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United  States 
o/ America  PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE 


SENA11 

Friday,  September  13, 1963 

The  Senate  met  in  executive  session 
at  11  o'clock  ajn.,  and  was  called  to  order 
by  the  President  pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DJD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  Ood  over  all,  blessed  forever- 
more:  Amid  the  seething  strife  which 
mars  the  earth  and  still  builds  its  walls 
of  separation,  we  are  grateful  for  any 
flicker  of  light  which  sends  its  ray  down 
the  future's  broadening  way. 

Whatever  be  the  vexatious  problon  we 
are  called  to  face  in  this  volcanic  day. 
we  thank  Thee  for  this  white  altar  of 
prayer,  reared  at  the  gates  of  the  morn- 
ing which  speaks  to  us  ever  of  our  final 
reliance  on  the  sxipreme  spiritual  forces 
which  alone  abide,  and  on  which  our  sal- 
vation in  the  end  depends. 

Before  the  toil  of  a  new  day  opens, 
as  busy  hours  await,  we  bring  to  Thee 
the  meditations  of  our  hearts;  may  they 
be  acceptable  in  Thy  Sight.  May  our 
compassion  help  to  heal  the  open  sores 
of  the  world  as  we  serve  the  present  age, 
oiu-  calling  to  fulfill. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  ask  it 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Manstikld.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  as  In  legislative  ses- 
sion, the  reading  of  the  Journal  of  the 
proceedings  of  Thursday,  September  12. 
1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE LEQISIiATIVE  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  con- 
sideration of  the  nominatioxis,  which  I 
shall  call  up  shortly,  there  be  a  morning 
hour,  as  in  legislative  session,  and  that 
statements  in  that  connection  be  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIEUJ.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The    PRESIDENT    pro    tempore.    If 
there  be  no  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 
CDC 1008 


INTERNATIONAL  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
AGENCY 

The  Chief  Cleric  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, they  are  confirmed. 


UNITED  NATIONS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Uhlted  Na- 
tions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  tmanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  all  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDE3^  pro  tempore .  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  LEGIS- 
LATIVE BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Un- 
der the  order  previously  ent«^,  morn- 
ing business  is  now  in  order,  as  in  legis- 
lative session. 


MEMORIAL 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  telegram  in  the  nature 
of  a  memorial,  signed  by  Dr.  Felix  M. 
Golzueta  Diaz,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  re- 
lating to  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


REPORTS  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PASTORS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  without  amendment: 

8. 1006.  A  bill  to  amend  paragraph  (3)  (O) 
of  lubsectlon  309(c)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  by  granting  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  addi- 
tional authority  to  grant  special  temporary 
authorizations  for  60  days  for  certain  non- 
broadcast  operations  (Rept.  No.  408);  and 

S.  1193.  A  bm  to  amend  section  809(e)  of 
the  CcHnmunlcatlons  Act  of  1934,  as  amended, 
to  require  that  petitions  for  Intervention  be 


30  days  after  publication 
In  the  Federal  Register 


filed  not  more  th 
of  the  hearing 
(Rept.  No.  499)      

By  BCr.  BARTI^TT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Cc«nmerce,  wA  amendments: 

S.  1988.  A  blU  m  prohibit  fishing  in  the 
territorial  watersK>f  the  United  States  and 
In  certain  other  Jeias  by  persons  other  than 
nationals  or  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
(Rept.  No.  500). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  firat 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  ccHisent,  ,me 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BEAIX: 
8.  2145.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rolando  Ay- 
son  Najera;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  TALMADOS  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  McCaktrt)  : 
S.  2146.  A  bUl  to  insxire  certain  minimum 
prices  to  dairy  farmers  for  mUk  sold  to  Fed- 
eral installations  located  in  States  In  which 
minimum  prices  for  mUk  are  established  pur- 
suant to  State  authority  and  not  pursuant  to 
a  Federal  milk  marketing  order;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
PRINTINO  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  REVISED  COMMTITEE  PRINT 
ENTITLED    'TEDERAL    DISASTER 
RELIEF  MANUAL" 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  59) ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Revresentatives  concurring) ,  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  OoTemment  Operations  twenty-five 
thousand  additional  copies  of  the  revised 
edition  of  the  committee  print  entitled  "fed- 
eral Disaster  Relief  Manual",  which  was  is- 
sued by  that  committee  on  August  30.  1963. 


RESOLUTION 
PRINTING  OP  ADDnrONAL  COPIES 
OF  REVISED  COMMTITEE  PRINT 
ENTITLED    "FEDERAL    DISASTER 
RELIEF  MANUAL" 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  198) ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration : 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Oovernment 
Operations  four  thousand  additional  copies 
of  the  revised  edition  of  the  C(xnmlttee  print 
entitled  nPMeral  Disaster  Relief  Manual", 
which  was  Issued  by  that  committee  on 
August  30.  1963. 
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NOTICE  OP  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENT  TO 
AGRICULTURE  DEPARTMENT  AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL 
Mr.  HOLLAND  submitted  the  follow- 
ing notice  in  writing : 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rxiles  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  no- 
tice In  writing  that  It  U  my  Intention  to 
move  to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6754)  making  appropriations  for  the  Qft 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  related  agen 
dee  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964. 
and  for  other  purposes,  the  following  amend- 
ment; namely,  on  page  31,  after  line  13,  in- 
sert the  following : 

"BUBAL     HOUSIMO     LOANS 

"For  rural  housing  loans,  $25,000,000,  to 
be  made  available  in  addition  to  and  In  the 
same  manner  and  under  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions applicable  to  funds  provided  under 
Section  611  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended." 

Mr.  HOLLAND  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  House  bill  6754,  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
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tiiose  who  serve  the  Senate,  and  anyone 
elae  who  may  be  interested,  to  attend. 

The  pictures  will  be  shown  in  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building  auditorium.  I 
asirure  everyone  that  the  pictures  are 
qiMtc  objective,  and  I  believe  will  be 
interesting. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES, 
JETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

jOn  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
wire  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

1  follows :  ♦ 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
Statement  by  him  on  dog-team  delivery  of 
mall  In  Alaska. 


THE  CmZEN  AND  HIS  PUBLIC 
RESPONSIBILmES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
tijis  week  the  distinguished  Senator 
frtom  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  de- 
liter^  a  provocative  address  entitled 
"The  Citizen  and  His  Public  Responsi- 
bilities."   The  address  was  delivered  at 

Federal 


culture  ana  reiaiea  agein;ies  lui  uic  uav<u  a;  luncheon  meeting  of  the  ai,v*i,*«~ 
year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  for  other  Eflitors  Association,  at  the  Presidential 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on     Arms   Hotel,    in   Washington,   D.C..   on 


the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  the  amendment  referred 
to,  see  the  foregoing  notice. ) 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  CERTAIN 

CONVENTIONS    Al«)    PROTOCOLS 

BY     COMMITTEE      ON     FOREIGN 

RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  will  meet  in  public 
session  on  Tuesday,  September  17,  1963. 
at  10  aon.  in  room  S-116  in  the  Capitol 
to  receive  testimony  on  the  following 
conventions  and  protocols: 

First.  Consular  conventions:  (a)  Con- 
vNiUon  with  Korea  signed  at  Seoul  on 
January  8,  1963 — Executive  B,  88-1;  and 
(b)  convention  with  Japan  signed  at 
Tokjro  on  March  22,  1963 — Executive  I, 
88-1. 

Second.  Protocol  dated  at  Rome,  Sep- 
tember 15,  1962,  to  amend  the  Conven- 
tion on  International  Civil  Aviation  done 
at  Chicago  on  December  7,  1944 — Execu- 
UveD,  88-1. 

Third.  Extradition  treaties:  (a)  Con- 
vention with  Sweden,  together  with  a  re- 
lated protocol,  signed  at  Washington  Oc- 
tober 24,  1961— Executive  E.  87-2;  (b) 
convention  with  Israel,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington December  10.  1962— Executive  E. 
88-1;  and  (c)  protocol  signed  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  on  June  18,  1962,  to  amend  Ex- 
tradition Treaty  with  Brazil  dated  Jan- 
uary 13. 1961— Executive  F.  87-1. 


ANNOUNCEMENT   OF   SHOWING   OF 
"AFRICA   TODAY" 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  23  and  24  I  hope  to  show 
"Africa  Today."  which  is  a  series  of  mo- 
tion pictures  I  took  while  I  was  in  Africa 
last  year.  The  showings  will  take  place 
at  2  p.m.  and  7:30  p.m.  on  each  day. 

I  invite  all  Senators,  all  those  who 
serve  on  the  ofBce  staffs  of  Senators, 


September  12.  His  excellent  address 
points  out  a  number  of  the  important 
problems  which  today  confront  the  citi- 
zen in  his  public  responsibilities,  as  a 
r^ult  of  the  frighteningly  complex  prob- 
lans  which  face  our  country — problems 
wfiich  are  far  more  difficult,  far  more 
iritricate.  and  which  call  for  a  far 
speedier  solution  than  was  the  case  in 
ttoe  days  of  our  grandfathers  and  our 
great-grandfathers. 

I  commend  this  address  to  all  Sena- 
tors, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
Was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
ae  follows: 

TKK  CmZEN  AND  His  PlTBUC  RlSPONSIBnJTIIS 

(Speech  by  Senator  Jmtrmaa  Randolph, 
Democrat,  of  West  Vlrgflnia,  at  luncheon- 
meeting  of  Federal  Editors  Association, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  12,  1963) 
It  Is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  discuss  "The  Citizen  and  his 
Public  ResponslbUltles".  I  know  I  am  ad- 
dressing a  distinguished  body  of  practition- 
ers of  the  art  of  public  Information. 
»  •  •  •  • 

We  must  define  the  problem,  because  the 
role  of  the  cltlaen  In  a  dynamic  society  must 
cfaange  with  the  altering  structure  of  so- 
lely. I  offer  nothing  new  on  the  subject. 
Hut  merely  to  establish  a  context  within 
Which  to  approach  the  preblem. 

For  this  purpose  I  believe  we  can  agree 
that  the  role  of  the  American  citizen  was 
first  most  clearly  expressed  In  the  writings 
$f  Thomas  Jefferson.  Here  was  developed 
the  view  of  the  American  citizen  as  the 
independent  freeholder.  He  was  jealous  of 
fcls  own  Integrity  and  independence,  In- 
tormed  on  matters  of  public  concern,  and 
^pable  of  exercising  reasoned  judgment  In 
the  light  of  this  Information.  The  under- 
lying asaximptlon  of  this  view  was  that  man 
^cts  of  his  own  free  will,  guided  by  the 
light  of  Innate  reason,  and  that  all  citizens 
ire  potentially  capable  of  excrcUlng  reason. 
During  the  18th  centxiry  and  for  the  first 
iialf  of  the  19th  century,  this  typical  Ameri- 
can citizen  found  himself  in  a  society  which 
ffa.s     predominantly     rural     and     agrarian. 
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And  with  the  con!mu^advancement  of  the 
frontier  there  existed  in  general  a  harmony 
between  the  public  Interest  and  the  Interests 
of  the  Individual  citizen.  We  need  not  cavil 
at  the  truth  of  this  picture  In  every  Instance. 
This,  I  believe,  Is  In  general  a  fair  sketch 
of  the  surrounding  conditions  and  the  basic 
assumptions  of  the  historic  image  of  the 
American  citizen.  This  Is  the  image  that 
governs  much  of  the  political  thought  and 
rhetoric  of  today.  But  what  of  the  change 
from  the  conditions  that  gave  birth  to  this 
image? 

Beginning  with  the  great  immigration 
waves  of  the  1840'8  and  continuing  with 
the  industrialization  of  the  North  after  the 
Civil  War,  American  civilization  underwent 
a  major  reconstruction.  The  conditions  of 
life  changed  from  the  rural  and  agrarian  so- 
ciety to  an  increasingly  urban  and  indus- 
trial one.  We  have  not  yet  accommodated 
ourselves  to  thU  change.  We  have  not  yet 
fashioned  the  new  symbols  and  techniques 
with  which  to  organize  political  life;  we 
have  not  yet  clarified  the  assumptions  on 
which  must  be  based  the  new  citizenship 
role  called  for  by  this  change. 

Much  of  the  confusion  in  poUtlcal  think- 
ing today,  even  perhaps  much  of  the  so- 
called  apathy  of  the  voter,  stems  from  this 
failure.  This  is  the  failure  to  establish  sym- 
bols and  attitudes  relevant  to  contemporary 
circumstances. 

Let  me  refer  to  past  campaign  experiences 
in  West  Virginia:  after  speaking  to  literally 
thousands  of  audiences,  the  one  characteris- 
tic that  most  impressed,  and  most  troubled 
me,  was  the  almost  complete  lack  of  people 
under  30.  Wherever  I  went — whether  in 
mining  areas,  in  the  farming  areas,  ar  in  the 
industrial  areas — I  experienced  the  same 
situation — audiences  composed  largely  of  the 
middle  aged  and  elderly.  In  part,  of  course, 
this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  predomi- 
nant campaign  Issues  In  West  Virginia  were 
economic  ones — unemployment,  recession, 
and  inflation.  And  these  are,  of  course,  felt 
more  keenly  by  older  people  and  those  with 
families. 

But  I  believe  there  is  another  and  perhaps 
deeper  reason.  During  the  primary  cam- 
paign in  1958  I  met  an  alert  and  lively  gen- 
tleman by  the  name  of  Charles  L.  Watkins, 
in  Shlnnston,  W.  Va.  Mr.  Watkins.  a  semi- 
invalid,  who  is  more  than  97  years  young,  in- 
formed me  that  in  76  years  he  had  never 
missed  voting  In  an  election,  and  that  he 
would  make  this  one  as  well  even  If  he  had 
to  take  an  ambulance  to  the  polling  place. 
Mr.  Watkins  Is  only  the  most  dramatic  ex- 
ample I  encountered,  but  there  were  others. 
What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  these  citi- 
zens formed  their  commitments  to  political 
participation  at  a  time  when  the  political 
process  was  meaningful  to  them.  They  have 
since  maintained  the  habit  and  the  identi- 
fication. 

Somehow  we  have  failed  with  our  young 
people.  We  have  failed  to  communicate  to 
them  the  significance  of  the  vote — the  mean- 
ing of  the  franchise  of  freedom.  Now,  I  am 
not  afraid  of  the  misuse  of  the  ballot:  a  poor 
or  unwise  vote  can  be  corrected  the  next  time 
at  the  polls.  But  I  do  fear  the  nonuse  of  the 
ballot — the  withdrawal  and  isolation  of  the 
Individual  from  the  political  processes,  and 
especially  as  it  Is  exhibited  among  our 
younger  folk. 

The  failure  is  a  failure  for  which  many 
of  us  heat  a  measure  of  responsibility — the 
politicians  and  public  officials  who  too  often 
avoid  the  direct  issue  rather  than  address 
the  challenging  problems  that  confront  us. 
Then,  too,  there  is  the  segment  of  the  press 
and  communications  industry  which  often 
emphasizes  the  sensationalism  of  charges 
and  cotmtercharges  rather  than  the  mean- 
ingful Interpretation  of  events,  and  the  many 
teachers  and  Intellectuals  who  hold  the  no- 
tion that  politics  should  be  shunned. 
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All  Of  these  have  been  instruments  in  our 
default,  the  default  to  communicate  to  the 
individual  citizen  the  drama  and  truth  of 
the  most  Important  political  experiment  in 
history  and  his  role  in  it. 

This  failure  Is  characteristically  dealt  with 
In  terms  of  the  lack  of  Interest  of  the  voter. 
I  would  suggest,  however,  that  the  problem 
Is  not  primarily  one  of  apathy,  but  of  con- 
fusion. And  to  define  the  problem  as  one  of 
confusion  rather  than  apathy  Is  to  prescribe 
a  radically  different  cure.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  attempt  to  launch  a  crusade  to  the  roll 
of  drums  and  the  blare  of  trumpets;  on  the 
other  hand  we  attempt  to  dispel  the  con- 
fusion In  the  mind  of  the  individual  and 
thereby  enable  him  to  Identify  his  own  in- 
terests with  the  policies  and  principles  set 
forth  by  the  respective  parties  and  candi- 
dates. 

It  is  therefore  essentially  a  problem  in 
commimlcatlon.  I  have  Indicated  what  Is 
considered  .to  be  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
this  problem — that  we  are  continuing  to  try 
to  communicate  in  terms  of  a  world  that  no 
longer  exists  and  on  assumptions  about 
hun>an  behavior  that  we  know  are  no  longer 
valid. 

I  would  go  further  and  submit  the  opinion 
that  another,  though  related,  source  of  this 
confusion  emerges  from  the  increasing  mech- 
anization and  si>eclallsatlon  of  modern  Life. 
Although  the  Individual  citizen  today  is 
caught  up  in  a  vast  web  of  associations — 
legal,  commercial,  social  and  personal — he 
too  often  finds  no  general  community  of 
values  which  he  can  share.  He  seeks  a  con- 
sensus with  which  he  can  achieve  harmony 
and  direction  and  purpose  In  his  contact 
with  public  affairs. 

Participation  in  political  life  first  requires 
this  identification  with  and  sharing  of  some 
community  of  values.  But  it  Is  this  very 
relationship  which  is  being  eroded  and 
chipped  away  by  the  growing  complexity  and 
specialization  of  modern  life. 

Too  many  of  those  who  have  the  full 
rights  and  privileges  of  first-class  citizen- 
ship have  withdrawn  from  their  responsibil- 
ities in  the  face  of  the  growing  complexity 
of  government  and  the  Increasing  distance 
between  the  individual  citizen  and  the  de- 
cisionmaking process. 

The  extent  of  this  withdrawal  and  the 
confusion  attending  it  are  perhaps  best  il- 
lustrated In  the  scientific  community.  I 
say  "best  illustrated"  because,  of  all  persons 
and  professions  in  our  national  community, 
one  would  have  the  right  to  expect  that  the 
scientist  would  be  the  moet  clearsighted 
in  his  conception  of  his  role  as  citizen  in  a 
democracy.  This  Inference  would  seem  a 
Justifiable  one  because  the  scientific  com- 
munity as  a  whole — with  its  commitment  to 
free  inquiry,  and  the  spirit  of  cooperative  in- 
quiry which  animates  the  scientific  commu- 
nity— most  nearly  approaches  the  values  of 
the  ideal  democracy.  Thus,  one  might  ex- 
pect that  the  scientist  would  be  among  the 
first  to  acknowledge  his  responsibilities  as  a 
citizen  in  the  effort  to  extend  the  values  and 
Ideals  of  the  scientific  spirit  throughout  the 
larger  national  conununlty. 

Tet,  what  do  we  find?  Even  among  the 
leaders  of  scientific  opinion  there  is  still  de- 
bated the  question  of  whether  scientists 
should  be  "on  top  or  on  tap."  The  reference 
la  to  whether  or  not  scientists  sl^ould  be  the 
decisionmakers  on  public  policy  matters  or 
resource  persons  on  whom  the  political  de- 
cisionmakers will  draw  for  technical  knowl- 
edge. Yet  one  sees  very  little  reference  to 
the  responsibility  of  the  scientist,  as  scien- 
tist— one  who  is  presxunably  skilled  in  sys- 
tematic methods  of  inquiry — to  function  as  a 
citizen  rather  than  as  a  member  of  an  elite. 
This  reference  to  the  scientist  is  not  for  the 
purix>se  of  making  a  scapegoat  of  any  par- 
tlc\Uar  profession,  but  merely  to  emphasize  . 
that  even  among  those  whose  professional 
role  is  most  deeply  Involved  with  the  wel- 


fare of  our  democracy  there  appears  to  be 
some  confusion  regarding  the  responsibilities 
of  the  citizen. 

While  speaking  before  such  a  group  as 
this,  where  the  application  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  Information  dissemination  tech- 
niques Is  clearly  understood,  permit  me  to 
digress  to  touch  on  a  matter  of  urgency  and 
personal  concern. 

In  America  today  it  appears  that  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  the  official  mind  as  well,  are 
captivated  by  the  glamorous  challenge  of 
space  exploration  and  the  mysteries  of  sub- 
atomic physics.  In  no  way  seeking  to  mini- 
mize the  Importance  of  such  endeavors,  I 
would  point  out  that  there  remains  the 
overwhelming  need  to  maintain  a  balance  In 
scientific  Inquiry — to  keep  the  whole  body  of 
technological  and  scientific  advancement  In 
a  state  of  equilibrium. 

Mlchele  de  Montaigne,  the  16th-century 
French  philosopher,  recognized  the  problem 
when  he  criticized  the  scholastic  philoso- 
phers with  the  comment — which  I  para- 
phrase— that  "It  Is  easier  to  teach  our  chil- 
dren about  the  eighth  sphere  than  to  give 
them  a  knowledge  of  their  own." 

Are  we  not  perhaps  a  bit  preoccupied  with 
the  race  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon?  Are 
other  problems  of  technology  so  all  encom- 
passing that  they  outweigh  the  need  to  re- 
solve the  paradoxes  of  man's  inhumanity  to 
man?  Is  it  not  equally  imf>ortant  to  reach 
solutions  of  present-day  shortcomings  as  it 
Is  to  reach  out  to  other  strata  of  the  cosmos? 
It  would  seem  that  our  failure  to  solve  these 
everyday  problems  indicates  a  lag  in  ability 
and  comprehension  right  here  on  earth. 

Imbalance  exists  not  only  In  the  minds  of 
the  masses,  but  at  govenunental  levels  as 
well;  witness  the  established  policies  which 
regulate  Federal  subsidies  of  scientific  In- 
quiry. 

Recent  figures  released  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  indicate  that  Federal 
spending  for  basic  research  in  the  areas  of 
the  physical  and  life  sciences  is  more  than 
20  times  as  great  as  the  amount  utilized  for 
the  psychological  and  social  sciences.  Pro- 
jected estimates  for  1963  show  that  approxi- 
mately $1,415  million  will  be  spent  for  basic 
research  in  the  physical  and  life  sciences. 
In  contrast,  a  comparatively  small  amount, 
•60  million,  will  t>e  expended  to  support  basic 
research  programs  in  the  social  and  psycho- 
logical sciences.  In  light  of  the  pressing 
sociological  and  human  relations  problems 
which  face  mankind  In  a  rapidly  changing 
world,  such  a  disparity  of  financial  effort 
certainly  Is  deserving  of  the  closest  scrutiny. 

Without  being  critical  of  our  space  effort, 
it  is  not  unfair  to  state  that  the  venture  is 
primarily  one  aimed  at  Increased  national 
prestige.  It  is  also  valid  to  ask  whether  the 
United  States  will  gain  as  much  In  Inter- 
national respect  from  a  successful  moon  voy- 
age as  would  be  ours  through  eradication  of 
some  of  the  more  pressing  human  problems 
of  the  age. 

Appropriate  recognition  would  ccwne  if  we 
met  with  realistic  action  the  problems  of 
slum  clearance  and  low  health  standards, 
the  question  of  second-class  citizenship,  the 
tragedy  of  Juvenile  delinquency,  and  the 
climbing  crime  rate. 

I  temper  our  serious  discussion  with  a 
lighthearted  but  significant  observation  by 
Albert  Einstein.  Mr.  Einstein  was  asked 
how  he  explained  the  fact  that  outstanding 
progress  could  be  achieved  in  the  intricate 
and  unfathomed  world  of  physics,  and  yet 
there  appeared  to  be  little  progress  in  pol- 
itics.    He  replied  simply:  "Physics  is  easier." 

The  once  relatively  simple  functions  of 
government  to  which  the  individual  could 
easily  relate  have  necessarily  grown  and  ex- 
panded into  a  bewildering  and  complex  va- 
riety of  activities.  In  the  process  the  Indi- 
vidual, whose  own  Integrity  as  a  person  Is 
under  constant  assault,  becomes  Increasingly 


detached    and    isolated    from    the   political 
forces  that  govern  his  own  affairs. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  we  must 
develop  mediating  institutions  that  can 
bridge  the  gap — restoring  both  a  sense  of 
wholeness  to  the  individual  and  a  means  of 
enabling  him  once  again  to  participate  In 
public  affairs. 

Those  of  you  In  the  role  of  Federal  editors 
and  public  information  specialists  have  a 
vital  role  and  a  real  responsibility  In  this 
area  of  concern. 

I  am  not  one  to  whom  the  term  "special 
Interests"  necessarily  has  evil  connotations. 
The  American  Federal  system  Is  based  on  the 
constant  reconciliation  of  confilctlng  inter^ 
est  groups.  As  Arthur  Fisher  Bentley  point- 
ed out  50  years  ago  In  his  "The  Process  of 
Government": 

"LogroUlng  la  •  •  •  in  fact,  the  moet 
characteristic  legislative  process.  When  one 
condemns  It  'In  principle'  It  Is  only  by  con- 
trasting it  with  some  assumed  pure  public 
spirit  which  Is  supposed  to  guide  legislators. 
or  which  ought  to  guide  them,  and  which 
enables  them  to  pass  Judgment  In  Jovian 
calm  on  that  which  Is  best  'for  the  whole 
people.'  Since  there  Is  nothing  which  is 
best  literally  for  the  whole  people,  group 
arrays  being  what  they  are.  the  test  la  use- 
less, even  if  one  could  actually  find  legis- 
lative Judgments  which  are  not  reducible  to 
Interest-group  activities. 

"And  when  we  have  reduced  the  legislative 
process  to  the  play  of  group  Interests,  then 
logrolling,  or  give  and  take,  appears  as  the 
very  nature  of  the  process.  It  Is  compro- 
mise, not  in  the  abstract  moral  form,  which 
philosophers  can  sagely  discuss,  but  In  the 
practical  form  with  which  every  legislatcv 
who  gets  results  through  government  Is  ac- 
quainted. It  Is  trading.  It  la  the  adjust- 
ment of  Interests." 

I  suggest  that  this  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
American  process,  and  it  is  precisely  this  ele- 
ment of  compromise  that  gives  our  political 
institutions  their  flexibUlty  and  durability 
cast.  V 

I  believe  there  is  truth  In  the  assertion 
that  the  more  concrete  experience  that  mem- 
bers of  the  business  community  have  In 
practical  politics  the  less  likely  they  are  to 
be  critical  of  those  who  devote  useful  ca- 
reers to  the  public  service. 

We  recognize  the  fact  of  bigness  In  Amer- 
ican life,  big  government,  big  labor  and  big 
business.  But  with  this,  we  must  find  the 
means  and  the  techniques  to  prevent  the  In- 
dividual man  and  woman  from  being  lost  In 
the  shuffle.  I  have  suggested  some  tentative 
lines  that  we  might  explore.  All  of  us  pro- 
fessionally concerned  with  government, 
whether  In  public  office.  In  public  Informa- 
tion gathering  or  dissemination,  or  In  the 
scientific  conunimity.  must  guard  always 
against  the  danger  of  converting  the  means 
of  government  Into  their  own  ends.  The 
only  proper  end  of  a  democratic  f<M-m  of 
government  Is  always  and  ultimately  the 
safeguard  and  enhancement  of  the  values  of 
the  free  citizens. 


THE  POPULATION   PROBLEM 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Crowded  Future  "  which  was 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
September  12.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  editorial  deals  in  trenchant  style 
with  the  world  population  program,  on 
which  I  have  had  occasion  to  address 
the  Senate  on  a  number  of  occasions 
recently. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
rather  disturbing  editorial,  entitled 
"Probing  Heredity's  Secrets.*'  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  September  12, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being   no  objection,   the   edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Waahlngton  Poet,  Sept.  12,  1963] 

THI    CBOWDID    FUTtTBX 

Technolo^  suggests  that  there  Is  perhaps 
no  absolute  limit  to  the  number  of  people 
who  can  Inhabit  thU  planet.  But  economics 
wions  us  that  the  rate  of  increase  Is  de- 
cisive. If  population  expands  faster  than  the 
means  of  paying  for  Its  technology,  then 
every  premise  of  a  stable  national  and  inter- 
national life  Is  threatened. 

Because  birth  control  Is  not  only  a  public 
question  but  aiso  an  Intensely  private  ques- 
tion, a  matter  not  merely  of  policy  but  of 
moral  and  religious  doctrine  as  well,  Ameri- 
cans In  public  life  have  traditionally  con- 
sidered It  dangerous  even  to  discuss.  The 
climate  Is  now  changing,  rapidly  and  for  the 
better.  The  Reverend  John  A.  O'Brien,  re- 
search professor  of  theolo^  at  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame,  has  performed  a  particular 
serrlce  with  his  recent  essay  pointing  out 
the  wide  area  of  agreement  among  Roman 
Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish  views  of  a 
parent's  obligation  in  regard  to  his  children. 
"This  means,"  he  writes,  "more  than  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter:  It  means  the  ability 
to  provide  a  suitable  education  and  th\is 
open  to  the  child  the  cultural  heritage  of 
the  race." 

The  concept  of  responsible  parenthood. 
Father  O'Brien  believes.  Is  the  key  to  effective 
action  in  limiting  population  growth  rates- 
"That  key  embodies  two  elements."  he  con- 
cludes, "crucial  to  making  It  work:  prudent 
regulation  of  births  and  clear  consciousness 
concerning  the  respwoslblllty  they  entail — 
which  is  but  another  name  for  family 
planning." 

The  population  of  the  world,  now  about 
3  billion,  has  doubled  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  It  will  double  again  by  the 
end  of  the  century,  according  to  an  estimate 
published  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences earlier  this  year.  "The  time  has  come 
for  vlgoroTis  and  coordinated  action  to  alert 
mankind  to  the  need  for  a  reduced  rate  of 
population  growth  and  to  develop  multi- 
lateral and  bilateral  programs  to  assist  na- 
tions which  desire  to  reduce  their  fertility," 
the  American  Assembly  declared  last  May. 
To  this  Senator  CXakx  has  added :  "The  time 
has  come  to  speak  out  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  on  the  controversial  subject 
of  population  control." 

Through  this  rising  discussion  the  country 
seems  to  be  moving  toward  the  consensus 
necessary  to  enable  It  to  profit  from  the  re- 
search in  reproductlvlty  now  underway  in 
medical  laboratories  throughout  the'  world. 
The  time  has  come  none  too  soon. 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  12,  1963] 
PaoBiNO  HKRZDrrr's  Sxcrxts 
The  11th  International  Congress  of 
Genetics,  Jtist  concluded  at  The  Hague,  was 
probably  the  most  closely  watched  scientific 
meeting  of  recent  years.  Behind  the  world- 
wide interest  Uy  a  belief  that  geneticists  are 
on  the  threshold  of  a  historic  breakthrough 
in  their  efforts  to  probe  the  secret*  of 
heredity.  The  proepect  Is  that  in  the  next 
few  years  humanity  will  understand — and  be 
able  to  control  at  least  In  part — the  fabu- 
lously intricate  mechanism  through  which 
each  species  of  living  organism  transmits  its 
essential  properties  to  the  next  generation. 
At  the  basis  of  this  expectation  is  the  al- 
most incredibly  rapid  progress  of  the  past 
decade  in  uncovering  the  structure  and 
function  of  that  most  fundamental  of  sub- 
stances, deoxyribonucleic  acid  (DNA) ,  whose 
molecules  contain  the  blueprints  governing 
the  architecture  of  life  in  Its  myriad  manl- 
festatkms. 


When  and  If  this  genetic  breakthrough  oc- 
c\^,  it  promises  to  pose  problems  man  has 
n^er  faced  before — problems  more  difficult 
in;  some  ways  than  the  gigantic  ones  posed 
bjt  the  mastery  of  nuclear  energy  and  the  be- 
gljinlngs  of  space  flight.  Ultimately  we  may 
bel  able  to  fashion  living  species  to  order,  to 
"manufacture"  living  organisms  with  spe- 
clftc  properties  Just  as  we  now  produce  ma- 
clllnes  or  Instruments.  It  Is  no  longer  fan- 
tastic to  contemplate  the  time  when  the 
stuff  of  heredity  may  be  manipulated  to 
prioduce  babies  with  predetermined  traits  and 
features.  Is  mankind  ready  for  such  powers? 
Tie  moral,  economic  and  political  Implica- 
tions of  these  possibilities  are  staggering. 
yat  they  have  as  yet  received  little  organized 
pi^bllc  consideration.  The  danger  exists  that 
tl^  scientists  will  make  at  least  some  of  these 
G<>d-like  powers  available  to  us  In  the  next 
fe^v  years,  well  before  society — on  present 
evjldence — is  likely  to  be  even  remotely  pre- 
paired  for  the  ethical  and  other  dilemmas 
wjth  which  we  shall  be  faced. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  editorial  published 
Ini  the  New  York  Times  refers  to  the  11th 
Iriternational  Congress  of  Genetics,  Just 
C(^ncluded  at  The  Hague,  and  recites  that 
in|  their  efforts  to  probe  the  secrets  of 
heredity,  these  geneticists  are  about  to 
adhieve  a  historic  breakthrough. 

The  editorial  notes  that  If  this  break- 
through should  occur,  it  will  pose  prob- 
lems which  man  has  never  before 
faiced — problems  more  difficult  than  the 
gigantic  one  posed  by  mastery  of  nuclear 
energy  and  the  beginnings  of  space  flight. 
The  editorial  suggests  that — 

tWe  may  be  able  to  fashion  living  species 
ta(  order,  to  "manufactxire"  living  orga- 
nisms with  specific   properties. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  this  editorial  to 
the  attention  of  Senators.  I  believe  it 
h$s  frightening  aspects  in  connection 
with  the  ability  of  the  social  sciences, 
arUd,  indeed,  the  democratic  way  of  life 
w|iich  we  revere,  to  keep  up  with  the  ad- 
vances of  science. 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  will  follow  with 
gteat  interest  this  development,  and  hope 
we  can  provide  the  governmental  ma- 
chinery which  will  preserve  our  freedoms, 
the  privacy  of  the  Individual,  and  our 
American  way  of  life  against  this  new 
breakthrough  in  science. 


STATEMENT  OP  POLICY  OP  AIR 
FORCE   ASSOCIATION 

i  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
sljiould  be  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to 
sijipporters  of  the  proposed  limited  test 
bim  treaty,  when  a  military  technical 
a*soclation  of  the  stature  of  the  Air 
Force  Association,  flatly  and  without 
equivocation,  states  opposition  to  the 
tfeaty. 

It  should  be  a  matter  of  immediate 
study  as  well.  The  association.  In  its 
cjireful  statement,  took  into  considera- 
tion the  major  assurances  we  have  heard 
in  regard  to  the  treaty — and  still  they 
ODpose  it.  Press  reports  of  the  associa- 
tion's position  are  unable  to  do  justice 
t0  its  thoughtful  and  thorough  docu- 
mentation. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
introduce  the  complete  text  into  the 
HicoRD  and  I  urge  all  Members  to  con- 
sider it. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Ant   PoRCi  Association   1963   Statement  of 

PoucT  AS  Submitted  bt  the  Boaiu)  of  Di- 

XECTORS,  September  11,  1963 

The  views  of  the  Air  Force  Association,  as 
set  forth  in  this  1963  statement  of  policy, 
are  offered  as  the  collective  Judgment  of  a 
large  body  of  men  and  women  who  represent 
a  broad  cross  section  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. In  the  degree  that  we  constitute  an 
organization.  It  Is  by  reason  of  oxir  experi- 
ence, interest,  knowledge,  and  concern  In, 
of,  and  about  national  security.  Here  we 
believe  our  views  can  make  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  national  policy  dialog. 
We  present  these  views  herewith : 

The  Communist  system,  whether  domi- 
nated by  Moscow  or  divided  between  Moscow 
and  Peiplng,  continues  to  stand  as  the  pri- 
mary threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world  and 
the  freedom  of  mankind.  We  find  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Communist  goal  of  world 
domination  has  changed. 

It  Is  now  more  important  than  ever  be- 
fore to  emphasize  this  reality.  The  search 
for  peace  Is  taking  new  and  perilous  turn- 
ings. Our  strength  has  thus  far  deterred  a 
nuclear  war.  Yet,  a  paralyzing  fear  of  such 
a  war  is  leading  to  a  preoccupation  with 
dismantling  the  very  strategic  tools  that 
have  served  us — and  mankind  on  both  sides 
of  the  Iron  Curtain — so  well  thus  far.  There 
Is  abroad  an  atmosphere  of  relief,  relaxation, 
and  false  security  ominously  reminiscent  of 
events  that  led  to  the  Yalta  accommodation 
with  one  totalitarian  power  and  the  Munich 
accommodation  with  another.  One;  again, 
hope  may  outweigh  reason. 

Today  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  Is  hailed 
as  a  first  step  toward  the  relaxation  of  world 
tensions  and  eventual  world  peace.  The  de- 
sire for  peace  Is  one  we  share.  Remember- 
ing as  we  do  the,  false  accommodations  of 
the  past,  we  must  ask.  "Does  the  test  ban 
treaty  truly   advance   the  cause   of   peace?" 

In  cold  truth  the  balance  between  the 
debits  and  credits  attaching  to  this  accom- 
modation has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
struck.  Within  the  Government,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  senior  ofBclals  who  support  the 
treaty  acknowledge  that  technical  and  mili- 
tary risks  are  being  knowingly  incurred. 
There  Is,  in  fact,  among  the  weapon  experts 
who  are  privy  to  the  technical  intelligence 
a  clear  disagreement  as  to  whether  the  nu- 
clear advantage  still  remains  with  us  or  has 
passed,  or  is  passing,  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  note  the  testimony  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  effect  that 
Soviet  cheating  Is  to  be  expected. 

We  note  the  Government's  promises  to 
maintain  constant  readiness  to  resiune  tests, 
in  event  of  a  Soviet  violation  in  those  en- 
vironments prohibited  by  the  treaty. 

We  note  the  Government's  promises  to 
make  the  most  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
by  underground  testing. 

We  note  that  promised  safeguards  are  not 
now  in  being.  This  circumstance  Is  a  cause 
for  grave  concern  among  those  familiar  with 
all  the  technical  considerations. 

We  note  that  responsible  nuclear  author- 
ities consider  it  possible  that  certain  atmos- 
pheric tesU  conducted  by  the  Russians  may 
have  already  provided  them  Information  on 
missile  vulnerability  which  we  do  not  have. 
The  United  States  had  programed  such  tests 
but  these  would  be  forbidden  under  the 
treaty.  Thxis,  even  If  the  Soviets  do  not 
cheat,  and  even  If  the  promised  safeguards 
are  fully  exploited,  the  Russians  may  al- 
ready possess  the  Information  necessary  to 
neutralize  our  missile  force. 

Finally,  we  note  the  statement  of  the  one 
Senate  committee  which  examined  all  the 
classified  data — the  Senate  Preparedness  In- 
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vestlgatlng  Subcommittee — which  reported: 
"We  are  compelled  to  conclude  that  serious — 
perhaps  even  formidable — military  and  tech- 
nical disadvantages  to  the  United  States  will 
follow  from  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  At 
the  very  least  It  will  prevent  the  United 
States  from  providing  our  military  forces 
with  the  highest  quality  of  weapons  of  which 
our  science  and  technology  is  capable." 

It  is  argued,  nonetheless,  that  the  tech- 
nical considerations  are  necessarily  subordi- 
nate to  the  political  ones.  The  treaty's 
"thrust,"  we  are  told,  is  political.  Yet,  be- 
yond the  vague  expectation  that  the  United 
States  win  now  be  able  somehow  to  transact 
business  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  easier 
terms,  the  political  advantages  that  have 
overpowered  the  technical  disadvantages 
have  not  been  made  clear. 

The  Soviet  political  system  remains  closed. 
We  and  our  allies  still  are  confronted  by  a 
militarily  powerfvd  state  where  policy  and 
the  means  of  action  remain  locked  In  secrecy. 
This  Is  what  has  bred  tension.  So  long  as 
the  real  sources  of  danger  remain  unap- 
proached  and  unopened,  where  are  the  politi- 
cal advantages?  In  the  past  3  years,  com- 
munism has  been  on  the  move  as  never  be- 
fore. The  Berlin  wall  has  been  built,  the 
assault  on  South  Vietnam  has  Intensified. 
Chinese  Communist  forces  have  moved  Into 
India,  and  Soviet  forces  have  moved  into 
Cuba. 

We  are  not  impressed  by  the  contention 
that  the  schism  In  the  Communist  camp 
will  necessarily  lead  to  a  lessening  of  peril 
to  the  free  world.  The  Soviet  military  inter- 
vention In  Cuba,  as  well  as  the  Red  Chi- 
nese thrust  agalnsj  India,  came  «vell  af- 
ter the  breach  between  Moscow  and  Peiplng 
had  developed/^  The  fact  that  we  face  not 
one  but  two  centers  of  Soviet  power  has  only 
complicated,  without  solving,  the  central 
problems  besetting  the  free  world.  In  any 
event.  w«  are  not  now  persuaded  that  it  is 
to  the  long-range  Interest  of  this  Nation 
,  to  make  easier  the  lot  of  the  senior  partner 
of  the  Coimnunlst  conspiracy.  Logic,  in  our 
Judgement,  argues  for  maintaining  the  tech- 
nological and  economic  pressures  from  which 
the  Soviet  system  under  Khrushchev  Is  try- 
ing to  escape,  and  for  which  the  system  ap- 
pears to  have  no  effective  counter. 

In  the  long  run,  and  we  owe  It  to  our 
descendants  to  think  In  the  long  run,  the 
drive  of  totalitarian  communism,  whether  In 
Its  Russian  or  Red  Chinese  manifestations — 
or  even  In  other  forms  In  Latin  America,  Asia, 
or  Africa — will  end  only  when  the  Commu- 
nist leadership  beccHnes  convinced  that  its 
alms  are  demonstrably  unworkable  and  un- 
wanted. 

Until  recently  the  keystone  of  the  defense 
of  the  free  world  has  been  the  clear  superior- 
ity In  nuclear  striking  power  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  allies.  Now  the  pursuit  of  nu- 
clear superiority  is  being  replaced  by  the 
pursuit  of  a  nuclear  stalemate.  Manned 
strategic  systems,  both  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, are  being  abandoned.  Under  present 
programs,  within  a  relatively  few  years  our 
strategic  nuclear  force  will  consist  entire- 
ly of  missiles,  either  burled  underground  or 
moving  about  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  The 
stated  official  hope  Is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  similarly  recast  its  own  strategic  nu- 
clear forces.  The  opposing  missile  forces 
presumably  will  cancel  out  each  other,  like 
opposing  factors  In  equation.  The  decisive 
element  In  such  a  balance  of  power,  if 
achieved,  then  would  revert  to  traditional 
air,  sea.  and  ground  forces — armed  with  con- 
ventional weapons. 

We  believe  that  adherence  to  a  policy  of 
nuclear  stalemate  is  an  open  invitation  to 
Soviet  aggression  on  terms  which  the  free 
world  cannot  meet  and  Is  not  prepared  to 
meet. 

Such  aggression  could  take  one  of  two 
paths,  or  both  paths  could  be  pursued  simul- 


taneously. The  first  path  would  be  for  the 
Soviets  to  endorse  the  thecMry  of  stalemate 
while  working  clandestinely  to  upset  it.  The 
closer  the  balance,  the  easier  It  can  be  upset. 
Technology  remains  dynamic.  Strategy  must 
be  responsive  to  its  dynamism.  Nor  can  It 
be  politically  frozen  at  a  wishfully  conveni- 
ent level.  A  breakthrough  in  only  one  of 
several  technological  areas  could  upset  a 
stalemate  decisively.  The  potentially  de- 
cisive areas  are  many — nuclear  weapon  tech- 
nology, military  space  systems,  antisubma- 
rine warfare  tec^lques,  antimissile  defense 
systems.  A^STgnlflcant  Communist  break- 
through in  only  one  of  these  areas  could 
put  the  free  world  at  the  mercy  of  a  Soviet 
ultimatum. 

The  Air  Force  Association  believes  that  a 
stalemate  strategy  Is  Illusory  on  both  po- 
litical and  technological  grounds.  We  be- 
lieve that  strong  measures  must  be  taken 
to  Insure  that  our  strategic  superiority.  In 
the  meaningful  area  of  nuclear  striking 
forces,  is  preserved. 

Should,  however,  the  Soviets  accept  nu- 
clear stalemate  in  fact,  then  another  path 
to  world  d<»nlnatlon  opens  up  to  them.  Ex- 
ploitation of  technological  advantage  has 
been  the  free  world's  greatesttpnllltary  asset 
to  date.  It  Is  an  asset  that  would  be  sur- 
rendered should  a  nuclear  stalemate  be  ac- 
cepted. For  hand  in  hand  with  the  theory 
of  nuclear  stalemate  goes  political  pressure 
for  nuclear  disengagement  across  the  board, 
tactical  as  well  as  strategic.  This  pressure 
stems  from  a  belief  in  the  Inevitability  of 
the  expansion  of  nuclear  warfare.  The  "nu- 
clear escalation"  theory  holds  that  use  of 
even  small  tactical  nuclear  weapons  will  In- 
vite automatic  reprisal  In  kind  and  on  a 
larger  scale,  forcing  the  tempo  of  the  war 
up  the  "nuclear  escalator"  toward  an  all-out 
exchange.  Fear  of  the  expansion  of  nuclear 
war  Is  so  great  among  those  who  hold  this 
view  that  complete  elimination  of  nuclear 
weapons  from  the  battlefield  is  deemed 
preferable. 

Should  the  theory  of  strategic  nuclear 
stalemate  be  accepted,  should  the  West's 
tactical  advantage  in  nuclear  weapons  be 
nullified  by  fear  of  an  expanding  nuclear  war 
and  by  politically  inspired  nuclear  disen- 
gagement, then  the  prospective  battlefield 
might  be  left  to  air,  sea,  and  ground  forces 
armed  with  conventional  weapons.  The 
Communists  also  would  retain  the  option  of 
Introducing  tactical  nuclear  weapons  to  gain 
a  quick  decision  by  surprise.  Ova  allies  in 
Western  Europe  are  quite  aware  of  these 
factors  and  are  reluctant  to  supply  conven- 
tional forces  in  meaningful  quantities,  a  re- 
luctance bolstered  by  the  certain  knowledge 
that  a  conventional  war  would  be  fought  in 
their  homelands.  The  United  States  has  be- 
gun to  expand  Its  own  conventional  capabil- 
ity but  has  not  yet  admitted,  at  least  pub- 
licly, the  inunense  numbers  of  men  and  huge 
sums  of  money  that  will  be  required  to  sup- 
port conventional  forces  of  almost  World 
War  n  size  over  an  indefinite  niunber  of 
years.  If  we  commit  the  folly  of  degrading 
our  tactical  nuclear  capability,  the  Com- 
munists will  have  every  incentive  to  Improve 
their  own.  The  Communists  then  could  pre- 
sent us  with  a  choice  between  capitulation 
and  certain  defeat  by  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

The  Air  Force  Association  believes  that 
strategic  nuclear  stalemate,  coupled  with 
tactical  nuclear  disengagement,  would  dan- 
gerously compromise  the  technological  and 
strategic  advantage  now  held  by  the  free 
world.  Further,  the  association  believes  the 
Initiative  In  world  affairs  would  pass  to  the 
Soviets  under  such  an  allnement  of  forces. 
And,  most  unpleasant  of  all,  this  country 
would  face  the  prospect  of  conscripting  Its 
young  men  for  military  duty  on  a  scale  com- 
parable to  World  War  II. 


,The  consequences  of  these  notions  of  tech- 
nological freeze,  strategic  nuclear  stalemate, 
tactical  nuclear  disengagement  and,  finally, 
a  worldwide  confrontation  with  conventional 
arms,  can  already  be  seen.  Manned  offensive 
strategic  sjrstems  are  likely  to  be  phased  out 
completely.  No  follow-on  manned  systems, 
either  offensive  or  defensive,  are  currently 
being  programed.  Complete  strategic  de- 
pendence is  passing  to  a  missile  force  of  un- 
certain and  untried  reliability,  with  no 
strong  provision  made  to  exercise  the  force 
to  determine  Its  effectiveness  or  readiness. 
The  percentage  of  the  military  budget  de- 
voted to  strategic  systems  is  dropping  in  both 
the  relative  and  the  absolute  sense.  Tactical 
nuclear  weapons  are  beginning  to  be  evacu- 
ated from  Europe.  The  number  of  options 
available  to  our  strategists  and  national 
policymakers  is  shrinking  when  It  should  be 
expanding.  Strategic  rigidity  Is  replacing 
true  flexibility.  In  trying  to  avoid  a  choice 
between  holocaust  or  humiliation  the  Nation 
is  in  danger  of  i>asslng  to  a  strategic  posture 
in  which  any  choice  at  all  may  weU  be  elimi- 
nated. 

It  is  said  that  these  changes  in  our  strategy 
are  dictated  by  the  dangers  Inherent  in  on- 
rushing  military  technology  and  that  the  ad- 
mitted risks  involved  in  attempting  to  freeze 
technology  are  preferred  to  those  involved  in 
an  ever-qulckenlng  arms  race.  The  Implica- 
tion Is  that  unless  nuclear  competition  is 
dramatically  halted,  the  two  world  colossi  are 
on  a  collision  course  headed  for  inevitable 
disaster. 

We  of  the  Air  Force  Association  submit 
that  this  is  both  an  overstatement  and  an 
oversimplification.  We  submit  that  there 
are  less  dangerous  alternatives  which  can 
lead  to  an  eventual  termination  of  the  arms 
competition  on  terms  that  are  acceptable  to 
our  national  standards  of  Justice  and  honor. 
Against  this  background  we  present  our  firm- 
ly held  beliefs  and  convictions: 

THE  THREAT   HAS   NOT  CHANCZO 

1.  The  nature  and  the  extent  of  the  Com- 
munist threat  must  first  be  acknowledged 
and  treated  for  what  it  is.  The  goal  is  ulti- 
mate world  domination.  The  essential 
threat  is  Communist  military  power.  That 
p>ower  has  been,  and  no  doubt  will  continue 
to  be,  exercised  in  guile  and  secrecy. 

MILITART  POWCa THX  ONLY  SAR  ANSWER 

2.  The  only  safe  and  realistic  deterrent  to 
the  Communist  threat  is  superior  military 
power  and  the  demonstrated  willingness  to 
employ  it  In  defense  of  the  free  world. 

strategic       NUCLXAa       St7PERIORITT       ESSENTIAI. 

3.  The  threat  to  our  svirvlval  as  a  nation 
and  leader  of  the  free  world  is  moat  critical 
at  the  high-Intensity  end  of  the  spectrum  of 
confiict,  that  involving  exchange  of  multl- 
megaton  warheads  between  the  major  com- 
batants, including  our  allies.  The  threat 
diminishes  In  Immediate  danger,  although 
not  necessarily  in  terms  of  likelihood,  as  one 
goes  across  the  conflict  spectrum  toward  low- 
intensity,  counterlnsurgency  type  operations. 
It  is  important  not  to  confuse  the  likelihood 
of  a  given  type  of  military  confrontation  with 
the  extent  of  the  threat  It  imposes.  Conven- 
tional operations  may  be  more  likely  than  a 
thermonuclear  exchange  but  they  are  also 
much  less  damaging.  A  meaningftU  con- 
ventional capability  can  only  supplement 
nuclear  superiority.  It  cannot  substitute  for 
it. 

TECHNOLOGICAL    ADVANCE 

4.  Technological  advance  cannot  be 
wished  away  or  stopped  at  a  point  that  may 
appear  to  be  convenient  or  desirable.  Tech- 
nology will  w(»-k  for  any  master  who  has  the 
wit  and  the  will  to  exploit  it.  This  coimtry 
must  employ  technology  with  Imagination 
and  daring  in  a  search  both  for  new  means 
of  defense  an<J,  equally  Important,  new  ways 
of  preventing  war. 
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5.  One  area  of  military  teclinologlcal  po- 
tential In  which  this  Nation  obviously  U 
wiftiring  leea  than  a  maximum  effort  \b  mili- 
tary space.  As  we  noted  last  year,  space 
proTldea  a  new  pivot  for  military  capability. 
We  must  exploit  military  space  to  extend  and 
preserve  our  deterrent  strength,  to  control 
and  Inhibit  thoae  who  would  use  their  power 
aggressively  to  dominate  life  on  earth.  All 
of  our  national  space  efforts.  Including  purely 
scientific  exploratory  programs,  must  be 
measured  first  against  this  yardstick.  The 
national  Interest  must  be  the  prime  purpose 
of  every  national  program. 

■rmATBCIO  OPTIONS 

«.  This  Nation  must  avoid  sterile  strategic 
doctrine  that  strives  for  a  stalemate  that 
would  be  as  dlfflcult  for  us  to  maintain  as  It 
would  be  easy  for  the  enemy  to  upset. 
Hence,  we  of  the  Air  Force  Association  reit- 
erate our  firm  belief  In  the  need  for  a  mix- 
ture of  forcea  and  weapons  tailored  to  the 
Job  to  be  done.  While  the  new  strategy  pur- 
ports to  widen  our  strategic  options.  It  has 
In  fact  limited  these  options  by  phasing  out 
manned  strategic  systems.  Only  such  a  mix, 
of  manned  and  unmanned  systems,  airborne 
and  spacebome,  offensive  and  defensive,  can 
glre  our  planners  the  number  of  options,  the 
▼arlety  of  choice,  they  need  to  match  wits 
as  well  as  weapons  with  a  determined  enemy. 
Specifically,  we  call  for  development  and  pro- 
duction of  advanced  bomber  and  Interceptor 
systems  In  order  to  avoid  a  dangerous  over- 
reliance  on  missile  systems. 

AKMS  coMPrrrnow 

7.  We  of  the  Air  Force  Association  hold 
that  this  Nation  need  feel  neither  a  sense  of 
guilt  nor  of  apology  In  engaging  In  an  arms 
competition  that  It  did  not  seek,  a  compe- 
tition that  was  thrust  upon  It  by  those  who 
seek  to  dominate  all  men.  We  submit  that 
this  Nation  and  Its  allies  have  a  solemn  obli- 
gation to  prevail  in  this  competition. 

•nSt  BAl* 

8.  Holding  these  beliefs,  we  of  the  Air 
Force  Association  are  particularly  troubled 
both  by  the  substance  of  the  proposed  test 
ban  treaty  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  thrust  upon  the  Congress,  otir  military 
leadership,  and  upon  the  American  people. 
Much  of  the  basic  Information  pertinent  to 
a  prudent  decision  remains  in  contention. 

We  are  keenly  aware  of  the  military  risks 
which  are  inherent  In  this  treaty.  The  po- 
litical gains  which  are  supposed  to  outweigh 
these  risks  are  not  so  clear.  Whenever  a 
nation  limits  Its  freedom  of  technical  Initia- 
tive in  any  important  field,  its  security  is 
endangered. 

It  is  our  conTlctlon,  therefore,  that  even 
if  the  promised  safeguards  should  material- 
ize, ratification  of  the  proposed  test  ban 
treaty  would  entail  unacceptable  risks  to 
the  security  of  this  Nation  and  of  the  free 
world. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  CERTAIN  LEG- 
ISLATIVE CALENDAR  MEASURES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  approval  of  the  distlngiilshed 
minority  leader,  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senate  consider  at  this  time,  as  in 
legislative  session,  a  few  calendar  meas- 
ures to  which  there  is  no  objection. 
They  have  been  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration;  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  now 
be  considered,  as  in  legislative  session, 
starting  with  Calendar  No.  464,  and 
ending  with  Calendar  No.  471. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  these  calendar  measures 
will  now  be  considered,  as  in  legislative 
session. 


4LDDITIONAL      FUNDS     FOR     COM- 
MITTEE ON   LABOR  AND  PUBLIC 
i   WELFARE 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  182)  provid- 
i»ig  additional  funds  for  the  Committee 
0n  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Conunlttee  on  Labor 
ind  Public  Welfare  is  hereby  authorized  to 
Expand  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  during  the  Eighty-eighth  Congress, 

116,000  In  addition  to  the  amount,  and  for 
tie  same  purpose,  specified  in  section  134(a) 
kf  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  ^p- 
broved  August  2,  1946. 


•RINTINO  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
!    OP  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 
I    FOR    COMMITTEE     ON    FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
kes.  58)  to  print  additional  copies  of  the 
nearings  on  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
lor  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
^as  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

I  Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  five  thousand 
additional  copies  of  the  hearings  on  Eiecu- 
ilve  M.  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  first  session. 
TNuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty",  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
ilons. 


PRINTING  AS  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
AND  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP 
COMMITTEE  PRINT  ENTITLED 
"THE  AMBASSADOR  AND  THE 
PROBLEM  OP  COORDINATION" 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  190)  authoriz- 
ng  the  printing  as  a  Senate  document 
laid  additional  copies  of  the  committee 
print  entitled  "The  Ambassador  and  the 
problem  of  Coordination"  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
I  Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate docvunent  the  committee  print  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  of 
the  Eighty-eighth  Congress  entitled  "The 
Ambassador  and  the  Problem  of  Coordina- 
tion" (a  study  submitted  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  National  Security  Staffing  and  Op- 
erations); and  that  there  be  printed  six 
thousand  additional  copies  of  such  docu- 
tnent  for  the  use  of  that  committee. 


PRINTING  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 
HEARINGS  ENTITLED  "CASTRO 
NETWORK  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES" 

I  The  resolution  (S.  Res.  193)  to  print 
additional  copies  of  certain  hearings  en- 
titled "Castro  Network'  in  the  United 
(States  '  was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
{follows: 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed,  for  the 
luse  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  five 
thousand  copies  of  part  6  of  hearings  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security  on  the 
^'Castro  Network  In  the  United  States". 


PRINTING  AS  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
AND  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 
STUDY  ENTITLED  "THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT    AND    EDUCATION" 

The  concurrent  resolution    (H.  Con. 
les.  203)  authorizing  the  printing  as  a 


House  document  and  additional  copies  of 
the  study  entitled  "The  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  Education"  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

PRINTING  AS  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
SELECTED  EXCERPTS  RELATING 
TO  1963-64  NATIONAL  COLLEGE 
DEBATE  TOPIC  COMPILED  BY 
LEGISLATIVE  REFERENCE  SERV- 
ICE OF  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  212)  authorizing  the  printing  of 
selected  excerpts  relating  to  the  1963-64 
national  college  debate  topic  compiled 
by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  as  a  House  docu- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes,  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 
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MILDRED  F.  STEGALL 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  194)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Mildred  F.  Stegall  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  la  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Mildred  P.  Stegall,  widow  of  Glynn  D.  Stegall, 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  stma  equal  to  one  year's  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  con- 
sidered Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  all 
other  allowances. 


UNA  M.  HUSKEY  SHARP  JACKSON, 
LOUISE  HUSKEY  McNEER,  AND 
TILLMAN  B.  HUSKEY,  JR. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  195)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Una  M.  Huskey  Sharp  Jack- 
son, Louise  Huskey  McNeer,  and  Tillman 
B.  Huskey,  Jr..  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  funds  of  the  Senate,  to 
Una  M.  Huskey  Sharp  Jackson  and  Louise 
Huskey  McNeer,  daughters,  and  Tillman  B. 
Huskey,  Jr.,  son  of  Tillman  B.  Huskey,  an 
employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  sum  to  each  equal  to  four  months' 
compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  s\im 
to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  funeral  ex- 
penses and  all  other  allowances.  _.-- 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.      \ 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MINING  CENTENNIAL  SPEECH 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  when 
someone  says  that  the  year  1963  is  a 
centennial  year,  we  almost  automatically 
think  of  some  event  connected  with  the 
Civil  War,  which  was  occupying  the  full 
attention  of  the  Nation  a  century  ago. 
I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 


to  other  events  of  which  1963  is  the  cen- 
tennial— events  that  have  had  great  Im- 
pact on  Utah  and  the  Nation. 

The  year  1063  has  been  declared  by 
Utah's  Gov.  George  D.  Clyde  as  the  cen- 
tennial year  of  mining  in  the  State  of 
Utah.  It  was  just  100  years  ago.  on  Sep- 
tember 17,  1863.  that  George  P.  Ogllvle 
located  the  first  claim — the  Jordan — in 
what  was  then  the  Utah  Territory.  Ogil- 
vie,  logging  timber  in  the  Oquirrh  Moun- 
tains for  Archibald  Gardner's  lumber 
mill,  discovered  lead-silver  ore  in  Bing- 
ham Canyon,  Utah.  He  took  a  sample 
to  Col. — later  Gen.— Patrick  E.  Con- 
nor, stationed  at  Fort  IDouglas,  Utah, 
as  the  commander  of  the  California  vol- 
unteers. After  determining  the  high  sil- 
ver-lead content  of  the  ore.  Connor 
joined  with  Ogllvle.  Gardner,  and  others 
in  locating  the  claim. 

Many  of  Connor's  men  had  been  pros- 
I>ectors  in  California,  and  after  the  for- 
mation of  this  first  claim  group,  pros- 
pecting intensified.  Some  mining  activ- 
ity In  the  territory  had  gone  on  prior  to 
this  time,  of  course,  but  It  was  connected 
with  the  efforts  of  the  pioneers  to  develop 
a  self -sufficient,  home  Industry  economy. 
The  year  1863  marked  the  beglrming  of 
mining  operations  that  represented  the 
risk  of  private  capital  in  operations  based 
on  individual  ownership,  investment,  and 
profit. 

Economic  conditions  of  the  time  were 
not  favorable  enough  to  prevent  failure 
of  the  first  operations.  Costs  were  pro- 
hibitively high — particularly  freight 
costs.  "This  made  equipment  expensive 
and  markets  seem  very  distant.  General 
Connor  built  the  first  smelting  furnace 
in  Utah  in  1864.  at  Stockton,  and  eight 
other  furnaces  were  built  the  same  year, 
but  there  was  no  immediate  result  from 
'  these  efforts  except  to  jM^ve  that  the  ore 
was  easy  to  treat.  Companies  organised 
with  high  hopes  overspent  and  went 
bankrupt.  Near  the  end  of  1866,  activity 
on  the  new  discoveries  came  to  a  full 
stop. 

But  In  1869  the  railroad  came  to  Utah, 
with  its  promise  of  lower  rates  and  solu- 
tion for  th«  transportation  problem. 
Mining  Interest  reached  booming  propor- 
tions. By  1871.  there  were  147  mines,  20 
smelters,  and  5  mills  active  in  Utah.  In 
1872,  Utah  produced  11,785  tons  of  lead— 
45  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  production 
for  the  year.  Ironically,  such  copper  de- 
posits were  found  were  largely  neglected 
because  they  were  low  grade  and  not  as 
easily  smelted  as  the  lead  ores.  The 
average  copper  content  of  the  ore  at 
Bingham  Canyon,  now  the  site  of  the 
world's  largest  open  pit  copper  mine.  Is 
seventy -five  one-hundredths  of  1  i)er- 
cent.  In  normal  underground  opera- 
tions, this  simply  cannot  be  mined  eco- 
nomically. 

But  the  operation  at  Bingham  Canyon, 
now  directed  by  the  Kennecott  Copper 
Corp.,  Is  no  ordinary  operation.  Instead 
of  tunnelling  to  the  ore  body,  the  miners 
blast  and  steam  shovel  their  way  to  it, 
digging  an  ever  wider,  ever  deeper  open 
pit,  removing  the  overburden  of  waste 
material  In  order  to  get  to  the  ore. 
Where  once  there  was  a  mountain,  there 
now  exists  a  pit  so  large  that  the  Empire 


State  Building,  television  tower  and  all, 
would  only  reach  three-fourths  of  the 
way  up  the  mine's  west  rim.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  mine  suggests  the  magnitude 
of  the  task  facing  the  early  mining  men 
who  took  the  great  gamble  to  start  this 
enterprise. 

Two  young  mining  engineers,  Daniel  C. 
Jackling  and  Robert  C.  CJemmell,  ex- 
amined the  property  at  the  request  of 
Capt.  Joseph  R.  DeLamar,  a  pioneer  in 
Utah  mining.  Captain  DeLamar  had 
been  interested  in  the  property  by  Col. 
Enos  A.  Wall,  who  had  seen  the  possibil- 
ities of  the  copper  deposits  and  started 
acquiring  claims  as  early  as  1877.  The 
report  filed  by  Jackling  and  Gemmell 
was  one  of  the  most  significant  ever 
written  about  a  potential  mining  prop- 
erty, although  it  was  ridiculed  by  many 
of  the  successful  mining  men  of  the  era. 
One  such  expert  pointed  out  that  the  ore 
content  was  less  than  that  which  was 
being  dumped  as  waste  material  at  the 
copper  mills  at  Butte,  Mont.  Captain 
DeLamar  went  along  with  this  current 
of  feeling,  and  dropped  out  of  the  ven- 
ture, but  the  others  pressed  on.  Finally, 
on  the  strength  of  the  report  and  after 
inspection  of  the  property  several  mei»- 
were  persuaded  to  provide  the  initial 
financing  for  the  enterprise  and  the  Utah 
Copper  Co.  was  organized  under  the  laws 
of  Colorado  on  June  4,  1903.  The  first 
copper  ore  was  milled  in  August  1903. 

The  first  operations  were  confined  to 
underground  mining,  contrary  to  the 
Jackling  report  that  opencut  mining 
would  be  more  advantageous.  But  it 
progressed,  both  in  the  underground 
operations  and  In  the  opencut  activ- 
ities. In  1914,  all  imderground  mining 
was  discontinued,  and  the  entire  prop- 
erty was  converted  to  opencut  methods. 
Research  provided  ways  of  recovering 
more  and  more  of  the  copper,  and  the 
operation  grew  larger  and  stronger. 

During  the  Second  World  War,  with 
cc^jper  in  such  great  demand,  the  mine 
puJshed  on  to  set  world  records  for  pro- 
duction, records  that  have  never  been 
equaled.  The  Nation  as  a  whole  was 
benefited  in  a  very  vital  way  by  the  vision 
of  the  first  mining  men  who  so  t&a&- 
ciously  stood  by  their  vision  and  woilced 
to  make  this  industry  a  reality. 

However,  famous  as  the  copper  success 
story  in  Utah  is,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
only  success  story.  Coal  was  first  noted 
in  the  now  famous  Carbon  and  Emery 
County  coal  fields  in  1853,  but  shipments 
were  not  made  from  these  fields  until  the 
railroad  to  the  area  was  completed  in 
1878.  The  Carbon -Emery  field  became 
the  major  Utah  producer,  with  over  1 
million  tons  produced  for  the  first  time  in 
1900;  Gilsonite.  even  today  mined  only 
in  Utah,  was  discovered  in  the  east  cen- 
tral portions  of  the  State  in  1884. 

Utah  produced  all  the  sulfur  mined 
in  the  United  States  in  1887 — 3,000  tona. 
Lime,  gypsum,  and  phosphate  were  also 
discovered  and  produced  for  commercial 
use. 

Other  elements,  whose  use  was  limited 
in  the  mining  days  of  the  1860*8  but 
which  hold  such  promise  for  us  in  these 
dajrs,  have  been  found  in  Utah  since  those 
first  prospectors  went  out  looking  for^ 
lead,  silver,  and  gold  100  years  ago.   Pot- 


ash, on  and  gas.  uranium,  beryllium,  and 
many  others  have  come  to  light,  showing 
that  Utah  and  the  Nation  can  look  for- 
ward to  the  next  100  srears  with  as  much 
hope  as  the  last  100  years  have  brought 
to  us  in  this  type  of  enterprise. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  who  guided  the  Na- 
tion's destiny  100  years  ago,  once  said, 
"Utah  will  yet  become  the  treasure  house 
of  the  Nation."  In  the  century  just 
passed,  Utah  has  done  much  to  fulfill 
that  prophecy,  which  will  still  be  valid 
for  many  more  years  to  come. 


MONTANAN  SWEEPS  RIFLE 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  announce  that  a 
fellow  Montanan,  the  first  in  the  history 
of  the  national  rifle  and  pistol  cham- 
pionships, has  won  both  prone  and  posi- 
tion small-bore  rifle  championships. 
Lones  W.  Wigger,  Jr.,  of  Carter,  Mont., 
has  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  small  bore 
rifle  championships  at  Camp  Perry.  Ohio. 

Lones  Wigger  is  a  first  lieutenant  in 
the  Army  Reserve  now  on  active  duty 
where  they  have  assigned  him  as  marks- 
manship Instructor  at  Port  Bermlng,  Oa, 
Wigger  has  many  trophies  to  his  credit 
and  has  been  active  in  competitive  shoot- 
ing since  he  was  a  boy. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  Lones  Wigger  my 
heartiest  congratulations  and  ask  that  a 
news  story  appearing  in  the  August  25, 
1963,  edition  of  the  Great  Falls  Tribune 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks in  the  CoNGREssioKAL  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CaBTxa  Mam  Is  PzasT  Dual  TrmjST 

CAKTEa. — When  Lones  W.  Wigger,  Jr.,  re- 
turns to  the  Wigger  ranch  near  here  late  this 
month,  he'll  be  well  laden  with  trophies 
awarded  him  during  his  recent  sweep  of  the 
small-bore  rifle  championships  at  Camp 
Perry,  Ohio. 

Wigger  Is  the  first  man  In  the  history  of 
the  naticxial  rifle  and  pistol  champlonahlps 
to  win  both  prone  and  position  small-bore 
rifle  championships. 

Wigger,  a  first  lieutenant  In  the  Army  Re- 
serve, wUl  come  h<»ne  for  a  brief  stay  before 
returning  to  active  Army  duty  this  fall.  Be- 
fore completing  a  recent  tour  of  active  duty, 
he  was  stationed  at  Fort  Bennlng,  Oa.,  as  a 
marksmanship  Instructor  naturally. 

Winning  In  rifle  meets  Is  nothing  new  to 
Wigger,  but  this  was  hts  big  win  In  the  na- 
tionals. He  has  been  competing  In  the  Camp 
Perry  meets  since  1966,  but  third  was  tha 
highest  he  had  finished  until  his  double 
sweep  this  year. 

Wigger,  whose  father  also  Is  a  top  shooter, 
began  competitive  shooting  as  a  boy  In  1949. 
He  Is  the  holder  of  three  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation records  and  was  on  the  n.S.  team 
which  won  the  small-bore  champlcmshlp  In 
the  pan-American  games  In  Brazil  last 
winter. 


PLIGHT  OF  THE  ALASKA  SALMON 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruenzng],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Recorb  at  this  point 
a  resolution  of  the  Ketchikan,  Alaska. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  dealing  with  the 
situation  of  the  Alaska  salmon  industry. 
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There  beiB«  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO,  as  follows: 

RKaoLunoM  or  thx  Kxtchikam.  Alaska, 

CBAMBm    or    COMMXXCZ 

Wber«as  the  welfare  of  the  Alaska  salmon 
Industry  Is  of  prime  Importance  to  the  econ- 
omy of  Ketchikan;  and 

Whereas  the  welfare  of  this  industry  would 
be  seriously  endangered  if  the  abstention 
policy  formulated  by  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, and  Japan  10  years  ago  is  rescinded; 
and 

Whereas  the  abstention  principle  is  based 
on  the  Truman  proclamation  establishing 
that  any  nation  that  has  subjected  one  of 
Its  own  coastal  fisheries  to  investigation  and 
regulation  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  the 
fishery  and  is  making  as  full  use  of  it  as 
should  be  made,  has  an  exclusive  right  to 
that   fishery    as   far   offshore   as   it   extends; 


Whereas  American  salmon  fishermen,  the 
industry  and  Government  have  abided  by  the 
terms  of  both  the  Truman  proclamation  and 
the  subsequent  abstention  principle;  and 

Whereas  both  United  States  and  Canadian 
fishermen  are  prohibited  from  net  fishing 
for  salmon  beyond  the  3 -mile  limit  on  the 
high  seas  In  the  Interest  of  conservation  and 
proper  management  of  the  salmon  fisheries: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Ketchikan  Chamber 
of  Commerce  urges  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Japan  to  renew 
the  abstention  principle  at  their  meeting  In 
Tokyo  on  September  18.  19«3. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  MERWIN  COAD. 
PORMER  IOWA  REPRESENTATIVE, 
AS  A  $75  A  DAY  CONSX7LTANT 

Mr.  MILLER,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Des  Moines  Register  for  September  11 
appears  an  article  by  the  distinguished 
reporter  for  the  Des  Moines  Register.  Mr. 
Clark  Mollenhoff.  entitled  "Coad  Given 
Federal  Job  at  $75  a  Day."  The  article 
relates  to  information  that  a  former 
Democratic  Representative  from  Iowa 
has  been  retained  on  the  payroll  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
as  a  consultant  at  $75  a  day. 

The  article  is  self-explanatory,  but  I 
should  like  to  make  the  following  com- 
ment: 

On  June  21.  1962.  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  a  vote  of  215  to  205,  voted 
to  recommit  the  feed  grain  contitd  bill 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House.    That  was  a  very  close  vote. 

Noses  were  being  counted  very  care- 
fully. The  feed  grain  control  bill  was 
one  which  would  have  placed  exceptional 
and,  I  woxild  say.  almost  heretofore  un- 
known controls  in  the  hands  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  The  bill  was  re- 
c(»nmitted  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
the  committee  to  ronove  those  controls. 
We  all  know  that  subsequently  the  com- 
mittee did  vote  out  a  bill  from  which 
controls  had  been  removed,  and  con- 
tinued the  so-called  emergency  feed 
grains  program  for  another  2  years. 

Following  that  vote  I  made  an  analysis 
of  the  rollcall  record  and  ascertained 
that  the  two  Democratic  Representatives 
from  the  State  of  Iowa  had  split  their 
votes.  Representative  N«al  Smith  from 
the  Wfth  District  voted  for  recommittal. 
On  the  basis  of  my  best  information,  the 
temperament  of  the  Iowa  farmers  was 
very  heavily  against  the  bill.   It  appeared 


<]lear  to  me  that  inasmuch  as  Repre- 
sentative Smith  would  be  seeking  re- 
election in  Iowa,  his  vote  was  very  much 
in  accord  with  the  wishes  of  the  Iowa 
flarmers. 

Representative  Coad,  due  to  certain 
(iifflculties  which  are  outlined  in  the 
article  to  which  I  have  referred,  had 
already  revealed  that  he  would  not  be  a 
candidate  for  reelection.  He  voted 
against  recommittal.  I  stated  at  that 
time  that  the  reason  for  the  split  in  the 
Votes  was  that  Representative  Smith 
Vanted  to  be  reelected  in  Iowa  and  Rep- 
ijesentative  Coad  wanted  a  job  on  the 
New  Frontier  when  his  term  expired. 

Finally,  the  payoff  has  occurred. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objeclon,  the  article 
Yas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

COAO     OlVILN     PEDEBAL     JOB     AT     $75     A     DAT 

,         Finds  Sanctuakt  in  AID  Aoenct 
(By  Clark  MoUenhoff) 

'  Washington.  DC. — The  Kennedy  admin- 
istration has  hired  Merwln  Coad.  the  former 
Iowa  Congressman,  as  a  $75-a-day  consult- 
ant   for    the    foreign    aid   program. 

Coad  is  the  second  former  Iowa  Demo- 
itlc  Congressman  to  find  a  sanctuary  In 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
MiD),  which  handles  the  administration  of 
4he  multlbllllon-doUar  foreign  aid  program. 

i  The  other  former  Congressman  Is  Leonard 
^olf,  who  was  defeated  in  1960  after  he 
dame  under  heavy  critcism  for  nepotism. 
wolf  had  bis  wife  on  the  congressional  pay- 
Boll  at  more  than  $13,000  a  year. 

SINCE  JULY  so 

The  AID  division  of  the  State  Department 
Oonflrmed  that  Coad  has  been  on  the  pay- 
roll at  $75  a  day  since  July  30.  He  serves 
as  a  consultant  on  voluntary  agencies  in  the 
Office  of  Material  Services. 

A  spokesman  for  the  AID  agency  stated 
tihat  Coad  wtts  hired  to  develop  more  effec- 
tive programs  for  the  coordination  of  the 
operations  of  International  relief  agencies 
that  cooperate  with  the  foreign  aid  agency. 

His  work  will  involve  the  53  agencies  that 
qngage  in  international  relief.  These  In- 
clude such  agencies  as  CARE,  the  Toung 
Women's  Christian  Association,  the  Toung 
Men's  Christian  Association,  and  many 
Ohxirch  organizations. 

A   spokesman  for  the   foreign-aid   agency 

rUd  Coad  was  probably  selected  because  of 
is  background  In  church  work.  He  was  a 
minister  for  the  Church  of  Christ  from  1949 
to  1967  when  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
trom  Boone,  Iowa,  to  represent  the  old  Sixth 
Congressional  District. 

I  Coad  decided  not  to  run  for  Congress  on 
June  9,  1961.  the  day  that  Mrs.  Dolores  Coad, 
bis  first  wife,  filed  suit  for  divorce  In  Boone. 
Mrs.  Dolores  Coad.  mother  of  three  small 
Children,  was  unaware  that  Coed  had  already 

Jbtalned  a  quickie  divorce  in  Alabama  sev- 
ral  months  earlier. 

I  WEEKS    LATES 

J  It  was  nearly  2  weeks  after  his  wife  filed 
the  divorce  petition  tliat  Coad  admitted  he 
bad  already  obtained  an  Alabama  divorce  and 
41ready  married  the  curvaceous  blonde  for- 
faer  bathing  beauty.  Mrs.  Carol  Peters,  who 
bad  been  working  as  Coad's  secretary. 
1  Mrs.  Peters  had  only  recently  divorced  Ed 
feters.  who  was  then  serving  as  Coad's  ad- 
ailnistratlve  assistant. 

Coad  declared  that  his  first  wife's  request 
tor  $1,200  a  month  In  child  support  and  all- 
toony  was  entirely  unrealistic,  and  he  pointed 


out  that  his  Alabama  decree  gave  her  $300 
a  month. 

He  also  admitted  at  that  time  that  he  was 
in  heavy  debt  as  a  result  of  losses  on  grain 
speculation,  and  because  of  heavy  losses 
suffered  while  gambling  at  the  Washington 
Army  and  Navy  Club. 

Coad  said  he  had  never  used  any  Inside  In- 
formation from  his  post  on  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  in  connection  with  his 
grain  speculation. 

CHECK    BOUNCES 

However,  he  admitted  that  he  had  written 
a  bad  $4,000  check  on  his  account  with  the 
House  Sergeant  at  Arms  In  trying  to  cover 
some  gambling  debts. 

Coad  was  regarded  as  through  In  Iowa 
politics  as  a  result  of  the  tangled  marital  af- 
fairs and  his  financial  troubles.  A  redlstrlct- 
Ing  of  Iowa  left  him  In  the  same  district 
with  Representative  Neal  Smith,  another 
Democrat,  and  Coad  received  too  little  en- 
couragement to  make  another  effort  In 
politics,  even  though  he  occasionally  tried  to 
stir  interest. 

Coad  took  a  defiant  attitude  relative  to 
his  congressional  pajrroll.  and  raised  his  new 
wife's  salary  of  about  $6,000  to  more  than 
$12,600  a  year  although  there  were  long  pe- 
riods of  time  when  she  never  came  near  the 
office. 

Coad's  congressional  salary  was  $22,600  a 
year,  giving  them  combined  Income  of  more 
than  $36,000. 

There  were  loud  complaints  about  Coad's 
use  of  the  public  pa3rroll.  and  his  refusal  to 
discuss  his  wife's  duties.  Church  groups 
condemned  him,  most  Democratic  poli- 
ticians from  Iowa  shxinned  him,  and  it  ap- 
peared the  Kennedy  administration  gave  him 
a  cold  shoulder  when  he  made  several  efforts 
to  use  his  political  friends  In  Washington 
to  get  a  high-level  job. 

orr  patoll 

The  former  Congressman  went  off  the 
congressional  payroll  In  January,  and  short- 
ly after  that  his  wife  joined  the  payroll  of  a 
new  Democratic  Congressman  from  Califor- 
nia, tin.  Carol  Coad  had  some  personality 
clash  with  the  wife  of  the  California  Demo- 
crat and  she  was  dropped  from  that  secre- 
tarial job. 

Coad  has  billed  himself  as  a  management 
cons\iltant,  but  has  been  reported  to  have 
had  no  steady  work  since  January. 

His  present  job  on  the  foreign  aid  staff 
Is  reported  to  be  a  temporary  job,  for  90 
days.  However,  these  so-caUed  temporary 
jobs  are  often  stretched  out  for  several 
years. 

Representative  Neal  Smith  did  not  recom- 
mend Coad  for  the  post,  and  did  not  know 
that  he  had  been  hired  until  late  Tuesday. 
An  AID  spokesman  s€tid  he  did  not  know 
who  had  hired  Coad,  or  whether  the  job  had 
been  cleared  at  the  White  House. 
smith  statement 

Smith  said:  "I  made  no  recommendation 
for  Coad  and  was  unaware  he  was  In  a  Gov- 
ernment position  until  today." 

Smith  said  he  did  not  believe  the  Iowa 
Democratic  organization  had  recommended 
appointment  of  Coad,  but  that  several 
months  ago  officials  of  the  State  Democratic 
organization  had  notified  the  administra- 
tion they  would  have  no  objections  If  the 
administration  saw  fit  to  appoint  Coad  to 
some  job. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  IN- 
STRUCTION REGARDING  COM- 
MUNISM 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
this  week  the  Associated  Press  in  Arizona 
carried  a  story  describing  a  course  In  the 
principles  of  communism  being  taught  at 
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Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  High  School.  As  one 
who  has  advocated  this  type  of  high 
school  and  college  instruction  to  better 
inform  our  young  people  about  the  evils 
of  communism,  I  am  proud  that  my  State 
has  taken  the  lead  in  this  field.  Espe- 
cially noteworthy  is  the  comment  of  one 
of  the  students  who  completed  this 
course: 

Before  I  took  this  course  I  was  against 
communism  just  because  It  was  communism. 
Now  I  can  say  I  am  against  conununlsm  be- 
cause of  this,  that  or  the  other.  Now  I  have 
reason  backing  me  up. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  tills  story,  written  by  William  Hoyt 
of  the  Arizona  Daily  Sim,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nev^s  Stokt  From  the  Arizona  Daily  Sun 
(By  William  Hoyt) 

Flaostait. — Qiiletly,  without  fanfare  or 
dispute.  Flagstaff  High  School  has  completed 
an  experiment  in  the  teaching  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  communism. 

So  successful  was  the  experiment,  that  the 
course  will  be  a  regular  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum this  faU. 

Authorized  last  year  by  the  school  board, 
the  course  lasts  18  weeks  (one  semester)  and 
bears  the  noncontroverslal  title:  "Compara- 
tive Governments."  It  Is  the  only  full 
semester  course  In  Arlsona  dealing  exhaus- 
tively with  communism;  perhaps  one  of  the 
few  In  the  Nation.  Its  content  is  one  that 
has  ripped  other  school  boards,  and  even 
communities,  in  half. 

In  Flagstaff,  It  has  been  a  different  story. 
Once  the  board  decided  such  a  course  should 
be  provided,  the  Job  of  putting  it  together 
was  handed  to  social  studies  teachers.  Jack 
Wallace  and  Richard  Kuhn. 

Their  first  job  was  to  write  to  other  points 
within  and  without  the  SJjfite.  The  replies 
gave  them  little  help.  ~~^' 

"We  got  answers  back  from  everywhere," 
Wallace  said,  "but  none  of  them  had  an  18- 
week  course.  Most  of  them  had  unit  studies 
on  the  subject  that  were  strictly  incidental 
to  the  main  topic  of  the  whole  course." 

So  the  two  men  developed  their  own 
course. 

The  guinea  pigs  were  60  juniors  and  sen- 
iors. Without  exception,  they  completed  the 
course  with  nothing  but  praise  and  construc- 
tive criticism. 

Wallace,  31,  a  homegrown  boy  who  received 
his  bachelor's  degree  from  Arizona  State 
College  at  Flagstaff  In  1956  and  a  master's 
from  the  same  school,  was  assigned  to  teach 
the  course. 

As  the  Instructor,  WaUace  was  the  man  on 
the  spot.  He  has  survived  without  ulcers, 
nervousness,  or  loss  of  friends. 

Said  Wallace:  "We  have  found  so  far  that 
the  community  seems  to  have  accepted  it 
completely.    We've  had  no  criticisms  at  all." 

Supported  by  the  school  board  and  Supt. 
Sturgeon  Cromer,  Wallace  Insisted  that  stu- 
dents be  exposed  to  all  material  touching 
on  the  politically  sensitive  subject. 

"We  present  them  all  the  facts  we  can." 
Wallace  explained,  "and  let  them  take  It 
from  there.  We  feel  that  If  they  make  a 
thorough  study  of  democratic  forms  of  gov- 
ernment along  with  totalitarian  forms,  such 
as  fascism  and  communism,  the  students 
will  be  able  to  discern  for  themselves  the 
virtues  of  the  former  and  the  faults  of  the 
latter." 

Communism,  of  course.  Is  not  the  only 
system  explained.  The  course  begins  with 
"Great  Britain,  Mother  of  Parliamentary 
Government,"  swings  Into  France,  the  demo- 
cratic socialism  of  the  Scandinavian  coun- 


tries and  on  through  such  others  as  fascism, 
political  history  from  Sparta  to  Cuba  and 
"the  Foundation  of  Democracy." 

Six  weeks  are  devoted  to  communism,  and 
1  week  to  the  philosophies  of  right  and  left 
extremists. 

Wallace  said  the  course's  biggest  problem 
Is  keeping  up  to  date. 

"The  situation  Is  never  the  same,"  he  said, 
"even  within  communism  Itself  which  claims 
It  never  wavers  from  Its  basic  tenets  and 
principles." 

Wallace  uses  three  books  In  the  course: 
"Two  Ways  of  Life,"  by  William  Ebensteln, 
and  "Facts  on  Communism,"  volume  1  of 
the  Communist  Ideology,  U.S.  House  Docu- 
ment 336,  and  the  first  three  chapters  of 
"Contemporary  Governments  in  a  C.E.-DNB 
World."  by  Samuel  Steinberg. 

The  rest  is  up  to  Wallace.  The  students 
think  he  has  done  the  job  well.  After  grades 
had  been  given  this  year,  he  passed  out  ques- 
tionnaires seeking  ways  to  Improve  the  pres- 
entation. 

Unanimously,  the  high -schoolers  approved 
it,  although  some  felt  it  should  be  expanded 
beyond  one  semester. 

Among  the  student  comments:  "I  think  It 
Is  too  short;  I  feel  that  It  is  so  essential  to 
each  of  us  as  U.S.  citizens  that  It  should  be 
required." 

"Before  I  took  this  course  I  was  against 
communism  just  because  It  was  communism. 
Now  I  can  say  I  am  against  conununlsm 
because  of  this,  that,  or  the  other.  Now  I 
have  reason  backing  me  up." 


HAWAII  REACTION  TO  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
MARCH 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  anyone 
present  at  the  civil  rights  march  on  Au- 
gust 28  could  not  fail  to  be  deeply  moved 
by  that  stirring  demonstration  of  our 
fellow  Americans. 

Two  hundred  thousand  of  these  citi- 
zens— at  least  a  third  of  them  of  white 
and  oriental  ancestry— demonstrated 
their  determination  to  "redress  old  griev- 
ances and  help  solve  an  American  crisis." 

Public  response  to  this  d^nonstration 
in  Hawaii  haa  been  overwhelmingly  fa- 
vorable. Two  of  Hawaii's  newspapers 
echo  these  sentiments  in  their  ringing 
editorial  praises  of  the  event. 

Tremendously  impressive  in  its  quiet 
dignity  and  orderliness,  it  is  living  testi- 
mony that,  as  the  HorK>lulu  Advertiser 
pointed  out.  "our  democracy,  though  im- 
perfect, still  endures." 

It  affirms  the  slow  but  sure  progress 
we  are  making  to  extend  equality  under 
law  to  all  our  citizens  regardless  of  race, 
color,  creed,  or  national  origin,  and  in- 
deed reaffirms  that  the  petitioners  shall 
one  day  overcome — "that  old  grievances 
shall  be  redressed  and  that  this  Ameri- 
can crisis  will  in  time  be  resolved." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorials  "They  Shall 
Overcome,"  from  the  Honolulu  Adver- 
tiser printed  on  August  29,  1963,  and 
"Aftermath  of  the  March."  printed  in 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  of  August  30, 
1963.  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  follows: 

[From    the   Honolulu    (Hawaii)    Advertiser, 

Aug.  29,   1963] 

Thet  Shall  Overcome 

In  the  United  States  many  citizens,  because 
of  their  color,  are  denied  the  right  to  vote. 


to  attend  schools  of  their  choice,  "niey  are 
denied  equality  In  public  places  and  In  job 
opportunity. 

This  clear  refusal  to  honor  her  own  first 
principles  has  tarnished  the  Image  of  America 
abroad  and  has  in  recent  months  boUed  up 
Into  the  Nation's  most  crucial,  most  pressing 
domestic  problem. 

Yesterday,  a  great  mass  of  demonstrators, 
both  black  and  white,  estimated  at  from 
100,000  to  200,000.  marched  In  Washington,  as 
they  said,  "to  redress  old  grievances  and  to 
help  resolve  an  American  crisis." 

If  discrimination  caxises  America  to  fall  In 
the  esteem  of  others  and  puts  a  blot  on  the 
national  conscience,  yesterday's  clvU  rights 
march  nevertheless  testifies  that  our  democ- 
racy, although  Imperfect,  still  endures. 

The  demonstration  was  well  organized  and 
well  conducted,  an  almost  Incredible  per- 
formance In  view  of  the  many  thousands 
attending  and  the  highly  emotional  content 
of  their  cause.  There  were  a  few  arrests 
In  Isolated  cases  of  disorderly  conduct — 
which  could  have  happened  almost  any  day 
in  any  city. 

The  violence  which  some  feared  did  not 
erupt,  and  the  very  orderliness  tmdersctn^d 
that  this  was  an  appeal  to  right  and  reason, 
not  as  some  claimed,  an  effort  to  Intimidate 
Congress. 

The  goal  of  the  demonstration  was  quick 
passage  of  President  Kennedy's  dvU  rights 
bUl.  Whether  that  goal  Is  reached  awaits 
events,  but  there  Is  no  question  this  was  one 
of  the  most  Impressive  public  appeals  In  the 
Nation's  history.  It  was,  as  the  leaders  said, 
a  living  petition. 

There  are  not  many  cities,  many  nations, 
where  such  a  demonstration  would  have 
been  permitted,  where  It  would  have  had 
the  sanction  of  authorities  aU  the  way  up 
to  the  Chief  Executive. 

Contrast  It,  for  example,  with  the  demon- 
strations in  South  Vietnam  where  Buddhists 
have  protested  their  Government's  repres- 
sive actions  toward  them — only  to  be 
met  with  gunfire,  mass  arrests  and  the  sack- 
ing of  their  pagodas. 

Unsurprisingly,  the  Communists  sought 
to  capitalize  on  the  demonstration  In  ad- 
vance, to  embarrass  the  United  States  in  Its 
civil  rights  crisis.  Red  China  sent  a  cable 
to  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  offering  support  and 
denouncing  the  Kennedy  administration's 
"ruthless  persecution  erf  Negroes." 

No  thanks,  replied  Executive  Secretary  Roy 
Wllklns.  of  the  NAACP.  First,  he  reminded 
the  Communist  Chinese  that  the  demon- 
stration was  In  support  of  the  President's 
civil  rights  program. 

Then  he  dropped  this  blockbuster: 

"We  await  the  opportunity  to  send  our 
felicitations  to  Chinese  citizens  gathered  In 
a  huge  demonstration  in  your  nation's 
capital  to  protest  living  conditions  under 
your  Government  and  welcomed  there  by 
your  heads  of  state," 

This  single  demonstration  will  not  solve 
America's  civil  rights  problem,  and,  as  we 
said.  It's  unclear  what  Its  Immediate  effect 
will  be. 

But  the  peaceful  manner  in  which  it  was 
staged,  its  forceful  testimony  to  the  pro- 
testers' unshaken  faith  In  American  de- 
mocracy— underscored  by  Mr.  WUklns'  reply 
to  the  Bed  Chinese — ^reaffirm  that  they  shall 
Indeed  eventually  overcome,  that  old  grlev-^ 
ances  will  be  redressed  and  that  this  Ameri- 
can crisis  will  in  time  be  resolved. 


[From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  Aug.  SO, 

1963) 

ArrzEMATB  or  the  Maech 

Will  the  Negro  march  on  Washington  have 
any  tangible  effect,  for  or  against  the  cause 
of  civil  rights? 

You  can  get  a  wide  variety  of  answers  to 
that  question,  and   none  at   them  benefits 
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from  anTthlng  more  than  ■uppo«ltlon  and 
guesswork. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  U  that  no  one 
really  knows  Just  how  much  the  march  will 
accomplish. 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure.  It  did  not 
hurt  the  cause  of  the  Negro.  Most  likely 
It  helped,  but  only  In  an  Indirect  way,  for 
there  Ls  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  Congress- 
men who  are  announced  as  In  opposition  to 
the  pending  civil  rights  bill,  or  portions  of  It, 
have  changed  their  minds  as  a  result  of  the 
march. 

The  plus  benefits.  If  any,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  more  intangible  areas  of  "Image"  and 
•■public  relations." 

If  there  was  anything  that  Impressed  the 
American  people  It  was  the  discipline,  the 
dignity  and  the  orderliness  of  the  demon- 
stration. It  was  highly  charged  emotion- 
ally, to  be  sure,  and  some  of  the  speakers 
were  carried  away.  But  the  conduct  of  the 
demonstrators  was  above  reproach.  They 
knew  how  much  was  at  stake,  and  they  re- 
sponded to  the  appeals  of  their  leaders  to 
set  an  example  of  dignity  and  decorum  that 
would  Impress  all  who  saw  It. 

We  may  have  gained  also  In  our  interna- 
tional "Image"  as  a  result  of  this  demonstra- 
tion. It  Is.  of  course.  In  obvious  contrast  to 
what  has  been  happening  In  South  Vietnam. 
And  few  will  fall  to  take  note  of  the  Implicit 
fact  that  such  a  demonstration  could  not 
have  taken  place  In  Red  Square  at  Moscow 
ot  outaide  Mao's  headquarters  In  Pelplng. 

We  have,  as  a  nation,  exposed  our  weak- 
nesses as  well  as  our  strengths  to  world  view, 
and  In  doing  so.  have  established  beyond 
question  our  reputation  as  a  sincere  and 
honest  reporter  of  the  truth — for  the  Voice  of 
America  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  to  the 
world  what  was  happening  at  the  foot  of  the 
Lincoln  Monument  on  August  28. 

The  Negro,  himself,  may  have  gained  much 
from  the  success  of  his  demonstration.  If 
it  has  taught  him  anything.  It  has  taught 
him  that  his  Just  cause  is  more  effectively 
presented  when  It  is  done  with  the  dignity 
it  deserves  and  without  resort  to  violence 
of  language  or  action  which  can  do  nothing 
but  degrade  the  petitioner. 


I  $m  proud  to  salute  the  American  Na- 
tl<inal  Red  Cross  and  the  International 
R^  Cross  on  this  occasion. 


CENTENNIAL   OP   INTERNATIONAL 
RED   CROSS 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
this  past  week  on  September  1  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross,  of  which  the 
American  National  Red  Cross  is  one  of 
99  mnnber  societies,  celebrated  tse~100th 
anniversary  of  its  founding  in  Geneva. 
It  is  with  particular  pride  that  I  call  at- 
tention to  this  occasion,  for  Miss  Clara 
Barton,  the  founder  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  was  born  and  brought  up  in  Ox- 
ford, Mass. 

Miss  Barton  began  her  humanitarian 
Red  Cross  work  by  aiding  men  of  Massa- 
chusetts regiments  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  since  that  time  the  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross,  through  its  81  chapters. 
has  faithfully  and  effectively  served  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Nation. 
Throughout  the  years  It  has  contributed 
substantially  to  the  health,  safety,  wel- 
fare, and  well-being  of  countless  Ameri- 
can soldiers  and  civilians. 

The  International  Red  Cross,  since  its 
founding  in  1863,  has  grown  from  a  small 
group  to  a  globe-spanning  movement 
in  which  99  nations  participate.  In  the 
past  100  years  the  Red  Cross  Societies 
of  the  world  have  made  a  tremendous 
contribution  to  humanity,  and  there  is 
every  Indication  that  In  the  next  100 
years  the  organization  will  become  an 
ever  stronger  force  for  good  in  our  world. 


ojl' 


OUP  HOSPITALIZATION  FOR  THE 
ELDERLY 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Senate  passed  the  bill  to  give 
assistance  to  the  students  attending  med- 
ical and  dental  schools  of  our  Nation.  I 
voted  for  this  bill  because  I  feel  there 
is ;  a  tremendous  need  for  more  physi- 
cians, dentists,  and  other  professional 
people  In  the  medical  field. 

Equally  as  strongly  through  the  years 
I  have  felt  there  is  a  tremendous  need 
and  a  gi-eat  demand  for  a  program  of 
group  hospital  insurance  for  our  elderly 
P6K)ple.  This  issue  of  hospital  insurance 
for  the  aged  as  a  part  of  our  social  secu- 
rity program  is  not  a  dead  issue  and  I 
h0pe  the  Congress  will  give  as  much 
irrjpetus  and  attention  to  passage  of  leg- 
islation providing  this  hospitalization  in- 
siirance  for  our  aged  as  it  has  done  to 
provide  financial  assistance  for  the  train- 
vng  of  the  doctors  and  other  people  who 
wUl  be  rendering  this  care. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection,  I 
would  like  to  praise  the  group  of  doctors 
who  have  organized  themselves  and  who 
ai?e  known  as  the  Physicians'  Commit- 
ter for  Health  Care  for  the  Aged  Through 
Social  Security.  This  committee  in- 
cludes some  of  the  prominent  physicians 
and  members  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  I  realize  the  American 
AiAedical  Association  as  an  ofiBcial  orga- 
nfeation  takes  the  position  of  opposing 
medical  care  for  the  aged  under  social 
security.  However,  it  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  that  the 
p<>8ition  of  AMA's  officials  does  not  rep- 
resent the  feeling  of  all  physicians. 

In  view  of  all  this,  I  wish  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  an  outstand- 
injg  editorial  entitled  "More  Physicians 
Back  Bill  To  Pay  Aged  Through  Social 
Security,"  which  appeared  in  the  Ander- 
son Independent  of  Anderson,  S.C.,  Sep- 
tember 3.  dealing  with  this  subject.  I 
commend  it  to  the  reading  of  all  the 
Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wM  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a4  follows: 

IttouM  Phtsicians  Back  Bill  To  Pat  Aged 
Tkrotjoh  Social  Skcuutt 

tt's  about  time  to  punch  a  hole  through 
the  propaganda  that  all  physicians  and  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Medical  Association,  like 
sheep,  have  Joined  to  block  the  plan  to  pro- 
tect old  people  against  destitution  due  to 
prolonged  illness  and  hospitalization. 

There  is  a  Physicians  Committee  for  Health 
C*re  for  the  Aged  Through  Social  Security 
wilch  includes  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent physicians  and  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association.  They  are  backing 
tl)e  bill. 

With  congressional  hearings  scheduled 
this  month  on  the  social  security  hospital 
Insurance  bill,  sponsored  by  Senator  Clin- 
TO»N  Andessok,  of  New  Mexico,  and  Rei>re- 
sejitatlve  Cbcil  King,  of  California,  this 
cobimlttee  has  put  together  facts  of  vital 
Iniportance  to  Anderson  area  and  all  other 
AOiericans. 

Ftrst  fact  Is  that  the  present  Kerr-Mllls 
A(^t  offers  no  assistance  at  all  to  the  aged 


sick  unlefs  they  take  equivalent  of  a  pau- 
per's oath. 

No  assistance  Is  available  until  all  an  old 
person's  savings  and  resources  are  exhausted. 

Kerr-Mills  authorises  Federal  matching 
funds  to  States  for  health  care  ot  the  aged 
who  must  prove  need. 

Says  the  committee:  "In  nearly  3  years  of 
operation,  the  Kerr-Mills  Act  has  clearly 
failed  to  meet  the  needs  of  any  but  a  very 
few  of  the  very  neediest  aged."  By  spring 
of  1963.  also,  only  half  the  States  were  oper- 
ating programs  under  Kerr-Mllls. 

Hospitalization  is  the  costliest  part  of  old 
age  medical  care. 

A  single  long  Illness  can  wipe  out  slender 
savings  and  force  the  aged  either  to  seek 
public  assistance  or  help  from  already  over- 
burdened children. 

"Physicians  know."  we  are  told,  "that  be- 
cause of  this  fear,  many  older  people  who 
need  hospital  care  do  not  get  it  at  all  or 
get  it  too  late."    To  quote  further : 

"Half  of  aged  couples  have  total  incomes 
of  less  than  $2,600  annually. 

"Half  of  aged  persons  living  alone  have 
incomes  of  less  than  $1,100  smnually. 

"About  half  of  aged  family  unite  have 
liquid  asseU  of  less  than  •1.000;  many  have 
none. 

"One  in  six  of  the  aged  Is  hospitalized  each 
year. 

"Nine  out  of  ten  older  persons  are  hos- 
pitalized at  least  once  after  age  65. 

"About  half  the  aged  have  no  hospital  In- 
surance. Available  coverage  Is  either  woe- 
fully Inadequate  or  costs  more  than  the  old- 
er person  can  afford  to  pay." 

Therefca'e,  "the  most  economical  and  prac- 
tical answer  to  the  problem  of  financing  the 
health  needs  of  the  aged  is  a  hospitaliza- 
tion program  which  involves  virtually  the 
entire  population. 

"It  enables  people  to  pay  (through  slight 
increase  In  social  eec\irlty)  for  their  protec- 
tion during  the  time  they  can  beet  afford 
to  contribute — while  they  are  working." 
This  approach  eliminates  the  pauper  tests 
because  benefits  are  made  available  as  a  mat- 
ter of  earned  right." 

The  patient  would  have  free  choice  of  his 
physician,  and  would  not  provide  any  direct 
servlcee — only  the  means  of  paying  for  hos- 
pital care. 

The  pending  legislation,  as  the  physicians 
committee  emphasizes,  therefore  "Is  clearly 
not  socialized  medicine"  and  knocks  props 
out  from  under  that  charge  by  opponents. 

We  agree  with  the  physicians  committee 
that  the  legislation  is  "unquestionably  In 
the  national  Interest  and  It  is  virgent  that 
Congress  enact  It  promptly." 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  WIL  LOU  GRAY 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  Just 
recently  one  of  America's  outstanding 
pioneers  In  education,  Dr.  Wil  Lou  Gray, 
celebrated  her  80th  birthday.  Dr.  Gray 
has  spent  her  entire  adult  Ufe  promoting 
the  education  of  people.  She  specialized 
in  educating  adults.  As  an  editorial  in 
the  Anderson  Independent  of  Pridasr, 
September  6,  1963,  said,  "she  declared 
war  upon  Illiteracy  among  adults  and 
youngsters  as  well." 

Mr.  President,  there  are  thousands  of 
South  Carolina  citizens  today  who  re- 
ceive their  inspiration  to  obtain  an  edu- 
cation from  Dr.  Gray,  and  there  are 
thousands  of  South  Carolinians  who  re- 
ceived personal  as  well  as  monetary  as- 
sistance from  Dr.  Gray  in  the  process  of 
obtaining  their  education.  She  has  been 
outspoken  and  outstanding  In  all  of  her 
endeavors  and  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina love  her  and  consider  her  a  truly 


great  lady  who  has  unselfishly  served  our 
State  and  Nation  to  the  fullest. 

In  this  connection.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Anderson  Independent  on  September 
6,  1963,  entitled  "South  Carolina's  Grand 
Young  Lady"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SoTjTH  Carolina's  Grand  Young  Ladt 

The  Gray  reunion  was  held  at  Laurens  and 
Dr.  Wll  Lou  Gray  was  elected ,  president 
emeritus. 

Dr.  Gray,  who  has  Just  reached  her  80th 
birthday,  was  naturally  the  subject  of  the 
day's  speaker,  Dr.  James  F.  Miles  of  Clemson 
College. 

With  a  pittance  of  funds  as  measured  by 
today's  appropriations  but  a  wealth  of  en- 
ergy and  Interest  in  the  well-being  of  future 
generations.  Dr.  Gray  founded  South  Caro- 
lina's Opportxmlty  School  In  1921. 

She  declared  war  upon  Illiteracy  among 
adults  and  youngsters  as  well.  How  many 
thousands  of  successful  South  Carolina  citi- 
zens and  their  descendants  owe  their  status 
to  Dr.  Oray's  Idea  Is  one  of  those  things  you 
can't  nail  down.  She  dealt  with  people  and 
not  statistics. 

In  his  remarks.  Dr.  Miles  referred  to  Dr. 
Gray  as  "South  Carolina's  most  influential 
citizen"  because  during  her  long  and  devoted 
career  she  rescued  thousands  of  persons  from 
hopelessness  and  helped  place  them  on  the 
road  to  becoming  useful  citizens. 

Although  she  is  now  80  years  of  age,  the 
Independent  stiU  admires  her  and  regards 
her  as  "South  Carolina's  grand  young  lady." 


THE  LUMBER  INDUSTRY— PROFITS 
AND  PROGRESS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  a  most  interesting  report 
by  Dun  &  Bradstreet  which  represents  an 
analysis  of  75  representative  lumber 
firms.  This  report  shows  that  1962  was 
the  second  most  prosperous  year  since 
1957  for  the  domestic  lumber  industry 
based  upon  an  analysis  of  75  representa- 
tive firms  by  Dun  k  Bradstreet.  These 
firms  enjoyed  a  median  profit  from  sales 
of  3.88  percent,  just  below  the  1959  6-year 
high  of  4  percent.  Of  significance  is  the 
fact  that  even  more  impressive  were  the 
favorable  gains  made  by  the  upper  and 
lower  quartlle  medians  of  1961.  As  I 
understand  the  analysis  made  by  Dun  & 
Bradstreet,  the  75  firms  were  divided 
into  quartiles  for  the  punxjse  of  analysis 
and  there  are  19  firms  in  each  quartlle. 

Median  profit  ratios  on  both  net  worth, 
which  were  8.27  percent,  and  working 
capital,  which  were  17.37  percent,  showed 
a  considerable  margin  over  1961.  Dun  & 
Bradstreet  states  that  this  improvement 
resulted  from  accelerated  new  housing 
construction,  the  diversification  of  prod- 
uct lines,  tighter  management  controls, 
and  profit  retention.  Dun  &  Bradstreet 
also  finds  that  this  industry  is  basically 
sound  and  the  trend  is  toward  improve- 
ment. 

Last  year  lumber  manufacturers  in- 
creased their  product  by  3  percent  over 
the  1961  level.  These  gains  in  profit 
were  achieved  despite  the  fact  that  con- 
sumption of  lumber  did  hot  achieve  the 
1959  record  level. 


Failures  among  lumber  manufacturers 
reached  the  lowest  point  since  1956. 

These  facts  indicate  to  me  that  there 
has  been  a  substantial  improvement  in 
the  situation  for  lumber  manufacturers. 
Certainly  a  substantial  part  of  the  credit 
belongs  to  the  individual  manufacturers 
of  lumber  themselves  who  have  worked 
hard  to  improve  their  product  and  its 
marketing.  In  part  the  improved  situa- 
tion reflects  actions  which  have  been 
taken  by  the  Government  directly  and 
indirectly.  An  example  of  direct  action 
would  be  last  year's  Treasury  Depart- 
ment decision  to  increase  the  deprecia- 
tion allowances  generally  and  specifically 
for  the  lumber  industry. 

There  are  some  who  contend  that  the 
infiow  of  Canadian  lumber  has  been 
ruinous  to  the  lumber  industry.  The 
increase  in  imi>orts  has  also  been  a  mat- 
ter of  concern.  However,  Dun  &  Brad- 
street is  not  an  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  arm  of  a  trade  association 
which  could  be  regarded  as  trying  to 
prove  a  point.  It  is  an  organization 
which  performs  a  service  to  investors  and 
to  the  business  community  generally,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  observe  its  conclusion 
that  lumber  manufacturers  enjoyed  in- 
creased sales  and  good  net  profits  in  1962 
while  maintaining  a  sound  financial  con- 
dition. I  believe  that  this  study  has  an 
important  bearing  on  oft-repeated  pro- 
posals that  we  should  impose  a  quota  on 
the  Importation  of  Canadian  lumber.  It 
would  be  my  judgment  that  the  lumber 
industry  of  the  two  nations  can  achieve 
greater  prosperity  on  a  mutually  bene- 
ficial basis  through  genuine  cooperative 
efforts,  than  by  any  other  route.  I  think 
that  this  is  a  course  which  deserves 
greater  attention. 

Early  this  month,  I  was  advised  that 
Canadian  and  American  lumber  industry 
representatives  met  in  Cottage  Grove, 
Oreg.,  to  formulate  a  joint  program  to 
increase  the  sale  of  lumber  products.  I 
was  told  that  they  reached  agreement 
on  expanding  the  total  market  for 
northern  American  wood  products  and 
that  the  Canadians  were  p>ersuaded  to 
quadruple  their  contribution  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  national  wood  promotion  pro- 
gram to  a  full  share  related  to  the  bene- 
fits they  receive.  This  is  an  encourag- 
ing step. 

There  will  be  another  opportunity  for 
further  progress  when  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Canadian  Government, 
with  their  industry  advisers,  sit  down  at 
a  lumber  meeting  scheduled  for  Decem- 
ber 2  and  3  of  this  year. 

I  am  concerned  with  reports  which 
have  reached  me  that  some  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  American  lumber  Industry 
would  like  to  see  this  meeting  delayed 
until  the  spring  of  1964.  It  is  also  my 
understanding  that  the  Canadians  seek 
no  delay  in  meeting  for  they  wish  to  de- 
velop an  improved  cooperation.  The 
meeting  has  been  delayed  once  already 
by  the  representatives  of  American  lum- 
ber manufacturers,  and  in  my  judgment. 
It  should  be  held  as  presently  planned. 
However,  should  their  be  some  valid  rea- 
son why  such  a  meeting  would  not  prove 
useful  and  constnictive,  the  American 
lumber  manufacturers  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  forthrightly  stating  their  rea- 


sons. The  President  has  been  urged  by 
a  group  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  hold  an  earlier  meeting  and  against 
this  background,  I  am  unable  to  under- 
stand the  basis  for  some  of  our  domestic 
spokesmen  seeking  a  delay. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rer>ort 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Analysis  of  75  Representative  Firms  Dis- 
closes Progress  by  Lumber  Manutactur- 

ERS 

Lumber  manufacturers  enjoyed  increased 
sales  and  good  net  profits  in  1962,  while 
maintaining  a  sound  financial  condition, 
says  a  study  Just  completed  by  the  Industry 
Studies  Division  of  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc. 

While  the  study  reports  "mixed  feelings 
from  different  geographical  areas  regarding 
Increased  profit  squeezes,'  it  also  notes  that 
the  "lumber  Industry  enjoyed  its  second  most 
prosperous  year  since  1957.  The  median  net 
profit  ratio  on  sales  of  the  75  firms  studied 
was  3.88  percent.  Just  below  the  1959  6-year 
high  of  4  percent."  And  the  report  goes  on 
to  emphasize  that  "even  more  impressive 
were  the  favorable  gains  made  by  both  the 
upper  and  lower  quartlle  medians  over  those 
ratios  achieved  In  1961." 

Median  profit  ratios  on  both  net  worth  of 
8.27  percent  and  working  capital  of  17.37 
percent  showed  considerable  Improvement 
over  1961.  This  improvement  was  founded 
on  Increased  sales  from  accelerated  new 
housing  construction,  diversification  of 
product  lines  resulting  in  higher  profit  mar- 
gins on  some  items,  and  tighter  manage- 
ment controls  and  profit  retention. 

Pointing  out  that  the  financial  condition 
of  the  Industry  remained  basically  sound  and 
some  gains  were  posted,  the  study  comments 
that  "reinforcing  this  trend  towards  sounder 
positions  were  Improvements  of  both  net 
sales  to  tangible  net  worth  and  net  sales  to 
net  working  capital."  The  Industry's  debt 
position  was  Improved,  collections  were  more 
liquid,  and  failures  hit  their  lowest  point 
since  1956. 

finanbIal  report  on  manxttacturers  or 

LUMBER 


During  1962  lumber  Industry  sales  In- 
creased, financial  conditions  remained  sound 
and  net  profits  appeared  good  based  on  a 
compilation  of  the  financial  data  of  76  lum- 
ber manufacturers  examined  by  the  Indus- 
try Studies  Department  of  Dun  &  Bradstreet, 
Inc. 

Production  Increased:  Last  year  manu- 
facturers produced  32.8  billion  board  feet. 
This  was  a  3-percent  increase  over  the  1961 
level  of  31.8  billion  board  feet.  Lumber 
consumption  rose  to  38.6  billion  board  feet 
In  1962  as  Government  and  private  Inter- 
ests spent  961.1  billion  on  commercial  struc- 
tures, factories,  utilities,  new  homes,  office 
buildings,  and  highways.  While  the  con- 
sumption level  was  high,  it  did  not  surpass 
the  41.2  billion  board  feet  registered  In  1959. 
but  it  did  show  a  $4  billion  Improvement 
over  1961. 

Encouraging  new  construction  expendi- 
tures were  the  availability  of  mortgage  fi- 
nancing at  favorable  rates  for  new  housing, 
population  growth,  necessity  for  replace- 
ment (A  substandard  units,  and  as  well  the 
repair  tuid  alteration  of  older  housing. 

Net  profit  on  sales  Improved:  Despite 
mixed  feelings  from  different  geographical 
areas  regarding  Increased  profit  squeezes,  the 
limiber  Industry  enjoyed  Its  second  most 
prosperous  year  since  1957.  The  concerns 
studied  showed  a  median  net  profit  ratio 
on  sales  of  3.88  percent  Just  below  the  1959 
6-year  high  of  4  percent.  Even  more  im- 
pressive were  the  favorable  gains  made  by 
both  the  upper  and  lower  quartlle  medians 
over  those  ratios  achieved  in  1961.  This 
indicated  that  upper  and  lower  quartlle 
groups  earned  healthier  profits  in  1962  and 
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that    nearly    all    concema    shared    In    the 
progress. 

Profit  on  worth  and  working  capital  gain : 
TtM  nuKl'^"  profit  ratios  on  both  net  worth 
oX  8J7  percent,  and  working  capital  of  17J7 
percent,  showed  conaVderabie  Improvement 
over  1961  and  were  above  the  5-year  average 
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n^edlan  ratios  from  1957  to  1961.  Both  the 
u(>per  and  lower  quartlle  groups  showed 
sharp  Improvement  over  1961  as  their  me- 
dians also  Increaaed.  Causes  for  this  im- 
pfovement  were  Increased  sales  from  aocel- 
ei^ted  new  housing  construction,  dlverslfl- 
catlon  of  product  lines  resulting  In  higher 

H  significant  ratios,  1962 
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Financial  condition  sound:  Compared  to 
1961,  the  1962  median  ratio  of  current  asseu 
to  current  debt  of  3.09  times  w«^  an  Improve- 
ment. However.  It  did  not  eur^aaB  the  1957- 
61  5- year  average  of  3.29  times.  Both  upper 
and  lower  quartlle  groups  showed  a  trend 
toward  sounder  conditions  In  1962  as  their 
median  ratios  Increased  over  the  1961 
medians. 

Reinforcing  this  trend  toward  sounder 
positions  were  Improvements  of  both  net 
sales  to  tangible  net  worth  and  net  sales  to 
net  working  capital. 

Debt  position  Improved:  The  median  ra- 
tio of  current  Jdebt  to  tangflble  net  worth 
decreased  from  19.3  percent  for  1961  to  18.8 
percent  for  1962.  The  upper  and  lower  quar- 
tlle groups  showed  Improvement  also,  as 
their     median     ratios     decreased.     Though 


profit  margins  on  some  Items,  tighter  man- 
agement controls,  and  profit  retention. 

Increased  imports  of  low-priced  softwoods 
from  Canada  forced  liunber  manufacturers 
to  seek  legislation  last  year  to  restrict  this 
influx  which  was  claimed  to  have  had  a 
devastating  effect  on  market  conditions. 
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many  lumber  producers  expanded  mills  and 
production  facilities  during  1962,  such 
n^ves  appeared  to  be  conservative.  This 
f4ellng,  along  with  better  management  con- 
tiols,  diversified  product  development  and 
s^me  profit  retention,  resulted  in  healthier 
diebt  positions. 

Funded  debt  position  of  the  lumber  in- 
dustry has  fluctuated  widely  during  the  past 
6i  years.  A  high  ratio  median  point  was 
r^hed  In  1969,  the  big  producUon  year. 
Ih  1962  the  medUn  ratios  decreased  from 
those  shown  for  the  1961  group,  however, 
t;ie  lower  quartlle  group  showed  a  further 
tendency  to  extend  Itself  on  long  terms  as 
they  showed  a  108.8  percent  median  ratio 
\^hlch  was  quite  heavy. 

Inventory  turnover  mixed:  The  median 
r^itio  of  net  sales  to  Inventory  increased  to 

14  important  median  ratios,  1957-61 
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8.30 
4.00 
Z57 
151 
S.18 


Net 
proflts 
on  tan- 
gible net 
worth 


PerttrU 
5.32 
7.67 
8.87 
5.10 
4.47 
6.29 


Fixed  assets;  The  median  ration  of  fixed  as- 
sets to  net  worth  showed  a  decline  from  42  9 
percent  in  1961  to  36.5  percent  In  1962.  This 
appears  in  line  with  the  decreased  total  debt 
and  funded  debt  positions.  The  lower  quar- 
tlle group  showed  an  increase  In  its  median 
ratio  over  1961.  Even  though  the  ratio  in- 
creased, a  satisfactory  balaiK:e  was  main- 
tained. 

Failures  drop:  During  1962,  163  lumber 
manufacturers  failed  with  total  liabilities 
amounting  to  •13,182,000.  The  number  of 
failures  was  the  lowest  since  1956  when  162 
failed  with  liabilities  of  $9,744,000.  Since 
1949  the  number  of  falltzres  has  fiuctuated 
but  a  generally  high  level  has  predominated. 


5.6  times  during  1962.  The  turnover  was 
6.1  times  In  1961  but  the  upper  and  lower 
quartlle  groups  showed  a  higher  rate  than 
they  displayed  In  1962.  Factors  contribut- 
ing to  this  were  more  competitive  pricing, 
a  higher  consumption  rate  and  better  man- 
agement controls.  A  further  Indicator  of 
overall  Improvement  in  Inventory  turnover 
was  the  decrease  of  the  median  ratio  of  In- 
ventory to  net  working  capital  from  the  90.8 
percent  maintained  in  1961  to  the  76  per- 
cent in  1962.  While  this  median  continues 
high  it  is  in  satisfactory  balance. 

Collections  more  liquid:  Contrary  to  the 
trend  of  most  all  manufacturers,  the  me- 
dian receivable  period  for  the  lumber  in- 
dustry became  more  liquid  in  1962.  Better 
management  controls  coupled  with  improved 
inventory  turnovers  of  distributors  added  to 
this. 


Net 

jroflts 

<D  net 

w.)rking 

c  ipital 


riercent 
9.M 
13.71 
15.85 
12.80 
M>.46 
12.48 


Net 

sales  to 

tangible 

net  worth 


Net 
sales  to 

net 
working 
capital 


Ttme* 

Tlma 

1.66 

J.  72 

2.29 

3.67 

1.72 

3.14 

1.60 

3.26 

1.64 

3.59 

1.78 

3.48 

Collec- 
tion 
period 


Datt 
32 
88 
36 
30 
36 
34 


Net 

soles  to 

inventory 


Timet 
8.5 
6.9 
6.2 
5.1 
S.1 
6.4 


Fixed 

assets  to 

tangible 

net  worth 


Percent 
31.1 
37.0 
44.7 
47.3 
4Z9 
40.6 


Current 

debt  to 

tangible 

net  worth 


Pereent 

17.3 
18.9 

aa6 

17.1 
2X4 
19.3 


ToUl 

debt  to 

tangible 

net  worth 


Peretnt 
49.5 
56.4 

59.7 
64.9 
67.3 
67.6 


Inven- 
tory to 

net 
working 
capital 


Current 

debt  to 

inventory 


Percent 

77.8 
76.3 
76.8 
80.4 
90.8 
80.0 


PeretfU 
8S.5 

SS.8 
70.0 
57.6 
66.6 

aa9 


Funded 
debts  to 

net 
working 
capital 


Pereent 

38.8 
61.4 
62.8 
57.8 
48.9 
60.9 


Failures  among  lumber 
1953-42 

manufacturers. 

Year 

Number 

LiabUitks 

1963 

94 
103 

118 
102 
255 
256 
267 
237 
194 
163 

$6.  352. 000 

1964 

1966 -^ 

1966 j| 

1967 r. 

8.5iV000 

4.034.000 

9,  744,  QUO 

13,  523.  000 

I«8 

16,  644.  Ono 

1900 

I960 i^imiiiiizi 

196U..        . 

1962. 

8. 941, 000 
23,582,000 
14,  Xn,  000 
13,182,000 

This  record  Includes  those  businesses  that 
ceased  operations  following  assignment  or 
bjankruptcy;  ceased  with  loss  to  creditors  af- 
tfer  such  actions  as  execution,  foreclosure,  or 
attachment;  voluntarily  withdrew  leaving 
i^pald  obligations;  were  Involved  in  coTirt 
aJctions  such  as  receivership,  reorganization 
or  arrangement;  or  voluntarily  compromised 
^ith  creditors. 

Progress  in  1963 :  To  date  production,  orders 
add  shipments  have  trailed  last  year's  rate. 
iJhls  situation  has  been  augmented  by  a 
ling  lumber  strike.  During  the  latter  part 
of  1962  a  devastating  windstorm  downed 
about  1 1  blUlon  board  feet  of  timber  in  Ore- 
gpn.  That  amount  was  equal  to  a  year's 
normal  cut.  Though  most  of  the  downed 
timber  was  expected  to  be  salvaged,  the  full 

ect  on  prices  and  sales  is  still  to  be  de- 

rmined. 

The  leaders:  While  Important  concerns  In 
the  lumber  Industry  had  improved  sales  In 
1D62.  tighter  competition  recorded  mixed 
plrofit  pictures.  The  following  results  reflect 
Btdes  for  all  lines  of  the  more  diversified 
concerns. 

Ratio  tables:  In  the  ratio  tables  on  page  2, 
etoch.  group  of  ratios  carries  three  sets  of 
figures.  The  top  figure  is  the  upper  quar- 
t  ie,  the  center  figure  is  the  median  and  the 
t  ottom  is  the  lower  quartlle. 


Manufacturers  of  lumber,  ftscml  1992 

[In  mllMonsI 


Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  Taooinn,  Wash 

OiHiinrtji-Parlflc  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 

United  States  Plywood  Corp.,  New 
York  City 

Evans  Pnxlucts  Co.,  PlynKHitb,  Mich. 

Potlatch  Forests,  Inc.,  Lewiston, 
Idaho 

American  Forest  Products  Corp.,  Son 
FraneisfO,  Calif 

nines  (Edward)  Lumber  Co.,  Chi- 
cago. Ill 

Orel!  Bros.  Cooperate  Corp..  Cleve- 
land, Ohio 


Proflts 


39.0 
19.1 

12.0 
.2 

2.1 

1.6 

1.0 

1.7 


Yearend  financial  statements  were  se- 
lected from  a  sampling  of  concerns  whose 
tangible  net  worth,  with  few  exceptions,  ex- 
ceeded $100,000.  These  financial  statements 
are  those  which  appear  in  the  Dun  &  Brad- 
street  credit  reports  on  these  businesses. 

The  purpose  of  these  interquartile  ranges 
is  to  show  the  upper  and  lower  limit  area 
without  reflecting  the  extremes  either  at  the 
top  or  the  bottom  of  this  series.  For  ex- 
ample when  the  interquartile  ranges  and  the 
median  were  computed  for  the  ratio  of  cur- 
rent assets  to  current  debt  for  the  Iimiber 
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industry,  the  sample  consisted  of  75  con- 
cerns. The  upper  quartlle  of  6.27  times  in- 
dicated the  relationship  reflected  by  the  con- 
cern which  was  19th  down  from  the  ratio 
for  the  highest  or  top  company.  The  me- 
dian of  3.09  times  was  the  ratio  shown  by 
the  middle  or  38th  concern.  J^e  lower  quar- 
tlle of  1.84  times  was  determined  by  the  19th 
concern  from  the  bottom,  this  being  a  quar- 
ter up  from  the  76th  concern  at  the  bottom. 


CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time  I  have  urged  the  appointment 
of  a  congressional  watchdog  committ^ 
over  the  CIA.  In  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning  appears  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  CIA  Again."  I  ask  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

It  speaks  for  itself.  I  reiterate  my 
recommendation  that  the  CIA  should  be 
brought  under  the  check  of  a  congres- 
sional watchdog  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  10,  1963 J 
The   CIA   Again 

The  United  States  has  been  understand- 
ably embarrassed  by  the  dtscloeure  that  the 
CIA  has  been  secretly  aiding  the  South  Viet- 
nam special  forces  that  conducted  the  raids 
on  Buddhist  pagodas.  Yet  this  is,  unfor- 
tunately, not  the  first  time  the  Government 
has  been  made  to  look  foolish  by  the  mis- 
named Central  Intelligence  Agency.  And  the 
trouble  is  precisely  that  the  CIA  does  not 
confine  Itself  to  gathering  Intelligence  but 
has  been  given  operational  responsibility  for 
tasks  for  which  it  has  debatable  competence. 

One  might  have  supposed  that  the  Bay  ol 
Pigs  debacle  would  have  alerted  the  White 
House  to  the  risks  of  allowing  an  intelligence 
agency  to  sit  in  Judgment  on  its  own  opera- 
tional missions.  The  temptation  is  strong 
to  tailor  intelligence  to  support  precon- 
ceived opinion.  Moreover,  when  the  CIA 
Invests  ,its  prestige  in  supporting  a  given 
course,  there  In  an  all-too-human  tendency 
to  seek  vindication  for  a  conunltment  of 
money  and  Judgment. 

This  seems  to  lie  behind  the  present 
muddle  over  CIA  misadventures  in  Saigon. 
The  Agency's  mission  chief  in  that  country 
had  established  close  and  cordial  relations 
with  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu,  President  Diem's  brother 
and  sponsor  of  the  special  forces.  Some  $3 
million  a  year  was  earmarked  for  helping 
the  special  forces.  But  ref>ortedly  the  CIA 
had  no  advance  warning  that  the  forces 
would  invade  the  pagodas  and  the  initial 
intelligence  reactions  was  confused— con- 
tributing to  the  confusion  in  Washington 
over  what  transpired  that  fateful  day. 

Nevertheless,  the  payments  evidently  con- 
tinued in  the  face  of  Government  policy  to 
the  contrary,  and  the  administration  has 
been  reduced  to  a  stutter  in  trying  to  explain 
what  has  happened.  Ironically,  notwith- 
standing the  CIA  subsidy,  the  pro-Dlem  press 
in  Saigon  has  been  bitterly  attacking  the 
American  Agency  for  allegedly  taking  part 
in  an  attempted  coup  against  the  regime. 

Let  It  be  said  that  the  CIA  contains  men 
of  undoubted  skill  and  patriotism.  Let  it 
also  be  said  that  much  of  the  American 
problem  In  Saigon  springs  out  of  circum- 
stances that  not  even  the  wisest  of  men 
could  easily  meet.  But  some  self-inflicted 
wounds  form  part  of  the  heartbreaking  ca- 
lamity. In  the  past,  there  has  been  a  dis- 
tressing tendency  to  subordinate  political 
to  military  considerations  and  to  avert  the 
eyes  from  unpleasant  realities.  The  CIA, 
while  not  alone  in  this  failing,  was  unable 
to  provide  a  detached  Intelligence  corrective 


because  its  own  agents  were  enmeshed  in  the 
operations  of  the  regime. 

There  are  many  rueful  lessons  in  the  South 
Vietnamese  tragedy,  and  not  the  leaat  of 
them  is  that  it  makes  sense  In  every  respect 
to  divorce  intelligence  from  operations  that 
belong  in  the  military  sphere.  It  would  be 
heartening  if  the  present  embarrassment 
were  turned  to  useful  purpose  by  effecting  a 
real  reorganization  of  the  CIA.  The  oppor- 
tunity should  have  been  grasped  after  the 
Cuban  invasion;  if  nothing  is  done  now,  both 
the  country  and  the  Agency  may  be  need- 
lessly humiliated  again. 


ALLEGED  FAVORITISM  BY  CIVIL 
AERONAUTICS   BOARD 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  dis- 
turbing article  appears  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  entitled  "CAB  Is  Accused  of  Air- 
line Favoritism."  If  this  article  is  sound 
in  its  facts,  I  recommend  an  immediate 
Senate  investigation  of  the  policies  and 
practices  of  the  CAB. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  13,  1963 1 

CAB  Is  Accused  of  Airline  Favoritism 
(By   John   P.    MacKenzie) 

The  Justice  Department  accused  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  yesterday  of  favoring  one 
of  the  Nation's  strongest  airlines  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  weakest  carrier  and  the  entire 
U.S.  transportation  sj^tem. 

In  a  strongly  worded  petition  filed  with 
the  CAB,  the  Department's  antitrust  attor- 
neys asked  for  reconsideration,  on  broad 
policy  grounds,  of  the  3-to-2  decision  to 
strip  Northeast  Airlines  of  its  Florida  routes. 

That  decision,  which  has  brought  the  ail- 
ing Boston-based  carrier  to  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy,  has  been  under  massive  attack 
by  the  entire  New  England  congressional 
delegation,  led  by  Senator  Eowaxo  M.  Kcn- 
NEDY.  Democrat,  of  Massachusetts,  and  by 
Senator  Lkverztt  Saltonstall,  Republican, 
of  Massachusetts. 

Although  the  legislators  have  stressed  the 
Impact  of  the  decision  on  regional  employ- 
ment, the  Justice  Department  disavowed  any 
Interest  in  whether  Northeast  should  get  the 
routes.  The  petition  said  the  choice  of  air- 
line was  "secondary"  to  the  CAB's  ruling 
that  there  was  no  need  for  a  third  carrier. 

But  the  petition  said  the  CAB  showed 
"overanxlovis  solicitude"  fc«-  Eastern  Air 
Lines,  one  of  the  "big  four"  trunk  carriers,  at 
the  "sacrifice"  of  weak  Northeast.  Unless 
the  decision  is  changed,  the  petition  said, 
"eventually  the  only  trunk  carriers  remain- 
ing will  be  the  'big  four'." 

The  CAB  decision  left  Eastern  and  Na- 
tional Airlines  to  operate  the  New  York- 
Florlda  routes  on  grounds  that  traffic  had 
failed  to  grow  as  exi>ected.  The  petition  said 
the  opinion  was  "based  upon  the  false  prem- 
ise of  a  static  and  frozen  industry." 

"The  air  transportation  industry  is  still 
young  and  vigorous.  The  traffic  potential  is 
still  almost  untouched,  with  great  nuivbers 
of  Americans  yet  to  enjoy  their  first  flight," 
the  petition  said. 

Sharply  criticized  in  the  petition  was  a 
CAB  planning  staff  proposal  for  two  strong 
carriers  in  each  major  market  as  a  Jet-age 
goal. 


RUSSIAN    VESSEL    HALTED    AFTER 
FISHING  INTERFERENCE 

Mr.    BARTLETT.     Mr.    President.    2 
days  ago  the  Coast  Guard  stopped  a  Rus- 


sian fishing  ve^el  50  miles  south  of  Ko- 
diak,  Alaska.  The  vessel,  the  SRT-777 
Yak  Knipovich,  had  been  observed  25 
miles  off  the  coast  of  Kodiak  Island, 
where  American  crabbing  operations 
were  underway.  The  American  Coast 
Guard  captain  aboard  the  Storis  told  the 
Russians  that  their  vessel  had  inter- 
fered with  crab-fishing  operations  on 
two  occasions.  The  Coast  Guard  asked 
the  Russians  to  take  all  ix)ssible  precau- 
tions to  avoid  this  type  of  interference. 
The  Russian  vessel  acknowledged  the 
message  by  stating  in  English,  "We 
understand." 

This  occurred  only  2  days  after  I  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  initial 
incident  which  occurred  off  Kodiak  on 
September  8.  At  that  time  I  pointed  out 
that  the  Coast  Guard  from  its  Kodiak 
station  had  witnessed  a  Russian  fishing 
vessel  destroying  U.S.  crabbing  gear. 
The  Coast  Guard  at  that  time  reported 
that  the  Russian  trawlers  were  observed 
dragging  in  and  around  crab  pot  buoys. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  they  were 
within  30  yards  from  them.  There  is^ 
no  question  but  that  the  Russians  were 
disturbing  the  lawful  fishing  efforts  of 
American  fishermen  taking  Alaska  king 
crab;  there  were  piles  of  crabs  on  the 
decks  of  the  Russian  vessels.  They  con- 
tinued to  drag  the  area,  ignoring  crab 
pot  buoys  and  the  Coast  Guard  aircraft. 
The  Coast  Guard  even  reported  that  at 
one  point  the  American  vessel  was  so 
close  that  it  could  see  the  Russians  shak- 
ing their  fists  and  waving  them  out  of 
the  way. 

When  a  similar  incident  occurred  later 
year.  I  requested  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment secure  from  the  Russians  assur- 
ance that  they  would  avoid  such  inci- 
dents in  the  future.  T1»(B  Soviet  Govern- 
ment gave  us  these  asstirances.  They 
have  been  violated. 

I  am  pleased  that  our  State  Depart- 
ment has  now  sent  to  the  Russians  a  for- 
mal note  protesting  this  action  off  Ko- 
diak. and  I  am  pleased  that  the  Coast 
Guard  has  taken  the  initiative  to  halt 
the  Russian  vessels  and  to  warn  them 
that  further  violations  must  be  avoided. 
I  hope  this  action  by  the  Coast  Guard  will 
be  a  clear  warning  to  the  Russians  that 
we  will  not  tolerate  their  interference 
with  the  legitimate  fishing  operations  of 
our  fishermen.  Within  the  past  2  weeks, 
these  men  have  lost  over  $20,000  in 
equipment  and  gear,  because  of  the  Rus- 
sian activities.  I  sincerely  hope  the 
Coast  Guard  will  continue  its  work,  and 
that  American  fishermen  on  the  high 
seas  will  be  protected. 


HIGH  STAKES  IN  LOW-COST  DRUGS 

Mrs.    NEUBERGER.     Mr.    President, 
one  of  the  great  lessons  taught  us  by  our 
late  colleague,   Senator  Kefauver,   was  . 
that  the  fortunes  of  narrow,  special  in- 
terest groups  will  flourish  and  debase  our 
society  unless  there  are  men  of  uncom- 
mon courage  and  insight  to  challenge  . 
them.    This  week  two  separate  but  re-' 
lated  events  served  to  illustrate  the  ^^is- 
dom  of  his  teaching. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  has 
published  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles 
by  its  talented  research  reporting  team, 
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headed  by  William  Haddad,  the  former 
Associate  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps- 
This  first  article  effectively  focused  the 
spotlight  of  public  opinion  upon  the  de- 
tails of  the  shoclcin«  conspiracy  by  drug 
manufacturers  to  prevent  one  of  their 
number  from  furnishing  low-cost  drugs 
to  the  impoverished  citizens  of  Colombia. 
Without  the  reporting  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  team,  the  history  of  these  events 
might  well  have  Main  dormant  in  the 
sequestered  testimony  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee. 

This  represents  the  kind  of  effort  that 
Senator  Kefauver  would  most  certaioiy 
have  applauded. 

As  it  turned  out,  Mr.  President,  the 
Herald  Tribune  article  was  an  appro- 
priate prelude  to  a  demonstration  that 
Senator  Kefauver 's  burden  has  been 
taken  up  by  devoted  hands.  The  junior 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hakt],  the 
new  chairman  of  the  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee,  argued,  in  the 
words  of  Bernard  Nossiter  of  the  Post, 
"eloquently  and  persuasively,"  against 
delivering  a  death  sentence  to  the  drug 
investigation.  Responding  to  Senator 
HA«r'8  challenge,  the  subcommittee 
unanimously  voted  to  conduct  hearings 
on  the  campaign  to  elimmate  the  sale 
of  low-cost  drugs  in  Latin  America.  I 
congratulate  Senator  Hart  and  I  think 
that  the  coiusemed  citizens  of  this  Na- 
tion can  be  confident  that  the  selfish 
forces  of  economic  self-interest  will  not 
escape  the  scrutiny  and  check  of  Con- 
gress while  he  Is  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  portion  of  the  articles  from 
the  Herald  Tribune  be  printed  in  the 

RZCORD.  • 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portions 

of  the  articles  referred  to  were  ordered 

to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord,  as  follows: 

(By  William  Haddad  and  Martin  J. 

Steadman ) 

McKesson  ft  Robblns  Is  the  Nation's  larg- 
est drug  wholesaler.  Last  year  It  had  drug 
sales  of  more  than  MM  million.  And  last 
year,  at  the  request  of  the  President  of  Co- 
lombia, It  began  marketing  drugs  there  at 
prices  as  low  as  one-tenth  the  prevailing 
rates. 

This  program,  according  to  the  State  De- 
partment, has  brought  drugs  to  those  who 
could  not  pay  for  them  before;  for  many,  it 
has  meant  the  difference  between  comfort 
and  svifferlng;  for  some,  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death. 

For  McKesson,  it  has  meant  the  wrath  of 
an  aroused  drug  Industry  and  an  argument 
that  has  extended  across  four  continents  and 
Into  Congress.  The  bare  details  are  spelled 
out  In  secret  testimony  Congress  may  never 
release. 

For  everyone  Involved,  the  stakes  are  high; 
the  price  structvire  of  drugs  In  underdevel- 
oped nations,  possibly  In  the  United  States 
Itself. 

So  far,  McKesson  Is  losing. 

"I  can  understand,"  Colombian  President 
Lleras  Camargo  said,  "why  my  people  cannot 
have  new  cars,  television  sets,  and  other  lux- 
uries and  can  only  eat  meat  at  Infrequent 
Intervals,  but  I  cannot  understand  why  they 
should  be  deprived  of  Ufesavlng  drugs  be- 
cause these  are  priced  out  of  the  reach  of 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  Colombian 
people." 

•  •  •  •  • 

When  McKesson  agreed  with  him  It  bought 
a  half  Interest   In   a  Colombian  firm  and 


started  cutting  drug  prices.  Here's  what 
followed: 

Antibiotic  pills  costing  consumers  28  cents 
«ach  were  cut  to  3.0  cents  a  tablet. 

Prednisolone,  used  In  treatnwsnt  of  arth- 
tltls,  was  slashed  from  19  cents  a  capsule  to 
three  for  a  dime. 

Isoniazld,  helpfxil  In  treatment  of  tubercu- 
losis, was  cut  from  S1.70  for  100  tablets  to 
|0  cents. 

Down  the  line,  through  33  vital  drugs, 
iicKesson  cut  the  old  prices  in  Colombia. 
And  the  company  says  It  is  malting  an  ex- 
tellent  profit. 

I  What  plagues  U.S.  drug  manufacturers  is 
ihe  fear  that  similar  reductions  may  be 
Remanded  In  this  country.  In  fact,  one 
iiajor  firm  Is  now  quietly  marketing  drugs 
^re  at  prices  similar  to  those  charged  In 
Colombia,  but  the  fear  of  reUllatlon  by  the 
drug  Industry  has  prevented  the  firm  from 
Publicizing  It. 

Earlier  this  year  the  late  Senator  Estes 
kefauver.  Democrat,  of  Tennessee,  then 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Antitrust  and 
^lonopoly  Subcommittee  set  out  to  Investl- 

f:ate  what  he  called  the  organized  and  col- 
ectlve  efforts  of  a  number  of  large  American 
ttrug  manufacturing  companies  to  block 
^uch  sale  of  low  cost  drugs. 

Evidence,"  he  said,  'has  come  to  my  at- 
jntlon  which  suggests  that  such  organized 
ind  collective  efforts  may  have  been  made 
lot  only  with  respect  to  the  program  In 
Jolombla,  but  to  prevent  the  adoption  of 
^Imllar  programs  In  other  South  American 
countries." 


I  Senator  Kefauver  tried  to  get  the  probe 
(underway  with  issuance  of  subpenas  for 
the  books  and  records  of  seven  major  drug 
jOrms  and  the  Industry  association.  But 
three  times  the  return  date  of  the  sub- 
penas has  been  postponed.  The  return  date 
la  now  Septemt>er  18.  but  there  Is  a  move 
underway  to  kill  the  subpenas  completely, 
trhat  action  will  be  voted  upon  today. 
'  If  and  when  Senator  Hakt  gets  an  Investi- 
gation going,  these  are  some  of  the  things 
he  will  be  looking  at: 

A  worldwide  effort  by  drug  manufacturers 
(including  some  in  the  United  States)  to 
ideny  patented  drugs  to  McKesson  for  use  in 
its   low-cost   drug   program   overseas. 

An  effort  by  Colombian  drug  firms  to  force 
McKesson  out  of  their  markets. 

An  effort  by  American  manufacturers  to 
frustrate  the  sale  of  low-cost  drugs  In  Cen- 
tral America. 

An  effort  (though  unsuccessful)  by  drug 
{manufacturers  to  enlist  the  support  of  the 
'state  Department  to  kill  the  low-cost  drug 
! program  In  Colombia. 

These  and  other  charges  of  pressure  will 
I  be  detailed  by  the  Herald  Tribune  during 
I  the  next  several  days. 

j  Already  on  record  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  Is  the  testimony 
of  Herman  C.  Nolen,  the  former  college  pro- 
fessor who  Is  now  McKesson's  board  chair- 
man. In  the  testimony,  he  spells  out  his 
fears  and  frustrations : 

•  •  •  •  • 

.  "It  can  be  said  fairly  that  the  price  of 
drugs  Is  a  burning  social  and  political  issue 
In  Latin  American  countries. 

"In  Colombia — and  hopefully  elsewhere — 
McKesson  has  sought  to  meet  this  problem 
through  the  traditional  American  approach 
of  free  competitive  enterprise  In  coowner- 
ship  arrangements  with  local  Arms." 

Mr.  Nolen  then  diagramed  the  low-cost 
price  structure  for  the  Senators,  and  told 
them  that  his  company  was  able  to  maintain 
those  price  levels  and  still  make  "a  reason- 
able profit." 

He  said  the  program  was  not  affecting 
trade  name  drug  sales,  but  ttuit  the  drugs 


sold  under  generic  names  were  reaching  new 
markets  in  Colombia,  naostly  the  poverty 
ridden  peasant  class. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Then  he  dropped  his  depth  charge : 

"Recently,  however,  reports  came  to  our 
attention  that  members  of  the  pharmaceu- 
tical Industry  in  Colombia — who  were  offer- 
ing their  products  under  trade  names — had 
started  attempts  to  block  or  to  slow  the 
generic  program  In  Colombia  and  to  Interfere 
with  Its  extension  elsewhere. 

"At  first,  we  were  ready  to  discount  much 
of  this  as  healthy  competition.  More  and 
more,  however,  we  grew  alarmed  at  the  ex- 
tent and  severity  of  the  concerted  attack 
against  the  generic  program." 

Mr.  Nolen  then  made  these  accusations: 

•  •  •  •  • 
Doctors  were  advised  that  Is  was  Impos- 
sible to  produce  quality  pharmaceuticals  at 
the  prices  being  offered.  These  doctors  re- 
ceived a  sizable  amount  of  Uteratvu-e  attack- 
ing generic  drugs.  Some  of  this  literature 
originated  In  the  United  States. 

"Pressure  on  medical  Journals" — Colom- 
bian medical  Journals  consistently  refused 
McKesson  advertising,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  carried  "extensive  and  distorted  articles 
and  editorials  critical  of  generic  drugs." 

"Refusal  to  sell  activities" — the  campaign 
against  generics  "has  even  Involved  the  cut- 
ting off  of  supplies  necessary  for  the  continu- 
ing success  of  the  generic  program — that  is, 
the  refusal  of  certain  pharmacerutlcal  manu- 
facturers to  sell  us  raw  materials  useful  for 
the  generic  program."  Mr.  Nolen  made  It 
clear  that  some  of  these  firms  are  U.S.  drug 
manufacturers  and  licensees. 

"Interference  with  extension  of  the  generic 
prograna" — There  are  reports  from  other 
South  and  Central  American  countries  that 
strong  efforts  were  being  made  to  stop  ge- 
neric drug  programs  in  those  countries  be- 
fore they  got  started. 

Serious  charges  by  the  respected  head  of 
one  of  the  Nation's  largest  corporations. 

Made,  June  25,  they  are  still  being  bounced 
back  and  forth  between  various  Government 
agencies  and  congressional  committees. 
■  •  •  •  • 

Industry  argued  that: 

(1)  The  disclostire  of  the  matters  called 
for  would  gravely  injure  the  U.S.  pharma- 
ceutical Industry  In  Its  Latin  American  op- 
erations and  would  endanger  all  private 
foreign  Investment  In  the  area;  (2)  Industry 
was  working  toward  solutions  of  Its  own 
problems;  (3)  the  balance  of  payments  would 
be  hurt  If  oversea  drug  profits  were  cut,  and 
(4)  Industry  produced  Its  records  for  the 
subcommittee,  the  Information  contained  in 
them  might  be  Inimical  to  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States. 

After  the  executive  session,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  advised  Senator  Ke- 
fauver that  the  Investigation  should  be  con- 
ducted either  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
or  State. 

Yet  State  had  already  said  it  couldn't 
conduct  the  investigation,  and  Justice  said 
It  could  only  look  Into  possible  violations 
under  existing  antltrvist  laws  leaving  a  wide 
area  unexplored. 

There  the  matter  lies. 

Unless  Senator  Hart  Is  successful  today, 
the  Investigation  Is  "for  all  practical  pur- 
poses" ended,  the  Herald  Tribune  was  told. 

This  spokesman  summed  it  up  this  way: 

"The  State  Department  and  AID  say  they 
don't  have  the  resources  to  do  an  investiga- 
tion. The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
washed  its  hands  of  the  matter.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  Is  only  Interested  in 
pieces  of  the  testimony." 

McKesson  supporters  told  the  Herald 
Tribune : 

"This  is  exactly  what  was  designed  to 
happen." 
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(By  WllUam  Haddad) 

The  Senate  Anti  Trust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee voted  unanimously  yesterday  to 
conduct  hearings  9n  charges  that  drug  nmn- 
ufacturers  are  exerting  pressures  to  prevent 
the  sale  of  low-cost  drugs. 

The  subcommittee  chairman.  Senator 
Philjp  Habt,  Democrat,  of  Michigan,  said  the 
closed-door  hearings  will  begin  "as  soon  as 
possible." 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  the  interim,  the  subcommittee  will  hear 
from  Herman  C.  Nolen,  board  chairman  of 
McKesson  &  Robblns,  who  has  charged  that 
his  company  is  the  target  of  a  concerted 
and  malicious  campaign  to  stop  the  sale  of 
low-cost  drugs  in  Latin  America. 

Also  to  be  heard  will  be  the  drug  manufac- 
turers and  the  PMA.     They  deny  the  charges. 

Along  with  the  principals  in  the  dispute, 
the  subcommittee  will  hear  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  Justice  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Senator  Hakt  said   that  "on  the  basis  of 

these  hearings,  the  committee  would  then  be 
In  a  position  to  decide, whether  to  go  ahead 
with  a  full-scale  Inquiry,  and  whether  public 
hearings  should  be  held  on  the  adequacy  of 
existing  law  to  deal  with  situations  of  this 
kind. 

"These  hearings  will  also  Influence  the  de- 
cision as  to  whether  the  existing  subpenas 
should  be  modified,"  he  said. 

Senator  Kennkth  B.  Keattng,  Republican, 
of  New  York,  a  member  of  the  seven-man 
subcommittee,  said  he  Joined  In  the  unani- 
mous action  "as  the  fairest  method  of  han- 
dling this  Investigation." 

"I  am  sure  the  subcommittee  will  proceed 
promptly  and  diligently  as  outlined  by  Chair- 
man Hart,"  he  said. 

After  the  90-mlnute  meeting.  Senator 
Hart  told  reporters  that  some  members  of 
the  subcommittee  wanted  to  go  ahead  with 
the  investigation,  some  wanted  to^call  it  off, 
and  others  wanted  more  information  before 
deciding  what  to  do. 

He  said  the  subcommittee  now  lacks  infor- 
mation "to  take  a  flsh-or -cut-bait  attitude." 

Previously,  over  the  bitter  opposition  of 
Senators  Hart  and  Kefauver,  the  subcommit- 
tee voted  to  turn  "for  counsel"  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Conunlttee. 

In  what  was  widely  Interpreted  as  a  de- 
feat for  Senator  Kefauver,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Conunlttee  conducted  its  own  closed- 
door  hearings  and  concluded  that  the  In- 
vestigation should  be  carried  on  by  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  Justlde. 


(By  Martin  J.  Steadman) 

In  Venezuela  recently,  the  drug  manufac- 
turers' association  was  advised  to  "fight  the 
government"  because  that  was  easier  than 
opp>06lng  the  huge  American  wholesale  drug 
company,  McKesson  ft  Robblns,  and  Its  low- 
priced  line  of  generic  drugs. 

In  Bogota,  Colombia,  where  the  McKesson 
program  has  Its  base,  the  Minister  of  Health 
told  the  nation's  Senate  he  had  evidence 
that  rival  drug  concerns  were  tampering  with 
the  low-priced  drugs. 

In  Coeta  Rica,  the  pharmacists  association 
and  the  largest  drug  distributor,  which  ex- 
clusively represents  five  major  American 
firms,  vowed  to  do  "everything  In  our  power 
to  see  that,  through  every  C  ntral  American 
association,  McKesson  does  not  establish  in 
Central  America." 

In  Washington,  DC,  a  secret  meeting  was 
held  between  representatives  of  the  Colom- 
bian drug  Industry  and  this  Nation's  140- 
member  Pharmaceutical  Maniifacturers  As- 
sociation. The  South  Americans  urged  "an 
appeal  from  government  to  government," 
and  asked  that  the  United  States  intervene 
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to  arrange  that  only  certain  drugs  be  sold 
generlcally  in  Colombia. 

What  was  developing — and  is  now  the  sub- 
ject of  a  Senate  Investigation — is  a  huge 
commercial  war  to  stop  the  sale  of  low-coet 
Ufesavlng  drugs,  some  at  prices  one-tenth 
the  prevailing  rates.  The  prices  hinge  an  the 
difference  between  generic  and  trade  names. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  struggle  began  when  Colombia  pub- 
lished a  decree  last  year  proclaiming  a  new 
generic  drug  program,  and  invited  all  major 
drug  firms  to  participate.  The  only  American 
concern  to  Join  the  experiment  was  McKes- 
son, which  bought  a  50-percent  Interest  in 
a  Colombian  drug  manufacturer,  Droguerlas 
Aliadas,  Inc. 

McKesson  marketed  322  paln-kllUng,  life- 
saving  drugs  at  dramatically  low  prices.  An 
antibiotic  used  In  treatment  of  respiratory 
infections  and  typhoid  sold  for  3.6  cents  per 
cap>sule,  compared  with  the  trade  name 
product  that  sold  for  29  cents.  An  arthritic 
was  able  to  buy  a  month's  supply  of  pred- 
nlsllone  for  $2  Instead  erf  the  $16  It  had  cost 
before.  » 

The  drug  Industry  In  Colombia,  which  In- 
cludes 15  American  firms,  fought  back. 
Early  this  year,  McKesson  told  Senator  Bstes 
Kefauver,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Anti- 
Trust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee,  that  It 
was  the  victim  of  a  "concerted  and  malicious 
campaign"  to  stop  the  generic  program  and 
prevent  Its  spread  to  other  sections  of  the 
world,  including  the  United  States. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Herman    C.    Nolen,    McKesson    chairman, 

went  to  Washington  to  outline  his  charges 
that  the  drug  Industry  was  ganging  up  on 
his  firm,  the  Nation's  largest  wholesale  drug 
house. 

He  testified  In  secret  session  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  June 
26.  Mr.  Nolen  said  his  company  was  meet- 
ing '"organized  Interference"  which  serious- 
ly endangered  the  Colombian  generic  pro- 
gram. 

• .  •  •  •  • 

What  Is  behind  this  violent  struggle  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  low-price  generic  drugs? 

The  late  Senator  Kefauver  may  have  ex- 
plained it  when  he  wrote  In  a  letter  to  the 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Association 
on  July  24: 

"Such  information  as  we  have  now  indi- 
cates that  the  main  issue  is  simply  the  desire 
of  some  major  American  dnig  companies  to 
continue  to  sell  drxigs  in  Latin  America  at 
these  exorbitant  markups,  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  some  other  American  companiee 
to  sell  at  more  modest  though  stlU  satisfac- 
tory markups,  and  certain  alleged  concerted 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  former  to  prevent 
the  latter  from  doing  so." 

The  influential  and  respected  BogotA  news- 
paper. El  "Hempo,  quoted  Health  Minister 
Patlno  on  sales  prices  to  the  Colombian  pub- 
lic. Dr.  Patino  cited  as  an  example  vitamin 
B,p  which  costs  21  cents  to  produce  and  sells 
under  trademark  at  $12  to  $14. 

When  the  generic  program  began,  the  price 
was  slashed  to  $1.20.  Dr.  Patino  said  that  the 
raw  material  prices  charged  by  the  manufac- 
turer to  other  companies  producing  generl- 
cally Included  the  cost  of  research  plus  profit. 

The  Health  Minister  clearly  implied  that 
the  trade-name  manufacturers  could  also  sell 
at  the  $1.20  figxire  and  still  cover  their  re- 
search and  development  costs,  at  the  same 
time  making  a  profit. 

Dr.  Patino  was  especially  resentful,  accord- 
ing to  El  Tlempo,  of  the  failure  of  the  drug 
manufacturers  to  bring  down  the  cost  to  the 
consumer  of  B^. 

"There  are  cases  such  as  that  of  vitamin 
Bi:,"  he  said,  "which  was  quoted  In  1961 
at  $1,600  per  gram,  and  in  1909  at  $128  •  •  • 


its  price  (to  the  distributor)  dropped  92.1 
percent,  but  the  price  of  the  drug  to  the 
public  did  not  go  down." 


INTERIM  REPORT  BY  PREPARED- 
NESS   INVESTIGATING    SUBCOM- 

MTTTEE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
before  me  a  copy  of  the  Interim  report 
by  the  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub- 
committee on  the  treaty.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  title  page,  the 
letter  of  transmittal,  and  pages  1 
through  14  of  the  report  be  printed  in 
the  Record  as  in  the  morning  hour. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portion 
of  the  report  referred  to  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Invkstigation  of  xm  Peeparxdness  Pro- 
gram :  Interim  Report  bt  Preparedness 
Invxstigatxng  SuBCOMMrrTEE  or  THE  Com- 

MTTTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES,  UJS.  SENATE,  ON 
THE  MnJTARY  IMPLICATIONS  OP  THE  PRO- 
POSED Limited  Nucxear  Test  Ban   Treaty 

(Printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services) 

letter   of  transmittal 
U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  Preparedness  Investi- 
gating Subcommittsx, 

September  9,  1963. 
Hon.  Richard  B.  Russell, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
U.S.  Senate. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  There  Is  trans- 
mitted herewith  an  interim  report  by  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommittee, 
appointed  under  Senate  Resolution  75  of  the 
88th  Congress,  on  the  military  implications 
of  the  proposed  limited  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty. 

The  interim  report  deals  specifically  with 
the  military  and  technical  advantages  and 
disadvantages  which  flow  or  might  flow  from 
the  agreement.  The  subcommittee  reached 
its  conclusions  after  hearing  24  witnesses 
over  a  period  of  11  months.  Among  o\ir 
witnesses  were  many  of  the  most  inform)^ 
and  knowledgeable  people  in  the  Nation  upon 
the  military  and  technical  aspects  of  the  pro- 
posed treaty. 

The  subcommittee  report  is  signed  by  my- 
self, as  chairman,  and  by  Senators  Stuart 
Symington,  Henry  M.  Jackson,  Strom  Thur- 
mond, Margaret  Chase  Smith,  and  Barry 
Goldwater.  Senator  Symington,  however, 
has  filed  additional  views  which  are  also 
transmitted  herewith. 

Senator  Lxvsrett  Saltonstaix  has  declined 
to  sign  the  report,  and  his  dissenting  view 
is  likewise  transmitted  herewith. 
Respectfully, 

John  Stennib, 

Chairman, 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommittee. 

interim  report  oh  the  military  implications 
of  the  proposed  limitcd  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty 

/.  Introductory  statement 
Since  September  1962,  the  Preparedness 
Investlgcattng  Subcommittee  has  engaged  in 
a  comprehensive  and  extensive  inquiry  into 
the  military  and  technical  implications  and 
aspects  of  the  various  nuclear  test  ban  pro- 
posals. 

Although  the  inquiry  was  originally  di- 
rected to  the  entire  field  of  nuclear  test  ban 
proposals  from  the  standpoint  of  tlielr  po- 
tential impact  upon  our  military  poeture 
and  preparedness,  the  negotiation  and  sign- 
ing of  the  three-environmental  nuclear  test 
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ban  »fr«einent  In  Ifoscow  caxised  the  «ub- 
commlttM  to  tocra  attention  on  th«  poten- 
tial impact  of  that  treaty  upon  the  future 
of  our  Military  EatabUehment  and  strategic 
forces. 

ThU  Interim,  report  U  directed  »peclflcally 
to  the  partial  test  ban  agreement.  It  deals 
with  the  military  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages to  the  United  Stotes  which  flow  or 
might  flow  from  the  agreement.  Political 
considerations,  and  matters  Involving  foreign 
and  International  affairs,  as  such,  are  not 
within  the  scope  of  this  report. 

In  considering  the  impact  and  effect  of 
the  proposed  test  ban  it  U  important  to  re- 
member that  fOT  nearly  two  decades  this  Na- 
tion has  been  confronted  by  an  adversary 
who  has  openly  and  repeatedly  proclaimed 
that  his  dominant  goal  is  to  destroy  the  na- 
tions at  the  non-Communist  world.  Only 
because  we  have  maintained  clear  military 
supertorlty  and  the  ability  to  InfUct  unac- 
ceptable damage  upon  him  has  the  would-be 
aggressor  been  deterred.  The  basU  of  our 
deterrence  Is  military  superiority  which.  In 
turn,  is  based  on  our  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
grams and  nuclear  retaliatory  forces. 

It  is  vital  to  our  survival  that  no  step  be 
taken  which  In  any  manner  would  Impair  the 
integrity  and  credibility  of  our  deterrence  or 
degrade  the  ability  of  our  military  forces  to 
protect  our  security  If  we  should  be  chal- 
lenged militarily  by  a  hoetUe  nuclear  power. 
//.  Badiground  and  scope  of  report 
The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  In 
opening  the  hearings  on  September  17.  1962, 
stated:  "The  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  has  legislative  responsibility  for  the 
common  defense  generally  and  for  matters 
affecting  the  size,  composition,  and  equipage 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  It  has  a  direct  and  le- 
gitimate Interest  in  any  and  all  activities 
which  affect  or  may  affect  the  development 
and  procurement  of  weapons  and  the  size 
and  quality  of  our  fighting  forces." 

He  also  said:  "Since  weapons  development 
and  testing  go  hand  In  hand,  we  will  Inquire 
Into  the  status  of  our  nuclear  test  activities 
with  respect  both  to  weapons  developments 
and  weapons  effects.  Technical  data  now 
available  on  this  question  will  be  considered 
as  well  as  Information  relating  to  our  posi- 
tion In  this  field  as  cc«npared  with  the 
progress  of  the  Soviets." 

In  the  months  that  have  followed  the  sub- 
committee has  made  an  exhaustive  effort,  on 
a  scope  and  scale  which  is  believed  to  be 
unprecedented  as  far  as  the  Congress  is 
concerned,  to  obtain  complete  and  full  In- 
formation about  the  relationship  of  nuclear 
testing — in  all  environments — to  the  integ- 
rity of  our  deterrent  forces  and  the  ability 
of  our  retaliatory  or  second-strike  forces  to 
survive  and  respond  to  a  nuclear  attack. 
During  the  hearings  thus  far  2300  pages  of 
testimony  were  received  from  the  24  wit- 
nesses who  are  listed  In  alphabetical  order  In 
appendix  A.  Most  of  this  testimony  Involved 
highly  technical  discussions  relating  to  the 
needs  and  capabllites  of  our  present  and 
future  nuclear  weapon  systems. 

The  overall  objective  of  the  subcommittee 
In  thU  inquiry  has  been  to  develop  as  Im- 
partUlly,  as  objectively,  and  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible all  available  military  and  technical  In- 
formation bearing  upon  the  subject  matter 
so  as  to  insure  that  the  Senate  would  have 
available  to  It  essentially  the  same  body  of 
military  and  technical  evidence  as  Is  avail- 
able to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  formulation  of  nuclear  test  ban 
policies  and  in  its  weighing  of  their  secu- 
rity implications.  ThU  objective  has,  we  be- 
lieve, been  attained.  The  military,  technical, 
and  security  problems  associated  with  sus- 
pensions of  nuclear  testing  have  been  Iden- 
tified, explored,  and  assessed.     These  prob- 


lems! wlU  be  diecussed  in  this  report  with 
particular  emphasis  upon  their  relation  to 
the  treaty  banning  nuclear  tests  in  the  at- 
mosphere, outer  space,  and  xmderwater. 
///.  Summary  of  major  findings 

1.  Prom  the  evidence  we  are  compelled  to 
conclude  that  so'lous — perhaps  even  formi- 
dable— military  and  technical  disadvantages 
to  t»e  United  SUtes  will  flow  from  the  ratl- 
flcatdon  of  the  treaty.  At  the  very  least  It 
will  prevent  the  United  States  from  provid- 
ing our  military  forces  with  the  highest 
quality  of  weapons  of  which  our  science 
and  I  technology  Is  capable. 

2.  Any  military  and  technical  advantages 
whlah  we  will  derive  from  the  treaty  do  not. 
In  aur  Judgment,  counterbalance  at  out- 
weigh the  military  and  technical  dlsadvsm- 
tagee.  The  Soviets  will  not  be  similarly  in- 
hibited In  those  areas  of  nuclear  weaponry 
where  we  now  deem  them  to  be  Inferior. 

3.  Admittedly,  however,  other  Important 
factors — such  as  foreign  policy.  International 
affairs,  and  relations  with  other  countries — 
are  Relevant  In  an  overall  assessment  of  the 
treaty.  These  are  not  within  the  scope  of 
thlsT  report.  When  they  are  considered,  as 
the|  must  be.  each  individual  must  reach 
his  own  Judgment  about  the  wisdom  and  de- 
sirability of  the  treaty  on  the  basts  of  per- 
sonal philosophy,  past  experience,  current 
Knoiwledge.  and  relative  weight  which  he  as- 
signs to  the  various  factors  Involved. 

ly.  Comparison  o/  US-USSR,  nuclear 

I  ^eapons  programs 

It  this  section  we  will  endeavor  from  the 
testimony  we  have  received  to  compare  the 
nuolear  warhead  knowledge  and  state  of  the 
art  of  the  United  States  with  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  Includes,  of  course,  the 
important  field  of  nuclear  weapons  effects, 
ithe  criteria  we  will  use  are  the  niunber 
of  tests  conducted  within  important  yield 
ranges  and  the  yield-to- weight  ratio  (the  ex- 
plosive energy  released  per  pound  of  bomb) 
achieved  In  the  test  programs.  We  will  com- 
pare the  situation  prevailing  In  1958  prior 
to  the  mcnratorlum  and  that  prevailing  to- 
day!. 

J^.  Multlmegaton  Weapons  Capabilities 
Ih  1968.  at  the  onset  of  the  34-month  nu- 
cleir  teat  moratorltun.  the  United  States  had 
conducted  slightly  more  tests  above  1  mega- 
tori  In  yield  than  had  the  Soviet  Union. 
Of 'these  U.S.  tests,  one-fifth  were  In  yield 
raiiges  above  10  megatons.  No  tests  had  been 
conducted  by  the  Soviet  Union  In  this  high 
yield  category.  As  a  result  of  this  experl- 
mekital  program,  the  United  States  held  a 
cleiir  superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union  In 
th#  yeld  It  could  achieve  In  a  given  thermo- 
nuclear weapon  throughout  the  range  of  de- 
liverable weights. 

PoUowlng  the  abrogation  of  the  morato- 
rium by  the  Soviet  Union,  the  test  and  per- 
formance recOTds  altered  drastically.  In 
19^1  and  1962  the  Soviet  Union  conducted 
In  yields  above  10  megatons  twice  the  num- 
ber of  tests  which  had  been  conducted  by  the 
United  SUtes  In  that  yield  range  through- 
out the  history  of  Its  nuclear  test  program. 
THe  total  number  of  Soviet  tests  above  1 
megaton  was  approximately  four  times  that 
conducted  by  the  United  States  In  the  same 
period  (1961-62).  In  terms  of  yleld-to- 
walght  ratios,  the  Soviet  Union,  as  a  result 
of  Its  aggressive  test  program  and  Its  con- 
centration on  very  large  yield  weapons,  has 
delnonstrated  clearly  superior  performance 
inj  all  yield  classes  above  approximately  15 
megatons  where  the  United  States  has  had 
nd  testing  experience  since  1964.  It  Is  also 
warth  noting  that  the  scientific  witnesses 
were  vmanlmous  In  expressing  uncertainty 
aUout  the  particxxlar  designs  employed  by  the 
Soviets,  to  achieve  the  results  observed  In 
their  very  high  yield  experiments. 


B.  Low-Megaton  and  Submegaton  Weapon 
Capabilities 
Below  a  few  thousand  pounds  In  weight 
and  a  few  megatons  in  yield,  the  evidence 
available  to  us  Indicates  that  the  United 
States  continues  to  hold  a  lead  In  weapon 
design  and  performance. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons  the  United  States 
has  chosen  to  concentrate  Its  development 
efforts  on  weapons  yielding  from  a  few  mega- 
tons down  to  fractions  of  kllotons.  Conse- 
quently, It  probably  continues  to  hold  some 
advantage  In  design  techniques  over  the  So- 
viet Union  In  these  areas  and  In  the  ability 
to  maximize  the  yield  which  can  be  achieved 
at  a  given  weight  and  size  or,  alternatively,  to 
package  a  given  yield  In  a  device  of  minimum 
weight  and  size. 

However,  the  rate  of  testing  below  1  mega- 
ton Indicates  that  the  Soviet  Union  U  at- 
tempting to  challenge  seriously  the  U.S.  lead 
In  the  lower  yield  weapon  categories.  Prior 
to  the  1958-61  moratorium  the  United  States 
had  conducted  somewhat  more  than  twice  as 
many  tests  at  yields  below  1  megaton  as  had 
been  detected  In  the  Soviet  Union.  By  the 
end  of  1962  thU  ratio  had  dropped  signifi- 
cantly. More  Important,  the  1961-62  Soviet 
test  series  Included  more  tests  In  this  yield 
range  than  had  been  conducted  In  Its  entire 
program  from  1949  through  1958.  Even  ac- 
counting for  tests  to  assess  the  effects  of  ex- 
plosions and  tests  to  confirm  the  yield  of 
stockpiled  weapons,  this  constitutes  Impres- 
sive evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  no 
intention  of  permitting  US.  superiority  In 
weapon  design  and  performance  at  yields  be- 
low 1  megaton  to  go  tinchallenged.  It  Is  In 
this  range  of  yields  that  the  testing  under- 
ground permitted  by  the  treaty  can  be  ac- 
complished readily. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  a  serious  question 
about  the  adequacy  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
nuclear  devices  employed  In  the  Soviet  ex-" 
perlments  In  the  lower  yield  range.  Detec- 
tion, identification,  and  analytical  capa- 
bilities are  degraded  at  the  lower  end  of  this 
yield  spectrum,  particularly  In  the  low  and 
subklloton  area.  Consequently,  our  confi- 
dence In  any  conclusions  concerning  the  So- 
viet state  of  the  art  In  weapons  yielding  up 
to  a  few  kllotons  Is  correspondingly  low. 
While  we  believe  that  U.S.  superiority  extends 
to  these  very  low  yield  ranges,  hard  evidence 
on  this  point  does  not  exist  and.  accordingly, 
we  accept  the  Judgment  of  our  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  witnesses  that  while 
some  Intelligence  exists  on  which  to  base  an 
estimate  of  U.S.SJI.  tactical  nuclear  capa- 
bility, the  dearth  of  Information  (does]  not 
permit  a  comprehensive  United  States- 
U.S.S.R.  comparison.  (For]  future  develop- 
ments a  credible  U.S.SJI.  development  capa- 
bility can  be  made  by  assuming  a  capability 
similar  to  ours. 

C.  Weapons  Effects  Programs 
Important  as  are  programs  associated  with 
the  acquisition  of  new  or  Improved  types  of 
weapons,  the  advent  of  the  missile  age  and 
the  adoption  of  a  second-strike  or  retalia- 
tory strategic  policy  by  the  United  States 
has  elevated  to  a  first  priority  tests  to  deter- 
mine the  effects  of  nuclear  explosions  on 
hardened  missile  sites  and  control  centers, 
on  reentry  bodies  In  filght,  and  on  radar, 
electronic,  and  communications  systems.  Of 
equal  Importance  have  become  tests  to  deter- 
mine what  unique  effects  are  produced  by 
nuclear  explosions  In  space,  the  atmosphere, 
and  underwater  so  that  the  knowledge 
gained  might  be  exploited  for  defensive  pur- 
poses or  our  own  weapon  systems  designed 
to  resist  them. 

From  the  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. It  Is  clear  that  neither  nation  has 
conducted  a  weapons  effects  test  program  of 
sufficient  size  and  complexity  to  resolve 
whatever  doubts. may  exist  about  the  ade- 
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quacy  of  the  design  and  the  survivability  of 
their  nuclear  weapon  systems;  nor  has  either 
tested  sufficiently  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  their 
system  designers  and  military  planners. 

However,  the  necessity  and  the  motivation 
to  conduct  such  experiments  Is  clearly 
greater  for  the  United  States  than  for  the 
Soviet  Union.  Since  the  early  1960's,  the 
deterrent  strategy  of  the  United  States  has 
been  based  substantially  on  second-strike 
missile  systems,  that  is,  missile  systems 
which  can  survive  a  massive  first  strike  by 
a  nuclear-armed  enemy  and  still  retain  the 
ability  to  retaliate  In  such  force  as  to  destroy 
the  attacker.  By  the  mld-1970"s  this  Na- 
tion's nuclear  deterrent  will  probably  reside 
primarily  In  land-  and  sea- based  missile 
systems  designed  to  achieve  that  degree  of 
survivability.  To  date,  only  Polaris  has  been 
subjected  to  a  full-scale  system  test.  Includ- 
ing the  explosion  of  the  nuclear  warhead. 
Minuteman,  Atlas,  and  Titan  have  never 
been  so  tested,  nor  have  models  of  the  base 
complexes  of  the  hardened  underground 
Minuteman  and  Titan  systems  been  sub- 
jected to  close-in  high  yield  nuclear  explo- 
sions to  prove  the  adequacy  of  their  design. 
While  all  of  the  military  witnesses  expressed 
reasonable  confidence  In  the  ability  of  these 
systems  to  fulfill  their  missions.  It  Is  clear 
that  some  unresolved  questions  exist  and 
that  the  absence  of  adequate  design  and  vul- 
nerability data  has  necessitated  radical  over- 
design,  redundancy,  said  excessive  develop- 
ment and  construction  costs.  Only  by  at- 
mospheric testing  can  needed  answers  be 
obtained  to  the  important  unresolved 
questions. 

However,  there  is  one  area  of  weapons 
effects  knowledge  In  which  the  Soviet  Union 
probably  holds  a  distinct  lead.  By  virtue  of 
its  large,  multlmegaton  weapon  tests,  it  is 
prudent  to  assume  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  acquired  a  unique  and  potentially  valu- 
able body  of  data  on  high  yield  blast,  shock, 
communications  blackout,  and  radiation  and 
electromagnetic  phenomena  which  Is  not 
available  to  the  United  States.  Further- 
more, due  to  the  absence  of  comparable  ex- 
periments, the  United  States  Is  not  now  In  a 
position  to  evaluate  realistically  the  military 
effectiveness  of  the  Soviet  50  to  100  megaton 
terror  weapons. 

In  the  field  of  weapons  effects  experiments 
related  to  the  design  and  development  of 
an  effective  anUbalUstlc  missile  (ABM)  sys- 
tem the  evidence,  although  less  conclusive, 
indicates  that  the  Soviet  Union  In  1961  and 
1962  conducted  a  series  of  complex  high  alti- 
tude operations  which.  If  properly  instru- 
mented, could  have  provided  substantial 
and  important  data  on  varloxis  types  of  radar 
blackout  and  nuclear  effects.  These  Soviet 
experiments  were  clearly  dictated  by  an 
ABM  development  program. 

The  United  States  has  conducted  no  ex- 
periments comparable  In  complexity  to  those 
Soviet  operations  and  a  disturbing  number 
of  the  U.S.  hlgh-altltude-effects  experi- 
ments which  were  conducted  were  com- 
promised either  by  considerations  unrelated 
to  the  technical  objectives  of  the  test  pro- 
gram, by  Inadequate  or  faulty  Instrumenta- 
tion, or  by  operational  inadequacies.  Based 
on  the  testimony  we  have  received,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  information  available  to  the 
United  States  on  high  altitude  nuclear 
effects  Is  Inadequate  for  the  Nation's  military 
needs. 

V.  UJS.  needs  for  nttclear  test 
In  assessing  the  merits  of  the  treaty  which 
is  now  before  the  Senate  for  ratification,  It 
Is  important  to  understand  the  kinds  and 
objectives  of  certain  nuclear  test  programs 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  subcommittee 
and  iMsed  on  testimony  received  by  it, 
would  be  desirable  or  necessary  in  any  fu- 
ture U.S.  nuclear  test  programs. 


The  following  chart  summarizes  the  sub- 
conmilttee's  conclusions  and  distinguishes 
between  selected  test  objectives  which  can 
be  realized  through  underground  test  pro- 
grams and  those  which  could  only  be 
achieved  through  atmospheric  testing. 


Test  objectives 


Sorvivubllity  and  rcspoii.''ivencss  of  hard- 
ened site  missile  launch  complexes  to 
high  yield  nuclear  explo8ions. 

Response  of  liardened  underground  struc- 
tures to  blrtst  ai\d  crateriug  from  liigh 
yield  surface  burst  nuclear  weapons. 

Resix)nse  of  hardened  underground  struc- 
tures to  ground  motion. 

Determination  of  missile  warhead  and 
nose- cone  vulnerability  to  nuclear  ex- 
plosions during  atmospheric  reentry. 

Reduction  of  miMlle  warnead  and  nose-cone 
vulnerabilities  to  nuclear  explosions. 

Study  of  atmospheric  and  high  altitude 
radiar  blackout  phenomeua. 

Study  of  commimicatton.s  blacVoat  pbe- 
romena  from  high  yield  nuclear  ex- 
plosions. 

Full-scale  operational  tests  of  ABM  sys- 
tems. 

Development  of  ABM  WE^bead  with  max- 
imum lethality  and  mtnimnm  blackout 
properties. 

Development  of  very  high  yield  warheads, 
equal  to  or  surpassing  Soviet  achieve- 
ments. 

Determination  of  very  high  yield  nuclear 
weapons  effects. 

Determination  of  onilerwatcr  nnclear 
wes[x>n  elTects  for  unproved  antisubma- 
rine warfare  tASW)  systems. 

Development  of  weapons  requiring  less 
fissionable  material  tnan  present  designs. 

Development  of  pure  fu.sion  warheads 

Development  of  reduced  fallout  weajKMis... 

FuU-scale  performance  and  reliability  tests 
of  Minuteman  and  Titan  missUe  sys- 
tems. 

Yield  verification  tests  of  stockpiled  weap- 
ons up  to  approximately  1  megaton. 

Yield  verification  tests  of  stockpiled  weap- 
ons aljove  approximately  1  megaton. 

Troop  and  crew  training  tscUcal  exercises 
using  niidcar  weapaus. 


Can   be 

done  tmder 

treaty 


Xo. 

No. 

Yes. 
No. 

Yes. 

Ko. 
No. 

No. 
Partially. 

No. 

No. 
No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 

Yes. 
No. 
No. 


VI.  Mtlitary  implicatioTis  of  treaty 

The  primary  objective  of  the  hearings  held 
by  the  subcommittee  was  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  suspension  of,  or  limita- 
tion upon,  nuclear  testing  would  or  could 
result  in  overall  military  and  technical  dis- 
advantage for  the  United  States.  While  the 
evidence  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
net  result  of  the  proposed  treaty  would  be  a 
military  disadvantage,  there  was  consider- 
able divergence  of  opinion  among  the  wit- 
nesses on  the  question  of  whether  the  disad- 
vantage was  acceptable  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Nation's  security  and  whether  the 
risks  Involved  were  acceptable  on  balance. 

A.  Military  Disadvantages 

The  military  disadvantages  associated  with 
the  treaty  which  were  discussed  In  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  United  States  probably  will  be  un- 
able to  duplicate  Soviet  achievements  In  very 
high  yield  weapon  technology:  Though 
U.S.  weapons  laboratories  are  capable  of  de- 
veloping and  stockpiling  designs  yielding 
greater  than  60  megatons  without  further 
experimentation,  their  weight  and  size  would 
be  Incompatible  with  any  existing  or  pro- 
grimied  missile  delivery  vehicle.  It  Is  well 
within  the  capabilities  of  UjB.  weapons  lab- 
oratories to  equal  and  to  surpass  the  Soviet 
achievements,  but  to  do  so  would  require  a 
number  of  atmospheric  nuclear  tests. 

2.  The  United  States  will  be  unable  to  ac- 
quire necessary  data  on  the  effects  of  very 
high  yield  atmospheric  explosions:  With- 
out such  knowledge  It  Is  unlikely  that  a  real- 
istic assessment  can  be  made  of  the  military 
value  of  such  weapons,  or  that  plans  can  be 
formulated  to  protect  military  weapons  sys- 
tems against  their  use.  The  data  possessed 
by  the  United  States  on  high  yield  weapons 


effects  are  Inadequate  to  permit  confldent 
extrapolations  to  the  higher  yield  categories. 

8.  The  United  States  will  be  unable  to  ac- 
qxiire  data  on  high  altitude  nuclear  weapons 
effects:  Such  data  are  Important  to  the  de- 
sign of  enti-ballistlc-mlssUe  system  warheads 
and  radars.  Again,  this  is  an  area  In  which 
Soviet  experiments  may  have  provided  them 
with  greater  knowledge  than  that  now  avail- 
able to  the  United  States.  Throughout  our 
hearings  there  was  considerable  dispute  on 
this  point.  The  treaty  proponents  accurately 
observed  that  the  ABM  warheads  could  be  de- 
veloped through  underground  testing  and 
that  development  of  acquisition  and  tracking 
radars  was  an  electronics  problem  not  di- 
rectly dependent  upon  nuclear  tests.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  the  characteristics  or 
specifications  upon  which  such  warhead  de- 
sign and  development  should  be  based  are 
not  sufficiently  known  and  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  confidence  without  additional 
high  altitude  effects  tests. 

As  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  ob- 
served: "While  our  knowledge  of  •  •  •  black- 
out phenomena  pu-ovides  some  limited  guid- 
ance In  the  determination  of  [ABM]  war- 
head criteria  *  *  *  an  optimized  design 
could  only  be  chosen  after  continued  atmos- 
pheric testing.  Whether  or  not  significant 
gains  win  result,  can  be  argued." 

And  again:  "The  minimal  [warhead]  speci- 
fications •  •  •  can  be  met  within  the  frame- 
work of  existing  technology.  [But,  assum- 
ing that  a  minimal  warhead  will  not  be  ac- 
ceptable,] testing  both  underground  and  In 
the  atmosphere  would  be  required  to  com- 
plete the  development." 

4.  The  United  States  will  be  unable  to  de- 
termine with  confidence  the  performance  and 
reliability  of  any  ABM  system  developed 
without  benefit  of  atmospheric  operational 
system  tests:  An  ABM  system  will  be  re- 
quired to  function  In  the  nuclear  environ- 
ment created  both  by  Its  own  defensive  war- 
head explosions  and  those  of  the  attacking 
enemy.  Under  such  clrctmistances  It  is  im- 
portant to  be  as  certain  as  possible  that  no 
element  of  the  system  possesses  unknown 
vulnerabilities  to  nuclear  effects.  All  elec- 
tronics components  of  the  ground  arrays  and 
missiles  must  function;  the  missiles  must 
be  capable  of  operating  in  the  presence  at 
nuclear,  thermal,  and  blast  effects;  the  war- 
heads must  be  resistant  to  nuclear  radia- 
tions. It  is  apparent  that  unless  a  sys- 
tem of  such  complexity  is  tested  In  its  op- 
erational en^^^onment,  there  will  be  a  low 
level  of  confidence  in  Its  ability  to  perform 
the  mission  for  which  it  was  designed  and 
produced.  Many  unknowns  will  arise  In  the 
course  of  the  ABM  development  program 
which  can  only  be  explored  and  satisfied 
through  the  medlimi  of  atmospheric  and 
high  altitude  nuclear  testing. 

6.  The  United  States  will  be  unable  to  veri- 
fy the  ability  of  its  hardened  underground 
second-strike  missile  systems  to  survive 
close-In  high-yield  nuclear  explosions:  (See 
the  discussion  under  the  heading  of  "Weap- 
ons Effects  Program"  on  pp.  4  to  5  of  this 
report.) 

6.  The  United  States  will  be  unable  to 
verify  the  ability  of  Its  missile  reentry  bodies 
under  defensive  nuclear  attack  to  survive  and 
to  penetrate  to  the  target  without  the  op- 
portunity to  test  nose  cone  and  warhead  de- 
signs In  a  nuclear  environment  under  dy- 
namic reentry  conditions. 

7.  The  treaty  will  ptrovlde  the  Soviet  Union 
«m  opportunity  to  equal  U.S.  accomplish- 
ments In  submegaton  weapon  technology; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  treaty  limiting 
testing  to  an  underground  environment  will 
tend  to  favor  experimentation  at  the  lower 
end  ot  the  yield  spectrum.  Xconomic  factors 
will  play  a  part  since  costs  rise  significantly 
with  relatively  modest  Increases  In  yield  for 
undergrotmd    tests.     There  are  also   testing 
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llmltatioo*  wising  from  the  type  of  strata, 
geologloal  uncertainties,  and  engineering  fac- 
tors. Wbethar  or  not  either  the  United 
States  or  the  Soviet  Union  will  choose  to 
test  xinderground  at  yields  much  greatar 
than  approximately  1  megaton  Is  not  known. 
In  any  case.  It  appears  that  the  race  for  nu- 
clear technological  superiority  will  be  con- 
fined to  that  area  where  the  United  States  Is 
believed  to  now  hold  a  margin  of  superiority. 
The  result,  with  time,  will  probably  be  the 
achievement  erf  parity  by  the  Soviet  Union 
In  this  area  without  any  equivalent  oppor- 
tunity for  the  United  States  to  attain  equal- 
ity In  very  high  yield  weapon  technology. 

8.  The  treaty  wUl  deny  to  the  United  States 
a  valuable  source  of  Information  on  Soviet 
nuclear  weapons  capabilities:  The  results  ac- 
quired from  the  analysis  of  radlo«M:tlve  debris 
generated  by  nuclear  explosions  has  long 
been  a  basic  sotirce  of  Intelligence  on  Soviet 
nuclectf  weapons  programs.  By  driving 
Soviet  testing  underground,  this  Intelligence 
will  be  denied  the  United  States  with  the  re- 
sult that  with  the  passage  of  time  knowledge 
of  the  Soviet  state  of  the  art  In  weapons 
undergoing  testa  wUl  be  seriously  degraded. 
The  effect  of  the  treaty  will  be  to  reinforce 
the  dUBcxUtl^  already  Imposed  on  the  United 
States  by  Soviet  secrecy. 

B.  counterarguments 

A  clear  majority  of  the  witnesses  agreed 
that  the  treaty  would  result  In  military  and 
technical  disadvantages  when  compcu^d  with 
the  Increases  In  performance  confidence  and 
In  the  quality  of  weapon  systems  which  woiild 
be  derived  from  unlimited  atmoq^erlc  test- 
ing. 

It  was  stated,  however,  that  It  Is  character- 
istic at  the  experimental  sciences  that  enough 
data  Is  never  available  to  satisfy  the  scientific 
search  for  knowledge.  The  testimony  was 
unanlmoiis  that,  except  In  the  field  of  very 
high  yield  weapons,  the  United  States  today 
holds  a  clear  and  commanding  lead  In  nu- 
clear weapon  systems  over  any  one  or  any 
oomblnatl<Mi  of  potential  enemies. 

This  superiority  was  said  to  result  from 
a  larger  and  more  diversified  stockpile  of 
nuclear  weapons,  by  more  numerous,  varied, 
and  sophisticated  delivery  systems,  and  by 
a  greater  capacity  to  produce  nuclear  ma- 
terials, weapons,  and  delivery  systems. 

It  was  alao  asserted  that  a  cessation  of 
atokoepherlc  nuclear  testing  would  In  no  case 
prevent  qualitative  Improvements  being 
made  in  our  weapons  systems  which  woxild 
flow  from  a  vigorous  nonnuclear  technology. 
Some  witnesses  noted  that  potential  Im- 
provements in  missile  accviracy  and  reliabil- 
ity would  continue  to  be  exploited.  Some 
noted  that  uncertainties  In  ABM  radar  per- 
formance when  confronted  with  the  various 
forms  of  blackout  Induced  by  nuclear  ex- 
plosions could  be  compensated  by  the  de- 
ployment of  greater  numbers  and  wider  dis- 
persal of  the  radars. 

Uncertainties  concerning  reentry  vehicle 
warhead  vulnerabilities  could  be  reduced  by 
a  factor  of  2  or  3,  based  on  present  knowl- 
edge and  without  further  testing,  by  straight- 
forward engineering  improvements,  It  was 
said. 

Some  witnesses  noted  that  so  far  as  any 
uncertainties  which  might  arise  about  the 
stirvlvablllty  of  second -strike  missile  forces 
*"  were  concerned,  these  could  be  compen- 
sated by  additional  redvmdancy  in  missile 
systems,  by  greater  numbers  of  missiles,  and 
by  greater  dispersal.  It  was  also  noted  that 
UjS.  war  plans  tend  to  be  conservative  con- 
cerning the  percentage  of  the  second-strike 
force  surviving  a  nuclear  attack  and  in  esti- 
mating the  number  of  warheads  capable  of 
reaching  enemy  targets  and  so  provide  ade- 
quate margin  for  error. 

In  summary,  it  was  the  contention  of  wit- 
nesses who  supported  the  treaty  that  it  will 
tend  to  stabilize  the  advantages  which  the 
United  States  now  maintains  in  military  nu- 


cleiir  superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union. 
Wltlle  recognizing  that  doubts  concerning 
the  quality  of  some  of  our  weapons  systems 
do  exist,  they  maintained  that  these  doubU 
cat  be  compensated  by  "brute  force"  tech- 
nl()ues  by  which  quantity  is  substituted  for 
quiUlty  at  considerably  greater  cost  to  achieve 
ap|>roxlmately  the  same  results  In  military 
system  effectiveness. 

It  Is  Interesting  and  sobering  to  note  that. 
asjwe  proclaim  our  nuclear  superiority  and 
OUT  determination  to  maintain  it.  the  So- 
vlefts  do  likewise.  A  dispatch  from  Moscow, 
dated  August  30.  1963.  quotes  Red  Star,  the 
Soviet  armed  forces  newspaper,  as  saying 
that  Russia  today  possesses  superiority  in 
nuclear  power  "and  has  no  intention  of  re- 
linquishing It."  Red  Star  also  said  that, 
while  the  United  States  intends  to  continue 
underground  testing,  the  hopes  of  the  Pen- 
tagon of  attaining  any  "advantage  in  nuclear 
power  by  means  of  these  explosions  are  lUu- 
soty."  And  on  September  3.  1963,  Marshal 
Rodion  Malinovsky.  the  Soviet  Defense  Min- 
ister, wrote  In  Komsomolskaya  Pravda  that 
the  Soviet  Union  can  "prove  its  complete 
military  superiority  over  the  United  States." 

VH.  Proposed  safeguards 

tTie  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  identified  a  nvunber 
of  military  disadvantages  which.  In  their 
collective  Judgment,  would  flow  from  the 
traaty.  However,  their  assessment  of  the  de- 
slrEblllty  of  the  treaty  was  not  based  on 
mUitary  considerations  alone.  Their  con- 
clusions on  the  matter  also  reflected  their 
Judgment  of  the  political  and  foreign  policy 
advantages  and  disadvantages  which  would 
result  from  it.  Their  Joint  conclusion  was 
that,  on  balance,  the  political  and  foreign 
policy  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
treaty  outweighed  the  limitations  which  the 
treaty  would  impose  on  the  Nation's  weapon 
syitems  programs. 

however,  the  Joint  Chiefs  qualified  their 
sutoport  of  the  treaty  by  making  their  ap- 
proval conditional  on  the  effective  imple- 
mentation of  foiu:  "safeg\iards"  designed  to 
re4uce  to  a  mlnlmimi  the  adverse  effect  the 
traaty  would  have  on  our  weapon  programs. 
On  the  basis  of  these  "safeguards"  Senator 
Jackson  on  August  14,  1963,  offered  a  mo- 
tion which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
subcommittee,  and  was  subsequently  ap- 
proved by  all  members  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  requesting  that 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  submit  as  soon  as 
poasible,  and  in  any  event  prior  to  commit - 
tejactlon  on  the  treaty,  a  statement  of  the 
specific  requirements  to  Implement  the 
"s^fegxiards"  proposed  by  the  Joint  Chiefs. 
Senator  Jackson's  motion,  which  seta  forth 
thp  proposed  safeguards  In  full,  Is  attached 
as  appendix  B. 

6y  a  letter  dated  August  15,  1963,  Senator 
RJCHAKD  Russsix,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
ted on  Armed  Services,  transmitted  the  Jack- 
soh  motion  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
requested  a  statement  in  response  to  the 
motion. 

Responses  to  the  motion  were  received 
frOm  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  on  August  24,  1963. 
These  responses  are  attached  as  appendix  C. 

The  subcommittee  considers  It  to  be  vital 
thftt,  if  the  treaty  Is  ratified,  the  recom- 
mended "safeguards"  be  implemented  fully 
antd  that  detailed  and  specific  programs  to 
so  I  Implement  them  be  presented  by  the  exec- 
utive branch. 

tThe  administration  has  expressed  publicly 
It^  intent  regarding  the  safeguards  both  In 
the  responses  to  the  motion  by  Senator 
jAticsoN  and  in  other  statements  by  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Such  statements  are 
set  forth  in  appendix  D. 

To  permit  the  U.S.  Senate  to  monitor  the 
triiaty  safeguards  it  is  necessary  that  the  ex- 
pressed good  intentions  be  supplemented  by 


definitive  programs  against  which  progress 
can  be  compared.  At  this  time,  we  have  not 
received  details  of  testing,  preparedness,  and 
detection  improvement  programs  which  will 
permit  the  safeguards  to  be  monitored  in  an 
effective  manner.  If  the  treaty  is  ratified  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  Preparedness  Investi- 
gating Subcommittee  to  monitor  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  safeguards  and  it  would 
also  be  our  hope  that  other  conunittees  of 
the  Congress  having  Jurisdiction  In  these 
areas  would  cooperate  in  this  Important  pro- 
gram. 

However,  we  wish  to  emphasize  that  even 
the  most  rigoroxis  and  conscientious  imple- 
mentation of  the  JCS  safeguards  will  not 
alter,  modify,  or  reduce  the  military  and 
technical  disadvantages  listed  herein  which 
will  result  from  this  treaty.  No  safeguards 
can  provide  the  benefits  of  testing  where 
testing  Is  not  permitted,  nor  can  they  assure 
that  this  Nation  will  acquire  the  highest 
quality  weapon  systems  of  which  it  is  ca- 
pable when  the  means  for  achieving  that  ob- 
jective are  denied. 

VIII.  Detection  and  identification 

A  brief  word  should  be  said  about  the 
problem  of  detection  and  identification  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  treaty.  "De- 
tection" means  a  determination  that  an 
event  has  occurred  without  implying  that  it 
has  been  identified  as  a  nuclear  explosion. 
"Identification"  means  that  an  event  is  not 
only  detected  but  that  it  is  Identified  as  a 
nuclear  detonation. 

Ehu-ing  the  prevlovis  negotiations  on  test 
ban  treaties,  the  major  controversy  in  this 
field  has  centered  around  the  ability  to 
detect,  identify,  and  fix  the  location,  of  un- 
derground explosions.  The  proposed  three- 
environment  treaty,  by  permitting  under- 
ground testing,  considerably  reduces  the 
problems  Involved  in  detection  and  Identifi- 
cation but  does  not  eliminate  them  entirely. 

The  capabilities  of  our  verification  system 
cannot  be  discussed  in  detail  in  ai.  unclas- 
sified document.  However,  notwithstanding 
anticipated  and  programed  Improvements  in 
the  system,  it  will  still  possess  both  detection 
and  Identification  "thresholds"  below  which 
clandestine  testing  is  possible  with  a  low 
probability  of  detection. 

The  yields  at  which  clandestine  tests  may 
be  conducted  and  probably  escape  detection 
will  vary  with  altitude  and  geographical 
location,  and  some  uncertainty  exists  in  this 
field.  There  is  also  some  controversy  as  to 
whether  significant  military  advantages  can 
be  obtained  by  clandestine  testing  in  the 
prohibited  environments. 

It  is  not  the  piu-pose  of  this  section  to  ex- 
plore these  problems  in  detail.  It  is  our  pur- 
pose here  to  jxiint  out  that,  under  the 
limited  treaty,  problems  of  detection,  identi- 
fication, and  verification  still  remain 
although  they  are  of  a  lesser  order  of  magni- 
tude than  would  be  true  of  a  treaty  banning 
underground  testing. 

IX.  Concluding  statement 

From  the  extensive  evidence  presented  to 
us,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
prop>osed  treaty  banning  nuclear  testing  in 
the  atmosphere,  underwater,  and  in  space 
will  affect  adversely  the  future  quality  of  this 
Nation's  arms,  and  that  it  will  result  In 
serious,  and  perhaps  formidable,  military 
and  technical  disadvantages.  These  disad- 
vantages, in  our  Judgment,  are  not  out- 
weighted  or  counterbalanced  by  the  claimed 
military  advantages.  At  the  same  time,  we 
are  not  convinced  that  comparable  military 
disadvantages  will  accrue  to  the  nuclear 
weapon  programs  of  the  U.S.SJI. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  military 
aspect  and  from  the  effect  of  the  treaty  upon 
our  military  preparedness  and  posture,  we 
cannot  escape  being  impressed  with  the  tes- 
timony of  Oen.  Thomas  8.  Power,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
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mand,  and  Oen.  Bernard  A.  Schrlever,  com- 
mander of  the  Air  Force  Systems  Command, 
who  addressed  themselves  to  the  problem 
exclusively  from  the  military  point  of  view. 
General  Power,  after  stating  that  he  did  not 
think  the  treaty  "is  in  the  best  Interests  of 
the  United  States,"  said:  "I  feel  that  we  have 
military  superiority  now,  and  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  this  has  resulted  in  a  world 
that  has  been  free  from  nuclear  warfare.  I 
have  a  lower  confidence  factor  that  we  can 
and  will  maintain  that  military  superiority 
under  the  test  ban  treaty." 

General  Schrlever  told  the  subcommittee 
that  there  "are  definite  military  disadvan- 
tages" to  the  treaty  and  that,  as  a  military 
man,  be  felt  he  could  protect  the  country 
better  without  the  treaty  than  with  it. 

Of  course,  the  endorsement  of  the  treaty 
by  Oen.  Cxirtls  E.  LeMay,  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Air  Force,  was  considerably  less  than 
enthusiastic,  and  he  testified  that  he  prob- 
ably woiild  have  recommended  against  the 
treaty  had  it  still  been  in  the  proposal  stage. 

From  the  evidence  we  have  learned  that 
the  Soviets  have  overtaken  and  surpassed  us 
in  the  design  of  very  high  yield  nuclear 
weapons;  that  they  may  possess  knowledge 
of  weapons  effects  and  tntiballlstlc  missile 
programs  superior  to  ours;  and  that  under 
the  termis  of  the  treaty  It  is  entirely  possible 
that  they  will  achieve  parity  with  us  in  low 
yield  weapon  technology.  These  things  are 
not  grounds  for  complacency.  We  believe 
very  strongly  that  Soviet  secrecy  and  du- 
plicity requires  that  this  Nation  possess  a 
substantial  margin  of  superiority  in  both  the 
qxiality  and  the  quantity  of  its  Implements 
of  defense. 

Although  we  have  concluded  that  there 
wilLbe  a  net  military  disadvantage  to  us  If 
theVeaty  is  ratified,  we  recognize  the  exist- 
ence of  other  factors  which,  while  not  within 
the  scope  of  this  report,  are  pertinent  to  a 
final  Judgment  on  the  treaty.  Among  these 
are  matters  related  to  International  affairs, 
foreign  policy,  and  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries. When  these  are  taken  Into  consldera- 
.  tlon  the  question  becomes  one  of  weighing 
V  relative  risks,  and  our  hearings  provide  am- 
ple evidence  that  the  overall  assessment  of 
the  relative  merits  and  demerits  of  the  treaty 
Is  a  complex  and  difficult  matter  on  which 
equally  patriotic,  informed,  and  dedicated 
persons  may  and  do  disagree.  In  the  final 
analysis,  then,  each  Individual  must  reach 
his  own  Judgment  on  the  basis  of  personal 
philosophy,  past  experience,  current  knowl- 
edge, and  the  relative  weight  which  he  as- 
signs to  the  various  factors  Involved. 

ADornoNAL  vncws  or  senatok  stuart 

STMINOTON 

Since  1956,  when  I  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Subcommittee  on  Disarma- 
ment, I  have  followed  closely  the  activity  of 
our  Government  in  arms  control,  disarma- 
ment, and  nuclear  test  ban  proposals;  and 
specifically  have  studied  carefully  the  three- 
environmental  test  ban  treaty  signed  by  our 
Government  in  Moscow  on  Augxist  5,  1963. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  factual 
data  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  Subcommittee  is  correct. 
But  I  believe  the  findings  and  conclusions 
are  overly  pessimistic  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
treaty  on  our  national  security. 

As  a  member  of  both  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  Preparedness  Investigat- 
ing Subconunlttee,  I  listened  to  and  ques- 
tioned many  responsible  witnesses — both  in 
and  out  of  Government.  Most  of  these  ex- 
perts testified  that  our  national  security 
would  be  adequately  protected  under  the 
terms  of  the  treaty. 

Much  of  this  testimony  was  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and,  therefore, 
Is  not  emphasized  in  this  report. 

Based  on  the  record,  I  am  worried  about 
the  treaty;  but  more  worried  about  the  jkjs- 
slbility  of  an  all-out  nuclear  exchange  some 
day  in  the  future — particularly  it  there  is  a 


proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  among 
more  countries.  This  treaty,  a  very  small 
step,  nevertheless  could  be  the  first  step  to- 
ward bringing  nuclear  weapons  under  some 
form  of  satisfactory  control,  which  action 
should  promote  the  possibilities  of  a  Jxist 
peace  under  law. 

Therefore,  I  plan  to  vote  for  the  treaty. 

This  does  not  deter  me  from  signing  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommittee  re- 
port. The  record  made  by  the  subcommittee 
Lb,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  most 
complete  record  ever  made  on  this  vital  sub- 
ject by  anybody  on  the  military  and  tech- 
nological implications  of  nuclear  test  ban 
treaties  as  they  relate  to  our  national  se- 
curity. It  is  a  record  which  should  be  of 
Inestimable  future  value  to  the  Congress 
and  the  country. 

DISSENTING     VIZW     0»     SENATOR     LEVERETT 
SALTONSTALL 

As  one  Senator  who  attended  the  hearings 
conducted  by  both  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  Preparedness  Investi- 
gating Subcomlttee  on  the  proposed  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty,  I  find  that  I  cannot,  as  a 
member  of  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee, 
concur  with  its  report  because  I  feel  that  Its 
general  tenor  and  its  specific  findings  and 
conclxisions  are  unduly  pessimistic  as  to  the 
effect  of  this  treaty,  if  ratified,  upon  our  na- 
tional security.  As  a  U.S.  Senator,  I  Intend 
to  consent  to  the  ratification  of  this  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty. 

I  believe  that  the  factual  data  contained 
in  the  report  of  the  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee is  accurately  stated.  However,  the 
nature  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  this 
factual  data  are,  in  my  opinion,  overly  ad- 
verse. It  must  be  remembered  that  respon- 
sible Government  officials  such  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
leading  scientists,  and  many  others,  some 
of  whom  appeared  only  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  testified  that  our  na- 
tional security  would  be  protected  under  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  even  though  some  im- 
portant atmospheric  nuclear  tests  could  no 
longer  be  conducted.  This  testimony  is  not 
siifficlently  emphasized  in  the  report,  al- 
though I  realize  that  some  of  It  was  not 
necessarily  given  in  the  hearings  conducted 
by  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee. 

The  Congress  must  insist  uifon  an  active, 
constructive,  and  energetic  Implementation 
of  the  four  safeguards  suggested  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  so  that  our  security 
will  be  maintained  while  the  cause  of  peace 
and  the  lessening  of  tensions  in  the  world 
are  advanced. 


HOW  TO  WASTE  MONEY  WITHOUT 
EVEN  TRYING 

Mr,  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Evening  Star.  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  September  3,  1963.  called  atten- 
tion to  a  most  curious  document,  pre- 
pared at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  This 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  book  is  814  pages  long.  It  is 
titled.  "Programs,  1963:  A  Guide  to  Pro- 
gramed Instructional  Materials  Avail- 
able to  the  Educator  by  September  1963." 

This  book  is  actually  a  bibliography. 
It  contains  a  list  of  publications  which 
it  states  may  be  of  use  to  the  Nation's 
educators  during  the  upcoming  school 
year.  I  think  my  discussion  of  it  might 
well  be  made  under  the  heading  "How  To 
Waste  Money  Without  Even  Trying." 

Ordinarily  one  would  assume  that  a 
list  of  materials  which  are  available  for 
the  use  of  teachers  in  the  classroom 
would  be  commendable.    But  the  Eve- 


ning Star  said  that  one  section  of  this 
bibliography  actually  is  concerned  with 
describing  an  "Official  Girlwatcher's 
Manual"  which  is  available  for  the  use 
of  our  educators.  I  thought  to  myself — 
Surely,  this  must  be  a  jest.  Newspaper- 
men, in  the  dull  heat  of  a  late  summer 
afternoon  are  wont  to  amuse  themselves 
and,  they  hope,  the  public  with  gentle 
barbs  directed  at  the  civil  servant.  It 
seemed  unbelievable  that  even  under  the 
New  Frontier's  concept  of  "sophisticated 
budget  management"  the  hard-earned 
money  of  America's  taxpayers  would  be 
used  for  the  assembling,  publication,  and 
distribution  of  such  obvious  nonsense. 

But,  being  of  a  curious  nature,  I  could 
not  let  this  rest  at  that.  I  wanted  to  see 
for  myself  this  library  of  strange  and 
forgotten  lore.  I  found  my  intellectual 
foray  beset  with  obstacles  cunningly  laid 
by  a  shy  and  reticent  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  In 
short,  they  just  did  not  seem  to  want  to 
let  me  see  a  copy. 

Perseverance  had  its  rewards.  I  ob- 
tained a  copy  of  this  book,  whose  produc- 
tion was  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States,  and  now,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  describe  for  you  briefly  Its 
contents,  its  price  tag,  and  Its  distribu- 
tion. I  must  be  frank  and  say  I  still  am 
not  able  to  describe  its  purpose. 

It  seems  that  this  book,  which  has  con- 
tract No.  OE-3-16-012,  is  an  814-page 
compilation  of  Library  of  Congress  index 
cards.  By  working  a  month  or  so  at  the 
Library  a  good  secretary  could  come  up 
with  a  similar  list.  Yet  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  ad- 
mits to  paying  $21,850  to  the  Center  for 
Programed  Instruction,  Inc.,  for  this  card 
catalog  fascimile. 

This  material,  prepared  under  author- 
ity of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  purports  to  assist  educators  in  their 
selection  of  instructional  materials.  As 
a  supporter  of  the  NDEA,  this  perversion 
of  its  purposes  and  waste  of  its  money 
appalls  me. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  see  what  we  get 
for  this  $21,850.  I  think  a  random 
sampling  of  the  book  pretty  well  tells 
the  story.  It  might  well  also  have  some 
bearing  on  the  wisdom  of  involving  the 
Federal  Government  in  Federal-aid-to- 
education  programs  involving  curricula, 
classroom  activities  or  the  payment,  se- 
lection, and  supervision  of  teachers  and 
school  administrators.  When  the  Fed- 
eral Government  spends  taxpayers* 
money  to  publicize  certain  books  and 
articles,  it  autcxnatically  involves  itself 
in  the  implication  that  such  publica- 
tions are  desirable  and  authentic.  By 
publicizing  some  and  Ignoring  others  it 
inferentially  recommends  the  former  and 
rejects  the  latter.  When  it  goes  as  far 
afleld  as  in  the  instant  case  it  also  Indi- 
cates a  complete  lack  of  realism  and 
a  virtual  disdain  for  the  taxpayers' 
problems. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  page  506 
of  this  dociunent,  specifically  a  sample 
page  from  "How  To  Follow  the  Stock 
Market."  One  question  which  the  au- 
thors apparently  feel  is  essential  to  mod- 
ern education,  goes  like  this : 

But  before  you  contact  a  stockbroker,  you 
should  decide  what  type  of  stock  buyer  you 
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•r*  Botag  to  b«  and  wb*t  Uxul  of yoa 

want  to  tmy. 

The  aiwwcr  U  "stock." 

Another  question  states: 

You  could  be  on«  of  two  type*  of  itock 
buyers:  A  speculator  or  an  Inyestor.  Specu- 
lators speculate  and  InTcstors 

The  answer  la,  strangely  enough,  "in- 
vest." 

Pages  123  and  123  are  concerned  with 
the  salesman's  call  report.  Question  18, 
on  page  123  states:  ^ 

Let's  ■••  wliy  and  to  wbom  call  reports  are 
Important.  First  at  aU  call  reports  axe  Im- 
portant to  you.   Doyouagreef 

The  answer  to  this  question,  and  again 
I  quote,  is: 
Any  answer  Is  OBL 

lliat's  alL  Jost  any  old  answer  is 
OK.  Ifc  does  not  make  any  difference 
that  the  taxpajers  ol  this  country  are 
paying  $21,850  to  produce  the  bibliog* 
raphy  which  contains  material  like 
this — because  any  old  answer  is  OK. 

Question  19.  on  page  123.  also  deals 
with  the  salesman's  call  report.  This 
question  reads: 

ICayte  you  said.  "Like  ben.  I  dont  agree." 
Wen.  la  monsf  Important  to  you? 

The  answer  to  this  question,  again 
prepared  for  the  use  of  our  Nation's 
teachers,  and  distributed  by  the  U.S. 
Qovemment  is.  and  I  quote : 

If  you  answer  "Ifo."  youTe  sick,  main, 
sick. 

In  all  honesty,  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  I  too  was  sick.  I  have  seen  many 
publications  intelligently  written  and 
soisibly  produced  by  the  Federal  Got- 
emment  over  the  years.  But  in  recent 
months  there  Is  some  legitimate  cause 
to  questioai  the  uses  to  which  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare puts  its  multibillion  dollar  appro- 
priations. This  bibliography  is  but  the 
latest  exanuple  of  taxpayer  financed 
frivoUty. 

Starting  with  page  132,  the  next  15 
pages  are  devoteid  to  fim  and  games, 
including  "How  To  Watch  a  Football 
Game."  "How  To  Score  Bowling."  coin 
coUecUng.  roller  skating,  one  course  on 
chess  and  three  on  bridge.  I  am  sure 
all  of  these  games  bring  Joy  to  the  soul: 
but  I  must  question  the  use  of  the  public 
purse  to  finance  this  excursion  into  these 
forms  of  unalloyed  happiness. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  go  one  step  fur- 
ther. I  do  not  think  the  general  welfare 
clause  of  the  Constitution  was  designed 
to  promote  books  <»  how  to  watch  foot- 
ball. 

Up  to  this  point  I  was  merely  as- 
tounded, but  when  I  noticed  this  bibli- 
ography devoted  pages  521  and  522  to  a 
description  of  an  "OfBcial  Glriwatcher's 
Manual "  I  wa^  disgusted.  I  shall  quote 
these  2  pages  in  their  entirety  because. 
frankly,  Mr.  President,  if  I  did  not  you 
would  not  believe  what  they  contained. 

Page  531,  Ofllctal  Olrlwatcber's  Manual: 
OOdal  Olrlwatcber's  Manual;  Jae  D.  Mea- 
cham,.  OraflcroU  Systenvi,  Inc.:  Joe  Beagin. 
founder.  International  Society  of  Oirl- 
watcbers.  Publlsbed  by  Oraficroll  Systems, 
Inc.,  4215  Oalaro  Drlre,  La  Mesa.  Calif. 


yrogramad   tact.    MO   frames. 
IIQ  page*.  5^  by  8  Incbes,  M.&S. 

Tsa>le  of  contents. 

Oonstrueted  respoosea  oaaally  uaed:  some 
branch  lag;  no  multiple  choice. 

Oeyelopmontal  (Held  teet)  population (s) : 
Any  member  of  International  Society  of 
OlSlwatcbers  and  other  Interested  matoa. 

^rerequlaltea:  20/30  vision  or  corrected  as 
required. 

Additional  material  required:  glasses, 
binoculars,  notebook. 

Average  time:  214  hours  (estimate). 

4axt  revl&lon:  February  1963.    (One  sample 
B.) 
^ge    522,    OflBclal    Olrlwatcber's   Manual: 
OlQclal     Olrlwatcber's     Manual;     Meacbam, 
BeSgln;  OraflcroU  Systems;  one  sample  page: 
omciAL  girlwatcher's  MAiraAL 


DirectorTi  of  girU 


\%  The  untoufb- 
kbks. 


II .  Kmotionuls. 


1!L  WstcheU. 


18.  Th*  t\t\»  that  have  a  tcnd- 
«ocy  to  cry  easily,  or  have 
ctaronic  coniplsinta,  or  appear 
to  be  nervous  most  of  the  time 
are    the    smotiosals.     The 

are    usnally    (rood    for 

wstchloR   when   stopped    by 
tbe  law  for  speeding. 


19.  The  i-NMSNTiONAWLSs  are 
not  In  the  watchablo  category 
because  they  are  (tenprally 
those  KlrlB  out  of  tt>e  pokst  and 
you  do  not  roentloo  them  to 
your   wife   or   current   date. 

They  are only  in  visions 

or  dreams. 


a  I.  Nocturnals  ia. 


20.  The  NOCTU&Mi.i.a  are  those 
beauties  who  are  always  fajling 
asleep  on  a  dnte  or  early  tn  the 

eveninic.     The are  very 

poor  ones  for  drive-  -  -  movies, 
but  can  he  observed  drowsing 
tn  their  favorite  park  or  on  the 
beach. 


21.  The  !«ociA««Laa  are  not  al- 
ways drinking  Pepsi,  but  are 

nswally  flittinft  about  like  a 

Hy  in  spring;  at  parties 

and events.  The  socia- 
bles are  very  good  to  watch 
M  they  provide  a  variety  of 
entertainment. 
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Now.  Mr.  President,  there  are  those  in 
the  executive  branch  who  will  maintain 
that  this  book  serves  a  useful  purpose  In 
that  it  provides  would-be  users  of  teach- 
ing machines  with  a  complete  compila- 
tion of  materials  available  along  with 
their  sources.  If  this  material  were  not 
available  anjrwhere  else  In  the  country,  It 
might,  indeed,  be  of  real  value. 

The  fact  is — and  I  speak  from  the  ex- 
perience of  serving  as  a  fonner  school 
siiperlntendent — tha'  any  school  official 
who  has  shown  the  slightest  degree  of 
interest  In  this  type  of  education  has 
promptly  been  swjmiped  with  salesmen 
of  every  description,  each  with  his  bro- 
chure, each  with  a  fully  detailed  list, 
alpng  with  samples  of  his  wares.  Teach- 
erfe,  department  heads,  and  administra- 
tors have  never  been  at  a  loss  to  find 
tesctbooks  and  teaching  aids.  The  prob- 
lem, as  any  administrator  will  tell  you.  is 
sometimes  how  to  avoid  them.  Each 
d^y's  mail  brings  in  a  plethora  of  adver- 
tising material  on  all  worthwhile  books 
and  publications. 

This  very  flood  of  available  Informa- 
tion makes  the  publication  of  such  a 
bibliography— at  taxpayer  expense— a 
more  patently  ridiculous  operation, 

Mr.  President,  this  bibliography  says 
that  the  authors  and  the  Department  of 


Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will  wel- 
come comments  on  this  book,  along  with 
suggestions  as  to  how  It  might  be  im- 
proved. 

My  first  comment  Is  that  the  contract 
be  declared  Invalid  by  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral  of  the  United  States  and  that 
the  $21,850  paid  under  this  contract  to 
the  Center  for  Programed  Instruction, 
Inc.,  whether  as  a  political  reward  or  for 
curious  services  rendered,  be  returned  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

My  second  suggestion  is  that  a  thor- 
ough Investigation  be  made  within  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  determine  who  authorized 
and  who  approved  this  nonsense.  It 
might  be  interesting  to  my  colleagues  to 
see  just  how  widespread  this  appalling 
waste  has  become.  Unless  we  stop  such 
unconscionable  waste  now  we  may  expect 
It  to  continue  and  to  expand.  Surely 
there  must  be  more  appropriate  methods 
of  complying  with  the  Presidential  man- 
date to  get  America  going  again. 

I  ask  that  the  editorial  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  to  which  I  alluded  ap- 
pear at  this  point  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  tbe  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Sept.  3,  1963] 

LiVZ   AND    LXASN 

The  mail  has  brought  to  our  desk  a  doc- 
ument (814  pages)  which  Is  sponsored  by 
the  DeparUnent  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  which  has  to  do  with  educa- 
tional Instruction. 

One  section,  believe  It  or  not.  is  concerned 
with  an  "Ofllclal  Olrlwatcber's  Manual." 
Any  males  interested  are  told  they  will  need 
as  prerequisites  "20/20  vision  or  corrected 
as  required."  Additional  suggested  nuiterlal 
Includes  glasses  or  binoculars.  Another  sec- 
tion, concerned  with  social  studies,  states 
that  there  is  only  one  continent  larger  than 
Africa  and  this  Is  Asia.  Then  comes  the 
question:  "So,  the  enormous  chiuik  of  rock 
that  Is  Africa  Is  (a)  the  largest  continent; 
(b)   the  second  largest  continent." 

If  Johnny  can  come  up  with  the  correct 
answer  to  this  one,  he  Is,  we  gather,  home 
free.  Not  so  the  taxpayer.  He  wUl  have  to 
make  up  the  diflerence  between  the  cost  of 
producing  these  massive  volumes  and  the 
receipts  derived  by  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  from  selling  them  at  $2.50  a  copy. 
Fortunately,  it  Isn't  likely  that  this  boon- 
doggle will  head  to  the  best  seller  list. 


"MARTIN  DIES'  STORY" 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
"Why  did  you  sin  by  silence  when  you 
knew  the  truth?"  These  are  the  words 
of  a  great  American  In  telling  the  world 
why  he  wrote  the  book,  "Martin  Dies' 
Story."  This  patriot  was  maligned, 
smeared,  and  persecuted  because  he 
dared  to  expose  a  conspiracy  that  today 
is  threatening  to  bury  us.  If  we  had 
heeded  his  advice  the  world  would  be 
much  nearer  to  the  Illusory  peace  we  seek 
today  at  the  expense  of  our  security.  The 
danger  Martin  Dies  warned  about  has 
been  amplified  a  hundred  times  over.  I 
recommend  that  every  American  read 
this  dynamic  exposure.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  review  of 
the  "Martin  Dies*  Story"  by  WUliam  R. 
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Ruggles  as  printed  in  the  Dallas  Morn- 
ing News,  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
II         as  follows: 

A   Book   roa  Consekvatives  :    "Martin   Dns' 
Stoet" 

(Reviewed  by  William  R.  Ruggles) 

"We  lost  World  War  n.  It  was  not  the 
brave  men  who  offered  and  gave  their  lives 
who  lost  it  for  us.  It  was  the  politicians. 
PollUcs  betrayed  the  1.076.245  casualties  of 
World  War  II.  and  the  157.350  casualUes  of 
the  Korean  war.  Now  we  are  losing  the 
miscalled  cold  war." 

This  striking  paragraph  opens  "Martin 
Dies'  Story."  The  man  who  headed  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
so  Introduces  his  grim  account  of  what 
amounts  to  betrayal  of  the  Nation  by  diverse 
factors:  Political  ambition;  recklessness  of 
method;  misguided  ignorance  stimulated  to 
falsehood  and  calumny;  official  stupidity  and 
lax  security;  unwUllngness  to  admit  costly 
fault;  a  small  group  of  dedicated  Communist 
agents  Infiltrated  into  official  position. 

This  Is  a  terrifying  story,  a  striking  warn- 
ing from  a  devoted  American  and  Texan  upon 
whose  head  and  political  fortunes  have  been 
opened  the  vials  of  wrath  of  the  Ignorant, 
the  dupe,  the  traitor,  and  the  well-meaning 
fool. 

Here  Is  the  record  of  what  the  Dies  com- 
mittee did,  what  it  tried  to  do  and  what 
It  was  prevented  from  doing.  Recorded  are 
the  antecedents  leading  to  the  formation  of 
the  committee  with  Dies  at  its  head  In  1038 
and  the  events  of  the  next  8  years  when 
It  functioned  through  the  most  extraordinary 
storm  of  criticism,  vituperation,  and  effort- 
blocking  maneuver  in  our  political  history. 

In  a  remarkable  foreword.  Dies,  now  62, 
points  out  that  he  Is  writing  the  record  not 
merely  to  inform  posterity  but  to  save  it. 
"If  oxir  children  do  not  learn  of  theae  In- 
credible bltinders,  they  are  doomed  to  repeat 
them.  I  must  speak  out,  lest  I  be  asked  on 
Judgment  Day,  'Why  did  you  sin  by  silence 
when  you  knew  the  truth?'  " 

Here  he  does  speak  out,  and  how.  The  Dies 
committee  directed  Investigation  on  no  single 
enemy  target  but  on  all.  The  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration tried  to  keep  it  off  the  Com- 
mtmlsts.  but  It  went  after  Reds  as  well  as 
the  Nazis. 

In  logical  result.  It  proved  In  the  face  of 
disbelieving  official  opposition  the  existence 
here  of  the  Communist  conspiracy. 

Critics  of  the  Dies  committee  then  ignored. 
as  they  do  now,  the  careful  documentation 
of  its  facts.  In  the  heart  of  this  book, 
Martin  Dies  asks  how  many  of  thoee  critics 
knew  what  they  were  talking  about.  The 
record  Is  all  there.  The  report  of  the  hear- 
ings has  been  preserved  in  10387  pages  In 
seven  later  volvmies  on  the  executive  session. 

Here  Ls  retold  the  tragic  story  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam A.  Wirt.  Remember  the  Gary,  Ind., 
educator  who.  after  a  Washington  dinner, 
reported  that  New  Deal  leftists  planned  de- 
liberately "to  overthrow  the  established  social 
order"?  He  was  pilloried  and  harried  to  an 
early  death. 

On  the  floor  of  Congress,  a  Representative 
charged  that  during  World  War  I  Wirt  had 
been  Jailed  for  pro-German  activities,  a  com- 
plete tintruth.  New  York's  O'Connor,  who 
headed  the  committee  that  assailed  Wirt, 
6  years  later  expressed  his  own  regret  for 
his  part,    making    a   frank   public    apology. 

Here  is  the  Ilttle-known  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee had  completed  befca«  Pearl  Harbor 
a  report  that  Incltided  a  map  of  Japan's 
strategic  plan  for  the  conquest  of  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands  and  the  Far  East.  The  State 
Department  prohibited  publication.    The  re- 


port was  viewed  by  Army  and  Navy  but  still 
Pearl  Harbor  occurred. 

Here  are  details  of  the  Investigations  of 
Communist  Infiltration  of  American  labor 
unions  and  again  the  storm  of  invective 
against  the  investigators. 

Here  are  the  stories  of  Earl  Browder  and 
Sam  Carp,  of  the  expoexire  of  front  after 
front  for  the  Reds.  Here  is  the  tragic  story 
of  gullible  and/or  vindictive  Americans,  of 
the  president's  wife  questioning  the  com- 
mittee's action.  And  of  the  Trtiman  admin- 
istration pressing  to  conviction  a  charge 
against  Parnell  Thomas,  a  later  chairman  of 
the  committee,  for  a  very  questionable  prac- 
tice but  one  for  which  other  Congressmen 
who  did  it  were  not  prosecuted.  Chapter 
after  chapter  records  accusing  history. 

Martin  Dies  has  writtep  a  record,  small  in 
content  but  huge  In  stature.  The  final 
chapter  simimarizes  how  far  we  have  lost 
the  cold  war.  Read  It  and  reassess  your 
estimate  of  oxu*  national  security. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quortun. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

Hie  Senate,  as  In  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  resumed  the  consideration  of 
Executive  M  (88th  Cong..  1st  sess.) ,  the 
treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in 
the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space,  and 
imderwater. 

Mr.  JACKSON  obtained  the  fioor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  allow  me 
to  proceed  for  one-half  minute? 

Mr.  JACKSON.    Certainly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted 
In  the  Record  at  this  point  that  excerpt 
from  the  transcript  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's news  conference  on  yesterday 
having  to  do  with  the  question  of  amend- 
ing the  treaty. 

In  this  particular  excerpt  the  question 
asked  by  the  reporter  Is  answered  pre- 
cisely and  In  some  detail  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  answer  reafBrms  the  consti- 
tutional right  that  the  Senate  has,  and 
has  had,  since  the  founding  of  this  Re- 
public, to  advise  and  consent  on  any 
amendment  to  any  treaty,  and  to  do  so 
on  the  basis  of  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  and  voting. 

So  what  the  President  said  in  his  press 
conference  emphasizes  what  every  one  of 
the  100  Senators  here  knows,  and  that 
Is  that  If  there  Is  an  amendment  to  any 
treaty,  that  amendment  will  be  referred 
to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent 
and  approval  on  the  basis  of  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana? 


There  bdng  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amenbino  the  Texatt 

Question.  "Mr.  President,  some  opponents 
of  the  test  ban  treaty  have  expressed  the 
fear  that  once  the  treaty  has  been  rati- 
fied It  might  then  be  possible  later  by  Exec- 
utive action  to  amend  the  treaty  so  as  to 
further  limit  the  freedom  of  action  of  the 
United  States.  What  Is  your  reaction  to 
these  suggestions?" 

Answer.  "No;  I  can  give  a  categorical  as- 
surance that  the  treaty,  as  you  know,  cannot 
be  amended  without  the  agreement  of  the 
three  basic  signatories.  The  treaty  cannot 
be  changed  In  any  way  by  the  three  basic 
signatories,  and  the  others,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  There  would  be,  of 
course,  any  proposal  to  change  the  treaty 
would  be  submitted  to  the  usual  ratification 
procedure,  followed  by  or  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution. 

"In  addition,  there  would  be  no  Executive 
action  which  wotild  permit  us  to  In  any  way 
limit  or  circumscribe  the  basic  understand- 
ings of  the  treaty.  Quite  obviously,  this 
is  a  commitment  which  Is  made  by  the  Exec- 
utive and  by  the  Senate,  operating  under 
one  of  the  most  Important  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  and  no  President  of  tbe  United 
States  would  seek  to,  even  if  be  covild — and 
I  strongly  doubt  that  he  could,  by  stretch- 
ing the  law  to  the  furthest — seek  In  any  way 
to  break  the  bond  and  the  understanding 
which  exists  between  the  Senate  and  tbe 
Executive  and,  in  a  very  deep  sense,  the 
American   people,    in  this   issue." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  we  are 
considering  has  l}een  described  by  some 
as  a  step  toward  peace  and  by  others  as 
a  step  toward  war. 

If  it  were  plainly  the  former,  the  Sen- 
ate would  of  course  promptly  and  entliu- 
siastically  give  Its  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification.  If  it  were  plainly  the 
latter,  we  would  of  course  refuse  to  ap- 
prove it.  We  have  held  extensive  hear- 
ings and  are  now  engaged  in  debate 
because  the  issue  is  not  plain. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  although 
the  treaty  is  Indeed  a  step  In  some  direc- 
tion, we  do  not  know,  and  moreover  we 
cannot  know,  in  what  direction  it  leads. 
For  the  treaty  does  not  determine  the 
direction.  What  we  do  from  now  on, 
and  what  the  rest  of  the  world  does 
from  now  on — these  are  the  determining 
factors. 

Even  those  who  most  seriously  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  this  treaty  have  not 
argued  that  It  seals  our  fate.  And  most 
of  those  who  strongly  support  the  treaty 
have  taken  pains  to  underline  the  risks 
Inherent  In  It.  "Die  consequences  hinge, 
at  least  in  large  part,  on  the  wisdom  of 
our  future  policies  and  the  will  and  de- 
termination with  which  we  pursue  them. 

Obviously,  this  Is  no  routine  agree- 
ment: It  has  major  foreign  and  defense 
policy  Implications,  and  Its  provisions 
relate  directly  to  the  present  and  future 
credibility  of  the  military  deterrent 
which  has  been  the  free  world's  main- 
stay in  st<H;>ping  aggression  and  keeping 
the  pe£u;e  since  World  War  IL 

It  has  seemed  clear  to  me  from  the 
outset  that  this  treaty  would  not  serve 
the  interests  of  peace  and  security  un- 
less we  entered  upon  its  undertakings 
with  a  firm  understanding  of  the  lines 
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of  policy  required  of  us  In  the  new  dr- 
cumstanees  created  by  the  treaty.  We 
must  understand  what  is  required  to  pro- 
tect and  maintain  the  free  world's  abil- 
ity to  deter  or  survive  a  nuclear  attack 
and  to  respond  effectively  against  any 
aggressor.  We  must  be  ready  to  pursue 
the  necessary  policies  without  reserva- 
tions of  mind  or  heart. 

It  was  for  this  reason.  Mr.  President, 
that  on  August  9,  prior  to  Senate  con- 
sideration of  the  treaty,  I  propounded  on 
this  floor  a  nimiber  of  national  security 
issues  on  which,  in  my  judgment,  frank 
and  adequate  assurances  from  respon- 
sible officials  of  the  executive  branch 
were  needed  before  the  Senate  could  pru- 
dently determine  whether  to  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 

It  Is  for  this  same  reason  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  attach  great  im- 
portance to  what  they  call  safeguards. 
In  their  testimony  before  the  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  Subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  defined  certain  safeguards 
which  they  believe  can  reduce  the  dis- 
advantages andv^  risk  of  the  treaty. 
Tliese  safeguards  Include: 

(«)  Tb«  conduct  ot  oomprttbenaiv*.  ag- 
greaalv*.  tiid  oontlnuiiig  underground  nu- 
clear test  progranu  declgned  to  add  to  our 
knowledge  and  Improve  our  weapons  in  all 
areas  ot  slgniacance  to  our  military  p>oeture 
for  tb*  fntvre. 

(b)  Tb*  maait«Banee  of  modem  nuclear 
laboratary  facrtlinee  and  programs  in  tbeo- 
retlcal  and  exploratory  nuclear  taclinology 
which  wlU  attract,  retain,  and  inaure  the 
continued  application  of  our  human  eden- 
tlflc  reeoxircee  to  theee  programa  on  which 
oonttnued  piogreea  tn  nuclear  technology 
depends. 

<c)  The  maintenance  of  the  facilities  and 
resources  nsoeaaary  to  institute  promptly 
nudsar  Sasts  la  the  atmoq;ihere  should  they 
bs  deemed  cieeentlel  to  oiar  national  eecurl^ 
or  ahoxUd  the  treaty  or  any  at  lU  terms  be 
abrogated  by  the  Soviet  Unkxi. 

(d)  The  improvement  ot  our  capability, 
within  feasible  and  practical  limits,  to  moni- 
tor the  terms  at  the  treaty,  to  detect  viola- 
tions, and  to  maintain  our  knowledge  ot 
Slno-Sovlet  nactoar  activity,  oapabilltles. 
and  sohlevemsnta. 

On  August  14  the  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee  unanimously 
adopted  a  motion  which  I  made  and 
which  was  subsequently  vinanlmously 
adopted  by  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, a  motion  calling  on  the  Joint  Chiefs 
to  supplement  their  testimony  by  provid- 
ing to  the  Armed  Services  .Committee  a 
statement  of  the  specific  requirements  to 
implement  the  necessary  safeguards  they 
had  defined. 

Senator  Rirsssu.  forwarded  this  motion 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  part  of 
the  response  made  public  and  Included  In 
the  interim  report  of  the  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee  consists  of 
two  items;  One.  a  letter  from  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  setting  forth  In 
some  detail  both  the  assurances  that  the 
safeguards  stated  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
are  recognized  and  accepted  at  the  high- 
est levels  of  the  Oovemment  and  also  the 
standards  that  will  be  observed  and  a 
preliminary  out&ne  of  the  measures  that 
will  be  taken  to  Implement  these  safe- 
guards; and.  two.  a  letter  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  enclosing  a 


memorandum  defining  "Criteria  To  In- 
sijre  Fulfillment  of  the  Safeguards  Pro- 
p^»sed  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff." 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  President, 
wjll  the  Senator  yield? 
I  Mr.  JACKSON.   I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington  that  I  thought 
his  motion  in  the  Preparedness  Subcom- 
raiittee,  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
these  four  safeguards,  was  a  great  con- 
tribution. It  helped  me  very  much  in 
making  up  my  mind  to  have  these  four 
p<>ints  emphasized  and  to  get  the  answers 
to  them.  I  believe  that  the  Senator  made 
a  real  contribution  to  the  whole  situation. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  appreciate  the  kind 
comments  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
fitom  Massachusetts.  I  hope  and  trust 
that  the  bill  of  particulars  in  connection 
u-ith  the  safeguards  will  help  protect  in 
the  future  our  military  advantage,  which 
hfis  been  the  means  by  which  we  have 
kept  the  peace. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  Is  extremely 
important,  as  I  tried  to  emphsisize  in  my 
remarks — and  as  I  believe  the  Senator 
believes  also— that  Congress  Itself — not 
only  the  Senate  but  the  House  also — 
should  be  very  sensitive  to  its  responsi- 
bilities to  see  to  It  that  these  safeguards 
ate  lived  up  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  Is  entire- 
ly correct.  The  future  security  of  oxir 
country  depends  on  our  ability  to  protect 
the  means  by  which  we  have  kept  the 
peace.  This  has  been  not  nuclear  parity 
with  the  Soviet  Union  or  nuclear  equal- 
ity, but  nuclear  superiority  in  relation  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub- 
committee xmanimously  asked  for  the  bill 
of  particulars  in  connection  with  the  four 
suf  eguards  laid  down  by  the  Joint  Chiefs. 

It, should  be  onphasized  that  there  has 
been  no  disagreement  on  the  part  of  any- 
one in  a  responsible  position  in  the  exec- 
i^tive  branch  about  the  importance  of 
action  to  implement  the  safeguards.  On 
the  contrary,  there  has  been  endorse- 
ment of  the  position  that  the  United 
States  will  take  determined,  willing,  and 
vigorous  action  to  honor  the  safeguards, 
and  the  Senate  Is  entitled  to  assume  that 
no  reservations  attach  to  this  resolve. 

This  commitment  should  be  recognized 
by  every  official  of  the  executive  branch 
having  anything  to  do  with  the  actions 
needed  to  fulfill  these  safeguards.  It  is 
equally  somethiag  which  should  be  rec- 
ognized by  Congress,  lor  It  may  well  be 
wat  Congress,  contrary  to  the  expecta- 
fions  of  many  people,  will  have  to  vote 
additional  appropriations  in  order  to 
taranslate  the  commitment  into  effective 
programs  of  action. 

Secretary  McNamara's  testimony  to 
tjhe  Foreign  Relations  Committee  already 
indicates,  for  example,  that  in  order  to 
qompensate  for  imcertaintles  which 
<ould  only  be  removed  or  reduced  by  tests 
forbidden  by  the  treaty,  we  may  have  to 

goduce  and  deploy  greater  numbers  of 
livery  systems  and  radars  and  to  dls- 
rse  them  more  widely  than  would  have 
been  necessary  without  a  treaty.  Thus 
the  Secretary  acknowledges  that  If  we 
ire  going  to  design  around  uncertainties, 
we  shall  have  to  have  additional  mili- 
tary hardware.  It  is  apparent  that  this 
inay    well   mean    among    other    things 


greater  numbers  of  present  delivery  sys- 
tems and  new  mobile  systems  to  reduce 
vulnerability.  All  of  this  costs  money. 
I  believe  it  would  be  unwarranted  to  as- 
sume that  under  the  new  environment  of 
the  treaty  our  security  requirements  can 
be  maintained  by  less  expenditures  for 
national  defense,  or  even  by  the  same 
level  of  expenditure. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
opinion  that  the  same  conclusion  could 
be  made  with  respect  to  the  national  de- 
fense expenditures  of  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion so  to  indicate,  because  I  am  not  fully 
aware  of  what  they  have  available.  I  do 
not  know  that  anyone  has  that  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  indicated 
that  we  could  well  expect  an  increase  in 
the  national  expense  costs  of  the  United 
States 

This  being  so.  I  wondered  If  the  Sena- 
tor had  any  ot>lnion  as  to  whether  we 
might  expect  that  the  Soviet  Union 
might  also  have  to  provide  a  greater  out- 
lay for  Its  own  national  defense  costs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  would  depend 
on  the  Intentions  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
is  clear  that  their  basic  aim  is  to  domi- 
nate the  world.  It  is  clear  that  the  So- 
viet Union  will  do  everything  it  can  to 
overcome  the  present  military  superiority 
enjoyed  by  the  United  States.  I  should 
Mke  to  emph«wlze  that,  because  the  So- 
viets could  attack  with  all  of  the  advan- 
tages and  benefits  of  surprise,  they  do  not 
need  to  have  military  superiority ;  parity 
or  equality  would  be  sufficient  for  their 
purposes.  Therefore,  it  is  essential,  in  or- 
der to  maintain  peace  and  to  prevent  a 
nuclear  catastrophe,  that  we  msdntaln 
at  all  times  nuclear  superiority. 

We  must  pay  a  price,  because  of  uncer- 
tainties with  respect  to  Communist  power 
and  the  obvious  advantages  of  secrecy 
which  the  Soviet  Union  possesses.  We 
shall  have  to  have  more  than  we  would 
normally  require  of  the  key  Items  that 
go  to  make  up  military  superiority. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  Senator's  statement.  It  Is  well 
to  bring  that  point  out. 

Has  the  Senator  seen  any  evidence  to 
indicate  that  the  Soviets  have  any  inten- 
tions of  reducing  rather  than  increasing 
their  military  power  vls-a-vls  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Not  at  all, 
Mr.  MILLER.  If  that  Is  so,  would  It 
not  be  a  reasonable  assiimptlon  that  If 
the  United  States  has  to  Increase  its  na- 
tional defense  budget  in  order  to  main- 
tain its  deterrent  capabilities,  the  So- 
viets can  be  expected  to  Increase  their 
national  defense  budget  in  order  to  close 
the  gap? 

Mr.  JACBISON.  The  Soviets  know  we 
will  not  make  a  surprise  attack  on  them. 
The  Soviets  are  now  inferior  vis-a-vis 
the  United  States  in  military  power. 
They  know  they  have  not  been  attacked, 
even  though  we  have  had  superiority. 
Therefore,  they  have  an  advantage  over 
m  in  the  amount  of  arms  that  they  need 
to  maintain  and  protect  their  interests. 
The  amount  of  arms  they  maintain 
goes  up  and  goes  down.    They  have  In- 
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creased  and  decreased  it  from  time  to 
time.  Their  defense  budget  depends  on 
meeting  the  long-range  military  objec- 
tives of  the  Soviet  Union  and  their  for- 
eign policy  objectives. 

The  Secretary  of  State  concedes  that 
there  can  be  no  ideological  coexistence 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Khrushchev 
Intends  to  bury  us.  The  Chinese  intend 
to  do  the  same.  As  I  understand  it, 
there  is  no  argument  about  that.  There 
may  be  a  difference  as  to  the  means  used 
by  the  Chinese  and  the  Russians;  but 
both  nations  seem  to  have  in  mind  a 
funeral  for  the  United  States  and  the 
Western  nations.  Their  leaders  openly 
admit  this. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I 

Mr.  JACKSON.     I  yield. '"   '  i 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  some  sig- 
nificance as  to  the  difference  in  means 
that  the  Soviets  may  employ,  is  there 
not? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes;  the  argument 
between  the  Chinese  and  the  Russians 
is  over  the  means,  not  the  end. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  not  the 
Senator  think  it  Is  rather  significant  to 
us  which  means  Is  pursued  by  the 
Russians? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  be  prepared  to  deal  with 
any  and  all  means.  I  am  confident  that 
if  the  Russians  should  obtain  parity  or 
equality  with  the  United  States — I  am 
talking  about  nuclear  or  thermonuclear 
parity  or  equality — they  might  risk  a 
surprise  attack  on  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  the  key  point  I  wish  to  make 
Is  the  importance  of  maintaining  nu- 
clear superiority,  which  is  the  means 
by  which  the  United  States  has  kept  the 
peace. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  I  mean  is 
that  nuclear  warfare  is  not  the  only 
means  that  could  be  pursued.  There  are 
those  who  believe  that  the  remark 
about  burying  the  United  States  means 
that  the  Soviets  intend  to  outperform  us 
in  ways  other  than  the  waging  of  war- 
fare.   That  is  a  possibiUty. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  all  agree  that  the 
challenge  is  total,  not  merely  military. 
It  Includes  economic  and  political  fac- 
tors.       

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  not  al- 
ways clear  from  statements  emanating 
from  some  quarters.  Some  p>ersons  be- 
lieve It  to  mean  only  nuclear  warfare. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  personally  have 
never  subscribed  to  that  point  of  view. 
We  are  engaged  in  all-out  competition 
with  the  Soviets.  They  will  use  what- 
ever means  they  feel  are  best  at  the  time 
in  their  long-range  effort  to  achieve  their 
objective  of  world  supremacy.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  that  in  my  mind. 

Mr.     SYMINGTON.     Mr.     President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 
Mr.  JACKSON.    I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Following  the 
questions  asked  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa — and  I  believe  I  understand  what 
he  was  getting  at — it  is  true,  is  it  not, 
that  underground  testing  will  be  con- 
siderably more  expensive  on  any  broad 
basis  than  atmospheric  testing?    As  the 


Senator  has  pointed  out  In  his  able  ad- 
dress, the  United  States  intends  to  con- 
tinue— and  we  have  the  assurance  of  the 
administration  that  imderground  testing 
will  proceed.  If  the  Soviets  follow  that 
line  of  action  In  order  to  maintain  their 
position  as  against  ours  in  this  field,  it 
will  cost  them  more  money  to  test  In 
the  future  than  In  the  ptist.  Is  not  that 
correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  is  no  question 
that  if  the  safeguards  set  forth  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  honestly  and 
conscientiously  implemented  and  I  be- 
lieve we  have  received  adequate  assur- 
ances that  they  will  be — it  will  cost  much 
more  to  test  undergroimd.  If  the  test- 
ing Is  vigorous,  as  I  expect  it  to  be,  other- 
wise we  should  get  out  from  under  the 
treaty,  it  will  cost  more  money  to  con- 
duct tests  In  accordance  with  the  safe- 
guards laid  down  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Suppose  it  were 
stated  categorically  that  the  Soviets 
knew  the  United  States  would  not  attack 
them.  I  agree  that  the  United  States— 
and  I  certainly  hope  and  believe  so — 
has  no  intention  of  doing  so.  Would  it 
not  be  more  reasonable  to  use  the  term, 
"prevailing  over  us,"  in  the  sense  of  not 
wasting  their  substance  on  added  test- 
ing, but  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that 
they  could  have  a  better  educational 
system,  could  provide  a  better  way  of 
life  for  their  people,  and  that  they  could 
create  a  society  which  satisfies  more 
nobly  the  aspirations  of  the  human  race, 
rather  than  to  build  additional  weapons? 
If  they  have  that  assurance,  as  the  Sen- 
ator believes  they  have,  why  should  they 
not  pursue  such  a  policy,  if  they  are 
reasonable  people? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  not  In  a  posi- 
tion to  read  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  said 
he  had  read  it  to  the  extent  that  he  knew 
that  the  Soviets  knew  we  would  not  at- 
tack them. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  can  only  pohit  out 
that  the  Soviets  have  maintained  a  for- 
midable force.  I  can  only  point  out 
that  they  were  able  to  beat  us  In  a 
critical  race  of  discovery — that  is,  the 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile. 

That  all  leads  me  to  believe  that  they 
are  using  their  military  power  concur- 
rent with  all  their  other  capabilities — 
political,  economic,  and  sociological. 
Name  it,  and  there  they  are. 

I  cannot  say  that  merely  because  they 
are  concentrating  on  other  areas  of  com- 
petition, they  will  downgrade  their  area 
of  military  competition.  The  point  that 
must  be  made,  and  made  over  and  over 
again,  is  that  it  has  been  the  very  su- 
periority of  the  United  States  in  the 
nuclear  and  thermonuclear  fields  that 
has  prevented  a  catastrophic  thermonu- 
clear war.  Some  people  keep  telling  us 
that  we  now  have  enough  such  weapons 
piled  up  to  blow  the  world  apart.  We 
have  been  in  that  position  for  a  long 
time,  since  shortly  after  the  Soviets  ob- 
tained their  atomic  bomb  in  1949  and 
their  thermonuclear  bomb  in  1953. 
That  condition  has  existed  during  all 


that  period.  The  reason  there  has  not 
been  a  catastrophic  nuclear  war  is  that 
the  United  States  has  had  nuclear  su- 
periority. That  is  what  has  chiefly  de- 
terred the  Soviets. 

The  Soviets  have  exercised  great  skill 
in  using  military  f>ower  in  association 
with  their  political  objectives.  C^  of 
the  first  moves  they  made  in  Western 
Europe,  the  taking  over  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, was  in  association  with  their 
groimd  forces.  Other  moves  have  been 
made  elsewhere.  To  some  extent,  they 
used  their  achievement  in  obtalniiig  the 
ballistic  missile  before  we  did  to  exert 
strong  political  pressure  on  other  coun- 
tries, effective  pressure  tn  some  coun- 
tries, ineffective  In  others.  We  have  re- 
ferred to  this  as  ballistic  missile  black- 
mail. 

So  we  cannot  minimize  the  relation- 
ship of  military  power  to  the  other  ob- 
jectives on  which  the  Soviets  are  con- 
stantly working. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree;  but  the 
Senator  does  not  believe  the  treaty 
would  in  any  way  disarm  the  United 
States,  or  is  intended  to  do  so,  does  he? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  It  will  not,  provided 
we  exercise  our  right  under  the  treaty 
to  withdraw  when  It  becomes  apparent 
that  our  security  is  threatened;  and  if 
we  fully  carry  out  the  safeguards  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  said 
will  be  canied  out. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  will  depend 
largely  on  the  Congress,  too.  will  it  not? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  One  of  the  things  I 
balieve  the  Joint  Chiefs  are  concerned 
about  is  the  state  of  euphoria,  to  which  I 
shall  refer  a  little  later. 

It  will  depend  upon  the  will  of  the 
American  people.  If  they  get  the  idea 
that,  somehow,  we  have  reached  a  point 
where  peace  "is  breaking  out  all  over," 
and  that  we  can  relax  and  let  our  guard 
down,  we  will  be  hurt,  and  will  lose  our 
superiority,  because  that  attitude  will 
then  be  reflected  in  the  attitude  of  Con- 
gress. Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  answer  to  the  question  of  whether 
we  maintain  that  superiority  will  de- 
pend upon  our  attitude — our  will  and 
firm  determination  to  protect  our  deter- 
rent, which  has  been  the  means  by 
which  we  have  enjoyed  peace.  That  is 
my  point. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  remember  that 
when  the  former  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  Twining,  came 
back  from  Moscow,  after  the  remark 
about  "'burying  us."  had  been  made,  he 
said  that  in  his  opinion  they  did  not 
intend  to  "bury  us"  in  military  fashion. 
So  I  do  not  believe  there  has  been  any 
disagreement  on  that  point.  The  pri- 
mary effort  would  be  to  "bury  us"  in  any 
way  they  could.  It  might  very  well  be 
done  economically. 

Mr.  JACKSON.    But  the  end  result 
would  be  the  same. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    It  would  not  really 
be  quite  the  same,  though,  would  it? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  A  few  more  people 
might  be  living — but  living  not  as  free- 
men but  as  slaves. 
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Mr.  SYMTNOTON.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  fnxn  Washington 
whether,  baaed  oa  the  rise  In  the  popula- 
tion and  strength  of  the  Red  Chinese,  he 
believes  that  the  Soviets  would  be  prone 
to  let  their  nuclear  force  deteriorate, 
especially  when  they  are  so  outnumbered 
in  manpower  by  the  Chinese. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  As  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  Is  probably  aware,  the  Russians 
are  expanding  their  nuclear  capability, 
rather  than  contracting  it. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  I  should  think  it 
would  continue,  because  of  the  fact  that 
we  know  that  In  China  things  are  now 
moving  along  these  lines;  whereas  the 
Rxissians  probably  would  not  have  any 
apprehension  about  an  attack  on  their 
country  by  the  United  States.  But  the 
Russians  might  well  have  apprehension 
about  the  posslblUty  that  the  Chinese 
Reds  would  go  on  the  oCTensive  against 
them,  unless  they  had  an  adequate  nu- 
clear position  and  the  capacity  to  de- 
liver the  weapons. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  believe  there  is  no 
question  about  that. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
SeAtor  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  just  made  the  very  point 
that  I  was  trying  to  make  earlier:  That 
is.  that  we  can  reasonably  expect  that 
the  Soviets  will  be  spending  more  money, 
not  less,  on  their  military  capability. 
Therefore,  the  argument  that  the  motive 
behind  the  Soviets'  final  willingness  to 
approve  this  treaty  stems  from  the  fact 
that  Khrushchev  is  now  subjected  to 
heavy  pressures  from  the  Russian  people, 
•who  want  more  economic  well-being,  does 
not  measure  up  to  that  fact  of  military 
and  financial  life. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  should  like  to  ccmi- 
ment  further,  in  response  to  the  ques- 
tion the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  just 
propounded  to  me.  I  thought  he  was 
asking  me  what  I  thought  the  Soviets 
would  do  in  the  future.  I  can  only  point 
out  that  currently  they  are  expanding 
their  nuclear  effort,  rather  than  con- 
tracting It. 

Mr.  MILLER.  There  is  no  evidence 
to  indicate  that  they  are  cutting  down 
their  military  capability. vls-a-vis  that  of 
the  United  States,  is  there? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Certainly  there  Is  no 
evidence  which  would  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  they  are  reducing  their 
strategic  capability.  They  do  cut  back 
from  time  to  time  on  their  ground 
forces;  but  later  they  build  them  up 
again.  They  are  expanding  their  sub- 
marine forces  and  other  naval  forces; 
certainly  they  are  expanding  their  stra- 
tegic long-range  delivery  systems;  and 
their  nuclear  output.  Those  are  facts 
which  I  believe  we  can  fairly  accurately 
rely  upon. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Is  it  the  Senator's  opin- 
ion that  since  they  are  supposedly  be- 
hind us  in  tactical  nuclear  weapons  de- 
velopment, but  since  they  can.  over  a 
period  of  time — as  testified  to  by  some 
of  the  witnesses  before  the  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee — catch  up 
by  means  of  stepped -up  underground 
testing  programs — probably  they  will  step 
up  their  underground  testing  program. 


in  order  to  catch  up  to  the  United  States 
In  Che  tactical  nuclear  weapons  area? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Since  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  their  whole  effort  has  been 
to  Obtain  a  balance  in  their  favor,  mili- 
tarily speaking.  This  is  so  clear  that  I 
do  not  believe  we  need  to  emphasize  it. 
Thiy  went  all  out  for  the  atomic  bomb. 
They  went  all  out  for  the  thermonuclear 
bomb,  and  they  went  all  out  for  the  de- 
livery systems — long-range  bombers;  al- 
though they  did  not  build  a  great  many 
of  them.  But  then  they  beat  us  in  the 
vit*l  race  to  discover  the  intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missile.  What  they  have 
dorje  in  space  is.  I  believe,  clear.  They 
haVe  a  net  advantage  in  that  overall 
area. 

1^.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

the  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ed- 
MOHDSON  in  the  chair ) .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont? 

Mr.  JACKSON.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  One  factor  which  I  believe 
mah^  have  influenced  the  Russians'  re- 
cer|t  change  in  position  as  regards  the 
tre|ity  is  the  fact  that  the  requirements 
for  their  domestic  economy — for  their 
agriculture,  their  transportation,  and 
their  social  life — are  astronomical,  com- 
pared with  the  requirements  of  the 
United  States  for  the  same  purposes. 
The  people  of  Russia  will  not  go  on  for- 
ever without  shoes;  neither  will  they 
long  be  willing  to  pay  $40  to  $50  for  a 
pair  of  shoes.  They  will  not  go  on  for- 
ever paying  $1.75  a  pound  for  chicken 
meat  or  for  any  other  kind  of  meat. 
They  will  not  go  on  forever  paying  $2  a 
do^en  for  eggs,  on  earnings  of  $100  a 
moiith.  of  which  $20  is  promptly  taken 
oul|  for  rent.  If  such  conditions  con- 
tinue, there  is  bound  to  be  wholesale  dis- 
content within  that  country.  If  the 
Soriets  have  to  choose  between  continu- 
ing military  expenditures  at  their  pres- 
ent level  or  facing  the  wrath  of  an 
aroused  public.  I  am  satisfied  that  they 
might  use  any  excuse  whatsoever  to 
st£j3ilize  their  military  expenditures,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  meet  the  perhaps 
m<i-e  dangerous  demands  of  the  Russian 
public,  who  cannot  go  on  paying  $200 
for  a  coat  that  would  sell  for  $50  or  $60 
in  Ithe  United  States — which  is  approxi- 
mately the  present  ratio  between  the 
coats  of  living  in  these  two  countries.  I 
believe  tliat  situation  does  have  a  bear- 
ing on  their  willingness  to  take  a  small 
st^  toward  relieving  the  tensions  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  West,  particularly 
when  tensions  are  rising  in  other 
qu^irters. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Khrushchev  has  growing  internal  prob- 
lems within  his  country. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  again,  how- 
ever, is  that  we  must  maintain  our  mili- 
tary superiority.  Let  us  do  nothing  that 
would  let  the  Russians  overcome  the  su- 
periority we  now  have.  The  peace  has 
be^n  kept  because  of  the  mihtary  su- 
petiority  we  have  had  in  relation  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

iir.  AIKEN.  There  is  no  question 
that  they  could  hold  their  expenditures 
at  their  present  level  and  still  retain  the 
pojuer  to  inflict  irreparable  damage  on 


the  West — just  as  we  could  inflect  on 
them^. 

Furthermore.  I  know  that  we  cannot 
reduce  our  exr>enditures.  Congress 
would  not  permit  it,  and  the  administra- 
tion will  not  ask  for  it.  In  fact,  the  other 
day.  Secretary  McNamai-a  told  us  that 
he  was  going  to  ask  for  more  next  year, 
regardless  of  the  test  ban  treaty. 

How  long  can  we  continue  to  increase 
our  expenditures  at  the  rate  of  $4  billion 
a  year,  as  we  have  been  doing?  It  may 
be  that  we  shall  have  to  find  some  point 
at  which  we  should  level  off  in  our  ex- 
penditures for  military  purposes. 

I  realize  the  fears  on  the  part  of  some 
people  who  have  feared  that  they  might 
be  out  of  work  or  out  of  lncc«ne.  I  have 
no  fear  that  there  would  be  any  such  re- 
duction in  the  military  costs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment contracts  of  the  United  States. 
Such  fears  are  groundless.  Prom  time  to 
time  we  may  divert  to  other  purposes — 
such  as  space  exploration,  which  is  also 
of  military  importance — more  funds 
than  we  are  now  expending  for  that  pur- 
pose. But  I  believe  that  we  must  stabilize 
somewhere  or  at  least  slow  the  rate  of  in- 
crease if  we  can.  It  will  cost  a  few  hun- 
dred million  dollars  to  provide  the  safe- 
guards which  will  be  required  as  an  ac- 
cessory to  the  approval  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  cost  will  be.  The  point  is  that  we 
need  to  do  whatever  is  required  of  us  to 
maintain  our  military  and  nuclear 
superiority. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  If  stabilizing  and  lev- 
eling off  will  still  give  us  the  superiority 
that  is  essential  to  our  security  and  our 
freedom,  surely  we  wish  to  see  those  ex- 
penditures level  off.  But  it  is  a  relative 
matter. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
cost  of  providing  the  necessary  safe- 
guards will  be.  I  am  merely  making  a 
rough  guess  that  a  few  hundred  million 
dollars  more  will  be  involved,  and  we 
shall  have  to  provide  that  amount. 
Whether  those  safeguards  are  kept  will 
depend  on  two  things:  First,  whether 
the  Congress  provides  the  money  for 
them:  and  second,  whether  the  Pres- 
ident applies  them  once  the  funds  are 
provided. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
now  return  to  my  text. 

The  commitment  to  an  effective  safe- 
guards program  needs  emphasis  now,  Mr. 
President,  because  voices  are  already 
being  heard  outside  Government  to  the 
effect  that  the  safeguards  should  not  be 
implemented  and  are  Indeed  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  treaty.  For  ex- 
ample, the  well-known  physicist,  Dr.  Leo 
Szilard.  in  a  statement  submitted  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  argues 
that  if  the  United  States  were  to  proceed 
"with  an  extensive  program  of  under- 
ground bomb  testing,  then,  rather  than 
furthering  the  cause  of  peace,  the  test 
ban  agreement  would  be  likely  to  do  Just 
the  opposite." 

Lest  there  be  a  misunderstanding  in- 
side or  outside  Government  on  this  criti- 
cal Issue — a  misunderstanding  that 
might  seriously  Interfere  with  the  full 
execution  of  the  safeguards  program — 
the  legislative  history  being  written  here 
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should  make  it  clear  that  the  executive 
branch  has  given  responsible  assurances 
of  effective  action  to  carry  out  the  safe- 
guards and  that  the  Senate,  through  Its 
appropriate  committees,  will  monitor  the 
actions  taken  for  this  purpose.  In  this 
connection  I  wish  to  cite  the  following 
passage  from  the  interim  report  of  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee: 

If  the  treaty  is  ratified  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  Preparedness  Investigating  Subcom- 
mittee to  monitor  the  implementation  of 
the  safeguards  and  it  would  also  be  our  hope 
that  other  conunlttees  of  the  Congress  hav- 
ing jvu'lsdlctlon  In  these  areas  would  coop- 
erate In  this  Important  program. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  single  out  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sten- 
Nis]  who,  for  more  than  a  year  has  been 
conducting  hearings  on  the  problems  in- 
herent in  a  nuclear  test  ban  and  arms 
control.  Those  hearings  have  been  con- 
ducted in  the  usual  way  in  which  he 
conducts  hearings — with  great  judicial 
restraint.  The  effort  has  been  to  get 
the  facts,  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth. 
In  my  judgment  his  service  has  been  In- 
valuable in  helping  to  understand  fully 
the  importance  of  the  American  deter- 
rent and  our  military  superiority  in 
maintaining  the  peace. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.    I  am  happy  to  yield". 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  First.  I  join  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
in  the  praise  that  he  has  just  offered  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Stennis].  who  Is  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Investigating  Pre- 
paredness, which  conducted  not  days, 
but  months,  of  hearings  on  this  overall 
program. 

Mr.  JACKSON.    For  a  whole  year. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  He  has  been  out- 
standing in  that  field. 

I  also  commend  the  Senator  from 
Washington  for  bringing  to  our  attention 
the  development  of  atomic  energy  and 
atomic  bombs  and  the  whole  military 
phase.  Last  week,  before  I  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  report  of  the  committee,  I 
issued  a  statement.  Is  It  not  true  that 
the  members  of  that  committee  have  ac- 
cess to  all  the  top  secrets  of  our  Defense 
Department? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  that  is  a  cor- 
rect statement.  We  have  had  access  to 
every  bit  of  information  that  we  have 
requested.  I  assume  that  we  have  had 
available  to  us  all  important  information. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
only  a  minority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  enjoys  the  privilege  of  having  ac- 
cess to  all  military  secrets? 

Mr.  JACKSON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  committee  heard  testimony  which  it 
carmot  make  public  and  which  will  never 
be  made  available  to  the  public? 

Mr.  JACKSON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
every  member  of  that  committee  agreed 
that  the  statements  of  fact,  in  the  com- 
mittee print — which  was  a  preliminary 


report  because  the  committee  did  not 
have  time  to  get  the  evidence — were  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  Is  correct  Two 
Senators 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  They  disagreed  as 
to  conclusions. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  Is  no  question 
about  the  findings  of  fact  contained  in 
the  report.  I  believe  inferences  were 
drawn  by  two  members  of  the  committee 
that  differed  from  the  conclusions 
reached  by  others,  but  the  differences 
were  not  of  great  significance  as  far  as 
the  overall  report  was  concerned.  One 
of  the  Senators,  as  you  know,  did  not 
sign  the  report. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  commend  the 
distingvdshed  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton warmly  for  the  work  he  has  done, 
not  only  In  relation  to  the  test  ban  treaty 
but,  over  a  period  of  years.  In  the  scien- 
tific field  and  In  the  military  field.  I 
know  he  Is  as  anxious  as  anyone  who 
is  out  in  front  waving  the  flag  for  peace 
to  see  a  peace  program  which  we  could 
honestly  and  sincerely  endorse,  provided 
we  are  protected  from  duplicity  and 
being  doublecrossed,  as  we  have  been  in 
the  past — in  other  words,  an  agreement 
that  would  contain  a  provision  for  full 
and  free  access  and  inspection  of  any 
disarmament  program.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  is 
making  a  significant  speech.  I  am  happy 
to  be  privileged  to  hear  him.  When  I 
heard  him  mention,  our  mutual  friend 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stkn- 
Nis],  and  select  him  for  commendation, 
I  Interrupted  in  order  that  I  might  also 
commend  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, because  he  is  an  outstanding  Sen- 
ator in  every  respect.  But  especially  we 
value  his  opinion  in  relation  to  the  mili- 
tary aspects  of  the  treaty.  After  all, 
since  the  treaty  is  a  military  treaty,  we 
cannot  ignore  the  military  aspects  of  It. 
I  happen  to  know,  from  all  the  testimony 
and  also  inside  confldential  advice,  that 
not  a  single  military  expert  has  recom- 
mended the  treaty  to  us  from  a  military 
standpoint.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Prom  a  military 
standpoint,  that  Is  correct.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  there  are  military  disad- 
vantages to  the  proposed  treaty. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Virginia.  He  is  being  very  modest  In  his 
remarks  by  leaving  himself  out  of  con- 
sideration. For  many  years  he  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. He  has  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriations,  and  has 
followed  very  closely  all  the  defense  fea- 
tures. I  know  that  he  has  had  access  to 
sensitive  Information  in  connection  with 
our  national  security  and  our  defense 
effort. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  played  a  constructive  role  in  this 
critical  matter.  The  vmderstandlng  that 
has  been  reached  between  the  executive 
branch  and  the  legislative  branch  will  be 
helpful  in  the  months  ahead.  It  may  be 
of  even  more  importance  when  respon- 
sibility for  national  security  passes  to 
men  who  have  not  been  engaged  in  the 


consideration  of  this  treaty  and  its  tm- 
plications. 

I  have  become  persuaded  in  t2ie  course 
of  studies  of  the  national  security  process 
over  the  past  few  years  by  subcommittees 
of  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee that  a  key  problem  faced  by  every 
President  is  to  make  his  views  and  inten- 
tions prevail  throughout  the  vast  organi- 
zation he  heads.  His  statements  have  to 
be  Interpreted  in  the  course  of  policy  ex- 
ecution, and  even  subordinates  acting  in 
good  faith  sometimes  read  their  o^im 
views  into  their  interpretations  of  the 
President's  will.  I  hope  and  believe  that 
the  discussion  of  safeguards  has  helped 
to  bring  about  the  kind  of  imderstanding 
throughout  the  executive  branch  that  is 
the  key  to  effective  action  in  harmony 
with  the  intentions  of  the  President. 

As  we  approach  a  decision,  I  believe 
that  my  colleagues  may  find  helpful  the 
opinion  of  a  great  American,  the  distin- 
guished former  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Robert  A.  Lovett.  Since  his  retirement 
as  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Lovett  has 
continued  to  serve  the  Nation  in  a  nimi- 
ber  of  sensitive  assignments  and  is  emi- 
nently qualified  to  advise  us  and  the 
country  on  the  matter  before  us.  In  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  in  response  to  a 
request  for  his  views.  Mr.  Lovett  states 
the  case  for  ratification  in  an  admirably 
balanced  way: 

On  the  basis  of  the  testimony  bo  far  pre- 
sented, particularly  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  there  would 
seem  to  be  positive  assurances  that  this  ad- 
ministration has,  first,  the  necessary  will  and 
determination  to  continue  oxir  research  and 
developmental  laboratories  at  the  level  of 
activity  necessary  to  permit  us  to  retain  any 
nuclear  superiority  we  may  currently  have 
and  to  Improve,  if  possible,  our  relative  posi- 
tion In  this  field  so  that  our  deterrent  capa- 
bility is  not  lessened  by  deterioration  of 
either  effort  or  facilities;  and,  secondly,  that 
our  policy,  after  signing  the  treaty,  wlU  be  to 
continue  actively  those  tests  pennltted  un- 
der it  and  to  maintain  as  Insurance  a  pro- 
gram for  atmospheric  tests  in  a  status  per- 
mitting prompt  use  in  the  event  of  abroga- 
tion or  other  emergent  events. 

Under  these  conditions — which  represent 
my  tinderstanding  of  definite  assurances 
given  by  these  officials — I  believe  that  con- 
sent to  ratification  can  properly  be  given. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  also  the  conclu- 
sion I  have  reached.  In  light  of  the 
testimony  that  has  been  given  and  the 
understandings  that  have  been  reached 
with  respect  to  the  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration in  safeguarding  the  national  in- 
terest, and  in  light  of  considerations  I 
shall  state  in  a  few  moments,  I  believe 
that  the  Senate  may  prudently  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 

I  now  wish,  Mr.  President,  to  Indicate 
the  other  considerations  that  have  led 
me  to  this  conclusion.  They  emerge 
from  the  testimony  presented  to  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee and  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  from  my  own  long  concern 
with  national  security  affairs. 

First.  No  responsible  official  has  based 
his  recommendations  on  the  view  that 
basic  Soviet  purposes  have  changed. 
Their  purposes  remain  incompatible  with 
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oun.  In  response  to  a  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russxll]. 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  said : 

Mr.  Khruthchey  baa  made  it  very  clear 
that  tlicr*  U  DO  such  ttUng  aa  ideological  co- 
exlat«nce.  Hia  purpoaea  remain  to  work  to- 
ward a  CommunUt  world.  And  that  la  deep- 
ly obnoxloiu  aa  an  Idea  to  \ia.  and  the  prac- 
tices which  would  be  used  to  pursue  that 
Idea  would  be  hostile  to  our  own  interests. 

Second.  No  responsible  official  has  dis- 
puted the  view  that  in  the  future,  as  in 
the  past,  our  national  security  will  de- 
pend on,  among  other  things,  a  favorable 
military  position.  In  response  to  a  ques- 
tion of  mine  addressed  to  Secretary  Rusk, 
the  following  exchange  took  place : 

Secretary  Rusx.  Senator,  I  believe  that  the 
United  States  must  maintain  In  Its  own  secu- 
rity Interests  a  very  large  overall  nuclear 
superiority  with  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  Involves  prlniarlly  the  capacity  to  dem- 
onstrate that  regardless  of  who  strikes  first, 
the  United  States  will  be  In  a  position  effec- 
tively to  destroy  an  aggressor. 

Senator  JACxaoir.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you 
say  we  should  maintain  not  a  balanced  but 
a  superior  position  In  order  to  maintain 
peace.    Is  this  essentially  your  view? 

Secretary  Rxtsk.  That  Is  correct,  sir. 

Third.  No  responsible  official  has 
rested  the  case  for  the  treaty  on  a  belief 
that  the  Soviet  Government  can  be 
trusted.  The  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkicak]  raised  this  issue,  which 
troubles  many  Senators  as  well  as  many 
citizens  who  have  written  to  us  about  the 
treaty,  and  was  assured  by  Secretary 
Rusk  that  the  treaty  did  not  rest  upon 
the  element  of  faith  and  trust.  The  Sec- 
retary added: 

We  wlU  know  If  there  are  significant  vio- 
lations of  this  treaty,  we  will  be  free  to  do 
whatever  Is  necessary  In  ova  own  security, 
and  I  would  think  that  this  Is  not  a  matter 
of  trust.  J  ^   • 

Fourth.  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  have  testified 
that  the  balance  of  military  power  is  in 
our  favor  at  the  present  moment. 

Fifth.  With  respect  to  the  effects  of 
the  treaty  on  the  future  balance  of  mili- 
tary power,  we  enter,  of  course,  a  more 
controversial  area.  Although  the  views 
are  not  necessarily  inconsistent,  there 
are  notable  differences  of  emphasis.  Sec- 
retary McNamara  believes  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  treaty  which  will  shift 
the  balance.  The  Joint  Chiefs,  accord- 
ing to  testimony  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  by  General  LeMay,  examined 
the  military  and  technical  aspects  of  the 
treaty  and  came  up  with  a  net  disadvan- 
tage in  that  field,  but  as  General  Taylor 
stated: 

The  Joint  Chiefs  have  reached  the  de- 
termination that  while  there  are  military 
disadvantages  to  the  treaty,  they  are  not 
so  serious  as  to  rend^  It  unacceptable. 

General  Power  and  General  Schrlever, 
however,  attached  greater  importance  to 
the  military  and  technical  disadvantages 
in  their  testimony  to  the  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee.  And  I 
think  It  Is  correct  to  say  that  scientists 
holding  responsible  posts  recognize  that 
the  treaty  definitely  imposes  limitations 
on  research  and  development,  though 
they  differ  greatly  in  their  views  about 
the  desirability  of  the  treaty. 


From  the  evidence  presented  to  the 
Sfnate  I  am  compelled  to  ccmdude,  as 
Inidlcated  in  the  interim  report  of  the 
Preparedness  Subcommittee,  that  the 
treaty  Involves  serious — i>erhaps  even 
formidable — military  and  technical  dis- 
advantages. It  should  also  be  added,  In 
the  words  of  that  rep>ort,  that: 

Kg  safeguards  can  provide  the  benefits  of 
testing  where  testing  Is  not  permitted,  nor 
cajn  they  aasure  that  this  Nation  will  acquire 
tti(t  highest  quality  weaix>ns  systems  of 
wttlch  it  is  capable  when  the  means  for 
adhleving  that  objective  are  denied. 

iMr.  President.  I  have  followed  mlli- 
tajry,  scientific,  and  technological  devel- 
opments with  interest  and  care  during 
my  service  in  the  House  and  In  the  Sen- 
ate. I  have  great  respect  for  the  views 
of  those  men  who,  like  General  Power 
and  General  Schrlever  and  like  Dr. 
Poster  and  Dr.  Teller,  have  serious 
doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  this  treaty 
or  who  actually  oppose  Its  ratification. 
But  I  am  also  convinced  that  these  men, 
and  the  many  others  who  work  with 
th|em,  are  men  of  dedication.  Imagina- 
tion, and  Ingenuity,  and  that  they  will 
employ  these  qualities  to  offset  insofar 
aa  It  Is  possible  the  undoubted  military 
attd  technical  disadvantages.  It  Is  In- 
deed in  large  part  because  men  of  their 
talents  will  be  devoting  their  energies 
to  ways  to  overccwne  these  disadvantages 
that  I  believe  we  can  accept  the  risks  we 
necessarily  will  run. 

Sixth.  The  administration  in  effect 
recommends  acceptance  of  certain  mlll- 
tt^ry  and  technical  disadvantages  and 
tlieir  attendant  risks  In  the  hope  that 
ceHain  gains  may  be  made  In  other  fields. 
Upon  examination,  these  hoped-for  gains 
are  either  rather  precise  but  insubstan- 
tial or  they  are  quite  difflcult  to  speci- 
fy but  hopefully  significant.  Secretary 
Rusk  testified  as  follows: 

This  Is  a  limited  treaty.  The  President 
lifted  the  things  It  does  not  do,  and  we  must 
kelep  them  In  mind  In  Judging  its  signifi- 
cance. At  the  same  time,  If — as  seems  likely — 
most  of  the  nations  of  the  world  adhere  to 
the  treaty,  and  if  they  observe  Its  obliga- 
tions, this  will  in  itself  bring  concrete  gains. 

First,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Uaion  already  have  enough  nuclear  power 
to  inflict  enormous  destruction  on  each  other. 
Still,  the  search  for  bigger,  more  destructive 
weapons  goes  on.  Each  generation  of  ma- 
Jof  weapons  has  been  more  expensive  than 
tfa^  last.  Each  has  involved  an  increasing 
bi^rden.  an  increasing  diversion  of  resources 
fr0m  the  great  unfinished  business  of  man- 
klhd.  Tet  greater  armament  has  not  dem- 
oqstratably  brought  greater  security.  The 
trtaty.  if  observed,  should  slow  this  spiral, 
without  damage  to  our  relative  strength. 

I  do  not  know,  however,  how  to  rec- 
oncile this  alleged  gain  with  Secretary 
MlcNamara's  testimony,  already  cited, 
where  the  possible  need  for  additional 
aDproprlatlons  for  greater  numbers  of 
delivery  systems  and  radars  and  wider 
dlispersal  Is  brought  out.  It  Is  my  con- 
clusion that  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
cdunt  on  any  reduction  of  the  armament 
burden  as  a  result  of  this  treaty.  On  the 
contrary,  the  evidence  points  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  burden. 

Secretary  Rusk's  testimony  continues: 

■Second,  the  treaty  will  help  contalh  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.     We  cannot  guftr- 


antee  it.  Most  of  the  countries  with  the  ca- 
pacity and  the  Incentive  to  develop  nuclear 
weapons  over  the  next  decade  or  so  have  al- 
ready announced  that  they  will  accept  the 
self-denying  ordinance  of  the  treaty.  These 
countries  do  not  Include,  by  the  way,  main- 
land China  or  France. 

While  this  does  not  guarantee  that  they 
will  never  become  nuclear  powers,  their  re- 
nunciation of  atmospheric  testing  will  act 
as  a  deterrent  by  making  it  much  more  dif- 
ficult and  expensive  for  them  to  develop  nu- 
clear weapons. 

Efforts  to  limit  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  deserve  our  serious  attention. 
But  I  believe  the  role  of  the  treaty  in  in- 
hibiting proliferation  has  been  generally 
overestimated.  Most  of  the  countries 
that  have  signed  the  test  ban,  or  will 
sign  it,  do  not  have  the  capacity  or  desire 
to  develop  nuclear  weapons.  Prance,  it 
should  be  noted,  is  already  regarded  by 
the  administration  as  a  nuclear  power 
and  is  proceeding  with  an  Independent 
nuclear  program.  The  major  concern 
we  have  is  with  the  development  of  nu- 
clear capabilities  by  Communist  China, 
which  has  rejected  the  treaty.  I  doubt 
that  anyone  wishes  to  argue  that  some- 
thing called  world  opinion  is  likely  to 
have  an  inhibiting  effect  on  the  deter- 
mination of  Pelplng  to  become  a  nuclear 
PKJwer. 

Secretary  Rusk's  testimony  continues: 

Third,  the  treaty  wiU  reduce  the  radioac- 
tive pollution  of  the  planet.  The  increased 
radioactivity  from  nuclear  testing  has  thus 
fsr  stayed  within  tolerable  limits,  in  a  sta- 
tistical sense.  But  as  the  President  said: 
"This  is  not  a  natural  hazard,  and  it  Is 
not  a  statistical  issue." 

Moreover,  if  testing  were  not  restricted, 
more  and  more  countries  would  conduct 
tests.  Many  of  them  would  lack  either  the 
incentive  or  the  means  to  minimize  the  fall- 
out. We  have  a  high  obligation  to  safe- 
guard life  and  health  and  the  genetic  in- 
tegrity of  the  human  race.  Today  no  one 
can  say  for  certain  how  much  fallout  is  too 
much.  But  if  this  treaty  is  observed  it  will 
go  a  long  way  to  assure  that  we  do  not  trans- 
gress those  limits. 

There  is  little  doubt,  I  believe,  that 
this  argument  weighs  heavily  in  the  pub- 
lic mind.  But  unpopular  though  it  may 
be  to  say  so,  there  is  also  little  doubt 
that  the  fears  that  have  been  aroused 
are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  hazards. 
Other  things  being  equal,  we  should  of 
course  minimize  fallout.  But  if  other 
things  are  not  equal,  and  they  may  not 
be,  we  may  be  compelled  at  some  future 
date  to  accept  the  small  hazards  of  fall- 
out to  protect  ourselves  against  larger 
hazards  to  f>eace  and  security.  Never- 
theless, I  believe  that  It  is  prop>er  to  con- 
clude that  the  reduction  of  fallout  Is  a 
positive  advantage  of  the  treaty. 

Secretary  Rusk  comes  next  to  his  last 
and  most  important  point: 

For  18  years  we  have  held  the  Conununlst 
drive  in  check  largely  by  the  deterrent  force 
of  our  massive  military  strength.  We  shaU 
maintain  that  overwhelming  strength  iintll 
we  are  certain  that  freedom  can  be  assured 
by  other  means. 

But  throughout  we  have  known  that  a 
lasting  peace  could  not  be  founded  upon 
armed  might  alone.  It  can  be  secured  only 
by  durable  international  institutions,  and 
by  a  respect  for  law  and  its  procedures. 

The  problem  has  been  to  convince  the 
Communist  world  that  Its  interest  also  lay 
in  that  direction. 
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The  most  Important  thing  about  the  treaty 
is,  therefore,  what  it  may  symbolize  and 
what  new  paths  it  may  open.  That,  no  one 
can  now  foretell. 

Almost  at  once,  however,  in  resix)nse 
to  a  question  of  Senator  Russell's  Sec- 
retary Rusk  put  this,  his  fourth  and,  in 
his  eyes,  his  most  Important  point.  In 
perspective  In  these  words: 

We  have  pressing  Issues  with  the  Com- 
munist world  in  one  form  or  another  right 
around  the  globe,  with  almost  a  million  men 
in  uniform  outside  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  States  because  of  these  Issues,  in 
Laos,  South  Vietnam,  Cuba,  Berlin,  and  other 
places.  There  are  other  practices,  some  of 
them  bilateral  in  character,  which  do  cause 
friction.  I  do  not  anticipate,  to  come  spe- 
cifically to  your  question,  sir,  I  do  not  antici- 
pate that  there  Is  much  chance  or  much  wis- 
dom In  an  attempted  comprehensive  nego- 
tiation. It  would  not  be  for  Washington 
and  Moscow  to  try  to  sit  down  in  some  way 
and  resolve  aU  of  these  problems  or  even 
try  to  resolve  them  because  the  interests  of 
many,  many  nations  are  involved  and,  quite 
frankly,  the  total  question  Ls  probably  too 
big  to  take  hold  of  all  at  once. 

And  so  despite  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
highly  inflammable  questions  we  still  think 
we  ought  to  keep  open  the  possibility  of 
finding  particular  points  of  agreement  in  the 
hope  that  if  those  can  be  achieved,  it  might 
reduce  the  fever  somewhat  and  throw  some 
different  atmosphere  and  light  on  some  of 
the  more  dangerous  problems  so  we  would 
be  prepared  to  consider  other  questions. 

At  the  moment  I  cannot  report  that  there 
Is  another  question  which  is  highly  prom- 
ising at  this — as  of  today. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  that  we  are 
being  asked  to  accept  certain  military 
and  technological  disadvantages  In  the 
hope  of  making  certain  small  gains  and 
of  opening  up  new  paths,  though  the  Sec- 
retary cannot  see,  as  of  today,  any  issues 
which  may  be  negotiable.  The  Secretary 
is  to  be  commended  for  his  frank  state- 
ment. He  has  not  encouraged  great 
expectations. 

But  hope,  Mr.  President,  is  not  to  be 
dismissed  as  a  basis  for  action,  even  the 
slender  hope  held  out  by  Secretary  Rusk. 
It  is  largely  because  we  are  deeply  com- 
mitted as  a  nation  to  do  what  we  can 
to  keep  alive  the  hopes  of  men  every- 
where for  a  decent  future — Including,  I 
trust,  the  peoples  of  Russia  and  China — 
that  we  shall  ratify  this  treaty. 

In  doing  so,  what  are  the  risks  we  run? 
Let  me  emphasize  five  among  the  many 
that  might  be  mentioned. 

First.  There  Is  the  risk  that  we  will 
relax  and  fall  back  into  a  state  which 
the  Senate  has  learned  to  call  euphoria — 
which  is.  if  I  may  play  the  same  game, 
a  state  in  which  one  believes  that  he  has 
serendipity  and  is  therefore  likely  to  dis- 
play velleity  for  vigorous  action. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  really  quite  im- 
pressed with  the  language  which  the 
Senator  from  Washington  uses  In  this 
paragraph.  He  has  given  currency  to 
a  word  which  Is  being  widely  used  at 
present — euphoria.  Now  he  has  sprung 
upon  the  public  these  other  two  multi- 
syllabic and  relatively  unknown  words — 
"serendipity  and  "velleity." 

As  I  read  these  words  I  wondered  at 
first  where  they  came  from.    Then  I  re- 
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membered  that  they  were  probably 
launched  upon  the  world  by  the  English 
writer  Horace  Walpole,  who  was  the 
founder  or  originator  of  the  so-called 
Gothic  novel,  notably  the  Castle  of 
Otranto.  He  lived  on  Strawberry  Hill 
on  the  estate  outside  of  London  which 
he  had  inherited  from  his  father,  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  who  had  been  Prime 
Minister  of  England  and  probably  the 
greatest  corruptlonist  in  the  history  of 
England.  His  father  had  accumulated 
a  fortune  which  he  passed  on  to  Horace. 
Horace  Walpole  built  himself,  on  Straw- 
berry Hill,  a  Gothic  castle  similar  to  our 
Smithsonian  Institute  and  originated  a 
literary  style  as  Gothic  and  as  elaborate 
as  the  castle  in  which  he  lived.  I  do  not 
know  why  the  term  "euphoria"  is  being 
given  modem  circulation.  It  may  have 
been  originated  by  the  military.  Is  that 
true?  I  mean  the  modern  usage  of 
euphoria. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  current  use  of 
this  word  appears  to  originate  with  the 
military. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Apparently  military 
men  are  becoming  writing  men.  I  would 
remark  that  Horace  Walpole  was  not  a 
fighting  man,  but  a  writing  man;  in  fact, 
he  was  quite  a  sessile  man — if  I  may  also 
spring  an  archaic  word — who  considered 
movement  of  any  kind  to  be  distasteful. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  point  out  to  my 
friend  that  there  are  now  quite  a  num- 
ber of  Ph.  D.'s  in  military  uniform.  This 
may  account  for  some  of  the  change. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  fine  to  have  a 
literary  background,  but  we  should  not 
substitute  writing  for  being  ready  to 
fight  In  defense  of  freedom.  That  is  all 
I  wish  to  say. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct. 

In  this  regard,  our  previous  record  as 
a  Nation  is  not  too  reassuring.  On  oc- 
casions when  we  should  have  stayed 
awake,  we  went  to  sleep.  Through  half- 
hearted support  and  the  pinching  effect 
of  the  budget,  critical  programs  have 
been  degraded  and  vital  policies  stified. 
My  good  friend,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  has  said  we 
need  hopers,  not  doubters.  I  wonder 
whether  he  would  accept  a  change  of 
emphasis.  We  need  men  of  hope  and 
skepticism  and  action.  Skepticism,  not 
cjrnlcism. 

Our  task,  as  I  see  it,  is,  while  remain- 
ing skeptical,  to  act  with  hope  and  pur- 
sue those  policies  which  may  safeguard 
the  opportunities  to  move  the  world 
along  a  path  toward  peace. 

Second,  there  may  be  a  serious  mis- 
judgment  of  the  basis  for  the  change  In 
Soviet  policy. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  in  fact  our 
strength  and  not  a  major  Soviet  mili- 
tary-technological advance  that  has 
persuaded  Moscow  that  this  agreement 
is  advantageous.  But  the  pessimistic 
possibility  cannot  be  dismissed.  It 
could  be,  as  some  witnesses  suggested, 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  learned  some- 
thing Important  that,  in  its  judgment, 
we  do  not  know  but  might  learn  were 
we  free  to  continue  testing  In  any  and  all 
environments.  The  Soviet  Government 
may  believe  that  what  it  has  learned  can 
be  the  basis,  as  Its  development  work 


proceeds,    for    upsetting    the    military 
balance. 

If  we  come  to  the  conclusion  at  any 
time  that  this  is  the  case,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  exercise  our  right  of  with- 
drawal from  the  treaty. 

Third,  we  run  the  risk  of  planned 
abrogation  of  the  treaty  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  safeguards  program  Is  de- 
signed among  other  things  to  enable  us 
to  take  necessary  measures  promptly  In 
the  event  of  Soviet  bad  faith. 

Fourth,  It  Is  generally  conceded  that 
the  Communist  Chinese  are  now  engaged 
In  a  substantial  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
gram and  that  in  the  very  near  future 
they  will  be  testing  in  the  atmosphere. 
The  advent  of  this  new  unchecked  nu- 
clear power  may  well  require  us  to  with- 
draw from  the  agreement. 

Fifth,  it  is  altogether  possible  and  in- 
deed, in  my  opinion,  probable  that  a 
group  of  nations,  with  Soviet  encourage- 
ment, will  seek  to  amend  the  treaty  in 
the  not  distant  future  so  as  to  ban  un- 
derground tests  without  inspection  or 
with  wholly  inadequate  arrangements 
for  inspection.  In  this  connection  I 
noted  with  interest  the  statement  of 
former  Ambassador  Dean  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee: 

We  will  undoubtedly  be  urged.  In  the 
spirit  of  amity  and  good  will,  to  halt  under- 
ground testing.  But  In  my  judgment  with- 
out an  adequate  and  effective  treaty  banning 
underground  tests  this  would  be  a  tragic 
mistake. 

We  may  find  ourselves  under  strong 
pressure  in  the  months  ahead  to  accept 
an  amendment  to  the  treaty  banning  un- 
derground tests  without  satisfactory  In- 
spection. We  must  be  prepared  to  take 
our  knocks,  If  necessary,  and  remain 
firm  in  our  resolve  that  a  ban  on  under- 
ground tests  must  be  conditioned  on  fully 
satisfactory  arrangements  for  inspection. 
I  trust  that  the  Department  of  State  will 
be  alert  in  this  danger  and  will  do  what 
it  can  to  forestall  an  effort  to  Isolate  the 
United  States  on  this  matter. 

It  is  my  belief  that  these  and  other 
risks  that  we  will  inevitably  run  under 
this  agreement  are  tolerable:  Provided, 
that  it  Is  firm  national  F>olicy  to  keep 
alert  and  to  protect  the  present  and  fu- 
ture credibility  of  our  military  deterrent ; 
and  provided,  furthermore,  that  it  is  firm 
national  policy  to  use  the  protections 
provided  in  the  treaty  when,  as,  and  If 
needed  to  guard  vital  national  interests, 
including  the  right  of  withdrawal  and  the 
right  to  exercise  the  veto  by  withholding 
our  consent  under  article  2  to  any  at- 
tempt to  change  the  treaty  by  amend- 
ment In  a  form  imperiling  our  vital  in- 
terests. These  protections  constitute 
our  explicit  rights  under  the  agreement, 
they  form  a  basic  part  of  the  document, 
we  deliberately  had  them  included,  and 
we  should  be  ready  to  exercise  them  if 
emergent  events  so  require. 

Mr.  President,  the  essence  of  my  view 
on  this  treaty,  which  has  been  referred 
to  as  a  limited  treaty,  is  that  It  is  indeed 
limited.  Actually  it  Is  not  a  treaty,  but 
a  loose  commitment,  a  statement  of 
present  intentions  of  the  parties  not  to 
engage  In  nuclear  weapon  test  explosions 
In  the  atmosphere.  In  outer  space  or  un- 
der water.     This  Nation's  commitment 
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will  rest  on  the  assumption  that  cer- 
tain conditions  are  met — including  the 
condition  that  the  supreme  Interests  of 
this  Nation  are  not  Jeopardized.  Should 
those  interests  be  Jeopcu-dized  we  shall 
be  released  from  our  commitment. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  the  na- 
tional security  interests  of  this  country 
are  of  course  deeply  involved  in  a  num- 
ber of  other  situations  quite  apart  from 
this  trea^. 

For  example,  the  development  of 
NATO  and  the  obvious  efforts  of  France 
to  reduce  its  importance;  the  question 
of  economic  and  political  relations  be- 
tween the  Eiux>pean  Common  Market 
and  other  Western  Eiiropean  countries, 
especially  the  United  Kingdom;  the 
strengthening  of  the  international  posi- 
tion of  the  dollar;  the  security  of  West 
Berlin;  the  removal  of  Soviet  forces 
from  Cuba,  and  the  neutralization  of 
Cviba  as  a  base  for  Communist  subver- 
sion and  penetration  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  the  question  of  American 
policy  in  southeast  Asia,  particularly 
Vietnam;  and  the  question  of  appropri- 
ate American  policy  toward  the  develop- 
ing nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America. 

This  series  of  problems  certainly  gives 
us  no  excuse  to  relax. 

If  this  debate  helps  the  people  of  the 
United  States  really  imderstand  what 
they  have  to  do  to  provide  for  the  safety 
of  the  Nation  and  the  preservation  of 
their  freedoms,  then  any  time  and  atten- 
tion given  to  this  test  ban  agreement  is 
well  spent.  The  Senate  will  have  done 
what  it  can  to  put  the  treaty  in  the 
proper  perspective. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoKD  varioxis  memorandums,  including 
questions  about  a  limited  test  ban  treaty 
that  I  asked  on  the  Senate  floor  on  Au- 
gust 9;  the  motion  that  I  made  in  the 
Preparedness  committee,  and  letters  on 
the  safeguards  we  received  from  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  Gilpatrlc  and  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  including  the  criteria  that 
General  Taylor  enclosed  in  his  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bxcord, 
as  follows: 

Questions  oh  th«  Lucmo  Test  Bak  Tuatt 

(By  Senator  Jackson,  on  Senate  floor, 

Augtiat  9,  1963) 

1.  Can  the  United  States  afford  a  position 
of  parity  or  equality  with  the  Soviet  Union 
In  nuclear  weapons  technology  and  systems? 
Does  the  United  States  require  for  an  effec- 
tive deterrent  a  margin  of  safety  and  superi- 
ority In  these  matters  in  view  of  Soviet 
secrecy? 

2.  In  what  areas  of  strategic  and  defensive 
nuclear  weapons  systems  do  the  Soviets  know 
as  much  or  more  than  we  do?  In  what  areas 
of  nuclear  weapons  research  and  weapons 
effect  must  we  progress  In  order  to  protect 
and  maintain  our  deterrent? 

3.  Can  we  make  the  progress  necessary  to 
protect  and  maintain  our  deterrent  by 
underground  testing  within  the  limitations 
of  the  proposed  treaty? 

For  example:  (a)  What  steps  are  possible 
within  the  terms  of  the  treaty  to  determine 
and  evaluate  the  military  effectiveness  of  the 
very  high  yield  Soviet  thermonuclear  weap- 
ons, and  to  devise  means  of  defending  free 
world  civilian  pc^mlatlons  and  retaliatory 
weapons  systMns  against  their  use  by  the 
Soviet  Union?     (b)  Wbat.jtsps  are  possible 


under  the  treaty  to  obtain  Information  on 
the  effects  of  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  on  our 
new  deterrent  military  weapons  systems.  In- 
cluding the  abUlty  of  oar  missile  launch 
complexes  to  survive  a  Soviet  first  strike, 
t&e  ability  of  our  missile  warheads  to  pene- 
trate a  Soviet  nuclear  defense,  and  the  abil- 
ity of  our  vital  mUltary  communications, 
rsdar  and  other  systems  to  survive  and  to 
fiUiction  under  Soviet  nuclear  attack?  (c) 
Is  an  effective  anti-ICBM  system  achievable? 
Clui  an  effective  anti-ICBM  system  be  de- 
sl|gned  and  deployed  without  atmospheric 
testing? 

A.  What  assurances  will  we  be  given  that 
all  the  experiments  involving  testing  per- 
missible under  the  treaty  and  required  by 
our  nuclear  weapons  research  labcratorles 
will  go  forward  in  a  vigorous  and  sustained 
manner,  and  not  be  stifled  by  the  qualified, 
hfrlfhe&rted.  stop-and-go  support  character- 
istic of  the  recent  past? 

5.  VHiat  steps  will  be  taken  to  deal  with 
the  possibility  of  a  planned  abrogation  of 
the  treaty  by  the  Soviets — that  is,  the  pos- 
sible use  of  the  treaty  by  Moscow  to  degrade 
our  laboratory  programs  in  nuclear  research 
abd  our  test  organisations  while  secretly 
pfeparlng  to  abrogate  the  treaty  and  carry 
out  another  massive  atmospheric  test  series? 
What  steps  will  be  taken  to  give  us  an  Im- 
mediate standby  capability  for  atmospheric 
tf  sting? 

6.  What  assurances  wUl  we  be  given  that 
weapons  laboratories  will  have  full  and 

Wholehearted  support,  so  that  the  budgets  of 
the  laboratories  will  be  adequate,  the  morale 
14i  the  laboratories  will  remain  high,  and  the 
best  men  will  not  drift  away  to  more  attrac- 
tive poeltlons? 

7.  What  can  and  will  be  done  to  deal  with 
the  new  difficulties  In  Information-gathering 

J^hlch  would  reinforce  the  dlfflcultles  already 
laiposed  on  the  free  world  by  the  closed  So- 
viet society?  WUl  a  special  effort  be  made 
t4>  obtain  Information  on  possible  secret  So- 
viet preparations  for  atmospheric  testing? 

8.  What  Ls  the  cafMibllity  of  our  nuclear 
t^st  detection  systems  for  the  atmosphere, 
high  altitude,  outer  8i>ace,  and  underwater? 
What  woxild  be  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
test  ban  treaty  on  otir  capacity  to  improve 
nuclear  test  detection  systems?  What  steps 
WUl  be  taken  to  Improve  these  systems  wlth- 
iix  tlie  limitations  of  the  proposed  treaty? 
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Motion  bt  Sznatos  Jackson 
(Adopted  by  the  Preparedness  Investigat- 
Ibg  Sutxjommlttee  on  August  14,  and  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  August  15.) 
I  move  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  sub- 
It  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
soon  as  possible  and  in  any  event  prior  to 
oDmmittee  action  on  the  test  ban  treaty,  a 
statement  of  the  specific  requirements  to  im- 
plement the  safeguards  proposed  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  for  reducing  the  risks  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  limited  test  ban  treaty,  which 
safeguards  are  set  forth  In  the  statement 
presented  by  the  Chairman  at  the  Joint 
Qhiefs  of  Staff  to  this  committee  on  Augiist 
1J4,  1963.  as  follows: 

I  "11.  Recognizing  the  foregoing  dlsadvan- 
tjeiges  and  risks,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Btaff  be- 
lieve that  they  can  be  reduced  through  cer- 
tiiln  safegu.%rds.  These  safeguards  Include: 
"(a)  The  conduct  of  comprehensive,  ag- 
gy-eselve,  and  continuing  underground  nu- 
clear test  programs  designed  to  add  to  our 
knowledge  and  Improve  our  weapons  In  aU 
aireas  of  significance  to  otir  miUtary  postttr* 
fpr  the  future. 

"(b)  The  maintenance  of  modem  nuclear 
laboratory  faculties  and  programs  Ln  thso- 
retlcal  and  exploratory  nuclear  technology 
v^hlch  will  attract,  retain,  and  Insure  the  con- 
tinued application  of  our  human  scientific 
resources  to  these  programs  on  whloh  con- 
tinued progress  in  nuclear  technology  de- 
pends. 


"(c)  The  maintenance  of  the  facilities  and 
resources  necessary  to  Institute  promptly  nu- 
etocu-  tests  In  the  atmosphere  should  they  be 
deemed  essential  to  o\ir  national  security  or 
should  the  treaty  or  any  of  its  terms  be  abro- 
gated by  the  Soviet  Union. 

"(d)  The  Improvement  of  our  eap«U>tlity, 
within  feasible  and  practical  limits,  to  moni- 
tor the  tenna  of  the  treaty,  to  detect  viola- 
tions, and  to  maintain  our  knowledge  of 
Slno-Soviet  nuclear  activity,  capabilities,  and 
achievements." 

Thk  DgyuTT  Secmtast  of  DinrNSX, 

Washington.  D.C.,  Augtist  23,  1963. 
Hon.  RicHAan  B.  Rtrasn-i., 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
V.S.  Senate. 

Deax  M«.  Craixman:  This  letter  responds 
to  your  letter  of  August  15  transmitting  the 
motion  adopted  by  the  Prepeu^dness  Investi- 
gating Subcommittee  on  August  14  asking 
for  information  on  the  fo\ir  safeguards  that 
Will  be  maintained  by  the  administration  In 
order  to  avoid  Injury  to  our  national  secu- 
rity In  connection  with  the  test  ban  treaty. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  rec- 
ognized in  his  colloquy  with  General  Taylw 
on  August  14  when  the  motion  was  tmder 
discussion,  the  matters  referred  to  in  the 
motion  not  only  transcend  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  but  also 
transcend  the  responsibility  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  For  that  reason,  this  re- 
ply has  been  prepared  after  obtaining  advice 
from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

When  the  motion  was  under  discussion  in 
the  August  14  hearing  of  the  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee,  it  was  recog- 
nized that  the  response,  dealing  with  the 
foiu-  subjects,  would  have  to  be  prlmarUy  In 
terms  of  the  criteria  or  standards  which 
are  guiding  the  executive  branch.  I  am  glad 
to  bring  together  here  in  one  document  the 
extensive  assurances  which  have  been  given 
on  the  four  subjects  by  the  President,  and  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Further- 
more, we  have  Included  here,  or  In  a  sepa- 
rate classified  annex  where  appropriate,  spe- 
cific detail  and  explanation  in  an  effort  to  be 
as  fully  responsive  as  time  and  circumstances 
permit. 

Safeguard  (a) :  "The  conduct  of  compre- 
hensive, aggressive,  and  continuing  under- 
ground nuclear  test  programs  designed  to 
add  to  our  knowledge  and  improve  our 
weapons  in  all  areas  of  significance  to  our 
military  postxire  for  the  future." 

On  this  subject,  the  President,  in  his  mes- 
sage of  August  8,  1963,  transmitting  the 
treaty  to  the  Senate,  said:  "The  United 
States  has  more  experience  in  \uderground 
testing  than  any  other  nation;  and  we  in- 
tend to  use  this  capacity  to  maintain  the 
adequacy  of  our  arsenal.  Our  atomic  labora- 
tories will  maintain  an  active  development 
program,  including  underground  testing,  and 
we  will  be  ready  to  resume  testing  in  the 
atmosphere  if  necessary.  Continued  research 
on  developing  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy  will  be  possible  through  underground 
testing."  Later  in  the  same  message,  the 
President  referred  to  "our  determination  to 
maintain  our  own  arsenal  through  under- 
ground tests."  In  his  press  conference  last 
Tuesday,  the  President  described  the  pro- 
gram of  the  last  3  years  and  added:  "[W]e 
are  going  to  continue  to  carry  on,  as  I've 
said,  a  vigorous  series  of  tests." 

Secretary  McNamara  and  Dr.  Seaborg.  in 
their  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  August  13  and  14. 
reiterated  these  points  and  elaborated  on 
them.  General  Taylor.  In  his  testimony  on 
August  15  before  the  same  committee,  testi- 
fied that  the  President's  position  on  this 
matter  had  been  effectively  communicated. 
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The  underground  test  program  will  expand 
over  that  currently  programed  for  fiscal  year 
1964.  Details  of  the  program  are  set  fOTth 
In  the  separate,  classified  annex. 

The  Government  wlU  apply  the  following 
criteria,  or  standards,  in  the  area  of  under- 
ground testing: 

The  underground  test  program  will  be 
comprehensive.  Therefore.  It  wlU  be  revised 
to  Include  as  many  as  feasible  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  tests  which  we  would  otherwise 
do  under  conditions  of  unrestricted  testing. 

The  underground  test  program  will  be 
vigorous.  It  will  proceed  at  a  pace  that  will 
exploit  to  the  fullest  the  capabilities  of 
existing  AEC  and  DOD  weapons  laboratories. 
If  these  capabilities  are  proved  to  be  inade- 
quate to  meet  established  requirements,  they 
will  be  expanded. 

^  The  underground  test  program  will  be  a 
continuing  program  designed  to  Insure  the 
highest  prai^tlcable  rate  of  progress  in  nu- 
clear techiwlogy. 

The .  standards  establUhed  governing  the 
type  and  magnitude  of  tests  to  be  conducted 
will  not  be  more  restrictive  than  the  spirit 
of  the  treaty  limitations. 

Safeguard  (b)  :  "The  maintenance  of  mod- 
ern nuclear  laboratory  facilities  and  pro- 
gram In  theoretical  and  exploratory  nuclear 
technology  which  wUl  attract,  retain,  and  in- 
sure the  continued  application  of  our  human 
scientific  resources  to  these  programs  on 
which  continued  progress  in  nuclear  technol- 
ogy depends." 

There  are  three  major  faculties  in  which 
programs  in  theoretical  and  experimental  nu- 
clear warhead  design  technology  are  cur- 
rently conducted  and  seven  major  DOD  lab- 
oratories engaged  In  nucletu"  weapons  effects 
research.  The  AEC  faclUtles  operating  un- 
der contract  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission are: 

Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory,  Los  Ala- 
mos, N.  Mex. 

Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory.  Livermore. 
Calif. 

Sandla  Laboratory.  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex. 

The  major  DOD  laboratories  are: 

Air  Force  Cambridge  Research  Laboratory, 
Bedford,  Mass. 

Air  Force  Weap>ons  Laboratory,  Klrtland 
Air  Force  Base,  N.  Mex. 

Armed  Forces  Radiobiological  Research  In- 
stitute, Bethesda,  Md. 

Ballistics  Research  Laboratory.  Aberdeen, 
Md. 

Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory,  White  Oak, 
Md. 

Naval  Radiological  Defense  Laboratory, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Nuclear  Defense  Laboratory,  Edgewood, 
Md. 

Efforts  to  "attract,  retain,  and  insure  the 
continued  application  of  our  human  scien- 
tific resoiu'ces"  to  the  programs  of  these  lab- 
oratories depend  prlmarUy  on  their  author- 
ized programs  and  their  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities. 

The  AEC  laboratories  have  been  conduct- 
ing programs  of  research  in  chemistry,  phys- 
ics, metallurgy,  computer  technology,  and 
biological  sciences.  In  addition  to  their  ma- 
jor efforts  in  the  design  and  development  of 
nuclear  weapons.  They  are  also  conducting 
development  and  exploration  in  applied  nu- 
clear physics  such  as  reactors,  controlled 
thermonuclear  reactions,  peaceful  uses  of  nu- 
clear explosives,  nuclear  propelled  rockets 
and  the  development  of  a  nuclear  ramjet. 

The  DOD  laboratories  have  been  conduct- 
ing programs  of  basic  research  in  the  nuclear 
weapons  effects  areas  which  have  military 
applications.  In  addition  to  making  effects 
measurements  during  nuclear  test  series,  re- 
search includes  studies  of  alrblast  effects  on 
ground  equipment  and  aerospace  systems, 
initial  nuclear  radiation  measurements, 
shielding  effects,  protective  structures,  bio- 
medical effects,  underwater  effects,  electro- 
magnetic effects,  and  Integrated  effects  and 
phenomena. 


To  support  all  of  these  studies  extensive 
simulation  techniques  and  computer  facili- 
ties are  used. 

These  activities  are  expected  to  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  provide  the  necessary  stim- 
ulus and  challenge  to  attract  and  retain  first- 
rate  scientific  talent. 

The  next  most  Important  requirement  after 
the  quality  of  the  research  program  neces- 
sary to  maintain  laboratory  vitality  Is  the 
physical  plant  with  which  the  scientists 
must  work.  A  continuous  program  of  up- 
grading equipment  and  facilities  has  been 
underway  at  these  laboratories  since  their 
inception,  and  this  program  is  planned  to 
continue.  The  approximate  capital  invest- 
ment at  each  of  the  laboratories  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1963  was:  Los  Alamos,  $226 
mUlion;  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory, 
Livermore,  $118  million;  and  Sandla,  $122 
million.  The  approximate  capital  invest- 
ment in  support  of  the  weapons  effects  pro- 
gram of  the  seven  major  DOD  weapons  ef- 
fects laboratories  is  $163  mUllon. 

Some  important  facilities  are  now  under 
construction  at  the  laboratories  or  are  await- 
ing fiscal  year  1964  appropriations.  If  ad- 
ditional faculties  should  be  needed  at  these 
instaUatlons  in  order  to  carry  out  the  vig- 
orous and  imaginative  testing  program  which 
we  have  discussed,  funds  for  such  faculties 
will  be  requested. 

In  addition  to  program  and  faculties  de- 
velopment, the  laboratories  have  aggressive 
personnel  development  activities  including 
provision  fco'  in-service  training,  sabbatical 
leave,  and  outside  educational  opportunities 
at  affiliated  universities. 

The  President.  Secretary  McNamara,  and 
Dr.  Seaborg  have  all  expressed  the  firm  com- 
mitment of  the  administration  to  maintain- 
ing the  qiiality  and  the  vitality  of  our  weap- 
ons laboratories. 

The  President  in  his  press  conference  last 
Tuesday  referred  specifically  to  the  safeguard 
"that  we  should  keep  our  laboratories  acti- 
vated and  vital."  He  said,  "I've  already  met 
with  Dr.  Foster  and  Dr.  Bradbury;  we  have 
talked  with  others.    We  are  going  to  do  that." 

0\xi  standards  in  this  area  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

Adequate  AEC  and  DOD  budgets,  modem 
faculties,  and  positive  personnel  policies  wiU 
be  maintained  and  augmented  as  necessary  In 
order  to  attract  and  retain  competent  sci- 
entists in  nuclear  and  related  fields. 

Broad  and  forward-looking  research  pro- 
grams will  be  carried  on  which  will  attract 
and  retain  able  and  Imaginative  personnel 
capable  of  Insvu-lng  the  highest  practicable 
rate  of  progress  that  can  be  attained  In  all 
avenues  of  potential  value  to  our  offensive 
and  defensive  posture. 

Safeguard  (c) :  "The  maintenance  of  the 
facilities  and  resources  necessary  to  institute 
promptly  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere 
should  they  be  deemed  essential  to  our  na- 
tional security  or  should  the  treaty  or  any 
of  its  terms  be  abrogated  by  the  Soviet 
Union." 

The  following  steps  are  illustrative  of  what 
has  been  done  and  what  Is  being  done  in 
this  important  area : 

Improvement  of  test  support  facilities,  in- 
cluding preparation  and  maintenance  of  off- 
continent  support  bases  and  test  sites,  is  now 
underway.  Approximately  $55  million  is  now 
committed  by  AEC  and  DOD  for  fiscal  year 
1963  and  fiscal  year  1964  for  improvements  to 
Johnston  Island  to  provide  a  partial  oversea 
test  capability. 

To  provide  an  airborne  nuclear  test  capa- 
bility, suitable  for  most  weapons  proof  and 
development  tests,  the  foUowlng  needs  are 
being  satisfied:  Diagnostic  aircraft  (being 
accomplished  by  ABC  and  DOD) ;  instru- 
mented device  or  weapon  drop  aircraft  (being 
accomplished  by  ASC  and  DOD);  sampler 
and  other  support  aircraft  available  from  the 
Air  FtM-ce  on  short  notice  (being  accom- 
plished by  DOD);  suitable  operating 


on  Johnston  Island  for  surveillance,  weather, 
sampler,  and  sampler  return  aircraft  (Joint 
AEC-DOD  construction  underway) ,  and  in 
the  Hawaiian  area. 

For  a  hlgh-altltude  nuclear  weapons  effects 
test  capability  the  following  steps  are  being 
taken:  An  oversea  base  at  Johnston  Island 
with  adequate  area  and  siUtable  facilities  to 
support  the  tests,  such  as  rocket  launch  pads, 
assembly  areas,  etc.  (Joint  ABC-DOD  con- 
struction underway);  instrumented  ships 
and  aircraft  available  on  short  notice  from 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force. 

Further,  the  AEC  and  DOD  test  organi- 
zation— the  Nevada  operations  office  and  the 
Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency,  including  a 
nucleus  Joint  task  force — will  be  maintained 
at  strength.  This  task  force  wlU  be  somewhat 
larger  than  the  standby  unit  currently  main- 
tained. 

It  is  planned  that  the  regular  continuing 
laboratory  programs  will  include  develop- 
ment of  those  devices  which  may  at  some 
time  require  atmospheric  testing;  that  the 
laboratories  will  be  encouraged  to  carry  their 
Ideas  and  studies  to  the  point  where  final 
device  construction  can  be  achieved  in  a 
time  comparable  to  the  time  necessary  to 
Implement  an  actual  atmospheric  test  should 
such  tests  be  authorized;  and  that  develop- 
ment of  instrvunents  needed  for  support  of 
an  atmospheric  test  program  wUl  be  con- 
tinued by  the  laboratories. 

The  President  has  ass\ired  the  Nation  that 
a  high  state  of  readiness  to  test  wUI  be 
maintained.  In  his  television  address  on 
July  26.  he  announced,  "[SJecret  prei>ara- 
tiohs  for  a  sudden  withdrawal  are  possible, 
and,  thus,  our  own  vigilance  and  strength 
must  be  maintained,  as  we  remain  ready  to 
withdraw  and  to  resume  all  fcwms  of  testing, 
if  we  must."  And  in  his  message  transmit- 
ting the  treaty  f^  the  Senate  he  stated. 
"(WJe  will  be  reauy  to  resume  testlhg  in  the 
atmosphere  if  necessary."  He  amplified  the 
point  in  his  press  conference  last  Tuesday, 
stating,  "Already  we  have  begun  to  prepare 
Johnston  Island  for  that  iinhappy  eventual- 
ity. If  It  should  occur.  •  •  •  (W]e  arti^ 
dredging  the  harbor,  we're  building  some 
piers;  there  are  •  •  •  two  dredges  already 
out  there,  so  I  can  assure  you  that  we  are 
going  aheod  very  rapidly  In  that  area." 

The  j>06ltlon  was  supported  by  Secretary 
McNamara  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  August  13.  Dr.  Sea- 
borg's  remarks  on  August  14  were  to  the 
same  effect. 

On  being  asked  how  long  after  a  treaty 
violation  it  would  take  the  United  States  to 
begin  testing,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  gave 
the  following  reaction  times  as  the  objec- 
tives to  be  attained:  Proof  tests  within  2 
months  from  the  decision  to  test,  develop- 
ment tests  within  3  months  from  the  deci- 
sion to  test,  and  effects  tests  within  6 
months  from  the  decision  to  test.  He  ex- 
plained that  such  an  effects-tests  readiness 
posture — the  most  difficult  one  to  main- 
tain— could  be  achieved  by  about  a  year 
from  now. 

With  regard  to  logistics  and  finances.  Sec- 
retary McNamara  emphasized  that  It  was 
Important  to  keep  up  and  expand  the  facul- 
ties on  Johnston  Island.  He  reminded  that 
"we  can  i>rovide  a  standby  capability  by 
utilization  of  the  approxinuitely  $200  million 
in  funds  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  the  Defense  E>epartment  have  re- 
quested for  fiscal  1964  for  test  purposes,  and 
by  possible  supplements  to  those  funds  for 
further  standby  facilities." 

The  programs  are  designed  to  meet  the 
foUowlng  criteria  with  respect  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  retidlness-to-test  posture: 

The  r©adlnes8-to-te«t  pirofprtxn  will  be 
established  on  a  Government- wide  basis  in 
support  of  a  plan  common  to  all  participat- 
ing agendas,  lite  required  resources  and 
facilities  will  be  maintained  In  a  sute  of 
readiness,  or  earmarked,  so  that  plans  can 
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established. 

Reaction  times  for  resumption  of  testing  In 
the  prohibited  envlronmenta  will  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained  wtthln  the  constrain ts 
of  military  requirements  and  reasonable  costs. 
Reaction  times  will  vary  for  the  broad  cate- 
gories of  testing.  As  an  Immediate  objec- 
tive, we  should  be  able  to  conduct  proof 
tesu  of  weapons  In  stockpile  In  about  a 
months:  operational  systems  tests  In  about 
a  to  3  months;  weapons  development  tests 
In  about  3  months;  and  weapons  effects  tests 
In  about  6  months. 

There  will  be  provision  for  periodic  updat- 
ing of  our  test  program  plan  and  for  check- 
ing oar  readiness  to  test. 

Safeguard  (d) :  "The  Improvement  of  our 
capability,  within  feasible  and  practical 
limits,  to  monitor  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
to  detect  violations,  and  to  mainUln  our 
knowledge  of  Slno-Sovlet  nuclear  activity, 
capabilities,  and  achievements." 

The  United  States  now  has  substantial 
capabilities  to  detect.  Identify,  and  to  some 
extent  diagnose  nuclear  tests.  These  capa- 
bilities exist  in  the  resources  of  oxa  conven- 
tional intelligence  community  and  in  the  re- 
sources of  the  atomic  energy  detection  sys- 
tem (AEDe). 

The  role  played  by  the  intelligence  com- 
munity was  dlscxissed  with  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  on  August  16  and 
with  the  Senate  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subconunlttee  on  May  23  by  Mr,  McCone,  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence.  The  InteUl- 
gence  commxmlty,  under  the  direction  of  the 
U.S.  Intelligence  Board  has  Increased  its  ac- 
tivities and  will  continue  to  increase  its 
actlTttles  to  cope  with  the  new  conditions 
under  the  treaty. 

Secretary  UcNamara.  In  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee on  August  13.  stated  that:  "Ouir  exam- 
ination concluded  that  the  Soviet  Union 
oould  obtain  no  major  results  by  testing  in 
the  atmosphere  vid  deep  space  or  under- 
water without  Incurring  high  risk  of  detec- 
tion and  identification."  He  pointed  out 
that  "the  only  advantages  of  illegal  testing 
in  the  three  prohibited  environments  would 
be  either  to  develop  weapons  with  yields  In 
the  multlmegaton  range  (since  designs  for 
weapons  with  yields  up  to  10  megatons  or 
more  can  be  checked  by  lower  yield  tests 
underground)  or  to  determine  the  weap- 
ons effects  of  explosions  which  cannot  be 
carried  out  at  all,  or  not  so  well,  under- 
ground. There  will  probably  be  no  cost  ad- 
vantage to  illegal  testing  in  the  prohibited 
environments  because  keeping  the  tests  se- 
cret will  add  to  the  expense  and  difficulty  of 
the  experiments  "  In  answer  to  a  question 
about  the  future.  Secretary  McNamara  re- 
ferred to  augmentations  of  the  detection  and 
Identlflcatlon  system  which  have  already  been 
approved  and  to  further  augmentations 
which  are  under  consideration — expanding 
upon  the  statement  of  the  President  in  his 
message  of  August  8  transmitting  the  treaty 
to  the  Senate:  "There  is  fxirther  assurance 
against  clandestine  testing  In  our  ability  to 
develop  and  deploy  additional  means  of  de- 
tection •   •   •.- 

Dr.  Seaborg,  in  his  summary  before  the 
same  committee  on  August  14.  said  that 
"systems  to  detect  possible  violation  of  the 
treaty  will  be  maintained  and  continually 
improved." 

The  administration — as  indicated  in  the 
detailed  testimony  of  Defense  and  ACDA 
officials  before  the  Senate  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee  on  liay  9  and  15 — 
has  under  consideration  proposals  by  which 
our  present  AEDB  resources  can  be  aug- 
mented to  eohaoce  our  eapabtllties.  The 
proposals  now  being  reviewed  are  summa- 
rised in  the  separate,  claastfled  annex. 


iare  these: 

The  current  capability  of  the  United 
States  to  detect  and  Identify  nuclear  tests 
conducted  by  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  will  be 
improved  to  a  degree  which  is  both  feasible 
and  remunerative.  (Specific  proposals  for 
this  purpose  are  currently  under  considera- 
tion.) 

A  vigorotis  research  and  development  pro- 
gram will  be  pursued  in  order  to  Improve 
equipments  and  techniques  for  nuclear  test 
detection  and  Identlflcatlon. 

Conventional  Intelligence  sources  will  con- 
tlnvie  to  complement  the  scientific  intelli- 
gence techniques. 

In  conclusion,  the  following  additional 
important  factors  must  be  borne  In  mind 
In  connection  with  the  concern  about 
clandestine  tests:  First,  the  possibility  of 
Soviet  clandestine  tests  is  lessened  by  the 
fact  that  they  can  test  legally  undergroimd. 
Second,  although  there  can  be  no  guarantee 
that  we  will  be  able  to  Identify  all  possible 
violations  of  the  treaty,  the  Soviets  cannot 
guarantee  that  we  will  not  identify  such 
violations.  Put  another  way.  the  Soviets 
will  never  be  sure  of  the  threshold  for  suc- 
cessful evasion  of  our  expanding  and  im- 
proving detection  system.  And,  third,  as 
I  the  President  stated  in  his  message  to  the 
Senate  of  August  8,  we  are  determined  to 
maintain  our  own  arsenal  through  under- 
ground testing  and  our  readiness  to  resume 
atmospheric  testing  If  the  actions  of  others 
so  require. 

In  s\uiunary.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe,  and 
I  trust  you  will  agree,  that  the  major  deci- 
sions of  policy  have  already  been  made  and 
that  executive  action  under  these  decisions 
Is  already  going  fcM^ard.  I  am  assured — 
and  I  can  assure  you — that  If  further  deci- 
sions and  actions  are  needed,  the  President 
will  take  them. 

Since  the  matters  discussed  above  were 
ialso  raised  during  the  hearings  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the  test 
ban  treaty,  a  copy  of  this  letter  is  being  ftir- 
nlshed  also  to  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee. In  addition,  since  the  contents  of 
this  letter  are  pertinent  to  an  earlier  Inquiry 
trora.  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, a  copy  is  being  furnished  to  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee  as  well. 
Sincerely. 

ROSWXU.    OnJ«ATKIC. 

Thx  Joint  Chixts  or  Statt, 
Washington,  DC,  August  23, 1963. 
Hon.  RicHAEO  B.  RxrssxLL. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Ms.  Chairman:  In  response  to  the 
request  of  your  committee  transnaitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  Augiist  15,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  developed  criteria 
for  testing  the  adequacy  of  plans  and  pro- 
grams In  support  of  the  treaty  safeguards 
Included  In  their  statement  on  the  limited 
test  ban  treaty  made  to  the  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee.  These  criteria, 
attached  hereto,  are  necessarily  general  in 
language  since  additional'  study  will  be  re- 
quired to  determine  specific  standards  and 
programs  for  undn-ground  testing,  for  the 
stimulation  of  nuclear  laboratory  activities, 
for  the  standby  preparations  for  nuclear  tests 
In  the  atmosphere,  and  for  the  Improvement 
of  our  capability  to  detect  clandestine  test- 
ing. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  recommended  the 
inclusion  of  this  statement  of  criteria  in  the 
letter  of  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
dated  August  23.  which  has  been  transmitted 
to  you.  in  further  response  to  the  request  of 
August  15  mentioned  above.  They  consider 
that  the  actions  descritied  in  Deputy  Secre- 
tary ailpatrlc's  letter  meet  the  requirements 
as  presently  foreseen  for  Implementing  the 


safeguards  proposed  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  to  reduce  the  risks  and  disadvanUges 
of  the  test  ban  treaty. 

We  appreciate  this  opjKjrtunlty  to  amplify 
for  your  committee  oiu-  views  on  this  Im- 
portant Issue. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Maxwkll  D.  Tatlok, 
Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

CRrriaiiA    To    Insure    FuLrn-LMENT    or    thx 
SArxcuARDS  Proposed  bt  the  Joint  Chiets 
or    STAvr   WrrH    Regard   to   thx    Limitid 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty 
Listed  below  are  the  four  safeguards  and 
the  recommended  criteria  which  should  be 
employed  In  subsequent  examination  of  pro- 
grams designed  to  Insure  that  each  of  the 
safeguards  Is  fulfilled. 

A.  "The  conduct  of  comprehensive,  aggres- 
sive, and  continuing  underground  nuclear 
test  programs  designed  to  add  to  our  knowl- 
edge and  Improve  our  weapons  in  all  areas 
of  significance  to  our  military  posture  for 
the  future." 

1.  critxria 

(a)  The  underground  test  program  should 
be  comprehensive.  Therefore.  It  should  be 
revised  to  Include  as  many  as  feasible  of  the 
objectives  of  the  tests  which  we  would  oth- 
erwise do  under  conditions  of  unrestricted 
testing. 

(b)  The  underground  test  program  should 
be  vigorous.  It  should  proceed  at  a  pace 
that  will  exploit  to  the  fullest  the  capa- 
bUitles  of  existing  AEC  and  DOD  weapons 
laboratories.  If  these  capabilities  are  proved 
to  be  Inadequate  to  meet  established  require- 
ments, they  should  be  expanded.   . 

(c)  The  underground  test  program  should 
be  a  continuing  program  designed  to  insure 
the  highest  practicable  rate  of  progress  in 
nuclear  technology. 

(d)  The  standards  established  governing 
the  type  and  magnitude  of  tests  to  be  con- 
ducted should  not  be  more  restrictive  than 
the  spirit  of  the  treaty  limitations. 

B.  "The  maintenance  of  modern  nuclear 
laboratory  facilities  and  programs  in  theo- 
retical and  exploratory  nuclear  technology 
which  will  attract,  retain,  and  insure  the 
continued  application  of  our  htunan  scien- 
tific resources  to  these  programs  on  which 
continued  progress  in  nuclear  technology  de- 
pends." 

1.  carrxRiA 

(a)  Adequate  AEC  and  DOD  budgets,  mod- 
em facilities,  and  positive  personnel  policies 
should  be  maintained  and  augmented  as 
necessary  in  order  to  attract  and  retain  com- 
petent scientists  in  nuclear  and  related  fields. 

(b)  Broad  and  forward-looking  reseaoxh 
programs  should  be  carried  on  which  will 
attract  and  retain  able  and  Imaginative  per- 
sonnel capable  of  insuring  the  highest  prac- 
ticable rate  of  progress  that  can  be  attained 
in  all  avenues  of  potential  value  to  our  of- 
fensive and  defensive  posture. 

C.  "The  maintenance  of  the  facilities  and 
resources  necessary  to  institute  promptly 
nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere  should  they 
be  deemed  essential  to  ovir  national  sectirlty 
or  should  the  treaty  or  any  of  Its  terms  be 
abrogated  by  the  Soviet  Union." 

1.    CRITXRIA 

(a)  The  readiness- to- test  program  should 
be  established  on  a  govemmentwlde  basis  in 
support  of  a  plan  common  to  all  partici- 
pating agencies.  The  required  resources  and 
facilities  should  be  maintained  In  a  state  of 
readiness,  or  earmarked,  so  that  plans  can 
be  Implemented  within  the  reaction  times 
established. 

(b)  Reaction  times  for  resumption  of  test- 
ing in  the  prohibited  environments  must  b« 
established  sad  maintained  within  the  con- 
straints of  military  requirements  and  rea- 
sonable costs.     Reaction  times  will  vary  for 
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the  broad  categories  of  testing.  As  an  Im- 
mediate objective,  we  should  be  able  to  con- 
duct proof  tests  of  weapons  In  stockpile  In 
about  2  months;  operational  systems  tests 
In  about  2  to  8  months;  weapon  develop- 
ments tests  in  al>out  3  months;  and  weapon 
effects  tests  in  about  6  months. 

(c)  There  must  be  provision  for  periodic 
updating  of  our  test  program  plan  and  for 
checking  our  readiness  to  test. 

D.  "The  improvement  of  our  capability, 
within  feasible  and  practical  limits,  to  mon- 
itor the  terms  of  the  treaty,  to  detect  vio- 
lations, and  to  maintain  our  knowledge  of 
Slno-Soviet  nuclear  activity,  capabilities, 
and  achievements." 

1.    CRITERIA 

(a)  The  current  capability  of  the  United 
States  to  detect  and  Identify  nuclear  tests 
conducted  by  the  Slno-Soviet  bloc  must  be 
improved  to  the  extent  it  is  both  feasible 
and  remunerative.  (Specific  proposals  for 
this  purpose  are  currently  under  considera- 
tion.) 

(b)  A  vigorous  research  and  development 
program  must  be  pursued  In  order  to  im- 
prove equipments  and  techniques  for  nuclear 
test  detection  and  identification. 

(c)  Conventional  intelligence  sources 
must  continue  to  complement  the  scientific 
Intelligence  techniques. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Again,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senate  from 
Washington  upon  an  able  discussion  of 
the  pros  and  cons  of  a  vital  issue.  I  was 
happy  that  the  former  college  professor, 
now  the  distinguished  economist  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  recognized  the 
quotation  from  an  English  writer. 
Earlier  in  the  debate,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  [Mr.  Dikksen]  indicated 
that  Benjamin  Franklin  had  para- 
phrased a  remark  by  Hamlet.  At  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  when  the 
members  were  not  making  much  head- 
way in  forming  a  more  perfect  union, 
Franklin  said: 

In  this  situation  of  the  Assembly,  groping 
as  it  were  in  the  dark  to  find  political  truth, 
and  scarce  able  to  distinguish  It  when  pre- 
sented to  us,  how  has  it  happened,  sir,  that 
we  have  not  hitherto  once  thought  of  apply- 
ing to  the  Father  of  Lights  to  illuminate  our 
understandings? 

He  continued: 

I  have  lived,  sir,  a  long  time,  and  the  longer 
I  live,  the  more  convincing  proofs  I  see  of 
this  truth — that  God  governs  in  the  affairs  of 
men. 

I  used  to  know  something  about  Shake- 
speare, but  I  must  have  read  a  misquota- 
tion of  Hamlet,  for  I  have  frequently 
said,  "There  is  a  destiny."  But  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  cor- 
rectly quoted  Hamlet  as  saying: 

There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends. 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  a  question.  He  has 
correctly  outlined  the  military  disadvan- 
tages, and  has  called  upon  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  do  certain  things.  He  has 
called  upon  the  E>epartment  of  Defense 
to  carry  out  the  reservations  of  the  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  as  voiced  by  General  Taylor. 
Last  but  not  least,  he  said  that  we  can 
get  from  under  the  treaty  if  we  find  we 
have  a  noose  around  our  neck. 
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I  think  there  is  a  great  popular  de- 
mand for  the  treaty,  on  the  assumption 
that  it  is  a  step  toward  peace.  But  if 
we  ever  try  to  get  out  from  under  it,  once 
we  are  in  it,  there  will  be  a  more  popular 
demand  to  remain  with  the  noose  around 
our  neck. 

Has  the  Senator  ever  read  the  poem  by 
William  Wordsworth,  in  which  occurs 
the  line: 

My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 
A    rainbow    in    the    sky. 

If  the  Senator  has  read  that  line,  I 
ask  him  if  his  heart  leaps  up  when  he 
beholds  this  treaty?  or  will  he  vote  for  it 
with  his  fingers  crossed? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  My  remarks  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  answer  the  Senator's 
question  quite  effectively.  My  heart  is 
not  leaping  up.  I  hope  it  remains 
steady.  I  hope  the  American  people  will 
approach  the  whole  problem  sensibly  and 
without  emotion.  Whether  we  keep  the 
peace  will  depend  in  large  measure  on 
our  will  and  determination  to  remain 
strong. 

Many  persons  have  said  in  the  past 
that  America  would  grow  tired  of  carry- 
ing the  burden  of  arms — and  I  am  sure 
the  Communists  have  been  counting  on 
this.  But  we  have  carried  the  burden 
longer  than  In  any  other  period  of  our 
history.  In  many  ways,  I  think  we  can 
be  thankful  to  the  Soviets,  because  they 
have  a  genius  for  keeping  us  alert.  I 
want  to  make  certain  that  we  are  not 
lulled  into  a  state  of  euphoria. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Or  serendipidity 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  correct. 
That  is  why  so  much  depends  on  our  will 
as  a  people:  and  that  will  is  reflected  in 
our  legislators. 

More  specifically,  I  think  the  burden 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  StennisI  and  his  subcom- 
mittee \*ill  have  to  carry  in  monitoring 
this  program  will  be  stupendous.  It 
can  be  done.  It  has  been  done  in  the 
field  of  atomic  energy.  I  am  confident 
it  can  be  done  in  the  overall  military 
field;  otherwise,  I  would  not  feel  as  I  do. 

This  is  a  problem  as  to  which  hon- 
orable men  can  reach  different  conclu- 
sions. However,  this  is  the  basis  of  my 
remarks  today. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Virginia  for 
his  literary  contribution,  Macbeth  has 
something  to  say  that  is  not  so  happy: 
Out,  out,  brief  candle! 

Life's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage 
And  then  is  heard  no  more:  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  Idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury 
Signifying  nothing. 

I  hope  we  will  not  apply  that  passage 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  wili 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Washington  for  his  fair 
statement  and  the  extraordinary  spirit 
In  which  he  has  approached  the  subject. 
He  has  made  a  well  balanced  analysis. 

One  Is  always  uncertain  how  closely 
one  should  question  another  on  these 
matters,  because  they  may  Involve  ma- 
terial that  Is  highly  classified,  and 
should  remain  so.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  does  not  have  access  to  classified 
information,  and  has  never  sought  it. 


If  my  questions  trespass  In  the  field  of 
security,  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington will  be  very  careful  in  his  replies. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  feel  free  to  ask  any  question.  I 
shall  endeavor  to  abide  by  the  rules  of 
security;  I  assure  him  of  that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  problem  of  the  anti- 
missile missile,  or  the  antiballistic  mis- 
sile, as  it  is  now  called.  Is  it  not  true 
that  if  one  nation  possesses  the  anti- 
ballistic  missile  and  another  nation  does 
not,  any  attack  from  the  nation  which 
does  not  have  the  antiballistic  missile, 
but  does  have  offensive  weapons,  can  be 
successfully  prevented,  and  that  this 
will  leave  the  nation  which  has  both  the 
antiballistic  missile  and  the  offensive 
weapons  In  complete  possession  of  nu- 
clear superiority?  In  other  words,  the 
F>ossession  of  the  defensive  weapon  per- 
mits the  full  use  of  the  offensive  weapon. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  If,  for  example,  the 
Soviet  Union  had  developed  an  effective 
antiballistic  missile  which  could  destroy^ 
our  incoming  missiles,  it  could  well  have 
tipped  the  military  balance  in  its  favor. 
I  hasten  to  point  out  that  those  in  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  and  in  the  Air 
Force  genei-ally  question  whether  an  ef- 
fective antiballistic  missile  can  be  de- 
veloped. There  is  a  sort  of  historic  rule 
that  the  offense  has  the  advantage  over 
the  defense.  There  are  limitations  to 
that  rule.  In  recent  months  and  years 
there  have  been  indications  that  a  pro- 
gram involving  an  antiballistic  missile 
defense  can  be  effective  for  a  period  of 
time.  If  we  do  not  have  information 
about  how  the  Soviet  system  works,  our 
ability  to  penetrate  their  air  defenses 
could  be  in  serious  jeopardy. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  take  it  the  Senator 
from  Washington  believes  that  the  field 
of  testing  which  remains  open  to  us  is 
underground  testing,  and  that  in  it  we 
can  achieve  substantially  the  same  re- 
sults as  those  we  would  achieve  if  we 
tested  in  the  atmosphere. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  believe  we  can  ob- 
tain enough  information  through  under- 
ground testing  and,  by  extrapolation, 
from  information  we  already  have,  to  de- 
velop an  antiballistic  missile  system  of 
some  type.  We  should  keep  in  mind, 
however,  that  there  is  a  substantial  dif- 
ference of  opinion  in  this  regard.  Men 
of  great  talent,  such  as  Dr.  Teller,  feel 
that  an  effective  system  cannot  be  devel- 
oped. Others  feel  that  it  can  be  done. 
Personally,  I  feel  that  we  can  do  a  great 
deal  if  we  make  a  vigorous  effort;  and, 
second,  if  we  likewise  improve  our  own 
retaliatory  capability  in  certain  ways 
which  will  give  it  the  ability  to  penetrate 
even  through  known  or  immediately  con- 
templated antiballistic  missile  defense 
systems. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  take  it  the  Senator 
from  Washington  also  feels  that  since 
the  testing  will  have  to  be  done  imder- 
ground,  it  would  be  more  expensive  than 
if  done  in  the  atmosphere. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  is  no  question 
that  it  will  cost  us  substantially  more  to 
test  underground  than  to  test  in  the 
atmosphere.  It  will  be  more  difficult  to 
obtain  certain  kinds  of  information  from 
underground  testing  than  from  tests  in 
the  atmosphere. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  take  It  the  reason 
for  this  Is  that  there  cannot  be  as  much 
space  In  which  to  operate. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yea.  plus  the  fact 
that  the  whole  problem  of  Instrumenta- 
Uon.  in  order  to  get  the  proper  record- 
ings. Is  complicated;  and  it  takes  longer. 
Time  is  of  the  essence  in  many  of  the 
situations. 

Mr.  IX)UGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  He  has  performed  a 
very  valuable  public  service,  and  has  been 
extremely  helpful  to  many  of  us. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  his  very  kind  remarks. 
I  am  indebted  to  him  for  his  questions. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.     I  am  glad  to  j^eld. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I,  too,  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Washington 
for  his  very  fine  speech.  I  have  bene- 
fited from  it,  and  I  know  that  others 

have. 

I  wish  especially  to  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  tor  the  very  fine 
service  he  rendered  the  Senate  during 
the  Preparedness  Subcommittees  hear- 
ings— which  now  have  lasted  for  a  year — 
on  the  entire  test  ban  problem,  and.  in 
particular,  diurlng  the  last  2  months  in 
connection  with  the  test  ban  treaty. 
His  excellent  knowledge  and  background, 
over  a  period  of  years,  in  the  atomic  en- 
ergy field  and  in  regard  to  all  related 
matters — not  only  military  matters  gen- 
ersJly.  but  also  military  weapons— make 
him  a  most  vsduable  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. His  contributions  to  Senate  debate, 
either  on  the  test  ban  treaty  or  on  the 
day-to-day  work  of  the  Senate,  are  out- 
standing. 

I  know,  too,  of  his  deep  concern  about 
the  treaty  and  about  his  vote  on  the 
question  of  Senate  approval  of  it. 

No  one  has  made  clearer  the  limita- 
tions, the  hazards,  and  the  gamble  we 
are  taking,  than  has  the  Senator  from 
Ws^hington.  The  points  he  has  made — 
and  they  were  included  in  the  resolution 
he  submitted  during  the  hearings — with 
reference  to  the  reservations  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  have— are  vital  in  con- 
nection with  the  Implementation  of  this 
means,  if  the  treaty  is  adopted,  and 
constitute  a  most  important  contribu- 
tion. That  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  subcommittee,  and  then 
by  the  full  committee,  which  addressed 
it  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  written  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee. 

Later  I  shall  refer  to  the  responses, 
which  I  regard  as  among  the  most  sub- 
stantial contributions  which  have  been 
made.  Others  helped;  but  the  Senator 
from  Washington  took  the  lead  and  fur- 
nished a  fine  background  of  informa- 
tion. 

So  I  cannot  thank  him  enough  for  the 
Senate.  As  one  Member,  I,  too,  wish  to 
thank  him  most  sincerely,  and  also  from 
the  point  of  view  of  my  responsibilities 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  for 
the  very  diligent,  constant,  and  con- 
structive efforts  he  has  made  throughout 
the  hearings. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  very  generous. 
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1  wish  to  emphasize  again,  Mr.  Presi- 
<lent.  the  fact  that  what  we  in  the  sub- 
Oommittee  have  been  able  to  do  stems  in 
a  very  definite  way  from  the  able  manner 
in  which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  presided  over  the  sub- 
qommittee's  hearings.    His  diligence  and 
his  determination  to  get  the  facts  are 
greatly  admired  by  all  of  us  who  have 
worked  with  him  for  a  number  of  years. 
t  say  most  sincerely  that  long  before  the 
test  ban  treaty  hearings  got  underway— 
4nd  these  hearings  go  back  more  than  a 
Jear— he  rendered  the  Senate  most  valu- 
able service  by  means  of  the  conscien- 
iious,  objective,  and  impartial  way  in 
^hich  he  always  proceeds,  as  chairman, 
io  deal  with  the  matters  which  are  stud- 
led  by  the  subcommittee. 
I   Mr.  President,  this  decision  has  been 
tne  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  that  have 
faced  me  during  my  service  in  the  Sen- 
tite.     Of  course  I  respect  and  admire 
Senators  who  take  a  position  either  way 
bn  the  treaty,  for  in  dealing  with  a  ques- 
tion as  difficult  as  this  It  is  not  possible 
for  one  to  say  he  is  positively  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
j  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
that  his  statement  today  will,  I  am  sure, 
have  a  very  decided  and  positive  effect 
upon  the  thinking  of  many  Members  of 
ICongress  and  upon  the  thinking  of  the 
public.  His  support  of  approval  of  the 
treaty,  after  outlining  the  many  diffi- 
culties faced  by  one  who  must  make  this 
decision,  is  most  helpful. 
!  I  wish  to  say  that  although  some  of 
us  perhaps  have  been  more  outspoken 
in  our  advocacy  of  the  treaty — as  the 
j  Senator  from  Washington  indicated  was 
the  situation  in  my  case — we  have  had 
ino  less  difficulty  in  arriving  at  our  de- 
cision, nor  have  we  been  any  the  less 
concerned. 

I  believe  the  debate  on  the  treaty  has 
become  one  of  the  most  important  for- 
eign policy  and  national  security  debates 
Congress  has  had  in  many  a  year.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  beneficial  aspects  of  the 
treaty  is  its  generation  of  penetrating  and 
thoughtful  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
our  military  posture,  our  relationships 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  totality 
of  our  foreign  policy  and  our  national- 
security  policy,  and  the  consequent  abil- 
ity of  Members  to  examine  each  of  the 
many  factors  of  those  policies  and  then 
to  reassemble  them  and  to  make  the 
final  decision. 

The  outstanding  address  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  impresses  me  with 
his  careful  consideration  of  the  many 
different  factors  involved.  After  weigh- 
ing them  most  carefully,  he  has  fulfilled 
his  responsibility  as  a  Senator  by  reach- 
ing his  decision  on  the  basis  of  the  many 
points  of  view  that  have  been  expressed 
in  testimony  and  also  on  the  basis  of  his 
own  experience,  for  many  years,  as  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. He  has  recognized,  and  has  told  us 
of,  the  technical  military  problems  £Uid, 
as  he  described  them,  the  disadvantages. 
Then  he  has  made  his  decision  in  re- 
gard to  the  overall  impact  of  the  treaty 


and  its  effect  upon  our  security  and  our 
position  in  the  world. 

I  wish  the  Senator  to  know  that  I  tried 
to  do  the  same  thing.  I  am  not  merely 
a  hoper.  One  is  not  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  hoping.  One  is  elected  by  work- 
ing, advocating,  and  having  a  healthy 
skepticism. 

I  believe  the  Senator  has  put  it  well. 
I  agree  with  his  emphasis. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
agrees  with  my  comment.  It  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  anything  other  than  as 
stated. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  be  remiss  in 
my  own  sense  of  public  duty  if  I  did  not 
say  that  I  find  that  there  is  a  need  in 
public  life  as  well  as  in  private  sectors 
for  people  who  come  to  the  decision  to 
be  strong  advocates.  Otherwise  a  bal- 
ance is  not  reached. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  per- 
formed a  great  service  by  his  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  asking  for  cer- 
tain information.  His  request  ultimately 
resulted  in  certain  assurances,  first,  from 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  subse- 
quently in  the  letter  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  I  believe  all  of 
that  information  has  given  us  a  better 
understanding  of  the  treaty,  its  impli- 
cations, and  what  we  know  to  be  the  re- 
quirements for  making  the  treaty  effec- 
tive if  we  are  to  live  under  its  terms. 

I  Join  the  Senator  In  reminding  our 
countrymen  of  the  importance  of  eternal 
vigilance.  We  should  ever  be  mindful 
that  the  strength  of  our  Nation  is  the 
greatest  hope  for  peace  In  the  world.  I 
feel  that  I  can  come  with  rather  clean 
hands  on  that  question  because  in  all  the 
years  I  have  served  In  the  Senate,  when 
our  friends  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee or  the  Appropriations  Committee 
have  brought  forth  proposals  or  budgets 
for  keeping  the  country  strong  and  keep- 
ing its  Military  Establishment  modern 
and  effective,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
vote  for  such  proposals  and  budgets. 

I  have  never  felt  that  freedom  was 
cheap  or  that  we  could  get  it  on  the  bar- 
gain counter.  We  must  be  prepared.  I 
have  never  believed  that  we  could  have 
unilateral  disarmament.  I  personally 
believe  that  national  security  requires  a 
constant  attention  to  the  balance  of  mili- 
tary power,  foreign  policy  or  our  diplo- 
macy, and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
social  and  political  forces  at  work  in  the 
world.  I  commend  the  Senator.  I  am 
confident  that  his  message  will  be  of 
great  help  in  bringing  about  the  two- 
thirds  or  more  votes  that  are  needed  for 
ratification. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Minnesota  very  much.  I  appreciate 
his  thoughtful  comments.  I  know  of  his 
long  and  continued  interest  in  the  prob- 
lem and  the  close  way  in  which  he  has 
followed  it  over  the  years.  I  thank  him 
for  his  observations  and  comments. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  is  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable and  valuable  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
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Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee. He  has  made  an  extremely  interest- 
ing statement  today.  At  times  I  won- 
dered whether  he  was  arguing  for  the 
treaty  or  against  the  treaty.  To  my 
way  of  thinking,  his  statements  are 
rather  strong  against  the  treaty. 

There  are  a  few  points  that  I  think 
perhaps  ought  to  be  brought  out  to  the 
American  people.  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  few  questions. 

Mr.  JACKSON.     Certainly. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  Soviets  have  a  definite 
superiority  in  high-yield  weapons,  is 
there? 

Mr.  JACKSON.    There  Is  no  question. 

Mr,  THURMOND.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  Soviets  know  more  about 
the  effects  of  high-yield  weapons,  is 
there? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  that  it  is  fair 
to  assume  that  they  probably  know  more. 
The  difficulty  in  so  much  of  this  discus- 
sion, as  the  Senator  knows,  is  that  we 
must  assume  certain  things  to  be  true 
unless  we  have  information  to  the  con- 
trary. The  Soviets  have  tested  high- 
yield  weapons  with  greater  destructlve- 
ness  than  anything  we  have.  I  think  it 
Is  a  fair  inference  that  such  tests  in- 
cluded effects  tests.  Therefore  I  would 
answer  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  believe  that  the 
Soviets  are  further  advanced  in  high- 
yield  weapon  technology.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  JACKSON,  That  is  correct.  I 
think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  by 
extrapolation  we  can  produce  a  very 
high-yield  weapon  without  tests.  It 
would  not  be  as  good  as  one  produced 
with  tests,  from  the  standpoint  of  relia- 
bility or  deliverability ;  but.  according  to 
our  best  information,  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  believe  that  the 
Soviets  are  considerably  ahead  of  the 
United  States  in  antiballistic  missiles. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Based  on  the  infor- 
mation given  us  I  believe  they  are  defi- 
nitely ahead  from  the  Standpoint  of  the 
extent  to  which  they  have  deployed  a 
system. 

Whether  they  are  ahead  of  us  in  the 
so-called  research  and  development 
phase,  that  Is,  new  techniques  and  so  on, 
is  a  question  I  cannot  answer. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Under  the  treaty, 
the  Soviets  could  attain  parity  with  the 
United  States  in  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
onry, with  respect  to  which  it  is  thought 
we  are  not  ahead,  could  they  not? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  They  could,  if  we 
failed  to  carry  out  the  safeguards  which 
call  for  vigorous  underground  testing. 
I  think  we  could  keep  ahead  in  that 
area.  We  are  ahead  now;  and  while 
they  will  have  the  advantage  of  com- 
peting in  that  area,  if  we  continue  to 
prosecute  with  great  vigor  our  under- 
groimd  testing  program,  I  believe  we 
can  remain  ahead. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  believe  there  are 
strong  reasons  to  believe  that  the  Soviets 
know  more  about  rsular  blackout  effects 
that  are  crucial  to  the  development  of 
antimissile  missiles.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  a  question 
about  which,  as  the  Senator  is  aware, 
there  is  a  dispute  among  the  scientific 
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and  technical  people.  I  have  had  infor- 
mation both  ways.  We  have  conducted 
approximately  as  many  high  altitude 
tests  as  the  Soviets  have  conducted.  We 
do  have  a  great  deal  of  data  in  that 
area.  Whether  it  is  as  good  as  theirs  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  is  true  that  the 
treaty  would  bar  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  determine  their  performance 
under  operational  conditions. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  treaty  would  pro- 
hibit any  nuclear  testing  In  the  three 
prohibited  environments,  and  this  would 
include  operational  testing. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  the  development 
of  an  antimissile  missile,  would  we  not 
be  greatly  handicapped  because  the 
weapon  ought  to  be  tested  in  the  environ- 
ment in  which  it  would  ultimately  be 
used  to  determine  the  success  of  it? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Naturally,  it  would 
be  far  more  advantageous  to  be  able  to 
test  the  entire  system,  including  the  war- 
head. This  means  of  course  that  we 
would  not  have  the  most  effective  anti- 
baUistic  missile  system.  It  could  be  a 
much  better  system  if  complete  atmos- 
pheric tests  could  be  conducted.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  the  only  fully  operational 
tests  with  the  nuclear  warhead  that  we 
have  conducted  In  the  missile  field  have 
been  those  with  the  Polaris  missile 
system. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  order  definitely 
to  determine  the  effects  of  a  superbomb 
upon  our  missile  sites,  or  our  silos,  would 
it  not  be  necessary  for  tests  to  be  con- 
ducted in  order  for  us  to  gain  the  knowl- 
edge and  technology  that  we  would  need 
to  determine  whether  our  sites  would 
be  able  to  withstand  the  electrical  c\ir- 
rent  that  would  accompany  the  big 
bombs? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  would  certainly  be 
helpful;  and  we  could  have  greater  as- 
surance as  to  the  survivability  of  our 
retaliatory  striking  force. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  remarks,  we 
shall  have  to  add  to  our  retaliatory 
delivery  systems  because  of  these  un- 
certainties. The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  aware  that  we  are  in  an  area 
of  classified  information,  and  unfortu- 
nately we  carmot  i^into  the  subject  in 
great  detail.  As  th^  Senator  knows,  we 
have  already  taken  certain  steps  to  pro- 
tect our  ballistic  missile  sites  by  reason 
of  information  we  have  gained  from 
previous  tests  and  previous  knowledge, 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  would  never 
be  able  to  determine  definitely  whether 
or  not  our  missiles  would  be  able  to  take 
off,  and  whether  their  guidance  and  con- 
trol systems  would  be  effective,  unless 
we  actually  made  Uiose  tests  in  the 
atmosphere,  would  we? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  A  part  of  this  prob- 
lem, however,  can  be  solved  by  under- 
ground tests — a  part  of  it,  but  not  all 
of  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  for  his  frankness  in 
answering  these  questions.  In  closing 
I  wish  to  read  a  very  brief  statement  by 
Dr.  Teller,  made  In  January  of  this  year, 
when  he  said : 

A  test  ban  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union 
would  prevent  vital  ImprovementB  of  our 
atomic   explosives  as  weU   aa  foreclose  the 


development  of  antimissile  systems  like  the 
Nike-Zeus  and  the  Nike-X.  It  would  not 
keep  the  Russians  from  cheating,  Svich  a 
treaty,  in  sum,  would  endanger  our  secu- 
rity and  help  the  Soviet  Union  in  its  plan 
to  conquer  the  world. 

The  Senator  knows  Dr.  Teller,  of 
course.  I  know  the  Senator  has  high 
respect  for  him.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
would  give  great  weight  to  a  statement 
made  by  Dr.  Teller. 

Mr,  JACKSON.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  in  the  text  of  my  remarks  I  re- 
ferred to  Dr.  Teller,  Dr,  Poster,  Gen- 
eral Schriever,  and  General  Power.  I 
have  great  respect  for  all  those  gentle- 
men. 

As  Senators,  we  must  look  at  all  these 
problems  and  then  come  to  a  Judgment. 
As  I  said  earlier,  I  respect  the  Judgment 
of  my  colleagues,  no  matter  which  way 
they  finally  decide  to  vote  on  the  issue 
now  before  the  Senate. 

In  the  last  analysis,  whether  this 
country  maintains  its  superiority,  which 
is  the  means  by  which  we  have  kept 
the  peace,  will  depend  on  our  wHl  and 
determination  to  do  so. 

Even  if  there  were  unrestricted  nu- 
clear testing,  should  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  somehow  we  could  cut 
back,  we  would  then  invite  a  thermonu- 
clear war.  becavise  we  would  lose  our 
military  superiority. 

Therefore,  ttie  overriding  challenge 
the  American  people  now  face,  and  will 
face  in  the  years  to  come,  is.  "Can  we 
maintain  a  strong  posture  in  a  long- 
drawn-out  confiict?" 

The  Chii\ese  Communists  and  the 
Russian  Communists  question  whether 
we  can  do  it.  We  have  been  doing  it 
for  17  years. 

This  is  the  area  which  causes  me  the . 
greatest  concern.  It  has  in  the  past.  It 
is  my  great  concern  now,  and  it  will  be 
in  the  years  that  lie  ahead.  I  feel  that 
those  of  us  who  serve  on  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  on  other  com- 
mittees have  a  great  responsibility  to 
see  to  it  that  we  do  not  let  our  guard 
down.  Most  sensible  Americans  expect 
us  to  follow  that  course.  This  is  what  I 
shall  continue  to  do.  I  shall  do  it  now 
and  in  the  future,  as  I  have  tried  to  do 
it  in  the  past. 

I  appreciate  the  questions  the  Sena- 
tor has  asked.  I  know  his  deep  concern. 
I  share  the  same  concern.  We  may  come 
to  different  conclusions,  but  our  concern 
exists,  nevertheless. 

Mr.  THURMOND,  The  Senator  re- 
members the  statement  made  by  General 
Power,  I  am  sure,  that  It  is  far  too  dan- 
gerous to  sign  the  treaty.  General 
Power  made  a  very  strong  and  impas- 
sioned statement  against  ratification  of 
the  treaty.  He  is  the  man  who  has 
charge  of  our  delivery  systems — the  mis- 
siles and  the  planes — who  will  be  respon- 
sible for  wreaking  destruction  upon  the 
enemy  if  that  time  should  ever  come.  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  was  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  statement  made  by  Gen- 
eral Power. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  was  deeply  im- 
pressed by  his  statement.  As  the  Sena- 
tor knows,  the  Chairman  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  support 
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the  treaty.  Five  leading  oflBcers.  includ-  i 
ing  Oeneral  Shoup,  support  it.  They  in- 
clude General  LeMay.  who  no  doubt  had 
different  reservations  about  It  from  those 
of  the  other  Chiefs.  He  served  longer 
than  any  other  commauider  as  the  head 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator remembers  the  statement  made  by 
Oeneral  Schrlever.  who  commands  our 
missile  development,  who  said  that  he 
cannot  do  his  job  properly  if  the  treaty 
is  ratified. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  recall  his  ex- 
act statement,  but  if  that  is  the  way  it 
appears  in  the  record  of  testimony,  I  am 
sure  it  is  correct.  I  have  nothing  but, 
the  greatest  respect  for  General  Schrlev- 
er. I  have  had  the  privilege  of  working 
with  him  for  more  than  10  years.  He 
is  a  dedicated  and  fine  ofBcer. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  have  such  a  deep 
concern  about  the  treaty  that  I  felt  this 
information  should  be  brought  out. 
Again  I  thank  the  distingiilshed  Senator 
for  his  frankness  in  answering  questions. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will! 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  my  friend! 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  made  by 
the  distinguished  majority  whip  [Mr., 
HuMPHHETl.  I  compliment  the  Senator. 
I  know  he  has  had  long  experience  in 
this  field,  particularly  in  respect  to  ar- 
maments, since  he  has  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  on  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

I  am  gratified  that  after  what  no  doubt  I 
has  been  much  soul  searching,  judging! 
from  the  Senator's  remarks — as  I  also 
know  from  previous  remarks — the  Sena- 
tor has  arrived  at  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
sound  conclusion.  I  compliment  thei 
Senator  upon  his  judgment. 

I  know  there  have  oeen  conflicting 
statements  by  many  of  the  highest  au- 
thorities. It  finally  comes  down  to  a 
question  of  weighing  in  the  balance  the 
quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  the 
testimony  from  different  viewpoints. 
That  is  the  decision  which  the  Senator 
from  Washington  and  all  other  Senators 
must  make. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  the 
Senator  frwn  Washington  has  arrived  at 
the  decision  to  support  the  treaty.  I 
congratulate  him  for  what  I  consider  to 
be  his  good  Judgment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Arkansas.  Much  will  depend  on 
how  we  as  Americans  conduct  ourselves 
under  the  treaty  in  the  years  which  lie 
ahead,  and  whether  we  shall  be  willing 
to  exercise  our  rights  under  the  treaty, 
which  include  the  right  to  withdraw  If 
the  circumstances  warrant  it.  We  must 
act  courageously.  We  mxist  protect  the 
superiority  which  we  have  maintained 
throughout  the  years  in  the  nuclear  and 
thermonuclear  field.  j 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  sure  the' 
Senator  will  agree  that  we  would  havei 
to  do  so  in  any  event,  even  If  there  were 
no  treaty.  We  cannot  now  Insure  fu- 
ture actions.    We  must  pursue  the  same 


policies,    even   In    the   absence   of   the 
treaty. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  treaty  does 
not  prejudice  that  position. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  But^and  this  is 
what  the  Joint  Chiefs  were  concerned 
about — a  feeling  of  euphoria  can  set  in; 
and  that  Is  something  we  must  guard 
against.  It  happened  in  a  previous  arms 
control  period,  in  the  1920's,  when  we 
signed  the  Washington  Naval  Arms 
Agreement.  We  became  a  little  careless. 
The  signing  of  the  London  Naval  Con- 
ference Agreement  had  a  similar  result. 

I  make  the  point  because  our  past  con- 
duct is  a  matter  of  great  concern,  and  it 
may  be  an  indication  of  the  dangers  that 
lie  ahead. 

I  believe  the  Senate  has  rendered  a 
constructive  service  in  developing  the 
understanding  with  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  concerning  safe- 
guards. If  we  live  up  to  the  assursmces 
that  have  been  given  and  take  advantage 
of  the  safeguards  in  the  treaty  and  with- 
draw from  the  agreement  if  necessary,  I 
believe  we  can  maintain  the  peace. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator on  his  excellent  speech.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  has  achieved  the 
reputation — and  with  good  reason — of 
being  one  of  the  most  informed  and  con- 
scientious Members  of  the  Senate  so  far 
as  matters  relating  to  the  national  se- 
curity are  concerned. 

I  point  out  one  thing  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  brought  out,  which 
I  think  it  is  well  to  stress,  and  that  Is 
that  the  argument  made  In  favor  of  the 
treaty,  that  it  will  tend  to  slow  down  the 
arms  race  is  a  faulty  premise.  On  page  4 
of  his  speech,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington quoted  Dr.  Leo  Szilard  to  the 
effect  that  "With  an  extensive  program  of 
underground  bomb  testing,  then,  rather 
than  furthering  the  cause  of  peace,  the 
test  ban  agreement  would  be  likely  to  do 
just  the  opposite." 

While  I  recognize  that  that  statement 
was  quoted  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington as  evidence  of  the  danger  that  may 
lie  ahead  in  the  future  from  the  efforts 
of  some  people  who  will  try  to  persuade 
the  Congress  to  go  contrary  to  the  safe- 
guards proposed  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  nevertheless,  to  use  as  an  argu- 
ment for  the  treaty  the  contention  that 
it  would  slow  down  the  arms  race  is  a 
faulty  premise.  In  view  of  the  state- 
ment by  Dr.  Szilard  with  regard  to  ex- 
tensive imderground  tests,  in  my  view, 
the  tests  are  a  sine  qua  non  so  far  as 
ratification  of  the  treaty  is  concerned. 
If  such  tests  are  carried  out,  they  will 
mean  a  step  up,  rather  than  a  step-down, 
in  the  arms  race.  This  should  pretty 
well  lay  at  rest  the  argument  that  the 
treaty  will  slow  down  the  arms  race. 

As  I  said  Tuesday,  I  did  not  want  to 
be  persuaded  to  vote  for  the  treaty  on 
the  basis  of  the  argument  that  it  would 
slow  down  the  arms  race.  Every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  is  in  favor  of  slowing 


down  the  arms  race;  but  to  proceed  from 
that  desire  to  a  ratification  of  the  treaty 
on  the  basis  that  it  would  slow  down  the 
arms  race  would  be  a  very  unfortunate 
basis  on  which  to  arrive  at  a  decision. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  has  ar- 
rived at  his  decision  after  sharply  re- 
pudiating this  argument,  which  I  know 
has  been  suggested  by  many  as  the 
basis  for  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we 
would  have  to  Increase  our  expenditures 
under  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  brief  rollcall,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. ' 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  without  losing  the 
floor,  that  I  may  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  frcnn  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough]. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

THK  NUCLEAK  TXST  BAN  TBBATT  IS  A  TINT 
LIGHT  IN  A  VIST  DAKK  WOODS;  LET'S  NOT 
BLOW   IT  OUT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
more  than  90  nations  of  the  world  have 
now  ratifled  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
F>ending  before  the  Senate.  This  large 
number,  accepting  it  so  soon,  well  illus- 
trates the  concern  felt  around  the  world 
at  the  consequences  of  the  continued 
atmospheric  testing  of  nuclear  weapons 
at  the  rate  of  the  past  2  years.  This 
treaty  Is  desirable  as  a  way  of  at  least 
slowing  down  the  accumulation  of  radio- 
active fallout. 

It  appears  to  be  the  scientiflc  opinion 
that  any  additional  amount  of  radio- 
activity in  the  air  we  breathe  or  food  we 
eat  win  have  some  genetic  consequences, 
affecting  those  of  the  unborn  genera- 
tions. A  line  cannot  be  drawn  at  which 
It  can  be  said  there  will  be  no  adverse 
effects  from  fallout  if  the  radioactivity 
stays  below  these  limits.  So  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  all  the  people  of  the  world  to 
pursue  attempts  to  limit  the  amount  of 
radioactivity  that  is  placed  in  the  tdr. 

Of  course,  in  the  past  we  have  prop- 
erly felt  that  the  dangers  of  fallout  were 
far  overshadowed  by  the  consequences  of 
nuclear  war  should  our  unreadiness  pro- 
voke a  nuclear  attack.  We  have  wise- 
ly tested  when  such  testing  was  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  nuclear  capability 
formidable  enough  to  deter  any  enemy 
attack.  There  is  no  question  that  this 
policy  in  the  long  nm  will  save  more 
lives  than  will  ever  be  affected  by  any 
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conceivable  amount  of  fallout.  We  have 
no  apology  to  make  for  the  testing  which 
has  produced  our  present  nuclear  arse- 
nal; our  armed  readiness  quite  likely  has 
saved  the  world. 

But  now  we  are  at  a  position  where  we 
think  It  wise  to  stop  testing  and  cease 
adding  to  fallout.  Will  this  cessation 
prejudice  our  ability  to  deter  aggression? 
Although  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  among  military  and  scientific 
experts,  the  great  weight  of  the  testi- 
mony, presented  to  Congress  from  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  leading  nu- 
clear weapons  scientists,  indicates  that 
there  will  be  no  substantial  prejudice  to 
our  military  position  as  compared  with 
the  Soviets.  I  emphasize  the  word  "sub- 
stantial." There  is  no  compelling  evi- 
dence that  continued  testing  will  great- 
ly aid  our  ability  to  deter  aggression 
and  defend  ourselves.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared for  both.  Maybe  some  time  in 
the  future  there  will  be  such  evidence 
that  Indicates  we  need  to  test — when 
that  day  comes  we  can  resume  testing. 

From  the  pattern  of  recent  history,  we 
can  conclude  that  it  is  far  more  likely 
that  the  next  nuclear  test  by  the  signers 
of  the  treaty  will  be  made  by  the  So- 
viets, as  a  surprise,  in  hopes  of  catching 
us  unaware.  To  those  who  say  that  thus 
the  treaty  is  a  Communist  snare,  I  say 
"maybe  so,"  and  "so  what?  '  This  coun- 
try will  maintain  vigilance  and  a  readi- 
ness to  resume  testing  if  and  when  the 
treaty  is  violated.  The  best  evidence  is 
that  the  Soviets  will  not  be  able  to  jump 
ahead  of  us  by  such  a  violation  of  the 
treaty. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  in  this  adminis- 
tration, or  this  country,  is  being  lulled 
into  a  belief  that  the  Soviets  have  be- 
come good  peaceful  neighbors  just  be- 
cause we  ratify  the  treaty.  We  shall  be 
prepared  for  the  worst;  we  do  not  forget 
the  missiles  in  Cuba  less  than  a  year  ago. 
But  when  all  the  safeguards  have  been 
put  in,  as  are  in  the  treaty,  and  every 
possible  allowance  Is  made  for  all  the 
duplicity  of  which  the  Communist  mind 
is  capable,  we  still  find  that  it  is  to  our 
interest,  the  world  interest,  and  even  the 
Soviet  Interest,  to  slow  down  the  nuclear 
arms  race. 

This  Is  a  first  limited  step.  It  does  not 
end  the  cold  war;  it  is  not  In  any  sense 
disarmament.  Cessation  of  contamina- 
tion of  the  air  and  water  will  do  some 
good;  it  cannot  do  us  any  great  harm. 
There  are  those  who  would'prefer  to  dis- 
sent or  express  legalistic  reservations  to 
every  constructive  proposal  that  has  ever 
been  made.  It  is  more  difQcult  to  be  an 
advocate,  more  desirable  to  keep  oneself 
ready  to  be  able  to  say  "I  told  you  so." 
In  human  affairs,  however,  someone  must 
be  the  advocate  and  take  the  afiOrmatlve. 
I  am  proud  to  be  among  those  who  affirm 
the  desirability  of  ratifying  the  nuclear 
weapons  test  ban  treaty. 

We  must  base  our  legislation  on  our 
hopes,  rather  than  on  our  fears.  We 
must  have  faith  that  mankind  has  the 
intelligence  to  march  into  a  better  future, 
and  not.  like  a  mass  of  lemmings,  plimge 
over  a  cliff  of  no  return,  to  a  place  of 
self-destruction. 

The  treaty  Is  a  very  tiny  light  In  a  very 
dark  woods;  let  us  see  If  it  will  light  our 


way  through  these  woods  before  we  blow 
it  out. 

PBIVILEGE   or  THE  IXOOE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
hearings  before  the  Preparedness  Sub- 
conunittee  extended  for  almost  1  year. 
One  member  of  our  staff,  Mr.  Russell  J. 
Fee,  Jr.,  is  particularly  familiar  with  the 
hearings  and  the  subject  matter  of  nu- 
clear test  bans.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  he  be  permitted  to  be  in  the 
Chamber  during  my  discussion.  Various 
points  may  arise  on  which  he  should  be 
available  for  quick  reference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  hearings  of  the 
Preparedness  Subcommittee  were  origi- 
nally on  the  general  subject  of  test  ban 
treaties,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
impact  they  might  have  on  our  military 
preparedness,  our  militair  posture,  and 
the  security  of  our  Nation  and,  for  that 
matter,  the  Western  World. 

After  the  test  ban  treaty  was  proposed, 
the  hearings  focused  on  it.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
considered  whether  or  not  he  would  re- 
quest the  Senate  to  refer  the  treaty  also 
to  his  committee.  Consideration  was 
given  to  holding  Joint  hearings  with  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  finally  told  me  that, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  hearings  were 
already  in  progress,  and  that  our  staff 
was  familiar  with  the  subject,  he  thought 
it  well  for  us  to  continue  the  hearings, 
with  special  emphasis  on  this  treaty. 
Therefore,  the  subcommittee  proceeded 
in  that  manner,  and  concluded  its  hear- 
ings in  time  to  make  its  report. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  It 
was  Just  as  well  that  the  subcommittee 
proceeded  as  it  did.  There  were  so  many 
Members  sitting  with  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  that  if  a  Senator  wanted 
to  explore  a  particular  matter  it  was 
necessary  to  wait  almost  all  day  to  ask  a 
question,  particularly  if  one  was  not  sit- 
ting at  the  head  of  the  table.  In  addi- 
tion, it  required  so  long  to  hear  a  witness 
that  we  could  not  have  proceeded  as 
rapidly  as  we  did  in  the  Senator's  sub- 
committee, with  a  smaller  number  of 
witnesses. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  No  Issue  is  be- 
ing made  about  it.  There  never  has 
been.  I  mentioned  it  only  because  the 
press  had  speculated  as  to  how  this  pro- 
cedure developed. 

With  all  the  testimony  that  has  been 
taken,  all  Senators  are  faced  with  a  diffi- 
cult question,  which  Is:  Would  the  pro- 
posed test  ban  treaty  leave  us  able  to 
protect  ourselves  militarily?  I  have  to 
conclude  there  is  great  doubt  about  it; 
I  do  not  believe  it  would.  For  that  rea- 
son alone  I  shall  be  compelled  to  oppose 
the  treaty.  I  will  outline  the  reasons  in 
my  speech. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  welcome  this  op- 
portimlty  to  express  my  heartfelt  ap- 
preciation for  the  services  the  distin- 


guished Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
performed  over  a  period  of  years.  For 
nearly  a  year  he  has  been  studying  the 
test  ban  treaty.  I  issued  a  statement  last 
week  saying  that  I  did  not  know  whether 
the  test  ban  was  a  prelude  to  a  period 
of  peace  or  the  entry  into  a  game  of 
Russian  roulette.  Some  people  may 
know  what  Russian  roulette  is,  and  some 
others  may  not.  I  do  not  claim  to  be  an 
expert  in  the  field,  but  as  I  imderstand, 
Russian  roulette  is  a  game  which  has 
come  out  of  Russia.  It  is  played  to  show 
one's  sporting  disposition.  A  player 
takes  a  six-shooter  and  puts  a  live  shell 
in  one  chamber.  Then  he  revolves  the 
chamber  until  he  does  not  know  where 
the  shell  is.  He  then  puts  the  six-shoot- 
er to  his  t«nple  and  pulls  the  trigger, 
and  hopes  that  he  will  not  hit  the  live 
shell.  If  he  does,  it  is  night  under  the 
hill  and  he  blows  his  brains  out. 

The  Senator  had  expressed  some  doubt 
about  what  kind  of  game  we  were  get- 
ting into;  and  I  said  in  my  statement 
last  week,  knowing  the  popularity  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  who  Is  sponsoring 
the  treaty,  and  the  great  popular  sup- 
port that  committee  has  as  a  leader  for 
peace  in  our  time,  that  I  wanted  the  as- 
surance of  our  military  experts  that  if 
I  voted  for  the  treaty  we  would  not  be 
hurt. 

After  all,  this  is  a  military  problem. 
It  is  not  a  political  matter,  except  col- 
laterally. Of  course,  we  do  consider  good 
opinion  In  world  affairs.  I  shall  make  a 
speech  next  Monday.  I  have  relied  upon 
the  findings  of  the  subcommittee  which 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  headed,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  to  give 
us  the  military  aspect  of  the  treaty.  I 
am  relying  on  his  report. 

Certain  men,  free  from  restraint,  like 
Admiral  Burke,  General  Twining,  and 
Admiral  Radford,  are  openly  against  the 
treaty.  The  man  who  Is  responsible  for 
SAC  Is  against  It.  The  man  responsible 
for  the  development  of  our  Air  Force 
missiles  is  against  the  treaty.  Not  a 
single  military  expert  recommended  the 
treaty. 

I  will  say  on  Monday  that  I  side  with 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Mississip- 
pi, and  that  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  mili- 
tary disadvantages  outweigh  the  politi- 
cal advantages,  with  all  due  deference 
to  those  who  do  not  agree  with  me,  and 
without  questioning  in  any  way  their  sin- 
cerity. I  will  go  along  with  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  and  vote  against  the 
treaty.  I  commend  him  for  his  fine 
work. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Inasmuch  as  the 
junior  Senator  from  Virginia  has  made 
reference  to  the  treaty  as  my  treaty,  I 
first  wish  to  set  the  record  straight.  I 
did  not  negotiate  or  initiate  the  treaty; 
it  is  my  duty  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  to  present 
it  to  the  Senate.  I  have  studied  it  at 
length,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  it.  May  I 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
who,  in  his  judgment,  is  considered  to  be 
a  military  exfliert?  Does  he  not  consider 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  be  military 
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expert*?  Does  he  not  consider  General 
LeMay  to  be  a  mUitary  expert? 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Yes.  I  consider  him 
to  be  a  military  expert,  not  a  political 
expert. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Does  the  Senator 
consider  General  Wheeler  to  be  a  mili- 
tary expert? 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  I  consider  him  to  be 
a  military  expert,  but  not  a  political  ex- 
pert. 

Mr.       FULBRIGHT.     And      General 

Shoup? 

Mr.  6TENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  do  so.  I  shall  discuss  this 
subject  bi  my  speech. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  In  his  colloquy 
and  questions,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia said  that  not  a  single  military  ex- 
pert approved  the  treaty.  My  point  is 
that  I  consider  all  ttie  members  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  StalT  to  be  military  ex- 
perts. I  consider  General  Elsenhower  to 
be  a  military  expert.  He  used  to  be  so 
considered.  I  still  consider  him  one.  I 
think  the  world  considers  him  one.  He 
endorses  the  treaty;  and  the  others 
whom  I  have  mentioned  endorse  it.  To 
let  stand  the  statement  that  not  a  single 
military  expert  endorses  the  treaty  would 
be  a  gross  misstatement  of  the  fact.  At 
the  proper  time,  I  shall  refer  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  hearings  and 
the   particular   statements   of   military 

men.      

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  be  courteous  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia and  to  the  Senator  from  Arltansas, 
but  I  wish  to  proceed  with  my  speech. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Let  me  correct 
something  I  may  have  misstated.  What 
I  intended  to  say  was  that  no  military 
expert  approved  the  treaty  from  a  mili- 
tary standpoint. 

The  Senator  has  mentioned  General 
LeMay.  I  asked  General  LeMay.  at  a 
hearing  before  our  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense Appropriations,  "Can  you  give  me 
assurance  that  we  win  not  be  hurt?" 
,  General  LeMay  said.  "I  cannot." 
*  If  that  is  an  endorsement,  the  Senator 
can  make  the  most  of  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  do  not  think  he 
could  give  such  assurance  even  if  there 
J  were  no  treaty. 

*-    Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Certainly  not. 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.    He  could  not  at- 
tempt  to   guarantee    that    the    United 
States  would  not  be  hurt  if  there  were  no 
treaty  and  if  there  were  a  nuclear  war. 
Mr.  STENNIS.     Mr.  President,  I  shall 
later  yield  most  liberally  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas;  but  I  request  the  priv- 
ilege of  proceeding  with  my  speech  now. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  apologize.     The 
Senator  from  Virginia  initiated  this  dis- 
cussion and  made  certain  references  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on  For- 
eign Relations  which  I  thought  should 
l}e  clarified. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  shall  jrield  to  ail  Senators  later,  but  I 
would  like  to  proceed  with  my  speech,  if 
I  may. 

Let  me  say.  in  the  beginning,  that  in 
considering  my  decision  on  the  treaty,  I 
was  not  overly  concerned  by  the  so- 
called  polftical  advantages  that  some 
persons  think  would  accrue  to  the 
United   States.    I   do   not   believe   any 


would  accrue.  I  am  greatly  concerned, 
however,  about  the  military  disadvan- 
tages that  all  military  witnesses  firmly 
believe  would  accrue  to  us.  I  am  also 
concerned  about  the -military  advan- 
tages that  it  is  believed  would  accrue  to 
Russia  as  a  result  of  the  treaty. 

With  matters  of  such  importance  of 
concern  to  me.  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  major  effect  of  the  treaty 
would  be  to  cut  off  testing  where  we  need 
testing  most — in  the  atmosphere — and 
to  give  a  green  light  to  testing  by  Rus- 
sia where  Russia  needs  it  most — under- 
ground.   No  one  denies  that. 

We  can  become  emotional  about  these 
things.  But  the  point  which  I  make,  no 
one  can  deny.  We  must  start  from  the 
hard  facts  of  life;  and  that  is  what  I  am 
seeking  to  do  in  presenting  my  views. 

Today  the  Senate  is  sitting  in  a  spe- 
cial capacity  in  serious  consideration  of 
a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  running  around  before  the 
debate  starts  and  asking  every  Senator 
how  he  will  vote,  or  tallying  up  how 
many  here  and  how  many  there  will  vote 
this  way  or  that,  or  speculating  in  the 
press  and  elsewhere  as  to  how  many 
votes  one  side  has  and  how  many  votes 
the  other  side  has.  No.  The  Senate  is 
sitting  in  a  semijudicial  capacity,  some- 
what as  a  court  of  appeal 

In  express  terms,  the  Constitution 
provides  that  no  treaty  shall  be  binding 
on  the  American  people  until  it  is  ap- 
proved, not  by  a  mere  majority,  but  by 
a  two-to-one  majority  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  Senate  present  and  voting. 
That  is  one  of  the  few  senatorial  powers 
that  might  be  called  a  semiexecutive 
power,  with  which  this  special  court  of 
appeals,  ao  called,  is  entrusted. 

If  I  correctly  remember  The  Federalist, 
grave  consideration  was  given  by  the 
Constitutional  Convention  to  granting 
this  power  not  to  the  Senate,  but  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  Also,  consideration 
was  given  to  vesting  this  power  in  the 
Congress  as  a  whole  and  to  require  that 
a  law  be  enacted.  But  these  proposals 
were  rejected.  It  was  finally  decided 
that  that  "court."  the  Senate,  represent- 
ing the  several  States,  should  pass  on 
such  questions  as  treaties.  The  Found- 
ing Fathers  were  not  wholly  satisfied 
with  that.  They  required  that  in  such 
instances  the  approval  must  be  given  by 
a  2-to-l  vote,  instead  of  a  mere  majority. 
The  American  people  have  never  been 
willing — and  Congress  has  never  recom- 
mended— that  that  constitutional  provi- 
sion be  changed. 

So  we  are  not  slttkig  here  as  nose 
counters  or  head  counters,  tallying  the 
number  for  the  treaty  and  the  number 
against  it.  We  miss  the  boat  by  letting 
ourselves  get  into  such  an  atmosphere. 
It  is  not  our  sole  purpose  to  determine 
the  number  of  witnesses  who  testified  one 
way  and  those  who  testified  another 
way.  We  are  not  seriously  concerned 
with  the  number  of  witnesses;  our  task 
is  to  weigh  the  substance  of  what  they 
said,  whether  they  are  authorities  on  the 
particular  subject,  and  consider  their 
ability  to  deal  with  the  facts. 

Consider  the  case  of  a  man  who  Is 
tried  for  a  misdemeanor  which  carries 
a  fine  of  $10.    The  court  i^ill  instruct  the 


jury  that  they  must  not  count  the  num- 
ber of  witnesses  in  balancing  the  testi- 
mony and  determining  its  weight.  Even 
In  these  cases,  the  Jury  is  Instructed  to 
consider  the  knowledge  of  the  witnesses, 
their  authority  in  the  field,  their  credi- 
blMty,  and  then  to  weigh  the  testimony 
and  reach  a  Judgment  as  best  they  can. 

The  Senate  is  now  debating  a  matter 
which  has  grave  and  possibly  even  omi- 
nous portents  for  the  future  of  our  great 
Nation.  The  treaty  which  has  been 
submitted  for  ratification  or  rejection 
brings  us.  for  better  or  for  worse,  to  a 
momentous  and  significant  crossroad  in 
our  history. 

We  all  desire  peace  and  a  peaceful 
world — a  world  from  which  both  war 
and  the  threat  of  war  have  been  forever 
banished.  But  it  must  be  a  secure 
peace — not  an  Illusion  and  a  snare.  We 
must  be  certain  that  we  do  not  jeopardize 
our  destiny  by  being  trapped  in  a  gi- 
gantic game  of  Russian  roulette. 

I  fear  that  our  overwhelming  desire 
for  peace  makes  it  difficult  for  us  to  ex- 
amine critically  and  objectively  any  pro- 
posal which  seems  to  offer  any  hope, 
however  Illusory,  to  fulfill  this  desire. 
Yet.  because  It  Is  easy  to  be  mesmerized 
into  believing  that  any  document  which 
bears  the  label  of  F>eace  Is  in  fact  a  real 
step  toward  peace,  it  is  Important  that 
we  explore  It  and  its  Implications  search- 
ingly.  At  the  outset,  we  must  bear  In 
mind  that  what  is  represented  to  us  as 
a  first  step  toward  peace  may  very  well 
be  to  the  Russians  just  another  maneu- 
ver in  the  cold  war  or — even  worse — a 
considered  step  by  them  toward  a  hot 
war  in  which  the  cards  will  be  stacked 
overwhelmingly  in  their  favor. 

Therefore,  much  as  we  all  thirst  for  a 
just  and  lasting  peace.  It  is  Important 
that  we  do  not  accept  proF>osals  urged 
in  the  name  of  peace  at  their  face  value 
and  be  satisfied  with  mere  assurances 
that  all  will  be  well.  The  U.S.  Senate 
must  accept  and  be  equal  to  all  of  the 
obligations  and  responsibilities  which 
are  inherent  In  the  historic  advise  and 
consent  clause,  which  provides  that  the 
President  "shall  have  power,  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  the  Senate,  to  make  trea- 
ties, providing  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concur." 

It  is  sound,  indeed,  that  this  action 
was  submitted  as  a  treaty,  and  that  no 
attempt  was  made  to  take  this  action  by 
an  Executive  order.  The  proposal  is 
brought  before  the  Senate  as  a  treaty, 
which  is  the  only  rightful  way  of  bring- 
ing it  before  the  country.  I  trust  there 
will  be  no  future  talk,  as  there  was  a 
little  more  than  a  year  ago,  of  dealing 
with  the  situation  through  an  Executive 
order.  I  do  not  Impute  such  a  suggestion 
to  the  President.  He  has  sent  the  treaty 
where  it  is  supposed  to  go. 

We  must  explore  the  facts  fully  and 
must  exercise  our  independent  judg- 
ment as  to  whether,  on  the  basis  of  facts 
as  we  know  them,  the  treaty  is  truly  in 
our  national  interests.  That  is  the  only 
test.  We  must  do  this  with  full  knowl- 
edge that  the  destinies  of  the  almost 
200  million  people  of  this  Nation  may 
hang  in  the  balance. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  argument  to  the  effect,  "We  must  go 
along  with  the  treaty,  now  that  92  na- 
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tions" — I  believe  that  is  the  correct  num- 
ber— "have  signed  it." 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Simpson  in  the 
chair),  I  do  not  mean  to  be  unkind  in 
referring  to  the  other  signers  but  I  must 
ask  what  many  of  them  gave  up  when 
they  signed  the  treaty?  I  speak  with  all 
due  deference  to  those  nations  and  their 
representatives;  but  it  is  true  that  the 
ceremonies  were  conducted  before  news- 
reel  cameras,  television  cameras,  and 
newspaper  photographers,  and  the  news- 
papermen, and  the  columnists.  That 
is  part  of  the  spirit.  That  started  the 
ball  rolling.  I  say  we  should  get  back 
to  the  facts. 

We  may  have  gone  far;  but  if  It  be  true 
that  potential  disaster  lies  ahead,  the 
Senate  still  has  within  its  power  the  exer- 
cise of  independent  judgment.  If  that 
judgment  is  that  the  treaty  should  be 
rejected,  then  Senators  should  unhesi- 
tatingly vote  to  reject  it,  regardless  of 
how  many  nations,  large  or  small,  have 
affixed  their  signatures  to  it. 

I  think  we  must  all  agree,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  in  deciding  whether  this  treaty 
Is  in  the  national  interest  and  whether  it 
protects  adequately  our  security,  safety 
and  survival,  we  must  rely  solely  on  the 
facts  and  on  the  document  itself.  Few 
of  us,  I  am  sure,  are  willing  to  let  any 
phase  of  our  national  welfare  or  secu- 
rity depend  even  for  a  moment,  or  even 
to  the  slightest  degree,  upon  reliance  on 
the  good  faith,  honesty,  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose, or  trustworthiness  of  the  Soviets. 
The  cold,  hard,  and  unpalatable  facts  of 
history  teach  us  that  the  rulers  of  the 
Kremlin  cannot  be  trusted,  and  that 
truth — to  them — is  anything  which 
moves  them  nearer  to  their  goal  of  world 
domination. 

I  need  only  remind  the  Senate  that  the 
Mr.  Gromyko  who  negotiated  and  signed 
the  treaty  on  behalf  of  the  U5.SJI.  Is 
the  same  Mr.  Gromyko  who,  just  short 
of  1  year  ago,  sat  in  the  White  House  and 
blandly  assured  our  President  that  So- 
viet missiles  had  not  been,  and  would 
not  be,  introduced  into  Cuba.  Even  as 
he  did  so,  photographs  which  had  already 
been  taken  ultimately  branded  his  as- 
surance a  monstrous  and  deliberate 
falsehood. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  Senators 
were  present  last  fall  when  the  Cuban 
crisis  arose,  just  after  Congress  had  ad- 
journed. I  happened  still  to  be  in  the 
city;  and  I  remember,  and  shall  alw^s 
remember,  that  the  same  Gromyko  who 
this  year  was  the  representative  of  his 
Government  in  initialing  the  treaty, 
then — a  year  ago— sat  in  the  White 
House,  and,  when  talking  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  assured  him 
that  there  were  no  Russian  missiles  in 
Cuba;  that  such  rumors  were  just 
dreams;  that  no  armaments  of  that  sort 
were  there.  But.  either  then  or  shortly 
thereafter,  the  initial  photographs  of 
those  missiles  in  Cuba  were  on  the  Presi- 
dent's desk  and  were  being  examined  by 
experts  at  the  Pentagon:  and  a  day  or 
two  later  there  was  confirmation  that  the 
missiles  were  there.  At  the  very  time 
Gromyko  was  conferring  with  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  the  Pres- 
ident's experts  were  studsring  those  pho- 
tographs, which  then  or  shortly  there- 
after   were    on    the    President's    desk. 


Today  our  Government  is  dealing  with 
the  same  man. 

The  lure  of  peace,  desirable  though  it 
is  to  all  of  us,  can  easily  be  a  siren  waog 
leading  to  disaster  unless  there  is  clear 
proof  that  our  supreme  interests  are 
completely  and  adequately  protected  by 
the  proposed  treaty. 

I  do  not  need  to  dwell  upon  the  many 
instances  of  perfidy  on  the  part  of  the 
Red  rulers  of  Russia.  I  have  just  re- 
ferred to  the  most  recent  and  outstand- 
ing instance. 

I  am  instinctively  troubled.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  the  question  of  why  the  Rus- 
sians desire  tills  treaty.  We  proclaim 
that  we  have  present  nuclear  superiority 
and  that  the  treaty  will  stabilize  this. 
But  the  Russians  make  precisely  the 
same  claim.  Obviously,  both  of  us  can- 
not be  right.  Possibly  we  are  right;  but 
who  among  us  is  gullible  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Soviets  would  willingly 
freeze  themselves  into  a  position  of  in- 
feriority? If  we  are  wrong,  do  we  not 
coiut  disaster  by  binding  ourselves  to 
this  document? 

Later,  I  shall  say  more  about  the  ques- 
tion of  nuclear  and  military  superiority. 
At  this  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  I  am  hard  put  to  understand 
why  the  Communists  have  suddenly  re- 
versed their  field,  and  now  have  agreed 
to  a  treaty  which  in  the  iftist  they  have 
rejected  several  times.  We  must  l>eware 
of  their  new  and  smiling  face,  and  must 
consider  carefully  what  the  treaty  will 
or  can  do  to  our  national  security.  We 
must  not  be  too  eager  or  too  willing  to 
walk  in  the  direction  in  which  they  urge 
us. 

I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  suppose  that 
those  of  us  who  vote  against  i^proval 
of  the  treaty  will  be  immune  to  charges 
that  we  are  warmongers. 

I  have  already  received  that  brand 
from  the  Chinese  Communists,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  report  of  the  Prepareidness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee  on  the  Cuban 
miUtary  buildup.  We  will  hear  such 
charges,  not  only  from  the  Soviets,  but 
also  from  those  of  our  own  people  who 
honestly,  sincerely,  and  with  the  highest 
sense  of  patriotism  judge  our  decision  to 
be  wrong. 

I  share  with  my  fellow  citizens  a  long- 
ing for  peace  with  justice  and  integrity, 
but  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  path  of 
peace  lies  in  the  direction  this  treaty 
leads.  I  would  have  been  convinced  of  it 
in  1958.  I  would  have  been  convinced 
of  it  in  1961,  before  the  Soviet  Union 
abrogated  the  3-year  moratorium  on  nu- 
clear weapon  tests.  I  am  not  convinced 
of  it  now. 

In  1958.  our  Nation  held  superiority, 
not  only  in  the  niunbers  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  their  delivery  vehicles,  but  also 
in  the  knowledge  of  weapons  design  and 
weapons  effects  throughout  the  whole 
spectrum  of  nuclear  technology.  Today, 
the  Soviet  Union  holds  the  lead  In  the 
design  of  the  very-large-yield  hydrogen 
weap>ons.  and  either  has  drawn  even,  or 
is  about  to^do  so.  in  other  important 
areas  of  knowledge. 

The  Soviet  Union  conducted,  in  1961 
and  1962,  the  most  comprehensive  nu- 
clear test  program  in  himian  history. 
Now  the  United  States  is  struggling  with 
its  conscience,  struggling  to  deny  the  Im- 


plications of  the  evidence  which  is  be- 
fore it,  struggling  to  forget  that  it  has 
been  duped  and  deceived,  and  struggling 
to  convince  itself  that  it  can  xmdertake, 
in  the  name  of  peace  and  humanity,  and 
without  unacceptable  risks,  another 
agreement — with  the  Soviet  Union — 
which  will  impose  restraints  on  our  vital 
weapons  programs. 

There  is  no  imcertainty  about  what 
happened  the  last  time  we  trusted  Soviet 
motives  in  nuclear  test  matters.  The 
evidence  is  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union 
never  ceased  to  prepare  for  a  resumption 
of  nuclear  tests.  That  is  an  important 
fact.  During  all  of  that  moratorivun  the 
Soviet  Union  assessed  its  needs;  it  estab- 
Ushed  its  timetable;  it  prepared  its  test 
devices;  it  gathered  its  instrumentation; 
it  organized  its  test  personnel.  And  at 
the  moment  best  calculated  to  achieve  its 
purpose,  it  shattered  the  moratorium — 
ruthlessly,  purposefully,  and  dramat- 
ically. My  recollection  is  that  the  very 
day  after  they  announced  they  would 
resiune  testing,  they  performed  one  of 
the  highest  degree  of  capability — thus 
showing  preparation,  not  for  days  or  for 
months,  but  for  years. 

The  U.S.  program,  which  for  nearly 
3  years  had  stagnated — fnistrated  both 
by  its  inability  under  the  moratorium 
to  conduct  needed  exp>enment5  and  by 
orders  which  prohibited  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  state  of  readiness  to  re- 
sume testing — reeled  under  the  demands 
suddenly  placed  upon  it  by  our  alarmed 
Government.  Mr.  President,  the  state- 
ments I  am  making  now  are  not  my 
opinions;  they  are  statements  of  the 
facts,  as  testified  to  under  oath  by  our 
leading  scientists.  Proving  grounds  and 
test  organizations  had  been  disbanded. 
Delivery  vehicles  and  instruments  were 
either  unavailable  or  inadequate  for  the 
needs;  nuclear  test  devices  were  either 
nonexistent  or  were  incompatible  with 
a  program  to  test  advanced  weapon  and 
weapon-effects  concepts.  Test  objec- 
tives were  both  uncertain  and  uncoor- 
dinated. 

When  we  resumed  testing,  we  did  not 
have  the  necessary  means,  vehicles, 
plans,  or  know-how.  The  UJB.  test  pro- 
gram staggered  and  faltered,  and  was  un- 
able, for  almost  a  year,  to  mount  even  a 
modest  series  of  meaningful  atmospheric 
nuclear  experiments.  That  was  our  sit- 
uation in  1961. 

And  in  the  meantime  the  Soviets,  using 
three  separate  test  organizations,  each 
with  a  different  technical  objective,  con- 
ducted test  programs  simultaneously  at 
three  different  proving  grounds.  It  was 
an  outstanding  example  of  what  a  nation 
can  do  when  Its  security  interests  are 
given  overriding  priorities. 

By  mid- 1963,  however.  I  believe  the 
Soviet  Union  was  faced  with  a  dilemma. 
Secrecy,  hypocrisy,  and  deceit  had  paid 
very  handsome  dividends  for  it  In  1961 
and  1962,  but  It  was  obvious  that  the  U.S. 
weapons  development  program  was  be- 
ginning to  recover  its  sense  of  mission 
and  its  mcxnentum.  It  must  have  been 
clear  that  in  1964  and  1965  the  areas  of 
Soviet  superiority  in  nuclear  technology 
probably  would  be  redressed.  How  could 
Soviet  high -yield  weapon  superiority  be 
maintained  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding a  means  for  achieving  parity,  and 
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poBsibly  superiority,  in  the  lower  yield 
weapons  classes  where  the  United  SUtes 
still  retained  a  sicniflcant  performance 
lead? 

The  lower  yield  weapons  can  be  tested 
underground.  That  is  the  area  In  which 
we  are  now  ahead  and  they  are  behind. 
A  read3rmade  solution  was  at  hand. 
On  September  3.  1961,  Prime  Minister 
Harold  Macmlllan  and  President  Ken- 
nedy, confronted  with  the  sudden  Soviet 
violation  of  the  3-year  moratorium  and 
aware  of  Its  meaning  to  the  security  of 
the  free  world,  had  proposed  to  Chair- 
man Khrushchev  "that  their  three  Gov- 
ernments agree,  effective  immediately, 
not  to  conduct  nuclear  tests  which  take 
place  in  the  atmosphere  and  produce 
radioactive  fallout."  The  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  they  said,  were 
"prepared  to  rely  upon  existing  means  of 
detection,  which  they  believe  to  be  ade- 
quate, and  are  not  suggesting  additional 
controls." 

The  Russians  would  never  agree  to 
anything  that  involved  inspection. 
Since  1945  in  one  form  or  another,  we 
have  urged  the  Russians  to  adopt  the 
original  Baruch  proposal,  which  provided 
for  adequate  inspection.  To  this  day 
they  have  turned  down  that  proposal  but 
have  now,  for  some  reason,  accepted  the 
concept  we  have  before  us.  The  con- 
cept was  subse<iuently  embodied  In  a 
draft  treaty  presented  at  Geneva  on  Au- 
gust 22, 1962.  as  an  alternative  to  a  treaty 
banning  all  nuclear  testing,  which  con- 
tained provisions  for  veriflcation  and  on- 
site  Inspection  and  had  proven  objec- 
tionable to  the  Soviet  Union. 

These  overtures  were  then  rejected  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  for  obvious  reasons. 
At  that  time  the  Soviets  had  not  yet 
achieved  sxiperlority  in  very  high-yield 
strategic  weapons  or  acquired  the  data 
on  weapons  effects  necessary  for  the  de- 
sign and  perfection  of  antiballistic  mis- 
sile sjrstems.  This  could  come  only  from 
atmospheric  tests  conducted  before  our 
p>rograms  could  regain  their  momentum. 
It  was  important  that  the  time  gained  by 
secret  preparations  be  used  to  full  ad- 
vantage.   And  It  was. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  It.  The 
giant  advances  which  the  Soviets  have 
made  in  nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear 
technology  is  directly  attributable  to  the 
1958-81  moratorium  and  their  dupllci- 
tous  abrogation  of  it. 

The  Russians  are  not  smarter  than 
we  are.  They  do  not  have  more  re- 
sources than  we  have.  They  do  not  have 
more  ingenuity.  They  took  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  moratorium. 

While  we  neither  tested  nor  prepared 
for  testing  they  made  intensive  prepa- 
rations and.  as  a  result  were  able  to 
moimt  two  comprehensive,  complex  and 
fuUscale  atmospheric  test  series.  By 
comparison,  our  one  series  was  hastily 
prepared  and  only  partially  successful. 
There  Is  little  doubt  In  my  mind  that, 
since  1958,  we  are  at  least  l'/2  at- 
mospheric test  series  behind  the  So- 
viets. Is  there  any  wonder  then  that 
they  have  been  able  to  attain  such  re- 
markable technological  achievements 
and  to  draw  even  with  and  surpass  us 
in  several  Important  areas?  Is  there 
any  reason  to  believe  that  they  cannot 
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utilize  the  cover  of  the  pending  treaty. 
If  it  should  be  ratified,  to  again  prepare 
for  atmospheric  testing  in  secrecy,  abro- 
gate the  treaty  at  their  own  convenience 
and  leapfrog  further  ahead  of  us? 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  HuMPHRiY]  correctly  noted 
in  his  floor  statement  on  September  10 
that— 

It  takes  time  to  be  able  to  Interpret  what 

■uch  a  test  means,  to  develop  into  weaponry 

the  Information  gained  from  such  a  test,  to 

'  get  the  weapon  Into  the  arsenal  and  to  phase 

It  Into  military   strategy. 

Although  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
places  a  different  significance  on  it  than 
I  do.  this  point  is  well  taken  and  lies 
at  the  heart  of  my  concern.  It  will  take 
the  Soviet  Union  approximately  2  years 
to  digest  the  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion which  they  acquired  from  their 
superior  atmospheric  tests  series  in  1961 
and  1962.  to  translate  the  data  into 
j  stockpiled  weapons  and  to  determine 
their  military  requirements  for  addi- 
tional tests.  This  process  has  already 
started. 

Like  the  farm  families  of  my  youth, 
they  have  cut  and  stored  their  firewood 
In  the  summer  and  in  the  fall;  and  now. 
in  the  quiet  of  the  winter,  while  the 
treaty  is  in  effect,  they  are  consuming 
it — by  the  use  of  the  testing  data  which 
they  acquired.  They  can  Improve  their 
weapons  and  conceive  and  develop  new 
ones. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  that  the 
full  impact  of  the  Soviet  test  series  has 
not  yet  been  felt  and  that.  1.  2.  or  3 
I  years  from  now.  after  having  gotten  full 
'  benefit  from  the  test  data,  they  will  be 
able  to  develop  and  produce  even  su- 
perior weapons,  including  perhaps  an  ef- 
fective ABM  system,  and  add  them  to 
their  operational  inventory. 

It  is  said  that  at  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  of  Moscow  those  present  saw  tears 
come  to  the  eyes  of  Khrushchev.  I  do 
not  doubt  it.  They  cotdd  well  have  been 
tears  of  happiness  as  the  self-proclaimed 
leader  of  the  Communist  burial  squad 
witnessed  the  victory  of  his  deceit  and 
I  planning  for  deceit. 
'  Whether  the  balance  of  power  today 
lies  with  us  or  the  Soviets  may  be  im- 
possible to  determine.  I  am  convinced 
that,  not  merely  on  hope,  but  on  facts, 
that  it  lies  with  us.  But  I  do  know  that, 
since  1958,  the  very  heavy  balance  of 
!  nuclear  testing  in  the  atmosphere  rests 
with  the  Soviets. 

We  have  been  often  told  that  it  is  a 
balance  of  power  which  maintains  peace. 
Those  who  assert  this  misread  their  his- 
tory. Peace  is  maintained — not  by  a 
balance  of  power — but  by  an  imbalance 
of  power  in  favor  of  those  who  support 
and  defend  the  cause  of  peace  against 
I  would-be  aggressors.  My  distinguished 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright],  said  in  his 
eloquent  speech  in  favor  of  ratification 
of  the  treaty  on  September  9 : 

A  continuing  arms  race,  accompanied  by 
mounting    fears    and    tensions,    has    almost 
j    inevitably  In  the  past  led  to  war. 

I  must  question  the  accuracy  of  that 
conclusion.  I  think  the  true  lesson 
which  one  should  learn  from  history  that 


It  is  the  loss  of  the  arms  race  by  the 
peacekeepers,  and  not  the  arms  race 
Itself,  which  has  in  the  past  led  to  war. 
This  has  been  proven  many  times  in  the 
course  of  history  and  at  least  three  times 
during  this  century  that  I  can  remember. 
The  Kaiser  unleashed  his  forces  and  pro- 
voked World  War  I  only  because  of  the 
weakness  of  the  rest  of  Europe  and  his 
confidence  in  Germany's  military  su- 
periority which  he  had.  This  pattern 
was  repeated  in  1939  when  Hitler,  en- 
couraged by  the  fact  that  his  adversaries 
were  weak  and  militarily  inferior,  set  out 
to  conquer  the  world  by  force  of  arms. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  world,  in  1941, 
the  Japanese  attacked  us  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor only  because  of  their  assessment  of 
our  military  inferiority.  In  both  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II  we  achieved 
victory  only  because  we  had  time  to 
mobilize  our  industrial  might  smd  our 
material  and  human  resources  and  over- 
come the  enemy's  original  superiority. 
There  will  be  no  opportunity  for  this  in 
a  future  nuclear  war.  Therefore,  it  is 
Important  that  we  recognize  the  basic 
truth  that  even  a  power-mad  dictator 
is  compelled  to  stay  his  hand  and  keep 
a  leash  on  his  military  might  in  the  face 
of  superior  opposing  forces. 

Only  a  year  ago,  when  the  President 
of  the  United  States  very  properly  made 
his  demand  that  the  Russiaiis  remove 
their  missiles  from  Cuba,  there  was  a 
demonstration  of  strength.  It  was  not 
merely  his  demand — not  his  words 
alone — which  brought  about  results;  it 
was  the  power  and  the  might  behind 
those  words;  it  was  our  readiness  to  pro- 
ceed. The  President  started  forces  in 
motion  and  moved  them  to  Florida  and 
other  places  within  striking  distance. 
The  Communists  were  convinced  that  we 
had  the  power.  They  were  convinced  we 
had  the  will  and  the  resolution  to  use  it. 
That  is  when  the  tide  changed  and  they 
went  home — at  least,  part  of  them  went 
home. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  crucial  and  vital 
that  we  be  certain  beyond  all  doubt  that, 
under  the  treaty,  our  military  superiority 
and  strategic  advantages  will  not  be  sig- 
nificantly degraded.  World  peace  and 
our  own  safety  and  survival  are  directly 
dependent  upon  the  free  world  main- 
taining an  Imbalance  of  military  power 
in  Its  own  favor. 

We  have  a  favorable  balance,  numeri- 
cally. If  one  wishes  to  count  weapons, 
unquestionably  we  have  the  greater 
power  now.  In  spite  of  all  that,  it  could 
be  quickly  lost,  should  the  Russians  de- 
velop vital  and  superior  weapons  which 
could  negate  or  relegate  to  the  past  the 
effectiveness  of  this  fine  arsenal  we  have 
so  carefully  prepared. 

If  the  balance  should  shift,  and  if  the 
Soviets  should  attain  real  and  demon- 
strable military  superiority,  we  can  be 
sure  that  they  will  not  hesitate  to  strike, 
either  actually  or  by  putting  a  blackmail 
pistol  to  our  head. 

Even  if  they  do  not  strike,  if  they  at- 
tain a  clear  superiority  we  wiU  be  at  their 
mercy.  Thus,  in  my  opinion,  if  the 
treaty  would  permit  the  U.S.S.R.  to  at- 
tain such  superiority,  it  will  prove  to 
be  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  pact  of 
national  suicide. 
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Let  me  make  it  clear,  if  I  have  not 
done  so,  that  my  decision  to  vote  against 
the  ratification  of  this  treaty  is  not  based 
alone  on  my  concern  that  we  have  be- 
come the  victims  of  another  Soviet  de- 
ception or  have  fallen  prey  to  our  own 
wishful  thinking.  My  decision  is  based 
primarily  on  mihtary  considerations. 

The  military  disadvantages  which  will 
result  from  this  treaty  and  which  are 
listed  in  the  interim  report  of  the  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee 
are  factual  and  real.  None  of  the  most 
responsible  witnesses  who  appeared  be- 
fore us  disputed  their  existence.  The 
disagreement  arose  from  differing  evalu- 
ations of  their  significance. 

Mr.  President,  regardless  of  how  anV 
Senator  may  vote,  the  subcommittee'sV 
report  and  its  statement  of  facts  were 
agreed  to  by  every  single  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  except  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  He  issued  a  brief  state- 
ment saying  that  he  thought  the  facts 
were  too  pessimistically  stated.  So  the 
repwrt  stands  before  the  Senate  with 
the  slightest  exception — not  even  con- 
tradiction, but  only  the  slightest  excep- 
tion— as  a  unanimous  report  of  the  sub- 
committee on  a  factual  basis. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  believe  that 
this  Nation  p>ossesses  a  clear  and  com- 
manding military  superiority  at  this 
time.  I  affirm  it  and  I  applaud  it.  But 
I  am  concerned  about  the  future.  I  am 
keenly  aware  that  the  decisions  that 
made  this  superiority  in  nuclear  weapons 
and  deUvery  systems  possible  were  mcule 
5  to  10  years  ago  and  were  based  on  a 
depth  and  a  breadth  of  knowledge  so 
superior  to  that  possessed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  as  to  discourage  comparison. 

I  am  also  keenly  aware  that  the  deci- 
sions we  are  called  upon  to  make  today 
will  have  their  effect  5  to  10  years  from 
now  and  that  today  we  do  not  possess 
an  advantage  in  either  the  quantity  or 
the  quality  of  knowledge  which  will  as- 
sure that  these  weaix)ns  we  develop  and 
produce  at  that  distant  date  will  possess 
a  clear  and  commanding  superiority  over 
those  of  the  enemy.  I  do  not  under- 
stand— I  cannot  comprehend — the  argu- 
ment that  because  we  now  lead  we  will 
continue  to  lead  despite  our  failure  to 
probe  the  secrets  of  nature  to  the  same 
extent  as  has  the  Soviet  Union. 

Another  argmnent  in  support  of  the 
treaty  that  concerns  me  involves  the  as- 
sumption that  the  possession  of  arms  in 
and  of  itself  is  <a  cause  of  international 
tension.  I  believe  that  this  accurately 
represents  the  position  of  the  treaty  pro- 
ponents. Otherwise,  how  can  it  be  con- 
tended that  the  reduction  of  either  the 
quality  or  the  quantity  of  arms  will  im- 
prove the  international  climate?  And 
how  would  the  argument  that  this  treaty 
represents  a  first  step  in  the  reduction  of 
tensions  have  any  validity? 

Yet  not  a  single  advocate  of  the  treaty 
who  came  before  the  subcommittee 
would  /admit  that  the  problems  which 
confront  this  Nation  in  Laos,  in  Cuba,  In 
Vietnam,  or  in  Berlin  arose  from  the 
arms  race.  All  to  whom  the  question  was 
put  aflarmed  that  the  causes  of  ter^ion 
and  mistrust  had  their  origins  in  political 
and  philosophical  differences.  How  then, 
I  ask  Senators,  can  these  tensions  be  re- 


lieved by  actions  or  decisions  unrelated 
to  their  cause? 

I  believe  that  political  accommoda- 
tions ntust  precede  any  actions  which 
affect  the  quality  or  the  quantity  of  this 
Nation's  arms.  I  believe  that  we  have 
kept  the  peace  in  spite  of  political  and 
philosophical  differences  simply  by  main- 
taining overwhelming  military  superior- 
ity. I  believe  that  the  20  years  from  1945 
to  1965  will  be  known  to  history  as  the 
Pax  Americana  and  that  history  will  re- 
cord that  It  ended  only  when  well-mean- 
ing men  injudiciously  and  illogically 
confused  effect  with  cause  and  tiUowed 
military  arms  to  degenerate  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy. 

I  repeat :  Military  forces  are  the  result 
of  political  tensions  and  not  their  cause. 
As  a  U.S.  Senator  I  cannot,  and  I  will 
not,  acquiesce  in  the  impairment  of  our 
military  deterrent  to  war  until  the  neces- 
sity to  deter  is  removed.  This  is  another 
reason  why  I  will  record  my  vote  in  op- 
position to  this  treaty. 

The  treaty  proponents  are  under- 
standably endeavormg  to  get  maximum 
mileage  out  of  the  fact  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  support  or  go  along  with 
the  treaty. 

I  am  proud  that  there  is  such  value 
placed  upon  the  men  who  occupy  these 
responsible  positions.  However.  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  I  think  that  "go  along 
with"  is  the  more  accurate  description 
of  the  position  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  be- 
cause if  they  are  supporters  they  are.  in 
my  opinion,  the  most  lukewarm  supF>ort- 
ers  which  the  treaty  has. 

I  base  this  conclusion  upon  what  those 
gentlemen  have  testified.  I  have  had  no 
private  conversation  with  any  of  them 
about  this  matter,  unless  it  pertained  to 
when  they  could  be  available  to  testify 
or  matters  of  that  kind.  They  have 
given  me  no  "inside  information  -  I 
could  not  be  honest  with  this  body  if  I 
called  them  supporters  of  this  treaty. 

Let  me  say  that  I  heard  all  members 
of  the  JCS  testify  at  length  in  execu- 
tive session  and  the  only  conclusion 
which  I  could  reach  was  that  their 
hearts  are  simply  not  with  this  treaty. 
I  know  they  said  all  the  right  words — 
particularly  on  the  subject  of  political 
considerations  outweighing  the  admitted 
mihtary  disadvantages— but  if  I  were  a 
member  of  a  jury  passing  on  their  posi- 
tion, my  verdict  would  be  that  they  as 
military  men  are  really  not  for  this 
treaty. 

As  military  men  they  are  not  for  this 
treaty.  Why  do  I  say  that?  It  Is  be- 
cause in  their  statements  they  had  to 
shift  gears  from  the  military  disadvan- 
tages to  the  political  arena.  All  said, 
"However,  when  we  weigh  the  political 
considerations  of  this  matter — "  and 
they  did  not  mean  party  politics,  of 
course,  but  world  politics  and  considera- 
tions— "we  must  conclude,  that  the  ad- 
vantages would  offset  the  military  risks." 
That  does  not  eliminate  the  fact  that 
they  all  testified  that  certain  risks  were 
present. 

Let  us  examine  their  testimony.  Gen- 
eral LeMay  said,  with  characteristic 
frankness,  that  "as  an  original  proposi- 
tion. I  would  not  support  the  treaty" — 
meaning  that  he  had  already  run  by  the 


light  He  said  it  was  too  late  to  form 
a  real  judgmwit  on  it  and  say  "yes"  or 
"no."  He  was  already  Involved  in  po- 
htical  considerations.  He  could  not  say 
anything  else. 

At  the  very  least,  the  testimony  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  was  far  from  comforting 
or  assuring.  I  personally  know  th^se 
men.  I  make  no  attack  upon  them. 
They  are  high  in  honor,  integrity,  and 
ability.  But  I  think  the  shoemaker  did 
not  stick  to  his  last.  They  got  out  of 
their  field. 

TTiey  came  before  the  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee  in  the  role 
of  the  highest  military  authorities  in  the 
land  and  with  the  express  responsibility 
to  assure  that  our  military  forces  have 
the  best  and  most  efficient  weapons  ob- 
tainable and  maintain  the  highest  pos- 
sible state  of  prepciredness  and  readiness. 
They  said:  Yes,  there  are  military  dis- 
advantages to  this  treaty.  Yes,  we  are 
inferior  to  the  Soviets  in  several  im- 
portant areas  of  nuclear  development 
and  knowledge.  Yes,  the  treaty  \nall  pre- 
vent us  from  develc^ing  and  procuring 
the  highest  possible  quality  of  weapons. 
Yes,  the  continued  underground  testing 
which  the  treaty  permits  will  afford  the 
U.S.S.R.  an  opportunity  to  catch  up  and 
draw  even  in  the  field  of  low  srleld  weap- 
ons where  they  are  now  inferior.  Yes. 
there  are  a  number  of  unresolved  and 
important  questions  about  the  possible 
vulnerability  of  our  weapons  and  weap- 
ons systems  which  cannot  be  resolved 
without  atmospheric  testing. 

Up  to  this  point  they  make  a  clear  case 
against  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
from  the  professional  military  viewpoint 
which,  after  all,  is  their  real  field  of  com- 
petence. However,  they  then  crossed  the 
Potomac  and  set  up  shop  in  the  State 
Department's  sphere  of  operation.  They 
told  us.  in  words  having  a  perhaps  coin- 
cidental resemblance  to  those  used  by 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
that  after  having  considered  the  politi- 
cal and  foreign  affairs  implications  of 
the  treaty,  they  had  concluded  that,  on 
balance,  the  admitted  military  disadvan- 
tages and  risks  are  outweighed  by  the 
pohtical  advantages  and.  therefore,  with 
the  reservations  they  carefully  spelled 
out,  they  would  go  along  with  the  treaty. 
That  is  a  part  of  the  picture.  So  far 
as  I  remember,  among  the  statements  of 
all  the  witnesses  who  testified  in  the 
hearings,  the  only  statement  which  had 
been  sanitized  and  cleared  in  advance 
was  the  statement  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
supporting  the  treaty.  We  had  trouble 
having  small  portions  of  other  state- 
ments cleared  for  the  public.  I  was 
called  beforehand  and  told  that  the 
statement  would  be  ready  for  release. 
I  was  asked  when  I  would  release  that 
statement.  It  was  desired  to  release  im- 
mediately. I  said,  "What  about  Dr. 
Teller's  statement?  We  have  been  try- 
ing to  have  that  released."  Several 
statements  came  in  about  the  same  time. 
But  this  was  the  only  one  that  came  in 
advance  with  a  version  that  had  been 
cleared  for  security  reasons.  The  au- 
thorities wanted  It  released  immediately. 
I  wanted  it  released  Immediately,  too. 
I  was  not  holding  back  anything.  I 
wanted  to  have  the  testimony  released. 
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ifr.  LONG  oi  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  jrield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor familiar  with  the  account  In  today's 
newspapers  of  the  meeting  of  the  Air 
Force  Association,  to  the  effect  that  Gen- 
eral Power's  speech  before  that  body  was 
cleared  by  the  Pentagon  before  he  made 
it,  the  inference  being  that  there  had 
perhaps  been  a  considerable  amount  of 
change  in  the  general  tenor  of  his  pres- 
entation from  what  it  would  have  been? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  beg  the  Senators 
pardon.  I  was  checking  on  another 
matter. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor familiar  with  the  press  accounts  of 
today  to  the  effect  that  General  Powers 
speech  before  the  Air  Force  Association 
had  to  be  cleared  with  the  Pentagon  be- 
fore he  made  it? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
that  press  statement.  That  is  the  gen- 
eral rule  about  security  matters,  how- 
ever. 

Mr.   LONG  of   Louisiana.    I  do   not 
care  to  embarrass  the  President  or  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.    I  am 
sxire  each  Is  giving  his  view  as  God  gives 
him  the  light  to  see.    However,  in  the 
general  field  of  the  military  advising  us 
in  connection  with  an  executive  deci- 
sion, it  has  been  my  experience,  after 
15  years  in  this  body,  that  once   the 
executive  makes  a  policy  decision  which 
presumably    takes    into    account    both 
military  and  political  aspects,  military 
ofQcers,  from  the  top  down,  are  expected 
to    support    that    decision.    They    are 
made  to  "walk  the  plank."  so  to  speak, 
if  they  do  not.    It  is  the  end  of  their 
career  if  they  do  not  follow  it.    Gener- 
ally speaking,  if  someone  doubted  the 
wisdom  of  a  decision  which  had  both 
military  and  political  implications,  the 
best  that  could  be  hoped  for  would  be 
to  obtain  advice  from  some  officer  who 
was  expected  to  be  out  of  the  service 
in  perhaps  a  month  or  two.  or  someone 
who  had  already  retired  from  his  mili- 
tary responsibility,  who  did  not  bear  the 
burden  of  doing  what  would  be  expected 
of  him  by  his  superior;  namely,  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  or  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  have  him  come  to  Congress 
to  explain  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
Serious  support  can  be  mustered  for 
the  theory  that  someone  must  lead  the 
country  in  the  executive  branch;    and 
when  members  of  the  Security  Council 
and  members  of  the  Cabinet  have  dis- 
cussed these  matters  and  a  decision  has 
been  made,  members  of  the  executive 
branch    should    support    the    decision 
agreed  upon,  which,  generally  speaking, 
is  the  decision  of  the  Chief  Executive. 
That  being  the  case,  I  must  say,  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  which  is  a  sepa- 
rate branch  of  this  Government,  that 
we  should  particularly  keep  that  fact 
In  mind  when  we  are  looking  for  advice 
given  to  us  from  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  rais- 
ing a  very  timely  point,  and  has  ex- 
pressed it  in  a  fine  way. 

With  respect  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  and 
the  other  witnesses  to  whom  I  have  re- 
ferred, we  reached  the  bottom  of  their 
thinking.    The  Joint  Chiefs,  it  is  clear, 


could  i4>prove  the  treaty  only  by  going 
Into  the  field  of  its  political  implications. 
BCr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  did 
bot  approve  the  treaty  from  the  military 
asp>ect. 

Mr.   STENNIS.    They   had  clear-cut 
reservations. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  The  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
leave  me  in  doubt  as  to  what  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is 
on  this  question.     Is  it  the  position  of 

the  Senator  from  Mississippi 

!  Mr.  STENNIS.  I  did  not  read  the 
inew  story  referred  to.  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  implications  that  may  be  in- 
volved in  the  question.  I  would  rather 
not  be  diverted  from  what  I  shall  have 
to  say  about  the  treaty. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  mean  to  do  so, 
but  I  think  the  Record  ought  to  be  clari- 
fied. Is  it  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  that  members  of  the 
military  department  should  be  free  to 
make  any  statements  they  wish  to  the 
American  people? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No;  that  is  not  my 
position.  There  must  be  some  clearance. 
That  was  very  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
so-called  "muzzling"  hearings  last  year. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi W81S  able  to  obtain  from  the  mili- 
tary, in  executive  session,  answers  to 
the  questions  that  he  sought  to  ask 
them;  was  he  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  Is  correct.  In 
the  hearings  we  got  to  the  bottom  of  their 
testimony  and  obtained  the  facts. 

To  continue  with  my  statement,  I  had 
not  realized  before,  I  confess,  that  it  was 
the  obligation  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  to  take 
into  consideration  pure  political  and  for- 
eign affairs  considerations  in  making 
their  decisions  as  to  the  military  needs 
and  requirements  of  the  Nation  .  Per- 
haps I  had  an  outmoded  view  of  their 
responsibilities  but,  if  so,  I  was  in  good 
company.  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara,  in  a  TV  interview  on  February  17, 
1961,  voiced  "a  very  simple  and  strongly 
held  belief  that  it's  inappropriate  for 
any  member  of  the  Defense  Department 
to  speak  on  the  subject  of  foreign  policy. 
That's  a  field  that  should  be  reserved  to 
the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
other  officials  in  the  State  Department." 
I  am  not  criticizing  the  Secretary.  I 
merely  say  that  it  depends  on  what  the 
facts  and  circumstances  are.  and  what 
the  issue  is  with  respect  to  whether  it  Is 
desirable  to  have  military  men  deal  with 
the  subject  of  pohtical  policy.  This  time 
they  were  directed  to  take  a  position  on 
foreign  policy ;  otherwise  they  would  have 
disapproved  the  test  ban  treaty. 

To  prove  that  this  was  no  casual  or  ill- 
considered  view,  the  Secretary  subse- 
quently made  it  official  by  a  directive 
which  he  Issued  on  May  31.  1961.  I  do 
not  know  what  caused  the  reversal  In 
position  since  then  unless  It  was  the 
urgent  need  of  the  administration  to  get 
at  least  a  semblance  of  support  for  the 
treaty  from  the  Joint  Chiefs. 

In  his  speech  on  Monday,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas,  the 
chalrmsm  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 


Relations,  suggested  that  the  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  justly  renowned 
nuclear  physicist.  Dr.  Teller,  "have  only 
very  limited  relevance  to  the  complexities 
of  international  relations."  If  we  are 
going  to  invoke  the  shoemaker-stick-to- 
your-last  doctrine  it  is  not  amiss  to  sug- 
gest that  it  be  applied  across  the  board. 
With  reference  to  Dr.  Teller,  the  re- 
nowned scientist,  perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  was  correct  when  he  said 
that  his  experience  had  only  limited  rele- 
vance to  the  field  of  international  rela- 
tions. However,  Dr.  Teller  testified  as  a 
scientist,  and  he  gave  very  valuable  testi- 
mony. At  one  time  he  was  in  the  mi- 
nority In  the  scientific  field.  However, 
as  a  result  of  his  perseverance  and  his 
ideas  we  developed  the  hydrogen  bomb. 
He  was  not  the  sole  originator  of  It,  but 
he  was  a  great  driving  force,  when  many 
said  he  was  wrong. 

I  wonder  what  effect  It  would  have  had 
on  the  number  of  votes  for  and  against 
this  treaty  If  the  Joint  Chiefs  had  stayed 
entirely  within  the  area  of  their  profes- 
sional competence  and  told  us  that,  from 
a  military  standpoint,  this  treaty  Is  un- 
favorable to  the  United  States.  The  fact 
that  the  Chiefs  did  In  fact  say  that,  from 
a  military  viewpoint,  the  treaty  Is  unfa- 
vorable to  us.  has  been  substantially  ob- 
scured by  the  fact  that  they  added  the 
judgment  that  political  considerations 
outweighed  the  military  risks  "and  dis- 
advantages. 

It  is  highly  important  that  this  point 
be  fully  and  clearly  understood  by  all 
Senators  and  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  On  the  point  of 
military  and  political  questions,  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  clear-cut  distinction — 
certainly  not  with  regard  to  the  testi- 
mony and  the  considerations  entering 
into  the  decisions  made  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs.  This  question  arose  in  the  execu- 
tive session  with  the  Joint  Chiefs.  I 
particularly  invite  the  Senator's  atten- 
tion to  a  statement  by  General  Wheeler 
on  page  397  of  the  hearings,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  page.  General  LeMay  had 
already  sE>oken  on  the  subject,  but  Gen- 
eral Wheeler  amplified  the  statement.  I 
quote  a  portion  of  his  testimony: 

General  Wheixek.  I  certainly  agree  with 
General  LeMay  so  far  as  he  has  gone  (de- 
leted). I  woiUd  go  a  step  further  In  merely 
calling  this  political.  It  Is  pollUcomUltary. 
I  think  this  matter  of  tensions  Is  Impor- 
tant. If  a  reduction  In  tensions  can  be 
achieved— although  I  would  certainly  argue 
whether  weapons  cause  tensions'  or  tensions 
cause  weafKjns — perhaps  we  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  deal  with  some  of  the  very 
sticky  problems  such  as  Berlin,  Cuba,  and 
others  which  plague  us. 

The  matter  of  proliferation  has  been  put 
forward  as  being  a  military  advantage.  I 
would  certainly  say  this:  If  we  can  restrict 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  this  Is 
a  military  advantage  as  well  as  a  political 
advantage. 

Now,  I  certainly  do  not  have  any  idea, 
gentlemen,  that  the  Chinese  Communists  or 
the  French  are  going  to  be  deterred  In  any 
degree  In  moving  forward  to  become  nuclear 
powers.  However,  I  think  Mr.  Khrushchev 
Is  right  when  he  points  out  that  their  capa- 
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blUty  Is  negligible,  will  be  negligible  for  any 
foreseeable  future  that  may  affect  us. 

Certainly  the  smaller  the  nuclear  club  the 
better,  particularly  if  you  can  keep  these 
weapons  out  of  the  hands  of  more  Irrespon- 
sible and  perhaps  more  adventurous  nations. 
I  woiUd  characterize  these  Items  as  being 
military  advantages  as  well  as  political  ad- 
vantages if  they  can  be  achieved,  Senator. 

That  is  only  a  part  of  a  long  discus- 
sion. It  strikes  me  that  in  this  field 
there  is  no  clear-cut  distinction;  one 
consideration  is  purely  military,  and  an- 
other is  purely  political.  I  believe  Gen- 
eral Wheeler  expressed  it  a  little  better, 
although  General  LeMay  and  others 
mentioned  the  same  p)oint.  They  con- 
sidered the  question  as  military  men.  I 
believe  that  on  the  overall  balance  they 
have  arrived  at  their  conclusion. 

What  bothers  me  about  the  Senator's 
position  Is  that,  as  he  said  In  the  begin- 
ning, he  Is  relying  on  military  experts. 
I  am  not  on  the  Senator's  committee,  but 
I  do  not  know  of  any  greater  military  ex- 
perts than  the  Joint  Chiefs,  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  our  country's  defense.  To 
whom  else  are  we  to  look?  They  c<mie 
before  us  under  oath  and  swear  that  they 
approve  of  the  treaty.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor feel  that  he  and  his  committee  have 
greater  Judgment  as  to  the  military  as- 
pects of  the  treaty  than  do  the  Joint 
Chiefs? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No;  not  at  all. 
However,  probably  my  political  judgment 
might  be  equal  to  theirs,  but  their  mili- 
tary judgments  are  based  on  exjjerlence 
and  knowledge.  It  Is  my  opinion  that 
their  military  Judgment  did  not  give  the 
treaty  full  support;  they  had  to  resort 
to  political  judgment  to  support  It. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  Senator.  The  Senator,  having 
great  political  experience,  has  allowed 
his  political  judgment  to  overweigh  the 
decision  of  the  Joint  Chiefs. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  could  be.  It  might 
very  well  be  that,  in  political  matters, 
my  judgment  equals  that  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs.    I  have  expressed  my  opinion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  perfectly 
proper  for  him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  not  putting  my 
judgment  against  the  Senator's,  but 
only  against  the  Joint  Chiefs'  on  political 
matters.  I  stated  it  as  clearly  as  I  could. 
I  will  develop  what  General  LeMay  said. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  General  LeMay 
also  appeared  before  our  committee.  I 
do  not  want  It  to  appear  that  only  the 
Senator's  committee  heard  General 
LeMay.  We  heard  him  both  In  execu- 
tive session  and  in  public  session.  He 
made  some  very  significant  statements. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  does  not  wish 
to  say  that  these  distinguished  gentle- 
men are  prepared  to  deceive  the  Amer- 
ican people  under  oath. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  does  not  wish  to  impugn  the 
Joint  Chiefs.  He  cannot  find  anything 
that  I  have  said  which  Impugns  their 
motives  or  questions  their  veracity.  To 
the  contrary,  he  will  find  the  reverse, 
with  emphasis. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  find  it  impos- 
sible t6  reconcile  the  Senator's  position 
with  that  assumption. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  been 
absent  from  the  Chamber  a  part  of  the 
time  while  I  have  been  speaking.    He 


might  not  know  everything  I  have  said. 
I  made  clear  my  high  regard  for  the 
Joint  Chiefs.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi is  teasing  his  remarks  purely  on 
his  own  judgment.  Since  the  Senator 
has  made  inquiry,  our  records  show  that 
General  LeMay  said  he  had  been  directed 
to  give  consideration  to  political  matters. 

If  the  Senator  wishes  to  pursue  that 
subject,  we  will  have  our  transcripts 
fully  cleared  on  it,  and  it  can  be  debated. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  call  the  Senator's 
attention  to  what  General  LeMay  said; 
it  is  printed  on  page  355  of  the  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. He  was  asked  a  question  by  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel] 
and  a  similar  question  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  RtrssELLl.  I  remind 
the  Senator  that  this  is  the  statement  of 
General  LeMay  : 

NO    BRAINWASHIXC 

First  of  all,  as  to  the  brainwashing.  I 
would  resent  very  much  any  attempt  to  put 
pressure  on  me  to  come  up  with  an  answer 
either  way  on  this  treaty.  I  recognize  that 
I  have  not  only  a  responsibility  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  administration  but  that  I  have 
one  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  also. 

So,  I  say  again  that  there  has  been  no  pres- 
sure applied  to  me  in  this  matter,  and  I  have 
come  up  with  the  best  possible  answer  that 
I  could  give,  based  on  all  of  the  knowledge 
that  I  have  In  the  military  profession  In 
nuclear  science,  and  with  all  of  the  Input 
that  I  could  get  from  everyone  who  coiUd 
talk  Intelligently  on  this  subject. 

As  to  the  decision  Itself,  we  all  feel  that 
there  are  possibly  some  political  gains  that 
might  accrue  to  the  country  that  would  be 
very  Important  if  this  test  ban  treaty  were 
ratified.  I  think  each  of  us  In  the  Joint 
Chiefs  attaches  Importance  to  these  poUtical 
gains.  As  to  how  great  they  might  be  or  how 
much  benefit  might  accrue  from  them,  I  am 
somewhat  more  pessimistic  than  the  tether 
Chiefs  are  In  this  regard. 

Just  following  General  LeMay's  testi- 
mony, the  testimony  of  General  Wheeler 
appears.  I  do  not  wish  to  burden  the 
RscoRD,  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  response  by  General  Wheeler 
be  placed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
It  follows  directly  the  testimony  of  Gen- 
eral LeMay  on  page  355.  General 
Wheeler  reiterates  what  General  LeMay 
said. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recokd,  as  follows: 

INDEPENDENT   DECISION    ON    TBKATT 

General  Wheeles.  Senator,  my  position  as 
regards  pressure  is  exactly  that  of  General 
LeMay.  I,  too,  would  resent  any  pressure 
being  put  upon  me. 

Of  course,  every  public  official  Is  subject 
to  pressure.  He  has  the  pressure  of  his  con- 
science, the  pressure  of  his  professional  in- 
tegrity, and  the  pressures  of  his  duty  to  the 
President,  the  Congress  and  to  the  i>eople  of 
the  United  States.  I  arrived  at  this  con- 
clusion Independently,  and  at  the  same  time 
arrived  at  the  same  point  as  did  my  col- 
leagues. 

All  of  us  have  reservations  In  this  area. 
I  think  the  reservations  are  well  spelled  out 
in  the  paper  which  we  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress. In  the  purest  sense  of  the  term  any 
agreement  or  treaty  which  limits  the  man- 
ner In  which  we  develop  our  weapons  sys- 
tems represents  a  military  disadvantage. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  can  also  be 
military  advantages,  and  certainly  there  can 
be  political  advantages,  to  the  overall  good 


of  the  country.  I  think  General  LeMay  Is 
correct  in  saying  that  each  of  us  probably 
assessed  the  various  risks  and  the  various 
advantages  with  a  slightly  different  weight. 

However,  the  net  result  you  can  read.  We 
all  agreed  that  in  toto  the  treaty  Is  ac- 
ceptable. 

Senator  Kuchel.  Even  more  than  that, 
however,  sir,  is  It  fair  to  say  that  each 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  used 
the  language  of  the  Chairman,  "Supports  its 
ratification." 

General  Wheelek.  That  is  correct,   sir. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
cannot  in  good  conscience  question  the 
direct  assertions  of  these  gentlemen  that 
they  were  free  to  exercise  their  judg- 
ment. Certainly  General  Power  exer- 
cised his  judgment;  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
nothing  has  happened  to  him. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  merely  said  that  in 
order  to  approve  the  treaty,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  were  driven  into  the  field  of  po- 
litical considerations  in  order  to  get  a 
basis  on  which  to  stand  so  that  they 
could  defend  the  treaty.  That  is  the 
substance  of  their  testimony. 

Mr.  P'ULBRIGHT.  General  Wheeler 
pointed  out  that  there  ia  a  distinction 
between  the  political  and  the  military, 
but  one  that  is  always  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish clearly.  He  calls  it  a  politico- 
military  situation,  such  as  the  effect  of 
the  relations  between  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists and  Soviet  Russia.  I  do  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi's  statement.  It  seems 
to  leave  the  innuendo,  at  least,  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  were  directed  to  reach  a  fa- 
vorable result.   I  do  not  believe  that  Is  so. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  merely,  citing  the 
testimony.      "* 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Has  the 
Senator  ever  known  of  any  instance  in 
which  any  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  has,  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee, directly  opposed  a  position  taken 
by  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  who  is  the 
President  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  know. 
Those  questions  arise  sometimes. 
Pranldy,  according  to  my  observation, 
such  men  did  not  stay  around  very  long 
if  they  disagreed  wiUi  the  administra- 
tion on  a  substantial  matter. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  a  person 
who  holds  such  a  high  office  feels  that 
his  conscience  requires  him  to  differ  with 
his  Commander  in  Chief  does  that  not 
tend  to  prejudice  his  future  as  a  mili- 
tary officer,  in  that  he  is  not  likely  to 
be  found  entirely  necessary  to  hold  high 
position  which  has  both  poUtical  and 
military  implications,  or  to  be  selected, 
after  retirement,  to  be  a  representative 
of  the  President  before  some  interna- 
tional body?  Is  his  position  not  im- 
paired when  he  finds  it  necessary  to  take 
issue  with  his  Commander? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  true  that  they 
are  military  officers  in  high  position;  but 
at  the  same  time  they  are  a  part  of  the 
administration.  Regardless  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  power,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
must  give  some  consideraticm  to  policy 
matters.     I   do   not  criticize  them   for 
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doing  so.  I  said  that,  as  a  military  mat- 
ter, they  did  not  approve  the  treaty. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  What  about  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower? 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  has  been  waiting  for  me  to 
yield  to  him.  I  have  delayed  while  I 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  merely  wished  to 
make  the  observation,  as  one  who  has 
tried  to  follow  the  course  of  the  treaty 
closely,  as  have  other  Senators,  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  a  net  military  disadvantage. 
General  LeMay  said  to  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  on  page  358  of  the 
hearings: 

We  examined  the  military  and  the  techni- 
cal aspects  and  came  up  with  a  net  disad- 
vantage In  that  field. 

General  Taylor  stated  further,  and  I 
quote  from  page  275  of  the  hearings: 

The  Joint  Chiefs  have  reached  the  deter- 
minaUon  that  while  there  are  military  dls- 
advtuitages  to  the  treaty,  they  are  not  so 
■erlous  as  to  render  It  unacceptable. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  When  they  say 
"net  disadvantage,"  does  that  mean  an 
absolute  disadvantage,  regardless  of  the 
effect  upon  the  Russians?  Does  it  not 
merely  mean  that  they  cannot  do  every- 
thing they  would  like  to  do,  disregarding 
the  net  effect  upon  the  Russians?  Does 
it  not  mean  a  relative  disadvantage?  Of 
coinrse  we  must  assvmie,  in  order  to  argue  ^ 
the  question,  that  the  Russians  will 
abide  by  the  treaty.  If  the  assumption 
Is  that  the  Russians  will  not  abide  by  it, 
that  they  will  immediately  cheat  on  it. 
all  these  arguments  are  rather  mean- 
ingless. But  assuming  that  they  abide 
by  It.  does  the  Senator  consider  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs'  statement  Is  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  in  some  way  the 
harm,  the  disadvantages,  to  the  military 
forces  of  the  United  States  are  greater 
than  similar  effects  upon  the  Russians? 
I  can  easily  understand  how  any  mili- 
tary man  might  say.  "Yes.  the  treaty 
.  will  restrict  us.  It  has  disadvantages." 
That  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  if 
it  restricts  an  antagonist  In  a  similar 
way  there  is  any  net  disadvantage  to  the 
country.  Is  that  the  point  the  Senator 
makes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  discussing  the 
testimony  given  by  the  Joint  Chiefs. 
When  one  enters  into  the  political  field. 
he  can  argue  ansrthing  he  wishes.  It 
is  necessary  to  take  political  considera- 
tions into  view  in  reaching  a  decision  i 
when  one  is  a  part  of  the  administration. 
That  Is  not  to  their  discredit  or  that  of 
the  President.  It  is  a  part  of  our  system. 
I  say  again  that  as  military  men. 
speaking  from  a  military  viewpoint,  they 
did  not  aprove  the  treaty  because  of  its 
hazards  and  disadvantages.  They  had 
to  go  into  the  pohtical  field  In  order  to 
do  so.    That  is  what  they  said. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  do  not  believe! 
their  testimony  supports  that  conclusion.) 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  read  from  page  358| 
of  the  hearings  of  the  Committee  on! 
Foreign  Relations.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hjckkkloopkr  1  was  questlon- 
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Ing  General  LeMay.  I  Intended  to  de- 
velop something  on  this  point  later.  The 
testimony  was  as  follows : 

POUnCAL  FACTO*  rO«  8X7PFO«TnfO  T««ATT 

Senator  Hickenix)opi«.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  that.  The  question  I  am  concerned 
with,  so  far  as  the  Joint  Chiefs'  attitude  Is 
concerned:  Which  would  you  say.  11  you 
had  to  say — and  I  shall  not  force  you,  of 
course — was  the  controlling  consideration  In 
the  arrival  at  your  conclusion  to  support 
the  treaty?  Was  It  the  military  secxirlty  and 
advantage  to  this  country  that  moved  the 
Joint  Chiefs  or  was  it  the  political  implica- 
tions or  arguments  of  a  broad  nature  that 
had   their  effect? 

General  LeMat.  I  would  say  probably  the 
key  factor  was  political  In  this  case.  We 
examined  the  military  and  the  technical 
aspects  and  came  up  with  a  net  disadvantage 
In  that  field. 

Senator  HicK»n.ooPEii.  In  the  military? 

General  LiMat.  In  the  military;   yes.  sir. 

Senator  Hickxnloopxr.  Yes. 

General  LiMat.  Then  we  examine  the  po- 
litical gains  that  were  possible,  and  we  came 
up  with  a  net  advantage  there  which  we 
thought  offset  the  disadvantages  If  we  were 
able  to  reduce  those  disadvantages  by  the 
proper  safeguards. 

That  fully  sustains  the  argimient  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  been  mak- 
ing. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  read  the  next  two  lines. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  have  not  read  them. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  pertain  to  the 
same  line  of  questioning.  This  problem 
is  not  so  easily  disposed  of.  Also,  I  be- 
lieve this  testimony  should  be  read  in 
connection  with  the  executive  testimony 
to  which  I  referred  earlier. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas will  have  an  opportunity  to  ask 
questions. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  the  testimony  on  page  358  and  ex- 
tending through  the  first  3  lines  on  page 
359  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

WXIGHING  MILrrAKY   AND  POLmCAL   ADVANTAOES 

Senator  Hickknloopxb.  General,  let  me 
ask  you  this.  I  don't  mean  this  question  to 
have  disrespectful  connotation,  but  weren't 
you  getting  a  little  out  of  your  field  when 
you  let  the  so-called  political  advantages, 
which  are  basically  out  of  your  professional 
and  technical  field,  overwelgh  the  disadvan- 
tages which  are  In  your  technical  and  pro- 
fessional field,  and  cause  you  to  come  up 
with  an  answer  which.  If  left  solely  to  the 
area  of  your  major  comp)€tence.  would  have 
been  a  disadvantageous  discovery  or  a  dis- 
advantageous decision? 

General  LkMat.  No,  sir;  I  think  I  must 
disagree  with  you  there.  We  have  a  broader 
duty,  I  think,  to  the  country  than  Just  con- 
sidering military  questions.  If  we  were  com- 
manders In  the  field,  particularly  at  the  lower 
echelons,  certainly  our  duties  would  be  al- 
most solely  In  the  military  field.  However, 
even  our  unified  commanders,  particularly 
those  abroad,  must  enter  Into  the  political 
fields. 

Now.  for  Instance,  General  Lemnltzer  In 
Europe  today  must  handle  not  only  military 
problems  but  political  problems,  and  they 
probably  give  him  more  headaches  than  all 
of  his  military  problems. 

So.  I  think  we  are  In  the  political  field 
to  some  extent.  I  think  that  It  plays  a  sec- 
ondary role  to  our  military  responsibilities, 
but  I  think  we  must  consider  these  political 


factors  In  the  solution  of  our  military  prob- 
lems, because  they  are  Important,  and  they 
do  have  a  bearing  on  our  solutions. 
Senator  Hickxnlooper.  All  right. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  that.  In  fact,  the 
report  was  handed  to  me  only  a  few  min- 
utes ago. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  should  like  to 
read  parts  of  it  now,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Very  well. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  First,  I  read  the 
following : 

General  LxMat.  No.  sir;  I  think  I  must 
disagree  with  you  there.  We  have  a  broader 
duty,  I  think,  to  the  country  than  Just  con- 
sidering military  questions.  If  we  were 
commanders  In  the  field,  particularly  at  the 
lower  echelons,  certainly  our  duties  would 
be  almost  solely  In  the  military  field.  How- 
ever, even  our  unified  commanders,  particu- 
larly those  abroad,  must  enter  Into  the  polit- 
ical fields. 

Now,  for  Instance,  General  Lemnltzer  In 
Europe  today  must  handle  not  only  military 
problems  but  political  problems,  and  they 
probably  give  him  more  headaches  than  all 
of  his  mUltary  problems. 

So,  I  think  we  are  In  the  political  field  to 
some  extent.  I  think  that  It  plays  a  second- 
ary role  to  our  military  responsibilities,  but 
I  think  we  must  consider  these  political  fac- 
tors In  the  solution  of  our  military  problems, 
because  they  are  Important,  and  they  do 
have  a  bearing  on  our  solutions. 

I  submit  that  that  testimony  does  not 
indicate  that  someone  held  a  gun  at  his 
head,  and  said  to  him.  You  must  con- 
sider the  political  problems  involved." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  me  read  the  next 
two  questions  and  answers: 

Senator  Hickenloopkr.  All  right. 

Well.  then.  General,  let  me  ask  you  this 
to  trim  this  down  Just  a  little  bit  In  my  own 
thinking:  If  the  question  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  you  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  as  to  your  views  of  the  de- 
sirability or  lack  of  desirability  from  a  secu- 
rity and  nonpoUtlcal  standpoint  to  the 
United  States,  what  do  you  think  the  answer 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  would  have  been? 

General  LiMat.  I  am  Inclined  to  think 
that  we  would  have  weighed  these  political 
factors  In  addition  to  the  military  factors 
In  this  case  but  11  you  automatically  cut  off 
the  political  factors  from  the  pure  military 
question  then  there  are  net  disadvantages 
from  the  military  standpoint.  And  If  you 
consider  nothing  else,  why  that  la  It. 

That  very  clearly  shows  the  substance 
of  General  LeMay  s  testimony  on  those 
points.  Of  course,  we  could  read  much 
more  of  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  STEJfNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  be  courteous  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas;  but  I  have  not  previously 
spoken  on  the  subject  of  the  treaty,  and 
I  still  have  a  considerable  part  of  my 
speech  to  deliver.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  will  keep  that  point  in 
mind.    I  shall  not  take  much  more  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  permit  me  to  read  one 
more  sentence  on  the  same  page? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     All  right. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Just  after  the  por- 
tion the  Senator  from  Mississippi  read, 
we  find  the  following: 

General  LiMat.  Well,  I  certainly  disagree 
with  you  there. 

II  you  are  going  to  land  on  a  shore,  with 
an  amphibious  operation,  one  of  the  things 
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you  want  to  know  Is  how  are  you  going  to 
be  received  by  the  population.  This  is  a 
political  factor,  and  it  will  affect  your  opera- 
tions. 

This  Is  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  clearly 
between  a  military  consideration  and  a 
political  consideration.  They  are  in- 
extricably merged,  in  their  judgment. 

So  I  do  not  believe  that  the  argument 
about  military  disadvantages  is  perti- 
nent. I  believe  that  we  must  judge  the 
treaty  on  t^e  basis  of  all  the  considera- 
tions involved. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Yes. 

I  wish  to  read  one  more  question  and 
answer  at  that  point  In  the  testimony : 

Senator  Hickenloopeb.  I  see.  I  suppose 
there  are  always  some  political  facets  to  a 
thing  of  that  kind.  Well.  I  shan't  pursue 
this  any  further,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
merely  trying  to  see  if  we  could  divide  the 
military  from  the  political  Interlocking  that 
apparently  was  joined  In  the  Joint  Chiefs' 
final  summarization. 

General  LeMat.  I  hope  I  was  responsive 
to  your  question.  Senator.  But  I  believe 
that  we  mxist  consider  those  political  factors 
In  all  of  ovir  problems  at  the  Joint  Chiefs 
level,  and  I  think  we  do  generally.  But  to 
answer  your  question,  if  you  only  considered 
the  military  factors.  Just  military  alone 
which  we  did,  there  is  a  net  disadvantage. 
But  not  so  much  of  a  disadvantage  that  we 
couldn't  accept  It  for  a  possible  gain  In  an- 
other field  If  our  safeguards  were  applied. 

So  there  is  no  question  about  the 
general's  position  on  that  point. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
yield? 

Mr."  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  made  the  point  that  in 
order  to  justify  approval  of  the  treaty, 
we  must  assume  that  the  Russians  wUl 
abide  by  It.  Let  me  go  a  step  further, 
and  say  that  I  believe  the  correct  Infer- 
ence from  that  statement  Is  also  that 
In  order  to  justify  casting  his  vote  in 
favor  of  approval  of  the  treaty.  A  Sen- 
ator must  assume  that  the  Russians  will 
not  cheat  after  the  treaty  goes  into  effect. 
But  if  we  are  to  assume  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  not  going  to  lie,  deceive,  mis- 
lead, and  cheat  us  in  every  way  they  can. 
to  their  advantage,  and  if,  based  on  that 
assumption,  we  make  three  or  four  major 
decisions,  we  might  as  well  surrender 
right  now. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  echo 
what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
just  said.  I  hope  perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  will  modify  his  state- 
ment, because  I  would  suggest  that  if  we 
must  assume  that  the  Soviets  will  abide 
by  the  treaty,  before  any  Senator  will  be 
willing  to  vote  in  favor  of  approval  of 
the  treaty,  no  Senator  would  vote  in  favor 
of  approving  It. 

The  testimony  of  the  most  ardent  pro- 
ponents was  given  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Soviets  will  break  the  treaty 
whenever  It  serves  their  Interests  to  do 
so.  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Sti|ff  said,  not  long  ago,  "We  assume  that 


they  will  cheat."  So  I  believe  we  must 
be  very  careful  about  all  this;  and  if  we 
vote  in  favor  of  approval  of  the  treaty, 
we  should  do  so  on  the  basis  of  those 
assumptions. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho  In  the  chair).  Does  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield— although  I 
wish  to  continue  with  my  speech. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  I  hate  to  have 
an  erroneous  statement  placed  In  the 
Record  without  any  reply. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Then,  of  course.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  First,  I  should  like 
to  call  attention,  on  page  274,  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  statement,  as  follows: 

However,  the  dangers  of  detection  and  the 
cost  and  difficulty  of  testing  in  outer  space 
woiUd  tend  to  Impose  severe  restrictions  upon 
such  clandestine  testing.  Other  clandestine 
tests  In  the  atmosphere  or  underwater,  de- 
pending upon  their  size,  would  involve  a 
fairly  high  probability  of  detection  by  our 
conventional  intelligence  or  our  atomic 
energy  detection  system.  Moreover,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  consider  the  resulting  prog- 
ress which  the  Soviets  might  make  clandes- 
tinely to  be  a  relatively  minor  factor  in  rela- 
tion to  the  overall  present  and  probable  bal- 
ance of  military  strength  If  adequate  safe- 
guards are  maintained. 

He  was  saying  that  the  nature  of  the 
treaty  is  such  that  It  would  not  be  profit- 
able or  In  their  interests  for  the  Russians 
to  cheat.  That  is  exactly  what  I  believe, 
because  it  would  be  idiotic  for  them  to 
sign  the  treaty  and  then  Immediately 
begin  to  cheat,  because  by  doing  that 
they  would  only  lose  their  standing,  such 
as  It  is,  with  their  own  allies,  not  with  us. 

I  said  It  is  true  that  a  Senator  who 
assumes,  as  a  basic  assumption,  that  the 
Russians  will  not  at  all  abide  by  the 
treaty,  should  vote  against  approval  of 
It.  Our  assumption  Is  that  it  Is  In  the 
interests  of  both  the  United  States  and 
Russia,  and  that  both  nations  will  abide 
by  it. 

But  if  a  Senator  Is  convinced  that  the 
Russians  will  not  abide  by  it  at  all  for 
any  appreciable  length  of  time,  he  should 
vote  against  its  approval. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  to  continue  with  my 
speech,  let  me  say  it  is  noteworthy.  I 
think,  that  in  their  appearances  before 
the  Preparedness  Subcommittee,  the 
Chiefs  were  repeatedly  urged  to  give 
their  assessment  of  the  treaty  from  a 
military  standpoint  alone.  Although 
pressed  on  this  point,  they  declined  to 
give  such  an  evaluation,  and  declared 
that  they  were  unable  to  so  limit  their 
thinking. 

Senators  have  pointed  out  that  later 
the  Joint  Chiefs  returned,  went  back  to 
the  committee,  and  then  said  they  had 
thought  further  about  this  matter;  and 
then — in  response  to  the  questions  asked 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickek- 
loopxr] — they  did  attempt  to  make  those 
distinctions. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  Informative 
and  enlightening  for  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  go  to  the  office  of  the  Prepared- 
ness   Investigating    Subcommittee    and 


read  the  first  joint  position  paper  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs,  which  was  prepared  and 
submitted  prior  to  the  negotiation  of  the 
treaty,  and  compare  It  with  their  second 
joint  position  paper,  submitted  after  the 
treaty  was  signed.  Certainly  their 
original  testimony  to  our  subcommittee 
was  carefully  prepared  and  carefully 
submitted. 

General  LeMay,  I  think,  put  the  mat- 
ter in  its  proper  perspective.    He  told  us : 

I  think  that  If  we  were  In  a  proposal  stage 
that  I  would  recommend  against  It.  I  think 
one  of  the  factors  that  weighs  heavily  with 
me  was  the  situation  we  find  ourselves  in  in 
having  signed  it.    I  think  that  is  important. 

That  is  the  testimony  to  which  I  previ- 
ously referred. 

Of  course,  this  Is  one  of  the  arguments 
most  relied  upon  by  supporters  of  the 
treaty.  The  President  himself,  in  his 
television  interview  on  September  9,  re- 
ferred to  the  unhappy  consequences 
which  would  result  "if  the  U.S.  Senate 
rejected  that  treaty  after  the  Govern- 
ment has  committed  itself  to  it." 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  is  present 
in  the  Chamber.  I  know  that  he  indi- 
cated he  would  like  me  to  yield  to  him. 
I  am  glad  to  yield  to  him  at  this  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
draw  from  the  statement  of  General 
LeMay  that  he  would  have  been  opposed 
to  the  treaty  had  he  been  asked  about  It 
in  advance;  and  that  subsequent  to  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  it  would  be  too 
embarrassing  for  him  to  say  that  he  was 
opposed  to  it? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  entire- 
ly correct.  As  originally  proposed,  he 
would  not  recommend  it.  but  now  it  has 
gone  beyond  that  point. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  In  other  words. 
General  LeMay's  military  judgment  dic- 
tated that  he  should  recommend  against 
the  treaty,  but  after  it  was  signed — and 
now  I  believe  some  92  nations  have  also 
signed  it — his  political  judgment  out- 
weighs his  military  judgment  and  he  is 
now  for  it.  Is  that  the  conclusion  of  the 
Senator? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  a  fair  Infer- 
ence.  Substantially  that  is  what  he  said. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

In  the  statement  which  I  quoted  the 
President  made  a  basic  and  fundamental 
error.  The  Government  has  not  com- 
mitted itself  to  this  treaty.  The  Senate 
is  a  coequal  partner  in  the  treatymaking 
process  and  the  Government  cannot  be 
committed  to  any  treaty  imless  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur. 

That  is  a  quotation  from  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  this  position  represents 
a  strange  and  degrading  view  of  the 
advise  and  consent  clause  and  the  role 
of  the  Senate  In  the  treatymaking 
process. 

That  Is  one  of  the  saddest  things  about 
this  entire  picture — the  degrading  view 
that  has  been  taken  of  the  advise-and- 
consent  clause  and  the  role  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  making  any  treaty  valid  and  bind- 
ing upon  our  almost  200  million  people. 

It  Ls  our  duty  and  responsibility  to  con- 
sent to  a  treaty  only  If  we  find,  from  our 
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own  appraisal  of  the  facU.  that  it  is 
truly  m  the  best  interestc  oC  the  Nation. 
That  is  wiiat  our  Poundinc  Fathers  in- 
tended. That  is  what  they  said;  and 
we  have  never  changed  that  nile.  I 
believe  that  they  were  wise  to  put  this 
restraint  and  check  upon  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovemment.  In  passing 
upon  treaties  we  represent  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  are.  In  a  sense, 
their  court  of  last  resort.  I — for  one — 
will  never  accept  the  view  that  the  Sen- 
ate cannot  or  should  not  reject  an  un- 
wise and  111 -conceived  treaty  merely  be- 
cause the  executive  department  has 
committed  itaelf  to  it.  We  are  a  com- 
pletely independent  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment— not  a  rubberstamp.  We  must 
make  an  independent  assessment  of  the 
tzea^  upon  its  merits  and,  if  it  is  unwise, 
or  If  Its  consequences  would  affect  ad- 
versely our  national  security,  it  is  our 
solemn  duty  and  obligation  to  reject  it. 
It  does  the  Senate  an  injustice  to  suggest 
that  we  should  vote  for  a  treaty,  how- 
ever ill  conceived,  merely  because  there 
are  some  who  believe  that  we  have  gone 
too  far  to  turn  back.  In  passing  upon 
treaties  I  hope  the  day  will  never  come 
when  any  one  of  us  gives  any  credence 
whatsoever  to  the  theory  that  the  execu- 
tive department  by  unilateral  acUon  can 
take  us  past  the  point  of  no  return. 

But  there  seems  to  be  some  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  Joint  Chiefs  and 
the  Members  of  this  body  on  this  point 
General  TiPM^y  said  that  we  are  already 
committed,  and  he  went  into  the  politi- 
cal arena  to  prove  it.  But  we  are  not 
committed  under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
during  the  past  several  decades  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  has 
been  making  what  are  called  executive 
agreements,  some  of  which  have  not  even 
been  sent  to  the  Senate  for  ratification, 
that  have  been  binding  upon  our  Nation 
In  several  foreign  areas  and  with  for- 
eign countries? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  A  great  many  such 
agreement^  have  been  made.  Not  too 
long  fiigo  In  the  Senate  a  proposed  con- 
stltuftonal  amendment  limiting  executive 
agreements  failed  by  one  vote. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Was  not  the  con- 
stitutional provision  In  relation  to  treaty 
requirements  designed  by  our  Pounding 
Fathers  to  prevent  executive  agreements 
and  executive  abrogation  of  the  con- 
stitutional authority? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  Is  correct 
In  his  knowledge  of  constitutional  law. 
I  have  a  quotation  which  will  siistain  the 
point  the  Senator  has  made,  in  the  form 
of  a  statement  made  by  Rufus  King  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
recall  that  back  in  the  early  1930's,  the 
then  President  of  the  United  States, 
President  Roosevelt,  , exchanged  letters 
with  Litvinov,  who  was  then  Ambassador 
from  Russia,  and  the  exchange  was  sub- 
sequently considered  to  be  an  executive 
agreement,  which  had  the  force  and  ef- 
fect of  voiding  and  superseding  certain 
provisions  of  the  constitution  of  New 
York  State,  and  was  so  upheld  by  our 
Supreme  Court? 


Mn  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  remember  the  case.  I  have  not 
lookeil  into  it  lately,  but  that  is  an  out- 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  recall  resullng 
that  ease  several  years  ago.  Any  number 
of  executive  aigreements  which  have  been 
upheld  by  the  Suprane  Court  of  the 
United  States  have  had  the  effect  of 
annulling  and  voiding  certain  provisions 
of  the  constitutions  of  the  States  of  the 
Unlo^. 

I  ctommend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  for  his  vigorous  uphold- 
ing of  the  constitutional  advice-and-con- 
sent  clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Unit^  States.  It  was  intended  by  our 
Fouiiding  Fathers  that  the  vast  treaty- 
mal^ng  power  not  be  vested  in  the  hands 
of  oQe  man  or  his  subordinates,  but  that 
it  bei  shared  with  the  elected  officials  of 
the  Congress;  namely,  the  Senate.  I 
vigoifously  supp>ort  that  view. 

Mt.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
As  umial,  he  has  sound  thoughts  on  the 
constitutional  question. 

Mt.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mt  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Unfortunately  I 
have  not  heard  all  of  the  Senator's 
speech,  but  so  long  as  the  subject  of  ex- 
ecutive agreements  has  been  brought  up, 
sinc^  the  time  of  George  Washington  the 
idea  of  an  instrument  known  as  an  exec- 
utive agreement,  which  was  an  agree- 
ment ciilmlnated  between  the  chiefs  of 
States  without  ratification  by  the  Sen- 
ate, has  been  attempted  at  various  times 
in  the  history  of  our  country.  But  I 
point  out  to  the  Senator  that  what  we 
are  considering  now  is  not  an  executive 
agreement,  but  a  treaty,  which  imder  the 
Constitution  should  be  and  has  been 
referred,  under  the  itdvlse  and  consent 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  to  the  Senate 
for  Iratiflcation  by  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting. 

So  far  Eus  the  particular  instrument 
befofe  the  Senate  is  concerned,  this  par- 
ticular President  has  been  aboveboard 
in  his  relations  with  the  Senate  and  has 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  not  once,  but 
several  times,  as  has  his  agent  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  that  if  there  Is  to  be  any 
tam|>ering  with  the  treaty  through  the 
use  of  amendments,  such  amenaments, 
under  the  Constitution,  will  have  to  be 
senti  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and 
consent,  and  for  ratification  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  Senators  present  and 
voting. 

MT.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct.  The 
record  is  clear  on  that  point.  While  the 
Senator  from  Montana  was  absent  from 
his  (desk  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
poirited  out  that  the  President  should 
be  Commended.  He  has  done  exactly 
the  right  thing  in  proceeding  by  the 
routle  of  the  Constitution  to  bring  the 
treaty  to  the  Senate.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  further  said  that  he  heard 
some  discussion  a  year  ago  about  an  ex- 
ecutive agreement,  but  that  was  not  at- 
trlbtited  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  anyone  close  to  him. 

It  was  discussed  only  to  a  limited  ex- 
tentl  The  President  has  been  consistent. 
He  $ent  this  treaty  to  the  Senate. 


It  Is  his  domestic  Executive  orders  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
objects. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  citation  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  was 
correctly  stated.  Such  did  hapen  in  the 
1930's.  But.  so  far  as  I  know,  nothing  of 
that  nature  has  happened  within  the 
past  decade  or  so. 

Mr.  STENNIS.   The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  made  no  such  reference  with  re- 
spect to  the  present  treaty. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  that. 
I  was  merely  bringing  out  the  fact. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  was  merely  upholding  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  that  no  treaty  could 
have  any  force  or  effect  without  ratifica- 
tion by  two-thirds  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia,  also,  was 
pointing  out  that  there  have  been  in- 
stances in  our  history  when  executive 
agreements  have  nullified  State  constitu- 
tions. Such  agreements  were  never  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate;  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  was  deploring  that  fact. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President^  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  Is  exactly  correct, 
as  he  usually  Is.  When  I  came  into  the 
Chamber  I  heard  a  reference  to  an  exec- 
utive agreement.  Not  knowing  the  con- 
nection. I  wished  to  make  doubly  sure 
that  so  far  as  the  Instniment  under  con- 
sideration Is  concerned  there  was  no 
such  thought  In  mind. 

I  am  delighted  that  both  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi have  Indicated  that  the  Instru- 
ment now  before  the  Senate  Is  the  kind 
of  treaty  which  is  subject  to  advice  and 
consent  and  a  two-thirds  vote  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  There  was  no  con- 
tention to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Montana  that  this  Is  one  time  when 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  are  not  getting  out 
of  bounds  according  to  the  Senator's 
standards. 

Mr.  President.  I  resiune  my  remarks. 

The  true  role  of  the  Senate  in  the 
making  of  treaties  was  defined  by  Rufus 
King  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  Janu- 
ary 12,  1818.  Senator  King  had  been 
a  delegate  from  Massachusetts  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  He  later 
was  elected  VS.  Senator  from  New  York. 
This  is  what  he  said: 

In  these  concerns  the  Senate  are  the  con- 
stitutional and  the  only  responsible  counsel- 
ors of  the  President.  And  In  this  capacity 
the  Senate  may,  and  ought  to,  look  Into  and 
watch  over  every  branch  of  the  foreign 
affairs  of  the  Nation;  they  may.  therefore, 
at  any  time  call  for  fuU  and  exact  Informa- 
tion respecting  the  foreign  affairs,  and  ex- 
press their  opinion  and  advice  to  the  Presl-  i 
dent  respecting  the  same,  when,  and  under 
whatever  other  circumstances,  they  may 
think  such  advice  expedient. 

•  •  •  •  • 

To  make  a  treaty  Includes  all  the  proceed- 
ings by  which  It  is  made;   and  the  advice 
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and  consent  of  the  Senate  being  necessary 
in  the  making  of  treaties,  must  necessarily  be 
so,  touching  the  measures  employed  in  mak- 
ing the  same.  The  Constitution  does  not 
say  that  treaties  shall  be  concluded,  but 
that  they  shall  b«  made,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate;  none 
therefore  can  be  made  without  such  advice 
and  consent;  and  the  objections  against  the 
agency  of  the  Senate  In  making  treaties,  or 
In  advising  the  President  to  make  the  same, 
cannot  be  sustained,  but  by  giving  to  the 
Constitution  an  interpretation  different 
from  its  obvious  and  most  salutary  meaning. 

I  emphasize  this  not  because  anyone 
seeks  to  do  otherwise  with  respect  to  the 
pending  treaty,  but  because  there  has 
been  an  argument  made  many  times.  It 
was  even  repeated  In  a  news  conference, 
as  I  understand  the  report  in  the  pap>ers. 
when  the  President  of  the  United  States 
pointed  out  that  we  have  gone  so  far  we 
cannot  turn  back.  A  conclusion  like  that 
Ignores,  for  the  time  being,  the  essential 
mandate  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  that  these  matters  can  be 
concluded  only  in  the  Senate. 

Purthermore^do  any  of  us  here  really 
believe  that  the  role  of  this  Nation  as 
leader  and  protector  of  the  free  world 
rests  on  such  an  unsubstantial  founda- 
tion as  the  vagaries  of  so-called  world 
opinion?  The  sources  of  our  power  and 
our  wealth  will  not  be  altered  by  our 
rejection  of  this  treaty.  These  are  the 
bases  for  our  claim  to  leadership.  Do 
these  statements  Imply  that  our  histori- 
cal role  and  our  membership  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the 
Central  Treaty  Organization,  the  South- 
east Asian  Treaty  Organization,  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  our  for- 
eign aid  and  military  aid  programs,  our 
defense  of  Korea  and  BerUn.  and  our 
support  of  the  United  Nations  will  be 
forgotten?  Do  such  statements  imply 
that  our  worldwide  friendships  and  bi- 
lateral alliances  will  be  shattered  by  the 
rejection  of  the  treaty?  I  do  not  believe 
it  at  all. 

World  opinion  is  too  inconstant  to 
be  made  the  basis  for  foreign  policy. 
World  opinion  was  not  outraged  when 
the  Soviet  Union  shattered  the  3 -year 
moratorium  on  nuclear  testing  in  Sep- 
tember 1961.  I  challenge  the  contention 
that  this  Nation  is  such  a  feeble  reed  that 
it  will  bend  under  the  temf>orary  dis- 
pleasure of  other  nations  which  are  sur- 
rendering nothing  by  signing  this  treaty, 
and  which.  In  the  final  analysis,  have  a 
direct  interest  In  the  maintenance  by  this 
Nation  of  a  strong  and  vital  deterrent  to 
the  aggressive  tendencies  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Let  me  say  a  further  word  about  the 
Joint  Chiefs  and  their  role  in  this  mat- 
ter. From  the  testimony  which  I  heard 
beginning  last  September  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Chiefs  were  not  fully  consulted 
about  the  military  aspects  and  impUca- 
tions  of  the  various  nuclear  test  ban  pro- 
posals. I  am  convinced  that  this  Is  true 
with  respect  to  the  treaty  now  pending 
before  us.  Their  role  in  this  matter 
seems  to  have  been  consistently  down- 
graded, and  I  am  concerned  about  the 
thinking  of  those  who  would  commit  to 
us  a  treaty  which  has  such  a  direct  and 
momentous  effect  on  our  Mihtary  Estab- 
lishment without  full,  exhaustive,  and 


thorough  consultation  with  our  top  mili- 
tary planners. 

I  say  this  again  with  aU  deference  to 
all  parties  concerned,  military  and  civil- 
Ian.  Even  apart  from  the  treaty,  these 
words  need  to  be  said.  Not  in  criticism 
of  anyone,  but  these  words  should  be 
said  with  reference  to  the  necessity  of 
our  top  military  men  being  consulted  in 
advance.  As  General  LeMay  said,  the 
decision  had  already  been  made.  The 
lights  had  already  been  run — to  say 
whether  they  were  green  or  red  is  only 
argumentative.  So  far  as  the  executive 
department  is  concerned,  the  matter  had 
been  concluded  when  the  military  men 
got  Into  it  in  a  comprehensive  way. 

I  know  that  there  are  those  who  have 
given  assurance  that  the  Chiefs  were 
fully  consulted,  but  let  me  cite  the  rec- 
ord. First,  there  is  the  fact  that,  for 
some  strange  reason,  no  high-ranking 
military  officer  accompanied  the  Harri- 
man  delegation  to  Moscow. 

I  asked  Secretary  Rusk  in  the  open 
hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  why  one  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  or  some  other  military  representa- 
tive was  not  taken  to  Moscow.  I  received 
a  very  fine  answer.  He  said  It  was  not 
considered  necessary.  I  do  not  know  ex- 
actly how  to  Interpret  that.  It  could 
have  been  a  short  answer,  although  I 
am  sure  he  did  not  mean  to  be  curt. 
Giving  it  a  literal  interpretation,  it  was 
said  that  no  military  adviser  was  needed. 

Next  I  cite  a  question  and  answer  ex- 
change from  General  LeMay's  testimony 
on  August  16: 

Senator  Goldwatek.  Did  Mr.  McNamara 
visit  with  you  prior  to  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Harrlman  to  Moscow? 

General   LeMat.  No,   sir. 

Senator  Oolowatek.  On  this  treaty?  Has 
he  visited  with  you  since  on  this  treaty? 

General  LeMat.  No,  sir. 

General  LeMay  also  said  Secretary 
McNamara  "did  not  come  down  to  a  full 
meeting  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  discuss 
the  treaty.  He  did  not  discuss  it  with 
me  personally." 

Adm.  George  W.  Anderson,  Jr.,  former 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  when  he  ap- 
peared before  the  subcommittee  on  Au- 
gust 23,  was  asked  "did  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara consult  with  you  about  this 
specific  treaty?"    He  replied: 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection.  Secretary 
McNamara  did  not  discuss  this  particular 
treaty  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  while  I 
was  present  prior  to  the  first  of  August. 

There  was  then  the  following  question 
and  answer: 

Mr.  Kendall.  Then  I  take  It  that  you  are 
saying  that  there  was  no  discussion  by  Sec- 
retary McNamara  with  you  or  the  Joint 
Chiefs  when  you  were  present  prior  to  Mr. 
Harrlman  going  to  Moscow  and  proposing 
this  treaty. 

Admiral  Andesson.  On  this  particular 
treaty,  that  is  correct. 

The  fact  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  were 
not  consulted  and  given  the  opportunity 
to  present  their  views  as  to  the  military 
implications  of  the  treaty  prior  to  our 
commitment  comes  through  loud  and 
clear  on  the  record  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Let  me  now  discuss  rather  briefly  the 
military  and  technical  aspects  and  im- 
plications of  missile  tests  bans — a  subject 


on  which  the  Preparedness  Subcommit- 
tee held  hearing  for  11  months.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  depth  and  range 
of  these  inquiries  was  greater  than  any 
conducted  by  any  other  committee  of 
the  Congress  on  this  subject  in  a  long 
while. 

Before  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the 
military  implications  of  the  treaty,  how- 
ever, I  would  like  to  point  out  a  fact  that 
seems  to  have  been  generally  overlooked. 
This  fact  is  that  exactly  one-half — 12 
of  the  24,  to  be  precise — of  the  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  the  subcommittee 
are  identified  by  backers  of  the  treaty 
as  being  proponents  of  It.  These  were 
Adm.  George  Anderson,  former  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations;  Dr.  Norris  E.  Brad- 
bury, Director  of  Los  Alamos  Laboratory ; 
Dr.  Harold  Brown.  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering;  William  C. 
Foster,  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency;  Dr.  Leland  Ha- 
worth.  then  with  the  AEC;  Gen.  C\irtls 
LeMay.  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff;  Dr. 
Franklin  Long,  then  ACDA's  Director  of 
Science  and  Technology;  John  McCone. 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence;  Adm. 
David  McDonald.  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions; Paul  H.  Nltze.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  International  Secuiity 
Affairs;  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor.  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  Gen. 
Earle  G.  Wheeler.  Army  Chief  of  Staff. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Going  back  over 
the  several  pages  of  the  Senator's  manu- 
script. It  seems  to  me  the  Impression 
may  be  gathered,  on  the  basis  of  the 
testimony  cited,  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  were  under  some  compulsion  to  ac- 
cept this  treaty.  I  wish  to  state  for  the 
record  that  is  not  so.  I  know  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  not  stated  that 
and  does  not  intend  that,  but  I  am  afraid 
the  implication  may  get  out  that  some 
sort  of  pressure  was  used. 

I  recall,  for  example,  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Defense 
Committee  asked  the  question  directly 
of  General  LeMay  and  other  members  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  If  there  was 
any  pressure  exerted.  The  answer  was 
"No." 

I  can  well  Imagine  anyone  exerting 
any  pressure  on  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  caliber  of  General 
LeMay  and  his  colleagues. 

Then,  during  the  course  of  the  execu- 
tive hearing,  since  which  time  the  rec- 
ord has  been  cleared,  the  question  was 
asked  specifically  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana — now  speaking — of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  if  he  was 
in  favor  of  the  ratification  of  this  treaty, 
and  the  answers  came  back.  yes.  they 
were,  provided  the  four  safeguards — 
which  the  Senator  knows  about — were 
Included. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  every 
single  Senator  was  then  and  is  now  in 
favor  of  these  safeguards.  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  there  were  no  pressures 
used  on  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  each  member 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  when  asked,  indi- 
vidually stated  he  was  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty,  provided  the  four  safe- 
guards were  included. 
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In  the  statement  made  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Preparedness.  I  point  to  the  fact  that 
he  has  stated  that  "exactly  one-half— 
12  of  the  24,  to  be  precise— of  the  wlt- 
neaaes  who  appeared  before  the  subcom- 
mittee are  identified  by  backers  of  the 
treaty  as  being  proponents  of  it." 

Mr.  STENNI8.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
Interrupt  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD     Yes. 

Mr  8TENNTS.  May  I  inquire  why  the 
Senator  from  Montana  asked  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  to  yield?  Does  he 
have  a  question  to  propound? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  begr  the  Senator's 
pardon.  As  I  said  in  the  beginning.  I  was 
not  disagreeing  with  what  the  Senator 
said,  but  I  was  concerned  about  what 
Interpretation  might  be  placed  on  it.  I 
thought,  for  the  purpose  of  the  Record, 
it  might  be  well  to  bring  up  this  question. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Go  ahead  and  finish 
your  question,  please. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    No :  that  Is  enough. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  been  sitting  here  during  the  Sen- 
ator's very  able  speech.  I  thought  per- 
haps I  should  make  clear  that  my  in- 
terpretation of  what  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  been  getting  at  is  that, 
first,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  not 
coerced 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  were  not  con- 
sulted. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    "Riat  is  second. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Second,  at  least  one 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  said 
had  it  not  t)een  negotiated  and  signed 
by  many  other  countries,  he  probably 
would  have  been  against  the  treaty. 

As  I  deduce  what  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  getting  at,  the  so-called 
unilateral  action  or  so-called  world 
opinion  being  put  forward  as  a  consid- 
eration for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  was 
not,  in  his  opinion,  a  fair  consideration 
for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  have  to 
evaluate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  too.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  summed  up  the  situation. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  3rield  to  me  In  connection 
with  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  always  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  On  page  394  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  hear- 
ings— and  this  particular  part  was  orig- 
inally taken  in  executive  session 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  win  permit  me,  before  he  goes 
into  that  subject.  I  wish  to  l)e  courteous 
to  any  Senator,  but  there  is  some  con- 
sideration due  to  a  Senator  who  has  the 
floor.  Will  the  Senator  permit  me  to 
complete  my  remarks,  which  will  not  take 
very  long? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Certainly.  The 
Senator  has  every  rie^t  to  complete  his 
remarks  without  any  interruption.  It 
was  only  because  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
injected  this  thought  and  left  it  In  the 
air  that  I  thought 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thought  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  was  about  to  discuss  what 
General  LeMay  said. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  It  had  to  do  with 
the  point  which  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
raised.  

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  want  to  be  courteous 
to  j the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  who  Is 
compelled  to  be  absent  from  the  Cham- 
ber part  of  the  time,  but  I  should  like  to 
complete  this  speech. 

It  was  on  the  basis  of  all  of  the  testi- 
mony which  the  subcommittee  heard  that 
we  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  treaty 
wduld  result  in  the  following  military 
disadvantages: 

t\Y%t.  The  United  States  will  not  be 
able  to  match  the  performance  already 
deinonstrated  by  the  Soviet  Union  In 
weiapons  yielding  more  than  about  30 
megatons.  We  are  told  that  the  United 
Stutes  has  no  requirement  for  such 
weapons.  The  statement  Is  not  fully  ac- 
cvfate.  The  record  will  disclose  that  a 
mjitary  requirement  for  such  a  device 
ha^s  been  expressly  stated.  It  has  not 
befen  granted,  but  its  requirements  have 

31  stated, 
econd.  The  United  States,  by  being 
,ble  to  test  such  very  high  yield  weap- 
ons, will  continue  to  be  unable  to  real- 
istically assess  their  military  value.  The 
reference  here  is  to  so-called  big  bombs. 

JlThird.  The  United  States  will  not  be 
le  to  acquire  the  knowledge  it  needs 
the  performance  of  weapons  at  high 
itude.  Without  such  tests  there  will 
bd  unresolved  uncertainties  atkout  both 
the  warheads  and  radar  performance  of 
any  anti-ballistic-missile  system  employ- 
ing nuclear  weapons. 

Fourth.  The  United  States  will  be 
unable  to  prove  the  performance  and  re- 
liability of  anti-ballistic-missile  systems 
udder  conditions  in  which  the  defensive 
missiles,  the  radars  and  the  warheads 
aue  exposed  to  nuclear  explosions.  With- 
out the  confidence  that  such  testing 
ai)ne  will  bring,  I  t>elieve  it  is  unlikely 
tliat  any  program  as  demanding  of  na- 
tional resources  as  this  may  prove  to  be 
will  ever  reach  operational  status.  Gen. 
Cptis  LeMay  told  us: 

tl  think  you  probably  can  build  one  (an 
A6M  system)  that  will  work,  but  how  well  It 
IsT  going  to  work,  what  degree  of  effl- 
clfncy  It  is  going  to  have  is  something  else 
a^aln  *  *  *.  The  thing  you  will  not  know 
Is  how  effective  our  radar  and  control  and 
guidance  system  U  going  to  be  •  •  •  under 
conditions  of  nuclear  war.  This  we  do  not 
know  •   •  •  and  I  would  prefer  to  test. 

That  is  a  military  man  speaking  on  a 
iHilitary  subject.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
tie  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  We  are  all  deeply  con- 
cerned about  this  matter  and  gravely  in- 
t^ested  in  it,  of  course.  Because  of  the 
experience  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Preparedness,  I  wish  to  ask  him 
wiiether  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  in 
tie  course  of  the  testimony  adduced  be- 
fdre  this  committee  it  was  revealed  by 
the  witnesses  that  the  high-test  yield  of 
Russian  bombs  enabled  them  to  procure 
advantages  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
antiballistic  missile  missile. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Yes;  they  are  related. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Would  it  not  be  pos- 
sible that  by  the  very  use  of  the  high-test 


explosive  they  did  procure  some  infor- 
mation with  reject  to  the  electromag- 
netic energy  bomb,  which  would  enable 
them  to  do  away  with  our  effort  to  retali- 
ate on  our  so-called  second  strike? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  that  is  a  possi- 
bility. It  Is  one  of  the  grave  questions 
Involved.  I  shall  mention  the  second - 
strike  feature  later  in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  If  the  electromag- 
netic energy  bomb  had  such  a  potential, 
would  it  not  l)e  possible  to  neutralize,  in 
their  silos,  the  Atlas,  Minuteman,  and 
the  other  missiles? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  certainly  a 
possibility.  I  say  "possibility"  because 
it  is  not  known. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  come  from  a  State 
where  missile  sites  are  located,  and 
therefore  I  and  my  people  are  very  much 
Interested  in  this  subject. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  will  mention  that  point  next. 
I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  interest 
in  the  subject. 

Fifth.  The  United  States  will  not  be 
able  to  verify  the  ability  of  its  hardened 
underground  missile  systems  to  survive 
close-in  high-yield  nuclear  explosions. 
This  is  where  the  Wyoming  missile  sites 
come  into  the  picture.  They  have  been 
tested  as  to  their  workability  in  calm- 
ness and  peace  and  tranqiiillity,  and 
they  work  that  way.  However,  we  do 
not  know  how  they  will  work  with  a  nu- 
clear explosion  somewhere  near "  them. 
When  I  say  "near"  I  do  not  mean  a  direct 
hit  or  nearby.  I  mean  a  near  miss. 
They  have  not  been  tested  under  those 
conditions.  The  fact  is  not  generally 
known.  They  have  not  been  tested  as  to 
their  survivability,  even  though  they  are 
hardened.  They  have  not  been  tested 
as  to  their  survivability  In  case  of  a  high- 
yield  nuclear  explosion.  I  do  not  mean 
that  they  would  not  survive  physically, 
but  there  is  a  question  as  to  the  effect  of 
electromagnetic  phenomena  upon  them. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Recently  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson  1, 
made  an  inspection  of  the  missile  sites  In 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  Nebraska. 
What  the  Senator  has  Just  now  stated 
was  discovered  with  respect  to  the  hard- 
ening process  and  also  with  respect  to 
the  fact  that  they  had  not  been  tested 
out. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  talk  about  hard- 
ening, and  we  are  told  that  we  believe 
they  will  withstand  a  concussion  from  a 
nearby  explosion.  However,  they  have 
not  been  tested  in  that  respect.  We  do 
not  know  how  they  will  react  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  electrical  system  and 
what  their  response  will  be  to  nuclear 
effects  should  there  be  an  explosion 
nearby. 

Sixth.  The  United  States  will  be  un- 
able to  verify  the  ability  of  its  reentry 
vehicles  and  warheads  to  penetrate  to 
enemy  targets  under  defensive  nuclear 
attack. 

That  means  that  we  would  be  unable 
to  verify  how  our  missile  launchers 
would  react  under  attack,  and  whether 
they  would  work;  and  we  would  not  be 
able  to  verify  the  ability  of  the  warheads 
at  the  other  end  to  survive  and  reach 
the  target  in  a  nuclear  environment. 
We  have  not  made  complete  tests  under 
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those  conditions.  Testing  has  not  been 
completed.  These  are  some  of  the  haz- 
ards that  are  involved  in  the  reservations 
with  which  the  Joint  Chiefs  labored,  and 
which,  in  their  Judgment  and  in  their 
recommendations,  are  to  be  cut  off. 

Seventh.  The  treaty  will  allow  the 
Soviet  Union  to  equal  U.S.  accomplish- 
ments in  the  design  and  performance  of 
tactical  weapons — that  means  smaller 
weapons — without  any  equivalent  op- 
portunity for  the  United  States  to  draw 
even  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  very  high- 
yield  weapons. 

This  point  is  put  In  the  technical  lan- 
guage that  I  mentioned  in  the  beginning. 
The  treaty  denies  us  testing  in  the 
atmosphere,  where  we  are  weakest. 
This  is  what  should  be  done  with  regard 
to  the  missile  launchers  in  Wyoming  and 
elsewhere,  when  the  missiles  met  air 
filled  with  effects  of  nuclear  explosions. 
We  would  be  cut  off  from  testing  in  that 
area.  In  which  the  Soviets  are  strongest. 
They  need  testing  with  respect  to  weap- 
ons that  can  be  tested  undergroimd. 

Eighth.  The  treaty  would  deny  a  val- 
uable source  of  intelligence  to  the  United 
States  on  Soviet  test  programs  gained 
from  the  analysis  of  radioactive  debris. 
It  will  reinforce  the  difBculties  already 
imposed  by  Soviet  secrecy  practices. 

Furthermore,  we  were  told  by  the  De- 
fense Atomic  Support  Agency,  which  is 
responsible  for  coordinating  defense  re- 
quirements for  weapons  effects  tests  and 
for  conducting  such  tests  that,  imder 
this  treaty,  it  could  not  fulfill  its  mission 
or  satisfy  the  needs  of  our  military  serv- 
ices. Similar  statements  were  made  by 
Gen.  Bernard  Schriever,  commander  of 
the  Air  Force  Systems  Command,  and 
Gen.  Thomas  S.  Power,  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command, 
which  repeatedly  emphasized  the  need 
for  operational  testing  of  SAC's  weapons 
systems. 

That  is  the  operational  testing  that 
has  been  discussed.  Not  a  single  senior 
military  officer  claimed  that  the  treaty 
would  Improve  our  military  posture. 

Reference  was  made  by  General 
Wheeler,  and  perhaps  by  others,  to  the 
possibility  that  there  might  be  some  ben- 
efit from  stopping  the  Soviets  from  test- 
ing in  the  atmosphere  and  that  this 
would  accrue  to  our  benefit.  However, 
no  one  claims  that  the  treaty  would 
strengthen  or  improve  our  own  military 
posture. 

The  military  disadvantages  which  will 
flow  from  this  treaty  are  clear,  concise, 
and  almost  Indisputable.  The  political 
and  foreign  policy  advantages  which  are 
claimed  for  it  are,  in  my  view,  nebulous, 
uncertain,  and  unconvincing. 

Let  me  give  the  Senate  the  benefit  of 
the  views  of  Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  Jr.,  the 
very  able  director  of  the  Livermore  Lab- 
oratory of  Lawrence  Radiation  Labora- 
tory, upon  the  relationship  of  and  neces- 
sity for  continued  atmospheric  testing  in 
several  important  areas,  including  the 
development  of  an  ABM  system  and  the 
determination  of  possible  warhead,  re- 
entry vehicle,  and  missile  launch  site  vul- 
nerabilities. This  directly  bears  on  the 
military  disadvantages  of  the  treaty. 

I  cannot  understand  how  Dr.  Foster's 
testimony  can  be  ignored.    It  is  clear  as 
crystal,  positive,  and  definite.    He  may 
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have  been  contradicted  by  some  other 
scientists  on  various  poInt&  However, 
there  Is  nothing  clearer  In  all  the  testi- 
mony, I  believe,  than  his  testimony,  and 
this  is  particularly  within  his  field.  In 
response  to  a  query  by  the  sxibcommlttee, 
Dr.  Foster  said: 

The  operation  of  an  ABM  system  (United 
States  or  UJBjSJEt.)  is  almost  certain  to  in- 
volve more  than  one  nuclear  burst.  The 
first  question  to  ask  in  connection  with  any 
ABM  system  is  whether  It  will  work  after  a 
nuclear  explosion  occurs  in  the  vicinity. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  mentioned 
that  point. 

Such  a  detonation  could  be  the  result  of 
one  of  our  own  warheads  Intercepting  an 
enemy  warhead,  or  the  detonaUon  of  an 
enemy  warhead.  The  problem  posed  by  our 
own  detonations  Is  one  which  must  be  solved 
if  we  field  any  ABM  system.  It  involves  the 
various  blackout  and  other  electromagnetic 
phenomena  affecting  the  functioning  of  ra- 
dar, as  well  as  the  hardness  of  our  defensive 
missiles.  A  suitable  preliminary  test  would 
be  to  attempt  to  shoot  at  one  incoming 
target  after  a  nuclear  weapon  simulating 
a  previous  defensive  burst  has  been  exploded. 
All  of  the  questions  having  to  do  with  such 
a  test  have  not  been  resolved  to  date.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  their  resolution 
will  not  come  from  having  a  general  picture 
of  the  physical  phenomena  InvolvMl,  but 
from  actually  verifying  that  thousands  of 
components  work  after  being  exposed  to  a 
nuclear  exploeion. 

That  is  the  test  he  would  require. 

Slnoe  we  have  made  no  such  tests,  we  do 
not  know  how  cloeely  we  could  space  our 
defensive  burst  from  either  the  radar  or  the 
missile  vulnerability  standpoint,  and  there- 
fore we  do  not  know  what  kind  of  an  at- 
tack any  ABM  system  we  may  propose  could 
defend  against. 

The  inverse  problem  of  penetrating  an  en- 
emy system — 

That  is,  the  targets — 

i.e.,  of  finding  out  the  hardness  of  ova  own 
warheads  and  reentry  Tehlcles.  also  requlree 
atmospheric  tests.  The  main  destructive  ef- 
fect oX  a  defensive  burst  probably  comes  from 
the  combined  effecta  of  the  neutrons  it  puts 
out  and  the  blast  pressure  it  causes.  We  do 
not  know  at  present  of  a  reliable  way  to  test 
vulnerability  to  these  combined  effects  un- 
derground. 

We  shall  be  limited  to  undergroxmd 
testing,  and  we  do  not  know  how  to  make 
those  tests  underground. 

While  we  will  try  and  find  one,  experience 
shows  that  such  simiUation  experiments 
measiu^  at  best  only  the  weaknesses  of  the 
system  tested  which  have  already  been  iden- 
tified, with  no  assurance  that  the  main  weak- 
ness has  been  found. 

A  third  area  where  atmospheric  tests  seem 
to  me  to  be  required  is  that  of  vulnerabUlty 
of  our  bases  and,  possibly,  of  o\ir  missiles 
while  in  powered  flights.  Here  again,  the 
main  reason  for  nuclear  tests  is  not  a  clear- 
cut  theoretical  one,  but  stems  from  the  fact 
that  these  bases,  together  with  their  missiles, 
are  probably  the  most  complex  systems  we 
have  ever  built,  and  that  the  effects  of  a 
nuclear  burst  on  even  simpler  systems  are 
not  known  in  any  detail  or  accuracy. 

Those  are  not  my  words;  they  are  the 
conclusions  of  Dr.  Foster,  the  man  In 
charge  of  our  radiation  laboratory  at 
Livermore,  Calif. 

There  is  assurance  through  exercises  that 
the  bases  will  function  IX  they  are  not  at- 
tacked. There  bi  doubt  concerning  their 
vulnerability  to  an  actual  attack.    This  lack 


of  knowledge  cannot  help  influencing  our 
policy  in  the  future. 

Those  are  serious  words,  indeed.  How 
are  we  to  set  arotmd  them?  How  can 
we  act  with  any  confidence  if  we  stop 
the  very  land  of  testing  which  this  man 
says  Is  necessary  to  demonstrate  what 
will  happen,  with  detail  and  accuracy, 
at  a  time  when  our  bombers  have  stopped 
coming  off  the  line.  Those  in  the  inven- 
tory are  bejng  decreased  In  nimibers 
every  day,  and  we  are  more  and  more, 
with  each  setting  sun,  depending  on  mis- 
siles as  a  defense  for  ourselves  and  the 
Western  World.  Until  we  know  more 
about  their  vulnerability  and  their  re- 
liability under  the  most  adverse  condi- 
tions, how  can  we  deny  ourselves  the 
needed  testing? 

In  assessing  the  relative  military  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  the  treaty 
and  in  determining  where  superiority 
will  ultimately  come  to  rest  in  the  field 
of  nuclear  weaponry  and  delivery  sys- 
tems, it  is  importsmt  that  we  bear  in 
mind  that  our  information  is  limited  by 
the  closed  nature  of  the  Soviet  society 
and  by  our  intelligence  capabilities. 
Even  John  McCone,  the  able  and  re- 
spected Director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
will  concede  that  intelligence  is  far  from 
being  an  exact  science  and  that  available 
evidence  does  not  always  answer  fully 
the  difficult  questions  which  our  policy- 
makers must  ask.  In  the  absence  of  so- 
called  hard  intelligence,  intelligence 
judgments  must  be  substituted,  and  such 
judgments  are  not  always  correct.  They 
are  particularly  uncertain  when  they  re- 
late to  the  future  military  capabilities 
and  intentions  of  an  unfriendly  nation. 
These  carefully  worded  qualifications 
emphasize  that  no  matter  how  thorough 
are  the  processes  of  intelligence  collec- 
tion and  evaluation,  uncertainties  can 
and  do  remain. 

I  do  not  have  to  remind  the  Senate  of 
the  failure  last  fall  of  the  intelligence 
community  to  detect  the  introduction  ol 
strategic  missiles  into  Cuba  until  i^oto- 
graphs  of  nearly  operational  missile  sites 
were  obtained  at  the  eleventh  hour. 
Cuba  is  only  a  short  90  miles  from  our 
shores  and  it  only  recently  became  a  po- 
lice state.  Think  how  much  greater  the 
margin  for  error  is  when  we  are  oper- 
ating against  a  state  which  has  developed 
and  perfected  its  security  techniques  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years. 

The  reference  to  our  intelligence  with 
regard  to  Cuba  is  not  a  refiection  upon 
anyone.  It  merely  points  out  the  great 
difficulties  and  the  terrifying  uncertain- 
ties in  which  these  men  operate. 

If  our  intelligence  estimates  of  So- 
viet military  capabilities  and  intentions 
are  significantly  in  error,  then,  this  treaty 
may  impose  far  greater  disadvantages 
and  risks  than  we  can  now  anticipate. 
In  any  event,  in  order  to  safeguard  our- 
selves against  possible  intelligence  errors 
and  deficiencies,  it  is  essential  that  we 
maintain  a  clear  and  safe  margin  of  mil- 
itary superiority  over  the  Soviets.  We 
possess  such  a  margin  now.  I  believe 
that  it  may  be  impossible  to  maintain 
this  margin  in  future  years  if  this  treaty 
is  ratified. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  offer  one  last 
word  of  warning.    We  are  told  by  the 
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treaty  advocates  that  the  treaty  la  an 
"important  first  step."  The  fact  that  it 
U  Tlewed  as  a  "first  step"  troubles  me 
greats.  I  gravely  fear  that  the  next 
step  may  involve  even  more  serious 
dancer  to  our  security. 

The  preamble  of  the  treaty  recites 
that  the  parties  have  "as  their  principal 
aim  the  speediest  possible  achievement 
of  an  agreement  on  general  and  complete 
disarmament"  and  also  that  they — the 
ptutles — seek  "to  achieve  the  discontin- 
uance of  all  test  explosions  of  nuclear 
weapons  for  all  time." 

I  am  compelled  to  raise  the  question 
of  what  our  commitments  will  be  if  the 
treaty  is  ratified.  What  will  the  next 
step  be?  Will  we  be  presented  with  a 
treaty  banning  tests  In  all  envlromnents 
accompcmled  by  the  argiiment  that  the 
Senate  has  already  endorsed  such  a 
treaty  In  view  of  the  preamble  of  the 
present  treaty?  Will  a  nonaggresslon 
IMtct  follow?  Are  we,  by  endorsing  this 
treaty,  including  its  preamble,  indicat- 
ing in  advance  that  we  approve  the  con- 
cept of  an  agreement  on  complete  gen- 
eral disarmament? 

I  do  xu>t  suggest  that  such  a  treaty 
will  be  submitted.    I  do  not  suggest  that 
anything  has  been  done  along  this  line 
that  has  not  been  made  public.     I  am 
saying  that  possibly  this  will  be  the  next 
step,  and  that  we  have  not  given  proper 
consideration  to  the  Implications  of  the 
first  step  as  It  may  have  a  bearing  on  the 
second  step.    Certainly  there  is  more  to 
the  picture  than  merely  the  treaty  itself. 
Much  as  I  fear  the  effect  of  this  so- 
called  first  step  I  have  even  greater  fears 
of  what  it  may  portend  In  the  way  of 
further  compacts  with  the  Soviets  which 
may  affect  the  quality  or  quantity  of 
our  Military  Establishment  even  more 
drastically.     It  has  already  been  sug- 
gested that  there  be  a  reciprocal  burning 
of  bombers  and  that  we  unilaterally  cut 
back  on  the  production  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons  to    a    substantial    extent.    Is    this 
treaty  a  first  step  toward  activities  of 
this  type?    I  do  not  say  it  is;  I  simply 
false  the  point  that  very  possibly  this  will 
be  a  part  of  the  picture.     We  are  not 
getting  the  proper  concessions.    We  are 
not  getting  any  kind  of  inspection  agree- 
ments.   We  are  not  committing  R\issla 
in  the  fields  In  which  she  needs  most  to 
be  committed.    We  have  given  her  the 
advantage  of  testing  vmderground.    The 
treaty  within  itself  does  not  make  any 
real  progress. 

I  doubt  that  we  can  appraise  intelli- 
gently the  desirability  of  this  treaty  as 
a  first  step  imless  we  know  what  suc- 
cessive steps  are  contemplated.  I  must 
again  wonder  whether  the  ratification  of 
this  treaty  will  be  Interpreted,  in  view 
of  its  preamble,  as  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  it  approves  in  prin- 
ciple of  an  agreement  banning  all  nu- 
clear testing  without  proper  inspections, 
or  that  it  approves  In  principle  of  a  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament  treaty. 
People  ask  me,  "What  kind  of  treaty, 
then,  would  you  agree  to?" 

It  is  not  necessary  to  agree  to  a  treaty 
with  someone  In  whom  we  have  no  con- 
fidence. As  I  see  It.  In  the  beginning. 
the  really  fair  and  square  treaty,  the 
only    kind   that    would    be    acceptable, 
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would  be  a  treaty  to  stop  nuclear  testing, 
with  each  nation  verifying  the  other's 
actions  by  having  reasonable  and  fully 
entforeeable  on-the-spot  Inspection. 

The  number  of  Inspections  that  we, 
Ini  our  talks  and  negotiations,  claimed 
were  necessary  was  30,  then  20,  then 
dovm  to  15,  and  on  down  to  12.  Then 
we  said  that  seven  would  be  sufficient 
and  at  least  one  of  our  civilian  high  de- 
fefise  officials  has  Indicated  that  he 
thought  five  would  be  adequate. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  stated.  I  have 
gitave  and  serious  misgivings  about  the 
treaty.  Upon  the  information  which  is 
avaUable  to  me,  I  can  only  view  It  as  a 
step  toward  degrading  the  security  of 
the  United  States — not  as  a  first  step 
toward  the  peaceful  world  we  all  desire. 
I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  con- 
clusion of  the  report  of  the  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee  that  serious — per- 
haps even  formidable — military  and 
tachnical  dlsadvsuitages  to  the  United 
States  will  result  if  the  treaty  is  ratified. 
Those  are  not  just  my  words.  Those 
words  are  concurred  In  by  every  mem- 
ber of  this  seven-member  subcommittee, 
e|:cept  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  SaltonstallI.  who  thought  they 
wiere  a  little  too  pessimistic 


kansas  understands  my  remarks  about 
such  executive  agreements,  and  under- 
stands that  no  attack  on  him  was  being 
made. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  merely  wish  to 
submit  It  for  the  Information  of  the  Sen- 
ate. This  has  always  been  a  rather  trou- 
blesome subject,  and  still  Is;  I  thought 
the  memorandiun  would  be  interesting  to 
Senators. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Certainly  I  have  no 
objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ExBcxmvi   Agriements 

During  dl»cuB«ion  of  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  there  have  been  reference*  to  the  poe- 
slblllty  that  the  President  by  executive  agree- 
ment may  seek  to  amend  the  treaty. 

The  President  has  stated  unequivocally 
that  all  amendments  to  this  treaty  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  lt«  advice  and 
consent.  Nevertheless  It  may  be  helpful  to 
the  Senate  to  refresh  Its  recollection  on  the 
subject  of  executive  agreemente. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  terms  "executive 
agreement"  encompyasses  two  types  of  agree- 
ments. 

First  are  executive  agreements  authorized 
by  act  of  Congress.  In  these  Instances,  ac- 
cording to  Charles  Cheney  Hyde,  "the  Presi- 
dent has  been  deemed   •    •    •   to  be  the  mere 
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T!re  a  iibiie  iajo  ycsauui^juv.  ucuk  uoa  u^^u  vA^^m^^y*  »^  —  — 

I  repeat  that  I  agree  wholeheartedly     agent  of  the  legislative  department  of  the 
...     .:  ,       ,-_    -*  .,.»-- 1.  „#  t-\x^      flnvemment"   <Hvde.  vol.  2.  D.  1406). 


With  the  conclusion  of  the  report  of  the 
Preparedness  Subcommittee  that  seri- 
ous— perhaps  even  formidable — military 
and  technical  disadvantages  to  the 
United  States  will  result  If  the  treaty  Is 
ratified.  In  my  judgment,  these  are  not 
outweighed  or  counterbalanced  by  the 
somewhat  doubtful  political  advantages 
!«hich  would  result.  I,  for  one.  cannot 
find  it  in  my  heart  in  today's  world  to 
ctist  my  vote  in  favor  of  approval  of  a 
treaty  which  admittedly  will  make  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  develop  and  produce 
the  highest  quality  of  weapons  of  which 
our  science  and  technology  are  capable. 
Particularly  Is  this  true  when  all  of  the 
e(vidence  available  to  me  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Soviets  will  be  in- 
hibited by  the  treaty  primarily  in  the 
fields  in  which  they  already  have  superi- 
ority. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  will  cast  my 
vote  against  approval  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  concluded  my 
speech. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
j^eld? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Since  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ptxlbright]  has  t>een 
waiting.  I  yield  first  to  him.  Then  I 
Will  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
1  had  previously  asked  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  to  wait. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Oeorgla  FMr.  Russell  1  and  other  Sena- 
tors have  raised  questions  about  execu- 
tive agreements  in  connection  with 
treaties.  I  have  had  prepared  a  memo- 
randum on  this  subject;  and  If  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  will  agree,  I  should 
like  to  have  It  printed  In  the  Record. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  very  glad  to 
ugree.    I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Ar- 


Oovemment"  (Hyde,  vol.  2,  p.  1406). 

The  second  type  of  executive  agreements 
enccwnpasses  those  undertaken  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  basis  of  his  own  authority".  Thus, 
to  take  simple  cases,  the  President  might 
agree  to  exchange  Anxbassadors  with  another 
country,  convene  a  conference,  or  conduct 
Joint  military  exercises  with  another  country. 

Yet  in  even  these  simple  cases  which  do 
not  Involve  a  legislative  mandate  before  the 
agreements  are  made,  the  Congress  can 
negate  them.  It  can  refuse  to  confirm  the 
Ambassador,  or  fall  to  appropriate  funds  for 
the  conference  or  the  Joint  military  enter- 
prise. 

Obviously  executive  agreements  of  the  type 
I  am  now  discussing  can  be  on  more  signif- 
icant subjects  and  might  even  approach 
such  significance  as  to  require  ai>proval  by 
the  treaty  process. 

In  these  borderline  cases,  the  President 
acts  at  his  peril  if  he  resolves  doubtful  cases 
against  submitting  them  to  the  Senate  for 
Its  advice  and  consent  because  of  the  puni- 
tive action  which  can  be  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress. Including  Impeachment. 

Another  quotation  from  Hyde  is  helpful  on 
this  point.    He  writes: 

"The  exact  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
concerning  the  making  of  treaties  did  more 
than  prescribe  the  manner  In  which  they 
were  to  be  concluded.  The  declaration  that 
the  President  'shall  have  Power  by  and  with 
the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate,  to 
make  Treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  concur"  (art.  II,  sec.  2.  par. 
2)  sustains  the  conclusion  that  It  was  not 
to  be  rendered  abortive  by  recourse  to  a 
different  procedure  for  the  use  of  which  no 
provision  was  made,  and  that  there  were  to 
be  found  tests  of  improper  evasion  In  the 
character  of  what  was  sought  to  be  achieved 
despite  the  absence  of  a  specific  testual  pro- 
hibition. Otherwise,  the  scheme  for  the  co- 
operative action  of  the  President  and  the 
Senate  would  have  been  a  relatively  value- 
less injunction,  and  the  solitary  constitu- 
tional guide  for  contracting  would  have  been 
of  slight  worth." 

There  is  no  point  in  denying  that  a  Presi- 
dent has  tremendovis  power.  The  Presi- 
dent can  suspend  tests,  as  President  Elsen- 
however  did  during  the  moratorium.  He 
might  have  suspended  tests  on  the  luisls  of 
an    Executive    agreement    with    Mr.    Khru- 


shchev and,  short  of  impeachment  or  some 
other  type  of  punitive  congressional  action, 
he  could  have  gotten  away  with  such  an 
agreement  at  least  on  a  short-term  basis. 

But  this  Is  our  constitutional  system  of 
checks  and  balances.  We  can  conjure  up  all 
kinds  of  bogeymen.  If  we  set  out  to  do  so. 

Every  Senator  knows  that  the  President 
caJi  create  situations  which  would  put  this 
country  at  war,  despite  the  constitutional 
provision  that  Congress  has  power  to  declare 
war.  It  would  do  no  good  for  the  Senate  to 
pass  resolutions  prohibiting  the  President 
from  getting  us  Into  situations  of  war  poten- 
tial, without  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Indeed,  without  this  treaty,  the  President 
would  clearly  have  had  the  power  to  suspend 
tests  underground,  without  the  advice,  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Now  with  the  treaty 
he  has  committed  himself  not  only  to  all 
other  parties,  but  to  the  Senate  In  particular, 
to  undertake  no  amendments  without  our 
consent. 

What  more  can  we  ask? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  With  regard  to 
this  question  of  consultation,  I  would  not 
like  to  have  the  Record  indicate  that 
there  was  no  consultation  either  with 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  or  with  Con- 
gress, and  especially  with  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Preparedness,  of  which  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  chairman. 
Last  year,  on  several  occasions,  this  mat- 
ter was  brought  up  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  and  its  Dis- 
armament Sut)committee.  as  well  as 
before  the  Armed  Services  Subcommittee 
on  Preparedness.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in 
1962,  Mr.  Poster  came  before  the  sub- 
committee and  discussed  this  matter  at 
some  length? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Foster  was  our 
first  witness  at  our  hearings,  which  we 
started  in  September  of  1962. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  In  August 
1962.  Ambassador  Dean.  I  believe,  who 
lias  been  our  negotiator,  discussed  this 
with  the  subcommittee,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  recall  that  he 
did. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  According  to  rec- 
ords supplied  me  he  was  there  on  Augiist 
2,  1962. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  We  did  not  sUrt 
nur  hearings  until  September;  and  Am- 
bassador Dean  was  never  before  our  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Then  the  infor- 
mation given  to  me  must  be  wrong. 

On  September  17,  apparently,  the  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  again  met  with 
Mr.  Poster,  and  on  September  17.  with 
Mr.  Paul  Nitze,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  stated  the  list  of 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  us  in  con- 
nection with  our  consideration  of  the 
treaty. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  My  point  is  that 
the  subcommittee  was  consulted  at  con- 
siderable length,  on  various  occasions, 
about  the  general  program  of  the  test 
ban  treaty.     Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct.  We 
held  the  hearings;  and  we  called  Mr. 
Poster  first.  We  have  a  complete  record 
of  all  the  testimony. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  state. 
for  the  Record,  that  prior  to  the  initial- 
ing of  this  particular  treaty— and  the 
same  is  true  as  to  proposals  for  other 
treaties — it  was  discussed  by  various  ad- 
ministration witnesses  with  the  Commit- 


tee on  Foreign  Relations  and  also  with 
the  Senator's  subcommittee.  This  par- 
ticular treaty  was  discussed  with  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  prior 
to  its  being  Initialed.  All  Its  terms  were 
explained  and  discussed  with  the  full 
committee.  There  was  a  very  full  at- 
tendance; the  treaty  was  then  in  its  final 
form,  for  all  practical  purposes,  except 
for  perhaps  a  word  or  two  which  may 
have  been  changed  during  the  conference 
in  Moscow. 

On  page  22  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  Senators 
will  find  a  section  with  regard  to  "Con- 
sultation of  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff."  The 
normal  procedure,  as  I  imderstand,  is 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  usually 
consults  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chair- 
man to  take  up  these  matters — not  only 
this  matter,  but  any  matters  of  conse- 
quence— with  the  Joint  Chiefs  them- 
selves. But  I  understand  that  they  do 
not  customarily  consult  with  each  Indi- 
vidual member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs.  Is 
that  not  the  usual  procedure? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  believe  it  depends 
on  the  circumstances  and  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  matter  involved. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
lilANSFiELD  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield- 
Mr,  FTILBRIGHT.  Let  me  read  a 
brief  part,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  have 
the  Record  leave  the  impression  that  the 
administration  is  trying  to  put  anything 
over  on  the  military  or  on  Congress 
without  their  being  fully  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  not  made  such 
a  suggestion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  I  believe  it 
could  easily  be  concluded — from  portions 
of  today's  debate — that  the  Joint  Chiefs 
were  not  consulted. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  that  some  of  the 
Chiefs  were  not  fully  consulted. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  I  may  read— 
this  statement  is  taken  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  report, 
which,  in  turn  was  given  during  the  hear- 
ings. General  *Wheeler,  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army,  offered  this  comment: 

The  Chiefs  have  been  •  •  •  dealing  with 
various  types  of  test  ban  agreements  for  a 
couple  or  3  years  •  •  •  .  Tou  wlU  recall 
that  General  Taylor  •  •  •  testified  that 
starting  on  about  the  15th  of  June,  he  asked 
the  Joint  Staff,  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
to  start  to  review  a  possible  limited  test  ban 
proposal,  although  we  had  no  specific  word- 
ing to  deal  with. 

By  that,  he  meant,  the  precise  wording 
of  this  particular  treaty.  Of  course,  the 
precise  language  of  the  treaty  could  not 
have  been  discussed  then,  because  at 
that  time  It  had  not  yet  been  drawn 
up.  but  they  were  considering  the  gen- 
eral test  ban  picture.  Actually,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  this  treaty — aside 
from  its  provisions  regarding  under- 
ground testing— is  quite  similar  to  the 
one  they  had  already  discussed. 

I  read  further : 

This  aroee  as  a  result  of  talks  between 
a  European  political  leader  and  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev. 


The  European  political  leader  referred 
to  there  was  Mr.  Paul-Henri  Spaak,  who 
met  with  Khrushchev.  That,  I  believe, 
was  the  first  intimation  that  a  treaty 
very  similar  to  those  previously  offered, 
but  not  then  acceptable  to  the  Russians, 
might  now  be  acceptable  to  them. 

I  read  further: 

Tou  will  also  recall  on  the  ad  of  July  Mr. 
Khrxishchev  made  a  speech  In  East  Berlin, 
at  which  time  he  laid  down  In  rather  general 
terms  the  type  of  treaty  that  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  him.  At  that  time,  we  stepped 
up  the  tempo  of  our  activities.  And  then, 
of  course,  we  were  aware  that  the  Harrlman 
mission  was  going  to  Moecow.  General  Tay- 
lor, himself,  participated  In  meetings  of  the 
committee  principals  on  this  subject.  He 
did  make  us — 

That  means  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff- 
aware  of  the  results  of  these  deliberations. 
And  diirlng  the  course  of  the  meetings  with 
Under  Secretary  Harrlman  in  Moscow,  cables 
came  back  and  the  Chairman  briefed  us  con- 
cerning their  contents. 

I  believe  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  position 
on  past  proposals  was  well  known  within  the 
Government.  And  certainly  we  knew  on  a 
day-by-day  basis  the  trend  at  the  discussions 
In  Moscow. 

Parenthetically,  It  shoiild  be  noted  that 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  sought  the  views  of 
the  commanders  in  chief  of  the  nine  vml- 
fied  commands  on  the  treaty.  Seven  of 
these  nine  supported  the  treaty,  one  opposed 
It 

That  was  General  Power — 

and  one  disqualified  himself  on  grounds  of 
insufficient  knowledge. 

I  submit  that  that  is  a  normal  degree 
of  consultation  between  the  Executive 
and  those  in  the  highest  positions  in  the 
military  field. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
who  made  the  statement  which  he  has 
read? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    General  Wheeler. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  During  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  hearing.  As 
th^  Senator  weU  knows,  General  Wheeler 
is  &  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  know. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  record  should 
be  clear  that  I  do  not  believe  there  was 
any  neglect  of  the  military.  As  long  ago 
as  1958-59  General  Eisenhower  made 
proposals  of  a  somewhat  similar  import. 
First,  I  refer  to  the  proposal  for  a  ban 
on  nuclear  testing  in  the  atmosphere  of 
weapons  up  to  50  kilotons.  They  were 
all  aware  of  the  implications  of  such  a 
ban  at  that  time. 

I  have  made  no  investigation,  but  I 
do  not  recall  that  Uie  military  objected 
strenuously  to  Genttal  Eisenhower's  pro- 
posal. All  during  this  period  the  main 
controversy  wsis  in  relation  to  an  inclu- 
sion of  underground  testing.  That  sub- 
ject is  left  out  of  the  treaty.  Therefore, 
the  objections  to  that  kind  of  testing 
would  not  apply  to  the  treaty. 

Much  has  been  said  about  General  Le- 
May  having  intimated  that,  if  he  had 
been  asked  prior  to  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  what  he  would  do,  he  would  have 
been  against  It.  I  should  like  to  read  a 
very  brief  statement  by  General  LeMay 
in  response  to  a  question  of  the  Senator 
from  California"  [Mr.  Kuchkl]  in  execu- 
tive session.    It  is  contained  In  the  now 
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printed  record.  It  elaborates  and  clarl- 
nes  a  statement  the  general  had  made  at 
the  public  hearing.  He  said  that  the 
statement  ought  to  be  put  Into  the  pubUc 
record,  and  It  Is  here.  On  pri?e  394  of  the 
hearings  appears  a  paraphmre  of  Gen- 
eral LeMay's  statement  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kttchki.1  read, 
which  I  need  not  repeat.  General  1^- 
May's  answer  was  as  follows: 

I  said  I  thought  I  would  probably  be 
against  It.  But  I  have  spent  a  lot  of  mid- 
night oU  on  this  particular  queaUon,  on  the 
treaty,  we  had  In  our  hands  that  we  could 
look  at.  looking  at  the  dlaadvantoges.  look- 
ing at  the  advantage*,  and  Uylng  to  come  up 
In  my  own  mind  with  a  recommendaUon  that 
I  would  give  to  you  people.  I  have  spent  a  lot 
of  time. 

Incidentally,  that  does  not  indicate 
that  he  was  not  consulted  but  rather  the 
opposite  because  he  said  he  had  burned 
much  midnight  oil  studying  the  problem. 

Continuing  to  read  General  L«May's 
statement : 

I  haven't  spent  as  much  time  on  any  other 
subject  that  has  ever  come  before  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  it  has  worried  me  a  great 
deal  as  to  whether  I  came  up  with  the  right 
answer  c*  not.  • 

Now,  with  all  of  that  time  that  I  hare  spent 
trying  to  come  up  with  a  specific  recommen- 
dation on  a  specific  treaty — 

He  Is  talking  about  the  treaty  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  not  some  other 
treaty — 

to  be  asked  some  hypothetical  question  of 
what  I  wovUd  do.  I  dont  know  exactly.  I 
Just  say  I  th'"^  I  would,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  What  was  the  ques- 
tion to  which  General  LeMay  responded? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  question  was 
as  to  whether  he  would  have  approved 
the  treaty  had  it  not  already  been  signed. 
That  was  the  hypothetical  question  he 
was  referring  to  which  he  had  been 
asked  at  the  public  session. 

I  have  read  what  General  LeMay  said 
in  the  executive  session  that  same  after- 
noon. It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  clarifica- 
tion of  his  original  statement.  At  the 
very  least  it  does  not  warrant  the  clear- 
cut  statement  that  General  LeMay  said 
he  would  not  be  for  the  treaty  had  it  not 
already  been  signed.    He  said: 

I  spent  more  time  on  It  then  any  other 
subject  before  the  Joint  Chiefs,  and  after 
due  consideration.  I  Just  say  I  think  I  would, 
but  I  am  not  s\ire. 

Like  a  great  many  other  people,  he  was 
troubled  about  the  treaty.  But  he  did 
not  make  the  unqualified  statement  that 
he  would  not  be  for  the  treaty  if  It  had 
not  already  been  signed.  His  statement 
clearly  indicates  that  he  prayed  over  it 
at  great  length.  There  is  no  other  sub- 
ject on  which  he  had  spent  so  much  time 
as  he  did  on  this. 

With  regard  to  the  necessity  of  testing. 
I  wish  to  comment  that  General  Power 
in  his  testimony,  referring  to  page  10  of 
his  testimony  before  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee,  said : 

We  have  not  tested  any  of  the  operational 
warheads  In  our  inventory.  That  Includes 
aU  missiles  and  the  bombs. 

Senator  amnvis.  Let  me  interpose  there. 
The  test  ban  would  not  change  ovir  policy 
on  that  because  we  are  not  doing  it  anyway. 
What  Is  your  response  to  that? 
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joencral  Powra.  I  would  urge  they  do  It. 
I  Ihave  repeatedly  requested  that  they  do  It. 

The  only  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
eyen  without  any  ban  the  military  has 
not  been  testing  operational  warheads. 
\ifhy?  Because  somecne  in  the  military 
deems  it  to  be  unnecessary.  I  assume, 
even  though  General  Powers  has  re- 
quested it. 

I  Mr.  STENNIS.     I  believe  that  is  an 
erroneous  conclusion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  does  the  lan- 
guage mean?  The  Senator  asked  the 
c|uestion.  What  does  he  think  it  means? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  made 
the  statement  that  in  his  opinion  some- 
ctae  in  the  mUitary  thought  it  was  not 
necessary.  I  do  not  believe  that  that 
statement  can  be  borne  out  by  any  testi- 
mony. The  decision  was  made  elsewhere. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator  

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  me  finish,  please, 
t  am  directing  my  remarks  to  the  state- 
ment which  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
made  that  we  have  not  been  testing  any- 
way, and  he  assumed  that  those  in  the 
military  had  not  asked  for  it.  I  believe 
ibie  miUtary  has  been  asking  for  testing. 
'  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  specifically  said 
tjhat  General  Powers  said  that  he  had 
tequested  It.  But  he  is  only  one  part  of  a 
Tast  organization. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  military  people 
have  been  very  anxious  that  the  tests  be 
made.  Furthermore,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  thinks  that  the  public  has 
been  led  to  beUeve  that  our  missile  sites 
and  launching  pads  are  far  more  secure 
and  invulnerable  than  has  been  estab- 
lished by  tests.  They  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  our  missiles,  including  their 
warheads,  could  penetrate  to  the  target 
far  more  successfully  than  has  been 
proven  by  tests.  That  point  came  out 
diu-ing  the  hearings.  It  is  fully  known 
tiow  what  we  will  be  cut  off  from  if  this 
treaty  is  ratified. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  one  or  two  further  ques- 
tions to  determine  whether  I  am  correct 
In  my  understanding. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Certainly. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  gather  from  the 
[Senator's  statement  that  he  feels  that 
the  RussiEUis  have  made  great  advances 
and  that  they  are  probably  ahead  of  us 
las  a  nuclear  power. 

!  Mr.  STENNIS.  No;  I  said  very  posi- 
tively that  I  thought  that  on  the  whole 
we  were  ahead.  I  made  that  statement 
two  or  three  times.  What  I  said  along 
that  line  was  that  when  the  Russians 
broke  the  moratorium,  they  stored  up  a 
great  storehouse  of  information  or  test 
results.  I  likened  it  to  storing  wood  in 
the  summer  and  fall  for  burning  in  the 
winter.  The  Russians  already  have  a 
storehouse  of  knowledge  and  test  re- 
sults that  we  have  not  been  able  to  equal 
in  the  scant  testing  that  we  have  done. 
They  can  utilize  that  storehouse  of 
knowledge  and  test  data  doubtless  to 
their  great  advantage,  whereas,  since  we 
were  not  testing  on  a  similar  scale,  we 
do  not  have  such  results.  This  treaty 
will  cut  us  off  from  testing  in  the  at- 
mosphere. Two  or  3  years  from  now, 
due  to  the  storing  up  of  those  testing  re- 


sults, they  could  emerge  with  very  dis- 
tinct awivances  ahead  of  us. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  May  I  read  to  the 
Senator  from  the  committee  report? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  refer  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, on  page  16.  in  the  testimony  by 
Dr.  Brown,  whom  the  Senator  knows  is 
the  head  of  Research  and  Development 
at  the  Pentagon. 

In  this  same  context.  Dr.  Brown  was  asked 
to  compare  the  number  of  atmospheric  testa 
conducted  by  the  United  States  with  the 
number  conducted  by  the  Soviet  Union.  He 
replied  that  "we  have  had  of  the  order  of 
200  atmospheric  tests  and  the  Soviets  have 
had  of  the  order  of  180."  He  also  stated  that 
in  the  past  2  years,  "we  have  had  something 
over  130  atmospheric  and  underground 
(tests)  as  compared  to  something  like  160  in 
the  13  years  t>efore  that." 

The  Soviet  Union  has,  of  course,  done  very 
little  testing  underground. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  quesUon.  What  did  Dr.  Brown 
say  about  whether  those  were  high  yield 
tests  which  we  made,  or  whether  the 
tests  which  Russia  made  were  high  yield 
tests? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator 
means,  by  "high  s^eld,"  the  30-,  40-  or 
50-megaton  weapons,  we  all  know  the 
Russians  have  had  them  and  we  have 
not.  We  did  not  have  them  by  deliberate 
choice  of  our  own  people.  Going  back 
to  1954.  the  testimony  shows  that  this 
question  came  up,  as  to  whether  we 
should  proceed  to  develop  a  50-  or  100- 
megaton  weapon.  Our  people  thought  it 
would  be  improvident  and  unwise  to  do 
so  because  it  was  not  based  on  the  mili- 
tary value,  not  worth  putting  the  money 
into  it.  They  felt  it  would  be  more  worth- 
while to  develop  smaller  weapons  which 
would  have  greater  accuracy  and  reliabil- 
ity, particularly  with  regard  to  their  de- 
livery systems. 

I  read  another  point,  found  on  page  15 
of  the  report,  which  also  quotes  testi- 
mony by  Dr.  Brown : 

with  respect  to  high-altitude  tests  carried 
out  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  ef- 
fects of  nuclear  bursts  on  communications 
blackout,  radar  blockout.  and  nuclear  weap- 
ons vulnerability.  Soviet  and  United  States 
experience  appears  to  be  comparable.  Each 
side  has  had  about  the  same  number  of  tests, 
over  yield  ranges  and  altitude  ranges  which 
are  comparable  though  not  identical. 
Enough  has  been  learned  in  the  United  States 
to  verify  the  existence,  nature,  and  rough 
dependence  of  blackout  characteristics  on 
yield  and  altitude,  although  important  de- 
tails still  have  not  been  explored.  The  same 
U  probably  true  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Prob- 
ably neither  side  understands  the  phenomena 
sufficiently  well  to  permit  theoretical  exten- 
sion with  complete  confidence  to  some  other 
altitudes,  yields,  and  types  of  devices;  but 
we  have,  and  presvunably  the  Soviets  also 
have,  enough  Information  to  enable  us  to 
take  steps  to  design  around  our  uncertainties. 

I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  that  point. 
The  point  I  was  leading  up  to.  by  use  of 
the  quotations,  is  that  if  we  accept  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Brown  for  the  moment, 
there  is  a  rough  comparability  in  this 
field.  Granted,  the  Russians  have  tested 
a  larger  weapon.  The  point  is  that  If  the 
treaty  Is  abided  by  and  If.  in  effect,  it  de- 
celerates the  activity  in  testing — cer- 
tainly it  will  decelerate  it  except  for  un- 
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derground  testing — I  do  not  see  how  it 
could  be  such  a  great  disadvantage  to  us 
if.  as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  says, 
we  are  not  behind  and  possibly  are  ahead 
as  to  the  number  of  weapons,  as  well  as 
in  the  quality  of  the  smaller  weapons.  I 
do  not  quite  see  how  there  would  be  a  dis- 
advantage. 

I  understand  that  it  is  an  absolute  dis- 
advantage that  we  cannot  go  forward  to 
make  bigger  weapons,  but  If  the  treaty 
restricts  the  Russians  sis  it  does  us  in  the 
same  environment,  I  do  not  see  how  this 
would  be  a  disadvantage.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  restraint  on  the  Russians  would 
be  comparable  to  the  restraint  upon  us. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  error  which  is  in- 
volved, in  the  belief  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  which  is  based  upon  the  tes- 
timony, Is  the  clear  fact  that  we  are  far 
behind  In  atmospheric  testings  because 
of  the  unusually  productive  activity  of 
the  Russians  at  the  time  of  their  breach 
of  the  moratorium.  I  refer  to  high-yield 
tests  particularly. 

I  am  no  scientist,  but  as  a  kind  of 
rough  test,  a  1 -megaton  explosion,  or 
smaller,  can  be  conducted  underground. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  would  be  a 
very  big  explosion,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  However,  as  I 
say,  tests  up  to  that  yield  could  be  car- 
ried on  underground.  Any  test  greater 
than  that  would  have  to  be  conducted  in 
the  atmosphere. 

The  report  sums  it  up  in  this  way: 

The  total  number  of  Soviet  teste  above  1 
megaton — 

Which  means  those  in  the  atmos- 
phere— 

was  approximately  four  times  that  conducted 
by  the  United  States  in  the  same  period 
(1961-62).  In  terms  of  yield-to-welght  ra- 
tios, the  Soviet  Union,  as  a  result  of  its  ag- 
gressive test  program  and  Its  concentration 
on  very  large  yield  weapons,  has  demonstrat- 
ed clearly  superior  performance  in  aU 
yield  classes  above  approximately  15  mega- 
tons where  the  United  States  has  had  no 
testing  experience  since  1964.  It  is  also 
worth  noting  that  the  scientific  witnesses 
were  unanimous  In  expressing  uncertainty 
at>out  the  particular  designs  employed  by  the 
Soviets,  to  achieve  the  results  observed  in 
their  very  hlgh-yleld  experiments. 

There  is  more  involved  in  the  high- 
yield  test,  the  big  bomb,  than  the  size  of 
the  bomb.  That  is  the  basis  for  this 
"stored  up  knowledge,"  as  I  call  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  I  may  complete 
my  thought,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
testified  that  they  "have  not  regarded  as 
important  the  attainment  of  weapons  in 
the  100 -megaton  range.  They  feel  that 
the  types  and  numbers  of  megaton-yield 
weapons  available  to  us  now  or  in  the  fu- 
ture could  give  us  an  adequate  capability 
in  the  high-3rleld  weapon  range." 

And  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  in  response  to  a  direct  question 
on  this  point,  replied: 

I  attach  very  little  Importance  to  this, 
frankly.  Senator.  The  whole  very  high  yield 
weapons  field  la  one  which  has  very  little,  if 
any.  military  significance. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  McIntyrb  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  OfHcer.) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
same  question  of  atmospheric  testing  is 
involved  in  the  anti-missile-missile  en- 
deavor, or  in  the  development  of  an  ABM 


system.  Underground  testing  is  limited 
to  about  1  megaton  and,  to  obtain  com- 
plete data  testing  in  the  atmosphere  at 
a  higher  yield  will  be  required  although 
not  as  much  as  100  megatons. 

It  may  be  classified  as  to  what  Titan 
and  the  others  involve,  but  they  are  far 
above  1  megaton. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  Those  are 
more  than  1  megaton. 

I  do  not  wish  to  delay  this  debate  but 
there  is  a  point  that  puzzles  me.  The 
Russians  have  much  less  in  the  way  of 
resources  than  has  the  United  States, 
and  less  than  one-half  our  gross  na- 
tional product;  and  I  presume  the  same 
is  true  with  respect  to  income.  The 
Russians  must  eat,  at  a  minimum. 
Granted,  they  do  not  eat  as  well  as  we 
do,  or  dress  as  well  as  we  do,  or  do  a 
few  other  thingslas  well  as  we  do,  but 
there  are  certaul  essentials  which  they 
must  have,  y^at  puzzles  me  is.  How 
can  they  have  made  such  remarkable 
progress?  Does  the  Senator  think  the 
Russian  scientists  are  Infinitely  more 
capable,  astute,  and  learned  than  our 
scientists? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  certainly  do  not, 
but  we  must  remember  that  there  is  a 
very  practical  reason  why  the  Russians 
have  made  such  progress.  It  is  because 
they  have  had  very  extensive  atmos- 
pheric testing  since  1961  and  we  have 
not  had  it  on  the  same  scale.  We  lived 
up  to  the  moratorium,  and  they  did  not. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  United  States 
tested  2  weeks  after  the  Russians  broke 
the  moratorium.  We  tested  under- 
ground. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Our  tests  were  very  in- 
adequate. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Why  was  that? 
Mr.  STENNIS.    Because  we  were  not 
ready. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Was  it  because 
our  i>eople  were  incompetent? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  did  not  say  that. 
The  Senator  brought  that  point  up. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  asking  the 
Senator  for  his  opinion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  have  tried  to  an- 
swer.   It  is  because  we  were  not  ready. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Why  were  we  not 
ready? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  had  been  standing 
by,  as  I  stated  in  my  speech,  according 
to  the  uncontradicted  testimony,  doing 
nothing.  We  were  living  up  to  the  mor- 
atorium. We  were  waiting.  We  had 
faith.  We  had  confidence.  And  we 
were  caught. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  During  the  testi- 
mony we  asked  Dr.  ECistiakowsky  the 
question  about  maintenance  of  the  lab- 
oratories during  the  moratorium.  He 
testified  that  they  were  maintained. 
In  fact,  the  number  of  personnel  in- 
creased. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  He  was  sharply  con- 
tradicted by  the  other  witness  in  that 
field. 

May  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  may 
yield  to  any  Senator  he  likes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  conceded  by  per- 
sons in  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 


ment that  we  were  a  victim  of  the 
planned  abrogation  by  the  Soviets  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  test  moratorium. 
The  best  evidence  we  had,  as  I  recall  the 
testimony,  is  that  for  a  period  of  at  least 
18  months  prior  to  the  Soviets'  first  deto- 
nation In  September  1961,  they  had  been 
preparing  for  the  tests.  We  were  not 
preparing  for  testing  at  a  given  time  and 
place. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  May  I  ask^  why 
were  we  not? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Some  of  us  tried  to 
get  something  done  in  this  field,  but  no 
effort  was  made.  I  emphasize  this  be- 
cause it  explains  why  the  Joint  Chiefs 
make  the  point  that  there  must  be 
standby  capability  to  resimie  tests,  to 
avoid  the  very  bad  experience  we  had 
with  Soviet-planned  abrogation.  This 
Is  one  of  the  safeguards  now  Insisted 
upon.  Unfortunately,  that  kind  of  pre- 
cautionary move  had  not  been  made 
under  the  moratorium.  I  think  the  tes- 
timony is  quite  clear  on  that  point. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Very  clear. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Let  me  refer  to 
the  testimony  before  our  committee  by 
Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  who  is  a 
reputable  scientist. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  He  is  a  Nobel  Prize 
winner.     He  is  very  reputable. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  response  to  a 
question — and  I  am  referring  to  page  19 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
report— Dr.  Seaborg  observed  that  "We 
didn't  lose  very  many"  scientists  from 
the  Commission's  laboratories  during  the 
3-year  moratorium  on  testing.  He  added 
that  the  problem  would  be  eased  imder 
the  test  ban  treaty  because  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  underground  testing. 

Dr.  York,  a  former  Director  of  the 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  stated 
that  laboratory  personnel  grew  by  50  per- 
cent during  a  period  that  roughly  co- 
incided with  the  moratorium.  He  added 
that: 

Most  of  the  new  people  added  during  the 
moratorixim  period  went  Into  research  areas 
other  than  weapons  development  and  test- 
ing •  •  •  but  these  new  people  worked 
largely  on  programs  which  were  scientifically 
related  to  the  weapons  program,  and  they 
were  at  the  place  where  the  knowledge  was, 
where  the  equipment  was.  where  the  com- 
puter programs  were,  and  they  could  be  and. 
In  fact,  were  rapidly  converted  to  weapons 
scientists  and  engineers  when  that  became 
necessary. 

Dr.  Bradbury.  Director  of  the  Los 
Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory,  comment- 
ed on  the  ability  to  resume  atmosphere 
testing  promptly.  His  testimony  is  sim- 
ilar to  what  I  have  already  read.  I  shall 
not  take  the  time  to  read  it.  but  it  ap- 
pears on  page  19  of  the  report. 

Mr.  STE^TNIS.  May  the  Senator  from 
Washington  respond?  He  has  something 
to  say  on  that  point. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Yes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  think  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  scientists  in  ' 
the  laboratories  can  be  related  to  a  state 
of  readiness.  One  of  the  mistakes  made 
was  that  our  test  facilities  In  the  Pacific 
were  not  ready.  We  toe*  on-the-shelf 
items  and  proof  tested  those  weapons. 
The  ones  we  wanted  to  test  were  not 
ready  for  testing.    The  Soviets  had  the 
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obvious  advantage  of  planning  precisely 
when  to  resume. 

So  the  fact  that  we  added  scientists  to 
our  laboratories  during  that  period  does 
not  relate  to  the  fact  that  we  were  caught 
off  guard  when  the  Soviets  broke  the 
moratorium,  and  we  were  not  prepared 
to  resiune  tesUng.  This  is  why  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  do  not  want  It  to 
happen  again.  That  Is  a  vital  part  of 
the  safeguards  requested. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  TmrRnoin)],  who  has  an 
urgent  engagement  to  keep. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  this  opportimlty  to  congratulate  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  the  magnificent  address  he  has  de- 
livered here  today.  I  hope  every  Sen- 
ator will  take  occasion  to  read  the  ad- 
dress. I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving 
on  the  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub- 
committee with  the  able  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  and  I  know  of  the  careful 
manner  In  which  the  hearings  were  held. 
I  concur  heartily  In  tiie  statements  made 
In  his  address  today.  They  are  acciu^te 
and  factual,  and  are  b«wed  on  the  testi- 
mony. 

In  his  address  the  Senator  referred 
to  the  preamble  to  the  treaty,  the  first 
few  lines  of  which  read: 

Proclaiming  aa  their  |»1nelpal  aim  the 
speedlact  poadble  achievement  of  an  agree- 
ment on  general  and  complete  disarmament, 

I  beHeve  Secretary  Rusk,  on  March  II, 
1983.  and  later  President  Kennedy,  re- 
ferred to  this  treaty  as  a  first  step,  mean- 
ing a  first  step  toward  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament,  as  I  understand  it. 

I  invite  attention  to  what  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev had  to  say  on  January  16  of  this 
year  in  East  Germany  on  the  subject  of 
disarmament    These  are  his  words: 

Disarmament  primarily  means  dismantling 
the  gigantic  waur  machines  of  the  highly  de- 
veloped countries.  •  •  •  General  disarma- 
ment does  not  mean  disarming  the  peoples 
flghtaig  for  national  liberation.  On  the  con- 
trary. It  would  deprive  tbe  ImperlallsU  of 
the  means  to  halt  progreee  and  crush  the 
struggle  for  independence. 

So  It  Is  clear  that  the  Communists  do 
not  mean  to  disarm;  they  are  attempting 
to  deceive  us  into  disarming. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi for  referring  to  the  preamble  of 
the  treaty,  which  I  think  is  an  index 
showing  where  we  are  going  if  the  first 
step  is  taken. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  Invite  attention 
also  to  article  36  of  the  Statute  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice.  Article 
36,  which  Is  In  two  paragraphs,  reads  as 
follows : 

1.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  comprises 
aU  cases  which  the  parties  refer  to  It  and  all 
matters  specially  provided  for  In  the  Charter 
of  the  United  NaUons  or  In  treaties  and  con- 
ventions In  force. 

Paragraph  2  reads: 

The  states  parties  to  the  present  statute 
may  at  any  time  declare  that  they  recognize 
as  compulaary  Ipso  facto  and  without  spe- 
cial agreement,  In  relation  to  any  other  state 
accepting  the  same  obligation,  the  Jurlsdic- 
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ii|n  of  the  Court  In  all  legal  disputes  con- 
cctming: 

(a>   the  interpretation  of  a  treaty; 

(b)   any  question  of  International  law. 

I   emphaslue  the  words  "interpreta- 
tion of  a  treaty." 

I  There  is  some  question  as  to  what  the 
treaty  may  possibly  mean.  Questions 
hiive  been  raised  about  interpreting  the 
treaty.  For  example,  a  question  has  been 
riised  about  nuclear  explosions,  and 
whether  we  could  carry  on  tests  for 
peaceful  uses.  The  treaty  is  clear  on 
Ulat  point.  It  would  seem  to  prohibit  it. 
Y|et  the  construction  that  is  being  placed 
ujxjn  the  treaty  by  important  people, 
people  in  high  places  in  our  Government, 
indicates  that  we  would  not  be  barred 
from  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful 
uses.  But  if  the  treaty  should  go  to  the 
international  Court  of  Justice  for  inter- 
pretation, how  would  that  court  construe 
id?  It  seems  to  me  we  should  have  great 
f^ars  as  to  what  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  might  say  about  the  treaty  if 
it  should  go  there  for  interpretation. 

The  International  Court  of  Justice  has 
jurisdiction  in  the  interpretation  of  a 
ti^aty.  I  commend  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  MississiEH>i  for 
the  address  he  has  delivered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I:  thank  him  for  his  contribution  to  the 
(Rebate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  had  promised  to 
sjield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  him  now. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  commend  the  Senator 
Tpom  Mississippi  for  having  the  courage 
qf  his  conviction. 

!  Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  And  for  expressing  them 
on  the  floor.  I  cannot  say  that  I  agree 
^th  his  conclusions,  however.  Since  it 
is  assumed  that  the  United  States  would 
be  the  gainer  through  the  resumption  of 
atmospheric  testing,  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  whether  the 
Prepsurdness  Sul)Committee  had  Dr. 
I^ter,  the  Director  of  the  Livermore 
laboratory,  before  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  he  was  one  of 
|he  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  He  was  opposed  to  the 
treaty. 

Mr  STENNIS.    Yes;  that  is  the  sub- 
Stance  of  his  positiozL 
Mr.  AIKEN.    Very  much  opposed. 
Mr.  STENNIS.   Yes. 
Mr.  AIKEN.    Did  not  Dr.  Foster  ad- 
Vise  the  committee  that"  if  atmospheric 
testing  were  resiimed.  Russia  would  make 
gains  faster  than  the  United  States? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  remember  his 
expressly  covering  that  point.  Gener- 
tilly  speaking,  they  might  make  gains 
Immediately,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
that  situation  would  last. 
J  Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  a  matter  which 
t)othered  me  somewhat.  When  Dr.  Pos- 
ter appeared  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  I  asked  him  three  or 
four  questions.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  object  if  I  took  sUbout  1  min- 
ute to  read  a  statement  of  Dr.  Poster  into 


the  RicoRD?    I  believe  It  is  pertinent  to 
this  point. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Of  course  not.  I  am 
delighted  to  have  the  Senator  do  so. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  This  testimony  is  found 
at  page  619  of  the  hearings,  beginning 
at  the  middle  of  the  page : 

Senator  Aiken.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone 
who  advocates  nuclear  war.  However,  If  the 
United  States  were  to  engage  In  nuclear  war- 
fare, would  It  be  more  advantageous  for  us  to 
engage  In  it  Immediately  or  would  we  be  In 
a  comparaUvely  stronger  position  after  5 
years  of  testing  and  the  development  of  more 
potent  weapons,  both  offense  and  defense? 

Dr.  Posnat.  Well,  Senator  Ancnf.  that  Is  a, 
both  a  tactical  military  question  and  a  ques- 
tion of  relative  rates  of  development  erf  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  as  I 
understand  It;  Is  that  correct? 

Senator  Aikkn.  When  do  you  think  we 
would  be  In  a  stronger  position  to  engage  in 
nucletir  warfare? 
Dr.  Poster.  Today  or  In  the  future? 
Senator  Aiken.  Tt)  engage  In  It  Imme- 
diately or  after  the  conduct  of  tests  for  an- 
other 5  or  10  years,  assuming  that  any  enemy 
would  also  be  conducting  tests.  Do  you 
think  we  could  outrace  them? 

Dr.  Fosna.  That.  sir.  Is.  I  think,  an  Issue 
that  transcends  the  treaty.  For  18  years  the 
United  States,  aware  and  concerned  for  the 
potential  and  growth,  actual  growth,  of 
armaments,  particularly  nuclear  armaments, 
has  developed  In  a  restrained  manner. 

We  have  every  year  tried  our  best  to  reach 
an  agreement  with  the  Soviets  and  to  limit 
this  constant  increase  in  the  develofanent  of 
arms. 

During  that  period  of  18  years  the  Soviets 
have  come  from  a  position  of  relative  hope- 
lessness to  one  that  was  described  by  Dr. 
Bradbury  as  rough  parity,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  argue  whether  they  are  ahead  or  behind. 
The  interesting,  discouraging  to  me,  the 
discouraging  point.  Is  that  currently  from 
their  recent  atmospheric  series  and  from  our 
recent  atmospheric  series,  I  see  a  very  high 
rate  of  progress  In  the  Soviet  Union  com- 
pared to  the  United  States.  If  this  were  to 
continue,  and  I  will  mark  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  treaty, 
it  would  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  United 
States. 

We  have  chosen  to  limit  our  efforts;  these 
have  been  unilateral. 

Senator  Aiken.  And  they  have  been  mak- 
ing progress  in  the  nuclear  field  much  faster 
than  we  have? 

Dr.  PosTEK.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aiken.  And  there  Is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  that  rate  would  not  continue? 
Dr.  FokTEE.  That  is  right. 
Senator  Aiken.  Then  if  we  were  to  engage 
In  nuclear  war  at  all,  there  would  not  be 
much  time  to  lose. 

Dr.  Poster.  That  Is  correct.  , 

Senator  Aiken.  That  is  all.  ' 

He  pointed  out  that  as  a  result  of  the 
last  series  of  tests  the  Soviets  had  made 
much  greater  progress  than  we  had.  and 
that  if  atmospheric  testing  were  renewed, 
it  was  his  opinion  that  the  Soviets  would 
continue  to  make  more  progress  than  we 
would,  and  he  admitted  that  he  was 
very  much  discouraged  by  the  outlook. 
I  can  understand  why  he  should  be. 

Dr.  Libby  expressed  regret  that  we  had 
not  tested  a  100-megaton  bomb.  I  asked 
him  and  other  witnesses  where  we  would 
test  a  100-megaton  bomb,  which  would 
require  a  completely  cleared  space  of  not 
less  than  500  miles  in  diameter,  as  I  un- 
derstand. Does  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi know  where  the  United  States 
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could  test  a  bc«nb  of  that  size?  We  know 
the  Russians  have  the  space,  and  they 
are  in  a  better  position  to  test  high- 
megaton  bombs  than  we  are. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  could  not  answer 
the  Senator's  question  specifically,  as  to 
whether  we  have  a  place  now  in  view. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  em- 
phasized three  things  about  atmospheric 
testing.  The  very  high  yield  bomb  may 
not  be  of  extreme  importance  but  testing 
in  the  atmosphere  is  necessary.  I  believe, 
for  ABM  development  and  for  determin- 
ing the  vulnerability  of  our  launch  sites, 
warheads  and  re-entry  vehicles.  Those 
are  the  three  things  that  I  emphasized 
in  my  speech. 

With  respect  to  the  big,  big  bomb, 
without  atmospheric  tests  we  are  cut  off 
from  that,  and  we  ought  to  have  some 
experiments.  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  ought  to  build  it. 

I  should  like  to  say  one  word  in  re- 
sp>onse  to  the  Senator's  question.  That 
part  of  Dr.  Foster's  testimony  which  the 
Senator  has  read  is  almost  fatalism;  it 
says  we  have  already  lost,  because  the 
Russians  are  far  ahead  of  us.  I  believe 
a  reading  of  all  his  testimony,  including 
the  portion  the  Senator  has  read,  would 
show  that  he  felt  they  would  remain 
ahead  of  us  unless  we  stepped  up  our  own 
program  of  testing. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  believe  Dr.  Foster  testi- 
fied before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee before  he  testified  before  the  Sen- 
ator's committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.   The  reverse  is  true. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  He  is  pessimistic  as  to 
the  outlook,  whether  atmospheric  testing 
is  renewed  or  not. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  that  interpretation 
Is  correct,  he  would  want  to  get  the  treaty 
into  ^feffect  instantly,  to  keep  the  Soviets 
fron  fi  continuing  to  gain  on  us.  I  think 
the!  fcstimony  is  the  other  way. 

ri'.  Foster's  fear  is  that  we  might  let 
them  continue  to  get  ahead  of  us  In 
atmospheric  testing. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  that  they  would  gain 
on  us  whether  the  testing  were  renewed 
or  not.  He  is  extremely  pessimistic,  if 
I  interpret  his  testimony  correctly. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, wUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  point 
has  been  made  that  a  great  many  of  our 
missiles,  including  some  of  our  so-called 
most  modem  weapons,  have  not  been 
tested,  and  the  point  has  been  made 
that  we  are  not  going  to  test  such  weap- 
ons whether  we  enter  into  the  test  ban 
treaty  or  not.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  it  is  his  impression  that  we 
cannot  rely  upon  any  of  our  newly  de- 
veloped weapons  until  they  have  been 
actually  tested,  to  make  sure  that  they 
will  work. 

I  have  in  mind  the  histoi-y  of  naval 
warfare  during  the  Second  World  War. 
Our  torpedoes  would  not  sink  any  ships. 
They  were  no  good.  No  torpedo  that  we 
fired  would  sink  a  Japanese  ship.  That 
was  true  of  our  magnetic  fuzed  tor- 
pedoes and  our  contact  fuzed  torpedoes. 
We  had  not  tried  them  out  on  actual 
targets.  The  Japanese  had  tried  out 
theirs,  and  they  sank  our  whole  Pacific 


Fleet,  or  every  ship  in  the  Pacific  Fleet 
that  they  could  find.  Three  of  our  big- 
gest aircraft  carriers  were  fortunate 
enough  not  to  make  their  schedule,  hav- 
ing been  delayed  by  the  storm,  and 
therefore  escaped  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor.  The  storm  had  delayed  them. 
Therefore,  it  was  only  an  act  of  God  that 
prevented  their  being  sunk  also. 

The  Japanese  had  weapons  which 
they  had  tested.  We  had  torpedoes  that 
had  not  been  tested.  We  had  torpedoes 
that  were  no  good,  and  would  not  sink 
anything. 

If  we  have  learned  anything  from  that 
lesson,  from  the  loss  of  our  Pacific  Fleet 
in  World  War  n.  should  we  not  have 
learned  that  if  we  have  an  untested 
weapon,  we  do  not  know  whether  it  will 
work? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  Is  not  a  weapon 
until  it  Is  tested,  until  we  know  what  it 
will  do  under  actual  or  simulated  com- 
bat conditions. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  trouble 
with  the  contact  fuzed  torpedoes  was 
quite  simple.  A  little  pin  that  was  sup- 
posed to  make  contact  was  brittle,  and 
would  crack  on  contact.  When  the  pin 
in  the  tip  of  the  torpedo  hit  a  ship,  it 
would  crack,  rather  than  relay  the  shock 
to  the  firing  mechanism. 

The  trouble  with  our  magnetic  fuse 
was  that  the  torpedo  would  go  deeper  by 
about  10  feet  than  it  had  been  planned 
to  go,  so  it  would  not  go  off.  A  sub- 
marine would  be  sent  hundreds  of  miles 
to  sea  to  find  out  why  the  torpedo  would 
not  go  off.  The  skipper  would  come  back 
and  say  it  was  not  necessary  to  have 
sent  the  submarine  to  sea  to  determine 
why  the  torpedoes  would  not  go  off.  The 
answer  could  have  been  found  in  front 
of  the  submarine  station. 

Having  that  experience  In  mind,  would 
it  not  be  desirable  for  this  Nation  to  con- 
tinue to  test  its  weapons,  to  make  our 
survival  certain? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Certainly.  That  Is  a 
point  that  has  not  yet  been  answered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Before  the  debate  is 
concluded  today.  I  again  wish,  as  I  said 
earlier,  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  the  Important  contribution  he  has 
made  to  the  debate.  It  has  been  a  trou- 
blesome, perplexing  problem  for  all  of  us. 
The  Senator's  thoroughness  and  wonder- 
ful understanding  of  the  problem  of  the 
weapons  In  this  particular  field  and  area 
have  been  of  inestimable  help  to  those 
of  us  who  have  been  associated  with  him 
for  more  than  a  year  in  the  special  hear- 
ing that  has  been  conducted  on  arms 
control  and  test  ban  matters. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington  for  his  compliment.  I 
appreciate  his  outstanding  contributions 
in  many  ways  during  the  conduct  of  the 
hearings,  as  well  as  In  respect  to  the 
other  matters  that  are  Involved. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 


Washington  with  respect  to  the  contri- 
bution which  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  msule  to  the  debate  on  the  de- 
fense of  our  covmtry. 

Did  not  Dr.  Foster  warn  the  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  Subcommittee  that  It 
would  be  taking  an  incalculable  risk  with 
the  security  of  this  country  if  a  treaty 
were  approved  prohibiting  further  test- 
ing in  the  atmosphere? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  was  some  of  the  strongest 
and  most  intelligent  testimony  we  had. 
and  from  a  highly  Informed  man.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  for  his 
contribution  to  the  debate. 

I  do  not  intend  to  retain  the  floor  any 
longer  than  necessary.  However,  I  wish 
to  refer  briefly  to  the  questions  with  ref- 
erence to  what  General  LeMay  said  con- 
cerning his  first  impression  of  the  treaty. 
I  refer  to  page  373  of  the  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 
the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  page  373,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  made  this  in- 
quiry of  General  LeMay: 

I  believe  your  answer  In  the  subcommittee, 
and  I  quote,  was  this:  "I  think  that  if  we 
were  in  a  proposal  stage  that  I  would  not 
recommend — that  I  would  recommend 
against  It." 

That  Is  correct,  is  It  not? 

General  LE&iAT.  I  think  I  would.  That  Is 
correct. 

Not  only  did  General  LeMay  testify  be- 
for  the  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub- 
committee that,  as  an  original  proposi- 
tion, he  would  not  approve  the  treaty: 
but  when  he  testified  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Senator 
from  SouUi  Carolina  recalled  that  pre- 
vious testimony  to  General  LeMay's  at- 
tention. 

He  then  reiterated  what  he  had  said 
by  saying: 

That  is  correct. 

Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  the  proof 
of  that  fact,  and  nothing  could  be  clearer, 
either,  to  prove  his  doubt  and  concern 
about  this  entire  matter.  As  a  military 
matter,  he  would  not  approve  it;  nor  as 
an  original  matter  would  he  approve  it. 
He  reiterated  that  point  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  as  he  did  else- 
where. 

We  have  been  over  that  point  many 
times,  and  other  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
been  read  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 

[Mr.  PULBRIGHII. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  what  date  is 
the  Senator  referring? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  testimony  I  just 
related  appears  on  page  373  of  the  bear- 
ings.   I  cannot  readily  give  the  date. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  was  on  the  same 
day.  However.  I  point  out  that  later  in 
the  same  day,  in  the  afternoon — this  is 
repetition,  but  it  bears  on  the  question — 
the  same  question  was  asked  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Kuchil]  : 

As  I  left  the  Senate  a  few  minutes  ago  to 
come  down  here,  on  the  ticker,  General 
LeMay,  there  was  a  paragraph,  which  said 
that  had  this  treaty  been  In  the  negotiation 
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•tac*  and  Tou  w«r«  Mked  your  own  opinion, 
you  would  haw  objected  to  It.    You  would 
bave  felt  that  It  should  not  be  antered  Into. 
Waa  that  a  ooirect  quotation? 

That  was  a  reference  to  the  testimony 
which  the  Senator  from  Missiasippi  just 
quoted. 

General  LxMat.  I  think  I  said  that.  May- 
be I  didn't  qualify  my  statement  now.  1  said 
I  thought  I  would  probably  l)e  against  It. 
But  I  have  spent  a  lot  or  mldnisht  oil  on  this 
particular  question,  on  the  treaty  we  had  in 
our  hands  that  we  could  look  at.  looking  at 
the  disadvantages,  looking  at  the  advantages, 
and  trying  to  come  up  In  my  own  mind  with 
a  recommendation  that  I  would  give  to  you 
pepple.    I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time. 

1  haven  t  spent  as  much  time  on  any  other 
subject  that  has  ever  come  before  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  It  has  worried  me  a  great 
deal  as  to  whether  I  came  up  with  the  right 
anawer  or  not. 

Now.  with  all  of  that  time  that  I  have  spent 
trying  to  come  up  with  a  specific  recom- 
mendation on  a  specific  treaty,  then  to  be 
asked  some  hypothetical  question  of  what  I 
would  do.  I  don't  know  exactly.  I  just  say 
I  think  I  would,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Senator  KtrcH«i-.  I  wlah  maybe  on  the  open 
record  that  type  of  answer  might  be  put 
in  because  that  Is  the  sort  of  thing  many 
people 

General  LzMat.  I  have  no  objection  to  that 
answer  going  In  the  open  record.  We  all  like 
to  have  a  second  time,  Senator.  I  wlah  I 
had  said  It  then. 

It  was  on  that  basis  that  the  testimony 
was  declassified.  But  the  emphasis  has 
been  on  the  statement  made  earlier  that 
day.  not  on  the  statement  made  in  the 
afternoon. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STKNNIS.  I  thank  the  Senatw 
from  Montana.  It  is  rather  strange  that 
the  testimony  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  read  was  cleared,  but  General 
LeMay's  first  answer,  which  was  brief 
and  to  the  point,  was  kept  classified  and 
marked  specifically  as  being  a  security 
matter. 

Mr.  MANSPIKLD.  No.  The  first 
statement  was  made  In  open  session  that 
morning  before  three  committees — For- 
eign Relations.  Armed  Services,  and  the 
senatorial  half  of  the  Joint  Atomic  En- 
ergy Committee — and  the  answer  I  have 
Just  read  came  that  siftemoon  in  execu- 
tive sesssion  before  the  same  committees. 
I  was  sitting  next  to  the  Senator  from 
California  when  it  was  made.  The  first 
answer  was  given  in  open  session  that 
day  before  the  three  committees  com- 
bined. What  I  have  just  read  was  testi- 
mony given  in  executive  session.  There- 
fore, it  had  to  be  given  clearance,  unlike 
the  previous  testimony. 

Again,  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  origintfl  state- 
ment made  by  General  LeMay  was  not 
permitted -to  be  cleared  In  our  tran- 
script It  was  marked  "classified"  and 
was  not  allowed  to  be  cleared.  But  we 
later  learned  that  the  statement  had  ap- 
peared in  the  press,  so  on  my  own  re- 
sponsibility I  cleared  the  statement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  acted  correctly:  but  he  will 
understand  that  the  statement  was 
made  in  an  open  hearing  of  the  three 
committees,  whereas  the  other  testi- 
mony was  before  the  Senator's  sub- 
committee, in  executive  session. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  In  one  Instance  he 
aald  he  would  not  approve  the  treaty; 
iater  he  changed  his  testimony  in  part. 
|I  do  not  understand  why  wie  statement 
would  be  classified,  and  the  other  not. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  agree. 
I     Mr.  STENNIS.    I  am  glad  the  Senator 
'agrees.    I  thank  him  for  his  contribution 
to  the  debate. 

On  page  122  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Conmilttee  on  Foreign  Relations — and 
I  shall  cite  from  that  page  in  a  few  min- 
utes— a  question  was  raised  about  why 
we  had  not  been  testing  and  conducting 
experiments.  The  question  was  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ftjl- 
' bright]  in  connection  with  some  ques- 
tions he  asked  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi as  to  whether  I  thought  we  were  in- 
ferior to  the  Russians. 

At  that  time  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi replied  that  our  military  had  not 
been  permitted  to  make  such  tests  and 
were  not  prepared  to  make  such  tests 
when  the  Russians  broke  the  morato- 
rium. I  refer  now  to  the  statement  made 
by  Secretary  McNamara  on  page  122  of 
the  hearings: 

I  think  we  were  reasonably  prepared  for  the 
tests  we  conducted,  but  we  weren't  well  pre- 
pared for  the  tests  we  dldnt  conduct. 
Those  were  the  tests  that  were  Important. 
!  I  think  It  U  quite  clear  that  during  the  pe- 
'  rlod  1968  to  1961  this  country  had  relaxed  Its 
preparations  for  atmospheric  teats  and  suf- 
fered therefrom,  and  I  think  It  Is  equally 
clear  that  we  should  not  again  fall  into  that 
trap. 

That  is  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  It  clearly  covers  the  point 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  spoke 
about:  that  Is,  that  we  did  not  test  be- 
cause we  were  not  ready  to  test.  Not 
only  did  we  lose  time  as  a  result  of  the 
moratorium;  we  lost  time  afterward  In 
making  the  major  tests  that  the  Secre- 

,  tary  of  Defense  said  were  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  because  we  had  been  lax  and 
were  not  ready.  As  a  consequence,  we 
suffered. 

Earlier  today  I  made  the  point  that 
this  very  delay,  for  the  2  years  or  3  years 
that  the  Russians  may  abide  by  this 
treaty  if  it  is  approved,  would  be  a  repe- 
tition. Of  course.  I  believe  we  would  do 
better  hi  preparation  this  time.  The  fact 
that  we  are  behind  on  tests  of  this  kind  Is 

I  not  due  to  our  inability;  It  Is  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  did  not  maintain  a  state  of 
readiness. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  asked  why 
we  did  not  do  It.  There  Is  a  very  good 
reason  why  we  did  not.  Under  both  the 
Elsenhower  administration  and  the  Ken- 
nedy administration,  the  Defense  De- 
partment not  only  had,  by  dh-ect  order, 
a  prohibition  of  testing,  but  also  had  a 
direct  order  prohibiting  anything  that 
even  would  give  the  appearance  of  prep- 
aration for  testing.  So,  under  Executive 
order,  during  two  administrations,  there 
was  a  complete  blackout;  those  under  the 
Department  were  not  even  permitted  to 
appear  to  prepare  for  a  resumption  of 
tests  in  case  th^  Soviets  broke  the  mora- 
torium. 

As  a  consequence,  we  were  caught 
short.  The  Soviets  built  up  their  arsenal, 
by  means  of  their  tests  and  the  informa- 
tion they  thus  obtained,  which  they  can 


utilize  if  and  when  the  treaty  goes  into 
effect. 

Furthermore,  from  my  contacts  with 
Secretary  McNamara,  I  know  he  is  deeply 
concerned  lest  we  repeat  that  error,  by 
not  being  ready  to  test.  I  believe  all  the 
hearings  we  have  held  have  brought  out 
that  point,  made  it  clear,  and  developed 
it  in  a  proper  way.  This  point  explains 
why  we  lost  all  that  time — not  through 
inability,  but  because  we  refused  to  pre- 
pare. 

Someone  asked  why  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  did  not  call  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  testify  about  the  treaty. 
We  did  not  call  him — although  I  told 
him  we  would  like  to  have  him  sis  a  wit- 
ness— because  he  wi-ote  us  a  letter,  which 
Is  in  our  records,  in  which  he  said  he 
did  not  think  he  could  make  any  useful 
contribution  to  our  hearing. 

Some  have  asked  why  we  did  not  call 
General  Shoup,  the  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps.  Of  course,  he  too.  is  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  We 
did  not  call  him  as  a  witness  because.  In 
response  to  a  telephone  conversation  I 
had  with  him,  he  sent  to  us  a  letter  In 
which  he  said  he  did  not  consider  this 
matter  to  be  within  the  province  of  the 
Marine  Corps  or  In  the  field  of  matters 
properly  to  be  considered  by  him  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  So 
he  took  himself  out  of  the  picture.  I 
was  willing  to  have  him  called  as  a  wit- 
ness. Later,  of  course,  he  was  called  be- 
fore the  other  committee,  and  he  testi- 
fied there.  Of  course  that  was  all  right. 
I  mention  the  matter  now  because  I  have 
not  previously  commented  on  the  reason 
why  we  refrained  from  calling  him. 

Although  I  did  not  know  how  Admiral 
Burke  would  testify.  I  called  him,  and 
asked  him  whether  he  would  come  be- 
fore our  conmiittee  and  testify.  I  did 
not  have  the  privilege  of  being  there  the 
day  when  he  testified;  but  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  call  Admiral  Burke  at  any 
time  to  testify  on  any  subject  with  which 
he  is  familiar,  because  I  believe  his  testi- 
mony Is  always  of  value;  and  I  have 
never  known  a  fairer,  a  franker,  or  a 
more  courageous  ofHcer,  or  one  with  a 
more  comprehensive  understanding  of 
military  questions  or  more  commonsense. 
General  Twining  was  called  under  the 
same  circumstances  and  for  the  same 
reason. 

I  tried  to  call  General  White,  former 
Chief  of  Staff.  I  know  he  is  not  "under 
the  gun"  now;  he  is  not  now  charged 
with  such  responsibilities.  Today  he  is 
a  free  agent.  But  he  said  he  could  not 
appear  before  us  then,  because  he  was 
going  abroad.  However,  he  pointed  out 
that  he  had  written  a  short  article — for 
Newsweek  magazine,  I  beheve — in  which 
he  had  stated  that  after  weighing  the 
matter  and  after  full  consideration,  he 
had  decided  to  go  along  with  the  treaty. 
I  am  glad  to  aimounce  that.  It  shows 
that  I  did  not  know  how  he  would  testify. 
I  still  wish,  however,  that  he  had  ap- 
peared before  our  committee  and  had 
given  us  the  benefit  of  his  fine  consider- 
ation of  these  matters. 

We  have  been  asked  whether  General 
LeMay  was  consulted.  He  testified  that 
he  was  not  consulted  about  the  treaty: 
he  said  the  discussion  did  not  include 
him. 
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Later,  a  statement,  filed  by  General 
Taylor,  listed  conferences  on  certain 
dates.  We  asked  General  LeMay  to 
comment  on  that;  and  I  read  now  from 
his  letter  of  the  11th  of  September  1963 
addressed  to  me: 

In  my  testimony  before  yoiu  committee, 
my  comments  were  restricted  to  consulta- 
tion and  discussion  which  I  as  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  personally  partici- 
pated In  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
the  specific  treaty  before  the  Senate.  The 
Insert  for  Recohd  supplied  by  General  Taylor 
brdtulens  the  scope  considerably  to  Include 
earlier  draft  treaty  proposals,  disarmament, 
and  related  matters  discussed  over  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time.  Thus,  my  testimony 
on  the  specific  treaty  proposal  and  General 
Taylor's  Insert  for  Record  on  the  broad  sub- 
ject of  treaty  proposals,  disarmament,  and 
related  matters  are  not  directly  comparable. 

I  have  reviewed  my  testimony  before  your 
subcommittee  on  Augiist  10,  1963,  and  find 
It  consistent  with  the  facts  as  I  know  them. 

In  other  words,  he  reiterates  his  state- 
ment on  that  point.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  Of  course  neither  of  these  gen- 
tlemen was  falsifying  in  his  testimony — 
even  though  there  appeared  to  be  a 
slight  conflict. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara which  was  sent  to  the  subcom- 
mittee be  printed  in  the  Record.  It  is 
dated  August  26;  and  in  it  he  said  he 
did  not  think  he  could  make  any  useful 
contribution  as  a  witness. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington,  August  26,  1963. 
Hon.  John  Stennm, 

Chairman,  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub- 
committee, Com.mittee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, US.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dkak  Mr.  Chairmam:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  August  20,  1963,  concerning  the  pos- 
sibility of  my  appearance  before  the  Senate 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommittee 
with  respect  to  the  nuclear  test  ban. 

While  I  am,  of  course,  at  the  disposal  of 
the  subcommittee,  I  believe  that  my  appear- 
ance would  serve  no  useful  purpose  since  my 
testimony  would  be  substantially  a  rep>etltlon 
of  that  which  I  gave  to  the  Joint  session  of 
the  Foreign  Relations,  Armed  Services,  and 
Atomic  Energy  Committees  on  August  13 
when  most  of  the  members  of  your  subcom- 
mittee were  In  attendance.  If  you  feel  It 
would  be  desirable.  I  would  be  perfectly  will- 
ing for  you  to  Include  In  the  reccw^  of  your 
hearings  the  statement  which  I  presented  at 
the  joint  session. 
Sincerely, 

RoB^T  S.  McNamara. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  wUl 

the  Senator  from  Mississippi  srleld? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to 
clarify  one  point.  I  gather  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  not  stating 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  failed  to 
participate  in  the  drawing  up  of  the 
treaty  or  were  denied  consultation  in 
reference  to  the  drafting  of  the  treaty? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  that  during  the 
debate  we  have  gone  over  that  point 
considerably — unfortunately,  at  times 
when  he  had  to  be  out  of  the  chamber. 
I  do  not  know,  of  course,  how  much  par- 
ticipation there  was.  General  LeMay 
says  he  was  not  consulted  at  all.    As  for 


how  much  the  others  were  consulted,  of 
course  we  are  controlled  by  their  testi- 
mony. I  will  say  that  I  do  not  believe 
there  was  full  consultation  as  to  this  par- 
ticular treaty.  It  might  have  been  con- 
sidered along  with  other  consultations. 
None  of  them  was  taken  to  Moscow  for 
the  conference,  of  course;  no  steps  of 
that  sort  were  taken.  I  feel — on  the 
basis  of  my  consideration  of  the  testi- 
mony— that  they  were  left  out  too 
much — but  not  entirely. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  been  very 
concerned  about  that  point;  and  a  week 
ago  today  I  had  printed  in  the  Record 
some  testimony  relating  to  this  matter — 
colloquy  between  myself  and  General 
Taylor.  It  appears  on  pages  296,  297, 
and  298  of  the  hearings.  I  raised  the 
question  polntblank.  following  inquiry 
by  the  Senator  from  California  LMr. 
KucHEL].  I  asked  General  Taylor  this 
question : 

So  that  the  record  may  be  clear  on  this 
point,  General,  It  was  testified  to  here  that 
there  were  no  representatives  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  In  Moscow  with  Mr.  Harrlman,  but 
there  was  a  representative  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment. My  question  Is,  Were  the  In- 
structions that  Mr.  Harrlman  received  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  based  upon  consultations 
and  discussions  that  had  been  held  with 
the  Joint  Chiefs  as  well  as  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  administration? 

General  Taylor  then  responded: 

We  discussed  It  In  detail  in  the  Joint 
Chiefs  fo  Staff,  and  I  carried  to  the  discus- 
sion table  at  the  White  House  the  views  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  on  that  particular  point. 

Later  the  following  occurred: 

CHIEFS    AWARE    OF    DETAILS    OF    TREATY     BEFORE 

xurriALiNG 

Senator  Humphrey.  Before  the  treaty  was 
initiated  were  you  aware  of  Its  details? 

General  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  by  the  cables. 

Senator  Humphhiy.  By  cable? 

General  Taylor.  Yes. 

Senator  Humphrty.  Did  you  find  the 
treaty  as  Initialed  on  balance  In  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States? 

General    Taylor.  Yes,    sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Serving  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States? 

General  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  In  the  terms  of 
the  statement  which  I  read  at  the  outset. 

I  point  out  that  while  intimate  details 
may  not  have  been  discussed  with  each 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
every  day,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  was  satisfied  that  he  was  kept 
constantly  informed.  In  the  colloquy, 
which  is  in  the  Record,  he  so  stated.  It 
need  not  be  again  printed  at  this  point. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  were  Informed.  De- 
cisions were  made.  Consultation  was 
had.  The  President  was  fully  informed 
of  the  views  of  the  Chiefs.  Furthermore, 
the  Chiefs  approved  the  treaty  as  it  was 
Initialed  and  pi^sented  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  know.  I  had  many 
conversations  with  various  members  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  with  respect  to 
when  they  would  testify,  and  so  forth. 
They  spent  a  long  time  preparing  the 
joint  statements.  I  will  not  go  Into  any 
conversations.  General  LeMay's  testi- 
mony is  rather  clear  about  his  participa- 
tion. 

General  LeMay's  testimony  has  been 
emphasized  by  the  Senator  from  Missis- 


sippi because  of  the  general's  long  asso- 
ciation with  and  great  part  in  the  crea- 
tion of  SAC.  For  a  long  time  he  was 
the  head  of  SAC.  He  is  now  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Air  Force.  I  also  mentioned 
General  Power.  General  Power  is  now 
Chief  of  SAC.  His  testimony  is  clear  cut 
and  positive.  General  Power  has  charge 
of  all  the  missiles.  He  has  command  of 
the  major  portion  of  the  strategic  strik- 
ing power  that  we  have,  including  the 
bombers.  He  makes  the  war  plan  so  far 
as  those  weapons  are  concerned.  I  can- 
not go  into  that  subject,  of  course,  but  he 
is  the  direct  fountainhead.  He  is  the 
man  upon  whom  we  depend.  That  is 
why  his  testimony  is  so  much  more  valu- 
able than  even  the  testimony  of  someone 
else  of  considerable  rank,  and  who  has 
stars  on  his  shoulders. 

Our  committee  was  asked  why  we  did 
not  call  the  Chiefs  of  the  other  imified 
and  specified  commands.  There  is  no 
one  more  important  than  the  man  who 
is  the  head  of  the  strike  command,  but 
he  is  not  directly  concerned  with  stra- 
tegic nuclear  forces.  Certainly  imless  the 
commander  of  the  unified  forces  in  the 
Pacific  has  some  direct  connection  with 
the  problem,  he  is  not  specially  qualified 
in  that  field.  We  called  General  Power 
because  he  is  the  man  most  qualified  to 
know  what  the  problem  is  and  what  the 
limitations  on  our  weapons  are.  He  is 
the  man  most  likely  to  know  what  he 
would  be  talking  about  in  connection 
with  this  grave  subject. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  begging  the 
question  to  say  now  that  seven  of  the  nine 
approved  the  treaty.  Some  of  them  have 
no  specific  responsibility  in  connection 
with  the  treaty. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  dangers 
of  radioactivity.  In  that  connection  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
statement  by  Dr.  Norris  Bradbury,  Di- 
rector of  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Labora- 
tory, be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dr.  Norris  Bradbury,  Director  of  Los  Ala- 
moe  Scientific  Laboratory,  who  has  been 
quoted  as  a  scientific  adTocate  of  this  treaty, 
stated  before  the  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee  that  fallout  from  atmospheric 
testing  was  not  a  factor  In  his  decision  to 
support  the  treaty.    He  said: 

"I  do  not  believe,  I  have  not  beUeved.  that 
anything  we  have  done  In  the  way  of  at- 
mospheric testing,  the  fallout  which  in- 
evitably over  the  world  that  results,  has  had 
the  slightest  consequence  on  human  life  or 
on  successive  hiunan  lives.  In  fact.  I  regret 
that  fallout  from  atmospheric  testing  has 
been  so  played  up  rather  recently  In  public 
statements.  I  think  this  Is  an  exaggerated 
situation  far  beyond  the  actual  needs  of  the 
situation.  •  •  •  I  infer  that  some  of  the  words 
which  the  President  has  used  may  arise  to 
haunt  us  If  we  return  to  atmospheric  test- 
ing, not  becaxise  they  are  true,  but  because 
they  have  been  said." 

This  view  of  the  so-called  dangers  of  radio- 
activity Is  consistent  with  testimony  we  also 
received  from  Dr.  John  Poster,  Dr.  Edward 
Teller,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  StafT. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  President 
and  the  Senate  for  their  Indulgence.  I 
yield  the  floor. 
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Mr  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Mr  President,  I  should  like  to  hate  in- 
cluded in  the  R«cow>.  since  it  was  re- 
ferred to.  the  item  of  September  9,  1963. 
from  Newsweek  magazine  entiUed  'The 
Test  Ban  Treaty:  Atcmoic  Chess."  writ- 
ten by  Oen.  Thomas  D.  White. 

I  do  this  because  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StinnisI 
referred  to  the  article. 

General  White  stated: 

Theae  are  some  of  the  rlaks.  Yet  I  am  per- 
suaded, on  balance,  that  the  test  ban  treaty 
is  worth  the  gamble — and  gamble  it  Is.  It  U 
a  »m*il  beginning  which  could  lead  to  vitally 
Important  agreements  with  the  Communist 
world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  the  remarks  by  the  Senator 
frx>m  Mississippi  [Mr.  Smwis]  because 
it  will  be  more  relevant  to  the  discussion 

at  that  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Th«  Tist  Ban  T«eatt:  Atomic  Chiss 
(By  Gen.  Thomas  D.  White,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
retired) 
The  poeltlonlng  of  military  forces — often 
Improperly  from  a  strategic  or  tactical  point 
of  Tlew — to  serve  purely  political  ends  has 
occurred  many  times  In  history.  In  the 
atomic  age  It  U  a  particularly  dangerovis 
gambit  but  It  has  its  cold-wax  values.  The 
United  SUtes  did  It  nearly  a  year  ago  in  the 
Cuban  crisis — and  It  may  have  paid  off  de- 
spite some  bitter  grumblings  by  military 
commanders. 

A  classic  example  of  military  maldeploy- 
ment  to  serve  a  vital  political  purpose  is  cited 
by  Barbara  W  Tuchman  In  "The  Ouns  of 
August."  On  July  30.  1914.  when  World  War 
I  was  about  to  break,  the  French  Oovern- 
ment  ordered  its  armies  to  withdraw  10  kil- 
ometers along  the  entire  frontier  with  Ger- 
many from  Switzerland  to  Luxembourg.  It 
was  essential  to  France  that  Britain  enter 
the  war,  and  it  was  vital  insurance  to  this 
end  that  the  onus  of  first  attack  be  squarely 
on  German  shoviiders.  "The  act  of  with- 
drawal, done  at  the  very  portals  of  invasion, 
was  a  calculated  military  risk  deliberately 
taken  for  ita  political  effect,"  wrota  Mrs. 
Tuchman. 

Less  than  a  year  ago  we  moved  large  ele- 
ments of  the  AUantlc  Fleet,  the  tactical  air 
force,  and  some  of  our  continental  air  de- 
fenses out  of  their  optimum  general  war 
positions  In  order  to  meet  contingencies  In 
the  Caribbean.  During  the  critical  hours  of 
intercepting  Soviet  ships  at  sea  political  offi- 
cers in  Washington  Ignored  the  chain  of 
command  to  give  detailed  orders  to  Individ- 
ual ships  and  aircraft. 

On  the  other  hand  our  strategic  forces, 
main  threat  to  the  U.S.SJt.,  deployed,  pre- 
sumably. In  strict  accord  with  plans  for 
atomic  war.  Polaris  submarines  suddenly 
slipped  out  of  their  berths  at  Holy  Loch  in 
Scotland,  aerial  tankers  moved  to  optimum 
refueling  bases,  and  bomber  crews  went  on 
Increased  alert. 

The  whole  political  purpose  of  these  de- 
ploymenta  was  to  signal  Khrushchev  the 
unmistakable  evidence  that  the  confronta- 
tion was  deadly  serious.  Whatever  else  may 
eventually  develop  from  Cuba,  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev read  our  intentions  clearly  and  the 
overt  crisis  ended;  Soviet  ships  turned 
around  in  midocean  and  some  kind  of  Soviet 
withdrawal  from  Cuba  followed. 


It  seema  to  me  that  despite  the  grave  risks 
abd  desplta  the  emguUh  of  responsible  com- 
manders the  game  was  worthwhile.  Yet 
there  are  lessons  to  be  learned  among  which 
I  suggest  the  f oUowlng : 

1.  Integrity  of  command  will  always  re- 
sult in  a  safer  and  smoother  operation.  If 
ih  exceptional  circumstances  abnormal  lines 
of  communication  are  used  or  Improper  mUi- 
tary  deployments  are  directed  by  pollUcal 
authority  it  is  essential  that  aU  hands  In 
the  chain  of  command  be  fully  aware  of  the 
rjeasons.  Under  such  circumstances  com- 
manders must  be  specifically  relieved  from 
all  responsibility  except  for  technical  execu- 
mon  of  the  orders. 

T  a.  At  the  first  sign  of  hot  war.  command 
ihust  be  returned  to  the  fleet,  field,  and  air 
oommanders. 

]  In    the   test    ban   treaty   we   now   have   a 
$weeplng  example  of  higher  poliUcal  purpose 
dictating  limitations  In  an  area  of  vital  mili- 
tary Importance.     Some  military  men  as  well 
s  scientists  are  convinced  that  the  test  ban 
;lve8  the  U.S.S.R.  a  significant  technical  ad- 
antage.     More  Importantly,  based  on  Amer- 
can  history,  they  fear  that  the  people  of  the 
^ountry  will  let  down  their  guard,  our  de- 
fenses will  be  allowed  to  deteriorate,  and  the 
gited  States  would  be  slow  to  resume  test- 
\  even  If  the  U.S.S-R.  violates  the  treaty, 
ere  are  others  who  see  the  break  with  Mao 
Tse-tung  and  the  test  ban  treaty  linked  in 
k  colossal  hoax,  preliminary  to  confronting 
\.  sleeping  Westarn  World  with  Armageddon. 
These  are  some  of  the  risks.     Yet  I  am 
persuaded,   on    balance,    that    the    tast    ban 
treaty  is  worth  the  gamble — and  gamble  It 
,8.     It  is  a  small  beginning  which  could  lead 
to    vitally    important    agreemente    with    the 
Communist  world. 

But  we  must  remain  forever  on  guard — 
as  long  as  communism  exlsta.  We  now  have 
the  "hot  line"  telephone  between  the  Presi- 
dent In  Washington  and  Mr.  Khrushchev  in 
Moscow.  Nonetheless,  in  atomic  chess,  as 
played  In  Cuba  and  now  in  process  with  the 
test  ban  treaty  It  seems  to  me  that  actions 
jwlll  always  speak  louder  than  words. 

Mr.  HART  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  make  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  HART.    I  yield. 

OROEX    FOB    ADJOUENMENT    UNTIL    MONDAY, 
SEPTXMBES     IS,     1963,    AT     10    A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  10  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Information  of  Senators,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  have  the 
Senate  continue  to  come  in  early  and 
remain  late.  Senators  can  anticipate 
long  sessions  for  the  duration  of  next 
week  during  the  consideration  of  the 
treaty  until  its  details  are  fully  consid- 
ered and  a  final  vote  is  reached  on  it. 
I  serve  notice  to  all  Senators  that  the 
Senate  will  concentrate  on  the  question 
of  the  disposition  of  the  treaty,  remain 
with  it,  come  in  early,  stay  late,  until  the 
treaty  is  acted  upon,  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  a  sense 
this  debate  was  initiated  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  Senate  on  September  4.  In 
the  course  of  the  majority  leader's  brief 
but  eloquent  statement,  the  case — in  my 
judgment  an  unanswerable  case — for  this 
treaty  was  set  forth  in  full  outline.  With 
all   respect  to  my  colleagues.   I   doubt 


whether  any  of  us  can  find  new  argu- 
ments for  ratification  of  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  that  have  not  been  set  forth 
in  that  speech. 

That  remarkable  speech  of  last 
Wednesday  put  the  case  for  the  treaty  in 
a  way  which  answers  a  fundamental — if 
not  always  diplomatic — question  which 
must  be  asked  and  answered  before  we 
can  vote  intelligently.  That  question, 
put  bluntly,  is:  "What's  in  it  for  us?"      J^ 

The  majority  leader  answered  that 
question  to  my  total  satisfaction.  No  one 
in  this  Chamber— no  one  in  this  coun- 
try— no  thinking  person  anywhere  be- 
lieves that  this  treaty  will,  in  and  of  it- 
self, forever,  and  irrevocably,  prevent 
further  nuclear  testing  even  in  the  pro- 
hibited environments — in  outer  space, 
under  water,  or  in  the  atmosphere.  Yet 
it  can  help  stop  them.  It  can  be  a  step 
toward  the  kind  of  world  in  which  such 
tests  are  no  longer  an  annual  horror  to 
which  the  human  race  is  subjected  by  the 
unilateral  decision  of  one  or  another  of 
the  nuclear  powers.  The  treaty  may  stop 
such  tests — the  rejection  of  the  treaty 
by  this  body  will  make  the  continuation 
of  such  tests  a  virtual  certainty. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  when  we 
set  foot  on  Constitution  Avenue  after  a 
hard  day  in  this  Chamber,  we  have  only 
a  probability  of  getting  home  alive 
through  traffic.  Traffic  laws,  enforced 
with  rigorous  severity,  can  only  help  pre- 
vent traffic  accidents.  I  have  never 
heard  anyone  suggest  that  we  annul 
traffic  laws  because  they  do  not  guar- 
antee against  violations. 

But  what,  I  have  asked,  is  in  the 
ti-eaty  for  us?  It  is  to  this  question  I 
would  turn  our  thoughts.  I  want  to  cite 
just  one  of  the  benefits  that  will  accrue 
directly  to  every  Senator  as  an  individ- 
ual, and  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  cessation, 
for  so  long  as  this  treaty  is  effective,  of 
further  pollution  of  the  air  we  breathe 
and  the  food  we  eat  by  radioactive  by- 
products of  each  and  every  nuclear 
test — and  particularly,  though  not 
uniquely  high-yield  thermonuclear  tests. 
I  shall  try  to  avoid  technicalities.  Mr. 
President,  and  I  shall  try,  too,  to  avoid 
an  overstatement  of  the  fallout  problem. 
There  is  no  justification  for  ignoring  the 
fact  there  is  serious  divergence  among 
those  scientists  who  are  best  informed 
on  the  fallout  question.  In  the  printed 
record  of  the  hearings  on  the  treaty, 
there  occurs  a  good  deal  of  testimony 
on  the  effects  of  radioactive  fallout,  and 
the  importance  of  these  effects  to  the 
Nation.  The  witnesses,  predictably,  com- 
ment on  the  fallout  question  differently, 
according  to  the  views  which  they  have 
of  the  broad  pohtical  and  strategic 
value,  or  danger,  of  the  treaty  itself. 

Dr.  Willard  Libby.  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  and  now  a  member  of 
the  chemistry  department  of  UCLA,  told 
the  committee: 

I  have  been  concerned  about  fallout  from 
the  beginning.  But  never  so  concerned  about 
ita  effecta  that  I  thought  this  ought  to  swing 
in  any  major  way  the  decisions  about  the 
armament  of  the  Nation. 

Dr.  Edward  Teller,  who  is  perhaps  the 
most  aiticulate  and  respected  scientific 
figure    standing    in    opF>ositlon    to    the 
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treaty,  asserted  before  the  committee 
that: 

Ws  have  increased  the  effecta  at  natural 
radiation  by  10  percent.  The  effecta  of  nat- 
ural radiation  have  never  been  proved  to  be 
harmful.  The  fallout  question  is  really  not 
close  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  of  this  test 
ban  treaty. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Glenn  Sea- 
borg,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  stated  in  the  hear- 
ings that  the  amount  of  fallout  thus  far 
released  "has  certainly  led  to  some  ad- 
verse health  effect,  and  presumably  some 
genetic  effect." 

To  be  wholly  fair  to  Dr.  Seaborg,  let 
me  say  that  in  the  same  context,  he 
stated  that  the  fallout  up  to  now — I  em- 
phasize those  three  words,  "up  to  now" — 
"has  not  led  to  a  serious  situation." 

Not  all  the  qualified,  scientific  testi- 
mony which  was  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee took  the  line  that  tlie  fallout 
question  was  unimportant. 

Dr.  Daniel  Deykin,  a  physician,  of 
Boston.  Mass..  speaking  for  the  Physi- 
cians for  Social  Responsibility,  testified 
at  some  length  about  the  effects  which 
existing  fallout  has  had  upon  the  health 
of  our  own  people.  I  quote  briefly  from 
the  testimony  offered  by  Dr.  Deykin: 

The  level  of  radioactive  strontium  90  con- 
tent of  teeth  and  bone  is  10  times  higher  in 
children  born  In  1C57  than  in  children  born 
In  1951,  and  the  level  of  strontium  90  fallout 
la  expected  to  Increase  still  further.  Such 
an  increase  In  radioactivity  Is  particularly 
alarming  in  view  of  the  evidence  that  the 
unborn  child  is  much  more  sensitive  to  a 
given  amount  of  radiation  than  the  adult. 
A  recent  study  suggesta  that  the  fallout  from 
the  combined  teeU  of  the  U.S.S.R.-United 
States  in  1961-62  will  cause  an  Increase  of 
10  percent  in  childhood  cancer  mortality. 

I  ask  Senators  to  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  those  words: 

An  increase  of  10  percent  in  childhood 
cancer  mortality. 

Mr.  President,  those  were  the  chilling 
words  of  Dr.  Daniel  Deykin,  whose  views 
on  matters  of  health  and  genetics  can  be 
considered,  from  a  point  of  view  of  the 
content  of  his  professional  training,  to  be 
at  least  as  significant  as  the  views  on  the 
same  subject  of  a  trained  physicist. 

Prof.  Matthew  Meselson.  associate  pro- 
fessor of  biology  at  Harvard  University, 
testified  before  the  committee  to  the 
effect  that  fallout  from  tests  already 
conducted  will  cause  50,000  children  to 
be  bom  with  gross  physical  or  mental 
defects.  Muscular  dystrophy,  blindness, 
and  dwarfism  are  among  the  disheart- 
ening catalog  of  defects  mentioned  by 
this  witness. 

There.  Mr.  President,  Is  a  sample  of 
the  scientific  testimony  presented  to  the 
Senators  entrusted  with  the  grave  re- 
sponsibility of  making  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Senate  on  the  ratification  of 
this  treaty.  Many  people  who  are 
deeply  committed  to  the  treaty  would 
like  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  scientific 
testimony  Is  overwhelmingly  in  support 
of  the  contention  that  fallout  has  al- 
ready killed  many  and  will  kill  more. 

Not  all  the  testimony  can  thus  be  de- 
scribed, although  much  of  it  cautions  us 
that  this  Is  so. 

Senators  who  are  strongly  opposed  to 
ratification  may  want  to  argue  that  the 


testimony  Justifies  the  claim  that  fallout 
is  unimportant,  but.  as  I  indicated  earlier, 
the  testimony  as  to  the  relevance  of  the 
fallout  problem  seems  to  me  to  vary  with 
the  views  of  the  witnesses  as  to  the  over- 
all wisdom  of  the  treaty.  The  question 
of  fallout,  most  witnesses  seem  to  indi- 
cate, should  be  taken  In  the  larger  con- 
text. It  was  suggested,  during  the  hear- 
ings, that  the  fallout  problem  could  be 
likened  to  the  effects  of  water  on  the  hu- 
man body — that  sustained  immersion  can 
result  in  drowning,  while  an  occasional 
refreshing  glass  Is  necessary  for  life  It- 
self. 

It  Is  like  arguing  that  because  a  little 
salt  helps  the  stew,  therefore  a  large 
quantity  of  salt  will  make  the  stew  better. 
The  analogy,  while  a  refreshing  one,  is 
hardly  valid.  I  have  examined  the  hear- 
ings carefully,  and  over  past  years  I  have 
read  a  good  deal  of  expert  testimony  on 
the  fallout  question.  I  have  seen  opin- 
ions as  to  the  "statistical  insignificance 
of  the  effects  of  nuclear  debris." 

But  never  once,  Mr.  President,  have  I 
heard  the  most  ardent  supporter  of  nu- 
clear tests  assert  that  "a  little  fallout  Is 
good  for  you."  Never  have  I  heard  ex- 
pert testimony  to  the  effect  that  any- 
body's group  had  "20  percent  fewer  cavi- 
ties with  strontium  90,"  or  that  "you  may 
feel  left  out  of  things  if  you  are  not  just 
a  little  bit  radioactive." 

Fallout,  Mr.  President,  Is  seen  as  a 
threatening  monster,  or  as  a  small  gob- 
lin, depending  upon  the  viewer's  precom- 
mltments.  But  no  one  has  yet  cloaked 
radioactive  debris  In  the  guise  of  a  bene- 
fit to  "hitherto  unfallen-out-upon  man- 
kind." 

If  we  return  to  the  testimony,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, once  again  we  see  that  the  only 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  wit- 
nesses Is  the  degree  and  the  Immediacy 
of  the  danger  presented  by  fallout. 

Dr.  Seaborg  says : 

Certainly  the  less  fallout  we  have  the  bet- 
ter It  Is  for  everybody. 

At  another  point.  Dr.  Seaborg  says: 

I  think  that  all  scientists  would  agree 
that  further  radiation  should  be  avoided  If 
at  all  possible.  I  would  imagine  that  most 
of  them  •  •  •  would  not  use  the  word  "dan- 
gerous" •  •  •  a  great  number  of  them 
would  probably  employ  the  word  "harmful" 
having  in  mind  that  according  to  the  best, 
according  to  an  interpretation  made  of  the 
sparse  data  by  a  number  of  expert  biologlsta 
and  genetlcista  there  will  be  a  certain  num- 
ber of  cases  where  there  will  be  adverse 
health  effecta  of  genetic  effecta. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  the  so- 
called  "controversy"  about  fallout  seems 
to  be  whether  this  man-made  pollution 
of  our  air  and  our  food  is  "dangerous" 
or  "only  harmful." 

There  would  seem  to  be.  If  one  care- 
fully examines  the  hearings,  general 
agreement  that  fallout  Is  not  a  useful 
natural  resource,  but  rather  that  It  is  a 
hazard,  to  be  weighed  against  other 
hazards  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion  about 
this  treaty. 

Even  Dr.  Teller — the  most  outspoken 
foe  of  the  treaty,  and  the  most  insistent 
adherent  to  the  notion  that  fallout  has 
not  posed  any  serious  health  problems 
to  date — when  asked  what  he  would 
recommend  if  we  did  not  ratify  the 
treaty,  urged  that  we  "imilaterally  adopt 


a  ban  on  the  amoimt  of  radiation  re- 
leased into  the  atmosphere"  by  our  own 
testing  efforts. 

What  do  those  say  who  contend  that 
the  fallout  problem  Is  not  a  serious  one? 
Basically,  they  seek  to  persuade  us  Uiat 
the  most  careful  measurements  and  ex- 
trapolations from  observable  data  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  somatic  and 
genetic  damage  from  nuclear  tests  thus 
far  conducted — and  I  note  with  interest 
that  almost  every  witness  who  dismissed 
the  dangers  of  fallout,  added  that  in- 
teresting qualification,  "from  tests  thus 
far  conducted" — is  statistically  insignifi- 
cant. 

Mr.  President,  50,000  defective  chil- 
dren may  be  "statistically  insignificant" 
in  the  eyes  of  the  historian  of  100  years 
from  this  night.  Two  thousand  or  five 
thousand  deaths  from  bone  cancer  may 
be  "statistically  insignificant"  in  the 
jargon  of  those  whose  profession  leads 
them  to  devise  words  such  as  "overkill." 
But  there  is  a  fundamental  inhumanity 
underlying  each  of  those  concepts  which 
I  refuse  to  accept  as  a  rational  basis  for 
judgment. 

I  am  sure  that  the  idea  of  a  "statis- 
tically insignificant"  death  is  as  coldly 
scientific  as  the  idea  of  "overkiU."  But 
I  submit  that  we  can  become  so  coldly 
objective  as  to  lose  touch,  not  only  with 
sentiments  and  scruples  that  make  us 
flinch  from  reality,  but  from  the  concepts 
and  sensibilities  that  make  us  human. 
"Conscience  doth  make  cowards  of  us 
all,"  says  Hamlet.  Conscience,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, should  make  men  of  us  all.  Con- 
science— sentimentality,  if  you  will — 
leads  most  of  us  to  reject  the  thought 
that  a  single  child  blinded  by  the  deadly 
mist  from  a  thermonuclear  cloud  is  ever 
"insignificant."  Conscience  is  the  pre- 
cise quality  which  differentiates  us  from 
the  animal. 

And  so,  Mr.  President.  I  am  led  to  the 
conclusion,  from  the  same  hard  facts 
that  appear  in  these  hearings,  that  the 
"statistical  insignificance "  of  which  the 
weapons  speak  is  wholly  relevant  to  the 
question  of  the  ratification  of  this  treaty. 
It  so  happens  that  I  reach  a  conclusion 
wholly  opposite  from  theirs. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  rather  home- 
spun philosopher  who  reasoned  that  no 
rat  poison  is  exactly  the  right  amount 
of  rat  poison  to  have  where  children  can 
get  at  it. 

What  are  we  really  being  asked  to  do 
in  ratifying  the  treaty? 

We  are  not  asked  to  stop  all  nuclear 
weapon  development  or  manufacture. 
We  are  not  committing  ourselves  to  dis- 
mantling our  va^t  arsenal  of  thermo- 
nuclear weapons.  We  are  not  signmg  a 
warranty  deed  to  eternal  peace  on  earth, 
nor  are  we  giving  up  a  single  strategic 
interest  now  in  our  grasp.  This  is  a 
limited  treaty.  It  binds  us  only  so  long 
as  this  country  does  not  unilaterally  de- 
cide that  our  supreme  interests  have 
been  jeopardized  by  any  events,  to  re- 
frain f  rcHn  testing  nuclear  devices  in  the 
atmosphere,  in  outer  space,  and  under 
water. 

The  President,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Under  Secretary  Harriman  who  negoti- 
ated it,  and  all  the  responsible  officials 
who  bear  the  awesome  burden  of  our 
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national  survival  and  security,  have  told 
us  that  thla  treaty  wUl  not  bring  the 
millenium.  Its  effects  are  limited.  Its 
risks  are  even  more  limited.  So  let  us 
examine  the  question  of  the  danger  of 
fallout,  not  In  the  absolute  terms  which 
can  lead  some  to  talk  of  it  as  "statis- 
tically Insigniflcant."  but  in  terms  of  the 
world  we  can  grasp,  and  in  terms  of  the 
minor  changes  In  that  world  which  this 
treaty  will  make. 

The  "statisUcal"  insignificance,  of 
which  some  opponents  speak  when  they 
look  at  fallout  dangers,  exists  in  terms  of 
worldwide  incidence.  Though  most  fall- 
out thus  far  has  made  its  way  to  earth 
In  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  the  per- 
centages of  additional  radiation  in  the 
air  may  not  be  past  the  controversial 
"danger  point"  for  the  entire  Nation. 
But  there  are  hotspots  in  these  United 
States  where  the  level  of  radioactivity 
has  suddenly  grown  to  the  point  of  dan- 
ger, no  matter  who  defines  it.  In  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  and  in  the  State  of 
Utah.  Just  such  hotspots  have  ap- 
peared, from  the  coincidental  and  un- 
predictable actions  of  winds  and  rain 
collecting  radioactive  debris  and  de- 
positing it  in  a  given  spot.  Perhaps  the 
neighboring  States  were  spared  some  of 
their  "statistical"  share  of  the  fallout 
they  might  otherwise  have  received  be- 
cause the  winds  and  rain  of  1962  fell  on 
Minnesota  and  Utah.  If  we  continue  to 
test  weapons,  if  the  Russians  continue  to 
test  weapons,  if  other  nations  decide  to 
Join  in  the  nuclear  race,  perhaps  with 
less  sophisticated  devices,  this  year's 
rains  or  next  year's  winds  may  capri- 
ciously present  Nebraska  or  South  Caro- 
lina or  New  York  or  Florida— yes.  Michi- 
gan— with  a  sufficiently  excessive  share 
of  the  fallout  harvest  so  that  those 
States,  too.  may  be  raised  out  of  "statis- 
ticad  insignificance"  to  reach  the  dubious 
designation  of  "hotspots." 

Certainly,  I  may  be  accused  of  specula- 
tion. Certainly,  I  am  speculating  on 
what  can  happen.  Those  who  talk  about 
the  effects  of  fallout  on  the  next  genera- 
tion, in  terms  of  the  tests  already  con- 
ducted, and  who  say  we  should  not  ratify 
this  treaty  are  also  speculating.  They 
are  speculating  that  the  effects  of  fallout 
in  the  past  and  in  the  present  will  some- 
how not  be  magnified  in  the  future, 
even  if  we  continue  testing.  They  are 
speculating  that,  somehow,  from  In- 
creased atmospheric  tests,  we  can  derive 
some  benefits  which  in  some  way  might 
overcome  the  impact  on,  and  even  the 
loss  of.  our  children. 

I  am  speculating,  Mr.  President,  on  the 
assumption  that  no  amount  of  fallout  is 
good  for  us;  that  whatever  the  effects  of 
tests  already  conducted  may  have  been, 
the  effects  of  more  tests  will  be  even 
greater;  that  eventually  we  reach  the 
point  where  we  must,  indeed,  decide 
whether  the  poisoning  of  our  own  atmos- 
phere and  oiu:  food  reasonably  can  be 
Justified.  And  I  suggest,  on  the  basis 
of  those  speculations,  that  we  ratify  this 
treaty,  that  we  accept  this  limited  hope, 
that  we  husband  the  small  flame  of  this 
single  candle  of  reason  in  a  world  dark 
with  irrationality,  before  we  have  to 
make  that  hard  choice. 

Mr.  President,  In  a  setting  such  as  this, 
when  minds  app)ear  to  have  been  made 
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i^  on  this  question,  I  have  heard  oc- 
cupants of  the  galleries  ask,  "Why  do 
Senators  continue  to  make  speeches?" 
It  we  look  into  our  own  hearts  and  each 
otie  of  us  asks  himself  that  question,  I 
suspect  it  will  be  hard  for  each  of  us  to 
epcplain  why  we  do  get  up  and  make  a 
stoeech.  In  all  likeUhood.  it  will  not 
$iange  a  single  mind. 

We  are  all  captives  of  history.  I  be- 
Ijeve  each  of  us  has  the  wit  to  know  that 
the  flow  of  history  surges,  really  without 
Jiuch  influence  from  the  voice  or  vote  of 
any  of  us.  But  many  of  us  have  chil- 
4ren,  and  I  am  sure  that  their  verdicts  of 
0ur  performance  will  be  measured  more 
Unportantly  on  our  voice  and  vote  on  this 
question  than  anything  else  that  will  be 
presented  to  us,  no  matter  how  many 
years  it  shall  be  given  to  us  to  sit  here. 
I  That  is  one  reason  why  I  desired,  even 
^t  this  late  hour,  and  realizing  it  will  not 
Uifluence  a  soul,  to  speak  into  the  Rec- 
ord for  them,  my  hope  for  their  future. 

I  am  no  scientist.  I  am  no  technician. 
In  a  way,  I  voice  the  viewpoint  of  most 
unscientiflc,  most  untechnical  Ameri- 
cans, only  a  few  of  whom  are  permitted 
to  speak  into  this  Record. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  for  the  remarks 
Which  he  has  Just  made.  While  it  may 
be  true  that  what  he  has  said  will  not 
(hange  a  single  vote,  nevertheless  what 
he  has  said  will,  I  think,  give  additional 
hope  to  the  upcoming  generations  in  this 
country  who  need  that  kind  of  outlook 
from  their  elders  and  from  those  of  us 
^'ho  are  charged  with  responsibilities  of 
government  in  this  most  difficult  day 
and  age. 

Perhaps  the  likelihood  is  that  no  Sen- 
litors  vote  will  be  changed  at  this  late 
hour,  but  I  would  hope  that  Senators 
Who  have  decided  to  vote  for  this  treaty, 
as  I  have,  along  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  and  other  Senators, 
wQl  be  heartened  by  what  has  been  said. 
Certainly,  we  are  all  deeply  and  person- 
ally moved  by  the  remarks  from  the 
heart  which  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
has  Just  delivered. 

While  some  people  may  scoff  at  the 
effects,  genetic,  physical,  and  otherwise, 
bf  nuclear  explosions,  nevertheless.  I  be- 
lieve they  are  a  shadow  overhanging  the 
discussions  of  the  treaty  now  before  the 
Senate. 

I  wish  to  express  my  deep  and  per- 
sonal appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  for  the  remarks 
he  has  uttered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
this  afternoon.  He  has  marked  a  sub- 
ject too  seldom  mentioned  in  this  great 
debate.  He  has.  In  his  remarks,  put 
the  importance  of  man  over  the  im- 
portance of  megaton. 

Mr.  HART.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  happy  to  be  present  in  the 
Senate  at  the  particular  hour  when  the 
able  and  gifted  Senator  from  Michigan 
delivers  his  address  on  this  all-important 
istep  in  American  foreign  policy,  wherein 
!the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
asked  the  Senate  to  advise  and  consent 
to  the  treaty  which  has  been  negotiated 


between  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  to  pro- 
hibit nuclear  weapons  testing  in  the  en- 
vironments of  the  atmosphere,  outer 
space,  and  underwater. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  has  di- 
rected his  remarks  toward  a  subject  mat- 
ter that  has  been  of  deep  concern  to  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people;  namely,  the  health,  welfare,  and 
safety  of  the  American  people,  in  a  period 
when  a  new  form  of  energy;  namely, 
atomic  energy,  has  been  harnessed  for 
destructive  purposes. 

The  Senator  speaks  about  something 
that  Senators  should  know  something 
about;  namely,  the  concern  that  mothers 
and  fathers  have  for  their  loved  ones, 
a  concern  that  a  fellow  citizen  ought  to 
have  for  his  neighbor,  his  community, 
and  his  country.  I  have  said  during  this 
debate  that  most  of  us  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  our  time  on  the  scientific 
and  military  aspects  of  the  treaty.  I 
say  again  in  all  candor  that  the  scien- 
tific and  military  aspects  are  extremely 
complex.  Without  in  any  way  trying  to 
judge  my  colleagues,  and  speaking  only 
for  myself.  I  have  spent  several  years  as 
chairman  of  a  subcommittee  In  the  field 
of  arms  control  and  disarmament,  lis- 
tening to  the  testimony  of  hundreds  of 
so-called  experts  on  the  subject  of  a 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  Time  and  again 
I  have  heard  the  words  of  scientists, 
and  the  expert  testimony  of  technicians 
and  scientists.  In  recent  weeks  I  lis- 
tened to  the  testimony  of  the  outstand- 
ing military  officers  of  our  Government, 
outstanding  scientists,  outstanding  lead- 
ers of  our  civic  life.  Most  Senators  are 
not  competent  to  judge  the  scientific, 
technological,  and  military  aspects  of  the 
treaty. 

We  can  have  a  point  of  view  and  an 
opinion,  which  we  ought  to  have;  but 
when  it  comes  to  discussUig  the  complex- 
ity of  a  nuclear  device  or  a  warhead  or 
the  difference  between  fission  and  fusion, 
or  the  difference  between  an  atomic 
bomb,  a  hydrogen  bomb,  and  a  neutron 
bomb,  I  am  sure  our  knowledge  is  surface 
deep  and  that  it  does  not  approach  pro- 
fessional competence. 

When  it  comes  to  a  subject  matter 
which  deals  with  what  happens  to  the 
lives  of  people,  at  least  we  can  express 
from  our  heart  our  concern.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  as  did  the  majority 
leader  in  Ms  memorable  address  of  about 
10  days  ago,  has  given  us  reason  to  re- 
fiect;  and  after  this  moment  of  medi- 
tation, to  vote  for  the  treaty. 

I  have  continued  to  be  concerned  about 
radioactive  fallout.  As  the  Senator  has 
so  well  stated,  we  do  not  know  how  much 
radioactive  fallout  the  human  body  can 
absorb  without  damage,  but  we  do  know 
that  it  is  not  good  for  us.  We  do  not 
know  how  much  arsenic  the  human  body 
can  absorb,  but  we  know  that  if  enough 
is  absorbed,  a  person  will  die.  We  do 
not  know  how  much  strain  and  tension 
a  human  body  can  take,  either,  but  If 
there  is  enough  strain  and  tension  over 
a  long  enough  period  of  time,  a  person 
will  break  down. 

What  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
said  is  that  we  need  to  have  some  assiu-- 
ances  from  this  Goverrunent  about  the 
danger  of  radioactive  fallout.    We  have 
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been  asking  the  generals  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  give  us  as- 
surances. We  have  said :  "Give  us  assur- 
ances, Mr.  President,  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  test  weapons  underground.  Give 
us  assurances,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
will  keep  our  laboratories  going.  Give 
us  assurances,  Mr.  President,  that  you 
will  send  a  big  enough  budget  to  Congress 
to  make  sure  that  we  can  test  in  our 
laboratories.  Give  us  assurances  that 
there  will  be  no  great  radioactive  fall- 
out." 

Thank  goodness,  the  President  has 
done  it.    That  Is  what  is  in  this  treaty. 

What  President  Kennedy  has  done  in 
this  treaty  by  sending  it  to  the  Senate 
is  to  give  assurances  that  it  will  be  a 
benefit  to  other  generations  if  the  nations 
will  abide  by  the  treaty,  and  that  man 
will  not  continue  the  danger  of  further 
radioactive  fallout  by  reason  of  nuclear 
weapons  testing.  That  is  a  very  impor- 
tant assurance. 

That  is  the  kind  of  assurance  that  we 
ought  to  have.  I  have  expressed  concern 
over  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty. 
I  have  heard  others  express  concern,  to- 
day and  on  other  days,  about  the  risks 
that  we  take  in  ratifying  the  treaty. 

Thank  goodness  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  told  us  about  the  risks  we 
T^'ill  take  if  we  do  not  ratify  the  treaty. 
It  is  the  risk  of  continued  nuclear  test- 
ing. Yesterday  President  Kennedy,  at 
his  news  conference,  told  the  entire 
world  that  if  the  treaty  is  rejected  it  will 
be  the  go-ahead  signal,  the  green  light, 
for  continued  testing  by  the  present  nu- 
clear powers  and  by  nations  soon  to  be- 
come nuclear  powers;  there  will  be  all- 
out  testing.  Let  that  specter  be  before 
us  as  we  consider  the  risks. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan,  in  his 
humble,  kindly,  and  thoughtful  manner 
has  again  alerted  the  Nation  to  its  moral 
responsibility. 

Senators  are  elected  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  reviewing  the  military  posture 
and  scientific  achievements,  but  also  to 
express,  or  at  least  indicate,  some  moral 
responsibility  for  this  Nation.  I  thank 
God  that  there  are  men  like  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  and  others,  in  the  Senate 
who  put  at  the  top  of  the  agenda  the 
moral  responsibility  of  elected  public  of- 
ficials, and  not  merely  the  fact  that  we 
should  produce  a  bigger  bomb.  Perhaps 
what  we  should  produce  is  a  bigger  and 
better  idea  about  the  kind  of  world  in 
which  we  ought  to  live. 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States 
never  does  another  thing  in  his  term  of 
office  than  to  have  responsibility  for  the 
successful  negotiation  of  this  treaty,  I 
predict  that  he  will  go  down  in  history 
as  one  of  our  great  statesmen.  Why? 
Because  he  has  put  people  above  power. 
He  has  put  life  above  death.  He  has  put 
hope  above  desp>air.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  only  underscored  what  the 
leader  of  this  country  has  offered  to  us — 
a  great  opportunity  and  a  great  respon- 
sibility. I  salute  the  Senator  and  join 
him  In  his  message,  which  he  delivered 
so  eloquently  and  magnificently  and 
forcefully  today. 

Mr.  HART.  I  appreciate  the  kind  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
whose  active  leadership  in  this  field  over 


the  years  has  given  hope  to  those  who 
seek  a  world  made  to  endure  In  peace  the 
decency,  and  also  the  kind  remarks  of 
the  majority  leader.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  made  the  point  that  we 
should  underline  the  fact  that  weapons 
are  powerful  bombs,  and  that  reaching 
the  moon  is  spectacular,  but  that  ideas 
are  the  most  powerful  of  all  instnunents. 
We  are  reminded  time  and  again  that 
the  dinosaur  was  the  most  powerful 
thing  in  the  world,  but  there  are  no  more 
dinosaurs  in  the  world.  Ideas  are  what 
we  should  forge,  and  effective  forging  of 
ideas  means  survival  and  the  assurance 
of  the  maintenance  of  freedom  in  our 
society.  Weapons  alone  will  not  be  the 
answer. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  if  his- 
tory teaches  us  nothing  else,  it  teaches 
us,  in  the  words  of  Santayana,  that: 

Those  who  cannot  remember  the  past  are 
condemned  to  repeat  It. 

Prom  what  I  perceive  of  the  current 
debate,  I  would  venture  the  guess  that 
too  much  history  has  been  forgotten.  I 
would  voice  the  fear  that  many  of  us  will 
share  the  responsibility  for  reliving  the 
history  which  shrieks  so  loudly  now, 
"Beware  of  the  nuclear  test  ban;  you  are 
negotiating  with  the  tailors  of  your  de- 
feat." 

I  was  privileged  to  sit  through  the 
open  hearings  held  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Armed  Services  Committee.  I 
was  impressed  by  the  forthrightness  of 
Secretary  McNamara,  the  easy  fiuency  of 
Secretary  Rusk,  and  the  grudging  assent 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  but  I  was  far 
more  impressed  with  the  articulate 
warning  from  nuclear  scientist  Dr. 
Teller— "father  of  the  H-bomb"— who 
spoke  with  sincerity  and  conviction  of 
the  military  loss  inherent  in  this  pact 
with  the  powers  dedicated  to  our  de- 
struction. 

The  thread  of  commonality  cormect- 
ing  the  testimony  of  proponents  and  an- 
tagonists alike  was  the  warning,  some- 
times subliminal  but  often  patent,  that 
despite  the  categorical  promises  of  sur- 
veillance with  vigor  and  instant  pre- 
paredness, we  are  gambling  our  mili- 
tary superiority,  casting  aside  the  shield 
that  protects  the  free  world. 

It  has  become  popular  conversation 
in  recent  days  that  a  E>erpetual  arms  race 
has  always  been  the  real  cause  of  wars. 

That  is  a  spurious  argument  without 
weight  or  substance. 

I  suggest  that  the  abandonment  of  ini- 
tiative, the  sheathing  of  the  sword,  the 
false  sense  of  security,  and  a  preoccupa- 
tion with  material  comforts  have  con- 
tributed far  more  to  the  triggering  of 
wars  than  has  any  arms  race. 

I  think  Korea  and  World  War  n  are 
excellent  examples  of  the  fallacy  of  the 
arms  race  and  war  theory. 

It  was  no  arms  race  that  propelled 
Hitler  over  the  Polish  border  in  1939.  It 
was  a  clear  indication  that  he  would 
meet  no  effective  resistance — that  his 
political  fences  had  been  adequately 
built  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Hitler  felt 
assured  of  easy  conquest  as  he  loosed 
his  war  machine. 

It  was  not  the  arms  race  that  sent  the 
Korean  hordes  over  the  38th  pariJlel  In 


1950  to  inundate  grossly  inadequate 
American  defenses.  America  was  en- 
gaged in  no  arms  race  during  the  months 
which  prefaced  those  two  conflicts.  We 
were  instead  basking  in  the  euphoria  of 
de  facto  disarmament,  telling  ourselves 
that  the  thing  called  peace  is  pretty  nice, 
and  maybe  if  we  just  do  not  look  up 
and  notice  the  war  clouds  on  the  horizon, 
a  nice  warm  wind  from  Washington  will 
dispel  them. 

The  end  of  complacency  came  with  a 
shattering  swiftness  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
but  not  because  the  United  States  was 
engaged  in  an  armaments  race.  The 
race  came  later,  and  we  were  sorely 
strained  to  rebuild  our  military  might. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  I  was  much  disturbed  during  a 
.visit  home  to  find  Washington  press  re- 
ports that  the  Senate  must  not  alter  the 
test  ban  pact  because  it  might  force  the 
treaty  to  be  renegotiated.  The  thinking 
apparently  is  that  Chairman  Khru- 
shchev, who  has  never  been  interested 
in  assuring  the  readiness  of  American 
defenses,  might  not  like  our  amend- 
ments. Therefore,  the  treaty  would  not 
survive  additional  negotiations. 

I  Intend  to  devote  a  portion  of  these 
remarks  to  the  discussion  of  several 
treaties  the  Senate  has  considered  or 
amended  and  also  to  the  often  heard 
proposition  that  chaos  will  envelop 
America  if  the  Senate  "tampers  with  the 
will"  of  the  Executive  and  alters  the 
treaty.  This  debate,  I  feel,  could  benefit 
from  Patrick  Henry's  "Lamp  of  Experi- 
ence": 

t 

I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet 
are  guided,  and  that  is  the  lamp  of  experi- 
ence. I  know  no  way  of  judging  the  future 
but  by  the  past. 

I  suggest  that  the  pages  of  history  are 
replete  with  excellent  precedents  of  the 
Senate  exercising  its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities for  treaty  amendment.  No- 
where in  these  precedents  have  I  per- 
ceived the  intention  of  mollifying  a  dic- 
tator who  has  sworn  to  destroy  us. 

If  the  Senate  does  advise  amendments 
to  this  treaty  and  if  the  docimaent  should 
by  chance  die  in  renegotiation,  despite 
the  apparent  sincerity  of  Khrushchev,  on 
whose  shoulders  would  the  responsibility 
descend?  There  are  those  in  this  Cham- 
ber who  have  stated  that  the  Senate 
would  be  the  executioner  because  Riis- 
sia's  master  would  not  accede  to  Senate 
inspired  treaty  revisions.  That  premise, 
Mr.  President,  is  specious  on  its  face. 

The  Senate's  decision  on  ratification 
must  be  predicated  entirely  and  solely 
upon  the  effects  the  treaty  will  have  on 
America's  military  and  political  posture. 
It  cannot  be  based  upon  the  supposition 
of  what  may  happen  to  the  document  if 
we  protect  our  interests  as  they  relate 
to  it. 

TTie  Senate's  judgment  must  take  into 
consideration  only  the  United  States — 
no  other  nation,  no  other  political  phi- 
losophy. There  Is  necessarily  inherent 
in  such  decisionmaking  the  possibility 
that  the  treaty  will  not  emerge  from 
debate  with  its  language  unscathed. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  text  can  be  al- 
tered, and  I  plan  to  direct  my  efforts  to 
that  end. 
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The  oath  we  have  taken  as  Senators 
ends  at  our  shores.  We  are  not  consti- 
tutional internationalist*.  Our  alle- 
giance and  our  sing\Uar  responsibility  Is 
to  the  United  SUtes.  We  have  not  been 
certified  as  arbiters  of  the  so-called 
Sino-Soviet  dispute.  We  have  no  au- 
thority to  ascertain  the  "good  and  the 
bad"  communisms  on  the  theory  that 
we  should  support — through  this 
treaty — the  brand  of  commurusm  which 
may  appear  slightly  less  evil. 

To  the  argument  that  the  Senate 
would  be  remiss  to  tamper  with  an 
Executive  judgement,  I  would  like  to 
quote  a  statement  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  at  the  turn 
of  the  century.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

There  was  at  that  time  a  great  cam- 
paign of  vilification  in  the  British  press 
regarding  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty. 
Senator  Lodge  noted  that  the  British 
papers  "seemed  to  have  a  general  belief 
that  the  Senate  amendments"  to  the 
treaty  "were  In  some  way  a  gross  breach 
of  faith,  a  view  not  susceptible  of  expla- 
nation but  very  soothing  to  those  who 
held  it."  To  this  criticism  the  Senator 
replied: 

It  balk  been  the  uniXorm  practice  of  the 
Senate  to  amend  treaties  whenever  It  seemed 
their  fslcl  duty  to  do  so  •••  the  Senate 
can  only  present  Its  views  to  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment by  formulating  them  In  the  shape 
of  amendments  which  the  foreign  govern- 
ment may  rejeot  or  accept  or  meet  with 
counterpropoaitlons.  but  at  which  it  has  no 
more  right  to  complain  than  It  has  to  com- 
plain of  the  offer  of  any  germane  proposition 
at  any  other  stage  of  the  negotiation. 

Those  words  uttered  by  a  great  states- 
man of  his  time  could  well  be  repeated  to 
anyone  who  would  question  the  right 
and  responsibility  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
alter  the  language  of  a  treaty  in  any  way 
it  considered  proper. 

The  Senate  is  a  coequal  partner  in  the 
matter  of  treaties — an  especially  salient 
point  of  this  discussion.  In  the  opinion 
of  some  Senators,  the  treaty  contains 
errors,  deficiencies,  and  anomalies  that 
can  only  be  corrected  by  the  Senate. 
The  right  of  this  body  to  share  in  treaty- 
making  at  every  stage  has  always  been 
fully  recognized  both  by  the  Senate  and 
by  the  Chief  Executive.  The  power  of 
the  Senate  to  amend  or  recommend 
ratification  conditionally  is,  of  course, 
included  In  the  larger  powers  expressly 
granted  by  the  Constitution  to  reject  or 
confirm. 

Since  the  administration  is  asking  the 
Senate  not  for  its  advice  but  only  for  its 
unquestioning  consent  to  a  treaty  on 
which  the  Senate  has  had  no  oppor- 
timity  whatsoever  to  propound  sugges- 
tions, it  is  quite  fair  to  note  that  the 
administration  wotild  have  been  follow- 
ing many  very  well  established  prece- 
dents, one  as  far  back  as  1789.  had  It 
asked  this  body  its  sense  on  the  treaty 
language  before  Mr.  Harrlman  initialed 
it  In  Moscow. 

As  a  point  of  precedent.  I  note  the 
Senate  in  1795  amended  the  Jay  Treaty, 
ratifying  It  on  the  condition  that  the 
12th  article  shoiild  be  suspended.  Sen- 
ator Lodge  writes  that  Washington 
"accepted  their  action  without  a  word  of 
comment  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  course, 
and  John  Franklin,  in  his  'Life  of  Wash- 


ington.' has  treated  the  Senate's  action 
<m  that  memorable  occasion  in  the  same 
way." 

That  great  American  statesman, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  is  reported  to  have 
told  President  Washington  on  March  11, 
1792.  that  it  was: 

Advisable  whenever  possible  to  oonsult  the 
Senate  before  the  opening  of  negotiations 
«ince  its  subsequent  approbation  was  neces- 
sary to  validate  a  treaty. 

We  also  have  a  direct  and  unanimous 
declaration  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
in  Haver  against  Yaker.  Mr.  Justice 
Davis,  delivering  the  opinion,  said: 

j  In  this  country  a  treaty  Is  something  more 
than  a  contract,  for  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion declares  it  to  be  the  law  of  the  land.  If 
40,  before  It  can  become  a  law,  the  Senate 
tn  whom  rests  the  authority  to  ratify  it  must 
agree  to  it.  But  the  Senate  are  (sic)  not 
required  to  adopt  or  reject  It  as  a  whole,  but 
tnay  modify  or  amend  It,  as  was  done  with 
1  he  treaty  under  consideration. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming.  He  has  conducted 
research  on  matters  of  vital  importance. 
He  has  correctly  pointed  out  the  func- 
tion of  the  Senate  in  treatymaklng. 

Apparently  it  is  presumed  by  some 
that  the  Executive  makes  a  treaty,  and 
then  the  Senate  is  asked  to  approve  it, 
|n  the  same  way  In  which  the  Senate 
tnight  confirm  the  appointment  of  an 
individual.  But  such  is  not  at  all  the 
case.  As  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
well  stated,  a  treaty  Is  the  law  of  the 
land. 

The  Constitution  vests  In  the  Senate 
part  of  the  treatymaklng  power.  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  statements 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
referred  are  based  upon  section  2  of 
article  n  of  the  Constitution,  which 
provides : 

He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
present  concur. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the 
(Senate  is  part  of  the  treatymaklng  proc- 
ess; and,  as  such,  the  Senate  exercises 
not  only  a  constitutional  duty,  but  also 
one  which  has  been  adhered  to  through 
the  years. 

j  It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  why 
some  persons  have  become  so  enamored 
With  their  own  Ideas  and  their  own  pro- 
jections that  they  do  not  dare  trust  free 
government  to  operate,  and  have  no 
faith  In  constitutional  procedures. 

If  we  believe  in  free  government  un- 
der law,  certainly  we  must  not  be  afraid 
to  follow  constitutional  procedures. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
ISenator  from  Nebraska  for  his  very  per- 
tinent observations.  Let  me  say  that  I 
am  cognizant  of  the  section  of  the  Con- 
stitution he  cited,  and  I  thank  him  for 
his  contributions. 

To  avoid  further  burdensome  statis- 
tics, let  me  at  this  point,  Mr.  President, 
mention  three  postwar  instances  in 
which  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  or  individual  Sena- 
tors were  consulted  or  otherwise  were 
nvolved    In   treaty   discussions.    I   ask 


that  there  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
insert  No.  1,  a  memorandimi  on  them; 
and,  as  Insert  No.  2,  a  memorandum 
which  refers  to  earlier  precedents  for 
advice  by  the  Senate  in  regard  to 
treaties. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randums were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

No.  1 
Following  are  three  postwar  examples  of 
treaty  negotiations  In  which  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  or  individ- 
ual Senators  were  consulted  or  were  other- 
wise Involved: 

1.    UNrrKD  NATIONS  CHARTE* 

Preliminary  executive-legislative  planning 
for  the  charter  began  with  conversations  be- 
tween State  Department  and  ccMigresslonal 
officials,  then  took  form  with  the  appoint- 
ment in  1942  of  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Postwar  Foreign  Policy,  which  Included  both 
executive  and  legislative  personnel.  The 
Fulbrlght  and  Connally  resolutions  of  1943 
committed  both  Houses  in  principle  to  par- 
ticipation in  an  International  security  orga- 
nization. The  prospects  for  nonpartisan  con- 
sideration were  Improved  by  a  declaration  by 
Senator  Warren  Austin.  Senator  Arthur  Van- 
denberg,  and  other  Republicans,  and  by  the 
agreement  of  Secretary  of  State  Hull  with 
John  Foster  Dulles,  as  Dewey's  delegate,  to 
avoid  the  subject  as  a  presidential  campaign 
Issue. 

The  final  stage  of  legislative-executive  re- 
lations regarding  the  charter  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  direct  congressional  participa- 
tion in  the  formulation  and  approval  of  the 
charter  Itself.  Secretary  of  State  Hull  asked 
the  Senate  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Relations 
In  March  1944,  to  appoint  a  subgroup  of  four 
Democrats  and  four  Republicans  to  confer 
with  him  concerning  the  charter.  After  Its 
first  meeting  on  April  25,  1944,  this  commit- 
tee of  eight  met  regularly  and  discussed  at 
length  all  major  aspects  of  the  draft  charter 
proposed  by  the  State  Department. 

Although  Secretary  Hull  did  not  urge  any 
congressional  leaders  to  attend  the  Dumbar- 
ton Oaks  Conference,  he  told  Senators  Van- 
denberg  and  Connally  and  Speaker  Rayburn 
that  he  would  keep  them  Informed  of  the 
progress  of  the  conference  and  would  let 
them  know  If  any  radical  changes  were  made 
In  the  plan  approved  by  the  committee  of 
eight. 

Between  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference 
and  the  San  Francisco  Conference  there 
were  further  State  Department  meetings  with 
the  Senate  committee  of  eight  and  also  with 
leading  Members  of  the  House.  Another  im- 
portant step  was  taken  when  Senators  Con- 
nally and  Vandenberg  and  Representatives 
Bloom  and  Eaton  were  appointed  as  delegates 
to  the  San  Francisco  Conference.  Nonparti- 
san executive-legislative  cooperation  con- 
tinued at  the  San  Francisco  Conference  and 
afterward,  until  the  charter  was  finally  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  on  August  8,  1946.  by 
a  vote  of  89  to  a. 

2.    NORTH    ATLANTIC  TREATY 

Secretary  of  State  Marshall  and  his  Under 
Secretary,  Mr.  Lovett,  on  behalf  of  a  Demo- 
cratic President,  began  a  series  of  Informal 
talks  with  Senator  Vandenberg,  the  Republi- 
can chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  com- 
mittee, and  Mr.  Dulles,  a  Republican  who 
many  during  that  election  year  of  1948  con- 
sidered would  be  the  next  Secretary  of  State. 
These  and  subsequent  discussions  produced 
the  Vandenberg  resolution,  which  was  ap- 
proved unanimously  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  adopted  by  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  64  to  4.  Thus  the  President  was 
"advised  of  the  sense  of  the  Senate"  that 
the  United  States  should,  among  other 
things,  associate  Itself  with  regional  se- 
curity   arrangements   for   effective   self-help 
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and  mutual  aid,  and  should  make  clear  its 
determination  to  exercise  the  right  of  indi- 
vidual or  collective  self-defense  \inder  article 
51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Under  Secretary  Lovett,  who  conducted 
complex  negotiations  with  the  European 
powers,  discussed  preliminary  drafts  with 
both  Senators  Vandenlierg  and  Connally,  so 
that  when  the  latter  assumed  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
after  the  elections  he  was  well  Informed 
about  the  negotiations. 

Dean  Acheson,  who  became  Secretary  of 
State  in  January  1949,  continued  the  con- 
sultations on  Capitol  Hill.  The  Important 
exchange  of  views  between  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  at  Informal  meetings  led  to  many 
changes  In  the  draft  treaty.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  applied  to  article  5,  which 
embodied  the  key  principle  that  an  "armed 
attack"  on  one  or  more  of  the  members  of 
the  North  Atlantic  area  would  be  considered 
an  attack  on  all.  Apparently  at  the  insist- 
ence of  Senators  Vandenberg  and  Connally, 
a  phrase  was  introduced  committing  each 
signatory  only  to  "take  such  action  as  It 
deems  necessary  •  •  •  to  restore  and  main- 
tain the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area." 
Thus  was  forestalled  any  Senate  objection  to 
an  "automatic"  commitment  to  go  to  war, 
which  would  have  been  counter  to  the  con- 
stitutional right  of 'Congress  to  declare  war. 

The  Senate  consented  to  ratification  on 
July  21,  1949,  by  an  82-13  vote. 

3.    FAR    EAST   SETTLEMENT 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  Randall 
H.  Nelson,  "legislative  participation  In  the 
treaty  and  agreement  making  process." 
Western  political  quarterly,  volume  13. 
March  1960:  154-171.  The  treaties  Involved 
were  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  and  two  Pa- 
cific security  agreements — the  Anzus  Treaty 
and  the  Philippine  Treaty.  All  three  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  on  March  20.  1952: 

"More  recently,  the  constant  consultation 
and  collaboration  between  Ambassador  (later 

ecretary  of  State)  John  Poster  Dulles  and 
t^  members  of  the  Senate  Conunittee  on 
Foreign  Relations  which  marked  the  negotia- 
tion and  conclusion  of  the  Japanese  Peace 
Treaty  drew  high  praise  from  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Department  of  State.  When 
Senator  Connally,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  presented 
the  treaty  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  he 
remarked : 

"  'As  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  I  want  to  congratulate  the  execu- 
tive b.'-anch,  and  particularly  the  Honorable 
John  Foster  Dulles,  for  the  effective  way  in 
which  these  treaties  were  negotiated.  From 
the  very  beginning.  Senator  Dulles  conferred 
with  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
he  kept  in  constant  touch  with  us  throughout 
the  negotiations.  Since  the  conclusion  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  I  believe  that 
the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  represents  a  high- 
water  mark  in  the  development  of  closer 
executive-legislative  teamwork  In  the  formu- 
lation of  foreign  policy.  It  is  significant  that 
eight  Meml>ers  of  the  Senate  were  named  by 
the  President  to  serve  as  members  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  San  Francisco  Peace 
conference.' 

"The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee.  Senator  Alexander  Wiley,  Re- 
publican, of  Wisconsin,  also  had  praise  for 
Mr.  Dulles: 

"  'At  the  outset,  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  executive  branch  for 
the  fine  bipartisan  and  cooperative  manner 
In  which  it  negotiated  the  treaties.  We  all 
know  that  Ambassador  Dulles,  a  former  Re- 
publican Senator  from  New  York,  was  the 
one  principally  responsible  for  negotiating 
the  treaties.  He  did  a  grand  Job  in  keeping 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee constantly  Informed  of  his  negotia- 
tions.    He  consulted  with  us  time  and  time 


again  to  give  us  a  general  outline  of  what 
was  going  on.  Ultimately  the  American 
delegates  who  signed  the  treaty.  Including 
a  number  of  Members  of  Congress,  were 
chosen  on  a  completely  bipartisan  basis.' " 

Mr.  John  M.  Allison.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  In  an  address 
before  the  American  Society  of  International 
Law,  commented  most  favorably  upon  the 
cooperation  between  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Senate  during  the  negotiations  of 
the  treaty.     He  said  in  part: 

"The  conclusion  of  these  treaties  was  an 
effective  demonstration  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  the  Government. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Prom  the  time  he  was  appointed  by  the 
President  on  September  8,  1950,  as  chief  U.S. 
negotiator  until  just  1  year  later  on  Septem- 
ber 8,  1951,  when  the  treaty  was  finally 
signed,  Mr.  Dulles  and  his  associates  in  the 
Department  of  State  made  a  deliberate  ef- 
fort to  keep  the  members  of  the  Forelgfn 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  informed 
of  what  they  were  doing  and  the  way  In 
which  they  were  doing  it.  During  this  pe- 
riod there  was  a  series  of  meetings  between 
Aml}assador  Dulles  and  the  members  of  the 
Consultative  Subcommittee  on  Far  Eastern 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. At  all  Important  stages  in  the 
negotiations  of  the  treaty,  Ambassador 
Dulles  consulted  with  the  subcommittee 
and  on  several  occasions  with  the  whole 
conunittee  on  specific  problems  that  arose 
Suggestions  were  received  from  members  of 
the  committee  as  to  how  many  of  these 
problems  might  be  solved,  and  these  sug- 
gestions played  a  real  part  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  final  text  of  the  treaty. 

"Not  only  were  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  kept  informed  but  Mr. 
Dulles  made  it  a  practice  to  discuss  treaty 
matters  with  Infiuentlal  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  were  not  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  but  who  would  be 
called  upon  to  pass  final  judgment  on  the 
treaties  themselves.  There  were  also  several 
meetings  with  members  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. While  the  House  of  coiu-se  has  no 
direct  part  in  the  ratification  of  treaties, 
nevertheless,  it  does  have  a  part  in  passing 
implementing  legislation  by  which  treaties 
can  be  carried  out,  and  it  was  therefore 
believed  Important  that  as  many  Members 
of  Congress  as  possible  should  be  kept  fully 
informed.  When  the  time  came  to  send  a 
delegation  to  San  Francisco  to  sign  the 
treaties.  Members  of  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  were  Included  on 
the  delegation.  Tills  procedure,  providing 
continuous  consultation  with  the  Congress, 
was  proved  to  be  justified  when  the  treaty 
came  before  the  Senate.  It  was  approved 
unanimously  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  was  then  oterwhelmlngly  ap- 
proved In  the  Senate  Itself  by  a  vote  of  66 
to  11.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
people  at  the  two  ends  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  can  cooperate  effectively  when  both 
aire  convinced  what  they  are  doing  Is  for  the 
true  and  lasting  benefit  of  their  country. 

No.  2.  Early  Precedents  for  Advice  by  the 
Senate  in  Regard  to  Treaties 
(From  "Treaties:    Their  Making  and   En- 
forcement," by  Samuel  B.  Crandall,  second 
edition,  ch.  6.) 

In  1789  President  Washington  personally 
briefed  the  Senate  on  a  proposed  treaty  with 
the  southern  Indians.  History  tells  us  that 
the  Senate  "seemed  unwilling"  to  give  Its 
advice  and  consent  without  having  first  fully 
considered  articles  contained  in  a  short  paper 
read  by  the  President  regarding  seven  spe- 
cific   points    of    negotiation.     It    is    further 


noted  that  the  Senate  maintained  its  right 
to  exercise  an  independent  judgment  by 
voting  In  favor  on  a  part  only  of  the  propo- 
sition submitted. 

President  Washington  by  special  messages 
of  August  4,  1790,  August  11,  1790,  January 
18,  1792,  and  March  23,  1792,  sought  Senate 
advice  as  to  the  conclusion  of  treaties  with 
Indian  tribes.  The  advice  was  given  in  each 
case,  and  the  treaties  were  carefully  drafted 
to  be  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Senate. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1790,  concerning  differences  that  had 
arisen  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  as  to  the  Northeastern  Territory, 
the  President  stated  that  he  considered  it 
advisable  to  postpone  any  negotiation  on  the 
subject  until  he  had  received  the  advice  of 
the  Senate  as  to  the  prop>o6ltlons  to  be  of- 
fered on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  notable  there  that  the  Nation's  Chief 
Executive  in  that  vitally  Important  negoti- 
ation with  Great  Britain  on  our  northeastern 
territory  would  not  act  until  he  had  received 
the  advice  of  the  Senate. 

By  message  on  May  8,  1792,  the  President 
inquired  of  the  Senate  whether  it  would  ap- 
prove a  treaty  if  one  were  concluded  with 
Algiers  for  payment  of  ransom  and  peace 
money. 

President  Jackson,  on  May  6,  1830,  sought 
the  advice  of  the  Senate  In  advance  of  a 
treaty.  President  Polk  on  June  10,  1846. 
asked  the  Senate  for  its  advice  as  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  proposed  Oregon  Treaty. 
President  Buchanan  communicated  with 
the  Senate  on  February  21,  1861,  again  in 
regard  to  an  Oregon  Treaty.  The  Great 
Emancipator,  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  com- 
pletely in  concurrence  with  the  principle  of 
requesting  the  Senate's  advance  sense  on 
treaty  negotiation.  He  did  so  March  16,  1861. 
and  again  on  December  17  of  that  year.  At 
that  time  President  Lincoln  transferred  to 
the  Senate  for  its  advice  the  draft  of  a  con- 
vention with  the  American  Minister  in 
Mexico  regarding  the  payment  of  claims 
urged  by  European  powers. 

There  are  also  precedents  for  the  sub- 
mitting to  the  Senate  of  treaty  drafts  purely 
for  advice  and  discussion,  after  which  the 
language  Is  put  in  a  formal  treaty  for  the 
consummation  of  negotiations.  The  treaty 
then  returns  to  the  Senate  for  the  procedural 
advice  and  consent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though nations  have  balked  at  the  trea- 
ty-amending powers  of  the  Senate,  no 
President  has  ever  questioned  the  right 
or  obligation  of  the  Senate  to  amend  a 
treaty.  I  hope  the  present  administra- 
tion will  maintain  that  extremely  ethical 
perspective  throughout  the  test- ban 
treaty  debate. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Secretary  of  War  to 
President  Polk,  rendered,  on  February  26. 
1846,  an  opinion  that  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution has  made  the  Senate  a  coordi- 
nate branch  of  the  treatymtiking  power. 
Without  Its  advice  and  consent,  no  treaty 
can  be  concluded;  and  in  Mr.  Buchanan's 
words  : 

This  power  could  not  be  tnisted  to  wiser  or 
l>etter  bands. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  address 
myself  to  two  other  aspects  of  this  de- 
bate, both  of  which  are  germane  to  the 
question  of  amending  the  treaty.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Cormectlcut 
I  Mr.  Dodd]  has  offered  five  statements  of 
understanding  to  this  treaty.  I  have 
read  these  statements,  and  I  am  sympa- 
thetic with  their  language.  However, 
what  we  must  consider  here  Is  that  ac- 
tion taken   to  interpret  or  clarify  the 
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treaty  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  af- 
fect the  contractual  relationship.  Wlth- 
,  out  such  effect,  the  action  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. It  is  my  hope  the  Senator  will 
offer  his  proposals  as  anaendments. 

As  the  debate  has  shown,  only  a  de  fac- 
to amendment  or  reservation  will  alter 
the  international  obligation  of  the 
United  States  to  this  treaty.  It  is  this  ob- 
ligation, and  that  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  must  be  crystal  clear  before  the 
pact  is  ratified. 

At  this  juncture  of  the  proceedings. 
Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricord  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Soviets  May  Have  Ultimate 
ABM,"  which  was  published  in  the  mag- 
azine Missiles  and  Rockets  on  September 

16.  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 
SovHTS  Mat  Have  Ultimati  ABM— Elict«o- 

MACNrric  Ei*r«cT  Pkcxm  High-Tecu)  Blast 

Might  NiuraAUZi  VS.  Mifisn.w  m  Silos. 

LXAVIMC  Magimot  Link  Ditewuint 

The  Soviet  Union  may  be  developing  an 
antlb&UUtic  mlasUe  aystem  capable  of  de- 
actlvaUng  U.S.  missiles  In  their  sUos  with 
ths  electromagnetic  energy  from  exploding 
high -yield  Soviet  nuclear  weapons.  Missiles 
and  RockeU  has  learned. 

This  possibility,  supported  by  U.S.  In- 
telligence gathering  on  the  19«l-«3  Soviet 
high-yield  test  series,  is  behind  strong  oppo- 
sition by  many  high  military  officers  and  nu- 
clear aclentlsu  to  the  test  ban  treaty. 

The  Soviet  lead  In  antlbalJistlc  mlssUe  de- 
velopment has  been  acknowledged  even  by 
administration  supporters  In  the  test-ban 
debates.  It  Is  based  on  the  long-range  abU- 
Ity  of  strong  electromagnetic  pulses  to  crip- 
ple the  electronics  system  of  a  mIssUe  so 
that  It  cannot  be  ftred. 

It  could  mean  that  the  United  States  has 
Invested  bUllons  of  dollars  In  a  "Maglnot 
line"  of  Atlas.  Titan,  and  Mlnuteman  mis- 
siles that  could  be  rendered  useless  by  the 
new  Soviet  development. 

POLARIS   SATX 

Polaris  missiles  beneath  the  sea  would  be 
relatively  Immune,  as  would  manned  bomb- 
ers on  patrol  far  from  U.S.  shores. 

This  point  was  made  by  Dr.  Edward  TeUer 
when  he  told  the  Senate:  "By  expanding  and 
perfecting  the  Polaris  mIssUe  system,  we 
could  ameliorate  the  situation." 

DjS.  knowledge  of  Soviet  developments  In 
this  area  has  been  given  the  highest  national 
8ec\irlty  claisslflcatlon  and  has  been  discussed 
only  In  closed  sessions  of  Senate  commit- 
tees considering  the  treaty. 

U.8.  information  comes  from  monitoring 
sateUlte.  aircraft,  and  other  Intelligence 
sources. 

Soviet  achievement  of  such  a  capabUlty 
could  effectively  neutralize  the  major  por- 
tion ot  the  U.S.  deterrent  force  In  Its  sUoe, 
this  magazine  Is  told. 

This  belief  U  based  on  the  fact  that  U.S. 
mUltary  strategy  relies  on  second-strike 
capability,  which  concedes  the  first  strike 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  bases  the  U.S.  de- 
terrent on  the  ability  to  survive  the  Initial 
attack  and  still  retaliate. 

NO  SKcoND  sraiKB 

Achievement  by  the  Soviets  of  the  capa- 
bUlty of  using  their  first  strike  offensive 
weapons  simultaneously  as  defensive  weap- 
ons that  would  destroy  the  electronics  of 
U.S.  sllo-based  missiles  could  wipe  out  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  retaliate. 

This  fear  was  expressed  In  depth  by  Gen. 
Thomas  S.  Power,  commander  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command.  In  his  testimony  before 
a  closed  session  of  the  Senate  Preparedness 


investigating  Subcommittee.  The  testimony 
was  severely  censored  before  release,  with 
any  reference  to  electromagnetic  pulse 
(EMP)  phenomenon  deleted  from  the  text. 
The  possible  effect  of  the  burst  of  electro- 
magnetic energy  from  an  exploding  hlgh- 
fleld  weapon  on  the  electronic  circuitry  of  a 
tnlosile  is  described  as  similar  to  what  hap- 
toens  when  Ughtning  strikes  a  radio.  It  is 
believed  to  be  capable  of  fusing  wires,  burn- 
ing out  circ\iits,  and  causing  other  extensive 
damage  that  would  leave  the  missile  inert  in 
tts  silo,  incapable  of  being  flred  or  easily  re- 

hired. 
In  an  article  on  radiation  effects.  John 
brlttenden,  consultant  In  this  field  for  Gen- 
feral  Electric,  stated  last  week:  "The  detona- 
tion of  (nuclear)  weapons  produces  radia- 
tion over  the  entire  electromagnetic  spec- 
trum. 

"The  prompt  gamma  pulse  will  affect 
lelectronlc  devices  sensitive  to  Ionization, 
tond  the  radlofrequency  signal  propagated 
tarries  enough  energy  to  damage  electronic 
iclrculU  drastically." 

]  Experiments  have  shown  these  electromag- 
jnetlc  effects  are  effective  far  beyond  the 
normal  heat  and  blast  effects  of  an  ex- 
plosion. In  space,  a  1 -megaton  explosion 
can  harm  electronic  systems  over  a  radius 
of  110  miles  or  more,  according  to  OE. 

Extrapolation  of  this  Information  to  the 
effects  of  perhaps  a  60-megaton  Soviet  weap- 
on exploded  In  the  atmosphere  Is  difficult. 
This  Is  one  reason  some  U.S.  military  officers 
and  scientists  would  like  to  see  the  United 
States   undertake  high-yield    testing. 

It  Is  known  that  pulse  radiation  of  Soviet 
high-yield  nuclear  tests  in  1962  crippled  the 
electronics  of  a  U.S.  sateUlte.  possibly  the 
one  used  to  monitor  those  same  electro- 
magnetic effects. 

HAKOWARK   AFTECTED 

The  destructive  effects  of  electromagnetic 
pulse  on  electronic  systems  Include  deteriora- 
tion   of    semiconductors,    current    leakages, 
I  displacement  or  breaking  of  printed  circuits 
j  and  sweUlng  of  potting  compounds  and  In- 
Isulatlon   used   In  electronic   hardware. 

As  an  example  of  the  range  of  the  effect, 
it  can  be  disclosed  that  one  of  the  U.S.  nu- 
clear tests  In  Nevada  popped  circuit  breakers 
on  power  lines  more  than  100  miles  away  In 
CaUfornla.  Nevada  tests  are  restricted  to 
yields  of  20  kllotons  or  less. 

A  Russian  warhead  of,  for  example,  60 
megatons,  releases  most  of  its  energy  in  the 
form  of  velocity  of  particles.  This  leaves 
about  10  percent — 5  percent  conservatively- 
distributed  across  the  electromagnetic  spec- 
trum from  hard  protons  of  the  gamma  type 
all  the  way  down  to  the  very  soft  radio  waves. 
One  scientist  emphasized  to  Missiles  and 
Rockets,  "and  5  percent  of  60  megatons  Is 
one  helluva  lot  of  energy." 

In  regard  to  electromagnetic  effects  of 
hlgh-3rleld  weapons.  Dr.  John  S.  Poster,  Jr., 
director  of  the  Lawrence  Radiation  Labora- 
tory  at  Uvermore,  Calif.,  told  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  August  21.  "It 
is  simply  that  the  question  of  how  hard 
anythmg  is  to  electromagnetic  phenomena, 
be  It  antiballlstlc  missile  defense  or  hard- 
ness of  silos,  has  to  do  with  matters  that. 
In  my  opinion,  are  not  sufficiently  weU  un- 
derstood to  be  able  to  say  with  full  confi- 
dence that  they  will  function  as  designed 
In  a  nuclear  environment." 

He  warned  the  committee  that  It  would 
be  taking  an  Incalculable  risk  with  the  secu- 
rity of  the  country  if  it  approved  a  treaty 
prohibiting  further  testing  In  the  atmos- 
phere. 

The  U.S.  military  already  Is  financing  de- 
velopment of  electronic  equipment  less  sen- 
sitive to  radiation  than  that  now  used  in 
U.S.  missiles,  but  Its  effectiveness  against 
high-yield  explosions  will  be  questionable. 

riLLINC   m    THE    BLANKS 

I        With  EMP  In  mind,  examination  of  Gen- 
eral   Power's    testimony    before   the    Senate 
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subconunlttee  makes  clear  his  concern  with 
the  phenomenon.  (In  the  testimony  quoted 
below,  deletions  made  for  security  reasons 
have  been  replaced  by  the  language  which 
might  have  been  used.  This  deletion  and 
lU  replacement  Is  Indicated  by  being  enclosed 
In  brackets.) 

Senator  Stbom  Thitrmond.  Democrat,  of 
South  Carolina.  "If  we  are  going  to  secure 
the  second  strike,  then  we  have  to  be  sure 
that  our  missiles  can  make  that  strike.  And 
If  (the  Soviets)  have  tested  and  found  out 
certain  weapons  effects  and  have  found  out 
that  a  certain  yield  weapon  or  a  certain 
strength  weapon  can  destroy  our  missile 
sites  or  destroy  the  (electronics]  system,  and 
if  we  cannot  test  any  more  to  catch  up  with 
the  knowledge  they  have  gained,  then  can 
we  assure  Immunity  of  our  second  strike,  of 
our  second  missile  system?" 

General  PowDi.  "I  would  say  this  would 
be  a  tremendous  advantage  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  a  tremendous  disadvantage  to  us, 
again  depending  on  what  they  have  found 
out."  (This  was  foUowed  by  a  classified 
discussion  of  EMP.) 

Senator  Thurmond.  "And  if  they  render 
our  missiles  Inoperatlonal  through  the 
knowledge  they  have  gained  and  through  the 
power  they  will  have  with  this  strike  •  •  • 
then  If  that  situation  should  come  to  pass, 
we  don't  have  the  manned  bombers  to  make 
It,  then  where  would  we  be?" 

General  Power.  "We  would  be  In  trouble 
If  this  [electromagnetic]  weapons  effects  phe- 
nomenon actually  was  as  you  described  It. 
The  point  Is  I  think  we  must  find  out.  We 
must  determine  whether  or  not  these  things 
are  true." 

The  reference  by  Senator  TmniMOND  to 
rendering  missiles  Inoperatlonal,  In  contrast 
to  their  destruction  by  blast  or  heat,  may  be 
considered  a  significant  clue  to  the  Impor- 
tance of  EMP.  Hardening  and  dispersal  of 
U.8.  missile  sites  had  been  based  on  calcula- 
tion of  heat  and  blast  effects  which  would 
require  almost  a  direct  hit  to  destroy  a  mis- 
sile In  its  silo.  BMP,  however,  might  be 
capable  of  incapacitating  a  great  number  of 
missiles  at  once. 

TARGET  PROCRAMINC  ERA  SKI) 

The  all-lnertlal  guidance  system  of  U.S. 
missiles  such  as  Atlas  F.  Titan  II  and  Minute- 
man  are  based  on  storing  of  target  and  guid- 
ance data  on  magnetic  tapes  or  drums.  In 
Mlnuteman  silos,  for  example,  a  magnetic 
drum  mounted  on  the  sUo  wall  contains  in- 
formation on  more  than  one  target,  with  se- 
lected target  data  fed  to  the  missile  before 
launch.  A  burst  of  electromagnetic  energy 
might  be  capable  of  erasing  such  Information, 
according  to  informed  sources. 

General  Power  told  the  subcommittee  that 
if  It  Is  found  thpt  a  high-yield  nuclear  weap- 
on has  such  destructive  electromagnetic  ef- 
fects, the  United  States  would  want  to  em- 
ploy Its  own  ICBM's  to  do  double  duty  as 
antibaUlstlc  missile  system. 

"That  would  give  you  much  greater  ca- 
pability automatically."  he  said.  "So  it  is  a 
two-edged  sword." 

The  subconunlttee  In  Its  report  to  the 
Senate,  after  listening  to  21  military  and 
scientific  witnesses,  declared: 

"The  Soviets  have  overtaken  and  surpassed 
us  In  design  of  very  high-yield  nuclear  weap- 
ons. They  may  possess  knowledge  of  weap- 
ons effects  and  antiballlstlc  missile  programs 
superior  to  ours." 

RUSSIAN  TEST  AIMS 

It  noted  that  the  character  of  the  recent 
Soviet  high-yield  tests  Indicated  they  were 
centered  upon  antiballlstlc  missile  develop- 
ment.   The  report  stated : 

"It  is  prudent  to  assvune  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  acquired  a  xmique  and  potentially 
valuable  body  of  data  on  high-yield  blast 
shock,  communications  blackout  and  radia- 
tion and  electromagnetic  pulse  phenomena 
which  Is  not  available  to  the  United  SUtes." 
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But  concern  over  what  lessons  may  have 
been  learned  from  high-yield  tests  was  not 
limited  to  EMP.  A  Hill  spokesman  said  there 
may  be  other  exotic  effects. 

Senator  Rosert  C.  Bysd,  Democrat,  of  West 
Virginia,  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  was  preparing  last  week  to  make 
a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  expressing  his 
fear  that  the  Russians,  through  their  high- 
megaton  explosions,  have  gained  other  tech- 
nical advantages  the  United  States  may  not 
possess. 

These,  he  felt,  might  enable  them  to  create 
a  communications  blackout  that  could  ren- 
der U.S.  missile  sites,  silos  and  electronic 
equipment  useless.  Senator  Btrd  also  was 
expected  to  point  out  his  suspicion  of  the  fact 
that  the  Russians,  after  previously  refusing 
to  sign  test  ban  treaties,  have  reversed  them- 
selves about  a  year  after  conclusion  of  their 
last  series  of  tests,  about  the  time  It  might 
have  taken  to  analyze  the  data. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  wish  to  read  two 
paragraphs  from  the  editorial  comments 
with  respect  to  the  article : 

The  article  on  page  14  of  this  issue  prob- 
ably Is  the  most  Important  published  by 
this  magazine  since  its  founding.  It  brings 
out  into  the  open  the  critical  and  highly 
classified  problem  which  has  been  at  the 
heart  of  the  opposition  to  the  nuclei  test 
ban  treaty  by  many  nuclear  scientists  and 
high-ranking  Air  Fbrce  officers.  The  fact  is 
that  the  Soviets  may  have  found  the  answer 
to  their  antiballlstlc  missile  problem  by  at- 
taining the  abUlty  to  render  UJS.  missiles 
Inoperatlonal  in  their  silos. 

The  possibility  is  more  than  a  threat  to 
the  effectiveness  of  XS3.  mIssUe  forces.  If 
true.  It  threatens  to  negate  the  whole  de- 
terrent posture  of  this  Nation  by  making 
possible  enemy  deactivation  of  the  heart  of 
U.S.  nuclear  strength. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  now  appears  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
as  a  result  of  Its  1961-62  high-yield  nuclear 
tests,  may  be  developing  an  ABM  system  that 
can  wipe  out  the  electronic  brains  of  U.S. 
missiles  with  extremely  powerful  electro- 
magnetic pulses  which  would  leave  them 
Inert  and  useless  in  their  silos. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  enough  to  pro- 
poimd  understandings  or  interpretations 
or  any  of  the  lesser  measures.  State- 
ments of  clarification  and  administra- 
tion pontiflcations  wUl  carry  scant 
weight  when  balanced  in  International 
judgments  against  the  actual  ambiguous 
language  contained  In  this  treaty— the 
language  the  Senate  is  asked  to  approve. 

In  this  debate,  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  any  Senate  action  which  forces  re- 
negotiation would,  in  effect,  force  the 
Involvement  of  91  signatories.  If  my  in- 
terpretation of  treaty  law  and  of  the  test 
ban  treaty  language  is  correct,  there  will 
be  no  treaty  until  all  of  the  original  par- 
ties, including  the  United  States,  have 
completed  ratification. 

There  are  two  classes  of  signers  of  this 
treaty :  the  original  signatories — who  are 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
Russia — and  the  secondary  signers.  Un- 
less and  until  the  treaty  is  cleared  by 
the  Senate  and  Is  ratified  by  all  of  the 
principals,  there  will  be  no  treaty  to 
which  the  secondary  signers  can  be  a 
party.  These  other  nations  have  simply 
signified  their  intention  to  join  in  a 
treaty  if  the  principal  parties  create  one 
through  ratification. 

The  language  on  which  we  are  asked 
to  advise  ratification  Is  a  mere  projec- 
tion for  a  treaty,  not  a  treaty  In  any 
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way  whatsoever — a  point  that  is  made 
explicit  in  the  proposal  itseli. 

If  the  Senate  should  so  chooee.  it 
could  advise  ratification  with  conditions 
and  amendments,  and  could  instruct  the 
Chief  Executive  to  delay  fulfillment  of 
the  treaty's  third  article  or  third  part 
until  the  provisions  as  to  Senate  advice 
had  been  met.  By  instructing  the  Chief 
Executive  to  hold  ratification  in  abey- 
ance until  changes  in  the  treaty  had  been 
renegotiated  by  the  principal  parties,  the 
secondary  parties  would  be  precluded 
altogether  from  having  any  voice  in  these 
discussions.  After  new  language  had 
been  worked  out,  the  secondary  parties 
could  accede  to  it. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  argument  that  the 
Senate  must  involve  nearly  100  nations 
in  this  treaty,  in  order  to  make  amend- 
ments. That  just  is  not  so.  The  United 
States.  Great  Britain,  and  Russia  have 
yet  to  create  a  treaty;  and  imtil  such 
a  time  as  they  do,  we  are  dealing  only 
with  the  details  of  a  proposal — a  pro- 
posal which,  in  my  opinion,  does  not 
adequately  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  militarily,  politically,  or 
in  principle. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  since 
1789.  the  U,S.  Senate  has  been  asked  to 
consider  1,358  treaties.  Of  that  number, 
944  have  cleared  the  Senate  without 
amendments;  252  have  cleared  with 
amendments;  119  of  the  944  received  no 
final  action;  and  1,196  proposed  treaties 
have  been  concluded.  In  short,  Mr. 
President,  an  amendment  does  not  nec- 
essarily plant  the  kiss  of  death  on  a 
treaty.  But  whether  or  not  it  be  a  kiss 
of  death  or  a  stimulus  to  debate  is  inci- 
dental to  the  prime  factor  of  the  treaty's 
effects  on  American  interests. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  there  is  the 
protagonist's  argument  of  the  great  po- 
litical setback,  so-called,  that  would  be 
suffered  by  the  United  States  should  this 
treaty  stumble  in  its  trip  through  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  quote  now  from  the 
Foreign  Relations  CX>mmittee  mono- 
randum  which  i^peared  on  page  16531 
of  the  Record,  Senate  debate  of  Septem- 
ber 9.    The  memorandimi  states: 

If  the  Senate  calls  this  treaty  into  ques- 
tion with  a  reeerratlon  or  other  qualification. 
It  will  invite  the  aoom  oi  tbe  clvlllaed  wc»-ld; 
it  win  open  the  floodgates  of  Communist 
propaganda  and  give  communism,  a  move- 
ment that  has  been  largely  emptied  of  its  in- 
ternational force  and  appeal  in  recent  years, 
renewed  vlgc». 

I  should  like  to  quote  also  from  an 
Associated  Press  article  dated  September 
10,  quoting  Secretary  of  State  Ru^. 
The  Secretary  prophesied  that  If  the  test 
ban  treaty  were  not  to  be  ratified,  "the 
possibility  of  exercising  any  control  over 
armaments  would  vanish.  The  possibil- 
ity of  settling  dangerous  political  prob- 
lems would  be  greatly  reduced." 

The  article  also  paraphrased  the  Sec- 
retary that  a  UjS.  turndown  would  cost 
America  the  confidence  of  many  Nations, 
would  poison  the  atmosphere  with  more 
nuclear  tests,  intensify  the  arms  race,  in- 
crease t^ision,  and  enhance  pro«;>ects  of 
war. 


Mr.  President,  that  is  a  rather  fore- 
boding prophecy.  All  these  evils  are  to 
descend  on  our  Nation  because  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Senate  might  elect 
to  perform  its  constitutional  duty.  I 
suggest  that  predictions  such  as  these 
are  grossly  intemperate  and  do  harm  to 
this  debate's  objectivity. 

Consider,  if  you  will,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  maintained  a  virtually  cease- 
less initiative  in  the  cold  war  since  that 
day  in  1945  when  Winston  Churchill  an- 
nounced the  fall  of  an  Iron  Curtain 
"from  Stettin  in  the  Baltic  to  Trieste  in 
the  Adriatic."  That  the  Soviets  have 
perpetuated  this  initiative  cannot  be 
questioned.  It  was  not  appreciably  hin- 
dered by  the  Hungarian  blood  bath  in 
1956  when  Soviet  tanks  slaughtered 
women  and  children  in  the  streets  of 
Budapest.  Photographic  evidence  of  that 
Russian  brutality  dispatched  through- 
out the  world  did  nothing  to  shatter 
the  military-political  phalanx  of  Com- 
munist initiative. 

The  concrete  and  barbed  wire  wall  di- 
viding Berlin  has  not  erased  Soviet  con- 
quests. The  infusion  of  missiles  in 
Cuba — an  act  which  ostensibly  brought 
the  world  to  the  brink  of  a  nuclear  war — 
has  not  made  communion  less  palatable 
to  the  cold  war  nations. 

Are  we  then  to  subscribe  to  the  ridicu- 
lous proposition  that  one  act  of  the  Ben- 
ate — an  act  entirely  compatible  with  its 
constitutional  obligations,  its  duty  under 
the  law,  and  historical  precedent — will 
cause  irreparable  damage  to  the  image 
of  America?  The  administration's  pro- 
nouncements notwithstanding,  I  believe 
the  answer  is  patent.  Rejection  of  this 
treaty  will  not  have  any  significant  ef- 
fect upon  America's  relationships  with 
other  countries. 

To  put  this  question  in  perspective, 
I  realize  that  there  wUl  certainly  be  an 
amount  of  adverse  reaction  around  the 
world  if  this  accord  is  rejected  or 
amended.  There  will  also  be  adverse 
reaction  from  many  quarters  here  at 
home  if  It  Is  ratified.  The  adversities 
that  may  accrue  to  the  United  States, 
whatever  its  action,  will  be  inconsequen- 
tial compared  to  the  scorn  and  the  vi- 
tuperation directed  many  times  In  re- 
cent years  at  the  Soviet  Union.  Russia 
before  and  during  Khrushchev's  dicta- 
torship has  sponsored  myriad  travesties 
on  morality,  integrity,  and  the  law  in  vir- 
tually every  country  on  earth,  but  the 
Soviets  have  continously  increased  their 
might  and  stature. 

Has  the  scorn  of  the  civilized  world 
irreparably  damaged  the  Soviet  Union? 
Hardly,  for  they  stand  today  on  the  brink 
of  the  very  type  of  agreement  the  Presi- 
dent said  they  would  never  get  from  us 
again — an  uninspected  moratorium  on 
nuclear  testing. 
View  the  contradictions. 
We  admit  that  our  intelligence  cannot 
provide  hard  evidence  of  Soviet  military 
strength;  yet  we  reach  an  optimistic 
comparison  of  strengths. 

We  admit  that  of  52  major  agreements 
they  have  broken  50;  yet  we  hasten  to 
provide  a  51st  opportunity. 

We  admit  they  have  not  kept  their 
pledge  to  remove  their  war  machine  from 
Cuba:  yet  some  castigated  a  distin- 
guished Senator  of  this  body— a  Senator 
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with  an  unimpeachable  military  back- 
groxmd  who  dares  suggeet  that  a  with- 
drawal ia  required  before  we  give  Russia 
a  treaty.  ^ ' 

We  admit  they  prepared  for  at  least 
a  year  to  violate  the  first  nuclear  mora- 
toriimi;  yet  we  rush  pellmell  now  to  re- 
create another  identical  situation. 

We  admit  the  Soviets  tested  their  way 
Into  vital  new  fields  of  knowledge  with 
their  chicanery  of  1961  and  1962;  yet 
we  seek  to  consimimate  a  treaty  that 
would  bar  us  from  that  knowledge. 

Russian-dominated  Communists  are 
klUiJig  American  servicemen  in  the  dirty 
little  war  In  Vietnam;  yet  we  negotiate 
a  treaty  and  utter  euphoric  catch  phrases 
alluding  to  some  nebulous  and  imminent 
rapprochement. 

We  have  the  views  of  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  that  the  treaty  contains 
significant  military  disadvantages;  yet 
we  tell  ourselves  that  we  will  consider 
only  the  possible  political  advantages. 

We  admk  we  cannot  tnist  the  Rus- 
sians; yet  we  foolishly  placate  ourselves 
with  the  panacea  that  trust  is  not  a  fac- 
tor in  this  treaty. 

Eqxially  alarming,  we  have  apparently 
subscribed  to  the  theory  that  labora-t 
torles  and  scientists  can  be  suspended 
Indefinitely  In  limbo  and  still  be  ready 
to  fimctlon  at  a  moment's  notice.  Tha 
administration  disavowed  that  thinking 
once — but  has  apparently  subscribed  t^ 
It  again.  i 

The  Chief  Executive,  in  his  communl4 
cation  read  by  the  minority  leader,  said; 
Thla  Government  will  maintain  strong 
weapoHB  laboratortes  in  a  vigorous  program 
of  weapons  development,  In  order  to  Insurf 
that  the  United  States  wlU  continue  to  hav# 
In  the  future  a  strength  fully  adequate  for 
an  effective  national  defense.  In  particular^ 
as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  made  clear, 
we  win  mantaln  strategic  forces  fully  ln» 
taring  that  this  Nation  will  continue  to  bf 
In  a  poaltlon  to  destroy  any  aggressor  eveil 
after  absorbing  a  first  strike  by  a  svirprlsi 
attack. 

This  assurance  can  hardly  be  recont 
clled  with  the  Chief  Executive's  state} 
ment  in  March  1962,  that —  i 

In  actual  practice,  particularly  in  a  soj- 
clety  of  free  choice,  we  cannot  keep  topt- 
fll£(ht  scientists  concentrating  on  the  prepaf 
ratlon  of  an  experiment  which  may  or  ma^ 
not  take  place  on  an  uncertain  date  In  the 
future.  Nor  can  large  technical  laboratorlee 
be  kept  fully  alert  on  a  standby  basis,  walk- 
ing for  some  other  nation  to  break  an  agreec 
ment.  This  Is  not  merely  diiOcult  or  In- 
convenient. We  have  explored  this  altemar 
tlve  and  found  It  Impossible  of  execution. 

In  a  nutshell,  our  laboratories  canndt 
be  maintained  on  an  endless  alert  for  the 
moment  of  operation  that  may  never 
c<une. 

Mr.  President,  this  treaty  could  possi- 
bly be  the  first  step  toward  peace,  but  It 
could  more  likely  be  a  first  step  toward 
piercing  America's  military  shield  that 
has  protected  the  free  world  for  nearly 
20  years.  The  treaty  does  not  guaran- 
tee the  direction  of  this  first  step. 

If  this  could  mean  a  guaranteed  peaoe 
or  even  a  first  step  toward  guaranteed 
peace.  I  would  be  for  It. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  former  slogan  <^t 
an  American  industry,  "The  priceless 
ingredient  of  every  product  is  the  honor 
and  integrity  of  Its  maker."    Ladies  and 


gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  this  treaty  does 
not  have  that  priceless  Ingredient. 

I  am  frank  to  say  I  am  troubled,  wor- 
ried, and  skeptical,  along  with  millions 
of  others  of  our  countnnnen.  We  will 
be  tied  by  honorable  intent,  and  the 
enemy  who  has  promised  to  bury  us  will 
be  free  to  violate  the  treaty  because  of 
no  code  of  honor.  They  already  excel  in 
atmospheric  atomic  power,  and  with 
their  slave  labor,  they  will  excel  in  other 
dimensions.  America  has  learned  that 
the  best  insurance  against  war  is  pre- 
paredness for  it. 

The  treaty  contains  not  one  iota  of  the 
quid  pro  quo  that  constitutes  the  moral 
strength  of  any  treaty.  It  does  certainly 
include  a  give-and-take — the  Soviets 
taking  the  advantages  given  by  the 
United  States. 

The  Air  Force  Association,  opening  its 
annual  convention  in  Washington  Wed- 
nesday, said  the  treaty  would  impose 
"unacceptable  risks  to  the  security  of  the 
Nation  and  the  free  world." 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  are  aware  of 
the  Air  Force  Secretary's  reaction  to  the 
association's  stand.  Mr.  Zuckert  re- 
neged in  anger  on  an  association-spon- 
sored reception  in  his  honor.  As  we 
seek  the  truth  on  this  question,  it  is 
proper  to  ask  whether  the  Secretary's 
mind  is  so  closed  that  he  cannot  believe 
others  act  fr<Mn  as  honorable  a  motive 
as  he. 

A  story  from  the  Washington  Post 
contains  additional  comments  on  the 
association's  stand.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  seen  the  report  of  the  Senate  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee.  We  are  aware 
of  its  contents.  We  are  aware  that  the 
questions  raised  by  that  pessimistic 
statement  cannot  be  satisfied  in  the  pres- 
ent language  of  the  treaty. 

We  have  heard  expressed  the  fesu^  of 
competent  American  scientists,  and  all 
of  us  here  realize  that  the  treaty  is 
poorly  drafted  and  replete  with  ambigu- 
ities. Senators  who  apparently  plan  to 
vote  for  ratification,  nevertheless,  have 
not  hesitated  to  express  their  reserva- 
tions. They  hesitate  to  actually  propose 
changes  in  the  treaty's  composition  due 
to  the  unfounded  fear  and  the  continu- 
ous assertion  that  an  amendment  is  a 
rejection.  I  have  attempted  in  these 
remarks  to  dispel  that  false  trepidation. 
Americans  are  taught  to  believe  in  the 
power  of  positive  thinking  and  the  open 
mind,  but  as  noble  as  Is  that  philosophy, 
it  cannot  be  the  touchstone  for  treaty 
discourse.  Nowhere  in  Senate  debate  is 
the  Jaundiced  eye  and  the  negative  ap- 
proach more  Important  than  in  the  mat- 
ter of  treaties.  Unlike  a  criminal  trial,  a 
treaty  must  be  assumed  guUtt  until 
proven  Innocent.  Protagonists  are 
charged  with  the  task  of  proving  the 
treaty's  worth  to  the  United  States.  The 
burden  Is  entirely  upon  the  proponents. 
They  must  build  their  house  on  demon- 
strably sound  logic  and  with  unquestion- 


able proof  that  this  treaty— that  any 
treaty  under  discussion,  whether  it  be 
the  banning  of  nuclear  tests  or  the 
establishment  of  fishing  agreements- 
will  act  In  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  and  our  constitutional  form  of 
government. 

The  advice  of  the  Senate  was  not 
sought  in  advance  of  this  proposed 
treaty.  The  negotiations  were  done  in 
secret  in  the  capital  city  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  None  of  our  nuclear  or  military 
experts  participated.  Communication 
with  the  Senate  was  withheld  until  the 
language  was  an  accomplished  fact. 
Now  we  are  asked  to  give  our  carte 
blanche  endorsement  of  the  verbiage. 
This  is  something  that  we  must  not  do. 
This  treaty  must  be  altered,  and  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Senate  to  see  that 
It  is. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  sugges- 
tions, including  those  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long!  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water].  I 
may  offer  this  week  or  next  reservations 
in  the  hope  of  making  the  agreement 
more  palatable.  I  may  also  Join  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  in  his  efforts  to 
make  the  treaty  contingent  on  Soviet 
troop  withdrawal  from  Cuba.  That 
would  be  one  tangible  indication  of  Soviet 
sincerity  and  at  least  one  sign  of  the  re- 
ciprocal accommodation  that  Is  now 
totally  lacking  In  the  proposed  accord. 

If  the  treaty  cannot  be  altered  to  bet- 
ter respect  the  vital  Interests  of  the 
United  States,  I  intend  to  vote  against  its 
ratification. 

I  pray  to  God  that  my  colleagues  will 

do  likewise. 

ExHiBrr  i 

(By  John  G.  Norris) 

The  Air  Force  Association,  opening  its 
annual  convention  here  yesterday,  strongly 
opposed  ratification  of  the  test  ban  treaty 
and  sharply  criticized  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration defense  policy. 

A  policy  statement,  prepared  by  the  APA 
bo€u^  of  directors  and  approved  by  the  con- 
vention after  limited  discussion,  said  the 
limited  nuclear  test  ban  agreement  would 
Impose  "unacceptable  risks  to  the  security 
of  the  Nation  and  of  the  free  world." 

Members  said  there  was  a  considerable 
fight  within  the  APA  board  of  directors  over 
the  association's  taking  a  direct  stand  oppos- 
ing the  treaty  at  a  closed  meeting  Tuesday 
night. 

AMKMOMENT    DETEATED 

A  move  was  made  within  the  board  of 
directors,  an  APA  spokesman  said,  to  amend 
the  policy  statement  so  the  association  would 
merely  warn  that  the  test  ban  Involves 
"grave"  rather  than  "unacceptable"  risks.  It 
was  defeated  by  a  3-to-l  vote,  the  spokesman 
said. 

About  one- third  of  the  APA's  members  are 
In  the  active  Air  Force.  Meet  of  the  rest  are 
retired  and  former  USAF  personnel  and  de- 
fense industry  officials.  Active  Air  Force  of- 
ficers amd  men  cannot  vote,  but  the  associa- 
tion usually  reflects  Air  Force  views. 

The  APA  policy  statement  declared  that 
"until  recently"  the  "keystone"  of  U.S.  de- 
fense policy  had  been  maintaining  a  clear 
superiority  of  nuclear  striking  power. 

8TALKMATX    rXARXD 

"Now  the  pursuit  of  nuclear  superiority  Is 
being  replaced  by  the  pursuit  of  a  nuclear 
stalemate,"  the  APA  declared. 

It  said  that  manned  aircraft  systems  are 
being  abandoned  in  favor  of  imderground 
and  underwater  missiles  and  that  the  "stated 
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official  hope  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
similarly  recast  its  own  strategic  forces." 

Such  opposing  missile  forces,  the  APA  said, 
nullify  each  other — unless  Russia  breaks  the 
stalemate  by  secretly  achieving  a  break- 
through in  strategic  nuclear  weapons — and 
the  world  balance  of  j)ower  will  revert  to  con- 
ventional military  forces. 

"Adherence  to  a  poUcy  of  nuclear  stale- 
mate," the  APA  policy  statement  went  on, 
"is  an  open  invitation  to  Soviet  aggression 
on  terms  which  the  free  world  cannot  meet 
and  Lb  not  prepared  to  meet." 

America's  European  allies,  it  was  said,  are 
reluctant  to  follow  the  U.S.  lead  in  bolstering 
conventional  forces  for  fear  it  would  bring 
acceptance  of  the  concept  of  nuclear  stale- 
mate and  accompanying  political  pressure  to 
drop  tactical  nuclear  weapons  for  fear  of 
escalation.  They  said,  the  APA  said,  that 
such  a  conventional  war  with  Russia  would 
be  fought  in  their  homelands. 

To  support  U.S.  conventional  forces  capa- 
ble of  meeting  those  of  Russia,  it  was  as- 
serted, would  mean  "Immense  numbers  of 
men  and  huge  stuns  of  money"  of  almost 
World  War  n  size  over  an  indefinite  number 
of  years.  "Most  unpleasant  at  aU."  the  APA 
declared,  this  would  require  draft  calls  of 
wartime  size. 

In  Its  across-the-board  criticism  of  Amer- 
ican military  policy,  the  APA  called  for  a 
greater  military  space  effort,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  advanced  bombers  and  aircraft 
Interceptors  "to  avoid  a  dangerous  over- 
reliance  on  missile  systems." 

DISLIKE  StrBSTANCE,  PKESENTATTON 

In  explaining  its  stand  against  the  test 
ban  treaty,  the  Air  Force  Association  said 
It  was  troubled  both  by  its  substance  and 
"the  manner  In  which  It  has  been  tbrxist 
upon  the  Ckxigress,  our  military  leadership, 
and  upon  the  American  people." 

Military  leaders,  It  said,  are  in  disagree- 
ment about  the  technical  and  military  risks 
Involved  In  the  treaty. 

As  for  the  political  advantages  which  the 
administration  has  said  outweigh  any  mili- 
tary risks,  the  AFA  said,  these  apparently 
amount  to  no  more  than  "the  vague  exi>ecta- 
tlon  that  the  United  States  will  now  be  able 
Eomekfow  to  transact  business  on  easier 
terms." 

"Whenever  a  nation  limits  its  freedom  of 
technical  initiative  in  any  Important  field, 
its  security  is  endangered."  the  statement 
concluded.  "It  Is  our  conviction,  therefore, 
that  even  if  the  promised  safeguards  should 
materialize,  ratification  of  the  proposed  test 
ban  wo«Qd  entail  unacceptable  risks  to  the 
security  of  this  Nation  and  the  free  world." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Not  in  a  long  time  have 
I  heard  a  better  prepared  speech,  which 
contained  more  sound  reasoning.  The 
Senator  has  added  much  to  the  enlight- 
enment of  the  Senate  and  of  the  country 
in  the  speech  which  he  has  made  on  this 
treaty,  and  I  commend  him. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  commend  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  for  the  masterly  address  he 
has  made  today  against  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty.  I  hope  every  Senator  will 
take  occasion  to  read  this  address.  It  Is 
a  very  penetrating  statement,  and  should 
be  helpful  to  any  who  have  not  made  up 
their  minds. 


The  Senator  from  Wyoming  Is  a  triie 
patriot  and  a  great  American.  He  has 
made  a  fine  impression  among  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  since  he  came  to  this 
body.  I  commend  him  for  the  outstand- 
ing address  he  has  made  today. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  He  Is  overkind 
Euid  overgenerous  in  his  remaiiLs,  but  I 
appreciate  very  much  his  flattery. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  test  ban  treaty  should  be  viewed 
against  the  backgroimd  of  the  last  15 
years  of  our  foreign  policy.  If  placed 
in  its  true  perspective,  the  treaty  must 
be  framed,  surrounded,  and  pointed  up 
by  the  continuing  chain  of  events  we 
have  come  to  know  as  the  cold  war. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  Berlin 
blockade  in  1948  ushered  in  the  era  of 
the  cold  war,  and  so  far  our  foreign  pol- 
icy planners  have  not  been  able  to  phase 
it  out.  We  are  all  well  aware  of  the 
drama  staged  in  the  air  corridors  be- 
tween our  bases  in  West  Germany  and 
West  Berlin.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell 
on  the  heroism  and  frustration  that 
marked  those  many  weeks  and  months. 
In  one  form  or  another,  American  boys 
have  been  called  upon  to  display  that 
same  brand  of  heroism,  and  have  met 
with  the  same  type  of  frustration  in  al- 
most every  year  thereafter  and  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  world. 

But  the  Berlin  blockade  set  another 
precedent  aside  from  that  of  frustrated 
policy.  The  blockade,  as  well  as  the  re- 
sulting airlift,  was  an  American  under- 
taking, executed  and  paid  for  almost 
entirely  with  American  dollars.  There 
was,  of  course,  good  reason  for  that  in 
1948  because  what  was  left  of  free  Eu- 
rope lay  in  ruins.  The  Marshall  plan 
had  not  yet  begtm  to  take  effect,  liiere 
was  no  one  around  to  pay  the  bills  azkl 
supply  the  men.  planes  and  material 
except  the  United  States.  The  military 
cost  to  us  amounted  to  $229  million  and 
we  paid  it  ungrudgingly.  We  realized 
that  what  was  good  for  West  Germany 
and  what  was  good  toe  free  Europe  was 
also  good  for  America. 

This  operation  seems  to  have  set  a 
precedent.  Indeed,  it  set  two  precedents 
which  we  were  to  follow  almost  reli- 
giously through  the  Intervening  years. 
When  Stalin  blockaded  Berlin,  we  first 
conferred  with  our  Alliea — with  Prance, 
Great  Britain,  and,  I  presume,  with  West 
Germany.  When  a  plan  of  action  had 
been  agreed  upon,  that  plan  was  put  into 
effect  and  the  bills  were  paid  by  Uncle 
Sam. 

Since  that  Berlin  blockade,  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  cold  war, 
we  have  paid  bills  amounting  to  a  grand 
total  of  $629  billion  in  the  military  de- 
fense of  the  free  world,  of  which  $31  bil- 
lion was  direct  military  assistance.  This 
overall  figiu-e  also  includes  the  following 
military  costs: 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Berlin  airlift.  1948 229 

Korea 18, 000 

Lebanon.  1959 120 

Taiwan,   1969 78 

Berlin  buildup,  1961-«2 8,247 

CaUup  of  2  National  Guard  dlvlatons.  419 
Support   of   U.N.   operations   In  the 

Congo  through  Dec.  31.  1982 64 

Cuba,   19«2-«3 186 


These  figures  represent  the  direct  dol- 
lar cost  of  the  military  operations  which 
the  cold  war,  and  the  protection  of  the 
free  world,  and  especially  our  European 
allies,  forced  upon  us.  Now,  should  we 
add  the  economic  aid,  as  well  as  the  gifts 
and  sales  of  our  surplus  commodities,  the 
total  expenditure  would  be  in  excess  of 
three-quarters  of  a  trillion  dollars,  or 
over  $750  billion. 

In  1947.  the  British  had  pulled  their 
forces  out  of  Greece,  leaving  that  country 
to  stand  alone  before  the  onslaught  of 
Communist  guerrillas.  In  keeping  with 
our  policy,  we  stepped  in  alone  to  fill  the 
void.  The  advent  of  the  Truman  doc- 
trine in  Greece  was  to  mark  the  first  of 
the  nasty  Uttle  brush  fire  wars  that  we 
have  become  involved  in  all  over  the 
world  at  considerable  expense,  and  in- 
variably alone.  Indeed,  if  there  is  one 
feature  which  marks  each  of  our  involve- 
ments in  the  f  arflung  trouble  spots  over 
the  last  decade  and  a  half.  It  is  the  num- 
ber of  times  we  have  found  ourselves 
fighting  alone  in  defense  of  the  entire 
free  world- 
There  are  other  times  when  our  allies 
are  more  than  willing  to  stand  side  by 
side  with  us,  however,  and  I  shall  develop 
this  point  later  as  it  relates  to  the  test 
ban  treaty  and  the  benefits  we  seek  to 
draw  from  It. 

The  next  of  the  brush  fires,  or  what 
some  choose  to  call  police  actions  was,  of 
course,  Korea.  This  conflict  cost  our 
country  an  estimated  $18  billion,  and 
thousands  of  American  bo3r8  killed  and 
wounded.  There  are  some  who  call  this 
war  a  UJ^.  action,  but  it  was  a  X33X. 
operation  more  In  name  than  in  reality. 
Here  again  we  put  up  by  far  the  great- 
est portion — over  90  percent — of  the  men. 
money,  and  material  involved  on  the  side 
of  the  free  world. 

And  what  do  we  find  !n  Korea  today? 
Whom  do  we  find  standing  beside  the  2*^ 
divisions  of  American  boys  we  maintain 
there?  There  are  the  Korean  divisions 
we  have  trained  and  supplied,  of  course. 
But  I  am  informed  that  except  for  these, 
the  so-called  UJf.  peacAeepIng  opera- 
tion is  staffed  by  less  than  350  military 
men  from  other  nations.  To  add  Insult 
to  Injury,  we  finance  the  logistical  sup- 
port of  these  troops,  with  the  exception 
of  two  Britishers,  two  Australians,  and 
two  Canadians.  In  other  words,  Just 
enough  are  kept  on  hand  to  allow  it  to 
be  said  that  Korea  is  still  a  UJ^.  opera- 
tion, rather  than  American,  as  It  is  In 
fact.  Korea  Is  stlD  costing  us  over  $500 
million  per  year,  aside  from  the  cost  of 
maintaining  our  own  forces  there. 

And  then,  from  Korea,  we  move  to 
Taiwan,  Formosa.  Who  is  assisting  to 
maintain  this  outpost?  Who  has  helped 
to  pay  Chiang  Kai-shek's  bills  from  the 
beginning,  and  who  is  doing  It  today? 
The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  we  have 
been  and  we  are  still.  And  we  are  there 
alone.  Yet,  obviously,  Formosa  is  Im- 
portant to  the  free  world.  At  least,  we 
think  it  Is,  but  to  look  at  the  contribu- 
tions of  our  erstwhile  allies  one  would 
never  think  so.  To  date,  our  expendi- 
tures In  Formosa  have  amounted  to  $4.5 
billion. 

The  current  picture  In  Vietnam  is 
much  the  same.     Over   12,000  of  our 
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men  arc  now  serving,  advlaing,  and  dying 
in  that  unfortunate  corner  of  the  world. 
The  bin  mounts  up  at  the  rate  of  a 
million  dollars  a  day.  we  are  told,  and 
our  coats  to  date  are  in  excess  of  a  half 
billion  doUars.  What  price  tag  can  be 
put  on  the  Uves  of  our  American  miUtary 
men.  numbering  over  100,  which  have 
been  lost  in  Vietnam,  a  place  where  we 
have  no  trade,  commercial  or  historical 
ties,  and  where  we  should  not  have  be- 
come involved  in  the  first  place? 

The  security  of  the  free  world  depends 
upon  the  security  of  South  Vietnam,  so 
our  planners  say.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
some  truth  in  this.  But  the  so-called 
free  world  is  composed  of  many  other 
nations  besides  the  United  States. 
Where  are  they?  The  grandstand  is 
filled  with  nations  hoping  against  hope 
that  we  will  win  the  struggle,  but  very 
content  to  sit  clapping  their  hands. 

Without  mentioning  the  other  coxin- 
trlea  of  southeast  Asia,  where  we  have 
gone  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  ex- 
pense to  create  little  armies  In  the  hope 
of  containing  communism,  but  where  we 
know  full  well  that  If  trouble  brealcs 
out  we  will  have  to  step  Into  the  fray  oiu-- 
selves,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the 
situation  In  Western  Europe. 

In  Exirope  we  find  400,000  of  our  men 
stationed  to  maintain  the  status  quo, 
as  bars  between  Western  Europe  and  the 
claws  of  the  Russian  bear.  Our  military 
bases  dot  the  lanscape,  and  our  dollars 
Tti^^*^  up  an  important  part  of  the  Euro- 
pean economy.  Yet  how  much  aid  are 
we  receiving  here,  where  we  are  plugging 
the  mouth  of  the  cannon  with  our  men 
and  machines?  Our  friends  are  very 
happy  to  have  us  on  their  shores.  They 
welcome  us  with  open  arms.  "But  please 
don't  ask  us  to  put  up  any  of  the  cost; 
we  cannot  afford  it,"  they  say.  So  we 
bear  the  burden  alone. 

And  actually  why  should  they  offer  to 
assume  a  part  of  the  expense,  so  long  as 
we  do  not  insist  that  they  do  so?  Their 
present  policy  represents  good  business; 
as  long  as  America  Is  willing  to  pay  and 
pay,  as  long  as  we  do  not  insist  that  the 
picture  be  changed.  Mr.  President,  you 
may  rest  assured  that  It  will  not  be. 

I  have  described  one  of  the  precedents 
set  by  our  action  during  the  Berlin 
blockade — the  fact  that  when  trouble 
breaks  out  ansrwhere  in  the  world.  It  Is 
we,  and  we  fiJone.  who  step  In  and  do 
what  must  be  done.  When  brushflre 
wars  start,  we  sometimes  attempt  to  ob- 
tain assistance  from  our  prosperous  £d- 
lles.  but  with  lltUe  siiccess.  Almost 
without  exception  we  find  them  saying, 
"That  is  your  baby;  go  and  take  care 
of  It.  Don't  worry,  we'll  be  pulling  for 
you.    Good  luck." 

The  Berlin  precedent  has  remained 
imchanged,  although  the  economies  of 
our  allied  countries  have  grown  strong 
and  prosperous  and  they  are  well  able  to 
do  their  share.  But  I  earlier  mentioned 
another  precedent  which  keeps  company 
with  the  first.  When  it  comes  to  dealing 
with  Russia,  our  allies  have  taken  the  at- 
titude In  the  past  of  "do  nothing  unless 
you  consult  us."  This  was  also  a  prece- 
dent of  the  blockade  and  it  has  been  re- 
spected with  varying  degrees  of  faith 
ever  since.  It  was  best  and  most  re- 
cently illustrated  when  we  found  It  nec- 


essary to  go  running  to  West  Germany 
to  assure  Bonn  that  the  treaty  Implied 
no  recognition  of  East  Berlin. 

But  the  treaty  itself  represents  to  me 
a  break  with  this  precedent  because  we 
did  not  get  the  consent  of  Prance,  of 
West  Germany,  or  Italy  before  signing 
on  the  line.  To  me  this  is  a  healthy  indi- 
cation, and  I  hope  it  is  carried  forward 
In  our  future  foreign  policy.  I  have  long 
felt  that  It  was  next  to  Impossible  to  get 
the  major  powers  of  Western  Europe  to 
agree  on  anything  of  substance.  And  I 
have  asked  the  question:  "Why  should 
we  let  this  fact  of  life  tie  our  hands  so 
securely?"  I  have  consistently  advocated 
that  as  long  as  our  shoulders  are  bear- 
ing the  burden  of  the  free  world,  we 
should  deal  direcUy  with  Russia  in  an 
attempt  to  ease  the  tensions  and  soften 
our  burdens. 

Thus  far,  I  have  attempted  to  place  the 
treaty  in  the  framework  of  the  cold  war. 
I  have  shown  how  the  events  of  the  past 
15  years,  and  our  attitude  toward  them, 
have  drained  our  national  substance  and 
the  Ufeblood  of  ovu-  economy.  The  effect 
It  has  had  on  our  balance  of  payments 
and  OMX  gold  supply  is  well  known.  It 
can  be  safely  said  that  the  cold  war  has 
seriously  weakened  the  American  giant; 
at  the  same  time,  its  effect  has  been  to 
greaUy  strengthen  our  European  Allies. 
For  the  last  decade  and  a  half  we  have 
been  trying  to  fight  commtmism  by  pre- 
venting its  spread,  but  with  only  small 
success.  So  long  as  we  bear  all  the  ex- 
penses, as  is  the  case  now.  the  ones  to 
benefit  will  be  our  allies.  While  we  have 
been  protecting  them  militarily,  they 
have  been  busily  building  up  their  econo- 
mies until  they  are  now  In  a  position  to 
hurt  us  In  the  markets  of  the  world. 

And  while  we  protect  them  from  the 
hated  Conununlsts,  our  allies  are  main- 
tainmg  trade  with  Russia  and  her  satel- 
lites In  excess  of  $5  billion  annually.  We 
are  told  that  they  are  vigoromly  trying 
to  expand  that  trade,  while  we  are  act- 
ing as  the  guardians.  To  my  mind,  this 
Is  a  strange  set  of  affairs. 

If  the  Senate  should  fall  to  ratify  the 
test  ban  treaty.  It  appears  to  me  we  face 
two  alternatives,  and  either  will  be  de- 
structive of  our  way  of  life.  We  may 
eventually  drift  or  be  forced  into  a  nu- 
clear war  with  Russia,  or  we  will  go  broke 
attempting  to  maintain  the  status  quo 
indefinitely.  Does  any  Intelligent  per- 
son believe  we  can  continue  to  pour  out 
between  $50  and  $60  billion  per  year  for 
any  length  of  time  without  doing  vi- 
olence and  much  harm  to  our  economy 
and  our  way  of  life?  .  I  for  <me  do  not. 
I  have  stated  that  the  treaty  In  itself 
does  not  offer  too  much  hope.  It  is  of 
major  importance,  however,  In  that  It 
breaks  the  precedent  of  our  having  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  our  allies  before 
negotiating  with  Russia.  It  is  also  of 
Importance  because  of  what  it  may  lead 
to  in  the  future.  It  may  lead  to  a  first 
step  that  will  result  in  a  real  thaw  of 
the  cold  war.  It  may  lead  to  the  dispell- 
ing of  the  fear  that  presently  exists  be- 
tween us  and  Russia. 

It  appears  that  there  Is  a  great  deal  of 
misunderstanding  about  the  treaty 
among  the  public.  I  know  this  is  true 
in  my  own  Louisiana,  and  I  suspect  It 
Is  true  throughout  the  Nation.    To  help 


clarify  the  matter,  I  would  like  to  take 
a  moment  here  to  disctiss  the  main 
points  of  the  treaty,  and  comment  on 
each  of  them.  I  must  apologize  for  doing 
this,  because  mamy  Senators  who  pre- 
ceded me  discussed  the  subject.  I  wish 
merely  to  repeat  what  may  have  been 
said,  only  for  emphasis. 

In  article  I  the  original  signers — Eng- 
land, the  United  States,  and  Russia- 
agree  to  refrain  from  testing  any  nuclear 
device  In  the  atmosphere,  outer  space,  or 
vmderwater.  The  treaty  also  stipulates 
that  the  signers  will  refrain  from  imder- 
ground  testing  if  these  experiments  will 
cause  the  spread  of  radiation  beyond  the 
nation's  borders. 

The  Senate  has  been  repeatedly  as- 
sured by  our  experts  that  atomic  ex- 
plosions which  occur  above  the  sxutace 
of  the  earth  can  be  effectively  detected 
and  pinpointed  by  our  scientists  and  that 
there  Is  little  danger  such  testing  can 
take  place  without  our  knowledge. 

Underground  experiments,  of  course, 
are  much  more  diflBcult  to  detect.  Ne- 
gotiations over  suitable  means  to  guard 
against  and  detect  underground  nuclear 
explosions  have  dragged  on  for  years, 
beginning  with  the  Eisenhower  admm- 
Istration.  While  it  is  true  that  Russia 
may  test  nuclear  devices  undergroxmd  If 
she  chooses.  It  Is  also  true  that  our  coun- 
try will  be  able  to  make  continued  use 
of  our  extensive  and  well-developed  un- 
derground testing  faculties.  It  Is  my 
hope  and  expectation  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  use  our  underground  facilities 
to  develop  more  and  more  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy. 

Article  I  of  the  treaty  also  contains 
another  very  important  point,  for  here 
the  signing  nations  agree  to  refrain  from 
participating  or  aiding  In  any  atomic 
testing  which  may  be  carried  out  by  any 
other  nations  In  the  world. 

I  have  long  been  disturbed  that  atomic 
capacity  would  spread  throughout  the 
world— Into  the  political  boiling  pots  of 
the  Middle  East,  for  example — and  it 
would  be  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
catastrophe  overtook  the  world. 

Article  n  provides  that  amendments 
to  the  treaty  must  be  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  signing  nations,  but  no 
amendment  may  be  adopted  without  the 
approval  and  vote  of  England.  Russia, 
and  the  United  States.  This  gives  us  a 
safe  veto  power  to  protect  our  future 
Interests. 

As  a  final  point,  article  rv  of  the  treaty 
provides  that  any  nation  signing  the 
treaty  has  the  right  to  withdraw  at  any 
time,  and  requires  only  that  notice  of  an 
intent  to  withdraw  be  given  to  other 
nations  3  months  in  advance. 

In  this  regard,  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  this  provision  will  act  to  safe- 
guard the  interest  of  all  concerned.  But 
it  Is  even  more  Important  to  remember 
that  should  the  treaty  be  broken  by  Rus- 
sia, we  could  withdraw  from  it  immedi- 
ately, rather  than  3  months  hence. 

The  above  simimarizes  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  main  points  of  the  treaty  docu- 
ment. I  am  receiving  protest  mall  to  the 
effect  that,  based  on  past  experience,  we 
cannot  trust  the  Russians  to  honor 
treaties  and  agreements.  There  Is  much 
truth  In  this,  but  this  treaty  is  not  based 
on  trust.    It  is  simply  an  agreement  to 
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stop  testing  nuclear  weapons  in  the  at- 
mosphere or  underwater  for  the  sake  of 
our  children  and  our  children's  children. 
If  the  terms  of  the  treaty  are  broken,  our 
scientists  will  know  of  it.  and  this  fact 
has  been  stressed  by  a  preponderance  of 
the  expert  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate.  And  if  the  treaty 
is  broken  by  Russia.  It  will  no  longer 
be  binding  upon  the  United  States. 
Meanwhile,  we  have  been  assured  that 
our  guard  will  be  kept  strong,  and  prep- 
arations will  be  malntamed  to  Insure 
the  immediate  renewal  of  testing  by  us 
should  there  be  a  violation. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  document 
contains  ample  safeguards  to  adequately 
protect  the  Interests  of  our  country.  If 
I  did  not  so  believe.  I  would  do  my  utmost 
to  defeat  ratification. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  my  first  at- 
tempt to  argue  in  support  of  the  limited 
test  ban  treaty.  For  many  years  I  have 
been  supporting  the  idea  of  such  a  treaty, 
and  the  benefits  which  this  country  and 
the  world  may  expect  to  gain  from  It. 
In  a  radio  address  which  I  delivered  be- 
fore the  pending  treaty  was  initiated  In 
Moscow,  I  believe  I  was  one  of  the  first 
Senators  to  go  on  record  in  favor  of  it. 

Indeed.  I  first  took  this  position  in 
1956,  after  my  return  from  an  inspection 
tour  of  Russia  on  behalf  of  the  Sena»e 
Appropriations  Committee.  During  that 
tour  I  spent  many  days  traveling  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  U.S.SJI.  After 
my  return,  I  submitted  a  lengthy  and 
documented  report  of  our  operations 
abroad,  which  contained  several  succinct 
recommendations  as  to  what  future 
course  our  policy  should  assume,  espe- 
cially In  regard  to  Russia. 

Although  I  did  not  mention  a  test  ban 
treaty  specifically  in  that  1956  report,  I 
believe  it  is  plain  that  I  was  lookmg  to- 
ward the  benefits  which  we  may  derive 
by  dealing  directly  with  Russia.  At  that 
time,  and  on  other  occasions,  my  efforts 
and  recommendations  were  either 
ignored  or  roundly  criticized.  The  rec- 
ord will  show,  however,  that  I  have  held 
this  position  conslstentiy  for  many  years. 

The  question  has  arisen,  why  did  the 
Russian  leadership,  which  refused  so 
long  to  consider  a  test  ban  treaty  in  any 
way,  shape,  or  form  that  they  thought 
we  might  accept  suddenly  decide  to  sign 
the  docxmaent  under  discussion?  With 
all  due  respect,  I  believe  a  partial  expla- 
nation can  be  found  In  my  comments  of 
1956,  1957,  and  1961  pertaining  to  Russia. 

After  pointing  out  that  my  experience 
in  Russia  had  led  me  to  believe  that  the 
Russian  educational  system  offered  the 
greatest  hope  for  ultimate  Russian  free- 
dom, and  that  education  was  causing  the 
people  to  think  more  for  themselves,  I 
said  it  would  soon  prove  more  and  more 
diflQcult  for  the  Russian  leaders  to  hold 
the  people  In  line.  I  based  this  on  the 
fact  t^at  educated  Russians  with  whom  I 
spoke  were  extremely  mqulsitive  about 
our  way  of  life.  Even  more  Important, 
they  demonstrated  a  desire,  if  not  a  com- 
pelling urge,  to  go  behind  catchy  Red 
slogans,  and  to  do  their  own  thinking. 

I  went  on  to  express  the  behef  that  as 
the  Russian  ix>pulatlon  became  more  ed- 
ucated, they  would  become  less  prone  to 
accept  at  face  value  the  grossly  distorted 
description  of  life  in  the  United  States 


which  the  propaganda  system  drones  in- 
sistently and  consistently  into  their  ears. 

The  production  of  propaganda,  of 
course.  Is  an  extremely  sensitive  and 
dangerous  art.  The  propagandist  can 
never  be  sxu-e  when  the  course  of  events 
may  turn  his  words  on  him  with  the 
force  of  machineg\m  bullets.  In  1956 
and  1957, 1  predicted  that  this  was  likely 
to  happen  in  Russia.  I  believe  it  Is  In 
fact  what  has  happened.  This  is  ex- 
tremely important,  for  in  my  opinion,  it 
does  much  to  answer  the  question  of 
why  the  sudden  turnabout  of  the  Russian 
leadership  on  the  test  ban  treaty. 

Take  the  Increasing  education  of  the 
Russian  citizenry,  add  to  it  the  intellec- 
tual curiosity  which  such  education 
brings,  and  then  pour  Into  this  mixture 
the  output  of  a  propaganda  machine 
which  Is  consistently  and  Insistently 
preaching  "peace,  peace,  peace."  The 
mixture  will  begin  to  boll  and  bubble  and 
spell  trouble  for  any  leader,  no  matter 
how  strong  and  how  well  insulated  from 
the  popular  will,  who  refuses  to  act  re- 
alistically to  avoid  war. 

I  found  this  passage  on  page  12  of  my 
1956  report: 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Russian  leadership 
has  done  much  to  make  any  effort  on  Its 
part  to  generate  a  warlike  spirit  extremely 
difficult.  Throughout  the  coimtryslde  were 
posters  bearing  the  legend:  "Peace."  The 
Russian  radio  rei>eated  the  message  that 
Russia  desires  only  peace.  The  Russian  peo- 
ple have  been  conditioned  to  expect  peace, 
and  I  feel  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  for 
Soviet  leaders  to  plimge  them  Into  a  major 
conflict  without  creating  fearsome  conditions 
within  the  D.S.8JI.,  conditions  which  could 
perhaps  result  in  a  violent  reaction  among  the 

Russian  people. 

« 

Similar  passages,  I  might  add,  are 
found  In  each  of  my  subsequent  reports 
which  deal  with  the  UJSJSJl. 

The  fact  that  this  treaty  has  come  into 
being  at  all  Is  evidence  that  the  change 
I  predicted  Is  taking  place.  I  believe  the 
time  is  now  ripe  for  the  fuller  imple- 
mentation of  the  poUcies  and  recom- 
mendations I  have  been  advocating  for 
a  number  of  years. 

We  must  have  a  greatly  expanded  ex- 
change program,  and  we  must  do  every- 
thing possible  to  Increase  the  person-to- 
person  contact  between  the  citizens  of 
America  and  Russia.  We  must  learn 
that  we  cannot  fight  communism  by  pre- 
tending it  is  not  there;  we  cannot  defeat 
it  by  vilification. 

I  do  not  fear  that  our  American  citi- 
zens will  become  contaminated  by  the 
evils  of  communism.  I  have  more  faith 
in  our  people  and  our  way  of  life  than 
that.  I  have  seen  more  of  Russia  and 
the  way  the  Russian  people  live  under 
communism  than  perhaps  any  other 
Senator  and  all  but  a  few  American  citi- 
zens. The  more  I  see  of  It,  the  more  I 
abhor  it.  At  the  same  time,  I  realize 
that  communism  has  given  to  the  Rus- 
sian people  a  far  better  way  of  life  than 
any  they  have  known  in  the  past. 

New  ideas  are  working  in  the  minds  of 
the  Russian  people.  Visitors  to  the  West 
have  seen  our  way  of  Ufe,  and  have  re- 
turned home  to  wonder  why  It  is  that 
they  and  their  families  cannot  have  more 
of  the  good  things  Americans  and  Euro- 
peans take  for  granted. 


This  wonderment  is  what  we  must  en- 
courage in  the  years  to  come.  I  have 
here  a  newspaper  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  dated  Sei>tember  10,  1963, 
telling  how  the  newspapers  in  Russia 
are  commenting  more  and  more  on  the 
shoddmess  of  the  consiuner  goods,  and 
demanding  that  the  quality  and  amounts 
of  these  goods  be  Improved. 

We  have  also  had  reports  that  much 
of  the  Russian  production  Is  being  boy- 
cotted by  the  people,  who  are  demanding 
more  and  better  things.  Who  ever  heard 
of  such  events  taking  place  in  the 
U.S.SJR.  as  littie  as  5  years  ago? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordei"ed. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  final  point,  let  me  say  once  agam  that 
I  hope  the  precedent  set  by  this  treaty — 
a  precedent  which  allows  us  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  our  most  formidable  enemy — 
will  become  a  continuing  part  of  our 
foreign  policy.  It  cannot  help  but  work 
to  our  benefit,  and  it  is  plain  to  me  that 
we  cannot  spent  the  next  15  years  as  we 
have  spent  the  last.  Perhaps  the  treaty 
will  prove  to  be  an  opening  through 
which  we  can  move  to  a  better  world. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  have  the 
effect  of  dispelling  much  of  the  fear 
that  has  existed  between  us  and  the 
Russians  over  a  long  period.  Let  us 
not  take  steps  that  will  instill  more  and 
deeper  fears  among  the  Russian  people 
by  refusing  to  ratify  a  document  that 
we  were  instrumental  In  bringing  mto 
being.  Smce  91  or  more  nations  have 
already  affixed  their  signatures  to  the 
document.  It  would  be  calamitous  for 
us  not  to  ratify. 

EzHiBrr  1 

[Prom  the  Washington    (D.C.)    Post, 

Sept.  10,  1»63| 

Lack  of  QuArrrr  in  Goods  Crrso  bt 

Rkd  Psess 

(By  James  Hoge ) 

The  Soviet  press,  docile  on  most  matters  of 
state,  is  proving  a  scrapper  when  it  comes 
to  criticizing  the  quality  of  domestic  Indus- 
trial and  consumer  goods. 

Government  officials  here,  responsible  for 
keeping  tabs  on  Soviet  newspapers,  have 
noticed  a  steady  barrage  of  criticism  aimed 
at  aU  kinds  of  goods,  from  shoes  to  tractors. 

When  compiled,  these  accounts  make  the 
Soviet  economy  appear  as  one  huge  Rube 
Goldberg  machine,  turning  out  faulty  prod- 
ucts with  maddening  regularity. 

Certainly  the  compilation  will  prove  in- 
teresting reading  for  Western  businessmen, 
tempted  by  the  Soviet  drive  to  Increase  its 
exports. 

EXAMPLES  crrso 

And  the  stories  give  a  partial  answer  to 
the  Soviet  bloc's  Inability  to  boost  trade 
with  developing  countries.  The  bloc  com- 
mands only  5  percent  of  the  total  foreign 
aid  turnover  of  nonindustrial  regions. 

Consider  for  a  moment  theae  experiences 
related  in  the  Communist  press: 

Of  5.000  pairs  of  shoes  prepared  In  Htm- 
gary  for  export.  4,200  were  found  unusable. 

In  Bulgaria,  consumer  complaints  about  a 
lack  of  shoes  were  met  with  this  explana- 
tion  from   the   state-controlled   Industry: 

"The  hammer  and  sickle  plant  dldnt  sup- 
ply its  annual  quota  of  600,000  pairs,  and 
we  had  to  reject  another  350,000  pairs  be- 
cause they  weren't  any  good." 
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In  Moecow,  two  types  ot.  camera*  were 
put  Into  production  Jiist  as  they  were  being 
retired  In  OsechoeloTakia  for  being  obsolete. 

And  In  Rumania,  a  Bucharest  newspaper 
reported  the  misfortune  of  a  cltl»n  namsd 
lonu  Balcu.  who  bought  a  camera  with  a 
shutter  that  Jammed  Instead  of  clicking  at 
the  appropriate  moment. 

Two  attempts  to  have  It  repaired  produced 
no  improvement.  A  month  after  returning 
It  for  the  third  time.  Balcu  was  told  by  the 
store  manager:  "We  can  do  nothing,  there  are 
several  component  parts  missing  from  the 
mechanism  of  the  camera." 

■But  I  paid  for  It,"  Balcu  protested. 
"What  can  I  do  with  a  camera  like  this?  I 
g^n't  use  it  for  a  salt  shaker." 

"••bu  are  too.demandlng,"  the  store  mana- 
ger replied.  -You  should  be  content  that  you 
have  a  camera  at  all." 

Potential  tenants  of  new  apartment  build- 
ings meant  to  ease  Moscow's  housing  short- 
age better  be  good  at  climbing  stairs.  Ele- 
vators aren't  very  reliable,  according  to 
Vechemaya  Moskva,  one  of  the  city's  news- 
papers 
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September  13 


of  the  political  leaders  in  the  Soviet 
tJnion. 

I  was  pleased  that  the  Senator  re- 
|iinded  us  once  again  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  like  other  areas  of  the  world,  is 
subject  to  change,  and  that  changes  have 
taken  place.  He  has  reminded  us  of  the 
^ipact  of  education.  I  well  recall  that 
|>art  of  his  report  in  1956-57. 

It  seems  to  me  that  his  support  of  the 
ireaty  is  highly  signincant.  because  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  known  as  a 
practical,  sound,  and  tough-minded  po- 
litical leader.  He  is  not  given  to  over- 
femotionalism  or  to  soft  thinking.  It  is 
tvell  known  that  on  some  occasions  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I  have  dis- 
figreed ;  but  it  Is  also  well  known  that  on 
tnany  occasions  that  we  have  agreed; 
and  I  am  very  much  pleased  that  the 
Senate  can  listen  to  the  observations  of 
a  Senator  who  has  served  on  so  many 
of  our  committees,  and  who  surely  can- 


While  Investigating  one  new  building,  the     V^ot  be  accused  of  softness  toward  any 

._^      #.»•'••.<«        ••*i^     ffr>nr1      th«>      f>1f>Vtltor8      IntO         «--_      ^#     ^..^fnlli-nvHanitem  VJa     hoc     cHvpn 


paper  found,  'to  goad  the  elevators  Into 
movement  <and  not  always  successfully) ,  the 
tenants  have  to  Jump  up  and  down  and  go 
through  a  complicated  routine  of  other  gym- 
nastic sxercises. 

"Foe  the  tenants  of  another  house,  the 
eight-story  No.  23  on  Novovostanklnskoye 
Street  no  amotmt  of  Jumping  produces  any 
effect.  Whether  they  J\mip  or  not,  the  lift 
remains  Immovable." 

TaOtJBLZ  BZGXN8   AT  HOMS 

But  It  is  Inside  the  Russian  home  that 
trouble  really  begins.  Light  bulbs  are  no- 
toriously poor.  One  paper  reported  that  It 
is  common  for  bulbs  to  burn  out  Immediate- 
ly, explode,  or  go  dead  within  3  weeks. 

A  check  of  one  light  bulb  plant  found  that 
17  »4  percent  of  the  finished  goods  was  defec- 

Uve. 

A  Moscow  arm  turned  out  an  electric  iron 
that  was  red  hot  on  one  side  and  Ice  cold  on 
the  other. 

A  Kitrr  enterprise  marketed  a  paint  that 
wouldn't  dry. 

And  a  Minsk  factory  manufactured  such 
defective  TV  sets  that  the  picture  tubes  con- 
sistently broke  before  the  sets  ever  left  the 
-  plant. 

Pravda  reported  that  of  five  transistor 
radios  tested,  none  avoided  a  quick  break- 
down. Once  that  has  happened,  Pravda 
added,  one  might  as  well  discard  the  sets, 
becatise  repair  shops  cant  fix  any  of  them, 
there  being  no  spare  parts. 

The  production  of  Industrial  equipment  Is 
apparently  no  better  than  consumer  goods. 
There  are  innumerable  accounts  of  tractors 
that  fall  apart,  generators  with  missing  parts 
and  machine  tools  that  are  badly  designed. 

The  general  picture  Is  one  of  an  industrial 
complex  that  Is  rife  with  Inefficiency,  care- 
lessness, and  tMd  planning.  In  many  sec- 
tions of  the  economy,  there  are  obvious  de- 
ficiencies In  the  durablUty,  performance,  and 
design  of  goods  and  In  the  availability  of 
q>are  parts. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
compliment  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  on  his  address. 
I  particularly  commend  him  for  his 
warning  to  the  Senate  and  the  Nation 
of  what  the  effect  of  a  failure  to  ratify 
the  treaty  might  be  in  terms  of  future 
relationships  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  well  recognized  in  the  Senate 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
given  much  of  his  time  and  attention 
to  a  study  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Its  econ- 
omy. R"ri  its  political  structure,  and  that 
he  has  an  understanding  and  knowledge 


form  of  totalitarianism.  He  has  given 
Very  thorough  and  very  thoughtful  con- 
Blderation  and  study  to  all  the  implica- 
tions of  the  treaty. 

I  believe  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  will  be  of  great  help  In 
tesolvlng  the  doubts  some  persons  may 
have,  and  In  encouraging  others  to  take 
a  forthright  position  on  this  highly  im- 
portant matter. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  and 
to  tell  him  that  I  regard  it  a  privilege 
to  have  been  in  the  Chamber  at  the  time 
when  he  made  his  statement.  I  find 
myself  in  agreement  with  a  great  deal  of 
what  he  has  said. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
short  time  ago  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming [Mr.  Simpson]  addressed  the  Sen- 
ate. At  that  time  I  was  unable  to  en- 
gage in  colloquy  with  him;  I  had  to 
leave  the  floor  for  a  moment;  and  when 
I  returned,  he  had  completed  his  ad- 

After  I  returned  to  the  Chamber.  I 
told  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  that  I 
wished  to  make  a  comment  or  two  on 
one  or  two  portions  of  his  address,  and 
that  my  comments  would  be  related  to 
certain  testimony  which  had  been  taken 
before  certain  Senate  committees. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  said: 

The  advice  of  the  Senate  was  not  sought 
m  advance  of  this  proposed  treaty.  The 
negotiations  were  done  In  secret  in  the  cap- 
ital city  of  the  Soviet  Union.  None  of  our 
nuclear  or  mlUUry  experts  participated. 
Communication  with  the  Senate  was  with- 
held untU  the  langxoage  was  an  accomplished 
I  fact. 

Mr.  President,  I  merely  rise  to  state 
what  I  know  to  be  the  factual  record. 

First  of  all,  the  great  general  who  is 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  StafT, 
Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor,  has  testified — and 
his  statement  has  been  placed  in  the 
RscoRD  several  times— that  all  during 
the  negotiations  in  Moscow,  he,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
was  kept  fully  informed  as  to  the  nego- 
tiations and  as  to  the  language  of  the 
treaty;  that  this  Information  was  made 
available,  by  cable,  on  a  regular  basis; 
and  that  he,  in  turn,  discussed  these 


matters   with   the  chiefs   of   the  other 
military  services. 

General  Taylor,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  told  us  that  he  was 
in  consultation  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  during  the  negotiation  of 
the  treaty,  and  prior  to  the  Harriman 
mission.  He  told  us  that  he  had  been 
consulted  by  the  President  with  refer- 
ence to  the  instructions  that  were  to  be 
given  to  Secretary  Harriman  when  Sec- 
retary Harriman  was  first  dispatched  to 
Moscow  to  carry  out,  for  this  country, 
the  negotiation  of  a  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty. 

Dr.  Seaborg,  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  has  rejjeatedly  told 
Senators  in  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  in  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  in  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations — that  he,  as  the  re- 
sponsible Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipals in  working  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  the  designing  of  the 
treaty  and  in  the  instructions  to  Mr. 
Harriman.  the  U.S.  negotiator  in 
Moscow. 

In  fact,  the  development  of  warheads 
and  the  development  of  our  whole  nu- 
clear arsenal  is,  in  the  main,  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, of  which  Dr.  Seaborg  is  Chairman. 
Dr.  Harold  Brown,  the  Director  of  De- 
fense, Research,  and  Engineerl^ig.  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  also  was  con- 
sulted on  the  language  of  the  treaty,  the 
implications  of  the  treaty,  and  the  im- 
pact of  the  treaty  upon  the  national 
security,  before  the  treaty  was  ever  nego- 
tiated, or  before  it  was  even  sent  to 
Moscow. 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  were  also  consulted,  as 
was  Mr.  Foster,  the  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  In 
fact,  any  matter  of  this  sort  and  of  this 
importance  is  the  subject  of  many  con- 
sultations, many  meetings,  and  much 
discussion  among  the  President  and  his 
principal  advisers — military,  economic, 
and  scientific — and,  of  course,  among  the 
mMnbers  of  his  Cabinet. 

I  say  this  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Disarmament  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  because 
repeatedly  the  officers  and  officials  to 
whom  I  have  referred,  or  those  who  have 
occupied  similar  positions,  have  testified 
before  that  subcommittee,  starting  in 
1956.  and  continuing  in  1957.  1958,  1959. 
and  up  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  treaty  before  us  is 
similar  to  one  of  the  proposals  tabled 
at  Geneva  by  the  U.S.  mission,  on  Au- 
gust 27,  1962.  Two  treaties  were  tabled 
there  by  our  representatives.  The  first 
was  a  comprehensive  treaty  to  ban  all 
nuclear  tests  in  all  environments— un- 
derground, underwater,  outer  space,  and 
in  the  atmosphere.  It  was  a  compre- 
hensive treaty  which  would  have  pro- 
hibited all  nuclear  weapon  explosions  in 
all  environments,  provided  there  was 
atomic  inspection,  surveillance,  and 
monitoring,  including  on-site  inspection. 
As  we  know,  that  treaty  was  the  subject 
of  months  of  negotiation  but  to  no  avail. 
The  second  proposal  tabled  at  Geneva 
on  August  27,  1962,  was  a  treaty  in  the 
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nature  of  the  one  we  have  before  us  now. 
We  called  it  a  limited  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty;  it  was  designed  to  prohibit  tests 
in  three  environments — outer  space,  un- 
deswater.  and  in  the  atmosphere.  It  was 
the  subject  of  months  of  consultation, 
prior  to  its  presentation  and  tabling  at 
Geneva.  So  let  it  be  said  that  the  scien- 
tific and  military  advisers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment have  been  consulted  repeatedly. 

Was  the  Senate  consulted?  Indeed  It 
was. 

In  fact,  I  say  it  is  not  true  that  the 
Senate  was  not  consulted  prior  to  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  by  the  representa- 
tive of  the  executive  branch.  I  say  that 
on  numerous  occasions  in  1962,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations;  its  Sub- 
committee on  Disarmament,  of  which  I 
am  privileged  to  be  chairman;  the  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee,  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee;  and.  Indeed,  I  may 
add,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  met  with  representatives  of  the 
executive  branch  to  discuss  the  test  ban 
treaty  negotiations  and  the  problems 
raised  thereby. 

For  example,  on  July  25. 1962,  the  Dis- 
armament Subcommittee  met  with  Wil- 
liam C.  Foster,  head  of  the  Disarmament 
Agency,  to  discuss  the  four  possible  UJB. 
positions  in  the  current  disarmament 
conference.  I  have  before  me  the 
testimony  taken  from  July  25  through 
August  2,  1962;  it  is  printed  under  the 
heading  "Renewed  Geneva  Disarma- 
ment Negotiations — Hearings  before  a 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  87th  Con- 
gress. 2d  Session." 

I  am  quite  familiar  with  this  docu- 
ment, inasmuch  as  I  presided  during 
every  minute  of  the  hearings.  On  page 
4  of  the  printed  hearings  appears  an  Item 
entitled  "Four  possible  TJ3.  positions  on 
the  disarmament  conference." 

Position  No.  1  Is  the  AprU  1961  treaty, 
as  modified. 

Position  No.  2  is  the  proposed  treaty 
banning  weapons  tests  In  the  atmos- 
phere, outer  space  and  imderwater — a 
treaty  similar  to  the  one  now  before  us. 

Positions  3  and  4  related  to  variations 
of  thc^se  two  treaties. 

Mr.  President,  on  August  2,  1962,  the 
committee  met  with  Ambassador  Arthur 
Dean,  who  was  our  chief  negotiator  at 
Geneva.  He  dealt  with  such  questions  as 
our  ability  to  trust  the  Soviets  in  the 
context  of  a  limited  test  ban  treaty. 
That  testimony  is  also  in  the  same  docu- 
ment to  which  I  have  referred. 

I  have  a  document  before  me  entitled 
"Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Hear- 
ings Before  the  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee on  September  17,  18,  and  19." 

On  September  17,  1962,  the  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee  met  with  Mr.  Foster, 
the  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  Agency, 
who  presented  drafts  of  the  limited  trea- 
ties offered  in  Geneva  on  August  27, 1962, 
which.  It  is  admitted  by  every  Senator, 
was  the  basis  for  the  present  treaty. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  executive 
branch  consulted  not  only  on  the  lan- 
guage of  the  treaty  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate, but  as  the  treaty  was  being  developed 
stage  by  stage.  Several  draft  treaties, 
as  they  were  being  developed,  were 
amended,  altered,  and  adjusted  during 
the  processes  of  the  negotiations. 


On  September  17, 1962,  Mr.  Paul  Nitze. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  appeared 
and  was  questioned  at  length  by  the  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  on  the  limited 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  of  August  27, 
1962.  which  is  the  body  and  substance 
of  the  treaty  that  is  before  the  Senate. 

The  primary  difference  between  that 
draft  treaty  of  August  27,  1962,  and  the 
one  before  the  Senate  is  that  this  treaty 
provides  for  an  easier  procedure  for 
withdrawal  from  the  obligations  of  the 
treaty,  which  procedure  was  asked  for  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  That  within 
Itself  indicates  that  the  military  officials 
were  consulted  on  the  language  of  the 
treaty. 

The  treaty  before  the  Senate  was 
changed  from  the  August  27,  1962,  draft 
at  the  insistence  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  who  desires  a  more  flexible  with- 
drawal provision.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  listening  to  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  his  military  advisers,  made 
the  change  in  the  language  of  the  so- 
called  withdrawal  article  of  the  treaty. 

The  second  provision  that  was  changed 
after  consultation  with  our  scientists  and 
military  officials  was  the  so-called  plow- 
share program — the  so-called  testing  for 
peaceful  purposes.  Why?  Because  there 
was  a  suspicion  on  our  part  that  the  So- 
viets might  cheat  under  that  provision. 
They  likewise  were  suspicious  that  we 
might  cheat  and  that  nuclear  explosions 
that  were  described  as  being  for  peace- 
ful purposes  might  well  be  for  military 
purposes.  So  the  treaty  eliminated  that 
particular  provision. 

I  point  out  that  on  September  12,  1962, 
Dr.  Franklin  Long.  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Science  and  Technology  of 
the  Arms  Control  Agency,  presented  a 
statement  on  the  technical  difficulties  of 
policing  the  limited  test  ban  treaty  with- 
out on-site  inspection.  He  made  that 
presentation  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  preside  at  those  hearings. 

On  August  11,  1962,  Secretary  Rusk 
appeared  before  the  full  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  was  questioned  at 
length  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
smd  others  on  the  so -called  draft  treaty 
proposal  for  a  limited  test  ban  treaty. 

Those  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the 
consultations  that  have  taken  place  be- 
tween the  appropriate  committees  of  this 
body  and  the  executive  branch. 

In  the  88th  Congress,  on  Monday, 
March  11.  1963.  test  ban  negotiations 
and  disarmament  were  the  subject  of 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fot,bright1  called  for  the  hearings. 
He  turned  the  hearings  over  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Disarma- 
ment, and  we  heard  from  Dean  Rusk, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  from  Adrian 
S.  Fisher,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  Agency.  We  questioned  those 
distinguished  public  servants  at  length 
on  the  proposals  that  our  Government 
had  tabled  at  the  Geneva  disarmament 
conference,  namely,  the  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty  and  the  limited  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty. 

I  believe  that  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  Simpson  1  — 


namely,  that  the  advice  of  the  Senate 
was  not  sought  in  advance  of  the  pro- 
posed treaty;  that  the  negotiations  were 
done  in  secret  in  the  capital  city  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  that  none  of  our  nu- 
clear and  military  exi>erts  participated; 
and  that  conmiimlcations  with  the  Sen- 
ate were  withheld  until  the  language  was 
an  accomplished  fact — cannot  stand  the 
exposure  of  the  testimony  and  the  facts 
before  the  Senate  and  the  appropriate 
committees  of  this  body. 

Finally,  before  the  treaty  was  even  ini- 
tialed, the  Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  Dean 
Rusk,  apeared  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  with  the 
treaty  language  that  had  been  discussed 
in  Moscow.  That  was  before  Mr.  Harri- 
man had  initialed  the  treaty.  That  was 
several  weeks  before  the  treaty  was 
signed.  The  Secretary  of  State,  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  took  up  the  language  of 
the  proposed  treaty  word  by  word,  line 
by  line,  and  explained  to  us  what  he 
thought  it  meant.  He  asked  us  for  our 
advice  and  counsel. 

As  a  result,  changes  were  made  in  the 
treaty.  One  change  that  was  made  was 
that  there  would  be  no  requirement  for 
all  of  the  Instruments  of  ratification  to 
be  deposited  in  the  three  capitals  of  the 
principal  countries.  That  is  why  we  do 
not  accept  the  East  German  docmment 
of  ratification.  That  has  been  deposited 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  not  here.  The  origi- 
nal language  might  have  permitted  that 
document  to  be  deposited  here.  Senate 
committees  asked  that  tliat  language  be 
changed;  and  asked  for  other  changes. 
We  were  consulted. 

Let  the  record  be  clear.  Individual 
Senators  with  heavy  responsibility  in  this 
body  and  in  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  were  consulted  daily  by  re- 
sponsible officials  of  the  executive 
branch. 

Some  were  consulted  and  advised  by 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Others  were 
consulted  and  advised  by  Mr.  William 
Foster,  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
Agency;  by  Mr.  Adrian  Fisher,  Deputy 
Director,  or  by  one  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries of  State.  We  were  kept  con- 
stantly advised  of  what  was  going  on  in 
Moscow.  Furthermore,  there  were  items 
In  the  newspapers.  Secret  negotiations? 
While  it  is  a  fact,  of  course,  that  some 
of  the  private  discussions  were  kept  pri- 
vate, dally  the  American  people  were  In- 
formed of  the  negotiations  that  were 
going  on.  The  basic  substance  of  the 
treaty  was  well  known  before  the  official 
language  was  revealed. 

Finally,  after  Mr.  Harriman  had  Ini- 
tialed the  treaty  In  Moscow  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  we  were  again  ad- 
vised as  to  the  text  of  the  treaty. 

So  there  have  been  no  secret  negotia- 
tions, no  side  deals,  no  lack  of  commu- 
nication. The  Senate  was  advised. 
Senators  were  kept  informed.  Military 
and  scientific  officials  were  consulted. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  our  atomic 
scientists,  and  our  military  specialists 
were  consulted. 

I  believe  the  record  speaks  for  Itself. 

I  know  It  is  late.  I  am  as  tired  as  any 
other  Senator.  I  do  this  tonight  because 
so  many  doubts  have  been  raised.     It 
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seems  to  me  that  when  these  doubts  and 
uncertainties — some  of  them  sheer 
"strawmen"— rear  up.  it  Is  necessary  to 
meet  the  doubts  head  on  with  the  testi- 
mony, the  facta,  and  the  evidence. 

If  one  has  no  facts  and  no  evidence, 
the  doubt  gains  validity.  If  a  strawman 
Is  set  up.  and  the  facts  and  evidence  are 
available,  the  strawman  should  be 
knocked  down. 

I  do  not  want  the  Congrissional  Ric- 
ORD  of  this  debate  to  indicate  that  Sena- 
tors were  not  consulted  or  kept  informed. 
It  is  true  that  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate may  not  have  been.  But.  vmder  the 
law — under  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946 — we  have  placed  the  responsibility 
for  surveillance  over  treaty  negotiations, 
for  hearings  upon  treaties,  auad  for  elicit- 
ing responses  from  witnesses  relating  to 
treaties  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  That  Is  the  law.  Just  as  much 
as  the  income  tax  is  the  law. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
BUGHT],  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  has  fulfilled  his  responsi- 
bilities with  honor,  efficiency,  delibera- 
tion, and  application  to  duty. 

Moreover,  time  after  time,  the  execu- 
tive branch  officials  asked  Senators  to 
attend,  and  it  was  necessary  to  tell  them 
we  had  other  things  to  do;  that  we  were 
holding  hearings  on  mutual  security,  and 
that  other  matters  were  before  us. 

So  In  this  instance  the  executive 
branch,  possibly  with  the  historical 
memories  of  what  happened  to  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty,  went  out  of  its  way  to 
keep  us  Informed. 

Mr.  Rarrtman,  sifter  having  initialed 
the  treaty,  came  back,  before  Secretary 
BxbA  went  to  Moscow  with  a  Senate  del- 
egation, and  talked  with  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  as  to  what 
he  had  initialed.  It  was  clearly  under- 
stood from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Rusk 
and  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Harrlman 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions that,  even  though  Mr.  Harrlman 
had  Initialed  the  docimient.  if  we  foimd 
in  that  document  something  which 
should  not  be  In  It.  the  Initialing  did 
not  compel  us  to  accept  ttie  document  for 
the  piirpcses  of  signing  It  In  other 
words,  we  could  change  the  langiiage  or 
the  meaning. 

I  attended  the  meetings  diligently.  I 
suppose  I  have  been  involved  as  deeply 
as  any  other  Senator  in  the  matter  of 
the  so-csAed  nuclear  test  ban  treaties. 
Many  times  I  have  written  reports  or  at- 
tended conferences,  and  been  at  Geneva 
or  at  the  United  Nations  as  an  adviser  to 
our  delegation. 

I  have  presided  over  hearings  on  this 
subject  when  it  was  not  possible  to  get 
two  people  to  come  to  listen,  because  it 
was  an  unpopular  subject  and  nobody 
wished  to  be  bothered. 

I  can  remember  when  I  nearly  gave  \ip 
In  despair,  because  it  did  not  seem  as  if 
anybody  wished  to  pay  any  attention  to 
this  subject  matter. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  executive 
branch,  the  oon«tant  diligence  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  euid  the  interest  of  a  few  Sen- 
ators, we  kept  abreast  of  the  negotia- 
tions.   We  kept  the  Senate  Informed. 
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My  colleagues  can  look  at  the  record. 
I  fxilfllled  my  responsibilities  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Disarma- 
ment by  reporting  regularly  to  this  body 
as  to  our  discussions,  oux  hearings,  and 
any  conclusions  we  could  reach.  That 
did  not  get  any  headlines.  I  must  say. 
In  all  candor,  that  not  only  was  the 
public  not  interested,  but  also  the  press 
was  not  Interested.  In  the  minds  of 
some,  it  was  an  exercise  in  futility. 

But  I  had  a  duty  to  perform,  and  I  ful- 
filled that  duty. 

Now  we  are  at  the  point  where  the 
treaty  is  before  the  Senate.  I  want  it 
crystal  clear  that  the  treaty  has  the  over- 
whelming support  in  numbers  of  the  top 
military  officials  of  the  coimtry.  of  scien- 
tists, and  of  political  leaders;  and  that  it 
was  the  result  of  active  consultation 
among  military  leaders,  scientists.  Cabi- 
net officers,  and  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

President  John  Kennedy  did  not  serve 
upon  us  an  edict.  What  he  presented  to 
the  Soviets  In  Moscow  this  past  summer 
was  the  product  of  two  administrations 
smd  hundreds  of  sessions  of  negotiations 
by  Americans  in  America.  It  was  not 
secret.  It  was  testified  to  before  the 
committees  of  the  Congress. 

This  Is  a  treaty  that  we  designed.  It 
is  not  a  Russian  treaty.  It  Is  an  Ameri- 
can treaty.  It  Is  not  a  secret  treaty.  It 
is  a  treaty  which  Is  the  product  of  many 
minds,  after  much  consultation,  with 
many  advisers  consulted.  It  Is  not  a 
Democratic  treaty.  It  Is  an  American 
treaty. 

Its  negotiation  was  conducted  first  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Dean,  a  famous  lawyer,  con- 
fidant of  the  former  President  of  the 
United  States.  General  Eisenhower. 

The  negotiations  were  conducted  fur- 
ther by  Averell  Harrlman,  an  eminent 
American  who  has  gained  a  position  in 
American  life  of  respect  and  admiration. 

There  Is  nothing  to  apologize  for  in  the 
treaty.  The  only  thing  we  need  to  be 
concerned  about  is,  "Will  mankind  have 
the  moral  Integrity  to  abide  by  it?" 


GALLUP  POLL  DISCLOSES  89  PER- 
CENT SUPPORT  FOR  YOUTH  CON- 
SERVATION CORPS 

As  in  legislative  session. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President 
while  the  Senate  is  debating  the  ques- 
tion of  ratification  of  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty,  let  us  not  forget  the  domestic 
problems  that  warrant  the  action  of  Con- 
gress. Surely  one  of  the  most  urgent 
domestic  matters  is  the  continuing  crisis 
of  youth  unemployment. 

The  Senate  has  passed  the  Youth  Em- 
ployment Act.  S.  1,  for  the  88th  Con- 
gress, and  the  legislation  has  been  fa- 
vorably reported  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor.  As  in  the 
past  several  sessions,  we  are  waiting  for 
consideration  of  this  bill  in  the  House 
Rules  Committee. 

Often  the  argument  is  raised  In  op- 
position to  Federal  programs  designed  to 
meet  urgent  domestic  needs  that  the 
American  public  really  does  not  support 
such  programs.  I  believe  this  argument 
Is  fallacious  most  of  the  time;  it  cer- 


tainly is  fallacious  in  terms  of  the  Youth 
Employment  Act. 

The  American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion,  the  research  organization  that 
compiles  the  Gallup  poll,  released  the 
results  of  their  latest  survey,  which  dis- 
closes that  89  percent  of  the  American 
public  support  the  establishment  of  a 
Youth  Conservation  Corps.  To  quote 
from  Dr.  George  Gallup's  report  of  this 
survey : 

Pew  issues  In  polling  history  have  received 
such  overwhelming  support  of  the  American 
public  as  has  the  proposal  for  modem-day 
CCC  camps — modeled  after  those  established 
by  the  Roosevelt  administration  in  the  1930's. 

Let  me  emphasize  what  Dr.  Gallup 
has  said: 

Pew  Issues  in  polling  history  have  received 
such  overwhelming  support. 

This  is  a  most  heartening  report  on  the 
feelings  of  the  American  public.  It  sus- 
tains what  the  supporters  of  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  have  maintained  for 
years. 

It  also  confirms  the  results  of  an  ear- 
lier Gallup  poll  on  the  popularity  of  the 
YCC.  On  April  19,  1962,  I  reported  to 
the  Senate  that  79  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  supported  this  issue.  Since 
that  time,  still  another  10  percent  have 
been  added  to  the  total  for  an  over- 
whelming 89 -percent  vote  of  confidence. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  public  issues  be- 
fore Congress  that  could  command  a 
comparable  majority.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  matter  is  beyond  dispute:  The 
American  public  want  prompt  passage  of 
the  Youth  Employment  Act.  And  they 
are  eminently  correct  on  this  matter. 
While  youth  unemployment  dipped 
slightly  In  August,  the  rate  is  still  14.1 
percent,  hardly  a  figure  designed  to 
bring  comfort  or  reassurance.  Further- 
more, I  have  little  doubt  that  the  rate 
will  soon  be  climbing  back  toward  20 
p>ercent  unless  remedial  steps  are  taken 
at  once. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Gallup  poll  released  over 
this  past  weekend  relating  to  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  poll  taken  In  1962  demon- 
strating similar  supjwrt  be  printed  after 
the  new  survey. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

sxpttmbes  1963 

Public  Backs  CCC-Ttpe  Youth  Camps 
(By  George  Gallup) 

PaiifCirroN,  N  J. — ^Pew  Issues  In  polling  his- 
tory have  received  such  overwhelming  sup- 
port of  the  American  public  as  has  the  pro- 
{>osal  for  modem -day  CCC  camps — modeled 
after  those  established  by  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration in  the  1980's. 

Nearly  0  out  of  10  persons  Interviewed  In 
a  nationwide  GaUup  PoU  say  they  think  such 
campe — enabling  young  men  to  learn  a  trade 
and  earn  money  by  outdoor  work — would  be 
a  good  idea. 

In  the  proposed  Youth  Conservation  Corps, 
yoiing  men  between  the  ages  of  16  and  23 
could  earn  money  through  participation  in 
Pederal  conservation  programs. 

The  "Home  Town  Corps,"  which  would  be 
open  to  both  young  men  and  women,  would 
provide  work  experience  and  increase  em- 
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ployablllty  through  work  in  State  or  local  Younger  voters  tend  to  vote  against  such  dication  that  the  cause  of  full  civil  rights 

projects.  a  method  of  handling  the  youth  camps;  a  for  all  Americans  does  enjoy  the  support 

To  get  the  public's  views  on  the  principle  majority  of  older  voters  are  in  favor  of  It.  ^j  j^  ^^^^  majority  of   persons   in   this 

of  the  youth  camps,  GaUup  Poll  interviewers  During  the   IQSO's,   upward   of  2   million  Nation      Both  the  old  and  the  young— 

put  the  following  question  to  a  representa-  men  were  at  one  time  members  of  the  Civil-  ...      -   *      w  ,     ,     t^          .x^^  trftn«?form. 

tlve  sample  of  1.588  adults  from  coast  to  ian  Conservation  Corps  or  its  predecessor,  "Ke  Jonn  Maisei— Know  tnai  Tirarisiorm- 

Joast:  the  Emergency  Conservation  Work  Agency.  "^  the  promise  of  equal  rights  into  real- 

•It  is  proposed  that  the  Pederal  Govern-  GaUup  poll  files  show  that  no  New  Deal  ity  takes  personal  commitment  and 
raent  set  up  youth  camps — such  as  the  CCC  measure  was  so  consistently  popular  with  sacrifice.  Prom  John's  perspective,  the 
camps  of  the  1930's — for  young  men  who  the  public  as  the  CCC  camps.  contribution  of  a  week's  allowance  rep- 
want  to  learn  a  trade  and  earn  a  little  money  in  juiy  1936 — after  the  camps  had  been  resents  such  a  sacrifice.  I  commend  this 
by  outdoor  work.  Do  you  think  this  is  a  in  operation  for  3  years — 83  percent  of  i>er-  young  American  for  speaking  out  on  the 
good  idea  or  a  poor  Idea?"  sons  in  a  national  survey  were  in  favor  of  glde  of  freedom  and  justice.     Such  ac- 

The  vote  nationwide:                        p^.^^^^  continuing  the  CCC.  tion  should  not  go  unnoUced,  for  it  dem- 

Good  Idea - -  89  ^JP^   ^^f ;  ?°°;^",  °S  J?°"  "'  onstrates  that  America-as  a  Nation-is 

P/vir   idM                                                                 6  corded  nearly  8  out  of  10  in  favor  of  estab-  ^„x„,„^i„„^    <.v,„«.    ♦.!,-,    ,<„v,*    ^v.»ii    ,.ifi 
K^onrnfon 6  lisMng  the  camps  on  a  permanent  basis.  determined   that   the   right   shaU   ulti- 
mo opmion "  mately  prevail. 

Aran.  1962  "^"""^"^"^^  ^°''  ^ohn's  Information,  I  intend  to 

A  GALLUP  PoLL-8  IN  10  Pavoe  REVIVAL  OF  AN    ELOQUENT    CONTRIBUTION    IN  forward  this  conjibution  to  the  NAACP 

^OC  YOUTH  CAMPS  BEHALF  OF  CIVIL  RIGHTS  legal  defense  fund.    For  many  years  this 

/«    r^^       /-„u„,>Y  ..,_.,.,  worthy  organization  has  sought  to  secure 

(By  George  GaUup)  as  in  legislative  session.  full  civil  rights  for  Negroes  where  such 

PaiMcnoK,  NJ^-As  a  way  Of  dealing  wiui  Mr.   HUMPHREY.     Mr.   President,  I  rights  have  been  denied.    I  am  confident 

S".Sri^n^'mert^e  ^^^l^is  ^^^^  ^^^^''^^  ^  ^^"^'  ^'■°°'  "^"^  ^*^l  that  John's  allowance  will  be  wisely  in- 

S^hiT^'f^a'^  oTre^mng'SJ'Jrncerof  thi  ^9^^  American  of  Woodmere  N.Y^  I  nested  in  the  cause  of  freedom.    In  fact. 

CCC  camps  of  the  1930s.  wish  every  Senator  could  read  this  letter,  this  30  cents  wUl  be  paying  dividends  for 

Supported  by  8  out  of  10  persons,  such  a  which  is  handwritten.  many  years  to  come. 

proposal  would  set  up  youth  conservation  Along  with  the  letter  came  30  cents.    I  This    letter    and    its    contents    have 

camps  for  men  between  the  ages  of  16  and  have  the  nickel  and  quarter  taped  to  a  brightened  my  day  considerably     Let  us 

22  who  want  to  learn  a  trade  and  earn  a  piece  of  paper.     This  Is  a  handwritten  t,e  thankful  that  the  future  of  this  great 

'''ZrrZ^l^tTZ^^^  the  youth  '^^'Xir^^^  '^^"'  ^""^  ''  ^  """'  ^'"''  ^^"°^  eventuany  will  rest  In  the  hands 

training   bills   now    before   Congress,   with  ^^od  Citizen.                         ,      ,  ,      _,  o'  such  young  men  as  John  Malsel. 

differing  Senate  and  House  versions.    The  Mr.  President,  the  people  of  America  ^^_^^^_^^ 

Senate  bill  calls  for  a  maximum  of  150,000  and  the  world  saw  the  spirit  of  democ- 

youths  in  the  program  by  the  year  1965:  racy  and  brotherhood  In  the  faces  of  ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

the  House  version  would  limit  the  number  those    many    thousands    who    came    to  NEXT  AT  10  AIL 

to  12,000  at  any  time  over  a  3-yeRr  period.  Washington  for  the  Jobs  and  freedom.  w-    HUMPHREY     Mr    President    in 

TO  see  how  the  public  feels  about  Uie  ^hls  is  not  the  face  of  America  which  all  accfrd^TwS  Uie  p7evl™  order    I 

IZ^'o^ZTn  r^UrSrfluCl^  qS^^  too  frequently  is  portrayed  on  the  front  'r^Z\^ii^%£^  f^n^^  adjourn- 

tion  to  a  cross  secUon  of  adults:  Pa^es  of  our  newspapers  and  on  TV.  j^gnt  unUl  10  o'clock  a.m.  on  Monday 

"It  is  proposed  that  the  Pederal  Govern-  If  the  march  replaced  the  faces  of  fear  next. 

ment  set  up  youth  camps — such  as  the  CCC  and  hate  with  faces  of  courage  and  love  The  motion  wsis  agreed  to;   and   (at 

camps  of  the  1930's— for  young  men  16  to  for  only   1   day,   then  It   accomplished  7  o'clock  and  32  minutes  pm),  under 

f,It'^mon.7bl*^utS^r*w^k'^^*^S  a  great  deal.    Of  course,  the  march  did  the  previous  order,  the  Senate  adjourned. 

thiTthS^^iT?  gSd  wS^  a"^r  S:J'  accomplish  much  more  than  this^  ,^  executive  session,  until  Monday,  Sep- 

-         *  Occasionally  I  fear  we  are  beginning  tember  16,  1963,  at  10  o'clock  ajn. 

The  vote  nationwide:                         '^^'^"*  to  believe  what  we  read  about  ourselves  ^^^^^^^^^ 

*^'^*'**  ^**** ,^  on  the  front  pages  of  the  newspaper.    As  ' 

No°''opinlin 6  President  Kennedy  Indicated  at  the  press  CONFIRMATIONS 

conference  yesterday,  the  schools  In  157  irvp^iitivp  nnminatinns  ponflrmed  bv 

Analysis  shows  that  the  youth  camps  win  cities  have  been  deseereeated  this  vear  ^^*^«^U"ve   nonunaiions   connrmea   07 

overwhrimine  suotwrt  in  lUi  regions  ot  the  fiiiTT            oeen  aesegregaiea  unis  year,  ^jjg  Senate,  September  13,  1963: 

ovwwnwming  support  in  sai  regions  »»  »•  While  our  attention  has  been  focused  on         , .           ^          .      ._ 

Nation— East,  Midwest.  South,  and  Par  West.  ..       rfi^n^prs    which    hnvp    nmirrpd    In  Iktkrnational  Atomic  Entsot  Agimct 

Big  majOTltles  erf  older  voter*— who  rrcaU  in^.  °^°™^"  wmcn  nave  occurrea  in  Hefner  of  Virginia  a  PoreUrn 
th«  rnc  ftftmn.  nt  the  iBaos— as  well  as  Alabama,  we  have  failed  to  note  that  „.^^^-  ***"^,«f'  °^^^tf*^'  ^"^"k" 
the  uuc  camps  01  ine  ivwa — as  wen  as  len  „f>>o,.  /.««oo  »,o«<.  Hoco<Tw.(rof<>/i  Service  officer  of  class  2,  to  be  the  deputy  rep- 
younger  voters  endorse  tiie  idea  of  youth  oyer  150  oUier  Cities  have  desegregated  resentatlve  of  the  United  States  of  Amerl^ 
camps.  almost    Without    incident.      Here    is    the  ^  ^^^  international  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

Although  the  proposal  has  bipartisan  sup-  true  America,  the  America   determined  oienn  T   Seaborg   of  California   to  be  the 

port  at  the  grassroots  level,  a  modem-day  that  justice  and  freedom  will  become  a  representative  of  the  United  Stat^  of  Amer- 

CCC  has  more  appeal  to  Democrats  and  In-  reality.  ica  to  the  seventh  session  of  the  General 

S^r^y)  ^San"^U  d^^'r^^r^Jfe  This  morning's  mall  brought  a  fresh  Oo^«-^iJ    "^«    mternaUonal    Atomic 

RpmihiirAnV  r70-Dercent  aDorovai)  reminder  of   the  basic  decency  of  the  Energy  Agency. 

AithoS^  Z  ^Src  s^JJSS^-the  basic  large  majority  of  Americans  on  issues  ^,  The  foUowing-named  persons  to  the  posi- 

principle  of  youth  conservation  camps,  the  which  cut  SO  directly  to  the  very  fabric  of  "°°  maicatea, 

quesUon  of  whether  youths  who  are  out  of  our  democratic  system.     A  young  man  Herur  DeWoU  Smyth    of  New  Jersey    to 

school  and  out  of  work  should  be  required  from  Woodmere,  Long  Island.  N.Y..  John  SLi!i^\m^''^°thI  I^v^th  iJJon^ 

Sntfove^   "'"*    ""^'    ^""'*'    "^  Malsel.  has  sent  me  his  week's  allowance  t^'^^i'^SS^^J^lT^St^^S^n^ 

Au^Smes  estimate  that  as  many  as  1  °f  JO  cents  to  help  in  the  Cause  of  civil  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
million  young  men  each  year  find  them-  rights.  John  Gorham  Palfrey,  of  New  Tort,  to  be 
selves  out  of  school,  out  of  work,  and  not  Dear  Sknator:  I'm  sending  you  my  week's  alternate  represenutlve  of  the  United  States 
accepted  by  the  military  service.  Many  allowance  so  the  money  could  help  a  Negro  o'  America  to  the  seventh  session  of  the  Gen- 
youth  experU  contend  that  this  sltuaUon—  or  donate  to  a  Negro  fimd.  I  am  sending  ^^^^  Conference  of  the  International  Atomic 
In  addition  to  providing  a  "breeding  ground"  this  money  to  you  because  I  know  you'U  do  Energy  Agency. 

for  Juvenile  delinquency — constitutes  a  great  my  request.  James  T.  Ramey,  of  Illinois,  to  be  alternate 

waste  of  the  Nation's  manpower.  representative  of  the  United  States  <rf  Amer- 

Overall— when     asked     about     requiring  He  signs  the  letter  in  his  own  hand-  Ica  to  the  seventh  session  at  the  Oeneral 

such  young  men  to  go  to  youth  camps—  writing  as  "Your  friend."    Mr.  President,  conference    of    the    International    Atomic 

more    persons    approve    of    the    mandatory  that  is  a  wonderful  thing — "Your  friend.  Energy  Agency, 

approach  than  disapprove  of  It.  John  Maisei "  Prank  K.  Hefner,  of  Virginia,  to  be  alter- 

Among  Republicans  interviewed,  however,  ~_  t^»,' t.  t***—  i*  ««^««.  ♦fc^f  v*  °^^  representative  of  the  United  States  of 
the  prevaUlng  sentiment  is  against  requiring  ^T^m  JOnn  s  leicer  it  appears  inai  ne  America  to  the  seventh  session  of  the  Gen- 
young  men  to  go  to  th»  camps.  Democrats  still  Is  in  elementary  school.  To  this  eral  Conference  of  the  International  Atomic 
and  Independents  support  such  an  approach.  Senator  such  a  letter  is  a  heartening  in-  Energy  Agency. 
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Umitsd  Nations 
The  roUowlng-named  penons  to  be  repre- 
■entaUves  and  alternate  repreeenUtlves  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  18th 
aeeslon  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  to  serve  no  longer  than  De- 
cember 31,  1963: 


To  be  representative* 

Adlal  K.  Stevenson,  of  Illinois. 

Edna  P.  Kkllt.  U.8.  Representative  from 
the  State  of  New  York. 

WnxiAM  S.  Maiixia«d.  UJ8.  Representative 
from  the  State  of  California. 

FrancU  T.  P.  Plimpton,  of  New  York. 

Charles  W.  Yost,  of  New  YcM-k. 


To  be  alternate  representatives 

Mercer  Cook.  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  PlenipotenUary  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Republic  of  Niger. 

Charles  C.  Stelle.  of  Maryland. 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  of  New  York. 

Sidney  R.  Yates,  of  IllinoU. 

Mrs.  Jane  Warner  Dick,  of  Illinois. 


EX 

Ibo  ud  Dog:  TIm  Mail  Go«s  Throofk 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLETT 

OF   AI.ASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STA: 

Friday.  September  13. 1963 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  It 
seldom  that  we  pay  tribute  to  the  man 
who  carries  the  mail.  Yet.  without  hl4 
faithful  and  efficient  service,  our  Nation, 
its  society,  and  its  economy  would  com^ 
to  a  complete  and  immediate  halt. 

Delivering  the  mails  is  a  large.  com-» 
plex.  and  difficult  task,  today.  In  year$ 
past,  it  was  all  this,  and  more:  it  wa4 
dangerous  and  courageous. 

The  Post  Office  has  provided  regular 
delivery  of  the  mails  in  my  own  State  of 
Alaska  since  the  appointment  of  a  Mr. 
John  H.  Klnkead  as  Postmaster  of  Sitka^ 
on  July  23.  1867.  Mr.  Kinkead  later 
served  as  the  first  Governor. 

In  the  winter  months,  in  the  northertt 
half  of  Alaska,  the  principal  method  of 
carrying  the  mail  traditionally  has  bee© 
by  dogsled.  Only  In  recent  years  has  th0 
sled  been  replaced  by  the  airplane.  On 
June  13  of  this  year.  Mr.  President,  a  melr 
ancholy  ceremony  in  Fairbanks  marked 
the  end  of  mail  delivery  by  dogsled . 
Trucks  and  planes  now  carry  the  maiUs 
In  Alaska.  I 

This  is  not  to  say  that  dog  teams  arie 
no  longer  an  essential  part  of  Alaskan 
life.  In  the  dark  of  winter,  they  are  still 
the  most  practical,  and  often  the  only 
available  means  of  transport  in  the 
northern  part  of  our  State.  Man  and 
dog.  working  together,  opened  Alaska. 
Until  recent  times,  dogsled  trails  bnkad 
most  northern  Alaskan  communities. 

When  I  was  a  boy  and  was  growing  Up 
In  Fairbanks,  there  were  many  dog  teanjs 
In  town.  For  over  6  months  of  the  year 
the  Yukon  River  was  frozen,  and  sleds 
were  the  common  means  of  travel. 

The  stories,  the  tales,  and  the  legen^ls 
about  man  and  dog  against  the  Alaska 
winter  are  a  part  of  our  heritage  as 
Alaskans  and  Americans.  They  are  truly 
as  great  and  as  Important  to  the  stoty 
of  our  country  as  are  the  cowboy  and 
Indian  stories  of  the  lower  48  States. 

The  occasion  of  the  end  of  dogsled 
mail  delivery  perhaps  calls  for  the  re- 
counting of  one  or  two  of  these  stories. 
Let  me  first  teU  of  Crag  Hart,  a  greet 
musher  of  the  early  nineteen  hundreds. 

CSAG  MUSHKS  TUBOUCH 

In  early  May  of  1904.  the  Icepack  still 
lay  over  all  of  Norton  Sound  and  the 
Bering  Sea.  The  Yukon  River  wias 
frozen,  but  the  ice  was  breaking  and 
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heaving.    This  meant  that  breakup  could 
come  very  soon. 

Crag  Hart  had  the  contract  to  carry 
the  mail  on  the  Star  Route  from  Ungalik 
to  Nome.  In  the  summer,  he  would 
carry  it  along  the  coastal  trail;  in  the 
winter,  he  would  carry  it  by  dogsled 
straight  out  across  Norton  Soimd.  over 
the  ice. 

The  trail  across  the  ice  was  marked 
by  red  flags.  Blizzards  blew  up  quickly 
on  the  icepack;  ice  haze  and  fog  were 
common;  and  the  flags  helped  to  keep 
the  dogs  on  the  trail.  So  long  as  the 
trail  was  broken  through  the  snow  and 
marked  by  flags  across  the  ice.  the  dogs 
would  keep  on  the  path  without  direction 
from  the  driver.  Without  the  flags  it 
was  easy  to  get  lost  and  to  head  out  to 
sea  in  the  sunless  winter. 

Crag  was  warned  on  that  day.  as  he 
began  his  trip  to  Nome,  that  breakup  of 
the  icepack  was  imminent.  This  could 
come  in  several  ways:  the  ice  could  split, 
break  apart  and  drift  out  to  sea.  carry- 
ing man  and  dogs;  the  ice  could  break 
apart  in  such  large  sections  that  it  might 
be  hours  before  a  man  would  know  that 
he  was  helplessly  adrift  at  sea;  another 
possibility  was  equally  bad:  the  Yukon 
could  blast  open,  pouring  torrents  of 
fresh  water  into  Norton  Sound  under 
the  sea  ice  and  causing  It  to  buckle  up 
or  explode  into  great  chunks. 

Crag  had  confidence  in  himself  and 
his  dogs,  especially  in  his  lead  dog,  the 
malamute.  Brandy.  Crag  was  fortunate 
Brandy  was  an  excellent  leader.  He  had 
the  strength  necessary  in  emergencies 
to  turn  the  dog  team  when  It  was  con- 
fronted suddenly  by  a  crevasse  or  a  break 
in  the  ice.  The  dog  had  the  Intelligence 
and  good  sense  necessary  to  keep  the 
team  cheerful  and  hard  working.  A  bad 
tempered  lead  dog  or  one  easily  diverted 
is  an  invitation  to  disaster  when  crossing 
a  lonely  stretch  of  ice  at  a  temperature 
of  40  below. 

Crag  had  confidence  in  his  team  and 
his  luck  that  morning  as  he  set  out  across 
the  ice.  Hour  after  hour  the  trip  was 
uneventful  although  there  was  the  smell 
of  salt  water  in  the  air.  noticed  both  by 
Brandy  and  by  Hart.  This  was  not  a 
good  sign.  It  meant  the  open  sea  was 
near. 

As  the  hours  went  by.  the  mist  began 
to  darken.  A  blizzard  blew  up.  The  sled 
and  dogs  were  blown  obliquely  by  the 
wind  across  the  ice.  but  they  continued 
on  towai^  Nome. 

Suddenly  overhead  Crag  could  hear 
the  cry  of  sea  gulls— a  very  bad  sign. 
The  snow  was  heavier  and  blowing,  all 
was  white:  land,  sea,  and  sky.  They 
were  no  longer  able  to  find  the  flags. 
They  were  lost  in  the  storm. 

And  then  Crag  could  hear  the  bark 
of  ugruks,  the  sea  lions,  who  live  only 


in  open  water.  The  dogs  could  hear  it 
too  and  they  began  to  whimper;  only 
Brandy's  confident  example  kept  them 
going.  Crag  was  at  the  point  of  camp- 
ing for  the  night  to  await  the  end  of  the 
blizzard,  hoping  to  find  the  trail  in  the 
morning.  Brandy,  however,  did  not  stop. 
And  this  saved  them  all  from  the  break- 
up which  came  in  the  early  morning 

hours. 

Without  command  Brandy  turned  the 
sled  ISO'  and  Crag,  from  the  sled  could 
not  immediately  see  why.  As  the  sled 
made  the  arc  turn,  through  the  mists  he 
saw— the  open  sea.  A  few  feet  more  and 
man  and  dogs  would  have  fallen  into  the 
freezing  water.  Life  would  have  lasted 
only  a  very  few  moments. 

Brandy  led  the  way,  the  only  possible 
way  to  go,  away  from  the  open  sea.  back 
to  the  safety  of  the  shore.  They  re- 
traced their  trail,  the  snow  coming  down 
more  heavily.  It  was  wet  and  turning 
into  slush  on  the  ice.  making  it  harder 
for  the  sled  to  move.  As  they  continued 
on.  Crag  noticed  they  were  climbing. 
This  meant  they  were  riding  over  an  ice 
ridge  caused  by  water  pressures  under 
the  ice.  forcing  the  ice  to  split  and  buckle 
upward.  When  they  got  to  the  top  of 
the  rise,  there  would  be  a  crevasse— 
which  it  might  or  might  not  be  possible 
to  straddle  with  the  dogs  and  the  sled. 

As  they  came  to  the  top  of  the  crest. 
Brandy  leapt  the  3-foot  crevasse.  The 
team  dogs,  leaping  in  turn,  scrambled 
across.  The  momentum  pulled  the  sled 
across  and  at  that  point,  Crag  lost  his 
grip. 
He  fell  into  the  crevasse. 
He  was  wedged  7  feet  or  so  below  the 
surface  and  between  two  great  sheets  of 
ice.  At  any  moment  it  was  possible  the 
blocks  would  shift  and  crush  him.  His 
hands  and  feet  could  get  no  hold  on  the 
slick  ice  walls.  He  called  for  Brandy 
and  his  voice  was  lost  In  the  wind.  He 
called  and  called;  and  he  lost  conscious- 
ness in  the  cold. 

He  regained  consciousness  from  a  sud- 
den blow  of  pain  across  his  face.  He 
opened  his  eyes  to  find  Brandy  hanging 
in  front  of  him.  desperately  trying  to 
grab  in  his  teeth  Crag's  parka.  In  doing 
so  he  had  slashed  Crag's  face.  The  lead 
dog,  noticing  the  driver  missing  from  the 
sled,  had  t\imed  the  sled  around,  re- 
turned to  the  crevasse  and  leaped  into  it. 
dragging  with  him  all  the  other  dogs  on 
the  team  and  wedging  firmly  the  sled 
across  the  top  of  the  ice  break.  Brandy 
had  come  back  for  his  master. 

Using  the  harness  as  a  ladder.  Crag 
Hart  climbed  out,  pulling  the  dogs  out 
after  him.  He  righted  the  sled  and 
Brandy  led  the  dogs,  the  sled  and  Crag 
Hart  safely  to  the  shore. 

The  mail  got  through  that  day.  It 
always  did,  one  way  or  another. 


Crag  Hart  was  but  one  of  many  brave 
men  who  carried  the  mail  by  dogsled 
acix>ss  Alaska  for  over  60  years.  Dog- 
sleds  provided  regularly  scheduled  serv- 
ice over  literally  thousands  of  miles  of 
trails  for  many  years.  In  the  1920's, 
fully  75  percent  of  all  mall  delivered  in 
Alaska  was  still  carried  by  dogsled. 
Sleds  were  used  well  into  the  1950's  and 
the  last  Star  route  to  be  served  by  dog 
sled  was  converted  to  air  only  this  spring. 

The  last  contract  carrier  to  mush  the 
mail  across  the  ice  and  snow  was  Chester 
Noongwook,  of  Savoonga.  Mr.  Noong- 
wook  is  27  years  of  age.  He  has  been 
carrying  the  mail  since  he  was  20.  His 
route  on  St.  Lawrence  Island  was  a  week- 
ly 100-mile  round  trip  from  Savoonga  to 
Gambell  and  return.  St.  Lawrence  Is- 
land lies  less  than  50  miles  from  Siberia, 
in  the  middle  of  the  Bering  Sea. 

From  May  through  November  Mr. 
Noongwook  used  a  skin  boat,  an  umiak,  to 
carry  the  mail  across  the  open  sea  be- 
tween the  two  towns.  The  rest  of  the 
year  he  used  his  sled,  pulled  by  8  or 
10  dogs.  In  1958  his  huskies  were  named 
Spotty.  Brownie.  Lassy.  Boy.  Mil-ko-buk, 
Frisky,  Whitey.  Donkey.  Blackie,  and 
Camel.  I  know  that  this  spring  Spotty, 
Brownie,  Mil-ko-buk  and  Donkey  were 
still  at  work.  I  ^m  unable  to  report  on 
the  others. 

Mr.  Noongwook  Is  a  resident  of  the 
Eskimo  village  of  Savoonga.  This  is  a 
village  of  frame  houses,  a  church,  a  na- 
tive store,  and  a  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs school.  The  driver  of  the  sled  made 
a  weekly  trip  to  Gambell,  at  the  tip  of 
the  island.  The  50-mile  trip  out  usually 
takes  a  day,  I  am  told.  This  must  be  a 
long  day  as  most  drivers  are  usually  con- 
tent to  make  19  to  25  miles  a  day.  The 
return  trip  usually  takes  2  days ;  the  mail 
load  Is  heavier — often  up  to  the  maxi- 
mum 300-pound  load. 

I  am  told  that  in  December  of  1956, 
when  Mr.  Noongwook  was  but  20  years 
old,  he  hauled  in  over  5,000  pounds  of 
parcel  post  for  the  Savoonga  Mission. 
From  time  to  time  he  has  had  to  stop 
overnight  on  the  trail  because  of  howling 
storms  or  soft,  slushy  ice.  These  are 
the  major  dangers  of  the  trip  because,  as 
Postmaster  John  Waghiyl,  of  Savoonga, 
reports,  "No  wolves  on  island." 

Mr.  Noongwook's  devotion  to  duty  in 
spite  of  snow  or  storms  or  black  of  night, 
has  been  acknowledged  by  both  Post- 
masters General  Arthur  J.  Summerfield 
and  J.  Edward  Day. 

Mr.  Summerfield  said  it  "symbolizes 
the  spirit  of  dedication  to  duty  In  the 
face  of  adverse  conditions".  General 
Day,  on  June  13  of  this  year,  authorized 
the  awarding  of  a  special  citation  to 
mark  the  Savoongan's  "exceptional  serv- 
ice In  carrying  the  U^S.  mall  under  dif- 
ficult conditions — in  the  finest  traditions 
of  the  American  postal  service." 

The  mall,  once  carried  by  skin  boat 
and  sled  from  Gambell  to  Savoonga,  is 
carried  now  by  airplane.  Ceremonies 
were  held  in  Fairbanks  on  the  13th  of 
June  so  that  Assistant  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Harilgan  could  personally  present 
the  Post  Office  award  to  Mr.  Noong- 
wook. It  is  ironic  that  the  airplane 
can-ylng  Mr.  Noongwook  was  4  hours 
late  in  arriving  at  Fairbanks.    As  a  re- 


sult, the  ceremonies  were  postponed. 
The  excuse  for  the  delay  was  poor 
weather.  Poor  weather  holds  up  air- 
planes; It  very  seldom  holds  up  dog- 
sleds. 

The  Savoonga  mall  contract  was  but 
a  small  thing  compared  to  the  dogsled 
carriers  of  the  past.  Depending  upon  the 
amount  of  mall  to  be  carried,  the  sleds 
were  pulled  by  as  few  as  6  or  8 
dogs,  as  many  as  19  or  25.  Mr.  Noong- 
wook's sled  could  take  no  more  than  300 
pounds.  Some  sleds  carried  as  many  as 
700  pounds.  Often  two  such  sleds  would 
be  coupled,  one  behind  the  other,  to 
carry  even  greater  loads. 

At  an  exhibit  at  the  Philadelphia  Ex- 
position in  1926,  a  sled  was  displayed 
which  had  traveled  20,000  miles  in  6 
years  of  service.  At  times  the  cost  of 
transporting  the  mall  by  dogsled  was 
$6.30  a  ton  for  each  mile  traveled.  In 
today's  dollars,  the  cost  would  be  even 
greater. 

I  have  checked  with  the  Post  Office 
and  I  am  Informed  that  the  average  cost 
per  ton  of  mail  which  is  shipped  by  air 
within  the  lower  48  States  is  now  38 
cents  a  mile.  In  the  most  remote  areas 
of  Alaska,  air  service  costs  do  not  ex- 
ceed $2.50  per  ton-mile. 

There  were  many  hundreds  of  miles 
of  star  route  sled  trails  reaching  from 
Canada  all  the  way  across  Alaska  to 
Nome,  on  the  Bering  Sea.  Shelters 
were  spaced  along  the  trail  at  25-  or  30- 
mile  intervals  for  protection  at  night 
and  storage  of  food. 

Once,  in  1910,  Mike  Sullivan  and  his 
lead  dog  Sandy  took  a  team  of  dogs  1,100 
miles  from  Circle  City  to  Nome  without 
losing  a  dog.  Dogs  were  fed  largely  on 
dried  fish  and  tallow.  A  good  sled  dog 
has  always  been  highly  valued.  In  the 
1920's  they  sold  from  $80  to  $100  each. 
In  1925,  when  Leonard  Seppala.  the 
greatest  musher  of  them  all,  lost  his  lead 
dog,  Togo,  the  famous  Alaska  sweepstake 
winner,  he  said  that  he  would  not  have 
taken  $500  for  the  dog.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  average  dog  can  draw  40  pounds 
of  mail  20  miles  a  day.  Dogs  are  devoted 
to  their  master  and  follow  faithfully  the 
lead  dog.  These  leaders  are  very  care- 
fully chosen,  extensively  trained,  and 
heavily  relied  on. 

The  dogs  serve  6  or  7  years  before  they 
are  retired.  They  are  usually  loyal, 
hard  working,  and  cheerful.  There  are, 
of  course,  exceptions.  Every  sled  driver 
dreads  the  reports  from  time  to  time  of 
the  dog  pack  "framing  up"  on  the  driver 
or  the  lead  dog.  Some  drivers  carried 
a  heavy  chain  with  them  at  all  times  for 
protection  In  a  frameup.  Other  drivers, 
such  as  Seppala,  never  used  so  much  as 
a  whip. 

For  many  years  the  Olympics  of  the 
dogsled  world  were  held  annually  in  the 
spring  at  Nome.  The  all-Alaska  sweep- 
stake race  was  run  f rwn  Nome  across  the 
Seward  Peninsula  to  Candle  City  and 
return.  A  total  of  408  miles,  the  rules 
allowed  no  change  of  driver  or  dogs  dur- 
ing the  race. 

In  the  1910  race,  the  famous  musher, 
Iron-Man  Johnson,  finished  first,  with  a 
winning  time  of  74  hours  and  14  minutes, 
an  average  speed  of  5.5  miles  per  hour. 
Johnson's  lead  dog  was  named  Sandy,  a 
dog  who  ended  his  life  touring  the  lec- 


ture circuit  with  the  musher,  Black  Luk, 
in  the  lower  48.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  second-place  winner.  Fox  Ram- 
sey, took  only  10  minutes  to  turn  around 
at  Candle  City.  The  other  drivers  took 
a  few  hours'  rest  but  Ramsey  and  his 
dogs  pushed  on.  The  strain  began  to 
tell  early  in  the  second  half,  however, 
and  Ramsey  fell  behind  at  First  Chance. 
He  never  regained  his  nice  point  lead. 

The  most  famous  drive  of  all  took 
place  in  February  of  1925.  The  city  of 
Nome  was  gripped  by  an  epidemic  of 
diphtheria.  The  local  supply  of  anti- 
toxin serum  was  exhausted  and  the  city 
wired  for  a  new  supply.  The  Bering  Sea 
route  was  frozen  and  shlpts  could  not 
get  in.  There  was  only  one  airplane  In 
operating  condition  in  Alaska,  and  it  was 
on  the  landing  strip  at  Fairbanks.  One 
man,  a  "mystery  man,"  some  thought  he 
was  a  spy,  claimed  to  be  a  highly  trained 
pilot  with  the  skill  necessary  to  fly  to 
Nome.  Somehow,  however,  he  never  got 
around  to  actually  taking  off.  The  serum 
must  be  taken  overland — and  it  was,  by 
dogsled.  Over  658  miles  from  Nenana  to 
Nome,  the  drive  was  made  in  difficult 
country,  the  last  half  of  the  way  through 
a  blizzard,  and  the  average  speed  at  times 
reaching  an  amazing  9  to  10  miles  per 
hour. 

The  news  of  the  successful  conclusion 
of  this  race  cheered  the  world.  Stories 
were  carried  in  every  major  paper  and 
on  the  Senate  floor  Senator  Dill,  of 
Washington,  paid  tribute  to  the  drivers. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor's words  may  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Carbting  Antttoxin  to  Nomx  bt  Reut  Teams 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  road  bill  whlcb  the 
Senate  is  now  considering,  and  I  think  that 
without  leaving  the  subject  entirely  I  might 
discuss  for  a  few  moments  certain  events  In 
that  part  of  the  United  States  which  has 
no  roads  and  to  which  the  bUI  does  not  ap- 
ply. In  other  words,  I  want  to  speak  for  a 
few  minutes  about  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion \ised  in  faraway  Alaska  in  the  past  few 
days.  I  want  to  speak  of  that  classic,  heroic 
dog-team  relay  that  carried  antitoxin  for  the 
suffering,  dying  people  of  the  Uttle  city  of 
Nome  away  out  there  on  the  coast  of  the 
Bering  Sea. 

It  was  a  week  ago  last  Monday  that  the 
news  came  that  there  were  four  deaths  and 
20  cases  of  diphtheria  in  Nome,  and  that  the 
only  antitoxin  in  the  town  had  been  there 
from  4  to  6  years  and  therefore  was  not 
worth  anything  in  caring  for  those  people. 
Then  there  arose  the  qxiestton  of  how  the 
antitoxin  that  was  needed  coul4  be  gotten 
to  Nome.  Beca\jse  of  the  icebound  Bering 
Sea  It  Is  imi>ossible  to  reach  the  harbor  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  It  was  flrst  propoeed 
that  the  antitoxin  be  carried  by  airplane. 
Nome  Is  a  thoiisand  miles  from  Anchorage 
down  on  the  southwestern  coast  of  Alaska, 
from  where  the  antitoxin  was  to  be  sent. 
But  It  was  found  that  there  were  only  three 
usable  airplanes  in  Alaska,  that  they  were 
in  winter  storage,  and  the  aviators  had  gone 
to  the  States.  There  was  one  other  airplane 
in  Alaska,  but  the  engine  had  not  been  In 
use  for  some  time  and  it  was  believed  to  be 
very  dangerous  to  undertake  to  use  it  with- 
out its  being  repaired.  So  it  was  finally  de- 
cided that  they  might  take  300,000  unlU 
of  antitoxin  from  the  railroad  hospital  at 
Anchorage  and  send  It  overland  by  dog  teams. 
They  could  take  it  about  half  way  by  the 
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raUroftd  tbat  run*  from  Anchorage  to  Pair- 
bank*.     Ttiej  did  not  take  It  aU  of  tbe  dis- 
tance to  Palrbanka.  but  stopped  at  Dunbar, 
about  40  mllea  this  side  of  Fairbanks.     There 
It  was  met  by  one  of  the  dog  teams  and  In 
relays  carrted  acrooa  the  coimtry. 
Kiooas  or  thi  "nup 
We  who  Uve  In  a  climate  such  as  we  have 
in  the  States  cannot  possibly  reallae  what 
that  trip  meant.     It  Is  a  trip  of  «60  miles, 
which,  made   regularly  by  the  mall  teams, 
takes  from  25  to  30  days.     By  the  use  of  re- 
lay teams  they  covered  the  dUtance  In  6^ 
days      It  la  an  accomplishment  that  will  be 
talked  about  In  Alaska  not  only  through  thU 
winter,  but  for  many  years  to  come.     The 
heroic  deeds  of   those  men  and  dogs  have 
caught  the  ImaglnaUon  of  the  entire  world 
and  are  worthy  of  a  mighty  pen  and  eloquent 
tongue,  and  will  be  celebrated  In  story  and 
In  song  long  after  the  participants  are  dead 
and  gone. 

I  want  to  call  particular  attention  to  one 
or  two  things  In  connection  with  this  method 
of  transportation.  The  teams  are  made  up 
ordinarily  of  9  to  11  dogs.  They  travel  from 
6  to  7  mllea  an  hour  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions. When  It  was  announced  that  they 
would  take  the  antitoxin  by  reWy  ieams. 
every  noted  dog  driver  In  the  entire  country 
along  the  routes  over  the  mountains  and 
down  the  Yukon  River  to  the  seacoast.  and 
then  along  the  coast  to  Nome,  volunteered 
his  services,  and  the  very  best  drivers  and 
teams  were  chosen.  They  made  some  really 
remarkable  records.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
trace  the  trip,  nor  to  give  the  details;  first, 
because  I  am  not  sufHclently  familiar  with 
them,  and  second,  because  It  would  take 
too  much  time;  but  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  between  the  relays,  running  from  30  to 
40  miles  each,  there  was  only  10  to  16  min- 
utes of  delay,  the  driver  of  every  team  im- 
mediately taking  charge  of  the  antitoxin  and 
driving  on  to  the  next  station. 

BZMAKKABLK    KXCOaO 

The  Indian  natives  of  the  country  volun- 
teered their  services  to  make  E>08Slble  the 
quick  reUys  on  the  trip,  because  the  people  In 
that  section  of  Alaska  have  again  and  again 
been  stricken  with  this  dread  disease.  So 
as  the  drivers  and  dogs  went  along  on  the 
trip,  these  Indians  helped  In  every  way  thejr 
could.  There  are  two  or  three  speed  records* 
that  are  really  worth  mentioning.  The  relay 
from  Ruby  to  Whiskey  Creek.  28  mile*,  waa 
made  in  3Vi  hours.  The  most  remarkable 
raUy  was  from  Nulato  to  Kaltag.  where  they 
made  38  miles  in  3^  hours,  which  Is  a  llttlei 
better  than  10  miles  an  ho\ir.  They  made) 
the  entire  distance  from  Tanana  to  Kaltag, 
aao  miles,  in  37  hours,  by  these  relay  teams. 
These  are  truly  remarkable  records  for  thl4 
time  of  year. 

I    want   to    remind    Senators   of    anothef 

thing.    The  newspapers  mentioned  the  name# 

of  the  great  dog- team  drivers  who  have  woU 

the    relay    races.    Seppala.    and    particularly 

Kasson,  but  those  records  I  have  Just  men. 

tloned  were  made  by  unknown  Indian  dog 

drivers    with    teams    of    mongrel    dogs.      Of 

cotirse.  the  last  part  of  the  trip  was  more 

exciting    and    the    traveling   was    the   mort 

fierce,    because    of    the    terrific    gales    thai 

swept  across  the  Bering  Sea  and  the  coast 

But   we   should   always   remember   that  th* 

rapid  and  successful  carrying  of  this  antit- 

toxin  to  Nome  waa  due  as  much  to  the  unt- 

known  drivers  and  the  unknown  dogs  fights 

Ing  their  way  through  the  bllZEards  over  the 

lonely,  dead  ice  desert,  each  doing  his  part 

to  make  the  final  victory  possible,  and  thait 

they  deserve  equal  credit  with  those  whose 

names  came  through  in  the  news  dispatched. 
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THROUGH    DARKNX8S,    COLD,    AWt)    GALZS 

When  the  teams  which  carried  the  anti- 
toxin over  the  mountains  and  down  the  rlv«r 
to  the  Bering  coast  reached  that  point  thejf 
struck  the  most  dlfilciilt  part  of  the   trl^. 


lit    was    30*     below    zero,     the     gales    blew 
40  miles  an  hour,  and  this  Is  the  time  of  the 
year  In  Alaska  when  the  country  is  wrapped 
m  darkness.     Their  daylight  period  is  from 
10  to  2  o'clock  and  Is  a  period  of  misty  light. 
jThey  made  the  trip  through  the  darkness. 
!the  drivers  most  of  the  time  being  unable 
i  to  see  anything  at  all  and  least  of  all  the 
'  trail     They  had  to  tr\ist  to  the  dogs,  which 
seemed    to    have    an    almost    supernatural 
power  of  finding  their  way  along  the  tralL 
The  trip  of  Seppala  was  something  like  100 
miles    much  of  It  across  the  country  where 
there  Is  not  a  single  hablUtlon  through  all 
I  the  distance.     With  his  dog  team  of  20  or 
21   dogs  he   made   a   wonderful   record,   the 
crossing   of   Norton   Sound   being    the   most 
spectacular   and   the   most  notable   part  of 
I  the    trip.     His   dogs   are   the   Siberian   dogs, 
smaller   than   the   ordinary   malemute   dogs 
used  on  the  first  part  of  the  trip.    They  have 
the  peculiar  faculty  of  starting  at  an  ordl- 
I  nary    rate    of   speed    and   as    they   go    along 
they  get  faster  and  faster  until  they  attain 
a  speed  of  8  or  9  mUes  an  hour.     They  are 
said  in  this  case  to  have  speeded  up  beyond 
anything  known  In  the  travel  of  Alaskan  dog 
:   teams.     They  seem   to  have  had   a  sort  of 
supernatural  knowledge  that  they  must  get 
through  to  the  coast  In  the  face  of  the  storm 
,    which  was  driving  against  them. 

I  TBIBTTTZ  TO    BALTO 

When  the  relay  reached  Bluff  It  was  taken 
by  Kasson  with  his  team  of  Siberian  dogs. 
He  was  to  have  been  relayed  at  a  place  called 
'  Safety  The  storm,  however,  was  terrible, 
and  he  did  not  stop  at  Safety,  but  went  on 
through  and  made  the  trip  of  55  miles.  His 
description  of  the  trip,  as  written  In  the 
newspaper,  reads  like  a  romance.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  give  It  all.  but  I  wish  to  readjust 
two  or  three  statemenU  from  It.  According 
to  the  United  Press,  he  said: 

"I  left  Bluff,  63  miles  east  of  Nome,  at  10 
p  m  Sunday.  The  thermometer  stood  at  30 
below,  and  a  gale  was  blowing  from  the 
northwest.  I  couldn't  see  the  trail.  Many 
times  I  couldn't  even  see  my  dogs,  so  blind- 
ing was  the  gale.  I  gave  Balto.  my  lead  dog. 
his  head  and  trusted  to  him.  He  never  once 
faltered.  It  was  Balto  who  led  the  way— 
the  credit  Is  his."  ^  .^    ^     w 

This  black  Siberian  dog.  through  the  dark- 
ness and  storm,  crossed  this  icy  desert  and 
kept  the  traU  when  no  human  being  could 
possibly  have  found  his  way.  I  wish  to  read 
a  commentary  on  this  feat  by  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Hearst  newspapers,  because, 
while  many  editors  have  attempted  to  do 
justice  to  this  trip,  I  think  he  has  come 
nearest  to  doing  so.  Speaking  of  the  Jour- 
ney, he  said: 

"Nothing  finer  has  been  done  by  heroism 
on  any  battlefield  than  this  relay  race  across 
this    wind-swept.    Ice-locked    desert    of    the 

Arctic. 

"If  anything,  this  heroism  of  the  distant 
North  is  better  than  that  of  battle,  for  there 
was  no  thrUl  In  the  doing  of  It.  no  wild  in- 
toxication, no  mass  delirium  which  makes 
the  hazard  seem  a  holiday. 

•All  alone  these  brave  drivers  and  brave 
dogs  accepted  the  challenge  of  the  tempest 
and  the  plague — and  won. 

"SU  hundred  and  fifty  miles  they  struggled 
through  the  storm,  blowing  70  miles  an 
hour— 650  miles  with  the  thermometer  40' 
below  zero. 

•There  was  not  even  daylight  to  relieve 
the  loneUness  of  It,  for  at  this  season  that 
region  U  wrapped  in  night.  Only  between  10 
in  the  morning  and  a  in  the  afternoon  a 
pale  gray  Ught  filters  through— a  Ught  so 
dim  that  the  driver  cannot  see  his  leading 

dog. 

"And  after  this,  brief  twilight,  blackness 
comes — and  with  It  all  the  desolation  of  a 
dead  world. 

"Such  was  the  pitiless  stage  of  this  great 
drama  of  Alaska — thi«  drama  of  man  and 
dog— or  dog  and  man — ^for  la  the  fine  de- 


mocracy of  nature  all  are  equal  if  their  worth 

be  equal. 

"The  savage  wind  cut  them,  the  stinging, 
flying  Ice  numbed  them,  the  cold  cut  clear 
to  the  bone.  They  were  clad  in  Ice — dogs 
and  drivers— but  they  kept  straight  on  to- 
ward Nome,  for  children  were  dying  there  for 
want  of  the  medicine  they  bore— and  every 
minute  meant  a  life. 

"They  are  a  dauntless  lot — these  mushers 
and  their  dogs — who  find  their  way  where 
there  Is  neither  sign  or  star— and  they  are 
a  gallant  lot  as  well. 

"For  Instance  Seppala,  four-time  winner 
of  the  all-Alaska  sweepstakes,  first  won  the 
prize  from  Scotty  Allan,  till  then  the  peer- 
less driver  of  the  northland.  and  then  Sep- 
pala named  his  leading  dog  'Scotty.'  In  honor 
of  his  vanquished  rival. 

"There  are  thoroughbreds  up  yonder  In 
the  long,  bitter  darkness. 

"Consider  another  gallant  fellow — 
"When,  half  frozen.  Ounnar  Kasson,  the 
driver  of  the  final  relay  Into  Nome,  was  given 
coffee  and  half  thawed  out.  his  first  words 
were  words  of  praise  for  his  leader  'Balto.'  " 
Then  the  editor  quoted  this  statement  from 
Kasson: 

"I  do  not  believe  any  dog  other  than  my 
leader.  Balto,  could  have  brought  the  sled 
with  the  antitoxin  through  such  a  night  of 
storm  as  we.  my  13  dogs  and  myself,  passed 
through  last  night. 

"I  could  not  see  the  trail  or  any  markings 
myself,  and  It  was  only  through  Balto's  lead- 
ership that  we  arrived  when  we  did." 
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SHOULD  NEVER  BE  NECESSARY  AGAIN 

Senators.  I  tell  this  story  because  I  want^ 
it  In  the  Record,  and  because  I  want  to  re- 
mind the  Senate  and  the  bureau  that  has 
charge  of  the  Health  Service  that  we  should 
see  to  It  that  never  again  in  the  futxire  will 
a  great  Ice -locked  northern  port  be  left 
In  the  fall  with  no  antitoxin  except  that 
which  Is  from  4  to  6  years  old. 

The  300.000  units  of  antitoxin  that  were 
carried  there  are  only  sufficient  for  20  or  30 
people.  It  has  been  decided  to  send  1.200.000 
more  units  of  antitoxin  and  200  Shlck  tests 
from  Seattle.  It  U  hoped  to  be  able  to  send 
those  by  airplane,  and  probably  in  the  fu- 
ture they  will  always  be  able  to  transport 
such  necessary  medical  supplies  by  airplane. 

The  classic  victory  of  these  dogs  and  men 
will  probably  be  the  last  of  lU  kind,  and  it 
Is  certainly  a  fitting  finish  to  the  long  his- 
tory of  brilliant  achievement  made  by  dog 
teams  In  the  Far  North. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  This  was,  in  fact, 
far  from  the  last  Alaska  race  and  far 
from  a  finish  to  the  records  made  by 
heroic  men  and  dogs  of  the  Northland. 

These  records  are  still  being  made,  by 
such  heroic  men  as  the  postal  carrier. 
Chester  Noongwook. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  press  release  from  the  Post 
Office,  dated  June  13, 1963,  describing  the 
award  to  Mr.  Noongwook  may  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Post  Office  Department  will  mark  offi- 
cially the  end  of  an  era  for  the  U.S.  malls  to- 
day (June  13,  1963)  with  a  special  citation 
for  the  last  of  the  Alaskan  dogsled  carriers- 
replaced  by  an  airplane— Postmaster  General 
J.  Edward  Day  reported  Wednesday. 

The  last  of  the  "star  route"  contract  car- 
riers  whose  "mush  on"  cry  for  the  U.S.  malls 

followed  the  gold  rush  and  played  a  major 
role  in  the  development  of  the  Nation's  newer 
State— is  Chester  Noongwook  of  Savoonga. 
Noongwook  is  young  for  retirement — 27— but 
his  route  on  the  remote  St.  Lawrence  Island 
in  the  Bering  Sea  was  a  hand  down  from 
generations  before. 


Actually,  the  flying  machine  began  replac- 
ing man  and  dogs  In  this  last  American  sanc- 
tiiary  of  "dog  mall"  tradition  120  miles  off  the 
Alaskan  mainland  earlier  this  year.  However, 
nostalgically,  postal  oldtimers  urged  the  De- 
partment to  mark  the  historic  passing  offi- 
cially of  an  era  that  will  take  Its  place  In 
postal  history  along  with  the  colonial  poet 
rider,  the  overland  mall  and  the  pony  ex- 
press. 

Reports  on  Noongwooks  performance  over 
the  weekly  100-mlle  round  trip  run  Indicated 
excellent  success  In  protecting  and  deliver- 
ing up-to-300-pound  mall  loads  In  the  face 
of  hazards  ranging  from  subzero  weather 
and  snowstorms  to  soft  trails.  An  award  to 
Noongwook  was  found  to  be  Jxistlfled. 

Assistant  Postmaster  General  William  J. 
Hartlgan — in  charge  of  transportation  be- 
tween 35,000  post  offices  ranging  from  New 
York  to  Eskimo  villages  such  as  Savoonga — 
was  to  be  In  Alaska  this  week  surveying  new 
transportation  routes  and  officiating  at  a 
ground  breaking  for  a  new  airport  facility 
at  Fairbanks. 

To  complete  the  picture,  Wlen  Airlines, 
Noongwook's  "rival"  and  the  new  star  route 
contractor  on  St.  Lawrence  Island,  agreed 
to  fly  Noongwook  to  Fairbanks  so  he  can  give 
a  first-hand  account  of  his  last  dog  mall 
runs  to  the  Assistant  Postmaster  General  and 
receive  the  award  at  Fairbanks  in  a  fitting 
manper  In  ceremonies  set  for  2  pjn.  today — 
Alaska  time,  or  8  pjn.  e.d.t. 

Unfortunately,  Spotty  or  Brownie  or  Mll- 
ko-luk  or  Donkey — In  fact,  none  of  Noon- 
gwook's other  huskies  will  be  present.  But 
Alaskan  postal  officials — quick  to  point  out 
the  State  hasn't  let  Its  great  traditions  go  to 
the  dogs — have  assembled  a  team  Just  like 
Noongwook's  own  for  the  occasion. 

The  citation  Hartlgan  will  give  Noongwook 
commends  him  for  "exceptional  service  In 
carrying  the  US.  malls,  under  difficult  con- 
ditions— In  the  finest  traditions  of  the  Amer- 
ican postal  service." 

Noongfwook's  report  to  Hartlgan  should 
provide  some  Interesting  facts  on  dogsled 
operations — facts  almost  lost  In  a  system  that 
handles  neary  70  billion  pieces  of  mall  an- 
nually, including  many  millions  sent  on  Jet 
planes.  However,  some  facts  still  exist  in 
postal  records  on  the  now  extinct  mail  by 
dog. 

Noongwook  normally  used  10  or  12  husky 
dogs  over  the  contract  route  from  November 
through  May.  Although  the  dog  team  is 
scheduled  to  participate,  symbolically,  in  the 
Thursday  ceremony,  Noongwook  actually 
used  a  skin  boat  from  Jtme  to  October.  The 
dog  route  followed  the  northern  coastline 
of  St.  Lawrence  Island,  between  Gambell  and 
Savoonga.  The  skin  boat  route  went  di- 
rectly over  open  sea  between  the  two  points. 
Noongwook's  pay  was  about  $40  a  round 
trip. 

The  decline  of  the  great  dogsled  routes, 
which  operated  in  profusion  during  the 
closing  decades  of  the  last  century  and  well 
into  the  20's  and  even  beyond  in  some  areas, 
is  due  largely  to  the  growth  In  air  trans- 
portation in  Alaska. 

Some  of  the  true  stories  of  the  postal  dog- 
sled carriers  are  of  near  epic  proportions. 
It  was  conunonplace  for  the  "sledges"  (as 
they  were  called)  to  carry  700  pounds  of  maU, 
and  sometimes  two  sledges  were  coupled  to- 
gether with  up  to  25  dogs  used . 

A  typical  dogsled  route  was  over  the 
bleak  and  hazardous  trail  between  Kotzebue 
and  Barrow.  660  miles  where  temperatures  60 
below  zero  were  to  be  expected. 

North  of  the  Artie  Circle  the  U.S.  mails 
often  were  carried  all  year  over  ice  by  dog- 
sled. 

On  one  "sledge"  route  the  carrier  had  to 
use  1.400  moccasins  a  year  for  his  dogs'  feet. 
The  routes  were  so  rough  It  was  standard 
procedure  to  rebuild  the  sledge  each  year. 


The  Post  Office  Department  reported  in 
the  1920's  that  about  75  percent  of  the  of- 
fices In  the  Alaska  Interior  not  served  by  rail- 
road had  to  be  served  by  man  and  his  dogs. 

Postal  officials — long  used  to  pointing  to 
the  dogsled  in  their  speeches  as  a  symbol 
of  postal  versatility — doggedly  conceded  there 
can  never  be  a  full-scale  return  for  even  one 
dog  route. 

However,  significantly,  even  In  this  age  of 
space  vehicles,  the  versatility  of  man  himself 
Is  not  being  put  aside.  The  Department  and 
the  contractor  are  both  keeping  Noongwook 
and  his  dogs  on  in  a  "standby  '  basis  so  the 
n.S.  malls  will  go  through  as  always  If,  for 
any  reason,  the  planes  should  fail. 

Mr.  BARTLirrr.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  two  stories  from  the 
Nome  Nugget,  dated  February  7  and  14, 
1925,  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  at 
this  point.  These  stories  describe  the 
great  dash  to  Nome. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

When  young  Ivanoff  of  Shatollk  met  Sep- 
pala, the  former  had  hardly  begun  his  relay. 
In  fact  he  had  run  but  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
and  had  been  bothered  by  a  number  of  dog 
fights.  At  the  meeting  it  was  a  difficult 
thing  to  transfer  the  package  as  the  dogs 
were  getting  a  strong  scent  of  reindeer  and 
trying  to  fight,  but  it  was  accomplished  and 
Seppala  turned  about  and  made  the  42-mlle 
return  trip  which  he  had  already  covered 
that  day,  only  facing  a  wind  which  was  blow- 
ing stronger  all  the  time.  The  day's  run 
of  82  miles  was  made  at  an  average  speed 
of  8.8  miles  per  hour  which  is  exceptional 
for  dogs  on  such  a  distance.  That  night  he 
stayed  at  Isaac's  Point  and  started  out  in  the 
morning  for  Ellm,  the  blizzard  still  at  full 
strength,  hitting  the  worst  of  it  at  Creek 
River  where  It  was  necessary  to  rub  the  dogs 
on  account  of  the  cold. 

It  was  at  Ellm  where  Chas.  Olson  received 
the  parcel  from  Seppala  and  started  out  on 
his  relay  which  terminated  at  Bluff.  On  this 
run  Mr.  Olson  was  forced  to  stop  and  blan- 
ket his  dogs,  and  froze  his  fingers,  hands  and 
cheeks  considerably  In  accomplishing  it. 
His  dogs  arrived  at  Bluff  at  8  that  evening 
frozen  and  stiff  in  spite  of  this  precau- 
tion. It  was  on  this  relay  that  the  blizzard 
had  reached  almost  Its  height  and  on  ac- 
count of  this,  Ounnar  Kaasen,  who  was  the 
next  In  line,  waited  2  hours  to  see  If  It  would 
not  modify  somewhat. 

The  wind  prevailed,  however,  and  at  10 
o'clock  Kaasen  started  out  deciding  that  long- 
er delay  might  be  disastrous.  This  was  the 
decision  that  has  won  Kaasen  worldwide 
publicity,  made  the  name  of  Balto,  his  lead 
dog,  common  on  the  tongues  of  people 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  also  brought 
flattering  offers  for  the  driver  and  dog  to  ap- 
pear before  the  grinding  cameraman  in  all 
parts  of  the  film  world. 

Mr.  Kaasen  said  that  It  was  the  toughest 
trip  he  ever  made  and  he  was  unable  to  see 
the  trail  for  miles.  Balto  keeping  on  the  track 
and  going  for  all  the  strength  In  that  shab- 
by-coated body  of  his.  The  part  of  the  trail 
crossing  Bonanza  River  was  the  scene  of  the 
worst  of  the  blizzard  and  the  wind  had  swept 
the  snow  from  the  slough  Ice  and  piled  it 
on  the  trail  in  other  spots,  making  difficult 
travel. 

When  he  arrived  at  Safety,  where  he  was 
to  pass  the  parcel  over  to  Ed  Rohn.  the  road- 
house  was  dark,  and  figuring  that  It  would 
take  time  for  Rohn  to  bestir  himself  and 
prepare  his  outfit,  and  also  that  It  would  risk 
more  dogs  on  account  of  the  cold,  he  mushed 
on  through  and  arrived  In  Nome  at  6:30  in 
the  morning,  completing  a  trip  of  63  miles 
in  7>'^  hours,  under  the  most  hellish  condi- 
tions ever  experienced  on  the  traU. 


Passing  Solomon  in  the  blizzard  Kaasen 
could  not  make  out  the  settlement  and  on 
account  of  this  fact  had  not  been  advised 
that  the  Board  wished  to  have  the  run  held 
up  until  the  wind  subsided.  It  was  on  ac- 
count of  this  order  that  Ed  Rohn  had  re- 
tired, believing  that  his  run  would  be  made 
late  the  next  day. 

The  driver  awakened  Dr.  Welch  from  his 
sleep  and  delivered  the  serum  which  was 
frozen  solid.  The  doctor  placed  the  parcel 
where  it  would  have  an  opportunity  to  thaw 
out  gradually  and  by  noon  a  portion  of  it 
was  ready  to  use  and  in  a  short  time  it  was 
being  administered  to  the  afflicted. 

The  trip  in  whole  was  the  most  remark- 
able In  the  history  of  Alaska  and  has  caused 
more  excitement  than  any  race  that  has  ever 
been  run. 

The  deplorable  incident  of  the  whole  rtin 
was  the  fact  that  on  his  homeward  run, 
Togo,  the  famous  sweepstakes  leader,  broke 
away  on  the  scent  of  reindeer  and  has  not 
been  seen  since,  as  did  another  veteran  of 
his  string.  Mr.  Seppala  said  that  he  wouldn't 
have  taken  $500  for  Togo  and  is  making 
efforts  to  recover  him,  though  he  fears  he 
has  been  shot,  or  has  sprung  a  trap. 


(Prom    the    Nome    Nugget,    Feb.    14,    19261 

The  Doc  Mushers  To  Get  Medals  for 
Relay  Race 

After  considerable  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Nugget  and  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  U.S.  Signal  Corps  men  and  Chas.  Trae- 
ger  of  Unalakleet,  we  have  obtained  finally 
the  names  of  all  the  drivers  who  participated 
in  the  Nenana-to-Nome  antitoxin  race. 
These  are  the  men  to  whom  Nome  owes  a 
world  of  gratitude  and  who  excited  the 
world  with  their  daring  and  courage. 

From  previous  telegraphic  communica- 
tions we  have  the  following  drivers  as  taking 
the  serum  from  Nenana  to  Hot  Springs  which 
leaves  an  unaccounted  gap  between  Hot 
Springs  and  Fish  Lake  which  was  probably 
covered  by  the  latter  driver.  Information 
to  the  contrary  has  not  been  received.  Wil- 
liam Shannon  started  from  Nenana  running 
through  to  Tolovana,  in  12  hours  In  bitter 
cold,  being  relieved  by  "Tolovana  Jim"  Kal- 
land  who  is  known  to  have  mushed  as  far 
as  Hot  Springs  and  probably  went  on  to 
Fish  Lake. 

From  here  on  we  have  more  definite  in- 
formation as  follows : 

Johnny  Folger  left  Fish  Lake,  drove  26 
miles  to  Tanana,  time  2  hours  40  minutes, 
average  about  9  miles  per  hour. 

Nlekoll  left  Tanana  for  KoUands,  34  miles, 
time  6  hours,  average  about  5^2  miles  per 
hour. 

Dave  Corning  left  KoUands  for  Nine  Mile, ' 
24  miles,  time  3  hours,  average  8  miles  per 
hour. 

Sam  Joseph  left  Nine  Mile  for  Kokrlnes. 
30  miles,  time  6  hours,  average  5  miles  per 
hoxir. 

Harry  Pltka  left  Kokrlnes  for  Ruby,  30 
miles,  time  3>4  hours,  average  about  9  miles 
per  hour. 

Bill  McCarthy  left  Ruby  for  Whiskey 
Creek.  28  miles,  time  3^  hours,  average  8 
miles  per  hour. 

Edgar  Nollner  left  Whiskey  Creek  for 
Bishop  Mountain,  36  miles,  time  6  hours, 
average  6  miles  per  hour. 

Charles  Evans  left  Bishop  Mountain  for 
Nulato.  30  miles,  time  6  hours,  average  6 
miles  per  hour. 

Tommy  Patsy  left  Nulato  for  Kaltag.  36 
miles,  time  314  hoiuv,  average  10  miles  per 
hour. 

Jackscrew  left  Kaltag  at  2  p.m..  arrived  at 
Old  Woman  at  9:16,  40  miles  in  7  hours,  IS 
minutes,  average  little  less  than  6  miles  an 
hour. 

Victor  Annannla  left  Old  Woman  9:30 
p.m..  and  arrived  at  Unalakleet  at  3:30  a.m.. 
distance  34  miles.  In  6  hours,  average  a  little 
less  than  0  miles  an  hour. 
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Ulrw  Connig*n  l«ft  Unalakleet  at  4  »Jii. 
arrlTliig  »t  Sh*ktoUk  at  1:35  pjn..  dla- 
UnoTaa  mile.,  time  9  hour.  15  mlnut*.. 
.,arace  over  4  mUe*  per  hour. 

Heury  Ivanofl  left  ShaktoUk  at  2  pm.. 
meeting  Leon*rd  Seppala  a  quarter  oT  a  mile 
outside  of  town. 

Leonard  Seppala  left  ShaktoUk  at  2 
pjn.  (after  a  drive  of  42  mllee)  and  returned 
inotlier  42  mllee  without  re*Ung  making  84 
mUee  In  one  day.  the  laet  42  mile  lap  being 
nuule  to  5  hours  46  minutes,  average  over 
7  miles  per  hour,  to  a  bllzaard.  time  a  little 
under  7  hours,  average  7^  miles  P^^out 

Charles  Olson  left  Qolovln  for  Bluff,  dis- 
tance 26  miles,  time  5  hours,  average  5  miles 
per  hour.  In  a  bllaaard  In  which  hl«  dogs 
iullered  and  to  which  he  also  fro«e  his  hands. 

Gunnar  Kaasen  left  Bluff  at  10  pjm..  to 
the  height  of  the  storm  for  Nome.  dlsUnce 
53    mUe^    time   7'/i    hours,   average   7    miles 

per  hour. 

Ed  Bohn  was  at  Safety  expecting  to  make 

the  final  dash   but  Mr.  Kaasen.  on  account     

of  the  early  hour  of  the  morning  continued     Nj^lskey  Creek 
on  to  Nome  with  the  serum.  m"  H^iJ^" 

SICONB  nXLAr  WILL  ON  WAT  [Ki'krines 

The  second  relay,  which  so  far  Is  ahead  of 
the  first  reUy  schedule.  Is  well  underway, 
paaatog  Unalakleet  yesterday.  From  this 
indlM  Rohn  left  last  Wednesday  for  down 
the 'cost  and  If  no  more  cases  are  found  to 
make  the  situation  more  serious,  he  will 
bring  the  shipment  of  serum  clear  through 
fr^  his  point  of  meeting.  Otherwise  more 
teams  will  be  sent  and  relays  arranged  again. 
Over  100.000  units  of  the  first  shipment  are 
stlU  left  and  no  need  for  the  relay  on  this 
end  Ls  anticipated. 


Nenana 


September  16 


iRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

[Prom  the  Nome  Nugget,  Peb.  7.  1925) 

NOMS     MX7HHK«S     FlOtTKI     IN     RaCX      AOAINST 

Tdu 
with  the  arrival  of  Gunnar  Kaasen  on 
Monday  momtog  with  the  package  contain- 
ing 300.000  xmlts  of  diphtheria  antitoxin,  a 
great  strain  was  lift  from  the  minds  of  many 
of  the  population  of  Nome. 

The  unprecedented  dog  relay  from  Nenana 
was  a  thrlUer  from  the  time  the  first  musher 
left  Nenana  untU  the  serum  arrived  at  Its 
destination.  At  this  time  we  have  not  avail- 
able the  movements  and  schedulee  of  the 
drivers  until  the  last  few  relays,  although 
we  have  had  some  reports  of  a  few  Incidents 
wherein  drivers  are  said  to  have  suffered 
frostbite  and  other  tortures  of  the  trail  to 
their  great  effort  for  speed.  We  have,  how- 
ever, firsthand  information  on  this  end  of 
the  trail  and  we  will  begin  with  Leonard 
Seppala,  the  first  musher,  who  made  such 
connections  that  It  was  necessary  for  him  to 
make  the  long  mush  of  82  miles  to  1  day. 

Mr.  Seppala,  starting  from  Nome,  had  or- 
ders to  start  slowly  to  condlUon  his  dogs  for 
a  great  effort  of  speed  on   the  return  trip, 
the  first  plans  betog  that  one  team  would 
start  from  the  railroad   and   another  from 
Nome   and   meet    In   the    vicinity   of   Ruby. 
This   plan   was   sidetracked,   however,    after 
Mr.  Seppala  left  here  and  24-hour,  day-and- 
■*     night  relays  were  decided  upon,  too  late  for 
*      communication    to    be    sent    to    the    Nome 
20      driver.     It  was  on  account  of  this  that  the 
serum  met  him  at  Shatollk   after   he  had 
Compiled  by  Charles  D.  Jones  of  the  Alaska  Ro^id      ^^^^  ^  ^^y  ^^  ^  j^aif,  run  In  1.  day. 
Comir.ission. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  16, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev  Sam  H.  Coker.  First  Methodist 
Church,  BarnesviUe.  Ga.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O  God,  we  thank  Thee  for  those  who 
have  gone  before  us  and  carved  from  a 
wUderness  a  land  dedicated  to  freedom 
for  all  its  citizens.  Give  us  the  courage 
to  do  for  our  time  what  they  did  for 
theirs  Save  us  from  weak  resignation. 
Grant  us  the  insight  to  separate  the  non- 
essential and  injurious  from  that  which 
Ls  necessary  to  undergird  the  strength  of 
our  Nation  and  preserve  the  liberty  of 
all  people  called  Americans. 

Guard  us  lest  we  forsake  the  highest  ! 
vision  which  Thou  hast  given  to  us  in  our 
moments  of  greatest  spiritual  power. 
Help  us  to  fulfill  our  responsibility  to 
Thee,  to  these  United  States,  and  to  the 
world.  Let  patience  guide  as  we  seek 
freedom  for  all  mankind. 

We  remember  the  prophet  of  old  who 
asked:  "What  doth  the  Lord  require  of 
thee  but  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and 
to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God?"  With 
Thy  help  we  dedicate  ourselves  to  jus- 
tice, mercy,  and  humility. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  life  and  service  ^ 
of  our  beloved  colleague  who  served 
among  us  and  whose  spirit  has  entered 
the  blessedness  of  Thy  nearer  presence. 
Bless  each  person  here  and  the  people 
he  represents.  Let  Thy  wisdom  be  the 
guiding  light  in  these  days  of  tension  as, 

this  body  makes  decisions,  and   grant 


that  our  Nation  shall  truly  be  "under 

God." 
In    the    name    of    Christ    we    pray. 

Amen.  ^^^^^^^^__ 

THE  JOURNAL 
The   Journal   of   the   proceedings    of 
Thursday.  September  12,  1963.  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESmENT 
A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchf ord.  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bUls  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  September  6,  1963: 

HJl  1135.  An  act  to  designate  the  dam  be- 
tog constructed  and  the  reservoir  to  be 
formed  on  the  Des  Moines  River.  Iowa,  as  the 
Red  Rock  Dam  and  Lake  Red  Rock; 

HJl  5222.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal and  reservation  for  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  of  certato  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  at  Chocolate  Mountain  Aerial 
Gunnery  Range.  Imperial  County.  Calif.,  for 
defense  purposes; 

HJl  5883  An  act  to  correct  a  land  descrip- 
Uon  to  the  act  enUUed  "To  provide  for  an 
exchange  of  lands  between  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe,  and  for 
other  purposes"; 

HJl  6710.  An  act  to  approve  an  order  of  the 
SecreUry  of  the  Interior  canceling  IrrlgaUon 
charges  against  non-Indian-owned  lands  un- 
der the  Wind  River  Indian  IrrlgaUon  project. 
Wyoming,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HJl.  7500.  An  act  to  authorize  approprla- 
Uons  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration    for    research   and   develop- 


ment, construction  of  facllltlee.  and  admin- 
istrative operations;  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  September  9,  1963: 
HJl.  2671.  An  act  authorlztog  construction 
of  a  bank  protection  project  on  the  Guyandot 
River  at  BarboursvUle,  W.  Va.;  and 

HJl  3887.  An  act  to  authorize  the  accept- 
ance of  donations  of  land  to  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  construction  of  an  en- 
trance road  at  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  4823.  An  act  to  modify  the  fiood  con- 
trol project  for  Rend  Lake.  111. 
On  September  11,  1963: 
H  R.  7594.  An  act  to  designate  the  McGee 
Bend  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  Angelina 
River.  Tex  .  as  the  Sam  Raybum  Dam  and 
Reservoir. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  and  concurrent  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  R.  12.  An  act  to  Increase  the  opportuni- 
ties for  training  of  physicians,  dentists,  and 
professional  public  health  personnel,  and  for 
other  pxirposes; 

H  Con.  Res.  203.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  as  a  House  document 
and  additional  copies  of  the  study  entitled 
'The  Pederal  Oovernment  and  Education  *; 

and 

H  Con.  Res.  212.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorising the  printing  of  selected  excerpts  re- 
lating to  the  1963-64  national  college  debate 
topic,  compiled  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  as  a  House 
document,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  concurrent 
resoluUon  of  the  f  oUowing  titles,  in  which 
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the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  request- 
ed: 

S.  1952.  An  act  to  extend  and  broaden  the 
authority  to  Insure  mortgages  iinder  sections 
809  and  810  of  the  National  Houstog  Act;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  68.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  copies  of  the  hearings  on  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  for  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


SPECIAL    ORDERS    FOR    TODAY 
TRANSFERRED  TO  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  st)ecial 
orders  for  today  be  transferred  to  to- 
morrow and  that  they  be  called  prior 
to  any  special  orders  scheduled  for  to- 
morrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND    IN 
THE  RECORD 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
establishing  a  precedent.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  be 
permitted  to  insert  their  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record  today  and  in- 
clude therewith  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BUSINESS   IN   ORDER   TODAY   MAY 
BE  IN  ORDER  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business  in  order 
under  the  rules  today  may  be  in  order 
on  tomorrow,  September  17. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklalioma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNUAL  REPORT,  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAM  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1962— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  146) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Transmitted  herewith  is  the  annual 
report  of  the  foreign  assistance  program 
of  the  United  States  for  fiscal  year  1962. 
The  report  was  prepared  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Administrator  of  the  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development,  with 
the  cooperation  and  participation  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

The  period  covered  by  this  report  was 
a  time  of  careful  examination  and  ap- 
praisal of  our  aid  program.  More  than 
that,  it  was  a  year  of  progress  and 
achievement.    As  a  result  of  this  scru- 


tiny, new  and  more  stringent  criteria 
were  designed  to  determine  eligibility 
for  UjS.  assistance.  A  reassessment  of 
our  objectives  resulted  in  establishing  in- 
creasingly practical  goals.  Better  opera- 
tional procediires  were  developed  and  set 
in  motion.  In  addition,  a  whole  series  of 
steps  was  taken  within  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  to  unify  and 
coordinate  the  administration  of  the 
program.  * 

Congress  has  created  the  tools  by 
which  we  seek  to  attain  our  foreign  ob- 
jectives and  strengthen  the  secuiity  of 
the  United  States.  Our  assistance  pro- 
gram is  one  of  these  tools,  if  not  the 
principal  one.  The  future  of  the  free 
world,  as  well  as  the  destiny  of  millions 
subject  to  tyranny  and  oppression,  rests 
upon  how  well  we  use  these  tools.  We 
shall  continue  to  search  for  ways  In 
which  we  may  become  more  skillful  ar- 
tisans in  the  job  of  building  a  world  of 
peace  and  freedom.  ^ 

John  P.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House,  September  16, 1963. 


LEAVE    OP    ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  SisK,  for  week  ending  Septem- 
ber 20,  1963,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Hall,  for  Monday,  September  16. 
1963.  on  account  of  official  business  with 
Anned  Senices  Committee  in  Fort  Bragg. 
N.C. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUUON 
REFERRED 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  58.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  copies  of  the  hearings  on  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  for  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  LEON 
HARRY  GAVIN 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  very  sad  heart  that  I  have  to  announce 
the  death  of  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Leon  Harry  Gavin,  late  Representative 
of  the  23d  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Interment  will  be  in  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery on  Wednesday  next  at  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  opportunity  will  be 
given  to  those  who  desire  to  eulogize  our 
late  colleague  on  Thursday  next  follow- 
ing any  other  business  that  may  be  set 
for  that  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  resolution  at 
the  desk  and  I  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
517)  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Hon- 
orable LaoN  H.  Gavin,  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 


Resolved,  That  a  cmnmlttee  of  thirty-five 
Members  of  the  House,  with  such  Members 
of  the  Senate  as  may  be  joined,  be  appointed 
to  attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  necessary  expenses  In  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  funeral  committee 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House:  Mr.  Albert,  Mr.  Halleck, 
Mr.  Arends,  Mr.  Vinson,  Mr.  Hebert,  Mr. 
Rivers  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Philbin, 
Mr.  CoRBETT,  Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Norblad.  Mr. 
Dague,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Green  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Saylor,  Mr.  Byrne  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Holland,  Mr.  Curtin,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Nix, 
Mr.  MiLLiKEN,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Toll, 
Mr.  Schneebeli,  Mr.  WHALLry.  Mr. 
Goodling  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Schwei- 
KER,  Mr.  KuNKEL,  Mr.  McDaoe,  Mr.  Wea- 
ver, Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  remainder 
of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  as  a  fiarther  mark  of  re- 
spect the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  9  min- 
utes pjn.).  the  House  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  September  17,  1963, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXFV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1199.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  special  report  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Interna- 
tional Monetary  and  Financial  Problems  con- 
cerning a  proposed  tocrease  In  the  resources 
of  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion (H.  Doc.  No.  158);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1200.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bUl 
to  amend  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to 
prescribe  the  basic  pay  and  allowances  of  an 
officer  who  is  serving  as  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander, Europe;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1201.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  the  semiannual  report  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army  contracts  for 
military  construction  awarded  without 
formal  advertisement  covertog  the  period 
January  1  through  June  30,  1963.  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  87-554;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1202.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmltttog  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  to  amend  the  International  Development 
Association  Act  to  authoriae  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  an  Increase   In   the 
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in  the  rwource.  of  the  I^^^"°f*i.^ 
^lopment  Aseoclatlon;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

1203  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  united  State.,  ^ranjimlttlnga  re- 
pok  on  undue  Increases  In  maximum  Federa 
?^rtrllmtlonB  resulting  ^ ™«J^5^!!f^ ,^ 
flnanclna  off-site  community  facilities  ror 
fow-4nt*  housing  projects.  PubUc  Housing 
Administration.  Housing  and  H°?«  .^"»^« 
Agency:    to  the  Committee  on  Government 

°T204"°A*letter  from  the  Chairman.  rr<l^^l 
power  commission,  relative  to  tT»nsmittlng 
additional  information  relating  to  the  bill 
H.R.  7117;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Porelgn  Commerce.  ^^ 

1206  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  transmJtt  ng 
r«S  of  the  report  on  backlog  of  pending 
appucatlona  and  hearing  cases  In  the  Federal 
Communications  Commlaslon  as  o'  Ju'y  3^- 
SS  pursuant  to  Public  Law  554.  82d  Con- 
gresii;  to  the  Committee  on  IntersUte  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  .^^,„ 

12(»  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Atoiln- 
istrator,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
AdmlnUtratlon,  transmitting  a  report  for 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
of  th«  Ho^^Be  of  Representatives  pursuant  to 
■action  3  of  the  NaUonal  Aeronautics  and 
Space  AdmlnlstraUon  AuthorlzaUon  Act  for 
toe  fiscal  year  1963  (76  Stat.  383);  to  th« 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

1207  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
mlJtratlon  and  Naturalization  Service.  U.Sj 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  order  rescinding  suspension  oi 
deportation  In  the  case  of  Joe  Quong.  als«i 
known  as  Quong  Joe.  Cheung  Hong  Joe. 
Cheng  Hong  Chan.  Sing  Lee.  and  Sing  Wln^ 
Chong,  A-8635360.  pursuant  to  the  Immlgra, 
tlon  and  Nationality  Act  of  1962;  to  tii^ 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB 
UC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Utider  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  pursuant 
to  an  order  of  September  10,  196a,  tl^ 
following  report  was  filed  September  1^. 
1963:  I 

Mr  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  an^ 
Means.  HJl.  836«.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Inj- 
1  temal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  Indlh 
Tidual  and  corporate  Income  taxes,  to  ma«e 
certain  structural  changes  with  respect  to 
the  income  tax.  and  for  other  purposes;  wlth- 
J^t  amendment  (Rept.  No.  749).  Referrod 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union.  | 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  riUe  xxn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS: 
HJl  8446.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  5-year  pro- 
gram of  grants  for  construction  of  veterina»-y 
medical  education  facilities,  and  for  otljer 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstatte 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BBLL:  ! 

H  R  8446  A  bill  to  provide  legal  assistance 
for  indigent  defendants  In  criminal  cajes 
in  V3.  covirts:  to  the  Committee  on  tlie 
Judiciary.  I 

By  Mr.  CAHILL: 
HJl    8447.  A  bill  to  permit  the  burial  lln 
national  cemeteries  of  mothers  and  fathers 
of  deceased  servicemen  or  veterans  ^no  died 
leaving  no  spouse  or  minor  child  entitled^  to 
be  burled  In  a  national  cemetery;    to  %he 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs^ 
By  Mr.  FARBSTKIN: 
H R   8448.  A  bill  to  establish  the  powei*of 
the  individual  States  and  the  local  subdivi- 
sions thereof  to  prevent  construction  of  au- 


clear  devices  within  their  territorial  limits: 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  KARSTEN: 
HJl    8440    A  bill  to  amend,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1864  wtth  respect  to  Ux 
and  withholding  on   the  aooounU  of   non- 
resident  aliens   to   provide    parity   of   treaU 
ment  for  interest  on  deposlU  with  persons 
carrying  on  the  banking  business  and  Inter- 
est  or   other   earnings   on   savings   accounts 
with    domestic    building    and    loan    associa- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
HJl  8450.  A  blU  to  amend   tlUe  I— Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States,  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930.  as  amended  by  the  Tariff  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1962  to  correct  inequities  In 
the  classification  and  duty  provided  for  cer- 
tain  aluminum  products,   television  picture 
tubes,  and  for  other  ptirposee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.    MCMILLAN: 
H  R    8461.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act.  as  amended,  relat- 
ing to  certain  sales  to  common  carriers  or 
sleeping-car  companies;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
HR    8462.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  79  of 
title  10    United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
certain 'boards  established  thereunder  shall 
give   consideration    to   satUfactory    evidence 
relating    to   good   character    and   exemplary 
conduct    in   clvUian   life   after   discharge   or 
dismissal  m  determining  whether  or  not  to 
correct  certain  discharges  and  dismissals,  to 
authorize    the    award   of    an    exemplary   re- 
hablllUtlon  certificate,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 
H  J  Res  734.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States   relative  to  equal  rights   for 
men  and  women;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H  J  Res  735.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
Columbus  Day.  the  12th  day  of  October,  In 
each  year,  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr    SCHWEIKEB  Introduced  a  bill   (HJl. 

8453)   for  the  reUef  of  Kemal  Dlncer.  MJ>.. 

which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

291  By  the  Speaker:  Petition  of  Gibson 
Oayle.  Jr..  secretary.  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, Chicago.  111.,  relative  to  approving  in 
principle  the  enactment  of  Federal  legisla- 
tion expressing  a  congressional  purpose  to 
eliminate  Inequitable  hardships  upon  local 
governments  resulting  from  tax  immunity  of 
Federal  property;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

292  Also,  petition  of  Thomas  M.  Mc- 
Namara.  city  clerk.  Cambridge.  Mass..  re- 
questing amendment  of  the  Constitution  of 
{he  United  States  so  as  to  allow  tiie  reading 
of  sacred  Scripture  In  public  schools  and 
the  recitation  of  a  fitting  prayer;  to  tiie 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

293  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Btoner.  C»n- 
von  Station.  Wye.  requesting  legislation 
which  wUl  cause  tiie  Treasury  to  Promote 
the  silver  dollar  coin  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  not  Just  in  one  area;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

294  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner. 
Canyon  Station.  Wyo..  requesting  legislation 
which  would  require  an  examination  In  the 
very  American  subject  of  Jeffersonlan  the- 


ory for  appointment  as  an  officer  In  the 
csftfeer  servioe  with  the  VS.  Foreign  Service. 
Department  of  SUte;  to  the  Committee  on 
Porelgn  Affair*. 

aas.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner, 
Canyon  Btotion,  Wyo.,  requesting  that  a  de- 
mand be  made  calling  for  the  United  Nations 
to  make  copies  of  the  verbatim  official  rec- 
ord* avaUable  to  the  public;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Porelgn  Affairs. 

296.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Can- 
yon Station,  Wyo.,  requesting  passage  of  leg- 
islation abolishing  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  and  then  creating  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  the  Propagation  of  the  Jeffersonlan 
Faith;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

297.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Can- 
yon Station.  Wyo.,  requesting  that  there  be 
published  a  House  document  showing  the 
name  and  address  of  every  person  and  corpo- 
ration receiving  a  Federal  Government  check 
during  the  past  year  of  $10,000  or  more,  in 
any  Federal  subsidy  program  of  any  sort;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  AdmlnUtration. 

298  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Can- 
yon Station,  Wyo..  relative  to  passing  legis- 
lation requiring  monthly  public  reports 
^rtilch  also  will  be  printed  In  the  CoNcaxs- 
sioNAL  RxcoBD  Of  aU  contributions  to  U.S. 
presidential  asplranU  and  candidates  and 
presidential  campaigns;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

299.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Can- 
yon Station.  Wyo..  requesting  Congress  to 
recommend  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  the 
reading  of  "Apportionment  of  State  Legis- 
latures." a  publication  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  and 
dealing  with  congressional  reapportionment 
strictly  upon  population;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

300  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Can- 
yon  Station.  Wyo..  relative  to  making  for  a 
basis  of  salary  Increases  for  Members  the 
proper  apportionment  of  the  House  so  that 
within  any  given  SUte  the  population  of  a 
congressional  dlsUlct  shall  not  be  more  than 
10  percent  larger  or  10  percent  smaller  than 
any  other  dA»trlct  In  said  State;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

301  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Can- 
yon SUtlon.  Wyo..  relative  to  Initiating  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  Increased  congressional 
conti-ol  over  all  printing,  public  relations, 
and  public  communications  activities  In  the 
executive  branch  and  independent  agencies 
under  a  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Joint 
Committee  of  Printing  and  Public  Relations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

303  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Can- 
yon Station.  Wyo..  requesting  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  create  as  an  o^clal  stand- 
ing committee  the  Committee  on  the  Middle 
Class  as  the  middle  class  Is  the  very  bulwark 
oi  true  Americanism;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 
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SENATE 

Monday,  September  16, 1963 

The  Senate  met  in  executive  session 
at  10  o'clock  am.,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  of  all  mankind,  how  great  Thou 
art  How  weak  and  wayward  we  are. 
Yet  Thou  art  to  us  a  quickening  pres- 
ence, a  sustaining  power,  a  refuge  from 
the  tumult  and  confusion  of  the  world. 
We  thank  Thee  for  the  gift  of  freedom 
which  we  have  received  from  our  fathers 
and  for  the  hope  of  fre.-dom  which  we 


cherish  for  the  generations  following. 
May  the  faith  of  our  fathers  sustain  the 
dreams  of  our  children. 

In  all  our  crucial  decisions  our  Nation 
faces,  make  us  our  brothers'  keepers  In 
a  compassion  as  wide  as  needy  human- 
ity. As  we  thus  follow  Thy  mandate, 
through  Thy  mercy,  defend  us  from  all 
the  deceits  of  enemies  who  have  not 
Thee  in  all  their  thoughts  for  the  solemn 
summons  of  this  fateful  week. 

God  be  in  our  heart  and  in  our  im- 
derstanding. 

God  be  in  our  head  and  in  our 
thinking. 

God  be  in  our  eyes  and  in  our  looking. 

God  be  in  our  mouth  and  in  our 
speaking. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name,  we  pray. 
Amen, 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  as  in  legislative  ses- 
sion, the  reading  of  the  Journal  of  the 
proceedings  of  Friday,  September  13, 
1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  146) 

The  PRESIDENT  pr'>  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

To  to  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Transmitted  herewith  is  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Program 
of  the  United  States  for  fiscal  year  1962. 
The  report  was  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  IntematlonaJ  Development,  with  the 
cooperation  and  participation  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Etepartment 
of  Defense. 

The  period  covered  by  this  report  was 
a  time  of  careful  examination  and  ap- 
praisal of  our  aid  program.  More  than 
tl;at.  It  was  a  year  of  progress  and 
achievement.  As  a  result  of  this  scru- 
tiny, new  and  more  stringent  criteria 
were  designed  to  determine  eligibility  for 
U3.  assistance.  A  reassessment  of  our 
objectives  resulted  In  establishing  in- 
creasingly practiced  goals.  Better  opera- 
tional procedures  were  developed  and. 
set  in  motion.  In  addition,  a  whole 
series  of  steps  was  taken  within  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  to 
unify  and  coordinate  the  administration 
of  the  program. 

Congress  has  created  the  tools  by 
which  we  seek  to  attain  our  foreign  ob- 
jectives and  strengthen  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  Our  assistance  pro- 
gram is  one  of  these  tools,  if  not  the  prin- 
cipal one.  The  future  of  the  free  world, 
as  well  as  the  destiny  of  millions  subject 
to  tyranny  and  oppression,  rests  upon 


how  well  we  use  these  tools.  We  shall 
continue  to  search  for  ways  In  which  we 
may  become  more  skillful  artisans  In  the 
job  of  building  a  world  of  peace  and 
freedom. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  September  16. 1963. 
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EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
the  nomination  of  Bernard  T.  Moynahan, 
Jr.,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Kentucky, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE LEGISLATIVE  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  morn- 
ing hour,  as  In  legislative  session,  and 
that  statements  in  that  connection  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CALL  OF  LEGISLATIVE  CALENDAR 
DISPENSED  WITH 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  Legis- 
lative Calendar  was  dispensed  with. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr..  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Employment  and  Man- 
power of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  be  permitted  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Walters  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  request  has 
been  cleared. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  a  question  on 
this  request  for  unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Do  I  correctly  vmder- 
stand  that  it  is  proposed  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  meet  early  every  day  this  wedc? 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  And  that  at  the  same 
time  the  committees  generally  will  meet, 
too?  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Now  and  again  a 
committee  may  ask  special  permission 
to  meet.  If  the  request  is  cleared  with 
the  leadership,  as  has  been  done  in  the 
present  case,  and  the  leswlershlp  has  ap- 
proved It,  the  committee  will  be  author- 
ized to  meet.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to 
object,  I  shall  be  glad  to  withdraw  the 
request. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  interposed  an  objection.  I  merely 
asked  a  question  of  the  majority  leader. 
I  shall  not  object.  I  think  it  is  rather 
unfortunate  that,  at  a  time  of  debate  on 
such  an  important  matter  as  Is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate,  except  In  very  extreme 
situations,    committees    should    meet. 


Last  Friday  I  was  present  in  the  Cham- 
ber when  two  very  outstanding  speeches 
were  delivered,  one  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson!  and  the 
other  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  StennisI.  It  is  most  unfortunate 
that  there  were  not  present  in  the 
Chamber  more  than  a  handful  of  Sen- 
ators to  hear  those  speeches. 

I  hope  that  a  strong  effort  will  be  made 
to  curtail  other  activities,  particularly 
since  the  Senate  will  be  meeting  early 
this  week,  so  that  Senators  who  have 
devoted  a  great  amount  of  time  to  this 
very  Important  subject  may  have  the 
benefit  of  more  than  a  handful  of  their 
colleagues  to  hear  what  is  being  said. 

I  shall  not  object  at  this  time,  but  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  point  out  what 
I  think  is  a  very  sad  commentary  on  at- 
tendance in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none; 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW  AT    10   Aid. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  today,  It 
adjourn  to  meet  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


BILLS   INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 

S.  3147.  A  bin  to  provide  exemption  from 
Federal  Income  tajces  for  quintuplets  and 
parents  of  quintuplets,  and  to  aUow  a  deduc- 
tion, for  Federal  InocMue  and  estate  tax  pur- 
poses, for  gifts  to  quintuplets:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovexn  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. 

By  Mr.  STENNLS  (for. himself  and  Mr. 
Eastuind)  : 

8.2148.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1346.  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  to  aocord  to  defend- 
ants In  actions  by  the  United  States  for  the 
condemnation  of  real  property  the  right  to  a 
determination  by  a  Jury  of  the  amount  of 
Just  compensation,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(Bee  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Stxnnm  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 

DEATH  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  LEON 

H.  GAVIN,  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Clark)  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
199)  relative  to  the  death  of  Representa- 
tive Leon  H.  Gavin,  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Scott,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


FIRST  SURVIVING  QUINTUPLETS  IN 
AMERICAN     HISTORY     BORN     IN 
ABERDEEN,  8.  DAK. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.     Mr.  President,  on 

Saturday  morning  the  world  learned  the 
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thrilling  news  th»t  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew 
Fischer,  of  Aberdeen,  a  D«k..  had  be- 
come the  parents  of  quintuplets. 

Thus  far  the  babies  and  the  mother 
are  In  satisfactory  condition. 

M  the  quintuplets  survive— and  I  know 
the  Senate  and  the  entire  Nation  pray 
that  they  wlll-they  will  be  t^e  first  quin- 
tuplets In  the  entire  history  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  survive  Infancy.  ,   ^    , 

Three  previous  Instances  of  quintuple 
births  have  been  recorded  in  the  United 
SUtes  but  none  of  the  babies  survived. 
Only  two  sets  of  quintuplets  born  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  have  lived  through 
infancy— the  famous  Dionnes  of  Canada 
bom  in  1934  and  the  Diligenti  children 
in  Argentina  in  1943.  .   „     ^^ 

Mr  President,  the  people  of  South 
DakoU  are  understandably  especially 
thrilled  by  this  remarkable  event  in  the^ 
life  of  our  SUte.  Congratulatory  mes- 
sages, fervent  prayers  for  the  well-being 
of  the  children  and  the  mother,  and 
numerous  offers  of  assistance  are  flood- 
ing into  Aberdeen  from  aU  parts  of  the 
State  and  Nation.  President  and  Mrs. 
Kennedy  were  among  the  first  to  tele- 
graph congratulations. 

The  successful  birth  and  progress  of 
the  Fischer  infants  to  date  is  a  tribute 
to  the  attending  physician.  Dr.  James 
Berboe.  of  Aberdeen,  and  to  the  skilled 
staff  of  St.  Luke's  HospitaL 

The  quintuplets,  four  girls  and  a  boy. 
were  baptized  and  confirmed  by  Catholic 
Bishop  Lambert  Hoch,  of  Sioux  Falls,    j 
S.Dak.  ,  ,    I 

Mr.  Fischer  is  a  longtime  employee  of 
the  Nash-Pinch  Wholesale  Grocery  Co. 
He  and  his  wife  who  live  on  a  farm  near 
Aberdeen  are  the  parents  of  five  other 
children:  Danny,  7;  Charlotte,  6;  Julie, 
5;  Evelyn.  4;  andDenise.  3.  , 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  the  gen-   i 
erous  people  of  Aberdeen  and  through- 
out the  State  of  South  I>akota  will  make 
certain  that  the  Fischer  family  is  pro- 
vided   with    all    necessary    assistance. 
Needless  to  say.  the  South  Dakota  con-  i 
gressional  delegation  will  be  happy  to 
provide  any  service  or  assistance  we  can  i 
render. 

I  am  today  introducing  and  send  to 
the  desk,  for  appropriate  referral,  spe- 
cial legislation  to  exempt  the  Andrew 
Fischer  family  from  income  and  estate 
taxes  imtil  the  quintuplets  have  reached 
the  age  of  21.  The  bill  would  also  per- 
mit donors  to  claim  a  tax  deduction  on 
gifts  to  the  family  up  to  $3,000. 

This  legislation  would  exempt  Mr.  and  > 
Mrs.  Fischer  and  the  quintuplets  from 
income  taxes  vmtil  the  quintuplets,  or 
any  of  the  quintuplets  who  survive,  are  ; 
21  years  of  age. 

The  bill  would  exempt  donors  to  the 
quintuplets  from  estate  taxes  if  they 
leave  a  bequest  to  the  quintuplets. 

It  makes  gifts  up  to  $3,000  in  value  to 
the  quintuplets  exempt  from  income 
taxation  one  time.  I 

Under  existing  law,  gifts  in  excess  of  j 
$3,000  are  exempt  for  income  tax  pur-| 
poses  up  to  a  lifetime  total  of  $30,000, 
which  means  that  gifts  of  $3,000  plus  a 
share  of  the  $30,000  lifetime  exemption! 
could  be  made  to  the  family  in  a  single 
gift. 

Obviously  the  Fischer  family  will  be 
faced  with  unusual  medical,  educational. 


and  domestic  expenses  in  the  months 
amd  srears  ahead. 

It  can  also  be  expected  that  leading 
national  periodicals  and  other  media 
will  be  offering  substantial  sums  for 
special  news  articles  and  photos  of  the 
children.  Many  generous  South  Dako- 
tons  and  others  are  already  contributing 
assistance  to  the  Fischer  family. 

If  this  income  is  not  to  be  largely 
taken  away  in  Federal  taxes  instead  of 
Invested  for  the  needs  of  the  children. 
H  will  be  necessary  to  enact  this  special 
tax  legislation. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment provided  a  broad  range  of  bene- 
fits to  assist  the  Dionne  quintuplets.  I 
feel  sure  that  the  American  people  will 
want  to  do  no  less. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  quickly  in 
support  of  this  needed  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
pent  that  articles  appearing  in  the  New 
jYork  Times,  the  Washington  Post,  and 
the  Washington  Star  relative  to  the 
Fischer  quintuplets  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

j  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Itext  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
brred:  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  articles  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  bill  (S.  2147)  to  provide  exemption 

ifrom  Federal  Income  taxes  for  quintu- 

jplets  and  parents  of  quintuplets,  and  to 

I  allow  a  deduction,  for  Federal  income 

and   estate  tax   purposes,   for   gifts   to 

quintuplets,    introduced    by    Mr.    Mc- 

GovERN,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 

tiUe,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Finance. 

I  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
'  Repre»entatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
any  citizen  of  the  United  State*  who  U  a 
quintuplet  Is  hereby  exempt  from  all  Income 
taxes  Impoeed  by  the  United  States,  until  the 
I  Individual  attains  the  age  of  21  years. 

(b)  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
U  the  mother  or  father  of  qulntupleU  U 
hereby  exempt  from  aU  Income  taxes  im- 
poeed by  the  United  States.  untU  the  qulntu- 
pleto.  or  the  survivor,  attains  the  age  of  21 
years. 

Sec  2.  (a)  For  purp>o8es  of  the  Federal 
income  tax  laws,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a 
deduction.  In  computing  the  taxable  Income 
of  any  person,  the  amount  of  gifts,  not  ex- 
ceeding S3 ,000  in  the  aggregate,  made  by 
such  person  to  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  Is  a  quintuplet  or  U  the  mother 
or  father  of  quintuplets. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  the  Federal  estate 
tax  laws,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion, m  computing  the  taxable  estate  of  any 
Individual,  the  amount  of  gifts  made  by  the 
decedent  to  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  Is  a  quintuplet  or  Is  the  mother  or  fa- 
ther of  quintuplets. 

Sk:  3.  The  death  of  any  quintuplet  shaU 
not  affect  the  application  of  this  Act  to  the 
surviving  quintuplets  or  to  their  mother  or 
father. 

Mr.    MC- 


The    articles   presented   by 
Govern  are  as  follows : 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  15.  1963] 
QtnwTs  Born  iif  South  Dakota  Doing  Well 
(By  Ray  Seratl) 

Aberdeen.  S.  Dak..  September  14.— The  wife 
of  a  $76-a-week  shipping  clerk,  already  the 
mother  of  five  children,  gave  birth  today  to 


qvUntuplets  who  may  become  the  first  ever 
to  survive  In  the  United  States. 

Twelve  hours  after  their  births  the  quln- 
tupleU, four  glrU  and  a  boy.  were  pronounced 
"still  In  fine  shape"  by  a  spokesman  for  St. 
Luke's  Hospital. 

The  premature  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Andrew  Fischer  were  bapUzed  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  by  the  Most  Rev.  Lambert 
Hoch,  bishop  of  the  Sioux  Falls  diocese. 

Bishop  Hoch  baptized  the  boy  James  An- 
drew and  gave  the  same  first  name  to  all 
four  girls— Mary.  The  parents  said  they 
would  pick  second  names  later. 

James  and  the  four  Marys  squirmed  and 
kicked  In  their  isolettes— Individual  Incuba- 
tors— as  the  bishop  annointed  them.  "Andy"' 
Fisher,  38,  their  taU  crewcut  father,  stood 
beside  them. 

Mrs.  Fischer,  30.  lay  exhausted  In  her 
private  room  46  yards  away  from  the  nursery. 
With  every  hour,  the  quints'  chances  of 
survival  Increased.  There  were  seven  other 
sets  of  tjulnts  born  In  the  United  States  be- 
tween 1776  and  1959.  but  all  of  them  died. 
Dr.  James  Her  bos,  the  general  practitioner 
who  brought  them  Into  the  world,  said. 
•  These  are  fine  babies.  As  far  as  I  know 
they're  going  to  be  all  right." 

The  quints'  birth  stirred  a  feeling  of  pride 
and  warmth  through  Aberdeen,  a  prairie 
cattle  town  of  23,000  near  the  North  Dakota 
border,  and  In  the  Nation. 

President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  telegraphed 
congratulations.  They  said  the  quints'  birth 
was  "an  event  of  great  national  pride," 
wished  Mrs.  Fischer  "a  speedy  convalescence," 
and  expressed  hope  for  "the  continued  satis- 
factory progress  of  the  infants." 

Senator  Karl  Mundt,  Republican  of  South 
Dakota,  telegraphed  "you  have  put  Aberdeen 
on  the  world  map." 

One  of  the  other  Fischer  children.  5-year- 
old  Julie,  said,  "There  are  five  of  us  kids  and 
there  are  five  of  the  new  kids  and  that  means 
one  for  each  of  us." 

Danny,  7,  shouted,  "I  wanted  a  brother  and 
I  got  one." 

It  was  a  natural  birth,  without  anesthetics 
and  with  only  a  whiff  or  two  of  oxygen  to 
help  the  mother  through.  She  saw  her  ba- 
bies moments  after  they  were  born. 

The  first  quint  was  a  girl,  arriving  at  1:58 
a.m.  (CST).  Then  there  was  a  second  girl 
at  2:03.  a  third  at  2:14,  the  boy  at  2:39,  and 
the  fourth  girl  at  3:01.  "* 

The  babies  were  6  to  8  weeks  premature 
and  weighted  less  than  3V4  pounds  each. 
They  were  only  18  Inches  long. 

Quintuplets  are  a  l-ln-54-milllon  phenom- 
enon, but  the  Fischer  babies  were  the  sec- 
ond set  born  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
this  month.  On  September  8,  quintuplet 
boys  were  born  to  Mrs.  Inez  Maria  Cuervo  de 
Plreto,  a  34-year-old  grandmother.  In  Mar- 
acalbo.  Venezuela. 

The  most  famous  quints  In  the  world  were 
born  1,000  miles  northeast  of  Aberdeen,  In 
Callendar.  Ontario,  on  May  28,  1934.  On  that 
day,  Mrs.  OUva  Dionne  gave  birth  to  the 
Dionne  quintuplets,  Annette,  Emllle.  Ceclle, 
Marie,  and  Yvonne.  They  were  the  first 
qulntupleU  ever  to  reach  maturity,  although 
Emilie  died  In   1954. 

Also  surviving  are  the  20-year-old  Diligenti 
qulnU  of  Argentina. 

Dr.  Berbos  said  Mrs.  Fischer  would  not  try 
to  nurse  her  babies  because  they  are  too 
small.  Their  first  food  will  be  a  formula  of 
glucose  and  water  and  they  will  be  put  on 
a  straight  formula  later,  he  said. 

The  hospital  telephone  jangled  with  calls 
from  proud  townsfolk  who  wanted  to  of- 
fer congratulations.  Merchants  called  In 
with  offers  of  free  layettes.  At  the  10-room 
Fischer  home  2  miles  ouUlde  town,  calls 
poured  In  from  Canada.  Mexico,  New  York, 
and  Chicago. 

A  neighbor,  Eleanor  Helntzman,  bustled 
about  taking  care  of  the  three  oldest  chil- 
dren, Julie,  Danny,  and  Charlotte,  «.     The 
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two  others,  Evalyn,  4,  and  DenLse,  3,  were 
with  their  grandparenU  In  Hecla,  S.  Dak. 

"There  hasn't  been  any  history  of  twins 
in  either  side  of  the  family,"  Mrs.  Helntzman 
said.  "But  I  guess  they've  made  up  for  lost 
time  with  the  qulnU." 


[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Sept.  16,  1963] 

Quints,    Bobn    to    Wirx    or    Clerk,    Doing 
Well — Soutm  Dakota  Babies  Ark  Baptizeo 

Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  September  14. — Quin- 
tuplets were  bom  today  to  Mrs.  Andrew 
Fischer,  30,  wife  of  an  $80-a-week  shipping 
clerk. 

The  babies — four  girls  and  a  boy — ap- 
peared normal  and  seemed  to  be  doing  well 
In  their  Isolettes.  These  are  Individual 
chambers  In  which  oxygen,  temperatiire  and 
humidity  are  rigidly  controlled. 

The  qulntupleU  were  baptized  and  con- 
firmed this  afternoon  by  Catholic  Bishop 
Lambert  Hoch  who  said  they  showed  "loU  of 
vitellty"  when  he  dabbed  them  with  holy 
water. 

all  in  good  condition 

They  appeared  to  remain  in  good  condition 
well  into  the  72-hour  period  cited  by  doctors 
as  the  critical  time  of  their  lives. 

They  were  born  about  2  months  pre- 
maturely. 

If  all  survive,  they  apparently  will  be  the 
first  U.S.  qulnte  to  live  beyond  infancy,  al- 
though records  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation are  not  clear  on  some  old  cases. 

The  lone  boy  was  named  James  Andrew, 
the  girls  all  named  Mary.  They'll  receive 
second  names  later. 

The  babies  were  placed  in  Isolettes  after 
their  births  between  1 :58  and  3:01  a.m. 

estimates  weights 

Dr.  James  Berbos,  who  delivered  the  babies, 
said  he  estlmaUd  their  welghU  at  a'/,  to  3 
pounds  for  the  girls,  about  4  pounds  for  the 
boy. 

"The  next  few  days  are  the  most  crucial," 
he  told  assembled  newsmen.  "They  were 
born  prematurely  and  their  systems  are  pre- 
mature.    We  are  watching  them  closely." 

Dr.  Berbos  said  the  boy — bom  fourth — was 
a  breech  delivery,  that  is,  feet  first,  so  there 
was  concern  for  the  fifth.  "But  she  was  the 
smallest  and  the  last  delivery  was  the  easi- 
est." No  surgical  assistance  was  needed,  he 
said. 

He  said  feeding  of  the  babies  Is  not  planned 
untU  24  to  48  hours  after  birth. 

MESSAGES  POUR  IN 

Messages,  glfU  and  fiowers  poured  Into 
the  northeastern  South  Dakota  city  from 
far  reaches  of  the  Nation. 

Odds  against  birth  of  qulntupleU  are 
about  42  million  to  1. 

Birth  of  the  South  Dakota  qulntupleU 
followed  by  a  week  a  similar  birth  In  Vene- 
zuela. Only  two  seU  of  qulntupleU  born  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere  have  survived  In- 
fancy— the  famed  Dlormes  of  Canada  In 
1934  and  the  Diligent!  children  in  Argen- 
tina In  1943. 

Mr.  Fischer  and  his  wife  have  five  other 
children,  ages  3  to  7.  The  family  lives  on 
a  small  farm  ouUlde  the  city  where  they 
keep  a  couple  of  cows. 

Sister  M.  Andre,  director  of  nursing  at  St. 
Luke's  HosplUl,  said  one  of  the  dangers  to 
the  qulntupleU  Is  hyaline  membrane — a 
lung  condition  that  sometimes  develops  In 
premature  babies.  This  alBictlon  led  to  the 
death  of  President  Kennedy's  second  son  sev- 
eral weeks  ago. 

Mrs.  Fischer  was  brought  to  the  hoepiui 
last  Wednesday  and  was  Informed  of  the 
likelihood  of  qulntupleU  that  night. 

"About  a  half  hoxur  afUr  the  doctor  told 
her,  she  started  crying  and  cried  all  night," 
said  the  38-year-old  father. 

As  for  himself.  Mr.  Fischer  said,  "I  was 
shook." 


Aberdeen,  a  city  of  some  23,000,  was  a-twlt- 
ter  with  the  news.  Offers  of  assistance  for 
the  family  were  sent  to  the  city's  daily  news- 
paper and  radio  stations.  One  contractor 
gave  a  check  for  $500. 

MerchanU  volunteered  clothing  and  a  new 
washer  and  dryer.  Relatives  pitched  in  to 
milk  the  cows  and  tend  the  five  other  young- 
sters while  Mr.  Fischer  sought  sleep. 

Mrs.  Fischer  was  "tired  and  emotionally 
upset,  but  happy,"  said  a  hosplUl  aid. 

The  first  birth,  a  girl,  came  at  1:58  ajn. 
The  boy  was  the  fovirth  bom;  the  fourth 
girl  was  born  at  8:01  a.m. 

Mr.  Fischer  said  he  had  not  known  of 
any  multiple  births  in  his  or  his  wife's 
families.  His  other  children  are  Danny,  7; 
Charlotte,  6;  Julie,  5;  Evelyn,  4,  and  De- 
nlse,  8. 

"I  don't  make  the  most  money  In  the 
world  and  It  does  present  some  problems," 
Mr.  Fischer  said  of  the  sudden  expansion 
of  his  family,  but  that  was  before  the  offers 
of  help  started  to  po\ir  In.  He  said  he  moved 
to  the  farm  to  keep  cows  and  cut  down  on 
the  milk  bill  for  the  youngsUrs. 

Dr.  Berbos  said  X-rays  last  Wednesday 
confirmed  the  presence  of  qulntupleU.  He 
alerted  the  hospital,  which  ordered  In  extra 
equipment. 

DOWNS)    FLKNTT    or    COFTEE 

Mr.  Fischer  said  he  seldom  drinks  coffee, 
but  downed  plenty  of  it  and  smoked  two 
packs  of  cigarettes  while  waiting  the  births 
during  early  hours  today. 

"Keep  a  pot  of  coffee  on  the  stove,"  he  told 
hospital  aids  before  heading  home  to  give 
his  other  children  the  news. 

Mrs.  Fischer  Is  a  5-foot-6  redhead.  Both 
she  and  her  husband  grew  up  In  this  area. 

The  Fischers  live  In  a  rented  nine-room 
farmhouse,  a  bit  nmdown,  about  a  mile 
northwest  of  the  city. 

The  other  children — ilke  almost  everyone 
else — could  hardly  believe  It  when  they 
heard  the  news.  Then  they  thought  things 
over  and  grinned. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Sept.  15.  19631 
Quints'  Wrabt  Fathxr  Still  Dazsd  bt  It  All 

Aberozkn,  8.  Dak.,  September  14. — Andrew 
Fischer,  the  38-year-old  father  of  quln- 
tupleU, had  a  weary  answer  today  when 
asked  his  future  plans: 

"I'd  like  to  go  to  bed." 

Mr.  Fischer  said  he  had  been  up  all  night, 
the  telephone  was  ringing  constantly,  and 
reporters  were  coming  and  going. 

He  had  a  dazed  look. 

He  knows  he  has  qulntupleU,  all  right, 
but  the  ramifications  hadn't  begun  to  soiUt 
In. 

The  father  of  5  children  already  ob- 
viously tiadn't  gotten  used  to  suddenly  be- 
coming the  father  of  10. 

Mr.  Fischer's  parenU  were  proud,  but  also 
a  little  dazed. 

Mrs.  John  Fischer,  a  small  brown-eyed 
woman  of  63,  said : 

"I  Just  dont  know  what  to  say." 

The  elder  Fischers  knew  Thursday  night 
that  qulntupleU  were  Imminent  in  the 
family. 

Grandma  Fischer  got  the  word  by  tele- 
phone. She  cried  the  news  to  her  husband 
ouUlde. 

"What  are  you  crying  for?"  he  asked. 
"I'm  happy  about  it." 

The  elder  Mr.  Fischer  spent  the  night 
praying  that  everything  would  be  all  right 
for  the  expected  InfanU  and  the  rest  of  the 
family. 

Danny,  who  Is  almost  8,  was  the  only  boy 
in  the  family  until  this  morning.  He  didnt 
have  much  to  say  about  the  change. 

When  Mr.  Fischer's  children  first  heard 
the  news  they,  like  everyone  else,  couldnt 
believe  it. 

They  just  looked  at  each  other  and 
grinned. 


Later,  they  decided  It  was  going  to  be  Just 
fine — each  would  have  a  pet. 

President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  learned  of  the 
birth  at  Newport,  R.I.,  and  wired  congratu- 
lations. 

The  message  said: 

"Please  accept  our  best  wishes  and  hearty 
congratulations  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth 
of  your  qulntupleU.  It  is  an  event  of  great 
national  pride.  We  wish  Mrs.  Fischer  a 
speedy  convalescence  and  we  wish  for  the 
continues  satisfactory  progress  of  the  In- 
fanU. "President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy." 

An  aid  to  Senator  Karl  Mundt,  Republi- 
can, of  South  Dakota,  offered  his  assistance. 
And    Aberdeen    Majror    J.    Clifton    Hurlbert 
proclaimed  it  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Fischer 
Day"  in  the  city. 

Senator  Mundt  also  sent  a  congratulatory 
telegram  to  the  parenU.  saying,  "Heartiest 
congratulatloDS  on  your  amazingly  happy 
event.  You  have  put  Aberdeen  on  the  world 
map.  Mrs  Mundt  Joins  me  in  extending  the 
best  of  good  wishes  for  a  happy  future  for 
your  whole  family." 


[From  the  Washington  Star,  Sept.  15,  1963] 
Venezuelans  Congratulate  the  Fischers 
Mabacaibo,  Venezuela. — The  parenU  of 
Venezuela's  qulntupleU  congratulated  the 
Andrew  Fischers  of  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  yester- 
day on  the  births  of  theirs. 

"Is  that  so?"  said  Efren  Prleto  when  told 
the  news.  "We  are  happy.  We  congratulate 
them." 

Mr.  Prleto  was  with  his  wife,  Ines,  In  her 
room  at  the  university  hosplUl  where  their 
five  boys  were  born  last  Satxirday. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Sept.  15,  1963] 

Annttte  Dionne  Thrilled  bt  Birth  or 

U.S.  Quints 

Montreal,  September  14. — Annette  Allard 
roused  her  husbaq^,  Germain,  from  a  late 
morning  sleep  today  to  tell  him  about  the 
birth  of  qulntupleU  in  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 

"Isn't  It  thrilling?"  she  asked.  Annette  la 
one  of  the  five  Dionne  qulntupleU  born  May 
28,  1934,  in  Callander,  Onterlo. 

"She  was  really  excited  about  it,"  Mr.  Ger- 
main said  later,  telling  about  his  wife's  reac- 
tion to  the  South  Dakota  births. 

"She  said  she  would  like  to  see  them,  and 
write  them  to  wish  them  luck  and  extend  her 
congratulations,"  he  said.  "I  haven't  sxxsken 
to  the  other  Dionne  qulnU,  but  I  know  they 
were  all  pretty  excited  about  the  Venezuela 
qulnU." 

The  other  surviving  Dionne  qulntupleU  are 
Yvonne,  a  nun  in  Moncton,  New  Brunswick; 
Ceclle,  wife  of  Philippe  Langlois,  and  Marie, 
Mrs.  Florlan  Houle.  The  fifth  quint,  Emllle, 
died  August  ao,  1954. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Sept.  15,  1963] 

Quint  Family  Flooded  by  Town's  Aid 
Ofters 

Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  September  14. — When  a 
couple  of  your  neighbors  suddenly  have  a 
family  of  10  kids  under  8  years  old,  you  stop 
In  amazement  for  a  moment — then  pitch  In 
to  help  out. 

That's  the  way  It  was  with  Aberdeen  resl- 
denU  today  as  they  q;>arkled  in  the  spot- 
light of  worldwide  attention  with  the  birth 
of  qulntupleU  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew 
Fischer. 

Aberdeen,  which  calls  itself  "The  Hub 
City."  has  made  the  Andrew  Fischers  a  com- 
munity project. 

Donations?    You  name  It. 

Three  banks  have  kicked  in  savings  ac- 
counU  ranging  from  $10  to  $100  each.  A 
barbersbip  promisee  free  halrcuU,  grocery 
stores  have  lined  up  baby  food  by  the  case, 
a  five-and-ten,  $100  worth  of  toys. 


rLOOD  or  oi 

A   trading  sUmp   center   toesed   in   25.000 

stamps,  there's  $250  worth  of  dry  cleaning. 
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color  portraits,  a  fw»  theater  paas  and  the 
telephone  company  says  It  wlU  put  In  a  free 
extension  phone  for  a  year. 

The  Fischers  rent  a  four-bedroom  farm- 
house somewhat  In  need  of  repair— several 
offers  promised  paint  and  cash  for  a  new 
house  or  remodeling  of  the  old. 

"The  whole  town  Is  sparkUng."  one  resident 

said.     "Breryone  U  happy  for  them."     

Ber  WUllam  Neurath,  pastor  of  8acr«l 
Heart  CathoUc  Church,  said  he  plans  to  al- 
lude to  the  qulnU"  birth  In  tomorrows 
sermon. 

"It's  a  great  event."  he  said.  ,     w     * 

AberdeSn  Is  a  clean  UtUe  city  of  about 
23  000,  noted  mostly  as  one  of  the  pheasant^ 
hxintlng  capitals  of  South  Dakota  each  fall. 
It's  a  distribution  center  for  the  area  s  live- 
Btock  and  farming  business,  and  has  a  State 
college  and  a  Junior  college. 

QT7AOS    BOSN    IN    I  SSI 

But  It  has  never  had  quintuplets,  although 
a  set  of  quadruplets  was  bom  In  the  same 
hospital  In  1981.  All  survived  and  are  mar- 
ried with  children  of  their  own.  ^   __     , 

Mary  Ann  Fischer,  object  of  the  burst  of 
attention  for  her  five  babies.  »^a«  ^f ,» 
bowler  of  note  In  Aberdeen  leagues  and  Is  an 
expert  at  vegeUble  preserving  and  other  do- 
mestic duties.  _  _      ^.  , 

She  put  up  100  quarts  of  dlU  plck|es  this 
fall,  along  with  uncounted  Jars  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  t\-v 

She  U  a  native  of  nearby  Hecla,  S.  Dak. 
Andrew  Fischer  was  born  In  Unton.  N.  Dak. 
They  were  married  May  14,  1966,  In  Aberdeen. 

til  Fischer  has  been  employed  by  the 
Nash-Flnch  Co.,  a  wholesale  grocery  firm,  for 
the  last  18  years. 
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The  Venezuelan  Government  has  Indicated 
it  win  help  Mr.  de  Prleto  with  hU  suddenly 
expanded  responsibilities. 


(From  the  Washington  Star,  Sept.  15,  1963) 
DisTUCT's    Om-T    OtJiNTS    SvnvrvTD    fo«    8 

HotJBS  I 

The  only  known  set  of  quintuplets  ever 
born  In  the  District  Uved  Just  a  few  hours, 
according  to  available  and  Incomplete  rec- 
ords. 

That  was  on  March  27  and  28,  1945.  when 
Mrs  Ada  H.  Turner,  then  36,  gave  birth  to 
nve  tiny  girls,  each  weighing  from  1  to  IVa 
pounds,  at  Freedmens  Hospital.  The  In- 
fants w-re  2V4  months  premature. 

The  first  was  bom  at  10:40  pjn.  to  the  wife 
of  Harold  Tumer.  a  Bureau  of  Standards 
clerk  and  all  had  been  bora  within  the  next 
17  minutes.  AU  died,  despite  efforts  of  the 
hoq>ltal  staff  to  save  them,  by  6  ajn.  the  i 
next  day.  ' 

MedicaUy.  qulntupleU  are  a  41.5  mlUlon- 
to-1  shot  and  only  five  other  sets  are  known 
to  have  been  bom  In  the  United  States  since 
1880  Quintuplet  births  occurred  In  Ken- 
tucky m  1896.  1914  and  1948.  In  Montlcello, 
111    In  1880  and  In  Texas  In  1959. 

Thi  birth  of  the  thriving  South  Dakota 
qulnte  to  Mrs.  Andrew  FlschCT  was  the  sec- 
ond time  it  had  happened  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  within  a  week.  Another  set  was 
bom  September  7  In  Venezuela  to  Mrs.  Inez 
Marie  Cuervo  de  Prleto.  34.  who,  like  Mrs. 
Fischer  already  had  five  children. 

Only  twice  before  In  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere have  qtantuplets  svu-vlved  Infancy. 
The  five  Dloime  sisters  became  world  sen- 
sations and  were  declared  natural  resourceal 
of  Canada  when  they  were  bom  In  1934. 
Four  of  them  are  still  alive.  The  other  sur- 
viving quints  were  bom  In  Buenos  Aires,  Ar- 
gentina. In  1943  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franca 
Dlllgentl.  Mr.  Dlllgentl  Is  a  millionaire, 
whereas  the  Dlonnes  were  as  poor  as  thfl 
Venezuelan  family. 

Having  the  wealth  to  do  so,  Mr.  Dlllgentl 
kept  hU  brood  pretty  much  out  of  sight  and 
they  grew  up  unaffected  by  the  turmoil  thelf 
birth  created.  The  Dlonnes  more  or  les# 
grew  up  In  a  goldfish  bowl  and  It  cannot  b* 
said  that  their  exploitation  brought  then> 
total  happiness. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  16,  1963) 

QuINTUPLrrS     BOEN     IN     SOUTH     DAKOTA— 30- 

YcAa-Ou)  MoTHEB  or  Pnrx  Oivxs  Bikth  to 
Poua  Onu-s  and  a  Bot 
AsxaoxxM.  S.  Dak..  September  14.— The  30- 
year-old  wife  of  an  Aberdeen  shipping  clerk 
gave  birth  to  quintuplets  today. 

The  doctor  attending  Mrs.  Andrew  Fischer 
^Id  the  first  72  hours  of  the  Infants'  lives 
•would  be  the  most  crlUcal  ones.  However, 
he  said  the  quintuplets— foxir  girls  and  a 
boy— appeared  healthy  and  normal. 

Three    previous    Instances    of    quintuple 

irths   have    been    reported    In    the   United 

itates,   but  none  of   the   children  survived 

infancy.     Quintuplets  occur  about  once  In 

million  births. 

The  births  here  followed  by  a  week  the 
bUth  of  quintuplet  boys  In  Venezuela. 
QuadrupleU  were  bora  to  a  woman  In  Jack- 
son Miss.,  a  week  ago  and  a  report  from 
Iran  said  quadrupleU  were  born  there  today. 
Only  two  sets  of  quintuplets  born  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere  have  survived  Infancy— 
the  Dlonnes  of  Canada,  born  In  1934,  and  the 
DUlgentl  children  In  Argentina,  born  in  1943. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fischer  have  five  other  chil- 
dren, aged  3^  to  7.  The  famUy  lives  on  a 
small  farm  outside  the  city  where  they  keep 
a  couple  of  cows. 

The  eldest  son,  Danny,  on  hearing  of  the 
birth,  shouted: 

"I  wanted  a  brother  and  I  got  one." 
In     Newport,     RJ..     President     Kennedy 
learned  of  the  birth  of  the  five  children  and 
sent  a  telegram  of  congratulations  to  the 
Fischers. 

Sister  M.  Andre,  director  of  nursing  at 
St.  Luke's  Hospital,  said  one  of  the  dangers 
to  the  quintuplets  was  hyaline  membrane,  a 
limg  condition  that  sometimes  develops  In 
premature  babies.  This  affliction  led  to  the 
death  of  President  Kennedy's  second  son 
some  weeks  ago. 

The  Fischer  babies  were  about  2  months 
premature.  Mrs.  Fischer  was  brought  to  the 
hospital  last  Wednesday  and  was  informed 
of  the  likelihood  of  qulntupleU  that  night. 
"About  a  half  hour  sifter  the  doctor  told 
her,  she  started  crying  and  cried  all  night." 
the  38-year-old  father  said. 
As  for  himself,  Mr.  Fischer  said,  "I  was 

sho<*."  _^^ 

Aberdeen,  a  city  of  some  23,000  In  north- 
eastern South  DakoU.  was  excited  by  the 
news.  Offers  of  assistance  for  the  family 
poured  Into  Its  dally  newspaper  and  radio 
stations.     One  contractor  sent  In  a  check  for 

$500. 

Merchants  volunteered  clothing  and  a  new 
washer  and  drier.  Relatives  pitched  In  to 
milk  the  cows  and  tend  the  other  youngsters 
while  Fischer  tried  to  sleep. 

Mrs.  Fischer  was  described  afterward  by  a 
hospital  aid  as  "tired  and  emotionally  up- 
set, but  happy." 


Mr  Fischer  said  he  moved  to  the  farm  to 
keep  cows  and  cut  down  on  the  family's  milk 

bill. 

Dr  James  Berbos  headed  the  medical  team 
handling  the  deliveries.  He  said  there  had 
been  some  difficulty  because  the  fourth  of  the 
five  was  a  breech  delivery. 

Dr.  Berbos  said  X-rays  last  Wednesday 
confirmed  the  presence  of  quintuplets.  He 
alerted  the  hospital,  which  ordered  extra 
equipment. 

TUKNS  COmX  DBINKXH 

Mr  Fischer  said  he  seldom  drank  coffee. 
But  he  downed  plenty  of  It  and  smoked  two 
packs  of  cigarettes  while  awaiting  the  births 
at  the  hospital. 

"Keep  a  p)Ot  of  coffee  on  the  stove,"  he  told 
hospital  aids  before  heading  home  to  give 
his  other  chUdren  the  news.  The  family 
lives  m  a  rented,  slightly  randown  farm- 
hovise  about  a  mile  northwest  of  here. 

J4rs.  Fischer,  a  6-foot-6  redhead,  and  her 
husband  grew  up  In  this  area. 

Her  babies  were  the  first  quintuplets  born 
In  the  United  States  since  five  girls  were 
born  to  Mrs.  CecUea  Hannan  In  San  Antonio. 
Tex  October  20,  1959.  Four  of  the  InfanU 
dies  within  10  hours  of  birth,  the  last  about 
18  hovu»  after  birth. 

Mrs.  Hannan  was  27  at  the  time.  Her 
husband,  Charles,  was  an  Air  Force  lieuten- 
ant. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  15,  19631 
FiscHXK  Marrixd  in  1956 

Abkhdxin,  S.  Dak.,  September  14.— Andrew 
Fischer,  who  has  worked  for  the  last  18  years 
for  the  Nash-Flnch  Co.,  a  wholeisale  grocer 
here  was  bora  In  Unton,  N.  Dak.,  and  grew 
up  in  Eagle  Butte.  S.  Dak.,  about  180  miles 
west  of  here. 

Mrs.  Fischer,  the  former  Mary  Ann  Brady, 
Is  the  daughter  of  a  farmer.  She  lived  near 
Hecla,  S.  Dak. 

They  were  married  May  14,  1955. 

Mr.  Fischer  said  the  youngsters  would  be 
baptized  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  without 
names.  Later,  when  they  are  able  to  leave 
the  hospital,  he  said,  they  will  be  baptized 
again  at  a  church. 


sixth  took  about  an  houx 

The  first  to  be  bora,  a  girl,  arrived  at  1:58 
a.m.  The  boy  was  the  fourth  born.  The 
fourth  girl  was  bora  at  3:01   o'clock. 

The  babies  were  immediately  placed  In  Iso- 
lettes,  Individual  chambers  that  control  oxy- 
gen, temperature,  and  humidity.  They  will 
not  be  weighed  for  a  day  or  two  and  will 
probably  not  be  fed  untU  at  least  tomorrow, 
the  usual  procedure  In  premature  births. 
The  Infants  have  not  been  named  as  yet. 

Mr.  Fischer  said  he  had  not  known  of  any 
multiple  births  In  hU  or  his  wife's  famines. 
Besides  Danny,  his  other  children  are  Char- 
lotte. 6:   June,  5;   Evelyn,  4.  and  Denlse.  3. 

"I  don't  make  the  most  money  In  the  world 
and  It  does  present  some  problems. "  Mr. 
Fischer  said.  Relatives  said  he  earns  less 
than  $100  a  week. 


DETERMINATION  BY  JURY  OF  THE 
AMOUNT  OP  JUST  COMPENSATION 
FOR  LAND  REQUIRED  BY  NASA 
Mr.  STENNIS.    Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  my  colleague,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  accord  to  defendants  in  actions  by 
the  Federal  Government  for   the  con- 
demnation of  real  property  for  public 
use  the  right  to  a  determination  by  a 
jury  of  the  amount  of  just  compensation. 
Almost  2  years  ago.  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  AdministraUon  an- 
nounced that  it  would  establish  a  rocket 
testing  faciUty  in  south  Mississippi,  ac- 
quiring fee  simple  title  to  13,200  acres 
in  the  actual  test  site  area,  and  an  ease- 
ment in  about  126,000  acres  in  the  so- 
called  buffer  zone.     Since  the  original 
announcement,  NASA  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,   its  land  acquisition  agent, 
have  determined  that  it  will  acquire  out- 
right title  to  a  portion  of  the  property 
in  the  buffer  zone. 

In  the  period  of  time  since  the  original 
announcement,  the  property  has  been 
appraised,  negotiations  undertaken,  and 
many  settlements  made.  Congress  has 
appropriated,  of  Course,  the  money  to 
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buy  the  land  or  the  interest  therein  to 
be  acquired. 

In  a  number  of  cases,  however,  there 
is  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  landowners  and  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers as  to  the  actual  value  of  the 
property  to  be  acquired.  In  such  cases 
where  the  landowners  and  the  Engineers 
fail  to  negotiate  a  settlement,  a  condem- 
nation suit  in  Federal  court  is  filed  and 
a  trial  is  held  to  determine  the  value  of 
the  land  and  the  amount  to  be  received 
by  the  landowner  for  the  property  taken. 

Under  the  present  law,  covered  by  rule 
71A(h)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure,  the  landowner  may  demand 
a  trial  by  jury  of  the  Issue  of  just  com- 
pensation : 

Unless  the  court  In  Its  discretion  orders 
that,  because  of  the  character,  location  or 
quantity  of  the  property  to  be  condemned, 
or  for  other  reasons  in  the  Interest  of  justice, 
the  Issue  of  compensation  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  a  commission  of  three  persons  ap- 
pointed by  It. 

Mr.  President,  these  people  are  the  vic- 
tims of  circumstance.  The  Government 
is  taking  their  land  for  a  public  purpose. 
They  are  not  seeking  to  sell  their  prop- 
erty. Since  the  announcement  of  the 
Government  facility,  they  have  had  to 
try  to  buy  other  property  to  replace  that 
taken  from  them  and  have  watched  ad- 
joining land  increase  in  price.  The  value 
of  property  is  the  subject  of  honest  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  among  landowners, 
real  estate  experts,  and  others.  In  such 
cases,  it  is  only  fair  that  those  who  are 
having  to  sell  their  property,  against 
their  will,  should  have  a  jury  to  deter- 
mine the  value  and  the  issue  of  Just 
compensation. 

I  am  hopeful  that,  under  the  present 
law,  the  court  will  grant  a  jury  trial  in 
all  cases  where  the  landowner  requests 
it.  I  believe  this  will  be  the  case.  But 
I  strongly  feel  that  a  landowner  in  these 
circumstances  is  entitled  to  a  Jury  trial 
as  a  matter  of  right.  It  is  the  fair  way. 
It  is  just.    It  is  the  American  way. 

My  bill  will  insure  that  every  land- 
owner whose  property  is  taken  by  the 
United  States  under  the  power  of  emi- 
nent domain  will  be  entitled  to  have  a 
jury  to  decide  the  issue  of  just  compen- 
sation, by  filing  a  request  for  a  jury  trial. 
I  think  one  whose  property  is  taken 
against  his  will  is  entitled  to  a  jury  trial 
and  the  assurance  it  will  give  him. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  committee 
and  the  Senate,  in  their  wisdom,  will  act 
upon  this  bill  at  an  early  date  so  that 
these  landowners  can  be  assured  a  jury 
trial  should  they  request  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred.  | 

The  bill  <S.  §148)  to  amend  section 
1345.  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to 
accord  to  defendants  in  actions  by  the 
United  States  for  the  condemnation  of 
real  property  the  right  to  a  determina- 
tion by  a  jury  of  the  amount  of  just 
compensation,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Stknnis  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  EIastland)  ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


NOTICE  OP  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENT  OP  AG- 
RICULTURE APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  submitted  the  following 
notice  In  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL,  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  It  Is  my  intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  blU  (HJl.  6764) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964.  and  for 
other  purposes,  the  following  amendment, 
namely:  viz:  On  page  38,  between  lines  5 
and  6,  Insert  a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sec.  608.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936.  as  amended  (7  U.8.C.  904).  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "2  per  centum  per  annum", 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "3  per  centum 
per  annvim". 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  6  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  905) ,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "2  per  centum  per  annum"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof,  "3  per  centum  per 
annum". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  loans 
made  on  and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  House  bill  6754,  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  the  amendment  referred 
to,  see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


ENCOURAGING  REPORTS  PROM 
VIETNAM— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SORS  OF  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  weekend  we  heard  the  first  encour- 
aging reports  to  come  out  of  Vietnam  in 
many  weeks.  The  Diem  government  an- 
nounced that  martial  law  would  be  lifted 
in  South  Vietnam  at  noon  today,  and 
that  the  national  assembly  election, 
postponed  from  August  31,  would  be  re- 
scheduled for  September  27.  These  are 
welcome  and  encouraging  developments, 
as  is  the  report  that  most  of  the  Buddhist 
priests  that  were  jailed  have  now  been 
released. 

Although  we  cannot  jump  to  the  con- 
clusion that  these  measures  will  win  back 
ix>pular  support  for  the  Diem  govern- 
ment in  South  Vietnsmi,  we  can  hope  that 
the  regime  will  now  continue  to  move  In 
the  direction  indicated  by  these  latest 
developments.  If  the  Diem  government 
is  going  to  win  the  war  against  the  Viet- 
cong.  it  must  regain  the  support  of  its 
people. 

Last  Thursday,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  22  cosponsors,  I  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (8.  Res.  196)  providing  that,  unless 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  aban- 
doned policies  of  repression  against  its 
own  people  and  made  a  determined  and 
effective  effort  to  regain  their  support, 
military  and  economic  assistance  to  that 
Government  should  not  be  continued.  I 
left  the  resolution  on  the  table  until  this 
coming  Thursday  so  that  other  Senatc»^5 


could  join  in  cosponsorship.  Since  that 
time,  Uie  junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Edmondson],  the  junior  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalp],  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Haktks],  have  expressed  their  desire  to 
cosponsor  the  resolution.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  their  names  be  added. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  this 
brings  to  26  the  number  of  Senators  who 
now  sf>onsor  the  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch  published  in 
yesterday's  Sunday  Star  and  an  article 
written  by  Ted  Sell,  which  appeared  In 
this  morning's  Washington  Post,  which 
document  these  encouraging  changes  in 
South  Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star.  Sept.  16, 

1963] 

Dixiii  Wnx  End  Mabtial  Law 

Saigon.  VixrrNAM.  September  14. — Martial 
law  which  has  prevailed  in  South  Vietnam 
for  25  days  will  end  at  noon  Monday  and  ci- 
vilian agencies  will  resume  all  administrative 
functions,  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  an- 
nounced today. 

Even  while  student  unrest  was  reported 
expanding  to  the  countryside,  the  President 
rescheduled  for  September  27  a  National  As- 
sembly election  that  had  been  postponed 
from  Its  original  date,  August  31. 

Dropping  of  martial  law  would  be  one  step 
toward  a  return  to  normalcy  sought  by  the 
United  States,  a  worried  ally  of  President 
Diem's  administration  In  a  war  against  Com- 
munist guerrillas. 

UNTTED    STATES    WIXCOMES    NEWS 

In  Washington,  the  State  Department  wel- 
comed the  news  and  said  such  an  action 
would  be  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 

"We  have  not  yet  received  a  report  from 
our  Embassy  In  Saigon,"  the  Stete  Depart- 
ment spokesman  said  In  the  U.8.  Capital. 
"But  If  the  lifting  of  martial  law  means  that 
the  Vietnamese  Government  Is  moving  to 
undertake  constructive  measures  to  achieve 
adequate  support  to  win  the  war  and  to  In- 
stire  a  better  future  for  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple It  Is  a  step  In  the  right  direction.  We 
shall  be  watching  developments  In  Vietnam 
closely." 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  ^pt.  16.  1963) 

VizT   Troops   Stabt   Leaving   Saicoit.   Police 

Al£kt   as  Maktiai.  Law   Ends 

(By  Ted  Sell) 

Saigon,  September  16. — Vietnamese  troops 
are  slowly  being  withdrawn  from  key  points 
In  this  troubled  city  as  the  end  of  25  days 
of  martial  law  approaches. 

Several  schools  where  major  student  de- 
monstrations erupted  recently  remained  un- 
der guard  today  but  even  Government  units 
at  these  sites  have  been  greatly  reduced  In 
size. 

Rifle  squads  now  patrol  areas  where  a  few 
days  ago  full  companies  were  on  guard. 

Most  of  the  Buddhist  priests  arrested  last 
month  In  a  series  of  raids  on  Pagodas  have 
been  released.  Secret  police  are  still  believed 
to  be  searching  for  a  few  alleged  ringleaders, 
however. 

coptees   against  virrcoNG 
No  one  seems   to   know   for  certain   how 
many  students  remain  in  custody.    One  gov- 
ernment spokesman  said  about  20  were  be- 
ing detained   but  student  leaders  said   the 
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Qgui«  WM  more  like  1.000.  perhmpe  »•  many 

tL»  2J600.  .     ^ 

President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  annoxinoed  yee- 
terdAy   that  martl*!  law  wlU  end   H  noon 

Monday.  _  __^ 

In  the  war  against  the  Vletcoof .  Oorem- 
ment  troops  launched  a  helicopter  strike  to- 
day but  the  resxilU  have  not  yet  been  dl»- 

^  A  VB.  mUlUry  epokeeman  said  that  de- 
spite Vietnam's  Internal  trouble*  with  the 
Buddhist*  and  students,  there  has  been  no 
noticeable  slackening  In  the  war  effort 
against  the  Communist  guerrillas. 

Most  of  the  soldiers  used  to  enforce  martial 
Uw  throughout  the  country  came  from  units 
in  rewrve  or  from  tho«  that  had  Just  re- 
turned from  lighting  the  Vletcong  and  were 

In  reet  camp. 

Thue  their  redeployment  to  cities  had  no 
immediate  effect  on  the  war  effort. 


But  one  source  cloee  to  the  mUlUry  said 
continued  use  of  these  troope  could  serloiisly 
hamper  future  op«^tlona.  He  said  the  sol- 
diers were  supposed  to  be  resting  but  Instead 
were  being  used  as  sentries. 

Meanwhile,  the  Vietnamese  Goremment 
launched  an  attack  on  Prince  Norodom 
Sihanouk  of  neighboring  Cambodia,  charg- 
ing  him   with   assisting   foes   of   the   Diem 

regime. 

A  former  paratroop  colonel  who  led  an 
unsooceMfui  attempt  to  unseat  Diem  in  1960 
and  an  air  force  lieutenant  who  bombed 
Dlems  palace  In  1962  are  believed  to  be  in 
Cambodia. 

The  Oovemment  today  openly  accused 
Cambodia  of  hatching  a  plot  to  topple  Diem. 


MESSAOB  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  communicated  to  the 
Senate  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Hon.  L«OH  H.  Oaviw.  late  a  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
transmitted  the  resolutions  of  the  House 
thereon.       ^^^^^^^__^_ 

ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RBCORD 
On  re<iue8t.  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  NELSON: 
News  release  No.  63-61.  from  his  office,  for 
Monday  afternoon  newspapers,  September  18. 
1963  dealing  with  the  revltallzatlon  of  the 
economy  of  northern  Wlaconeln,  Michigan. 
and  Minnesota. 


As  those  charged  with  governance,  we 
iftust  read  as  aulckly  as  we  can  the  les- 
sons of  such  tragic  events. 

First,  the  delay  in  civU  righU  legisla- 
tion clearly  cannot  be  JusUfied.  if  we  can 
possibly  avoid  it.    I  repeat  my  urging 
that  the  Senate  proceed  as  soon  as  the 
Commerce  Committee  reports  the  public 
accommodations  section  and   not  wait 
fbrthe  House  biU.  but  allow  the  House 
bill  to  come  in  during  the  course  of  de- 
Hate     This  will  accelerate,  in  my  Judg- 
ment consideration  of  civil  rights  legis- 
lation on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  not 
Ibss  than  4  weeks,  and  perhaps  more— 
ihich  is  extremely  important  time,  under 
tjhe  circumstances,  because  we  must  do 
everything  we  humanly  can  to  give  fair 
tedress  to  the  grievances  which  dictated 
the  demonstrations   and   the   meetings, 
igainst   which,   in  turn,   the   bombings 
have  been  directed. 

Second.  I  wish  to  identify  myself  with 
this  eloqu€>nt  statement  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King: 

I  am  convinced  that  unless  Immediate 
ttcps  are  t«<ken  by  the  Federal  Government 
io  restore.^  sense  of  confidence  In  the  pro- 
tectloa-tM  life,  limb,  and  property,  my  pleas 
taitpfall  on  deaf  ears  and  we  shall  see  In 
.^Slrmlngham  and  Alabama  the  worst  racial 
holocaust  the  Nation  has  ever  seen. 

In  short,  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King 
is  there  to  continue  his  policy  of  leader- 
ship in  terms  of  nonviolence.  He  needs 
jhelp,  and  I  urge  that  help  be  given  him. 

I  also  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  Mr.  Roy  Wilkins.  who 
sent  a  telegram  to  the  President  stating- 


\ 


The  shock,  outrage  and  anger  of  American 
citizens  of  both  races  at  this  callous  and 
deliberate  mass  murder  will  make  anything 
less  than  a  strongly  reinforced  clvU  rights 
bill  a  confession  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment Is  willing  to  occupy  a  specUtor  role 
In  the  life  and  death  struggle  a  beleaguered 
minority  la  waging 


THE  BOMBINGS  IN  BIRMINGHAM, 
ALA. 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
every  Senator  has  read  the  tragic  news 
from  Birmingham  this  morning.  What 
makes  it  even  more  tragic  is  the  part  of 
the  report  which  I  quote : 

None  of  the  60  bombings  of  Negro  property 
here  [i.e..  Birmingham  1  since  World  War  II 
have  been  solved. 

The  report  also  states  that  this  is  the 
21st  bombing  in  Birmingham  in  8  years; 
and  that  20  Negroes  have  been  hurt  in 
previous  attacks. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  are  confronted 
with  the  tragic  death  of  four  Negro  chil- 
dren  in  this  most  recent  bombing,  and 
the  death  of  two  others  in  Its  aftermath 


Third,  Governor  Wallace,  of  Alabama, 
cannot  escape  the  responsibility  for  en- 
couraging disrespect  for  law  in  Alabama, 
which  in  my  opinion  creates  a  climate 
which  at  least  makes  more  possible  events 
such  as  this  one. 

We  know  there  are  crackpots  and  as- 
sassins in  all  tense  situations.  But  when 
the  Governor  disregards  the  law.  his 
action  creates  a  moral  climate  which  is 
far  more  conducivfe  to  dreadful  acts  of 
this  sort. 

Plnally,  I  dare  hope  that  the  aroused 
religious  conscience  and  sense  of  fair- 
plan  of  Alabamlans  themselves  will  help 
the  Federal  Government— and  I  am  con- 
fident the  Federal  Oovemment  will  do 
everything  humianly  possible  imder  law — 
to  bring  the  perpetrators  of  this  bombing 
to  justice  more  quickly  than  otherwise 
could  be  done,  and  will  result  in  more 
condign  piinishment,  when  they  are 
caught  and  tried  to  full  accordance  with 
law.  I  do  not  favor  any  lynch  action; 
neither  does  anyone  else  who  is  in  his 
right  mind,  for  nothing  could  be  more 
calculated  to  injxire  the  country  to  such 

a  time  of  racial  tension.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  available  to  the  morning  hour  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  expired. 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
an  additional  2  mtoutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Lb  so  ordered. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  my  optolon  nothing  would  be 
more  likely  to  vitiate  the  cause  of  sin- 
cere  though    misguided — defenders    of 

Southern  traditions  than  the  dastardly 
act  which  took  place  yesterday.  So  I 
have  no  doubt  about  our  common  deter- 
mination to  prevent  further  actions  of 
that  sort  and  to  see  to  it  that  redress  is 
obtained  for  those  which  have  occurred. 
Thus.  I  have  tried  to  address  my  sug- 
gestions where  they  would  do  the  most 
good— in  areas  where  we  can  help.  We 
cannot  bring  back  to  life  the  children 
who  were  killed;  but  we  can  do  our  ut- 
most in  making  our  contribution,  as  far 
as  we  can,  to  the  prevention  of  future 
excesses  of  that  ktod. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  hate 
and  evil  were  on  the  march  yesterday 
in  a  bleak  and  unhappy  American  city. 
While  some  of  our  fellow  citizens  were 
worshiping  their  God.  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  barbarism  and  murder  snuffed 
out  the  lives  of  six  of  them. 

Presumably  this  Is  a  country  of  law. 
Elected  leaders  to  America  have  a  re- 
sponsibUity  to  lead.  When  they  are 
good  leaders,  follow  the  law.  and  act 
with  courage,  the  people  follow  them. 
When  they  are  bad  leaders,  when  they 
flout  the  law,  people  are  incUned  to  flout 
the  law,  too. 

The  shock  and  horror  of  the  acts  on 
Sunday  in  Birmingham,  in  all  their  In- 
credible evil,  excite  to  the  American  peo- 
ple a  desire  that  punishment  be  swift  and 
sure,  relentless  and  remorseless,  for  the 
crime  of  violence  was  a  national  crime,  a 
crime  against  all  the  American  people. 

All  we  can  do  in  connection  with  this 
tragedy  is  to  pray,  to  urge  the  American 
people  to  be  law  abiding,  and  to  urge 
upon  those  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bUity  of  enforcing  the  law.  to  ferret  out 
the  criminals  and  punish  them. 
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BOMBING  IN  BIRMINGHAM 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
bombing  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Bir- 
mingham yesterday  during  services  was 
both  reprehensible  and  outrageous. 
There  can  be  no  excuse  for  an  occiurence 
of  that  ktod  under  any  possible  clrcum- 
sUnces.  I  hope  that  those  who  are 
guilty  are  found  and  punished  according 
to  the  deserts  which  they  merit. 

In  my  opinion,  that  outrageous  actlwi 
does  not  represent  by  any  means  the 
feelings  of  the  great  majority  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Birnungham,  nor  does  it  repre- 
sent the  feelings  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  SUte  of  Alabama, 
nor  does  it  represent  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
That  act  is  something  which  no  one  can 
condone.    It  is  an  act  which  has  set  back 
the  difflcult  course  on  the  road  to  better 
race  relations.    I  am  glad  to  know  that 
not  only  is  the  Governor  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Wallace,  responding  to  the  request  of  the 
Birmingham    city    administration,    but 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Attorney  General  are  Ukewlse 
taking  an  active  and  intense  toterest. 


That,  of  course,  Includes  not  only  the 
dispatch  of  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  but  also,  in  suflQcient  number, 
members  of  the  FBI  to  probe  toto  this 
matter  to  find  the  culprits  who  are  guilty 
and  to  see  that  they  get  their  just  de- 
serts. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
majority  leafier  yield  to  me  briefly  on  the 
point  he  just  made? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  point  out  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  the  importance  of  civil 
rights  legislation.  The  1960  civil  rights 
law  dealtog  with  the  transportation  of 
explosives  across  State  lines  gives  the 
FBI  jurisdiction  in  this  very  case.  I 
point  that  out  to  the  leader  because  I 
know  he  feels  as  I  did  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  our  acting  seasonably.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Contrary  to  re- 
ix)rts  which  appear  to  the  press  from 
time  to  time  about  the  lack  of  toterest  of 
the  FBI  to  cases  of  the  kind  occurring  in 
Birmingham,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
has  no  doubt  whatsoever  in  his  own  mtod 
that  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  those  to 
his  agency  will  do  everything  to  their 
power  to  see  that  the  culprits  are  found 
and  punished. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  join  the  majority 
leader  in  that  statement. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  majority  leader.  This 
outrageous  and  disgraceful  occurrence  to 
Birmingham  is  certainly  a  great  tragedy 
for  the  whole  country  as  well  as  the  peo- 
ple of  Alabama  and  the  South.  Of 
course,  I  concur  to  what  the  majority 
leader  has  said. 


FUTURE  OF  THE  HISTORIC  BATTLE- 
SHIP "MISSOURI" 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
large  number  of  Mlssourians,  as  well  as 
others  throughout  the  country,  are  con- 
cerned with  the  future  of  the  historic 
battleship  Missouri,  on  which  the  Jap- 
anese instrument  of  surrender  was  signed 
by  General  MacArthur  and  Admiral 
Nlmitz  in  Tokyo  Bay  on  September  2, 
1945. 

This  ship,  which  has  played  such  an 
Important  role  to  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion, is  now  to  the  reserve  fleet  berth  of 
the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard  to 
Bremerton,  Wash. 

Many  believe,  however,  that  the 
Mighty  Mo  should  be  located  where  peo- 
ple would  have  a  real  opportunity  to  see 
It. 

One  of  these  Is  former  President  Harry 
S.  Truman,  who  recently  wrote  concern- 
tog  this  matter.  I  share  his  views  and 
hopes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
two  letters  to  that  end  be  printed  at  this 
potot  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Seftxmbkx  4,  1063. 
Mr.  Ores  C.  Wellkr, 
15734  SE.  26. 
Bellevue,  Wash. 

DiAR  Ma.  WEixni:  I  appreciated  most  high- 
ly the  copy  of  your  letter  to  the  editor  of 
Seattle  Post  Intelligencer  about  the  battle- 
ship Misaouri. 


I  cannot  understand  the  attitude  of  the 
people  In  charge  with  regard  to  the  battle- 
ship. It  Is  the  moet  beautiful  and  the  most 
famous  battleship  In  the  history  of  the  world 
and  I  woiild  like  to  see  It  stationed  where 
people  can  get  to  It  Instead  of  having  It  in 
a  "cloeet"  up  in  Puget  Sound  where  nobody 
can  see  It. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harkt  8.  Truman. 


BELLEVT7E,  WASH.,  AtlQUSt  27,  1963. 

Editor, 

The  Seattle  Post  InteUigencer, 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Dear  Sir:  Harry  Truman  Is  right  once 
again.  The  UJS.S.  Missouri  is  truly  In  a 
closet  In  Bremerton. 

This  past  weekend  my  wife  and  I  were 
cruising  with  another  couple  on  their  boat 
and  leisurely  seeing  the  sights  of  Puget 
Sound.  Among  the  sights  we  thought  we 
could  see  was  the  battleship  Missouri.  Al- 
though I  have  lived  here  for  a  number  of 
years  I  have  never  been  over  to  Bremerton 
to  see  this  national  monument.  The  idea 
of  cruising  by  seemed  a  good  one  and  we 
headed  down  Sinclair  Inlet.  Approaching 
the  long  line  of  mothballed  ships  we  ob- 
served a  sign  admonishing  all  to  stay  at 
least  150  feet  away.  Well  that  wasn't  too 
bad.  You  just  about  have  to  be  150  feet 
away  to  get  the  Missouri  In  the  proper  per- 
spective. As  we  passed  the  starboard  quar- 
ter we  took  a  couple  of  snapshots  of  the 
area  of  the  ship  where  the  World  War  II 
surrender  documents  were  signed.  As  we 
were  circling  around  the  stern  for  one  more 
quarterdeck  shot  we  observed  the  spectre  of 
a  gray  truck  with  a  police  type  flashing 
light  on  the  top  roaring  down  an  adjacent 
dock.  Men  emerged  arms  waving  toward  us. 
Another  truck  pulled  up  beside  It.  More 
people.  These  In  uniform.  Another  convoy 
of  bluejackets  dashed  down  to  a  nearby 
moored  landing  craft  which  soon  pulled  out 
to  accost  us.  Upon  intercepting  us  and 
radioing  the  boat's  registry  number  to  shore 
they  asked  If  we  took  any  pictures.  We  re- 
plied, that  we  had.  Such  plctiires  were 
"unauthorized"  and  the  film  must  be  de- 
stroyed perforce.  Reluctantly  we  opened  our 
cameras  and  removed  the  now  tainted  film. 
I,  at  the  sailor's  Instruction,  tossed  my  film 
cannlster  overboard.  We  told  the  patrol 
that  we  thought  the  Missouri  was  supposed 
to  be  a  totulst  attraction  which  the  public 
could  readily  see.  We  were  told  this  was  not 
so  and  that  we  would  have  to  vacate  the 
area  Immediately,  which  we  did. 

Now,  I  appreciate  national  security  and  I 
admire  the  alacrity  with  which  these  young 
fellows  responded  to  what  appeared  to  them 
to  be  a  breach  of  that  security.  But  if  tak- 
ing pictures  of  the  moet  photographed  area 
of  perhaps  the  Navy's  moet  photographed 
ship  Is  a  breach  of  security,  I  fall  to  see 
it.  The  Navy  may  well  say  that  the  ship 
Is  moored  In  company  with  other  ships 
and  thus  the  sum  total  Is  classified.  This 
only  reinforces  Truman's  "cloeet"  theory. 

Let's  face  it.  The  Missouri  is  an  attrac- 
tion. It  should  be.  Why  don't  they  moor 
It  so  that  people  can  see  It.  There  Is  an- 
other   large   ship,    the    U£.S.   , 

(I'U  omit  the  name  to  preserve  the  sensi- 
bilities of  Navy  security  people)  which  Is 
moored  In  stream  and  Isolated  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  group.  Why  not  trade  places 
with  the  Missouri7  Launches  from  the 
shipyard  could  carry  shore  visitors  out  to 
the  ship  and  pleasure  cruisers  from  the 
Seattle  area  could  bring  their  waterbome 
visitors  to  see  it.  It  wotild  be  a  lot  more 
accessible  there  to  a  lot  more  people  than 
it  Is  now.  If  we  cant  see  It  In  our  own 
backyard  then  let  San  Francisco  (or  St. 
Louis)  have  her. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Oaa  O.  WsLia. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REORGANIZATION 
MUCH  NEEDED.  MUCH  LOOKED  FOR 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday  the  Senate  Rules  Committee 
voted  to  report  favorably  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  1.  This  concurrent 
resolution  seeks  to  establish  a  Jotot  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress, to  study  and  reconunend  means  of 
streamlining  the  procedures  of  both 
Houses.  The  action  taken  by  the  Rules 
Committee  was  forward-looking  and  re- 
sponsible. 

I  congratulate  the  committee:  and  I 
announce  that  it  is  my  totention  to  do  all 
withto  my  power  to  obtato  congressional 
approval  of  the  resolution.  The  pace  of 
events,  Mr.  President,  ever  quickens. 
The  executive  and  judicial  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government  have  already 
taken  steps  to  Improve  the  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  with  which  they  handle 
their  responsibilities.  It  is  tocumbent 
upon  us  in  the  legislative  branch  to  do 
likewise.  Decisions  will  not  wait.  If  we 
do  not  make  them,  another  branch  will. 
It  is  our  constitutional  responsibility  to 
participate  fully  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  cannot  do  this  to  the  greatest 
effect  without  improvtog  our  procedures. 

Senators  will  remember  that  for  many 
months  I  have  been  concerned  with  the 
deepening  and  expanding  relationship 
between  Congress  and  the  sciences.  Re- 
peatedly I  have  pointed  out  that  the  two 
Houses  do  not  now  have  available  to 
them  the  scientific  advice  and  experience 
they  need  if  they  are  to  evaluate  to  a  re- 
sponsible manner  the  scientific  requests 
which  come  before  them. 

I  have  Introduced  proposed  legislation 
to  remedy  this  lack.  I  have  proposed 
the  creation  of  a  Congressional  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology.  I  am  pleased 
ttiat  14  Senators — both  Republicans  and 
Democrats — have  jotoed  to  cosponsorship 
of  this  completely  nonpartisan  proposal. 
In  making  this  proposal.  I  have  worked 
closely  with  two  Members  of  the  House, 
Representatives  Sibal  and  Widnall. 

The  Congressional  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  which  we  envision  would 
provide  an  todependent.  responsible,  and 
readily  available  means  of  obtalntog  sci- 
entific assistance  for  Congress.  The  pro- 
posal, we  hope,  is  based  on  the  real  and 
the  possible,  rather  than  the  ideal  and 
the  Impossible.  It  is  a  simple  proposal 
which  takes  into  account  the  bicameral 
nature  and  the  committee  structure  of 
Congress. 

The  Rules  Committee,  to  providtog 
such  excellent  leadership  for  the  cause 
of  congressional  reorganization,  took 
notice  of  congressional  needs  in  the  fields 
of  science  and  technology.  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  this  is  so.  I  am 
happy  that  my  efforts  to  this  field  were 
instrumental  to  brtogtog  this  problem 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee.  The 
committee,  to  reworking  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  1,  added  special 
language  which  makes  clear  that,  as 
part  of  its  responsibility,  the  Jotot  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  Congress 
shall  study  "the  furnishiiig  of  additional 
scientific  and  technological  advice  and 
assistance  to  Members  and  committees 
of  the  Congress." 
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The  taadequacy  of  communicaUona 
between  science  and  Congreaa  h«a  Jjeen 
recognized  on  both  sides— not  only  by 
the  Congress,  but  also  by  science.  Our 
efforts  have  received  substantial  ap- 
proval from  the  sdentiflc  community. 
As  an  example  of  this,  the  current  Issue 
of  Science  magazine  contains  an  excel- 
lent lead  editorial  in  which  the  proposed 
Congressional  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  is  discussed.  I  ask  unani- 
mous  consent  that  the  editorial  be  print- 
ed In  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CONCXESSIONAL    FRUSTRATION 

There  U   a  growing  feeling  among   Con- 
gressmen that  major  procediiral  and  organi- 
zational   changes    are    necessary   to   restore 
(Xmgress  to  a  position  of  power  comparable 
to    that     of     the    executive    and     judicial 
branches.     Part  at  this  unrest  comes  from 
congreartonal    dllBcultles    In    understanding 
and  dealing  with  research  and  development. 
Two    weeks   ago   Science   reported    a   Rules 
Committee  proposal  to  appoint  a  lelect  com- 
mittee to  investigate  Federal  research,  a  pro- 
posal that  Is  likely  to  be  Interpreted  as  an 
attack  on  research  support  and  management. 
This  InterpretaUon  may  accurately  represent 
tha  attitudes  of  some  supporters  of  the  pro- 
posed investigation,  but  it  U  not  the  whole 
Btory      Ssvsral   of  the  apo'OMon  have   long 
supported  governmental  scientific  and  edu- 
cational actlvlUes;  and  the  strongest  opposi- 
tion has  come  not  from  the  friends  of  re- 
search and  development  but  from  the  chair- 
men of  cotnmlttees  whose  power  might  be 
reduced  by  the  reorganlaaiUon  that  a  special     ^ 
coounlttee    might    propose.    In    short,    the    i 
argument  is  not  primarily  over  whetherre- 
Bearch  and  development  support  has  been 
too  generous  or  research  and  development 
funds  mishandled,  but  rather  over  how  Con- 
gress should  be  organised  to  carry  out  Its 
remxmslbmtles. 

OtMattefactlon  Is  also  evident  In  Senator 
BAMTLxrVm  proposal  for  a  congresrt*^  o«oe 
ol  science  and  technology  that  woJW  serve 
Congress  as  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology serves  the  President  and  the  execu- 
tive branch.  Earlier  agitation  for  a  Cabinet- 
level  Department  of  Science,  the  use  by  some 
committees  of  ad  hoc  panels  of  scientiflc 
advtara.  and  the  occasional  search  for  a 
□iialUtod  scientist  to  serve  on  a  coBamlttee 
staff  an  also  evidence  of  dissatiafactlon  with 
the  exlsttng  organization. 

InunedUte  and  sweeping  action  U  alto- 
gether unlikely,  but  as  frustration  grows,  so 
does  the  pressure  for  change.  There  Is  some 
opportunity  for  the  appointment  of  aclentlats 
as  members  at  committee  staffs,  but  it  wlU 
be  dllftcult  to  recruit  top-qtiallty  men;  such 
an  appointment  Is  not  an  accepted  part  oi 
a  sclentlsfB  career,  whereas  a  comparable 
appointment  Is  a  commonly  accepted  part  of 
the  career  of  a  lawyer  or  poUttcal  scientist. 
Some  weeks  ago  a  Science  editorial  ^P<*«» 
the  appointment,  perhaps  by  the  National 
Acadamy  of  Sctences.  of  a  rotating  panel  of 
devU's  advocates  who  would  give  Congress , 
Independent  advice  on  proposals  received 
from  the  executive  branch  and  lU  scientific 
consultants.  Senator  BAxn.rrr's  bill  would 
establish  a  permanent  group  of  scientific 
a*»lsers.  ,    ^        ^  ,_ 

Psrhaps  gradually,  but  certainly  not  Im- 
mediately, a  change  will  con»e  abomt.  for 
Congress  caano«  ooatlnuB  to  rely  primarily 
upon  the  weil -Informed  but  rarely  impartial 
advice  of  the  executive  agencies  Just  because 
It  Is  they  who  have  technlcaHy  qualified  staff 
members  and  consultants.  Senator  Bamxrrr 
statsd  the  problem  in  thU  way:  "It  Is  dls-4 
turbine  bat  true  that  a*  tHe  present  tlmei 
Congress  does  not  understand  science  an* 
It  Is  also  true  that  science  does  not  under- 
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sjtand  Congress.  Communication  between 
tilt,  two  must  be  improved.  •  •  •  Congress 
does  not  appreciate  the  Importance  of  scl- 
enttflc  decUions  and  as  a  result  they  are 
itiade  not  In  the  halls  ot  Congress  but  else- 
where, not  by  the  elected  representatives  but 
Dy  unknown  administrative  officials." 

The  fact  that  Congress  Is  growing  uneasy 
Sbout  Its  lack  of  scientific  and  technical 
competence  poses  two  problems  for  sci- 
entists. One  is  of  perhaps  special  concern 
to  poUtlcal  scientist*— to  consider  organiza- 
tional changes  that  will  help  Congress  to 
icqulre  a  greater  competence  In  dealing  with 
Jclentlflc  matters.  The  other  and  more 
general  problem  Is  for  sclentUts  to  consider 
tow  they  can  best  assist  Congressmen  and 
Ihelr  staffs  to  learn  more  about  science. 


DEATH  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 
GAVIN.  OP  PENNSYLVANIA 


'  Mr.  MirrCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
grieved  to  learn  of  the  passing  of  a  friend 
bnd  colleague  for  whom  I  had  great  re- 
Bpect  and  admiration.  Representative 
Lbok  H.  Gavin,  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  became  acquainted  with  him  during 
my  first  term  in  the  House.  10  years  ago. 
Although  we  sat  on  different  sides  of  the 
aisle,  we  worked  together  closely  on  many 
conservation  and  resource  matters. 
I    I  remember  when  Bernard  deVoto.  on 
behalf  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America,  the  National  Parks  Association. 
National    WUdllfe    Federation.   Wilder- 
ness Society  and  Wildlife  Management 
Institute,  presented  him  with  an  award 
for  distinguished  service    to  conserva- 
tion.   That  citation,  presented  on  July 
1 15,  1954.  read  as  follows: 
I      since  the  78th  Congress.  Lxow  H.  Gavin's 
:  continuing  Interest  has  been  the  promoting 
of  better  management  of  the  vast  treasures 
of  natural  resources  held  In  public  trust  by 
the    Federal    Government    and    In    assuring 
equal   privileges   for   all   who   would   benefit 
from  these  resources.     During  his  long  and 
active  career  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  he  has  become  known 
as  a  fecu-less  champion  of  the  national  forest 
system.     His  trademarks  are  his  firm  con- 
victions that,  consistent  with  sound  manage- 
ment policies,  the  privileges  of  aU  users  of 
the  national  forests  be  recognized,  and  his 
unyielding  stand  In  opposition  to  those  who 
would   obtain  special  privileges   at   the  ex- 
pense of  others.    He  has  been  a  forceful  ad- 
vocate of  the  appropriation  by  Congress  of 
adequate  funds  with  which  to  carry  out  the 
study  and  management  of  fish  and  game  re- 
sources on  these  public  lands.     In  recogni- 
tion at  his  outstanding  service  and  untiring 
efforts  to  secure  the  best  management  and 
wise  use  of  the  country's  natural  resources 
in  the  public  Interest,  the  undersigned  na- 
tional conservation  organizations  are  priv- 
ileged to  present  this  national  award  and  a 
bronze    plaque    to   Representative    Lsoif    H. 
GAvnv,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President,  since  shortly  after  com- 
ing to  the  Senate  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  continue  a  close  association  with  L«ow 
Gavin,  as  a  fellow  member  of  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Conservation  Commission.  I 
found  him  always  to  be  a  forceful, 
friendly,  and  articulate  champion  of 
those  who  sought  enhancement  of  our 
forests,  streams,  fish  and  wikUife,  and  a 
foe  to  be  reckoned  with  by  those  who 
sought  special  privilege  in  the  public 
domain. 

On  behalf  of  Mrs.  Metcalf  and  myself, 
I  extend  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Gavin  and  their  children. 


DEATH  OP  FORMER  SENATOR 
HATCH.  OP  NEW  MEXICO 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
my  sad  duty  to  inform  the  Senate  of  the 
death  yesterday  of  former  Senator  Carl 
A  Hatch  in  Albuquerque.  Carl  Hatch 
had  served  in  this  body  from  1933  to 
1949.  Thousands  of  people  knew  him  as 
a  fine  public  servant  In  both  the  legis- 
lative and  judicial  branches  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  as  a  warm  and  considerate 
man. 

Carl  Hatch  was  born  at  Klrwln,  Kans.. 
on  November  27,  1889.    He  served  as  as- 
sistant attorney  general  of  New  Mexico 
in  1917  and  1918.   He  was  then  appointed 
collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  dis- 
trict of  New  Mexico  in  1919.     He  was 
later   appointed   district   judge   of   the 
ninth  Judicial  district  of  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  on  January  1. 1923,  and  was 
elected  to  the  same  ofQce  In  1924  for  a 
6-year   term.     He   resigned   as  district 
judge  to  reenter  the  practice  of  law  on 
October  1.  1929.    Carl  Hatch  was  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  State  Central 
Committee  in  1930.     He  was  the  presi- 
denUal  elector  for  New  Mexico  In  1932. 
Senator  Hatch  was  appointed  to  the 
US.   Senate   by   Gov.   A.   W.   Hocken- 
hull  on  October  10. 1933.  to  flU  a  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  the  Hon- 
orable Sam  G.  Bratton:  and  later  was 
elected  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  In 
November  1934.    He  was  reelected  Sen- 
ator on  November  3.  1936,  and  served 
untU  1949. 

Carl  Hatch  was  best  known  nationally 
for  his  efforts  In  behalf  of  Improving  the 
character  of  partisan  politics  by  regu- 
lating campaign  contributions  and  politi- 
cal expenditures.  The  famous  Hatch 
Acts  were  the  result  of  his  activities  in 
this  field.  But  he  was  also  acUve  In  the 
interest  of  conservaUon,  agrlciilture,  and 
labor  legislation. 

After  completing  his  second  full  term 
In  the  Senate.  Senator  Hatch  did  not  seek 
reelection.  President  Truman  appointed 
him  a  Federal  district  Judge  in  New  Mex- 
ico and  he  was  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  January  17,  1949.  Carl  Hatch 
brought  distinction  and  diligence  to  the 
bench  just  as  he  brought  them  to  his 
tenure  In  the  Senate.  He  continued  to 
serve  as  Federal  judge  until  illness  led 
him  to  retire  earUer  this  year.  Thus. 
Carl  Hatch  completed  some  30  years  of 
faithful  and  effective  Federal  service. 

I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that  a  story 
about  Senator  Hatch's  passing  which  ap- 
peared In  the  New  York  Times  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ex-SiNAToa  Carl  Hatch  Debs;  an  Abvocaw 
or  Clean  PoLmcs— Dzmockat  or  New 
Mexico.  73,  Sekved  From  193S  to  1949— Two 
Acts  Namxd  Arrxa  Him 

AvBUQrrtxQux.  V.  Mex..  September  15.— 
Former  Senator  Carl  A.  Hatch  died  today  In  a 
hospital  at  the  age  of  73.  A  Democrat,  he 
served  from  1933  to  1949. 

Mr.  Hatch,  who  became  a  Federal  district 
judge  after  leaving  the  Senate,  retired  from 
the  bench  about  5  months  ago.  He  had  been 
suffering  from  pulmonary  emphysema,  a 
chronic  lung  disease,  and  was  hospitalised 
last  week. 
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He  Is  survived  by  his  widow,  the  former 
Ruth  Cavlness;  a  son.  Stewart:  a  daughter. 
Miss  Marsha  Leet.  and  nine  grandchildren. 

BILLS  PASSXD  IK  1S39  AM1>  1S40 

Senator  Hatch  was  a  champion  of  cleaner 
elections.  He  was  the  author  of  Hatch  Acts 
of  1939  and  1940,  which  were  Intended  to  pre- 
vent what  he  termed  "pernicious  political 
activity." 

He  seized  upon  the  public  sentiment  of 
the  time  to  get  the  corrective  bills  passed. 
The  first  Hatch  bill  barred  all  but  top-level 
Federal  ofHclals  from  political  activity  and 
prohibited,  among  other  things,  solicitation 
of  funds  from  employees  on  public  relief 
projects. 

A  year  later  the  second  Hatch  bill  was 
passed  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  first 
to  State  employees  whose  salaries  are  paid  in 
part  from  Federal  funds.  An  additional 
amendment  limited  the  annual  expenditure 
of  the  national  committee  of  any  party  to 
•3  million  and  Individual  contributions  to 
$5,000. 

However,  there  has  been  little  pretense 
that  the  provisions  of  the  act  have  been 
strlctiy  adhered  to.  Loopholes  permit,  for 
Instance,  the  expenditure  of  much  larger 
sums  In  national  campaigns.  After  the  1960 
presidential  race,  the  Republicans  reported 
that  they  had  spent  $10  million;  the  Demo- 
crats reported  $9,800,000.  Charges  of  evasion 
have  been  made  after  almost  every  election 
since  the  acts  came  Into  force. 

Senator  Hatch  himself  said  In  1946  that 
his  law  was  a  failure  and  should  be  aban- 
doned. He  suggested  In  Its  place  full  pub- 
licity on  campaign  expenditures. 

The  Hatch  Acts  were  amended  In  1942  to 
assure  school  and  college  teachers  the  right 
to  participate  In  politics.  Dvirlng  World  War 
II  an  amendment  prohibiting  electioneering 
through  Oovemment  dissemination  of  politi- 
cal llteratvire  among  the  Armed  Forces  was 
passed. 

BORN  IN  KANSAS 

Carl  Atwood  Hatch  was  born  in  Klrwan, 
Kans..  on  November  27,  1889.  He  was  a  son 
of  Kansas  pioneers,  Harley  Atwood  and 
Esther  Shannon  Ryan  Hatch. 

Shortiy  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 
Hatch  family  moved  to  EUdorado.  Okla..  a 
booming  young  railroad  town.  Carl  Hatch 
first  helped  his  father  In  his  country  store 
and.  after  finishing  high  school,  went  to  work 
for  the  town  newspaper,  the  weekly  Courier. 
Later  he  and  a  friend  bought  the  paper. 

He  then  decidec  to  study  law.  He  went  to 
Cumberland  University  at  Lebanon.  Tenn.. 
and  after  graduation  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  the  age  of  23. 

In  1916  Mr.  Hatch  moved  to  Clovls,  N.  Mex., 
to  establish  a  law  practice.  A  year  later  he 
became  an  assistant  State  attorney  general. 
He  served  In  that  poet  untU  1919. 

In  the  following  years  he  was  collector  of 
Internal  revenue,  a  State  district  judge,  and 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  committee 
untU,  on  October  10,  1933,  he  was  app>olnted 
to  the  Senate  to  succeed  Sam  O.  Bratton, 
who  had  resigned. 

Less  than  4  weeks  later  he  was  elected  to 
serve  the  rest  of  Senator  Bratton's  term.  He 
was  elected  to  a  full  term  In  1936  and  again 
Ih  1943. 

Senator  Hatch  did  not  seek  reelection  In 
1948,  and  President  Harry  S.  Truman  made 
him  a  district  judge  In  New  Mexico. 

FARM -BLOC    SUPPORTER 

Mr.  Hatch  was  the  center  of  an  Influential 
group  during  his  service  In  the  Senate.  Be- 
sides his  efforts  for  cleaner  politics,  he  sup- 
f  ported  the  farm  bloc  and  took  a  strong  In- 
terest In  labor  legislation;  among  other 
things,  he  advocated  compulstory  arbitration 
In  disputes  In  key  Industries. 

He  was  also  a  defender  of  the  DJS.  recipro- 
cal trade  agreements,  and,  after  World  War 
n,  was  an  outstanding  spokesman  for  the 
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legislation  pertaining  to  the  preservation  of 
peace. 

Because  of  his  pleasant  personality,  Mr. 
Hatch  was  sometimes  called  "Smiling  Oarl." 
He  was  alwajrs  careful  not  to  question  a  fel- 
low Senator's  motives  or  hurt  his  feelings. 
When  the  Senate  was  not  in  session,  he  went 
to  his  ranch  and  grain  farm  near  Clovls. 

Mr.  Hatch  was  a  32d  degree  Mason.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Knights  Templar  and  a 
noble  of  the  Order  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 


SEAGULL  WISDOM 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
discussion  in  the  Senate  in  the  past  weeks 
has  been  a  realistic  reminder  that  we 
human  beings  have  a  very  difficult  time 
getting  along  together  on  this  earth. 
Controversies  and  strife  are  man's  daily 
lot  in  life.  Nearly  every  day  some  new 
crisis  arises  to  threaten  the  tranquillity 
and  serenity  of  our  society. 

Perhaps  If  we  would  look  about  we 
might  learn  from  other  inhabitants  of 
this  terrestrial  sphere  who  have  done  a 
much  better  job  than  we  have  in  learn- 
ing to  live  at  peace  with  one  another. 

I  recently  came  across  &n  article  in 
June-July  issue  of  National  Wildlife 
magazine  on  the  mores  and  mating  hab- 
its of  seagulls.  My  Initial  reaction  to 
the  article  was  that  I  had  learned  some- 
what more  about  seagulls  than  I  really 
cared  to  know,  but  on  further  reflection 
I  realized  that  I  was  manifesting  the 
rather  stuffy  and  superior  attitude  which 
we  humans  all  too  often  direct  at  our 
inarticulate  fellow  creatures. 

The  seagull  In  fact  Is  a  marvelous 
bird.  Unlike  many  other  species,  it  Is 
entirely  free  of  socialistic  tendencies.  It 
is  in  fact  a  capitalist  bird,  a  rugged  In- 
dividualist with  a  highly  developed  re- 
gard for  the  sanctity  of  private  property. 
Every  family  of  seagulls  has  its  own 
nesting  land,  about  7  feet  square,  and  the 
family  estate  is  absolutely  inviolable. 
To  invade  one  of  these  private  preserves 
is  the  gravest  of  offenses,  pvmishable  by 
swift  and  stem  retaliation. 

In  addition  to  his  sound  economic  doc- 
trine, the  seagull  is  guided  by  rigorous 
standards  of  morality  In  his  private  life. 
Courting  Is  conducted  with  dignity  and 
ceremony  and.  once  wed.  the  seagull  is 
monogamous  and  devoted  to  family.  Di- 
vorce Is  unknown  and  scandals  of  the 
sort  which  rock  great  empires  in  the 
world  of  men  are  considered  by  seagulls 
to  be  in  imacceptably  bad  taste. 

More  impressive  still  is  the  high  re- 
gard which  seagull  society  holds  for  the 
principle  of  seniority.  Every  gullery  has 
Its  venerated  senior  citizens,  newcomers 
working  their  way  up,  and  a  few  mem- 
bers whom  everybody  is  allowed  to  pick 
on.  Under  the  seniority  system  the 
young  chick  is  required  to  keep  his  neck 
tucked  In  because  a  high  head  and  a 
stretched  neck  is  a  status  s3rmbol  among 
gulls.  Nothing  is  more  infuriating  to 
an  adult  than  the  sight  of  a  juvenile  with 
his  neck  stuck  out.  This  is  the  ultimate 
In  presumption  and  the  bumptious 
youngster  who  holds  his  head  high  is 
likely  to  be  struck  dead  by  an  adult  who 
sees  him.  Where,  Mr.  President,  out- 
side a  gullery  and  the  U.S.  Senate,  is 
the  principle  of  seniority  more  faith- 
fully observed? 


The  most  Ingenious  and  civilized  of 
seagull  folkways  are  the  rules  of  chival- 
rous combat.  A  head  held  high  is  the 
most  heinous  of  offenses,  but  so  long 
as  a  gull  holds  his  neck  In,  he  Is  Im- 
mime  from  attack,  even  If  he  Invades 
the  private  property  of  another  bird. 
The  tucked-in  head  is  a  permanently 
available  form  of  diplomatic  immunity, 
sacred  and  Inviolable.  There  is  no  real 
equivalent  to  it  in  human  society  except 
for  certain  rather  limited  forms  of  polit- 
ical asylum  for  heretics  and  dissenters. 
Surely  with  our  superior  mental  endow- 
ment we  humans  ought  to  be  able  to  de- 
vise a  form  of  protection  for  our  free 
thinkers  and  dissenters  as  safe  and  as 
convenient  as  the  bulled -in  neck. 

When  seagulls  do  actually  fight,  they 
seldom  go  beyond  ceremonial  expressions 
of  hostility.  When  two  enemies  face 
each  other,  they  are  likely  to  stand  puff- 
ing out  their  wings  until  one  or  the 
other  commits  the  ultimate  provocation 
of  leaning  over  and  pulling  grass.  So 
terrifying  is  this  act  that  the  fight  usu- 
ally ends  at  this  point.  Only  the  gravest 
of  conflicts  actually  reaches  the  point 
of  whacking  and  biting. 

It  takes  little  imagination  to  conceive 
of  the  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  hu- 
manity if  we  were  able  to  apply  such 
civilized  techniques  to  our  own  rivalries. 
Pulling  grass  hardly  seems  an  appro- 
priate expression  of  hostility  for  so  ele- 
vated a  creature  as  man,  but  certainly 
we  should  be  able  to  devise  suitable  forms 
of  ceremonial  combat.  Consider,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Battle  of  Agincourt.  It  would 
have  been  almost  as  exciting  and  a  great 
deal  safer  if  the  English  had  tipped  their 
arrows  with  suction  cups  Instead  of 
sharp  metal  points. 

Or  consider  the  hydrogen  bomb. 
Would  it  not  be  a  fine  thing  if  we  could 
agree  with  the  Russians  to  replace  all 
our  nuclear  bombs  with  smoke  bombs — 
huge  smoke  bombs  which  could  set  off 
immense  unradioactive  mushroom  clouds 
and  even  make  a  tremendous  noise  but 
to  do  so  without  a  lethal  explosion? 
Surely  it  is  not  beyond  the  genius  of 
modem  science  to  invent  such  a  weapon, 
one  which  would  permit  us  the  fun  and 
excitement  of  nuclear  war  without  get- 
ting lulled. 

But  all  this.  I  suppose,  is  Idle  nonsense, 
suitable  enough  for  the  mindless  sea  gull 
but  hardly  worthy  of  the  most  exalted 
of  God's  creatures. 

And  yet,  perhaps  ratification  of  the 
test  ban  treaty  may  be  one  small  step 
toward  learning  how  to  keep  our  necks  in. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  has  reminded 
us  of  the  remarkable  performance  of  the 
sea  gull.  I  should  like  to  Invite  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  another  bird 
which  occasionally  performs  in  a  most 
remarkable  fashion — the  stork. 


THE  EDUCATION  OP  AMERICAN 
TEACHERS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
once  again  Dr.  James  B.  Conant.  the  dis- 
tinguished educator  and  former  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  University,  has  chal- 
lenged the  educational  world  to  achieve 
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higher  standards.  After  months  of 
study.  Mr.  Conant  has  released  a  report 
"The  Education  of  American  Teach- 
ers." which  calls  for  sweeping  changes  to 
the  preparation,  certification,  and  trato- 
ing  of  the  Nation's  teachers. 

The  highlights  of  Dr.  Conant's  study 
are  reported  to  the  Sunday  New  York 
Times  of  September  15.  1963.  to  anar- 
ticle  ty  Times  educational  writer  Pred 
M  Hechinger.  The  Times  has  also  given 
us  the  text  of  27  specific  recommenda- 
tions by  Dr.  Conant  foUowed  by  excerpts 
from  his  concludtog  observations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
valuable  material  be  Included  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  to  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom    Uie    New    York    (N.Y.)    Times.    Sept. 
15.  19631 

TEACHn      TRAINING      SCOMD      BT      CONANT      AS 

U  S.    'SCAKDAi.  •— Sweeping  Rktokms  Urged 

IN    CERTinCATION    STSTEM    AND    UNIVERSITT 

PaocRAMB — Om-Job  Training  Asked — New 
Book  Calls  roR  4-Yeab  Probationabt 
Pexiod  and  Bboad  Latmen's  Bole 

(By  Pred  M.  Hechinger) 
Dr    James  Bryant  Conant.   In  a  sweeping 
critique  of  teacher  training  in  America,  has 
called    for    the    abolition    of    the    existing 
teacher  certification  system. 

He  has  proposed  measures  that  would  make 
performance  In  the  classroom  the  only  cri- 
terion for  licensing  the  Nations  public 
school  teachers,  and  he  has  informed  laymen 
to  pUy  a  greater  role  in  determining 
standards. 

The  proposals  were  contained  in  a  275-page 
book.  'The  Education  of  American  Teachers," 
published  yesterday. 

BECOMMENDATION   BY  COLLEGE 

At  the  heart  of  Dr.  Conanfs  proposals  Is 
the  demand  that,  for  certification  purposes, 
the  State  shaU  require  only  a  bachelor's 
degree  from  a  "legitimate  college  or  univer- 
sity." evidence  of  successful  and  properly 
supervised  student  teaching,  and  the  en- 
dorsement by  a  college  or  university  vouch- 
ing for  the  candidate's  teacher  preparation 
In  "a  designated  field  and  grade  level." 

Teachers  would  gain  certification  with  ten- 
ure after  a  4-year  probationary  period  con- 
sisting of  on-the-job  training  directed  by 
specially  selected  "cooperating  teachers." 

Anyone  thvis  certified  in  one  State  would 
be  considered  qualified  to  teach  anywhere 
In  the  United  States. 
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AID  TO  STATES   OTrERED 

Dr  Conant  U  known  to  have  espressed  his 
4mingn«M  to  guide  and  advise  State  educa- 
Uon  departmenU  In  preparing  legUlatlon 
tjiat  would  make  possible  the  Implementa- 
tion of  hU  report. 

A  number  of  hU  recommendaUons  would 
oequire  leglslaUve  action  either  by  SUte  leg- 
Slatures  or  by  local  school  boards.  Others 
would  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  trustees  and 
Administrations  of  colleges  and  universities 
And  by  State  education  commissioners. 
I  The  70-year-old  scientist,  educator,  and 
diplomat,  who  was  president  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity for  20  years,  covered  77  colleges,  and 
universities  In  22  SUtes  In  his  2-year  study. 
He  worked  with  education  officials  in  the 
Capitals  of  the  16  most  populous  States  In 
Which  two-thirds  of  all  teachers  In  the  Na- 
tion are  educated.  The  study  was  financed 
oy  the  Carnegie  Corp. 

The  report  called  present  State  certifica- 
tion procedures  bankrupt.  It  described  as 
trlghtenlng  the  rigidity  of  many  branches 
3f  the  teacher  training  and  licensing  estab- 
lishment. 


STATE     ACTION     TAKEN 

Although  these  proposals  were  believed 
certain  to  arouse  violent  controversy,  it  was 
learned  that,  even  before  publlcaUon  of  the 
book.  New  York  State's  Commissioner  of 
Education  had  begun  to  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  some,  but  not  all  of  the  Conant 
recommendations. 

Immediate  reaction  to  the  report  ranged 
trom  unqualified  enthusiasm  by  Dr.  Ster- 
ling M.  McMiirrln.  a  former  U.S.  Commis- 
si >ner  of  Education  who  has  long  crttlclEed 
exUtlng  teaching  standards,  to  a  guarded 
warning  by  W.  Karl  Armstrong,  director  of 
the  National  Council  for  the  Accreditation  of 
Tetwjher  Education,  that  the  proposals  may 
lead  to  low-quality  academic  programs. 

Apparently  anticipating  the  debate.  Dr. 
Conant  plans  to  make  hU  personal  services! 
and  efforts  available  to  State  education  au-^ 
thorltles  Interested  In  Implementing  hls'pro-! 
poeals.  It  was  learned. 

He  win  take  the  controversy  to  large  pro- 
fessional audiences  next  February  and  hopes 
to  meet  with  State  education  officials  across 
the  country  In  the  fall  of  1964. 


SEES     NATIONAL    SCANDAL 

It  labeled  "as  a  national  scandal"  Uie  pre- 
vailing pracUce  In  most  States,  Including 
New  York,  of  permitting  teachers  certified  In 
one  subject  field  to  teach  practically  any- 
thing else.  ^  ,  » 
It  "contemplates  with  horror '  the  fact 
that,  as  a  result,  34  percent  of  all  seventh 
and  eighth  grade  mathematics  classes  In  the 
country  are  taught  by  teachers  who  have  had 
less  than  two  coUege  coiu-ses  In  the  subject. 
Dr.  Conant  also  called  the  majority  of  local 
school  boards  scandalously  remiss  In  not  pro- 
viding new  teachers  with  the  proper  help 
and  opportunities  to  become  expert  practi- 
tioners. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  his  earlier  efforts  to 
reform  the  high  schools  without  upsetting 
the  existing  school  pattern.  Dr.  Conant  ap- 
peared to  be  so  alarmed  by  the  deficiencies  of 
the  teacher  training  scene  that  he  offered  as 
the  basis  for  Improvement  the  radical  sug- 
gestion of  a  break  with  the  status  quo.  In 
addition,  he  demanded  that  teacher  training 
candidates  be  selected  among  the  top  third 
of  high  school  graduation  classes. 

ALLEN    HAILS    PKOPOSALS 

Dr.  James  E.  Allen.  New  York  State,  edu- 
cation commissioner,  who  had  discussed  the 
study  with  Dr.  Conant  before  publication, 
said  yesterday:  "Once  again  Mr.  Conant  has 
designed  a  constructive  program  for  the  im- 
provement of  American  education." 

He  added  that  he  liked  many  of  the  recom- 
mendations. He  considered  plans  to  shift  to 
the  colleges  responsibility  for  certification 
In  general,  sound,  provided  these  institutions 
are  ready  to  accept  the  wholehearted  com- 
mitment outlined    in   the  Conant  plan. 

He  warned,  however,  that  In  his  opinion 
many  colleges  are  not  yet  ready  or  wUllng 
to  do  this. 

Dr.  Allen  urged  colleges  and  universities  to 
make  proposals  for  carrying  out  the  Conant 
plan. 

Adding  full  endorsement  to  the  need  to 
improve  practice  teaching,  he  said  that  the 
State's  1964-65  budget  Includes  a  request  for 
funds  to  assist  local  school  systems  to  estab- 
lUh  an  effective  partnership  with  teacher 
training  institutions,  as  proposed  by  Dr. 
Conant. 

WILL    DISCUSS    IMPLICATIONS 

Earlier  thU  month,  Dr.  Conant  said,  he 
Invited  the  heads  of  a  number  of  colleges  and 
universities  In  New  York  to  confer  with  him 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  to  consider 
ways  of  Improving  the  teacher  training  and 
certification  picture.  "In  these  conferences 
we  shall  discuss  the  implications  of  Mr.  Con- 
ant's recommendations,"  he  said. 

Edgar  Puller,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  who 


had  only  read  the  single  recommendation 
concerning  certification  requirements,  said 
the  proposals  might  work  fairly  well  for 
teachers  who  get  all  their  training  In  one 
university  but  warned  that  It  might  be  diffi- 
cult to  assure  competence  for  those  who  have 
moved  from  State  to  State  In  their  schooling. 
He  expressed  serious  concern  over  the  Idea 
of  reciprocal  recognition  of  certificates  be- 
tween States,  considering  the  extent  of  the 
qualitative  discrepancies  between  States  and 

regions. 

Until  those  discrepancies  are  eliminated, 
he  warned,  the  proposals  would  result  In 
"lower  requirements  "  and  would  "put  teach- 
ing on  a  lower  level  as  a  profession  than  It 

should  be."  ^    ^     4.x, 

Dr.  McMurrln.  who  has  returned  to  the 
teaching  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Utah,  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  "to  adopt 
Mr.  Conanfs  general  principles  would  be  a 
great  step  forward." 

Dr  Armstrong,  who  had  not  yet  read  the 
full  report,  believed  that  leaving  the  respon- 
sibility to  the  colleges  and  universities  might 
encourage  them  to  be  too  loose  and  easy 
going  In  granting  statements  of  certification. 


MEANINGLESS    SPECIFICATIONS 

Dr.  Conant  argued  that  the  present  sys- 
tem under  which  State  education  depart- 
ments  list  a  certain  number  of  courses  in 
specific  fields  as  certification  requirements 
amounted  to  meaningless  paper  specifi- 
cations. ^     ,     , 

He  argued  the  substitution  Instead  of  pin- 
pointed responsibility— by  the  college  for  the 
quality  of  the  academic  preparation,  by  the 
State  educaUon  authorities  for  the  quality  of 
practice  teaching,  and  by  local  school  boards 
both  for  the  selection  of  teachers  and  their 
continuing  on-the-job  training. 

The  book  was  shait)ly  critical  of  courses 
In  educational  history,  philosophy,  and  psy- 
chology unless  they  are  taught  by  persons 
who  have  completed  basic  academic  work  In 
history,  philosophy,  and  psychology. 

Instead  of  leaving  the  teaching  of  educa- 
tion methods  courses— often  the  center  of 
controversy— to  professors  who  have  had 
little  If  any,  public  school  teaching  experi- 
ence. Dr.  Conant  urged  the  creation  of  the 
post  of  clinical  professor  of  education. 

These  experts  would  be  outstanding  class- 
room teachers,  who  would  supervise  student 
teaching,  preside  over  "methods "  Instruc- 
tion and.  In  addition,  continue  their  own 
teaching.  They  would,  however,  receive  the 
full  standing  and  pay  of  professors  and 
would  be  employed  Jointly  by  the  cooperating 
college  or  university  and  the  public  schools. 

NEW    TEACHER    PLAN 

Another  new  category  of  "cooperating 
teachers."  also  selected  for  outstanding  per- 
formance In  local  schools,  would  train  all 
newly  licensed  teachers  on  the  Job  In  regular 
public   schools,   during    a    4-year    probation 

period. 

The  newly  appointed  "Junior  teachers, 
according  to  the  Conant  plan,  would  work  in 
teams.  At  the  end  of  the  probation  period, 
they  would  be  carefully  appraised,  with  a 
conscientious  weeding  out  of  those  unsulted 
for  the  career.  At  the  point  of  full  certifi- 
cation of  "career  teachers,"  with  tenure,  sal- 
ary scales  would  Jump  steeply. 

The  creation  of  the  new  teacher  categories, 
based  largely  on  the  pattern  of  medical  edu- 
cation, would  significantly  change  the 
teacher  salary  structure.  A  considerable 
number  of  teachers,  without  giving  up  the 
classroom  for  administration  offices,  could 
command  salaries  equivalent  to  those  at 
universities. 

At  the  same  time.  Dr.  Conant  called  for  a 
wiping  out  of  all  future  salary  Increment 
benefits  based  on  what  he  calls  "odd  lot " 
courses,  taken  In  university  extension  courses 
In  the  afternoon  and  on  Saturdays. 

Referring  to  many  of  these  offerings  as 
"Mickey  Mouse"  courses,  he  compared  teach- 
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ers  enrolled  in  them  to  "opium  smokers  who 
were  praising  the  habit  of  which  they  had 
long  since  become  the  victims." 

Salary  stepups,  he  said,  should  be  earned 
only  through  full-time  study,  financed  in 
part  by  the  local  schools,  or  through  sum- 
mer courses,  leading  to  master's  and  doctor's 
degrees  designed  specifically  to  improve  the 
teachers'   classroom   effectiveness. 

He  admitted  that  since  universities  have 
been  doing  "a  landoffice  business"  in  such 
courses,  his  reconunendatlons  would  be  vio- 
lently opposed.  But  he  Insisted  that  teacher 
training  should  not  have  the  responsibility 
of  keeping  academic  institutions  operating 
In  the  black. 

I>r.  Conant's  earlier  reports,  especially  his 
book  on  "The  American  High  School  Today," 
published  in  1969,  have  been  given  credit  for 
significant  improvements  In  the  quality  of 
American  public  education. 

Much  of  this  success  has  been  attributed 
to  his  missionary  zeal  and  his  readiness  to 
take  his  message  to  school  systems  across  the 
country,  to  confer  with  professional  and  lay 
people,  and  to  answer  questions  arising  from 
local  problems. 

Although  he  is  now  In  West  Berlin  as  an 
adviser  to  the  Ford  Foundation,  he  will  de- 
liver two  major  addresses  next  February  in 
Chicago,  to  take  his  proposals  personally  to 
the  American  Association  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Education  and  to  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Secondary  School  Principals. 

FIVE  THOUSAND  COPIES  MAILED 

About  5,000  specially  printed  paperbound 
copies  of  the  book  were  mailed  to  leading 
educators  all  over  the  country  last  week,  but 
a  paperback  edition  for  general  distribution 
will  not  be  printed  until  next  year.  By  now 
all  college  presidents,  deans  of  schools  of 
education,  and  131  school  superintendents  in 
major  cities  as  well  as  Important  State  edu- 
cation officials  have  received  their  free  copy 
in  envelopes  labeled  "Conant  Report." 

The  6  yefurs  of  Dr.  Conant's  appraisals  of 
American  education  have  been  underwritten 
by  the  Carnegie  Corp.  of  New  York,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $950,000. 

(Prom  the  New  York  (NY.)  Times,  Sept.  15, 
1963) 

Text  of  Dr.  Conant's  Recommendations  for 
THE   Better   Training   of  Teachexs 

1.  Certification  requirements:  For  certifi- 
cation purposes  the  State  should  require 
only  (a)  that  candidate  hold  a  baccalaureate 
degree  from  a  legitimate  college  or  univer- 
sity, (b)  that  he  submit  evidence  of  having 
successfully  performed  as  a  student  teacher 
under  the  direction  of  college  and  public 
school  personnel  In  whom  the  State  depart- 
ment has  confidence,  and  In  a  practice- 
teaching  situation  of  which  the  State  de- 
partment approves,  and  (c)  that  he  hold  a 
specially  endorsed  teaching  certificate  from 
a  college  or  university  which.  In  Issuing  the 
official  document,  attests  that  the  Institution 
as  a  whole  considers  the  person  adequately 
prepared  to  teach  In  a  designated  field  and 
grade  level. 

2.  Collegiate  or  university  responsibility: 
Each  college  or  university  should  be  per- 
mitted to  develop  in  detail  whatever  pro- 
gram of  teacher  education  It  considers  most 
desirable,  subject  only  to  two  conditions: 
first,  the  president  of  the  Institution  In  be- 
half of  the  entire  faculty  Involved — academic 
as  well  as  professional — certifies  that  the 
candidate  Is  adequately  prepared  to  teach 
on  a  specific  level  or  In  specific  fields,  and 
second,  the  Institution  establishes  In  con- 
Junction  with  a  public  school  system  a  State- 
approved  practice-teaching  arrangement. 

3.  Cooperating  teachers  In  practice  teach- 
ing: Public  school  systems  that  enter  con- 
tracts with  a  college  or  university  for  prac- 
tice teaching  should  designate,  as  classroom 
teachers  working  with  practice  teaching, 
only  those  i}ersons  In  whose  competence  as 
teachers,  leaders,  and  evaluators  they  have 


the  highest  confidence,  and  should  give  such 
pxersons  encouragement  by  reducing  their 
work  loads  and  raising  their  salaries. 

4.  State  financial  resp>onsiblllty  for  prac- 
tice teaching:  The  State  should  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  local  boards  to  insure 
high  quality  practice  teaching  as  part  of  the 
preparation  of  teachers  enrolled  In  either 
private  or  public  Institutions. 

5.  Programs  of  practice  teaching:  The 
State  should  approve  programs  of  practice 
teaching.  It  should,  working  cooperatively 
with  the  college  and  public  school  authori- 
ties, regulate  the  conditions  under  which 
practice  teaching  Is  done  and  the  nature  of 
the  methods  Instruction  that  accompanies 
It.  The  State  should  require  that  the  col- 
leges and  public  school  systems  involved 
submit  evidence  concerning  the  competence 
of  those  appointed  as  cooperating  teachers 
and  clinical  professors. 

6.  State  information  service:  State  de- 
partments of  education  should  develop  and 
make  available  to  local  school  boards  and 
colleges  and  universities  data  relevant  to  the 
preparation  and  employment  of  teachers. 
Such  data  may  include  information  about 
the  types  of  the  teacher  education  programs 
of  colleges  or  universities  throughout  the 
State  and  information  concerning  supply  and 
demand  of  teachers  at  various  grade  levels 
and  In  various  fields. 

7.  Assignment  of  teachers  by  local  boards : 
llie  State  education  authorities  should  give 
top  priority  to  the  development  of  regula- 
tions insuring  that  a  teacher  will  be  assigned 
only  to  those  teaching  duties  for  which  he  Is 
specifically  prepared,  and  should  enforce 
these  regulations  vigorously. 

8.  Composition  of  NCATE:  The  governing 
boards  of  the  National  Council  for  the  Ac- 
creditation of  Teacher  Education  and  the 
regional  associations  should  be  significantly 
broadened  to  give  greater  power  to  (a)  repre- 
sentatives of  scholarly  disciplines  In  addition 
to  professional  education,  and  to  (b)  In- 
formed representatives  of  the  lay  public. 

9.  Function  of  NCATE:  NCATE  and  the 
regional  associations  should  serve  only  as 
advisory  bodies  to  teacher-prepailng  Institu- 
tions and  local  school  boards.  They  should, 
on  the  request  of  institutions,  send  in  teams 
to  study  and  make  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  whole  or  any  portion  of  a  teacher 
education  program.  They  should,  on  the 
request  of  local  boards,  evaluate  employment 
policies.  They  should  provide  a  forum  In 
which  issues  concerning  teacher  education 
and  employment  are  debated. 

10.  Certification  reciprocity  among  States: 
Whenever  a  teacher  has  been  certified  by  one 
State  under  the  provisions  of  recommenda- 
tions 1  and  2,  his  certificate  should  be  ac- 
cepted as  valid  In  any  other  State. 

11.  Initial  probationary  period  of  em- 
ployment:  During  the  initial  probationary 
period,  local  school  boards  should  take  spe- 
cific steps  to  provide  the  new  teacher  with 
every  possible  help  In  the  form  of:  (a)  lim- 
ited teaching  responsibility;  (b)  aid  In 
gathering  Instructional  materials;  (c)  advice 
of  experienced  teachers  whose  own  load  is 
reduced  so  that  they  can  work  with  the 
new  teacher  in  his  own  classroom;  (d)  shift- 
ing to  more  experienced  teachers  those  pupils 
who  create  problems  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  novice  to  handle  effectively;  and  (e) 
specialized  instruction  concerning  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  community,  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  students  he  Is  likely  to 
encounter. 

12.  Loan  policy  for  future  teachers:  Each 
State  should  develop  a  loan  policy  for  future 
teachers  aimed  at  recruiting  Into  the  profes- 
sion the  most  able  students;  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  teacher -training 
institutions  within  the  State  should  be  left 
to  the  institution,  but  the  State  should  set 
a  standard  for  the  recipients  In  terms  of 
scholastic  aptitude;  the  amount  of  the  loan 
should  be  sufficient  to  cover  expenses,  and 


the  loan  should  be  cancelled  after  4  or  5  years 
of  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State. 

13.  The  all-xinlversity  approach  to  teacher 
training:  If  the  institution  Is  engaged  In 
educating  teachers,  the  lay  board  trustees 
should  ask  the  faculty  or  faculties  whether 
In  fact  there  Is  a  continuing  and  effective 
all-unlverslty  (or  interdepartmental)  ap- 
proach to  the  education  of  teachers;  and  If 
not,  why  not? 

14.  Requirements  for  collegiate  or  uni- 
versity teacher  education  programs:  The 
board  of  trustees  should  ask  the  faculty  to 
Justify  the  present  requirements  for  a  bach- 
elor's degree  for  future  teachers  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  breadth  of  the  re- 
quirements and  to  spell  out  what  In  fact 
are  the  total  educational  exposures  (school 
and  college)  demanded  now  In  the  fields  of 
(a)  mathematics,  (b)  physical  science,  (c) 
biological  science,  (d)  social  science,  (e) 
English  literature,  (f)  English  composition, 
(g)  history,  (b)  philosophy. 

15.  Ftwelgn-language  preparation:  If 
courses  are  required  In  a  foreign  language, 
evidence  of  the  degree  of  mastery  obtained 
by  fulfilling  the  minimum  requirement  for  a 
degree  should  be  presented  to  the  board  of 
trustees. 

16.  The  establishment  of  clinical  profes- 
sors. The  professor  from  the  college  or  uni- 
versity who  Is  to  supervise  and  assess  the 
practice  teaching  should  have  had  much 
practical  experience.  His  status  should  be 
analogous  to  that  of  a  clinical  professor  In 
certain  medical  schools. 

17.  Basic  preparation  of  elementary  teach- 
ers: (a)  The  program  for  teachers  of  kinder- 
garten and  grades  1,  2,  and  3  should  prepare 
them  in  the  content  and  methodology  of  all 
subjects  taught  in  these  early  school  years. 
Depth  in  a  single  subject  or  cluster  of  sub- 
jects is  not  necessary. 

(b)  The  program  for  teachers  of  grades  4. 
5,  and  6  should  provide  depth  of  content  and 
methods  of  teaching  In  a  specific  subject  or 
cluster  or  subjects  normally  taught  in  these 
grades  with  only  an  introduction  to  the  re- 
maining elementary  school  subjects. 

18.  Practice  teaching  for  elementary  teach- 
ers: All  future  elementary  teachers  should 
engage  in  practice  teaching  for  a  period  of  at 
least  8  weeks,  spending  a  minimum  ot  3  hours 
a  day  in  the  classroom;  the  period  must  in- 
clude at  least  3  weeks  of  full  responsibility 
for  the  classroom  under  the  direction  of  a 
cooperating  teacher  and  the  supervision  of  a 
clinical  professor. 

19.  Adequate  staffing  of  small  colleges 
training  elementary  teachers:  Those  respon- 
sible for  financing  and  administering  small 
colleges  should  consider  whether  they  can  af- 
ford to  maintain  an  adequate  staff  for  the 
preparation  of  elementary  school  teachers. 
Unless  they  are  able  to  employ  the  equivalent 
of  three  or  four  professors  devoting  their 
time  to  elementary  education,  they  should 
cease  attempting  to  prepare  teachers  for  the 
elementary  schools. 

20.  Single-field  diploma  for  secondary 
schoolteachers:  An  Institution  should  award 
a  teaching  certificate  for  teachers  In  grades 
7  to  12  In  one  field  only. 

21.  Clinical  professors  In  Institutions  edu- 
cating secondary  teachers:  Every  Institution 
awarding  a  special  teaching  certificate  for 
secondary  school  teachers  should  have  on  the 
staff  a  clinical  professor  for  each  field  or  com- 
bination of  closely  related  fields. 

22.  Teaching  diploma  for  art,  music,  and 
physical  education  teachers:  An  Institution 
offering  programs  in  art  or  music  or  physical 
education  should  be  prepared  to  award  a 
teaching  diploma  in  each  of  these  fields 
without  grade  designation;  Institutional  pro- 
grams should  not  attempt  to  develop  com- 
petency In  more  than  one  field  In  4  years. 

2S.  Revision  of  salary  schedule  by  local 
school  boards:  School  boards  should  drasti- 
cally   revise    their   salary   schedules.     There 
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Bhould  b«  »  large  Jump  In  salary  when  a 
SicSr  moves  from  the  probationary  status 
JTtenure.  Any  salary  Increment,  based  on 
iSywiced  studies  should  not  be  tied  to  course 
CTedUBMtfned  (semester  hours),  but  only  to 
SfeiSS  of  a  master's  degree.  ba»«l  nor- 

mil^^uU-tlme  residence  or  four  summer 
sMslons  in  which  the  program  Is  directed 
Sward  the  development  of  the  ^mpetence 
^  the  te«5her  as  a  teacher.  Such  a  salary 
fncreie^should   be   made    mandatory    by 

®^r  F?iLncial  assistance  to  teachers  for 
rtudy  in  summer  schools:  School  boards  or 
Sie  State  should  provide  financial  assistance 
2  thatleachers  may  attend  "u^imer  school 
Ster  enroUlng  In  a  graduate  »<^hool  for  the 
purpoee  of  completing  a  program  of  the  type 
stated  In  recommendation  23. 

25  Leaves  of  absence  for  further  education 
of  teachers:  School  board,  f  o^l^^^^Pf^j^' 
leave  of  absence  with  salary  for  a  /ull-tlme 
semester  residence  at  a  university  to  enable 
teachers  to  study  toward  a  masters  program, 
^rovld^  thU  program  Is  ^^-'^^L^^  Jf  ^""^^ 
Uie  competence  of  the  teacher;  State  funds 
should  be  available  for  this  purpose. 

26  Master's  degree  programs:  The  gradu- 
ate schools  of  education  or  their  equivalent 
?1*J  uiSiltles  organized  without  such  sep- 
arate degree-granting  schools)  should  de- ^ 
^  a  program  for  Increasing  the  competence 
o^teaJh^   as  teacher,  with  the   following 

^r  u'^/hoiTd  be  open  to  any  graduate  of 
the  same  Institution  In  the  same  OeW  o^^*^- 
deavor(e^..  elemenUry  education,  second- 
ary school  social  studies,  etc.) .  

2  Courses  should  be  allowed  for  credit  to- 
ward the  30  semester  hour,  whether  or  not 

the  courts  are  of  an  elem^i^t*^  °f*^ 
provided  they  are  clearly  courses  needed  to 
increase  the  competence  of  theteacher 

3  No  credit  toward  the  degree  should  b© 
irtven  for  extension  course,  or  courses  taiteij 
"n  campus  while  the  teacher  is  engaged  on 
a  full-time  teaching  Job. 

4  Passing  of  a  comprehensive  examinat 
tlon  should  be  required  for  the  masters  de- 
gree  a»ls  now  the  case  In  some  Institutions, 

5  The  summer  Khool  seMlons  should  be 
arranged  so  that  four  summer  residences  will 
complete  the  degree  requirements,  or  tw9 
summers   plus  one   full-time  semester   reel* 

6  If  the  offertng  in  the  arts  and  sciencej 
la  not  wide  enough  to  provide  meanlngfx4 
work  in  the  summer  session  (as  It  would  not 
be  m  some  State  colleges),  arrangement* 
should  be  made  for  the  transfer  of  credUt 
from  a  university  summer  school  with  a  gooO 
offering  of  courses  In  subject-matter  fields. 

;  7  For  elementary  teachers,  the  degree 
should  be  master  of  education  In  elementary 
education;  for  secondary  teachers,  master  qf 
education  In  English  (or  science,  or  social 
science  or  modern  languages  or  math- 
ematics), r-^  1, 

27  In-service  education  of  teachers:  To  u  - 
sure  that  the  teachers  are  up  to  date,  partic- 
ularly in  a  period  of  rapid  change  (aa  to 
mathematics  and  physics),  a  school  boajjd 
should  contract  with  an  educational  instt- 
tlon  to  provide  short-term  seminars  (often 
called  workshops)  during  the  school  year  iio 
that  all  the  teachers,  without  cost  to  them, 
may  benefit  from  the  Instruction.  Su^h 
seminar,  or  workshops  might  also  study  t^e 
particular  educational  problems  of  a  glvfn 
school  or  school  dlatslct.  (No  credit  toward 
salary  Increase,  would  be  given.) 

COMCLU8ION8  | 

When  one  examine,  the  course.  In  edu<^- 
tlon  one  finds  almost  as  much  confusion  las 
exists  in  general  education.  Here  the  cyiWc 
might  well  say  that  the  professor,  are  Jealt*is 
of  their  share  of  the  students  time  but  are 
ill  prepared  to  use  It  well.  , 

Academic  professor,  and  professor,  of  edM- 
catlon  are  In  complete  agreement  only  on  one 
point,  that  practice  teaching,   if  weU  can- 


jducted.  Is  important.  Aside  from  practice 
teaching  and  the  accompanying  methods 
course,  there  U  little  agreement  among  pro- 
fessors of  educaUon  on  the  nature  of  the 
corpus  of  knowledge  they  are  expected  to 
i  transmit  to  the  future  teacher. 

In  view  of  the  great  diversity  of  opinions 
and  practices  to  be  found  in  the  leading  In- 
stltuUons.  I  conclude  that  neither  a  State 
authority  nor  a  voluntary  accrediting  agency 
la  m  a  position  to  specify  the  amount  of 
time  to  be  devoted  to  either  academic  or  edu- 
cational courses.  What  Is  needed  Is.  on  Uie 
one  hand,  for  the  State  to  allow  freedom  for 
institutions  to  experiment,  and  on  the  other 
for  the  academic  professors  and  professors  of 
education  In  each  Institution  to  take  Joint 
responsibility  for  the  reputation  of  their  col- 
lege or  university  In  training  teachers. 

What  I  have  been  arguing  for  in  essence  Is 
a  competition  to  see  which  Institution  will 
quickly  earn  a  high  reputation  for  preparing 
well-trained  teachers.  Once  free  competition 
becomes  possible  In  any  State,  there  wUl  be 
every  reason  for  the  academic  professors  and 
the  professors  of  education  In  each  college  or 
university  within  that  State  to  Join  hands  to 
enhance  the  reputation  of  their  particular 
inatltutlon.  Before  that  day  arrives,  how- 
ever laymen  will  certainly  have  to  enter  Into 
the  fray  In  many  States,  and  public  opinion 
must  be  aroused. 

Yet  In  any  such  endeavor  the  quarrel 
among  educators  must  not  be  made  more 
,  bitter;  the  goal  is  not  victory  for  either  side 
but  mutual  respect  and  complete  coopera- 
tion Thus  while  this  voliune  Is  a  call  for 
action  it  Is  also  a  caU  for  reconciliation. 
Once  the  quarreling  educators  bury  their 
hatchets,  the  layman  may  put  his  present 
worries  aside.  That  united  efforts  to  pre- 
pare better  teacher,  would  result  in  better 
schooU  requires  no  argumentation;  that  the 
Nation  would  be  the  beneficiary  of  such  a 
revolution  is  a  self-evident  proposition. 


DATA  ON  EDUCATION  OF  TKACHEKS 

The  following  table  is  included  In  the  Co- 
nant  report  to  lUustrate  that  many  teachers 
offer  instruction  In  subjects  In  which  they 
have  had  little  college  education.  It  esti- 
mates the  percentage  of  classes  across  the 
country  that  are  taught  by  teachers  with 
various  hours  of  credit  for  college  preparation 
m  a  specific  subject.  Six  hours  of  credits 
reprcMUt  about  a  1-year  college  courM. 


Biology 

Mathematics  »-12. 

Chemistry.. 

Mathematics  7-8.. 
General  science.. - 
Physics- 


Hoars 


8 
11 
14 
34 
31 
23 


9to 
17 


13 
12 
20 

le 

21 
43 


18  to 
29 


22 
32 
32 
26 
20 
20 


30  or 
more 


87 
V, 
34 
21 
28 
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DECLARATION  OF  INTERDEPEND- 
ENCE 


Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  shown  an  interesting  and  thought- 
provoking  article  oh  a  DeclaraUon  of 
Interdependence,  written  by  Robert 
Rosamond,  which  should  be  of  interest 
to  the  Senate.  Mr.  Rosamond  is  the 
author  of  the  fine  book.  "Crusade  for 
Peace;    Eisenhowers   Presidential   Leg- 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  RicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THE  Declaration  or  Interdependencx 
(By  Eobert  Rosamond) 

Thirteen  and  one-half  years  ago  on  Pebru- 
arv  2  1960.  Senator  Brlen  McMahon.  then 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomle 
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Energy,  rose  to  the  floor  of  this  Senate  and 
spoke    prophetically: 

"Building  hydrogen  bombs  does  not  prom- 
ise positive  security  for  the  United  States; 
it  promises  only  the  negative  result  of  avert- 
ing for  a  few  months  or  years  weii-nlgh  cer- 
tain catastrophe. 

•We  are  plunged  Into  a  truly  terrible  arms 

race.  . 

•'There  are  really.  I  suggest,  no  more  tnan 
two  broad  policies  from  which  to  choose. 
One  consists  In  resigning  ourselves  to  a  gen- 
eration of  waging  the  cold  war— that  U, 
striving  endlessly  to  contain  Russia's  out- 
ward pressure,  pouring  out  our  substance  to 
stay  ahead  In  the  weapons  competition  even 
after  the  Kremlin  becomes  armed  with  hy- 
drogen bombs,  and  cherishing  Indefinitely 
the  hope  that  Soviet  tyranny  will  somehow 
see  the  evil  of  its  ways  and  reform  Itself 
from  within.  Arrayed  against  the  choice  of 
such  a  policy  Is  6,000  years  of  recorded  his- 
tory which  teaches  again  and  again  that 
armwnenU  races  lead  to  war— under  today's 
conditions — hydrogen  war. 

"The  other  broad  policy  which  we  may 
choose  consists  In  moving  heaven  and  earth 
to  stop  the  atomic  armaments  race,  to  es- 
tablish worldwide  atomic  peace,  and  to 
make  possible  atomic -created  abundance 
among  all  men.  In  pursuing  that  policy,  we 
would  tap  to  the  roots  the  resources  of  our 
ingenuity  and  Imagination;  we  would  regard 
no  suggestion  as  too  startling  or  unconven- 
tional for  careful  consideration;  and  we 
would  be  guided,  disciplined  and  Inspired 
by  our  code  of  ethics  and  democratic,  peace- 
loving  decencies. 

"It  Is  my  intense  conviction  that  our  ae- 
cLslon  born  of  necessity,  to  build  the  hydro- 
gen bomb  must  be  accompanied  by  the  Im- 
mediate initiation  of  a  moral  crusade  for 
peace  having  far  greater  potential  effect 
than  any  physical  weapon. 

•Mr  President,  If  we  should  faU  In  the 
business  of  working  In  a  crusade  for  peace, 
we  would  deal  a  severe  blow  both  to  our 
moral  position  and  to  our  fervent  hope,  for 
a  secure  future. 

"We  now  spend  about  $15  billion  annu- 
ally for  armaments.  Why  not  offer  to  take 
two  thirds  of  this  sum,  or  $10  billion,  and. 
Instead  of  amassing  sterile  weapons  use  it 
to  foster  peace  throughout  the  world  for  a 
6-year  period?" 

Suppose  we  apply  Senator  McMahon  s 
principle  to  the  present  time.  We  now  spend 
about  $50  billion  for  defense.  Suppose  we 
offered  two-thirds  of  this  sum  each  year, 
»33V,  billion,  for  world  economic  develop- 
ment Over  a  20-year  period  Instead  of  6 
years.  That  would  be  a  tremendous  $666^3 
billion  totel  in  20  years. 

Senator  McMahon  gave  us  the  main  aa- 
vantages  of  such  a  program  in  that  memo- 
rable address: 

"Such  a  global  Marshall  plan  might  com- 
bine with  the  marvelous  power  of  peacetime 
atomic  energy  to  generate  universal  material  , 

nrogress  and  a  universal  cooperative  spirit^.  ^ 
In  exchange  for  our  own  contribution  • 
which  we  would  save  from  the  military 
budget,  we  would  ask,  first,  general  accept- 
ance of  an  effective  program  for  Interna- 
tional control  of  atomic  energy,  and  "cond. 
an  agreement  by  all  countries  enforced 
through  inspection,  that  two-thirds  of  their 
present  spending  upon  armaments  be  de- 
voted toward  constructive  ends. 


"Such  a  proposal.  If  advanced  by  our  Gov- 
ernment, might  vividly  bring  home  to  all  the 
world's  populatlon-ln  a  manner  * w  more 
successful  than  we  have  so  far  ua«i-^« 
nrofundlty  of  our  desire  for  peace.  It  wouia 
SccompllI  this  result  even  If  it  accom^ 
pushed      nothing     else.     Perhaps     throuf^ 

atomic  power  for  l«<*^»^/°?  *Sl  ^SL 
we  can  transform  the  desertt  of  Africa.  Asxa. 
and  the  America,  into  blooming  crop-pro- 
Suclng  acres,  and  the  arid  hills  of  the  world 


Into  gardens.  It  Is  almost  impossible  to 
overestimate  what  all-out  concentration 
upon  atomic  energy  for  peace  might  accom- 
plish In  terms  of  remaking  and  Improving 
the  physical  environment  of  mankind." 

The  years  have  not  dlnuned  the  Impact  of 
the  late  Senator  McMahon's  speech.  It  lives 
with  us  yet  as  a  cogent,  urgent  reminder 
of  our  present  worsening  predicament.  The 
Senator  pioneered  a  new  principle  which  we 
may  now  call  "wage  total  peace."  This  vision 
of  decisive  action  was  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate In  1953,  In  1955  and  again  In  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  48  passed  by  voice 
vote.  August  6.  1959. 

Similarly  on  IJovember  20,  1959,  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  adopted  unani- 
mously In  Its  resolution  1378  "the  goal  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament  •  •  • 
and  to  use  resources  thus  released  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind." 

The  Western  powers  referred  to  this  reso- 
lution as  the  basis  for  their  program  of  dis- 
armament. On  June  27.  1960.  Frederick 
Eaton,  President  Elsenhower's  representative 
on  the  United  Nation's  10-natlon  Committee 
for  Disarmament  presented  the  official  UB. 
proposal  for  '•general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment." With  few  changes  President  Ken- 
nedy adopted  these  proposals  as  his  own  In 
the  new  administration's  program  for  "gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament"  given  to 
the  United  Nations.  September  25.  1961. 
when  the  President  called  the  world  to  a 
"peace  race."  The  Soviet  Union  has  also  ac- 
cepted the  "wage  total  peace"  principle,  al- 
though It  does  not  yet  agree  upon  the  details 
of  Inspection  controls. 

Good  Pope  John  XXxlI's  papal  encyclical 
"Pacem  In  Terrls"  harbinger  of  peace  on 
earth  also  Included  the  "wage  total  peace" 
concept.  Pope  Paul  VI  as  recently  as  June 
24  promised  to  launch  a  crusade  for  peace 
based  on  his  beloved  predecessor's  history- 
making  document. 

Thus  mankind  has  both  the  method  and 
the  goal  before  it,  "wage  total  peace."  Yet 
we  Me  the  terrible  situation  facing  us:  lit- 
erally that  of  our  extinction,  of  the  possible 
thermonuclear  ruin  of  this  Nation,  indeed  of 
civilization,  within  a  few  hours,  or  days, 
or  weeks.  Therefore,  as  on  the  day  Senator 
McMahon  opened  up  a  new  frontier  of  ideas 
for  mankind,  the  all-Important  question  re- 
mains— more  urgently  than  then — How  can 
we  begin  to  actually  "wage  total  peace"? 

What  we  require  for  the  complex  but  abso- 
lutely necessary  task  of  "general  and  com- 
plete disarmament"  is  the  univer«U  accept- 
ance of  a  set  of  principles  and  plans  govern- 
ing the  process  of  "wage  total  peace." 

For  there  is  no  alternative  as  President 
Eisenhower  said  In  his  1958  state  of  the 
Union  message:  "The  only  answer  to  a  re- 
gime that  wages  total  cold  war  is  to  wage 
total  peace." 

We  must  indeed  forge  a  new  public  philos- 
ophy; formulate  new  principles,  new  stand- 
ards of  personal,  national,  and  international 
conduct  for  the  atomic  era.  We  need  a  fresh 
charter,  a  new  guide  for  mankind.  The 
United  Nations  Charter  was  adopted  before 
the  agonizing  birth  of  this  new  age  at  Hiro- 
shima; and  before  the  post-World  War  n 
expansion  of  communism.  Since  the  end  of 
that  conflict.  Conununista  have  tightened 
their  iron  grasp  of  Eastern  Europe  including 
their  coup  d'etat  in  Czechoslovakia,  their 
sweeping  conquest  of  mainland  China,  their 
complete  subversion  of  Cuba,  and  the 
strengthening  of  their  Conmiunist  Party  cw- 
ganlzatlons  around  the  world  so  that  now 
there  are  approximately  40  million  party 
members  opposing  us  In  100  nations  and  ter- 
ritories. Truly  a  global  struggle.  Let  there 
be  no  doubt  In  anyone*,  mind:  we  have  not 
yet  adequate  relationships  for  survival  with 
each  other,  as  nation.,  as  peoples. 

The  great  and  small  countries  of  the  world 
must  recognize  their  interdependence,  how 
deeply  we  are  Involved  with  one  another;  a. 


well  as  their  Independence,  their  right  to 
stand  alone  if  they  believe  it  vital  to  their 
interests.  Therefore,  we  need  a  charter  of 
interdependence,  a  declaration  of  interde- 
pendence to  bridge  the  chasm  in  ideas,  in 
Ideologies;  to  give  the  formula  or  procedure 
of  how  we  bind  up  the  wounds  In  the  world 
body  politic. 

As  long  ago  as  December  1952.  the  then 
President-elect  Eisenhower,  in  a  letter, 
thought  of  the  declaration  of  interdepend- 
ence as  "a  significant  and  provocative  pro- 
posal." a.  the  focal  Instrument  for  the  proc- 
lamation of  world  brotherhood. 

Again  last  winter  Dwight  Elsenhower 
wrote: 

'•We  should  like  to  proclaim  an  Inter- 
national brotherhood  of  freemen  and  see 
this  Idea  take  fire  around  the  world." 

One  year  ago  on  July  4  in  my  own  Phila- 
delphia, the  City  of  Brotherly  Love,  at  the 
cradle  of  liberty,  the  President  of  this  Nation 
spoke  out  across  Independence  Mall,  "The 
United  States  will  be  recidy  for  a  declaration 
on  Interdependence." 

We  are  ready  for  that  new  declaration. 
The  confluence  of  events,  the  seriousness  of 
our  position,  of  Indeed  all  mankind,  our 
need  of  one  another,  our  feeling  that  we  are 
but  at  "the  dawn  of  our  destiny"  as  Elsen- 
hower phrased  It,  Impel  us  to  principles  and 
procedures  and  action  that  will  lead  the 
world  toward  peace.  The  Idea,  and  Inspira- 
tion generated  by  dedicated  men  and  women 
can  cross  borders,  penetrate  minds,  persuade. 
Pope  John  XXIII  Is  a  superb  example,  his 
"Pacem  in  Terrls"  being  absorbed  Into  the 
world  conscience. 

In  addition  to  waging  total  peace,  what 
are  some  of  the  essential  new  principles  for 
living  harmonlovuly  In  the  atcnnic  age  that 
should  be  woven  into  this  new  declaration 
of  Interdependence?  Strangely  enough 
msmy  of  these  formulations  have  been 
stated  and  stated  well  where  everyone  could 
observe  and  measure  them. 

Yet  few  of  us  recognized  their  relevance. 
Always  the  sublimely  useful  come,  upon  us 
gently,  with  humility  and  selflessness;  wait- 
ing upon  us,  our  responM,  our  initiative. 

Now  I  think  It  Is  time  we  bring  these  new 
treasures  of  the  human  spirit  Into  a  foctis 
where  all  can  see  their  clarity,  their  many 
faceted  practicality;  and  the  urgency  of 
their  adoption  Into  the  fabric  of  our  lives. 

I  .hall  not  hold  you  In  suspense  any 
longer.  Over  the  8  years  of  his  Presidency 
and  since  his  farewell  address;  in  speech,  in 
letters,  in  significant  formal  messages: 
Dwight  Eisenhower  gave  us  In  simple  elo- 
quence, comparable  to  Abraham  Lincoln', 
wisdom,  the  foundation  of  an  atomic  age 
society: 

"So  we  voice  our  hope  and  our  belief  that 
we  can  help  to  heal  this  divided  world  •  •  • 
thus  may  the  weight  of  fear  and  the  weight 
of  arms  be  taken  from  the  burdened  shoxil- 
der.  of  mankind  •  *  •  when  men  and  na- 
tions .hall  share  a  life  that  honor,  the  dig- 
nity of  each,  the  brotherhood  of  all. 

•  ••••• 

"The  building  of  such  a  peace  Is  a  bold 
and  solemn  purpose.  To  proclaim  It  1.  easy. 
To  serve  It  will  be  hard.  And  to  attain  it 
we  mxist  be  aware  oi  Its  full  meaning — and 
ready  to  pay  its  full  price." 

•  ••••• 

"We  must  face  up  to  these  problems  for 
the  only  alternative  Is  a  world  living  on  the 
edge  of  disaster. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  atomic  age  has  so  greatly  Increased 
the  destructive  power  of  weapons  that  we 
sometimes  visualize  in  a  single  and  destruc- 
tive stirprise  attack,  almost  a  decisive  act  In 
the  event  of  an  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"No  other  aspiration  dominates  my  own 
being  so  much  as  this:  That  the  nations  of 
East  and  West  will  And  dependable.  *eU- 
guaranteelng  methods  to  reduce  the  vast  and 


essentially  wasteful  expenditures  for  arma- 
ments, so  that  part  of  the  savings  may  be 
used  in  a  comprehensive  and  effective  effort 
for  world  improvement. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"The   sum     of    our    international    effort 

should  be  this:  The  waging  of  peace  with  as 
much  resourcefxilness,  with  as  great  a  sense 
of  dedication  and  urgency  as  we  have  ever 
mustered  in  defense  of  country  In  time  of 
war. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"We  are  ready,  in  short,  to  dedicate  our 
strength  to  serving  the  needs,  rather  than 
the  fears,  of  the  world. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"And  the  concept  of  the  open  society  Is  the 

ultimate  key  to  a  system  of  arms  control  we 
all  can  trust.  We  must,  then,  seek  with  new 
vigor,  new  Initiative,  the  path  to  a  peace 
based  on  the  effective  control  of  armaments, 
of  economic  advancement,  and  on  the  free- 
dom of  all  peoples  to  be  ruled  by  govern- 
ments of  their  choice.  Only  thus  can  we  ex- 
ercise the  full  capacity  God  has  given  us  to 
enrich  the  lives  of  the  individual  human 
beings  who  are  our  ultimate  concern,  our 
responsibility  •   •   •  and  our  strength. 

••The  nature  of  today's  weapons,  the  na- 
ture of  modem  communications  and  the 
widening  circle  of  new  nations  make  it  plain 
that  we  must,  in  the  end,  be  a  world  com- 
munity of  open  societies. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"People  everywhere  must  now  achieve  an 
allegiance  to  the  wider,  free-world  corrunu- 
nity,  and  doing  so  they  will  thereby 
strengthen,  make  more  meaningful — their 
devotion  to  family,  to  state,  and  nation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"This  Is  our  home — yet  this  is  not  the 
whole  of  the  world.  For  our  world  Is  where 
our  full  destiny  lies — with  men,  of  all  peo- 
ple, and  all  nations,  who  are  or  would  be 
free.  And  for  them — and  so  for  us — this  Is 
no  time  of  ease  or  rest. 

•  •  •  «  • 

"The  greatest  change  of  all  Is  the  develop- 
ment of  an  exacting  interdependence  be- 
tween free  nations  that  involves  the  oldest 
and  the  youngest  nations,  the  largest  and 
the  mnallest,  the  most  prosperoxis  and  the 
least  developed  of  nations. 

"This  Interdependence  calls  for  new  think- 
ing, new  institutions,  new  vision. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Everywhere  knowledge  and  ideas  •  •  •  are 
routing  centuries  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition •  •  •  peoples  now  know  that  poverty 
and  suppression  are  neither  universal  nor  are 
they  Inevitable  •  •  •.  For  if  the  growing 
power  of  freemen  is  wisely  and  skillfiilly 
applied  toward  the  common  aspirations  of 
humanity,  then  a  world  of  peace  and  plenty 
becomes  a  high  probability  •  •  •.  Our  own 
economy  will  soar  to  new  heights. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  world  must  learn  to  work  together — 
or  finally  It  will  not  work  at  all  *  •  •.  The 
task  ahead  Is  not  for  the  fainthearted. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"We  know — and  all  the  world  constantly 
reminds  us — that  the  futxire  well-being  of 
humanity  depends  directly  upon  America's 
leadership  *  *  *.  I  wy  emphatically  that  this 
leadership  depends  no  less  directly  upon  the 
faith,  the  courage,  the  love  of  freedom,  and 
the  capacity  for  sacrifice  of  every  American 
citizen,  and  every  American  home,  every 
American  comnmnlty. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Our  responsibility  in  the  search  for  solu- 
tions is  inescapable.  And,  since.  In  our  coun- 
try the  basic  social  power  is  in  the  hands  of 
all  the  people,  each  citizen  bear,  directly  a 
part  of  the  responsibility  for  right  action. 
Each  of  you  here  today  must  help  make  the 
fateful  (world)  decisions  of  the  future. 
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•^e  cannot  look,  to  one  man.  no  matt«r 
how  «r«at  be  couM  h«Te  b<*n— •  m*n  wltn 
rJT^om  of  Solomon,  the  patience  cA% 
SnJirthe  military  genlu.  of  .  Na^«^- 
the  phUoeophlcal  Inalght  of  a  Socrate.^ 
iS;n  such  a  man  could  not  carry  on  tWs 
^ZmA^  and  this  neceesary  work  by  him- 
sell. 

-In  the  councUa  of  Government,  we  must 
guard  agalnat  the  acquisition  of  unwax- 
ranted  Influence,  whether  sought  or  un- 
«Sght.  by  the  mllitary-lndusuial  comj^ex^ 
The  potential  for  the  dlsastrou.  rise  of  ml.- 
placed  power  exlsta  and  wlU  perslat. 

.  .  •  •  • 

-I  like  to  believe  that  the  people,  In  the 

kmg  run.  are  goln«  to  '^o.'^^"  ^e^P*"^^ 
ne-ie  than  our  govemmenta.  I  think  people 
S^  p^  so  .Such  that  one  of  theee  dM» 
governmenu  had  better  get  out  of  their  way 
and  let  them  have  It. 

"We  need  more  Individual  diplomats  from 
Main  Street,  from  our  farms,  schools,  labo- 
ratorlee— from  every  walk  of  life. 
•norvM  TO  ntonj  is  what  wtu.  savx  no. 
woau> 
-The  world  1*  aatlr  today  with  newly  awak- 
ened peoplea.    By  the  hundred,  of  mmion^ 
Vhey  march  toward  opportunity  to  work  and 
KTOW  and  prosper,  to  demooatrate  their  self- 
Sllance.  to  satUf  y  their  aspirations  of  mind 
and  spirit.    Their  advance  must  not  and  can- 
not be  stopped. 

"Theee  hundreds  of  mllllone  help  make  up 
the  Jury  which  muat  decide  the  case  between 
the  compettof  powers  d  the  world. 

'The  system,  or  group  of  systems,  which 
moet  elfecuvely  muster.  lU  »^«°f*^.^ '^P" 
Dort  Of  peace  and  demonstrate.  thU  abUity 
iTadvan^the  well-being,  the  happlnee.  of 
the  individual.  wUl  win  their  verdict  and 
their  loyal  friendship. 

.  •  •  •  • 

"But  we  must  never  agree  to  Injustice  for 
XXa  Tf^w  for  the  unfortunate,  for  the  under- 
prlvueged.  weU  knowing  that  If  we  accept  de- 
SrucUoTof  the  principle  of  Jurtice  for  aU. 
we  canaot  longer  claim  Justice  for  ourtelve. 
aa  a  matter  of  right. 

"And  oppoeed  to  them,  the  CkanmuntoU. 
there  la  no  •ingle,  global  effort  to  P«*af*« 
knowledge  and  cooperaUon.  To  give  the 
world  the  truth,  the  free  nation,  rely  largely 
on  the  volunteer  effort,  of  Individual.— ef- 
fort, often  weak  because  they  are  uncoordi- 
nated. I 

I 

"Today  ttoere  I.  no  more  Important  knowl- 
edee  for  each  of  u.  to  underhand  than  the 
ea^tlal  characterlsUca  of  thl.  rtruggl« 
(cotnmunlam  vs.  democracy)." 

President  aaenhower'.  rea«)nlng  lead.  u« 
to  new  action.    It  Is  long  past  the  time  when 
we  should  have  had  a  worldwide  organlaa-. 
tion  of  coneecrated  men  and  women  to  «)n* 
tend  RicceMfully  with  the  long  eetabllahedj 
heretofore     expanding     Communist     world 
movement— in  the  framework  of  an  emerg. 
ing  global  two-party  poUtlcal  system.    Sure, 
ly  tM.  Senate,  this  NaUon.  understand,  the 
function  of  a  responMble  opposition,  a  re* 
sponsible  two-party,  or  diverse  political  «»• 
change.     For    out    of   that   vigorous    dlaloj 
usually  always  come,  a  peaceful  consensu*. 
We  must  become  not  only  a  united  people 
here  in  America  but  united  people,  everyj- 
where  In  the  world  to  change  the  course  of 
communism  to  constructive  ends.     For  there 
ta  this  hope  In  unity  a.  expressed  by  Elser^- 
hower  when  President : 

•There  Me.  before  the  free  nation,  a  cle^ 
poaelblUty  of  peaceful  triumph.  There  |a 
a  noble  strategy  of  victory— not  a  victory  ov^ 
any  people.,  but  victory  for  all  peoples. 


"We  seek  victory  not  over  any  nation  or 
Tjeople— but  over  the  ancient  en""***  ."^  ^ 
^victory  over  Ignorance,  VO^^J-^^'^ 
qnd  human  degradation  wherever  they  may 
1^  found. 



"We  must  seek,  by  every  peaceful  means. 

I  o  induce  the  Soviet  bloc  to  correct  existing 

Injustices  and  genuinely  to  pursue  peaceful 

♦urposes  in  Its  relation,  with  other  nations. 

"What  we  must  do  la  to  widen  every  p<»- 
llble  chink  in  the  Iron  Curtain  and  bring  the 
tamUy  of  BuKla.  or  any  other  country  behind 
that  iron  Curtain,  that  is  laboring  to  better 
ihe  lot  of  their  children— a.  human,  do  the 
World  over— cloMT  Into  our  circle,  to  show 
bow  we  do  It.  and  then  to  alt  down  between 
us  to  say,  'Now,  how  do  we  Improve  the  lot 
of  both  of  VIS?' 

1  -The  world  know,  that  an  era  ended  with 
the  death  of  Joeef  Stalin.  •  •  •  The  Soviet 
system  shaped  by  Stalin  and  hi.  P'-«»«^««»f" 
was  bom  of  one  World  War.  It  survived  with 
stubborn  and  crften  amaaing  courage  a  Sec- 
ond World  War.  It  ha.  Uved  to  threaten  a 
third. 

-Now  a  new  leadership  has  aMumed  power 
m  the  Soviet  Union.  It.  links  to  the  past, 
however  strong,  cannot  bind  it  completely 
It.  future  1..  m  great  part.  it.  own  to 
make  •  •  •  Thl.  we  do  know :  A  world  that 
begins  to  wltne«  a  rebirth  of  trust  among 
nations  can  And  It.  way  to  a  peace  that  1. 
neither  partial  nor  punitive. 

"We  honor,  no  less  In  this  divided  world 
than  in  a  leas  tormented  time,  the  people  of 

1  Russia.  We  do  not  dread,  rather  do  we  wel- 
come, their  progress  in  education  and  In- 

I  dustry. 


"We  knew  that  every  negotiaUon  with  the 
CommunUU  would  be  fraught  with  trap,  and 
pitfalls,  but  we  knew.  too.  that  positive 
determined  day-to-day  toU  would  pay  rwl 
dividend,  among  the  free  n»"o°*- „^ 
sought  a  rebirth  of  truat  among  aU  nation*— 
nota  mere  breathing  space  from  Imminent 
crlsl.. 

"How  can  a  few  men  thwart  the  will  of 
hundred,  of  millions? 



"It  U  perfecUy  clear  that  he  (Nlkita  Khru- 
shchev) is  the  only  man  who  ha.  the  oppor- 
tunity, let  u.  say,  the  authority  really  to 
negotiate. 


"In  thl.  memorable  taak  (a  peace  baaed 
on  the  control  of  armament.,  on  economic 
advancement  and  on  the  freedom  o#  aU 
peoples)  there  Uee  enough  work  and  eno«8*» 
Reward  to  Mtlsfy  the  energies  and  amblUon. 
of  all  leader,  everywhere." 

I  would  deduce  from  Mr.  Elsenhower  .  con- 
cluiilon.  that  It  I.  e«entlai  to  consciously 
Kulde  the  Soviet  leadet.  Into  the  way.  oi 
peace— which  almpliflc.  our  task  over  t^e 
short  term.  Persuade  a  few  men.  At  the 
summit  or  wherever  they  may  be  found.  « 
Is  absurd  that  one  man  or  a  few  men  hold 
aU  humanity  In  constant  fear  of  war. 

Toward  a  more  permanent  sUucture  of 
peace  it  Is  only  proper  that  the  people  of 
the  world  have  their  part  In  putting  together 
thl.  new  declaration  of  interdependence. 
TOU  can  trust  the  people  with  our  world 
policy  for  after  aU  It  1.  their  destiny. 

Let  ua  tap  the  almoet  unlimited  reservoir 
of  the  energies  of  the  people,  of  the  earth 
including  that  unused  leadership  among  us. 
I  can  think  of  no  more  competent  person  to 
preside  over  the  drafting  of  these  P^nclple. 
m  the  form  of  the  declaration  of  interde- 
pendence than  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower. 


He  1.  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustee,  of 
the  people-to-people  organization  which  ha. 
it.  headquarters  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  It  U 
now  time  to  arrange  a  world  people-to-peop  e 
convention  of  recognized  leaders  and  dedi- 
cated people  to  consider  and  to  adopt  the 
declaration  of  interdependence  proclaiming 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  May  the  Pr^fl^en* 
and  Congress  of  the  United  States  lend  their 
encouragement  and  participation. 

I  am  convinced  of  the  Immediacy  and  ur- 
gency of  this  people-to-people  convention 
beyond  any  doubts,  objections,  or  reserva- 
tions that  have  yet  been  offered. 

Forty  million  members  of  the  global  Com- 
munist political  organization  compared  to 
our  practically  nonexistent  counter  organi- 
zation should  be  reason  enough  for  us  in 
addition  to  the  unanswerable  demand  for 
survival. 

New  York  City  U  an  ideal  location  because 
the   United    Nations   would   probably    make 
some  of  Ite  facilities  available  to  the  conven- 
tion     During  the  next  2  yeare  of  the  New 
York  World's  Fair  In  1964  and  19«5.  ten.  of 
million,  of  people  could  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  not  only  to  learn  what  they 
can  do  for  peace  but  alM  to  Join  thl.  crusade 
as  membera  of  people  to  people.    Chairman 
Elsenhower •«  present  request  for  people-to- 
people    memberahlp    Is    a    stirring    call    to 
action:   "I  Invite  you  •   •   •  In  fact.  I  urge 
you  to  Join  me  In  the  greatest  effort  ever 
undertaken  to  buUd  a  world  in  which  people 
can  live  In  freedom  and  sec\u-lty." 

One  of  the  Ingrained  advantage,  of  thU 
impending  declaration  1.  placing  in  proper 
perspecUve  the  priorlUe..  For  example:  the 
passion  for  racial  equality  depend,  upon 
peace.  Inevitably,  the  declaration  of  Inter- 
dependence should— without  coercion— es- 
teblish  human  brotherhood  as  a  national 
goal  as  well  aa  the  aim  of  the  world;  carry- 
ing us  far  closer  to  equal  opportunity  for 
all  races  and  creeds. 

Naturally,  we  should  codify  some  of  these 
asplraUon.  Into  legi.laUon.  Nevertheless, 
the  moral  con«:ience  and  spirit  of  reconcilia- 
tion wUl  make  a  firmer  basis  for  law:  and 
better  than  that  this  new  declaration  wlU 
stimulate  a  more  cordial  underatandlng  and 
appreciation  of  one  another. 

I  hope.  I  beUeve.  I  pray,  that  the  Senate, 
the  CongreM.  thl.  Nation,  the  world  wlU 
welcome  our  declaration  of  peace.  For 
though  the  Congre«  oon.tltuUonal  power 
to  d^lare  war  U  now  largely  In  the  hand, 
of  the  President,  due  .imply  to  the  prob- 
abUlty  that  there  may  be  UtUe  or  no  time 
to  consult  the  Congress  In  the  event  of 
enemy  attack;  this  representaUve  body  .UU 
ha.  the  power  to  declare  peace  In  coopera- 
tlcm  with  the  administration. 

Let  them  then  wiy  of  this  day,  "peace  wa. 
declared." 

I  urge  the  Senate  and  Houm  to  enact  a 
Joint  resolution  entitled:  "Declaration  of 
Peace." 


THE    SITUATION    IN    SOUTH    VIET- 
NAM  AND   AMERICAN  POLICY  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 
Mr    JACKSON.     Mr.   President,   this 
country   and   the   Government   of   this 
country  are  now  engaged  In  a  full-scale 
discussion  of  the  situation  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  of  American  policy  in  south- 
east Asia.  ,  J    i„ 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  m 
the  Record  at  this  point,  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  this  discussion,  a  statement  by 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  support- 
ing President  Kennedy's  argument  for  a 
strong  U.S.  policy  against  Communist 
aggression  in  South  Vietnam. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

Statement  From  the  Vetexans  or  Foreign 
Wars  or  thx  UNrrzD  States,  September 
10,  1963,  Washington,  D.C. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Commander-in- 
Chief  Joseph  J.  Lombardo,  Brooklyn.  N.Y., 
today  notified  President  Kennedy  of  the 
VFW's  full  support  for  his  policy  to  continue 
U.S.  assistance  to  the  South  Vietnam  Gov- 
ernment in  Its  war  against  Communist 
aggression. 

Conunander  Lombardo,  who  traveled  ex- 
tensively in  South  Vietnam  last  May,  told 
President  Kennedy  by  telegram,  that  VFW 
support  was  based  upon  a  resolution,  unanl- 
moiisly  adopted  by  the  recent  1963  conven- 
tion of  the  VFW  In  Seattle,  Wash.,  urging 
the  United  States  to  take  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  to  win  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  text  of  Commander  Lombardo's  tele- 
gram to  President  Kennedy  follows: 

"Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States  congratulates 
you  and  pledges  its  full  support  for  your 
decision  to  support  the  South  Vietnam  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  defeat  Communist  ag- 
gression. During  the  recently  completed  na- 
tional convention  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  in  Seattle,  the  thousands  of  delegates 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  urging 
whatever  action  is  necessary,  both  economic 
and  military,  to  defeat  Communist  aggres- 
sion in  South  Vietnam.  We  thoroughly  con- 
cur in  yoxir  opinion  that  a  reduction  of  aid 
to  South  Vietnam  could  weaken  the  anti- 
Conununlst  government  of  that  nation  and 
bring  about  its  collapse. 

"On  the  basis  of  my  personal  observation 
of  conditions  in  South  Vietnam  only  a  few 
months  ago,  I  am  of  the  firm  opinion  that 
U.S.  policy  there  is  basically  sound  and  that 
the  determined  effort  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese, with  U.S.  advice  and  assistance,  can 
defeat  Red  aggression  against  that  country. 
Such  a  vital  victory  for  the  free  world  can 
be  achieved  if  our  Nation  adheres  to  your 
policy  of  getting  on  with  the  main  effort 
there  which  Is  the  defense  of  freedom  and 
the  defeat  of  communism.  The  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  deplores  the  statement,  and 
effort,  of  those  in  this  country  who  call  for 
reduction  of  U.S.  aid  and  partial  or  complete 
withdrawal  of  our  effort  from  South  Viet- 
nam becauM  of  internal  dllOcultle..  Such 
reduction  In  aid  as  well  a.  withdrawal  would, 
a.  you  Indicated,  set  the  stage  for  Red  con- 
quest of  South  Vietnam.  This  In  turn,  the 
VFW  I.  convinced,  would  undermine  free- 
world  defense  throughout  the  entire  K>utb- 
east  Asian  area. 

"On  behalf  of  the  1,300,000  oversea  com- 
bat veterans  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
I  pledge  you  our  support  of  whatever  action 
is  necessary  to  win  In  South  Vietnam. 
"Respectfully  yours, 

"Joseph  J.  Lombardo, 
"Commander-in-CJiUt,      Veterans     of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States." 


SPEECH    BY    SENATOR    JAVITS    ON 
CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  hear- 
ing a  really  remarkably  fine  si^eech  by 
our  able  colleague  Senator  Jacob  K. 
Javi'ts  at  the  bicentennial  celebration  of 
my  own  Newport's  beloved  Touro  Syna- 
gogue. 

Senator  Javfts,  who  Is  both  articulate 
in  his  thoughts  concerning  civil  rights 
and  a  leading  fighter  in  their  cause, 
whose  civil  rights  record  I  had  long  ad- 
mired before  joining  this  body  and  en- 
joying his  friendship,  emphasized  the 
danger  of  silence.    As  he  pointed  out. 


most  totalitarian  movements,  most  in- 
justices, result  from  silence  on  the  part  of 
the  majority  of  normal  law-abiding,  con- 
science-filled citizens.  And,  it  was  this 
point  that  he  emphasized  in  Touro  Syna- 
gogue. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Senator  JAvrrs'  speech  may  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Fight  To  Free  Ourselves 

When  this  small  synagogue  was  dedicated 
in  Newport  200  years  ago,  liberty  was  the 
theme  of  our  age.  This  temple  was  bom 
and  nurtured  in  a  setting  that  was  as  in- 
spirational as  it  was  historic. 

This  site  in  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island — 
which  Roger  Williams  founded  as  a  citadel 
of  religious  liberty,  opening  its  arms  to  the 
oppressed  from  across  the  seas — is  as  sym- 
bolic of  the  heritage  erf  our  Nation  as  any 
piece  of  earth  could  be. 

The  letter  to  this  congregation  from 
George  Washington,  with  the  immortal 
words  that  the  United  States  "gives  to  bigotry 
no  sanction,  to  persecution  no  assistance" — 
words  that  were  written  before  even  the  Bill 
of  Rights  in  the  Constitution  was  adopted — 
is  as  sj^mbolic  of  the  soul  of  our  Nation  as 
any  docimient  could  be. 

Thus)  on  this  bicentennial  celebration,  we 
can  look  at  this  splendid  temple  with  pas- 
sion and  with  pride;  and  with  the  knowledge 
that  in  places  such  as  this,  the  human  spirit 
was  firet  ennobled  in  the  United  States;  and 
the  American  dream  was  first  articulated. 

We  also  cannot  help  but  be  reminded  of 
a  tableau  3  weeks  ago  at  another  shrine,  In 
Washington,  D.C,  when  liberty  was  again 
the  thMne.  There,  the  ^Irltual  leader  of 
the  current  civil  rights  revolution  cried  to 
us  that  the  American  dream  was  too  long 
forgotten  by  too  many  and  too  long  denied 
to  those  so  ardently  reaching  for  Its  realiza- 
tion. 

And  so,  the  fight  for  liberty  continues;  the 
crusade  for  human  dignity  goes  on;  the 
struggle  to  bring  meaning  to  the  American 
promise  is  still  far  from  won. 

This  is  a  struggle  which  we  must  face  in 
the  communities  no  less  than  in  the  Con- 
gress, In  our  synagogues  and  churches  no 
less  than  In  our  business  establishments  and 
recreational  facilities.  And  as  Jews  we  have 
a  special  responsibility  to  set  forth  by  ex- 
ample and  in  highly  positive  deeds  the  great 
religious  and  prophetic  tradition  to  which 
we  are  the  heirs. 

The  extent  to  which  this  cruutde  I.  the 
major  unfinished  business  of  our  K>clety  was 
never  more  dramatized  than  by  published 
polls  this  past  week  which  declared  that  50 
percent  of  our  Nation  believes  that  integra- 
tion is  moving  too  fast. 

Just  think  of  It — If  theM  poll,  really  re- 
flect deep  conviction.,  it  means  that  half 
of  our  Nation  may  not  yet  have  freed  Itself 
of  this  sorrowful  Irrationality. 

The  synagogues  and  churches  of  our  land 
will  not  be  persuaded  by  such  polls;  and  I 
hope  politicians  will  not  either.  For  I  be- 
lieve that  while  the  50  percent  of  those  ques- 
tioned may  have  said  too  fast,  the  con- 
sciences, when  properly  appealed  to,  of  those 
same  Americans  will  give  R  different  answer. 

This  is  the  most  powerful  force  In  this  cur- 
rent struggle — that  the  deeply  held  con- 
science of  the  white  American  Is  on  the  side 
of  the  Negro,  whatever  may  appear  to  be 
his  off-the-cuff  emotions. 

This  Is  why  every  level  of  our  society 
must  be  enUsted  to  bring  about  a  moral 
awakening  among  the  American  people — ^to 
or  to  put  it  more  bluntly,  to  stir  the  uneasy 
conscience  of  every  white  American  so  he 
may  free  himself  of  bias. 

This  fight  to  free  ourselves  1.  the  great, 
unwritten  rtruggle  being  waged  today  In  the 


depths  of  each  Individual  soul.  It  I.  a  battle 
for  survival  of  the  American  dream,  and  of 
the  human  spirit. 

Our  minds  hear  the  message:  When  free- 
dom Is  denied  to  one  man.  It  Is  denied  to 
all;  for  freedom  Is  noble  and  Indivisible.  If 
we  want  to  enjoy  It,  it  must  be  extended  to 
everyone:  If  we  want  to  maintain  it,  we  must 
fight  for  it. 

These  simple  truths  are  enshrined  in  this 
synagogue,  as  they  are  enshrined  In  the 
hearts  of  every  Jew.  The  acciunulated  ex- 
perience of  centuries  of  persecution  have 
equipped  the  Jewish  community — perhaps 
more  than  most — with  the  ability  to  under- 
stand that  the  security  of  one  minority  is  no 
greater  than  the  security  of  any  other  minor- 
ity Just  as  the  denial  of  liberty  to  one  Amer- 
ican threatens  the  liberty  of  every  American. 

It  is  this  identity  of  interest  between  the 
Negro  minority  and  other  minorities  in  the 
United  States  which  gives  this  1963  civil 
rights  revolution  strength  and  effective- 
ness. It  is  this  Identity  of  Interest  which 
should  make  possible  Joint  and  interdepend- 
ent action  to  eliminate  these  injustices  from 
American  society. 

We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be  barred 
from  this  struggle,  as  some  misguided  Negroes 
suggest,  for  an  American  struggle  for  the  soul 
of  our  Nation  is  neither  for  whites  only  nor 
for  Negroes  only. 

The  rabbis  and  priests  and  ministers  who 
Joined  the  freedom  marchers  In  Birmingham: 
in  Gwynne  Oaks,  Md.;  in  Albany.  Ga.;  in 
Jackson,  Miss.;  and  in  the  other  towns  and 
cities — they  gave  substance  to  this  truth. 
The  200,000  men  and  women  of  all  faiths  and 
color  who  participated  In  the  August  28 
march  on  Washington — a  demonstration 
which  enriched  our  democracy  as  few  event, 
ever  have — they  recognized  this,  too. 

But  not  everyone  has  to  march  or  to  picket 
or  to  demonstrate  in  order  to  make  an  effec- 
tive contribution  to  this  fight.  But  neither 
can  anyone  remain  aloof — every  American 
must  speak  his  conscience  and  act  its  dictates 
on  ^this  racial  crisis.  Silence  has  been  the 
greatest  weapon  for  the  demagogs.  It  has 
caused  mankind's  darkest  hours — as  no  Jew 
of  modern  times  can  ever  forget. 

The  problem  is  not  confined  to  the  South, 
as  we  all  know.  In  the  North  and  among  all 
groups,  there  are  problems  of  "silence,"  too — 
of  an  unwillingness  to  Implement  convic- 
tions, a  reluctance  to  be  the  first  to  tread  on 
unwalked  paths. 

A  Negro  leader  once  confessed  to  me,  "In 
the  South,  we  know  our  enemy;  in  the  North, 
we  don't  always  know — and  that  1.  Kjme- 
times  more  difficult." 

This  struggle  Is  more  than  Just  the  num- 
ber of  votes  that  are  needed  in  the  Congress 
to  pass  civil  rights  legislation;  and  that  It  1. 
more  than  the  dramatic  confrontations  be- 
tween State  and  Federal  power  which  we 
have  seen  In  Mississippi  and  Alabama. 

It  Is.  above  all,  an  enormous  battle  of  con- 
science— which  will  not  be  resolved  imtll 
each  Individual  la  willing  to  take  inventory, 
to  realize  that  the  resolution  cannot  be  put 
off  for  another  day  or  for  another  genera- 
tion; and  that  now  Is  the  time  to  commit  our 
hearts  as  well  as  our  minds. 

I  feel  the  stirrings  of  this  battle  of  con- 
science. 

I  see  it  in  the  letter  a  woman  wrote  to 
the  New  York  Times,  telling  of  her  search 
for  a  way  to  Implement  her  convictions.  She 
wrote  that  she  went  "rather  impulsively,  to 
the  evening  service  at  a  local  Negro  church 
•  •  •  I  was  vrelcomed  •  •  •  and  I  recommend 
such  actlvltle.  to  friendly  white  Americans. 
Don't  be  afraid  to  go  it  alone  at  first.  Others 
will  foUow.  And  If  enough  of  xu  show  our 
spirit  In  some  such  way,  no  longer  can  our 
Negro  leader,  feel  that  there  ha.  been  no 
moral  awakening  or  conversion  among  the 
American  people." 

I  feel  this  stirring,  too,  in  the  mail  com- 
ing Into  my  oAce.    Pew  people  realize  that 
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even  a  Senator  from  New  York— for  6  yean 
untU  thU  year— hJWl  received  more  mail  o^ 
poeed  to  cini  nghta  than  mail  ^"•'Oflf*!'^ 
But  tUla  eummer,  that  trend  has  sharply 
reverewl.  The  "good  people-  are  beginning 
to  write  to  epealc  out  on  what  bothers  their 
conscience*  and  wh»t  they  know  U  right. 

I  feel  these  stirrings,  too.  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  There  have  been  days  In  my  15 
years  in  CongreM  when  to  plead  for  civil 
rights  was  a  lonely  battle.  Irritating  to  the 
eeta-blLshment:  and  the  coldness  of  the  re- 
ception would  hang  IcUy  In  the  air.  Today. 
thire  U  warmth  and  great  understanding 
that  this  battle  has  to  be  waged  now  for  It 
relates  to  the  very  destiny  of  our  NaUon. 

It  is  the  stirring  of  conscience,  too.  on 
equal  opportunity  which  is  forcing  busi- 
nessmen to  review  their  hiring  and  promo- 
tion practices:  which  U  forcing  labor  unions 
to  review  their  admission  and  apprenticeship 
policy;  which  is  forcing  others  to  examine 
their  reason*  for  patronlUng  partlcuUr 
stores,  hotels,  or  restaurants,  or  for  deciding 
in  what  community  they  will  live:  and  what 
schooU  they  want  their  children  to  attend. 
It  is  this  stirring  of  conscience  which  Is 
awakening  Americans  to  their  personal  op- 
portunities to  afirord  equal  opportunity  to 
our  fellow  Negro  Americans  In  myriad  ways 
not  affected  by  laws. 

The  battle  wUl  be  won  when  this  con- 
science can  be  translated  Into  action.  If  we 
can  succeed  In  doing  this  now.  our  Nation 
wUl  be  nourished  and  enriched:  our  society 
will  be  fuller  and  stronger.  And  we  will 
free  onraeives  at  last. 

The  founders  of  the  Touro  Synagogue  300 
years  ago  helped  launch  our  Nation  upon 
the  noble  principle  of  religious  liberty  and 
brotherly  understanding.  Today,  as  we  hon- 
or their  memortes.  let  us  take  a  solemn  pledge 
to  emulate  their  courage  and  their  conrlc- 
tlons  by  pushing  toward  a  goal  ot  equal  op- 
portunity for  all  Americans  with  our  personal 
as  well  as  public  oommltmenU  clear  and 
unequivocal. 

To  recapture  their  vision  of  America,  we 
must  speak  out  and  act  as  plainly  as  did  our 
forefathers  here. 
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LOCAL  SERVICE  AVIATION 


Mr.  McINTYBE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
most  gratified  by  the  nationwide  favor- 
able reaction  to  suggestions  that  Gov- 
ernment should  Join  with  airplane  manu- 
facturers and  airlines  in  an  accelerated 
effort  to  develop  a  short-haul  passenger 
aircraft.  The  chairman  of  the  board  of 
a  southwestern  airline  writes  that  his 
company  Is  presently  serving  small  cities 
without  subsidy  or  mail  pay,  and  at  a 
profit  because  he  can  offer  frequent  serv- 
ice with  good  load  factors  in  small 
planes.  He  terms  the  short-haul  air- 
plane "the  real  key  to  success  to  airline 
service  for  more  cities  in  the  Nation, 
and  not  to  Just  a  select  few." 

Considerable    Interest    has   been   ex- 
pressed  in  the   possibility  of  Ucenslng 
American    manufacturers    to    produce 
such  planes  as  the  FairchUd  F-27.  the 
Potz  840.  and  the  Nord  M2.    The  low- 
cost  plane  design  committee  of  the  As- 
sociation  of   Local   Transport   Airlines 
and  the  National  Association  of  State 
Aviation  Officials  are  representative  of 
the  national  groups  that  have  become 
interested  In  the  potential  of  such  an 
airplane.    I  hope   the   development   of 
such  an  aircraft,  or  several  competing 
versiofis.  will  stimulate  our  lagging  air- 
frame  Industry.    In   its   September    14 
issue,   the  Economist  notes  the  with- 
drawal of  Douglas  Aircraft  from  the 


suiersonic  airliner  competition,  and 
nukes  some  sobering  commente  on  the 
sUte  of  this  industry  in  America.  I  ask 
unanimous  c<Misent  that  this  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  RECoaD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
a  s|  follows: 

[From  the  Economist.  Sept.  14.  19C3] 
Douglas  Deci-ines 
The  Douglas  Aircraft  Co..  dying  limb  by 
liiib  like  a  great  oak.  has  told  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  that  It  wiU  not  be  taking 
pert  in  the  design  competition  for  a  super- 
sonic transport.    The  announcement  cannot 
hi,ve    surprised    those    who    have    watched 
oiuglas-  efforts  to  raUe  sufficient  money  to 
fitance  the  development  of  such  a  relatively 
sltnple  aircraft  as  the  little  Jet  DC-».    It  has 
aahleved  this  only  by  persviadlng  its  many 
subcontractors    to    carry    the    development 
cdsts  of  their  own  separate  components  and 
the  company  frankly  admits  in  Its  letter  to 
\ir   Halaby.  the  head  of  the  FAA,  that  Its  re- 
sources WiU  not  stretch  to  supersonic  design 
&$  well     But  it  U  stUl  a  shock  to  sec  one  of 
Ataerlca's  three  great  buUders  of  civil  air- 
claft  bow  Itself  out  of  the  market.     For  30 
y^ars  Douglas  aircraft  have  dominated  clvU 
eirlng     Now  the  company  is  holding  on  with 
af trickle  of  repeat  orders  for  DC-a  Jets  while 
li   hopes   sufBclent  buyers  wUl  come  in   U> 
Jlistlfy  going  on  with  production  of  the  I>C-9. 
iTthey  do  not.  Douglas  could  retire  from  the 
aircraft  business  altogether  and  become  ei- 
Susively  a  buUder  of  mlssUea.    Its  decision 
qot  to  submit  a  superronic  bid.  after  a  great 
cjeal  of  preliminary  work  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a  fantasUc  fairyland  of  a  new  engi- 
neering office,  means  that  it  wlU  in  any  case 
not  buUd  a  big  clvU  aircraft  again  in  this 
generation. 

Not  that  any  of  the  big  aircraft  builders  are 
exactly  falling  over  themselves  to  take  up  Mr. 
fialaby's  invitation  to  tender  by  next  spring. 
the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  ha»  been  out  of 
»he  civil  market  since  the  JeU  were  Intro- 
duced in  the  late  1»60'8,  while  the  Boeing 
Co.,  although  It  has  not  made  losses  com- 
parable to  those  that  Douglas  has  suffered 
{n   DC-8   production.   wUl   still    not   recoup 
{ts  Investment  In  the  fabulously  successful 
t07  Jet  for  another  year  or  so,  when  the  air- 
craft may  be  near  the  end  of  its  production 
life.    General  Dynamics  Is  stUl  winded  from 
the  $400  million  cropper  that  It  came  over 
Its  own  mediiim  Jet  alrUner.   North  American 
Aviation,  the  only  company  actually  to  have 
built  (or  tried  to  build)   a  big  mach  8  air- 
craft, the  B-70  bomber  now  downgraded  to 
experimental    status,    is    In   deep    technical 
trouble  that  may  lead  It  to  scrap  both  B-70 
wings  and  start  again  on  a  new  design.    The 
last  thing  that  any  of  these  companies  want 
is  to  take  part  in  a  supersonic  race  to  beat 
the  Anglo-French  Concorde  at  Mr.  Halaby's 
bidding  unless  he  Is  prepared  to  shoulder  the 
whole  of  the  cost,  which  he  has  said  specifi- 
cally that  he  will  not  do.    There  is  a  good 
deal  of  Irritation  Inside  the  Industry  on  the 
ground    that  Mr.   Halaby  Is  attempUng  to 
force  the  pace  before  the  Industry  Is  ready 
for  It.    Had  any  of  these  companies  thought 
the  Concorde  was  the  right  kind  of  supcr- 
sonlc  aircraft  to  bMild,  they  would  have  said 
so  long  ago.    But  the  alternative  takes  a  bit 
of  thinking  out. 


American  entry  into  this  field  indicates 
the  strength  of  our  faith  and  the  depth 
of  our  determination  to  overcome  ob- 
stacles. As  an  indicaUon  of  what  these 
obstacies  may  be.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  September  15  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  RzcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  Intend  to  criticize  the  decision  to 
press  forward  with  the  development  of  a 
supersonic  transport.  The  advance  of 
technology  often  requires  deep  faith  in 
the  aMllty  of  manufacturers  and  users  to 
avoid  difficulties  apparent  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  development  process.  But  I 
do  wish  to  observe  that  such  difllciritles 
do  exist,  and  that  our  planning  for  an 


Is  THIS  1,400  M.P.H.  AniLiNER  Riault 
Necessaxt?  o 

(By  B.  K.  O.  Lundberg) 
London.— For  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  a  controversy  raging,  essentially  with- 
in the  aviation  community,  whether  or  not 
to    introduce   civil    supersonic    transports— 

aST'B.  ^  „ 

Now  that  the  British  and  French  Govern- 
ments have  decided  to  build  the  mach  2.2 
Concorde,  and  President  Kennedy  has  pro- 
poeed  a  supersonic  Uansport  development 
program,  it  might  seem  that  there  is  no  point 
In  continuing  the  discussion.  In  my  opinion, 
however,  the  launching  of  supersonic  avia- 
tion would  have  such  serious  consequences — 
for  civil  aviation  and  for  virtually  the  whole 
of  mankind— that  the  discussion  must  not 
stop  at  this  point. 

SATKTT   IN  QUESTION 

The  prospective  supersonic  transport  man- 
ufacturers have  declared  repeatedly  that  su- 
personic airlines  wUl  be  at  least  as  safe  as  the 
jets  of  today.  The  facts,  however,  suggest 
otherwise. 

An  aircraft  designer  can  normally  do  a 
great  deal  to  minimize  foreseeable  risks. 
When  working  on  a  new  aircraft,  past  experi- 
ence and  laboratory  testa  help  him  to  exer- 
cise thU  all-important  foresight.  But  he  can 
do  nothing  about  risks  that  he  falls  to  fore- 
see. ... 

The  number  of  such  risks  increases  rapidly 
with  the  number  of  radically  new  design 
features  that  are  introduced.  Supersonic 
transporU  cannot  be  buUt  without  introduc- 
ing a  host  of  radically  new  features  slmul- 

t&n60Ufil7> 

Furthermore,  the  supersonic  transports 
will  operate  at  exceptional  altitudes  where 
atmospheric  conditions  are  still  largely  un- 
known. Hail  and  rain  may  be  present  in 
clouds  up  to  at  least  76,000  feet.  CoUlslon 
with  hail  at  supersonic  speed  can  undoubt- 
edly be  catastrophic:  even  flying  through 
heavy  rain  might  be  serious. 

Improvements  In  radar  seem  unlikely  to 
solve  these  problems,  so  elaborate  control 
from  the  groimd  will  be  essential.  For 
instance,  the  ahrcraft  will  need  very  wide 
and  deep  flight  corridors  along  the  whole 
route.  Weather  conditions  wUl  often  com- 
pel rerouting  Just  before  or  during  flight. 
There  will  also  be  unpredictable  conditions; 
clear  air  turbulence  and  Jet  streams  are  not. 
so  far,  detectable  by  groimd  radar  or  weather 
sateUltes. 

For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  trans- 
port, therefore,  passengers  will  be  carried  in 
a  vehicle  whose  crew  U  virtually  blind. 

TEN  T«A«8  or  TISTTNO 

Another  hazard  facing  the  SST's  Is  struc- 
tural fatigue.  Friction  of  the  air  on  wings 
and  fuselage  wiU  produce  aerodynamic  heat- 
ing and  hence  thermal  stresses,  also  possi- 
bly creep.  These  effects  will  be  far  more 
complex  and  dlfflcult  to  prwllct  than  In  the 
case  of  subsonic  aircraft. 

Laboratory  tests  wUl  be  much  more  ex- 
tensive but  will  be  of  rather  limited  value. 
This  is  because  when  high  temperatures  are 
involved,  the  duration  of  exposvire  U  slgnlfl- 

'^^To  sum  up,  the  8ST  safety  level— contrary 
to  the  case  of  a  new  typs  of  subsonic  alr- 
craftr-can  be  assessed  only  by  actual  service 
experience. 
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The  present  overall  safety  level  In  sched- 
uled aviation  is  about  one  fatal  accident  in 
300,000  hours  of  flight.  Thus  no  clear  In- 
dication of  whether  or  not  the  8ST  safety 
level  is  of  the  same  order  can  be  obtained 
until  a  multiple  of  300,000  hours  has  been 
flown.  For  reasonable  confidence,  at  least 
1,600,000  hours — or  50  SST's  entire  service 
life  of,  say,  30,000  hours — will  be  required. 
In  other  words,  the  testing  time  wiU  be 
over  10  years. 

Therefore,  assurances  that  SST's  will  be 
as  safe  as  subsonic  aircraft  can  be  nothing 
but  wishful  thinking. 

BILLION-MILE   COAL 

The  need  for  higher  safety  standards  Is 
becoming  urgent.  In  scheduled  commercial 
aviation,  the  deaths  per  passenger-mile  are 
some  6  to  10  times  higher  than  for  commer- 
cial surface  transportation.  Deaths  per 
travel-hour  are  30  times  higher.  The  situa- 
tion for  charter  aviation  is  even  worse. 

The  safety  of  civil  aviation  improved 
steadily  imtll  1953,  but  has  since  remained 
virtually  static.  The  result  has  been  a 
steady  Increase  In  the  annual  total  of  pas- 
senger deaths  In  proportion  to  the  growth  of 
ClvU  aviation.  If  present  trends  continue  to 
the  end  of  the  century,  there  will  be  some 
60,000  passenger  deaths  a  year. 

In  "Speed  and  Safety  In  ClvU  Aviation."  I 
have  proposed  a  new  long-term  policy  de- 
signed to  achieve  a  radical  Improvement  In 
the  safety  level.  I  have  suggested  a  1980 
target  of  not  more  than  one  passenger  death 
per  1  bUllon  nUles — l.e.,  one-tenth  of  the 
present  rate. 

The  fundamental  feature  of  the  method — 
too  technical  to  describe  in  detail  here — is  to 
divide  up  the  various  categories  of  aviation 
risk  and  allocate  numerical  safety  stand- 
ards to  each  based  on  a  statistical  probabU- 
Ity  analysis.  This  could.  I  think,  be  a  useful 
tool  for  controUlng  and  regulating  safety 
standards  with  the  help  of  airworthiness  and 
flight  operations  regulations. 

The  continuous  improvement  of  the  safety 
level  In  this  or  any  other  way  calls  for  im- 
mediate international  planning.  The  next 
5  to  10  years  are  critical.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  an  all-out  effort  In  the  next 
decade  to  develop  and  Introduce  SST's  will 
seriously  hamper  the  prospects  of  Improved 
safety. 

Passenger  safety  Is  not  the  only  serious 
hazard.  There  are  tvro  other  grave  iwoblems: 
cosmic  radiation  and  the  sonic  booms. 

Two  classes  of  radiation  need  to  be  taken 
Into  acount:  background  cosmic  radiation, 
which  Is  always  present,  and  sporadic  bursts 
of  radiation  from  solar  fiares. 

The  latter  can  be  Intense,  although  be- 
low 55.000  feet  most  of  it  is  absorbed  by  the 
atmosphere.  It  appears  that  passengws  In 
an  SST  flying  above  65,000  feet  during  the 
most  severe  solar  flares  might  receive  a  dose 
of  the  same  order  as  the  maximum  per- 
mitted for  a  radiation  worker  In  the  course 
of  3  months. 

The  proposed  solution  Is  that  the  SST's 
should  dive  below  some  40.000  feet  when  In- 
struments show  a  rise  In  radiation  level  and 
continue  the  flight  at  subsonic  speed.  The 
decision  to  dive  would  have  to  be  made  In  a 
matter  of  minutes  l)ecau6e  the  radiation  dose 
builds  up  very  quickly.  But  permission  to 
leave  the  SST  flight  corridor  will  probably 
have  to  be  obtained  from  Air  Traffic  Con- 
trol. Thus  even  prompt  action  may  not 
avoid  exposure  to  an  appreciable  radiation 
dose. 

An  aircraft  flying  at  supersonic  speed  pro- 
duces a  continuous  shock  wave  which  is 
heard  on  the  ground  as  a  sonic  boom. 

The  boom  strikes  everywhere  along  a 
boom  carpet  varying  from  25  to  100  miles 
wide  according  to  the  weight  and  height  of 
the  EST. 

The  effects  of  this  manmade  thunder 
range  from  annoyance  to  severe  shocks  for 


people   taken   unawares,   as   well  as   broken 
windows  and  other  property  damage. 

If  supersonic  flying  becomes  widespread, 
the  globe  wUl  be  banded  with  boom  carpets. 
It  is  a  frightening  prospect. 

Advocates  of  SST's  assure  us  that  every- 
thing wlU  be  done  to  keep  the  boom  intensi- 
ties within  tolerable  limits  by  limiting 
supersonic  flight  to  35,000  feet  and  above. 
The  tolerable  limit  is  usually  defined  as  an 
overpressure  not  more  than  1.5  pounds  per 
square  foot.  This  will  be  produced  by  a 
mach  2.2  SST  weighing  220,000  pounds  and 
cruising  at  60,000  feet. 

One  may  well  ask:  Who  has  accepted  this 
limit?  Certainly  not  the  victims — the  gen- 
eral public;  nor  the  International  Air  Trans- 
port Association;  nor  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization;  nor,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  any  govermnent.  And  why 
should  any  nonmlUtary  boom  distiirbance 
be  tolerated  at  all? 

Then  what  should  be  the  criterion?  I  sug- 
gest that  the  average  boom  Intensity  must 
be  low  enough  not  to  wake  up  more  than  a 
small  percentage  of  people  sleeping  In  bed- 
rooms with  open  windows  where  the  back- 
ground noise  is  low.  Furthermore,  the  aver- 
age boom  Intensity  must  not  be  appreciably 
higher  in  daytime. 

Focusing  effects  of  the  atmosphere  and 
maneuvers  by  the  aircraft  can  frequently 
magnify  the  average  bang  two  or  three  times. 
"Super  bangs,"  perhaps  5  to  10  times  more 
powerful  than  the  average,  wiU  occur  oc- 
casionally. Thus  the  average  must  be  kept 
low  enough  for  serious  local  magnifications 
not  to  occur  too  often. 

The  above  conditions  Indicate  that  a 
higher  average  boom  Intensity  than  about 
0.3  pound  per  square  foot  will  probably  not 
be  acceptable.  The  only  way  to  achieve  this 
is  to  reduce  the  gross  weight  of  the  SST. 
But  even  if  the  average  intensity  were  al- 
lowed to  be  as  high  as  0.5  pound  per  square 
foot,  the  aircraft  would  have  to  be  so  small 
that  It  could  carry  only  a  handful  of  pas- 
sengers. 

The  suggestion  that  SST's  should  fly  only 
over  sparsely  populated  areas  seems  to  me  a 
ruthless  proposition.  If  sonic  booms  aire  un- 
bearable for  people  in  cities,  they  are  equally 
unbearable  for  people  in  the  country. 

Practical  routes  conflned  to  sparsely  popu- 
lated areas  would  In  any  case  be  few,  and 
scarcely  economic.  Even  so-called  sea  routes 
cross  many  populated  areas,  and  besides, 
there  are  limits  to  the  Ixxim  disturbances 
that  can  be  accepted  by  ships. 

The  SST's  now  being  designed  might  not 
be  permitted  to  fly  at  all  outside  the  SST 
manufacturing  countries. 

PASSENGERS  UNCONStTLTKD 

Do  passengers  want  to  fly  supersonlcally? 
It  U  remarkable  that  they  have  not  been 
asked  whether  they  wish  to  be  shot  rather 
than  flown  through  the  air. 

The  airlines  did  not  demand  supersonic 
aircraft.  Indeed  they  have  expressed  great 
anxiety  about  the  prematiure  Introduction 
of  these  machines. 

Let  us  not  be  misled  by  the  tentative 
orders  that  have  been  placed  for  Concordes. 
These  are  nothing  but  options  to  sectire  a 
place  In  the  production  line,  and  are  the  re- 
sult mainly  of  the  airlines'  fear  of  faUlng 
behind  their  competitors. 

The  main  pressure  has  come  fr<Mn  large 
aircraft  manufactiu-ers  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  But  neither  they  nor  the  govern- 
ments concerned  have  carried  out  any  mar- 
ket research  to  discover  what  the  passengers 
really  want. 

Aviation  has  brought  about  spectacular 
reductions  in  traveling  time.  It  is  natural  to 
think  of  days  and  nights  spent  on  trains  and 
ships  as  lost  time  and  the  hours  gained  by 
flying  as  saving.  Is  this  outlook  valid  when 
estimating  the  value  at  further  Increases  in 
flight  speed? 
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The  few  hours  now  spent  in  Jet  flights 
cannot  be  counted  a  complete  loss  to  the 
passenger  since  the  flight  offers  opportunities 
for  relaxation  and  eating.  The  by  now  clas- 
sical story  of  the  man  who.  upKjn  landing 
after  a  Jet  filght  across  Europe,  refused  to 
leave  the  aircraft  until  he  had  had  time  to 
finish  his  dinner  is,  I  think,  a  most  important 
lesson  for  the  supersonic  enthusiasts. 

In  contrast  to  flight  time,  ground  time 
must  be  regarded  as  a  100-percent  loss.  The 
time  spent  in  taxis  and  buses,  waiting  at  ter- 
minals and  airports.  Is  thoroughly  inconven- 
ient. This  Is  the  fleld  where  Improvements 
are  really  wanted. 

Compare  a  subsonic  and  a  supersonic  flight 

of  1,500  miles,  such  as  from  London  to  Ath- 

■  ens.    Assuming  the  airport  distance  at  each 

end  to  be  20  miles,  the  total  grovmd  time 

is  almost  3  hoxirs. 

The  flight  time  Is  1  >4  hours  shorter  for  the 
SST.  Thus,  while  the  SST  Is  160  percent 
faster,  it  will  cut  the  total  Journey  time  by 
only  25  percent. 

This  might  seem  to  be  a  real  advantage, 
nevertheless,  but  other  factors  must  be  taken 
Into  account.  To  begin  with.  It  seems  Inevi- 
table that  the  SST  will  be  substantially  less 
comfortable  than  the  subsonic  Jets  for  these 
reasons : 

"Seat-belt  time,"  when  passengers  have  to 
keep  their  seat  belts  fastened,  will  be  three 
or  four  times  longer  in  the  SSTs.  There  wUl 
also  be  greater  discomfort  as  a  result  of  the 
high  acceleration  and  deceleration  and  steep 
angles  of  climb  and  descent. 

Jet  passengers  at  present  can  expect  to  re- 
main unbuckled  for  almost  3  hoiirs  of  a  8»4- 
hour  filght.  ample  time  to  serve  and  eat  a 
meal.  But  SST  passengers  on  a  1.600-mlle 
flight  must  expect  to  be  strapped  In  for  aU 
but  some  45  minutes.  This  will  leave  Uttle 
time  for  a  meal,  so  passengers  will  have  to 
eat  after  arrival.  If  time  for  a  meal  is  added, 
practically  aU  the  SST's  time  advantage  is 
dissipated. 

Supersonic  aircraft  are  likely  to  be  noisier 
Inside,  mainly  because  of  greater  boundary 
layer  sound  of  air  rvishlng  over  the  fuselage. 

Space  will  be  at  a  premium  on  these  ex- 
pensive aircraft,  so  passengers  wUl  sit  closely 
packed. 

SST  passengers  are  likely  to  be  subjected  to 
a  greater  number  of  severe  bumps  becaiise 
of  the  high  speed  at  which  ttirbulent  regions 
win  be  encountered. 

PIZMTCTM   OK  DISTANCX 

For  very  long  ranges — say,  on  routes  of 
2,000  miles  or  more — most  passengers  might 
prefer  the  SST  provided  that  It  offered  equal 
fares,  equally  convenient  arrival  and  de- 
parture times  and  equally  accessible  airports. 

Let  VIS  consider  the  last  point  first.  Many 
cities  will  have  to  build  new  airports  when 
the  existing  ones  become  saturated.  For 
noise  reasons,  the  SST's  will  no  doubt  nor- 
mally use  the  more  distant  airports. 

The  Importance  of  reduced  airport  dis- 
tance can  be  seen  by  comparing  an  SST  using 
airporte  20  mUes  from  city  centers  and  a  Jet 
operating  only  5  to  10  miles  from  those  cen- 
ters. The  gain  in  ground  time  would  be 
more  than  an  hour. 

Next,  fares.  It  Is  claimed  that  the  '■seat- 
mile"  coste  for  SST's  wUl  be  no  higher  than 
for  present  Jete.  Although  thU  Is  open  to 
doubts  It  is  only  part  of  the  story. 

To  begin  with.  SST's  sheer  complexity, 
coupled  with  the  effecU  of  aerodynamic  heat- 
ing, win  substantially  Increase  maintenance 
times  as  well  as  costa. 

Second,  convenient  scheduling  of  SST 
fUghta  "around  the  clock,"  essential  If  the 
aircraft  is  to  be  used  economically.  wlU  not 
be  easy.  Passengers  may  prefer  SST's  when 
their  departure  and  arrival  times  do  not  en- 
croach on  the  normal  sleeping  hours.  But 
an  Atlantic  night  flight  on  an  SST  will  allow ' 
practically  no  time  for  sleep. 
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It  teemB  unlikely  that  paasengers  wtll  pre- 
fer 88T  nigbt  mghta  or  very  e*rly  or  Ute 
8ST  flights  to  conTenlently  BCheduled  •uD- 
sonlc  flight.  unleM  they  c*n  fly  atan  ap- 
preciably r«<»uce<l  fare.  But  the  SST'a  will 
be  helplcM  In  a  fares  war. 

BANGX  rLZZlBIUTT 

A   further    great    advantage    of    the    sub- 
tonU:    aircraft    U    lU    •uperlor      range    flex- 
IblUty  ••     Whereaa  the  SST  will  not  be  prac- 
tical for  ranges  under  1.500  nUles.  long-range  i 
subsonic  JeU  can  fly  economically  over  very 
short  distances.     On  the  many  routes  where 
there  U  too  little  traffic  for  profl table  direct; 
flighU.  they  can  thus  make  one  or  more  in-; 
termedlate  stops. 

PlnaUy  some  of  the  present  subsonic  Jets 
fly  nonstop  over  very  long  distances— up  to 
6  000  miles.  This  will  be  quite  beyond  the| 
SOT'S  so  that  on  routes  such  as  London  tc« 
urn  Angeles,  where  their  speed  advantage 
would  be  indisputable,  they  will  not  be  able 
to  offer  a  direct  service. 

To  sum  up.  the  "standard  seat-mUe  cost 
of  the  SST  wUl  have  to  be  weU  below  that  oU 
the  present  Jets  to  compensate  for  the  lowefl 
annual  uUllaatlon  higher  depreciation  rates 
higher  maintenance  costs  and  lower  overall 

'^On   present  knowledge,  a  sufficiently  lo^ 
seat-mile   cost   seems  unattainable.     It  wU 
certainly  not  be  realized  by  current  SST  proj- 
ects    Therefore,  unless  supersonic  aviation  1| 
heavUy  subsidized.  SST  operators  wlU  lose 
money,  either  by  charging  "subsonic"  fares 
which  do  not  cover  the  seat-mile  coets  or 
by  applying  SST  surcharges  which  will  disi- 
courage  potential  passengers.  i 

The  long-term  indirect  consequences  of 
supersonic  flight  are  about  as  serious  as  it» 
direct  shortcomings.  The  enormous  Investr- 
ment  and  effort  needed  to  develop  SST> 
wiU  hamper  the  brUlUnt  prospects  now  in 
Bight  to  make  aviation  a  really  safe,  cheap, 
and  convenient  means  of  mass  transporta- 
tion. 

The  governments  concerned  might,  for  In- 
stance, flnd  It  unwise  to  support  energetj- 
caUy  projects  to  reduce  fares  and  alrpofft 
distances  which  would  effectively  kill  an(y 
chance  of  profltable  SST  operations.  The^e 
governments  wlU  also  be  tempted  to  concefl 
an  economic  failure  of  SST's  and  to  prop  up 
supersonic  avUtlon  with  special  fare  pollclM 
and  trade  agreements. 

A    SMOWBAIX   OANO 

civil  aviation  has.  Indeed,  come 
roads.  It  might  seem  that  with  the  decision 
to  build  the  Concorde,  a  point  of  no  retufln 
has  already  been  passed.  This  is  not  sp, 
since  not  a  single  airline  has  signed  a  flr^ 
contract. 

Nevertheless,  there  la  a  danger  that  o«e 
airline  after  another  may  feel  compelled  to 
secure  a  place  In  the  Concorde  production 
line— €md  later  on  become  flrmly  committed. 
Thus,  even  if  there  were  no  landslide,  there 
might  be  a  snowball  effect  pushing  ua  Inex- 
i    trlcably  Into  the  supersonic  adventure. 

What,  then,  should  be  done?  For  a  surt. 
the  United  Nations  might  be  able  to  use  Its 
influence  to  prevent  supersonic  aviation  be- 
ing regarded  as  "Inevitable"  merely  because 
development  work  has  started  on  the  Coh- 
corde.  At  the  same  time,  several  goverh- 
ments  might  announce  that  they  will  pito- 
hiblt  SST's  from  flying  over  their  countries 
until  the  sonic-boom  Implications  have  been 
assessed  and  provided  accepUble  to  the 
public. 

Then  the  still  uncommitted  airlines  mlgpt 
discover  that  they  would  be  much  better  off 
If  they  waited  to  see  whether  SST's  would  be 
permitted  to  fly  on  the  Intended  routes. 

This  would  give  them  time  to  carry  out 
really  thorough  studies  of  the  passenger 
appeal  and  economics  of  these  aircraft. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  co<i- 
monsense  dictates  that  we  apply  oiir- 
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selves  to  providing  for  the  local  service 
needs  of  the  future  with  a  determination 
equal  to  clearing  the  obstacles  from  the 
path  of  the  short-haul  aircraft.  Just  as 
we  are  apparently  determined  to  do  in 
the  case  of  a  supersonic  transport.    Last 
week  I  introduced  S.  2143,  a  local  service 
aircraft  development  bill,  which  is  now 
at  the  desk  should  other  Senators  desire 
to  cosponsor.    It  is  frankly  a  study  bill, 
patterned  after  similar  bUls  which  have 
been  introduced  in  the  past.    Consulta- 
tion with  agencies  and  private  groups 
wUl  establish  the  cost  of  this  effort  and 
the  conditions  under  which  it  should  go 
forward.    Let  me  say  at  the  outset,  how- 
ever that  the  program  should  be  modest, 
although  urgent.    It  should  make  opti- 
mum use  of  existing  facilities,  agency 
competence,  and  aircraft  design.    It  is 
in  no  sense  an  "attack"  upon  the  super- 
sonic transport  concept.    At  this  stage 
in  the  effort,  the  interest  of  other  Sen- 
ators would  be  a  helpful  indication  that 
Congress  is  indeed  interested  in  aircraft 
development  for  local  service  situations. 
Their  cooperation  in  introducing   this 
bill  would  speed  action  and  promote  dis- 
cussion among  all  who  share  my  interest 
in  this  subject.    I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bUl  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seyiate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  U 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress to  promote,  in  the  Interest  of  safety, 
the  national  air  transporUtion  system,  and 
the  national  defense,  the  development  of 
improved  local-service  aircraft,  especially 
adapted  to  and  suitable  for  economical  lo- 
cal-service operation,  by  providing  for  tem- 
porary Federal  assistance  In  the  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  modification  of  such  air- 
Sec  2  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  (hereafter  In  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "Administrator")  Is  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 

Act  by —  .  .   ^„„ 

(1)  preparing  broad  operating  and  gen- 
eral utility  characteristics  and  specifications 
for  a  type  of  local-service  aircraft  which  he 
finds  represents  a  potential  advance  oyer 
existing  aircraft  available  for  local-service 
operations; 

(3)  providing  for  the  operation,  by  con- 
tract or  otherwise,  of  aircraft  developed  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  under  conditions  simu- 
lating, to  the  extent  practicable,  the  condi- 
tions \mder  which  local-service  aircraft 
operate;  and 

(3)  providing,  by  contract  or  otherwise, 
for  the  testing  and  modification  of  such  air- 
craft which,  in  his  Qplnlon.  best  meet  the 
operating  and  utility  characteristics  and 
specifications  established  by  him  In  accord- 
ance with  this  section. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  section,  the  Administrator  shall  consult 
with  interested  Federal  agencies,  Including 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  and  with  representatives 
of  labor  groups,  of  the  aviation  manufac- 
tvirlng  Industries,  and  of  the  air  transport 
Industry. 

SEC  3  (a)  The  Administrator  is  author- 
ized subject  to  the  civil  service  laws  and 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
but  without  regard  to  any  provision  of  law 
limiting  the  number  of  personnel  which  may 
be  employed  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
to  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry 


out  his  fimctlons  under  this  Act.  To  the 
extent  practicable,  and  consistent  with  other 
duties  and  assignments,  the  personnel  and 
facilities  of  existing  Federal  agencies  shall  be 
used  in  carrying  out  the  responslbUltles  of 
the  Administrator  under  this  Act. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion a  of  this  Act,  the  Admlnlsti-ator  may 
enter  Into  contracts  or  other  arrangements, 
or  modifications  thereof,  with  or  without  (1 ) 
legal  considerations,  (2)  performance  or  other 
bonds,  or  (3)  competitive  bidding.  In  carry- 
InK  out  such  contracU,  arrangements,  or 
modifications  thereof,  the  AdralnUtrator 
may  make  advance,  progress,  and  other  pay- 
ments without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  SUtes  (31  U.S.C.  529) . 

Sec.  4.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "aircraft"  shall  Include  en- 
gines, airframes,  propellers,  rotors.  Instru- 
ments, accessories,  and  other  equipment; 

( 2 )  the  term  "testing"  means  the  operation 
of  an  aircraft  Incident  to  the  procurement  of 
a  type  certificate  for  such  aircraft,  and  the 
operation  of  an  aircraft,  whether  type  cer- 
tificated or  not,  in  actual  or  simulated  local- 
service  operations  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  operating  and  utility  characteris- 
tics of  such  aircraft;  and 

(3)  the  term  "modifications"  means  any 
adjustment  or  change  necessary  and  Inci- 
dent to  carrying  out  the  development  and 
testing  of  local-service  aircraft  under  this 

Act 

Sec  6.  The  Administrator  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  on  or  before  June  18  of  each 
year  a  report  on  the  progress  made  In  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
and  the  amoxmts  of  the  expenditures  made 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  together  with  recom- 
mendations as  to  such  additional  legislation 
as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

Sec  6  This  Act  shaU  terminate  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  five-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 
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KNOWLES  DAM 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 19,  comment  was  made  in  the  other 
body — it  appears  on  pages  15349-15353 
of  the  Congressional  Record — about 
Knowles  Dam.  which  the  Senate  has 
twice  approved.  The  statements  made 
in  the  House  regarding  Knowles  Dam 
are.  in  summary.  36  points,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
SuMMABT  or  Statements  in  Congressional 

RicoBD    or   AUOXTST    19,    1963    (Pp.    15349- 

1B353)  ON  THE  Knowles  Pkoject 

1  The  project  will  take  20,(X)0  acres  of  val- 
uable Indian  land  and  fiood  two  and  possibly 
three  damsltes  owned  by  the  Indians. 

2  It  is  proposed  In  face  of  strong  Indian 
opposition    and    violation    of    their    treaty 

rights.  ^  _ 

3  Indians  state  that  treaty  guarantees 
them  the  right  to  refuse  giving  their  land 
to  the  Knowles  project.  ,  ,    ^.  »„ 

4  Treaty  recognizes  rights  of  Indians  to 
development  of  the  powersltes.  and  Congress 
has  on  numerous  occasions  and  by  section 
10(e)  of  Federal  Power  Act  required  ap- 
proval of  Indians  before  tribal  lands  may  be 
used  for  power  development. 

5  Democratic  Party  promised  no  change  In 
Federal-Indian  treaty  without  consent  of 
Indian  tribes  concerned.  , 

6  Inconsistent  position  of  Secretary  of 
InterlcM-  as  between  Its  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion to  build  the  dam  and  Its  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  which  acts  as  trustee  in  the  best 
Interest  of  hU  wards,  the  Indians.  T&ey 
have  Indicated  construction  of  Knowles  not 


in  their  best  Interests;    that  they  wish  to 
develop  their  own  properties. 

7.  Secretary  of  Interior's  position  that.  In- 
asmuch as  Indians  want  development  it  is 
up  to  Congress  to  determine  which  Is  best 
development,  completely  misses  the  point 
that  Buffalo  2  and  4  would  develop  their 
properties,  provide  annual  Income,  and 
would  not  fiood  20,(X)0  acres  of  their  land. 

8.  Knowles  would  not  provide  greater  ben- 
efits to  Indians  than  would  development 
of  their  own  resources  or  renting  their 
resources. 

9.  Assignment  from  Knowles  of  1.1  billion 
kilowatts  to  Indians  (equivalent  to  Buffalo 
2  and  4  production)  deducted  from  Knowles 
revenues  would  make  B/C  ratio  0.42  (50 
year  life.  2%  percent). 

10.  Project  should  not  be  recommended  In 
light  of  strenuous  opposition  of  Indians. 

11.  Project  Is  of  most  questionable  feasi- 
bility and  should  not  be  authorized. 

12.  This  project  Is  not  multipurpose. 
Over  95  percent  of  benefits  are  power.  Con- 
gress should  not  authorize  purely  power 
projects  under  the  guise  of  multlptirpoee. 

13.  Project  actually  loses  $12  mlUlon  an- 
nually, equal  to  •TOO  million  In  ^  years,  over 
$1  billion  In  100  years.  This  is  so  because 
corps  evaluates  power  benefits  at  8  mills/ 
kilowatt-hour  and  It  will  be  sold  at  a  net 
revenue  of   1.39  mlUs/kllowatt-hour. 

14.  SUndards  should  be  set  by  Congress 
so  that  projects  would  not  be  feasible  on 
a  B/C  ratio  when  they  actually  lose  $700 
million  to  •!  billion. 

15.  Taking  of  20,000  acres  of  Indian  land 
win  have  very  serloxis  effect  on  economy  and 
development  of  Indiana. 

16.  Cost  of  payment  to  Indians  not  con- 
sidered In  B/C  ratio.  Cost  of  acquisition 
of  Indian  lands  Is  not  considered.  If  cost 
considered.  Including  cost  of  powersltes 
which  they  could  develop  or  lease,  project 
would  not  be  Justified. 

17.  Indians  are  receiving  1238,000  annually 
from  Kerr  Dam.  Considering  Indians  here 
have  two  sites,  payment  would  be  far  beyond 
the  $30  million  Involved  on  mnzua  Dam. 

18.  Knowles  would  be  highest  cost  per 
kilowatt-hour  of  any  electricity  in  XInlted 
States. 

19.  It  Is  not  for  flood  control,  not  for  Irri- 
gation, purely  for  power. 

20.  Revenues  from  power  sales  will  be 
$2,232,000;  flood  control  benefits  »447,000: 
recreation  $58,000— total  $2,733,000.  That  is 
the  revenue.  Costs  are  $13,739,000.  Loss 
which  taxpayers  must  pay  is  $11,002,000. 

21.  We  are  taking  from  the  Indians  19,000 
acres  and  their  only  chance  for  a  livelihood. 

22.  Presentation  of  project  has  gone 
around  proper  committee  of  Congress  and 
Secretary  of  Interior  has  passed  his  respon- 
sibility over  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

23.  We  may  also  be  violating  the  treaty 
with  Canada  whereby  there  can  be  no  stor- 
age projects  on  this  river  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Canadian  Government. 

24.  Cost  estimated  at  $272,964,000  (with 
interest/construction)  but  NP  witness  testi- 
fied that  raUrofMl  relocations  understated 
by  $32,970,000. 

25.  The  project  would  flood  59,000  acres 
Including  9,000  acres  of  Irrigated  lands. 

26.  It  would  cost  from  $1,066  to  $1,195  per 
kilowatt  Installed  capacity,  making  it  most 
extravagant  project  In  Colvimbla  Basin. 

27.  Flood  control  objective  can  be  met  by 
Canadian  Storage  Treaty  and  by  other  proj- 
ects In  basin  with  higher  B/C  ratios  so  It  Is 
not  needed  for  flood  control. 

28.  Current  B/C  ratio  unrealistic  because 
(1)  power  benefits  based  on  steam -electric 
plant  cost  rather  than  revenues;  (2)  because 
Interest  rate  of  2^  percent  way  too  low;  (8) 
because  no  compensation  Included  for  In- 
dians, and  (4)  because  100-year  life  not 
justified  Inasmuch  as  nuclear  power  will 
make  the  plant  obsolete  before  then. 


29.  If  4-percent  rate  used  and  revenues 
project  would  produce,  loss  would  be  $10  to 
$11  million  per  year. 

30.  It  would  flood  out  Buffalo  3  and  4 
which  would  result  In  savings  to  the  Federal 
Goveriunent.  taxes  to  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  and  compensation  to  the 
Indians. 

31.  Buffalo  Rapids  would  have  240.000  kil- 
owatt capacity,  almost  the  same  as  Knowles, 
and  It  would  produce  tax  revenues  of  $2,- 
772,000  annually. 

32.  Buffalo  would  cost  $175  per  kUowatt — 
Knowles  7  times  this. 

33.  Because  Knowles  would  operate  at  a 
loss.  It  would  not  provide  any  irrigation  as- 
sistance anywhere. 

34.  It  would  destroy  the  Bison  range. 

35.  It  would  flood  out  feeding  grounds, 
nesting  areas  for  pheasants,  winter  range  for 
deer  and  elk,  and  destroy  fine  game  fishing. 

36.  It  would  disrupt  economy,  peoples, 
buildings,  etc. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I 
asked  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  com- 
ment on  33  of  those  points,  excepting 
those  numbered  5.  6,  and  7.  which  in- 
volve the  Democratic  Party  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  p>oint  the  corps'  excellent  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  oh  the  Knowles  Project 

The  Knowles  project  was  recommended  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  his  review  report 
on  the  Columbia  River  and  tributaries  In 
the  interest  of  flood  control,  power  genera- 
tion, recreation,  and  other  related  water  tises. 
With  3,080,(X)0  acre-feet  of  usable  storage  for 
flood  control,  it  was  proposed  as  one  of  the 
key  elements  in  the  maJCM*  water  plan  for 
control  of  lower  Columbia  River  floods.  Sub- 
sequent to  the  Initial  recommendation  of 
the  project  by  the  division  engineer,  nego- 
tiations with  Canada  concerning  the  Colum- 
bia River  Treaty  had  proceeded  to  the  point 
that  the  potential  contribution  which  Ca- 
nadian storage  Including  Llbby,  might  make 
toward  the  flood  control  and  power  require- 
ments of  the  U.S.  portion  of  the  Columbia 
Basin  had  to  be  assessed.  The  Knowles 
project  along  with  all  other  projects  previ- 
ously recommended,  was  reevaluated  In  a 
system  with  Canadian  storage,  with  their 
Justlflcatlon  tested  on  the  basis  of  meeting 
the  flood  control  objectives,  the  power  re- 
quirements, and  the  other  water  resovirces 
needs  that  would  not  be  served  by  Canadian 
storage.  Complete  control  of  lower  Coltim- 
bla  River  floods  vtIU  not  be  achieved  by 
Canadian  storage  and  additional  projects 
win  still  be  required  In  the  United  States. 
The  Knowles  project's  flood  control  poten- 
tial Is  less  In  a  system  with  Canadian  stor- 
age because  the  flood  control  requirements 
are  less.  However,  as  the  only  remaining 
storage  above  the  confluence  of  the  Snake 
River  economically  Justlflable  at  this  time 
and  acceptable  or  feasible  from  the  view- 
point of  recreation  and  flsh  and  wildlife  in- 
terests. Its  3.080,(X>0  acre-feet  of  usable  stor- 
age constitute  a  slgnlflcant  resource.  Its 
development  will  not  be  solely  in  the  Inter- 
est of  power.  It  win  stUl  be  effective  In 
contributing  to  complete  control  of  lower 
Columbia  River  floods  and  will  as  well  reduce 
flood  damages  sustained  In  the  local  basin 
area. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers'  flood  control  ob- 
jective Is  to  control  a  flood  of  1894  magni- 
tude to  600,000  cubic  feet  per  second  at  The 
Dalles.  In  addition  to  Canadian  storage 
and  Llbby,  an  additional  7.6  million  acre-feet 
properly  located  In  the  basin  will  be  re- 
quired to  meet  the  objective.  Of  all  the 
projects  analyzed  In  connection  with  the 
flood  control  objective,  Knowles  Is  the  only 


project  remaining  that  Is  located  above  the 
Snake  Blver  In  the  Columbia  River  Basin  in 
the  United  States  that  can  be  developed  to 
provide  the  needed  flood  control  regulation. 
Alternative  plans  considered  Included:  (1) 
Paradise  project  which  Is  not  economically 
feasible  when  added  after  Canadian  storage. 
(2)  Smoky  Range,  dropped  from  considera- 
tion at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  because  of  adverse  effect  on  Glacier 
National  Park,  (8)  Nlnemile  Prairie,  located 
on  the  Blackfoot  River,  and  EnavUle,  located 
on  the  Coeur  d'Alene  River  were  both  found 
to  be  uneconomical  when  considered  after 
Canadian  storage. 

In  summarizing,  there  are  no  other  proj- 
ects having  a  higher  beneflt-to-cost  ratio  lo- 
cated above  the  Snake  River  that  are  feasi- 
ble for  early  consideration.  Moreover,  the 
value  of  storage  for  other  uses  such  as  do- 
mestic and  Industrial  water  supply,  water 
quality  control  and  fish  and  wildlife  and 
recreation  in  subsequent  years  can  be  ex- 
pected to  become  much  more  Important  and 
win  considerably  enhance  total  project  bene- 
fits over  the  useful  life  of  the  project. 

The  Knowles  project,  with  Its  3,080.000 
acre-feet  of  storage  and  development  of  234 
feet  of  head,  will  in  the  system  with  Ca- 
nadian storage  add  some  517,000  kilowatts  of 
salable  firm  power  (at  71-percent  load  fac- 
tor) to  the  Northwest  system  resources.  A 
block  of  power  of  this  magnitude  will  be 
required  to  meet  regional  loads  by  1972-73. 
Justlflcatlon  for  supplying  power  by  devel- 
opment of  the  Knowles  project  Is  based  es- 
sentially on  flndlngs  that  the  costs  are  less 
and  win  be  less  tiian  costs  of  development 
of  any  available  aJtematlve  sources  of  supply. 
In  other  words,  the  project  Is  economically 
justified  and  constitutes  a  logical  and  sup- 
portable develoiMnent  for  meeting  regional 
power  needs.  This  in  no  way  Is  Intended  to 
Imply  that  the  production  cost  i>er  kilowatt 
hour  Is  as  cheap  as  some  previous  projects 
built  In  the  Northwest  20  to  30  years  ago. 
We  hardly  expect  to  flnd  any  resource  devel- 
opment or  other  productive  values  to  be  at- 
tained at  those  historical  unit  costs.  What 
Is  shown  by  the  justlflcatlon  analysis  Is  that 
It  Is  a  good  project  for  construction  now,  and 
Is  competitive  costwlse  with  alternative 
sources  of  power  presently  available.  The 
Paclflc  Northwest  has  been  fortunate,  cc«n- 
pared  to  some  other  sections  of  the  country, 
in  having  vast  hydroelectric  power  resource 
that  could  furnish  low-cost  energy.  This  is 
particularly  true  because  of  the  dearth  of 
cheap  energy  fuels  in  the  region  compared 
to  other  areas  more  amply  endowed  with 
such  resources.  The  Nortiiwest  Is  fortunate 
BtlU  to  have  the  hydroelectric  power  poten- 
tial of  the  Knowles  project,  for  the  power 
produced  at  Knowles  constitutes  a  cheaper 
source  of  energy  than  that  now  or  In  the 
future  available  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  Columbia  River  power  system  today  Is 
100-percent  hydro  but  the  time  Is  approach- 
ing when  all  economical  hydro  will  have  been 
developed  and  thermal  plants  will  be  re- 
quired to  meet  the  continued  load  growth 
demands.  Costs  of  alternative  sources  which 
win  constitute  the  only  remaining  source  of 
energy  for  the  region  are  the  yardstick  used, 
the  measure  of  benefits,  to  determine  wheth- 
er Knowles  or  any  other  hydro  project  now 
being  considered  for  development  Is  Justlfled. 
This  alternative  cost  value  in  the  Paclflc 
Northwest  Is  approximately  equivalent  to 
non-Federal  publicly  financed  steamplants. 
Development  of  this  benefit  value  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  Its  applica- 
tion as  a  feasibility  test,  that  is,  as  a  measure 
of  benefits.  Is  In  accordance  with  the  accepted 
and  usual  standards  for  evaluation  of  hydro- 
electric resource  projects  and  is  clearly  set 
forth  In  Senate  Document  97.  87th  Congress. 

Senate  Document  97  standards  also  pre- 
scribe the  policies  and  procedures  for  evalu- 
ating project  costs,  including  the  Interest 
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rate  to  be  uaed.  the  treatment  to  be  accorded 
taxee  and  other  mattere.  The  Knowlae 
evaluation  oonlorma  to  Senate  Document  9T 
requlremenu  In  aU  acpects  of  the  cost  anaiy- 
bU  including  utlllaaUon  of  the  Interest  ratje 
aa  preecrlbed.  It  la  a  rate  determined  by  th» 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  used  by  aU  agen- 
cies In  analysis  of  water  resoiirce  develop- 
ment projects. 

We  ftnd  numerous  statements  being  made 
that  the  Knowles  project  will  lose  millions 
of  dollar*  annually  because  revenue*,  meas- 
Tired  by  the  preeent  BPA  system  rate,  are  not 
eqvial  to  benefits  and  because  the  Interest 
rate  used  In  the  project  analysis  1*  too  lo^. 
ThU  represents  a  completely  erroneous  aqd 
misleading  view  of  the  relaUonshlp  of  Justi- 
fication analysU  and  financial  feasibility 
analysis. 

In  all  power  systems  throughout  the  coun- 
try  system  rates  reflect  the  average  or  coxt- 
po^te   of  costs   of   aU   Its  energy-produclAg 
plants.     The  marketing  of  power  from  the 
Knowlee  project  will  be  no  different  In  this 
respect  when  It  U  added  to  the  Columbia 
River  power  system.    The  BonnevUle  Power 
Administration    which    markets    and     dlp- 
trlbutea  power  from  all  F'ederal  projects  |n 
the    Columbia    River    system    esUbllshes    a 
composite   rate   which   reflects   the   varyHig 
production  and  transml£»lon  costs  of  all  the 
eomponenU.     The    preeent    Federal    system 
comprises  12  operating  hydroelectric  projects. 
The  xinlt  cost  of  providing  energy  at  the  in- 
dividual projecu  varies  from  about  seveu- 
tenth*    mills    per    kUowatt-hovir    at    Grand 
Coulee  which  was  built  some  35  years  ago  up 
to  about  6  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  at  Look- 
out Point   in  Oregon.     For  marketing  ahd 
revenue  purposes,  however,  the  entire  system 
m\ut  be  treated  as  a  unit.     It  woxild  be  pro- 
hibitively complex.  Inefficient,  and  expensive 
to  tailor  each  ctistomer's  rate  to  reflect  tjhe 
coat  of  energy  used  on  the  assumption  that 
it  was  generated  at  one  particular  project. 
The  BPA  wholesale  rates  are  established  oft  a 
system  basis,  so  that  the  total  power  reye- 
nues    will    pay    the    total    system    expenses. 
The  rate  so  established  will  understandably 
exceed  the  unit  cost  of  production  at  a  nu|n- 
ber  of  the  projects  In  the  system  and  will  be 
lower  than  the  cost  at  others.    The  power  to 
be    generated   at   Knowles  and   downstream 
therefrom  wlU  be  absorbed  Into  the  BPA  sys- 
tem   and    marketed    at    established    system 
rates.     The  production  expenses  will  be  offset 
In  their  entirety  by  revenue  credits  equal  to 
the  costs.    By  law.  the  BPA  rates  must  be  set 
■o  that  total  system  power  revenues  wUl  re- 
pay all  system  power  costs,  including  mar- 
keting, metering,  transmission,  etc. 

The  allegations  therefore  that  the  Knowles 
project  wUl  lose  $12  million  annually,  ill 
miUion  annually  or  any  other  amounf  Is 
without  foxmdation.  With  a  system  fate 
established  and  adjusted  as  necessary  ftom 
time  to  time  to  Insure  that  toted  costs  of  all 
projects  in  the  system  are  covered,  no  project 
loses  any  money  annually.  Computation  of 
a  loss  can  be  Imputed  only  on  the  assump- 
tion that  Knowles  power  would  be  sold  in- 
dependently of  the  Columbia  River  pciwer 
system  but  at  that  system's  present  nate. 
To  the  contrary,  Knowles  will  be  Incofpo- 
rated  In  the  Columbia  River  system.  Its  power 
output  will  be  sold  at  the  then  prevaUing 
system  rates  and  It  wUl  receive  whatever 
share  of  system  revenues  are  required  to  fully 
pay  off  the  project  costs  allocated  to  power 
over  the  repayment  period  established  by 
Congress.  I 

Once  the  reimbursement  req\ilrement#  of 
power  have  been  discharged  revenues  as- 
signable to  the  project  will  be  available  for 
Irrigation  assistance  or  such  other  us«  as 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  deem  fit- 
ting and  proper.  The  standards  use4  In 
evaluating  Knowles  project  Justification  and 
lU  financial  feasibility  are  the  sound  and 
approved  policies  and  procedures  appUaable 
to  all  water  resource  development  pro  ects 


as  set  forth  in  Senate  Document  No.  »7  and 
followed  by  all  water  resoxirce  development 

agencies. 

Although  the  cost  of  power  from  Knowles, 
when  considered  after  Canadian  storage  and 
Ubby.  will  be  higher  than  the  other  hydro 
proJecU  recommended  in  the  Columbia  River 
review  report.  It  Is  a  fxilly  Justified  and  feasi- 
ble project,  both  economically  and  finan- 
cially, and  supportable  as  a  logical  addition 
to  the  regional  power  resources  at  this  time. 
Therefore  we  should  not  be  misled  by  state- 
ments that  this  Is  a  high  cost  project,  com- 
p.ired  to  others,  or  the  most  extravagant 
project  In  the  Columbia  Basin,  particularly 
when  the  figures  cited  to  establish  this  mis- 
conception are  based  on  a  comparison  of 
toUl  project  costs  per  kilowatt  of  Installed 
capacity.  For  Instance  we  have  had  state- 
ments made  Ume  and  time  again  that 
Knowles  power  would  cost  from  $1,068  to 
♦1,195  per  kilowatt  of  Installed  capacity  or 
that  it  would  cost  seven  times  as  much  per 
kilowatt  of  installed  capacity  as  the  alterna- 
tive Buffalo  Rapids  development. 

Such  analyses  completely  disregard  the 
large  expenditures  Included  In  the  cost  esti- 
mates for  other  uses  such  as  flood  control, 
recreation  and  storage  for  downstream  power 
generation.  The  cost  estimate  for  Knowles 
also  provided  for  foundation  and  skeleton 
structures  so  that  future  power  generating 
units  which  will  double  the  plant  capacity 
can  be  Installed  cheaply  and  readily.  Such 
analyses  also  give  no  consideration  to  the 
power  produced.  For  example,  if  Buffalo 
Rapids  were  in  existence  today  It  could  pro- 
duce only  1,297  million  kilowatt-hours  of  net 
salable  energy  annually.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  Knowles  were  In  existence  today  It  could 
produce  8,348  mUUon  kilowatt-hours  annual- 
ly, or  nearly  6>4  times  as  much  salable 
energy  to  system  resources.  In  the  modified 
major  water  plan  with  Canadian  storage, 
Knowles  would  produce  2,016  million  kilo- 
watt-hours of  energy  annually  whereas 
Buffalo  Rapids  would  produce  only  about 
one-half  this  amoimt. 

We  have  frequently  heard  the  statement, 
as  a  further  argument  against  Knowles,  that 
nuclear  power  will  make  the  project  obsolete 
before  its  useful  life  is  expired.  This  of 
course  is  not  an  argument  against  Knowles 
alone,  but  against  the  development  of  any 
additional  hydroprojects  anywhere.  Nuclear 
powerplanta  wlU  not  make  hydroplants  ob- 
solete but  win  increase  their  value.  The 
remaining  economical  hydrosites  are  being 
rapidly  depleted  as  powerloads  Increase, 
and  In  a  few  years  the  only  possible  source 
of  additional  electric  energy  wUl  be  conven- 
tional steam  or  nuclear.  Whether  conven- 
tional steamplants  or  nuclear  plants  are 
developed,  both  will  operate  In  the  base  of 
the  load  while  hydro  will  be  designated  to 
carry  the  peaks.  This  Is  the  most  economi- 
cal method  to  operate  a  large  system.  Good 
examples  of  the  forthcoming  role  of  hydro- 
plants  can  be  found  in  the  East  where  the 
utilities  are  constructing  pumped-storage 
hydroplants  for  peaking.  Under  no  instances 
has  it  ever  been  expressed  by  experts  in  the 
electric  utility  field  that  nuclear  energy  will 
make  hydroplants  obsolete. 

The  construction  of  Knowles  entails  sub- 
stantial relocations,  principally  railroads  and 
highways.  Disruption  to  the  local  economy 
and  relocation  of  individuals  and  their  homes 
and  towns  are  not  excessive  compared  to 
other  projects  of  comparable  size  which  have 
been  developed  throughout  the  country  at 
great  benefit  to  the  Nation.  The  project  will 
flood  58,000  acres  of  land,  of  which  9,000  acres 
are  under  irrigation.  Approximately  1300 
people  will  be  displaced  and  627  buildings  de- 
stroyed. Lands  and  buildings  would  be  pur- 
chased and  the  project  cost  estimate  Includes 
these  purchases  appraised  at  fair  market 
value  as  is  customary  in  all  projects  of  this 
type.  Uany  of  the  persons  displaced  would 
relocate  in  the  general  area  and  they  will  be 


served  by  relocated  railroads,  highways  and 
uUlltles  comparable  In  serviceability  and 
utility  to  the  present  facilities.  New  Indus- 
trial and  business  development  resulting 
from  the  project  can  be  expected  to  have  a 
favorable  long-term  effect,  offsetting  any 
Initial  adverse  Impact  from  lost  taxes.  Avail- 
ability of  water  from  the  reservoir  for  addi- 
tional Irrigation,  either  through  pumping  or 
by  gravity  diversion  from  the  pool,  would  off- 
set lost  Income  from  cultivated  and  Irrigated 
land  flooded  by  the  project.  The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  has  testified  that  there  are 
21,000  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  the  reservoir 
that  could  be  reached  by  pumping  and  fur- 
ther has  pointed  out  that  pumping  energy 
from  the  project  also  would  be  available  for 
Irrigation    pumping    at    other    more    remote 

Extensive  rallnxwl   relocations  will  be  re- 
quired by  coristructlon  of  the  Knowles  pro  J-  * 
ect.     Estimated  relocation  costs  were  reana- 
lyzed by  the  Corps  of  engineers  after  portions 
of  the  proposed  plans  were  questioned  by  the 
railroad  and  these  further  studies  confirmed 
their  earlier  findings  as  to  proposed  reloca- 
tion routes.    When  the  project  cost  estimate 
was   updated   In    1961,    increased   allowances 
were  made  both  for  highway  and  railroad  re- 
locations.   Railroad  relocation  costs  Included 
in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  1961  project  cost 
estimate  amount  to  $91,395,000  direct,  and 
the  total,  direct  and  indirect.  Is  $100,535,000. 
The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  witness  Indi- 
cated railroad  relocation  requirements  would 
be   $116,066,000,   although   thU   amount,  ac- 
cording to  his  testimony.  Included  $8,801,000 
more  than  actually  considered  necessary  by 
the     railroad     company.       This     additional 
amount  was  Included  because  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  estimate  for  relocating  the  branch 
line  exceeded  that  of  the  railroad  company 
by  that  amount.    It  Is  apparent  that  the  dif- 
ference in  estimates  by  the  Engineers  and  the 
railway  company  Is  not  of  great  magnitude, 
and  certainly  not  approaching  the  cited  flg- 
vu-e  of  $32,970,000. 

The  Knowles  project  would  not  destroy 
the  National  Bison  Range  and  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  has  testified  to  this  effect 
and  I  quote:  "Although  a  part  of  the  scenic 
and  esthetic  value  of  the  National  Bison 
Range  would  be  destroyed,  suitable  replace- 
ment of  lands  and  faculties  is  considered 
feasible."  The  project  wotUd  inundate  1,990 
acres  of  the  range  and  make  another  1,460 
acres  unusable  through  railroad  relocation 
and  fencing.  Lands  suitable  for  replace- 
ment adjoining  the  east  side  of  the  range  are 
proposed  for  acquisition  by  the  Service  and 
the  project  cost  estimate  Includes  funds 
for  acquisition  of  approximately  6,000  acres 
of  replacement  lands. 

Other  lEinds  proposed  for  acquisition  and 
provided  for  In  the  cost  estimate  will  replace 
upland  game  range  and  nesting  areas  for 
waterfowl  that  will  be  Inundated  by  the 
project.  Corrective  measiires  for  protection 
of  the  fishery  resource,  consisting  of  chemical 
treatment  of  the  river  and  tributaries  above 
the  damslte,  developments  to  replace  lost 
spawning  areas,  hatchery  facilities  and  re- 
stocking of  the  reservoir  are  included  as  a 
part  of  the  proposed  project  plan. 

In  presenting  the  plan  for  the  Knowles 
project,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  recognized 
the  special  consideration  warranted  the  Con- 
federated SalLsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the 
Flathead  Reservation  by  reason  of  Inunda- 
tion of  two  powersltes  on  their  reserva- 
tion. Based  on  precedent  in  similar  cases 
the  Engineers  suggested  that  the  question 
of  Just  compensation  be  determined  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  Knowles 
project  was  recommended  because  It  was 
foimd  to  provide  the  most  complete  resourcs 
development  jvistlflable  and  In  this  respect 
was  superior  to  alternative  run-of -river  proj- 
ecU  at  the  Buffalo  2  and  4  sites  proposed  for 
development  by  the  Indians  and  by  the  Mon- 
tana Power  Co.    It  never  was  contemplated, 
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however,  that  an  equitable  settlement  would 
not  be  made  to  the  Indians  for  their  com- 
pensable rights. 

We  have  a  number  of  precedents  where 
Indian  lands  required  for  water  resource  de- 
velopments have  Included  powersltes  com- 
prising special  and  significant  value  to  the 
Indians  over  and  above  the  mere  land  values. 
In  such  cases  the  water  resource  develop- 
ment projects  have  included  in  the  cost  esti- 
mate payment  for  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  lands  but  compensation  for  powerslte 
values  has  always  been  a  matter  of  negotia- 
tion, following  project  authorization,  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  Indian  tribes  in- 
volved. Such  compensation,  moreover,  has 
traditionally  been  a  special  cost  not  con- 
sidered chargeable  to  the  water  resource 
project.  This  Is  consistent  with  and  parallel 
to  other  programs  and  expenditures  of  the 
U.S.  Government  on  behalf  of  the  Indians 
which  are  incurred  because  of  the  special 
tnistee-ward  relationship  between  the  UJS. 
Government  and  the  Indians.  Such  expend- 
itures are  made  to  benefit  or  to  protect  and 
promote  Indian  welfare  because  our  Govern- 
ment has  recognized  that  we  have  a  special 
obligation  in  this  respect  and  such  expendi- 
tures are  nonreimbursable.  Justified  by  these 
obligations  and  benefits. 

Most  water  resource  development  projects 
are  recommended  after  evaluation  and  con- 
sideration of  a  number  of  alternatives,  with 
selection  of  that  project  or  projects  which 
represents  the  optlmvun  development  of  the 
resource.  In  many  cases,  the  alternatives 
considered  are  in  the  same  reach  of  the  river 
as  the  selected  project  and  are  inundated  by 
the  selected  project.  No  payments  are  made 
for  inundation  of  these  other  sites  and  no 
charge  Is  made  against  the  project  for  values 
of  alternative  sites  Inundated.  The  fact  that 
we  do  make  paynaent  to  the  Indians  for  their 
powersltes  is  only  because  of  their  special 
rights  and  the  special  relationship  between 
the  Government  and  the  Indians  and  in 
nowise  indicates  that  such  payments  should 
be  charged  against  the  water  resource  proj- 
ect. Normally,  the  Federal  Government,  in 
the  exercise  of  eminent  domain,  would  in- 
stitute condemnation  proceedings  In  the 
local  U.S.  district  court  and  the  court  would 
determine  the  amount  due  the  Indians  as 
"just  compensation,"  as  provided  In  the  fifth 
amendemnt  to  the  Constitution. 

If  the  Federal  Government's  action  pro- 
gresses to  the  point  that  It  constitutes  an 
actual  or  constructive  taking  of  Indian  lands, 
the  Indians  could  proceed  against  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  U.8.  Court  of  Claims.  How- 
ever, in  this  event,  the  measure  of  damages 
woxUd  be  the  same  as  under  normal  con- 
demnation proceedings;  I.e.,  "just  compensa- 
tion" as  provided  In  the  fifth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

Also,  as  indicated  In  House  Document  No. 
403.  87  th  Congress,  2d  session,  volume 
I.  "Coliunbla  River  and  Tributaries."  Under 
the  heading  "Special  Considerations"  on 
page  178,  there  Is  a  discussion  of  "equitable 
settlement"  for  powersltes.  If  such  a  set- 
tlement can  be  negotiated.  It  would  not  be 
necessary  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
Institute  condemnation  proceedings  or  for 
the  Indians  to  proceed  in  the  Court  of 
Claims. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  Knowles  proj- 
ect should  not  be  built  because  of  Indian 
opposition,  because  of  violation  of  their 
treaty  rights  and  because  development  of 
alternative  powersltes  would  provide  greater 
benefits  to  the  Indians.  In  this  regard  arti- 
cle VI  of  the  Constitution  provides  three 
things  which  are  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land: 

1.  "This  Constitution,  and 

2.  "the  laws  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  be  made  in  Pursuance  thereof;  and 

3.  "all  Treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be 
made,  under  the  Authority  of  the  United 


States,    shall   be   the   supreme   Law   of   the 
Land;   •   •   •." 

The  Constitution  does  not  provide  for 
situations  where  there  Is  conflict  between 
two  or  all  three  of  these  elements.  However, 
the  Federal  court  has  said  "A  treaty  with 
the  Indians  cannot  rise  above  the  power  of 
Congress  to  legislate"  (161  P.  Supp.  376) 
(Jan.  11,  1957).  (This  was  a  condemnation 
action  brought  by  the  Federal  Government 
against  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  in  con- 
nection with  the  Allegheny  (Klnzua)  I>am 
and  Reservoir  project.  The  above  is  quoted 
from  the  opinion  of  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Western  District  of  New  York,  dated 
January  11,  1967.  The  Seneca  Nation 
moved,  in  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
to  stay  the  district  court's  order  of  posses- 
sion. The  circuit  coiirt  of  appeals,  without 
a  written  opinion,  rejected  the  plea  of  the 
Seneca  Nation. 

As  a  corollary,  the  covirt  also  held  in  Janu- 
ary 11,  1957,  opinion  referred  to  above  that: 
"The  Secretary  of  the  Army  has  the  power 
to  take  Indian  lands  for  flood  control  pur- 
poses, provided  Congress  has  authorized  the 
project,  and 

"Congress  had  authorized  construction  of 
the  project,  not  only  with  the  presumed 
knowledge  but  with  actual  knowledge  of  his- 
tory of  the  lands  within  the  Indian  Reserva- 
tion and  particularly  as  to  the  so-called 
Pickering  Treaty  of  1794,  and  the  proclama- 
tion by  Congress  of  such  treaty  with  the 
Six  Nations  on  January  21.  1796." 

Another  related  action  was  an  InJxmctlon 
proceeding  in  1968  filed  by  the  Seneca  Na- 
tion to  enjoin  the  Federal  Government  from 
constructing  the  Allegheny  Reservoir  proj- 
ect. The  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  held.  In  a  decision  rendered  on 
March  24,  1968  (162  F.  Supp.  680),  that: 

"The  construction  of  the  project  is  au- 
thorized by  law. 

"The  action  of  the  Government  was  lawful. 

"The  Seneca  Nation  was  not  entitled  to  an 
injunction  or  any  other  relief  In  the  action. 

"The  complaint  should  be  dismissed." 

The  Seneca  Nation  appealed  to  the  VS. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, which  held.  In  a  decision  In  November 
1968  (262  F.  2d  27),  that  the  Seneca  Nation 
was  not  entitled  to  the  Injunction  notwith- 
standing the  proposed  flooding  would  In- 
fringe Indian  rights  acquired  by  the  treaty 
in  1794,  where  Congress  showed  by  legis- 
lative history  a  clear  and  specific  Intention 
to  authorize  the  taking  of  the  Indian  lands 
by  eminent  domain  despite  the  treaty,  as  It 
was  authorized  to  do.  The  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  June  of  1959  refused  to  grant  a 
writ  of  certiorari   (360  U.8.  909). 

Congress  has  the  responsibility  not  only 
of  promoting  and  protecting  the  rights  and 
welfare  of  the  Indians,  It  has  the  respon- 
sibility In  this  partlctilar  Instance  of  pro- 
moting the  optlmimi  resource  development 
plan  for  the  national  benefit.  In  past  cases 
this  twofold  resf>onslblllty  has  been  dis- 
charged, not  by  endorsing  a  less  than  op- 
timum development  but  by  recommending 
the  best  project,  in  terms  of  regional  and 
national  goals,  and  In  addition,  making  just 
and  equitable  settlement  to  the  Indians  for 
their  special  treaty  entitlements.  This  can 
be  done  again  in  the  case  of  Knowles  and 
the  benefits  to  the  Indians,  either  in  the 
form  of  assignment  of  annual  power  or 
rentals,  or  by  Income  derivable  from  a  nego- 
tiated l\imp  sum  payment,  can  be  expected 
to  be  fully  equivalent  to  the  net  benefits 
which  they  would  derive  from  their  own 
development  of  the  alternative  sites. 

There  has  been  a  statement  made  to  the 
effect  that  the  Hellgate  Treaty  is  the  same 
type  of  treaty  and  should  merit  the  same 
concern  and  treatment  as  Is  presently  being 
given  the  test  ban  treaty.  It  is  unalterably 
clear  that  there  is  a  basic  difference  be- 
tween   the    two    treaties.      The    test    ban 


treaty  Is  with  other  sovereign  nations,  not 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  laws  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica or  action  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  Hellgate  Treaty  Is 
with  the  Flathead  Tribe  who  are  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the  laws, 
and  the  courts  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

It  has  been  suggested,  as  a  further  argu- 
ment against  Knowles,  that  construction  of 
the  project  may  be  a  violation  of  the  treaty 
with  Canada  on  the  grounds  that  no  storage 
projects  can  be  built  In  the  Clark  Fork 
watershed  without  the  consent  of  the  Cana- 
dian Government.  The  treaty  contains  no 
such  proviso.  Perhaps  the  reference  is  with 
respect  to  the  stipulation  in  the  treaty  which 
prohibits  diversions  except  for  consumptive 
vises  (and  other  than  those  specifically  pro- 
vided for  in  the  treaty)  which  might  alter 
the  flow  of  any  water  as  it  crosses  the  bound- 
ary within  the  Columbia  River  Basin.  The 
treaty  in  no  way  limits  or  restricts  the  de- 
velopment of  storage  where  no  diversion  Is 
Involved  and  Knowles.  of  course,  Involves 
no  diversion. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  witnesses  before  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  this  year  was  Archer 
S.  Taylor  of  Missoula,  Mont.  He  is  a 
supporter  of  Knowles  Dam.  Some  Sen- 
ators are  acquainted  with  his  brother. 
Walter  Taylor,  who  currently  is  engaged, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
(Quakers) .  in  working  with  the  Senecas, 
in  conriection  with  Kinzua  Dam.  Both 
Archer  and  Walter  Taylor  are  known  as 
fair  and  knowledgeable  supporters  of 
Indian  rights. 

Archer  Taylor  has  given  me  permis- 
sion to  have  printed  in  the  Record  his 
testimony  this  year  before  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  and  a  letter  to 
his  brother,  Walter.  Both  documents 
deal  with  the  Indian-rights  aspect  of  the 
Knowles  controversy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  these  two  documents  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Reccad.  I  commend 
them  to  those  who  desire  a  clearer  un- 
derstanding of  the  Indian-rights  ques- 
tion in  connection  with  Knowles  Dam 
and  the  degree  to  which  a  well-intended 
organization,  from  which  some  Senators 
have  heard,  was  misled  by  its  reliance  on 
data  furnished  by  the  Montana  Power 
Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  the  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcosd,  as  follows : 

Statzmknt  or  Aschzs  8.  Tatxoe,  Missottla, 
Mont.,  to  PtTBUc  Woeks  CoMiirrrat, 
HoTTSE  or  Repeeszntatives,  Washington, 
DC,  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Archer  S.  Tay- 
lor, and  I  live  at  Missoula,  Mont.  I  am  a  pro- 
fessional engineer,  practicing  as  a  consultant 
in  the  fleld  of  radio  and  television.  I  was  one 
of  the  original  organizers  and  the  first  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Committee  for  Paradise 
Dam.  My  wife  is  today  the  treasurer  of  the 
committee.  I  am  strongly  conunitted  In 
favor  of  the  authorization  and  construction 
of  the  Knowles  Dam,  or  if  subsequent  studies 
should  indicate  feasibility,  the  larger  Para- 
dise Dam. 

However,  I  am  not  here  today  to  present 
testimony  on  the  merits  of  the  project  Itself, 
but  rather  to  discuss  the  matter  of  Indian 
rights  Involved  in  the  Knowles  project.  My 
brother,  Walter  Taylor,  Is  currently  engaged. 
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^.r  the  .usplce.  or  t^_PmU.elpM.  T.^.   ^^^^^^SZn.  tST o'S?? JSTtr^S 


It  Meeting  oJ  the  Society  ol  FrtendB  (Quax 
^)  in  working  with  the  Senecae  in  ^«^ 
New  York  In  their  adjustment  to  the  Kln«u» 
Dftm.  Borne  of  you  may  have  met  hlin  a.  he 
tried  in  Tain  to  prevent  the  taking  of  Seneca 
landB  by  condemnation  without  consent.  I 
am  here  today  to  support  the  rights  of  Indi- 
ans with  respect  to  our  obligations  under 
treaties  made  In  the  early  years  of  our  his-  , 

^Sere  has  been  considerable  testimony  and 
editorial  opinion  expressed  by  various  per- 
sons and  groups  opposing  the  authorization 
of  KnowlM  Dam  because  of  aUeged  violation  ^ 
of  Indian  treaty  rights.    I  am  not  a  J*^";  i 
and    cannot    argue    the    legal    question    of  ! 
whether  the  mere  authorlzaUon  would  con- 
stltute  violation  In  Itself  as  contrasted  with 
actually  taking  land  without  treaty  negotla- 

Howerer  I  am  ashamed,  as  an  American 
citizen,  of"  the  cavalier  treatment  we  new- 
comers to  this  continent  have  given  the 
native  population  who  Inhabited  this  beauti- 
ful co^mtty  long  before  our  ancestors  even 
knew  It  existed.  And  I  am  every  bit  as  con- 
cerned as  the  Indian  Rights  Association  or' 
the  Christian  Century  or  the  other  church 
groups  that  further  violations  of  our  sacred, 
promlaes  be  prevented. 

But  even  so  sacred  an  obligation  as  the 
treaty  rights  of  the  Indians  must  be  sup-, 
SS^  ^d  defended  by  truth,  or  at  least^ 
Sum's  best  effort  to  arrive  at  the  trutii.    The^ 
rl^ta   ot    Indians    are   not    effectively    nor* 
wortlklly  supported  by  argumenU  In  oppoel- 
ttMi  to  the  Knowles  Dam  which  are  demon- 
strably false,  or  based  on  misinformation,  or 
naxtisan  poUtical  propaganda  of  vested  com- 
mercial interests.    This  la  my  deep  concern; 
and  It  is  with  considerable   discomfort   to 
myself,  and  to  all  of  my  friends  who  have 
been  wstiT*  on  the  Committee  for  Paradlsa 
Dam.  that  we  And  ourselves  In  <"«^e«^t°! 
with  the  Uaders  of  the  Confederated  Tribes 
ol  the  Flathead  Indians.    It  appears  to  us, 
and  to  some  members  of  the  tribes  who  are 
not  represented  In  the  ti-lbal  leadership,  tiiat 
the  tribal  leaders  have  been  somehow  lead  by 
the  utility  company  into  an  alliance  which 
wUl  once  again  demonstaraU  the  perfidy  cw 
the  white  man  In  his  commercial  dealing* 
wittk  tba  ladlan. 

The  argumenU  used  by  the  Indian  Right* 
Aasoclation  and  Its  supporters  against  the 
Knowles  Dam  are  not  arguments  In  defense 
of  Indian  treaty  rights,  but  are  the  partisan. 
Tested  Interest  arguments  of  the  Montana 

row«r  Co.  ,„ 

Ttoey  say:  "Actual  cost  of  Knowles  woiiltt 
uinenrl  b^neftts"  if  the  Indians  are  compen- 
sated for  dam/sltea.    This  argument  claims  a 
benefit-cost  ratio  of  IDS:  1.  but  ignores  the 
fact  that  the  latest   official   figure   on   toe 
benefit-cost  ratio  is  lil:l  if  constinicted  aft«r 
Llbby  Dam.  and  2.31:1  U  constinicted  before 
Ubhj   Dam.    It   U   baswl   on   an   appraisal 
figure  for  damslte  value  which  far  exceeds 
the  revenues  which  the  Indians  might  ac- 
tually obtain  for  their  power,  if  they  them- 
selves built  the  dams,  since  it  Is  based  qn 
the  cost  of  steam  generation.     The  extent  W 
these  distortions  has  been  thoroughly  pre- 
sented by  Senator  Mrrchvr  and  by  numeroiis 
wltneases  In  the  various  hearings  conccmlag 
the  water-use  project,  and  I  will  not  eh- 
large  on  them  here.  i 

I  would  submit  that  the  Indian  Rights 
AsTOdation  is  not  Itself  qualified  to  make 
a  Judgment  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
official  figures  presented  o°  .^^^^*-^*?f *  ^l 
tioe  I  would  further  submit,  that  whether 
or  not  the  dam  is  economlcaUy  sound  Has 
precisely  nothing  to  do  with  Indian  rights 
The  only  proper  question  Is  whether  or  ijot 
the  "authorization"  In  this  bUl  constitutes 
In  Itself  a  violation  of  the  treaty  rights— 
not   whether  the   project   is  sound. 

They  say:  "The  bison  range  would  be  de- 
stroyed, or  severely  damaged"  by  the  flooding 


out  contradiction,  that  only  a  imaU  ^rwUon 
of  the  bison  range  acreage  would  be  flooded. 
The  oOdal  position  of  those  charged  by  law 
with  administering  the  bison  range  Is  that 
adequate  replacement  for  the  lost  acreage 
is  available  and  wiU  be  obtained.  There  are 
technical  arguments  In  which  unofficial 
supporters  of  the  bison  range  contend  that 
the  loss  of  headquarters  pasture  would  be 
Irreplaceable.  This  has  been  studied  by  the 
National  WUdlife  Service,  and  their  testi- 
mony is  otherwise. 

In  any  event,  the  Indian  Rights  Associa- 
tion is  not  competent  as  experU  on  bison 
grazing  etc.  Furthermore,  the  question  as 
to  what  happens  to  the  bUon  range  Is  im- 
maUrlal  to  the  central  question  of  Indian 
rights  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  official  res- 
olution of  the  tribes  opposing  the  Knowles 
Dam  states  that  the  bison  range  itself  was 
buUt  on  Indian  lands  without  the  consent  of 
the  Indians.  The  only  proper  question  is 
whether  or  not  the  authorization  of  Knowles 
Dam  constitutes  a  violation  of  Indian  rlghU, 
not  whether  or  how  much  the  bison  range 
will  be   or  should  be  affected  by  the  dam. 

They  claim  that :  "Knowles  is  not  the  best 
plan  for  fuU  development."    This  argument 
is   based   on   studies   by   private    engineers. 
No  matter  what  the  controversy,  of  course,  it 
wlU  always  be  possible  to  find  expert  opin- 
ion   to    support    both    sides.      Furthermore, 
when  unofficial  evidence  is  being  considered 
as  valid  on  one  point,  it  must  also  be  con- 
sidered on  other  points.    Thus,  the  Commit- 
tee for  Paradise  Dam  several  years  ago  en- 
gaged a  private  engineer  who  testified  that 
the  railroad  relocation  costs  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers    were    grossly    overstated.      Since 
railroad  relocation  U  the  largest  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  Knowles  Dam,  it  Is  apparent  that 
thU  private  engineering  study  has  as  great 
a  bearing  on  the  benefit-cost  ratio  as  the  In- 
dians' "private  engineering"  studies  have  on 
appraisal  of  fuU  development.     The  official 
agency,  charged  by  law  with  responsibUity  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  with  deUrmlnlng  these  matters  ap- 
pears to  disagree  with  the  Indians'  engineers 
on  this  matter.     In  any  event,  the  Indian 
RlghU  Association  does   not   claim  compe- 
tence m  the  matter  of  conservation  or  full 
development  of  water  resotirces.  and  reUes 
merely  on  hearsay  In  making  the  claim  that 
Knowles  Is  not  the  best  plan  for  full  develop- 
ment.    And  again  the  question  of  full  de- 
velopment  is   not   relevant   to   the    central 
question    of   whether    or    not    the    Indians' 
treaty  rlghU  are  being  violated  by  the  mere 
passage  of  the  authorization  bill. 

They   say:    "Knowles  would  hurt   recrea- 
tional  areas."     This   argument  Is   based  on 
three  points:   (1)   the  drawdown  and  "mud- 
flats";   (2)    the  injury  to  the  bison  range; 
and   (3)    a  vague  reference  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  wUdllfe  habitat.     The  drawdown 
and  mudflat  argument  Is  an  emotional  one. 
which  suggests  Ignorance  of  the  facts  that 
maximum  drawdown  Is  a  rare  occurrence  In 
multipurpose  dams,  that  the  full  pool  period 
will  coincide  with  the  summer-fall  recrea- 
tional period,   and   that   most   of   the   pool 
shoreline  Is  steep  sided  wlUi  only  tiie  Molesc 
Valley   area  being   subjected    to   significant 
mudflat  formation.    The  implication  Is  that 
the  bison  range  may  be  of  value  to  Indians 
for  hunting  or  fishing,  but  It  must  be  ob- 
vloxis  that  it  13  closed  to  such  activities  at 
all  times.    In   order  to  control  overgrazing, 
the  herds  are  thinned  each  year  by  range 
personnel,  but  hunting  Is  never  permitted 
to  Indians  or  others.     It  Is  further   made 
clear  by  testimony  in  the  several  hearings 
on  the  Knowles  Dam  that  the  alternate  pro- 
posal of  the  Indians  for  NInemlle  Prairie  and 
smoky  Range  would  have  vastiy  more  Im- 
pact on  wildlife  conservation  and  on  wildlife 
interests    generally    than    would    Knowles. 
The  two  small  dams  which  the  Indians  say 
they  want  to  build  would  produce  two  small 


lakes  Uttie  wider  than  the  rtver  channel 
Itself"  In  almost  treeless  areas  where  access 
roads'  are  almost  nonexistent.  It  Is  difficult 
to  see  how  this  could  offer  recreational  at- 
traction superior  to  the  wooded  shoreline  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Knowles  pool,  along 
which  UJ8.  Highway  10-A  would  be  buUt.  and 
which  Is  also  on  the  reservation. 

In  any  event,  the  Indian  Rights  Associa- 
tion has  made  no  study  of  recreation  In  the 
area  and  does  not  claim  any  special  compe- 
tence in  the  field  of  recreational  Uses  of 
lands  This  question  Is  also  Immaterial  to 
the  central  question  of  whether  the  authori- 
zation of  Knowles  Is  a  violation  of  Indian 

^  %  liie  questions  as  to  the  Uklng  of  In- 
dian lands,  valuable  for  grazing,  for  power, 
or  for  recreation,  and  the  claim  by  the  In- 
dian Rights  Association  that  the  authoriza- 
tion of  Knowles  Dam  would  cripple  the  In- 
dian economy  In  violation  of  President 
Kennedy's  pledge  to  develop  Indian  re- 
sources simply  assume  that  the  Knowles 
Dam  would  be  built  by  condemnation  with- 
out adequate  compensation  to  the  Indians 
and  without  their  consent. 

I  am  here  today  to  do  what  I  think  the 
Indian  Rights  Association  has  faUed  to  do. 
I  fully  support  the  authorization  of  the 
Knowles  Dam.  I  think  the  Indians  are 
wrong  in  their  Judgment  that  the  passage 
of  the  authorization  bUl  is  tantamount  to 
the  confiscation  of  their  lands  and  values 
without  consent. 

But,  I  think  that  all  of  us  in  the  United 
States  may  well  hang  oxir  heads  In  shame  at 
the  repeated  Instances  of  Improper  and  un- 
ixist  Intriislon  on  Indian   rights.     I   beUeve 
that  once  authorized  to  do  so,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
and    Senators    Mansthu)    and    Mktcau.    of 
our  State  of  Montana,  wUl  sincerely  under- 
take, as  they  have  promised,  to  arrive  at  a 
mutually  acceptable  modification  of  the  In- 
dian   treaty    terms    which    wlU    permit    the 
Knowles  Dam  to  be  buUt.     Obviously,  such 
treaty    amendments    cannot    be    arrived    at 
agreeably    without    Including    compensating 
payments  in  money,  or  in  power,  or  other 
things  of  value  for  the  power  damsltes  on 
the  tribal  lands,  nor  without  arrangements 
to  replace  or  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the 
grazing  lands,  nor  without  arrangements  to 
relocate  equitably  those  Indians  who  would 
be  moved  fom  their  present  homes. 

I  think  the  Indians  have  some  ca\ise  for 
distrust,  and  some  cause  for  fearing  that  our 
promises  to  them  may  not  always  be  honored. 
I  realize  that  it  U  impractical  to  include  such 
promises  In  the  line  Item  of  an  omnibus 
public  works  bill,  but  I  would  hope,  and 
xirge  that  In  the  legislative  history  of  this 
project  It  be  made  abundantly  clear  that 
the  Knowles  Dam  will  be  built  only  after 
negotiating  an  agreement  with  the  Indians, 
on  terms  which  make  It  possible  for  them 
to  realize  the  full  benefit  of  the  development 
of  the  power  and  water  resource  which  U 
within  their  reservation. 

Others  who  have,  or  wUl,  testify  in  this 
hearing  will  have  shown  the  distortions  of 
fact     the   misrepresentations,    and    the   ap- 
parent abuse  of  the  truth  which  have  con- 
stituted the  b\alk  of  the  argument  by  the 
private  power  utility  and  their  agents  (some 
unwitting)     against    the    Knowles    project. 
Neither   these   arguments,    nor   in   fact   the 
supporting  argxunents  of  the  Committee  for 
Knowles  Dam,  have  any  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion of  a  violation  of  Indian  treaty  rights. 
It   is  my   own   opinion  that  the  Knowles 
Dam  actually  constitutes  the  beet  guarantee 
the  Indians  have  of  receiving  value  for  their 
power  damsltes.     They  know  they  have  had 
to  Uke  the  Montana  Power  Co.  to  court  to 
compel  payment  of  additional  rent  for  the 
third   generator   InsUUed   at   Kerr   Dam   on 
the  reservation.    Their  attorney,  Mr.  Cragun. 
testified  In  the  Senate  hearings  that   'it  i« 
legaUy  impossible  for  (the  Indians)   to  gei 
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as  good  a  deal  from  Montana  Poww  Co. 
as  they  could  get  from  building  the  dams 
themselves."  What  remains,  then,  is  to  de- 
termine, by  negotiation,  whether  comi>en8a- 
tlon  can  be  given  to  the  Indians  equivalent 
to  what  they  could  get  by  building  the  dams 
themselves.  This  authorization  bill  will  have 
to  be  passed  before  serious  commitments  on 
this  matter  can  be  made. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  In  1957  Senator 
Jim  Murray  of  Montana  together  with  then 
Congressman  Lnt  MrrcALr  sponsored  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  construction  of  Paradise 
I>am  which  Included  a  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  negotiate  a  contract 
with  the  Confederated  Trtbes  providing  for 
the  payment  of  Just  compensation,  on  the 
basis  that  the  owners  of  any  property  shall 
be  at  least  as  well  off  economically  after  the 
transaction  as  before.  At  that  time,  the 
tribal  council  supported  the  Montana  Pow- 
er Co's.  proposal  to  build  the  small  dams, 
and  opposed  the  Paradise  bill. 

In  any  case.  It  would  appear  that  the  pow- 
er resource  which  the  Indians  would  have 
without  the  full  development  of  Knowles 
might  be  insufficient  to  attract  commercial 
users  except  Montana  Power  Co.  It  would 
Indeed  be  ironic  to  find  the  Indians  resist- 
ing both  the  Knowles  development  and  the 
Montana  Power  Co.  development,  only  to 
find  themselves  captive  producers  of  pow- 
er with  only  Montana  Power  Co.  as  a  cus- 
tomer. Under  the  Knowles  development, 
this  would  not  happen,  if  the  treaty  negotia- 
tions are  properly  handled.  Under  Knowles, 
the  Indians  could  be  virtually  guaranteed 
returns  on  their  danaslte  values. 

None  of  us  can  truly,  in  our  hearts,  criti- 
cize the  Indians  for  not  trusting  our  word, 
nor  could  we  expect  them  to  weaken  their 
leverage  for  subsequent  negotiation  by  mak- 
ing premature  concessions.  It  is  neverthe- 
less disturbing,  and  disheartening,  to  me 
that  their  position  as  represented  both  by 
their  tribal  leaders  and  by  private  agencies 
such  as  Indian  Rights  Association  has  been 
to  pick  up  blindly  the  vested  interest  argu- 
ments on  the  public  merits  or  lack  of  merit 
of  the  project  Itself.  They  seem  to  have 
overlooked,  or  minimized,  to  a  large  extent 
that  history  has  provided  ample  caxise  for 
them  to  fear  that  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration may  speak  with  "forked  tongues"  as 
have  many  Congresses  and  administrations 
in  the  past. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  Knowles 
Dam  can  be  built  without  Infringing  on  In- 
dian rights.  I  have  every  confidence  that 
an  equitable  agreement  can  be  achieved  by 
this  Congress,  with  men  like  our  Montana 
Representative  Arnold  Olskn,  Senator  Mans- 
field and  Senator  MrrcALf  working  through 
and  with  the  Kennedy  administration,  which 
has  pledged  itself  to  the  protection  of  the 
Indian  land  base  and  to  no  changes  in  treaty 
relationships  without  the  consent  of  the 
tribes  concerned. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  be 
heard. 

Missoula.  Mont.. 

April  29, 1963. 
Waltkk  Tatlob. 
Salamanca,  N.Y. 

Dear  Walt:  I  saw  Lawrence  Llndley  In 
Philadelphia  Friday.  It  was  a  short  visit  but 
long  enough  for  me  to  get  pretty  well  to  the 
meat  of  the  problem,  as  I  think  he  would 
agree.  At  that  time.  I  had  not  yet  received 
your  letter  of  April  24,  containing  Haury 
Burks'  correspondence. 

Frankly.  I  am  much  relieved  that  Harry's 
attitude  was  as  objective  as  it  seemed  to  be 
In  his  letters.  I  am  encouraged  to  think  that 
had  he  lived,  he  would  have  taken  what  I 
would  consider  to  be  a  more  tenable  position 
than  the  Indian  Rights  Association  has 
taken,  no  matter  how  far  he  dug  into  the 
confiicting  points  of  view.  So  much  for  your 
flrst  point.    Later  in  this  letter  I  will  out- 


line what  I  mean  by  "tenable  position."  I 
do  not  mean,  necessarily,  one  which  either 
agrees  with  me,  or  even  supports  the  present 
bUl. 

On  your  second  point,  I  can  fully  agree 
that  Indian  internal  politics  are  as  complex 
as  non-Indian  politics — ^wlth  right  and  wrong 
aspects  to  both  the  official  and  the  un- 
official position.  It  is  not  quite  true,  how- 
ever, to  charge  that  the  Flathead-Kootenai 
organization  is  "nonreservation"  Indians.  I 
suspect  that  It  may  be  weighted  with  such, 
but  it  does  Include  a  substantial  participa- 
tion of  reservation  Indians  in  opposition  to 
the  official  governing  body  of  the  tribes.  In 
this  connection,  I  would  merely  like  to  point 
out  that  Lawrence  Llndley  leans  heavily  on 
unofficial  testimony  as  to  availability  of  re- 
placement grazing  lands.  Impact  on  the  Na- 
tional Bison  Range,  Impact  on  recreational 
values,  etc.,  paying  no  attention  at  all  to  the 
official  position  of  U.S.  Government  agencies 
which  make  contrary  Judgments.  It  appears 
to  me  to  be  Inconsistent  to  contend  that  we 
must  consider  only  the  views  of  official  tribal 
leaders  on  the  one  hand,  but  reject  official 
views  of  U.S.  agencies  on  the  other. 

On  your  third  point:  The  Indian  Rights 
Association  has  picked  up  the  earlier  corps 
figure  of  1.08:1  for  benefit/cost  ratio,  not- 
withstanding that  the  revised  fig\ire  present- 
ed In  the  1962  Senate  hearings  was  1.2/1. 
The  revision  was  based  on  using  a  100- year 
life  rather  than  a  50-year  life.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Indian  Rights  Association  claims 
or  has  competence  to  Judge  the  merits  of  this 
situation.  Furthermore,  if  we  are  going  to 
take  into  account  additional  factors,  such  as 
the  special  negotiated  compensation  to  the 
Indians,  then  we  must  also  consider  that 
the  costs  of  railroad  relocation,  which  were 
roughly  half  the  total  cost  of  the  project,  are 
probably  significantly  Inflated.  The  corps 
never  made  any  Independent  study  of  this, 
but  merely  accepted  the  figures  presented  by 
the  railroad  Itself — and  when  you  realize  that 
the  railroad  has  Interlocking  directorates 
with  the  Montana  Power  Co.,  you  can  appre- 
ciate that  their  figures  may  well  be  inflated. 
The  Indians  rely  on  independent  engineering 
counsel  to  set  a  vajue  on  their  power  sites; 
the  committee  for  knowles  Dam  engaged  an 
Independent  engineering  firm  several  years 
ago  to  analyze  the  railroad  relocation  costs. 
If  the  findings  of  one  are  worthy  of  consider- 
ation, the  findings  of  the  other  are  equally 
worthy.  The  conclusion  of  such  an  analysis 
including  both  Indian  compensation  and 
true  railroad  costs  would  probably  be  a 
standoff:  little  or  no  change  In  benefit/cost 
ratios. 

Two  years  ago,  there  were  extensive  hear- 
ings in  the  Senate  at  which  a  considerable 
effort  was  made  by  conservationists  to  get 
revision  of  the  benefit/cost  evaluation  for- 
mulas to  Include  such  things  as  water  pollu- 
tion abatement  and  a  number  of  other  side 
benefits.  If  such  revised  formulas  were  to 
be  used,  the  ratio  at  Knowles  would  be  con- 
siderably enhanced.  This  is  an  area  where 
you  and  I  are  in  complete  agreement:  The 
formulas  and  methods  used  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  are  most  unrealistic.  I  am  cer- 
tain, though,  this  is,  of  course,  not  impar- 
tial evidence,  that  a  revised  analysis  of  cosU 
and  benefits  would  still  show  Knowles  to  be 
a  most  worthwhile  project. 

To  show  how  elusive  a  matter  benefit/cost 
ratios  really  are.  consider  the  following.  An- 
other dam  has  been  authorized,  and  appro- 
priations made  for  It:  The  Llbby  Dam  on 
the  Kootenai  River,  which  is  also  In  the 
Columbia  basin.  The  fiooding  from  this  dam 
would  croso  into  Canada,  and  so  requires 
treaty  negotiations  and  agreements.  Just  as 
the  Knowles  requires  negotiations  with  the 
Indians.  For  several  years,  now,  the  Provin- 
cial Government  of  British  Columbia  has 
blocked  ratification  of  the  necessary  treaty, 
and  there  is  no  clear  indication  as  to  whether 
the  new  Pearson  government  will  expedite 


this  or  not.  But  if  Knowles  should  be  built 
before  Llbby,  the  benefit/cost  of  Knowles  is 
much  greater  than  the  figures  used  earlier  In 
my  letter.  Thus,  Mr.  Holum  testified,  page 
312-13: 

"In  either  event,  annual  benefits  exceed  an- 
nual costs.  The  resultant  benefit-cost  ratios 
become  1.68  if  Knowles  is  first  added,  and 
1.08  under  the  extremely  conservative  as- 
sumption that  it  might  be  last  added.  (First 
and  last  refer  to  before  or  after  Canadian 
storage  in  Llbby  Dam.)  The  above  figures 
are  based  on  an  assumed  economic  life  of  50 
years.  Again,  may  I  say  this  is  a  most  con- 
servative figxire. 

"If  the  economic  life  of  100  years  is  used, 
which  is  in  accord  with  current  criteria,  the 
beneflt-cost  ratios  would  be  Increased  sub- 
stantially." 

On  page  121  in  the  hearing  record,  table 
3,  line  J,  and  page  122,  table  4,  line  L,  Mr. 
Bloch,  the  engineer  hired  by  the  tribes  to 
present  testimony  on  the  value  of  their 
damsltes  and  on  alternate  proposals,  has 
tables  showing  benefit/cost  ratios. 

With  Canadian  storage,  he  shows  1.20; 
without  Canadian  storage.  2.31.  Hie  refer- 
ences Indicate  these  are  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineer's figures  In  Its  June  1958  updated  re- 
port, based  on  100-year  amortization.  They 
do  not  include  compensation  for  power  dam- 
sltes to  the  Indians.  Without  Canadian 
storage,  if  we  add  Mr.  Bloch's  own  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  Indian's  power,  94-65  mil- 
lion annually,  we  find  that  the  benefit/cost 
ratio  is  still  1.67:1.  On  the  60-year  basis 
without  Canadian  storage  but  after  paying 
for  Indian  power,  the  ratio  is  1.14:1. 

Now,  to  get  to  the  "nut"  of  our  disagree- 
ment with  the  Indian  Rights  Association. 
I  told  Lawrence  Llndley  that  I  would  agree 
wholeheartedly  that  if  Knowles  Dam  were 
to  be  built  without  negotiating  a  settiement 
with  the  Flathead  Indians,  this  would  be  a 
violation  of  Indian  rights  and  their  treaty. 
I  most  emphatically  do  not  agree  that  the 
passage  of  the  line  item  authorisation  at 
Knowles  Dam  in  the  omnibus  public  works 
bill  is  in  itself  any  such  violation.  I  specifi- 
cally asked  Lawrence  Llndley  if  he  would  be 
willing  to  modify  his  statement  along  some 
such  lines  as:  Unless  compensation  by  nego- 
tiation with  the  tribes  Is  provided,  the  taking 
of  Indian  lands  for  construction  of  Knowles 
Dam  would  be  a  violation  of  Indian  rights. 
He  would  not  consent  to  the  qualification — 
contending  that  the  mere  authorization  was 
in  itself  a  violation. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  there  Is  no  legal  way 
for  tho  UJ8.  Government  to  undertake 
negotiaticms  with  the  Indians,  or  anyone  else 
for  that  matter — ^railroad,  white  man.  or 
Indian — until  congressional  authorisation 
has  been  made. 

Several  years  ago.  1968.  there  was  a  Para- 
dise bill  (now  modified  to  Knowles)  written 
and  introduced  by  Senator  Murray  of  Mon- 
tana which  did  spell  out  in  general  terms 
the  requirement  that  negotiations  be  under- 
token  with  the  Indians.  Mark  this:  the 
Indians — in  particular  Walter  McDonald, 
then  tribal  council  president — opposed  this 
bin.  If  Lawrence  Lindley's  position  is  con- 
sistent. I  would  believe  that  he  would  have 
had  to  support  the  bill  at  that  time — had  It 
been  called  to  his  attention.  At  that  time, 
the  Indians  favored  construction  of  the  two 
small  dams  by  Montana  Power  Co.  The  bill 
was  never  reported  out  of  committee — to 
nobody's  surprise. 

One  further  point  which  you  have  missed 
completely  in  your  letter  to  me  of  April  24. 
As  far  as  I  can  tell,  and  I  am  deeply  Involved 
In  the  proponent  efforts  for  Knowles  Dam. 
there  is  no  proponent  of  Knowles.  and  no 
agency  of  Oovemment  which  disagrees  with 
the  Indian  Rights  Association  on  two  points : 
(1)  The  toklng  of  land  for  Knowles  Dam 
must  be  by  negotiation  and  not  by  con- 
demnation. 
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(2)  The  Indian*  muat  be  provided  with 
eooipen««tion  In  the  form  ol  Income  or  in- 
comTproduclng  a«eU  replacing  the  poten- 
tial T»l-OB  Of  their  power  altee. 

Lawrence  Llndley  showed  me  a  letter  from 
the  Department  oX  Interior.  Biireau  of  Rec- 
lamation. eoBflrmlng  this  general  approach, 
thotjgh  admittedly  cautious  not  to  concede 
specifics  prior  to  the  proper  opening  of  ne- 

*^^'  Ifctcalf  and  Senator  Manatteld. 
and  before  them  Senator  Murray  have 
Btoutly  instated  on  these  principles  from  the, 

yery  beginning.  . 

•nie  leaders  of  the  dtlren's  group  support- 
Hut  the  Knowles  proposal  are.  without  ex- 
«|tlon.  liberal,  (as  Harry  Burks  found  out) 
^o  by  nature  and  inclination  support  these 

^I^Sps  of  Engineers  in  Its  call  Jo  hear- 
ing m  1»M  in  UimoulB  o«c^^y  ■*»^  .'Jj'^ 
tba  Indians"  rlghU  would  have  to  be  given 
full  consideration. 

There  to  considerable  testimony  In  the 
igW  heartog  ncorH  In  which  Senatoie 
iScAuT^-i  quite  clear  hi.  position  on 
thl.  mattw.  This  record  becomes  part  of 
ttM  negUlatlve  history"  of  the  Knowle.  blllj 
ud  irVvwy  important  legal  protecUoit 
J^tort  violation  of  this  "Intent"  by  subee. 

'^ii^Tilndley  quote.  Mr.  Cragun  M 
muftom  that  the  Indian,  had  a  change  oi 
5^  between  the  1988  bearing,  and^ 
loea  hearing..  Whereas  formerly  they  were 
^^^r!oSSit  for  the  be.t  deal  for  the 
Sm..-  they  now  (after  mature  consider*- 
S^)  totally  oppo«»  Knowles  In  favor  ^ 
building  the  two  run-of-rlver  dams  theme 
Irtrii.  I  would  qtx)te  the  following  from 
the  bearing  record:  _ 

(Bather  than  copying  the  quotes,  see  pp. 
8.  10.^  11  of  Bae  Logan  s  letter  to  tlie 
Chrlatian  Century.)  L 

Lawr«K»  Undley  contended  to  me  thjt 

he  felt  that  this  testimony  T!V"°"*!L°;!  * 
other   improperly  adduced   '«'«   Mortg«a« 
5ut  Morl««»u  said  the  same   thing  twl<^ 
Sagun^^rmed  the  recognition  of  Indl«a 
r^ta    by    the    ^natorlal    sponsors    of    t]|e 
SmJl-   .uthor1«tlon:    and  then   there  Is 
thbi.  from  page  74  of  the  hearing  r^^ 
^^nator  Ooo«a.  How  long  have  you  betn 
a  member  (of  the  tribal  council)?  , 

^  MbDoifAU).  I   am   starting   my   2^st 

'^nator  Coopb.  You  say  that  in  thte  je- 
rlod  m  which  this  project  ha.  bT"  ^if 
»nslderatlon,  that  the  aPP"P^»^-  ?£ 
igency--what   1.  It.  the  Bureau  of  Indltin 

Affairs* 

••Senator  Metcalt.  Yes. 

"Senator  Coopdi  (continuing)  has  not  «8- 
cu8«d  with  the  council  your  interest  In  t^l. 

^^»igT  McDoKAU).  Only  to  the  extent  tiat 
the  poeslbllfty  of  Knowles  and  «he  Paradise 
SmT^uld  be  buUt.  not  to  the  extent  of  vjal- 

^•SSator  MircALT.  May  I  Interject  her| 

-AS  I  understand  It.  Federal  agencies  woUld 
not  negotiate  with  anybody  untU  a  dam  proj- 
ect 18  authorized  and  an  appropriation  vtere 
xnade.  because  there  Is  no  power  to  negot^te 
either  with  the  Indians  or  with  P^vate  m- 
dlvlduals.  However,  may  I  also  Interject 
that  in  the  10  years  that  I  bave  been  In  don- 
(ireM.  I  have  talked  to  Mr.  McDonald  andjMr 
Morigeau.  Senator  Manstuld  1^  ^alke^  to 
thei^  We  have  talked  about  Knowles  fend 
this  project. 

"We  have  assured  them  that  If  It  were  au- 
thorized, that  their  interests  under  the  treaty 
woTild  be  protected.  J 

-•^e  have  discussed  various  payment^ 
"'"Mr  McDonald  testified  at  Missoula  inithe 
Corp.  "of  Engineers  hearings  as  the  chalrtnan 
of  the  tribal  council  that  he  and  his  coun- 
en  did  not  care  what  dam  was  ttJllt. 
(How.— I  underrtand  from  Llndley's  Utter 
that  It  Lb  Cragun's  position  that  they  Have 
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changed  their  stand  on  this  in  favor  of  build- 
ing their  own  power  dams.)     All  they  wanted 
iras  the  best  deal  for  the  Indiana,  and  of 
courM  that  la  what  the  Senate  of  the  United 
State,  want,  too;  to  treat  the  Indians  in  the 
best  way.  so  he  Is  not  being  exacUy  accurate 
with  the  committee,  when  he  says  there  have 
not  been   any   negotiations.     (Note.— Morl- 
Keau  reaffirmed  this  position  on  p.  79  of  the 
testimony.)     There    have    been    discussions 
and  so  forth  with  him.  but  there  could  be 
no  formal  negotiation,  as  I  think  Mr.  Holum 
will  testify  tomorrow,  until  there  is  author- 
ity for  the  Federal  Oovernment  to  go  in  and 
develop  this  project,  and  that  would  have 
to  be  an  authorization.     I  say  that  because 
over  the  10  years  I  have  been  In  Congress.  I 
have  been  very  much  concerned  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  Indians  and  the  Indian  people 
in  my  State,  and  I  deeply  resent  this  state- 
ment that  we  are  trying  to  set  aside  treaties, 
and  that  any  of  the  congressional  delegation 
Is  not  very  much  concerned  with,  and  in- 
terested in,  protecting  and  leaning  over  back- 
ward to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  as 
we  have  done  at  YellowtaU  Dam  over  in  the 
other  area.    And  Mr.  McDonald  knows  that; 
he  knows  about  those  conversaUons;  that  is 
why  I  asked  >^im  to  come  forward  and  testify. 
"Senator  Coopxb.  I  am  sure  oX  that.    ThU 
is  again  a  field  in  which  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge,  and  I  am  sure  aU  of  us  agree  with  our 
chairman  that  he  Is  concerned  about  this, 
as  is  Senator  Manstiku)  and  Members  of  the 
House      But  I  do  aasimie.  then,  that  in  the 
hearings  that  were  held.  councU  representa- 
tives did  appear  at  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
hearings? 

senator  MrrcAU.  Yes.  at  every  one  of  the 
hearings,  as  far  as  I  recaU.  members  appeared; 
Mr  McDonald  appeared  and  testified. 

He  appeared  at  Missoula;  is  that  not  right 
Walt?     (Walter  McDonald.) 
"Mr.  McDonald.  Yes. 

"Senator  Mktcau-.  I  appreciate  what  you 
have  said,  that  that  was  not  quite  accurate 
as  to  negotiaUons.  It  U  true.  Senator  Mrr- 
CALT  and  I  talked  this  over  for  many  years 
you  might  say.  and  he  always  did  state  that 
our  treaty  would  be  protected- 

"But  I  was  a  Uttle  bit  farfetched  there  per- 
haps in  saying  that,  and  I  was  thinking  of 
negotiation  in  other  terms  and  I  apprecUte 
that.  Senator." 

Later  Mr.  Holum.  Aasistant  Secretary  for 
Water  and  Power  Development,  Department 
of  Interior,  tertlfied  (p.  Sll  of  the  record) 
In  part  as  follows: 

"Provision  should  be  made  to  compensate 
adequately  the  Indian  tribe,  fcr  their  fiooded 
lands  and  all  other  Interests  that  may  be  in- 
Tolved.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  qu«>tlon 
of  compensation  respecting  the  property  and 
rlKht.  of  the  Indians,  and  the  special  rela- 
tl^shlp  of  the  united  SUtes  to  the  Indian 
people,  win  require  most  careful  considera- 
tion." 

In  conclusion,  on  this  point  then.  It  seems 
to  me  that  Lawrence  Llndley  has  a  very  weak 
If  not  untenable,  case  when  he  contends  that 
the  authorization  of  Knowles  Dam  In  Iteell 
constitutes  a  violation  of  Indian  rights.    The 
record  Is  replete  with  assurances,  promj"?- 
intentions   to   undertake   negotiations   wlto 
Indians  when  authorized  to  do  so.    There  is 
no  evidence  to  the  contrary.    There  !»  prece- 
dent for  this  procedure  right  In  Montana  In 
the  YellowtaU  Dam.     Agricultural   value   of 
the  lands  taken  here  was  $47,000^    Montana 
Senators  sponsored  legislation    based  on  a 
negotiated  agreement  with  <^]^«- J°|\^  ** 
million  payment.    The  bill  passed.    President 
Elsenhower  vetoed  It.    After  further  negotia- 
tion with  the  Crows.  Senator  MrrcALi-  then 
sponsored  a  bill  for  $2  5  mlUlon,  with   an 
eipre"  provision  authorising  the  Crow  In- 
diana to  stie  the  U.S.  Government  In  Pe^fl 
SSi  for  an  additional  •2,8  million.     This 
STpaS^d,  and  was  signed  by  «-^^hower 
notwithstanding  KJme  contention  that  the 
Indians  ooght  to  be  paid  only  land  values. 


The  Crows  have  filed  suit  for  the  balance, 
and  the  outcome  Is  not  yet  determined. 

Now  I  want  to  move  on  to  another  area 
which 'disturbs  me  tremendously.  In  Law- 
rence Llndleys  letter  of  January  2  1963.  to 
Harry,  second  page,  he  says:  "I  think  you  wUl 
find  that  there  is  considerable  partisan 
pollUcs  mixed  in  with  thU  Knowles  Dam 
^uatlon.    This,  to  me.  U  unfortunate." 

He  U  absolutely  right.  But  what  disturbs 
me  U  that  the  Indian  Rights  Association  has 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  separate  out  the 
partisan  pollUcal  arguments.  It  has  picked 
up  a  most  partisan  and  distorted  set  ol  argu- 
ments for  opposing  Knowles,  which  at  best 
are  only  one  side  of  some  very  complex  mat- 
ters—and I  might  add  a  very  partisan  side 
of  the  story.  It  has  not  supported  or  de- 
fended its  basic  contention  that  the  mere 
authorization  U  a  violation  of  rlghU.  Here 
are  specific  examples: 

1  The  map  iised  on  the  brochure  you  sent 
me'u  exactiy  the  map  used  in  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  BcurrUous  brochure  of  the  Mon- 
tana Power  Co.,  copy  of  which  Is  enclosed. 

Now.  this  would  not  be  quite  so  serious. 
except  that  the  map  U  a  gross  exaggeration 
of  the  size  of  the  Knowles  Lake.  I  am  en- 
cloelng  another  quite  partisan  anti-Knowles 
brochure  which  shows  the  lake  more  nearly 
in  It.  true  size,  though  even  this  one  Is 
larger  than  the  fact,  simply  because  the 
problem  of  drawing  the  lake  to  true  scale  Is 
a  llttie  difficult— It  1.  hardly  the  width  of  a 
visible  line  In  some  places. 

1  dont  know  whether  the  map  Itself  causes 
any  crucial  misunderstandings,  but  It  cer- 
tainly docs  make  It  look  like  much  more  of  a 
flooding  problem  than  It  really  is.  And  It 
puts  Indian  Rights  Association  squarely  In  a 
partisan  camp— a  corporate  vested  Interest 
camp  where  It  ought  not  to  be. 

2  Two  or  three  times  the  Montana  Power 
Go's    brochure    claims    the    national    bison 
range    would    be    destroyed.     Indian    Rights 
Association   backs   away   slightly  from   this 
position  and  says  that  It  would  be  "severely 
damaged."     The  facts  are  that  not  more  than 
about  10  percent  of  the  area  of  the  range 
would  be  flooded,  and  the  only  part  of  th^ 
10  percent  that  U  of  bUon  grazing  value  Is 
the  headquarters  area  and  display  pasture. 
An  additional  7  percent  or  so  may  be  made  In- 
accessible  to  the  bison  by  a  new  railroad  line 
with  no  satisfactory  way  yet  proposed  to  get 
the  buffalo  across  the  tiracks.    But  even  so.  83 
percent  of  the  acreage  for  grazing,  wintering. 
^..  of  bison,  elk.  deer,  birds,  etc..  remains^ 
Furthermore,  the   Corps   proposal,  and  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  proposal,  both  contemplate 
adding  acreage  to  the  bison  range— In  fact 
they  will  add  4.500  acres  to  replace  loss  of 
3.450    acres.      There    are    some    unanswered 
questions  as  to  where  a  new  headquarters 
Sught  be  located  and  where  a  new  exhibition 
pasture  might  be  found.     The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  Uie  present  headquarters  and 
pasture  are  most  Inaccessible  to  the  touring 
public,  and  It  would  be  my  hope  that  they 
might  be  relocated  closer  to  the  highways 

The  argument  that  the  range  would  be  de- 
stroyed is  supported  ^7  a  number  of  group, 
who  oppose  Knowles  for  other,  and  often 
partisan  political  reasons.  The  ^J^^^ 
that  the  range  can  be  accommodated  comes 
from  the  official  agencies  responsible.  If  we 
are  going  to  accept  the  arguments  of  iinof 
ficlal  groups  on  this  matter,  tiien  we  must 
also  give  credence  to  "splinter  Indian  group^ 
who  favor  Knowles  and  oppose  their  official 
leaders.  In  any  case.  Indian  Rig^^ts  Abla- 
tion is  not  competent  to  make  a  Judgment 

°\  On  the  grazing  lands,  I  do  not  have  an 
authoritative  answer.  I  do  know  that  evi 
Sence  has  been  submitted  that  85  IndUJ- 
use  these  lands-thls  evidence  !»■  I  ^clle"' 
from  the  Indians  themselves  In  the  hearing^ 
I  understand  that  replacement  S^^e^' 
are  available,  and  will  ^°^^^^}^  H!^ 
negotiations.     I  beUeve   that  in  the  House 
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hearings  held  In  June  there  will  be  testimony 
from  the  Reclamation  Bureau  as  to  the  qiuU- 
Ity  of  the  substitute  lands  compared  with 
the  inxmdated  lauids.  It  is  very  easy  to  say 
"There  are  no  substitute  land,  available  to 
the  Indians."  but  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
prove  this  statement.  I  believe  that  the  facts 
will  subsequenUy  show  that  there  are  sub- 
stitute lands,  so  that  the  only  true  state- 
ments that  can  be  made  would  have  to  relate 
to  comparisons.  Then,  you  will  no  doubt  get 
Into  such  esoteric  problems  as  to  how  many 
acres  of  bottom  land  are  equivalent  to  how 
many  acres  of  higher  land,  etc.,  and  whether 
compensation  can  be  on  the  basis  of  provid- 
ing for,  or  paying  for,  winter  feed  by  other 
means  than  bottom  land  grazing.  Again, 
Indian  Rights  Association  is  not  competent  to 
make  a  Judgment  on  this  technical  agricul- 
tural matter. 

4.  The  argiunent  about  "crippling  Indian 
economy"  Is  based  on  the  initial  assumption 
that  the  Knowles  Dam  will  be  built  without 
providing  the  Indians  Income  commensurate 
with  that  which  they  could  derive  from  the 
two  small  dams.  Since  Lawrence  Llndley  and 
I  could  not  agreeably  rephrase  the  original 
premise,  I  suppose  this  argument  flows  nat- 
urally from  what  I  initially  objected  to.  It 
Is  nevertheless  an  insulting  implication  that 
we  who  favor  Knowles  I>am  are  unconcerned 
about  the  Indian  economy. 

5.  I  have  already  demonstrated  that  the 
beneflt/coet  ratio  argument  is  at  least  very 
tricky.  It  simply  is  not  true  to  categorically 
sUte  that  cost  will  exceed  benefits  if  Indians 
are  compensated.  The  statement  that  the 
ratio  is  1.08:1  Is  a  misrepresentation  of  the 
fact,  and  puts  the  Indian  Rights  Association 
dlrecOy  Into  the  partisan  politics  which 
Lawrence  Llndley  abhors. 

6.  For  every  private  engineer  who  can  be 
found  to  state  that  Knowles  is  not  the  best 
"full  development  ■  plan,  there  can  be  found 
other  private  engineers  to  disagree.  The 
plain  fact  Is  that  the  Indian  Rights  Associa- 
tion is  not  competent  to  make  this  Judg- 
ment. The  private  engineers  are  not  respon- 
sible for  making  a  recommendation  based 
on  having  to  support  It  and.  what  Is  more, 
do  not  have  to  actually  produce  resxilts  based 
on  It. 

Spoclflcally,  the  alternate  Indian  proposal 
would  provide  only  about  three-fourths  of 
the  storage  of  Knowles.  The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  a  goal  for  storage  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  entire  Columbia  Basin  against  dis- 
astrous fioods  like  the  1948  one  which  killed 
30  to  40  people.  This  goal  Is  not  even  satisfied 
by  Knowles  and  Llbby  combined.  Further- 
more, the  alternates  proposed  by  the  Indians 
would  have  many  times  as  much  Impact  on 
wildlife,  and  I  have  never  heard  anyone  say 
otherwise.  So,  the  Indians,  In  Llndley's 
brochure,  complain  about  damage  to  the 
bison  range,  and  loss  of  that  game  preserve, 
but  turn  around  and  propose  as  an  alternate 
two  dams  which  would  much  more  seriously 
Injure  wildlife  and  game.  One  of  the  Indian 
alternate  dams,  Smoky  Range,  would  seri- 
ously damage  the  recreational  value  of 
Glacier  National  Park — much  more  seriously 
than  Knowles  would  damage  the  bison  range, 
by  anyone's  testimony. 

This,  then,  leaves  the  argument  In  this 
position:  If  the  Indians  can  be  agreeably 
compensated  with  Income  equivalent  to  the 
income  they  can  reasonably  anticipate  from 
their  own  dams,  which  proposal  should  be 
considered?  From  the  storage,  recreational 
and  wildlife  points  of  view  there  Is  no  argu- 
ment: Knowles  Is  superior  on  all  counts,  and 
there  is  no  counter  testimony.  On  power,  the 
two  proposals  appear  to  be  about  equivalent, 
though  there  may  be  a  more  complex  trans- 
mission problem,  and  possibly  a  more  com- 
plex operational  and  control  problem  with 
the  alternates  than  with  Knowlee. 

So,  even  this  point  bolls  down  again  to 
the  same  basic  argument:  does  the  omnlbo. 


public  work,  bill  authorising  Knowles  Dam 
preclude,  or  even  Jeopardise  the  adequate 
compensation  of  the  Indians  for  their  full 
value? 

7.  Another  pet  argument  of  the  partisan 
political  opponents  of  Knowles  which  IRA 
has  picked  up  Is  the  mud-flats.  This  Is  an 
emotional  Issue  which  stirs  the  Imagination 
to  all  kinds  of  horrors.  It  is  largely  false,  and 
based  on  Ignorance  of  the  area  to  be  flooded, 
with  which  I  am  intimately  familiar. 

The  facts  are  as  follows.  First,  the  80  foot 
drawdown  is  the  absolute  limit  of  potential 
drawdown.  Perhaps  the  pool  would  have 
been  drawn  down  like  that  to  prevent  the 
1948  flood,  but  in  15  years  since  (I  have 
been  here  since  1947)  there  has  not  been  a 
reciurence  of  this  extreme  situation.  This 
80-foot  drawdown  1.  not  an  every  year  occur- 
rence— but  rather  a  rare  extreme  situation, 
which  I  would  supixxse  would  not  happen 
more  than  once  In  25  years,  though  I  do  not 
have  official  estimates  on  the  frequency  of 
occurrence  predicted  on  the  basis  of  past 
experience.  This  is  available,  however.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  average  drawdown 
will  be,  but  suspect  It  will  not  exceed  10  to 
20  feet. 

Secondly,  the  Columbia  River  Is  different 
from  most  UJ5.  rivers  in  that  flood  crest 
occurs  in  June,  with  run-off  starting  in 
May  or  April.  If  the  storage  in  the  dam  is 
to  be  useful.  It  will  have  to  be  holding  its 
3  million  acre-feet  of  water  during  the  flood 
crest  on  uncontrolled  rivers.  The  point 
being,  that  by  the  time  the  recreation  seaM>n 
starts  actively,  the  pool  wlU  be  filled  and 
mudflats  will  be  gone.  Dropping  the  pool 
level  will  not  take  place  until  January  or  so, 
to  a  predicted  level  based  on  anticipated 
run-off  determined  by  snow  water  studies 
which  are  made  throughout  the  basin  every 
winter.  This  is  the  practice  on  Flathead 
Lake  with  which  we  are  all  familiar  In  thU 
area,  and  which  ha.  not  damaged  recrea- 
tional property  values. 

Thirdly,  the  pool  area,  for  the  most  part. 
Is  steep-sided,  as  a  reference  to  the  USG3 
topographic  maps  will  show.  The  area  on 
the  east  side  of  the  pool  between  Molese  and 
the  Buffalo  Rapids  No.  4  damslte,  is  a  gently 
sloping,  clay  soil,  and  will  Indeed  be  mud- 
flats whenever  there  is  any  drawdown.  This 
Is  but  a  unall  portion  of  the  pool  area  or 
the  shoreline. 

The  Kiuth  shore  of  the  lake,  from  Ravalli 
to  Knowles,  Is  largely  wooded,  and  steep 
sided.  Except  for  a  few  areas.  It  will  not  be 
mudflat  even  at  low  water  In  the  winter  and 
early  spring.  It  Is  on  Indian  reservation, 
and  in  my  opinion  constitutes  the  prime 
recreational  area.  This  area  has  no  recrea- 
tional value  of  any  significance  now.  so  that 
what  recreational  value  will  exist  will  be  cre- 
ated by  the  Knowles  Reservoir,  and  will  be 
on  the  Indian  reservation.  Now,  I  do  not 
know  how  much  of  this  land  has  already 
passed  to  non-Indians,  or  Is  out  of  tribal 
control.  This  is  a  matter  of  record,  however, 
and  some  rerearch  will  produce  the  facts. 
But  I  know  that  much  of  it  is  still  under 
tribal  control. 

There  Is  almost  no  recreational  value  to 
the  two  Buffalo  Rapids  Dams  proposed  by 
the  Indians.  For  one  thing,  there  are  no 
trees  in  the  area  at  all.  A  lone  Cottonwood, 
perhaps  here  and  there.  The  c&nyona  are 
very  steep  sided,  the  lake  will  be  Uttie  wider 
than  the  present  stream.  One  ha.  to  actual- 
ly see  this  to  appreciate  the  truth  of  what 
I  say.  I  simply  do  not  see  how  there  could 
be  much  recreational  use  made  of  these  two 
small  pools,  other  than  perhaps  boat  fishing. 
But  this  will  be  merely  pennies  compared 
with  the  land  value  enhancement  that  comes 
from  the  realistic  poealbtlltie.  of  nunrnw 
cottages,  homes,  motels,  etc..  that  will  be 
available  along  the  Kiuth  shore  of  the 
Knowles  pool.  Furthermore,  U.S.  Highway 
10-A  will  be  built  along  the  south  shore  of 
the  pool  providing  ready  access  to  the  lake. 


If  It  Is  built — at  least  In  part — ^far  enough 
up  from  the  lake  to  provide  K>me  privacy 
to  simimer  homes,  there  will  be  some  terrific 
land  values  created  here  by  the  lake.  The 
pools  the  Indians  would  create  would  be  in 
areas  in  which  there  are  now  no  roads.  We 
have  tried  to  get  in  there  to  nmke  an  on-the- 
spot  count  of  homes  in  the  pool  area,  but 
could  not.  Roads  can  be  built,  but  there  is 
simply  no  attraction  there  in  tiie  hot  sum- 
mer to  bring  people  so  far  off  the  beaten 
track. 

Well,  there  is  the  whole  ball  of  wax.  I 
thought  I  could  answer  your  letter  with  a 
two-pager — but  I  missed  by  a  few  hundred 
percent. 

The  Indian  Rights  Association  is.  of  course, 
perfectly  entitled  to  disagree  with  me,  or 
Senator  Metcau,  or  anyone  else.  I  consider 
their  statement  that  "the  proposed  Knowles 
Dam — would  violate  rights"  to  be  a  false 
sutement  unless  it  is  qualified  by  an  "if" 
or  an  "unless"  clause.  However,  I  suppose 
that  they  may  properly  quote  the  tribal 
council  on  this  score.  (Their  pamphlet 
does  not  quote,  however.) 

But,  when  Indian  Rights  Association  sup- 
ports Its  thesis  with  partisan  political  ar- 
guments, which  are  demonstrably  either 
false  or  misleading,  or  mlsrepreeentatlve  of 
the  facts,  without  at  the  same  time  present- 
ing the  other  side,  then  I  am  greatiy  hurt, 
disturbed,  and  a  little  sick  at  heart  to  think 
that  Indian  rights  are  not  being  defended 
on  more  logical  and  sovmd  base.. 

My  alternate  suggestion — which  I  only  had 
a    chance    to    hint    at    when    I    met    with 
Lawrence    Llndley — would    be    along    these 
'  lines : 

1.  Put  out  a  brochure  with  an  honest  map 
of  the  lake. 

2.  Make  the  statement  which  they  seem  to 
feel  Is  necessary  to  make,  that  Knowle. 
would  violate  Indian  rights. 

3.  Support  this  statement  with  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  there  have  been  numer- 
ous "promises,  assurances,  etc."  of  negotia- 
tion, but  no  concrete  dollar  or  kilowatt-hour 
figures,  no  specifics  on  other  matters.  Then 
cite  the  sad  and  sordid  record  of  the  past — 
and  I  can  only  assume  becauM  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  a  record  of  taking  Indian 
treaty  land  by  condemnation  and  without 
adequate  compensation.  Cite  the  record  of 
the  U3.  Government  to  make  us  all  ashamed 
of  ourselves:  the  Indian  Irrigation  project 
which  was  undertaken  on  Indian  lands  with- 
out Indian  consent  (Flathead):  the  national 
bison  range  Itself  was  apparenUy  established 
without  Indian  conwnt  (yet  now  they  op- 
pose Knowlee  by  referring  to  the  severe 
damage  or  destruction  of  the  bison  range ) : 
the  Homestead  Act  which  opened  rewrva- 
tion  lands  to  white  ownership;  the  establish- 
ment of  wildlife  refuges  without  Indian  con- 
sent at  Nlnepipe  and  Kicking  Horse. 

But  to  try  to  support  Indian  right,  by 
taking  one  side  of  a  partisan  p>olltical  argu- 
ment, after  starting  from  at  best  a  mislead- 
ing premise,  is  to  me  unconscionable,  and 
does  Indian  rights  as  represented  by  the 
association  almost  Irreparable  tiarm.  « 

I  think  the  Indians  have  put  themselves 
In  a  bad  spot  by  working  k)  cloeely  with 
Montana  Power  Co..  when,  as  Mr.  Cragun 
testified  In  the  hearings,  they  cannot  possi- 
bly get  as  good  a  deal  from  Montana  Power 
Co.  as  from  building  their  own  dams.  I 
think  there  is  a  very  real  possibility  that  If 
they  are  left  to  their  own  to  develop  the  two 
low  dams,  they  will  find  themselves  prisoners 
of  Montana  Power  Co.  in  the  end.  And  a. 
between  friendly  Senators  and  a  friendly 
Kennedy  administration,  as  compared  with 
the  unscrupulous  Montana  Power  Co.,  I  do 
not  have  much  trouble  choosing  where  the 
Indians'  best  interest  lies. 

But  notwithstanding.  I  agree  that  the 
Indians  themselves  have  a  right  to  be 
wrong — J\ist  like  the  rest  of  us. 
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17040  ]  »,  „  At  thii  heftrlne  the  dealre  of  the  tribes  to 

pampniet  ^bjub^.^     ^     ^^^^    ^_   .,„n«;t      concerned   about.     It  Is  my  oP*^;°°'  T^'^J  fv,   m  thev  could  get  from  building  the  dams 

you  and  Lawrence  Llndley  are  of  co""f  »^  ^.ifJivM      T^erc   would   be   a   sharing   of 

liberty  to  disagree  with,  because  only  time  5^"^fJi^*^,J^^;*„tJS^    Power    Co.    which 

can  prove  It    that  th«  f  nowles^m  U.  the  ^eneflt«    with  ^Mo   U^  ^^^^^^^^,^  ,,,„.   „, 

S'^wS^r^v^aUr  '^^TwintrJve     those  sites  to  the  tribes.    Those  sites  are  so 

more    from    negotiated    compensation    than 

they  can   ever  derive  from   Montana   Power 

Co    and  I  have  no  confidence  that  they  can 

beat    Montana   Power    Co.    by   building    the 

dams  themselves.     (After  all  Montana  Power 

Co    beat   the   U.S.   Government   at  Canyon 

Perry— a  public  dam.  but  Montana  Power  Co. 

got   the  right  In   the  Elsenhower   adnalnU- 


find  I  shall  in  the  future  hold  as  suspect 
other  positions  of  the  association  because 
they  have  not  acted  responsibly  In  this  case^ 

May  I  r«p«»t— that  I  do  not  mean  they 
have  to  agree  with  me  to  *>«  «*Pf °f*^2*, ,,  * 
have  suggested  an  approach  which  would 
oppose  the  Knowles  Dam— even  oppose  the 
auth«lzatlon  bill  which  I  want  to  see  passed 
in  the  worst  way.  But  oppose  it  on  the  real 
grounds  of  Indian  rights— even  go  to  the  ex- 
tent of  documenting  and  dramatizing  the 
reason  for  faUure  to  trust  and  rely  on  the 
assurance,  of  L«  MrrcALr.  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration, the  good  wlU  of  the  citizens 
cOTunlttee  for  Knowles  Dam,  and  the  cau- 
tious indications  of  official  agencies. 

What  I  object  to  Is  the  effort  to  oppos© 
Knowles  on  Its  merits— bison  range,  mud, 
nats.  benefit/cost  ratio,  "full  developmenlj 
Dlalns  ••  etc.  The  Indian  Rights  Association 
la  not 'qualified  to  make  Judgments  on  thesfl 
matters,  but  la  eminently  qualified  to  stata 
the  caw  for  Indian  rights.  AU  of  Its  sUte* 
ments  on  the  other  Issues  are  merely  repeats 
ing  partisan  arguments  about  which  tnej 
hare  no  way  of  knowing  the  truth. 

I  hope  the  above  gives  you  a  clearer  pic* 
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tnose  Bii«o  to  viic  n.^rcD. — -- 

valuable  In  comparison  with  any  other  sites 
probably.  In  the  whole  United  States  that 
the  matter  of  the  tribe's  financing  and  build- 
ing them  presents  no  problem,  and  they  could 
eet  the  entire  value  from  them,  which  they 
could  not  do  If  Montana  Power  Co.  builds 
them  The  tribes  have  definitely  Instructed 
me  to  oppose  the  Montana  Power  Co^  appll- 


got   the   right   in    the   Elsenhower   "f minis-     '^^^^-^.^—^   „eans  at  our  hands.     We 
fratlon  (partnership,  you  know)  ^to  bu  Id  the     ca«on^wlt  ^^J^^^^^  engineering  work  In 


transmission   lines.     So   the   only  customer 

the    Federal    power    generators    at    Canyon 

Ferry  can  have  are  Montana  Power  Co.) 

Next  time  I  write,  I  will  try  to  avoid  this 

subject,  and  get  to  more  personal  matters. 

Sincerely, 

AscHxm   Tatlo«. 


have  done  considerable  engineering  work  In 
preparation  for  that." 

Mr  President,  the  Flathead  tribes  took 
a  similar  position  at  the  hearings  on  Knowles 
conducted  by  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mlttee  this  year. 

The  prepared  statement  of  Walter  W. 
McDonald,  official  delegate  and  former  chair- 
man of  the  Flathead  Tribal  Council,  refers 
to  the  tribes  "own  Development  of  the  Buf- 
falo Rapids  sites." 

The  Dreoared  sUtement  of  Counsel  Cragun 


Mr  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  por- 
tions of  points  No.  6  and  No.  7  in  the 
summary  which  I  have  inserted  in  the 

have  no  way  oi  anuwiu»  ■,«»  ~^ okal^x^        „,i„j„  *_.  fUo  Hpcirp  nt  the  tribes  The  preparea  staiemeui,  ui  ^./uuxio,..  ^.^e. — 

I  hope  the  above  gives  you  a  clearer  pic*      Record  aUude  to  ^^^  desire  Of  Uie  inoes  ^      P    P  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ..^nsh  to  rely  on 

tJeof^ls  situation,  and  my  concern  about     to   develop   their  own  properties      As  I  cone                    u^^^lons   before   the   Federa 

ST  Indian    Rights    Associations    position,     reported    to   the   Senate   last  week    the  ^^^^^  commission  for  a  preliminary  permit 

I  really  think  you  and  I  and  Lawrence  Llnd.      piathead    Indians    have    retreated    Irom  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^jj.  ^^^  damsltes." 

ley  are  not  very  far  apart  on  our  basic  con^      ^^^^  statements  to  both  the  Senate  and  Additionally.    Mr.    Cragun    placed    In    the 

cem  with  Indian  rights.                                       House  Public  Works  Committees,  to  the  ^^earlng  record  a  resolution  of  the  Affiliated 

AM  1  »ld  when  I  saw  you.  I  stayed  out  of                                       planned  to  finance  and  Tribes  of  Northwest   Indians,   adopted   Au- 

the  Klnzua  matter  because  I  did  not  underw     eneci  u  «           '^  Rapids  No.  2  and  No.  gust  18,  1962.  and  signed  by  Its  president. 

.Und  It.    I  have  participated  In  legal  pm-     J^^jfi'^^^^i^J'^epresentative   and  for-  fhe  same  Walter  McDonald  who  appeared  " 

ceedlngs  enough  to  have  learned  quite  a  b^t     4.     The  ,°™^if ^^/^E^^f^/C^^  ^^^  solicit-  a  witness  for  tribal  development  of  the  sites. 

»b^t    evidence,    hearsay,    opinion,    expeijt     mer  chairman  of  toe  tribe  is  nowsoucit  ^j^^jq^  g^^tes  that  "the  Confederated 

oolnlon  etc.    I  have  learned  how  much  easl*     ^g   throughout  the  Northwest  editorial  ^^^^  ^^^  Kootenai  Tribes  Intend  to  develop 

li  is  to  make  flat  statements  when  you  ane     endorsement,  of  an  arrangement  unaer  ^^^  damsltes  and  have  filed  an  application 

not   fully  responsible   for   the   project,   and         j^j^.^  the  Flathead  Tribe  would  develop  ^^^  preliminary  permit  on  these  sites  with 


are  not  subject  to  cross-examination.  I  *> 
not  know  what  are  the  merits  of  Arthur  Mot- 
ntn-s  alternate  for  Klnzua— it  mayjiaw 
been  very  good.  IX.  however.  It  was  like  M>r. 
Bloch's  alternate  for  B:nowles.  It  would  be 
but  an  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  aa- 
Bwer  I  simply  have  no  knowledge,  and  did 
not  Want  to  Inject  myself  Into  the  case  with- 
out adequate  knowledge.  As  to  Senator 
MrrcAtr'a  lack  of  support  for  your  case  on 
KlMTU.  I  find  that  Senators  are  very  sensi- 
tive to  pubUc  works  In  their  own  State— 
they  do  not  care  to  have  projects  In  th«lr 
State  taken  up  by  out-of-state  Senators^ 
either  for  or  against— as  they  properly  f«el 
•- _i.<<AA  onH  mrtrA  At  stake 


which  the  Flathead  Tribe  would  develop 
these  dams  in  cooperation  with  the  Mon- 
tana Power  Co..  instead  of  on  its  own 
Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed   at   this  point  in   the 


for  preliminary  permit  on  these  sites  with 
the  Federal  Power  Commission." 

Mr  President,  I  am  aware  that  many  of 
my  colleagues.  In  both  the  Senate  and  House, 
have  had  the  Impression,  as  I  have  until  now. 


tn   bavp   nrinted    at   this   point   m   uie  nave  naa  ine  impic»iv.^,  ~.  *""•----------    ■ 

to    nave    prmocu    au    w^    ^             rwsi-  that  three  developments  were  possible— the 

RECORD  my  comments  on  the  new  i^si-  JJJ*  /7*^K°*;,,e/  Dam.    construction    of 

tion  of  the  Flathead  Indians  the  August  P^^erai  ^^no^™^^  ^  ^^-  ^,  Montana  Power 

30  memorandum  to  Northwest  newspaper  ^^    ^^  construction  of  Buffalo  Rapids  2  and 

publishers    from    Walter   W.    McDonald  ^   -^  ^^^^  confederated  Flathead  and  Sallsh 

and    the    August    25    editorial,    in    ttie  Tribes. 

T« i«„  «a*ofo  TVihiine    entitled  "The  t*  n 


Wyoming  State  Tribune,  entitled    The 
United   States   Is   Breaking    a   Treaty, 

Too  " 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 


•tuier  for  or  against— as  they  properly  leei  There   being  no  ODjeuwuu.    tii^  =«•>- 

they  have  mor^knowledge  and  more  at  stajte     ^jg^t,  memorandum,  and  editorial  were 
than  out-of-state  Senators  woiUd^haye.Jt     Q^^jgred  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD,  as 


It 
would  have  been  unwise,  and  probably  m 
succeuful  from  your  point  of  view,  hjad 
MwcALF  attempted  to  go  over  Senator. 
jAvrra'  and  Kxatiwo's  heads  on  the  matter. 
I  have  had  some  notion  that  there  may  h«ve 
been  some  vested  Interest  complications  In 
the  matter,  so  that  it  became  much  m0re 
compUcated  than  merely  a  matter  of  Indian 

rights.  4 

I  am  enclosing  some  materials,  and  sending 
copy  of  this  letter  to  Lawrence  Undleyn  I 
do  hope  you  will  read  carefully  both  my  let- 
ter and  Rae  Logans.  I  do  not  expect  Jor 
ask.  that  you  take  a  position- for  much  the 
same  reasons  that  I  did  not  take  a  position 
on  K<"*"* 


[From  the  Congbessional  Record,  Sept.  12. 
19631 
The  Cat  Is  Our  or  the  Bag 
Mr  Metcau.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  Members  of  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  a  signifi- 
cant development  concerning  authorization 

of  Knowles  Dam.  _     ».     ^  „,     . 

The  Knowles  project,  on  the  Flathead  River 
In  western  Montana,  was  one  of  the  projects 
added  by  the  Senate  to  the  omnibus  bill, 
which  has  now  been  returned  to  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


It  now  appears  that  the  alternatives  have 
been  reduced  to  two.  that  a  deal  has  been 
made  between  the  Montana  Power  Co.,  and 
the  Confederated  Sallsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  receive  a  copy  of 
the  memorandum  which  Is  being  dUtrlbuted 
to  editors  In  the  Northwest  by  Mr.  Walter 
McDonald.  This  memorandum  Is  written 
In  his  capacity  as  president  of  the  Northwest 
Affiliated  Indian  Tribes.  It  accompanies  an 
edltorUl  from  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune. 
The  Tribune,  discussing  the  run-of-the-rlver 
alternaUves  to  Knowles.  reveals  that  the 
Flathead  Indians  "plan  this  development  in 
connection  with  the  Montana  Power  Co. 

Mr  McDonald.  In  sending  this  editorial  to 
newspaper  editors,  asks  them  to  "please  re- 
print It.  condense  It.  comment  on  It,  or  write 
one  of  yovir  own." 

Mr  President,  the  cat  Is  out  of  the  bag. 
The  expensive  cultivation  of  Flathead  Indian 
officials  by  the  Montana  Power  Co..  has  borne 


me  reMons  lxi»^  x  u.v.  wv.v "' niXl  thrhearlnKS  on  this  project  before  officials  by  the  Montana  fower  ^.o..  niu.  l~w.. 

***ft,rlit?i^imruSeXndlngof\^^  I  favor.     Another  could  be  construction   of  lem."  are  now  meaningless, 

matter  '^^^^^  "^^f,  "5"*  "°°he  complLltt  of  two  run-of-the-rtver  dams,  at  Buffalo  RapWs  j^^.  President,  we  now  have  but 

real  ^" J^^^^'^f 'eJ "VSJe^^S  InvolJlng  SS.  2  and  4,  by  the  Montana  Power  Co.    The  alternatives,    full    development    of    th* 

S'dlSTrtihr  ifmrhoji ^S^c^^^          »haf  third   po«ilblllty   could   be   «>°ftru^"°'l  °^  {;:Seral   Knowles  project,  or   underdevelop- 

todlan  ^^^''^^J^^?^^  ^^  Wilson.  Bd  the  two  run-of-the-river  dams  at  the  Buffalo  Montana    Power    Co.,   which 

^i^'  Sd  iSS?   SJe  I  ^loS^d  PO-  Rapid,  site,  by  the  Confederated  Sallsh  .md  "^^f  J^ ^^^Itant  rates  and   ships  Its  mll- 

rrwrouf^o^lV  ^e.    in    th.  ^^^^^^^^^S^.^rlrT^^^^in^  TJot  do"ar.  In  ann     1  overcharges  to  the 

spreading  of  the  Montana  Power  Co.  ^  JjJS^  L^"  th^S^tana  Power  Co.  out-of -State  stockholders, 

gospel.  *^ 


Attgttst  80,  1963. 

Deax  Northwest  Newspaper  Pttblishkr: 
Would  you  please  allow  me  5  minutes? 
'  I  am  an  Indian.  I  have  lived  all  my  life 
m  my  native  Pacific  Northwest  (I  was  bom 
and  raised  In  western  Montana,  where  I 
operate  a  successful  cattle  ranch  near  St. 
Ignatius).  At  the  present  time  I  am  presi- 
dent of  the  Northwest  AflUlated  Tribes  and 
president  of  the  Montana  Intertribal  Policy 
Board.  I  am  a  member  and  former  president 
of  the  Flathead  Tribal  Council.  We  have 
Just  concluded  a  convention  of  the  Affiliated 
Tribes  here  In  Spokane.  Wash. 

In  this  era  of  talking  about  treaties  and 
civil  rights,  we  Indians  are  happy  to  find 
that  people  are  waking  up  to  something  we 
have  been  shouting  about  for  many  years. 

We  believe: 

Treaties  are  made  to  be  kept.  We  expect 
our  country  to  keep  its  end  of  the  bargain. 
Just  as  we  expect  other  nations  like  Russia 
to  respect  treaties. 

The  Negroes  are  not  the  only  people  being 
deprived  of  their  clvU  rights.  We  Indians 
have  faced  this  problem  for  many  years,  too. 

In  both  of  these  respects — treaties  and 
civil  rights — members  of  the  Flathead  Tribe 
(Confederated  Sallsh  and  Kootenai  Tribe*) 
In  western  Montana  are  In  danger  of  being 
shortchanged  as  a  result  of  the  proposed 
construction  of  Federal  Knowles  Etem.  It 
would  flood  out  much  of  our  land  (16.000 
acres)  Including  damsltes  In  whose  develop- 
ment we  are  vitally  Interested. 

The  enclosed  editorial  from  the  Wyoming 
State  Journal  of  August  25.  1963.  tells  the 
story  of  the  courageous  stand  by  Representa- 
tive Battin  of  Montana  In  describing  our 
plight.  Please  take  time  to  read  this  edi- 
torial. If  you  would,  please  reprint  It,  con- 
dense It,  comment  on  It  or  write  one  of 
your  own. 

We  Indians  need  your  help  in  making 
known  the  threatened  violation  of  our  treaty 
and  clTll  rights  by  Knowles  Dam  legislation 
now  In  Congress. 

Wont  you  help  us? 
Very  truly  yours, 

Walter  W.  McDonald. 

(Prom  the  Wyoming  State  Trlbime.  Aug.  25. 

1963] 

Thr  Ui«tid  8tat«8  Is  Breaking  a  Trratt. 

Too 

"Mr.  Speaker,"  said  Montana's  Representa- 
tive James  Franklin  Batttn  In  the  VS. 
Hovise  of  Representatives  this  past  Monday, 
"the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  currently 
engaged  In  hearings  and  debate  over  the 
recent  test  ban  treaty  entered  Into  by  the 
United  States  with  Russia  and  other  foreign 
powers. 

"Much  of  the  discussion  over  the  useful- 
ness of  this  treaty  and  its  benefit  to  the 
United  States  has  centered  around  the  relia- 
bility of  Russia  to  live  up  to  its  treaty  com- 
mitments," observed  Montana's  Second  Dis- 
trict Republican  Congressman. 

"Performances  of  Russia  In  the  past,"  he 
continued,  "have  certainly  Justified  the 
wariness  of  the  American  people  to  accept 
the  solemn  promises  of  Russia  when  they 
are  broken  at  will  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment." 

Mr.  Battin  reminded  his  listeners  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  makes  our 
treaty  obligations  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land. 

Was  Mr.  Battin  concerned  with  the  test 
ban  treaty? 

Not  In  this  specific  Instance;  what  he  was 
getting  around  to  saying  Is  that  while  we  are 
pondering  the  good  Intentions  of  the  Soviets 
In  carrying  out  the  terms  of  a  treaty  nego- 
tiated with  this  country,  the  United  States 
Itself  Is  In  the  process  of  violating  one  of  Its 
own  solemn  commitments — made  over  a  cen- 
tury ago  with  the  Flathead  Indians. 

It  Is  doing  so  In  proposing  to  build  on  their 
lands,  reserved  to  them  by  treaty,  and  against 


their  wishes,  the  so-called  Knowles  Dam 
project,  a  95-percent  public  power  under- 
taking of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, which  also  has  Jurisdiction  through  Its 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  over  the  welfare  of 
these  very  same  Indians. 

The  treaty  Involved  is  the  so-called  Hell- 
gate  Treaty  signed  with  the  Platheads  on 
July  16,  1865;  the  treaty  subsequently  was 
ratified  by  the  United  States  4  years  later  and 
Is  In  force  and  effect  today.  It  reserved  cer- 
tain lands  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  the 
Flathead  Tribes. 

"It  Is  the  same  type  of  treaty  and  should 
merit  the  same  concern  and  treatment  as  Is 
presently  being  given  the  test  ban  treaty," 
said  Mr.  Battin,  a  38-year-old  Billings  at- 
torney who  Is  serving  his  second  term  In 
Congress.  "Yet  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  same  body  which  ratified  the 
treaty  wltii  the  Piathead  Tribes,  completely 
Ignored  that  treaty  and  proposed  the  authori- 
zation of  the  Knowles  Dam  In  Montana  In 
face  of  the  strong  and  emphatic  opjHMltlon 
of  the  Flathead  Tribes  who  charged  that  such 
action  Is  a  violation  of  their  treaty  rights." 

The  Indians.  It  turns  out,  possessing  nat- 
ural damsltes  within  their  reservation,  wish 
to  develop  their  own  hydroelectric  power 
projects  that  will  be  smaller  In  scope  than 
Knowles,  will  not  Inundate  some  20,000  acres 
of  rich  Irrigated  farming  lands  owned  by  the 
Flatheads,  who  wish  to  pweserve  their  agri- 
cultiu^l  Industry,  and  which  will  bring  a 
profitable  return  from  power  revenues.  They 
plan  this  development  4n  connection  with 
the  Montana  Power  Co. 

If  the  Government  persists  In  Its  course. 
the  Indians  say,  they  plan  to  sue  the  United 
States  for  $116  million  for  violation  of  their 
treaty  rights  and  usurpation  of  their  lands. 

This  will  make  Knowles,  already  assailed 
by  iMlvate  power  exponents  as  a  costly,  tax- 
payer-supported project  that  will  not  pay  Its 
way,  an  extremely  expensive  undertaking. 

The  public  power  exponents  and  Montana's 
two  Democratic  Senators  apparently  are  not 
to  be  swayed,  however.  Nor  is  that  great 
conservator,  6upp>osedly  the  greatest  in  that 
field  since  Tlieodore  Roosevelt  and  Glfford 
Plnchot,  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, Stewart  L.  Udall. 

This  matter  places  both  Mr.  Udall  and  the 
entire  New  Frontier  In  a  curious  position. 
While  the  Kennedy  administration  poses  as 
the  champion  of  civil  rights  in  behalf  of  the 
Negro,  It  exhibits  blatant  disregard  few  those 
of  these  American  Indians,  the  Flatheads, 
who  apparently  wish  only  to  be  left  alone  to 
devise  their  own  Industrial  progress. 

The  Indians  and  Mr.  Battin  probably  will 
be  attacked  by  professional  do-gooders  as 
tools  of  the  private  power  trust;  they  will  be 
attacked,  as  in  the  Burns  Creek  argument,  of 
shedding  "crocodile  tears"  for  the  Indians 
(In  former  Idaho  Congresswoman  Gracle 
Pfost's  Bums  Creek  testimony,  it  was  the 
Wyoming  coal  miners). 

But  they  cannot  get  around  the  fact  that 
the  Indians  have  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  it  is  being  flagrantly  violated  by  an 
Invasion  of  the  Flatheads"  rights  and  Inter- 
ests, and  over  their  protests. 

Mr.  Battin  can  and  should  call  attention 
again  and  again  to  this  brazen  breach  of  a 
solemn  agreement. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Finally,  Mr. ,  Pres- 
ident, point  No.  6  of  the  summary  ques- 
tioned the  consistency  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  the  case  of  Knowles 
Dam.  In  this  regard.  I  cannot  improve 
upon  the  statement  of  the  Secretary,  in 
response  to  a  question  by  Chairman 
Davis,  of  the  House  Public  Works  Sub- 
committee on  Flood  Control,  during  the 
hearings  June  5,  1963.  Secretary  Udall 
said: 

Knowles  Dam.  as  I  indicated  in  my  pre- 
pared statement,  Is  relatively  speaking  a  high 


dam;  It  will  be  primarily  a  producer  of  hy- 
droelectric power  where  my  Department  has 
marketing  responsibilities  for  all  hydroelec- 
tric power.  You  have  in  this  area  problems 
of  irrigation,  which  are  the  problems  of  my 
Dej>artment.  You  have  the  Indian  land 
problem,  which  Is  again  my  Department. 
You  have  the  fish,  wildlife,  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. All  these  are  responsibilities  of  my 
Department.  These  were  reasons  why,  among 
others,  this  was  felt  that  this  was  a  logi- 
cal project,  even  though  both  the  corps 
and  the  Bureau  have  studied  this  project 
under  assignment  by  Congress  In  the  past 
over  the  years.  It  was  felt  that  this  was  a 
logical  decision.  Just  as  we  felt  for  other 
reasons  that  It  was  logical  that  major  con- 
struction work  In  the  State  of  Alaska,  wheth- 
er it  Is  high  dams  or  low  dams,  should  be 
done  by  the  corps,  which  has  a  major  con- 
struction responsibility  In  the  construction 
organization  In  Alaska. 


THE  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
previous  issues  of  the  Concressionai. 
Record  I  have  had  printed  a  number  of 
news  columns,  editorials,  and  other  ma- 
terials expressing  concern  or  criticism 
about  the  proposed  Moscow  test  ban 
treaty.  I  have  done  this  in  an  effort 
to  present  to  the  Memliers  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  particularly  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  are  now  considering  this 
treaty  in  debate  on  the  Senate  floor,  an 
indication  of  the  widespread  concern 
over  the  efforts  to  ratify  this  treaty. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcoro  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remaiks  the  fol- 
lowing materials : 

My  weekly  newsletter  dated  Septem- 
ber 16.  1963,  and  entitled  "Superiority  or 
Surrender." 

A  broadcast  editorial  over  Radio  Sta- 
tion KGAP  of  Gainesville.  Tex.,  dated 
September  10. 1963. 

An  article  by  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  A. 
Lant,  U.S.  Army,  retired,  entitled  "Ad- 
vise and  Consent — A  Test  of  Courage." 

An  editorial  from  the  State,  of  Co- 
lumbia, S.C.  dated  September  13.  1963, 
and  entitled  "A  Farewell  to  Arms?" 

A  column  by  Mx.  Fred  McKinney  from 
an  Arizona  newspaper. 

An  editorial  from  the  Knoxville  Jour- 
nal, of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  dated  Septem- 
ber 10.  1963,  and  entltied  "We  Trust  the 
Reds." 

A  column  by  Mr.  Bill  Henry  which  ap- 
peared in  the  September  10,  1963.  issue 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  Los  An- 
geles. Calif.,  entlUed  "To  Vote  Without 
Pull  Knowledge." 

Volume  7.  No.  34,  September  1,  1963, 
of  NBC's  Meet  the  Press. 

A  column  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Workman 
which  appeared  in  the  State,  of  Colum- 
bia. S.C.  on  September  15.  1963.  en- 
titled "Security  Endangered." 

Statement  by  Dr.  M.  H.  Johnson,  a 
leading  physicist,  on  the  test  ban  treaty, 
entitled,  "Dr.  Johnson  Discusses  Issues." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters, 
editorial,  and  articles  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SUPERIORTTT  OR  SURRENDER 

(By    Hon.    Strom    Thurmond.    U.S.    Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  reports  to  the  people) 

September  16.  1963. 
Debate  In  the  VS.  Senate  over  ratification 
of   the   Moscow   test   ban    treaty    Is   waxing 
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hotter  and  U  now  boUlng  down  to  a  basic 
queaUon  of  whether  politic*!  or  mUltary  con- 
ideraUons  are  of  more  Importance  to  our 
Nation.  The  Senate  Korelgn  ReUUons  Com- 
mittee has  endorsed  the  treaty  In  a  report 
which  U  flUed  with  roey  obeervaUona  about 
Soviet  Intentlona  In  proposing  the  treaty. 

Following  Ijauance  of  this  report,  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Servlcea  Committee's  Prepared- 
ness InvesUgaUng  Subcommittee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  also  filed  a  report  with  thq 
Senate.  The  report  states  that  based  on 
extensive  evidence  presented  by  miUtary  ant^ 
scientific  witnesses  In  closed  door  sessions^ 
the  subcommittee  has  concluded  that  th^ 
proposed  treaty  wtU  affect  adversely  the  fuj 
ture  quality  of  this  Nation's  arms,  and  thA^ 
It  wlU  resiUt  In  serious,  and  perhaps  formld-. 
able    mUltary  and  technical  disadvantages. 

The  preparedness  report  lists  eight  prln* 
clpal  disadvantages  which  would  flow  to  th# 
United  States  by  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
They  areasfoUows:  ^,     .     ^      „ 

(1 )  We  probably  wlU  be  unable  to  duplU 
c»te  Soviet  achievements  In  very  hlgh-yiel« 
weapon  technology; 

(2)  We  will  be  unable  to  acquire  neces^ 
sary  data  on  the  effects  of  very  high  yleie 
atmospheric  explosions; 

(3)  We  will  be  imable  to  acquire  data  o|i 
high  altitude  nuclear  weapons  effects; 

(4)  We  will  be  unable  to  determine  with 
confidence  the  performance  and  reliability 
of  an  antiballlstic  mlssUe  system  developed 
without  benefit  of  atmospheric  operational 
system  tests;  ».„.*„ 

(6)  We  win  be  unable  to  verify  the  BbUlt;y 
of  our  hardened  imderground  second-strlUe 
missile  systems  to  survive  closeln,  hlgh-yleW 
nuclear  explosions;  1 

(6)  We  wUl  be  unable  to  verify  the  ability 
of  our  missile  reentry  bodies  under  defenslte 
nuclear  attack  to  sxirrlve  and  to  penetrate 
to  the  target  without  the  opportunity  to  te«t 
nose  cone  and  warhead  designs  in  a  nucl^ 
environment  under  dynamic  reentry  contri- 
tions; _ 

(7)  The  treaty  will  provide  the  Soviet  Ufc- 
lon  an  opportunity  to  equal  VS.  accomplish- 
ments  in   submegaton   weapon   technology; 

and  ^  1 

(8)  The  treaty  would  diminish  our  <a- 
pablUty  to  learn  of  Soviet  advancements  In 

technology. 

What  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee  U 
particxUarly  concerned  with  is  preservatipn 
of  US.  nuclear  superiority  in  the  cold  wiar. 
In  fact  this  supertorlty  must  be  of  an  ovtr- 
whelml'ng  nature,  not  only  to  our  »»tlsj^- 
tlon  but  also  In  the  judgment  of  the  U.S.S*l.. 
especially  In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  lead- 
ers have  made  It  known  to  the  world  tfcat 
we  will  accept  the  first  blow  In  the  nuclear 
exchange.  All  our  plans  are  bottomed  on 
the  Idea  that  we  will  be  able  to  absorb  the 
U  S  S  Jl  '8  first  strike  capability,  and  tl>en 
retaliate  with  enough  pow«-  to  destroy  the 
enemy  and  win  the  war.  i 

Since  we  have  spotted  the  en«fmy  the  flrst 
strike,  we  must  be  absolutely  certain  that 
we  can  Indeed  absorb  the  first  blow,  and  have 
left    enough    strategic    nuclear    weapons    to 
win      The  Soviets,  therefore,  don't  neea  to 
test   as  much   as   we   to   ascertain  weaplons 
effects.    In  addition,  they  may  have  alr«dy 
learned  enough  to  exploit  our  vulnerabllUtles 
BO  as  to  neutrallM  our  second  strike  capa- 
bilities in  undergrovmd  ICBM's  and  in  unfler- 
water  Polaris  missiles,  to  such  an  extent  Jhat 
they  can  win  In  a  nuclear  exchange  or  that 
they  can  demand  U.S.  surrender.     Theite  Is 
deep    concern    that    the    Soviet    superbomb 
either  has.  or  shortly  wUl   have,   the  cipa- 
bllity   to   neutralize   many   or  most  of   our 
underground  mlssUes.  and  that  the  already 
deployed  Soviet  antiballlstic  missile  sy^m 
may  be  able  to  stop  U.S.  retaliation  by  Po- 
larU  missiles. 

For  these  reasons— and  I  can  thln»  oi 
nothing  more  important  than  national  se- 
curity conslderaUons— I  am  opposing  this 
treaty,  even  though  I  realize  that  to  refuse 


to  ratify  the  treaty,  since  it  was  signed  with- 
out the  advice  of  the  Senate,  may  cause 
some  international  repercussions.  However. 
I  share  the  view  of  Dr.  Edward  Teller  when 
he  warned  that  "if  you  reject  the  treaty  this 
WlU  be  a  small  mistake.  •  •  •  If  you  ratify 
this  treaty,  I  think  you  wlU  have  committed 
an  enormously  bigger  mistake.  •  •  •You 
vrtll  have  given  away  the  future  safety  of  this 
country. " 

Sincerely, 

Stsom  Thurmond. 


Radio  Station  KGAP  EDrroRiAL, 
Seftxmbeb  10.  1963 
The  Senate  is  now  debating  whether   to 
ratify  the  recent  Moscow  treaty— or  the  so- 
called  test  ban  treaty.     The  Investigations 
held    concerning   this    treaty    have    exposed 
serious  deficiencies  and  threats  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  If  this  treaty  should 
be  ratified  in  Its  present  form.    Close  exam- 
ination of  the  testimony  given  in  the  hear- 
ings has  revealed  that  the  treaty  can  be  ex- 
pected to  materlaUy  help  the  Soviets  to  In- 
case their  mUltary  strength  In  relation  to 
that  of  the  United  States,  while  preventing 
this    country    from    making    the    necessary 
progress  to  simply  hold  our  own  In  the  cur- 
rent military  relationship  with  the  Russians. 
In  fact   the  most  damaging  testimony  of  all 
was    that    given    by    Secretary    of    Defense 
McNamara  himself,  who  was  testifying  for 
the  treaty     McNamara's  testimony,  however, 
reveals    serious    contradictions   and    unwar- 
ranted assumptions  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  administration  concerning  our 
national      defenses      In      relation      to      the 
Conununlsts. 

Even  beyond  these  considerations,  how- 
ever Is  the  more  obvlovis  facts  of  life  con- 
cerning dealing  with  the  Communists  who 
have  continuously  proclaimed  that  deceltls 
the  foundation  of  Communist  policy.  The 
hypocrisy  of  the  Soviet  position  and  the  en- 
tire concept  of  the  treaty  of  Moscow  and  the 
theories  of  disarmament  are  exposed  in  an 
amendment  to  the  treaty  offered  by  Senator 

BAaST  GOLDWATXR.  _ 

The  Goldwater  amendment  says,  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  treaty  will  be  deferred  until 
the  USSR,  has  removed  all  nuclear  weap- 
ons all  weapons  capable  of  carrying  nuclear 
warheads  and  all  mUltary.  technical  per- 
sonnel from  Cuba  and  until  arrangemente 
have  been  made  for  the  international  in- 
spection within  Cuba  to  determine  and  con- 
firm such  removal." 

The  treaty  of  Moscow — or  test  ban  treaty — 
has  been  described  by  President  Kennedy  as 
the  "first  step  toward  peace." 

GoLDWATKR  exposed  the  fantasy  of  this 
statement  when  he  said.  "This  proposed  t«Mt 
ban  treaty  cannot  be  a  first  step  toward 
peace  If  It  must  stumble  over  Soviet  mis- 
siles and  troops  In  Cuba." 

For  over  17  years  the  Communists  have 
followed  an  unrelenting  course  dedicated  to 
the  destruction  of  the  United  States.  For 
this  country  to  consider  disarming  or  letting 
down  our  guard  even  slightly  without  some 
tangible  evidence  of  change  In  the  Soviet 
policy  will  be  national  suicide. 

KGAF  feels  that  If  the  treaty  of  Moscow 
la  to  be  considered  at  all.  It  must  have  the 
Goldwater  amendment  as  a  basic  protection 
of  our  survival.  We  urge  that  you  wire  or 
write  your  Senators  today  calling  upon  them 
to  Insist  upon  the  addition  of  the  Goldwater 
amendment  to  the  test  ban  treaty. 

The  opinion  expressed  In  this  editorial  Is 
the  view  of  KGAF  Radio,  not  necessarily  the 
view  of  any  advertiser.  KGAF  Radio  will 
provide  equal  time  for  opposing  views  upon 
request  by  a  qualified  spokesman. 


Advisz  and  Consent— a  Tmt  of  OouaA<» 

(By  Thomas  A.  Lane,  major  general, 

U.S.  Army,  retired) 

Washikgton.— The  Senate  of  the  United 

States   U   not  called   often  to   exercise  iti 


power  to  approve  or  reject  Ueatles.  Even 
more  rarely  Is  It  called  to  pass  upon  an 
agreement  negotiated  without  prior  consul- 
tation with  the  senate  leadership.  As  the 
Democrats  used  to  say  to  President  Elsen- 
hower, "if  we  are  going  to  be  in  on  the 
crash   landings,   we   want    to   be   In   on   the 

takeoffs."  _        .^        * 

In  the  test  ban  treaty,  the  Senators  face 
a  serious  question  of  national  security.  Un- 
der compulsive  pressures  to  make  some  head- 
way m  disarmament  and  serve  domestic  po- 
litical considerations  in  the  United  States 
and  Britain,  our  representatives  have  exe- 
cuted an  agreement  which  is  plainly  advan- 
tageous to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  dangers  of  the  treaty  have  been  clear- 
ly marked  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  By 
accepting  the  Judgment  of  the  President 
that  the  political  advantages  outweigh  the 
rUks  taken,  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  others  who 
are  not  responsible  for  political  Judgments 
have    brought    themselves    to    accept    the 

treaty. 

The  Senators  cannot  so  easily  avoid  re- 
sponsibility. The  Constitution  requires  their 
solemn  Judgment  of  the  issue  and  this 
responsibility  will  not  be  served  by  mere 
acceptance  of  the  Presidential  Judgment 
They  must  weigh  carefully  the  full  Impact 
of  the  ueaty— mUltary.  political  and  spirit- 
ual If  they  find  It  to  be  against  the  Inter- 
est of  the  United  States,  they  must  have 
the  courage  to  reject  It. 

Free  peoples  are  In  a  race  with  the  Com- 
munist powers  for  the  dominion  of  the 
world  UnhappUy.  we  run  not  so  as  to  win 
the  prize,  but  so  as  to  withdraw  from  the 
race.  To  foster  Uluslon  In  our  peoples,  we 
pretend  that  we  can  avoid  the  contest. 

It  began  with  President  Elsenhower  who. 
to  appease  a  popular  desire,  suspended  our 
testing  program  without  adequate  safe- 
guards. We  stopped  running  while  the 
Soviet  Union  forged  ahead. 

President  Kennedy  continued  the  volun- 
tary ban  without  making  preparations  for 
Its  violation  by  the  Soviet  Union.  When  the 
Soviets  were  ready,  they  tested;  and  the  scope 
and  magnitude  of  their  tests  amazed  the 
world.  The  United  States  was  caught  flat- 
footed,  unprepared. 

The  Soviet  tests  challenged  us  to  a  vigor- 
ous program  to  overcome  the  handicap  which 
negligence  and  bad  Judgment  had  imposed 
on  us.     What  was  our  response?     We  have 
sUlven  not  to  overcome  the  handicap  but  to 
perpetuate  It.    We  have  had  no  program  or 
testing  to  bring  our  knowledge  of  nuclear 
weapons  abreast  of  Soviet   knowledge.     We 
have    been    fearful    that    aggressive    testing 
would  Jeopardize  our  negotiations  for  a  test 
ban.  so  we  have  conceded  the  Soviet  supe- 
riority. ^        .      „ 
Since    1946.   the    United   SUtes   has    been 
UTKlng  atomic  arms  conUol  under  adequate 
inspection.     Refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
accept  Inspection,  even  when  It  was  far  be- 
hind  m   the   race,  reflects   the   Communist 
determination  to  prevail.    Khrushchev  Is  not 
withdrawing  from  the  race. 

The  United  States.  In  contrast,  has  frit- 
tered away  Its  nuclear  leadership  in  vain 
peace  seeking  which  can  only  spur  the  Oom- 
munlst  confidence  In  ultimate  victory.  If  " 
now  abandons  the  standards  of  positive  In- 
spection which  are  the  only  adequate  safe- 
guard of  treaty  compliance  In  a  matter  as 
vital  as  nuclear  weapons  development.  It  m- 
vltes  Its  own  destruction. 

The  Moscow  test  ban  treaty  prohibits  test- 
ing without  Inspection,  of  small  atmospheric 
blasts  which  we  cannot  detect  and  which  are 
important  to  nuclear  progress.  Will  the 
United  States  voluntarily  Impose  this  limita- 
tion on  Itself  and  ti-ust  the  Soviet  Union  to 
do  the  same? 

Our  Senators  are  called  to  vote.  Will  they 
give  the  seal  of  their  approval  to  a  policy  « 
granting  concessions  to  communism,  ana 
thereby  asstire  lU  continuance?     Will  tney 
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reject  the  treaty  and  call  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  to  accept  full  Inspection  of  nuclear 
activities?  Win  they  attach  protective 
clauses  to  the  treaty  to  limit  the  ban  to 
testing  which  can  be  positively  Identified 
without  Inspection  at  the  testing  site?  Each 
Senator  must  decide  for  himself  and  for  our 
country. 

|Prom  the  Columbia  (S.C.)   State.  Sept.  13, 
1963) 

A  Farewell  to  Arms? 

Do  we  want  complete  disarmament  of 
the  United  States — under  the  supervision  of 
some  international  agency? 

The  State  finds  no  evidence  of  any  such 
thinking  on  the  part  of  South  Carolinians 
or  of  other  patriotic  Americans.  But  com- 
plete disarmament  and  International  control 
are  the  ultimate  objectives  of  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  now  being  considered  In  the 
Senate. 

This  Is  no  specul|itlve  assertion  on  our 
part:  It  Is  spelled  out  in  exact  language  in 
the  preamble  of  the  treaty  Itself.  Somehow, 
in  both  the  political  and  public  debate  over 
the  treaty,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
that  preamble,  but  those  preliminary  words 
embrace  a  threat  to  this  Nation's  defense 
which  goes  far  beyond  the  particulars  of  the 
treaty  Itself. 

The  American  people  are  being  spoon  fed 
with  soothing  sirup  which  plays  up  the  sup- 
posed benefits  to  accrue  from  the  treaty  and 
plays  down  the  hazards  to  national  security. 
Prominent  politicians  in  both  parties  are 
swallowing  the  same  sirup  that  they  are  la- 
dling out  to  the  public. 

Only  a  handful  of  courageous  spokesmen, 
mostly  Southerners,  are  challenging  the 
bland  promises  and  unsupported  assurances 
that  the  treaty  Is  In  the  national  Interest. 
But.  little  by  little,  the  people  are  beginning 
to  develop  that  genuine  concern  which 
should  accompany  any  proposal  which 
could  even  possibly  Jeopardize  national 
security. 

With  this  awakening  on  the  public's  part, 
there  is  a  corresponding  rush  In  Washington 
to  hasten  the  vote  on  the  treaty.  The  Presi- 
dent himself  Is  launching  a  crash  program  to 
gain  early  ratification  by  the  Senate,  before 
any  groundswell  of  opposition  from  the  folks 
back  home  can  Influence  the  outcome  of  the 
vote. 

The  Kennedy  administration  already  has 
subscribed  to  the  treaty.  Now.  only  the 
U.S.  Senate  stands  between  the  American 
Nation,  along  with  Russia  and  Great  Britain, 
party  to  an  agreement  embodying  these  omi- 
nous words: 

"Proclaiming  as  their  principal  aim  the 
speediest  possible  achievement  of  an  agree- 
ment on  general  and  complete  disarmament 
under  strict  International  control  In  accord- 
ance with  the  objectives  of  the  United  Na- 
tions which  would  put  an  end  to  the  arma- 
ments race  and  eliminate  the  testing  of  all 
kinds  of  weapons,  Including  nuclear  weap- 
ons." 

The  Federal  Government  already  has  vir- 
tually abolished  the  sovereignty  of  the  Indi- 
vidual American  States.  Are  we  now  to  sur- 
render the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States 
itself? 


The  Brewery  Gitlch  Punx>soPHER  Says — 
(By  Fred  McKlnney) 
The  test  ban  treaty  between  Russia.  Great 
Britain  and  this  country  won't  become  effec- 
tive until  the  United  States  Senate  ratifies  It. 
President  Kennedy  urges  Its  ratification  as 
the  "first  step  toward  peace,"  but  the  Sen- 
ate Is  giving  the  matter  considerable  study 
before  making  this  Important  deal  with  our 
enemy  In  the  cold  war,  one  who  has  proved 
treacherous  In  the  past.  He  has  said  that 
he  would  bury  us,  and  probably  some  Sen- 
ators believe  that  this  treaty  Is  a  step  In 
that  direction  along  with  other  steps  that 


may  be  expected  to  follow.  In  the  meantime, 
many  other  members  of  the  UJ^.,  mostly  the 
smaller  ones,  have  signed. 

None  of  them,  as  far  as  we  know,  have 
bombs  and  they  couldn't  do  any  testing  even 
if  they  wanted  to.  This  is  a  reminder  of  the 
story  of  the  hunter  and  the  bear.  As  the 
hunter  was  about  to  shoot,  the  bear  said, 
"What  is  it  you  want?"  The  hunter  said,  "I 
want  a  fxir  coat."  The  bear  said,  "I  am  hun- 
gry. I  want  a  full  stomach.  Let's  talk  It  over, 
let's  negotiate."  The  hunter  laid  down  his 
rifle  and  after  a  while  the  bear  got  up  and 
walked  away.  He  had  a  full  stomach  and  the 
hunter  had  his  wish,  he  had  a  fur  coat. 
Could  this  be  a  case  of  history  repeating 
Itself? 

(Prom  the  KnoxvUle  Journal,  Sept.  10.  1963] 
We  Trxjst  the  Reds 

The  conviction  Is  almost  universal  In  this 
country  and  In  other  free  nations  that  for 
the  past  40  years  Communist  world  domi- 
nation has  been  prevented  by  Just  one  thing. 
That  has  been  the  military  superiority  of 
this  country  and  the  other  nations,  a  ma- 
jority of  whose  people  are  hostile  to  the 
police  state  as  a  form  of  government. 

It  is  clear  to  many  of  us  that  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  into  which  the  Kennedy 
administration  has  all  but  maneuvered  the 
country  represents  a  flrst  step  toward 
abandonment  of  the  theory  deflned  above. 
As  a  substitute  for  superiority  of  military 
power,  we  are  now  encouraged  to  believe 
that  between  March  and  Augiist  of  this  year 
the  Communists  have  experienced  a  com- 
plete change  of  viewpoint,  that  the  tiger 
held  at  bay  by  the  sight  of  a  gun  has  now 
become  a  tame  kitten  anxious  only  to  lap 
up  milk  from  a  dish. 

History  tells  us  that  where  Communists 
are  concerned  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
maintaining  a  status  quo.  The  late  FUJI, 
made  concessions  at  Yalta  that  placed  mil- 
lions of  unoffending  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  He  did  so  under  the  Impression 
he  could  charm  Joe  Stalin  into  being  good. 
Out  of  the  fateful  concessions  made  there, 
many  of  our  current  cold  war  troubles  grew. 

A  few  years  later,  at  the  urging  of  the  late 
George  Catlett  Marshall,  President  Truman 
forced  upon  the  Nationalist  Chinese  a  coali- 
tion with  the  Chinese  Communists.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  Reds  owned  the  govern- 
ment and  Chiang  Kai-shek's  forces  had  to 
flee  to  Formosa. 

In  the  Korean  war,  American  forces  were 
under  orders  not  to  win.  It  was  forbidden 
to  attack  the  enemy  beyond  the  Yalu  River 
where  were  located  the  staging  areas  for 
enemy  forces.  At  the  end  of  an  Inconclusive 
truce,  we  are  stUl,  10  years  later,  wrestling 
with  the  problem  of  keeping  South  Korea 
both  non-Communist  and  free. 

An  arrangement  made  by  the  British  with 
the  Russians  to  safeguard  the  neutrality  of 
Laos  has  collapsed  by  reason  of  Communist 
failure  to  keep  conunltments  publicly  made. 
We  continue  to  wrestle  not  only  with  the 
troubles  of  Laos,  but  with  Increasing  prob- 
lems In  South  Vietnam. 

Following  what  was  made  to  appear  to  be 
a  bold  confrontation  of  Khrushchev  on  the 
issue  of  removing  missiles  from  Cuba,  we 
have  subsequently  acquiesced  to  the  perma- 
nent occupation  of  that  country  90  miles 
from  our  shores,  and.  Indeed,  have  consti- 
tuted the  Castro  regime  as  a  protectorate. 

We  have  listed  a  few  outstanding  examples 
of  attempting  to  maintain  a  status  quo  posi- 
tion with  the  Communists  and  now  It  ap- 
pears they  are  ready  to  try  It  again.  We  are 
abandoning  the  axiom  that  the  only  thing 
Communists  recognize  Is  force  and  are  once 
more  adopting.  In  this  proposed  treaty,  the 
historically  discredited  theory  that  Commu- 
nists are  susceptible  to  reason  and  consldera- 
tioxxs  of  honor  and  conscience. 

Furthermore,  we  are  about  to  take  this 
step  in  the  face  of  a  statement  issued  by  the 


Senate  Armed  Services  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee which  conflrms  the  view  that 
treaty  ratification  will  make  pennanent  our 
inferior  position  with  respect  to  milltarv 
power. 

After  hearing  the  testimony  of  21  military 
and  scientific  witnesses,  the  majority  of  this 
committee  reported  as  follows : 

"The  Soviets  have  overtaken  and  sur- 
passed us  In  the  design  of  very  high  yield 
nuclear  weapons; 

"That  they  may  possess  knowledge  of 
weapons  effects  and  antiballlstic  missile  pro- 
grams superior  to  o\irs; 

"That  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  It  Is 
entirely  possible  that  they  will  draw  even 
with  us  In  low  yield  weapons  technology. 

"These  things  are  no  ground  for  compla- 
cency. We  believe  very  strongly  that  Soviet 
secrecy  and  duplicity  require  that  this  Na- 
tion possess  a  substantial  margin  of  superi- 
ority in  both  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of 
Its  Implements  of  war." 


[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Sept.  10.  19631 
To  Vote  WrrHotrr  Fxtll  Knowlxdge 
(By  BlU  Henry) 
As  we  watch  Members  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  grappling  wltii  their  con- 
sciences this  week  as  they  prepare  to  vote  on 
the  test  ban  treaty,  trying  to  disagree  in 
some  cases  without  being  disagreeable,  we're 
eying  a  strange  situation.  Here's  a  treaty 
which  nobody  Is  svire  about,  one  regarding 
which  even  Its  most  strenuous  advocates  can 
advance  only  the  faintest  of  praise,  yet  one 
virtually  certain  to  be  passed  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. It  will  be  approved  largely  because 
It  will  certainly  contribute  to  the  peace  of 
mind  of  a  lot  of  people.  Everyone  hopes  It 
may  lead  to  a  better  world.  But  the  exist- 
ence of  the  free  world  is  at  stake  also.  Un- 
fortunately, while  everyone  seems  to  have  a 
strong  opinion  on  the  subject,  these  opin- 
ions are  not  based  on  sound  fact  or  knowl- 
edge. The  real  truth  about  the  test  ban 
treaty  Is  that  everyone  concerned,  from  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  down  to  the  least  Informed 
of  us  private  citizens,  Is  really  taking  a 
chance.  President  Kennedy,  who  advocates 
It  and  regards  it  as  a  sort  of  peak  of  accom- 
plishment, doesn't  really  know  what  It  por- 
tends. He  Is  neither  a  scientist  capable  of 
judging  the  real  value  of  testing  In  the  at- 
mosphere, nor  a  military  expert  capable  of 
measuring  the  treaty's  possible  consequences 
on  our  futvu-e  ability  to  survive.  It  Is  quite 
true  that  the  best  scientific  and  mlUtary 
advice  is  available  to  him  but  the  fact  is 
that  there  Is  vital  disagreement  among  both 
the  scientists  and  the  military.  The  only 
place  where  there  is  unanimity  Is  In  the  per- 
fectly human  hope  for  peace,  or  at  least  for 
a  lessening  of  tension.  That's  just  about 
imlversal.  Unfortunately  it  Is  a  feeling  based 
entirely  on  emotion.  It  is  not  based  either 
on  knowledge  of  facts  or  judgment  of  con- 
sequences. 

THEY  all  have  RESERVATIONS 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  you  cant 
find  anybody  on  otir  side  whose  judgment  is 
worthy  of  consideration,  who  wholeheartedly 
regards  the  test  ban  treaty  as  a  good  thing. 
The  best  that  even  the  President  will  say 
for  It  Is  that  It  Is  a  "small  first  step  In  the 
right  direction."  He,  and  others  who  advo- 
cate Its  approval  on  this  ground,  say  that 
this  Is  their  judgment.  ActuaUy,  It  Is  just 
their  hope.  The  scientific  side  of  this  ques- 
tion is  far  too  intricate  for  any  layman  to 
assess  It  sensibly.  Furthermore,  .the  scien- 
tific people  themselves  are  sharpty  divided. 
It  Is  all  very  well  to  say  that  Edward  Teller's 
opinion  against  approval  Is  offset  by  the 
opinions  of  other  scientists  who  are  for  it. 
This  may  be  true,  but  most  of  us  remember 
that  a  lot  of  the  finest  of  the  scientists  were 
convinced  that  Teller  was  wrong  when  he 
said  that  we  could  and  should  develop  the 
H-bomb.     They   said   It   couldn't   be   done. 
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TeUer  wa.  right.    Thaf  •  ground*  for  beUev- 
ing  tuat  he  might  be  right  thl.  tlma,  too. 
VKACX  OF  unro  vmsvs  •umvwAL 
The  most  dlattirblng  factor  In  the  argu- 
ment U  the  uneaslnese  of  the  people  who« 
Uvee  and  career,  are  demoted  to  o^'^^^^ya 
Burvtval.     Not   a    alngle   defense    e«p«rt   has 
come    out   wholeheartedly    In   favor   of   the 
?«ty     The  beet  any  of  them  has  gl^n  !«» 
ST-but.     The   most   enthusiastic   o     them 
Lerely  says  that  "the  benefits  outweigh  the 
^awbacks"     All    ba«e    what    approval    they 
2::SlC  to  give  on  the  fact  thatUje  Ueat^ 
has    "political    advantages.       A    good    »nare 
MY  they  would  have  opposed  It  If  It  hadn  t 
!S»drbeen    signed.      General    Power,    on 
t^m    the   actull    nuclear   defenseof    our 
Sentry  largely  rests.  Is  ^y°^^^^,^J^ 
The  senators  already  opposed  to  It  ^^^  l»^8«iy 
those   closest    to   our   national   defense.  ^ 
jSrTremember   that  the   men   who  are   "P" 
SSLcmng  this  very  vital  decision  are  toter-, 
SS  m    and  responsible  for.  not  only  our| 
peace  ot  mind,  but  ournatlonal  survival.       j 

^C     or     THX     AIK.     ST7NDAT,     SePTEMBEK     1, 

1963 

Produced  by  Lawrence  K.  Splvak. 

Ouest:  Dr.  Edward  Teller.  ~,«^^ 

Si.el:  John  Finney,  the  New  York  Tim« 
Peter  Hackes.  NBC  News;   and  R.  ^^f^^^^] 
torn.  Scrtpps-Howard  Newspaper  Alliance. 

Moderator:  Ned  Brooks.  ,„„,».„! 

Sr.  BaooKS.  This  Is  Ned  Brooks.  Invlt  nj 
W^to  Meet  the  Press.  Last  Thursday  th^ 
SSaS  Porelgn  Relations  Committee  apf 
Droved  a  test  ban  treaty  overwhelmingly.  ^ 
SSl^loes  to  the  senate  floor  for  debate  an^ 

^°^  guest  today  on  Meet  the  Pre^  If  thfe 
tre^•s^eadlng  opponent,  Dr  E^^f^^  teller, 
one  of  the  world's  outstanding  f^^l'"  ^^|«°; 
tirts  who  has  urged  the  treaty's  defeat  in 
^Uc  id  SSerStlmony  before  the  Senate 

"°^Te?e'r  was  the  key  -»«  in  the  fight  fcjr 
and  the  development  of  the  ^'^^^^^"^  r 
I  physicist  at  the  University  o*  California^ 

we  will  have  the  first  question  fjojn  LaJ- 
rence  E.  Spivak.  permanent  member  of  tl»e 
Meet  the  Press  panel.  „„nf- 

Mr.  SrrvAK.  Dr.  Teller,  you  have  J>een  ^"1; 
ed  as  saying  about  the  test  ban  treaty .  Jl 
it  18  ratlfled.  you  win  be  giving  away  tje 
WLfety  of  this  wuntry.  and  you  will  have  Ih- 
creased  the  dangers  of  war."  I 

^dent  Kennedy  has  decided  that  ratify- 
ing the  treaty  wUl  not  endanger  our  security. 
^  you  thlZk  you  and  the  ^^'^^^^'^^ 
reaching  opposite  conclusions  from  the  saifce 

*^I^'  SS«.  I  heUeve  so.  It  seems  obvlqus 
tban'an  agreement  should  lead  toward  peace. 
S^Ts^r  question  of  overriding   Impjr- 

*      T„    that-     T   aoree      But    this    treaty 

^^rmm'^o^J^on'w^k'Jn  the  United  Stajjes. 
Wei^kneJwlU  make  it  harder  for  us  to  pi-e- 
serve  the  peace.     It  is  our  strength  that  is 
Dr«Mervlng  the  peace  In  our  dangerous  woild. 
?t^   b^ause   of   my   desire    for   P^'l^l 
t^e   same   reason    for   which   the   Pre«ident 
and  so  many  other  excellent  people  are  vrg- 
t^  rTtmcatLn  of  the  treaty-it  U  strangely 
^ugb  for  this  same  reason,  for  P^*-  «^^ 
T^^  that  this  treaty  must  not  be  ratlJe<L 
it  SPIVAK.  Dr.  XeUer.  may  I  come  back  to 
my  question?    Do  you  have  a«oe«^^  «^'^f* 
BclenUfic  and  Intelligence  Information  avail- 
S,le  to  the  President,  so  that  you  ca^^^* 
to  a  conclusion  from  the  same  set  of  facts? 
D^    TDXEa.  No  two  people  ever  know  the 
game   facts.     In  the  »clentlflc  field     n   the 
mUltary  field.  I  have  been  worried  about  this 
Sl^sUon  for -almost  a  quarter  of  a  century 
now      I  have  become  very  familiar  wlt»  It. 
and'  I  have   learned   that  often  I  hav4  to 
Sige    my    mind.     In    that    field    I    t^lnk 
I  have  a  lltUe  competence.  i 

On  the  intelligence  Information,  I  do  not 
know  aU  the  facts,  and  the  President    loes. 


but  I  do  know  that  In  the  InteUlgence  field 
we  have  made  In  the  past  °^y  f^^^*^^, 

Mr.  SPIVAK.  Dr.  Teller,  the  thing  that 
bothers  a  great  many  people.  "la™  "V" 
you  know,  the  heads  of  the  Air  Force,  the 
Anny.  the  Navy,  the  Marines,  are  united  In 
their  support  of  the  limited  test  ban  agree- 
ment, provided  security  safeguards  are  guar- 
anteed which  the  President  says  he  Is  going 
to  put  Into  effect.  ,j    „„ 

ire  there  any  safeguards  which  would  con- 
vince   you    that    this    treaty    ought    to    be 

'^Ji^.^'^TEixKa.  I  think  this  Ueaty  limits 
knowledge.  This  Ueaty  llmlU  o^r  posf  bl  " 
Ity  to  find  out  about  defense  against  ballistic 
missiles.  The  man  in  charge  of  the  ballis- 
tic missiles  and  also  the  man  in  c»iarge  of 
our  main  Air  Force,  General  Schre  ver,  and 
General  Power,  have  argued  vigorous  y 
against  the  treaty.  I  think  that  the  treaty 
as  It  stands  does  not  have  the  proper  safe- 

^M?^SPtvAK.  Dr.  Teller,  isn't  It  true  that  a 
great  many  distinguished  scientists  and  a 
Ireat  many  Important  in*"*^^  "J^f  f" '^!! 
fJiat  there  are  some  risks  »>"\that  the  rt^ks 
are  not  so  great  that  they  ought  not  to  take 
the  risk' 

Do  you  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  take  no  risk  at  all.  no  matter  how 
slight?  ^      .  . 

Dr.  TzLLHi.  I  believe  that  we  can  take  risks 
but  I  also  believe  that  as  a  scientist  I  must 
look  at  arguments.  I  must  not  look  at  Peo- 
ple. I  don't  care  who  disagrees  with  me.  but 
I  do  care  what  the  reasons  are  of  the  dis- 
agreement, rr-  11  . 
Mr.  SPIVAK.  One  more  question,  pr-reucr. 
Are  you  more  concerned  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion might  keep  this  treaty  not  to  test  In 
the  atmosphere-or  that  they  might  not? 
I  mean,  which  bothers  you  most? 

Dr  Tiu^.  I  don't  know.  I  know  that  this 
txeaty  gives  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  to  toe 
soviet  union.  The  Soviet  Union  may  deve  - 
OP  a  missile  defense,  because  of  the  knowl- 
edge they  already  have  and  because  they 
may  be  cheating.  And  If  they  have  a  de- 
Snie  and  we  don't,  this  Is  Just  as  though 
they  had  an  attacking  power  and  we  dldn  t. 
Also.  thU  treaty  can  be  used  to  erect  bar- 
riers between  our  allies  and  us  By  keep- 
ing the  treaty  or  by  breaking  the  treaty  at 
wm  the  Soviet  Union  can  put  us  at  a  very 
great  disadvantage. 

Mr  FiNNET.  Dr.  Teller,  could  you  speU  out 
for  us  precuely  how  this  test  ban  treaty 
would  weaken  our  national  security? 

Dr    Tni«.    This   treaty   permits    under- 
ground testing,  and  rightly  so.     By  under- 
Iround  testing  we  can  continue  to  develop 
Ind  the  Russians  can  continue  to  develop 
their     attacking     power.     By     underground 
testing,    any   other   signatories   "n   develop 
nuclear  weapons,  and  therefore  this  treaty 
S?U  ^t  stop  proliferation.    What  this  tr^ty 
does  is  to  ban  atmospheric  tests    and  there- 
by  it  prevents  the  observation  of  the  effecto 
J  nuclear  weapons.    These  effects  we  need^ 
and  we  need  them  desperately  In  order  to 
find   out   how    to    defend   ourselves   against 
incoming  missiles.     Only  "y  ^^^^^  P"f " 
in  the  air  can  we  find  out  how  to  make  an 
antlmlssUe    mlssUe.      This    treaty  Jill    not 
stop  further  big  explosives— and  I  dldn  t  care 
If  It  stopped  that  or  not. 

Mr  FntNET.  Doctor,  let's  tvirn  to  this  antl- 
ICBM  question  upon  which  you  pin  so  much 
ofTWcase.  IS  It  not  true  that  at  the  pres- 
ent  time  we  have  a  warhead  for  an  anti- 
balllstlc  missile,  in  fact,  a  warhead  which 
has  been  certified  as  reliable  by  the  AEC? 

Dr  TiixKR.  We  have  the  warhead,  and 
that  is  not  what  I  am  talking  about.  We  may 
need  another  one.  and  we  can't  develop  that 
warhead  underground.  I  want  to  explain  to 
y^  iTa  very  few  words  what  defense  against 
missiles  means.  We  have  to  count  on  6 
Svl  missiles  coming  against  us  simul- 
taneously, accompanied  by  28  decoys.     We 


must  discriminate  which  are  the  hot  war- 
heads, and  we  must  shoot  down  every  one 
of  to^  When  we  shoot  at  the  first,  our 
shot  will  blind  us.  The  second,  then,  or 
the  third  or  the  fifth  may  come  through. 
This  kind  of  most  difficult  exercise  must  be 
^tlced  If  it  is  to  be  reUable.  It  is  this 
practice  that  we  cannot  undertake. 

Mr  Shackpoed.  Dr.  Teller,  during  the 
Senate  hearings  many  of  your  f^^ow  scien- 
tists who  disagree  with  you  were  asked  why 
they  thought  you  took  such  an  oppos  te 
Dolnt  of  view.  One  of  those  was  Dr.  Kls- 
tlakowsky.  who  was  President  Eisenhowers 
scientific  adviser,  and  he  told  the  comm U- 
tee  "Dr  Teller  has  been  extraordinarily 
sinile  minded  in  his  devotion  to  one  project; 
namely  bigger  and  better  nuclear  weapons 
and  specifically  the  H-bomb,  for  20  years. 

Dr  Klstlakowsky  went  on  to  say  that  it 
was  inevitable  that  In  concentrating  on  one 
aspect  of  this  problem  you  tended  tolgnore 
some  of  the  other  considerations.  What  is 
your  answer  to  those  who  say  that  you  base 
your  views  upon  a  narrow,  technical  point 
of  view  and  fall  to  look  at  the  entire  plc- 

^"S-  Tkllo.  I  try  to  look  at  the  entire 
picture,  but  all  of  us  place  great  emphas^ 
on  the  things  we  know.  Now.  I  would  like 
to  say  this:  I  wish  I  could  agree  with  my 
good  friend  George  Klstlakowsky.  I  wish  I 
TOuld  agree  with  him  that  I  am  single  minded 
and  consistent.  I  am  neither.  I  do  not  base 
this  case  on  the  development  of  bigger 
weapons.  In  1968.  In  1969.  I  was  In  favor 
of  an  atmospheric  ban  because  at  that  time 
I  did  not  believe  In  missile  defense,  l 
thought  It  was  too  dlfllcult. 

Th*n  in  1961  and  1962.  the  Russians  put 
UP  a  terrlfflc  show  of  atmospheric  explosions, 
and  during  1961  they  said  they  have  the 
missile  defense.  ThU  fact,  together  w  th 
many  discussions  on  missile  defense  which 
followed,  have  convinced  me  that  I  must 
change  my  mind— that  missile  defense,  while 
extremely  difficult,  might  be  possible.  I  am 
opposing  this  treaty,  not  because  I  am  sin- 
gle  minded,  not  because  I  want  big  explo- 
sives but  because  I  have  learned  that  we 
must  have  defense  and  for  defense  we  need 
explosions  In  the  air. 

Mr  SHACKToan.  Dr.  Teller.  I  am  sure  you 
aeree  that  there  are  also  factors  involved  in  a 
treaty  of  this  sort  other  than  nuclear  tech- 
nology—international affairs,  diplomacy, 
overall  mUltary  strategy.  When  you  were 
asked  at  the  Senate  hearings  about  these  fac- 
tors particularly  the  political  considerations, 
you 'raid  that  you  thought  the  consequences 
of  this  treaty  may  weaken  the  alliance,  the 
NATO  Alliance,  and  in  the  end  it  might  de- 
stroy the  sdliance.  

\nniat  led  you  to  this  sort  of  a  conclusion? 
Dr  TixLEK.  The  treaty  says,  "Each  of  the 
parties  undertakes  to  refrain  from  causing, 
encouraging  or  in  any  way  participating  in 
the  carrying  out  of  any  nuclear  weapon  test 
explosion  or  any  other  nuclear  explosion. 

We  need  cogperatlon  with  our  allies  in  our 
common  nuclear  defense.    I  understand  that 
even  today  our  cooperation  with  Canada  has 
suffered— our  oooperation  because  of  which 
one  government  in  Canada  has  already  fallen. 
I  think  that  the  language  of  this  treaty  wiu 
make  it  even  harder  for  us  to  do  what  we 
have  to  do:  Make  out  of  the  Western  Worid 
a  unit  which  is  truly  one  In  which  each  mem- 
ber knows  that  its  fate  is  l^e^oca^ly  tied  to 
the  fate  of  every  other  P^^'P^'''.'^''^^l 
must  surt  with  conunon  defense,  with  com 
mon    nuclear    defense.      The    treaty    makes 
this  vital  step  more  difficult. 

Mr.  Hackis.  Dr.  Teller,  a  great  many  peo- 
ple within  the  administration.  Cabinet  mem- 
bers and  such,  along  with  a  number  of  prom. 
Inent  scientists,  seme  of  wbom  have  been 
mentioned    here,    differ    with    you    rather 

What  would  you  say  axe  the  motives  of 
these  men?  Are  they  political?  Have  they 
been  browbeaten  by  the  administration? 
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Dr.  TiLLDi.  I  am  sure  they  have  not  been 
browheaten.  I  have  met  many  of  my  oppo- 
nents. I  have  been  always  received  with 
courtesy  and  with  smiles.  Maybe  what  we 
are  facing  here  Is  a  steamroller.  But  If  It  Is  a 
steamroller.  It  Is  something  I  have  never  seen 
befcM-e.  It  is  a  amlllng  steamroller,  rolling 
along  Irresistibly  In  the  wrong  direction. 

Mr.  Hackes.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  ac- 
cuse the  administration  of  lying  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  this  general  area? 

Dr.  Tnxni.  Certainly  not.  The  adminis- 
tration and  everyone  in  the  administration 
Is  doing  what  In  his  opinion  is  the  best  for 
the  country.  But  the  ardent  desire  for 
peace,  the  imagination,  the  hope,  in  my 
opinion  the  false  hope,  but  nevertheless  the 
hope  that  this  might  bring  peace  closer.  It 
la  this  that  has  misled  In  the  past  and  Is 
misleading  now  many  very  excellent  people. 
Mr.  Hackes.  There  was  a  time.  Dr.  Teller, 
I  believe,  when  you  favored  a  test  ban  treaty. 
You  are  obviously  against  this  one. 

Is  there  a  treaty  other  than  this  one  that 
you  would  urge  the  Senate  to  ^prove?  U 
so,  what  would  it  include? 

Dr.  Tellek.  There  is  one.  In  1958.  Dr. 
Llbby.  then  Commissioner  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  and  I  made  a  suggestion, 
and  I  sUll  maintain  this  suggestion.  I  sug- 
gested— we  suggested,  that  we  limit  the  re- 
lease of  radioactivity  to  such  an  amount  that 
between  us  and  the  Russians  and  possibly 
other  countries,  there  shall  be  no  further  In- 
crease of  radioactivity — that  we  shall  do  no 
more  than  replace  the  amount  of  radio- 
activity that  year  by  year  is  decaying  in  the 
atmosphere.  This  radioactivity  Is  small,  and 
if  we  observed  this  limitation  then  we  could 
be  sure  about  the  future  of  the  cleanness 
of  the  atmosphere.  This  I  have  favored,  and 
this  I  do  favor  because  within  these  limits 
wercan  carry  out  everything  we  need  for  our 
defense. 

Mr.  SprvAK.  Dr.  Teller,  you  seem  to  place 
a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  we 
win  be  unable,  unless  we  test  In  the  atmos- 
phere, to  develop  an  antimissile  missile. 

I  would  like  to  quote  to  you  what  the 
President  said  about  that  recently:  "The 
problem,"  he  said,  "of  developing  a  defense 
against  a  missile  is  beyond  us  and  beyond 
the  Soviets  technically,  and  I  think  many 
who  work  In  it  feel  that  perhaps  It  can  never 
be  successfully  accomplished." 

Is  there  any  reliable  scientific  evidence 
that  It  can  be  accomplished? 

Dr.  Tellee.  I  am  puzzled.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  said  that  even  without  testing  in 
the  atmosphere  we  can  develop  it.  I  am 
afraid  that  the  truth  may  be  In  between 
these  two  statements.  That  it  may  be  that 
without  testing  in  the  atmosphere  we  can 
develop  a  missile  defense  Just  as  Secretary 
McNamara  said,  but  without  testing  it  we 
shall  never  be  sure  whether  it  will  w<M:k, 
and  not  being  sure,  we  then  may  not  spend 
the  billions  of  dollars  needed  to  establish 
such  defense. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Dr.  Teller,  the  treaty  Is  almost 
certain  to  be  ratified.  Judging  by  what  the 
committee  did  the  other  day,  and  by  the 
reports  about  it.  Are  there  any  additional 
safeguards  that  you  think  would  help? 

Dr.  Telle*.  There  are  Important  safe- 
guards. This  treaty  expllclUy  says  that  we 
must  not  perform  any  nuclear  explosion — 
and  I  read — "any  nuclear  test  explosion  or 
any  other  nuclear  explosion." 

I  think  it  should  be  spelled  out  in  a  reser- 
vation, as  President  Eisenhower  has  sug- 
gested, that  in  case  of  aggression  against  any 
free  nation  we  should  promptly  and  without 
doubt  be  able  to  use  nuclear  explosives. 
There  are  other  reservations,  but  this  Is  the 
most  Important  one. 

Mr.  FiNNET.  Dr.  Teller,  you  suggested  that 
we  can  never  be  sure  that  an  antl-ICBM 
would  work  until  we  actually  tested  it.  Isn't 
It  a  fact.  air.  that  we  have  several  weapons 


in  our  arsenal  now.  such  as  the  Titan  and 
the  Atlas  which  have  never  really  been  tested 
with  the  firing  of  the  missile  and  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  warhead? 

Dr.  TELLm.  It  Is  true,  and  there  are  many 
of  my  technical  friends  who  are  worried 
about  that  fact.  But  the  problems  of  ICBM's 
attacking.  antl-ICBM's  defending,  are  of  a 
complexity  similar  to  the  complexity  of 
fencing.  Would  you  In  all  seriousness  say 
that  to  become  a  good  fencer  all  you  need  Is 
good  eyesight,  a  good  blade  and  rapid  reac- 
tions? Do  you  not  think  that  fencing  should 
be  actually  practiced? 

Mr.  PiNNET.  Does  not  the  complexity  of 
this  problem,  sir.  involve  the  nonnuclear 
side  of  the  problem,  the  discrimination,  the 
electronics,  the  radio  blackout  and  so  on. 
rather  than  the  warhead  and  Its  effects? 

Dr.  Tklleb.  It  Is  true.  It  Involves  the  non- 
nuclear  side.  It  also  Involves  the  nuclear 
side,  and  It  Involves  the  Interaction  between 
these  two.  because  when  a  nuclear  blast  has 
blinded  your  radars,  your  radars  won't  work, 
and  you  have  to  find  out  In  what  way  your 
radars,  your  detection  systems,  your  track- 
ing systems  will  be  Influenced  by  this  nu- 
clear surrounding.  This  U  what  you  have  to 
find  out  and  many  other  similar  things. 

Mr.  Shackpoeo.  Dr.  Teller,  earlier  you 
mentioned  that  General  Schrelver  and  Gen- 
eral Power  were  especially  opposed  to  this 
treaty,  the  men  in  charge  of  our  ICBM's  and 
the  Strategic  Air  Force.  But  as  I  understand 
It.  the  Army  Is  In  charge  and  hM  the  respon- 
sibility for  building  the  antl-ICBM.  Don't 
you  find  It  vmusual  that  the  Army  and  the 
people  who  testified  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee, representing  the  views  of  the  Army, 
said  that  the  laboratory  people  working  on 
this  did  not  feel  that  this  treaty  would  In- 
hibit the  development  of  an  antl-ICBM? 
Dr.  Teller.  I  do. 

Mr.  Shackpord.  The  President  at  his  press 
conference  a  few  weeks  ago  said  that  he  was 
afraid  that  nothing  In  the  field  of  testing 
would  satisfy  you.  He  was  speaking  then 
particularly  about  the  numbers  of  tests  that 
should  be  conducted.  Could  you  tell  us 
what  would  satisfy  you  In  the  field  of  test- 
ing? If  there  were  no  treaty — If  the  treaty 
were  defeated,  how  many  tests,  and  how  long 
these  should  go  on? 

Dr.  Tellik.  I  don't  want  bigger  explosives. 
I  do  want  knowledge,  knowledge  that  comes 
from  testing,  knowledge  to  be  applied  for 
our  defense,  knowledge  to  be  appUed  for  the 
peaceful  use  of  nuclear  exposlves.  In  the 
way  of  Increasing  this  badly  needed  knowl- 
edge, I  think  the  more  we  have  the  better, 
and  we  can  do  It  cleanly  and  without  dis- 
turbing anybody  In  any  serious  sense.  As 
far  as  knowledge  is  concerned,  more  and 
more  will  be  needed. 

Mr.  Hackes.  You  have  Indicated,  Dr.  Teller, 
that  you  feel  that  the  Russians  are  ahead  of 
us  In  an  antimissile  weapon.  Do  you  believe, 
as  the  Russians  have  claimed,  that  they  have 
one  now,  and  how  extensive  is  their  anti- 
missile system? 

Dr.  Telleb.  I  do  not  know.  I  fear  that 
they  might  have  the  knowledge  by  which  to 
build  one  now,  and  I  am  almost  sure  that 
none  of  us  really  know  whether  they  have 
It  or  not.     This  Is  what  worries  me. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Dr.  Teller,  if  you  were  a  Sena- 
tor listening  to  the  conflicting  testimony 
that  has  been  advanced  by  distinguished 
sclentuts  and  military  men,  what  would 
finally  decide  you  to  vote  against  »  for  the 
treaty? 

Dr.  Teller.  What  would  decide  me  to  vote 
Is  my  desire  for  peace  and  for  the  safety  of 
the  United  States.  What  would  decide  me 
to  vote  Is  the  possibility  of  opening  up  a 
real  way  to  cooperate  with  our  allies,  to 
make  the  first  step  toward  the  lawful  world 
government  by  the  imlon  of  all  free  democ- 
racies. This  U  what  this  treaty  Inhibits, 
and  that  Is  why  I  would  vote  against  It  If 
I  had  a  vote. 


Mr.  Brooks.  I  am  sorry  to  Interrupt  but  I 
see  that  our  time  is  up. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Teller,  for 
being  with  \is. 


[Prom  the  Columbia  (B.C.)   State,  Sept.  15, 

1963] 

Secxtritt  Endangered 

(By  W.  D.  Workman) 

Self-preservation  Is  a  law  of  nations  as 
well  as  a  law  of  nature,  and  In  this  world  of 
turmoil  there  can  be  no  guarantee  ot  self- 
preservation  without  military  strength. 

This  sort  of  realization  prompted  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  a  year  ago  to 
launch  a  thorough  Inquiry  Into  the  military 
implications  of  nuclear  test  bans.  Today,  the 
results  of  that  study  are  at  hand  In  the 
form  of  a  printed  report  by  the  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee — and  those  re- 
sults give  twldltlonal  cause  for  concern  over 
this  Nation's  subscribing  to  the  pending  nu- 
clear test  ban. 

In  designating  the  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee, the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  (Georgia's  Senator  Richard  B. 
Russell)  named  a  group  of  Senators  whose 
knowledge  of  and  dedication  to  national  se- 
curity are  well  established.  They  are  Sen- 
ators John  Stennis,  of  Mississippi,  chair- 
man; Stuart  Symington,  of  Missouri,  Henrt 
M.  Jackson,  of  Washington.  Strom  Thur- 
mond, of  South  Carolina.  Leverett  Salton- 
stall,  of  Massachxisetts,  Margaret  Chase 
Smith,  of  Maine,  and  Barrt  Goldwater,  of 
Arizona. 

The  Senators  differed  to  some  degree  in 
their  conclvisions,  and  both  Symington  and 
Saltonstall  indicated  In  the  subcommittee's 
report  their  Intention  to  vote  for  ratification 
of  the  present  test  ban  treaty. 

But  these  two,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
subcommittee,  accepted  the  validity  and  ac- 
curacy of  the  factual  data  acquired  by  the 
group  in  its  extensive  hearings.  And  It  Is 
that  data  which  needs  be  brought  to  the 
attention  not  only  of  the  Senate  but  of  the 
American  public. 

LOSSES    WE   FACE 

In  summary,  and  without  embodying  such 
allied  factors  as  foreign  policy  and  Interna- 
tional relations,  the  subcommittee  made 
these  pertinent  statements: 

y^From  the  evidence,  we  are  ccnnpelled 
toSbclude  that  serious — perhaps  even  for- 
mimible — mUltary  and  technical  disadvan- 
tages to  the  United  States  will  flow  from  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty.  At  the  very  least 
it  will  prevent  the  United  States  from  pro- 
viding our  military  forces  with  the  highest 
quality  of  weapons  of  which  our  science  and 
technology  Is  capable. 

"2.  Any  military  and  technical  advantages 
which  we  will  derive  from  the  treaty  do  not. 
In  our  Judgment,  counterbalance  or  outweigh 
the  military  and  technical  disadvantages. 
The  Soviets  wUl  not  be  similarly  Inhibited 
In  those  areas  of  nuclear  weaponry  where 
we  now  deem  them  to  be  Inferior." 

Incidentally,  the  matter  of  arms  superiority 
and  Inferiority  Is  subject  to  grave  question. 
The  Senate  Porelgn  Relations  Committee, 
which  has  come  up  with  a  report  favoring  the 
test  ban  treaty,  reports  that  "Soviet  scien- 
tists presvunably  are  confident  that  In  many 
critical  areas  of  nuclear  weaponry  they  have 
achieved  a  rough  technical  parity  with  the 
United  States." 

Such  a  statement,  far  from  being  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  treaty,  actually  should 
argue  against  ratification.  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond,  In  a  comprehensive  September 
11  speech  opposing  the  treaty,  made  that 
point  clear  In  voicing  this  conviction : 

If  the  SovleU  think,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
they  have  achieved  parity  with  us  in  nuclear 
weapons,  then  they  have  less  reason  than 
before  to  be  deterred  by  our  own  strike  caps- 
blllty. 
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This  1«  MiMcially  tru«  since  Prcsidant  Ken- 
nedy and  other  American  spoJteamen  have  re- 
peatedly pledced  that  this  country  would 
never  make  a  flrrt  ttrlke.  Since  we  have  vol- 
untarUy  yielded  that  terrinc  advantage  to  our 
tnnmltt.  they  can  concentrate  on  plan*  to 
neutralize  our  second  strike  capability  with 
their  first  blow. 

Here  Is  an  area  In  which  their  knowledge, 
gained  through  the  testing  of  high  yield, 
multlmegaton  bombs,  already  seems  to  be 
superior  to  ours 

THx  sPEcnncs 

The  Preparedness  Subcommittee,  con- 
cerned over  what  seems  to  be  a  U.S.  lag  In 
the  area  of  high  yield  experience,  listed  these 
eight  disadvantages  which  are  expected  to 
stem   from  o\xr  Involvement  in  a  test  banj 

treaty: 

1.  We  will  probably  be  unable  to  duplicate 
Soviet  achlevemenU  In  the  technology  of 
high  yield  weapons. 

2.  We  cannot  acquire  needed  data  on  the 
effecU  of  high  yield  nuclear  explosions  In  the 
atmosphere. 

3.  We  would  be  unable  to  develop  high 
altitude  data  required  for  the  development, 
of  an  antlballlstlc  missile  system. 

4  We  would  find  It  Impossible  to  predict) 
the  performance  and  reUablllty  of  our  own 
antlballlstlc  missile  systems  unless  their 
guidance  and  control  systems  would  be  testedi 
in  the  face  of  nuclear  explosions. 

5.  We  cannot  verify  the  degree  to  whlchj 
our  second-strike  missiles  In  their  hardened 
underground  sites  would  be  operable  In  th0 
face  of  high  yield  enemy  strikes  against  oue 
missile  sites.  I 

8.  We  would  be  unable  to  confidently  dej 
termlne  proper  design  for  our  nose  cones  an4 
warheads  when  the  enemy  opposes  them  wltn 
antimissile  nuclear  explosions. 

7.  The  testing  areas  left  open  by  the  pend-. 
Ing  treaty  would  allow  the  Soviets  to  gal4 
upon  the  United  States  In  low  yield  knowl. 
edge  whUe  effectively  preventing  us  from 
gaining  on  them  In  high  yield  areas. 

8.  By  driving  Soviet  testing  below  surfacf 
(assximlng  Russian  compliance)  we  would 
deprive  ourselves  of  intelligence  daU  whlcl> 
would  be  available  to  us  from  atmospherlt 
Soviet  tests. 

^  WX  EISK  ALL 

Proponents  of  the  test  ban  treaty  contend 
that  political  considerations  carry  advantages 
which  raoc«  than  offset  the  military  dlsad}- 
vantagcB.  But  pollUcal  gains  cannot  be 
weighted  or  predicted  with  the  adentlflc  ao- 
curacy  which  can  be  appUed  -to  miUtary 
weaponry. 

We  know  that  the  Soviets  are  our  poUtlc^l 
opponents,  with  or  without  a  test  ban  treaty. 
Our  job  is  to  maintain  military  superlorltgr 
over  them. 

Ratification  of  the  test  ban  treaty 
make  the  task  impossible. 
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(EDrroK's  Non:.— The  News  recently  print 
short  discussions  by  several  division  meni 
bers  on  the  treaty  for  a  limited  ban  on  ni>- 
clear  explosions.  The  subject  Is  discussed  *t 
greater  length  in  the  foUoylng  article,  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Montgomery  H.  Johnson,  chlfef 
scientist,  Research  Laboratory,  and  one  of  t»e 
Nation's  leading  authorities  on  nuclear  e 
ergy  and  theoretical  physics.) 

The  treaty  for  a  limited  ban  on  nu 
explosions  has  been  widely  acclaimed  as  a 
first  sman  step  toward  peace.  It  is  really 
a  step  toward  an  honorable  peace?  Or  Is  lit 
a  step  toward  submission  to  Soviet  doml 
tlon?  The  answer  depends  on  what  we  ~ 
or  lose  vls-a-vls  the  U.S5.R. 

The  U5.SII.  is  a  formidable  anUgonl$t. 
Starting  long  after  us.  her  nuclear  arms  npw 
excel  ours  In  the  50-megaton  class.  She  1^ 
never  yielded  an  advanUge  except  to  a  threat 
of   force,  most  recently  In  Cuba.     She  """ 


broken  numerous  treaUes.     Therefore,  let  ua 
be    sure    wo    understand    what    the    treaty 

Plrst  of  all,  the  treaty  la  not  just  a  limited 
ban  on  nuclear  testing.  That  is  a  misnomer. 
The  treaty  specifically  prohlblU  nuclear  ex- 
plosions In  the  atmosphere,  underwater,  and 
In  H>ace  for  any  purpose  whatever.  So  long 
as  the  treaty  binds  us,  we  cannot  use  nuclear 
weapons  to  prevent  aggression,  to  aid  oiu: 
allies  In  Europe,  or  to  dig  canaU  and  harbors 
off  the  territorial  United  States.  It  U  essen- 
tial to  know  exactly  the  conditions  under 
which  we  are  bound  by  the  ueaty  prohibi- 
tions. The  conditions  have  not  been  made 
clear  in  public  discussions. 

Second,  the  U.S.SJR.  can  withdraw  from 
the  treaty  with  90  days  notice  and  start  at- 
mospheric testing.  The  extensive  series 
with  which  the  U.S.S.R.  broke  the  previous 
moratorium  required  2  years'  secret  prepara- 
tion. Thereby  the  U.S.S.R.  gained  2  years' 
time  In  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons. 
We  need  to  know  the  cost  and  feasibility  of 
maintaining  a  90-day  readiness  of  an  atmos- 
pheric test  series  in  order  to  forestall  more 
such  gains. 

Third,  the  UB.SJl.  could  test  clandestine- 
ly, a  possibility  open  to  the  United  States 
only  under  wartime  condlUons.  ExperU  at 
Geneva  agreed  that  a  determined  nation 
could  secretly  test  a  half  megaton  in  space. 
Surveillance  of  atmospheric  tests  U  not  reli- 
able below  a  certain  yield  and  that  limit  may 
be  nosed  by  "clean"  explosives.  Can  the 
UJS.S.R.  develop  a  successful  ballistic  missile 
defense  by  clandestine  tesUng?  What  po- 
tenUalitles  In  our  abUlty  to  penetrate 
U.SS-R.  defenses  are  we  denied  by  Ueaty  pro- 
hibitions? What  potentiaUties  for  our  own 
defense  and  the  protection  of  ICBM  sites  are 
we  denied?  The  nuclear  shield  of  the  free 
world  hinges  on  the  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions. 

Fourth,  underground  explosions  are  pro- 
hibited if  radioactive  debris  faUs  outside  na- 
Uonal  territory.  Most  ploughshare  harbors 
and  canals  entail  minor  contamlnaUon  of 
international  waters  and  will  be  prohibited. 
Underground  testing  might  be  limited  in  a 
crippling  way  depending  on  a  quantitative 
definition  of  "radioactive  debris'  nowhere 
stated.  Of  equal  Importance  to  treaty  lim- 
itaUons  is  the  support  that  will  be  given  to 
the  underground  progrsun.  We  learned  in 
the  last  moratorium  that  the  pace  of  nuclear 
weapon  development  is  set  by  the  pace  of  the 
experimental  test  program.  Our  ability  im- 
der  the  treaty  to  maintain  our  nuclear  arms 
relative  to  the  USSR,  depends  on  the  vigor 
of  the  underground  program. 

These  are  Important  military  and  technical 
Issues  raised  by  the  treaty.  There  are  addi- 
tional political  Issues,  such  as  the  effect  of 
the  treaty  on  the  NATO  alliance,  that  need 
discussion.  When  sober  consideration  has 
been  given  to  these  Issues  of  national  secu- 
rity, and  only  then,  can  we  see  If  ratification 
of  the  treaty  Is  a  step  toward  an  honorable 
peace  or  toward  submission  to  UJ3.S.R.  domi- 
nation. 


Kas 


THE   STATE   DEPARTMENT   AND 
THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Sunday  New  York  Times  magazine  of 
yesterday.  September  15,  1963.  carries  an 
important,  thoughtfully  written  article 
by  Mr.  Fred  Dutton  entitled  "The  Cold 
■War  Between  the  Hill  and  Foggy  Bot- 
tom." 

The  article  centers  on  the  problems 
and  tensions  which'  inevitably  arise  In 
the  relations  between  the  Congress  and 
the  State  Department  in  the  field  of 
foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Dutton  Is  admirably  qualified  to 
discuss   this  vital  sector   of  American 


public  life.  He  is  currently  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State — a  responsibility 
which  he  discharges  with  rare  skill  and 
intelligence.  Mr.  Dutton  was  previously 
a  Special  Assistant  to  President  Ken- 
nedy— a  position  which  gave  him  a  keen 
understanding  of  the  overall  problem.-; 
and  responsibiUties  of  the  execuUve 
branch  of  our  Government.  Prior  to  his 
service  in  Washington.  Pred  Dutton  es- 
tablished an  enviable  record  as  an  ad- 
viser and  assistant  to  Governor  Brown 
of  California. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  observe 
Fred  Dutton's  service  while  we  were  both 
employed  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  and  since  he  has  assumed  his 
present  important  task  in  the  SUte  De- 
partment. I  think  he  is  a  brUliant  and 
highly  able  public  official  and  a  dedi- 
cated, ideally  motivated  citizen. 

His  article  on  the  difficult  problems  of 
foreign  policy  as  they  relate  to  Congress 
and  the  State  Department  is  well  worth 
reading  by  the  Members  of  Congress.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Cold  Wab  BrrwnN  th«  Hn.L  and 
FoGCT  Bottom 
(By  Frederick  Q.  Dutton) 
Washington.— Whatever  the  shifting  out- 
look  In  the   rest  of  the  world,  one  area  of 
chronic  tension  and  even  occasional  guer- 
rilla warfare  Is  the  2-mlle  gap  In  Washing- 
ton between  the  Hill  and  Foggy  Bottom- 
between  Congress  and  the  State  Department. 
In   the   gamut   of   American    Government 
probably    no    greater    antagonism   has   been 
generated  over  the  years  than  that  between 
the  legislative  branch  and  the  Nation's  for- 
eign policy  apparatus.    The  wrangling  could 
be  dismissed  as  Just  more  governmental  in- 
fighting If  it  did  not  involve  some  of  the 
most  critical  and  complex  Issues  facing  this 
country. 

The  view  from  Capitol  Hill  Is  reflected  In 
almost  any  dally  Issue  of  the  Concrx&sionai, 
Record.  Thus,  on  one  typical  day  this  year: 
An  Ohio  Congressman  called  for  "a  thorough 
fumigation  of  the  State  Department";  a  Mis- 
sissippi Senator  held  forth  on  an  Investiga- 
tion of  present  Cuban  policies;  a  New  Jersey 
Representative  charged  this  country's  role  In 
the  Congo  was  "a  sorry  mess";  a  Wyoming 
Senator  claimed  he  saw  Indications  of  a 
secret  agreement  with  Khrushchev;  and  a 
California  Representative  claimed  that  dic- 
ing 5  years  of  negotiation  the  United  States 
"has  been  steadily  losing  Its  nuclear  shirt." 
Over  a  dozen  others  spoke  out  with  counsel 
or  criticism  aimed  at  the  State  Department. 
The  view  of  the  legislative  branch  among 
many  foreign  affairs  specUllsts.  on  the  other 
hand,  was  siunmed  up  years  ago  in  Henry 
Adams'  comment:  "The  Secretary  of  State 
exists  only  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a 
world  which  Congress  would  rather  ignore^" 
Or  as  a  Secretary  of  State  once  wrote.  "We 
are  so  handicapped  by  the  Senate  and  House 
that  there  Is  nothing  more  to  do  but  follow  a 
policy  of  makeshifts  and  half  measures." 

With  such  sharply  contrasting  attitudes 
between  the  Hill  and  Foggy  Bottom,  it  1« 
little  wonder  that  misunderstandings  and 
even  occasional  conflicts  break  out.  "The 
miracle  of  the  day."  Secretary  Rusk  has  ob- 
served, "Is  that  we  have  moved  In  concert  as 
well  as  we  have." 

As  with  nations,  much  of  the  real  cause 
of  the  trouble  has  long  since  been  obscured 
by  semantics  and  stereotypes  Injected  Into 
problems  In  which  they  are  irrelevant  ana 
Invoked  mostly  to  vent  frxistratlons.     Thus 
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congressional  complaints  about  world  affairs 
are  often  dUmlssed  by  foreign-policy  ex- 
perts— in  the  press  as  well  as  in  Govern- 
ment— as  "uninformed."  "opportunist,"  and 
"special  Interest  motivated."  The  State  De- 
partment Is  recurrently  assaUed  as  "weak 
kneed."  "the  victim  of  a  plot."  "the  dupe  of 
foreigners."  and  with  other  more  lurid 
charges  as  old  as  politics. 

So  far  neither  side  has  given  much  recog- 
nition to  the  fKJSslblllty  that  the  other  may 
be  only  trying  to  meet  its  functional  re- 
sponsibility— Congress  to  represent  the 
diverse  views  and  interests  that  make  up  our 
national  society;  the  State  Depcu-tment  to 
see  that  the  hard  complex  facts  and  alterna- 
tives of  policy  concerning  the  rest  of  the 
world  are  fully  considered  in  the  ultimate 
decisions  of  the  Government. 

Increasingly,  the  main  business  of  Wash- 
ington Is  to  reconcile  this  country's  domestic 
and  international  interests.  Since  the  rela- 
tionship between  Congress  and  the  State 
Department  is  intimately  Involved  in  that 
business,  there  Is  serious  need  to  dispel  the 
encumbering  nonsense. 

The  dlfflcultles  between  the  legislative 
branch  and  foreign -policy  apparatus  stem 
primarily  from  the  fact  that  they  are  sharply 
different  creatures.  The  State  Department 
is  analjrtical,  tentative  and  cvunbersome  as  It 
digests  vast  detail  from  far  sources  and 
cautiously  gropes  for  the  real  meaning  of 
what  is  happening  In  the  world.  A  friendly 
but  exasperated  Senator  recently  described 
State  as  "rational,  maybe.  Iffy  at  best."  Its 
recommendations  often  recognize  that  only 
part  of  a  problem  can  be  Influenced,  and  de- 
cisions are  sometimes  deliberately  left  im- 
plicit. 

Congress,  regularly  faced  with  reelection. 
Is  assertive,  often  glandular.  In  Its  approach 
to  the  world.  If  one  views  the  untidy 
legislative  process  of  Interrogation  and  ad- 
vocacy as  an  effort  to  reach  a  consensus 
rather  than  sts  executive  decisionmaking  amd 
recognizes  that  Congress  can  really  affect 
the  President's  hold  on  foreign  affairs  only 
If  wide  support  is  enlisted,  then  what  some- 
times seems  erratic  or  even  perverse  behavior 
may  actually  contain  a  creatlveness.  vigor 
and  inclslveness  often  undernourished  in  the 
foreign-policy  apparatus. 

In  addition  to  the  inherent  differences, 
international  developments  since  World  War 
n — including  farflung  security  demands 
and  the  growing  Interdependence  of  the 
world — have  widened  and  complicated  con- 
tacts between  the  two.  making  a  tolerable 
acconunodatlon  between  them  vastly  more 
difficult. 

More  directly,  the  legislative  branch  has 
been  Injected  Into  broad  and  continuing 
International  policies  through  Its  control  of 
the  purse  strings.  Global  efforts  since  World 
War  n  have  relied  on  larger  and  larger  appro- 
priations for  economic  assistance,  for  military 
support  and  even  for  the  State  Department 
Itself. 

The  principal  foreign-policy  legislation  be- 
fore the  current  session  of  Congress,  the 
forelgn-ald  bill,  highlights  the  tugging  and 
hauling  going  on  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  over  their  respective  In- 
fluence— a  struggle  between  the  constitu- 
tional authority  over  foreign  affairs  and  that 
over  appropriations — where  this  country's 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  globe  are 
concerned. 

On  Immediate  llfe-and-death  decisions,  the 
Chief  Executive  unquestionably  holds  the 
initiative.  In  circumstances  such  as  the 
Cuban  crisis  last  October  and  the  Korean 
action  In  1950.  the  President  can  and  did 
determine  the  Nation's  course  without  hav- 
ing to  consult  with  Congress  in  advance  of 
his  decision. 

But  In  the  longer-range  programs  through 
which  the  United  States  can  most  consist- 
ently influence  rather  than  Just  react  to 
world    developments,    the    two    branches   of 


Government  still  seem  too  often  to  be  wres- 
tUng  for  control.  Recent  comments  by  Mal- 
colm Moos,  Richard  Neustadt,  and  others 
about  "the  shift  of  great  decisions  to  the 
executive  oflloes  and  out  of  the  parliamentary 
chamber-  really  apply  more  to  pushbutton 
than  long-haul  problems. 

The  extent  to  which  legislators  court  posi- 
tive influence  Is  reflected  not  only  in  their 
recurring  forays  into  the  Cuban  problem,  but 
also  in  the  influenUal  role  Congress  has 
played  In  this  country's  China  p>ollcy  for  the 
last  decade  and  a  half. 

The  limits  of  legislative  and  executive 
reach  In  this  field  are  Indicated  In  Senator 
F^ilbrlght's  conunent  that  "Congress  has 
neither  the  authority  nor  the  means  to  con- 
duct American  foreign  policy,  but  It  has 
ample  power  to  implement,  modify  or  thwart 
executive  proposals." 

The  increasing  attention  of  the  legislative 
branch  to  International  affairs  Is  reflected 
quantitatively  In  the  growing  volume  of  con- 
gressional correspondence  with  the  State  De- 
partment. ThMS,  the  number  of  letters  from 
Senators  and  Congressmen  on  policy  ques- 
tions (wholly  apart  from  passport  inquiries 
and  similar  matters)  has  risen  from  about 
7,600  In  1958  to  11,200  In  1960,  to  18,600  in 
1962.  The  trend  this  year  indicates  the  vol- 
ume will  reach  at  least  23.000. 

Likewise,  the  range  of  congressional  com- 
mittees taking  up  matters  Involving  the  State 
Department  has  steadily  expanded  beyond 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  and  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committees.  The  number  of 
formal  appearances  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
before  congressional  committees  now  ranges 
between  25  to  35  a  year.  Last  year,  hearings 
Involving  other  State  Department  ofllcials 
rose  to  an  alltlme  high — over  220.  The  vol- 
ume of  Informal  briefings  and  other  con- 
gressional contacts  with  foreign  policy  ex- 
perts is  also  growing. 

Potentially,  the  development  that  could 
most  significantly  affect  relations  between 
the  Hill  and  Foggy  Bottom  Is  not  direct  gov- 
ernmental activities  but  the  rapid  Interna- 
tionalizing of  American  politics.  Not  only 
presidential  but  congressional  campaigns  are 
focusing  more  and  more  on  events  abroad 
and  this  country's  part  in  them. 

While  individual  Senators  and  Congress- 
men striiggle  In  their  own  behalf  for  a  few 
Inches  of  press  coverage  or  30  seconds  of  TV 
or  radio  exposure,  their  constituents  are  con- 
stantly bombarded  with  what  Is  happening 
in  the  world  and.  by  Implication,  how 
Americans  should  be  concerned  about  It. 
Where  public  attention  thus  leads,  elected 
officials  are  usually  not  far  behind. 

At  the  poU-taking  level.  Gallup  has  re- 
ported for  years  that  the  overriding  preoccu- 
pation of  most  voters  is  the  international 
situation.  In  last  year's  congressional  cam- 
paign, for  example,  even  before  the  Cuban 
crisis,  he  foxind  that  55  percent  of  those  siir- 
veyed  considered  war,  peace,  and  interna- 
tional tensions  to  be  the  issues  of  greatest 
concern. 

Far  behind  were  the  11  percent  reported 
to  be  most  disturbed  by  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  taxes,  the  seven  percent  most  deeply 
concerned  by  unemployment,  and  the  six 
percent  then  most  alarmed  by  racial 
problems. 

In  1962,  one  of  the  country's  most  durable 
political  figiu-es.  Senator  Evesztt  McKinlkt 
DiBKSKN.  of  Illinois,  was  reported  by  the 
press  to  have  "opened  his  campaign  for  re- 
election last  week  with  the  loud  pedal  down 
on  the  theme  that  his  role  as  Senate  mi- 
nority leader  has  armed  him  with  a  deep 
knowledge  of  foreign  affairs.  •  *  *  He  spoke 
of  trips  he  had  made  to  see  foreign  coun- 
tries at  first  hand.  He  asserted  that  Laos 
was  'the  corridor  to  control  of  all  of  the  Far 
East.'  and  said  that  if  Laos  fell  to  the  Oom- 
munlsts.  so  In  time  would  Japan.  Taiwan, 
and  the  Philipptnes." 
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Although  many  in  the  Capitol  still  look 
at  foreign  policy  as  though  it  were  an  alien 
plague  and  contend  that  post  ofl&ces  and 
otho-  Federal  projects  remain  their  districts' 
abiding  Interest,  newspaper  reports  on  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  trip  to  South  Dakota  last 
Bununer  to  dedicate  the  Oahe  Dam  are  worth 
noting.  They  observed  that  the  biggest 
crowd  response  came  not  when  he  referred  to 
what  the  project  would  do  for  the  prairie 
country  along  the  Missouri  River,  but  when 
he  referred  to  far  larger  Russian  exploits 
and  said  he  did  not  want  to  see  the  United 
States  second  to  the  Soviets  in  space,  hydro- 
electric projects  or  anything  else. 

All  these  developnaents  suggest  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  concern  themselves 
more  and  more  with  the  international  scene. 
In  view  of  this.  It  is  essential  not  only  that 
any  partisan  differences  over  foreign  policy 
be  moderated,  but  that  executive-legislative 
frictions  be  eased  as  well. 

For  better  or  worse  and  notwithstanding 
the  recent  suggestion  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
that  the  President  be  given  significantly  en- 
hanced authority  over  international  affairs, 
no  organic  change  is  likely  to  come  soon 
In  the  present  separation  and  sharing  of  the 
principal  governmental  powers  affecting  for- 
eign policy.  The  existing  machinery  is 
going  to  have  to  be  made  to  work,  however 
much  It  sometimes  grates. 

Thus,  both  sides  need  to  face  up  to  several 
hard  facts. 

First,  many  in  the  State  Department  must 
learn  to  accept  that  Congress  has  entered  into 
the  world  as  never  before,  and  is  there  to  stay. 
At  the  same  time,  many  in  Congress  must 
recognize  that  explosive  international  prob- 
lems cannot  be  handled  with  the  sensa- 
tionalism or  certainty  with  which  politics 
back  home  are  sometimes  treated.  Neither 
can  the  Foreign  Searv\ce  be  used  as  a  fa- 
vorite poUtlcal  punching  bag  without  im- 
pairing Its  effectiveness. 

In  addition,  substantially  more  and  better 
contacts  are  needed  between  these  two  dis- 
tinct, sometimes  remote,  groups  if  the  \in- 
derlylng  attitudes  and  semantics  that  breed 
much  of  the  difficulty  are  to  b«  straightened 
out. 

In  the  last  year  a  number  of  steps  have 
been  taken  to  narrow  the  gap  between  the 
two  sides.  The  resulU  thus  far  are  mixed  at 
best. 

For  Congressmen,  we^tly  off-the-record 
briefings  are  now  held  by  key  State  Depart- 
ment officials.  (Usually  only  several  dozen 
out  of  435  Members  have  time,  or  are  Inter- 
ested enough,  to  attend.  Some  who  stay 
away  claim  they  don't  get  the  unequivocal 
answers  they  want.) 

A  substantially  Increased  number  of  back- 
ground papers  and  special  studies  of  current 
problems  are  now  sent  regularly  to  congres- 
sional offices.  ("A  snow  Job."  some  mem- 
bers snort.)  And  special  questlon-and-an- 
Ewer  sessions  have  been  organized  for  the 
administrative  assistants  to  Senators  and 
Congressmen.  ("Pure  propaganda,"  the  De- 
partment's  critics   complain.) 

Missionary  work  for  Congress  inside  the 
State  Department  includes  a  number  of  in- 
novations. Thus,  three  Members'^of  the 
Senate  discussed  Congressional  criticism  of 
the  Foreign  Service  with  over  800  career  offi- 
cers In  a  closed -door  session  last  summer. 
And  a  dally  sununary  of  foreign -policy  com- 
ments tn  the  CONGxxsaioNAL  Rwxmid  is  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  department  and 
to  poets  abroad. 

The  training  of  Junior  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers now  includes  a  2 -week  apprenticeship  in 
a  congressional  office.  And  all  career  officers 
going  to  or  returning  from  overseas  are  be- 
ing iirged  not  only  to  go  and  see  their  Con- 
gressmen but  to  go  home  and  see  the  people 
there  Instead  of  Just  coming  back  to  Wash- 
ington whUe  on  leave  in  this  country. 
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Tt  more  Is  needed,  however,  than  atten- 
tion to  underlying  attitudes.  The  channel* 
for  iubetantlve  commimlcatlon  need  to  be 
improved  eo  that  the  ln»l«tent  critical  faculty 
of  Con«r«e  can  be  focueed  bettw.  and  the 
executive  branch  can  have  broader  impact 
in  making  its  case  on  the  Hill.  Senator 
HcvsBT  HuMPHaKTi  propoeal  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  Bhould  regularly  be  invited 
for  a  question  period  before  the  full  mem- 
bership of  each  House  Is  not  new.  But  It 
recognizes  the  major  communications  prob- 
lem that  must  be  solved 

Even  with  improvements,  however.  It  has 
to  be  recognised  that  the  difficulties  between 
Congrees  and  the  State  Department  wUl 
never  disappear  completely.  The  basic  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  make  a  consider- 
able amount  of  contention  inevitable. 

As  Is  so  often  the  case  with  foreign  policy 
perhaps  the  beet  that  can  be  asked  U  that 
the  frictions  be  kept  within  reasonable 
limits — and  that  wlU  have  to  be  worked  out 
day  by  day.  problem  by  problem,  in  the  way 
the  world's  troublee  must  be  attended  to. 

Finally,  the  interplay  between  Congress 
and  the  foreign-policy  apparatus  cannot  be 
looked  at  alone  but  must  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  far  broader  question  that  Walter 
Llppmann  raised  at  the  start  of  this  year: 
"How  can  democratic  government,  which 
was  conceived  and  established  In  a  very  dif- 
ferent era  from  this  one,  be  made  fit  for  the 
crises  and  the  tempo  and  the  conflicts  of  the 
present  age?" 

This  is  not  fust  a  question  of  constitu- 
tional arrangement,  but  of  the  capacity  of 
the  American  people  to  relate  themselves 
perceptively  and  with  discretion  to  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

The  personal  and  Immediate  way  that 
many  in  Congress  look  at  this  problem  was 
Btmuned  up  recently  for  a  group  of  Foreign 
Service  officers  by  one  of  the  younger  Mem- 
bers of  the  House :  "The  question  Is  not  will 
Congress  be  responsible  on  international 
laeues — but  can  we  be,  and  get  away  with 
it?"  , 

The  remark  reflects  in  a  very  practical  way 
that  the  relationship  l>etween  Congress  andl 
the  State  Department  is  not  Just  a  matter 
of  whether  two  key  parts  of  Government  ar* 
working  together  with  reasonable  effective- 
nese.  In  the  flnal  analysis,  it  is  a  question 
of  how  weU  the  donwetlc  and  international 
attitudes  and  Interests  of  American  society 
are  reconciled  and  brought  to  bear  on  the 
many  tasks  and  oppcvtiinitles  that  face  us 
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have  enriched  American  life  with  their 
language,  music,  and  colorful  custwns. 
On  the  anniversary  of  Mexican  Inde- 
pendence, our  American  citizen*  of  Mexi- 
can cultural  heritage  take  pride  in  the 
achievements  of  their  forefathers. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  occasion,  I  am 
proud  to  extend  my  very  good  wishes  to 
our  Mexican  friends  south  of  the  border 
and  to  join  with  all  American  citizens 
of  Mexican  background  In  celebrating 
this  joyful  day. 


MEXICAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  16th  of 
September  is  traditionally  celebrated  by 
our  Mexican  brothers  as  Independence 
I>ay.  Once  again  this  year,  Joyful  cele- 
brations will  commemorate  the  heroic 
struggle  of  the  Mexican  people  for  taj 
dependence  and  mastery  of  their  destlnn 
For  10  years,  the  Mexican  people  fought 
foreign  dominaUon  armed  with  little 
mjre  than  their  courage,  fortitude,  an« 
determination.  But  their  victory  was 
worth  it:  freedom  and  independence. 

Today  Mexico  is  Indeed  free,  lnde«- 
pendent— a  democratic  nation  rapidly 
progressing  to  achieve  economic  justice 
for  all  her  citizens,  to  make  available 
education  and  opportimity  to  the  most 
remote  village  and  to  achieve  a  modem 
technology  amid  her  rich  ancient  cul^ 
ture. 

We  have  in  our  country  many  thoui- 
sands  of  citizens  of  Mexican  background. 
Certainly  we  in  Michigan  are  proud  and 
strengthened  by  the  presence  of  manjr 
substantial  citizens  whose  heritage  Is 
Mexican.      These    industrious    citizens 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  BIENNIAL 
CONVENTION,  CENTRAL  STATES 
REGION.  INTERNATIONAL  BROTH- 
ERHOOD OF  TEAMSTERS,  CHI- 
CAGO, ILL. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, September  15,  1963.  I  deUvered  an 
address  before  the  biennial  convention, 
Central  States  region  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Teamsters.  In 
the  main.  I  explained  several  bills  that 
I  have  introduced  In  the  Senate  involving 
the  bonding  provisions  of  the  Landrum- 
Grifflth  law  and  proposal  for  amending 
our  Federal  code  of  criminal  procedure. 
I  ask  unanimous  coiisent  that  my 
speech  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Remakxs  or  Senator  Watni  Morse,  of  Ore- 
gon BiiNNiAi-  Convention,  Central  States 
Region,  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  Chicago,  III.,  September  15. 
1963 

In  these  brief  remarks,  I  want  to  cover 
several  legUlatlve  issues  that  are,  or  should 
be,  of  interest  to  all  Americans  concerned 
for  the  personal  liberties  of  American  clU- 
zens  and  concerned  for  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  of  labor  organizations.  Over  the 
years.  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
attention  in  the  Senate  to  the  protection 
of  personal  liberties.  It  is  a  striking  fact 
that  for  all  one  hears  these  days  about 
alleged  encroachments  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  about  alleged  loss  of  personal 
initiative,  these  complaints  are  mostly  made 
on  behalf  of  the  rights  of  property.  The 
same  people  who  make  them  have  litUe  in- 
terest or  concern  for  the  rights  of  persons 
that  so  occupied  o\ir  Pounding  Fathers  that 
they  devoted  nine  amendments  to  them  in 
the  Constitution,  calling   them  the  Bill  of 

Rights.  w    ^  .. 

On  June  27  of  this  year.  I  did  my  best  to 
call  to  public  attention  a  failure  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  protect  some  of  these  rights 
'of  person.  Because  one  of  the  "horrible 
examples,"  I  used  of  abuse  of  these  rights 
concerned  the  president  of  the  Teamsters, 
there  were  many  who  cried  that  these  were 
"HoffabUls."  _^  . 

Well,  that  kind  of  opposition  does  not  im- 
press nor  deter  me.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
major  source  of  my  research  on  them  came 
from  an  outstanding  legal  scholar  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  Prof.  PhUlp  B.  Kur- 
land  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Law 
School.  Professor  Kurland  was  at  work  In 
the  field  of  legal  procedvire  long  before  the 
cases  involving  Jimmy  Hoffa  came  along.  But 
had  Mr.  Hoffa  never  been  bom,  the  same 
Issues  and  the  same  threat  to  the  personal, 
procedtiral  rlghU  of  American  cltteena  who 
become  Involved  in  Federal  criminal  pro- 
ceedings would  still  exist. 

The  first  of  the  bUls  I  Introduced  on  June 
27  provides  that  no  prosecutor,  no  defendant, 
and  no  attorney  or  spokecman  for  a  defend- 
ant shall   publish   Information   not  already 


filed  with  the  court  that  might  affect  the 
outcome  of  a  pending  criminal  proceedings. 
To  do  so  would,  under  my  bill,  subject  such 
individual  to  action  for  contempt  of  court. 

We  all  know  how  common  is  the  practice 
of  "trial  by  newspaper."  We  all  know  that 
crime  news  attempts  to  associate  or  Identify 
at  least  one  suspect  with  every  major  crime 
reported.  Legal  scholars  for  years  have  docu- 
mented the  cases  where  newspapers  have  as- 
sumed the  guilt  of  a  person  and  have  com- 
municated that  assumption  to  their  readers, 
only  to  have  the  Jury  or  the  Judge  acquit  the 
accused  when  all  the  evidence  comes  In.  We 
shall  never  know  how  many  more  people 
have  been  convicted,  rather  than  acquitted, 
because  of  prejudices  created  by  press  state- 
ments that  could  not  be  overcome  by  evi- 
dence. 

That  Is  not  the  kind  of  trial  the  Constitu- 
tion seeks  to  guarantee.  That  Is  not  a  trial 
by  an  Impartial  Jury  which  the  sixth  amend- 
ment prescribes  for  Federal  criminal  prosecu- 
tions. 

One  police  reporter  for  a  leading  Washing- 
ton   newspaper   called   my   office   and    later 
wrote  an  article  about  this  propoeal    claim- 
ing that  It  Infringed  upon  freedom  of  the 
press.    As  I  pointed  out  In  my  Senate  speech, 
the  courts  have  often  held  that  freedom  of 
the  press  prevents  measures  from  being  taken 
that  would   assure  an  Impartial  trial.     But 
my  bill  does  not  even  Infringe  on  what  Is 
printed:    It    only    limits    when    it    may    be 
printed.     The   reporter   who  objected   to  it 
was  not  satisfied  by  the  fact  that  once  a  trial 
Is  over,  anything  could  be  written  about  It. 
It  was  his  case  that  part  of  freedom  of  the 
press  Includes  the  right  to  file  a  story  tonight, 
before  a  competitor  files  it  the  next  morning. 
In  my  opinion,  that  is  not  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  it  has  no  right  to  precedence  over 
the  constitutional  rights  that  are  supposed 
to  surround  criminal  proceedings.    For  pros- 
ecutors to  send  out  and  have  published  the 
kind  of  material  the  Justice  Etepartment  has 
put  out  prior  to  the  Hoffa  trials.  Is  not  even 
an  issue  of  freedom  of  the  press.     It  Is  simply 
an  effort  to  influence  opinion  before  the  case 
Is  brought  to  trial.     Such  practices  do  not 
belong  in  our  Judicial  system. 

The  second  bill  I  Introduced  was  designed 
to  carry  out  another  pledge  of  the  sixth 
amendment,  namely,  that  the  accused  shall 
have  a  speedy  trial.  What  is  "speedy"  may 
be  a  matter  of  opinion.  But  when  many 
of  oiu-  SUtes  have  undertaken  to  specify 
and  define  "speedy  trial"  It  seems  to  me  that 
some  standards  for  Federal  prosecutions  are 
possible,  too. 
This  bill  would  provide  that — 
First.  An  indictment  or  complaint  shall 
be  dismissed,  even  where  the  statute  of  lim- 
itations has  not  run,  if  there  has  been  un- 
necessary delay  in  making  the  presentment 
or  filing  the  information; 

Second.  Where  the  Department  of  Justice 
files  a  dismissal  of  an  indictment,  except 
where  the  defendant  consents,  it  shall  serve 
as  a  bar  to  subsequent  prosecution; 

Third.  Where  more  than  one  indictment  is 
involved,  the  person  shall  be  brought  to  trial 
on  the  indictments  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  returned.  When  a  case  goes  to 
trial  on  an  indictment,  the  court  in  which 
earlier  IndlctmenU  are  pending  against  the 
same  defendant  shall  dismiss  the  earlier  in- 
dictments with  the  effect  of  a  Judgment  of 
not  guilty: 

Fourth.  The  defendant  shall  be  tried  on 
an  indictment  no  later  than  9  months  after 
the  indictment  was  filed,  except  that  the 
court  may  extend  the  time  on  a  showing  oi 
good  cause;  and 

Fifth.  A  defendant  who  has  been  found 
guilty  shall  be  sentenced  no  later  than  60 
days  after  Judgment. 

It  is  alleged  by  counsel  for  the  Teamsters 
that  some  of  Mr.  Hoffa's  difficulties  have  been 
characterized  by  untold  delays,  of  a  harrass- 
ing  nature.     The  Tampa  case  has  been  going 
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on  for  an  extended  period,  with  the  result 
that  four  witnesses  and  a  codefendant  in 
that  case  are  now  deceased. 

This  bill  would  effectuate  the  defendant's 
right  under  the  sixth  amendment  to  a  speedy 
trial. 

Prosecuting  authorities  of  the  United 
States  have  frequently  abused  the  rights  of 
a  defendant  to  a  speedy  trial,  although  that 
right  Is  purportedly  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  The  States 
have,  by  experience,  demonstrated  that  this 
right,  if  It  Is  to  be  meaningful,  must  be  en- 
forced by  legislative  as  well  as  Judicial 
action.  The  proposed  legislation  benefits 
from  the  examples  set  by  the  States  In  this 
area  and  is  the  more  necessary  because  the 
Federal  courts  have  been  less  diligent  than 
those  of  the  States  in  enforcing  this  right. 

Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter's  opinion  in  Ward 
V.  United  States,  declared : 

"Nothing  has  disturbed  me  more  diu-lng 
my  years  on  the  Court  than  the  tlmespan,  in 
so  many  cases  that  come  here,  between  the 
date  of  an  indictment  and  the  final  appel- 
late disposition  of  a  conviction.  Such  un- 
toward delays  seem  to  me  inimical  to  the 
fair  and  effective  administration  of  the 
criminal  law.  •  •  •  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
criticism  of  any  person.  Judge  or  court  for 
what  is  a  good  Illustration  of  the  general 
leaden-footedness  of  criminal  prosecutions. 
The  fault  lies  with  the  habit  of  acquiescence 
In  what  I  deem  to  be  a  reprehensible  sys- 
tem." 

It  was  the  scandalous  delays  of  such  a  rep- 
rehensible system  that  the  sixth  amend- 
ment was  Intended  to  avoid,  but  in  fact  this 
provision  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  has  never 
been  adequately  effectuated  by  the  national 
courts  or  the  National  Legislature. 

Despite  the  constitutional  provisions,  for  a 
long  period  of  our  history  there  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  a  conflict  over  the  ques- 
tion of  power  in  the  Federal  courts  to  use 
the  only  sanction  that  is  meaningful  to  pre- 
clude abuse  of  the  defendant's  right  to  a 
speedy  trial :  dismissal  of  the  charge.  As  the 
court  said  in  the  leading  case  of  Frankel  v. 
Woodrough.  7  F.  2d  796.  798  (C.A.  8th  1925)  : 

"The  constitutions  of  most  of  the  States 
have  provisions  similar  to  the  sixth  amend- 
ment, and  many  of  the  States  have  statutory 
definitions  of  the  time  <m"  number  of  court 
terms  within  which  criminal  accusations 
must  be  tried.  Such  statutes  provide  usually 
for  the  discharge  of  accused  unless  the  trial  Is 
within  the  limits  so  defined.  The  United 
States  has  no  such  statutory  provisions,  and 
we  think  an  accused  would  not  be  entitled  to 
a  discharge  even  though  he  were  denied  a 
speedy  trial  within  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution. His  right  and  only  remedy  would 
be  to  apply  to  the  proper  appellate  court  for 
a  writ  of  mandamus  to  compel  trial." 

There  were  contrary  indications  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  power  of  discharge.  For  ex- 
ample, Ex  parte  Altman,  34  F.  Supp.  106,  108 
(8.D.  Calif.  1940),  the  court  said: 

"It  Is  not  questioned  that  the  court,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  Jurisdiction,  has  the  Inherent 
power  to  order  a  dismissal  for  failure  to 
prosecute.  •  •  •  We  can  conceive  the  anar- 
chy which  would  result  if  the  power  to  ter- 
minate a  criminal  proceeding  for  want  of 
prosecution  did  not  exist.  Defendants  might 
have  prosecutions  hang  over  their  heads,  like 
the  sword  of  Damocles,  for  years,  without  an 
effort  being  made  to  bring  them  to  trial.  And 
yet,  if  the  prosecutor  should  refuse  to  try 
them,  and  the  court  acquiesce,  they  would  be 
at  his  mercy.  The  constitutional  guarantee 
of  speedy  trial  •  •  •  would  be  brought  to 
nought,  if,  when  the  court  set  a  cause  for 
trial  and  the  prosecutor  was  not  prepared  to 
proceed,  the  court  were  powerless  to  dismiss 
it  for  failure  to  proceed  diligently." 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  set  such  time 
Hmlts  as  are  set  in  various  State  statutes,  to 
make  them  applicable  to  Federal  prosecu- 
tions; and  further  to  provide  that  If  the  Fed- 


eral prosecutors  did  not  comply  with  such 
time  limits,  the  cases  would  be  automatically 
dismissed. 

It  is  true  that  in  1944.  the  "Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure,"  rule  48,  made  espliclt 
the  power  of  the  district  court  to  dismiss  for 
want  of  prosecution.  And  there  have  been  a 
few  Instances  where  this  discretion  has  been 
exercised  in  favor  of  the  defendant.  How- 
ever, the  discretionary  power  in  the  courts  Is 
obviously  Inadequate  as  a  reading  of  the  an- 
notations to  rule  48(d)  readily  make  appar- 
ent. Two  examples  demonstrate  the  ineffec- 
tiveness of  the  rule.  In  United  States  v.  Van 
Allen,  1961,  dismissal  was  denied  under  the 
rule  although  the  indictment  was  not  filed 
imtil  the  very  end  of  the  period  of  limitations 
and  then  6  years  elapsed  without  the  case 
being  brought  to  trial. 

In  Harlow  v.  United  States,  1962,  the  in- 
dictment was  not  filed  until  4  years  after 
the  alleged  criminal  act  occurred  and  2  years 
later  the  case  still  liad  not  been  brought  to 
trial.  A  Federal  court  dismissed  the  case 
where  there  was  a  delay  of  8  years  after  the 
indictment  was  returned.  But  where  the 
delay  was  only  7  years,  all  that  the  court  was 
prepared  to  do  was  to  set  the  case  for  imme- 
diate trial.  Certainly  the  Federal  courts 
have  thus  given  a  strange  meaning  to  the 
constitutional  requirement  of  a  speedy  trial. 

Two  other  measures  I  have  Introduced  in 
the  88th  Congress  will  also  be  of  interest  to 
your  membership,  and  to  all  labor  organiza- 
tions. They  seek  to  revise  the  bonding  pro- 
vision of  the  Infamous  Landrimi-Grlffln  Act 
of  1959.  It  win  be  remembered  that  the 
1959  act  requires  an  individual  bond  "for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  duties."  In  my  speech 
against  that  biU  in  the  faU  of  1959,  I  said  of 
the  founding  provision:  "Individual  bonding 
would  not  provide  any  greater  protection  to 
union  funds.  The  same  losses  would  be 
covered,  if  there  were  any  losses.  But  we 
have  an  implication  here  of  suspicion — that 
we  must  have  some  special  safeguard  with 
regard  to  a  union  officer,  which  is  not  re- 
quired in  the  case  of  a  bank  president  or  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  some 
corporation.  They  are  privileged  to  use 
position  schedule  bonding.  I  do  not  know 
why  we  single  out  labor  unions  and  say,  'Tou 
must  have  individual  bonding.'  " 

Of  course,  the  bonding  required  of  union 
officers  was  also  far  more  expensive.  The 
bond  previously  used  had  been  honesty 
bonds,  providing  protection  against  loss  by 
reason  of  acts  of  fraud  or  dishonesty.  Surety 
companies  were  required  to  develop  a  rate 
structure  for  the  new  bond  without  having 
experience  to  guide  them.  The  rates  were 
extremely  high  for  the  first  year  and  have 
been  reduced  periodically  since. 

Just  14  months  ago  the  Congress  enacted 
the  1962  amendments  to  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  which  provided 
for  the  bonding  of  the  administrators,  of- 
ficers, and  employees  of  employee  welfare 
benefit  plans  and  of  employee  pension  plans. 
The  two  laws  overlap.  A  sizable  number  of 
the  plans  subject  to  bonding  under  Lan- 
drum-Grlffln  were  covered  by  the  newly  en- 
acted bonding  provisions  of  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act.  However,  by 
this  time  we  had  learned  o\ar  lesson.  The 
new  bonding  provisions  in  the  1962  bill  re- 
quired an  honesty  bond,  providing  protec- 
tion against  loss  by  reason  of  acts  of  fraud 
or  dishonesty. 

The  1962  law  also  provided  that  its  provi- 
sions would  supersede  the  Landrum-Oriffln 
provisions  to  the  extent  that  the  two  over- 
lapped. 

I  think  it  is  long  past  time  to  strike  the 
remaining  application  of  the  1959  bonding 
provision,  and  that  is  what  one  of  my  bills 
vnnild  do.  It  woxild  make  the  Landrum- 
Qrlffin  law  conform  to  the  1962  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act,  insofar  as 
bonding  requirements  are  concerned. 


The  second  of  my  bonding  amendments 
would  remove  the  rigid  and  inflexible  pro- 
vision which  enables  the  bonding  companies 
to  decide  whether  an  ofllcer  or  employee  of 
a  union  may  function.  The  language  of  the 
Landriim-OriiBn  Act  means  that  arbitrary 
refusal  of  any  bonding  company  to  issue 
bonds  would  result  in  an  absolute  disquali- 
fication of  all  \inion  officers  or  employees  and 
would  have  the  effect  of  paralyzing  the 
tmlon. 

Again,  the  1962  law  was  fiexlble  in  this  re- 
spect. The  Secretary  of  Labor  was  given  au- 
thority to  exempt  any  plan  from  the  bond- 
ing reqviirement  If  he  found  that  other  bond- 
ing arrangements  would  provide  adequate 
protection  of  the  beneficiaries  and  partici- 
pants. So  I  have  proposed  to  amend  Lan- 
drum -Griffin  by  adding  this  same  language 
from  the  1962  law. 

Now  all  these  measures  are  pending  In 
Senate  coounittees.  The  first  two  are  In  the 
Judiciary  Conunlttee,  the  second  two  in  the 
Labor  Committee.  I  do  not  expect  that  any 
action  can  be  taken  on  them  this  year,  be- 
cause Congress  has  done  so  little  that  its 
whole  normal  yearly  workload  is  still  piled 
up  ahead  of  it.  In  19  years  In  the  Senate,  I 
have  never  known  a  session  that  has  done  so 
little  as  this  one.  And  the  big  roadblock — 
civil  rights — is  still  ahead  of  us.  The  Ju- 
diciary Committee  in  particular  does  little 
but  drag  out  hearings  on  civil  rights  mecis- 
ures  when  enactment  of  a  civil  rights  bill 
seems  imminent. 

But  my  bills  will  also  be  pending  next 
year.  If  any  action  is  to  be  taken  on  them, 
there  will  have  to  be  a  good  deal  of  interest 
expressed  among  all  of  American  labor.  The 
legislation  is  there.  Now  it  needs  support 
and  backing  from  all  the  unions  It  affects. 

Finally,  I  want  to  comment  on  the  most 
recent  labor  legislatlos  on  which  Congress 
has  acted,  the  railway  arbitration  law.  As 
many  of  you  know,  I  believe  that  the  first 
plan  proposed  by  President  Kennedy  to  sub- 
mit the  work  rules  issue  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee  was  a  sound  one.  It 
followed  a  procedure  already  in  effect  and 
long  supported  by  the  railroad  brotherhoods, 
which  is  that  where  railroad  mergers  occur 
that  affect  Jobs,  the  ICC  shall  determine  the 
rearrangement  of  Jobs.  It  does  so  subject  to 
all  the  rules  of  procedure  that  govern  all 
proceedings   of   the  regulatory   agencies. 

Instead,  and  mistakenly,  I  think,  the  rail- 
road brotherhoods  flatly  rejected  the  appli- 
cation of  this  established  means  of  handling 
Job  security  in  the  railroad  industry.  It  re- 
jected this  means  of  settlement,  Just  as  It 
rejected  voluntary  arbitration  as  a  means  of 
settlement. 

To  me  it  is  a  shocking  fact  that  what  the 
railroad  brotherhoods  did  give  their  stamp 
of  approval  to  was  pure  and  unadulterated 
compulsory  arbitration,  ^elr  formal  ob- 
jections to  the  bill  reported  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  were  mere  window 
dressing.  Before  the  bill  was  ever  reported, 
the  word  was  out  that  this  was  the  solution 
that  was  acceptable  to  the  unions.  It  was 
also  understood  that  the  brotherhoods  were 
behind  the  McGee  amendment  to  restrict  the 
arbitration  to  the  two  major  work  rule 
issues. 

Many  of  the  same  Members  of  Congress 
who  opposed  the  ICC  solution  because  the 
brotherhoods  did  not  want  to  go  before  the 
ICC  promptly  accepted  the  compulsory  arbi- 
tration approach,  and  they  did  so  because 
the  brotherhoods  accepted  it. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  not  only 
was  compulsory  arbitration  forced  on  rail- 
way employees  by  a  union  refusal  to  use 
voluntary  arbitration,  but  it  was  accepted 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  unions  as  preferable 
either  to  the  proceedings  of  a  regulatory 
agency  or  to  voluntary  arbitration  by  Justice 
Goldberg.  So  the  crocodile  tears  shed  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  brotherhoods  over  the  fact  that 
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out-and-out  oompulsory  arbitration  waa  ap- 
plied to  their  unlona  for  the  flrat  time  In 
the  history  of  Congreaa  should  not  mlalead 
anyone.     This  reault  waa  their  own  doing. 

It  waa  concurred  In,  too.  by  much  of  orga- 
nized labor.  In  my  opinion,  labor  did  a  great 
dlaaervlce  to  ItseU,  to  lU  members,  and  to. 
the  future  of  coUectlve  bargaining  by  reject- 
ing all  alternative  means  of  handling  thlai 
parUcular  dispute  which  would  have  In- 
volved volimtary  action  on  their  part.  Theyl 
Invited  Congress  to  Impose  compulsory  arbl-i 
tratJon  upon  labcff.  Let  no  one  doubt  that 
Congress  will  not  need  that  kind  of  Invita- 
tion nert  time.  The  press  and  the  Nation 
knew  a  precedent  when  they  saw  It,  and  thi^ 
settlement  has  already  been  entered  on  man;^ 
books  as  the  way  to  handle  any  future  dU 
put*  that  may  so  much  as  threaten  an 
substantial  portion  of  the  economy. 

I  am  as  proud  of  my  vote  against  this  bll 
as  I  am  of  my  votes  against  Taft-Hartley  and 
Landrum-Orlffln.  This  arbitration  Is  un-. 
necessary  and  unwise.  Since  It  was  preferred 
by  labor  to  any  other  proposal,  however.  th# 
country  and  the  Congress  know  that  labor's 
opposition  to  compulsory  arbitration  Is  not 
even  skin  deep  and  It  will  be  even  easier  tO 
use  next  time  than  it  was  this  time.  I 


NOTICE  OP  SHOWING  OF  FILM 
ENTITLED  "TROUBLED  WATERS" 
Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  re* 
ports  and  studies  issued  by  our  Senate 
committees  usually  are  replete  with  f  act$ 
and  flgtires,  but  they  seldom  get  higUi 
marks  for  engrossing  reading. 

In  an  effort  to  present  a  major  na»- 
tional  problem,  water  pollution,  to 
achieve  m»y<""""  public  attention,  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  has  de* 
parted  from  the  usual  written  report. 

Instead,  it  has  produced  in  coopera- 
tion with  several  Interested  Federal 
agencies  a  documentary  motion  pictura. 
The  film  is  enUUed  "Troubled  Waters!' 
and  is  narrated  by  Mr.  Henry  Fonda. 

On  behalf  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. I  would  like  to  extend  an  invita- 
tion to  all  Senators  and  their  staffs  to 
attend  the  first  public  showing  of  this 
film. 

It  wUl  be  presented  Friday,  Septemt- 
ber  20.  at  9:30  aJn.  and  11  ajn.,  in  thie 
Senate  auditorium,  room  G-308,  in  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it.  j 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Is  there  further  mon^- 
ing  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  theife 
further  morning  business?  If  not. 
morning  business  Is  closed.  , 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  MEMBERS  0(P 
THE  STAFF  OF  THE  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  ATOMIC  ENERGY  TO 
THE  PRIVILEaES  OF  THE  FLOC^l 
Mr.  PASTORE.    Mr.  President.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  test  ban  treaty,  Mr.  James 
B.  Ofaham  and  Mr.  Jack  Rosen,  of  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomlic 
Energy,  be  permitted  the  privileges  of 
the  floor,  in  addition  to  the  regular  stuff 
quota. 


THE  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  resumed  the  consideration  of 
Executive  M  (88th  Cong..  Ist  sess.),  the 
treaty  banning  nuclear  weapons  tests 
in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space,  and 
underwater. 

Mr.  McGOVERN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  fvirther  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  may  be 

dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
there  appears  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  a  very  fine  article  by  Mr. 
Louis  Harris,  a  noted  public  opinion  poll- 
ster. Mr.  Harris  reports  that  a  recent 
survey  of  national  sentiment  toward  the 
test  ban  treaty  reveals  that  the  treaty 
now  receives  the  unqualified  approval  of 
approximately  four  out  of  five  Ameri- 
cans. 

To  say  the  least,  these  figures  are  en- 
couraging to  those  of  us  who  favor  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty  and  I.  of  course, 
commend  the  Harris  survey  to  my  col- 
leagues. More  startling  than  the  vast 
support  given  to  the  treaty  is  the  fact 
that  the  Harris  survey  reveals  a  marked 
shift  of  opinion  during  the  past  2  months. 
Ehirlng  the  period  in  which  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  held  hearings  on 
the  treaty  and  issued  its  report  and  the 
treaty  has  been  debated  on  the  fioor,  the 
percentage  of  those  polled  favoring  the 
treaty  rose  from  a  bare  majority — 52  per- 
cent— to  the  overwhelming  81  percent 
recorded   in  September. 

I  believe  this  shift  in  opinion  is  fair 
evidence  of  the  independence  of  the 
American  people  and  a  tribute  to  the 
open  and  free  society  in  which  we  live. 
It  is  also  gratifying  to  those  of  us  in  the 
Senate  who  sometimes  feel  that  the  de- 
bate on  the  fioor  and  the  information 
produced  by  committee  hearings  go 
unnoticed  by  the  public.  I  believe  this 
poll  indicates  a  deep  public  concern  with 
the  Issues  which  it  involves  and  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  take  time  to  examine 
its  results. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Har- 
ris survey  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thi  HAaais  Subvit  :  Public  Mose  Than  4  to  1 
FOE  TaiATT,  Mant  SwrrcHiNO  to  It  Since 
July 

(By  LoulB  Harris) 

If  the  American  people  had  to  vote  In  the 
Senate  this  week  on  ratification  of  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  agreement,  they  would  vote 
better  than  4  to  1  In  approval,  according  to 
a  special  nationwide  survey  completed  thU 
past  week.    Public  fears  of  the  effect  of  fall- 


out and  radiation  from  continued  testing  and 
the  cautious  hope  that  the  agreement  marks 
a  first  step  toward  peace  contribute  heavily 
to  people's  views. 

Actually,  there  have  been  some  Interesting 
shifts  In  public  opinion  on  the  test  ban  ques- 
tion since  the  negotiations  were  begun  early 
in  July.  As  the  Senate  has  moved  closer 
to  a  decision  on  the  treaty,  there  has  been 
a  sharp  Increase  In  the  number  of  people 
who  now  give  unqualified  support  to  the  ban 
and  a  comparable  fall  off  In  the  number 
who  are  outrlghtly  opposed  or  still  have 
reservations. 

Here  are  the  ctirrent  feelings  toward  the 
treaty  among  Americans  who  expressed  their 
opinion  In  a  poll  taken  last  week — compared 
with  the  outcome  before  negotiations  began 
in  July: 

Attitudes  totDard  test  ban  agreement 


rercent 

September 

July 

TTnniia.1iflpf1  Annrov&l            .... 

81 

11 

8 

52 

Oiif^lflpfl  Annmv&l     .......**- 

29 

19 

Even  If  people  giving  only  qualified  ap- 
proval are  combined  with  those  opposed, 
there  are  only  19  percent  who  could  not  go 
along  with  ratification  of  the  agreement 
now  before  the  U.S.  Senate. 

If  the  overall  shift  has  been  decidedly  to- 
ward xmquallfled  approval  of  the  test  ban 
agreement,  then  there  are  Just  as  dramatic 
changes  In  the  reasons  that  -  lie  back  of 
people's  opinions.  When  asked  why  they 
feel  the  way  they  do,  here  Is  the  lineup  of 
the  reasons  given: 

Reasons  for  favoring  or  opposing  test    ban 
agreement 


Percent 

September 

July 

1'nniifkllflo<1  ADOTOT&l       ..    .... 

81 

62 

Out    n.l1<Ult     ..... ... 

21 
18 
15 
13 
9 

12 

\f  iidt  pnd  U*st^     . 

18 

End  risk  ol  atom  war 

Stop  world  suldde 

Step  to  world  peace 

Halt  cost  of  testing 

12 
6 
0 

4 

OiiAliflf^  annrovftl     .......... 

11 

29 

If  Russia  keeps  word 

Only  with  inspection 

If  on  our  terms 

8 
2 

1 

12 
12 

S 

Opposed - 

8 

19 

Russia  will  break  it 

Hurts  U.8.  defRnae 

4 
4 

17 
2 

In  the  2  months  of  public  discussion  of 
the  test  ban,  public  awareness  on  the  fallout 
issue  has  risen.  In  Lowell,  Mass.,  for  example, 
a  42-yeax-old  machine  tool  operator  put  it 
this  way:  "Everyone  should  agree  to  this  on 
account  of  the  fallout.  This  Is  bad  for  your 
system.  It  can  hurt  your  health."  In  Gary. 
Ind..  a  27-year-old  steel  worker  had  this  to 
say:  "It  should  cut  down  on  the  danger  to 
people's  health  " 

A  sizable  segment  of  the  public  also  sees 
the  test  ban  as  a  first  step  on  the  road  to 
petwe.  However,  most  agree  with  thU  elderly 
widow  In  Alhambra,  Calif.,  In  her  caution, 
when  she  said:  "I  grant  It  doesn't  really  do 
much,  but  It's  at  least  a  step,  a  possible  move 
for  something  better."  Or  as  a  28-year-old 
St.  Louis  accountant  put  it :  "It's  a  first  step 
In  the  relaxation  of  the  cold  war,  but  I'm 
stUl  terribly  leery  of  the  Commtmlsts." 

Much  of  the  opposition  was  summed  up 
by  a  business  executive  In  Rochester,  N.Y., 
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who  said :  "It  puts  us  at  a  military  disadvan- 
tage. V^e've  been  hoodwinked  by  the  Rust 
slans  before.  It  cuts  down  our  experimenta- 
tion for  an  antimissile  missile  weapon."  Qt, 
In  the  words  of  a  motel  owner  In  Inverneas, 
Pla.:  "It  hurts  national  defense.  We'll  keep 
our  word.    Russia  will  break  its  word." 

In  short,  In  the  view  of  a  large  majority 
of  the  American  people,  the  test-ban  treaty 
Is  considered  a  first,  cautious  step  worth  tak- 
ing, but  few  are  ready  to  believe  the  millen- 
nium of  peace  is  anywhere  In  sight. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  with- 
out reservation  of  any  kind.  The  weeks 
of  committee  hearings — the  supporting 
statements  of  our  top  Government,  scien- 
tific, military,  and  religious  leaders — the 
specific  endorsements  by  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff — all 
of  these  have  only  served  to  fortify  my 
own  longtime  convictions  as  to  the  logic 
of  the  treaty. 

The  Senate  and  the  Nation  were  fur- 
ther strengthened  in  their  support  for 
the  test  ban  by  the  unusually  eloquent 
statements  of  Senator  Mansfield,  our  be- 
loved majority  leader,  and  Senator  Dirk- 
sen,  the  respected  minority  leader,  whose 
plea  to  the  Senate  was  one  of  the  most 
moving  experiences  I  have  ever  wit- 
nessed. Senator  Pulbricht,  the  wise  and 
able  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  has  likewise  set  forth 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  an  irrefutable 
argument  for  approval  of  the  treaty. 

In  his  news  conference  of  last  "Thurs- 
day, President  Kennedy  summarized  the 
case  for  ratification  in  two  or  three  sen- 
tences, as  follows : 

This  treaty  will  enable  all  of  vis  who  In- 
habit the  earth,  our  children,  and  children's 
children,  to  breathe  easier,  free  from  the  fear 
of   nuclear   test   fallout.     It  will   cturb   the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  other  countries, 
thereby  holding  out  hope  for  a  more  peaceful 
and  stable  world. 
It  will- 
Said  the  President — 
slow   down   the   nuclear   arms   race   without 
Impairing  the  adequacy  of  this  Nation's  ar- 
senal or  security,  and  It  will  offer  a  small  but 
Important  foundation  on  which  a  world  of 
law  can  be  built. 

RADIATION    HAZAKO    OP    NTJCLKAB    TEStINO 

I  am  for  this  ban  on  atmospheric  test- 
ing first  of  all  because  I  am  worried  by 
the  danger  to  our  children,  and  to  gen- 
erations yet  unborn,  of  deaUi-dealing  ra- 
dioactive fallout. 

I  referred  a  moment  ago,  in  my  intro- 
duction of  a  bill,  to  the  birth  of  the 
quintuplets  bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fisch- 
er, in  my  home  State.  I  think  one  of  the 
greatest  gifts  I  can  offer  as  one  of  the 
elected  representatives  of  this  family  is 
to  work  in  every  possible  way  for  a  world 
where  these  children,  all  the  children  of 
South  Dakota,  indeed,  all  the  children  of 
the  earth,  can  breathe  clean  air  and  live 
free  from  the  blight  of  hatred  and  war. 

It  is  true  that  the  experts  are  not  in 
agreement  as  to  the  number  of  leukemia 
or  cancer  victims  there  may  be  if  we  do 
not  cease  polluting  the  air  with  test  ex- 
plosions. We  do  not  yet  know  for  cer- 
tain how  much  genetic  damage  may  be 
done  to  the  brains,  the  bones,  and  the 
tissue  of  the  children  of  the  future  if  the 


^nuclear  test  explosions  continue.  But 
we  do  know  that  imcontrolled  testing 
with  more  and  more  nations  joining  in 
the  nuclear  race  will  doom  thousands  of 
innocent  human  beings  to  suffering  and 
premature  death. 

Harvard's  distinguished  professor  of  bi- 
ology, Matthew  Meselson,  told  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  that 
"a  reasonable  estimate  for  the  number 
of  children  with  gross  mental  or  physical 
defects  who  will  be  bom  in  the  world  be- 
cause of  the  genetic  effects  of  fallout 
from  tests  conducted  to  date  is  about 
50.000." 

Recent  Government  surveys  have  re- 
ported radioactive  concentrations  in 
some  localities  two  or  three  times  great- 
er than  we  had  previously  believed  to 
exist. 

The  tragic  fact  is  that  we  may  not 
know  for  another  generation  or  more  the 
full  effect  of  radiation  damage  already 
caused  by  nuclear  explosions. 

The  Friday  issue  of  the  Washington 
Star  carried  an  urgent  half-page  paid 
advertisement  sponsored  by  the  noted 
physician,  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock,  and  6§ 
other  medical  doctors.  Said  Dr.  Sc>ock 
and  his  associates: 

We  believe  that  as  a  result  of  the  fallout 
from  past  tests,  at  best  a  small  percentage 
of  our  children  will  develop  cancer  or  leu- 
kemia In  the  future,  and  that  some  of  our 
children's  children  will  be  bom  with  physical 
deformities  or  mental  deficiencies.  If  test- 
ing In  the  atmosphere  continues,  the  risks 
will  increase. 

Some  persons  have  contended  that  the 
radiation  danger  is  a  minor  factor  since 
it  may  affect  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  world's  children.  But  if  one  of  those 
children,  Mr.  President,  happened  to  be 
yours  or  mine,  we  would  not  think  that 
was  a  minor  matter.  No  one  of  us 
relishes  the  thought  of  living  perma- 
nently with  the  fear  that  our  families 
might  be  drinking  contaminated  milk  or 
eating  polluted  food  or  breathing  poison- 
ous air. 

But,  Mr.  President,  you  and  I  would 
have  less  cause  to  complain  about  radia- 
tion damage  to  one  of  our  children  as  a 
result  of  nuclear  testing  than  would  a 
P8u"ent  in  Norway  or  Tunisia  or  the  Phil- 
ippines. For  we  have  a  voice  and  a  vote 
in  the  determination  of  the  nuclear 
policy  of  the  world's  mlghtest  nuclear 
power — the  first  nation  to  develop  and 
explode  a  nuclear  device.  Those  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  around  the  world 
who  are  nervously  watching  the  nuclear 
race  must  rest  their  chances  of  survival 
on  what  the  giant  powers  decide  to  do. 
Like  the  rain,  radioactive  dust  falls  alike 
on  the  just  and  the  unjust,  the  inno- 
cent and  the  guilty,  the  weak  and  the 
strong.  Little  wonder,  then,  that  some 
91  nations  have  quickly  offered  their 
signatures  to  the  treaty  now  pending 
before  the  Senate. 

In  this  morning's  Washington  Post, 
the  distinguished  columnist  Mr.  Roscoe 
Drummond  reports  the  overwhelming 
support  for  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
among  the  59  national  parliamentary 
groups  attending  the  conference  in  Bel- 
grade, our  country  being  one  of  the  coun- 
tries represented  at  the  conference.    I 


should  like  to  read  one  brief  passage  from 
this  column: 

If  there  are  any  U.S.  Senators  wavering  in 
their  opposition  to  the  nuclear  test  ban  on 
the  ground  that  It  Is  a  meaningless  gesture. 
It  Is  too  bad  that  they  are  not  In  Belgrade 
Bitting  with  the  American  congressional 
delegation  at  the  62d  conference  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  •  •  • .  To  a  man  they 
are  deeply  convinced  that  the  test  ban  treaty 
is  welcome  and  worth  while,  a  beginning 
toward  a  more  peaceful  world.  They  do  not 
look  upon  the  test  ban  as  meaningless.  They 
look  upon  It  as  a  blessing. 

One  final  phrase : 

It  Is  evident  to  every  Senator  and  Con- 
gressman attending  this  global  gathering  of 
parliamentarians  that  If  the  U.S.  Senate 
turns  Its  back  on  the  test  ban,  world  opinion 
will  turn  Its  back  on  the  United  States  In 
agony  and  disappointment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  article  by  Mr.  Drummond  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  this 
one  single  factor — the  radiation  haz- 
ard— places  a  sobering  responsibility  on 
those  who  say  that  we  will  all  be  safer 
if  the  nations  of  the  world  continue  to 
explode  their  nuclear  warheads  in  the 
air. 

Of  course,  those  who  oppose  the  treaty 
contend  that  we  must  risk  radioactive 
fallout  to  avoid  the  military  risk  involved 
in  the  limited  test  ban. 

I  think  this  argument  has  t>een  de- 
molished by  our  best  military  and  scien- 
tific authorities — to  say  nothing  of  the 
moral,  political,  and  diplomatic  issues  in- 
volved. 

We  now  have  a  clear-cut  nuclear  su- 
periority over  any  other  nation.  We 
have  enough  warheads  and  delivery  sys- 
tems right  now  to  obliterate  civilization 
even  if  we  never  test  another  bomb  or 
missile  in  the  atmosphere.  Far  from 
adding  to  our  nuclear  superiority,  con- 
tinued testing  by  ourselves  and  other 
countries  could  clear  the  way  for  our 
rivals  to  narrow  our  present  nuclear  lead. 
This  has  been  the  past  exi>erience  of  nu- 
clear testing  over  the  years. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  we 
need  to  test  in  the  atmosphere  to  develop 
a  defensive  antimissile  missile.  This 
argument  falters  at  two  points:  First,  it 
it  highly  unlikely  that  either  we  or  the 
Russians  can  develop  any  really  depend- 
able defense  against  offensive  missiles; 
second,  the  unsolved  problems  of  the 
antimissile  missile  do  not  call  for  atmos- 
pheric testing  but  relate  instead  to  tech- 
nical problems  such  as  guidance  systems 
and  the  identification  of  incoming 
missiles,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  testing  of  warheads. 

The  only  dependable  protecticm 
against  enemy  missiles  is  the  enemy's 
knowledge  that  if  he  destroys  our  coun- 
try, we  can  destroy  his  simultaneously. 
We  are  in  a  balance  of  terror  today,  and 
neither  side  has  the  slightest  need  to  ex- 
plode another  test  bomb  to  demonstrate 
its  enormous  killing  power.    The  leaders 
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oi  both  the  United  State*  and  Russia  al- 
ready know  that  a  nuclear  exchange  oX 
a  few  minutes'  duration  would  incin- 
erate most  of  the  people  in  both  nations. 
If  that  is  not  enough  to  deter  a  nuclear 
strike,  then  mankind  Is  doomed  no  mat- 
ter how  many  test  bombs  we  explode  or 
fall  to  explode. 

But  for  those  in  doubt,  we  have  the  re- 
peated assurance  of  our  President  and 
our  military  leaders  that  imderground 
testing  will  be  energetically  pushed  and 
that  we  will  be  prepared  to  resimie 
atmospheric  tests  iX  that  becomes 
necessary. 

Indeed.  Mr.  President,  the  administra- 
tion has  been  called  upon  to  give  so 
many  assurances  of  ovu:  continued  nu- 
clear efforts  after  treaty  ratification 
that  a  casual  observer  might  assume  | 
that  we  are  approving  this  treaty  so  that 
we  can  accelerate  the  arms  race  and 
beef  up  the  warmaking  facilities  of  our 
country. 

There  se«ns  to  be  a  side  of  our  nature 
which  leads  us  to  require  repeated  assur- 
ances that  we  will  continue  to  add  to  our 
capacity  to  annihilate  the  enemy  more 
thoroughly  than  he  annihilates  us. 

Some  spokesmen  have  warned  about 
the  great  danger  of  euphoria  setting  in 
if  we  cease  exploding  test  bombs  over 
the  heads  of  the  earth's  inhabitants. 
Webster  defines  "euphoria"  as  "bodily 
comfort;  a  feeling  of  well-being." 

Frankly.  Mr.  President,  I  think  there 
is  less  danger  to  the  world  from  this 
dread  disease,  "euphoria,"  with  its  symp- 
toms of  "bodily  comfort"  and  "a  feeling 
of  well-being"  than  from  polluting  the 
air  with  radiation  and  accelerating  the 
nuclear  race. 

As  a  former  combat  soldier  I  know 
the  necessity  of  a  strong  and  alert  na- 
tional defense. 

But  I  also  know  that  there  is  more  to 
the  defense  of  a  nation  than  the  size  of 
its  nuclear  stockpile. 

We  need  to  balance  off  the  alleged  dan- 
ger of  becoming  afflicted  by  "a  feeling  of 
well-being"  against  the  dangers  to  our  , 
way  of  life  from  another  10,  20,  or  50  j 
years  of  mounting  tension,  anxiety,  and 
fear.  What  does  it  do  to  a  free  society 
to  live  decade  after  decade  under  the 
shadow  of  a  nuclear  Armageddon.  What 
does  it  do  to  our  Nation  to  invest  annu- 
ally more  than  half  of  our  entire  na- 
tional budget  in  building  the  weapons 
of  death  while  neglecting  the  quality 
of  our  schools,  our  cities,  and  our  lives? 
I  fully  agree  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI, 
who  said  on  Friday: 

If  the  Senate  ahcoad  faU  to  ratify  the  test 
ban  treaty,  It  appears  to  me  we  face  two  al- 
temaUves,   and    either    win   be   destrucUve 
of  our  way  of  life.    We  may  eventually  drift 
or  be  farced  Into  a  nuclear  war  with  Rxuala 
or  we  will  go  broke  attempting  to  maintain  ; 
the  8tat\i»  quo  Indefinitely.     Does  any  In- 
telligent person  bellere  we  can  continue  to 
pour  out  between  $60  and  $60  bUllon  for' 
any  length  of  time  without  doing  violence 
and  much   harm   to  oxir  economy  and   our ; 
way  of  Ufe?     I  for  one  do  not. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  whole- 
heartedly. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  have  only  a  brief 
statement.  I  wonder  whether  the  Sen- 
ator will  withhold  his  quesUona  until  I 
have  completed  my  statement;  then  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  to  him. 

Senator  Ellknder  expressed  the  hope 
of  a  world  that  longs  for  peace  when 
he  said  that  the  treaty  could  be  a  first 
!  step  to  thaw  the  cold  war  and  help  dispel 
the  fear  existing  between  Russia  and  the 
United  States. 

This  brings  me  to  one  aspect  of  the 
treaty  ratification  which  I  think  has  not 
had  sufiflcient  consideration.  I  refer  to 
the  impact  of  this  first  step  upon  the 
Communist  world. 

Tax   T«KATT    AWB   THB    SINO-SOVirr    HIT 

All  of  us  would  readily  agree  that  the 
hopes  for  world  peace  depend  not  only 
on  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  but 
even  more  significantly  on  the  course 
which  the  Communist  world  follows. 

All  our  hopes  for  peace — and  I  believe 
the  Americsin  people  are  united  in  that 
hope  for  peace — can  be  dashed  into  a 
nuclear  holocaust  no  matter  what  we  do 
if  the  Soviets  and  their  allies  should  de- 
cide that  they  prefer  that  alternative  to 
peaceful  coexistence. 

So  we  need  to  consider  whether  rati- 
fication of  the  test  ban  encourages  the 
forces  of  peace  or  war  in  the  Com- 
mimist  sectors  of  the  globe. 

IXiring  most  of  the  18  years  since 
World  War  n,  we  have  thought  of  the 
Communist  nations  as  a  monolithic 
structure  solidly  united  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Moscow.  With  the  emergence 
of  a  Communist  regime  In  Peking,  we 
developed  the  phrase  "Sino-Sovlet  bloc" 
to  describe  what  we  believed  to  be  the 
common  front  of  Russian  and  Chinese 
Communist  power.  We  noted  and  par- 
tially exploited  the  divergence  of  Tito's 
Yugoslavia  from  Moscow  leadership,  but 
we  saw  this  as  a  unique  and  uncertain 
exception  to  the  monolithic  nature  of 
international  communism. 

In  recent  years,  however,  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  fast-growing  split  in  the  Sino- 
Sovlet  bloc.  Indeed,  there  is  now  clear 
evidence  of  a  bitter  power  struggle  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Peiping  for  leader- 
ship of  international  communism. 

'"Hie  New  Cold  War:  Moscow  Versus 
Peking"  is  the  title  of  a  newly  published 
book  by  Edward  Crankshaw,  the  London 
Observer's  resp>ected  authority  on  Soviet 
affairs.  Crankshaw  and  others  see  the 
first  signs  of  the  Russo-Chinese  rift  in 
the  notable  20th  Soviet  Party  Congress 
of  February  1956  when  Khrushchev 
launched  the  movement  to  downgrade 
Stalin.  At  the  same  Congress,  Khru- 
shchev armounced  that  war  with  the 
capitalist  societies  is  no  longer  consid- 
ered inevitable  in  Communist  dogma. 
The  Chinese  took  issue  with  both  of  these 
developments. 

For  several  years  the  Soviets  and  the 
Chinese  tried  to  soften  the  public  dem- 
onstration of  their  differences  by  Indirect 
verbal  attacks.  When  the  Chinese 
wanted  to  attack  the  views  of  Moscow 
they  did  so  by  sharp  criticism  of  Yugo- 
slavia. The  Russians  would  reply  by  a 
verbal  blast  at  Albania. 

There  are  numerous  factors  Involved  in 
the  widening  Sino-Soviet  rift.  Basical- 
ly, however,  the  dispute  centers  aroimd 


Khrushchev's  policy  of  coexistence  and 
some  accommodation  with  the  West. 
While  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  given  growing 
evidence  of  his  desire  to  avoid  a  military 
showdown,  the  Chinese  have  denounced 
this  policy  as  a  cowardly  betrayal  of 
Communist  principle. 

During  1959  Khrushchev  seemed  to  be 
cultivating  President  Elsenhower  and 
laying  the  groundwork  through  the 
spirit  of  Camp  David  for  a  high-level 
understanding.  The  subsequent  srim- 
mlt  conference  in  Paris  in  the  spring  of 
1960  was.  however,  torpedoed  by  the  ill- 
fated  U-2  incident  and  Khrushchev's 
violent  reaction  to  that  event  It  seems 
probable  that  the  hard-liners  in  the 
Kremlin  and  the  more  militaristic  advo- 
cates in  Peiping  made  it  poUtically  nec- 
essary for  Khrushchev  to  back  off  from 
the  Paris  conference  when  the  U-2  In- 
cident erupted  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
conference. 

Since  that  time,  the  Soviet  leader  has 
seemed  to  act  alternatively  belligerent 
and  peaceful,  but  always  he  has  backed 
away  from  the  much  more  aggressive 
course  demanded  by  Peiping. 

The  Moscow-Peiping  battle  broke  into 
full  public  view  following  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis  of  last  October.  After  gam- 
bling on  the  missile  installations  In  Cuba 
which  he  thought  would  strengthen  his 
hand  for  a  showdown  on  Berlin,  Khru- 
shchev withdrew  his  missiles  in  the  face 
of  President  Kennedy's  stern  ultimatum. 
This  withdrawal  infuriated  the 
Chinese  who  saw  it  as  a  surrender  to 
the  hated  imperialists — the  United 
States — which  had  previously  been  de- 
scribed by  Peiping  as  a  "paper  tiger." 

Khrushchev  replied:  "The  paper  tiger 
has  nuclear  teeth." 

He  warned  the  Chinese  that  to  follow 
the  imyleldlng  militaristic  course  advo- 
cated by  them  would  lead  to  a  nuclear 
devastation  that  would  cause  survivors 
to  envy  the  dead. 

The  Moscow-Pelping  differences  were 
further  infiamed  by  the  Chinese  attack 
on  the  Indian  border  which  coincided 
with  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  Moscow 
made  no  effort  to  hide  Its  displeasure 
and  In  fact  assisted  the  Indians  rather 
than  its  Communist  ally. 

This  summer  the  world  has  witnessed 
the  public  exchange  of  lengthy  letters 
between  the  Communist  parties  of  China 
and  Russia  which  erase  any  doubt  as  to 
the  fundamental  ideological  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  power  blocs. 

No  one  can  read  the  article  on  the 
origins  of  the  Sino-Sovlet  rift  published 
by  Peiping  on  September  6  without 
sensing  the  intensity  of  the  struggle. 
The  article  traces  the  dispute  to  the  20th 
Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union  In  1956  and  the  Soviet 
peaceful  coexistence  policy  which  ac- 
companied the  downgrading  of  Stalin. 
The  Peiping  government  takes  strong 
exception  to  the  Soviet  warning  about 
the  necessity  of  avoiding  a  nuclear  war. 
In  Its  letter  to  the  Chinese  on  July  14 
of  this  year — remember,  this  was  on  the 
eve  of  the  nuclear  test  ban  discussion — 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party  wrote : 

The  CPSU  (Commtmlst  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union)     Central    Committee    believes    It    a 
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necessary  duty  to  tell  the  party  and  the 
people  with  all  frankness  that  In  questions 
of  war  and  peace  the  CCP  (Chinese  Com- 
munist Party)  leadership  Is  based  on  prin- 
ciple dllTerences  with  us,  with  the  world 
Communist  movement.  The  essence  of  these 
differences  lies  in  the  diametrically  opposite 
approach  to  such  vital  problems  as  the  pos- 
sibility of  averting  a  world  thermonuclear 
war,  peaceful  coexistence  of  states  with  dif- 
ferent social  systems,  and  Interconnection 
between  the  struggle  for  peace  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  world  revolutionary  move- 
ment. 

Two  recent  actions — to  say  nothing  of 
the  battle  of  words — of  the  Soviet  Union 
point  up  their  acute  differences  with 
Peiping.  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Averell  Harriman  has  noted  that  it  was 
the  U.S.SJt.  which  proposed  that  the 
successful  test  ban  treaty  negotiations 
should  begin  in  Moscow  on  July  15. 
Previously,  July  5  had  been  fixed  for  the 
Moscow  talks  with  the  Chinese.  The 
Soviet  letter — in  effect,  an  attack  on  the 
Chinese  pKJsitlon.  which  I  have  just 
quoted — was  sent  on  July  14  while  talks 
with  the  Chinese  Communists  were  in 
progress.  Both  the  timing  of  these 
events  and  the  substance  of  that  letter 
are  less  than  conciliatory  toward  the 
Chinese. 

The  Chinese  Communists  have  de- 
nounced the  proposed  test  ban  as  a  "nu- 
clear fraud,"  a  "fake  peace,"  an  Instru- 
ment of  nuclear  "monopoly,"  and  a 
"capitulation  to  U.S.  imperialism"  which 
allows  it  to  "gain  military  superiority." 
In  the  history  of  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute 
published  by  Peiping  on  September  6,  the 
Chinese  openly  berated  Moscow  for 
scrapping  Its  agreement  to  help  Red 
China  develop  nuclear  weapons.  Peiping 
said  that  the  agreement  was  broken  "ap- 
parently as  a  gift"  to  be  made  to  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  "to  curry  favor  with  the 
U.S.  imperialists"  during  the  Khru- 
shchev visit  to  the  United  States  in  Sep- 
tember of  1959. 

One  could  quote  at  length  from  the 
growing  literature  of  dispute,  down  to 
the  recent  bitter  exchange  about  Inci- 
dents along  the  frontier  between  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Communist  China  and  the 
charge  of  Peiping  that  Mr.  Khrushchev 
has  joined  President  Kennedy,  President 
Tito,  and  Prime  Minister  Nehru  as  a 
"vaudeville  star"  in  a  new  holy  alliance. 

What  I  have  said,  however.  Is  quite 
enough  to  remind  the  Senate  that  this 
dispute  over  the  leadership  of  interna- 
tional communism  between  these  two 
major  Communist  powers  Is  a  major 
reason  for  Soviet  agreement  to  the  treaty, 
a  proposal  which  they  had  rejected  in 
1959  and,  again,  in  1961. 

Some  of  our  most  able  Soviet  authori- 
ties, including  Mr.  Harriman,  believe  that 
Mr.  Khrushchev  urgently  needs  some 
tangible  evidence  that  his  doctrine  of 
peaceful  coexistence  Is  a  more  practical 
policy  than  the  militant  Chinese  line. 
The  treaty  Is  popular  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, as  indicated  by  remarks  of  Mr. 
Roscoe  Drummond,  which  I  just  read, 
where  there  is  pressure  for  more  inde- 
pendence of  Soviet  control.  It  has  been 
widely  acclaimed  by  the  developing  coun- 
tries of  the  globe.  It  Is  plausible  that 
Moscow  desires  the  treaty  to  win  greater 
voluntary  approval  among  people  both 
at     home     and     abroad.     Khrushchev 


doubtless  feels  that  he  can  conunand 
greater  influence  by  supporting  the  test 
ban  as  a  symbol  of  peace  than  Mao  Tse- 
tung  can  in  the  role  of  an  imyleldlng 
warmonger. 

Beyond  this,  it  is  quite  probable  that 
the  Soviet  leadership  should  mean  in  a 
literal  sense  what  they  say  about  avoid- 
ing nuclear  war  even  as  they  say  it  for 
propaganda  effect.  Why  should  they  not 
wish  to  avoid  a  nuclear  war  which  could 
destroy  most  of  their  country?  Why 
should  it  not  be  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  in  the  avoidance  of  nuclear  war,  at 
least,  we  have  some  common  ground 
with  them;  that  they  conceive  of  this 
treaty,  as  we  do.  as  a  step — admittedly 
a  limited  step — admittedly  a  step  involv- 
ing some  risk — toward  that  end.  Why 
should  we  in  this  country  want  to  give 
Peiping  ammunition  to  support  Its  loud 
contention  that  "peaceful  coexistence" 
as  Moscow  conceives  It,  Is  impossible  in 
relationship  to  the  West?  Ever  since 
1959  we  have  told  the  world  that  we  were 
prepared  to  stop  test  explosions  in  the 
atmosphere  if  the  Soviets  and  other 
countries  would  agree. 

Mr.  President,  can  you  not  hear  the 
ridicule  and  scorn  that  Mao  Tse-tung 
would  heap  on  the  head  of  Khrushchev 
If  we  now  reject  our  own  proposal? 

I  believe  that  the  rejection  of  the  test 
ban  treaty  would  play  squarely  into  the 
hands  of  the  Chinese  militarists  and 
might  lead  either  to  the  repudiation  of 
peaceful  coexistence  by  Mr.  Khrushchev 
or  his  replacement  by  a  more  militaristic 
Soviet  leader.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
acceptance  of  the  treaty  could  very  well 
have  the  effect  of  widening  the  split  in 
the  Communist  world. 

We  know  that  the  dispute  between 
Russia  and  China  does  not  mean  that 
our  troubles  with  Moscow  are  over.  The 
tensions  between  our  two  competing 
social  systems  will  remain.  We  know 
that  the  Soviet  Union  seeks  to  outdo  us 
in  at  least  the  economic  and  ideological 
sense  of  the  term,  and  we  know  there 
will  be  mlhtary  pressure.  But  I  do  not 
fear  peaceful  competition  with  the  So- 
viets. I  have  the  faith  to  believe  that  our 
economy  and  our  society  and  our  demo- 
cratic government  are  more  than  equal 
to  that  long-term  struggle.  I  believe, 
too,  that  if  we  can  avoid  war,  we  shall 
continue  to  see  modifications  in  Soviet 
society  and  foreign  policy  that  will  im- 
prove the  chances  for  a  world  of  law, 
rather  than  ruin. 

As  the  late  John  Foster  Dulles  said  5 
years  ago: 

There  Is  nothing  Inevitable  about  com- 
munism except  that  It,  too,  Is  bound  to 
change.  The  forces  that  change  It  are  al- 
ready at  work  and  discernible.  Education 
that  equips  minds  to  find  the  ways  to  pene- 
trate outer  si>ace  also  equips  them  to  pene- 
trate the  fallacies  of  Marxism  and  Its  glitter- 
ing slogans. 

Merely  in  order  to  survive,  the  Russian 
leaders  are  constrained  to  recognize  that 
they  cannot  force  a  Communist  mold  on 
the  world.  They  do  not  agree  with  our 
ideology,  and  we  do  not  agree  with 
theirs;  but  they  share  our  urgent  desire 
for  survival.     Of  that,  we  can  be  sure. 

Bffr.  Khrushchev  and  his  colleagues 
are  realists  who  must  reckon,  not  only 
with  the  nuclear  power  of  the  United 


States,  but  also  with  the  concern  of  ttie 
Russian  people  in  their  legitimate  Inter- 
ests; and  one  of  those  Interests  Is  sur- 
vival. The  ultimate  hope  of  more 
peaceful  relationships  with  Moscow  and. 
Indeed,  the  hope  for  a  more  himiane  re- 
gime in  the  Kremlin  deF>end  In  large 
part  on  our  ability  to  discern  and  to  act 
upon  the  conditions  on  which  the  In- 
terests of  America  and  Russia  coincide. 

As  President  Kennedy  said  In  what  I 
regard  as  his  greatest  speech — his 
speech  of  June  11,  at  American  Uni- 
versity : 

Among  the  many  traits  the  peoples  of  our 
two  countries  have  in  common,  none  Is 
stronger  than  our  mutual  abhorrence  of  war. 
Almost  unique  among  the  major  world 
powers,  we  have  never  been  at  war  with  each 
other.  And  no  nation  In  the  history  of  bat- 
tle ever  suffered  more  than  the  Soviet  Union 
In  the  Second  World  War.  At  least  20  million 
lost  their  lives. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  would  be  the  centers  of  unspeak- 
able horror  in  the  event  of  another  war. 
Likewise,  these  two  great  powers  are 
carrying  the  chief  burdens  of  the  arms 
race,  and  have  the  most  to  gain  from  a 
relaxation  of  tensions. 

Said  the  President: 

We  are  both  caught  up  in  a  vicious  and 
dangerous  cycle  with  suspicion  on  one  side 
breeding  suspicion  on  the  other,  and  new 
weapons  begetting  counterweapons.  In 
short,  both  the  United  States  and  Its  allies 
and  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  allies  have  a 
mutually  deep  interest  in  a  just  and  genuine 
peace  and  In  halting  the  arms  race.  Agree- 
ments to  this  end  are  In  the  Interests  of  the 
Soviet  Union  as  well  as  ovirs — and  even  the 
most  hostUe  nations  can  be  relied  upon  to 
accept  and  keep  those  treaty  obligations  and 
only  those  treaty  obligations,  which  are  In 
their  own  Interest. 

Mr.  President,  the  treaty  before  us  is 
in  our  interest  and  Is  also  In  the  Interest 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  In  the  Interest  of 
the  91  nations  that  have  signed  It.  The 
Chinese  Communists  and  Fidel  Castro  do 
not  think  the  treaty  Is  In  their  Interest; 
but,  fortunately,  neither  of  them  is  pres- 
ently in  a  position  to  jeopardize  its  suc- 
cess. 

I  know  that  some  Senators  have  hon- 
est doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  this 
treaty.  But  I  hope  and  pray  that  their 
doubts  will  not  prevent  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  approval.  No  one  can  deny  that 
if  we  were  to  reject  this  proposal,  for 
whatever  reason — a  proposal  which  oiu" 
leaders  have  been  urging  on  the  world 
for  5  years — that  rejection  would  bring 
from  Peiping  and  from  Havana  the  loud- 
est shouts  of  glee. 

I  know,  too,  that  some  Senators  who 
have  no  specific  objection  to  the  treaty 
itself  fear  that  it  is  dangerous  and  will 
lead  to  additional  steps  to  disarmament 
that  might  threaten  our  Nation's  se- 
curity. 

But,  Mr.  President,  so  long  as  we  re- 
main reasonably  alert  to  danger,  and 
maintain  a  reasonable  level  of  defense, 
why  is  It  not  in  oiu*  Interest  to  take  as 
many  steps  as  we  can  to  put  the  arms 
race  into  reverse?  Just  as  each  new 
roimd  of  weajwris  produces  a  counter 
round  by  our  rivals,  so  we  may  find  it 
possible  to  take  certain  cautious  steps  in 
arms  reduction  that  will  prompt  reduc- 
tions by  the  other  side.    Just  as  fear  and 
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hate  be«et  fe*r  and  hate,  so  may  hope 
and  love,  howerer  cautious,  beget  hope 

Philip  WyUe  in  his  little  book.  The 
Answer."  tells  of  simultaneous  nuclear 
test  exploatons  by  Russia  and  the  United 
SUtes  which  broke  through  the  canopy 
of  hearen  and  brought  two  angels  flut- 
tering down  to  earth.  When  the  angels 
were  examined  by  astonished  men  in 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  it  was  learned  that  they  were 
carrying  to  earth  a  message  which  rep- 
resented the  distilled  wisdom  of  aU  the 
universe.  That  message,  written  in  every 
language  of  mankind,  read  simply :  Love 
one  another." 

I  am  familiar  with  the  warning  that 
those  who  place  faith  in  such  doctrines 
should  take  care  to  keep  their  powder 
dry.  I  agree  in  general  with  that  pre- 
caution. 

During  World  War  II.  we  used  to  sing 
a  song.  "Praise  the  Lord,  and  pass  the 
ammvmltion."  I  appreciate  the  need  for 
ammunition.  It  has  at  various  times  in 
history  overcome  tyranny  and  brought 
down  bullies.  But  let  us  not  forget  the 
other  side  of  the  equation— that  our  Na- 
tion has  also  come  to  greatness  under  a, 
tradition  of  praising  the  Lord.  , 

I  see  the  banning  of  nuclear  test  ex  j 
plosions  in  God's  heavens  as  an  exercisel 
in  realism  by  earthbound  men.  and  also 
as  a  hymn  of  praise  to  the  Father  of  all 

mankind. 
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The  naUon  which  refused  to  try  it  In  good 
faith— or  violated  It— would  plunge  Ita  pres- 
tige to  the  depths. 

Naturally  the  SoTlet-bloc  delegates  are 
busily  trying  to  use  this  conference  for  polit- 
ical purposes  which  go  beyond  Itt  Jurisdic- 
tion. Their  speeches  have  been  bland  but 
their  tactic  has  come  Into  the  open. 

The  Soviet  tactic  Is  to  use  the  tremendous 
appeal  of  the  test  ban  to  get  the  parliamen- 
tarians to  endorse  back-handedly  a  scries  of 
political  and  military  agreements  right  out 
of  the  Moscow  kit.  The  device  is  a  super- 
ficially Innocent  resolution  expressing  satis- 
faction with  the  test  ban. 

In  a  plenary  vote  you  couldn't  beat  back 
such  a  resolution  If  you  tied  Satan's  tall  to  It. 
That  Is  Jiist  about  what  the  SovleU  have 
done.  They  have  Imbedded  In  It  a  paragraph 
which  has  the  conference  endorsing  a  non- 
aggresslon  pact  between  NATO  and  the  War- 
saw countries  and  to  create  denuclearized 
zones  In  unspecified  parts  of  the  world.  In- 
cluding central  Europe. 

These  are  the  kind  of  deals  which  Mr. 
Khrushchev  wanted  to  tie  to  the  test  ban 
Itself.  We  refused.  Unless  the  resoluUon 
can  be  amended  In  committee  the  U.S.  con- 
gressional delegation  (including  such  Sen- 
ators as  AsaAHAif  Ribicoft  of  Connecticut. 
Edwakd  Kinhxdt  of  Massachusetts.  Ja»«s 
Pearson  of  Kansas  and  such  Representatives 
as  GiaALD  FOBD  of  Michigan.  Ross  Adai«  of 
Indiana,  wUl  either  have  to  give  qualifying 
speeches  and  vote  for  It  or  find  itself  In 
minority  of  two  In  voting  against  It  along 
with  the  West  Germans. 

In  this  first  International  conference  since 
the  signing  of  the  test  ban,  the  mood  of  the 
bloc  delegates,  as  evidenced  by  their  speeches, 
is  amiable.  There  are  no  denunciations  and 
few  criticisms.  They  are  courting  a  detente. 
a  relaxaUon,  and  all  they  want  are  a  few 
agreements  which  will  help  Soviet  purposes 
and  not  do  the  free  world  any  good. 
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(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 
■BOjOMADm. — If  there  are  any  U.S.  Senatoi 
wavering  in  their  opposition  to  the  nuclea? 
test  ban  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  meaning* 
less  gesture,  it  Is  too  bad  they  are  not  14 
Belgrade  sitting  with  the  American  congres* 
tional  detegatton  at  the  62d  Conference  ot 
the  Inter-Parllamentary  Union. 

Here  are  more  than  1.400  elected  lawmak» 
ers  representing  69  national  parliament* 
from  every  continent.  To  a  man  they  ar^ 
deeply  convinced  that  the  test  ban  treaty  1^ 
welcome  and  worthwhile,  a  beginning  tof 
ward  a  more  peaceful  world.  They  do  not 
look  upon  the  test  ban  as  meaningless.  The^ 
look  upon  It  as  a  blessing. 

It  Is  evident  to  every  Senator  and  Con- 
■  iMwiiian  attending  thU  global  gathering  of 
pATliamentartans  that  if  the  VS.  Senate 
turns  lU  back  on  the  test  ban,  world  oplnlop 
will  turn  Its  back  on  the  United  SUtes  lH 
agony  and  disappointment.  ^ 

The  one  overriding  sentiment  which  unit* 
these  diverse  delegates  from  Senegal  and 
Sierre  Leone,  from  Israel  and  Iceland,  from 
Poland.  Ceylon.  Egypt,  and  ChUe,  Is  a  pas- 
sionate desire  for  a  peaceful  world. 

Representative  KAiHA»Dfi  St.  0«o«aE,  of 
New  York,  chairman  of  the  American  ooij- 
gresslonal  delegation  which  Includes  leading 
Democrats  and  Republicans  from  boljh 
Houses,  instantly  caught  the  temper  of  tl»e 
conference  and  became  Its  spokesman  In  the 
first  address  of  the  general  debate.  ! 

"As  representatives  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world."  she  said,  "we  know  that  the  deslte 
for  peace  Is  the  longing  and  burning  ambi- 
tion of  all  and  that  we  who  are  parUamea- 
tarlans  must  do  everything  possible  to  ex- 
press, proclaim,  and  fulfill  this  desire." 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  any  8enat<)r 
should  vote  for  a  treaty  to  please  world 
opinion.  I  am  reporting  that  the  elected 
political  leaders  at  50  nations  view  the  test 
ban  as  an  Instrument  of  hope  and  unani- 
mously  want  to  see  It  tried  in  good  faitb. 


Mr.  MILLER.     Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.     I  yield- 
Mr.  MILLER.     Mr.  President,  I  should 
like   to   ask  the   distingviished   Senator 
from  South  Dakota  a  question.    Earlier 
in  his  speech,  he  referred  to  a  statement 
by    the    Senator    from   Louisiana    [Mr. 
Ellikder]   that  if  the  Senate  were  to 
fall  to  approve  the  test  ban  treaty,  it 
would  appear  that  either  of  two  things 
would  happen:  Either  the  United  States 
might  drift  into  a  nuclear  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  increased  national  de- 
fense expenditures  would  bankrupt  our 
country.     I  believe   the    Senator   from 
South  Dakota  has  adopted  that  view- 
point as  his  own. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.   MILLER.     I  should   like   to  ask 
him  whether  he  believes  that  the  in- 
creased cost  of  national  defense  and  its 
impact   on    the   economy   is   a   greater 
prospect  for  the  United  States  than  it  is 
for  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  believe  not.  I 
believe,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  cost 
of  the  arms  burden  for  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  as  great  a  burden  on 
them,  if  not  a  greater  one,  than  it  is 
on  us.  But  the  point  I  have  been  stress- 
ing today  is  that  we  have  a  mutual  in- 
terest in  trying  to  get  the  world  on  a 
course  which  will  relieve  both  our  coun- 
tries from  this  very  oppressive  and  enor- 
mous burden,  a  burden  that  Is  making  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  do  some  of  the 
other  things  in  our  societies  that  would 
make  for  a  better  and  a  happier  world. 
I  agree  that  the  arms  race  is  as  detri- 
mental to  the  Soviet  Union  as  it  is  to  us. 


Mr.  MILLER.  I  understand  and  ap- 
preciate that  the  point  I  wish  to  make 
is  that  this  alternative  need  be  no  more 
of  a  problem  for  the  United  States  than 
for  the  Soviet  Union.  In  fact.  I  would  be 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  that,  if  anything,  it  would 
be  a  greater  problem  for  the  Soviet  Union 
than  it  would  be  for  the  United  States. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  With  respect  to  the 
statement  about  drifting  into  a  nuclear 
war.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota will  agree  that  certainly  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  affairs,  and  insofar  as  the 
foreseeable  future  is  concerned,  in  view  of 
the  assurances  given  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  this  need  be  no  more 
of  a  problem  for  us — and  probably  it 
would  be  less  of  a  problem  for  us — than 
for  the  Soviet  Union  because — If  I  cor- 
rectly understand  the  President's  as- 
surances— we  intend  to  maintain  our  de- 
terrent capability  to  such  an  extent  that 
If  the  Soviet  Union  sees  fit  to  drift  Into 
a  nuclear  war.  it  will  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.     I  could  not  agree 
with  the  Senator  more  enthusiastically. 
Again  he  makes  a  point  that  I  have  been 
trying  to  stress  today.    In  the  event  of 
a  nuclwd-  war.  not  only  would  most  of 
our  country   be  destroyed,   but   in   the 
process  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  de- 
stroyed.   Secretary  McNamara  has  esti- 
mated that  a  nuclear  exchange  of  some- 
thing less  than  60  minutes  would  leave 
300  million  people  dead  in  Russia,  the 
United  States,  and  western  Europe.    It 
seems  to  me  that  point  only  reinforces 
the  point  that  the  Soviets  have  an  In- 
terest In  taking  whatever  steps  they  can 
to  move  the  world  away  from  that  kind 
of  catastrophe  Just  as  we  have  an  in- 
terest. ,.       ^ 
Mr.  MILLER.     Precisely;  I  could  not 
more  thoroughly  agree  with  what  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  concludes, 
because  I  have  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. 

But  why  would  we  be  inevitably  led  to 
either  of  these  two  alternatives,  which  it 
appears  the  Soviet  Union  should  shrink 
from  even  more  than  the  United  States, 
merely   because    this   particular    treaty 
might  not  be  ratified?  We  are  not  bound 
to  go  aiong  either  of  those  two  roads.    It 
is  my  undersUndlng  that  the  President's 
commitment  made  In  his  American  Uni- 
versity ccwnmencement  speech  in  June 
would  stiU  stand  even  if  the  treaty  were 
not  ratified.     If  I  recall  correctly,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  said.  "We 
will  not  be  the  first  to  resume  testing  in 
the  atmosphere." 
Mr.  McGOVERN.    Correct. 
Mr.  MILLER.     I  assume  that  would 
continue   to   be  our   poUcy.     I   assume 
that  it  is  a  long  standing  poUcy  of  this 
administration,    prior    administrations, 
and  other  Congresses  that  if  this  par- 
ticular treaty  should  not  be  ratified,  we 
should  continue  to  press  for  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  treaty  in  Geneva. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  We  have  an  an- 
nounced policy  at  present  of  refrain- 
ing from  testing  In  the  atmosphere  so 
long  as  the  Soviets  and  other  countries 
refrain  from  such  testing.  But  the 
treaty  gives  us  an  added  bonus,  in  that 
we  are  seeking  the  signatuies  of  coun- 
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tries  all  over  the  world.  Already  some 
91  countries  have  added  their  signatures 
to  the  treaty.  So  we  can  avoid  the  pro- 
liferation of  tests  by  powers  not  now 
members  of  the  nuclear  club.  As  the 
Senator  points  out.  If  the  announced 
policy  of  banning  a  nuclear  test  is  good 
judgment,  why  would  It  not  be  in  our 
interest  to  formalize  that  policy  in  a 
treaty  so  that  all  the  countries  of  the 
world  could  be  brought  imder  that  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  only  reason  would 
be,  as  set  forth  by  some  of  the  opponents 
to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  that 
this  particular  treaty  would  not  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota and  I  could  sit  down  and  draft  a 
better  treaty  than  the  one  liefore  the 
Senate.  It  would  be  aimed  at  stopping 
nuclear  testing  in  the  atmosphere,  but 
It  would  be  a  better  treaty,  and  it  would 
remove  some  of  the  objections  of  some 
of  the  opponents.  The  point  I  wish  to 
make  is  that  we  should  not  drive  our- 
selves into  the  position  of  pointing  the 
finger  at  anyone  who  opposes  the  treaty 
and  saying,  "Because  jou  oppose  this 
treaty,  you  therefore  will  have  this  coun- 
try follow  either  of  these  two  roads — 
drifting  into  nuclear  war  or  bankrupt- 
ing the  United  States." 

I  cannot  imagine  anything  more  un- 
fair than  to  do  that.  I  suggest  that 
most  of  those  who  oppose  the  treaty 
would  be  the  first  to  reject  those  alterna- 
tives and  would  say,  "No;  my  alterna- 
tive is  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty, 
rather  than  the  single  approach  of  tak- 
ing those  two  avenues  into  destruction." 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  If  we  could  obtain 
a  comprehensive  test  ban  agreement  at 
this  time.  I  would  support  that.  But 
the  Senator  knows  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  negotiate  that  kind  of 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union ;  nego- 
tiations since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
have  faltered  and  failed.  This  repre- 
sents a  first  and  limited  step  in  that 
direction.  I  hold  to  the  doctrine  that 
half  a  loaf  is  better  than  nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  does  not  know  that  to  be  the  case. 
Neither  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
nor  the  most  wild  proponent  of  the 
treaty  knows  that  the  treaty  is  a  "half 
a  loaf."  that  It  is  a  "bird  in  the  hand. " 
or  that  it  is  indeed  a  first  step.  We  hope 
and  pray  that  it  may  be.  but  we  do  not 
know.  I  do  not  beUevc  we  ought  to  lead 
anyone  to  think  that  anyone  knows — 
aside  from  the  leaders  in  the  Kremlin — 
whether  Indeed  this  is  a  first  step. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  There  is  an  area 
of  uncertainty  In  all  our  knowledge.  We 
do  not  know  that  we  will  survive  walk- 
ing out  of  the  Senate  Chamber  today. 
A  bolt  of  lightning  may  strike  us  all 
dead.  But  the  presumption  is  that  a 
step  of  the  kind  proposed,  in  which  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  United  States,  and  the 
other  nuclear  powers  sit  down  around 
the  table  and  agree  on  a  limited  test  ban 
on  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons,  may 
open  the  way — and  probably  will  open 
the  way — for  more  favorable  relations 
between  our  competing  societies. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  suggest  that  it  would 
be  more  of  a  prestunption  that  If  we 
walk  out  of  the  Chamber  that  we  will 


not  be  struck  by  lightning  than  it  would 
be  that  if  we  enter  into  the  treaty  we 
would  have  better  relatione  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  share  the  h(^>e  and 
prayer  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota that  such  would  happen.  But  I  am 
not  persuaded  in  respect  to  the  strong 
probability  that  he  suggests.  There  Is. 
indeed,  a  possibility.  But  I  am  unim- 
pressed by  the  suggestions  that  this  is 
the  first  step.  It  may  be;  it  could  be  a 
step  the  other  way,  too.  In  that  con- 
nection I  hope  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  will  recall  that  several  of  the 
proponents  of  the  treaty  who  are 
knowledgeaUe  on  this  subject,  not  the 
least  of  whom  is  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoriI,  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee 
of  the  Congress,  indicated  that  under 
the  treaty  we  can  expect  our  national 
defense  cost  to  increase  rather  than  to 
decrease.  If  that  is  so,  I  am  iv)t  saying 
that  the  fact  that  it  might  be  a  mutual 
disadvantage  is  necessarily  a  reason  to 
reject  the  treaty.  If  it  will  increase  our 
cost.  I  can  see  where  it  would  increase 
the  costs  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  proposal  is  one  sided. 
I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  be  led  into 
voting  for  ratification  of  the  treaty  on 
the  assumption  that  to  do  so  would  re- 
duce our  national  defense  costs.  If  any- 
thing, such  action  would  increase  them. 
The  mere  fact  that  we  are  reducing  or 
eliminating  testing  In  three  environ- 
ments— underwater.  In  outer  space,  and 
in  the  atmosphere — and  limiting  the 
testing  to  imderground,  does  not  mean 
that  national  defense  costs  will  not  in- 
crease. Underground  testing  is  much 
more  expensive.  The  amount  of  in- 
creased underground  testing  that  we  will 
have  to  engage  in — which  the  President 
has  told  us  we  will  do  because  he  has 
given  us  the  assurance  that  he  will  meet 
the  safeguards  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff — does  not  mean  that  such  testing 
will  not  more  than  offset  the  reduced 
cost  by  eliminating  testing  in  these  other 
three  envirorunents.  This,  I  think, 
might  be  considered  a  reason  to  vote 
against  the  treaty.  Under  the  treaty 
there  would  be  a  stepup  in  our  defense 
costs. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator would  agree,  in  all  fairness,  with  my 
remarks  this  morning — and  I  think  he 
heard  most  of  what  I  had  to  say — that 
I  did  not  base  my  support  for  the  treaty 
on  a  doUars-and -cents  consideration.  I 
mentioned  this  in  connection  with  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  as  one  of  the  supporting  con- 
siderations. 

The  major  factors  on  which  the  case 
for  the  treaty  rests,  as  developed  by  me 
today  and  also  by  many  other  Senators 
who  have  spoken,  do  not  relate  to  the 
dollars-and-cents  consideration. 

While  the  Senator  is  probably  correct 
that  we  cannot  look  for  any  immediate 
reduction  m  defense  outlays  as  a  result 
of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and 
while  there  might  be  some  temporary 
Increase,  if  the  step  should  be  success- 
ful— if  the  treaty  should  be  honored  for 
a  period  of  time  by  the  signatories — no 
doubt  the  Senator  will  agree  that  this 
may  open  the  way  for  further  points 
which  can  be  negotiated  between  our 


countxies,  which  would  hold  out  the 
prospect  for  some  reduction  in  the  arms 
race. 

I  do  not  expect  that  in  fiscal  year  1965 
or  1966  as  a  direct  result  of  ratification 
of  the  treaty  there  will  be  any  major  cut 
in  our  defense  budget.  There  may  be 
other  reasons  why  we  ought  to  take  a 
Look  at  the  size  of  our  military  budget, 
but  that  would  not  depend  on  the  rati- 
fication of  or  rejection  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  that  state- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
I  hope  the  Senator  understands  that  with 
some  of  his  arguments  I  would  be  the 
first  to  agree. 

Mr.  McGrOVERN.    I  am  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  MILLER.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
I  have  not  yet  made  up  my  mind  as  to 
how  I  shall  vote — although  I  shall  make 
up  my  mind  soon. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  aware  of  that. 
I  hope  the  Senator  will  decide,  after 
careful  consideration,  to  give  support  to 
the  treaty. 

Mr.  MILLER,  I  hope  I  can.  I  pray 
that  I  can. 

I  want  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
to  know  that  if  I  should  decide  to  vote 
for  ratification  of  the  treaty,  I  shall  not 
be  persuaded  to  do  so  by  the  reason  of 
the  prospect  of  the  two  alternative  re- 
sults to  which  he  referred,  and  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  referred,  if 
the  treaty  should  not  be  ratified.  I  am 
persuaded  that  those  are  cynical,  com- 
pletely erroneous  conclusions.  It  Is  a 
non  sequitur  to  say  that  if  the  treaty  fails 
we  shall  drive  ourselves  into  a  nuclear 
war  or  drift  into  a  nucleso-  war,  or  go 
broke  because  of  our  national  defense 
costs.  

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Is  the  Senator  Im- 
pressed by  the  major  points  I  made  in 
the  speech,  which  were,  first,  the  radi- 
ation danger  from  continued  testing; 
and.  second,  Uie  unfortunate  impact 
which  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  might 
have  on  the  Communist  world? 

We  know  that  at  present  there  is  a 
struggle  in  progress  among  the  leaders 
of  international  communism,  as  to 
whether  they  can  work  out  some  kind 
of  peaceful  accommodation  with  us  or 
whether  they  should  follow  the  course 
recommended  by  the  more  militaristic 
leaders  in  the  Communist  bloc  and  as- 
sume that  there  is  no  possibility  of  nego- 
tiating anything. 

Does  not  the  Senator  agree  that  those 
are  factors  which  need  to  "oe  taken  into 
consideration  before  he  makes  his 
decision? 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  be  the  first  to  agree  that  those  fac- 
tors should  be  taken  into  account.  As  I 
pointed  out  during  a  colloquy  last  week, 
while  I  grant  that  there  is  a  favorable 
factor  with  respect  to  at  least  the  tem- 
porary alleviation  of  nuclear  fallout,  I 
believe  this  has  been  overworked,  over- 
emphasized, and  overstressed,  consider- 
ing the  best  facts  ayailable  to  our  Gov- 
ernment. But  there  is  an  area  of 
mutuality. 

I  recognize  that  the  prospect  of  ad- 
verse world  opinion  because  the  treaty 
might  not  be  ratified  is  a  factor  to  be 
considered. 

I  regret  that  this  is  the  situation  In 
which  we  find  ourselves.    I  regret  that 
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the  treaty  was  netotiated  in  such  a  way 
Sat  we  are  faced  with  that  situaUon. 
I  am  sxire  that  if  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  had 
had  an  opportunity  to  negotiate  the 
treaty  we  would  have  put  into  it  a  pro- 
vision that  not  until  the  three  signa- 
tories had  signed  and  ratified  the  treaty 
would  other  nations  be  allowed  to  sign 
It  so  that  the  VS.  Senate  would  not  be 
faced  with  this  dark  cloud  on  the  hori- 
zon to  which  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  alluded.  But  It  is  there.  We 
must  deal  with  the  facts  as  they  exist. 
This  is  a  factor.  «     »*. 

I  th»nk  the  Senator  from  Soutn 
Dakota  for  his  responses. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa.  „,rpn». 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT  and  Mr.  ROBERT- 
SON addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr  McOOVERN.  The  chairman  or 
the  committee  has  been  on  hla  feet  for 
some  time,  so  I  wlU  yield  to  him  first 

Mr  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  listened  to  the  Senator's  J^eech 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  The  Sena- 
tor has  made  a  fine  contribution  to  the 
debate.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  what 
he  had  to  say  about  fallout.  This  aspect 
has  been  neglected,  partly  because  of  a 
concentration  on  the  military  aspects  of 

the  treaty.  ^  ,    . 

The  Senator's  analysis  of  reasons  for 

the  ratification  of  the  treaty  is  absolutely 

sound,  and  I  congratulate  him  for  a  weU^ 

prepared  speech.  .^  ...    „ 

Mr  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Sena^ 
tor  from  Arkansas.  I  now  yield  to  th^ 
Senator  from  Virginia.  . 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
heard  with  Interest  the  reference  by  th0 
Senator  from  South  DakoU  to  the  state-* 
ment  made  by  the  distinguished  Senatot 
from  Louisiana,  who  said  that  In  his 
opinion  if  the  treaty  were  defeated  we 
would  face  the  alternative  of  drifting  In. 
to  a  nuclear  war  or  going  bankrupt,  ot 
words  to  that  effect,  because  of  the  in. 
crease  In  defense  spending. 

The  comments  by  the  disting\iished 
Senator  from  Iowa  left  me  In  some  doubt 
as  to  the  real  views  of  the  principal 
speaker.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  said 
that  statement  was  C3mical  and  errone- 
ous and  a  non  sequitur.  For  the  benefit 
of  mwnbers  of  the  press  who  do  not  unr 
derstand  Latin.  I  will  say  that  "non  se- 
quitur" is  a  Latin  phrase.  "Non"  is  the 
Latin  word  for  "no"  or  "not."  and  "sa- 
qxiltur".  as  we  know,  comes  from  the 
word  "sequence "  which  means  follow- 
ing. So  a  "non  seqvdtur"  simply  does  not 
follow.  I  do  not  know  now  which  way 
the  Senator  frwn  South  Dakota  is  fol- 
lowing. ^ 
Does  the  Senator  believe,  as  I  inferred, 
that  If  the  Senate  ratifies  the  treaty  we 
can  cut  defense  spending?  Or  does  the 
Senator  repudiate  that  view? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  In  answer  to  the 
Senator's  question — and  also  going  baOk 
to  the  statement  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa— it  would  be  highly  unfortunate  to 
leave  the  Impression  that  the  8enat4>r 
from  Louisiana,  whose  remarks  we  are 
quoting  today,  would  be  guilty  of  a  cynical 
statement  in  explaining  his  support  f^r 
the  treaty.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
spoke  in  good  faith  in  offering  his  views 
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on  the  treaty.  I  am  sure,  as  is  true  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  and  of  the 
Senator  frwn  Iowa. 

I  made  it  quite  clear  in  arwwering  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  that  I  am  not  basing 
my  support  for  the  treaty  on  a  dollar- 
and-cents  consideration.  I  would  vote 
for  the  treaty  even  if  I  thought  it  might 
bring  about  some  temporary  increase  in 
our  defense  spending.  I  do  not  really 
beUeve  that  is  going  to  be  the  Impact  of 
the  treaty  if  we  ratify  it.  Even  if  it 
should  be,  the  achievement  of  the  more 
fundamental  goals  which  I  mentioned  at 
considerable  length  in  the  course  of  my 
speech  would  be  worth  the  price  of  a 
temporary  increase  in  our  defense  cost. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Does  the  distin- 
guished Senator  favor  a  reduction  in 
defense  spending? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  do. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  How  much? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  favor  some  reduc- 
tion in  defense  spending,  but  I  do  not 
base  that  on  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
I  delivered  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  August  2,  which  was  not  de- 
pendent on  ttie  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
in  which  I  suggested  that  the  time  had 
come  for  us  to  take  a  look  at  the  possi- 
bility of  some  reduction  in  our  budget.  I 
do  not  base  that  on  the  nuclear  test  ban 

treaty. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  As  I  recall  the  fig- 
ure, the  distinguished  Senator  recom- 
mended a  $5  billion  cut. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  A  $4  billion  cut  In 
the  defense  budget  and  a  $1  billion  cut 
in  the  ABC  budget.  That  was  somewhat 
less  than  recommended  by  former  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  but  it  would  be  a  be- 
ginning in  what  I  beUeve  is  a  rational 
direction. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Senator 
that  this  lias  nothing  to  do  with  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  I  am  quite  pre- 
pared to  recognize,  as  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  pointed  out,  that  the  treaty  may  or 
may  not  open  the  way  for  a  reduction  in 
defense  spending.  It  might  even  cause 
a  temporary  Increase.  And  that  con- 
sideration did  come  Into  the  debate. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  happy  that 
the  Senator  has  made  It  crystal  clear 
that  his  present  position  in  favor  of  the 
treaty  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  previ- 
ous position  that  we  should  cut  defense 

spending.  .     _ 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    I  give  the  Senator 

that  assurance. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  However,  there 
are  a  good  many  people  throughout  the 
Nation  who  think,  as  the  Senator  thinks, 
that  this  Is  the  first,  step  toward  peace. 
Is  not  that  true? 

Mr  McGOVERN.    I  think  that  Is  true. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  And  a  good  many 
people,  knowing  of  the  preamble  to  the 
treaty,  thinking  that  total  disarmament 
means  total  peace  seem  to  have  the  view 
that,  being  a  step  toi»»rd  peace  and  the 
objective  being  toUl  Wsarmament.  this 
means  a  cut  In  defense  spending.  But 
the  Senator  from  South  DakoU  repudi- 
ates that  view.  .       .       .^.  * 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  take  the  view  that 
we  cannot  use  the  test  ban  as  the  sole 
excuse  for  a  cut  in  defense  spending,  but 
I  hope  it  wUl  create  the  kind  of  world 
in  which  additional  steps  can  be  taken 


so  it  will  be  possible  to  make  that  kind 
of  cut.  But  I  do  not  think  It  is  the  Justi- 
fication for  a  cut  in  military  spending. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  correctly,  he 
says  that  even  if  the  treaty  is  ratified, 
as  I  hope  it  will  be.  there  will  be  an  in- 
crease in  defense  spending,  rather  than 
a  stabilization  or  a  decrease. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.     I  think  that  is  a 

possibility. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Second,  in  response 

to  the  statements  made  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  I  believe  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  coincidence  in  the  remarks 
he  made  earUer  about  the  quintuplets 
bom  in  his  State,  who  came  into  the 
world  under  very  precarious  conditioris. 
being  premature  and  underwelght^and 
so  far  they  seem  to  be  doing  well— and 
the  test  ban  treaty  which  the  Senate  Is 
now  considering.    I  would  hope  we  would 
think  a  little  more  about  those  who  are 
coming  into  this  world  and  a  little  less 
about  those  of  us  who  are  getting  along 
in  years  and  have  had  our  opportunity 
in  life,  and  who  have  not  made  too  much 
of  a  contribution— and  I  am  speaking 
about  myself  in  that  respect.    But  the 
youngsters  are  entitied  to  some  consid- 
eration.    What  we  do  here  will  deter- 
mine to  a  certain  extent  what  kind  of 
world  they  will  Uve  in  and  what  kind  of 
life  they  will  lead. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
for  his  helpful  statement.  He  is  right 
in  assuming  that  the  birth  of  the  Fischer 
quintuplets  in  my  State  has  given  me  a 
new  emotional  interest  In  the  success  of 
the  nuclear  test  ban.  I  share  the  con- 
cern of  the  entire  Nation  with  the  health 
of  these  children. 

As  I  said  earlier  today  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate,  there  is  no  greater  gift  that 
we  can  offer  these  children  and  all  the 
children  of  mankind  than  to  move  the 
world  away  from  war  toward  a  time  of 
peace.  „    ,      .    , 

This  treaty  now  pending  will  also  help 
Insure  that  the  air  which  our  children 
breathe  is  free  from  deadly  radioactive 
polsoriing. 

I  agree  with  the  majority  leader  that 
we  must  think  more  about  future  genera- 
tions and  less  about  our  old  hatreds  and 
divisions  of  the  past. 
Mr  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr      ROBERTSON.     Mr.     President, 
those  f  amiUar  with  my  voting  record  will, 
of  course,  know  that  throughout  my  serv- 
ice in  the  Congress,  I  have  consistenUy 
voted  for  economy.    Consequentiy,  I  ex- 
perienced   some    slight    embarrassment 
when     because    of    the    illness    of    our 
esteemed  and  beloved  colleague,  Seriator 
Chavez.  I  was  caUed  upon  in  the  middle 
of  the  summer  of  1961  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  oi 
the    Senate    Appropriations    Committee 
and  to  present  to  the  Senate  in  Augiist 
of  that  year  the  biggest  peacetime  spend- 
ing biU  in  the  history  of  our  Nation,    in 
defense   of    that    spending    program,   i 
stated  that  we  were  threatened  by  an  im- 
placable foe  which  denied  God.  repudi- 
ated the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  and  was 
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restrained  In  Its  overweening  ambition 
for  world  domination  simply  by  our 
superiority  in  the  field  of  nuclear  war- 
fare. I  said,  under  those  circumstances, 
we  could  not  forgo  the  advantage  of 
superior  physical  force  nor  put  a  price 
tag  upon  our  survival. 

I  concluded  the  presentation  of  that 
unprecedented  peacetime  spending  bill 
with  these  words: 

The  enactment  of  the  bill  by  the  Senate 
will  put  Premier  Khrushchev  on  notice  that 
this  Nation  la  determined  to  safeguard  free- 
dom In  the  world  at  whatever  cost.  Thrice 
within  my  own  lifetime,  despots  have  mla- 
calculated  the  strength  of  that  determina- 
tion. Forty-four  years  ago  another  dtispot. 
In  another  place,  misinterpreted  the  peacefvil 
aspirations  of  the  American  people  as  a  lack 
of  determination  to  guard  their  liberties. 
That  miscalculation  Anally  led  to  our  entry 
Into  World  War  I.  On  a  grim  day  In  April 
1917,  Woodrow  Wilson,  a  great  Virginian, 
came  to  these  Chambers  to  place  before  the 
Congress  and  the  wortd  the  American  cause. 
He  said: 

"We  ahall  fight  for  the  things  which  we 
have  always  carried  nearest  our  hearts — for 
democracy,  for  the  right  of  those  who  sub- 
mit to  authority  to  have  a  voice  In  their  own 
governments,  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
small  nations,  for  a  universal  dominion  of 
right  by  such  a  concert  ot  free  peoples  as 
shaU  bring  peace  and  safety  to  all  nations 
and  make  the  world  Itself  at  last  free.  To 
such  a  task  we  can  dedicate  our  lives  and  our 
fortunes,  everything  that  we  are  and  every- 
thing that  we  have,  with  the  pride  of  those 
who  know  that  the  day  has  come  when 
America  is  privileged  to  spend  her  blood  and 
her  might  for  the  principles  that  gave  her 
birth  and  happiness  and  the  peace  which  she 
has  treasured.  Ood  helping  her,  she  can  do 
no  otlmr." 

Has  anything  occurred  during  the  in- 
tervening 2  years  to  change  the  appraisal 
then  made  of  the  necessity  for  us  to 
maintain  physical  superiority  over  the 
Soviet  Union?  The  answer  of  all  of  our 
military  exi>erts  is  an  emphatic  "No." 
That  must  also  be  the  answer  of  the 
civilian  experts  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, because  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
recommended  to  us  increased  military 
spending  for  fiscal  1963  and  has  Just 
concluded  testimony  before  our  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Defense  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  which  he  rec- 
ommended still  further  increases  in  mili- 
tary spending  for  fiscal  1964.  Conse- 
quentiy, we  are  now  confronted  in  the 
Senate  with  a  most  anomalous  situa- 
tion— on  the  one  hand,  the  ratification 
of  a  test  ban  treaty  with  the  Soviet 
Union  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Politburo  have  experi- 
enced a  change  of  heart  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  largest  single  jieace- 
time  appropriations  bill  In  the  history  of 
our  Nation  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  there  has  been  no  change  in  the 
overall  objective  of  communism  to  domi- 
nate the  entire  world,  by  force,  if  nec- 
essary. 

Some  apparently  have  forgotten  the 
act  of  perfidy  the  Communists  commit- 
ted less  than  a  year  ago  only  90  miles 
from  our  shore,  when  they  installed 
atomic  missiles  in  the  once  friendly  is- 
land of  Cuba  and  lied  to  us  about  It  until 
confronted  with  Indisputable  facts.  But 
that  instance  is  still  quite  fresh  in  my 
mind  because  It  became  my  duty  as  well 


as  my  pleasure  to  defend  the  wise  and 
courageous  actions  of  our  Commander 
in  Chief  in  ordering  a  blockade  of  Cuba, 
accompanied  by  a  threat  of  invasion  un- 
less the  Communists  promptly  removed 
from  Cuba  the  atomic  weapons  which 
they  had  established  there.  The  occa- 
sion was  a  meeting  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union — the  oldest  peace  orga- 
nization in  the  world — at  Brasilia,  the 
capital  of  Brazil.  The  time  was  Octo- 
ber 24,  1962.  In  the  absence  of  Chair- 
man Gore  of  the  American  group,  as  sen- 
ior Vice  Chairman,  I  was  serving  as  Act- 
ing Chairman  of  our  delegation  at  Bra- 
silia. 

As  soon  as  we  learned  of  the  blockade 
of  Cuba,  I  gained  the  fioor  smd  said: 

I  had  hoped  to  talk  today  about  some  of 
the  responsibilities  and  opportunities  we 
have  as  legislators  to  strengthen  representa- 
tive political  Institutions.  But  the  atten- 
tion of  all  of  us  has  been  diverted  by  the 
gravest  threat  of  nuclear  war  since  the  Com- 
munist invasion  of  the  free  Republic  of  Korea 
more  than  a  decade  ago. 

Now — as  then — it  is  international  com- 
munism, founded  In  deceit  and  backed  by 
ruthless  power,  which  is  responsible. 

Two  elements  have  been  added,  so  that  in 
the  present  crisis  we  are  dealing  with  a 
threat  of  a  new  magnitude  and  a  new  di- 
mension. Technology  has  rapidly  given  the 
world  more  awful  weapons.  And  these  weap- 
ons have  now  been  Introduced  into  a  part 
of  the  world  which  had  hitherto  been  spared 
their  presence. 

This  lends  a  new  urgency  to  that  topic  of 
our  agenda  which  deals  with  disarmament. 
Yet  at  the  same  time,  it  casts  something  of 
an  aura  of  unreality  over  the  mUUons  of 
words  which  have  been  said  on  the  subject. 
A  large  number  of  those  words  unfortunately 
have  been  untruthful  and  deceptive.  The 
representatives  of  International  communism 
have  been  talking  peace  and  preparing  for 
war. 

It  Is  slgnmeant  that  then  is  no  Cuban 
delegation  among  us  today.  There  is  no 
Cuban  parliament.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
when  Mr.  Castro  was  embattled  in  the  Sierra 
Maestra.  he  promised  his  people  free  elec- 
tions. But  once  he  came  to  power,  it  was 
a  different  story.  Elections,  he  said,  were 
not  necessary.  The  will  of  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple and  the  spirit  of  their  revolution,  he  said 
at  one  of  his  mass  meetings,  co\ild  be  amply 
expressed  without  elections,  through  public 
assemblies  such  as  he  was  then  addressing. 
In  any  event,  he  added,  popular  support  of 
him  and  his  revolution  was  such  that  there 
was  really  nothing  to  have  an  election  about. 

Mr.  Castro  was  well  aware,  of  course,  that 
a  freely  elected  Congress  would  no  doubt 
hinder  his  already  well -advanced  plans  to 
deliver  his  long-suffering  country  into  the 
hands  of  the  international  Communist  move- 
ment. 

That  delivery  has  long  since  been  com- 
pleted, and  Mr.  Castro  has  publicly  boasted 
of  It. 

So  long  as  this  was  all.  It  was  a  tragedy  for 
the  Cuban  people  and  a  cause  of  concern  to 
all  free  nations,  especially  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  but  it  was  not  a  threat  to  world 
peace. 

But  intemati(»ial  communism  was  not 
content  with  enslaving  the  Cuban  people. 
No.  It  wanted  also  to  use  their  island  as  a 
base  for  furthering  its  aggressive  intentions 
against  the  remaining  free  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  including  the  United 
States. 

WhUe  the  spokesmen  for  International 
communism  rep>eatedly  proclaimed  their 
purely  defensive  intentions,  they  were  In 
fact  hurriedly  installing  a  capacity  to  de- 
liver nuclear  warheads  to  the  north  as  far 


as  Canada  and  to  the  south  as  far  as  Brazil, 
•nxcre  Is  no  doubt  about  this.  My  Govern- 
ment has  incontrovertible  proof.  This  is 
why  the  President  of  my  country,  as  he  him- 
self explained  so  eloquently  and  forthrlghtly 
Monday  night,  has  taken  the  measures  of 
which  we  are  all  aware. 

Now,  we  hear  it  said,  Mr.  President,  that 
what  the  Soviet  Union  is  doing  In  Cuba  is 
no  different  from  what  the  United  States 
is  doing  in  Turkey  and  In  other  free  coun- 
tries on  the  periphery  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 
This  is  silly.  Let  me,  at  this  point  read  the 
pertinent  portions  of  a  couple  of  paragraphs 
from  the  President's  speech  of  Monday  night: 

"For  many  years,  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  have  deployed  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons  with  great  care,  never 
upsetting  the  precarious  status  quo  which 
Insured  that  these  weapons  not  be  used  in 
the  absence  of  some  vital  challenge.  Our 
own  strategic  missiles  have  never  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  territory  of  any  other  nation 
under  a  cloak  of  secrecy  and  deception — " 

Then,  referring  to  the  buildup  in  Cuba 
the  President  said: 

"But  this  secret,  swift  and  extraordinary 
buildup  of  Communist  missiles — in  an  area 
well-known  to  have  a  special  and  historical 
relationship  to  the  United  States  and  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  in  viola- 
tion of  Soviet  assurances,  and  in  defiance  of 
American  and  hemispheric  policy — this  sud- 
den clandestine  decision  to  station  strategic 
weapons  for  the  first  time  outside  of  Soviet 
soU — Is  a  deliberately  provocative  and  un- 
justified change  in  the  status  quo  which 
cannot  be  accepted  by  this  country.  If  our 
courage  and  our  oomnxltments  are  ever  to  be 
trusted  again  by  either  friend  or  foe." 

No,  Mr.  President,  if  a  parallel  exists  at 
all,  It  Is  not  between  Cuba  and  Turkey  but 
between  Cuba  and  a  member  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact;  for  example,  Poland,  whose  representa- 
tive we  heard  earlier.  If  the  Ckivernnaent  of 
Poland  were  to  undergo  a  change,  and  if 
Western  nuclear  missiles  were  to  be  installed 
on  Polish  territory,  tliat  would  represent  a 
change  in  the  deployment  of  such  weapons 
comparable  to  what  has  occurred  in  Cuba. 
It  would,  I  think,  be  a  provocative  change, 
and  It  would  obviously  heighten  world  ten- 
sions. 

But  this  is  a  far  cry  from  what  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  have  done  in  Txu-key, 
which  was  never  an  ally  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  which  on  the  contrary  Is  an  aUy — and 
a  stanch  one — of  the  United  States.  Piu-- 
thermore,  when  Western  nUssiles  were  in- 
stalled in  Turkey,  and  also  in  Italy,  it  was 
publicly  announced  as  a  decision  taken  by 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  hear  no  more  of  these 
fatuous  comparisons  which  do  not  compare 
but  serve  only  to  confuse. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me  make 
these  final  points,  briefly  and  clearly : 

First,  the  United  States  has  no  quarrel 
with  the  people  of  Cuba.  It  has,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  deepest  sympathy  for  the  agonies 
through  which  they  are  passing,  and  It  looks 
forward  to  the  day  when  they  will  onoe  again 
take  their  rightful  place  in  the  family  of 
free  nations. 

Second,  the  United  States  had  no  quarrel 
with  the  present  Government  of  Cuba  vmtil 
It  became  clear  beyond  peradventure  that 
this  Government  was  betraying  the  promises 
of  reform  which  bore  it  to  power. 

Third,  the  United  States  Intends  not  only 
to  protect  Its  own  vital  Interests  but  also 
to  honor  Its  international  commitments,  one 
of  which  is  the  commitment  of  hemispheric 
defense  contained  in  the  lUo  Treaty  of  1947. 
Only  yesterday,  the  action  of  the  United 
States  was  approved  by  10  nations  of  this 
hemisphere,  including  Brazil. 

Fourth  and  finally — and  let  there  be  no 
mistake  about  this — the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  their  elected  representatives  are 
united  on  this  question. 
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There  U  no  dlvUlon  among  \is.  regardleee 
of  poUtlcal  party  aflUlatlon.  Nor  should 
Uiere  be   any  division  among  free  naUon*. 

Peace  U  not  dlvlalble.  With  reepect  to  the 
present  crlala  In  Cuba,  or  wherever  a  new 
tnreat  to  world  peace  may  subeequenUy  be 
preaented.  It  Lb  our  earnest  hope  that  all 
freedom-loving  nations  will  courageously 
stand  together  In  defense  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  human  rights. 

After  I  had  concluded  that  defense  of 
a  very  wise  and  courageous  policy  of  our 
Commander  In  Chief  and  distingiushed 
President  of  the  United  States,  what  was 
the  deceitful  answer  of  the  Soviet  dele- 
gation' It  was  a  bitter  criticism  both 
of  me  and  our  Nation.  For  example. 
Mr.  Spiridonov  of  the  U.S.S.R.  said: 

Unfortunately,  we  have  to  state  with  deep 
concern  that  evU  Imperialist  reactionary 
forces — 

That  Is  the  United  States — 
aire  trying,  by  atomic  blackmail  and  provoca- 
tions— 

That  is  by  us— 
to  InUmldate  the  nations  and  push  them  Into  ' 
the  abyss  of  a  thermonuclear  war.  Indeed, 
the  leaders  of  the  United  States  of  America 
are  threatening  to  take  the  InlUaUve  In  a 
nuclear  conflict  to  unleash  a  preventive 
war  against  peoples*'Who  have  liquidated  the 
system  of  exploitation  In  their  countries  and 
have  chosen  the  way  of  life  which  U  not  to 
the  liking  of  the  ruling  circles  of  the  United 
States. 

That  viewpoint  was  echoed  by  Mr. 
Skoda  of  satellite  Czechoslovakia,  who 
said: 

Recently,  and  again  at  present,  we  havei 
been  hearing  war  cries  which  call  for  an  Im- 
mediate attack  on  free  Cuba.  In  the  namCj 
of  the  Ciechoslovaklan  people,  we  resolute-^ 
ly  condemn  the  Imperialist  poUcy  of  violence 
and  censure  against  free  Cuba.  The  aggres- 
sive groups  in  the  Imperialist  states  never 
stop  playing  with  the  fire  of  nuclear  war. 
AU  peace-loving  people  of  the  world  Uve  ever- 
lastingly under  the  threat  of  nuclear  war, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  th0 
Senator  yield  briefly  to  me  at  that  point?! 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  happy  ta 
yield  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
MlssissippL 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  commend  the  Sena-« 
tor  from  Virginia.  In  addition  to  tha 
general  address  he  is  making  on  thd 
treaty,  he  is  to  be  highly  commended  for 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
a  detailed  report  with  reference  to  th« 
meeting  in  Brasilia  to  which  he  has  re- 
ferred. That  meeting  occurred  almost  a 
year  ago  during  the  Cuban  crisis.  Tha( 
meeting  in  Brasilia  was  not  fully  re4 
ported  in  the  American  press  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  it  was  driven  off  the 
imges  by  the  Cuban  crisis  itself.  Onct 
before  this  year  I  called  attention  to  tht 
remarkable  work  which  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  did  at  the  meeting  in  Bra* 
silia  as  the  chairman  of  the  congres« 
sional  delegation.  I  imderstood  he 
upheld  himself  brilliantly  in  debate. 
that  the  substance  of  what  he  said  waa 
pertinent  and  convincing,  and  that  he 
was  successful  in  conveying  his  message 
to  the  delegation. 

I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
country  anU  the  Senate  again  and  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  his  outstanding 
work.     My  reports  were  obtained  from 


the  other  members  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  who  were  with  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  and  were  pleased  and  im- 
pressed with  his  work.  His  work  at 
Brasilia  has  a  bearing  upon  this  debate. 
Without  further  interrupting  him.  I 
shall  permit  him  to  conclude  his  re- 
marks, but  shall  ask  him  to  yield  to  me 
further  following  his  presentation. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  commendatory 
words  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  As  I  said  only  last  Friday. 
I  regard  him  as  one  of  the  leading  mili- 
tary experts  of  the  Senate.  He  has 
rendered  outstanding  service  to  our 
country  by  taking  not  merely  2  or  3 
weeks  of  testimony,  but  a  year  of  the 
testimony  of  military  experts  on  the 
general  subject  of  a  treaty  to  ban  atomic 
testing. 

Everyone  knows  that  we  have  always 
taken  the  position  that  we  could  not 
trust  the  Soviet  Union.  We  are  asked, 
"Why  enter  into  a  treaty  unless  we  are 
going  to  get  an  advantage?"  The  So- 
viets ask.  "Why  keep  a  treaty  if  we  can 
get  an  advantage  by  breaking  it?" 

We  are  asked  to  sign  a  treaty  with  a 
nation  that  denies  God  and  repudiates 
all  the  moral  restraints  under  which  we 
operate.  When  we  enter  into  a  treaty, 
we  Intend  to  keep  It.  When  the  Soviets 
enter  into  a  treaty,  they  look  for  advan- 
tages from  breaking  it.  Make  no  mistake 
about  what  Khrushchev  thought  about 
this  treaty.  He  boasted  to  his  friend 
Tito  that  It  was  a  victory  for  the  Com- 
munists. Yet  we  have  signed  it,  and  it 
provides  for  no  lnsp>ection. 

I  point  out  the  duplicity,  as  I  saw  it. 
that  occurred  less  than  a  year  ago.  only 
90  miles  from  our  shore.  As  I  have  said, 
we  are  now  asked  to  believe  that  the 
Soviets  have  had  a  change  of  heart.  I 
do  not  believe  any  such  thing.  If  they 
have,  why  do  they  continue  the  in- 
humane wall  between  East  Berlin  and 
West  Berlin?  If  they  have  had  a  change 
of  heart,  why  do  they  not  carry  out  the 
solemn  promises  for  free  elections  in 
East  Germany,  Hungary.  Poland,  and 
the  other  satellite  countries,  including 
the  promises  that  those  nations  would 
receive  freedom  at  the  end  of  World  War 
n?  No.  the  Soviets  are  just  as  much 
bent  upon  world  domination  today  as 
they  have  ever  been. 

It  has  been  said  by  those  who  have 
heard  that  I  said  I  was  opposed  to  the 
treaty  for  military  reasons,  "We  wish 
you  could  forget  your  animosity  toward 
the  Kennedy  administration  and  support 
f ka  trGRty  ** 

So  I  repUed.  "Animosity?  I  was  In 
Brazil  defending  the  administration.  I 
thought  it  was  wonderful."  I  said, 
"There  is  no  politics  in  our  survival. 
There  is  no  politics  in  what  we  try  to  do 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  the  peace 
of  our  Nation  when  threatened  by  an 
implacable  enemy  that  is  waiting  and 
seeking  to  blow  out  our  brains.  God  for- 
bid that  anyone  would  play  politics  imder 
those  circumstances." 

Before  I  have  concluded.  I  shall  an- 
swer those  who  may  say.  "He  is  a  war- 
monger. There  are  large  military  in- 
stallations in  his  home  State,  and  he  is 
afraid  that  if  we  enter  into  a  peace 


movement,  we  will  have  disarmament, 
and  that  will  close  up  this,  that,  and  the 
other  Industry."  . 

I  made  a  plea — I  shall  read  It  to  the 
Senate— only  last  October,  in  Brazil,  for 
disai-mament.  but  disarmament  based 
upon  full  and  free  Inspection. 

I  happen  to  know  John  McCloy.  of  New 
York.    That  Is  one  reason  why  I  voted  for 
the  Elsenhower  program  to  ectabllsh  an 
agency  for  disarmament.    I  do  not  trust 
the  Soviet  Union.    I  do  not  believe  we 
are  going  to  get  anywhere  with  such  an 
agency.     But  I  do  trust  John  McCloy. 
He  did  wonderful  work  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  War  in  Charge  of  Manpower  in 
World  War  n.    I  visited  him  when  he  was 
High    Commissioner    In    Germany.      I 
worked  with  him  when  he  was  Chairman 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development.    I  conferred 
with  him  when  he  was  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Chase  National  Bank.    He 
Is  an  outstanding  man.  a  great  patriot. 
I  voted  for  the  peace  agency,  although 
I   did   not  have   any  confidence   in  it. 
Nevertheless.  I  thought.  "Let  us  give  it 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt."    So  I  voted  for 

It. 

The  day  after  John  McCloy  returned 
from  Moscow,  after  spending  2  weeks 
urging  Khrushchev  to  agree  to  something 
In  behalf  of  peace,  that  he  could  bring 
back  to  encourage  the  American  people, 
he  told  me  In  an  Interview  at  lunch,  that 
lasted  2  hours,  that  Khrushchev  said 
with  respect  to  banning  atomic  weapons 
In  Germany.  "You  know  and  I  know  that 
when  war  starts  there  with  conventional 
weapons.  If  you  are  losing,  you  will  use 
atomic  weapons.  If  we  are  losing,  we 
will  use  atomic  weapons." 

That  settled  the  Issue  so  far  as  defend- 
ing Berlin  or  any  other  part  of  Europe 
with  conventional  weapons  was  con- 
cerned. Of  course,  in  Europe  the  Soviets 
have  us  outnumbered  In  conventional 
forces  by  at  least  4  to  1. 

But  this  was  the  significant  thing  that 
Khrushchev  told  McCloy:  "I  will  never 
agree  to  Inspection.  You  would  only 
come  over  and  spy  on  what  we  were 
doing." 

So  I  went  to  Brasilia,  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  more  than  60  nations.  Our 
President  blockaded  Cuba,  charging  the 
Russians  with  skullduggery  by  placing 
missiles  In  Cuba  capable,  as  he  said,  of 
shooting  as  far  north  as  Canada  and  as 
far  south  as  Brazil.  What  did  we  con- 
front in  the  oldest  peace  organization 
in  the  world,  at  which  some  60  nations 
were  represented?  A  resolution  by  the 
Soviet  delegate,  bitterly  condemning  the 
United  States  for  blockading  Cuba  and 
protecting  our  rights.  What  did  I  do? 
I  defended  the  President's  action.  I 
was  successful  In  having  the  British. 
Australian,  and  Canadian  delegations 
change  the  resolution  that  condemned 
the  United  States  to  one  which  con- 
demned any  nation  that  threatened  the 
peace  of  the  world.  This  the  Soviets 
did  not  want.  But  we  succeeded  In  hav- 
ing that  resolution  adopted. 

I  shall  quote  again  from  statements 
by  sateUlte  nations  In  October  of  last 

year 

Mr.     FUT^RIGHT.    Mr.     President, 
win  the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 
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Mr.    ROBERTSON.    Let    me    finish, 

please.      ___ 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Certainly.  The 
Senator  does  not  have  to  yield  if  he  does 
not  wish  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  shall  yield;  but 
please  do  not  Interrupt  me  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  sentence. 

I  shall  quote  again  from  statements 
by  satellite  people,  doublecrosslng  us  in 
Brazil  less  than  a  year  ago. 

Now  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has 
paid  a  high  compliment  to  Mr.  John  J. 
McCloy.  which  left  the  impression  that 
he  has  respect  for  Mr.  McCloy's  Judg- 
ment. I  call  the  Senator's  attention  to 
page  849  of  the  committee  hearings, 
where  a  letter  from  Mr.  McCloy  ap- 
pears. The  last  sentence  of  the  letter 
reads: 

But   assuming   these   safeguards,  I   would 
fear  more  for  the  ultimate  security  of  the 
country  If  this  treaty  were  rejected  at  this 
time  than  if  It  were  ratified. 
Sincerely. 

John  J.  McClot. 

I  take  that  to  mean  that  Mr.  McCloy 
favors  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

I  took  that  to  mean  that  Mr.  McCloy 
approved  ratification  of  the  treaty.  In 
view  of  the  Senator's  respect  for  him,  I 
thought  that  might  have  some  effect  on 
his  decision. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  correct. 
I  knew  Mr.  McCloy  had  written  to  Sen- 
ator Hill  recommending  he  vote  for  the 
treaty.  So  I  wrote  to  Mr.  McCloy,  as 
follows:  "Here  is  a  summary  of  the  mili- 
tary testimony  that  you  did  not  know. 
In  view  of  present  reports  to  the  effect 
that  you  favor  this  treaty.  I  should  like 
you  to  consider  some  of  these  statements 
by  the  military  experts,  with  which  I  am 
sure  you  are  not  familiar." 

I  have  not  received  any  answer  to  that 
letter. 

With  all  due  deference  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  let  me  say  I  know  he 
has  definitely  played  down  the  testimony 
of  the  military  experts. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
say  I  have,  or  that  Mr.  McCloy  has? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  played  it  down.  When  he 
was  in  Moscow,  to  witness  the  signing  of 
this  treaty,  Under  Secretary  of  State  Ball 
sent  to  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  a  cable- 
gram in  which  he  urged  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  to  arrange  to  start  the  treaty 
hearings  before  his  committee  before  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stknnls] 
could  start  the  hearings  before  his  sub- 
committee and  there  could  take  testi- 
mony on  the  viewpoint  of  the  military — 
so  that  the  favorable  opinion  of  the  treaty 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  his 
committee  could  be  presented  to  the  pub- 
lic before  it  had  the  adverse  reports  by 
the  military  experts.    Is  that  true  or  not? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  First,  I  say  that  it 
is  most  unusual  for  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  to  take 
up  a  treaty  and  hold  hearings  on  it.  I 
know  of  no  precedent  whatever  in  the 
history  of  the  Senate,  since  I  have  been 
a  Senator,  for  a  subcommittee  of  an- 
other committee  to  presume  to  take  up 


a  treaty,  in  the  first  place.  So  I  see  no 
conflict  whatever  there.  The  law  shows 
very  clearly  which  Senate  committee 
has  jurisdiction  of  a  treaty. 

Second,  we  took  the  testimony  of  all 
the  important  and  accredited  officials  of 
the  military.  As  has  been  stated  In  the 
Senate  many  times,  we  heard  from  all 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff — ^the  chairman 
and  the  other  four  members.  They 
testified  both  in  public  and  in  private 
session;  and,  as  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia well  knows,  they  endorsed  the 
treaty.  So  how  could  I  "play  down" 
their  testimony?  The  only  thing  I  can 
do  Is  Interpret  what  it  means. 

As  for  the  fact  that  some  former  mili- 
tary men  were  not  brought  in  by  us,  we 
did  not  believe  it  appropriate  or  neces- 
sary— and  neither  do  I — to  take  the  tes- 
timony of  former  military  men  who  now 
have  no  responsibility  for  the  secvu-lty 
of  this  country. 

We  had  all  the  testimony  of  the  Im- 
portant present  leaders  of  the  military 
who  have  responsibility  regarding  the 
national  security;  and  I  believe  that  was 
quite  proper.  So  I  do  not  believe  it  can 
properly  be  said  that  we  "played  down" 
the  views  of  the  military.  In  fact,  we 
sought  them. 

In  my  speech  I  devoted  to  the  views 
of  the  military  much  more  time  than 
one  normally  would  In  connection  with 
a  treaty  which  involves  both  the  overall 
political  security  and  the  military  secu- 
rity of  this  coimtry,  and  perhaps  of  the 
whole  world. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  All  I  can  say  is 
that  it  Is  my  personal  opinion  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  played  down  the 
military  testimony.  I  state  that  as  my 
personal  view — ^that  it  was  played  down ; 
that  that  fact  has  not  been  deified;  and 
that  the  State  Department  wanted  it 
played  down,  and  sent  to  Secretary  Rusk, 
in  Moscow,  a  cablegrsun  directing  him  to 
tell  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to  start 
his  committee's  hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis] 
could  start  his  subcommittee's  hearings. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  received  no  such 
cablegram. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Does  the  Senator 
deny  it  was  sent? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  If  the  Senator 
denies  that  It  was  sent,  I  will  call  on  the 
man  who  has  It,  to  read  It  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know 
whether  one  was  sent;  but  if  one  was 
sent,  certainly  it  was  sent  for  a  valid 
reason,  because — as  I  have  said — a  sub- 
committee of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee had  no  business  holding  hearings 
on  this  treaty. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Very  well.  But  I 
say  the  cablegram  was  sent. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  care 
whether  it  was  sent  or  was  not  sent;  that 
Is  utterly  Inelevant. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Then  let  me  say 
that  today  I  received  from  a  lawyer  a 
letter  In  which  he  asks  whether  it  is  the 
normal  procedure  for  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Conmilttee  to  an- 
nounce his  support  of  the  treaty  before 
he  heard  one  word  from  anyone  about 
it — while  he  was  in  Moscow. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  will  say  that  is  a 
lie. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Then  I  wiU  write 
him  that  the  Senator  says  it  Is  a  lie. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  can 
tell  him  it  Is  a  lie.  The  record  shows 
what  happened.  Before  then,  I  had 
seen  this  treaty.  It  was  brought  before 
our  committee  before  it  was  even  ini- 
tialed. The  Senator  from  Virginia  says 
he  has  received  a  letter  in  which  it  is 
said  that  I  announced  my  approval  of 
the  treaty  before  I  had  seen  it;  but  such 
a  statement  is  nonsense. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  will  write  to  him 
that  that  is  what  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas says. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  record  shows 
what  I  said.  Such  a  statement  is  not 
true.  Not  only  did  I  see  it.  but  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  committee 
saw  the  treaty  before  it  was  Initialed. 
We  were  consulted  at  considerable  length 
about  it. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  did  not  say  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  did  not  see  the 
treaty.  The  letter  states  that  the  Sena- 
tor aimounced  his  support  of  it  before  he 
staried  the  hearings.  Is  that  true  or 
not? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  true.  This 
is  a  good  treaty. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Then  the  one  who 
wrote  the  letter  did  not  lie.  did  he? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  the  statement 
to  which  the  Senator  referred  was  that  I 
had  approved  the  treaty  before  I  had 
even  seen  It. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  statement 
W£U5  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  an- 
nounced his  supjjort  of  the  treaty  before 
he  heard  any  testimony  on  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Oh.  no;  I  had 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  treaty.  I 
heard  from  the  Secretary  of  State;  and 
we  read  the  treaty,  and  discussed  it  at 
length. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  not  referring 
to  statements  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment; I  mean  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
before  the  committee.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  announced  himself  as  favor- 
ing the  treaty  before  he  opened  the  com- 
mittee's hearings,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  Is  quite  cor- 
rect. The  object  of  the  treaty  is  so  clear 
and  so  simple.  Similar  treaties  have 
been  under  consideration  since  1958. 
Former  President  Eisenhower  had  made 
a  proposal  similar  to  this  one.  It  has 
been  referred  to  in  the  press,  and  has 
been  commented  upon  by  nearly  every- 
one of  any  significance  in  the  political 
field  and  in  the  military  field.  In  fact, 
I  believe  any  reasonable  man  would  be 
able  to  see  that  this  treaty  should  be 
ratified. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  says 
it  is  "so  simple".  But  I  understand  that 
it  was  prepared  by  the  Russians. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     By  the  Russians? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  They  Included  the 
provision  which  would  prevent  the 
United  States  from  making  tests.  Good 
lawyers  have  said  that  means  we  could 
not  prepare  to  use  nuclear  missiles  either 
in  our  defense  or  In  the  defense  of  our 
NATO  allies.  So  if  the  treaty  Is  "so 
simple."  how  can  the  State  Department 
and    the    distinguished    Senator    from 
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Arkansas  explain  that  Interpretation 
away?  He  said  that  of  course  we  could 
use  such  missiles  in  our  defense.  I  a^ree 
we     certainly     could.     If     the    Soviets 
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started  shooting  at  us.  we  would  start 
shooting  at  them-in  self-defense-with 
everything  we  have.    But  how  about  the 
position   of   our  NATO   allies?     If   the 
United  States  ratifies  the  treaty,  what 
would  prevent  the  Russians  from  saying 
to  our  alUes.  "The  United  States  has 
signed  the  treaty,  and  thereby  agrees  it 
will  not  use  nuclear  weapons  in  your  de- 
fense    Now  we  want  recognition  of  our 
legal  title  to  all  the  property  we  stole 
after  World  War  H,  when  we  promised 
to  free  the  countries  the  Nazis  had  over- 
run  but— instead— sent  our  army  there 
and  took  possession.   If  you  do  not  agree, 
we  will  seize  Berlin."     Of  course,  that 
would  be  blackmail.    And  then  the  So- 
viets   would    say.    "And    now— by    the 
treaty— you  have  promised  not  to  use 
nuclear  weapons  in  either  your  defense 
or  their  defense."    Then  we  would  say. 
"Oh,  that  part  of  the  treaty  does  not 
mean  what  it  says." 

Let  me  ask  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  a  question:  When 
nations  are  in  disagreement  over  the 
meaning  of  the  words  of  a  treaty,  who 
passes  judgment  on  the  meaning? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  That  Is  a  matter 
of  international  law.  But  in  this  field 
of  International  law  as  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  weU  knows,  there  Is  a  very  little 
law— only  the  law  of  the  jungle.  So  each 
nation  usually  does  interpret  it  to  suit 

Itself 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  regret  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator, 
who  is  a  good  lawyer.  I  have  been  defi- 
nitely informed— and  I  beUeve  my  In- 
formant is  right— that  then  the  treaty 
wiU  go  to  the  International  Court,  for 
interpreUtion.  We  have  endorsed  th© 
Court,  although  we  did  not  go  into  the( 
League  of  NaUons.  . 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  endorsed  th0 
Court,  but  then  withdrew  from  it  almost 
Immediately,  by  means  of  the  Connally 
reservaUon-  I  do  not  recaU  any  suit  we 
ever  had  before  the  Court,  because  w0 
reserve  to  ourselves  the  right  to  be  th« 
sole  judge  of  whether  the  Court  has  ju- 
risdiction. This  is  one  of  the  famous 
"reservations"  that  are  said  to  do  no 
harm  to  a  treaty.  , 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  know  about  th^ 
Connally  reservation;  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  if  we  join  with  Russia  in  ap* 
proving  a  treaty  which  states  plainly  thafc 
the  United  States  shall  not  use  atomic 
weapons  In  defense  of  its  NATO  alliea. 
If  our  State  Department  or  the  Congress 
or  some  other  U.S.  authority  says  the 
treaty  does  not  mean  that,  and  that  we 
can  do  it,  Russia  can  then  say  to  the 
InternaUonal    Court,    "Please    interpr^ 
those  words."    Then  the   Court  woul^ 
undoubtedly  interpret  them  as  they  arte 
written,  not  as  we  would  like  to  have 
them  Interpreted.    Who  wrote  the  treaty 
that  gave  us  one-half  of  Berlin  120  milqs 
away  from  our  part  of  Germany  with  nto 
access  to  that  part?    Would  the  Senatdr 
have  drawn  a  deed  for  any  farmer  in 
Arkansas  which  would  give  the  farmer 
no  access  road  to  his  property? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  do  not  know  t^ 
what  treaty  the  Senator  refers. 


i  Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  treaty  under 
which  zones  of  occupation  In  Germany 
were  allocated.  Who  wrote  the  treaty 
jwhlch  gave  us  no  access  to  West  Berlin. 
120  miles  from  our  zone?  The  Senator 
hesitates.  I  will  answer.  We  were  sucked 
I  in  on  that  treaty. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  no  treaty  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate.  That  was  an 
agreement  by  the  military  leaders  who 
were  responsible  for  our  defense.  It  was 
participated  in  by  those  in  command  at 
the  time.  I  am  not  sure  that  General 
Eisenhower  had  a  part  In  that.  I  be- 
Ueve General  Clay  did.  That  was  merely 
j  a  military  agreement.  It  was  not  a 
treaty  that  came  to  this  body,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly.  Perhaps 
the  Senator  knows  better. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  No.  I  did  not 
mean  to  say  "treaty."  It  was  a  binding 
agreement  under  which  we  were  hooked. 
We  agreed  that  we  would  take  West 
Berlin  120  miles  away  from  our  occupa- 
tion zone,  with  no  right  to  egress  or  in- 
gress. The  Senator  knows  that  we  had 
to  fight  our  way  through  and  spend  mil- 
lions of  dollars  on  an  airlift  to  support 
I  oiu-  troops  in  Berlin. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Why  does  the  Sen- 
ator think  we  got  hooked?  Was  it  not 
the  result  of  our  own  lack  of  foresight 
and  wisdom  in  allowing  that  situation 
to  develop?  There  was  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity to  have  negotiated  a  treaty. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  Is  what  I  say. 
We  are  dealing  with  those  who  will  take 
every  advantage.  They  framed  that 
treaty  and  hooked  us.  They  will  hook 
us  again.  I  do  not  favor  being  hooked 
if  I  can  help  it. 

I  am  going  back  to  what  I  said  last 
October  in  Brazil  to  some  people  that  we 
are  now  going  to  trust. 

Mr.  Molnar,  of  sateUite  Hungary,  said: 
It  is  entirely  clear  that  small  Cuba  does 
not  threaten  and  cannot  threaten  war  to  a 
giant  like  the  United  SUtes  of  America.  It 
Is  no  less  clear  that  the  blockade  ordered  by 
the  United  States  constitutes  an  act  of  war 
against  small  Cuba;  international  law  does 
not  recognize  blockades  other  than  as  a 
measure  of  war  taken  In  times  of  war  against 
a  belligerent  party.  There  Is  not  therefore 
and  there  cannot  be  any  legal  Justification 
for  this  point.  It  U  entirely  clear  that  the 
United  States  of  America  has  been  led  to 
take  this  step  by  a  reacUonary  group  that 
cannot  bear  (the  fact)  that  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple should  have  emancipated  themselves 
from  the  tutelage  of  American  monopolies 
and  should  be  moving  toward  socialism. 


Mr.  Zolkiewskl,  of  satellite  Poland, 
said: 

The  fact  Is  that  it  Is  the  United  SUtes 
which  has  resorted  to  force.  But  a  repre- 
sentative (Mr.  ROBEBTSON)  of  this  country 
has  deemed  It  expedient  to  formulate  here 
charges  against  the  Soviet  Union.  No  so- 
phisticated reasoning  will  disprove  the  fact 
that  the  United  States,  a  big  power,  has 
made  use  of  force  against  a  small  but  inde- 
pendent country,  whose  people  can  finally 
feel  free  All  honest  men  can  only  answer 
that  by  demanding  that  all  disputable  ques- 
tions between  States  be  resolved  by  way  of 
negotiations  and  not  by  brutal  force. 

Mr.  Vanilichl.  of  satellite  Rumania, 
said: 

As  concerns  the  danger  of  International 
communism,  of  which  Mr.  Robkktson  has 
talked  to  us,  this  danger  exists  only  In  the 


Imagination  of  some  persons.  The  Socialist 
countries  have  always  conducted  a  policy  of 
peace,  because  they  are  interested  In  main- 
taining the  peace  in  order  to  build  a  better 
society  and  a  better  life  for  their  people. 

Those  are  direct  quotations  of  what  the 
Communists  said  about  us  when  they 
were  preparing  in  Cuba  to  blow  our 
brains  out.  Suppose  they  had  succeeded 
In  establishing  long-range  missiles  In 
Cuba  and  proceeded  to  blackmail  both 
Latin  America  and  ourselves.  Would  we 
fight?  If  so,  what  would  become  of  the 
Capital  City?  A  missile  could  reach  it 
in  10  minutes  from  a  base  90  miles  from 
our  shores.  Fortunately,  before  the  Rus- 
sians could  make  the  missiles  opera- 
tional, we  discovered  their  presence. 

That  is  the  nation  that  we  now  say 
has  had  a  change  of  heart.  That  is  the 
nation  about  which  we  now  say,  "Let  us 
trust  It  as  the  first  step  to  peace." 

There  followed  hours  of  similar  denun- 
ciation of  us  before  word  reached  the  So- 
viet delegation  and  their  satellites  in 
remote  Brasilia  that  their  peerless  leader 
had  pulled  the  rug  from  under  them  by 
admitting  to  President  Kennedy  that 
he  had  lied  about  the  installation  of 
atomic  missiles  in  Cuba.  He  promised 
promptly  to  withdraw  them  and  all  of 
the  Russian  forces  which  had  been  sent 
to  Cuba  and  to  give  us  the  assurance  of 
free  inspection. 

Mr.  President,  this  happened,  I  repeat, 
less  than  a  year  ago.  Yet  now  we  are 
considering  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  with 
the  Russians. 

With  all  of  these  facts  so  fresh  in  my 
mind,  and  with  knowledge  of  all  of  our 
top  military  secrets  gained  through  han- 
dling   the    Defense   budget   for   2   suc- 
cessive years,  I  issued  the  following  state- 
ment about  that  treaty  for  publication 
in  the  morning  papers  of  September  8: 
We  have  signed  a  Ueaty   with  a  Godless 
nation,    which    freed    from    the    moral    re- 
straints  of   the   Bible,   has   on  many    times 
demonstrated  that  to  it  a  treaty  is  a  mere 
scrap  of  paper  to  be  violated  whenever  viola- 
tion will  promote  the  InteresU  of  the  Soviet 
Union.      The    Soviet   Union    has    repeatedly 
violated  nonaggresslon  pacts.  It  has  exercised 
iU  veto  In  United  Nations  102  times,  veto- 
ing every  proposal  in  behalf  of  peace  that 
we  have  ever  made  and  its  most  recent  act 
of    perfidy    was    perpetrated    only   90    mUes 
from  our  shore  in  the  little  Island  of  Cuba. 
There   In  violation  of  International  law  and 
of  our  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  Soviet  Union 
installed  high-powered   missiles   capable  of 
ovir  utter  destruction  and  callously  lied  to 
us  about  what  It  was  doing  untU  confronted 
with  positive  proof  of  the  fact. 

I  was  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union,  the  oldest  peace  or- 
ganlzatlon  In  the  world  In  Brasilia,  when 
President  Kennedy  Issued  the  order  to  block- 
ade Cuba.  On  the  floor  of  that  convention. 
I  stoutly  defended  the  President's  action  and 
for  doing  so  was  denounced  by  delegates  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  nearly  all  of  its  satel- 
lites who  In  addition  to  denouncing  me  also 
denounced  our  country  In  every  term  of 
vilification  that  could  be  used  under  the 
existing  rules  of  parliamentary  procedure. 
Then,  their  Premier  pulled  the  rug  from 
under  them  by  openly  admitting  that  he 
had  lied  to  us  about  the  missiles  and  would 
promptly  withdraw  them.  He  also  agreed 
that  he  would  withdraw  aU  Russian  troops 
from  Cuba  and  give  \is  full  and  free  right  of 
inspection  as  an  evidence  of  his  good  faith. 
Again,  he  violated  that  agreement.  He  did 
not  withdraw  Russl.in  troops  from  Cuba,  and 
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all  that  we  have  concerning  the  withdrawal 
of  the  nuclear  weapons  Is  his  word  which  to 
me  is  of  no  value  whatever.  I  personally 
conferred  with  the  admiral  of  the  Navy  who 
supervised  withdrawal  of  the  missiles.  I 
asked  that  admiral  if  he  had  been  permitted 
to  board  the  Russian  ships  taking  the  mis- 
siles out  to  ascertain  whether  what  was  being 
carried  aboard  the  Russian  ship  was  a  missile 
or  a  dummy.  The  admiral  replied  that  he 
was  refused  permission  to  board  any  Rus- 
sian ship  and  that  all  that  could  be  observed 
on  board  the  ship  was  a  covered  object  which 
the  Russians  said  was  a  missile.  Mark  you. 
not  only  were  we  denied  the  right  of  inspec- 
tion but  the  Russians  would  not  even  remove 
the  covering  over  the  so-called  missiles  being 
taken  out  of  Cuba  to  prove  that  they  were 
not  again  deceiving  \is. 

It  wUl.  of  course,  be  recalled  that  In  our 
eagerness  to  promote  peace,  we  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  Russia  to  ban  all  testing. 
When  the  Russians  fiagrantly  violated  that 
agreement,  testing  in  the  air  missiles  with 
the  explosive  power  of  over  50  million  tons 
of  TNT.  and,  In  my  opinion,  gaining  definite 
superiority  over  us  In  the  development  of 
heavy  and  long-range  missiles.  President 
Kennedy  said  that  If  the  Riisslans  fooled  us 
a  second  time.  It  would  be  our  fault  and  that 
we  must  never  again  enter  Into  any  agree- 
ment with  the  Russians  which  did  not  in- 
clude the  right  of  Inspection.  You  can, 
therefore.  Imagine  my  surprise  when  I 
learned  that  our  Secretary  of  State  had 
signed  a  treaty  In  Moscow,  prepared,  of 
course,  by  the  Russians,  just  like  the  treaty 
prepared  by  the  Russians  at  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  which  fixed  zones  of  occupa- 
tion In  Europe  and  assigned  to  us.  Prance, 
and  Great  Britain,  one-half  of  the  capital 
city  of  Berlin  situated  120  miles  from  the 
section  of  West  Germany  that  we  were  to 
occupy  and  with  no  right  to  us  of  access  to 
West  Berlin,  which  Included  no  right  of  in- 
spection smd  which  clearly  provides  that  we 
can't  use  atomic  weapons  either  In  our  de- 
fense or  In  defense  of  our  NATO  allies.  The 
latter  provision,  the  State  Department  is 
now  trying  to  explain  away  by  saying  that 
the  words  used  in  the  treaty  do  not  mean 
what  they  say. 

Virginians  who  have  read  the  statement  I 
first  Issued  will  recall  that  I  said  that  the 
only  condition  under  which  I  would  vote  for 
a  treaty  without  the  right  of  inspection 
would  be  assurance  by  our  military  experts 
that  we  would  not  get  hurt.  All  testimony 
has  been  closed  and  that  assurance  has  not 
been  given.  In  a  recent  hearing  before  the 
Subconunlttee  on  Defexise  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  I  asked  General  Le- 
May  the  pointed  question:  "Can  you  give  us 
assurance  that  we  will  not  be  hurt  by  agree- 
ing to  the  test  ban  treaty?"  and  he  promptly 
replied:  "I  cannot."  Not  one  of  our  military 
experts  has  endorsed  the  treaty  as  being  to 
our  advantage  from  a  military  standpoint. 
Some  like  Admiral  Burke,  General  Twining, 
Admiral  Radford,  General  Power  and  General 
Schrlever.  who  Is  In  charge  of  missile  de- 
velopment, have  openly  denounced  It.  Oth- 
ers like  General  Taylor  have  said  that  we 
endorse  It  with  reservations  and  while  we 
do  not  think  we  will  get  any  mUltary  ad- 
vantage we  think  the  political  advantage 
outweighs  the  military  disadvantage. 

During  his  recent  visit  to  Yugoslavia, 
Khrushchev  was  under  no  delusions  as  to 
who  would  benefit  by  the  treaty.  He  proudly 
proclaimed  it  to  his  ally,  Tito,  as  "our  vic- 
tory."    And  Indeed  it  was. 

I  look  to  our  military  experts  for  military 
advice  but  not  for  political  advice  because 
that  Is  a  field  In  which  I  have  majored  all 
of  my  life  and  In  which  they  have  had  no 
experience  whatever.  Who  is  It  that  says 
that  the  political  advantages  outweigh  the 
military  disadvantages?  It  is  the  State  De- 
partment that  said  we  have  gained  political 


advantages  by  distributing  all  over  the  world 
$102  billion  In  foreign  aid.  It  \b  the  SUte 
Department  that  said  It  is  a  political  ad- 
vantage to  create  10  new  nations  in  darkest 
Africa  which  have  since  been  able,  by  voting 
with  the  Communist  bloc,  to  take  from  the 
free  nations  of  the  world  the  control  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  United  Nations;  It  Is 
the  State  Department  that  would  relinquish 
oxir  most  valuable  Air  Force  Base  In  the 
Azores  In  order  to  help  a  small  group  of  Afri- 
can tribes  take  from  Portugal  an  area  that  be- 
longs to  Portugal  as  fxUly  as  the  area  west  of 
the  Mississippi  that  we  bought  from  Napoleon 
or  In  Alaska  from  a  Russian  czar 

So,  when  that  State  Department  tells  me 
that  this  test  ban  treaty  Is  a  step  In  the 
direction  of  peaceful  co-existence,  my  an- 
swer Is  that  if  there  be  any  peace  in  the 
program  for  us,  It  will  be  the  peace  of  death. 

The  following  Monday,  the  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
headed  by  the  very  able  and  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stknnis],  made  available  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  what  is  called  a  com- 
mittee print,  which  summarized  the  tes- 
timony of  a  large  number  of  distin- 
guished military  experts  and  scientists 
of  national  reputation.  That  subcom- 
mittee is  composed  of  six  of  the  best  in- 
formed Members  of  the  Senate  on  mili- 
tary affairs. 

Members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee have  access  to  all  military  se- 
crets— a  privilege  enjoyed  by  only  a  mi- 
nority of  the  Senate.  Consequently,  the 
views  of  that  committee  on  military  mat- 
ters are  entitled  to  great  consideration. 

While  two  members  of  that  subcom- 
mittee did  not  agree — and  a  third 
agreed  on  Friday  he  would  vote  for  the 
treaty  with  misgivings — with  the  con- 
clusion of  the  majority  that  the  military 
disadvantages  of  the  test  ban  treaty  far 
outweighed  the  political  advantages,  all 
members  were  agreed  that  the  factual 
statements  in  the  committee  report  were 
correct. 

Nothing  could  be  more  illustrative  of 
the  military  implications  involved  in  the 
treaty  than  the  list  published  on  page 
6  of  the  subcommittee  report  concerning 
test  objectives  of  our  military  and 
atomic  energy  scientists  and  indicating 
which  of  those  objectives  could  be 
reEu;hed  under  the  treaty  and  which 
could  not.  That  list  showed  the  follow- 
ing restrictions  upon  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  our  atomic  weapons: 
MnJTART  Implications — Nuclka*  Tkst  Ban 
Tbxatt 

TXST   OBJBCnVXS 

Survivability  and  responsiveness  of  hard- 
ened site  missile  launch  complexes  to  high 
yield  nuclear  explosions.  Can  be  done  under 
treaty,  no. 

Response  of  hardened  imderground  struc- 
tures to  blast  and  cratering  from  high  yield 
surface  burst  nuclear  weapons.  Can  be  dope 
under  treaty,  no. 

Determination  of  missile  warhead  and 
nose  cone  vulnerability  to  nuclear  explosions 
during  atmospheric  reentry.  Can  be  done 
under  treaty,  no. 

Study  of  atmospheric  and  high  altitude 
radar  blackout  phenomena.  Can  be  done 
under  treaty,  no. 

Study  of  communications  blackout  phe- 
nomena from  high-yield  nuclear  explosions. 
Can  be  done  under  treaty,  no. 

Full-scale  operational  tests  of  ABM  sys- 
tems.    Can  be  done  under  treaty,  no. 


Development  of  very  high  yield  warheads, 
equal  to  or  surpassing  Soviet  achievements. 
Can  be  done  under  treaty,  no. 

Determination  of  very  high  3rleld  nuclear 
weapons  effects.  Can  be  done  under  treaty, 
no. 

Determination  of  underwater  nuclear 
weap>on  effects  for  Improved  antisubmarine 
warfare  (ASW)  systems.  Can  be  done  under 
treaty,  no. 

Full-scale  performance  and  reliability  tests 
of  Mlnuteman  and  Titan  missUe  systems. 
Can  be  done  under  treaty,  no. 

Yield  verification  tests  of  stockpiled  weap- 
ons above  approximately  1  megaton.  Can  be 
done  under  treaty,  no. 

Troop  and  crew  training  tactical  exercises 
using  nuclear  weapons.  Can  be  done  under 
treaty,  no. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  not  a 
single  military  expert  has  said  that  from 
a  military  standpoint,  the  test  ban  treaty 
will  be  an  advantage  to  us.  We  know,  of 
course,  that  there  were  no  illusions  on 
that  subject  by  Khrushchev  who  recently 
boasted  to  his  friend  and  Communist 
ally,  Tito,  that  the  treaty  was  a  great 
victory  for  the  Communist  world. 

So  concerning  the  military  aspects  of 
the  treaty,  let  us  frankly  face  this  is- 
sue :  No  military  expert  has  endorsed  the 
treaty  from  a  purely  military  standpoint. 
Three  of  our  very  distinguished  former 
Chiefs  of  Staff — free  from  political  pres- 
sure— op>enly  denoiinced  it;  namely,  Ad- 
miral Radford,  Admiral  Burke,  and  Gen- 
eral Twining. 

During  the  past  year,  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  inspect  two  of  the  principal 
warning  systems  we  have  developed,  at 
the  cost  of  billions  of  dollars,  across  the 
northern  portion  of  our  hemisphere  be- 
tween us  and  Russia. 

Both  the  distant  early  warning  line 
and  the  ballistic  missile  early  warning 
system  are  functioning  at  the  highest 
possible  level  of  efficiency,  but  neither  of 
these  warning  systems  can  prevent  a  war. 

Under  the  most  optimistic  conditions, 
all  we  can  expect  from  these  warning 
systems  is  about  15  minutes'  advance  no- 
tice that  a  nuclear  war  has  started. 
Consequently,  we  find  General  Power,  in 
charge  of  strategic  bombers — which  are 
being  phased  out  but  which  up  to  this 
time  have  been  the  greatest  single  deter- 
rent against  the  start  of  a  nuclear  war — 
urging  the  Senate  not  to  tie  its  hands  in 
the  development  of  a  more  perfect  mis- 
sile system  by  signing  the  test  ban  treaty. 
And  we  find  General  Schrlever,  head  of 
the  missile  development  program  of  the 
Air  Force,  voicing  similar  objections. 

After  this  senatorial  group  of  military 
experts  had  heard  weeks  of  testimony  on 
missile  development  and  the  treaty.  It 
said: 

From  the  evidence  we  are  compelled  to 
conclude  that  serious — perhaps  even  formid- 
able— mUltary  and  technical  disadvantages 
to  the  United  States  will  flow  from  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty.  At  the  very  least  it 
wUl  prevent  the  United  States  from  provid- 
ing our  military  forces  with  the  highest 
quality  of  weapons  of  which  our  science  and 
technology  is  capable. 

Any  military  and  technical  advantages 
which  we  will  derive  from  the  treaty  do  not, 
in  oxu:  Judgment,  counterbalance  or  out- 
weigh the  military  and  technical  disadvan- 
tages. The  Soviets  will  not  be  similarly  in- 
hibited in  those  areas  of  nuclear  weaponry 
where  we  now  deem  them  to  be  inferior. 
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PoUowlng  U>e  abrogatk)ii  oi  the  morato- 
rium by  the  Soviet  Union,  the  te»t  and  p«r- 
rormance  rt>cortl.  aiterwl  draaUcaUy.    In  1961 
and    Idea    the    Soviet   Union    conducted    in 
ylelda  above  10  megatons  twice  the  number 
of   testa   which  had   been  conducted  by  the 
United  State*  In  that  yield  range  throughout ; 
the  hlatory  of  lU  nuclear  teat  program.    The  | 
total  number  of  Soviet  tesu  above  1  megaton 
was  approximately  four  times  that  conducted 
by    the    United   States   In    the    same    period 
(ItWl-ea).     In  terms  of  yield-to- weight  ra- 
tios   the  Soviet  Union,  as  a  result  of  Its  ag- 
gressive test  program  and  Its  concentraUon 
on    very    large   yield    weapons,   has   demon- j 
strated   clearly  superior  performance  in  au 
yield  classes  above  approximately  15  mega- 
tons  where   the  United  States  has  had  no: 
testing    experience    since    1954.      It    Is    also 
worth   noting   that    the   scientific    witnesses^ 
were  unanimous  In  expressing  uncertainty! 
about  the  parUcular  designs  employed  by  th* 
Soviets,   to  achieve  the  results   observed  In 
their  very  high  yield  experiments. 

Below  a  few  thousand  pounds  In  weight) 
and  a  few  megatons  In  yield  the  evldenca 
available  to  us  Indlcatee  that  the  United 
States  conUnues  to  hold  a  lead  in  weapon 
design  and  performance.  „»   *  « 

For  a  variety  of  reasons  the  United  Statef 
has  chosen  to  concentrate  Its  development 
efforts  on  weapons  yielding  from  a  few  megat 
ton*  down  to  fractions  of  kllotons.  Consei 
quently.  it  probably  continues  to  hold  som# 
advantage  in  design  techniques  over  the  So* 
Viet  Union  In  theee  areas  and  in  the  abUltf 
to  mf »"»«—  the  yield  which  can  be  achieve* 
at  a  given  weight  and  size  or,  alternatively, 
to  package  a  given  yield  in  a  device  of  mlnit- 
mum  weight  and  size. 

However,  the  rate  of  testing  below  1  megat- 
ton   indicates  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  at^- 
tempting  to  challenge  seriously  the  XJS.  lea<l 
In  the  lower  yield  weapon  categories.     Pri* 
to    the     195a-«l     moratorixmi     the     United 
SUtes  had  conducted  somewhat  more  than 
twice  as  many  tests  at  yields  below  1  mega- 
ton   as    had    been    detected    In    the    Sovl«t 
Union.    By  the  end  of  1962  this  ratio  had 
dropped  significantly.     More  important,  the 
1961-03  Soviet  test  series  Included  more  tests 
in  this  yield  range  than  had  been  conducted 
In  Its  entire  program  from  1949  through  196$. 
Even  accounting  for  tests  to  assess  the  effects 
of  explosions  and  tests  to  confirm  the  yield 
of  stockpiled  weapons.  thU  constitutes  im- 
pressive evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  tits 
no  intention  of  permitting  U5.  superiority 
In  weapon  design  and  performance  at  yields 
below  1  megaton  to  go  unchaUeriged.    It  Is 
In  this  range  of  ylelda  that  the  testing  under- 
ground permitted  by  the  treaty  can  be  af:- 
compllahed  readily.  t 

In  assessing  the  merits  of  the  treaty  whi^i 
Is  now  before  the  Senate  for  ratification,  it 
Is  Important  to  understand  the  kinds  and 
objectives  of  certain  nuclear  test  programs 
which,  In  the  opinion  of  the  subcommittee 
and  based  on  testimony  received  by  \t. 
would  be  desirable  or  necessary  in  any  fut\j>re 
U.S.  nuclear  test  programs. 

The  military  disadvantages  associated  wiih 
the  treaty  which  were  discussed  in  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  United  States  probably  will  be  uh- 
able  to  duplicate  Soviet  achlevemenU  in 
very  high  yield  weapon  technology.  Though 
US.  weapons  laboratories  are  capable  of  de- 
veloping and  stockpiling  designs  yielding 
greater  than  60  megatons  without  further 
experimentation,  their  weight  and  size  woUld 
be  incompatible  with  any  existing  or  p»o- 
gramed  missile  delivery  vehicle.  It  Is  Well 
within  the  capabilities  of  U.S.  weapons  lab- 
oratories to  equal  and  to  surpass  the  Soviet 
achievements,  but  to  do  so  would  require  a 
number  of  atmospheric  nuclear  tests. 

2.  The  United  States  will  be  unable  to 
acquire  necessary  data  on  the  effects  of  v^ry 
high  yield  atmospheric  explosions.  Without 
such  knowledge  It  is  unlikely  that  a  reall^lc 
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assessment  can  be  made  of  the  military  value 
of  such  weapons,  or  that  plans  can  be  formu- 
lated to  protect  mUltary  weapons  systems 
against  their  use.  The  data  possessed  by  the 
United  States  on  high  yield  weapons  effecu 
are  Inadeqxiate  to  permit  confident  exUapo- 
latlons  to  the  higher  yield  categories. 

3    The   United   States   will    be   unable    to 
acquire  data  on  high  altitude  nuclear  weap- 
ons effecU.    Such  daU  are  important  to  the 
design   of   antlbaUistlc   missile  system   war- 
heads and  radars.     Again,  this  Is  an  area  in 
which    Soviet    experlmenU    may    have    pro- 
vided   them    with    greater    knowledge    than 
that    now    available    to    the    United    States. 
Throughout    our    hearings    there    was    con- 
siderable dispute  o:    this  point.     The  treaty 
proponents    accurately    observed    that    the 
ABM  warheads  could  be  developed  through 
underground  testing  and  that  development 
of  acquisition   and  tracking  radars  was  an 
electronic    problem   not  directly   dependent 
upon  nuclear  tests.    It  is  clear,  however,  that 
the    characterUtlcs    or    specifications    upon 
which   such    warhead    design    and   develop- 
ment should   be   based  are  not  sufficiently 
known  and  caimot  be  determined  with  con- 
fidence without  additional  high  altitude  ef- 
fects tests.     As  the  Atomic  Energy  Conamls- 
slon  observed:  ,_,     ».      » 

"While  our  knowledge  of  ♦  *  *  blackout 
phenomena  provides  some  limited  guidance 
in  the  determlnaUon  of  (ABM)  warhead 
criteria  •  •  •  an  optimized  design  could 
only  be  chosen  after  continued  atmospheric 
testing.  Whether  or  not  significant  gains 
will  result,  can  be  argued." 
And  again: 

"The  minimal  (warhead)  speclflcatlons 
•  •  •  can  be  met  within  the  framework  of 
existing  technology.  (But.  assuming  that  a 
minimum  warhead  wUl  not  be  acceptable) 
testing  both  underground  and  In  the  at- 
mosphere would  be  required  to  complete 
the  development." 

4    The   United   States   will    be   unable   to 
determine  with  confidence  the  performance 
and   reliability  of   any  ABM  system   devel- 
oped without  benefit  of  atmoepheric  opera- 
tional  system  tesU.     An   ABM   system   wiU 
be  required  to  function  in  the  nuclear  en- 
vironment created  both  by  Ita  own  defensive 
warhead  explosions  and  those  of  the  attack- 
ing  enemy.     Under   such   circumstances   It 
la  important  to  be  as  certain  as  possible  that 
no  element  of  the  system  possesses  unknown 
vulnerabUitlea  to  nuclear  effects.     AU  elec- 
tronic   componenU    of    the    ground    arrays 
and    missiles    must    funcUon.    the    missUes 
must  be  capable  of  operating  in  the  pres- 
ence of  nuclear,  thermal,  and  blast  effects; 
the  warheads  must  be  resistant  to  nuclear 
radiations.      It    is    apparent    that    unless    a 
system  of  such  complexity  Is  tested  in  its 
operational  environment,  there  wlU  be  a  low 
level  of  confidence  in  lU  abiUty  to  perform 
the  mission  for  which  it  was  designed  and 
produced.    Many  unknowns  will  arise  in  the 
course    of   the    ABM   development   program 
which   can   only   be   explored   and  satisfied 
through   the    medium   of   atmospheric   and 
high  altitude  nuclear  testing. 

6  The  United  States  will  be  unable  to  ver- 
ify the  abUity  of  Its  hardened  underground 
second-strike  mlssUe  systems  to  survive 
cloae-ln  high-yield  nuclear  explosions. 

6  The  United  States  will  be  unable  to  ver- 
ify the  ability  of  Its  missile  reentry  bodies 
under  defensive  nuclear  attack  to  survive 
and  to  penetrate  to  the  target  without  the 
opportunity  to  test  noee  cone  and  warhead 
designs  In  a  nuclear  environment  under  dy- 
namic reentry  conditions. 

7.  The  treaty  will  provide  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion an  opportunity  to  equal  U.S.  accomplish- 
ments In  submegaton  weapon  technology. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  treaty  limiting 
testing  to  an  undergrovmd  environment  will 
tend  to  favor  experimentation  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  yield  spectrum.  Economic  factors 
will  play  a  part  since  costs  rise  significantly 


with  relatively  modest  Increases  in  yield  for 
underground  tesU.  There  are  also  testing 
limitations  arising  from  the  type  of  strata, 
geological  uncertainties,  and  engineering  fac- 
tors Whether  or  not  either  the  United 
States  or  the  Soviet  Union  will  choose  to  test 
underground  at  yields  much  greater  than 
approximately  1  megaton  is  not  known.  In 
any  case,  It  appears  that  the  race  for  nu- 
clear technological  superiority  will  be  con- 
fined to  that  area  where  the  United  States 
Is  believed  to  now  hold  a  margin  of  superior- 
ity The  result,  with  time,  wUl  probably  be 
the  achievement  of  parity  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion In  this  area  without  any  equivalent  op- 
portunity for  the  United  SUtes  to  attain 
equality  In  very  high  yield  weapon  tech- 
nology. 

8.  The  treaty  will  deny  to  the  United  States 
a    valuable    source    of    Information    on    So- 
viet nuclear  weapons  capabilities.     The  re- 
sults acquired  from  the  analysis  of  radioac- 
tive debris  generated  by  nuclear  explosions 
has  long  been  a  basic  source  of  Intelligence 
on   Soviet   nuclear   weapons   programs.     By 
driving  Soviet  testing  underground,  this  In- 
telligence wUl  be  denied  the  United  States 
with  the  result  that  with  the  passage  of  time 
knowledge  of  the  Soviet  sUte  of  the  art  In 
weapons  undergoing  tests  will  be  seriously 
degraded.    The  effect  of  the  treaty  will  be  to 
reinforce  the  difficulties  already  Imposed  on 
the  United  States  by  Soviet  secrecy. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  military 
aspect  and  from  the  effect  of  the  treaty 
upon  our  military  preparedness  and  posture, 
we  cannot  escape  being  Impressed  with  the 
testimony  of  Gen.  Thomas  S.  Power.  Com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand, and  Gen.  Bernard  A.  Schrlever.  Com- 
mander of  the  Air  Force  Systems  Command, 
who  addressed  themselves  to  the  problem 
exclusively  from  the  military  point  of  view. 
General  Power,  after  stating  that  he  did  not 
think  the  treaty  "Is  In  the  best  Interests  of 
the  United  States."  said: 

'I  feel  that  we  have  military  superiority 
now  and  I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  has 
resulted  In  a  world  that  has  been  free  from 
nuclear  warfare.  I  have  a  lower  confidence 
factor  that  we  can  and  will  maintain  that 
military  superiority  under  the  test  ban 
treaty  •   •   '." 

General  Schrlever  told  the  subcommittee 
that  there  "are  definite  military  disadvan- 
tages" to  the  treaty  and  that,  as  a  military 
man,  he  felt  he  could  protect  the  co\intry 
better  without  the  treaty  than  with  It. 
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An  official  organ  named  Tass  of  the 
Soviet  Union  called  the  able  and  pa- 
triotic Senators  who  made  that  report 
"a  motley  team  of  ill-famed  enemies  of 
the  treaty." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  and  proud 
to  associate  myself  T^ith  that  "motley 
team"  because  without  impugning  the 
sincerity  of  any  Senator  who  does  not 
agree  with  our  conclusions,  I  am  defi- 
nitely of  the  opinion  that  as  a  result 
of  this  treaty,  which,  apparently,  will  be 
ratified  by  the  Senate,  the  Soviet  Union 
will  first  gain  equality  with  us  in  atomic 
weapons.  Then,  if  it  develops,  before  we 
do.  a  satisfactory  and  operational  anti- 
missile missile,  we  and  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  will  then  be  confronted 
with  terrifying  blackmail.  In  my  opin- 
ion there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  our 
leadership  of  the  free  world  depends 
upon  our  recognized  ability  to  defend  It 
from  Russian  aggression,  and  we  stand 
to  lose  that  ability  by  ratifying  the  test 
ban  treaty. 

In  taking  this  stand.  I  undoubtedly 
shaU  be  called  a  warmonger,  who  pre- 
fers the  conUnuatlon  of  large  military 
InstaUations  in  his  home  SUte  to  a  pro- 


gram of  peace.  In  refutation  of  that 
charge.  I  can  cite  a  statement  that  I 
made  at  the  meeting  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  last  October  in  Brasilia 
before  there  was  any  proposal  of  the 
pending  test  ban  treaty.  On  October  30, 
last,  in  addressing  the  convention  on  the 
topic  of  "Methods  and  Prerequisites  for 
General  Disarmament:  Measures  for 
Less  International  Tension,"  I  said: 

In  an  age  characterised  by  strife  and  dis- 
cord, when  many  feel  that  we  are  suspended 
between  two  worlds — the  one  dead,  the  other 
not  yet  capable  of  being  born — the  delega- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America  points 
with  pardonable  pride  to  the  record  of  our 
country  in  l>ehalf  of  peace. 

We  have  participated  In  two  world  wars, 
both  of  which  have  been  defensive  wars  for 
the  preservation  of  personal  freedom  and 
a  democratic  way  of  life.  In  neither  of  those 
wars  In  which  we  were  vicV^rious.  did  we  ask 
for  the  territory  of  any  nation  or  for  booty. 
On  the  contrary,  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  we  were  so  distressed  over  the  misery 
and  suffering  that  had  resulted  from  that 
conflict  that  we  promptly  proceeded  to  aid 
In  the  rehablllUtlon.  first  of  our  allies,  later 
of  those  who  had  fought  against  us,  and 
still  later,  of  needy  nations  elsewhere  In  the 
world.  In  that  undertaking,  we  have  ex- 
pended more  than  $100  billion.  Never  before 
In  recorded  history  has  any  nation  ever 
poured  out  Its  wealth  in  such  a  prodigal 
manner  for  the  cause  of  the  future  peace 
of  the  world. 

In  addition  to  that  program  of  rehabili- 
tation on  a  worldwide  basis,  we  have  re- 
peatedly, first,  at  the  United  Nations  In  New 
York,  and  later,  at  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
made  proposals  for  world  peace  which  have 
been  vetoed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Today, 
we  stand  on  that  record.  Today,  we  still 
hope  that  a  nuclear  war  that  would  destroy 
civilization  as  we  have  known  It,  can  be 
avoided. 

Mr.  President,  ever  since  the  end  of 
the  last  World  War,  as  evidenced  by  our 
joining  in  sponsorship  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, we  have  been,  and  still  are,  ready 
to  support  a  program  of  arms  control 
based  upon  full  and  adequate  measures 
of  inspection.  The  objectives  of  such  a 
program  must  be  the  maintenance  of  the 
security  of  all  free  nations  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  their  honor,  dignity,  and  self- 
respect.  Concessions  inconsistent  with 
these  objectives  will  never  be  acceptable 
to  us.  On  the  contrary,  we  hope  all  free 
nations  of  the  world  will  Join  with  us  in 
reamrming  the  traditional  attitude  of 
our  country  expressed  by  Patrick  Henry, 
of  Virginia.  Prior  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  1776,  he  said: 

Is  peace  so  sweet  or  life  so  deax  as  to  be 
purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery? 
Forbid  It.  Almighty  God, 

The  Soviet  UnlMi  often  has  said,  and 
still  says,  that  it  wants  a  program  of 
world  disarmament,  but  without  any 
right  of  inspection,  which,  In  my  opinion, 
will  mean  unilateral  disarmsihient. 
Should  we  find  peace  in  unilateral  dis- 
armament, it  will  be,  as  I  said  in  a  state- 
ment of  last  week,  "the  peace  of  death." 

Knowing  what  I  do  about  the  military 
Issues  involved,  I  would  violate  the  dic- 
tates of  my  conscience  if  I  voted  for  the 
pending  treaty. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  MlsslsslppL 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  for  a  very  fine  dis- 
cussion, as  well  as  a  solid  argument,  with 
reference  to  the  vital  Issues  presented  to 
the  Senate  on  the  question  or  whether  or 
not  it  will  advise  and  consent  to  the 
treaty.  I  believe  his  analysis  is  sound 
and  is  to  the  point. 

I  know  something  of  the  struggle  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  had  In  consider- 
ing these  facts  and  weighing  the  situa- 
tion and  determining  what  would  be  his 
final  position  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  treaty.  I  know,  too,  of  his 
genuine  love  for  peace — not  only  love  by 
word  of  mouth,  but  the  love  he  has  in 
his  heart  for  peace  and  for  mankind,  as 
well  as  peace  as  we  know  it,  in  the  sense 
of  absence  of  war. 

I  commend  him.  too,  for  his  fine 
knowledge  of  the  military  aspects  of 
the  question,  gained  partly  through  his 
services  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee last  year.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  handled  the  largest  peacetime 
appropriation  bill  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation.  I  know  he  had  some  struggles 
with  It,  because  that  bill  represented  the 
expenditure  of  funds  for  our  worldwide, 
gigantic  military  program.  He  Is  among 
the  foremost  of  those  who  would  like  to 
be  able  to  reduce  that  program.  I  know 
if  tJhere  were  any  basis  whatsoever  that 
he  could  see  in  the  situation  with  ref- 
erence to  the  treaty  that  he  considered 
a  sound  basis,  he  would  be  prompted  to 
follow  it  Immediately,  because  of  his  In- 
terest in  the  physical  soundness  of  the 
financial  structure  of  this  great  Govern- 
ment. So  his  consideration  of  the  facts 
is  very  impressive  to  me,  as  are  his  back- 
ground of  knowledge  and  his  concern  for 
the  strength  and  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

In  spite  of  the  background  that  would 
favor  adoption  of  the  treaty,  neverthe- 
less, the  hard  facts  of  life  drove  him  to 
the  other  conclusion. 

The  Senator  made  a  fine  presentation, 
in  a  Judicial  and  calm  manner.  He  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  debate. 

We  can  thank  him  again,  too,  for  his 
contribution  at  Brasilia  a  little  less  than 
a  year  ago,  during  the  critical  time  of  the 
Cuban  crisis,  when  we  were  so  well  and 
aUy  represented  in  the  debate  at  that 
international  forum. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  acknowledge 
with  grateful  appreciation  the  very  fine 
tribute  paid  me,  and  only  wish  I  were 
more  worthy  of  it. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Does  the  Senator  rec- 
ollect the  recent  visit  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  and  me  to  the  missile  sites 
in  certain  States,  Including  Nebraska 
and  Wyoming?     ^ 

Mr.  ROBERTI^fek  I  do.  I  did  not 
mention  the  Sta^B  but  I  mentioned 
visiting  the  warnln^lnstallationL  in  the 
northern  part  of  our  hemisphere,  which 
are  designed  to  warn  of  the  approach  of 
bombers  and  missiles.  Our  most  modem 
installation  is  the  Mlnuteman,  at  War- 
ren Air  Force  Base  in  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Was  the  Senator  ad- 
vised of  the  necessity  for  testing  in  the 


environment  of  the  air  for  the  utilization 
of  this  important  installation? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  trouble  is 
that  we  have  never  tested  those  Mln- 
uteman installations.  Everybody  con- 
cerned would  like  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  see  how  they  work.  That  is  as 
much  as  I  can  say.  I  cannot  go  any 
deeper  than  that,  because  next  thing  I 
know,  I  shall  be  getting  into  classified 
military  information. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  3rteld? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  had  read  the 
ably  prepared  address  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  before  he  delivered  it  to- 
day. It  is  an  outstanding  address.  I 
hope  every  Member  of  the  Senate  will 
take  occasion  to  read  the  penetrating 
remarks,  which  will  throw  great  light  on 
Uie  subject.  I  commend  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  » 
upon  his  magnificent  address. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  appreciate  that 
tribute,  coming  not  only  from  an  out- 
standing Senator,  but  from  a  major 
general  of  the  Army,  and  commend  him 
for  what  he  has  done  on  the  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee  to  give  us  the  In- 
formation I  was  able  to  use  today  in 
making  up  my  mind  as  to  whether  I  was 
for  or  against  the  treaty.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 
posrrrvE  thoughts  oi«  thi  tkst  ban  trxatt 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my 
turn  to  speak  on  the  treaty.  I  cgnsider 
it  a  great  privilege  to  state  In  a  definitive 
way  my  views  on  this  subject.  I  am  sure 
that  it  Is  expected  that  I  shall  support 
the  treaty,  and  I  will.  I  would  not  take 
the  time  of  the  Senate  to  labor  the  ob- 
vious, but  I  believe  that  In  this  debate, 
so  far,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  more 
consideration  of  the  military  and  scien- 
tific aspects  than  there  has  been  of  the 
political  and  human  side  of  this  vital 
issue.  Therefore,  perhaps  I  can  make  a 
contribution  to  the  thinking  of  the  coun- 
try if  I  develop  my  own  views  on  the 
subject. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion of  what  the  treaty  does  not  do 
but  too  little  on  what  it  does.  In  more 
recent  days,  the  debate  has  been  almost 
monopolized  by  discussion  of  such  mat- 
ters as  safeguards,  assurances,  reassur- 
ances, conditions,  reservations,  under- 
standings, and  commitments. 

The  result  has  been  to  give  many  peo- 
}  pie — certainly  many  of  my  constitutents 
who  are  writing  letters  to  me — an  Im- 
pression that  those  who  support  the  trea- 
ty had  to  be  coaxed  Into  it  or  do  not 
have  reasons  they  consider  as  hard  and 
as  realistic  for  supporting  it  as  the  rea- 
sons of  those  who  oppose  the  treaty. 

I  do  not  believe  this  negative  impres- 
sion is  valid.  I  do  not  believe  we  have 
to  support  this  treaty  because  of  what 
it  does  not  do;  or  that  we  have  to  under- 
play what  it  can  do.  I  think  we  who 
are  for  It  must  be  prepared  for  Judg- 
ments as  sophisticated  to  justify  for  our 
Nation  and  the  world,  as  those  opposed 
are  asking  us  to  make. 

So  today,  I  intend  to  address  myself 
to  the  norunilltary  aspects  of  thli  trea- 
ty—the political  and  human  taopUcattoos 
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which.  It  seems  to  me,  present  the  har«, 
overriding  reaaons  for  advising  and  con- 
senting to  this  treaty.  „.f,^« 
I  make  one  other  general  observaUon. 
In  this  dlacusalwi  of  assurances  and  oom- 
mitments  from  the  President  on  the  trea- 
ty I  beUeve  many  have  tended  to  forget 
or'  obscure   the  American   atUtude  t^ 
ward  the  Presidency,  whether  or  not  oi 
ones  own  party.     We  have  had  ^ur- 
ances  and  reassurances  fnxn  the  Prea- 
dent  as  to  what  he  will  do  and  what  he 
wiU  not  do  and  yet  we  are  still  l>ei*« 
asked  to  add  conditions  and  reservations 
which.  In  effect,  say.  "Mr.  President  we 
cannot  rely  on  your  commitments  to  hold 
as  the  policy  of  our  Government. " 

Now  It  Is  entirely  understandable  ahd 
proper',  in  view  of  the  Kremlins  recdrd 
of  dupUclty  In  Cuba  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  that  we  should  be  m^ 
wary  in  mwroachlng  an  agreement  wtth 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  I  cannot  under- 
stand those  who  wovdd  demonstrate  the 
same  lack  of  faith  in  the  foreign  policy 
commitments  of  the  President  of  <he 
United  States.  ^,       ^  ^ 

In  foreign  poUcy.  this  is  exactly  wttat 
the  constitutional  separation  of  powers 
and  the  tradlUon  of  the  President's  ofBce 

re<iulre  of  us.  ,  ... 

Let  us  remember  that  a  resolution!  or 
understanding   can   be    carried    in   the 
Senate  by  a  majority  vote;  it  does  not  re- 
quire a  two-thirds  vote.    Therefore,  if 
we  hang  reservations  and  understandings 
on  the  resolution  of  ratiflcation  we  shall 
be  faced  with  a  dreadful  dilemma  should 
the  treaty  be  rejected  because  of  what 
we  attached  to  it  by  only  a  majority  vote. 
I  believe  the  issue  before  the  Senate 
Is  clear.    I  do  not  believe  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas   [Mr.  PulbrightJ  is 
any  longer  worried  about  a  two-thjrds 
vote,  but  I  believe  he  has  every  right  to 
worry,  and  I  believe  the  country  has 
every   right  to  worry,   about  majority 
votes,  especially  on  some  of  the  proi>os- 
als  that  have  been  made,  which  state 
the   obvious.    I  do  not  know   whether 
they  will  be  pressed.    I  assvune  they  w^, 
because  they  have  been  printed  and  l»ave 
been  widely  referred  to  in  the  press.    I 
refer  to  such  proposals,  for  example,  as 
the  one  being  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia   [Mr.  Russkll], 
who  wants  us  to  say  that  the  President 
will  submit  to  the  Senate  any  proposed 
amendments  to  the  treaty.    The  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut   [Mr.  Dodd]   has 
four  or  five  others. 

I  mention  this  to  emphasize  the  point 
that  a  President  who  wants  to  put  scone- 
thing  over  on  us  has  many  ways  to  do  it, 
smd  we  know  it.  A  President  can  plitnge 
us  into  war.  A  President  can  send 
troops  anywhere  In  the  world,  because 
he  is  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  thus 
put  us  In  a  worse  situation  than  that 
involved  in  trying  to  arrive  at  an  e»ecu- 
tlve  agreement  in  Ueu  of  a  treaty,  or  in 
Ueu  of  an  amendment  to  a  treaty,  which 
would  require  approval  of  the  Senate. 

There  are  many  ways  of  taking  swjtion. 
We  have  the  right  over  money  and  over 
appointments.  We  have  a  channel  to 
public  opinion  in  the  land.  Beyond 
everything  else,  there  is  the  great  tra- 
dition of  the  Presidency.  The  freat 
tradition  of  the  Presidency  is  that  in  the 
foreign  policy  field— I  will  not  discuss 


domestic  poUcy  at  this  time— there  is  no 
reason  to  deny  to  the  assurances  of  the 
President  the  validity  which  we  give  to 
the  office  of  President. 

The  Issue  of  the  test  ban  treaty  is 
changing.  No  one  now  seriously  doubts 
that  the  treaty  wUl  be  approved.  How- 
ever, there  are  some  doubts  as  to  whether 
people  will  be  drawn  into  approving 
something  in  the  form  of  an  understand- 
ing in  the  resolution  on  the  theory  that 

He  means  it  anyway;  so  why  not  say 

it?" 
There  are  hard  reasons  for  not  saying 

it  in  the  resolution,  as  I  shall  develop 
in  a  moment.  The  important  thing  now 
is  the  tradition  of  the  Presidency,  the 
standing  of  the  Presidency— not  this 
President,  necessarily,  but  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Presidency.  I  think  it  de- 
serves the  good  faith  which  it  seeks,  in 
order  to  forward  the  policy  of  the  United 

There  are  solid  and  strong  reasons  for 
not  including  any  of  the  reservations  or 
understandings  in  the  resolution  of 
ratification,  which  far  outweigh  the 
passive  argvunent,  "It  is  there  anyway; 
why  not  say  it?" 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has 
stated  very  clearly,  succinctiy.  and  ex- 
actly the  critical  point  in  the  debate. 
What  he  has  Just  stated  is  very  impor- 
tant, and  I  hope  that  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  give  close  attention  to  It. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.     I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator. 

In  discussing  the  political  aspects  of 
the  test  ban  treaty.  It  Is  importent  to  de- 
fine what  we  mean  by  "political"  so  that 
the  term  will  not  be  misunderstood  In 
this  context.  It  is  important  for  the 
American  people  to  understand  that  eco- 
nomic, social,  public  health,  and  moral 
aspects  are  inseparable  from  politics. 
Politics,  as  I  use  it  here,  means  success 
of  the  United  States  in  the  aims  and  ob- 
jectives of  its  foreign  poUcy— just  as 
politics  at  home  means  success  in  the 
aims  and  objectives  of  a  party  or  candi- 
date. 

In  the  world  it  is  the  United  States 
which  is  nuining.  in  a  sense,  for  reelec- 
tion, for  continuance  as  leader  of  the 
free  world.  It  is  in  that  sense  that  I 
use  the  word  "political." 

I  have  five  points  in  that  regard,  and 
I  should  like  to  lay  them  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  coimtry. 

First,  and  perhfips  the  most  Impor- 
tant political  aspect  of  the  treaty,  is  the 
fact  that  It  commits  Chairman  Khru- 
shchev by  a  consiunmated  act  to  the  road 
upon  which  he  and  his  regime  choose 
to  embark— what  he  calls  peaceful  co- 
existence, but  what  we  calj  a  resolution 
of  a  cold  war  without  an  atomic  war. 

This  is  very  important.  I  say  this  as 
a  lawyer.  It  is  one  thing  for  A  to  prom- 
ise B  that  he  will  do  something.  It  is 
quite  a  different  thing  for  B  to  act  on 
what  A  has  promised.  Then  A  Is  bound. 
That  is  Hornbook  law.  It  is  just  as  true 
in  the  affairs  of  men. 

The  treaty  would  thus  have  a  strong 
impact  on  current  and  future  political 
discussions  within  the  Soviet  Union.    If. 


as  many  experts  believe  It  is  to  the  In- 
terest of  the  present  Soviet  leadership 
to  keep  demonstrating  the  possibility  of 
making  said  keeping  agreements  with  the 
West,  and  thus  to  confirm  the  desirabil- 
ity of  some  sort  of  coexistence  on  their 
part,  then  to  that  extent  it  benefits  our 
own  situation,  and  that  of  the  whole  free 
world. 

If  we  do  not  act,  if  we  do  not  commit 
Mr.  Khrushchev  to  what  he  says  he 
wants  to  be  committed  to.  then,  in  my 
opinion,  we  have  lost  the  opportunity, 
and  we  may  very  seriously  rue  it. 

In  committing  Khrushchev  to  this  role, 
it  ends  for  him  the  alternative  of  re- 
joining the  Communist  Chinese  in  a 
common  front  again  with  their  insistent 
demand  to  keep  the  atomic  war  threat 
hanging  over  the  world.  Approval  of  the 
treaty  is  a  defeat  for  the  deliberate  war 
as  an  Instrument  of  national  policy  in 
the  Communist  bloc.  This  is  the  doc- 
trine of  the  irreconcilables;  and  its  logical 
conclusion  is  that  they,  like  we,  must 
live  in  the  spirit  of  an  armed  camp,  con- 
fronting each  other  with  ultimatums 
that  threaten  hostilities  on  every  oc- 
casion. The  treaty  l3  thus  an  attempt 
to  improve  the  chances  for  peace,  as  an 
alternative  to  war. 

In  short,  my  first  point  Is  that  we  com- 
mit Mr.  Khrushchev  to  a  course  of  action 
by  acting  on  the  treaty.  There  is  no 
other  way  to  commit  him  effectively  In 
his  own  eyes,  internally  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  to  the  struggle  between  the 
Soviets  and  the  Communist  Chinese,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  world. 

Second,  among  those  who  oppose  the 
treaty,  it  is  agreed  that  approval  should 
be  used  as  a  bargaining  element  in  the 
exercise  of  trying  to  wring  concessions 
from  the  Soviet  Union  on  Cuba,  Berlin, 
and  other  cold  war  Issues. 

That  is  a  very  clear  issue  between  us. 
Those  who  oppose  the  treaty  say.  "Do 
not  make  it."  For  example,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  GoldwaterI  has  pro- 
posed a  resolution  to  have  the  Soviets  re- 
move their  troops  from  Cuba  as  a  condi- 
tion to  our  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
Someone  else  might  propose  a  resolu- 
tion to  level  the  Berlin  wall.  But  the 
key  to  this  argiunent,  as  I  see  it,  is  that 
the  treaty  is  a  bargaining  element  to 
wring  major  cold  war  concessions  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

If  that  be  done,  it  will  have  actually 
the  reverse  effect.  In  the  first  place, 
those  efforts  would  be  futile.  We  know 
very  well  that  the  Soviets  have  to  look 
at  this  situation  in  terms  of  their  own 
self-interest;  and  I  say  that  In  this 
treaty  we  stand  alone.  We  know  very 
well  that  the  whole  concept  of  the 
Baruch-Hancock  principle  ts  that  we 
remain  competitive  If  we  are  to  get  any- 
where with  the  Soviet  Union.  So  such 
efforts  are  bound  to  be  futile.  But  more 
than  that,  if  we  take  such  a  position, 
we  will  frighten  the  Soviet  Union  into 
an  intensification  of  the  arms  race. 

This  intensification  of  the  cold  war  is 
exactly  what  the  Chinese  Communists 
are  urging.  This  is  what  is  In  essence 
implicit  in  the  doctrine  of  using  the 
treaty  to  force  other  concessions  in  the 
cold  war.  It  puts  us  on  the  road  to  ulti- 
matums to  the  Soviet  Union,  using  the 
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treaty  as  a  bargaining  element  to  make  forward  in  an  effort  to  lessen  the  atomic 

them  concede  to  us  what  they  consider  peril  and  to  promote  disarmament,  if  that 

to  be  substantive  positions  in  the  cold  be  possible. 

Fourth,  the  treaty  opens  the  way  for 
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war.  It  is  always  our  trouble  in  the  cold 
war  that  we  have  vision  on  only  one 
side.  Let  us  remember  that  just  as  some 
of  our  people  are  seeking  reservations 
with  respect  to  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops  from  Cuba,  the  Soviets  have  ex- 
actly the  same  type  of  opposition  in  their 
camp — that  is,  the  so-called  Stalin  party 
or  the  pro -Communist  Chinese  party. 
They  are  insisting  tiiat  the  Soviets  pull 
their  troops  out  of  Cuba,  for  example, 
and  the  Communist  Chinese  are  putting 
pressure  on  the  Russians  to  demand  from 
us  the  establishment  of  nuclear  free 
zones  in  Europe,  the  removal  of  foreign 
military  bases,  and  a  paper  agreement 
for  a  total  ban  on  nuclear  weapons  and 
their  complete  destruction  as  the  price 
of  adherence  to  the  treaty. 

I  invite  Senators  to  listen  to  a  partial 
text  of  a  broadcast  by  the  Communist 
Chinese  on  August  12.  1960,  as  it  was 
monitored  in  the  United  States.  This  Is 
what  the  Communist  Chinese  are  saying : 

Obviously,  the  tripartite  treaty,  viewed 
from  any  angle.  Lb  absolutely  not  a  first  step 
toward  peace,  as  alleged,  but  rather  a  serioiu 
step  to  Increase  the  war  danger  and  a  serloxis 
step  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  leaders  In  open 
capitulation  to  imperiallani.  What  warrants 
attention  Is  that  a  further  political  deal  Is 
in  the  maUng.  The  people  of  the  world  must 
maintain  a  heightened  vigilance  toward  this. 
The  tripartite  treaty  Is  a  fraud  and  a  very 
dangerous  one  at  that. 

The  Chinese  broadcast  went  on  to  say : 
It  is  an  urgent  task  far  the  peoples  of  the 
world  at  present  to  oppose  this  fraud,  smash 
It,  and  forestall  any  new  ones,  and  to  hold 
higher  the  banner  for  a  total  ban  on  and 
thorough  destruction  of  nuclear  weapons. 

As  long  as  the  present  nuclear  dead- 
lock exists,  we  cannot  exp>ect  the  Soviet 
Union  to  surrender  in  this  way  without  a 
fight;  nor  would  they  expect  us  to  do  so 
either,  as  we  demonstrated  so  clearly  in 
being  willing  to  accept  even  nuclear  con- 
frontation rather  than  to  leave  Soviet 
missiles  on  Cuban  soil. 

Hence,  to  turn  down  this  treaty  on  this 
ground  Is  to  gain  nothing,  while,  at  the 
very  least,  losing  a  chance  to  ameliorate 
the  atomic  arms  race.  That  is  point  2. 
We  gain  nothing  by  trying  to  make  the 
treaty  a  key  to  the  resolution  of  the  cold 
war  issues.  We  would  only  intensify  the 
cold  war,  and  it  would  be  futile  anyway, 
because  the  Soviets  would  ask  us  for 
much  more  than  we  are  asking  from 
them. 

A  third  political  advantage  of  the 
treaty  is  that  it  gives  us  an  opportunity 
to  identify  and  see  lined  up  all  the  free 
world  nations  who  are  with  us  in  the 
fundamental  objective  of  finding  a  peace- 
ful way  to  compete  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Almost  all  of  them,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  Prance,  have  done  so.  By 
the  latest  count,  84  free  world  nations, 
among  them  20  African  countries,  have 
signed  the  treaty  in  Washington.  Alto- 
gether. 91  nations,  including  the  three 
original  signatories,  have  signed  the 
treaty  in  Washington  and  with  the  other 
depositories. 

So  the  third  point  Is  that  we  identify 
those  upon  whom  we  can  rely,  and  we  go 


other  agreements  in  areas  of  mutual  self- 
interest  and  on  the  same  level  of  inter- 
national Importance.  Such  cooperative 
efforts,  similar  to  the  highly  successful 
Antarctic  Treaty,  are  possible,  in  my 
judgment,  in  such  constructive  fields  as 
the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space,  on 
greater  cooperation  in  the  acquisition  of 
weather  information,  and  by  expanding 
our  agreements  made  in  connection  with 
the  International  Geophysical  Year. 

This  Is  quite  apart  from  other  aspects 
of  the  same  type  of  treaty  such  as  the 
posting  of  observers  at  possible  places  of 
attack,  open  skies,  and  so  on.  So  the 
treaty  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  move 
out  Into  the  constructive  uses  of  outer 
space,  modeled  upon  the  Antarctic 
Treaty,  and  the  International  Geophysi- 
c&l  Yc£Lr 

The  fifth  political  advantage  is  that 
the  treaty  can  encourage  fruitful  ex- 
ploration In  the  field  of  trade.  Every 
one  of  us  who  has  visited  the  Soviet 
Union — I  have  been  there,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions [Mr.  FiTLBRiGHT]  has  been  there, 
and  many  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  been  there — knows  that  when  we 
speak  with  any  of  the  Soviet  leaders 
whether  it  be  Khrushchev  or  Mlkoyan. 
they  always  talk  about  trade.  They  al- 
ways ask,  "Why  will  you  not  do  business 
with  us?  Do  you  not  know  we  are  buy- 
ing everything  we  need  from  West  Ger- 
many. Holland,  and  Belgium?" 

Of  course  they  are.  Control  over  stra- 
tegic materials  is  not  as  good  as  we 
would  like  to  have  It.  but  It  Is  pretty 
good.  We  are  not  talking  about  that 
factor;  we  are  talking  about  what  is  <m 
the  nonstrategic  list  In  that  respect. 
United  States  trade  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion is  practically  nil.  In  money,  as  to 
both  exports  and  imports.  It  amounts  to 
about  $100  mlllian  a  year.  We  could  not 
make  It  lower  than  that  If  we  tried.  It 
Is  practically  meaningless.  But  Soviet 
trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world  is  large. 
It  is  something  in  the  area  of  $3  billion, 
and  that  Is  not  inappreciable.  When 
exports  and  imports  are  added,  it  comes 
to  about  3  percent  of  the  aggregate  trade 
of  the  whole  world. 

Many  coimtries.  such  as  West  Ger- 
many, do  a  vast  amount  of  business  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites.  They 
like  to  keep  quiet  about  it  and  not  have 
it  widely  advertised.  But  it  is  a  fa^t  It 
is  such  a  real  tSiCt  that  the  Germsms  are 
much  less  afraid  about  what  will  happen 
In  Berlin  than  we  are,  because  they  know 
that  the  East  Germans  d«jend  very 
heavily  upon  their  trade  with  the  West 
Germans  and  could  not  hurt  them  very 
badly  if  the  trade  lines  were  cut.  That 
is  a  big  leverage.  In  this  respect,  the 
whole  free  world,  including  our  best  al- 
lies, do  a  great  amount  of  business  with 
the  Communist  bloc;  we  do  practically 
none. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVrrS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  noticed  In  yes- 
terday's newspaper  a  short  statement  to 


the  effect  that  Canada  was  negotiating 
to  sell  $500  million  worth  of  wheat  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Exactly.  I  am  coming 
to  that.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
most  perceptive. 

Chairman  Khrushchev  is  most  eager 
to  increase  trade,  and  I  believe  he  has 
no  illusions  that  he  can  euchre  us  out 
of  the  idea  that  we  will  not  trade  and 
will  not  let  anyone  else  trade  with  Russia 
in  strategic  goods.  That  is  practically 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  German 
Bundestag  turned  down  a  pipe  deal  with 
the  Russians  by  voting  not  to  trade  In 
strategic  goods.  The  free  world  is  well 
united  on  that  score.  Khrushchev  has 
no  illusions.  Now.  the  Soviet  Union  has 
serious  economic  problems.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  just  pointed  out  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  unable  to  raise 
enough  food  for  its  own  people,  and  It 
is  making  large-scale  wheat  purchases 
in  the  free  world.  The  $500  million  pur- 
chase from  Canada  Is  a  great  deal  of 
money. 

The  essence  of  what  I  say  is — ^not  that 
we  should  trade  with  Khrushchev,  not 
that  we  should  open  our  doors  wider,  not 
that  we  should  give  him  credits — ^that 
in  exploring  what  can  be  done  and  what 
cannot  be  done,  it  is  well  to  find  out 
what  Khrushchev  is  willing  to  do  if  he 
does  find  greater  opportunities  to  expand 
his  trade  with  the  free  world. 

If  we  find  that  this  is  practical,  we 
can  protect  ourselves  against  the  risk  of 
adverse  effects  on  world  trade  by  insist- 
ing, at  one  and  the  same  time,  that  the 
Communist  bloc  accept  and  act  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  which  deal 
with  dumping,  with  selling  below  cost, 
and  with  other  unfair  practices.  The 
Russians  are  not  now  a  party  to  It;  and 
on  occasion  they  hurt  us — as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  connection  with  tin.  flax,  and 
fuel  oH;  and  as  to  th«n.  they  could,  if 
they  chose,  hurt  us  again.  So  if  we  do 
explore  that  situation — which  could  be 
fruitful,  and  I  am  prepared  at  a  later 
date  to  make  a  full-dress  review  of  that 
situation,  which  I  believe  is  needed,  at 
the  same  time,  it  would  promote  greater 
unity  among  the  free  world  nations  in 
their  trade  policies  with  the  Communist 
countries. 

These  are,  to  my  mind,  the  five  most 
positive  political  advantages.  There  are 
others — some  of  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced many  times — but  there  are  some 
who  still  Insist  they  have  not  heard 
them,  or  who  ignore  them.  So  I  would 
like  to  cite  others  which  I  deem  sig- 
nificant, although  thus  far  In  this  debate 
I  have  referred  to  those  I  consider  to  be 
extremely  Interesting  or  novel.  But  Just 
to  be  sure  that  ttie  recapitulation  is  com- 
plete. I  shall  restate  them,  so  that  the 
case  will  be  complete.  I  state  frankly 
that  they  are  not  mine. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader — and  ask  unanimous  consent  in 
doing  so.  I  shall  not  lose  my  right  to  the 

floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  CaU- 
sow  in  the  chair).  Wlthoat  objection, 
it  Is  80  ordered. 
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The  treaty,  m  In  Committee  of  tht 
Whole,  la  open  to  amendment.        

If  there  be  no  objection,  the  trea^ 
will  be  considered  as  havlnf  passed 
through  Its  various  parliamentary  »**««•' 
up  to  and  Including  presentation  of  the 
resolution  of  ratification,  which  will  be 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUowa: 
Reaolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pre$- 
ent  concurHng  therein).  That  the  Sena^ 
«dvl«e  and  consent  to  tHe  ratlflcatton  of  ttte 
treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  teste  In  ttte 
atmoephere.  In  outer  space,  and  underwater, 
sicned  at  Moecow  on  Augxiat  6.  1S»68.  on  D«- 
bif  of  the  United  State*  of  America.  Ue 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  North- 
«?  Ireland  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist RepubUce  (Ex.  M.  88th  Cong.,  let  seas.) . 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.    There* 
olution  of  ratification  is  open  to  amen«- 

"riie  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  fro>n 

New  York.  ^    ,j     *    t    »»« 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  gratified  to  have  the  treaty  go 
through  the  first  stages  of  its  approval 
during  my  speech.  I 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wjlll 
the  Senator  yield  further?  i 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  a 

parliamentary  Inquiry.  i 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Tpe 
Senator  from  Montana  will  sUte  it. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  the  und^- 
standing  of  the  Chair  that  what  «he 
Senate  has  done  Just  now  is  to  go 
through  the  regular  procedural  stages  in 
the  consideration  of  the  treaty,  and  tltat 
the  time  for  the  offering  of  amendments 
to  the  treaty  has  now  passed,  and  tfeat 
the  time  in  which  reservations,  under- 
standings and  the  like  can  be  offered 

has  now  arrived?         j 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  The  Chair  understands  that 
amendments  to  the  treaty  are  not  in 
order  at  the  present  time,  but  that  re$Kr- 
vations  can  be  submitted  and  can  be 
acted  upon  by  the  Senate. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Ch^r. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  i*ay 
pursue  that  point,  in  order  to  project 
other  Members  who  are  interested,  that 
includes  not  only  reservations,  but  also 
understandings  and  any  other  niatjers 
which  relate  to  the  resolution  of  ratifi- 
cation, as  distinguished  from  the  treaty? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Except  amend- 
ments. ^     ^^ 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  They  relate  to  the 
treaty.  I  think  the  line  of  distinction  is 
between  what  would  go  into  the  treaty 
and  what  goes  into  the  resolution  of 

ratification-  

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  sUted  the 
matter  correctly. 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.     Mr.  President,  a 

parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  understand  that 
the  Senate  is  now  no  longer  in  Connnit- 
tee  of  the  Whole,  and  that  the  treaty  is 
now  before  the  Senate  as  such? 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.    Yes. 
the  treaty  is  now  before  the  Senate,  and 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  iieso 
lution  of  ratification 


i 


Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  repeat 
that  I  am  gratified  that  the  first  stage  of 
the  treaty  has  been  dealt  with  during  my 

I  have  recapitulated  the  five  most  posi- 
tive political  advantages  which  I  see  in 
the  treaty.  I  am  now  about  to  recapitu- 
late the  agreements  which  have  been 
made  on  the  poUUcal  side  and  on  the 
human  side  in  other  quarters  and  in  the 

Senate.  .^    x.       ,    * 

The  treaty  would  remove  the  heaviest 
part  of  the  burden  of  radioactive  atmos- 
pheric contamination  for  the  future.  I 
know  that  many  people  are  inclined  to 
sneer  at  the  fallout  argument;  but  as 
Senator  FtTLBRiGHT  so  well  expressed  it 
last  Monday.  "I  have  never  heard  any 
argument  to  the  effect  that  fallout  was 
good  for  people."    Neither  have  L 

It  would  strongly  inhibit  the  spread  of 
nuclear  know-how.  and  would  therefore 
limit  the  number  of  states  which  could 
develop  a  weapon.  In  a  world  of  pre- 
carious power  balance,  this  is  a  most  im- 
portant fact. 

It  could  Improve  the  atmosphere  of 
the  world  by  fostering  a  sense  of  achieve- 
ment, between  the  two  superpowers, 
among  nations  which  say,  "A  plague  on 
both  your  houses." 

It  would  line  up  the  two  great  powers 
in  a  community  of  interest  with  virtually 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  bringing  hither- 
to unknown  world  pressure  to  bear  on 
Red  China  and  France,  in  the  interest  of 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  mter- 
national  cooperation.  Most  of  the  na- 
tions who  have  signed  have  audibly  ex- 
pressed relief  that  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
have  finally  taken  even  so  small  a  step 
toward  lessening  the  dangers  of  atomic 
war. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  significance 
of  the  world's  reaction  to  the  treaty. 
This  Is.  in  effect,  a  worldwide  vote 
against  nuclear  war,  a  volvmtary  ban  on 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons, 
and  a  very  definite  advance  of  our  policy 
In  this  respect. 

It  places  upon  the  Soviet  Union  the 
spotlight  of  world  publicity,  imder  which 
any  attempt  to  circumvent  or  abrogate 
the  treaty  will  be  an  affront  to  all  the 
signers  of  the  treaty.  It  gives  the 
UJ3J3JI.  a  chance  to  show  If  it  means 
business  about  its  new  policies,  about 
which  so  many  have  expressed  doubt. 

I  shall,  of  course,  oppose  reservations 
or  conditions  or  understandings  to  the 
treaty.    The  President  has  made  solemn 
commitments  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  atomic  warfare  for 
the  defense  of  ourselves,  the  continuance 
of  undergroimd  testing,  the  maintenance 
of  other  testing  facilities  in  adequate 
readiness,  and  the  keeping  of  our  lab- 
oratories,   research    organizations    and 
monitoring   devices   fully  jup   to   date. 
These  and  other  assurances  are  internal 
to  our  Nation;   they  have  been  so  sol- 
emnly imdertaken  that  to  restate  them, 
even  as  "imderstandings,"  would  only 
throw    a   cloud    on    the    xmconditional 
nature  of  the  consent  and  approval  by 
the  Senate  of  the  President's  action  and 
on   the  firmness   of   the   commitments 
upon  which  we  are  acting.    To  inter- 
polate yet  other  "understandings"  would 
be  to   call  reservations  by   a  different 


name.  Hence.  I  feel  that  "understand- 
ings" would  only  serve  to  confuse  our 
friends  and  ourselves  by  casting  a 
"cloud  on  the  titie."  so  to  speak,  of  this 

treaty. 

I  use  that  term  advisedly,  because  I 
beUeve  it  most  apposite— a  "cloud  on  the 
titie"  of  the  treaty,  which  should  speak 
clearly,  and  unequivocally. 

Certainly  I  do  not  wish  to  see   the 
"titie  "  to  the  treaty  clouded  by  the  addi- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  a  provision 
such  as  an  "understanding"  to  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification,  which  would  have 
to  be  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  to  have 
it  interpret  whether  it  was  actually  a 
reservation.    If  that  were  necessary,  it 
could  be  done;  but  it  is  definitely  unnec- 
essary.   On  the  contrary,  it  would  tend 
to  bring  Into  question  the  sanctity  and 
validity  of  commitments  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  which  have  been 
sent  to  us.  and  upon  which  we  are  acting. 
I  repeat  that  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take for  us  to  say.  "WeU.  we  mean  it,  and 
the  President  means  It,  so  let's  say  it." 
In  this  case  it  would  work  out  very  much 
to  our  disadvantage. 

Mr.  President.  In  concluding,  let  me 
state  that  I  have  no  intention  of  exag- 
gerating what  this  treaty  will  do.  I  am 
trying  to  emphasize  the  positive  in  what 
has  become,  in  my  opinion,  very  much 
a  debate  in  the  negative.  Of  course,  the 
treaty  will  not  mean  that- we  can  now 
proceed  to  a  solution  of  the  problems  of 
the  BerUn  waU.  of  Cuba,  Laos,  Vietnam 
or  Korea,  or  that  it  wUl  affect  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  threat  to  invade  India  or 
relieve  the  pressure  on  the  Nationalist 
Chinese  on  Formosa,  or  that  It  will  free 
the  captive  nations  of  Europe,  or.  con- 
versely, "sell  them  down  the  river,"  or 
that  It  will  serve  as  a  panacea  for  the 
evils  and  tensions  of  the  cold  war. 

But  so  much  has  been  made  of  the 
comparative  unimportance  of  the 
treaty— even  its  supporters  claim  no 
more  for  it  than  the  "first  small  step,' 
the  "tiny  ray  of  Ught,"  and  so  forth— 
that  it  is  necessary  to  remind  ourselves 
of  the  potential  of  even  a  small  begin- 

Ttiose  who  oppose  this  ratification  do 
not  beUeve  that  there  is  any  reason  for 
hope  at  all;  and  history  may  prove  them 
right  in  this  InsUnce.  But  should  we 
destroy  this  hope  without  aUowing  it  a 
fair  trial?  Can  we  deny  the  right  of 
mankind  to  hope  that  given  even  rea- 
sonable mutual  self-interest,  this  treaty 
may  lead  to  better  things? 

Did  our  forefathers  receive  guarantees 
that  it  was  safe  and  proflteble  to  col- 
onize America?  No— they  hoped.  Were 
our  Founding  Fathers  complacently  posi- 
tive that  they  could  successfully  win 
independence  from  Great  Britain? 
No— they  hoped.  Was  Lincoln  sure  he 
could  save  the  Union?  No— he  hoped. 
These  were  neither  dreamers,  nor  senti- 
mentalists, nor  were  they  rash;  and  they 
backed  their  hopes  with  their  lives  and 
treasure. 

As  we  appraise  and  test  this  treaty 
and  examine  it  with  the  scrupvaousnett 
required  of  us  by  its  historic  Importance 
and  by  our  responsibility  to  the  people, 
let  us  not  forget  the  obUgation  which 
rests  upon  us.  Just  as  I  would  not  f^ 
one  moment  challenge  the  sincerity  w 
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the  opponents  to  the  treaty  or  fail  to 
recognize  the  courage  of  their  decision, 
so  I  would  not  have  challenged  the  in- 
tegrity and  patriotism  of  the  proponents 
and  the  courage  of  their  decision.  Let 
us  remember  that  the  hopes  of  all  man- 
kind rest  upon  us  in  a  particularly  con- 
centrated and  dramatic  way  in  respect 
to  this  treaty;  and  therefore,  we  carry  an 
awesome  responsibility. 

Senators  who  vote  for  the  treaty  should 
not  forget  that  we  carry  the  awesome  re- 
sponsibility that  it  may  go  wrong  and 
may  hurt  us.  That  Is  possible.  It  Is  a 
big  responsibility  which  we  carry.  It  is 
not  only  the  opponents  who  carry  the  big 
responsibility.    We  carry  it,  too. 

I  believe  If  we  rejected  this  treaty  it 
would  be  a  signal  to  all  mankind  that 
the  road  leads  only  sooner  or  later  to  an 
atomic  Armageddon;  while  if  we  can  in 
conscience  and  patriotism  approve  the 
treaty,  we  extend  to  all  mankind  the  hope 
that  at  long  last  in  the  tragic  history  of 
earth,  littered  with  so  much  death  and 
destruction,  we  begin  to  see  even  In  its 
barest  outlines,  the  new  road  of  the  rule 
of  law  instead  of  the  rule  of  force  and 
of  the  capability  of  men  to  master  the 
means  for  their  own  destruction. 

As  for  myself.  I  am  deeply  grateful 
that  I  can  accept  this  alternative  and 
that  from  all  indications  the  Senate,  by 
the  needed  two-thirds  majority  can  do 
so  too.  and  bring  the  promise  of  a  better 
day,  foretold  by  all  our  great  religions, 
and  all  our  prophets  before  us — even  one 
Uttie  bit  closer. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President. 
first,  it  Is  a  big  relief  to  have  a  Senator 
address  himself  to  what  I  think  are  the 
most  important  aspects — the  afllrmative 
aspects — of  the  treaty,  rather  than  the 
negative.  The  Senator  has  stated  the  po- 
litical, humanitarian,  and  peaceful 
aspects.  There  has  been  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  military  aspects.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  rendered  a 
distingiiished  service  by  discussing  the 
treaty  from  the  other  point  of  view. 

I  particularly  wish  to  reiterate  my 
emphasis  and  agreement  with  him  in  re- 
gard to  the  Importance  of  not  cluttering 
the  resolution  of  ratification  with  reser- 
vations or  understandings. 

Is  it  not  true  that  no  matter  how  in- 
nocuous, on  the  one  hand,  or  how  do- 
mestic in  its  application,  on  the  other — 
it  may  be,  important  but  essentially  do- 
mestic— the  understanding  would  still 
become  a  part  of  the  resolution  of  ratifi- 
cation and.  under  our  practice,  it  would 
be  sent  to  all  signatories  of  the  treaty? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  would  say  "yes"  to 
that  question  unequivocally.  I  would 
add  that  in  every  case  every  signatory 
could  for  itself  interpret  whether  what 
we  said  was  internal,  was  not  internal, 
was  an  understanding,  a  resolution,  a 
reservation  or  not  a  reservation,  and 
whether  it  would  require  renegotiation 
of  the  treaty;  and  that  would  be  unilat- 
eral determination  that  we  could  do 
nothing  about. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  wish  the  Senator 
to  expand  that  a  little  further  because  I 
think  there  Is  a  great  misunderstanding. 
A  few  days  ago  the  Senator  from  Gteorgia 
used  as  a  precedent  what  we  did  in  rela- 
tion to  the  atomic  energy  agreement. 
That  was  quite  a  different  case.    In  that 


case  there  was  good  reason  for  a  reserva- 
tion, because  under  that  agreement,  an 
amendment  to  the  basic  document  would 
not  necessarily  have  to  be  approved  by 
our  Goverrmaent,  that  is,  the  Executive 
or  the  Senate.  In  other  words,  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  could  have  put 
Into  effect  an  amendment  and  we  would 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  object.  All 
we  would  be  able  to  do  would  be  to  re- 
sign from  the  organization,  which  Is  too 
drastic  a  remedy. 

I  think  there  Is  a  misunderstanding 
on  the  part  of  Senators.  I  have  detected 
it  in  conversation  with  some  who  say, 
"What  is  the  harm  in  adding  an  under- 
standing that  the  treaty  will  come  to  the 
Senate?" 

I  emphasize  what  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  made  very  clear.  I  can- 
not emphasize  it  too  much  or  agree  with 
him  too  strongly.  The  Senator  calls  It 
casting  a  cloud  on  the  title,  which  is  a 
good  analogy;  I  said  "muddying  the 
water."  By  that  I  mean  we  should  not 
create  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the 
other  signatories  as  to  what  we  have 
done  in  relation  to  the  treaty.  If  we 
Include  in  the  treaty  any  of  the  inter- 
pretations, understandings  or  reserva- 
tions, as  the  Senator  has  already  indi- 
cated, they  are  not  self-explanatory,  and 
each  signatory  would  put  its  own  inter- 
pretation on  such  reservations.  Is  that 
not  so? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  Senator.  Since  the  Senator  has  In- 
vited me  to  amplify,  I  shall  do  so.  I 
would  add  also  the  concern  about  testing 
the  quality  of  the  different  assurances  by 
the  President.  If  we  Include  one,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  must  Include  all. 

We  certainly  would  not  say  that  one 
is  more  or  less  important  than  the  oth- 
ers. Therefore,  we  must  rely  on  the 
Presidency  as  an  institution.  I  say  that 
hi  all  respect,  and  quite  without  regard 
to  the  incumbent.  The  Presidency  as  an 
institution  stands  so  high  in  the  hier- 
archy of  our  country  that  we  have  al- 
most an  obligation  in  this  instance  to 
give  it  the  respect  of  good  faith. 
Clearly,  that  is  what  is  involved.  The 
President's  assurances  are  in  writing. 
They  were  Incorporated  in  a  letter  to  us 
from  the  President.  We  must  either 
take  his  assurances  or  reject  them  all, 
saying  that  we  cannot  rely  on  him  and 
must  write  the  provision  in  the  docu- 
ment without  cause.  I  cannot  see  arxy 
justification  for  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Not  only  the 
President,  but  the  Secretary  of  State 
said  under  oath  that  that  was  his  view 
without  question. 

The  Senator  has  been  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  his  State,  and  he  is  a  distin- 
guished lawyer.  There  are  many 
treaties  on  the  books  which  do  not  con- 
tain that  kind  of  language.  Would  not 
the  adoption  of  such  language  in  the 
present  case  raise  a  kind  of  presumption 
in  the  minds  of  people  that,  for  some 
reason  vmknown  to  me,  the  constitu- 
tional provision  requiring  ratification  of 
treaties  and  amendments  to  treaties  has 
somehow  lapsed  and  that  we  must  rein- 
force it  by  such  a  reservation? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  believe  that  every 
resolution  of  ratification  is  what  we  law- 
yers call  sui  geneiis.    Therefore,  It  would 


not  necessarily  Involve  and  complicate 
any  other  future  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion. But  it  would  establish  a  climate 
in  respect  of  historical  relations  between 
the  Senate  and  the  President  which  I 
think  would  have  an  adverse  effect  upon 
those  relations.  Therefore,  that  would 
be  an  additional  reason  for  being  against 
it. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  It  seems  to  me 
that  what  in  a  very  hcwnely  sense  is 
termed  a  reservation  or  understanding 
of  that  character  is  rather  a  treaty  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  rather  than  a  reser- 
vation or  understanding  with  regard  to 
the  treaty  itself. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  With  foreign  countries. 
It  would  seem  that  way. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yet  that  particu- 
lar condition  is  already  taken  care  of  by 
the  Constitution  itself. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Exactly.  We  as  adults 
all  know — and  we  talked  about  that  a 
few  minutes  ago — that  if  the  President 
wishes  to  get  around  the  relationship 
between  himself  and  the  Congress,  he 
can  do  so. 

The  President  is  Commander  In  Chief 
and  has  many  other  powers.  He  is  the 
principal  foreign  policy  negotiator  for 
the  United  States. 

Equally,  If  the  Congress  wishes  to  get 
around  its  relationship  with  the  Presi- 
dent— if  it  wishes  to  cut  down  his  au- 
thority— it  can  do  so.  We  could  not 
write  a  suflQcIent  number  of  understand- 
ings into  the  treaty  to  deal  with  that 
situation,  so  why  create  a  state  of  con- 
fusion ?^Why  "mess  it  up"? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  Is 
absolutely  correct.  Such  action  would 
create  a  situation  which  would,  as  he 
says,  "mess  it  up."  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  follow  his  advice. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  He  has  been  very 
gracious.  I  am  quite  pleased  in  this 
matter  to  be  in  agreement  with  him. 

(At  this  point  Mrs.  NEtrBKRCSR  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer. ) 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Madam  President,  a 
very  distinguished  organization  called 
the  Citizens  Committee  for  a  Nuclear 
Test  Ban,  the  principal  actor  In  which 
is  our  longtime  friend  James  Wads- 
worth,  former  Representative  of  the 
United  States  at  the  United  Nations,  has 
obtained  the  support  of  college  presi- 
dents, business  leaders,  scientists,  and 
distinguished  people  in  the  arts  for  a 
fundamental  statement  of  support.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  state- 
ment, together  with  a  list  of  its  ad- 
herents, may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Presidents  of  10  State  UmvEEsrrna  and  34 

Othee  Academic  Heads  Urge  Ratitxcation 

or  Test  Ban  Treaty 

The  presidents  and  deans  of  34  major  U.S. 
colleges  and  universities  today  urged  ratifica- 
tion of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

Academic  institutions  in  21  States  and  the 
District  of  Colxunbla  are  represented,  from 
James  S.  Coles,  president  of  Bowdoln  College, 
Brunswick.  Iiftalne.  to  Thomas  H.  HamUton 
president.  University  of  Hawaii. 

Among  the  signers  of  the  public  state- 
ment are  Nathan  M.  Pusey,  Harvard  Unlvw- 
slty,    Grayson    Kirk,    Columbia    University, 
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„  i-.-.u—    Till  Ilia  A         Amons  the  aisnen  are  two  former  science 

SwTih  a.  Blandlnc  Va«ar  CoUege.  Jullu.  Al     ^^SS  toPrSdent  EUaenhower.  Jame.  B 
St«ttoa.  Ma-achue^t-   In-UtuU^^Tach;      •^f.^"*"^  SS«  B.  KlsUakowsky.  Harvard 


nology.  Arthur  8.  Fleming.  UnlTemlty  of 
Oregon,  and  Kingman  Brewtter.  Jr..  Yaie 
University.  .i..^ 

Ttoe  presidents  of  10  State  xinlversltle* 
lolned  in  the  "call  to  our  fellow  countrymen 
to  make  known  their  support  for  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty."  The  State  universities  are 
in  Florida.  Hawaii.  DUnols.  Iowa,  Michigan. 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  North  Carolina.  Oregon, 
and  Washington.  j 

States  with  more  than  one  academic  in- 
stitution represented  Include  New  York,  flvt. 
(Cornell  University.  Columbia  University, 
CoiumbU  Teachers  College,  New  York  Uni- 
versity and  Vassar  College),  Maasachusette, 
four  (Clark  University.  Harvard  University. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
Smith  College),  Indiana,  three  (Ball  Stat* 
Teachers  CoUege.  Notre  Dame  University,  and 
Purdue  University) .  and  Pennsylvania,  Uiree 
(Bryn  Mawr  College,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Swarthmore  CoUege) .  ' 

Other  signers  Include  the  presidents  fcf 
American  University,  Washington.  D.C.,  Re«d 
College,  Portland,  Oreg  .  Texas  Southern  Uni- 
versity, Houston,  Tex.,  and  Washington  a«d 
Lee  University.  Lexington,  Va. 

The  complete  statement  follows :  I 

"The  national  discussion  and  commltt^ 
hearings  on  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  hate 
been  thorough,  patient,  and  many- voiced  In 
the  American  tradition. 

••We  believe  that  the  demjmds  for  consid- 
ered caution,  expressed  In  debate  and  testi- 
mony, are  warranted.  Yet  we  must  not  allow 
otirsalves  to  become  so  paralyzed  by  the  fejar 
of  change  and  the  specter  of  insecurity  thiat 
'  we  can  never  summon  enough  courage  to  put 
a  brake  on  competitive  arming  and  its  drefcd 
eonaequence. 

"Our  Oovemment  has  been  seeking  >n 
«gi«ement  on  the  banning  ot  nuclear  tests 
since  1968.  The  treaty  now  before  the  Seri- 
ate Is  admittedly  only  a  beginning  toward  a 
peaceful  world.  But.  In  President  Kennedys 
words,  we  see  'a  shaft  of  light  out  into  t|be 
darkness.'  , 

-Tbday  we  Americans,  with  other  people 
of  the  earth,  dare  look  forward  to  a  slowftig 
down  In  the  tempo  of  the  arms  race,  a  lesson- 
ing of  the  conUnued  exposure  of  mankind)  to 
radioactive  fallout,  a  limit  to  the  sprecul  of 
nuclear  arms  to  nonnuclear  powers,  an^  a 
step — however  small— toward  national  a|nd 
world  security. 

"As  educators,  dedicated  to  the  training!  of 
youth  and  the  preservation  of  our  Nation's 
heritage,  we  urge  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  ratify  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
overwhelmingly  as  In  the  best  Interests  of  ^he 
Nation  and  hiunanity.  We  call  on  our  feUow 
countrymen  In  every  SUte  to  make  knqwn 
their  support  by  letter  or  wire  to  Washlhg- 
ton. 

"Join  us  In  making  your  voice  heard." 
The  statement  was  issued  under  the  aus- 
pices 0*  the  Citizens  Committee  for  a  Nu- 
clear Test  Ban,  130  East  69tlj  Street.  New  Ytork 
City.  Chairman  of  the  cciunlttee  Is  James 
W.  Wadsworth.  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  and  former  chief  t-S. 
representative  In  the  test  ban  negotiations 
during  the  Elsenhower  administration.  Pre- 
vious, similar  statements,  under  the  com- 
mittee's auspices,  were  signed  by  group*  of 
prominent  scientists  and  businessmen. 
PBomwcMT  SciaMiisis  Uacnc  Tkst  Ban  TatAXT 

RATXnCATlON 

Ftfty-two  prominent  scientists,  lnclu4lng 
19  Nobel  Prise  recipients,  today  (Friday) 
urged  ratification  of  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty. 

The  group  includes  8  researchers  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  17  at 
Harvard  University,  5  each  at  Cornell  ITnl- 
verslty  and  the  University  of  California,  and 


others  at   19 
corporations. 


universities,  institutions. 


and 


Killlan  and  George  B.  Klstiakowsky.  Harvard 
University  chemist;  and  the  heads  of  three 
academic  Institutions,  George  W.  Beadle, 
president.  University  of  Chicago;  Detlev  V. 
Bronk,  president.  Rockefeller  Institute  and 
former  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity; and  Hudson  Hoagland.  director,  Worces- 
ter Foundation  for  ExperlmenUl  Biology. 

The  largest  number,  24,  are  physicists,  in- 
cluding I.  I.  Rabl.  of  Columbia  University; 
Robert  I.  Bacher.  of  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  Robert  R.  Wilson,  of  Cornell 
University  of  Nuclear  Studies  (and  former 
head  of  the  experimental  nuclear  physics 
division  of  the  Los  Alamos  Laboratory);  and 
others  associated  with  the  development  of 
the  atomic  bomb.  The  second  largest  num- 
ber, 10,  are  medical  doctors,  Including  Dr. 
Selinan  A.  Waksman,  of  Rutgers  University. 
The  participants  also  Include  four  geneti- 
cists, George  W.  Beadle.  University  of  Chi- 
cago; Detlev  V.  Bronk,  Rockefeller  Institute; 
Hermand  J.  Muller.  Indiana  University,  and 
Edward  L-  Tatum,  Rockefeller  Institute. 

Other    signers    are    bacterlologUts,    biolo- 
gists, and  mathematicians. 

The  statement  appears  as  a  full-page  ad- 
vertisement m  today's  (Friday)  New  York 
Herald-Tribune  and  Washington  Star,  and 
in  letters  to  U.S.  Senators  and  others,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Citizens  Committee  for 
a  Nuclear  Test  Ban.  130  East  59th  Street,  New 
York  City.  Chairman  of  the  committee  Is 
James  W.  Wadsworth,  former  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations  and  former  chief 
VS.  representative  In  the  test  ban  negotia- 
tions during  the  Elsenhower  administration. 
The  full  text  of  the  statement  follows: 
"Here  you  have  a  collection  of  some  of 
the    most   Independent   minds    In    America 

today. 

"They  have  widely  divergent  views  on  al- 
most every  conceivable  subject. 

"But  all  of  them  agree  on  the  Importance 
and  urgency  of  supporting  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty. 

"What  Is  It  that  unites  them  on  this  Issue? 
"These  Inescapable  facts: 
"1.  The  treaty  will  reduce  the  likelihood 
of  nuclear  war; 

"2.  The  treaty  will  discourage  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  to  nonnuclear  powers; 

"3.  The  treaty  will  create  a  better  climate 

on  both  sides  for  a  slowup  of  the  arms  race; 

"4.  The    treaty   will   protect   us   and    our 

children  from  exposure  to  additional  doses  of 

contamination  from  radioactive  fallout. 

"5.  The  risk  of  continued  testing  is  greater 
than  the  risk  of  a  test  ban.  The  treaty 
will  protect  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States.  Furthermore,  under  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  we  can  resume  testing  if 
we  ever  feel  oiir  national  security  Is  threat- 
ened. 

"If  these  conclusions  by  the  scientists 
make  good  sense  to  you,  say  so. 

'•Say  It  to  your  Senator.     Say  It  by  letter. 
Say  it  by  wire. 
"Say  It  now. 

"While  they  are  making  up  their  minds." 
The  full  list  of  scientists  foUows: 
Dr.  Carl  D.  Anderson,  California  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Dr.  Robert  I.  Bacher,  California  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Dr.  K.  T.  Balnbrldge,  Harvard  University. 
Dr.  George  W.  Beadle,  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Dr.  Hans  Bethe,  Cornell  University. 
Dr.  Detlev  V.  Bronk.  Rockefeller  Institute. 
Dr.  Owen  Chamberlain,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley. 

Dr.  Robert  S.  Cohen,  Boston  University. 
Dr.  Bernard  D.  Davis,  Harvard  University. 
Dr.  Edward  A.  Dolsey,  St.  Louis  University. 
Dr.  Jay  L.  Doob,  University  of  niinols. 
Dr.  Freeman  Dyson.  Institute  for  Advanced 
Study. 


Dr.  Joseph  Erlanger,  Washington  Univer- 
sity. 

Dr.  Bernard  Feld,  Massachusetts  Institute 

of  Technology. 

Dr.  James  Franck,  Duke  University. 

Dr.  Donald  Glaser,  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley. 

Dr.  Hudson  Hoagland,  Worcester  Founda- 
tion for  Experimental  Biology. 

Dr.  Robert  Hofstadter,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 

Dr.  David  Inglls,  Argonne  National  Lab- 
oratories. 

Dr.  James  R.  KUUan. 

Dr.    Augustus    B.    Klnzel,    Union    Carbide 

Corp. 
Dr.  George  B.  Klstiakowsky,  Harvard  Unlv- 

verslty. 
Dr.  Arthur  Komberg,  Stanford  University. 
Dr.  Polykarp  Kusch.  Columbia  University. 
Dr.  Fritz  Lipmann,  medicine  and  physiol- 
ogy. Rockefeller  Institute. 

Dr.  M.  Stanley  Livingston,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

Dr.  Francis  Low,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Dr.  Salvador  E.  Lvirla,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

Dr.  J.  Howard  Means,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dr.  Matthew  Meselson,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology. 

Dr.  Phillip  Morrison.  Cornell  University. 
Dr.  Philip  Morse,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Dr.  Herman  J.  Muller,  Indiana  University. 
Dr.  Jay  Orear.  Cornell  University. 
Dr.  Edward  M.  Puroell.  Harvard  University. 
Dr.  1. 1.  Rabl,  Columbia  University. 
Dr.    Eugene    Rabinowltch.    University    of 
Illinois. 

Dr.  Dickinson  W.  Richards.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

r>r.  Bruno  Rossi,  Massachusetta  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Dr.  Edwin  E.  SaJpeter,  Cornell  University. 
Dr.  Emlllo  Segre,  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley. 

Dr.  WUliam  B.  Shockley,  Clevlte  Corp. 
Dr.  Lyman  Spltzer.  Jr.,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. 
Dr.  W.  M.  Stanley,  University  of  California 

at  Berkeley. 

Dr.  Robert  Szent-Gyorgl,  Institute  of  Mus- 
cle Research. 

Dr.  Edward  L.  Tatum,  Rockefeller  Institute. 

Dr.  Harold  C.  Urey.  University  of  CalLfomls. 

Dr.  Selman  A.  Waksman,  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity. 

Dr.  George  Wald.  Harvard  University. 

Dr.  James  Watson,  Harvard  University. 

Dr.     George    H.    Whipple,    University    of 

Dr.  Robert  R.  Wilson,  CorneU  University. 
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Wlnthrop  Aldrlch.  director.  RockefeUer 
Center. 

G.  T.  Baker,  farmer  chairman.  National  Air- 
lines. _,    ^^  , 

Stephen    D.    Bechtel.    chairman,    Bechtel 

Corp.  . 

Robert  S.  Benjamin,  chairman.  United  Art- 
ist Corp. 

William   Benton,   chairman.   Encyclopeoia 

Brltannlca,  Inc. 

John  D.  Blggers,  chairman  of  finance  com- 
mittee, Libbey -Owens -Ford  Glass  Co. 

Harold  Boeschensteln,  president,  Owens- 
Corning  Fiber glas  Corp. 

Thomas  D.  Cabot,  chairman,  Cabot  Ccap- 

William  L.  Clayton,  founder,  Anderson, 
Clayton  &  Co. 

John  T.  Conner,  president.  Merck  *  Co. 

John  (Bowles,  president,  Minneapolis  Star 
&  Tribune  Co. 

Howard    S.    Cullman,    president,   Cullin*^ 

Nathan  Cununlngs,  chairman.  Consolidated 
Poods  Corp. 


Oscar  de  Lima,  chairman,  Roger  Smith 
Hotels  Corp. 

Marrlner  Bccles.  chairman.  Utah  Construc- 
tion &  Mining  Co. 

Charles  E^ngelhard,  chairman  and  presi- 
dent, Engelhard  Industries,  Inc. 

Robert  V.  Fleming,  advisory  chairman  of 
board,  the  Rlggs  National  Bank. 

Marlon  B.  Folsom,  director,  Eastman  Kodak 
Co. 

Bowman  Gray,  chairman.  R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Co. 

Earle  V.  Grover,  chairman,  Apex  Steel 
Corp..  Ltd. 

Robert  Heller,  president,  Robert  Heller 
Association. 

Paul  G.  Hoffman,  chairman,  Hoffman  Spe- 
cialty Manufacturing  Co. 

Preston  Hotchklss,  president.  Fred  H.  Blxby 
Ranch  Co. 

Theodore  V.  Houser,  former  chairman. 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 

Wajme  A.  Johnston,  president.  Illinois 
Central  Railroad. 

Harrison  Jones,  retired  chairman  of  board, 
the  Coca-Cola  Co. 

Devereux  O.  Josephs,  director.  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Donald  P  Klrcher,  president.  Singer  Oo. 

Philip  M.  Klutznlck,  president,  Klutznlck 
Enterprises. 

Sol  Llnowltz,  chairman  of  the  board,  Xerox 
Corp. 

Stanley  Marcus,  president,  Nelman-Marcus 
Co. 

Arnold  H.  Maremont,  president,  Maremont 
Corp. 

Armand  May,  president.  American  Associ- 
ated Cos. 

S.  M.  McA&ban,  Jr.,  president,  Anderson, 
Clayton  &  Co. 

Thomas  B.  McCabe,  chairman,  Scott  Pai>er 
Co. 

Charles  G.  Mortimer,  chairman.  General 
Foods  Corp. 

Robert  R.  Nathan,  president,  Robert  R. 
Nathan  Association,  Inc. 

J.  Wilson  Newman,  chairman.  Dun  &  Brad- 
street,  Inc. 

Herman  C.  Nolen,  chairman,  McKesson- 
Robblns,  Inc. 

William    A. 
Air  Lines. 

Howard   C.   Petersen,   president,   Fidelity- 
Philadelphia  Trust  Co. 
"^    John  A.  Roosevelt,  partner,  Bache  &  Co. 

Harry  Scherman,  chairman,  Book-of-the 
Month  Club. 

C.  R.  Smith,  president,  American  Airlines, 
Inc. 

John  I.  Snyder,  Jr.,  president.  U.S.  Indus- 
tries, Inc. 

A.  M.  Sonnabend.  chairman.  Hotel  Corp. 
of  America. 

Louis  Stein,  president.  Food  Pair  Stores, 
Inc. 

Herman  Stelnkraus,  president  (retired), 
Bridgeport  Brass  Co.;  former  president. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  United  States. 

Edgar  B.  Stern,  Jr.,  president.  Rohal  Street 
Corp. 

William  C.  Stolk,  chairman.  American  Can 
Co. 

James  M.  Symes,  chairman,  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

Juan  T.  Trlppe,  president.  Pan  American 
Airways. 

Sidney  J.  Weinberg,  partner,  Goldman, 
Sachs  &  Co. 

David     J. 
Lumber  Co. 

Raymond  H.  Wittcoff ,  president,  Trans- 
urban  Investment  Corp. 

Successful  businessmen — and  the  Indus- 
trial leaders  listed  here  are  certainly  that — 
are  not  given  to  wishful  thinking. 

Their  call  for  a  test  ban  treaty  is  based  on 
the  realities  of  our  nuclear  world: 

1.  Continued  nuclear  testing  holds  far 
greater  risks  for  this  country  than  a  test  ban. 


Patterson,    president.    United 


Wlnton,     chairman,     Wlnton 


3.  Continued  testing  would  Increase  the 
tempo  of  the  arms  race  and  encourage  the 
spread  of  nuclear  arms  to  nonnuclear  powers. 
This  would  vastly  Increase  the  likelihood  of 
war. 

3.  The  test  ban  treaty  will  not  threaten 
otu*  national  security.  Under  the  treaty's 
terms  we  can  resume  testing  on  3  months' 
notice  if,  for  any  reason,  we  feel  our  security 
Is  threatened. 

4.  The  treaty  will  protect  us  and  ovir  chil- 
dren from  exi>o6ure  to  further  and  perhaps 
lethal  radioactive  fallout. 

5.  The  treaty  will  create  a  better  climate 
on  both  sides  for  a  slow-up  In  the  arms  race. 
It  is  a  first  and  necessary  step  toward  a 
rational,  peaceful  ordering  of  otu*  world. 

If  these  realities  make  good  sense  to  you, 
say  so.  Say  it  to  your  Senators.  Say  It  by 
letter,  say  it  by  wire. 

Say  It  now. 

While  they're  making  up  their  minds. 

Citizens  Committee  for  a  Nuclear  Test  Ban, 
130  East  59th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y..  James 
J.  Wadsworth,  chairman. 


One  Hundred  and  Three  Leaders  in  Science, 

Art,  Medicine.  Music,  Architbcture,  Thea- 
ter,  Motion   Pictures,   Eleven   or   Them 

Nobel   Laureates,   Support  Nuclear   Test 

Ban 

One  hundred  and  three  distinguished 
leaders  In  literature,  science,  art.  medicine, 
architecture,  music,  theater,  motion  pic- 
tures, eleven  of  them  Nobel  laiireates,  today 
expressed  support  of  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  as  "a  significant  first  step  In  arresting 
the  present  unlimited  comi>etltlon  In  nuclear 
arms." 

"Pailiu^e  to  ratify  the  treaty  reduces  al- 
most to  zero  whatever  chances  may  now 
exist  for  preventing  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  country  after  country,  with  a 
correspKjnding  danger  of  a  chain  reaction 
effect  as  the  nuclear  fuse  starts  to  ignite." 

Mark  Van  Doren,  distinguished  American 
poet,  author,  critic,  and  teacher.  In  behalf 
of  the  signatories,  made  the  statement  pub- 
lic. 

In  addition  to  the  11  Nobel  laureates 
In  physics,  chemistry,  medicine  and  litera- 
ture, the  signatories  included  39  writers,  16 
painters  and  sculptors,  11  musicians,  12 
leaders  In  the  theater  and  motion  pictures, 
10  architects,  and  4  other  scientists. 

Nobel  laureates  who  signed  the  com- 
munication were: 

Prof.  Owen  Chamberlain,  1959  Nobel  lau- 
reate, physics. 

Dr.  James  Franck,  1925  Nobel  laureate, 
physics. 

Dr.  Arthur  Komberg,  1969  Nobel  laureate, 
medicine  and  physiology. 

Dr.  Fritz  Lipmann.  1953  Nobel  lavweate, 
medicine  and  physiology. 

Dr.  Hermann  J.  Muller,  1946  Nobel  laure- 
ate, medicine  and  physiology. 

Dr.  Emlllo  Segre,  1959  Nobel  laureate, 
physics  (with  Dr.  Chamberlain). 

John  Steinbeck,  1962  Nobel  laxireate,  liter- 
ature. 

Dr.  Edward  L.  Tatum,  1958  Nobel  laureate, 
medicine  and  physiology. 

Dr.  Harold  C.  Urey,  1934  Nobel  latireate, 
chemistry. 

Dr.  Selman  A.  Waksman,  1952  No'bel  lau- 
reate, medicine  and  physiology. 

Dr.  James  D.  Watson,  1962  Nobel  laureate, 
medicine  and  physiology. 

Signatories  to  the  statement  are : 

Ivan  LeLorralne  Albright,  painter. 

Steve  Allen,  radio  and  television. 

Karen  Arden,  painter. 

Claudlo  Arrau,  pianist. 

Boris  Artzybasheff ,  painter. 

Tallulah  Bankhead.  actress. 

Margaret  Culkin  Banning,  novelist. 

S.  N.  Behrman,  playwright. 

Pletro  Belluschl,  FAIA.  architect. 

Leonard  Bernstein,  conductor.  New  York 
Philharmonic  Orchestra. 


Dr.  Kenneth  E.  Boulding,  economist  and 
social  scientist. 

Catherine  Drinker  Bowen,  novelist. 

Ray  Bradbtiry,  novelist  and  short -story 
writer. 

Alexander  Brallowsky,  pianist. 

Marcel  Breuer,  FAIA,  architect. 

Alexander  Brook,  painter. 

Eugene  Burdlck,  novelist. 

Truman  Capote,  novelist  and  short-story 
writer. 

Prof.  Owen  Chamberlain,  1959  Mobel  lau- 
reate, physics. 

Paddy  Chayefsky,  playvwight. 

Aaron  Copland,  composer. 

Malcolm  Cowley,  president.  National  Insti- 
tute of  Arts  and  Letters. 

Cheryl  Crawford,  producer. 

Russel  Crouse,  playwright. 

Charles  C.  Cunningham,  director,  Wads- 
worth Atheneum. 

Marcla  Davenport,  writer. 

Adolph  Dehn,  painter. 

Rene  d'Harnoncourt,  director.  Museum  of 
Modern  Art. 

lAmar  Dodd,  painter. 

Helen  Gahagan  Douglas,  actress. 

Melvyn  Douglas,  actor. 

Samuel  G.  Engel,  producer. 

Ernest  Flene,  painter. 

Dr.  James  Franck,  1925  Nobel  laureate, 
physics. 

Maxwell  Geismar,  writer. 

Percival  Goodman,  FAIA.  architect. 

Walter  Groplus,  FAIA,  architect. 

Victor  O.  Gruen,  architect. 

Judy  Holliday,  actress. 

Edward  Hopper,  painter. 

Fannie  Hurst,  novelist. 

John  Huston,  director. 

James  Jones,  novelist. 

Ella  Kazan,  director.  '*  ' 

Alfred  Kazln,  writer. 

William  Melvln  Kelley,  novelist. 

Dr.  Arthur  Komberg,  19S0  Nobel  laureate, 
medicine  and  physiology. 

Olga  (Mrs.  Serge)  Koussevitzky. 

Stanley  J.  Kunltz,  poet. 

Dr.  Fritz  Lipmann,  1953  Nobel  laureate, 
medicine  and  physiology. 

Richard  Llppold,  sculptor. 

Archibald  MacLeish,  poet  and  playwright. 

Carson  McCuUers,  novelist. 

Frederic  March,  actor. 

Lenore  Marshall,  poet  and  novelist. 

Ludwlg  Mies  van  der  Rohe,  architect. 

Arthur  Miller,  playwright. 

Pierre  Monteux,  conductor. 

Marianne  Moore,  poet. 

Robert  Motherwell,  painter. 

Dr.  Hermann  J.  Muller,  1946  Nobel  laureate, 
medicine  and  physiology. 

Lewis  Mumford,  vniter. 

Robert  Nathan,  novelist. 

S.  J.  Perelman,  playwright. 

Hobson  Plttman.  painter. 

Ralph  Pomerance,  architect. 

Samson  Raphaelson,  playwright. 

Dr.  Fritz  Reiner,  conductor,  Chicago  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Elmer  Rice,  playvn-lght. 

Dr.  Leo  Rosten,  short  story  writer. 

Robert  Ryan,  actor. 

Maurice  Samuel,  writer. 

Carl  Sandburg,  poet. 

Dore  Schary,  playwright  and  producer. 

James  S.  Schramm,  president.  American 
Federation  of  Arts. 

Dr.  Emlllo  Segre,  1959  Nobel  laureate, 
physics. 

Irwin  Shaw,  playwright  and  novelist. 

Slgmund  Spaeth,  musicologist. 

Bella  Spewack,  playwright. 

Sam  Sjjewack,  plajrwright. 

Dr.  Lyman  Spltzer,  Jr.,  physicist. 

Edward  Stelchen,  photographer  and 
painter. 

John  Steinbeck.  1962  Nobel  laureate,  lit- 
erature. 

Isaac  Stern,  violinist. 

Rex  Stout,  novelist. 
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Joaeptx  SBlgeUl.  YktUnUt.  | 

Sdnr  Taf  el.  architect. 

Dr  Sd««rd  L.  Tatum,  1868  Nobel  laureatf. 
medicine  aod  phyelology.  I 

Alice  Tokifts,  novelUt.  | 

"  Loula  Untermeyer.  poet. 

Dr.  Harold  C.  Crey.  1934  Nobel  Uureatte. 

chemistry.  _t^,_ 

Mark   Van  Doren.  poet  and  abort   atofy 

Dr.  Carl  Van  Vechten.  novelist. 

Oore  Vldai.  playwright.  I 

Dr.  Selman  A.  Waksman,  1952  Nobel  lau- 
reate, medicine  and  physiology. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Warner,  president,  Carnegie  I»- 
■Utute  of  Technology. 

Dr.  James  D.  Watson.  1962  Nobel  Uurea^. 
mecUclne  and  physiology. 

Prof.  Victor  P.  Wcisakopf ,  physicist. 

Kdmund  Wilson,  easayUt. 

Frederick  J.  Woodbrldge.  FAlA.  architect. 

William  W.  Wurster.  PAIA.  architect. 

Bruno  Zlrato.  orchesUa  manager. 

William  Zorach.  sculptor. 

TXXT  OF  STATIMDrr  I 

The  call  for  a  teat  ban  treaty  Is  based  en 
the  realltlee  of  our  nuclear  world.    Such  9fi: 

1.  Continued  nuclear  testing  holds  Bar 
greater  risks  for  us  than  a  test  ban.  ' 

2.  Continued  testing  would  Increase  t|ie 
tempo  of  the  arma  race  and  encourage  the 
spread  of  nuclear  arms  to  non-nuclear  pow- 
ers. This  woxild  TastJy  tacreaae  the  likeli- 
hood of  war. 

3.  The  test  ban  treaty  will  not  threaten 
o\ir  national  security.  Under  the  treats 's 
terms  we  can  resume  testing  on  a  3  mont|is' 
notice  if,  for  any  reason,  we  feel  our  sec\u-|ty 
Is  threatened.  J 

4.  The  treaty  will  protect  us  and  our 
children  from  expoB\n'e  to  fiirther  and  per- 
haps lethal  radioactive  fallout. 

6.  The  treaty  will  create  a  better  cllm»te 
on  both  sides  for  a  slow-up  In  the  arms  raice. 
It  Is  a  first  and  necessary  step  toward  a  Ra- 
tional, peaceful  ordering  of  our  world.        | 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
on  MoiKlay  last,  during  the  momltng 
hour,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith],  liJlaced  before 
this  body  a  series  of  questions  relating 
to  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  A  mem- 
ber of  tbe  Armed  Services  Committsee, 
the  Senator  from  Maine  directed  her  at- 
tention primarily  on  military  security 
aspects  of  the  treaty  and  in  doing  so  <lid 
a  capable  job  of  focusing  on  questions 
that  have  troubled  many  Members. 

Since  the  Senator  from  Maine  did  not 
direct  her  questions  to  any  specific 
source.  I  have  taken  it  upon  myself  to 
read  through  portions  of  the  publisted 
and  classified  hearings  recently  con- 
cluded by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  as  well  as  the  committee's  &0- 
page  report  In  order  to  find  some  pos- 
sible answers. 

By  posing  lier  questions,  our  distlln- 
guished  colleague  has  focused  on  on^of 
the  most  difficult  problems  facing  the 
Senate  with  regard  to  this  treaty,  for 
there  are  no  single,  factual  ansT«ers 
available  to  most  of  the  questions  po«ed. 
There  are  only  speculative  answers,  but 
answers  with  high  probabilities,  based 
on  interpretation  of  available  facts. 
Pinal  resolution  of  most  of  the  Senator's 
questions  would  come,  I  fear,  only  fiom 
data  collected  after  a  full-scale  nuclear 
war  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  I 

With  this  as  a  background,  I  ofTer  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Maine  my  an- 
swers to  her  questions — answers  which 
have  led  me  to  suppwrt  ratification  of 


the    treaty    without    any    reservations, 
mental  or  otherwise. 

First.  Has  the  Soviet  Union,  through 
its  most  recent  atmosphere  test  series, 
now  achieved  a  nuclear  advantage  over 
the  United  States  of  a  military  or  sci- 
entific significance? 

M4>^«^m  President,  I  give  an  answer 
which  can  be  found  in  the  Rxcoso,  from 
the  testimony  of  the  experts. 

According  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namora: 

In  the  area  of  very  large  yield  weapons  the 
Soviets  appear  now  to  have  some  advantage 
In  the  area  of  nuclear  technology.  They 
have  demonstrated  a  device  of  60  megatons 
which  we  beUeve  could  be  weaponlzed  or 
turned  Into  a  weapon  at  about  a  hundred 
megatons. 

As  a  weapon,  the  Secretary  went  on 
to  say,  the  100-megaton  bomb,  delivered 
by  missile,  could  be  detonated  at  alti- 
tudes of  100.000  feet  or  more  above  cities 
to  cause  significant  thermal  damage  over 
hundreds  of  square  miles.  Or  the  100- 
megaton  weapon  could  be  delivered 
against  hard  site  command  posts  buried 
in  rock  thousands  of  feet  below. 

As  for  our  use  of  such  a  weapon,  the 
Secretary  pointed  out  the  Joint  Chiefs 
have  held  the  position  that  smaller  but 
still  vastly  destructive  weapons  of  the 
10-megaton  range  are  militarily  more 
advantageous  than  the  100-megaton 
weapon  the  Soviets  may  develop. 
The  Secretary  concluded  by  stating : 
I  point  out.  therefore,  that  no  consenstis 
has  ever  been  formed  with  regard  to  the 
wisdom  of  a  100-megaton  versus  a  60-mega- 
ton  bomb,  for  this  country  and  I  could  not 
predict  with  any  confidence  whether  we 
wo\ild  make  a  significant  Improvement  in- 
vestment In  the  larger  bomb  even  In  the 
absence  of  the  proposed  treaty. 

But  I  can  state  with  full  confidence  that 
the  absence  from  oxir  arsenal  of  a  bomb 
greater  than  the  one  we  can  build  under  the 
treaty  will  not  Impair  the  effectiveness  of 
our   strategic    forces. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  high 
yield  discussion  outside  the  100-megaton 
weapon. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  stated  the  UjS.SJI. 
is  ahead  of  the  United  States  "in  weap- 
ons effects  knowledge  derived  from  high 
yield  nuclear  explosions." 

On  that  point  however.  Dr.  Harold 
Brown,  Director  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's Office  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering,  disagreed  and  testified: 

My  Interpretation  of  all  the  data,  and  It 
is  available  to  the  Chiefs  as  well  as  to  me, 
Indicates  that  although  they  have  done  more 
high  yield  tests  those  were  no  effects  tests. 

Their  geography,  and  the  associated  ac- 
tivity does  not  Indicate  to  me  that  they  are 
effects  tesU. 

With  respect  to  high  altitude  blackout,  the 
Chiefs  say  the  Soviets  have  some  data  that 
we  do  not  have.  I  would  say  yes,  and  we 
have  some  data  that  they  may  not  have. 


In  executive  hearings.  Mr.  John  Mc- 
Cone,  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  testified  directly  on  this  point 
and  I  would  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mrs.  Smtth]  and  all  my  col- 
leagues who  share  her  desire  for  further 
information  on  this  matter,  that  they 
read  Mr.  McCone's  presentation  in  sup- 
port of  this  treaty. 

Madam  President,  the  entire  tran- 
script   of    Mr.   McCone's    testimony    Is 


available  in  the  files  of  the  committee, 
though  the  testimony  is  confidential,  it  is 
permissible  for  any  Senator  to  go  to  the 
committee  room  and  read  the  transcript. 

The  second  question  posed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mrs.  SmithI  was:  Are 
we  reasonably  confident  and  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  our  ballistic  missile 
retaliatory  second  strike  force  will  sur- 
vive and  operate  in  a  nuclear  environ- 
ment? 

Again  I  find  an  answer  as  best  I  can 
from  the  testimony  given  before  our 
committee  during  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings. I  quote  Secretary  McNamara,  who 
testified  as  follows: 

We  know,  and  the  Soviets  know,  that  In  the 
event  of  a  surprise  Soviet  first  strike,  at  least 
a  substantial  proportion  of  ovir  Mlnuteman 
mlssUes  wUl  survive.  Also  we  and  they  know 
that  the  Polaris  submarines  at  sea  and  many 
strategic  aircraft  wlU  survive.  We  can  say 
with  assurance,  therefore, ^^h«t  even  after  a 
Soviet  strike  the  total  surviving  U.S.  strategic 
nuclear  force  will  be  large  enough  to  destroy 
the  enemy. 

With  regard  to  operation  of  our  war- 
heads in  a  nuclear  environment,  much 
testimony  was  received.  I  would  note 
one  statement  by  Dr.  Norris  Bradbury, 
Director  of  the  Los  Alamos  Scientific 
Laboratory,  to  the  effect  that  through 
underground  teeing,  we  can  investigate 
many  of  the  effects  of  nuclear  detona- 
tions on  other  nuclear  warheads — Infor- 
mation which  is  Wful  In  connection 
with  the  study  anq  design  of  system  re- 
quirements for  both  offensive  and  defen- 
sive nuclear  warheads  and  their  delivery 
systems.  Much  knowledge  already  ex- 
ists here,  but  much  more  can  be  found. 

With  this  question,  also  I  suggest  a 
reading  of  Mr.  McCone's  testimony. 

Third.  In  seeking  to  slow  down  the 
arms  race  as  a  purported  advantage  of 
this  treaty,  will  we  adopt  nuclear  parity 
as  the  basis  for  deterring  thermonu- 
clear war  rather  than  nuclear  superior- 
ity? 

Answer.  On  the  general  theory  of 
"parity."  I  would  cite  General  LeMay. 
who  said  we  could  not  accept  parity  but 
added: 

No  one  Is  going  to  start  a  war  unless  they 
think  they  are  going  to  win. 

So  I  believe,  however,  that  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  even  if  it  were,  who  Is  to  determine 
whether  you  have  parity  or  not? 

In  other  words,  parity  or  any  state  on 
either  side  of  it,  could  not  be  determined 
by  actual  warfare. 

As  to  the  administration's  attitude  to- 
ward parity,  I  cite  Secretary  McNa- 
ma'ra's  statement: 

For  even  If  the  Soviets  fall  to  abide  by 
this  agreement  and  even  under  the  doubtful 
contingency  of  Soviet  testing  In  the  prohib- 
ited environments  without  being  detected, 
the  United  States  wlU  maintain  Its  ability  to 
survive  a  sxu-prlse  attack  with  sufficient 
power  to  destroy  the  Soviet  Union. 
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That,  I  suggest.  Is  a  commitment  to 
nuclear  superiority  and  not  nuclear  par- 
ity. 

Fourth.  Will  the  treaty,  as  claimed, 
prevent  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  when  France  and  Red  China 
refused  to  be  bound  and  when  under- 
ground testing  is  sanctioned  for  all  na- 
tions whether  they  sign  or  not? 


Answer.  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
where  Senator  Smith  found  that  propo- 
nents of  the  treaty  have  claimed  it  would 
prevent  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
It  Is  Interesting  to  note  tliat  Dr.  Edward 
Teller,  In  his  appearance  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  said: 

The  argument,  the  strongest  argument,  In 
my  mind,  for  the  treaty  Is  to  stop  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons.  We  have  been  worried 
about  such  a  spread  for  many  years,  and 
rightfully  so. 

We  know,  today,  that  It  Is  easy  to  make 
nuclear  explosions,  and  that  any  country 
that  can  acquire  nuclear  waterlals  can  make 
an  explosion  within  a  year.  Yet  it  has  been 
claimed  that  this  treaty  will  stop  prolifera- 
tion. 

That  claim,  lodged  in  Dr.  Teller's  mind, 
Is  not  to  be  found  in  the  record  of  ad- 
ministration witnesses. 

Who  made  such  a  claim? 

In  his  letter  to  the  Senate  of  August  8, 
1963,  President  Kennedy  wrote: 

While  It  cannot  wholly  prevent  the  spread 
of  nuclear  arms  to  nations  not  now  possess- 
ing them.  It  prohibits  assistance  to  testing 
in  these  environments  by  others;  it  will  be 
signed  by  many  other  potential  testers;  and 
it  is  thus  an  imp>ortant  opening  wedge  In  our 
effort  to  "get  the  genie  back  In  the  bottle." 

Dean  Rusk,  In  his  statement  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  said: 

The  treaty  will  help  contalo  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons.  We  cannot  guarantee  It. 
Most  of  the  countries  with  the  capacity  and 
the  incentive  to  develop  nuclear  weapons 
over  the  next  decade  or  so  have  already  an- 
nounced that  they  will  accept  the  self-deny- 
ing ordinance  of  the  treaty.  These  countries 
do  not  Include,  by  the  way,  mainland  China 
or  Prance. 

While  this  does  not  guarantee  that  they 
will  never  beoonae  nuclear  powers,  their  re- 
nunciation of  atmospheric  testing  will  act 
as  a  deterrent  by  making  It  much  more  diffi- 
cult and  expensive  for  them  to  develop  nu- 
clear weapons. 

Secretary  McNamara  said  It  in  slightly 
stronger  fashion  when  he  said  in  answer 
to  a  question  at  the  committee  hearing: 

The  treaty  does  not  cover  the  subject  of 
proliferation.    That  is  clear. 

The  record  therefore  is  clear  that 
among  treaty  proponents  the  under- 
standing is  that  the  treaty,  though  not 
preventing  proliferation,  will  act  as  a  de- 
terrent to  proliferation.  For  his  own 
reasons.  Dr.  Teller  apparently  read  into 
these  statements  a  claim  that  the  treaty 
would  prevent  proliferation,  a  claim 
which  was  easy  to  attack  If  one  wanted 
to  find  some  reason  to  attack  the  treaty. 
Senator  Smith's  question  follows  this  in- 
accurate line  of  thinking  which  ap- 
parently stemmed  frwn  Dr.  Teller's  testi- 
mony. 

Fifth.  How  is  one  to  define  or  interpret 
that  which  shall  constitute  an  under- 
ground test  within  the  meaning  of  article 
1,  section  1,  subsection  (a)  of  the  treaty? 

Answer.  Secretary  Rusk  testified,  and 
it  was  made  a  part  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  report  that  "obviously 
this  treaty  permits  a  clear  underground 
test  where  the  explosion  is  underground, 
where  the  testing  apparatus  is  based  on 
that  phenomenon,  and  I  would  think  that 
we  would  not  think  it  applied  to  a  sur- 
face explosion  which  was  christened  by  a 
few  shovelfuls  of  diri." 


Secretary  McNamara  stated  at  the 
hearings  in  answer  to  this  exact  ques- 
tion that: 

I  think  that  it  Is  clear  the  Intent  of  the 
parties  Is  to  limit  tests  to  the  underground 
environment.  And  I  think  that  by  definition 
It  would  be  the  Intent  of  the  experiment  to 
contain  the  force  of  the  test  under  the  sur- 
face •  •  •  and  furthermore,  I  am  satisfied 
that  In  the  event  of  a  test  of  the  type  we  have 
discussed — a  weapon  burled  at  a  very  low 
depth,  as  I  say,  covered  by  a  layer  of  dust — 
is  detonated  under  the  guise  of  an  under- 
ground test,  we  would  probably  be  aware  of 
that  through  our  detection  system,  and  I. 
for  one,  would  consider  It  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  the  treaty. 

Focusing  again  on  this  same  point,  Dr. 
Harold  Brown  made  the  definition  more 
precise  when  he  stated : 

I  would  view  a  test  that  put  most  of  Its 
energy  Into  the  atmosphere  as  an  atmos- 
pheric test  and  It  would  be  detected  as  such. 

Sixth.  Do  we  possess  the  capability  to 
detect  all  nuclear  detonations  occurring 
in  the  three  environments  prohibited  by 
the  treaty? 

Answer.  The  most  reassuring  answers 
to  this  question  are  to  be  found  in  the 
executive  session  testimony  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Cone  and  Dr.  Doyle  Northrup  of  the  Air 
Force  Technical  Applications  Center,  the 
agency  specifically  charged  with  our 
Government's  monitoring  program.  I 
doubt  if  any  responsible  official  would 
claim  we  could  detect  all  nuclear  explo- 
sions in  the  three  prohibited  environ- 
ments. 

Dr.  Brown  testified: 

Underwater  explosions  of  only  a  few  pounds 
of  TNT  equivalent  can  often  be  detected  with 
hydrophones  thousands  of  miles  away  •  •  •. 
Detections  of  tests  In  shallow  coastal  waters 
and  Inland  lakes  could  be  done  by  seismic 
means,  but  small  tests  In  Inland  waters  could 
go  imldentified — though  they  would  be  sels- 
mlcally  detected,  because  underwater  tests 
couple  very  weU  Into  the  earth  and  produce 
signals  of  enhanced  coupling  which  la  the 
opposite  of  decoupling. 

Our  detection  capwiclty  for  tests  In  deep 
space  Is  at  present  rather  small  In  terms  of 
what  we  actually  have  deployed. 

However,  an  effective  ground-based  detec- 
tion system  could  be  Installed  rapidly  be- 
cause the  basic  Instrument  development 
work  has  been  Iso-gely  done,  that  Is,  the 
equipment  exists. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Western  and 
neutral  nations,  a  worldwide  group-based 
system  could  be  Installed  with  the  capabil- 
ity of  detecting  an  unshielded  10-klloton  test 
at  1  million  kilometers,  and  an  unshielded 
10-megaton  test  could  be  detected  at  SO  mil- 
lion kilometers,  which  I  think  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara mentioned  is  about  60  times  the  dis- 
tance to  the  moon. 

An  earth  satellite  system  for  detection  of 
deep  space  nuclear  explosions  Is  presently 
under  development  (first  launch  scheduled 
for  September  or  October  this  year)  and 
could  be  made  fully  operational  within  3 
years. 

In  the  lower  atmosphere.  I  can  stunmarlze 
the  situation  quite  simply  by  saying  small 
tests  on  or  above  the  surface  In  the  Soviet 
Union  are  likely  to  be  detected  If  their  yields 
are  in  the  klloton  range. 

Secretary  McNamara.  in  discussing  at- 
mospheric tests  admitted: 

It  Is  more  dUBcult  to  detect  and  identify 
tests  In  certain  bands  of  the  atmo^here. 
particularly  in  this  band  I  am  discussing — 
say  roughly  from  8  to  20  mile*— than  It  is 
to  detect  tests  In  the  low  atmosphere. 


Dr.  Brown  amplified  this,  stating : 

In  the  band  from  6  to  about  30  miles, 
the  electromagnetic  signal  Is  suppressed 
somewhat,  and  therefore  you  do  not  have 
as  many  techniques,  and  therefore  (detec- 
tion) Is  somewhat  more  difficult.  Debris 
sampling  is  also  harder  to  do,  but  it  is  not 
Impossible.  So  that  even  for  tests  at  say  10  or 
15  miles  there  Is  some  chance  of  being  able  to 
collect  debris. 

At  a  later  point  in  the  hearing,  speak- 
ing of  this  6-  to  20-mile  band.  Dr.  Brown 
stated  that  with  an  explosion  of  a  kilo- 
ton  or  more  "an  acoustic  signal  will 
probably  be  detectable  from  any  test  over 
the  U.S.S.R." 

Above  the  20-mile  atmospheric  limit, 
Dr.  Brown  stated  that  detection  was 
easier  since  "you  start  getting  back  a 
different  kind  of  electromagnetic  signal. 
You  start  getting  effects  on  the  iono- 
sphere which  cause  phase  shift  and  radio 
signals  which  you  can  send  through  that 
region.  And,  also  the  higher  It  gets,  the 
easier  it  is  to  see  visually,  as  a  matter  of 
fact." 

I  believe  the  record  is  clear  that  neither 
Secretary  McNamara  nor  Dr.  Brown  tried 
to  Indicate  that  all  nuclear  explosions 
could  be  detected — ^In  fact,  I  believe  they 
went  out  of  their  way  and  rightly  so  to 
point  out  the  detection  risks.  I  repeat, 
however,  that  anyone  wanting  sincerely 
to  consider  a  full  answer  to  this  question 
must  first  read  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
McCone  and  Dr.  Northrup — testimony 
which  I  consider  reassuring  on  this  point. 

Seventh.  Can  any  significant  advances 
in  nuclear  technology  be  achieved  by 
clandestine  testing  in  those  three  en- 
vironments at  yields  which  may  possibly 
be  below  our  ability  to  detect? 

Answer:  As  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  report  pointed  out: 

The  complex  subject  of  clandestine  test- 
ing •  *  •  was  exhaustively  discussed  In  th« 
prepared  statements  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  and  Dr.  Brown,  found  respec- 
tively on  pages  97  and  628  of  the  printed 
hearings. 

To  this  question  posed  by  Senator 
Smith,  I  offer  this  comment  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs: 

The  dangers  of  detection  and  the  cost  and 
difficulty  of  testing  in  outer  space  would 
tend  to  Impose  severe  restrictions  upon  such 
clandestine  testing.  Other  clandestine  tests 
In  the  atmosphere  or  underwater,  depending 
upon  their  size,  would  Involve  a  fairly  high 
probability  of  detection  by  our  conventional 
intelligence  or  our  atomic  energy  detection 
system.  Moreover,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
consider  the  resulting  progress  which  the 
Soviets  might  make  clandestinely  to  b«  a 
relatively  minor  factor  In  relation  to  the. 
overaU  present  and  probable  balance  of  mili- 
tary strength  If  adequate  safeguards  are 
maintained. 

Eighth.  Will  we  be  able  to  differen- 
tiate between  a  shallow  underground  ex- 
plosion and  an  atmospheric  burst  det- 
onated close  to  the  surface  of  the  earth? 

Answer:  Using  the  above  mentioned 
definitions  as  to  what  constitutes  an  un- 
derground test.  It  Is  apparent  that 
neither  Secretary  McNamara  nor  Dr. 
Brown  would  be  willing  to  accept  a  shal- 
low underground  test — at  least  one  which 
releases  energy  into  the  atmosphere— a» 
anything  but  an  atmospheric  test — ^thus 
the  need  to  differentiate  between  the  two 
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appears  xinneccssary.  I  have  already 
quoted  Dr.  Brown's  testimony  at  one 
Joint  on  our  ablUty  to  detect  such  sur- 
face tests.  I  will  quote  from  a  portion 
of  his  prepared  statement  on  this  poino 
where  he  stated: 

A  third  type  ol  clandestine  te«t«  whld« 
might  be  tried,  la  »«rface  bursts  or  very 
near  surface  bursts.  These  are  very  de< 
tec  table. 

Ninth.  Can  we,  in  fact,  maintain  an 
adequate  readiness  to  test  in  those  pro^ 
hiblted  environments  in  the  event  th« 
treaty  should  suddenly  be  abrogated?    , 

Answer-  Questioned  on  this  point  dur+ 
Ing  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relation! 
hearings.  Dr.  Seaborg  testified: 

Our  plans  are  approximately  as  follows: 
The  time  at  which  we  would  be  able  to  maW 
our  tests,  of  course,  depends  on  the  type  cjr 
tests  and  I  mentioned  the  three  types  m 
my  testimony,  the  proof  tests,  and  the  de- 
velopmental tests  and  the  effects  tests. 

We  would  propose  to  maintain  a  readiness 
that  would  malte  It  possible  for  us.  If  we 
desired  to  make  a  proof  test  In  a  period  or 
perhaps  a  month  and  to  make  a  develop- 
ment test  in  a  period  as  short  as  perhaps 
8  months,  and  an  effects  test  in  a  period  Of 
an  order  of  3  to  «  months. 

Now,  this  woiild  be  a  readiness  posture, 
and  •  •  •  these  are  the  times  that  would 
be  required  or  that  we  could  have  the  cap*- 
blUty  of  resuming  tests  of  those  various  typ^s 
If  we  desired. 

It  isn't  at  all  clear  that  we  would  neces- 
sarily want  to  test  that  soon.  After  having 
tested  some  18  years,  and  having  made  htUi- 
dreds  of  tests,  a  matter  of  a  few  months 
one  way  or  the  other  Isn't  that  critical. 

I  would  only  remind  Senator  SmtH 
that  as  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  it  would  be  Dr.  Seaborg's 
responsibility  to  supervise  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  testing  capability. 

Tenth :  Will  our  scientific  laboratories 
and  the  interest  of  our  scientists  dete^- 
orate  under  a  treaty  which  permits  orfly 
underground  testing? 

Answer:  Again  in  answer  to  almost  ^ 
identical  question  at  the  hearings,  Dr. 
Seaborg  frankly  testified:  | 

I  think  that  there  will  be  a  problem  in 
keeping  the  laboratories  going  strong  a|id 
keeping  a  sufficient  nvmiber  of  scientists  to- 
gether but  this  will  be  helped  under  this 
test  ban  treaty  because  of  the  continuance 
of  imderground  testing  •  •  •.  We  didn't 
lose  very  many  (scientists)  before  (during 
the  moratorlimi)  and  at  that  time  we  were 
not  carrying  on  underground  testing. 

Asked  if  the  AEC  could  keep  topflight 
scientists  with  the  test  ban  treaty  i  In 
effect.  Dr.  Seaborg  replied:  i 

Yes,  I  am  confident  of  that.  I 

Dr.  George  Kistiakowsky,  former  Chief 
Science  Advisor  to  President  Eisenhower 
in  meeting  this  question  stated: 

I  would  like  to  say,  however,  that  If  the 
things  partlcxilarly  highlighted  by  Senaitor 
Jackson,  namely  the  maintenance  of  a  vigor- 
ous nuclear  weapons  laboratory  research  $nd 
development;  the  conduct  of  effective  under- 
ground testing  of  nuclear  weapons;  the  ex- 
tentlon  of  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  VS. 
detection  and  IdentiflcaUon  system  dlre<rted 
at  clandestine  experiments;  and  the  real 
readiness  for  effective  testing  In  the  atmos- 
phere should  the  treaty  be  suddenly  abro- 
gated; that  all  of  these  things  are  completely 
feasible  both  from  a  purely  technical  p«lnt 
of  view  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
management  of  the  UJ3.  scientific  effort* 
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To  the  extent  that  these  things  were  pos- 
sible under  the  terms  of  the  1958  mora- 
torium, the  Elsenhower  administration  found 
It  quite  feasible  to  carry  them  out.  "The 
weapons  development  program  during  that 
nerlod  turned  to  extensive  theoretical  re- 
Search  involving  the  wider  use  of  modern 
high-speed  computers  than  had  ever  been 
a  part  of  the  program  before. 

This  resulted  In,  If  anything,  an  Improve- 
ment m  the  effectiveness  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  research  effort.  The  laboratories  re- 
mained healthy,  and  far  from  shriveling  and 
losing  substance,  they  actually  grew  both  In 
the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  work 
done  during  the  period  of  the  moratorium 
than  afterward. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  this  performance 
should  not  be  repeated  In  the  present  con- 
text which  Is  less  restraining  because  of  the 
continuing  of  underground  testing. 

In  concluding  my  testimony  I  want  to 
return  to  some  general  conunents.  Un- 
doubtedly there  are  risks  to  our  security 
Involved  in  the  ratification  of  the  proposed 
treaty  But  these  risks,  as  other  witnesses 
and  I  have  stated,  can  be  minimized,  if  we 
do  not  fall  into  a  state  of  euphoria,  using 
Secretary  McNamara's  word. 


Eleventh.  Will  we  be  restrained  from 
ever  determining  feasibility,  developing 
and  deploying  any  defense  whatever 
against  ballistic  missile  attack? 

Answer:  To  this  question  Secretary 
McNamara  answered,  during  the  hear- 
ings: 

There  has  been  some  disagreement,  I  think, 
as  you  know,  In  the  Department,  as  to 
whether  we  should  or  should  not  deploy  an- 
tlballistlc  missile  systems. 

The  Chiefs,  themselves,  have  been  uncer- 
tain about  that.  And  I  know  that  In  testi- 
mony before  the  committees  that  you  have 
been  a  member  of,  you  have  heard  both  sides 
of  the  argument.  And  I  think  the  point  to 
emphasize  at  the  moment  Is  that  I  believe 
none  of  us  who  state  that  the  system  we 
presently  have  developed— that  is  to  say  the 
Nike  Zeus— nor  the  system  which  Is  presently 
under  development— the  Nike  X— Is  an  effec- 
tive system  In  the  sense  that  they  can  be 
guaranteed  to  protect  our  metropolitan  cen- 
ters against  substantial  damage  from  a  po- 
tential Soviet  attack.  We  haven't  reached 
the  end  of  the  developmental  process  by  any 
means. 

And  it  is  to  carry  on  that  process  that  we 
have  asked  the  Congress  to  appropriate  $450 
million.  I  am  optimifitlc  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  make  progress.  Whether  the  prog- 
ress will  be  enough  to  warrant  the  hugh  ex- 
penditures associated  with  such  deployment, 
I  dont  know.  We  estimate  very  roughly  that 
to  protect  perhaps  20-odd  metropoUtan  cen- 
ters, conuming  some  35  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation, perhaps,  would  cost  on  the  order  of 
$14  billion. 

As  to  the  effects  of  the  treaty  on  ABM 
development,  the  Joint  Chiefs,  as  well  as 
others  stated : 

In  the  antlbaUlstlc  missile  field,  develop- 
ment of  the  U.S.  system  does  not  depend  on 
atmospheric  testing. 

Twelfth.  Will  this  treaty  permit  the 
Soviet  Union  to  achieve  equality  in  the 
low-yield  tactical  weapons  where  It  is 
generally  acknowledged  that  we  have  an 
advantage  and  yet.  preclude  us  from  ever 
achieving  equaUty  in  the  high-yield 
weapon  where  the  Soviet  Union  is  un- 
questionably sHperior? 

Answer.  As  I  read  an  answer  to  an 
earlier  question,  it  is  clear  that  we  have 
not  in  the  past,  and  apparently  do  not 
have  at  present,  a  military  requirement 
for  a  high-yield  weapon.   As  to  the  activ- 


ity of  the  Soviets  in  the  low  yield  tactical 
weapons.  Secretary  McNamara  put  it 
well.  I  believe,  when  he  stated: 

There  \b  no  question  In  my  mind  but  that 
without  a  test  ban  the  SovleU  would  be  able 
to  advance  more  rapidly  and  at  a  lesser  cost 
m  the  field  of  tactical  weapon  technology 
than  they  will  be  under  the  test  ban. 

In  other  words,  treaty  or  no  treaty, 
the  Soviets,  if  they  desired,  could  cut  our 
superiority  in  the  low-yield  field— and  In 
all  probability,  maintain  their  superiority 
in  the  very,  very  high  yield  area  because 
it  is  an  area  in  which  we  see  no  military 
advantage. 

I  would  also  suggest  reading  Mr.  Mc- 
Cones  testimony  on  this  point. 

Thirteenth.  To  what  extent  can  we 
satisfy,  through  underground  testing,  the 
military  and  scientific  requirements 
which  were  to  have  been  investigated  by 
atmospheric  tests  planned  for  next  year? 
Answer.  Concerning  this  question. 
Dr.  Harold  Brown  testified  before  the 
joint  committees: 

I  cannot  describe  In  Individual  detaU  the 
tests  m  open  session,  but  I  can  tell  you  what 
kinds  they  were  •  •  •  the  tests  which  are 
planned.  If  atmospheric  testing  Is  resumed, 
and  for  which  preparations  are  being  made, 
Include  tests  on  the  effects  of  surface  shoU 
on  hard  sites. 

They  are  large  tests,  hundreds  of  kllotons, 
and  of  course,  would  be  easily  detectable. 

They  Include  tests  on  the  effects  of  nuclear 
explosions  In  the  atmosphere-  on  blackout, 
and  tests  on  the  effects  of  nuclear  explosions 
on  reentry  vehicles.  ...  .     ^ 

Some  of  this  Information  can  be  obUlned 
by  underground  tests  but  much  of  It  cannot 
and  the  Information  can  be  gotten  Ijetter 
from  atmospheric  tests.  If  the  atmospheric 
tests  are  not  conducted,  we  are  going  to  go 
ahead  and  design  our  systems  so  that  these 
uncertainties,  which  could  be  reduced  with 
atmospheric  tests,  are  compensated  for  by 
the  design  of  the  systems,  and  that  Is  what 
we  would  have  planned  to  do  anyway. 

That  way  we  will  have  to  compensate  for 
sUghtly  greater  uncertainties.  But  there  are 
some  uncertainties  that  we  cannot  compen- 
sate for  no  matter  how  many  atmospheric 
nuclear  tests  were  done. 
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Fourteenth.  What  is  the  human  toler- 
ance for  radioactivity  and  what  is  the 
truth  about  the  danger  of  atmospheric 
contamination,  even  at  previous  rates  of 
testing,  in  causing  genetic  damage  and 
leukemia  to  the  living  and  yet  unborn? 

Answer.  There  is,  of  course,  no  answer 
here:  only  estimates  which  vary  and  the 
conclusion.,  which  stem  from  them.  As 
Dr.  Seaborg  testified: 

I  do  not  think  there  Is  a  scientist  who 
could  tell  you  (how  much  contamination  the 
atmosphere  can  take  before  we  will  reach  a 
point  of  no  return)  with  any  a\ithorlty,  and 
I  although  I  said  earlier  that  I  felt  that  the 
fallout  up  until  now  had  not  led  to  a  serious 
situation.  I  do  feel  that  continued  testing 
would  lead  to  an  amount  of  fallout  thct  we 
certainly  should  avoid,  and  It  Is  a  statUtlcal 
matter,  of  course,  and  that  the  fallout  that 
has  been— that  we  have  up  until  now— has 
certainly  led  to  some  adverse  health  effect, 
and  presumably  some  genetic  effects. 

So  It  Is  Just  a  matter  of  a  balance  of  these 
rather  smaU  numbers  of  people  affected 
against  the  necessity  for  testing  In  order  to 
maintain  our  defenses  strong. 

Fifteenth.  What  will  be  the  effect  of 
ratification  upon  our  Plowshare  pro- 
gram—a project  designed  to  deepen  har- 
bors, dig  tunnels  and  canals,  or  other- 


vdse  cause  beneficial  changes  to  the 
topography  through  controlled  and  con- 
tained nuclear  explosions? 

Answers:  Dr.  Seaborg,  In  his  testi- 
mony before  the  committees,  replied  as 
follows  on  the  restraints  Imposed  on  the 
plowshare  program  if  the  treaty  is  rati- 
fied: 

Specifically,  we  feel  that  we  could  develop 
the  devices  themselves  which  clearly  can  be 
perfected  by  underground  explosions,  com- 
pletely contained  explosloiu,  and  we  can 
also  develop  a  good  deal  of  the  excavation 
technology  through  properly  devised  experi- 
ments In  which  these  explosives  were  used 
for  earthmoving  purposes. 

Also,  some  of  the  other  experiments  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  development  of  oil  re- 
sources and  water  resoxirces  and  so  forth  can 
be  carried  out  In  completely  contained  un- 
derground explosions. 

President  Keimedy  in  his  September 
10, 1963,  letter  to  Senators  Mansfield  and 
DiRKSEN,  wrote : 

The  United  States  wUl  diligently  pursue 
Its  programs  for  the  further  development  of 
nuclear  explosives  for  peaceful  purposes  by 
underground  tests  within  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  and  as  and  when  such  developments 
make  possible  constructive  uses  of  atmos- 
pheric nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses, the  United  SUtes  will  seek  Interna- 
tional agreement  under  the  treaty  to  permit 
such  explosions. 

Sixteenth.  Will  the  participation  of 
East  Germany  in  this  treaty  constitute 
even  so  much  as  a  tacit,  implied,  or 
suggestive  recognition  of  that  Commu- 
nist regime,  as  a  sovereign  national  en- 
tity? 

Answer:  First,  both  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  have  publicly 
stated  on  numerous  occasions  that  this 
Government  has  no  intention  of  recog- 
nizing the  East  German  regime.  Sec- 
retary Rusk  also  testified  to  this  effect 
before  the  committees. 

The  Secretary's  statement  Is  amply 
fortified  by  an  opinion  of  the  legal  ad- 
viser found  on  page  15  of  the  printed 
hearings.  The  committee  report,  dis- 
cussing this  matter,  states  that  tills  opin- 
ion, together  with  these  public  state- 
ments of  high  officials  offers  reassur- 
ance "that  the  recognition  question  will 
not  be  affected  ♦  •  •  by  the  treaty. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  committee's  under- 
standing." 

Thus,  the  understanding  Is  clearly 
spelled  out  in  the  committee  report.  In 
addition,  a  letter  from  Senator  Ptjl- 
BRiGHT  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  found 
on  page  968  of  the  printed  hearings  asks, 
among  other  things,  whether  a  legal 
question  affecting  recognition  arises 
from  the  amending  procedure  of  the 
treaty  and  whether  the  United  States 
and  West  Germany  are  parties  to  any 
international  conventions  in  which  East 
Germany  is  also  a  party. 

The  Secretary  assured  the  commit- 
tee—in his  reply  found  on  pages  968-969 
of  the  printed  hearings — that  the 
amending  procedures  ha.s  no  bearing  on 
the  recognition  question.  He  also  replied 
that  the  East  German  regime  is  a  party 
to  24  international  conventions,  and  that 
the  United  States  and  West  Germany 
are  both  parties  to  11  of  these.  I  would 
note  that  all  11  of  these  treaties  have 
been  in  effect  for  more  than  10  years  and 


do  not  imply  recognition  by  us  of  East 
Germany.  These  agreements,  together 
with  East  Germany's  bilateral  undertak- 
ings, are  listed  starting  on  page  969  of 
the  printed  hearings. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  East  Ger- 
many has  already  acceded  to  the  treaty 
in  Moscow.  The  process  of  its  acces- 
sion did  not  and  will  not  require  any 
official  action  by  the  United  States  even 
hinting  at  recognition.  The  Soviet 
Union  sent  a  note  advising  the  United 
States  of  the  accession  to  the  treaty  in 
Moscow  of  East  Germany  and  a  number 
of  other  coimtries.  The  United  States 
responded  by  notifying  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment that  since  it  did  not  recognize 
the  East  German  regime  as  a  govern- 
ment, the  United  States  could  only  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  the  authorities  In 
that  country  had  signed  on  in  Moscow 
and  could  not  accept  notice  of  East  Ger- 
many's signature.  Thus,  the  recognition 
question  remains  unaffected  by  the 
treaty.  

CONCLUSIOir 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  resolved  any 
of  the  questions  raised  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Maine  for  I  do  not  believe 
they  can  at  this  time  be  resolved  by 
facts  but  only  by  well-based  opinions. 
The  answers  I  have  given  here  were  se- 
lected from  many  answers  that  could 
have  been  chosen,  but  having  heard  most 
of  the  testimony  and  studied  the  record 
as  best  I  could,  these  are  the  answers 
that  are  satisfactory  to  me  and  will 
prove  to  be  correct. 

I  do  not  deny  there  are  risks  In  this 
treaty.  As  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  said 
in  opening  this  debate: 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  risks  In  such  an  ap- 
proach. There  Is  an  element  of  trust  In  It, 
and  we  can  be  betrayed.  But  human  life  Is 
fraught  with  risks  and  the  behavlcff  of  the 
sane  man  is  not  the  avoidance  of  all  possible 
danger,  but  the  weighing  of  greater  against 
lesser  risks  and  of  risks  against  opportunities. 

There  are  risks  In  this  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty,  but  they  are  lesser  rather  than  greater 
risks  and  the  political  opportunities  outweigh 
the  military  risks.  As  George  Kennan  has 
written:  "Whoever  Is  not  prepared  to  make 
sacrifices  and  to  accept  risks  In  the  military 
field  should  not  lay  claim  to  any  serious  de- 
sire to  see  world  problems  settied  by  any 
means  short  of  war." 

Mr.  President,  I  must  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  that  our  national 
safety  and  security  are  already  in  jeop- 
ardy in  a  world  that  permits  unlimited 
testing.  Ratification  of  this  limited  test 
ban  treaty  In  itself  will  not  make  that 
situation  more  or  less  hazardous.  If  the 
treaty  works,  however,  it  may  over  a 
period  of  time  form  the  basis  for  further 
agreements  that  may  bring  us  peacefully 
away  from  this  point  of  jeopardy.  If 
the  treaty  does  not  work,  then  a  future 
nuclear  war  will  in  all  probability  solve 
all  our  problems. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  go 
back  into  the  first  chapter  of  the  Sena- 
tor's discussion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  that 


we  have  reliable  knowledge  concerning 
the  tests  made  by  Red  Russia  with  re- 
gard to  the  blackout  impact,  the  weap- 
ons effects  impact,  and  the  technological 
knowledge  possessed  by  Russia  in  all 
fields?  I  refer  especially  to  the  Sena- 
tor's suggestion  that  the  transcript  of 
Mr.  McCone's  testimony  be  read. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  understand. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  repeat  my  ques- 
tion, is  it  the  understanding  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  that  we  have  reliable 
knowledge  concerning  first,  the  status  of 
the  development  of  antiballistlc  missiles 
in  Russia;  second,  the  blackout  impact 
by  high-yield  bombs;  third,  the  effects 
upon  weapons  of  the  high-yield  bomb 
explosions;  and  fourth,  the  technical 
knowledge  acquired? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  to  the  quotation 
I  gave  from  Dr.  Harold  Brown's  testi- 
mony. We  will  take  high-altitude  black- 
out first.    He  said: 

with  respect  to  hlgh-altltude  blackout, 
the  Chiefs  say  the  Soviets  have  some  data 
that  we  do  not  have.  I  would  say  yes,  and 
we  have  some  data  they  may  not  have. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  anywhere  plain 
that  we  necessarily  know  everything  the 
Russians  learned  from  those  tests;  but. 
on  the  other  hand.  I  think  sometimes  we 
are  prone  to  emphasize  what  they  may 
have  learned  from  them.  There  was 
testimony  on  high-altitude  blackout  by 
Mr.  McCone.  I  recommended  that  that 
testimony  be  read.  I  think  it  is  quite 
reassuring. 

So  far  as  weapons  effects  are  con- 
cerned, the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  stated 
that  the  US.Sil.  is  ahead  of  the  United 
States  in  weapons  effects  knowledge 
derived  from  high-yield  nuclear  explo- 
sions. But  Dr.  Brown  said — and  this 
indicates  the  difference  of  opinion  which 
arises  on  many  of  these  questions : 

My  Interpretation  of  aU  the  data  Indicates 
that  although  they  have  done  more  high- 
yield  tests,  they  were  not  effects  tests. 

So  I  think  we  must  admit  that  it  Is 
not  known  to  an  absolute  certainty. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  me  it  seems  that 
we  do  not  have  the  knowledge,  and  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  the  knowledge  we 
draw  the  inference  that  they  have  not 
made  achievements  in  these  fields.  The 
impression  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
as  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  stated, 
is  that  they  have  excelled  us  in  certain 
fields.  I  know  Dr.  Brown  has  taken  a 
different  position. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Yes.  . 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  put  the  question  to 
him:  "You  do  not  believe  that  they  de- 
veloped an  antiballistlc  missile?"  and  he 
said,  "Yes.  that  is  my  belief."  I  asked 
him.  "Why  do  you  believe  that?"  His 
answer  was,  "Because  I  do  not  think  it 
can  be  done." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  I  remember  cor- 
rectly. Dr.  Brown's  attitude  with  respect 
to  the  antiballistlc  missile  was  that  the 
best  defense  was  a  penetration  of  the 
other  side,  rather  than  trying  to  knock 
missiles  out  of  the  sky  after  they  got 
over  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  was  amazed  by  his 
idea  that  the  development  of  an  anti- 
ballistic  missile  was  beyond  the  realm 
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of  achievement,  but  that  the  research 
and  development  should  go  on  because 
of  the  particular  good  that  comes  from 
incidental  discoveries  that  wre  made. 

I  asked  him.  "Why  do  you  think  that 
surrounding  Leningrad  in  Red  Russia,  is 
insUlled  a  system  of  anUballistic 
weapons?" 

His  answer  was  that  he  thought  some- 
body had  sold  a  bill  of  goods  to  Khru- 
shchev. ,       ^        ^      ,j 

I  hope  so,  but  Khrushchev  is  not  sold 
a  bill  of  goods  with  that  ease. 

Still.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  ques- 
tion which  I  put,  "Do  we  have  reliable 
knowledge  on  these  items?"  can  be  an- 
swered in  the  afBrmative. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  agree  with   the 
Senator.    Let    us    consider    the    high- 
yield  weapons,  for  example.    This  is  a 
point  everyone  should  keep  in  mind.    At 
the  time  when  we  were  testing,  and  the 
whole  world  was  free  to  test,  there  was 
no  ban  of  any  kind  whatsoever.    When 
we  were  testing,  the  military  authorities, 
those  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  those  in  charge  of  determining  what 
course   we   should   take,   including   our 
scientists,  all  deUberately   reached  the 
decision  that  we  did  not  want  to  test 
for  high-yield  weapons,  because  we  did 
not  want  to  develop  high-yield  weapons; 
that  we  preferred  numerous  relatively 
small-yield  weapons.    I  hesitate  to  call 
them  small-yield  weapons,  bejause  they 
have  tremendous  Impact,  but,  neverthe- 
less, relatively  speaking,  they  are  weap- 
ons of  small  yield.    It  was  felt  that  such 
weapons  in  larger  numbers  were  much 
better  for  our  pvirposes  than  were  high- 
yield  weapons. 

So  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  Russians 
having  stepped  out  ahead  of  us  with 
their  testing;  the  fact  is  that  we  ^id 
not  want  to  test  and  did  not  test  whMi 
we  had  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  w^ 
decided  it  was  something  we  did  noi 
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told  that  such  tests  could  be  carried  on 
to  a  degree — perhaps  not  as  high  as  100 
megatons.  If  I  remember  correctly,  it 
was  testified  that  we  could  develop 
bombs  as  high  as  60  megations. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Fifty  or  sixty. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  my  recoUec- 
tion  that  we  could  develop  bombs  as  high 
as  60  megatons  with  the  knowledge  we 
have,  and  by  making  certain  tests 
underground. 

In  that  connection,  let  me  quote  some- 
thing from  General  LeMay  that  was 
rather  significant.  This  had  to  do  with 
the  antiballistlc  missile.  General  LeMay 
said: 

I  think  both  of  us  are  going  to  develop 
antlmlBslle    systems. 

This  testimony  was  taken  in  executive 
session,  and  that  part  can  be  published, 
but  there  is  a  deletion. 

This  was  not  before  our  committee; 
it  was  before  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. This  testimony  was  given  before 
the  treaty  was  signed.  This  was  testi- 
mony on  military  procurement  authori- 
zations, in  February.  I  quote  from  it, 
leaving  out  the  deletions,  where  confi- 
dential information  was  given: 

I  think  both  of  us  are  going  to  devel<^ 
antimissile  systems  and  the  first  systems 
that  will  evolve  are  going  to  be  very  ex- 
pensive and  only  defend  a  small  segment  of 
Russia,  and  the  same  thing  applies  to  our 
antlmlssiles. 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  can  keep  ahead  of 
them  In  our  offensive  systems  so  we  can 
penetrate  anything  that  they  can  come  up 
with  in  an  antl-balllstlc-mlsslle  system. 

Let  me  put  It  this  way,  Senator.  I  think 
we  are  relatively  In  the  same  ball  park  as 
far  as  ability  In  antl-balllstlc-mlsslle  systems 
Is  concerned. 


quate  or  faulty  experiments,  or  opera- 
tional inadequacies. 

That  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Russians  car- 
ried on  a  great  many  more  tests  during 
that  series  thjm  we  did.  We  did  not 
carry  on  an  equal  number  of  tests.  They 
carried  on  high-altitude  tests,  and  they 
carried  on  high-yield  tests  that  we  did 
not  duplicate  when  we  got  around  to 
testing.   I  admit  that. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  United  States 
would  be  unable  to  acquire  data  on  high- 
altitude  nuclear  weapons  effects  unless 
it  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  will  it? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  believe  it  Is  only 
fair  to  say  that  the  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence— practically  all  of  it— before  the 
committee  was  to  the  effect  that  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  an  anti-ballistic- 
missile  missile — and  I  presume  that  is 
what  the  Senator  is  aiming  at.  and  also 
the  high-yield  weapon — so  far  as  devel- 
oping   an    anti-ballistic-missile    system 
was  concerned,  we  had  all  the  infor- 
mation that  we  needed  so  far  as  ef- 
fects were   concerned,    and   that   what 
we  needed  was  the  work  that  could  be 
carried  on   in   laboratories   relating   to 
guidance,  selectivity— if  I  ms^r  use  that 
term,  although  I  do  not  think  that  that 
term  was  used— for  trying  to  ferret  put 
real  missiles  instead  of  the  decoys  that 
might  be  sent  out,  but  that  we  did  not 
need  to  do  any  atmospheric  ■  testing  in 
order  to  study  the  problems  concerned 
with  further  development. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee  in  one  of  its  findings, 
No.  3,  made  this  statement: 

The  United  States  wUl  be  unable  to  ac- 
quire data  on  hlgh-altltude  nuclear  weapons 
effects. 
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want,  and  did  not  test. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  put  a  further' 
question? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes.  \ 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  With  respect  to  the 
100-megaton  bomb,  with  the  added 
weight  that  must  be  thrown  into  the  air, 
would  the  Senator  from  Alabama  say 
that,  becaiise  of  the  propulsion  devicea 
developed  by  Red  Russia,  they  are  in  ai 
better  position  to  throw  a  heavier  bomb 
Into  the  air  than  we  are? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  beUeve  it  is  genj 
erally  admitted  that  Red  Russia  Is  ahead 
of  us  at  the  moment  in  that  respect,  bu| 
that  situation  is  only  temporary.  I  had 
the  pleasxire  of  seeing  something  being 
developed  for  us  recently,  in  my  own 
home  town,  that  I  was  told  would  tran« 
scend  anything  that  the  Russians  have 
yet  developed.  I  think  it  is  well-known 
that  the  propulsion  we  are  getting  readf 
to  utilize  will  go  far  beyond  anythinf 
that  Russia  has  available  or  that  she 
is  likely  to  develop  any  time  soon. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  and  when  that  dei- 
velops,  will  it  not  follow  that  we  majr 
change  our  attitude  and  may  want  to 
throw  bombs  of  higher  yield  into  the  ai^ 
than  we  have  done  heretofore? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  will 
recall  that  there  was  a  mass  of  testir 
mony  on  that  very  score,  and  we  weae 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President, 
there  is  still  great  difflculty  for  me  in 
trying  to  reconcile  what  General  LeMay 
said  about  developing  an  anti-balllstic- 
missile  system  with  what  Dr.  Brown  said 
in  stating  that  he  did  not  believe  it  could 
be  developed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Dr.  BrOwn  takes 
the  attitude  that  penetration  capability 
is  overriding.  By  the  way.  General  Le- 
May indicates  that,  too,  if  the  Senator 

will  notice  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Yes;  I  noticed  that. 
Mr.    SPARKMAN.     We    could    build 
to  penetrate  anything  that  they  might 
develop. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  Russians  have  developed 
and  have  tested,  in  1961  and  1962.  and 
have  learned  information  from  those 
test,  is  there? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  The  question  has 
been  raised  as  to  whether  we  had  learned 
as  much  in  testing  as  had  the  Soviets, 
because  we  tested  more  atmospheric 
shots.  The  United  States  has  conducted 
no  experiments  comparable  in  com- 
plexity with  those  of  the  Soviet  opera- 
tions. A  disturbing  number  of  US.  high- 
altitude  effects  experiments  which  were 
conducted  were  compromised  either  by 
considerations  of  unrelated,  technical  ob- 
jectives of  the  test  program,  or  by  inade- 


That  means  without  atmospheric  test- 
ing. 

All  seven  members  of  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  agreed  to  the  factual  ac- 
curacy of  the  report,  even  the  two  mem- 
bers who  will  vote  for  ratification,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  .  There  is  no  question  about 
that,  is  there? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  was  not  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee.  I  would  rather  not 
be  called  upon  to  interpret  what  the 
subcommittee  said. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  This  is  on  page  7 
of  the  subcommittee's  report. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  the  testimony 
before  our  committee,  certain  limits  were 
recognized ;  but,  in  spite  of  that  fact  we 
were  told  that  research  and  development 
could  be  carried  on,  and  that  we  did  not 
need  to  do  atmospheric  testing  in  order 
to  carry  on  effecUvely.  I  would  like  to 
recall  this  again. 

Mr.  McCone,  who  heads  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamsu-a.  every  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  Dr.  Brown— who,  I 
think,  will  be  admitted  to  be  a  man  or 
unusual  competence  in  this  field — arc 
aware  of  the  same  problems:  yet  they 
support  the  treaty  and  say  we  ought  to 

ratify  it.  ,    ^ 

Mr.  THURMOND.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  without  testing  in  the  atmos- 
phere, the  United  States  will  be  unable 


to  acquire  data  on  high-altitude  nuclear 
weapons  effects.  Is  this  not  important 
because  such  data  are  necessary  to  the 
design  of  anti-ballistic-mlssile  systems, 
warheads,  and  radars? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  were  told  time 
and  time  again  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee — and  I  believe  we  were  told 
this  many  times  when  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  was  present — that  the 
design,  development,  and  manufacture  of 
warheads  did  not  present  a  problem  to 
us.  because  we  already  had  them;  that 
we  had  all  the  information  we  needed  on 
them,  not  only  with  reference  to  design, 
but  that  we  actually  had  them  on  hand. 
Such  further  study  of  the  problems  con- 
nected with  that  activity  could  be  carried 
on  in  laboratories  and  with  a  limited 
amount  of  underground  testing. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  that  we  now  have  the  type  of  de- 
sign of  warhead  that  we  need  to  i>ene- 
trate  the  defenses  of  the  enemy? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  the  committee 
report,  at  the  bottom  of  page  14.  and 
continuing  on  to  page  15,  we  have  this 
brief  statement: 

But  In  any  case,  after  considering  all  of 
the  testimony  on  this  subject,  the  committee 
agrees  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that 
"in  the  anU-balUstlc-mlssUe  field,  develop- 
ment of  the  U.S.  system  does  not  depend  on 
atmospheric  testing." 

That  categorical  statement  was  made 
time  after  time  before  our  committee.  I 
think  we  have  a  right  to  rely  upon  It.  I 
do  not  believe  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
would  Join  in  such  a  statement  as  that 
if  they  did  not  believe  It  to  be  true. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  My  question  was 
not  about  the  use  of  the  ballistic  missile. 
I  was  asking  about  the  design  of  the 
warhead  that  is  necessary  to  penetrate 
the  Soviet  missile  defense.  How  do  we 
know  we  have  that  design?  How  will 
we  ever  know  we  have  it  until  such  a 
warhead  has  been  designed  and  has  been 
tested  in  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  will 
have  to  function  when  the  time  comes? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  I  interpret  the 
Senator's  question  correctly,  it  is  the 
substance  of  the  second  question  pro- 
pounded by  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
which  was  the  one  I  had  started  to  take 
up  when  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina asked  me  to  yield  to  him.  So  If  he 
will  permit  me  to  discuss  It,  we  can  have 
a  discussion  about  It  later. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  On  the  same 
point,  about  testing,  someone  has  said 
that  we  have  learned  as  much  about 
testing  as  the  Soviets,  because  we  have 
tested  more  shots  than  have  the  Soviets. 
Is  It  not  true  that  above  values  of  10 
megatons,  the  Soviets  conducted,  in  1961 
and  1962,  more  than  twice  the  nimiber  of 
tests  the  United  States  ever  conducted  In 
its  entire  history  of  testing? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  have  tlie 
figures  before  me;  but  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has,  and  I 
am  willing  to  concede  that  point,  if  he 
says  it  is  so.  It  is  highly  repetitious.  The 
figures  are  in  the  Record,  but  I  do  not 
have  them  before  me  now. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  terms  of  weight 
and  yield.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  demonstrated  clearly  a  supe- 
rior p>erf  ormance  in  all  yield  classes  above 


approximately  15  megatons,  a  field  in 
which  the  United  States  has  had  no  ex- 
perience since  1954? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  all  set  forth 
in  the  figures  we  have  placed  in  the 
Record.  I  do  not  have  them  before  me 
at  this  time.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  the  figures. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  AU  the  scientific 
witnesses  were  unanimous  in  expressing 
uncertainty  about  the  particular  designs 
employed  by  the  Soviets.  Is  it  not  true 
that  above  1  megaton,  the  Soviets  con- 
ducted four  times  as  many  atmospheric 
tests  in  the  period  1961-62  as  did  the 
United  States  in  the  same  period? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Those  figures  are 
shown  in  the  tables  placed  in  the 
Record.  I  do  not  have  them  before  me 
at  this  time.  But  if  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  says  his  information 
comes  from  those  figures,  I  am  willing 
to  accept  it  as  being  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
a  large  number  of  the  U.S.  tests  have 
been  for  the  purpose  of  improving  detec- 
tion capabilities,  and  for  peaceful  uses 
of  nuclear  explosions — that  Is,  the  Plow- 
share project? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  feel  certain  that 
the  Senator  is  again  correctly  quoting 
figures  that  have  been  placed  in  the 
Record.  I  have  been  reminded  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  fi-om  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken],  who  is  not  only  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
but  also  a  member  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  conducting  tests,  a  great 
number  of  which  were  in  the  same  field 
in  which  the  United  States  had  con- 
ducted tests  years  before.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  would 
recognize  that  fact,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  The  United  States  con- 
ducted tests  with  bombs  of  up  to  15 
megatons,  or  possibly  a  little  more,  a 
number  of  years  ago.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  year.  If  I  had  to  guess,  I  would 
say  it  was  1954.  The  Soviets  conducted 
many  tests  In  the  past  few  years  with 
similar-sized  bombs,  and  also  one  or 
two  tests — I  do  not  know  exactly  how 
many — with  bombs  that  were  larger.  I 
believe  the  largest  bomb  they  tested 
was  about  60  megatons. 

The  Senator  may  recall  that  when 
the  United  States  tested  bombs  of  15- 
megaton  power,  the  tests  were  con- 
ducted In  the  belief  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple would  apply  to  larger  bombs,  and 
it  was  decided,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
there  was  no  need  to  test  larger  sized 
bombs. 

Fhirther  than  that,  the  United  States 
would  have  difflculty  in  obtaining  a 
place  to  test  them,  whereas  Russia  can 
test  a  150-megaton  bomb  In  her  Arctic 
region  without  having  to  clear  a  space 
of  300,  400,  or  500  miles,  which  would 
be  one  of  our  handicaps. 

However,  Russia  has  tested  larger 
bombs  in  the  last  2  years,  while  our 
p>eople  did  not  feel  it  was  necessary  for 
us  to  do  so. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  found  that 
the  Soviets  are  ahead  of  the  United 
States  In  the  development  of  an  antir 
balllstlc-mlssUe  system?  ' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  recall.  1 
believe  Secretary  McNamara  said  that 
the  Soviet  Union  could  be  reckoned  as 
being  ahead  of  us  in  high-yield  weap- 
ons. When  it  came  to  antiballlstic  mis- 
siles, if  I  recall  correctly,  all  the  testi- 
mony was  to  the  effect  that  the  situa- 
tion was  virtually  a  standoff.  Aside  from 
that,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
whatever  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  may 
have  foxmd.  they  have  resolved  their 
doubts  and  differences  in  favor  of  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  they  rec- 
ommend to  the  Senate  that  It  be  rati- 
fied. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  From  a  political 
standpoint.  They  are  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  political  angle,  also. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  us  put  It  this 
way:  They  are  taking  Into  consideration 
the  interest  and  security  of  the  United 
States,  from  whatever  angle  they  must 
be  considered,  and  have  recommended 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  They  have  been 
told  to  take  into  consideration  the  polit- 
ical aspects.  Did  they  not  state  that 
there  were  military  disadvantages  to  be 
stressed?  If  one  reads  the  statement  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  it  sets  forth 
that  to  bring  about  world  stability,  it  Is 
necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the 
pwlitical  environment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator believe  that  consideration  should 
be  given  to  those  factors? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  all  right: 
but  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  told 
to  take  the  information  that  had  been 
given  to  them  by  the  State  Department, 
and  assume  that  it  was  correct,  and  then 
take  into  consideration  the  political  as- 
pects as  well  as  the  military  aspects. 
Cjreneral  LeMay  said  he  was  not  an  ex- 
pert In  the  political  field,  but  that  he 
was  ordered  to  take  that  aspect  into 
consideration.  I  shall  cover  that  point 
more  fully  in  a  speech  I  expect  to  make 
on  this  subject,  probably  tomorrow.  But 
from  a  military  standpoint,  not  a  single 
one  of  the  military  men,  as  I  recall,  said 
that  the  treaty  was  advantageous  to 
this  country. 

On  the  ABM  system 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  the  Senator 
about  to  move  to  another  subject? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  No.  We  had  been 
talking  about  the  antl-balllstlc-mlsslle 
system.  With  respect  to  that  system, 
there  Is  no  question  about  the  position 
taken  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  It  Is 
in  writing.  It  was  made  in  highly  classi- 
fied hearings  before  the  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee. 

The  exE>erts  have  all  agreed  that  the 
Soviets  are  ahead  of  the  United  States 
in  the  development  of  an  antl-ballistic- 
mlsslle  system.  The  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee  has  that  testi- 
mony before  It. 

How  can  we  ever  catch  up  with  the 
Soviets  In  the  development  of  an  antl- 
balllstlc-mlsslle  system,  which  has  to  be 
fired  In  the  atmosphere,  unless  we  can 
conduct  tests  in  the  atmosphere.  In  the 
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type  of  environment  which  the  anti- 
ballistic -missile  system  will  have,  in  my 
opinion,  if  it  Is  called  upon  in  the  event 
of  an  exchange? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  feel  that  I  have 
answered  that  question  about  three  times. 
I  believe  this  is  a  fair  summarization  of 
the  testimony  of  all  the  witnesses — Sec- 
retary McNamara.  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  SUff.  Mr. 
McCone.    and   those   closely   connected 
with  this  activity.    The  testimony  as  a 
whole  was  to  the  effect  that  in  consider- 
ing the  antiballistic  missile,  they  had  to 
take  Into  account  the  various  things  that 
had  to  be  done;  and  the  development  of 
warheads  was  only  one.    The  testimony 
was  to  the  effect  that  we  had  developed 
warheads  and  had  an  ample  supply  al- 
ready on  hand,  and  that  the  stocks  need- 
ed with  reference  to  gxiidance  systems, 
and  perhaps  with  reference  to  the  ve- 
hicle to  carry  them  there,  could  be  de- 
veloped without  any  limitation  whatso- 
ever, so  far  as  the  test  ban  treaty  was 
concerned;  and  that,  therefore,  each  and 
every  one  recommended  our  approval  of 
the  treaty.  ,    , 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  feels, 
then,  that  there  will  be  no  handicap  to 
the  development  of  our  antl-ballistlc- 
missile  system,  although  we  would  not  be 
allowed  to  test  In  the  atmosphere,  despite 
the  fact  that  since  these  warheads  have 
been  built  and  designed,  the  Soviets  have 
conducted  their  large-yield  tests  with 
tremendous  explosions?  How  does  he 
know  that  our  warheads  will  meet  that 

test? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  read  from 
the  statement  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  which 
has  to  do  with  the  effects  of  the  treaty 
on  the  United  8tate8-U.SJ3Jl.  balance 
of  military  power. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  concluded 
that  the  United  States  would  not  be 
able  to  overtake  the  present  advantage 
which  the  U.SJ3.R.  probably  has  in  the 
high-yield  weapons  field,  whereas  the 
Soviets,  by  imderground  testing  prob- 
ably could  retrieve  in  time  any  lead 
which  we  may  presently  have  in  the 
low-yield  tactical  field.  Both  sides 
could  achieve  an  antiballistic  missile. 
but  OTvs  with  less  desirable  characteris- 
tics than  would  be  the  case  if  additional 
atmospheric  tests  were  conducted. 

That  applies  to  both  sides.    Of  course 

there  would  be  some  handicap;  but  it 

would  apply  to  the  U.S.S.R..  just  as  well 

as  it  would  apply  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  THURMOND.    The  treaty  would 

freeze  it  at  the  point  where  we  have 

now  developed  it,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Yes. 

Mr.     THURMOND.    Who    is     ahead 

now?  .     , 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  should  have 
stated  the  conclusion  they  reached  as  to 
U.S.  weapons  capability;  this  is  the  one 
which  deals  with  the  anti-ballistic-mis- 
sile field.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
said: 

In  the  anti-balll»tlc-miMlle  field,  develop- 
ment of  the  VS.  system  does  not  depend 
upon  atmospheric  testing,  and  hence  this 
treaty  will  not  stgnlflcantly  Influence  any 
Unbalance  that  may  exist. 

That  is  not  a  political  decision;  it  is  a 
military  decision.    That  is  a  decision  of 


those  whom  Congress,  by  law,  has  des- 
ignated to  be  the  military  experts  and 
advisers  for  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  treaty  will 
prohibit  that  development  by  both;  but 
t^e  Soviets   are   ahead  now,   and   this 

ffeeze 

I  Mr.    SPARKMAN.    The    treaty    does 

npt  say  that. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  giving  the 
Senator  the  statement  of  the  Joint 
dhiefs  of  SUff. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  can  read  further 
f  i-om  their  statement. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  their  state- 
ment to  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee, 
they  admitted  that  the  Soviets  were 
a^ead;  and  in  their  second  statement, 
When  they  caijie  before  us,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  admitted  that  the  Soviets 
were  ahead  of  us  in  the  anti-ballistic- 
itiissile  field,  and  that  the  treaty  would 
tend  to  freeze  their  lead,  and  that  the 
only  way  we  could  ever  overcome  that 
would  probably  be  by  testing  in  the 
atmosphere. 

T  Today  we  may  be  in  the  lead,  to  a 
certain  extent.  In  testing  underground; 
but  the  treaty  would  partially  overcome 
tihat  situation.  But  we  can  never  over- 
eome  the  lead  that  the  Soviets  now  have, 
unless  we  test  in  the  atmosphere;  and 
that  fact  is  borne  out  on  page  7  of  the 
report  of  the  Preparedness  Subcommit- 
^e.  as  follows: 

An  ABM  system  will  be  required  to  func- 
tion In  the  nuclear  environment  created 
txjth  by  its  own  defensive  warhead  exploslonB 
fend  those  of  the  attacking   enemy.     Under 


tuch  clrcxmistances  It  Is  Important  to  be  as 
certtln  as  possible  that  no  element  of  the 
system  possesses  unknown  vulnerabilities  to 
»iuclear  effect*.    All  electronics  components 
of  the  ground  arrays  and  missiles  must  fimc- 
itlon;   the  missUes  must  be  capable  of  oper- 
ating in  the  presence  of  nuclear,  thermal, 
and    blast    effect*;    the    warheads    must    be 
reslsUnt  to  nuclear  radiations.    It  is  appar- 
ent that  unless  a  system  of  such  complexity 
is    tested    in    Its    operational    environment, 
there  wUl  be  a  low  level  of  confidence  in  Its 
abiUty  to  perform  the  mission  for  which  It 
was    designed    and     produced.     Many    un- 
knowns will  arise  In  the  course  of  the  ABM 
development    program    which    can   only    be 
explored  and  satisfied  through  the  medivmi 
of   atmospheric   and   high   altitude   nuclear 
testing. 

I  wish  to  repeat  the  last  sentence ;  it  is 
important: 

Many  unknowns  will  arise  in  the  course  of 
the  ABM  development  program  which  can 
only  be  explored  and  satisfied  through  the 
medium  of  atmospheric  and  high  alUtude 
nuclear  testing. 


That  report  was  agreed  to  by  all  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  From  whom  is  the 
last  sentence  quoted? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  the  con- 
clusion based  on  the  facts  presented  to 
us 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     By  whom? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  By  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  by  the  other  military 
and  scientific  advisers  who  appeared  be- 
fore us. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Who  made  the 
statement? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.    This  is  its  report? 
Mr.  THURMOND.     Yes. 
Mr.   SPARKMAN.     But  I  have  been 
quoting  from  the  statement  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  This  statement 
was  joined  in  by  all  seven  members  of 
the  subcommittee.  All  seven  members 
of  the  subcommittee  agreed  on  the  accu- 
racy of  the  report;  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
themselves  have  admitted,  before  this 
subcommittee,  that  the  Soviets  are  ahead 
of  us  in  the  development  of  the  antimis- 
sUe  system.  The  Senator  can  go  to  the 
subcommittee  and  read  the  classified 
testimony  there  for  himself. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Madam  President, 
Instead  of  quoting  from  conclusions  by 
me  or  from  conclusions  by  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I 
wish  to  quote  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff   themselves.     They   are   the   ones 
Congress  says  should  be  the  advisers  to 
the  United  States  on  miliUry  and  secu- 
rity matters.    So  I  shall  quote  their  own 
words;  and  I  wish  to  make  that  clear. 
This  testimony  is  to  be  found  on  page  273 
of  the  hearings  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.   Madam  President,  I  wish 
to  caU  attention  to  the  fact  that,  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  jurisdiction  over 
treaties.     Our  committee  held  hearings 
on    the    proposed    treaty.      We    Invited 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  members  of  the  Joint  Atomic  En- 
ergy Committee  to  sit  with  us,  and  they 
did.    The  Joint  Chiefs  of  SUff  testified 
before  our  committee,  and  I  shall  now 
read  from  their  statement,  as  found  on 
page  273  of  the  hearings  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  on  the  treaty. 

(b)  In  the  an ti -ballistic-missile  field,  devel- 
opment of  the  UJS.  system  does  not  depend 
on  atmospheric  testing,  and  hence  this  treaty 
will  not  significantly  Influence  any  Imbalance 
that  may  exist. 

I  think  that  Is  as  clear  as  it  could  be. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  But  will  the  Sena- 
tor read  the  preceding  sentence,  in  which 
they  say  the  indication  is  that  the 
UJSSJl.  is  ahead  of  the  United  SUtes  in 
the  high-yield  field? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Certainly.  I  have 
seen  that,  and  I  have  aheady  read  It. 
However,  again  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  same  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  testified  that  when  we  had 
free  and  unlimited  testing  rights,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  along  with  the 
scientists  and  others  in  charge  of  this 
program,  deliberately  reached  the  deci- 
sion that  they  did  not  care  to  make  high- 
yield  tests  in  the  atmosphere. 

We  had  decided  that  for  our  purposes 
a  multipUcity  of  relatively  smaller 
weapons  was  preferable  to  massive 
single-shot  weapons. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Did  Dr.  Teller 
reach  that  decision? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  recall  Dr. 
Teller's  testimony  on  that  particular 
point.  I  know  that  Dr.  Teller  testified 
before  us  that  he  had  changed  his  mind 
from  one  period  of  time  to  another.  I 
do  not  know  whether  It  was  on  that  par- 
ticular subject  or  not. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  who  has  been  on 
his  feet  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Madam  President, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
quoted  from  the  committee  interim  re- 
port on  investigation  of  the  prepared- 
ness program.  I  am  sure  that  the  same 
Chief  of  Staff  who  testified  before  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee testified  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  and  each  individual 
chief,  including  General  Shoup  of  the 
Marines. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  To  show  how  the 
preparedness  committee  itself  was  in 
doubt,  I  should  like  to  read  the  last 
paragraph  of  their  report: 

Although  we  have  concluded  that  there 
win  be  a  net  military  disadvantage  to  us  if 
the  treaty  is  ratified,  we  recognize  the  exist- 
ence of  other  factors  which,  while  not  within 
the  scope  of  this  report,  are  pertinent  to  a 
final  Judgment  on  the  treaty.  Among  these 
are  matters  related  to  International  affairs, 
foreign  policy,  and  relations  with  other 
countries.  When  these  are  taken  Into  con- 
sideration the  question  becomes  one  of 
weighing  relative  risks,  and  our  hearings 
provide  ample  evidence<  that  the  overall  as- 
sessment of  the  relative  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  treaty  is  a  complex  and  difficult  mat- 
ter on  which  equally  patriotic,  informed, 
and  dedicated  persons  may  and  do  disagree. 
In  the  final  analysis,  then,  each  individual 
must  reach  his  own  Judgment  on  the  basis 
of  personal  philosophy,  past  experience,  cur- 
rent knowledge,  and  the  relative  weight 
which  he  assigns  to  the  various  factors  In- 
volved. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  I  believe  that 
is  a  very  fine  and  wise  statement  which 
the  committee  mside. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  why  I  sub- 
mit it.  If  the  Preparedness  Investigat- 
ing Subcommittee  had  heard  all  of  the 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  had  lis- 
tened to  them  carefully  and  made  the 
same  analysis  as  did  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  coimectlon  with  that 
report,  it  might  have  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  did  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  concluding 
part  of  the  report  indicates  that  their 
views  were  reached  purely  from  a  mili- 
tary standpoint. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Exactly. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  yet  in  decid- 
ing the  question  from  the  military  stand- 
point, it  is  Important  that  the  other 
things  that  the  subcommittee  jpointed 
out  so  well  and  so  clearly  be  considered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Madam  President, 
apropos  to  the  discussion  of  the  signif- 
icance of  high  yield  weapons,  I  wonder 
if  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama recalls  that  when  Dr.  Teller  was 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  asked  him  specifically  if  he 
felt  that  the  Russian  development  of 
high  yield  weapons  was  an  important 
factor  with  respect  to  the  position  that 
he  took  against  the  treaty. 


In  response  to  that  question  he  said 
that  he  did  not  regard  the  high  yield 
weapons  that  the  Russians  had  devel- 
oped as  particularly  significant,  nor  did 
he  feel  that  they  bore  importantly  upon 
security  considerations.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  put  the  question  in 
perspective,  because  the  one  witness  who 
was  the  most  adamant  in  his  opposition 
to  the  treaty  did  not  attribute  his  position 
to  the  importance  that  he  attached  to  the 
development  of  high  yield  weapons  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  reminded  me  of  that  point. 
Speaking  about  high  yield  weapons,  at 
one  place  in  his  testimony  Dr.  Teller 
said: 

But  as  of  today  I  do  not  see  any  over- 
whelmingly strong  reason  to  argue  for  the 
large  bombs. 

I  think  that  is  the  point  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  making. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  is  the  point  I  am 
making.  I  think  it  is  important.  He 
brought  out  the  point  that  it  was  not  of 
great  significance. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  should  like  to 
read  a  quotation  from  Dr.  Teller  appear- 
ing on  page  457  of  the  hearings : 

Dr.  Teller.  I  have  said  explicitly  that  the 
Russians  are  ahead  of  us  as  far  as  I  can  see  in 
one  extremely  Important  field.  In  nuclear — In 
missile  defense,  and  I  said  that  this 
specifically  requires  atmospheric  testing  If 
In  this  Important  field  we  should  catch  up. 
I  did  not  say  that  the  Russians  are  ahead  of 
us  In  all  categories.  They  may  be  ahead  of 
xiB  In  quite  a  few  fields.  We  do  not  have 
definite  knowledge,  but  In  the  case  of  mlssUe 
defense,  the  Indications  are  particularly 
strong  that  they  are  ahead  of  us. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  all  right  to 
quote  Dr.  Teller.  Dr.  Teller  is  one  of  our 
outstanding  scientists.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  What  he  says  is  entitled 
to  great  weight.  But  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  some  other  eminent  scien- 
tists were  on  the  stand,  one  of  whom  was 
Dr.  Harold  Brown.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  to  read 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Harold  Brown  care- 
fuUy. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  have  read  his 
testimony. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Dr.  Brown  said  in 
so  many  words 

Mr.  THURMOND.  He  used  to  work 
under  Dr.  Teller,  I  believe. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  He  said,  "We  just 
do  not  agree.  I  think  he  is  wrong  and 
he  thinks  I  am  wrong." 

Dr.  Kistiakowsky,  who  occupied  the 
high  position  of  science  adviser  to  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  is  still  an  adviser  to 
the  present  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  professor  of  physical 
chemistry  at  Harvard  University,  said: 

Before  leaving  the  ABM  problem,  which 
seems  to  be,  perhaps,  the  issue  of  greatest 
concern  to  those  who  question  the  wisdom 
of  the  treaty,  I  would  like  to  make  one  other 
observation.  I  am  not  really  Intimately 
familiar  with  this  Important  problem  In  all 
its  technical  details.  Neither  have  been 
most  of  the  other  witnesses  who  have  been 
heard.  I  would  therefore  urge  that  the  com- 
mittee give  special  weight  to  the  testimony 


of  Harold  Brown,  who.  to  my  knowledge.  Is 
the  only  witness  so  far  heard  who  can 
speak  with  real  authority  regarding  the  total 
ABM  problem,  and  the  related  developments 
in  offensive  systems.  He  has  access  to  all  of 
the  Intelligence  regarding  Soviet  activities 
and  all  of  the  expertise  In  the  United  States 
on  our  future  capabUltles  that  relate  to  the 
problem. 

That  is  certainly  a  very  strong  en- 
dorsement of  Dr.  Brown  and  of  Dr. 
Brown's  statement. 

Furthermore,  there  was  printed  a 
statement  from  Dr.  Ulam  with  reference 
to  this  matter  in  which  Eh*.  Ulam  was  di- 
rectly opposed  to  Dr.  Teller.  They  are 
two  outstanding  scientists  who  worked 
together  in  the  development  of  the  hy- 
drogen bomb. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is  no 
doubt  familiar  with  the  fact  that  in  the 
fall  of  1949,  after  the  Soviets  detonated 
an  atomic  h^nap,  the  United  States  was 
considering  v»  .lether  to  develop  a  thermo- 
nuclear weapon.  The  official  intelli- 
gence agency,  even  after  being  fooled 
by  the  Soviets  on  the  atomic  bomb  a 
few  weeks  earlier,  said  the  Soviets  could 
not  develop  the  thermonuclear  weapon 
until  the  late  1950's.  All  the  scientists 
except  one  agreed  with  the  estimate  and 
opposed  US.  construction  of  a  thermo- 
nuclear bomb.  The  one  exception  was 
Dr.  Edward  Teller,  who,  In  October  1959, 
urged  that  if  the  United  States  did  not 
hurry  with  the  development  of  the  hy- 
drogen bomb  the  Soviets  would  get  one 
first. 

Fortunately,  President  Truman  de- 
cided against  the  official  estimate  and 
with  Dr.  Teller's  lone  scientific  opinion. 
The  estimate  was  wrong.  Dr.  Teller  was 
right.  We  exploded  a  thermonuclear 
bomb  on  October  31,  1952.  The  Soviets 
followed  on  August  12,  1953,  with  a  hy- 
drogen bomb  explosion. 

There  is  no  question  that  Dr.  Teller 
Is  regarded  by  the  scientists  of  this  coun- 
try as  the  greatest  Living  scientist  in  this 
field.  If  there  is  any  one  mans  judg- 
ment we  can  accept — in  this  case,  as 
stated.  President  Truman  accepted  his 
judgment  over  that  of  the  others — ^It  is 
Dr.  Teller's.  It  developed  in  the  previ- 
ous instance  that  Dr.  Teller  was  correct. 
We  proceeded  to  develop  the  hydrogen 
bomb,  fortunately.  President  Truman 
followed  the  advice  of  Dr.  Teller. 

Dr.  Brown  serves  in  the  Pentagon.  He 
is  under  Mr.  McNamara.  He  is  in  the 
administration  setup.  Naturally,  al- 
though he  wishes  to  do  the  proper  thing, 
there  is  bound  to  be  a  certain  amount 
of  compulsion  on  the  people  who  serve 
in  the  Pentagon.  There  is  bound  to  be 
a  certain  amount  of  pressure  on  them. 

I  would  prefer  to  take  the  judgment 
of  Dr.  Teller,  who  is  a  great  scientist. 
the  outstanding  man  in  this  field  In  the 
world  today.  That  is  acknowledged  by 
other  scientists.  In  my  opinion,  we 
would  be  much  safer  following  his  advice 
than  the  advice  of  some  other  scientist. 
It  is  true  that  Dr.  Brown  worked  for 
awhile  under  Dr.  Teller,  but  everyone 
acknowledges  that  Dr.  Teller  is  the  out- 
standing scientist  in  this  field. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wonder  If  the 
Senator  would  mind  telling  me  from 
whom  he  is  quoting,  about  the  1949 
incident. 
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Mr  THURMOND.  I  was  stating  what 
happened.  I  was  quoUng  from  a  ne^- 
letter  which  I  Issued  on  August  31,  19W. 
I  challenge  the  Senator  to  deny  the 
accuracy  of  it.  

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  am  not  trying  to 
den-  it.  I  merely  wished  to  know  who 
was'  the    author    and    what    was    the 

authority.  ,       „      ,j     «. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  weekly 
newsletter  referring  to  this  matter  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

iFrom  the  Shreveport  <La.)  Journal.  Aug.  31. 
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UJB.  S«NATOE  BiPORTs:  THX  $64  QuxsnoN 
nrmxiGKMCB  estimates 

(By  STEOM  THTHtMOND) 

WASHTNffTOM,  DC— Testimony  on  the 
UtMcom  t«.t  ban  treaty,  both  In  public  and 
McreC  seaslona.  reveal*  that  there  U  one  awe- 
tome  queeUon  on  which  the  whole  Usue  pre- 
carloualy  hangs.  The  question— Do  we  dare 
riU  the  entire  naUonal  security  of  the 
United  States  on  the  validity  of  our  ofBclal 
Intelligence  estimates? 

All  of  the  intelligence  experts  admit  freely 
that  our  IntelUgence  U  poorest  on  what  Is 
happening  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  In  Red 
China.  By  comparison.  Cuba  U  an  open 
book  Our  official  intelligence  estimates  do 
not  have  a  history  that  exactly  inspires  con- 
fidence.   Consider  the  record. 

1  When  the  SovleU  came  up  with  the 
atcwnlc  bomb.  It  was  a  complete  surprise  to 
the  United  States.  OfBclal  estimates  took 
the  position  that  the  Soviets  could  not  mas- 
ter thT  atomic  bomb  before  the  mld-1960  e. 
but  they  tested  on  August  19.  1949. 

2  m  the  fall  ol  1949,  Just  after  «ie  Sovl- 
eta  detonated  an  atomic  bomb,  the  United 
States  was  considering  whether  to  develop  a 
thermonuclear  weapon.  The  official  l^teUl- 
Kence  estimate,  even  after  being  fooled  by 
the  Soviets  on  the  atomic  bomb  a  few  weeks 
earlier,  said  the  Soviets  could  not  ^e^loP 
the  thermonuclear  weapon  until  the  late 
1960*8 

All  the  scientists,  except  one.  agreed  with 
the  ertlmate.  and  opposed  VJS.  construction 
ol  a  thermonuclear  bomb.  The  one  excep- 
Uon  was  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  who.  In  October 
1949  urged  that  IX  the  United  States  dldn  t 
hurry  with  the  development  of  the  H-bomb, 
the  Soviets  would  get  one  first. 

Fortunately.  President  Truman  decided 
against  the  official  estimate  and  with  Dr. 
Teller's  lone  scientific  opinion.  The  estimate 
was  wrong:  Dr.  Teller  was  right.  We  ex- 
Dloded  a  thermonuclear  bomb  on  October 
31.  1962;  the  Soviets  foUowed  on  August  12, 
1963,  with  a  hydrogen  bomb  explosion. 

3  When  the  Communists  Invaded  South 
Korea  In  June  1950,  the  United  States  was 
caught  ofl  guard.  Official  Intelligence  estl- 
Sa^  took  the  position  that  It  wouldn't 
happen.  On  the  basis  of  those  Mrtlmates. 
ul  military  forces  had  been  withdrawn 
from  the  area,  making  the  attack  possible. 
When  the  Soviets  launched  Sputnik  I  In 
October  1957.  the  United  States  was  caught 
b?  complete  surprise.  Official  InteUlgence 
estimates  had  let  us  down  again. 

4  Along  In  1958,  official  Intelligence  esti- 
mates said  the  Soviets  had  a  multitude  of 
ballistic  missiles,  and  thus  was  born  the 
"mlssUe  gap."  It  was  such  a  scare  that  It 
became  a  major  Issue  In  the  1960  Presiden- 
tial election.  It  then  turned  out  that  the 
whole  estimate  was  phony:  the  estimates 
were  wrong,  and   the   "mIssUe  gap"  was   a 

'ra^**-  -.  ,  ,   . 

6.  On  September   19,    1962.  an  official   In- 
telligence estimate  was  Issued  which  took  the 


DoBltloa  that  there  were  no  Soviet  miasUes  in 
Cuba,  and  that  the  Sovleto  would  not  put 
am  missiles  in  Cuba.  ThU  one  got  dls- 
m^ved  in  a  hurry.  Now  It  Is  admlttwl  that 
mtsslles  were  In  Cuba  when  the  estimate  was 

wiAtten.  w  *.  •.!. 

The  official  estimates  now  admit  that  the 
Soviets  are  ahead  of  us  In  some  fields  of 
nttclear  technology.  They  also  admit  that 
w*  dont  have  much  hard  inXormaUon  on 
which  to  base  our  estimates.  In  the  areas 
of  technology  where  we  have  the  most  in- 
formation, official  estimates  admit  the  So- 
viets are  ahead;  In  areas  of  technology  where 
we  have  the  least  InformaUon.  official  estl- 
ii»ates    assume    that    the    United    States    Is 

Oen.  Curtis  LeMay.  who  knows  something 
ai>out  our  Intelligence  methods  in  this  field. 
hL  little  confidence  In  our  Intelligence  esti- 
mates. He  stated  that  If  the  treaty  were  not 
Oready  signed,  he  would  recommend  don't 
sign  It. 

Gen.  Thomas  Power,  who  commands  the 
Strategic  Air  Command,  and  Is  even  closer  to 
tbe  problem,  says  the  estimates  are  wrong, 
aUd  that  It's  far  too  dangerous  to  sign  the 
treaty.  The  Soviets  might  well  have  a  clear 
superiority  In  technology  now.  Gen.  Ber- 
nard Schrlever,  who  commands  our  missile 
c|evelopment,  says  he  can't  do  his  Job  prop- 
arly  If  the  treaty  Is  ratified. 
^  Dr  Teller,  who  has  the  best  experience  In 
tjhe  nuclear  field,  and,  who  has  a  history  of 
ijiaking  correct  Judgments,  says  the  Intelli- 
gence estimates  are  wrong. 

What  Is  the  difference?  If  the  treaty  Is 
tatlfled.  and  any  significant  part  of  the  esti- 
mates Is  wrong  again,  the  United  States  Is 
finished.  Russia  will  have  us  hands  down  In 
the  nuclear  field,  and  the  only  choice  that 
Would  be  left  to  us  then  Is  siirrender  or  be 
^Iped  out 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Madam  President,  will 
pie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  followed  the  col- 
loquy which  has  been  going  on  in  recent 
moments,  and  found  it  interesting.  Two 
jor  three  points  have  been  raised  which 
iare  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
to  me. 

The  first  related  to  the  antiballistic 
missile   system  and  the  assertion  that 
testing  in  the  atmosphere  would  be  nec- 
essary in  order  for  us  to  develop  an  air- 
tight anti-ballistic-missile  system.    I  lis- 
tened for  many  hours  to  the  testimony 
relating  to  smtiballistic  missile  systems 
and   to  other  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
various   committees   of   which   I   am   a 
member.     It  is  rather  difficult  to  talk 
about  these  things,  because  much  of  the 
1  testimony  was  classified,  and  we  were 
abjured  not  to  go  into  the  details  or  the 
facts  or  to  make  them  public. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  betraying  any  con- 
fidence of  the  classifier^  when  I  say  that 
after  listening  to  all  the  testimony  I 
could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than 
that    neither    Russia    nor    the    United 
States  has  developed  an  airtight  antibal- 
listic missile  system  up  to  the  present 
time.    If  we  knew  a  baUistic  missile  were 
to  pass  at  a  certain  place  at  a  certain 
time,  we  have  developed  weapons  which 
would  stand  a  fair  chance  of  destroying 
the  missile  before  it  reached  its  target. 
but  the  fact  remains  that  we  have  not 
developed  a  foolproof  or  airtight  defense 
system  up  to  the  present  time.    We  do 
not  believe  any  other  country  in  the 
world  has,  either. 


A  QuesUon  then  arises.     If  we  could 
continue  atmospheric  testing,  would  we 
then  be  able  to  develop  a  perfect  anti- 
ballisUc  missile  system  which  would  be 
sure  protecUon  to  us  or  to  any  other 
country  which  happened  to  possess  it? 
In  that  respect.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Foster,  to  be  found  on  pages 
619  and  620  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.    I  was 
concerned  about  the  quesUon  of  whether 
we  would  show  greater  progress  tf  we 
conUnued  atmospheric  testing.     If  the 
Senator  does  not  mind.  I  should  like  to 
read  into  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
short  colloquy  which  took  place,  which 
begins  near  the  bottom  of  page  619. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  the  Senator  do  so. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  read  from  the  hear- 
ings: 

Senator  Aiken.  1  do  not  know  of  anyone 
who  advocates  nuclear  war.  However,  it  tne 
United  States  were  to  engage  In  nuclear  war- 
fare, would  It  bo  more  advantageous  for  us 
to  engage  In  It  Immediately  or  would  we  be 
In  a  comparatively  stronger  position  after 
5  years  of  testing  and  the  development  of 
more    potent    weapons,    both    offense    and 

defense?  ^  ...  ,.  , 

Dr  Foster.  Well,  Senator  AntxN.  that  Is  a, 
both  a  tactical  military  question  and  a  quw- 
tlon  of  relative  rates  of  development  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  as  I 
understand  It;  Is  that  correct? 

Senator  AmxN.  When  do  you  think  we 
would  be  m  a  stronger  position  to  engage  In 
nuclear  warfare? 

Dr  PosTEE.  Today  or  in  the  future? 
Senator  Aiken.  To  engage  In  It  immedi- 
ately or  after  the  conduct  of  tests  for  an- 
other 6  or  10  years,  assuming  that  any 
enemy  would  also  be  conducUng  t^ta.  Do 
vou  think  we  could  outrace  them? 
^Sr  POSTEE.  That,  sir.  Is,  I  think,  an  Issue 
that  transcends  the  treaty.  Por  18  y^f^ 
the  United  States,  aware  and  concerned  for 
the  potential  and  growth,  actual  growth,  of 
armaments,  particularly  nuclear  armaments, 
has  developed  In  a  restrained  manner. 

We  have  every  year  tried  our  best  to  reach 
an  agreement  with  the  Soviets  and  to  limit 
thls^nstant  increase  in  the  development 

"'oSln'g  that  period  of  18  years  the  Soviets 
have  come  from  a  poslUon  of  «JatlyeJiope- 
lessness  to  one  that  was  described  by  Dr. 
Bradbury  as  rough  parity,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  argue  whether  they  are  ahead  or  behind. 
The  interesting,  discouraging  to  me    the 
discouraging  point.  Is  that  currently  from 
their  recent  atmospheric  series  and  from  our 
recent  atmospheric  series,  I  see  a  very  high 
rate  of  progress  In  the  Soviet  Union  corn- 
oared  to  the  United  States,     n  this  were  to 
conUnue,  and  I  will  mark  this    Mr.  Chap- 
man, as  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  teeaty. 
It  would  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  United 

States.  ^     .      ♦»,-„ 

We  have  chosen  to  Umlt  our  efforts,  these 

have  been  unilateral. 

senator  Aiken.  And  they  have  been 
making  progress  In  the  nuclear  field  much 
faster  than  we  have? 

Dr.  Foster.  Yes,  sir. 

senator  Aiken.  And  there  Is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  that  rate  would  not  continue? 

Dr  Foster.  That  Is  right. 

Senator  Aiken.  Then  If  we  were  to  engage 
In  nuclear  war  at  all.  there  would  not  oe 
much  time  to  lose. 

Dr.  PosTEE.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Aiken.  That  Is  aU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
win  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  as  soon  as  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  Vermont  reaches  a  stopping 
point.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Did  I  correctly  xm- 
derstand  the  Senator  from  Vermont  to 
say  that  Dr.  Foster,  the  head  of  the 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  at  Llv- 
ermore,  Calif.,  said  that  if  tests  were  con- 
tinued in  the  atmosphere  the  Russians 
would  continue  to  outdistance  us? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  He  stated  that  they 
would  gain  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate 
than  we  would. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  he  said  that 
was  the  reason  why,  although  he  is  an 
opponent  of  the  treaty,  this  was  a  good 
point  In  favor  of  the  treaty? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes;  he  said  he  marked 
this  as  a  point  in  favor  of  the  treaty:  that 
if  we  were  to  continue  testing,  the  Soviets 
would  make  much  more  progress  in  that 
field  them  we  would. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  He  Is  an  opponent 
of  the  treaty? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  He  does  not  ap- 
prove of  the  treaty,  and  I  could  not  un- 
derstand frqpi  his  testimony  why  he 
should  be  an  opponent,  unless  he  Is  some 
sort  of  fatalist. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  he  Is  the  suc- 
cessor to  Dr.  Teller  and  Eh*.  Brown  at 
Livermore? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct.  I  be- 
lieve h^  is  one  of  the  disciples  of  Dr. 
TeUer. 

I  should  like  to  finish  one  other  point 
I  wished  to  make  with  reference  to  Dr. 
Teller.  Dr.  Teller  has  been  the  chief  op- 
ponent of  the  test  ban  treaty.  He  has 
been  quoted  more  than  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  opposition.  He  Is  a  very  capa- 
ble scientist.  He  is  given  much  of  the 
credit  for  the  development  of  the  nuclear 
bomb.  He  seems  to  have  plans  or  desires 
for  developing  much  more  potent  bombs 
or  weapons,  both  ofTensive  and  defensive. 
Perhaps,  if  there  were  no  restrictions  of 
any  kind,  he  might  be  able  to  do  that. 

But  I  am  not  sure  that  E>r.  Teller  is 
always  right,  because  the  other  morn- 
ing I  heard  on  the  radio  a  report  of  a 
speech  which  he  made  In  Texas  the  night 
before.  In  which  he  said  there  was  no 
time  to  lose  In  sharing  our  atomic  and 
nuclear  know-how  with  all  our  allies. 
We  now  have  20  or  30  allies  throughout 
the  world.  If  we  count  only  the  NATO 
allies,  we  have  only  a  dozen.  If  Dr. 
Teller  can  tell  me  who  our  allies  are 
going  to  be  10  years  from  now,  or  even 
5  years  from  now,  I  would  know  better 
whether  or  not  I  felt  it  safe  to  share  our 
nuclear  know-how.  I  can  think  of 
one  of  our  allies  that  would  be  delighted 
to  share  our  secrets,  and  would  prob- 
ably start  making  missiles  in  no  time  at 
aU. 

I  do  not  think  he  was  making  a  sound 
recommendation  when  he  said  we  should 
share  our  nuclear  know-how  with  all  our 
allies.  I  suspect  his  supporters  would 
think  that  was  a  good  recommendation, 
but  one  of  the  worst  things  we  could  do 
would  be  to  proliferate  our  nuclear  se- 
crets or  weapons  around  the  world  to 
those  countries  which  we  now  regard  as 
allies. 

Someone  hearing  the  same  radio  re- 
port I  did  might  suggest  that  perhaps 
it  would  not  be  well  to  give  those  secrets 
to  South  Vietnam  at  the  present  time. 


Perhaps  it  would  be  good,  but  I  do  not 
think  so.  ^ 

So  I  do  not  know  why  one  man,  who 
was  instrumental  in  developing  the  dead- 
liest weapon  the  world  has  ever  known, 
should  be  regarded  as  the  last  word  in 
determining  in  what  direction  we  should 
go  and  how  we  should  go  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  On  September 
13,  I  believe,  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  raised  this  point. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  raised  the  point  about 
Dr.  Foster. 

Mr.  THURMOND.   About  Dr.  Foster. 

Mr.  ATKEN.    I  read  from  the  report. 

Mr.  THURMOl.T).  I  believe  the  point 
was  that  the  Russians  had  made  rela- 
tively great  gains  in  1961  and  1962.  and 
that  this  proves  that  continued  unlim- 
ited  testing  would  bring  the  Soviets  to  a 
parity  or  into  the  lead.  That  was  the 
point  that  was  raised. 

In  response  to  that,  let  me  say,  as  Dr. 
Foster  pointed  out,  that  we  have  chosen 
to  limit  our  efforts. 

The  Senator  will  find  this  on  page 
16988  of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
September  13. 1963: 

We  have  chosen  to  limit  our  efforts;  these 
have  been  unilateral. 

Dr.  Foster's  fear  that  in  the  absence 
of  a  ban  on  testing  the  Soviets  would 
continue  to  gain  in  technology  was  spe- 
cifically conditioned  on  the  possibility 
that  the  United  States  would  continue  to 
drag  its  feet  in  testing,  while  the  Soviets 
went  all  out. 

There  is  no  question  that  if  we  go  all 
out,  we  can  beat  the  Soviets.  We  have 
beaten  them.  We  have  been  ahead  of 
them.  So  long  eis  we  test  and  go  all 
out,  we  can  stay  ahead. 

Dr.  Foster's  point  has  been  that  we 
have  been  dragging  our  feet.  He  says 
we  have  chosen  to  limit  our  efforts.  If 
we  do  not  limit  our  efforts,  we  can  go 
ahead  and  stay  ahead  of  the  Soviets  In 
practically  every  field;  but  because  we 
did  not  carry  out  tests  in  1961  and  1962 
and  they  conducted  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere and  conducted  tests  of  high-yield 
weapons,  as  the  Record  in  the  Prepared- 
ness Investigation  Subcommittee  showed, 
the  Soviets  have  gone  ahead  of  us  In 
this  field.  The  statement  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  is  there.  Anyone  can  read 
it  The  record  of  the  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee  shows  that  the 
Soviets  are  ahead  of  us  in  this  and  some 
other  crucial  areas. 

Senators  who  oppose  the  treaty  are 
at  a  great  disadvantage,  in  a  way.  be- 
cause the  material  presented  to  our  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee  Is 
classified,  and  we  cannot  go  into  it.  as 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee can  come  into  the  Chamber  with 
a  book  of  testimony  and  say,  "This  is 
what  so  and  so  said  in  support  of  the 
treaty."  And,  unfortunately,  the  infor- 
mation most  detrimental  to  the  adminis- 
tration's position  is  the  most  difficult  to 
get  the  administration  to  declassify,  while 
most  everything  that  helps  the  adminis- 
tration's case  is  generally  made  public. 
If  we  could  tell  what  the  scientific  and 


military  leaders  said  against  this  treaty, 
I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  many  people. 

Dr.  Foster  says  that  we  are  handi- 
capped, and  have  not  done  all  we  could. 
His  thinking  is  that  if  we  are  to  follow 
that  kind  of  course— of  not  going  "all 
out"  in  testing  to  maintain  or  regain 
superiority — that  is  another  story. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  I  heard  all  the 
testimony  referred  to,  as  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
Much  of  it  is.  very  properly,  classified. 
I  listened  to  Dr.  Foster's  testimony.  It 
Is  true  that  he  implied  we  had  been 
restricted:  we  had  been  held  back  from 
going  ahead  and  developing  as  fast  as 
we  could. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  He  said  we  had 
limited  ourselves. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  he  did  not  tell  us 
who  was  responsible  for  the  limitation 
and  what  they  would  do  about  it  if  we  ac- 
cepted his  recommendations  at  this  time. 
So  far  as  I  know,  the  same  forces  that 
restricted  testing  in  the  past  2  or  3  years 
are  still  in  authority,  and  hope  to  be 
for  some  time  yet.  I  do  not  know  just 
what  he  would  do  about  it. 

The  Congress  has  appropriated  billions 
of  dollars.  For  a  number  of  years  we 
have  had  the  ablest  scientists,  including 
Dr.  Teller,  that  money  has  been  able  to 
hire  or  that  loyalty  has  been  able  to 
command. 

If  we  have  been  required  to  drag  our 
feet  during  the  past,  I  do  not  know  who 
Is  going  to  make  us  pick  up  our  feet  in 
the  future.  It  is  an  interesting  question. 
It  is  a  question  which  we  can  argue  ex- 
tensively; and  we  shaU  probably  be 
hearing  many  arguments  on  it  in  the 
months  ahead. 

Dr.  Teller  certainly  cannot  say  that 
there  was  not  money  enough  or  scien- 
tists enough.  Why  did  we  drag  our  feet, 
if  we  did  drag  our  feet?  At  least,  we  all 
know  we  have  some  pretty  capable  weap- 
ons on  hand.  The  military  authorities 
say  we  have  enough  to  saturate  any  pos- 
sible enemy. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    And  to  retaliate. 

Mr.  ATKEN.  And  to  retaliate.  We 
are  short  of  antiballistic  missiles.  We 
believe  that  no  country  in  the  world  has 
air  tight  protection  against  missiles — 
perhaps  against  one  missile,  but  when 
there  may  be  15  or  20  decoys  coming  from 
one  direction,  and  all  looking  alike  on 
the  radar  screen,  we  still  have  no  defense 
against  a  situation  like  that. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  let  me  quote  Dr.  Foster 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Briefly. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  On  the  first  point 
the  Senator  just  mentioned,  relating  to 
money  and  laboratories,  and  why  have 
we  not  gone  ahead,  I  can  tell  the  Sena- 
tor why  we  have  not  gone  ahead.  The 
scientists  have  wanted  to  go  ahead.  The 
military  people  have  wanted  to  go  ahead. 
But  because  of  foot  dragging  by  their 
political  superiors  in  the  executive 
branch  they  were  not  allowed  to  go 
ahead. 

The  military  authorities  and  the 
scientists  desire  to  make  progress  in  this 
field,  but  they  must  take  their  orders 
from  those  above. 
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Dr.  Ftoeter  said  with  ro«ard  to  this 
treaty: 

You  are  taking  a  rtek  and  you  cannot  cal- 
culate It  regartUaw  o€  ttoaaa  aafagu"^- 

He  was  speaking  cm  the  basis  of  adop- 
tion of  certain  saf  egiiards. 

Mr.  SPARBMAN.    I  wish  to  make  one 
or  two  statements  in  order  to  clear  up 
some  things  that  have  been  said  with 
respect  to  the  dragging  of  our  feet  In 
testing.     Let  us  remember  that  over  the 
past  several  years  testing  was  open.    Be- 
fore   the    voluntary    moratorium,    and 
after  Russia  broke  the  moratorium  and 
testing  was  resumed,  it  was  up  to  the 
United  SUtes  as  to  what  we  could  test, 
where  we  could  test,  and  how  we  should 
test.    I   wish   to   make   this  statement 
very  clear.     In  spite  of  what  the  Senator 
from  South  CaroUna  says,  the  hearings 
are  literally  brim  full  of  evidence  that 
the  military — those  who  are  in  office  now 
and  those  who  preceded  them  and  those 
who  were  in  office  at  the  time — delib- 
erately  reached   the   decision   that   we 
should  not  make  high  yield  tests;  not 
only  that,  but  the  scientists  connected 
with  our  Qovenunent  made  the  same  de- 
cision.    It  was  not  something  that  was 
forced  upon  them  through  an  executive 
order.  ,  ^     ^ 

Mr.  THURMOND.    Madam  President. 

will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Just  a  moment. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  appeared  before  our  committee. 
We  had  the  individual  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Various  scientists  came  before  the  com- 
mittee. The  testimony  of  everyone 
touching  this  subject  was  to  the  effect 
that  we  made  It  as  a  deliberate  decision 
that  It  was  not  needed  for  our  security, 
if  we  preferred  to  follow  the  other  course 
that  I  have  mentioned  so  many  times. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  one  other 
point  to  make,  before  I  yield.  It  is  said 
that  In  1949  and  1950  Dr.  Teller  was  the 
only  one  who  believed  in  the  hydrogen 
bomb.  Dr.  York,  whose  sUtement  Is  car- 
ried In  the  hearings,  was  one  of  the 
partners  with  Dr.  Teller  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  hydrogen  bomb.  Not  only 
that,  but  Dr.  York  testified  before  the 
committee  that  he  supported  Dr.  Teller. 
He  recognized  Dr.  Teller  as  the  great 
scientist  that  he  is,  and  as  being  entitled 
to  all  the  credit  that  has  been  given  him 
with  reference  to  the  hydrogen  bomb. 

He  would  not  try  to  detract  one  bit.  I 
think  he  is  a  great  scientist.  I  enjoyed 
his  testimony.  But,  as  great  a  scientist 
as  he  was.  he  did  not  stand  alone,  like 
Horatius  at  the  bridge.  There  were 
others  with  him  who  advocated  the  same 
thing  that  he  did. 

I  sometimes  think  it  would  have  been 
a  happier  world  if  we  had  never  learned 
how  to  split  the  atom.  Nevertheless,  we 
did.  When  there  resulted  the  terrible 
weapons  that  we  devised,  why  should  we 
not  have  gone  on  to  the  hydrogen  bomb 
as  well? 

I  should  like  to  yield  first  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  ChurchI.  Madam 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  be 
permitted  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  without  my  losing  the  right  to  the 
floor. 


Wlth- 


The    PRESIDINa    OFFICER 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Madam  President, 
first  i  wish  to  say  a  word  regarding  the 
(Jiacussion  that  has  been  in  progress  con- 
cerning the  development  of  an  antibal- 
Ustlc  missile  defense.  As  the  Senator 
f^om  Alabama  has  pointed  out.  the 
\reight  of  the  testimony  has  been  that 
-te  can  go  forward  with  perfecting  such 
a  system  without  need  of  further  atmos- 
pheric testing. 

The  argument  I  would  urge  upon  the 
Senate  is  that  we  ought  to  keep  the  ques- 
^on  of  the  antlballlstic  missile  defense 
system  in  proper  perspective.     I  remem- 
l>er.  during  World  War  n.  we  used  to 
bave  what  was  called  the  blockbuster 
bomb.     Until  the  first  atomic  fireball  in- 
0icted  128,658  casualties  in  Hiroshima. 
the  blockbuster  was  the  biggest  weapon 
tee  had.    It  would  destroy  about  one  city 
block;  hence  its  name.    It  had  the  ex- 
tolosive  power  of  8  tons  of  TNT.     The 
titomic  bomb  which  fell  on  Hiroshima 
had  an  explosive  power  of  20.000  tons  of 
TNT.    We    have   since   developed,   and 
have  stockpiled  In  our  arsenal,  warheads 
a  thousand  times  more  powerful  than 
the  first  atomic  bomb. 
j    It  has  been  estimated  that  the  arsenals 
•f   the   United    States    and   the   Soviet 
nion  now  have  the  equivalent  of  60  bil- 
.on  tons  of  TNT,  which  is  equal  to  a 
^0-ton  bomb  against  the  head  of  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  on  this  planet. 

This  is  a  different  age,  Madam  Presi- 
dent. It  Is  so  different  from  the  Second 
World  War,  and  the  conventional  weap- 
ons with  which  we  fought  that  war, 
that  I  believe  we  must  think  In  new  terms 
about  the  question  of  national  security 
in  the  nuclear  age. 

We  speak  here  of  national  defense. 
That  term  has  practically  disappeared 
from  the  lexicon  of  contemporary  mili- 
tary usage.  There  Is  no  defense  any- 
more, in  terms  of  preserving  our  home- 
land and  our  people  and  our  way  of  life, 
and  everything  that  Is  worth  preserving. 
Instead  of  defense,  we  have  what  we  call 
a  deterrent.  Its  purpose  Is  not  to  defend, 
but  to  avenge.  If  it  ever  has  to  be  used, 
the  country  Is  lost,  the  system  has  failed. 
It  is  against  this  background  that  we 
must  consider  the  meaning  of  an  antlbal- 
llstic missile  defense  system. 

I  remember,  in  the  Second  World  War, 
that  if  we  knocked  down  5  percent  of  the 
attacking  force  of  enemy  bombers,  we 
thought  that  was  pretty  good.  If  we  got 
8  or  10  percent,  It  was  a  day  of  signal 
success  for  one  defending  forces.  Yet. 
although  92  to  95  percent  of  our  bomb- 
ers used  to  get  through,  we  still  had  to 
bomb  and  bomb  week  in  and  week  out. 
month  in  and  month  out,  year  In  and 
year  out.  before  we  were  finally  able  to 
pummel  the  enemy  down  to  defeat. 

Today.  Madam  President,  the  nuclear 
firepower  of  one  Polaris  submarine  Is 
the  equivalent  of  all  the  bombs  that  all 
our  bombers  dropped  on  the  enemy  In 
all  the  years  of  the  Second  World  War. 
I  It  is  in  this  perspective  that  we  must 
judge  the  meaning  of  national  defense 
In  this  nuclear  age. 

Dr.  Teller  was  before  us,  and  he  said, 
in  response  to  one  of  the  questions  put 
to  him.  that  he  could  not  conceive  of 


any  antl-balltstic-missile  defense  system 
which  would  ever  protect  our  cities. 

At  another  place  in  his  testimony,  he 
refened  to  the  Russian  cities  and  in- 
dustrial centers  as  the  source  of  their 
national  power  and  Importance.  Are  not 
our  cities  and  industrial  centers  the 
source  of  our  national  power  and  im- 
portance? It  is  against  this  that  we  must 
Judge  the  significance  of  an  antlballlstic 
missile  defense  system  In  the  nuclear 


Suppose  we  were  able  to  perfect  such 
a  defense  system  to  the  point  where  it 
struck  down  25  percent,  or  50  percent,  or 
even  75  percent  of  the  enemy's  first- 
strike  missiles,  if  such  perfection  can  ever 
be  attained  in  a  defense  system— and  all 
history  records  that  none  has  ever  l)een 
attained  to  this  day  of  that  degree  of 
excellence.  But  even  if  we  were  to  per- 
fect such  a  system,  what  meaning  would 
it  have  If  the  25  to  50  percent  of  the 
enemy  missiles  which  penetrated  through 
were  sufficient  to  infilct  total  damage 
upon  us? 

Unless  we  begin  to  shake  off  the  think- 
ing of  Napoleon's  time,  and  begin  to 
think  of  defense  in  terms  of  military 
strategy  for  the  nuclear  age.  we  are 
surely  lost. 

The  SecretaiT  of   Defense  addressed 
himself  to  this  point,  as  did  other  mili- 
tary   witnesses    who    came    before    the 
committee.     All  of  them  said  that  even 
in  the  absence  of  any  kind  of  antlballlstic 
missile  system,  we  today  had  a  weapons 
mix.    including   hardened   bases   and   a 
Polaris  fleet,   that  would  enable  us  to 
strike  back  and  inflict  mortal  destruc- 
tion upon  any  enemy  that  engaged  in 
a  first  strike  against  us.    This  capacity 
is  the  basis  for  deterrence.    So  long  as 
we  continue  to  possess  a  weapons  mix 
with  this  retaliatory  power,  we  can  hope 
that    the    deterrent    theory    will    work. 
But  I  think  all  these  factors  must  be  held 
In  mind  if  we  are  to  place  the  question  of 
the  development  of  the  optimum  anti- 
ballistic  missile  defense  system  in   the 
perspective  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Madam  President, 
I  yield  further  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  to  check  with  the  Pentagon  to 
see  if  there  is  not  pending  for  approval 
a  military  requirement  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for 
a  high-yield  warhead,  one  for  manned 
bombers  and  also  one  for  missiles,  but 
that  the  requirement  has  not  yet  been 
approved  at  the  civilian  level.  Then  he 
will  be  able  to  determine  who  is  holding 
up  this  program.  The  military  people 
want  to  go  ahead.  They  want  to  test  the 
high -yield  weapons. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence between  the  statement  made  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  and  the 
question  of  testing  at  high  altitudes  or 
for  high  yield.  This  is  a  question  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  LauscheI  put  to  General  Taylor. 
Chaii-man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Steff: 
Senator  Lausch*.  Docs  that  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  you  would  be  in  a  better 
position  to  judge  what  we  should  do  if  we 
had  enjoyed  what  you  call  a  60-megaton 
test? 
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General  Tatlob.  I  attach  v«7  little  to 
this,  frankly.  Senator.  The  whole  very  high 
yield  weapons  field  Is  one  which  has  very 
little.  If  any.  mUltary  significance. 

If  I  had  the  time  to  go  Uirough  the 
record  of  the  hearings,  I  could  pick  out 
time  after  time  when  we  were  told  by 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  us — ^mili- 
tary and  scientific — that  it  was  a  delib- 
erate decision  on  our  part,  because  we 
did  not  feel  that  we  needed  high -yield 
weapons  as  a  part  of  our  military  arse- 
nal. That  is  what  General  Taylor, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
said  at  that  point  in  the  hearings. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  might  have 
been  the  case  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  This  was  In  Au- 
gust. I  read  this  from  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
on  the  treaty,  held  in  August,  last  month, 
3  jreeks  ago. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  merely  asked  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  to 
inquire  of  the  Air  Force  whether  there 
is  not  now  pending,  and  has  been  pend- 
ing, a  request  unanimously  approved  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  there  exists 
a  military  requirement  for  a  high -yield 
warhead;  but  that  the  requirement  has 
not  been  approved  at  the  civilian  level. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  no  idea 
where  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
Is  obtaining  his  information;  but  our 
committee  did  its  best  to  go  to  the  best 
sources.  We  called  upon  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  then  we 
called  upon  each  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  go  to  some  subordinate  officer  and 
ask  him  what  his  thought  is  on  that 
point,  or  what  his  attitude  would  be.  or 
what  he  thinks  ought  to  be  done.  We 
had  before  us  the  men  who.  under  the 
law  of  the  land — the  law  enacted  by 
Congress — are  supposed  to  formulate 
military  poUcy  and  military  strategy. 

Here  was  the  spokesman,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  saying 
that  he  attaches  no  military  significance 
or  little  military  significance  to  very- 
high-yield  weapons. 

We  were  advised,  time  after  time,  by 
the  military  authorities  who  are  charged 
by  law  with  the  responsibility  of  advising 
us  with  reference  to  military  strategy, 
the  military  measures  to  take  in  order  to 
assure  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
That  was  what  they  said  to  us.  I  think 
we  have  a  right  to  rely  on  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  do  not  know 
whether  General  Taylor  has  forgotten, 
or  what  has  happened,  but  I  say  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  unanimously 
approved  a  military  requirement  for  a 
high-jrield  warhead,  one  for  manned 
bombers  and  one  for  missiles,  but  that 
the  requirement  has  not  been  approved 
at  the  civiliam  level.  If  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  will  go  to  the  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee  and  he  will 
contact  Mr.  Kendall,  chief  counsel,  he 
win  find  such  a  statement  In  the  testi- 
mony. 

This  testimony  is.  of  course,  classified, 
but  it  is  there  nevertheless.  If  possible, 
I  am  going  to  get  it  declassified  so  the 
Senate  and  the  public  can  have  full 
access  to  this  vital  Information,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  point  raised  here 
today  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  In 


reading  from  the  imclassifled  hearings 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

We  have  been  handicapped  by  not  be- 
ing able  to  bring  all  the  testimony  to  the 
Senate,  because  that  testimony  Is  not 
printed  in  the  hearings  of  the  Prepared- 
ness Sul>committee,  because  most  of  it  Is 
highly  classified. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
the  committee  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
treaty  and  handling  the  hearings  is  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  We 
have  brought  the  hearings  here,  and  we 
brought  them  in  a  way  that  is  present- 
able, readable,  and  clear  to  the  Senator. 
The  hearings  have  been  edited,  so  far  as 
secret  or  classified  material  is  concerned. 
The  testimony  includes  that  of  several 
persons  who  are  supposed  to  speak  for 
the  defense  and  security  of  our  coim- 
try — the  scientists;  the  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Mr.  Sea- 
borg;  the  Director  of  the  CIA,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cone;  and  the  top  scientists  and  advis- 
ers to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
We  heard  the  testimony  of  all  those  per- 
sons, who  imder  the  law,  are  supposed 
to  speak. 

As  regards  the  printed  hearings.  Sena- 
tors do  not  have  to  go  to  the  committee 
or  anywhere  else  for  the  testimony,  al- 
though a  few  items  are  retained  as  con- 
fidential in  the  committee  files.  Any 
Senator  can  go  right  downstairs  to  the 
committee  room  and  can  be  shown  the 
secret  testimony. 

I  refer  particularly  to  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  McCone,  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency;  I  also  refer  to  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Northrop;  and  I  also 
refer  to  the  secret  testimony  of  General 
Taylor.  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

Madam  President,  many  questions 
which  have  been  asked  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smpth]  have  been 
brought  up  In  the  course  of  this  debate. 
I  should  like  to  refer  now  to  the  first  and 
second  questions;  there  are  16  alto- 
gether. 

We  have  discussed  one,  and  had  just 
started  our  discussion  of  the  second. 
The  second  one  is  whether  we  are 
reasonably  confident  and  secure  In  the 
knowledge  that  our  ballistic  missile  re- 
taliatory second  strike  force  will  survive 
and  op>erate  in  a  nuclear  environment. 

Certainly  there  Is  no  controversy  with 
reference  to  that.  I  believe  everyone 
admits  that  we  do  have  sufficient  power 
to  enable  us  to  make  a  retaliatory  strike 
that  would  be  destructive  to  any  enemy 
that  might  attack  us. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  on 
that  point? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Has  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  seen  the  issue  of  Missiles 
and  Rockets,  dated  September  14 — last 
Saturday? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  not  yet  seen 
that  issue. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  This  magazine 
contains  an  article  and  an  editorial  on 
this  very  question.  I  hold  the  editorial 
in  my  hand.     It  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

The  article  on  page  14  of  this  issue  prob- 
ably is  the  most  lmp>ortant  published  by  this 


magazine  since  Its  founding.  It  brings  out 
Into  the  open  the  critical  and  highly  classi- 
fied problem  which  has  been  at  the  heart  of 
the  opposition  to  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
by  many  nuclear  scientists  and  high-ranking 
Air  Force  oCBcers.  The  fact  Is  that  the 
Soviets  may  have  found  the  answer  to  their 
antlbalUstlc  missile  problem  by  attaining 
the  ability  to  render  UjS.  nalsslles  Inopera- 
tional  In  their  sllos. 

The  possibUity  Is  more  than  a  threat  to 
the  effectiveness  of  T7.S.  missile  forces.  If 
true.  It  threatens  to  negate  the  whole  deter- 
rent posture  of  this  Nation  by  making  pos- 
sible enemy  deactivation  of  the  heart  of 
U.S.  nuclear  strength. 

Then  the  editorial  points  out  the  dan- 
gers. In  other  words.  If  through  the 
tests  the  Communists  have  conducted  in 
1961  and  1962,  they  have  gained  tech- 
nical knowledge  that  will  enable  them 
to  drop  a  bomb,  inasmuch  as  we  have 
said  we  will  not  make  the  first  strike, 
what  if  they  should  make  the  first  strike, 
and  if  this  knowledge  has  enabled  them 
to  drop  a  bomb  that  will  produce  an 
electromagnetic  phenomenon — if  we 
want  to  call  It  an  electric  current — that 
will  blow  out  the  fuses  on  our  missiles, 
or  will  fuse  the  wires  in  om-  missiles  and 
thus  prevent  them  taking  off  or  would 
render  ineffective  much  of  the  guidance 
systems,  so  we  never  would  be  able  to 
get  them  out  of  the  sllos  properly  and 
on  their  way  to  the  target.  Then  the 
question  which  would  naturally  arise  Is. 
where  would  we  be?  That  is  a  possi- 
bility that  our  military  people,  I  can 
state,  are  deeply  concerned  about;  and 
that  is  the  Information  that  has  been 
gained  in  the  recent  tests  by  the  Soviets. 
If  they  did  gain  sufficient  knowledge  to 
be  able  to  make  our  missiles  inert  or  in- 
operable in  the  silos,  smd  since  Secretary 
McNamara  is  "phasing  out"  our  bomb- 
ers— so  that  soon  we  shall  not  have  any 
bombers,  and  if,  therefore,  we  do  not 
have  any  bombers,  and  If  our  missiles 
are  made  inert  and  inoperative,  where 
will  America  be? 

I  question  statements  which  state  im- 
equlvocally  that  we  will  be  able  to  make 
a  second  strike.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senator  explain  how  we  shall  be 
able  to  make  a  second  strike  if  a  missile 
or  missiles  are  dropped  over  here  by  the 
Soviets  which  will  destroy  the  electronic 
systems  of  our  missiles.  If  the  Soviets 
have  gained  this  knowledge  and  can 
manufacture  such  a  weapon,  they  will  do 
that  or  threaten  to  do  that;  and  then 
where  will  we  be? 

The  only  answer  to  that  question  that 
I  know  Is  that  we  shall  have  to  test  in 
the  atmosphere  to  gain  the  requisite 
knowledge  to  prepare  the  Installations 
and  equipment  necessary  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  missiles.  Otherwise  we  may 
find  ourselves  In  a  helpless  condition. 

That  again  brings  to  the  forefront  the 
need  for  atmospheric  testing.  That  Is 
no  phony  objection  raised  to  the  treaty. 
It  Is  a  direct  reality.  It  Is  a  reality  that 
has  been  pointed  out  by  the  magazine 
Missiles  and  Rockets,  an  engineering 
magazine  whose  editors  feel  that  the 
treaty  Is  an  extremely  dangerous  instru- 
ment because  of  the  very  fact  I  have 
mentioned.  If  the  Communists  are  able 
to  drop  a  bomb  In  our  country  and  to 
neutralize  our  missiles,  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  send  our  missiles  over  to  Russia 
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to  strike  their  target*  In  retaliation,  and 
we  shall  not  have  the  necessary  knowl- 
edge with  which  to  Insulate  the  missiles 
and  pursue  a  course  which  might  provide 
protection  for  them. 

What  other  course  can  we  pursue  to 
protect  our  Nation  than  to  test  In  the 
atmosphere?  That  is  the  only  way  in 
which  we  can  get  the  information. 

If    the    Senator   from   Alabama    can 
answer  or  explain  away  that  quesUon.  I 
would  certainly  like  to  hear  him  do  so. 
The  military  people — and  I  have  talked 
to  them— and  some  of  the  scientists  are 
deeply   concerned  about  this   question. 
If   the  Senator  will  read  the  classified 
testimony  given  before  the  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee  again.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  of  great  Interest  to  him. 
We  are  handicapped  In  not  being  able 
to  bring  to  the  Senate  classified  informa- 
tion which  the  people  of  our  country 
ought    to    hear    so    that    they    could 
"truly  know  the  dangers  Involved  with 
regard  to  the  very  vital  point  that  I 
am    now    making.    If    the    people    of 
America  knew  all  of  the  Information, 
and  If  they  knew  the  jeopardy  In  which 
we  would  place  our  country  by  stopping 
atmospheric  testing  when  we  should  go 
ahead  as  fast  as  we  can  in  order  to  at- 
tempt to  protect  these  missiles— because 
we  will  be  dependent  upon  them — In  my 
judgment  there  would  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  answer  of  the  American  people  to 
the  question. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  read  that  classifled  testi- 
mony, and  after  he  reads  the  testimony 
that  was  given  before  the  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee,  I  would  be 
further  pleased  if  he  would  come  back 
and  express  himself. 

He  may  change  his  opinion.  If  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  completely  ob- 
jective on  the  treaty— I  am  not  in- 
sinuating that  he  is  not— but  if  he  is 
willing  to  change  his  mind  when  some- 
thing of  great  significance  and  impor- 
tance is  brought  out,  I  beUeve  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  might  wish  to 
reappraise  his  poslUon.  If  he  wiU  read 
carefully  the  classifled  testimony  In  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee on  this  question,  if  he  will  talk  in 
person  with  General  Power  and  some  of 
the  other  experts,  including  General 
Schriever  and  others,  and  if  he  will  look 
into  the  subject  further,  he  may  wish  to 
reappraise  his  entire  position  on  the 
treaty  because  of  the  one  question  which 
I  now  raise. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President. 
I  doiibt  that  any  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  or  any  other 
committee  heard  more  of  the  testimony 
than  I  did.  with  the  sole  excepUon  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  PulbrightI. 
I  believe  that  he  perhaps  heard  more 
than  any  other  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  listened  to  the  witnesses  who  came 
before  the  committee.  We  did  not  merely 
pass  over  the  question  of  blackout.  We 
did  not  pass  over  the  other  developments 
of  which  the  Senator  has  spoken.  We 
questioned  the  scientists  and  the  mili- 
tary experts  before  us.  I  admit  that 
there  was  not  a  great  deal  of  testimony 
in   open  session  on  blackouts,   because 


when  the  time  came  for  It.  It  was  gener- 
ally suggested  that  the  discussion  should 
be  carried  on  in  executive  session. 

I  But  the  testimony  is  given  in  the  hear- 
ings after  having  been  edited. 

Dr.  Norris  E.  Bradbury.  Director  of 
1ms  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory,  testi- 
fied before  us.  His  testimony  can  be 
found  commencing  on  page  579.  On  page 
561  he  said: 

A  similar  situation  exists  with  respect  to 
wlhat  may  be  called  the  nuclear  blackout 
phenomena  or  the  effect  upon  communica- 
tions or  radar  of  nuclear  explosions  In  the 
rtlatlvely  high  atmosphere.  Again,  the  phe- 
nomena Is  known,  many  excellent  experi- 
ments were  conducted  to  study  It  during  the 
1^62  oversea  operations,  as  well  as  earlier. 

We  are  very  far  from  being  devoid  of 
kjiowledge  as  to  the  nature  of  the  problems 
involved.  Limiting  our  knowledge  In  this 
area,  as  we  will  also  have  to  limit  our  knowl- 
eflge  to  that  which  we  now  have  of  other 
electromagnetic  phenomena  associated  with 
nuclear  explosions.  Is  one  of  the  risks  which 
we  would  have  to  take. 

To  me.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  great 
risk,  and  It  wUl  be  a  challenge  to  see  the  ex- 
tent to  which  our  scientists  with  the  avail- 
able Information  can  examine  it,  theorize 
\}pon  it,  and  extend  its  applicability  with 
reasonable  confidence. 


The  subject  was  discussed  in  the  re- 
Ik)rt.  On  page  15  Senators  will  find  a 
teference  to  it.  We  quoted  from  Dr. 
Harold  Brown's  testimony  as  follows: 

With  respect  to  high-altitude  tests  carried 
^ut  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  effects 
0f  nuclear  bursts  on  communications  black- 
out, radar  blackout,  and  nuclear  weapons 
fulnerabUity,  Soviet  and  United  States  ex- 
perience appears  to  be  comparable.  Each 
»ide  has  had  about  the  same  number  of  tests, 
tver  yield  ranges  and  altitude  ranges  which 
>re  comparable  though  not  identical. 
Enough  has  been  learned  In  the  United 
gtates  to  verify  the  existence,  nature,  and 
rough  dependence  of  blackout  characteristics 
pn  yield  and  altitude,  although  Important 
details  still  have  not  been  explored.  The 
^ame  Is  probably  true  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
t>robably  neither  side  understands  the  phe- 
nomena sufficiently  well  to  permit  theoretical 
extension  with  complete  confidence  to  some 
other  alUtudes,  yields,  and  types  of  devices: 
but  we  have,  and  presumably  the  Soviets  also 
have,  enough  information  to  enable  us  to 
take  steps  to  design  around  our  uncertain- 
Ues. 

i  That  was  the  deliberate  position  of 
one  of  the  leading  scientists  in  our  coun- 
try. It  was  not  a  newspaper  editor,  pub- 
llisher,  or  writer  of  newspaper  articles 
playing  on  the  sensational  angle  of 
things.  That  was  the  sworn  testimony 
!of  Dr.  Harold  Brown,  who  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  nuclear  scientists  in  the 
world  today. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Dr.  Harold  Brown 
is  the  present  EWrector  of  Defense.  Re- 
search, and  Engineering  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
recall  the  testimony  of  the  science  ad- 
viser to  President  Eisenhower,  Dr. 
Kistiakowsky,  as  it  relates  to  Dr.  Harold 
Brown? 

I  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do.  I  made  ref- 
erence to  it  a  while  ago.  I  said  that  Dr. 
Harold  Brown  was  an  outstanding  scien- 


tist and  that  Dr.  Kistiakowsky  would 
recommend  that  we  take  in  full  faith 
what  Dr.  Brown  said. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  exact  words  Dr. 
Kistiakowsky  said: 

I  would  therefore  urge  that  the  committee 
give  special  weight  to  the  testimony  of  Har- 
old Brown,  who,  in  my  knowledge.  Is  the  only 
witness  so  far  heard  who  can  speak  with  real 
authority  regarding  the  total  ABM  problem, 
and  the  related  developments  in  offensive 
systems.  He  has  access  to  all  of  the  intelli- 
gence regarding  Soviet  activities  and  all  of 
the  expertise  In  the  United  States  on  our 
future  capablUtles  that  relate  to  the  problem. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  U.S.  Senator 
is  to  judge  the  reliabiUty  and  credibility 
of  testimony,  under  this  type  of  reference 
by  one  of  the  world's  leading  scientists — a 
man  recognized  in  the  United  States  as 
being  one  of  the  most  able  scientists  in 
the  field  of  nuclear  energy  and  physics. 
Dr.  Kistiakowsky — to  accept  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Brown  as  compared,  I  say 
most  respectfully 

Mr.   SPARKMAN.     With  a  magazine 

&l*^icl6 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  With  a  magazine 
article,  even  from  an  outstanding  maga- 
zine. 

I  asked  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina if  I  could  see  the  article.  The  article 
is  not  at  all  conclusive.  I  should  like  to 
read  the  article,  if  the  Senator  will  be 
kind  enough  to  permit  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President, 
the  Senator  has  not  seen  the  article. 
This  is  an  editorial  based  on  the  article. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  was 
looking  at  the  editorial.  Let  us  see  what 
the  editorial  says.  The  editorial  is  not 
nearly  as  conclusive  and  definitive  as  is 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  It 
reads,  in  part: 

The  poeslblllty  of  Soviet  development  of 
such  an  ABM  system  based  on  high-yield 
testing  that  the  United  States  has  not 
matched  \b  not  in  Itself  a  reason  for  rejection 
of  the  treaty. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  repeat  that. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  it  bears  re- 
peating. People  should  remember  that 
statement. 

Mr.   HUMPHREY   (reading): 

The  poaslbillty  of  Soviet  development  of 
such  an  ABM  system  based  on  high-yield 
testing  that  the  United  States  has  not 
matched  is  not  in  itself  a  reason  for  re- 
jection of  the  treaty. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  editorial: 
There   are   alternatives   that   may  be  ac- 
ceptable  risks,   such   as   Increased   procure- 
ment of  Polaris  submarines. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  was  about  to  men- 
tion that  as  a  part  of  the  system  as  to 
which  there  is  no  breakdown. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  was  talking  about  the 
effects  of  high-yield  explosions  on  Mln- 
uteman  missiles  and  on  our  silos,  yet 
one  of  the  great  developments  of  our 
missile  capability  today— really,  the 
secret  weapon,  if  one  can  call  a  weapon 
a  secret  weapon — the  weapon  the  Soviet 
Union  has  not  matched  at  all,  is  the 
Polaris  submarine  missile  system.  We 
are  producing  Polaris  submarines  at  the 
rate  of  one  a  month.  Each  Polaris  sub- 
marine carries  16  tubes.  Each  one  of 
those  Polaris  missiles  which  comes  out 
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of  each  of  the  16  tubes  will  "lay  low"  a 
city  of  the  size  of  Moscow — will  "rub  it 
out." 

I  often  wonder  exactly  how  much  ex- 
plosive power  would  satisfy  the  UJ3. 
Senate.  We  have  reached  imbelievable 
megaton  ranges.  The  bigger  the  mega- 
ton range  the  greater  the  demand  for 
some  kind  of  acceptable  risk. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  testimony 
by  Dr.  Harold  Brown  and  by  Dr.  York, 
both  of  whom  have  had  most  enviable 
records  in  highest  positions  of  this  Gov- 
ernment in  the  field  of  resesu-ch,  should 
be  accorded  considerable  weight  by  the 
Senate.  It  should  carry  even  greater 
weight  than  testimony  given  by  a  gen- 
eral. A  general  uses  weaF>ons.  Scien- 
tists make  them,  measure  them,  and 
know  what  they  are  about. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions,  scientists 
who  have  responsibility  for  nuclear 
weapons  favor  the  treaty.  I  submit  that 
when  one  is  tnring  to  make  a  value  judg- 
ment on  evidence  by  the  military  and 
scientific  experts,  any  measurement  one 
uses  on  the  treaty  will  support  the  treaty, 
because  of  all  the  genertds  and  military 
men  who  have  spoken  out,  as  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  has 
p>ointed  out — I  think  there  were  14  whose 
voices  were  heard — only  2  spoke  In  op- 
position to  the  treaty. 

I  believe  that  there  were  only  two  or 
three  scientists  who  testified  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  treaty. 

When  scientists  of  the  quality  of  Dr. 
Kistiakowsky,  Dr.  York,  Dr.  Harold 
Brown.  Dr.  Bradberry.  and  others  testify 
In  favor  of  the  treaty,  I  do  not  think 
we  can  reject  that  testimony  on  the  basis 
of  even  the  best  of  articles,  whether  it 
be  published  in  Missiles  and  Rockets,  or 
Fortune,  or  any  other  magazine.  I  do 
not  care  what  magazine  it  is. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  will  yield  in  a 
moment. 

Since  we  are  speaking  of  generals  who 
have  been  heard,  I  should  Uke  to  know 
whether  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
agrees  with  me  in  the  contention  that 
although  there  are  hundreds  of  generals 
who  serve,  imder  our  governmental  sys- 
tem the  military  authorities  who  are 
charged  by  law  with  the  responsibility 
of  advising  us  on  military  matters — 
strategy,  security,  and  things  such  as 
that — are  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  head- 
ed by  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  ob- 
viously correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  spoke 
of  14  generals,  and  of  2  being  against 
the  treaty.  I  do  not  remember  any  gen- 
eral testifying  before  our  committee 
against  the  treaty.  I  do  not  know  where 
the  Senator  got  his  information. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  General  Power  is 
against  the  treaty. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Did  he  testify  be- 
fore our  committee? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  He  is  one  of  the 
field  commanders  who  were  questioned. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    By  our  committee? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  By  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
asked  all  the  commanders  in  the  field 


what  they  thought  about  the  treaty,  and 
if  they  had  any  views  on  it.  As  I  recall, 
General  Power,  the  head  of  SAC.  spoke 
against  the  treaty.  One  oflQcer  said  that 
he  had  no  opinion,  since  he  had  not  given 
it  what  he  thought  was  adequate  con- 
sideration. All  of  the  other  command- 
ers, as  will  be  seen  from  page  407  of  the 
hearings,  were  for  the  treaty. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  asked 
General  LeMay  a  question  in  this  regard. 
If  I  may,  I  will  read  it  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate : 

The  Chairman.  Oeneral  LeMay.  do  you 
know  whether  or  not  the  conunanders  In  the 
field,  I  believe  they  are  referred  to  as  unified 
conunanders  In  the  field,  such  as  those  at 
CINCLANT,  Admiral  Felt  and  other  officers, 
have  been  requested  to  give  their  personal 
views  on  the  acceptability  of  this  test  ban 
treaty? 

General  LeMat.  Yes,  sir;  the  Joint  Chiefs 
asked  their  views  on  it  and  they  were  for- 
warded, I  think,  without  exception. 

The  Chaixman.  Could  you  tell  the  commit- 
tee how  these  commanders  in  the  field  felt 
about  this  treaty? 

Oeneral  LkMat.  I  cant  list  them  all  word 
for  word.  I  think  generally  most  of  them 
were  In  favor  of  it. 

The  testimony  then  goes  on  to  reveal 
that  one  withheld  his  comment  and  that 
General  Power,  for  whom  we  have  great 
respect,  was  opposed  to  the  treaty.  Gen- 
eral Power  is  commander  of  the  SAC 
OF>erations. 

All  the  other  commanders,  all  those 
who  read  Missiles  and  Rockets,  all  those 
who  consult,  were  for  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  reasonably 
good  body  of  evidence  in  support  of  the 
military  aspects  of  the  treaty. 

I  have  constantly  heard  it  said  that 
militarily  the  treaty  involves  untwjcept- 
able  risks.  If  so,  we  had  better  remove 
the  field  commanders,  because  this  Sena- 
tor had  to  take  advice  from  those  field 
commanders.  If  the  treaty  Involves  un- 
acceptable military  risks,  and  these  com- 
manders say  that  the  treaty  is  acceptable, 
something  is  wrong,  and  the  Com- 
mander ir.  Chief  had  better  take  a  look 
at  what  kind  of  commanders  he  has  in 
the  field.  I  think  the  Commander  in 
Chief  knows  what  kind  of  commanders 
he  has  in  the  field.  They  are  reliable, 
experienced,  able,  competent  command- 
ers. Their  advice  was  asked.  Their 
advice  was  given.  Their  advice  was  In 
favor  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
I  appreciate  the  comments  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  in  that  regard.  The 
Senator  referred  to  General  Power  as 
being  opposed  to  the  treaty.  General 
Power's  superior  said  that  he  would 
favor  it.  - 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  ? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Taking  aU  military 
and  political  factors  into  consideration. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mfulam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  are  all  in 
favor  of  the  Polaris  program.  I  have 
supported  the  Polaris  program  vigorous- 
ly.   I  expect  to  continue  to  do  so. 


The  Polaris  submarine  does  not  fire 
its  missiles  at  once  in  a  salvo.  The  Po- 
laris fires  only  one  missile  at  a  time. 

Information  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  some  time  ago 
brought  out  that  the  Soviets  have  an 
antiballistic  missile  system  at  a  certain 
city  in  Russia.  Our  intelligence  reports 
showed,  according  to  that  article,  that 
the  antiballistic  missile  system  at  this 
particular  city  was  capable  of  knocking 
down  medium  range  missiles,  that  is. 
those  with  a  range  of  up  to  1,200  miles  ; 
and  intermediate  range  missiles,  that  is. 
those  with  a  range  of  up  to  2,50k)  miles; 
and.  imder  certain  favorable  conditions, 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles,  that 
is.  those  which  will  go  from  5,000  to 
7,000  miles. 

If  the  Soviets  continue  to  develop 
their  present  antiballistic  missile  sys- 
tem as  they  have  already  done,  we  can 
see  that  even  with  our  Polaris  system, 
which  fires  only  one  missile  at  a  time, 
we  shall  be  in  jeopardy. 

With  regard  to  the  various  oflBcers 
who  testified,  General  Power  testified  in 
the  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub- 
committee. Much  of  his  testimony  is 
classified.  I  cannot  go  into  all  the  de- 
tails. Again.  I  refer  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  to  the  classified 
committee  testimony  and  urge  that  he 
read  it.  General  Power  said — and  this 
is  in  the  report  of  the  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee— that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
treaty  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  General  Power's 
statement. 

Who  is  General  Power?  General 
Power  is  the  man  who  is  responsible  for 
laimching  the  missiles  and  the  nuclear 
weapons,  and  other  wei4X>ns,  against 
the  enemy.  He  is  the  one  man  in  the 
whole  free  world — not  only  the  United 
States,  but  the  whole  free  world — who 
has  a  chance  to  try  to  save  us  and  the 
rest  of  the  free  world.  General  Power  is 
the  man  who  would  send  these  missiles 
through  the  air;  he  would  send  nuclear 
weapons  by  manned  bombers  from  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  world;  and  he  stated 
to  the  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub- 
committee, unequivocally,  that  this 
treaty  was  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
covmtry. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
said  that  his  "boss"  said  he  went  along 
with  the  treaty.  General  LeMay  did  go 
along  with  the  treaty,  but  what  did  he 
say?  He  said  he  would  probably  have 
recommended  against  the  treaty  had  it 
still  been  in  the  proposal  stage — ^thls  is. 
he  was  told  to  take  into  consideration 
the  political  aspects  which  he  was  not 
qualified  to  assess. 

I  wish  to  read  two  or  Uiree  lines  from 
General  Power's  testimony,  because  I 
think  it  Is  important  for  the  people  of 
America  to  know  that  this  one  com- 
mander, who  is  responsible  for  protect- 
ing this  country,  in  delivering  weapons 
on  the  enemy  if  an  exchange  begins, 
said: 

I  feel  that  we  have  military  superiority 
now,  and  I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  has 
resulted  In  a  world  that  has  been  free  from 
nuclear  warfare.  I  have  the  lowMt  confi- 
dence factor  that  we  can  and  will  maintain 
that  military  superlcMrlty  under  the  teat  ban 
treaty. 
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So  be  U  very  much  concerned.  He 
went  even  further  in  the  Preparednea* 
Subconunittec.  I  cannot  go  Into  hla 
statement  there. 

We  talk  about  the  general*.  I  come 
next  to  General  Schrlever.  Who  is  Gen- 
eral Schriever?  He  haa  charge  of  the 
development  of  theae  mlsaUes.  He  has 
charge  of  the  development  of  our  Air 
Force  weapons  systems.  What  did  he 
say'  He  told  the  sxaxjommittee  that 
there  are  definite  military  disadvantages 
to  the  treaty,  and  that  as  a  military  man 
he  felt  he  could  protect  the  country  bet- 
ter without  the  treaty  than  with  it. 

If  we  want  to  consider  the  treaty  on 
political  grounds,  then  one  must  put  it 
on  that  basis  if  he  is  for  the  treaty.  I  say 
that  one  cannot  consider  it  from  a  mili- 
tary standpoint  and  adopt  it.  It  must  be 
considered  from  the  political  aspect ;  that 
is,  more  weight  must  be  given  to  political 
rather  than  military  considerations. 

There  was  another  general  who  came 
before  our  committee. 

By  the  way.  did  not  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  request  that  General  Power  be 
heard  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee and  was  nol  that  request  refused? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  cannot  say.  I 
will  not  say  that  he  did  or  did  not. 

Bfir.  THURMOND.  I  am  informed 
that  that  Is  the  case. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  on  that  point?    Let 
us  get  the  record  straight. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  do  not  believe 
that  the  immediate  superior  of  General 
Power,  who  is  General  LeMay,  is  any- 
body's lackey.    I  do  not  believe  he  lies 
down  and  plays  dead  when  somebody 
says,  "Take  my  view,"    He  is  a  man  of 
conviction.    He  reported  General  Pow- 
ers  point  of  view.    He  also  knew  that 
he  had  testified  before  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee.    General  Power  is  an  of  - 
fleer  in  the  line.     He  does  not  control 
the  country.    He  is  under  the  command 
of   G«aeral  LeMay;   and  I   think  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  will  say  un- 
der whoae  command  he  is.    There  is  a 
Commander  In  Chief,  after  all. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  feel  General  I^- 
May  knows  in  his  heart  that  he  did  not 
want  the  treaty,  and  that  he  would  not 
have  recommended  it  had  it  been  In  the 
proposal  stage.  The  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee  [Mr.  STmirNisl  pointed  out 
Friday  that  he  did  l)elieve  the  Joint 
Chiefs  had  their  hearts  in  their  subse- 
quent testimony  before  our  subcommit- 
tee in  which  this  time  they  gave  qualified 
endorsement  based  on  political  factors 
supposedly  offsetting  the  military  disad- 
vantage they  listed. 

Mr   HUMPHREY.    I  protest  that  ac- 
cusation of  General   LeMay.     General 
LeMay  is  a  man  of  conviction  and  hon- 
or.   I  do  not  think  he  would  have  come 
before    3    committees    and    testified    in 
behalf   of   the   treaty— recognizing   Uie 
limitations  and  risks,  but  at  the  same 
time  coming  out  for  the  treaty— unless 
he  thought  it  was  all  right.    These  gen- 
tlemen are  men  of  conviction.    Many  of 
them  in  the  past  have  resigned  when 
they  disagreed  with  the  civilian  authori- 
ties.   The  Senator  from  Minnesota  sasrs 
General  LeMay  would  not  tell  an  \m- 
truth;  he  woiUd  not  falsify  the  record; 
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tl^t  he  said  what  he  believes;  and  that 
b^ef  is  In  the  record.  He  said  he  sup- 
ported the  treaty.  The  Senator  can 
twist  it  and  turn  it  inside  out  and  outside 
la  but  that  is  General  Power's  testimony 
ott  the  treaty. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  do  not  twist  and 
torn  like  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
I  am  not  accustomed  to  twisting  and 
turning  and  using  a  lot  of  gab  like  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  am  going  to 
mention  facts  and  not  twist  words  as  he 

hM  mine. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.      Madam    Presi- 

disnt^ —  ,^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Madam  President. 
I  have  been  trying  to  be  quite  generous 
14  yielding. 
Mr.  THURMOND.     I  want  to  make 

this  point  in  reply 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  US  keep  to  one 
point  at  a  time.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
fl^m  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.    There  was  another 
gieneral  who  testified,  and  that  was  Gen- 
ial Twining.    General  Twining  testified 
vtery  strongly  against  the  treaty.    He  is 
a  former  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
df  Staff.    He  is  not  now  directly  under 
tjhe  gun.  but  he  has  been  asked  by  the 
Air  Force  to  head  a  ctanmittee  to  study 
matters  of  this  kind,  and  they  have  been 
Studying   this   question.     He   has    been 
briefed  recently  with  the  latest  InteUi- 
gence.     General  Twining  testified  In  a 
Tery  magnificent  manner  and  gave  his 
teasons.  very  strongly,  as  to  Soviet  supe- 
riority in  certain  critical  areas  of  nuclear 
technology  and  capability  and  as  to  why 
this  treaty  should  not  be  adopted.    I  can- 
not go  into  the  reasons  here  because  the 
Defense  Department  has  his  testimony 
highly  classified.    Again  I  refer  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  and  other  Senators 
to  the  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub- 
committee hearings.   All  those  who  know 
General  Twining  know.  I  think,  that  he  is 
a  very  able  and  distinguished  man. 

Admiral  Burke,  former  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  was  before  the  subcommit- 
tee and  Admiral  Radford,  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  sub- 
mitted a  statement  which  was  included 
In  the  record  of  the  hearings  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

At  least  five  officers  of  general  or  flag 
rank— General  Power,  General  Schriever. 
General  Twining.  Admiral  Radford,  and 
Admiral  Burke— testified  against  the 
treaty.  We  sdso  received  much  valuable 
classified  information  from  other  mili- 
tary personnel  in  key  and  sensitive  as- 
signments. ,  ^  ^ 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  should  like  to  say 
just  a  word  on  that  comment.  I  have 
said  it  many  times  during  the  afternoon. 
I  have  been  referring  to  the  hearings  be- 
for  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
I  have  drawn  my  citations  from  those 
hearings.  They  are  what  I  consider  to 
be  the  official  hearings.  The  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  Is  the  committee 
that  has  jurisdiction  over  treaties.  It 
held  hearings. 


When  I  speak  of  the  various  witnesses 
who  appeared,  I  am  speaking  about  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  before  that  com- 
mittee, and  not  some  other  committee 
at  some  other  time,  somewhere  else.    I 
am  referring  to  witnesses  who  appeared 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Our  conunittee  published  notice  of  the 
hearings  before  they  were  started.    Any- 
one  could   have   replied.    A   bipartisan 
subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  decided  upon  the  witnesses 
to  be  called.     I  believe  a  logical  course 
was  followed.    We  called  first  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.    Then  we  took  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.    Then 
we  took  the  testimony  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs, 
the  head  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  the  head  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency.    We  took  the  testi- 
mony   of    outstanding    scientists.     We 
called  in  Dr.  Teller  as  an  Independent 
witness. 

We  heard  Dr.  York.  We  heard  Dr. 
Bradbury.  We  heard  Dr.  Poster.  We 
did  not  select  witnesses  who  we  felt  were 
either  for  or  against  the  treaty.  We  se- 
lected witnesses  who  had  knowledge  and 
had  policymaking  responsibilities. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARI^ON.  I  merely  wish  to  con- 
firm what  the  distinguished  Senator  has 
said  about  the  hearings.  There  were 
3  weeks  of  hearings.  As  one  of  the 
Senators  who  attended  quite  regularly. 
I  wish  to  say  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  was  one  of  the  most 
attentive  at  the  hearings.  He  has  Just 
sUted  that  we  did  not  try  to  select  the 
witnesses.  We  heard  testimony  for  and 
against  the  treaty.  We  have  over  a 
thousand  pages  of  testimony  before  us  in 
the  Senate.  I  feel  that  the  hearings  were 
very  conclusive. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  appreciate  his  remarks.  I  said  a 
while  ago  that  I  believe  no  member  of  the 
committee,  except  possibly  the  chairman, 
who  was  there  practically  all  the  time, 
heard  more  of  the  testimony  than  I  did. 
I  would  put  the  Senator  from  Kansas  m 
the  same  category,  because  he  attend- 
ed regularly.  I  was  impressed  by  the 
hearings.  I  was  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  these  people  were  telliiig  things  as 
they  saw  them  and  as  they  understood 
the  facts  to  be. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Tlie  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  was  present  prac- 
tically all  the  time.  I  was  not  quite  as 
often  in  attendance  as  he  was,  but  I  did 
attend  most  of  the  sessions. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  was  not  present  as  often, 
he  came  very  close  to  being  there  all  the 
time.  He  was  certainly  present  most  of 
the  time.  I  do  not  believe  I  ever  at- 
tended hearings  that  were  fairer  or  more 
adequate  than  these  hearings. 

Madam  President,  I  am  a  lawyer.  I 
practiced  law  before  I  came  to  Congress. 
I  enjoyed  practicing  law.  I  was  a  court- 
room lawyer.  I  know  something  about 
preponderance  of  evidence.  Of  course 
there  were  differences  of  opinion.  Some 
of  the  experts  saw  things  one  way  and 
some  saw  them  in  another  way.    When 
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they  started  to  draw  conclusions,  they 
drew  differing  conclusions.  Some  of  the 
experts  saw  a  risk  Involved  where  an- 
other expert  saw  no  risk  involved.  So  it 
went.  However,  when  we  look  at  the 
subject  as  a  whole,  and  measure  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence, I  must  say  that  I  have  never  seen 
a  case  develop  that  had  greater  prepon- 
derance of  evidence  In  favor  of  a  matter 
than  this  one  has  in  favor  of  ratification 
of  the  treaty. 

As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
said,  the  military  experts  are  the  advis- 
ers to  the  United  States.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  heads 
the  Commission  that  has  jurisdiction 
over  that  awful  power.  I  mean  "awful" 
in  the  right  sense.  It  has  vast  powers 
and  responsibilities.  We  also  heard  the 
head  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

I  wish  to  stress  again  that  downstairs 
in  the  committee  room  are  to  be  found 
transcripts  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Cone,  the  head  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency;  and  any  Senator  who  de- 
sires to  do  so  may  read  the  whole,  unex- 
purgated  testimony  of  Dr.  McCone.  The 
same  is  true  of  Dr.  Northrup.  His  is 
perhaps  among  the  most  interesting  of 
all  the  testimony  given  during  the  entire 
hearing.  It  would  give  a  lift  to  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  go  downstairs  and  read 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Northrup. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Madam  President, 
wUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  hearings  would 
have  been  much  more  voluminous  had  all 
the  testimony  been  printed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Probably  twice  as 
big. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Much  of  the  testi- 
mony was  in  executive  session.  If  all  of 
it  had  been  printed,  hundreds  of  pages  of 
additional  testimony  would  be  before  us. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Would  not  the 
Senator  agree  with  me  that  it  would 
give  Senators  a  lift  to  read  Dr.  North- 
rup's  testimony? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  agree  completely. 
It  was  a  revelation  to  me  as  to  what  was 
planned  for  the  future. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  When  we  talk 
about  blackout,  I  am  siu'e  the  Senator 
agrees  with  me  that  when  we  become 
pessimistic  and  think  we  have  not  been 
making  headway  with  blackout,  we  find 
that  there  is  no  cause  for  pessimism. 

The  case  has  been  strongly  made.  I 
believe  it  would  be  a  terrible  backward 
step,  not  only  for  the  Senate,  not  only 
for  the  United  States,  but  also  for  the 
world,  and  not  only  for  this  generation, 
but  perhaps  for  many  generations  to 
come,  and  perhaps  even  for  all  genera- 
tions to  come.  There  might  not  be  too 
many  generations  more  to  come.  There 
may  not  be,  unless  we  find  some  way  to 
curb  the  terrible  armaments  race. 

It  may  be  that  nations  siu^ive  by 
strength,  but  not  by  military  strength 
alone.  Strength  is  to  be  measured  in 
many  different  ways.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  treaty  is  a  small  step.  It  is,  but 
it  is  an  important  step,  a  significant  step. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
approve  the  treaty. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  read  into 
the  Record,  with  the  Senator's  permis- 
sion, testimony  from  pages  354  and  355 
of  the  hearings,  particularly  the  colloquy 
under  the  heading  "Chiefs'  Agreement 
With  General  Taylor's  Statement."  Sen- 
ator KucHEL  is  doing  the  questioning  at 
this  point: 

Senator  Kuchel.  General  LeMay,  In  the 
statement  which  General  Taylor  read  to  this 
committee  several  days  ago,  he  said  In  part, 
and  I  quote : 

"The  broader  advantages  of  the  test  ban 
treaty  have  led  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to 
conclude  that  It  is  compatible  with  the  se- 
curity interests  of  the  United  States  and  to 
support  its  ratification. " 

Is  that  a  correct  statement  of  the  position 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs? 

General  LxMat.  I  believe  so;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kuchzl.  It  is  lair  to  say  that  every 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  does  support  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty? 

General  LkMat.  That  is  correct. 

Then  the  Senator  from  California 
went  on  to  ask  whether  any  pressure  had 
been  brought  to  bear  by  the  administra- 
tion; namely,  by  the  President,  or  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  on  the  chiefs  of 
our  military  services. 

The  Senator  from  California  said: 

But  for  the  record,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  the  country,  it  Is  then  true  without 
qualification  that  in  acting  simply  and  solely 
to  determine  the  best  Interests  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  true  that  every 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  supports 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

General  LzMat.  I  would  like  to  amplify 
a  little  bit  on  your  question.  Senator. 

First  of  all,  as  to  the  brainwashing.  I 
would  resent  very  much  any  attempt  to  put 
pressure  on  me  to  come  up  with  an  answer 
either  way  on  this  treaty.  I  recognize  that 
I  have  not  only  a  responsibility  to  the  Pres- 
ident said  the  administration  but  that  I  have 
one  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  also. 

So.  I  say  again  that  here  has  been  no 
pressure  appUed  to  me  in  this  matter,  and 
I  have  come  up  with  the  best  possible  answer 
that  I  could  give  based  on  all  of  the  Icnowl- 
edge  that  I  have  In  the  military  profession 
in  nuclear  science,  and  with  all  of  the  input 
that  I  could  get  from  everyone  who  could 
talk  Intelligently  on  this  subject. 

On  page  355,  General  Wheeler  said: 

Senator,  my  position  as  regards  presstire  Is 
exactly  that  of  General  LeMay.  I,  too.  would 
resent  any  pressure  being  put  upon  me. 

He  further  said: 

All  of  us  have  reservations  In  this  area. 
I  think  the  reservations  are  well  spelled  out 
in  the  paper  which  we  presented  to  the 
Congress.  In  the  purest  sense  of  the  term 
any  agreement  or  treaty  which  limits  the 
matuier  In  which  we  develop  our  weapons 
systems  represents  a  military  disadvantage. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  can  also  be  mili- 
tary advantages,  and  certainly  there  can  be 
political  advantages,  to  the  overall  good  of 
the  country.  I  think  General  LeMay  Is  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  each  of  us  probably 
assessed  the  various  risks  and  the  various  ad- 
vantages with  a  slightly  different  weight. 

However,  the  net  result  you  can  read.  We 
all  agreed  that  in  toto  the  treaty  is  ac- 
ceptable. 

Then  we  come  to  Admiral  McDonald: 
Admiral  McDonaij).  I  have  nothing  to  add 
to  what  General  LeMay  and  General 
Wheeler  have  stated  other  than  to  say  for 
myself  that  no  pressure  whatsoever  was  put 
upon  me. 


General  Shoup,  Cwnmandant  of  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  also  responded. 

General  Shoup  made  it  quite  clear.  He 
said: 

NO     "PRESSUKI"     FILT 

General  Shottp.  I  agree  with  that  state- 
ment. I  would  like  to — I  suppose  this  is  the 
time,  if  I  came  back  here  to  say  something 
this  is  the  time  to  say  it. 

I  hold  a  very  unique  position  amongst  the 
other  service  chiefs  inasmuch  as  the  likely 
value  of  my  views  and  counsel  has  been 
limited  by  legislation  to  the  matters  in  which 
I  declare  the  Interests  of  the  Marine  Corps 
are  directly  Involved. 

In  this  particular  item  I  did  not  take  the 
position  of  direct  concern.  However,  I  did 
avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  and  privi- 
lege of  being  present  during  all  the  dis- 
cussions. 

In  addition  I  was  called  for  by  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense in  person  and  in  private  and  I  presume 
that  If  pressure  was  being  used  I  would  have 
found  It  out. 

There  was  no  such  indication  whatsoever. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  other  statement. 
That  I  believe  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
getting  our  orientation  too  closely  frozen  to 
this  business  of  a  nuclear  exchange. 

Obviously,  we  want  to  avoid  nuclear  black- 
mail, and  it  is  by  these  safeguards  that  are 
stated  here  that  Is  Intended  to  be  provided 
for. 

FIFTH     BAFEGUABO     TO    FIGHT    COMMITKISIC 

Nevertheless,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
I  believe  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  our 
Government  is  to  prevent  the  spread  of  com- 
munism and  the  Communist  system. 

Then  I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention 
the  fact  that  communism  has  not  yet  been 
spread  by  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  and 
I  think  a  fifth  safeguard  Is  an  essential  one 
at  this  time  and  that  is  our  efforts  should  be 
tripled  against  the  spread  of  communism  by 
methods  other  than  the  use  or  the  threat 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

Senator  Kuchkl.  Thank  you,  sir.  Both 
you  and  Admiral  McDonald  do  then  support 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty? 

General  Shoup.  I  do. 

Admiral  McDonald.  I  do. 

Madam  President,  if  we  are  to  talk 
about  retired  militaiy  officers — and  re- 
tired military  officers  have  a  fine  and 
imique  role  in  American  life — I  should 
like  to  cite  a  statement  by  a  retired  mili- 
tary officer  who  was  not  only  a  five-star 
general,  but  also  was  a  commander  in 
chief  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces— Gen- 
eral Eisenhower.  General  Eisenhower 
was  commander  in  chief  when  General 
Twining  was  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  General  Eisenhower 
supports  the  treaty. 

If  we  are  to  look  for  retired  military 
officers,  I  think  we  can  find  some  quite 
responsible  ones  in  American  society 
who  support  the  treaty.  General  Elsen- 
hower supports  It.  General  White,  of 
the  Air  Force,  supports  it.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  have  access  to  In- 
telligence information  in  the  year 
1963 — not  1953  or  1958 — support  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  coimection  with 
the  statement  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, not  only  does  General  Eisen- 
hower support  the  treaty  now,  but  when 
he  was  commander  in  chief  he  proposed 
almost  the  identical  treaty. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Exactly. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  He  supported  it 
strongly  then. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  Presi- 
dent.  wiU  the   Senator   yield  on  tnat 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Was  not  that  be- 
fore the  Ruasiana  conducted  the  Dig 
high-yield  testa  in  1961  and  1962? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  But  even 
following  those  tests,  our  military  offi- 
cials, who  have  the  respons^bUity  f or 
advl^  us.  and  our  scientists  deUber- 
ately  decided  that  we  did  not  want  to 
go  to  the  high-yield  tests. 

There   Is    another   point  I   have   not 

mentioned.  I  «^  "^^  1^"  S^t^  ""-S; 
tioned  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  read  from  the 
testimony  of  certain  members  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.    The  Senator  will 

remember  that  Oener^  '^^^^''''vff/ToiS 
various  other  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  told  the  committee  that 
they  were  consulted  frequently  In  the 
course  of  making  ready  for  the  treaty, 
that  is.  they  were  consulted  on  matters 
involving  the  treaty.  We  were  told  that 
they  actually  helped  prepare  the  dlrec- 
Uve  under  which  Mr.  Harrlman  went  to 
Moscow. 

Mr     HUMPHREY.    General    Taylor 
told  us  that  he  was  In  dally  communica- 
tion by  cable.  , 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  believe  General 
Shoup  testified — I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator read  this  part^that  he  was  kept  in- 
formed of  every  single  word  that  went 
into  the  treaty,  and  that  he  endorsed 
every  one  of  them.    The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff   told  us  that  they  were  kept  in 
dally  touch.    General  Taylor  was  advised 
dally     He  saw  all  the  dispaUhes.  and  he 
in  turn  passed  the  word  on  to  the  staff 
Chiefs     They  knew  at  all  times  what 
was  taking  place.    The  treaty  was  en- 
dorsed throughout  the  proceedings. 

I  have  never  seen  a  treaty  so  thor- 
oughly considered  by  all  those  concerned 
and  taking  part  in  It  as  this  particular 

treaty. 
Mrs.  SMITH.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  PBJ. 
in  the  Chair).  Doea  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mrs.  SMITH.  I  thank  the  distin- 
gxijsh^  Senator  from  Alabama  for  hJs 
ntpoDBB  to  my  qoestion.  I  have  listened 
to  a  part  of  his  statement,  and  shaU  read 
the  rest  of  it  and  give  It  my  most  earnest 
attention  and  study. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine.  I  feel  that  the 
whole  Senate  should  be  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  because  she  has  put 
her  finger  on  some  of  the  most  compel- 
ling «md  i)ertlnent  questions  with  which 
Seimtors  were  faced.  Some  of  the  ques- 
tions propounded  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine  were  asked  In  almost  the  exact 
form  as  the  questions  propounded  here. 
I  believe  every  single  one  of  th«n  was 
asked  of  the  military  representatives,  sd- 
entlsU.  and  various  other  persons  who 
came  before  the  committee.  I  have  not 
picked  out  all  the  answers,  but  I  haTe 
tried  to  seleet  what  I  thought  was  the 
predctninant  c^tnion  eJkyi  eased  by  those 
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who  were  In  a  position  to  know  In  giving 
answers  to  Senators. 

As  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago.  It  Is,  oi 
course,  recognized  that  when  this  pro- 
poeal  is  considered  from  one  standpoint 
or  another,  disadvantages  are  found.  I 
like  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  re- 
port that  was  made  by  the  Preparedness 
investigating  Subcommittee,  of  which  I 
brieve  the  Senator  from  Maine  Is  a  mem- 
ber.   It  reads. 

Although  we  have  concluded  that  there 
will  be  a  net  mUltary  dlBadvantage  to  ua  If 
the  treaty  la  raUfied.  we  recognlase  the  exlat- 
ence  of  other  factors  which.  whUe  not  within 
the  scope  of  this  report,  are  pertinent  to  a 
flial  Judgment  on  the  treaty. 


The  report  then  continues  with  a  fine 
discussion  of  the  subject.  I  agree  with 
tne  statement  In  full.  We  do  not  hve 
14  a  little  world,  where  we  can  choose 
our  individual  environments.  We  must 
Uke  everything  Into  consideration.  We 
Unnoi  Uve  in  a  purely  military  world. 
PDUtical  factors  are  Illustrated  many 
ttnes  over  In  places  where  we  have  mili- 
tary obUgaUons  today.  They  are  mixed 
afid  Intermixed,  so  that  we  are  almost 
ijiable  to  disentangle  political  from  miU- 
tliry  factors.  The  poUtlcal  and  miUtary 
factors  are  mixed.     As  the  Senator  from 

3[lnnesota  said  a  while  ago.  we  are  Uvlng 
I  1963  at  a  time  when  both  sides  are 
eavily'  burdened  with  thermonuclear 
weapons;  when  the  world  could  be  de- 
altroyed  and  civilization  could  be  de- 
stroyed if  something  went  wrong.  We 
cannot  totally  disregard  any  particular 
aide  or  facet  or  factor.  We  must  con- 
aider  them  all.  That  Is  what  I  have  tried 
t)o  do.  That  Is  what  I  beUeve  the  wit- 
nesses generally  have  tried  to  do. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  a 
privilege  to  be  a  member  of  the  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  Subcommittee.  Al- 
though I  have  not  come  to  a  decision  on 
the  treaty.  I  did  sign  what  I  considered 
to  be  a  fine  report.  I  have  appreciated 
lervlng  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
Who  rendered  outstanding  service.  The 
committee  heard  many  witnesses  whom 
the    Committee    on    Foreign    Relations 

heard.  , 

While  I  am  studying  the  response  or 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama. 
I  have  more  questions  that  I  wish  to  ask. 
if  I  may.  and  If  he  will  be  patient  with 

me 

Although  I  am  not  a  lawyer  and  have 
had  no  legal  training,  there  are  certain 
ambiguities  in  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
that  raise  questions.  The  wording  of 
the  treaty  raises  these  questions,  and  I 
hope  that  before  the  debate  has  been 
concluded,  legal  answers  will  be  supplied 
to  these  questions. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine.  I  have  watched  Uie 
subcommittee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  able  Senator  from  Mississippi  [  Mr. 
S-rewmsl .  and  I  know  that  he  would  per- 
form only  a  first-rate  service.  I  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  him  before  our 
committee  ever  started  hearings  on  the 
treaty.  I  have  a  very  high  regard  for 
the  subcommittee's  report;  and  I  have 
been  glad  to  quote  the  last  paragraph 
therein,  which  I  think  is  a  very  signifi- 
cant statement  by  the  subcommittee. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Let  me  say  that 
while  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  was  going  over  his  points.  I  as- 
sumed that  he  was  going  to  answer  each 
one  of  the  points  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine.  He 
started  with  a  few.  but  he  did  not  take 
up  aU  of  them.  Is  he  putting  the  rest 
of  them  In  the  Record? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  the  Senator 
have  a  copy  of  my  remarks? 

Mr.  THURMOND.    I  do  not  yet  have 

&  copy* 

Mr.   SPARKMAN.    I  now   hand   the 

Senator  one. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  was  going  to 
take  them  one  by  one  and  ask  questions 
on  them. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  would  not  mind 
going  through  aU  the  points,  but  I  felt 
It  would  be  an  imposition  on  the  numer- 
ous Senators  who  have  been  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  to  speak.  I  thought  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  had  a  copy 
of  my  speech. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  my  further  ques- 
tions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to, be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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STA-mOirT  BT  SUf  ATOB  Smtth 

SOME    QUESTIONS    RAISED    BT    THE    WORDING    OF 

THi;    NDCLEAR   TEST   BAN    TREATY 

/ 

Under  the  wording  of  the  first  paragraph 
Of  article  I  of  the  treaty  each  of  the  parties 
to  the  treaty  undertakes  to  prohibit,  to  pre- 
vent, and  not  to  carry  out  any  nuclear  «- 
iHoelon.  "at  any  place  under  its  Jurisdiction 
or  control: 

••(a)  In  the  atmosphere;  beyond  Its  limits, 
including  outer  space:  or  underwater,  In- 
cluding territorial  waters  or  high  seas;  or." 

Questions  raised: 

1.  Could  a  party  to  the  treaty  carry  out  a 
nuclear  explosion  In  the  atmosphere  above 
an  uninhabited  Island  not  claimed  by  It  and 
Justify  Its  action  upon  the  ground  that  the 
explosion  did  not  occur  at  a  place  under  Its 
Jiuisdlctlon  or  control? 

2.  What  nuclear  exploalons  In  outer  apace 
are  banned  by  this  paragraph  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  outer  space,  and  particularly  the 
more  remote  regions  thereof.  Is  not  consid- 
ered to  be  within  the  Jurisdiction  or  control 
of  any  nation?  If  Russia  explodes  a  nuclear 
device  In  outer  space  and  we  claim  that  such 
action  is  prohibited  by  this  paragr^h.  are 
we  placed  In  a  position  where  we  must  simul- 
taneously admit  that  Russia  has  Jurisdiction 
over  or  controls  the  particular  region  of 
outer  space  in  which  the  explosion  occurs? 

3.  Would  a  nuclear  explosion  underwater 
in  the  middle  o*  the  Pacific  Ocean  be  barred 
by  this  paragraph  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  high  seas  are  not  considered  by  nations 
to  be  within  the  control  or  Jurisdiction  of 
any  particular  nation? 

4.  Does  the  ban  on  "any  other  nuclear 
explosion"  prevent  us  from  operating  atomic 
energy  plants  for  the  production  of  elec- 
tricity, the  steamship  Savannah,  or  any 
atomic  submarine,  all  of  which  are  operated 
by  means  of   controlled   atomic   explosions? 

5  Will  we  be  branded  as  a  violator  of  the 
treaty  IT  we  have  an  accidental  explosion  at 
one  of  our  atomic  energy  plants?  / 

// 
If  section  I  of  article  I  means  what  it  ap- 
pears to  say.  and  relates  only  to  nuclear  ex- 
plosions carried  out  by  a  pM^  at  a  pl«» 


under  its  Jurisdiction  or  control,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  look  elsewhere  In  the  treaty  for 
language  prohibiting  a  party  from  carrying 
out  explosions  at  places  not  under  its  Juris- 
diction or  control. 

Paragrai^  2  of  article  I  of  the  treaty  does 
not  contain  the  limiting  language  "at  any 
place  under  its  Jurisdiction  or  control"  and 
would  therefore  have  miKh  wider  applica- 
tion than  paragraph  1  of  that  article,  if  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  parties  that  It  should 
apply  to  direct  acts  of  the  parties  as  distin- 
guished from  indirect  acts  of  the  parties. 
The  explanation  of  paragraph  2  contained  in 
the  letter  to  the  President  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State,  dated  August  8,  1963,  and 
containing  an  explanation  of  the  treaty,  in- 
dicates that  paragraph  2  was  designed  to  be 
applicable  to  Indirect  action  but  does  not 
state  flatly  that  It  does  not  apply  to  direct 
acts  (see  Executive  M,  88th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 

p  6). 
Queetlons  raised : 

1.  Does  paragraph  2  apply  to  direct  acts  of 
the  parties  or  only  to  indirect  acts  of  the 
parties?  For  example,  does  It  apply  to  a  nu- 
clear explosion  by  Russia  In  the  atmosphere 
above  Russian  soli  or  Is  It  Intended  to  apply 
only  to  such  a  situation  as  a  nuclear  explo- 
sion by  the  Communist  Chinese  regime  in 
the  atmosphere  above  China  which  Is  caused, 
encouraged,  or  {>artlclpated  In  by  Russia? 

2.  If  paragraph  2  does  apply  to  direct  acts 
of  the  parties,  how  do  you  resolve  the  conflict 
between  its  provisions,  which  are  not  limited 
by  the  phrase  "at  any  place  under  Its  Juris- 
diction or  control",  and  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  1,  which  are  limited  by  such 
phrase? 

/// 

Article  rv  of  the  treaty  provides  that  a 
party  desiring  to  withdraw  from  the  treaty 
must  give  notice  3  months  In  advance. 

Question  raised: 

If  the  n.S  decides  to  withdraw  from  the 
treaty  because  It  has  irrefutable  evidence 
that  Russia  has  violated  It,  would  we  not  be 
compelled  to  wait  3  months  before  resuming 
nuclear  testing  unless  we  were  willing  to 
risk  being  branded  as  treaty  violators? 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Pell  took  the  chair 
as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
test  ban  treaty  Imposes  a  solemn  respon- 
sibility upon  all  Senators.  If  Russia  has 
been  able  to  develop  an  antlballlstic  mis- 
sile during  the  2  years  In  which  she  broke 
the  Informal  moratorium,  she  would  be 
able  to  launch  a  devastating  attack  upon 
us  £ind  largely  parry  our  counterattack. 
We  woiild  then  lose  our  deterrent  and  ex- 
pose ourselves  to  terrible  devastation. 

These  are  questions  which  have  deeply 
disturbed  me  during  this  last  week.  I  do 
not  know  whether  these  suspicions  are 
true.    They  may  be  or  they  may  not  be. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  case  for  rati- 
fication is  strong  since  rejection  would 
greatly  damage  our  international  posi- 
tion and  acceptance  would  greatly  reduce 
radioactive  fallout  and  offer  some  oppor- 
tunity for  cautious  yet  constructive  steps 
toward  peace. 

To  my  mind,  with  some  genuine  doubts, 
on  balance  the  treaty  Is  In  the  Interest  of 
the  United  States.  Therefore,  I  will  vote 
for  It.  Certainly  It  Is  now  Russia's  turn 
to  demonstrate  good  faith,  while  we 
should  not  let  down  our  guard. 


THE    AMERICAN    REVOLUTION    OP 
1963— AN  NBC  DOCUMENTARY 

As  in  legislative  session, 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     I  have  a  copy 
of  a  letter,  Mr.  President,  from  Robert 


M.  L.  Johnson,  the  mayor  of  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  which  Is  my  hometown. 
The  letter  was  written  on  September  12, 
1963,  to  Mr.  Robert  Klntner.  president 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York  City. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  In  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cmr  or  Cedar  Rapids, 
Cedar  Rapid3,  Iowa,  September  12, 1963. 
Mr.  Robert  Kintner, 
President.  National  Broadcasting  Co., 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dxar  Mr.  Kintnkr:  A  few  observations  con- 
cerning the  3-hour  documentary  presented 
by  your  network  on  September  2,  1963,  "The 
American  Revolution  of  1963." 

At  one  point  in  the  program  Dr.  Wendell 
Cotton,  a  Negro  orthodontist  from  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.,  reviewed  his  experiences  and 
stated  that  while  driving  from  Chicago  to 
California  he  was  refused  motel  accommoda- 
tions In  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  There  was  no 
further  explanation,  to  my  knowledge,  re- 
garding this  Incident.  I  have  Just  completed 
a  telephone  call  to  Dr.  Cotton  in  which  we 
reviewed  the  incident  referred  to  in  your 
network  program,  and  I  was  scxnewhat 
shocked  when  Dr.  Cotton  told  me  the  In- 
cident happened  In  1947 — 16  years  ago. 

Furthermore,  Dr.  Cotton  told  me  the  in- 
cident did  not  happen  in  Cedar  Rapids  but 
rather  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Dr.  Cot- 
ton also  told  me  that  a  gentleman  who  heard 
the  discussion  at  the  motel  offered  to  take 
him  back  to  Cedar  Rapids  and  to  a  friend's 
house  where  he  could  spend  the  night  with 
his  good  wife  and  6  weeks  old  baby. 

Dr.  Cotton  told  me  that  he  did  accept  that 
offer  and  that  he  did  spend  the  night  in  a 
Cedar  Rapids  home. 

Whether  or  not  yovir  research  people  had 
all  of  these  facts  I  do  not  know  but  ai  mayor 
of  this  city  I  can  say  without  reservation 
that  the  impression  left  by  your  network 
across  the  Nation  is  one  of  discrimination 
prevalent  In  Iowa,  despite  the  fact  that  Iowa 
is  recognized  as  having  one  of  the  best 
public  accommodations  laws  In  the  Nation. 

In  my  opinion,  the  NBC  report  was  unfair, 
prejudiced  and  did  not  accurately  portray 
"The  American  Revolution  of  1963."  I  might 
add  here  that  I  am  a  former  radio-television 
newscaster  and  newspaper  reporter. 

I  will  be  most  appreciative  of  any  response 
explaining  NBC's  editorial  Judgment  that  you 
may  be  Inclined  to  forward  to  me. 
Tours  for  good  government, 

RoBixT  M.  L.  Johnson, 

Mayor. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, In  deference  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  Is  waiting  to  speak. 
I  shall  not  read  the  entire  letter, 
but  I  do  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  some  of  the  unfortimate  dis- 
tortions that  occur  from  time  to  time  In 
what  otherwise  should  be  completely  ob- 
jective news  media. 

On  September  2.  1963.  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  televised  a  3-hour  doc- 
umentary called  "The  American  Revo- 
lution of  1963." 

As  Mayor  Johnson  points  out: 

At  one  point  in  the  program.  Dr.  Wendell 
Cotton,  a  Negro  orthodontist  from  Loe 
Angeles,  reviewed  his  experiences  an^  stated 
that  while  driving  from  Chicago  Ur'^alifomla 
he  was  refused  motel  accommodations  in 
Cedar  Rapids,  lows.  There  was  no  further 
explanation. 


Mr.  Johnson  further  writes: 


I  have  Jxist  completed  a  telephone  call  to 
Dr.  Cotton  In  which  we  reviewed  the  incident 
referred  to  In  your  network  program,  and 
I  was  somewhat  shocked  when  Dr.  Cotton 
told  me  the  incident  happened  in  1947 — 16 
years   ago. 

Purthermore.  Dr.  Cotton  told  me  the  in- 
cident did  not  happen  in  Cedar  Rapids  but 
rather  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Dr. 
Cotton  also  told  me  that  a  gentleman  who 
heard  the  discussion  at  the  motel  offered  to 
take  him  back  to  Cedar  Rapids  and  to  a 
friend's  house  where  he  could  spend  the 
night  with  his  good  wife  and  6-week-old 
baby. 

Mr.  Johnson  goes  on  to  say  that  he 
believes  It  Is  stretching  somewhat  the 
timely  comment  on  a  subject  of  this 
kind  by  Including  in  a  documentary  that 
Is  supposed  to  be  up  to  date,  and  Is  pre- 
sented as  present  fact,  something  that 
happened  16  years  ago.  but  without  any 
explanation  to  the  public  that  It  was 
an  antiquated  and  ancient  Incident 
which  apparently  was  reasonably  happi- 
ly resolved  at  that  tlm?.  However,  it 
was  not  so  presented  In  the  documentary. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  not  the  first  time 
that  so-called  documentaries  have  used 
propaganda,  distorted  the  facts  Involved, 
or  failed  to  give  full  representation  or 
disclosure  of  the  facts,  In  order  to  pro- 
mote certain  Issues  those  in  charge  wish 
to  present  to  the  public. 


SALE  OF  WHEAT  BY  CANADA  TO  THE 

SOVIET  UNION 

As  in  legislative  session, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  at 
11  o'clock  this  morning  the  Canadian 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Conunerce  an- 
nounced an  agreement  to  sell  a  record 
amount  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  agreement  calls  for  delivery  to  Rus- 
sia of  239  million  biishels  of  Canadian 
wheat  and  wheat  equivalent  of  flour  by 
July  31,  1964.  This  sales  agreement,  in- 
cluding a  smaller  one  of  11  million  bush- 
els annoimced  earlier  this  month,  rep- 
resents a  forthcoming  movement  of  Ca- 
nadian wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  total- 
ing $500  million.  The  terms  of  payment 
are  favorable — 25  p)ercent  down,  with  the 
balance  In  three  equal  6 -month  Install- 
ments. 

The  Canadian  wheat  sale  has  consider- 
able meaning  to  Canada,  in  terms  of  her 
farmers,  her  overflowing  storage  facili- 
ties, and  her  foreign  exchange  earnings. 
A  press  dispatch  from  Ottawa  quoted 
Mitchell  Sharp,  the  Trade  Minister,  as 
saying  that  the  new  wheat  purchase  by 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  equal  to  two-thirds 
of  total  Canadian  wheat  and  flour  ship- 
ments made  In  the  entire  1962-63  crop 
year.  He  said  It  will  bring  Canadian 
wheat  exports  in  the  1963-64  crop  year 
ending  next  July  31  to  a  record  550  mil- 
lion bushels — nearly  all  of  It  sold  for  dol- 
lars— as  compared  with  the  existing  rec- 
ord of  408  million  bushels  in  the  1928-29 
crop  year.  Also,  and  this  is  certainly 
most  significant,  this  year's  exports  are 
expected  to  bring  Canada  foreign  ex- 
change earnings  of  more  than  a  billion 
dollars.  While  the  United  States  is  ex- 
pected to  export  650  to  700  million  bush- 
els of  wheat  in  fiscal  year  1964,  only  200 
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to  250  miUion  bushels  of  this  wiU  be  sold 
for  dollars. 

I  bring  this  transaction  to  the  atten- 
Uon  of  the  Senate  because  it  directly 
points  up  an  important  direction  in  world 
wheat  trade  in  which  the  United  States 
is  not  a  part.    Wheat  and  other  grains 
are    moving    in   tremendous   quantities 
from  the  West  to  the  East,  but  we  in  the 
United  States— despite  our  tremendous 
productive  capacity  and  our  big  reserves 
and  our  competiUve  prices— are  being  by- 
passed.    The  reason  we  are  being  by- 
passed is  our  export  policy— a  policy  that 
is  antiquated,  a  poUcy  that  Is  not  in  the 
best  Interests  of  this  country,  a  policy 
which,  if  pursued,  will  deny  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  use  our  productive  capacity 
either  for  the  good  of  ourselves  or  for 
the  good  of  anybody  else. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  a  com- 
plete reexamination  of  our  outdated  ex- 
port policy.  It  Is  not  suiUble  for  present 
conditions  and  must  be  changed  if  we 
are  to  share  properly  in  world  markets. 

Mr.  President,  wheat  is  not  what  I 
would  call  a  military  item.  It  just  so 
happens  when  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture visited  the  Soviet  Union  recently,  he 
had  intended  to  visit  what  are  known  as 
the  new  lands,  the  areas  that  in  recent 
years  have  been  put  under  the  plow,  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  wheat. 

His  itinerary  was  charged  by  the  So- 
viet Government.  I  gather  the  reason 
is  quite  clear  now — a  reason  the  Weather 
Bureau  of  our  Grovemment  might  well 
have  reported  to  the  Congress  or  to  the 
executive  branch,  and  most  likely  did. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  McOovirn  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  experienced  a  crop 
failure.  Poland  is  experiencing  one.  A 
drought  has  gripped  the  entire  area. 
What  the  leaders  of  these  countries  had 
hoped  to  be  a  bumper  crop  became  a 
poor  crop.  Today  the  Soviet  Union  finds 
itself,  as  China  did  2  years  ago.  in 
desperate  need  of  cereals.  Two  years 
ago  the  Canadians  sold  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  wheat  to  China.  They 
sold  it  for  dollars— for  gold — not  for 
Chinese  yen.  And  they  are  not  selling  it 
now  to  Russia  for  Russian  rubles.  They 
are  not  giving  it  away,  either. 

China  received  the  wheat;  Canada  re- 
ceived the  dollars.  Canada  emptied  her 
surplus  bins.  Last  year  the  Canadian 
Government  asked  the  Canadian  wheat 
farmers  to  prodiice  as  much  wheat  as 
they  possibly  could.  At  the  same  time 
our  Government  was  asking  the  Amer- 
ican wheat  farmer  in  a  referendimi  to 
accept  drastic  cutbacks  in  acreage  and 
production. 

The  American  wheat  farmer  turned 
the  proposal  down.  We  must  respect 
that  decision.  I  will  not  be  a  party  to 
penalizing  that  farmer  or  in  any  way 
criticizing  him  or  chastising  him.  He 
was  given  one  choice  and  he  turned  it 
down.  I  think  it  is  about  time  our  Gov- 
ernment gives  oiu-  farmers  another 
choice— to  let  the  American  wheat 
farmer  do  business  instead  of  keeping 
him  under  controls,  regulations,  supply 
management,  and  restrictions  whlchhe 
does  not  like,  and  Instead  of  having  our 
granaries  overflowing,  at  a  cost  to  the 


tfucpayers  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  a  year  for  storage;  and  also  for 
iilllons  of  bushels  of  wheat  that  are 
damaged  due  to  rodents,  vermin,  or 
weather.  It  is  time  for  us  to  examine 
the  validity  of  an  export  policy — by  Con- 
gress and  by  the  executive  branch— 
Which  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  export  grains  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites,  which 
are  willing  to  pay  for  it  with  hard  cur- 
ijency.  at  a  time  when  we  have  a  short- 

tge  in  our  gold  reserves ;  at  a  time  when 
re  have  a  deficit  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments; at  a  time  whon  severe  economic 
problems  face  our  wheat  farmers  in  the 
doming  year.  The  present  occupant  of 
the  chair  [Mr.  McGovernI  knows,  be- 
cause he  is  from  South  Dakota,  that  the 
price  of  wheat  could  drop  to  $1  or  $1.25 
a  bushel  next  year— when  we  face  a 
bumper  wheat  crop. 

'  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  criticize  Can- 
tida.  Canada  is  one  of  the  great  free 
riations  of  the  world.  Canadians  are  as 
ioyal  to  the  principles  of  democracy  as 
ftny  country  in  the  world.  The  Canadi- 
ans were  our  allies  in  two  world  wars. 
The  Canadians  have  stood  by  us  in  every 
area,  national  and  international.  The 
new  Government  In  Canada  Is  friendly 
Ito  our  Government.  But,  today  it  sold 
i$500  million  of  its  wheat  on  terms  of  25- 
ipercent  down  and  the  balance  to  be  paid 
!ofr  in  three  equal  installments  at  6- 
month  intervals.  This  is  short-term 
credit. 

We  should  take  a  look  and  see  what  is 
wrong  with  our  trade  poUcy.  I  protest 
this  Government's  action— or  Its  Inac- 
tion—in  failing  to  bring  these  policies  up 
to  date.  I  call  upon  our  Governments— 
the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Secretary  of  SUte,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  and  the  Congress  It- 
self  to  reexamine  our  trade  policy  and 

explore  the  possibilities  of  expanding 
foreign  trade  in  food  products  in  the 
Soviet  sphere. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  news  article  entitled  "Can- 
ada Planning  To  Sell  Rvissla  $500  Mil- 
Uon  Worth  of  Wheat,"  written  by  Philip 
Shabecoff  and  published  in  the  New  York 
Times,  September  14,  1963,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
article  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Canada  Planking  To  Sill  Russia  $500 

MnxiON  Worth  or  Wheat 

(By  Philip  Shabecoff) 

The  Canadian  Government  Is  expected  to 

annoxxnce  today  or  tomorrow  a  wheat  sale  to 

the  Soviet  Union  that  may  run  a«  high  as 

250  to  300  mUUon  bushels,  trade  sources  here 

said  yesterday. 

These  sources  said  this  would  be  the  larg- 
est single  wheat  sale  ever  transacted.  Its 
value  would  b«  at  least  $500  million. 

Earlier  yesterday,  the  Canadian  Wheat 
Board  acted  to  suspend  all  operations  in 
oversea  sales  of  wheat  after  October  20, 
Indicating  that  a  maaslve  sale  would  be 
forthcoming. 

Exporters  here  said  that  Russia,  normally 
an  exporter  of  wheat,  was  being  forced  to 
import  wheat  thU  year  because  of  a  severe 
crop  failure  caused  by  drought. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  denied  any  extensive 
crop  failure.  However,  It  had  already  pur- 
chased 1  million  tons  of  wheat  from  Australia 


belore  It  opened  negotiations  with  the  Cana- 
dian Government. 

One  trade  observer  said  yesterday  that 
•at  this  point  Russia  will  take  wheat  from 
any  place  she  can  get  it.  Including  the  United 

The  Soviet  Union  reportedly  has  already 
chartered  ships  to  carry  wheat  from  both 
Canadian  coasts  starting  in  October.  Tramp 
steamer  rates  have  been  rising  in  expecta- 
tion of  heavy  shipments. 

Earlier  this  summer  Canada  completed  a 
187-milllon-bushel  sale  to  Conununlst  China 
for  delivery  over  the  next  3  yecu-s.  Canada 
also  has  contracted  for  heavy  exporU  to  Po- 
land. The  total  Canadian  wheat  crop  for 
1963  has  been  estimated  at  about  700  mUllon 
bushels. 

The  head  of  the  International  department 
of  a  leading  wheat  exporting  concern  asserted 
that  the  huge  Russian  wheat  purchases 
coupled  with  the  poor  Western  European 
wheat  crop  this  year  add  up  to  "a  funda- 
mental change  In  the  world  wheat  sltuaUon 
this  year."  He  said  the  wheat  requirements 
of  normally  exporting  areas  would  create 
"tremendous  opportunities  for  North  Ameri- 
can wheat." 

"Two  weeks  ago  American  wheat  was  a 
dead  Issue."  the  executive  said.  "Today  it  Is 
a  red-hot  Item." 

Grain  futures  traded  In  Chicago  have  made 
substantial  gains  In  the  last  week. 

Walter  C.  Klein,  president  of  the  Bunge 
Corp..  an  International  export  grain  concern, 
said  last  night  that  'In  o\ir  opinion  the  ulti- 
mate Implications  of  the  large  unexpected 
demand  for  wheat  behUid  the  Iron  Curtain 
will  be  very  favorable  In  terms  of  reducing 
the  free  world's  burdensome  wheat,  surplus — 
Including  that  of  the  United  States.  This 
coming,  by  coincidence,  at  a  time  when 
Western  Europe  Is  In  trouble  with  their  own 
wheat  crop  will  enable  the  United  States  to 
sell  to  the  Western  World  quantities  not 
visualized  Just  a  few  weeks  ago." 

Most  of  the  major  wheat  exporting  com- 
panies contacted  last  night  expressed  a 
strong  interest  In  selling  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
However,  they  consider  the  attitude  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  toward  such  sales 
as  problematical. 

Under  the  US.  export  control  program, 
such  sales  must  be  made  under  a  Govern- 
ment license.  This  license  has  been  very 
difficult  to  obtain  In  the  past. 

One  trade  official  speculated  that  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Freeman  may  have 
discussed  sales  of  American  wheat  when  he 
met  with  Premier  Khrushchev  on  his  recent 
trip  to  Russia. 

Reports  from  Washington,  however,  indi- 
cated yesterday  that  Secretary  Freeman  did 
not  talk  about  American  wheat  sales  while  In 
Russia. 
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Mr.  PELL  subsequently  said:  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  wish  to  add  my  word  of  support 
for  the  thoughts  expressed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  concerning  the  sale 
of  grain  to  Russia. 


DREW  PEARSON  AND  THE  COMMU- 
NIST LINE 

As  in  legislation  session. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  ii 
there  Is  one  thing  for  which  I  have  a  dis- 
tinct distaste  it  is  reading  Drew  Pearson  s 
column.  The  principal  reason  why  I  do 
not  waste  time  reading  it  is  that  I  have 
never  come  to  appreciate  fiction  over 
fact,  and  as  is  generally  recognized.  Mr 
Pearson  and  his  associate.  Jack  Ander- 
son, deal  predominately  In  fiction  and 
twisted  facts  rather  than  facts  and  truth. 

Some  who  read  Mr.  Pearson's  column 
on  the  funny  page  In  the  Washington 
Post  do  call  various  of  his  columns  to  my 


attention,  especially  when  they  parrot 
the  Khrushchev  line,  as  many  of  Mr. 
Pearson's  columns  do.  In  a  recent  series 
of  *■  columns,  written  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  Communist  satellite  countries, 
and  from  Turkey,  Mr.  Pearson  has  again 
shown  himself  to  be  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
"Goebbels."  This  may  be  a  harsh  state- 
ment to  make,  Mr.  President,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  a  perusal  of  these  columns  will 
convince  any  objective  reader  that  the 
"Communist  line"  on  the  wonderful  life 
under  communism,  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
fervent  desire  for  peace,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  accommodation  with  commu- 
nism constitutes  the  major  thrust  of 
these  columns. 

Even  Mr.  Pearson  recalls  in  one  of 
these  columns  that  on  an  earlier  visit  by 
him  with  Mr.  Khrushchev,  at  his  Black 
Sea  resort  in  1960.  he  reported  back  to 
America  that  we  in  this  country  had  a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  make  peace 
with  his  friend,  Mr.  Khrushchev.  Mr. 
Pearson  contends  that  the  projwsed  test 
ban  treaty  confirms  his  earlier  position, 
but  he  overlooks  the  intervening  acts  of 
perfidy  by  Mr.  Khrushchev — in  Berlin. 
Cuba,  and  southeast  Asia — as  he  usually 
does. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  Pearson  columns 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks : 

"Soviet  To  Reduce  Arms,  K.  Says," 
August  21,  1963. 

"K.  Stresses  Question  of  Germany," 
Augiist  22,  1963. 

"Leave  the  Chinese  to  Us,  K.  Says," 
August  23,  1963. 

•'  Socialist  Life'  Keeps  K.  Young,"  Au- 
gust 24,  1963. 

"Record  Cited  In  Support  of  Russian 
Regard  for  Treaties,"  August  31,  1963. 

"Farm  Cooperatives  Succeed  In  Ru- 
mania, September  2,  1963. 

"Rumania  Is  Opposed  by  State  De- 
partment," September  4,  1963. 

"History  Links  Arms  Races  to  War." 
September  7,  1961. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1  to  8.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  vindictive  column  against  three  U.S. 
Senators  written  by  Mr.  Pearson  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  entitled  "Will  J.  F.  K.  Keep 
Turning  His  Cheek?"  The  column  is 
typical  of  Mr.  Pearson's  warped  reason- 
ing that  all  U.S.  Senators  should  be  sus- 
ceptible to  being  bought  off  by  adminis- 
tration favors  and  attentions,  and  that 
they  are  Ingrates  if  they  do  not  feel  so 
bound,  even  though  their  integrity  may 
not  permit  them  to  subscribe  to  Mr. 
Pearson's  dubious  code.  I  am  confident 
that  Members  of  this  body  will  resent 
Mr.  Pearson's  insinuation  that  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  ,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 
and  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  could  be 
bought  off  by  what  he  reports  to  have 
been  administration  efforts  to  influence 
their  actions  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  am  also  sxire,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  likewise  take 
offense  at  Mr.  Pearson's  statement  over 


station  WTOP-TV  yesterday  to  the  effect 
that  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Stennis]  are  standing  against 
the  test  ban  treaty  for  "purely  political 
reasons." 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  by  paying 
these  questionable  tributes  to  Mr.  Pear- 
son that  I  will  probably  soon  be  making 
headlines  on  both  the  funny  and  editorial 
pages  of  the  Washington  Post.  Never- 
theless, Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  too 
little  attention  is  devoted  to  exp>oslng 
this  "great  exposer,"  and  his  journalistic 
leprosy. 

Exhibit  1 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  21,  1963] 

SoTirr  To  Reduck  Arms,  K.  Sats 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Gagra.  U.S5JI. — Premier  Nlklta  Khru- 
shchev has  Informed  me.  In  the  flrst  exclusive 
Interview  he  has  given  since  the  test  ban 
treaty,  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  proceed 
with  arms  reduction  whether  the  United 
States  reduces  or  not. 

"In  the  field  of  economics  we  will  compete 
with  you.  but  we  won't  compete  with  you  on 
war  preparation,"  he  said. 

The  interview  took  place  near  the  dark 
blue  water  of  the  Black  Sea  beside  Khru- 
shchev's beautiful  swimming  pool — which  he 
demonstrated  to  Agnes  Meyer,  who  partici- 
pated In  the  Interview.  The  Communist 
leader  was  very  frank  and  friendly  and  care- 
ful to  say  nothing  that  might  upset  the  new 
era  of  better  understanding  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia.  He  also  discussed 
Berlin,  a  possible  summit  meeting,  the  late 
Pope  John,  and  prevention  of  sxirprtse  attack. 

His  statement  on  unilateral  disarmament 
came  after  I  recalled  a  previously  published 
admonition  by  President  Kennedy  to  Air 
Force  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay  that  generals  did 
not  need  the  capacity  to  destroy  Russian 
cities  several  thousand  times. 

"General  LeMay  knows  full  well  his  capa- 
city for  overkill,"  replied  Khrushchev,  using 
Pentagon  parlance.  "But  he's  under  pres- 
sxire  from  the  arms  monopolies,  which  are 
trying  to  get  as  many  war  orders  as  possible. 

"Elegardless  of  whether  the  United  States 
stops  Increasing  Its  arms  budget  or  not  we 
are  going  to  stop  Increasing  ours  because  we 
have  enough  of  all  these  things.  Tou  have  a 
lot  of  dollars  and  you  can  go  on  spending  but 
we  will  not  do  that.  In  the  economic  field 
we  win  compete  with  you,  but  we  won't 
compete   with    you   in  war   preparation. 

ASMS    RACX     ABSURO 

"I  believe  President  Kennedy  said  the 
United  States  could  destroy  the  Soviet  Union 
several  times;  I  can't  remember  how  many 
times.  He  also  said  the  Soviet  Union  could 
destroy  the  United  States  several  times. 
Now.  Isn't  this  convincing  proof  that  the 
arms  race  Is  absurd? 

"Even  without  an  agreement  with  the 
United  States,  we  are  not  going  to  spend  all 
this  money  on  arms.  For  1964.  we  will  have 
an  arms  budget  at  the  same  level  of  1963  or 
even  less,  and  In  1965  we  will  probably  re- 
duce allocations  for  the  military  even  {urther. 

"I  will  tell  you  about  an  episode  which 
occurred  abou^  2  years  ago  when  we  were  dis- 
cussing the  reduction  of  arms.  This  was  a 
discussion  inside  our  own  Ooyernment. 
Some  said  It  was  better  to  link  arms  re- 
duction with  the  disarmament  talks  in 
Geneva,  but  we  finally  told  our  people  It 
was  better  to  handle  it  unilaterally  because 
If  we  tied  arms  reduction  to  the  talks  at 
Geneva,  we  would  never  get  anywhere. 

"This  is  what  happened.  The  (3eneva 
talks  are  still  going  on  but  we've  reduced 
arms  unilaterally.  We've  saved  fantastic 
funds  and  our  firepower  is  not  weaker.  It 
Is  greater. 


"The  military."  Khrushchev  concluded, 
"sometimes  dont  know  when  to  stop." 

The  above  appears  to  confirm  reports  that 
Khrushchev  was  having  arguments  with 
Red  army  leaders.  He  gave  me  a  hint  of  this 
when  he  told  me  2  years  ago  that  military 
leaders  wanted  to  resume  nuclear  testing. 
It  was  also  reported  after  the  Cuban  crisis 
that  It  was  the  Red  army  which  Insisted  on 
placing  missiles  in  Cuba. 

CAN'T   T7NDXXSTAND    J.   T.    K. 

Khrushchev  was  In  an  entirely  different 
mood  than  when  he  talked  beside  the  same 
swimming  pool  2  years  ago.  That  was  right 
after  his  abortive  talk  with  Mr.  Kennedy  In 
Vienna,  when  he  was  greatly  concerned  over 
Mr.  Kennedy  dispatching  additional  U.S. 
troops  to  West  Germany  and  his  Increased 
budget  for  long-range  bombers. 

At  that  time  Klirushchev  had  told  me,  "I 
cant  understand  yoiir  young  Mr.  Kennedy. 
He  has  increased  his  military  budget  twice 
since  he  came  Into  office.  However,  for  every 
American  soldier  he  sends  to  West  Germany, 
we  can  send  two  to  East  Germany,  for  we 
are  closer  than  you." 

This  time,  however.  Nlklta  Sergeevlch.  as 
he  Is  affectionately  called  by  the  Russian 
people,  was  far  more  friendly  to  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. When  I  asked  him  about  the  possi- 
bility of  inviting  Mr.  Kennedy  to  Moscow 
he  Indicated  this  was  up  to  Mr.  Kennedy. 

"I  don't  think  I  can  give  you  a  direct 
reply."  he  said.  "There  is  another  party 
which  should  be  asked  first." 

Regarding  a  summit  meeting,  he  con- 
tinued, "I  never  object  to  one  provided  the 
intentions    of    the    participants    are    good." 

I  shaU  report  Thursday  on  Khrushchev's 
views  on  Berlin  and  steps  for  increasing 
better  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia. 


ExHisrr  2 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  22,  1963] 

K.  Stresses  Quzstton  or  Gesmant 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Gagra,   U5.SJI. — The    last   time    I    inter- 
viewed  Khr\ishchev   on   the   shores   of   the 
Black  Sea.  the  Berlin  crisis  was  at  Its  peak     t»^ 
and  he  gave  his  Ideas  on  the  Berlin  problem      *" 
with  considerable  vigor. 

This  time  he  was  more  sympathetic. 
though  still  emphatic  that  the  German 
question  was  the  key  to  European  peace. 

"The  German  question  is  like  a  case  of 
appendicitis,"  he  said.  "Everyone  under- 
stands it's  harmful  but  the  patient  doesn't 
want  to  be  operated  on,  so  he  walks  around 
and  aggravates  his  disease. 

"Everyone  wants  a  settlement  on  the  Ger- 
man question.  It  would  Improve  relations 
not  only  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  all  countries.  I  am  sxire 
this  is  the  wish  of  President  Kennedy. 

"It  would  seem  quite  reasonable  to  let  the 
people  of  West  Berlin,"  he  repUed,  "a  peace 
they  wish,  but  along  comes  Adenauer  and 
objects.  He  then  starts  bargaining  between 
Kennedy  and  De  OauUe  and  Berlin  becomes 
a  pawn. 

"However.  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  we 
should  have  war.  Why  should  we  go  to  war 
over  Adenauer's  claims?" 

When  I  asked  Khrushchev  for  his  present 
Ideas  of  settling  Berlin,  he  replied.  "A  pwace 
treaty  should  be  signed  between  the  two 
German  states.  One  goes  toward  capitalism 
and  the  other  goes  forward  to  socialism. 
But  we  must  let  them  work  out  their  future. 
We  must  sign  a  treaty  guaranteeing  routes 
of  access  and  guaranteeing  noninterference 
in  their  Internal  affairs.  We  must  give  West 
Berlin  a  chance  to  develop  the  way  it  wants. 

"This  win  be  a  reasonable  solution.  It 
would  not  infringe  on  either  of  the  two 
states,  but  would  give  them  a  chance  to  de- 
velop as  they  wish.     We  want  Germany  to 
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become  a  SocUUat  sUt*.  You  want  Ger- 
many to  become  a  capitalist  state.  ThJs  can- 
not be  arranged  around  a  round  Uble.  I 
dldnt  understand  the  translation  of  this  and 
asked  for  an  explanation. 

A   TABL*    or    ANT    SHAPE 

"You  got  me  wrong,"  explained  Mr.  K.  "I 
was  ironic  about  the  round  table.  The  shape 
of  the  table  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It 
will  not  help  us  to  talk  at  a  table  of  any 
ahape.  No  side  wUl  yield,  so  the  only  solu- 
tion Is  to  sign  a  peac»  treaty  and  let  Ger- 
many work  out  Its  own  solution." 

•Would  this  mean  that  Bonn  would  give 
up  Its  demand  for  reunification?"  asked 
Agnes  Meyer,  who  participated  in  the  Inter- 

view 

•Yes  this  is  so."  replied  Khrushchev,  "but 
there  again  In  a  peace  treaty  we  can  meet 
the  national  wishes  of  the  people  and  toere 
can  be  unification  of  the  two  German  states 
provided  there  Is  agreement  between  the 
two  German  governments. 

"On  what  basis  wlU  they  agree?'  Khru- 
shchev aske*  .  then  answered  his  own  quw- 
tlon-  "Mayb.  capitalistic,  maybe  socialistic. 
It  Is  up  to  th«m  to  discuss  and  decide." 

I  asked  him  whether  he  and  Dean  Rusk 
made  any  progress  In  settling  these  matters. 
"No  "  he  replied.  "We've  only  exchanged 
views  We  decided  not  to  bring  up  this 
question  now.  not  unUl  the  test-ban  treaty 
has  been  disposed  of.  Then  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  other  questions.  We  also  decided  to 
pay  some  attention  to  the  nonaggresslon  pact 
between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  na- 
tions, but  we  didn't  decide  anything  ^except 
to  come  back  and  discuss  It  all  later." 

GZXMAN  QTJXSTTOM  n«ST 

I  asked  whether  there  was  any  priority 
regarding  which  subject  should  be  discussed 
first  Mr.  K.  replied.  "These  matters  are  not 
linked  In  any  way.  Of  course.  It  would  be 
more  desirable  to  discuss  the  German  ques- 
tion first  because  It  U  a  major  one.  Dis- 
cussion on  a  nonaggresslon  pact  U  easier. 
It  is  a  moral  matter  " 

I  recall  a  conversation  with  Mayor  Willy 
Brandt  In  West  Berlin  last  year  In  which 
he  advocated  putting  part  of  the  United 
Nations  in  West  Berlin. 

"1  have  said  we  favor  the  deployment  or 
part  of  the  DJI.  In  Berlin."  Khrushchev  ob- 
served, "but  that  does  not  mean  there  wlU 
be  no  control  at  the  border  dividing  Berlin. 
All  states  have  their  borders  and  guard  them 
and  It  Is  time  for  the  West  to  get  used  to 
that  fact.  East  Germany  will  guard  Its  bor- 
der." . 

When  I  asked  Khrushchev  about  reports 
that  he  might  visit  Pope  Paul,  he  left  the 
door  open  with  this  reply. 

"Replying  in  offlce-Uke  language.  I  may 
state  that  so  far  my  plans  do  not  Include 
such  a  visit."  Then  he  went  on  to  say, 
"The  late  Pope  John  was  a  man  of  whom 
it  might  be  said  "He  felt  the  pulse  of  the 
time.'  He  was  much  wiser  than  his  prede- 
cessor He  understood  the  times  we  live  In." 
Khrushchev  dlscxissed  the  question  of 
mutual  trust  and.  briefly.  Red  China,  as  will 
be  reported  on  Friday. 

Exhibit  3 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Aug.  23.  19631 

LXAVX  THE  Chinisk  TO  TJs,   K.  Sats 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

^    GAoaA,     U.35JI.— Chairman     Khrushchev 

was  extremely  frank  when  I  interviewed  him 

on  the  shore  of  the  Black  Se^  except  on  one 

point Red  China.     Here  he  was  humorous 

but  cagey.  ^  ^^ 

I  opened  the  subject  by  asking  whether 
China,  now  out  from  under  the  wing  of  the 
Soviet,  might  cavise  world  trouble. 

"Now  you  are  trying  to  make  me  ^>eak 
for  the  Chinese."  Khrushchev  replied.  "1  am 
not  instructed  to  speak  for  the  Chinese  but 
If  I  an*  to  express  my  own  personal  view. 
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I Idont  expect  they  wUl  start  anything.  The 
Ohlnesc  believe  In  peace  and  coexistence. 
They  are  saying  so  and  we  believe  them." 

Agnee  Meyer,  who  participated  in  the 
Interview,  then  asked  whether  the  growing 
tM*t  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  would  help  prevent  the  Chl- 
niese  from  causing  trouble. 

Khriishchev  replied.  "I  should  say  the 
Chinese  people  and  Government  want  peace, 
dut  of  course  better  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U5B.R.  will  better 
atabllze  the  world  situation.  I  don't  mean 
»n  American-Soviet  undersUndlng  at  the 
^pense  of  a  third  party,  but  one  from  which 
HU  nations  would  gain." 

"But."  I  asked  Khrushchev,  "wasn't  one  of 
tthe  quarrels  between  China  and  the  Soviet 
toe  fact  that  China  did  not  believe  in  oo- 
Jxlstence?" 

"Let  us  agree  on  one  thing,"  Mr.  K.  shot 
back,  "put  the  responsibility  for  negotiating 
Urith  China  on  our  shoulders,  not  on  yours." 

That  ended  that. 

IMPROVING    MUTUAL   TRUST 

i  When  I  Interviewed  Khrxishchev  2  years 
Ikgo.  we  discussed  the  difficulty  of  getting 
tetter  United  States-Soviet  relations  unless 
there  was  more  mutual  trust.  This  brought 
^  lot  of  criticism  from  rlghtwlngers  In  the 
tTnlted  States,  who  asserted  that  mutual 
trust  was  Impossible,  but  I  am  still  con- 
vinced It  Is  the  most  Important  problem 
facing  the  two  countries  and  I  asked  Khru- 
Bhchev  how  we  could  Improve  mutual  trust. 
iHe  enumerated  the  following  points: 

"The  major  question  Is  disarmament,  but 
It  Is  difficult  to  approach  now,  so  we  should 
take  up  some  other  matters  first.  The  test 
ban  treaty,  while  not  complete,  has  settled 
the  heart  of  the  problem— the  poisoning  of 
I  the  atmosphere. 

I  "The  second  Is  a  nonaggresslon  pact. 
I  "The  third  Is  the  German  question.  If  we 
solve  It.  It  will  clear  the  atmosphere  right 
away.  Then  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  talk 
about  a  reduction  In  armed  forces  In  Ger- 
many. This  Is  a  matter  on  which  I  believe 
I  we  can  agree. 

I      "Then  there  Is  the  freezing  of  budgets  to 
stop  the  arms  race. 

"Finally,  we  believe  It  Is  possible  to  pre- 
clude   a    surprise    attack.     What    does    this 
i  mean?     It    means    that    we    would    deploy 
j  control    groups    on    the    territory    of    each 
I  Bide — at  major   railway  Junctions,  airports, 
and  seaports.     The  groups  would  see  to  it 
that  there  was  no  movement  of  troops  for 
1  surprise  attack  and  this  In  turn  would  lead 
I  to  greater  confidence. 

"After  that  we  could  raise  the  question  of 
withdrawing   troops    back   to   their    original 
,  frontiers,  which  In  turn  could  lead  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  general  disarmament." 

INSPKmON   QtTXSTION 

"What  is  the  difference  between  Inspec- 
tion to  prevent  a  surprise  attack  and  Inspec- 
tion to  check  on  underground  nuclear 
tests?"  I  asked. 

"The  difference,"  Khrushchev  replied,  "Is 
that  Inspectors  for  underground  tests  would 
cover  great  areas  while  Inspectors  for  a 
surprise  attack  would  be  stationed  at  key 
places  to  see  whether  troops  are  moved. 
They  would  not  roam  around  the  country 
because  If  they  left  their  specific  observation 
posts,  troops  might  move  while  they  were 
away." 

Khrushchev  also  talked  brlefiy  but  posi- 
tively about  the  problem  of  convincing  peo- 
ple of  the  need  for  trust:  "To  convince  peo- 
ple. It  Is  sometimes  necessary  to  ask  who  Is 
doing  the  convincing — and,  do  they  want  to 
be  convinced?  Do  they  realize  that  In  the 
next  war  the  rich  and  the  poor  will  require 
the  same  coffin?" 

My  personal  conclusions  regarding  Khru- 
shchev's current  outlook  on  life  war  and  the 
United  States  will  be  reported  In  an  early 
column. 


Exhibit  4 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  24.  1963] 
SociAUST  Lirx  Kexps  K.  Youno 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 
Gaora.   U.85il.— This  Interview  with  So- 
viet  Premier   Nlklta   Khrushchev   was   more 
hxirrled  than  the  last  because  he  was  leaving 
for  Yugoslavia. 

"Because  of  this."  he  said.  "I  can't  Invite 
you  to  go  swimming.  The  last  time  you  were 
here.  I  remember  that  you  swam  like  a  seal 
while  I  wore  a  rubber  tube.  I  couldn't  keep 
up  with  you." 

However.  Khrushchev  showed  \is  his  beau- 
tiful tiled  pool.  75  feet  long  with  a  glass 
partition  which,  at  the  push  of  an  electric 
button,  slides  out  to  enclose  the  pool  from 
cold  air.  It  was  anything  but  cold  on  this 
sunny  Georgian  afternoon,  and  Khrushchev 
wore  a  loose  Ukrainian  shirt  embroidered  In 
blue  at  the  collar,  without  a  necktie. 

Four  of  his  grandchildren  played  on  the 
beach  below.  Children  grow  fast  and  in  2 
years  It  seemed  as  If  they  had  shot  up  like 
beanstalks.  Two  years  before,  Khrushchev 
had  complained  that  his  doctor  was  making 
the  children  capitalistic  by  bribing  them 
with  candy.  This  year  they  looked  too  old 
to  be  bribed. 

Down  the  coast  half  a  mile.  Khrushchev 
pointed  to  the  spot  where  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment U  building  a  rest  house  for  5,000  people. 
He  didn't  seem  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
it  will  destroy  his  privacy. 

Khrushchev,  now  69,  talked  last  spring 
about  retiring  but  outwardly  he  had  not 
changed  In  the  2  years  since  I  saw  him.  HU 
hands  looked  young,  his  girth  about  the 
same  There  were  no  wrinkles  in  his  face, 
although  he  did  look  tired  around  the  eyes 
When  I  asked  how  he  kept  looking  so 
young,  he  replied,  "It  is  the  good  Socialist 
life  I  lead." 

THE    RED-BOSS    LOOK 

You  can't  help  noting  a  resemblance  be- 
tween Khrushchev  and  other  Socialist  lead- 
ers In  this  part  of  the  world.  I  have  now 
interviewed  Uto  of  Yugoslavia,  Zhlvkov  of 
Bulgaria  and  Oheorghlu-DeJ  of  Rumania. 
All  came  up  through  the  ranks  of  trade 
unions.  All  suffered  arrest  and  torture  In 
prison  and  wounds  In  war.  All  are  rotund 
today  and  enjoy  good  food.  All  are  genial, 
outgiving  and  wisecracking,  and  seem  friend- 
ly toward  the  United  States.  So  I  asked 
Khrushchev  whether  he  had  been  training 
other  leaders  to  act  like  him. 

"It  U  the  life  of  socialism  and  the  people 
who  trained  In  it."  he  replied. 

We  discussed  some  Soviet  peas  he  had  sent 
me  which  had  an  excellent  production  record 
in  Russia  and  did  well  when  I  planted  them 
In  Maryland. 

I  told  Khrushchev  of  the  comment  oi 
Madam  Dobrynln.  wife  of  the  Soviet  Am- 
bassador, when  she  Inspected  the  Soviet  peas 
I  planted  alongside  some  American  peas. 

"The  Soviet  peas  are  higher  than  the 
American  peas."  she  said,  "but  the  American 
peas  have  more  pods  on  them.  Perhaps  the 
two  should  get  together." 

I  told  my  farm  manager  to  harvest  the 
peas  separately,  and  I  told  Khrushchev  what 
the  farm  manager  said:  "The  bees  will  not 
let  you  do  that  for  more  than  one  season. 
They  win  mix  up  the  Soviet  and  American 
peas  and  that  will  be  coexistence." 

"Maybe  we  should  learn  from  the  bees." 
said  Khrushchev. 
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TUNES    IN    VOA 

As  we  drove  back  from  Khrushchev's  sum- 
mer place  along  a  cypress-lined  road  along 
the  Black  Sea.  we  stopped  brlefiy  at  the 
little  town  of  Gagra,  where  almost  Immedi- 
ately our  car  was  surrounded  by  a  hundred 
curious,  friendly  Russians,  many  speaking 
English,  all  asking  about  the  United  States. 

As  the  car  waited,  an  InteresUng  thing 
happened.     Khrushchev's   chauffeur    turned 


on  the  radio  in  Khrushchev's  own  car  and 
listened  to  the  Voice  of  America.  A  few 
months  ago  It  wouldn't  have  happened  but 
It's  happening  now  all  over  the  Socialist 
world.  And  when  it  came  to  cabling  these 
columns,  the  telegraph  operators  said  they 
would  be  glad  to  send  twice  as  many  if  it 
would  help  the  cause  of  peace. 

Two  years  ago  I  reported  after  seeing  Khru- 
shchev that  he  was  a  potential  friend  of  the 
tlnlted  States  and  sincerely  wanted  peace. 
I  was  criticized  unmercifully  by  some  i>eople 
for  saying  this  and  I  was  called  everything 
from  a  sucker  to  a  fellow  traveler. 

But  more  than  ever  I  am  convinced  I  was 
right.  Furthermore,  I  am  also  convinced 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  Russian  people 
are  devoutly,  almost  fanatically,  for  peace. 

EXHTBTT    6 

(From  the  Washington  Poet,  Aug.  31,  1963] 
Record  Ctted  in  Support  or  Russian  Rxgaro 
roR  Treaties 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 
En  Routk  Through  thi  Aroean. — Wher- 
ever you  go  In  this  part  of  world  you  see  the 
remnants  of  war.  In  Salonika,  were  once 
miles  and  miles  of  munitions  dumps  for  the 
Allied  armies  in  1918.  On  the  Island  of  Lem- 
nos,  near  the  Turkish  coast,  the  British  Fleet 
concentrated  for  the  attack  on  GalllpoU;  and 
along  the  Dardanelles  you  can  see  the  acres 
and  acres  of  white  tombstones  where  thou- 
sands of  Australian  and  New  Zealand  troops 
lost  their  lives  In  the  Oalllpoll  campaign 
which  was  Churchill's  greatest  error. 

And  beyond  the  Dardanelles  lies  the  Bos- 
porus and  the  gateway  to  the  Black  Sea  over 
which  scores  of  wars  have  been  fought  dur- 
ing the  centiu-les. 

Those  were,  however,  old-fashioned  wars 
in  #hlch  cavalry  charged  and  men  fought 
liand  to  hand.  They  were  nothing  like  mod- 
em atomic  war. 

Cruising  through  this  war-marked  area 
makes  you  not  only  recall  the  past  wars  but 
think  about  the  future  war  which  President 
Kennedy  seeks  to  prevent,  and  his  first  step 
in  that  direction. 

Looking  at  the  situation  from  the  vantage 
point  of  distance.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
problem  boils  down  to  whether  or  not  you  can 
trust  Russia  to  keep  an  agreement.  The 
quick  and  easy  thing  to  say,  when  I  left 
Washington,  was  that  you  couldn't  trust 
Russia  around  the  comer. 

However,  as  Al  Smith  used  to  say,  let's 
look  at  the  record. 

During  the  Stalin  regime  I  wotildn't  have 
given  2  cents  for  Russia's  word  on  any- 
thing. But  I  think,  to  be  fair,  you  have  to 
look  at  the  record  of  the  past  10  years  under 
Stalin's  successors,  men  who  have  denounced 
Stalin  and  removed  his  body  from  the  place 
of  honor  In  the  Kremlin. 

The  Korean  war  and  the  Berlin  blockade 
took  place  while  Stalin  was  still  in  power. 
Since  his  death  In  1953,  the  United  States 
signed  a  treaty  with  Russia  in  1965  to  take 
the  troops  of  both  sides  out  of  Austria,  and 
both  sides  have  scrupulously  complied  with 
the  treaty. 

The  United  States  and  Russia  have  also 
signed  a  treaty  regarding  the  Antarctic, 
agreeing  to  Inspection  in  that  area,  and  to 
use  the  Antarctic  for  international  research. 
This  has  worked  so  well  that  Russian  scien- 
tists have  been  Invited  to  use  American  ob- 
servation posts. 

You  frequently  hear  Russia  accused  of  vio- 
lating the  Berlin  agreement  in  regard  to  ac- 
cess by  American  troops,  the  construction 
of  the  Berlin  wall,  etc. 

However,  no  less  an  authority  than  Harry 
Truman,  when  President  of  the  United 
States,  stated  that  there  was  no  agreement 
with  the  Russians  over  Berlin  and  that  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower  had  forgotten  to  work  one 


out.  Oen.  Lucius  Clay,  a  commander  under 
Elsenhower,  has  taken  the  blame  for  this 
in  his  book. 

No  matter  who  is  to  blame,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  we  have  no  treaty  or  agreement 
regarding  Berlin  dating  from  the  war.  After 
the  Berlin  blockade  In  1949,  we  did  sign  an 
agreement  vrlth  the  Russians  guaranteeing 
Western  land,  water,  and  rail  transportation 
access  to  Berlin,  and  this  has  been  kept. 

Furthermore,  there  has  been  a  military 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia  that  each  side  may  station  military 
observers  behind  the  other's  lines  to  ascer- 
tain whether  troops  are  being  mobilized. 
This  has  been  carried  out  to  the  letter 
that  dxirlng  the  Cuban  crisis  U.S.  helicopters 
were  over  East  Germany  watching  to  see 
whether  the  Red  Army  was  mobilizing.  It 
was  not. 

The  Cuban  crisis  saw  the  most  hastily 
improvised  tigreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia — and  the  most  Important. 
It  rested  solely  on  notes  exchanged  between 
Khrushchev  and  Kennedy  that  Russia  would 
remove  its  missiles,  to  be  followed  by  on-site 
inspection. 

The  Inspection  was  thwarted  by  the  ir- 
reconcilable Fidel  Castro,  but  we  know  that 
Anastas  Mlkoyan  remained  in  Havana  for 
weeks  arguing  with  Castro,  even  through  the 
death  of  his  wife.  The  State  Department 
is  satisfied  with  Rtissia's  good  faith.  Later, 
inspection  was  permitted  on  the  high  seas, 
and  dally  U-2  inspection  over  Cuba  has 
convinced  the  Pentagon  that  no  missiles  re- 
main In  Cuba. 

Russian  troops,  which  man  antiaircraft 
rockets,  have  not  fired  a  shot  at  our  U-2 
planes  since  October. 

Going  back  to  the  oldest  treaty  we  have 
with  Russia,  for  the  protection  of  Prlbilof 
seals  in  the  Bering  Sea,  the  former  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Oscar  Chapman,  has  stated 
that  the  Russians  have  honored  this 
scrupulously. 

In  business  dealings  the  Russians  have 
the  reputation  of  being  tough  negotiators 
but  living  up  to  the  letter  of  a  contract 
once  it  is  signed.  In  scientific  operations, 
U.S.  scientists  have  never  caught  them  mak- 
ing a  misstatement. 

Some  commentators  have  accused  the 
Russians  of  violating  a  test  ban  treaty  in 
1961,  but  this  is  completely  erroneotis. 
There  never  has  been  a  test  ban  treaty  or 
agreement  until  the  Harrlman  treaty  Jxist 
signed.  Russia  voluntarily  stopped  testing 
and  we  followed  later,  but  there  was  no 
agreement. 

My  own  conclusion,  from  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  record,  Is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  a  tough  negotiator,  hut  keeps  its 
word  when  given. 

Exhibit  6 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  2,  1963] 

Farm  Coopikativks  Succexd  in  RtniANtA 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Brazov,  Rumania. — Jon  Oirceag  must  be  a 
very  patient  man.  He  manages  the  big  co- 
operative farm  at  Harman,  Just  outside 
Brazov,  where  760  families  work  on  6,000 
acres.  He  Is  elected  by  the  co-op  members 
and  he  has  held  that  Job  for  13  jrears. 

I  talked  to  him,  standing  outside  the  huge 
bam  where  100  cows  are  milked  at  a  time.  In 
a  field  nearby,  a  brandnew  red  tractor,  made 
in  Rumania,  was  plowing.  In  another  vast 
pasture,  1,000  cows  were  grazing. 

Glrceag  Is  a  quite,  unpretentious  m£m  of 
about  60,  dressed  In  a  business  suit,  not  the 
clothes  of  a  peasant.  I  asked  the  question 
that  has  always  Intrigued  me  about  a  Socialist 
co-op:  "Who  decides  what  crops  you  will 
plant?" 

"We  get  together  in  regular  meetings  and 
make  those  decisions.  Everyone  Is  entitled 
to  express  hit  opinion  and  in  the  end  we 


don't  have  much  trouble  working  out  the 
program." 

"How  do  you  admit  members  to  the  co- 
operative?" I  asked. 

"By  written  application,"  Glrceag  replied. 
"A  cooperative  Is  different  from  a  state  farm 
where  the  Government  owns  the  land  and 
employs  the  workers.  In  the  cooi>eratlve  the 
workers  contribute  land  or.  If  they  do  not 
have  land,  machinery  or  antmniii  or  their 
skill.  We  need  skilled  workers.  After  they 
have  applied  and  stated  what  they  can  con- 
tribute, we  hold  a  meeting  and  decide 
whether  to  let  him  Join." 

"What  does  a  member  get  in  the  way  of 
pay?" 

"He  gets  both  cash  and  kind,"  Oirceag 
explained.  "He  gets  1,000  lei  per  month  In 
cash  (about  $75) ,  plus  10  poxinds  of  potatoes, 
150  grams  of  sugar,  60  pounds  of  hay  for  his 
stock  per  month,  vegetables,  cheese  and  a 
garden  plot  of  aroiind  1  %  acres." 

The  farm  manager  went  on  to  explain 
that  a  member  of  the  co-op  was  permitted 
to  keep  his  own  cow  and  sheep,  with  food 
for  them.  He  works  around  10  hours  a  day 
in  the  summer  and  around  6  hours  a  day  In 
the  winter,  and  men  who  produce  more  or 
work  overtime  get  a  bonus. 

"What  happens  when  a  man  refuses  to 
work  or  loafs  on  the  Job?" 

"If  he  doesn't  work  he  doesn't  eat,"  was 
the  answer.  "He  can  be  expelled.  He 
wouldn't  be  expelled  Just  because  he  doesn't 
come  to  work.  But  If  he  continues  to  do 
so  or  causes  trouble  he  is  expelled.  We  try 
to  educate  our  people  to  the  advantages  of 
production.  When  they  see  others  getting  a 
lot,  they  work  harder." 

Glrceag  said  that  schools  were  located  on 
the  cooperative  and  that  schooling  for  8  years 
Is  compulsory  for  the  children  of  the  farmers. 
He  also  said  that  280  new  homes  had  been 
built  by  co-c^  members  in  the  past  3  years. 
They  are  owned  by  the  members,  and  can  be 
sold  or  rented  by  them. 

Asked  whether  the  cooi>erative  S3rstem  had 
been  able  to  Improve  production.  Glrceag 
said  that  the  Harman  Co-op  had  been  able  to 
Increase  the  production  of  wheat  In  the  past 
10-15  years  from  1,400  kilograms  per  acre 
to  3,000  per  acre,  and  that  milk  production 
had  increased  from  between  800  and  1.000 
liters  p>er  cow  annually  to  3,000  liters  per  cow. 
The  milking  barn  Is  a  huge  building  with 
old-fashioned  stanchions  and  has  not  profited 
from  the  new  milking  parlor  advances  made 
by  milking  pioneers  In  the  United  States 
whereby  a  herd  of  100  cows  can  be  milked 
by  1  man  In  around  2  hours. 

This  Rumanian  coo{>eratlve  had  plenty  of 
labor  and  was  not  Interested  In  conserving 
manpower.  For  Instance,  the  dairy  herd  of 
1,000  cows  was  pastured  in  a  field  without 
fences,  with  2  men  leading  the  herd  in  front 
and  2  bring  up  the  rear.  Less  than  50 
yards  away  was  a  field  of  green  com  with  no 
fences  around  it,  and  though  the  pasturage 
was  sparse  where  the  cows  were  grazing, 
they  made  no  effort  to  break  away  Into  the 
corn. 

"If  those  were  my  cows  they  would  be  In 
that  corn  in  6  minutes,"  I  told  one  of  the 
herdsmen. 

"These  are  Communist  cows,"  he  replied. 
"Yours  are  capitalistic.  Yours  are  acc\is- 
tomed  to  raiding  other  people's  property." 

In  general,  the  farm  cooperatives  of  Ru- 
mania seem  to  be  working.  Certainly  they 
have  been  more  successful  than  those  of 
Russia.  When  I  asked  a  Bucharest  official 
about  this,  he  pointed  out  that  they  had 
profited  from  Russian  mistakes  and,  among 
other  things,  were  giving  farmers  more  in- 
centive. 

Rumania  has  also  two  advantages  which 
he  did  not  mention  and  which  neither  Com- 
munists nor  capitalists  can  do  much  about 

rain  and  heat.  The  growing  season  Is  longer 
In  Rumania  and  it  also  gets  more  rain  than 
the  Soviet  Union. 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  4,  1»«8I 

Rttmaioa  la  OPPOWtD  bt  Stat*  Dn>Am«XNT 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

CONSTAKTA.   BUHAjnA.— If  W*  »»  tO  rollOW 

the  coexistence  poUcy  set  by  President 
Kennedy  we  have  to  know  the  countries  in 
the  Soviet  bloc,  and  to  that  end  I  went  to  see 
Gheorghe  Oheorghlu-DeJ.  chairman  of  the 
Rumanian  People's  Republic. 

Stern  plctxires  of  Oheorghlu-DeJ  stare 
down  from  all  Rumanian  Government  offices, 
but  when  I  met  him  on  the  terrace  of  hU 
iummer  place  looking  down  at  the  dark  blue 
waters  of  the  Black  Sea.  I  found  him  relaxed 
and  cordial. 

I  recaUed  meeting  him  In  New  York  in 
IMO  when  most  of  the  Ck)mm\mUt  leaders 
had  come  to  the  United  Nations.  There  had 
been  a  great  deal  of  newspaper  speculation 
at  that  time  as  to  what  the  top  Communist 
leaders  of  the  world  had  been  plotting  on 
the  SS  Baltic  as  they  steamed  across  the  At- 
lanUc  to  New  York.  This  week,  for  the  first 
time.  I  got  the  answer. 

"Bwrybody  was  seasick,"  laughed  Gheorg- 
hlu-De],  "everybody  except  the  captain. 
Khr\iahchev  and  me.  The  Baltic  was  a  9.000- 
ton  vessel  and  tossed  on  the  waves  like  a 
cork.  We  didn't  have  time  to  do  anything 
except  take  care  of  our  fellow  passengers. 

"Khnishchev  and  I  weren't  supposed  to 
drink,  but  we  finally  sneaked  a  drink  be- 
fore dinner.  There  were  three  doctors  on 
board  but  we  even  had  to  take  care  of  them. 
The  newspapers  thought  we  were  discussing 
top  strategy,  but  we  were  only  seasick." 

I  reminded  the  Rximanian  chairman  that 
when  I  had  Interviewed  him  In  New  York 
he  had  said,  apropos  of  the  difficulties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Rvissla:  "When 
the  big  bulla  are  fighting,  the  little  biills 
ahoiild  stay  away." 

Gheorghlu-DeJ  remembered  thU.  but  this 
time  he  commented:  "The  little  bulls  have  a 
duty  to  humanity,  and  when  they  all  pull 
together  they  can  be  a  force  In  the  world. 

"The  test  ban  treaty."  be  said.  "Is  a  great 
thing.  True,  It's  ooly  a  step,  but  It's  a  step 
which  should  energize  the  statesmen  to 
move  forward;  to  come  closer,  and  open  all 
roads  and  channels  for  peace. 

"We  bare  sent  our  congratulations  to 
President  Kennedy  (Ad  said  that  the  Ruma- 
nian people  approve  his  position.  I  believe 
he  win  Improve  the  strength  of  his  position  as 
a  restilt  of  signing  the  treaty  and  that  he  will 
win  out  over  his  critics. 

"1  also  believe  that  President  de  Gaulle 
wUl  ratify."  said  Oheorghlu-DeJ.  "The  spirit 
of  de  Gaulle  Is  not  the  spirit  of  the  Prench 
people.  They  want  a  test  ban  treaty,  and 
public  opinion  Is  strong." 

The  top  man  of  Rumania  went  on  to  talk 
enthuslaatlcsaiy  about  the  new  moves  for 
better  understanding  between  Washington 
and  Moscow  and.  among  other  things,  said 
that  the  peoples  of  the  East  and  West  must 
have  a  right  to  enjoy  happiness. 

"Our  definition  of  happiness."  he  said,  "is 
to  live  under  good  conditions,  not  to  trouble 
anyone,  not  to  be  troubled  by  anyone;  and 
be  a  friend  of  everyone." 

He  Indicated  that  Rumania  is  trying  to  fol- 
low such  a  course. 

Oheorghlu-DeJ  told  In  some  detail  about 
Rumania's  amazing  economic  growth,  but 
said  that,  like  other  countries,  Rumania  has 
a  problem  In  the  drift  to  the  cities.  The  city 
population  has  grown  about  eight  times  In 
comparison  with  the  rural  population,  while 
the  overaU  population  has  increased  about  1 
million  In  15  years. 

"We  have  birth  control  clinics  not  only  In 
the  cities  but  In  the  vlUages."  he  said.  "In 
the  old  days  there  were  laws  against  teaching 
birth  control,  but  not  today." 

Gheorghlu-DeJ  expressed  regret  over  lag- 
ging trade  relations  with  the  United  States. 


wUlch  he  attributed  to  a  State  Department 

^We  have  tried  to  buy  approximately  10 
factories  In  the  UnltwJ  States,"  hs  said,  "fac- 
totlea  for  manufacturing  fertlllier.  tires, 
plasties,  electronics,  rubber,  and  various  pe- 
trochemicals. But  the  StaU  Department  has 
satd  no." 

••We  bought  one  plant  from  the  Hydro- 
Cvbon  BeMarch  Corp..  which  sold  It  to  us 
d««>lte  State  Department  opposition.  The 
Staite  Department  then  barred  Hydro-Carbon 
frtan  doing  business  with  Eastern  European 
countries  for  6  years." 


KxKiBrT  8 

(^om   the  Washington  Post  Sept.  7.   19«3] 

HiSTOBT  Links  Asms  Racxs  to  Wa« 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Canakkau,    TcMtrr— I   am    writing    this 

frtjm    one   of    the    great   crossroads   erf    war. 

on   a  hill   across  the  Hellespont   stand   the 

remains  of  Troy   where   one  of   the   world's 

ntst  major  recorded  wars  was  fought  aroxmd 

IJOO   BC.     On   another   hill   are   rows   and 

rjws  of  white  tombstones  where  thousands 

o|  Australian  and  New  Zealand  troops  were 

burled    after    the    great    slaxighter    In    the 

Htottle  of  GalllpUo  as  late  as   1918. 

The  selge  of  Troy  lasted  10  years.  Gen. 
Ourtls  LeMay.  reported  to  be  skeptical  about 
ratification  of  the  test  ban  treaty,  has  said 
tjiat  the  next  war  wlU  last  only  30  days, 
alter  which  aU  the  major  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  Russia  wlU  be  a  pile  of  rubble. 

The  10-year  campaign  to  capture  Troy,  we 
i#e  told  by  the  poet  Homer,  was  fought  over 
the  affections  of  a  beautUul  woman;  though 
actually  It  was  to  win  control  over  this 
narrow  strip  of  water  which  connecU  the 
Mediterranean  with  the  Black  Sea  and  con- 
trols the  highway  between  AsU  and  Europe. 
Darltis  the  Persian  came  across  this  nar- 
flow  strip  of  water  in  4»0  B.C.  with  40.000 
laroops.  gathered  from  as  far  away  as  Ran- 
goon to  try  to  capture  Athens,  and  was 
iurned  back  In  the  Battle  of  Marathon  by 
inly  10.000  Greeks  who  had  developed  great 
moblUty— r\inning— as  their  chief  weapon. 
That  war  began  In  487  and  lasted  untU  490 
BC.  In  contrast  to  General  LeMay's  pro- 
jected 30-day  war. 

When  Xerxes,  son  of  Darius,  tried  to 
avenge  his  father's  defeat  In  480  B.C..  he 
developed  for  the  first  time  In  history  the 
pontoon  bridge,  thereby  taking  hU  troops 
across  the  Hellespont. 

And  in  408  B.C.,  when  the  Athenians  and 
the  Spartans  fought  It  out  for  control  of 
the  Greek  cities,  the  city  of  Thebes  devel- 
oped another  new  mUltary  tactic  the  por- 
cupine technique  of  spears  held  close 
together. 

So  continued  the  development  of  weapons. 


TINGID  WTTH  BLOOO 

In  1915  when  Winston  Churchill,  then 
British  Minister  of  War.  tried  to  hit  the 
•soft  underbelly"  of  the  Kaiser  at  OalllpoU, 
Ihand-to-hand  fighting  failed.  It  was  Turk- 
llsh  mines  in  the  Hellespont  that  blew  up 
British  and  Prench  warships  and  caused  the 
worst  Allied  defeat  of  World  War  I. 

The  Hellespont  and  the  Dcirdanelles  were 
strewn  with  the  rusting  wrecks  of  sunken 
ships  for  months  afterward  and  for  a  time 
their  deep  blue  waters  were  tinged  with 
blood. 

Today  as  I  look  out  over  that  same  blue 
water  It  U  placid  and  the  countryside  around 
it  is  peaceful.  But  as  we  tried  to  swim  this 
morning,  a  Turkish  patrol  boat  chugged  by 
to  warn  us  that  these  were  mlllUry  waters — 
no  swimming  allowed. 

Nevertheless.    Secretary    of    Defense    Mc- 

i  Namara,  according  to  reports  received  here. 

1  has  Just  told  Congress  that  we  have  enough  of 

these  new  weapons  to  wipe  out  Russia  and 

China  several  times  over. 

He  has  said  we  have  126  Atlas  missiles 
with  5-megaton  warheads;  68  Titans  with  10 


megatons;  150  Mlnuteman;  144  Polaris  mis- 
siles; 700  B-4rs  carrying  10-megaton  bombs; 
630  B-M's  carrying  34  megatons;  plus  others. 

Altogether,  according  to  unofficial  but  re- 
liable estimates.  thU  amounts  to  an  overkill 
of  1,260.  In  other  words  we  have  1.250  times 
the  amount  of  firepower  necessary  to  kill  the 
entire  popiilatlon  <rf  the  140  major  Soviet 
cities — even  if  50  percent  of  our  warheads 
fall  to  reach  target. 

Yet,  Gen.  Tom  Power,  head  of  the  Air 
Force's  Strategic  Air  Command,  Is  opposed  to 
ratifying  the  test  ban  treaty  for  fear  we  will 
lose  our  nuclear  lead. 

nVE  THOUSAND  TIAaS 

On  February  2.  1950.  the  late  Brlen 
McMahon.  of  Connecticut,  the  Senator  who 
pioneered  the  Atomic  Energy  Conunlsslon. 
made  a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  In  which 
he  warned  against  a  policy  of  "endlessly 
striving  to  stay  ahead  In  the  weapons  compe- 
tition, even  after  the  Kremlin  becomes  armed 
with  hydrogen  bombs. 

"Arrayed  against  this  choice."  said  Senator 
McMahon,  "Is  5.000  years  of  recorded  history, 
which  teaches  again  and  again  and  again 
that  armaments  races  lead  to  war. 

'•How  U  It  poeslble  for  free  Institutions  to 
flourish."  he  asked,  "or  even  maintain  them- 
selves In  a  situation  In  which  defenses,  civil 
and  military,  must  be  ceaselessly  positioned 
to  meet  an  attack  that  might  incinerate  60 
million  Americans — not  in  the  space  of  an 
evening,  but  in  the  space  of  minutes?" 

Senator  McMahon  placed  the  military 
budget  in  1960  at  $15  blUlon.  Today.  13  years 
later  It  Is  $53  bUllon.  By  1975,  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  Increase,  It  wUl  be  $100  bilUon. 

Yet  Gen.  Tom  Power  out  In  Omaha  told 
NATO  delegates  that  anyone  who  talks  about 
overkill  should  have  hU  head  examined,  and 
Senator  BAaar  QoLDWATxa.  Republican  of 
Arizona,  says  It's  foolish  to  stop  nuclear 
testing. 

VISIT    TO    THE    SENATE    BY    MR. 
AKTVA  OOVRIN.  LEADER  OP  THE 
COALITION      PARTIES      IN      THE 
KNESSET  OP  ISRAEL 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President.  I 
have  the  privilege  and  honor  of  present- 
ing to  the  UB.  Senate  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Knessett.  the  Parliament 
of  Israel;   the   leader  of  the  Coalition 
Parties  and  the  chairman  of  the  Impor- 
tant Labour  Committee.     I  present  to 
my  colleagues  the  able  and  honorable 
Akiva   Gtovrin,   an   outstanding   parlia- 
mentarian in  his  country.    We  welcome 
him  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

(The  distinguished  visitor  rose  in  his 
place  and  was  greeted  with  applause, 
Senators  rising.)  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  be- 
half of  the  Senate,  the  Chair  extends  a 
cordial  welcome  to  our  distinguished 
guest. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare.  I  wish  to  add  my  word  of 
welcome  to  the  gentleman  from  the 
equivalent  committee  of  the  Coalition 
Parties  of  the  State  of  Israel.  We  ex- 
press joy  that  he  is  with  us  today. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
add  my  comments  to  those  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  We  are  happy  to 
have  the  representative  from  the  State  of 
Israel  with  us  today.  I  regret  that  there 
is  not  a  larger  attendance  in  the  Senate. 
If  there  were,  the  applause  would  have 
been  louder  and  longer. 
We  are  happy  to  have  you  with  us. 
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Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  add 
a  warm  word  of  welcome  to  those  ex- 
pressed by  other  Senators  to  the  very 
distinguished  representative  from  the 
State  of  Israel. 

In  my  State  of  Florida  there  are  many 
people  who  had  their  origins  in  your 
country.  I  hope  that  during  the  course 
of  your  visit  in  the  United  States  you 
will  see  fit  to  visit  us  in  Florida. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  extending  a 
hearty  welcome  to  the  distinguished  rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Israel. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  in  Israel  in 
1961.  I  was  amazed  by  the  great  prog- 
ress being  made.  The  people  of  Israel 
are  to  be  highly  commended  for  what 
they  are  doing  to  develop  their  coimtry 
and  Improve  the  lives  of  the  people. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  this  distin- 
guished representative  to  the  United 
States. 


THE  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN   TREATY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  Executive  M  (88th  Cong.,  1st  sess.), 
the  treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests 
in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space,  and 
underwater. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  return 
to  the  subject  matter  of  the  debate,  the 
pending  treaty. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  defend  this 
treaty  or  to  advocate  its  ratification. 
That  has  been  so  ably  done  by  the  leader- 
ship and  the  ranking  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  that  there  is  really 
nothing  left  to  say.  Senators  Mans- 
field,   PULBRIGHT.    HtJlfPHRIY,    CHURCH, 

Saltonstall,  and  Dirksen.  among 
others,  have  in  my  judgment,  made  an 
unanswerable  case  in  support  of  the 
treaty, 

I  rise  today  for  a  different,  if  related 
subject.  For  I  have  never  been  torn  by 
the  doubts  which  appear  to  have  tor- 
tured many  of  my  colleagues. 

I  have  long  been  convinced  that  the 
rational,  intelligent,  compassionate,  as 
well  as  the  tough,  hard-boiled  self-inter- 
est answer  is:  Of  course  we  shall  vote 
to  give  our  advice  and  consent  to  the 
treaty  negotiated  by  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Averell  Harriman,  a  highly  experi- 
enced and  qualified  diplomat,  on  behalf 
of  the  President  with  the  support  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  Chief  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  The  military  risks  of  ratifica- 
tion are  minimal;  the  political  risks  of 
failing  to  ratify  serious.  The  arguments 
to  the  contrary  of  those  who  oppose  the 
treaty  are  to  me  quite  unconvincing. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  today  about 
the  so-called  "secret  testimony"  given  by 
military  men  before  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  This  "secret  testimony" 
was  also  available  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  which  nonetheless 
voted  16  to  1  to  report  the  treaty  favor- 
ably. I  have  no  doubt  that  the  "secret 
testimony"  was  available  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Chief 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  to  the 


Secretary  of  Defense  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  none- 
theless, these  top  level  civilians  and  mili- 
tary men  recommend  to  the  Senate  that 
the  treaty  be  ratified. 

It  is  frightening  even  to  contemplate 
what  would  happen  to  the  position  of  the 
United  States  all  over  the  world  if  we 
were  to  repudiate  the  action  of  our  Presi- 
dent and  Commander  in  Chief  and  every 
one  of  his  principal  advisers  after  92 
other  nations  had  ratified  the  treaty. 

Yet  a  recent  poll  indicates  that,  while 

73  Senators — now,  I  am  happy  to  say, 

74  Senators,  including  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas  1 — have  stated  their 
intention  to  support  the  hand  of  our 
Commander  in  Chief,  12  have  stated  that 
they  will  vote  against  ratification  and 
13  or  14  are  said  to  be  in  doubt. 

How  is  it  possible  that  12  Senators, 
and  perhaps  more,  can  take  so  atavistic 
an  attitude  toward  this  treaty?  I  use 
the  word  advisedly  for  the  result,  if  not 
the  motivation — on  which  I  do  not  pass — 
of  a  negative  vote  is  quite  clearly  to  re- 
turn to  a  philosophy  of  the  jungle;  the 
dog-eat-dog  attitude  of  primitive  man; 
the  fear  of  something  new;  the  fear,  also, 
of  the  powerful  and  unfriendly  nearby 
tribe.  Man  has  conquered  this  attitude 
slowly  but  surely  during  the  long  cen- 
turies since  he  came  down  out  of  the 
trees.     We  must  conquer  it  again. 

If  one  looks  at  the  names  of  Senators 
who  are  stated  to  oppose  this  treaty  or 
to  be  doubtful  about  it,  the  conclusion 
is  irresistible  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  them  come  from  the  most  con- 
servative Members  of  this  body.  Sev- 
eral of  them  are  generals  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  men  who  have  rendered  notable 
service  to  our  country  by  wearing  Its 
uniform  in  time  of  war  and  in  combat. 

Several  more  are  ranking  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  where, 
day  in  and  day  out,  the  demands  of  the 
military  for  more  and  bigger  arms  are 
heard. 

It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  opposition  to  the  treaty,  declared 
and  E>otential,  with  one  or  two  conspic- 
uous exceptions,  represents  the  hard 
core — the  low-water  mark,  if  we  will — 
of  the  Senate  Establishment,  those  who 
belong  and  a  few  who  are  potential  mem- 
bers. I  am  happy  that  their  ranks  are 
so  thin.  I  honor  them  for  their  sincerity 
and  their  dedication  to  the  cause  of  our 
country,  but  I  profoundly  disagree  with 
their  conclusions  about  the  treaty — con- 
clusions which,  in  my  judgment,  are 
opposed  to  our  long-range  national  se- 
curity and  the  social,  economic,  and  po- 
litical interests  of  our  country  at  home 
and  abroad. 

But  let  us  not  delude  ourselves.  The 
establishment  has  not  given  up.  It  is 
still  determined  to  force  the  United 
States  full  steam  ahead  in  an  accelerated 
arms  race  if  that  can  be  done.  That  has 
been  made  clear  in  speech  after  speech 
during  this  debate.  Moreover,  in  this 
determination  to  push  forward  unilater- 
ally with  the  arms  race  the  establish- 
ment is  being  joined  by  several  Sena- 
tors who  do  not  usually  follow  its  lead. 

So  one  important  question  remains: 
Where  do  we  go  from  here?  What  is 
the  next  step?    On  Friday,  the  Senator 


from    Mississippi    fMr.    Stennis]    said, 
and  I  quote : 

What  will  the  next  step  be?  Will  we  be 
presented  with  a  treaty  banning  tests  In  all 
environments  accompanied  by  the  argument 
that  the  Senate  has  already  endorsed  such  a 
treaty  in  view  of  the  preamble  of  the  present 
treaty?  Will  a  nonaggression  i>act  follow? 
Are  we,  by  endorsing  thU  treaty,  Including 
Its  preamble,  Indicating  in  advance  that  we 
approve  the  concept  of  an  agreement  on  com- 
plete general  dlsaramament? 

•  •  »  •  • 

Much  as  I  fear  the  effect  of  this  so-called 
first  step  I  have  even  greater  fears  of  what  It 
may  portend  In  the  way  of  further  compacts 
with  the  Soviets  which  may  affect  the  qual- 
ity or  quantity  of  our  Military  EstabUshment 
even  more  drastically.  It  has  already  been 
suggested  that  there  be  a  reciprocal  burning 
of  bombers  and  that  we  unilaterally  cut 
back  on  the  production  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  a  substantial  extent.  Is  this  treaty  a  first 
step  toward  activities  of  this  type?  1  do  not 
say  It  Is;  I  simply  raise  the  point  that  very 
possible  this  will  be  a  ptu^  of  the  picture. 

Personally,  I  hope  that  the  next  step 
will  be  a  further  relaxation  of  tension 
along  the  lines  apparently  feared  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  The  negotia- 
tion from  our  present  great  strength, 
which,  of  course,  we  must  maintain  for 
the  time  being,  of  a  treaty  of  general 
and  complete  disarmament  under  en- 
forceable world  law  as  advocated  by 
President  Kennedy  and,  before  him,  by 
President  Eisenhower  while  Christian  A. 
Herter  was  Secretary  of  State,  is  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  of  the  country.  This  would 
require  the  elimination  of  military  estab- 
lishments all  over  the  world,  including 
our  own.  With  that  elimination,  radical 
as  it  may  seem  to  some  Senators,  might 
even  come  the  abolition  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  Its  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee. 

That  this  is  the  fixed  long-range  policy 
of  the  United  States  was  made  clear  by 
our  President  and  Cwnmander  in  Chief 
on  September  25,  1961,  In  an  address  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, where  President  Kennedy  advo- 
cated: 

First.  The  disbanding  of  all  national 
armed  forces  and  the  prohibition  of 
their  reestablishment  in  any  form  what- 
soever other  than  those  required  to  pre- 
serve internal  order  and  for  contribu- 
tions to  a  United  Nations  peace  force. 

Second.  The  elimination  from  national 
arsenals  of  all  armaments,  including  all 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  the 
means  of  their  delivery,  other  than  those 
required  for  a  United  Nations  peace 
force  and  for  maintaining  internal  order. 

Third.  The  institution  of  effective 
means  for  the  enforcement  of  interna- 
tional agreements,  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Fourth.  The  establishment  and  effec- 
tive operation  of  an  international  dis- 
armament organization  within  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations  to  in- 
sure compliance  at  all  times  with  all 
disarmament  obligations. 

Often  In  the  past  I  have  spoken  In 
support  of  President  Kennedy's  advocacy 
of  general  and  complete  disarmament 
imder  enforceable  world  law.  We  are 
still  a  long  way  from  that  goal  which, 
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in  my  opinion,  we  must  achieve  if  our 
children  and  our  children's  children  are 
to  have  a  chance  of  survival;  if  we  are 
to  eliminate  the  delicate  balance  of  ter- 
ror by  which  we  presently  live  and  if  we 
are  to  leave  the  forces  of  mutual  suspi- 
cion behind  us  and  move  toward  that 
goal  of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to 
man  which  Is  the  essence  of  the  Chris- 
tian and.  Indeed,  of  the  other  great  re- 
ligions. 

This  treaty  is  a  very  small  step  in  that 
direction.  The  cold  war  is  percepUbly 
thawed.  The  Russians  are  more  recep- 
tive than  for  many  years  to  suggestions 
looking  toward  a  relaxation  of  tensions. 
They.  too.  have  declared  themselves, 
time  after  time,  as  in  accord  with  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  great  speech  referred  to 
earlier  and  that  other  fine  address  on 
the  same  subject  at  American  University 
on  June  10  of  this  year. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  fMr. 
Jackson]  spoke  on  Friday  of  his  fear 
that  the  American  people  might  lapse 
Into  a  state  of  euphoria.  He  spoke 
with  concern  of  the  possibility  that 
"peace  is  breaking  out  all  over."  The 
warning  Is  apt.  We  must  maintain  our 
military  strength  so  long  as  it  is  needed. 
And  it  is  needed  now  and  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  In  the  words  of  the 
President: 

Let  ua  never  negotiate  out  of  fear.  But 
let  us  neyer  fear  to  negotiate. 


And  let  us  always  negotiate  from 
strength.  

Nobody  knows  whether  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  going  to  spend  more  or  less 
money  on  military  hardware  than  we 
plan  to  spend.  It  Is  anybody's  guess. 
Of  course,  we  must  keep  our  guard  up 
and  not  relax. 

But  there  are  good  grounds  for  specu- 
lating that  the  Soviet  may  decide  to  cut 
down  unilaterally  on  Its  military  expend- 
itures for  economic  reasons  and  that  it 
is  prepared  to  renounce  nuclear  warfare 
as  an  instniment  of  aggressive  national 
policy,  as  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aikxn]  suggested  Friday. 

Let  US  remember  that  disarmament  is 
our  ultimate  goal.  Let  us  persevere  In 
seeking  it  at  the  United  Nations,  In 
Geiieva.  and  elsewhere.  Let  us  be  the 
ttggressors  for  peace,  not  for  war. 

I  suggest  it  is  nonsense  to  expect  that 
all  the  dlfllcult  problemis  confronting  the 
world  and  separating  our  position  from 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Chinese 
Communists  can  be  solved  at  once.  The 
so-called  hard  view  reported  In  the 
newspapers  and  said  to  be  held  by  cer- 
tain individuals  in  the  State  Department 
and  which  requires  the  solution  of  all 
political  problems  before  we  can  ease 
tensions  and  move  toward  cooi)eration 
in  areas  where  there  is  no  inherent  con- 
flict is  as  atavistic  as  opposition  to  this 
treaty. 

And  let  It  never  be  said  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  with  ail  of  its  won- 
derful history  and  fine  tradition,  was  the 
body  which  made  the  further  search  for 
a  just  and  lasting  peace  impossibie. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania on  his  speech  today,  ably  empha- 
sising the  need  for  keeping  in  our  minds 
the  obiectives  set  forth  by  our  President 


and  Commander  in  Chief  2  years  ago, 
thlit  some  day — we  ourselves  will  never 
se«  it:  probably  not  our  children— we 
hope  our  children's  children  will  see  a 
world  that  is  at  peace  and  where  there 
is  a  state  of  complete  disarmament. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Rhode  Island  for  his  kind  words.  I  am 
nort,  only  a  good  deal  older  than  he  is, 
but  more  optimistic,  and  I  hope  to  see 
thiat  day  before  I  die. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

^r.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  rise  to  inquire  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  if  he  thinks 
that  Mr.  Khrushchev  feels  this  treaty 
is  to  his  benefit. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  assimie  he  does,  or  he 
would  not  be  prepared  to  sign  it.  I  as- 
sx^ae  it  is  to  our  benefit,  too,  or  the  Sen- 
atjor  s  Commander  in  Chief,  and  mine, 
would  not  have  recommended  it  to  the 
Senate. 

,Mr.  THURMOND.  I  respectfully  call 
tc|  the  Senator's  attention  an  Associated 
Ptess  article  which  comes  out  of  Mos- 
cow, under  date  of  August  22,  which 
stjates: 

The  Soviet  Union  told  Bed  China  the 
lllnlted  nuclear  teat  ban  was  a  positive  gain 
fqr  communism  because  it  would  perpetuate 
tJie  liquidation  of  the  onetime  American 
nuclear  monopoly,  and  freeze  each  side's 
nuclear  power. 

A  20.000- word  official  Government  state- 
nient  Wednesday  derided  Communist  Chinese 
cliarges  that  signing  of  the  treaty  marked  a 
soviet  "capitulation"  to  the  United  States 
a«  the  words  of  "simpletons."  It  told  the 
CSiinese  they  would  do  weU  to  Improve  their 
economic  situation  and  forget  about  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  statement.  In  reply  to  the  August  15th 
attack  on  Soviet  policy  by  Pelplng.  said  that 
f^r  years  It  would  have  been  against  Soviet 
interests  to  have  a  test  ban  unless  the 
qnlted  States  agreed  to  destroy  aU  lU 
quclear  weapons. 


Does  not  the  conclusion  seem  to  be 
that  a  few  years  ago  Mr.  Khrushchev  did 
not  want  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  be- 
oause  we  were  ahead,  but  that  now,  in- 
asmuch as  they  conducted  more  than 
100  tests  In  1961  and  1962.  and  have 
gained  a  tremendous  store  of  Invaluable 
and  critical  nuclear  knowledge,  which 
we  need,  on  high-yield  weapons  and 
high-altitude  anti- ballistic -missile  weap- 
ons, and  now  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  Is 
ahead  on  the  high-yield  weapons,  he  is 
Willing  to  freeze  the  situation,  if  we  were 
t/o  ratify  the  treaty.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor know  that  the  only  way  we  can  catch 
HP  on  high-yield  weapons,  is  by  testing  in 
the  atmosphere,  which  Is  prohibited  In 
the  treaty?  And  Is  it  not  true  that  with 
regard  to  low-jrleld  weapons.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  we  may  be  ahead,  but  that 
the  Soviets  can  overcome  their  deficiency 
by  testing  underground,  whereas  with  the 
high-yield  weapons  we  will  have  to  test 
out  In  the  atmosphere,  and  that  Is  the 
kind  of  testing  which  la  prohibited? 
Therefore,  if  that  is  the  case,  the  freez- 
ing would  result  In  a  great  advantage  to 
the  Soviets  because  they  are  ahead  of  us 
In  hlgh-3rleld  weapons? 

Mr.  CLARK.     The  Senator  has  a.sked 

me  a  great  many  questions.    I  shall  try 

a  nspond  to  them  en  bloc.    The  Sen- 


ator from  South  Carolina  Is  certainly 
entitled  to  his  opinion.  He  is  a  very  able 
general  In  the  Army  Reserve.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
I  know  he  has  given  great  and  careful 
attention  to  this  subject  from  his  first- 
class  mind.  However,  I  respectfully 
say — and  I  see  no  need  to  go  into  greater 
detail — that  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  Is  not  shared  by  at 
least  four-fifths  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  Is  not  shared  by  the  leading  mili- 
tary men  of  the  United  States,  Is  not 
shared  by  the  leading  scientists  of  the 
United  States,  Is  not  shared  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  our  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  or  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

With  all  due  respect,  and  with  the 
highest  regard  and  deep  affection  for  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  I  prefer 
to  take  the  judgment  of  these  men  to  his. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  Invite  attention 
to  a  news  dispatch  which  came  out  of 
Tolcyo.  This  is  also  an  Associated  Press 
dispatch : 

TOKTO. — The  Soviet  Union  told  Commu- 
nist China  today  there  was  no  need  for  It  to 
try  to  manufacture  an  atom  bomb  because 
If  attacked  It  could  count  on  Russian  nu- 
clear might  under  the  frtendshlp  and  mutual 
assistance  treaty. 

In  a  Japanese-language  broadcast.  Moscow 
Radio  reiterated  that,  despite  Chinese-Soviet 
differences,  the  treaty  with  China  remains 
in  effect.    A  Moscow  commentator  asked: 

"Why  does  China  feel  it  must  have  an 
atom  bomb?  Is  It  for  her  defense?  In  this 
connection  we  would  like  to  remind  China  of 
two  things. 

"One  U  that  there  Is  a  treaty  of  friendship 
and  mutual  assistance  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China,  and  even  now  It  continues 
In  effect. 

"The  second  Is  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
repeatedly  pointed  out  that  It  considers  an 
attack  on  the  Peoples'  Republic  of  China  to 
be  an  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union  Itself. 
Therefore,  If  the  Peoples*  Republic  of  China 
is  subject  to  an  attack,  the  entire  might  of 
the  Soviet  Union  will  fall  uj>on  the  aggres- 
sor. What  greater  security  can  China  ask?" 
The  commentator  chastised  Pelplng  for 
gro\mdless  reasoning  In  arguing  that  the 
limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  Is  aimed  at 
restricting  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
the  original  signatory  nations,  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  States  and  Britain. 

He  declared  that  Moscow  has  already  been 
prepared  to  enter  Into  an  acceptable  agree- 
ment for  a  total  nuclear  weapons  ban,  and 
that  Soviet  nuclear  policy  In  no  way  jeopard- 
ises the  Socialist  camp. 
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Is  there  any  question  In  the  Senator's 
mind  that  Russia  meant  what  is  stated 
in  these  two  articles? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Again  the  Senator  has 
asked  me  several  questions.  I  would  an- 
swer, first,  yes,  there  is  some  doubt  in  my 
mind  in  view  of  a  number  of  happenings 
with  respect  to  the  Chinese-Soviet  re- 
lationships during  the  past  few  weeks 
and  months,  and  also  because  there  is 
always  a  question  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  the  Soviets  will  keep  any  treaty 
which  they  negotiate.  Therefore,  there 
is  doubt. 

My  second  answer  is  that  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  point  raised  by  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  Is  irrelevant 
aiMi  immaterial  to  the  Issue  before  the 
Senate  today. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Does  not  the 
Senator  feel  that  this  goes  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  so-called  rift  between  Rus- 
sia and  China? 

Mr.  CLARK  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
so-called  rift  between  Russia  and  China 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
whether  we  should  ratify  the  treaty.  I 
believe  the  rift  Is  deep,  and  I  hope  it  will 
become  deeper.  It  might  be  that  Russia 
would  keep  its  treaty  if  we  attacked 
China.  However,  we  have  no  intention 
of  attacking  China  In  any  event,  in 
my  opinion  we  are  not  giving  away  one 
bit  of  our  military  power  by  ratifying 
the  treaty. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Some  proponents 
of  the  treaty  have  cited  the  rift  between 
Russia  and  China  as  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  we  should  ratify  the  treaty. 

Mr.  CLARK  I  can  speak  only  for 
myself.    I  do  not  take  that  view. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Therefore,  it  Is 
said,  because  there  is  a  so-called  rift  be- 
tween these  two  countries,  perhaps"  there 
is  a  chance  that  we  can  work  with  the 
Soviets.  Does  the  Senator  feel  we  can 
ever  work  with  the  Soviets,  or  trust  the 
Soviets,  or  is  the  Senator  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Soviets  still  have  as  their  goal 
the  domination  and  enslavement  of  the 
world,  and  that  we  cannot  trust  them? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Again  the  Senator  is 
asking  me  many  questions  in  one  ques- 
tion. When  the  enlightened  self-inter- 
est of  the  Soviet  Union  coincides  with 
our  enlightened  self-interest,  as  I  think 
it  does  under  this  treaty,  which  I  feel 
to  be  of  benefit  to  both  countries,  we 
should  follow  that  enhghtened  self-in- 
terest and  ratify  the  treaty.  I  am  sure 
there  are  many  instances  in  which  our 
enlightened  self-interest  will  lead  to  dia- 
metrically different  conclusions.  In 
such  a  case  we  must  follow  our  own  self- 
interest. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  sure  the  So- 
viets will  feel  that  it  is  to  their  inter- 
est, because  they  are  ahead  of  us  in 
the  high-yield  field. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  seems  to  me  that  It 
must  be  to  their  interest.  It  must  be 
or  they  would  not  have  signed  it.  It  is 
no  reason  for  our  not  ratifying  the 
treaty  if  it  is  also  in  our  interest. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  How  can  it  be  in 
our  interest  If  we  are  going  to  freeze 
the  great  lead  the  Communists  have 
made  in  the  high-yield  weapons  devel- 
opment, which  would  require  testing  in 
the  atmosphere;  and  when  they  can  re- 
move the  deficiency  in  the  low-yield 
weapons  area  by  following  the  treaty  and 
testing  undergroimd? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Because  our  leading  mil- 
itary authorities  have  repudiated  the 
suggestion  that  we  should  get  into  the 
high-jrield  weapon  category  to  any 
greater  extent  than  we  have  already 
Kone. 

I  wish  to  extend  every  courtesy  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  but  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] 
has  been  waiting  for  a  long  time  to 
speak.    I  would  hke  to  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  one  further  question. 
Speaking  about  the  leading  military  ex- 
perts, does  not  the  Senator  know  that 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  unani- 


mously approved  a  requirement  for  high- 
yield  warheads,  one  for  manned  bombers 
and  one  for  missiles,  but  that  the  re- 
quirement has  not  been  approved  at 
the  civilian  level?  And  also  that  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee has  found  that  we  need  to  test  in 
the  atmosphere  to  gain  certain  critical 
information  on  high-yield  weapons  ef- 
fects on  the  survivability  of  our  second- 
strike  missile  system? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Joint  Chiefs  have 
asked  the  Senate  to  give  its  advice  and 
consent  to  the  treaty. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Does  that  take 
into  consideration  political  implications, 
as  well  as  military? 

Mr.  CLARK  Yes;  which  I  believe  are 
very  important. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  CLARK  I  thank  my  friend  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral years  ago  a  distinguished  elder 
American  statesman  said: 

We  are  here  to  make  a  choice  between  the 
quick  and  the  dead  *  *  *.  Behind  the  black 
portent  of  the  new  atomic  age  lies  a  hope 
which,  seized  upon  with  faith,  can  work  our 
salvation.  If  we  fall,  then  we  have  damned 
every  m.an  to  be  the  slave  of  fear. 

Those  words  were  sp>oken  by  Mr.  Ber- 
nard Baruch  when  he  presented  to  the 
United  Nations,  shortly  after  World  War 
n,  our  Government's  magnanimous  of- 
fer to  place  under  International  control 
the  monopoly  we  then  held  in  nuclear 
weapons. 

Those  words,  prophetic  and  pertinent 
then,  are  even  more  applicable  today,  as 
we  debate  the  wisdom  of  this  test  ban 
treaty. 

As  a  member  of  the  human  race  who 
enjoys  living,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
treaty;  as  a  father  and  a  hoped-to-be 
grandfather,  I  am  concerned  about 
radioactivity  and  fallout  and  the  danger 
that  can  be  done,  genetically  and  so- 
matically, to  future  generations;  as  a 
citizen,  proud  of  our  United  States,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  security  and  the 
safety  of  this  great  Nation;  as  such  a 
citizen  I  am  thereafter  concerned  about 
the  imsige  of  the  United  States  as  the 
strongest  and  most  powerful  Nation  on 
earth  and  the  leader  of  the  free  world; 
as  a  U.S.  Senator  and  member  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  I  have  felt 
that  this  treaty  and  its  implications  for 
the  future  for  all  of  us  transcends  all 
other  issues;  and,  like  other  Senators,  I 
have  studied  the  language  of  the  treaty, 
read  most  of  the  testimony  given  before 
our  committee,  and,  like  others,  have 
prayerfully  agonized  over  the  argxunents 
pro  and  con  with  respect  to  the  treaty. 

In  this  treaty  we  are  again  presented 
with  a  hope  which,  seized  upon  with 
faith  can  work  and  has  possibilities  of 
working.  If,  in  the  words  of  Baruch.  "we 
fall,"  even  in  this  small  attempt,  we  have 
damned  every  human  being  to  a  life  of 
fear. 

Certainly  there  are  risks  involved  in 
this  treaty.  There  are  risks  in  going  for- 
ward. But  In  this  case  there  are  even 
greater  risks  in  pushing  the^world  back- 
ward into  an  even  more  e3n>ensive,  ex- 
plosive, and  frightening  nuclear  arma- 
ments race. 


The  great  weight  of  evidence  appears 
to  me,  indisputably  to  be  on  the  side  of 
the  treaty,  and  It  is  my  humble  judg- 
ment that  the  treaty  should  be  vigor- 
ously supported  and  overwhelmingly 
adopted. 

Because  of  these  conclusions  I  was, 
therefore,  pleased  to  vote  for  it  when  it 
was  rejKjrted  from  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  by  a  vote  of  16  to  1. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  nothing  star- 
tlingly  new  about  the  treaty,  for  it  is 
similar  in  most  respects  to  the  limited 
test  ban  treaty  proposed  by  the  previous 
administration  in  1959,  which  at  that 
time  was  rejected  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  present  treaty  is  the  result  of  a 
long-term  bipartisan  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  two  most  recent  administrations. 
That  this  treaty  has  now  won  Soviet  ap- 
proval is  largely  due,  in  my  judgment,  to 
changes  in  conditions  in  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  in  Red  China. 

The  changes  wrought  in  the  Commu- 
nist world  are  evident  on  every  side,  in 
every  news  story  and  broadcast,  in  every 
charge  and  countercharge  flying  back 
and  forth  between  Moscow  and  Peiping. 

The  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  [Mr.  F*ul- 
bricht],  in  his  speech  on  this  subject  a 
week  ago  today,  outlined  in  great  detail 
the  reasons  why  the  Soviet  Union  is  now 
willing  to  agree  to  such  a  test  ban, 
whereas  they  were  not  several  years  ago. 
I  shall  more  precisely  set  out  some  of 
these  reasons  later  In  this  talk,  but  they 
are  all  in  the  Record  for  anyone  to  read. 

Some  p)eople  will  believe  there  is  a 
genuine  change  in  the  Communist  world; 
others  wiU  not.  For  myself,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  basic  Communist  goals 
have  changed,  but  I  do  believe  there  has 
been  a  great  change  within  the  Commu- 
nist world's  leadership  and  their  out- 
look as  to  the  best  procedure  to  follow 
in  the  achievement  of  these  goals. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  differs 
from  Mr.  Mao  Tse-tung  in  the  manner 
and  the  procedure  of  achieving  Commu- 
nist goals  of  world  domination.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Soviet  Union  has  an  enor- 
mous capacity  to  deliver  nuclear  weap- 
ons into  the  United  States  and  anywhere 
else  in  the  world,  but  I  believe  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev does  not  want  to  give  that  capa- 
bility to  the  Chinese,  for  I  do  not  believe 
Mr.  Khrushchev  feels  that  he  can  trust 
Red  China  any  more  than  we  can  trust 
Mr.  Khrushchev  or  Red  China. 

Whether  or  not  the  Russians  learned 
something  in  their  last  series  of  tests  In 
1960-61  Is  anybody's  guess.  S<»ne  be- 
lieve they  made  great  progress;  others, 
including  most  of  our  respected  military 
leaders  and  scientists,  believe  they  made 
progress;  but  there  is  no  certainty  that 
the  progress  made  threatens  our  national 
security.  But  no  matter,  for  even  if  we 
are  behind  them  in  some  areas  of  devel- 
opment, such  as  50-  to  65-megaton  high- 
yield  bombs,  we  are  ahead  In  other 
equally  important  areas,  and  the  central 
fact  remains  that  while  they  can  get  at 
us  and  inflict  great  damage,  they  know 
we  can  alwasrs  retaliate  through  our 
Polaris  missiles,  even  if  our  fixed  launch- 
ing sites  are  incapacitated,  and  destroy 
them. 

Further  than  that,  from  what  I  have 
learned  from  the  so-called  experts  and 
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best  informed  people  in  this  subject,  Mr. 
Khrushchev  fully  j^ipredates  the  danger 
of  rsdioactive  fallout.  He  totally  under- 
stands that  fallout  Is  Just  as  dangerotis 
to  future  generations  of  Russians  as  it  is 
to  future  generations  of  Americans. 

He  does  not  like  what  he  sees  ahead 
any  more  than  we  do.  Apparently  he  is 
Just  as  concerned  and  worried  about  the 
nuclear  bombs  with  deUverable  capabili- 
ties in  the  hands  of  other  large,  and 
small  nations,  which  now  do  not  have 
them,  as  are  we. 

So  there  is  reasonable,  credible,  thor- 
oughly defensible  evidence  that  prudent, 
patriotic  men  can  accept  as  to  why  the 
Soviet  Union  would  at  this  time  enter 
Into  a  treaty  when  in  fact  the  Soviet  re- 
fxiaed  to  do  so  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  treaty  rep- 
resents a  small  step,  an  essential  first 
step,  toward  greater  security  for  the 
American  people  against  the  terrors  of 
our  times. 

Some  people,  frightened  by  the  threat 
of  testing  and  the  us^  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  human  life  on  this  planet,  hysterically 
declaim,  "Better  Red  than  dead."  If  we 
follow  these  people  into  unilateral  nu- 
clear disarmament,  it  would,  of  course,  be 
a  grave  mistake,  and  we  will  be  Red  and 
wish  we  were  dead. 

Others,  equally  prone  to  extremes,  say, 
"Better  dead  than  Red."  If  we  follow 
these  people  into  continued  and  unre- 
stricted testing  of  nuclear  explosions  in 
all  the  environments,  many  of  us  will  be 
dead,  and  those  who  are  not  will  find 
that  we  have  preserved  our  principles  for 
the  enjoyment  of  a  dreary  half  life  in  a 
malformed,  twisted,  and  fearful  world. 

Fortunately,  we  do  not  have  to  choose 
between  being  Red  or  being  dead.  | 

If  we  refuse  to  be  seduced,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  overoptlmlstic  estimates  as  to 
the  results  of  the  treaty  or.  on  the  other, 
to  be  panicked  by  those  who  claim  we  are 
destroying  ourselves:  if  we  steadfastly 
pursue  the  goal  of  peace  with  honor, 
through  strength;  I  believe  we  can  keepi 
nuclear  power  under  control  while  simul- 
taneously preserving  our  freedoms. 

Of  course,  the  treaty  does  not  achlevei 
this  goal  all  by  itself,  for  indeed  it  is  noj 
ipmoniiim  As  stated  so  often,  it  is  onlyl 
a  hesitant,  tiny  step  forward,  but  it  doeq 
represent  the  most  practical  approach! 
toward  the  control  of  the  problems  grow-i 
tng  out  of  the  present  nuclear  arms  race. 
Scone  Americans  of  the  "better  dead 
than  Red"  type  seem  to  have  receive^ 
the  impression  that  the  treaty  wovUd 
strip  our  country  of  its  nuclear  proteci 
tion. 

A  simple  reading  of  the  treaty  clearly 
shows  that  not  to  be  the  case.  Thi* 
treaty  is  not  a  disarmament  treaty.  It 
does  not  bind,  nor  even  ask.  any  nation 
to  destroy  any  nuclear  or  other  weapon 
now  in  its  arsenal.  It  does  not  bind  any 
nation  to  discontinue  the  production  of 
any  type  of  weapon,  including^  nuclear 
weapons.  It  does  not  bind  suiy  nation  to 
refrain  from  using  nuclear  weapons  in 
the  event  of  a  war.  nor  restrict  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  exercise  of  th0 
right  of  self-defense. 

With  the  exception  of  certain  types  olf 
testing.  It  does  not  bind  any  nation  to 
refrain  from  research,  invention,  experi- 


mentation,  or  development  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

It  does  not  even  ban  all  nuclear  test- 
ing. It  docs  ban  nuclear  weapons  tests 
in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space,  and 
underwater;  but  it  does  permit  such 
tests  underground  so  long  as  the  radio- 
active debris  remains  within  the  country 
where  the  explosion  takes  place. 

Another  fear  expressed  by  the  "better 
dead  than  Red"  orators  is  that  the  treaty 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  Soviets  to 
continue  tests  in  violation  of  the  treaty 
while  our  Government  honorably  abides 
by  the  treaty  and  falls  behind. 

These  people  seem  to  fear  that  the 
Soviets  could  do  so  without  detection  or, 
if  they  were  detected,  that  we  would  be 
honorbound  to  continue  to  observe  the 
treaty  and  to  refrain  from  such  tests 
ourselves. 

These  people  say,  "We  can't  trust  the 
Russians."  And,  of  course,  we  cannot. 
I  In  the  hearings  this  aspect  of  the 
matter  was  thoroughly  discussed  and 
examined.  As  a  result,  it  is  clear  to  me 
that  to  enter  into  this  treaty  we  do  not 
have  to  trust  the  Russians. 

I  was  convinced,  as  most  of  the  com- 
mittee were  convinced  as  a  result  of  the 
testimony,  that  the  U.S.  scientific  detec- 
tion and  identification  system  plus  con- 
ventional intelligence  methods  available 
to  us  would  insure  detection  of  all  such 
test  violations  of  any  substantial  value  to 
the  Soviets.  It  would  theoretically,  of 
course,  be  possible  for  the  Soviets  to  con- 
duct tests  in  space  so  far  away  from  the 
earth  that  detecUon  would  be  avoided. 
On  this  possibiUty,  Secretary  McNamara 
said: 


Multimegaton  weapons  development  teeta 
would  have  to  be  conducted  more  than  20 
mUllon  mllee  from  the  earth— 80  times  as  far 
away  as  the  moon— if  they  were  to  have  a 
good  chance  of  eacaplng  detection  by  a 
ground-based  system  such  as  could  be  In- 
stalled rapidly  with  the  cooperation  ai 
Western  and  poBsibly  some  neutral  nations. 

While  tests  at  extreme  ranges  are  a  tech- 
nological possibility,  they  would  involve  years 
of  preparation,  plus  several  months  to  a  year 
of  actual  execution,  and  they  could  ooet  hxm- 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  per  successful  ex- 
periment. 

On  the  possibility  of  clandestine  tests 
on  earth.  Secretary  McNamara  said : 

Over  the  U.S5JI.  or  Communist  China, 
only  very  low  yield  tesU  with  quite  limited 
objectives,  oould  have  a  good  chance  c€ 
escaping  discovery.  These  tests,  we  believe, 
oould  not  produce  significant  advantages. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  we  will  not  be  limited  to  our  pres- 
ent detection  capaWlity.  Constant  im- 
provements are  being  made  in  our  means 
of  detection,  and  the  treaty  will  not  in 
any  way  inhibit  such  developments. 

If  it  would  have  any  effect,  it  would  be 
to  stimulate  our  progress  in  this  field, 
since  we  would  be  placing  even  greater 
reliance  than  at  present  upon  our  detec- 
tion system.  And  a  pledge  has  been 
made  by  all  concerned  in  the  executive 
branch,  from  the  President  down,  that 
in  the  event  the  treaty  is  ratified,  a 
strenuous  effort  will  be  made  to  further 
improve  and  develop  our  mecuis  of  de- 
tectlMi. 

Much  of  this  testimony  was  given  in 
executive    session    before    the    Foreign 


Relations  Committee.  I  am  sure  any 
Senator  who  would  read  the  record 
would  be  highly  gratified  and  reassured 
at  the  great  progress  we  are  making  in 
the  matter  of  detection. 

If  there  were  a  violation  and  we  dis- 
covered it,  we  would  not  be  bound  by 
the  treaty  to  refrain  from  testing  in  the 
prohibited  environments.  Under  inter- 
national law,  violation  of  a  treaty  by  one 
nation  which  is  a  party  to  It,  releases,  at 
that  moment,  other  nations  from  their 
reciprocal  obligations  under  it. 

Therefore,  in  entering  into  this  treaty. 
we  do  not  have  to  trust  the  Russians 
not  to  test  in  violation  of  the  treaty. 
Once  they  resume  such  testing,  we  are 
free  to  resume  testing  too.  And  because 
we  are  assured  by  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  that 
we  will  stand  ready  to  test  at  all  times, 
we  would  be  back  where  we  are  and  no 
worse  off  than  we  &re  now. 

Furthermore,  those  who  say  we  would 
be  signing  our  lives  away  by  ratifying 
this  treaty  must  not  be  aware  of  Its 
provision  permitting  any  party  to  the 
treaty  to  withdraw,  upon  3  months'  no- 
tice, if  it  decides  that  extraordinary 
events  related  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  treaty  have  jeopardized  its  supreme 
interests.  The  United  States  alone  would 
decide  whether  extraordinary  events 
have  occurred  and  whether  they  jeopard- 
ize our  supreme  national  Interests. 

This  provision  of  the  treaty  should  be 
borne  in  mmd.  also,  in  considering  the 
fear  that  the  Soviets  would  violate  the 
treaty  by  slipping  nuclear  information 
to  the  Red  Chinese,  who  are  not  a  party 
to  the  treaty,  and  permitting  the 
Chinese  to  conduct  their  tests  for  them. 
Let  it  be  understood  that  we  would  not 
have  to  prove  that  such  collusion  had 
taken  place.  We  could  cite  the  Chinese 
tests  as  "extraordinary  events"  which 
"jeopardize  our  supreme  national  inter- 
ests '  and  could  withdraw. 

And  we  have  been  assured  by  the 
President  and  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  that  we 
would  reinstate  our  testing  program  if 
at  any  time  we  felt  the  tests  of  any 
country  were  compromising  our  position. 
Another  charge  we  have  heard  against 
the  treaty  is  that  it  would  permit  the 
Soviets  to  continue  testing  in  areas  and 
in  weapons  where  they  are  behind  us  but 
it  would  keep  \is  from  testing  where  we 
are  behind  them. 

This  charge  is  partially  based  upon 
the  imcontroverted  Soviet  preeminence 
in  the  larger  or  higher  yield  bombs— 
those  ranging  up  to  58  megatons— which 
they  have  tested  and  which  we  have  not. 
At  the  hearings.  Defense  authorities 
testified  that  our  lack  of  development  to 
this  area  has  been  conscious  and  deliber- 
ate, based  upon  a  decision— first  made 
years  ago  in  the  previous  administration, 
and  continued  mto  the  present  admin- 
istration—that our  defense  needs  are 
best  served  by  smaller  nuclear  weapons. 
In  discussing  the  bases  for  this  decision. 
Secretary  McNamara  said,  as  reported 
at  page  101  of  the  hearings  record: 

As  a  result  of  our  consideration  of  thwe 
very  high-yield  weapons,  we  have  concluded 
that   there   are   two   military  disadvantages 
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to  deploying  them  as  contrasted  with  de- 
ploying a  larger  niunber  of  smaller  weapons. 

First,  as  I  have  said,  our  studies  indicate 
that  for  most  missions  directed  at  military 
targets,  we  can  achieve  a  higher  confidence 
of  kill  by  using  two  or  three  smaller  weapons 
Instead  of  one  very  large  one;  for  a  given 
resource  input  we  achieve  higher  target  de- 
struction with  our  smaller  systems. 

Second,  very  high-yield  warheads  are  rela- 
tively inferior  as  second  strike,  retaliation, 
weapons;  It  ts  much  more  difficult  and  costly 
to  make  them  survivable — to  harden,  cam- 
ouflage, or  make  mobile  the  huge  missiles 
required  to  deliver  these  weapons. 

At  another  point.  Secretary  McNa- 
mara further  developed  this  line  of 
thinking,  as  follows: 

And  VB.  superiority  in  the  lower  ranges 
facilitates  further  development  of  relatively 
small  warheads  which  would  be  used  to 
assure  penetration  by  saturation  of  sophisti- 
cated and  very  elaborate  ballistic  missUe 
defenses. 

Dr.  Edward  Teller,  a  highly  respected 
opponent  of  ratification,  said  this  on 
this  point: 

It  is  not  clear  to  me  that  these  very  big 
yields  win  result  in  a  substantial  advantage 
for  the  Russians  •  •  •.  In  evaluating  the 
consequences  of  the  test  ban,  I  do  not  place 
very  great  importance  on  the  lead  which 
the  Russians  enjoy  in  this  particular  field. 

TTie  Chairmsui  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  testified: 

I  attach  very  little  importance  to  this, 
frankly  •  •  •  the  whole  very-hlgh-yleld 
weapons  field  Ls  one  which  has  very  little,  If 
any.  military  significance. 

As  part  of  this  charge,  it  is  argued 
that  we  are  ahead  in  the  testing  of 
smaller  nuclear  weapons  of  the  type 
which  could  be  tested  underground 
under  the  treaty,  and  that  the  Soviets 
would  be  free  to  catch  up  with  us  on 
this  type  of  testing.  Without  the  treaty, 
of  course,  the  Soviets  can  test  either 
undergroimd  or  in  other  environments 
In  an  effort  to  catch  up  with  us  In  this 
area.  Along  this  line.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara had  this  to  say: 

But.  by  limiting  Soviet  testing  to  the 
underground  environment,  where  testing  is 
more  difficult  and  more  expensive  and  where 
the  United  States  has  substantially  more 
eiperience,  we  can  at  least  retard  Soviet 
progress  and  thereby  prolong  the  duration 
of  our  technological  superiority. 

In  connection  with  the  Secretary's  ob- 
servation that  our  own  underground 
tests  will  be  moving  right  along,  it  should 
be  noted  that,  due  to  our  greater  expe- 
rience in  this  environment,  we  should  be 
progressing  more  rapidly  than  the 
Soviets. 

Another  similar  attack  against  the 
treaty  Is  that  it  would  prevent  us  from 
testing  and  developing  our  antiballlstic 
missile  program.  Dr.  Harold  Brown,  Di- 
rector of  Defense,  Research,  and  En- 
gineering for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
testified: 

The  best  present  Judgment  is  that  our 
ABM  development  efforts  are  comparable  In 
magnitude  and  success  with  those  of  the 
Soviets.  Any  deployed  system  which  the 
Soviets  are  likely  to  have  now  <x  in  the 
near  future  does  not  appear  to  be  as  effective, 
almost  certainly  not  more  effective  than 
Nlke-Zeus. 


Secretary  McNamara  added  another 
telling  answer  to  this  argument,  when  he 
testified: 

One  Important  point  stands  out  In  con- 
nection with  the  antiballlstic  missile:  The 
ABM  problem  is  dominated  by  factors  unre- 
lated to  the  treaty — by  reaction  speed,  missUe 
performance,  that  is.  the  rate  of  acceleration 
of  the  Intercepted  missile,  traffic  handling 
capacity,  and  capacity  for  decoy  discrimina- 
tion. A  fuller  understanding  of  the  black- 
out phenomenon — which  would  result  from 
tests  prohibited  by  the  treaty — might  at  most 
permit  some  reduction  in  the  number  of 
ABM  radars  required  per  ABM  site. 

Thus,  with  or  without  a  test  ban.  we  could 
proceed  with  the  development  of  an  ABM 
system. 

Initially,  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments against  the  treaty  was  the  danger 
of  euphoria,  the  danger  that  our  Govern- 
ment and  our  people,  after  ratification 
of  the  treaty,  would  assume  that  the  cold 
war  is  over  and  that  the  efforts  and  sac- 
rifices which  we  have  been  making  dur- 
ing the  long  period  of  tension  are  no 
longer  necessary.  However,  all  admin- 
istration spokesmen  who  testified  before 
our  committee  displayed  an  awareness 
that  the  treaty  by  itself  does  not  solve 
all  our  problems  of  International  rela- 
tions and  defense  and  that  It  will  still  be 
necessary  to  "keep  our  gtrnrd  up"  and  to 
take  certain  steps  to  avoid  falling  behind 
our  potential  enemies  in  weapons  devel- 
opment. The  President,  in  his  message 
transmitting  the  treaty,  sounded  the 
right  note  when  he  said: 

This  treaty  is  not  a  substitute  for,  and 
does  not  diminish  the  need  for.  continued 
Western  and  American  military  strength  to 
meet  all  contingencies.  It  will  not  prevent 
us  from  building  all  the  strength  that  we 
need;  and  it  is  not  a  Justification  for  luil- 
laterally  cutting  oiir  defensive  strength  at 
this  time.  Our  choice  is  not  between  a  lim- 
ited treaty  and  effective  strategic  strength — 
we  need  and  can  have  both. 

The  strongest  possible  assurance  Is 
given  in  a  letter  of  August  23,  1963.  to 
Chairman  Russell  from  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Roswell  Gllpatric  that 
the  executive  branch  is  firmly  committed 
to  and  will  vigorously  support  the  safe- 
guards which  will  be  vitally  needed 
whether  or  not  this  treaty  is  ratified.  In 
that  letter,  Undersecretary  Gllpatric  dis- 
cusses all  that  is  being  done  and  will 
continue  to  be  done,  as  follows: 

First  safeguard:  The  conduct  of  com- 
prehensive, aggressive,  and  continuing 
underground  nuclear  test  programs  de- 
signed to  add  to  our  knowledge  and  im- 
prove our  weapons  in  all  areas  of  sig- 
nificance to  our  military  posture  for  the 
future. 

Second  safeguard:  The  maintenance 
of  modem  nuclear  laboratory  facilities 
and  programs  in  theoretical  and  explor- 
atory nuclear  technology  which  will  at- 
tract, retain,  and  insure  the  continued 
application  of  our  human  scientific  re- 
sources to  these  programs  on  which  con- 
tinued progress  In  nuclear  technology 
dei>ends. 

Third  safeguard :  The  maintenance  of 
the  facilities  and  resources  necessary  to 
institute,  promptly,  nuclear  tests  In  the 
atmosphere  should  they  be  deemed  es- 
sential to  our  national  security  or  should 
the  treaty  or  any  of  its  terms  be  abrogat- 
ed by  the  Soviet  Union. 


Fourth  safeguard:  The  improvement 
of  our  capability,  within  feasible  and 
practical  limits,  to  monitor  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  to  detect  violations,  and  to 
maintain  our  knowledge  of  Sino-Soviet 
nuclear  activity,  capabilities,  and 
achievements. 

It  appears  to  me  that  very  few  of 
our  countrymen  have  been  carried  away 
by  their  enthusiasm  for  the  treaty  and 
Its  possibilities.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
observed  that  most  Senators — and  it 
seems  most  of  the  American  people,  cer- 
tainly most  of  the  people  who  write  to 
me — look  on  this  treaty  with  a  skeptical 
and  questioning  eye.  Rather  than  this 
treaty  encouraging  a  relaxation  of  the 
defense  effort,  it  seems  there  is  more 
talk  of  keeping  our  guard  up  and  on  the 
ready  at  this  time,  than  there  has  been 
since  the  days  of  Quemoy-Matsu. 

Accordingly.  I  regard  the  danger  of 
euphoria  as  more  imaginary  than  real, 
as  applying  more  to  the  theoretical  re- 
action of  a  large  number  of  hypothetical 
people  than  to  the  actual  resiction  of 
the  American  people,  constituted  as  we 
are  and  thinking  as  we  do. 

Closely  related  to  the  fear  of  euphoria 
Is  the  fear  of  planned  surprise  abroga- 
tion of  the  treaty  by  our  potential  ene- 
mies. 

The  argxunent  is  that  the  Soviets  may 
be  luring  us  Into  this  treaty  with  the  In- 
tention of  suddenly  violating  or  abrogat- 
ing it  by  means  of  a  quick  series  of  tests 
which  will  give  them  a  commanding  lead 
before  we  can  initiate  tests  of  our  own. 

If  we  follow  through  on  the  safeguards 
discussed  in  Undersecretary  Gilpatric's 
letter  and  the  President's  letter  as  read 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  tMr.  Dihk- 
SENl.  as  we  almost  certainly  would,  we 
would  be  In  as  good  a  position  as  the 
Soviets  to  resume  testing  in  that  event, 
and  we  should  not  fall  behind  to  any  sig- 
nificant degree. 

In  addition.  It  seems  that  we  have 
learned  our  lesson  from  the  sudden  re- 
sumption of  Soviet  tests  in  1961  which 
caught  us  unprepared,  and  we  would  not 
be  as  likely  to  make  that  mistake  again. 

On  this  fear.  Dr.  Brown  said  at  the 
hearings: 

So,  I  think  providing  we  are  ready,  a  sud- 
den abrogation  of  a  treaty  need  not  concern 
us  greatly. 

Another  witness.  Dr.  George  B.  KlsUa- 
kowsky,  professor  of  physical  chemistry 
at  Harvard  University  and  former  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  President  Eisenhower 
for  Science  and  Technology,  testified  as 
follows  on  this  point: 

It  wovild  be  a  rather  stupid  maneuver  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviets  to  break  the  treaty 
by  abrogating  and  starting  to  test  right  away, 
whereas  they  have  the  full  right  under  the 
treaty  to  abrogate,  wait  3  months  and  then 
test. 

The  political  disadvantages,  bad  odor  of 
what  they  have  done,  will  p>ersist.  and  the 
technical  gains  of  making  certain  atmos- 
pheric tests  3  months  earlier  are  so  Infinitesi- 
mal that  it  just  doesn't  make  any  sense  to 
me. 

Finally,  when  all  other  arguments  fail, 
the  treaty's  opponents  fall  back  upon 
the  argument  that  there  is  only  one  rea- 
son why  the  Soviets  would  agree  now  to 
a  treaty  which  they  have  rejected  in  the 
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past  and  that  is  that  they  must  be  con 
vlDced  that  under  present  circumstances 
it  works  to  their  advantage  And  to  our 
disadvantage.  Undoubtedly,  they  must 
be  convinced  that  it  works  to  their  ad- 
vantage, but  It  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low that  it  works  to  our  disadvantage  or 
that  they  think  that  it  does.  Nations 
which  enter  into  treaties  usually  recog- 
nize that  it  is  to  their  mutual  advantage 
to  do  so.  Of  course,  we  caimot  know  fox- 
certain  what  is  in  the  minds  of  Soviet 
leaders  in  agreeing  to  this  treaty,  but 
we  can  readily  see  a  number  of  reasons 
why  enlightened  self-interest  might  lead 
them  to  do  so. 

First.  They  are  just  as  interested  as 
we  in  preventing  contamination  of  the 
air  which  we  all  must  breathe  and  of  the 
earth  from  which  we  all  draw  our  suste- 
nance. They  are  in  as  great  danger  of 
radioactive  fallout  as  are  we. 

Second.  They  are  no  more  desirous 
than  we  of  being  wiped  out  in  a  nuclear 
holocaust.  They  do  not  believe  any  more: 
than  we  that  anyone  would  win  after 
a  nuclear  exchange.  It  would  be  a  con- 
flict which  all  would  lose.  Thus,  they 
may  reco^iize  this  treaty  as  one  step 
toward  control  by  mankind  of  the  mon-| 
ster  it  has  created.  I 

Third.  There  is  good  evidence  that  the 
people  under  Soviet  domination  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  dissatisfied  with| 
their  low  standard  of  living  and  are  de- 
manding more  consumer  goods.  Per- 
haps there  Is  a  hope  among  their  leaders 
that  the  treaty  will  make  it  possible  to 
shift  some  of  their  means  of  productiort 
away  from  this  highly  expensive  weap* 
ons   production    to    that    of    consume* 

goods.  J 

Fourth.  There  Is  evidence  that  the  rif^ 
between  the  U5.S.R.  and  China  is  gen* 
ulne,  and  they  may  feel  that  the  treaty 
helps  them  in  their  growing  competitioi^ 
with  their  great  Communist  rival.  i 

Fifth.  They  understand  the  danger  oi 
proliferation.  They  see  that  they  would 
benefit,  as  would  we.  from  the  resulting 
discouragement  of  other  nations  fron^ 
developing  nuclear  weapons. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  as  the  evidence  ot 

the  desirability  of  U5.  approval  of  the 

treaty  piles  up.  the  opponents  shift  frorti 

a  head-on  attack  of  the  treaty  to  the 

oblique  to  the  enfilade.    Opposition  froi^ 

the  flank,  it  is  sometimes  called.    They 

call  these  reservations  and  clarlflcatiom. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  of  these  fc 

tite  one  offered  by  the  able  and  distini- 

gulshed  Junior  Senator   from   Arizona, 

which   would   provide   that   the   treatjr 

would    not    go    into    effect    imtil    the 

UJSJSJl.   has   removed   its   troops    and 

weapons  from  Cuba  and  arrangements 

have  been  made  for  international  iii- 

spection  within  Cuba  to  confirm  sucp 

removal. 

I  believe  it  Is  a  fair  and  truthful  state- 
ment. Mr.  President,  that  no  one  h^ 
been  more  concerned  than  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Florida  over  the  Coni- 
murdst  takeover  of  Cuba.  J 

I  believe  I  was  the  first  Member  of  the 
Congress  to  warn  of  the  deterioratlilg 
situation  in  Cuba   and  of  the  danger 
Castro's  movement  presented  to  the  at 
cxirity  of  the  Western  Hemi^here 


'  In  those  days,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
was  abused  by  some  of  the  press  and  by 
some  of  his  colleagues  for  his  warnings. 
After  Castro's  seiziure  of  power,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  called  upon  the  ad- 
ministration then  in  power  to  adopt  a 
firmer  policy  against  the  tyranny  which 
was  enslaving  Cuba,  and  continued  to 
urge  the  new  administration  to  the  same 

I  believe  I  was  the  first  to  call  for  cut- 
ting off  all  trade  with  Cuba. 

I  have  been  rather  critical  of  the  lack 
of  a  strong  and  affirmative  policy 
against  Castro's  Cuba  during  the  present 
administration,  although  I  cheered  the 
strong  stand  taken  by  the  President  dur- 
ing the  fall  of  1962,  which  resulted  in  a 
splendid,  bloodless  victory  for  our  way 
of  life  and  for  freedom  everywhere. 

I  have  continued  to  urge  recognition 
of  a  Cuban  Government  in  exile  and 
other  more  positive  steps  looking  toward 
a  free.  Independent,  democratic  Cuba. 

So.  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  is  one  that  strikes  a  sjmi- 
pathetic  chord  within  me.  It  is  one  that 
under  almost  any  other  circumstances  I 
would  support,  for  the  Senator  is  indeed 
ringing  a  bell. 

But.  Mr.  President.  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  the  bell  he  is  ringing  is  not  at 
the  right  address.  This  amendment  is 
not  germane  to  this  treaty.  It  is  clear 
that  if  it  were  added  to  this  treaty,  it 
would  not  result  in  the  removal  of  the 
Russian  troops  and  weapons  from  Cuba. 
but  it  would  result  in  a  defeat  of  this 
treaty. 

For.  obviously.  It  woxild  require  rene- 
gotiation of  the  treaty  after  some  91 
nations  have  signed  it.  It  is  evident 
that  the  Soviet  Union,  and  probably  oth- 
er nations — possibly  Great  Britain.  Italy. 
West  Germany,  and  others — would  not 
agree  to  this  reservation  and  that  its  re- 
sult, in  practical  effect,  would  be  merely 
to  kill  the  treaty  without  serving  any 
useful  pxirpose  whatever  in  decreasing 
the  use  of  Cuba  as  a  Soviet  military  base 
or  eliminating  the  Castro  regime  In  Cuba. 
So,  Mr.  President.  I  believe  any  Sen- 
ator can  consistently  and  logically  vote 
against  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  and  at  the  same  time  share 
with  the  Senator  his  concern  over  con- 
ditions now  existing  In  Cuba  and  work 
with  him  and  others  In  ways  and  means 
of  bringing  about  the  downfall  of  Fidel 
Castro  and  the  returning  of  freedom  to 
Cuba. 

In  searching  his  heart  and  conscience 
for  the  right  decislon.on  this  momentous 
Issue  each  Senator  must  decide  what  ovu* 
Nation's  goals  should  be  and  which  road 
offers  the  least  risk  and  best  hope  to- 
ward reaching  those  goals. 

If  our  objective  should  be  to  make  cer- 
tain that  more  millions  of  Russians  than 
millions  of  Americans  would  be  killed  in 
a  future  nuclear  war.  then  perhaps  we 
might  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
least  risk  would  be  to  allow  the  present 
nuclear  arms  race  to  continue  unchecked. 
However.  I  submit  that  that  is  not  the 
goal  which  most  Senators  and  most  of 
the  American  people  are  pursuing,  for  I 
am  sure  that  most  of  us  recognize  that 
that  road  leads  to  the  most  frightful — 


the    most   egregious— consequences   for 
hiunan  life  on  this  planet. 

As  I  Interpret  our  wishes,  our  hopes, 
and  our  fears,  the  goal  which  most  of  us 
earnestly  seek  is  the  continuation  of  our 
free  American  way  of  life  with  a  mini- 
mum of  possibility  of  wholesale  nuclear 
slaughter  and  the  destruction  of  our- 
selves and  other  peoples. 

The  treaty's  proponents  have  recog- 
nized throughout  that  there  are  risks  in 
this  treaty.  Risks  are  unavoidable  in 
any  step  In  International  relations  we 
take  In  the  dangerous  times  In  which  we 
live. 

However,  the  risks  In  the  treaty  have 
been  reduced  to  a  minlmmn  by  the  care- 
ful planning  and  negotiation  which  pre- 
ceded it.  In  seeking  the  goal  which  I 
believe  we  are  seeking,  the  risks  of  rati- 
fying the  treaty  are  much  less  than  the 
risks  of  rejecting  it. 

It  would  not  disarm  us.  It  does  not 
compromise  us.  It  does  not  lessen  our 
commitment  to  preserve  our  freedom  and 
that  of  other  nations  who  seek  our  assist- 
ance. But  our  signing  does  Indicate  to 
the  remainder  of  the  world  that  we  rec- 
ognize the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  created  a  "Frankenstein 
monster"  which  must  be  controlled,  and 
that  we  are  willing  to  take  a  small  step 
with  the  Soviets  toward  controlling  it. 
There  are  some  military  people,  some 
scientists,  and  some  Senators  who  have 
expressed  beliefs  that  the  risks  out- 
weigh the  benefits  from  the  treaty. 

We  can  have  the  greatest  respect,  as 
does  the  Senator  from  Florida,  for  the 
able  Senators  who  are  opposing  ratifica- 
tion, and  for  a  military  man  such  as  Gen. 
Thomas  S.  Power  and  a  scientist  such 
as  Dr.  Edward  H.  Teller,  both  of  whom 
have  opposed  It. 

But  we  should  also  have  great  respect 
for  the  competence  In  this  field  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Robert  McNamara, 
EMrector  of  the  CIA  John  McCone.  who 
used  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  and  who  under  the  previous  ad- 
ministration was  Chairman  of  the  Atom- 
ic Energy  Commission.  Particularly 
should  we  have  respect  for  those  men 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  Nation's  se- 
curity, the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Mr.  President,  during  World  War  II, 
I  had  the  honor  of  serving  in  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps.  During  the  long,  arduous, 
and  sometimes  sad  days.  I  developed  a 
deep  and  abiding  respect  for  the  courage 
and  dedication  of  the  leaders  of  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps. 

I  particularly  admired  the  selflessness 
and  the  bravery  of  a  marine  officer. 
David  W.  Shoup.  He  has  received  this 
Nation's  highest  decoration  for  heroism 
In  combat,  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor.  Shoup  was  appointed  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corp  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower.  He  sits  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  He  appeared  with  other 
chiefs  before  our  committee  and  in  be- 
half of  the  treaty.  His  independence  is 
unquestioned;  his  Integrity  Is  soUd  gold 
When  he  said  he  was  very  much  in  favor 
of  this  treaty  being  Initialed.  I  am  frank 
to  say  that  carried  much  weight  with  me. 
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But  he  and  others  whose  Judgment  we 
can  respect  on  a  matter  of  this  impor- 
tance have  unreservedly  come  out  for 
the  treaty,  as  have  the  former  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  Allied  Forces  in 
Europe,  the  former  President  of  the 
United  States.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
former  President  Harry  S.  Tnunan,  and 
a  host  of  others  much  too  long  to  outline 
here. 

This  is  too  Important  an  issue  to  be 
considered  on  partisan  grounds.  And  I 
am  proud  of  Senators  again,  for  always, 
on  matters  of  such  gravity  and  conse- 
quence as  this  treaty,  there  Is  no  room 
for  political  considerations.  That  is 
why  we  find  such  Senators  as  the  dis- 
tinguished and  courageous  minority 
leader  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  [Mr.  Saltonstall],  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken], 
and  others  all  supporting  this  test  ban 
treaty,  in  the  interest  of  their  country. 

Mr.  President,  all  life  Is  a  risk,  and 
those  who  seek  to  risk  nothing,  achieve 
nothing. 

The  ratification  of  this  treaty  Is  a 
calculated  risk,  and  one  I  believe  we 
must  take,  for  it  offers  the  greatest  hope 
and  the  least  risk  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  supreme  national  objectives 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  American 
people. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  overwhelmingly 
ratify  the  treaty. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  able  Senator 
in  his  address  spoke  of  being  able  to  de- 
tect explosions  if  they  should  occur.  I 
am  sure  the  able  Senator  knows  that  the 
art  of  concealment  always  runs  ahead  of 
the  art  of  detection. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  mean,  the  art  of 
detection  always  runs  ahead  of 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  beUeve  the  Sen- 
ator stated  It  the  way  he  Intended  to 
state  it  the  first  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  said  It  correctly 
the  first  time;  the  art  of  concealment 
always  runs  ahead  of  the  art  of  detec- 
tion. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  have  heard  that, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  to  be  true. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  Is  the  Infor- 
mation which  was  brought  out  in  the 
hearings.  That  makes  It  difficult  in  a 
great  many  cases  to  detect  an  explosion. 
It  has  been  foimd  that  the  party  who 
wishes  to  explode  can  conceal  for  some 
time  and  possibly  get  away  with  it,  be- 
fore the  explosion  can  be  detected. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  have  great  re- 
spect and  a  very  warm  affection  for  the 
able  Senator,  whose  patriotism  is  of  the 
highest.  I  know  he  has  conscientious 
concerns  and  worries  about  the  treaty, 
but  I  do  not  accept  that  particular  state- 
ment. I  cannot  accept  that  particular 
statement  In  the  light  of  the  weight  of 
the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  who  came 
before  the  committee,  who  said  that 
they  believe  the  only  way  there  could  be 
an  explosion  without  It  being  detected, 
unless  it  were  underground,  would  be  to 


have  an  explosion  so  far  out  that  It 
would  be  beyond  the  moon,  if  it  were 
not  an  explosion  of  such  small  conse- 
quence and  such  low  yield  that  it  would 
not  really  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  test. 

That  was  the  testimony  as  I  remem- 
bered It.  That  was  the  statement  of 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara.  So  I 
cannot  accept  the  postulate  the  Senator 
first  made. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  For  example,  if  an 
explosion  occurred  on  the  boundary  line 
between  Russia  and  China,  over  in  the 
middle  of  the  country,  we  are  told  by 
some  of  the  military  people — I  remem- 
ber General  Power  In  particular — that  it 
would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  Impossible, 
to  detect  where  the  explosion  occurred. 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  we  would 
not  be  able  to  detect  an  explosion.  Our 
seismic  instnmients  probably  would  be 
able  to  pick  up  an  explosion,  but  it  would 
be  Impossible  to  tell  where  it  occurred 
unless  we  had  on-site  inspection  and  were 
nearer  the  situs. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  In  response  to  that 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  I  will  say  that  If  there  were  an 
explosion  on  the  Russian  side  of  the  line 
certainly  it  would  be  against  our  interest 
and  we  could  withdraw.  If  It  were  on 
the  China  side,  we  would  have  to  make  a 
determination,  as  provided  in  the  treaty, 
as  to  whether  it  was  against  our  inter- 
est. If  It  was,  we  would  say.  "We  had 
better  take  a  look  at  this  situation  and 
withdraw  from  the  treaty."  That  Is  one 
good  thing  about  the  treaty — whenever 
we  determine  such  explosions  are  against 
our  Interest,  we  can  withdraw.  Certain- 
ly if  It  happened  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
we  would  know  with  certainty  that  we 
could  withdraw  from  the  treaty  and  be- 
gin testing,  ourselves  immediately.  If  it 
happened  on  the  China  side  of  the  line, 
we  could  do  the  same  thing,  under  the 
protections  of  the  treaty,  if  it  were 
against  our  interest,  and  if  there  were 
collusion,  and  there  probably  would  have 
to  be  under  the  circumstances,  we  would 
withdraw  and  begin  our  own  testing. 
This  was  the  testimony,  as  I  recollect  It. 
given  by  most  of  the  expert  witnesses  on 
this  question. 

I  might  also  point  out  to  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  given  the  as- 
surance that  our  facilities  for  detection 
of  possible  violation  of  the  Treaty  will  be 
expanded  and  Improved  as  required  to 
Increase  our  assurance  against  clandes- 
tine violations  by  others. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  we  were  not  al- 
lowed to  go  into  those  countries  to  deter- 
mine just  where  the  explosions  took 
place,  or  we  could  not  detect  the  explo- 
sions well,  If  at  all,  how  would  we  be  able 
to  tell  the  location?  For  example,  what 
would  keep  Russia  from  shifting  her 
scientists,  equipment,  and  personnel  to 
the  Chinese  side  and  continue  to  carry  on 
nuclear  work? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  do  not  believe  that 
would  really  make  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference. As  I  understood  the  testimony, 
under  the  treaty,  if  there  were  an  ex- 
plosion in  the  atmosphere,  of  sufficient 
size  to  warn  us  immediately,  and  our 


seismic  instruments  and  other  scientific 
tests  showed  us  that  they  were  testing 
Iri  earnest  again,  we  would  know  immedi- 
ately that  we  would  start  testing  Im- 
mediately. If  It  were  In  China,  we  could 
give  the  90  days'  notice  if  we  believed 
such  testing  was  against  our  supreme  in- 
terest. Certainly,  if  China  started  test- 
ing, that  would  have  to  be  our  conclusion. 
I  refer  to  page  18  of  the  report  on  the 
question  of  detection,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

And  the  committee  was  impressed  by  this 
comment  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff:  "The 
dangers  of  detection  and  the  cost  of  difficulty 
of  testing  in  outer  space  wduld  tend  to  im- 
pose severe  restrictions  upon  such  clandes- 
tine testing.  Other  clandestine  tests  in  the 
atmosphere  or  underwater,  depending  upon 
their  size,  would  involve  a  fairly  high  proba- 
bility of  detection  by  our  conventional  intel- 
ligence or  ovu"  atomic  energy  detection  sys- 
tem. Moreover,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
consider  the  resulting  progress  which  the 
Soviets  might  make  clandestinely  to  be  a 
relatively  minor  factor  in  relation  to  the 
overall  present  and  probable  balance  of  mm- 
tary  strength  if  adequate  safegiiards  are 
maintained." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  Just  briefly  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Earlier  today  I 
suggested  to  Senators  that  it  would  be  a 
very  flne  thing  and  very  encouraging  for 
each  Senator  to  go  downstairs  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  Room  and 
get  out  the  testimony  of  Dr.  North  rup 
on  detection.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Florida  agree  with  me  In  that  statement? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Alabama.  In  my  more  for- 
mal remarks,  I  said  there  was  much  more 
testimony,  which  Is  of  a  secret  nature, 
that  would  give  Senators  more  assurance 
and  confldence  in  this  Nation's  ability  to 
detect  any  sort  of  meaningful  explosion 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  Red 
China. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Whose  testimony 
was  that? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    Dr.  Northrup's. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  also  point  out 
that  it  might  be  helpful  to  the  Senator 
if  he  could  read  the  full  testimony  of 
General  Power,  the  most  vital  parts  of 
which  are  classified.  The  Senator 
knows  the  responsible  position  General 
Power  holds.  He  has  studied  this  ques- 
tion thoroughly,  and  he  is  one  of  the 
country's  great  experts  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  he  is  an  outstanding  mili- 
tary man  and  citizen  but  there  are  more 
than  military  considerations  involved. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  He  is  very  much 
concerned  about  this  matter.  If  an  ex- 
plosion occurred  In  the  atmosphere  near 
the  Une,  It  Is  felt  that  It  would  be  Im- 
possible to  tell  In  which  country  It  had 
occurred,  and  It  would  be  necessary  to 
have  onsite  Inspection  or  have  some 
other  way  to  determine  It.  If  those 
countries  did  not  permit  entrance  for 
the  purpose  of  Inspection.  Russia  could 
assert  that  It  had  happened  In  China, 
and  it  could  very  well  have  happened  in 
China.    Suppose  Russia  had  shifted  her 
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operations  there.    There  would  be  noth- 
ing to  prevent  her  from  doing  It. 

I  earlier  brought  out  tafonnatlon  re- 
lating to  the  so-called  rift  between  Rus- 
sia and  China,  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
does  not  have  too  much  confidence  that 
there  Is  a  deep  and  lasting  rift,  because 
the  Soviets  have  assured  Red  China 
that  this  treaty  Is  in  the  best  interest  of 
world  commimlsm. 

It  Is  m  the  Interest  of  both  countries, 
the  USSR,  and  Commvmlst  China. 

I  believe  the  Senator  was  present  In 
the  Chamber  when  I  referred  to  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  article  which  reads: 

The  Soviet  Union  told  Bed  Chin*  the  lim- 
ited nuclear  test  ban  waB  a  poeitlve  gain 
for  ooaununiam  becaxise  It  would  perpetuate 
the  Uquldatlon  of  the  onetime  American  nu- 
clear monopoly,  and  freeae  each  slde'i  nuclear 
power. 

It  is  felt  by  a  great  many  of  o\ir  mili- 
tary experts  that  If  the  situation  were 
froeen  as  it  Is  now.  after  the  most  suc- 
cessful series  of  tests  by  the  Communists 
to  1961  and  1962.  the  great  military  ad- 
vantage would,  in  some  critical  areas,  be 
on  the  side  of  the  Communists. 

The  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub- 
committee,  after  holding   hearings   for 
almost  a  year,  and  having  heard  the  miU- 
tary      and      scientific      witnesses    who 
appeared  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  in  addition  to  others  such 
as    General    Power.    General    Twining. 
Admiral  Burke,  and  other  key  military 
men — concluded  that  if  the  treaty  were 
ratified,    the    United    States    probably 
woxild   be   unable    to   duplicate    Soviet 
achievements  In  very  high  yield  weapon 
technology.    That  Is  because  the  Soviets 
have  conducted  tests  with  high  yield  ex- 
plosions and  have  gatoed  knowledge  from 
them.    It  is  felt  that  what  the  Soviets 
desire  now.  after  gaining  this  knowledge. 
Is  time.    They  are  trying  to  buy  time 
by  entering  into  this  treaty,  so  they  can 
manufacttire  weapons  with  their  slower 
production  f  acIliUes  as  a  result  of  having 
gained  this  knowledge,   and  then  they 
will  be  in  a  very  powerful  position. 

So  if  the  treaty  should  be  approved  by 
the  Senate,  the  Soviets  would  have  that 
knowledge,  and  we  woifld  not  be  allowed 
to  test  in  the  atmosphere.  The  Soviets 
are  ahead  of  us.  as  the  scientific  and  mili- 
tary experts  have  said,  in  high-yield 
weapons,  and  have  a  great  advantage. 
I  am  not  now  considering  the  political 
aspects:  I  am  considering  the  military 
advantages. 

I  was  wondering  how  the  Senator  felt 
we  could  ever  overcome  the  advantage 
that  the  Soviets  have  gained  In  very 
high-yield  technology  from  these  tests, 
because  the  only  way  such  knowledge  can 
be  gained  is  by  testing  In  the  atmosphere. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  that  is  the 
wily  way. 

It  has  been  stated  that  it  could  be  par- 
tially gained  by  testing  undergroimd. 
We  could  not  gain  complete  knowledge 
that  way.  and  in  this  competition  we  can- 
not settle  with  being  half  safe  or  half 
sure.  The  only  way  to  test  any  weapon 
with  any  degree  of  confidence  is  to  test 
it  in  the  environment  in  which  it  wiH 
have  to  function,  in  which  It  would  hav^ 
to  operate  in  a  showdown  campaign 


I  I  was  wondering  how  the  Senator  felt 
We  could  equal  or  regain  knowledge  the 
Soviets  have  acquired  in  this  particular 
Held. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  First  I  should  like 
to  answer  another  question;  then  I  will 
answer  the  question  the  Senator  has  just 
asked.  We  were  discussing  the  question 
of  the  Chinese  testing,  and  the  question 
whether  that  tesUng  took  place  on  the 
border.  That  is  a  quesUon  which  was 
asked  by  Senator  Russxll  of  Secretary 
McNamara  when  he  appeared  before  the 
committee.    Senator  Russru.  said: 

Senator  Ruasox.  We,  In  common  with 
»anklnd  everywhere,  are  yearning  to  avoid 
these  dangers  of  a  nuclear  war.  but  we  don't 
■K&nt  to  get  carried  away  by  the  objective  and 
leave  oxirselves  In  a  helpless  position,  u  you 
so  weU  point  out  In  your  able  presentation. 

EEACnON     TO     POSSIBLX     CBHTtSM     TKSTINO 

'  What  would  we  do  if  the  Chlneee  started 
testing,  and  we  dlscviased  the  matter  with 
Mr.  Khrushchev,  and  he  said.  "Yes,  that  con- 
temptible scoundrel  Mao  Tse-tung  has  gone 
on  testing  there.  Tou  can't  trust  him  on 
anything.  We  have  tried  our  best  to  deter 
him.  but  he  Is  continuing  to  test  In  the  at- 

j  mosphere  and  elsewhere." 

Just  how  far  would  we  let  that  situation  go 
before  we  would  resume  testing? 


Secretary  McNamaka.  Tea.  sir,  I  am  confi- 
dent of  our  actions  under  those  circum- 
stances. 

There  it  Is. 

With  respect  to  the  other  question  of 

the  Senator 

Mr.  THURMOND.     Will  the  Senator 

yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Red  China  now  is 
not  a  party  to  the  treaty. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  is  correct,  but 
should  they  test  in  the  atmosphere — and 
we  consider  such  testing  adverse  to  our 
supreme  interest — we  can,  by  giving  90 
days'  notice,  release  ourselves  from  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  was 
saying  that  if  Red  Chma  tested  in  the 
atmosphere,  we  would  breach  the  treaty. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  We  can  under  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  with  90  days'  no- 
tice to  the  signatories  release  ourselves 
from  the  treaty  when  such  treaty  is  ad- 
verse to  our  supreme  Interest. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  would  have 
the  right.    However,  would  we? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  This  is  what  Sec- 
retary McNamara  said.    It  is  in  the  Rec- 
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That  Is  the  situation  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  had  reference. 
Let  me  quote  Secretary  McNamara  on 
this  point: 

Secretary  McNamara.  Senator  Russnx. 
that  would  clearly  fall  under  article  IV  of  the 
treaty,  and  we  would  certainly  have  the  right 
to  test  under  those  circumstances. 

I  am  certain  that  If  there  was  any  indica- 
tion whatsoever  that  our  national  security 
was  adversely  affected  by  such  Chinese  action 
we  would  act  to  test. 

It  was  that  kind  of  testimony  which 
convinced  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy— and   I   see   in  the   Chamber   the 
former  chairman  of  that  committee,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son]— and  the  majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  and  certainly  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  that  we  were  not 
jeopardizing  our  Nation's  security.    The 
testimony  was  that  we  would  test  if  It  was 
determined  that  the  Chinese  were  testing 
and  it  was  adverse  to  our  national  in- 
terest  We  have  a  right  under  the  treaty 
to  get  out  at  any  time  that  we  believe 
there  is  something  going  on  against  our 
supreme  interest.    The  minute  that  we 
know  that  testing  is  going  on  and  the 
treaty  has  been  broken  by  one  of  the  par- 
ties  to   it.    the   other   party    Is   Imme- 
diately released  to  do  ifrhat  It  wants  to  do. 
We  have  already  gone  on  record — the 
President    of    the    United    States,    the 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  all  the  others— that  we  are 
going  to  keep  ourselves  prepared  to  test 
even  faster  than  we  did  after  the  re- 
sumption of  tests  by  the  Soviet  Union  In 

1961. 

That  pretty  well  answers  the  first  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator.    I  continue  to  read: 

Senator  Russell.  Despite  any  protestations 
on  the  part  of  the  Russians  that  they  had 
no  port  of  It  and  didn't  even  Imow  what  the 
effects  of  the  test  were? 


ORD 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  a  new 
thought  that  has  auisen  In  connection 
with  the  treaty,  that  if  Red  China  tests 
In  the  atmosphere  we  will  abrogate  the 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     At  any  time  that 
any  nation  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  tests,  and  we  believe  it  is  against 
our  supreme  Interest,  we  can  get  out. 
That  is  one  of  the  values  of  the  treaty. 
It  Is  that  simple.    That  is  what  we  are 
talking  about.    It  is  not  much  of  a  step 
forward.     We    are    only    beginning    to 
move  over.    As  the  able  chairman  said, 
it  is  taking  a  different  direction.    This 
does  not  amount  to  a  great  deal  in  some 
respects,  because  we  ccn  start  testing  at 
any  time  that  someone  else  starts  to  test 
in  the  atmosphere  and  we  think  it  Is 
against  our  supreme  Interest.    If  Israeli 
started  to  test  or  if  Egypt  started,  or  if 
anyone  else  started,  and  we  thought  it 
was  against  our  Interest,  we  would  start 
testing  immediately  if  they  were  signa- 
tories.   If  not  upon  90  days'  notice. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  would  not  have  to  have  any  rea- 
son to  abrogate  if  we  determined  that  it 
was  in  our  national  Interest  to  do  so. 
We  could  withdraw  from  the  treaty. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     Yes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Would  we  do  so  If 
Red  China  tested?  Would  we  with- 
draw? ,. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  believe  we  would 

withdraw. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Suppose  China 
did  test  in  good  faith,  and  the  testing 
had  no  connection  with  Russia? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Secretary  McNa- 
mara said  we  would  do  It  If  it  were 
against  our  supreme  Interest.  I  sJoa 
satisfied  we  would.  Obviously,  Red 
China,  ideologically  motivated  as  it  is. 
with  Its  goal,  constitutes  the  same  threat 
to  freedom. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  Russians  would  not  hesitate 
to  shift  their  scientists  and  their  equlp- 
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ment  across  the  line  and  have  the  tests 
carried  on  In  Red  China,  and  then  claim 
that  Red  China  was  doing  It.  and  not 
they. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  If  there  is  testing, 
that  is  what  may  happen.  If  it  does 
happen,  we  are  out. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  could  abro- 
gate, but  suppose  they  go  along  for  2 
years,  using  the  knowledge  they  have 
gained  from  the  high-yield  tests  in  1961 
and  1962,  and  have  their  weapons,  and 
then  suppose  we  abrogate,  and  they  have 
already  had  their  breathing  spell  and 
have  kept  us  from  testing,  and  have  been 
able  to  build  their  weapons.  We  would 
have  been  testing  underground,  which 
would  not  equal  atmospheric  testing. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  recognizes 
that  one  of  the  foremost  scientists  who 
opposes  the  treaty  Is  Dr.  Edward  Teller, 
the  father  of  the  hydrogen  bomb.  I  have 
stated  in  the  formal  part  of  my  speech 
that  even  though  he  is  opposed  to  the 
treaty,  on  this  particular  point  he  did 
not  believe  that  there  was  great  progress 
to  be  made  with  respect  to  the  future 
of  this  high-jrield,  many-megaton  bomb, 
and  that  In  many  respects  he  did  not 
believe  it  gave  the  Russians  any  particu- 
lar advantage. 

I  am  sure  some  military  men  believe — 
and  I  heard  the  Senator  argue  this 
point — that  if  the  big  bomb  were  ex- 
ploded, it  might  knock  out  the  radar  de- 
fense system.  However,  it  would  not 
knock  out  the  Polaris  missile.  It  does 
not  stop  the  Polaris  submarines.  There 
are  16  missiles  in  16  tubes  in  those  sub- 
marines. Those  will  work.  I  do  not 
share  the  great  concern  of  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  on  this  point. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Unless  we  test, 
how  do  we  know  that  it  will  not  knock 
out  the  electronic  systems  of  the  missiles 
on  board  the  Polaris  submarines?  Also, 
there  is  the  point  I  raised  earlier  today, 
about  the  Soviet  ABM  Ci4>ability  to 
knock  down  Polaris  missiles,  which,  by 
the  way,  are  fired  one  at  a  time  and 
not  in  aalvo. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  If  the  Soviets  can 
find  out  where  these  Polaris  subma- 
rines are  operating,  they  would  have  to 
blow  up  the  warhead.  Including  them- 
selves, to  do  that.  If  a  submarine  lies 
50  miles  off  the  shore  in  the  Black  Sea, 
they  must  use  a  small  weapon  to  hit  that 
submarine,  without  destroying  them- 
selves. This  is  the  advantage  of  the 
maneuverability  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  Polaris  submarines  can  oper- 
ate. This  Is  what  makes  them  one  of  the 
great  weapons  of  all  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  a  bomb  of  50  to 
100  megatons  were  dropped  and  if  it  de- 
stroyed the  electronic  system  by  fusing 

the  wires 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  "nie  Senator  has 
reference  to  fixed  site  missiles. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  the  earth.  The 
electric  current  operates  them.  If  such 
a  bomb  should  be  dropped  In  certain 
parts  of  the  world,  how  do  we  know  it 
would  not  affect  the  missiles,  unless  we 
conduct  tests  to  find  out? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Probably  they  can 
conduct  such  tests.     The  testimony  of 


Dr.  Harold  Brown,  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected scientists,  is  that  it  is  possible  to 
conduct  imderground  tests  and  learn 
from  them  almost  as  much — I  am  para- 
phrasing the  testimony — as  one  could 
from  tests  in  the  atmosphere.  With  re- 
spect to  the  antlballistic  missile  system. 
It  did  not  involve  so  much  a  question  of 
the  warhead  as  it  involved  the  dellver- 
ability  system,  the  system  of  discrimina- 
tion. 

That  is  the  real  problem — the  anti-bal- 
listic-missile system.  It  Is  not  the  nu- 
clear warhead  end  of  it,  but  how  Is  It 
delivered?  How  is  it  made  to  discrimi- 
nate?   How  will  It  actually  operate? 

As  the  testimony  is.  except  for  one  or 
two  of  the  military  men.  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  testimony  was  that  our  sys- 
tem of  anti-ballistic-missile  development 
was  as  good  as  theirs.  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  does  not  hold 
to  that  view  entirely,  but  I  do.  Prom  the 
evidence  I  have  heard — and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  has  a  right  to  be- 
lieve the  witnesses  whom  he  wishes  to 
believe,  and  I  have  a  right  to  believe 
those  whom  I  wish  to  believe.  I  believe 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  other  com- 
petent witnesses.  I  accept  the  word  of 
Dr.  Harold  Brown.  I  am  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  word  of  former  President 
Dwight  David  Elsenhower,  who,  I  think, 
knew  something  about  this  subject.  I 
am  willing  to  accept  the  word  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. We  must  believe  sMneone  in  this 
matter.  So  far  as  Senators  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  a  question  of  who  to  believe. 
I  believe  the  weight  of  the  testimony  is 
well  in  favor  of  the  treaty  and  that  its 
ratification  is  in  our  national  Interest. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  What  about  Gen- 
eral Power,  General  Schrlever,  Admiral 
Radford,  Admiral  Burke.  Dr.  Teller,  Dr. 
Poster,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  respect  General 
Power,  but  I  also  respect  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  I  respect  highly  the  Comman- 
dant of  the  Marine  Corps,  David  Shoup, 
who  has  received  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor,  the  highest  award  that 
can  be  given  to  any  man  in  the  UJ3. 
Armed  Forces.  He  sat  before  us  and 
said,  in  effect,  that  he  was  happy  when 
the  United  Stotes  initialed  the  treaty 
and  that  we  ought  to  enter  into  it. 

There  is  no  greater  patriot  than  Gen- 
eral Wheeler,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army, 
or  Admiral  MacDonald,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  The  committee  heard  all 
of  them.  It  is  a  case  of  which  ones 
Senators  wish  to  believe. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
chosen  to  believe  some  highly  respected 
men;  I  have  chosen,  as  have  most  other 
Senators,  to  believe  other  men.  This  is 
what  we  all  have  a  right  to  do.  I  do  not 
question  the  Senator's  patriotism:  he 
does  not  question  mine.  I  think  this  is 
a  matter  of  Judgment. 

In  addition  to  the  military  facets  of 
the  test  ban  treaty,  there  are  other  im- 
portant reasons  why  the  United  States 
should  approve  the  test  ban  treaty. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Of  course,  we  re- 
spect General  Shoup  for  having  received 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honm*;  but 


there  is  a  great  difference  between 
physical  bravery  and  the  possession  of 
nuclear  knowledge.  Dr.  Teller  warned 
that  a  "disparity  of  knowledge  today  is 
a  disparity  of  power  tomorrow." 
Dr.  Teller  said  further: 

A  test  ban  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union 
would  prevent  vital  improvements  of  our 
atomic  explosives  as  well  as  foreclose  the 
development  of  antlmlsslles  and  systems  like 
Nike-Zeus  and  Nlke-X.  It  would  not  keep 
the  Russians  from  cheating.  Such  a  treaty, 
In  aura,  would  endanger  our  security  and  help 
the  Soviet  Union  In  Its  plan  to  conquer  the 
world. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
great  respect  for  Dr.  Teller. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  have  the  highest 
respect  for  him.  Because  of  that,  I  wish 
to  read  what  Dr.  Teller  said  in  answer 
to  a  question  asked  of  him  by  the  former 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  which  api>ears  in  the 
hearing  on  page  471. 

Senator  AKmaON.  I  appreciate  that  state- 
ment because  I  fully  agree  with  you.  I  have 
grave  doubts  as  to  how  Important  these 
large-scale  weapons  are.  You  were  director 
of  that  laboratory  and  Its  guiding  spirit  for 
a  long  time.  If  this  country  had  had  to 
have  a  large-scale  explosive  you  would  have 
built  one,  wouldn't  you? 

Dr.  TXLLXK.  If  I  had  thought  so  at  that 
time  that  It  was  necessary  I  would  have  built 
one. 

Obviously,  the  presumption  is  that  Dr. 
Teller  did  not  think  such  an  explosive 
was  necessary.  Senator  Anderson,  be- 
cause he  respects  Dr.  Teller  highly,  but 
does  not  agree  with  him  in  this  par- 
ticular instance,  said : 

You  surely  would. 

Dr.  Texlol  But  It  is  entirely  possible  that 
4  years  from  now  I  will  appear  before  this 
committee  and  Senator  Chu«ch  will  confront 
me  with  another  situation  where  on  the  basis 
of  changed  Information  I  wUl  have  changed 
my  mind. 

We  all  respect  Dr.  Teller;  but  Dr.  Tel- 
ler said  he  did  not  believe  we  should  give 
too  much  weight  to  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  might  l>e  ahead  of  us  in 
the  development  of  high -yield  bombs — 
100-megaton  nuclear  warheads. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
recall  another  occasion,  when  Dr.  Harold 
Brown  appeared  before  the  committee 
and  was  asked  whether  he  had  access 
to  all  information,  technical  and  intelli- 
gence, and  that  Dr.  Brown  said.  'Tes"? 
I  asked  the  question  of  Dr.  Brown. 

With  all  regard  and  respect  for  Dr. 
Teller — and  I  emphasize  that  he  has 
made  a  great  contribution  to  science  in 
this  country  and  is  a  great  scientist  him- 
self— I  asked  Dr.  Brown  if  Dr.  Teller  had 
access  to  all  the  information,  botti  scien- 
tific or  technical  and  what  we  call  in- 
telligence, and  the  obvioits  answer,  of 
course,  was  "No."  We  must  take  that 
fact  into  consideration.  This  is  not  to 
derogate  the  scientific  competence  of  a 
man  like  Dr.  Teller;  it  is  merely  that  in 
forming  his  Judgments,  he  did  not  draw 
from  as  wide  a  base  of  information. 

A  little  later  in  the  hearings,  the  great 
Dr.  Kistiakowsky.  who  la  acknowledged 
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throi«hout  the  world  as  one  of  the  truly 
outatandlng  aclentlflts.  and  who  was 
President  Wsenhower's  sclenUflc  •<1^^**?^' 
was  asked  about  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
TeUer  and  Dr.  Brown.  That  testimony 
was  recited  today,  so  I  do  not  need  to 
quote  it  word  for  word.  But  the  Sena- 
tor from  Plorida  may  recall  that  Dr. 
Klstiakowsky  said,  in  effect.  "U  you  want 
to  know  about  antibalUstic  missUes  and 
talk  to  the  man  who  knows  the  most 
about  them  and  is  tn  possession  of  ta- 
formation  about  them,  that  man  is  Dr. 
Brown."  .     . 

Another  man  who  is  quite  competent 
In  this  area  Is  Dr.  York.  He  gave  rather 
revealing  testimony  when  he  said  he 
knew  of  no  way  to  buUd  a  defense  against 
a  missUe:  that  what  we  ought  todo  is  to 
buUd  an  offensive  capacity;  what  he 
called  penetration  aids  and  penetration 
capacity. 

So  when  we  get  into  testimony.  I  say 
most  respectfully  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  as  he  himself  has  said  so  well, 
that  while  we  can  find  a  scientist  here 
and  there  who  may  disagree  with  men 
like  Dr.  Brown,  Dr.  Bradbury.  Dr.  Kls- 
tiakowsky. Dr.  York,  and  the  miliUry 
experts,  we  must  take  into  considera- 
tion, it  seems  to  me,  in  arriving  at  a 
Judgment  in  this  highly  compUcated  im- 
portant matter,  the  weight  of  the  testi- 
mony. How  much  testimony  is  on  this 
side?  How  much  is  on  the  other  side? 
It  is  not  that  Dr.  Brown  is  more  intelli- 
gent than  Dr.  Teller,  or  vice  versa.  It 
is  a  question  of  updating  the  information 
or  of  weighing  the  testimony. 

The  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee released  a  statement  some  time 
ago.  I  have  a  copy  of  it  before  me,  dated 
August  24.  Among  those  who  serve  on 
the  President's  Committee  are  men  like 
Dean  Harvey  Brooks,  of  the  Division  of 
Engineering  and  AppUed  Sciences,  of 
Harvard  University;  Dr.  Edwin  R.  Ollli- 
land  professor  of  chemical  engineering, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology; 
James  B.  Pisk,  president  of  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co.;  Dr.  Bronk.  president  of 
Rockefeller  Institute.  Twenty-nve  or 
more  of  the  greatest  scientists  in  the 
United  States,  the  best  scientific  brains 
we  have,  comprise  the  President's  Sci- 
ence Advisory  Committee. 

Mr.   SMATHERS.     That   Is   why   so 
many  Senators  who  listened  to  the  tes- 
timony have  made  judgments  as  to  who^i 
they  will  believe.    It  is  a  difllcult  judg- 
ment to  make.    One  finally  takes  as  we 
say  In  law— the  weight  of  the  evidence. 
The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  cites 
1  authority;  we  cite  10.    So  it  goes.    The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  may  choose 
to  believe  his  one  authority;  but  other 
Senators  may  choose  to  believe  many 
others.    It  was  because  of  the  testimony , 
of  such  distinguished  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians in  the  field  of  missiles  that  most 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee were   convinced.     That  is  why 
they  voted,  16  to  1.  in  favor  of  the  treaty. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY,   The  point  I  wish  to 
make  about  the  August  24  statement, 
which  later  today  I  shall  «iter  Into  the 
Rxoon,  Is  that  Dr.  Teller  had  been  In- 
▼fted  to  present  his  views  before  his  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  not  before  Sena- 
tors, not  before  those  of  us  who  are  not 
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scientists,  but  before  the  men  who  have 
heen  responsible  for  the  defense  of  the 
fk-ee  world,  in  the  field  of  science  and 
technology,  before  men  who  have  been 
responsible  for  the  intricate  electronic 
<jompanion  system  of  rocketry. 

Dr.  Teller  was  asked  to  come  in  and 
have  a  full  discussion  on  his  views  with 
the  Science  Advisory  Committee.    I  did 
not  sit  in  Judgment,  and  neither  did  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathkrs]; 
neither  did  Dr.  TeUer's  colleagues  In  the 
fields  of  science,   engineering,  physics. 
Chemistry,  and  nuclear  physics.    All  the 
men  who  had  had  practical  experience 
In  designing  atomic  energy  projects,  war- 
heads, rockets,  and  missiles  came  to  a 
different  conclusion  from  that  reached 
by  Dr.  Teller.    I  do  not  say  Dr.  Teller  is 
necessarily  wrong,  because  I  do  not  know 
that.    All  I  know  is  that  men  who  know 
something  about  nuclear  science,  men 
■who  know  something  about  engineering, 
men  who  have  given  their  lifetime  in 
this  area,  came  to  this  conclusion,  after 
they  had  heard  Dr.  Teller  testify  in  the 
same  way  that  one  would  testify  before 
a  panel  of  his  peers: 

It  la  our  Jtidgment  that  the  present  ad- 
▼anced  aUte  oJ  UJB.  nuclear  technology,  and 
the  present  advanced  state  of  VS.  nuclear 
technology  and  aMoclated  weapons  systema. 
make  It  poasible  to  accept  restrictions  on  this 
treaty  with  confidence  In  our  continuing  se- 
curity. Although  certain  technical  possi- 
bilities will  have  to  be  forecloeed.  these  limi- 
tations also  apply  to  other  nations.  In  fact, 
more  extensive  Umltatlona  to  a  ccanprehen- 
slve  treaty  with  adequate  safeguards  could 
provide  ever  greater  confidence  In  our  con- 
tinuing welfare  and  security.  The  treaty 
would  provide  relief  from  radioactive  fallout, 
and  contribute  glgnlflcantly  to  the  task  of 
preventing  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
other  countrlea.  thus  consUtutlng  an  Im- 
portant step  toward  a  safe  and  secxire  peace 
La  the  world. 


They  decided  in  favor  of  the  treaty. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  What  date  is  that? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  August  24.  On 
August  23.  Dr.  Teller  spent  a  good  deal 
of  the  day  in  full  discussion  of  his  views. 
Just  as  he  presented  them  to  the  commit- 
tees of  Congress. 

I  must  say  that  if  I  were  to  have  a 
decision  made  about  a  point  in  surgery 
or  in  medicine,  I  should  prefer  to  have  a 
doctor  who  wished  to  argue  his  point  on 
the  proposed  surgical  or  medical  treat- 
ment go  before  a  panel  of  other  doctors 
and  argue  with  them  as  to  their  profes- 
sional Judgments,  so  that  later  I  could 
have  the  benefit  of  the  weight  of  the 
Judgment  of  the  panel  of  doctors,  rather 
than  have  the  doctor  whose  views  dif- 
fered from  theirs  come  before  a  group 
or  a  committee  of  Members  of  Congress 
and  argue  about  a  medical  case  or  a  case 
involving  s\irgery. 

Dr.  Teller  is  not  to  be  derogated,  of 
course;  but  that  Is  not  the  point.  The 
point  is  that  we  have  to  make  a  decision, 
and  we  cannot  expect  unanimity  on  these 
matters.  No  doubt  all  these  men  are 
equally  patriotic. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  very  much  appre- 
ciate the  statement  made  by  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
He  has  made  very  well  the  point  I  was 
trying  to  make  in  my  colloquy  with  the 
able  Senator  from  South  Carolina  tMr. 
Thxtsmowd]. 


Our  decision  on  the  question  of  voting 
for  or  against  approval  of  the  treaty  is. 
of  course,  based  on  the  Judgment  which 
all  of  us  must  make.  When  there  is  a 
difference  of  belief  among  the  scientists 
and  among  the  experts,  we  must  decide 
which  ones  we  choose  to  beUeve. 

I  respect  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina for  whatever  Judgment  he  has  ar- 
rived at;  but  I  mainUin  that  the  great 
weight  of  authority  and  evidence  is  in 
favor  of  ovu-  approval  of  and  is  in  accord 
with  the  view  that  the  treaty  is  in  our 
national  interest.  ,     j     n,,* 

Of  course  some  risks  are  Involved.  But 
If  following  our  approval  of  the  treaty 
and  its  ratification,  our  country  can 
work  out  and  achieve  an  arms  control 
system  which  will  be  practical  and  sensi- 
ble if  we  can.  somehow,  maintain  the 
peace,  and  if  we  can.  somehow,  avoid  a 
nuclear  war.  certainly  this  step  is  worth 

taking. 

Of  course.  I  could  proceed  to  answer 
questions  all  day  long.  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  could  cite  the  ex- 
perts whose  testimony  he  thinks  the  best, 
and  I  could  cite  20  experts  whose  views 
coincide  with  my  own.  I  have  great  af- 
fection and  great  respect  for  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina;  but  I  am  sure  I 
would  never  be  able  to  convince  him  to 
accept  my  point  of  view  in  regard  to  this 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  Senator  from  Florida  has  tried  many 
cases  in  a  court  of  law.  and  I  am  sure 
he  knows  that  the  Judge  or  jury  does  not 
consider  prlmarUy  the  number  of  wit- 
nesses on  either  side. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  agree. 
Mr  THURMOND.  The  quality  of  the 
witnesses.  Is  the  primary  consideration. 
I  point  out  that  testimony,  not  the  num- 
ber of  such  distinguished  men  as  Dr. 
Teller  Mr.  Foster.  Admiral  Burke.  Ad- 
miral Radford.  General  Power,  General 
Schriever,  General  Twining,  and  others 
have  testified  that.  In  their  Judgment 
the  treaty  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
this  country.  ^. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  But  I  am  sure  the 
able  Senator  does  not  believe  that  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  Is  opposed  to  the  best 
interests  of  our  country,  any  more  than 
he  would  believe  that  President  Kennedy 
is  or  President  Truman  is.  I  am  also 
sure  the  Senator  does  not  believe  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  any  less  quaU- 
fied  than  is  General  Power.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  does  not  believe  that  Gen- 
eral Wheeler  or  Admiral  McDonald,  or 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
do  not  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 
All  of  them  favor  the  treaty. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  minds  of  men 
who  long  have  been  in  the  military  serv- 
ice—and I  pay  tribute  to  the  able  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  who  is  a  distin- 
guished major  general  in  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserve — are  oriented  along  military 
lines  So  It  is  more  difficult  for  them 
to  see  the  political  possibilities  and  the 
Ideological  possibilities  of  achieving 
peace  Of  course,  I  would  not  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  any  military  man  wants 
such  a  war;  I  am  sure  those  in  the  mili- 
tary service  do  not. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that— 
practically  speaking— large  armaments 
and  large  military  expenditures  do  not 
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hurt  the  military  men.  Instead  our  mili- 
tary program  gives  them  their  rank  and 
their  stature.  So.  although  we  weigh 
the  testimony  of  military  men.  I  believe 
It  sometimes  more  Important  to  weigh 
the  testimony  of  the  scientists  and  oth- 
ers because  their  careers  are  not  so  di- 
rectly affected  by  our  decisions.  I  would 
not  In  the  slightest  derogate — to  borrow 
a  word  used  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey] — the  patri- 
otism and  the  ability  of  any  military 
man.  But  I  believe  we  should  consider 
the  views  of  other  witnesses,  too,  should 
weigh  all  the  evidence,  and  then  should 
arrive  at  our  decision. 

I  am  sure  I  cannot  convince  the  able 
Senator  from  South  Carolina — who  has 
produced  a  great  array  of  witnesses — to 
accept  my  view.  But  I  must  say.  with 
the  highest  respect  for  him.  that  he  has 
not  made  the  slightest  dent  in  my  con- 
victions about  what  Is  right  with  respect 
to  this  treaty. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  wondering 
whether  the  distinguished  Senator 
realizes  that  General  Twining  has  been 
working  as  the  chairman  of  a  Twining 
Committee,  which  has  been  studying 
these  matters,  and  that  he  has  been 
briefed  on  all  the  latest  Intelligence  along 
this  line.  He  testified  before  our  sub- 
committee, but  his  testimony  is  classified, 
and  I  cannot  discuss  It.  He  came  to  the 
very  firm,  definite,  and  unequivocal  con- 
clusion that  the  treaty  is  not  In  our  best 
interests. 

I  am  sure,  of  course,  that  the  Senator 
knows  the  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  were  ordered  to  take  into  consid- 
eration not  only  the  military  advantages, 
but  also  the  political  advantages,  which 
General  LeMay  testified  he  did  not  feel 
qualified  to  assess. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Yes.  However,  the 
world  In  which  we  live  Is  not  all  military, 
and  we  can  be  grateful  for  that. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  Is  true.  But 
I  think  there  is  no  question  that  the 
thrust  of  their  testimony  was  military 
directed  at  military  disadvantages. 

What  political  advantages  does  the 
Senator  feel  we  would  gain  from  the 
treaty? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Of  course,  to  an- 
swer that  question.  I  could  deliver  my 
speech  all  over  again.  I  wish  the  Sena- 
tor had  listened  to  It.  I  spent  35  min- 
utes delivering  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  And  I  Ustened 
to  It.  What  main  political  advantage 
does  the  distinguished  Senator  feel  that 
we  would  gain  from  the  treaty? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  First,  there  is  the 
possibility  that  we  can  thus  head  off  a 
nuclear  war  and  maintain  our  freedom. 
I  believe  we  can  do  that. 

Second,  I  believe  another  great  ad- 
vantage is  that  we  may  not  have  to  con- 
tinue to  Incur  the  present  enormous 
military  expense,  which  Is  a  burden  on 
the  taxpayers  of  this  and  other  lands. 
So  the  treaty  may  make  it  possible  for  us 
to  end  the  present  large  concentration  of 
funds  into  this  program,  whereas  to- 
day— because  we  are  almost  frightened 
to  death — we  are  trying  to  establish  a 
balance  of  power  with  the  opposition. 

If  we  could  somehow  relax  tensions  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  ourselves. 


I  believe  that  would  be  a  great  thing 
for  all  the  people  in  the  world.  If  we 
could,  somehow,  keep  moving  forward 
in  the  direction  in  which  this  treaty  will 
start  us  moving,  we  could  actually  enter 
into  some  kind  of  sensible  and  practical 
disarmament  treaty,  I  believe  that  would 
redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States  and  all  other  peoples,  who,  I  be- 
lieve, regardless  of  their  color  or  their 
nationality,  have  the  same  goals  in  mind : 
They  wish  to  be  free,  to  eat  three  meals 
a  day;  to  have  their  children  educated, 
to  think  as  they  choose,  and  to  worship 
as  they  choose.  I  believe  all  mankind 
wants  those  things;  and  I  believe  that 
if  they  are  given  sufficient  opportunity, 
they  can  achieve  them. 

So  I  believe  many  advantages  can  be 
obtained  by  redirecting  our  efforts,  if 
at  all  possible,  so  that  we  do  not  con- 
tinue to  follow  the  course  of  building 
larger  and  larger  armament  programs, 
more  and  more  weapons,  and  larger  and 
more  dangerous  bombs,  to  the  point 
where  we  would  contaminate  the  atmos- 
phere and  also  to  the  point  where, 
finally,  some  day,  if  a  lunatic  obtained 
control  of  one  country,  the  world  would 
be  destroyed. 

I  believe  that  we  ought  to  make  al- 
most any  effort  we  can  make  In  honor 
which  would  preserve  our  security  and 
head  off  that  kind  of  coUision. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  can  see  the 
point  that  the  able  Senator  makes. 
However,  the  testimony  is  that  under 
the  treaty  we  would  keep  up  our  arma- 
ments. I  believe  the  testimony  has  been 
unanimous  that  we  would  not  disarm. 
Some  witnesses  have  testified  that  we 
shall  spend  more  for  underground  test- 
ing because  It  will  be  more  difficult. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  We  must,  until  we 
see  what  the  next  step  is.  The  proposal 
is  a  small  first  step.  Then  we  hoi)e  for 
the  next  step.  The  next  step  may  be  en- 
tirely negative  and  we  may  all  start  test- 
ing again.  On  the  other  hand,  having 
looked  in  that  direction  and  at  each 
other,  saying,  "Ek)  you  not  realize  the 
insanity  of  doing  what  you  are  doing." 
and  hearing  them  say.  "Yes.  we  do;  we 
will  make  a  littie  tentative  agreement 
if  you  win."  It  may  be  that  both  of  us. 
looking  at  each  other  and  knowing  what 
we  are  doing,  though  the  process  could 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  civilization, 
might  allow  reason  to  prevail.  We  could 
turn  away  from  the  buildup  of  arma- 
ments and  weapons,  and  the  money  that 
we  are  now  spending  for  that  purpose 
could  be  turned  into  more  profitable  and 
productive  things  to  improve  the  life 
of  all  of  our  people. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  will  happen.  No 
one  does.  But  we  would  make  a  small 
effort.  Perhaps  we  might  accomplish 
that  hope.  We  must  keep  our  guard  up. 
We  do  not  know.  The  proposal  may  in- 
volve some  deception  on  their  part.  But 
we  must  wait  and  see.  At  least  we  shall 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  prove 
whether  they  mean  what  they  say. 
However,  we  shall  not  endanger  our- 
selves while  we  do  so. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  There  is  the  ques- 
tion. At  that  point  we  part  ways.  In 
recent  tests  the  Communists  have  gained 
great  knowledge  of  hlgh-jield  weapons. 


superbombs,  and  bombs  that  might  neu- 
tralize our  silos.  There  are  bomb  effects 
which  might  make  our  missiles  inert. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  have  not  heard 
a  military  man  or  any  man — even  Gen- 
eral Power,  General  Twining,  or  Admiral 
Burke — say  that  the  Russians  have  a 
bomb  that  is  big  enough.  It  may  hit  a 
silo.  Their  argument  is  that  if  the  silo 
is  fixed  at  a  site  in  Nevada  or  somewhere 
else,  the  Russians  might  be  able  to  drop 
a  bomb  over  it  and  fuse  the  electronic 
system,  so  that  it  would  not  work.  I 
have  not  heard  even  the  Admiral  say 
that  they  can  hit  a  Polaris  submarine 
which  is  moving  in  the  Black  Sea.  the 
Mediteraimean.  the  Baltic,  or  elsewhere. 

We  are  building  them  at  the  rate  of 
one  a  montii.  If  the  Russians  should 
drop  a  big  bomb  on  one  of  those  sub- 
marines, they  must  destroy  themselves 
because  it  is  so  big.  How  can  such  a 
bomb  hit  a  submarine  and  not  destroy 
all  that  Is  around  It?  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  at  that  point  the  argument 
does  not  hold  up.  I  imderstand  that  If 
we  had  to  rely  totally  on  the  fixed  silo, 
accepting  the  Senator's  argument  at  its 
full  value,  which  I  really  do  not,  but  for 
the  sake  of  argument  If  I  accepted  It,  It 
still  would  not  answer  the  question.  The 
admirals  have  not  said  that  a  big  bomb 
can  destroy  that  Polaris  submarine  be- 
cause the  Polaris  submarine  is  mobile.  It 
Is  imder  the  water.  It  can  get  close  to 
the  shoreline.  It  can  be  5  miles  from  the 
shore.  If  the  enemy  should  drop  such  a 
bomb  5  miles  off  the  shoreline,  they 
would  destroy  themselves. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  the  distin- 
guished Senator  could  find  the  time  to 
do  so,  I  should  like  to  have  him  read 
some  testimony  given  before  our  com- 
mittee, particularly  the  testimony  of 
General  Twining,  General  Power,  and 
others  who  testified  as  to  what  happens 
under  certain  conditions  during  certain 
tests.  I  also  remind  him  that  several 
months  ago  the  Communists  published 
a  statement  in  the  newspapers  to  the 
effect  that  they  have  an  antimissile  sys- 
tem in  a  certain  city  in  Russia,  and  that 
our  intelligence  reports  confirm  this. 

I  am  not  nearly  as  concerned  about 
blast  effects  or  near  hits  as  I  am  the 
various  exotic  effects  of  the  super  bombs 
which  I  cannot  discuss  becaiise  of  Its 
highly  classified  nature. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  heard  the  Senator 
make  that  argimient  the  day  the  Senate 
held  a  closed  session. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  And  it  all  came  out 
in  the  ne\n'si>aper. 

Mr.    SMATHERS.      It   should    never 
have    come    out   in   the   newspaper.     I 
agree  with  the  Senator.    But  it  is  pretty       ; 
hard   to  keep   things   from   the   news- 
paper. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  According  to  the 
intelligence  received,  that  type  of  system 
has  a  cai>ability  of  knocking  down  mis- 
siles with  a  range  of  1.200  miles  and 
2.500  miles,  which  would  cover  the  range 
of  the  Polaris  submarine.  We  must  not 
forget  that  the  Polaris  submarine  does 
not  fire  a  salvo.  Some  warheads  are 
equipped  to  fire  salvos.  Those  salvos 
can  be  composed  of  multiple  warheads. 
TTiey  can  all  be  deadly  weapons  or  they 
can  be  composed  of  some  decoys  along 
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with  other  miasilea  that  are  aUve.  But 
the  PolJuls  does  not  fire  a  salvo.  It 
merely  fires  one  ballistic  inl»ile-— a 
single  missile.  The  Rusedans  have  a  sys- 
tem that  will  knock  down  such  missiles. 
Of  course,  they  do  not  have  It  aU  over 
Russia  yet.  but  as  time  passes,  if  they 
develop  the  system  that  they  now  have 
in  this  place,  it  is  calculated  to  knock 
down  a  missile  of  the  type  carried  by 
the  Polaris.  The  Senator  can  see  the 
trouble  that  we  might  then  be  in. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  I  understand  that 
I  beUeve  the  Record  should  clearly  show 
that  that  Is  the  Senator's  view.  There 
are  others  who  probably  support  that 
view  But  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
specifically  said  that  the  anti-balllstic- 
mlssile  system  that  we  have  today— the 
Nike-Zeus— in  his  judgment  is  as  com- 
petent. If  not  more  competent,  than  that 
which  the  Soviet  Union  has.  He  does 
not  b^eve  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
today,  or  is  in  the  process  of  developing. 
as  sophisticated  and  effective  an  anti- 
bftlhstic-mlssile  system  as  we  have. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Our  Nike-Zeus 
system  has  been  effective  in  8  out 
of  13  shots.  We  have  increased  its 
effectiveness  since  the  secret  meeting  In 
the  spring.  But  we  are  not  developing 
it  The  Soviets  have  developed  their 
system.  They  have  not  only  developed 
It  but  they  have  deployed  a  system,  and 
it  would  take  us  4  years  to  produce  and 
deploy  such  a  system, 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  sure  the  testi- 
mony is  that  we  are  going  forward  with 
the  development  of  our  anti -ballistic - 
missile  system. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  are  only  doing 
research.  We  are  not  even  providing  for 
procurement  of  parts.  That  is  the  pro- 
gram for  which  we  tried  to  get  the  money 
to  go  forward  with. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  has 
previously  debated  that  question  in  the 
Senate.  It  was  generally  the  conclusion 
of  most  Senators,  after  having  been  in- 
formed by  the  able  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  on  that  particxilar  point,  that 
the  Defense  Department  was  doing  the 
correct  thing  in  not  putting  money  Into 
a  system  which  would  be  outdated  prob- 
ably by  next  year,  but  would  go  forward 
with  the  development  of  a  more  specific 
and  a  more  technically  refined  systan 
than  that  which  we  now  have  under  the 
Nlke-Zeus  system. 

Mr  THURMOND.  The  Senator  now 
knows  that  the  Defense  Department  has 
admitted  that  the  Nlke-X  will  merely 
be  an  extension  of  the  Nlke-Zeus. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  As  everyone  knows. 
when  we  proceed  from  A.  we  get  to  B  and 
then  to  C.  We  start  with  the  first  step 
and  then  Improve  It  with  a  second,  and 
then  improve  It  still  further  with  a  third. 
We  have  Improved  the  Nike-Zeus. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 
"■    to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  one  furtheij 
point? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  THURMOND.    The  Nike-Zeus 
supposed  to  go  far  out  and  knock  dow^ 
mlssUes.  whereas  the  Nike-X  goes  up  buj 
a  short  distance.    II  a  missile  geU  past 


t^e  Nike-Zeus,  the  Nlke-X  Is  supposed  to 

It  is  all  one  system.  I  explained  that 
point  a  while  aga  The  Department  of 
Defense  was  trying  to  show  that  it  had 
a  better  system  In  the  Nlke-X  but  that 
was  a  deception.  That  was  not  the  case. 
The  Nike-Zeus  and  the  Nlke-X  are  all 
one  antimissile  system.  The  Nike-Zeus 
would  go  far  out.  and  the  Nlke-X  would 
Stop  the  missiles  if  they  should  get  by 
the  Nike-Zeus  and  come  closer.  I  am 
sorry  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ex- 
pressed the  situation  as  he  did,  because 
It  was  deceiving.  ^    .^     *    t 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
Wish  to  yield  a  moment  to  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  the 
only  thing  I  can  contribute  to  the  point 
under  discussion  is  the  testimony  of  Gen- 
eral LeMay  and  the  testimony  of  our  sci- 
entists who  have  had  the  responsibility 
for  the  development  of  the  system  of 
antiballisUc  missiles.    The  Senator  may 
recall  that  Dr.  Teller  made  the  point 
that  we  were  falling  behind  in  what  he 
called  knowledge  in  the  entire  field  of 
weapons  systems   and  the   antiballisUc 
missile.    In  the  hearings  many  Senators 
questioned  other  witnesses  on  that  sub- 
ject     Without  exception  the  witnesses 
disagreed.      Other    scientists    disagreed 
with  that  evaluation  made  by  Dr.  Teller. 
In  other  words,  either  we  had  compara- 
bility, a  kind  of  parity  of  knowledge,  or, 
as  others  said,  we  were  ahead. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  the 
anti-ballisUc-missile  system,  the  Senator 
may  recall  the  testimony  of  Secretary 
McNamara.  In  which  he  pointed  out  that 
the   anti-ballistic-missile  system  is  not 
merely  a  warhead,  but  Is  the  entire  ap- 
paratus of  the  rocket  or  the  missile  Itself. 
There  are  many  component  parts  of  it 
We  can  continue  to  develop  the  system 
and  to  test  It.    We  can  continue  to  de- 
velop penetration  aids  and  decoys.    We 
can  continue  to  develop  radar  and  elec- 
tronic devices  and  all  the  many  facets 
and  many  component  parts  of  the  mis- 
It  was  also  stated— we  can  refer  to  the 
testimony  to  get  the  exact  quotations— 
that  insofar  as  the  weapons  effect  of 
the  warhead  on  such  a  missile  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  considerable  Informa- 
tion on  that  right  now.    In  other  words, 
it  was  stated  unequivocally  that  we  can 
develop  an  anti-ballistic-missUe  system 
which  is  as  good  as  or  better  than  that 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

What  did  General  LeMay  have  to  say 
with  reference  to  the  Nlke-Zeus  and  the 
second  generation,  or  the  extension  of  the 
Nike-Zeus  into  a  more  sophisticated 
weapon?  General  LeMay  was  cross-ex- 
amined by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  CaroUna  on  this  question. 
Certain  testimony  was  deleted  for  secu- 
rity purposes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Of  course.  General 
LeMay  has  always  been  against  an  anti- 
ballistic -missile  system.  He  goes  on  the 
theory  of  offensive  power;  and  there  Is 
merit  In  that  position. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  exactly 
true  About  the  only  one  who  seems  to 
onphasize  the  anti-ballistic -missile  sys- 
tem is  Dr.  Teller,  who  does  not  have  com- 
petence In  this  field. 


Mr  THURMOND.  General  Wheeler 
and  General  Taylor  both  are  strong  for 
the  Zeus  anti-ballistic-missile  system. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  General  Wheeler 
supports  the  treaty.  General  Wheeler 
has  fuU  responsibility. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  But  the  Senator 
said  that  nobody  else  supported  It. 

Mr     HUMPHREY.     The    Senator    Is 
correct  In  calling  me  up  for  that  state- 
ment of  mine.    What  I  meant  was  that 
of     those     who     opposed     the     treaty 
Dr    Teller  was  the  one  who  was  con- 
cerned primarily  about  the  antl-btOUstic- 
missUe  system,  which  caused  him  to  op- 
pose the  treaty.    Dr.  Teller  was  not  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  the  big  bomb. 
These  men  have  their  own  specialties. 
Dr.  Teller  was  more  concerned  about  the 
anti-balUstic-mlsslle     achievements     of 
the  Soviet  Union.    He  was  not  concerned 
so  much  about  the  big  bomb. 

Somebody  else  is  more  concerned  about 
the  big  bomb,  but  not  so  concerned  about 
the  Soviet  anti-ballistic -missile  system. 

We  have  found  that,  without  further 
testing,  we  can  make  a  bomb  of  60  or  65 
megatons,  which  would  be  a  rather  siz- 
able "littie  firecracker." 

Most  of  the  scientists  have  testified  to 
the  effect  that  our  weapons  system  and 
anti-ballistic -missile  system  Is  as  good 
as  or  better  than  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union.    General  LeMay  testified: 
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I  do  not  recommend  going  Into  production 
of  Nlke-ZeuB  now.  but  I  do  recommend  full 
scale  development. 

Which  Is  ex8w:tly  what  we  are  doing. 
"Full  scale  development"  is  as  fast  as 
we  can  go. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Who  Is  develop- 
ing, full  scale? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Research  on  Nlke- 
Zeus. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  only  thing  we 
are  doing  Is  research  on  development 
of  X.  Actually,  the  Zeus  has  almost  been 
abandoned  except  for  a  little  research. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Did  the  Senator 
not  hear  me?    I  said  "research." 

Mr.  THURMOND.     The  Communists 
have  gone  further.    They  have  not  only 
developed  but  have  also  deployed  their 
system— a  difference  of  3,  4,  or  5  years. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    We  heard  that. 
Mr.  THURMOND.    They  are  at  least 
from  3  to  5  years  ahead  of  us. 
•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  Is  the  con- 
clusion of  one  Senator.    I  submit,  most 
respectfully,  it  is  the  conclusion  of  a 
Senator  who  has  studied  this  field.    I  re- 
spect the  Senator's  knowledge  in  this 
field.    But  there  was  no  testimony  before 
our  committee  that  the  Russians  were 
3  to  5  years  ahead.    The  testimony  which 
we  heard  on  the  Leningrad  Installation 
was  that  that  was  the  only  Installation, 
and  nobody  knew  what  It  was  or  how 
much  they  had. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  testimony  be- 
fore the  Preparedness  Subcommittee 
was  that  the  Russians  were  from  3  to 
5  years  ahead  of  us. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  may  have 
been  one  witness  who  testified  to  that, 
but  the  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  the 
people  In  this  Government  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  defense  of  this  country 
are  not  the  people  who  are  saying  thai 
this  treaty  wUl  so  inhibit  us  In  the  de- 


velopment of  the  anti-ballMlc-mlsslIe 
system  that  we  ought  to  reject  the  treaty. 
That  Is  the  first  point. 

The  second  point  is  that  our  knowl- 
edgeabillty  of  the  anti-ballistlc-missile 
system,  according  to  our  best  experts, 
and  according  to  Dr.  Kistlakowsky,  rests 
with  the  man  who  knows  the  most  about 
this  subject,  who  Is  Dr.  Harold  Brown. 
Dr.  Harold  Brown's  testimony  Is  unequiv- 
ocal that  we  have  either  comparability 
with  or  are  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union  on 
the  development  of  an  antl-balUstic- 
mlsslle  system. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  ahead  or 
behind.  I  know  I  have  to  believe  some- 
body who  has  competence  In  the  field. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  will  tell  the 
Senator  whom  he  can  believe  on  this 
question.  All  day  the  Senator  has  been 
putting  confidence  In  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  hope  so. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  the  Senator  is 
willing  to  put  all  that  confidence  In  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  he  can  go  to  the 
committee  room  and  read  the  classified 
testimony  given  before  the  Prepardness 
Subcommittee.  There  he  will  see  that 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  admitted  that 
the  Soviets  are  ahead  of  us  in  the  anti- 
balUstlc-mlssile  system.  That  Is  In  the 
Preparedness  Subcommittee  hearings. 
I  Invite  the  Senator  to  go  to  read  the 
testimony. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  only  thing  I 
will  say  is  that  this  debate  on  the  treaty, 
boiled  down,  comes  to  about  the  follow- 
ing: 

First.  mar\y  opponents  of  this  treaty 
do  not  tmsi  the  Russians.  I  think  we 
could  pretty  well  agree  on  that 

Not  only  do  they  not  trust  the  Rus- 
sians, but  some  of  them  do  not  trust  even 
our  own  scientists — ^I  mean,  their  Judg- 
ment. 

Now  it  seems  we  do  not  even  trust  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Apparently  we  do 
not  trust  the  President  I  say  this  be- 
cause the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and  the  Presidents  Science  Advisory 
Committee,  as  well  as  the  leading  scien- 
tists of  this  country — at  least  most  of 
them — supiwrt  this  treaty. 

If  we  cannot  trust  anybody,  perhaps 
we  ought  not  to  have  a  treaty.  Perhaps 
we  ought  not  to  have  hearings.  Whom 
can  we  trust? 

Two  Presidents  have  recommended 
this  treaty.  Two  Secretaries  of  Defense, 
two  Secretaries  of  State,  and  two  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have 
recommended  It.  It  seems  to  me  we 
must  trust  them. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  closing,  Mr. 
President 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  Then  I  will 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. I  am  happy  to  hear  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolhia  say  "In  closing." 

The  point  Is  that  there  must  be  some- 
one whom  we  can  believe.  The  Senator 
from  Mirmesota  has  outlined  all  the  peo- 
ple who  are  for  the  treaty.  The  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  can  outline  all 


those  who  are  against  It  Every  man 
has  a  choice. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
chooses  to  believe  a  certain  group  who 
have  some  doubts  about  the  treaty.  That 
Is  his  right  That  is  his  privilege.  We 
respect  him  in  that  right.  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  will  not  convince 
me.  Certainly  he  will  not  be  able  to 
convince  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
I  doubt  that  he  will  be  able  to  convince 
more  than  a  few  Senators  of  the  correct- 
ness of  his  position,  but  certainly  he  has 
a  right  to  express  it.  I  look  forward,  as 
I  am  sure  other  Senators  do,  to  hearing 
the  Senator's  formal  speech  in  this  re- 
gard In  the  next  2  or  3  days.  We  will 
give  the  Senator  every  consideration. 

But,  so  far  as  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Florida  Is  concerned,  I  have  examined 
the  testimony.  I  have  listened  to  a 
great  deal  of  It.  I  have  heard  many 
of  the  arguments  pro  and  con.  There 
Is  no  question  In  my  mind.  It  Is  not 
even  a  close  question.  We  should  adopt 
the  treaty.  We  should  adopt  the  treaty 
overwhelmingly,  because  It  Is  In  the  best 
Interests  of  the  United  States,  as  I  see 
It. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  the  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee  the  testimony  will 
show  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  ad- 
mit that  the  Soviets  are  ahead  of  us  in 
high  yield  nuclear  weapons.  The  testi- 
mony will  also  show  that  the  Russians 
are  ahead  of  us  in  the  develot^nent  of  the 
anti-ballistic-misslle  system.  In  order 
to  overcome  the  deficiencies  In  those  two 
fields  It  will  be  necessary  to  test  in  the 
atmosphere.  That  is  the  only  way  we  can 
doit 

We  are  supposed  to  be  ahead  of  the 
Soviets  In  the  low  yield  weapons  tests. 

I  do  not  know  what  information  the 
Senator  had  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  I  am  telling  the  Sena- 
tor what  testimony  was  given  before  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee.   I  wish  the  Senator  would  read  It. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  concur  in  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, which  was  written  in  the  report. 
This  Is  our  conclusion.  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  does  not  know  what 
was  said  before  our  committee,  and  per- 
haps I  do  not  now  what  was  said  before 
his  committee.  He  can  read  what  was 
said  before  our  committee,  and  I  can  read 
what  was  said  before  his  conmilttee.  I 
thought  we  had  all  the  testimony.  The 
Senator  says  that  maybe  we  did  not.  I 
still  think  we  did.  But  now  I  quote  the 
report: 

But  In  any.  case,  after  considering  all  of 
the  testimony  on  this  subject,  the  committee 
agrees  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that 
In  the  antl-balllstlc-mlssUe  field,  develop- 
ment of  the  U.S.  system  does  not  depend  on 
atmospheric  testing — 

Which  is  just  contrary  to  what  the 
Senator  from  South  CaroUna  just  said. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  did  not  say  that 
before  our  committee. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Some  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  expressed  the  position  that  they 
felt  we  could  overcome  some  of  this  ad- 
vantage, but  I  do  not  think  they  said  we 
could  do  it  completely,  or  that  we  could 


overcome  it  entirely.  I  do  not  know  what 
kind  of  statement  the  Senator  has,  but 
the  Preparedness  Subcommittee  had  it  In 
more  detail,  and  it  is  classified. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  un- 
derstands that,  even  if  it  is  classified, 
every  Senator  can  read  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  correct; 
and  I  would  be  glad  if  Senators  would 
do  it.   In  fact,  I  heartily  recommend  this. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  When  executive 
sessions  were  held  before  the  Atomic 
Energy  Joint  Committee,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  the  Armed 
Services  Committee 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  And  the  Armed 
Services  Conmilttee — we  thought  we 
really  were  getting  all  the  testimony. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  are  trying  to 
have  some  of  our  testimony  declassified. 
The  Defense  Department  has  refused  to 
declassify  a  lot  of  information  which 
will  be  helpful  to  our  side.  It  is  a  very 
strange  thing  for  the  Department  offi- 
cials to  do. 

I  read  now  a  question  asked  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore]  of  Gteneral  LeMay  on  page  350  of 
the  hearings  of  the  F>orelgn  Relations 
Committee. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  asked 
this  question: 

Do  you  see  any  military  need  for  a  50  •  or 
75-megaton  bomb? 

General  LeMat.  Yes,  sir;  I  do.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  have  already  reconunended  we  go 
ahead  with  the  development  work  on  a  large 
yield  bomb. 

Senator  Pastokz.  Is  this  a  new  policy? 

General  LzMat.  It  is  not  new  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  I  asked  for,  the  Air  Porce 
asked  for,  a  hlgh-jrleld  bomb  as  early  as  1954. 

Senator  Pastom.  When  you  talk  of  high 
yield  you  mean  over  50  megatons? 

General  LxMat.  Yes,  sir. 

I  bring  this  information  up  at  this 
time  because  the  question  arose  in  the 
debate  earlier  today  as  to  whether  the 
military  had  asked  for  a  high -yield 
bomb.  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama indicated  that  it  had  not  We  had 
this  information  in  the  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee.  We  are 
trying  to  declassify  It  now.  but  are  hav- 
ing difficulty  doing  so.  I  see  that  it  was 
brought  out  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  hearings  in  this  exchange 
between  Senator  Pastor*  and  General 
LeMay.  This  is  a  vital  point,  so  I  call 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  at  this 
time. 

I  read  now  from  page  351  of  the  same 
hearings.  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PastorkI  asked  Admiral 
McDonald  this  question: 

Admiral,  could  the  use  of  very  large-yield 
weapons  put  our  command  conununlcations 
of  Polaris  out  of  commission? 

Admiral  McDonald.    Quite  likely. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Soviets  are  ahead  of  us  in  high-yield 
weapons  and  in  testing  for  the  effects  of 
high -yield  weapons  on  our  second  strike 
systems.  They  are  also  ahead  of  us  in 
the  development  of  an  anti-ballistic-mis- 
sile system.  Therefore,  the  only  way 
we  can  catch  up  in  these  crucial  fields 
is  through  atmospheric  testing.  We  can 
catch  up  partially  with  underground 
testing.    We  cannot  completely  catch  up 
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the  way  we  should  by  testing  in  the 
atmosphere.     We   need  to  test  in  the 
atmosphere  to  determine  what  siie  bomb 
would  knock  out  missiles  and  knock  out 
electronic  controls  or  guidance  systems 
to  the  missUes  in  the  silos.    These  tests 
need  to  be  conducted  in  the  atmosphere. 
In  my  Judgment,  and  that  of  others 
we  shall  be  making  a  great  mistake  if  we 
do  not  do  it. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  courtesy. 
Mr   SMATHERS.    I  am  delighted  to 
have  had  this  discussion  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  south  Carolina.    I  wou^d  like 
to   ask   him    one   question   in   closing. 
When  the  hearings  were  held  before  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee   were  all  the  members  present,  or 
w  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
there  by  himself? 

Mr  THURMOND.  Most  of  the  mem- 
bers heard  the  testimony.  They  were 
not  all  there  aU  the  time,  but  were  there 
most  of  the  time. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  With  reference  to 
the  report  of  the  Preparedness  Investi- 
gating Subcommittee.  I  wish  to  read  very 
briefly  the  views  of  two  Senators  who 
were  present  and  heard  this  testimony 
that  apparently  not  enough  of  us  heard. 
One  of  them  is  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington],  who  said: 

Aa  a  member  of  both  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  Preparedneae  Inveetlgat- 
Ing  subcommittee  I  lUtened  to  and  quee- 
Uoned  many  responsible  witnesses— both  In 
and  out  of  Government.  Most  of  these  ex- 
perts testified  that  our  national  security 
would  be  adequately  protected  under  the 
terms  of  the  treaty. 

Uuch  of  this  testimony  was  before  the 
Foreign  ReUUons  Committee  and,  therefore. 
Is  not  emphasized  In  this  report. 

The  Senator  said  fiurther: 

Based  on  the  record.  I  am  wwrled  about 
the  treaty,  but  more  worried  about  the  pos- 
siblUty  of  an  aU-out  nuclear  exchange  some 
day  in  the  future. 

Therefore,  I  plan  to  vote  for  the  treaty. 
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This  Senator  sat  on  the  same  subcom- 
mittee, and  listened  to  the  same  testl^ 
mony  that  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina did,  but  apparently  came  to  another 
conclusion.  , 

Mr.  THURMOND.  He  did  conclude 
with  one  other  Senator,  to  support  tha 
treaty,  but  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
signed  the  majority  report  with  nv< 
others,  with  only  the  Senator  from  Mas* 
sachusetts  [Mr.  SaltonstallI  declining 
to  sign  although  agreeing  that  the  fact« 
of  the  subcommittee  report  were  accuj- 

rate.  ^      '^ 

Mr  SMATHERS.  I  shall  paraphrase 
the  views  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu^ 
setts  [Mr.  SaltonstallI,  who  took  part 
In  the  hearings  of  the  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee, and  who  is  a  member  of  u^ 
Committee  on  Armed  Services— I  think 
he  is  the  ranking  minority  member.  He 
said  in  effect,  "I  cannot  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  my  friend  Strom  Thurmomd 
came  to.     I  am  going  to  support  the 

treaty." 

It  all  comes  back  to  the  same  question 
Senators  have  been  discussing  this  after- 
noon. The  evidence  is  before  us.  A  Seit- 
ator  can  choose  to  beUeve  this  one  or 
that  one,  and  not  believe  25  on  the  other 
Bide,  or  he  can  do  anything  he  wishes  ~ 


irrlvlng  at  his  own  Judgment;  and  that 
to  what  the  Senator  has  done. 

The  rest  of  us.  motivated  by  tt^e  same 
desires  to  serve  our  country,  with  tne 
»ame  degree  of  patriotism,  who  put  our- 
selves in  his  class  and  say  that  we.  too. 
love  our  country  Just  as  he  do^.  have 
Chosen  to  beUeve  what  we  think  is  tne 
preponderance  of  the  evidence  given  by 
all  the  witnesses. 

We  think  there  Is  something  beyona 
the  mere  narrow  view  of  the  military  to 
be  considered  in  the  test  ban  treaty.  We 
think  the  Interests  of  this  Nation  and 
the  free  world  can  be  served  by  adopting 
the  treaty.  That  is  why  we  are  going  to 
vote  for  it.  The  Senator  is  entitled  to 
his  view.  We  are  entiUed  to  ours.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr   THURMOND.    I  thank  the  able 
and  distinguished  Senator.    Five  of  the 
seven  members  of  the  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating  Subcommittee   favored   the 
report.     The   other  two  Senators   ad- 
mitted  that   the   report  was   factually 
true,  one  of  the  two  even  signing  the  re- 
'  port  with  the  rest  of  us.    The  Senator 
from   Bdlssourl    [Mr.   Symington!    said 
that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  the 
factual  data  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  Preparedness  Investigating  Subcom- 
mittee is   correct.     The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts    [Mr.   SaltonstallI    ad- 
mitted that  the  facts  contained  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee  were  accurately  steted. 
The  committee  stated : 
Prom  the  evidence  we  have  learned  that 
the  Soviets  have  overtaken  and  surpassed  us 
in   the   design   of    very   high-yield    nuclear 
weapons:   that  they  may  possess  knowledge 
of  Papons  effects  and  antlballlfltic  missile 
programs  superior  to  ours;   and  that  under 
Uie  terms  of  the  treaty  it  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  they  wlU  achieve  parity  with  us  m 
low  yield  weapon  technology. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  I  wish  to  finish 
reading  that  part  of  the  report.  It 
states: 

Although  we  have  concluded  that  there 
wiU  be  a  net  military  disadvantage  to  us  if 
the  treaty  Is  ratified,  we  recognize  t^*  e^^f*" 
ence  of  other  factors  which,  while  not  within 
the  scope  of  this  report — 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  1 
think  it  is  obvious  that  each  Senator  can 
bring  to  bear  on  this  quesUon  different 
witnesses  who  have  different  points  of 
view.  Again.  I  repeat,  one  has  to  con- 
sider the  testimony  In  terms  ol  tne 
competence  of  the  witness,  of  the  variety 
of  experience  the  witness  may  have  had, 
and  the  knowledge  he  may  have  ac- 
quired, and  his  current  knowledge  In 
weaponry  and  In  our  relative  strength 
to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

First  of  all.  I  believe  the  Record  ought 
to  be  corrected  with  reference  to  Ad- 
miral   McDonald.     Admiral    McDonald 
did  not  testify  that  a  big  weapon  could 
put  out  of  commission  our  Polaris  sub- 
marines.   What  he  did  testify  was  that 
a  big  underwater  explosion  in  the  mega- 
ton   range    near    a   Polaris   submanne 
would  put  that  submarine  out  of  com- 
mission.   He  testified  at  page  396  of  the 
hearings  with  respect  to  the  whole  sys- 
tem, and  his  testimony  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  big  weapon  would  not  put  out 
our   communications  system,   which  is 
the  heart  of  the  Polaris  system.    We 
have  dupUcate  systems.    We  have  ways 
of  putting  in  extra  protection.    I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  marked 
portion   of   the   testimony   of   Admiral 
McDonald. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Because  this  is  on  a  narrow,  military 
basis — 

are  pertinent   to  a  final   Judgment  on  the 
treaty. 

This  Is  the  point  we  are  making- 
there  are  other  considerations  besides 
the  narrow  considerations  of  what  are 
military  advantages.  There  are  other 
considerations,  even  bigger  considera- 
tions. .  . 

Mr  THURMOND.  That  is  correct, 
but  I  do  not  consider  the  military  dis- 
advantages to  be  narrow.  The  effect  is 
that  one  would  favor  the  treaty  if  he 
believed  the  Preparedness  Subcommit- 
tee's report  that  there  were  mUitary  dis- 
advantages but  beUeved  that  there  would 
be  poUtical  advantages  which  would  off- 
set or  more  than  offset  them. 

Mr  SMATHERS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.    I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. .   ^^    „ 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina. 


Admiral  McDonald.  I  believe  the  question 
was  what  impact  would  it  have:  would  It 
have  an  adverse  Impact  upon  the  communi- 
cations of  the  Polaris  submarine. 

My  answer  was 

Senator  Pastom.  With  the  permission  of 
Mr  KucHKL,  I  think  we  ought  to  read  Gen- 
eral TaylOT's  answer  to  that  question.  That 
is  the  reason  I  asked  it  so  that  you  would 
have  the  full  context  of  it. 

"General  Tati-ob.  Admiral  McDonald  really 
should  answer   the   quesUon.     I  would  say 
from  what  I  know  we  have  so  many  duplicat- 
ing pairs  for  communications  that  we  wouia 
have   no  problem  oommunicatlng  with  any 
one  of  our  weapons  systems  or  the  essential 
elements   of    those   systems,    although,   ob- 
vic«isly    some  fraction  might  be  lost." 
Admiral  McDonald.  May  I  go  ahead,  sir? 
Senator  Pastobk.  Yes. 
Admiral    McDonald.  When    the    question 
was     asked     this    morning    my     immediate 
thought  was  the  effect  that  a  megaton  bomD 
would  have  upon  the  communications  sys- 
tem of  the  submarine  were  the  bomb  applied 
to  the  submarine,  in  other  words,  a  megaton 
imderwater  burst  near  the  submarine,  and 
that  is  the  reason  I  said  "Quite  Ukely."    I 
had  studied  earlier  this  mMTiing  something 
that  Senator  Anmsson  had  worked  up  be- 
cause of  a  question  that  was  asked  him  in 
the  spring  (deleted). 

Now  if  we  are  speaking,  as  I  understand 
now,  of  the  communications,  not  of  the  suD- 
marine  but  to  the  submarine  from  the  shore, 
I  doubt  very  much  If  It  would  adversely  al- 
fect  them,  because  we  do  have  duplicating 
systems  [deleted!  I  realize  that  there  are 
some  who  ask  what  will  happen  if  these 
megaton  bombs  create  a  communications 
blackout? 

Well  I  don't  know,  and  I  am  not  certain 
that  our  scientists  know  positively  that  sucn 
a  thing  will  happen. 

But  if  it  does.  I  think  it  would  ^^a^c  **^ 
effect  upon  the  Polaris  system  than  any  other 
because  the  Polaris  system  does  not  have  w 
be  as  Inamedlately  responsive. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wc 
should  also  note,  with  reference  to  tne 


so-called  high  yield  big  weapon,  that  the 
decision  was  conscientiously  made  by  our 
scientists  and  military  men  not  to  go  in 
for  the  big  weapon,  even  though  the  Air 
Force  favored  it. 

We  have  exploded  rather  large  bombs. 
Our  scientists  have  said  that  without 
further  testing  of  50  or  60  megaton 
bombs,  we  have  knowledge  on  that  type 
of  weaponry.  At  pages  10  and  11  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations there  is  this  statement  with  re- 
spect to  our  decision  to  build  smaller 
weapons : 

This  decision  has  accounted  in  large  part 
for  the  superiority  of  the  U.S.  forces.  As 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  stated : 

"Our  high  yleld-to-welght  ratio  in  the  rele- 
vant range  has  facilitated  the  development 
of  more  powerful  warheads  for  Mlnuteman 
and  Polaris  without  concomitant  Increase  in 
vehicle  size  or  decrease  in  range.  It  is  be- 
cause of  this  that  the  United  States 
has  had  the  advantage  over  the  Soviets 
of  being  able  to  deploy  large  numbers  of 
hardened  and  dispersed  Mlnuteman  missiles 
and  a  large  number  of  long-range,  sub- 
launched  Polaris  missiles.  And  UJ3.  superi- 
ority in  the  lower  ranges  facilitates  further 
development  of  relatively  small  warheads 
which  would  be  used  to  assure  penetration 
by    saturation    of    sophisticated    and    very 

elaborate  ballistic  missile  defenses." 

*. 

The  report  continues: 

Even  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  a  critic  of  the 
treaty,  recently  conunented : 

"It  is  not  clear  to  me  that  these  very  big 
yields  will  result  in  a  substantial  advantage 
for  the  Russians  •  •  •.  In  evaluating  the 
consequences  of  the  test  ban,  I  do  not  place 
very  great  Importance  on  the  lead  which  the 
Russians  enjoy  in  this  particular  field." 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  testified  that 
they  "have  not  regarded  as  important  the 
attainment  of  weapons  in  the  100-megaton 
range  •  •  •.  They  feel  that  the  types  and 
numbers  of  megaton-yield  weapons  avail- 
able to  us  now  or  in  the  future  could  give 
us  an  adequate  capability  in  the  high-yield 
weapon  range." 

And  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  in  response  to  a  direct  question  on 
this  point,  replied: 

"I  attach  very  little  importance  to  this, 
frankly.  Senator.  The  whole  very  high  yield 
weapons  field  is  one  which  has  very  little,  if 
any,  military  significance." 

When  this  country  has  to  rely  upon 
military  advice,  I  should  think  we  would 
have  good  reason  to  respect  the  views 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  all  of  the  Chiefs;  and  the  con- 
sidered judgment  of  the  Chiefs  of  this 
particular  point  has  been  read  into  the 
Record. 

With  respect  to  the  anti-balllstic-mis- 
sile  missile  the  overwhelming  body  of 
evidence  indicates  that  our  knowledge  in 
this  field  Is  equal  to  that  of  the  Soviets, 
or  superior. 

When  we  get  down  to  the  credibility 
of  witnesses,  I  do  not  believe  anyone 
can  deny  that  Dr.  Brown,  who  now  has 
the  responsibility  for  defense  research  in 
this  area,  for  the  development  of  our 
weapons  in  the  anti-balllstic-missile 
field,  should  be  looked  upon  as  credible 
and  reputable  and  as  an  honorable  wit- 
ness.   His  testimony  is  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  add  also  with  respect  to 
the  high-yield  bombs,  that  even  Dr. 
Teller,   the  scientist  who  opposes  the 


treaty,  said  he  did  not  attach  any  par- 
ticular significance  or  importance  to  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  at  this  time 
was  admittedly  ahead  of  us  in  the  matter 
of  development  and  production  of  high- 
yield  bombs. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  r>oint  an  editorial 
entitled  "J.F.K.'s  Reassuring  Letter," 
published  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 
The  editorial  relates  to  the  communica- 
tion of  the  President  to  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader,  and  ex- 
presses the  view  of  one  of  our  leading 
newspapers  in  the  Midwest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

J.F.K.'s  Reassuking  Letteb 

Mr.  Kennedy's  "unqualified  and  unequivo- 
cal assurances"  with  respect  to  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  should  go  a  long  way  toward 
allaying  any  doubts  and  fears  that  might 
have  turned  some  still  undecided  Senators 
against  it. 

The  treaty's  ratification  by  the  constitu- 
tional majority  of  two- thirds  has  not  recently 
been  in  serious  doubt.  But  the  letter  which 
the  President  addressed  to  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mikz  Mansfuxo  and  Senate  Minority 
Leader  Everett  M.  Dirksen  is  likely  to  result 
in  a  more  emphatic  endorsement  by  the 
Upper  House.  Pully  as  Important,  it  prom- 
ises to  minimize  the  chance  that  the  Senate, 
by  adopting  reservations  to  the  treaty,  might 
drain  it  of  much  of  its  substance  and  pur- 
pose. 

The  American  people  should  be  reasstired. 
too,  by  Mr.  Kennedy's  letter.  It  has  been 
spelled  out  for  them,  in  unmistakable  terms, 
that  underground  nuclear  testing  (permitted 
by  the  treaty)  will  be  "vigorously  and  dili- 
gently carried  forward."  All  necessary  steps 
will  be  taken  to  safeguard  our  national  se- 
curity if  the  treaty  should  be  violated  or 
abrogated.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Kennedy 
makes  it  plain  that  the  treaty  does  not  in 
any  way  limit  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  use  nuclear  weapons  for  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  allies. 

This  last  assurance  was  directed  to  a  point 
raised  by  Mr.  Eisenhower.  Another  was  ap- 
parently addressed  to  Senator  Basrt  Oold- 
wateb's  proposed  reservation  which  would 
render  the  treaty  inoperative  as  long  as  Rus- 
sian troops  remained  in  Cuba.  The  United 
States  will  take  all  necessary  action  in  re- 
sponse, said  the  President,  if  Cuba  should  be 
lised  to  circumvent  the  treaty. 

We  think  that  Mr.  Kennedy  should  be  com- 
mended for  his  clear  and  forthright  effort  to 
dispel  any  doubts  that  were  sincerely  held 
within  the  Senate.  Reservations  to  the 
treaty,  on  our  part,  could  only  be  an  invita- 
tion to  the  Russians  to  adopt  comparable 
limitations  and  might  well  end  in  stalemate. 

The  Kennedy  letter  should  help  to  set  the 
stage  for  an  emphatic  endorsement  of  the 
treaty  next  week.  Senator  Dqiksxn's  sup- 
I>ort  of  it,  too,  is  an  Important  weight  on  the 
side  of  ratification  and  the  realization  of  a 
long  sought  goal.  This  is  not  a  partisan 
issue  and  the  American  people,  we  feel  sure, 
would  not  want  it  to  be  one. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaiumous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  on  the  Harris  p>oll, 
which  was  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  Sunday.  It  indicates  that  the 
latest  poll  shows  a  significant  increase 
in  public  support  for  the  test  ban.  It 
shows  unqualified  approval  of  81  per- 
cent, up  from  52  percent  in  July;  quali- 
fied approval,  11  percent,  down  from  29 
percent  in  July.    The  total  qualified  and 


unqualified  approval  is  92  percent.  Op- 
posed is  8  percent,  down  from  19  percent 
in  July. 

I  have  the  feeling  that  as  the  public 
comes  to  vmderstand  the  significance  of 
the  treaty,  it  is  probable  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  will  demonstrate  a  great  sense 
of  judgment,  possibly  even  better  than 
that  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
r  as  follows: 

Public  More  Than  4  to  1  for  Tbeatt,  Mant 
SwrrcHiNG  TO  It  Since  Jult 

(By  Louis  Harris) 

If  the  American  people  had  to  vote  in  the 
Senate  this  week  on  ratification  of  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  agreement,  they  would  vote 
better  than  4  to  1  In  approval,  according  to 
a  special  nationwide  survey  completed  this 
past  week.  Public  fears  of  the  effect  of  fall- 
out and  radiation  from  continued  testing 
and  the  cautious  hope  that  the  agreement 
marks  a  first  step  toward  peace  contribute 
heavily  to  people's  views. 

Actually,  there  have  been  some  Interesting 
shifts  in  public  opinion  on  the  test  ban 
question  since  the  negotiations  were  begun 
early  in  July.  As  the  Senate  has  moved 
closer  to  a  decision  on  the  treaty,  there  has 
been  a  sharp  increase  in  the  number  of 
people  who  now  give  unqualified  support  to 
the  ban  and  a  comparable  fall-off  in  the 
number  who  are  outrlghtly  opposed  or  still 
have  reservations. 

Here  are  the?  c\irrent  feelings  toward  the 
treaty  among  Americans  who  expressed  their 
opinion  in  a  poU  taken  last  week — compared 
with  the  outcome  before  negotiations  began 
in  July: 

Attittides  toward  test  ban  agreement 


, 

Percent 

September 

July 

Unquiilifled  apiiroval 

81 

11 

8 

62 

Qualified  approval 

20 

Opposed 

19 

Even  if  people  giving  only  qualified  ap- 
proval are  combined  with  thoee  opposed, 
there  are  only  19  percent  who  could  not 
go  along  with  ratification  of  the  agreement 
now  before  the  U.S.  Senate. 

If  the  overall  shift  has  been  decidedly  to- 
ward imqualified  approval  of  the  test  ban 
agreement,  then  there  are  Jiut  as  dramatic 
changes  in  the  reasons  that  lie  back  of  peo- 
ple's opinions.  When  asked  why  they  feel 
the  way  they  do,  here  Is  the  lineup  of  the 
reasons  given: 


Reasons  for  favoring  or  opposing 
agreement 

test  ban 

PeroeJit 

September 

July 

Unqualified  approval - 

81 

62 

Cut  fallout 

21 
18 
15 
13 
• 
8 

12 

Must  etnd  tests 

18 

End  risk  of  atom  war 

Stop  world  suicide 

12 

6 

Step  to  world  peace 

0 

Halt  cost  of  t4>$ting.  ...,- 

4 

Qualified  approval 

U 

39 

:: 

If  Russia  keeps  word... 
Only  with  inspectlwi.... 
If  on  our  terms 

8 
2 

1 

12 

12 

5 

Opposed 

8 

19 

Ru.ssia  win  break  It 

4 
4 

17 

HurU  U.S.  defense 

2 
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In  th«  a  oMJiitha  of  pubUc  dIsctiMlon  of  the 
test  ban  public  awarencM  on  the  fallout  ia- 
>ue  haa  rUen.  In  Lowell.  Maaa..  for  example, 
a  «a-year-old  maclUne  tool  operator  put  it 
thla  war:  "Kveryone  »houl<l  agree  to  thla  on 
account  of  the  fallout.  ThU  l»  bad  for  your 
■7it«n.  It  can  hurt  your  health."  In  Gary, 
Ind  a  a7-yeftr-old  tteelworker  had  thla  to 
i«y:'  "It  should  cut  down  on  the  danger  to 
people's  health." 

A  sizable  segment  of  the  public  also  sees 
the  test  ban  as  a  first  step  on  the  road  to 
peece.  However,  most  agree  with  this  elderly 
widow  in  Alhambra.  Calif..  In  her  caution, 
when  she  said:  -I  grant  It  doesnt  really  do 
much,  but  Its  at  least  a  step,  a  possible  move 
for  something  better."  Or  as  a  28-year-old 
St  Louis  accountant  put  It:  "Ifs  a  first  step 
In  the  relaxation  of  the  cold  war.  but  I'm 
•tai  terribly  leery  of  the  Communists." 

Much  of  the  opposition  was  summed  up  by 
a  business  execuUve  In  Rochester,  N.Y..  who 
said  •  "It  puts  us  at  a  military  disadvantage. 
We've  been  hoodwinked  by  the  Russians  be- 
fore It  cuts  down  our  experimentation  for 
an  anU-mlsslle-mlsslle  weapon."  Or.  In  the 
wordsof  a  motel  owner  in  Inverness,  ria.:  "It 
hurts  national  defense.  Well  keep  our  word. 
Russia  win  break  Its  word." 

In  short.  In  the  view  of  a  large  majority 
of  the  American  people,  the  test  ban  treaty 
to  considered  a  first,  cautious  step  worth  tak- 
tog,  but  few  are  ready  to  believe  the  millen- 
nium of  peace  is  anywhere  in  sight. 

aMTABCnC    TXXATT    IN8P»CTIOH 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  issues  which  has  been  brought  up 
repeatedly  In  the  debate  on  the  test  ban 
treaty  is  that  the  Soviets  do  not  keep 
their  obUgations  or  fulfill  their  obliga- 
tions under  treaties.  Without  trying  to 
go  into  this  subject  in  detail.  I  remind 
my  colleagues  that  in  1959  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government  signed  and  in 
1960.  the  Senate  subsequently  ratified  a 
treaty  dealing  with  the  Antarctic.  There 
were  12  signatories  to  that  treaty  in- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union. 

Despite  some  doubts  voiced  at  the  time 
of  ratification  by  both  proponents  and 
opponents  of  this  treaty,  it  was  approved 
and  has  been  operative  for  over  3  years. 
Its  relevance  to  the  present  debate  was 
highlighted  just  the  other  day  when  it 
was  announced  that  we  planned  to  make 
an  inspection  of  facilities  constructed 
and  maintained  in  the  Antarctic  by  other 
nations— Including  the  Soviet  Union. 

Though  announcement  of  this  pro- 
posed inspection  appears  to  have  quali- 
ties referred  to  by  some  as  "managed 
news,"  an  Inquiry  Into  the  facts  of  the 
matter  will  disclose  that  the  timing  was 
only  provident. 

Arrangements     for     the     inspection 
started  a  year  ago  and  the  other  signa- 
tory nations  were  informed  of  our  plans 
last  spring.    I  use  the  words  "informed 
of  our  inspection"  rather  than  "requested 
to  permit  it."  for  the  treaty  gives  the 
right    of    Inspection    to    one    signatory 
without  consent  of  those  to  be  inspected. 
It  Is  rather  significant  that  at  the  time 
the  treaty  was  ratified  some  of  us  noted 
this  inspection  feature,  and  that  inspec- 
tion seemed  desirable  in  our  national 
Interest.    That  is  exactly  what  we  are 
doing  now. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  Soviets 
offered  no  objection  to  our  Inspection 
procedure  and  that,  depending  on 
weather  conditions,  it  will  take  place 
■ometime  between  November  and 
February. 
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I  The  Senate  has  been  told  more  than 
otice  during  this  debate  that  the  Soviets 
cannot  be  trusted  to  keep  obligations 
lyidertaken  by  treaties  they  sign. 

I  point  out  that  they  apparently  are 
adhering  to  the  1960  AntarcUc  treaty. 

This  may  be  only  one  of  a  few  examples 
that  we  can  point  to.  but  it  Is  a  present 
treaty;  it  is  one  that  was  signed  in  recent 
years,  as  was  the  treaty  on  Austria.  I 
believe  they  will  adhere  to  the  test  ban 

ttreaty. 

It  will  be  the  task  of  our  Nation  to  per- 
guade  them— by  keeping  open  the  diplo- 
matic channels  of  negotiation  whUe 
ijiaintaining  our  strong  defense  pos- 
ture— that  to  do  anything  less  would 
<iot  be  in  their  interests. 

As  every  Senator  knows,  treaties  are 
generally  adhered  to  because  treaties 
serve  the  Interest  of  nations.  When  a 
treaty  serves  the  Interest  of  many  na- 
tions, or  when  there  Is  a  mutuality  of 
Interest.  treaUes  are  generally  effecUve. 

«ATtnCATION SXNSK  OB  SINTIMXNTALrrr  t 


Mrs.  NEXJBERGER.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  told  that  Senate  ratification 
<>f  the  test  ban  treaty  will  be  more  a 
tribute  to  the  political  potency  of  the 
fmothers'  vote"  than  a  rational  reflec- 
tion of  our  national  self-interest. 

The  assumption,  of  course,  Is  that 
women— and  in  particular  mothers— are 
notoriously  sentimental,  and  that  their 
sentimentality  has  clouded  their  enthu- 
siasm for  an  unchecked.  proUferating 
nuclear  arms  race. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is,  Indeed,  a 
"mothers*  vote"  for  the  test  ban  treaty 
and  against  continued  atmospheric  pol- 
ilutlon.  But  It  Is  not  a  sentimental  vote. 
It  Is  a  vote  that  flows  from  the  raUonal 
concern  of  any  mother  for  the  welfare  of 
her  children  and  her  natural  and  acute 
sensitivity  to  the  survival  of  future  gen- 
erations In  recognizable  form. 

I  say  "rational  concern"  because  the 
accumulated  scientific  evidence  on  the 
genetic  and  somatic  effects  of  nuclear 
radiation  establishes  beyond  any  reason- 
able doubt  that  fallout  from  atmospheric 
testing  presents  a  significant  hazard  to 
human  life. 

Suprislngly.  no  one.  not  even  the  most 
avid  exponent  of  continued  testing  sug- 
gests that  fallout  is  harmless.  Those 
scientists,  who  oppose  the  treaty  simply 
consider  the  hazards  of  fallout  relatively 
"acceptable." 

But,  there  Is  surprisingly  little  conflict 
among  scientific  witnesses  on  the  abso- 
lute hazards  of  fallout  radiation.  No 
one  today  seriously  doubts  that  radiation 
from  the  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  bombs 
caused  cancer,  and  particularly  leuke- 
mia. In  heavily  exposed  Individuals.  Nor 
is  there  any  doubt  that  genetic  muta- 
tions, including  muscular  dystrophy, 
blindness,  dwarfism,  and  other  major 
deformities,  flourish  among  the  children 
of  irradiated  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 
survivors. 

Excessive  radiation  has  taken  its  tou 
In  this  country  too.  American  radiol- 
ogists have  been  shown  to  experience 
excessive  death  rates  from  leukemia. 
Uranium  miners,  subjected  to  airborne 
radiation  in  the  mines,  suffer  a  signifi- 
cantly higher  death  rate  from  cancer  of 
the  lung.   Chromosome  X-rays  of  atomic 


workers  at  Oak  Ridge,  who  had  experi- 
enced radiation  accidents,  disclose  "an 
irregular  pattern  of  deformity." 

No  one  disputes  the  cause  and  effect 
relationship  of  radiation  and  injury  in 
these  cases,  but  fallout,  as  one  scientific 
witness  put  it.  is  in  a  different  ball  park. 
Why?  Because  the  radiation  levels  from 
fallout  fall  far  below  the  dosages  to  which 
these  radiation  victims  were  subjected. 

Yet  few  scientists  are  prepared  to  ar- 
gue that  there  exists  a  level  below  which 
no  damage  Is  done  by  radiation— a 
threshold  of  safety.  There  appears  to  be 
a  consensus  that  any  quantum  of  radia- 
tion added  to  our  atmosphere  will  cause 
a  proportionate  number  of  genetic  muta- 
tions and  a  proportionate  Increase  In  the 
Incidence  of  radiation-connected  dis- 
eases, such  as  leukemia. 

It  is  argued,  however,  that  the  absolute 
numbers  of  fallout  radiation  victims  are 
an  "insignificant"  or  "negligible"  per- 
centage of  the  world's  population. 

What  are  these  absolute  numbers? 
The  estimates  vary,  but  they  are  none  the 
less  meaningful.  Somewhere  between 
50  000  and  200.000  children  will  be  born 
in  the  world  with  "gross"  birth  defects, 
directly  attributable  to  fallout  from 
atomic  testing.  These  are  conservative 
estimates.  Some  authorities  have  pre- 
dicted that  "the  total  estimated  serious 
genetic  defects  will  be  17  million  with 
about  150,000  expected  to  occur  In  the 
first  generation."  In  addition,  an  esti- 
mated 400  children  in  the  United  States 
alone  will  die  of  leukemia  this  year  as  a 
result  of  atomic  testing. 

These  estimates  do  not  account  for 
areas  in  which  scientists'  suspicions  have 
not  yet  hardened  into  estimates.  The  ef- 
fects of  radioactive  carbon  from  bomb 
tests,  for  example,  cannot  yet  be  gaged. 
"Such  defects,"  a  Harvard  biologist  told 
the  committee,  "may  be  at  least  10  times 
more  numerous  than  those  from  fallout." 
Nor  do  the  estimates  account  for  local 
hotspots  as  in  Utah  and  Nevada,  where 
radioactive  iodine  131  from  the  Nevada 
testsite  appeared  in  far  greater  quanti- 
ties than  had  been  previously  suspected. 
In  my  own  city  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  stron- 
tium 90  levels  in  milk  for  May  and  June 
exceeded  the  "permissible"  level  set  by 
the  International  Commission  on  Radio- 
logical Protection. 

At  this  moment  the  results  of  these 
phenomena  are  beyond  estimation.  Nor 
can  we  estimate  the  toll  of  future  tests- 
bigger  tests;  more  frequent  tests;  tests, 
not  only  by  the  United  States,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  Great  Britain,  and  Prance,  but 
tests  by  Red  China,  perhaps  Israel,  Egypt, 
Czechoslovakia,  Canada.  West  Germany, 
Japan.  Switzerland,  Sweden,  India,  and 
other  nations,  caught  up  in  the  race  to 
join  the  nuclear  club. 

While  discussing  the  treaty  with  my 
friend,  former  Representative  Joseph 
Casey,  he  recalled  an  article  by  the  late 
Senator  Brian  McMahon  from  which 
I  quote: 

We  are  all  of  us  fond  of  repeating  that  war 
is  not  Inevitable.  We  act  almost  as  if  we 
believe  that  merely  wishing  will  make  it  so. 
We  almost  appear  to  think  that  verbal  In- 
cantaUona  wUl  somehow  repeal  the  inexor- 
able Uws  of  an  accelerating  arms  race.  Five 
thousand  years  of  history,  which  teaches 
over  and  over  and  over  that  arms  races  al- 
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ways  lead  to  war — under  today's  conditions, 
to  atomic  war.  Unless  we  act  boldly  and 
immediately  to  wrench  history  from  Its  pres- 
ent course,  war  la  Inevitable.  It  Is  still 
within  our  power  to  ccxifute  this  somber 
prophesy,  but  we  must  act  valiantly  and  we 
must  act  now. 

This  continuing  arms  race  and  con- 
tinued testing  are  what  I  fear. 

The  President  and  the  responsible 
advocates  of  the  partial  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  have  been  prop>erly  cautious  In 
delineating  its  significance.  It  is  not 
a  blueprint  for  disarmament.  It  In  no 
way  obviates  the  necessity  for  maintain- 
ing a  superior  military  structure.  It  may 
or  may  not  effect  any  long-range  dim- 
inution of  international  tension.  It  may 
or  may  not  establish  a  pattern  for  the 
nonmllltary  solution  of  international 
problems. 

Yet  if  the  only  tangible  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  the  test  ban  would  be  the 
capping  of  future  atmospheric  pollution 
it  will  still  be  a  major  achievement  in 
the  history  of  human  affairs. 

Admiral  Rlckover  once  recounted  an 
incident  In  which  his  concept  of  the 
significance  of  radiation  confiicted 
rather  sharply  with  those  of  a  superior 
officer.  "One  day  one  of  my  superiors 
asked  that  I  reduce  the  amount  of  radia- 
tion shielding  on  our  nuclear  ships.  He 
said  I  was  using  civilian  radiation  safety 
standards  but  in  military  units,  casual- 
ties of  20  to  30  percent  were  sometimes 
accepted.  I  told  him  that  I  was  sorry 
that  I  could  not  do  what  he  asked.  I 
couldn't  Ignore  the  fact  that  where  radi- 
ation is  involved  we  are  dealing  not  just 
with  the  health  of  the  men  aboard  one 
ship,  but  with  the  genetic  future  of 
mankind." 

If  there  Is,  Indeed,  a  "mother's  vote" 
on  the  nuclear  test  ban,  then  It  Is  a  vote 
cast,  as  Admiral  Rlckover  once  cast  his 
vote,  for  "the  genetic  future  of  man- 
kind." 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  On  the  off  chance  that 
this  question  has  not  been  asked  earlier 
today,  and  simply  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate,  is  It  the  Intention  of  the  lead- 
ership to  have  the  Senate  convene  at  10 
o'clock  each  morning  this  week? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  the  pres- 
ent Intention. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Is  It  the  hope  of  the 
leadership  that  a  vote  might  take  place 
on  some  of  the  preliminary  proposals 
this  week? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  indication 
that  I  have  received  from  the  majority 
leader  is  that  there  may  be  votes  on  some 
of  the  proposed  amenc^ents  or  reserva- 
tions that  have  been  suggested  by  cer- 
tain Senators.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  be  able  to  complete  action  on 
the  treaty  this  week.  There  has  been 
exhaustive  and  full  debate  on  the  treaty. 
No  effort  will  be  made,  of  course,  to  cut 
off  any  Senator,  or  In  any  way  deny  any 
Senator  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
treaty  to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  It 
Is  Important  business.     I  am  sure  the 


Senator  from  California  would  agree 
with  me  that  when  Senators  have  con- 
cern or  doubt  about  Items  in  the  treaty, 
they  should  be  privileged  to  express  that 
doubt.  So  the  date  of  the  Vote  is  sec- 
ondary In  Importance  to  the  unqualified 
right  of  a  full  discussion  of  the  treaty 
and  all  Its  ramifications: 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Of  course  It  Is  sec- 
ondary. The  able  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, the  acting  majority  leader,  is 
completely  correct.  I  asked  the  question 
so  that  Senators  might  be  guided  from 
the  standpoint  of  committee  activities 
and  other  senatorial  business. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  beUeve  that 
every  Senator  should  make  plans  to  be 
present  all  week.  If  Senators  have  other 
plans,  they  ought  to  begin  to  make  other 
arrangements.  I  say  this  because,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  meetings  are  sched- 
uled which  concern  some  of  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  from  the  Western 
States;  and  I  have  heard  about  other 
meetings.  But  I  do  not  think  we  can 
really  say  categorically  when  the  amend- 
ments and  reservations  that  have  been 
discussed  will  be  voted  upon.  So  every 
Senator  ought  to  be  present. 

Adequate  notice  will  be  given  of  the 
time  of  the  final  vote.  Certain  Sena- 
tors are  attending  an  International 
conference.  I  hope  they  will  return  be- 
fore the  final  vote  on  the  treaty  takes 
place;  but  at  least  notice  of  24  hours 
will  be  given  before  that  vote  takes  place. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  At  what  stage  of  the 
rules  are  we  now  with  respect  to  the 
consideration  of  the  treaty? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  of  ratification  Is  open  to 
amendment  by  reservation  or  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  it  is  now  In  order  to  offer 
amendments  to  the  resolution  of  ratlflca- 
tlon  and  to  vote  upon  them? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
understanding  of  the  Senator  Is  correct. 


DEATH  OP  REPRESENTATIVE  LEON 
H.  GAVIN,  OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

As  in  legislative  session, 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
In  Pennsylvania  are  mourning  the  death 
of  the  beloved  dean  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Republican  delegation.  Representative 
Leoh  H.  Gavin,  of  the  23d  District. 
Leon  and  I  served  together  In  Congress 
for  some  20  years.  I  had  a  deep  affection 
for  him  as  a  person  and  a  hligh  regard 
for  him  as  a  legislator. 

I  am  deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  his 
death.  He  has  been  an  outstanding 
Representative. 

He  and  I  came  to  Congress  at  almost 
the  same  time.  Personally,  he  was  a 
man  of  great  warmth  and  compassion. 
On  the  floor  of  the  House  he  was  a 
fighter  for  the  Interests  of  his  constitu- 
ents— a  fighter  every  bit  as  tough  and 
determined  as  he  was  during  the  First 
World  War.  In  the  51st  Infantry. 


Not  only  has  Pennsylvania's  23d  Con- 
gressional District  lost  a  wonderful  Rep- 
resentative, but  the  Nation  has  lost  a 
fine  legislator. 

Mr.  President,  quite  recently  we  in 
Pennsylvania  also  lost  the  Honorable 
Francis  E.  Walter,  of  the  15th  District. 
Here  In  the  Senate,  we  have  lost  our 
amiable  friend,  the  late  Senator  Estes 
Kefauver,  of  Tennessee.  In  addition  to 
these  two  Members  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  House  has  lost  through  death,  this 
year,  the  Honorable  Clyde  Doyle,  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  Honorable  Hjalmar  Ny- 
gaard,  of  North  Dakota. 

Two  Senators  are  presently  in  hos- 
pitals. 

The  five  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  House  who  have  died  so  far  this 
session  exceed  by  one  the  number  who 
died  in  1962,  and  this  Is  the  same  num- 
ber as  those  who  died  throughout  the 
full  year  1961. 

Dr.  George  W.  Calver,  physician  to  the 
Congress,  has  frequently  commented  on 
the  deadly  effect  of  protracted  sessions 
of  Congress. 

Early  in  this  session  I  spoke  several 
times  of  the  lack  of  forward  planning 
and  of  the  time  lost  in  the  early  part  of 
each  session — time  which,  In  my  judg- 
ment, could  be  better  utilized. 

While  the  Senate's  delays  can  be  at- 
tributed In  part  to  the  archaic  rules  and 
procedures  under  which  we  operate,  and 
which  I  am  seeking  to  have  the  Senate 
amend,  I  think  that  much  of  the  phys- 
ical strain  and  risk  to  the  health  of  our 
membership  can  be  attributed  to  the 
erratic  ups  and  downs  of  our  program 
of  legislation. 

The  President's  program  has  been  be- 
fore us  for  8  months,  but  it  now  seems 
likely  that  we  shall  be  here  until  Christ- 
mas, although  with  the  prospect  of  pass- 
ing very  little  major  legislation.  Not 
much  rest  or  relaxation  can  be  salvaged 
this  year.  Is  not  this  the  time  for  some- 
what better  planning.  In  the  interest  of 
both  the  country  and  Congress,  for  the 
coming  second  session,  in  January? 

No  one  can  say  with  certainty  what 
losses  of  Members  through  death  or  Ill- 
ness may  occur  during  the  remainder  of 
this  session.  But  there  Is  every  likeli- 
hood of  a  filibuster  before  we  adjourn, 
and  it  may  cause  the  death  of  some  Mem- 
bers who  are  in  the  Senate  today.  Nei- 
ther can  we  say  for  sure  what  the  rigors 
of  the  next  session  may  bring.  But  per- 
haps some  casualties  at  the  next  session 
could  be  avoided  If  it  were  properly  and 
efficiently  planned. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  the  leadership 
of  the  Senate  and  House,  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  Executive,  now  put  next 
year's  program  In  a  framework  planned 
as  carefully  as  possible  to  avoid  the  frus- 
trations and  the  casualties  which  other- 
wise could  be  expected  with  reasonable 
certainty. 

A  large  part  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram for  legislation  In  the  8Sth  Con- 
gress Is  already  before  us.  Hearings 
have  been  held  on  a  number  of  major 
blUs. 

Careful  planning  would  enable  the 
committees  to  hold  hearings  on  a  large 
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number  of  less  controversial  meaaiires 
as  soon  as  the  second  session  convenes, 
because  we  shall  not  then  be  delayed  by 
the  problem  of  the  reorganization  of 
committees.  Major  legislaUon  could  also 
be  planned  for  certain  periods  during 
the  session. 

Of  course.  I  am  aware  that  Interrup- 
tions are  caused  by  emergencies,  proce- 
dural delays,  frequent  hoUdays.  and  a 
general  reluctance  to  get  down  to  busi- 
ness But  the  next  session  can,  if  its 
leaders  and  if  the  ExecuUve  are  of  a 
mind  to  get  resiilts  on  a  planned  basis, 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  and  adjourn 
by  July  31. 

If  an  analysis  of  the  program  con- 
vinces congressional  leaders  that  this 
target  date  is  not  possible,  provision 
should  be  made  for  a  summer  vacaUon. 
to  permit  Members  to  rest  and  relax 
with  their  families  and  to  see  a  UtUe  of 
their  children  and  grandchildren,  and 
to  permit  a  change  of  pace  and  a  lower- 
big  of  blood  pressure. 

The  1st  session  of  the  88th  Congress 
has  been  a  killer— and,  In  my  opinion. 

The  second  session  will  be  a  killer,  too. 
unless  there  is  an  improvement  in  our 
own  housekeeping  and  our  own  planning. 

We  obey  traffic  regulations,  in  order 
not  to  be  killed  or  injured.  But  there 
are  no  congressional  safety  signs  or  rules 
of  the  road  to  serve  as  precautionary 
provisions  to  keep  Members  from  being 
maimed,  or  worse,  on  the  tortuous  and 
fTTistrating  hills  and  valleys  along  the 
legislative  highway. 

The  legislative  process  reminds  me  of 
our  old  Pennsylvania  Dutch  saying:  "We 
get  too  soon  old  and  too  late  smart." 

Mr.  President,  if  we  do  not  want  to 
lose  more  Members,  we  had  better  get 

smart. 

Mr.  President,  as  In  legislative  session. 
I  submit,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
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senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  a  resolution  extending  condo- 
lences to  the  family  of  the  Honorable 
I4B01I  H.  Oavik,  late  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  resolution  reads  in  part  as  follows: 
Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Prealdlng  Officer  to 
Jtoln  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  RepresentaUves  to  attend  the 
ftineral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
ttoese  resolutions  to  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
ttves  and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof 
tjo  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Shortly.  Mr.  President,  a  motion  will 
lie  made  to  have  the  Senate  adjourn  as 
a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory 

^f  the  deceased. 

The     PRESIDINa     OFFICER.       The 
iThalr  lays  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House,  which  will  be  read. 
'  The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  message,  as 
follows: 
In  thx  Houbz  of  RipaistNTAXivis,  UJ5.. 

September  16.  1963. 
Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
brofound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Hon- 
tx-able  Ltow  H.  OAVDf ,  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  thlrty-flve 
Members  of  the  House,  with  such  Members 
of  the  Senate  as  may  be  Joined,  be  appointed 
to  attend  the  fvmeraL 

Resolved.  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provtstons  of  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  neceasary  expenses  In  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House. 

Resolved,    That    the    Clerk   ootnmvmlcate 

these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 

a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  reepect 

the  Ho\ise  do  now  adjourn. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
quesUon  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
which  will  be  read. 


The  resolution  (S.Res.  199)  was  read 
by  the  Chief  Clerk,  and  was  considered 
and  unanimously  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Honorable  Lion  H.  Oavin,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. - 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  two  Sen- 
ators be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
to  Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  to  attend 
the  funerel  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uves and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  second  resolving  clause,  the  Chair 
appoints  the  two  Senators  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Scorr]  the 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M.  TO- 
MORROW 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  be  trans- 
acted, I  move,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect and  honor  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Representative  Lbom  H.  Gavin,  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  the  Senate  adjourn, 
in  accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  unUl  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 

Ing 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed 
to-  and  (at  6  o'clock  and  51  minutes 
p  m  )  the  Senate  adjourned,  in  executive 
session,  under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 17, 1963,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

NOMINATION 
Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  September  16,  1963: 

U.S.  District  Juook 
Bernard  T.  Moynahan.  Jr..  of  Kentucky  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Kentucky,  vice  H.  Church  Pord.  retired. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Tbe  Fed«raA>B  of  Malayda 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  It.  1963  \ 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day marks  the  formation  of  a  new  na- 
tion the  Federation  of  Malaysia.  This 
new' nation  is  a  consolidation  of  Malaya 
with   Singapore.   Sarawak,    and   North 

Borneo.  ^  _.,     .    . 

Bom  In  freedom.  Malaysia  is  dedicated 
to  the  principles  of  democracy  and  self- 
determination. 

The  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman.  Prime 
Minister  of  Malaya  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal supporters  of  this  new  country,  has 
said: 

My  ambition  is  not  a  mighty  Malaysia,  but 
a  happy  Malaysia. 


He  has  called  for  "food  Instead  of  bul- 
lets, clothing  Instead  of  vmiforms,  houses 
Instead  of  barracks." 

He  Is  dedicated  to  economic  growth,  to 
prosperity,  to  peace,  and  to  freedom  for 
the  citizens  of  this  new  nation,  and  with 
our  help  and  support,  Malaysia  will 
achieve  these  goals. 

Geographically.  Malaysia  occupies  one 
of  the  most  strategic  spots  in  the  world. 
The  port  of  Singapore  is  the  main  trad- 
ing post  for  all  of  southeast  Asia.  The 
Straits  of  Malacca  are  equal  to  the  Suez 
and  Panama  Canals  In  importance. 

Malaysia  is  sandwiched  between  covet- 
ous neighbors  who  have  actively  opposed 
the  creation  of  this  sovereign  country. 

Indonesia  has  made  no  secret  of  its  op- 
position to  the  Federation.  It  has  at- 
tacked Malaysia  verbally,  diplomatically, 
and  militarily. 

Armed  bands  have  crossed  the  Malay- 
sian border  from  Indonesia,  shooting, 
killing,  creating  dissension  and  turmoil. 

Indonesians  were  directly  involved  In 
efforts  to  stir  up  revolt  and  resistance  to 


Malaysia  within  the  country  itself,  and 
many  of  them  had  to  be  sent  back  home. 
The  Philippines  has  laid  dubious  claim 
to  North  Borneo  and  also  has  attempted 
to  wreck  the  Federation  of  Malaysia  be- 
fore it  could  be  created. 

In  an  effort  to  placate  these  two 
neighbors,  the  United  Nations  sent  a 
survey  team  into  the  area  to  be  encom- 
passed by  Malaysia,  and  the  finding  was 
that  the  population  overwhelmingly 
supported  this  new  nation. 

Instead  of  calling  off  their  opposiUon. 
both  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines  are 
continuing  their  resistance  and  are  at- 
tempting to  force  this  Independent 
country  to  Its  knees. 

Indonesia  forgets  that  our  Nation  sup- 
ported its  efforts  for  freedom.  The  Phil- 
ippines forget  that  we  gave  that  nation 
Its  freedom— which  It  most  certainly 
earned.  Yet.  these  two  countries  would 
deny  the  right  of  self-determination  to 
Malaysia  and  instead  strive  to  make  Ma- 
laysia their  colony. 
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This  effort  to  wreck  Malaysia  must  be 
resisted,  and  it  will  be  resisted  at  all 
costs. 

Malaysia  Is  rich.  Malaysia  has  solved 
a  great  many  of  its  economic  problems 
by  Itself,  by  concentrating  on  peace  and 
prosperity.  Let  us  hope  that  Malaysia's 
neighbors  will  learn  from  Malaysia,  will 
realize  that  economic  growth  can  be  ac- 
complished much  more  quickly  and 
much  more  efiBciently  vmder  freedom. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  give  the  Federation  of  Malaysia 
its  fullest  support,  and  I  am  sure  that 
my  colleagues  concur  In  these  views. 


Washiiifton  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  itLGER 

OF   TKXA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  16, 1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  newsletter 
of  September  14,  1963: 

Washinoton  Rkpokt 

(By  Congressman  Bkttcs  Algzx,  Fifth  District. 
Texas) 

CIVn.  RIGHTS.  BTTICAN  RIGHTS.  PROPXRTT  RIGHTS. 
ARM    IDENTICAI. 

Man's  unalienable  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
property  is  the  basic  guarantee  of  the  Con- 
stitution. These  rights  are  Identical  and 
inseparable.  Liberal  demagogs,  through 
semantics,  now  try  to  confuse  the  Issue  and 
to  destroy  the  faith  of  the  i>eople  in  certain 
areas  of  rights  which  are  Identical  to  others 
which  they  promote.  The  rights  of  all  the 
people  are  being  trampled  upon  to  give  spe- 
cial treatment  to  minorities,  Justified  by  pro- 
ponents because  the  minority  has  suffered 
past  discrimination.  This  premise  is  faulty 
and.  if  followed  through,  will  destroy  the 
fundamental  rights  of  all.  including  the 
minority.  Test  the  following  fundamental 
rights  to  determine  wherein — or  if  it  is  pos- 
sible to  separate  civil  rights — human  rights 
or  property  rights  can  be  separated. 

rUNSAJCXNTAI.    RIGHTS    OF    ALL   THS   PZC»>LX 

1.  Right  to  be  secure  in  your  own  home. 
Anglo-Saxon  law  has  always  maintained  that 
a  man's  home  Is  his  castle  and  Inviolate 
against  government  control,  unlawful  entry, 
or  seizure  without  due  process  of  law.  This 
Includes  the  right  to  own  a  home,  a  right 
which  Is  now  being  taken  away  through 
Government-owned  housing  and  in  seizure 
of  private  property  through  eminent  domain 
as  a  part  of  Pederal  urban  renewal  programs. 
(Applying  the  test  can  this  be  separated  as 
to  civil  rights,  human  rights,  or  property 
rights?) 

2.  Right  to  earn  and  to  keep.  Every  man 
has  a  right  to  earn  according  to  his  ability 
and  talent  and  to  keep  the  fruits  of  his  labor. 
(What  does  your  test  show  here?) 

3.  Right  to  sell,  dispose  of.  or  bequeath. 
Every  man  has  the  right  to  dispose  of  what 
Is  his  In  any  manner  not  harmful  to  others 
and  which  benefits  him  or  his  family.  (Ap- 
ply the  test.) 

4.  Right  to  Improve  oneself.  Each  man 
has  the  right,  according  to  his  Individual 
ambition,  desires,  and  willingness,  to  Improve 
Wmself  In  order  to  better  his  lot  In  life. 
(Civil  right,  human  right,  property  right,  or 
all  three?) 
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6.  Right  to  hire  or  fire.  In  a  system  baced 
on  private  ownership  a  businessman  has  the 
right  to  hire  those  who  are  capable,  who 
meet  his  requirements,  who  produce  accord- 
ing to  the  demands  of  the  Job.  and  at  wages 
he  has  the  right  to  set  In  order  to  insure 
his  right  to  a  profit.     (Test  this  right.) 

Apply  the  test,  too,  to  other  basic  rights 
such  as  the  right  to  shop  and  buy  freely; 
light  to  own  a  business  and  to  pick  yovir 
customers;  right  to  pick  your  neighbors, 
companions,  and  the  right  to  marry;  right 
to  eat  what  you  choose;  right  to  personal 
safety  and  protection. 

Many  of  these  rights  are  being  curtailed 
or  denied  by  a  powerful  Federal  Government, 
taxation,  bureaucratic  regulations,  and  the 
power  of  monopolistic  labor  unions  by  wage 
setting,  price  fixing,  fair  trade  laws,  limited 
competition,  enforced  hiring  by  race.  Federal 
standards  for  education,  nutrition.  Job  per- 
formance, and  restrictions  on  firing. 

NKW   rSONTIXR   POLICISS    RESTRICT   RIGHTS    OF   A 
FRXK    PXOPLX 

New  Frontier  policies — pxDlltlcs  at  any 
price — threaten  these  basic  rights  of  all  the 
people.  Kennedy  policies  not  compatible 
with  Individual  rights  include  a  planned 
economy,  democratic  socialism,  big  Federal 
Oovertunent  and  big  Federal  spending  at  the 
expense  of  local  government  and  individual 
freedom;  President  Kennedy's  flirtation  with 
Soviet  Russia  without  proper  regard  for  the 
defense  and  security  of  the  United  States, 
weakening  our  military  position  and  making 
more  probable  all-out  war  or  our  defeat  with- 
out a  war;  his  courting  of  minority  groups — 
Negroes,  labor,  blg-clty  machines  sets  the  Na- 
tion back  to  the  corrupt  era  of  political  boss- 
ism  as  epitomized  by  the  worst  years  of 
Tammany  Hall  in  New  York,  the  Hague 
machine  In  New  Jersey,  the  Crump  machine 
In  Tennessee,  and  the  gangster -ridden  Pende- 
grast  machine  in  Missouri. 

ONLT  TRZ  PEOPLE  CAN   SAVE  THE  REPUBLIC 

The  choice  of  what  kind  of  government 
we  will  have  in  the  future,  the  preservation 
of  our  clvU,  human,  and  property  rights,  is 
up  to  the  majority.  Only  the  people  have 
the  power  to  halt  the  complete  destruction  of 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  Our 
present  course  will  be  reversed  only  if  the 
people,  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  be- 
come as  vocal  in  contacting  their  Senators. 
Representatives  in  Congress,  and  the  Presi- 
dent, as  the  gangs  of  demonstrators,  the 
pressure  groups  now  monopolizing  the  front 
pages  of  our  newspapers  and  the  newscasts 
on  radio  and  television.  Only  an  aroused 
public  will  force  action  to  protect  the  rights 
of  all. 


The  Civil  Defmse  Skelter  DeTelopment 
Profram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  16, 1963 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on 
the  civil  defense  shelter  development 
program  contained  in  HJl.  8200  which 
will  come  before  the  House  this  week. 

All  the  discussions  about  a  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  and  a  hot  line  between 
Moscow  and  Washington  should  not  In 
any  way  lessen  our  interest  in  protect- 
ing American  citizens  against  fallout  in 
the  event  of  an  enemy  attack.  Our  past 
experience  indicates  Just  how  far  we  can 


trust  those  who  would  destroy  us.  Pearl 
Harbor  may  be  dimming  in  our  memory, 
but  the  missile  buildup  in  Cuba  certainly 
Is  not.  Just  a  year  ago  Russian  arms 
were  deployed  In  Cuba  for  a  possible  at- 
tack on  the  United  States.  Cuba  is  still 
an  all-important  problem.  There  are 
others  aroimd  the  world  which  indicate 
that  today  as  ever  we  must  keep  our 
guard  up.  In  this  nuclear  age  we  must 
be  ready  for  action  at  any  time.  There 
will  be  no  second  chance  to  get  ready. 
Preparedness  is  the  only  answer  to  the 
threat.  The  survival  of  the  United 
States  demands  that  we  take  action  to 
protect  our  population  against  nuclear 
fallout.  The  shelter  program  in  H.R. 
8200  would  provide  a  margin  of  safety 
for  millions  of  Americans. 


No.    6 — New    Mexico:    Tbe    Gamblers' 
Paradise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  PAUL  A.  RNO 

or    NEW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  16, 1963 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  this  House,  more  par- 
ticularly the  members  of  the  congres- 
sional delegation  from  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  some  pertinent  information 
about  gambling — ^both  legal  and  illegal — 
in  that  State. 

In  1962.  legal  parimutuel  betting  in 
New  Mexico  amounted  to  $37  million  of 
which  the  State  treasury  received  about 
half  a  million  dollars  in  revenue.  How- 
ever, illegal  gambling  of  all  varieties  far 
surpasses  legal  wagering.  According  to 
testimony  presented  to  the  McClellan 
committee,  offtrack  betting  dwarfs  the 
volume  of  betting  at  the  track. 

Mr.  Speaker,  New  Mexico's  portion  of 
the  estimated  national  yearly  offtrack 
turnover  came  to  $265  million  last  year. 
Of  course,  offtrack  betting  is  not  the 
only  form  of  illegal  gambling.  The  fig- 
ures for  bets  placed  offtrack  must  be 
doubled  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  estimate 
of  the  total  gambling  volume  In  that 
State.  This  would  put  the  annual  illegal 
gambling  turnover  In  New  Mexico  at 
more  than  $500  million.  Some  of  this 
money  is  heading  south  of  the  border  to 
the  lotteries  In  Mexico  and  other  similar 
operations.  The  rest  of  It  is  fattening 
the  purses  of  criminal  elements  who 
hang  onto  about  10  percent  of  the  total 
take  as  gross  profit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
cans of  New  Mexico  are  buying  foreign 
government  lottery  tickets,  it  is  clearly 
understandable.  The  United  States  is 
the  only  nation  with  a  considerable 
Spanish -speaking  population  that  does 
not  operate  a  national  lottery. 

I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  a  referendum  In  New 
Mexico  would  establish  overwhelming 
sentiment  for  a  National  or  State  lottery. 
Perhaps.  New  Mexico  will  follow  the  lead 
of  New  Hampshire  and  m&e  a  decision 
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«^      ttt,*«1     L  a  prelude  to  a  comprehensive  »nve"^«^* 
for   social    and    financial   reaU^„  ^"^     by 'ou'r  sme,  local  and  naUonalgover^^^^^ 


for  social  anu  uii-^v,*— --_ 

such  time,  official  hyPocrisy  wUl  <^ 
tlnue  to  be  a  silent  partner  In  crlme^ 
New  Mexico  will  continue  to  be  a  vice- 
ridden  gamblers'  flestaland. 


ReTitafinliMi  of  Eco»omy  of  WUconsm, 
MidiigaB,  aad  MiaaesoU 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GAYLORD  NELSON 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THK  BMHh-n  OF  THB  UNITKD  8TATK 

Monday.  September  16. 19«3  i 

Mr.NEl^N.    Mr.  President.  Wi«5on- 

gi^Unds  in  the  center  of  a  three-State 

!^    once    abundant    in    natural    re- 

^^res^ter  despoUed  by  shortsighted 

^ThT^eral  Oovemment.  through  the 
n^l^trtment    of    Agriculture     has 
■Mldthe  area  of  the  northern  parts 
^rX:on.in,  Michigan,  and Jjtomesc^, 
to  recommend  ways  of  revltall^g  thei 
MOiSmy  of  that  part  of  the  Nation. 
^T^^  JilSlwe  natural  resource  ar^. 
lying   within   500   miles  of   50  milUon 
SSfricans.       President     Kennedy     wU 
visit  the  area  later  this  month  and  wUI 
I^iew  Uie  Great  Lakes  States  Con. 
ference  at  Duluth.  Minn.  i 

In  order  to  explain  more  fully  the  P^4 
Doses  and  alms  of  the  conference.  I  asl 
SSSmous  consent  that  a  news  releasj 
Uommy  office  to  Wisconsin  news  medi$ 
he  nrinted  in  the  Record.  _ 

-nSre  being  no  objection,  the  new? 
rel^  wM^ered  to  be  printed  in  th^ 


Record,  as  follows. 

WASHiifGTON.  D.C.-When  P^-^l^^^^^^S; 
nedy  bring.  HI-  nationwide  con-ervatlon  to^ 
to  northern  Wisconsin  on  8«P**^^^  .^it 
5^1  learn  of  "blunders  In  the  past  and  ^e*t 
Spe  f^the  future."  Senator  Gatix>«»  N«- 
ar>M  s&id  Monday.  .       i 

•^The  destruction  over  50  years  ago  of  nat- 
ural resources  In  northern  Wlsconsln-Jujt 
M  in  many  other  places-was  a  natlon|tl 
scandal."  Senator  NttsoN  said 
""^t  we  «iuandered  the  timber.  T^ 
we  ruined  the  soU  and  some  of  the  waters. 
lid  then  we  exploited  our  flnal  reaource- 
me  pSjTe.  Ever?  one  of  these  foolish  meas- 
ures ended  In  failure." 

NKLSON  said  that  ii»t«llAgent  long-renge 
planning  oould  turn  the  North  Into  a  grflat 
?eJ?eaUonal  asset  and  a  ""-'^^'^P^^^; 
nomlc  unit  However,  without  such  plaiming 
Jt^e  iSi.  State  and  national  level,  namal 
resources  and  recreational  assets  could  toe 
S^royed  anew  by  a  rapidly  8^°''° «  P^" 
TaUon  and  fierce  economic  pressures,  be  »ald^ 
"hop*  that  the  PreeldenUal  trip  and  the 
Great  llakes  States  Conference  at  Duluth  on 
^number  24  and  26  wUl  point  the  way  to 
SS^  solutions  for  the  Pr°»'»«™»,f  ,"^*^,°JS^ 
smd  some  wiser  conservation  policies  for  the 

'^'SiSdsnt  Kennedy  will  leave  Washington 
on^J^ber  24  for'a  5-day  nationwide  to^ 
^^Mervation  needs  and  outdoor  resources. 
ke^S^d  at  Duluth.  Minn..  taM  a 
"de  trip  to  the  Lake  Superior  "^o-^^  »f«*  ^^ 
Wisconsin,  and  make  a  major  speech  at  the 
Duluth  conference.  . 

"President  Kennedy's  conservation  trip 
should  arouse  the  national  conscience,'  *Jn- 
ator  WMLaon  said.  j^ 

••AU  conservationists  and  thoughtful  ftiU- 
sens  will  applaud  this  etfort  which  we  hop* 


toy  our  State,  local  and  national  KOv«rn^'i*f. 
ij  preserve  these  assets  In  the  next  deca4e_ 
'  "The  history  of  northern  Wisconsin  teUs 
the  old  story,  repeated  all  over  the  world,  of 
men  destroying  their  environment  while  pur- 
suing a  better  life."  Nelson  said. 

Northern  Wisconsin  was  once  covered  with 
130  bUllon  board  feet  of  pine  trees  worth 
billions  of  dollars.  Nelson  pointed  out.  If 
these  forests  had  been  »y»teniatlcally  man- 
aged and  harvested,  they  could  have  con- 
tinued forever  as  a  permanent  resource. 

A  pioneer  Wisconsin  <»°»e^It^'°^^*'J,^' 
creas;  A.  Lapham.  warned  In  1864  that  Wis- 
consin would  eventually  run  out  of  timber^ 
He  called  for  systemaUc  tree  planting,  but 
a  State  and  Nation  which  considered  Its  tim- 
ber resources  inexhaustible  ignored  his  warn- 
Inff   Nelson  said. 

Also  ignored  was  an  1867  report  by  a  spe- 
cial  Stat*  forestry  study  committee  which 

I   "^-consult  the  history  of   Egypt,  of  Pales- 
tine, of  Greece,  of  Italy,  "^d're  shall  see 
that  the  original  fertility  and  productive- 
ness   of    a    country    may    be    d««troyed^     A 
country  capable  of  sustaining  a  ^enw  Popu- 
lation  of   happy,   prosperous     and   c'vll^ 
people  may  be  converted  Into  one  of  com- 
r>«i4.tive   sterility.  •   *   •  Such   may    b«   our 
?Sie  unS^  we  profit  by  their  example." 
"This  warning  was  Ignored  and  the  land 
was  raped  by  the  lumber  barons  at  the  t^n 
r.f  tYim  r«nturY  "  Nelson  said.       Forest  nres 
?lcStSSi^the  tangled  slash  left  behind 
S^e  Sreere.    Floods  and  erosion  took  their 
toll      mSS  of   thU   magnificent   land   was 

^"'•Ull'^f^lori;  turn,  causal  silting  in 
many  streams,  the  effects  of  which  are  stUl 
noticed  today."  Nelson  said. 

"tS  exploitation  of  human  resources  was 
probably  even  more  regrettable.'  Nelson  sald_ 
"^al  Mtote  speculators  advertised  far  and 
^f  that  hugrtracts  of  choice  land  were 
available  to  settlers  In  the  north.  Train 
Ss  o  new  settlers  filled  with  hope  poured 
m  from  Chicago.  St.  Paul,  and  many  other 
l^as  The  land  was  sold  to  them  at  a  higher 
^«  t^n  many  of  their  grandchildren  ^n 
Sit  for  It  today  after  a  lifetime  of  back- 
breaking  cultivation  and  improvement.  Nel- 
son said.  ^     xw     *     ^•^■^^« 

Wisconsin  mlsUkenly  believed  that     toe 
Blow   would    foUow   the   ax"   Into   northern 
?J^^°l^  and  that  rich  P'°J^^;"^^«  '^,S! 
would   spring   up   there   as  they   had   else- 
where in  thi  westward  development  of  our 
wTuntry       They    were    cruelly    disappointed 
Sc^S'    a»    scientists    had    tried    to    warn 
Sem  t  ^neratlon  earlier,   the  df  tru^tlon 
of  Se  forests  had  altered  the  soil  and  the 
very  climate  of  the  north.        ^       ^».      w    « 
^e  inevitable  result  was  heartbreak,  fi- 
nancial rum.  and  eventually  a  sad  exodus  as 
?he^    pSpi;    abandoned    their    farms    and 
filed  back  to  the  cities  seeking  Jobs. 

"They  left  behind  staggering  problems 
for  State  and  local  governments."  Nelson 
nJt«5  Tax  delinquency  became  rampant 
and  villages,  towns,  and  counties  throughout 
the  north  were  thrown  Into  fiscal  crUls. 

Despite  all  of  these  tragic  developmenU 
the^orth  has  made  a  remarkable  comeback 
and  has  a  bright  future  "If  we  can   learn 
the  lessons  of  the  past."  Nelson  said. 

"Once  the  resources  were  destroyed,  the 
State  enacted  enlightened  programs  o'  «>"- 
servatlon  and  reforestation.  These  programs 
?a"e  resulted  In  the  almost  complete  re- 
fnr^Jtl^  of  the  north,  and  the  popula- 
W^whlcS  suyed  behind,  despite  a  gene^ 
Son  of  hardship,  has  remained  vigorous  and 
resourceful,"  he  said.  „ 

"The    north    has    tremendous    resources 

NELSON  said,  "in  Its  great  ""PPj^  °'^ "J^fj 
trees,  and  clean  fresh  water.    It  n^"  »  ^^* 
^l  recreation  center  for  many  "^1"°^  .^J 
Snerlcans  crowded  Into  cities  who  long  for 
life  in  the  outdoors. 


"However,  the  very  factors  which  create  the 
new  opportunity  for  the  north  also  threat- 
en It  with  the  second  destruction  of  Its  re- 
sources in  a  single  lifetime."  Nelson  said. 

Population    is    booming.    Nelson    pointed 
out       Highway    and    air    uansportatlon    Is 
Kreatly     Improved.     Americans    have     more 
leuure  time  and  more  le*"""  °^°^*y.,,„^  „, 
Cottages  are   filling  up   the   shorelines  of 
the  UkSTat  the  same  time  that  there  Is  an 
unprecedented    demand    for    public    acce^^ 
NELSON  pointed  out.     Some  lakes  are  toeing 
pJSTt^  by  septic  tank  overflow  from  poorly 
fanned  lake  ^ore  subdivisions.    High-pow- 
ered   motorboats.    many    of    them   trallered 
?rom  big  cities  to  small  lakes,  have  turned 
old   fishing   haunU    Into    waterborne    traffic 
?ls      Swlmps  are  being  drained  for  sub 
mvtelons.  leaving  no  «a°ctuary  for  wildll^ 
Beautiful  landscape  vistas  are  being  ruined 
Stth  a  cheap  cost^e  Jewelry  of  neon  signs, 
billboards,  and  hotdog  stands^ 

Past  buck  operators,  who  have  aireaay 
made  millions  In  Arizona  and  Florida,  are 
SioDOsmg  huge  cheap  subdivisions  In  north- 
^rTwilS^ln  areas  utterly  unsulted  to  In- 
tensive   residential    development.'     Nelson 

'*S>me  northern  resldente  are  easy  P^ej Jot 
fasTSklng  promoters  who  off er  an  alterna- 
tive for  what  has  been  a  long  period  of  near 
i^ver?!  AS  a  result.  Nelson  said,  "local  resl- 
SSnt^Ld  units  of  government  ^e  tempted 
to  sell  tracts  of  land,  which  would  be  Ideally 
^itld  for  public  use.  to  developers  who 
premise  swlf";  but  short-lived  Pro«ts .  Som^ 
arsons  are  reluctant  to  preserve  scenic  areas 
ISr  pi^Sllc  enjoyment  because  «)  much  of  the 
North  is  already  publicly  o^ed_ 

Nelson  said  that  the  North  desperaveiy 
n^^  responsible  long-range  plan,  setting 
L^e  vast  kreas  for  public  recreatlonalac. 
m?tles  for  the   long-range  '^ture.  drawing 

r  S^  thrre^t  of'the  Tnd  s^uld  bTdTel- 
SeT  t.th  publicly  and  privately.  In  ways 
??S'  would  provide  long-range  economic 
^owth  without  ruining  the  area  as  a  recre- 

'That  a^re'rlnclples  to  be  learned  from 
thl^Sito^  Of  northern  Wisconsin?     Senator 

'"STSotaSJ-  out  that  the  1867  committee 
in  WlJSSm  had  applied  a  P^-^Pj^  ^.^\S; 
-Hu    relevant     The    committee    noted    tnai 
SL  wh*rmoved  to  »^aryest  WUconsln»  t^" 
ber  had  no  permanent  Interest  In  the  State 
^ese   men   were   not  builders  o     farms^ 
thev   obtained   the  land,  stripped   It  of  lU 
SSable  timber  and  "moved  on  to  <leparda- 
UoSs  ujon  other  lands."  the  committee  ^Id^ 
Tt  Rueeested  that  the  Interests  of  such  men 
"lhou?d  ?fm^e  to  yield  to  the  mter^ts  o 
r^n  who  are  to  become  the  permanent  oc- 
^pants  of  the  land,  those  who  would  im- 
prove and  adorn  the  land  rather  than  Injure 

'"N^N°L\d'.'  "the  public  has  the  para- 
n^m^mSest  in  our  natural  resources 
NO  one.^vTn "n  a  free  enterprise  economy 
such  as  ours,  has  any  Inherent  right  to  w.pe 
out  a  great  natural  resource  such  as  timber, 

soil    and  water."  ,      , 

NELSON  said  we  also  need  detailed  scen- 
tiftc  research  on  natural  resources,  partlcu- 
iSy  tTe  de'Undency  of  one  resource  upon 
Mother.  If  ^  are  to  make  balanced  use  of 
J5  ou?  resources  In  the  public  Interest^ 

"As  a  State  legislator,  as  Governor  and  as 
a  ut.  senator.  I  have  seen  the  «a«^e  4^^ 
repeated  over  and  over."  Nelson  said.     Some 
SSJn  warns  that  the  public  Interest  In  a 
KralTesource  Is  being  f^a^ned  by  s^m 
private    activity.     There   is  a   cal    for  som 
Ltlon  to  protect  the  Public   Interwt^    In 
evltably  someone  replies  that  there  is  a  J^^ 
L>nomic  interest  at  stake  here  a«J  that  the 
State  or  the  community  or  even  the  Natto.. 
has  no  right  to  interfere  In  private  huslne-.^ 
"A  classls  example  U  a  story  In  the  MU 
waukee   Sentinel   In   1898  warning   that  the 
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liunber  of  northern  Wisconsin  would  be  gone 
In  10  or  20  years.  In  a  Stat*  caught  up  In  a 
frenzy  of  lumber  prosperity,  with  lumber- 
men occupying  positions  of  Influence  in  gov- 
ernment and  newspapers,  such  a  warning 
went  unheeded." 

"Again  in  1912,'*  Nelson  said,  "when  the 
plunder  had  occurred  and  wise  men  called 
for  replanting,  an  editorial  In  the  Rhln*- 
lander  News  was  headlined.  'Northern  Wis- 
consin WanU  Farms  and  Not  Reforestation."  " 

"Most  Important  of  all,"  Nelson  said,  "we 
must  remember  that  the  time  to  preserve 
our  resources  Is  when  they  are  plentlfxil,  not 
when  they  are  scarce." 

"I  hope  that  the  residents  of  northern  Wis- 
consin, the  civic  and  political  leaders  of  the 
State  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  will  take 
heed  of  what  may  be  our  last  chance,"  Nel- 
son said.  "This  visit  of  President  Kennedy 
to  northern  Wisconsin  can  provide  a  crucial 
turning  point  In  the  preservation  of  o\ir 
northland.  If  we  don't  respond  to  this 
golden  opportunity  the  destruction  of  o\ir 
beautiful  northland  may  occur  all  over 
again." 

Nelson  noted  that  50  years  ago  another 
President,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  bad  said: 

"There  Is  no  question  now  before  the  Na- 
tion of  equal  gravity  with  the  question  of  the 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources." 

Nelson  commented,  "President  Kennedy 
is  reminding  us  of  this  fact  half  a  century 
later.  I  hoi>e  we  will  heed  this  warning.  It 
may  never  come  again." 


Double   Taxation   on   DiTidends   Should 
Be  Repealed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINOTOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  16, 1963 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  express  my  view  strongly  opposing  the 
provision  of  the  new  revenue  bill  with 
regard  to  taxation  of  dividend  income. 

As  Members  of  the  House  know,  pres- 
ently under  the  law.  an  individual  can 
exclude  the  first  $50  of  dividends  from 
his  taxable  income — up  to  $100  in  the 
case  of  a  married  couple.  In  addition,  he 
may  claim  also  a  credit  against  his  tax 
of  4  p>ercent  of  his  dividends. 

This  modest  tax  credit  provision  was 
enacted  in  1954.  when  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  was  revised.  It  was  a  part  of 
a  monumental  legislative  effort  to  elim- 
inate inequities  in  the  tax  laws. 

In  1954  the  Republicans  controlled  the 
Congress,  and  in  the  House,  the  dividend 
credit  was  one  of  the  two  Issues  in  con- 
troversy with  the  Democratic  minority. 
The  Democrats,  in  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit, tried  unsuccessfully  to  eliminate  this 
partial  relief  from  the  double  taxation  of 
di\-idends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  remember  a  story  which 
was  related  during  that  debate.  It  was 
told  by  the  present  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Rules,  our  distin- 
guished collea«^e  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Smith].  He  quoted  a  former  Senator 
from  Virginia,  who  used  to  say  when  In 
a  quandary,  "Boys,  when  you  are  in 
doubt,  do  right." 

Maybe  this  proviso  In  the  bill  does  not 
loom  sufficiently  large  to  cause  doubt 


We  were  told  in  1954  that  the  present 
dividend  exclusion  provision  would  cost 
the  Treasury  $240  million.  The  new  bill 
which  would  double  the  exclusion  but  re- 
duces the  credit  would  only  increase  the 
Government  income  by  $300  million.  In 
other  words,  in  terms  of  effect  on  the 
Treasury  this  is  a  minor  matter.  But 
whether  Members  are  in  a  quandary  or 
not,  there  is  a  right  as  far  as  principle  Is 
concerned  and  I  think  I  can  show  where- 
in is  the  right  in  a  very  few  words. 

Before  proceeding.  I  should  mention, 
however,  that  there  are  now  in  excess  of 
17  million  stockholders  who  are  con- 
cerned with  this  discriminatory  double 
taxation.  I  am  told  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  that  there  are  7,965,000  adult 
male  owners  of  stock  in  America  and 
8,291,000  adult  female  stockholders. 
Furthermore,  I  have  heard  that  the  num- 
ber of  stockholders  was  only  eVa  million 
10  years  ago,  when  the  present  law  wtis 
written.  So  the  number  of  citizens  who 
have  been  enjoying  the  modest  relief 
from  double  taxation  of  dividend  income 
has  increased. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  discuss- 
ing whether  a  tax  cut  with  an  imbalanced 
budget  and  a  swollen  national  debt  is 
justified  nor  am  I  discussing  the  merits 
or  defects  of  the  bill.  I  am  just  direct- 
ing my  remarks  to  the  one  issue  of  indi- 
vidual taxation  of  dividend  Income. 

Going  back  to  1954,  If  I  may,  I  want  to 
refer  to  the  position  at  that  time  of  the 
present  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  [Mr.  Mills].  In  a 
colloquy  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  Mills  said  there  is  only  double 
taxation  when  a  corporate  tax  is  not 
passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

All  I  can  say  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as 
I  know,  the  corporate  tax  on  income  is 
never  passed  on  to  the  consimaer.  It  is 
the  one  tax  that  is  never  passed  on.  Or 
If  there  are  exceptions  which  prove  the 
rule,  they  are  very  rare.  Other  taxes, 
yes,  but  Income  taxes  are  a  slice  of  the 
profits — the  bigger  the  profits,  the  bigger 
the  slice.  It  is  impossible,  except  per- 
haps with  some  isolated  transaction,  to 
include  corporate  Income  taxes  in  con- 
sumer prices. 

Where  the  facts  should  be  set  straight, 
also,  is  in  connection  with  the  compari- 
son of  income  taxes  from  wages  as  com- 
pared with  Income  taxes  from  dividends, 
■nie  argument  fallaciously  has  been  used 
that  a  worker  earning  $4,000  a  year  pays 
$240  tax.  whereas  a  shareholder  receiving 
$4,000  in  dividends  only  pays  $120  in 
taxes  on  this  amount.  This  Is  wrong. 
On  the  $4,000  of  dividends,  the  earning 
of  the  shareholder  has  been  taxed  already 
more  than  50  percent,  or  $2,080,  so  that 
in  fairness  the  comparison  should  be 
adjusted  to  add  this  to  the  $120.  But 
basically  I  want  to  emphasize  that  a 
corporation  is  not  able  to  pass  on  the 
corporation  income  tax  on  its  gross  prof- 
its and  that  a  tax  on  dividends  does 
represent  double  taxation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  Just  add  this  to 
what  I  have  said,  namely,  that  business 
stimulation  and  prosperity  are  best  se- 
cured by  incentives  to  business  to  expand 
and  thereby  create  permanent  employ- 
ment. Private  enterprise  and  investment 
and  venture  capital  represent  the  key  to 
solving  unemployment  in  this  country. 


There  was  no  tax  on  dividend  income 
when  the  1918  income  tax  code  was 
adopted.  But  for  the  last  30  years  our 
tax  laws  have  been  such  as  to  punish  suc- 
cess rather  than  raise  revenue.  I  hope 
we  can  see  the  folly  of  attempting  to 
make  some  people  believe  that  business 
as  such  is  evil  and  should  be  burdened 
by  heavy  taxation  as  the  price  of  exist- 
ence. 

Double  taxation  of  dividends  on  corpo- 
ration stock  causes  many  people  to  place 
their  savings  in  tax-exempt  bonds  rather 
than  invest  their  money  as  risk  capital. 

It  has  caused  corporations  to  use 
bonded  Indebtedness  to  expand  their 
plants.  What  this  country  needs  now  is 
to  encourage  business  and  thereby  create 
prosperity.  That  Is  the  objective  of  the 
President's  tax  proposal — so  why,  as  in 
the  new  tax  bill,  reduce  the  partial  exist- 
ing relief  from  the  taxation  of  divi- 
dends? It  defeats  the  purpose  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Sjjeaker,  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  acted.  It  was  con- 
trolled by  the  Democrats.  As  a  Re- 
publican Member  of  the  House,  I  am 
rather  helpless.  The  bin  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  House  starting  Septem- 
ber 24  without  any  Member  having  the 
privilege  of  offering  amendments. 

But  the  minority  will  have  one  motion 
available  to  it  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Republican  policy  committee.  I  am  urg- 
ing that  this  motion  provide  for  striking 
out  the  Democratic  provision  to  elimi- 
nate the  4-percent  credit  which  the 
Republicans  were  successful  in  enacting 
in  1954. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  support  elimi- 
nation of  double  taxation  and  hope  if 
the  House  does  not  do  so  that  the  Senate 
will  insist  on  retaining  this  incentive  to 
invest  in  American  industry. 


F«reifB  Aid:  Tke  Facts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADERIAS 

OF   XXniAHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MondavTSeptember  16. 1963 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.    Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 

Congressional  Record  for  August  30 
there  appeared  a  statement  entitled 
"Foreign  Aid:  A  Foolish  Fantasy,"  con- 
taining a  number  of  specific  as  well  as 
general  criticisms  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. These  are  the  facts  about  each  of 
the  criticisms: 

FACTS  VKESUS  TAKTAST  ^ 

Criticism:  That  Brazil  has  received 
$398  million  in  n.S.  assistance  in  1963 
after  promising  "to  do  better." 

Fact:  The  United  States  has  agreed  to 
provide  additional  assistance  to  Brazil 
only  on  condition  that  Brazil  make  cer- 
tain specific  internal  reforms.  Because 
Brazil  has  not  yet  taken  the  necessary 
first  steps  to  carry  out  the  agreement,  the 
United  States  is  withholding  funds. 

Criticism:  UjS.  radar  equipment  has 
been  made  available  to  India. 
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Pact  Equipment  from  deactivated  ra- 
dar sites  became  excess  to  U.S.  Air  Force 
requirements,  and  »«»»«»,«entJy  was 
made  available  for  use  In  the  military 
assistance  program.  Some  of  this  equip- 
ment will  be  supplied  to  India  as  weU 
a^  other  countries  receiving  military  as- 
sistance. By  utilizing  such  excess  equip- 
ment wherever  practicable,  the  military 
assistance  program  is  able  to  increase 
more  economically  total  free  world  de- 
fense capabilities. 

CMUcism:  U3.  aid  is  being  provided 
to  104  countries,  including  "many  Com- 
munist countries." 

Pact-    VB.    economic    assistance    is 
highly  concentrated  in  those  key  coun- 
tries with  the  most  promising  prospects 
for  development.  Eighty  percent  of  all 
U  S   economic  aid  is  going  to  20  coun- 
tries    Porty-flve  countries  receive  less 
than    10    percent    of    American    aid. 
Nearly  all  of  these  are  in  Africa,  where 
small,  limited  aid  programs  can  have  a 
very  good  influence  on  the  development 
of  these  new  countries.    No  foreign  aid 
dollars  are  being  spent  in  Communist 
countries.    This  is  specifically  forbidden 
by  law  imless  the  President  finds  that 
such  assistance  is  Vital  to  U.S.  security. 
PXBSoKinEL  naxrua 
CriUcism:  AID  has  64.508  employees. 
Pact-   The  Agency  for  International 
Development  has  about  13,000  employees 
under  direct  hire.    Another  8.000  peo- 
ple—including  4.000   foreign   nationals 
paid  in  local  currencies  from  trust  funds 
to  which  cooperating  countries  also  con- 
tribute   employees  of  contractors  per- 
forming under  AID  contracts,  and  per- 
sonnel   from    other    U.S.    Government 
agendea— also  are  engaged  in  economic 
sissistance  programs. 

The  64.000  personnel  figure  comes 
from  adding  people  not  employed  by 
AID  including  about  23.000  students 
from  foreign  countries  participating  in 
training  programs  under  AID  and  De- 
fense Department  auspices — about  two- 
thirds  of  these  students  are  receiving 
training  under  Defense  Department  pro- 
grams—and approximately  21.000  per- 
sonnel engaged  in  our  military  assistance 
program.  This  includes  about  10.000 
millUry  personnel  engaged  in  training 
and  assistance  to  free  world  miUtary 
forces,  and  approximately  7,000  foreign 
nationals  paid  in  local  currencies. 

Criticism:  Six  hundred  technical  aid 
projects  in  one  country,  and  more  ready 
to  be  started  before  completion  of  the 
existing  ones. 

Pact-  The  total  number  of  active  AID 
projects  all  over  the  world  is  less  than 
2  200.  This  figure  Includes  active  proj- 
ects for  which  1964  funds  are  being  re- 
quested, projects  with  unobUgated  bal^ 
ances  as  of  March  31,  1963,  for  whicH 
1964  funds  are  not  requested,  and  activa 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  development 
loan  projects  Included  in  the  fiscal  yea- 
1964  request. 

VnTNAM 
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Criticism:  A  highway  in  Vietnam  on 
which  the  cost  skyrocketed  from  an  orig- 
inal estimate  of  $18  million  to  more  thai> 
$129  million  before  completion. 

Pact:  The  $18  million  figiu-e  and  the 
$129  million  figure  did  not  relate  to  the 
same  construction.    The  $18  million  fig 


tire  apparently  refers  to  a  bid  submitted 
»y  a  contractor  in  1956  for  construction 
Of  a  limited  amount  of  road  and  bridge 
work  in  Vietnam.    Prior  to  execuUon  of 
$,    definitive     contract,     a    substantial 
ehange   in   construcUon   priorities   was 
effected  because  of  overriding  military 
and  economic  requirements.     This  re- 
sulted  in  a   much   larger  construction 
program  and  ultimate  cost  figure.    How- 
ever   even  the  higher  cost  figure  does 
not  approximate  the  $129  million  figure, 
which  presumably  includes  not  only  the 
construction  contract,  but  also  a  num- 
ber of  other  Vietnam  highway  projects. 
The  $129  million    figure   also  Includes 
both  dollars  and  local  currency.    More- 
over  Indications  now  are  that  the  final 
costs   will   be   considerably   less — $104,- 
641.000  Including  dollars  and  Vietnamese 

funds.  „  , 

Criticism:  A  ferUlizer  plant  in  Taiwan, 
started  with  foreign  aid  money  and  esti- 
mated to  cost  $34  mUlion.  which  was 
inoperable  because  equipment  did  not 
meet  the  specifications  for  the  desired 

operations.  ,     .      ,       j  ..^ 

Fact:  The  fertilizer  plant  referred  to 
has  been  completed  and  Is  operating  at 
rated  capacity.  There  were  considerable 
delays  because  of  mechanical  and  design 
deficiencies.  Full  production  was 
achieved  in  July  1961.  The  final  dollar 
cost  was  about  $31  million,  considerably 
higher  than  the  original  estimates.  An- 
nual output  of  fertilizer  is  saving  the 
Taiwan  economy  about  $8  milUon  a  year 
in  foreign  exchange  and  making  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  country's 
agricultural  productivity. 

Criticism:   Radio  towers  installed  in 
Saigon  which  had  not  been  put  tn  opera- 
tion  because   their   utility   was   unde- 
termined and  their  location  in  doubt. 
Fact:  This  refers  to  a  complex  of  seven 
stations  of   Radio  Vietnam  for   which 
U  S  assistance  was  provided.    The  criti- 
cism grows  out  of  the  fact  that  in  1958 
and  1959  there  were  some  delays  in  com- 
pletion of  the  project  growing  out  of 
United  States-Vietnamese  differences  in 
interpretation  of  original  agreements  as 
to  where  certain  equipment  should  be 
located.     These  differences  were  com- 
pletely resolved  by  May  4,   1960.     For 
some  time  the  seven  stations  of  Radio 
Vietnam  have  been  completely  opera- 
tional.    Radio  Saigon  broadcasts  news 
bulletins  and  reviews.  Informational  pro- 
grams on  handicrafts,  business  and  com- 
merce, civic  education,  and  science  and 
technology.     It    also   includes    English 
language  instruction. 

Criticism:  $3.1  million  for  an  air-con- 
ditioned yacht  for  the  Emperor  of 
Ethiopia. 

Pact:  In  1960.  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, under  the  miUtary  assistance  pro- 
gram loaned  to  the  Government  of 
Ethiopia  a  World  War  n  seaplane 
tender  for  use  as  the  Uagship  of  the 
Ethiopian  Navy.  As  a  fiagshlp.  it  con- 
tains quarters  for  flag  officers,  or  the 
Emperor  as  commander  in  chief.  It 
Is  air  conditioned  since  air  conditioning 
Is  considered  necessary  for  that  part  of 
the  world.  One  basic  use  of  the  ship 
Is  as  a  training  vessel  for  the  Ethiopian 
Navy.  A  significant  part  of  the  $3.1 
million  cost  of  refitting  the  ship  was  to 
make  possible  Its  use  as  a  training  ves- 


sel. The  Department  of  Defense  main- 
tains Important  military  communica- 
tions facilities  in  Ethiopia  as  part  of  its 
worldwide  network. 

Criticism:  $400,000  for  battery-pow- 
ered TV  sets  In  remote  jungle  villages— 
merry-go-rounds  driven  by  children 
would  recharge  the  batteries. 

Fact:  This  contract  was  terminated 
before  the  funds  were  spent.    The  pur- 
pose of  the  TV  sets  was  to  provide  wide- 
spread Inexpensive  communications  with 
ouUying  villages  In  order  to  overcome 
the  Immense  difficulties  of  ordinary  com- 
munication and  to  provide  methods  for 
beginning  education  of   Inhabitants  of 
such  villages.    Consideration  was  given 
to  a  variety  of  techniques  for  recharging 
the  batteries.    One  proposal  was  the  use 
of  primitive  merry-go-roimd  systems  as 
a  method  of  generating  power  for  the 
batteries,  somewhat  similar  in  principle 
to  the  familiar  "merry-go-round"  used 
throughout  the  world  to  raise  water  for 
wells  by  hitching  oxen  to  a  primitive 
pump  system. 

AnUCA 

Criticism:  Independence  Day  gifts  to 
African  countries  from  the  President's 
contingency  fund. 

Pact:  During  fiscal  years  1960  through 
1962.  the  United  States  presented  Inde- 
pendence Day  gifts  to  18  countries  at  a 
total  cost  of  $1,006  million,  or  an  average 
of  $56,000  per  country.    The  practice  of 
Independence  day  gifts  is  followed  by 
other  major  countries  such  as  France. 
Germany,  and  often  the  United  King- 
dom.   The  usual  U.S.  gifts  were  book- 
mobiles. mobUe  health  units  or  mobUe 
film  units,  often  accompanied  by  medi- 
cines   books,  or  films   and  services  of 
American    technicians.     The    principal 
reason  for  use  of  the  contingency  fund 
in  these  cases  is  that  In  most  instances 
independence    was    formally    proposed, 
sought,    and    granted    within     a    few 
months,  making  It  impossible  to  predict 
the  date  of  Independence  far  in  advance. 
The  goodwill  generated  and  the  useful- 
ness of  these  gifts  are  large  in  relation 
to  the  relatively  moderate  cost  involved 
in  each  case. 

Criticism:  Gifts  to  Guinea  and  MaU, 
because  of  their  changing  political  atti- 
tudes, from  the  contingency  fund. 

Fact:  US.  assistance  from  the  con- 
tingency fund  to  Guinea  and  MaU  was 
designed  to  take  timely  advantage  of 
situations— of  changing  political  atti- 
tudes—In  order  to  further  the  U.S.  ob- 
jective of  helping  these  countries  to 
become  more  Independent  of  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  bloc  and  more  politically  oriented 
toward  the  West.  These  assistance  ef- 
forts were  not  merely  "gifts"— they  were 
programs  carefully  designed  to  meet  spe- 
cific needs  In  the  countries  Involved. 
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INDONESIA 

Criticism:  $5.6  million  to  Indonesia  for 
completion  of  a  road  to  an  athletic  sta- 
dium from  the  President's  contingency 

fund.  „   . 

Fact:  This  refers  to  the  so-calleo 
Djakarta  bypass,  which  was  not  a  road 
to  an  athletic  stadium,  but  rather  a  road 
connecting  tiie  port  of  Djakarta  with 
important  Internal  highways  l^k^^^ 
Djakarta  with  other  parts  of  the  islana 
of    Java.      The    Indonesians    requested 


speedup  of  completion  of  the  road  which 
comes  at  one  point  within  5  miles  of  the 
athletic  stadium.  The  United  States 
agreed  to  speed  up  completion,  thus  re- 
quiring use  of  $2.7  million,  not  $5.6  mil- 
lion, contingency  funds  in  order  to  fi- 
nance the  work  at  an  increased  rate  of 
speed.  However,  the  United  States  In- 
sisted and  Indonesia  agreed  that  any 
cost  Increase  over  the  previously  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  highway  would  be  met 
by  the  Indonesian  Government. 

Criticism:  The  shipping  of  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  navigational  equipment 
to  coimtries  incapable  of  using  it. 

Fact:  It  is  true  that  countries  were  in- 
capable of  using  the  equipment  when  it 
arrived.  What  is  not  made  clear  is  that 
the  equipment  was  only  part  of  the  pro- 
gram— the  other  main  purpose  being 
training  of  locals  In  the  effective  use  and 
maintenance  of  the  equipment.  Many 
of  these  programs  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful, are  being  satisfactorily  operated 
and  maintained  by  local  personnel,  and 
are  of  great  assistance  to  safer  and  more 
efficient  air  transportation  by  interna- 
tional as  well  as  local  travel,  including 
U.S.  airlines. 

Criticism:  Supplying  enough  rifles  to 
one  coimtry  so  that  each  soldier  could 
have,  on  the  average.  1  Mi  rifles  and  pro- 
graming enough  rifles  and  carbines  In 
another  country  to  provide  an  average 
of  two  weapons  per  soldier. 

Fact :  A  quick  glance  at  the  MAP  con- 
gressional presentation  books  in  1961 
would  have  indicated  that  these  charges 
were  true.  However,  what  the  book  did 
not  show  was  that  in  1961  coimtry  A, 
11.000  carbines  were  furnished  imder  the 
MAP  to  arm  partially  two  paramilitary 
groupings — a  rudimentary  national 
guard  and  civilian  militia — for  combat- 
ing Communists  guerrillas  in  outlsring 
areas.  Since  they  are  not  part  of  the 
regular  Military  Establishment  and  not 
normally  supported  by  MAP,  these  para- 
military groups  were  not  Included  In  the 
"active  military  forces"  shown  In  the 
congressional  presentation  documents. 
In  this  country,  weapons  furnished  under 
MAP  to  both  the  active  military  forces 
and  to  the  paramilitary  imits  have  not 
even  totaled  one  per  man. 

The  charge  of  two  rifles  per  man  was 
based  on  a  typographical  error  in  the 
MAP  congressional  presentation  docu- 
ment for  the  country  in  question.  The 
document  showed  a  total  cumulative 
program  of  1.947  rifles  and  a  MAP 
supported  force  of  only  1.200  men.  The 
latter  figure  should  have  been  2,200  men. 
The  Information  was  corrected  and  sup- 
plied to  the  conmiltte  for  the  hearing  on 
March  29,  1962,  but  was  not  reflected  in 
the  subcommittee  report. 
AntcRArr 

Criticism:  Planes  to  supply  additional 
aircraft  to  a  coimtry  with  a  shortage  of 
trained  pilots. 

Fact:  As  in  the  case  of  navigational 
equipment,  it  is  true  that  there  were  not 
enough  trained  pilots  to  fly  the  aircraft 
planned  for  delivery  to  the  country  in 
question.  Again,  the  assistance  program 
included  transitional  training  of  pilots 
familiar  with  other  aircraft — the  only 
effective  way  in  which  pilots  could  be 
trained  for  the  new  aircraft.    The  coun- 


try now  has  more  than  enough  trained 
pilots  to  man  the  aircraft  provided. 

Criticism:  Fighter  planes  and  a  loan 
to  an  African  coimtry  to  buy  Jet  air- 
liners. 

Fact :  The  country  referred  to  is  Ethio- 
pia which  received  jet  flghters  under  the 
military  assistance  program  in  1959. 
These  fighter  planes  are  being  effectively 
used  by  the  Ethiopian  Air  Force  and  saw 
Important  and  effective  duty  during  the 
recent  Congo  crisis.  The  jet  aircraft 
referred  to  probably  consist  of  two  jet 
airlines  which  the  Ethiopian  Govern- 
ment purchased  with  the  assistance  of 
an  Export-Import  Bank  loan  and  with 
collaboration  of  Ethiopian  Airlines  and 
the  Boeing  Co.  The  jets  were  purchased 
to  replace  two  DC-6B's  on  European 
flights  and  some  African  routes.  An  ex- 
panded African  network  and  anticipated 
traffic  growth  are  expected  to  maintain 
adequately  a  load  factor  for  the  aircraft. 
These  two  jets  were  not  financed  with 
funds  under  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

XOBXA 

Criticism:  Pouring  into  Korea  $200 
million  a  year,  which  is  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  country's  economy  to  ab- 
sorb productively  or  of  its  Government 
to  administer  efflcientiy,  the  result  of 
which  has  been  to  encourage  corruption 
and  hamper  development. 

Fact:  After  years  of  recovery  from  the 
war  Korea  has  now  begun  to  move  ahead 
economically.  Grant  aid  to  finance 
Korean  Imports  has  been  reduced  by 
half,  putting  pressure  on  Korea  to  ex- 
pand exports  and  to  budget  prudently. 
Financing  for  capital  development  proj- 
ects now  is  provided  almost  entirely 
through  loans,  Korean  tax  collections 
have  been  improved,  and  Korean  na- 
tional attention  has  been  focused  sharply 
on  planned  economic  development. 
United  States  and  European  Investors 
are  becoming  interested  In  Korea  for  the 
first  time.  The  Korean  economy  is  fully 
able  to  absorb  effectively  present  and 
planned  levels  of  U.S.  assistance. 

Criticism:  The  transfer  of  military 
funds  to  the  contingency  fund,  and  then 
a  further  transfer  to  economic  programs. 

Fact:  This  transfer  was  made  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1962  to  meet  unantic- 
ipated urgent  economic  assistance  re- 
quirements. Such  transfers  are  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  the  Foreign 
Assisttmce  Act.  Under  section  610  of 
that  act.  the  President,  whenever  he 
determines  It  "to  be  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  this  act,"  may  transfer  not 
to  exceed  10  percent  of  the  funds  made 
available  for  any  provision  of  the  act  to 
funds  made  available  for  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  act. 

CONTRACTING    AND    XVALUATION 

Criticism:  One  thousand  23 -Inch  tele- 
vision sets  were  ordered  for  use  in  com- 
munity education  programs  in  under- 
developed countries  overseas  at  a  cost  of 
$400,000  for  areas  with  no  electric  power 
supply. 

Fact:  This  refers  to  a  contract  which 
a  congressional  committee  investigated 
at  great  length  last  year.  Criticism  by 
the  committee  was  directed  at  weaknesses 
in  AID  contracting  and  evaluation  tech- 


niques on  this  program,  rather  than  the 
purpose  for  which  the  program  was 
undertaken — that  is,  to  provide  rela- 
tively inexpensive  and  far-reaching 
methods  of  communication  and  educa- 
tion in  underdeveloped  countries.  The 
contract  was  terminated  early  in  1963. 
Negotiations  are  now  proceeding  to 
determine  whether  there  will  be  any  cost 
to  the  United  States.  The  agency,  with 
the  guidance  of  the  committee,  has  im- 
proved its  contracting  for  research  and 
development  procedures  to  insure  that 
such  weaknesses  do  not  recur. 

Criticism :  Foreign  aid  funds  were  used 
to  buy  suits  for  undertakers  In  Greece. 

Fact:  This  charge  was  raised  in  1957 
and  1958.  It  has  no  basis  in  fact.  Pro- 
curement records  in  Greece  show  no 
AID-flnanced  procurement  of  clothing 
of  any  kind,  excep^t  footwear  for  the 
army.  Civilian  clothing,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  has  always  been  Ineligible  for 
AID  financing  in  Greece. 

Criticism:  U.S.  aid  to  Kenya  was  used 
to  buy  extra  wives  for  government  offi- 
cials. 

Fact:  A  traders  loan  progrsun  was  un- 
dertaken by  the  Kenyan  Government  in 
1953  and  1954  to  provide  a  fund  for  loans 
to  traders  and  small  manufacturers  in  a 
program  analogous  to  the  U.S.  Small 
Business  Administration.  During  this 
period,  before  any  U5. -owned  funds  were 
made  available  for  the  program,  one 
trader  did  borrow  approximately  $600 
and  then  used  the  funds  to  buy  a  wife. 
As  a  result  of  this  incident,  extremely 
tight  controls  for  supervision  of  the 
traders  loan  program  were  set  up.  No 
such  incident  occurred  after  U.S. -owned 
funds  were  contributed  to  the  program 
in  1955.  The  traders  loan  program  has 
been  quite  successful,  and  repayment 
has  been  completely  satisfactory. 

Criticism:  A  stockbreeding  farm  was 
erected  in  Lebanon  with  UJS,  aid.  Nine 
stalls  were  built  for  each  bull. 

Fact:  This  apparently  refers  to  an  ani- 
mal husbandry  demonstration  program 
during  1953  to  1957  in  Lebanon.  A  bam 
was  built  to  house  a  herd  of  approxi- 
mately 30  cows  and  15  bulls.  During  a 
good  part  of  the  year,  most  of  the  bulls 
were  transported  from  village  to  village 
to  be  used  in  a  program  to  improve  the 
caliber  of  native  livestock.  It  is  there- 
fore possible  that  at  any  point  in  time 
there  might  not  have  been  enough  bulls 
in  the  central  bam  to  fill  all  the  stalls. 
This  program  successfully  demonstrated 
the  greatly  increased  productivity  pos- 
sible with  better  caliber  livestock.  As  a 
result  of  this  program  and  a  subsequent 
program  using  artificial  Insemination, 
livestock  in  many  villages  was  signifi- 
cantly improved.  After  observation  of 
this  program,  Lebanese  dairy  farmers 
began  themselves  to  import  high  quality 
livestock.  A  thriving  dairy  industry  was 
developed  to  provide  Lebanese  cities  with 
reasonably  priced  wholesome  milk. 

Criticism:  The  Peace  Corps  sent  a 
man.  his  wife,  and  nine  children  to  the 
Philippines.  One-way  fare  cost  $13,190. 
The  Corpsman's  salary  is  $10,190. 

Fact:  This  is  substantially  correct. 
The  $13,190  includes  cost  of  transpor- 
tation of  effects  and  household  goods  as 
well  as  one-way  fare  for  the  employee 
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and  hl»  family.  The  employee  waa  ap- 
pointed M  executtve  offlocr  of  the  FJWl- 
ipplnes  Peace  Corps  operation.  Tnis 
assignment  Includes  reBponalWllty  for 
coordination  of  admlnlrtratlve  efforts 
with  the  AID  mission,  supervision  of  tfte 
Peace  Corps'  own  admlnlstraUcm  In 
Manila,  and  liaison  with  the  American 
Embassy.  The  position  of  executtve 
officer  reqxiires  a  person  with  a  high  de- 
giee  of  leadership  quaUty  and  the  ability 
to  work  weU  with  the  Philippine  people. 

ICAJOKITT  BtrPPOKT  roaDGW  AID 

The  remainder  of  the  statement  con- 
sisU  of  the  individual  views  and  opin- 
ions of  the  speaker  in  quesUon.    Those 
views  must  be  Judged  on  their  merit,  as 
compared  with  the  views  of  others  with 
knowledge  and  experience  in  the  subject. 
Ta  begin  with,  they  must  be  compared 
with  the  view  of  three  PresidenU  of  the 
United  States,  three  Secretaries  of  State, 
and  three  Secretaries  of  Defense,  all  of 
whom    have    given   stanch    support    to 
foreign  aid.    They  must  be  compared 
with  the  views  of  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  Congress,  as  reaffirmed  year 
after  year  for  IS  years  during  which 
Congress  has  voted  for  the  aid  program. 
They  must  be  compared.  In  fact,  to  the 
majority  views  of  the  American  people, 
who.  according  to  public  opinion  polls, 
support  foreign  aid  more  strongly  today 
than  ever. 

Foreign  aid  Is  not  a  perfectly  designed 
and  executed  program,  but  there  is  waste 
and  Inefficiency  In  every  large  organi- 
zation, whether  It  be  a  Government 
agency  or  a  private  corporation.  Look 
at  the  tremendous  waste  and  Inefficiency 
In  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  In  the  failure  of 
the  EdsdL  Mistakes  are  human,  and 
both  the  foreign  aid  program  and  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  are  operated  by  human 
beings. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made 
In  the  design  and  administration  of 
foreign  aid  In  the  past  several  years. 
Much  remains  to  be  done.  But  the  for- 
eign aid  program  needs  to  be  strength- 
ened rather  than  curtailed,  and  Im- 
proved rather  than  restricted.  The 
repetition  of  old  and  Inslgniflcant  criti- 
cisms does  not  contribute  toward  the 
\cinA  of  constructive  criticism  of  foreign 
aid  which  Congress  needs  to  provide  in 
order  that  the  program  can  be  strength- 
ened and  improved. 
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Slnrald    We    Sedc    Economic    Secwftj 
£▼«■  at  tkc  Cost  •£  laiividMl  Freedooi? 


EXTENSKM?  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  MzasoT« 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSEIfTATl  V  E» 

Monday.  September  16. 1963 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
often  put  in  the  Rbcom  speeches  I  have 
made  before  "capttve  audiences."  I 
much  prefer  to  subject  what  I  have  to 
say  to  those  who  might  seek  to  rebut  me. 
However.  I  am  anxious  to  get  the  facts 
and  arguments  on  the  issue  of  Federal 


t^ee  and  Federal  debt  as  I  see  them  as 
widely  disseminated  as  possible. 

Accordingly.  I  am  setting  out  a  speech 
I  made  on  Wednesday,  September  11. 
1963,  before  the  National  Association  of 
Ubderwriters.  as  follows: 
SWOTJLD  Wk  Suk  Economic  SECtrwrrr  Evkn  at 

TH«  CO«T  or  iMDIVIDUAl.  F«X«DOM? 

(ItemarkB  of  Oongreeaman  Thomas  B.  Cum-ns, 
of  Mlaaourl,  Before  the  National  Aawjcla- 
Uon    of    Underwriter*.    Annual     Conven- 
tion, Americana  Hotel,  Miami  Beach.  Pla.. 
Wednesday.  September  11,  1963) 
President  Blumberg,  Mr.  OaUlng.  genUe- 
nien,   I  always  enjoy   having  the  title  of  a 
sbeech  picked  for  me.  particularly  when  the 
tlUe  contain*  good  affirmative  and  negaUve 
pregnanta.     In   the   process    of   picking   out 
the  overtone*  hidden  in  the  aemantlca  one 
eometimes  can  develop  a  much  clearer  pres- 
entation of  the  real  issues  Involved.    The  tlUe 
I  was  aaked  to  speak  on  today.  "Should  We 
Seek  Economic  Security  at  the  Cost  of  Indl- 
vildual  Freedom"    U   a   beauty.     It   contains 
JUst  about  all  the  overtones  a  speaker  could 

Qsk  for. 

But  before  I  address  myself  to  this  excel- 
lent topic,  let  me  express  my  appreciation  to 
Ijhls  leading  group  In  the  insurance  com- 
munity for  mvltlng  ma  to  Miami  to  address 
this  meeting.  Much  of  what  I  say  this 
morning  will  be  meaningless  unless  the  peo- 
ple who  belong  to  organizations  such  as 
yours  take  an  Informed  stand  on  the  Issue  of 
bow  much  our  Government  should  Interfere 
tn  the  Ures  of  our  dtlaens;  how  much  inter- 
ference our  economy  can  stand  and  sUU  be 
tree  and  enterprising. 

You  wUl  notice  I  said  "people"  must  take 
the  stand.  An  organization  undertaking  Is 
only  as  good  as  the  efTort  by  the  people  who 
belong  to  that  organization.  How  much 
Bcal,  how  much  knowledge,  how  much  pa- 
trtoUsm.  how  much  conviction,  how  much 
principle  do  the  people  of  an  organization 
bring  to  their  organisation  objectives  and 
endeavors?  When  our  zeal,  our  knowledge, 
our  patriotism,  our  convictions,  our  prin- 
iclples  are  too  little  or  too  casual,  we  risk 
having  the  words  "free"  and  "enterprising" 
'lost  as  being  descriptive  of  both  our  economy 
and  our  way  of  life. 

I  am  not  here  to  preach  on  patriotism  nor 
to  speak  psrtlaanly.  However.  1  have  strong 
feelings  on  the  urgency  of  eitlaen  action 
and  organization  responalbUlty;  I  have 
strong  basic  disagreements  with  others  who 
have  recently  used  business  forums  to  es- 
pouse economic  and  political  views  which  I 
beUeve  hold  danger  for  oiir  Nation. 

In  my  view,  no  other  nation  in  the  world 
has  a  more  insphlng  historic  origin  than 
the  United  States  in  terms  of  the  Ideals  and 
principles  which  guided  our  forebears  In 
establishing  the  Institutions  of  our  govern- 
mental system.  These  illustrious  patriots 
committed  our  Nation  to  a  poUUcal  system 
that  recognised  the  preeminence  of  human 
liberty  and  opportunity  over  stattsm  and 
that  recognized  the  crea.Uve  superlortty  of 
private  enterprise  over  government  enter- 
prise. Pursxiant  to  these  precepts  of  gov- 
ernment our  Nation  has  grown  In  strength 
and  stature  to  a  position,  unmatched,  of 
respect  and  honor  in  world  affairs. 

But  In  our  lifetime  our  growth  as  a  nation 
has  found  a  waning  in  the  Intensity  of  eitl- 
aen determination  to  protect  liberty  and 
opportunity  as  we  have  Increased  our  ef- 
forts to  achieve  economic  security  through 
the  botmty  of  government.  We  have  voted 
to  spend  the  other  feUow's  money  to  make 
VIS  secure  without  pausing  to  realize  that 
the  other  feUow  was  being  Just  as  successful 
In  voting  to  spend  our  money  to  make  him- 
self secure.  We  have  pursvied  government 
policies  designed  to  create  sUtlstlcal  re- 
sults—many of  them  bad— without  adequate 
concern  for  quality  of  government. 


There  has  been  no  political  revolution  In 
this  country   nor  has  there   been  a   major 
deliberate  alteration  In  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment.    Yet  the  past  30  years  have  pro- 
duced changes  so  profound  and  far  reaching 
that  It  Is  my  earnest  conviction  that  a  pene- 
trating and  searching  examination  of  where 
we  are  and  how  we  arrived  there  Is  in  order. 
Obviously  I  am   not  going  to  undertake 
such  an  exhausUve  examination  thU  morn- 
ing.    Suffice  it  to  say  that  our  present  af- 
fluence is  not  entirely  to  our  credit  because 
we   have   resorted   too   much   to   expedience 
and  Insisted  not  enough  on  principle  in  our 
drive  to  be  affluent;    we  have   listened    too 
much  to  sophism  and  not  enough  to  facts; 
we  have  heeded  the  do-gooder  and  ignored 
the  realist.    We  can  always  cash  In  princi- 
pal and  use  It  for  current  Income  and  make 
ourselves  look  and  feel  better  than  we  are 
really  entitled  to  look  and  feel.     As  a  con- 
sequence,   our    freedom    from    government 
domirmtlon  has  been  lessened;  and  by  a  proc- 
ess of  fiscal  socialism— Involving  the  absoluU 
power  of  government  to  Ux  and  spend— we 
have  increased  dangerously  the  role  of  gov- 
ernment In  our  lives  and  our  society. 

Over  the  past  three  decades  our  Federal 
Oovemment  has  tried  and  failed  In  the  effort 
to  spend  our  Nation  rich.     With  budgetary 
deficits  80  percent  of  the  time  In  this  period. 
our  economy  has  grown  In  fits  and  spurts. 
The  private  sector  has  produced  sustainable 
economic  growth  In  spite  of  this  tinkering, 
but  the  consequences  of  our  thoughtless  ac- 
tions are  now  in  the  immediate  offlng.     We 
have  produced  a  fiscal  environment  of  con- 
stanUy  rising  and  mounting  tax  burdens: 
burdens  that  consistently  proved  inadequate 
to   pay   the   Oovemment   bills   we   inciirred. 
And  now.  from  all  points  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic thinking,  tJie  cry  U  thW  Federal  tax 
burden  Is  undermining  our  economy.    I  hope 
that  soon  there  will  be  unanimity  In  the  cry 
that   the   Federal   tax   and   debt   burden    Is 
undermining  our  economy.     This  is  not  the 
unanimous  cry  as  yet.    The  deficit  financiers 
still  think  they  can  keep  debt  separate  from 
taxes,  and  so  they  seek  to  lower  the  taxes  at 
the  expense  of  increasing  the  debt  and  so 
have  their  cake  and  eat  It  too.     This  Is  head- 
In-the-sand  thinking. 

We  have  Justified  our  extravagant  and  prof- 
ligate ways  by  giving  recognlUon  to  a  fiscal 
tenet  that  Just  does  not  work;  this  tenet  says 
that  It  is  not  necessary  to  worry  about  a 
budget  Imbalance  In  any  particular  year  so 
long  as  It  U  balanced  over  a  period  of  years. 
It  doesn't  work  because  we  lack  the  self -dis- 
cipline to  pay  off  the  deficits  Incurred  In 
the  cyclical  trough  from  the  surpluses  we 
should  have  In  the  cycUcal  upturns,  such  as 
we  have  experienced  In  both  1962  and  now 
IWS.  The  resort  to  expediency  Implicit  in 
this  philosophy  has  led  vis  to  what  can  only 
be  termed  "fiscal  Immorality"— the  conse- 
quences of  which  can  only  be  measured  In 
a  trillion  dollars  of  debt.  In  a  burgeoning 
Government  bureaucracy,  in  a  serious  im- 
balance in  our  international  payments  ac- 
count, and  in  a  curtailment  of  human 
liberty. 

The  last  time  we  succeeded  In  even  paying 
our  way  in  a  fiscal  year  was  In  1960,  and  It 
now  seems  almost  certain,  if  the  cavalier 
ethic  U  to  depose  the  pvirltan  ethic,  that  at 
least  a  half  a  decade  will  elapse  from  then 
before  we  again  have  a  chance  of  a  budget 
balance.  In  vhose  intervening  5  years  we 
will  add  a  minimum  of  between  »25  and  $30 
bUlion  to  the  Federal  debt  even  If  we  suc- 
ceed somewhat  in  stemming  the  rising  Ude 
of  annual  total  spending.  In  the  past  three 
decades  we  had  no  program  for  debt  retire- 
ment and  we  have  none  for  the  future — as 
citizens  we  are  content  to  be  prodigals. 
The  administration  is  busy  ladling  out  the 
soothing  sirup  saying  the  Federal  lebtU 
nothing  to  be  alarmed  about.  Debt  Is  good. 
Debt  with   a  purpose   backed   by  resources 
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may  be  better  than  inaction,  but  no  one 
should  question  that  expansion  based  upon 
savings  is  much  preferable  to  expansion 
based  upon  expectations.  And.  certainly, 
inane  debt,  in  which  category  I  place  much 
of  our  present  Federal  debt,  is  bad. 

The  continuing  budget  deficits  of  the  last 
30  years  did  not  occur  In  times  of  depression 
nor  In  times  of  little  or  no  change  in  Ckiv- 
emment  fiscal  affairs.  Indeed,  relative  pros- 
perity has  marked  the  post-World  War  U 
period  and  the  Government's  fiscal  experi- 
ence has  found  budget  expenditures  and  tax 
collections  Increasing  more  than  twentyfold 
In  the  last  three  decades.  We  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  do  something  about  paying 
our  way  and  paying  off  the  debt  resulting 
from  World  War  II,  but  we  have  Instead 
chosen  a  course  of  Government  on  credit  and 
creating  more  debt — we  have  chosen  to  let 
our  children  be  the  fall  guys  for  our  fiscal 
Imprudence. 

But  we  need  not  go  back  three  decades  to 
measvire  an  alarming  growth  in  levels  of 
spending  and  taxing.  I  will  not  belabor  you 
with  endless  statistics,  but  the  facts  are 
there  as  conclusive  proof  that  ovir  spending 
increases  for  civil  matters  exceeded  the  rela- 
tive increase  in  military  spending.  The  ad- 
ministration seeks  to  hide  this  fact  by  cou- 
pling Interest  payment  on  the  debt  and 
spending  for  the  civilian  part  of  the  space 
program  with  defense  spending.  Even  with 
this  type  of  figure  Juggling  the  fact  still 
remains  that  nondefense  spending  rose  pro- 
portionately higher  than  defense  spending. 
If  these  spending  Increases  had  been  for 
Government  goods  and  services  that  were 
provided  within  the  framework  of  a  balanced 
budget,  they  might  have  represented  ex- 
penditures which  we  were  willing  to  pay 
for  rather  than  pass  on  as  a  charge  to  suc- 
ceeding generations.  The  fact  Is  we  did  not 
pay  for  the  cost  of  those  goods  and  services 
and,  as  a  consequence,  we  have  a  Federal 
statutory  debt  In  excess  of  $300  billion.  The 
present  annual  Interest  charges  on  that  debt, 
without  providing  for  any  debt  retirement, 
are  more  than  double  the  total  budget  ez- 
pendltvires  for  all  purposes  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  three  decades  ago. 

But  this  $300  billion  figure  does  not  tell 
the  whole  story.  The  truth  Is  that  our  Fed- 
eral Indebtedness  today  exceeds  $1  trillion, 
and  it  means  that  every  American  family  of 
four  has  a  share  of  $22,000  of  this  debt.  This 
trillion  dollar  debt  Includes  such  items  as 
$350  billion  for  unfunded  obligations  of  the 
social  security  system,  $70  billion  for  un- 
fimded  obligations  of  Government  retire- 
ment programs,  $300  billion  of  conunltments 
to  veterans,  $1B0  billion  for  unfimded  public 
works  and  similar  charges  to  the  statutory 
debt.  These  are  currently  accruing  obliga- 
tions of  OUT  Government  for  which  we  are 
not  paying  and  which  will  represent  demands 
on  the  productivity  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions. 

As  bad  as  these  fiscal  facts  are,  I  feel  that 
future  events  will  pale  oxir  past  experience  to 
Insignificance.  Under  the  present  adminis- 
tration we  have  found  that  new  spending  au- 
thority had  risen  from  $80  billion  In  fiscal 
year  1960  to  $100  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1963,  and  actually,  spending  has  risen  from 
$T7  billion  to  $94  billion.  It  U  Inevitable 
that  this  fact  will  produce  Increased  spend- 
ing pressures  in  future  fiscal  years.  Fiscal 
year  1964  Is  still  set  at  $98.9  billion,  the  high- 
est figure  in  our  history,  exceeding  the  peak 
In  World  War  n  by  $300  million.  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  has  predicted  that  by  the 
year  1966  the  Federal  budget  figures  will  ex- 
ceed $136  billion.  Including  $30  billion  of 
trust  fund  expendltvires.  I  call  to  your  at- 
tention the  fact  that  this  budget  event,  if 
it  materializes  as  predicted.  Is  only  a  years 
away.  Now  woxild  seem  to  be  the  very  latest 
moment  for  an  allout  program  to  call  a  halt 
to  this  compulsive  spending  unless  we  as 


taxpayers  are  willing  to  pay  for  it  and  we 
could  afford  to  Increase  Federal  taxes  with- 
out creating  more  than  the  erosive  damage 
our  economy  Is  presently  experiencing 
through  the  already  high  tax  rates. 

In  an  inaugviral  speech  of  not  too  long 
ago  we  were  encouraged,  if  not  reassured, 
by  a  reiteration  of  the  principle  that  Individ- 
uals should  concern  themselves  with  what 
they  can  do  for  the  State  rather  than  being 
preoccupied  with  what  the  State  can  do  for 
them.  As  recently  as  several  months  ago 
we  were  told,  "If  Ck>vemment  is  to  retain 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  It  must  not 
spend  more  than  can  be  Justified  on  grounds 
of  national  need  or  spent  vrith  maximum 
efficiency."  It  seems  paradoxical  to  me  that 
such  statements  are  made  by  a  political 
leader  who,  since  taking  office,  has  sent  to 
the  Congress  nearly  300  different  spending 
proposals  which,  if  they  had  been  ensM:ted 
by  the  Congress  would,  in  my  Judgment, 
have  done  much  to  destroy  private  enterprise 
and  Individual  liberty. 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  ovu-  Federal 
Government  is  the  biggest  spender,  the  big- 
gest, employer,  the  biggest  property  owner, 
the  biggest  tenant,  the  biggest  Insurer,  the 
biggest  lender,  and  the  biggest  borrower  in 
all  the  world,  we  find  a  growing  impatience 
on  the  part  of  many  holding  high  office  in 
our  land  to  make  Government  even  bigger. 
Thus,  we  are  told  that  It  Is  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  must  grant  aid  to  schools, 
compulsory  medical  care,  a  permanent  sjrstem 
of  extending  unemplojnnent  compensation 
benefits,  an  expanded  food-stamp  plan,  an 
expansion  of  area  redevelopment  and  public 
works,  enlarged  public  assistance  programs, 
increased  public  power  projects,  enlarged 
housing  programs,  Increased  subsidies  and 
other  Items  on  a  staggering  list  of  so-called 
Government  giveaways — giveaways  that  In- 
escapably cost  the  taxpayers  of  today  and 
tomorrow  for  programs  that  involve  the 
massive  Federal  Intervention  virged  by  Oov- 
emment spenders. 

Whenever  one  talks  about  the  threat  to 
individual  freedoms  inherent  in  such  mas- 
sive Federal  intervention  in  ovir  economic 
life,  the  neo-federalist  advocates  of  these 
spending  programs  preach  that  individual 
freedom  means  nothing  without  economic 
security  as  If  such  security  could  be  achieved 
through  ill-conceived  and  ill -administered 
Federal  programs.  When  one  mentions  the 
tlireat  of  an  ever-increasing  Federal  debt 
to  the  future  prosperity  of  our  children,  the 
neo-federallsts  gUbly  reply.  "It  really  doesn't 
matter  because  we  owe  It  to  ourselves." 

In  order  to  give  you  greater  knowledge 
concerning  the  kinds  of  Federal  programs  I 
am  talking  about,  I'd  like  to  discuss  the 
problem  of  unemployment  in  some  detail. 
As  most  of  you  probably  know,  for  some 
time  the  seasonally  adjusted  percentage  of 
unemployed  in  oxir  labor  force  has  been 
hovering  between  6.5  and  6  percent. 

The  Kennedy  administration,  during  the 
course  of  this  session  of  Congress,  has  sent 
up  a  number  of  proposals  purportedly  de- 
signed to  meet  the  unemployment  problem. 
Three  of  the  major  ones  are  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  of  1963,  recently  defeated 
In  the  House,  the  so-called  Blatnlk  acceler- 
ated public  works  bill,  and  the  youth  em- 
ployment bill.  Many  Republicans  In  Con- 
gress have  long  contended  that  the  key  to  a 
long-term  solution  of  the  unemployment 
problem  lies  In  education  and  training  pro- 
grams rather  than  Federal  makework  proj- 
ects. This  means  not  only  equipping  the  un- 
employed with  needed  skills,  but  also 
encouraging  those  workers  presently  holding 
Jobs  to  upgrade  their  skills,  thua  avoiding 
technological  unemployment  as  well  as  pro- 
ducing Job  openings  for  those  further  down 
the  ladder.  And,  above  all,  to  Identify  the 
Jobs  going  begging  so  that,  when  a  man  is 
retrained,  he  has  a  Job.  It  was  with  this  ob- 
jective in  mind  I  helped  to  initiate  and  many 


of  us  helped  to  write  and  then  supported 
the  Manpower  Training  Act  passed  during 
the  last  session  of  Congress. 

In  contrast,  the  Kennedy  administration's 
cure  for  this  disturbing  and  continuing 
problem  in  our  economy  Is  to  send  a  Congress 
a  package  of  legislation  providing  the  dis- 
credited solutions  of  the  thirties  for  the 
problems  of  the  sixties.  To  expose  fully  the 
economic  fallacies  underlying  all  three  bills 
would  take  more  time  than  we  have  today, 
but  let  me  Just  comment  briefly  on  each  of 
the  three.  The  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  for 
which  the  House  wisely  denied  continued 
authorization  in  early  June,  has  proven  to  be 
an  extremely  costly  boondc^gle  which  has 
accomplished  practically  none  of  its  desired 
results.  Rather  than  creating  new  Jobs,  in 
many  cases  it  has  merely  xised  Federal  funds 
to  transplant  employment,  leaving  new  un- 
employment in  Its  wake.  In  other  cases  It 
has  permitted  staggering  ezpenditxiree  to 
create  a  miniscvile  number  of  Jobs.  In  the 
depressed  area  of  Minnesota,  for  example, 
the  redevelopment  agency  approved  loans 
and  grants  totaling  nearly  $19  million  to 
build  a  convention  audltorlimi  near  Duluth. 
In  the  agency's  own  words,  the  purpose  of 
these  loans  and  gr&xxte  was  to  "supplement 
convention,  entertainment,  recreation,  and 
cultural  facilities  of  the  area."  The  audi- 
torium will  ultimately  provide  the  magnifi- 
cent total  of  22  Jobs,  at  a  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers of  only  $277,272  per  Job.  This  sort  of 
bargain  will,  I  am  sure,  be  of  substantial 
comfort  to  the  iron  ore  miners  of  Duluth  and 
victims  of  hard-core  unemployment  In  other 
depressed  areas. 

The  pork-barrel  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act,  for  which  the  Hovise  recently  passed  an 
additional  authorization  of  $460  million,  has 
been  a  similar  success.  Ignoring  the  fact 
that  public  works  construction  has  never 
been  effective  as  an  anticycllcal  measure  dur- 
ing an  economic  recession  (unemployment  is 
not  concentrated  in  the  constructon  field  to- 
day) the  Kennedy  administration  btaiyhooed 
the  additional  authorization  as  a  needed 
short-term  shot  in  the  arm  while  the  econ- 
omy waited  for  the  long-term  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  The 
past  performance  of  this  program  gives  little 
hope  for  future  results.  The  act  has  been 
unable  to  provide  Immediate  employment 
because  of  the  large  leadtlme  needed  for  sur- 
veys and  studies  before  work  can  actvially 
begin.  Also,  in  many  cases,  because  of  Its 
matching  grant  features  It  has  diverted  com- 
munity resources  from  necessary  high- 
priority  long-term  projects  to  less-needed 
short-term  projecu  which  will  qualify  for 
Federal  assistance.  Furthermore,  a  high  j>er- 
centage  of  the  cost  of  these  projects  has  In- 
evitably gone  for  the  purchase  of  materials 
and  equipment  and  for  the  employment  of 
already-employed  skilled  and  professional 
people. 

One  example  of  how  little  employment  ts 
produced  for  each  dollar  spent  was  provided 
by  one  of  my  Republican  colleagues  during 
the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House  several 
months  ago.  Among  next  year's  projects  Is 
a  recreational  facility  in  Hickory  County, 
Mo.,  costing  $347,000,  which  will  employ  no 
people  permanently,  and  which,  during  the 
development  of  the  facility,  will  employ  a 
grand  total  of  about  47  people  for  a  period 
of  a  year.  Incidentally,  Hickory  County  has 
a  total  population  of  about  4,600  people. 
Gentlemen,  this  bill  has  been  presentee  to 
America  as  one  cmswer  to  the  unemployment 
problem.  I  say  It  Lb  rather  a  pork-barrel 
sliish  fund  which  will  undoubtedly  be  used 
by  the  Kennedy  brothers  to  help  elect  more 
Kennedy-type  Democrats  to  Congress  and 
return  them  to  the  Prwidency. 

The  third  part  of  tht  administration  pro- 
gram to  combat  unemployment,  the  so- 
called  youth  employment  bill,  deserves  even 
less   comment.     Its  proTislon   for  a  Youth 
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Oonaarratton  Corp.  lmpre«je«  m*  aa  an  «- 
ti«mel7  eroel  hoM.    Under  th»  ternui  of  thta 
bill  young  people  woiild  be  Uken  o»  the  ctty 
rt^ett  for  pertoda  Tarytn*  from  6  month*  to 
a  jmtm  and  tnOaed  to  pUnt  treee  and  •hnibe. 
uM  ft  wU*  and  BhoTel.  »nd  chop  wood,    in 
ottoerW«4^f«tthemoutof.lght.    However^ 
It  U  «tr«mrty  dllBcult  to  •ee  how  thU  type 
or  training  wtU  equip  them  to  opiate  com- 
oles  maeHlnea.  toarn  the  •kilU  of  a  profession 
like  a  truly  ikllled  lUe   insurance  man.  or 
work  in  the  adranced  Uboratortes  of  the  fu- 
tuie  and  eo  glTe  them  real  Jobe    Permanent 
loba— D0«  make-ahlft  job»— and.  I  might  add. 
SroTtde    the  aklUed  manpower  we  eo  badly 
DMd   the  lack  of  which  really  puta  the  crimp 
in  ow  economic  growth.     Kve«  theWaehlng- 
ton  Poet  and  Timee-Herald  labeled  the  bill 
M  a  mere  -patch"  on  the  main  problem  and 
cmicl«d  it  a»  providing  only  'make  work 
and  stopgap  Job.."    A  sound  alternative  was 
presented  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Pm.utt. 
or  Vermont,  which  would  have  provided  In- 
i^jD,,ort  fund*  under  the  Manpower  Training 
A^  to  train  unemployed  young  people  for 
the  .killed  job.  now  avaUable.    Needless  to 
say    thU  constructive  propoMl  was  rejected 
by  thoae  who  persist  In  thinking  of  New  Deal 
TOlutlons  for  New  Frontier  problems. 

Because  of   other   similar  costly  and   lU- 
concelved  programs,  we  have  failed  to  control 
and  manage  our  fiscal  affairs  within  the  lim- 
its of  what  the  country  can  afford  and  to 
solve  the  proWems  that  need  solution:   we 
have  eesentlany  departed  from  •J»?^,.I*'- 
loeophy  of  our  Poinding  Fathers  who  believed 
that  It  was  oar  citlaen  duty  to  support  our 
State    and    not  our   country's  obligation   to 
support  its  citlaens.     To  this  end.  Thomas 
Jefferwm  once  said:  ~I  place  economy  among 
the   firat  and   most  important  virtues,  and 
mibUe  debt  as  the  greatest  of  dangers  to  be 
feared    •  •   •  Tb  preserve  o\n-  Independence 
we  must  not  let  our  rulers  load  us  with  per- 
Mtual  debt-^we  must  make  our  choice  be- 
Vween  economy  and  liberty,  or  profusion  and 
■ervltude.   K  we  can  prevent  the  Oovemment 
from  wasting  the  labors  of  the  P«>Pl«- J^**;*^ 
the  pretense  of  caring  for  them,  they  will  be 

happy."  ^     _, 

In  our  time  we  have  disregarded  the  wis- 
dom of  Thomas  Jefferson.  We  have  also  re- 
jected the  prophetic  admonition  of  the 
French  phlloeopher  deTocquevUle  who 
warned  us  In  the  early  history  of  our  coun- 
try that  If  the  time  should  ever  come  when 
prople  conchide  they  can  vote  themselves 
beneflta  out  of  the  Public  Tr«»«^'  »«"- 
government  by  responsible  men  will  be  an 
tmpoesIblUty. 

1  need  not  tell  a  knowledgeable  group  such 
as  this  that  the  impUcaUons  of  our  failure 
to  do  better  In  handling  our  fiscal  affairs  are 
of  concern  to  any  person  now  living,  or  to 
Uve  in  the  future,  who  might  aspire  to  be 
free  of  political  domination.     Furthermore 
the  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  we  In  world 
affairs    are    the    vrorld's    banker;     on    the 
strength  ai^d  stability  of  the  American  dollar 
rests   the  economic    vitality   and  monetary 
security  of  the  non-Commvmlst  world  and 
probably  the  Communist  world  as  well,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  a  parasite  living  off  the  sys- 
tem of  the  free  world.    In  the  past  12  years 
we  have  had  11  deficits  in  our  balance  ofl 
paymentB  and  our  gold  supply  has  dwindle^ 
to  approximately  $16  bUllon.     Our  commit- 
ments against  thU  gold  supply  Included  ous 
obUgationa  of  $12  bllUon  of  legal  monetary 
reserve*  and  obllgaUcms  of  a  conslderabljf 
greater  magnitude  held  by  foreign  govern* 
ments  and  foreign  nations. 

The  simple  fact  that  as  the  world  s  banket 
we  borrow  short  and  lend  long  demonstrate* 
the  Importance  of  confidence  in  our  abllitf 
to  conduct  o\ir  flacal  and  monetary  affair* 
In  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  debasing  the  pur. 
chasing  power  of  the  dollar. 

Against  this  backdrop  of  debt,  deflclta, 
and  decUnlng  gold  eupply.  we  are  now  toi4 
that  the  cure  for  virtually  all  our  problem » 


la  to  be  found  In  a  Ux  cut.     This  proposal 
makes  me  wonder  whether  this  Issue  should 
Oe  decided  by  the  vote,  of  those  American 
dltlcena  who  are  now  of  voUng  age  or  by 
the  votes  of  those  young  people  whose  age 
doe.  not  now  qualify  them  for  voting  status. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  latter  group  that  we  will  be 
taxing  to  make  up  the  deficit  from  the  tax 
seduction  that  we  give  to  ourselves.     Amer- 
icans have  always  felt  strongly  against  the 
idea    of    taxation    without    representation; 
hence  If  we  who  have  been  entnisted  with 
the  right  of  franchise  perstet   In  falling  to 
treat    this    right   as    also    a    trusteeship    for 
Americans  under  age  21  and  those  not  yet 
born    then  we  should   formally  create  such 
a  tnisteeshlp  so  that  the  voice  of  the  future 
generations  could  be  heard  on  the  quest  on 
bf  a  tax  cut  at  this  time  of  high  spending 
and  planned  deficits. 

There  la  no  one  who  Is  more  concerned 
than  I  am  over  the  stifling  effect  ofour 
ipreeent  tax  structure  on  economic  growth 
and  national  strength.  Our  tax  la^  f^P" 
resent  a  peculiar  tax  policy  for  a  country  that 
relies  on  Individual  InltlaUve  for  progress. 
Tax  receipts  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments take  almost  one-third  of  our  net 
national  product,  and  most  of  these  receipts 
are  derived  from  assessments  on  earned  in- 
come and  on  capital  accumulation.  The 
more  productive  and  venturesome  a  person  is, 
the  higher  tax  he  pays. 

The  result  is  that  our  present  Ux  system 
has  an  Impact  that  la  not  conducive  to  eco- 
nomic  growth.     We   have   a   sharp   proP;e8- 
slvlty  Of  tax  rates  that  Is  self-defeaang.    The 
complexity  of  our  tax  structure  discourages 
enterprise   and  impairs  venture  taking.     In 
short.  I  have  long  been  as«>clated  with  those 
who  say  Ux  reduction  and  reform  are  long 
overdue,  and  I  say  "welcome  aboard"  to  the 
Johnny-come-latelies.   in   which  category   I 
include  President  Kennedy  and  his  economic 
mentor.  Dr.  Walter  Heller,  chairman  of  the 
Presidents    CouncU    of    Bconomlc    Advisers. 
However.    I    wholeheartedly    disagree    with 
those  who  are  mostly  these  Johnny-come- 
latelies  who  say  we   can  have  high   deficit 
spending  as  usual  and  sUll  have  lower  Ux 
burdens  across  the  board.     I  disagree  with 
those  Who  beUeve  that  outlays  for  even  tested 
and   wanted   Government  pro<rrams   can    be 
continued    without    establishing    prloritlea 
and  total  ceUlngs.     We  cannot  tax  less  to  pay 
more  for  these  programs.     In  short.  I  sup- 
port a  major  program  oT  tax  rate  restructur- 
ing and  reform  to  remove  the  ImpedlmenU 
to  Incentive  and  capital  formation,  but  only 
if  we  are  not   at  the   same   time   building 
up  worse  ImpedlmenU  to  economic  growth 
through  larger  debt  burdens  and  the  mone- 
tary Imprudence  such  a  course  produces. 

Tax  reduction  should  not  be  enacted  at 
this  time  without  a  commitment  from  the 
administration  and  a  pledge  by  the  Congress, 
both  backed  by  hardheaded  action,  to  hold 
spending  over  the  next  2  or  8  years  at  a 
level  that  does  not  exceed  the  1963  figure. 
Tax  reducUon  should  not  be  enacted  unless 
It  is  designed  to  Increase  productive  Incen- 
Uve  and  to  enable  the  caplUl  aocumulaUon 
needed  to  underUke  the  entrepreneurial 
risks.  Tax  reduction  should  not  be  enacted 
U  it  is  designed  for  a  mere  short-term 
stimtUant.  like  dope,  that  would  not  result  In 
svistalnable  economic  growth  and  would  end 
up  In  hopeless  and  deleterious  addiction  to 
government  rather  than  private  allocation  of 
our  resources. 

Thus.  I  think  It  can  generally  be  agreed 
among  this  group  that  our  tax  reduction 
objective  (I)  must  be  sought  under  condi- 
tions of  our  regaining  control  over  our  spend- 
ing activities.  (2)  must  be  directed  toward 
the  atUinment  of  long-term  econcMnlc  prog- 
ress, and  (3)  must  have  as  lU  focal  point 
the  easing  of  Ux  burdens  from  those  critical 
rates  and  subsUntlve  provisions  that,  under 
present  law,  make  tax  aavlag  more  Important 
than  taxable  earning..  In  short,  we  must 
free  our  tax  structure  from  Its  Inhlbltants 


against  growth  and  efficiency.     How  do  we 

do  this? 

First,  we  must  realize  that  as  long  as  we 
are  spending  for  more  Government  than  we 
are  wUllng  to  afford,  we  cannot  have  Ux  re- 
duction solely  for  the  sake  of  making  the 
cost  or  Government  generally  less  on  our 
ciUzens.  Any  tax  reducUon  mxist  be  so 
planned  and  designed  as  to  achieve  maxi- 
mum incentive  benefit  at  minimum  revenue 
loss  We  must  not  have  a  tax  reduction  that 
seeks  to  solve  our  growth  and  fuU  employ- 
ment problems  merely  by  Increasing  the  size 
of  the  deficit  that  would  have  to  be  financed 
by  added  Government  borrowing  and  bank- 
created  funds. 

Second,  we  must  recognize  that  the  eco- 
nomic progress  from  tax  reduction  at  this 
time  finds  lU  key  in  the  vigorous  expansion 
In    business   Investment   In   new   plant   and 
equipment.  In  Inventory  and  In  accounU  re- 
ceivable in  the  distribution  and  service  areas 
of  our  economic  endeavor,  the  area  like  in- 
surance where  we  are  experiencing  the  great- 
est growth  and  progress,  and  in  the  growth 
of  small  business.    In  our  last  two  recession- 
ary periods,  profito  or  Incentive  for  business 
caplUl  to  invest  has  lagged  and.  as  a  conse- 
quence, we  have  had  a  recovery  in  each  in- 
stance that  fell  short  of  expectation.     This 
supporU  the  view  that  our  tax  reform  at  this 
time  and  undM-  present  circtimstances  must 
emphasize  easing  the  Ux  burdens  and  the 
governmental  debt  burdens  on  savings  and 

Investment.  .    *     » 

Parenthetically,    on    this   second    point.    I 
would  observe  this  fact:   Anything  we  may 
do  In  the  area  of  tax  reform,  revision,  and 
reduction  will  be  to  no  avail  if  our  people 
do  not  have  confidence  In  Government  ad- 
ministration   and    policies.     Therefore,    we 
must  not  repeat  the  self-defeating  mixtin^ 
of  bad  and  good  Ux  changes  that  comprised 
the  sdminlsUaUon's  tax  bUl  of  the  last  Con- 
eress      Unfortunately,    however.    It    appears 
that    we   are    headed   down    the   same    road 
aealn  with  this  year's  Ux  cut  package.     We 
should  avoid  seeking  through  tax  legislation 
the  accomplishment  of  nonrevenue  objectives 
such  as  social  reforms  and  curbs  on  foreign 
Investment  by  American  free  enterprise  and 
prlvaU    investora     We    should    strengthen 
not  weaken,  confidence  in   the  integrity  of 
government.     We   should    base   our   tax   re- 
form on  the  hard  realities  of  sound  economics 
and    competitive   advancement   and    let   the 
shorUighted  poUtics  be  damned. 

A  third  factor  that  we  must  take  Into 
account  as  we  seek  tax  reform  conducive 
to  growth  and  efficiency  Is  our  present  undue 
reliance  on  Uxes  on  earned  Income  to  pro- 
duce our  Government  revenues.  The  sta- 
tistic and  comparative  tax  Ublee  on  this  point 
are  well  known,  and  the  deUlls  need  not 
deUln  us  here.  The  effect  U  that  our  tax 
structure  with  lU  steeply  progressive  raU 
schedule  and  high  corporate  raU  discourages 
risk  and  productive  effort  and  even  brings 
about  what  I  wUl  term  the  "economic  with- 
drawal" of  some  of  our  most  promising  and 
able  producers. 

Tax   reduction    involving    minimum    rev- 
enue  loss  and   maximum   economic   benefit 
will  take  account  of  those  factors  which  wui 
encourage    utilization    of    technological    in- 
novation and  which  will  susUln  In  our  peo- 
ple a  desire  to  work  hard  for  enlarged  in- 
comes and  a  vtrUllngness  to  accept  the  rlsiu 
of  entrepreneurial  activity.     This  sort  of  tax 
reduction  can  help  us  to  afford  the  Govern- 
ment   we    need;    Government    whose    every 
expenditure  meeU   the  test  of  absolute  es- 
sentiality and  Government  whose  every  serv- 
ice and  good  U  provided  to  the  people  only 
because  the  people  cannot  do  It  for  them- 
selves. .  _ 
I  would  come  to  the  close  of  this  discussion 
by   recalling  the  words  of  President  Elsen- 
hower in  his  last  budget  message  presentee 
to  the  Congress  in  which  he  .aid: 

•In  summary,  if  we  plan  wisely  and  allo- 
cate  our  resovu-ces   carefully,   we  can  have 
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both  public  and  privaU  advancement. 
Sound  fiscal  policies  and  balanced  budgeU 
will  siistain  good  economic  growth  and 
eventually  will  make  possible  a  reduced  tax 
burden.  At  the  same  time,  we  can  have 
necessary  improvemenU  in  Federal  programs 
to  meet  the  demands  of  an  ever-changing 
world. 

"If.  however,  we  deliberately  run  the  Gov- 
ernment by  credit  cards.  Improvldentiy 
spending  today  at  the  expense  of  tomorrow. 
we  will  break  faith  with  the  American  peo- 
ple and  their  children,  and  with  thoae 
joined  with  us  In  freedom  throughout  the 
world." 

In  fact.  I  happen  to  believe  that  the 
growth  and  dominance  of  Government  and 
budgetary  deficits  In  the  past  three  decades 
have  not  Interfered  more  detrimentally  to  our 
existence  as  a  nation  ia  not  a  testimonial 
to  the  wisdom  «f  Government  policy  but  la 
Instead  attributable  to  the  excellence  of  our 


free  enterprise  system  and  the  Indomitable 
industry  of  our  people.  These  latter  have 
been  tougher  and  have  taken  more  abuse 
than  anyone  had  a  right  to  expect. 

I  speak  not  as  an  alarmist  when  I  say  that 
the  strength  of  private  enterprise  cannot 
endlessly  endure  the  encroachment  of  bu- 
reaucracy; private  initiative  cannot  flourish 
in  the  face  of  Government  confiscation  of 
the  rlskUker's  product.  Government  muBt 
cease  profligately  using  the  power  to  spend 
as  the  reason  for  taxing  more  and  more  of 
our  national  subsUnoe  and  creating  mtxt 
debt  to  pe^a  on  to  our  children. 

In  addition,  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy must  do  lU  part.  It  should  follow  such 
excellent  examples  as  the  Insurance  Industry 
In  the  case  of  health  care,  particularly  for  the 
aged,  and  devise  effective  private  programs  to 
meet  social  needs  with  a  mlnimxmi  of  gov- 
emmenUl  help. 

Let  me  close  by  commending  you  as  indi- 
viduals and  aa  a  group  for  resisting  the  at- 


tempts, though  well  meaning,  of  those  who 
foolishly  think  we  can  achieve  economic  se- 
curity through  the  bounty  of  Government 
and  this  without  a  regard  for  whether,  even 
If  it  were  attainable,  It  would  be  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  individual  freedom.  Let  me  urge  you 
to  continue  to  encourage  others  to  hold  fast 
to  the  belief  that  there  Is  only  one  way  to 
achieve  economic  benefits  for  our  citleens — 
through  freeing  up,  not  Interfering,  with  the 
operation  of  the  privaU  enterprise  system. 
An  objective  review  of  oxu  brief  200-year  his- 
tory as  a  society  in  contrast  to  the  thousands 
of  years  of  treadmill  history  of  other  societies 
subsUntiates  this  belief.  The  lobby  we  most 
need  In  Washington  Is  a  lobby  agaliist  un- 
necessary expansion  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  the  pretext  of  providing  some 
citizens  with  economic  security.  I  urge  all 
people  to  Join  that  lobby  as  citizens  for  a 
better  America.  If  this  lobby  succeeds  in  its 
aim,  perhaps  the  Uxes  our  children  pay  will 
be  for  the  cost  of  their  Government,  not  otirs. 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  September  17, 1963 

The  Seiiate  met  in  executive  session 
at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  minister,  Capi- 
tol HiU  Methodist  Church,  Washington. 
D.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  God.  our  Heavenly  Father,  we  pause 
before  Thee  at  the  beginning  of  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  We  need  Thy  help  in  such 
a  critical  and  challenging  time  in  world 
history. 

Thou  hast  told  us,  through  Thy  Son. 
Jesus  Christ,  that  we  need  to  tarry  to 
receive  power  from  on  high.  We  tarry 
in  behalf  of  these.  Thy  servants,  the 
elected  leaders  of  the  people.  They  need 
Thy  guiding  presence  in  the  Important 
matters  before  them.  What  they  decide 
here  in  the  next  few  days  will  affect  all 
of  the  citizens  of  this  great  country  of 
ours  and  the  countries  of  the  world. 

Thou  art  our  foundation  on  which  we 
must  build  the  peace  we  all  desire.  We 
stand  before  Thee  in  need.  We  tarry 
asking  Thy  forgiveness  wherein  we  have 
denied  Thee  and  have  not  followed  the 
paths  we  have  known  to  be  right.  For- 
give us,  we  pray,  and  lead  us  in  future 
paths  of  righteousness. 

We  tarry  and  believe  now  that  Thou 
wilt  give  to  these  men  and  women  Thy 
guidance.  Emjxjwer  them  with  keen  in- 
sight for  their  important  work.  May 
they  know  within  their  hearts  the  spirit- 
ual peace  which  comes  from  the  reality 
of  God  within.  May  they  be  helped  by 
this  Presence  to  legislate  decisions  that 
will  instill  more  faith,  hope,  and  love  in 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  all  men. 

Bless,  we  pray  Thee,  the  President,  the 
Congress,  and  the  people  of  our  Nation. 
May  we,  with  all  Thy  children  through- 
out the  world,  be  instruments  of  peace, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.    Amen. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE LEGISLATIVE  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  as  in  legisla- 
tive session,  there  be  a  morning  hour, 


o 


and  that  statements  in  that  connection 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Smathers,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
September  16,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  and  he  armounced  that 
on  September  16, 1963,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  72)  favoring  the  holding  of 
the  Olsonpic  games  in  America  in  1968. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the  Senate  the   following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 
Report  or  Special  Study  or  SBCUBrriES  Max- 

KXTS     or     SBCTTRrnES     AND     EXCHANGX     COM- 
MISSION 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  Washington,  D.C.. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  a 
special  study  of  securities  markets  of  that 
Commission,  part  5  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Rbpobt  on  Clahc  or  CnTAjjr  Indians 
A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner.  In- 
dian Claims  Commission.  Washington,  D.C., 

reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  proceed- 
ings have  been  flzuUly  concluded  with  re- 
spect to  the  claim  of  the  Tillmmook  Band  of 
TiUamooks.   Namlem    {Se-hM-lum)    Band   of 


TiUamooks,  Clatsop  Tribe,  Kathlamet  Band 
of  Chinooka,  Nuc-Qtiee-Clah-We-Muck  Tribe, 
the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Siletz  Indians, 
Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Grand  Ronde 
Community,  Oregon,  and  portions  and  de- 
scendants of  all  «uc7i  tribes  and  bands.  Peti- 
tioners, v.  The  United  States  of  America,  De- 
fendant, docket  No.  240  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  7179.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  SO,  1964,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  502) . 


SUSPta^SION  OP  EQUAL  TIME  PRO- 
VISIONS OP  THE  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS ACT  FOR  1964  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL CAMPAIGN— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE— ADDITIONAL  VIEWS 
(S.  REPT.  NO.  501) 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Mr.  President,  from 

the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I  report  fa- 
vorably, with  amendments,  the  joint  res- 
olution (H.J.  Res.  247)  to  suspend  for 
the  1964  campaign  the  equal  opportunity 
requirements  of  section  315  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  for  legally  quali- 
fied candidates  for  the  ofBces  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  and  I  submit  a 
report  thereon,  together  with  the  addi- 
tional views  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  HartkeI.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  be  printed,  together  with 

the  additional  views. ^^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wal- 
ters in  the  chair).  The  report  will  be 
received  and  the  joint  resolution  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  KEATING: 
8.2149.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Asisa  (Su- 
san) Sasson;  and 
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S.  ai60  A  bUl  for  the  reUeX  at  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
PabUn  TDl«t«:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. ^^^^^^^^^__ 

OOU>  MINB  REVTTALIZATION  ACT 
OF  1963— ADDITIONAL  C06P0N- 
80RS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  September  9,  1963.  the  names 
of  Mr.  Bible  and  Mr.  Kxtchxl  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the 
blU  (8  2125)  to  revitalize  the  American 
gold  mining  industry,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Otunaifo  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) on  September  9,  1963. 
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UJSSaAQE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  measase  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves.  by  Mr.  Hackney.  <«e  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  1952)  to  extend  and  broaden 
the  authority  to  Insure  mortgages  under 
sections  809  and  810  of  the  NaUonal 
Housing  Act. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afBxed  his  signature  to  the 
foUowing  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

HJl  12.  An  act  to  Increaae  the  opportuni- 
ties for  training  of  physlclanB.  dentirta.  and 
professional  pubUc  health  personnel,  and 
for  other  purpoeee; 

HJl  5081.  An  act  to  authortee  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  ta 
sell  a  right-of-way  across  a  portion  oC  »e 
DUtrict  Training  School  grounds  at  Laiu^. 
Md.,  and  for  other  pxirposes; 

HJl  5633.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  tlUe  14.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  appointment,  promotion,  separation, 
and  retirement  of  offlcers  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
and  for  other  purposes:  and  ^^ 

HJl  8012.  An  act  to  authoriae  the  Presi« 
(lent  to  proclaim  regulations  for  preventing 
collisions  at 


}HAM 


THE    SITUATION    IN    BIRMINO: 
Mr.  JAVrrs.    Mr.  President.  I  rise  tof 


day  to  «>eak  on  the  morning  after  Birf 
mtng^am  and  to  call  attention  to  whal; 
is  the  central  issue  as  contained  In  tl^ 
leading  editorials  in  the  Nation,  and  caU 
attention  to  the  revealing  article  written 
by  Charles  Morgan.  Jr.,  of  Birmingham. 
white,  who  bares  his  soul,  so  to  speak.  Ih 
the  anguish  of  what  has  not  been  done  i^ 
the  Birmingham  community. 

Birmingham  is  a  modem,  industrial 
American  city.  It  is  typical  of  a  situa- 
tion, a  complete  anachronism  In  an  area 
which  considers  segregation  to  be  a  social 
order — a  social  order  which  can  np 
longer  endure.  That  Is  very  clear.  TUe 
question  before  the  Nation  is.  Will  this 
vital  American  city  rouse  Itself  to  see  its 
reeponsiblllty  and  do  its  duty,  not  only 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  but  in  terms  of  humanity,  appeal- 
ing to  the  very  essence  of  the  religions 
feelings  of  almost  every  person  in  that 
city,  because,  in  spite  of  th^  act  of  mad- 
ness that  has  occurred.  Blrihingham  is  a 
city  where  religion  is  honored. 

One  can  speak,  even  in  so  tragic  a  time, 
infinitely  more  in  sorrow  than  in  angar. 


But  the  lesson  is  clear:  50  bombings 
have  not  been  solved.  This  is  the  first 
bombing  of  a  Negro  church  and  property. 
There  is  a  likelihood  that  It  wlU  not  be 
solved  and  that,  even  if  solved.  It  will  be 
tried  before  a  Jury  made  up.  at  best. 
mosUy  of  white  men.  The  previous  his- 
tory is  that  the  culprits  may  be  acquitted, 
no  matter  what  the  evidence. 

So  it  is  sol.;ly  up  to  Birmingham.  If 
Birmingham  acts  as  it  should,  the  honor 
of  the  city  will  be  redeemed.  Certeinly  it 
will  stimidate  us  to  write  civil  rights  leg- 
islation sooner.  I  have  no  doubt  of  It. 
This  is  written  in  blood,  and  it  will  be 
honored  accordingly. 

It  still  can  be  a  challenge  to  the  citizens 
of  that  State  and  city.  Even  they  know 
how  much  blood  was  shed  during  the 
Civil  War  In  order  to  establish  the  right 
that  citizens  are  citizens  not  only  of  a 
State  but  of  the  United  States. 

In  many  areas  citizens  have  had  to 
swallow  hard  their  own  feelings  and 
prejudices  in  order  to  be  citizens  of  a 
country  from  which  they  get  so  much. 

I  utter  a  prayer,  without  regard  to 
anything  else,  whatever  we  do  in  the 
Congress  and  in  the  executive  branch 
tmd  in  our  own  consciences,  that  the  cit- 
izens of  Birmingham  will  at  long  last 
be  an  object  lesson  to  the  South  of  what 
is  really  called  for  from  the  South  in 
meaningful  and  historic  civil  rights  leg- 
islation, by  Joining  to  find  the  miscre- 
ants and  punishing  them.  That  is  the 
first  honorable  step.  And  nothing  less 
will  do. 

Mr    HART.    Mr.   President,   did   the 
Senator  from  New  York  intend  to  include 
in  the  Rkcord   the  article  by  Charles 
Morgan,  Jr.? 
Mr.  JAVTTS.    Yes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  R«cord  that  arti- 
cle, along  with  an  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Ricou).  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  17,  19631 
Who's  to  Bumo?— Aix  in  Boiminoham  at 
Pault 
(By  Charles  Morgan,  Jr.) 
(Charles  Morgan.  Jr.,  is  a  white,  33-year- 
old  Birmingham  attorney,  a  graduate  with 
honors  from  the  University  of  Alabama  and 
a  leading  advocate  in  a  current  legal  action 
seeking    reapportionment    of    the    Alabama 
State   Legislature.     Yesterday   Morgan   went 
to  his  office  in   Birmingham's   newest  sky- 
scraper  and  wrote   these   thoughU   on   the 
church   bombing  and  deaths  that  shocked 
the  Nation  on  Siinday.)  • 

Pour  UtUe  girls  were  killed  In  Birmingham 
Sunday.  A  mad,  remorsefiU.  worried  com- 
munity asks  "Who  did  it?  Who  threw 
that  bomb?  Was  it  a  Negro  ot  a  white?" 
The  answer  should  be  "We  aU  did  It." 
Every  last  one  of  us  Is  condemned  for  that 
crime  and  the  bombing  before  it  and  the 
ones  last  month,  last  year,  a  decade  ago. 
We  all  did  it. 

A  short  time  later,  white  policemen  kill 
a  Negro  and  wound  another.  A  few  hoiirs 
later  two  young  men  on  a  motorbike  shoot 
and  kill  a  Negro  chUd.  Plres  break  out  and. 
In  Montgomery,   white   youths  assault  Ne- 

«P"°*"-  .14. 

And  all  across  Alabama,  an  angry,  gxulty 
people  cry  oot  their  mocking  shouts  of  In- 
dignity    and     say     they  wonder,      'Why?" 


'Who?"    Everyone      then      "deplores"     the 
"dastardly"  act. 

But,  you  know  the  "who"  of  "who  did  it?" 
is  really  rather  simple.  The  "who"  Is  every 
little  individual  who  talks  about  the  "nig- 
gers" and  spreads  the  seeds  of  his  hate  to 
hla  neighbor  and  his  son. 

The  Jokester,  the  crude  oaf  whose  racial 
jokes  rock  the  party  with  laughter.  The 
"who"  is  every  Governor  who  ever  shouted 
for  lawlessness  and  became  a  law  violator. 
It  is  every  Senator  and  every  Represents- 
tive  who  In  the  Halls  of  Congress  stands 
and  with  mock  hiunUlty  tells  the  world  that 
things  back  home  aren't  really  like  they  are. 
It  is  courts  that  move  ever  so  slowly  and 
newspapers  that  Umoroxisly  defend  the  law. 
It  U  all  the  Christians  and  all  the  ministers 
who  spoke  too  late  In  anguished  cries  against 
violence. 

It  is  the  coward  in  each  of  us  who  clucks 
admonitions.  We  are  10  years  of  lawless 
preachments,  10  years  of  criticism  of  law.  of 
courts,  of  our  fellow  man,  a  decade  of  telling 
schoolchildren  the  opposite  of  what  the 
civics  books  say. 

We  are  a  mass  of  Intolerance  and  bigotry 
and  stand  indicted  before  our  young.  We  are 
cursed  by  the  faUure  of  each  of  us  to  accept 
responsibility,  by  our  defense  of  an  already 
dead  institution. 

Sunday  while  Birmingham,  which  prides 
Itself  on  the  number  of  Its  churches,  was 
attending  worship  service,  a  bomb  went  oS 
and  an  all-white  police  force  moved  Into 
action,  a  police  force  which  has  been  praised 
by  city  officials  and  others  at  least  once  a 
day  for  a  month  or  so.  A  police  force  which 
has  solved  no  bombings.  A  police  force 
which  many  Negroes  feel  is  perpetrating  the 
very  evUs  we  decry.  And  why  would  Negroes 
think  this? 

There  are  no  Negro  policemen;  there  are  no 
Negro  sheriff's  deputies.  Pew  Negroes  have 
served  on  Juries.  Pew  have  been  allowed  to 
vote,  few  have  been  allowed  to  accept  re- 
sponsibUlty,  or  granted  even  a  simple  part 
to  play  in  the  administration  of  jusUce.  Do 
not  misunderstand  me.  It  U  not  that  I 
think  that  white  policemen  had  anything 
whatsoever  to  do  with  the  killing  of  these 
children  or  previous  bombings. 

It's  Just  that  Negroes  who  see  an  all-white 
police  force  must  think  In  terms  of  Its  fail- 
ure  to  prevent  or  solve  the  bombings  and 
think  pw-haps  Negroes  would  have  worked 
a  little  bit  harder.  They  throw  rocks  and 
botUee  and  biUlets.  And  we  whites  don't 
seem  to  know  why  the  Negroes  are  lawless 
So,  we  lecture  them. 

Birmingham  U  the  only  city  In  America 
where  police  chief  and  sheriff  in  the  school 
crisis  had  to  caU  our  local  ministers  together 
to  tell  them  to  do  their  duty.  The  mln- 
Uters  of  Birmingham  who  have  done  so 
UtUe  for  Christianity  caU  for  prayer  at  high 
noon  m  a  city  of  lawlessness  and.  In  the 
same  breath,  speak  of  our  city's  Image.  Wd 
those  ministers  visit  the  families  of  the 
Negroes  in  their  houi  of  travail?  Did  any 
of  them  go  to  the  homes  of  their  brother! 
and  express  their  regret  in  person  or  pray 
with  the  crying  relatives?  Do  they  admit 
Negroes  into  their  ranks  at  the  church? 

Who  Is  guilty?  A  moderate  mayor  elected 
to  change  things  In  Birmingham  and  who 
moves  so  slowly  and  looks  elsewhere  for  leaa- 
ership?  A  business  community  which  shrugs 
lU  shoulders  and  looks  to  the  police  or  per- 
haps somewhere  else  for  leadership? 

A  newspaper  which  has  tried  so  hard  of 
late  yet  finds  it  necessary  to  lecture  Negrow 
every  time  a  Negro  home  U  bombed?  a 
Governor  who  offers  a  reward  but  men«M» 
not  his  own  failure  to  preserve  elt^*',"*^^ 
gaUon  or  law  and  order?  And  what  of  tnow 
lawyers  and  politicians  who  counsel  people 
as  to  what  the  law  is  not  when  they  know 
full  weU  what  the  law  U? 

Those  four  little  Negro  girls  were  human 
beings.     They  have  lived  their  14  years  m  » 
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leaderless  city;  a  city  where  no  one  accepts 
responsibility;  where  everybody  wants  to 
blame  somebody  else.  A  city  with  a  reward 
fund  which  grew  like  Topey  as  a  sort  of 
Bacrlficlal  offering,  a  balm  for  the  conscience 
of  the  good  people. 

The  good  people  whose  ready  answer  is  for 
those  right-wing  extremists  to  shut  up.  Peo- 
ple who  absolve  themselves  of  guUt.  The 
liberal  lawyer  who  told  me  this  morning, 
"me?  I'm  not  guilty,"  then  proceeded  to 
discuss  the  guilt  of  the  other  lawyers,  the 
one  who  told  the  people  that  the  Supreme 
Court  did  not  properly  interpret  the  law. 
And  that's  the  way  it  is  with  the  southern 
liberals.  They  condemn  those  with  whom 
they  disagree  for  speaking  while  they  sigh 
In  fearful  silence. 

Birmingham  is  a  city  In  which  the  major 
Industry,  operated  from  Pittsburgh,  never 
tried  to  solve  the  problem.  It  is  a  city  where 
four  little  Negro  girls  can  be  bom  Into  a 
second-class  school  Bjsteva,  live  a  segregated 
life,  ghettoed  Into  their  own  little  neighbor- 
hoods, restricted  to  Negro  churches,  destined 
to  ride  in  Negro  ambulances,  to  Negro  wards 
of  hospitals  or  to  a  Negro  cemetery.  Local 
papers  on  their  front  tmd  editorial  pages,  call 
for  order  and  then  exclude  their  names  from 
obituary  columns. 

And  who  is  retdly  guilty?  Each  of  us. 
Each  citizen  who  has  not  consciously  at- 
tempted to  bring  about  peaceful  compliance 
with  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  each  citizen  who  has  ever 
said  "they  ought  to  kill  that  nigger."  every 
citizen  who  votes  for  the  candidate  with  the 
bloody  flag;  every  citizen  and  every  school 
board  member  and  schoolteacher  and  prin- 
cipal and  businessman  and  judge  and  lawyer 
who  has  corrupted  the  minds  of  our  youth; 
every  person  in  this  community  who  has  in 
any  way  contributed  during  the  past  several 
years  to  the  popularity  of  hatred,  is  at  least 
as  guilty,  or  more  so,  than  the  demented  fool 
who  threw  that  bomb. 

What's  it  like  living  In  Birmingham?  No 
one  ever  really  has  and  no  one  wUl  until  this 
city  becomes  part  of  the  United  States. 

Birmingham  Is  not  a  dying  city;  it  is  dead. 

[Prom    the    New    Torit    Times,     Sept.     17. 

1983] 

The  Blamx — And  Bktond 

When  an  American  city  Is  ruled  by  the 
police  dog,  the  high-pressure  fire  hose,  the 
shotgun  and  the  bomb,  then  it  no  longer 
can  be  considered  a  city  ruled  by  law.  Bir- 
mingham's double  outrage — the  bombing  of 
the  four  chiidreii  In  Sunday  school  and  the 
shooting  of  two  teenage  boys — ^were  acts  of 
madness. 

The  blame,  as  in  any  conspiracy,  falls 
strongly  upon  those  who  incite  and  encour- 
age and  direct  as  weU  as  upon  the  actual 
perpetrators  of  the  crimes.  It  is  the  merest 
hypocrisy  for  Governor  Wallace  and  his 
political  associates  to  offer  rewards  for  the 
capture  of  the  criminals  who  shamed  his 
State  and  oiu*  country. 

The  massacre  of  innocents  in  a  chxuch  in 
the  middle  of  the  city  and  the  police  shot- 
gun blast  in  the  back  of  a  16-year-old  Negro 
were  bestial  acts.  They  were  not  committed 
by  mere  bigots  from  the  backwoods  acting 
alone;  the  actual  miu-derers  were  only  the 
Instruments  that  touched  off  the  fuse. 
Those  public  officials  and  leading  citizens 
who  set  the  standard  of  violent  behavior  for 
the  city  and  State,  by  words  and  actions  as 
well  as  by  silence,  created  a  receptive  at- 
mosphere for  the  irrational  and  horrible 
crimes  that  naturally  ensued. 

This  was  the  2 1st  bombing  of  Negroes  in 
their  homes  and  churches  in  Birmingham 
In  the  last  8  years;  not  1  of  the  60  bombings 
of  Negro  property  there  since  World  War  n 
l»as  been  solved.  This  Is  the  pwittern  of  a 
PoUce  state,  not  of  a  State  of  the  Union. 
The    desecration    of    the    Confederate    flag. 


waved  by  rabble  rousers  In  Alabama,  Is  a 
desecration  of  the  American  flag  everywhere. 
White  citlsens  in  Alabama  and  in  Congress 
still  have  the  opportunity  to  stamp  out  the 
evils  of  the  killers  and  the  lawbreakers.  The 
truly  brave  can  help  to  Integrate  the  schools 
peacefully,  as  some  have  already  naade  an 
effort  to  do  despite  the  rabble  led  by  the 
Governor.  And  the  U.S.  Congress  can  enact 
the  civil  rights  bill  without  delay  in  order 
to  help  bring  the  rule  of  law  back  to  the 
Deep  South. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  add  a  postscript  to  the  column 
just  placed  in  the  Recobd  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York,  the  column 
written  by  a  33-year-old  white  Birming- 
ham attorney,  Charles  Morgan,  Jr. 

In  a  revealing  and.  I  am  sure,  difficult 
piece  of  writing,  Mr.  Morgan  inquires 
who  is  guilty  of  the  crime  which  shocked 
the  conscience  of  this  country.  He  does 
it  very  well.  I  believe  it  is  a  question 
that  every  American  should  ask  himself 
the  day  after  Birmingham.  Technically, 
some  one  man  or  group  of  men  is  guilty 
under  the  law.  Apparently  they  got  into 
an  automobile  and.  arming  themselves 
with  dynamite,  drove  to  a  church  on  a 
Sunday  morning  and,  with  premedita- 
tion, put  the  dynamite  into  the  building 
and  destroyed  the  lives  of  four  innocent 
children.  They  are  guilty  of  the  crime; 
not  all  the  people  of  Birmingham;  just 
three  or  four,  or  one  or  two,  or  one. 

The  question  each  of  us  should  ask 
himself  is.  Have  we  a  measure  of  guilt 
for  the  broader  crime?  B^^eryone  who 
has  remained  silent  in  the  face  of  both 
inhumanity  and  injustice  should  plead 
guilty  to  a  part  of  the  larger  crime. 
Anyone  who  on  another  Sunday  went  to 
church  and  saw  the  rear  pews  of  the 
chureh  reserved  for  Negroes  only,  and 
went  home  without  talking  to  the  min- 
ister or  priest  about  it,  should  fUe  a  plea 
of  guilty.  Anyone  who  dropped  his 
children  off  at  a  "for  white  only"  school, 
and  on  the  way  home  saw  Negro  children 
going  into  a  broken-down  place,  should 
consider  a  plea  of  guilty. 

It  is  this  broader  crime  to  which  the 
Nation  must  address  itself.  We  have  a 
better  prospect  of  responding  wisely  and 
rightly  if  we  admit  that  in  some  measure 
or  other  all  of  us  are  guilty.  The  ulti- 
mate objective  of  those  of  us  who  sup- 
port the  President's  civil  rights  program 
is  to  insure,  to  the  extent  that  the  law 
may  enable  us  to  insure  It.  that  every 
American  is  Judged  as  an  individual  who 
is  either  good  or  bad,  useful  or  worth- 
less. That  Judgment  must  be  based  on 
an  individual  observation  and  evalua- 
tion; on  the  performance  of  the  particu- 
lar person.  This  Judgment  cannot  be 
made  while  that  Individual  is  stiU  50 
feet  away.  That  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
Judgment  that  is  passed  if,  50  feet  away, 
the  restaurant  manager  determines  that 
that  individual  is  not  to  be  served.  He 
doet  not  know  whether  that  individual 
is  a  good  person  or  a  bad  person. 

Some  one  Individual,  or  one  or  two 
people,  committed  the  crime  which  dis- 
turbs all  of  us;  not  all  the  people  of 
Birmingham.  However,  all  the  people 
of  America  should  inquire:  Am  I  doing 
everything  I  can,  whatever  my  role  in 
life  may  be,  to  insure  that  that  broader 
crime,  which  is  basically  a  crime  against 


the  individual  dignity  of  man,  is  elimi- 
nated. I  hope  that  one  of  the  aftermaths 
of  Birmingham  will  be  that  people  will 
ask  themselves:  Am  I  doing  all  I  can. 
whatever  my  role?  Silence  in  the  face 
of  ixijustlce  could  suggest  concurrence 
and  support  of  injustice.  This  is  the 
broader  cilme.  Americans  preach  we  do 
not  judge  a  man  on  the  basis  of  how 
he  spells  his  name,  where  he  goes  to 
church,  which  side  of  the  railroad  tracks 
he  was  bom  or  lives,  nor  his  color  or 
national  origin.  Indeed  we  say  this  is 
a  truism.  Its  time  we  made  the  truism 
true. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks which  have  just  been  made  by  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Hart].  I  have  never  heard  of 
anything  so  vicious  and  inexcusable  as 
the  outrageous  killing  of  four  innocent 
children,  merely  because  their  sldns  hap- 
pened to  be  black.  The  perpetrators  of 
this  atrocious  crime  are  guilty  of  mali- 
cious, premeditated,  deliberate  murder. 

I  am  well  satisfied  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  doing  its  utmost,  through 
the  services  of  FBI  operatives  and  others, 
to  search  out  the  culprits  who  are  guilty 
of  one  of  the  most  terrible  crimes  that 
have  been  committed  In  recent  years.  I 
hope,  as  one  who  believes  that  certain 
punishment,  like  a  shadow,  must  follow 
the  commission  of  a  crime,  that  those 
dastardly  culprits  who  are  guilty  will  be 
found  and  brought  to  justice,  tried  and 
convicted,  and  given  the  limit  of  the  law 
for  their  despicable  crime. 


DECLINE  IN  AWARDS  OF  DEFENSE 
PROCUREMENT  CONTRACTS  TO 
STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
attention  to  an  Important  development 
with  respect  to  defense  procurement. 
The  decline  in  New  York's  share  of  de- 
fense procurement  continues  unabated. 
It  is  now  at  a  10-year  low  of  less  than 
10  percent — 9.9  percent  of  the  prime  con- 
tracts moving  out  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  This  has  occurred  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  New  York's  sci- 
entific and  technological  capacity  is 
equal  to  that  of  any  other  State,  per- 
haps superior  to  all  except  California. 
California  and  New  York  rank  about  the 
same  in  that  respect.  Yet  New  York's 
share  has  fallen  to  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  procurement,  while  California's 
has  risen  from  14  percent  in  1954  to  al- 
most 24  percent  today.  In  the  last  fiscal 
year.  California's  share  was  23.9  percent. 

New  York's  share  is  at  a  10 -year  low. 
In  the  critical  area  of  experimental,  de- 
velopmental, test,  and  research  con- 
tracts, which  account  for  an  Increasing 
share  of  total  prime  ctmtract  awards, 
California  received  40  percent  of  all  such 
awards  in  fiscal  year  1962,  New  York 
only  11  percent.  There  is  virtually  no 
scope  for  price  competition  in  con- 
tracts of  this  type,  and  thus  there  are 
few  restraints  on  administrative  deci- 
sions that  determine  the  geographic  al- 
locations of  such  contracts.  The  close 
correlation  of  the  award  of  prime  con- 
tracts to  California  and  its  predomi- 
nance In  EDTR  work,  according  to  the 
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Defense  Department  study.  Is  closely  as- 
sociated with  a  stronger  emphasis  on 
missile  production  which  is  heavUy  con- 
centrated in  the  Pacific  and  MounUto 
SUtes.  More  than  one  half  of  «J™jf: 
sUe  contract  awards  are  in  the  EDTR 
cateaory  In  other  words,  those  who  get 
the  missile  contracts  get  the  EDTR  con- 
tract along  with  it. 

I  am  frankly  concerned  by  tiiese  un- 
interrupted trends.  I  do  not  hold  that 
there  have  been  irregularities  in  the 
awarding  of  defense  contracts.  But  I 
do  ask  If  administrative  inertia  has  not 
denied  business  enterprises  in  many 
highly  industrialized  SUtes  throughout 
the  Nation  a  fair  opportunity  to  present 
their  qualifications  and  make  their  oi- 
fers  In  negotiated  contracts,  which  ac- 
count for  an  overwhelming  proportion  of 
total  defense  procurement,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  asks  several  firms 
to  submit  bids  and  these  firms  tend  to  be 
confined  to  the  west  coast— often  in  the 
State  of  California. 

I  have  long  contended  that  the  prlncl- 
nal  factor  behind  this  pattern  of  pro- 
curement Is  the  Defense  Departments 
unchanged  emphasis  on  awarding  close 
to  90  percent  of  its  procurement  con- 
tracts on  the  basis  of  negotiation  rather 
than  formally  advertised  procedures.    I 
believe   in   the   widest   possible   use   or 
formally  advertised  open  bidding.    When 
negotiated  contracts  are  required.  I  be- 
Ueve  there  should  be  a  more  conscien- 
tious search  for  qualified  firms  to  sub- 
mit bids.     I  beUeve  the  result  of  such 
practices  will  be  a  more  equiUble  ^- 
trlbution  of  defense  contracts  and  wiu 
further  the  national  Interest  in  procur- 
ing the  best  quaUty  defense  equipment  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost 

The  practice  of  negotiation  has  been 
followed,  notwithstanding  the  expression 
of  Congress  in  PubUc  Law  87-653.  en- 
acted at  the  end  of  last  year  on  this 
subject,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  himself 
has  said  that  he  beUeves  a  25-percent 
saving  can  be  made  on  each  dollar 
shifted  from  noncompetitive  to  competi- 
tive procurement.  The  awarding  of  a 
substantial  share  of  such  contracts  on  a 
competitive  basis  would  strengthen  the 
national  economy  by  sustaining  the  pri- 
Tate  sector  In  areas  of  the  countir  now 
hamper^  by  unemployed  men  and  idle 

capacity.  .       . 

During  the  87th  Congress  I  intiroduced 
a  bill   specifically   designed  to  provide 
congressional    direction    for    Increased 
competitiveness  in  defense  procurement. 
In  September  of  1962.  a  very  similar  pro- 
posal was  passed  by  Congress.  Public  Law 
87-653.  and  became  effective  In  Decem- 
ber 1962     The  facts  show,  however,  that 
during  fiscal  year  1963  negotiated  con- 
tracts continued  to  account  for  87  per- 
cent of  total  military  procurement  ac- 
tions     During    January-June     1963 — 6 
months  following  the  enactment  of  Pub- 
lic Law  87-653— formally  advertised  pro- 
curement accounted  for  12.9  percent  of 
such  awards,  exactly  at  the  same  level 
as  during  the  Identical  period  in  1963. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  the  fact* 
fully  I  am  asking  the  Secretary  of  Def 
fense  to  explain  in  deUU  why  there  ha$ 
been  no  increase  in  competitive  bidding, 
notwithstanding  the  law  enacted  by  Con* 


gress  expressly  to  that  effect,  at  the  end 
Of  last  year,  and  to  inform  me  of  what 
steps  are  being  taken  to  carry  out  the 
^congressional  direction.  When  I  have 
the  Secretary's  answer,  I  shall  make  it 
available  to  the  Senate. 

This  is  a  matter  that  viUlly  interests 
<ny  State,  which  is  fully  prepared  to  han- 
dle a  much  greater  share  of  defense  work 
than  it  is  getting,  especially  as  the  State 
Of  New  York  is  responsible  for  20  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  tax  revenues  and  has 
the  greatest  industrial  and  research 
complex  In  the  Nation. 

I  firmly  believe,  that  should  competi- 
tive procurement  become  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  in  defense  procure- 
ment New  York  State  and  other  States 
In  a  similar  situation  would  obtain  a 
much  more  substantial  share  of  total  de- 
fense procurement  than  it  has  been  able 
to  obtain  under  a  system  of  predomi- 
nantiy  negotiated  procurements. 

New  York  State's  scientific  and  tech- 
nological capacity  needs  no  explanation. 
Industrial  research  in  my  SUte  is  big 
business.    Approximately  1,100  research 
laboratories  are  located  in  New  York— by 
far  the  greatest  concentration  of  labora- 
tory   facilities    In    the    country.    This 
number  is  greater  than  the  combined 
totals  of  Massachusetts  and  California 
combined.    These  research  laboratories 
employ  more   than   70.000   persons— of 
whom  50,000  are  scientists  and  technical 
personnel.    Thus,  it  is  self-evident  that 
should  New  York  be  given  a  fair  chance 
to   compete   we   could   make   an   even 
greater  contribution  to  the  Nation's  de- 
fense effort  than  we  do  at  present. 
I      I  believe  Senators  from  other  indus- 
trial States  are  entitied  to  a  similar  ex- 
planation for  the  faUure  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  comply  with  this  law 
which  Congress  passed  at  the  end  of  last 
year  to  help  remedy  the  defense  procure- 
ment situation.    Apparently  it  not  only 
is  not  helping  but  has  worsened  the  sit- 
uation.   We  ought  to  know  why.    Ac- 
cordingly, I  have  demanded  an  explana- 
tion from  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 


1884.  All  South  Carolinians  are  proud 
of  Mr.  Huskey's  fine  reputation  and  he 
will  be  missed  by  all  who  knew  and  re- 
spected him. 


TILLMAN  B.  HUSKEY.  SR. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
US  Senate  lost  one  of  its  loyal  and 
valued  employees  in  the  death  of  Tillman 
B  Huskey.  Sr..  Chief  Cabinetmaker  of 
the  Senate.  Mr.  Huskey's  29  years  of 
service  In  the  cabinet  shop  of  the  U^. 
Senate  earned  him  many  friends  and  the 
respect  of  everyone  for  the  outstanding 
abUity  he  displayed  In, his  trade. 

Few  indeed  are  the  offices  and  rooms 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  which  have  not  been 
improved  by  the  artistry  of  Mr.  Huskey. 
His  work  will  be  a  lasting  testimonial  to 
his  ability  and  integrity. 

Mr  President,  more  Important  than 
the  material  things  that  Mr.  Huskey  per- 
formed in  the  Senate  are  the  deeds  and 
acts  of  this  good  Christian  man.  The 
people  he  has  touched  and  helped  during 
his  lifetime  and  the  works  of  goodness 
and  charity  he  accomplished,  both  as  a 
member  of  the  Christian  Church  and 
the  Masons,  are  far  too  numerous  to  re- 
peat in  detail. 

Mr.  Huskey  was  a  native  of  Oaffney. 
S.C,  having  been  bom  on  August  26, 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  CLUB 
Mr   WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 
President,  it  has  often  been  said  that 
the  best  years  of  one's  life  are  the  golden 
years  of  65  and  over.    Many  people  have 
found,  however,  that  this  is  quite  to  the 
contrary.     Upon   retirement,   inactivity 
or  physical  handicaps  often  set  in  to 
make  retirement  less  rewarding  than  it 
should  be.    To  help  aUeviate  this  the 
Passaic  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Associa- 
tion  has  dedlcaj^   itself   to  providing 
activities  for  the  elderly.    The  YMHA 
is  one  of  many  organizations  through- 
out New  Jersey  and  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try that  cannot  tolerate  the  waste  of 
energy  and  talent  of  the  elderly. 

The  great  value  of  the  contemporary 
club  and  the  other  similar  clubs  through- 
out the  State  makes  the  club  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  as  a  fine 
example  of  what  the  elderly  can  do. 

Mr  President.  I.  therefore,  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  an  article  on  the 
Contemporary  Club  from  the  Passaic 
Herald -News  of  July  27  printed  in  the 

Record.  ^^        ^,  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
OoLDiN  Yiuuw  Happt  Onks  if  Not  Lift  To 

Wank— In  Club  Season  YMHA  Htms  Wrrn 

Mebbt  Chatttr  as  Bust  Hands  Search  to» 

New  ADVKNTxnucs 

(By  BettyMetzler) 

Although  some  lean  on  crutchee  to  paint 
and  others  knit  with  arthritic  Angers,  mem- 
bers of  the  Contemporary  Club  are  eager 
project  workers.  DurUig  "the  season"  many 
arrive  at  least  a  half-hour  early  for  the 
Tuesday  morning  meetings  at  the  Passalc- 
Cllfton   YM-TWHA. 

The  club  Is  cosponsored  by  the  Y  ana 
the  Passaic  Section.  National  CouncU  of 
Jewish  Women,  for  the  handicapped  and  for 
those  65  or  older. 

It  provides  a  means  of  expression  for  minds 
that  are  stlU  active  despite  Infirmities. 
Members  discover  a  sense  of  fellowship, 
which  often  Is  denied  those  retired  from 
daUy    work    rouUne    or    confined    to    their 

A  leader  among  the  club  artists  U  Mrs. 
Frederick  8.  Ranzenhofer,  a  Passaic  lawyer, 
whose  right  side  has  been  paralyzed  by  a 
stroke.  Formerly  right  handed,  she  now 
painted  with  her  left  hand. 

The  artist  requires  help  in  climbing  the 
steps  at  the  "Y"  but  she  speaks  with  au- 
thority in  demonstrating  her  speciality,  finger 
painting.  Members  crowd  around  as  she 
paints  a  bird,  flower  or  a  scene  with  deii 
strokes  of  her  fingers. 

Mrs  Ranzenhofer  learned  finger  palnUng 
and  oU  painting  while  she  was  a  patlent  at 
Mountainside  Hospital,  Montclalr.  Art  in- 
struction proved  so  beneficial  that  she  con- 
tinues to  return  to  the  hospital  once  a  J"' 
for  painting  classes.  Some  of  h"  '^o''*^  fT 
been  displayed  in  hospital  exhibits.  She 
lives  with  a  nurse  at  her  home,  82  Paullson 
Avenue.  Passaic. 

She  has  a  son.  Harold,  of  New  York  City. 
and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Francis  ""^^ 
Clifton,  and  Mrs.  Edward  Buechler.  of  Ceoar 

to"the  ceramics  workshop  the  Instructoc. 
Sam  Goldberg,  puts  a  bounce  In  "«  sMP" 
of  those  who  walk  In  with  canes.  ^}^-^r\ 
berg,  a  contemporary  of  his  pupils,  startea 
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working  on  ceramics  at  his  home  soon  after 
he  retired  6  years  ago  as  a  foreman  with  a 
construction  firm  for  store  fronts  and 
fixtures. 

In  February  Mr.  Goldberg  moved  his  kUn 
into  the  "Y"  as  he  couldn't  connect  It  in 
his  home.  Since  then  he's  been  experi- 
menting with  operating  the  kiln  and  with 
colors  used  In  ceramics.  He  has  carved  his 
own  molds  from  wood,  progressing  from  flat 
to  round  ones  for  vases,  and  has  developed 
ceramic  designs  which  club  members  use. 

With  Mr.  Goldberg's  leadership  ceramics 
has  become  a  popular  hobby  among  those 
who  like  to  turn  out  gifts  for  the  children 
and  grandchildren. 

In  one  comer  of  the  shop  Simon  Weln- 
traub,  former  women's  apparel  designer  and 
store  operator  In  Paterson  45  years.  Is  trying 
blB  hand  at  sculpting.  His  current  project 
Is  a  man's  head  which  he  is  making  from 
bis  own  sketch. 

At  club  meetings  various  activities  proceed 
simultaneously.  At  one  table  some  members 
are  writing  cards  to  Senators  and  Congress- 
men on  social  action  for  the  aged.  In 
another  room  Mrs.  Philip  Shiirkin,  a  former 
teacher,  is  conducting  a  class  in  EngUsh  Im- 
provement. 

Others  may  be  Improving  their  steps  In  a 
ballroom  dancing  class  and  the  choral  group 
may  be  practicing  for  a  program.  A  current 
events  dlsciisslon  add  some  good-natured 
arguments.  Mrs.  Morris  Wllard  may  be  seen 
reading  some  poetry  she  has  written. 

Whatever  the  current  interest,  members 
chat  merrily  over  a  pair  of  knlttM  mittens 
or  a  song  they've  learned  to  sing,  not  sighing 
over  their  loneliness  or  the  pain  in  their 
legs. 

All  activity  stops  at  noontime  when  lunch 
Is  served.  The  club  continues  in  the  after- 
noon with  a  mass  meeting.  Each  week  a 
speaker  discusses  health,  social  security, 
housing,  and  other  topics  of  Interest  to  the 
elderly. 

As  the  result  of  one  speech  a  member  re- 
examined her  social  security  benefits  and  now 
is  receiving  $S  more  per  week.  Whether 
there's  any  money  in  It  for  them  or  not.  all 
keenly  follow  the  discussions. 

The  club  was  organized  the  beginning  of 
this  year  as  a  pilot  program  and  reports  from 
members  Indicate  It  Is  becoming  a  permanent 
Institution. 

Abraham  Senderoff,  who  was  instrumental 
in  forming  the  club,  says  members  hope  to 
start  a  dramatics  class  in  the  fall,  publish  a 
newspaper  and  organize  an  advanced  class  in 
English.  They  also  are  mating  knitted  ar- 
ticles, dolls,  and  children's  clothes  for  a  fall 
bazaar. 

Mr.  Senderoff  Is  starting  a  library  for  mem- 
bers and  arranges  tours  to  museums  in  New 
York  City.  Classes  also  will  be  continued  to 
acquaint  members  with  their  Jewish  heritage. 
Mr.  Senderoff  Is  treasurer  of  Hlller  Academy 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of  governors, 
Israel  Bond  Drive. 

He  and  Mrs.  Rose  Bell,  Mrs.  Pauline  Cohen, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Sanders  have  been 
attending  coxn-ses  of  the  Volunteer  Friendly 
Visitors.  Members  are  encouraged  to  con- 
tribute to  community  improvement  and  club 
delegates  are  appointed  to  serve  with  com- 
munity drives  and  organizations. 

The  club  Is  open  to  "Y"  members  and  as 
a  result  27  new  members  have  Joined  In  order 
to  participate  In  the  Contemporary  Club.  At- 
tendance averages  60  men  and  women. 

In  addition  20  volunteers,  led  by  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam N.  Ourtman  of  the  Passaic  section  of 
the  coxmcil  and  Mrs.  Deborah  Cohen,  "Y" 
program  director,  assist  with  club  activities 
and  emphasize  that  feeling  of  fellowship. 


MAN'S   STAKE   IN  THE   WORLD  OP 
NATURE 
Mr.    METCALP.     Mr.    President,    an 
article  appeared  in  the  September  15, 


1963,  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  mag- 
azine which,  in  view  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's upcoming  conservation  and  re- 
sources trip  to  Montana  and  nine  other 
Western  States,  is  quite  timely.  The 
article  is  written  by  that  great  conserva- 
tionist who  is  carrying  on  the  fight  of 
Gifford  Pinchot  and  Theodore  Roosevelt 
to  preserve  our  wilderness,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall. 

In  the  article  entitled  "To  Save  Wild- 
life and  Aid  Us  Too,"  he  describes  man's 
stake  in  the  world  of  nature.  He  points 
out  why  we  need  conservation  and 
preservation  of  our  wilderness  and  re- 
minds us  of  three  factors  which  have 
contributed  most  to  the  extinction  of 
animals  and  birds:  man.  the  selfish  de- 
stroyer; progress  uprooting  natural  habi- 
tat; and  pollution  of  our  air  and  waters. 

After  citing  several  examples  of  suc- 
cessful preservation  he  concludes  with  a 
call  for  the  passage  of  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  bill.  I  second 
the  motion,  and  would  hope  that  his 
message  does  not  go  unheeded  by  this 
Congress. 

Time  is  running  out.  If  we  are  to  pre- 
serve our  wilderness  for  the  generations 
to  come  we  must  act  now  with  foresight 
and  without  hesitation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  luianimous  con- 
sent that  this  article,  entitied  "To  Save 
WUdlife  and  Aid  Us  Too,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows:  "i  ' 

To  Save  Wnj)LDT  and  Aid  Us,  Too — Sechxtabt 

Udall  Desckibes  Man's  Stake  in  the  Wobld 

OF  Natuee 

(By  Steward  L.  UdaU) 

"The  squirrel  has  leaped  to  another  tree, 
the  hawk  has  circled  farther  off,  and  has  now 
settled  upon  a  new  eyrie,  but  the  woodman 
Is  prefxaring  to  lay  his  ax  to  the  root  of  that, 
also." — Thoreau's  Journal  (1861). 

Twice  each  year,  at  migration  time,  lovers 
of  wildlife  await  the  census  count  of  North 
America's  small  band  of  whooping  cranes, 
which  fly  between  their  summer  nesting 
grounds  In  northwest  Canada  and  their 
winter  refuge  on  the  gulf  coast  of  Texas. 

The  whoopers  have  been  poised  on  the  edge 
of  extinction  iar  more  than  30  years  now. 
In  1938,  at  the  low  point,  there  were  only 
14.  For  a  time  the  flock  slowly  increased, 
but  after  a  survey  last  summer  the  Canadian 
wUdlife  experts  reported  with  alarm  that 
the  nesting  season  was  a  failure  and  our 
whooping  crane  population  had  dropped  in 
1  year  from  38  to  28. 

The  flght  for  existence  of  these  rare  birds 
symbolizes  the  plight  of  vanishing  t3rpes  of 
birds  and  animals  everywhere.  The  degree 
of  concern  evoked  in  our  minds  by  the  threat 
to  a  species  Is  one  of  the  quiet  tests  of  mod- 
ern clvUlzatlon.  In  the  end,  whether  we 
provide  conditions  which  will  allow  wUdlife 
to  coexist  with  us  on  this  planet  will  be  as 
significant  a  commentary  on  our  progress 
as  any  of  the  feats  of  rockets  and  computers. 
Later  this  month  President  Kennedy  wUl 
visit  national  parks  and  seashore  and  vrllder- 
ness  areas  In  10  States  across  the  country, 
drawing  attention  to  the  efforts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  conserve  and  protect  the  Nation's 
natural  heritage. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  experts  that  more 
than  300  species  of  birds  and  mammals  have 
already  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  and  that  nearly  260  species  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  are  now  on  the  danger 
list.  The  California  condor,  the  polar  bear, 
the    woodland    caxlbou,    the    manatee,    the 


everglade  kite,  the  Key  deer,  the  sandhill 
crane  are  only  a  few  of  the  imperiled  species 
in  our  hemisphere. 

Manmade  threats  to  a  species  come  from 
three  sources.  In  too  many  parts  of  the 
world  the  destroyers  are  selfish  or  wanton 
individuals  who  ignore  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  conservation.  A  news  story  last  year 
indicated  that  hunters  were  using  automo- 
bUes  to  comer  and  kill  the  few  remaining 
Arabian  oryx;  in  East  Africa  liative  poachers 
are  making  deep  inroads  into  the  finest  big- 
game  herds  in  the  world. 

"Progress"  is  the  second  and  more  subtle 
threat.  Encroaching  civilization  dally  de- 
stroys habitats  that  are  essenUal  for  the 
survival  of  some  species.  WUdlife  can  thrive 
only  when  conditions  favor  reproduction; 
some  creatures  face  eventual  extinction  the 
moment  natural  conditions  are  serlovisly  un- 
balanced by  man.  Some  ftnimaia  and  birds 
need  rpace;  others  require  solitude  or  special 
nesting  conditions.  But  si>ace  and  solitude 
are  commodities  increasingly  in  short  supply 
in  the  20th  centxiry.  Populations  are 
exploding,  and  in  our  haste  to  exploit  re- 
soxirces  we  have  often  ignored  side  effects 
that  are  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  wild- 
Ufe. 

A  final,  and  new,  risk  relates  to  those  con- 
quests and  miscalculations  of  man  which 
threaten  the  life  process  itself.  PoUutlon  of 
air  and  water  is  slowly  reducing  life  expect- 
ancies of  many  forms  of  wildlife.  This  in- 
sldloiis  process  occvtrs  quietly.  Tixe  perma- 
nent loss  of  a  stream  or  estuary  by  pollution 
is  too  often  unnoticed  untU  the  damage  is 
irreversible.  In  her  provocative  book.  "Si- 
lent Spring,"  Rachel  Carson  called  our  time 
an  age  of  poisons  and  urged  a  thorough 
evaluation  of  the  use  of  conunercial  chemi- 
cals and  pesticides.  The  entry  of  numerotus 
poisons  Into  the  chain  of  life  may  be  a  fate- 
ful event  for  wUdlife  species — and  perhaps 
for  some  members  of  the  human  species  as 
well.  Even  the  controlled  killing  of  plants, 
insects,  and  animals  often  has  an  unintended 
impact  on  nature's  deUcate  balances. 

The  people  of  this  cotmtry  have  passed 
through  three  stages  in  their  treatment  of 
wUdlife.  The  first  was  the  period  of  waste 
and  slaughter  that  came  to  a  culmination 
In  the  last  half  of  the  19th  century.  The 
fate  of  the  passenger  pigeon  and  the  buffalo 
symbolizes  that  age.  Delectable  and  easy 
to  kUl,  passenger  pigeons  were  butchered  by 
the  mlUions.  By  1916,  a  bird  which  once 
constituted  nearly  a  third  of  the  entire  bird 
population  of  the  United  States  had  been 
relentlessly  pursued  to  extinction.  The  vast 
buffalo  herds  that  once  roamed  the  Great 
Plains  were  the  wUdlife  wonder  of  our  conti- 
nent; their  near  destruction  also  marks  this 
savage  and  shortsighted  hour  in  our  history. 
The  crusade  for  wildlife  protection  in  the 
1880's  began  a  protest  against  the  slaughter 
8ind  was  spearheaded  by  such  organisations 
as  the  Audubon  Society  and  the  Boone  and 
Crockett  Club,  which  was  founded  by  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  and  a  group  of  his  friends. 

In  the  last  four  decades  we  have  developed 
game  management  into  a  science.  Hunters 
crop  only  the  annual  increase,  and  public 
opinion  and  pubUc  bxidgets  support  numer- 
oiis  wUdlife  protection  programs.  The  main 
threat  today  arises  from  the  side  effects  of 
advancing  civilization.  The  draining  of  each 
swamp,  the  building  of  each  new  road,  the 
indlscrlmlniate  broctdcast  of  pesticides,  the 
widening  circle  of  pollution,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  open  space  on  the  edges  of  our  cities 
are  now  the  clear  and  present  danger  to 
wUdUfe. 

The  Federal  Government  has  many  pres- 
ervation programs  under  way,  ranging  from 
pesticide  research  to  the  purchase  of  wet- 
lands to  save  habitat  for  the  ducks  and  geese 
that  travel  the  continental  flyways.  One  ex- 
citing restoration  project  concerns  the  Aleu- 
tian Canada  goose,  a  bird  which  was  thought 
to  be  extinct.  This  small  goose  formerly 
nested  throughout  the  Aleutians,  but  hunters 
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mad*  »  fat»l  change  In  the  bird's  enTlron- 
ment  by  introducing  predatory  town 
ttiroughout  the  Island.  In  **»  "f,"*  *?,^" 
crecLM  the  »upp»y  of  fox  pelU.  Only  M  Aleu- 
tian geeae  were  covin  ted  la«t  ,year. 

Last  summer  a  few  goellngs  were  captxired 
on  Buldlr  laland  and  taken  to  the  Monte 
Vista  Wildlife  Refuge  In  Colorado.  While 
thU  temporaHly  transplanted  flock  Increasea 
Its  numbers,  foxea  will  be  removed  from  some 
of  the  Islands  so  as  to  restore  the  habitat  to 
lu  previous  State.  Later  a  covey  of  the  cap- 
tive geese  will  be  taken  back  from  Colorado 
to  their  ancestral  Islands  and  released,  and 
the  cycle  of  restoration  will  be  completed. 
Through  this  process  It  Is  hoped  that  another 
species  of  wildlife  will  be  rescued  from  ex- 
tinction. 

A  similar  project  last  year  Involved  the 
nene  (naynay)  gooM».  Hawaii's  State  bird. 
Thla  white-necked  gooee  has  largely  for- 
saken swimming  and  flying  for  a  life  on  the 
most  Improbable  habitat  Imaginable— the 
barren  Uva  beds  of  Hawaiian  volcanoes.  The 
nene's  troubles  began  when  it  became  prey 
to  the  dogs,  cats,  pigs,  goats,  rats  and  mon- 
gooses that  had  been  brought  to  Hawaii  by 
American  setUers.  By  1956.  there  were  only 
22  wild  nene  aUve.  By  good  fortune,  how- 
ever, some  of  these  geeae  had  been  trans- 
planted to  the  British  Isles;  a  grant  from  the 
World  Wildlife  Fund,  a  worldwide  voluntary 
organization  devoted  to  saving  threatened 
species,  made  It  possible  to  ship  30  of  these 
fine  birds  by  air  from  England  back  to  Maul 
last  July. 

Another  example  of  bird  restoration  is 
that  of  the  masked  bobwhlte  qvuOl.  a  bird 
which  disappeared  from  Its  Arizona  habitat 
a  half  century  ago.  Recently,  some  speci- 
mens were  found  In  northern  Mexico.  A 
MO-acre  tract  was  set  aside  In  Arizona  near 
Tucson  by  the  Interior  Department's  bird 
experts  and  three  pairs  of  the  Mexican  bob- 
white  quail  were  "planted"  In  the  area  where 
onoe  their  species  flourished.  If  this  rare 
quaU  reestablishes  Itself.  It  wUl  be  another 
last-minuts  victory  for  wildlife  conserva- 
tionists. 

There  U  hope  that  C<mgrees  wUl  esUbllsh 
tiie  I""**  and  water  conservation  fund  bill 
reoomended  thla  year  by  President  Kennedy. 
This  historic  oonservatlon  legislation  will 
provide  funds  desperately  needed  for  Federal 
and  State  goTemments  to  save  choice  lands 
for  recreation  and  wildlife  protection.  It 
will  tak^  an  aU-out  effort  at  both  the  State 
and  Federal  level,  and  by  volimtary  organi- 
zations also,  to  secure  such  lands  for  pos- 
terity. 

However,  there  are  signs  of  a  new  awsJcen- 
ing  on  tlie  conservation  front.  In  the  last  8 
years  a  few  States  have  established  farslghted 
buy-now-pay-later  conservation  programs. 
New  Jersey's  "green  acres-  plan.  New  York's 
•100  """"^^w  acquisition  program,  and  Wis- 
consin's effort  to  save  Its  out  of  doors  show 
what  can  be  done  at  the  State  level  If  there 
Is  the  rtgbt  kind  of  leadership. 

Bven  more  encouraging  are  the  efforts  of 
local  organizations  to  save  marshes,  seashores 
or  forest  refuges.  Five  years  ago  a  group 
organized  as  the  Philadelphia  Conservation- 
ists purchased  a  200- acre  marsh  and  pre- 
sented it  to  their  city  as  a  permanent  wildlife 
sanctuary.  In  recent  months  an  emergency 
committee  of  New  Jersey  citizens  fought  off 
the  proposed  Intrtislon  of  a  Jet  airport  by  rais- 
ing several  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  save 
New  Jersey's  Great  Swamp.  This  land,  a 
natural  musetim  piece,  was  later  donated  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  stands 
as  one  o*  the  rare  instances  on  the  eastern 
seaboard  where  wildlife  won  out  over  asphalt 
and  concrete.  Likewise,  conservation  com- 
missions established  in  many  Massachusetts 
communities  are  providing  excellent  ex- 
amples of  local  initiative  that  U  getting  re- 
sults. 
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Private  philanthropy  can  also  play  a 
pivotal  role.  In  May  leaders  of  Bostons  busi- 
ness community.  Joining  together  to  en- 
courage glfU  of  land  and  bequesU  of  money 
for  conservation  projects,  established  a  fund 
f*  the  preservation  of  wUdlife  and  natural 
at>eas.  Henry  Thoreau  once  advised  his  New 
England  neighbors  that  "a  town  is  saved  not 
more  by  the  righteous  men  In  it  than  by 
tl>e  woods  and  swamps  that  surround  it."  It 
lai  heartening  that  people  of  his  neighborhood 
a|e,  a  century  later,  taking  hU  advice  at  face 
v|Jue. 

It  is  Inevitable,  of  course,  that  the  worldly 
and  cynical  will  propound  their  usual  so- 
wthat  questions.  "What  does  wildlife  con- 
tllbute  to  our  abimdance.  or  add  to  the  sum 
o^  human  happiness?"  they  will  ask  in  weary 

tenes.  ^  ,     ».     I, 

Such  queries  reveal  minds  that  lack  aU 
reverence  for  the  marvels  of  the  natural 
\4orld.  These  same  individuals,  who  prate 
ot  the  wonders  of  modern  life  and  the  new 
"conquests"  of  science,  have.  In  Incipient 
ft)rm,  the  atUtudee  that  lead  to  what  the 
{indent  Greeks  called  hubris— the  deadly  ar- 
rogance of  men  who  had  lost  their  roots. 

The  truth  Is  that  there  Is  a  force  at  work 
ih  the  world  larger  than  ourselves,  and  the 
natural  world  is  its  outer  garment.  The 
oreatures  of  nature  have  a  claim  to  life  as 
itMA  as  OMX  own.  We  need  to  accord  them 
t^pect  as  much  for  our  own  mental  and 
spiritual  preservation  as  for  theirs. 


i 


'UBLIC  WORKS  PROGRAM  MEAN- 
INGFUL IN  BUTTE 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
knA  redevelopment  and  accelerated  pub- 
ic works  program  have  done,  are  doing, 
juid  I  hope  will  continue  to  do  much  for 
Montanans. 

A  recent  article  In  the  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 8,  1963.  issue  of  the  Montana 
Standard,  published  In  Butte,  carried  an 
article  by  Frank  Quinn  entitled.  "Tim- 
ber 1  Tree  County  Project."  The  article 
pointe  out  that  nearly  a  half-million 
dollars  are  being  spent  on  long-needed 
forest  improvement  projects  in  the  Butte 
area,  projects  that  will  provide  work  for 
some  75  unemployed  Montanans. 

In  a  similar  vein.  I  have  Just  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Ralph  O.  Godtland. 
manager  of  the  Western  Iron  Works  Inc., 
of  Butte.  Mr.  CKxitland  sUtes  that  as 
a  direct  result  of  a  contract  awarded  his 
company  by  the  Interior  Department,  he 
was  able  to  employ  from  12  to  15  persons, 
and  4  local  bojrs  were  thereby  enabled 
to  attend  college.  Three  railroads  par- 
ticipated in  the  hauling  of  more  than 
600,000  pounds  of  steeL  Four  truck 
freight  lines  participated  in  hauling  fin- 
ished products. 

Mr.  Godtland  states  that  he  received 
excellent  cooperation  from  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management.  Montana  State 
Employment  Office,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers.  Iron 
Ship  Builders.  Blacksmiths.  Forgers  and 
Helpers  Local  No.  130. 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  contract — 

Wrote  Mr.  Godtland — 
this  shop  wotild  have  had  a  duU  and  slow 

8\lXXlZX16r. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  body  of  the  Rbcord 
the  article  from  the  Montana  Standard 
and  the  letter  from  Mr.  Godtland  to 
which  reference  has  been  made. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Butte  (Mont.)  Standard,  Sept.  8, 
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TncBOtl — Threi-Countt  Peojxct 

(By  Frank  Qulnn) 

Nearly  a  half-million  dollars  will  be  spent 
on  forest  projects  In  Deer  Lodge.  Sliver  Bow, 
and  Granite  Counties  between  now  and 
Christmas. 

Rolf  B.  Jorgensen,  supervisor  of  Deer  Lodge 
National  Forest,  said  that  $430,000  of  $1,- 
285.000  In  accelerated  public  works  funds 
allocated  Montana  forest  areas,  will  be  spent 
in  the  three  counties. 

The  projecte.  Jorgensen  said,  will  give  em- 
ployment to  75  or  more  men,  taken  from  the 
unemployment  rolls  of  the  Montana  Em- 
ployment Service.  The  Forest  Service  and 
whatever  contractors  are  required  In  the 
work  are  using  the  "unemployment  roster" 
to  secvu-e  employees. 

ALLOCATIONS    BT    COUirnXS 

The  allocations  by  county  for  the  work 
follows: 

Deer  Lodge  County,  »200.000  for  projects 
In  both  the  Beaverhead  and  Deer  Lodge  Na- 
tional Forests. 

Granite  County.  $100,000  for  work  In  the 
Deer  Lodge  and  Lolo  Forests. 

In  Deer  Lodge  County  $100,000  wlU  be 
spent  in  the  Beaverhead  Forest  and  another 
$100,000  In  the  Deer  Lodge  Forest.  Work 
in  Silver  Bow  County  wUl  include  expendi- 
ture of  $3,000  In  Beaverhead  Forest  and 
$127,000  In  the  Deer  Lodge  Forest.  In 
Granite  County  the  allocations  provide  for 
$50,000  In  the  Deer  Lodge  and  $50,000  In  the 
Lolo  Forests. 

The  $1,285,000  for  development  of  forestry 
resources  and  construction  of  facilities  In 
Montana  was  allocated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  under  the  accelerated  pubUc 
works  program. 

The  work  now  under  way  follows  proJecU 
of  last  spring  vmder  a  similar  approprlaUon 
in  which  75  men  were  employed. 

The  programs  are  administered  by  the 
Forest  Service  In  cooperation  with  the  Ares 
Redevelopment  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment  of    Commerce. 

SXLTm   BOW   COtJNTT   FBOJBOW 

Projects  In  Sliver  Bow  County  as  an- 
nounced by  Jorgensen  follow: 

Construction  of  4.41  miles  of  Fleecer  Moun- 
tain Road  (500  man-days) ,  by  contract. 

Installation  of  campground  roads,  bridges 
fills,  and  culverts  In  the  Fleecer  area  (128 
man-days),  and  installing  six  metel  catUe- 
guards  on  existing  roads  In  the  area  (90  man- 
days)  . 

Work  on  campgrounds,  tables,  fireplaces, 
fences,  well  drilling,  signing  and  Installation 
of  lavatory  facilities,  barrier  and  catUeguards 
at  the  Beaver  Dam  campground  on  Divide 
Creek,  the  Plegan  Creek  campground  on  Fish 
Creek,  the  Canyon  campground  south  of 
Butte' and  the  T.imn  Kiln  campground  south 
of  Butte  (575  man-days).  In  those  areas 
also  there  will  be  Are  portal  prevention  signs 
posted. 

The  work  in  Silver  Bow  Coxinty  will  in- 
clude building  of  range  fences  for  rotation 
grazing  and  range  ImprovemenU  (23  miles). 
12  5  miles  of  which  will  be  under  contract 
Development  of  springs  for  livestock.  Instal- 
lation of  cattleguards  in  range  fences  and 
drafting  of  range  analysis  maps  will  provide 
for  1.680  man -days  of  work.  The  Fleecer 
work  center  will  be  reconstructed,  and  100 
acres  are  Involved  In  timber  stand  improve- 
ment and  disease  control  projects.  This  in- 
cludes thinning  yoimg  timber  stands  and 
removing  mistletoe  infected  trees  in  the  Ume 
Kim    Gulch,    American    Gulch    and   Fleecer 
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Mountain  areas.  Construction  of  a  relief 
map  model  for  fire  control  is  another  project 
for  Sliver  Bow  County. 

The  total  man-days  Involved  in  this  county 
will  be  3.407. 

Work  In  Deer  Lodge  County  fco-est  areas 
win  call  for  2.614  man-days  Including  one 
contract  Job  Involving  campground  roads  at 
Lodgepole,  Spring  Hill,  and  Warm  Springs 
campgrounds  and  the  Warm  Springs  picnic 
grounds. 

Projects  In  Deer  Lodge  County  Include  re- 
placing of  two  bridges  on  the  Storm  Lake 
Creek  road,  installation  of  a  water  system  In 
the  Lodgepole  campground.  Completion  of 
a  boat-launching  ramp  and  parking  are  set 
at  Red  Bridge  on  the  north  end  of  George- 
town Lake,  and  graveling  of  the  parking  area 
and  shoreline  protection  installations  at 
Grassy  Point  on  Georgetown  are  Included. 

The  Deer  Lodge  County  program  also  In- 
cludes Installation  of  a  water  system  at  the 
Spring  HIU  campground,  drilling  of  a  well 
and  pump  Installation  at  Cable  Mountain 
campground.  Installation  of  a  storage  reser- 
voir, pipelines  and  hydraulic  ram  at  the 
Foster  Creek  campground,  construction  of  a 
contour  relief  model  for  fire  control  and  flre 
prevention  sign  portals. 

A  powerltne  wUl  be  constructed  to  the 
Cable  Mountain  Lookout  for  radio  communi- 
cation relay.  Range  pasture  fences,  range 
water  developments,  stock  management  cor- 
rals, timber  stand  Improvement  and  tree 
disease  control  are  other  planned  work  for 
the  Deer  Lodge  County  forest  areas. 

Construction  of  a  road  to  Bmerlne  Lookout, 
blacktopplng  of  the  Phillpsbxu^  Ranger  Sta- 
tion roads  and  parking  areas,  other  Improve- 
ments at  that  station  and  construction  of  a 
flre  lookout  tower  on  Emerlne  Peak  are  Jobs 
set  up  In  Granite  Coxmty.  There  will  be  200 
man-days  of  work  In  that  county  with  two 
contract  Jobs. 

Wkstxen  Ikon  Woaxs,  Ikc, 
Butte,  Mont..  September  9,  1963. 
Hon.  Lxx  MsTCALT, 
The  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Ms.  Mztcalf:  In  April  of  this  year, 
we  were  the  successful  bidders  on  a  cattle- 
guard  contract,  which  money  was  from  the 
Public  Work  Acceleration  Act  of  1962;  and 
which  contract  was  awarded  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  contract  No.  14-11-0008-1188 
and  consisted  of  fabricating  343  only  steel 
cattleguards  complete  with  steel  wings. 

I  wish  to  Inform  you  and  enlighten  you 
on  how  much  this  contract  has  meant  to 
this  area.  As  a  matter  of  statistics,  we  want 
to  Inform  you  that  the  total  amount  of  the 
contract  was  $101,000.  and  the  nimiber  of 
persons  employed  was  from  12  to  15  and  a 
direct  result  of  this  shop  being  successful 
bidders  for  these  cattleguards. 

We  received  excellent  cooperation  and 
help  from  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Boilermakers,  Iron  Ship  Builders,  Black- 
smiths. Forgers  &  Helpers.  Local  No.  130. 
and  the  Montana  State  Employment  Office 
located  In  Butte.  As  a  result  of  this  con- 
tract four  local  Butte  boys  will  be  able  to 
attend  college  this  year  and  this  was  In  part 
due  to  the  excellent  cooperation  of  the 
Boilermakers'  Union  In  allowing  these  stu- 
dents to  paint  and  weld  and  receive  the 
maximum  xinlon  wage. 

It  might  be  Interesting  to  note  that  three 
railroads,  the  Great  Northern,  the  Northern 
Pacific,  and  the  Union  Pacific  participated 
in  the  hauling  of  over  600,000  pounds  of 
steel.  Four  truck  freight  lines  participated 
to  the  extent  of  hauling  the  finished  prod- 
ucts to  various  locations  In  Montana.  Over 
1,000  gallons  of  red  lead  paint  were  used 
and  this  material  was  hauled  by  a  truck 
freight  line  from  the  east. 


We  wish  to  express  our  thanks,  also,  to 
the  Inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement for  their  close  cooperation  and 
guidance  to  assiire  that  the  Government  re- 
ceived exactly  what  they  paid  for. 

Most  of  all,  we  are  indebted  to  you  who 
Initiated  this  program  for  the  SUver  Bow 
County  area.  Had  It  not  been  for  this  con- 
tract, this  shop  would  have  had  a  dull  and 
slow  summer.  As  a  result  of  your  efforts  in 
obtaining  this  work  for  this  area,  many 
benefited  and  I  offer  my  sincere  thanks  for 
your  thoughts  and  dedication  to  our  com- 
munity. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Ralph  O.  Godtland,  Manager. 


COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS' 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  KEATINQ.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  was  honored  to  speak  before  the 
45th  national  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  in  Miami  Beach  and  to  meet 
with  the  legislative  committee.  One  of 
the  principal  issues  of  concern  to  the 
American  Legion,  and  rightly  so,  is  the 
pressing  need  for  a  Senate  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs.  Under  the  existing 
arrangement,  veterans'  affairs  are  di- 
vided between  two  committees,  each  of 
which  has  an  exceedingly  heavy  work- 
load already. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Can- 
non] and  I  prepared  some  years  ago  for 
the  Rules  and  Administration  Commit- 
tee a  study  of  the  situation,  and  con- 
cluded then  that  there  was  indeed  a  very 
real  need  for  a  Veterans  Committee  in 
the  Senate.  Since  that  time  a  number 
of  other  Senators  have  joined  us  in  co- 
sponsoring  resolutions  to  establish  such 
a  committee.  Just  recently  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  gave  his 
wholehearted  approval  to  the  project.  I 
am  hopeful  that  before  this  Congress  fi- 
nally adjourns  some  major  progress  will 
have  been  made. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  following  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  American  Legion  calling 
for  establishment  of  a  Senate  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Rksolutiow  No.  89  (Ohio)  as  Amxnded 
Resolutions  No.  89  (Ohio)  and  No.  423 
(Illinois)  both  on  the  subject  of  creating  a 
Senate  Conmilttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  were 
consolidated  under  the  number  89,  and,  as 
so  consolidated,  said  resolution  was  amended 
and  approved  as  follows : 

"Whereas  the  American  Legion,  as  well  as 
all  other  major  veterans  organizations, 
favors  the  establishment  of  a  standing  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  In  the  U.S.  Senate; 
and 

"Whereas  such  a  committee  would  better 
serve  the  needs  of  the  22  million  veterans  of 
all  wars,  their  widows,  orphans,  and  depend- 
ents, and  would,  through  Its  professional 
staff,  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  in  evaluating  veterans  legis- 
lation, and  In  answering  constituents'  in- 
quiries on  veterans  problems;  and 

"Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
its  own  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
to  devote  full  time  to  the  study  of  veterans 
legislation;  and 

"Whereas  It  is  believed  that  a  majority  of 
the   Members    of   the   Senate   recognlM   the 


need  for,  and  favor  the  creation  of  such  a 
committee:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolv>€d  by  the  American  Legion  in  na- 
tional convention  assembled  in  Miami  Beach, 
Fla.,  September  10  to  12.  1963.  That  we  ag- 
gressively go  on  record  as  favoring  the 
Immediate  amendment  of  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  to  provide  for  a  standing  Veterans" 
Affairs  Committee." 


LAWLESSNESS  IN  BIRMINGHAM 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
tragedy  in  Birmingham  has  stirred  the 
conscience  of  the  Nation.  However,  it 
is  not  enough  to  express  concern  and 
sympathy  for  the  victims.  We  must  re- 
solve to  do  all  within  our  power  not  only 
to  apprehend  and  punish  those  respon- 
sible for  this  crime,  but  also  to  purify 
the  poisonous  atmosphere  which  engen- 
ders such  acts  of  depravity. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  such  acts  fol- 
low on  the  heels  of  repeated  failures  to 
bring  to  justice  those  involved  in  past 
outrages  such  as  the  lynching  of  Mack 
Charles  Parker  In  1959  and  the  assas- 
sination of  William  Moore.  In  the  past 
8  years  there  have  been  21  bombings  in 
Birmingham  alone  without  a  single  suc- 
cessful prosecution. 

In  1960  Congress  passed  an  antibomb- 
ing  statute  which  gave  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment jurisdiction  In  racial  bombing 
cases.  It  was  my  hope  in  sponsoring 
this  legislation  that  it  would  act  as  a 
deterrent  to  such  acts  of  barbarism,  and 
it  is  significant  that  for  more  than  a  year 
after  its  enactment  not  a  single  bombing 
incident  occurred  in  Birmingham.  Un- 
fortuiuktely.  the  Impression  was  allowed 
to  develop  that  this  law  would  not  be 
vigorously  enforced.  This  has  under- 
mined its  deterrent  effect,  and  since 
January  1962.  eight  bombing  Incidents 
have  taken  place  in  Birmingham  alone. 
The  officials  in  power  in  that  State 
must  accept  a  part  of  the  onus  for  this 
tragic  incident,  because  when  people  in 
authority  flout  the  laws,  the  court  deci- 
sions, and  the  power  and  authority  of 
the  Federal  Government,  it  tends  to  leave 
in  the  minds  of  outlaws  and  hoodlums 
the  idea  that  this  is  a  way  of  life.  There- 
fore, the  criminals  who  actually  perpe- 
trated this  outrage — who  threw  the 
bomb  into  the  church — are  not  the  only 
ones  guilty  in  an  offense  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  cannot  ac- 
cept defeat  at  the  hand  of  such  lawless 
elements.  We  must  convince  these 
depraved  elements  and  others  who  would 
deign  to  follow  their  Inhuman  example 
that  they  cannot  escape  a  day  of  reckon- 
ing for  their  deeds. 


TWO  NOTABLE  ANNIVERSARIES  IN 
SLOVAK  HISTORY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  all  to  often 
we  in  the  Western  World  are  Inclined  to 
forget  that  the  iceberg  of  Communist 
imperialism  which  has  swept  out  of  the 
East  has  eroded  and  obliterated  much 
that  lay  in  its  path.  All  too  often  the 
Communist  rulers  of  subjugated  coun- 
tries have  sought  to  change  history  and 
rub  out  proud  reminders  of  the  heritage 
of  liberty  and  cultural  distinction  which 
might  help  to  nourish  ^>arks  of  freedom 
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in  the  capUve  lands.  It  la  all  *e  more 
important,  therefore,  that  we  In  the  WMt 
not  be  forgetful,  and  that  we  do  aJl  we 
can  to  keep  the  proud  heritage  of  these 

lands  alive.  ^_ 

As  a  former  Foreign  Service  OCBcer 
who  served  in  Czechoslovakia  I  am  par- 
ticularly mindful  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  Communist  regime  In  that  country 
has  gone  in  its  attempt  to  wipe  out  mem- 
ories of  the  past.  And  I  am  proud  for 
this  reason  to  call  the  attenUon  of  the 
Senate  to  two  notable  events  In  the 
Czechoslovak  calendar  which  shouldjw 
properly  commemorated  in  the  year  1963. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  RicoM.  a  memorandum  concerning 
these  events. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Recently,  the  Slovaks,  subjugated  together 
with  th«  CBecha  by  a  CominunUt  totaUtarlan 
resUna  in  Czechoslovakia,  have  been  pre- 
ventwl  from  properly  commemorating  two 
of  the  znoBt  remarkable  anniversaries  of  their 
history,  the  1.100th  anniversary  of  SS.  CyrU 
and  Methodius'  arrival  in  Great  Moravia  and 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Matlca  Slovenska  (the  Slovak  Acad- 

In  863  AX).,  Rastlslav,  the  prince  of  Great 
Moravia  which  was.  to  a  conaiderable  extent. 
the    hlatorical    predecessor    of    pre«ent-day 
Caechoelovakla,  aaked  the  Byzantine  Emperor 
Michael   m   to  send   him   teachers   of    the 
Christian  faith  for  his  most  Western  Slav 
people,  the  ancestors  of  the  Slovaks  and  the 
ciecha.     RastlslaVs  request  was  motivated 
not  only  by  spiritual  and  cultural,  but  also 
political     considerations.        The    ^Moravian 
^ces  had  to  fight  their  Western  (German) 
neighbors  who  tried  to  bring  to  Great  Mora- 
vtaa  poliUcal  subjugation  along  with  Chru- 
Uanity     The  Byzantine  ruler  sent  to  RastU- 
lav  two  learned  brothers-missionaries  from 
Salonlca.  Constantlne  who  later  assumed  the 
name  CyrU   and   Methodius.     Their  arrival 
probably  at  a  Slovak  town,  Nltra.  was  an 
ipoch-maklng  event.    They  became  the  first 
cSrUtlan    apoeUee    of    the    Western    Slavs. 
They   created  a  new  Slavonic,   the  famous 
CyrUUc  alphabet,  upon  which  the  modern 
orthography  of  the  great  majority  of  Slav 
peoplS  li  based.    Although  the  Slovaks  and 
the  Czechs  choee  the  Latin  rtte  ««^d jUphabet  i 
tostead   of   the   Orthodox  rtte  •°dCynillc 
alphabet,  the  apoatolate  aC  SS.   CyrU   and 
Methodlm  has  left  a  deep  mark  on  the  spir- 
itual. reUglous,  cultural,  and  naUonal   Ufe 
not  only  of  the  Slovaks  and  the  Czechs  but, 
also  many  other  SUv  nations.    It  »»elP^.  **? 
settle    the    Western    cultural    and    political 
orientation  of  the  Slovaks  and  the  Cz^ft^ 
which  has  been  the  moving  force  of  «iel£ 
national   and    poUtlcal   history    throughout| 
the  past  11  centuries.  ' 

At  the  beginning   of   the  ninth  century 
Great  Moravia  was  desUoyed  by  the  Magyars 
Slovakia  became  a  part  of  the  kingdom  ol 
Hungary  and  Bohemia  became  an  Independ^ 
ent  kingdom.    During  that  forcible  poUtlcaj 
separation,  the  Slovaks  were  subjected  to  af 
harsh  national  and  social  oppression  partlc-. 
ularly  In  the  19th  century  and  the  beginning 
of   the  aoth   century.     Exactly    1.000    yeari 
after  SS.  CyrU  and  Methodius  brought  tii$ 
ChrUtlan  faith  to  Great  Moravia,  the  Slovakf 
found    a    Slovak    academy,    called    Matlc$ 
slovenski.  In  Turclansky  Svftty  Martin.  Slot 
vakla   led  by  two  outstanding  spiritual  an^ 
national  leaders,  the  Roman  Catholic  Blshofj 
Stefan  Moyses  and  the  Lutheran  Evangelical 
Bishop   Dr.   Karol    KuzmAny.     Although    I* 
exUted  only  11  years,  being  dissolved  by  the 
HungarUn  Government  In  1875,  the  Matlc^ 
slovenskA  displayed  a  tremendous  Impact  oh 
the  Uterary,  cultural,  political,  and  national 
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life  o<  the  Slovak  people  In  their  mo»td»ffl- 
«ult  hletorlcal  era.  It  became  a  symbol  o€ 
aational  unity  and  perseverance,  a  source  ol 
♦nllghteninent  and  cultural  strength  and  a 
arm  basis  for  a  purpoeeful  future. 

After  the  eetabllahment  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak RepubUc.  the  MaUca  siovenskA  wae 
solemnly  revived  In  1919.  It  has  concen- 
trated Its  efforts  on  scientific.  Uterary.  pub- 
lishing, and  general  cultural  activities.  It 
was  considered  a  leading  cultural  and  scien- 
tific InstituUon.  However,  the  Communist 
regime  has  terminated  Its  activity  by  trans- 
rormlng  It  Into  a  national  library.  Never- 
theless, the  Slovak  people  have  not  aban- 
doned the  splendid  Idea,  distinguished  activi- 
ties and  the  noble  traditions  of  the  Matlca 
SiovenskA.  They  will  reestablish  them  after 
the  reetoraUon  of  their  freedom  from  the 
Communist  yoke. 


THE  EFFECT  OP  FOREIGN  IMPORTS 
ON  THE  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY 
Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
recent  Southern  Governors'  Conference 
at  White  Sulphur  Springs  W.  Va^.  the 
Committee  on  the  Effect  of  Foreign  Im- 
ports on  the  Domestic  Economy  sub- 
mitted an  important  report 

The  Honorable  Elbert  N.  Carvel.  Gov- 
ernor of  my  SUte.  Delaware,  served  as 
cSiirman  of  that  committee,  which  also 
included  Gov.  He^  Bellmon  of  O^a- 
homa.  Gov.  John  B.  Connally.  of  Texw. 
and  Gov.  Jlmmle  H.  Davis,  of  Louisiana. 
This  report,  together  with  four  ap- 
propriate resolutions,  was  considered 
carefully  by  the  conference  and  unani- 
mously adopted. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tiie  report  and  Uie  resoluUons 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  report 
and    resolutions    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  Uie  Record,  as  follows. 
Thz  ErrzcT  or  PoancN  Imposts  on  thx 

Domestic  Economt 
This  U  the  fifth  report  of  the  Committee 
To  Study  the  Ktfect  of  Foreign  Imports  on  the 
Sm^Uc  Economy.  This  commit!^  was 
created  by  the  Southern  Governors  Confer- 
SSTe  in  1958  and  continued  by  the  confer- 
ences  of  1959.  1960.  19«1,  and  1962. 

The  committee  was  established  because 
of  the  very  serious  problem  facing  certain 
industries  and  the  economies  of  the  South- 
em  States.  Previous  reports  of  the  commit- 
tee Have  dealt  with  the  damage  to  domestic 
manufacturers  and  producers  caused  byex- 
cesslve  foreign  Imports  in  specific  Industries 
especially  In  the  fields  of  textiles  and  ap- 
p,^,  menhaden  and  shrimp  fisheries,  and 
oil.  The  conference  in  1962  adopted  a  reso- 
lution as  follows: 

"EnrcT  or  imports  on  thx  domestic 

ECONOMT 

"Whereas  the  Committee  on  Effect  of  Im- 
ports  on  the  DomesUc  Economy,  created  In 
1958  has  reported  to  this  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Governors'  Conference  that  our 
naUonal  poUcles  and  procedures  governing 
foreign  Imports  are  undergoing  extensive 
change  but  the  adverse  eflecU  on  domestic 
manufactures  and  production,  in  numerous 
instances,  continue  to  Increase:  Now,  there- 
fore be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  28th  annual  meeting  o; 
the  Southern  Governors'  Conference  in  Hol- 
luvoood.  FU..  October  4.  That  the  committee 
be  continued  for  another  year  with  instruc- 
tion to  collect,  correlate,  and  disseminate 
to  Members  of  Congress  and  others  informa- 
tion on  the  impact  of  excessive  imports  on 
Individual  industries  and  the  economy  gen- 
erally of  the  Southern  States,  and  that  It  be 


empowwed  to  make  represenUUona  to  the 
Prealdent.  to  appropriate  oommltteee  of  the 
Congress,  and  to  Federal  agencies  to  obtain 
greater  protecUon  and  assistance  for  do- 
mesUc  manufacturers  and  producers  Im- 
periled by   foreign  compeUUon;    and  be  it 

further  _,  ,     ,  , 

'•Resolved  That  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  the  Federal  Government  act 
promptly  to  esUbllsh  Import  quotas  which 
wUl  provide  fair  treatment  and  adequate 
protection  to  both  domestic  and  foreign 
producers  and  Industries  In  the  fields  of  tex- 
tiles and  apparel,  menhaden  and  shrimp 
fisheries,  oil.  and  other  areas  In  which  ex- 
cessive imports  are  damaging  the  domestic 
economy  and  security,  and  assure  that  the 
present  mandatory  oU  Import  program  be 
held  In  Une  with  the  ratio  quoU  recom- 
mended by  the  Cabinet  Committee  as  es- 
sential to  protect  the  national  secxirlty.  and 
to  take  any  other  measures  necessary  to  ac- 
complish such  purpose." 

The  committee's  Investigation  and  reporU 
from  member  Governors  of  this  conference 
Indicate  the  continued  existence  of  the  situ- 
ation described  by  the  resolution  adopted 
last  year. 

When  the  previous  committee  made  Its 
report  to  last  year's  conference  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1982  had  Just  been  enacted 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  commit- 
tee stoted  "because  the  act  leaves  so  much 
to  administrative  decision.  It  U  too  early 
to  assess  the  effect  It  will  have  on  the  mat- 
ters we  have  studied."  The  situation  In 
Augtist  1963  U  the  same  as  when  the  prior 
committee  wrote  Its  report.  No  tariff  re- 
ductions have  been  negotiated  pursuant  to 
the  authority  granted  by  the  act,  and  no  ne- 
gotiations with  respect  to  tariff  reduction 
are  scheduled  until  May  1964. 

However,  the  committee  made  a  very 
cogent  point  when  It  observed  that  the  act 
left  so  much  to  administrative  decision.  It 
Is  clear  that  poorly  administered,  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  could  have  very  harmful  ef- 
fects, not  the  least  of  which  Is  to  promote  % 
growth  in  Imports  which  could  result  In 
extensive  damage  to  Individual  Industries, 
agriculture,  labor  and  the  economy  generally 
of  the  Southern  States. 

Because  of  the  significant  role  adminis- 
trative decision  U  expected  to  play  In  Imple- 
menting the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  tms 
year's  committee  deemed  It  prudent  to  exam- 
ine m  depth  some  of  the  ImporUnt  adminis- 
trative principles  which  are  expected  to  be 
followed  by  the  executive  -^ranch  of  the  Fed- 
era!  Government.  Including  the  Office  of  the 
Special  RepresenUtlve  for  Trade  NegoUaUoM 
and  to  make  recommendaUons.  If  Indicated, 
to  this  conference  with  respect  thereto. 


1963 
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ADVISERS 

It  U  axlomaUc  that  a  prerequisite  to  good 
administration  of  the  act  by  th«  0«^«  °f,J;^' 
Special  RepresenteUve  for  Trade  NegoUaUons 
Including    the    trade    negotiators.    U    a   fuU 
appreclaUon  and  complete  undersUndlng  by 
them  of  agriculture,  the  Industries  with  re- 
spect to  which  they  are  negoUaUng.  and  ths 
libor  problems  thereof.     The  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  provides  for  formal  hearings  to  bs 
held  by  the  Tariff  Commission  and  the  omce 
of  the  Special  RepresenUtlve  for  Trade  Ne- 
gotiations.    The   hearings   are   designed    to 
give  industry,  agriculture,  and  la»^/^'^«^ 
portunlty  to  present  their  views  with  respect 
to  the  impact  of  ImporU  as  weU  as  conces- 
sions   which    the    trade  negotiators    should 
seek  from  foreign  coimtrles  so  as  to  increase 
US.  exports.     It  Is  apparent  that  Govern- 
ment,  industry,    agriculture,   and   !»»><>'  «^ 
operation  In  these  hearings  U  a  necessity  U 
the  act  Is  to  be  successfully  Implemented. 

But    this    comnUttee    seriously    questions 
whether  these  formal  proceedings.  ^  *na  oi 
themselves,    are    adequate.     The   Trad^^^: 
panslon  Act  provides  that  the  Special  Rep 
resenUtlve  for  Trade  NegoUatlons  shall,  m 


the  performance  of  this  function,  "seek  In- 
formation and  advice  with  respect  to  each 
negotiation  from  representatives  of  indus- 
try, agriculture  and  labor"  (sec.  241  (b) ,  TYade 
Expansion  Act  Of  1963).  HoweTer,  to  date, 
there  has  been  no  announcement  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  representatives  of  Industry, 
agriculture,  and  labor  to  act  as  advisers  to 
the  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations. The  committee  beUeves  that  quaU- 
fied  advisers  would  be  of  Immeftsurable  as- 
sistance to  the  Office  of  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Trade  Negotiations  In  Its  prepa- 
raUons  for.  and  during  Its  conduct  of.  trade 
negotiations  Implementing  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962.  If  advisers  were  ap- 
pointed then  there  would  be  available  at  all 
times  experienced  Judgment  to  assess  accu- 
rately the  Impact  of  a  proposed  course  on 
domestic  Industry,  agriculture,  and  labor. 
In  addition,  in  a  subject  as  complex  as  this. 
It  Is  Impossible  to  anticipate  every  matt«' 
which  might  arise  and  It  Is  a  virtual  cer- 
tainty that  Judgments  wlU  have  to  be  made 
on  the  spot. 

The  question  Is  whether  those  Judgments 
will  be  naive  or  Informed;  and  if  advisers 
are  available  to  ova  negotiators  the  commit- 
tee believes  such  Judgments  are  more  likely 
to  be  Informed  ones. 

The  obvious  wisdom  of  such  close  coop- 
eration between  Government.  Indiistry,  agri- 
culture, and  labor  has  been  recognised  by 
foreign  governments  for  many  years.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  many  previous  tariff  re- 
duction negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  nations  that  representa- 
tlTcs  of  foreign  Industry,  agriculture,  and 
IsbOT  have  worked  extremely  closely  with 
their  government  negotiators  both  prior  to 
and  during  negotiations  with  the  result  that 
the  negotiators  were  weU  Informed  and  ad- 
vised, and  In  a  position  to  negotiate  skill- 
fully. There  can  be  no  question  but  that 
such  Government,  Industry,  agriculture,  and 
labor  cooperation  represents  a  substantial 
advantage. 

For  these  reasons  the  committee  offers  to 
the  conference  the  appended  resolution  on 
advisers  and  recommends  Its  adoption  by  the 
conference.  This  resolution  advises  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Federal  Oovernment, 
including  the  Office  of  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Trade  Negotiations  that  this 
conference  urges  them  to  appoint  and  uti- 
lize qualified  advisers  from  Industry,  agri- 
culture, and  labor  to  assist  them  in  their 
preparations  for,  and  during,  their  conduct 
of  trade  negoUatlons  Implementing  the  Trade 
Btpanslon  Act  of  1962.  The  resoluUon  also 
directs  that  copies  of  it  be  forwarded  to  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes,  to  Members 
of  the  Congress,  and  to  Christian  A.  Herter. 
the  President's  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations. 

most  rAvoaxs  nation 
The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  directs 
that  "any  duty  or  other  Import  restriction 
or  duty-free  treatment  proclaimed  In  carry- 
ing out  any  trade  agreement  under  [ItJ  shall 
»pply  to  products  of  all  foreign  countries. 
Whether  Imported  directly  or  Indirectly" 
iKc.  251.  Trade  Expansion  Act  ot  1962). 
This  is  a  statement  of  the  moet-favored- 
natlon  principle,  followed  by  the  United 
States  since  1934.  It  means.  In  practice. 
that  any  trade  concessions  granted  by  the 
United  States  to  any  friendly  foreign  nation 
vlU  automatically  be  extended  by  the 
United  States  to  all  friendly  foreign  nations. 
The  committee  does  not  presume  to  question 
the  wisdom  of  this  long-established  policy  of 
tbe  United  States.  However.  It  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
that  In  the  past  It  has  been  the  poUcy  of  oa- 
t&ln  foreign  nations  from  whom  the  United 
States  has  obtained  trade  concessions  not  to 
follow  the  most-favored-nation  principle. 
This  results  in  individual  Industries  and  the 
economy  generally  of  the  Southern  States 
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being  subjected  to  an  undue  amount  of  for- 
eign Import  competition  since  Industries  of 
many  foreign  nations  exporting  to  the 
United  States  are  unable  to  market  their 
products  in  those  nations  not  following  the 
moet-favored-natlon  principle.  An  out- 
standing example  of  this  Is  found  in  the 
pressvire  of  Imports  from  Japan  on  domestic 
Industry. 

The  United  States  grants  concessions  to 
European  countries  which  it  automatically 
extends  to  Japan.  Thus  domestic  Industries 
are  subject  to  import  competition  from  both 
European  countries  and  Japan.  However, 
the  European  countries,  while  granting  con- 
cessions to  the  United  States,  refuse  to  ex- 
tend the  same  concessions  to  Japan  and  thus 
Japan  can  market  Its  products  only  In  the 
United  States. 

The  committee  Is  firmly  convinced  of  the 
basic  unfairness  of  this  situation  and  of  Its 
adverse  effect  on  domestic  Industry  and  the 
economy  generally  of  the  Southern  States. 

For  these  reasons  the  committee  offers  to 
the  conference  the  appended  resolution  on 
most-favored  nation  and  recommends  Its 
adoption  by  the  conference.  This  resolution 
advises  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Govertunent.  Including  the  Office  of  the  Spe- 
cial Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations 
that  this  Conference  urges  them,  during 
their  conduct  of  trade  negotiations  Imple- 
menting the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 
to  require  foreign  nations  to  which  the 
the  United  States  grants  trade  concessions 
to  follow  the  most-favored-nation  principle 
with  respect  to  trade  concessions  granted  by 
said  nations  to  the  United  States,  and  not 
to  grant  trade  concessions  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  to  any  nation  which  does  not. 
In  fact,  follow  the  most-favored-natlon 
principle,  and  to  withdraw,  In  whole  or  in 
part,  any  trade  concession  granted  to  any 
foreign  nation  In  the  event  It  Is  subsequently 
ascertained  that  said  nation  Is  not.  In  fact, 
following  the  most-favored-natlon  princi- 
ple. The  resolution  also  directs  that  copies 
of  it  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  Members  of  the  Congress, 
and  to  Christian  A.  Herter.  the  President's 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions. 

RECIPROCITT 

One  further  imp<Mrtant  administrative 
principle  remains  to  which  the  committee 
recommends  the  conference  direct  its  atten- 
tion. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  permits 
trade  ooncesslons  to  be  granted  to  foreign 
nations  with  respect  to  a  particular  domestic 
industry  without  obtaining  trade  concessions 
for  the  same  Industry  from  those  same  for- 
eign nations  similar  In  nature  or  equivalent 
In  value.  The  danger  Inherent  in  this  sit- 
uation Is  apparent.  A  domestic  Industry 
with  respect  to  which  trade  concessions  have 
been  granted  by  the  United  States  and  for 
which  no  concessions  have  been  obtained 
from  foreign  nations  may  find  Itself  con- 
fined to  a  limited  market  In  which  It  Is  sub- 
jected to  undue  foreign  import  competition 
and  not  in  a  pK>sltlon  to  exptmd  to  new  for- 
eign markets  and  thereby  ease  the  pressure. 

In  addition,  experience  has  shown  that 
trade  concessions  granted  by  fcM'elgn  nations 
have  often  proved  meaningless  because  of 
the  subsequent  imposition  by  those  natlcms 
of  nontarlff  barriers  to  trade,  such  as  Import 
quotas,  regulation  of  exchange  or  exceeelve 
regulation  of  the  product  itself.  The  com- 
mittee sees  in  this  practice  an  Inhermt 
danger  to  domestic  industry  and  believes  it 
should  be  faced  squarely  by  the  United 
States. 

The  above  described  situations  have  caused 
the  committee  to  offer  to  the  ctxiference  the 
appended  resolution  on  reciprocity  and  the 
committee  recommends  Its  adoption  by  the 
conference.  This  resolution  advises  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Including  the  Office  of  the  Special   Repre- 


sentative for  Trade  Negotiations  that  this 
conference  urges  them  to  conduct  the  forth- 
coming trade  negotlatk>ns  implementing  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  on  a  truly  re- 
ciprocal basis  and.  further,  to  Instruct  the 
U.S.  trade  negotiators  to  advise  trade  nego- 
tiators of  foreign  nations  that  It  will  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  withdraw  In 
whole  or  In  ptirt  any  trade  concessions 
granted  to  any  foreign  nation  In  the  event 
said  foreign  nation  subsequently  imposes  a 
ncmtarlff  bcuTler  of  a  character  or  kind  which 
reduces  the  meaning  of.  or  makes  meaning- 
less, a  trade  concession  previously  obtained 
from  that  nation  tot  the  benefit  of  an  In- 
dustry of  the  United  States.  The  resolution 
also  directs  that  copies  of  It  be  forwarded  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  and  to  Christian  A. 
Herter,  the  President's  Special  Representa- 
tive for  Trade  Negotiations. 

TEXTILES 

In  prior  years  reports  of  this  committee 
have  dealt  specifically  with  the  Import  prob- 
lem faced  by  the  domestic  textile  industry. 
The  backgroxind  and  problems  of  this  indus- 
try were  succinctly  described  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  his  announcement  on  May  2,  1961. 
of  a  7-point  program  of  assistance  to  the 
textile  Industry.     He  said : 

"The  problems  of  the  textile  industry  are 
serious  and  deeprooted.  They  have  been  the 
subject  of  Investigation  at  least  as  far  back 
as  1935,  when  a  Cabinet  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Roosevelt  to  investi- 
gate the  conditions  In  this  industry.  Most 
recently  these  problems  were  the  subject  of 
a  special  study  by  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  headed  by  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Luther  H.  Hodges.  I  believe  it  is  time  for 
action. 

'It  Is  ovir  second  largest  employer.  Some 
2  million  workers  are  directly  affected  by 
conditions  in  the  indtistry.  There  are  an- 
other 2  million  persona  employed  In  furnish- 
ing requirements  of  the  industry  at  Its  pres- 
ent level  of  production.  Two  years  ago,  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  testified  that 
It  was  one  d  the  industries  essential  to  our 
national  security.  It  is  of  vital  Importance 
in  peacetime  and  It  has  a  direct  effect  upon 
otir  total  economy.  All  the  studies  have 
shown  that  unemployment  In  textile  mills 
strikes  hardest  at  those  communities  suffer- 
ing most  from  depressed  conditions." 

The  President  recognized  that  textile  Im- 
ports had  become  such  a  penalty  to  the 
domestic  Industry  that  the  sixth  point  of  his 
program  was  devoted  to  seeking  an  Inter- 
national understanding  to  avoid  undue  dis- 
ruption of  established  industries: 

"Sixth,  I  have  directed  the  Department  of 
State  to  arrange  for  calling  an  early  confer- 
ence of  the  principal  textile  exporting  and 
Importing  countries.  This  conference  will 
seek  an  international  understanding  which 
will  provide  a  basis  for  trade  that  will  avoid 
undue  disruption  of  established  Industries." 

The  President  further  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  the  textile  indvistry  to  national 
security  when,  as  point  seven  of  his  program 
of  assistance,  he  invited  an  application  by 
the  textile  Industry  uiKler  the  national  ae- 
curity  provision  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act: 

"Seventh.  In  addition  to  this  program,  an 
application  by  the  textile  Industry  for  action 
under  existing  statutes,  such  as  the  escape 
clause  or  the  national  security  provision  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Kxtenslon  Act,  will  be 
carefully  considered  on  its  merits." 

Such  an  application  was  filed  on  May  15, 
1961  with  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization  (now  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning)  on  behalf  of  the  combined  fiber, 
textile,  and  apparel  Industries,  asking  for  an 
Investigation  to  determine  whether  textile 
products  were  being  Imported  into  the 
United  States  in  such  quantities  and  under 
such  circumstances  as  to  threaten  to  impair 
the  national  sectirity. 
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in  r«cotnlUon  of  the  Importane*  of  «»ld 
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"Finally,  there  to  now  pending  before  the 
OOoe  of  Kmergency  PUmnlng  an  appUcaUon 
by  the  teztUe  Induetry  for  relief  under  the 
natloaal  •e<nirlty  provielon  of  the  Trade 
AsreemenU  fctenalon  Act.  Oonalderatlon  of 
the  eaae  upon  Ite  merlte  U  being  expedited 
and  I  am  requeetlng  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  to  make  a  recommendaUon  to  me 
without  any  \mnece«ary  delay." 

Due  to  the  heavy  dependence  of  the 
eoonomlee  of  the  Southern  State*  and  of 
employment  throughout  the  Nation  on  the 
health  of  the  textile  Industry,  and  to  provide 
nUdanoe  to  the  Prealdent.  the  Tarlfl  Com- 
mleelon.  and  our  negotutlng  team  under  the 
Trade  Bipanalon  Act.  It  U  certainly  Umely 
now  to  obtain  a  decision  from  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  on  thla  application. 

Since  the  annoxincement  of  the  President's 
seven-point  program  of  assistance,  no  Oov- 
emment  acUon  has  been  taken  to  prevent 
taztUe  Imports  cl  wool.  silk,  and  man-made 
fiber*  from  rising,  and  Imports  of  cotton 
textiles  and  apparel  have  continued  to  rise 
despite  an  IntemaUonal  trade  agreement. 

The  need  for  an   Immediate  decision   by 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  on  this 
appUcatlon  stem*  from   the  fact  that  the 
United   States    La    now    preparing    to   nego- 
tiate the  reduction  of  barriers  to  Interna- 
tional trade  under  the  authority  of  the  Trade 
expansion  Act  of   l»«a.     Under  section  232 
of  this  act  no  decrease  In  or  elimination  of 
any  duty  or  other  Import  restriction  of  the 
Uiited  States  can  be  taken  If  the  President 
determines  that  such  reduction  or  ellmlna- 
tk»  would  threaten  to  Impair  the  national 
security.     Therefore,  the  President  In  order 
to  make  his  determination  needs  the  find- 
ings and  recommendation  of   the  Office  erf 
■mergency   Planning   with   respect    to   said 
pending    application.      Likewise,    our    chief 
Negotiator,  the  negotiating  teams,  and  the 
Tariff  CkJmmlaslon.  In  the  preparation  of  the 
barsalning  Usts  and  In  any  Uter  negotia- 
tions,    would     be     materially     aided     and 
strengthened  by  a  decision  ot  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  as  to  the  vital  Import- 
ance of  the  textile  Industry  to  the  national 
security. 

for  theae  reasons  the  committee  offers  to 
the  conference  the  appended  reeolutton  on 
textUee  and  recommends  Its  adoption  by  the 
conference.      This    resolution    advisee    the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government, 
including  the  Office  of  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Trade  NegotUtlons  that  this 
conference  urges  them  not  to  prepare  bar- 
gaining Uats  and  not  to  commence  bargain - 
mg  under  the  authority  granted  by  the  Trade 
Bcpanslon  Act  of  1862  with  respect  to  any 
Mgment  of   the   textile   industiy   brfore    a 
decision  has  been  rendered  by  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  on  the  appUcation  filed 
by  that  industry.     The  re«>lution  also  di- 
rects that  copies  of  It  be  forwarded  to  tha 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  Member* 
of  the  Congress,  and  to  Christian  A.  Herteri 
the   Prealdent  "i   Special   Representative   fo^ 
Trade  Negotiations. 

Under  the  circumstances  cited  in  this  re- 
port and  especlaUy  In  view  of  the  forth- 
Sming  trade  negotiations  scheduled  fo» 
May  1M4  implementing  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  l»fl2.  the  Committee  on  the  Effects  of 
Imports  on  the  Domestic  Economy  recom- 
mends that  this  committee  be  continued  fot 
another  year.  1 

Respectfully  submitted.  xi     \ 

Gov.  EX.BXBT  N.  CsBvn..  DeUttoare.  I 

Chairman 
Gov.  HxMXT  BwLLMCOf.'hklahoma. 

Gov.    JOHM    B.    COWNAIXT,    Tcxos. 

Gov.  JiMMix  H.  Davis,  Louisiana. 


RxBOLtrnoirs 


Whereas  the  Committee  on  the  Effect  of 
I»orelgn  Imports  on  the  Domestic  Economy 
has  reported  to  this  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Governors"  Conference  that  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  341  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  the  President 
has  appointed  Chrtstlan  A.  Herter  as  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations  to  be 
the  chief  represenUtlve  of  the  United  States 
in  each  negotiation  under  the  act;    and 

Whereas  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  provides 
that  the  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Ne- 
gotiations shall,  in  a  performance  of  his 
functions,  "seek  Information  and  advice  with 
respect  to  each  negotiation  from  represen- 
tatives of  Industry,  agriculture,  and  labor, 
and  from  such  agencies  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate" (sec.  241(b).  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962);   and 

Whereas  there  has  been  no  announcement 
of  the  appointment  of  representatives  of  In- 
dustry, agriculture,  and  labor  to  act  as  ad- 
visors to  the  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations;  and 

Whereas  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Im- 
pact of  the  forthcoming  trade  negotiations 
with  foreign  nations  on  the  welfare  of  In- 
dividual Industries,  agrlcult\ire,  and  labor, 
and  the  economy  generally  of  the  Southern 
States  Is  dependent  upon  a  full  appreciation 
and  complete  understanding  by  XJB.  nego- 
tiators of  agrlc\ilt\are.  the  Industrtes  with 
respect  to  which  they  are  negotiating,  and 
the  labor  problems  thereof;  and 

Whereas  the  adverse  effects  on  domestic 
manufacturers  and  production  of  foreign  Im- 
ports In  numerous  Instances  continue  to  In- 
crease; and 

Whereas  the  extraordinary  grant  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  powers  to 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  embodied  In  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  could  result  In  extensive  damage 
to  individual  Industries,  agriculture,  labor, 
and  the  economy  generally  of  the  Southern 
States  unless  skUlfuUy  exercised  by  nego- 
tiators who  are  in  a  position  to  analyze  and 
fully  comprehend  the  effect  of  proposed 
changes  on  Individual  Indxistrles.  agriculture, 
and  labor,  and  the  economy  generaUy  of  the 
Southern  States:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  29th  annual  ^'^^^S  °f 
the  Southern  Governors'  Conference  in  White 
Sulphur  Springs.  W.  Va..  August  i9  {963 
That  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Including  the  Office  of  the  Spe- 
cial Repreeentatlve  for  Trade  Negotiations, 
be  advised  that  the  Southern  Governors 
Conference  urges  them  to  appoint  and  utilize 
qualified  advisors  from  Industry,  agriculture, 
and  labor  to  assist  them  In  their  prepara- 
tlons  for,  and  during,  their  conduct  of  trade 
negotiations  implementing  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  each  Member  of  the  Congress,  and 
to  Christian  A.  Herter.  the  President's  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations. 

MOST-FAVOaH)     NATION 

Whereas  the  Committee  on  the  Effect  of 
Foreign  Imports  on  the  Domestic  Economy 
has  reported  to  this  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Governors'  Conference  that  It  U  the  policy 
of  the  United  SUtee  to  follow  the  moet- 
favored-nation  principle  with  respect  to 
trade  concessions  granted  to  foreign  nations 
and  that  this  principle  wUl  be  followed  by 
the  United  States  In  Implementing  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962;  and 

Whereas  the  most-favored-natlon  principle 
means  that  any  trade  concessions  granted  by 
the  United  States  to  any  friendly  foreign  na- 
tion will  automatically  be  extended  by  the 
United  States  to  all  friendly  foreign  nations; 
and 


Whereas  In  the  past  It  has  been  the  pohcy 
of  certain  foreign  nations  from  whom  the 
United  States  has  obtained  trade  concessions 
not  to  follow  the  moet-favored-nation  prin- 
ciple and  not  to  extend  the  concessions 
granted  the  United  States  to  all  friendly  for- 
eign nations;  and 

Whereas  the  result  and  effect  of  said  poli- 
cies has  been  that  U-S.  Industries  with 
respect  to  which  the  United  States  has 
granted  trade  concessions  have  been  sub- 
jected to  foreign  Import  competition  from 
Industries  of  all  friendly  foreign  nations, 
while  the  same  Industries  of  those  nations 
not  following  the  most-favored-nation  prin- 
ciple and  whose  governments  have  not  ex- 
tended concessions  granted  the  United  SUtes 
to  Industrie*  of  other  friendly  nations  are 
not  subjected  to  the  same  degree  of  competi- 
tion from  foreign  Industries  as  to  which  US. 
Industries  are  subjected;  and 

Whereas  this  situation  has  resulted  In  In- 
dividual Industries,  and  the  economy  gen- 
erally of  the  Southern  States  being  subjected 
to  an  undue  amount  of  foreign  Import  com- 
petition since  industries  of  many  foreign 
nations  expcwting  to  the  United  SUtes  are, 
because  of  trade  barriers,  unable  to  market 
their  products  In  those  nations  not  following 
the  most-favored-natlon  principle;  and 

Whereas  the  general  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade,  article  I.  specifically  adopU  the 
most-favored-nation  principle:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved   by  the  29th  annual  meeting  of 
the  Southern  Governors'  Conference  in  Whtte 
Sulphur   Springs.    W.   Va..   August   19.   1963 
That   the  executive  branch   of   the   Federal 
Government.  Including  the  Office  of  the  Spe- 
cial Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations, 
be    advised    that    the    Southern    Governors' 
Conference  urges  them,  during  their  conduct 
of     trade     negotiations     Implementing     the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  to  require  for- 
eign   nations    to    which    the    United    States 
grants  trade  concessions  to  follow  the  most- 
favored-natlon     principle    with     respect    to 
trade  concessions  granted  by  said  nations  to 
the  United  States,   and   not  to  grant  trads 
concessions  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
to  any  nation  which  does  not.  In  fact,  fol- 
low the  most-favored-nation  principle,  and 
to  withdraw,  in  whole  or  In  part,  any  trade 
concession  granted  to  any  foreign  nation  In 
the  event  It  U  subsequently  ascertained  that 
said   nation    Is   not.   In   fact,    following  the 
most-favored-natlon    principle;    and    be   It 

further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  tiie  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  each  Member  of  the  Congress,  and 
to  Christian  A.  Herter.  the  President  s  Spe- 
cial Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations. 

aiCIPBOCITT 

Whereas  the  Committee  on  the  Effect  of 
Foreign  Imports  on  the  Domestic  Economy 
has  reported  to  this  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Governors-  Conference  that  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  permlU  U.S.  trade  negotia- 
tors to  grant  trade  concessions  to  foreign 
nations  with  respect  to  a  particular  domestic 
industry  without  obtaining  trade  conces- 
sions for  the  same  Industir  from  those  same 
foreign  nations  similar  In  natwe  or  equiv- 
alent in  value;  and 

Whereas  the  impact  of  foreign  Imports  on 
the  domestic  Industry  with  respect  to  whicn 
trade  concessions  have  been  granted  as  afore- 
said could  have  an  adverse  effect  on  said  in- 
dustry and  result  In  extensive  damage  to  i* 
and  the  economy  generally  of  the  Southern 
States;  and  , 

Whereas  said  Industry  will  not  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  relieve  said  adverse  effect  and  damage 
to  Its  domestic  market  since  trade  conces- 
sions will  not  have  been  obtained  from  for- 
eign nations  which  would  open  new  foreign 
markets  to  said  industry;  and 
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Whereas  the  adverse  effect  on  domestic 
industries,  manufactures  and  production  of 
foreign  Imports  In  numerous  Instances  con- 
tinue to  Increase;  and 

Whereas  experience  has  shown  that  trade 
concessions  granted  by  foreign  nations  have 
often  proved  meaningless  because  of  the  sub- 
sequent imposition  by  said  foreign  nations 
of  nontarlfl  barriers  to  trade,  such  as,  but 
not  limited  to,  quota  restrictions,  exchange 
permits  or  excessive  regulation  of  products: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  29th  annual  meeting  of 
the  Southern  Governors'  Conference  in  White 
Sulphur  Springs.  W.  Va..  August  19,  1963, 
that  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government,  Including  the  Office  of  the 
Special  Representative  tor  Trade  Negotla- 
tlMis.  be  advised  that  the  Southern  Gover- 
nors' Conference  xirges  them  to  conduct  the 
forthcoming  trade  negotiations  Implement- 
ing the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  on  a 
truly  reciprocal  basU;  and  be  It  fiu-ther 

Resolved.  That  said  U-S.  trade  negotiators 
also  be  Instructed  to  advise  trade  negotiators 
of  foreign  nations  that  It  will  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  withdraw  In  whole  or 
in  part  any  trade  concession  granted  to  any 
foreign  nation  In  the  event  said  foreign  na- 
tion subsequently  Imposes  a  nontarlff  barrier 
of  a  character  or  kind  which  reduces  the 
meaning  of.  or  makes  meaningless,  a  trade 
concession  previously  obtained  from  that  na- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  an  Industry  of  the 
United  States:  suid  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  each  Member  of  the  Congress  and 
to  ChrUtlan  A.  Herter,  the  President's  Spe- 
cial Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations. 


TEXTILES 

Whereas  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Effect  of 
Foreign  Imports  on  the  Domestic  Economy 
has  reported  to  this  meeting  of  the  South- 
era  Governors'  Conference  that  the  econ- 
omies of  the  Southern  SUtes  and  employ- 
ment throughout  the  Nation  Is  heavUy  de- 
pendent upon  the  health  of  the  textUe  In- 
dustry; and 

Whereas  the  President  has  recognized  the 
eilsUng  need  for  aid  to  the  textile  Industry 
by  the  announcement  on  May  2.  1961,  ol  a 
aeven-polnt  program  of  assistance;  and 

Whereas  Included  In  this  seven-point  pro- 
gram was  his  recognition  of  the  textile  In- 
dustry's ImporUnce  to  national  security  In 
that  the  President,  as  his  seventh  point, 
suted :  "An  appUcatlon  by  the  textile  Indus- 
try lor  action  under  existing  sUtutes  such  as 
the  escape  clause  or  the  national  security 
provision  of  the  Trade  AgreemenU  Extension 
Act  will  be  carefully  considered  on  lU 
merits";  and 

Whereas  an  application  under  the  national 
security  provision  of  the  Trade  AgreemenU 
Extension  Act  was  filed  with  the  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  MobUlzation  (now  the  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Planning)  on  May  15,  1961. 
on  behalf  of  the  combined  fiber,  textUe,  and 
apparel  Industries,  asking  for  an  Investiga- 
tion to  determine  whether  textile  pu'oducU 
are  being  Imported  Into  the  United  SUtes  In 
Buch  quantities  and  under  such  clrcimi- 
stances  as  to  threaten  to  ImptOr  the  national 
security;  and 

Whereas  under  the  provisions  of  section 
232  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  no 
decrease  In  or  elimination  of  any  duty  or 
other  Import  restriction  of  the  United  SUtes 
can  be  taken  If  the  President  determines  that 
such  reduction  or  elimination  would  threaten 
to  Impair  the  national  sec\irlty;  and 

Whereas  the  President  In  order  to  make  his 
determination  needs  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendation of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning with  respect  to  said  pending  applica- 
tion; and 

Whereas  In  recognition  of  the  Importance 
of  said  application  and  a  recommendation 


thereunder,  the  Prealdent  said,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Honorable  Cabl  Vinson  on  Febniary  », 
1962:  "Finally,  there  U  now  pending  befcwe 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  an  aM>llca- 
tlon  by  the  Uxtile  Industry  for  relief  under 
the  national  seciu-lty  provision  oC  the  Trade 
AgreemenU  ExUnslon  Act.  Consideration  of 
the  case  upon  lU  merlU  is  being  expedited 
and  I  am  requeetlng  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  to  make  a  recommendation  to  me 
without  any  unnecessary  delay";  and 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  Is  now  prepar- 
ing to  negotiaU  the  reduction  of  barriers  to 
International  trade  vmder  the  authority  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962;   and 

Whereas  our  chief  negotiator,  the  negotiat- 
ing Uams,  and  the  Tariff  Commission,  In  the 
preparation  of  the  bargaining  llsU  and  In 
any  laUr  negotiations,  would  be  materially 
aided  and  strengthened  by  a  decision  of  the 
OfBce  of  Emergency  Planning  as  to  the  vlUl 
ImpcK-tance  of  the  textile  Industry  to  the 
national  security:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  29th  annual  meeting  of 
the  Southern  Governors'  Conference  in  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  August  19.  1963. 
That  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Including  the  Office  of  the  Spe- 
cial RepresenUtlves  for  Trade  Negotiations, 
be  advised  that  the  Southern  Governors' 
Conference  urges  them  not  to  prepare  bar- 
gaining llsU  and  not  to  commence  bargain- 
ing under  the  authority  granted  by  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  with  respect  to  any 
segment  of  the  textile  Industry  before  a  de- 
cision has  been  rendered  by  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  on  the  appUcation 
filed  by  that  Industry;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes,  to  each  Member  of  the  Congress,  and 
to  Christian  A.  Herter.  the  President's  Spe- 
cial  Representative  for   Trade   Negotiations. 


SECRETARY  FREEMAN  REPORTS  TO 
THE  PEOPLE 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  8,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orville  Freeman  returned  to  his  home 
State  of  Minnesota  where  he  discussed 
the  contrasts  between  American  agricul- 
ture and  the  Iron  Curtain  countries. 
Secretary  Freeman,  who  Just  recently  re- 
turned from  a  30-day  trip  through  the 
Soviet  Union,  Poland.  Rumania,  Bul- 
garia, and  Yugoslavia,  gave  his  impres- 
sion* in  an  address  at  the  Minnesota 
State  plowing  contest  in  Mankato. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  all 
Senators  would  want  to  read  this  talk 
because  it  reveals  the  thoughts  of  a  Cabi- 
net official  of  our  Government — a  top 
adviser  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States— on  the  subject  of  agricultural 
programs  and  policies  and  systems  of  two 
highly  different  societies,  and  the  present 
and  possible  future  relationship  between 
them.  Because  of  talks  of  this  type,  we 
are  provided  an  insight  into  the  possible 
future  policies  of  our  Government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  Secretary  Free- 
man's speech  in  Mankato  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord, 
as  follows: 
ADDaxss  BT  Secketaht  or  AGBicTn-TTTXE  0«vnx« 

L    FRlttMAN  AT  THE  MINNESOTA  STATE  PLOW- 
IWO    CONTEST,    MANKATO,   MlirM.,    SKPTrMBm 

8.  1903 

It  U  always  good  to  get  to  MlnnesoU— and 
I  appreciate  my  home  SUU  all  the  more  for 


having  just  retvu-ned  from  a  fairly  extended 
trip  Into  another  world— the  world  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  four  coun- 
tries that  our  party  visited  are  a  different 
world.  And  this  comes  home  with  ^jeclal  Im- 
pact to  an  American  Secretary  of  Agrlcult\u-e. 
In  those  countries — without  exception — 
agricxUtural  officials  are  trying  to  figure  ways 
to  Increase  production.  They  are  UUrally 
straining  every  resource  to  produce  mcxe  and 
more  of  everything. 

In  the  United  SUtes,  of  course,  we  have 
quite  a  different  problem — the  problem  of 
deaUng  with  surpluses  and  trying  to  adjust 
the  almost  Irrepressible  tendency  of  Ameri- 
can farmers  to  produce  more  than  we  can  use 
and  thus  force  down  prices  and  farm  income. 
Since  1932,  we  have  Uken  about  75  mlUlon 
acres  out  of  production.  In  the  same  years, 
the  Russians  have  put  150  mlUlon  additional 
acres  Into  production. 

I  have  said,  only  partly  In  Jest,  that  a  V3. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  returning  from  a  • 
Communist  country  needs  to  undergo  a  de- 
briefing because  the  farm  problems  of  the 
two  worlds  are  so  dramatically  different. 
The  shock  of  readjustment  is  almost  that 
great. 

I  might  express  the  opinion,  too,  that  the 
food  problems  of  the  Communist  countries 
are  easier  to  understand.  It's  easy  for 
farmers  anywhere  In  the  world  to  under- 
sUnd  why  they  should  produce  more,  but  It's 
much  more  difficult  to  appreciate  a  need  to 
produce  less.  American  farmers  feed  us  bet- 
ter and  more  cheaply  In  proportion  to  our 
income  than  any  other  farmers  In  the  world 
today,  or  In  all  of  history.  They  have  earned 
the  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  But  few  Americans  undersund 
the  dilemma  of  a  farmer  who  wants  to  use  all 
of  his  land  efficiently  and  produce  food  to  his 
maximum  ability — end  yet  who  knows  that. 
If  he  does,  he  will  produce  more  than  can  be 
sold  at  a  fair  profit. 

Unfortunatrty,  this  dilemma  is  being  dis- 
torted, for  the  U.S.  farmer  Is  usually  plctvired 
not  In  terms  of  this  economic  crisis,  but 
rather  as  a  man  who  wants  only  a  subsidy. 
Nevertheless,  despite  all  our  difficulties,  I 
am  glad  that  we  have  our  food  problem  of 
abundance  and  not  theirs  of  scarcity. 

That  brings  me  to  the  four  polnU  I  should 
like  to  make  here  today: 

First,  there  are  contrasU  between  our  sys- 
tems— agricultural  contraste  and  political 
contraste. 

SewMid.  there  are  benefits — mutual  bene- 
fits— to  be  derived  from  malnUlnlng  and 
even  expanding  conUcU  with  the  people  of 
Blaster n  Europe. 

Third,  the  spirit  of  individualism  Is  hard 
to  eradicate  from  the  human  breast — even  In 
collectivized  nations. 

And  fourth.  In  the  economic  war  which 
Khrushchev  is  launching,  American  agri- 
cultural productivity  Is  one  of  ovir  most 
potent  we^x>ns. 

But  before  examlng  those  polnU,  I  want 
to  Ulk  with  you  for  a  few  momenU  about 
my  visit  to  the  Communist  world — especlaUy 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Not  to  give  you  a  de- 
taUed  or  scholarly  analysis  of  Soviet  agri- 
culture— but  Just  to  give  you  some  of  my 
Impressions  as  a  MlnnesoU  boy  a  long  way 
from  home. 

I  consider  It  my  job  as  SecreUry  of  Agri- 
culture to  know  what  goes  on  In  agriculture 
everywhere  In  the  world  In  terms  of  the 
position  of  ovir  counUy  with  relation  to  all 
others.  Eastern  Europe  Is  both  a  customer 
and  a  competitor  today,  and  promises  to  be- 
come a  more  ImporUnt  one  In  the  future. 
It  Is  the  most  powerful  bloc  outelde  of  our 
own  country,  and  agriculture.  In  which  about 
naif  of  Its  people  are  engaged  (as  compared 
with  8  percent  of  our  people) ,  Is  a  vlUl  part 
of  the  life  and  economy  of  those  Communist 
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countrlea.    It  Is  part  of  my  Job  to  know  all 
I  can  about  It. 

We  traveled  widely  and  we  worked  early 
and  late.  We  talked  to  people — to  peaaante 
and  to  collective  farm  chairmen  and  to  po 


Now,  let  via  take  up  the  first  of  my  four 
point* — the  oontrasta  In  our  systems. 

I  returned  from  this  revealing  survey  of 
socialist  farming  with  my  conviction  rein- 
forced  that  there  Is  no  more  efficient  and 


wheat  and  beef  production  to  competition 
for  atomic  weapons.    I  hope  he  means  It. 

The  organizational  bases  of  agriculture  In 
the  United  SUtes  and  Russia  are  entirely 
different,  of  course.  Farmland  In  the  So- 
viet Union  Is  nationalized,  which  Is  one  way 


ana  to   COliecilve    l«nn  cusinucu   »iju    v«j  jjvf-  • ,       ,*    „      ♦>.«„      *h> 

Utlcal  leaders.     We  sat  down  at  table,  and  j  f^^J^J^Y^^^^  ,2m''^A'g;^J^uxS  outJSt  of' saying  that  the  state  owns  all  the  land. 

toured     experiment    stations    and    tramped  ^™«'*'L*5',^"^;7,,!,*1";^  *^  There   are   two   types  of   farms   there— state 

the   fields  Vlth    them.      We   asked    detaUed  ^'^  o^^  °^'^^*  ^^'^'^^'^^  ^\*''^?'_^^}^y'^^-  ,"J!l!    „!,!   or/^n«a^rt  hv  the  state  and 


the  fields  'with  them.  We  asked  detailed 
questions  about  their  planning  and  orga- 
nization— about  their  machines  and  cultural 
practices — about  their  system  and  how  It 
Is  organized  amd  how  it  works.  We  asked 
about  research,  institutions,  techniques,  and 
about  their  adjustments  to  local  conditions. 

I  don't  cladm  to  have  become  an  expert 
In  30  days.  But  with  me  I  had  distinguished 
specialists  In  several  phases  of  U.S.  agricul- 
ture and  Soviet  agriculture.  Our  party  was 
able  to  split  up  at  various  points,  and  so  I 
had  the  benefit  of  several  pairs  of  eyes 
trained  In  science.  In  agricultural  engineer- 
ing and  the  economics. 

We  flew  6,000  miles  in  the  Soviet  Union 
alone,  in  Russian  conimercial  airplanes.  One 
time.  I  recall,  we  landed  on  a  grass  runway 
in  a  heavy  four -engine  turboprop  airplane. 
We  stirred  up  enough  dust — believe  me — to 
have  accounted  for  a  recent  Soviet  confer- 
ence on  wind  erosion.  The  Russians  are  be- 
ginning to  be  concerned  about  the  effects 
of  wind  erosion  and  dust  storms  In  these 
so-called  new  lands  which  were  first  broken 
to  the  plow  in  1954  and  which  have  given 
them  100  million  additional  acres  of  grain 
production,  mostly  wheat.  We  were  the  first 
American  delegation  to  stop  at  that  frontier- 
type  city  of  Orenburg — on  the  hot,  dry,  flat 
plains  or  steppes — since  the  Hoover  famine 
relief  commission  visited  there  after  World 
War  I. 

Our  experta  were  critical  of  some  of  the 
c\Utural  practicaa  followed  in  this  new  lands 
area  where  there  Is  virtually  no  rain  during 
July  and  August.  We  think  they  plow  too 
deep,  and  plant  too  deep,  and  use  too  much 
seed.  Yet  we  fovuid  these  -ame  cultural 
methods  foUowed  in  the  dry  land  areas  all 
over  the  U5.SJI.  Apparently  they  have  been 
decreed  in  Moscow.  A  lack  of  local  decision- 
making— a  lack  of  flexibility — appears  to  be 
one  of  the  great  weaknesses  of  the  socialist 
system. 

Next  we  flew  south  and  east  into  central 
Asia,  into  the  parched  desert  land  of  Uzbeki- 
stan, where  the  Russians  grow  irrigated  cot- 
ton.   It  was  104°  the  day  we  landed  taere 


one  of  the  miracles — of  the  American  econ 
omy.  It  Is  a  testimonial  to  the  incentives 
of  free  enterprise.  Under  it.  our  farmers 
have  something  to  work  for  which  Is  lacking 
in  collective  systems. 

Compare  the  results.  If  anyone  doubts  this. 
Eight  percent  of  our  population  feeds  our 
185  mllUon  people,  with  enough  left  over  to 
furnish  food  and  fiber  for  a  food  for  peace 
program  which  Is  active  In  100  countries, 
plus  ample  reserves  against  emergency  at 
home.  This  compares  with  50  percent  of  the 
Soviet  population  producing  a  far  less  satis- 
factory and  more  expensive  diet.  One  U.S. 
farmer  feeds  27  people,  one  Russian  farmer 
6  people.  The  American  consiuner  spends 
only  19  percent  of  his  disposable  income  for 
a  well-balanced,  attractive  diet  that  comes 
to  him  In  handy  packages  and  cans  and  In 
frozen  and  convenient  forms.  The  Soviet 
people,  on  the  other  hand,  spend  nearly 
half  of  their  Income  on  foods  that  run 
heavily  to  cereals  and  starch.  Canned  and 
frozen  foods  are  not  to  be  found  In  their 
stores. 

We  gathered  additional  evidence  of  the 
American  farmers  ability  to  outproduce  the 
Russians  In  the  food  price  comparisons  that 
we  made  In  Soviet  cities.  One  of  their  prin- 
ciple foods,  bread,  costs  65  cents  for  a  2- 
pound  loaf,  as  compared  with  39  cente  here. 
You  see  people  buying  Just  one  or  two  eggs, 
at  10  to  12  cents  each  for  medium  size;  our 
large  eggs  are  5  cents  each.  Lard  costs  $1 
a  pound  in  Moscow  (they  use  a  great  deal 
of  lard),  and  15  cents  in  Washington.  Re- 
member also  that  they  pay  these  much 
higher  prices  from  salaries  that  are  much 
lower  than  ours  on  the  average. 

Our  consumers  would  be  more  apprecia- 
tive of  the  low  food  prices  made  possible 
by  the  American  farmer  If  they  went  shop- 
ping in  the  U.8.S.R. 

Premier  Khrushchev  acknowledged  to  me 
that  American  agriculture  is  at  a  higher 
level  than  Soviet  agrlcultxire,  but  he  cred- 
ited the  U.S.  advantage  to  our  riches,  not 
to  our  system.  I  told  him  I  disagreed  with 
him.  and  gladly  accepted  his  challenge  when 


farms,  which  are  managed  by  the  state  and 
operated  by  workers  hired  for  wages — and 
collective  farms,  which  theoretically  are  run 
by  an  elected  chairman  and  by  vote  of  the 
members.  Both  kinds  of  farms  must  pro- 
duce certain  quotas  of  commodities  for  the 
state,  however,  and  state  Inspectors  check 
carefully  on  the  operations  of  the  collective 
farms.  This  Is  in  sharp  contrast  to  our  fam- 
ily farm  system,  based  on  private  ownership. 
Not  only  is  Soviet  agrlcultiu-e  different— 
the  fanners  are  different.  There  are  obvious 
contrasts  in  the  training  and  background 
of  United  States  and  Russian  farmers.  The 
American  farmer's  capabilities  are  much 
broader  and  his  management  skills  much 
greater.  We  observed  very  few  farmers  who 
could  come  near  to  matching  the  American 
farmer  with  hla  working  knowledge  of 
agronomy,  mechanics,  veterinary  science, 
business  management,  aJid  the  like. 

The  Soviets  are  trying  to  concentrate  on 
agricultural  education  and  they  now  have 
about  100,000  specialists  of  various  kinds — 
agronomists,  tractor  specialists,  animal  hus- 
bandrymen,  business  managers,  and  so  forth, 
stationed  on  or  available  to  their  60,000  sUte 
and  collective  farms.  But  the  American 
farmer  wraps  up  all  these  specialties  In  one 
man,  to  an  amazing  degree. 

The  Russians  are  using  much  more  mar- 
ginal land,  and  weather  conditions  are  less 
advantageous  than  In  the  United  States, 
This  difference  in  climate  is  a  very  real  fac- 
tor, and  It  Is  only  fair  to  recognize  this  and 
to  be  grateful  for  the  rich  blessings  of  cli- 
mate and  soil  that  we  have  In  this  covmtry, 
and  which  is  so  apparent  here  on  the  good 
Minnesota  farm  where  we  are  meeting  this 
afternoon. 

Krasnodar  is  at  Mankato's  latitude,  as  I 
said,  but  Krasnodar  Is  In  the  far  south 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Most  of  the  Soviets' 
farmland  Is  farther  north,  and  a  lot  of  It  Is 
much  farther  north.  Moscow  is  about  400 
miles  north  of  Winnipeg.  So  you  can  readily 
realize  what  this  means  in  shortened  grow- 
ing seasons  In  much  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  visited  a  research  Institute  at  Krasno- 
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n.     It  was  104°   tne  oay  we  laaaeu  mere,      hin,    ^^^^  gladly  acceptea  nis  cnaiiengc  wucu  ,,,.  ..„.^-  _ _1  Z  -.117  ,;*  — «,v  ™4t>, 


the  Krasnodar  region — in  their  com  belt — i  ^nd  pass  us  In  agriculture  by  1970. 
which  Is  at  about  the  same  latitude  as  Man-  -j^j,  ^j^j  ^f  peaceful  oompeUtlon.  I  wel- 
kato.  The  countryside  looks  like  southern,  come.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  socialist 
Minnesota,  except   that  you   don't  see  any     gystMn  of  planning — as  ctimbersome  and  In 

soybeans.    Again,  there  U  no  rainfall  during  -  •  •     --     — ... w,-  ♦. 

the  late  sununer  growing  season,  and  soy-* 
beans  don't  thrive  there.  The  Russians  gell 
two-thirds  of  their  vegetable  oil  from  sun- 
flowers. 

Our  next  stop  was  in  the  Ukraine,  tradl-» 
tional  breadbasket  of  Russia.  Then  on  td 
Byelorussia,  Leningrad,  and  back  to  Moscow. 
Besides  flying  over  vast  distances,  we  rod« 
hundreds  of  miles  over  bumpy  roads  and 
tramped  countless  steps  through  endles4 
fields  and  milk  sheds  and  hog  bams.  Ou^ 
first  stop  in  the  new  lands  was  at  a  276,0004 
acre  state  farm  (more  than  half  as  large  al 
all  of  Blue  Earth  County) ,  with  150,000  acre* 
planted  to  spring  wheat  and  other  cropa. 
Can  you  Imagine  the  administrative  prob* 
lems  in  running  a  farm  that  size? 

We  spent   18   days   In   the   Soviet  Unions 

topping  off  our  visit  with  a  down-to-earth(. 

2 -hour  conference  on  agricultural  problem* 

with  Premier  Khrushchev.    Then  we  spent  4 

total  of  another  12  days  In  Poland,  RumanlH. 

Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia.    In  those  countrie* 

we  also  had  conferences  with  the  top  politi- 
cal and  agricultural  leaders,  and  saw  theUr 

farms  and  Institutions.     We  arrived  home 

exhausted.    But  it  was  worth  the  effort.    We 

had  learned  a  lot. 


efficient  as'l  saw  it  to  be — will  ever  be  able  to 
compete  with  our  Individualistic  family  farm 
agriciilture  and  Its  built-in  incentives.  The 
Rtissians  have  said  many  times  before  what 
they  intend  to  do  in  agriculture,  but  they 
continue  to  trail  further  behind  us. 

Our  2-hour  conference  was  friendly,  but 
we  did  needle  one  another  a  few  times  about 
the  respective  merits  of  our  two  systems.  I 
offered  to  sell  him  some  poultry,  but  he 
told  me  that  all  he  wanted  to  buy— all  he 
had  money  for — was  production  equipment, 
such  as  fertilizer  plants,  chemical  plants,  and 
feed  mixing  plants.  He  said  he  plana  to  in- 
vest near  •«  billion  in  fertilizer  production 
in  the  next  5  years  in  order  to  increase 
production  from  20  million  to  100  million 
tons  a  year.  Even  if  he  could  Increase  the 
production  that  fast — which  I  doubt — I  sus- 
pect, from  our  own  longer  experience  with 
fertilizers,  that  his  less  efficient  farmers  could 
not  learn  to  use  It  properly  in  such  a  short 
time. 

It  was  good  news,  however,  to  hear  him 
say  that  he  intends  to  use  his  money  for 
fertilizer  plants  Instead  of  rockets.  He  said 
he  la  "fed  up"  with  rockets  and  the  Soviet 
Union  has  enough  of  them,  Khrushchev 
said   also   that  he  prefers   competition   for 


hybrid  com — and  here  again  the  American 
Influence  was  pronounced.  Por  areas  with  a 
short  growing  season,  the  scientists  at  Kras- 
nodar recommend  a  hybrid  variety  developed 
right  here  In  Minnesota.  When  the  season  is 
longer,  they  reconunend  Wisconsin  and  Illi- 
nois vartetles.  Hybrids  are  now  used  on 
about  70  percent  of  Soviet  com  acreage,  and 
within  a  very  few  years,  we  were  told,  they 
will  be  used  almost  exclusively. 

At  the  Krasnodar  Institute,  the  out- 
standing achievement  is  a  new  beardless 
wheat — one  of  the  parents  of  which  was  an 
American  variety.  This  new  wheat  which  Is 
the  only  one  used  throughout  a  large  region 
in  Russia  and  which  has  spread  to  Hungary, 
Bulgaria,  and  Rumania,  Is  claimed  to  have 
increased  yields  35  percent. 

The  mention  of  midwest  corn  varieties  in 
Russia  leads  me  naturally  Into  my  second 
point — about  the  benefiU  to  be  derived  from 
continued  and  expanded  scientific,  technical, 
cultural,  and  people-to-people  contacts  with 
other  countries — Including  countries  with  s 
political  system  much  different  from  ours. 

We  ought  not  to  be  fearful  of  the  Inter- 
change of  Ideas.  Agriculture  Is  a  peaceable 
pursuit.  It  Is  an  open  window  between 
East  and  West.  Its  scientific  innovations  are 
published  In  agricultural  Journals  for  all  ^ 
world  to  see  and  to  read.  We  discovered 
again  and  again  that  the  Des  Moines  news- 
papers are  well  known  in  the  Soviet  Union 


because  they  proposed  the  idea  of  exchanges 
between  the  two  countries  some  years  ago. 

Keeping  diplomatic  and  personal  lines 
open  between  countries  Is  an  important  way 
to  avoid  serious  clashes.  Witness  the  new 
"hot  line"  between  Washington  and  Moscow; 
this  Is  regarded  as  a  major  step,  and  rightly 
so.  In  preventing  accidental  or  thoughtless 
adventures  that  could  wipe  out  most  of 
civilization.  I  said  before  that  agriculture 
Is  a  peaceable  pursuit.  So  why  can  we  not 
have  an  augmented  peace  line — an  expanded 
line  of  agricultural  exchanges — between  our 
two  countries?  What  better  way  to  make 
sure  that  no  one  ever  has  to  make  a  call 
on  the  "hot"  line. 

The  people  of  the  Soviet  Union — even  Mr. 
Khrushchev — agree  with  us  that  AmerlcMi 
agrlcultiu-e  Is  the  best  in  the  world.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  perhaps  Riisslan  agri- 
cultural scientists  and  practitioners  have 
more  to  learn  from  us  than  we  from  them. 
For  that  reason,  we  might  selfishly  say: 
"Let's  go  slow  on  exchanges,"  But  that 
would  be  a  grave  mistake,  not  only  because 
our  agricultural  knowledge  Is  given  wide 
publicity  and  is  translated  and  studied  by 
the  Russians  but  also  because  shutting  off 
agricultural  exchange  would  close  down 
lines  of  international  communication  over 
which  flows  the  broad  good  will  that  accom- 
panies personal  contact.  Of  course,  we  can 
never  for  an  Instant  let  down  our  own  se- 
curity guard.  We  must  never  delude  our- 
selves Into  thinking  that  the  Communists 
have  abandoned  their  goal  of  world  con- 
quest— that  would  be  a  negation  of  Marxism, 
on  which  their  whole  philosophic  structure 
Is  built. 

Both  countries  benefit  from  such  ex- 
changes. Cross-fertilization  of  our  own  Ideas 
and  techniques  Is  Important  to  the  United 
States,  Just  as  is  cross-fertilization  of  some 
of  our  plants  and  trees. 

In  Leningrad  we  visited  the  All  Union 
Institute  of  Plant  Industry,  which  maintains 
plant  exchanges  with  80  countries.  Scien- 
tists are  sent  out  all  over  the  world  to  col- 
lect plants  and  view  the  work  In  agricultural 
schools  and  institutions. 

Years  ago  the  exchange  program  between 
the  United  States  and  that  institute  was 
allowed  to  lapse,  but  In  1959  this  exchange 
was  reestablished.  Since  that  time,  we  have 
received  2,300  lots  in  exchange  for  about  the 
same  number  sent  over  there  from  this 
country. 

We  are  interested  in  sending  explorers  to 
the  Soviet  Union  to  search  among  wild 
plants,  and  we  recently  concluded  an  agree- 
ment to  permit  two  American  scientists  to 
do  this.  They  are  now  in  Moscow  and  soon 
win  be  In  the  Uzbek  Republic.  This  can 
benefit  us,  since  many  of  our  wheat,  fruit, 
and  vegetable  species  originated  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  By  exploring  among  wild  spe- 
cies, we  can  perhaps  find  strains  that  resist 
diseases  and  Insects — and  which  have  other 
desirable  characteristics.  We  can  also  search 
for  Insect  predators  and  parasites  that  might 
be  used  here  to  combat  our  Insect  pests. 

Our  explorers  have  been  doing  this  In  other 
countries — and  we  are  Interested  in  doing 
this  kind  of  work  within  the  great  land  mass 
that  Is  the  Soviet  Union.  We  discussed  the 
possibility  of  further  arrangements  of  this 
kind  with  the  Soviets  at  several  levels  and 
found  a  great  deal  of  Interest.  I  brought  It 
up,  then,  with  Premier  Khrushchev,  and  he 
replied  that  plant  exploration  Is  Important, 
and  that  he  Is  In  favor  of  such  exchanges. 

One  of  the  plant  characteristics  that  we 
can  use  In  our  breeding  program  was  pres- 
ent In  some  low-growing  apples  and  cherries 
that  we  saw  In  Moscow.  These  little  trees — 
which  came  from  Siberia — are  no  more  than 
18  Inches  off  the  ground  and  spread  out  like 
a  creeping  plant.  We  understood  that  when 
winter  comes,  the  snow  covers  up  the  whole 
tree,  and  It  can,  therefore,  survive — despite 


the  bitter  Siberian  winters.    It  gets  cold  in 
Minnesota,  too,  as  I  recall. 

We  are  Interested  in  learning  more  about 
their  beardless  wheat;  and  about  hard  spring 
wheat  we  saw  at  Orenbtirg  that  was  reported 
to  test  at  an  unusually  high  protein  con- 
tent. In  Bulgaria,  we  saw  a  beautiful  hybrid 
tomato  which  our  scientists  said  was  one  of 
the  best  in  the  world;  Bulgaria  exports  250,- 
000  tons  of  this  hybrid  annually.  At  a  gen- 
eral agricultural  collective  In  Yugoslavia,  we 
were  shown  alfalfa  and  corn  pellets  that  had 
been  developed  on  the  farm.  We  saw  some 
Interesting  vitamin  pellets  developed  on  a 
first-rate  hog  farm  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

What  I'm  saying  is  that  both  nations — all 
^  of  our  nations — can  benefit  from  the  kind  of 
;  scientific  exchange  we  are  trying  to  enlarge. 

The  third  point  I  want  to  make — and  it  is 
an  encouraging  one^ — Is  that  even  under 
a  Commvmlst  system  that  has  survived  for  a 
generation  and  a  half,  as  It  has  In  Russia,  a 
feeling  of  Individualism  continues  to  be  a 
part  of  the  human  spirit. 

The  success  of  the  small  private  plot  is  an 
example.  In  the  Soviet  Union  a  collective 
farmer  may  cultivate  a  little  more  than  2 
acres,  and  a  worker  on  a  state  farm  about  a 
third  of  an  acre  for  himself. 

Although  private  farm  plots  are  not  offi- 
cially encouraged  and  do  not  benefit  from 
the  Government's  extension  service,  these 
small  private  enterprises  are  very  productive 
and  make  up  a  significant  part  of  agricul- 
tural production  In  the  U.S.S.R.  because  they 
give  Individual  farmers  a  chance  to  exercise 
their  own  initiative. 

I  want  to  mention  one  other  item  on  the 
durability  of  the  human  spirit.  The  first 
collective  farm  we  visited  In  Poland  had  over 
the  mantleplece  not  the  inevitable  picture 
of  Lenin  which  we  saw  everywhere  in  the 
U,S.S.R.  but,  instead,  a  crucifix. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  it  is  possible,  though 
not  always  easy,  to  attend  church  services. 
In  Minsk,  for  example,  Mrs.  Freeman  asked 
the  Agriculture  Minister  at  our  first  briefing 
session  about  attending  church  the  follow- 
ing day,  which  was  Sunday.  The  Agriculture 
Minister  said  he  was  a  Communist  and  did 
not  go  to  church,  and  In  fact  he  didn't  even 
know  where  there  was  a  church,  but  that  he 
would  flnd  out  and  see  that  It  was  arranged. 
So  she  and  I  went  to  a  service  at  a  Russian 
Orthodox  Church.  We  had  been  told  ahead 
of  time  that  we  might  expect  to  see  only 
peasant  women  of  advanced  years  there.  We 
were  pleasantly  surprised.  There  were  a 
number  of  middle-aged  men  and  women, 
and  some  young  people,  too. 

The  members  of  our  traveling  party  had 
many,  many  visits  with  everyday  citizens 
In  the  countries  we  visited — people  on  the 
farms.  In  factories,  In  the  streets.  Whenever 
possible,  I  would  say  a  few  words  to  farm- 
hands, to  staff  people,  or  Just  to  curious  on- 
lookers, along  these  lines:  "I  bring  you  greet- 
ings from  President  Kennedy  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  expressions  of  friendship  and 
a  desire  for  peace  in  the  world." 

And  In  each  case,  the  people,  many  of 
whom  had  never  seen  an  American,  resfrand- 
ed  with  warm  applause  and  crowded  around 
happily   to  shake  hands. 

I  must  admit  that  I  had  not  anticipated 
such  a  completely  friendly  response  as  we 
received  from  the  Russian  people,  particu- 
larly In  view  of  all  the  antl-Amerlcan  propa- 
ganda calling  us  Imperialist  warmongers, 
that  they  have  heard  over  the  years.  We 
discovered  an  Immense  reserve  of  friendship 
for  the  United  States  among  the  people 
themselves.  Their  talk  was  always  about 
peace,  and  they  responded  spontaneously 
to  the  message  that  President  Kennedy  and 
the  American  people  want  peace.  It  is  hard 
for  me  to  communicate  the  Intensity  of  their 
feeling  about  peace. 

Then  we  visited  cities  that  had  been  de- 
stroyed— leveled  to  the  ground — in  World 
War  n.    In  those  cities,  and  In  that  country 


where  20  million  people  lost  their  lives  in 
the  war,  the  memory  of  total  destruction  of 
life  and  property  Is  still  very  real.  Kiev,  for 
example,  on  the  Dnieper  River,  has  been 
mostly  rebuilt  since  1946.  Minsk,  a  city  of 
600,000,  was  a  battlefield  In  World  War  II, 
and   is  still   being  rebuilt. 

We  were  in  Russia  at  the  time  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  was  initiated.  When  the 
news  came,  I  was  having  a  rather  technical 
discussion  with  the  Ukrainian  Minister  of 
Agriculture  In  Kiev.  The  session  immedi- 
ately dissolved  Into  a  big  round  of  speeches 
of  friendship.  Other  members  of  our  party 
were  on  a  state  farm.  Applause  and  shouts 
of  approval  greeted  the  announcement  there. 

To  summarize  our  agricultural  observa- 
tions, let  me  point  out  again  that  the  spe- 
cialists in  our  party  did  not  completely  agree. 
But  It  was  unanimous  that  there  has  been 
progress  in  Soviet  agriculture.  The  extent 
of  this  progress,  and  the  amount  of  future 
progress  to  be  expected,  are  more  difficult 
to  assess. 

It  is  clear  that  Soviet  science  and  research 
have  Improved,  and  some  of  it  Is  good  in- 
deed. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Soviets  are  communi- 
cating know-how  to  farmers  and  local  man- 
agers better  and  more  effectively  than  was 
the  case  5  to  10  years  ago. 

And  it  Is  clear  that  total  production  has 
risen  considerably.  They  have  the  ability  to 
feed  their  people,  although  with  a  very  lim- 
ited diet. 

As  you  might  expect,  the  Soviets  are  the 
most  successful  In  producing  those  crops 
where  production  can  be  routinized  and 
standardized.  That  Is,  grain  and  the  row 
crops — sugarbeetfi.    cotton,    and    sunfiowers. 

In  the  more  diversified  kinds  of  farming — 
such  as  livestock,  dairying,  fruit  and  vege- 
tables— they  are  lagging  tax  behind.  Part 
of  the  reason  is  that  this  kind  of  farming 
calls  for  so  many  day-to-day  and  week-to- 
week  decisions  on  the  spot  that  a  remote 
decisionmaking  process  breaks  down  under 
Its  own  bureaucratic  weight. 

Another  reason  for  the  Soviet  lag  is  a  poor 
marketing  system.  This  is  a  big^eficlt  In 
Soviet  agriculture.  If  you  cantjflffket  and 
transport  and  preserve  milk  and  meat  and 
vegetables — you  can't  produce  them  success- 
fully on  a  large  scale.  There  is  a  big  short- 
age of  marketing,  distribution,  storing,  and 
processing  facilities. 

As  for  the  futiu*.  It  seems  certain  that 
the  Soviets  will  begin  to  put  more  of  their 
capital  resources  into  agriculture.  So— 
while  I  don't  believe  that  with  their  system 
they  will  ever  catch  up  with  us  in  pro- 
ductivity per  naan-hour — their  total  produc- 
tion will  continue  to  Increase. 

The  single  greatest  Impression  from  my 
visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  is  that  we  need 
to  Increase  our  person-to-person  contacts 
with  the  Russian  people — consistent,  of 
course,  with  security  principles  and  remem- 
bering always  that  the  Communists  still  are 
striving  to  dominate  the  world.  Agricul- 
ture offers  perhaps  our  best  and  most  peace- 
ful opportunity  to  do  this. 

But  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union — as 
contrasted  with  their  leaders — don't  neces- 
sarily share  the  desire  to  dominate  the  world 
and  to  "bury"  the  United  States,  as  Mr. 
Khrushchev  has  expressed  it.  They  want 
peace.  They  feel  a  friendliness  for  Ameri- 
cans. 

Agriculture  offers  perhaps  the  best  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  these  people  on  conunon 
terms.  The  exchange  of  information  on 
agriculture  can  be  a  process  of  mutual  im- 
provement. Every  American  citizen  who 
goes  to  the  Soviet  Union  learns  something. 
Russians  are  strongly  Impressed  by  our  in- 
stitutions and  our  way  of  life,  whenever  they 
have  the  opportunity  to  experience  them. 

I  strongly  suspect,  in  the  light  of  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  recent  emphasis  upon  eco- 
nomic targets — his  references  to  "economic 
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WH-'  and  bU  iUtement  to  me  thAt  he  bmads 
to  tek*  <mt  our  a«rlcultunU  prlocltjr  by 
1»70— tt»»t  b«  now  leek*  to  tranrform  the 
oold  wmr  Into  »n  eeonoinlc  war.  Thl«  may 
^unt  for  hi.  d-lr*  for  mUltary  ?«•«•- 
for  reUel  from  th«  economic  burdena  <rf 
building  weapon*  for  a  nuclear  war  which 
might  dertroy  oommunlam  as  well  as  all  the 
CoDununlsta. 

U  Khruahchev  wiahea  an  economic  war. 
we  are  wllllnf  and  able  to  take  up  that  chal- 
lenge. And  this  la  my  fourth  polntr-ln 
roch  a  contert.  agriculture  will  play  an  Im- 
portant role.  American  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity today  ha.  proved  Its  superiority 
over  anv  Communist  system  ever  devised. 

I  am  certain  that  this  wUl  b«X)me  more 
^d  more  apparent  to  people  everywhere- 
even  to  thoae  behind  the  Iron  Curtain— as. 
they  have  more  and  more  opportunity  to 
learn  about  our  achlevemenU.  In  a  con- 
teat  involving  either  Ideology  or  economics, 
we  can  whip  the  Communista  bands  down. 
And  in  such  a  contest  you,  the  farmers  ol 
Ulnnaaota  and  the  United  State*,  will  lea<l 
the  way. 

A    NEW    AMERICAN    LEGION    COM 
MANDER— DANIEL  FOLEY  OF  MIN-t 
NESOTA 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  ot, 
Thursday.  September  12,  a  singula? 
honor  was  given  to  the  State  of  Minne* 
sota  by  the  election  by  the  Americao 
Legion  of  Daniel  P.  Foley,  of  Wabasha. 
Minn.,  as  national  commander  of  thi$ 
great  organization  of  veterans. 

As  a  long-term  friend  and  admirer  of 
Dan  Foley,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
congratulate  the  American  Legion  on 
Its  ch<Hce  of  leadership  for  the  coming 
12  months.  Mr.  Foley's  election  com- 
memorates the  first  time  that  a  Minne- 
sotan  has  commanded  the  American 
Legion,  the  world's  largest  veterans'  or- 
ganlaation.  Dan  Foley  combines  the 
Qualities  of  quiet  courage,  inteUigence. 
and  a  balimced  and  reasonable  attitude 
toward  controversy.  He  is  a  careful  and 
considerate  man.  whose  deep  commit- 
ment to  the  public  welfare,  as  well  4s 
to  the  welfare  of  veterans  and  their  fart- 
ilies  will  certainly  mean  that  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  dxu-ing  the  coming  year  w|U 
be  wisely  and  judiciously  led. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimotis  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  Mlnneaj?- 
olis  Star  of  September  13.  1963.  entiU^d 
"Commander  Foley,"  and  the  artide 
from  the  Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune 
of  September  13.  1963.  enUUed  'Folty 
Elected  UjS.  Legion  Commander."  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows 


and    all    the    other    similar    efforte    of    the 

Legion.  ,    . 

The  lieglon's  child  welfare  proposals  have 
led  to  much  ot  the  State  and  Federal  leglsla- 
Uon  in  that  fteJd.  The  Legion  pioneered  the 
veterans  rehablUUtion  program  after  World 
War  I.  With  lU  women's  auxiliary  it  has 
been  an  outstanding  force  for  the  better- 
ment of  America. 

Commander  Foley  seems  the  right  man  to 
carry  forward  such  endeavors  and  he  brings 
to  his  high  office  diplomacy  a*  weU  as  ad- 
ministrative ability. 


lowers  paraded  to  Texas  songs  and  chanted, 
"Oo  with  Joe." 

But  the  votes  meant  more  than  the  cheers. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  Is  closed. 


>et>t. 


IFrom  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)   Star,  Set>t 
*  13,19631  ' 

ComCAMDES  FOIXT 

The  American  Legion  has  recognized 
fine  leadership  qualities  of  a  solid  Wabaslia 
Minn.,  citizen  In  electing  Daniel  F.  Foley  Its 
national  commander.  He  comes  of  a  family 
long  prominent  In  State  and  national  public 
affairs  and  he  has  devoted  most  of  the  y^s 
since  World  War  n  to  Legion  responslblUtlee. 

The  Legion's  farflung  welfare  actlvtttes 
sometimes  are  obscured  by  controversy  over 
some  aspects  of  Its  Americanism  program. 
But  there  is  no  objection  to  such  fine  ptpj- 
ects  as  Boys  State,  Junior  baseball,  high 
school  oratorical  contests,  school  patrols,  get- 
out-the-vote    and    go-to-church    campaJ|n8 


[From    the    Minneapolis    (Minn)    Morning 
Tribune,  Sept.  13,  19«3) 

POST    MINNBSOTAN    TO    WlK— FOLTT    ELECTED 

UjS.  Leciok  Commander 
(By  Mercer  Cross) 

Miami  Beach,  Fla— Minnesota's  Dan  Foley 
thundered  to  a  3-to-l  victory  Thursday  to 
become  the  top  man  In  the  American  Legion. 

The  Wabasha  lawyer  Is  the  first  Mlnneso- 
ten  to  command  the  worlds  largest  veterans 
organization. 

In  the  State-by-state  balloting  on  the 
final  day  of  the  Legion's  national  conven- 
tion. Foley  collected  2,251  of  the  potential 
2.974  delegate  votes.  ^^ 

His  opponent,  Joe  L.  Matthews,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  had  709.  It  was  his  second 
defeat  In  2  years. 

Matthews  attributed  his  loss  to  alleged 
calling  In  of  Legionnaires  who  would  sup- 
port Foley  as  the  supposed  choice  of  Legion 
•klng-msJters." 

"Poppycock."  said  outgoing  Commander 
James  B.  Powers  of  Georgia. 

••We  knew  we  were  fighting  a  stacked 
deck."  said  Matthews.  He  wouldn't  say 
whether  he  would  make   a  third  try   next 

year. 

Foley,  In  his  acceptance  speech  from  the 
platform  of  Miami  Beach's  Immense  Con- 
vention HaU,  made  this  pledge: 

"Though  the  forces  of  atheistic  commu- 
nism may  beat  with  all  their  fury  on  the 
breasts  of  liberty,  this  Nation  shall  endure 
strong  in   Justice. 

••This  Nation  shall  prosper,  rich  ^  com- 
passion. 

"This  Nation  shall  stand  down  through 
the  corridors  of  time,  secure  In  freedom." 

"Time  and  again."  said  Foley,  "history  has 
shown  that  the  course  of  extremism,  either 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  la  the  course  of 
faUure." 

"The  American  Legion."  he  said.  "Is  the 
greatest  stabUlzlng  factor  In  America  today." 
Powers  placed  the  red  cap  of  the  national 
commander  on  Foley's  head  and  pinned  the 
commanders  medal  on  his  navy  blue  Jacket. 
Minnesota  Gov.  Karl  F.  Rolvaag  mounted 
the  platform  with  Foley  and  told  the  con- 
vention: "I  trust  this  is  as  great  a  day  for 
the  American  Legion  as  It  U  for  the  SUte 
of  Minnesota." 

Adolph  Bremer,  city  news  editor  of  the 
Winona  (Minn.)  Dally  News,  made  Foley's 
nominating  speech. 

••Here  is  a  Legionnaire  with  rare  courage," 
he  said  of  the  41-year-old  former  commander 
of     the     Legion's     Minnesota     department. 
"Here  is  a  man  of  action." 

As  soon  as  Bremer  had  finished,  the  9th 
district  Legion  band  from  CrooJcston,  Minn., 
struck  up  the  ""Minnesota  Rouser." 

Hundreds  of  Legionnaires,  led  by  323-pound 
John  (Butch)  McDonald  of  Foley's  Wabasha 
Post  50,  paraded  around  the  hall  with 
placards. 

Leading  the  cheers  was  a  convention  within 
the  convention — Foley's  relatives. 

His  cheering  section  consisted  of  his  wife, 
Ellen;  their  five  sons,  ages  8  to  16;  his  four 
brothers,  and  two  of  hU  four  sisters. 

Matthews'  demonstration  was  consider- 
ably more  noisy  and  spectacular  as  his  fol- 


THE  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  ExecuUve  M  (88th  Cong.,  1st  sess.), 
the  treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests 
in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space,  and 
underwater. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  after 
much  deliberation  upon  its  provisions 
and  implications,  I  have  decided  to  vote 
to  approve  the  test  ban  treaty.  This 
is  the  most  difficult  decision  I  have  had 
to  make  since  coming  to  the  Senate  9 

years  ago.  .v.  *  t 

Candor  compels  the  confession  that  I 
shall  cast  my  vote  for  approval  without 
great  enthusiasm.  The  test  ban  treaty 
does  not  outlaw  all  tesUng  of  nuclear 
weapons.  It  carefully  preserves  the 
right  to  test  underground. 

While  compliance  with  the  test  ban 
treaty  will  lessen  the  overmagnified 
danger  of  nuclear  fallout,  it  seems  ob- 
vious that  the  United  States  should  not 
have  negotiated  with  Russia  any  test 
ban  treaty  other  than  one  which  pro- 
hibits all  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
establishes,  within  the  borders  of  Rus- 
sia a  system  of  inspection  sufficient  to 
detect  any  clandestine  testing.  Such  a 
treaty  would  not  have  subjected  the 
United  States  to  disproportionate  miU- 
tary  disadvantages.  Besides,  it  would 
have  virtually  assured  the  discovery  of 
any  attempt  to  test  in  secret. 

Until  the  negotiators  of  the  test  ban 
tieaty  went  to  Moscow,  the  United 
States  had  consistently  and  wisely  taken 
the  adamant  and  implacable  posiUon 
that  our  country  would  not  agree  to  any 
test  ban  which  did  not  provide  for  ade- 
quate inspection. 

The  test  ban  treaty  constitutes  a  com- 
plete surrender,  upon  the  inspection  is- 
sue, by  our  negotiators  to  Russia.  I  find 
scant  comfort  in  the  suggestion  that  we 
may  be  able  to  develop  improved  meth- 
ods of  detection  which  will  minimize  the 
need  for  inspection  within  the  borders  of 
Russia.  This  is  true  because  I  cannot 
indulge  in  even  an  uneasy  hope  that  the 
total  surrender  upon  the  inspecUon  issue 
has  not  implanted  in  the  Russian  mind 
the  abiding  conviction  that  negotiators 
from  our  State  Department  do  not 
possess  sufficient  fortitude  and  stamina 
to  withstand  for  long  any  demand  whlcn 
Russia  may  make  in  any  negoUations  on 
any  subject. 

Since  being  assigned  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  alx)ut  Jan- 
uary 1955, 1  have  given  much  considera- 
tion to  the  things  affecting  our  military 
posture  and  that  of  Russia.  As  a  con- 
sequence, I  am  satisfied  that  the  pro- 
posed test  ban  treaty  imposes  upon  the 
United  States  disproportionate  miliUry 
disadvantages.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  vir- 
tually every  miUtary  man  and  nuclear 
scientist  who  has  testified  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  or 
the  Preparedness  Subcommittee  of  the 
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Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  ad- 
mits this  to  be  true.  For  reasons  of  na- 
tional security,  I  refrain  from  detailing 
these  military  disadvantages. 

I  would  vote  without  hesitation  to  re- 
ject the  proposed  test  ban  treaty  because 
of  these  military  disadvantages  if  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  others  possess- 
ing expertness  in  military  and  nuclear 
matters  had  not  given  the  Senate  and 
the  Nation  positive  assurances  that  the 
United  States  can  overcome  these  mili- 
tary disadvantages  by  extraordinary 
measures,  and  if  the  President  had  not 
given  the  Senate  and  the  Nation  positive 
assurances  that  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Gtovernment  will  pursue  with  un- 
relenting energy  such  extraordinary 
measures. 

Despite  these  assurances,  I  would  vote 
without  hesitation  to  reject  the  proposed 
test  ban  treaty  if  my  judgment  permitted 
me  to  base  my  decision  solely  upon  mili- 
tary considerations.  The  tragic  truth 
is  that  this  particular  test  ban  agreement 
should  never  have  been  negotiated. 
Even  with  the  extraordinary  measures 
suggested  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  promised  by  the  President,  the 
treaty  will  not  enhance  in  any  degree 
the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to  de- 
fend itself  and  the  free  world  against 
a  potential  enemy  which  is  preoccupied 
with  troubling  the  peace  of  mankind  and 
is  threatening  to  bury  us. 

Unhappily,  however,  we  are  not  con- 
fronted with  the  comparatively  simple 
question  of  whether  the  test  ban  treaty 
should  have  been  negotiated. 

It  has  been  negotiated,  and  it  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  approval  or 
rejection.  Moreover,  it  has  been  ac- 
claimed and  adopted  by  most  of  the  na- 
tions of  this  earth,  in  the  uncertain  hope 
that  it  presages  a  more  peaceful  exist- 
ence for  all  mankind. 

When  a  Senator  votes  on  the  question 
of  approving  the  test  ban  treaty,  he  will 
not  be  making  an  easy  choice  between 
what  is  good  and  what  is  bad,  or  be- 
tween what  is  wise  and  what  is  foolish. 
He  will  be  making  a  choice  between  some- 
what undesirable  alternatives.  If  he 
votes  in  favor  of  approval,  he  will  vote 
for  approval  of  an  agreement  which  im- 
poses upon  his  country  military  disad- 
vantages. If  he  votes  in  favor  of  rejec- 
tion, he  will  vote  to  cast  cold  water  upon 
the  hopes  of  mankind. 

I  entertain  misgivings,  based  on  mili- 
tary considerations,  concerning  the  wis- 
dom of  ratification  of  the  test  ban  treaty. 

Nevertheless,  I  shall  vote  for  approval 
of  the  treaty,  because  I  think  it  the  lesser 
of  the  two  undesirable  choices  available 
to  us.  This  is  true  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  political  and  psycholog- 
ical impact  upon  the  other  nations  of 
the  earth  of  rejection  of  the  treaty  by 
the  United  States  would  irretrievably 
damage,  if  not  absolutely  destroy,  any 
opportunity  for  the  United  States  to 
furnish  to  the  free  world  any  effective 
leadership  during  the  foreseeable  future. 

We  must  not  permit  the  making  of  this 
treaty  to  blind  us  to  the  realities  of  our 
precarious  world,  or  to  lull  us  into  a 
false  sense  of  security.  Eternal  vigilance 
is  still  the  price  of  liberty. 


The  men  of  the  Kremlin  have  not 
changed  their  hearts  or  their  purpose. 
They  and  their  puppet  governments  still 
hold  in  captivity  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Bulgarians, 
Czechs,  East  Germans,  Hungarians,  Lat- 
vians, Lithuanians.  Poles,  and  Ruma- 
nians. The  men  of  the  Kremlin  still 
maintain  armed  forces  in  Cuba — only  90 
miles  from  our  shores,  in  violation  of  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
They  still  hold  fast  to  their  dream  of 
world  conquest. 

Let  us  remember  the  solemn  warning 
given  us  by  the  late  Elmer  Davis : 

Atomic  warfare  is  bad  enough;  biological 
warfare  would  be  worse;  but  there  Is  some- 
thing that  is  worse  than  either.  It  Is  sub- 
jection to  an  alien  oppressor. 

If  Americans  are  to  preserve  their  lib- 
erty and  that  of  the  free  world,  they  must 
keep  their  hearts  in  courage  and  pa- 
tience, and  lift  up  their  hands  in 
strength.    There  is  no  other  way. 

THE   ALBRIGHT  ARTICLE   ON   THE   TEST  BAN 
TRB:ATT PERSONAL    STATEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  that  Mr.  Robert  Albright  is  not 
present  in  the  Press  Gallery.  I  shall  re- 
fer to  him  in  my  statement.  I  shall  send 
him  a  copy  of  it.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  will  get  it.  If  he  does  not  get  it,  I 
hope  someone  will  bring  it  to  his 
attention. 

Mr.  President,  judging  by  public  state- 
ments which  they  have  issued,  my  pres- 
ent guess  is  that  proponents  for  the  test 
ban  treaty  outnumber  the  opponents  at 
least  5  to  1.  All  of  us  who  have  spoken 
against  ratification  have  made  it  crystal 
clear  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  vital 
military  problem  which  must  be  handled 
free  from  partisan  politics,  and  that  we 
do  not  challenge  the  sincerity  of  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  does  not 
share  the  conclusions  we  draw  from  mili- 
tary testimony  that  the  military  disad- 
vantages outweigh  the  so-called  political 
advantages. 

It  is,  therefore,  very  surprising  to  me 
that  proponents  of  the  treaty  very 
grudgingly  admit  the  sincerity  of  the 
opponents  and  that  members  of  the 
fourth  estate  even  will  attempt  to  smear 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  express  op- 
position to  the  treaty.  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  today,  we  see  two  illus- 
trations of  that  unfortuneite  fact. 

One  columnist  charges  that  all  of  the 
members,  except  one,  of  the  Stennis 
Preparedness  Investigation  Subcommit- 
tee who  brought  in  an  adverse  report 
have  a  self-interest  in  opposing  the 
treaty  because  they  are  reserve  officers 
who  get  paid  when  on  active  duty  and 
are  fearful  that  if  the  treaty  be  ratified, 
defense  appropriations  will  be  cut.  The 
answer  to  that  absurd  charge  will  come 
immediately  after  we  have  voted  on  the 
test  ban  treaty.  Today,  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  will  mark  up  the 
biggest  peacetime  defense  budget  in  our 
history  and  that,  a  measure  providing 
for  increased  defense  spending,  will  be 
passed  by  the  same  Senators  who  so  en- 
thusiastically supported  the  test  ban 
treaty. 

The  second  illustration  occurred  in  a 
story  written  for  the  Washington  Post 


by  its  top  Senate  reporter,  Mr.  Robert 
Albright.  In  our  younger  days.  Bob  Al- 
bright and  I  were  good  friends,  but  I 
regret  to  say  that  throughout  my  service 
in  the  Senate,  which  now  goes  into  the 
17th  year,  he  either  has  never  written. 
or  the  Washington  Post  never  has  pub- 
lished, one  commendatory  sentence  of 
anything  I  have  ever  done  in  the  Senate. 
But,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  left- 
wing  articles  that  Bob  Albright  has  writ- 
ten for  a  leftwing  paper,  he  never  has, 
during  my  service  in  the  Congress,  been 
unfair  to  me.  His  report  on  the  Senate 
debate  of  yesterday  on  the  test  ban 
treaty  is  published  in  the  leading  column 
of  the  front  page  of  the  Post  today.  I 
was  greatly  surprised  that  Albright  had 
seen  fit  to  include  in  that  report  the  fol- 
lowing statement  concerning  me: 

But  when  Robertson  suggested  that  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Chairman  J.  Wu-liam 
Pulbright,  Democrat  of  Arkansas,  had  en- 
dorsed the  treaty  before  hearing  any  testi- 
mony on  It,  Pulbright  shot  back :  "That  Is  a 
lie." 

Considering,  as  I  say,  that  Bob  Al- 
bright never  has  in  the  past  deliberately 
misrepresented  anjrthing  I  have  said  In 
the  Senate,  I  shall  proceed  today  on  the 
assumption  that  he  either  did  not  hear 
what  actually  occurred  in  the  exchange 
between  Senator  Fulbright  and  me  on 
yesterday,  or  else  he  misunderstood  what 
he  said.  I  shall  read  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  official  report,  which 
is  a  correct  rejxjrt  of  what  actually  was 
said  to  show:  First,  that  I  did  not  sug- 
gest, as  the  Albright  story  implies,  that 
Senator  Fulbright  had  endorsed  the 
treaty  before  hearing  any  testimony; 
second,  that  Senator  Fulbright  did  not 
call  me  a  liar,  as  the  story  would  imply, 
and  incidentally  I  do  not  think  that  has 
ever  happened  in  the  Senate  since  duel- 
ing was  abolished;  and  third,  the  Record 
clearly  shows  that  Senator  Fulbright 
admitted  that  he  endorsed  the  treaty  be- 
fore hearings  were  started  in  his  com- 
mittee, and  that  was  all  that  my  con- 
stituent had  charged. 

The  following  is  taken  from  page 
17059  of  the  Congressional  Record  of 
Monday,  September  16: 

Mr.  Robertson.  Then  let  me  say  that  to- 
day I  received  from  a  lawyer  a  letter  In 
which  he  asks  whether  It  Is  the  normal 
procedure  for  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Conunittee  to  announce  his  sup- 
port of  the  treaty  before  he  heard  one  word 
from  anyone  about  It — while  he  was  In 
Moscow. 

Mr.  Fulbright.  I  will  say  that  Is  a  lie. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Then  I  wUl  write  him  that 
the  Senator  says  It  Is  a  lie. 

Mr.  Fulbright.  The  Senator  can  tell  him 
It  Is  a  lie.  The  record  shows  what  happened. 
Before  then,  I  had  seen  this  treaty.  It  was 
brought  before  our  committee  before  It  was 
even  Initialed.  The  Senator  from  Virginia 
says  he  has  received  a  letter  In  which  It  Is 
said  that  I  announced  my  approval  of  the 
treaty  before  I  had  seen  It;  but  such  a  state- 
ment Is  nonsense. 

B*r.  Robertson.  I  will  write  to  him  that 
that  Is  what  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  says. 

Mr.  Fulbright.  The  record  shows  what  1 
said.  Such  a  statement  is  not  true.  Not 
only  did  I  see  it,  but  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  saw  the  treaty  before 
It  was  Initialed.  We  were  consulted  at  con- 
siderable length  about  it. 
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Mr.  PrMident,  I  now  come  to  the  es- 
aential  part  of  th»t  comment  which  mjr 
former  friend.  Bob  Albright,  deliberately 
Ignored: 

Mr  RoBBiTaow.  I  did  not  say  the  8enat<^ 
from  Arkansas  did  not  Me  the  treaty.  "nilB 
letter  state*  that  the  Senator  announced  h|B 
support  of  It  before  he  started  the  hearing!. 
Is  that  true  or  not?  , 

Mr.  rmjmauT.  That  Is  true.  This  U  la 
good  treaty. 

Mr.  RoB««T»ON.  Then  the  one  who  wro 
the  letter  did  not  Ue.  did  he? 

Mr.     PciJMOHT.  But    the     statement 
which  the  Senator  referred  was  that  I  haid 
approved  the  treaty  before  I  had  even  seejn 
It. 
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Mr.  ROBTB-raoM.  The  lUtement  was  th^t 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  announced  hfs 
support  of  the  treaty  before  he  heard  a^y 
testimony  on  It. 

Mr.  Fttlbkicht.  Oh.  no;  I  had  heard  a  grett 
deal   about   the   treaty.     I   heard   from   ttte 
Secretary  of  State;  and  we  read  the  trea 
and  discussed  It  at  length. 

Mr  BoanrraoN.  I  am  not  referring  to  state- 
ments from  the  State  Department;  I  me^n 
the  testimony  of  witnesses  before  the  com- 
mittee. The  Senator  from  Arkansas  afi- 
nounced  himself  as  favoring  the  treaty  be- 
fore he  opened  the  committees  hearings,  d^d 

be  not?  I 

Mr.  Fmj«iGHT.  That  is  quite  correct.     I 

If  Mr.  Robert  Albright  wishes  to  retain 
my  previous  high  opinion  of  his  ethical 
standards,  he  will  publish  in  the  Wash- 
ing Po6t  tomorrow  an  apology  fbr 
writing  a  piece  that  hit  me  below  the 
belt,  and  explain  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand exactly  what  was  irivolved.  If  he 
does  not  do  so,  the  conclusion  will  be 
inescapable  tliat  he  deliberately  sought 
to  smear  me  In  the  article  published 
today. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  First,  the  Senator 
ipftH»  reference  to  the  statement  tliat 
Mine  of  those  who  supported  the  test  ban 
treaty  grudgingly  admitted  that  those 
who  owosed  it  were  patriots.  In  «iy 
Judgment  every  Senator  who  supports 
the  test  ban  treaty  recognizes  the  total 
and  complete  patriotism  of  every  other 
Senator,  even  though  he  may  oppose  the 
treaty.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  insofar 
as  the  knowledge  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  concerned.  I  do  not  know] of 
any  Senator  who  in  any  way  questions 
the  patriotism  or  the  purity  of  the  mo- 
tives of  the  able  Senator  from  Virginia, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  or  any 
other  Senator  who  conscientiously  i|nd 
sincerely  opposes  this  particular  trenty. 
We  do  not  happen  to  agree  with  th^m, 
but  we  recognize  their  patriotism. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  article 
to  wWch  the  Senator  has  referred,  which 
appeared  In  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning.  I  also  know  Bob  Albright.  He 
does  not  necessarily  need  any  defetise 
from  me.  I  have  a  high  respect  for  Mm. 
althoiigh  he  does  not  write  anything  par- 
ticularly friendly  to  me.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  usually  writes  much  which  Is 
very  friendly  to  any  Senator  from  {the 
South.  It  Is  not  that  he  has  any  personal 
vindictiveness  or  feelings  about  us. 

One  of  the  problems  is  that  those  in 
the  press  gallery  have  a  hard  time  hear- 
ing all  that  happens  on  the  floor.^  I 
know  friends  who  have  sat  In  the  fariilly 


gallery  have  said.   "We   cannot  foUow 
what  is  said." 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pul- 
■UGRT]  sometimes  does  not  talk  very 
loud.  The  Senator  from  Virginia  Is  al- 
ways well  heard.  He  has  a  strong  voice. 
He  articulates  well.  There  are  some 
Senators  who  do  not  talk  with  the 
strength  of  voice  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  so  that  the  people  in  the  gal- 
leries can  hear. 

I  recall  that  several  years  ago  a  motion 
was  made  that  what  we  needed  to  get.  if 
we  wished  to  do  the  Job  we  ought  to  do, 
so  that  the  people  who  come  to  the  gal- 
leries could  hear— and  certainly  so  that 
those  in  the  press  galleries  could  hear— 
was  some  kind  of  a  microphone  system. 
I  know  that  in  most  legislative  bodies 
throughout  the  world  there  is  a  system 
whereby  one  can  get  a  Uttle  extra  power 
if  he  needs  it  when  he  talks. 

In  these  rapidly  developing  colloquies 
which  go  on  between  Senators,  some- 
times it  is  very  easy  for  people  in  the 
visitors'  galleries,  as  well  as  for  those 
in  the  Senate  Press  Gallery,  to  miss  a 
point  or  to  miss  a  word  or  a  line,  and 
come  to  an  erroneous  conclusion. 

I  am  satisfied  that  is  what  happened 
in  the  case  of  Bob  Albright,  who  is  a 
most  respected  newspaperman. 

I  am  satisfied,  once  the  Record  is 
read — I  know  everyone  has  great  respect 
for  the  able  Senator  from  Virginia— that 
this  matter  will  be  corrected. 

I  read  the  story  this  morning.  I 
thought  about  it.  I  have  served  16  years 
in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate.  Never 
during  my  service  in  this  body  have  I 
heard  any  Senator— and  that  is  true  even 
of  the  House — say  what  was  printed  in 
the  newspaper  this  morning. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Of  course  not.  It 
would  be  against  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
In  the  old  days  one  would  have  been  in- 
volved in  a  duel.  Somebody  would  have 
been  killed,  if  anyone  could  shoot 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  is  correct.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  with  respect  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  little  shocking. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  think  once  the 
able  Mr.  Bob  Albright  understands  what 
did  transpire,  it  will  be  corrected.  I 
think  we  must  make  allowances  for  the 
fact  that  some  of  those  who  are  now  in 
the  gallery  cannot  hear  exactly  what  I 
am  saying,  yet  they  must  make  a  report 
of  it.  They  have  to  report  in  time  to 
meet  a  deadline.  They  do  not  have  time 
to  look  at  the  Rbcord.  They  have  to 
write  their  stories  based  on  what  they 
hear. 

I  am  sure  the  ab^e  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia will  be  as  charitable  with  respect 
to  Mr.  Bob  Albright  as  he  customarily  is 
with  respect  to  his  other  good  friends.  I 
think  this  difficulty  can  be  solved  easily— 
and  it  will  be. 

In  connection  with  the  possible  chang- 
ing of  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  perhaps 
some  of  them  should  be  changed,  but  I 
think  one  of  the  first  things  we  should 
do  is  to  work  out  a  system  whereby  Sen- 
ators can  be  heard  without  having  to 
shriek.  The  disUnguished  Senator  now 
occupying  the  chair,  [Mr.  WaltihsI 
presiding  over  the  Senate  at  this  time,  is 
a  very  able  Senator  who  has  developed 
unfortunately,  over  the  years,  something 


wrong  with  his  vocal  cords.  It  is  quite 
difficult  at  times  for  him  to  be  heard. 
The  able  Senator  has  a  great  mind  and 
a  great  heart,  and  he  should  be  heard. 
I  am  certain  that  when  he  speaks  in  his 
home  State  of  Tennessee  he  has  a  micro- 
phone. 

When  a  Senator  makes  an  address  to 
a  group  or  organization  outside  of  the 
Senate,  there  he  will  find  a  microphone 
so  that  he  can  be  heard  by  all  In  the 
audience.  But  he  cannot  find  one  In 
the  Senate  Chamber  today  where  such 
an  audio  system  is  certainly  needed.  If 
we  had  such  a  system  each  Senator  could 
hear  each  other  and  could  also  be  heard 
in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  galleries. 
The  press  and  the  public  are  entitled  to 
hear  what  is  said  on  the  Senate  fioor.  It 
seems  a  little  ridiculous  that  imless  a 
Senator  shrieks  and  wears  himself  out 
he  cannot  be  heard. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
noticed  that  the  able  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Walters]  gets  his  points 
over,  just  the  same. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  able  Senator 
from  Termessee  has  never  missed  getting 
his  point  over  very  well. 

I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  had  to  say.  I  make  the 
point  that  I  am  certain  it  will  be  solved 
to  his  satisfaction.  I  hope  that  out  of 
this  we  may  develop  some  improvement 
with  respect  to  making  it  possible  for 
Senators  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
greatly  appreciate  the  kind  words  of  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  who  is  our  acting  majority  lead- 
er. It  may  be  that  some  of  us  who  are 
getting  criticism  of  the  kind  we  have 
never  known  before  are  becoming  a  little 
tender. 

I  have  held  public  office  continuously 
for  46  years.  Never  in  that  period  of 
time  have  I  received  the  t3rpe  of  criticism 
I  have  been  getting  about  the  test  ban 
trcftty 

I  hope  that  I  misjudged  some  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  when  I  said  that 
they  grudgingly  admitted  the  sincerity 
of  those  of  us  who  were  on  the  minority 
side,  on  the  xmpopulsu-  side.  I  do  not 
know  with  certainty  the  exact  value  of 
the  Gallup  poll,  but  it  claims  that  the 
country  Is  4  to  1  In  favor  of  the  treaty. 
I  should  say  that  the  Senate  Is  about 
5  to  1  in  favor  of  the  treaty. 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  assurance  th»t 
no  Senator  who  is  for  the  treaty  either 
criticizes  or  challenges  the  sincerity  or 
patriotism  of  those  of  us  who  have  drawn 
the  conclusion  that  the  military  disad- 
vantages outweigh  the  so-called  political 
eidvantages. 

As  to  our  friend  Albright.  I  gave  him 
the  charitable  interpretation.  There  are 
some  able  reporters  in  the  Press  Gallwy 
at  the  present  time.  Most  of  them  have 
served  throughout  my  term  of  service  In 
the  Senate.  Not  one  of  them  has  ever 
misquoted  me. 

I  agree  that  It  is  not  easy  for  them 
always  to  hear.  I  frankly  admit  that 
normally  I  am  calm,  but  if  anytwdy 
moves  In  on  me  in  a  hostile  way.  I  «» 
into  a  defensive  position  very  f««- 
Sometimes  when  I  do  that  I  speak  a 
little  rapidly,  and  perhaps  the  news  re- 
porters cannot  hear  everything  I  say. 
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So  I  say  about  my  friend  Albright  that 
I  will  assume  he  did  not  correctly  hear 
the  colloquy ;  or  perhaps  he  was  not  pres- 
&aX  and  got  a  report  from  somebody 
else.  But  if  that  be  true,  he  will  have 
an  opportunity.  In  the  Washington  Post 
tomorrow,  to  correct  what  on  its  face  is 
a  slander  aiul  a  smear  on  me.  That  is 
all  I  have  to  say  about  it.  I  will  be  as 
charitable  to  him  as  the  Senator  from 
Florida  In  the  statement  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  do  me  this  injustice  arxi 
that  he  is  going  to  correct  it.  We  will 
wait  to  se«. 

Mr.  JAVTTS  and  Mr.  THURMOND 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
who  has  been  on  his  feet  for  some  time. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  merely  wished  to  say 
to  the  Senator  that  I  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion to  substitute  a  microphone  system 
for  these  rather  useless — at  least  to- 
day— sort  of  inkwell  arrangements  on 
the  desks.  An  investigation  was  made. 
That  is  entirely  practical  and  feasible. 
When  I  .served  on  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  I  could  not 
get  the  resolution  passed.  But  I  am 
encouraged  by  what  the  Senator  has 
said.  I  most  respectfully  Invite  Sena- 
tors, if  they  are  interested,  to  join  with 
me;  and  I  will  resubmit  the  resolution. 
I  think  it  is  extremely  necessary. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  New  York  that  one  of  the 
most  gratifying  exE>eriences  I  had  dur- 
ing the  14  years  I  served  In  the  House 
was  the  ab'llty  to  go  to  the  well,  where 
a  micr<H>hone  was  provided,  so  that 
everybody  could  hear.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary to  shout,  and  those  In  the  gallery 
could  hear. 

As  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
pointed  out.  In  the  Senate  Ch£unber  if  a 
Senator  does  not  have  a  "foghorn  voice" 
even  those  who  sit  in  the  front  of  the 
Press  Gallery  cannot  always  hear,  and 
those  who  sit  in  the  visitors  galleries  be- 
hind the  Senator  cannot  hear  a  thing. 
They  are  always  very  patient.  They  do 
not  stamp  their  feet  or  say,  "Sit  down." 
They  are  very  patient.  They  cannot 
hear  what  is  going  on.  though  they  come 
to  hear. 

If  It  will  do  no  violence  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  great- 
est deliberative  body  In  the  world  for  us 
to  Install  modern  equipment,  we  can  do 
so.  This  Chamber  Is  quite  different  from 
the  old  Supreme  Court  chamber.  At 
the  time  that  was  used  there  were  only 
25  States,  and  50  Senators.  It  was  a 
smaller  room,  about  one-third  the  size 
of  this.  It  had  a  little  gallery,  about 
one-fifth  the  size  of  the  gallery  here. 
When  Daniel  Webster  spoke,  not  only 
could  he  be  heard  throughout  the  Senate, 
but  also  the  reporters  could  hear  him  so 
well  that  he  was  heard  around  the  world, 
like  the  shot  fired  at  Concord. 

I  should  be  glad  to  support  a  resolu- 
tion to  install  loudspeakers,  so  that  each 
Senator,  who  Is  required  under  the  rules 
to  stay  at  his  desk.  If  anybody  objects  to 
his  moving — I  roam  around  sometimes, 
but  that  is  what  th^  rules  require — could 
have  some  means  of  being  heard. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  recall  when  the 
able  Senator  from  New  York  submitted 
his  resolution.  At  that  time  I  thought  I 
should  Join  him.  Because  of  this  im- 
fortunate  episode  this  morning,  perhaps 
some  good  will  develop.  If  the  Senator 
will  resubmit  his  resolution,  I  am  sure 
that  I  and  other  Senators  will  be  glad  to 
join  with  him.  As  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  so  ably  says,  years  ago  there  was 
a  smaller  body,  a  smaller  Chamber,  and 
a  smaller  press  corps,  and  It  was  easy  for 
Senators  to  be  heard. 

But  today  a  Senator  must  shout  in 
order  to  make  himself  heard.  I  have 
many  constituents  who  come  into  the 
galleries  and  say,  "Well,  we  sat  there  for 
20  minutes.  Not  only  were  few  Senators 
there" — which  they  complain  about,  and 
we  have  to  explain  that  they  are  In  com- 
mittees, and  so  forth — "but  those  who 
were  there  mumbled."  I  say,  "They  did 
not  mumble.  It  is  40  or  50  feet  away. 
You  cannot  hear  up  there."  They  come 
here  and  they  are  quite  disappointed 
that  they  could  not  hear. 

I  think  the  time  has  come — it  Is  long 
overdue — when  we  ought  to  have  the 
means  of  being  heard  In  the  Senate.  I 
would  certainly  supp>ort  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  agree,  because  I 
would  not  want  a  reporter  to  publish 
something  that  was  not  true  because  he 
did  not  hear  what  I  said.  Incidentally, 
I  see  a  distinguished  reporter  from  the 
Washington  Star  in  ttie  gallery,  who 
wrote  a  little  piece  about  what  I  said  yes- 
terday, but  he  did  not  understand  I  had 
made  an  accusation  against  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fxtlbright]  and  that 
the  Senator  on  the  floor  had  called  me  a 
liar.    Maybe  the  other  man  did  not  hear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  may 
have  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  for  the  address  he 
made  about  the  test  ban  treaty.  I  want 
to  say  that  maybe  the  poll  published  In 
the  Washington  Post  or  some  other  pwU 
shows  that  people  favor  the  treaty  by  a 
vote  of  4  to  1,  or  whatever  it  is.  That  Is 
not  In  accord  with  the  mail  I  receive.  I 
get  about  1.000  letters  a  day,  half  from 
within  South  Carolina  and  half  from 
without,  I  have  checked  with  my  ad- 
ministrative assistant  on  this.  The  mall 
is  30  to  1  against  the  treaty.  I  do  not 
know  that  this  Is  ui  Index  of  the  senti- 
ment of  the  people  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, but  certainly  the  people  that  have 
written  to  me.  from  within  South  Caro- 
lina and  without  South  Carolina,  are  op- 
posed to  this  treaty  in  the  ratio  of  30  to  1. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  that  the  fight  he  is  making  on 
this  treaty  Is  a  commendable  one  and 
characteristic  of  his  courage  and  fore- 
sight. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  realize  that,  whether  it  is  4  to  1 
or  S  to  1.  we  are  on  the  unpopular  side, 
but  we  are  stating  how  we  conscien- 
tiously leeL 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Senators  caniu>t 
be  heard  from  back  here,  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  would  mliMi  If 
I  used  his  desk?  If  not,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  I  speak  this  morning, 
I  may  speak  from  the  seat  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
that  desk  was  first  designated  by  a  for- 
mer President,  the  Honorable  Harry 
Tnmian.  The  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina Is  welcome  to  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  believe  I  will  stay 
where  I  am.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  Is  a  good  Illustration  of  what 
we  are  talking  about.  Nobody  heard 
what  went  on.  The  people  in  the  gal- 
leries are  laughing.  I  see  some  very  fine 
reporters  in  the  galleries.  Perhaps  they 
could  not  hear,  and  they  might  write 
about  what  went  on. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
asked  the  Senator  from  Virginia  If  he 
could  use  his  desk  this  morning,  because 
he  wanted  to  get  out  from  under  the  gal- 
leries, where  he  could  be  heard.  People 
cannot  even  hear  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  from  where  he  is.  So  he 
wanted  to  use  the  seat  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  Under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  a  Senator  is  supposed  to  talk 
from  his  Senate  seat.  So  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  asked  unanimous 
consent  to  use  the  seat  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia said  he  would  be  delighted  to  let 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  use  his 
desk ;  that  the  desk  had  been  used  by  for- 
mer President  Harry  Truman,  in  my 
judgment,  one  of  the  finest  Presidents. 
Whereupon  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina said,  "In  that  case,  I  do  not  believe 
I  will  use  the  desk." 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  JAVTTS .  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  What  has  been  suggested 
should  be  done,  if  only  to  obviate  the  ne- 
cessity of  repeating.  There  are  times 
when  it  is  difficult  enough  to  hear  what 
is  said  the  first  time.  It  is  much  worse 
if  it  must  be  repeated.  If  microphones 
will  do  what  we  desire,  I  am  for  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  had  no 
intenti<m  of  addressing  myself  to  that 
subject  this  morning,  but  I  will  resubmit 
the  resolution,  and  certainly  will  invite 
the  Senator  from  Florida  and  other  Sen- 
ators to  join  with  me  in  this  effort  to 
improve  the  archaic  procedures  of  this 
great  body. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  so  long  as  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robektson]  is 
present  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clakk]  is  also  present.  I 
should  like  to  make  further  reference  to 
the  matter  dlsciossed  earlier  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Virginia,  which  resulted  in 
the  idea  that  we  probably  needed  some 
type  of  acoustical  Improvement,  In  order 
to  be  heard.  The  point  was  made — and 
I  think  wisely  made — that  in  every  one 
of  the  committee  rooms  which  have  re- 
cently been  built — which  are  half  the  size 
of  this  room,  with  galleries  half  the  size 
of  these — microphones  are  provided ;  but 
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In  this  Chamber,  which  was  changed 
from  the  original  Senate  Chamber,  as 
was  so  weU  pointed  out  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  it  takes  a  man  with  a  real 
foghorn  voice  and  the  constitution  of  a 
bull  In  order  to  be  heard  around  the  gal- 
leries and  up  in  the  Press  Gallery. 

It  seems  to  me.  as  Senators  have  sug- 
gested that  the  time  has  come  to  do 
something  about  it.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  is 
greatly  interested  in  changing  the  rules 
and  m  making  other  Improvements  in  the 
Senate.  I  have  commended  him  for  it. 
It  seems  to  me  this  is  something  that 
would  be  in  sympathy  with  his  views. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr  8MATHERS.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  very  glad  the 
Senator  from  Florida  called  my  atten- 
tion to  this  matter.  Goodness  knows. 
I  am  not  an  expert  in  the  Senate  rules. 
I  may  make  a  great  deal  of  noise  about 
It  but  I  am  not  an  expert  However,  I 
am  happy  to  Join  the  Senator  from 
Florida  in  suggesting  this  badly  neeeded 
reform.  We  can  all  remember  that  a 
former  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  Senator 
Wiley,  urged  this  reform  on  us  for  many 
long  years.  I  thought  he  was  right  then. 
I  think  the  Senator  is  right  now. 

Mr.     SYMINGTON.     Mr.     President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  also  should  L'ke 
to  join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  on  this  particular  point.  Cer-j 
tain  Senators  were  very  difficult  to  hear. 
I  remember  specifically  Senator  Millikin, 
from  Colorado,  who  was  impossible  ta 
hear,  not  only  In  the  galleries,  but  evenj 
when  one  was  sitting  almost  next  to  him.| 
He  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  minda 
ever  to  serve  in  the  Senate.  Other; 
Senators  have  very  low  voices. 

I  hope  this  suggestion  will  be  giveri 
serious  consideration. 

ISx.  SMATHERS.     I  thank  the   abl9 
Senator  from  Missouri.  j 

I  point  out  that  earlier  in  the  day  thf 
juxilor  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nm- 
BUCKR]  said  that,  sitting  in  the  back  row. 
in  the  comer.  uiUess  one  gets  up  and  goes 
to  the  well,  he  or  she  cannot  hear  what 
is  happening  sometimes  between  the  ma- 
Jority  leader  and  the  minority  leader,  i 
It  all  comes  back  to  the  fact  that  some^ 
times  members  of  the  press  who  sit  up  ih 
the  galleries  cannot  hear  us  when  we 
turn  our  backs  or  turn  this  way  or  that 
and  mistakes  are  possible  in  their  re^ 
porting  because  they  did  not  hear. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Mr.  President,  wijl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  appreciated  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  earlier  in  the 
day.  and  I  mention  the  fact  that  I  am 
now  in  the  Chamber  again.  In  the 
meantime  I  have  been  attending  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
where  it  is  planned  to  bring  to  the  Sen- 
ate, as  soon  as  the  vote  on  the  test-ban 
treaty  is  over,  a  defense  appropriation 
bill  in  the  magnitude  of  $47  bUlion-plus. 
which  is  exclusive  of  foreign  aid  for  mili- 
tary assistance  and  exclusive  of  military 


construction,  which,  when  added  to- 
gether. wUl  exceed  $50  billion.  During 
the  period  In  question  I  was  absent  from 
the  Chamber.  I  am  present  whenever 
possible,  but  occasionally  we  must  at- 
tend committee  meetings. 


TOtJ  CANT  WIK 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  In  connection 
with  the  limited  test  ban  treaty  debate — 
and  I  expect  to  participate  in  that  de- 
bate later  today  or  tomorrow— from  time 
to  time  we  hear  very  peculiar  statements. 
A  short  time  ago.  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Representative  Hos- 
MZK  a  Republican  Representative  from 
Califomla.  blatanUy  denounced  the  lim- 
ited test  ban  treaty  saying,  "There  must 
be  some  side  agreements  with  Russia." 

He  made  that  sUtement  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  treaty  is  drawn  in  under- 
standable language  and  is  simply  and 
directly  written. 

He  demanded  to  know  all  about  the 
arranged  "sellout."  as  he  called  it.  on  the 
part  of  our  President. 

The  following  day.  this  same  Member 
of  the  other  body  said  he  accepted  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  denial  at  his  news  con- 
ference regarding  any  side  agreement, 
or  any  secret  interpretation  of  the  terms 
of  the  test  ban  treaty.  Following  that, 
this  same  Representative  said : 

I  therefore  withdraw  my  charge.  How- 
ever, I  must  reiterate  that  the  failure  to  have 
made  such  an  agreemeij^,  secret  or  otherwise. 
Is  both  reckless  and  Improvident. 

I  think  I  should  leave  that  Representa- 
tive and  his  two  statements  and  give  to 
them  now  the  charity  of  my  silence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  in  executive  session.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution 
of  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thttrmond]  is  ready  to 
make  a  speech  on  the  pending  business. 
I  should  like  to  have  the  Chair  recog- 
nize him  at  this  time.  After  he  has  ob- 
tained recognition.  I  shall  ask  him  to 

yield  to  me.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  desires  a  quorum  call? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  SMATHERS..  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Anderson 

Bo«g8 

Cannon 

Church 

Clark 

Curtis 

Ervln 

Hartke 

HIU 
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Jordan,  Idaho 

Keating 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Miller 

Morse 

Morton 

Nelson 

Randolph 


Scott 
Simpson 
Smathers 
Thurmond 
Walters 
WUllams,  N.J. 
Williams,  Del. 
Tarborough 
Toung,  Ohio 


Mr.   HUMPHREY.     I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett], 


the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brew- 
STxal.  the  Senatof  from  North  DakoU 
[Mr.  BuaDiCKl.  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDDl,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grukning). 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
KxNNiDYl.  the  Senator  fr<Hn  Missouri 
[Mr.  LoNOl.  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  MagntjsonI,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Moneoniy],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Musioxl,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoit] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Enou:]  is  absent 
because  of  illness,  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming    [Mr.    McGei]    Is   necessarily 

absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott] 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
PiiARSON]  are  absent  on  official  business 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett ],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Carlson  1.  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  CaseI.  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper]  ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr  DOMINICK].  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska].  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  MechemI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas   [Mr.  Tower ]   are 

necessarily  absent.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  Beall.  Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Byrd  of 
Virginia.  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Cotton.  Mr.  Dirksen.  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr. 
Ellender.  Mr.  Fono.  Mr.  FtTLBRicHT,  Mr. 
GoLDWATER,  Mr.   GoRE,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr. 
Hayden.  Mr.   HiCKENLOOPER.   Mr.   Hol- 
land, Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Inoxjye,  Mr. 
Jackson.  Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Kuchel, 
Mr  Lausche.  Mr.  Long,  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Mansfield.  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  McClel- 
LAN    Mr.  McNamara.  Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr. 
MUNDT.   Mrs.   Nextberger.  Mr.  Pastore. 
Mr  Pell.  Mr.  Prouty.  Mr.  PROXMniE.  Mr. 
Robertson.  Mr.  Russell,   Mr.  Salton- 
stall.  Mrs.  Smith.  Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr. 
Stennis.  Mr.  Symington.  Mr.  Talmadce. 
and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota  entered 
the   Chamber    and    answered   to    their 

names.  .        .   „.,. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  recog- 
nized. ,j      *     T 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  1 
should  like  to  say.  In  the  absence  of  tne 
able  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  wno 
asked  that  there  be  a  "live"  quorum  caU 
so  that  Senators  would  have  the  benem 
of  his  views  on  the  test  ban  treaty,  mai. 
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he  has  momentarily  stepped  out  of  the 
Chamber.   I  am  sure  he  will  soon  return. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
treaty  which  the  Senate  Is  now  consider- 
ing constitutes  major  risks  and  jeopar- 
dies to  the  capability  of  the  United  States 
to  deter  a  nuclear  war  in  the  future. 
These  risks  and  jeopardies  are  military 
in  nature,  for  our  deterrent  to  nuclear 
war  is  military.  Our  deterrent  has  been 
and  is  the  overwhelmingly  superior  stra- 
tegic power  embodied  in  our  nuclear 
forces.  It  is  our  ability  to  deter  nuclear 
war  which  is  risked  by  this  treaty. 

The  risk  takes  the  form  of  military  dis- 
advantages, which  result  from  the  fact 
that  in  significant  and  crucial  areas  of 
nuclear  technology,  the  Soviets  have  a 
lead  on  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
their  nuclear  testing  In  1961  and  1962. 
These  military  disadvantages  are  sum- 
marized by  the  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee as  follows : 

First.  The  United  States  probably  will 
be  unable  to  duplicate  Soviet  achieve- 
ments in  very-high-yield  weapon  tech- 
nology. 

Second.  The  United  States  will  be  un- 
able to  acquire  necessai-y  data  on  the 
effects  of  very-high-yield  atmospheric 
explosions. 

Third.  The  United  States  will  be  un- 
able to  acquire  data  on  high  altitude 
nuclear  weapons  effects. 

Fourth.  The  United  States  will  be  un- 
able to  determine  with  confidence  the 
performance  and  reliability  of  any  ABM 
system  developed  without  benefit  of  at- 
mospheric operational  system  tests. 

Fifth.  The  United  States  will  ht  un- 
able to  verify  the  ability  of  its  hardened 
underground  second-strike  missile  sys- 
tems to  survive  close-in  high-yield  nu- 
clear explosions. 

Sixth.  The  United  States  will  be  un- 
able to  verify  the  ability  of  its  missile 
reentry  bodies  under  defensive  nuclear 
attack  to  survive  and  to  penetrate  to  the 
target  without  the  opportuiUty  to  test 
nose  cone  and  warhead  designs  in  a  nu- 
clear envlroiunent  under  dynamic  re- 
entry conditions. 

Seventh.  The  treaty  will  provide  the 
Soviet  Union  an  opportunity  to  equal 
U.S.  EMXX>rnplishments  In  submegaton 
weapon  technology. 

Eighth.  The  treaty  will  deny  to  the 
United  States  a  valuable  source  of  in- 
formation on  Soviet  nuclear  weapons 
capabilities. 

These  disadvantages  are  both  serious 
and  formidable.  At  the  very  least,  they 
will  serioiisly  impair,  if  not  completely 
nullify,  our  ability  to  maintain  the  over- 
whelming superiority  in  strategic  power 
absolutely  essential  to  the  prevention  of 
nuclear  war. 

Proponents  of  ratification  of  the  treaty 
seek  to  mitigate  the  findings  of  the  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  by  pointing  out 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  testified 
that  they  support  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  This  mitigates  not  at  all  against 
the  fact  of  the  disadvantages,  for  not 
only  are  the  conclusions  of  the  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee  not  in  conflict  as  to 
the  facts  with  the  testimony  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  but  in  most  particulars,  the 
Chiefs'  testimony  supported  these  con- 
clusions. The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
specifically  recognized  that  the  treaty  re- 


sulted in  military  risks,  but  then  pro- 
fessed to  weigh  them  against  nonmilitary 
considerations. 

This  was  explicitly  set  out  in  the  final 
paragraph  of  the  presentation  of  the 
views  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  by  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  who  concluded  his  presenta- 
tion as  follows: 

Having  weighed  all  of  these  factors,  it  is 
the  judgment  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
that.  If  adequate  safeguards  are  established, 
the  risks  Inherent  in  this  treaty  can  be  ac- 
cepted in  order  to  seek  the  lmp>ortant  gains 
wblch  may  be  achieved  through  a  stabiliza- 
tion of  International  relations  and  a  move 
toward  a  peaceful  environment  In  which  to 
seek  resolution  of  our  differences. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  testimony 
of  the  witnesses  before  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  could  not  be  printed  in 
time  to  be  before  this  body  during  con- 
sideration of  the  treaty,  but  the  declas- 
sification procedure  is  immensely  time 
consuming,  and  essential  from  a  security 
standpoint.  But  no  security  implications 
can  arise  from  the  quotation  of  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  General  LeMay's 
testimony.    General  LeMay  stated : 

But  the  net  result  is  that  there  are  mili- 
tary and  technical  disadvantages  to  the 
treaty.  All  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  agreed  on 
this  point. 

However,  there  are  political  advantages 
that  may  accrue  from  the  treaty.  This  Is  a 
field  that  I  don't  consider  myself  an  expert 
In,  and  I  have  depended  to  a  large  extent  on 
the  advice  of  others. 

General  LeMay  stated  that  he  and  the 
other  Chiefs  had  been  briefed  on  the 
political,  or  nonmilitary  considerations, 
by  both  Secretai-y  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
and  Under  Secretary  Harriman. 

General  LeMay  was  interrogated  fur- 
ther with  regard  to  this  matter  by  Sena- 
tor Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  who  posed  the 
following  question: 

You  have  Indicated,  General  LeMay.  that 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  not  to  confine 
their  judgment  In  connection  with  the  treaty 
before  us  on  the  basis  of  purely  military 
considerations,  but  that  political  considera- 
tions were  also  be  to  thought  about. 

Is  this  normal.  General  LeMay,  or  has  it 
been  the  practice  in  the  (Mist  for  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  to  attempt  to  assess  political 
considerations  in  reaching  their  Judgments? 

General  LeMay  responded: 

It  certainly  has  been  true  since  President 
Kennedy  came  Into  office,  because  this  Is  one 
of  the  first  things  that  they  told  the  Joint 
Chiefs  they  expected  them  to  do.  They  ex- 
pected them  to  put  the  political  factors  In  at 
their  level. 

They  told  us  this  verbally  many  times. 
Actually,  I  think  we  have  a  note  In  writing 
on  the  subject,  the  Joint  Chiefs. 

Quite  obviously,  therefore,  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Joint  Chiefs  does  not  conflict 
with  the  findings  of  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee.  The  Joint  Chiefs  were 
instructed  to  consider  the  political  con- 
siderations, which  they  were  given  by  Mr. 
Rusk  and  Mr.  Harriman.  and  this  Is  the 
basis  for  their  supc>ort  of  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty.  General  LeMay  not  only 
stated  that  he  had  to  rely  on  the  advice 
of  others  on  the  political  factors,  because 
he  did  not  consider  himself  an  expert  In 
the  field,  but  he  also  stated  In  his  testi- 
mony that  he  had  less  confidence  than 
others  that  these  political  considerations 
could  be  realized. 


As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stxnhis]  has  pointed  out.  the  Joint 
Chiefs  could  hardly  be  classified  as  "sup- 
porters" of  the  treaty,  but  that  a  more 
accurate  assessment  of  their  position  is 
that  they  "go  along  with"  the  treaty, 
or  perhaps  even  more  precisely,  they  "go 
along  with"  the  White  House. 

The  Chiefs  of  Staff  may  not  have  been 
threatened  outright,  and  most  probably 
were  not;  but  the  Chiefs  live  in  an  en- 
vironment which  daily  demonstrates  the 
rule  of  rigid  compliance  with  decisions 
from  above,  and  more  and  more  of  the 
details  are  being  decided  from  above. 
Therefore,  there  is  hardly  a  need  for 
the  Chiefs  to  have  a  picture  drawn  for 
them  on  each  sp>eclfic  Issue  on  which 
they  are  expected  to  conform  to  the 
policy  decision. 

It  Is  significant  to  note  that  Immedi- 
ately after  the  treaty  was  Initialed,  the 
Chiefs  were  called  to  the  White  House 
individually  one  day.  and  then  were  re- 
called as  a  group  the  next  day,  ostensibly 
for  consultation. 

All  in  all.  there  is  no  reason  to  even 
suspect  that  there  was  any  arm  twisting 
of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  over  the  treaty. 
There  was  no  need  for  it.  Many  lessons 
in  the  foolhardiness  of  disagreeing  with 
policy  decisions  had  been  taught  quite 
recently,  with  graphic  and  dramatic  ex- 
amples that  could  hardly  fail  to  impress 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  sOl  other 
officers. 

Both  Adm.  Georite  Anderson  and  Gen. 
Curtis  LeMay  disagreed  with  the  official 
position  of  the  administration  on  the 
TFX  award,  which  shows  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  can  disagree  without  literally 
facing  a  firing  squad.  No  one.  of  course, 
would  be  so  suspicious  as  to  find  any 
causal  relation  betwe«i  the  disagree- 
ment by  these  two  Chiefs  of  Service  with 
the  official  position  and  the  subsequent 
decision  by  the  White  House  which  ma- 
terially shortened  their  active  military 
careers. 

Although  there  was  surely  no  physical 
arm  twisting  practiced  on  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  and  they  themselves  denied  that 
there  was,  it  is  not  beyond  Imagination 
to  suppose  that  they  learned  from  the 
administration  that  opposition  was 
hopeless,  for  ratification  was  assured,  re- 
gardless of  their  position. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  are  not  expert  in 
political  matters,  by  their  own  ready  ad- 
mission. It  is  possible  that  they  made 
an  unduly  modest  judgment  as  to  the 
weight  that  their  opinions  carry  in  the 
Congress;  especially  if  they  assume  that 
their  influence  with  one  civilian  group 
is  atx>ut  the  same  as  with  any  other  civil- 
ian group;  and,  therefore,  that  they 
would  have  about  the  same  influence 
with  Congress  that  they  have  with  the 
civilian  echelon  above  them  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Under  such  circumstances,  they  could 
well  have  reasoned  that  since  ratifica- 
tion was  Inevitable,  they  would  go  along, 
while  being  as  candid  as  consistently  pos- 
sible about  the  military  disadvantages 
and  covering  their  conclusions  by  refer- 
ence to  the  "political  considerations" 
which  were  given  them  by  Mr.  Rusk 
and  Mr.  Harriman.  In  this  way.  they 
may  have  reasoned,  they  might  be  able 
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to  salvage  something  In  the  form  of  safe- 
guards, since  they  were  going  to  have  to 
Uve  with  the  treaty,  regardless  of  their 
posiUon.  At  least  with  the  safeguards, 
they  secured  promises  to  the  Congress. 
and  hopefully,  Congress  would  ta^e  a 
continuing  Interest  In  Insuring  that  the 
safeguards  were  kept. 

WhUe  such  reasoning  would  obviously 
be  based  on  the  false  premise  that  Sen- 
ate approval  of  ratiflcaUon  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  from  the  time  the  treaty 
was  iniUaled.  once  the  premise  was  ac- 
cepted the  logic  of  securing  aU  that  was 
possible  under  the  circumstances— 
In  this  case,  the  four  so-caUed  safe- 
guards—would seem  reasonable. 

Of  course,  all  of  this  reconstruction  of 
the  possible  reasoning  of  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff  is  purely  conjectural.  Had  such 
been  the  rationale  of  the  positions  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  however.  It  might 
be  hard  to  convince  them  now  that  it 
was  erroneous. 

At  this  point,  it  does  seem  from  all 
appearances  that  Senate  approval  of  the 
treaty  is  IneviUble.  Speeches  are  even 
made  which  resemble  the  position  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff— admitting  and 
warning  of  all  or  many  of  the  obvious 
risks  and  disadvantages  of  the  treaty. 
and  then  announcing  support  of  rati- 
flcaUon. ,  I 

In  fact,  if  the  chiefs  had  merely  con- 
cluded that  to  oppose  ratification  of  the 
treaty  would  be  to  incur  the  unmitigated 
wrath  of  their  civilian  superiors,  they 
could  hardly  be  convinced  now  that  their 
conclusion    was    Inaccurate.     The    Air 
Force  Association  passed  a  resolution  in 
oppoeiUon  to  the  treaty,  based  on  rea- 
soning not  unlike  that  of  Gen.  Thomas 
Power     Commander    of    Strategic    Air 
Forces'.    In  retaliaUon,  Air  Force  Secre- 
tary Zuckert  canceled  his  scheduled  ap-  i 
pearance  before  the  Air  Force  Associa- 
tion, at  the  reception,  and  with  wrath 
and  fury  characterized  the  associaUon  s 
posiUon  with  such  adjectives  as  "immod- 
erate "  "alarmist."  "irrationalism."  and 
in  "disregard  of  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  SUtes."  \ 

If  such  unbridled  and  unrestrained  in-  , 
temperance  is  the  reacUon  to  a  private 
associaUon.  taking  a  position  contrary  to 
that  of  the  administraUon.  what  would 
have  been  the  reacUon  if  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  had  opposed  the  administraUon? 
All  of  this  does  not  paint  a  very  bright 
picture  of  the  future  military  career  of 
the    able   and    candid   General   Power. 
While  I  am  not  a  gambler.  I  have  had 
occasion  to  wonder  what  are  the  odds 
one  could  get  against  General  Power  ever 
being  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  imder  this 
administraUon.  or  does  infinity  reach 
that  high? 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  professing 

not  to  be  experts  on  nonmilitary  or  po-. 

liUcal  matters,  could  not  be  expected  to 

defend  and  explain  the  so-called  "poUtl* 

cal"  considerations  on  which  they  himg 

their   decisions   to   go   along   with   thf 

treaty.    It  is.  nevertheless,  interesting  td 

note  the  poUUcal  aspects  mentioned  in 

General   Taylor's    presentation    of   thf 

Chiefs"  formal  posiUon.    He  stated  that; 

The  Tiaks  Inherent  In  thU  treaty  can  be 

accepted  In  order  to  aeet.  the  Important  galn^ 

which  may  be  achieved  through  a  stablllza  ■ 
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Uon  of  InternaUonal  relaUons  and  a  move 
toward  a  peacelul  environment  in  which  to 
seek  resolution  of  our  dlfferencea. 


This  conclusion  is  qualified  and  re- 
qualified.  Twice  it  is  repeated  that  the 
purpose  is  not  to  get.  but  in  the  words  of 
the  presentaUcn.  "to  seek."  The  elusive 
$nd  undefined  "gains"  which  General 
Taylor  says  we  will  "seek."  "may"  be 
achieved,  not  "will '  be  achieved. 

The  condiUons  for  whatever  is  to  fol- 
low is  the  only  thing  which  the  Chiefs 
assert  as  posiUve.  This  Is  twofold,  one 
being  "a  stabilization  of  international 
relations"  and  the  other  "a  peaceful  en- 
vironment." Both  of  these  bear  closer 
examination. 

The  clear  implication  of  General  Tay- 
lor's statement  is  that  this  treaty  wUl 
contribute  to  what  he  calls  "a  stabiliza- 
tion of  International  relations"  and  "a 
peaceful  environment." 

In  specific  terms,  however,  no  witness 

before  any  committee  was  able  to  back 

up  these  generalities,  which  are  no  more 

than  a  dream  of  "pie  in  the  sky." 

Win  this  treaty  get  the  Russians  troops 

out  of  Cuba?  ^  .,.    J 

Will  this  treaty  rid  Cuba  of  the  des- 
potism of  Communist  domination? 

Will  this  treaty  stop  the  sabotage  in 
Venezuela?  ^ 

I     Will  this  treaty  eliminate  the  Commu- 
'nist  subversion  and  espionage  in  Peru 
and  Ecuador? 

Will  this  treaty  stop  Communist  agi- 
tation in  Africa? 

Will  this  treaty  free  any  of  the  peo- 
ple enslaved  in  eastern  European  coun- 
tries?   How  many? 

Will  this  treaty  tear  down  the  Berlin 
wall  so  that  more  people  may  express 
their  antagonism  to  Communist  despot- 
ism with  their  feet? 

Will  this  treaty  cause  the  Soviets  to 
abandon  their  espionage  rings  in  any 
free  world  nation? 

Will  this  treaty  end  the  constant  ir- 
ritaUons  on  the  Korean  truce  line,  or 
prevent  future  killings  of  American 
troops  on  that  line? 

Will  this  treaty  prevent  the  shelling 
of  Quemoy  and  Matsu  in  the  future? 

Will  this  treaty  cause  the  Communists 
to  cease  their  attacks  on  non-Commu- 
nists in  Laos,  or  mitigate  their  efforts 
to  take  over  the  country? 

Will  this  treaty  cause  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Chinese  to  cease  trying  to 
take  over  Vietnam? 

Mr  President,  these  are  matters  which 
would  be  the  specifics  of  a  process  of 
stabilizaUon  of  InternaUonal  relations. 
The  treaty  will  not  m.itigate  these  mat- 
ters and  in  fact,  it  may  result  in  the 
tempo  of  these  agitations  being  in- 
creased. 

Not  one  witness  who  testified  in  the 
hearings  would  say  that  this  treaty 
would  affect  the  Communist  goal  of 
world  domination,  nor  slacken  their  ef- 
forts to  achieve  that  goal.  It  Is  precisely 
this  goal,  and  the  myriad  methods  em- 
ployed by  the  Communists  to  implement 
it  that  insxires  that  International  rela- 
tions will  remain  unstable  so  long  as  any 
free  nation  resists  Communist  aggres- 
sion. There  can  be  no  peaceful  environ- 
ment in  the  presence  of  Communist  ag- 
gression, suppression,  and  duplld^. 


General  Taylor,  along  with  other  wit- 
nesses, stated  his  concern  that  the  treaty 
might  induce  in  the  free  world  what  he 
calls  "euphoria."  Nothing  could  come 
nearer  Inducing  a  rosy  glow  of  self-satis- 
faction and  unconcern  into  the  Ameri- 
can public  than  the  repeated  assertion 
that  this  treaty  wiU  "stabilize  interna- 
tional relations  •  and  create  "a  peaceful 
envUonment."  If  a  state  of  induced 
apathy  can  possibly  be  imposed  on  the 
American  people,  the  propaganda  bar- 
rage aimed  at  the  American  public,  in  an 
attempt  to  convince  them  that  this 
treaty  means  "peace"  and  "relaxed  ten- 
sions." will  accomplish  it. 

The  situation  on  this  treaty  calls  to 
my  mind  a  poem  of  Rudyard  Blipling 
entiUed.  "The  Truce  of  the  Bear."  It 
was  written  shortly  after  the  Crimean 
war  in  which  the  British  had  fought  the 
Russians.  Kipling.  England's  foremost 
poet  of  statemanship.  found  It  necessary 
to  warn  the  British  of  the  danger  of 
treachery  during  a  truce  with  the  Rus- 
sians The  poem  is  quite  apropos  the 
situation  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves. 
The  last  two  stanzas  read: 
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When  he  stands  up  as  pleading.  In  wavering. 

man -brute   guise, — 
When  he  veils  the  hate  and  cunning  of  hU 

little,    swinish    eyes; 
When    he   shows    as   seeking    quarter,    with 

paws  like  hands  In  prayer, 
That  Is  the  time  of  perU— the  time  of  the 

Truce  of  the  Bear  I 
Eyeless,  noseless,  and  llpless.  asking  a  dole 

at  the  door,  , 

Matun.  the  old  blind  beggar,  he  tells  It  oer 

and  o'er; 
Pumbllng  and  feeling  the  rifles,  warming  his 
hands  at  the  name.  _...». 

Hearing  our  careless  white  men  talk  of  the 

morrow's  game; 
Over    and    over    the    story,    ending    as    he 

began : — 
There  Is  no  truce  with  Adam-zad,  the  Bear 
that  looks  like  a  Man! 
We  are  now  considering  ratification  of 
the  Truce  of  Uie  Bear.     Yet  even  those 
who  profess  to  fear  euphoria,  as  they  caU 
it  Join  in  the  propaganda  chorus  to  lull 
the  American   people  to   sleep  with  a 
sedative     of     "stabilized     international 
relations"  and  "peaceful  environments. 
We  have  only  tiielr  own  expressed  con- 
cern wiUi  euphoria  as  evidence  that  tiicy 
are  not  the  worse  victims  of  tiielr  o^ 
propaganda,  and  ttie  most  vulnerable  to 
"The  Truce  of  the  Bear/' 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
senator  from  Soutii  Carolirmyield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho  in  tiie  chair).  Does  Uie 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  to  Uie 
Senator  from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  THURMOND.     I  am  pleased  to 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
not  only  for  his  speech  today,  but  awo 
for  the  material  he  has  placed  on  pubuc 
record  throughout  this  debate. 

The  treaty  was  presented  in  sucn  a 
manner  tiiat  its  ratification  seemed  to  be 
a  foregone  conclusion.  Nevertheless,  his- 
tory is  being  written  In  the  Senate  and 
tiie  Senator  from  Soutii  Carolina  is 
bringing  to  Ught  some  very  i«\P<''^*"' 
truUis  that  will  make  Uie  record  abun- 
danUy  clear,  and  also  should  help  Sena- 
tors to  arrive  at  their  own  conclusions. 


During  the  course  of  the  hearings.  I 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  whether  the 
treaty  had  strengthened  Khrushchev 
among  his  own  people.  There  was  a  bit 
of  a  pause,  and  I  did  not  get  a  direct  an- 
swer. Finally  he  said.  "The  treaty  is 
popular  all  over."  I  regard  his  answer  as 
quite  significant.  In  every  community 
in  the  United  States  the  attitude  toward 
Khrushchev  and  communism  has  soft- 
ened. EJvery  Senator  knows  that.  At  the 
same  time,  proponents  of  the  treaty  free- 
ly admit  that  they  do  not  trust  the  Rus- 
sians. No  one  claims  that  the  great 
Communist  design  has  changed;  yet  we 
proceed  with  the  treaty.  I.  for  one,  am 
very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  for  his  important  contributions. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  kind  remarks  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  made.  During  the  com- 
mittee consideration  of  the  nuclear-test- 
ban  treaty,  he  made  important  contri- 
butions. He  has  propounded  penetrat- 
ing questions,  and  has  been  most  help- 
ful in  bringing  out  facts  with  which 
the  American  people  and  the  Senate 
should  be  acquainted. 

To  bear  out  the  statement  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  just  made.  I 
should  like  to  refer  to  an  Associated 
Press  article  from  Moscow,  on  August  26. 
in  which  it  was  stated: 

The  Soviet  Union  told  Red  China  the 
limited  nuclear  test  ban  was  a  positive  gain 
for  communism  because  It  would  perpetuate 
the  liquidation  of  the  one-time  American 
nuclear  monopoly,  and  freeze  each  side's  nu- 
clear power. 

It  further  stated: 

The  statement.  In  reply  to  the  August  15 
attack  on  Soviet  policy  by  Peking,  said  that 
for  years  It  would  have  been  against  So- 
viet Interests  to  have  a  test  ban  unless  the 
United  States  agreed  to  destroy  all  Its  nu- 
clear weajKjns. 

In  an  Associated  Press  article  from 
Tokyo  it  was  stated : 

The  Soviet  Union  told  Communist  China 
today  there  was  no  need  for  It  to  try  to  manu- 
facture an  atom  bomb  because  If  attacked  It 
could  count  on  Russian  nuclear  might  under 
the  friendship  and  mutual  assistance  treaty. 

In  a  Japanese-language  broadcast.  Moscow 
Radio  reiterated  that,  despite  Chinese-So- 
viet differences,  the  treaty  with  China  re- 
mains In  effect.  A  Moscow  commentator 
asked: 

"Why  does  China  feel  It  must  have  an 
atom  bomb?  Is  It  for  her  defense?  In  this 
connection  we  would  like  to  remind  China 
of  two  things. 

"One  Is  that  there  Is  a  treaty  of  friend- 
ship and  mutual  assistance  between  the  So- 
viet Union  and  China,  and  even  now  It  con- 
tinues In  effect. 

"The  second  Is  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
repeatedly  pointed  out  that  It  considers  an 
attack  on  the  Peoples*  Republic  of  China  to 
be  an  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union  Itself. 
Therefore,  If  the  Peojiles'  Republic  of  China 
Is  subject  to  an  attack,  the  entire  might  of 
the  Soviet  Union  will  fall  ujxjn  the  aggres- 
sor.   What  greater  security  can  China  ask?" 

I  believe  these  dispatohes  make  clear 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  significant  or  en- 
couraging aspect  of  the  rift  between  Rus- 
sia and  China.  They  also  bear  out  the 
fine  remarks  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  whwn  I  commend  once  more 
for  the  excellent  service  he  is  rendering 


our  Nation  In  connection  with  this  Im- 
portant subject. 

Jblr.  President.  General  LdMay  was 
more  specific  on  one  particular  nonmili- 
tary consideration,  and  it  has  more  sub- 
stsmce  than  any  other  I  have  heard  men- 
tioned, although  It  is  not  persuasive  to 
me. 

In  answer  to  a  question.  General 
LeMay  stated: 

The  United  States,  ever  since  the  war,  has 
been  trying  to  make  progress  In  control  of 
nuclear  weapons,  In  fact  In  disarmament  af- 
fairs in  general,  and  both  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  administrations  since  the 
war  have  tried  to  do  these  things. 

I  would  think  It  would  probably  be  a  set- 
back In  many  ways  If  the  treaty  were  not 
ratified  now.  Whether  this  would  be  disas- 
trous or  not  to  our  further  efforts,  I  am  not 
so  sure. 

But  It  certainly  Is  a  factor  and  one  that  we 
did  take  Into  consideration. 

From  this  stat«nent,  it  seems  apparent 
that  the  timing  was  in  no  small  part  a 
significant  part  of  the  political  consider- 
ations which  weighed  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

With  General  LeMay,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  it  may  have  been  decisive. 
I  asked  General  LeMay  whether  he  would 
recommend  that  the  treaty  be  signed  if 
it  were  being  considered  in  the  proposal 
stage.  His  answer  was  that  he  did  not 
think  he  would  recommend  signing. 

In  connection  with  General  LeMay's 
answer  to  my  question,  when  he  stated 
before  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee, 
and  again  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  that  he  did  not  think  under 
those  circumstances  he  would  recom- 
mend signing  the  treaty,  it  has  been 
pointed  out  in  debate  that  General 
LeMay,  subsequent  to  the  open  hearings, 
in  an  executive  session  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  attempted  to  qual- 
ify his  earlier  answer. 

It  Is  also  true  that  some  time  after 
he  testified,  a  written  proposed  modifica- 
tion of  General  LeMay's  answer  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Preparedness  Subcommit- 
tee. After  giving  the  same  answer  be- 
fore two  committees  on  different  days,  a 
change  was  submitted.  If  accepted,  an 
evasive  answer  would  have  appeared  in 
the  printed  record  of  the  hearings.  The 
Preparedness  Subcommittee  rejected  the 
proposed  change. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  do 
not  yet  know,  if  any  there  are,  I  point 
out  that  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
views carefully  all  the  transcripts  of 
hearings.  The  screening  is  done  by  De- 
partment of  Defense  censors.  They 
screen  not  only  for  security — and  In  this 
instance  they  were  not  screening  for 
security,  for  that  is  a  process  now  in 
progress — but  also  for  compliance  with 
the  policy  of  the  administration.  The 
corrections  or  changes  which  are  sub- 
mitted by  an  officer,  of  his  own  testi- 
mony, must  be  cleared  for  ixillcy  con- 
formity by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
just  as  the  prepared  statements  of  all 
personnel  for  congressional  committees 
must  be  cleared  and  censored,  even  if  to 
be  given  in  executive  session. 

It  is  hard  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  control  responses  of  witnesses 
which  are  given  to  committees  on  the 
spot  in  answer  to  specific  questions.    But 


any  changes  or  submissions  for  the  rec- 
ord are  subject  to  censorship.  If  a  wit- 
ness wants  to  get  himself  off  the  hook. 
esp>ecially  when  he  is  told  to  do  so.  he 
can  always  submit  a  correction  of  his 
testimony  to  conform  it  to  policy.  The 
committee  does  not  have  to  accept  it.  but 
as  long  as  the  witness  tried  he  gets  off 
the  hook,  or  at  least,  mitigates  the  breach 
of  F>olicy. 

This  is  all  really  too  disgusting  to  dis- 
cuss, but  that  is  the  way  Mr.  McNamara's 
empire  is  run.  The  question  was  raised 
on  the  fioor  last  Friday,  and  the  facts 
should  be  set  straight. 

My  own  sympathy  is  with  the  wit- 
nesses. We  cannot  blame  them.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  has  said  in  strong 
words  that  testimony  for  congressional 
committees,  particularly  in  executive 
session,  should  not  be  censored  for  policy 
by  the  administration,  but  It  continues 
nevertheless.  If  the  Congress  will  not 
or  carmot  enforce  against  executive  de- 
partments its  own  rights  to  hear  frank 
and  uncensored  opinions  from  witnesses 
in  the  executive  branch,  how  can  we  ex- 
pect witnesses  to  stand  up  and  take 
chances  with  their  own  careers  and 
jobs? 

If  the  Congress  hears  a  lot  of  "me  too" 
testimony  when  it  calls  executive  de- 
partment witnesses,  or  polite  evasiveness 
in  some  cases,  then  Congress  has  only 
itself  to  blame,  because  nothing  has  been 
done  to  stop  the  censorship.  In  fact  it 
is  worse  than  ever.  All  we  can  hear 
from  the  executive  department  is  "one 
voice."  We  are  fortunate  to  have  three 
oflBcial  witnesses  on  the  treaty  who  broke 
the  monotony — General  Power,  General 
Schrlever,  and  Dr.  John  Foster.  We 
should  be  thankful  for  them,  for  they 
have  taken  the  chances  and  risks  which 
Congress  should  long  ago  have  elimi- 
nated. It  is  worthy  of  note  that  not  one 
of  these  three  witnesses  had  a  prepared 
statement  to  be  censored  by  the  I>epart- 
ment  of  Defense.  They  did  not  have  a 
statement  conformed  to  oflBcial  F>olicy 
with  which  they  had  to  stay  consistent. 

To  get  back  to  General  LeMay's  point 
that  now  that  the  treaty  had  been 
signed,  damage  would  be  done  to  our  dis- 
armament program  if  it  were  not  rati- 
fied, let  me  say  that  this  would  probably 
be  an  advantage,  in  my  opinion.  Judg- 
ing from  what  I  know  of  our  disarma- 
ment proposals. 

It  is  not  armaments  that  cause  wars. 
The  cause  of  war  is  political  friction, 
usually  brought  on  by  the  greed  of  ag- 
gressors. Armaments  are  material — 
inert,  lifeless  tools — and  can  do  nothing 
by  themselves.  It  is  men  who  start  wars, 
and  they  do  so  because  of  their  depraved 
motivations,  the  most  prominent  of 
which  is  lust  for  power.  Armaments 
can  be  used  for  good  or  for  evil,  depend- 
ing on  the  morality  of  the  men  who  con- 
trol the  armaments.  The  United  States 
has  had  a  superiority  in  armaments  for 
two  decades,  at  least.  Who  is  prepared 
to  say  that  these  armaments  have  not 
been  used  as  a  force  for  good,  keeping 
evil  in  check?  If  we  had  not  had  these 
massive  armaments,  we  would  have 
either  had  a  war  or  would  now  be  living 
under  Communist  dictatorship. 

Wars  will  not  cease  If  arms  are  de- 
stroyed.    In  the  first  place,  evil  men 
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wm  not  di^rmthem-elve.  for  their  evU  .^J^^^^^J^^'^^^ 
nioUT»tion5  of  power  ^<^«2w.  "^  ^.%S51S5al  S  It  the  Judgment 
gained  by  force.  ^fT","^'^  J^^  of  me  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
find  tools  with  which  to  Uj  to  ojpr«  JfJSS^J^SJ^Srushchev  construes  the 
others,  and  they  will  succeed  in  oppress-     g^^^^^^Jhat  it  would  disarm 

those  who  are  seeking  to  stop  revolu- 
Uons  but  would  not  handicap  those  who 
are  starting  Communist  revolutions 
throughout  the  world? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  exactly 
correct  I  am  convinced  that  what  Mr. 
Khrushchev  and  the  Communists  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  get  us  to  Uke  this  first 
step — and  the  President  has  called  it  a 
first  step.  In  the  words  of  the  preamble, 
the  treaty  itself  provides: 

Proclaiming  a«  their  prtncipal  aim  the 
speediest  pomlble  achievement  of  an  agree- 
ment on  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment— 

And  so  forth.  This  is  the  first  step 
to  a  disarmament  program. 

That  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Khrushchev 
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ing  the  weak. 

For  those,  however,  who  stin  fear  the 
temper  of  opinion  of  other  nations  and 
of  people  of  other  nations,  should  ttils 
treaty  be  rejected.  Dr.  Edward  Teller 
gave  the  only  answer : 

If  you  reject  thU  treaty,  thla  wlU  be  a 
gmaU  mlrtake;  If  you  raUfy  thl«  treaty.  I 
think  Tou  wUl  have  committed  an  enormous- 
ly bigger  mlatoke  •  •  •  You  wUl  have  given 
away  the  future  safety  of  thU  country. 

Mr  President,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Comiiiittee.  in  its  report  on  the  txeaty 
sUtes  that  the  main  thrust  on  the  treaty 
is  poUtical  and  that  excessive  reUance  on 
the  military  considerations  might  underi 
mine  the  national  security  of  the  Unitefl 


sldering  the  great  knowledge  the  Com- 
munists have  gained  from  their  recent 
tests,  in  1961  and  1962? 

Again  I  say  to  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
MADCE],  that  in  my  opinion  we  cannot 
place  any  trust  in  the  Communists. 
Their  purpose  in  this  treaty  is  to  freeze 
the  knowledge  they  have  gained,  in  order 
to  gain  time  to  manufacture  the  weapons 
with  which  to  try  to  destroy  us  or  to 
blackmail  us  into  surrender.  Why 
should  they  want  to  enter  Into  a  treaty 
for  any  purpose  other  than  one  which 
would  help  them?  Why  do  not  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  treaty  look  at  the  seamy 
side  of  Soviet  motives  rather  than  just 
what  appears  to  them  to  be  of  a  rose 

color? 

The  able  Senator  from  Georgia  was  a 
distinguished  and  capable  lawyer  and 
the  able  Governor  of  a  great  SUte.  He 
served  as  a  distinguished  officer  in  the 
Navy  in  World  War  IL     He  knows  the 
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^i^"^  ?SfSJS^SS'^f''ufe"pro^  '"'fk^rLTx'I^tly'what  Mr.  Khri^hchev  ^^;ihe;^"o"f"^e'Ho^uni;ts;  and  he 
^^^tJ'nf  Se  t?^SrS^^  wncentrSted  wants.  He  wants  us  to  disarm  But  you  ^  J^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ean  be  placed  in 
ponenU  of  the  treaty  »een  cone  to  see  if  the  Communists  disarm.     ..^ 


on  the  negative  side-that  is.  on  trying 
to  mitigate  against  tiie  miUtary  disad-j 

vantages?  ^  ,.  *     J 

We  have  had  over  a  week  of  debate  on 

the  treaty.   We  still  have  not  heard  what 

are  the  poUtical  advantages  of  the  treaty. 


wait  to  see  if  the  Communists  disarm. 
They  are  cunning.  They  are  deceptive. 
Their  word  cannot  be  relied  upon. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  list  of  agreements. 
This  pamphlet  was  issued  by  the  Defense 
Department  on  November  5.  1962.  after 


Ze  the  PoUtical  advantages  of  thf  t^jy.  J^^^^^-^^^^^t  act  of  perfidy  In 
We  have  heard  vague  generalizations  gf^^^^^vidently  at  tiiat  time  the  De- 
such  as    peace-  and  'relaxed  tensions.f     ^^-^ep^ent  did  not  know  tiiat  tiie 


but  no  specifics. 

in  its  report,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  makes  iUusive  referencesto 
some  nonmihtary  considerations.  The 
report  does  not  attempt  to  spell  out  or 
number  any  specific  poUtical  advantages 
that  flow  from  this  treaty.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  state  that  there  is  one.  tw0. 
or  three  poUtical  advantages  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committer . 

NonmlUtary  aspects  of  the  treaty  ate 
discussed  In  several  different-type  con- 
texts in  the  report.  Some  of  these  as- 
pects are  included  under  a  discussion  of 
possible  Soviet  motivations.  Some  are 
included  in  the  concluding  comments  Of 


fense  Department  did  not  know  that  the 
administration  would  come  forward  with 
this  treaty,  or  probably  the  administra- 
tion would  not  have  allowed  the  Depart- 
ment to  issue  it.  The  pamphlet  sets 
out  on  one  side  of  each  page  tiie  agree- 
ments and  on  the  other  side  the  results. 
The  pamphlet  is  entitied  "Soviet  Treaty 
Violations."  It  is  fiUed  witii  violations 
of  agreements  made  by  these  deceptive, 
cunning  Conununlsts. 

I  also  hold  in  my  hand  a  pamphlet  is- 
sued by  the  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee of  Uie  Committee  on  tiie  Judiciary 
of  tiie  Senate,  entitied  "Soviet  PoUtical 
Agreements  and  Results."    In  this  pam- 


knows  that  no  trust  can  be  placed  in 

them. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend.  I  congratulate  him  for 
his    magnificent    contribution    to    this 

debate.  ,,     ^^    , 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. wiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  able  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  recognize  that  under  section  2 
of  article  I  of  the  treaty  the  statement 
is  made: 

Each  of  the  Parties  to  this  Treaty  under- 
takes furthermore  to  refrain  from  causing, 
encoviraglng.  or  In  any  way  participating  In. 
the  carrying  out  of  any  nuclear  weapon  test 
explosion,  or — 

I  now  emphasize  the  next  four  words: 
any  other  nuclear  explosion 

I  repeat: 
any  other  nuclear  explosion,  anywhere  which 


possible  Soviet  motivations.     Some  are     ^^^gg^jents  and  Results."    In  this  pam-     ^J^^^  ^^^  pj^^  ^  ^ny  of  the  envU-onment* 

included  in  tiie  concluding  comments  Oi       ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^he  agreements  into     described— 

the  committee.    One  is  included  under    ^^^^  ^^  communists  have  entered  and  ^^  ^^  atinosphere. 


the  title  "Other  Considerations."  None 
of  these  has  been  made  any  more  spe- 
cific or  finite  by  the  debate  of  the  pra- 

ponents.  ^         ,.._ 

The    Foreign    Relations    CommittJBe 

makes  the  general  claim  that: 

The    committee    believes    that   the    treaty 

reflecu  an  Identity  of  Interest  In  the  sP^lfic 

area  of  containing  the  arms  competition. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out.  dis- 
armament will  not  eUminate  the  cajse 
of  war  for  it  is  men  and  not  armaments 
that  start  wars.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  the  Communists  have  no  Intention 
of  disarming  themselves.  The  Commu- 
nist approach  to  disarmament  was  tx- 
pressed  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  on  January 
16.  1963.  in  a  speech  in  East  Germ$ny 
in  these  words: 

Disarmament  primarily  means  dismantling 
the  gigantic  war  machines  of  the  hl#ily 
developed  countries.  General  dlBarmaroent 
does  not  mean  disarming  the  peoples  fight- 
ing for  national  liberation.  On  the  don- 
trary  It  would  deprive  the  Imperialist^  of 
the  means  to  halt  progress  and  crush  the 
struggle  for  Independence. 


which  the  Communists  have  entered  and 
the  sad  results.  I  wish  every  Senator 
would  read  these  two  pamphlets  before 
voting  on  this  treaty. 

I  understand  that  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subconunittee  has  now  issued  an- 
other pamphlet,  as  a  supplement.  It 
WiU  be  of  great  interest  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  we  rely  on  tiie 
Communists  to  keep  an  agreement,  in 
view  of  their  past  performance? 

The  American  Bar  Association  made 
a  study  and  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  Communists  have  broken  50  of  the 
52  major  agreements  into  which  they 
have  entered  since  World  War  n. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  treaty  is  a 
trap,  that  this  is  the  first  step  to  tnr  to 
persuade  this  country  to  disarm.  Ii  we 
disarm.  God  knows,  we  are  gone. 

The  only  language  the  Communists 
understand  is  power.  So  long  as  we 
have  had  power— and  we  have  had  a 
superiority  of  miUtary  power  since  World 
War  n— we  have  avoided  a  war. 

If  we  enter  into  this  treaty,  we  wiU 
freeze  the  gains  the  Communists  now 


Mr.  TALMADGE. 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  President,  WiU 


Which  refers  to  in  the  atmosphere, 
underwater,  or  in  space — 
or  have  the  effect  referred  to.  In  paragraph  1 
of  this  Article. 

The  clear  language  of  this  particular 
section  would  prohibit  tiiis  Nation  from 
using  nuclear  weapons  to  fulfill  its  treaty 
obUgations  in  Korea,  in  Vietnam,  or  in 
Formosa,  in  the  event  the  Commun^ts 
decided  to  move.  It  is  very  clear,  under 
the  language  of  the  treaty,  that  we  would 
be  precluded  from  using  weapons  in  sucn 
a  fashion. 

Someone  sent  an  opinion  from  tne 
State  Departinent  saying.  "That  is  noi 
what  it  means;  it  does  not  mean  that. 
We  would  have  the  right  to  use  them. 

In  the  committee  report  the  committee 

says: 

we  do  not  mean  that.  We  clearly  mean 
by  this  language  that  this  Nation  would  ^ 
serve  the  right  to  use  such  weapons  to  fuuui 
our  defense  commitments. 

The  Senator  weU  knows  that  in  la^- ^ 
tr^^ze-the-caln.  th.  Communist,  now     >^-XTil^^Z<LfflTJ^»^^ 


had  to  do  with  the  Mann  Act,  as  the 
Senator  wUl  recall.  The  Mann  Act  was 
passed  to  prevent  transportation  of 
prostitutes  across  State  boundaries. 
Some  young  boy  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  went  with  a  young  girl  to 
Baltimore.  He  was  indicted  under  the 
act.  All  the  legislative  history  showed 
that  that  was  not  the  Idnd  of  thing  the 
act  was  intended  to  outlaw,  but  the  man 
still  had  to  go  to  jail,  because  the  court 
said  the  law  was  clear  and  that  the  court 
would  not  look  to  legislative  intent  when 
the  law  was  clear  in  itself. 

The  Senator  weU  recaUs  that.  I  am 
sure.  The  Senator,  as  a  lawyer,  knows 
that  any  one  of  the  nearly  100  signa- 
tories to  the  treaty  would  take  this  coun- 
try before  the  World  Court,  of  which 
the  United  States  is  a  member.  The 
interpretation  of  a  treaty  is  clearly  a 
matter  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
World  Court.  This  country  could  be 
tak^n  before  the  World  Court,  and  the 
World  Court  would  tell  us,  in  my  judg- 
ment, that  the  treaty  means  exactly 
what  it  says.  We  would  be  said  to  have 
made  a  treaty  clearly  contrary  to  what 
President  Eisenhower  said  we  should  do, 
and  clearly  contrary  to  what  the  Presi- 
dent himself  says  we  are  doing  by  this 
treaty. 

That  in  itself  is  reason  enough  to 
reject  the  treaty. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  able  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  eminently  correct.  The 
treaty  Itself  is  clear,  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  said  it  is.  The  wording  is 
crystal  clear. 

The  treaty  itself  is  clear.  It  outlaws 
"any  nuclear  weapons  test  explosion,  or 
any  other  nuclear  explosion"  except 
underground  when  the  nuclear  ex- 
plosions do  not  send  radioactive  debris 
outside  one's  borders.  The  President, 
moreover,  in  transmitting  the  treaty  to 
the  Senate,  said  that  "this  treaty  is  the 
whole  agreement — the  treaty  sF>eaks  for 
itself." 

The  State  Department  contends  that 
"any  other  nuclear  explosion"  does  not 
mean  any  detonation  on  behalf  of  an 
ally  attacked  or  in  our  own  self-defense. 
This  interpretation  goes  against  the 
clear  wording  of  the  agreement.  There 
is  nothing  in  international  law  to  sup- 
port a  contention  that  the  rule  of  con- 
struction of  a  treaty  is  any  different  in 
this  respect  than  the  rule  of  construction 
of  a  statute  or  any  legal  document; 
namely,  if  a  document  is  clear  on  its  face. 
recourse  may  not  be  had  to  any  other 
source. 

The  State  Department  justifies  its  in- 
terpretation by  consulting  the  minutes 
of  discussions  during  the  negotiations  to 
justify  its  position.  But  then  it  does  not 
make  these  available  in  their  entirety  to 
the  Senate.  It  also  comes  up  with  the 
conclusion  that  detonations  for  peaceful 
purposes,  such  as  canal  building,  are 
proscribed. 

The  Senator  is  absolutely  correct.  If 
some  nation  took  this  treaty  to  the  World 
Court.  I  agree  with  the  able  Senator 
that  the  World  Court  could  weU  say  that 
this  wording,  this  verbiage,  was  clear  and 
the  Court  would  have  to  construe  the  in- 
tent from  language  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  will  yield  further. 


whoever  this  lawyer  was — in  my  opinion, 
he  was  instructed  to  write  an  opinion 
saying  this,  which  is  clearly  contrary  to 
the  language  of  the  treaty — reUed  upon 
the  preamble  to  put  a  construction  on  the 
language  of  the  treaty  different  from 
what  the  treaty  provides.  I  say  that  if 
one  compares  that  language  with  the 
preamble,  it  does  not  support  the  con- 
tention. For  example,  the  preamble  uses 
the  words: 

Seeking  to  achieve  the  discontinuance  of 
all  test  explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  for  all 
time,  determined  to  continue  negotiations  to 
this  end,  and — 

I  emphasize  this — 

desiring  to  put  an  end  to  the  contamination 
of  man's  environment  by  radioactive  sub- 
stances. 

The  treaty  then  proceeds  to  provide 
that  we  will  proceed,  first,  to  stop  test- 
ing, and  then  to  stop  other  explosions, 
under  the  treaty. 

The  preamble  actually  follows  the 
clause.    It  says: 

(1)  Tou  win  not  conduct  the  test 
explosions;  and  (2)  you  will  not  conduct 
any  explosions. 

So  it  is  now  very  clear  that  any  court 
composed  of  lawyers,  rather  than  poli- 
ticians, would  have  to  rule  that  the 
treaty  forbids  all  explosions,  even  those 
for  our  own  self-defense.  Under  the 
terms  of  this  treaty,  it  would  be  illegal 
for  this  Nation  or  any  of  our  allies  to 
use  an  atomic  explosion  for  an  antibal- 
listic  missUe  to  stop  a  missile  aimed  at 
one  of  our  cities,  which  could  destroy  5 
or  6  million  people  in  a  single  blast.  It 
would  be  against  the  treaty  to  use  an 
atomic  explosion  to  defend  ourselves. 
We  would  have  to  violate  the  treaty  in 
order  to  fire  a  shot  in  self-defense. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
South  CaroUna  is  in  accord  witi^  the  con- 
struction placed  on  this  matter  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Louisiana.  The  treaty 
is  as  clear  as  crystal.  Article  1,  section 
2,  reads  as  follows  : 

Each  of  the  Parties  to  this  Treaty  under- 
takes furthermore  to  refrain  from  causing, 
encouraging,  or  In  any  way  participating  in, 
the  carrying  out  of  any  nuclear  weapon  test 
explosion,  or  any  other  nuclear  explosion, 
anywhere  which  would  take  place  in  any  of 
the  environments  described,  or  have  the  ef- 
fect referred  to,  In  paragraph  1  of  this  Article. 

There  are  no  exceptions.  How  could 
the  World  Court  find  exceptions  or  place 
a  strained  meaning  on  the  construction? 
It  would  be  forced,  if  its  members  fol- 
lowed their  oath  of  oflBce,  to  construe  it 
according  to  the  language  in  the  treaty. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  THURMOND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  the  Sena- 
tor well  knows,  based  on  this  Nation's 
agreement  to  be  a  party  to  the  World 
Court,  and  based  on  the  agreement  which 
this  Nation  made  when  we  became  a  part 
of  the  United  Nations,  it  is  not  what  we 
say  in  a  committee  report  that  this  treaty 
means;  it  is  what  the  World  Court  says 
about  this  treaty  that  wUl  determine  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  again 
is  correct.  Under  article  36,  the  World 
Court  has  a  right  to  construe  treaties. 
That  is  one  of  its  responsibiUties.  Under 
article  36,  section  2,  paragraph  (a),  in- 


terpretation of  a  treaty  is  that  Court's 
responsibiUty. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
knows  that  the  same  persons  who  would 
ratify  this  treaty  are  also  among  those 
who  would  have  us  submit  to  the  com- 
plete, unfettered  jurisdiction  of  the 
World  Court.  As  things  stand  now,  un- 
der the  ConnaUy  reservation,  this  Nation 
reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  determine 
whether  a  matter  is  an  international 
matter  or  whether  it  is  a  purely  domestic 
matter.  But  the  Senator  weU  knows  that 
the  question  of  interpretation  of  the 
treaty  is  clearly  an  international  affair, 
and  we  would  stultify  ourselves  if  we 
tried  to  pretend  it  was  anything  but  that. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  The  able  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  who  is  an  astute  lawyer,  has 
construed  this  question  properly,  in  my 
judgment.  I  commend  him.  He  was  an 
able  officer  in  World  War  n,  in  the 
Navy.  He  is  a  great  patriot.  He  has 
given  this  matter  much  consideration, 
and  his  opinion  is  weU  worth  serious  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sen- 
ator knows  that  former  President  Eisen- 
hower, who  did  not  negotiate  the  treaty, 
made  the  statement  that  we  should  not 
ratify  the  treaty  unless  we  made  it  clear 
that  we  reserved  the  right  to  use  these 
weapons  to  fulfill  our  treaty  commit- 
ments and  to  defend  ourselves.  If  we 
are  to  leave  that  matter  to  the  World 
Court  and  rely  upon  the  World  Court — 
which  has  three  Communist  judges  sit- 
ting on  it — to  say  that  the  treaty  does 
not  mean  what  it  says,  we  have  made  a 
bad  mistake.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
any  time  Russia  decides  to  attack  this 
country,  she  is  going  to  attack  us,  treaty 
or  no  treaty.  So  far  as  defending  our- 
selves is  concerned,  for  the  most  part, 
this  Nation  abides  by  treaties. 

Can  the  Senator  tell  me  how  many 
treaties  this  Nation  has  violated? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Our  covmtry  keeps 
its  treaties.     We  keep  our  word. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  was 
my  impression.  The  Senator  may  re- 
caU  that  before  World  War  n  this  Na- 
tion entered  a  disarmament  treaty. 
The  Japanese  burned  up  a  great  many 
blueprints,  and  we  burned  up  many 
ships  to  fulfUl  our  part  of  the  disarma- 
ment treaty.  That  proved  to  be  a  bad 
mistake.  We  could  have  used  those 
ships  at  the  time  when  we  were  taken 
by  surprise.  This  Nation  kept  its  agree- 
ment even  when  it  proved  to  be  a  very 
bad  bargain. 

The  Senator  knows  that  this  treaty 
could  work  out  to  be  a  Communist  trap, 
and  prevent  us  from  doing  the  things 
necessary  in  our  defense  and  the  defense 
of  our  alUes,  whereas  the  Soviets  could 
break  the  treaty  whenever  it  suited  their 
purp>ose. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  in  thorough  accord 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  had  much  ex- 
I>erience  in  World  War  II  in  the  Navy. 
A  few  days  ago  he  discussed,  very  intel- 
ligently, our  sad  experience  with  tor- 
pedo duds  in  the  Pacific  in  World  War 
II  because  we  did  not  test  them  in  ad- 
vance, just  as  we  wiU  not  be  able  to 
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test  our  vital  nuclear  weapon*  In  their 
environment  if  this  treaty  is  ratified. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  the 
record  is  clear  on  that  portion.  I  may 
discuss  it  later. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  In 
view  of  Mr.  Khrushchev's  definition  of 
disarmament,  I  would  sincerely  hope 
that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  la 
incorrect  in  its  assessment  that  the 
treaty  reflects  an  identity  of  Interest  fax 
limiting  the  arms  race  or  achieving  dis- 
armament, for  that  would  mean  that  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  definition  of  disarmament 
reflected  the  official  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

In  support  of  its  contention  that  the 
treaty  reflects  an  "identity  of  Interest  in 
a  specific  area  of  containing  the  arms 
competition,"  the  Foreign  RelaUons 
Committee  advanced  two  hypotheses. 
The  committee  states : 

First,  the  treaty  wlU  InHiblt  the  prolifer- 
ation of  nuclear  weapons,  thus  reducing  the 
danger  of  accidental  or  catalytic  nuclear  war. 
as  well  as  nuclear  war  by  design. 

As  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Jackson]  pointed  out  last  week,  the  role 
of  the  treaty  in  inhibiting  proliferation 
has  been  generally  overestimated.  Wa 
have  little  to  fear  from  most  of  the 
nations,  other  than  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  signed  the  treaty,  even  if  they 
obtained  a  limited  capability  with  suclj 
weapons.  In  point  of  fact,  very  few  ol 
them  have  the  capability  of  achieving 
any  significant  nuclear  capability;  and 
if  they  did  manage  the  development  of  a 
warhead  Itself,  they  would  still  be  faced 
with  the  problem  of  a  delivery  system 
which,  for  most  of  them,  would  be  impos* 
sible.  ,^   . 

The  major  concern  to  the  United 
States  of  proliferation  is  centered  in  one 
nation— Communist  China.  No  one  has 
contended  that  Communist  China  will 
sign  the  treaty,  and  the  only  disagree* 
ment  about  the  Chinese  nuclear  program 
Ues  in  the  estimates  of  when  they  will 
actually  begin  detonating  nuclear  de- 
vices. The  Chinese  Commimists  unfor- 
tunately do  have  an  aggressive  intent. 
as  they  have  repeatedly  demonstrated. 
and  any  significant  nuclear  capability  by 
China  does  increase  the  defense  problems 
of  the  United  States  and  the  free  world. 
The  treaty  does  not  Inhibit  development 
of  nuclear  weapons  by  Communi4t 
China.  The  major  problem  of  prolif eij- 
ation,  therefore,  and  the  only  one  df 
major  consequence,  will  remain  unaf- 
fected by  this  treaty. 

The  second  hypothesis  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  support  of  tlje 
"identity  of  Interest"  contention  is  that 
the  treaty  has  already  deepened  and 
complicated  the  divisions  within  the 
Communist  orbit.  The  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  makes  it  clear  that  it  Is 
referring  to  the  so-called  Sino-Sovi^t 
rift.  Incidentally,  this  is  not  the  only 
place  in  the  report  where  the  Sino-Sovitt 
differences  are  diacussed.  The  Foreign 
Relations  report  also  sees  the  Sino-Sovlet 
schism  as  one  of  the  possible  motivations 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  signing  the  treaty. 
The  implications  behind  the  discvit- 
alans  of  the  so-called  Sino-Sovlet  schistn 
lead  one  to  believe  that  Khrushchev  is 
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actually  afraid  of  the  expansionist  poli- 
cies of  COTMHunist  China.  Obviously,  it 
is  conjectural  at  this  point  as  to  what  is 
the  real  nature  of  the  differences  between 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  for  in  point 
of  fact,  the  only  intelligence  we  have  on 
this  matter  is  what  the  Soviets  and  the 
Chinese  themselves  tell  us.  Judging  from 
experience,  this  is  a  very  poor  basis  for 
realistic  estimates. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  believe  that  the  Sino- 
Soviet  rift  Is  as  patent  and  sure  as  it  has 
been  represented  to  be? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  so-called  rift  between  Soviet 
Russia  and  China  is  as  it  has  been  pur- 
ported to  be  or  as  it  has  been  reflected 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  The  major  difference 
between  Russia  and  China  is  how  they 
will  go  about  burying  us.  Russia  says. 
"Let  us  take  more  time.  Let  us  do  it 
through  infiltration  and  subversion  and 
nibble  away  on  one  country  after  an- 
other. Let  us  build  up  a  powerful  de- 
fense system  and  intimidate  and  coerce 
other  countries,  so  that  they  will  be 
afraid  not  to  come  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain." ^    , 

That  was  the  case  with  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Mr.  Khrushchev  has  been  quoted 
time  and  again  as  boasting  that  he  will 
overtake  the  United  SUtes  in  superiority 
of  strength  and  that  in  effect  America 
will  imdo  itself,  as  we  will  help  in  doing 
if  we  ratify  this  treaty. 

The  Chinese  want  to  do  it  more  hastily 
and  in  a  more  revolutionary  manner. 
The  Chinese  and  the  Russians  have  the 
same  goal.  It  is  a  matter  of  how  to  at- 
tain this  goal,  whether  it  will  be  the  So- 
viet way  or  the  Chinese  way.  As  I  stat- 
ed earlier  today,  when  I  read  the  As- 
sociated Press  articles  from  Moscow  and 
Tokyo,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  f sur  apart 
on  the  essential  elements  of  mutual  de- 
fense and  their  aim  to  take  over  the 
world. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  That  is  the  point  I 
wished  to  bring  out.  Is  it  not  correct 
to  say  that  upon  an  overture  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Chinese  people  would 
immediately  effect  a  reconciliation  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  the  rift  is 
less  real  than  seems  to  be  indicated? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  if  a  showdown  should  come  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia, 
China  would  be  on  the  side  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  propoimded  this  very  question 
to  the  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  during  the  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Preparedness  Subcommittee.  He 
asked,  if  the  United  States  had  a  show- 
down with  Russia  on  which  side  wotild 
China  be.  All  of  them  said  that  China 
would  be  on  the  side  of  the  Soviets. 

Then  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina asked  the  question.  If  the  United 
States  had  a  showdown  with  China  on 
which  side  would  Russia  be?  All  of  the 
men  said  ttiat  In  their  opinion  Russia 
would  be  on  the  side  of  China, 

If  they  are  going  to  be  together,  what 
difference  does  it  make  if  there  is  a  rift 


on  the  question  of  how  to  "bury  us."  The 
only  question  is  where  they  will  be  In 
case  of  a  showdown.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  they  will  not 
be  on  the  side  of  the  United  States,  and 
they  will  be  together  if  a  showdown 
comes.  The  rift  wiU  then  fade  away  like 
cigarette  smoke. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  Is  such  a  great  Army  officer 
and  high  In  the  echelons  of  the  Depart- 
ment. I  am  sure  that  people  of  America 
will  listen  to  him.  though  the  Senate  is 
not  listening  to  him. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thjuik  the  able 
Senator  from  Wyoming.  I  commend 
him  for  the  great  attention  he  has  given 
to  the  discussion.  Several  days  ago  he 
delivered  a  masterly  address.  He  Is  a 
great  American  and  a  great  patriot,  of 
whom  the  people  of  his  State  can  be 
proud. 

At  page  361  of  the  hearings  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  I  Mr.  AnraNl  pro- 
pounded a  question  to  General  LeMay. 
which  I  believe  is  pertinent  today,  as 
follows: 

Senator  Auckn.  I  say  nobody  can  guaran- 
tee that  any  future  officials  of  government 
will  carry  out  their  duties  as  they  are  ex- 
pected to  or  not.  but  It  U  safe  to  say  any 
ofllclal  who  failed  to  carry  out  the  responsl- 
bUitles  in  this  respect  would  also  un- 
doubtedly be  very  lax  In  other  respecU  aa 
well. 

SDJO-BOVITT    EELATIONS 

Just  one  other  question.  ThU  Slno-Sovlet 
split  must  have  very  significant  strategic 
Implications. 

For  Instance,  suppose  China  launches  a 
more  aggressive  attack  on  India.  I  know 
there  Is  a  question  In  the  minds  of  a  good 
many  people  what  Russia  would  do.  Do 
you  think  the  split  between  Russia  and  the 
Chinese  U  a  real  split? 

General  LiMat.  I  think  they  probably 
have  some  differences  of  opinion.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  they  are  mostly  on  how  to  ad- 
vance world  communism,  and  It  Is  my  opin- 
ion If  there  was  any  real  trouble  In  the 
world  we  would  find  that  very  quickly  Rus- 
sia and  China  would  get  back  together  again. 
They  do  have  a  mutual  defense  pact,  and  I 
certainly  think  It  would  be  Invoked  and 
operating  efficiently  If  It  was  necessary. 

I  believe  that  answer  is  on  this  point, 
and  further  substantiates  the  position  of 
the  able  Senator  from  Wyoming.  Fur- 
ther, at  page  362  of  the  hearings,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  CarlsokI 
asked  a  question  of  General  LeMay,  «« 
follows: 

TKIATT'S  EJTECT  ON  SINO-SOVITT  RELATIONS 

Senator  Carlson.  General  LeMay.  as  I  have 
listened  to  you  and  the  testimony  this  morn- 
ing of  the  Joint  Chiefs  I  gather  that  from 
the  poUUcal  standpoint  you  are  recommend- 
ing that  this  treaty  be  raUfled  on  the  basto 
that  there  would  be  some  restraint  on  the 
further  prollf eraUon  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
that  It  would  reduce  world  tension.  If  I  re- 
member correctly.  I  think  General  Taylor 
added  another  Item:  He  thought  It  Impor- 
tant that  the  treaty  would  further  accentu- 
ate the  split  between  Red  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Do  you  agree  with  that? 

General  LkMat.  Well,  probably  not  to  tM 
same  extent  that  General  Taylor  does,  i 
think  there  is  a  possibility  that  It  may.  bu« 
I  don't  think  It  Is  a  very  great  possibUlty. 

In  other  words,  I  don't  see  that  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  split  Red  China  and  Ru«- 
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sla.  We  may  cause  trouble  between  the  two, 
but  not  to  the  extent  that  when  the  chips 
are  down  they  won't  get  back  together  again. 

Senator  Carlson.  Do  I  \mderstand  from 
that  statement  you  have  a  feeling  this  treaty 
would  have  no  effect  one  way  or  the  other 
as  far  as  driving  a  wedge  between  the  Red 
Chinese  and  the  Soviet  Union? 

General  LxMat.  No.  I  think  It  may  cause 
further  trouble  between  them  but  not  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  going  to  break  off 
completely. 

(At  this  point  Mrs.  Neuberger  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  further  sub- 
stantiates the  position  of  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming   [Mr.  Simpson]. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  China  share  the 
Communist  goal  of  world  domination. 
PerhaiJS  if  and  when  they  accomplish 
this  overriding  obsession,  they  would  in 
time  fight  each  other  for  possession  of 
the  spoils.  In  the  meantime.  It  is  hard 
to  take  much  solace  In  the  fact  that  there 
Is  an  Inner  dispute  between  them  as  to 
what  Is  the  best  method  to  eliminate 
either  us  or  our  freedom,  or  both. 

As  it  is.  and  as  long  as  the  apparent 
difference  In  approach  to  aggression  per- 
sists between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China,  we  will  have  to  face  the  dangers 
of  both  strategies.  For  all  we  know, 
however,  the  apparent  schism  between 
the  Soviets  and  China  could  be  a  varia- 
tion of  the  old  tactic  of  the  carrot  and 
the  stick.  Instead  of  alternating,  they 
may  now  Just  be  using  both  at  the  same 
time. 

Some  have  intimated,  of  course,  that 
the  Soviets  are  now  mellowing  or  evolv- 
ing, and  that  we  now  have  less  to  fear 
from  this  center  of  communism.  The 
implication  is  that  Communist  China 
now  constitutes  the  principal  threat  from 
the  Communists. 

If  anyone  really  Is  convinced  that  Red 
China  Is  now  the  main  source  of  danger 
to  the  free  world,  rather  than  the  Soviet 
Union,  he  should  come  right  out  and 
say  so.  Beyond  the  question  of  whether 
It  is  the  Soviets  or  the  Chinese  who  have 
the  nastier  intentions  toward  us,  it  would 
be  interesting  to  hear  who  has  the  bigger 
stick.  Of  the  two  criminals,  the  Soviets 
clearly  have  the  more  polished  grammar, 
and  may  hurl  the  more  so  subtly  phrased 
insults  at  the  United  States,  but  it  is 
quite  clear  that  they  both  mean  to  do 
us  in,  and  the  more  dangerous  Is  the 
one  with  the  largest  capability  to  try  it. 
The  Soviets  still  have,  and  for  the  fore- 
seeable future  will  have,  the  bigger  stick. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
seems  to  find  some  comfort  in  the  fact, 
that  although  acquisition  by  the  Chinese 
Reds  of  nuclear  weapons — which  the 
treaty  will  not  inhibit— will  make  the 
Chinese  stick  look  a  lot  bigger  to  China's 
neighbors,  that  Red  China's  failure  to 
sign  the  treaty  will  make  the  Chinese  ap- 
pearance more  offensive  to  the  sensi- 
bilities of  its  neighbors.  Should  we  really 
conclude,  as  the  committee  suggests,  that 
these  developments  will  "encourage 
greater  resistance  to  Communist  expan- 
sionist policies"  from  southeast  Asian  na- 
tions? 

The  question  Is.  Which  will  impress  the 
little  neighbors  of  Red  China  more — 
fear  of  the  bigger  and  atomic  powered 
stick,  or  increased  dislike  at  another 
display  of  Red  China's  belligerence? 
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The  discussion  of  the  so-called^  Sino- 
Soviet  schism  raises  another  question  by 
its  implications.  Are  we  to  believe  that 
Khrushchev  Is  really  afraid  of  Red 
China? 

Where  did  Red  China  get  its  jet  fight- 
ers, and  where  do  the  spare  parts  and 
ammunition  come  from? 

Where  did  Red  Chhia  get  the  SA-2 
antiaircraft  missiles  with  which  to  shoot 
down  a  U-2  plane  flown  by  Nationalist 
Chinese? 

Where  did  Red  China  get  its  tanks, 
and  where  must  the  spare  parts  come 
from? 

Where  does  Red  China  get  its  military 
transport,  and  from  where  do  the  spare 
parts  come  to  keep  it  running? 

If  Khrushchev  is  really  afraid  of  Red 
China,  does  anyone  believe  that  he  could 
not  cause  the  complete  collapse  of  the 
Red  China  rulers  by  cutting  off  all  the 
supply  Unes  to  Red  China  from  the  So- 
viet Union? 

Before  we  base  any  hopes  on  ad- 
vaxitages  to  ourselves  on  the  apparent 
Soviet-Chinese  schism,  these  questions 
must  be  answered  along  with  many 
others. 

In  many  respects,  the  nonmilitary  as- 
pects of  this  treaty  referred  to  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  report  are 
contradictory. 

For  instance,  the  committee  alleges 
that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  treaty  is 
"to  inhibit  the  arms  race."  Yet  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in 
support  of  the  treaty  follows  the  princi- 
pal thrust  that  we  can  determine  all  the 
information  necessary  to  support  an  all- 
out  increase  in  our  armaments  by  under- 
groimd  testing  and  by  reliance  on  knowl- 
edge we  already  have.  Obviously,  the 
Soviets  can  follow  the  same  course,  and 
the  only  hitch  Is  that  the  Soviets  have 
more  knowledge  already  than  do  we  in 
certain  critical  areas,  and  possibly  have 
more  knowledge  in  a  number  of  crucial 
areas. 

Madam  President,  I  wish  to  read  from 
page  637  of  the  hearings  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  on  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  to  show  what  Dr.  John 
Foster,  head  of  the  LIvermore  Labora- 
tory, had  to  say  on  the  question  of  im- 
derground  testing  as  a  substitute  for 
testing  in  the  natural  environment.  The 
questioning  is  by  Senator  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia. 

underground  TEbllNO  NO  SUBSTlTO'll  FOR 
ATMOSFHXSIC  TESTING 

Dr.  Poster,  I  asked  you  earlier,  if  by  using 
the  Information  that  we  already  have,  and 
by  conducting  aggressively  undergroiind 
tests  under  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  we 
could  acquire  information  which  would 
satisfy  ovir  fears  with  regard  to  weapons 
effects  upon  sites  and  systems,  and  you  In- 
dicated. I  believe,  that  we  could  not. 

Would  your  answer  sttU  be  the  same  If  I 
bad  framed  my  question  differently  to  the 
extent  that  I  had  Included  the  safeguards 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  recommended? 

Dr.  Posm.  Yes.  It  would  have  been  the 
same.  It  Is  simply  that  the  question  of  bow 
hard  anything  Is  to  electromagnetic  phe- 
nomena, be  It  anti-ballistlc-mlsslle  defense 
or  hardness  of  silos,  has  to  do  with  matters 
that,  In  my  opinion,  are  not  sufficiently  weU 
understood  to  be  able  to  say  with  fuU  con- 
fidence that  they  will  function  as  designed 
In  a  nuclear  environment  and  this  nuclear 


environment  cannot  be  created  by  under- 
ground experiments. 

Senator  Brao  of  West  Virginia.  And  so 
safeguards  are  no 

Dr.  PosTEa.  Correct. 

Senator  Btso  of  West  Virginia.  We  are 
taking  a  great  chance  with  the  security  of 
this  country  if  we  approve  a  treaty  which 
prohibits  our  further  testing  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and,  consequently,  learning  by  such 
testing  Important  facts  dealing  with  effects 
upon  sites  and  systems? 

Dr.  Poster.  You  are  taking  a  risk,  and  you 
cannot  calculate  It. 

Senator  Btrd  of  West  Virginia.  Regardless 
of  these  safeguards? 

Dr.  Foster.  Regardless  of  these  safeguards. 

Senator  Btrd  of  West  Virginia.  Kven 
though  they  are  Implemented  to  the  fullest? 

Dr.  Poster.  That  Is  correct. 

Madam  President,  in  attempting  to 
assess  the  Soviets'  motivations  in  signing 
this  test  ban  treaty,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  speculates  that  It  may 
have  been  for  the  purpose  of  permitting 
"some  diversion  of  resources  away  from 
nuclear  weapons  development  and  to- 
ward the  consiuner  goods  area." 

Of  course,  this  is  pure  speculation,  for 
even  if  the  Soviets  were  able  to  convert 
some  resources,  there  Is  no  assurance 
that  the  savings  would  go  into  consumer 
goods  rather  than  Cuba-type  ventures, 
or  their  agitation  and  subversion  opera- 
tions in  Latin  America,  Africa,  and 
southeast  Asia. 

But  the  very  allegation,  that  the  treaty 
will  result  in  a  diversion  of  resources 
from  weapons  development.  Is  contra- 
dicted by  the  claim  that  it  will  be  much 
more  expensive  for  the  Soviets  to  move 
their  testing  program  underground  In 
an  effort  to  catch  up  with  their  assumed 
lead  In  low-yield  weapons  technology. 
General  Taylor,  in  support  of  the  treaty 
testified: 

If  the  Soviets  are  to  catch  up  with  the 
United  States  in  the  low-yield  field,  partic- 
ularly In  numbers,  they  will  be  subjected 
to  a  major  additional  expenditure  of  national 
resources  which  are  already  tinder  heavy 
strain. 

Of  course,  there  Is  no  objection  or 
particular  offensiveness  in  advancing 
abstract  theories,  providing,  of  course, 
that  they  are  imderstood  clearly  as 
hypotheses.  The  remoteness  of  many  of 
the  speculations  as  to  the  nonmilitary 
aspects  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  contradictory  to  other  such 
speculations,  and  contradictory  to  some 
of  the  arguments  advanced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mitigating  against  the  obvious 
military  disadvantages  of  the  treaty. 

Some  years  ago,  efforts  to  obtain  a 
cessation  to  atmospheric  testing  were 
based  primarily  on  the  need  for  elimi- 
nating the  hazards  of  radioactive  fall- 
out. There  is  littie  question  but  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  hazard  from  radio- 
active fallout,  as  a  result  of  nuclear  test- 
ing, has  been  grossly  exaggerated. 
Where  conditions  permit,  all  possible 
steps  should,  of  course,  be  taken  to  elim- 
inate even  the  most  remote  hazard. 

The  risk  of  danger  from  radioactive 
fallout  as  a  result  of  nuclear  testing, 
however,  pales  in  significance  by  com- 
parison to  the  risk  to  our  security,  our 
military  preparedness,  and  our  ability  to 
deter  nuclear  war  which  flows  from  the 
treaty. 
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The  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
pointed  out  in  Its  report  that: 

It  iB  generally  agreed  that  radUtlon  from 
fallout  amounta  to  conaiderably  lew  m  terma 
of  human  expoavire  than  normal  background 
radiation.  Moreover.  Informed  opinion  ap- 
nears  to  be  that  radioactive  fallout  produced 
to  date  ha«  remained  weU  below  a  level  to 
which  It  might  be  deemed  hazardous 

President  Kennedy,  himself,  stated  on 
March  2.  1962.  in  his  announcement  that 
the  United  States  would  resume  atmos- 
pheric testing,  that: 

It  haa  been  estimated.  In  fact,  that  the 
exposure  due  to  radioactivity  from  these 
teau  will  be  lees  than  one-flfUeth  of  the 
difference  which  can  be  experienced  due  to 
varUUons  In  natural  radioactivity  simply  by 
living  In  different  locations  in  the  country. 
ThU  wUl  obviously  be  weU  within  the  guides 
for  general  population  health  and  safety  as 
set  by  the  Federal  RadUtlon  Council;  and 
considerably  less  than  the  one- tenth  of  1 
percent  of  the  exposure  set  for  adults  who 
work   with   Industrial  radioactivity. 

The  Federal  Radiation  Council  esU- 
mates  that  man's  natural  environment 
will  give  him  a  70-year  dose  of  radia- 
tion 17  to  35  times  greater  than  the  one 
he  will  receive  from  fallout  from  all  tests 
conducted  through  1961. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut,  who 
formerly  was  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  pointed  out.  on 
September  9.  1963.  that: 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  the  land  on 
which  we  live  and  work,  the  air  we  breathe, 
the  water  we  drink  and  use  In  Industry, 
agrlcultxire.  and  recreation  have  been  altered 
over  the  past  half-century  by  a  manmade 
fallout  far  more  abundant  and  potentially 
more  dangerous  than  the  contamination  of 
nuclear  weapons  testing. 

Madam  President,  as  appears  on  page 
214  of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  RelaUons.  an  exchange  on  this 
subject  occurred  between  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  and  Dr. 
Seaborg.  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  as  follows : 

Senator  Russkli-.  Dr.  Seaborg.  I  read  In  the 
paper.  I  believe  the  day  before  yesterday, 
that  there  Is  twice  as  much  radiation  In  mUk 
today  as  there  was  3  years  ago. 

Is  that  approximately  right? 

Dr.  8«A*OBO.  That  would  depend  on  the 
•action  of  the  country  that  was  being  re- 
ferred to.  I  would  like  to  say  that  there 
are  probably  sections  of  the  coxintry  where 
there  Is  twice  as  much  strontium  »0  in  the 
mUk  now  as  there  was  3  years  ago.  yes.  sir. 

Senator.  ^    . 

Senator  Rttssdx.  Has  that  yet  reached  a 
point  where  It  is  sufficient  to  endanger  the 
hunum  family? 

Dr.  SXABOBG.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Russnx.  It  Is  a  long  way  from  it? 

Dr.  SEABoao.  It  Is  a  considerable  distance 
from  it,  yes.  sir. 

Senator  RxrasKix.  I  must  express  my  sur- 
prise that  you  did  not  refer  to  any  advan- 
tagM  to  be  gained  from  lessened  fallout. 
Some  of  our  practicing  poUUcians  have  been 
predicating  their  vote  on  this  treaty  on 
what  they  caU  very  cynicaUy  and  irrever- 
ently "the  mother  vote."  becaxise  the  treaty 
wovdd  lessen  the  dangers  of  increasing  the 

fallout.  ,       ^       J 

But  I  commend  you  for  being  frank  and 
haaeat  with  the  committee  and  not  bring-* 
ing  in  an  objection  that  U  captious  and  not 
genuine.  I 

As  appears  on  page  632  of  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re 
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lotions.  I  had  an  exchange  on  this  sub- 
ject with  Dr.  Poster,  as  follows: 

senator   THtraMOND.     Dr.    Poster,    on    the 

Juestlon  of  the  fallout  to  which  Senator 
Tao  referred  to  a  few  moments  ago.  that 
4eems  to  be  the  quesUon  that  U  disturbing 
a  great  many  people  today  who  tend  to 
iavor  the  treaty  where  otherwise  they  might 

fee  against  It.  .,      ,     » 

On  thU  quesUon,  if  I  recall  correctly,  last 
Week    or    the    week    before    some    scientists 
tnade    the    statement    that    one    would    get 
more  radiation  from  living  In  the  mountains 
Of  Colorado  than  from  fallout. 
Dr.  rosTEK.  That  U  correct,  sir. 
Senator  Thtjkmonb.  That  U  correct. 
I  believe  It  Is  also  true  that  one  living  In 
a  brick  house  would  get  20  times  more  radia- 
tion than  he  would  get  from  fallout. 

Dr.  FosTEB.  WeU.  sir.  there  you  are  ahead  of 

toe     I  do  not  know  that  becaxise 

'  Senator  Thurmond.  Mr.  Earl  Voss.  I  be- 
lieve, brought  that  out  In  his  book  'Nuclear 
Ambush." 

Dr.  FosTKB.  Yea. 

Senator  Thttbmokd.  And  one  wearing  a 
wrlstwatch  with  a  luminous  dial,  as  I  have 
on  here,  would  get  10  times  as  much  radiation 
as  he  would  get  from  fallout. 

Dr  FosTiai.  I  am  familiar  with  the  argu- 
ments, sir.  I  do  not  know  that  a  wrist- 
watch 


Senator  Thurmond.  Does  that  sound  rea- 
sonable? In  other  words,  do  those  sUtements 
sound  reasonable  to  you? 

Dr.  Poster.  It  Is  true  that  natural  back- 
ground Is  large  compared  with  the  additional 
activity,  radioactivity,  associated  with  fallout 
from  all  past  tests. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Isn't  It  a  matter  of  fact 
that  the  fallout  mentioned  by  some  of  those 
who  favor  this  treaty,  the  propaganda  that 
Is  being  disseminated  and  the  bugaboo  that 
is  being  raised,  that  the  fallout  Is  Imper- 
ceptible, and  Is  of  little  consequence? 

Dr  Poster.  I  think,  sir.  that  the  problem 
or  the  question  of  fallout  is  of  Insignificance, 
of  little  significance,  compared  to  the  major 
issue  with  which  the  development  of  war- 
heads is  attempting  to  deal. 

Senator  Thurmond.  What  people  want  to 
know  Is  this:  We  have  been  reading  about 
fallout  fallout  In  milk,  and  fallout  In  food 
and  resulting  Injury  to  the  future  genera- 
tion Is  It  possible  for  this  fallout  to  bring 
about  sterility  and  various  other  reactions? 

I  Just  want  to  ask  you  whether  you  feel 
that  there  Is  danger  to  people's  health  from 
the  little  fallout  radiation  resulting  from  the 
tests  we  have  conducted? 

Dr.  Foster.  No.  sir.  _ 

Senator  Thurmond.  Your  answer  Is  "No  ? 
Dr.  Poster.  My  answer  is  no. 
Senator  Thurmond.  Thank  you. 

Madam  President,  much  of  the  exag- 
gerated fear  of  fallout  has  been  caused 
by  the  normal  human  fear  of  the  un- 
known  and   of   things   that  cannot  be 
understood,  and  also  by  very  poor  public 
relations  treatment  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment.    For     instance,     the     American 
pubUc  has  never  been  effectively  told  of 
the  radiation  hazards  which  have  been 
eliminated  as  a  result  of  the  better  un- 
derstanding of  radiation  that  we  have 
obtained  from  testing   nuclear  devices. 
Far   greater   radiation  hazards,  in  the 
form  of  excessive  medical  X-rays,  re- 
peated and  excessive  dental  X-rays,  and 
even  toy  and  shoe  store  X-rays,  which 
formerly  existed,  have  been  eliminated 
than  have  those  created  by  radioactive 
fallout  from  testing. 

Should  nuclear  testing  in  the  atmos- 
phere be  continued,  the  advent  of  clean 
nuclear  devices  would  probably  result  in 
even  less  radioactive  fallout  per  test  than 


has  been  the  case  with  former  tests. 
Unfortunately,  from  the  military  stand- 
point, but  encouragingly  from  the  stand- 
point of  lessening  the  hazards  of  radio- 
active fallout,  even  the  Soviets  have 
demonstrated  a  capability  of  utilizing 
remarkably  clean  nuclear  warheads.  In 
June  of  this  year,  the  United  States  de- 
tected what  were  presumed  to  be  nuclear 
tests  in  the  Soviet  Union,  but  there  was 
no  radiation  debris  which  came  out  of 
the  Soviet  Union  from  which  to  prove 
that  the  signals  received  were,  in  fact, 
caused  by  nuclear  detonations. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  with- 
out in  any  way  mitigating  the  desirabil- 
ity of  eliminating  all  radioactive  fallout 
from  nuclear  testing,  the  degree  of 
hazards  from  radioactive  fallout  as  a  re- 
sult of  atmospheric  testing  is  not  of  suf- 
ficient magnitude  to  make  it  a  major 
consideration  in  weighing  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  treaty. 

Madam  President,  if  there  are  signif- 
icant nonmilitarypr  political  advantages 
to  ratification  of  \his  treaty,  then  they 
should  be  enumerated  and  spelled  out. 
The  specifics  should  be  given  of  each 
such  political  aspect  so  that  it  may  be 
objectively  weighed  in  the  balance.  This 
is  no  time  to  delude  ourselves  or  the 
American  people  with  idealistic  state- 
ments and  hypotheses  which  becloud  the 
hazards  to  which  this  treaty  subjects  our 
very  existence. 

We  have  experienced  the  penalties  of 
indulging  in  the  "Truce  of  the  Bear"  be- 
fore. One  such  instance  was  at  Yalta. 
There  too,  we  professed  to  find  an  "iden- 
tity of  interests"  with  the  U.S.S.R.  We 
would  do  well  to  recall  the  assessment  of 
our  position  at  Yalta  by  the  none  other 
than  Mr.  Averell  Harriman  himself,  who 
on  April  6,  1945.  as  U.S.  Ambassador  in 
Moscow,  cabled  the  U.S.  Government  as 
follows: 

It  may  be  difficult  for  us  to  believe,  but  It 
still  may  be  true  that  Stalin  and  Molotov 
considered  at  Yalta  that  by  our  willingness 
to  accept  a  general  wording  of  the  declara- 
tion on  the  Red  Army  for  security  behind  Its 
lines,  and  of  the  predominant  interest  of 
Russia  In  Poland  as  a  friendly  neighbor  and 
as  a  corridor  to  Germany,  we  understood  and 
were  ready  to  accept  Soviet  policies  already 
known  to  us. 

It  was  Mr.  Harriman's  conclusion  that 
the  continued  "generous  and  considerate 
atUtude"  adopted  by  the  United  States 
was  regarded  in  Russia  only  as  a  sign 
of  weakness.  We  need  to  keep  in  mind 
Mr.  Harriman's  own  words: 

Our  experience  has  Incontrovertlbly  proved 
that  It  Is  not  possible  to  bank  general  good- 
will In  Moscow. 


1963 
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We  entered  another  "Truce  of  the 
Bear'  In  1958.  That  "Truce  of  the  Bear 
took  the  form  of  a  moratorium  on  at- 
mospheric testing.  Once  again,  we  suf- 
fered the  consequence  of  Soviet  duplicity 
and  our  own  idealism. 

It  is  not  enough  to  soberly  express  our 
concern  with  "euphoria,"  as  it  is  called. 
As  a  result  of  the  treaty— despite  the 
expressed  cautions— our  guard  is  already 
being  let  down  mentally,  if  not  yet  physi- 
cally. Many  Illustrations  could  be  given. 
For  instance,  an  article  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  September  14  en- 
titled "Bill  Would  Ease  Arms-Cut  Pam. 


The  first  three  paragraphs  of  this  news 
article  state: 

A  pioneering  blueprint  designed  to  soften 
the  economic  lmptw:t  of  a  cut  in  arms  spend- 
ing was  unveiled  yesterday  by  Senator  George 
McOoviRN,  Democrat,  of  South  Dakota. 

McGovERN  showed  reporters  the  draft  of  a 
bill  he  plans  to  introduce  after  the  Senate 
votes  on  the  test  ban  treaty.  It  would  create 
Federal  machinery  to  take  some  of  the  pain 
out  of  converting  swords  into  ploughshares. 

The  Senator's  move  comes  against  a  back- 
ground of  growing  congressional  interest  In 
the  problems  flowing  from  a  future  reduc- 
tion in  military  outlays.  Senator  Joseph 
Clark,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  heads  a 
manpower  subcommittee  that  will  conduct 
hearings  in  November  on  the  employment 
aspect  of  arms  reduction. 

Madam  President,  it  is  hard  not  to 
conclude  that  the  most  significant  politi- 
cal effect  of  this  treaty,  despite  all  the 
pronounced  intentions  to  keep  our  coun- 
try prepared,  is  what  the  witnesses  have 
called  "euphoria,"  which,  when  trans- 
lated into  practical  effect,  means  dimin- 
ished military  preparedness  and  less  ca- 
pability to  deter  a  nuclear  war. 

This  political  aspect  of  the  proposed 
treaty  has  long  been  recognized,  even 
before  the  treaty  was  considered  seri- 
ously by  the  Soviets.  In  1959,  to  a  confi- 
dant. Secretary  of  State  John  Poster 
Dulles  is  reported  to  have  stated : 

since  a  (test  ban)  treaty  is  what  the  Rus- 
sians want.  It  wouldn't  be  difficult  to  come 
up  with  one  which  would  look  good  on  the 
surface.  We  could  Include  in  It  all  the  fuzzy 
language  of  diplomacy — and  believe  me,  I 
know  some  of  the  phrases — and  present  it  to 
the  world  as  a  great  achievement  for  peace. 
All  of  this  would  result  in  a  relaxation  of 
world  tensions,  generate  a  feeling  of  inter- 
national good  will,  and  probably  elect  a  Re- 
publican President  in  1960. 

But  we're  not  going  to  do  It.  If  we  signed 
such  a  pact  with  the  Soviets,  there  would 
develop  a  tremendous  pressure  to  cut  back 
on  ovu:  defenses,  reduce  the  size  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  and  curtail  our  armaments.  And 
we'd  have  only  the  word  of  the  Russians  that 
they  were  doing  the  same.  Our  NATO, 
8EATO,  and  other  alliances  would  be  endan- 
gered, perhaps  to  the  point  of  deterioration. 
As  a  result,  within  a  few  years,  we  could  be 
as  a  sitting  duck  for  the  Conununists  to  pick 
off  whenever  they  felt  the  time  was  ripe. 

This  analysis  is  just  as  accurate  today, 
if  not  more  so,  than  in  1959. 

Even  were  there  no  military  disad- 
vantages to  the  treaty,  the  nonmilitary 
considerations,  on  balance,  weigh  against 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

It  is  the  military  consequences  which 
are  determinative,  however. 

Political  considerations  have  not  and 
will  not  stay  the  hand  of  the  aggressor 
bent  on  world  domination.  Until  now, 
we  have  maintained  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing superiority  in  nuclear  power  that  the 
alternative  of  nuclear  war  has  been  fore- 
closed to  Khrushchev  as  a  means  of  ex- 
tending his  dictatorial  control. 

We  have  followed  a  policy  of  deter- 
rence of  nuclear  war.  To  make  this 
policy  work,  it  has  been  necessary  for 
the  United  States  to  maintain  not  just 
a  lead  in  quality  and  quantity  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  but  to  maintain  an  over- 
whelming superiority.  The  wide  margin 
of  superiority  is  necessary  because  we 
have  made  it  clear  that  we  will  let  the 


enemy  have  the  advantage  of  the  first 
blow.  Our  deterrent  force  i«,  In  fact, 
therefore,  composed  only  of  that  portion 
of  our  strike  force  which  the  Soviets  be- 
lieve could  siirvlve  the  hardest  first  blow 
that  the  Soviets  could  throw  at  us. 

During  the  period  since  September 
1961,  the  Soviets  have  managed,  through 
a  determined  and  comprehensive  test- 
ing program,  to  achieve  a  lead  in  tech- 
nology in  certain  critical  fields  of  nu- 
clear weaponry,  and  possibly  to  achieve 
a  lead  in  certain  other  crucial  areas.  It 
is  possible  that  they  drew  abreast  of  the 
United  States  in  still  other  areas  of  nu- 
clear technology.  From  this  knowledge, 
It  Is  possible  that  the  Soviets  now  have 
the  know-how,  which,  if  converted  to 
weapons,  would  give  them  the  capability 
to  cripple  our  second  strike  forces  with 
a  first  blow  to  the  extent  that  Mr. 
Khrushchev  might  Judge  any  possible 
retaliatory  blow  by  the  United  States  to 
constitute  an  acceptable  risk. 

The  Soviets  did  not  gain  this  advan- 
tage In  technology  because  of  any  inher- 
ent superiority.  During  the  moratoriiun, 
while  we  neither  tested  nor  prepared  for 
testing,  the  Soviets  made  intensive  prep- 
arations and,  as  a  result,  were  able  to 
mount  two  comprehensive,  complex,  and 
full-scale  atmospheric  test  series  involv- 
ing more  than  100  tests.  By  comparison, 
our  one- test  series  was  hastily  prepared 
after  the  moratoriimi  was  broken  and 
was,  therefore,  only  partially  successful. 
While  the  Soviets  concentrated  their 
tests  on  a  search  for  technology  which 
would  directly  affect  their  ability  to  knock 
out  the  UJS.  forces  in  a  first  strike  and 
defend  against  what  survived,  the  VS. 
tests  were  diversified  by  a  number  of  oth- 
er factors.  We  limited  the  size  of  our 
tests  In  terms  of  yield.  The  VELA  series, 
designed  at  improving  our  detection, 
identification,  and  analysis  capability, 
constituted  a  substantial  part  of  our 
testing.  Some  of  our  tests  were  on  Proj- 
ect Plowshare,  to  experiment  with  peace- 
ful uses. 

To  maintain  our  position  of  clear  su- 
periority. It  is  incumbent  on  the  United 
States  to  do  more  testing  than  the  Sovi- 
ets, for  we  must  have  additional  knowl- 
edge for  the  design  of  weapons  capable  of 
surviving  a  nuclear  attack.  The  Soviets, 
who  do  not  intend  to  allow  anyone  elsj^ 
to  start  the  war,  do  not  have  this  addi- 
tional requirement,  for  they  intend  to 
launch  their  attack  first,  and  they  know 
that  the  United  States  will  not  attack 
first. 

We  can,  through  atmospheric  testing, 
if  we  have  the  will,  overcome  any  Soviet 
lead  in  technology.  We  can  proof  test 
our  weapons  systems  on  an  operational 
basis,  so  that  we  can  insure  their  surviv- 
ability. We  can  find  out  from  our  own 
atmospheric  testing  just  how  much  the 
Soviets  do  know.  We  have  the  capabil- 
ity of  maintaining,  or  regaining,  our 
superiority  In  technology  In  all  fields  of 
nuclear  weaponry  and  weapons  effects  if 
the  treaty  is  not  ratified. 

If  this  treaty  is  ratified,  momentous 
risks  to  our  capability  to  deter  nuclear 
war  villi  result.  We  cannot  assess  the 
degree  of  risks  with  any  confidence  on 
the  basis  of  iiiformation  we  now  have. 


It  is  unthinkable  for  the  United  States 
to  play  blindman's  bluff  with  nuclear 
war,  and  that  is  precisely  the  effect  of 
this  treaty. 

For  the  sake  of  the  United  States  and 
all  mankind,  the  treaty  should  be  j-e- 
Jected.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
only  a  few  minutes  ago  I  was  handed  a 
telegram  sent  to  me  by  one  of  the  most 
respected  Members  of  Congress  I  have 
ever  known.  I  served  with  him  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  I  got  to 
know  him  intimately  and  well.  He  is  a 
man  of  great  integrity,  great  understand- 
ing and  great  knowledge.  I  refer  to  our 
old  colleague,  former  Representative 
Carl  Durham,  of  North  Carolina,  whose 
career  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  both  long  and  distinguished. 

The  telegram  reads  as  follows: 

Hon.  MiKX  MANsnzu), 
Majority  Leader,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mikk:  As  one  who  has  cloeely  fol- 
lowed and  strongly  supported  our  nuclear 
weapons  program  from  its  Inception  and  as 
twice  past  chairman  of  the  Joint  Conunittee 
on  Atomic  Energy  I  believe  it  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  that  the  treaty 
now  before  the  Senate  be  ratified  as  drawn 
without  amendment  and  without  reserva- 
tion. Information  developed  by  the  Joint 
Committee  over  the  years  reflects  that  future 
uncontrolled  atmospheric  testing  could  con- 
stitute a  danger  to  humanity.  This  treaty 
represents  a  beginning  toward  control  of 
this  potential  danger.  In  my  opinion  the 
United  States  possesses  the  finest  nuclear 
weapons  laboratories  In  the  world.  If  we 
keep  them  and  our  testing  capability  in  full 
readiness  and  continue  a  vigorous  under- 
ground testing  program  we  will  in  my  (pin- 
ion more  than  adequately  protect  our  secu- 
rity. 

Carl  T.  Durham. 

Madam  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
printing  of  the  resolution  of  ratification, 
for  use  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFPTCKR.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Madam  President, 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  under 
the  able  leadership  of  the  Seiiator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrightI,  has  kept  it- 
self informed  of  the  test  ban  proposals 
which  were  the  antecedents  of  the  one 
before  us  today. 

This  committee,  in  it£  recent  exhaus- 
tive hearings,  has  heard  the  testimony 
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of  some  44  witnesses,  witnesses  from  in- 
side and  outside  the  Government,  wit- 
nesses for  and  against  ratiflcaUon.  wit- 
nesses appearing  in  open  and  execuUve 

The  record  produced  is  impressive,  axid 
the  report,  taking  Into  account  both  mili- 
tary security  and  foreign  poUcy  consid- 
erations, is  a  persuasive  one.  I  congrat- 
xilate  the  chairman. 

Likewise,  I  express  apprecxaUon  and 
admiration  for  the  work  done  by  the 
Preparedness  InvesUgaUng  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  un- 
der the  able  chairmanship  of  the  Senator 
f rom  Mississippi  [  Mr.  Stknnis]. 

This  subcommittee  has  compiled.  I  be- 
Ueve  the  most  complete  and  probing 
record  ever  made  on  the  vital  subject 
of  the  military  and  technological  impU- 
cations  of  nuclear  test  ban  treaUes 

Senator  Stinnis  had  the  foresight  last 
fall  over  a  year  ago.  when  the  prospwits 
for 'agreement  of  any  kind  with  the  So - 
IdetTwere  dim  Indeed,  to  begin  these 
searching  hearings,  in  order  to  obtain 
?Icts  and  opinions  from  the  relevant 
Oovemment  departments  and  agencies, 
from  military  ofBcials  and  from  scien- 
tists This  record  of  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  will  be  of  inestimable  fu- 
ture value  to  the  Congress  and  the  coun- 

^'  have  the  privUege  of  sitting  on  both 
of  these  committees;  and  therefore  the 
opportunity,   in  both  open  and   closed 
seSons.  to  hear  and  question  witnesses 
ln%-eat  detail  as  to  the  military  security 
aspects  of  the  problem;  and  also  to  look 
at  Uie  military  aspects  in  the  context  of 
international  affairs  and  foreign  policy 
For  many  years  I  have  been  studying 
the  activities  of  the  United  States  in  the 
area  of  arms  control  and  disarmajnent 
Including  test  ban  proposals.    In  19&5  i 
was  appointed  to  the  then  Joint  Subcom- 
mittee on  Disarmament,  when  it  was  first 

° It  is  my  judgment  that  the  action  tak- 
en by  the  Senate  on  this  treaty  could 
well  be  its  most  important  action  during 
our  time.  Unless  there  can  be  some  un^ 
derstanding  among  the  growing  numbet 
of  nations  that  will  have  the  weapon,  a 
nuclear  holocaust  is  only  a  question  of 

Before  deciding  that  it  would  be  better 
to  take  that  risk  than  any  risk  inherent 
In  the  test  ban  treaty,  let  us  consider  the 

following:  J,.      X    « 

It  is  estimated  that  a  groundburst  of 
one  of  the  largest  weapons  would  totally 
destroy,  incinerate,  everything  within  t 
radius  of  7  miles,  and  create  blast  effects 
that  would  cause  severe  damage  out  to  28 
miles  The  thermal  effects  from  an  air 
burst  below  50,000  feet  would  cause  flrtt 
degree  bums  on  exposed  skin  out  to  100 

miles or  beyond  Wilmington,  Del.,  ii  tnie 

bomb  were  dropped  at  Washington— sec- 
ond-degree bums  out  to  70  miles.  Under 
these  considerations,  although  we  mu3t 
always  remain  stronger  than  any  pos- 
sible adversary,  the  basis  of  deterrence, 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  there  could  be  any 
victor  as  the  word  has  been  used  in  the 

As  was  stated  in  the  concluding  state- 
ment of  the  report  of  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee,  the  question  is  "one  pf 
weighing  relative  risks." 
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I  have  weighed  the  relative  risks. 

First  I  weighed  the  purely  military 
risks,  which  were  the  focus  of  the  Pre- 
'paredness  Investigating  Subcommittee. 

The  question  in  this  connection  is 
whether  the  restraints  imposed  by  the 
treaty  as  compared  with  a  condition  of 
unlimited  testing,  disadvantage  the 
United  States  militarily  more  than  they 
do  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  clear— and  all  witnesses  have  so 
testified— that  this  test  ban  treaty  will 
inhibit  certain  aspects  of  U5.  weapons 
development  and  weapons  effects  knowl- 

This  Is  a  disadvantage  and  Is  not  a 
point  in  dispute.  But  we  must  weigh 
such  disadvantages  to  the  United  States 
against  comparable,  if  not  simUar,  disad- 
vantages to  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  example,  the  Soviet  Union,  like 
ourselves,  will  be  prevented  from  further 
exploration    of     blackout    phenomena, 
from  gaining  aU  knowledge  one  would 
like  to  have  about  the  destructive  effects 
of  large  weapons  on  hardened  sites,  from 
conducting  complete  systems  tests  clear 
through  to  nuclear  explosions,  and  so  on. 
It  would  appear  that,  from  the  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  the  limited  test  ban 
treaty  is  probably  somewhat  more  dis- 
advantageous to  the  United  States  than 
to  the  Soviet  Union.    It  is  possible  that 
this  is  wrong,  however:  in  fact  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  treaty  will  disadvantage 
the  Soviets  militarily  more  than  our- 
selves.    The  latter  is  the  Judgment  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  subcommittee  report  did  not  at- 
tempt to  compare  the  military  disadvan- 
tages it  discussed  with  the  military  dis- 
advantages of  unrestricted  testing  by  all 
countries  who  may  acquire  the  capability 
to  test.  I  think  this  latter  point  should 
be  taken  into  account  along  with  the 
other  important  points  the  subcommit- 
tee report  does  present. 

In  any  case,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
evidence  supports  the  conclusion  that 
the  treaty  is  sure  to  result  in  significant 
military  or  technical  disadvantages  to 
the  United  States. 

There  were  major  differences  of  opin- 
ion among  the  experts,  no  doubt  be- 
cause of  the  newness  of  the  nuclear  art, 
and  partially,  I  am  sure,  because  the 
subject  is  so  highly  classified. 

Some  of  the  able,  experienced,  and 
completely  honorable  scientists  who 
testified  against  the  treaty  made  mis- 
takes in  fact,  apparently  because  in  the 
reasonably  recent  past  they  had  not 
been  cleared  for  all  classified  informa- 
tion. Specifically,  apprehensions  in  the 
ABM  field  were  not  borne  out,  at  least 
to  me.  in  the  highly  classified  intelli- 
gence briefings  we  received. 

From  a  military  standpoint,  I  believe 
the  thrust  of  the  disadvantage  to  the 
United  States  in  future  weapons  devel- 
opment was  overemphasized  by  _,fo™e 
witnesses;  and  the  comparable  disad- 
vantage   to    the    Soviets    underempha- 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Teimessee. 

Mr  GORE.  I  concur  in  what  the  able 
senator  has  said.  I  wonder  if  he  would 
express  his  view,  in  discussing  the  possi- 


ble disadvantages,  comparable  or  simi- 
lar to  be  experienced  both  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  as  to  the 
possible  restraint  upon  other  nations 
which  might  aspire  and  who  may  now 
have  the  industrial  capability  of  be- 
coming nuclear  powers. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Madam  President, 
the  able  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
who  is  extraordinarily  well  versed  on  this 
subject,  especially  because  of  his  long  ex- 
perience in  the  House,  and  in  the  Senate, 
as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  has  put  his  finger  on  one 
of  the  most  important  aspects  of  this 

f  T-pei  f  y 

To  date,  I  understand  some  91  coun- 
tries have  signed  the  treaty.  Many  of 
those  countries  could  not.  in  the  con- 
ceivable future,  have  atomic  weapons; 
but  many  of  them  could  develop  a  nu- 
clear weapon,  and  some  of  them  are  al- 
ready close  to  it.  The  fact  that  those 
countries  have  signed  this  agreement, 
preventing  their  testing  In  the  atmos- 
phere—unless they  desire  to  cheat.  In 
which  case,  as  I  shall  discuss  later.  I  be- 
lieve they  will  be  promptly  caught— is 
Indeed  the  most  significant  characteris- 
tic of  the  entire  problem. 

Have  I  answered  the  question  of  the 

Senator?  .    ^^     _ 

Mr  GORE.  Yes.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri.  Is  not  our  security 
primarily  involved  in  the  avpldance  of 
nuclear  war?  And  If  by  means  of  the 
treaty  there  is  discouragement  and  re- 
strain^-perhaps  effective  discourage- 
ment and  restralnt-from  the  ProUfera- 
tlon  of  nuclear  power,  would  that  not 
diminish  the  possibility  of  an  outbreak  of 

nuclear  war? 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Madam  President 
I  can  see  no  alternative  to  the  logic  of 
ttie  position  taken  by  tiie  dlstlngmshed 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  In  our  llf^ 
time,  we  have  known  men  who  wanted 
to  conquer  the  worid.  and  who,  before 
they  died,  were  considered  insane,  cer- 
tainly tiiat  was  true  of  Hitier  as  well  as 
others.  That  being  true.  It  Is  obvious 
that  with  a  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons,  there  would  be  more  of  a 
chance  of  such  a  person  having  the  op- 
portunity to  start  a  nuclear  war.  In  Uiai 
event,  as  presented  a  few  minutes  ago, 
there  would  be  littie  likelihood  of  a  vic- 
tor in  tiie  sense  of  the  word  as  we  have 
used  it  in  the  past. 

Mr  GORE.  So  in  weighing  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  from  a 
purely  military  standpoint,  ii  we  were 
privileged  so  to  consider  the  treaty,  one 
must  realistically  take  into  account  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  not 
merely  the  United  States  vis-a-vls  VM 
Soviet  union,  but  tiie  whole  cosmic  prob- 
lem of  a  global  nuclear  confilct? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  Is  correct  and  I  apprecUte 
his  typically  constructive  contribution. 

In  any  case.  I  believe  that  under  this 
treaty  any  significant  cheating  on  ine 
part  of  the  Soviets  could  be  discovered 
promptly;  and  this  Government  hw 
pledged  that  we  will  remain  ready  to 
thereupon  resume  atmospheric  tests  im- 
mediately. „,v,irh 
As  I  see  it.  Uiere  are  four  areas  which 
could  be  considered  in  coming  to  a  juog- 
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ment  as  to  the  likely  net  effect  of  the 
treaty;  first,  the  significance  of  the  big 
bomb;  second,  the  question  of  smaller 
nuclear  weapons;  third,  the  antiballistic 
missile;  and  fourth,  the  question  of  sur- 
vivability of  our  deterrent  force. 

The  first  two  of  these  areas  do  not 
cause  me  much  apprehension.  The 
United  States.  Including  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  has  seen  operating  need  for  100- 
megaton  weapons.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  place  no  emphasis  on  having  yields 
in  excess  of  those  which  can  be  achieved 
under  the  treaty. 

E]ven  Dr.  Teller  stated  that  desire  for 
very  high-yield  weapons  did  not  figure 
significantly  In  his  opposition  to  the 
treaty.  Smaller  yield  warheads — still 
over  100  times  as  large  as  the  Hiroshima 
bomb — are  better  for  carrying  out  our 
war  plans. 

Second,  the  fact  the  Soviets  can  im- 
prove their  lower-yield  weaEwns  by  un- 
derground testing  does  not  appear  to  be 
an  argument  against  the  treaty,  because 
they  can  Improve  those  weapons  faster 
and  cheaper  without  the  treaty. 

So.  as  I  say.  the  weapons  develop- 
ment points  do  not  cause  me  any  great 
concern. 

The  other  two  points  appear  to  me 
more  Important. 

Two  facts  come  through  crystal  clear 
in  all  testimony  with  respect  to  the  anti- 
ballistic  missile.  First.  It  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  an  anti-balllstic-misslle  de- 
fense can  be  developed  which  can  be 
counted  on  to  save  a  nation  from  lethal 
harm.  E^^en  ABM  optimists  claim  only 
that  such  a  system  would  reduce  some- 
what the  damage.  Second,  the  technical 
problems  which  face  us  in  our  attempt 
to  develop  an  anti-badlistlc-missile  sys- 
tem are  heavily  concentrated  In  the  non- 
nuclear  areas — in  areas  unaffected  by 
the  treaty,  such  as  reaction  speed,  mis- 
sile performance,  traffic  handling  ca- 
pacity, and  capacity  for  decoy  discrimi- 
nation. 

At  the  most,  therefore,  the  treaty  will 
raise  the  cost  of  any  ABM  the  United 
States  decided  to  deploy,  because  un- 
certainties about  blackout  will  have  to 
be  built  around  by  the  addition  of 
radars. 

I  regret  this  affect  of  the  treaty  on  us. 
But  the  evidence  before  both  committees 
Is  that  the  Soviets  have  not  yet  solved 
their  antl-ballistic-mlsslle  problems ; 
therefore,  the  treaty,  if  It  inhibits  our 
ABM  development,  will  likewise  inhibit 
theirs. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  much  Inter- 
ested in  the  statement  being  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri.  I  know  he 
attended  the  hearings  assiduously  and 
followed  them  witii  deep  Interest. 

On  the  anti-ballistic-missile  problem. 
I  thought  we  received  persuasive  testi- 
mony- from  Dr.  York  to  the  effect  that 
without  any  Inhibition  on  the  develop- 
ment of  anti-balllstic-misslle  systems.  It 
was  his  opinion  that  the  offense,  the 
penetrability,  could  always  stay  ahead  of 
the  threat  to  create  an  anti-balllstic- 
misslle  system.  He  used  the  analogy  of 
the  race  between  the  hare  and  the  turtie. 


If  only  the  hare  did  not  go  to  sleep — the 
hare  being  the  United  States — there  was 
no  question  in  his  mind  that  we  could 
always  keep  ahead  of  the  defense  by  the 
development  of  operations  of  such  things 
as  the  Senator  has  mentioned;  for  in- 
stance, decoys.  Does  the  Senator  sub- 
scribe to  that  viewpoint? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  do.  The  best 
Illustration  I  could  give  is  what  occurred 
during  the  Battle  of  Britain  and  shortly 
thereafter,  In  England.  I  was  In  London 
the  night  of  the  most  devastating  Nazi 
raid  on  that  city.  It  was  a  Saturday 
night.  The  next  Monday,  at  work  in  the 
Air  Ministry.  I  was  amazed  to  find  every- 
one apparently  happy,  whistling  In  the 
corridors. 

I  asked,  "How  can  this  be?"  because 
most  of  the  mess  of  Saturday  night  that 
had  been  cleaned  up.  although  it  had 
been  widespread  early  Sunday  morning. 

The  reply  was  the  experts  had  calcu- 
lated that  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
bombers  that  came  over  London  had 
been  destroyed;  and  they  had  extrap- 
olated that  if  the  British  had  destroyed 
more  than  5  percent,  the  Germans  would 
not  be  able  to  afford  that  kind  of  attri- 
tion by  future  raids.  This  was  proved  by 
the  fact  this  raid  was  the  last  organized 
air  raid  on  Elngland.  There  were  one  or 
two  plane  sorties;  but  It  was  estimated 
that  on  that  evening  some  300  bcunbers 
had  been  over  London.  It  was  the  last 
organized  raid  on  England  until  the  V-l's 
and  V-2  rockets  came  along  some  time 
later. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  realizes,  when  we  have 
weapons  like  Polaris  submarines,  in 
which  every  one  of  the  16  weapons  in 
that  submarine  has  many  times  the 
power  of  the  Hiroshima  bomb.  Even  if 
it  had  been  possible  to  get  95  percent  of 
the  bombers  on  that  evening,  Instead  of 
5  percent,  had  these  modem  nuclear 
weapons  been  available,  it  would  have 
been  absolutely  certain 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  would  have 
been  out  of  business. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  enemy  would 
have  been  destroyed.    London  for  sure. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  quite  a 
difference  in  the  character  of  the 
weapons. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator's 
point  is  well  taken. 

Perhaps  my  greatest  concern  has  to  do 
with  the  effect  of  the  treaty  on  the  sur- 
vivability of  the  U.S.  deterrent  force. 
The  treaty  will  prevent  atmospheric  tests 
designed  to  test  the  vulnerability  of  our 
missile  sites  and  control  centers. 

Present  knowledge  is  based  on  extrap- 
olation of  small  tests.  Under  the  treaty, 
our  further  knowledge  will  have  to  be 
based  on  underground  tests,  where  only 
some  of  the  effects  can  be  measured; 
presumably  tests  of  less  than  a  megaton. 

I  would  much  prefer  that  we  learn 
more,  that  we  reduce  the  uncertainties 
regarding  our  missile-site  vulnerabilities. 
But  the  evidence  is  that  the  Soviets  know 
no  more  than  we  do  about  such  vulnera- 
bilities. The  evidence  Is  that  they  have 
not  conducted  any  large-yield  tests  of 
this  kind. 

This  Is  a  very  Important  point.  Upon 
first  receiving  this  information,  I  investi- 


gated further,  and  am  satisfied  to  make 
this  statement  to  the  Senate. 

While  I  regret,  therefore,  that  the 
United  States  did  not.  before  now,  find 
the  answer  to  more  of  the  gnawing  vul- 
nerability questions,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Soviets,  limited  as  they  are  by  the 
terms  of  this  treaty,  will  not  be  able  to 
change  the  elemental  facts  of  the  stra- 
tegic nuclear  power  balance. 

We  should  remember  that  the  United 
States  has,  and  will  continue  to  have, 
enormous  strategic  nuclear  power.  This 
treaty  will  not  affect  to  an  appreciable 
extent  our  capability  to  destroy  the  So- 
viet Union  If  a  retaliatory  strike  is  re- 
quired. I  say  that  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  under  the  terms  of  this 
treaty  we  could  detect  promptly  any  sig- 
nificant cheating.  That  was  the  aspect 
I  wanted  to  study  most  carefully.  If  my 
conclusion  in  this  regard  had  been  dif- 
ferent I  would  not  support  the  treaty. 

When  the  inquiry  is  broadened  beyond 
military  concerns  to  include  all  relevant 
factors — as  It  was  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  as  it  Is  here 
before  the  Senate — the  problem  becomes 
more  complex,  but  the  possible  advan- 
tages of  the  treaty  become  more  clear. 

The  vital  Importance  of  this  brotulen- 
Ing  Into  the  field  of  international  rela- 
tions in  this  nuclear  space  age  was  clearly 
recognized  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
when  they  said: 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  that,  if  adequate  safeguards  are  estab- 
lished, the  risks  inherent  in  this  treaty  can 
be  accepted  in  order  to  seek  the  important 
gains  which  may  be  achiered  through  a 
stabilization  of  international  relations  and 
a  move  toward  a  peaceful  environment  in 
which  to  seek  resolution  of  our  differences. 

The  four  "safeguards"  stipulated  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  were: 

First.  The  conduct  of  comprehensive, 
aggressive  and  continuing  underground 
nuclear  test  programs  designed  to  add  to 
our  knowledge  and  improve  our  weapons 
in  all  areas  of  significance  to  our  mili- 
tary posture  for  the  future. 

Second.  The  maintenance  of  modem 
nuclear  laboratory  facilities  and  pro- 
grams In  theoretical  and  exploratory  nu- 
clear technology  which  will  attract,  re- 
tain, and  insure  the  continued  applica- 
tion of  our  humsui  scientific  resources  to 
these  programs,  on  which  continued 
progress  in  nuclear  technology  depends. 

TTiird.  The  maintenance  of  the  facil- 
ities and  resources  necessary  to  Institute 
promptiy  nuclear  tests  In  the  atmos- 
phere, should  they  be  deemed  essential 
to  our  national  security,  or  should  the 
treaty  or  any  of  its  terms  be  abrogated 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Fourth.  The  Improvement  of  our  ca- 
pability, within  feasible  and  practical 
limits,  to  monitor  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
to  detect  violations,  and  to  maintain  our 
knowledge  of  SIno-SovIet  nuclear  activ- 
ity, capabilities,  and  achievements. 

Madam  President,  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  have  all  emphasized  that  these 
four  stipulations  are  accepted  whole- 
heartedly and  will  become  part  of  the 
policy  and  programs  of  the  Government. 

My  own  conclusion  Is  quite  similar  to 
that  of  the  Chiefs.  I  was  worried,  as 
were  they,  about  the  possibility  that  a 
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succesBftil  conclusion  of  the  treaty  might 
cause  the  United  States  to  relax  Its  guard, 
and  therefore  not  be  ready  to  respond 
promptly  to  any  violation  or  surprtse 
abrogation  of  the  treaty  by  others  But 
after  studying  the  matter,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  safeguards  they  suggested  and 
which  the  executive  branch  has  pledge<l 
to  Implement  promptly,  will  afford  ade- 
quate protection  against  that  risk. 

As  we  consider  the  treaty  In  Its  Inter- 
national relationships  during  this  nu- 
clear space  age,  we  realize  that: 

It  Is  Important  to  slow  down  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapon  capabilities 
In  other  nations.  We  know  the  world 
will  become  an  exceedingly  risky  place 
for  aU  human  life  if  the  present  trend  is 

It  is  Important  to  avoid  destabilizing 
shifts  In  military  power.  The  United 
States— as  unanimously  agreed  by  the 
witnesses  we  heard— now  holds  a  com- 
manding lead  In  nuclear  weapons  sys- 
tems over  Its  potential  enemies,  and  It  Is 
possible  that  unsettling  challenges  to  this 
lead  can  be  avoided  more  easily  under  a 
condition  in  which  the  nuclear  race  is 
dampened  all  around. 

It  is  important  to  stop  poUuting  the 
atmosphere  with  radioactive  debris.  Al- 
though the  amount  of  debris  from  rea- 
sonable atmospheric  testing  programs 
would  not  be  great,  fallout^resisted  by, 
and  frightening  to,  the  world— would 
spread  throughout  the  atmosphere. 

It  Is  important  that  the  United  States 
lead,  not  follow,  the  world  in  the  direc- 
tion toward  which  the  limited  treaty 
points.  A«  presented  in  my  additional 
views  that  are  Included  with  the  report 
of  the  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub- 
committee: 

I  am  worried  about  toe  treaty,  but  more 
worried  about  tbe  posalbiUty  of  an  aU-out 
nuclear  exchange  some  day  In  the  future— 
particularly  If  there  Is  a  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  among  more  conntrtea. 

I  said  further  that: 

This  treaty,  a  very  smaU  step,  neverthelee* 
could  be  tbe  fl»t  atep  toward  bringing  nu- 
clear weapon*  under  eome  form  of  satisfac- 
tory control,  which  action  should  promote 
the  poaalbmty  of  Jxist  peace  under  law. 


In  cloalng.  Madam  President.  I  do  not 
imply  in  supporting  the  treaty,  that  the 
struggle  with  the  Soviet  Union  will  stop 
with  ratification  of  the  treaty,  at  even 
that  the  struggle  will  change  in  any  ma- 
jor way.  On  the  contrary,  the  cold  war 
will  go  on.  . 

I   believe   the   Senate   of  the  Umted 
States  should  advise  and  consent  to  rati- 
fication of  the  ti-eaty;  but  I  also  beUeve 
that  the  Senate,  together  with  the  other 
arms  of  the  U.8.  Government,  should 
gird  for  the  contest  in  the  new  situation. 
We  must  do  our  part,  not  only  to  insure 
that  the  four  safeguards  listed  by  thei 
Joint  Chiefs  of  StafT  are  effectively  im- 
plemented, but  also  to  maintain  the  vigi- 
lance and  strength  of  the  Nation  while 
the  small  first  step  which  the  treaty  rep- 
resents finds  its  way  into  the  complex  of 
conditions  from  which  the  future  wlU  be 
made.  ,  .. 

Our  children  and  their  children  wouiq 
not  excuse  ua  if  we  took  this  small  step 
blindly  under  any  delusion  that  it  wa^ 
more  than  it  really  is.    We  must  be  evei 


alert;  otherwise,  we  could  deliver  them 
and  the  free  world  into  slavery. 

Equally  important,  however,  could  our 
children  and  our  grandchildren  forgive 
UB  If  we  lacked  the  courage  and  wlsdwn, 
at  so  Uttie  risk,  to  take  this  small  step 
toward  the  most  desired  of  all  goals? 

With  our  eyes  open,  therefore,  let  us 
give  weight  to  the  fact  that  this  treaty 
might  point  the  way  toward  bringing  nu- 
cQear  weapons  under  some  form  of  satis- 
factory control,  and  thereby  furnish 
hope  that  a  just  and  lasting  peace  will 
move  out  of  the  shadows  into  more  of 
the  light.  ^^     ^      .,, 

I  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
tNTTRi  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  for  his  very  fine 
statement,  which  has  come  from  one  who 
has  served  the  Federal  Government  not 
only  as  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  but 
also  In  many  other  important  capacities, 
^  well  as  in  his  present  capacity  as  a 
Senator. 

I  believe  his  statement  in  support  of 
the  treaty  is  most  very  reassuring,  not 
only  to  the  Senate,  but  also  to  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole.  He  has  rendered  a  most 
valuable  service  by  his  excellent  and  clear 
statement  of  his  position  and  of  the  rea- 
sons for  It;  and  I  thank  him  very  much. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkaxisas.  It  is  a  great  privilege  to  work 
with  him  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  which  he  is  chairman. 

It  is  true  that  the  treaty  does  affect 
very  specifically  the  mUitary  problems 
incident  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  It  also  affects  economic  problems 
and  the  international  problems  Incident 
to  all  our  various  relationships  with  other 
countries. 

As  I  have  mentioned  before,  only  a 
few  years  ago  a  trip  around  the  world 
took  many  months;  later,  many  weeks. 
Today,  however,  due  to  the  telescoping 
of  sptice  and  time— many  men  and  one 
woman    have    gone    around    the   world 
many  times  In  a  single  day.    In  a  world 
of  that  character,  it  is  important  for  us  to 
realize  that,  regardless  of  our  military 
position— and  the  basis  of  all  our  state- 
ments is  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
must  remain  stronger  miUtarily  than  any 
other  country— even  In  a  cold  war,  as 
weU  as  In  peace,  military  poUcy  should 
be  an  arm  of  our  overall  foreign  policy. 
Mr    THURMOND  subsequenUy  said: 
Mr.  President,  when  I  addressed  the  Sen- 
ate I  went  beyond  the  lunch  hour,  and 
while  I  was  at  lunch  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symingtom] 
made  an  address  on  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty.     I  have  prepared  a  number  of 
questions  I  intended  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished   Senator    from    Missouri,    but 
which  I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to 

ask. 

I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that  these 
questions  may  be  placed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  together  with  the  "Meet  the 
Press"  program  of  April  2&.  1963,  when 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  was  the  guest. 


At  a  later  date,  before  the  treaty  de- 
bate has  been  concluded,  I  would  like 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  debate  these 
questions  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


QUMTIONS    FOB    SENATOK    STMINCTON 

1.  The  Senator  Is  In  a  unique  position, 
since  he  Is  a  member  of  both  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee,  and  signed  the  reports  of 
both  committees.  1  believe  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  attested  that  the  factual  data 
in  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee's  report 
is  accurate.    Is  that  correct? 

a.  Does  the  Senator  subscribe  to  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
sUted  In  Its  report,  that,  and  I  quote:  "But 
exclusive,  or  excessive,  reliance  on  military 
considerations  could  undermine  national  se- 
cxu-ity  by  encouraging  comparable  military 
efforts  by  others,  thereby  strengthening  the 
destabilizing  forces  adrift  in  the  world,  pos- 
sibly creating  new  ones." 

3.  I  notice  that  the  Senator  states  that 
"unless  there  can  be  some  understanding 
among  the  growing  number  of  nations  that 
win  have  the  weapon,  a  nuclear  holocaust  Is 
only  a  question  of  time."  Does  the  Senator 
mean  to  Imply  that  armaments,  rather  than 
human  weaioaesses.  cause  wars? 

4.  The  United  States  has  malnUlned  a 
level  of  armamenU  over  recent  years  un- 
equaled  In  all  history.  Would  the  Senator 
not  agree  that  these  armaments  have  been 
the  very  factor  that  has  prevented  nuclear 
war? 

5.  Would  the  Senator  not  agree  that  the 
only  way  In  which  one  can  be  sure  of  pre- 
venting nuclear  war,  ao  long  as  the  Com- 
munists maintain  their  goal  of  world  domi- 
nation. U  to  keep  an  overwhelming  superi- 
ority in  strategic  mUitary  power? 

6  The  Senator  from  Missouri  has  cor- 
rectly pointed  out  that  the  military  disad- 
vantages of  the  treaty  to  the  Soviet  Union 
must  also  be  considered,  along  with  the 
military  disadvantages  to  the  United  States 
Would  not  the  SenatOT  from  Missouri  agree 
that  111  assessing  the  relative  military  dU- 
advantages  of  the  treaty,  that  the  starting 
point.  In  terms  of  technology,  of  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Is  largely 
determinative  of  the  degree  of  dlsadvanUge 
from  prohibition  of  tesUng  In  a  particular 

environment?  ,.  .^.^   »   ^w. 

7  The  Senator  has  pointed  out  that  tne 
Soviets  will  be  unable  to  test  for  blackout 
phenomena  after  the  treaty  goes  Into  effect, 
lust  as  wUl  the  United  Stetes.  Isn't  it  a 
fact  however,  that  the  Soviets  specifically 
tested  for  blackout  phenomena,  and  pw- 
ticularly  as  It  applies  to  ABM  systems,  in  the 
1961-62  test  series,  but  that  the  United 
States  has  made  no  comparable  test? 

8    Another  factor  which  bears  heavily  on 
the   relative   military   disadvantages  of   the 
treaty   as  I  am  sxire  the  Senator  will  agree, 
is  the  different  strategies  of  the  United  States 
and   the   Soviets.     Since   the   United   SUtes 
must   rely   on   second   strike   capabilities.   It 
must  test  to  determine  every  possible  vul- 
nerability m  Its  weapons  systems,  for  to  leave 
one  that  Is  unknown  could  spell  disaster  m 
the  event  of  any  enemy  first  strike.     Since 
the  Soviets  rely  on  the  strategy  of  a  Arst  or 
preemptive  strike,  they  do  not  have  to  tast 
for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  Invulnerabil- 
ity of  their  own  weapons  systems,  but  can 
concentrate  on  ferreting  out  one  or  two  vul- 
nerabilities of  our  weapons  systems  and  tne 
proper  weapons  design  to  exploit  our  weap- 
ons  systems  vulnerabilities   that  they  have 
found.      Doe.    thU    factor    not    "^ulre    in 
effect,  far  more  comprehensive  i^ucleart«»i- 
ing  for  weapons  effects  and  proof  tests  by  tn« 
United  States  to  maintain  lU  second  strike 
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force  than  is  necessary  for  the  Soviets  to 
advance  their  first  strike  tareet 

9.  The  Senator  states  that  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  have  seen  no  need  fcM*  a  100-megaton 
bomb.  Is  the  Senator  not  aware  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have.  In  fact,  recom- 
mended that  we  go  ahead  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  big  bomb? 

10.  Isn't  it  also  a  fact  that  Oeneral  LeMay 
recommended  the  develc^xnent  of  a  big  bomb 
as  early  as  1964,  but  that  he  was  refused? 

11.  Isn't  It  a  fact  that  one  of  the  reasons 
that  the  recommendation  of  the  mUltary  tat 
development  of  a  big  bomb  has  never  been 
approved  lies  In  the  fact  that  the  defense 
policy  of  the  Nation  is  based  on  a  shift  in 
reliance  from  manned  aircraft,  which  could 
deliver  a  very  high  yield  weapon,  to  ballistic 
missiles.  In  which  we  do  not  now  have  a 
capability  of  delivering  the  necessary  weight 
to  achieve  the  very  high  yield? 

12.  The  Preparedness  Subcommittee  report, 
in  which  the  Senator  from  Mlssoiu-i  attests 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  reports  as  a 
fact  that,  and  I  quote:  "The  United  States 
will  be  unable  to  acquire  necessary  data  on 
the  effecte  of  very  high  yield  atmospheric 
explosions.  Without  such  knowledge  it  is 
unlikely  that  a  realistic  assessment  can  be 
made  of  the  military  value  of  such  weapons." 
Would  the  Senator  not  agree  that  the  Soviets 
have  a  distinct  lead  over  the  United  States 
in  this  area,  and  that  we  do  not  now  have 
the  necessary  information  from  which  to  as- 
sess the  military  potential  of  the  100-megaton 
bomb  when  used  against  us? 

13.  Would  the  Senator  not  agree,  that  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  United  States  would 
decide,  after  acquisition  of  sufficient  infor- 
mation on  which  to  make  a  realistic  evalua- 
tion, to  buUd  a  100-megaton  bomb  for  its 
own  arsenal  or  not,  that  it  is  a  major  dis- 
advantage for  the  enemy  to  have  a  major 
weapon  of  which  he  knows  the  mUltary  po- 
tential, and  tor  the  United  States  to  know 
the  existence  of  the  weapon,.;  but  to  be  pre- 
cluded from  ascertaining  with  some  degree 
ot  certainty  its  military  potential? 

14.  The  Senator  is  quite  pessimistic  about 
the  ability  of  either  the  United  States  or  the 
Soviet  Union  to  develop  an  effective  ABM 
system.  According  to  the  Information  we 
now  have,  the  Soviets  have  deployed  an  ABM 
system  in  one  location  to  which  we  attribute 
significant  effectiveness  in  defending  against 
IRBM's,  Including  the  Polaris,  which  inci- 
dentally are  not  missiles  which  can  be 
salvoed,  but  we  attribute  very  little  effective- 
ness to  this  system  against  ICBM's.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  that  the  vul- 
nerabilities of  our  missiles  In  aUos  could 
possibly  be  exploited  by  some  weapons 
effects  of  which  we  are  not  now  fully  knowl- 
edgeable, to  say  the  least,  would  the  Senator 
not  agree  that  under  some  circumstances 
the  present  Soviet  technological  capabilities 
in  the  ABM  field  are  of  large  significance? 

15.  As  the  Senator  correctly  stated,  the 
Soviets  could  not,  if  they  abide  by  the  treaty, 
obtain  any  more  information  from  ABM 
testing  than  could  the  United  States  while 
the  treaty  was  in  effect.  Is  It  not  true,  how- 
ever, that  the  Soviets  have  already  performed 
tests  dictated  by  ABM  considerations  spe- 
cifically on  the  blackout  problem,  to  which 
the  United  States  has  made  nothing 
comparable? 

16.  The  Senator  stated  that  "Si>eclflcally, 
apprehensions  in  the  ABM  field  were  not 
)>orne  out,  at  least  to  me,  in  the  highly  classi- 
fied Intelligence  briefings  we  received."  Is  it 
not  true  that  the  briefings  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator refers  Included  a  specific  description  of 
Soviets  ABM  tests,  to  which  we  have  per- 
formed nothing  comparable? 

17.  Is  It  not  true  that  the  highly  oomplex 
ABM  testa  perfcwrmed  by  the  Soviets  could 
have,  and  probably  did  provide  valuable  In- 
formation on  the  ability  of  an  ABM  system  to 
operate  in  a  nuclear  environment,  including 
radar    and    communications    blackout,    and 


that  we  do  not  know  Hie  precise  results,  or 
the  thrust  of  the  knowledge  t^at  the  Soviets 
gained  thereby? 

18.  WlU  the  Senator  from  Missouri  tell  UB 
whether  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  when  they 
made  their  assessment  of  the  treaty,  had  all 
of  the  details  of  the  Soviet  ABM  tests  in  their 
possession,  or  whether  certain  significant 
facts  about  the  tests  had  never  been  dis- 
closed to  them? 

19.  In  discussing  the  question  of  vulnera- 
bUlties  of  our  missile  sites,  the  Senator 
points  out  that  the  Soviets  will  not  be  able 
to  make  tests  to  determine  vulnaubllltles 
any  more  than  will  the  United  States  under 
the  treaty.  Once  again,  we  must  go  back 
and  examine  the  point  from  which  each  side 
starts  if  we  are  to  reach  an  objective 
evaluation.  The  U.S.  reliance  on  a  second 
strike  strategy,  together  with  the  Soviet  re- 
liance on  a  first  strike  strategy,  makes  it 
incumbent  on  the  United  States  to  have  a 
broader  spectnim  of  knowledge  on  the 
vulnerabilities  of  missile  sites  than  the  So- 
viets. Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Soviets  have 
demonstrated  In  their  tests  that  they  know 
more  about  exotic  radiation  effects  than  does 
the  United  States? 

20.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  magnitude  and 
residuality  of  some  electromagnetic  phe- 
nomena varies  substantially  according  to  the 
time  when  the  nuclear  explosion  takes 
place? 

21.  Is  It  not  true  that  the  United  States 
has  generally  tested  for  weapons  effects  in 
the  atmosphere  only  at  periods  when  such 
effects  were  at  a  minimum,  while  the  Soviets 
have  tested  for  the  maximum  of  such  effects? 

22.  Is  It  not  also  true  that  the  Soviet 
tests  of  very  high  yield  weapons  over  the 
Soviet  Union  demonstrated  a  very  long  range 
effectiveness  of  scxne  electromagnetic  phe- 
nomena against  communications  circuits? 

23.  Is  It  not  true  that  although  the  time 
of  explosion  of  the  nuclear  warhead  sub- 
stantially affects  the  level  of  electromagnetic 
phenomena,  even  in  the  same  medliun  where 
the  warhead  la  detonated,  that  we  have  at- 
tempted to  test  the  effects  of  this  phenomena 
only  imderground,  not  even  in  the  medium 
where  the  we£4>on  would  presumably  be 
detonated,  with  a  very  small  yield  explosion 
and  attempted  to  extrapolate  the  results? 

24.  Would  the  Senator  not  agree  that  the 
Soviets  have  demonstrated  a  capability  for 
producing  the  maximum  level  and  residual- 
ity of  exotic  radiation  effects  with  a  very 
high  jrield  warhead,  and  that,  if  their  tests 
were  properly  instrumented,  they  had  the 
opportunity  to  learn  much  about  the  effects 
of  these  phenomena? 

26.  Would  the  Senator  not  agree  that  In 
these  exotic  radiation  effects  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosions could  possibly  and  even  probably 
lie  vianerabilitles  to  our  missile  sites  and 
the  communications  and  control  circuits,  as 
well  to  our  e«u-ly  warning  ssrstems? 

26.  Would  not  the  Senates  agree,  as  Is 
stated  In  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee's 
report,  that  the  Soviets  now  enjoy  a  lead  In 
knowledge  of  high  yield  weapon,  effects? 

27.  Would  not  the  Senator  agree  that  the 
knowledge  of  weapons  effects,  particularly 
the  exotic  radiation  effects,  and  knowledge 
of  the  vulnerabilities  of  our  missile  silos  and 
communications  and  control  circuits  are  so 
closely  related  that  they  are  for  all  practical 
purposes  Inseparable? 

28.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  has  quoted 
the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  Oen.  Maxwell  Taylor  for  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  which  states : 

"It  Is  the  judgment  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  that.  If  adequate  safeguards  are 
established,  the  risks  Inherent  in  this  treaty 
can  be  accepted  In  order  to  seek  the  impor- 
tant gains  which  may  be  achieved  through 
a  stabilization  in  international  relations  and 
a  move  toward  a  peaceful  environment  In 
which  to  seek  resolution  of  our  differences." 

Does  the  Senator  believe,  as  Is  Implied  by 
the  statement  he  quoted,  that  the  treaty  will 


lead  to  a  "stabilization  of  international  rela- 
tions"? 

29.  Does  the  Senator  believe,  as  this  same 
quotation  implies,  that  the  treaty  is  a  move 
toward  a  "peaceful  envlrormient"? 

30.  Does  the  Senator  believe  that  this 
treaty  will  cause  the  Berlin  wall  to  be  torn 
down,  so  that  this  unstabllizlng  factor  on 
International  relations  will  disappear? 

31.  Does  the  Senator  believe  that  this 
treaty  will  Improve  the  situation  In  Vietnam 
caused  by  Communist  aggression? 

32.  Does  the  Senator  believe  that  this 
treaty  will  eliminate  the  Communist  regime 
in  Cuba,  or  reduce  the  all-out  efforts  of  the 
Conununlsts  to  subvert  Latin  America? 

33.  In  what  way.  If  any,  will  this  treaty 
lead  to  the  stabilization  of  International  re- 
lations and  a  peaceful  environment? 

34.  Would  not  the  Senator  agree  that  the 
principal  power  from  whose  acqiilsltlon  of 
nuclear  weapons  the  greatest  danger  of  nu- 
clear war  arises  is  Conununlst  China? 

36.  This  treaty  will  not  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  weapons  by  Red  China, 
will  it? 

36.  Is  It  the  understanding  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  from  the  testimony  of  official 
witnesses  that  the  United  States  will  with- 
draw from  the  treaty  If  Red  China  tests 
nuclear  weapons  in  one  of  the  three  environ- 
ments In  which  testing  Is  banned  by  the 
treaty,  although  Red  China  will  not  be  a 
party  to  the  treaty? 


Meet  the  Pkess — Amsuca's  Prbbs  CoNrxa- 
ENCE  OF  THE  AlE,  Sttndat,  AnuL  28,  1963 

Produced  by  Lawrence  E.  Splvak. 

Guest,  Senator  Stuast  Stkinctom.  Demo- 
crat of  Mlssoiiri. 

Panel :  Marquis  Chllds,  St.  Louis  Post  Dis- 
patch;   Peter  Llsagor.   Chicago  Dally  News; 
Robert  McCormlck,  NBC  News;   and  Warren 
Rogers,  Hearst  newspapers. 

Moderator:  Lawrence  E.  Splvak. 

Mr.  Sphtak.  This  Is  Lawrence  Splvak,  in- 
viting you  to  Meet  the  Press.  Our  guest 
on  Meet  the  Press  Is  Senator  Stuakt  St- 
MiNCTON,  Deoaocrat  of  Mlasoxirl.  He  is  the 
only  Senator  who  Is  a  member  oi  the  two 
committees  directly  Involved  in  the  cold 
war:  Foreign  Relations  and  Arn>ed  Services. 
He  Is  also  a  member  of  the  Senate  ^;>ace 
Committee.  Senator  Stiomotom  was  the 
first  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  He  was  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidential  nomination 
in  I960. 

We  wUl  start  the  questions  with  Mr. 
Marquis  Chllds. 

Mr.  Childs.  Senator,  as  you  know  when 
Averell  Harrlman  met  with  Khrushchev, 
shortly  after  the  meeting,  Khrushchev  Issued 
a  statement  saying  that  he  believed  in  an 
Independent  and  neutral  Laos,  but  he  ap- 
parently gave  no  assurances  at  all  that  he 
would  do  anything  to  stc^  the  Conununlst 
takeover  of  that  country. 

What  I  want  to  ask  you  Is  whether  you 
don't  feel  the  time  has  come  for  this  country 
to  take  some  pretty  active  steps  to  check  that 
takeover.  Including  perhaps  sending  troops, 
American  troops  into  Laos? 

Senator  Stmimgton.  Mr.  Childs,  based  on 
my  having  been  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
I'd  be  very  skeptical  about  any  military  ac- 
tion in  Laos.  I  think  It  would  be  much 
better  if  we  are  going  to  have  military  action 
that  we  would  consider  what  Is  necessary  In 
South  Vietnam.  As  you  know  most  oi  this 
trouble  Is  coming  from  Varttx  Vietnam,  from 
Hanoi,  spedflcally.  We've  got  a  good  many 
billion  dollars  now  Invested  in  the  defense 
of  those  three  little  eounbies  that  fcHTned 
I>art  of  Indochina.  My  own  feeling  would 
be  that  we  will  have  to  face  up  sooner  or 
later  to  what  we  want  to  do  with  respect  to 
what  Is  coming  out  of  Hanoi. 

Mr.  Childs.  We  are  already  in  South  Viet- 
nam. There  are  more  than  12,000  American 
troo{>e  there.  Laos  is  at  stake  apparently. 
Do  you  think  the  war  can  be  successfully 
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proaecuted  In  South  Vietnam  12  Laos  goM 
entirely  Communlxt? 

Senator  aTttutctoM.  Let  me  put  It  to  you 
thl5  way:  I  t^'*"*  we  could  be  moceaaful  In 
South  Vietnam  mlUtarUy  resardleM  of  what 
the  Chinese  Communists  or  the  North  Viet- 
namese did.  I  WOT  id  have  my  doubU  about 
what  we  could  do  in  Laos  if  the  Chinese 
CommunUts  and  the  North  Vietnamese  were 
determined  about  Laos.  It  is  a  very  dilBcult 
country  to  have  any  military  action  in.  As 
you  know,  it  has  no  seacoaat;  It  has  very 
few  roads.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  only  this 
week  that  Souvanna  Phouma  has  been  sym- 
pathetic to  and  agreed  to  have  his  half 
brother,  Souphanouvong.  let  the  Chinese 
Communists  bviild  roads  down  from  North 
Vietnam  into  Laos  because  that  of  course 
would  help  any  aggression  on  the  part  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists. 

Mr.  Childs.  If  I  understand  you  properly. 
Senator,  you  are  then  in  effect  prepared  to 
see  that  country  go  to  the  Commxmlsts? 

Senator  Stmikcton.  I  wovQdnt  be  pre- 
pared to  see  It.  but  I  think  that  the  place 
to  stop  it  Is  In  Hanoi  and  not  in  Laos,  and 
I  think  you  woiild  do  it  from  Hanoi — or  to 
Hanoi  from  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chilos.  How  do  you  mean,  what  would 
we  do  about  Hanoi,  would  we  move  In  and 
take  over  Hanoi? 

Senator  Stmikctoh.  I  think  that  we  ought 
to  notify  the  North  Vietnamese  that  we  are 
tired  of  their  Infiltrating  Into  South  Viet- 
nam from  Camhodla  as  well  as  from  Laos 
and  that  we  are  tired  of  their  Infiltrating  Into 
South  Vietnam  Itself.  As  you  know,  they 
are  doing  that,  even  south  of  Saigon,  and 
that  tf  they  didnt  cut  It  out.  we  would 
destroy  their  marshaling  yards  in  Hanoi. 

I  doat  think  we  can  continue  to  put 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars  Into  this  part 
of  aoutbeasC  Asia  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
sistently be  on  the  defensive  politically  as 
well  as  militarily.  I  dont  think  it  will  work 
out. 

Mr.  Choas.  What  you  are  saying  then  Is. 
we  would  bomb  Hanoi? 

Senator  Stmiwcton.  We  would  either 
bomb  it  or  we  would  go  Into  Hanoi.  I  think 
that  is  the  only  way  tliat  you  are  ever  going 
to  latlBfy  the  sttaation  in  what  was  formerly 
Indochina.    Sither  that  cs-  get  out. 

Mr.  CKn^BS.  Ttiim  would  mean  a  much 
larger  number  of  American  troops  out  there, 
would  it  not? 

Senator  Symington.  Oh.  not  necessarily, 
if  you  did  It  from  South  Vietnam,  because 
you  have  600  miles  of  coastline  with  respect 
to  South  Vietnam,  so  you  would  utlllre  your 
naval  forces  In  a  way  that  would  be  totally 
impossible  in  Laos. 

Mr.  CanjM.  Senator,  you  have  been  talk- 
ing about  what  we  should  do  in  Laos  and 
South  Vietnam.  These  are  roughly  8.000  or 
B.OOO  miles  away.  What  do  you  think  about 
Cuba,  which  Is  90  miles  away?  Are  there 
moves  we  can  make  thM«?  Obviously,  we 
are  not — at  least  as  far  as  anyone  knows; 
you  maj"  know  by  your  position  on  the  com- 
mlttees^making  any  very  positive  moves  to 
remove  that  Communist  dictatorship  from 
Havana. 

Senator  Stmiwoton.  Of  course  Cuba  Is  90 
miles  away  and  Is  therefore  a  much  serloiu 
matter.  I  don't  at  this  time  see  anything 
more  than  we  are  doing  that  we  could  do. 
Everybody  talks  about  Cuba.  It  Is  a  little 
bit  like  Mark  Twain  and  the  weather.  No- 
body seems  to  have  come  up  with  anything 
practical  in  the  way  of  a  suggestion  as  to 
what  to  do.  All  of  the  prominent  critics 
that  I  know  say  we  should  not  Invade,  which 
I  agree  with. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  would  hope  we  eotild 
do  o\ir  best  to  Interest  the  Orgsinizatlon  of 
American  States,  and  that  we  would  be  sym- 
pathetic to  any  Cuban  movwnent  with  re- 
spect to  ♦»"«««««"£  the  Castro  regime,  be- 
cause I  am  one  who  does  not  think  that  tm 
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of  today  C\iba  is  a  military  menace  in  any 
«rlou«  form  to  this  country,  but  I  do  think. 
Mr.  Childs,  that  It  U  going  to  be  used  as  a 
place  to  develop  a  great  deal  of  subversion 
aU  through  Central  and  South  America. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  we  know  that  it  is 
going  on  now. 

Mr.  LiSACOB.  Senator,  to  get  back  to  Laos 
for  Just  one  moment,  the  suggestion  has 
l>een  made  that  perhaps  we  could  agree  to 
a  partition  of  that  country  since  the  pro- 
Communist  Pathet  Lao  holds  the  nothem 
part  of  it  now  and  the  part  the  free  world 
Is  Interested  in  Is  the  southern  part,  the 
Mekong  River  part,  whereas  you  know  the 
rlghUsts  have  about  60,000  troops  and  It 
H?ouldn"t  be  too  hard  for  the  West  to  help 
them  there. 

What  do  you  think  about  the  proposition 
©f  partitioning  It  as  Vietnam  Is  now  parti- 
tioned? 

Senator  Stmincton.  I  dont  think  it  would 
last,  Mr.  Usagor.  I  dont  think  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Pelplng  or  the  people  of  North  Vietnam 
^re  Interested  In  any  agreements  with  respect 
to  that  country.  We  have  noticed  over  the 
tears  that  the  totalitarlans  from  the  Kaiser 
In  the  First  World  War  and  Hitler  in  the 
Second  are  not  Interested  in  atgreemenU  if 
It  bothers  them  In  their  desires  for  conquest 
|ind  I  believe  the  Communists  are  determined 
to  pick  up  Laos  as  soon  as  they  can.  When 
t  was  out  there  a  year  ago  last  fall,  with  Oen. 
Maxwell  Taylor  and  SecreUry  Walt  Ros- 
tow,  my  feelings  were  Just  what  they  are 
today,  and  I  think  that  It  Is  fair  to  say  that 
they  would  agree  that  I  prophesied  what  lias 
happened  would  happen  at  that  time,  which 
Is  about  16  months  ago. 

Mr.  LiSAOoa.  But  a  line  has  been  drawn. 
Benator.  in  South  Vietnam  and  In  Korea. 
Both  are  parUtioned.  You  dont  believe  it 
•will  work  at  ail  in  Laos  because  they  want 
to  take  Laos?    Is  that  your  judgment? 

Senator  Symington.  It  is  not  working  out 
In  South  Vietnam,  and  as  you  know  the  Com- 
imunlsts  are  consistently  vlolaUng  the  line 
that  has  been  drawn  in  Korea,  and  I  think 
It  would  be  much  harder  to  defend  any  line 
that  was  drawn  In  Laos  based  on  the  terrain 
and  the  nature  of  the  people  and  so  forth 
than  Jt  would  be  in  either  South  Vietnam 
where  again  we  are  In  a  much  better  position 
Irom  the  standpoint  of  our  own  forces,  or 
than  It  would  be  In  Korea. 

Mr.  LiSACOB.  Senator,  as  we  all  know  Fidel 
Castro  Is  In  Moscow  now  and  they  are  giving 
him  quite  a  reception.  You  would  think  that 
he  was  a  prodigal  son  retiirning  home.  I 
wonder  If  you  believe  the  reason  the  Soviets 
are  going  all  out  for  him  Is  that  they  are  try- 
ing to  rub  o\ir  noees  Into  It  becavise  they  have 
I  established  a  base  In  this  hemisphere,  and  he 
!  Is  the  s3mabol  of  that  base? 

Senator  Stmtnoton.  That  might  be  part  of 
It.  It  looked  last — when  Mlkoyan  was  there — 
as  If  Castro  was  upaet  about  the  fact  they 
took  out  their  offensive  missllee,  but  I  would 
say  they  are  doing  everything  they  could  to 
solldfy  Cuba  as  a  Communist  base  a  few 
mllee  off  the  American  coast.  I  think  that 
Is  a  wise  remark  you  have  made,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  want  to  show  the  world  that  they 
are  right  behind  Castro  all  the  way. 

Mr.  LiSAOoa.  Does  this  suiggest  to  3ron, 
Senator,  as  the  President  and  other  admin- 
istration officials  have  Indicated,  that  the 
Soviets  plan  to  get  any  of  their  troops  out  erf 
there  any  time  soon? 

Senator  SYMnforoN.  I  think  they  have 
taken  some  out.  As  to  whether  they  have 
taken  their  combat  troops  out  or  not,  as  you 
know  Is  an  open  question,  but  I  think  they 
have  stm  got  a  great  many  there  and  ap- 
I  parently  they  Intend  to  keep  them  there 
I  unless  we  decide  to  do  something  about  It. 
and  tlien  they  have  got  another  decision  to 
make. 

Mr.  BoOEBS.  Senator,  I  woxild  like  to  ques- 
tion you  about  strategy,  but  first  I  would 
like    to   follow   up    your    comment*    about 


bombing,  attacking,  or  invading  Hand, 
What  do  you  suppose  would  be  the  reaction 
on  the  Eted  Chinese  side  if  we  did  something 
like  that? 

Senator  Symington.  The  Red  Chinese 
might  be  upset  about  It.  They  might  Uke 
planes  off  from  Hainan,  which  is  the  island 
which  they  control  fairly  close  to  the  north- 
ern part  of  what  was  Indochina,  but  I  must 
say  I  dont  think  they  want  to  tangle  with 
the  United  States  at  this  time  In  the  air 
or  any  other  way.  They  are  already  tangling 
on  the  ground,  you  might  say.  through  the 
North  Vietnamese.  My  only  point  In  bring- 
ing tiiat  up  Is.  that  we  put  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  into  these  three  little  coun- 
tries, just  llk^  we  put  billions  and  billions 
of  dollars  into  India  and  billions  and  billions 
of  dollars  Into  Pakistan,  and  I  just  dont 
think  we  can  continue  to  put  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars  all  over  the  world,  shoring 
up  our  defenses.  I  think  at  some  time  we 
have  to  show  that  we  are  willing  to  take  a 
risk  In  order  to  avoid  the  type  and  character 
of  disintegration  that  is  now  going  on  In 
Laos. 

Mr.  RodRS.  Then  I  take  It  you  are  not 
afraid  of  any  escalation  of  a  war  In  that  area 
Into  a  conventional  world  war  type  of  thing 
or  else  nuclear? 

Senator  Symington.  No.  I  wouldnt  be 
afraid  of  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Rogers.  You  think  we  could  do  It  and 
get  away  with  It? 

Senator  Symington.  I  certainly  do,  and  I 
am  not  at  all  apprehensive  about  how  the 
Russians  would  feel  about  us  doing  It  down 
there  as  against  how  they  would  feel,  for 
example.  If  we  did  It  around  Berlin. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Senator,  on  the  question  of 
strategy,  a  couple  of  years  ago  you  and  some 
others  were  complaining  about  a  missile 
gap.  and  now  the  only  thing  we  hear  about 
a  missile  gap  is  that  the  Russians  have  one 
and  they  have  It  bad.  Secretary  McNamara 
says  we  could  absorb  two  strikes  and  have 
enough  to  obliterate  Soviet  society. 

What  has  happened  to  bring  about  this 
remarkable  change? 

Senator  Symington.  First,  let  me  make 
this  point  with  you:  If  we  know  and  knew 
and  still  know  really  as  little  about  what 
actually  is  In  Cuba,  then  I  will  leave  It  to 
you  to  decide  how  much  we  really  know 
about  what  actually  Is  In  Russia.  Now  that 
Is  the  first  point.  The  next  point  Is  that 
the  same  man.  a  fine  man,  the  head  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  between  Febru- 
ary 1959  and  August  1961.  reduced  the 
estimate  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
as  to  how  many  missiles  were  on  launching 
pads  In  Russia  by  96.5  percent.  His  own 
figures  in  both  cases. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  he  was  right  in 
February  1959.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  he 
was  right  In  August  1961,  and  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  based  on  my  experience  as  a  member 
of  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee  that  is 
looking  at  the  Cuban  situation,  that  we  know 
what  U  m  Russia  today.  The  only  thing 
that  I  am  sure  of,  based  on  the  many  years 
that  I  have  spent  in  this  field.  Is  that  the 
one  thing  we  know  that  the  Soviet  Commu- 
nists, the  Chinese  Communists  and,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  all  other  Communists 
respect  Is  strength  on  the  part  of  those  whom 
they  would  like  to  conquer. 

Mr.  RoGER.s.  Are  you  confident  now  there  is 
no  missile  gap,  that  we  dont  have  any  lag  be- 
hind the  Russians  at  this  Ume  in  that  field? 
Senator  Symington.  I  am  not  confident  of 
that  at  all,  no.  And  I  dont  think  anybody 
can  say  with  certainty  what  their  position  Is 
as  against  ours. 

Ptor  example,  as  you  know,  they've  got  some 
very  fine  airplanes  flying.  They  probably 
have  the  finest  supersonic  bomber  in  the 
world  dying  today.  And  yet  you  have  heard 
a  lot  of  talk  in  the  past  about  their  leap- 
frogging the  supersonic  bomber  to  get  Into 
mlsaUes.     I  have  no  confidence  In  any  par- 
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tlcular  position,  because  In  a  closed  society 
It  Is  very,  very  difficult  to  know  what  they 
have. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Do  you  think  that  our  defense 
budget  is  In  line  with  our  strategy?  What 
I  am  thinking  of  Is,  are  we  spending  too  much 
on  missiles  and  not  enough  on  conventional 
warfare.  For  instance,  are  16  divisions 
enough? 

Senator  Symington.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
good  question.  My  criticism.  If  I  have  any, 
of  the  present  operation  Is  that  we  are  put- 
ting too  much  attention  or  giving  too  much 
attention  to  computers.  The  greatest  com- 
puter In  the  world  Is  the  mind  of  a  man,  and 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  new  people  are  con- 
stantly degenerating  the  position  of  men 
and  building  up  the  position  of  machinery. 
If  you  have  as  much  trouble  finding  out 
what  is  or  is  not  in  Cuba,  90  miles  away,  then 
the  fact  that  we  are  now  moving  toward  a 
position  where  a  man  In  Omaha,  Nebr.,  will 
press  a  button  and  something  takes  off  from 
Wyoming,  goes  across  the  Atlantic,  goes 
across  Europe,  goes  Into  Russia,  behind  the 
Urals  and  destroys  a  hardened  base,  from  a 
perimeter  standpoint,  I  think  that  Is  rather 
optimistic,  frankly,  and  I  wish  we  would  put 
more  attention  Into  conventional  weapons 
and  more  attention  Into  positive  control 
through  the  control  of  men  as  against  instru- 
ments. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Do  you  think  16  divisions  Is 
enough  for  the  Army  If  it  Is  to  fulfill  its 
conventional  role? 

Senator  Symington.  I  think  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  16  divisions,  it  is  wise  to  have  16 
good  divisions,  but  I  want  to  be  honest  with 
you,  Mr.  Rogers,  I  dont  think  that  the  people 
In  Moscow  or  Pelplng  care  too  much  whether 
we  have  14  divisions  or  16  divisions  or  18 
divisions. 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Senator,  I  believe  the  full 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  recently 
studied  the  whole  test  ban  question  again. 
Khrushchev,  of  course,  as  we  all  know,  has 
offered  two  or  three  on-site  inspections  a 
year,  and  we  have  cut  our  demands  down  to 
seven  a  year.  If  it  Is  not  classified.  Is  there 
any  Indication  that  we  would  accept  even 
fewer  than  seven  a  year? 

Senator  Symington.  It  was  classified,  but 
I  think  all  this  Information  should  be  given 
the  American  people,  and  therefore  It  has 
been  declassified.  Dr.  Brown,  who  Is  the 
head  engineer  and  scientist  In  the  Pentagon 
building,  has  stated  that  he  thinks  six  would 
be  satisfactory.  That  is  one  less,  and  that 
has  been  declassified. 

In  addition  to  that,  as  you  probably  know, 
not  only  have  all  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the 
services,  but  also  all  the  service  Secretaries 
have  said  before  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee in  recent  weeks  that  they  felt  that 
testing  In  the  atmosphere  was  essential  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Is  testing  In  the  atmos- 
phere essential  to  the  development  of  an 
antimissile  missile? 

Senator  Symington.  We  havent  gotten 
Into  the  testing  field  In  the  Armed  Service* 
Committee  the  way  we  are  going  to,  because 
the  Senate  Atilitary  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator 
Stennis  is  about  ready  to  undergo  extensive 
hearings  In  this  field.  But  the  military 
people  and  the  service  Secretaries  believe 
that  It  is  essential  to  have  atmospheric  test- 
ing In  order  to  develop  adequate  defense 
from  the  standpoint  of  anti-intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles. 

Mr.  McCoRMicx.  That  brings  up  another 
question  then:  Do  you  think  Congress  would 
go  along  with  ratifying  our  current  test  ban 
offer,  to  say  nothing  of  reducing  the  number 
of  on-site  inspections? 

Senator  Syminoton.  It  is  hard  to  say  what 
the  Congress  would  or  wouldnt  do.  My  per- 
sonal opinion  at  this  time  is  that  It  would 
not,  because  there  are  a  good  many  very 
fine  scientists  who  believe  that  the  Russians 


are  well  ahead  of  us  now  In  three  Important 
fields — certainly  two  of  three.  They  feel — 
we  know  they  are  ahead  of  us  in  yield  and 
therefore  in  all  probability  in  yield  to  weight. 
They  have  done  some  very  sophisticated  test- 
ing in  the  atmosphere  in  1961  and  1962  to 
the  point  where  these  scientists  believe  that 
they  are  ahead  of  us  In  the  antl-lntercon- 
tinental  ballistic  missile  field.  And  they  may 
well  be  ahead  of  us  in  the  penetration  de- 
velopment as  a  result  of  the  extensive  work 
that  we  know  that  they  have  done  on  nose 
cones.  They  broke  their  word  to  us  after 
the  34-month  moratorium  by  starting  out 
a  series  of  tests  which  they  must  have  been 
preparing  for  many,  many  months  before 
they  actually  did  it  in  the  faU  of  1961.  And 
BO  the  way  things  are  going  now.  It  looks 
as  If  they  are  in  pretty  good  shape  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  nuclear  position  as 
against    ours. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Senator,  a  moment  ago  In 
answer  to  Mr.  Rogers  you  said  something 
about  computers.  Do  I  imderstand  you  to 
mean  by  that  that  you  think  It  Is  a  mistake 
to  phase  out  manned  air  power,  as  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara evidently  is  planning  to  do  and  that 
we  ought  not  to  put  quite  so  much  money 
Into  missiles?  Is  that  what  you  were  say- 
ing. Senator? 

Senator  Symington.  Oh,  yes,  I  do  feel  that 
way.  I  think  that  the  degree  of  emphasis 
that  we  put  on  the  Polaris  weapon,  which  Is 
a  genocide  weapon  and  not  a  part  of  the 
theory  of  counter  force,  and  building  up  the 
Mlnuteman  which,  despite  what  people  say, 
based  on  my  analogy  of  going  across  to  the 
Urals  and  hitting  a  hardened  site.  In  my 
opinion.  Is  also  a  weapon  of  that  character. 
In  fact,  we  have  no  airplanes — for  the  first 
time  In  our  history  we  have  no  weapons  sys- 
tems In  development  at  all  that  have  to  do 
with  men,  until  you  get  to  a  program  which 
also  apparently  may  be  in  trouble,  the  Dyna- 
Soar.  and  I  dont  think  that  Is  right.  I 
think  we  ovight  to  maintain  a  positive  con- 
trol of  weaponry  and  not  be  in  a  position  of 
all  or  nothing.  And  actually — I  believe  Mr. 
Rogers  mentioned  the  budget — if  you  are 
going  to  a  theory  of  overkill  and  abandoning 
the  theory  of  counter  force,  then  I  think  you 
could  save  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the 
budget  as  it  is  today. 

Mr.  Childs.  Senator.  I  would  like  to  clar- 
ify two  points.  First,  about  Laos.  If  I  un- 
derstand you  correctly  you  said  you  pre- 
dicted a  year  ago  what  has  been  happening 
now.  Is  that  correct? 

Senator  Symington.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  Childs.  Therefore  you  must  feel  that 
It  was  a  great  mistake  for  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration  to  try  to  reach  an  accord  on  a 
neutral  Laos? 

Senator  Symington.  No,  I  never  think  it 
Is  a  mistake  to  do  your  best  to  work  out  an 
arrangement  where  everybody  signs  some 
paper  and  then  comes  home  and  says  "Peace 
in  our  time,"  but  I  have  Just  never  been  one 
who  believes,  based  on  the  activities  of  the 
Communists  In  places  like  Korea  and  based 
on  this  terriffc  misrepresentation  that  they 
gave  President  Kennedy  with  respect  to  of- 
fensive missiles  In  Cuba,  that  It  was  going 
to  work.  I  am  sdl  for  negotiation  at  any 
time,  any  place,  on  any  subject,  but  I  dont 
think  that  you  are  going  to  lick  this  prob- 
lem by  signing  treaties  with  these  people  be- 
cause It  has  been  my  experience,  and  based 
on  history,  that  they  never  keep  a  treaty  if 
they  dont  think  it  is  to  their  Interests. 

Mr.  LISA60R.  Governor  Rockefeller  of  New 
York,  and  former  Vice  President  Nixon  and 
other  critics  of  the  adminUtration's  policy 
toward  Europe  have  suggested  that  we  ought 
to  help  the  Europeans  directly  to  build  their 
own  nuclear  force,  sell  them  the  warheads 
and  tne  know-how  and  the  weapons  that 
they  need.  What  do  you  think  of  that  argu- 
ment? 

Benator  Symimcton.  Of  course  if  you  did 
that,  Mr.  Lisagor,  you  would  have  to  c*"^"*^ 


the  McMahon  Act.    You  could  not  do  It  un- 
der the  fH-esent  law. 

Mr.  LisAGoa.  That  was  going  to  be  my  next 
question. 

Senator  Symiwgton.  Yes.  Actually  we  have 
helped  the  British.  We  have  been  In  sort  of 
a  partnership  with  the  British  tor  a  good 
many  years  In  the  nuclear  field,  and  I  am 
somewhat  disturbed  and  distressed  at  the 
volubility,  you  might  say,  of  Mr.  Harold  Wil- 
son's desire  to  give  up  any  nuclear  position, 
because  we  have  today  as  head  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  Chairman  of  Joint  Chiefs,  a 
very  fine  and  able  soldier  and  citizen,  but  he 
wrote  a  book  In  which  he  said  there  were 
two  places  we  would  certainly  use  nuclear 
weapons  In  case  this  country  was  attacked  or 
In  case  we  were  sure  It  was  going  to  be  at- 
tacked. And  then,  he  said  there  Is  a  third 
possible  case  where  we  might  use  them  and 
that  would  be  an  allout  attack  against 
Etirope. 

Now  under  those  circumstances  I  think  it 
is  very  clear  why  some  people  would  want  to 
develop  their  own  nuclear  force.  As  to 
whether  we  should  help  them,  I  would  ques- 
tion that,  although  I  think  that  proliferation 
especially  with  regard  to  other  countries  as 
well  as  France,  Is  only  a  matter  of  time. 

Mr.  LiSAGOR.  What  do  you  think  about  the 
act.  Senator?  Is  It  possible  at  all  to  amend 
that  act  today  In  any  way? 

Senator  Symington.  Yes,  It  would  be  pos- 
sible If  It  was  In  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States,  but  I  think  you  would  have  to  con- 
vince the  Senate  and  the  House  that  it  would 
be  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  do 
it. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Gentlemen,  we  have  only  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Senator,  before  the  editors  re- 
cently, Mr.  McNamara  said  that  the  Pentagon 
was  In  chaos  when  he  took  over.  When  you 
were  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  was  the 
Pentagon  In  chaos? 

Senator  Symington.  It  was  a  chaotic  con- 
dition spending  $13  billion,  if  It  wasnt  In 
chaos,  and  now  they  are  spending  $53  bil- 
lion. I  must  say  this:  I  wouldn't  want  to 
leave  the  wrong  Impression  about  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara and  his  work.  I  think  we  need 
civilian  control  very  badly,  especially  because 
of  the  cost  of  weai>om7,  I  am  glad  that  he  is 
there,  and  I  think  he  is  doing  a  good  Job  In 
making  the  decisions.  I  dont  h&ppen  to 
agree  with  a  couple  of  them,  but  that  Is  the 
way  our  system  works.  We  set  the  law  In 
1958  where  he  has  direction,  authority,  and 
control,  and  In  my  opinion  he  is  at  least  as 
good  a  Secretary  of  Defense  as  we  have  ever 
had. 

Mr.  McCormick.  Senator,  in  connection 
with  the  investigation  of  foreign  lobbyists, 
you  have  already  cau^t  one  apparently,  one 
John  O'DonneU.  What  comes  next  in  that 
investigation? 

Senator  Symington.  I  think  you  would 
have  to  ask  Chairman  Fulbricht  about  that. 
We  have  a  lot  of  hearings  In  executive  ses- 
sion and  some  of  It  has  been  no  more  pleas- 
ant than  the  O'DonneU  episode. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Senator  why  do  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  the  chiefs  of  service  want  to  teat 
in  the  aunospliere  at  this  time?  I  thought 
we  had  given  up  all  question,  even,  of  test- 
ing in  the  atmosphere.     Can  you  ten  us? 

Senator  Syminoton.  I  think  in  the  short 
period  of  time  you  say  we  have  left  the  best 
way  to  answer  that  U  we  believe  in  some 
fields  the  Russians  are  already  ahead  be- 
cause they  are  testing  in  the  atmosplMre. 
and  we  think  we  might  lose  our  country 
if  they  get  well  ahead  of  us  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Senator,  can  you  tell  us.  is 
that  the  antl-mlsslle-mlssile  field? 

Senator  8YMiif<rroir.  That  la  one  of  the 
three  I  mentioned. 

Mr.  SnvAX.  Mr.  Childs,  a  very  short  one. 
Mr.  CKiuia.  What  abowt  this  crash  pro- 
gram to  the  moon,  $30  or  $30  billion,  do  you 
think  we  should  go  forward  with  that? 
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SenAtor  Stmimqton.  Th*t  U  a  difficult 
question.  I  think  we  might  go  '«T«^  » 
little  more  slowly,  but  I  do  feel  tgain  that 
thoee  who  control  .pace  In  the  yean  to  come 
wlU  control  the  world.  Jurt  a«  thoae  who 
control  the  air  today  control  the  world 

Mr  8FIVAX.  I  am  sorry  to  Interrupt,  gentle- 
men.'but  our  time  U  up.  Thank  you,  Sen- 
ator Stximgtok,  for  being  with  us. 


CANADIAN  WHEAT  AGREEMENT 
WrrH  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


As  In  legislative  session. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  news  headlines  this  mor^g 
stote  "Russia  Signs  Agreement  To  Buy 
Canada  Grain  Worth  Half  BiUion.'  This 
will  bring  total  Canadian  grain  sales  to 
Russia  and  other  Communist  countries 
to  more  than  $1  billion,  most  of  it  sales 
of  wheat  and  wheat  flour.  This  comes  at 
a  time  when  the  United  States  has  on 
hand  more  than  $4  billion  worth  of 
wheat— over  half  of  which  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

These  huge  sales  of  farm  commodities 
by  our  alUes.  together  with  huge  sales  of 
industrial  goods,  completely  nullify  our 
own  program  of  withholding  or  restrict- 
ing sales  to  Communist  countries.  This 
development  makes  our  whole  foreign 
poUcy  look  rather  silly.  It  indicates  an 
almost  complete  breakdown  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  our 
allies  for  our  major  objectives  through- 
out the  world. 

The  time  to  take  a  new  look  at  our 
foreign  poUcy  is  long  overdue.  Certamly 
it  would  not  be  too  difficult  to  figure  out 
one  that  would  be  a  bit  more  effective 

and  realistic.  tt  i*  ^ 

The  economic  position  of  the  United 
States,  as  it  relates  particularly  to  the 
baUnce  of  payments  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  our  gold  supplies,  has  been 
deteriorating  year  by  year.    During  the 
last  quarter,  we  lost  more  gold  than  dur- 
ing any  other  quarterly  period  in  our 
history,      n    our    present    poUcy    con- 
tinues—that  of   vast    foreign-aid    gifts 
and  other  expenditures  throughout  the, 
world,  and  with  our  huge  military  instal- 1 
lations.  with  their  cosUy  drain  on  U.S. 
dollars,  coupled  with  our  present  foreign- 
trade  policy— we  may  find  ourselves  In  a 
most  serious  economic  situation. 

These  huge  wheat  sales  by  Canada 
will  tax  their  railroads  and  other  trans- 
portation facilities  to  the  limit.  It  wllj 
mean  their  flour  milling  industry  wU| 
have  to  operate  at  full  capacity  for  the 
next  12  months  to  meet  their  orders. 
Agriculture  and  associated  industries 
wlU  be  booming  in  Canada  whUe  here  in 
the  United  States  we  will  continue  tp 
spend  billions  on  reducing  food  produce 
tlon.  land  retirement  programs  and  thf 

like 

While  Canadian  farmers  will  be  urged 
to  produce  more  to  meet  their  foreign 
commitments,    farmers    in   the   UnlteJ 
States  will  be  asked  to  retire  more  land 
from  production.    It  is  being  urged  that 
some  of  this  fertile  land  be  used  to  prO|- 
vide  golf  courses,  ski  Jumps   ^nd  oUwr 
recreaUonal  faciliUes  of  all  kinds     The 
great  contrast  between  the  situation  in 
Canada  and  the  United  SUtes  will  be 
difBcult,  if  not  Impossible,  for  the  aver- 
age American  to  understand  and  par- 
ticularly farmers 


By  our  foreign  sales  policies— which 
aDoarenUy  none  of  our  alUes  are  coop- 
erating on— we  are  withholding  our 
greatest  weapon  to  gain  friends  through- 
Out  the  world,  that  of  making  our  huge 
<ood  surpluses  available  to  starving  peo- 

t>le 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Mr.  President,  will  the 

^nator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.    I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.    The  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  has  given  the  Congress  and  the 
tountry     something     to     think     about. 
About  a   year   ago.   when  Canada   an- 
nounced a  plan  to  sell  wheat  to  Red 
China  I  expected  to  be  deluged  with  pro- 
tests from  this  side  of  the  border.    Up  to 
this  Ume  I  have  not  received  a  single 
protest  against  Canada  selUng  wheat  to 
Red  China.    Now  Canada  is  disposing  of 
nearly  two-thirds  of  her  entire  crop  of 
wheat  this  year  to  Red  China  and  to 
Russia.    We  shall  probably  receive  some 
{complaints  that  Russia  is  reselling  some 
of  the  wheat  to  Cuba. 
'     First.  I  think  we  must  stop  and  con- 
sider whether  a  strong  solvent  Canada— 
and  Canada  wiU  have  a  favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade  because  of  the  sale  of  the 
wheat— contributes  more  to  our  hemis- 
pheric defense  than  a  bankrupt  Canada 
would  do. 

As  to  the  sale  of  wheat  to  other  coun- 
tries—particularly     Russia's      sale      to 
Cuba— first.  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  do 
not    recall   any   instance   in   history   in 
which  any  people  have  been  starved  into 
democracy.    They  have  been  starved  into 
totalitarianism,  but  not  into  democracy. 
I  am  not  sure  we  are  in  a  position  to 
criticize   Canada's   sale   to   Russia    and 
Russia's  sale  to  Cuba,  because  we  have 
a  substantial  export  business  in  wheat. 
Last  year  we  exported  about  700  million 
bushels.    The  quantity  wiU  be  about  the 
same  this  year.     We  will  pick  up  the 
driblets,  the  smaller  orders  that  Canada 
wUl  be  unable  to  fill.    We  sell  largely  to 
Western  Europe.    For  some  time  Western 
Europe  has  been  milling  that  wheat  and 
selling  it  to  Russia  or  any  other  coun- 
try—including East  Germany  and  prob- 
ably Cuba— that  is  able  to  pay  for  It. 
We  might  be  in  the  position  of  the  pot 
that  caUed  the  kettle  black,  with  the 
exception  that  Canada  gets  the  money 
for  her  wheat  because  Russia  can  pay  In 
gold,  if  necessary,  whereas  we  sell  It  to 
Western  Europe  at  reduced  prices  and 
Western  Europe   gets  the   cream.     We 
should  take  another  very  close  look  at 
the  situation  which  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  has  pointed  out  and  de- 
cide whether  we  are  as  smart  with  our 
foreign  trade  as  we   have   thought  we 

were 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  First. 
I  thank  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Vermont.  I  now  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  My  State  is  not  a 
wheat-producing  State.  I  do  not  fol- 
low wheat  as  I  do  the  fortunes  of  cotton 
and  soybeans.  But  I  was  very  glad  that 
a  Senator  from  one  of  the  great  wheat- 
producing  States  pointed  out  the  prob- 
lem Perhaps  the  question  is  premature, 
but  for  my  personal  Information,  I  should 


like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question.  I 
have  been  very  curious  about  not  only 
the  attitude  of  the  experts,  but  also  the 
attitude  of  the  representatives  of  the 
wheat-growing  areas.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  feels  that  perhaps  we  should  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Russians  for  the  sale 

of  wheat.  .    . , 

When  I  read  the  newspaper  report,  the 
thought  naturally  came  to  my  mind  that 
the  order  is  a  very  large  one.  We  are  in 
such  desperate  straits  in  reference  to 
our  balance  of  payments  that  I  thought 
that  if  there  were  no  real  good  reason 
not  to  do  so,  it  would  be  a  great  boon 
to  our  economy  If  we  could  sell  some  of 
our  wheat  to  them.  I  understand  that 
we  now  have  approximately  30  million 
tons  of  wheat  in  storage.  Is  that  approx- 
imately correct? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Approximately. 
Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  We 
have  a  carryover  of  about  1,200  million 
bushels  as  of  July  1  and  we  will  have  a 
crop  of  about  1,100  million  bushels  in 
addition. 

In  answer  to  the  Senators  question, 
I   believe   it   would   be   desirable   if  we 
would  not  provide  the  Communists  with 
all  the  food  and  industrial  goods  they 
seek     But  if  our  allies  are  going  to  sell 
to  them,  it  does  not  make  sense  for  us 
to    sit    back    and    bankrupt    ourselves 
through  not  selling.         .    ^    ,^       .  ^    . 
Mr.    FULBRIGHT.     That   thought   is 
exactly  what  occurred  to  me.    The  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  [Mr.  AhcxnI  has  al- 
ready   pointed   out   that   the    Russians 
might  come  to  us  and  seek  to  buy.    we 
turn  them  down.    They  then  go  to  West 
Germany  and  buy. 

In  Sunday's  newspaper  there  was  a 
story  about  Rumania,  I  believe.  Ru- 
mania sought  to  buy  some  kind  of  textile 
or  synthetic  flbers  plant.  We  turned 
them  down.  They  went  to  Germany  or 
some  other  country  and  bought  it  Now 
we  read  that  they  are  going  to  Canada 
for  wheat.  As  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  already  stated,  in  effect  we 
have  been  giving  away  a  great  deal  ol 
wheat  under  Public  Law  480  while  the 
Canadians  are  selUng  it.  It  makes  us 
look  a  little  silly  to  be  doing  that  con- 

I  thank  the  Senators  from  the  wheat 
States  who  have  brought  the  Problem 
to  our  attention.  I  would  certainly  M 
ready  to  support  them  ^  their  efforts 
from  what  litUe  I  know  about  the  sit- 

"*Mr.  AIKEN.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield 
Mr  AIKEN.  Our  wheat  undoubted- 
ly has  been  going  to  the  same  places  to 
which  we  object  that  the  Canadian  wheat 
is  going,  to  a  considerable  extent,  but 
we  have  been  letting  the  middlemen,  in 
the  nature  of  one  of  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe,  skim  off  a  good  sized 
profit  in  the  process. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  understand  thai 
Poland  has  received  wheat  from  us  under 
Public  Law  480. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Yes,  but  I  believe  the 
wheat  that  we  have  sent  to  Poland  has 
been  used  in  Poland.  I  do  not  believe  it 
has  been  resold.  *v.f  u 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  presume  that  » 
was  used  there. 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  There 
may  be  some  indirect  benefits  to  the 
United  States.  Probably  we  can  take 
over  some  of  the  wheat  markets  that 
Canada  would  otherwise  have  supplied. 
But  those  will  be  largely  foreign  cur- 
rency markets.  Canada  has  the  dollar 
markets. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  endorse  whole- 
heartedly what  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  has  said  this  afternoon  as  well 
as  the  comments.  In  a  similar  vein,  that 
were  made  by  the  assistant  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
Humphset]  last  evening.  From  every 
standpoint  It  is  in  our  interest — and  it 
makes  good  sense — to  reconsider  our  pol- 
icy with  reference  to  the  sales  of  wheat 
and  other  agricultural  commodities  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  Certainly  it  Is  In  our 
economic  Interest  to  consider  that  pos- 
sibility. 

As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out.  sales 
of  wheat  will  be  made  in  any  event  by 
our  allies.  We  are  the  greatest  wheat- 
producing  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  We  desperately  need  to  broaden 
our  markets,  and  this  is  an  opportunity 
to  do  so.  It  is  in  our  political  Interest — 
in  the  interest  of  the  ideological  strug- 
gle that  we  are  carrying  on  in  the 
world — because  it  is  an  ideal  opportu- 
nity for  us  to  demonstrate  the  superior- 
ity of  our  economic  system. 

The  one  great  failure  in  the  Commu- 
nist world  that  stands  out  above  every- 
thing else  is  their  failure  in  the  field  of 
agriculture.  There  is  not  a  single  Com- 
munist state  anywhere  in  the  world  that 
has  solved  the  problem  of  food  produc- 
tion. This  is  a  i>erfect  opportunity  for 
us  to  demonstrate  to  people  all  over  the 
world  that  we  not  only  have  the  capacity 
to  produce  more  food  than  we  can  con- 
sume at  home,  but  also  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  follow  an  enlightened  policy  to 
make  use  of  It. 

Finally,  it  Is  certainly  in  our  moral  in- 
terest to  take  the  action  proposed.  The 
Bible  tells  us  that  if  our  enemies  hunger 
to  feed  them.  It  does  not  say  that  we 
cannot  take  money  when  they  are  able 
to  pay  for  it. 

Here  is  a  country — it  may  be  an  en- 
emy, a  rival — that  is  not  only  in  need  of 
food  but  is  also  willing  to  pay  hard  cash 
for  the  things  we  have  to  produce.  Dur- 
ing the  18  months  time  that  I  had  the 
privilege  of  directing  the  food  for  peace 
program  there  was  no  single  subject  up- 
on which  we  had  the  volume  of  mail 
that  we  received  on  the  question  of 
whether  we  ought  to  make  surplus  food 
available  to  people  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. 

That  mail  was  overwhelmingly  in  sup- 
port of  exactly  the  course  the  Senator 
is  suggesting  today.  I  wholeheartedly 
endorse  the  statement  he  has  made. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  DakoU.  Mr. 
President,  I  especially  appreciate  that 
statement,  coming  from  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  He  has  had  more 
experience  than  any  other  Senator  in 
dealing  with  the  food  program,  as  the 
Administrator  of  the  food  for  peace  pro- 
gram. 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
only  add  one  thought  to  the  discussion 
which  has  been  taking  place.  The  sale 
of  wheat  was  in  part  a  sale  to  Cuba.  It 
was  done  through  the  subterfuge  of  sell- 
ing to  the  Soviet  Union,  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  turn  the  wheat  over  to  Cuba. 

It  strikes  me  that  when  the  policy  of 
our  Government  is  to  try  to  bring  eco- 
nomic pressure  to  bear  upon  Cuba,  to 
seek  to  help  bring  about  a  more  demo- 
cratic system  and  the  removal  of  Rus- 
sian weapons  and  troops  from  that  be- 
leaguered land,  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect greater  cooperation  from  our  allies 
than  we  have  had  in  many  respects,  and 
specifically  with  respect  to  the  sale  of 
wheat  to  Cuba.  It  shocks  me  that  our 
friendly  neighbor  to  the  north  should  be 
prepared  to  enter  into  a  transaction  of 
this  kind  at  this  moment. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  RUSSELL  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  me, 
briefly? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 


RISE    IN    IMPORTS    OF    BEEF    AND 
PRODUCTS 
As  in  legislative  session, 
Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President,  in  recent 
weeks  we  have  been  reading  in  the  news- 
papers about  the  sharp  rise  in  imports 
of  beef  and  beef  products  In  competition 
with  our  own  production.    According  to 
available  figures  this  has  had  a  seriously 
adverse  effect  on  the  prices  which  Ameri- 
can  producers   receive   in   the   market 
place. 

In  a  recent  Issue  of  "Washington 
Farmletter,"  by  Wayne  Darrow,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  In  1962  the  United 
States  took  79  percent  of  Australia's  beef 
and  veal  exports,  and  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  New  Zealand's  boneless  beef  ex- 
ports in  the  past  3  years.  Wayne  Dar- 
row's  letter  points  out  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  concludes 
that  the  United  States  is  the  most  liberal 
major  nation  in  the  world  In  agricul- 
tural trade,  and  is  only  mildly  protec- 
tionist. The  United  States  exercises  Im- 
port controls  only  on  wheat,  sugar, 
peanuts,  cotton,  and  dairy  products.  All 
other  products  may  come  In  unlimited 
quantities  subject  only  to  health,  sanita- 
tion, and  quarantine  safety  require- 
ments, and  to  payment  when  specified 
on  fixed  tariffs.  This  country  Is  the 
worlds  largest  farm  exporter  and  the 
second  largest  farm  Importer — being  ex- 
ceeded by  only  the  United  Kingdom. 

While  I  firmly  believe  that  through 
expanding  our  markets  around  the  world 
we  can  relieve  our  agriculture  surplus, 
I  just  as  firmly  believe  that  we  should 
not  permit  Imports  into  this  country 
which  depress  prices  of  our  own  products 
and  depress  the  agriculture  economy. 

There  Is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
our  entire  farm  program  In  America  is 
imported  from  abroad.  I  think  it  Is  time 
that  Government  ofUclals  paid  some  at- 
tention to  this  fact. 


For  many  weeks  now  many  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  Nation  have  been 
contacting  me  urging  a  halt  to  the  im- 
port of  beef  and  beef  products.  I  have 
urged  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
State  DepartmMit,  and  other  adminis- 
tration officials  to  take  necessary  steps 
to  protect  our  great  beef  industry.  To- 
day I  received  in  my  office  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  South  Dakota  Beef  Coun- 
cil supporting  the  steps  which  I  have 
been  advocating.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  so  that  all  those 
in  the  administration  dealing  with  this 
beef  import  problem  can  share  with  me 
the  thinking  of  the  South  Dakota  mem- 
bers of  the  beef  council. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

BotTTH  Dakota  Bcxr  CorKcn.. 
Brookings,  S.  Dak.,  September  11,  19€3. 
Senator  Kasi.  Mundt, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DiAB  SiNATOR  Mdndt:  At  a  meeting  of  the 
South  Dakota  Beef  CouncU  in  Mobrldge, 
S.  Dak.,  September  7.  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  passed : 

"Whereas  beef  Imports  have  risen  to  a 
point  where  we  are  now  eating  approximately 
10  percent  Imported  beef;  and 

"Whereas  the  American  beef  market  price 
has  suffered  a  decrease  of  approximately  30 
percent  in  the  past  year:  we,  therefore, 

"Move  the  South  Dakota  Beef  CouncU  go 
on  record  opposing  the  importation  of  beef 
and  have  It  returned  to  the  1957  level." 

We  tnutt  you  will  give  this  resolution  your 
attention  and  if  you  can  ever  do  anythmg 
about  lowering  beef  imports,  our  South  Da- 
kota Beef  CouncU,  represenUng  beef  produc- 
ers and  feeders,  will  appreciate  it. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  L.  Lxibbl. 

Secretary. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  my  friend  from  Georgia  in 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  jrield  to  me? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Apropos  of  what 
has  been  stated  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  South  DakoU.  I 
wish  to  express  my  full  accord  with  the 
views  stated.  When  I  was  at  home 
during  the  latter  part  of  August  and  the 
first  part  of  September  I  covered  the 
eastern  and  central  portions  of  Mon- 
tana. One  of  the  "beefs" — and  I  use 
that  word  literally — which  was  brought 
to  my  attention  was  the  fact  that  the 
cattlemen  In  the  area  were  feeling 
heavily  the  importation  of  feeder  cattle 
from  Canada  into  our  area,  as  well  as 
the  Increased  importation  of  frozen  beef 
from  New  Zealand. 

I  have  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  suggesting  that  this 
matter  be  investigated.  I  have  asked 
for  detailed  facts  and  figures.  I  have 
also  advanced  the  suggestion  that  there 
be  a  moratorium  on  the  importation  of 
feeder  cattle  during  the  marketing 
period,  so  that  the  price  will  not  be 
depressed  for  our  cattle  producers  and 
they  will  be  given  some  stability.  I  do 
this  In  part  not  only  because  of  the  need, 
but  because  of  the  fact  that,  by  and 
large,  the  cattlemen  have  rotten  by  on 
their  own  and  have  not  always  come  to 
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the  Government  looking  for  assisUnce.  In 
the  form  of  subsidies  or  other  methods 
of  assistance,  to  keep  them  going. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld?  _^  , . 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 

for  a  iMief  statement. 

Mr  GORE.  I  think  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  said  the  cattle- 
men did  not  often  come  for  aid.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  never  have. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  was  allowing  a 
little  margin.  There  are  many  things 
that  I  do  not  know,  and  I  thought  there 
might  have  been  some  assistance  I  did 

not  know  about.  ^    ,  j«» 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  desire  to  get  into  an  extraneous  de- 
bate but  I  remember  that  during  the 
New  Deal  many  cattle  were  brought  to 
the  South  from  the  dry  areas  of  the 
West  to  save  the  catUe.  I  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  at  that  time. 

Mr.    MUNDT.    Let   me    add.   in   de- 
fense of  the  cattlemen,  that  when  it  was 
proposed,  in  furtherance  of  the  desire 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  get 
into  all  areas  of  American  life,  that  price 
supporu   be    placed    on    livestock,   the 
cattlemen  from  all  over  the  country  came 
to  the  Capitol  and  said,  "We  wUl  be  able 
to  look  after  our  own  problems."    They 
have  done  that  very  successfully.    Ob-  j 
viously    however,  they  cannot  compete  I 
with  beef  that  is  allowed  to  flow  into 
this  country  from  all  over  the  world.     I 
am  glad  the  majority  leader  has  added 
his  voice  of  considerable  influence  in  this 
matter.  

THE  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  Executive  M  ( 88th  Congress.  1st  ses- 
sion)  the  treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon 
tests  in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space 
and  underwater. 

Mr      RUSSELL.    Mr.     President, 
shall  decline  to  yield  for  any  other  ex 
traneous  matters  until  I  have  conclude 

my  remarks.  ^    .  ^     *^    i 

Mr   President,  since  the  first  draft  ol 

the  pending  treaty  was  presented  to  the 

appropriate  committees  of  the  Senate  by 

the  Secretary  of  State.  I  have  earnestly 

studied  all  facets  of  the  proposal  and  iti 

probable  and  possible  effect  upon  thf 

welfare,  security,  and  happiness  of  the 

people  of  the  United  States.    With  th( 

desire  to  take  any  step,  however  short 

in   the   direction   of   world   peace    ana 

understanding.  I   have   tried   earnestly 

to  bring  miyself  to  support  the  pending 

treaty.    It  is  a  matter  of  profound  regret 

to  me  that  I  have  reached  the  concluf 

sion  that  I  cannot  in  good  conscience 

vote  my  consent  to  its  ratification. 

Viewed  in  the  most  favorable  light, 
and  assiuning  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment will  f  sJtWully  observe  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  we  are  disadvantaged  in  thie 
matter  of  armaments.  _ 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  long  recorfl 
of  broken  promises  of  the  Soviets 
through  the  years,  a  record  marked  by 
intrigue,  deception,  and  perfidy,  tl»e 
signing  of  this  treaty,  under  its  limita- 
tions, could  plant  the  seed  of  oijr 
destruction. 

Every  person  who  has  any  awareness 
of  the  desolation  brought  by  war  and 


the  almost  imbelievable  destructive 
power  of  nuclear  weapons  must  desire 
an  arrangement  between  the  non-Com- 
munist community  of  nations  and  So- 
viet Russia  that  would  lessen  tension. 
decrease  the  possibility  of  war.  and  en- 
able us  to  devote  some  of  the  massive 
effort  and  expenditiires  now  made  for 
defense  to  the  abolition  of  poverty  and 
,  a  better  life  for  all. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  desire  for  a 
'  safe  and  truly  effective  treaty  with  So- 
viet Russia  that  would  permit  this. 

The  first  comprehensive  plan  for  in- 
ternational control  of  atomic  energy  was 
made  in  the  United  Nations  in  1946  by 
Mr.  Bernard  Baruch.  representing  the 
United  States.  Licensing  and  full  In- 
spection were  fundamental  elements  of 
this  plan.  It  was  advanced  at  a  time 
when  the  United  States  had  a  virtual,  if 
not  a  literal  monopoly  in  nuclear  weap- 
ons. ,  ,  . 

I  supported  this  original  proposal  be- 
cause I  believed  that  it  included  adequate 
safeguards.  But  it  was  rejected  by  the 
Soviet  Government.  Consistently  since 
1946  I  have  favored  any  proposed  agree- 
ment to  reduce  the  threat  of  a  nuclear 
war  that  contained  similar  protection. 

I  have  followed  as  best  I  could  the  long 
series  of  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  looking  to  a  nuclear  agreement. 
There  have  been  times  when  hopes  have 
been  high.  But  in  every  case,  the  Rus- 
sians have,  in  the  last  analysis,  refused 
any  agreement  of  any  kind  that  con- 
tained a  practical,  foolproof  method  of 
detection  of  treaty  violations. 

I  have  a  simple  but  realistic  standard 
of  measurement  of  the  good  faith  of 
those  who  talk  about  limitation  of  arms, 
whether  nuclear  or  conventional.  If 
any  party  is  in  good  faith  and  Intends  to 
observe  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  agree- 
ment it  will  accept  methods  of  inspec- 
tion that  are  certain  to  detect  violations 
by  any  party  to  the  agreement. 

Time  and  again.  I  have  declared  my 
opposition  to  any  program  of  disarma- 
ment, prohibiting  testing  of  nuclear  de- 
vices, or  their  use  as  weapons,  whether 
partial  or  complete,  that  did  not  provide 
for  onsite  inspections,  adequate  in  num- 
ber and  in  scope.  To  me  it  seems  to  be 
the  height  of  folly  to  adopt  any  other 
policy. 

The  Soviet  has  consistently  refused 
any  serious  method  of  inspection.  The 
treaty  now  before  the  Senate  does  not 
provide  for  any  inspection  whatever.  I 
know  it  is  vu-ged  that  inspection  is  not 
essential  for  the  purposes  of  the  treaty 
because  there  is  no  limitation  on  under- 
ground testing,  and  we  are  told  inspec- 
tion is  more  important  to  detect  viola- 
tion of  agreements  not  to  test  under- 
ground than  to  detect  violations  in  space, 
the  atmosphere,  or  under  water. 

Our  methods  of  detecting  violations 
in  the  environments  contained  in  the 
treaty  are  undoubtedly  better  than  the 
seismic  instruments  to  detect  under- 
ground atomic  explosions,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  important  to  make  sure 
that  testing  in  any  environment  is  pre- 
cluded if  we  are  to  limit  ourselves  as  pro- 
posed in  this  treaty. 

Our  ability  to  determine  whether  any 
nuclear   detonations   have   occurred   is 


considerable.  Indeed,  to  a  person  un- 
schooled in  the  sciences,  it  approaches 
the  miraculous.  But  this  ability  is  not 
complete.  There  are  dangerous  gaps. 
The  hearings  we  had  on  the  treaty  show 
that  there  are  serious  deficiencies  in  de- 
tection capability,  and  one  of  the  safe- 
guards sought  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  as  a  condition  precedent  to  their 
acceptance  of  this  treaty  was  necessary 
Improvements  of  our  methods  of  detec- 
tion. 

If  Russia  desires  in  good  faith  to  brmg 
nuclear  testing  in  all  environments  un- 
der control,  she  would  permit  examina- 
tion within  her  territorial  limits  of  sus- 
picious circiunstances  or  Inconclusive 
evidence.  Without  such  inspection,  we 
carmot  be  sure,  and  even  the  strongest 
advocates  of  the  treaty  disclaim  reliance 
on  the  validity  of  the  Russian  pledge. 

There  is  impressive  evidence  that  this 
treaty  gives  Russia  a  military  advantage. 
As  a  result  of  Intensive  secret  prepara- 
tions for  a  comprehensive  series  of  tests 
dtirlng  the  previous  moratorium  on  test- 
ing, which  the  Soviets  arranged,  the 
Russians  announced  an  end  to  the  mora- 
torium on  August  30.  1961,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 1  commenced  a  series  of  sub- 
stantial and  significant  tests  which  con- 
tinued through  1962. 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  both  scien- 
tific and  military  witnesses  that,  in  these 
tests,  the  Russians  gained  knowledge  and 
experience  in  nuclear  weapons  of  high 
yields— much  higher  than  those  of  any 
weapons  we  have  ever  tested.  I  am  not 
Impressed  by  efforts  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  this  knowledge  and  experience 
by  claiming  that  yields  of  this  magnitude 
are  beyond  the  point  of  diminishing  re- 
turns, or  more  accurately,  the  point  of 
diminishing  devastation.  These  terror 
weapons  would  undoubtedly  have  a  pro- 
found psychological  effect,  and  we  have 
reason  to  believe  they  may  Impair  the 
electronic  and  communications  systems 
upon  which  our  retaliatory  power  de- 
pends. 

Of  great  importance  is  the  knowledge 
that  the  Russians  may  have  gained  of 
the  effects  of  nuclear  explosions  on  our 
weapons  systems,  such  as  blackouts  in- 
capacitating our  retaliatory  missile  sys- 
tems or  the  antiballistic  missile  system 
we  hope  to  perfect.  They  may  have  de- 
veloped information  that  Is  crucial  to 
the  successful  development  of  the  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system  on  which  we  know 
they  are  working. 

The  matter  of  blackouts  and  the  im- 
pairment of  our  system  poses  a  problem 
that  baffles  our  finest  scientists.    It  is 
classified  information.     I  am  sure  most 
Senators    are    familiar    with    it.    Some 
striking   illustrations  have   occurred  In 
the  course  of  our  own  tests.     It  there- 
fore concerns  me  that  the  treaty  pro- 
hibits our  testing   large-yield  weapons 
in  the  atmosphere  to  attempt  to  develop 
the  same  experience  the  Russians  have 
in  this  envirorunent,  but  that  the  Rus- 
sians can  continue   to  develop   under- 
ground in  an  attempt  to  overcome  our 
experience  and  assert  their  superiority 
in    the    area    of    small-yield    tactical 
weapons. 

It  has  been  urged  that  when  the  num- 
ber of  types  of  nuclear  weapons  are  con- 
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sldered,  we  have  a  superiority  of  tech- 
nique at  this  time,  and  that  the  treaty 
would  slow  down  the  rate  at  which  the 
Russians  could  otherwise  catch  up  with 
us.  The  Russians  have  many  defects 
in  their  code  of  conduct  in  International 
relations,  but  they  surely  are  not  negli- 
gent when  it  comes  to  looking  after  their 
own  Interests;  I  believe  they  would  never 
enter  Into  an  arrangement  as  disadvan- 
tageous to  them  as  some  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  treaty  assert  it  to  be. 

They  have  delayed  signing  the  treaty 
over  a  period  of  time  when  It  would 
have  been  disadvantageous  for  them  to 
do  so. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  In  the 
atomic  field  the  Soviets  have  superior 
knowledge  of  high-yield  tests  which  the 
treaty  would  prohibit  us  from  acquiring. 
We/:laim  an  advantage  In  the  low-yield 
or  tactical  weapons  that  can  be  tested 
underground.  The  Soviet  Is  therefore 
free  to  test  In  the  area  where  we  have 
predominance,  but  we  are  prohibited 
from  testing  in  the  area  where  they  have 
superiority.  I  am  not  oblivious  to  the 
consequences  of  the  Senate's  refusing 
to  consent  to  this  treaty.  I  know  that 
such  action  would  be  compared  to  the 
Senate's  refusal  to  ratify  participation 
by  the  United  States  In  the  League  of 
Nations.  But  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  think  that  this  action  led  inevitably 
to  World  War  II,  and  I  am  quite  siu-e 
that  a  refusal  to  consent  to  the  pending 
treaty  would  not  in  itself  be  the  cause 
of  another  war. 

I  pwlnt  out,  in  connection  with  the 
attempt  to  draw  an  analogy  with  our 
refusal  to  enter  the  League  of  Nations, 
the  fact  that  in  1928  we  entered  into  the 
Kellogg-Briand  Treaty,  signed  by  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  forever  renouncing 
war  as  an  instnunent  of  national  pol- 
icy, but  that  in  a  few  years  that  treaty, 
along  with  so  many  others  of  the  past. 
Including,  as  I  recall,  the  Holy  Alliance 
after  the  Nap>oleonlc  Wars,  in  which  the 
great  powers  of  the  earth  agreed  to  out- 
law war.  was  absolutely  Ineffective. 

I  also  know  that  withholding  of  con- 
sent would  be  said  to  be  embarrassing  to 
the  President  in  his  conduct  of  foreign 
relatioiis,  and  that  such  action,  after 
our  representatives  had  signed  the 
treaty,  would  raise  questions  about  who 
speaks  for  the  United  States  on  such 
subjects.  I  regret  any  action  that  might 
embarrass  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  the  tremendous  burdens  that 
he  Is  bearing  in  this  area.  However,  I 
am  completely  convinced  that  all  the 
governments  represented  in  the  United 
Nations,  especially  those  most  directly 
concerned,  have  full  knowledge  of  our 
system  of  government,  and  that  they 
know  the  Senate  has  a  constltutionsd 
role  and  responsibility  in  this  area. 

The  constitutional  role  of  the  Senate 
in  connection  with  treaties  would  be  viti- 
ated If  the  Senate  consented  to  treaties 
merely  because  refusal  to  do  so  might 
create  some  temporary  misunderstand- 
ing abroad. 

In  opposing  the  treaty  I  assuredly  do 
not  lay  any  claim  to  superior  patriotism 
or  greater  knowledge  of  what  is  best  for 
our  country.  Supporters  of  the  treaty 
include  Senators  whose  ability  and  de- 
votion to  the  national  Interest  I  have 


long  admired  and  officials  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  whose  competence  and  de- 
votion to  our  country  are  beyond  ques- 
tion. However,  in  the  last  analysis,  the 
merits  of  the  pending  question  cannot 
be  determined  with  mathematical  preci- 
sion; opinions  and  judgments  are  deeply 
involved,  and  each  of  us  participating  in 
the  ratification  process  has  the  duty  Jo 
record  an  independent  judgment  and 
opinion. 

In  the  field  of  weapons,  one  of  my 
doubts  about  the  treaty  is  whether  it 
unwisely  handicaps  our  attempts  to  de- 
velop an  effective  antiballistic  missile 
system.  Related  to  this  is  the  question 
of  whether  it  provides  adequate  protec- 
tion against  low-yield  violations  in  cer- 
tain regions  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  testified  that  it  is 
most  difficult  for  us  to  detect  detonations 
that  occur  from  roughly  6  to  20  miles 
above  the  surf  sw5e  of  the  earth ;  and  it  is 
obviously  more  difficult  to  detect  low- 
yield  explosions  than  high-yield  ones. 
The  area  from  6  to  20  miles  above  the 
earth  can  be  the  critical  range  within 
which  antiballistic  missiles  would  have  to 
neutralize  the  incoming  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles,  and  in  the  vast  reaches 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  Outer  Mongolia,  and 
Commiuilst  China  clandestine  tests  of 
antiballistic  missile  warheads  could  well 
be  possible. 

So  far  as  our  own  efforts  are  con- 
cerned, I  am  not  reassured  by  the 
thought  that  we  can  test  warheads  for 
antiballistic  missiles  undergroimd.  It 
seems  highly  desirable  to  test  such  war- 
heads in  the  environment  in  which  they 
would  be  used  if  needed.  Russia  was  not 
willing  to  sign  the  treaty  until  it  had 
conducted  actual  tests  in  the  atmosphere. 
In  the  area  In  which  the  antiballistic 
missile  warheads  would  be  used. 

It  is  dismaying  to  me  to  reflect  that 
the  United  States  is  spending  billions  of 
dollars  on  weapons  systems  that  have, 
to  date,  never  been  actually  test  fired 
with  nuclear  warheads,  and  that  the 
approval  of  the  treaty  would  prohibit  us 
from  ever  obtaining  knowledge  as  to  the 
effectiveness  of  such  weapons  systems. 

What  a  paradox.  We  will  not  buy  a 
simple  rifle,  or  even  the  most  primitive 
weapon  In  our  arsenal,  a  bayonet,  unless 
It  has  been  subjected  to  exhaustive  tests 
under  every  conceivable  condition.  Here 
we  would  accept,  with  childlike  faith  in 
mathematical  formulas  and  extrapola- 
tion, the  efficiency  of  the  most  Intricate, 
complicated,  and  costly  weapon  without 
even  one  test  imder  war  conditions,  and 
we  bind  our  hands  by  this  treaty  against 
ever  testing  them  under  those  conditions. 

The  second  of  my  major  doubts  about 
the  desirability  of  ratiflcation  is  my  con- 
viction that  this  is  but  the  flrst  step  of 
a  series  of  disarmament  measures,  each 
of  which  is  apparently  relatively  innocu- 
ous by  itself,  but  actually  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  cumulative- 
ly restating  in  an  almost  unilateral  dis- 
armament that  could  be  ruinous. 

It  is  my  own  belief  that  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  that  prohibited  imder- 
ground  testing,  but  without  adequate  in- 
spection rights,  would  have  been  entered 
into,  except  for  the  fear  that  the  U.S, 
Senate  would  not  consent  to  ratification. 


Mr.  President,  in  the  course  of  my 
service,  I  have  seen  a  number  of  in- 
stances in  which  the  Congress  has  been 
caught  up  in  a  chain  of  events  from 
which  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  extri- 
cate itself.  This  treaty  provides  in  arti- 
cle 2  for  amendments  when  approved  by 
a  majority  of  all  of  the  parties  thereto, 
including  the  votes  of  each  of  the  three 
original  parties. 

Mr.  President,  any  treaty  involves  the 
surrender  of  a  certain  measure  of  our 
national  sovereignty.  Our  exj)erience 
shows  that  in  treaties  involving  nearly 
every  nation  of  the  earth,  it  Is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  regain  any  element  of 
sovereignty  once  it  is  placed  in  a  common 
pool  to  be  controlled  by  a  number  of 
states. 

It  has  been  alleged  time  and  again  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  the  treaty  is 
the  flrst  step  toward  total  disarmament, 
which  is  advocated  by  many  Senators; 
and  that  there  will  be  no  arms  on  earth 
except  those  in  the  hands  of  troops 
under  the  United  Nations. 

For  my  part,  I  am  not  now  prepared, 
in  the  present  state  of  world  affairs,  to 
subscribe  to  a  course  of  action  that 
would  leave  the  administration  of  Justice 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  wholly 
In  the  hands  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
would  place  the  only  effective  armed 
forces  on  earth  imder  the  command  of 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Time  and  again  our  country  has  taken 
action  in  various  flelds  which  imposed 
limitations  upon  our  ability  to  change 
our  course.  Indeed,  ofttimes  the  initial 
step  has  placed  drastic  limitations  upon 
our  freedom  of  action  in  dealing  with 
subsequent  proix>sals  in  the  same  area. 

This  is  graphically  illustrated  today  by 
the  situation  in  Vietnam.  It  Is  hard  to 
conceive  of  a  more  unhappy  position  than 
that  we  occupy  In  that  strife-torn  coun- 
try. In  common  parlance,  we  are  over 
a  barrel.  We  have  there  an  investment 
running  into  the  billions  and  a  current 
cost  of  over  a  million  dollars  a  day.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  change  the  ter- 
rible conditions  which  exist  in  that  un- 
happy land  and  the  President  said  a  few 
days  ago  that  we  cannot  get  out.  We 
are  captives  of  our  own  policies  and 
have  foolishly  locked  the  door  and 
thrown  away  the  key. 

Our  vigorous  support  of  the  United 
Nations  has  drastically  limited  our  right 
to  define  our  own  policy  with  respect  to 
conditions  in  many  areas  of  the  world. 
Indeed,  it  would  appear  to  the  casual 
observer  ttiat  we  predicate  our  position 
on  Issues  arising  on  the  several  con- 
tinents on  the  course  advocated  by  cer- 
tain countries  or  peoples  Inhabiting  that 
continent  and  without  regard  to  basic 
principles  or  of  an  overall  international 
policy. 

This  has  us  supporting  dictators  In  one 
part  of  the  world  and  denouncing  them 
In  others.  We  undertake  to  condemn 
aggression  from  without  in  some  parts 
of  the  world,  but  when  India,  by  a  naked 
action  of  military  aggression  with  over- 
powering forces,  conquered  Portuguese 
Ooa  we  responded  with  a  very  light,  al- 
most pleasant  and  polite,  tap  of  Mr.  Neh- 
ru's wrist. 
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In  Africa,  the  strident  voices  of  Ben 
Bella  and  Nknunah  seem  to  move  our 
diplomaU  greatly.  We  therefore  vigor- 
ously support  repression  of  liberty  to 
Algeria  and  Ghana  in  favor  of  dictator- 
ships of  the  worst  sort,  but  follow  Ben 
B-Ua  and  Nkrumah  in  demanding  that 
Portugal  get  out  of  Africa^piously  re- 
citing our  devotion  to  the  right  of  self- 
government  as  the  excuse,  when  every- 
one knows  there  is  more  freedom  and 
self-government  in  the  Portuguese  pos- 
sessions than  exists  in  a  number  of  the 
so-called  emerging  nations. 

In  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  we  are  loath  to  even  mention 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  for  fear  of  offend- 
ing the  reiwesentatlves  and  people  of 
states  that  only  exist  because  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  Indeed.  If  we  even 
mention  the  Monroe  Doctrine  In  this 
country  we  often  do  so  in  muted  tones 
as  if  afraid  that  we  would  be  overheard. 
The  pending  treaty.  Mr.  President,  is 
agreed  by  all  to  be  the  first  in  a  series 
of  agreements  looking  to  general  and 
complete  disarmament,  both  In  the  field 
of  nuclear  and  conventional  weapons. 
This  Involves  surrender  of  sovereignty  in 
the  vital  area  of  military  strength. 

With  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment as  our  declared  objective,  it  is  pro- 
posed  that  we   take  this  first   step  In 
abandoning  the  basic  principle  of  in- 
spection  without    which    our    interests 
cannot  be  fully  protected.    We  are  sur- 
rendering  complete   freedom   of  move- 
ment with  respect  to  vital  interests  In 
arms  and  armaments.     We  are  placing 
some  of  our  sovereignty,  a  great  deal  of 
our  world  prestige,  and  the  totality  of 
our  Image  abroad  into  the  hands  of  some 
90  states,  each  of  which  has  the  right 
to  propose  amendments  to  this  treaty 
looking  to  complete  disarmament.   Some 
of  these  states  have  much  to  gain  and 
little  to  lose  by  a  program  of  total  dis- 
armament.    We  In  this   country  have 
much  to  lose  if  we  delude  otunselves  by 
adopting  a  policy  of  unUateral  disarma- 
ment.   As  for  myself.  I  am  unwilling  to 
start  out  on   this  trek.  Mr.  President, 
leaving  behind  the  only  assurance  that 
we  couW  possibly  have  that  we  will  not 
be  deceived  or  mousetrapped  into  uni- 
lateral disarmament  to  such  a  degree 
that  we  cannot  defend  ourselves. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  where  I  enter- 
tain fears  for  the  effects  of  euphoria 
upon  our  people.  This  is  the  area  where 
we  are  most  likely  to  be  lulled  into  trust- 
ing the  promises  of  those  who  would  de- 
stroy us  rather  than  demanding  onsite 
Inspection  to  assxire  good  faith  and  per- 
iormAnce. 

I  am  not  a  prophet  or  the  son  of  a 
prophet,  but  I  predict  that  it  will  not  be 
long  before  amendments  will  be  pro- 
posed to  prohibit  imderground  testing 
on  terms  that  the  Senate  would  not  have 
accepted  had  such  terms  been  proposed 
in  the  Initial  treaty  that  is  before  the 
Senate  today. 

The  Senate  will  then  be  presented  with 
the  argument  that  the  amendment  has 
the  support  of  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  signatory  states  and  that  It  is 
only  a  logical  extension  and  comple- 
mentary action  to  what  the  Senate  has 
already  approved.  I  submit  that  it  will 
be  much  more  difficult  to  vote  against 
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an  amendment  which  has  the  overwhelm- 
ing approval  of  the  other  signatories 
than  it  will  to  reject  this  treaty  and  re- 
sume negotiations  for  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  in  all  fields  that  will  in  fact 
assure  that  there  is  no  surreptitious  or 
illegal  testing. 

Senators  who  support  the  treaty  will 
naturally  defend  themselves  in  their 
home  States  against  criticisms  of  their 
action.  Their  acUon  in  constanUy  de- 
fending their  approval  of  the  treaty  and 
Kn  stressing  their  love  of  peace  and  their 
iesire  to  have  the  armaments  race  end- 
ed will,  of  itself,  lend  persuasion  to  the 
urguments  in  behalf  of  support  for 
amendments  to  the  effect  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  stop  now.  for  fear  of  losing 
world  leadership  and  offending  world 
opinion  or  causing  a  breach  of  world 

I   I  have  seen  in  many  fields  the  opera- 
tion of  this  form  of  political  and  mental 
compulsion.    Today.  It  Is  pronounced  in 
the  consideration  of  what  we  call  foreign 
Bid  measures.    For  many  years  a  major- 
ity of  the  Members  of  Congress  have  de- 
fended their  position  In  support  of  for- 
eign   aid.    and     therefore    each    year 
Congress  continues  to  approve  increas- 
ing expenditures  for  this  program.    I  am 
convinced  that  if  it  were  presented  to  us 
de  novo  today,  with  the  knowledge  which 
most  Representatives  and  Senators  now 
have  as  to  the  operation  of  the  program. 
Congress  would  not  approve  expenditures 
of  anywhere  near  the  magnitude  of  the 
ones  in  this  field  we  finally  shall  approve 
this  year.     Very  few  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  found  a  way  to  "get  off  this 
toboggan";  and  I  apprehend  that  a  sim- 
ilar situation   will  exist   when   amend- 
ments  disadvantageous   to   the   United 
States  are  proposed  to  the  treaty,  with 
the  support  of  a  large  number  of  other 
signatory  states. 

What  defense  would  we  have  to  an 
amendment  to  tiie  treaty  which  would 
prohibit  underground  testing  without 
any  onsite  inspecticm.  if  such  an  amend- 
ment were  proposed  by  a  majority  of 
the  signatories?  It  would  be  argued  that 
the  amendment  would  prohibit  the  So- 
viets from  making  underground  tests, 
and  that,  therefore,  we  would  have  ev- 
erything to  gain,  and  notliing  to  lose,  by 
agreeing  to  ban  underground  tests  on  the 
same  terms  as  those  by  which  the  pend- 
ing treaty  bans  testing  in  other  environ- 
ments. 

This  partial  agrreement.  without  pro- 
vision for  inspection  of  any  kind  witlun 
the  territory  of  suspected  violators.  wiU 
make  It  extremely  difficult  to  reject  other 
proposals  in  the  field  bf  testing;  and  it 
can  prove  highly  embarrassing  if  amend- 
ments outlawing  nuclear  weapons,  pro- 
viding for  the  destruction  of  aU  stock- 
pUes  of  them,  and  relyiiig  upon  the  word 
of  each  signatory  state  to  take  action  m 
good  faith,  are  proposed. 

Mr  President,  there  have  been  indi- 
cations that  the  next  proposal  in  this 
area  will  involve  the  stationing  of  ob- 
servers at  highway  jimctions  and  rail- 
road marshaling  points.  For  other  rea- 
sMis,  I  have  supported  proposals  to 
increase  our  ability  to  respond  to  con- 
ventional wars;  but  I  have  never  done 
so  with  much  hope  that  a  war  with  the 


Soviet  Union  would  remain  conventional. 
In  a  day  when  the  greatest  threat  to  our 
survival  is  from  missiles  with  nuclear 
warheads,  I  am  imable  to  perceive  the 
usefulness  of  such  a  limited  system  of 
observation. 

But.  Mr.  President.  If  the  Soviet  Uniotx 
would  permit  on  its  soil  observers  who 
would  make  inspections  in  the  marshal- 
ing yards  and  the  highway  centers,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Soviets  should — 
logically — not  refuse  to  permit  observers 
to  come  anywhere  near  the  Soviet  nu- 
clear test  operations,  to  make  inspec- 
tions in  that  area. 

I  apprehend  that  if  the  Senate  were 
to  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty,  such  action  would 
tend  to  cause  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  adopt  an  unjustifiably  opti- 
mistic view  of  the  status  of  our  rela- 
tionships with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
need  for  us  to  continue  to  maintain 
powerful  defense  forces. 

A  common  failing  of  the  human  family 
Is  a  willingness  to  believe  what  one 
wishes  to  beUeve.  A  combination  of 
dread  of  the  consequences  of  an  atomic 
war  and  an  increasing  trust  in  the 
pledges  of  the  Soviet  Union— as  gen- 
erated in  part  by  the  action  of  Congress- 
can  start  us  down  the  road  to  destruc- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  impressed 
and  touched  by  the  arguments  made 
in  the  Senate  about  the  horrors  of  what 
occurred  at  Hiroshima  and  at  Nagasaki. 
I  have  been  Impressed  by  the  terrible 
pictures  of  the  destruction  resulting 
from  an  atomic  war.  But  I  submit.  Mr. 
President,  that  every  one  of  those  argu- 
ments can  apply  to  our  embarking  upon 
a  unilateral  disarmament  program,  as 
well  as  they  can  to  the  support  of  this 

program.  .    ♦»,- 

All  of  these  horrors  are  known  to  the 
American  people.  But  if  the  leader.ship 
of  this  coimtry  Is  unwilling  to  demand 
equality  in  a  test  ban  treaty,  and  is  un- 
willing to  insist  on  it.  will  the  American 
people  be  willing  to  take  that  risk? 

There  are  so  many  ways  in  which 
this  treaty  can  be  violated. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Soviet* 
might  decide  to  conduct  tests  in  violati«i 
of  the  treaty  within  the  vast  areas  erf 
their  lands  or  in  Outer  Mongolia  or  in 
China.  If  we  were  to  detect  what  we 
thought  was  an  explosion  there,  and  if 
we  were  to  call  upon  the  Soviets  for  an 
explanation.  If  they  responded  by  saying 
such  explosions  had  occurred,  but  that 
they  had  been  carried  out  by  the  Red 
Chinese,  and  if  they  claimed  Mao  Tse- 
tung  was  conducting  the  experiments 
contrary  to  their  wishes,  what  would  the 
United  States  do?  In  that  event,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  bring  about  a  de- 
cision by  our  Government  to  abrogate  the 
treaty.  However,  I  do  not  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  the  Communist  leadership 
will  pursue  such  a  course  whenever  it 
serves  their  purpose  to  do  so. 

Unfortunately,  one  of  the  prices  we 
pay  for  our  great  system,  which  Includes 
our  guarantee  of  Individual  liberties,  is 
the  fact  that  our  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment cannot  compete  in  speed  or  to 
defimte  action  with  a  dictatorship.  This 
is  another  reason  why  any  agreement  ol 
the  nature  of  the  pending  treaty  shouia 
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be  accompanied  by  provision  of  the  right 
of  inspection. 

Russia  can  withdraw  from  the  treaty 
or  can  violate  it  on  a  moment's  notice, 
on  the  basis  of  a  decision  by  four  or  five 
men.  In  the  United  States,  under  our 
system,  we  could  not  extricate  ourselves 
from  the  toils  of  the  treaty  without  hav- 
ing long,  protracted  debate  and  many 
explanations. 

Let  us  supp>ose  that  dispatches  from 
Stockholm  or  from  some  other  neutral 
area  were  to  state  that  there  had  been 
treaty  violations  somewhere  In  the  vast 
expanses  of  Russia  or  In  adjacent  lands. 
Those  who  head  our  Gk)vemment  un- 
doubtedly would  meet  and  would  debate 
any  information  of  that  sort  which  was 
obtained  by  our  intelligence  service,  and 
would  classify  the  information.  If  the 
Russians  then  denied  the  charge,  and  at- 
tributed it  to  the  desire  of  "capitalistic 
provocateurs"  to  engender  a  nuclear  war, 
our  people  and  our  Government  would 
be  In  a  terrible  dilemma — one  which 
could  be  avoided  if  we  bad  maintained 
our  demand  for  inspection. 

We  would  be  reminded  of  the  effect  of 
precipitate  action  on  our  "world  Image" 
that  thousands  are  so  dedicated  to  pre- 
serve. Other  thousands  would  fear  that 
to  challenge  the  Russians'  word  and 
withdraw  from  the  treaty  would  provoke 
a  nuclear  holocaust.  Probably  we  would 
wind  up  by  protesting  the  alleged  atomic 
explosion  to  the  United  Nations  and  by 
falling  further  behind  Russia  in  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  weapons. 

Next  year,  and  for  many  years  to 
come,  we  shall  need  to  maintain  our 
Armed  Forces  at  high  levels;  the  defense 
budget  will  still  be  necessarily  large ;  and 
the  Armed  Forces  will  still  require  service 
by  our  young  men  and  women.  We  can- 
not afford  any  inclination  to  relax  and  we 
should  not  deceive  ourselves  by  believing 
this  treaty  means  we  are  more  secure 
or  that  we  can  trust  the  Soviets. 

I  recall  not  a  single  witness  before  the 
committees  who  thought  the  Russians 
would  honor  this  treaty  1  minute  longer 
than  the  Russians  believed  it  would 
serve  their  objectives.  One  has  only  to 
review  the  record  of  agreements  broken 
by  the  Soviet  Union  to  begin  speculating 
on  the  date  that  this  one,  with  all  the 
amendments  thereto,  might  be  breached. 
Unfortunately,  we  may  be  unable  to 
supply  the  date  on  which  it  Is  breached. 
In  this  connection,  I  ask  uiuinlmous 
consent  to  include  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  article  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Office  of  Armed  Forces 
Information  and  Education,  on  Novem- 
ber 5.  1962.  entitied  "Soviet  Treaty 
Violations."  showing  the  results  under 
some  of  the  agreements  entered  into  by 
the  Soviet  Communist  regime. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

I  Alert  No.  5 — Soviet  Treaty  Violations,  pub- 
lished by  Armed  Forces  InXormatlon  and 
Education,  Department  of  Defense,  Nov. 
5,  1962J 

SovixT  T&XATT  Violations 
Officials  of  the  Soviet  Union,  from  the  1917 
Bolshevik  revolution  onward  through  46 
years  of  Communist  rule,  have  established 
an  undisputed  reputation  for  breaking  their 
most  solemn  pledges. 


The  Soviet  regime's  consistent  viewpoint 
on  the  relative  unimportance  of  promisee  is 
not  restricted  to  Its  dealings  with  other 
countries,  but  extends  with  eqxial  force  to 
Its  relationships  with  the  Russian  people 
and  the  various  minority  groups  which  com- 
prise the  U.S.8  Jl. 

Only  3  days  after  the  November  7,  1917, 
revolution  placed  It  In  power,  the  Commu- 
nist regime  abolished  freedom  of  the  press 
as  a  privilege  too  dangerous  to  be  entrusted 
to  the  people.  The  people  were  promised, 
however,  that  the  decree  would  be  rescinded 
Just  "as  soon  as  the  new  regime  took  root." 
This  45-year-oId  promise  notwithstanding, 
the  order  still  applies  today. 

Other  Instances  In  which  the  Soviet  Re- 
public has  broken  faith  with  Its  own  people 
are  legion.  The  revolution  of  1917  was  car- 
ried out  In  the  name  of  democracy,  and  ever 
since  "democracy"  has  been  one  of  the  most 
frequently  used  words  In  the  Communist 
lexicon.  But  while  the  Communists  have 
capitalized  on  the  word,  they  have  radically 
altered  Its  definition — from  "government  by 
the  people"  to  "government  for  the  good  of 
the  workers."  Since  the  Communists  keep 
for  themselves  the  right  to  determine  what 
Is  "good"  for  the  workers,  the  Soviet  defi- 
nition of  democracy  In  fact  has  become  "gov- 
ernment by  Communists." 

After  1917,  the  Russian  people  wanted  not 
only  democracy  but  Its  specific  institutions: 
a  constitution,  a  parliament,  elections,  a 
secret  ballot,  trade  unions,  etc.  They  were 
given  all  these  things,  but  in  name  only. 

The  Soviet  Constitution  Is  an  Interesting 
document  to  read.  However,  it  is  violated 
or   Ignored   by   the  regime   as  a  matter   of 


course.  The  Soviet  parliament  meets  regu- 
larly, but  it  possesses  neither  power  nor 
function.  Bectlons  are  held  every  4  years, 
but  the  single-slate  laallot  gives  the  voters 
no  choice.  A  secret  ballot  Is  provided,  but 
Its  purpose  Is  to  Identify  dissenters  rather 
than  protect  them.  Trade  xinlons  floiuish, 
but  only  to  make  the  worker  more  subrer- 
vlent  to  his  employer,  the  state. 


A  Recoeo  or  Bsokxn  Pxomises 

That  promises  mean  next  to  nothing  to 
the  Communist  official  mind  has  been  ad- 
mitted by  Soviet  leaders: 

V.  I.  Lenin — 

"Promises  are  like  pie  crust,  made  to  l>e 
broken." 

"It  would  be  mad  and  criminal  to  tie  one's 
hand  by  entering  into  an  agreement  of  any 
permanence  with  anyt>ody." 

J.  V.  Stalin— 

"Words  have  no  relation  to  actions — other- 
wise what  kind  of  diplomacy  Is  It? 

"Words  are  one  thing,  actions  another. 
Good  words  are  a  mask  for  concealment  of 
bad  deeds.  Sincere  diplomacy  Is  no  more 
possible  than  dry  water  or  wooden  Iron." 

O.  E.  Zlnovlev  (first  head  of  the  Commu- 
nist International)  — 

"We  are  willing  to  sign  an  unfavorable 
peace — It  would  only  mean  that  we  should 
put  no  trust  whatever  In  the  piece  of  paper 
we  should  sign." 

Tbe  Soviet  Communist  regime  has  entered 
into  hundreds  of  international  agreements. 
The  following  list  shows  how  well  the  So- 
viet leaders  keep  their  promises  when  it  no 
longer  appears  to  be  In  their  Interest  to  do 
so. 


THE   AGEEZMENT 

May  7,  1920:  Soviet  regime  signs  treaty 
with  Independent  Oeorglan  Republic,  pledg- 
ing no  Interference  In  Georgia's  internal  af- 
fairs. 

March  16,  1921:  In  trade  agreement  with 
Britain,  Soviet  Union  pledges  not  to  engage 
In  propaganda  in  that  country. 

June  6,  1922:  Soviet  Union  concludes 
friendship  agreement  with  Czechoslovakia. 

December  12,  1943:  U.S.SJI.  and  Czech 
govemment-ln-exlle  sign  treaty  of  friendship 
and  mutual  assistance. 


December  17,  1925;  UJS.S.R.  signs  nonag- 
gresslon  and  neutrality  pact  with  Turkey. 

August  31,  1926:  Soviet  Union  concludes 
nonaggression  pact  with  Afghanistan. 

September  28,  1926:  Soviet  Union  makes 
nonaggression  pact  with  Lithuania,  later  ex- 
tending this  agreement  through  1946. 

September  27.  1928:  Soviet  Union  adheres 
to  Kellogg-Briand  pact  for  renunciation  of 
war. 

January  21,  1932:  UJ3.SJI.  agrees  to  non- 
aggression pact  with  Finland. 

February  6,  1982:  Soviet  Union  signs  non- 
aggression pact  with  Latvia. 

May  4,  1932:  Soviet  Unicm  pledges  nonag- 
gression in  agreement  with  btonla. 


July  25,  1932:  Soviet  Union  signs  nonag- 
gression pact  with  Poland. 

May  6,  1934:  U.SJSli.-P(dand  extend  non- 
aggression pact  for  10  years. 

June  9.  1934:  U.SJ3Jt.  recognizes  Rumania, 
guarantees  her  sovereignty. 


THE    RESTTLT  | 

February  11  and  12,  1921:  Soviet  troops 
Invade  Georgia,  in  step  leading  to  absorption 
of  republic  Into  U.S.S.R. 

May  26,  1927:  Britain  ends  agreement  be- 
cause of  Soviet  violations.  Including  failure 
to  stop  propaganda  as  promised. 

June  29,  1945:  U.S5.R.  compelled  Czecho- 
slovakia to  cede  Carpatho-Ukralne  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

February  25,  1948:  Czechoslovak  Govern- 
ment forced  to  accept  Communist  ultl- 
matiim,  as  Soviet  Union  completes  arrange- 
ments to  force  country  into  its  satellite  em- 
pire. Ultimatum  compels  appointment  of  a 
cabinet  of  Moscow  followers  and  climaxes 
Soviet  postwar  drive  to  absorb  once-Inde- 
pendent Czechoslovakia. 

March  20,  1945:  UB.Sli.  denoxmces  this 
pact,  begins  campaign  to  secure  control  of 
Black  Sea  straits. 

June  14,  1946:  U.SJSJI.  forces  AfghanlsUn 
to  cede  border  territory  of  Kushka. 

June  15,  1940:  Soviet  troops  invade  Lithu- 
ania. 

August  3,  1940:  Lithuania  Is  annexed  by 
Soviet  Union. 

Soviet  Union  violates  this  pledge  by  1939- 
40  invasions  of  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia. 
Estonia.  Rumania,  and  Finland. 

November  30,  1939:  Soviet  military  forces 
invade  Finland. 

June  16.  1940:  Soviet  troops  invade  Latvia. 

August  5.  1940:  Latvia  is  forcibly  incor- 
porated In  the  XJBSR. 

June  16.  1940:  Soviet  military  forces  In- 
vade and  occupy  Estonia. 

August  6,  1940:  Estonia  is  annexed  by 
U.S.8  JR. 

September  17,  1939:  Soviet  troops  Invade 
Poland. 

September  29.  1989:  UB.SJI.  signs  agree- 
ment with  Nazi  Germany  to  pcu^tlon  Po- 
land. 

June  27,  1940:  Soviet  army  invades  Ru- 
manian provinces  of  Bessarabia  and  Northern 
Bukovina.  Soviet  occupation  of  these  areas 
completed  in  4  days. 
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nano*  of  )i»t»«  wmI  •  werupoiomtmpte%  t« 

ars*VoMif «<—  to  ^^^^^^  «* «- 

^^SJLT^.  l«7:  aoTlet  union  .Ign.  non- 
ui^rwrtnn  p«:t  wttb  Republic  of  Cblna. 

JulT  80  IMl:  U3J3JI.  concludes  agree- 
ment with  Pollati  Oovermnent-ln-exile. 
pledging  mutual  aid  and  ooopwation. 

September  24.  1*41:  Soviet  Union  ^edgee 
adherenc  to  Atlantic  Charts,  which  pro- 
▼Idea  that  agreeing  countries  seek  no  "g- 
Irandi««n«it.  that  tH.  countries  de^e  no 
Lmtorlal  diangea  not  made  In  accord  with 
fVeely  expressed  wishes  oX  the  PfoP^f  <f°^; 
cerned  and  that  they  respect  the  right  of 
all  p«>ple»  to  choose  their  own  form  of  gov- 

•^STw  ».  1»*2:  Soviet  Union,  with  Iran 
and  BrtUin.  signs  treaty  of  aUiance.  provld- 
laTfor  mUltary  us*  of  Iranian  territory  only 
until  end  of  mlUtary  operations  against  Oer- 

"^^bruary  4^11.  1945:  At  TalU  Conference. 
VSSA.  agrees  on  various  postwar  meas^«'- 
including  adoptton  of  a  resolution  that  the 
liberated  peoples  of  Europe  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  solve  their  economic  prob- 
luna  by  democratic  means.  „  ,^     --.  „ 

^Jb^ary  11.  1»45:  U35.R.  at  YalU  Con- 
fer\^  aireea  to  declaration  that  Polish 
pToTlSl^nlaTvTnment  "shall  be  pledged 
lo  the  holding  of  free  and  unfettered  eec- 
tlons  aslooTL  possible  on  the  basis  of  uni- 
versal suffrage  and  secret  ballot. 

AprU  11.  194S:  UJS5.B.  signs  20-year  treaty 
of  friendship,  mutual  aid.  and  cooperation 
with  Yugoslavia. 

June  14-18.  1»46:  President  Truman  and 
Pr«nier  Stalin  agree.  In  an  exchange  of  let- 
^^nTto  "frwj  access  by  air.  road,  and  rail 
5^  Sankfort  and  Bremen  for  U5.  forces. 


Julv  17  to  August  a.  1846:  At  Potsdam 
Co^ience.  U-S^agrees  that  there  should 
S^3oS  tr«itment  of  the  German  people 
throughout  Germany. 


AuKust  14.  1945:  The  Soviet  Union  enters 
intoteeaty  with  Republic  of  China,  contain- 
SrSSe'pledges:  -Each  high  "^^tractlng 
Lity  undertakes  not  to  conclude  any  a^- 
lUnce  and  not  to  take  any  part  in  any  coaU- 
^  dScted  against  the  oth«  high  con- 
toictlng  party  •  •  V  The  treaty  comes  Into 
SS  toSiedlately  •  •  •  and  shall  remain 
In  force  for  a  term  of  30  years." 


March  10.  1947:  CouncU  of  Foreign  Minis- 
ters, meeting  In  Moscow,  agrees  that  all  Ger- 
man prisoners  of  war  should  be  repatriated 
by  December  31,  1948. 

May  4  and  June  20.  1»4«:  Four-power 
agrewnents  of  Hew  York  and  Parte  8«a»ntee 
^Ited  States.  British.  French,  and  Soviet, 
joint  control  of  Berlin,  all  access  routes  to 
and  from  the  city,  and  freedom  of  movement 

within  the  city.  .    .  .  . 

July  27  1953:  Military  armistice  esUb^ 
llshed  between  United  Nations  command  an4 
opposing  CommunUt  force^  ""**'!i„S 
USSR  of  China  and  North  Korea.  Arml*^ 
Uce  agreement  pledges  signer,  to  ■•t»aM»Ui' 
UoducUon  into  Korea  of  reinforcing  miUtan 
personneL" 
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!  AuKUai  23. 1»3»:  UBAB.  makes  treaty  with 
Ntal  Geimany.  tannwl  "•  Joint  conspiracy 
t#  deprtve  Pol»d.  Brtonla.  Latvia,  Lithuania. 
Ptnlaad.  and  Bumanls  ot  their  independence 
ahd  territorial  integrity. 

October  2,  1949:  U.S.SS.  breaks  relations 
with  Republic  of  China,  after  recognlalng 
Oommunlst  Chinese  regime  It  helped  to  gain 

nower. 

AprU  26,  1943:  U3.SJI.  breaks  relations 
With  Polish  Qovernment-ln-exUe  on  pretext 
of  Polish  request  for  Red  Cross  InveBtlgaUon 
of  Katyn  Forest  massacre. 

Against  these  promises  stands  the  Soviet 
Union's  record  of  occupaUon  and  dominaUon 
Of  Rumania,  Estonia,  Latvia.  Uthuanla. 
Caechoelovakla.  Tannu  Tuva.  Afghanistan 
territory.  Hungary.  East  Germany,  Albania. 
Bulgaria,  Poland.  North  Korea,  MongoUa. 


THB   aCBKXMaNT 

January  14,  1956:  UB.SJl.  signs  agreement 
with  YugoslavU.  pledging  8110  million  In 
credits  for  industrial  construction. 

Augtwt  4,  1988:  UJSJSJt.  pledges  an  addi- 
tional grant  of  8175  million,  bringing  total  to 
$388  million. 

October  19.  1866:  U.SJSJl.-Japane8e  Joint 
declaration  pledges  the  Soviet  Union  to  re- 
frain from  Interference  In  Japans  internal 
affairs. 


1963 
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Soviet  Union  refused  to  withdraw  Its  troops 
Irom  Iran  at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 


In  violation  of  this  agreement  stands  the 
tJ  S  S  R  "8  record  of  domlnaUon  In  Bulgaria. 
Rumania,  Poland,  Bast  Germany,  Hungary, 
and  Czechoslovakia,  and  other  countries 
which  were  forced  into  postwar  roles  as  satel- 
lites of  the  Soviet  Union.  ,     _  *^ 

January  5,  1947:  Soviet  Union  refuses  to 
parUclpate  In  meeting  with  Britain  and 
United  States  to  secure  compliance  with  the 
1945    agreement   pledging   free    elections   In 

^January  19,  1947:  Communist-controlled 
I  fraudulent  election  carried  out  under  con- 
Idltlons  of  Soviet  military  occupation 

September  29.  1949:  Soviet  Union  de- 
nounces this  agreement. 


April  1,  1948  to  May  12.  1949:  The  Soviet 
Union  imposes  the  Berlin  blockade  by  wver- 
ImT  all  landind  water  routes  between  Berlin 
^d  west  Germany.  Western  AlUes  supply 
P^lln  by  airlift.  March  1962:  Soviet  Union 
?S^  fUghta  by  Allied  airplanes  between 
Berlin  and  West  Germany.  *„*«.« 

Eaat  Germany  today  continues  to  be  a 
rigidly  controlled  Soviet  satellite.  Its  Peop^ 
hfv^  been  denied  free  elections.  Isolated 
from  the  people  of  West  Germany,  and  ylc- 
tlmLd  by  the  same  kind  of  reglmentat  on. 
SlaTrule  and  economic  restrictions  im- 
^^  on  tiie  peoples  of  all  the  Soviet  bloc 

states  In  Europe. 

February    14.    1960:     These    pledges    were 
broken  when  the  VS.3S..  made  a  new  agree- 
ment with  the  Communist  Chinese  regime 
It  had  helped  create.     The  SovleU  did  not 
even  bother  to  change  the  basic  wording. 
The  new  treaty   also   pledges:    "Boto  high 
contracting  parties  undertake   not   to   con- 
clude any  alliance  against  the  other  high 
contracting  party  and  not  to  take  P^rt  in  ^ 
coaUtion    or    actions   or   measures   directed 
aaainst  the  other  high  contracting 
TM  present  treaty  will  be  valid  for  30  years^ 
August   3.    1955:    Soviet   regime   furnishes 
west  German  Red  Cross  with  data  on  the 
health   and   whereabouts  of  only  20  of  the 
approximately  14.000  Germans  known  to  be 
stlU  held  in  the  U-SaJl. 

September  20.  1956:  VSSSi.  unilaterally 
tranrfers  Soviet  control  over  all  access  routes 
to  and  from  BerUn  to  East  German  regime. 

August  13.  1961:  Construction  of  Berlin 
wall  completely  prohibits  free  passage  from 
the  soviet  sector  to  the  Western  "ectors 

July  11  1956:  UJJ.  command  details  long 
list  of  aiTulsUce  agreement  violations  by 
Communist  parties. 

May  6  1967:  UJ*.  command.  In  another  or 
aerlea  of  offlcUl  complaints,  charges  that 
Communists  have  sent  troops  In  Korea's  de- 
militarized zone  six  times  In  period  of  less 
than  4  months. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  PresidMit,  If  some 
of  these  broken  agreements  seem  rela- 
tivdy  old  by  now  and  if  one  is  tempted 
to  believe  that  the  company  is  under 
new  management,  let  ua  remember  the 
events  of  last  faU  when  the  Soviet  For- 
eign Minister  was  reassuring  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  that  Russia 
had  no  intention  of  placing  missiles  in 
Cuba,  when  In  the  drawers  of  the  very 
desk  on  which  Mr.  Gromyko  leaned 
there  were  pictures  of  Soviet  missUes  al- 
ready in  Cuba. 

That  is  not  the  only  experience  we 
have  had  with  a  breach  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviets  in  the  matter  of  in- 
spections and  agreements.    I  ^old  to  my 
hand  copies  of  the  President's  thrllUng 
speech  to  the  Nation  on  the  Cuban  rtt- 
uation  when  the  missUes  were  discovered. 
It  contains  letters  which  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Khrushchev.    In  three  instances  he  de- 
manded on-site  inspections  in  Cuba  to 
determine    that    the   missiles   were   re- 
moved.   When  the  chips  were  down.  Mr. 
Khrushchev   agreed   to   the  inspection. 
What  happened?    Since  we  did  not  in- 
sist upon  the  inspections,  they  were  never 
held,  and  no  American  citizen   that  i 
know  of  today  could  take  a  categoricai 
oath  that  those  missiles  are  out  ofCuba 
at  this  very  moment.     MllUons  believe 
they  are  out.    It  is  our  official  position 
that  they  are  out.     But  the  Inspect  on 
that  was  supposed  to  be  on-site  in  Cuba 
wound  up  by  the  Soviets  permltUng  us 
to  see  a  Urpaulln  pulled  back  from  the 
end  of  a  metal  container  that  was  ob- 
served from  some  600  or  800  feet  away 
from  the  deck  of  an  American  destroyer 
We  were  told  that  that  tarpaulin  covered 
a  container  that  held  one  of  the  missiles, 
and  that  all  the  mlssUes  were  therefore 
being  removed  from  Cuba. 

That  is  what  we  got  into  when  we  sur- 
rendered the  onslte  inspection  that  was 
guaranteed.  In  the  present  treaty  we 
are  not  even  insisting  on  any  form  oi 
inspection. 

We  ironically  note  that  the  same  mt 
Gromyko  whom  the  President  denounced 
categorically  as  a  liar  in  his  address  to 
the  American  people  is  the  man  who 
signed  the  treaty  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet 
Government. 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  could  ask  lor 
additional  evidence  that  the  officials  oi 
the  Government  with  whom  the  treaty 
was  negotiated  are  unreliable  and  that 
they  will  take  advantage  of  us  on  any 
and  all  occasions  and  opportunities. 

In  searching  for  reasons  the  Russians 
are  willing  to  enter  into  a  treaty  they  hM 
rejected  in  the  past-because,  forsootn. 


May  28,  1958:  Yugoslav  sources  disclose 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  postponed  for  6 
years  the  grant  to  Yugoslavia  amounting  to 
$285  million.  This  represented  an  attempt 
to  reUliate  against  Yugoslavia  for  its  re- 
fusal to  accept  the  Soviet  Communist  Party's 
Ideological  leadership. 

1958:  During  the  weeks  preceding  Japa- 
nese elections  on  May  22,  Soviet  radio  beams 
propaganda  at  Japan  violently  opposing  the 
reelection  of  Premier  Kishus  government. 

1959-60;  U5.SJI.  threatens  Japan  with  the 
possibility  of  nuclear  war  if  Japan  ratifies 
United  States-Japan  security  treaty,  signed 
January  19,  1960. 


it  had  some  form  of  inspection  in  it  be- 
fore—proponents have  heavily  stressed 
the  family  quarrel  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  doubt  that 
there  are  difTerences  between  Communist 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union;  but  in  my 
judgment  those  differences  would  be 
quickly  resolved  in  the  event  that  either 
one  of  them  came  into  armed  conflict 
with  our  country.  If  Russia  were  genu- 
inely concerned  about  a  threat  from  Red 
China,  the  Russians  would  abandon  their 
specious  argimient  about  onslte  inspec- 
tions being  merely  a  ruse  for  espionage. 
If  they  really  thought  there  was  anjrthing 
to  fear  from  China,  they  would  agree  to 
a  comprehensive  prohibition  against  all 
nuclear  testing  and  provide  for  adequate 
onslte  inspection. 

If  they  were  afraid,  they  would  agree 
to  onsite  inspection  and  demand  that 
Red  China  likewise  adhere  to  the  same 
terms.  If  they  wished  to  cut  oflT  the 
production  of  nuclear  weapons  in  China, 
as  they  assert  is  their  purpose,  they 
would  agree  to  inspection  in  the  treaty 
and  undertake  to  get  Red  China  into 
the  treaty  so  that  they  could  make  sure 
that  Red  China  would  not  develop  any 
nuclear  weapons. 

I  have  been  amazed  to  see  so  many  in- 
telligent men  explain  their  support  of 
this  treaty  by  comforting  themselves 
with  the  belief  that  there  are  such  grave 
differences  between  China  and  Russia; 
that  these  two  communistic  states  are 
at  dagger's  point  and  if  we  will  somehow 
appease  the  Russians  we  will  drive  a 
wedge  between  these  two  Communist 
giants. 

Unfortunately,  these  differences  ap- 
parently spring  from  the  clashing  opin- 
ion of  two  men  who,  in  the  course  of 
human  events,  will  both  pass  away  in 
the  next  few  years.  Mao  Tse  Tung  and 
Khrushchev  are  approaching  the  end  of 
man's  allotted  years.  The  treaty  states 
that  it  is  permanent.  Who  would  dare 
to  predict  the  attitude  of  their  succes- 
sors toward  each  other  or  toward  the 
treaty  and  its  amendments?  But  this 
treaty  binds  with  ties  of  honor  our  Pres- 
ident, our  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
United  States,  whoever  he  may  be.  We 
^ow  that  he  will  observe  it. 

To  me  the  most  plausible  or  most 
likely  reason  is  the  conclusion  that  the 
Russians  know  they  passed  us  in  knowl- 
edge in  the  series  of  tests  after  they 
broke  the  moratorium  and  wish  to  retain 
their  advantage. 

Once  negotiations  are  begun  on  a  sub- 
ject, there  seems  to  be  a  compulsion,  un- 


happfly  endemic  to  the  West,  to  come 
to  an  agreement — almost  an  urge  for  a 
treaty  for  a  treaty's  sake. 

Compromise  can  be  a  laudable  trait 
in  negotiations  on  some  subjects;  but 
in  agreements  with  treacherous  adver- 
saries, with  whom  one  is  dealing  at  arms 
length,  affecting  the  life  of  nations, 
patience  and  obduracy  are  vital  and 
complaisance  can  be  fatal.  Though  op- 
posing arguments  become  exhaustingly 
repetitious  and  despite  the  weariness  of 
hearing  repeated  "Nyet,"  "nyet."  "nyet," 
we  the  Senate  should  reject  the  treaty. 
We  should  continue  our  negotiations, 
and  wait  the  Russians  out  for  an  agree- 
ment that  offers  more  assurance  and 
protection  than  this  one  offers  our 
country. 

If  we  are  to  endure  as  an  independent 
nation,  we  must  have  patience,  diligence, 
the  will  to  sacrifice  and  to  live  danger- 
ously, for  this  is  a  dangerous  world,  and 
those  who  cower  or  flinch  are  lost. 

This  is  an  instance  in  which  I  honest- 
ly hope  and  pray  that  I  am  c(Hnpletely 
wrong,  that  the  doubts  and  worries 
which  beset  me  will  be  proved  to  be  base- 
less; but  my  judgment,  based  on  such 
knowledge  as  I  have  of  the  world's  his- 
tory of  the  past  five  decades,  tells  me 
that  even  this  first  step  toward  the  nu- 
clear disarmament  we  so  devoutly  seek 
is  wrong,  because  it  does  not  afford  us 
adequate  protection. 

The  stated  objective  of  the  pending 
treaty  set  forth  in  its  preamble  is; 

The  speediest  possible  achievement  of  an 
agreement  on  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment under  strict  international  control  in 
accordance  with  the  objectives  of  the  United 
Nations  which  would  put  an  end  to  the 
armament  race  and  eliminate  the  incentive 
to  the  production  and  testing  of  all  kinds 
of   weapons,    Including    nuclear    weapons. 

I  point  out  that  the  only  reference  to 
"strict  International  control"  Is  In  the 
preamble,  where  it  is  not  effective.  The 
treaty  Itself  does  not  provide  for  observ- 
ers or  for  Inspection  of  any  kind. 

As  for  me,  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
take  this  first  step  down  the  road  to  dis- 
armament without  any  pretense  of  In- 
spection. If  we  take  this  first  step  sub- 
sequent amendments  will  likewise  ignore 
the  necessity  of  inspections.  I  remember 
that  the  Russians  have  often  offered  with 
great  sanctimony  to  disarm  completely 
under «  system  of  self -Inspection.  If  we 
agree  to  Inspection  by  the  nations  In- 
volved, It  can  only  mean  we  have  faith 
and  are  willing  to  place  our  future  secu- 
rity In  their  hands.  I  am  not  willing  to 
embark  upon  a  course  that  even  Implies 
placing  this  Nation's  security  in  the 
hands  of  the  Russians. 

This  treaty  has  been  called  a  small  step 
forward  In  the  direction  of  world  peace. 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  re- 
liance upon  the  signature  of  Gromyko  or 
Khrushchev,  which  disadvantages  this 
country  in  wear>onry  development.  Is 
consistent  with  either  world  peace  or  the 
maintenance  of  our  liberties. 

Communism  has  not  yet  abandoned  its 
dream  of  total  world  domination.  It 
still  ceaselessly  applies  itself  to  works  of 
subversion  through  the  world.  The  Com- 
munist still  considers  treachery,  false- 
hood and  deceit  as  laudaUe  means  to 
achieve   advantage   over   those   nations 
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outside  the  Iron  Curtain.  TTiey  are  firm- 
ly committed — even  openly  committed — 
to  the  doctrine  that  the  end  Justifies  the 
means. 

I  would  wholeheartedly  support  an 
agreement  banning  nuclear  tests  of  every 
kind  or  nature  that  provides  for  ade- 
quate inspection.  I  am  willing  to  sur- 
render the  keys  to  our  every  secret  as 
proof  of  our  good  will  and  good  faith  in 
complying  with  such  a  treaty  if  the  Com- 
mimist  world  will  do  likewise. 

Moreover.  I  will  support  agreements 
limiting  and  prohibiting  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons  if  those  agreements  guar- 
antee full  and  complete  inspection  to  as- 
sure that  all  parties  will  comply. 

I  would  go  so  far  as  to  support  an 
agreement  reducing  or  limiting  conven- 
tional arms  if  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
Earth  which  are  signatories  to  the 
treaty — and  that  includes  the  Soviet 
Union— were  willing  to  prove  their  good 
faith  by  guaranteeing  adequate  and  con- 
stant policing  and  inspection. 

I  am  willing  to  open  every  door  in 
America  as  evidence  of  our  compliance 
and  our  good  faith;  but,  when  we  do  so, 
I  demand  that  the  Soviet  Union  open 
every  door  beyond  the  Iron  Curtain. 

I  am  unwilling  to  place  any  part  of  our 
security  in  the  scales  to  be  weighed 
against  the  naked  word  of  Soviet  officials. 
I  cannot  support  this  program,  even 
though  it  be  entitled  a  program  to  begin 
"general  and  complete  disarmament," 
when  I  feel  in  the  very  depths  of  my 
soul  that  when  we  abandcm  the  elemen- 
tary safeguard  of  inspection  we  endanger 
all  that  we  hold  dear. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  jrield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has 
touched  this  point,  clearly,  but  other 
Senators  have  come  Into  the  Chamber 
who  did  not  hear  it  made. 

The  Senator  made  a  powerful  point 
about  our  surrender  of  our  constant  de- 
mands for  inspection.  The  Senator's 
argument  and  belief,  as  I  imderstood 
him,  is  that  if  we  should  abandon  this 
concept  now  and  take  the  first  step,  we 
would  be  abandoning  it  and  surrender- 
ing it;  and  we  would  lose  all  opportunity 
ever  to  get  any  terms  of  that  kind  again. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  would  be  almost 
impossible,  considering  the  experience  we 
are  having  today  in  the  United  Nations 
and  throughout  the  world,  ever  to  re- 
capture or  to  relnstltute  the  system  of 
inspection  sought. 

I  greatly  fear — I  hope  I  am  wrong,  but 
I  fear  I  am  correct — that  the  next  step 
will  be  an  inspection  of  highways  and 
railroad  marshaling  yards  where  the 
Russians  will  permit  inspections,  be- 
cause they  do  not  intend  to  strike  us  on 
the  ground,  but  they  will  not  permit  us 
inspections  with  respect  to  those  areas 
relating  to  the  air. 

Then  there  will  come  before  us  an 
agreement  to  ban  underground  tests. 
We  will  be  told.  *^ou  have  a  great  deal 
to  gain  from  this.  Now  the  Soviets  can 
test  underground.  What  will  you  have 
to  lose  if  they  do  not  observe  the  treaty?" 
We  have  been  mousetrapped.  We 
have  made  ourselves  a  prisoner  of  the 
condition  with  respect  to  underground 
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teatlng.  because  we  are  to  approve  Uwi 

Dartlal  test  ban. 

Mr  8TENNIS.  The  Senator  has  mada 
a  new  point,  which  la  a  powerful  point] 
and  explained  it  as  clearly  as  a  bell.  I 
heartily  agree  with  the  Senator.  ] 

As  I  understood  the  point  made  by  thd 
Senator  from  Georgia  before  other  Sen* 
ators  came  into  the  Chamber,  from  th# 
knowledge  which  the  Senator  has  of  out 
present  condiUon  with  reference  to  our 
missiles,  our  capabiUty,  and  our  offensive 
capacity,  and  especially  with  reference 
to  our  ICBMs.  we  have  never  yet  suffix 
ciently  tested  them  in  simulated  condi- 
tions to  the  extent  that  we  know  whether 
they  will  work  under  nuclear  condition^. 
I  do  not  refer  to  an  actual  hit,  but  to  > 
near  miss  or  to  a  miss  near  enough  to 
contaminate  the   air  with  nuclear  exh 

^  Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  In  tWe 
effort  to  reassure  the  nations  of  the 
earth  as  the  leaders  in  this  peace  move- 
ment, we  have  only  to  take  into  consid- 
eration that  one  of  the  four  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile  systems  on  which 
we  are  spending  billions  of  doUars  has 
been  tested  for  actual  war  conditions. 
Only  one  has  been  fired  with  a  nuclear 
warhead.  Yet  the  treaty  would  bar  tts 
from  knowing  whether  the  billions  pt 
doUars  we  have  spent  on  this  weapon 
will  be  of  any  use  to  us. 

Mr  STENNIS.  The  same  question 
appUes  to  the  ability  of  our  nuclear  war- 
heads to  penetrate  to  the  target,  so  ffr 
as  we  know.  ' 

Mr  RUSSELL.  We  do  not  know,  nOr 
do  we  know  the  effects  on  hardened  mis- 
sile sites  of  their  detonation  and  whet 
effects  they  will  have  In  preventing  them 
from  continuing  to  Are  from  hardened 
sites. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    So.  fnnn  the 
p<rint  of  launching  to  the  p<^t  of  r 
lr«  the  target,  tests  have  not  been  ma<le. 
and  they  would  be  cut  off  by  the  treaty, 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    That  Is  correct. 
Mr.     STENNIS.    The     Senator     an- 
swered the  question  about  the  anUbal- 
Ustlc  mlasUe.    As  I  understood  him,  he 
clearly  said  that  we  have  no  knowledge 
of  how  they  would  work  imder  war  cdn- 
dltl(»)s.    The  treaty   would   cut  us  off 
from  adequately  testing  In  order  to  make 
an  effective  antlballlstlc  missile. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  said  It  would  pro- 
hlWt  us  from  testing  In  the  environment 
In  which  the  weapon  Is  supposed  to  work, 
because  we  would  not  be  able  to  flr^  In 
the  atmoephere.  J 

I  would  be  willing  to  surrender  mUch, 
but  It  must  all  be  accompanied  by  assur- 
ance of  good  faith.  I  know  the  road 
ahead  upwi  which  we  are  starting.  I 
know  what  Is  going  to  happen  when 
amendments  to  the  treaty  are  brought 
before  the  Senate.  I  know  the  argu- 
ments that  will  be  made.  It  will  be  said, 
"We  have  made  the  first  step.  We  cwi- 
not  stop  now.  We  must  go  forward. 
What  will  the  world  think  of  us  If  w«  do 
not  accept  the  amendments?" 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senatw:  has  made 
a  notaUe  address.  I  commend  him  for 
the  clarity  and  force  of  his  argxmMntt 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina. 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  the  magnificent  address  he 
has  delivered  today.  I  am  only  sorry 
that  more  Senators  were  not  present  to 
hear  It.  I  wish  more  Senators  had  been 
present  to  hear  the  fine  address. 

Mr   RUSSELL.     I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr    THURMOND.    The  Joint  Chiefs 
of   Staff   testified  that  the  Soviets  are 
ahead  of  us  In  high-yield  weapons,  and 
also  are  ahead  of  us  in  the  development 
of  an  anUbalUstlc  missile  system,  and 
that  we  may  be  ahead  of  the  Soviets  In 
low-yield    weapons.    The    Soviets    can 
overcome  their  deficiency  by  testing  un- 
derground.   We  cannot  overcome  our  de- 
ficiencies without  testing  in  the  atmos- 
phere. In  order  to  perfect  our  anU-ballls- 
tlc  missile  systems.  In  order  to  know  the 
weapons  effects  of  high-yield  weapons, 
whether  they  are  going  to  destroy  fuses, 
whether  they  are  going  to  fuse  wires,  or 
knock  out  the  electronic  systems,  neu- 
tralize the  system  and  make  them  use- 
less.   The  only  way  we  can  obtain  knowl- 
edge Is  by  testing  In  the  atmosphere,  test- 
ing  In  the  environment  In   which  the 
weapons  would  be  used,  and  this  would 
be  prohibited  under  the  treaty. 

Is  that  not  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia? 

Mr  RUSSELL.  That  Is  my  opinion  as 
a  layman.  I  realize  that  there  Is  a 
school  of  scientific  opinion  that  relies 
upon  extrapolation.  But  as  a  layman  I 
never  felt  I  could  have  confidence  In  an 
instrument  such  as  an  ICBM  that  had 
not  been  subjected  to  testing  under  the 
conditions  under  which  It  would  be  used 
In  the  unhappy  event  of  war 


Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  First,  I  should  Uke 
to  acknowledge  the  esteem  and  great  af- 
fection and  admiration  in  which  we  all 
hold  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  It  Is 
always  embarrassing  to  me  to  find  my- 
self In  disagreement  with  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  would  feel  much 
better  If  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  were 
on  my  side.  I  always  feel  better  when 
he  Is  on  my  side.  That  Is  why  I  ex- 
pressed some  doubts.  I  said  I  wished  we 
were  not  In  disagreement. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  With  reference  to 
the  Senator's  statement,  which  I  do  not 
wish  to  emphasize  In  this  particular,  of 
his  willingness  to  sign  a  treaty  If  It  pro- 
vided for  Inspection,  it  so  happens  that 
the  last  treaty  we  signed  with  the  Rus- 
sians, the  so-called  Antarctica  Treaty, 
provides  for  Inspections:  and  yet  the 
Senator  fought  It  vigorously. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  did.  I  still  think  It 
was  a  mistake. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  That  particular 
treaty  provided  what  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  now  says  should  be  In  this 
treaty,  that  Is.  full  Inspection.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  did  not  agree  to  that 
treaty,  and  he  fought  It  vigorously,  as  I 
remember,  and  made  It  very  dUBcult  for 
the  junior  Senator  from  Arkansas. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Junior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  always  turns  out  the 
votes,  with  the  pressures  that  are  pro- 
vided. I  do  not  think  he  has  been  greatly 
concerned  about  the  opposition  of  a 
feeble  voice,  when  he  has  behind  him  not 
only  the  power  of  the  administration  and 
the  Porelgn  Relations  Committee,  but 
also  the  almost  unanimous  support  of  the 
great  media  of  communication,  the  press, 
radio,  and  television.  I  realize  how  re- 
mote is  any  chance  possibility  of  un- 
horsing the  Senator  from  Arkansas  In 
this  tournament  against  such  odds,  but 
I  could  not  live  with  my  conscience  if  I 
had   not   stated  my   opposition   to   the 

Mr  PULBRIGHT.  With  regard  to  the 
last  treaty,  which  I  beUeve  was  In  1960- 

3  years  ago 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Yes. 
Mr  PULBRIGHT.    The  Senator  does 
not  know  of  the  slightest  rumor  of  viola- 
tion. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No;  but  we  have  not 
been  Inspecting.  No  inspection  has  been 
conducted. 

I  objected  to  that  treaty  because  I 
thought  it  was  the  first  step  toward  world 
government.  We  pooled  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment with  the  governments  of  a  num- 
ber of  other  countries — Norway,  Chile. 
Australia,  and  the  Argentine.  We 
formed  a  Joint  administration  of  about 
one-fourth  of  the  earth's  surface.  I 
could  see  the  germs  of  wbrld  govern- 
ment In  that  treaty. 

No  later  than  yesterday  Senators  ad- 
vocated the  abolition  of  our  arms  and 
armaments  and  turning  them  over  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  relying  upon  one 
world  government.  I  am  not  willing  to 
take  that  step.  I  opposed  the  Antarctica 
Treaty  because  I  regarded  it  as  one  st^ 
in  that  direction.  I  think  events  will 
justify  my  opposition  on  that  ground. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  was  about  to  say 
next  that  I  was  disappointed  In  the  Sen- 
ator's alarm  about  our  Government.  I 
thought  he  had  great  respect  for  the 

Government  of  the  United  States 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  Is  the  reason 
why  I  am  opF>osing  this  treaty. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor's sentiments  about  the  relative  eiD- 
clency  of  a  dictatorship  and  this  Govern- 
ment Indicates  that  he  feels  that  our 
Government  is  In  a  deplorable  condition. 
I  do  not  think  we  are.  The  Senator 
knows  much  about  the  conduct  of  the  last 
World  War.  Our  Government,  includ- 
ing the  Senate,  can  act  efficiently  and 
quickly  when  It  must.  I  admit  that  we 
have  not  acted  promptly  this  year,  but 
perhaps  it  is  not  necessary. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  unilateral 
disarmament,  the  Senator  knows  that  to 
the  UJ3.  Senate  there  are  64  veterans  and 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  there  are 
284  veterans.  The  Senator  knows  that 
we  are  spending  the  largest  budget  to 
peacetime  In  the  history  of  the  Nation. 
In  view  of  these  circumstances,  does  the 
Senator  beUeve  there  Is  the  slightest 
prospect,  based  upon  the  Senator's  ex- 
perience, both  on  the  Armed  Services  ana 
Appropriations  Committees,  of  a  uni' 
lateral  disarmament  under  the  treaty. 

Mr  RUSSELL.    The  treaty  is  a  direct 
step    toward    unilateral    disarmament. 
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We  are  prevented  from  testing  In  the 
area  where  we  are  weak,  and  Russia  is 
permitted  to  test  In  the  area  where  we 
are  strong.  This  is  a  step  In  military 
disarmament.  It  cannot  be  in  issue. 
The  treaty  is  a  step.  In  Itself,  in  the  di- 
rection of  disarmament. 
^  Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  believe 
the  Senator  felt  that  this  treaty  was  a 
step  In  the  direction  of  disarmament. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas did  not  follow  me  closely.  I 
pointed  out  four  Instances  in  which  we 
were  disadvantaged. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Disadvantage  and 
disarmament  are  not  exactly  the  same 
thing.  They  do  not  necessarily  mean 
the  same  thing. 

The  Senator  does  not  maintain  that 
we  should  give  up  any  arms  that  we  now 
possess.  We  do  not  destroy  any ;  nor  are 
we  in  any  way  Inhibited  from  building 
twice  as  many  weapons  as  we  have.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  testified  that, 
whereas  we  now  have  approximately  500 
weapons  of  a  certain  type,  by  1965  we 
shall  have  1,700.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  all 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Including  the 
Chairman,  testified  In  support  of  the 
treaty? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes;  they  testified  as 
military  men,  but  they  had  been  carried 
out  Into  the  political  domain,  and  they 
said  they  thought  the  military  would  be 
disadvantaged.  But  when  they  consid- 
ered the  poUtical  consequences,  if  the 
safeguards  that  they  outlined  were  In- 
cluded, they  did  not  think  the  treaty 
was  a  blow  to  our  national  security. 
That  is  about  the  gist  of  their  testimony. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  will 
recall  particularly  General  Wheeler's 
testimony,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of 
others,  to  the  effect  that  there  is  no 
clear-cut  distinction  between  military 
and  political  considerations,  and  that  it 
is  not  an  easy  distinction  to  follow.  I 
believe  this  is  borne  out  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  dur- 
ing the  hearings  on  the  military  pro- 
curement bill. 

Mr.  RUSSEL.  That  Is  the  unklndest 
cut  of  all.  The  Senator  knows  that  I  was 
sitting  next  to  him  at  the  time  I  was 
questioning  the  witnesses,  and  that  I  was 
trying  to  bring  myself  to  support  the 
treaty.  He  knows  that  my  questions 
were  directed  at  the  witnesses  In  an 
efTort  to  Justify  the  treaty.  That  Is  true 
of  every  question  I  asked.  I  was  trying 
to  bring  myself  to  support  the  treaty.  I 
could  not  do  so  after  hearing  the  testi- 
mony. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  mis- 
understood me.  I  am  referring  to  the 
hearings  on  the  military  procurement 
bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  held  in  Peb- 
ruary.  Those  hearings  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  treaty. 

Mr.  RUSSEZi,.  I  apologize  to  the  Sen- 
ator. I  thought  he  was  referring  to  the 
hearings  on  the  treaty. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  The  Senator 
agrees  that  there  Is  never  a  complete 
black-and-white  distinction  between 
nillltary  and  political  considerations. 
General  Wheeler  elaborated  on  it  very 
clearly  and  effectively.    I  should  like  to 


quote  from  these  hearings,  at  page  4  of 
the  hearings: 

Cbalnnan  Ritssell.  itr.  Secretary,  we  axe 
living  In  a  very  \mtisual  era  of  history,  and 
sometimes  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  function  of  mUitary  strength  and  for- 
eign policy  is  very  dim.  and  they  seem  to  run 
together. 

Are  you  consulted  with  respect  to  foreign 
policy? 

Secretary  McNamaba.  I  am  certainly  con- 
sulted with  respect  to  the  military  implica- 
tions of  foreign  policy. 

There  are  a  number  of  subjects  that  the 
State  Department  addresses  Itself  to  that 
have  few,  if  any,  military  implications.  Fre- 
quently even  on  those  out  counsel  will  be 
requested.  But  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
there  has  never  been  since  World  War  II  a 
closer  relationship  between  the  State  De- 
partment, the  Defense  Department  at  all 
echelons  than  exists  today. 

Chairman  Rttsseix.  I  have  always  taken 
the  position  that  the  Congress  has  nothing 
to  do  with  war  plans  and  matters  of  that 
kind.  But  the  strategic  policies  of  the  coun- 
try do  have  a  direct  impact  on  our  Armed 
Forces  and  are  closely  related  to  the  consti- 
tutional mandate  on  the  Congress  to  raise 
and  maintain  the  military  forces  of  the 
country. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  agrees  that  It 
cannot  be  clearly  said,  "This  Is  military; 
this  Is  political."  General  Wheeler  gave 
some  Illustrations.  He  said  that  a  cer- 
tain relationship — the  Senator  men- 
tioned the  relationship  between  Russia 
and  China — while  it  could  be  considered 
political,  in  his  point  of  view  it  has  very 
grave  military  Implications.  It  has  much 
to  do  with  plans  and  our  capacity  to  de- 
fend ourselves. 

Therefore  I  think  the  accusation  that 
the  military  leaders  were  not  in  real  sup- 
port of  the  treaty 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  not  made  any 
such  statement.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  That  has  been  im- 
plied by  the  Senator's  statement. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  beUeve  the 
Senator  should  say  that.  I  did  not  state 
It.  I  said  that  they  took  Into  considera- 
tion political  Implications. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  Is  all  I  said. 
Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  After  aU,  these  are 
our  principal  military  experts,  and  they 
are  responsible  for  the  security  of  our 
country.  In  addition  to  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
former  President  Eisenhower,  who  is  no 
mean  military  and  political  figure,  sup- 
port the  treaty.  I  do  not  quite  see  why 
the  Senator  is  so  deeply  concerned  that 
the  treaty  Is  not  In  the  interest  of  our 
security,  when  all  or  most  of  the  men 
who  have  the  primary  responsibility  in 
this  field  endorse  the  treaty. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say,  first,  that  If  the  Senator's  competent 
staff,  who  have  researched  all  the  ques- 
tions I  have  ever  asked  and  all  the  state- 
ments I  have  ever  made  over  the  years, 
have  been  imable  to  find  anything  more 
Inconsistent  than  what  the  Senator  has 
read,  I  feel  that  I  have  achieved  greater 
success  than  I  could  have  hoped,  much 
as  I  talk  in  committee. 

In  the  second  place,  let  me  remind  the 
Senator  that  there  are  a  few  people  on 
this  earth  who  are,  by  nature.  Independ- 
ents and  Insist  upon  making  up  their 


own  minds  after  considering  a  question 
and  carefully  studying  It.  I  am  one  who 
Is  not  afraid  to  stand,  and  to  stand 
alone,  if  necessary.  I  may  be  standing 
In  the  light  of  error,  and  I  may  be  wrong; 
but  if  I  have  studied  a  question  and  have 
come  to  a  conclusion,  I  stand  on  my  own 
rejTwnslbility,  noj;  that  of  other  men. 
I  will  stand  that  way;  and  even  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  for  whom  I  have  great 
admiration  and  affection;  President 
Kennedy,  whom  I  highly  admire;  the 
Senator  from  Aikansas,  whom  I  know  to 
be  an  able  scholar,  90  Members  of  the 
Senate,  and  even  the  93  countries  which 
have  signed  the  treaty,  will  not  convince 
me  that  merely  because  the  crowd  is 
going  in  a  certain  direction  I  should  fol- 
low. It  is  easy  to  say  "Let  us  go.  Join 
up.  Follow  the  crowd." 

When  conscience  and  judgment  tell 
me  I  am  In  the  right,  I  have  never  been 
afraid  to  stand  alone  and  take  the  con- 
sequences.    In  this  case  they  may  be^ 
considerable. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  h(«)e  the  Senator 
did  not  interpret  anything  I  said  to  mean 
otherwise. 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  said: 

President  Eisenhower,  together  with  Gen- 
eral this  and  General  that,  think  this  way 
or  that  way.  Why  does  not  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  think  likewise? 

The  answer  Is  because  I  arrived  at  a 
different  conclusion  after  I  had  studied 
the  subject  with  my  own  Intellect,  such 
as  It  Is.  It  may  not  be  very  much,  but 
It  satisfies  me.  That  is  tJbe  way  I  have 
to  answer  to  my  conscience  for  my  action. 
My  decision  Is  not  based  upon  what  other 
people  say,  or  the  fact  that  the  crowd 
Is  engaged  in  a  great  stampede. 

It  would  have  been  much  easier  for 
me  to  support  the  treaty.  I  tried  earn- 
estly to  reach  a  conclusion  that  would 
permit  me  to  do  so.  When  I  had  studied 
It,  and  after  I  had  sat  down  and  thought 
about  It  alone  for  hours.  I  saw  that  In 
good  conscience  I  could  not  do  It,  because 
I  was  afraid  It  would  endanger  my  coun- 
try. I  am  not  persuaded  because  a  mass 
of  people  are  going  the  other  way. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor Is  not  taking  offense  at  my  questions. 

Mr.  RUSSET  J..  I  am  not.  I  am  merely 
explaining  my  position. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  It  Is  traditional  in 
the  Senate  to  seek  the  advice  of  experts 
In  the  particular  field  with  which  the 
Senate  is  dealing.  I  was  trying  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  Senators  who  did  not 
attend  the  hearings  what  men  ^^o  are 
generally  considered  to  be  experts  in 
their  field  have  said  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  I  heard  what  the  Sen- 
ator said. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  implying 
that  the  Senator  does  not  have  courage. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  lay  no  claim  to  ex- 
ceptional courage  or  expertise.  I  do  In- 
sist upon  the  right  of  independent 
judgment. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  All  I  was  seeking 
to  do  was  to  put  before  the  Senate  some 
of  the  evidence  that  was  given  in  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  This  discussion  can 
continue  ad  Infinitum. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  seeking 
to  labor  the  point.  If  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  does  not  feel  that  this  coUoquy 
is  doing  anything  to  enlighten  the  Sen- 
ate. I  will  desist  from  asking  him  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  may 
make  any  statement  he  desires.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  One  statement  by 
the  Senator  in  his  prepared  text  puzzled 
me.    He  said: 

Here  we  would  accept,  with  childlike  faith 
in  mathematical  formulaa  and  extrap)olatlon, 
the  efficiency  of  the  moet  intricate,  com- 
pUcated.  and  costly  weapon  without  even 
one  teet  under  v&i  conditlonB. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  with  re- 
spect to  the  warheads. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  not  the  Sen- 
ator's view,  is  it.  that  we  must  have  a 
war  in  order  to  test  a  weapon  under  war 
conditions?  Would  the  Senator  care  to 
explain  that  statement? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is  split- 
ting hairs.  I  do  not  believe  any  Sena- 
tor was  confused  by  that  statement. 
That  means  that  the  warhead  has  not 
been  fired  under  conditions  that  would 
exist  in  the  event  of  war.  I  am  not  advo- 
cating a  war  so  that  we  can  test  the 
weapons  under  war  conditions.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  would  work;  and  I 
certainly  would  not  want  to  go  into  war 
when  I  did  not  know  whether  the  weap- 
ons on  which  we  would  have  to  rely  would 
function.  No  one  knows  that  they  will 
function.  They  have  never  been  fired 
imder  the  conditions  with  which  we 
would  be  confronted  if  we  were  engaged 
in  war.  I  hope  that  clears  up  that 
question. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Perhaps  I  am  very 
dull  in  this  field.  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression  

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  could  not  so  charge 
the  Senator.  I  think  he  is  mistaken  In 
his  views  about  the  treaty,  but  I  never 
would  accxise  him  of  being  dull.  Anyone 
who  could  make  a  sea  gull  speech  Is  not 
dull. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  will 
agree  that  that  was  very  good  advice. 
The  sea  gull  is  very  smart. 

I  do  not  wish  to  labor  the  question. 
Other  Senators  wish  to  speak.  I  deeply 
regret  that  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
opposes  the  test  ban  treaty,  as  he  did 
the  Antarctic  Treaty. 

He  may  well  state  that  we  are  taking 
a  chance.  We  have  signed  the  treaty. 
But  I  will  say  one  further  thing  about 
the  difOculty  of  getting  out  of  our  obliga- 
tions, and  the  delay.  The  treaty  has  a 
lenient  withdrawal  clause,  perhaps  the 
most  lenient  of  those  with  which  I  am 
familiar.  Withdrawal  does  not  require 
approval  of  the  Senate.  So  that  is  one 
delay  which  will  not  be  encountered. 
The  President  can  give  notice,  and  in  90 
days  the  whole  thing  will  be  over,  so  far 
as  the  United  States  is  concerned. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  appreciate  that.  I 
would  feel  better  if  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion or  a  simple  resolution  could  take 
us  out  of  the  treaty  in  90  days,  even 
though  90  Senators  are  said  to  favor  the 
treaty.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  raise  any 
new  arguments  with  respect  to  the  treaty. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  ought  to  distress  the  Executive. 
He  made  the  point  that  we  should  not 
embarrass  the  Executive.  I  recall  that 
i%  the  previous  administration,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Formosa  agreement,  a  great 
argument  alqng  that  line  was  made  to 
me  as  a  member  of  the  committee.  It 
had  certain  significance.  It  was  not  de- 
terminative, and  it  should  not  be  in  this 
instance.  I  do  not  urge  it  as  a  ground 
for  it,  but  it  is  not  unusual  to  make  that 
argument.  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
Will  recall  that  incident.  I  remember 
that  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations the  Senators  late  former  col- 
league. Senator  George,  made  the  argu- 
ment. It  was  made  in  connection  with 
the  Eisenhower  doctrine  treaty,  which 
ij^as  brought  before  the  Committee  on 
Iforeign  Relations.  I  do  not  subscribe 
to  that  argxunent  as  being  very  persua- 
sive, but  it  has  been  made. 

Mr.    RUSSELL.    I    think    it    carries 

weight.  ^  ^^ 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  has  some  weight 
today,  but  I  wpuld  not  advance  it  as  the 
^le  reason. 

I  shall  desist  from  further  question- 
ihg.  I  regret  that  once  again  I  find  my- 
self on  a  different  side  of  the  fence  with 
Despect  to  an  important  treaty— and  I 
uegard  it  as  an  important  treaty. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  personal  re- 
gard for  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  He 
gays  we  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
tence,  but  we  both  try  to  speak  in  the 
Interest  of  our  coimtry.  I  regret  that 
the  Senator  has  the  opporturUty  to  Uke 
along  with  him  so  large  a  number  of  the 
(orces  of  the  Senate  in  favor  of  the 
tatificatlon  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  often  heard 
(he  Senator  from  Georgia  praise  the 
Senate  as  the  greatest  deliberative  body 
on  earth.  I  join  with  him  in  that  ex- 
pression. However.  I  cannot  feel  that 
luddenly  the  Senate  has  lost  Its  good 
Judgment.  I  have  heard  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  praise  the  Senate  highly 
probably  more  often  thsm  has  any  other 
Member  of  this  body.  I  do  not  believe 
the  Senate  has  suddenly  gone  astray. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  believe  in  the  Sen- 
kte.  I  have  defended  its  functions  and 
Its  important  place  in  history.  But  I 
have  never  said  that  many  Senators 
could  not  be  in  error.  But  the  Senate 
works  its  will  and  a  majority  is  some- 
times wrong. 

I  did  not  go  Into  details  when  I  said 
the  President  should  not  be  embarrassed. 
The  reason  why  I  made  that  statement 
was  that  if  there  are  any  experts  in  the 
world  on  the  division  of  powers  In  the 
Umted  States  Government,  they  are  the 
ones  who  occupy  positions  in  the  chan- 
celleries of  the  world.  They  know  more 
about  the  division  of  powers  in  this  Gov- 
ernment than  does  the  average  Ameri- 
can. They  constantly  follow  our  Gov- 
ernment's operations. 

When  the  foreign  aid  bill  is  before 
Congress,  they  know  that  the  President 
proposes  and  Congress  disposes.  They 
have  had  experience  with  treaties.  They 
know  as  much  about  the  functioning  of 
the  Senate  as  does  the  average  American. 
The  world  has  been  well  educated,  since 
the  beginning  of  World  War  I.  in  the 


operations  of  the  American  Government. 
That  is  why  I  said  the  President  should 
feel  no  embarrassment  if  the  Senate 
should  decide  to  reject  the  treaty. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  compliment  and 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  for  the  valuable  contri- 
bution he  has  made  to  the  debate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  right  of  dissent 
is  the  heart  and  soul  of  our  democratic 
process.  I  want  to  cite  an  example  of 
how  difficult  It  is  to  be  sure  the  majority 
is  right  in  dealing  with  crucial  decisions. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  in  1949.  when 
every  member  of  the  Science  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission opposed  our  proceeding  with  the 
development  of  a  thermonuclear  bomb. 
All  but  one  member  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  opposed  it.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State,  then  Dean  Acheson,  and 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  took  the 
initiative,  along  with  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  And  there  was  the  affirmative 
decision  made  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy.  The  entire  Science 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  opposed  them. 

At  that  time  Edward  Teller  spoke  out 
and  warned  that  it  was  not  just  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  should  go  ahead  on 
the  hydrogen  bomb.  The  question  was: 
Would  the  Russians  get  it  before  we  did? 
We  exploded  our  first  device  in  No- 
vember 1952;  the  Russians  exploded 
theirs  in  July  or  August  1953.  I  make 
this  point  because  a  majority  of  people, 
or  some  long  list  of  dlstingiiished  scien- 
tists or  other  persons,  does  not  neces- 
sarily assure  the  right  answer. 

That  is  as  good  an  example  as  I  could 
cite  of  the  importance  of  debate,  discus- 
sion, and  dissent  on  a  problem  as  diffi- 
cult as  this.  Honorable  men  can  exam- 
ine the  record  and  come  to  different 
conclusions.  I  advocate  strongly  the 
right  of  dissent  and  Its  importance  in 
trying  to  decide  upon  the  correct  an- 
swers. 

I  caimot  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  too  highly  for  the 
contribution  he  is  making  to  the  sum 
total  of  the  debate  and  discussion  on 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  I  am  siire  we  can  dis- 
agree without  being  disagreeable.  I 
have  deep  convictions.  I  am  never 
afraid  to  express  my  convictions;  and  I 
try  not  to  offend  other  Senators  in  do- 
ing so. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  listened  atten- 
tively to  the  able  address  delivered  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia.  I  have  twice  read  his  state- 
ment during  the  course  of  subsequent 
colloquies. 
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The  Senator  and  I  serve  on  the  same 
committee.  I  have  advised  wit^  him 
many  times  on  this  subject.  I  consider 
the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  to  be 
one  of  those  in  the  United  States  who 
are  charged  with  a  primary  respon- 
sibility for  the  security  of  the  country. 
I  have  listened  to  his  advice  with  much 
respect  and  concern. 

If  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to  inter- 
pret the  three  principal  points  which 
the  Senator  makes  in  a  telling  way  in  his 
speech,  I  should  hke  to  suggest  that  they 
are:  First,  the  lack  of  inspection;  sec- 
ond, that  this  is  a  disarmament  treaty; 
third,  the  distinguished  Senator  fears 
that  this  is  a  first  step  which  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  other  inadvisable  steps.  I  wish 
to  engage  the  Senator  briefiy  on  only 
one  of  those  points. 

As  to  the  third  one,  this  is  an  issue, 
upon  which  each  Senator  in  his  own 
right  and  in  his  own  light  must  invest 
either  faith  or  fear.  I  choose  faith  but 
I  shall  not  discuss  that  point. 

As  to  whether  this  is  a  disarmament 
treaty,  I  find  myself  In  disagreement 
with  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  This 
has  been  discussed  with  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas;  so  there  is  no  need 
to  engage  him  in  a  discussion  of  that 
subject.  I  do  not  feel  that  the  treaty 
would  bring  about  any  disarmament.  It 
would  inhibit  both  nations  from  pro- 
moting an  armament  threat  with  atmos- 
pheric tests. 

The  most  telling  point  the  able  Sena- 
tor makes  is  the  first  one;  namely,  that 
this  is  a  treaty  that  does  not  provide  for 
Inspection.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  was  present  during  the  hearings 
when  I  stressed  the  point  that  the  fail- 
ure to  obtain  with  the  Soviets  an  agree- 
ment to  accept  close  inspection  was  a 
severe  disappointment  to  our  Govern- 
ment. As  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
knows,  I  have  had  close  connection  with 
this  effort,  and  I  know  how  assiduously 
our  country  sought  to  obtain,  both  dur- 
ing the  Eisenhower  administration,  and 
thus  far  during  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration, an  agreement  by  which  the  Rus- 
sians would  agree  to  such  Inspection. 
However,  the  very  political  and  psycho- 
logical nature  of  the  Soviet  system  seems 
to  make  them  utterly  unwilling  to  agree 
at  this  time  to  an  inspection  system  of 
that  sort.  At  least,  they  were  utterly 
unwilling  to  do  so. 

My  inabihty  to  agree  on  this  point 
with  the  Senator  from  Georgia — and  I 
say  this  with  great  respect — lies  in  the 
fact  that  he  says  we  are  'abandoning  the 
basic  principle  of  inspection."  Those 
words  appear  on  page  5  of  his  statement. 
I  respectfully  suggest  that  if  I  could  fully 
concur  in  the  statements  of  belief  which 
the  able  Senator  has  made  on  the  fioor 
this  afternoon.  I.  too.  would  conclude,  as 
he  has,  that  the  treaty  should  be 
rejected. 

But  I  do  not  believe  we  have  aban- 
doned the  principle  of  inspection.  True, 
the  treaty  represents  a  failure  to  achieve 
an  agreement  calling  for  inspection;  but 
in  this  particular  field  the  United  States 
has  shown  great  competency  for  detec- 
tion. I  recall,  and  point  out  to  the  able 
Senator,  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  not 
announced  even  one  nuclear  test.    All 
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ttie  Soviet  tests  have  been  announced 
either  by  the  United  States  or  by  one  of 
the  neighbors  of  the  Soviets— either 
Japan  or  one  of  the  Scandan*vlan  coun- 
tries. As  the  able  Senator  from  Georgia 
knows,  oiu"  Government  has  not  an- 
nounced to  the  American  public  some  of 
the  tests  the  Soviets  have  conducted. 

So  there  is  a  great  capacity  for  de- 
tection of  atmospheric  tests.  Moreover, 
my  feeling  in  this  regard  is  buttressed  by 
the  fact  that  I  did  not  decide  to  support 
this  treaty  until  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  personally  assured  me 
that  we  would  continue  weapons  develop- 
ment in  underground  tests  and  would 
continue  development  of  our  detection 
system  in  the  atmosphere,  under  water, 
and  in  outer  space. 

It  is  to  this  point  that  I  wish— I  do  not 
desire  to  use  the  word  "challenge," 
but 


Mr.  RUSSELL  I  do  not  find  that 
word  offensive  at  all. 

Mr.  GORE.  At  any  rate.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press disagreement.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  said  the  treaty  represents — 
to  use  his  words — "abandonment  of  the 
principle  of  inspection."  I  respectfully 
insist  that  it  does  not  represent  aban- 
donment of  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Where  in  the  treaty 
Is  any  inspection  provided  for?  If  we 
have  not  abandoned  the  principle  of  in- 
spection, I  do  not  know  how  we  could 
go  about  it.  None  is  provided  for  by  the 
treaty. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  this  case,  the  treaty 
is  a  very  limited  one  embodying  tests  in 
the  areas  In  which  present  detection 
systems  are  already  extremely  good — as 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  stated — 
and  in  which,  so  we  are  advised  by  sci- 
entists, vast  improvements  can  be  made, 
and  in  which  improvements  will  be 
sought.  In  this  regard.  I  respectfully 
disagree  with  the  Senator's  statement 
that  the  treaty  represents  abandonment 
of  the  principle  of  inspection. 

Indeed,  since  1958  our  Government 
has  sought,  to  terminate  testing,  even 
underground,  above  the  threshold;  but 
because  we  could  not  obtain  inspection, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
finally  had  to  take  the  best  it  could  get. 
which  was  a  limited  agreement  which 
we  did  not  believe  required  inspection  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  made  one 
other  statement  with  which,  in  part,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself:  He  expressed 
the  view  that  in  all  probability  the  Sen- 
ate would  not  approve  by  two-thirds  vote 
a  treaty  Involving  underground  tests 
without  adequate  inspection.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  might  have  hap- 
pened; but  I  know  there  were  in  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government  cer- 
tain persons  who  wanted  to  go.  in  that 
regard,  much  further  than  I  would  have 
gone  or  much  further  than  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  would  have 
gone;  and  I  am  sure  he  recalls  that  I 
made  numerous  speeches  in  which  I 
warned  against  such  a  treaty.  So  I  re- 
spectfully insist  that,  from  my  point  of 
view,  this  treaty  does  not  amoimt  to 
abandonment  of  the  principle  of  in- 
spection. Indeed,  in  it  we  reassert  the 
principle  of  inspection. 


I  thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for 
permitting  me  at  this  time  to  state  my 
thoughts  m  this  connection.  But.  by 
virtue  of  his  eminence  and  his  eloquence, 
he  brings  into  the  Chamber  a  niunber 
of  Senators  who  might  not  be  present 
when  a  Senator  of  lesser  eloquence  and 
lesser  eminence  addressed  the  Senate. 
So.  I  have  asked  these  questions  and  have 
made  these  points. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
does  me  an  honor  that  I  do  not  deserve 
I  have  great  respect  for  him,  but  I  t)e- 
lieve  that  when  he  examines  his  remarks 
he  will  conclude  that  he  has  challenged 
himself.  He  has  said  that  we  have  tried 
for  years  to  obtain  with  the  Russians  an 
agreement  on  inspection,  and  that  be- 
cause we  could  not  obtain  such  an  agree- 
ment with  them,  we  propose  this  treaty 

which  does  not  provide  for  inspection 

in  order  to  prove  that  we  are  insisting 
on  inspection.  I  cannot  follow  such 
reasoning.  It  is  beyond  my  capability 
to  understand. 

The  Senator  has  been  of  great  service 
In  this  field;  and  there  is  no  Senator 
upon  whom  I  rely  more.  He  has  ren- 
dered a  great  service  in  undertaking  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  a  treaty  which 
really  would  assure  this  country  of  se- 
curity for  the  United  States  in  dealing 
with  the  Russians;  and — if  I  am  not 
mistaken — the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
attended  one  of  those  conferences 
as  a  U.S.  delegate,  and  by  his  pres- 
ence, his  Intelligence,  and  his  knowl- 
edge in  this  field,  labored  to  obtain  with 
the  Soviets  a  treaty  in  the  area  of  a 
nuclear  test  ban.  Is  not  that  correct? 
Did  not  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  at- 
tend the  conference?  I  remember  that 
during  that  period  I  felt  somewhat  bet- 
ter about  the  situation. 

But  I  must  say  that  there  were  then 
in  our  Government  some  who  did  not  try 
to  obtain  an  agreement  which  would  af- 
ford this  country  that  protection;  and 
unfortunately,  they  are  still  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. So  we  shall  have  to  watch 
them  every  inch  of  the  way  when  such 
amendments  are  submitted  in  the  future. 
However  I  cannot  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  that  in  surrender- 
ing our  right  to  have  inspection  provided 
for  by  this  treaty,  we  did  not  give  up  our 
right  to  require  inspection.  Actually,  we 
now  might,  as  a  result,  have  to  give  them 
up  in  totality. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  will 
not  be  so  carried  away  by  his  efforts  to 
achieve  peace — even  a  peace  of  death  or 
of  similar  consequences — that  he  will 
be  willing  to  vote  for  the  adoption  of 
treaty  amendments  which  would  elimi- 
nate inspection.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  will  do  that. 

But  I  do  not  believe  I  can  follow  his 
reasoning  to  the  effect  that  we  have 
strengthened  our  position  in  respect  to 
our  demands  for  inspection  by  surren- 
dering our  demand  for  inspection — as  we 
have  done — In  this  treaty. 

Mr.  GORE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.    I  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  inspection  sites  in  the  Soviet 
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union mn  «agbt prteiarlly  '»"»«*«- 
tMUoa  of  uMtergroand  teaMm.  Tlie  Bea- 
fttor  will  recall  the  Bwrny  hows  <»  «y- 
ment  •nd  the  many  <l*y»  oi  Ugtimaaay. 
before  Senate  commlUees.  about  srianic 
■tenals  and  about  the  ability  to  miiffle— 
or  what  was  the  word  Dr.  TeUcr  used  in 
that  oonneetkm? 
Mr.  PAflTORE.  Decouple. 
Mr.  OORK  Yes— to  decouple  under- 
STOUiid  explosions. 

por  years  the  argument  made  on  de- 
tection and  inspection  has  involved  our 
proposal  for  a  treaty  to  stop  tests  under- 
ground as  well  as  In  the  atmosphere. 
When  we  were  unable  to  obtain  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Russians  for  adequate  in- 
spection to  provide  safeguards  against 
cheating  on  underground  tests,  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  to  stop  atmospheric 
tests  and  underwater  tests  where  detec- 
tion is.  if  not  fully  adequate,  at  least 
quite  efftcient.  and  with  respect  to  which 
adequacy,   we   are  advised,   much  effi- 
ciency can  be  developed.    So  I  reassert 
my  view  that  we  do  not  abandon  the 
principle  of  inspection  in  the  slightest 
degree.    We  have  Insisted  and  still  in- 
sist, before  we  agree  upon  stopping  un- 
derground tests,  that  adequate  inspec- 
tion sites  be  maintained  in  the  Soviet 
Union  in  order  to  prevent  cheating  upon 
such  an  agreement. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
interpreted  and  dealt  with  that  subject. 
I  realize  the  dlfflculUes  we  have  had  with 
the  Russians  in  that  area.  To  me  it  has 
been  evident  that  the  Russians  did  not 
Intend  to  observe  their  treaties  in  good 
faith  if  they  were  unwilling  to  permit 
the  entry  of  impartial  teams  into  their 
railroad  marshaling  yards,  into  their 
highway  centers,  amd  on  the  soil  of  Rus- 
sia, to  make  sure  that  they  do  not  take 
us  with  bows  and  arrows  on  the  ground. 
If  they  are  in  good  faith  and  give  us 
evidence  of  such  good  faith,  why  will 
they  not  permit  us  to  come  into  Russia 
for  atomic  Inspections? 

I  interpret  the  history  of  our  efforts 
in  that  field  somewhat  differently  from 
the  way  in  which  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee interprets  them.    I  know  that  his 
knowledge  in  that  area  is  far  superior 
to  my  own.    But  we  started,  under  Mr. 
Baruch's  plan,  by  demanding  the  right 
of   inspection   for  aU  kinds  of  testing. 
We  Insisted  on  that  for  a  long  time. 
Finally   we   surrendered   that   demand. 
Perhaps  I  should  not  use  the  word  "sur- 
rendered."   We  gave  it  up.    We  aban- 
doned it.    The  Senator  does  not  Uke  the 
word  "surrender."    We  abandoned  that 
demand  in  our  effort  to  obtain  a  treaty 
that  provided  that  we  would  give  up  all 
inspection  except  on  underground  test- 
ing    The  Russians  would  not  agree  to 
that.    So  from  the  Baruch  plan  down  to 
the  treaty  that  is  before  the  Senate  today 
we  have  siurrendered  oiu:  demands  for  in- 
spection.   We  have  given  up  our  demands 
for  the  right  of  Inspection  with  which 
we  started  under  Mr.  Baruch  in  1946. 
They  have  been  whittled  away  bit  by  bit. 
In  the  beginning  the  Russians  were  will- 
ing to  agree  to  8  or  10  on-site  inspec- 
tions of  underground  testing.    We  de- 
manded 20;  we  got  down  to  10;  they  fell 
to  3;  we  went  down  to  about  5;  they  con- 
tinued to  demand  3.    The  Senator  from 


l^nnesaee  and  others  said  that  they 
thought  that  three  tests  would  not  pio- 
(Qct  the  ■eourity  of  the  United  States. 
and  that  pnivlaion  waa  eliminated  from 
the  treaty.    But  we  have  been  mouse- 
ttapped  in  that  regard. 
When  the  Russians  come  forward  now 
,th  a  pn«)osal  for  underground  inspec- 
what  is  our  reply?     If  they  say. 
^^^  us  have  an  agreement  relating  to 
underground  testing  with  no  infljection." 
Yilhat  have  we  to  lose  if  we  sign  it,  if  we 
believe  that  the  Russians  are  acting  In 
good  faith  and  will  not  catch  us  with 
inadequate  weapons?    I  do  not  beUeve 
that  we  have  nothing  to  lose,  because  we 
shall  have  let  them  reduce  us  in  the  areas 
m  which  we  are  strong.    They  will  have 
tied  our  hands  in  areas  in  which  they 
are  strong,  and  they  will  be  free  in  areas 
Hi  which  they  are  weak.    I  cannot  see  it 
Ih  any  other  way.     But  the  Senator  is 
entitled  to  his  opinion.     I  respect  his 
opinion.     I  respect  the   Senator   from 
Tennessee,  but  I  cannot  agree  with  him 
on  that  point. 

Mr.  OORK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  will  yield,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  permit  me  one  further  state- 
Utient.  ,     .^ 

The  Senator  said  that  he  heartily  dis- 
agreed   with    the    contention    that   the 
treaty  was  in  the  nature  of  disarmament. 
^e  said  that  It  was  some  kind  of  inhibi- 
iion.    I  agree.    But  inhibition  can  cer- 
tainly contribute  to  disarmament.     We 
Ihall  have  agreed  not  to  proceed  in  an 
Itrea  in  which  they  are  ahead  of  us;  and 
We  would  permit  them  to  proceed  in  an 
lu-ea  in  which  we  claim  superiority  over 
them.    If  there  were  two  countries,  one 
pf  which  had  its  forces  armed  with  shot- 
gtms  and  the  other  had  Its  forces  armed 
with  rifles   and   machinegxms.   if   they 
both  signed  a  treaty  that  they  would  not 
improve  their  weapons,  I  would  claim 
that  the  country  that  had  the  shotguns 
had  practically  disarmed  itself.    That  is 
what  we  will  have  done. 

We  shall  have  dropped  out  of  the  de- 
velopment of  weapons  in  areas  where 
they  are  needed  aiwi  left  the  Russians 
free  to  advance  where  they  are  behind. 
That  would  be  an  inhibition  only  against 
the  country  that  had  the  shotguns. 
The  inhibition  would  be  on  that  country 
J  if  the  two  coimtries  were  arrayed  on  the 
field  of  battle  with  the  forces  armed  with 
shotguns  against  the  country  having  the 
lifles  and  machlnegims. 
Mr.  GORE.     Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      <Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .    Does  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.    First,  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  generovis  references  to  me. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Sometimes  such  ref- 
erences on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  are 
rather  perfunctorily  made.  Mine  waa 
not  a  perfimctory  sUtement.  I  really 
meant  that  statement,  and  I  am  not 
given  to  tossing  them  around  casually. 
I  really  think  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  made  a  great  contribu- 
tion. I  regret  very  much  that  he  did  not 
continue  it  by  going  over  there  and  help- 
ing to  negotiate  the  treaty.    If  he  had 


done  so.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  in 
the  form  in  which  it  is  before  the  Senate 
today. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  ejn  most  grateful  to  the 
distinguished  Senator.  Once  again  he 
has  demonstrated  that  we  are  not  only 
neighbors,  but  friends.  The  high  regard 
in  which  I  hold  him  is  in  no  way  a 

S6crct< 

The  Senator  has  recalled  certain  his- 
tory—I beUeve  somewhat  inaccurately. 
Mr.   RUSSELL.     I  would   thank   the 
Senator  if  he  would  straighten  it  out.    I 
know  it  is  roughly  accurate. 

Mr.  GORE.  Except  in  one  respect. 
The  Senator  said  that  the  Soviets  iiad 
proposed  to  accept  two  or  three  inspec- 
Uons.  The  fact  is  that  the  Soviets  have 
never  at  any  time  agreed  to  accept  a 
single  meaningful  on-site  inspection 
within  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
treaty  is  worse  than  I  thought  it  was. 
I  thought  that  at  one  time  the  Russians 
had  agreed  to  three  inspections  on  un- 
derground testing. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  recall  that  there  was  a 
propaganda  effort  that  led  many  people 
to  believe  that  the  Soviets  had  made  a 
so-called  concession.  One  of  their  tricks 
in  the  trade  is  to  make  a  propaganda 
concession  which  is  without  substance. 
I  have  followed  this  subject  closely,  and 
with  the  greatest  of  care.  I  assert  that 
the  Soviets  have  never  at  any  time  for- 
mally agreed  to  accept  a  single  mean- 
ingful inspection  in  Soviet  territory. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  that  if  there  is  any  person  on  earth 
who  has  learned  not  to  believe  all  that 
he  reads  in  the  newspapers,  it  is  the 
Senator  from  Georgia.  I  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  experience  along  that  line, 
some  of  it  very  personal.  But  I  read  in 
the  newspapers  that  Mr.  Khrushchev 
said  that  if  we  would  not  agree  to  a 
maximum  of  three  Inspections  within 
the  Soviet  Union  he  would  withdraw 
from  negotiations.  That  may  have  been 
propaganda.  It  may  have  been  propa- 
ganda from  some  of  our  representatives 
at  those  negotiations  because  some  of 
them  were  long  engaged  in  attempting 
to  negotiate  a  treaty.  At  least  it  ex- 
hausted their  patience.  I  am  not  blam- 
ing them.  One  of  my  temperament 
would  long  since  have  lost  patience  in 
negotiating  with  the  Russians. 

I  would  either  have  blown  up  and  dis- 
solved the  treaty  conference  in  great 
confusion,  or  I  would  have  become  so  ex- 
hausted and  confused  that  I  would  prob- 
ably have  signed  the  same  statement. 

Mr.  GORE.  For  the  sake  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  record,  I  propose  to  search 
the  record  and  tomorrow  will  make  a 
brief  statement  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  do  so.  and  will  go  into  the  question. 
I  hope  that  he  will  ascertain  what  oc- 
curred from  the  time  we  started  with 
discussions  of  20  on-site  inspections  and 
determine  how  far  down  we  brought  the 
flgvire.  That  part  of  the  statement  is 
accurate.  ,, 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  will  recau 
that  he  and  I  expressed  joinUy  our  ex- 
asperation when,  in  1959,  I  believe  it 
was.  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  made  a 
visit  to  Russia  and.  according  to  all  the 
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reports.  later  confirmed,  it  was  he  who 
dropped  the  hint  of  seven  or  eight  in- 
spections. Like  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  I  resisted  the  constant  whit- 
tling down  of  the  number  of  inspections 
because  I  thought  we  were  going  below 
the  number  of  inspections  which  would 
give  an  adequate  system  of  detection  of 
underground  tests.  Many  times  the  Sen- 
ator and  I  have  talked  in  the  Chamber 
or  at  the  luncheon  table.  I  have  cau- 
tioned our  administration.  I  have  made 
speeches  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  commended 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  time  and 
again,  and  have  endeavored  to  encourage 
him  in  his  position.  The  Senator  has 
rendered  real  service.  I  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  my  regret  that  the  Sena- 
tor did  not  go  somewhat  further.  But 
I  can  understand  the  Senator's  position. 
I  will  listen  to  the  Senator's  remarks. 
If  I  am  unable  to  be  present  in  the  Cham- 
ber, I  will  pay  the  Senator  the  greatest 
compliment  one  Senator  can  pay  to  an- 
other; I  will  read  every  line  of  this  speech 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  again? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  have  always  favored, 
since  the  first  day  the  conference  met  in 
Geneva  on  October  30,  1958,  when  I  was 
present,  the  United  States  taking  the 
lead  in  curbing  and  eliminating  atmos- 
pheric tests,  because  I  thought  it  was 
particularly  in  this  medium  in  which  the 
greatest  hazard  to  the  himian  race  was 
involved,  and  that  it  was  in  this  medium 
that  the  proliferation  of  weapons  in  the 
hands  of  other  nations  would  be  most 
hkely  to  occur. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  I  have  done 
everything  I  possibly  could  to  obtain  a 
workable  and  effective  treaty. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  subscribe  to  that 
statement. 
Mr.  GORE.  This  one  is  limited. 
The  able  Senator  referred  to  the 
Baruch  plan.  I  believe  the  Senator  said 
in  his  speech  that  he  supported  the 
Baruch  plan.  I  point  out  to  the  Senator 
that  that  was  far  more  comprehensive 
than  the  limited  treaty  before  the  Senate. 
I  point  out  to  the  Senator  that  it  in- 
volved a  real  miliary  disadvantage  as 
proposed,  because  then  the  United  States 
had  a  monopoly  on  nuclear  weapons. 
The  Soviet  Union  had  not  even  achieved 
an  atomic  explosion,  let  alone  a  ther- 
monuclear one.  It  was  then  proposed 
that  we  go  much  further  and  vest  these 
weapons  in  an  international  agency. 

If  I  entertained  the  convictions  which 
the  able  Senator  hsis  here  expressed 
today,  I  would  join  him  in  opposition  to 
the  treaty. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  know  that.  Much 
of  my  respect  for  the  Senator  grows  from 
the  fact  thai  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
is  one  Member  of  this  body  who  is  not 
afraid  to  stand  alone  when  he  reaches 
a  conclusion. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  able  Senator. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  said  practically  as 
much  in  my  remarks.    When  Mr.  Baruch 


made  the  proposal,  we  were  giving  up 
the  monopoly  which  we  had.  We  had 
a  monopoly  on  atomic  weapons  that  we 
were  willing  to  surrender,  but  the  So- 
viet Union  refused  to  agree  to  the  Ba- 
ruch proposal. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  agree.  The  Senator 
has  spoken  well. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  GORE.    The  Senator  has  spoken 
ably  and  diligently.     I  do  not  wish  to 
trespass  further  upon  his  time.    I  real- 
ize that  this  is  an  issue  which  involves 
faith  or  lack  of  it,  tnist,  or  distrust,  like 
or  dislike.     It  is  an  issue  with  respect 
to   which  men  search   their  souls  and 
reach  conscientious  convictions.     I  am 
confident  that  the  Senator's  conviction 
has  been  so  reached. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  have  tried  to  do  so. 
Mr.  CANNON  and  Mr.  THURMOND 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada.  Then  I  will  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  Georgia  for 
an  excellent  statement.  The  Senator 
pointed  out  that,  in  his  opinion,  this 
would  be  a  step  along  the  road  toward 
unilateral  disarmament,  and  that  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult,  as  amend- 
ments were  proposed,  after  all  the  sig- 
natories had  signed  the  agreement,  to 
resist  any  proposed  amendment  or 
change. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Sena- 
tor has  an  amendment  which  has  been 
printed,  which  would  insure  that  any 
proposed  amendment  to  the  treaty  would 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  con- 
sideration and  for  its  advice  and  con- 
sent; and  I  presume  that  would  require 
the  same  number  of  votes. 

I  have  heard  assurances  from  individ- 
uals in  this  regard,  but  I  wish  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  his 
opinion  as  to  the  necessity  for  this  type 
of  insurance  provision. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  if  I  had 
not  thought  it  desirable  I  would  not 
have  suggested  it. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  that  I  have  discussed  this 
subject  in  some  detail  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FuLBRiGHTj.  The  Senator  is  convinced 
that  the  necessity  for  submission  for  ad- 
vice and  consent  is  so  clear  that  the 
amendment  is  not  necessary.  We  are 
discussing  the  question.  I  hope  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  arrive  at  some  agree- 
ment. I  have  some  reason  to  believe 
that  we  will,  though  not  in  the  exact 
terms  I  offered.  It  is  very  seldom  that 
one  gets  exactly  what  he  seeks  in  the 
Senate. 

This  will  at  least  assert  the  position 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  position  of  the 
administration  as  expressed  by  President 
Kennedy — which  would  be  binding,  we 
hope,  on  any  of  his  successors  in  office — 
that  any  amendments  to  the  treaty 
would  be  submitted  to  the  advice  and 
consent  process  as  set  forth  in  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  CANNON.  And  that  would  re- 
quire the  same  vote  required  for  ap- 
proval of  the  treaty? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  Article  H.  sec- 
tion   2,    referring    to    the    President's 


powers,  states  that  "He  shall  have  power, 
by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of 
the  Senate,  to  make  Treaties;  provided 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  con- 
cur." 

I  am  hopeful  in  that  regard,  and  have 
reason  to  believe  that  that  question  will 
be  resolved. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  assurance  in  that  regard.  I  feel 
that  some  assurance  should  be  given  in 
connection  with  this  ratification. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  have  a  strong  feeling  that  it  should. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  mili- 
tary men  considering  political  matters. 
This  seems  to  be  somewhat  of  a  turn- 
about. 

I  recall  that  In  1961  speeches  by  mili- 
tary officers  about  communism  were 
being  censored.  They  were  not  allowed 
to  discuss  that  subject.  It  was  con- 
sidered to  be  political.  I  did  not  so  con- 
sider it.  I  considered  that  communism 
was  a  subversive  subject,  not  a  political 
subject.  At  any  rate,  the  speeches  of 
the  officers  were  censored. 

Only  recently  Mr.  McNamara  put  into 
effect  the  salient  features  of  the  Gesell 
report.  The  Gesell  report  instructs  the 
military  commanders  of  the  camps, 
bases,  and  military  installations  to  go 
into  the  surrounding  commxmities  and 
see  that  public  facilities  as  well  as  pri- 
vate business  establishments  in  the  sur- 
rounding commimities  are  integrated. 
If  anything  is  political,  that  certainly 
is. 

A  few  moments  ago  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  may  have  been  attempting  to 
chide  the  Senator  from  Georgia  a  bit 
about  some  statements  it  is  alleged  he 
made  some  time  ago,  about  considering 
political  as  well  as  military  matters,  but 
I  recall  that  on  the  Senate  floor,  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  1963,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  FuLBRiGHT]  made  this 
statement : 

This  Is  an  Illustration  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  Impossible  to  distinguish  clearly  between 
a  military  consideration  and  a  political  con- 
sideration. They  are  inextricably  merged, 
in  their  Judgment. 

That  statement  is  a  far  contrast  from 
the  position  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
took  in  the  Fulbright  memorandum,  in 
1961.  In  1961  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas said: 

There  Is  little  in  the  education,  training, 
or  experience  of  most  military  officers  to 
equip  them  with  the  balance  of  Judgment 
necessary  to  put  their  own  ultimate  solu- 
tions— those  with  which  their  education, 
training,  and  experience  are  concerned — Into 
proper  perspective  In  the  President's  total 
"strategy  for  the  nuclear  age." 

The  Senator  further  said,  in  that 
memorandum  which  I  made  public  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  August  2, 
1961: 

Rather,  the  need  is  for  understanding  of 
the  true  nature  of  that  menace,  and  the  di- 
rection of  the  public's  present  and  foresee- 
able awareness  of  the  fact  of  the  menace 
toward  support  of  the  President's  own  total 
program  for  survival  In  the  nuclear  age. 
There  are  no  reasons  to  believe  that  miUtary 
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oononnal  Mn«*Uy  can  oontrUmte  to  thta 
SaedTb^Tond  tlielr  .peclftc.  tacJmicai  ooou 
seuno*  to  txpUln  tliair  own  rol«.  On  «»• 
^trtry.  th«r«  %rt  many  rtaaona.  and  some 
evidence,  for  beUevlng  that  an  effort  by  tbe 
military,  beyond  thU  UmlUtlon.  Involyes 
considerable  danger. 

I  do  not  understand  why  it  is  tliat  in 
1961  the  military  could  not  participate  in 
conducting  cold  war  seminars  on  Uie 
subject  ot  communism,  yet  now  the  mili- 
tary can  consider  these  great  political 
QuesUoos.  on  which,  according  to  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
they  are  less  informed. 

General  LeMay  said.  In  his  testimony 
before  the  Preparedness  InyesUgaUng 
Subcommittee: 

But  tHe  net  result  U  that  there  are  mlll- 
Urj  and  technical  dlaadvantagee  to  the 
treaty.    All  of  the  Joint  cailefi  agreed  on  thU 

^**BtoweTer.  there  are  poUUcal  advantages 
that  may  accrue  from  the  treaty.  This  is 
a  field  that  I  dent  consider  myself  an  ex- 
pert to.  and  I  have  depended  to  a  large 
extent  on  the  advice  of  othera. 

General  LeMay  says  he  does  not  con- 
sider himself  an  expert  in  poUUcal  mat- 
ters but  he  was  directed  to  come  to  a 
conclusion  based  on  military  as  well  as 
political  considerations.  He  was  not 
only  directed,  but  was  told  to  rely  on 
political  conclusions  given  him  by  the 
State  Department.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  were  directed  to  consider  what  the 
State  Etepartment  told  them  as  being  the 
valid  political  conclusions;  and.  on  that 
basis,  the  Joint  Chiefs  arrived  at  their 
conclusion  of  qualifled  endorsement  of 

the  treaty. 

There  is  no  question  that,  from  a  mili- 
tary standpoint,  there  are  serious  dis- 
advantages to  the  treaty.  I  am  amazed 
at  the  positio"  now  being  taken  by  this 
administration  and  some  of  the  propo- 
nenU  of  the  treaty  that  military  men 
must  now  consider  poUUcal  questions. 
whereas  they  could  not  consider  what 
was  described  as  poUtlcal  questions 
when  the  officers  wamted  to  talk  against 
communism,  because  that  was  consid- 
ered a  political  question  back  in  1961. 

Further,  General  LeMay  was  Inter- 
rogated in  regard  to  this  matter  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
who  posed  this  question: 

Yon  have  Indicated.  General  LeMay.  that 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  not  to  con- 
fine their  Judgment  In  connection  with  the 
treaty  before  us  on  the  basis  of  purely  mili- 
tary conslderaUons.  but  that  poUUcal  con- 
siderations were  also  .to  be  thought  about. 

Is  this  normal.  General  LeMay,  or  has  It 
been  the  practice  in  the  past  for  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  to  attempt  to  assess  political 
conslderaUons  In  reaching  their  Judgments? 

General  LeMay  emswered: 

It  certainly  has  been  true  since  President  1 
Kennedy   came   into  office,   because   this   is 
one  of  the   first  things  that   they  told  the 
Joint  Chiefs  they  expected  them  to  do.    They 
expected  them  to  put  the  political  factors  , 
in  at  their  level.  ' 

They  told  us  this  verbally  many  Umes. 
Actually,  I  think  we  have  a  note  In  writing  , 
on  ttie  ffubject.  I 
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So  the  military  have  been  told  to  con- 
sider poUtical  questions  whenever  it  is  so 
desired,  whenever  it  is  thought  the  deci- 
sion win  be  in  favor  of  the  admlnistra- 
ttan;  but  when  it  comes  to  considering 


uiestions  with  regard  to  speaking  against 
r,t««iT»int.«n.  which  the  administraUon 
consldo-s  poUtical,  but  which  I  consider 
subversive,  the  military  cannot  do  it. 
They  get  orders  to  stay  out  of  It. 

Does  that  make  much  sense  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  could  not  evaluate 
all  the  Senator  has  said,  because  I  am 
not  familiar  with  all  of  it.  but  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  reminds  me  of  the 
Old  saying.  "Oh.  that  mine  enemy  had 
written  a  book."  and  causes  me  to  ex- 
tend it  to  say,  "Oh,  to  have  had  a  Sena- 
tor make  five  speeches  in  the  Senate." 
Sometimes  we  meet  words  we  have  ut- 
tered under  different  circumstances. 
1   Generally  speaking.  I  accept  the  thesis 
that  the  military  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment is  under  civilian  control.     Those 
able  and  dedicated  men.  who  have  spent 
their  lifetime  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try,  have  much   information   they  can 
bring  out  on  a  number  of  subjects,  and 
It  is  impossible  to  keep  them  from  having 
their  own  political  opinions. 

Going  back  to  a  previous  question.  I 
sUted  to  Secretary  McNsunara  that  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  was 
$o  thin  that  it  could  not  be  seen. 

I  do  not  believe  military  men  should 
be  hobbled  in  expressing  their  ideas.  I 
do  not  mean  that  they  should  run  around 
lindiscriminately  and  find  a  soapbox  in 
some  square  from  which  to  make  a 
speech,  but  certify  officers  who  have 
spent  their  lives  in  the  service  of  the 
Nation  have  much  advice  that  can  be 
.helpful  to  our  people. 

The  Senator  mentioned  the  Gesell  re- 
Iport.  I  intend  to  say  something  about 
that  report  later.  That  introduces  into 
the  service  the  same  system  of  commis- 
sars that  we  condemn  so  heatedly  in  the 
Russian  Army.  It  brings  a  completely 
political  complexion  into  the  indoctrina- 
tion of  men  who  are  trained  to  fight  a 
war  Jiot  only  to  condition  minds,  such 
as  what  brought  General  Walker  into 
disrepute,  but  seeks  to  influence  the 
views  on  political  questions  of  those  who 
live  in  proximity  to  military  posts.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  that  sub- 
ject now. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  could  go  into  fur- 
ther questioning  and  quote  it  for  the 
record,  but  I  shall  not  do  so  at  this  time. 
I  thank  the  Senator.  I  again  wish  to 
commend  him  for  his  most  eloquent  and 
convtocing  address. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  the  views  he  has  given 
and  the  stand  he  has  taken.  I  will  not 
elaborate  on  his  statement,  but  I  point 
out  for  the  record  that  I  doubt  if  there 
is  any  Senator  in  the  history  of  the 
Republic  who  has  been  associated  with 
the  problems  of  Uie  defense  of  the  coun- 
try for  as  many  years,  through  two  great 
wars,  as  the  distinguished  and  able 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

When  we  are  calling  on  experts  to 
testify.  I  would  place  in  the  category  of 
the  foremost  experts  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 


Russell  1.  because  for  more  than  a  dec- 
ade legislation  relating  to  our  Armed 
Forces,  types  of  weapons,  various 
branches  of  the  service,  personnel,  and 
classified  information  have  all  crossed 
the  Senators  desk.  He  is  weU  quaUfied 
to  speak  on  these  matters.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  give  great  weight  to  the 
position  he  has  stated. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  would  that  I  might  deserve  the  high 
encomium  he  has  paid  to  me. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  value  very  much 
having  heard  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
this  afternoon,  as  I  always  do,  and  par- 
ticularly on  any  subject  that  affects  the 
naUonal  secxurity. 

One  of  the  great  privileges  I  have  had. 
rK>t  being  a  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  has  been  that  of  at- 
tending many  times  the  executive  ses- 
sions of  the  committee,  of  which  the 
Senator  is  the  chairman.  This  has  given 
me  the  opportunity  to  learn  more  about 
our  very  complex  systems  of  defense. 

I  agree  with  the  premise  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  stated,  that  whatever 
the  political  advantages  resulting  from 
its  ratification  may  be— and  I  think  they 
would  be  considerable — yet,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  I  think  it  is  our  first  duty 
to  assure  ourselves  that  the  treaty  would 
not  adversely  affect  the  security  of  this 
NaUon.  I  believe  that  is  the  opuiion  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  is.  I  thank  the 
Senator  and  appreciate  his  compliments. 
We  always  welcome  him  into  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  because  he  has  an 
interest  in  all  phases  of  problems  that 
affect  the  security  of  the  country. 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  assume  the  Senator 
bases  his  assessment  of  risks  of  the  treaty 
to  our  security  on  its  effect  on  our  nu- 
clear capability,  either  present  or  future. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    In  the  present  state 
of  affairs  of  nations,  we  must  depend  on 
our  nuclear  capability.    I  hope  that  we 
might  be  able,  sometime  in  the  future, 
to  get  a  fair  treaty  that  would  safely  al- 
low our  doing  away  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons.    I  am  anxious  as  anyone  else  to 
avoid  the  nightmare  that  we  must  live 
with,  both  hi  our  sleeping   hours  and 
waking  hours,  of  nuclear  war  that  might 
eliminate  the  human  family  from  the 
globe.    I  am  as  eager  as  anyone  else  to 
do  that;  but  we  have  gone  further  than 
any  people  have  ever  gone  to  give  away 
the  advantages  we  held  at  the  Ume  we 
had  a  monopoly  in  nuclear  weapons.   We 
could  have  issued  ultimatums  right  and 
left  to  any  country,  and  it  would  have 
had  to  accede  to  the  ultimatums. 

We  have  shown  tolerance  and  a  de- 
sire for  peace,  and  a  desire  that  all  peo- 
ples should  control  their  own  affairs,  to 
an  extent  that  has  never  been  ap- 
proached before  by  any  country  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  so  far  as  my  knowl- 
edge goes.  I  am  wUllng  to  do  away  wltn 
nuclear  weapons,  but  I  must  have  a  guar- 
antee that  other  nations  will  do  tne 
same.  _, 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator hi  what  areas  does  he  consider  the 
treaty  as  having  an  effect  on  our  secu- 
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rity?  Does  he  believe  that  if  the  Soviet 
Union  should  engage  in  clandestine  tests 
we  would  not  be  able  to  detect  the  tests? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  is  wholly  possible, 
because  Secretary  McNamara  testified 
before  the  committee,  and  this  testimony 
was  all  received  under  oath — not  that  he 
would  not  have  testified  exactly  the  same 
if  he  had  not  been  under  oath — and  it 
is  generally  agreed  by  the  scientists  that 
there  is  a  belt  from  6  to  30  miles  in  the 
atmosphere  where  our  present  methods 
of  detection  are  wholly  inadequate. 

The  electromagnetic  instnmient  does 
not  function  in  that  area.  The  very 
fact  that  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  live 
with  this  problem  24  hours  a  day — and 
some  of  us  live  with  it  for  about  20 
hours — insisted  on  Improving  our 
method  of  detection  before  they  would 
approve  the  treaty,  shows  that  they  are 
not  complete. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  it  not  correct  to 
say  that  the  scientists  have  testified  that 
any  extensive  tests  by  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  detected? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  is  no  question 
alx)ut  it.  Any  extensive  test  above  30 
miles  In  the  atmosphere  is  almost  cer- 
tain of  detection.  We  have  two  methods, 
and  both  of  them  pinpoint  the  explosion. 
When  one  gets  above  30  miles,  or  stays 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  detect  the  explosion. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Would  the  Senator 
consider  that  the  risk  of  any  advances 
that  the  Soviet  Union  could  make  from 
undergroimd  testing  would  be  offset  by 
the  advances  that  we  would  make  in 
undergroimd  testing? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No;  because  there  is 
a  definite  limitation  on  size  In  under- 
ground testing.  We  have  had  one  since 
the  test  ban  treaty  has  been  pending. 
It  was  a  relatively  low-yield  explosion, 
but  It  shook  the  windows  in  the  city  of 
Las  Vegas,  which  is  many  miles  away. 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee  knows 
exactly  how  far  away  it  is.  Perhaps 
he  can  tell  us  how  far  the  test  area  is 
from  Las  Vegas. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is  In  the  neighborhood 
of  140  miles. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  was  my  im- 
pression. There  is  a  definite  limit  on 
such  testing.  The  machines  that  are 
used  in  the  testing  are  different,  too. 
from  those  used  in  atmospheric  testing. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Would  not  the  Sen- 
ator agree,  in  evaluating  another  risk, 
that  has  been  argued,  that  if  the  Soviet 
Union  should  break  the  treaty  and  re- 
sume testing,  it  would  not  take  them  as 
long  to  resume  testing  as  it  would  take 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  all  depends  on  the 
state  of  readiness.  The  Soviet  Union, 
in  1961.  covertly  and  secretly  made  the 
most  extensive  and  exhaustive  prepara- 
tions for  the  resumption  of  testing,  but 
we  knew  nothing  about  those  prepara- 
tions. They  notified  us  on  Augiist  30 
that  they  would  start  testing  again.  On 
September  1  they  made  theh"  first  test. 
That  caught  us  off  balance.  We  then 
started  to  prepare  to  resume  our  own 
testing,  and  we  finally  did  resume  test- 
ing. We  did  not  plan  the  tests  as  ade- 
quately as  we  should  have. 


It  is  one  of  the  safeguards  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  sought  to  have  included 
before  they  would  say  the  treaty  was 

consistent  with  our  security.  It  is  one 
of  the  safeguards  that  have  been  given, 
and  one  that  I  ai]^  sure  the  administra- 
tion intends  to  follow,  to  undertake 
preparations  for  testing.  In  the  past  we 
have  not  made  out  well  on  the  resump- 
tion of  testing  because  the  Russians 
would  notify  us  one  day  and  start  test- 
ing the  next. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  one  more  ques- 
tion to  ask.  My  purpose  is  to  inquire 
about  the  specific  risks  that  have  been 
stated.  I  beUeve  the  chief  point  of  con- 
cern of  the  Senator  is  that  the  Soviets 
have  acquired  information,  through  re- 
cent tests  and  from  past  tests,  which  we 
do  not  possess,  relative  to  an  antiballis- 
tic  missile  system,  and  radar  and  com- 
munications blackout  and  reentry.  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Brown,  at  page  530  of 
the  hearings — I  mentioned  this  the  other 
day — where  he  makes  the  categorical 
statement  that  the  tests  have  been  com- 
parable.   His  statement  is: 

with  respect  to  high  altitude  tests  carried 
out  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  ef- 
fects of  nuclear  bursts  on  ccnomunlcatlons 
blackout,  radar  blackout,  and  nuclear  weap- 
ons vulnerability,  Soviet  and  U.S.  experi- 
ence appear  to  be  comparable. 

Is  that  the  Senator's  view? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  was  in  the  Chamber  during  the 
whole  of  my  statement.  I  said  at  one 
point  that  this  matter  was  in  a  classified 
area  which  I  could  not  go  into.  This 
deals  with  the  results  of  blackouts.  The 
result  from  one  of  our  own  explosions 
was  wholly  unexpected.  It  was  some- 
thing our  own  scientists  could  not  ex- 
plain. If  the  Senator  will  go  to  the  exec- 
utive, classified  record  of  the  testimony 
of  both  Dr.  Brown  and  Mr.  McCone,  who 
is  the  head  of  the  Intelligence  Agency 
but  who  at  one  time  was  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  he  will 
find  the  extent  and  the  nature  of  the 
tests  the  Russians  conducted,  and  some 
of  the  effects  of  those  tests,  as  well  as  one 
that  we  conducted,  and  its  effect.  They 
are  matters  of  high  classification. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  read  some  of 
the  testimony.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's responses  to  my  questions. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  leaves 
the  Chamber,  I  should  bke  to  make  a 
brief  observation  on  the  colloquy  between 
him  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
which  I  believe  leaves  a  rather  unfortu- 
nate implication.  The  implication  is 
that  possibly  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  were  ordered  or  Induced 
or  persuaded  or  compelled  against  their 


best  judgments  to  reach  a  conclusion 
with  regard  to  the  treaty. 

In  that  connection  I  should  like  the 
record  to  show  that  at  page  349  of  the 
hearings  there  appears,  close  to  the  bot- 
tom of  that  page,  imder  the  title  "No 
Pressure  Exerted  on  Chiefs  To  Approve 
Treaty,"  the  following  questions  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  : 

For  the  record.  General  LeMay,  was  any 
pwessure  put  on  you  to  Join  with  the  other 
Joint  Chiefs  In  approving  this  treaty  with 
these  safegruards? 

General  LeMat.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Rttssell.  General  Wheeler? 

General  Wheeleb.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Russeli..  Admiral  McDonald? 

Admiral  McDonald.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Rusbeu,.  General  Shoup? 

General  Shoup.  No.  sir. 

I  hope  that  that  will  allay  the  fears 
or  doubts  of  any  Senator  who  thinks  for 
a  moment  that  any  decision  that  was 
reached  by  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  with  respect  to  the  treaty 
was  influenced  in  any  way  by  the  Chief 
Executive  or  anyone  else.  If  I  may  para- 
phrase substantially  what  General  Le- 
May said  at  one  point,  It  was.  "I  would 
resent  such  pressure,  even  an  attempt, 
being  exerted  upon  me." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  particularly  proud 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  treaty  before 
the  Senate.  I  have  never  been  prouder 
of  the  Senate  than  I  have  been  during 
these  days  of  discussion.  Able  speak- 
ers— gifted,  dedicated,  sincere — have 
honestly  stated  their  positions.  A  com- 
mon love  of  America  commands  them  all. 

No  petty,  no  partisan,  no  parochial 
prejudice  colors  their  view  of  what  is  best 
for  America  as  each  is  privileged  to  see 
it.  And  I  am  sure  that  each  sees  America 
in  the  larger  framework  of  humanity; 
in  the  dimensions  of  America's  power, 
prestige,  and  responsibilities  in  a  world 
that  has  been  made  so  small  by  the 
science  of  man;  a  world  made  so  fearful 
by  man's  science;  a  world  brought  closer 
by  its  common  fears. 

Out  of  these  common  fears  has  come 
the  treaty  to  which  more  than  90  nations 
are  already  signatory. 

But   all   the   billions   of   the   worlds 

pec^le  look  to  Washington — and  listen 

to  learn  what  our  decision  as  Senators 
will  be.  For  no  matter  how  many  na- 
tions might  sign  the  treaty,  it  is  but  a 
scrap  of  paper  without  the  acceptance 
of  the  United  States.  That  acceptance 
cannot  be  achieved  without  ratification 
of  the  treaty  by  the  Senate. 

So  the  hearts  of  the  world  reach  out  to 
Washington— and  to  the  Senate — with 
hope. 

Yes,  the  world  is  our  audience;  but  In 
the  lonely  chamber  of  his  conscience 
each  Senator  weighs  his  responsibilities 
and  indeed  votes  his  conscience. 

In  the  area  of  America's  nuclear  pwwer 
this  Senate  has  placed  upon  some  Sena- 
tors a  special  responsibility  that  goes 
with  their  opportunity  for  special  knowl- 
edge. Among  others,  such  a  responsibil- 
ity is  vested  in  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  As  a  member  through 
the  years — and  presently  chairman — I 
have  tried  to  accept  and  discharge  that 
responsibility  to  my  country  and  to  my 
conscience. 
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I  support  the  treaty,  which  I  consider 
Is  the  first  step  toward  what  we  hope  will 
be  a  peaceful  future.  I  support  this 
treaty,  which  is  the  culminaUon  of  ef- 
forts by  three  administrations  to  obtain 
some  type  of  international  control  over 
the  destnjctlve  power  of  the  atom.  We 
have  worked  for  it  for  almost  two 
decades. 

•ACICGBOUND 

The  ashes  had  not  long  settled  in 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  when  President 
Tnmian  attempted  to  obtain  interna- 
tional control  over  atomic  information 
and  material.  President  Truman  recog- 
nized the  uncertain  future  of  a  world  in 
which  the  destructive  power  of  atomic 
energy  would  exist  in  the  possession  of 
individual  national  powers  if  It  were  un- 
checked and  uncontrolled.  The  Baruch 
plan  of  1M6  was  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  create  an  Atomic  Development 
Authority  within  the  United  Nations  to 
which  the  United  States  would  have 
transferred  its  monopoly  of  nuclear  ma- 
terial and  information.  It  was  the  first 
of  our  many  efforts  to  obtain  some  inter- 
national restriction  on  the  destructive 
forces  that  had  come  into  the  possession 
of  manlcind. 

President  Eisenhower,  who  bore  the 
responsibility  for  millions  of  American 
lives  during  World  War  n.  who  well  knew 
the  ravages  of  war.  and  who  had  seen 
whole  cities  destroyed  and  coimtrysides 
laid  waste,  most  eamestiy  attempted 
throughout  his  administration  to  reach 
agreement  on  the  cessation  of  nuclear 
weapon  testing. 

President  Eisenhower  continuously 
and  conscientiously  devoted  his  energies 
to  exploring  methods  for  obtaining 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  con- 
trol the  atom.  Under  his  leadership, 
some  headway  was  made.  Agreements 
were  signed  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  exchange 
of  sdentiflc  information  on  peaceful  uses 
of  the  atom  and  for  reciprocal  visits  of 
nuclear  scientists  to  each  coimtry.  A 
treaty  was  entered  into  by  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  other  na- 
tions, prohibiting  the  dumping  of  atomic 
waste  material  in  the  Antarctic.  The 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
was  established  to  further  the  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy  and  to  develop 
safeguard  procedures  to  insure  that  nu- 
clear material  is  not  diverted  into  mili- 
tary purposes. 

In  the  simmier  of  1958.  under  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  experts  of  the  United 
States.  England,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
met  in  Geneva  to  evolve  scientific  meth- 
ods of  detecting  and  identifying  nuclear 
explosions  as  a  basis  for  any  possible 
agreement  which  might  be  reached  by 
the  nuclear  powers. 

Based  upon  the  results  of  the  confer- 
ence of  experts  and  in  response  to  a 
proposal  of  President  Eisenhower,  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  beginning  in  October 
1958.  entered  Into  the  Conference  on  the 
Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weapon  Test- 
ing. That  conference  was  to  continue 
for  more  than  3  years,  to  consist  of  over 
350  meetings,  and  to  extend  into  Presi- 
dent Kennedys  administration.  Over 
100  additional  meetings  on  a  nuclear  test 


b«n  were  conducted  within  the  18-nation 
disarmament  conference.  These  con- 
ferences absorbed  the  energies  and  minds 
of  such  capable  men  as  Mr.  James  J. 
Wadsworth,  Mr.  Arthur  Dean,  Mr.  John 
McCloy.  and  Mr.  Charles  Stelle. 

The  treaty  before  us  today  represents 
the  best  efforts  of  these  and  many  other 
Plitriotlc  Americans  who  gave  tmtlringly 
of  their  energies  during  three  adminis- 
trations of  our  Government.  It  is  not 
ah  agreement  hastily  drawn  or  little 
thought  out.  Rather,  it  is  the  result  of 
many  thousands  of  hours  of  negotiation 
and  exploration  between  the  scientists 
and  diplomats  of  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  one  hand 
and  representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  other.  It  is  the  distillation  of 
Etany  years  of  conscientious  effort  by 
men  dedicated  to  solving  the  most  dan- 
gerous problem  facing  our  world  today — 
t^e  threat  of  nuclear  destruction. 

'  In  the  library  of  the  Joint  Committee 
ob  Atomic  Energy  are  bound  volumes  of 
the  minutes  of  these  conferences,  run- 
ning into  thousands  of  pages.  They 
amply  reflect  the  minute  details  covered 
during  the  negotiations. 

DtPLANATION    OF   TREATT 

As  Clearly  pointed  out  by  others,  the 
tieaty  banning  nuclear  tests  in  the  at- 
mosphere, in  outer  space,  and  tmder- 
water  is  not  a  treaty  that  will  prevent 
nuclear  war. 

'  It  is  not  a  treaty  that  will  prevent  the 
present  nuclear  powers  from  continuing 
tjo  add  Increasing  numbers  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  the  existing  tens  of  thou- 
sands already  in  stockpile. 

It  is  not  a  treaty  that  will  prevent  the 
major  powers  of  the  world  from  con- 
tinuing to  develop  and  test  more  eflfi- 
Cient  and  larger  delivery  systems  to 
transport  the  massive  destructive  forces 
Of  existing  nuclear  weapons  to  the 
Civilian  population  centers  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  a  treaty  that  prohibits  all  nu- 
clear tests. 

As  President  Kennedy  has  stated: 

This  treaty  Is  not  the  mlllenlum,  but  It  Is 
in  Important  first  step — a  step  toward  peace, 
%  step  toward  reason,  a  step  away  from  war. 

For  too  many  years  now  the  world  has 
Watched  apprehensively  as  the  nuclear 
powers  have  vied  with  each  other  in  test- 
ing larger  and  more  efficient  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  tremendous  force  of  the  early 
atomic  bombs  was  surpassed  by  the  hor- 
rendous force  of  the  hydrogen  bomb. 
More  easily  deliverable,  larger,  and  more 

fiowerful  hydrogen  bombs  have  followed. 
he  testing  of  which  forced  radioactive 
Material  into  the  atmosphere. 

The  world  has  long  awaited  some 
hiovement  toward  control  of  the  military 
atom.  A  wondering  world  seeks  some 
indication  that  the  nuclear  powers  can 
reJMjh  agreement  in  the  military  fields 
of  atomic  energy  as  they  have  in  the 
peaceful  uses.  A  fearful  world  seeks 
some  indication,  no  matter  how  small, 
that  the  powerful  forces  opposing  each 
other  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  are 
able  to  find  a  path  mutually  advanta- 
geous to  both,  a  path  which  may  lead 
eventually  to  elimination  of  the  threat 
of   a   nuclear    holocaust.    This    treaty. 


while  limited  in  scope,  thus  assumes  tre- 
mendous importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  because  It  represents  the  first  step 
toward  that  greater  goal  which  we  pray 
we  may  some  day  achieve. 

It  is  the  first  step,  and  like  all  first  steps 
it  does  not  traverse  a  great  distance. 
Also,  like  all  first  steps,  it  was  entered 
into  cautiously  and  haltingly.  May  sub- 
sequent follow -on  steps  be  taken  with 
greater  assurance  and  encompass  larger 
areas. 

The  treaty  before  us  consists  of  five 
articles  and,  as  clearly  and  unequivocally 
described  by  those  charged  with  respon- 
sibility for  its  negotiations,  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  it  is  a  self-con- 
tained document  which  embodies  the 
whole  of  the  agreement.  There  are  no 
other  arrangements,  conditions,  under- 
standings, or  additions  of  any  kind. 

In  article  I.  the  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment agree  to  prohibit  nuclear  weapon 
tests  and  all  other  nuclear  explosions  in 
peacetime  in  three  environments:  in  the 
atmosphere,  underwater,  and  outer 
space.  Signatories  to  this  treaty  agree 
not  to  aid  any  other  nation  in  conduct- 
ing nuclear  explosions  of  the  type  pro- 
hibited under  the  treaty.  Under  article 
I.  underground  explosions  are  permitted 
as  long  as  resulting  radioactive  debris  Is 
not  carried  to  and  deposited  beyond  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  nation  cpndupt- 
Ing  the  tests. 

By  its  very  nature  the  treaty  pertains 
to  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons,  and 
does  not  affect  the  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  time  of  war.  To  the  extent  that 
the  United  States  has  always  maintained 
the  right  to  use  nuclear  weapons  in  its 
defense  against  armed  aggression,  such 
a  right  is  not  affected  or  limited  by  this 
agreement. 

This  point  was  clearly  brought  out  by 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  in  their  testimony 
in  support  of  the  treaty.  It  is  substan- 
tiated by  a  legal  opinion  set  forth  on  page 
76  of  the  printed  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  opinion  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  in  coxmection  with 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AucrrsT  14,   1963. 
Opinion  of  thk  Lxgal  Aoviskb 
Subject:    Meaning   of   the   words   "Or   Any 
Other  Nuclear  Explosion"  appearing  In 
article    I,    paragraphs    1    and    3    of    the 
treaty  banning  nuclear  weapoir  testa  In 
the    atmosphere.    In    outer    space    and 
underwater. 
Article  I.  paragraph  1,  o^  the  treaty  pro- 
vides: 

"l.  Each  of  the  Parties  to  this  Treaty  un- 
dertakes to  prohibit,  to  prevent,  and  not  to 
carry  out  any  nuclear  weapon  tast  explosion, 
or  any  other  nuclear  explosion,  at  any  place 
under  Its  jurisdiction  or  control:  •  •  •" 
Article  I,  paragraph  2,  provides: 
"2.  Each  of  the  Parties  to  this  Treaty  un- 
dertakes furthermore  to  refrain  from  caus- 
ing, encouraging,  or  In  any  way  participating 
In.  the  carrying  out  of  any  nuclear  weapon 
test  explosion,  or  any  other  nuclear  explo- 
sion, anywhere  which  would  take  place  in 
any  of  the  environments  described  or  have 
the  effect  referred  to  In  paragraph  1  of  tbU 
article." 


The  question  has  been  raised  whether  th« 
words  "or  any  other  nuclear  explosion"  im- 
pose any  limitation  on  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  the  parties  in  war. 

The  answer  Is  no. 

1.  THI  T«XT  OF  THX  TBKATT 

The  text  of  the  treaty  and  its  internal  con- 
struction provide  ample  grounds  for  answer- 
ing the  question  in  the  negative. 

The  title  of  the  treaty  is  "Treaty  Banning 
Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  In  the  Atmosphere,  In 
Outer  Space  and  Underwater."  This  title 
delimits  the  operative  scope  of  the  treaty. 
It  shows  that  the  treaty  was  Intended  to 
deal  with  weapon  tests  and  not  with  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  in  combat  or  In  connec- 
tion with  armed  hostilities.  The  limited 
scope  of  the  treaty  In  this  respect  Is  rein- 
forced by  Its  preamble.  The  second  para- 
graph looks  forward  to  more  general  disar- 
mament, eliminating  the  Incentive  to  the 
production  and  testing  of  nuclear  weapons. 
If  this  treaty  banned  the  use  of  such  weap- 
ons In  wartime,  the  Incentive  for  further 
production  and  testing  would  already  be 
gone.  Similarly,  the  third  paragraph  of  the 
preamble,  looking  to  the  future  negotiation 
of  a  comprehensive  test  ban,  shows  that  this 
treaty  is  limited  in  Ito  applicaUon  to  nu- 
clear weapons  tests. 

The  agreed  communique  issued  when  the 
treaty  was  Initialed  refers  to  a  series  of 
meetings  to  discuss  questions  relating  to  the 
discontinuance  of  nuclear  tests.  It  notes 
that  agreement  was  reached  on  the  "text  of 
a  treaty  banning  nuclear  weapons  tests  In 
the  atmosphere,  In  outer  space,  and  under- 
water." It  refers  to  the  agreement  In  sev- 
eral places  as  "the  test  ban  treaty."  and  it 
refers  speclflcaUy  to  discussions  relating  to 
a  nonaggresslon  pact.  Had  the  negotiators 
agreed  to  b^n  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  In 
war  It  would  surely  liave  been  menUoned  in 
the  agreed  communique. 

Moreover,  the  general  scheme  of  the  treaty 
la  inconsistent  with  an  Interpretation  of  the 
words,  "other  nuclear  explosion"  to  cover 
wartime  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  treaty 
has  no  effect  on  laboratory  development  of 
nuclear  weapons.  It  permits  weapons  tesU 
and  other  explosions  underground,  so  long 
as  the  radioactive  debris  is  confined  within 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  Stote  in  which 
the  explosion  is  conducted.  The  treaty  does 
not  restrict  weapons  production,  as  appears 
from  the  second  paragraph  of  the  preamble. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  rejected  any  proposal 
even  to  restrict  the  production  of  fissionable 
material  for  weapons  purposes.  Finally  the 
treaty  does  not  require  the  destruction  of 
any  stockpiled  weapons.  It  Is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  a  treaty  which  permits  the 
development,  testing,  stockpiling,  and  pro- 
duction of  nuclear  weapons  should  be  con- 
strued as  banning  their  use  In  wartime. 

n.    NICOTIATING    HISTORT 

The  conclusions  derived  from  the  text  of 
the  treaty  are  supported  by  a  review  of  the 
negotiating  history.  That  history  reveals 
that  the  words  "or  any  other  nuclear  explo- 
sion" were  Inserted  to  prevent  evasion  of  the 
treaty  by  the  explosion  In  peacetime  of 
tested  nuclear  weapons,  whether  for  peaceful 
purposes  or  otherwise. 

The  basis  for  the  Moscow  negotiations  was 
the  draft  of  the  limited  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  tabled  In  Geneva  on  August  27,  1962. 
by  the  United  States  and  United  Kingdom 
delegations.  Article  I  of  that  draft  pro- 
hibited nuclear  weapon  tests.  Explosions 
were  dealt  with  in  article  II.  Such  explo- 
sions were  permitted,  but  were  to  be  sub- 
jected to  controls  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  peaceful  purpose  explosions 
from  weai>ons  tests. 

In  the  course  of  the  Moscow  negotiations. 
the  SovleU  rejected  article  II  of  the  August 
1962  draft  completely.  This  rejection  would 
nave  left  a  loophole  in  the  treaty  if  article  I 
had  remained  confined  to  "nuclear  weapon 
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test  explosions."  A  party  might  have  con- 
ducted explosions  revealing  valuable  military 
data  or  even  weapon  tests  on  the  pretense 
that  they  were  in  fact  peaceful  purposes  ex- 
plosions and  not  "nuclear  weapon  test  explo- 
sions." In  order  to  close  this  loophole,  the 
phrase  "any  other  nuclear  explosion"  was  in- 
serted In  article  I  at  the  appropriate  points. 
Its  purpose  is  to  prevent,  in  the  specified  en- 
vironments, peacetime  nuclear  explosions 
that  are  not  weapons  tests.  That  Is  its  only 
significance. 


m.    CENKRAL    T7NDERSTANDING 

This  construction  of  the  phrase  "or  any 
other  nuclear  explosion"  is  supported  by  the 
public  statements  of  United  States  and  other 
ofQclals  prior  to  the  signature  and  ratlfica- 
Uon  of  the  treaty.  Thus,  in  his  radio  ad- 
dress presenting  the  treaty  to  the  American 
public,  the  President  said: 

"No  nations  right  of  self-defense  will  in 
any  way  be  impaired.  Nor  does  thU  treaty 
mean  an  end  to  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 
It  will  not  reduce  nuclear  stockpiles;  it  will 
not  halt  the  production  of  nuclear  weapons; 
It  will  not  restrict  their  use  in  time  of  war." 
The  President's  message  transmitting  the 
treaty  to  the  Senate  for  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification  makes  the  same  polnt.»  as 
does  Acting  Secretary  Ball's  letter  transmit- 
ting the  treaty  to  the  President.*  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk  reiterated  the  point  at  the 
signing  ceremony  In  Moscow,  and  again  in 
his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.     There  he  said; 

"This  treaty  does  not  affect  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  war.  It  has  to  do  with 
nuclear  weapon  testing  In  time  of  peace." 

This  understanding  of  the  Import  of  the 
treaty  is  not  confined  to  United  Stetes  offi- 
cials alone.  For  example.  United  Nations 
Secretary-General  U  Thant,  appearing  in 
Moscow  at  the  treaty  signing,  listed  a  num- 
ber of  "other  equally  Important  measures 
aimed  at  the  relaxation  of  tension."  Among 
these   he  Included  the  following: 

"I  wotild  also  hope  that  the  proposal.  Ini- 
tiated In  the  fall  of  1961.  for  convening  a 
special  conference  for  signing  the  convention 
on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  and 
thermonuclear  weapons  for  war  purpoees, 
will  now  receive  wider  support." 

It  would  obviously  be  unnecessary  to  hold 
such  a  conference  If  the  test  ban  treaty  Itself 
outlawed  the  use  of  such  weapons  In  war. 

IV.   TACTICAL   WEAPONS 

There  has  been  some  suggestion  that  the 
phrase  "or  any  other  nuclear  explosion" 
might  outlaw  the  use  of  tactical,  as  opposed 
to  strategic,  weapons  In  wartime.  There  Is 
no  basis  in  the  treaty  for  making  any  dis- 
tinction whatever  between  tactical  and  stra- 
tegic weapons.  The  analysis  In  this  opinion 
applies  fully  to  tactical  as  well  as  strategic 
weapons. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  article 
II  provides  a  method  for  amending  the 
treaty.  It  requires  that  any  amendment 
receive  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  U.S.S.R.,  as  well  as  the  votes  of  a 

>  "While  It  win  not  end  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear war  or  outlaw  the  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, it  can  reduce  world  tensions,  open  a 
way  to  further  agreements,  and  thereby  help 
to  ease  the  threat  of  war." 

»  "The  phrase  'any  other  nuclear  explosion' 
Includes  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes. 
Such  explosions  are  prohibited  by  the  treaty 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  differentiating  be- 
tween weapon  test  explosions  and  peaceful 
explosions  without  additional  controls.  The 
article  does  not  prohibit  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  event  of  war  nor  restrict  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  self-defense  recog- 
nized In  article  51  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations." 


majority  of  all  parties  to  the  treaty. 
The  treaty  recognizes  the  ratification 
process  of  each  of  the  original  parties  to 
any  amendment.  Accordingly,  all  pro- 
posed amendments  prior  to  entering  into 
force  must  come  before  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  for  approval  by  two- 
thirds  vote.  The  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  have  given  their  assur- 
ances that  no  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to  without  submission  to  the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  say,  for  the  Record,  that  we 
have  entered  with  many  nations  into  bi- 
lateral   agreements    on    military    and 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.   Many  of 
these  bilateral  agreements  subsequently 
have  been  amended  from  time  to  time; 
and  each  time  they  were  amended,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  gave  to 
Congress  and  to  the  Joint  Committee  the 
same  assurances  that  were  given  at  the 
time  of  the  original  bilateral  agreement ; 
and  all  the  amendments  were  submitted 
to  the  same  governmental  process  of  sub- 
mitting them  to  Congress  and  the  Joint 
Committee,  as  was  done  with  the  orig- 
inal bilateral  agreement.     This  is  pre- 
cisely the  way  amendments  to  this  agree- 
ment   must    be    treated,    and    will    be 
treated. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  particularly  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  emphasis  of  this 
point,  and  his  doing  so  with  such  great 
clarity  and  effectiveness. 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  question:  Does 
he  know  of  any  instance  in  which  a 
treaty  made  by  this  country  has  been 
amended  other  than  by  following  the 
procedure  of  submitting  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  obtaining  its  approval? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  certainly  do  not: 
and  I  believe  it  is  elementary  law  and 
fundamental  international  law,  and  the 
law  of  our  land,  that  whenever  a  treaty 
needs  amendment,  the  amendment  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate,  just  as  the 
original  treaty  was.  There  can  be  no 
question  about  that.  We  received  the 
assurance  of  the  President  and  we  re- 
ceived the  assurance  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  that.  If  anyone  now  says 
that  is  not  enough,  let  him  look  at  the 
precedents ;  he  will  find  the  answer  there. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Article  Ul  sets  forth 
the  procedures  for  ratification  and  ac- 
cession, and  permits  all  nations  so  desir- 
ing to  become  a  signatory.  Accordingly. 
East  Germany  and  Communist  China 
may  subscribe  to  the  treaty  without  con- 
stituting recognition  by  the  United 
States.  I  think  that  point  should  be 
made  abimdantly  clear. 

As  these  treaties  are  signed  by  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  they  may  be  de- 
posited with  three  depositaries:  with  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Rus- 
sia. It  is  absolutely  clear,  and  we  have 
been  told  so  unequivocally  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  that  the  mere  fact  that 
Red  China.  Cuba,  or  any  other  govern- 
ment which  we  do  ru>t  recognize  at  this 
time  becomes  a  signatory  to  the  treaty, 
does  not.  in  itself,  compel  us  or  oblige  us 
to  recognize  that  government  or  put  us 
in  the  position  of  recognizing  It.    I  do  not 
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know  how  much  clearer  one  could  make 
that  point. 

The  able  minority  leader,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Di>ksbi»1, 
quite  appropriately  asked  for  clarifica- 
tion on  this  point  when  the  treaty  was 
first  submitted.  The  West  German  Gov- 
ernment also  had  a  question  on  this 
point.  Clear  statements  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  by  the  Department  of  State, 
and  a  legal  opinion  set  forth  on  page  15 
of  the  printed  hearings,  affirm  the  fact 
that  no  recognition  is  afforded  to  an  un- 
recognized regime  which  may  subscribe 
to  the  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  vmanimous  con- 
sent that  that  opinion  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AtrctrsT  12, 1963. 
Opinion  or  the  Lical  Adviskb 
Subject;   Queetlona  of  Recognition  in  Rela- 
tion to  the  Niiclear  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

Article  in  of  tlie  Treaty  Banning  Nuclear 
Weapon  Testa  in  the  Atmosphere.  In  Outer 
Bpace,  and  Underwater,  provides  that  the 
Treaty  shall  be  open  to  all  States  tor  signa- 
ture, subject  to  later  ratification,  or  for  ac- 
cession. It  designates  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union  as 
depositary  governments. 

The  question  has  arisen  whether  recogni- 
tion is  accorded  to  an  unrecognized  regime 
that  subscribes  to  the  obligations  of  the  test 
ban  treaty.  The  answer  Is  no;  no  change  In 
the  status  of  such  a  regime  can  occtir. 
I 

In  international  law.  the  governing  crite- 
rion in  determining  recognition  is  Intent. 
1  Hackworth.  Digest  of  International  Law. 
166.  The  Intention  is  ordinarily  express,  but 
recognition  can  also  be  Implied  from  acts  if 
they  manifest  unequivocally  the  Intention 
of  a  government  to  recognisse  a  state  or  re- 
gime. It  is.  however,  a  weU-establlshed  prop- 
osition of  international  law  that  participa- 
tion with  an  unrecognized  regime  in  a  multi- 
lateral treaty  open  for  general  adherence  does 
not  give  rise  to  such  an  implication  of 
recognition. 

"The  legal  position  with  respect  to  multi- 
lateral treaties  may  be  correctly  simimarlzed 
to  the  effect  that  neither  signature  nor  ad- 
herence on  the  part  either  of  the  nonrec- 
ognlzing  or  the  unrecognized  state  result  by 
themselves  in  bringing  about  recognition." 
Lauterpacht.  "Recognition  in  IntemaUonal 
Law."  374. 

The  American  Law  Institute  Restatement 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Law  of  the  United 
States  says : 

"SecUon  107.  Manifestation  of  Intention 
To  Recognize.  General:  (1)  Recognition  is 
effected  by  manifestation  of  intention  by 
the  government  of  a  state  to  treat  an  entity 
as  a  state,  or  to  treat  a  regime  as  a  govern- 
ment. Such  manifestation  may  be  made  by 
an  exprrts  Indication  that  recognition  Is  ex- 
tended or  by  Implication  from  certain  rela- 
tions or  associations  between  the  state  and 
the  entity  or  regime,  unless  such  an  implica- 
tion is  prevented  by  disclaimer  of  intention 
to  recognize. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"(3)  Except  as  stated  In  section  108 
(which  refers  to  participation  in  interna- 
tional organizations],  participation  by  a 
state  in  a  multilateral  international  agree- 
ment In  which  an  entity  not  previously  rec- 
ognized by  It  also  participates  does  not  nec- 
essarily Imply  recognition  of  the  entity  as  a 
state,  or  recognition,  as  Its  government,  of 
the  regime  that  makes  the  agreement  for  It." 
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Restatement.  Foreign  Relations,  section  107 
(proposed  offlclal  draft  1962). 

;Continental  writers  take  the  same  posl- 
tlt>n.     For  example: 

'"It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  prevailing 
practice  Is.  not  to  restrict  the  effects  of  a 
multilateral  treaty  to  the  relations  between 
recognized  contracting  parties,  but  to  admit 
tl^e  validity  of  the  commitment  of  a  gov- 
ernment that  is  not  recognized,  even  with 
respect  to  the  states  that  refuse  to  recog- 
nize it  without,  nevertheless,  that  govern- 
ment's obtaining  implicit  recognition." 
Charpentler.  La  Reconnaissance  Interna- 
tionale et  revolution  du  droit  dea  gens,  61 
(1956). 

n 

The  practice  of  the  United  States  has  been 
consistent  with  this  rule  that  participation 
la  a  multilateral  treaty  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party,  especially  a  treaty  open 
f6r  general  adherence,  does  not  accord  rec- 
ognition to  regimes  or  authorities  that  the 
United  States  does  not  recognize. 

"It  is  not  considered  •  •  •  that  adher- 
ence to  a  multilateral  treaty  of  which  the 
Ilnlted  States  is  a  signatory  or  to  which  it 
14  a  party,  by  an  unrecognized  government, 
Involves  recognition  of  the  latter  by  the 
Qnlted  States.  It  la  erroneous  to  attribute 
tt  the  Government  of  the  United  States  the 
doctrine  that  adherence  to  a  multilateral 
tt^eaty  by  governments  to  which  previous 
recognition  had  not  been  accorded,  con- 
stitutes recognition  of  such  governments. 
Adherence  by  another  government  Is  Its  own 
unilateral  act.  Intention  Is  a  matter  of  prl- 
x^axj  Importance  in  recognition,  and  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  United  SUtes  to  rec- 
qgnlze  such  a  government  could  not  be  Im- 
iJuted  to  It  from  an  act  of  the  other  gov- 
ernment." r  Hackworth,  Digest  of  Inter- 
liatlonal   Law,  354. 

The  United  States  has  also  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  no  disclaimer  Is  necessary  in  order 
Uo  avoid  recognition. 

In  1929,  in  connection  with  the  Interna- 
Dlonal  Conference  on  the  Safety  of  Life  at 
$ea.  Secretary  of  State  Kellogg  said: 

"It  Is  the  view  of  the  Government  of  the 
tTnlted  States  that  neither  participation  of 
\he  United  States  through  an  American  del- 
egation in  a  conference  In  which  delegates 
tepresenting  the  Soviet  regime  are  also  par- 
ticipants, the  signing  by  American  pleni- 
potentiaries of  a  multilateral  convention 
Which  is  signed  also  by  delegates  of  the 
$ovlet  regime,  nor  the  ratification  of  a  con- 
tention signed  by  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
tTnlted  States  and  representatives  of  the 
^viet  regime  constitute  recognition  of  the 
|o-called  Government  of  the  Union  of  Rus- 
«la,  and  that  such  actions  by  the  United 
$tates  or  Its  plenipotentiaries  are  not  fairly 
0pen  to  construction  by  foreign  govern- 
tnents  as  constituting  such  recognition  by 
the  United  States." 

In  1932,  Green  Hackworth,  then  legal  ad- 
viser, stated  in  connection  with  the  Inter- 
national Sanitary  Convention  for  Air  Naviga- 
tion: 

I  "The  mere  signing  of  a  multilateral  treaty 
io  which  a  nonrecognlzed  government  la  also 
signatory  does  not  constitute  recognition  of 
that  government. 

"Recognition,  as  has  repeatedly  been  stat- 
ed, is  primarily  a  matter  of  intent.  Intent 
to  recognize  cannot  be  validly  Imputed  from 
the  mere  failure  to  raise  objection  or  make 
t-eservation  where  no  direct  contractual  obli- 
gation Is  undertaken." 

I  The  United  States  has  also  taken  the  posi- 
tion that,  within  the  framework  of  a  gen- 
eral multilateral  treaty,  It  could  even  have 
dealings  with  a  nonrecognlzed  regime  with- 
out thereby  recognizing  it.  It  has  been  our 
•view  that  any  possible  Implication  resulting 
from  such  dealings  would  be  effectively  nega- 
tived by  an  appropriate  disclaimer. 

As  depositary  of  the  1949  Geneva  Conven- 
tions on   Red   Cross  and  Prisoners  of  War, 


the  Swiss  Government  received  acceptances 
from  five  regimes  not  then  recognized  by 
the  United  States.  The  U.S.  Government,  In 
replying  to  notifications  of  these  accept- 
ances, acknowledged  that  the  nonrecognlzed 
regimes  had  committed  themselves  to  apply 
the  conventions. 

More  recently,  the  United  States  signed 
the  protocol  on  the  neutrality  of  Laos  In 
1962,  which  was  also  signed  by  Communist 
China  and  North  Vietnam.  Despite  this  co- 
slgnature,  the  United  States  continues  to 
refuse  to  recognize  both  these  regimes. 

The  United  States  is  a  party  to  some 
11  conventions  or  treaties  also  sub- 
scribed to  by  the  so-called  German  Demo- 
ratlc  Republic*  The  treatment  given  by 
the  United  States  to  these  efforts  of  the 
German  Democratic  Republic  to  become  a 
party  to  multilateral  treaties  has  depended 
upon  the  particular  treaty.  In  most  cases 
(e.g..  aviation,  shipping,  and  Industrial  prop- 
erty) .  the  United  SUtes.  on  receiving  a  noti- 
fication from  a  depositary  government  that 
the  German  Democratic  Republic  purported 
to  accede,  has  replied  by  stating  that,  since 
the  United  States  does  not  recognize  the  so- 
called  German  Democratic  Republic,  the 
United  States  attached  no  significance  to  the 
purported  action.  However.  In  the  case  of 
the  1949  Geneva  Conventions  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  War  Victims,  the  United  SUtes 
responded  to  a  notification  that  the  German 
Democratic  Republic  had  purported  to  accede 
by    sUtlng: 

"The  Government  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  does  not  recognize  the  "German 
Democratic  Republic.'  Bearing  in  mind, 
however,  the  purpose  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions that  their  provisions  should  protect 
war  victims  In  armed  conflict,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  SUtes  •  •  •  notes  that 
the  'Government  of  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  has  accepted  the  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  Conventions  •  •  •,  and  has  Indi- 
cated lU  Intention  to  apply  them,  subject  to 
cerUln  reservations  •  •  •  as  to  which  the 
attitude  of  the  •  •  •  United  States  parallels 
Its  attitude  toward  reservations  to  the  Con- 
ventions as  communicated  at  the  time  of 
deposit  of  the  VS.  Instrximents  of  ratifi- 
cation." 

The  practice  of  other  countries  has  been 
similar.  The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
for  example,  responded  to  the  Swiss  notifica- 
Uon  of  the  attempted  East  German  adher- 
ence to  the  Prisoners  of  War  Convention 
with  a  note  of  the  same  tenor  as  the  U.S.  note 
quoted  above.  When  the  International 
Sxigar  Agreement  was  signed  In  London  In 
1953,  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia declared  that  their  slgnatxires  did 
not  Imply  recognition  of  the  authority  of  the 
Republic  of  China  over  Formosa.  Treaty 
Series,  No.  28  (1956).  Cmd.  9815,  at  223. 
m 
The  United  SUtes  has  also  considered  that, 
when  acting  as  deposiUry  of  a  multilateral 
treaty,  It  could  receive  and  circulate  com- 


» Convention  for  the  unification  of  certain 
rules  relating  to  international  transporutlon 
by  air;  International  Load  Line  Convention; 
Convention  on  safety  of  life  at  sea;  Geneva 
Convention  relating  to  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war;  Red  Cross  Convention  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
wounded  and  sick  In  armed  forces  In  the 
field;  Red  Cross  Convention  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  wounded,  sick, 
and  shipwrecked  members  of  armed  forces 
at  sea;  Convention  relating  to  the  protec- 
tion of  civil  persons  in  time  of  war;  Agree- 
ment for  the  suppression  of  the  circulation 
of  obscene  publications;  Convention  for  the 
protection  of  Industrial  property;  Conven- 
tion relating  to  the  suppression  of  the  abuse 
of  opium  and  other  drugs;  Convention  for 
limiting  the  manufacture  and  regulating  the 
distribution  of  narcotic  drugs. 


munlcatlons  from  regimes  it  did  not  rscog- 
nlze  without  thereby  extending  recognition. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  International 
ClvU  Aviation  Convention.  Ttans-Jordan 
forwarded  a  notice  of  adherence  when  the 
United  SUtes  did  not  recognize  the  Trans- 
Jordan  government.  The  United  SUtes  ac- 
cepted the  notification,  but  pointed  out  in 
its  notes  to  other  governmenU  that  the 
United  SUtes  had  not  accorded  fwlitical 
recognition  to  Trans-Jordan  and  that  appli- 
cation of  the  Convention  between  the  United 
StaUs  and  Trans-Jordan  was  not  to  be  un- 
derstood as  implying  political  recognition  of 
Trans-Jordan  by  the  United  SUtes. 

The  United  Kingdom  adopted  the  same 
view  as  depositary  of  the  Load  Line  Conven- 
tion when  the  East  German  authorities  filed 
a  notification  of  adherence.  The  United 
Kingdom  circulated  the  notice,  emphasizing 
that  It  was  acting  solely  In  ite  capacity  as 
deposlUry,  and  that  its  action  in  no  way 
Implied  recognlUon  of  the  Bast  German 
authorities. 

In  the  case  of  the  test  ban  treaty,  however, 
it  is  understood  among  the  original  parties 
that  no  depositary  need  accept  a  signature 
or  communications  from  a  regime  that  it 
does  not  recognize.  Thus  the  conUcta  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  as  depositary  and 
imrecognlzed  regimes  will  be  kept  to  an  ab- 
solute minimum,  and  below  the  level  which 
the  general  rules  of  international  law  would 
permit  in  a  depositary  without  implying  any 
change  in  recognition  sutus  of  unrecog- 
nized subscribers  to  the  treaty. 


The  question  has  been  raised  whether  the 
United  SUtes  would  have  to  give  3  months' 
notice  prior  to  withdrawing  if  another  party 
conducted  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  at- 
mosphere, or  committed  some  other  act  in 
plain  violation  of  the  treaty.  The  answer 
U  "No." 

A  breach  of  treaty  obligations  by  one  party 
is  considered  in  International  law  to  give 
other  parties  the  right  to  terminate  their 
obligations  under  the  treaty.  Article  IV  is 
not  intended  as  a  restriction  of  that  right. 
The  three  original  parties  recognized  that 
evenU  other  than  violations  of  the  treaty 
might  Jeopardize  a  country's  "supreme  in- 
tereste"  and  require  that  country  to  resiune 
testing  in  the  prohibited  environmenu.  Ar- 
ticle rv  permlU  withdrawal,  upon  3  months' 
notice.  In  this  case.  If  another  party  vio- 
lated the  treaty,  the  United  SUtes  could 
treat  the  violation  as  an  "extraordinary 
event"  within  the  meaning  of  article  IV.  or 
it  could  withdraw  from  the  treaty  immedi- 
ately. 

I.   THE  GENERAL  R17LK 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  each 
one  of  th»  three  original  parties  to  the 
agreement  is  designated  a  depositary 
government,  and  subsequent  subscribers 
to  the  treaty  may  deposit  their  instru- 
ments of  ratification  or  accession  with 
any  one  of  the  three. 

Article  IV  reserves  to  each  nation  the 
right  to  withdraw  from  the  treaty  "if 
it  decides  that  extraordinary  events,  re- 
lated to  the  subject  matter  of  this  treaty, 
have  jeopardized  the  supreme  interests 
of  its  country."    Three  months  advance 
notice  of  such  withdrawal  must  be  given 
to  all  other  parties  to  the  treaty.    Ac- 
cordingly, we  reserve  to  ourselves  the 
right  to  terminate  if  our  overriding  na- 
tional interests  necessitate   withdrawal 
from  the  treaty.    On  the  other  hand,  in 
the   event   of   violation   by   the    Soviet 
Union — and  this  point  must  be  made 
abundantly  clear— the  treaty  would,  of 
course,  be  abrogated,  and  no  time  period 
would  have  to  run  before  we  could  pro- 
ceed to  do  as  we  pleased.     A  detailed 
legal  opinion  covers  this  point,  and  ap- 
pears on  pages  37  to  40  of  the  printed 
hearings. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
opinion  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Opinion  or  the  Legal  Advlser 
Subject:  Right  of  the  United  SUtes  to  with- 
draw from  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
in    the    event   of    violation    by    another 
party. 
Article  rv  of  the  Treaty  Banning  Nuclear 
Weapon  Teste  in  the  Atmosphere,  in  Outer 
Space,  and  Underwater  provides,  inter  alia: 
"Each  Party  shall  In  exercising  Ite  national 
sovereignty  have  the  right  to  withdraw  from 
the  Treaty  If  it  decides  that  extraordinary 
events,  related  to  the  subject  matter  of  this 
Treaty,   have   Jeopardized    the   supreme   in- 
tereste  of  ite  country.     It  shall  give  notice  of 
such  withdrawal  to  all  other  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  three  months  in  advance." 


In  international  law,  violation  of  a  treaty 
by  one  party  makes  the  treaty  voidable  at 
the  option  of  the  other  parties.  I  Lauter- 
pacht, "Oppenhelm's  International  Law" 
947  (8th  ed.  1955);  see  also  ResUtement, 
Foreign  Relations,  section  162  (proposed  offl- 
clal draft  1962).  Whether  there  has  been  a 
violation,  and  whether  It  Is  serious  enough 
to  Justify  termination  is  for  each  party,  act- 
ing in  good  faith,  to  decide.  The  right  to 
void  the  treaty  must  be  exercised  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  the  violation  has  be- 
come known  (I  Lauterpacht,  948) . 

The  right  of  unilateral  abrogation  for 
cause  has  apparently  never  been  adjudicated 
In  an  International  court.'  It  has  however, 
been  confirmed  by  publlclste  generally,  and 
by  United  States.  British,  and  Soviet  authorl- 
ties,  among  others. 

The  British  view  Is  "that,  In  general  terms 
such  a  right  exists;  (and]  that  the  exercise 
of  this  right  is  optional  at  the  discretion  of 
the  party  wronged."  McNalr.  "The  Law  of 
Treaties,  British  Practice  and  Opinions"  515 
( 1st  ed.  1938)  .=■  Soviet  authorities  have  teken 
the  same  position: 

"The  annulment  of  a  treaty  by  one  signa- 
tory m  the  event  of  the  nonfulfillment  by 
the  other  of  key  terms  is  held  to  be  legal  " 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  U.S.S.R..  Institute 
of  SUte  and  Law,  "International  Law"  280. 
The  United  States  has  consistently  af- 
firmed ite  unilateral  right  to  terminate 
treaties  in  the  event  of  violation  by  another 
party.  Green  Hackworth,  then  Legal  Adviser 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  later  a  Judge 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  de- 
clared In  1935, 

"The  weight  of  opinion  as  expressed  at 
least  in  the  United  SUtes.  appears  to  incline 
to  the  view  that  a  sUte  may  by  ite  own 
unilateral  act  terminate  a  treaty  as  between 
itself  and  a  stete  which  it  regards  as  having 
violated  such  treaty  "  Memorandum  of  the 
legal  adviser  of  the  Department  of  SUte 
February  27,  1935.  V  Hackworth,  "Digest  of 
International  Law"  346  (1943). 

In  1791,  James  Madison  wrote  that  a  breach 
of  a  treaty  by  one  party  "discharges  the 
other,"  which  Is  then  "at  liberty  to  take 
advanUge  or  not  of  the  breach,  as  dissolving 
the  treaty,"  V.  Moore,  "Digest  of  International 
Law"  321    (1906). 
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At  least  four  Secretaries  of  State  and  one 
President   have   expressed    the    same    view. 
Secretary  of  SUte  FreUnghuyson  termed  the 
Clayton-Bui wer  treaty  "voidable  at  the  op- 
tion of  the   Unitwl  SUtes  "   because   Great 
BrlUln  had  "persistently  violated  her  agree- 
ment not  to  colonize  the  Central  American 
coast."    Quoted  In  Hooper  v.  VJS.   22  Ct   CI 
408,  417  (1887).    And  in  a  memorandum  for 
the  President  in  1896  concerning  that  treaty, 
Secreury  of  State  Olney  said  Great  BrlUln 
"undoubtedly  did  not  fuUy  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty"  and  that  thU  "might 
well    have    been    made    the   ground    for    an 
annulment  of  the   treaty  altogether,"*   Til. 
Moore.  205.    SecreUry  of  SUte  Lansing  took" 
the  same  position  In  a  communication  to  the 
Swiss    Minister    in    Washington    concerning 
the  effect  of  German  violations  Of  the  treaty 
with  Prxissla  of  1828.  II  Hyde,  "International 
Law  Chiefly  as  Interpreted  and  Applied  by 
the  United  SUtes"  1542   (2d  rev.  ed.  1945). 
The  right  of  abrogaUon  upon  breach  by  an- 
other party   was   affirmed   in  a   dictum   by 
President  Coolldge  in  his  award  as  arbitrator 
in  a  dispute  between  Chile  and  Peru.     Opin- 
ion and  award  of  the  arbitrator,  19  Am    J 
Int'l  L.  393,  398   (1926).     Secretary  of  SUte' 
Hughes  also  signed  the  award. 

Finally,  the  Supreme  Court  has  also  de- 
clared the  principle.  Mr.  Justice  Iredell  In 
Ware  v.  Hylton.  said  it  was  "a  part  of  the 
law  of  nations,  that  if  a  treaty  be  violated 
by  one  party,  it  is  at  the  option  of  the  other 
party,  if  innocent,  to  declare.  In  consequence 
of  the  breach,  that  the  treaty  is  void"  (3 
Dallas  199,  261  (1796);  see  also  Charlton  v 
Kelly,  229  U.S.  447  (1913) ). 

The  most  restrictive  position  on  the  right 
of  unilateral  abrogation  for  cause  is  taken 
by  the  Harvard  Law  Research  Draft  Conven- 
tion on  the  Law  of  Treaties,  which  rejecto 
the  right  and  substitutes  Instead  provisional 
suspension  pending  referral  to  an  interna- 
tional tribunal,  29  Am.  J.  Int'l  L.  Supp  1077 
1094  (1935) .  This  position  has  been  rejected 
by  subsequent  writers,  and  finds  no  support 
in  international  practice. 

n.    XNTTtRNATIONAL  PRACTICE 

The  right  to  abrogate  or  annxU  a  treaty 
on  the  ground  that  another  party  has  com- 
mitted a  breach  has  been  exercised  rarely. 
The  United  SUtes  appears  to  have  Invoked 
It  only  once.  In  1798,  when  relations  be- 
tween France  and  the  United  SUtes  were 
strained.  Congress  passed  an  act  signed  by 
the  President,  declaring  that— 

"Whereas  the  treaties  concluded  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  Prance  have  been  re- 
peatedly violated  on  the  part  of  the  French 
Government;  and  the  Just  claims  of  the 
United  SUtes  for  reparation  of  the  Injuries 
so  committed  have  been  refused,  and  their 
attempte  to  negotiate  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  all  complalnte  between  the  two 
nations  have  been  repelled  with  indignity: 
•  •  •  the  United  SUtes  are  of  right  freed 
and  exonerated  from  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaties  and  of  the  consular  convention 
heretofore  concluded  between  the  United 
States  and  France;  •  •  •"  i  sut  578  V 
Moore,  356.« 


» It  has,  however,  been  alluded  to  in  at 
least  two  cases  before  the  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice,  Diversion  of  Water 
From  the  River  Meuse.  P.C.I.J.,  ser.  A/B,  No. 
70,  50  (1937);  Cose  concerning  the  Factory 
at  Cherzow,  P.C.I.J.,  ser.  A.  No.  9,  31   (1927). 

=  The  second  edition  of  McNalr  deals  with 
the  law  of  treaties  generally,  rather  than 
with  British  practice.  In  the  second  edition, 
he  llmlte  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  cases 
of  "fundamental  breach."  Id.  at  571  (2d  ed 
1961). 


3  The  United  SUtes  alleged  that  Great 
BrlUln  had  violated  the  treaty  by  exercising 
sovereignty  over  British  Honduras,  and  by 
treating  that  territory  as  a  British  colony. 
The  British  considered  the  allegation  "wholly 
untenable."  on  the  ground  that  the  treaty 
was  not  intended  to  cover  British  Honduras. 
However,  they  also  assumed  that  the  United 
states  would  be  entitled  to  ."brogatc  the 
treaty  If  Great  Britain  had  violated  it 
McNalr,  567-568   (2d  ed). 

«The  treaties  with  Prance  were  abrogated 
by  act  of  Congress.  However,  the  President 
may,  acting  alone,  declare  a  treaty  inopera- 
tive or  suspended.  See  40  Ops.  Atty  Gen 
119.  1?3  (1941).  See  also  "ResUtement." 
sec.  1C7. 
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Ftftnee  did  not  reoognla*  th«  VB.  UtmA- 
natlon.  Toe  ui  •oeoont  tO.  ■ubseqnmt  n^ 
gotUttoB*  iM  V  Moor*,  -mrtory  and  jMf^ 
of  tlM  lnt«m»t*onal  ArMtntlons  to  Which 
tb«  Unn«l  8tat««  BM  Betn  »  P»tr'  ♦*» 
(18»e).  ^      _^_ 

In  1»83.  •  ar«ek  Court  refuted  to  extra- 
dite Samuel  Inaull.  then  under  Indictment 
In  the  United  States  for  violation  of  the 
bankruptcy  Uwa.  The  United  8ft«  de- 
nouiMed  the  treaty  but  did  not  abrogate  it. 
In  a  communication  to  the  Greek  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  American  Mlnlater  to 
Greece,  termed  the  decision  "utterly  un- 
tenable and  a  dear  vtolaUon  of  the  Ameri- 
can-Hellenic Treaty  of  Extradition  •  •  •" 
and  statad: 

"Accordingly  I  am  instructed  to  give  for- 
mal notice  herewith  of  my  Government's 
denunciation  of  the  treaty  with  a  view  to 
Us  termination  at  the  earliest  date  possible 
under  Itt  pertinent  provisions."  28  Am.  J. 
Int'l  L.  307.  811  (1934). 

The  lame  was  later  resolved  by  a  protocol 
to  the  extradition  treaty.  IV  Hackworth. 
"Digest  of  International  Law"  118. 

In  1870  RiHSla  denoonced  the  Black  Sea 
clauses  of'  the  Treaty  of  Parts  on  the  ground 
that  the  other  parties  had  rloUted  several 
of  Ita  essential  clauses.  For  an  account  of 
Brttlah  practice,  see  McNalr,  540-670  (2d  ed.) . 
Unilateral  abrogation  has  normally  been 
met  by  vigorous  protests  from  the  other 
partlea.  However,  the  protests  have  been  the 
resiilt  of  disagreement  over  the  facts  rather 
than  over  the  principle  of  law.  See  11  Hyde. 
1543.  McNalr.  668   (2d  ed). 

m.  MATxaiALrrr  or  the  breach 
Most  publicists  limit  the  right  of  abroga- 
tion to  cases  of  a  substantial  breach  by  the 
other  party.     Hyde  says  abrogation  by  one 
party  is  Justified  by  the  'failure  of  a  con- 
tracting state  to  observe  a  material  stipula- 
tion of  Its  agreement  •   •   •."  although  he 
also   notes   the   futility    of   attempting    "to 
enxinclate  rules  pointing,  decisively  to  the 
circumstances  when  abrogation  by  one  party 
Is  to  be  excused."     H  Hyde,   1541.     [Italics 
supplied. J     The  r\Ue  U  sometimes  stated  In 
terms  of  the  nonfulfillment  of  "key  terms" 
(U.SBJI..     "International     Law"     280)      or 
"breach  of  a  stipulation  which  Is  material 
to  the  main  object."  Hall,  "A  Treatise  on  In- 
ternational Law"  408  (8th  ed.  Hlggins  1924). 
Under  the  proposed  draft  restatement,  ter- 
mination of  the  entire  agreement  Is  Justified 
only  when  the  violation  "has  the  effect  of  de- 
priving the  aggrieved  party  of  an  essential 
benefit  of   the   agreement,"   "Restatement." 
section  162.    The  draft  articles  on  the  Law  of 
Treaties  of  the  International  Law  Commla- 
alon.  prepared  by  O.  C.  Pltzmaurlce,  require 
a  "fundamental  breach  <rf  the  treaty  In  an 
essential  respect,  going  to  the  root  or  foun- 
dation of  the  treaty  relaUonahlp  between  the 
pg^rtles    •   •   •"  n  Yearbook  of  the  Interna- 
tional Law  Commission  31   (1967),  A  ON .4/ 
8ER-A   1967  (Add.l). 

Hackworth.  however,  does  not  so  limit  the 
right  of  abrogation,  and  Lauterpacht  states:' 
"There  is  no  vmanlmity  on  the  point,  since 
some  make  a  distinction  between  essential 
and  nonessential  provisions  of  the  treaty. 
and  maintain  that  only  violation  of  essential 
provisions  creates  a  right  for  the  other  party 
to  cancel  the  treaty.  Others  oppose  this  dis- 
tinction, maintaining  that  it  Is  not  always 
possible  to  distinguish  essential  from  non- 
essential provisions,  that  the  binding  force 
of  a  treaty  protects  nonessential  as  well  as 
essential  provisions,  and  that  It  is  for  the 


-  In  the  first  edition  of  his  "Law  of  Treat- 
ies," McNalr  said  flatly.  "•  •  •  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  say  that  some  stipulations  are  essen- 
tial ones  and  some  are  not,  and  that  only  a 
breach  of  one  of  the  former  class  gives  rise 
to  the  right;  It  must  be  assumed  that  each 
stipulation  forms  part  of  the  consideration 
which  Induces  the  other  party  to  enter  Into 
the  treaty,"  at  615. 


lqjur«d  party  to  consider  for  Haelf  wbetter 
▼idatlon  of  a  treaty,  even  In  It*  least  easen- 
ti)d  parte.  JiMtttto*  >te  oanoelhktlon.'*  I 
LAutcrpaeht,  M7. 

The  primary  xmdertakiBga  of  t^  nuclear 
tm%  ban  treaty  are  contained  in  artlcdea  I 
and  IV.  Article  I  obligates  the  parties  not 
to  conduct  nuclear  weapon  teste  or  other 
nt*ele«r  explosions  In  the  atmoeph«re.  un- 
derwater, or  to  outer  space.  Underground 
explosions  are  permitted  tf  they  do  not 
si^read  radioactive  debris  beyond  the  terrt- 
t4>ry  of  the  country  In  which  they  are  con- 
dtwted.  Parties  are  also  prohibited  from 
"eaualng,  encouraging,  or  In  any  way  par- 
ticipating In"  the  carrying  out  of  prohibited 
t^sts  or  explosions  by  others.  ArUcle  IV  re- 
qtilree  8  months'  notice  of  withdrawal  In  the 
case  of  an  "extraordinary  event"  Jeopardto- 
lag  -supreme  Interests."  Breach  of  any  of 
ttteee  obligations,  aU  of  which  are  funda- 
mental, would  Justify  withdrawal  from  the 
tfeaty  under  appropriate  circumstances. 

rV.    MXTLTlXATiaAL   TRXATTES 

The  right  of  a  party  to  terminate  Its  obli- 
gations under  a  multilateral  treaty  because 
afoother  party  has  breached  It  depends  upon 
the  natxire  of  the  treaty.  A  breach  by  one 
party  obviously  does  not  give  any  other  party 
Oie  right  to  bring  the  whole  treaty  to  an  end. 
At  most,  the  aggrieved  party  may  consider 
Itaeli  released  from  Its  obligations  under  the 
ttreaty. 

In  the  case  of  multilateral  treaties  creating 
Obligations  necesBarlly  dependent  on  the  cor- 
iiesponding  performance  of  other  parties,  a 
Sreach  by  one  party  Justlflea  withdrawal  by 
$ny  other  party.  A  disarmament  Ueaty  has 
been  cited  as  an  example  of  such  a  treaty  in 
an  analysis  of  unilateral  withdrawal  from 
Multilateral  treaties,  n  Yearbook  of  the  In- 
ternational Law  Commission  52-55  (1957). 
The  nuclear  test  ban  is  of  the  same  char- 
acter. The  undertaking  of  each  party  to 
fefraln  from  tesUng  nuclear  weapons  is 
|lven  in  return  for  a  similar  undertaking  by 
each  of  the  other  parties. 

However,  in  the  case  of  a  multilateral 
ireaty  consisting  of  a  mutual  and  reciprocal 
interchange  of  benefits  and  concessions,  such 
|uB  a  copyright  or  consular  convention,  a 
breach  by  one  party  does  not  Justify  general 
withdrawal  by  another  party.  Rather,  it 
Justifies  only  a  reciprocal  breach  of  obliga- 
tions. For  example,  if  state  A  refused  to 
honor  lU  obligations  to  state  B  under  a 
copyright  convention,  state  B  coiild  be  re- 
leased if  it  chose,  from  its  obligations  to 
atate  A.  It  would  not.  however,  be  released 
from  Its  obllgaUona  to  other  parUes  to  the 
convention.     Ibid. 

coMMrrrxz  heakinos 
•  Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  11 
days  of  hearings  were  held  to  consider 
!th^  treaty.  In  a  historic  combined  meet- 
ing of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
the  Anned  Services  Committee,  and  the 
Senate  section  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

As  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, the  scholarly  and  capable  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
[Mr  PuLBRiGHTl.  As  Chairman  of  that 
committee,  to  which  all  treaUes  are  re- 
ferred, and  which  had  primary  respon- 
sibility for  InvesUgating  and  developing 
all  its  aspects  of  this  one,  he  was  most 
gracious  and  considerate  in  inviting  Sen- 
ators from  the  Armed  Services  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  to 
participate  with  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  throughout  its  detailed  hear- 
ings. , 

Of  course,  under  the  Constitution  only 
the  Senate— not  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives— acts  on  treaties,  after  they 
are  aubmitted  to  It  by  the  President.   But 
out  of  hla  willingness  to  cooperate,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  extended  an  invita- 
tion not  only  to  the  nine  Senate  members 
of    the    Joint    Committee    on    Atomic 
Energy,  but  also  to  nine  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee.    The  latter.  In  turn,  although 
they  appreciated  the  invitation,  and  so 
expressed  themselves,  decided  that  inas- 
much as  the  treaty  was  the  governmental 
responsibility  of  the  Senate,  the  House 
members  should   not  participate.     For 
that  reason,  they  did  not  attend ;  but  the 
Record  should  show  that  at  least  they 
were  invited.  In  a  spirit  of  cooperation. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  was  most 
fair  and  impartial  in  giving  adequate 
time  to  all  who  participated  in  the  hear- 
ing, whether  they  were  members  of  his 
committee    or    were    members    of    the 
Armed  Services  Committee  or  the  Joint 
Committee. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Senate  section  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  I 
want  him  to  know  how  very  much  we 
appreciate  his  kindness,  his  patience, 
and  the  many  courtesies  he  extended 
throughout  the  public  hearings  and  the 
closed  hearings  on  the  treaty. 

I  believe  the  resulting  printed  record, 
consisting  of  over  1,000  pages  of  testi- 
mony and  Information,  is  eloquent  evi- 
dence of  the  very  careful  attention  that 
was  given  to  this  treaty  by  the  members 
of  the  three  committees. 

Mr.  FULBFaGHT.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  Senator  for  his 
kind  remarks. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  has  fully 
esuTied  them.  The  intensive  hearings 
held  by  the  three  committees  clearly 
documented  the  fact  that  our  Nation  Is 
militarily  strong  and  amply  prepared  to 
defend  itself  in  the  event  of  armed  ag- 
gression by  any  nation,  or  group  of  na- 
tions. 

Today  we  have  tens  of  thousands  of 
nuclear  warheads. 

I  wish  to  repeat  that  statement.  We 
have  in  the  U.S.  arsenal  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  nuclear  warheads.  Many  arc 
dispersed  to  our  operating  forces,  im- 
mediately available  in  the  event  of  sur- 
prise attack  and  include  tactical  as  well 
as  strategic  weapons.  As  testified  to  by 
Secretary  McNamara: 


In  the  past  24  months  alone,  there  has  been 
a  lOO-percent  increase  in  the  number  of  nu- 
clear warheads  in  the  strategic  alert  forces;  » 
60-percent  increase  in  the  tactical  nuclear 
forces  deployed  in  Western  Europe. 

During  that  period  the  megatonnage  of 
our  strategic  alert  forces  has  been  more  than 
doubled  and  during  the  next  24  months  It 
will  be  further  Increased. 

Four  times  a  year,  the  Joint  Ccanmit- 
tee  on  Atomic  Energy  receives  a  "t<» 
secret"  document  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  reporting  on  the  dispersal  oi 
nuclear  weapons  to  our  operating  forces 
and  oversea  locations.  I  personally  have 
also  visited  some  of  these  force«^,^5 
know  the  powerful  military  capabiUty 
they  posses*. 


As  further  pointed  out  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense: 

The  U.S.  force  now  contains  more  than  500 
missiles — Atlas,  Titan,  Minuteman,  Polaris — 
and  is  planned  to  increase  to  over  1,700  by 
1966.  In  addition,  the  United  States  has  SAC 
bombers  on  air-alert  and  over  500  SAC  bomb- 
ers on  quick -reaction  alert. 

Thus,  we  do  not  negotiate  from  a  pKJsi- 
tion  of  weakness.  Let  there  be  no  mis- 
understanding nor  mistake  on  that  point. 
We  negotiated  the  treaty  before  the  Sen- 
ate from  a  position  of  great  strength. 

Today  a  question  was  raised  about  the 
actual  testing  of  some  of  the  complete 
system's.  I  believe  the  point  was  re- 
ferred to  by  my  distinguished  friend  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russkll]. 
He  made  the  point  that  many  of  our 
atomic  weapons,  hydrogen  and  nuclear 
systems,  have  not  been  fully  tested. 

Others  have  cited  General  Power's  tes- 
timony before  the  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee. However.  General  Power,  in 
making  a  plea  for  operational  systems 
testing,  failed  to  state  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  weapons  laboratories,  and 
the  division  of  military  applications  have 
examined  and  studied  the  problem  in 
great  detail.  Many  studies  on  each  weap- 
ons system  were  undertaken.  Complete 
tests  of  the  system,  including  the  war- 
head firing  signal  up  to  the  nuclear  det- 
onation, have  been  accomplished.  How- 
ever the  nuclear  devices  have  separately 
been  tested.  One  does  not.  without  the 
greatest  care,  detonate  nuclear  weapons. 
Nuclear  weapons  tests  at  ICBM  distances 
are  not  necessary  for  proving  systems 
and  proving  warheads. 

I  wish  to  give  special  emphasis  to  the 
remark  I  am  about  to  make.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  not 
operationally  tested  an  ICBM  system 
that  included  a  nuclear  warhead  detona- 
tion. But  in  1962,  in  the  Pacific,  we 
tested  a  complete  Polaris  system  missile 
with  nuclear  warhead  and  nuclear  det- 
onation. 

The  system  worked  and  the  nuclear 
weapon  detonated  jufet  as  we  were  as- 
sured by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
It  would,  and  the  technical  and  military 
people  thought  It  would.  It  did  so  with- 
out malfunction  on  the  first  attempt 
when  It  was  fired  from  a  submarine. 
The  point  that  I  make  is  that  we  have 
had  a  complete  test  of  the  Polaris  mis- 
sile system  and  the  Russians  have  not 
had  a  complete  test  of  their  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missile  systems. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 
Mr.   FULBRIGHT.     I   appreciate   the 
Senator "s  making  that  point  verj-  clear. 
The  Senator  is  one  of  the  few  Senators 
in  a  position  to  know  about  those  sub- 
jects.   This  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  con- 
trary to  the  impression  I  received  from 
the  previous  speaker.    I  am  pleased  that 
the  Senator  made  that  point  very  clear. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
DESTRUcrrvE  roscE  or  nuclear  weapons 

For  over  10  years  I  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  and  have  closely  followed  the 
highly  classified  weapon  development  and 
testing  program.    I  have  observed  during 
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the  years  tremendous  advancements 
made  in  the  eflBciencies,  the  numbers,  and 
types  of  our  weapons.  No  one  who  has 
ever  seen  the  result  of  a  nuclear  weapons 
test,  particularly  a  hydrogen  explosion, 
will  ever  forget  the  massive  destructive 
power  of  such  weapons. 

People  today  discuss  and  the  news- 
papers carry  articles  referring  to  kiloton 
weapons  and  megaton  weapons.  Debates 
occur  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  mili- 
tary need  for  weapons  of  60  to  100  mega- 
tons. I  think  an  observation  of  that  kind 
was  made  today. 

It  is  Important  that  we  periodically 
stop  and  contemplate  the  true  meaning 
of  megaton.  As  I  have  previously 
pointed  out,  only  one  20-megaton  bomb 
has  been  calculated  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  explosive  force  of  TNT  carried  by  a 
railroad  train  of  freight  cars  stretching 
diagonally  across  the  United  States  from 
New  England  to  the  State  of  California. 
Sometimes  we  talk  about  megaton  in 
the  abstract  as  though  we  were  talking 
about  agates  or  marbles.  I  have  made 
speech  after  speech — I  only  wish  more 
people  heard  them — during  the  past  10 
years,  to  the  effect  that  there  are  enough 
bombs  in  the  stockpiles  of  the  powers 
today — the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  Red  Russia — so  that  if  they  were 
strategically  dropped,  everything  that 
man  created  from  the  beginning  would 
be  destroyed.  What  was  not  burned 
would  be  contaminated  by  fallout. 

We  hear  talk  about  100-megaton 
bombs.  What  would  we  do  with  them? 
Blow  up  the  entire  world?  If  one  20- 
megaton  bomb  has  the  equivalent  of  all 
the  TNT  that  could  be  carried  on  a  train 
of  freight  cars  from  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board to  the  Pacific,  what  would  we  want 
with  a  weapon  that  would  be  5  times 
more  powerful  than  that? 

Does  anybody  want  to  test  them?  I 
know;  the  Russians  have  tested  a  60- 
megaton  bomb.  We  can  build  a  60- 
megaton  bomb  now,  with  the  knowledge 
we  have. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly — 
and  I  think  it  does— the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson]  brought  this 
out  when  he  interrogated  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.    He  asked : 


Has  it  ever  been  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  make  a  100-megaton  bomb? 

The  answer  was  "no."  The  answer 
was  that  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  make  such  a  terror  weapon, 
there  was  no  military  need  for  it.  We  in 
this  country  have  at  least  some  con- 
science. 

Yes;  we  are  prepared  to  destroy  every 
military  installation  the  Russians  have. 
If  anyone  doubts  me,  we  can  even  in- 
clude every  Installation  that  Red  China 
has  and  that  Castro  has.  We  have  that 
power. 

As  the  Secretary  of  Defense  pointed 
out,  we  have  nuclear  bombs  by  the  tens 
of  thousands.  Our  stockpile  includes 
kiloton  and  megaton  weapons.  I  remind 
my  colleagues  that  a  20-kiloton  weapon 
completely  destroyed  the  city  of  Hiro- 
shima, and  killed  or  injured  256.000  peo- 
ple in  one  blow.  That  was  the  first  one. 
That  was  the  crude  one.  That  was  the 
primitive  one. 

I  wish  some  of  my  colleagues  could 
see  some  of  the  bombs  we  have  now. 


When  we  refer  to  these  bombs — be 
they  20-  or  60-  or  100-megaton&— let  us 
realize  what  we  are  talking  about. 

I  will  put  it  another  way.  World  War 
n  was  a  terrible  war.  It  was  a  big  war. 
It  accounted  for  many  blue  stars  and 
many  gold  stars  in  the  windows  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Do  my  colleagues  know  that  all  the  ex- 
plosive power  used  in  World  War  n  was 
equivalent  to  less  than  3  megatons? 
And  Secretary  McNamara  says  we  have 
nuclear  weapons  by  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  the  time 
is  coming  fast  when  we  must  begin  to 
think  about  ending  this  race. 

No  one  is  suggesting  that  we  should 
weaken  the  military  posture  of  America. 
Who  is  for  that?    Nobody. 

Today— I  was  present,  because  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee— the  committee  reported  the  De- 
fense Department  appropriation  bill. 
Anybody  who  thinks  America  is  grow- 
ing weak  or  going  soft  should  ask  how 
much  was  reported.  It  was  $47,385  mil- 
lion. 

I  am  told  that  if  a  person  spends  $1,000 
a  minute  it  will  take  him  about  100  years 
to  spend  $47  billion.  Senators  can  imag- 
ine how  much  of  an  appropriation  was 
recommended  today.  They  can  hardly 
imagine  it. 

Yet  there  are  some  who  say,  "We  are 
weakening  America." 

One  weapon  today,  therefore,  is  signif- 
icantly greater  in  destructive  force  than 
all  the  weapons  exploded  in  World  War 
n.  It  is  diflBcult  for  the  mind  to  con- 
template the  destructive  forces  that  are 
available  today  as  they  presently  exist 
in  the  stockpiles  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States. 

There  is  something  else  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  say  to  my  friend  before  I  forget 
It.  We  are  asked,  "Why  do  the  Rus- 
sians do  this,  when  they  would  not  agree 
for  5  years?  That  has  always  been  a 
mystery  to  me." 

I  wish  some  of  the  Senators  who  like 
to  talk  about  Cuba  were  present  in  the 
Chamber  now.  It  is  too  bad  they  are  not 
present. 

President  John  Kennedy  said  to  Khru- 
shchev. "If  you  bring  your  ships  near 
the  American  coast,  and  not  permit  in- 
spection of  those  ships  to  make  sure 
there  are  no  missiles  on  them,  your  ships 
will   be  blown   up."    That  is  what  the 
President    said.    What    did    the    great 
Khrushchev  do?    What  did  Khrushchev, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  great  power 
through  this  treaty,  do?     Did  he  become 
haughty?     Did    he    become    arrogant? 
Oh,  no.    He  retreated.    Did  this  man. 
who  Is  to  get  so  much  from  this  treaty, 
who.  some  think,  has  accomplished  so 
much  with  the  tests  he  began  September 
1.  1961.  about  which  everybody  is  talk- 
ing, say,  "Like  the  deuce  you  will.    I  will 
sail  my  ships  through"?    No.     He  re- 
treated.    Why  did  he  retreat?     Because 
President  Kennedy  made  him  understand 
that  he  would  get  into  a  nuclear  war. 
He  does  not  want  it.    The  Kremlin  does 
not  want  a  nuclear  war  any  more  than 
we  want  such  a  war. 

He  knows  that  all  the  explosive  poww 
used  in  World  War  n,  which  destroyed 
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practically  an  of  hia  country,  was  eQulv- 
alent  to  leas  than  S  megatons.  That  was 
the  beginning.  

This  man.  who  was  going  to  Dieea 
America  dry.  realised  that  America  was 
not  going  to  take  it  lying  down.  The 
man  he  thought  was  a  young  boy  in  the 
White  House  was  a  man  10  feet  tall;  and 
Khrushchev  knew  it.  When  he  came 
face  to  face  with  that  fact,  the  man  who 
is  supposed  to  have  so  much  under  this 
treaty  backed  down.  That  was  the  be- 
ginning trf  the  treaty. 

He  has  other  troubles.  There  are 
some  who  would  make  one  think  that  it 
was  necessary  to  embrace  Khrushchev  if 
one  is  to  favOT  this  treaty.  One  almost 
finds  it  necessary  to  stand  up  and  give 
MBurances  that  Khrushchev  Is  on  the 

level. 

Who  cares  whether  he  is  or  is  not? 
This  is  not  his  treaty.  This  is  America's 
treaty.  This  treaty  is  not  based  on  the 
good  faith  of  the  Russians.  Of  course 
not.  We  are  not  taking  their  word  for 
anything.  Read  the  treaty.  We  are  not 
taking  their  word  for  one  period,  let 
alone  crossing  a  "t"  or  dotting  an  "i." 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  have  only  one 
question  to  ask.  and  then  I  shall  have  to 
leave  the  Chamber. 

The  distinguished  Senator  is  the 
chAirman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     That  is  true. 
Mr.  THURMOND.    I  have  one  ques- 
tion to  ask  the  Senator. 

I  have  been  informed  that  recently 
the  United  States  detected  signals  which 
indicated  that  a  nuclear  explosion  possi- 
bly occurred  in  the  Antarctic.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  possibUity  that 
the  signals  were  caused  by  a  volcanic 
eruption  has  been  largely  eliminated, 
since  there  has  been  no  evidence  of 
volcanic  ash  in  the  atmosphere  or  the 
sea.  I  have  heard  that  the  Joint  Ccan- 
mlttee  on  Atomic  Energy  has  held 
executive  hearings  on  this  matter. 
Could  the  Senator  give  the  Senate  any 
assurance  that  the  signals  received  from 
the  event  in  the  Antarctic  were  not 
caused  by  a  nuclear  explosion  set  oft  by 
the  Soviets  or  some  other  Commumst 
nation? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Our  best  experts  in 
the  United  States  have  said  that  there 
Is  no  such  indication.  If  the  Senator 
has  better  information  than  I  have.  I 
wish  he  would  spread  it  on  the  record. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  wel- 
come. 

Who  can  deny  that  the  treaty  Is  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  the  free  world,  as 
well  as  the  Communist  world,  in  the  ex- 
ploration of  every  avenue  to  prevent 
nuclear  war?  Who  can  deny  that  Mr. 
Khrushchev  and  more  than  200  million 
Russian  people  do  not  want  nuclear  war? 
President  Kennedy  and  187  million 
Americans  do  not  want  war. 

When  I  accompanied  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  Soviet  Union,  we  took  a  ride. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pul- 


BltioHTl  was  with  us.  as  were  the  other 
SbnAtors  who  went  to  Moeeow.  I  am  not 
flmlhar  with  Russian,  and  I  do  not  re- 

nlember  the  name 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Zagorsk. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  never  saw  such  arid  country  in  my 
life.  The  vegetation  was  not  very 
healthy.  I  do  not  want  to  deprecate  the 
people  who  fed  us.  but  we  had  an  official 
llincheon.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  if  he  noticed  the  vegetables, 
•they  all  looked  anemic. 

Do  Senators  think  the  Russians  have 
big  tomatoes  such  as  are  produced  in 
Florida  and  California?  Do  Senators 
think  they  have  big  peaches  such  as  we 
get  from  Georgia,  or  some  of  the  fine 
ftuit  we  get  from  South  Carolina?  Or 
tihe  great  peppers  from  Rhode  Island? 

What  we  were  fed  were  puny,  little 
String  becms. 

Khrushchev  has  been  educating  his 
people.  They  are  becoming  more  in- 
formed. Now  they  want  things.  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  if  that  is 
correct.  He  is  my  expert  on  foreign 
relations. 

That  is  the  paradox.  That  is  the 
elllemma  of  this  man  Khrushchev.  He  is 
trying  to  outdo  the  people  of  the  world 
in  scientific  accomplishments.  So  he 
trains  his  people  and  builds  the  big 
Moscow  University.  He  can  use  all  the 
propaganda  he  wants  on  his  people,  but 
When  a  Ph.  D.  sits  down  and  gets  a  puny 
^tringbean.  he  is  not  going  to  believe  all 
the  things  that  are  being  said  about  cap- 
italism. Khrushchev  has  that  situation 
to  contend  with.  To  top  it  off.  he  is 
^ving  trouble  with  Mao  Tse-tung. 
So  there  we  are.  Mr.  President. 
The  Russians  are  now  reaching  a 
point,  even  in  the  Kremlin,  where  they 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  man  has 
created  a  monster.  If  we  are  not  careful 
to  bring  it  under  control,  and  if  the  nu- 
clear club  continues  to  expand,  only 
God  knows  what  the  end  may  be. 

When  we  consider  that  less  than  3 
megatons  were  used  in  World  War  n. 
and  we  are  talking  now  about  thousands 
of  nuclear  bombs,  it  gives  us  an  idea  of 
the  destructive  forces  available. 

I    have    already    touched    upon    this 
point,  but  I  repeat  it:   Who  can  deny 
that  it  is  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the 
free  world,  as  well  as  the  Communist 
world,  to  explore  every  avenue  to  prevent 
nuclear  war?     Who  can  deny  that  Mr. 
Khrushchev  and  the  over  200  millions  of 
Russian  people  do  not  want  nuclear  war? 
President  Kennedy  and  the  187  millions 
of  Americans  do  not  want  war. 
I     Who  is  there  of  us  that  does  not  re- 
caU  those  dark  days  of  last  October  when 
the  threat  of  war  was  imminent?    Who 
of  us  today  does  not  remember  the  deep 
concern  we  felt  as  a  Nation  and  as  in- 
dividuals   over    the    fear    that    nuclear 
weapons  were  about  to  be  released  upon 
the  world?     Those  were  somber  days, 
and   heavy   responsibiliUes   lay   on    the 
shoulders  of  each  of  us  who  today  has 
the    responsibility    of    voting    on    this 
treaty.    Heavy  responsibilities  lay  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  on  military  command- 
ers, and  on  our  Strategic  Air  Command 
personneL 


Those  were  sober  days  also  for  Mr. 
Khrushchev,  his  advisers,  and  his  mili- 
tary personnel.  We  remained  resolute 
and  fortunately  for  the  world — both  the 
Communist  and  the  free  world — reason 
prevailed. 

Why  are  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  willing  today  to  enter  into  a  lim- 
ited test  ban  treaty  which  they  repeated- 
ly rejected  in  the  past?  Many  factors 
may  enter  Into  their  decision.  1  sug- 
gest that  one  factor  will  be  the  sober  re- 
flections resulting  from  last  October. 
They,  as  well  as  we,  have  come  close  to 
the  abyss.  They,  as  well  as  we,  have 
much  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  all- 
out  nuclear  war.  They,  as  well  as  we, 
have  reason  to  prevent  nuclear  war. 

Let  no  one  doubt  that  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers were  affected  by  their  mad  step  to- 
ward the  edge  of  darkness  in  Cuba. 

In  a  letter  of  July  13.  from  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  all  party  organiza- 
tions, the  Soviet  leaders  show  the  dra- 
matic scars  of  their  confrontation  with 
the  United  States  last  October.  Listen 
to  their  own  words: 


The  atomic  bomb  does  not  distinguish  be- 
tween the  Imperialists  and  working  people 
•  •  •  the  atomic  bomb  does  not  adhere  to 
the  class  principle — It  destroys  everyone 
within  range  of  Its  devastating  force  •  •  • 
never  before  did  mankind  come  so  close  to 
the  brink  of  a  thermonuclear  war  as  It  did 
In  October  of  last  year. 

That  is  what  they  say. 

This  July  13  letter  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee crystalizes  the  sharp  difference 
between  the  Chinese  and  the  Russians. 
In  the  years  to  come,  it  will  be  recog- 
nized. I  believe,  as  a  key  document  in  the 
history  of  communism.  It  will  be  re- 
viewed and  cited  by  historians  for  its  in- 
sight into  and  the  rationale  of  the  break 
between  the  two  Communist  states. 

As  I  stated  before,  this  treaty  repre- 
sents a  first  step — a  cautious  step.  For 
the  last  two  decades  we  have  been  unable 
to  reach  satisfactory  disarmament  agree- 
ments, although  we  have  consistently 
tried  in  good  faith.  While  it  has  been 
discouraging,  disheartening,  and  frus- 
trating, we  can  be  thankful  that  we  have 
not  engaged  in  nuclear  war. 

We  must  remain  strong.  As  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  we  must  not  permit 
our  guard  to  be  let  down.  The  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  each  individually 
has  assured  us  that  they  will  support  a 
vigorous  underground  testing  program, 
and  will  maintain  our  atmospheric  test- 
ing capabilities  in  a  high  state  of  readi- 
ness. They  have  also  assured  us  that 
efforts  will  be  made  to  improve  our  test 
detection  capabilities  so  that  in  the  event 
of  a  violation  we  will  be  in  a  position  to 
ascertain  the  fact  and  take  immediate 
steps.  As  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  I  can  assure 
my  colleagues  that  the  Joint  Committee 
intends  to  keep  fully  abreast  of  these 
matters  In  the  interests  of  the  Unitea 
States  and  the  free  world. 

On  Friday,  September  13,  the  United 
States  conducted  two  underground  tests 
at  Nevada,  as  permitted  under  this 
treaty.  A  representative  of  the  Jou« 
Committee  staff  was  present  at  the  test 
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site  and  has  personally  reported  his  ob- 
servations to  me  this  morning. 

While  we  continue  to  remain  strong, 
we  likewise  must  continue  to  explore  for 
means  of  disarmament. 

The  next  two  decades  will  be  crucial. 
What  will  we  bequeath  to  our  children? 
Will  It  be  a  civilization  in  which  medical 
advances  will  make  possible  longer  and 
healthier  lives,  in  which  starvation  will 
disappear.  In  which  the  heavy  burdens 
of  manual  labor  will  be  lifted  from  man 
leaving  him  ample  leisure  time  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  life? 

Will  It  be  civilization  or  annihila- 
tion— destroyed  cities;  millions  of  dead; 
untold  maimed  and  crippled? 

We  have  had  reports  from  experts  to 
the  effect  that,  in  the  event  of  a  surprise 
attack.  It  could  mean  35  million  Ameri- 
can lives.  It  could  mean  50  or  75  million 
Russian  lives.  We  are  discussing  an 
atomic  attack  that  would  result  in  the 
loss  of  millions  of  lives. 

Will  our  children  survive?  If  so,  will 
we  leave  to  them  and  their  children  the 
ashes  of  our  civilization,  the  radioactive 
pollution  resulting  from  the  fallout  of  a 
nuclear  war?  These,  then,  are  the  alter- 
natives that  will  be  facing  us  in  the  next 
two  decades. 

And  now,  after  weeks  of  deliberation 
and  debate,  the  great  constitutional 
drama  is  about  to  reach  its  decisive  mo- 
ment. Whether  this  treaty  Is  more  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Soviet  Union  or  to  the 
United  States  no  one  can  say  with  cer- 
tainty. 

Naturally,  there  are  uncertainties  in- 
volved. We  may  not  know  with  definite 
certainty  everjrthing  the  Russians  know, 
or  what  they  may  have  achieved,  al- 
though we  have  methods  and  means  to 
keep  us  pretty  well  informed. 

After  all,  we  can  gage  what  they  might 
have  done  by  what  we  are  able  to  do. 
We  know  that  if  we  have  scientific  prob- 
lems, they  must  have  them.  too.    They 
have  a  closed  society,  and  no  one  can 
stand  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  and  say 
precisely  what  they  have.    I  hope  no  Rus- 
sian can  stand  In  his  Presidium  and  say 
with  certainty  what  we  have.    There  are 
many  Senators  who  do  not  know  what 
we  have.     Naturally,  there  are  impon- 
derables,   and    there    are    risks    to    be 
weighed.    But  what  we  do  know  is  that 
the  responsible   representatives   of  our 
Government  have  assured  us  that  the 
balance  of  power  Is  In  our  favor.    Every 
man  has  a  right  to  reach  his  own  con- 
clusion.    After  all,  who  are  our  best- 
Informed    people?      Who    Is    the    best- 
informed  man  in  the  United  States?    If 
he  does  not  know  what  is  going  on  In  his 
Government,  he  should  not  occupy  the 
White  House.    He  has  at  his  disposal,  at 
his  command,  any  available  information 
he  desires.     There  are  no  restrictions 
upon  him.    He  does  not  need  a  Q  clear- 
ance.   He  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States.     He  Is  the  head  of  our  Govern- 
ment.    He  Is  the  Commander  in  Chief. 
He  has  made  it  his  business  to  find  out. 
He  knows.    If  Senators  are  not  satisfied 
with  one  President — let  us  add  President 
Eisenhower.    Did  he  not  know,  as  Presi- 
dent?   I  realize  that  a  Senator  can  reach 
his  own  concliision,  but  where  does  one 
go  when  he  looks  for  authority?     One 
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goes  to  the  best-toformed  source.   If  one 
cannot  go  there,  he  Is  lost. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cone,  whom  I  have  known  for  many 
years  as  one  of  the  most  Illustrious  and 
best  informed  men  who  has  ever  headed 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  all  are 
In  favor  of  the  treaty.  Mr.  McCone  told 
our  committee — I  see  in  the  Chamber 
my  distinguished  predecessor,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  fMr.  Anderson], 
who  will  bear  me  out — that  Mr.  McCone 
would  not  utter  a  word  before  ovu*  com- 
mittee until  he  had  done  his  homework, 
and  that  only  then  would  he  open  his 
mouth  before  our  committee.  That  is 
how  cautious  he  is. 

Then  there  is  the  current  Chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Dr. 
Glenn  T.  Seaborg.  Who  is  he?  He  is  a 
Nobel  Prize  winner.  He  merely  discov- 
ered the  element  Plutonium.  If  we  did 
not  have  Plutonium,  we  would  not  have 
the  nuclear  weapons  we  have  today.  I 
will  let  Senators  in  on  a  fact.  Dr.  Sea- 
borg Is  in  favor  of  the  treaty.  Is  he 
alone?  No;  there  are  five  members  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  all 
five  of  them  are  In  favor  of  the  treaty. 
Military  might  Is  -an  important  sub- 
ject. We  talk  about  military  power  and 
who  has  it;  the  balance  of  terror,  and 
the  balance  of  power.  If  I  asked  the 
question  once.  I  am  sure  my  good  iriend 
from  Arkansas  ^ill  bear  me  out  when  I 
say  that  I  asked  every  responsible  wit- 
ness the  same  question.  The  question 
was:  "Would  you  say  the  balance  of 
power  is  in  our  favor  or  In  the  favor  of 
the  Russians?"  Every  one  of  them  said 
the  balance  of  power  is  In  favor  of  the 
United  States. 

If  we  cannot  rely  upon  those  men, 
where  can  we  go  for  our  information? 
If  we  cannot  rely  on  them,  where  can 
we  go  for  advice  and  counsel?  Where 
can  we  go  for  help  In  this  crucial  hour? 

Some  have  the  idea  that  if  the  treaty 
is  rejected— and  I  pray  it  will  not  be  re- 
jected— tomorrow  will  be  like  yesterday. 
There  Is  no  critical  program  that  I  know 
of  for  the  United  States  to  indulge  In  an 
extensive  atmospheric  testing  program. 
The  only  assurance  we  have  is  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  said  we 
will  not  test  in  the  atmosphere  unless  the 
Russians  do  so  first.  That  Is  the  only 
assurance  we  now  have.  We  have  before 
us  an  agreement  that  neither  side  will  do 
It. 

We  must  realize  that  we  have  been  at 
this  task  of  negotiating  a  treaty  since 
1958.  I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate, 
who  has  been  the  moving  party  in  this 
endeavor?  Were  these  talks  initiated  at 
the  suggestion  of  Stalin  or  Khrushchev, 
or  were  they  initiated  at  the  suggestion 
of  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy?  The  best 
rationale  that  Senators  who  have  talked 
against  the  treaty  on  the  floor  can  use  in 
reaching  a  conclusion  Is  that  we  should 
have  never  gotten  Into  this  situation  in 
the  first  place.  What  they  are  actually 
saying  Is  that  everything  that  was 
started  in  October  1958,  was  wrong,  that 
everything  we  have  done  since  has  been 


wrong,  and  that  what  we  have  now  Is 
wrong.  That  Is  their  argument.  With 
all  due  respect  to  their  sincerity  and  their 
dedication  and  patriotism.  I  cannot 
agree. 

A  rejection  of  the  treaty  would  be  an 
invitation  to  unrestricted  atmospheric 
testing  or  increasing  radioactive  pollu- 
tion of  the  atmosphere.  That  Is  all  it 
can  mean.  What  we  are  discussing  is 
atmospheric  testing.  While  scientific 
evidence  indicates  that  the  dangers  of 
fallout  today  have  not  reached  the  criti- 
cal ix)int,  the  fact  remains  that  continued 
further  testing  at  the  same  or  greater 
rate,  even  without  a  nuclear  war,  could 
constitute  a  serious  problem. 

Strontiiun  90  has  a  half-life  of  28 
years. 

When  I  was  a  little  boy,  we  used  to 
play  a  game.  We  would  throw  a  ball 
into  the  air  and  shout.  "What  goes  up, 
must  come  down."  When  strontium  90 
is  shot  into  the  air,  it  will  come  down. 
When  it  rains,  the  rain  will  gather  It  and 
bring  it  down.  The  atmosphere  can  ab- 
sorb only  so  much.  True  enough,  what 
is  up  there  now  has  not  reached  the  dan- 
ger point.  The  more  that  is  shot  up.  the 
more  will  be  up  there;  and  the  more  that 
is  up  there,  the  more  that  will  come  down 
here.  Remember  the  song:  It  goes  in 
there,  and  it  comes  out  here?  Once  we 
have  passed  the  point  of  no  return,  we 
will  not  send  any  chimney  sweeps  up 
there  to  sweep  the  strontium  90  away. 
It  will  be  there.  It  will  be  there  to  plague 
the  destiny  of  mankind  for  years  to 
come. 

I  am  not  trying  to  alarm  anyone  by 
saying  for  a  moment  that  we  have  al- 
ready reached  the  danger  point  But  if 
we  are  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  test- 
ing In  the  atmosphere,  and  if  Russia  will 
exercise  the  privilege  of  testing  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  if  Great  Britain  will 
exercise  the  privilege  of  testing  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  then  De  Gaulle.  Mao 
Tse-tung,  Israel,  then  Egypt,  and  then 
some  other  countries,  who  will  stcqs  the 
testing  then? 

The  time  to  stop  It  is  now.  That  Is 
why  we  are  a  party  to  the  treaty.  Let 
us  stop  atmospheric  testing  now;  other- 
wise it  could  be  too  late. 

Moreover,  a  rejection  of  this  treaty  by 
the  U.S.   Senate  would   signify   to  the 
world  that  the  long  hoped  for  first  step 
toward  the  control  of  nuclear  weapons 
still   evades  us.     What   the  motive  of 
Khrushchev  may  be  in  accepting  this 
document  I  cannot  say.   For  my  part,  the 
question  is:  Is  this  treaty  In  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
free  world?    My  answer  is  unequivocally, 
"Yes."     Prom  the  very  start,  we  have 
been  the  moving  party.   It  was  President 
Eisenhower  who  initiated  this  effort.    It 
was  President  Kennedy  who  pursued  it. 
We  were  the  ones  who  took  the  initia- 
tive.    As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
treaty  is  the  product  of  our  effort.    It  is 
an  American  treaty,  signed  by  an  Ameri- 
can Secretary  of  State. 

I  was  present  and  had  the  honor  to 
stand  behind  the  Secretary  when  he 
signed  It — and  it  was  recommended  to 
the  Senate  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned— and  I  shall  shout  this  from  the 
rooftops — this  treaty  is  good  for  us.  It  is 
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good  for  oiir  families,  it  is  good  for  our 
children,  it  is  good  for  America.  The 
treaty  is  good  for  the  free  world;  it  is 
good  for  all  mankind. 

Of  course,  risks  are  involved.  There 
has  not  been  an  individual  of  any  re- 
sponsibility who  has  not  admitted  from 
the  very  start  that  risks  are  involved. 
But  how  much  greater  are  the  risks  if 
we  reject  this  treaty  and.  if  rejected, 
then  the  crucial  question  would  be: 
Where  will  we  start  aU  over  again? 

What  will  be  the  prestige  and  position 
of  the  United  States  in  the  face  of  over 
90  nations  which  have  now  become 
parties  to  a  treaty  that  is  the  product  of 
our  effort?  How  can  we  stand  here  at 
this  moment  retreating,  rejecting,  and 
repudiating  what  we  have  been  trying  to 
achieve  for  the  last  5  years? 

I  ask  these  questions  with  a  prayer  on 
my  lips:  What  would  we  do  the  week 
after  we  had  rejected  the  treaty?  What 
would  the  President  do?  What  would 
the  Secretary  of  State  do?  Where  would 
we  begin  new  talks?  What  would  we  say 
to  the  90  nations  that  have  signed  the 
treaty— a  treaty  that  we  initiated,  a 
treaty  that  we  inspired,  a  treaty  that 
we  have  worked  for? 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  those  who 
doubt  the  treaty  have  a  double  responsi- 
bility and  a  double  power  under  our 
constitutioruil  process.  For  every  Sena- 
tor who  votes  against  the  treaty — and  I 
do  not  challenge  or  question  any  Sena- 
tor's right  to  do  so— the  President  must 
produce  two  Senators  who  will  believe  in 
him.  That  is  how  serious  the  situa- 
tion is. 

I  realize  that  it  is  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion that  the  minds  of  Senators  are  made 
up.  That  has  been  evident  from  the  very 
start.  One  can  tell  it  from  the  number 
of  Senators  in  the  Chamber.  They  have 
lived  with  this  subject.  They  have 
studied  it  and  have  read  the  Ricord. 
Their  minds  are  made  up.  All  we  are 
doing  is  making  our  speeches  for  the 
Record.  I  really  made  mine  the  other 
day.  regretfully  on  the  time  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
HuMPHMY].  I  am  making  tlus  formal 
statement  merely  to  document  the 
Record.  I  feel  I  am  obliged  to  do  so 
because  I  owe  a  responsibility  to  the 
Senate  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  But  really 
I  am  not  adding  any  new  argxunent.  All 
the  arguments  have  been  made,  and 
made  very  clearly.  One  could  not  in- 
vent a  new  idea  or  a  new  argument; 
they  have  all  been  made. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 
Mr.   FULBRIGHT.     I  should   like  to 
protest  the  last  statement.    The  Senator 
from    Rhode     Island    is    delivering    a 
wonderful,    masterly 
that    more    Senators 
Chamber  to  hear  it. 
great  speeches  being 
accept    the    Senator's 
that  it  is  a  formal  speech. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Besides  being  a  great 
scholar,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  a  generous  gentleman.  I 
appreciate  his  compliment. 


speech.  I  regret 
are  not  in  the 
It  is  one  of  the 

made.  I  do  not 
characterization 


(  I  have  lain  awake  nights  thinking 
ibout  the  treaty.  I  have  pondered  the 
taestimony  of  the  great  experts  who  have 
Qome  before  our  committee  to  tell  us 
What  they  think  of  the  treaty,  of  the  de- 
atrucUve  capabilities  of  atomic  weapons, 
»nd  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Russians. 
But  as  God  is  my  Judge,  my  task  at 
this  final  moment  is  an  easy  one.  My 
work  has  not  always  been  easy.  The  de- 
cisions we  have  had  to  make  as  members 
0f  the  Joint  Committee  have  been  quite 
strenuous  and  hard.  I  have  lived  with 
this  problem  and  peril  from  the  very 
$tart.  I  have  followed  our  country's 
efforts  year  by  year  and  step  by  step. 
With  each  failure,  I  have  suffered  a  feel- 
ing of  frustration;  and  every  time  the 
encouragement  came  from  the  President 
to  resimie  the  talks.  I  found  new  hope. 
J  We  have  now  accomplished  what  we 
fiave  been  tryirig  to  accomplish. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  young  man  who 
eourted  a  girl  for  5  years.    Once  a  day 
he  asked  the  girl  to  marry  him.    Every 
day  he  asked  her  to  marry  him.     She 
Would  not  give  him  an  answer.    Finally, 
lifter  the  5  years,  when  he  asked  her 
again,   she  said.   "Yes."     And  then  he 
thought  he  had  made  a  bad  bargain. 
I    We  have  tried  for  5  years  to  obtain 
this  treaty.    Now  we  have  accomplished 
What  we  started  to  accomplish.    I  do  not 
believe  that  we  have  made  a  bad  bargain. 
We  have  made  a  good  one.    This  is  a 
good  opportunity,  a  golden  opportunity, 
that  has  come  to  all  humanity.    It  would 
toe  the  greatest  tragedy  of  our  time  to  re- 
ject the  treaty.    It  is  the  biggest  thing 
ithat  has  happened  to  civilization  since 
Ithat  day  in  December  1942  when  Enrico 
Fermi  found  the  secret  to  the  atomic 
ibomb.     It  is  the  biggest  thing  that  has 
happened  since  December  2.  1942.  when 
Fermi  achieved  the  first  nuclear  chain 
reaction   under  Stagg  Stadium,  at  the 
university  of  Chicago. 

The  treaty  is  only  a  first  step,  but  it 
is  the  only  step  we  have  been  able  to 
Itake  in  the  direction  of  achieving  some 
sort  of  control,  even  so  small,  of  the  de- 
structive force  of  atomic  power.    Wheth- 
er this  opportunity  will  ever  come  again, 
only  God  knows;  but  I  sincerely  bebeve 
I  this  is  our  opportunity.    I  pray  we  shall 
'  not  allow  it  to  pass  unheeded,  unappre- 
ciated, and  unaccepted.     With  all  the 
reverence  in  my  heart  and  with  all  the 
reverence  of  my  being.  I  say.  in  utmost 
sincerity,  let  us  accept  this  treaty,  let  us 
approve  it,  and  let  us  give  humanity  a 
second  breath. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.     FULBRIGHT.     I    cannot    resist 
thanking  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
for     delivering     one    of     the     greatest 
speeches  I  have  ever  heard  since  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate.    I  thank  him  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  doing  so. 
Mr.  PASTORE.     I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.    PELL.    Mr.    President,    will    my 
colleague  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  PELL.    I  rise  to  congratulate  my 
senior  colleague  on  the  excellent  speech 
he  has  just  delivered.    If  there  are  Sena- 
tors who  are  in  doubt,  I  believe  it  will 
have    a    profound    effect    upon    them. 


Throughout  the  United  States  there  may 
be  many  undecided  citizens,  and  perhaps 
the  words  he  has  uttered  will  also  have 
an  effect  upon  them. 

From  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  I  con- 
gratulate my  colleague  for  his  remark- 
ably fine  speech. 
Mr.  PASTORE.     I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  wish  to  join  other 
Senators    in    commending    the    distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for 
his  address,  the  text  of  which  I  was  privi- 
leged to  read  earlier  in  the  day.    I  also 
had  the  privilege  of  hearing  him  deliver 
part  of  it  in  such  masterful  style. 

I  particularly  commend  the  very  able 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  his  inter- 
relation of  the  witnesses  who  appeared 
before  the  three  committees  during  the 
hearings,  for  the  quality  of  his  questions 
and  the  perception  he  revealed  by  them, 
and  for  his  keen  understanding  of  the 
great  issues  relating  to  nuclear  energy 
and  the  relationships  between  our  coun- 
try and  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  believe  one  of  the  Senator's  most 
valuable  contributions  to  the  debate  and 
to  the  important  decision  the  Senate 
will  soon  make  was  made  during  the 
many  days  of  hearings  and  the  taking  of 
testimony,  when  by  his  incisive  mind  and 
the  thoughtful  questions  he  asked,  and 
also  by  the  answers  received  to  them, 
many  of  the  doubts  relating  to  the  treaty 
were  removed  and  eliminated. 

So  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
performed  a  dual  service  both  by  the 
hard  work  he  did  in  the  committees  and 
by  his  speech  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
this  afternoon,  in  presenting  his  con- 
clusions in  regard  to  the  treaty. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell]  in  congratulating  him  on  his 
magnificent  address. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mimiesota. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  I,  too.  desire  to  ex- 
press to  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  my  thanks  for 
his  very  valuable  and  fine  speech.  As 
former  chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy.  I  always  admire 
the  virile  and  vigorous  way  in  which  he 
conducts  the  Committee;  and  I  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  his  excellent 
speech  this  afternoon.  I  wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  I  have  a  deep  and  warm 
affection  for  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. Every  time  I  hear  a  speech  by 
him.  I  think  it  is  the  best  speech  he  ever 
made;  but  I  am  convinced  that  the 
speech  he  has  made  today  is  by  far  the 
best  of  the  best. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  following  the  Senate  debate 
on  the  limited  test  ban  agreement,  and 
I  was  prlTlleged  to  participate  In  the 
hearings  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee which  preceded  floor  debate  on 
the  question  of  approval  of  the  treaty. 
I  extend  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  PuLBRiGHT]  my  thanks  for  his  ex- 
cellent Job.  The  hearings  elicited  valu- 
able information  on  which  Senators  and 
the  public  could  form  their  Judgment  of 
the  treaty.  I  say  that  on  the  basis  of 
some  12  years  of  service  on  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  where,  be- 
hind closed  doors,  we  have  been  kept  in 
close  touch  with  nuclear  weapons  devel- 
opments. As  a  mwnber  of  that  commit- 
tee. I  have  attended  test  ban  conferences 
at  Geneva. 

The  day  of  atomic  weapons  first 
dawned  in  my  own  State,  at  Alamogordo. 
In  New  Mexico  there  are  large  labora- 
tories for  weapons  research  and  develop- 
ment, technical  and  Indiistrial  facilities 
for  assembling  nuclear  warheads,  and 
bases  and  missile  sites  from  which  they 
can  be  launched. 

Actually,  my  relationship  to  atomic 
weapons  policy  issues  goes  back  to  my 
service  in  President  Tnunan's  Cabinet 
when  there  came  up  the  question  of 
whether  to  give  the  Russians  the  secret 
of  the  atomic  bomb.  I  was  one  of  those 
who  advised  against  such  an  action. 
That  view  prevailed.  So  I  had  the  con- 
viction that  my  decision  as  to  how  I 
would  vote  on  the  question  of  Senate  ap- 
proval of  this  treaty  was  not  to  be  based 
on  weighing  the  mall  I  received  or  on  ex- 
amining the  latest  Gallup  poll,  or  on 
party  loyalty;  instead,  it  was  to  be  sup- 
ported by  intimate  and  long  experience 
with  nuclear  weapons  research,  develop- 
ment, and  employment. 

During  the  hearings,  it  was  stated  sev- 
eral times  that  International  political 
considerations,  rather  than  military  re- 
quirements, were  preeminent  in  the  ad- 
ministration's decision  to  sign  the  partial 
test  ban  treaty. 

I  had  not  Intended  to  speak  during  the 
treaty  debate.  A  very  substantial  record, 
in  both  open  sessions  and  executive  ses- 
sions of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee and  the  Preparedness  Investigations 
Subcommittee,  had  been  made  on  the 
issue;  and  I  believed  the  Senate  could 
move  rather  expeditiously  to  the  vote. 
But  as  the  debate  has  continued.  I  have 
grown  concerned  alxjut  certain  state- 
ments which  have  been  made.  In  deal- 
ing with  these  statements,  I  want  to 
establish  that  there  are  some  very  good 
scientific  reasons — and  in  cormection 
with  nuclear  weapons,  they  are  security 
reasons— for  the  kind  of  test  ban  which 
is  established  by  the  treaty.  I  also  want 
to  explore  the  statements  that  the  treaty 
imposes  militarj-  disadvantages  on  the 
United  States. 

The  very  nature  of  the  subject  under 
debate  sets  barriers  to  placing  the  com- 
plete story  before  the  public.  There  are 
necessary  requirements  that  certain  in- 
formation be  withheld  from  public  view. 
And  our  knowledge  of  Just  what  the  Rus- 
sians have  achieved  in  nuclear  weapons 
and  defensive  systems  is  rwt  100-percent 
complete. 


These  limitations  do  not  support  fbe 
belief  that  there  is  ansrthlnf  sinister  In 
the  treaty.  I  find  nothing  to  Justify 
anycme's  feelinfir  less  confident  in  the 
security  of  this  Nation  if  the  treaty  is 
ratified  by  the  United  States. 

The  safeguards  deemed  essential  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  well  known, 
as  are  the  pledges  by  the  administration 
that  the  safeguards  will  be  Implemented. 
Other  assurances  have  been  given,  and 
these  I  will  not  discuss,  except  to  say  that 
I  am  confident  of  the  determination  of 
the  Congress  and  the  administration  to 
uphold  them. 

I  want  to  speak  this  afternoon  to  the 
questions  of  reliability  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, and  of  the  future  of  underground 
testing,  antiballistic  missile  systems, 
and  large-yield  weaixms.  In  limiting  my 
remaiks  to  these  areas.  I  am  not  dis- 
counting the  importance  of  such  matters 
as  reducing  international  tensions  and 
halting  possible  radiation  hazards  from 
renewed  atmospheric  atomic  testing. 

Many  specters  have  been  raised  by 
some  in  the  military  pertaining  to  the 
lack  of  reliability  of  systems  which  they 
claim  can  only  be  demonstrated  by 
actually  exploding  a  total  system  or 
perhaps  a  number  of  systems  in  opera- 
tional configurations  and  under  closely 
simulated  operational  conditions. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Prepared- 
ness Investigations  Subcommittee  on 
August  19,  Gen.  Thomas  S.  Power.  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand, said: 


I  have  some  [deleted]  different  types  of 
nuclear  weapons  In  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand arsenal.  None  of  them  have  been 
tested  operationally  from  stockpile  to 
detonation.  I  think  this  Is  a  mistake.  I 
think  they  should  be  tested. 

The  only  way  you  can  prove  a  weapon  sys- 
tem is  to  take  It  out  of  the  stockpile  In  a 
random  pattern  and  let  the  tactical  unit 
take  it  out  and  detonate  It.  If  you  haven't 
done  this,  there  is  aIwa3rB  a  chance  that 
something  has  happened  that  we  wont  dis- 
cover vmtil  too  late.  [Deleted.]  The  point 
I  am  making  Is  that,  imless  you  test  the 
very  thing  that  Is  in  your  arsenal,  you  are 
never  certain,  and  the  stakes  are  so  high  I 
feel  we  must  be  certain. 


Mr.  President,  there  are  many  systems 
where  this  has  not  been  done.  However, 
much  thought  went  into  this  problem 
during  the  early  design,  development 
and  manufacturing  stages  of  the  systems 
involved.  Obviously,  the  nuclear  war- 
head, exclusive  of  the  vehicle,  went 
through  various  phases  of  testing  as  a 
warhead,  and  by  that  term  I  mean  the 
nuclear  device  complete  with  its  elec- 
tronic fusing  and  firing  circuits.  During 
the  design  of  these  systems,  the  elec- 
tronic components  were  fiown  in  the 
vehicle  which  would  serve  later  as  the 
warhead  carrier.  For  example,  warheads 
which  were  to  be  used  with  the  Air 
Force  Atlas  missile  were  integrated  into 
and  flown  on  Atlas  test  vehicles. 

Even  if  deemed  necessary,  the  deto- 
nation of  a  small  number  of  systems  does 
not  statistically  prove  that  all  remaining 
systems  of  the  same  physical  design  and 
characteristics  are  dependable.  The 
reasons  for  this  are : 

First.  The  electronic  gear  in  the  sys- 
tem, because  it  has  been  miniaturized  and 
frequently  and  continuously  changed  to 


Improye  its  efQclency  and  reliability,  in 
many  cases,  has  pushed  the  technology. 
Although  the  purpose  of  a  particular 
system  has  remained  the  same,  the  com- 
ponents have  been  changed  to  upgrade 
reliability.  Therefore,  because  the  in- 
dividual compone»ts  In  a  system  are  not 
precisely  the  same  from  device  to  de- 
vice, there  is  simply  not  enough  statis- 
tical data  to  correlate  the  sample  from 
random  tests.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
there  has  never  been  a  failure  of  the  nu- 
clear parts  of  the  weapon  system — any 
weapons  system.  Most  of  the  failures 
encountered  in  routine  testing  of  com- 
ponents and,  in  some  cases  test  devices 
detonated  in  Nevada  or  in  the  Pacific, 
were  failures  caused  by  electronic  fusing 
and  firing  circuitry.  The  reliability  of 
the  electronic  components  has  always 
been  much  less  than  the  nuclear  com- 
ponents. 

Even  with  the  proposed  test  ban  it  is 
possible  to  test  reliability  of  electronic 
fusing  and  firing  circuitry  and  related 
electronic  systems  without  complete 
testing  of  the  warhead  which,  of  course, 
would  involve  a  nuclear  detonation, 
whether  underground  as  of  a  small  yield, 
or  in  the  atmosphere  if  of  a  large  yield. 
Second.  As  to  whether  the  reliability 
of  the  warheads  would  be  reduced  by 
radiation  heat,  shock,  and  any  other 
adverse  conditions,  this  can  be  improved, 
in  many  cases,  without  a  nuclear  explo- 
sion. Again,  the  items  which  one  would 
suspect  would  fail  In  a  radiation  field 
would  be  the  electronic  gear,  both  in  the 
warhead  and  in  the  vehicle  carrying  it. 
whether  it  be  an  aircraft  or  a  missile. 
We  have  special  reactors  available  in  a 
number  of  places  which  can  expose  elec- 
tronic devices  to  various  levels  of  radia- 
tion and  more  will  be  built 

It  is  Interesting  that  in  the  years  when 
we  were  conducting  atmospheric  weap- 
ons tests  Air  Force  requests  to  test  sys- 
tems operationally  were  rejected,  "niis 
rejection  was  based  on  studies  made  by 
Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory,  Liver- 
more  Radiation  Laboratory,  and  San- 
dla  Corp.,  along  with  military  per- 
sonnel, which  showed  that  sufficient 
benefits  could  not  be  derived  from  such 
tests.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  the  mere 
dropping  of  operational  systems  of  a  cer- 
tain type  with  a  successful  detonation 
does  not  in  itself  give  any  greater  assur- 
ance of  reliability  for  the  balance  of  like 
systems  In  the  stockpile.  If  the  need 
becomes  evident  for  system  tests,  high 
explosives  can  be  substituted  which 
would  adequately  test  the  electronic 
components,  and  this  can  be  done  under 
the  limited  test  ban. 

Statistical  testing  is  a  function  of 
numbers  and  it  is  not  very  reassuring 
when  the  total  number  of  units  tested  Is 
relatively  small  compared  to  the  number 
in  the  stockpile.  The  studies  also  coim- 
seled  against  such  tests  because  of  the 
tremendous  expense  In  detonating  these 
high  cost  systems. 

The  story  of  how  we  maintain  relia- 
bility of  operational  nuclear  systems  is 
little  known  to  outsiders  but  pertinent  to 
this  discussion.  Routinely  a  preventive 
maintenance  check  is  made  of  all  sys- 
t«ns  by  the  Sandia  Corp.,  the  AEC  lab- 
oratories, and  the  military  users  in- 
volved.   The    83rstem    components    are 
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teated  for  the  effect*  of  time  and  tbe 
enylronment  in  which  they  are  to  be 
uMd  and  tinder  slinulated  condltlotu 
established  by  miUtary  reoulrementr 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commlaeion  has 
the  primary  re8p<msibility  for  the  design, 
manufacture,  and  deUvery  of  the  nuclear 
system  and  the  responsibility  to  certify 
its  usability.    The  Commission  makes  a 
frequent  examlnaUon  of  the  weapons  to 
malte  sure  that  they  are  extremely  re- 
liable and  that  there  has  been  no  de- 
grading of  system  performance  and  no 
deterioration  of  the  components.    When 
the  AEC  and  its  laboratories  have  doubts 
about  a  system,  it  Is  withdrawn  from 
active  use  and  other  units  of  like  kind 
which  can  be  certified  as  serviceable  are 
substituted.     The  systems  in  question 
are  then  minutely  examined  to  deter- 
mine the  cause  of  uncertainty  and  to  do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  make  them  re- 
liable,   or   they    are   scrapped.    If   the 
problem  seems  more  widespread,  all  sys- 
tems which  contain  like  components  are 
immediately  programed  for  review  and 
detailed  examination. 

When  it  comes  to  determining  whether 
or  not  a  nuclear  system  design  from  a 
physics  standpoint  is  good.  bad.  or  in- 
different, or  has  be«i  affected  by  age 
or  by  environment,  the  AEC  has  full 
responsibility.  The  record  attests  that 
the  AEC  has  met  this  responsibility  in 
full  measure.  No  one  can  successfully 
deny  this.  ^  .. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  the 
arrangement  provided  for  by  law.  I  am 
surprised  that  it  is  now  impUed  that  the 
procedure  does  not  assure  a  high  enough 
factor  of  military  confidence.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  no  operational  tests  have 
been  conducted,  the  Air  Force  for  years 
has  been  confident  eno\igh — and  I 
believe  Justifiably  so — to  declare  that  it 
had  the  capacity  to  destroy  any  enemy 
If  the  United  States  were  attacked.  I 
do  not  understand  how  the  limited  test 
ban  alters  that  posture  of  confidence. 
However.  I  understand  and  fiilly  appre- 
ciate that  the  military  users  of  nuclear 
weapons  systems  do  have  and  must  con- 
tinue to  have  a  large  voice  in  stating 
their  requirements,  and  that  these  re- 
quirements should  be  expressed  to  the 
weap<xis  laboratories. 

Dr.  Edward  Teller  has  said  that  the 
United  States  eanceled  tests  in  the  at- 
mosphere for  political  reasons;  that  is. 
concern    that    this    naUon    might    m- 
cur  the  wrath  of  other  countries.    It 
might  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  there 
were  sound  scientific  and  economic  con- 
siderations for  that  decision,  as  well  as 
possible    political    considerations.     But 
decisions  had  to  be  made,  and  if  we  were 
to  conduct  aU  the  tests  the  scientists 
wanted  and  all  the  tests  the  military  felt 
necessary,  we  would  be  testing  in  the 
atmosphere     12    months    every     year. 
The  fact  is  that  priorities  for  tests  were 
decided  upon  and  while  perhaps  some 
scientists    were    disappointed    about    a 
specific  test,  the  key  tests  to  obtain  the 
most   valuable   information   were   per- 
formed. 

I  turn  now  to  the  possibilities  for 
weapons  development  in  underground 
tests.  Our  leadership  in  this  environ- 
ment is  imdisputed.  We  have  con- 
ducted far  more  imderground  tests  of  a 
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iMder  yartetjr  than  the  Russians.  Be- 
etkuae  the  atmosphere  was  available.  It 
ivas  not  necessary  to  develop  under- 
gtoimd  techniques  to  the  extent  possible. 
We  can,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
scientists,  "push  the  state  of  the  art." 
And  the  President  has  declared  our  In- 
tention to  do  so. 

Over  the  years  of  atmospheric  test- 
ing, our  scientists  have  accumulated 
itountains  of  data  on  yields  and  effects 
Of  nuclear  weapons.  Some  of  this  in- 
formation was  incorporated  into  subse- 
<iuent  tests.  Large  amounts  of  data 
have  been  recorded,  however,  which  have 
never  been  fully  analyzed,  and  bits  of 
information  which  can  and  should  be 
correlated  are  avaUable.  This  reservoir 
Of  information  from  atmospheric  tests 
«an  be  correlated  with  data  from  past 
underground  tests  and  will  help  us  im- 
prove future  underground  tests. 

The  question  arises  as  to  just  what  can 
|>e  accomplished  below  groimd.  A  great 
deal  can  be,  according  to  the  testimony 
Of  Dr.  Norris  Bradbury.  Director  of  Los 
^amos  Scientific  Laboratory.  He  told 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee: 
'  Underground  testing  wlU  permit,  I  am 
fconvlnced.  essentially  every  technical  war- 
liead  development  which  would  be  possible 
With  atmospheric  testing  up  to  yields  prob- 
ably as  great  as  a  megaton.  Tests  as  great 
»8  this  have  not  yet  been  conducted  under- 
ground, but  we  have  done  contained  under- 
ground tests  with  yields  higher  than  we 
would  ever  have  been  willing  to  test  above 

Sound  In  Nevada  and  found  no  reason  to 
Ueve  that  the  scaling  laws  for  explosion 
confinement  wUl  not  continue  to  operate 
for  higher  yields  as  we  have  found  them  to 
behave  for  lower  yields. 

Testing  underground  at  the  higher  yields 
win  even  permit  some  progress  in  the  further 
Improvement  of  very  high  yield  systems  If 
these  are  desired,  although  we  could  not 
know  by  such  methods  and  their  associated 
theoretical  Interpretation  the  precise  yield 
of  a  very  large  device.  But  that  It  would 
be  very  large  and  that  It  would  work,  we 
would  know. 

I     With   underground    testing,   I   believe   we 
can  develop  and  test  whatever  type  of  war- 
head may  be  required  for  an  antlballlstlc- 
mlsslle    system    If    one    U   required.      Small 
weapons,  cleaner  weapons,  tactical  weapons, 
to  the  extent  that  any  of  these  are  needed 
and  practical,  can  be  worked  on  and   Im- 
proved.    We   can   Investigate   many  of  the 
I  effects  of  nuclear  detonations  on  other  nu- 
I  clear  warheads — Information  which  U  useful 
in   connection    with   the   study   and    design 
'  of  system  requirements   for   both   offensive 
;  and   defensive   nuclear   warheads   and   their 
i  delivery  systems.     Much  knowledge  already 
!  exists  here,  but  much  more  can  be  found. 


Dr.  Bradbury's  comment  that  "al- 
though we  could  not  know  by  such 
methods  and  their  ass6ciated  theoretical 
interpretation  the  precise  yield  of  a  very 
large  device.  But  that  it  would  be  very 
large  and  that  it  would  work,  we  would 
know."  is  extremely  important. 

The  margin  of  error  in  predicting  un- 
derground yields  is  only  slightly  greater 
than  the  margin  of  forecasting  atmos- 
pheric yields.  But  in  sound  scientific 
opinion,  when  high-yield  weapons  are 
being  developed— if  we  should  choose  to 
do  so — this  margin  of  error  in  terms  of 
megatons  has  UtUe  strategic  signifi- 
cance. 

With  respect  to  whether  the  Russians 
have  gained  an  advantage  in  yield-to- 


weight  ratios  from  their  high-megaton 
tests  in  the  atmosphere,  and  whether 
the  treaty  would  prevent  us  from  ob- 
taining a  better  ratio,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  weight  of  the  system 
depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  weight 
of  the  total  mechanical  system — includ- 
ing the  case  and  the  electronic  compo- 
nents. Improvements  of  these  elements 
can  be  accomplished  without  a  nuclear 
detonation.  Moreover,  new  nuclear  ma- 
terials can  be  tested  underground  and 
findings  scaled  up  for  larger  yields. 

To  return  to  the  Manhattan  Project 
of  World  War  11,  our  scientists  were  able 
to  develop  nuclear  devices  without  pre- 
vious experience  to  build  on,  and  those 
primitive  devices  worked — as  the  scien- 
tists said  they  would. 

They  have  ingeniously  contrived  all 
kinds  of  solutions  to  difficult  problems, 
and  I  am  sure  that  one  must  agree  with 
Dr.  Bradbury  that  if  underground  test- 
ing is  all  that  is  to  be  available,  the 
scientists  will  learn  to  use  this  medium 
even  more  effectively  and  will  gather 
data  much  beyond  what  has  been  done 
to  date.  John  Poster,  Director  of  the 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  at 
Llvermore.  who  opposes  the  treaty, 
agrees  with  this  view. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  cost  of  un- 
derground  tests  is  greater  than  for  at- 
mospheric tests.  If  the  costs  are  calcu- 
lated on  the  basis  of  the  scientific  device 
and  the  preparation  of  an  underground 
site  compared  with  the  cost  of  an  air- 
plane or  tower  or  rocket,  the  under- 
ground costs  are  far  more.  But,  In  fact, 
the  atmospheric  tests  frequently  have  In- 
volved large  task  forces.  In  one  series 
in  the  Pacific,  In  the  neighborhood  of 
19,000  men  were  involved.  The  cost  of 
that  task  force  was  upward  of  $100  mil- 
lion. And  that  does  not  include  sub- 
stantial funds  for  preparation  of  the  site 
as  well  as  the  work  after  the  actual  series 
was  completed. 

Indeed,  If  total  costs  are  compared, 
without  question,  underground  testing  is 
far  cheaper. 

There  Is  a  positive  bonus  gain  In  un- 
derground tests  as  to  improvement  of 
methods  of  detecting  such  shots.  We 
win  be  able  to  advance  our  knowledge 
and  capability  to  detect  underground 
detonations  by  other  countries  because 
we  will  be  accelerating  and  refining  our 
own  experiments  In  this  environment. 
Since  the  Soviet  Union  no  doubt  will  be 
conducting  more  underground  detona- 
tions, this  win  provide  an  excellent  op- 
erational test  of  our  detection  systems. 
General  Power  has  referred  to  the  ulti- 
mate question  of  weapons  systems,  and 
that  is  the  number  that  wUl  "survive  and 
arrive."    I  agree. 

Are  the  Russians  afraid  of  the  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  bombs  In  our 
stockpile?  No.  They  are  afraid  of 
American  bombs  that  can  be  put  over 
their  heads.  What  carries  our  bombs 
there?  It  Is  a  vehicle  of  some  sort.  It  is 
the  components  that  guide  the  vehicles 
which  are  critical.  Unless  the  warhead 
gets  there,  there  Is  no  sense  In  worrying 
about  the  warhead. 

I  think  It  can  be  said  that  the  nuclear 
warhead.  Including  the  fusing  and  firing 
circuitries  which  have  been  a  rather  du- 
flcult  problem  since  the  beginning  of  the 
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program,  has  a  higher  reliability  factor 
than  the  vehicle  which  carries  it.  It 
might  be  said  that  a  nuclear  system 
might  fail  to  get  to  Its  destination  infi- 
nitely more  often  than  a  nuclear  war- 
head may  fail  to  detonate  over  its  target. 

One  can  agree  at  this  point  that  every 
warhead  that  gets  to  Its  target  should 
have  a  certain  detonation  because  it  may 
be  one  of  the  few  systems  that  gets 
through  the  enemy's  defenses  and  offsets 
the  carrying  system's  lack  of  reliability. 
I  think  one  must  accept  this  as  a  valid 
premise.  However,  the  defense  against 
the  charge  of  having  an  overklU  capabil- 
ity Is  the  point  that  because  there  is  a 
doubt  as  to  the  number  of  systems  that 
might  survive  either  the  Initial  enemy 
attack  or  succeed  In  penetrating  the 
enemy's  defense,  a  great  variety  of 
weapon  carriers  are  needed  and  a  great 
number  of  bases  from  which  strikes  can 
be  made  either  on  land  or,  In  the  case  of 
the  Polaris,  by  submarines  are  required. 

The  military  philosophy  of  multiple 
weaponry  is  the  correct  one  and  It  Is  not 
based  solely  on  system  reliability. 

I  turn  to  the  defense  against  ballistic 
missiles,  where  many  grave  doubts  are 
expressed  regarding  the  treaty.  This 
exchange  took  place  in  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  between  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff: 

Senator  CtJm-ns.  Now,  if  there  is  much 
to  be  learned,  and  It  depends  on  what  re- 
search turns  up  in  the  futiue,  what  causes 
you  to  believe  that  nowhere  In  the  future 
of  the  development  of  an  antlballlstlc  mis- 
sile win  atmospheric  testing  be  essential  or 
Important? 

General  Tatxor.  Primarily  because  the 
problems  In  the  antlballlstlc  missile  field, 
which  are  numerous  and  whdch  are  difficult. 
He  not  In  the  warhead,  not  In  the  atomic 
copiponent,  but  In  the  guidance,  the  radar, 
all  of  the  associated  equipment  which  goes 
with  an  accurate  Intercept  of  an  incoming 
object  moving  at  great  speed. 

In  these  areas  Indeed  there  Is  a  great  deal 
of  work  still  to  be  done.  But  insofar  as  being 
sure  that  we  have  an  atomic  warhead  that 
will  go  off  at  the  right  time,  that  is  relatively 
easily  solved.  So  I  would  stress  the  fact  In 
the  atomic  aspects  of  the  program  we  do  not 
find  the  principal  difficulty. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  complexities  of 
deploying  an  adequate  antl-ICBM  sys- 
tem. These  are  familiar  to  Senators;  I 
cite  General  Taylor's  statement  because 
it  establishes  that  the  problem  is  not  in 
the  nuclear  part  of  the  system. 

But  I  have  these  comments.  With  ref- 
erence to  the  vulnerability  of  our  silos 
In  terms  of  enemy  strike,  one  must  as- 
sume that  certain  assumptions  were 
made  in  the  structural  design  of  the 
hardened  base.  Without  getting  Into 
classified  Information,  It  would  seem 
that  no  manmade  missile  silo  which  has 
been  designed  for  a  quick  response  and 
must  remain  always  in  a  state  of  readi- 
ness could  be  100  percent  protected  from 
a  direct  hit. 

If  a  silo  were  buried  3,000  feet  under 
the  ground.  It  would  be  very  doubtful  If 
its  missile  could  be  launched  against  the 
enemy  in  anything  like  the  10  or  20  min- 
utes which  is  highly  desirable  in  order  to 
avoid  it  being  caught  by  the  next  wave. 

Even  with  the  best  antlballistic  missile 
defense,  in  any  nuclear  war  a  number 


of  enemy  ICBM's  wiU  penetrate  and 
strike  this  country.  Because  of  the  de- 
structive power  of  these  weapons,  we  can 
grimly  expect  large  numbers  of  casual- 
ties. Ultimately,  the  most  effective  anti- 
missUe  system  Is  that  which  deters  an 
attack.  The  tremendous  power  of  our 
nuclear  weapons  and  our  capability  to 
put  substantial  numbers  of  them  onto  an 
attacker's  homeland  is  what  deters  that 
attacker.  We  can  improve  this  deter- 
rent capability  without  nuclear  tests  In 
the  atmosphere.  As  Dr.  Brown  testified 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee : 

US.  penetration  aids  now  under  develop- 
ment will  be  effective  against  much  more 
sophisticated  systems. 

In  other  words,  with  or  without  TJB.  nu- 
clear tests,  the  U.S.  penetration  aid  capabil- 
ity gives  us  confidence  that  our  missile  sys- 
tems will  penetrate  presently  designed  ABM 
systems  with  a  large  margin  of  safety.  De- 
velopment and  massive  defensive  deployment 
of  a  more  advanced  system  would  take  a 
number  of  years,  either  for  us  or  for  the 
Soviets,  If  by  the  Soviets,  that  would  give  us 
enough  time  to  develop  more  advanced  pen- 
etration aids  and  deploy  more  missiles  of  our 
own. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  said  that  we 
have  great  gaps  of  knowledge  about  the 
effects  of  nuclear  weapons  on  our  under- 
ground sites. 

But,  Dr.  Herbert  York,  Director  of  De- 
fense Research  and  Engineering  during 
President  Eisenhower's  administration, 
testified: 

Some  concern  has  been  expressed  about  the 
fact  that  our  knowledge  of  the  vulnerability 
of  Mlnuteman  missile  sites  Is  Incomplete  and 
that  the  treaty  will  prevent  us  from  develop- 
ing that  knowledge  further. 

We  need  to  remember  In  this  connection 
that  we  undoubtedly  know  a  great  deal  more 
about  the  vulnerability  of  our  sites  than  the 
Soviets  do,  since  we  alone  are  well  Informed 
on  the  nature  and  structure  of  the  silos  and 
have  performed  a  number  of  test  explosions 
relevant  to  them. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
possible  effects  of  atomic  blasts  on  com- 
munications, the  so-caUed  blackout  phe- 
nomena. Let  us  examine  the  problem. 
Our  scientists  are  not  babes  in  the  woods 
in  this  area.  American  atmospheric 
tests  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
first  revealed  that  communications  could 
be  disrupted  by  certain  types  of  nuclear 
explosions  in  the  atmosphere. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
so  many  people  refer  to  the  need  for  the 
development  of  an  antibaUisUc  missile 
system  and  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
conducted  high-yield  tests.  Therefore,  I 
want  to  emphasize  for  the  Record  on  this 
point  somethhig  which  has  been  care- 
fully prepared. 

HIGH    ALTTTUDK    TESTS 

The  United  States  has  conducted  many 
more  high  altitude  explosions  than  has 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  1958,  prior  to  com- 
mencement of  the  so-called  moratorliun, 
the  United  States  conducted  five  high 
altitude  nuclear  weapons  effects  tests. 
Since  the  resumption  of  testing  by  the 
Soviets  on  September  1,  1961,  the  Soviets 
conducted  about  four  high  altitude  tests, 
but  the  United  States  in  1962  conducted 
five  high  altitude  tests  above  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

T  ct  uc  recapitulate  these  U.S.  tests. 


Three  tests  were  conducted  high  above 
the  South  Atlantic;  these  were  the  Argus 
tests.  This  was  purely  for  effects  pur- 
poses. It  was  an  experiment  designed  to 
provide  information  on  the  trapping  of 
electricaUy  charged  particles  in  the 
earth's  magnetic  field.  This  Informa- 
tion Is  important  to  the  understanding  of 
the  phenomena  associated  with  com- 
mimications  blackout  and  defense 
against  ballistic  missiles.  The  detona- 
tion altitudes  were  an  about  300  miles 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  These 
were  low  yield  kiloton  tests. 

In  August  1958  and  prior  to  the  Argus 
events,  megaton  range  shots,  two  In 
number,  were  conducted  at  high  altitude 
above  the  Pacific  Ocean,  near  Johnston 
Island.  The  Teak  shot  was  at  about  50 
miles  and  the  Orange  shot  was  at  27 
miles.  These  events  were  lised  for  the 
study  of  effects  relating  to  communica- 
tions and  radar  blackout.  These  effects 
on  the  communications  spectrum  were 
studied  intensively  and  were  studied  from 
different  locations,  close  in  as  weU  as 
worldwide. 

In  1962  we  conducted  five  high  altitude 
events  above  the  Pacific  near  Johnston 
Island.  Four  of  these  were  of  low  to 
submegaton  yields,  detonated  at  altitudes 
of  tens  of  kilometers,  and  the  most  fa- 
mous. Starfish,  was  1.4  megatons,  deto- 
nated at  an  altitude  of  250  miles.  Again 
these  tests  were  utilized  to  get  effects  in- 
formation on  basic  physics  phenomena 
at  high  altitude  and  to  understand  better 
the  communications  and  radar  blackout 
phenomena. 

We  have  thus  clearly  acquired  a  great 
deal  of  nuclear  weapons  effects  informa- 
tion at  high  altitude.  This  information 
is  of  great  benefit  to  devising  systems  for 
defense  against  baUistlc  missUes.  It  is 
also  of  great  benefit  to  the  designing  of 
instruments  to  detect  and  identify  nu- 
clear explosions  that  are  detonated  at 
high  altitude  or  in  outer  space. 

Most  of  the  Information  on  our  high 
altitude  tests  and  on  the  Soviet  high  al- 
titude tests  is  classified. 

This  infonnation  is,  however,  available 
to  aU  Senators  who  have  a  need  to  know 
and  who  have  appropriate  clearance. 

I  do  not  understand  the  constantly  re- 
peated assertion  that  we  need  to  wipe 
out  the  treaty  and  fail  to  vote  for  It  be- 
cause, somehow,  we  need  to  examine 
more  carefully  and  find  out  what  hap- 
pens in  high  altitude  tests.  I  repeat, 
we  have  done  more  than  the  Russians 
have  done  In  that  field. 

The  fear  has  been  expressed  that  the 
Russians  might  try  to  preempt  retalia- 
tion by  this  strategy. 

The  blackout  is  not  instantaneous.  If 
our  communications  start  getting  fuzzy 
In  a  way  pecuhar  to  an  atomic  blast,  we 
will  know  a  violation  of  the  test  ban 
treaty  has  occurred  or  an  attack  has  be- 
gun. And  we  will  know  who  is  respon- 
sible. Our  retaliatory  forces  will  be 
alerted,  and  I  expect  the  "hot  line" 
phone  between  the  White  House  and  the 
Kremlin  will  be  ringing. 

In  the  absence  of  a  limited  treaty,  this 
country  might  hesitate  before  respond- 
ing because  of  the  belief  that  the  inci- 
dent merely  reflected  a  Russian  high  al- 
titude test.    In  the  presence  of  the  treaty, 
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it  must  then  be  either  a  violation  of  the 
agreement  or  a  preemptory  act  of  war. 

Among  the  chief  witnesses  who  have 
expressed  strong  support  for  the  treaty 
are  Dr.  Herbert  York,  former  Director 
of  Researdi  and  Engineering  in  the  De- 
fense Department  imder  President  El- 
senhower; Dr.  Harold  Brown,  who  pres- 
ently occupies  that  position;  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  Eugene  Zuckert;  and 
John  A.  McCone,  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  The  interesting  as- 
pect of  this  is  that  each  of  these  men 
not  only  now  has.  or  has  had.  direct  re- 
sponsibilities and  authority  connected 
with  seciirity  matters,  but  has  had  long 
experience  dealing  with  atomic  energy. 

Dr.  York  is  a  former  director  of  the 
Livermore  Radiation  Laboratory,  which 
is  one  of  the  chief  centers  of  nuclear 
weapons  development.  Dr.  Brown  also 
served  as  director  of  Livermore  Radia- 
tion Laboratory.  Eugene  Zuckert  is  a 
former  Atomic  Energy  Commission  com- 
missioner, with  deep  knowledge  in  mili- 
tary applications;  and  John  McCone  is  a 
former  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
AEC  and,  of  course,  has  the  best  and 
most  current  knowledge  of  Russian 
weapons  capabilities. 

Surely  these  men  who  have  knowledge 
of  both  military  operational  require- 
ments and  nuclear  weapons  could  not  be 
advocates  of  the  treaty  unless  they  were 
confident  its  ratification  would  not  en- 
danger this  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  attempted  to  set 
forth  some  of  the  scientific  and  technical 
issues  Involved  in  the  question  of  ratifi- 
cation of  the  limited  test  ban  agreement. 
The  weapons  we  are  discussing  are  not 
conventional  weapons,  the  effects  of 
which  otir  minds  rather  easily  can  com- 
prehend. They  are  unconventional 
weapons  whose  destructive  power  has 
sown  fear  throughout  the  world.  Many 
of  those  who  most  precisely  understand 
nuclear  weapons  because  they  have  cre- 
ated them  are  awed — and  frankly, 
frightened — by  the  enormity  of  this 
force.  This  feeling  was  expressed  sim- 
ply, but  eloquently,  by  Dr.  Bradbury  of 
Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory,  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  when  he 
said: 

I  must  confess  to  a  horror  of  a  possible 
nuclear  war,  perhaps  because  I  have  been  In 
this  bnslness  for  a  long  time.  I  was  in  this 
business  at  the  time  of  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki. I  saw  those  pictures.  I  nevo-  quite 
lost  the  feeling  of  incredible  concern  that 
one  might  some  day  see  another  city  like 
these. 

That  expression  is  not  the  voice  of 
timidity,  Mr.  President.  It  is  the  voice  of 
concern  for  ones  country  and  all  man- 
kind. I  share  that  concern.  These  men 
who  have  helped  design  bombs  icnow  the 
horror  the  bombs  can  create.  The  great 
bulk  of  bombs  in  our  stockpile  were  de- 
signed at  Los  Alamos,  and  therefore  I 
would  close  my  talk  with  a  resolution 
from  the  American  Federation  of  Scien- 
tists chapter  at  Los  Alamos  Scientific 
Laboratory  which  declares  its  support 
of  the  treaty.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  its  resolution  be  inserted  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 


liCr.  ANDERSCW.  Therefore.  Mr. 
PSesident.  I  shall  support  the  treaty, 
bcised,  I  hope,  upon  sufficient  informa- 
tion on  atomic  energy  so  that  I  have 
some  competence  in  its  propriety.  I  be- 
have I  attended  the  first  witnessing  by 
clTillans  of  the  bomb  test  in  1951.  I  was 
a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
ADomic  Energy  then.  There  was  great 
concern  by  all  as  to  how  it  would  work 
out,  how  it  might  be  done.  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  information  from  all  the  tests 
from  that  date  on.  I  think  I  have  ex- 
ai^ined  every  set  of  figxires  produced  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  these 
tests.  After  12  years  of  experience,  I 
th(ink  I  can  say  I  believe  this  treaty  can 
bo  safely  ratified. 

EXHIBTT    1 

The  Los  Alamos  Chapter  of  the  Federation 
of  American  Scientists  welcomes  the  nuclear 
te#t  ban  treaty  now  before  the  U.S.  Senate 
as  an  Initial  contribution  to  the  control  of 
ail  irrational  arms  race.  The  treaty  raises 
the  hope  that  a  peaceful  world  can  be 
achieved  by  a  sequence  of  mutually  bene- 
ficial and  attainable  objectives. 

t^Yom  the  scientific  testimony  presented 
at  a  series  of  hearings  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mtttee  on  Atomic  Energy  In  March  1963,  It 
is  ieTldent  that  violations  of  this  treaty  lead- 
ing to  meaningful  nuclear  weapon  improve- 
ments have  little  chance  of  escaping  detec- 
tiqn. 

With  minimal  threat  to  our  security  the 
treaty  therefore  may  achieve  numerous  tan- 
gible and  intangible  advantages  for  the 
Uitited  States  and   the  world. 

•The  treaty  offers  the  opportunity  for 
detnonstration  of  the  international  coopera- 
tion needed  to  open  further  avenues  to  a 
peaceful  world. 

Its  sharp  curtailment  of  atmospheric  test- 
ing correspondlngiy  limits  the  radloac1;lve 
co|itamination  of  our  environment. 

Adherence  to  It  by  numerous  nations 
wttich  now  are,  or  which  shortly  will  be, 
capable  of  nuclear  weapons  development  Is 
evidence  of  its  effect  in  preventing  the  global 
spi-ead  of  such  weapons. 

Jt  formally  recognizes  the  idea  that  world 
pence  can  be  best  constructed  by  the  suc- 
cefsful  implementation  of  limited  practical 
stfpa — a  view  long  advocated  In  American 
foreign  policy. 

♦This  treaty  deserves  the  wholehearted  sup- 
p<«  of  the  American  people. 

^e  Los  Alamos  Chapter  of  the  Federation 
of' American  Scientists  has  among  Its  mem- 
bers scientists  with  a  wide  range  of  experi- 
ence, including  the  design  and  testing  of 
miclear  weapons.  One  of  its  principal  alms 
is  the  encouragement  of  responsible  discus- 
sion of  the  interaction  of  science  and  con- 
temporary society.  The  present  officers  of 
tUe  Los  Alamos  chapter  are  Franz  Jahoda. 
chjalrman,  and  Robert  Cowan,  secretary. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I 
know  that  I  express  the  appreciation  of 
the  entire  committee,  as  well  as  myself, 
for  the  cooperation  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  former  chair- 
mtm  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Etiergy,  and,  of  course,  the  present  chair- 
man, gave.  Both  these  men  very  gra- 
ciously accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  They 
attended  the  hearings  assiduously  and 
rendered  a  great  service,  not  only  because 
of  their  general  knowledge,  but  their 
capacity  to  ask  the  right  questions  of  the 
list  of  witnesses  whom  the  Senator  has 


just  named,  many  of  them  scientists  of 
whom  I  and  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  had  little 
knowledge  and  with  whom  we  had  little 
acquaintance. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  was  ex- 
tremely helpful,  not  only  in  suggesting 
some  of  the  witnesses,  but  in  examining 
them. 

I  think  the  committee,  the  Senate, 
and  the  country  owe  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  a  great  debt  for  the  con- 
tribution he  has  made  to  the  record  of 
this  committee,  in  addition  to  the  speech 
which  he  has  Just  now  made,  which  has 
so  well  clarified  some  of  the  questions 
that  have  been  raised,  such  as  the  one 
he  mentioned  about  high  altitude  tests. 

Much  has  been  said  on  this  floor  about 
that  subject  by  persons  far  less  qualified 
to  know,  and.  naturally,  it  has  caused 
some  confusion  in  the  minds  of  people. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  all  he  has  done 
in  helping  to  make  the  heanngs  complete 
and  to  enlighten  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try on  this  question. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  and  say  to  him  that, 
in  the  beginning,  I  thought  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  ought  to 
have  had  the  treaty  rereferrwi  to  it  for 
study,  but  when  I  saw  the  way  In  which 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  went 
about  its  consideration  and  the  oourtesy 
it  extended  to  other  committees,  and  the 
widespread  questions  they  permitted,  I 
was  happy  to  recognize  the  fine  service 
the  committee  had  rendered  and  was 
happy  to  participate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. This  is  a  very  special  treaty,  and 
I  do  not  know  of  many  precedents,  if 
any.  for  such  a  matter  as  this.  There 
is  a  certain  cumbersomeness  connected 
with  it,  but  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on. 
Atomic  Energy,  I  thought  it  went  on 
reasonably  happy  and  that  we  made  an 
excellent  record.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  help. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  not  miss 
the  opportunity  to  conunend  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico.  The  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
done  so  already,  with  his  usual  ability 
and  preciseness.  However.  I  recall  that 
some  years  ago  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  in  his  role  as  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and 
then  as  its  chairman,  gave  us  many  good 
lessons  in  terms  of  nuclear  energy  and 
its  relationship  to  the  disarmament  pro- 
gram, when  we  were  discussing  proposals 
for  nuclear  test  ban  treaties. 

As  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  so 
well  stated,  the  questions  asked  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  in  the  com- 
mittee hearings  on  the  test  ban  treaty 
opened  up  new  lines  of  questioning  for 
all  of  us  and  brought  us  a  considerable 
amount  of  information  which  was  ex- 
ceedingly helpf  xU. 

The  Senator  has  demolished  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  made  about  the 
inadequacy  of  our  Governmenfs  pro- 
gram  in   high   altitude   testing.    By   a 
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simple  statement  of  fact,  based  on  in- 
formation, he  has  made  the  Record  im- 
equivocally  clear  with  relation  to  our 
testing  capacity  and  our  testing  program. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  first  I  wish 
to  Join  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  in  their 
compliments  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  seatmate  in  the  Senate,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son]. His  contributions  in  the  field  of 
atomic  energy  are  well  known.  Those  of 
us  who  live  in  Nevada  lean  heavily  upon 
his  advice  and  suggestions,  because  we 
are  an  Integral  part  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram. We  have  had  many  problems  in 
connection  with  it  in  the  past  few  years, 
and  he  has  certainly  been  of  great  assist- 
ance m  this  field.  We  lean  heavily  on 
him  for  his  suggestion  as  to  the  possibiUty 
of  using  underground  detonations  in 
future  mining.  I  am  grateful  to  him  for 
the  contributions  he  has  made.  They 
are  based  upon  the  sound  knowledge  of  a 
very  talented  man. 

I  support  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
Over  the  past  several  weeks  I  have 
studied  with  deep  interest  the  bulk  of 
testimony  given  before  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  After  weighing  it 
carefully.  I  am  convinced  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  is  a  small  step  in  the  right 
direction.  This  small  step  toward  con- 
trolling the  threat  of  nuclear  war  is  being 
heralded  the  world  over.  Already  over 
90  nations  have  shown  their  approval  by 
ratifying  the  treaty.  These  people  share 
with  the  United  States  our  hopes  for  a 
Just  peace  and  relaxation  of  tensions 
caused  by  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 

It  is  unfortimately  true.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  displayed  bad 
faith  in  the  past,  and  it  is  very  likely 
that  in  many  areas  we  may  expect  more 
of  this  sorry  performance  in  the  future. 
I  hope  that  in  this  vital  area  with  which 
the  test  ban  deals,  we  may  expect  better 
intentions  from  the  Russians  than  they 
have  displayed  in  other  areas.  It  is  un- 
fortunate this  treaty  cannot  be  based  on 
trust.  However,  in  the  present  world 
situation,  it  is  ironic  but  all  too  true  that 
we  must  travel  the  road  to  peace  care- 
fully. We  must  be  protected  with  ade- 
quate armament  and  safeguards  while 
negotiating. 

Early  in  the  testimony  heard  on  the 
test  ban  treaty  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
called  for  several  safeguards  which  the 
Umted  States  should  adopt  under  the 
treaty  to  insure  our  continued  growth 
and  achievement.  In  the  face  of  re- 
peated bad  faith  in  the  past  by  the  Rus- 
sians, these  were  felt  necessary,  even 
though  the  treaty  is  designed  as  a  first 
step  away  from  the  arms  race.  These 
safeguards  include  first,  the  maintenance 
of  comprehensive  and  aggressive  under- 
ground nuclear  tests;  second,  the  mainte- 
nance and  expansion  of  our  nuclear  lab- 
oratory facilities;  third,  maintaining  our 
ability  to  begin  immediately  a  compre- 
hensive atmospheric  testing  program 
should  violations  be  discovered  and  if 
deemed  essential  to  our  security;  and 
fourth,  the  improvement  of  our  capa- 
bilities to  detect  treaty  violations  and  the 
ability  to  monitor  Sino-Soviet  nuclear 
actions  and  achievements. 


These  safeguards  were  assured  the 
Senate  by  the  President  through  his  press 
conferences  and  in  various  speeches  and 
by  the  Defense  Department  through  a 
letter  to  Senator  Russell  from  Under 
Secretary  Roswell  Gilpatrlc  which  out- 
lined in  detail  measures  underway  or 
planned  to  implement  the  safeguards 
called  for. 

The  Senate  has  shown  its  determina- 
tion to  implement  them. 

Recently  the  distinguished  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  in  order  to  make 
crystal  clear  to  the  Senate  and  the  people 
of  the  Nation  this  Government's  inten- 
tions, called  on  the  President  to  put  his 
formal  assurances  forward  in  a  letter  to 
the  Senate.  This  letter  was  read  Sep- 
tember 11  before  this  body.  I  would  like 
to  briefly  cover  again  what  was  said. 

The  President  made  these  points  from 
which  I  quote. 

1.  Underground  nuclear  testing,  which  Is 
permitted  under  the  treaty,  will  be  vigor- 
ously and  diligently  carried  forward,  and  the 
equipment,  facilities,  personnel,  and  funds 
necessary  for  that  purpose  will  be  provided. 

2.  The  United  States  will  maintain  a  pos- 
ture of  readiness  to  resume  testing  in  the 
environments  prohibited  by  the  present 
treaty,  and  it  will  take  all  the  necessary  steps 
to  safeguard  our  national  security  In  the 
event  that  there  should  be  an  abrogation  or 
violation  of  any  treaty  provision.  In  par- 
ticular, the  United  States  retains  the  right 
to  resume  atmospheric  testing  forthwith  If 
the  Soviet  Union  should  conduct  tests  in 
violation  of  the  treaty. 

3.  Our  facilities  for  the  detection  of  pos- 
sible violations  of  this  treaty  wlU  be  ex- 
panded and  improved  as  required  to  Increase 
our  assurance  against  clandestine  violation 
by  others. 

4.  I  am  glad  to  emphasize  again  that  the 
treaty  in  no  way  limits  the  authority  of  the 
Commander  In  Chief  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
for  the  defense  of  the  United  States  and  its 
allies,  if  a  situation  should  develop  requir- 
ing such  a  grave  decision.  Any  decision  to 
vise  such  weapons  would  be  made  by  the 
United  States  In  accordance  with  its  con- 
stitutional processes  and  would  In  no  way 
be  affected  by  the  terms  of  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty. 

5.  I  am  able  to  assure  the  Senate  that  If 
that  unhappy  Island  (Cuba)  should  be  used 
either  directly  or  Indirectly  to  circumvent 
or  nullify  this  treaty,  the  United  States  wlU 
take  all  necessary  action  In  response. 

6.  The  treaty  In  no  way  changes  the  stattu 
of  the  authorities  in  East  Germany. 

7.  This  Government  wUl  maintain  strong 
weapons  laboratories  In  a  vigorous  program 
of  weapons  development.  In  order  to  Insure 
that  the  United  States  will  continue  to  have 
In  the  future  a  strength  fully  adequate  for 
an  effective  national  defense. 

8.  The  United  States  wlU  diligently  pxir- 
sue  its  programs  for  the  further  development 
of  nuclear  explosives  for  peaceful  purposes 
by  underground  tests  within  the  terms  of 
the  treaty. 

It  appears  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
with  such  a  thorough  slate  of  safeguards 
and  resolutions  by  the  President,  the 
United  States  can  proceed  to  adopt  the 
treaty  under  any  risks  remaining. 

Surely,  in  view  of  the  limited  designs 
written  into  the  treaty  and  with  such 
adequate  measures  taken  to  protect  our- 
selves, the  United  States  should  pursue 
the  hope  in  the  treaty  that  may  lead  to 
an  easing  of  tensions  and  Indeed  to  a 
lessening  of  the  arms  race  In  time.  We 
cannot  afford  to  do  less. 


Without  this  treaty  we  can  expect  un- 
limited testing  by  nations  of  the  East 
and  the  West.  We  can  expect  testing 
by  as  many  nations  as  have  the  ability 
and  the  will  to  produce  nuclear  arma- 
ment. Both  our  aUies  and  those  of  the 
Soviet  Union  seem  to  feel  the  need  to 
do  their  own  testing  and  produce  their 
own  weapons  capability.  They  seem  un- 
willing to  trust  the  United  States  or  the 
Soviet  Union  to  risk  catastrophe  by  pro- 
tecting them  with  nuclear  weapons. 
Thus,  they  will  continue  to  produce 
weapons  to  protect  themselves.  The 
atmosphere  will  continue  to  be  filled 
with  radioactive  p>olsons  which  threaten 
potential  harm  to  many  people.  Ten- 
sions inherent  in  testing  will  go  im- 
abated.  Where  will  this  dangerous  road 
end? 

There  have  been  argiunents  that  the 
United  States  is  losing  the  nuclear  race 
to  Russia.  According  to  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  fig\u-es  available,  the 
U.S.SJI.  has  conducted  over  145  nuclear 
tests,  of  which  144  were  atmospheric. 
The  United  States  has  conducted  283 
tests,  of  which  171  were  in  the  atmos- 
phere. The  United  States,  Britain,  and 
France  have  conducted  over  300  tests 
among  them.  The  United  States  has 
conducted  tests  of  all  types  and  has  pro- 
duced weapons  in  many  varieties.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  has  stated  in 
testimony: 

Allowing  for  losses  from  an  Initial  enemy 
attack  suad  attrition  en  route  to  target,  we 
calcxilate  that  our  forces  today  could  still 
destroy  the  Soviet  Union  without  any  help 
from  the  deployed  tactical  air  units  or  car- 
rier task  forces  or  Thor  or  Jupiter  IRBM's. 

He  further  stated  that  the  United 
States  maintains  nuclear  warheads  In 
the  tens  of  thousands. 

The  Soviet  Union  tests  have  yielded 
more  total  megatonnage  than  the  United 
States,  because  they  have  concentrated 
their  testing  in  the  high-yield  «)ectnun, 
whereas  the  United  States,  by  calculated 
decision,  has  stayed  in  the  low-yield 
area.  The  Soviet  Union  thus  appears 
ahead  in  high-yield  technology,  while 
the  United  States  appears  ahead  In  the 
low-yield  area.  Some  witnesses  have 
hidlcated  that  the  United  States  should 
not  allow  itself  to  fall  behind  In  any  area 
of  nuclear  technology.  Is  It,  Indeed, 
dangerous  for  the  United  States  to  lag 
In  this  area?  Dr.  Harold  Brown,  Direc- 
tor of  Etefense,  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing of  the  Department  of  Defense,  has 
advised  us  In  his  testimony: 

The  U.S.  advantage  in  the  low  and  inter- 
mediate part  of  the  yield  spectnun  is  impor- 
tant technologically  and  in  its  effect  on 
mUltary  systems.  Our  hlgh-yield-to-welght 
ratio  In  this  range  has  fscilltoted  the  de- 
velopment of  more  powerful  warheads  for 
Mlnuteman  and  Ptrfarls  without  concomi- 
tant increase  In  vehicle  sl«e  or  decrease  In 
range.  We  have  thus  been  able  to  deploy 
large  numbers  of  hardened  and  disi>er8ed 
Mlnuteman  missiles  and  large  numbers  of 
long-range  sublaunched  Polaris  mlssUes. 

Dr.  Herbert  York.  Dh-ector  of  Law- 
rence Radiation  Laboratory  In  Liver- 
more, Calif.,  from  1954  to  1958,  In  re- 
sponse to  the  same  problem  stated: 

Very  big  weapons;  that  la,  weapons  In  the 
100  megaton  class,  are  specialty  weapons, 
suitable   only    under   special   circumstances 
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against  special  targets.  Even  If  one  Is 
thinking  of  very  hard  targets,  Improving  the 
accuracy  and  reliability  of  otir  present  mle- 
sllefl  la  a  mueh  more  effective  approach  than 
Increasing  their  ylald  •  •  •  the  result  of 
many  careful  eonatdermtlons  of  the  prob- 
lem •  •  •  have  yielded  the  conclusions  that 
In  view  of  all  other  possibilities  and  in  view 
of  the  limited  usefulness  of  such  big  bombs, 
their  development  was  unnecessary. 

On  the  tc^ic  of  comparison  of  United 
States  and  Russian  capabilities.  Gen. 
Maxwell  D.  Taylor.  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  his  statement 
says  the  following: 

As  to  net  superiority  in  ability  to  inflict 
damage  on  the  enemy,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  consider  that  the  United  States  at 
present  is  clearly  ahead  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
the  ability  to  wage  strategic  nuclear  war, 
and  is  probably  ahead  in  the  ability  to  wage 
tactical  nuclear  war,  whereas  the  Soviets 
have  developed  a  substantial  mldrange  bal- 
listic missile  capacity. 

Are  we  likely  to  lose  what  lead  we 
have  in  the  low-yield  range  since  under- 
ground testing  is  permitted  under  the 
treaty?  Dr.  Brown  touched  on  this 
question  In  his  testimony  before  the 
committee.    He  concluded  that: 

If  the  provision*  of  the  treaty  are  strictly 
adhered  to,  the  present  differences  as  pointed 
out  above,  and  any  other*  that  may  exist, 
will  tend  to  shrink  more  slowly  than  If  un- 
limited testing  were  permitted  by  both  sides. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  United  States  is  well  ahead  in  the 
ability  to  wage  nuclear  war  in  case  of 
attack.  Our  Minuteman  dispersal  and 
wide  ranging  Polaris  submarines  give  us 
this  insurance. 

With  the  safeguards  mentioned,  I  feel 
the  United  States  is  in  a  position  where 
it  caxinot  be  taken  by  surprise,  as  it  was 
after  the  last  test  moratorium. 

I  have  received  many  letters  frc«n  my 
eonstltuents  stating  the  well  known  fact 
that  Soviet  Russia  cannot  be  tmsted  to 
keep  any  treaty.  They  point  out  that 
Russia  has  broken  some  50  out  o€  their 
last  53  agreements.  We  are  all  aware 
of  this  Inexcusable  record.  It  is  indeed 
legitimate  to  ask  why  we  should  be  party 
to  another  one  and  be  caught  by  sur- 
prise. I  feel  that  here  is  one  area  where 
the  Interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  do  truly  converge. 

There  is  one  area  in  which  both  sides 
should  have  Ui*;  greatest  possible  motives 
to  be  honorable  in  their  obligations. 
Both  the  United  States  and  Russia  have 
an  interest  In  protecting  their  nations 
from  nuclear  holocaust  and  of  warding 
off  the  dangers  <rf  radioactivity,  with  its 
inherent  dangers  to  present  and  futtire 
generations. 

IXxrtng  the  testimony  given  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  the 
question  of  fallout  and  its  dangers  was 
repeatedly  raised.  This  is  a  problem  with 
which  I  am  familiar.  It  occurs  in  my 
SUte  of  Nevada  and  in  neighboring 
States,  because  it  involves  the  problem 
of  fallout  from  nuclear  testing.  We  hear 
also  from  different  scientific  organiza- 
tions concerning  the  different  interpreta- 
tions of  the  extent  of  the  danger.  I  am 
not  capable  of  analyzing  this  contro- 
versy from  a  scientific  viewpoint.  In 
these  matters  I,  like  most  Senators,  have 
to  rely  on  the  opinions  of  those  we  most 
respect. 


About  all  one  can  say  with  certainty 
is  that  no  one  has  come  out  in  favor  of 
fallout.  Expert  witnesses  are  at  vari- 
ance: but  taken  on  balance,  they  all 
paint  out  some  of  the  problems  involved 
in|this  area. 

Some  of  the  expert  witnesses  testify- 
ing on  this  treaty  tended  to  feel  the  fall- 
out controversy  is  being  exaggerated. 

iDr.  Edward  Teller  stated  that  back- 
grpund  radiation  from  natural  causes  is 
90  percent  greater  in  Denver.  Colo.,  than 
exposure  radiation  to  nuclear  testing. 
Df.  John  S.  Poster,  Jr.,  current  director 
of  Lawrence  Laboratories  in  Livermore, 
calif.,  felt  that  fallout  from  all  past  tests 
is  equal  to  deciding  to  live  a  few  hundred 
f  e^t  higher  in  elevation. 

bn  the  other  hand  is  the  statement  by 
the  Technical  Division,  Greater  St.  Louis 
Citizens'  Committee  for  Nuclear  Infor- 
mtition,  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
search. Development  and  Radiation  of 
the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee  of 
Ailgust  21,  1963.  This  group  is  composed 
of  equally  comi>etent  members,  most  of 
wttom  are  M.D.'s  or  Ph.  D.'s.  I  quote 
from  their  report: 

Our  analysis  of  the  same  monitoring  data 
pi^bltshed  by  the  AEC  shows  that  as  a  re- 
suit  of  nuclear  tests  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site, 
in  the  period  1951-62,  a  number  of  local 
pojpulatlons  In  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Idaho,  and 
probably  other  communities  scattered 
thl^ugh  the  continental  United  States  have 
been  exposed  to  fallout  so  Intense  as  to 
represent  a  medically  unacceptable  hazard 
tOj  children  who  may  drink  locally  produced 
milk. 

I  state  these  different  views  to  show 
tHe  inexact  views  competent  people  have 
on  this  important  subject.  I  think  It  is 
valid  to  hope  for  a  test  ban  treaty  to  end 
any  more  contamination  until  more  ade- 
quate and  complete  knowledge  is  sup- 
plied on  which  to  base  our  decisions.  I 
commend  the  majority  leader,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
MjANsnxLD],  for  his  able  presentation  of 
h|j  feelings  on  this  subject. 

The  problem  of  developing  an  antl- 
baUistic  missile  system  has  been  given  a 
gneat  deal  of  attention.  Testimony  in 
this  area,  as  on  fallout,  has  beer,  both 
favorable  and  unfavorable  considered  in 
relation  with  the  test  ban  treaty.  Both 
sides  were  represented  by  competent, 
highly  skilled  witnesses. 

I  quote  from  those  on  the  negative 
side: 

!Dr.  Teller:  "On  that  point  I  wUl  say  that 
Indeed  we  can  do  a  lot  in  this  development 
without  atmospheric  tests,  we  cannot  bring 
thie  development  to  a  reliable  conclusion 
without  atmospheric  tests." 
•  .Admiral  Strauss:  "When  these  new  devices 
(missiles)  are  Invented,  they  can  only  be 
dependably  mated  to  the  weapon  by  testing. 
Tl^lr  theoretical  compatibility  with  the 
w#apon  will  be  too  uncertain  to  rely  up- 
04  •  •  •.  I  will  only  add  my  layman's  belief 
thiat  underground  testing  will  not  suffice  to 
priove  an  antlballlstlc  missile  system  which 
mlist  function  In  the  atmosphere  or  perhaps 
evien  beyond  the  atmosphere." 

I  And  on  the  positive  side: 

Dr.  Brown:  "Most  of  these  problems  (to  ac- 
quire early,  to  discriminate  decoys  •  •  •  to 
handle  large  volumes  of  traffic  •  •  •  and  to 
hl|t  and  kill  targets)  have  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  further  nuclear  testing." 


Secretary  McNamara:  "One  Important 
point  stands  out  In  connection  with  the  antl- 
balllstlc missile:  The  antlballlstlc  missile 
problem  Is  dominated  by  factors  unrelated  to 
the  treaty — by  reaction  speed,  missile  per- 
formance, and  capacity  for  decoy  discrim- 
ination." 

Dr.  N.  E.  Bradbury.  Director  of  Los  Alamos 
Scientific  Laboratory;  "Underground  testing 
will  permit,  I  am  convinced,  essentially  every 
technical  warhead  development  which  would 
be  possible  with  atmospheric  testing  up  to 
yields  probably  as  great  as  a  megaton  •  •  •. 
With  underground  testing.  I  believe  we  can 
develop  and  test  whatever  type  of  warhead 
may  be  required  for  an  antlballlstlc  missile 
system  if  one  is  required." 

On  this  subject  which  is  so  technical 
and  hard  for  a  layman  to  Interpret  and 
to  base  an  educated  opinion,  I  can  only 
weigh  the  arguments  In  the  framework  of 
how  they  appear  to  me  logically  and  con- 
vincingly. 

The  controversy,  as  I  understand  it, 
centers  on  whether  an  antlballlstlc  mis- 
sile system  can  be  perfected  under  the 
treaty  or  whether  the  components  can 
only  be  considered  effective  and  compati- 
ble by  actually  testing  them  in  the 
atmosphere. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  has  spoken  at 
length  on  that  point  a  few  minutes  ago. 
His  analysis  is  clear  and  convincing. 

The  preponderance  of  the  testimony 
is  of  the  view  that  an  antlballlstlc  mis- 
sile system  can  be  capably  developed 
under  the  treaty.  In  any  event,  it  seems 
the  main  problems  concerned  with  the 
program  are  in  areas  where  progress  is 
not  hampered  by  the  treaty.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  testimony  in  favor  of  the 
treaty  came  from  those  who  work  most 
closely  with  the  problems  from  day  to 
day,  or  in  the  past,  such  as  Dr.  Brown. 
Secretary  McNamara,  Dr.  Bradbury,  and 
Dr.  York. 

I  was  further  impressed  that  although 
the  system  could  progress  and  should  be 
vigorously  pursued,  witnesses  on  both 
sides  doubted  that  the  antiballistic  mis- 
sile would  protect  the  population  gen- 
erally or  would  be  any  final  answer.  As 
Dr.  York  testified  in  an  important  state- 
ment: 

It  is  simply  easier  to  biiild  devices  that 
will  penetrate  a  ballistic  mlsaUe  than  it  Is  to 
build  an  antimissile  which  can  cope  with  It. 

Since  there  were  these  misgivings 
about  how  effective  such  a  system  would 
be  and  since  the  treaty  appears  more 
fruitful,  I  would  press  the  effort  to  find 
security  in  this  way — through  an  at- 
tempt to  break  through  the  barriers  of 
distrust,  even  though  we  continue  work 
to  perfect  an  antiballistic  missile. 

Concerning  our  program  of  peaceful 
development  of  nuclear  enerpy,  we  have 
been  assured  by  the  President,  Secretary 
Rusk,  and  E>r.  Seaborg  that  we  can 
progress  on  most  development  levels.  A 
new  isthmian  canal  in  Panama  may  well 
be  precluded  under  the  treaty  because 
of  the  problem  of  containing  the  radio- 
£u;tivity  produced  in  such  a  small  area. 
This  program  has  yet  to  be  produced  in 
any  event.  Another  area  where  develop- 
ment will  be  limited  is  in  the  area  of  pro- 
pelling rockets  with  nuclear  explosions. 

I  firmly  believe  in  and  subscribe  to  the 
need    to   continue   our   Important    and 
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beneficial  program  of  the  peaceful  devel- 
opment of  nuclear  energy. 

An  even  greater  need  for  development 
is  in  the  ability  of  peoples  of  the  world  to 
live  in  harmony  and  mutual  trust.  This 
should  be  our  No.  1  goal.  We  should 
never  hesitate  to  work  for  peace  and 
lessening  of  tensions  between  na- 
tions. If  this  treaty  is  a  step  in  that 
direction,  I  would  place  first  priority 
here. 

Our  experiences  in  the  past  have  clear- 
ly proven  beyond  doubt  we  must  proceed 
with  caution.  I  firmly  believe  we  must 
proceed.  As  the  President  has  well 
said: 

We  mxist  never  negotiate  out  of  fear  but 
we  must  never  fear  to  negotiate. 

Our  security  does  not  Increase  with  the 
yield  of  the  weapons  we  have  in  stock- 
pile. Since  World  War  II,  our  nuclear 
capacity  has  increased  many  times,  yet 
our  security  has  inexorably  declined. 

The  100-megaton  bomb  in  which  we 
are  asked  by  some  to  place  our  faith  is 
5.000  times  more  powerful  than  the 
weapon  which  destroyed  Hiroshima  and 
killed  over  60.000  people. 

Deterrence  is  not  ultimate  security. 
I  feel  we  must  seek  relief  from  the  fear 
of  war  somewhere  other  than  in  the  pro- 
duction of  more  powerful  weapons.  Our 
only  alternative  is  to  seek  this  area  of 
common  interest  with  our  avowed  ene- 
mies with  the  hope  that  our  interests 
in  our  national  existence  and  our  chil- 
dren's welfare  are  strong  enough  to  make 
this  treaty  work. 

Should  the  treaty  be  approved.  I  do 
not  expect  any  immediate  lessening  of 
the  confiict  in  which  we  are  engaged.  I 
hope  that  the  treaty  may  in  time  point 
toward  other  areas  in  which  tensions 
can  be  relaxed.  In  the  meantime,  the 
struggle  may  well  intensify  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  areas.  I  would  wel- 
come the  competition.  The  United 
States,  as  the  standard  bearer  of  free- 
dom in  the  world,  has  the  clear  advan- 
tage in  these  areas.  In  a  military 
showdown,  neither  side  has  any  advan- 
tage.    Both  would  lose. 

Should  the  treaty  lead  to  positive 
steps  toward  disarmament,  lessening  of 
world  tensions,  and  reduction  of  the 
cosUy  military  effort,  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  could  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  being  able  to  shift  re- 
sources from  unproductive  and  uneco- 
nomical weapons  to  productive  efforts  of 
education,  housing,  and  the  eradication 
of  poverty  and  disease. 

We  did  not  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy  in  either  World  War  I  or 
World  War  n.  War  has  never  been  a 
sane  approach  to  solving  problems, 
though  nations  would  not  or  could  not 
change.  Today,  war  has  inherent  con- 
sequences which  make  it  imthinkable. 
Other  solutions  must  be  foimd. 

The  world  Is  still  parent  to  Jealousies, 
hatreds,  bigotry  and  fear.  Our  great 
strides  In  science  hold  promise  for  more 
positive  steps  toward  elimination  of  age- 
old  problems.  Men  must  learn  to  use 
the  blessings  of  science  to  uproot  evil. 

A  more  purposeful,  sustaining  and 
peaceful  environment  throughout  the 
world  must  not  be  marred  by  nuclear 
holocaust. 


While  science  has  given  us  a  deter- 
rence, one  of  terror,  one  where  we  are 
equal  to  our  enemies,  It  has  also  pro- 
vided a  street  to  a  more  peaceful  exist- 
ence. We  cannot  afford  to  walk  the 
avenue  of  disaster. 

We  in  this  body  have  an  opportunity 
to  take  one  step,  a  step  which  I  am 
hopeful  will  lead  to  a  better  understand- 
ing among  the  peoples  of  all  nations,  a 
step  which  could  insure  more  freedom 
than  a  thousand  nuclear  bombs. 

I  receive  telegrams  saying,  in  effect: 
"We  have  'three  children,'  or  'four  chil- 
dren,' or  'five  children' — ^Please  vote 
against  the  treaty."  I  recognize  this 
problem.  I  have  four  children  of  my 
own  and  four  grandchildren. 

Certainly,  in  my  considered  judgment, 
we  must  leave  our  children  a  brighter 
future  and  heritage  than  a  mushroom 
cloud  of  death.  Can  we  afford  to  take 
this  chance  to  melt  the  Iron  Curtain? 
I  am  willing  to  assume  that  risk. 

For  these  reasons,  I  shall  vote  in  favor 
of  approval  of  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  I  rise  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  for  his  address 
and  for  the  emphasis  he  has  placed  upon 
what  one  might  term  the  "social,  politi- 
cal, and  psychological  factors  involved 
In  the  treaty."  We  are  really  dealing 
with  the  life  of  man  himself.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  has  very  ably  and  with 
great  conviction  empha^ed  the  fact 
that  the  treaty  is  dedicated  toward — as 
the  President  put  It^"the  processes  of 
peace"  and  the  relieving  of  tensions  and 
the  achievement  of  harmony  among  na- 
tions. If  we  can  make  some  contribu- 
tion In  this  area,  then — as  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  has  Indicated — this  will 
be  a  very  worthwhile  endeavor. 

The  Senator's  speech  was  both  well 
documented,  in  terms  of  the  scientific 
aspects  involved  in  the  treaty,  and  very 
well  stated  and  developed  in  terms  of 
the  policy  that  this  Government  should 
follow  as  a  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people. 

I  am  very  pleased  with  the  Senator's 
remarks,  and  I  wish  to  Join,  as  one  of  his 
many  admirers  and  friends,  In  conunend- 
Ing  him  and  in  thanking  him. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  sentiments  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor, 
i  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  let  me  say,  first  of  all.  that  it 
is  a  high  honor  to  follow  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]  in  par- 
ticipating in  this  debate,  which  Is  one 
of  the  most  important  the  Senate  has 
had  on  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
principles — namely,  our  search  for  sanity 
and  peace  in  the  world.  Certainly  I  ap- 
plaud the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada,  and  state  that  the  deliberations 
in  the  Senate  on  this  Issue  and  on  every 
other  Issue  to  which  the  Senator  ad- 
dresses himself  are  substantially  more 
thoughtful  because  of  his  contributions. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  I  appreciate  the  kind 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey, and  thank  him  very  much. 


Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  my  speech  at  this  time  on 
this  important  Issue  will  be  abbreviated, 
because  I  know  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  HumphrktI,  who, 
day  in  and  day  out,  for  a  decade  has  been 
involved  in  the  search  for  ways  to  reach 
a  beginning  of  disarmament,  which  Is 
the  way  to  peace,  will  speak  when  I  con-  - 
elude  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  proposed  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty. 

In  my  judgment,  this  treaty  is  clearly 
In  ovir  national  interest,  and  deserves  the 
overwhelming  support  of  the  Senate. 

I  say  this  with  open  eyes,  and  not 
merely  because  I,  along  with  probably 
every  other  American,  would  like  to  say 
"yes"  as  an  affirmation  of  hope  that  we 
may  some  day  see  a  world  truly  at  peace 
and  secure  from  the  threat  of  Instant 
devastation  to  civilization  as  we  kix>w  it. 
This  treaty  represents  only  a  symbol 
of  the  first  faint  progress  toward  that 
goal,  and  we  cannot  Ignore  the  fact  that 
It  will  last  only  as  long  as  it  suits  the 
interests  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  know 
full  well  that  today's  thaw  may  only  bring 
tomorrow's  freeze. 

We  know  we  cannot  trust  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  know  that  the  Soviets  have 
not  lost  their  desire  to  convert  the  world 
to  a  system  of  government  that  provides 
no  place  for  individual  freedom  and  in- 
dividual dignity. 

Yet,  knowing  this,  we  can  still  say  this 
treaty   is  in  our   national  interest,   for 
several  reasons. 
First  of  all,  the  treaty  does  represent 

a    step     forward no    matter     how 

small — toward  bringing  the  arms  race 
under  control.  It  gives  us  time  and  op- 
portunity to  work  for  more  substantial 
agreements. 

I  stress  the  word  time,  for  time  is  our 
greatest  hope.  In  time,  change  is  pos- 
sible, even  within  the  Soviet  Union. 
After  all.  it  was  only  20  years  ago  that 
two  of  our  strongest  allies  of  today  were 
then  our  mortal  enemies. 

I  think  we  should  take  this  treaty  for 
what  it  is:  A  gesture  that  moves  the 
hands  of  the  clock  back  a  little. 

We  should  take  advantage  of  what- 
ever time  we  have  gained,  and  should 
make  the  most  of  whatever  psychologi- 
cal breakthroughs  have  been  achieved. 

While  we  may  not  be  optimistic  about 
the  extent  of  the  gain  we  have  made, 
jjessimism  is  no  reason  for  rejection. 

Second,  as  long  as  the  treaty  remains 
in  existence,  it  will  provide  two  concrete 
advantages  of  no  small  Importance:  It 
will  reduce  the  poison  in  the  air  from 
radioactive  fallout.  We  really  do  not 
know  the  extent  of  this  danger  to  us  and 
to  children  yet  vmbom.  Perhaps  it  Is 
less  serious  a  threat  to  our  health  than 
automobile  fumes  and  ordinary  air  pol- 
lution. But  it  is  a  danger,  and  it  is  one 
that  we  know  we  can  avoid. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  is  the 
value  of  the  treaty  in  helping  curb  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  into 
the  hands  of  more  and  more  nations. 
To  me,  this  is  truly  a  frightening  pros- 
pect. With  all  the  instability  and  con- 
flict that  exist  in  the  world  today.  I 
shudder  to  think  what  might  happen  if 
nuclear  weapons  got  into  the  hands  of 
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some  of  the  paranoiac  rulers  now  on  the 
world  scene. 

Perhaps  technological  progress  wiu 
some  day  make  nuclear  weapons  avail- 
able to  all  who  want  them.  But  certainly 
the  inability  to  test  the  devices  will  help 
slow  the  rate  of  proliferation. 

If  for  no  other  reason.  I  think  the  his- 
torical imperatives  of  our  Nation's  posi- 
tion as  a  leader  in  the  quest  for  peace 
compel  us  to  approve  this  treaty. 

For  20  years,  through  three  adminis- 
trations, of  both  political  parties,  the 
United  States  has  sought  to  bring  the 
power  of  the  atom,  which  we  ourselves 
unleashed,  under  responsible  and  en- 
forcible  international  control. 

It  seems  inconceivable  to  me  that  we 
would  repudiate  this  first,  small  step.  I 
can  think  of  no  faster  way  to  lose,  not 
our  international  good  will  and  prestige, 
which  Is  an  ephemeral  thing,  but  our  own 
naUonal  self-respect. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
only  reason  for  rejecting  this  treaty 
would  be  compelling  evidence  that  it  rep- 
resents a  clear  threat  to  our  national 
security. 

In  this  connection,  I  have  had  a  chance 
to  read  the  report  of  the  Senate's  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee,  which  I  think 
performs  a  valuable  service  in  outlining 
the  military  disadvantages  involved  in 
accepting  the  treaty,  for  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  there  are  risks,  just  as  risks  are 
Involved  in  every  course  of  human  en- 
deavor. But  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  risk-free  alternative  for 
us  to  pursue. 

The  risk  here,  of  course,  is  that  the 
United  States  will  not  be  able  to  develop 
the  best  possible  nuclear-weapons- 
defense  system  that  it  is  within  our 
capacity  to  produce;  and  the  Soviet 
Union  may.  as  a  result  of  its  latest  test 
series,  have  gained  some  advantages  over 
us  in  the  nuclear-weapons-development 

field. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  a 
large  majority  of  the  Nation's  top  mili- 
tary leaders  have  determined  that  the 
treaty  Is  in  the  best  interest  of  this 
Nation. 

Furthermore,  although  the  Soviet 
Union  may  possibly  be  ahead  of  us  in 
certain  sectors.  I  think  it  is  important 
to  note  one  paragraph  of  the  report  of 
the  Preparedness  Subcommittee,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Prom  the  testimony  before  the  subconunit- 
tee.  It  Is  clear  that  neither  nation  has  con- 
ducted a  weapons  effects  test  program  of  suf- 
ficient size  and  complexity  to  resolve  what- 
ever doubts  may  exist  about  the  adequacy  of 
the  design  and  the  survivability  of  their  nu- 
clear weapon  systems;  nor  has  either  tested 
sufficiently  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  their  system 
designers  and  military  planners. 

Thus.  I  think  we  must  keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  also 
be  laboring  under  serious  limitations, 
just  as  we  will. 

In  addition,  from  a  purely  military 
standpoint,  there  are  risks  in  continued 
testing,  as  well  as  risks  in  not  testing. 
By  not  testing,  we  run  the  risk  of  freez- 
ing the  nuclear  uncertainties  that  now 
exist  on  both  sides  of  the  iron  ctu-tain, 
and  in  some  areas  the  Soviet  Union  may 


be  less  uncertain  thjm  the  United  States. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  continue  to 
ttot.  we  nm  the  risk  of  taking  our 
chances  in  an  unending  race  with  the 
Russians  toward  some  ultimate  weapon. 
Since  the  Russians  have  caught  up  with 
lis  in  the  past,  in  some  phases  of  the 
itrms  race,  we  can  only  assume  that  they 
have  the  capacity  to  move  ahead  of  us 
it  the  future. 

This  is  the  risk  we  face  if  this  treaty 
i4  not  approved;  and  I  think  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr. 
Church]  very  clearly  spelled  this  out  in 
his  statement  to  the  Senate  on  Septem- 
ber IQ,  when  he  cited  General  Taylor's 
tfctimony  that  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  score 
a  breakthrough  if  we  continued  testing, 
apid  that  this  would  pose  a  military  dan- 
ger to  the  United  States. 

In  my  judgment.  Mr.  President,  all 
tlhese  factors  lead  inescapably  to  the 
qonclusion  that  the  Senate  should  ap- 
prove the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
'  I  only  hope  that  as  we  continue  to 
debate  the  treaty,  which  merely  puts  our 
W>e  in  the  water,  we  also  shall  give  some 
lihought  and  discussion  to  the  vast  and 
Uncertain  sea  beyond.  To  me,  the  cen- 
tral and  overriding  issue  is  how  we  can 
best  insure  humanity's  survival  in  an 
atmosphere  of  dignity  and  freedom,  in 
the  long  years  that  lie  ahead.  To  date, 
♦?e  have  relied  on  a  balance  of  nuclear 
t>ower,  and  have  armed  ourselves  with 
the  maximum  possible  military  deterrent 
j>ower.    That  has  worked — so  far. 

But  what  are  the  chances  that  it  will 
Continue  to  work  over  the  next  20,  or  100 
^r  500  years?  How  long  can  we  expect 
0ur  luck  to  hold  out  against  a  pressing 
6f  the  fatal  button  by  design,  accident, 
6r  madness? 

I  do  not  know;  but  I  cannot  help  feel 
hat  some  day,  if  the  world  continues  on 
ts  present  course,  our  time  will  run  out. 

The  other  course  lies  down  the  path  of 
^ktxns  control  and  disarmament.  But 
there  are  risks  there,  too — risics  that  the 
Inspections  systems  we  devise  may  not  be 
$ufBciently  foolproof,  risks  that  the  So- 
viets may  cheat  in  areas  of  vital  impor- 
tance in  the  military  field. 

LI  am  sure  the  risks  involved  in  a  truly 
eaningful  arms-control  treaty  will 
make  the  risks  involved  in  this  treaty 
look  like  child's  play. 

But  always  we  will  be  facing  the  risks 
^f  an  ever  expanding  arms  race  in  a  very 
Volatile  world. 

I  hope  we  will  give  to  this  central  issue 
more  serious  thought  and  attention  than 
t  think  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  given  to  it  so  far. 

However,  I  must  say.  Mr.  President, 
that  I  have  been  truly  impressed  by  the 
textent  of  the  thoughtful  consideration 
that  has  been  given  to  this  treaty  by  the 
American  people — at  least,  if  its  consid- 
eration by  New  Jersey  residents  is  any 
Indication.  I  have  been  literally  over- 
twhelmed  by  an  enormous  volume  of  mail 
on  this  treaty.  Probably  no  other  issue 
in  my  experience  has  prompted  a  greater 
number  of  lengthy  and  thoughtful  let- 
ters, clearly  indicating  the  great  concern 
most  people  have  for  the  issues  of  war  or 
peace. 


Some  weeks  ago,  I  asked  the  citizens 
of  New  Jersey  to  make  known  to  me  their 
views  on  the  treaty.  I  also  wrote  to  a 
broad  cross-section  of  organizations,  in- 
cluding business,  professional,  labor,  vet- 
erans, educational,  and  civic  groups,  and 
requested  the  opinions  of  their  member- 
ships. The  resp>onse  has  been  most  im- 
pressive. I  have  received  over  3,000 
letters  on  the  subject.  The  regular  mail 
ran  about  3  to  1  in  favor  of  the  treaty; 
but  the  responses  I  then  received  were 
slightly  over  86  percent,  or  about  6  to  1, 
in  favor  of  ratification. 

Even  aside  from  these  striking  figures, 
there  are  several  aspects  of  this  mail 
that  I  think  important:  First,  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  signing  of  the  treaty  has 
touched  a  deep  yearning  of  the  American 
people  for  the  bringing  of  some  kind  of 
order  into  what  often  appears  to  be  the 
chaos  of  the  world  situation. 

One  Montclalr  couple,  for  example,  be- 
gan their  letter  by  stating: 

We  rarely  write  our  Senators  or  Repre- 
sentative, but  we  feel  that  this  Is  an  impor- 
tant issue. 

Almost  all  the  letters  appear  to  have 
been  written  after  serious  thought  and 
consideration  of  the  available  informa- 
tion. Although  many  expressed  deep- 
seated  distrust  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
expressed  misgivings  over  becoming  in- 
volved with  it,  ratification  of  the  treaty 
was  favored. 

It  was  common  to  receive  letters,  writ- 
ten on  behalf  of  an  entire  family,  ex- 
pressing the  writer's  awareness  of  the 
immediate  implications  of  the  cold  war 
for  his  family's  future,  and  particularly 
that  of  the  children. 

One  couple  wrote: 

Although  we  recognize  the  limitations  of 
the  proposed  nuclear  test  ban,  we  feel 
strongly  that  a  start  must  be  made  some- 
where. We  are  parents  of  two  yovuig  chil- 
dren, and  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  and  Its 
aftermath  to  us,  our  children,  and  their  chil- 
dren, Is  unthinkable. 

The  connection  between  a  nuclear 
test  ban  and  the  possibility  of  more  sub- 
stantive moves  toward  real  disarmament 
seems  to  have  been  realized  by  a  large 
number  of  citizens.  One  New  Jersey 
resident  wrote  to  me  as  follows: 

I  am  not  a  ban-the-bomber.  However, 
quite  in  the  light  of  cold  reason,  I  believe  no 
person  should  discovirage  sober  efforts  to 
bring  nuclear  energy  under  responsible  con- 
trol. 

Or  again,  as  one  letter  from  my  own 
hometown  of  Westfleld  put  it : 

This  Is  an  important  first  step  toward 
peaceful  relations  among  nations — a  vital 
move  back  from  an  uncontrolled  arms  race 
which  leads  Inevitably  to  world  disaster. 

Another  factor  which  I  think  deserves 
due  consideration  is  the  considered  opin- 
ion of  the  Nation's  editorial  writers.  I 
think  it  would  be  worthwhile  and  in- 
structive to  quote  from  some  of  the  arti- 
cles on  the  treaty  that  have  appeared  in 
New  Jersey  papers. 

The  Elizabeth  Eteily  Journal  made  an 
important  point  in  a  recent  editorial, 
when  it  commented : 

The  United  States  kept  negotiations  for 
this  treaty  alive  when  others  would  have  left 
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the  conference  table.  It  cannot  abandon  It 
now. 

The  Newark  Star  Ledger  made  much 
the  same  point,  but  one  that  in  my  win- 
ion  cannot  be  reiterated  too  often,  when 
it  said: 

The  signing  of  the  limited  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  Is  an  Important  step  down  the  road  of 
world  peace  •  •  •  but  It  Is  only  a  step.  Its 
importance,  however,  may  be  considerably 
advanced  if  It  leads,  as  expected,  to  sincere 
negotiation  on  other  major  international 
problems. 

The  Rldgewood  News  commented: 

For  the  first  time  In  ne«u-ly  30  years  erf  cold 
war,  In  which  the  will  to  war  has  driven  the 
world  again  and  again  to  the  brink  of  disas- 
ter, a  new  motivation  has  emerged.  TTie  test 
ban  treaty,  with  all  its  obvious  Umltatlons.  Is 
a  declaration  of  the  will  to  peace.  Neither 
pride  nor  iw^judlce  nor  consideration  o< 
political  partisanship  must  be  allowed  to  bar 
the  speedy  confirmation  o*  this  historic  step 
toward  International  sanity. 

On  the  subject  of  reservations,  about 
which  we  have  heard  so  much,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  Trenton  Times  had  some 
sensible  things  to  say: 

If  we  should  actually  try  to  write  any  (re- 
visions) Into  the  treaty,  It  U  easy  to  Imagine 
the  reaction  In  Moscow.  Trying  to  change 
the  terms  of  a  treaty  signed  by  us  and  by  our 
closest  aUy,  a  treaty  recuihed  only  after  years 
of  striving  and  deadlock,  could  cause  RussU 
to  denounce  It  and  us  and  blow  out  the  feebly 
flickering  light  that  has  begun  to  point  the 
road  to  peace.  We  made  no  bones  about  mis- 
trusting Russia's  sincerity.  We  must  not  for- 
get that  the  Russians  have  similar  doubts 
about  us.  We  have  an  open  covenant  openly 
arrived  at  and  cannot  afford  to  justify  their 
doubts  so  clearly  (to  them)  as  we  would  If 
we  now  went  back  on  our  word. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received,  from 
great  newspapers  and  from  very 
thoughtful  citizens  in  the  State  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent,  overwhelming 
expressions  of  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
approve  the  treaty,  and  that  it  will  be, 
indeed,  the  first  small  step  toward  the 
control  of— and  ultimately,  we  hope,  the 
elimination  of — the  weapons  that  can 
destroy  civilization.  Ultimately,  of 
course,  our  freedom  depends  upon  that. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorials  I  have  discussed 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

He  Takes  the  Step 
Senator  EvEarrr  McKinley  Dirksen  has 
given  the  treaty  limiting  nuclear  tests  to  un- 
derground explosions  the  strong  bipartisan 
impetus  that  this  vital  proposal  needs  for  a 
solid  vote  of  ratification. 

In  giving  the  treaty  his  unqualified  sup- 
port. Senator  Diwcsen  recalls  a  similar  role 
played  by  the  late  Senator  Arthur  Vanden- 
berg.  of  Michigan,  a  Republican  with  broad 
international  leanings.  Senator  Vandenberg 
was  a  stanch  bipartisan  ally  of  former  Presi- 
dent Truman,  helping  him  over  the  shoals  in 
foreign  affairs. 

Now  Senator  EUkksen  has  donned  the 
mantle.  The  transition  comes  at  a  time  when 
President  Kennedy  can  use  all  the  support 
he  can  muster  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
hold  down  the  hard  core  of  opposition  to  a 
minimum. 

His  action,  detailed  In  his  highly  stylieed 
rhetoric,  makes  It  certain  that  the  opposition 
will  be  confined  to  Senator  Baket  Goldwate« 
and  a  handful  of  Republican  legislators  of  ex- 
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treme  conservative  p«r»ua«km.  MoUnc  his 
advanced  age  («7),  Dn««M  puUed  aU  the 
(^atorlcal  stops  In  an  hour-long  peroration 
in  which  he  observed  at  the  end: 

•Td  hate  to  have  It  written  on  my  stone: 
'He  knew  what  happened  at  Hiroshima,  but 
he  dldnt  take  the  flrrt  etep.'  •* 

Senator  Dirkskn  took  the  big  step,  ruling 
out  as  "ungermane"  Senator  Goi.dwatW» 
reservation  that  wouM  make  the  effective 
date  of  the  treaty  contingent  on  the  removal 
of  all  Soviet  missiles  and  military  personnel 
from  Cuba. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  In  return  for  Dhiksek'b  sup- 
port, has  agreed  to  draft  a  letter  to  the  Sen- 
ate giving  the  legislators  unequivocal  assur- 
ances that  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
would  not  be  followed  by  any  relaxation  ol 
nuclear  arms  development. 

Since  Dirk.sen'8  announcement,  another 
potent  objector  to  the  treaty  has  come  out 
for  ratification.  Senator  Henrt  Jacksow, 
Washington  Democrat,  concedes  the  risks  are 
serious  and  formidable,  but  with  added  safe- 
guards for  the  Nation's  safety,  he  feels  the 
Senate  may  prudently  give  Its  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification. 

The  Senate  hearings  on  the  treaty  have 
had  a  beneficial  effect.  They  were  a  sound- 
ing board  for  thoughtful  expositions  on  both 
sides  of  this  fatcfiil  Issue.  The  treaty  Is  not 
a  cureall  few  the  arms  race.  It  merely  pro- 
vides a  moratorium  on  nuclear  testing,  a 
breathing  space  during  which  more  negotia- 
tions can  be  carried  on  In  an  atmosphere  of 
lessened  tension  and  anxiety. 

AuctrsT  2,  1963. 
WPEN  EWToaiAiis 
We  urge  strong  support  for  the  test  ban 
agreement,  and  weTe  certainly  happy  to  hear 
that  Senators  Scott  and  Cam,  both  Republi- 
cans, as  weU  as  Senators  Clakk  and  Wn-- 
liams.   Democrats,   from   Pennsylvania   and 
New     Jersey,     are     going     to     support     the 
raUflcaUon    of    the    pact.      We    have    been 
hearing  rumbUngs   from  a  minority   group 
within    both    parties    that    they    plan    to 
vote    against    ratification.      Averlll     Harrl- 
man.   the    man   who    developed   the    treaty 
for  the  United  States  says  that  a  veto  by  the 
Senate  of   this  aU-lmpx)rtant  treaty  would 
downgrade  this  country  In  the  eyes  o<  the 
world,  and  wovild  lend  credence  to  Red  Chi- 
nese  statements   that   we    are   warmongers. 
The  presence  of  two  Republicans  of  the  stat- 
ure of  Saltonstall,  of  Massachusetts,   and 
Aiken,  of  Vermont,  lends  considerable  pres- 
tige and  Indicates  to  us  that  there  11  be  strong 
Republican  as  well  as  Democratic  support  for 
the  treaty.     A  two-thirds  vote  Is  needed  In 
the  Senate.     A  popular  support  runs  about 
12  to  1.    We  are  gratified  by  the  statement 
of  a  Philadelphia  citizen  who  wrote  via  saying 
prayerfully:    "May   God   speed    the   ratifica- 
tion"; and  continues,  "If  the  treaty  runs  Into 
opposition  In  the  Senate.  I  would  urge  the 
President  to  take  his  case  to  the  public,  pin- 
pointing where  and  who  the  obstruction  Is. 
so  that  we  can  bring  public  pressure  to  bear." 
One  of  the  most  exultant  letterwriters  says: 
"In  common  with  every  other  rlghtmlnded 
American  I  feel  like  dancing  In  the  streets— 
for  the  first  time  In  their  lives.  I  can  look 
at  my  children  and  not  be  afraid."     These 
quotes  are  favorable  to  the  test  ban  agree- 
ment— unfortunately  there  have  been  letters, 
vltriolically    written,    opposing.      We    firmly 
feel  that  we  should  have  both  sides  of  any 
question:   what  bothers  us  Is  the  apparent 
venom  some  people  spew  out  In  arguing  their 
point  of  view.    One  letter  In  parUcular  Is  so 
full     of     Invective     we     wouldnt    want     It 
seen  by  children,  as  well  as  adults.     What 
the   majority,   however,   feel    Is— basically— 
gratitude  for  a  step  toward  peace,  relief  from 
anxieties  from  radioactive  fallout,  and   the 
futtire  welfare  of  chUdren.     Again,  we  urge 
strong  support  for  Senate  ratification  of  the 
treaty. 


I  From  the  Kewartt  (KJ.)  8t»-Ledger, 
Aug.  12.  1963) 
A  Victobt  »oa  Ritsk 
A  ooUectlve  slsh  of  relief  swept  the  Western 
community  al  natione  with  the  announce- 
ment by  West  German  ChanoeUor  Konrad 
Adenauer    that   he    will   slcn   the   historic 
limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.    In  a  sense 
It  can  be  chalked  up  as  a  victory  for  the 
soft  sell  approach  of  UA  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk. 

But  with  Germany  now  committed  to  the 
treaty,  there  still  remains  another  European 
power,  Prance,  loftUy  refusing  to  go  Inter- 
national and  accept  the  test  ban  agreement. 
France's  flat  refusal  and  Germany's  here- 
tofore reluctance  were  based  on  shaxply  dif- 
ferent motivations  growing  out  of  expediency 
for  their  own  nations'  futures. 

Their  positions  are  xinderstandable  when 
they  are  gaged  In  this  light;  they  are  not 
arbitrary  stands,  reflecting  stubborn  resist- 
ance to  a  treaty  that  solves  some  of  the 
world's  pressing  problems. 

West  Germany's  reluctance  was  based  on 
the  political  considerations  Inherent  In  the 
treaty.  Chancellor  Adenauer  has  been  fear- 
ful that  his  divided  nation  may  suffer  a  set- 
hack  under  the  treaty  If  the  pact  permits 
Commxinlst  East  Germany  to  gain  Interna- 
tional recognition. 

Adenauer  displayed  this  concern  over  the 
treaty's  political  Implications  In  his  talks 
with  Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara. 
He  asked  McNamara  to  put  off  his  departure 
reportedly  to  reemphaslze  Bonn's  misgivings 
about  the  treaty  and  its  effect  on  his  coun- 
try. He  finally  agreed  to  sign  the  treaty 
after  reassurances  from  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk. 

West  Germany  made  strong  representa- 
tions to  the  Western  Powers  that  a  declara- 
tion be  drafted  that  would  make  crystal  clear 
that  accession  to  the  treaty  would  not 
strengthen  East  Germany's  political  stature. 
These  are  legitimate,  understandable  fears 
and  concern  on  the  part  of  West  Germany's 
leaders. 

President  de  Gaulle's  major  concern  Is  not 
prlmarUy  political,  although  he  Is  firmly  con- 
vinced that  he  should  have  played  one  of 
the  dominant  roles  In  the  treaty  negotia- 
tions. 

This  was  never  a  practical  approach,  since 
Prance,  despite  De  Gaulle's  insistence  to  the 
contrary,  no  longer  is  a  major  world  power. 
The  French  leader  is  painfully  aware  of  this 
privately,  but  he  is  an  adroit  nationalist  who 
knows  how  to  exploit  every  possible  angle. 
De  Gaulle,  however.  Is  on  firmer  ground 
when  he  maintains  that  the  pact  would  be 
much  more  effective  If  the  major  powers 
halted  production  of  nuclear  arms.  This 
would  make  the  treaty  far  more  attractive, 
but  it  could  have  been  an  Issue  that  would 
have  forestalled  any  agreement. 

The  French  President  makes  another  perti- 
nent point  In  calling  for  an  "effective  and 
practical"  limitation  of  delivery  systems  that 
can  carry  nuclear  arms. 

The  major  flaw  in  De  Gaulle's  position  Is 
his  dogged  refusal  to  view  the  limited  nu- 
clear test  treaty  in  its  proper  perspective. 
De  Gaulle,  notwithstanding,  the  treaty  Is  a 
step  forward.  It  may  not  be  as  big  a  step 
as  many  would  like,  but  it  marks  the  first 
time  since  the  Hiroehlnia  atomic  bombing 
18  years  ago  that  an  accord  has  been  reached 
on  limiting  at  least  one  phase  of  nuclear 
firepower. 

The  absence  of  France  Impairs  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  treaty.  It  Is  not,  however,  an 
overwhelming  obstacle  to  reetrlctlng  the 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons. 

There  is  still  a  possibility  that  France  will 
loin  the  treaty  signatories.  De  Gaulle  may 
be  a  little  more  dUBcult  than  Adenauer  but 
he,  too,  may  find  It  to  his  country's  advan- 
tage to  sign. 

The  less  exclusive  the  signatories  are,  the 
better  off  the  world  will  be. 


n. 
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(Prom  tlM  XUsab«th  (HJ.)  IHily  Jounul] 

UB.  SSMATS  HOU>«  T«IATT'8  FaT« 

Activation  or  destruction  of  the  nuclear 
teatlng  oompMt  H^Md  UM  Monday  In  Mea- 
cow  now  la  In  tha  handa  of  tlia  UJ8.  Sanata. 
to  whom  PrwKlant  Kannady  haa  aubmlttad 
It  with  aaauraoea  of  Ita  Integrity.  No  aacrat 
agreamenU,  tha  bogeyman  of  the  hour,  are 
iBTolTed.  he  haa  told  tha  Sanatora. 

Mr.  Kennedy  cited  10  specific  raaaona  for 
senatorial  "consent,"'  but  all  are  Inalgnlfl- 
cant  In  the  shadow  of  the  single  statement 
that  the  treaty  wUl  lead  toward  "a  more 
secure  and  peaceful  world." 

Only  the  graveat  fallaclea.  the  deepest 
flaws,  could  undermine  that  estimate.  It 
Is  both  the  presidential  sxmunary  of  the 
doc\iment  and  the  hope  of  the  people. 

Lest  It  arouse  unfounded  exuberance.  Mr. 
Kennedy  added  a  specific  deflnlMon  of  Its 
Impact:  "This  treaty  advances,  though  It 
does  not  assure,  world  peace;  and  It  will  In- 
hibit, though  It  does  not  prohibit,  the  nu- 
clear arms  race." 

No  more  than  that  probably  could  be 
asked  at  this  point  and  to  activate  and  pre- 
serve this  much  Is  an  accomplishment  sur- 
passing anything  else  since  the  first  atomic 
bomb  was  dropped  In  the  destructive  anger 
of  war.  The  approval  of  the  Russians  and 
British  Governments  Is  not  In  doubt,  so  the 
responsibility  now   rests   upon   the   Senate. 

Other  governments  are  falling  Into  line — 
some  have  signed  the  accord  In  England, 
some  In  Washington,  seme  In  Moscow. 
Dozens  will  have  aligned  themselves  with 
this  rejection  of  nuclear  testing  in  the 
atmosphere  or  on  the  sea. 
~  If  the  Senate,  after  Its  fill  of  oratory  and 
questioning  administration  ofiBcials  and  dip- 
lomats, win  align  the  United  SUtes  with 
these  other  governments,  world  sentiment 
win  ass\ime  dlmenslonB  that  even  the  re- 
calcitrant Prealdent  De  GauUe  may  recog- 
nize. Mao  Tae-t\ing.  of  course,  is  another 
matter,  but  he  will  observe  the  world  Is 
choosing  the  other  side. 

The  United  States  kept  negotiations  for 
this  treaty  alive  when  others  would  have 
left  the  conference  table.  It  cannot  abandon 
it  now. 

[From  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times, 

Aug.  7.  1963) 

TisT  Ban  Triatt  Is  Senate  Issue 

Now  that  the  United  States.  Britain,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  signed  the  nuclear 
test  ban  agreement,  the  next  question  is 
whether  and  when  the  Senate  will  accept  it. 

Ours  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  nations 
where  the  question  arises.  Under  the  Soviet 
system.  Premier  Khrushchev's  signature  Is  all 
that  matters  and  there  Is  no  possibility  of  a 
legislature  overriding  him.  In  Britain  there 
Is  almost  as  little  chance  of  Parliament  try- 
ing to  upset  what  Prime  Minister  Macmlllan 
has  done. 

But  as  Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  world 
found  out  to  their  cost  In  the  League  of  Na- 
tions debate,  the  Senate  can  dispose  of  what 
an  American  President  proposes.  Though  It 
seems  unlikely  now.  It  could  reject  the  Mos- 
cow pact  and  put  us  right  back  where  we 
were  when  the  negotiations  began. 

Washington  politicians  reportedly  are  rat- 
ing the  pact  as  a  political  victory  for  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  If  Republican  leaders  swing 
to  the  same  view  they  may  decide  to  op- 
pose It. 

But  If  all  Indications  are  to  be  believed,  the 
American  public  la  solidly  behind  the  treaty 
and  it  might  be  the  worst  possible  strategry 
fco'  the  Republicans — or  Kennedy's  enemies 
among  the  southern  Democrats — to  oppose 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  refusal  to  oppose  him 
on  a  popular  Issue  might  neutralize  Its  pcrilt- 
Ical  benefit  to  him. 


Bepublleans  can  claim,  and  doubtless  will, 
fefifct  Blssnha>wer  was  the  first  President  to 
profMss  the  test  ban,  anyway.  And  report- 
edly the  administration  hopes  to  get  him.  as 
ii«U  as  Herbert  Hoorsr  and  other  prominent 
(KX*  leaders,  to  endorse  the  treaty. 

Many  newsmen  now  believe  that  while 
titers  will  be  lengthy  debate  and  perhaps 
8(>ms  reservations,  the  Senate  In  the  end 
Will  approve  the  pact  by  a  one-sided  vote. 

Though  two  of  the  ranking  Republican 
aenators,  DiaKSSN  and  HiCKawLOOPxa,  refused 
to  go  to  Moscow  for  the  signing,  they  stayed 
bome  more  because  of  their  position  In  the 
party  hierarchy  than  from  personal  oppo- 
sition to  the  treaty.  Senators  Anua*  and 
3M-TON3TAL1.  did  make  the  trip  at  Kennedy's 
invitation,  todays  President  being  too  good 
a  reader  and  writer  of  history  to  make  the 
same  mistake  Wilson  did. 

If  there  are  enoiigh  Senators  seriously  op- 
piosed  to  the  treaty  to  make  a  real  fight  on 
liTthey  will  doubtleas  try  to  do  so  through 
revisions.  But  if  we  should  actually  write 
«ny  into  the  treaty,  it  is  easy  to  Imagine  the 
reaction  In  Moscow. 

Trying  to  change  the  terms  of  a  treaty 
signed  there  by  us  and  by  our  closest  ally, 
^  treaty  reached  only  after  years  of  striving 
apid  deadlock,  could  cause  Russia  to  de- 
nounce it  and  us  and  blow  out  the  feebly 
nickering  light  that  has  begun  to  point  the 
noad  to  i>eace. 

We  make  no  bones  about  mistrusting  Rus- 
sia's sincerity.  We  must  not  forget  that  the 
Russians  have  similar  doubts  about  us.  We 
l|ave  here  an  open  covenant  openly  arrived 
ax  and  cannot  afford  to  Justify  their  doubts 
^  clearly  (to  them)  as  we  would  if  we  now 
tent  back  on  our  word. 


Wheex  Tbzkz's  a  Wiix 
The  three-power  partial  test  ban  treaty 
hould  be  confirmed  by  the  United  States 
Immediately  and  with  a  convincing  majority, 
K  for  no  other  reason  than  the  fact  that 
Jailure  to  do  so  would  cancel  out  the  last 
hope  of  retaining  world  leadership  In  this 
tountry. 

Criticism  in  some  Senatorial  circles  Is  be- 

ing    directed    toward    the    so-called    escape 
ilause.  permitting  any  one  of  the  contract- 
ng  parties  to  resume  testing  under  certain 
eondltlons. 

I  This  argument  Is  specious.  When,  one 
liiay  ask.  has  a  treaty  ever  had  value  when  one 
or  more  of  the  contracting  parties  decided  on 
grounds  of  national  self-interest,  to  break 
ft? 

(A  treaty  does  not  have  the  force  of  law  and 
B  weak  to  that  degree.  But  It  may  have 
alue  as  a  declaration  of  interest. 
This  is  the  major  value  of  the  test  ban 
treaty.  For  the  first  time  in  more  than  20 
years  of  cold  war.  In  which  the  will  to  war 
has  driven  the  world  again  and  again  to  the 
brink  of  disaster,  a  new  motivation  has 
fcmerged.     The  test  ban  treaty,   with  all  of 

El  obvious  limitations  Is  a  declaration  of  the 
11  to  peace. 
Where  there  Is  a  will,  a  way  can  be  found, 
id  the  treaty  Is  a  first  step  in  the  quest 
for  a  pattern  of  peace. 

Neither  pride  nor  prejudice  nor  considera- 
tion of  political  partisanship  must  be  per- 
tnltted  to  bar  the  speedy  confirmation  of  this 
historic  step  tc^ard  international  sanity. 


A  Step  Forward 

The  signing  of  the  limited  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  Is  an  Important  step  down  the  road 
of  world  peace — but  it  Is  only  a  step. 

Its  Importance,  however,  may  be  consider- 
ably enhanced  If  It  leads,  as  expected,  to 
Uncere  negotiation  on  other  major  Inter- 
national problems. 

This  thinking  Is  shared  by  the  three  major 
jowers — the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 


and  Britain— who  signed  the  historic  docu- 
ment banning  all  nuclear  testing  except 
underground. 

This  hope  was  expressed  by  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  at  the  treaty  sign- 
ing yesterday  In  Moscow  when  he  said: 

"The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  banning  nu- 
clear weapon  tests  may  pave  the  way  to  the 
solution  of  other  still  more  Important  Inter- 
national problems.  Including  the  disarma- 
ment problem." 

These  hopeful  words  must  be  measured  on 
the  basis  of  past  performance,  and  the  So- 
viet Union  has  a  poor  record  on  this  score. 
It  has  viewed  the  free  world  with  deep  mis- 
trust, a  view  that  has  distorted  a  number  of 
major  meetings  on  critical  world  problems. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  Is  undergoing  a  revi- 
sionist policy  on  foreign  affairs,  the  change 
may  be  wholly  or  partially  dictated  by  ex- 
pediency, an  expediency  nurtured  by  the 
alarming  devlslonlst  hostility  of  Its  major 
Marxist  ally.  Red  China,  and  its  deep  con- 
cern over  the  awesome  destructive  potential 
of  thermonuclear  weapons. 

The  motivation  on  the  part  of  the  signa- 
tories for  the  test  ban  treaty  may  be  found 
deeply  ingrained  In  the  fear  of  the  nuclear 
bomb  Itself,  a  weapon  that  has  the  potential 
of  destroying  our  civilization. 

But  it  does  hold  out,  as  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  noted  at  the  signing  ceremony,  a  hope 
for  mankind  that  this  will  be  a  step  on  the 
road  to  a  peaceful  world. 

If  this  world  cannot  live  In  peace,  even 
with  clashing  ideologies.  It  Is  obvious  that 
It's  not  going  to  be  able  to  exist,  let  alone 
live.  In  a  thermonuclear  holocaust.  The  fu- 
ture of  the  world  Is  being  dictated  by  neces- 
sity; we  have  run  out  of  alternatives. 


A  Step  Backward 

Before  the  signing  of  the  limited  test  ban 
treaty.  Premier  Khrushchev  warmly  greeted 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  in  his  otBce  with 
the  observation:  "Things  are  going  well,  very 
well." 

They  were.  In  Moscow,  but  not  in  Red 
China. 

Where  it  was  formerly  vituperative,  the 
Chinese  Communists  have  now  mounted  a 
four-way  threat  designed  to  increase  tension 
throughout  Asia,  putting  pressure  on  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 

The  trouble  spots  being  exploited  by  Pel- 
ping  are  In  Korea.  India,  Laos  and  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  Is  directly  Involved  in 
Korea,  where  the  Communists  are  boldly  in- 
filtrating American-held  positions  In  South 
Korea.  This  country  has  substantial  inter- 
est in  the  delicate  situation  in  India.  Laos 
and  Vietnam.     So  does  the  free  world. 

Strangely,  we  find  oiu'  Interests  paralleling, 
to  a  degree,  those  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
reference  to  Asia.  The  Kremlin  is  lending 
considerable  aid  to  India  and,  at  the  samo 
time,  withdrawing  vital  assistance  to  Red 
China. 

The  motivation  is  different,  however.  The 
Soviet  Union  Is  determined  to  keep  Peiplng 
from  an  Asian  takeover,  which  could  create 
an  Intolerable  situation  for  the  Kremlin. 
The  free  world  is  determined  to  fight  ag- 
gression in  this  sensitive  part  of  the  world. 

The  stakes  are  considerable  for  both  the 
free  world  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  as  I  have  said,  the  volume  of 
mail  that  has  come  to  me  on  the  treaty 
has  to  a  remarkable  degree  been  dis- 
tinguished by  its  thoughtfulness  and 
quality.  I  have  selected  a  very  few  from 
among  the  many  thousands  of  letters  I 
have  received  on  this  issue.  I  request 
unanimous  consent  that  they  also  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  M«thodi8t  Church, 
New  Jersey  Conference, 
New  Brxtkswick  District, 
\Ocean  Grove.  NJ.,  August  14,  1963. 
Senatw  Harrison  A.  Wuxiams, 
Old  S^ntU  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator:  I  favor  the  test  ban  treaty. 
In  my  opinion  it  will  relieve,  to  some  de- 
gree, Bast-West  tensions  and  enable  the  na- 
tions to  take  a  step  toward  disarmament. 

World  conditions,  to  my  mind,  call  for 
more  hlgh-callber  statesmanship,  as  ex- 
pressed In  the  proposed  treaty,  as  contrasted 
with  the  blind  obsession  of  the  militarists 
with  defense  buildup. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  with  your  help  the 
Senate  will  approve  the  treaty. 
Yours  cordially, 

William  R.  Gutfick. 

Chamber  op  Commerce, 
Jersey  City,  NJ..  August  15,  1963. 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams  :  In  answer  to  your 
request  In  "Report  Home"  for  your  constitu- 
ents to  advise  you  of  their  feelings  regarding 
the  test  ban  treaty,  my  feeling  very  definitely 
is  that  I  favcMT  the  proposed  treaty  between 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  ban  nucelar  tests  in  the  at- 
mosphere, outer  spctce.  and  underwater,  but 
I  have  at  the  same  time  great  fears  that  we 
are  once  again  being  treated  to  some  Rus- 
sian skulduggery. 

I  believe  It  Is  absolutely  necessary  that  all 
nations  strive  and  do  everything  within  their 
power  to  create  treaties  to  forestall  any  nu- 
clear war  of  the  future. 

However,  I  Just  can't  trust  Russia  and  I 
believe  that  every  time  they  warm  up  to  us 
in  the  manner  that  they  have  with  this 
treaty,  we  are  dropping  our  defenses  and 
that  only  in  later  months  or  years  will  we 
see  the  actual  tactics  of  the  Russians  divulg- 
ing why  they  had  been  agreeable  to  a  treaty 
at  this  time. 

So  I  believe  that  while  we  should  favor 
the  treaty  and  certainly  endorse  It,  that  we 
must  constantly  remain  on  guard  and  we 
must  not  allow  this  treaty  to  deter  our  ef- 
forts to  allow  the  democratic  governments 
to  remain  free. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Thomas  N.  Stainback, 

President. 


Midland  Park  Public  Schools, 
Aftdland  Park,  NJ.,  August  15, 1963. 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  This  letter  Is 
written  In  response  to  your  request  for  an 
expression  of  feelings  on  the  test  ban  treaty 
as  expressed  In  your  "Report  Home,"  volume 
V,  No.  16.  for  the  week  of  August  6,  1963. 

I  personally  do  favor  the  test  ban  treaty. 

I  believe  that  any  attempt  to  restrict  any 
atmospheric  or  surface  blast  of  any  type 
should  be  encouraged.  Since  there  Is  a 
clause  In  the  treaty  which  would  enable  us 
to  bow  out  with  due  cause  and  advance 
notice.  It  seems  apparent  to  me  that  should 
we  be  falling  behind  in  our  military  develop- 
ment of  such  weapons,  we  could  take  ad- 
vantage of  that  clause. 

I  do  not,  for  one  moment,  place  much 
faith  In  the  integrity  of  the  present  Russian 
Government  to  live  by  this  treaty.  Thers 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  live 


by  this  one  any  better  or  more  honestly 
than  they  have  others  In  the  past.  Still 
there  Is  a  posslblUty  that  they  might  and 
that  Is  a  chance  that  we  as  a  country  should 
take.  I  also  believe  that  In  spits  of  the 
errors  that  have  been  made,  the  Intelligent 
sources  of  this  coxintry  will  be  able  to  rea- 
sonably ascertain  how  well  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment Is  keeping  Its  obligation. 

Therefore  I  think  that  we  have  moral  and 
patriotic  obligations  to  take  whatever  steps 
we  can  take,  even  If  we  are  not  certain  that 
they  are  the  right  ones,  along  the  road  to 
peace  and  the  eventual  complete  outlawing 
of  the  use  of  nuclear  and  atomic  flslon  In 
warfare. 

I  hope  that  this  expression  on  one  person's 
Ideas  will  assist  you  In  voting  the  way  you 
determine  best  on  this  most  complicated 
problem. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  D.  Polhimtjs, 

Principal. 

R.  B.  Mason  &  SoH, 
Belleplain,N  J.,  August  15.1963. 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  - 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  I  wish  to  be  re- 
corded In  favor  of  the  treaty  to  ban  nuclear 
tests  In  the  atmosphere,   outer  space,  and 
underwater. 
Thanking  you,  I  remain, 
Very  truly  yours, 

Carlton  E.  Mason. 
f-  

Jersey  City,  N  J., 

August  15,  1963. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Thank  you  for  your  "Reports 
Home"  and  your  request  as  to  how  I  stand 
on  the  test  ban  treaty. 

I  am  In  favor  of  this  test  ban  treaty,  pro- 
vided the  Government  keeps  a  close  watch 
on  the  testing  of  other  countries  In  violation 
of  our  good  faith  to  keep  It. 

Another  reason  I  am  In  favor  of  reducing 
the  tests  above  the  ground  Is  the  Increasing 
danger  from  fallout.  This  past  spring  I  had 
occasion  to  visit  a  farming  section  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  and  learned  that  the 
farmers  were  Instructed  to  delay  the  grazing 
of  their  cattle  due  to  fallout.  Mothers  and 
children  could  be  affected  by  milk  from  cows 
exposed  to  this  Increased  fallout. 

I  was  also  pleased  with  the  passage  of  the 

equal  pay  bill,  for  as  president  of  the  Jersey 

City    Business    and    Professional    Women's 

Club,  we  worked  a  long  time  for  this  bill. 

Cordially, 

Viola  M.  Booth. 


Intbnational  Brotherhood  or 

Firemen  &  Oilers, 
Haddonfleld,  NJ.,  Augtist  IS.  1963. 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  This  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  Inquiry  regarding  my  views  on  the 
test  ban  treaty  Issue. 

I  believe  that  the  limited  test  ban  treaty 
negotiated  by  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  Russia  offers  the  first  glimmer 
of  hope  that  the  free  and  Communist  worlds 
may  have  achieved  a  climate  In  which  poten- 
tialities for  true  disarmament  will  be  pos- 
sible and  future  serenity  In  International 
affairs. 

Even  though  we  may  have  good  cause  to 
distrust  Communist  Russia  and  this  test 
ban  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  nevertheless, 
morality  and  reason  should  dictate  pursuit 
of  the  path  of  peace. 

Senate  ratification  of  the  treaty  should  be 
unanimous  to  enhance  our  prestige. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JOHN  J.  Wasloskt, 
International  Representative. 


Jersey  Cttt,  N  J., 
Augtist  15, 1963. 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  In  answer  to  your  question, 
Mrs.  Eichler  and  I  most  certainly  favor  the 
proposed  treaty  between  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  ban 
nuclear  tests  In  the  atmosphere,  outer  space, 
and  underwater. 

Even  though  It  may  be  regarded  as  only 
one  step,  the  treaty  Is  a  step  In  the  right 
direction.  I  am  optimistic  enough  to  believe 
that  It  will  lead  to  a  second  step — a  ban  on 
underground  tests. 

Hoping  you  will  vote  In  favor  of  the  treaty, 
I  am, 

Most  sincerely  yours. 

George  M.  E^chler, 

Counselor  at  Law. 


CITT  OF  Rahway.  N.J., 

August  14,  1963. 

Dear  Pete:  Having  observed  past  practices 
Of  the  UJS.SH.  tearing  up  agreements,  when 
they  no  longer  suited  their  purposes.  I  won- 
der about  their  sincerity  in  signing  this 
treaty. 

However,  as  one  charged  with  providing 
maximum  safety  for  28.000  lives  should 
nuclear  war  ever  be  visited  upon  mankind. 
I  am  In  a  position  to  visualize  the  terrible 
destruction  and  loss  of  life  above  and  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  the  average  citizen, 
should  these  awesome  weapons  ever  be  em- 
ployed.    It  Is  not  an  enviable  position. 

Weighing  these  factors,  I  find  I  must  urge 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  though  a  slight 
step  at  this  time,  It  Is  conceivable  that  It 
might  lead  to  total  disarmament  of  nuclear 
weapons,  and  become  the  forerunner  of  a 
permanent  peace  preserving  procedure. 

But  let  us  not.  under  any  circumstances, 
let  apathy  overtake  vlb,  or  a  false  sense  of 
security  prevail,  let  us   at  all  times,  "keep 
our  powder  dry." 
Sincerely, 

Wm.  McBridb. 

Jersey  Cttt,  N.J.. 

August  12.  1963. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  I  am  In  favor  of 
the  proposed  treaty  between  the  United 
States.  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
to  ban  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  outer 
space,  and  underwater. 

It  Is  a  Ijeglnnlng  of  friendlier  relations  be- 
tween our  tlu-ee  nations.  When  Russia  sees 
that  we  keep  o\ir  word,  she  will  begin  to  trust 
us.  The  next  step  would  be  an  exchange  of 
one  on-site   Inspection. 

Radioactive  fallout  U  damaging  the  health 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  results 
In  respiratory  Illness,  and  may  even  contrib- 
ute to  our  high  rate  of  cancer.  It  falls  on 
the  ground  In  the  vegetable  gardens,  which 
penetrates  our  vegetables.  The  cows  eat  the 
grass,  and  It  Is  passed  on.  In  milk.  Chickens 
eat  from  the  ground.  It  gets  Into  the  eggs. 
It  has  an  effect  on  our  fish,  chicken,  and  cat- 
tle Worst  of  all  It  has  an  effect  on  our 
mothers  to  be;  they  eat  this  Unpure  food, 
and  the  unborn  child  becomes  retarded,  de- 
formed, or  has  lung  congestion.  The  Im- 
pvue  air  Is  passed  on  to  the  child.  In  the 
weakness  of  the  mother.  She  must  be  able  to 
breathe  naturaUy.  If  she  holds  her  breath, 
for  Just  one  moment.  It  can  kill  the  child. 
I  saw  It  happen.  The  child  was  stillborn. 
The  woman  heard  the  screech  of  auto  brakes, 
and   the  scream  of  a  child.    She  held  her 
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breath  In  fMur.  thst  it  mu  ber  icm  th«t 
hurt.     It  vaa  »  nelcl^bor^  son. 

So  U  «•  cmn  r«Uev«  tlM  feelinc  (^  ten- 
sion, and  also  active  fallout,  we  will  have  a 
healthier  Nation. 

Now,  we  must  watch  Red  ChlnA. 
Will  contact  our  Senior  Cltiaen  clubs  and 
members  and  ask  them  to  write  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  LiuiAN  Aixaw, 
Meml>enk.ip     Chairmmn.     New     Jersey 
Council  of  Senior  Citixens. 
P3. — ^i  am  in  favor  of  the  National  Service 
Corps,  too.     Let  the  American  people  learn 
how  to  give  at  themselves  and  their  talents 
to  help  others.     I   know   It  brings  satisfac- 
tion and  happiness.     Time — effort  and  love — 
no  pay.  

CouMTT  Bas  Association. 
Trenton,  NJ^  August  14,  19*3. 
Senator  Hajuuson  A.  Wiixiams.  Jr.. 
352  Old  SenaU  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dea«  SawATOB  Williams:  Thank  you  very 
much   for  yoxir  letter  of  August   8,    1963. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  personally 
favor  the  proposed  treaty  between  the 
United  States,  Oreat  Britain,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  ban  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere, outer  space,  and  underwater. 

I  am  having  the  secretary  of  the  Mercer 
County  Bar  Asaoclatton  Include  In  our  notice 
going  out  ahortly  to  our  membership  In 
connection  with  our  September  meeting  a 
plea  to  our  members  to  let  you  have  their 
views  on  this  vital  question  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Sincerely  yours, 

SlONKT  S.  STAaK, 

President. 

BoASO  or  Educatiom, 
Levittoum.  NJ.,  August  13. 1963. 
Senator  Habuson  A.  Williams.  Jr.. 
352  Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Sknatob  Williams:  This  Is  one  of 
the  very  few  letters  that  I  have  ever  writ- 
ten to  our  elected  representatives  in  Wash- 
ington. 

In  naponae  to  your  question  In  "Report 
Home,"  Augtist  5.  1963. 

I  favor  the  proposed  treaty  between  the 
United  States,  Oreat  Britain,  and  the  So- 
viet Union  to  ban  nuclear  tests  in  the  at- 
mosphere, outer  ^>ace.  and  underwater. 

It  is  about  time  that  we  heeded  the  ad- 
vice   of   our    top    scientists   and    began    de- 
veloping  a   sound   nuclear   test  poUcy    that 
may  save  the  future  of  mankind. 
Sincerely  yours, 

LXONABJ)  E.  COPLKIN. 

Assistant  Superintendent. 

DismxEBT,  RKrnmwG,  Wiws  akb 
fttiTwy  WORKKXS'  Lntexixatioival 
Union  or  Amzxica.  Local  19, 

Netpark,  NJ..  August  12, 1963. 
Senator  Hauuson  A.  Williams.  Jr.. 
352  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAS  SBWAToa:  I  wowld  like  to  go  on  rec- 
ord as  asking  you  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
propoeed  treaty  between  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  ban 
nuclear  tests  In  the  atmosphere,  outer 
space,  and  underwater. 

It   would   be  in   the   best    Interest   of  the 
United  States  and  the  world. 
Very  truly  yotirs. 

Loms  KaoHBEaa. 

President. 

P.  J.  Rrrm  Co., 

Bridgeton,  NJ.,  August  13,1963. 
Senator  HABJoaoN  A.  WnxuMS. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

DcAS  Sknatob   Williams:    In   response   to 
your  question,  "Do  you  favor  or  oppose  tbe 


pmpoaed  treaty  between  the  United  States, 
Oteat  Brttkln,  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  ban 
nitclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  outer  space, 
and  under  water?"  My  answer  is  to  favor 
any  action  of  this  type  with  the  hope  that 
w«  would  not  be  lulled  Into  a  feeling  of 
false  security  and  with  the  complete  recog- 
nition of  the  eventual  Soviet  alms. 

Yes.  sign  the  treaty  and  maintain  our 
vi|^ance. 

Sincerely  jcna*. 

Paul  J.  Rnrni. 

Bankxbs  National  Lira 

iNsnsANCX  Co., 
Afontclctr,  NJ..  August  12, 1963. 
S^ator  HAaaiaoN  A.  Williams, 
Ohi  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Mr  Deab  Senatob:  I  would  urge  you  to 
vcte  yes  for  the  proposed  treaty  on  nuclear 
tests.  Even  though  you  and  I  both  know 
tliat  the  odds  are  heavily  in  favor  of  the 
Scivlet  breaking  this  pact.  I  believe  it  should 
tx  endorsed. 

I  also  hope  that  you  will  lend  yotir  weight 
tc  the  tax  reduction  bills  which  are  now  be- 
iqg  studied  in  committee. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  D.  BBtiNi>.\GZ. 

Thi  FntsT  National 

Bank  &  Trust  Co.. 
Paulsboro.  NJ.,  August  12,  1963. 
Senator  Harbison  A.  Williams. 
Oid  Senate  Office  Building, 
W(ashington.  D.C. 
Ihonobable  Sib:  In  your  report  you  have 
ced  for  an  expression  of  various  opinions 
|)ncemlng  the  proposed  test  ban  treaty.     I 
not  qualified  to  pass  upon  the  military 
:urity  involved,  but  as  a  family  man,  I  am 
^tensely  interested  in  the  effects  of  nuclear 
fAllout. 

I  believe  any  steps  taken  toward  the  end- 
lag  of  nuclear  tests  In  the  atmosphere  are 
djnlrable.  We  all  recognize  that  treaties 
naade  by  some  countries  may  turn  out  to  be 
rterely  scrape  of  paper  but  in  this  case,  I 
believe  risk  Is  worthwhile. 

Unless  you  discover  In  the  debate  that  the 
rUk  is  not  worthwhile,  and  entirely  out  of 
l|ne  with  your  thoughts.  I  believe  you  should 
v|Dte  for  the  proposed  treaty. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Fbank  3.  Flowibs, 

President. 


action  taken  toward  any  and  all  negotiation 
for  peace. 

Very  truly  yours, 

BEBNABO  a.  SCHWAKZ, 

CovnAelor  at  Laio. 

Disables  Amebican  Veterans, 
Jersey  City,  NJ.,  August  16,  1963. 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Friend  Pete:  I  feel  definitely  the  way 
you  and  the  President  feel  on  this  most  im- 
portant treaty.  It  looks  like  the  first  real 
step  for  peace  In  the  cold  war.  A  vote 
against  It  would  be  a  vote  for  Red  China  or 
for  that  clown  De  Gaulle,  who  has  always 
been  against  everything  and  everyone. 

Pete,  a  real  good  friend  of  yours.  Past  State 
Commander  Charles  H.  McSperttt,  679  Ridge 
Street,  Newark.  NJ..  died  In  Dublin,  Ireland. 
last  Sunday,  while  on  a  visit  with  his  two 
daughters  to  vUlt  their  relatives  in  Ireland. 
Keep  up  the  real  great  work  you  are  doing 
In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Bill  Dood. 
Past     National     Commander,     Disabled 
Veterans,  Inc. 


P.  W.  Holbein  School, 
Mount  HoUy,  NJ.,  August  17. 1963. 
Sienator  Harbison  A.  Williams, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senatob  Williams:  I  favor  the 
proposed  treaty  between  the  United  States. 
Oreat  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  ban 
nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  outer  space, 
ajnd  under  water. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  sending  me  your 
liews  release.  After  reading  it  during  the 
coming  school  year  I  plan  to  pass  It  on  to 
aur  eighth  grade  American  history  teacher 
fpr  use  In  her  classes. 

Respectfully  yours, 

r.  W.  Holbein, 

Union  Cttt.  N.J., 

August  IS,  1963. 
Senator  Habbison  A.  Williams, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 

rashington,  D.C. 
Mr  Dear  Senator:  I  wish  to  \irge  Immedl- 
lite  passage  of  the  test  ban  treaty  which  Is 
l^nportant  for  the  encouragement  of  total 
(ilsarmament  and  Improved  relations  among 
tibe  various  countries  for  the  pttrsuit  of 
^ace. 

The  efforts  of  the  President  must  be  given 
(Jxir  united  support  so  that  the  world  at 
large  win  realize  that  all  of  us  in  this  coun- 
j  ry — regardless  of   party — are    behind   every 


Musicians'  Pbotecttve  Union. 
Vineland.  NJ.,  August  26.  1963. 
Sematob  Habbisok  a.  Williams.  Jr., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D«ab  Sib:  At  our  meeting  of  Local  695. 
A.P.  of  M.,  August  28,  the  members  are  100  " 
percent  In  favor  of  the  proposed  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes,  Oreat  Britain,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  ban  the  nuclear  tesU 
In  the  atmosphere,  outer  space,  and  under 
water. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Enrico  Sebba, 
Secretary  Treasurer. 

Democratic  Couwtt  Committe«, 
Ocean  County,  NJ..  August  15. 1963. 
Hon.  Harbison  A.  Williams, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Ptte:  In  response  to  your  "Report 
Home"  request  for  the  opinions  of  your  con- 
stituents on  the  test  ban  treaty,  this  la  to 
advise  you  that  the  Ocean  County  Democratic 
Organization  discussed  the  subject  at  Its 
meeting  on  August  13. 

It  viras  unanimously  voted  by  the  member- 
ship to  advise  you  that  we  favor  the  test 
ban  treaty  and  we  strongly  support  President 
Kennedy's  position. 

We   respectfully   ask,   therefore,   that   you 
\irge  your  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  vote 
in  favor  of  ratification. 
Sincerely, 

ALBEHT  J.   CtJCCT, 

Chairman. 

Locust,  NJ..  August  23.  1963. 
Senator  Harbison  A.  Williams. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  8enato«  Williams:  I  am  In  favor  of 
our  acceptance  of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
I  regard  it  as  an  essential  step  toward  the 
future  safety  of  the  United  States  and  man- 
kind. 

Sincerely, 

Mas.  R.  O.  RiFPXBX, 
President,     League    of     Women     Voters 
of   Middletown. 

Pbinceton,  N.J., 

August  26.  1963. 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
352  Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  test  ban  treaty  must  be  passed  If  we 
Americans  know  what  is  good  for  us— and 
the  rest  of  mankind. 

Strincfellow  Babb. 
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Manhattan  Loocb  No.  1679,  In- 
ternational Association  o»  Ma- 
chinists, 

Passaic,  NJ..  August  30. 1963. 
Hon.  Harbison  A.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senator,  New  Jersey, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Williams:  I  brought  to  the 
attention  of  our  membership,  at  our  last 
meeting,  the  fact  that  you  are  soliciting 
opinion  from  your  constituents  on  what  their 
thinking  Is  on  the  ratification  of  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty. 

We  did  have  a  very  short  debate  on  this 
matter  at  this  meeting.  After  the  smoke 
cleared  It  was  decided  that  I  be  authorized 
to  write  you  and  Inform  you  that  we  go  on 
record  in  favor  of  ratification  at  this  time. 
I  was  also  instructed  to  inform  you  that  the 
membership  is  a 'bit  skeptical  but  feel  that 
under  the  circumstances  It  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  operate. 

Trvistlng  that  this  is  what  you  arc  asking 
for,  I  remain. 

Sincerely, 

Alex  Smollok,  Secretary. 


Temple  Sinai  or  Bebgen  County, 

Tcnafty,  NJ.,  August  21.  1963. 
Senator  Habrison  A.  Williams, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob  Williams:  May  I  respect- 
fully urge  you  to  do  whatever  you  can  to 
bring  about  t|je  ratification  of  the  Test  Ban 
Treaty  now  "being  presented  for  considera- 
tion. Ratification  of  the  treaty  could  very 
well  provide  us  with  the  kind  of  international 
atmosphere  which  would  give  man  pause  to 
consider  the  utter  insanity  of  nuclear  war- 
fare and  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons 
which  pollute  the  atmosphere,  endangering 
the  future  of  mankind. 
Cordially, 

Dr.  iBwiN  M   Blank. 


Pennington.  N.J.,  August  31,  1963. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Deab  Senatob  Williams  :  Please  add  my 
name  to  those  who  would  favor  a  test  ban 
treaty.  If  we  are  In  a  position  to  do  such 
unholy  damage  to  millions  of  innocent  peo- 
ple, I  can  see  no  reason  for  striving  to  be 
still  more  powerful.  If  this  country  were  to 
reject  the  treaty,  memories  of  what  we  did 
to  the  League  of  Nations  would  be  revived 
and  the  conclusion  would  be  Inescapable  that 
we  do  not  want  to  live  In  a  secure  and  peace- 
ful world. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Cabroll  C.  Pratt, 

Professor    of    Psychology    Emeritus, 
Princeton  University. 


League  or  Women  Votebs  or 

Hamilton  Township, 
Trenton.  NJ..  August  29,  1963. 
Hon.  Harrison  Williams, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  The  president  of 
the  Hamilton  Township  League  has  requested 
me  to  report  that  its  members  are  In  favor 
of  the  distu-mament  treaty  under  considera- 
tion with  Russia. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  mention  my 
personal  opinion.  I  feel  we  have  no  choice 
but  to  make  such  a  treaty.  If  only  out  of  def- 
erence to  world  opinion.  However,  this 
country's  past  experience  with  Russian 
treaties  leaves  little  room  for  elation,  or  hope 
for  genuine  results. 

Yours  truly, 

Thebesa  DtmucH. 


Perth  Ambot  Smklteb  & 

Retinebt  WoBKxas  Union, 
Perth  Amboy,  NJ..  August  29, 1963. 
Senator  Habbison  A.  Williams, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sematob:  In  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion In  your  "Report  Home"  of  August  5  on 
the  proposed  treaty  between  the  United 
States,  Oreat  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
to  ban  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  outer 
space,  and  under  water. 

On  behalf  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
Perth  Amboy  Smelter  &  Refinery  Workers 
Union,  Local  365,  and  representing  1.200 
workers  at  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining 
Co.  In  Perth  Amboy,  N.J.,  we  are  In  favor  of 
this  treaty  to  ban  all  nuclear  tests. 

In  addition,  we  hope  that  In  the  future 
all  nations  will  sign  the  treaty  to  have  the 
entire  nuclear  tests  banned. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  Infusino,  President. 


Paterson  Diocesan  Council  or 

Catholic  Women, 
Paterson.  NJ.,  August  29,  1963. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob:  First  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend you  for  making  a  major  effort  to  get 
the  opinion  of  the  people  of  New  Jersey  in 
reference  to  the  test  ban  treaty. 

As  president  of  the  Paterson  Diocesan 
Council  of  Catholic  Women  I  brought  this 
matter  up  at  our  recent  board  meeting  and  I 
hofw  you  will  be  hearing  from  many  of  our 
members. 

Personally,  I  am  In  favor  of  the  test  ban 
treaty  and  sincerely  hope  it  will  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  American  people. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mae  Reillt 

Mrs.  Thomas  W.  RelUy, 

President. 


New     Jebsxt     Health     Ofticebs 
Association, 

Orange.  NJ..  August  28,  1936. 
Senator  Habhison  A.  Williams, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob:  "Hiank  you  very  much  for 
your  letter  of  August  12  with  reference  to 
the  proposed  test  ban  treaty. 

Unfortunately  this  association  will  not 
meet  imtll  October  3,  and  there  will  be  no 
mailing  to  the  membership  until  Septem- 
ber 11.  There  Is,  therefore,  no  way  In  which 
It  may  be  suggested  to  the  members  that 
they  participate  in  this  poll. 

I  have,  however,  discussed  the  matter  with 
our  president,  Mr.  Walter  J.  Nicol.  health 
officer  of  Kearny,  who  agrees  with  me  that 
the  test  ban  treaty  should  be  ratified.  We 
are  both  of  the  opinion  that  most  of  our 
membership,  when  all  facets  of  the  matter 
are  considered,  would  take  a  similar  posi- 
tion. We  agree  that  care  and  caution  must 
be  exercised,  but  that  the  advantages  of  the 
treaty  far  outweigh  the  disadvantages. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Bdwabd  Obbnxb, 

Secretary. 

Dbew  Univebsitt, 
Madison,  NJ..  September  3, 1963. 
Senator  Habbison  A.  Williams, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Williams:  I  am  writing  you  to 
express  my  support  of  the  test  ban  treaty. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  will  ratify 
the  treaty  with  a  resounding  majority.  I 
am  confident  that  many  of  my  fellow  citi- 
zens Join  me  in  thU  wish.  Thank  you  for 
the  leadership  which  you  are  giving  to  your 
State  and  Nation  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  M.  Obatbkal, 
Director  of  Field  Work. 


The  Flemington  Baptist  Chubch, 

Flemington,  NJ.,  August  16, 1963. 
Senator  Harbison  A.  Williams, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Honobablx  Sib:  In  complying  with  your 
request  In  "Report  Home"  for  opinions  on 
the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  treaty  to 
bfin  nuclear  tests,  I  feel  that  the  treaty 
should  be  adopted.  It  Is,  in  my  opinion, 
a  step  In  the  right  direction  toward  i>eace. 
A  vote  to  defeat  adoption  would  be  another 
argximent  that  the  United  States  does  not 
want  world  peace. 
Yours  truly, 

Edwabo  C.  Dunbab. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters, 
Trenton.  NJ..  September  4, 1963. 
Senator  Habrison  A.  Williams, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Thank  you  for 
seeking  the  opinions  of  members  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  on  the  proposed 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  Although  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  as  an  organization 
has  taken  no  position  on  the  treaty,  so  far 
as  I  know,  I  personally  am  altogether  In 
favor  of  It.  At  our  first  meeting  in  Sep- 
tember I  shall  urge  other  members  of  the 
Trenton  League  to  express  to  you  their  opin- 
ions on  the  proposed  treaty. 
Sincerely, 

Margaret  A.  Thobnb, 

President. 

Upper  Montclair.  N  J.,  September  4. 1963. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  By  all  means, 
support  the  treaty  to  ban  nuclear  tests  In 
the  atmosphere,  outer  space,  and  under 
water. 

The  future  of  the  world  depends  upon  the 
establishment  of  the  rule  of  law  among  the 
nations.  This  treaty  Is  only  a  first  step.  But 
that,  in  a  way,  gives  it  special  importance. 
We  must  take  a  first  step  to  have  any  hope 
of  getting  somewhere  in  the  long  run. 

Please,  please,  support  the  treaty. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Habold  S.  Osbobnx, 
Mayor  of  Montclair.  NJ. 

RUTCEBS,    THE    STATE    UNTVEBSITT, 

New  Brunsunck,  NJ..  August  20. 1963. 
Senator  Harbison  A.  Williams. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Williams:  I  am  In  favor  ot 
the  proposed  test  ban  treaty. 
Sincerely, 

Abraham  Yesxlson, 
Associate      Professor,      Department      of 
Political  Sciences. 

Pbinceton  Univebsttt, 
Princeton,  NJ.,  August  17. 1963. 
Senator  Harbison  Williams, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob  Williams:  It  would  be  un- 
thinkable for  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  fail  to  ratify  the  partial  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  now  before  it.  In  view  of  the  evidence 
that  It  will  not  decrease  and  may  increase 
the  security  ol  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  policing  under- 
ground explosions  and  to  win  responsible 
military  support,  the  ben  cannot  at  present 
be  made  a  complete  one.  But  "half  a  loaf 
is  better  than  no  bread."  Any  measure  which 
will  result  in  the  relaxation  of  the  tensions 
which  are  so  greatly  contributory  to  the  out- 
break of  wars,  without  an  accompanying  re- 
laxation of  vigilance,  is  a  step  away  from  the 
holocaust  the  world  dreads. 

I  trust  you  will  vote  for  ratification  of  the 
treaty. 

Yours  faithfully, 

R.  B.  Y.  Scott. 
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New  Jebskt  HoanTAL  Associattow. 

TrenUtn.  VJ ..  AuguMt  It.  1963. 
Hon.  Hab«ison  A.  Wtulumb.  Jr, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D«A«  Skwatob  Wn-LXAMS:  In  regard  to  your 
quMtlon  as  to  favoring  ot  oppoalng  the  poa- 
Blble  t«6t  ban  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  I  can  only  speak 
for  mysell  and  not  the  association.  I  do 
favor  thU  test  ban  Ueaty  and  also  hope  that 
the  Senate  wiU  approve  It. 

Sincerely, 

Jack  W.  Ow«n. 

AsBURT  Park.  N.J..  August  19,  1963. 
Senator  Hawuson  A.  Williams, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

I>«A«  SxM ATOB :  Pleaae  be  advised  that  I  am 
greatly  In  favor  of  the  proposed  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  bar  nuclear  testa  in  the 
atmosphere,  outer  space,  and  under  water. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Thomas  F.  Shebell,  Jr., 

Lauxyer. 

UKiroaMxo  Pisxmsm's 
Association.  Local  198, 
Atlantic  City,  NJ.,  August  1»63. 
Senator  HAaaisoN  Williams.  New  Jersey. 

DcAB  Si«:  Received  your  newsletter  and 
your  request  for  my  position  regarding  the 
nuclear  test  ban.  I  surely  couldn't  be  con- 
sidered weU  Informed  and  I  only  know  what 
I  read  In  the  papers.  But  I  support  every 
effort  that  our  country  can  make  to  Improve 
conditions.  I  know  we  are  all  mindful  of  the 
lack  of  good  faith  that  the  Russians  place 
In  treaties.  But  with  our  detection  devices 
near  the  Russian  borders  we  will  immediate- 
ly know  if  they  have  broken  the  treaty  and 
can  act  accordingly.  I  believe  we  must  make 
every  effort  to  end  this  headlong  dash  to 
make  more  and  better  nuclear  anna.  To  my 
way  of  t>i<nHng  this  can  end  only  in  total 
disaster  for  all  concerned. 

Thank  you  most  sincerely  for  asking. 

Sincerely. 

Thomas  Scanlok, 

Secretary. 

o 

Local     Ukiok     No.    429,     Ukited 

BaOTHE«HOOD  OF  CARPUfTEES  ANB 

JoiiTEES  or  AMSSICA. 

Montclair,  NJ.,  August  18, 1963. 
Senator  H.  A.  Williams. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Sewatoe:  I  favor  the  treaty  to  ban 
nuclear  tests,  eicept  for  peacefiil  pursuits, 
which  would  benefit  the  people. 

1  am  not  In  favor  of  strontium  90  Increas- 
ing In  the  milk  supply  of  the  Nation. 

We  should  block  anything  that  is  detri- 
mental to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

I  wlU  read  your  letter  at  ovir  nest  meeting 
September  9.    I  »tUl  poet  your  report  home 
on  the  buUstin  board  at  the  local. 
With  kindest  regards. 

H.  J.  Rudolph  Nelsok. 

Recording  Secretary. 


TSKPLB  EMAKXTEL, 

Passaic,  NJ..  September  S,  1963. 
Hon  Haeemom  A.  Williams, 
out  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Sehatos:  May  I  Join  the  legion  of 
peace-loving  people.  In  the  effort  to  mini- 
mize, through  the  ratification  of  the  test  ban 
treaty,  the  poeslbUlty  of  an  aU-out  war.  A 
self-lmpoaed  llmlUUon  upon  the  nuclear 
tests,  even  though  minimal,  will  open  the 
door  to  ultimate  disarmament.  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  ttie  sense  of  commitment  to  a 


n«>ble     ptnrpose     that     characterlEes     your 
e4pousal  of  the  treaty. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Max  Zttcxoi, 

ItabM. 

RrrtEEO  CITIZENS  Clcb, 
Neio  Brunsvick.  NJ.,  August  ZO,  1963. 
I^on.  Harrison  A.  WnxtAMS.  Jr. 
Simate  Office  Building, 
Mfashington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:   I  respectfully  urge  you  to 
vbte  for  acceptance  of  the  nuclear  teat  ban. 
lAt  least  It  Is  a  start  to   test  Soviet  re- 
E^MnslblUty. 

Tit  coMld  JxMt  be.  that  tlve  terrors  and 
rowdyisms  following  revolutions  have  run 
their  course  in  Russia;  and  their  leaders 
^d  it  to  their  advantage  to  accept  at  least 
a  measure  of  civilization. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Hugo  P.  Buell. 

Rutgers,  the  State  UNrvERsrrr, 

Neu>ark.  NJ.,  August  21, 1963. 
^nator  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
0ld  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  would  like  to  record  my- 
_,lf  as  being  In  favor  of  the  ratification  of 
Ihe  proposed  treaty  to  partially  ban  nuclear 
tests. 

Sincerely  yours. 

WiLLAXO  HSCKXL, 

Dean.  School  of  Law. 


Crrr  or  Perth  Ambot,  N.J. 

August  16,  1963. 
I  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatoe  Williams:  It  Is  my  firm  be- 
lief that  the  proposed  treaty  between  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  ban  nudlear  testa  in  the  atmos- 
phere, outer  space,  and  underwater  Is  a 
definite  step  toward  the  relief  of  world  ten- 
sion and  a  more  cooperate  future. 

It  Is  also  my  firm  belief  that  the  treaty 
win  be  a  giant  step  In  the  fight  against  con- 
tamination of  the  air  by  pollutants. 

For  the  above  reasons,   I  should  like  to 
voice  my  personal  approval  of  the  proposed 
treaty  and  urge  you  to  support  confirmation 
of  same  by  the  Senate. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Joseph  J.  Sopobowski, 
Deputy  Mayor  and  Director,  Bureau  of 
Air  Pollution  Control. 

Nrw  Jersey  Federation  or 

Planning  OmctALS, 

August  14,  1963. 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate. 
V.'ashington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  for  your  ques- 
tion on  feelings  on  the  proposed  test  ban 
treaty  and  request  for  dissemination  of  the 
problem  of  our  national  signature  to  such  a 
pact,  among  our  membership. 

In  my  personal  opinion,  regardless  of  past 
records,  of  other  signatories  In  keeping  their 
word,  we  must  approve  this  treaty. 

When  we  sign  It  (and  I  must  assume  we 
will)   It  wUl  increase  the  heavy  burden  our 
RepresenUtlves  and  Senators  already  have 
In  Insuring  our  g\iard  Is  not  dropped   and 
that  we  continue  to  be  able  to  speak  from  a 
position  of  strength  as  a  democratic  force  In 
the  world.     But  we  would  abnegate  a  tre- 
mendous deal  for  which  we  have  fought  if 
we  declined  to  Join  In  thU  Joint  promissory 
action.     Much    for   which   we    as   a   nation 
]  might  say  in   the   future  In   the  cause   of 
I  human  preservation  might  be  vitiated  by  re- 
1  fuaal   (or  even  a  niggardly  acceptance)    oC 
thU  proposed  treaty  to  ban  nuclear  tests  in 
the  sOr,  water,  or  In  space. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  A.  Htde. 


First  Baptist  Church, 
Mooreatoum.  NJ..  August  16. 1963. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  Please  use  your  vote  and 
your  Infiuence  to  approve  and  ratify  the  teat 
ban  which  will  soon  come  before  you.  I 
agree  with  the  New  York  Times'  editorial 
which  sUted.  "Risks  are  Inescapable  In  to- 
day's troubled  world,  but  the  risks  Inherent 
in  rejecting  the  treaty  and  thus  giving  a  new 
spur  to  the  worldwide  nuclear  arnw  race  are 
much  greater  than  any  discernible  In  the 
pact's  approval. 

I  am  very  appreciative  of  your  service. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Norm  AN  R.  DePuy. 

Bexnardsville,  N.J., 

August  IS,  1963. 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

In  answer  to  the  questionnaire  In  your 
"Report  Home,"  volume  V,  No.  16,  I  favor 
the  proposed  treaty  between  the  United 
Stetes,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
to  ban  nuclear  tests  In  the  atmosphere,  outer 
space,  and  underwater. 

Archibald  S.  Alexander. 

New  Jersey  State  AFLr-CIO, 
Newark.  NJ.,  August  16,1963. 
Hon.  Harbison  A.  Williams.  Jr.. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sbnatob  Williams:  I  have  your  letter 
of  August  12,  concerning  my  views  on  the 
proposed  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

The  National  AFL-CIO  has  gone  on  record 
In  support  of  the  treaty  and  this  is  a  decision 
In  which  I  heartily  concur. 

The  alternative  to  peaceful  coexistence  is 
nuclear  war  and  total  annihilation  of  all 
human  life.  The  choice  appears  to  be  quite 
simple.  Even  though  the  Goldwaters  and 
the  John  Blrchers  don't  realize  It,  we  are 
really  saving  their  lives. 

You  should  have  no  doubt  about  how  to 
vote  on  this  one.     Hope  to  see  you  soon. 
Sincerely, 

Joel  R.  Jacobson. 
First  Executive  Vice  President. 


McCarter  &  English. 

Counselors  at  Law, 
Newark.  NJ.,  September  9. 1963. 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Willlams. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Williams:  As  a  member 
of  the  Monmouth  County  Bar  Association,  I 
am  replying  to  your  request  for  the  views 
of  members  of  that  organization  on  the  pro- 
posed limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  I 
note  that  Senate  debate  on  the  treaty  will 
commence  during  this  week. 

Although  many  of  the  relevant  considera- 
tions with  regard  to  the  proposed  treaty  are, 
for  valid  seciu-lty  retisons,  hidden  from  the 
public  view,  from  the  Information  available, 
I  can  see  only  one  possible  reason  for  the 
Senate  to  fall  to  ratify  the  Initialed  treaty. 
That  Is  the  poeslblUty  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  during  Its  extensive  testing  last  au- 
tvunn,  was  succeasfiil  In  developing  an  anti- 
missile system.  Some  pronouncements  of 
Soviet  military  men,  to  which  I  would  not 
be  Inclined  to  give  great  weight,  tend  to 
support  such  a  conclusion.  The  uncensored 
testimony  of  some  of  our  scientific  and  mili- 
tary spokeamen  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  leads  me  to  believe  that 
no  such  breakthrough  occurred  and  that 
neither  the  Russians  nor  the  United  States 
have  successfully  mastered  the  intricacies  of 
such  a  system. 
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There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  question 
but  that  our  nuclear  stockpile  far  outnum- 
bers that  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  that  we 
have  more  delivery  vehicles  available  for 
nuclear  weapons  than  do  the  Russians.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  numbers  of  weapons 
and  delivery  vehicles  available  to  us  and  to 
the  Russians  Is  largely  Irrelevant  In  the  final 
analysis,  since  the  view  of  most  of  our  mili- 
tary-scletitlfic  personnel  appears  to  be  that 
both  sides  are  fully  capable  at  the  present 
time  of  thoroughly  devastating  by  nuclear 
weapons  the  Industry,  population,  and  food 
supply  of  the  adversary. 

Thxis,  with  the  slight  reservation  which  I 
have  mentioned,  I  see  no  valid  practical  rea- 
son for  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
to  ratify  the  proposed  treaty. 

Even  more  Important  perhaps  than  the 
military  and  scientific  aspects  of  the  deci- 
sion to  ratify  the  treaty  are  the  moral  Im- 
plications of  such  a  decision.  The  United 
States  has  for  years  advocated  a  nuclear 
test  ban  and  has  even  gone  so  far  2  years 
ago  as  to  cease  voluntarily  its  own  testing 
(resumed,  admittedly,  upon  resiimptlon  of 
testing  by  the  Soviet  Union).  To  fall  to 
accept  the  present  treaty,  although  limited 
In  scope,  would  be  a  complete  reversal  of  the 
publicly  espoused  position  of  this  country 
and  the  private  aspirations  of  a  good  portion 
of  Its  population. 

The  proposed  treaty  Is  In  my  view  a  first 
step  toward  broader  test  ban  agreements 
leading.  It  is  hoped,  to  complete  disarma- 
ment. Approval  of  the  treaty  has  Its  risks. 
Its  rejection  would  be  disastrous.  It  would 
lend  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Communist  por- 
trayal of  the  United  States  as  a  warmonger- 
ing nation  bent  upon  a  continuance  and 
acceleration  of  the  arms  race.  It  would  dis- 
illusion and  alienate  the  many  \xnallned  na- 
tions of  the  world,  many  of  whom  have  al- 
ready signified  their  adherence  to  the  treaty. 
It  would  offend  the  sensibilities  of  peace- 
loving  people  in  this  country  as  well  as 
abroad. 

For    the    above    reasons,    I    feel    that    the 
proposed  treaty  should  be  quickly  and  em- 
phatically ratified  by  the  Senate. 
Respectfully  yours, 

MtCHAEL    D.    LOPBETE. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  as  I  have  others  of  our  colleagues 
today,  on  his  presentation.  I  know  of  his 
deep  concern  over  the  treaty.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  a  man  of  his  understanding 
and  background  in  the  field  of  govern- 
ment has  declared  his  intention  to  vote 
for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  It  will 
mean  a  great  deal  not  only  to  the  Senate, 
but  to  the  citizens  of  his  State.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  knows, 
as  do  other  Senators,  that  the  American 
people  are  vitally  concerned  over  this 
i:>6ue;  and  while  most  of  the  pe<K>le  who 
are  for  the  treaty  have  not  written  to 
Senators,  the  public  opinion  polls  that 
have  been  conducted  in  a  very  intensive 
and  extensive  manner  show  overwhelm- 
ing support  for  the  treaty.  The  words 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  are  very 
helpful.  I  assure  him  that  his  support 
will  be  reassuring  to  Senators  who  sup- 
port the  treaty ;  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
who  signed  the  treaty ;  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  initiated 
the  treaty.  The  Senator  Is  to  be  com- 
mended, and  I  do  so. 

Mr.  WHUAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  very  appreciative  and 
deeply  grateful  for  the  remarks  of  o\u 
most  beloved  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.    I  do  not  beliere  we  would 


be  In  this  most  historic  moment  of  our 
national  history  if  it  had  not  been  for 
his  untiring  and  persistent  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  peace.  For  that  reason, 
among  others,  I  am  most  grateful  to  him. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
newspapers  of  the  United  States  have 
participated  in  the  great  debate  over  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  as  have  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  editorial  pages  of  newspapers  in 
all  sections  of  the  country  continue  to 
express  strong  support  for  the  limited 
test  ban  treaty.  This  is  bipartisan  sup- 
port. It  is  found  on  editorial  pages  of 
conservative,  middle-of-the-road,  and 
liberal  ideologies. 

Editorial  (H>inion  corresponds  with  the 
overwhelming  public  vote  of  confidence 
disclosed  by  the  Louis  Harris  and  Gallup 
polls.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  inserted  the 
Louis  Harris  poll  in  the  Congressional 
Record  yesterday.  I  shall  not  do  so 
again  today,  but  I  do  wish  to  emphasize 
the  marked  shift  of  opinion  in  favor  of 
the  treaty  which  has  occurred  during  the 
past  2  months.  The  percentage  favor- 
ing the  treaty  rose  from  a  narrow  ma- 
jority of  52  percent  in  July  to  an  over- 
whelming 81  percent  recorded  last  week 
and  another  11  percent  expressed  quali- 
fied approval  of  the  treaty,  bringing  the 
overall  support  of  the  test  ban  treaty  at 
92  percent.  This  is  an  impressive  ex- 
pression of  public  support  on  a  matter  of 
such  imF>ortance. 

I  commend  many  of  the  editors  from 
all  sections  of  the  country  who  have 
written  of  their  strong  support  for  the 
limited  test  ban  treaty.  We  are  in- 
debted to  thoughtful  editors  and  col- 
umnists for  their  contributions  to  this 
historic  debate.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  editorials  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Sept.  14. 
19631 

DIBKSBN*S  PEBSFECnVE 

Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksen,  Republican, 
of  Illinois,  will  be  68  years  old  next  January 
and  his  term  In  Congress  will  have  another 
5  years  to  ran.  He  then  will  have  reached 
an  honorable  retirement  age  and  so  he  need 
no  longer  temper  his  views  to  suit  shifting 
political  winds  in  anticipation  of  the  next 
election. 

And  so  It  Is  that  he  can,  in  1  day,  face 
two  such  disparate  groupe  as  the  National 
Federation  of  Republican  Women  and  dem- 
onstrators rallied  by  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Oommlttee  (Snick)  and  dis- 
agree with  both.  ■^ 

The  Illinois  branch  of  the  women's  orga- 
nization had  passed  a  resolution  urging  re- 
jection of  the  test  ban  treaty  as  "a  cruel 
hoax  on  the  American  peoirte."  Dibkskw 
threw  away  the  speech  he  had  planned  to 
make  before  the  Republican  women  and  In- 
stead argued  for  the  approval  of  the  test  ban 
treaty. 

Barller  he  had  met  the  Snick  demon - 
stratora  who  read  him  a  statement  urging 
him  to  iSupport  that  pcirt  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's civil  rights  program  outlawing  segre- 
gation in  privately  owned  business  establlsh- 
mente.  He  reminded  them  that  be  has  lon^ 
been  a  champion  ot  civil  rights  legislation  but 
be  lias  not  changed  his  mind  on.  the  public 


accommodation  section  because  he  believes 
this  Is  an  area  reserved  fcH-  State  action  as 
It  Is  In  Illinois. 

The  Illinois  law  has  been  on  the  books 
since  1885  and,  until  community  mores  with 
regard  to  discrimination  began  to  change  in 
recent  years,  It  was  observed  mostly  In  the 
breach. 

In  his  speech  before  the  Republican  wom- 
en, Dirksen  reminded  them  that  a  nuclear 
test  ban  was  sup^cH-ted  by  the  Republican 
platform  of  1960.  A  review  of  that  platform 
certainly  shows  such  a  pledge  without 
strings.     It  reads: 

"We  advocate  an  early  agreement  by  all 
nations  to  forgo  nuclear  tests  in  the  at- 
mosphere, and  the  suspension  of  other  tests 
as  verification  techniques  permit." 

"ITiat  Is  what  the  test  ban  treaty  encom- 
passes. Tests  In  the  atmosphere  are  volun- 
tarily forgone.  Underground  tests  continue 
because  verification  techniques  neither  have 
been  developed  nor  agreed  on. 

The  Republican  platform  actually  was  more 
specific  with  relation  to  the  present  debate  on 
the  test  ban  than  the  Democratic  platform  of 
1960.    The  Democratic  platform  read: 

"A  primary  task  Is  to  develop  responsible 
proposals  that  will  break  the  deadlock  on 
arms  control.  Such  proposals  should  Include 
means  for  ending  nuclear  tests  under  work- 
able safeguards." 

Dirksen  had  reservations  about  the  test 
ban  treaty  when  It  was  first  Initialed  but  he 
has  satisfied  himself  that  It  Is  In  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  United  SUtes  and  has  no  hid- 
den dangers.  He  has  taken  the  lead  as 
spokesman  for  It. 

Senator  Paxil  Douglas,  Democrat,  of  Illi- 
nois, has  not  spoken  out  for  the  test  ban 
treaty  as  has  his  Republican  colleague,  but 
It  Is  far  more  Important  that  the  Senate  mi- 
nority leader,  Dirksen,  speak  out  forcefuUy 
for  the  treaty.  Inasmuch  as  such  opposition 
as  there  is  comes  largely  from  Republicans. 

We  assume  Douglas  will  vote  "aye"  on  the 
treaty  when  the  roU  is  called,  but  meanwhile 
he  ought  to  speak  up  as  Dibk&en  lias.  Like 
DotKSEN,  he  sliouid  be  unconcerned  about 
the  next  election.  When  his  term  ends  in 
1967,  he  will  be  3  months  short  of  76  years 
of  age. 

[From  the  New  Yoric  Times,  S^t.  9.  1963] 
The  Senate  and  the  Bam 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  to  debate  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
All  the  pundits— including  the  Senators 
themselves — agree  that  the  treaty  will  be 
passed  with  a  decisive  majority. 

This  will  not  Inhibit  debate  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  nor  should  It  do  so.  We  have  our 
ways  of  getting  things  done — ways  that  often 
bewilder  foreign  observers.  Tet,  the  occa- 
sions when  we  go  tragically  wrong,  as  in  the 
close  vote  that  defeated  the  League  of  Na- 
tions treaty  after  World  War  I,  are  very  rare. 
Senator  Mansfield,  the  majority  leader,  in 
his  impressive  presentation  of  the  case  for 
the  treaty  on  Wednesday,  said  he  would 
vote  for  the  agreement  because  it  is  "a  testa- 
ment to  the  imlversal  vitality  of  reason." 
In  simpler  terms,  it  makes  sense. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  spent 
the  month  of  August  listening  to  scientists. 
miUtary  leaders  and  Ooveriunent  officials. 
It  heard  so  many  criticisms,  so  much  doubt 
and  suspicion,  such  a  deal  of  faint  praise, 
that  It  was  extraordinary  for  the  committee 
to  come  up  with  a  16-to-l  vote  in  favor. 
The  committee's  report  was  not  exactly  en- 
thiislastlc,  but  it  reached  the  safe  conclu- 
sion that  the  accord  "represents  a  net  ad- 
vantage to  the  United  States." 

The  menbers  recoounended  approval 
without  any  crippling  aBMndmsnts.  and 
this  te  th«  way  the  Senate,  as  a  whole,  atwuld 
pass  the  treaty.  Senator  OoLDWATaB,  one  of 
the  few  Senators  out  to  make  troisble  for 
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the  tr«at7,  wanta  to  tack  on  a  reservation  to 
defer  lu  Implementation  untU  the  BuMlazM 
get  out  or  Cuba.  There  la  no  more  reaaon 
to  require  tlila  In  connection  with  a  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  than  to  demand  that  the 
Ruaalana  take  away  the  Berlin  wall.  The 
teat  ban  muat  stand  by  Itself.  Reeervatlona 
of  any  kind  would  mean  renegotiation,  a 
long  delay,  and  perbapa  the  collapse  of  the 
whole  effort. 

When  President  Kennedy  addressed  the 
NaUon  on  July  26  after  the  signing  of  the 
accord  he  began  by  saying:  "I  speak  to  you 
tonight  In  a  spirit  of  hope."  There  was 
magic  In  the  flrst  flash  of  hope  that  lit  up 
the  skies  all  around  the  world  when  the 
treaty  was  flrst  announced.  The  Senate  has 
an  opportunity  to  rekindle  at  least  a  meaa- 
ure  of  that  hope.  Grant  the  risks,  the  loop- 
holes and  the  limitations  of  the  treaty,  but 
weigh  them  against  the  reduction  of  faaiout 
hasard  and  against  the  poealblllty  that  It 
can  represent  a  building  block  for  a  more 
peaceful  world,  and  there  should  be  no 
doubts  left  In  any  Senator's  mind. 

As  the  spiritual  leaders  of  the  Catholic. 
Protestant  and  Jewish  faiths  declare  In  their 
statement  to  the  Nation  this  morning  it  Is 
%\m»  to  "take  this  flrst  step  along  the  road 
to  peace  for  the  common  good  of  the* 
world."  

[Prom  the  IndlanapolU  Times.  Sept.  8,  1963] 
Thx  Oolbwateb  RiSntVATlOK 

Senator  Bamit  Goldwatd,  who  has  been 
prodding  the  nuclear  test  treaty  for  possible 
flaws,  departs  from  that  course  in  his  sug- 
gestion that,  as  a  condition  for  ratification, 
the  Russians  be  required  to  get  their  arms 
and  men  out  of  Cuba — with  on-site  inspec-! 
tlon  by  a  neutral  power.  j 

Senator  Oourmtm,  haant  entirely  commit-, 
ted  himself  on  the  treaty. 

If  he  Intends  to  vote  against  it,  that  is 
what  he  should  do,  rather  than  worry  it  to 
death  by  changing  the  subject.  For  the  at- 
tachment of  any  such  reservation"  obviously 
would  mean  no  treaty. 

Cuba  shoxild  be  handled  separately.  The 
Russians  should  be  moved  out  regardless  of 
what  happens  to  this  treaty. 

The  bomb  test  treaty  should  stand  on  its 
own  feet.  If— by  Itself— it  Is  Judged  to  serve 
the  interests  of  the  United  States,  it  should 
be  ratified. 

If  It  doean't.  It  should  be  rejected — even  In 
the  vastly  unlikely  event  that  Russia  mights 
agree  to  leave  Cuba  as  a  UB.  bon\u  for 
signing. 

Cuba  is  an  aggravation  and  an  embar- 
rassment but  a  minutely  minor  item  com- 
pared to  the  nuclear  defenaes  of  this  country. 


guarda  recommended  by  the  military  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  endorsed  the  treaty, 
would  be  fully  carried  out. 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are,  of  course,  upon 
the  Senate  in  its  current  debate  on  the 
treaty.  Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  the 
people  in  this  country  and  around  the  world 
are  hungry  for  what  measure  of  assurance 
and  security  this  treaty  provides  them  in 
these  perlloxis  times.  The  fact  that  upwards 
of  90  of  the  world's  nations  have  already 
signed  the   treaty  attests  this  hunger. 

The  Senate  should  safeguard  this  coun- 
try's now  established  place  In  the  forefront 
of  mankind's  efforts  to  survive  in  the  nuclear 
age  by  giving  thU  treaty  overwhelming,  en- 
thusiastic approval. 

Strangely  and  disappointingly.  North  Car- 
olina Senators  Sam  J.  Ehvin  and  B.  Evxrett 
JoBOAN  have  been  conspicuous  by  their  non- 
committal attitudes  toward  thU  treaty. 
They  ought  to  put  this  State  on  the  official 
record  of  those  supporting  the  Nation's 
leadership  in  the  hopeful  step  thU  treaty 
takes  away  from  civilization's  suicide. 


(Prom  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  &  Observer 
Sept.  12,  1963] 
Lkao,  Not  Poixow  ' 

It  is  not  only  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  Senate  ratify  the  limited  nuclear 
weapona  test  ban  treaty.  It  Is  essential 
also  that  the  Senate  Join  President  Kennedy 
in  showing  the  world  that  this  Nation  is  a 
leader,  not  merely  a  follower,  in  the  searcl^ 
for  peace  and  an  easing  of  cold  war  tensions, 
And  such  a  showing  will  require  not  half- 
hearted Senate  acceptance  of  the  treaty  but 
Senate  approval  of  the  treaty  by  a  declalvet 
unmistakable  and   enthusiastic   margin. 

Any  fears  anyone  could  have  about  thl4 
modest,  flrst  step  toward  an  end  to  tlie  chill-* 
Ing  nuclear  arms  race  should  by  now  hav^ 
been  obliterated.  There  has  been  no  evl* 
denee  at  all  of  any  kind  of  a  "deal"  in  th« 
negotiation  of  thla  treaty  by  American  and 
British  statesmen  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  treaty  in  no  way  restricts  this  Nation's 
reliance  upon  Its  truly  awesome  arsenal  of 
nuclear  weapons  In  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  or  its  friends.  President  Kennedy 
properly  made  that  clear  again  yesterday  IQ 
giving    xinquallfled    assurances    that    safe« 


[Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  Sept.  9,  1963] 
Thi    Battlk    Opins 

The  announcement  of  Democratic  Senators 
Richard  B.  Russell  of  Georgia,  and  John  C. 
Stinnis  of  Mississippi  that  they  wUl  vote 
against  ratification  of  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  portends  trouble.  It  may  mean  a 
closer  vote  than  seemed  likely  a  week  ago. 

As  the  respected  veteran  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  wields  much  Influence  among  his 
colleagues.  Senator  Stinnis  is  also  strategi- 
cally jrfaced  as  chairman  of  the  Prei>aredne8s 
Subcommittee.  But  neither  has  entertained 
much  enthusiasm  for  the  treaty  in  the  long, 
confused  hearings  now  ended. 

Senator  WnxiAM  Fulbright,  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  who  will 
lead  the  battle  for  ratification,  was  doubtless 
aware  of  this  when  he  estimated  10  days  ago 
that  the  treaty's  foes  would  muster  at  most 
a  possible  20  votes.  That  is  a  long  way  from 
the  34  needed  to  scuttle  it. 

Yet  the  danger  exists.  In  view  of  the  long 
history  of  the  Senate  in  dealing  with  treaty 
ratifications  it  behooves  the  administration 
and  the  treaty's  friends  In  the  Republican 
ranks  to  take  no  risks.  The  emergency  con- 
ference President  Kennedy  U  holding  today 
with  Senate  Republican  and  Democratic 
leaders  indicates  his  concern.  Senator  Maks- 
nxLO,  administration  leader,  and  Senator 
Saltonstall,  a  veteran  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle,  display  awareness  of  the  new  hazards 
facing  the  treaty  by  pledging  their  support 
anew. 

No  treaty  since  the  UJI.  covenant  went  to 
the  Senate  Ixas  eqvuiled  the  Importance  of 
this  one.  The  hopes  of  the  wM-ld  indicated 
by  more  than  80  nations  already  subscribing 
to  it  are  Involved.  At  stake  also  Is  the  good 
sense,  the  international  repute  and  the  basic 
policy  (rf  the  United  States. 

(Prom  the  Port  Wayne   (Ind.)   Journal  Ga- 

aette.  Sept.- 9,  19«S] 

TaiATT  DSBATS  BsciNs  Today 

Today  the  U.S.  Senate  Is  scheduled  to  be- 
gin debate  on  the  nuclear  test  b«m  treaty 
signed  recently  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Great  Britain. 

It  seems  clear  enough  that  the  treaty  will 
be  approved  by  the  Senate. 

It  will  have  heavy  bipartisan  support. 
Two-thirds  of  those  Senators  voting  must 
be  recorded  for  the  pact  to  insiure  iU 
ratlflcation. 

Tet  the  debate  will  take  place  even  though 
it  is  doubtfxil  whether  a  single  Senator  will 
be  influenced  by  it. 

Members  will  wish  to  explain  their  posi- 
tion. They  will  be  talking  to  the  folks  back 
home. 


The  public  should  follow  the  debate,  to  see 
what  kind  of  reasoning  the  solons  use. 

It  Is  the  hope  of  the  supporters  of  the 
measure  that  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
will  bring  a  lessening  of  tensions  between 
Moscow  and  the  West  to  the  end  that  war 
will  become  less  likely. 

The  Soviet  Union  seems  less  hostile  to  the 
West  since  the  feud  between  the  Kremlin 
and  Pelplng  became  so  heated.  But  Ameri- 
cans will  be  on  the  alert  to  see  that  neither 
camp  of  the  Reds  puU  anything  over  on  us. 

The  United  States  will  remain  ready  to 
resume  the  testing  of  atomic  weapons  In  the 
atmosphere  If  Moscow  suddenly  renovmces 
the  treaty  or  begins  to  cheat  on  it. 

If  the  testing  Is  limited  to  underground, 
as  the  treaty  provides,  the  atomic  fallout  in 
the  atmosphere  will  be  reduced  and  the 
threat  to  the  health  of  children  yet  unborn 
removed. 

The  form  of  the  treaty  has  been  set.  The 
Senate  is  not  likely  to  try  to  change  It  after 
so  many  nations  have  signed  it.  So  the 
Issue  seems  one  of  acceptance  or  rejection. 
and  acceptance  Is  the  general  forecast. 

This  step  toward  a  purer  atmosphere  and 
a  reduction  of  tensions  will  serve  the  best 
interests  of  America  and  the  cause  of  Inter- 
national peace. 

[From  the  Boston  Herald.  Sept.  9,  1963) 
Thk  Cuban  Resxrvation 

We  share  Senator  Goldwatkr's  misgivings 
about  the  test  ban  treaty.  But  we  see  no 
merit  in  his  proposal  that  the  effective  date 
of  the  treaty  be  linked  to  the  final  with- 
drawal from  Cuba  of  all  Soviet  missiles  and 
military  personnel. 

The  treaty  should  stand  or  fall  on  its  own 
merits.  The  presence  of  Soviet  missiles  and/ 
or  troops  in  Cuba  has  no  relevance  to  the 
test  ban  question. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  of  the  Senate  apparently 
favor  the  treaty.  Their  Judgment  should  not 
be  thwarted  by  a  glnunlck  such  as  the  Cuban 
reservation.  It  wotild  not  be  understood 
either  in  this  country  or  abroad. 

President  Elsenhower,  who  earlier  approved 
the  treaty  with  certain  reservations,  has  now 
made  it  clear,  through  Senator  Dirksen,  that 
he  did  not  mean  formal  reservations,  requir- 
ing renegotiation  of  the  treaty.  That  kind 
of  reservation  is  cumbersome  and  more  often 
than  not  self-defeating. 

The  Senator's  reservation,  if  it  was  to 
have  any  effect,  would  have  to  be  formal, 
and  it  would  cerUlnly  klU  the  test  ban 
treaty.  It  is  deflnltely  the  wrong  way  to 
combat  the  agreement. 

There  is  more  than  a  sxispicion  that  the 
Senator,  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  Repub- 
lican presidential  nomination  in  1964,  is 
simply  straddling  the  issue.  By  means  of 
the  reservation  he  can  oppose  the  treaty 
while  seeming  to  leave  the  docw  open  to  It. 

He  owes  the  country  better  than  that. 

[Prom  the  Washington  News,  Sept.  12,  1963) 
Ratift   the   Treaty 

Again,  In  his  letter  to  Senator  Dirksen, 
President  Kennedy  has  attempted  to  answer 
objections,  heretofore  raised,  to  ratification 
of  the  treaty  imposing  a  partial  ban  on 
nuclear  tests. 

The  President's  statements  are  persuasive 
and  we  hope  that,  barring  any  significant 
new  developments,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  a  favorable  vote  by  a  majority  substan- 
tially larger  than  the  required  two-thirds. 

In  the  "eight  pwints"  of  his  letter  the 
President  pretty  well  covered  the  field: 

"Underground  testa,  not  affected  by  the 
treaty,  will  be  'vigorously  and  diligently'  car- 
ried forward. 

"We  will  keep  ready  to  test  in  the  atmos- 
phere forthwith*  should  the  Soviet  Union 
renege. 

"Pacllities  for  detection  of  violation  win 
be  expanded. 


1963 
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"The  treaty  will  not  limit  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons  in  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  or  our  allies. 

"Cuba  win  not  be  permitted  to  be  used  to 
'circumvent  or  nullify'  the  treaty. 

"The  status  of  East  Germany  is  unchanged. 

"We  will  maintain  strong  weapons  labora- 
tories and 

"We  will  'diligently  pursue'  a  program  for 
development  of  nuclear  explosives  for  peace- 
ful purposes." 

All  these  pledges  are,  of  course,  dependent 
on  the  will  of  the  administration — any  ad- 
ministration In  power  at  the  time — to  honor 
them.  But  a  determined  policy  in  defense 
of  U.S.  security  is  not  dependent  on  this 
treaty  and  need  not  be  affected  by  it. 

We  cannot  be  100-percent  certain  the 
treaty  will  serve  our  interest.  There  is  no 
such  certainty  In  any  policy  we  may  adopt. 
But,  as  Senator  Ddiksen  notes,  the  prepon- 
derant evidence  of  those  "most  competent  to 
Judge"  favors  ratification.  This  preponder- 
ance includes  5  of  7  scientific  authorities 
who  have  testified  and  12  of  14  military 
leaders. 

There  Isn't  the  slightest  doubt  the  Soviets 
will  violate  this  treaty  the  moment  it  ap- 
pears In  their  Interest  to  do  so.  But  there 
Is  evidence^ — or  at  least  hope — that  the 
Soviets  now  are  convinced  an  easing  of  the 
arms  race  serves  their  Interest  as  well  as 
ours.  In  any  event,  this  actually  Is  a  90-day 
agreement,  subject  to  termination  on  that 
notice  when  any  party  to  It  feels  its  security 
menaced.  And  constant  readiness  to  resume 
tests,  as  promised  by  the  President,  will  di- 
minish the  risk  that  an  abrupt  break  by  the 
Soviets  might  give  them  substantial  advan- 
tage. 

It  Is,  as  Senator  Duiksen  says,  a  question 
how  long  the  18-year  cold  war  can  "be  kept 
from  generating  heat."  And  a  "risk  in  the 
domain  of  faith  may  be  Justified." 


[Prom  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald,  Sept. 

8.  1963] 

Danger  in  Linking  Test  Ban,  Cuba 

Par  be  it  from  vis  to  pick  incessantly  on 
Senator  Barry  Ooldwater  because  we  believe 
he  Is  a  necessary  gadfly  on  the  national  scene. 

He  is  a  mouthpiece  for  those  who  both 
passively  and  violently  oppose  the  Kennedy 
administration  and  all  it  stands  for.  Simul- 
taneously he  is  a  target  for  those  who  sup- 
port the  administration's  approach  to  na- 
tional and  world  problems  and  must  have  a 
popular  figure  at  whom  to  aim  their  darts. 

Having  said  this,  we  acknowledge  the  ap- 
peal of  Senator  Golowatxr's  proposal  to  tie 
Senate  approval  of  the  test  ban  treaty  to 
withdrawal  of  Russian  forces  from  Cuba. 
It  has  appeal  but  is  dangerously  impractical. 

The  test  ban  treaty  has  worldwide  applica- 
tion. Cmr  differences  with  Cuba  and  Cuba's 
bond  with  conununlsm  fall  in  a  different  area 
of  negotiations. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  get  the  Rus- 
sians out  of  Cuba  and  to  get  rid  of  Castro. 

But  these  efforts  mxist  not  be  associated 
with  banning  atomic  weapons  testing  other 
than  underground. 

Fortunately  the  Senate  does  not  appear 
to  be  taking  the  Ooldwater  suggestion 
seriously. 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
Sept.  8,  1963) 
The  Senate  Gets  the  Treaty 
The  Senate  tomorrow  opens  fioor  debate 
on  the  treaty  to  stop  all  but  underground 
nuclear     explosions.       Senator     Fulbright, 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, expects  the  debate  will  not  go  more  than 
a  week.     There  appears  little  reason  why  It 
should. 

Before  his  wanmlttee  approved  the  pact  by 
a  16-to-l  vote,  it  heard  44  witnesses,  many 
of  them  of  the  highest  competence  and  span- 
ning a  180-degree  range  of  opinion  on  the 


treaty.    It  is  hard  to  see  how  prolonged  Sen- 
ate debate  could  add  much  light. 

Last  week  Senator  Ooldwater  said  he  win 
propose  putting  a  formal  "reservation"  into 
the  document  to  make  it  conditional  on  the 
v(rithdrawal  of  Soviet  arms  and  military  per- 
sonnel from  Cuba.  As  a  goal,  this  is  of 
course  most  desirable.  The  question  is 
whether  a  treaty  reservation  is  the  proper 
way  to  seek  it. 

Senators  of  both  parties  promptly  pounced 
on  the  proposal  for  good  reason:  To  add  a 
reservation  would  require  renegotiation  of 
the  treaty,  and  it  would  open  the  door  to 
other  reservations  from  other  signatories. 
This  undoubtedly  would  end  in  killing  the 
treaty. 

Former  President  Elsenhower,  while  ap- 
proving the  pact,  also  called  for  a  reserva- 
tion which  would  insure  our  right  of  self- 
defense  with  nuclear  arms  if  need  be.  Mr. 
Fulbright  pointed  out  that  the  right  Is  speci- 
fied in  the  United  Nations  Charter.  It  does 
not  need  to  be  embodied  in  the  reservation, 
he  said,  but  will  be  Included  in  a  memo  of 
understanding.     This  should  suffice. 

Probably,  the  treaty  would  rouse  little  op- 
position if  Russia  were  a  consistently  hon- 
orable adversary.  But  she  is  not — remember 
that  her  Cuban  adventure  and  gross  decep- 
tion occurred  less  than  a  year  ago. 

So,  understandably,  cries  have  been  raised: 
How  can  we  trust  the  Russians?  The  an- 
swer is  we  can't,  and  the  administration  has 
promised  that  our  keenest  detection  ears 
will  be  bent  to  detect  violations.  This  treaty 
is  not  based  on  trust;  it  will  only  be  as  good 
as  the  signers  and  it  may  be  broken  to- 
morrow. 

Rather.  It  is  rooted  in  hope — that  some- 
times flickering  but  never  quite  extinguished 
flame  of  hope  that  somehow  mankind  will 
find  a  way  to  live  in  peace.  The  treaty,  of 
course,  does  not  promise  peace.  But,  as 
President  Kennedy  said,  "A  Journey  of  a 
thousand  miles  must  begin  with  a  single 
step." 

With  all  the  opinions  in  the  scale,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Senate  should  enable  the  step 
to  be  taken. 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 

Sept.  9,  1963] 

The  Treaty  Debate  Begins 

Today  the  Senate  begins  the  formal  debate 
necessary  before  that  body  can  advise  and 
consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty. 

There  are  indications  that  the  treaty  will 
be  approved  with  a  comfortable  margin  ovct 
the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  for  ratification. 
This  is  Indicated  by  the  thoroughness  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  report  delivered  to  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday.  The  report  dealt  in 
detail  with  every  voiced  objection  and  ap- 
prehension raised  diuing  the  hearings  before 
the  committee.  The  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee voted  16  to  1  to  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion. 

There  will  be  some  opposition  to  the  treaty. 
Senator  Barry  Ooldwater,  Republican  of 
Arizona,  has  already  gone  on  record  with  a 
demand  that  Russian  troops  and  installations 
be  removed  from  Cuba  Ijefore  the  treaty  can 
become  effective. 

This  is  a  fallacious  demand  on  the  part  of 
Senator  Ooldwater.  It  is  founded  in  polit- 
ical motives.  If  this  were  the  time  for  such 
an  amendment  to  the  treaty  Senator  Gold- 
water  would  have  basis  for  argument.  It  is 
not  the  time.  The  time  had  pckssed  once  the 
treaty  had  been  agreed  upon  by  Russia, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  SUtes,  and 
Initialed  in  Moscow. 

The  matter  of  Russian  troop)s  and  installa- 
tions In  Cuba  is  a  grave  one  and  a  danger 
to  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere.  This  is 
a  matter  to  be  resolved  by  the  United  States 
and  Russia.  It  should  not  be  a  condition  of 
a  treaty  that  has  now  been  signed  jby  almost 
everv  nation  in  the  world. 


The  proposed  partial  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  is,  as  we  have  remarked  on  this  F>age. 
only  a  flrst  step  toward  the  easing  of  tensions 
in  this  complicated  and  dangerous  world. 
It  is  not  a  perfect  document.  It  is  not  an 
all-encomp€isslng  treaty. 

It  is  a  step  forward.  It  is  a  Iseginning,  a 
tentative  reaching  toward  a  mutual  accord. 
It  gives  rise  to  the  hope  that  In  the  future 
even  more  can  be  accomplished,  that  one 
day  the  nations  of  this  world  may  be  able 
to  settle  larger  and  more  difficult  questions 
around  the  conference  table. 

The  exhaustive  report  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  should  give  assur- 
ance to  all  Members  of  the  Senate  that  there 
Is  no  danger  in  this  treaty  for  the  United 
States,  no  compromise  with  security.  The 
treaty  In  no  way,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
report,  "impairs  the  authority  and  discre- 
tion" of  the  U.S.  Commander  In  Chief  in  time 
of  crisis  to  use  whatever  weapons  he  Judges 
are  required. 

There  are  risks  in  this  treaty,  as  there  are 
risks  in  any  new  venture.  The  military  risks 
have  been  weighed  and  found  acceptable  to 
V&.  security.  The  Senate  will  review  all 
Judgments  and  debate  the  issues. 

Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksen.  Republican 
of  Illinois,  the  minority  floor  leader  of  the 
Senate  and  the  leader  of  his  party,  admitted 
to  many  reservations  when  the  treaty  was 
first  proposed.  He  now  says  he  will  vote 
for  ratification.  His  reservations  and  doubta 
have  been  resolved  by  close  study  and  con- 
ference with  administration  officials. 

There  are  risks  but  they  are  worth  taking 
for  the  prospect  of  opening  a  way  to  a  lessen- 
ing of  tensions  and  a  possible  start  toward 
the  eventual  elimination  of  the  danger  of 
nuclear  war. 

[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Poet-Gazette,  Sept.  7, 

1963] 

Cold  Water  on  A-Treatt 

When  our  negotiators  went  to  Moscow  in 
July  to  talk  about  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty, 
administration  officials  were  put  to  some 
l>ains  to  reassxire  critics  that  this  was  all 
that  would  be  negotiated.  This  was  because 
of  a  widespread  belief  tiiat  Soviet  Premier 
Khrushchev  was  trying  to  link  a  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  to  a  nonaggression  agreement 
between  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation and  Its  Communist  counterpart,  the 
Warsaw  Pact  nations  of  East  Europe. 

There  was  much  relief,  in  this  Nation  at 
least,  when  the  U.S.  negotiator,  Averell  Har- 
rlman,  came  home  with  a  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  to  which  no  strings  had  been  attached. 
It  was  a  remarltably  simple  document  wliich 
obligated  the  signatory  powers  only  to  re- 
frain from  testing  nuclear  devices  in  the 
atmo^>here,  in  outer  space,  or  underwater. 
On  the  surface,  at  least,  it  favored  neither 
of  the  two  great  nuclear  powers,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  nor  did  it  upset 
the  statxis  quo  in  the  various  other  areas  of 
conflict  between  East  and  West. 

Now  that  the  treaty  is  up  for  ratification 
in  the  U.S.  Senate,  however.  Senator  Barry 
Ooldwater  wants  to  change  the  conditions. 
He  has  proposed  that  the  treaty's  effective 
date  be  made  conditional  on  the  withdrawal 
from  Cuba  of  Soviet  nuclear  weapons,  mis- 
siles, and  military  personnel. 

This  is  exactly  the  same  as  if  the  Soviets 
were  to  make  acceptance  of  the  treaty  con- 
ditional upon  our  recognition  of  East  Ger- 
many and  the  withdrawal  of  our  military 
forces  from  Europe,  southeast  Asia,  and/or 
Turkey. 

We  think  Senator  Ooldwater  s  proposal  la 
wrong,  that  it  is  politically  Inspired,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  rejected.  If  the  Senate 
went  along  with  it,  it  would  mean  that  the 
treaty  would  have  to  be  renegotiated  with 
no  chance  of  success  and  that  the  slight 
gains  to  be  expected  under  the  treaty  would 
be  lost. 
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The  treaty,  as  we  see  It.  has  two  advan-     Vlthdrawn  hla  own  suggeetlon  of  a  reserva 


tages.  One  Is  the  protection  of  people  from 
poisonous  fallout  from  nuclear  testing.  The 
other  Is  an  easing  of  tensions  that  might 
lead  to  f\irther  agreement  between  the  major 
p>ower8  on  Just  such  sensitive  Issues  as  the 
Russian  base  In  Cuba  and  the  American 
forces  In  Germany. 

But  If  the  test  ban  treaty  Is  upset  and  an 
attempt  Is  made  to  deal  with  these  larger 
Issuee  at  one  sitting.  It  is  doomed  to  failure. 
Senator  Oolowatsk  knows  that  as  well  as 
anyone  else.  We  cannot,  therefore,  think 
why  he  would  attempt  to  upset  the  small 
beginning  represented  by  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  except  that  he  sees  In  It  some 
possible  advantage  to  his  presidential  asplra- 
tlona. 


tlon  proclaiming  the  right  to  u«e  nuclear 
weapons  In  the  event  of  aggression,  but  Sen- 
ator OOLOWATm  supports  that  Idea  as  well 
M  the  Idea  of  a  reservation  delaying  the 
effective  date  of  the  treaty  until  Russia  re- 
tnoves  all  military  forces  and  any  remaining 
tiuclear  weapons  from  Cuba. 

As  Mr.  GoLDWATHi  himself  acknowledges, 
international  inspection  would  be  required 
to  certify  the  removal  of  Soviet  forces. 
Castro  vetoed  Inspection  once,  and  he  has 
the  power  to  veto  It  again.  It  would  be  up 
to  him,  therefore,  to  decide  whether  Inspec- 
tion took  place  and  hence  whether  the  test 
pan  treaty  signed  by  80  nations  should   go 

EX)  effect, 
[n  seeking  to  stall  the  test  ban  until  some- 
Ing  else  happens,  Senator  Goldwater  takes 


the  treaty  we  will  speedily  know  It  and  be 
able  to  act  on  our  own  to  prevent  Moscow 
from  gaining  a  critical  nuclear  military  ad- 
vantage. 

It  Is  we  who  have  the  great  advantage  to- 
day, and  we  do  not  propose  to  yield  It.  We 
win  have  our  guard  up,  prepared  to  test  In 
the  atmosphere  again  should  the  Russians 
resume. 

And  beyond  doubt,  we  shall  be  constantly 
alert  to  assure  that  our  massive  stockpile 
of  nuclear  weapons — called  by  President 
Kennedy  stifflclent  to  kill  300  million  people 
In  1  hour — remains  an  effective  shield  for 
us  and  the  free  world. 

This  means,  of  course,  keeping  the  weap- 
ons In  usable  condition — and  deliverable 
over  targets. 

Military  men  disagree  on  ways  of  assuring 


(Prom  the  Brldireport  (Conn.)  Post.  Sept.  11,     hl«  place  alongside  De  Gaulle,   the  Chinese      this  effectiveness.     But  there  would  seem  to 


1963) 

Dduuxn  STJPPOSTS   TaXATT 
Unqualified   support   for    the   limited    nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty  (made  In  Moscow)  has 


Communists,  and  one  faction  of  the  Krem- 
lin. De  Gaulle  wants  no  ban  until  nuclear 
delivery  vehicles  are  dismantled,  the  Chinese 
want  none  until  general  disarmament  has 
been  achieved,  and  even  the  Russians  tried 


been    given    by    the    Republican    minority     jfQj  ^  long  time  to  make  the  ban  conditional 


leader.  Senator  Eynrrr  McK.  Douush.  of 
nUnois.  This  removes  some  of  the  fear  that 
a  coalition  of  OOP  Senators  and  southern 
DemocraU  might  be  powerful  enough  to  kill 
the  United  Statee-BrltLsh-Sovlet  pact. 


Upon  some  extraneous  political  concession, 
^uch  as  a  E^iropean  nonaggresslon  pact. 

American  negotiators  rightly  Insisted  that 
the  treaty  miist  sUind  on  Its  own  feet.  It 
Is,  In  essence,  a  door  opener — a  token  of 
The  Kennedy  administration  has  made  a  jKJsslble  further  steps  toward  the  settlement  guarantee  of  peace,  but  only  a  small  begin- 
gain  toward  its  goal  of  soUd  blpcu'tisan  back-  ^j  other  cold  war  Issues.  To  drag  those  nlng  step  down  that  road 
Ing  for  the  agreement  to  limit  tests  to  un-  ^sues  Into  the  debate  on  the  treaty  means 
derground  explosions.     It  was  after  a  long     kimply  keeping  the  door  closed 

MI>i\*m  TTf-ftiiMA  /v~)nf»r«»nrA  vrlth  PrAflldent  Ken-        I      t#    4-v,a    CAnatA    /\\A    atfa/*>i    »vi 


be  ample  support  for  the  Idea  that  It  can 
be  done,  notwithstanding  the  test  ban  treaty. 
Not  all  our  military  and  nuclear  special- 
ists like  the  treaty.  But  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Conunlttee  Is  a  sober  and  respon- 
sible body.  It  listened  to  the  doubts  and 
reservations  and  yet  decided  to  approve  the 
document.  At  worst,  tbe  committee  might 
In  time  be  proved  wrong.  At  best,  this 
group,  the  full  Senate  and  all  associated  with 
the  treaty  must  recognize  that  It  Is  not  a 


White  House  conference  with  President  Ken-  ]    jf  y^g  Senate  did  attach  extraneous  con 

nedy,  attended  also  by  Majority  Leader  Mikk  jditlons  to  the  treaty,  the  way  would  be  clear 

tlAxmraua  and  Defense  Secretary  McNamara,  j^or    the    Russians    to    attach   conditions   of 

that  Senator  Dixksxn.  evidently  convinced,  jthelr  own.     They  could,  with  equal  Justlflca- 

made  his  pledge  of  support.  tlon,  demand  that  the  test  ban  be  delayed 

He  revealed   that  Mr.  Kennedy  had   pro-  ^nUl  American  troops  had  been  withdrawn 

vlded  him  with  assurance  that  there  will  be  from  Berlin,  until  Polaris  submarines  had 

no    relaxation    of    U.S.    security    measures,  been    removed   from   the   Mediterranean,   or 

which  he  had  feared  might  result  from  rati-  -until    all    American    forces   had    abandoned 

flcatlon.     Mr.  DniKSXN  also  took  Issue  with  Turkey. 

Senator  Bakxt  Goldwatdi,  who  had  sought  qq  senator   AntiN,   the   Vermont   Repub- 

a   res«n?atlon   that  would   make  the   treaty  lican,  is  quite  right  In  describing  the  Qold- 

efTectiye  only  when  the  Soviet  Goveriunent  wateb  reservation  as  an  attempt  to  kill  the 


Up  to  now  there  has  been  almost  no  traf- 
fic on  that  road.  We  are  simply  making 
ready  to  try  It.  We  may  have  to  turn  back. 
But,  with  the  stakes  so  high,  the  try  is  one 
our  sanest  Senate  leaders  think  we  ought  to 
make. 


removed  all  its  men  and  missiles  from  Cuba 

If  the  Arizona  Senator's  proposal  had  been 

accepted,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  fate  of 

the  treaty.     It  would  have  been  killed.     He 


[From  the  Waterbury   (Conn.)    Republican, 

Sept.  7,  19631 

Goldwatkr's  GAMBrr 

STATKSMAN&HIP    RXNOUNCXO 

Arizona's  Senator  Bak«t  Goldwatih  has  to 
consider  his  actions  and  TOtes  In  the  U.S. 
Senate  In  the  context  he  finds  himself  as 
a  leading  candidate  for  the  Republican 
presidential  nomination. 

Senator  Goldwatkr's  position  on  the  lim- 
ited nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  for  example, 
will  not  decide  whether  or  not  the  Senate 


treaty.     The  question  is  how  many  Repub 

llcans — and  Democrats — will  follow  him. 
The  Republican  national  platform  of  1960 

pledged   the  party  to   "an  early  agreement 

received  little  if  any  backing,  and  even  his     by    all    nations    to    forgo    nuclear    tests    In  »    w  .  .»      .„     m^* 

Republican  colleagues  dissociated  themselves     the  atmosphere,  and  the  suspension  of  other  will  ratify  the  agreement,  but  It  wUl  affect 

from  his  protest.     Senator  Kinnxth  Kcat-     tests     as     verification     techniques     permit."  his  chances  for  the  GOP  prize.     Mr.  Gold- 

iKO    New  York  Republican,  who  has  fought     The    Democratic    platform    pledged    "ending  watkk  Is  a  hardliner  In  Just  about  everything, 

consistently  to  get  Soviet  arms  and   troops     nuclear  tests  under  workable  safeguards"  as  but  he  is  particularly  adamant  in  cold  war 

out  of  Cuba,  flatly  rejected   the  Goldwater      a  means  of  breaking  "the  deadlock  of  arms  policies.                  ^         .         .^     ..      .            ,^ 

Ittea.                                                                                  control."     How  the  Senators  of   each   party  A  candid  stand  against  the  treaty  would 

ProDonents  at  the  treaty  argue  that  the     vote  wUl  measure  how  seriously  each  takes  hearten    the    legions    of    rlghtwlngers    who 


Goldwater  proposal  made  no  more  sense 
than  a  demand  from  Russia  that  the  United 
State*  abandon  its  European  bases.  The 
extraneovis  issue  introduced  by  Senator  Gold- 
WATxa  Is  doomed.  How  he  will  vote  on  the 
treaty,  since  he  is  a  frontrunner  for  the 
Republican  presidential  nomination.  Is  per- 
plexing to  his  friends  in  and  out  of  the 
Senate. 

The  debate  In  the  Senate,  now  underway, 
should  convey  to  the  public  Just  what  the 
treaty  does,  and  does  not  do.  And  the  people 
should  make  the  decision  on  ratification, 
by  Immediate  conmiunlcatlon  with  Senators. 


Its  promises  to  the  electorate. 

[Prom  the  DeKalb  (HI.)   Chronicle,  Sept.  7, 
I  1963] 

It's  Worth  a  Thy 

No  one  now  expects  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
will  give  an3rthlng  but  overwhelming  ap- 
proval to  the  ptu'tial  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee's nearly  unanimous  endorsement  of  the 
treaty,  there  is  a  clear  assessment  that  what- 
ever rUk  is  Involved  Is  one  this  Nation  can 
take  without  grave  danger  to  Its  freedom 
and  security. 

It  is  a  Judgment  which  says  in  effect  that 
if  we  are  not  willing  to  take  some  risk  in 
order  to  test  Russia's  purposes  at  this  stage, 
we  are  saying  that  negotiation  is  now  and 
perhaps  forever  a  futile  device  of  diplomacy 
In  the  cold  war. 

Obviously  we  are  not  prepared  to  take  so 


[From    the    St.    Louis    Post-Dispatch, 

Sept.  9. 1963] 

A  Bipabtisan  TaxATT 

As  Senate  debate  opens  on  the  test  ban 
treaty,  a  majority  of  both  parties  appears  to 
be  assured  in  faTor  of  ratification.  Senator 
Dnuuxif.    the    minority    leader,    intends    to 

support  it,  and  Senator  Ksxxn  predicts  that     adamant  and  seemingly  final  a  stance, 
two-thirds  of  the  minority  will  do  so.     That  '"' 

should  be  an  eloquent  response  to  Senator 
Gou>wATxa'8  effort  to  exploit  the  issue  for 
his  povonal   political   purposes. 

Senator  Gouiwatxx  says  he  will  vote 
against  the  treaty,  and  he  also  has  Indicated 
that  he  will  try  to  nibble  it  to  death  with 


Soviet  motives.  In  the  nature  of  things, 
can  seldom  if  ever  be  entirely  clear  to  us. 
But  we  are  not  now  measuring  motive.  We 
do  not  have  to  know  all  that  goes  on  be- 
tween the  Kremlin  and  Red  China  In  order 
to  take  this  test  ban  chance. 

We  will  be  watching  Soviet  action.     There 


support,  with  and  without  his  consent,  the 
conservative  spokesman  of  the  Republican 
Party.  A  Goldwater  vote  In  favor  of  rati- 
fication would  edge  the  Senator  closer  to 
Just  right  of  center,  a  position  which  would 
earn  him  some  approval  in  States  present- 
ly hostile  to  his  candidacy. 

But  Baxxt  Goldwatkk  has  come  up  with  s 
way  to  be  for  the  treaty  yet  opposed  to  lU 
ratification  on  terms  accepted  by  the  slgns- 
torles.  He  has  proposed  that  ratification  be 
Joined  with  a  pledge  by  the  Soviet  Union  to 
withdraw  weapons,  troops,  and  military  and 
technical  advisers  from  Cuba,  a  proposal  that 
must,  and  will,  be  rejected  by  the  SenaU. 

First  off,  such  a  proposal  would  necessi- 
tate a  renegotiation  of  the  treaty,  and  one 
nation's  rider  to  the  pact  would  prompt  sim- 
ilar reservations  by  other  powers.  Senator 
GoLDWATEx's  afterthought  Is  plainly  unac- 
ceptable. 

[From     the     Detroit     (Mich.),    Free     Press, 
Sept.  7,   1963] 
Golowatkx's  OaxAT  Gamblx 
The    words    of    Senator    Httmphbbt — "ill 
timed,  111  considered,  and  Illogical" — simi  up 
reactions   to   Senator   Goldwatir's   reserva- 
tions about  the  nucletir  test  ban  treaty. 
When  OoLDWATXR  said  on  the  Senate  floor 


reservaUons.     President      Elsenhower      has     is  a  strong  conviction  that  if  Russia  breaks     that  he  was  going  to  propose  a  reservation 
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to  the  treaty,  requiring  Russia  to  pull  troops 
out  of  Cuba,  not  a  single  Senator  came  to 
his  defense.  Even  those  who  don't  like  the 
treaty  agreed  that  such  a  reservation  would 
doom  It. 

As  Averell  Harrlman.  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  who  negotiated  the  treaty,  said  here 
Thursday,  the  desirability  of  a  nuclear  test 
ban  was  really  settled  In  the  United  States 
in  1946. 

Our  policy  In  trying  to  control  atomic  ex- 
plosions and  converting  atomic  energy  to 
peacetime  purposes  has  been  reaffirmed  re- 
peatedly since  then.  The  only  question  is 
finding  the  best  way.  Thus  Goldwaters 
reservation  Is  111  timed. 

It  was  111  considered  because  it  would 
doom  all  hopes.  Not  only  Russia  would  pro- 
pose counterreservatlons,  but  so  might  all 
the  80-plU8  nations  which  have  signed  It. 

And  It  Is  illogical  because  the  troops  In 
Cuba  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  central 
issue.  The  Russians  have  agreed  to  this 
much.  Let  us  take  this  one  step  firmly,  and 
then  proceed  to  the  next. 

Goldwater's  object,  quite  clearly.  Is  not  so 
much  to  get  the  troops  out  of  Cuba,  for  which 
he  has  no  reasonable  answer,  but  to  get 
himself  the  GOP  presidential  nomination. 

As  Ed  Lahey,  chief  of  our  Washington  bu- 
reau, put  it.  defeat  of  the  treaty  would  be  a 
paralyzing  blow  to  the  administration,  and 
make  Goldwater  a  short-price  favorite  for 
the  nomination. 

As  such,  Goldwaters  was  a  callous  move, 
and  one  almost  overwhelmingly  sure  to  re- 
bound against  him.  We  no  longer  have  a 
choice  of  how  we're  going  to  live  with  atomic 
explosions. 

Evidence  of  Increased  poisoning  of  the 
atmosphere  has  shown  that  we  can't  live 
with  them.  Sooner  or  later  the  radioactive 
accumulation  will  be  Just  as  deadly  as  the 
explosions  themselves. 

Fortunately,  almost  all  other  Senators 
recognize  this. 


[Prom  the  Decatur   (III.)    Herald.  Sept.  7. 
1963) 

Reservation  Would  S'hiangle  Test  Ban 
Hopes 

Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  Republican  of 
Arizona  appears  to  be  trying  to  strike  a  popu- 
lar chord  in  his  proposed  "reservation"  to  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty — which  would  make 
Its  effective  date  conditional  on  a  complete 
Soviet  withdrawal  from  Cuba. 

There  has  been  considerable  talk  about 
Senate  "reservations"  even  though  It  appears 
there  will  be  few  dissenting  votes  when  the 
Senate  takes  action  to  "advise  and  consent" 
to  the  treaty. 

In  fact,  It  would  appear  that  Senator  Gold- 
water  Is  not  at  all  concerned  about  the  votes 
In  the  Senate.  His  "reservation"  seems 
clearly  aimed  at  the  votes  he  thinks  it  could 
collect  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday  of  November  1964. 

As  Senator  Mike  Mansfield.  Democratic 
leader  In  the  Senate,  pointed  out:  "In  the 
end  about  one-half  the  world  will  ask  reser- 
vations of  one  kind  or  another  to  the  effect 
that  the  other  half  withdraw  from  the  earth. 
And  since  the  feeling  will  be  mutual,  we  will 
be  back  where  we  started  from." 

Senator  Goldwatxr's  "reservation"  is  in- 
herently dishonest  in  that  it  does  not  go  to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  treaty  at  all.  The 
Russian  base  In  Cuba  Is  a  mote  In  the  eye 
of  U.S.  security,  but  perhaps  no  more  so  than 
the  U.S.  bases  on  the  fringe  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Logically,  Moscow,  which  has  been 
fairly  quiet  during  the  debate  on  the  treaty 
in  this  country,  could  well  demand  American 
withdrawal  from  one  or  more  foreign  bases 
as  Its  own  riposte  to  any  reservation  intro- 
duced by  the  Senate. 

The  United  States  Is  still  more  vulnerable 
than  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  subject  of  base 
withdrawals.     We  have  more  foreign  bases. 


and  are  more  dependent  upon  them,  although 
this  dependence  is  lessening  in  the  missile 
era. 

Senator  Goldwater's  bold  bid  for  votes  in 
1964  should  be  understood  for  what  it  is.  Just 
that.  It  Is  a  dangerous  bid  too,  considering 
the  risk  to  the  worthwhile  experiment  that 
Is  the  test  ban  treaty.  For  whatever  reasons, 
the  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  negotiate  the 
treaty.  It  is  certain  that  Moscow  has  lost 
none  of  Its  age-old  suspicion  of  the  Western 
powers.  Senator  Goldwater's  "reservation" 
never  should  have  left  the  reservation. 


I  Prom  the  Mlddletown  (Conn.)  Press, 
Sept.  9.  1963) 
Goldwater's  Stand   . 

Senator  Barry  Goldwater  has  now  made 
his  position  Ineluctably  evident:  He  Is  against 
the  limited  test  ban  agreement. 

This  dilemma  has  posed  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult problem  for  the  Arizona  presidential 
candidate.  As  Roscoe  Drummond  put  it, 
opposing  the  treaty  would  have  hurt  him  In 
one  direction,  supporting  It  would  have  hurt 
him  In  another.    He  has  now  made  his  choice. 

Had  Goldwater  decided  to  vote  for  the 
treaty  he  would  have  alienated  the  powerful 
financial  and  political  support  of  the  radical 
right,  the  John  Birch  sympathizers,  and  all 
those  who  believe  that  no  agreement  of  any 
kind  Is  possible  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now,  by  deciding  to  vote  against  the  treaty. 
Goldwater  separates  himself  from  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Republican  Senators, 
even  from  the  conservative  leaders  of  his 
own  party  (such  as  Senator  Dirksen  and 
Senator  Bourke  Hickenlooper)  ,  not  to  men- 
tion the  mainstream  of  the  American  public 
which  has  been  polled  as  in  favor  of  the 
treaty. 

Despite  Goldwater's  decision,  we  find  his 
stance  Improved  over  the  last  few  days.  He 
originally  said  that  he  would  vote  only  for 
the  treaty  If  the  Russians  agreed  to  pull  their 
troops  and  missiles  out  of  Cuba.  This  was, 
of  course,  a  fraudulent  stand.  The  test  ban 
treaty  Is  not  gn  attempt  to  alter  the  terri- 
torial status  quo  of  the  world.  We  cannot 
demand  as  Its  price,  concession  In  Cuba,  des- 
truction of  the  Berlin  wall,  free  elections  in 
the  satellites,  or  any  other  group  of  desirable, 
but  unattainable  demands.  By  the  same 
token  the  Russians  cannot  demand  that 
we  recognize  East  Germany,  pull  our  mis- 
siles out  of  Italy  or  Turkey,  or  seek  any  of 
their  familiar  objectives.  The  treaty  sets  out 
to  do  what  It  says,  and  no  more.  It  is  only 
an  attempt  to  reduce  atmospheric  fallout 
and  hopefully  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
other  negotiations. 

Senator  Goldwater  certainly  must  have 
known  this  at  the  time  he  proposed  his  so- 
called  reservation  to  the  treaty.  In  any  case, 
he  now  says  flatly,  "I  am  not  going  to  vote 
for  the  treaty." 

"There  Is  nothing  political  In  this.  I'm 
worried  about  the  military  effect  of  the 
treaty."  The  Senate,  he  said,  "will  not  take 
my  reservation  on  Cuba  and  I  don't  see  how 
the  treaty  could  be  revised  so  I  could  sup- 
port It." 

It  Is  perhaps  fair  to  point  out  that  the 
Senator  has  again  confronted  the  American 
people  with  evidence  of  his  somewhat  fuzzy 
thinking.  If  he  is  really  worried  about  the 
military  effect  of  the  treaty,  surely  taking 
the  Russians  out  of  Cuba  will  not  solve  that 
problem.  The  16,000  Russians  and  their  ap- 
parently defensive  missiles  will  certainly  not 
affect  the  balance  of  power  In  the  world,  so 
once  again  Goldwater  has  produced  an  ir- 
relevancy In  support  of  his  view. 

This  now  happens  to  be  the  fourth  posi- 
tion that  Goldwater  has  taken  on  the  treaty. 
At  first  he  appeared  to  oppose  it,  then  he 
announced  he  had  "an  open  mind"  on  the 
subject,  then  he  said  he  was  against  It  unless 
there  was  a  Cuban  evacuation  by  the  Rus- 
sians, and  now  he  says  that  he  Is  against 
It  on  the  grounds  of  Its  military  effect. 


We  give  the  Senator  credit  for  at  last  hav- 
ing the  courage  to  state  his  position  clearly, 
but  we  are  not  sure  that  we  can  give  him 
equally  high  marks  for  the  methods  or  the 
thought  processes  by  which  he  arrived  at 
his  position. 

In  the  months  to  come  the  Senator  will 
be  called  upon  more  and  more  to  be  specific 
about  his  views,  and  we  rather  suspect  that 
If  he  Is  honest  these  views  will  merely  reflect 
the  attitude  of  the  extreme  right  In  the 
United  States,  and  not  the  bulk  of  the  people. 
Whether  this  vriU  change  his  popularity  or 
not  we  do  not  know,  because  It  would  seem 
to  us  that  In  many  cases  his  most  avid  sup- 
porters are  not  very  clear  about  what  he 
actually  believes.  This  is  one  problem  which 
we  are  sure  that  time  will  rectify. 

[Prom  the  Meadvllle  (Pa.)   Tribune,  Sept.  7, 

1963] 

Test  Ban  the  Only  Issue 

Senator  Goldwater  raises  unnecessarily  a 
side  Issue  when  he  suggests  that  effective- 
ness of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  be  de- 
layed until  the  Soviet  Union  removes  Its 
troops  from  Cuba.  We  hope  that  his  col- 
leagues win  not  be  diverted  from  consider- 
ing only  the  main  issue  of  the  pact  and 
taking  positive  action  on  It. 

The  treaty  alms  at  a  single  objective — 
the  prohibition  of  nuclear  tests  on  land,  un- 
derwater and  in  the  atmosphere.  The  So- 
viet Union  was  persuaded  not  to  link  to  it 
a  nonaggresslon  pact,  and  the  United  States 
now  should  not  add  to  the  treaty  the  nonre- 
lated  Cuban  question.  To  do  so  would  re- 
quire its  renegotiation  and  probably  would 
eliminate  any  opportunity  to  arrive  at  agree- 
ment on  banning  nuclear  tests. 

Most  Americans  share  with  Senator  Gold- 
water  grave  concern  about  the  presence  of 
Soviet  troops  in  Cuba.  But  their  removal 
along  with  a  nonaggresslon  pact,  the  Berlin 
question  and  disarmament  should  be  the 
subject  of  subsequent  negotiations.  The  test 
ban  treaty  has  been  hailed  as  a  possible  open- 
ing of  the  door  to  further  East-West  agree- 
ments. The  Cuban  question  may  properly 
be  raised  after  ratification  of  the  treaty  with- 
out fundamental  change,  which  we  hope  the 
Senate  will  do  next  week. 


(Prom  the  Greensburg  (Pa.)  Tribune- 
Review,  Sept.  7,  1963  J 

How  Much  Overkill? 

In  connection  with  analysis  of  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty's  potential  effect  on  U.S.  se- 
curity, it  behooves  us  to  examine  the  argu- 
ment that  an  arms  race  can  preserve  the 
peace.  We  are  being  told  that  the  treaty 
might  mean  loss  of  our  supposed  lead  In  this 
race.  Is  that  a  conclusive  point  against  the 
treaty? 

The  argument  goes  that  as  long  as  we  are 
stronger  than  any  potential  enemy  and  are 
willing  to  use  our  strength  we  can  avert  war 
by  the  mere  threat  of  war.  If  the  Russians 
can  destroy  50  percent  of  our  cities,  accord- 
ing to  this  view,  we  must  be  able  to  retaliate 
by  destroying  75  percent  of  their  cities. 
When  the  Russians  are  capable  of  destroying 
the  world  three  times  over,  we  must  be  able 
to  destroy  It  four  times  over. 

Thus  we  arrive  at  the  absurdity  of  the 
argument  of  overkill. 

The  important  point  to  bear  in  mind  Is 
that  the  use  of  force  Is  not  the  only  way  of 
settling  international  disputes.  But  even  In 
the  use  of  force,  the  importance  of  having 
the  lead  In  capability  can  be  exaggerated. 

We  are  committed  not  to  strike  first. 
Therefore,  the  only  value  of  our  strength  can 
be  a  psychological  one.  In  an  actual  fight 
the  stronger  man  must  win.  But  if  strength 
is  used  merely  as  a  threat  to  prevent  a  fight 
the  question  of  who  is  stronger  Is  not  nearly 
as  important.  In  a  barroom  brawl  one  des- 
perate man  armed  with  a  broken  bottle  can 
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hold  off  two  or  three  stronger  men  who  don't 

want  to  get  hurt.  

Question:  I«  the  race  to  be  ahead  In  ov«r- 
kUl  capability  really  as  vital  a«  It  1«  made 
out  to  be?  

irrom  the  Fairmont  (W.  Va.)  Times,  Sept.  9, 

1»«S| 

No  RismvATiow  Niraio 

Senator  Lonq  of  Loulalana,  who  distin- 
guishes himself  by  being  the  only  member  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
vote  against  recommending  Senate  ratifica- 
tion of  the  nuclear  teat  ban  treaty,  plans  a 
further  attempt  to  obstruct  It.  He  seeks 
a  formal  reservation  which  would  spell  out 
the  right  of  the  United  SUtes  to  ^iM  nuclear 
weapons  In  Its  own  defense  or  In  the  defense 
of  lu  allies. 

Tiu*  Is  a  wholly  unnecessary  reservation. 
Nothing  In  the  treaty  signed  by  the  United 
States,  RuasU.  Britain,  and  now  several  score 
other  nations  would  hinder  our  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons  in  the  event  of  war.  Further- 
more, it  Is  universally  accepted  that  when  a 
naUon's  secvirlty  U  urgently  threatened  It 
can  take  whatever  action  It  deems  necessary 
to  meet  the  threat. 

This  woiUd  Include  the  right  to  use  nuclear 
arms  In  such  circumstances.  Any  sugges- 
tion that  this  treaty  would  prevent  our  do- 
ln«  so.  merely  because  there  Is  a  provision 
that  atmosphwlc  tests  cannot  be  resxmied 
without  90-day  noUce  to  other  signatory 
powers.  Is  a  foolish  evasion  of  reality. 

The  record  of  Senate  hearings,  the  formal 
report  of  the  K)relgn  Relations  Committee 
and — If  this  U  thought  advisable — an  ex- 
plicit statement  on  this  aspect  of  the  matter 
In  the  letter  of  transmittal  will  adequately 
esUblish  the  point  that  we  reserve  the  right 
to  use  nuclear  weapons  without  notice  In  a 
dire  emergency.  Senator  Longs  proposed 
reservation  la  not  n«cessary. 

More  Important,  It  wovild  dangerously  Im- 
pair chance*  of  having  the  treaty  Itself  re- 
main on  the  world  record.  For  If  the  Senate 
appends  a  formal  reservation  the  treaty  muat 
b«  renegotiated;  the  reservation  must  be  ap- 
proved not  only  by  Russia  but  by  two-thirds 
of  the  other  signers.  The  chances  of  a  sUp 
would  be  great.  Which  may  be  what  Senator 
LoNO  and  other  treaty  opponents  anticipate. 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Sept.  12,  1963] 

SUPFOXT    THI    PaiSIDEKT 

President  Kennedy  has  sent  a  strongly 
worded  letter  to  the  Senate  which  he  hopes 
will  smooth  the  path  for  ratification  of  the 
test  ban  treaty.  It  shovUd  help.  But  when 
the  final  word  has  been  written  and  the  last 
speech  made,  there  doubUess  wtU  remain  a 
sincere  doubt  in  the  minds  of  some,  though 
apparently  not  many.  Senators. 

To  these,  one  thought  shoxild  commend 
Itself.  The  Senate's  role  In  the  treaty- 
making  process  is  not  to  be  belittled.  A 
Senator  should  explore  all  the  Implications 
of  any  treaty  and  If,  In  the  end,  he  finds 
himself  definitely  opposed  he  should  vote 
against  It.  But  If  the  testimony  amd  the 
arguments  pro  and  con  leave  him  with  noth- 
ing more  than  a  doubt  In  his  mind,  that 
doubt  should  be  resolved  in  favor  of  ratiflca- 
Uon. 

This  Is  so  because  the  President  has  pri- 
mary responsibility  In  making  treaties.  He 
also  has  the  fullest  access  to  the  relevant  In- 
formation— military,  political,  economic  or 
whatever.  There  Is  also  the  fact  that  any 
President,  once  he  submits  a  treaty  to  the 
Senate,  puts  his  prestige  on  the  line.  This 
Is  true  even  If  nothing  more  than,  say,  fish- 
ing rlghU  are  Involved.  It  Is  infinitely  more 
true  when  the  subject  matter  of  the  treaty 
conceivably  deals  with  the  Ingredients  of 
the  difference  between  war  and  peace. 

This  latter  surely  Is  true  of  the  proposed 
test  ban  treaty.  For  the  Senate  to  reject 
It  would  be  to  deal  a  shattering  blow  to  the 


h^sldenfs  stature  throughout  the  world. 
K  rejection  could  also  strike  a  fatal  blow  at 
the  hopes  for  peace.  These  are  very  large 
considerations.  And  when  placed  In  the 
balance  against  mere  doubts,  they  should  tip 
the  scales  In  the  President's  favor. 


I  From  the  Washington  Star,  Sept.  7,  19631 
Ma.  GoLBWAxaa  on  tux  Ban 
Senator  Basst  Ooldwatx*  has  reserved  51 
rooms  at  the  Mark  Hopkins  Hotel  for  a 
period  coinciding  with  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  next  July.  Putting  two 
>nd  two  together,  this  Is  an  Impressively 
Hffluent  move  that  embraces  the  hotel's 
entire  15th  floor.  It  also  constitutes  strong 
additional  evidence,  If  any  more  were  needed, 
that  the  Senator  Intends  to  make  a  serious 
bid  for  his  party's  presidential  nomination. 
It  Is  against  this  fact  that  one  must  Judge 
the  GoLDWATiR  position  on  the  limited  nu- 
fclear  test  ban.  He  has  announced  that  he 
Win  vote  for  ratification,  but  only  If  there 
ils  attached  to  the  treaty  a  spectacular  res- 
lervatlon  that  would  make  the  whole  thing 
Inoperable  imless  or  until  the  Soviets  with- 
draw all  their  missiles  and  all  their  troops 
Irom  Cuba — and  unless  or  until  Fidel  Castro 
agrees  to  on-the-spot  InternaUonal  Inspec- 
tion, on  Cuban  soil,  to  confirm  the  with- 
drawal.   

Quite  obviously,  as  Senator  GoLDWAXxa 
himself  imdoubtedly  knows,  such  a  non- 
germane  condition  would  surely  kill  the  pact. 
It  would  require  a  compleU  renegotiation 
in  which  the  Kremlin  would  Insist  on  the 
terms  already  agreed  upon.  So  there  would 
be  an  absolute  stalemate,  a  finish  to  what 
Majority  Leader  Manstield  has  described  as 
"a  flicker  of  light"  on  the  long,  dark  road 
toward  a  possible  detente  and  a  peace  In 
which  all  nations  could  have  confidence. 
The  gentleman  from  Arizona,  however,  does 
not   seem   to   be   worried   about   that. 

Clearly,  for  a  man  who  obviously  aspires 
to  be  President  of  the  United  States,  such 
an  attitude,  as  Senator  Humphrit  has  de- 
clared, "does  not  represent  constructive 
policy!  but  rather  partisan  mischief."  When 
he  take*  over  the  15th  floor  of  the  hotel 
in  San  Francisco,  Senator  GoLDWAxia  may 
come  to  regret  that  he  has  dealt  so  shal- 
lowly,   and   even   frivolously,   with   the   test 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Sept.  11,  1963] 
MnJTAST  Swrovt  roa  thi  Trkatt 

There  Is  a  short  but  persuasive  answer  to 
the  report  of  the  Senate  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee which  warns  against  military  dis- 
advantages in  the  test  ban  treaty:  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  have  considered  these  dlsad- 
vantagee,  and  they  support  the  treaty  unanl- 
mo\isly. 

It  Is  true  that  the  disadvantages  exist. 
The  Chiefs  themselves  pointed  them  out  In 
testimony  before  the  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Any  restrictions  on  the  devel- 
opment of  new  weapons  Is,  of  course,  to  some 
degree  a  military  disadvantage,  whether  the 
restriction  is  imposed  by  a  budget  celling  or 
a  treaty.  Reluctantly  but  realistically,  mili- 
tary leaders  accept  budget  restrictions,  and 
the  Nation  agrees  that  this  is  necessary.  The 
Chiefs,  after  studying  the  implications  of  the 
test  ban  treaty,  concluded  that  while  there 
are  military  disadvantages  to  the  treaty,  they 
are  not  so  serious  as  to  render  It  unaccept- 
able. 

The  disadvantages,  as  cited  by  the  subcom- 
mittee report  and  by  the  Chiefs  are  these: 
Under  the  treaty  the  Russians  can  remain 
ahead  in  multlmegaton  weapons  and  catch 
up  In  small  nuclear  weapons;  we  will  be  un- 
able to  prooftest  our  nuclear  weapons.  In- 
cluding an  antimissile  missile,  or  study  the 
effects  of  explosions  In  the  atmosphere  or 
space. 


The  Chiefs  pointed  out  In  their  testimony, 
however,  that  these  disadvantages  and  risks 
can  be  reduced  through  certain  safeguards, 
which  the  administration  is  taking  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Chiefs.  They  said,  fur- 
thermore, that  their  study  of  the  treaty  In- 
cluded Its  effects  In  the  broad  field  of  Inter- 
national relations  and  worldwide  military 
strategy.  The  treaty,  they  concluded,  could 
contribute  to  major  political  achievements 
with  Important  and  favorable  military  impli- 
cations. 

In  case  someone  wants  to  charge  that  the 
Chiefs  were  coerced  into  supporting  the 
treaty,  the  fact  is  that  one  chief,  Adm. 
George  W.  Anderson,  had  already  been 
dropped  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  after 
demonstrating  his  Independence  and  that 
two  others.  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay  of  the  Air 
Force  and  Gen.  David  M.  Shoup  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  are  coming  to  the  end  of  their  terms 
and  are  not  bucking  for  anything.  We  do  not 
believe,  furthermore,  that  Gen.  Earle  G. 
Wheeler,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  Adm. 
David  L.  McDonald,  new  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations, or  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  would  even 
think  of  bowing  to  pressure  In  a  matter  that 
is  so  Important  to  American  security. 

One  subcommittee  member.  Senator  8t- 
MiNGTON,  Democrat,  of  Missouri,  has  fol- 
lowed the  same  path  of  reasoning  as  the  mil- 
itary leaders.  He  signed  the  report  and  then 
added  his  own  broader  view:  '"This  treaty,  a 
very  small  step,  nevertheless  could  be  the 
first  step  toward  bringing  nuclear  weapons 
under  some  form  of  satisfactory  control, 
which  action  should  promote  the  possibilities 
of  Just  peace  under  law.  Therefore,  I  plan 
to  vote  for  the  treaty." 

The  Senator's  point  Is  well  taken,  and  this, 
combined  with  the  weight  of  the  mlUtary 
testimony,  argues  strongly  for  overwhelming 
ratification. 

[Prom  the  New  York  World-Telegram  &  Sim, 
Sept.  9,  1963  J 

THK  OOLOWATXIl   RESEXVATION 

Partisan  mischief  Is  too  strong  a  term  for 
the  so-called  Goldwater  reservation  to  the 
nuclear  test  treaty;  but.  as  Senator  Hubext 
HuicPHKXT  said,  it  Is  111 -considered  and  il- 
logical. 

Senator  Baxsy  Golowates,  who  has  done 
a  good  Job  prodding  this  treaty  for  possible 
flaws,  departs  from  that  course  In  his  sug- 
gestion that,  as  a  condition  for  ratification, 
the  Russians  be  required  to  get  their  arms 
and  men  out  of  Cuba — with  on-site  Inspec- 
tion by  a  neutral  power. 

GoLDWATEH  hasn't  entirely  committed  him- 
self on  the  treaty. 

If  he  Intends  to  vote  against  it,  that  Is 
what  he  should  do,  rather  than  worry  It 
to  death  by  changing  the  subject. 

For  the  attachment  of  any  such  reserva- 
tion obviously  would  mean  no  treaty. 
Cuba  should  be  handled  separately. 
The  Russians  should  be  moved  out  regard- 
less of  what  happens  to  this  treaty. 

The  bomb  test  treaty  should  stand  on  Its 
own  feet. 

If_by  Itself — ^It  Is  Judged  to  serve  the  In- 
terests of  the  United  States,  it  should  be 
ratified. 

If  It  doesn't.  It  should  be  rejected — even  in 
the  vastly  unlikely  event  that  Russia  might 
agree  to  leave  Cuba  as  a  United  States  bonus 
for  signing. 

Cuba  Is  an  aggravation  and  an  embarrass- 
ment but  a  minutely  minor  Item  compared 
to  the  nuclear  defenses  of  this  country. 

[From  the  New  York  World-Telegram  &  Sun 

Sept.  12,  19631 

Ratitt  the  Treaty 

Again,  In  his  letter  to  Senator  Dirk&en. 

President  Kennedy  has  attempted  to  answer 

obJecUona.  heretofore  raised,  to  ratification 

of   the    treaty   imposing   a   partUl    ban  on 

nuclear  tests. 


1963 
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The  President's  statements  are  per- 
suasive. 

Barring  any  significant  new  developments, 
the  Senate  ought  to  proceed  to  a  favorable 
vote  by  a  majority  substantially  larger 
than  the  required  two-thirds. 

In  hU  letter  the  President  pretty  well 
covered  the  field: 

Underground  tests,  not  affected  by  the 
treaty,  will  be  vigorously  and  diligently 
carried  forward. 

The  United  States  will  keep  ready  to  test 
in  the  atmosphere  should  the  Soviet  Union 
renege. 

Facilities  for  detection  of  violation  will  be 
expanded. 

The  treaty  will  not  limit  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weaF>ons  In  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  or  Its  allies. 

Cuba  will  not  be  permitted  to  be  used  to 
"circumvent  or  nullify"  the  treaty. 

The  status  of  East  Germany  Is  unchanged. 

The  United  States  will  maintain  strong 
weapons  laboratories  and  will  "diligently 
pursue"  a  program  for  development  of  nu- 
clear explosives  for  peaceful  purposes. 

All  these  pledges  are,  of  course,  dependent 
on  the  will  of  the  administration — any  ad- 
ministration In  power  at  the  time — to  honor 
them. 

But  a  determined  policy  In  defense  of 
US.  security  Is  not  dependent  on  this  treaty 
and  need  not  be  affected  by  It. 

Nobody  can  be  100  percent  certain  the 
treaty  will  serve  U.S.  Interest.  There  Is  no 
such  certainty  In  any  policy. 

But,  as  DiRKSEN  notes,  the  preponderant 
evidence  of  those  most  competent  to  judge 
favors  ratification.  This  preponderance  In- 
cludes 5  of  7  scientific  authorities  who  have 
testified  and  12  to  14  military  leaders. 

There  Isn't  the  slightest  doubt  the  Soviets 
will  violate  this  treaty  the  moment  It 
ap]}ear8  In  their  Interest  to  do  so. 

But  there  is  evidence — or  at  least  hope 
— that  the  Soviets  now  are  convinced  an 
easing  of  the  arms  race  serves  their  Inter- 
est as  well  as  ours. 

In  any  event,  this  actually  Is  a  90-day 
agreement,  subject  to  termination  on  that 
notice  when  any  party  to  it  feels  Its  se- 
curity menaced. 

And  constant  readiness  to  resume  tests, 
as  promised  by  the  President,  will  diminish 
the  rUk  that  an  abrupt  break  by  the  Soviets 
might   give  them  substantial  advantage. 

It  is,  as  DiRKSEN  says,  a  question  how 
long  the  18-year  cold  war  can  be  kept  from 
generating  heat.  And  a  risk  In  the  domain 
of  faith  may  be  justified. 

[From    the    Uttle    Rock     (Ark.)     Arkansas 

Gazette,  Sept.  7,  19631 

When   Goldwater  Tots  Wtth  Health   and 

Hopes 

The  guUelessness  that  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
fleld  has  brought  to  the  essentially  conspir- 
atorial job  of  majority  leader  never  ceases 
to  amaze.  After  saying  that  Senator  Gold- 
water's  proposed  reservation  to  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  amounted  to  a  mischievous 
toying  with  the  health  and  hopes  of  the 
American  people.  Senator  Mansfield  added, 
wholly  characteristically,  that  he  was  sure 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  hadn't  meant  It 
that  way. 

It,  of  course,  does  not  matter  In  the  slight- 
est whether  the  author  meant  It  that  way  or 
not,  if  that  Is  the  effect  the  reservation 
would  have;  and  Senator  Mansfield's  Impli- 
cation that  It  does  matter  goes  well  beyond 
the  minimum  courtesies  of  the  club  to  show 
Just  how  sweet-splrlted  and  generous  of  mind 
the  majority  leader  really  Is. 

A  measure  of  Senator  Mansfield's  ingenu- 
ousness appears  to  have  rubbed  off  on  other 
senatorial  critics  of  Senator  Ooldwater's 
obstructionist  role  who  ordinarily  are  less 
soft  spoken,  for  almost  everybody  appears 
to  have  arrived  Independently  at  the  amaz- 
ing deduction  that  attaching  the  Goldwater 


rider  on  Cuba  would  mean  renegotiating  the 
whole  thing  from  scratch. 

Of  course  It  would,  and  that  was  the  only 
purpose  Senator  Gtoldwater  had  In  offering 
It:  To  try  to  sabotage  the  treaty.  (Sab-o- 
tage:  To  throw  your  shoe  Into  the  works.") 
The  Arlzonan  obviously  does  not  greatly  care 
what  happens  after  that,  once  that  much  has 
been  accomplished. 

But,  someone  might  demur,  Isnt  Barrt 
Goldwater  "sincere?"  Again,  does  It  mat- 
ter? The  Chinese  Communists  are  certainly 
sincere  enough  In  their  opposition  to  the 
treaty,  as  well  as  In  a  lot  of  other  things: 
They  "sincerely"  hate  and  fear  the  Ameri- 
cans, the  Russians  and  just  about  everybody 
else.  Including  each  other.  But  Is  that  any 
reason  why  any  of  us  should  behave  like  the 
Chinese  Communists? 

President  de  Gaulle  Is  sincere,  but  will 
that  make  Prance's  further  contributions 
to  contamination  of  the  atmosphere  any 
more  tolerable?  Elements  of  the  West  Ger- 
man press  that  are  attacking  the  treaty  In 
terms  that — as  the  Russians  have  rightly 
remarked — closely  resemble  those  resorted 
to  by  the  Chinese  are  no  doubt  "sincere," 
at  least  most  of  them.  But  is  that  enough? 
Not  for  us.  It  Isn't. 

Could  It  be  that  Barry  Goldwater,  for 
once.  Is  ahead  of  his  time.  In  talking  of  a 
deal  to  remove  the  Russian  presence  from 
Cuba  before  the  treaty,  he  Is  anticipating 
some  sort  of  carefully  hedged-about  arrange- 
ment for  mutual  thinning  of  confronting 
American  and  Russian  Communist  forces 
after  ratification.  No,  of  course.  It  couldn't 
be.  But  this  Is  no  reason  why  the  rest  of 
us  should  not  take  time  to  dwell  for  a  mo- 
ment upon  the  possibility  or.  If  one  chooses, 
the  dream. 

For  the  moment,  though,  the  treaty's  the 
thing.  It  gives  away  nothing.  It  could 
save  all  of  us — the  whole  race  of  men — 
quite  a  lot. 

[Prom  the  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Democrat, 

Sept.  8,  19631 

Goldwater  on  Shaky  Ground 

Arizona's  Senator  Barry  M.  Goldwater 
steps  out  on  shaky  ground  with  a  proposal 
about  the  antitest  ban  treaty.  He  said  he 
will  offer  a  reservation  to  defer  It  till  Russia 
pulls  all  weapons  out  of  Cuba. 

This  would  make  the  treaty  a  bargaining 
basis  with  Russia.  And  when  you  bargain 
with  a  nation,  as  with  an  Individual,  you 
tacitly  admit  that  the  nation  has  some  pos- 
session to  give  up  for  what  you  offer.  Rus- 
sia hasn't  the  ghost  of  a  possessive  claim  to 
Cuba. 

The  Russians  are  there  by  a  brazen  de- 
fiance of  our  Monroe  Doctrine  and  of  the 
Cuban  people's  sacred  right  to  govern  them- 
selves through  free  elections. 

In  the  test  ban,  Russia  has  something  to 
yield — the  right,  equally  with  our  own,  to 
test  nuclear  weapons.  In  Cuba,  Khru- 
shchev  rightfully   has  nothing  to   yield. 

We'd  be  admitting  something  rightful  In 
his  Cuban  crime.  If  we  dickered  with  him 
about  it.  We  should  tell  him  bluntly  to  get 
out. 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Sept. 
14,  1963] 
The  Treaty  Is  Not  a  Catchall 
The  chief  basis  of  Senator  Russell's  con- 
cern over  the  test  ban  treaty  turns  out  to  be 
a  distrust  of  the  future  practices  of  the 
American  Presidency,  rather  than  distrust  of 
the  Russians.  He  fears  that  the  amend- 
ment provisions  of  the  treaty  (over  which 
the  United  States,  as  an  original  signatory, 
has  a  veto)  might  lead  this  country  Into 
steps  toward  disarmament  of  which  the 
Senate  might  not  approve.  And  he  wants  a 
statement  that  any  amendment  must  be 
ratified  by  the  upper  House  to  be  Included 
In  the  ratification  resolution. 


It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  amendment 
of  a  treaty  could  come  Into  force  under  the 
Constitution  without  Senate  ratification. 
Nor  is  It  easy  to  understand  why  a  clause  to 
this  effect — a  matter  purely  of  domestic  con- 
cern— should  be  embodied  In  an  Interna- 
tional Instrument  of  ratification;  the  Inclu- 
sion of  such  a  clause  In  the  Atomic  Energy 
Treaty  arose  from  special  circumstances, 
which  do  not  obtain  In  this  case. 

The  test  ban  treaty  has  been  negotiated 
and  debated  In  full  accordance  with  consti- 
tutional processes.  It  Is  not  a  catchall  for 
resolving  all  the  doubts  of  every  Senator 
about  those  processes. 


(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

Sept.  8,  19631 

No  Box  Tops  With   the  Test  Ban 

The  Idea  of  getting  some  kind  of  premium 
with  the  test  ban  treaty,  as  proposed  by 
Senator  Goldwater,  Is  not  new.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev tried  to  hitch  a  nonaggresslon  pact 
to  the  treaty,  presumably  on  the  assumption 
that  the  West  was  so  anxious  to  stop  nu- 
clear testing  that  It  would  give  away  trading 
stamps  for  Russia's  signature.  But  Mr. 
Khrushchev  was  soon  disabused;  the  West's 
concession  on  the  treaty  was  accepting  a 
limited  ban  without  Inspection,  and  it  con- 
sidered that  enough. 

Mr.  Goldwater,  too.  has  been  disabused — 
by  his  own  colleagues  In  the  Senate.  They 
all  admit  that  It  would  be  a  great  thing  to 
get  Soviet  troops  out  of  Cuba,  but  they  point 
out  that  to  make  this  a  precondition  for 
bringing  the  test-ban  arrangement  Into  ef- 
fect would  entail  opening  up  all  outstanding 
cold  war  Issues  for  International  debate. 
An^  this  would  mean  the  continuance  of  nu- 
clear testing. 

For  it  Is  Idle  to  expect  the  Russians  to  con- 
cede an  evacuation  of  Cuba  In  return  for  an 
end  to  testing.  Khrushchev  Is  already  under 
fierce  fire  from  the  Red  Chinese  (which  also 
means  a  large  number  of  unreconstructed 
Stalinists  In  Communist  parties  throughout 
the  world.  Including  the  Soviet  Union)  not 
only  for  signing  the  test  ban  treaty  but  for 
pulling  his  missiles  out  of  Cuba.  Even  If 
Khrushchev  Is  prepared  to  withdraw  his 
military  from  Castroland  he  would  certainly 
prefer  to  do  so  with  a  minimum  of  fanfare 
and  not,  under  any  circumstances,  as  an 
appendix  to  the  treaty. 

We  suspect  that  Senator  Goldwater  Is 
quite  as  aware  of  this  as  anyone,  and  that 
he  suggested  the  Cuban  rider  to  the  treaty 
as  an  Indirect  attack  upon  the  treaty  Itself. 
By  the  same  token,  the  pronounced  Southern 
trend  away  from  the  treaty  may  be,  at  least 
In  part,  an  Indirect  attack  upon  the  Kennedy 
administration's  stand  for  civil  righto  rather 
than  an  expression  of  any  strong  feelings 
about  the  need  for  continued  testing. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Senate  will  neither  try  to 
get  redeemable  box  tops  with  their  treaty 
nor  use  it  as  a  club  with  which  to  beat  the 
administration.  An  end  to  atmospheric 
testing  Is  a  good  thing  In  itself  and,  at  this 
stage,  virtually  a  necessity  for  the  main- 
tenance of  American  leadership  In  the  free 
world.     It  should  be  ratified  on  that  basis. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post.  Sept.  7, 
19631 
Goldwater  Reservation 

Senator  Goldwater's  proposed  reservation 
on  the  test  ban  treaty  may  serve  his  own 
purpose  of  camouflaging  his  opposition  to 
the  treaty.  But  It  Is  not  likely  to  become 
a  serious  Issue  In  the  Senate  debate.  What 
the  Senator  Is  saying  In  effect  Is  that  this 
small  step  toward  Ironing  out  differences 
with  the  Soviet  Union  should  not  be  taken 
unless  It  is  linked  with  larger  steps  which 
cannot  be  taken. 

His  first  proposal  Is  t*iat  the  treaty  should 
not  become  effective  until  the  U.8.S.R.  ha* 
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mored  »U  nuclear  weapoixB  and  miUUry  per- 
sonnel from  Cuba.  TTilB  In  Itaetf  wouW  de- 
stroy the  treaty.    At  Majortty  Lazier  Mam*- 

nxLO  haa  potnted  out,  a  new  agreement 
would  hare  to  be  negotiated,  and  the  Sovleta 
would  match  the  American  demand  for  Ru»- 
slan  withdrawal  from  Cuba  by  demand*  for 
American  withdrawal  from  Greece,  Turkey, 
or  Berlin.  The  two  sides  would  be  right  back 
where  they  started  from. 

Mr.  OoLDWATia  was  not  content,  however, 
to  reject  the  Inch  because  It  Is  not  a  mile. 
He  alK>  haa  proposed  that  the  treaty  should 
not  become  effecUve  unUl  'arrangements 
have  been  made  for  International  Inspection 
within  Cuba  to  determine  and  conArm"  the 
removal  of  Russian  troops  and  mlssUes. 
Caatro'B  government  would  never  permit 
such  Inspection,  and  Moscow  could  not  com- 
pel U  to  do  eo.  Consequently  the  whole 
tieaty,  to  which  most  of  the  world  has  sub- 
scribed, would  go  down  the  drain  because 
th«  Senate  had  attached  condlUons  which 
nooe  of  the  negotiating  powers  could 
ooDtroL 

Thla  aspect  of  the  proposed  reservation 
fully  Justlflee  Senator  Humfhbit's  comment 
that  It  does  not  represent  constructive 
poUcy  but  rather  partisan  mischief.  Mr. 
OoLDWATKB  Is  BUtlUed  to  make  as  much  po- 
litical capital  as  he  can  out  of  the  unsatis- 
factory situation  in  Cuba,  but  this  Is  no 
ezeuee  for  extinguishing  the  flicker  of  light 
that  the  treaty  has  kindled.  It  la  significant 
that  In  the  preliminary  debate  in  the  Senate 
he  got  no  support  wliatever. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Poet.  Sept.  12. 

19631 

Th«  TaxATT's  OaiAT  Booif 

Debate  over  the  test  ban  treaty  has  been 
so  crowiied  with  ezaminaUon  of  its  purely 
nilitary  consequence*  that  the  virtue  of 
eUmixiatlng  radioactive  fallout  sometimes 
seems  almost  to  be  lost  sight  of  In  the  over- 
all dlaeuasloQ. 

Senator  Hoixaxd  and  Senator  Pastoiu, 
aiwfmg  some  others,  have  brought  this  forci- 
bly to  the  attention  erf  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  and  the  country  must  not  be  allowed 
to  minimise  this  very  tangible  boon.  In  the 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  In  the  debate,  there 
have  been  frequent  allusions  to  the  relatively 
minor  risks  to  health  Involved  in  testing. 
It  has  been  stated  frequently  that  the  added 
hasaitls  Involved  in  teetlng  can  be  tolerated, 
ttiat  the  risks  are  not  considerable,  that 
they  are  In  fact  less  menacing  than  many 
other  sorts  of  environmental  pollution. 

The  somatic  and  genetic  damage  that  will 
flow  from  the  tests  already  conducted,  by  any 
standard  of  measurement,  are  terrible  and 
horrifying.  This  damage  might  be  multl- 
pUed  were  indiscriminate  tests  by  many  na- 
tions to  take  place  in  the  future.  The  con- 
sequences of  testing  alone,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  risk  of  war  Itself,  might  well  work  an 
alteration  upon  the  environment  of  this 
planet  that  would  work  dreadful  Injury  to 
the  health  of  all  mankind. 

Scientists  have  had  to  proceed  with  cau- 
tion Into  this  unknown  area  and  they  have 
stated  their  anxieties  conservatively  but 
there  Is  no  mistaking  their  apprehensions. 
The  report  of  the  United  Nations  Scientific 
Committee  on  the  effectt  of  atomic  radia- 
tion, last  September,  ought  to  be  consulted 
anew.  These  scientists  asked  that  great  at- 
tention be  given  this  risk  because,  they  said  : 
"TXi/t  effects  of  any  Increase  in  radiation  ex- 
posure may  not  be  fully  manifested  for  sev- 
eral defft^i»«  in  the  case  of  somatic  disease. 
*«<!  tat  many  generations  in  the  case  of 
jwvf*--'f'  damage."  This  ztiparX,  like  the  re- 
ports at  many  other  groups,  emphasised 
that  there  Is  no  threshold  of  added  exposure 
up  to  which  th«  tsato  are  harmless  It 
ateted:  "Geneticists  have  ooDslstently  found 


both  in  my"""»^i»  and  other  animals  that  the 
frequency  of  mutations  Is  affected  by  radU- 
Hon  throughout  the  range  of  doses  and  dose 
mtes  investigated.'* 

■  This  committee  pointed  out,  as  has  been 
8^  frequently  observed  in  the  debate,  that 
tfestlng  has  Increased  fractionally  radiaUon 
risks  due  to  natural  sources.  It  put  the  In- 
crease m  hereditary  effects  due  to  testing 
lip  to  1961  at  11  percent  and  the  lncre«isc 
ih  somatic  effects  from  15  to  33  percent.  The 
II N,  group  found  that  the  concentration 
<jf  carbon  14,  with  its  afterlife  of  thousands 
<jf  years,  Is  now  25  percent  above  the  con- 
(jentratlons  resulting  from  natxiral  proc- 
asses.  This  nuclide  will  continue  to  Ir- 
mdlate  future  generations  for  thousands  of 
years.  Only  after  20,000  years  will  90  per- 
oent  of  the  total  doee  due  to  carbon  14  be 
delivered. 

Dr.  Herman  J.  Muller  of  Indiana,  who 
iron  the  Nobel  prl«  in  1946  for  discovering 
that  X-rays  cause  changes  In  our  genes,  haa 
Calculated  that  the  fallout  radiation  re- 
sulting from  the  above-ground  testing  of  a 
jingle  100-megaton  bomb  would  be  likely 
to  induce  more  than  100,000  cases  of  leu- 
kemia, bone  cancer  and  other  fatal  ills  to  the 
present  popxilatlon  of  the  world  and  a  mil- 
lion harmful  mutations  In  the  next  genera- 
tion. Against  the  total  population  of  the 
World,  In  terms  of  percentages,  these  casual- 
ties are  not  great.  They  are  staggering  In 
terms  at  the  total  himian  suffering  con- 
jured up  In  the  mind  of  any  sensitive  man. 
j  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  political 
Conjecture  about  why  the  Soviet  Union 
Wished  to  sign  the  test-ban  treaty.  The 
reason  may  be  much  more  simple  than  our 
fconjectures.  As  early  as  December  1961, 
fl.  P.  Dublnen  of  the  Institute  of  Cytology 
(ind  Genetics  wrote  In  a  Soviet  scientific 
Journal  an  article  on  the  "AnalysU  of  the 
feffect  of  Radiation  on  Cellular  Nuclei  of  the 
CultTire  of  Embryonal  Human  Tissues."  He 
Concluded:  "The  effect  of  Ionizing  radiation 
^n  the  range  of  small  doses,  starting  with 
fractions  of  roentgens  and  higher,  acting  on 
humanity  as  a  whole,  repreeenU  a  real  dan- 
ger to  future  generations  and  threatens  the 
irradiated  individuals  themselves  as  possible 
causes  of  malignant  tumors." 

The  weight  of  the  world's  scientific  opin- 
ion Is  that  radioactive  fallout  from  testing 
has  Increased  (and  future  testing  would  fur- 
ther Increase)  the  hacards  due  to  natural 
radiation;  that  any  Increase  Is  likely  to  cause 
some  additional  somatic  and  genetic  dam- 
age. 

When  this  country  had  to  weigh  vnllateral 
suspension  of  testing  It  was  required  to  place 
this  hazard  In  the  scales  against  the  risk  that 
a  faUvire  to  teet  (while  others  were  tesUng) 
might  handicap  this  covmtry  to  the  i>oint 
that  It  would  increase  the  likelihood  of 
thermonuclear  war  with  lU  calamitous  ra- 
dioactive fallout,  to  say  nothing  of  its  di- 
rect effects  on  human  life.  The  test  ban 
treaty  committing  others  to  refrain  from 
testing,  greatly  diminishes  this  hazard.  The 
suspension  of  atmospheric  testing.  In  these 
altered  clrcimistances.  becomes  an  affirma- 
tive gain  of  the  most  enormous  consequences 
to  the  human  race. 

Events  may  disappoint  the  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations of  those  who  have  proposed  this 
treaty.  It  does  not.  by  Itself,  and  for  all 
time,  automatically  preclude  the  resump- 
tion of  atmospheric  testing,  but  It  may  well 
result  In  that  most  desirable  end.  And  If  It 
does.  Its  adoption  may  spare  unnumbered 
:  thousands  of  our  own  countrymen,  and  per- 
haps mUUons.  around  the  world,  the  pain 
and  sorrow  of  terrible,  wasting,  lifelong  In- 
jury. And  It  may  lift  from  mankind  the 
dread  menace  and  dire  threat  of  damage  to 
the  genetic  Integrity  of  the  human  family 
that  would  cast  lU  dark  shadow  forward 
through  the  generations  down  to  children 
bom  20,000  years  from  now. 


(Prom    the   Kansas   City    (Mo.)    Star,   Sept. 

9,  19631 

Mezt  thx  Tseatt  Dicision  Head  On 

The  debate  begins  this  week.    And.  among 

the  predictions  that  might  be  made  about  an 

unpredictable    Senate,    this    one   seems    the 

safest:    The  nuclear  test-ban   treaty,  which 

serves  the  interest  of  the   Nation   and   the 

cause  of  peace,  will  be  ratified. 

The  Senate,  which  must  give  Its  advice  and 
consent,  has  all  the  information  on  the 
treaty  and  Its  meaning.  So  has  the  public. 
The  hearings  have  been  proper,  thorough  and 
Informative.  By  now.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
public  as  a  whole  not  only  expects  ratifi- 
cation, but  strongly  demands  it.  This,  in 
spite  of  the  American  citizen's  obvious  and 
Justified  distrust  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  fall  to  see  how  the  Senate  can  flout 
public  opinion  and  turn  down  the  treaty. 
Indeed,  It  seems  likely  that  the  crucial  test 
will  not  be  between  treaty  or  no  treaty;  but 
rather  between  the  treaty  as  It  stands,  and 
the  treaty  with  reservations  or  conditions 
that  might  destroy  this  opportunity  for  all 
of  mankind. 

You  can  be  certain  that,  as  the  debate  pro- 
ceeds, there  will  be  a  plethora  of  reservations 
offered.  By  Indirection,  any  Senate-endorsed 
condition  would  force  the  whole  business 
back  into  renegotiation.  The  treaty  thereby 
could  be  killed.  It  might  happen.  But  for 
all  the  oratory  that  you  will  hear  on  the 
Senate  floor,  we  doubt  that  It  will. 

Obviously  some  of  the  reservations  have 
been  and  will  be  proposed  in  the  best  of 
faith.  Others  are  frankly  political  in  nature, 
tossed  out,  as  It  were,  for  public  constunp- 
tion.  Political  motivations  are  always  to  be 
expected,  whenever  such  matters  as  inter- 
national treaties  and  agreements  come  up  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Very  probably,  th«T  will  be  two  major 
lines  of  attack  on  the  treaty: 

The  first  has  Its  genesis  in  the  fear  origi- 
nally expressed  by  Lewis  Strauss,  former 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Conunisslon. 
Strauss  has  suggested  that  the  treaty  might 
be  construed  as  a  prohibition  on  the  use  of 
atomic  weapons  by  the  United  States  to  repel 
aggression.  As  we  see  It,  there  should  be  no 
confusion  on  this  score.  After  reading  and 
rereading  the  limited  agreement  on  teetlng 
In  the  atmosphere,  beneath  the  seas  and  in 
space,  we  And  nothing  to  Justify  this  ap- 
prehension. 

If  such  a  doubt  were  Justified,  it  would 
be  foolish  to  ratify  the  agreement.  For  In 
this  world  of  cold  war,  one  fact  stands  out 
above  all  others:  Our  arsenal  of  devastating 
nuclear  weapons  guarantees  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  The  same  arsenal  Is  the 
shield  of  the  free  world. 

If  we  could  see  In  the  treaty  any  possible 
weakening  of  this  shield  of  defense,  we  would 
certainly  lu-ge  that  the  Senate  not  give  Its 
consent.  But  as  The  Star  Interprets  It,  the 
treaty  In  no  way  inhibits  the  United  SUtes 
In  the  use  of  Its  nuclear  weapons. 

There  would  be  no  harm,  we  suppose, 
should  the  Senate  choose  to  clswlXy  Its  In- 
terpretation of  the  treaty,  perhaijs  by  a  sep- 
arate resolution.  But  attached  to  the 
treaty  as  a  reservation,  such  an  Interpre- 
tation would  very  likely  undo  all  that  has 
been  done.  The  small  but  historic  step  to- 
ward nuclear  peace  would  unquestionably 
not  be  taken. 

The  second  main  line  of  attack  has  been 
launched  by  Senator  Bakst  Ooldwatee.  He 
says  that  the  price  of  ratification  should  be 
final  and  complete  withdrawal  of  the  Rus- 
sians from  Cuba.  His  demand  will  figure 
prominently  In  the  debate. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  discuss,  here,  whether 
this  is  simply  Ooujwatxb's  Indirect  method 
of  attempting  to  klU  the  treaty.  Approved 
by  the  Senate.  It  would  have  that  effect.  It 
would  be  better,  really.  Just  to  reject  the 
pact  outright. 
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Certainly  all  Americans  want  the  Com- 
munists out  of  Cuba  as  quickly  as  possible. 
But  Cuba  Is  one  matter;  the  treaty  is  an- 
other. Throw  Cuba  into  the  test  ban  con- 
sideration, and  it  could,  as  In  the  case  of  the 
other  major  reservation,  set  back  the  hopes 
of  a  world  seeking  to  avoid  nuclear  holo- 
caust. In  short,  Cuba,  In  this  debate.  Is  an 
Irrelevancy. 

We  recognize  and  we  share  the  distrust  of 
the  Soviet  Union  that  has  created  most  of 
the  opposition  to  the  treaty,  especially 
among  the  military  and  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  Senate.  But  as  we  have 
said  before,  the  world  has  reached  a  sorry 
state.  If  fears  and  distrust  can  block  any 
move  by  mankind  toward  the  ultimate  goal 
of  peace.  The  Star  believes  that  the  test 
ban  treaty,  for  all  Its  limitations.  Is  a  step 
toward  that  goal.      

(Prom  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Times,  Sept.  11, 

1963] 
BrPASTisAiTSHiP  To  Help  the  Test  Ban  Pact 
The  vote  of  Senator  Dikksen,  of  Illinois, 
for  the  test  ban  pact  will  be  much  more  than 
the  vote  of  one  Senator.  As  Republican 
leader  he  is  placing  the  final  stamp  of  bipar- 
tisanship on  this  small  but  significant  step 
that  would  serve  the  national  interest  and 
the  cause  of  world  peace. 

To  be  sure,  there  has  been  little  question 
that  most  Republicans  In  the  Senate  would 
vote  for  the  treaty.  It  has  been  equally  ob- 
vious that  a  small  minority  of  Democrate 
would  vote  against  It.  If  there  Is  bipartisan 
support,  there  Is  bipartisan  opposiUon.  We 
can  at  least  hope  that  the  proposed  pact  has 
thereby  been  removed  from  the  arena  of 
political  Infighting.  It  Is  too  Important  to 
too  many  pjeople  to  become  a  plaything  of 
partisanship. 

Senator  DnutsEW,  the  minority  leader,  will 
do  his  best  to  see  that  it  does  not.  For  this, 
he  deserves  credit.  There  liad,  in  fact,  been 
little  doubt  about  Doksin's  personal  posi- 
tion. Only  last  week,  he  stated  publicly  that 
he  had  had  "a  good  many  doubts"  but  that 
they  had  been  resolved  as  a  result  of  confer- 
ences with  Secretary  McNamara  and  others. 
On  the  other  hand,  Dirksen.  for  political 
reasons,  could  have  swung  the  other  way. 
He  did  not  and  that  Is  the  point. 

So  the  opposition,  as  the  debate  continues, 
centers  around  Senator  Bab«y  Ooldwatee 
among  the  Republicans,  and  around  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  Conamittee  among 
the  Democrats.  The  committee  members 
are  headed  by  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell, 
of  Georgia.  It  Is  not  without  meaning  to 
note  liere  that  the  hostUlty  of  Southern 
Democrats  to  the  Kennedy  administration 
may  be  a  factor.  Goldwater,  unquestion- 
ably the  leading  contender  for  the  GOP 
presidential  nomination  In  1964,  Is  the  rally- 
ing point  for  the  extreme  conservatives  of 
his  party.  Many  regard  his  proposal  to  at- 
tach a  get-out-of-Cuba  reservation  as  simply 
another  way  of  Indirectly  killing  the  treaty. 
There  was  at  least  a  faint  possibility  that 
Goldwater  could  have  taken  more  of  the 
Republicans  with  him.  We  are  pleased  to 
note  that  he  did  not.  For  if  there  has  been 
no  question  of  Senate  ratification,  there  has 
been  some  doubt  on  the  degree  of  senatorial 
enthusiasm.  Everett  Ddiksen  has  removed 
most  of  that  doubt  and  his  announcement 
helps  clear  the  way  for  the  Senate  vote  that 
certainly  will  reflect  the  deep  desires  of  the 
American  people. 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  12,  1963] 
Bipartisanship  Where  It  Counts 
President  Kennedy's  letter  to  the  Senate 
on  the  test  ban  treaty  was  impressive  for  the 
assurances  of  military  security  it  gave,  but 
more  Impressive  for  its  presentation  by  the 
leader  of  the  Republican  minority.  Senator 
DtaxsEN.  His  selection  to  make  public  the 
letter  the  President  wrote  to  Mr.  Dirkskn 


and  Majority  Leader  Mansfield  underscored 
the  firmness  of  bipartisan  support  for  this 
first  step  toward  a  more  peaceful  world. 
The  country  will  benefit  If  something  of  the 
same  spirit  will  now  reflect  Itself  In  the  other 
great  Issues  before  Congress — civil  rights,  tax 
reduction,  and  foreign  aid. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  9,  1963] 
The  Senate  and  the  Ban 
The  time  has  come  for  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  to  debate  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
All  the  pundits — Including  the  Senators 
themselves — agree  that  the  Ueaty  will  be 
passed  with  a  decisive  majority. 

This  will  not  inhibit  debate  on  the  Senate 
floor,  nor  should  It  do  so.  We  have  oiir  ways 
of  getting  things  done — ^ways  that  often  be- 
vrtlder  foreign  observws.  Yet,  the  occasions 
when  we  go  tragically  wrong,  as  in  the  close 
vote  that  defeated  the  League  of  Nations 
treaty  after  World  War  I.  are  very  rare. 
Senator  Manstield,  the  majority  leader.  In 
his  Impressive  presentation  of  the  case  for 
the  treaty  on  Wednesday,  said  he  would  vote 
for  the  agreement  because  It  Is  a  testament  to 
the  universal  vitality  of  reason.  In  simpler 
terms.  It  makes  sense. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  spent 
the  month  of  August  listening  to  scientists, 
military  leaders,  and  Government  oflldals. 
It  heard  so  many  critics,  so  much  doubt 
and  suspicion,  such  a  deal  of  faint  praise, 
that  It  was  extraordinary  for  the  committee 
to  come  up  with  a  16-to-l  vote  in  favor. 
The  committee's  report  was  not  exactly  en- 
thusiastic, but  It  reached  the  safe  conclu- 
sion that  the  accord  "represents  a  net  ad- 
vantage to  the  United  States." 

The  members  recommended  approval  with- 
out any  crippling  amendments,  and  this  Is 
the  way  the  Senate  as  a  whole  sho\iId  pass 
the  treaty.  Senator  Goldwatee,  one  of  the 
few  Senators  out  to  make  trouble  for  the 
treaty,  wants  to  tack  on  a  reservation  to 
defer  Its  Implementation  until  the  Russians 
get  out  of  Cuba.  There  Is  no  more  reason 
to  require  this  In  connection  with  a  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  than  to  demand  that  the 
Russians  take  away  the  Berlin  wall.  The 
test  ban  must  stand  by  Itself.  Reservations 
of  any  kind  would  mean  renegotiation,  a  long 
delay,  and  p«haps  the  collapse  of  the  whole 
effort. 

When  President  Kennedy  addressed  the 
Nation  on  July  26  after  the  signing  of  the 
accord  he  began  by  saying:  "I  speak  to  you 
tonight  m  a  spirit  of  hope."  There  was 
magic  In  the  flrst  flash  of  hope  that  lit  up 
the  skies  all  around  the  world  when  the 
treaty  was  flrst  announced.  The  Senate  has 
an  opportunity  to  rekindle  at  least  a  meas- 
ure of  that  hope.  Orant  the  risks,  the  loop- 
holes, and  the  limitations  of  the  treaty,  but 
weigh  them  against  the  reduction  of  fallout 
hazard  and  against  the  possibility  that  it 
can  represent  a  building  block  for  a  more 
peaceful  world,  and  there  should  be  no 
doubU  left  In  any  Senator's  mind. 

As  the  spiritual  leaders  of  the  Catholic, 
Protestant,  and  Jewish  faiths  declare  in  their 
stetement  to  the  Nation  thU  morning.  It  Is 
time  to  "teke  this  flrst  step  along  the  road 
to  peace  for  the  common  good  of  the  world." 

(From  the  PhUadelphla  Inquirer,  Sept.   13. 
19631 
A  Bipartisan  Display 
The  bipartisan  support  furnished  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty  in  the  Senate  was  given 
dramatic  accent  cm  Wednesday  by  the  SenaU 
Republican      leader.      Kveseit      McKinlet 

DlRKSEir. 

President  Kennedy  had  asked  Dibkbkn  to 
read  to  the  Senate  a  letter  giving  uneqxiivo- 
cal  assurances  that  U.S.  sectirtty  wlU  be  pro- 
tected under  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  The 
Illinois  Republican  not  only  read  the  letter 
but.  In  an  impassioned  speech,  delivered  with 
his  own  patented  brand  of  eloquence,  he  gave 


the   treaty   his   complete   backing,   without 
qualifications  or  reservations. 

It  was  DntKSEN's  idea  for  the  President  to 
write  the  letter,  so  as  to  address  himself 
directly  to  the  misgivings  entertained  by 
some  Senate  Members  and  to  suggestions  for 
certain  reservations.  The  assurances  con- 
tained In  the  statement  should  not  only  have 
the  desired  effect  In  marshaling  additional 
support  In  the  Senate  but  should  help  dis- 
sipate any  lingering  doubts  held  by  citizens 
generally  concerning  the  worth  of  the  test 
ban  proposal. 

It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  President  Kennedy 
could  go  any  further  than  he  did  in  his  letter 
In  answering  such  doubts.  Not  only  did  he 
declare  that  the  United  States  would  main- 
tain a  vigorous  program  of  weapons  develop- 
ment after  ratification  of  the  treaty  and  that 
we  would  be  ready  to  resume  atmosphere 
testing  at  once  should  the  Soviet  Union  vio- 
late the  treaty,  but  he  assured  the  Senate 
that  the  treaty  In  no  way  prevents  the  United 
States  from  using  nuclear  weapons  in  war; 
that  underground  nuclear  explosions  for 
peaceful  purposes  will  be  conducted;  that 
the  treaty  Implies  no  recognition  of  Com- 
munist East  Germany;  and  that  this  country 
win  take  all  necessary  action  If  Cuba  Is  used 
directly  or  Indirectly  to  circumvent  the  test 
ban  treaty. 

The  proposed  treaty  Is  a  first  step.  If  a 
limited  one,  on  the  road  to  peace.  Should 
It  fall,  as  Senator  Dirksew  said,  the  Nation 
will  have  lost  nothing  because  its  strength 
and  security  will  continue  to  be  maintained. 

"The  longest  Journey  begins  with  a  flrst 
step,"  Senator  Dirksen  reminded  his  fellow 
Senators  considering  the  treaty.  "I  would 
not  want  to  have  It  written,  'He  knew  what 
happened  at  Hiroshima,  but  he  didn't  take  a 
flrst  step.'    I  want  to  make  a  step." 

There  are  many  others  who  want  to  make 
It,  also,  and  their  representatives  In  the  Sen- 
ate, Democratic  and  Republican,  are  show- 
ing firm  resolve  to  make  the  test  ban  treaty 
this  historic  step. 

The  zeal  displayed  by  Dirksen  and  other 
Senate  Republicans  In  placing  the  country's 
best  Interests  above  petty  jjartlsanshlp  is  In 
sharp  contrast  with  the  performance  of  a 
number  of  Democratic  Senators  from  the 
South  who  think  they  have  to  oppose  the 
treaty  because  they  oppose  Kennedy. 

[From    the   Philadelphia    Inqxiirer,    Sept.    8, 

1963) 

The  Treatt:  A  Struifiwc  Up 

As  the  U.S.  Senate  prepares  to  debate  and 
vote  on  ratification  of  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  there  should  be  a  solemn  awareness, 
not  only  on  Capitol  Hin  but  across  the  Na- 
tion, of  what  is  at  stake. 

The  treaty  is  limited  and  imperfect.  It 
will  not  end  testing  underground  and  does 
not  outlaw  the  use  of  any  kind  of  atomic 
weapons  in  war.  Conceding  these  obvious 
faults,  which  have  been  cited  again  and 
again  by  the  treaty's  crlUcs,  It  remains  an 
overriding  truth  that  the  pact  pays  an  im- 
mediate dividend  to  all  mankind  in  the  form 
of  less  contaminated  air  and  soil  and  water. 

In  the  long  view,  the  potential  good  of  thU 
treaty  as  a  step  toward  peace  in  incalculable. 
A  ben  on  all  nuclear  testing,  and  eventually 
the  total  abolishment  of  nuclear  weapons, 
could  result.  To  those  who  ridicule  these 
goals  as  unreal  Utic  we  would  reply  that  only 
a  few  months  ago  the  skeptics  were  saying 
that  Soviet  agreement  to  any  kind  erf  a  test 
ban  treaty  was  impossible. 

The  Inquirer  firmly  beUeres — after  sober 
reflection  on  argumenu  voiced  by  sincere 
and  reeponslbie  Americans  on  both  sides  of 
the  question— that  the  treaty  ought  to  be 
ratified.  We  urge,  moreover,  that  it  be  rati- 
fied without  reeenrations  or  riders  which 
would  bare  the  effect  of  invalidating  the 
treaty  pending  renegotiation  with  the 
Soviets. 
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TbU  U  not  to  My  that  all  objections  to  the 
treaty  should  be  shunted  aside.  It  will  be 
permissible — and  perhaps  desirable — for  the 
Senate  to  adopt  one  or  more  resolutions,  en- 
tirely separate  from  the  treaty  Itself,  which 
would  underscore  America's  position  on  a 
number  of  matters  about  which  doubts  exist. 

Lewis  L.  Strauss,  former  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Ck)mmlssion.  In  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, set  forth  with  exceptional  clarity  some 
areas  of  possible  misunderstanding.  He  sug- 
gested, for  example: 

That  the  United  States  affirm  iU  right  to 
employ,  without  notice,  any  type  of  weapon. 
Including  nuclear  weapons,  that  might  be 
required  to  repel  armed  aggression  against 
ourselves  or  any  other  free  nation.  Former 
President  Elsenhower  has  made  a  similar 
sxiggesUon: 

That  the  United  States  reserve  the  right 
to  use  nuclear  explosives  for  peaceful  pur- 
poaes  such  as  digging  canals  and  dredging 
harbors: 

That  appropriate  Federal  agencies  be  di- 
rected to  maintain  nuclear  testing  facilities 
in  a  constant  state  of  readiness  emd  that 
underground  testing  be  continued  at  a  vigor- 
ous rate. 

Mr.  Strauss  and  a  number  of  other  wit- 
nesses before  the  committee  also  expressed 
grave  concern  about  potential  obstacles  that 
the  treaty  might  put  in  the  path  of  the  U.S. 
program  to  develop  an  antimissile  missile. 
A  Senate  resolution  calling  for  fuU  speed 
ahead  In  the  anU-mlssile-mlsslle  program 
might  be  helpful.  Scientific  testimony  indi- 
cates It  will  be  many  years,  if  ever,  before 
this  defensive  weap>on  will  need  to  be  tested 
with  a  nuclear  explosion  in  the  atmosphere. 

Even  Senator  OoLowAm's  demand  that 
Cuba  be  cleared  of  all  Soviet  missiles  and 
troopc  could  be  incorporated  In  a  Senate 
resolution,  although  we  fall  to  see  what  this 
has  to  do  with  the  test  ban  treaty.  The 
gentleman  from  Arizona  evidently  Is  hedging 
in  hope  that  he  can  avoid  losing  favor  in 
either  protreaty  or  antltreaty  circles. 

Whatever  resolutions  are  adopted,  the 
treaty  Itself  should  be  ratified  without  en- 
cumbrance. 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Sept.  la,  1963] 
Help  fob  thx  Fnur  Srzr 

In  a  letter  to  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  of  the  Senate  the  President  has — 
once  again — given  unqxiallfled  and  unequiv- 
ocal assurances  that  the  nuclear  testing 
treaty  will  not  deliver  the  United  States, 
bound,  naked  and  helpless,  into  the  hands  of 
Its  potential  enemies. 

The  country  will  vigorously  and  diligently 
carry  on  luiderground  testing;  it  will  keep 
its  laboratories  at  work  on  a  vigorous  pro- 
gram of  weapons  development:  it  will  be 
ready  forthwith  to  resume  testing  in  the 
atmosphere  and  other  environments  If  the 
need  arises;  the  right  to  ubc  nuclear  weapons 
for  the  defense  of  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  Is  in  no  way  limited  by  the  treaty: 
and  so  on.  This  may  seem  to  be  like  turning 
on  all  the  lights  at  bright  noon  on  a  cloud- 
less day.  Still,  those  who  think  the  treaty 
>8  full  of  secret  traps,  concealed  pitfalls  and 
burled  bombs  may.  at  last,  be  comforted  and 
won  to  the  side  of  ratification.  That's  the 
Idea,  of  course. 

While  all  these  explanations  and  construc- 
tions nn  being  read  Into  the  record  It  may 
not  be  Inappropriate  to  remind  ovirselves 
that  the  purpose  of  the  treaty,  after  all,  is 
to  limit  testing  and  that  the  hope  Inspired 
by  the  treaty  Is  that  it  will — eventually — 
encourage  a  real  reduction  and  control  of 
armaments.  This  is  worth  mentioning  lest 
the  scores  of  other  nations  that  have  stood 
in  line  to  sign  the  agreement  form  the  odd 
Impression  that  the  United  States  believes  in 
an  arms  decrease  only  it  if  doesnt  apply  to 
much  to  Its  own  arsenals,  research  and  pro- 
duction.   There    Is   reason    to   be   thankful, 
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therefore,  to  Senator  DnuuxN,  who  read  the 
letter  to  the  Senate,  for  saying  after  he  had 
dotie  so: 

^  want  to  make  a  step.  I  would  not  want 
to  have  it  written:  "He  knew  what  hap- 
pened at  Hiroshima,  but  he  didn't  take  a 
first  step."  It  Un't  easy  to  Imagine  what 
megrims  and  palpitations  the  Senate  will 
8u|Ier  if  the  day  ever  comes  that  It  has  to 
.cohsider  some  sort  of  International  under- 
standing that  would  Involve  giving  up  a  few 
bombs  or  restricting  their  manufacture. 
There's  no  need  to  worry  about  that  now, 
though.  It's  a  long,  long  time  off.  All  that 
thie  Senate  is  asked  to  do  at  present  Is  to  take 
a  first  and  very  short  step.  The  President 
has  provided  the  crutches. 

[Pfrom   the  Baltimore   (Md.)    Sun,  Sept.  10, 

1963] 

Example  o»  Liadkeship 

_enator  DnutsEN,  the  minority  leader  In 
tlKB  Upper  House,  deserves  the  congratula- 
tions and  conunendatlons  of  the  country 
tot  announcing  his  unqualified  support  of 
the  nuclear  testing  treaty.  In  doing  so  he 
h^  displayed  an  order  of  statesmanship 
wlklch  should  also  earn  him  the  gratitude  of 
hl0  own  party. 

To  be  sure,  it  had  been  expected  that  he 
w0uld  vote  for  the  agreement.  The  impor- 
tant thing  is  that  he  has  chosen,  at  the  very 
oiltset  of  the  senatorial  debate,  to  say  that 
h«  will  do  so  and  without  understandings  or 
conditions.  In  making  clear  the  unreserved 
character  of  his  backing  he  has  rejected 
atltempts  to  write  into  the  treaty  limitations 
wblch  could  force  It  to  be  renegotiated. 
Eten  more  explicitly,  he  has  dismissed  Sena- 
te!: GoiDWATER's  irrelevant  proposal  to  make 
trie  effectiveness  of  the  treaty  dependent  on 
Rtissla's  removal  of  troops  from  Cuba;  in  ef- 
fect, he  said  this  ungermane  suggestion  is  not 
worthy  of  serious  attention.  As  for  any  ap- 
prehensions that  the  treaty  might  adversely 
alfect  the  futvu-e  strength  of  the  United 
States  as  a  nuclear  power,  Senator  Dirksen 
h«s  let  It  be  known  he  will  be  satisfied  with 
aasurances  in  a  letter  from  the  President  that 
this  will  not  be  permitted  to  happen. 

{The  stand  taken  by  the  Illinois  Republican 
will  carry  a  great  deal  of  weight  and  almost 
c«rtalnly  guarantees  ratification.  It  should 
more  than  offset  the  opposition  of  a  small 
gtoup  of  southern  Democrats  to  which,  re- 
grettably, the  name  of  Senator  Russeix  was 
recently  added,  and  It  promises  to  rally  to 
h|s  position  the  Republican  Members  who 
h^ve  hesitated  to  declare  themselves.  In 
flhe.  Senator  Dieksbn  has  handsomely  pro- 
v^ed  his  party  with  the  kind  of  leadership 
tfcat  gives  fresh  and  welcome  vitality  to  the 
wise  tradition  of  rising  above  politics  where 
n)aJor  international  issues  are  at  stake.  It 
14  an  example  of  sound  and  positive  blp>ar- 
tisanship  at  Its  best. 


of  the  lines  Insofar  as  Individual  Senators 
have  stated  or  indicated  their  positions  In 
advance  of  the  debate.  Whether  the  dis- 
cxission  will  change  any  minds — and  if  so 
how  many  land  which  way — cannot  be  pre- 
dicted. 

As  the  Senate  addresses  Itself  to  this  his- 
toric task  a  great  many  citizens — many  more 
than  two-thirds  of  them,  we  believe — will 
hope  that  the  Senators  will  keep  in  mind 
what  a  failure  to  ratify  would  mean,  and 
alterations  In  the  treaty's  substance  com- 
pelling renegotiation  would  constitute  a 
failure  as  much  as  an  adverse  vote.  What, 
they  must  ask  themselves,  will  follow  from 
such  failure. 

Three  consequences  could  hardly  be  In 
question.  First,  a  failure  to  approve  would 
be  a  repudiation  of  hope  that  It  is  within 
the  jKJwer  of  this  generation  to  bring  about 
a  limitation  or  control  of  armaments.  That 
hope  is  of  a  tentative  and  qualified  kind  at 
best.  It  would  lose  all  reality  If  this  country 
were  to  say  to  the  world  that  it  rejects  even 
a  restriction  upon  some  forms  of  testing  for 
the  purpose  of  Inventing  new  weapons. 

Second,  there  would  almost  certainly  fol- 
low an  Increase  in  international  tension, 
suspicion  and  fear  which  would  bring  about 
new  and  heavier  roxinds  of  testing.  Hitherto 
the  belief  that  some  kind  of  agreement  could 
be  reached  that  would  hold  testing  In  check 
has  worked  as  a  restraint.  If  that  belief  Is 
dismissed  the  major  nuclear  powers  will  In- 
evitably feel  that  to  hold  the  balance  of 
power  they  must  engage  In  more  and  more 
testing  lest  they  fall  behind  In  the  develop- 
ment of  more  destructive  weapons.  Not  only 
will  the  competitive  race  not  be  halted — 
it  will  be  accelerated.  And  none  will  be 
able  to  foresee  Its  end. 

Last,  such  a  contest  will,  of  course,  steadily 
add  to  atmospheric  pollution.  The  Public 
Health  Service  has  Just  reported  that  owing 
to  last  year's  tests  In  Russia  and  America  the 
national  dally  level  of  radioactive  strontium 
90  found  In  milk  In  June  is  nearly  double 
what  It  was  In  that  month  in  1963.  It  U 
still  well  within  the  acceptable  range,  but 
who  can  say  how  high  It  will  go  If  test  fol- 
lowed test  without  prospect  of  cessation? 

The  risks  carried  by  the  treaty  are.  at 
worst,  conjectural,  as  is  shown  by  the  divi- 
sion of  technical  and  military  opinion.  The 
risks  that  would  be  created  by  failure  to  ap- 
prove It  seem  clear,  sure,  and  very  terrible. 


From    the   Baltimore    (Md.)    Sun,    Sept.    9, 

1963] 

TBS  TlBATT  Debate 


"The  last  and  decisive  stage  of  the  Senate's 
consideration  of  the  nuclear  testing  treaty 
begins  today.  After  weeks  of  hearings,  the 
upper  Chamber  opens  Its  debate  leading  to 
t^e  vote  that  will  determine  the  fate  of  the 
agreement.  Either  it  will  be  ratified  or  it 
w5u  fall  to  win  the  two-third  majority  neces- 
sary for  approval,  or  It  will  be  conditionally 
accepted — that  is  with  reservations  attached 
to  it  which  wotild  require  it  to  be  renego- 
tiated, rewritten  by  the  United  States,  Brlt- 
t4in,  and  Russia  In  a  new  form  which  would 
ohce  again  be  satisfactory  to  all  of  them. 

It  Is  generally  expected  that  the  treaty  will 
be  ratified,  not  with  reservations  but  with 
unilateral  interpretations  on  the  part  of  the 
Stonate  expressing  the  understanding  of  that 
body  of  certain  aspects  of  the  treaty  that 
some  Members  feel  require  clarification.  This 
is  the  outcome   suggested   by   the  drawing 


[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Sept.  8,  1963] 
Mothexs   Make   News 

Mothers,  always  acknowledged  to  be  a  con- 
sequential element  in  our  society  but  usually 
wielding  their  influence  by  private  devices, 
have  lately  been  a  good  deal  in  the  news. 

In  the  test  ban  treaty  dlscvisslons  we  have 
been  hearing  about  "the  mother  vote,"  a 
phrase  used  by  opponents  of  the  treaty  in  a 
derogatory  sense  to  Include  all  who  permit 
their  nights  to  be  troubled  by  thoughts  of 
radioactive  fallout  from  nuclear  testing. 

It  seems  to  us  that  in  one  way  (not  neces- 
sarily in  all)  these  people  are  like  Governor 
Wallace,  of  Alabama.  They  vmderestimate 
mothers. 

On  Friday  in  Huntsville,  Ala.,  a  group  of 
mothers  marched  their  children  into  Bast 
Clinton  Grammar  School,  which  Governor 
Wallace  had  ordered  closed  for  the  day.  The 
Governor's  State  troopers,  with  their  guns 
and  helmets  and  superman  suits,  quailed 
and  let  them  through,  and  the  Governor,  he 
lay  low. 

To  a  mother  what  matters  is  a  child.  The 
reason  she  worries  about  strontium  90  Is 
that  it  might  hurt  her  child — or  her  grand- 
child, or  her  great-great-great-grandchlld, 
for  If  mothers  are  able  to  think  no  further 
into  the  future  than  other  categories  of 
citizens  can.  they  do  feel  further  Into  the 
future. 

In  schooling  too  If  It  is  first  things  first, 
and    the    first    thing    about    school    is   not 
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what  some  Governor  or  other  may  say  or  do, 
or  what  the  great  national  issues  of  the  mo- 
ment may  be.  It  is  seeing  that  the  child  gets 
his  full  share  of  whatever  advantages  may 
be  around. 

Some  mothers  may  temporarily  put  lesser 
considerations  ahead  of  those,  but  If  they 
persist  In  it  they  become  renegade  mothers, 
outlaws,  turncoats,  apostates,  strays,  and  no 
longer  count  as  mothers. 

The  Huntsville  mothers  who  made  the 
troopers  give  way  on  Friday  were  acting  In 
the  Oldest  ways  of  motherhood,  going  back 
to  the  caves  and  beyond,  but  they  were  also 
acting  from  the  most  modern  motives,  for  It 
happens  that  Huntsville  Is  a  city  of  a  new 
age:  Its  booming  population,  up  from  16,000 
to  105.000  in  Just  over  a  decade,  has 
been  drawn  there  mainly  by  the  vast  and 
bustling  George  C.  Marshall  Space  Flight 
Center. 

Mothers  are  apt  to  know  Instinctively  a 
truth  the  rest  of  us  have  to  think  out,  that 
m  the-  human  story  what's  past,  what's  now 
and  what's  to  come  are  all  one. 


set  any  measure  It  likes  of  what  is  reason- 
able. In  the  second  place,  the  President  al- 
ready has  the  duty  of  doing  what  he  Is  being 
asked  to  vow  he  will  do.  And  the  President 
once  more  will  undoubtedly  vow,  vouch  and 
asservate. 

The  test  ban  treaty  must  be  ratified:  Sen- 
ator DiRKSEN's  15  reasons  for  ratification  say 
why  it  must,  better  than  we  can.  And  a  tax 
cut  should  be  enacted,  for  the  general  wel- 
fare, though  our  expectations  of  what  It  can 
do  are  not  so  high  as  the  administration's 
are.  But  Is  this  the  way  to  go  about  getting 
those  things  done?  Is  this  really  the  way 
you  have  to  run  a  country? 

[From    the    Baltimore    Sun,    Sept.    8,    1963] 


(From   the  Baltimore   Sun,   Sept.    12,    1963] 
Cross   Youe   Heart 
Is  this  really,  honestly,  the  way  you  have 
to  run  a  country? 

Yesterday's  Presidential  letter  to  the  Sen- 
ste  ought  to  answer  the  test  ban  treaty 
doubte  of  all  Senators  except  those  few 
who  cAn  think  In  military  terms  only— that 
Is.  who  are  Incapable  of  considering  foreign 
policy  as  a  whole — and  those  few  others 
whose  motivations  on  all  issues  are  partisan 
or  regional.  The  President  gives  unqualified 
and  unequivocal  assurance  that  the  safe- 
guards emphasized  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  will  be  fully  seen  to,  and  trusts  that 
this  and  the  accompanying  assurances  will 
be  helpful  In  dUpelling  any  concern  or  mis- 
giving which  any  Member  of  the  Senate  or 
citizen  may  have  as  to  our  determination  to 
maintain  the  Interests  and  security  of  the 
United  States. 

We  too  trust  so,  and  we  trust  that  Mr. 
Kennedy  is  as  determined  as  he  says  he  is — 
because  we've  got  to  trust,  with  the  system 
we  have. 

In  this,  as  in  another  matter  to  be  men- 
tioned in  a  moment,  we  find  an  element  of 
the  childish,  and  of  the  comic  (not  that 
childhood  U  comic).  It  may  be  high 
comedy,  played  on  a  stage  that  could  be 
swept  next  by  tragedy,  but  comedy  It  is  all 
the  same. 

Each  President  of  the  United  States,  when 
he  assumes  office,  solemnly  swears  or  affirms 
that  he  will  faithfully  execute  the  Office  of 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  will  to 
the  best  of  his  ability  preserve,  protect,  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  purjKJse  of  which  was  and  Is  to  form  a 
more  perfect  union,  establish  Justice,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty. 

What  has  happened  now  is  that  a  number 
of  Senators,  not  feeling  the  oath  and  the 
preamble  to  be  quite  final  and  firm  enough, 
have  demanded  of  the  President:  "Say  it 
again,  and  Scout's  oath  this  time,  cross  your 
heart  and  hope  to  die."  And  the  President 
has  said  It  again. 

Similarly,  on  the  more  limited  domestic 
scene,  with  the  proposed  tax  cuts.  Almost 
everybody  agrees  that  tax  cuts  would  be 
most  welcome  to  Individuals  and  corpora- 
tions, and  good  for  the  economy.  But  when 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Conunlttee  on 
Tuesday  brought  out  a  bill  for  an  fll  bil- 
lion reduction  in  taxes,  there  was  tied  to  it 
a  formal  demand  that  the  President  promise, 
cross  his  heart  and  hope  to  die,  not  to  throw 
the  country's  money  wildly  away — that  he 
pledge  himself  to  all  reasonable  means  to 
restrain  Government  spending. 

In  the  first  place.  Congress  can  prevent  a 
President's  throwing  money  away,  and  can 


Lining  Up 

Senator  Saltonstall,  of  Massachusetts, 
has  performed  a  service  in  announcing  be- 
fore the  floor  debate  begins  tomorrow,  that 
he  will  vote  for  Senate  ratification  of  the 
test  ban  treaty.  Since  Mr.  Saltonstall  is 
chairman  of  the  conference  of  Republican 
Senators,  and  senior  Republican  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  as  well  as  on  Its 
Preparedness  Subcommittee,  his  announce- 
ment adds  importantly  to  the  bipartisan 
character  of  support  for  the  treaty. 

The  lining  up  on  the  other  side,  and  in 
our  opinion  the  vrrong  side,  proceeds  too, 
with  Senators  Russell,  of  Georgia,  Stennis, 
of  Mississippi,  and  Thurmond,  of  South 
Carolina,  all  Democrats  and  all  committee 
members  (Mr.  Russell  is  chairman  of  Armed 
Services) .  announced  against  ratification. 
So  the  opposition  for  its  part  is  bipartisan; 
and  unless  the  situation  should  change 
sharply  it  looks  like  a  bipartisan  minority 
in  a  ratio  of  1  to  5,  or  wider. 

Prominent  among  those  who  have  not 
made  up  their  minds  Is  Senator  Btrd  of 
Virginia.  Mr.  Btrd  says  he  leans  against 
ratification,  and  from  the  tenor  of  his  re- 
marks he  is  leaning  far.  Mr.  Goldwater 
until  yesterday  was  leaning  the  same  way, 
though  he  hesitated  flatly  to  declare  himself 
(for  him  as  a  possible  presidential  candidate 
there  are  wheels  wltliin  wheeU)  and  now 
has  pliunped,  all  out  against  the  treaty. 

We  hope  that  the  lesser  leaners  are  in- 
clined mostly  in  the  other  direction,  and 
that  when  the  voting  comes  they  will  vote 
lor  ratification,  so  that  the  sense  of  the 
Nation  may  be  expressed,  through  Its  high- 
est legislative  body,  as  unmistakably  as 
possible.  

[From  the  New  York  Post,  Sept.  15, 1963] 
PoLTTiCAL  Communique 

After  close  study  of  Senator  Goldwater's 
latest  speeches,  and  especially  his  warning 
to  the  Republicans  against  nomination  of  a 
candidate  who  agrees  with  President  Ken- 
nedy on  any  major  matter,  we  have  reached 
a  clear-cut  conclusion. 

We  are  convinced  that  Barrt  Goldwater, 
If  nominated,  will  run  and,  if  elected,  wlU 
serve. 

We  are  also  convinced — on  the  basis  of 
such  recent  Goldwater  statesmanship  as  his 
demand  that  the  nuclear  test  treaty  be  con- 
tingent on  a  Soviet  withdrawal  from  Cuba, 
and  his  later  announcement  that  he  would 
vote  against  the  treaty  even  if  it  were  so 
amended — that  Mr.  Kennedy  would  enjoy  a 
national  contest  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Post,  Sept.  8,  1963] 
Lost  Words  in  the  Treaty  Debate 

Senator  Humphrey  has  called  the  atten- 
tion of  his  colleagues  to  various  polls — Gal- 
lup, Harris,  Minneapolis  Tribune — that  show 
heartening  public  support  for  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty. 

In  dolitg  so  he  also  voiced  his  distress  that 
the  Senate  hearings  have  so  far  placed  so 
much  emphasis  on  prospective  weapons  de- 
velopment under  the  treaty  and  so  little  on 
what  the  country  could  do  to  achieve  and 


maintain  peace  in  the  aftermath  of  this 
breakthrough. 

"The  Senate  will  make  a  good  name  for 
Itself  during  Its  consideration  of  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty,"  Humphrey  declared,  "If 
occasionally  a  voice  is  raised  In  this  Chamber 
to  Indicate  that  one  of  the  purp>o8es  of  the 
treaty  is  to  search  for  more  reliable  path- 
ways to  peace." 

We  hope  Humphrey's  colleagues  heed  these 
words  and  that  the  next  Installments  of  the 
debate  nourish  rather  than  snuff  out  what 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Mansfield  has  called 
a  filcker  of  light  where  there  has  been  no 
light.  

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  15,  1963] 
Dubious  Treaty  Supporters 
The  endorsement  given  to  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  by  Senator  Jackson,  one  of 
our  more  Influential  legislators  on  military 
affairs,  was  the  most  equivocal  bit  of  sup- 
port it  has  had  since  General  LeMay  told 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  he 
was  for  the  treaty  but  probably  would  have 
been  against  It  if  it  had  not  already  been 
signed.  The  spirit  of  Senator  Jackson's 
remarks  is  that  the  only  true  security  for 
the  United  States  lies  in  continued  mistrust 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  the  maximtim 
plleup  of  nuclear  weapons.  If  both  Mos- 
cow and  Washington  proceed  on  that  theory, 
the  treaty  is  not  a  first  step  toward  eventual 
peace  and  disarmament — but  another  step 
toward  world  annihilation.  Rlslis  attend  ei- 
ther road,  but  surely  the  possibility  of  sur- 
vival is  more  worth  striving  for  than  the 
certainty  of  destruction.  The  debate  on  a 
treaty  designed  to  rid  the  atmosphere  of 
pollution  ought  not  become  the  medium  for 
polluting  the  atmosphere  of  International 
relations.  Happily,  President  Kennedy  wiU 
have  an  opportunity  to  restore  the  Initiative 
for  peace  in  his  address  before  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  Friday. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch. 

Sept.  9,  1968] 

LiMrrED  Test  Ban 

Debate  opened  on  ratification  of  the 
limited  test  ban  Ueaty  in  the  Senate  today 
with  approval  apparently  assured. 

Only  a  handful  of  Senators  are  expected 
to  oppose  the  doc\unent  when  it  comes  up 
for  final  vote;  most  seem  to  have  made  up 
their  minds  already  and  are  not  likely  to  be 
swayed  by  fioor  discussion  or  by  appeals  to 
atUch  reservations  to  the  treaty  which  would 
require  renegotiation. 

Nor  is  It  likely  that  any  new  information 
or  argtunents  will  be  developed  lor  or  against 
the  document.  The  proponenU  wUl  argue 
that  the  treaty  is  a  first  smaU  step  toward 
easing  the  cold  war;  that  It  may  lead  to  other 
steps  toward  better  understanding  between 
the  West  and  the  Soviet  bloc;  that  it  will 
reduce  the  danger  and  fears  of  radioactive 
fallout,  slow  dovm  the  nuclear  ai-ms  race,  and 
hamper  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
among  smaller  nations. 

Opponents  will  argue  that  the  treaty  wiU 
allow  the  Soviet  Union  the  opportunity  to 
narrow  the  nuclear  gap  between  It  and  the 
United  States  and  thereby  Jeopardize  our  na- 
tional security;  that  the  Russians  cannot  be 
trusted  to  keep  the  treaty  and  will  violate 
It  as  soon  as  It  serves  their  purpose.  Some 
others  fear  that  the  Russians  are  ahead  of 
the  West  on  development  of  an  antimissile 
system  and  the  treaty  will  give  them  a 
chance  to  exploit  this  advantage. 

That  there  are  risks  Involved  for  the  United 
States  In  ratifying  the  treaty  are  undeniable. 
The  administration,  and  a  great  majority  of 
Senators  who  have  probed  the  problem  in- 
tensively since  the  pact  was  signed  July  25 
believe,  however,  that  the  risks  are  smaU  and 
controllable  and  do  not  outweigh  the  po- 
litical, diplomatic,  and  military  advantages 
of  acceptance. 
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UnleM  iome  subetantlal  new  evidence  la 
presented  to  the  contrary,  the  pact  probably 
will  be  raUfled  with  the  full  reallaatlon  that 
Commxinlst  aim*  remain  the  tame;  that 
Soviet  roaaona  for  accepting  the  ban  niay 
change  auddenly  and  the  atmoephere  which 
now  appears  conducive  to  easing  the  nuclear 
arms  race  and  world  tensions  may  dissipate 
quickly.  

[Prom    the  Dayton    (Ohio)    Journal   Herald, 
Sept.  7,  19«31 

OOLDWATKB'S    Ta«ATT     PBOPO&M- 

If  the  dealrablUty  of  US.  Senator  BAa«T 
OoLDWATTK  as  the  Republican  presidential 
nominee  In  1964  was  stlU  an  open  question 
prior  to  Thursday,  and  It  was.  we  would  think 
the  Issue  came  near  to  being  closed  with  his 
proposed  reservation  to  the  pending  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty. 

The  Ooldwater  reservation  would  defer  the 
treaty  untU  Russia  removed  its  military 
equipment  amd  troops  from  Cuba  and  it 
caUed  for  on-site  inspection  to  make  sure 
that  Ru£sla  did  so. 

Such  a  reservation  would  In  fact  kill  the 
treaty  and  with  it  the  hopes  of  America  and 
the  world  for  a  lessening  of  United  States- 
Soviet  tension  and  the  risks  of  nuclear  war. 
The  Republican  Party  will  be  hard  pressed 
to  make  a  credlUble  showing  with  a  candi- 
date so  committed.  That  would  commit  the 
party,  too.  It  would  seem  to  mean  the 
United  States  was  tvirnlng  its  back  on  its 
role  as  a  world  leader  of  nations  working 
for  peace,  freedom,  and  a  good  life  for  aU 
people.  Such  a  commitment  would  be  a 
heavy  load  to  carry  in  the  year  1964. 

(From  the  Philadelphia  BvQletin,  Sept.   13. 
19631 

DiaKSZM    ON    THX    HiCH    ROAD 

The  voice  could  be  used  to  sell  shampoo 
on  televUion:  the  face  and  gestvires  are  tank- 
town  Hamlet.  The  name  Is  Evductt  Mc- 
Kiifi.rr  Vaxjoxt.  On  Wednesday  In  the 
Senate,  where  he  la  minority  leader,  be  had 
what  must  be  ranked  as  one  of  his  finest 

hours. 

The  wide -arm  stance  was  there.  The 
oratory  ("Oh,  the  tragedy.  Oh,  the  despair.") 
was  there.  But  no  one  would  dismiss  Sena- 
tor DnucaxM  as  a  ham  actor  on  the  occasion. 

In  giving  his  unequivocal  support  to  ratl- 
flcaUon  of  the  treaty  banning  aU  but  xmder- 
ground  nuclear  tests,  he  gave  the  Nation  and 
politicians  of  both  parties  a  lesson  In  non- 
partisan statesmanship. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  the  Republi- 
can senatorial  leader  to  say  in  effect,  all 
right,  I  guess  111  go  along  with  this  treaty. 
Some  In  both  parties  are  saying  Just  that, 
and  of  ooxirae  a  few  are  opposing  it.  Senator 
DnuuxM  revealed  himself  as  a  leader  in  more 
than  title  by  embracing  it  forthrlghtly. 

He  reminded  his  party  that  its  1«60  plat- 
form said,  "We  advocate  an  early  agreement 
by  all  nations  to  forgo  testing  In  the  at- 
mosphere." 

He  reminded  all  politicians  of  Edmund 
Burke's  lectures  to  citizens:  "Yoxir  repre- 
sentative owes  you  not  his  indiistry  only. 
but  hlB  Judgment;  and  he  betrays  Instead 
of  serving  you  if  he  sacrifices  It  to  your 
opinion." 

Mr.  Kennedy's  letter  repeating  assurances 
of  preparedness  and  the  use  of  arms  In  na- 
tional defense  no  doubt  made  It  easier  for 
Mr.  DoxsKM  to  take  his  stand.  It  was  none- 
theless one  of  courage  and  In  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  the  "loyal  opposition." 

[From  the  PorUand  Oregonlan,  Sept.  7,  1963) 
It's  Otm  Texatt 
Those  like  Senator  GoujwATni  who  pro- 
pose to  rewrite  and  renegotiate  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  by  Senate  amendments  and 
reservations  disregard  one  salient  point.  This 
is  that  the  treaty  as  written  Is  exactly  the 
treaty  proposed  by  the  United   States   last 


ye«u-.  The  Soviets  did  not  originate  It.  They 
ac««pted  It.  And  this  left  the  United  States 
In  no  position  to  bargain,  to  demand  con- 
cessions such  as  the  removal  of  Soviet  troops 
and  weapons  from  Cuba,  or  demolition  of  the 
Berlin  wall,  as  the  price  of  agreement. 

trhe   United  States  proposed   a  treaty   to 
prbhlblt  nuclear  blasts  In  the  atmosphere.  In 
w^ter.  and  In  outer  space — but  not  prohibit- 
ing underground  testing  which  is  not  a  haa- 
m5  to  health — because  the  treaty  Is  believed 
to  be   in    the   best  interests   of   the   United 
States  and  of  the  world's  people.     Premier 
Klinishchev    finally    agreed,   but   wanted    to 
atjtach   a  condition— a   nonaggresslon   treaty 
between  the  NATO  and  Warsaw  powers.    The 
c<lndltlon  was  rejected  by  the  United  States 
aitd    British    negotiators.      M    our    side    also 
tried  to  Impose  conditions  on  the  Russians— 
aAd  this  has  not  been  disclosed— they  must 
Tve   been   rejected   by   the   Russians.     The 
featy   is  almost  exactly  the   same  as  that 
fered  by  the  United  States  and  turned  down 
/  the  Russians  at  Geneva  last  October. 
iThls    newspaper    has    suggested    that    the 
n^xt  efforts  to  reach  sensible  agreements  with 
tl>e  Communist  empire  should  be  centered 
oXi  getting  the  Russians  out  of  Cuba  and  re- 
nioval  of  the  Berlin  wall.     It  Is  no  use  to 
tiUc  about  nonaggresslon  treaties  so  long  as 
tliese  symbols  of  Soviet  aggression  are  not 
eliminated.     But  the  nuclear  ban  treaty  Is 
aliother  matter.     It  stands  on  Its  own  feet, 
senator  Goldwatxk,  whose  aim  evidently  Is 
to  klU  the  treaty.  wUl  get  very  lltUe  support, 
even  In  his  own  pollUcal  party,  for  his  pro- 
posals for  renegotiation  of  a  treaty  that  has 
already  been  accepted  by  80  nations. 

P^oit    the    Des    Moines     (Iowa)     Register, 
Sept.  7. 1963) 
Thk  Only  Triatt  Possible 
Several  of  the  more  outspoken  opponents 
ctf  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  appear  to  be 
Iti  the  position  of  opposing  any  kind  of  an 
^eement    with    the   Soviet   Union   at   any 
time    on    any    subject.      Their    argximents 
against   the   nuclear   treaty   and   their   pro- 
posals for  reservations  to  be  attached  by  the 
T|.S.  Senate  are  rational  only  from  the  potnt 
^  view  of  killing  the   treaty. 

An  example  of  this  Is  Senator  Barrt  Oold- 
♦Anas  proposal  to  defer  effectiveness  of 
^e  treaty  until  the  Soviet  Union  had  with- 
drawn all  Its  military  equipment  and  per- 
sonnel from  Cuba.  Clearly,  this  would  force 
Renegotiation  of  the  treaty,  and  Riissla  would 
ifeject  it.  GOLDWATEE  does  not  expect  the 
Senate  will  approve  such  a  reservation,  but 
he  expects  to  make  political  use  of  the  Idea, 
probably  as  an  explanation  Lf  he  votes 
against  the  treaty,  which  he  has  Indicated 
Is  likely. 

1  Outright  opposition  to  any  sort  of  pact 
With  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  more  forth- 
flght.  It  Is  not  reasonable  to  try  to  add 
tn  a  nxmiber  of  conditions  at  thU  stage  of 
^e  ratification  process.  It  Is  not  reason- 
able to  bring  In  a  number  of  other  Issues 
besides  the  limited  one  of  stopping  nuclear 
tests  In  the  atmosphere. 

As  the  admlnlstraUon  has  pointed  out,  the 
Rxisslans  almost  certainly  would  demand 
withdrawal  of  UJB.  military  Installations  In 
Turkey,  Greece,  or  other  places  In  return  for 
ft  withdrawal  from  Cuba.  Agreement  on 
puch  matters  as  closing  down  bases  and 
(withdrawing  troops  obviously  Is  not  possible 
at  this  stage  of  arms  control  talks — and  may 
inever  be. 

The  test  ban  treaty.  If  it  works  out  success- 
Jully.  could  be  a  step  toward  further  agree- 
ments in  the  military  field  and  In  other 
fields.  But  that  la  only  a  hope.  Pressing 
now  for  a  larger  package  of  agreement  at 
best  would  complicate  and  delay  a  treaty, 
making  It  more  open  to  evasion  and  less  like- 
ly to  be  effective.  In  all  probability,  auch 
additions  to  the  agreement  would  stop  the 
whole  process  at  the  start. 
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The  treaty  Is  limited.  It  does  not  cover 
undergound  tests.  It  Is  self -enforcing,  since 
air  and  water  tests  can  be  spotted  by  present 
national  surveillance  methods.  And  any 
party  can  withdraw  In  90  days  if  need  be. 
It  does  not  pretend  to  outlaw  nuclear  weap- 
ons, nor  nuclear  weapons  research,  to  say 
nothing  of  all  the  other  elements  of  modern 
warfare — including  antimissile  rocket  de- 
velopment and  methods  of  delivery,  to  use 
the  callous  military  lingo  for  hurling  nuclear 
explosives  to  their  targets. 

So.  really,  the  treaty  does  not  do  much, 
and  many  of  us.  like  Goldwatkk.  wish  It  could 
be  more  comprehensive.  We  wish  it  could 
Include  banning  all  nuclear  weapons  tests, 
with  rigid  International  Inspection;  reduc- 
tion of  armed  forces,  again  with  Inspection; 
reduction  of  military  bases  and  so  on.  0 

But  these  things  are  plainly  not  possible 
now.  The  best  that  can  be  done  now  Is  this 
tentative  beginning.  And  we  believe  It  is 
well  worth  doing.  It  should  not  be  throttled 
at  birth  by  attempts  to  reopen  the  negotia- 
tions. Clearly,  the  United  Stotea  cannot  get 
a  treaty  with  all  the  advantages  on  Its  side, 
and  neither  can  Russia  get  one  that  stacks 
the  cards  In  Its  favor.  What  we  can  agree 
on  Is  a  very  limited  step,  with  advantages 
to  both  sides,  and  after  seeing  how  that 
works,  try  another. 

[From  the  Long  Island  (N.T.)  Star-Journal 
Sept.  7,  1963) 

GOLOWATXB    AND    THE    GOP 

The  political  conservatives  of  this  country 
really  haven't  had  a  presidential  candidate 
they  liked  since  Alf  Landon  went  down  the 
drain  In  1936. 

They  voted  In  turn  for  Wlllkle,  Dewey, 
Elsenhower  and  Nixon,  but  only  because 
these  men  were  not  as  bad  as  the  Democrats. 
Recently,  after  28  years  In  the  political 
desert,  the  conservatives  picked  up  Senator 
Gold  WATER,  of  Arizona.  He  is  their  hope  and 
their  champion.  They  are  trying  their  hard- 
est to  get  him  the  Republican  nomination 
for  President. 

We  fear  the  conservatives  are  out  of  luck 
again.  With  the  test  ban  treaty  assured  of 
passage.  Senator  Ooldwater  wants  to  send 
It  back  for  renegotiation.  He  wants,  in 
effect,  to  embody  a  settlement  of  the  Cuban 
issue  in  the  same  package.  This  puts  him 
In  so  extreme  a  position  that  other  Republi- 
can Senators  cannot  go  along.  For  example, 
even  Senator  Keating,  who  has  been  the 
sharpest  critic  of  the  Russo-Cuban  con- 
spiracy, doesn't  believe  the  bomb  treaty  can 
be  tied  In  with  any  other  Issue. 

Senator  Ooldwater  has  committed  himself 
beyond  recall.  The  ultraconservatlvea  will 
be  pleased  with  him,  but  he  stands  before 
the  country  as  a  man  of  Impractical  views 
and  ill-considered  action,  whom  most  Re- 
publicans will  not  follow. 

[From  the  Troy  (N.Y.)  Times-Record, 

Sept.  7.  1963) 

Ooldwater  Sats  "No" 

Senator  Ooldwater  has  virtually  said  "no" 
In  advance  of  the  formal  vote  on  ratification 
oT  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  His  Insist- 
ence Soviet  withdrawal  from  Cuba  be  made 
a  condition  for  treaty  approval  had  the  same 
effect  as  a  negative  vote. 

For  the  United  States  to  attach  such  a  con- 
dition at  this  time  would  wreck  chances  for 
a  treaty.  Other  signatory  nations  would 
demand  conditions  Just  as  unacceptable  to 
us.  Senator  Ooldwater 'a  demand  Ignores 
the  fact  not  even  the  treaty's  most  ardent 
supporters  claim  It  will  solve  all  East-West 
differences.  It  Is  but  a  small  step  and 
should  be  considered  as  such.  The  Senator 
seems  to  want  to  settle  everything  at  once. 

There  Is  some  Indication  Senator  Oold- 
WATERS  Introduction  of  the  Cuban  Issue  U 
Just  what  Senator  Htjbcphret  called  It— -• 
case  of  partlaan  mlachlef .    While  paving  the 
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way  for  the  negative  vote  which  would  please 
his  supporters.  Senator  Goldwatee's  Insist- 
ence on  solution  of  the  Cuban  dispute  would 
make  his  treaty  rejection  more  palatable  to 
liberal  Republicans  as  well. 

By  linking  the  Cuban  situation  to  the  test 
ban  treaty  Senator  Goldwater  has  made  cer- 
tain the  matter  will  be  an  Issue  In  the  next 
presidential  campaign.  The  Arlzonlan  will 
be  able  to  claim  he  demanded  strong  action 
to  force  Soviet  withdrawal  from  Cuba  only 
to  have  his  demand  rejected.  And  if  Soviet 
Union  actions  in  other  areas  lead  to  new 
crises  In  the  cold  war,  as  treaty  supporters 
concede  they  might.  Senator  Ooldwater  will 
be  able  to  say  he  told  us  so. 

Opposing  the  test  ban  treaty  Is  apparently 
a  matter  of  conviction  with  Senator  Gold- 
water.  By  Introducing  the  Cuban  Issue  he 
has  also  made  It  a  matter  of  political  strategy. 

[From  the  Greensboro  (N.C.)  News. 
Sept.  7.  19631 
Goldwater  as  Bismarck 
After   weeks   of   searching   for   an    advan- 
tageous way  to  beat  the  nuclear  test  treaty. 
Senator  Goldwater   has  at   last   devised   an 
ingenious  position. 

The  Senate,  he  said  this  week,  should  not 
unreservedly  ratify  the  treaty  until  the  Rus- 
sians withdraw  all  nuclear  weapons,  soldiers, 
and  military  technicians  from  Cuba,  sub- 
ject to  Inspection.  So  now  we  know.  Rather 
than  face  a  debate  on  the  real  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  nuclear  test  treaty.  Senator 
Ooldwater  elects  to  take  refuge  In  the  silent 
and  powerful  unrest  In  the  United  States 
about  Russian  presence  In  Cuba — a  real  Is- 
sue, but  one  that  has  not  the  remotest  con- 
nection to  nuclear  testing. 

No  one,  at  least,  has  said  what  the  con- 
nection is.  Indeed  the  Idea  of  linking  the 
two  Issues,  which  is  a  bit  like  tying  two 
human  legs  in  a  square  knot,  seems  not  to 
have  occurred  to  Senator  Goldwater — pub- 
licly— until  August  27.  almost  a  month  after 
the  treaty  had  been  signed  and  sent  to  the 
Senate. 

The  dangers  of  the  Goldwater  maneuvers 
are  readily  apparent.  It  potentially  offers  a 
perfect  out  for  Senators  who  would  like  to 
shout  the  treaty  down  (in  Its  present  form, 
anyway)  but  fear  to  cast  a  vote  In  favor  of 
fallout.  By  supporting  Senator  Goldwater's 
Irrelevant  rider,  they  could  easily  stall,  and 
probably  kill,  the  treaty  without  ever  facing 
relevant  issues. 

Senators  of  both  parties  were  quick  to 
attack  the  Goldwater  maneuver,  and  there 
are  good  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  this 
parUan^entary  afterthought  is  too  astonish- 
ingly Irrelevant  for  serious  comment. 

The  Russians  are  not,  to  anyone's  knowl- 
edge, testing  or  preparing  to  test  nuclear 
weapons  in  Cuba.  Therefore  it  is  patently 
so  much  mumbo-Jumbo  for  Senator  Gold- 
water  to  speak  of  the  Russian  presence 
there — distasteful  as  it  is  to  all — as  a  stum- 
bling block  to  the  treaty. 

If  enough  Senators  bought  Senator  Gold- 
water's  reservation,  the  treaty  would  be  in 
for  a  tedious  renegotiation,  not  only  with 
the  Soviets  but  with  all  the  dozens  of 
countries  that  have  Innocently  signed  be- 
lieving that  the  United  States  would  ratify 
it.  Since  there  is  little  chance  that  the  Rus- 
sians would  agree  to  remove  their  troops,  or 
Castro  allow  an  Inspection  if  they  did,  the 
hopes  for  an  agreed  end  to  nuclear  testing 
would  crumble  and  the  United  States  would 
be  diplomatically  humiliated. 

Indeed,  the  United  States  would  be  In  the 
familiar  Russian  position  of  agreeing  to  po- 
sitions on  one  day  and  fudging  out  of  them 
the  next.  Surely  it  is  not  forgotten  that  the 
American  negotiators  spent  most  of  their 
time  in  Moscow  dissuading  the  Russians 
from  tying  their  own  strings — In  the  form 
of  a  nonaggresslon  pact — ^to  the  treaty. 

The  Inescapable  truth  is  that  Senator 
Goldwater's  maneuver  Is  a  device  designed 


to  free  him,  on  the  cheap,  from  the  heavy 
responsibility  of  evaluating  the  treaty  on  its 
merits  and  finally  voting  yes  or  no.  If  he 
were  forced  to  that  point,  he  could  no  longer 
be  both  the  hero  of  the  further  search  for 
an  ultimate  and  absolute  missile  or  missile 
defense  and  an  opponent  of  n\iclear  fallout 
from  further  testing.  He  could  no  longer  sit 
on  the  fence.  He  could  no  longer  claim  an 
open  mind  on  the  nuclear  treaty  at  the 
same  time  that  he  opposes  and  wishes  to  end 
diplomatic  relations  with  Russia — which  as 
things  stand  now  amounts  to  sampling  the 
devil's  supper  while  resolutely  opposing  any 
meals  with  the  devil  at  all. 

It  would  doubtless  be  a  political  triumph 
for  Senator  Ooldwater  if  his  ploy  should 
work  and  result  In  the  destruction  of  the 
nuclear  test  treaty,  but  the  consequences  for 
the  United  States  and  for  the  world  might 
not  prove  to  be  so  happy.  After  all,  the 
great  game  of  Bismarck  cannot  be  played 
casually.  

I  Prom  the  Denver  Post,  Sept. 'S,  1963] 

Treaty  Ratification  Appears  Certain 

Barring  some  unforeseen  spectacular  de- 
velopment, the  partial  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  will  be  ratified  by  the  Senate,  prob- 
ably at  the  end  of  this  week. 

The  treaty  has  been  recommended  for  ap- 
proval by  a  16-to-l  vote  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  as  things  now  stand, 
it  is  expected  that  five  votes  at  the  most 
win  be  cast  against  the  treaty  when  the  full 
Senate  votes. 

But  the  Senate  approval  will  not  be  as 
overwhelming  as  It  might  appear  on  the  sur- 
face, for  many  of  the  "aye"  votes  will  be 
cast  reluctantly. 

The  reasons  for  this  reluctance  will  be 
spelled  out  on  the  Senate  floor  this  week 
when  formal  ratification  debate  is  held. 
There  will  be  more  than  a  handful  of  Sena- 
tors who  will  want  It  made  clear  for  the 
record — and  for  their  constituents — that 
they  have  misgivings  about  entering  into  the 
treaty. 

These  misgivings  center  on  the  historically 
established  untrustworthlness  of  the  Rus- 
sians and  on  the  fear  that  a  false  sense  of 
security  generated  by  the  test  ban  might 
prompt  us  to  relax  a  bit  In  maintaining  and 
Improving  our  nuclear  defenses. 

We  can  understand  these  misgivings;  In- 
deed, we  have  In  these  columns  expressed 
doubts  about  various  aspects  and  effects  of 
the  test  ban  treaty. 

But  we — along  with  the  administration 
and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate— believe  that  on  balance  the  treaty  Is 
In  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  that  the  risks,  assuming  our  Govern- 
ment does  all  it  can  to  counter  them,  are 
worth  taking. 

We  feel  certain  that  the  Senate  will 
quickly  and  overwhelmingly  defeat  the  for- 
mal reservation  to  the  treaty  that  Barry 
Goldwater  says  he  Intends  to  Introduce  this 
week.  The  reservation  would  make  the 
treaty's  effective  date  conditional  on  the 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  and  arms  from 
Cuba. 

Such  a  reservation  would,  of  course,  mean 
certain  death  for  the  treaty,  and  the  Arizona 
Senator  is  perfectly  aware  of  this.  He  knows 
that  If  we  asked  for  a  reservation,  the  Rus- 
sians would  In  turn  ask  for  a  reservation 
and  then  all  the  treaty's  algnatorles  would 
ask  reservations — and  soon  the  whole  thing 
would  become  a  hopeless  tangle  of  demands 
and  counterdemands,  and  the  treaty  would 
die  aborning. 

As  Colorado's  Senator  Gordon  Allott 
pointed  out,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 
world's  hopes  about  the  treaty  seem  overln- 
fiated,  the  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
kill  It.  "This  Is  a  price  we  cannot  afford  to 
pay,"  he  said.  "If  we  are  to  retain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  world  in  our  moral  leader- 
ship." 


(From  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Sept.  9, 

1963] 

The  Goldwater  Reservation 

"Partisan  mischief"  Is  too  strong  a  term 
for  the  so-called  Goldwater  reservation  to 
the  nuclear  test  treaty;  but  we  agree  with 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  It  4s  Ill-consid- 
ered and  Illogical. 

Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  who  has  done  a 
good  Job  prodding  this  treaty  for  possible 
flavsrs,  departs  from  that  course  In  his  sug- 
gestion that,  as  a  condition  for  ratification, 
the  Russians  be  required  to  get  their  arms 
and  men  out  of  Cuba — with  onslte  inspec- 
tion by  a  neutral  power. 

Senator  Goldwater  hasn't  entirely  com- 
mitted himself  on  the  treaty.  If  he  Intends 
to  vote  against  It,  that  Is  what  he  should 
do,  rather  than  worry  It  to  death  by  chang- 
ing the  subject.  For  the  attachment  of  any 
such  reservation  obviously  would  mean  no 
treaty. 

Cuba  should  be  handled  separately.  The 
Russians  should  be  moved  out  regardless  of 
what  happens  to  this  treaty. 

The  bomb  test  treaty  should  stand  on  IJ* 
own  feet.  If— by  Itself — It  Is  Judged  to  serve 
the  interests  of  the  United  States,  It  should 
be  ratlfleu.  If  it  doesn't,  it  should  be  re- 
jected— even  in  the  vastly  unlikely  event 
that  Russia  might  agree  to  leave  Cuba  as  a 
U.S.  bonus  for  signing.  Cuba  Is  an  aggrava- 
tion and  an  embarrassment  but  a  minutely 
minor  Item  compared  to  the  nuclear  defenses 
of  this  country. 


IFrom  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  Sept.  9, 

1963) 
Goldwater's  Timing  Reveals  His  Mischief 

It  Is  Impossible  to  view  Senator  Gold- 
water's  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  reservation 
proposal  regarding  Cuba  with  anything  but 
distinct  dismay. 

Americans  generally  share  the  Arizona 
Senator's  sentiments  with  respect  to  the 
Soviet  fortifications  on  Cuba  90  miles  off  our 
coast.  But  the  mischief  inherent  in  any 
such  treaty  reservation  made  at  this  time 
Is  plain  to  see. 

Already  some  80  nations  have  signed  it. 
When  all  who  have  indicated  intention  to 
sign  have  done  so,  the  total  will  be  more 
than  100  nations. 

If  we  were  to  Insist  on  a  reservation  as 
suggested  by  Senator  Goldwater,  it  would 
mean  the  whole  treaty  would  have  to  be 
renegotiated  and  signed  by  every  nation  all 
over  again,  If  they  accepted  the  change. 

What  the  Senator  Is  demanding  is  that 
the  Soviet  Union  remove  all  Its  military 
forces  from  Cuba  before  the  test  ban  treaty 
becomes  effective.     Senator  Goldwater  said: 

"This  proposed  test  ban  treaty  cannot  be 
a  firrt  step  toward  peace  if  it  must  stumble 
over  Soviet  missiles  and  troops  In  Cuba." 

The  tangle  that  Implementation  of  the 
Senator's  suggestion  could  create  was  vividly 
set  forth  by  Montana  Senator  Mansfield, 
majority  leader,  who  said  sarcastically: 

"We  will  ask  for  a  reservation  that  the  Rus- 
sians withdraw  from  Cuba  and  the  Russians 
will  then  ask  that  the  United  States  with- 
draw from  Greece  or  Turkey  or  Berlin  or 
somewhere  else. 

"And  Egypt  will  ask  for  an  Israeli  with- 
drawal from  Palestine  and  Ifrael  will  ask  for 
a  comparable  Egyptian  withdrawal,  and 
PaklsUn  and  India  will  ask  for  comparable 
withdrawal  from  Kashmir." 

It  takes  little  imagination  to  envision  the 
snarled  international  relations  that  would 
develop  if  such  a  situation  as  that  pictured 
by  Senator  Mansfield  became  reality. 

Democratic  Senator  Humphrey,  of  Min- 
nesota, was  blunt  in  his  denunciation  of  the 
Ooldwater  proposal.  He  called  it  ill-timed, 
ill-considered,  and  illogical  and  added  that 
it  didn't  represent  constructive  policy  but 
rather  partisan  mischief. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  Harrlman,  who 
participated  in  the  treaty  negotiations,  said 
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that  the  Ooldwater  proposal  dldnt  make  any 
sense.     And  so  It  doesn't. 

The  treaty  Is  no  panacea  for  all  Interna- 
tional tensions  or  a  cure-all  for  every  eore 
spot  in  the  world  today.  There  are  rlaka 
In  it. 

However,  these  risks  are  worth  taking  be- 
cause nuclear  testing,  unchecked,  and  arma- 
ment races  running  wild  can  eventually  bring 
only  acute  suffering  to  all  mankind. 

Senator  Oolowatcks  suggestion  Ls  as  un- 
sound as  it  is  impracUcal  and  is  fraught 
with    perlL 


IFrom  the  Detroit  News.  Sept.  8.  1963] 
OOLOWATKB  ilho  th«  T«aATT — DoES  H«  Want 
To  K"^-  It? 
Senator  Bxaar  Ooldwatdi  will  put  his  po- 
litical career  to  Its  meet  crucial  test  when 
the  Senate  begins  its  debate  this  week  on 
the  ratincaUon  of  the  limited  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty. 

The  Arizona  Senator  has  set  the  stage  for 
his  decision  by  announcing  that  he  plans 
to  offer  a  formal  reeervatlon  to  the  limited 
nuclear  teet  ban  treaty  and  that,  if  It  U 
defeated,  he  probably  will  vote  agalpst  the 
treaty  Itself. 

The  Senator  will  run  the  risk.  If  he  pur- 
sues his  announced  course,  of  alienating  a 
large  and  important  segment  of  public  opin- 
ion, the  support  he  needs  to  win  the  Re- 
publican nomination  for  the  presidency  in 
1964,  and  the  votes  he  would  need  to  defeat 
President  Kennedy's  reelection  bid. 

It  no  doubt  Is  true  that  the  Senator's  pro- 
posal to  make  the  treaty  effective  only  upon 
the  withdrawal  from  Cuba  of  Soviet  nu- 
clear weapons  and  men  will  win  some  sup- 
port In  the  United  States. 

But  we  Btispect  the  Senator  realizes  that 
the  treaty  wUl  be  confirmed  despite  his 
reservation  and  opposition.  Certainly  all  in- 
dications point  to  an  overwhelming  endorse- 
ment. And  we  think  that  he  U  counting  on 
the  confirmation  of  the  treaty  despite  his 
Intention  to  offer  a  reservation  that  would, 
if  approved,  kill  it. 

The  point  is  that  If  the  treaty  were  killed 
because  at  Ooldwat«e's  opposition  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  then  re- 
sumed nuclear  tesUng  In  the  atmosphere,  in 
outer  space,  and  underwater,  he  would  be 
blamed  for  the  Increase  In  radloacUve  fallout 
and  contamination  that  would  occxir.  And 
we  don't  think  that  any  presidential  candi- 
date would  want  that  kind  of  worldwide  no- 
toriety. So  we  don't  think  Goldwatdi  reaUy 
intends  to  kill  the  treaty. 

In  announcing  his  oppoaltlon  to  the  treaty. 
GoLDWATn  instead  U  counting  upon  using  it 
as  a  campaign  lasue  in  1964.  He  may  be  ex- 
pecting that  the  Soviet  Union  will  bretik  the 
agreement  and  resiune  testing  by  the  time 
the  U.S.  election  occurs  In  November.  1964. 
Then  he  could  say.  "I  told  you  so."  Such  a 
result  would  be  a  powerful  boost  to  his  can- 
didacy, assuming  he  U  the  1964  OOP  choice. 
But  even  if  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  break 
the  treaty.  Ooldwatsb  would  be  able  to  raise 
the  quesUon  all  during  the  campaign  as  to 
whether  the  Soviets  might  resume  testing 
the  v«7  next  day.  Concern  about  whether 
the  Soviet  Union  will  keep  its  word  remains 
one  of  the  most  Important  questions  about 
the  treaty.  Ooldwatxb  may  well  be  intend- 
ing to  oapitalize  on  that  public  dlatrxist. 

If  we  look  at  the  substance  of  Ooldwati«'8 
proposal.  It  Is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  not  accomplish  either  of  the 
aims  he  8UF>posedly  seeks.  If  the  United 
States  demands  as  a  condition  to  its  ap- 
proval of  the  treaty  that  the  Soviet  Union 
must  withdraw  its  nuclear  arms  and  men 
from  Cuba,  is  It  not  likely  that  the  Soviet 
Union  in  turn  will  attach  conditions  of  its 
own.  such  as  the  VA.  withdrawals  from  bases 
dose  to  the  Soviet  Union?  If  the  Soviet 
Union  would  not  pull  aU  o<  lU  missiles  and 
men  out  of  Cuba  after  President  Kennedy's 
threats  of  last  fall,  what  reason  is  there  to 


slippose  the  mere  signing  of  a  treaty  would 
c4>nvlnce  them  to  do  so  now? 

If  the  United  States  attaches  a  formal  res- 
ervation that  changes  the  eubetance  of  a 
treaty — as  Ooldwatxb's  reservation  would 
<%) — the  treaty  must  be  renegotiated  with  all 
cM  the  signers.  U.S.  officials  have  said  that 
such  a  reservation  would  kill  the  treaty.    We 

35Tee.     And  it  stUl  would  not  get  the  Rus- 
ans  out  of  Cuba.     We  would  be  left  right 
Where  we  are  now. 

i  But  adoption  of  Goldwatxk's  reservation 
^ould  also  be  a  backward  step.  For  it  would 
put  out  the  tiny  spark  of  hope  for  peace  that 
arose  In  the  world  with  the  signing  of  the 
limited  nuclear  test  ban.  And  it  wo\ild  do 
so  without  removing  the  threat  that  the 
Soviet  troops  and  weapons  in  Cuba  pose  to 
tfce  United  SUtes  and  to  Latin  America. 

The  Umlted  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  stands 
alone.  It  is  not  now  tied  to  any  other  agree- 
ilients  or  conditions.  It  should  not  be  lim- 
ited by  reservations  that  would  require  re- 
negotiation and  result  In  its  death.  So  those 
l^^ho  propose  reservations  with  that  thought 
i^i  mind  will  assume  a  heavy  responsibility. 
As  we  have  Indicated,  we  think  Senator 
4}ou>WATix's  purpose  Is  to  make  the  treaty 

tpoUtlcal  Issue  in  1964.  If  so,  we  believe 
is  Intended  course  will  serve  as  more  of  a 
t)arrler  than  as  a  benefit  to  his  political 
tiopes. 


j  TRANSACTION     OP     ADDITIONAL 
'  ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
•outine  legislative  business  was  trans- 
lated : 

RESOLUTION 

CONDOLENCES     TO     FAMILIES     OF 

NEGRO     CHILDREN     KTT.T.ED     IN 

BIRMINOHAM  EXPLOSION 

Mr.  HART  (for  himself.  Mr.  Kuchel, 
Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Case,  and 

Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey)  submitted 
a  resolution  (8.  Res.  200)  extending  con- 
dolences of  the  Senate  to  the  families  of 
Negro  children  killed  in  Birmingham  and 
favoring  the  designation  of  Sunday.  Sep- 
tember 22,  as  a  day  of  national  observ- 
ance to  their  memory,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table. 


CONDOLENCES  TO  FAMILIES  OF 
NEGRO  CHILDREN  KILLED  IN 
BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Kuchel],  the  distingiiished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.jAvrrs],  and  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case  and  Mr.  Williams],  as  in  leg- 
islative session.  I  submit  a  resolution  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  lie  on  the 
table. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HART.  Very  briefly.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  resolution  seeks  to  give  voice 
to  what  I  believe  is  the  feeling  of  the 
Senate.  It  takes  note  of  the  fact  that 
on  Simday  last  there  occurred  the  killing 
and  maiming  of  children  that  shocked 
the  conscience  of  America.  It  makes 
the  further  point  that  on  Sunday  next 


we  celebrate  the  101st  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation. It  suggests  that  by  resolu- 
tion the  Senate — which  at  this  moment 
can  do  so  little — extend  condolences  to 
the  families  of  the  children,  and  it 
further  suggests,  that  the  Senate  request 
the  President  to  designate  next  Sunday 
as  a  day  of  memorial  for  those  children. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  happy  to  associate  myself  with 
the  resolution  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter which  was  sent  to  the  President  and 
filed  by  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Kuchel],  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  HartI,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits],  and  myself  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Septembek  17,  1963. 

The  PREsroENT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deax  Mk.  President:  We  share  your  grief 
and  outrage  over  the  killing  of  young  Amer- 
icans in  Birmingham  last  Sunday.  ThU  day 
wUl  always  be  remembered  with  shame,  re- 
morse, and  sorrow. 

You  have  expressed  the  hope  that  these 
cruel  and  tragic  events  will  awaken  the  con- 
science of  every  American  to  the  folly  and 
evU  of  this  racial  injustice,  hatred  and  vio- 
lence. In  the  same  spirit,  we  respectfully 
urge  you  to  Issue  a  Presidential  proclama- 
tion designating  next  Sunday,  September  22, 
1963,  as  a  day  of  national  mourning  and  re- 
membrance for  the  young  children  who  were 
so  wantonly  taken  from  us.  This  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  since  next  Sunday  will 
also  be  the  101st  anniversary  of  President 
Lincoln's  announcement  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. 

We  are  confident  that  the  religious  leaders 
of  the  Nation  would  cooperate  In  this  day 
of  national  mourning  and  remembrance. 
Let  us,  as  a  free  people,  search  our  minds 
and  hearts  for  the  courage  and  sense  of  Jus- 
tice which  Ls  so  urgently  needed  in  this  hour 
of  moral  crisis. 
Sincerely, 

HUBEXT  H.  HUMPHRET. 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel. 
Phu-ip  a.  Haxt. 
Jacob  K.  JAvrrs. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  of 
all  the  public  comments  made  upon  last 
Sunday's  atrocity  In  which  four  young 
girls  were  murdered  in  Alabama  this  past 
Sunday,  none  is  more  moving  or  eloquent 
than  that  published  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  and  written  by  a  young 
Alabama  attorney.  Charles  Morgan,  Jr. 

I  understand  that  that  statement  has 
been  entered  into  the  Record.  Later  to- 
day, before  the  Senate  concludes  its  days 
work,  I  wish  to  address  myself  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  that  statement  along  with 
certain  other  remarks;  but  at  this  time 
I  merely  wish  to  join  with  Senators  in 
this  resolution  and  to  say  to  them  that 
we  have  asked  the  President  to  declare 
the  date  of  September  22  a  special  day 
of  mourning  and  remembi-ance  in  the 
Nation  out  of  respect  for  the  great  trag- 
edy that  took  place  last  Sunday. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  theR«co«D. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  resolution  (S.  Res.  200)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas  on  Sunday,  September  16,  1963, 
the  conscience  of  this  Nation  was  shocked 
by  the  killing  and  maiming  of  Negro  chil- 
dren whUe  attending  religious  services  in  a 
church;  and 

Whereas  Sunday,  September  22,  1963.  is 
the  101st  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:   Now,  therefore. 

be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  That  It  extends  Its  deep  condolence 
to  the  families  of  these  innocent  children; 

and 

Further,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  informed  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  he  proclaim  Sunday,  September 
22,  1963,  a  day  of  national  observance  in 
memory  of  these  children  and  a  day  of  reded - 
Ication  in  this  Nation  to  the  principles  of 
law.  equality,  and  tolerance. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  desire  to  speak  briefly  on 
a  subject  to  which  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Williams]  re- 
ferred earlier. 

Mr.  President,  of  all  the  public  com- 
ments made  upon  the  shocking  atrocity 
in  which  four  young  girls  were  murdered 
in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  this  past  Svmday, 
none  has  been  more  moving  and  eloquent 
than  the  statement  which  appeared  in 
this  Morning's  Washington  Post  written 
by  a  young  Alabama  attorney.  Charles 
Morgan.  Jr.  A  short  time  ago  I  made 
that  same  statement  in  the  Senate,  be- 
cause it  related  to  a  resolution  which  was 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  HartI,  a  resolution 
which  I  was  privileged  to  cosponsor. 
But  Mr.  Morgan's  statement  will  live  in 
the  memory  of  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  American  public  for  a  long  time. 

Written  in  grief  and  shame,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's statement,  I  feel,  reflects  the  feel- 
ings of  virtually  every  American  of  sensi- 
bility and  judgment  In  reaction  to  this 
culminating  act  of  senseless  racial  vio- 
lence. 

Who  did  It?     Who  threw  that  bomb? 

Mr.  Morgan  says  that  Birmingham  is 
asking. 
And  his  answer : 

We  all  did  It. 

Indeed  we  all  did  it. 

Mr.  Morgan  condemns  the  wliole  es- 
tablishment of  Birmingham— the  po- 
litical leaders,  the  business  community, 
the  press,  the  professional  men  and 
women— those,  in  short,  who  know  bet- 
ter, those  with  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion and  knowledge  of  the  world.  He 
condemns  not  only  those  who  have  de- 
liberately inflamed  the  fears  and  pas- 
sions of  the  whole  community,  but  also 
those  who  have  not  dared  to  oppose  the 
cold  and  cynical  policies  of  leaders  who 
have  sought  to  perpetuate  themselves  in 
power  by  holding  the  Negro  down  'to 
his  place." 

What  I  have  said  is  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Morgan,  repeating  and  paraphrasing 
what  that  fine  citizen  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  has  expressed  from  his  heart  and 
from  his  mind.  I  know  that  it  is  all  too 
easy  for  one  who  comes  from  a  State  in 
which  the  Negro  population  is  but  a  tiny 
fraction  to  speak  out  strongly  against 
segregation  and  the  humiliation  of  our 


Negro  fellow  citizens.  It  really  does  not 
require  much  courage.  But  it  requires 
far  more  courage  for  a  young  man  like 
Charles  Morgan  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  to 
say  the  hard  words  of  truth  that  were 
expressed  in  this  morning's  newspapers. 
But  how  tragic  that  most  of  the  en- 
lightened southern  leadership  is  silenced 
by  their  own  fears  of  the  consequences — 
fears  that  are  not  groundless — fears  of 
brutal  political  and  economic  retaliation, 
fears  of  demagogs  who  could  without  a 
doubt  bring  them  down,  fears  that  a  life 
of  public  service  to  the  Nation  could  be 
destroyed  by  taking  even  a  moderate  po- 
sition on  the  question  of  civil  rights  for 
Negroes. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  this  terri- 
ble dilemma.  And  I  stand  by  helplessly 
as  I  see  the  fears  of  the  southern  mod- 
erate proved  valid  again  and  again  by 
the  failure  of  the  southern  establish- 
ment, that  is,  all  those  in  power,  to  give 
him  backing  when  the  racist  demagog 
goes  after  him. 

The  constant,  unremitting  humiliation 
which  is  suffered  by  the  Negro  in 
his  country — in  America — is  something 
which  no  free  man  should  be  expected 
to  tolerate. 

The  lack  of  educational  opportunities 
for  the  Negro — and  it  is  my  firm  belief 
that  the  faUure  to  provide  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  has  been  a  calcu- 
lated policy  of  the  southern  establish- 
ment— is  unique  for  advanced  nations. 

The  very  real  and  terrible  problems 
created  by  the  migration  of  imeducated 
Negroes  into  the  northern  Negro  ghet- 
tos— the  crime  rates  and  disorganized 
living  patterns  of  the  slum  Negro  in  the 
North — are  directly  traceable  to  the 
callous  and  cynical  policy  of  denying 
the  southern  Negro  the  opportunity  to 
better  himself  through  education. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  the  policy 
of  separate  but  equal  schools  was  detri- 
mental to  both  white  and  colored,  be- 
cause no  State  is  rich  enough  to  operate 
two  separate  systems  of  public  education. 
Therefore,  that  policy,  which  was  pur- 
sued for  years,  denied  all  citizens  the 
benefit  of  a  really  good  first-class  educa- 
tion. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  a  world  of  improve- 
ment to  be  made  in  the  treatment  of  our 
Negro  fellow  citizens  in  the  North,  but 
the  policy  of  the  political,  cultural,  busi- 
ness, and  professional  leaderdiip  in  the 
North  is  to  provide  equal  education  op- 
portunity, equal  job  opportunities,  equal 
treatment.  At  least,  these  are  the  stand- 
ards, the  objectives  of  the  official  leader- 
ship. 

To  be  sure,  sometimes  those  stand- 
ards are  violated  and  those  objectives 
are  not  fulfilled.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
the  declared  objectives  and  policies. 

But,  that  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Alabama  and  of  all  of  those 
whom  he  represents  who  deliberately  en- 
courage, advocate,  and  enforce  a  policy 
of  inequality  and  segregation  for  their 
fellow  citizens  of  Negro  ancestry. 

It  does  little  good  to  condemn  the  un- 
educated, the  poor,  and  ill-informed 
white  citizen  who  can  only  look  to  his 
leadership  for  guidance  and  direction. 

But  I  do  condemn  that  leadership— few 
in  number  but  very  influential— which 
has  sought  to  keep  wages  down  through- 


out the  South  by  keeping  Negroes  im- 
educated and  untrained.  I  condemn 
those  leaders  in  the  South  who  have 
sought  to  prevent  the  growth  of  labor 
unions  by  setting  white  worker  against 
Negro  worker. 

And  I  condemn  that  leadership  any- 
where that  has  made  professional  politi- 
cal careers  out  of  Negro-baiting  or  out 
of  religious  or  racial  bigotry  and  intol- 
erance. 

One  cannot  refuse  the  Negro  a  decent 
education  and  then  say  "the  Negro  is  too 
ignorant,  he  cannot  be  employed."  One 
cannot  follow  a  policy  of  apartheid  and 
then  accuse  the  Negro  of  having  social 
habits  that  make  him  imdesirable  for 
white  company. 

One  cannot  constantly,  day  by  day. 
follow  a  policy  of  playing  up  Negro  crime 
in  the  daily  newspapers  without  knowing 
that  this  policy  inflames  race  prejudice 
and  makes  any  resisonable  accommoda- 
tion among  the  races  almost  impossible. 
One  cannot  drip  that  kind  of  poison  daily 
into  the  homes  of  every  family  in  the 
community  without  creating  hate  and 
passion. 

Finally,  I  cannot  accept  the  statement 
that  the  combined  forces  of  the  busi- 
ness and  professional  leadership  in  the 
South — those  men  who  own  and  control 
the  banks  and  the  factories,  the  news- 
papers, the  radios,  the  televisions,  who 
own  the  land,  who  are  the  big  contribu- 
tors to  the  politicians — could  not  have 
before  this,  and  cannot  now,  establish  a 
rational  and  humane  pattern  of  equaUty 
for  the  southern  Negro.  I  know  the 
power  of  these  men.  And  I  also  know 
that  much  of  their  power  is  linked  with. 
and  subservient  to.  the  economic  power 
of  the  northern  and  eastern  banks,  insur- 
ance companies,  and  other  corporations. 
The  responsibility  of  the  southern  estab- 
lishment for  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
South  during  these  past  decades  must  be 
shared  with  their  associates  in  the  North 
who  have  at  the  very  least  acquiesced  in 
the  policies  of  racial  degradation  and 
humiliation. 

Many  large  institutions — corpora- 
tions, manufacturing  establishments, 
and  banks— are  owned  by  people  in  the 
North.  They  profess  to  have  policies  of 
equal  opportunity  in  the  Northern  areas 
or  in  the  Western  areas,  but  they  do  not 
advocate  the  same  policies  in  the  South. 
So  I  have  little  sjmipathy  for  them. 

What  is  so  sickening  about  the  whole 
matter  is  that  these  policies  have  been 
to  a  large  degree  followed  because  of 
money — to  save  money  that  might  other- 
wise have  been  used  to  educate,  to  save 
money  that  might  otherwise  have  been 
used  to  raise  worker's  salaries  and  to  im- 
prove their  working  conditions. 

It  is  no  accident  that  those  who  most 
loudly  espouse  the  metuiest  and  most 
reactionary  of  racist  policies  also  oppose 
every  effort  to  improve  working  condi- 
tions, to  improve  education,  to  provide 
more  social  security — not  just  lor 
Negroes  but  for  all  Americans. 

As  one  who  engaged  In  this  struggle 
for  civil  rights  early,  I  have  found  that 
much  of  the  opposition  to  the  civil  rights 
program  did  not  emanate  from  the 
average  citizen,  but  rather  came  from 
those    who    were    talking    about    their 
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states  rights  only  because  the  Federal 
Oovemment  would  have  the  power  to 
tax,  to  regiilate.  and  to  make  certain 
financial  and  business  institutions  adopt 
and  pursue  policies  which  were  fair 
and  reasonable,  decent  and  htunane. 
The  argument  for  States  rights  was  a 
coverup  for  States  wrongs  and  individual 
wrongs. 

All  too  often  the  most  reactionary 
forces  In  the  Nation  were  Identified  with 
the  "phony  argiunents"  about  States 
rights,  argimients  designed  only  to  pre- 
vent a  worker  from  having  a  union  of 
his  choice  so  he  could  get  a  fsdr  wage 
or  have  a  decent  home  in  which  to  live 
and  bring  up  his  family. 

And  so^for  profit,  for  money — the 
whirlwind  of  racial  hatred  and  violence 
has  been  encouraged — not  permitted — 
but  encouraged  and  invited,  by  the  stub- 
bom  and  determined  hard  core  of  seg- 
recationist  who  are  reactionary,  politi- 
cally and  economically. 

I  repeat,  they  are  a  limited,  small 
number,  but  they  have  maintained  con- 
trol and  power  frequently  with  the  help 
of  powerful  economic  and  political  In- 
fluences in  other  areas  of  the  country. 
These  are  strong  words.  I  have 
weighed  them  carefully.  I  feel  them 
strongly. 

When  young  girls  are  blown  to  death 
deliberately,  in  a  Sunday  school  where 
they  are  worshiping  Ood — when  Negro 
leaders  are  assassinated  in  their  own 
homes,  when  fire  hoses  and  police  dogs 
are  turned  on  children  who  dare  to  pro- 
test nonvlolently — there  Is  something  so 
savagely  and  shockingly  bad  about  the 
society  in  which  this  could  happen  that 
I  wonder  that  our  Nation  can  dare  to 
claim  any  moral  leadership  in  the  world. 
Who  are  we  to  criticize  excesses  in  the 
Congo,  to  point  the  finger  at  brutality 
In  South  Vietnam?  Who  are  we  to  make 
pioos  statements  about  a  breakdown  of 
morality  in  Great  Britain? 

Who  are  we  to  do  any  of  these  things 
in  the  light  of  what  has  happened  in  our 
own  covmtry  and  what  continues  to  hap- 
pen day  after  day  only  because  some 
Americans  want  full  citizenship  and 
equal  rights. 

What  kind  of  a  spectacle  do  we  make 
In  this  world  where  we  have  prided  our- 
selves on  being  the  good  society,  where 
we  have  been  demanding  reforms  from 
other  governments — when  duly  consti- 
tuted authority  in  parts  of  this  Nation 
not  only  tolerates  but  also  incites  bru- 
tality, violence,  and  sadism? 

We  ought  to  be  wearing  ashes  and 
sackcloth. 

We  ought  to  go  Into  a  period  of  public 
mourning. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  single  act  could 
have  been  committeed  that  would  more 
humiliatingly  lay  bare  the  raw  and  ugly 
shame  of  this  most  massive  failure  of 
our  society,  than  the  bombing  of  last 
Sxmday. 

Charles  Morgan,  ot  Birmingham,  has 
spoken  up  with  singular  courage  and 
conviction.    Now  we  will  see. 

Will  the  leadership  of  the  community 
of  Birmingham  turn  its  bcu:k  on  him? 
I  hope  not,  and  I  think  it  will  not. 

I  hare  faith  in  those  people,  if  they 
can  only  get  some  moral  support  from 


pe^le  throughout  America,  as  to  do- 
ing the  right  thing. 

Win  they  permit  him  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  subhuman  elements  which  they 
have  released  into  the  streets?  I  do  not 
believe  so. 

Or  will  the  leadership  of  Birmingham, 
Al*.,  recognize  in  Charles  Morgan  the 
voice  of  their  own  conscience?  I  hope 
so. 

^ut  what  of  us?  What  about  the  rest 
of  us  in  this  vast  Nation?  What  will  be 
out  response  to  this  senseless  outrage 
in  pirmingham,  which,  by  the  way,  could 
hajjpen  in  many  other  cities?  Regretta- 
bly, I  remind  the  Senate  that  only  a 
few  years  ago  it  was  the  Jewish  syna- 
gofues  which  were  being  bombed  In 
AKerica.  When  we  talk  of  evil  and 
atheism  in  Russia,  and  the  closing  of 
churches  in  the  Soviet  Union,  we  should 
think  of  citizens  becoming  so  deeply 
moved  by  hate  and  passion  that  they 
bomb  synagogues  and  bomb  churches 
and  kill  people  who  worship.  We  ought 
to  do  something  about  it.  There  is  some- 
thing we  ought  to  examine  as  to  the 
fabric  of  our  life. 

We  can — and  should — bow  o\ir  heads 
in  public  shame  and  mourning.  But 
m<^re  is  required  than  remorse  or  shame. 

t  have  today  joined  with  Senators 
H^iRT,  KvcHZL,  Javtts  and  others  in  re- 
questing the  President  to  set  aside  next 
Sunday  as  a  day  of  national  mourning 
for  the  victims  of  last  Sunday's  bomb- 
ing. 

I  now  ask  tmanlmous  consent  that  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  there  be  print- 
ed the  text  of  the  resolution  submitted 
earlier  today,  and  the  text  of  our  letter 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

RUBOLUnON   INTKODUCED  BT   MR.   HaRT   ON    Be- 

malf  of  Himsku,  iin.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Hum- 
fHRXT,  AKD  Mr.  jAvrrs 

Whereaa  on  Sunday,  September  15.  1963. 
th*  conscience  of  thla  Nation  wa«  shocked 
by  the  killing  and  maiming  of  Negro  chll- 
drtn  while  attending  religious  services  in  a 
church;  and 

Whereas  Sunday.  September  22.  196?.  Is  the 
10|st  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States:   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

ttesolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Stl^tes,  That  it  extends  its  deep  condolence 
to  the  familiea  of  these  innocent  children; 
aqd 

purther.  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  Informed  that  It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  he  proclaim  Sunday.  Sep- 
telnber  22,  1963.  a  day  of  naUonal  observance 
In  memory  of  these  children  and  a  day  of 
re^edlcation  In  this  Nation  to  the  principles 
of  |law,  equality,  and  tolerance. 

Lrrm  to  thz  Przsident 

SXFTZMBKR  17.  1963. 

DuiK  lA*.  Prxsidemt:  We  share  your  grief 
aqd  outrage  over  the  killing  of  young  Amer- 
icans in  Birmingham  last  Sunday.  This  day 
w4l  always  be  remembered  with  shame,  re- 
morse, and  sorrow. 

iTou  have  expressed  the  hope  that  these 
crfiei  and  tragic  events  will  awaken  the  con- 
science of  every  Anoerican  to  the  folly  and 
evil  <a  this  racial  injustice,  hatred,  and 
violence.  In  this  same  spirit,  we  respect- 
fully urge  you  to  Issue  a  Presidential  proc- 
lamation designating  next  Sunday,  Septem- 
b^r  22,  1963.  as  a  day  of  national  mourning 


and  remembrance  for  the  young  children 
who  were  so  wantonly  taken  from  us.  This 
is  parUcularly  appropriate  since  next  Sun- 
day will  also  be  the  101st  anniversary  of 
President  Lincoln's  announcement  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation. 

We  are  confident  that  the  rellglcms  lead- 
ers of  this  Nation  would  cooperate  in  this 
day  of  national  mourning  and  remembrance. 
Let  us.  a  free  people,  search  our  minds  and 
hearts  for  the  courage  and  sense  of  Justice 
which  is  so  urgently  needed  In  this  hour 
of  moral  crisis. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  H.  Kxtchel. 

HtmERT  H.  HTJ>0»HRrT. 
Jacob  K.  Javtts. 
Philip  A.  Hart. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  there  is  more — 
far  more — that  we  can  and  must  do. 

If  we  are  ever  to  hold  up  our  heads 
again,  let  us  resolve  that  the  public  laws 
of  this  country  shall  be  written  so  as  to 
provide  for  our  fellow  citizens  of  color 
more  than  a  mockery  of  the  brave  words 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Einancipation  Proclamation. 

We  should  never  again  attempt  to  lec- 
ture any  other  nation  until  we  have 
cleansed  this  blot  of  racial  injustice  from 
our  shield. 

The  President  has  sent  to  the  Congress 
a  civil  rights  program.  He  has  called 
on  the  Congress  to  act — and  to  act 
now — to  Insure  that  the  full  weight  and 
majesty  of  the  Federal  Government  may 
be  brought  to  the  support  of  our  .Negro 
friends  and  fellow  citizens. 

When  the  Negro  m  America  shares  in 
truly  equal  opportunity,  when  he  has  at 
last  gained  his  full  citizenship  in  our 
society,  then,  perhaps,  we  can  look  back 
on  Sunday,  September  15,  not  simply  as 
a  day  when  a  group  of  American  children 
lay  dying  In  the  debris  of  their  Sunday 
School  classroom — but  the  day  when  the 
conscience  of  America  at  last  awakened 
to  the  horror  that  lies  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  American  life. 

I  was  moved  and  touched  by  President 
Kennedy's  message  yesterday.  It  has 
been  placed  in  the  Record,  but  I  think  it 
bears  rereading  and  study  day  after  day. 
I  commend  the  President  for  his  words 
of  kindness  and  compassion,  and  his 
words  of  outrage  at  the  atrocity  that  was 
committed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  articles  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord  at  the  close  of  my  remarks: 

An  article  by  Charles  Morgan,  Jr.,  en- 
titled "Who's  to  Blame?"  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  September  17.  1963. 

The  text  of  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy's statement  on  the  Birmingham 
church  bombing  as  printed  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  September  17,  1963. 

An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
September  17,  1963.  entitled  "The 
Blame — and  Beyond." 

An  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  September  17,  1963,  entitled 
"Reaping  the  Whirlwind." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

IProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Sept.  17, 

1963] 

Who'b   to   Blamr?    All  in    Btrbtiwoham   at 

Fault 

(By  Charles  Morgan,  Jr.) 

(NOTB. — Charles  Morgan.  Jr..   Is  a   white, 

33-year-old   Birmingham   attorney,   a  grad- 
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uate  with  honors  from  the  University  of 
Alabama  and  a  leading  advocate  In  a  current 
legal  action  seeking  reapportionment  of  the 
Alabama  State  Legislature. 

(Yesterday  Morgan  went  to  his  olBce  In 
Birmingham's  newest  skyscraper  and  wrote 
these  thoughts  on  the  church  bombing  and 
deaths  that  shocked  the  Nation  on  Sunday.) 

Poiur  Uttle  glrla  were  klUed  in  Birmingham 
Sunday.  A  mad.  remorsefiU,  worried  com- 
munity askes  "Who  did  It?  Who  threw  that 
bomb?     Was  It  a  Negro  or  a  white?" 

The  answer  should  be  "We  all  did  It." 
Every  last  one  of  us  Is  condemned  for  that 
crime  and  the  bombing  before  it  and  the 
ones  last  month,  last  year,  a  decade  ago. 
We  all  did  It. 

A  short  time  later,  white  policemen  kill 
a  Negro  and  wound  another.  A  few  hoiirs 
later  two  young  men  on  a  motorbike  shoot 
and  kill  a  Negro  child.  Fires  break  out  and. 
In  Montgomery,  white  youths  assault 
Negroes. 

And  all  across  Alabama,  an  angry,  guilty 
people  cry  out  their  mocking  shouts  of  in- 
dignity and  say  they  wonder.  "Why?" 
•Who?"  Everyone  then  deplores  the  das- 
tardly act. 

But,  you  know  the  "who"  of  "who  did 
it?"  Is  really  rather  simple.  The  "who" 
is  every  little  individual  who  talks  about  the 
"niggers"  and  spreads  the  seeds  of  his  hate 
to  his  neighbor  and  his  son. 

The  Jokeater.  the  crude  oaf  whose  racial 
Jokes  rock  the  party  with  laughter.  The 
"who"  is  every  Governor  who  ever  shouted 
for  lawlessness  and  became  a  law  violator. 

It  is  every  Senator  and  every  Representa- 
tive who  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  stands  and 
with  mock  humility  tells  the  world  that 
things  back  home  arent  really  like  they  are. 

It  is  courts  that  move  ever  so  slowly  and 
newspapers  that  timorously  defend  the  law. 
It  Is  all  the  Christians  and  all  the  ministers 
who  spoke  too  late  in  anguished  cries  against 
violence. 

It  Is  the  coward  In  each  of  us  who  clucks 
admonitions.  We  are  10  years  of  lawless 
preachment*.  10  years  of  criticism  of  law,  of 
courts,  of  our  fellow  man.  a  decade  of  tell- 
ing school  children  the  opposite  of  what  the 
civics  books  say. 

We  are  a  mass  of  intolerance  and  bigotry 
and  stand  Indicted  before  our  yoimg.  We 
are  cursed  by  the  falliire  of  each  of  us  to 
accept  responsibility,  by  our  defense  of  an 
already  dead  Institution. 

Sunday  while  Birmingham  which  prides 
Itself  on  the  ntimber  of  Its  churches,  was 
attending  worship  service,  a  bomb  went  off 
and  an  all-white  police  force  moved  into 
action,  a  police  force  which  had  been  praised 
by  city  officials  and  others  at  least  once  a 
day  for  a  month  or  so.  A  police  force  which 
has  solved  no  bombings.  A  police  force 
which  many  Negroes  feel  is  perpetrating  the 
very  evils  we  decry.  And  why  would  Negroes 
think  this? 

There  are  no  Negro  policemen;  there  are 
no  Negroe  sheriff's  deputies.  Few  Negroes 
have  served  on  Juries.  Few  have  been  al- 
lowed to  vote,  few  have  been  allowed  to  ac- 
cept responsibility,  or  granted  even  a  simple 
part  to  play  In  the  administration  of  Justice. 
Do  not  misunderstand  me.  It  Is  not  that 
I  think  that  white  policemen  had  anything 
whatsoever  to  do  with  the  killing  of  these 
children  or  previous  bombings. 

It's  Just  that  Negroes  who  see  an  all  white 
police  force  must  think  In  terms  of  Its  faU- 
ure  to  prevent  or  solve  the  bombings  and 
think  perhaps  Negroes  would  have  worked  a 
little  harder.  They  throw  rocks  and  bottles 
and  bullets.  And  we  whites  don't  seem  to 
know  why  the  Negroes  are  lawless.  So,  we 
lecture  them. 

Birmingham  Is  the  only  city  In  America 
where  police  chief  and  sheriff  In  the  school 
crisis  had  to  call  our  local  ministers  together 
to  tell  them  to  do  their  duty.  The  ministers 
of  Birmingham  who  have  done  so  little  for 


Christianity  call  for  prayer  at  hlg^  noon  In 
a  city  of  lawlessness  and,  in  the  same 
breath,  speak  of  our  city's  "image."  Did 
those  ministers  visit  ths  families  at  the 
Negroes  In  their  hour  of  travail?  Did  any  of 
them  go  to  the  homes  of  their  brothers  and 
express  their  regret  in  i>er8on  or  pray  with 
the  crying  relatives?  Do  they  admit 
Negroes  into  their  ranks  at  the  church? 

Who  is  guilty?  A  moderate  mayor  elected 
to  change  things  In  Birmingham  and  who 
moves  so  slowly  and  looks  elsewhere  for 
leadership?  A  business  community  which 
shrugs  Its  shoulders  and  looks  to  the  police 
or  perhaps  somewhere  else  for  leadership? 

A  newspaper  which  has  tried  so  hard  of  late, 
yet  finds  It  necessary  to  lecture  Negroes  every 
time  a  Negro  home  is  bombed?  A  Governor 
who  offers  a  reward  but  mentions  not  his  own 
failure  to  preserve  either  segregation  or  law 
and  order?  And  what  of  those  lawyers  and 
poUtlclans  who  counsel  people  as  to  what 
the  law  Is  not  when  they  know  f uU  weU  what 
the  law  Is? 

Those  four  little  Negro  girls  were  human 
beings.  They  have  Uved  their  14  years  In  a 
leaderless  city;  a  city  where  no  one  accepts 
responsibility;  where  everybody  wants  to 
blame  somebody  else.  A  city  with  a  reward 
fund  which  grew  like  Topsy  as  a  sort  of 
sacrificial  offering,  a  balm  for  the  conscience 
of  the  "good  people."  The  "good  people" 
whose  ready  answer  Is  for  those  "rlghtwlng 
extremists"  to  shut  up.  People  who  absolve 
themselves  of  guilt.  The  liberal  lawyer  who 
told  me  this  morning.  "Me?  I'm  not  guilty," 
then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  guUt  of  the 
other  lawyers,  the  ones  who  told  the  people 
that  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  prc^>erly 
interpret  the  law.  And  that's  the  way  it  is 
with  the  Southern  liberals.  They  condemn 
those  with  whom  they  disagree  for  speaking 
while  they  sigh  in  fearful  silence. 

Blrmln^am  is-  a  city  In  which  the  major 
Industry,  operated  from  Pittsburgh,  never 
tried  to  solve  the  problem.  It  is  a  city  where 
four  little  Negro  girls  can  be  born  Into  a 
second-class  school  system,  live  a  segregated 
life,  ghettoed  into  their  own  little  neighbor- 
hoods, restricted  to  Negro  churches,  destined 
to  ride  In  Negro  ambulances,  to  Negro  wards 
of  hospitals  or  to  a  Negro  cemetery.  Local 
papers,  on  their  front  and  editorial  pages,  call 
for  order  and  then  exclude  their  names  from 
obituary  columns. 

And  who  Is  really  guUty?  Each  of  us. 
Each  citlsen  who  has  not  consciously  at- 
tempted to  bring  about  peaceful  compliance 
with  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  each  citizen  who  has  ever 
said  "they  ought  to  kill  that  nigger."  every 
citizen  who  votes  for  the  candidate  with  the 
bloody  flag;  every  citizen  and  every  school 
board  member  and  schoolteacher  and  princi- 
pal and  businessman  and  Judge  and  lawyer 
who  has  corrupted  the  minds  of  our  youth; 
every  person  In  this  cc«mnunlty  who  has  in 
any  way  contributed  during  the  past  several 
years  to  the  popularity  of  hatred.  Is  at  least 
as  guilty,  or  more  so.  than  the  demented  fool 
who  threw  that  bomb. 

Whafs  It  like  living  In  Birmingham?  No 
one  ever  really  has  and  no  one  will  untU  this 
city  becomes  part  of  the  United  States. 

Birmingham  is  not  a  dying  city;  it  Is  dead. 

White  House  Statement 
The  text  of  President  Kennedy's  statement 
yesterday     on      the     Birmingham     church 
bombing: 

"I  know  I  speak  on  behalf  of  all  Americans 
In  expressing  a  deep  sense  of  outrage  and 
grief  over  the  killing  of  the  children  yester- 
day in  Birmingham.  Ala.  It  is  regretuble 
that  public  disparagement  of  law  and  order 
has  encouraged  violence  which  has  fallen  on 
the  innocent. 

"If  these  cruel  and  tragic  events  can  only 
awaken  that  city  and  the  State — If  they  can 
only  awaken  this  entire  Nation — to  a  reaU- 
Batlon  of  the  folly  of  racial  Injustice  and 


hatred  and  violence,  then  It  Is  not  too  late 
for  sU  concerned  to  unite  In  steps  toward 
peaceful  progress  before  more  lives  are  gone. 

The  Negro  leaders  of  Birmingham  who  are 
counseling  restraint  Instead  of  violence  are 
bravely  serving  their  Ideals  in  their  most 
difficult  task — for  the  principles  of  peaceful 
self-control  are  least  appealing  when  most 
needed. 

"Assistant  Attorney  General  Burke  Mar- 
shall has  returned  to  Birmingham  to  be  of 
assistance  to  community  leaders  and  law  en- 
forcement officials — and  bomb  specialists  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  are  there 
to  lend  every  assistance  In  the  detection  of 
those  resp>onslble  for  yesterday's  crime. 

"This  Nation  Is  committed  to  a  course  of 
domestic  Justice  and  tranquility — and  I  caU 
upon  every  citizen,  white  and  Negro.  North 
and  South,  to  put  passions  and  prejudice 
aside  and  to  Join  in  this  effort." 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  17.  1963] 
The  Blame — and  Bstond 

When  an  American  city  la  niled  by  the 
police  dog,  the  high -pressure  firehose,  the 
shotgun  and  the  bomb,  then  It  no  longer  can 
be  considered  a  city  ruled  by  law.  Birming- 
ham's double  outrage — the  bombing  of  the 
four  children  in  Sunday  school  and  the 
shooting  of  two  teenage  boys — were  acts 
of  madness. 

The  blame,  as  In  any  conspiracy,  falls 
strongly  upon  those  who  Incite  and  encourage 
and  direct  as  weU  as  upon  the  actual  perpe- 
trators of  the  crimes.  It  Is  the  merest  hy- 
pocrisy for  Governor  Wallace  and  his  politi- 
cal associates  to  offer  rewards  for  the  cap- 
ture of  the  criminals  who  shamed  his  State 
and  our  country. 

The  massacre  of  innocents  In  a  church  in 
the  middle  of  the  city  and  the  police  shot- 
gun blast  In  the  hack  of  a  16-year-old  Negro 
were  bestial  acts.  They  were  not  committed 
by  mere  bigots  from  the  backwoods  acting 
alone;  the  actual  murderers  were  only  the 
Instruments  that  touched  off  the  fuse. 
Those  public  officials  and  leading  citizens 
who  set  the  standard  of  violent  behavior  fcwr 
the  city  and  State,  by  words  and  actions  as 
well  as  by  silence,  created  a  receptive  atmos- 
phere for  the  Irrational  and  horrible  crimes 
that  naturally  ensued. 

This  was  the  21st  bombing  of  Negroes  in 
their  homes  and  churches  In  Birmingham  In 
the  last  8  years;  not  1  of  the  SO  bombings  of 
Negro  property  there  since  World  War  II 
has  been  solved.  This  Is  the  pattern  of  a 
police  state,  not  of  a  State  of  the  Union. 
The  desecration  of  the  Confederate  flag, 
waved  by  rabblerousers  In  Alabama,  is  a 
desecration  of  the  American  flag  everywhere. 

White  citizens  In  Alabama  and  In  Congress 
still  have  the  opportunity  to  stamp  out  the 
evils  of  the  killers  and  the  lawbreakers.  The 
truly  brave  can  help  to  Integrate  the  schools 
peacefully,  as  some  have  already  made  an 
effort  to  do  despite  the  rabble  led  by  the 
Governor.  And  the  U.S.  Congress  can  enact 
the  civil  rights  bill  without  delay  In  order  to 
help  bring  the  rule  of  law  back  to  the  Deep 
South. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Sept.  17, 

1963) 

Reaping  the  Whirlwind 

What  kind  of  creature  Is  It  that  would 
snuff  out  the  lives  of  children  Innocently  at 
church  of  a  Sxinday  morning? 

The  Birmingham  assassins  themselves  are 
as  yet  unldentlfled.  Probably  they  are  mind- 
less Irresponsibles,  devoid  of  imsginaUon  or 
sensibility.  But  some  of  the  men  who  In- 
flamed the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the 
assassins  are  known. 

The  Governor  of  Alabama.  George  Wallace, 
in  a  sense  is  a  party  to  this  monstrous 
crime.  There  Is  Justice  In  the  diarge  made 
by  the  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King  who 
telegraphed  the  Governor:  "The  blood  of  four 
little  children  •  •  •  Is  on  your  bands.   Tour 
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irresponsible  and  misguided  actions  have 
created  in  BirnUngliain  and  Alabama  tbe 
atmosphere  tliat  bas  induced  continued  vio- 
lence and  now  murder." 

Alabama's  entire  delegation  In  Congress 
bears  a  heavy  meas\ire  of  responslbliUty  (or 
the  climate  of  Inhumanity  out  of  which  this 
crime  grew.  Signers  of  the  Southern  Mani- 
festo, champions  of  "white  supremacy"  and 
segregation,  oondoners  of  the  Governor's 
frenzied  contempt  for  law  and  Federal  au- 
thority, they  have  never  Justified  the  trust 
and  leadership  reposed  In  them  by  reminding 
their  constituents  of  the  obligations  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship  or  the  simple  moral  dictates 
0-'  decency  and  generosity.  They  have  pan- 
derec<  to  the  worst  instead  of  appealing  to 
the  best  In  Alabamlans  wherever  race  was 
Involved. 

For  all  the  tears  he  now  Is  shedding,  the 
mayor  of  Birmingham,  Albert  Boutwell, 
shares  In  the  culpabUlty.  Elected  to  munici- 
pal ofBce  to  replace  the  discredited  Bull  Con- 
nor. Mayor  Boutwell  acted  more  to  slacken 
than  to  speed  the  pace  of  desegregation  in 
the  city.  Just  the  other  day  he  sought,  tm- 
succeesfully.  a  court  order  to  postpone  even 
the  token  school  desegregation  ordered  by  the 
courts.  Nor  has  he  moved  effectively  to  erase 
the  bitter  discrimination  of  which  Negroes 
are  the  victims  In  Birmingham. 

There  have  been  21  bombings  against 
Negroes  in  Birmingham  during  the  past  8 
years.  There  have  been  seven  such  bomb- 
ings since  last  May  11.  The  perpetrators 
have  not  been  found  or  pimlshed  In  a  sin- 
gle one  of  these  cases.  Yet,  the  local  police 
are  quick  to  shoot  and  kill  Negroes  who 
demonstrate  or  strike  back  In  protest  against 
these  atrocities.  A  16-year-old  boy  who 
threw  stones  at  passing  cars  was  a  victim 
of  police  gunfire  In  the  aftermath  of  Sun- 
day's church  bombing. 

The  Negroes  of  Birmingham  cannot  count 
on  evenhanded  Jxistlce  from  their  local  law 
enforcement  authorities.  "I'm  convinced," 
said  Dr.  King,  "that  unless  some  immediate 
steps  are  taken  by  the  Federal  Oovemment 
to  restore  a  sense  of  confidence  In  the  pro- 
tection of  life,  limb,  and  property,  my  pleas 
will  fall  on  deaf  ears  and  we  shall  see  in 
Birmingham  and  Alabama  the  worst  racial 
holocaust  this  Nation  has  even  seen." 

We  think  there  is  one  way  to  avert  such 
a  holocaust,  other  than  the  establishment  of 
martial  law  in  Birmingham.  That  way  lies 
through  decisive  action  by  Alabamlans  them- 
selves to  assure  full  Justice  and  equality  to 
the  Negro  citizens  of  the  State.  It  Is  time 
now  for  a  new  kind  of  Southern  manifesto — 
a  manifesto  proclaiming  to  all  the  world  that 
Jim  Crow  Is  at  last  dead  In  Alabama,  that 
Negroes  will  henceforth  be  recognized  there 
as  f\Ul  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  as 
children  of  a  common  God.  It  Is  time  now 
for  Alabama  leaders  to  declare  for  healing  in- 
stead of  hatred,  for  obedience  to  the  Con- 
stitution instead  of  defiance  of  it,  for  the 
Union  instead  of  the  Confederacy. 

Here  Is  a  manifesto  for  men  of  good  will, 
for  leaders  who  seek  not  an  irrecoverable  past 
but  a  bright  future,  for  Alabamlans  who  are 
Americans.  There  Is  no  other  atonement 
for  Alabama's  shame. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
these  Items  &re  must  reading,  and  I  com- 
mend particularly  to  our  colleagues  the 
editorial  in  the  Post,  which  I  believe  ex- 
presses fully  and  adequately  the  concern 
that  all  of  us  have  and  the  feeling  that 
we  have  about  this  tragic  situation. 


aftand  In  adjournment  imtU  10  a.m.  to- 

T  or  row. 
The  motion  wsis  agreed  to;  and  (at 
o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.m.) ,  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  in  executive  session,  un- 
41  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  September  18. 
1963,  at  10  o'clock  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


'  Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  17,  1963: 
In  thi  Navy 

I  The  following-named  ofBcers  of  the  U.S. 
l|avy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
<>f  commander  In  the  line,  subject  to  quall- 
ftcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Abbott,  John  Bouffard,  Edward  N. 

Abel,  Paul  F.  Bouslog,  Eugene  H. 

Abels.  Robert  F.  Bowers,  William  W. 

Abromltis,  William,       Boyd,  Richard  C. 


Jr. 
Adams,  Clayton  R 
Adanu.  Richard  C 
Addlcott.  Leslie,  Jr. 
Adkins.  Joe  D. 
Albars.  Hugh  W 


Boykln,  Rhodes,  Jr. 
Brady,  James  L.,  ni 
Brady,  Robert  E. 
Brandt,  Carl  R. 
Brannen,      Richmond 
D. 


Alderman.  Edward  L.   Brannon.  John  W.,  Jr. 


Aldrlch,  Robert  O. 
Alford,  Richard  L. 
Allard,  Robert  E. 
Allen.  Henry  L.,  Jr. 
Allison,  George  E. 
Alt,  Walter  L. 
Alvls,  John  H. 
Andersen,  John  M. 
Anderson.  Lee  O. 
Anderson,  Ralph  L. 
Anderson.  Robert  J. 
Andrus,  Jack  F. 
Armstrong,  Colin  L. 
Atkln,  Wayne  H. 
Atkins.  "A"  "J" 

Martin 
Austin.  Carl  B. 
Ayers,  William  R. 
&aUey,  George  G. 
^alrd,  OrUe  O. 
Bajus,  John  C. 
Balch.  Allen  H. 
Ballsh.  Daniel 
Balmforth,  Stanford 

C. 
Barle,  Arthur  H. 
JBarr.  Max  D. 
iBarrow,  John  C. 
iBates,  George  M. 
Bates,  Richard  W. 
Baumann,  Hugh  B. 
Bausch,  Norbert  L. 
Beaman,  Percy  S. 
Becker,  Jerry  T. 
Beck  with,  Reynolds 
Beltzer.  Francis  J. 
Belflower,  Harry  E., 

Jr. 


Braun,  Joseph  J. 
Bremus,  Martin  T. 
Brland,  Rene  L. 
Brlggs,  Edward  S. 
Brockmann,  Victor  D. 
Broughton.       William 

R.,  Jr. 
Broun,  Leroy  R. 
Brown,  Charles  H. 
Brown,  Edward  J. 
Brown,  Walter  F. 
Brown,  Woolson  S. 
Brownell.  Stuart  M. 
Brozena.  John  M. 
Brummltt.  Gerald  F. 
Brunson,  James  S. 
Bryan.  William  L. 
Bryant.  Harry  F..  Jr. 
Bryant.  Paul  G. 
BubUtz.  Robert  E. 
Buckbee,  WUliam  D. 
Buckingham,  Winfred 

L. 
Buckmaster,  Albert  T. 
Buddhu,  Roy  E. 
Buechler,  Robert  O. 
Bueg.  Stanley  H. 
Bueler,  Charles  M. 
Bulmer,  Robert  W. 
Burch,  Clarence  V.,  Jr. 
Burgess.    William    L., 

Jr. 
Burrows,  Kenneth  A. 
Burton,  James  V. 
Bushman,  Herman  J., 

Jr. 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  Is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
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Struyk.  Richard 
Stuyvesant,  William 

R. 
Sullivan.  Robert  G. 
Sumner,  Donald  A. 
Sundberg,  John  P. 
Swanson,  Charles  O. 
Swanson,  Peter  8. 
Swift,  Douglas  D. 
Synhorst.  Gerald  E. 
Swift,  Douglas  D. 
Talmadge,  Charles  J. 
Tarpennlng,  Duane  A. 
Taylor,  Boone  C. 
Teed.  John 
Tegfeldt.  Carl  G. 
Terry.  Harold  L. 
Tesch,  Bernard,  Jr. 
Thlele.  Karl  R. 
Thorn,  PhlUp  H..  Jr. 
Thomas,  Harry  E. 
Thompson,  Albert  J. 


Wirt,  WUliam  O.,  Jr. 
Wissler,  John  G. 
Wold.  John  C. 
Wolff,  John  M. 
Wolford,  Richard  S. 
Wood,  Robert  C. 
Wood,  Thomas  B.,  Jr. 
Wood.  WUliam  H..  in 
Woodard.Davld  J. 
Woods,  Edwin  E.,  Jr. 
Wooten.  Guy  G. 
Wright,  Walter  J.,  Jr. 
Wiu'litser,  Robert  E. 
Wynn,  James  H.,  ni 
Yeatman,  Richard  P. 
Tingling.  Abdlel.R., 

Jr. 
Young.  Randall  W. 
Youngblade,  Charles  J. 
Zajlchek.  Robert  A. 
Zeler,  Frederick 
Zekan,  Charles  J. 
Zettel,  Marcus  A. 
Zicht,  Axistin  L. 
Zimmerman,  WUllam 

R.,  Jr. 
Zlnsler.  Frank  O. 
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Lt.  Comdr.  Etorothy  L.  Mara»pln  for  perma- 
nent promotion  to  the  grade  of  commander 
In  the  line  of  the  US  Navy  subject  to  quall- 
ncatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 


>■ 


>■ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiESDAY,  September  17, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer : 

Colosslans  3:  15:  Let  the  peace  of  God 
rule  in  your  hearts. 

Eternal  God.  our  Father,  we  rejoice 
that  Thou  art  speaking  to  us  in  these 
moments  of  prayer,  seeking  to  give  wis- 
dom to  our  minds  and  courage  and  peace 
to  our  hearts. 

We  humbly  confess  that  we  so  fre- 
quently take  counsel  with  our  fears  and 
allow  the  days  of  darkness  and  disaster, 
of  chaos  and  confusion  to  shatter  our 
faith  and  to  shut  out  our  vision  of  Thy 
grace  and  goodness. 

Grant  that  as  patriots  and  soldiers 
of  righteousness  we  may  conquer  those 
moods  of  hatred  and  violence  which  are 
raging  In  the  hearts  of  men  and  of  na- 
tions and  filling  the  life  of  humanity  with 
so  much  sorrow  and  suffering. 

May  we  gird  ourselves  with  the  spirit 
of  brotherhood  and  good  will  and  dedi- 
cate our  strength  of  body.  mind,  and  soul 
to  the  supreme  task  of  building  a  civili- 
zation ruled  by  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 

McGown,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 

that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  resolution, 

as  follows : 

S.  Res.  199 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Leon  H.  Gavin,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
to  Join  the  conunlttee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  the 
Senate,  at  the  conclusion  of  Its  business 
today,  adjourn  untU   10  ajn.  tomorrow. 


Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  biU  which,  if  en- 
acted into  law.  will  nullify  the  directive 
islBued  by  the  Department  of  Defense  on 
July  26.  1963,  that  seeks  to  implement 
major  portions  of  the  Gesell  report. 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced  does  not 

ncern  itself  with  integration  or  segre- 
gation. The  bill  merely  keeps  the  mih- 
tiry  services  out  of  the  affairs  of  local 

mmunities  and  sovereign  States. 

The  bill  preserves  the  traditional  rela- 
tionship between  the  military  and  civil- 

,n  elements  of  our  Nation. 

We  have  been  most  fortunate  through- 
out the  years  of  our  existence  that  our 
armed  services  have  not  been  involved 
social  reforms  or  political  matters. 
And.  I  hope  the  House  will  agree  with  me 
that  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  for  the 
^med  services  to  be  forced  into  becom- 
ing active  exponents  of  social  reform. 

The  bill  simply  keeps  the  military 
fbrces  of  the  Nation  where  they  belong— 
iji  the  business  of  defending  our  Nation 
from  its  external  enemies. 
I  It  keeps  pxDlitical  commfSsars  out  of 
(^ur  Armed  Forces.  It  keeps  politics  out 
df  the  promotion  of  officers  and  enlisted 
Personnel.  It  keeps  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces  out  of  local  politics,  State 
lolitics.  and  Federal  politics.  It  pre- 
serves the  time-honored  tradition  of 
li  eeping  our  Armed  Forces  free  from  all 
rolitical  tinges. 
I  The  future  of  this  Nation  is  at  stake. 

'oo   many   nations  of   the  world   have 

lUen   victims    to   overzealous   military 
ibaders.     Until  now  we  have  never  been 

..reatened  with  this  challenge,  but  the 

irective  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 

^nse,  the  memorandum  to  the  President 
^f  the  United  States,  and  the  Gesell  re- 
port, are  clear  warnings  to  every  Ameri- 
dan  citizen  that  the  role  of  our  military, 
inless  we  act,  is  about  to  undergo  a  sharp 
Jnd  dangerous  change.  My  bill  seeks  to 
keep  the  military  in  the  business  of  de- 
lending  the  Nation.  Let  the  Congress, 
llhe  courts,  the  States,  and  the  people 
^orry  about  social  reform.  Let  the 
irmed  services  concentrate  on  defend- 
ing the  Nation. 

I  I  repeat,  the  bill  I  have  introduced 
does  not  deal  with  civil  rights,  integra- 
tion, or  segregation.  It  does  not  infringe 
Upon   the  constitutional   power   of   the 

President  as  the  Commander  in  Chief. 
It  does  put  our  Armed  Forces  back  into 
le    sole    mission    for    which    they    are 
Maintained — defending  us  against  any 
Would-be  aggressor. 


House  who  wish  to  be  Informed  on  the 
subject,  and  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  Committee  on  Rules  will 
meet  not  in  our  own  chamber  tomorrow 
but  in  the  chamber  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  in  the  New  House  Office 
Building  in  order  to  hear  the  application 
of  the  committee  for  a  rule  on  the  tax 
bill.  There  are  many  Members  inter- 
ested in  t^ls  who  would  like  to  hear  the 
discussion  that  will  be  carried  on  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Mills],  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Byrnes!.  This  meeting  will  be  at 
10:30  tomorrow  morning. 


NULLIFICATION  OF  THE  DIRECTIVE 
ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE  ON  JULY  26.  1963,  IN  REF- 
ERENCE TO  THE  GESELL  REPORT 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

,    Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.     Mr.  Speaker, 

X  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 

House  for  1  minute. 

{   The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 

\o  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Virginia? 

I    There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yn  tomorrow  the  Committee  on  Rules 
jivill  hear  the  application  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  for  a  rule 
on  the  tax  biU.  There  Is  considerable 
interest  In  this  subject  matter  and  our 
quarters  in  the  Rules  Committee  are 
rather  confining  for  a  large  crowd.  For 
the  convenience  of  the  Members  of  the 


V 


COMMITTEE   ON   THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  5  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  on  September  17  and  18. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


"LET  RIGHT  BE  DONE" 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  a  time  when  a  southerner  was  "mod- 
erate" for  what  he  did  not  say.  There 
was  a  time  when  silence  amid  the  denun- 
ciations of  others  was  a  positive  virtue. 
But,  in  face  of  the  events  of  Sunday,  who 
can  remain  silent? 

Those  responsible  for  the  deed  in  Bir- 
mingham chose  a  Sabbath  morning  as 
the  time,  a  House  of  God  as  the  place, 
and  the  worshipers  within  as  the  vic- 
tims. I  do  not  know  what  twisted  and 
tortured  minds  fashioned  this  deed.  But 
I  know  why  it  happened.  It  happened 
because  those  chosen  to  lead  have  failed 
to  lead.  Those  whose  task  it  Is  to  speak 
have  stood  mute. 

And  in  so  doing,  we  have  permitted 
the  voice  of  the  South  to  preach  defiance 
and  disorder.  We  have  stood  by.  leaving 
the  field  to  reckless  and  violent  men. 

For  all  our  handwringing  and  head- 
shaking,  we  will  never  put  down  violence 
until  we  can  raise  a  higher  standard. 

Though  honest  men  may  differ  as  to 
means,  can  we  not  affirm  as  a  great  goal 
of  this  Republic  the  concept— equality 
of  opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  not  so  much  new 
paragraphs  on  books  of  the  law.  as  new 
precepts  in  the  hearts  of  men.  We  need 
to  raise,  and  to  follow,  this  standard— as 
old  as  Christianity  and  as  simple  as 
truth— "Let  right  be  done." 


THE  GESELL  REPORT 
Mr.  SIKES.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
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1  minute  and  to  revise  suid  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bold 
and  courageous  words  uttered  here  a  few 
moments  ago  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  are 
among  the  most  salutary  that  I  have 
heard.  I  commend  him  for  his  action. 
The  bill  which  he  proposes  is  one  of  the 
most  needed  mesisures  before  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  today.  He 
shall  have  my  wholehearted  support. 

Mr.  Vinson's  bill  would  set  aside  the 
Gesell  report,  whicl;  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  documents  I  have  seen.  The 
recommendations  of  the  Gesell  Commit- 
tee would  subordinate  the  defense  of  the 
Nation  to  a  program  of  integration  of 
the  races.  It  would  have  officers  graded 
for  promotion  on  the  basis  of  their  ability 
to  bring  about  Integration  on  and  off 
base  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
ability,  courage,  leadership,  and  honor. 
It  proposes  that  bases  be  moved  away 
from  segregated  areas  without  consid- 
eration for  defense,  training,  or  cost.  It 
recommends  the  illegal  procedure  of 
labeling  "off  limits"  those  nonintegrated 
commercial  establishments  near  military 
bases. 

To  my  great  disappointment,  the  ad- 
ministration is  Implementing  into  action 
some  of  these  provisions.  The  morale  of 
the  military  forces  and  the  defense  of 
the  Nation  require  that  the  entire  report 
be  set  aside.  Mr.  Vinson  clearly  spells 
out  the  weaknesses  of  the  report  and 
points  to  the  fallacy  of  seeking  to  make 
military  commanders  supreme  over  the 
communities  around  them.  For  the  first 
time  In  our  history,  the  military  would 
have  clear  ascendancy  over  civilians  and, 
equally  undesirable,  for  the  first  time 
the  military  would  be  subordinated  to 
a  commissar  type  system  of  operation. 
The  Vinson  measure  is  essential  to  the 
future  of  democracy  in  America  and  I 
sincerely  hope  there  will  be  an  out*)our- 
ing  of  popular  support  nationwide  for  the 
bill. 

Mr.  iriSERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
untuilmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  just  expressed 
the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  in  saluting  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Vinson]  on  the  remarks  which  he  pre- 
viously made  on  the  floor  in  connection 
with  the  Gesell.  report.  On  the  after- 
noon of  August  7,  when  the  Gesell  report 
was  first  brought  to  the  attention  of  this 
body,  many  Members  asked,  "What  is  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  going  to  do 
about  It?" 

The  courageous,  the  pwitriotic  and  the 
bold  expression  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  toda^,  the  dean  of  this  House,  Is 
an  emphatic,  affirmative  reply— that  an 


attempt  will  be  made  certainly  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  imder  the 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia to  do  something  about  this  report  and 
to  take  the  military  out  of  the  business 
of  social  orders. 

I  have  always  been  proud  to  serve  un- 
der the  gentleman  from  Georgia  on  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  today 
I  am  prouder  than  ever  to  be  associated 
with  him. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  expired. 


THE  PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT  PERTAINING  TO 
OFFERING  OF  PRAYERS  IN  PUB- 
LIC   SCHOOLS 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  suid  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  how  many  Members  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  today  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  been  notified  that  action  will 
be  taken  that  chaplains  are  In  violation 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
in  our  Armed  Forces.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  Members  know  that  in  conjunc- 
tion with  this  that  chaplain  services  in 
our  Military  Academies  is  mandatory  and 
this  will  be  attacked.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  of  you  know  that  the  suit  In  Cali- 
fornia today  to  eliminate  'under  God"  in 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  Is  now  In  the 
supreme  court  In  California  and  these 
attacks  are  being  made  day  by  day  and 
I  have  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  they 
will  succeed  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  as  did  the  decision  in  1962 
and  1963.  The  discharge  petition  No.  3 
Is  at  the  desk.  All  of  you  now,  I  believe, 
have  a  copy  of  the  new  amendment  that 
will  be  substituted  for  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 9  that  covers  this  entire  field  of 
litigation,  when  the  218  signatures  are 
secured,  and  the  only  way  you  are  go- 
ing to  get  a  chance  to  act  on  this  Is  to 
enact  the  constitutional  amendment  and 
get  it  going  by  signing  the  discharge 
petition  aaid  I  hope  you  will  do  it  now. 


NURSING  HOME  CARE  FOR 
VETERANS 

Mr.  SCHADEBERO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  tmanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  privileged  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Intermedi- 
ate Care  appointed  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  I  attended  evei-y  public  hearing 
and  every  executive  session  scheduled  by 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  To- 
gether with  other  members  of  the  sub- 


committee, I  visited  hospitals,  State 
homes,  and  private  nursing  homes  in 
various  parts  of  the  Nation.  I  listened 
carefully  to  the  testimony  of  Govern- 
ment witnesses,  representatives  of  State 
homes,  national  veterans  organizations, 
and  other  national  associations.  I  was 
tremendously  Impressed  with  the  thor- 
oughness of  the  subcommittee's  treat- 
ment of  this  subject,  but  I  was  even  more 
Impressed  with  the  urgent  need  for  nurs- 
ing care  facilities  to  take  care  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  aged  veteran  popula- 
tion. The  product  of  our  effort  Is,  of 
course,  H.R.  8009,  the  bill  under  consid- 
eration today. 

Because  of  my  belief  In  the  merits  of 
this  bill,  and  In  order  to  Indicate  my 
strongest  possible  support,  I  introduced 
H.R.  8007,  a  bill  identical  to  that  reported 
by  our  subcommittee. 

The  2,000  Veterans'  Administration 
beds  authorized  for  nursing  care  In  H.R. 
8009  Is  but  one  approach  to  solving  the 
problem  of  the  aging  veteran.  Equally 
important  are  the  provisions  for  extended 
outpatient  for  the  treatment  of  certain 
conditions  associated  with  advancing 
years;  the  provisions  offering  financial 
incentives  to  State  homes  to  Increase 
their  facilities  for  nursing  home  care 
and  the  provisions  authorizing  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans  Affairs  to  trans- 
fer patients  to  public  or  private  nursing 
homes  after  they  have  received  all  the 
active  medical  treatment  the  hospital 
can  provide. 

While  H.R.  8009  will  save  otir  taxpay- 
ers money  by  placing  our  veterans  in 
need  of  limited  hospital  care  In  nursing 
type  homes  which  have  a  per  patient  cost 
significantly  lower  than  that  of  a  hospi- 
tal. The  bill  also  will  open  up  beds  for 
the  veterans  who  need  hospitalization  by 
releasing  those  who  stay  In  the  hospital 
only  because  no  limited  care  facilities 
are  available. 

These  are  provisions  that  will  relieve 
an  already  overburdened  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  system,  and  at  the 
same  time,  provide  an  urgently  needed 
benefit  to  the  aged  veteran  who  ca.nnot 
afford  private  nursing  care. 

The  American  Legion,  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
AMVETS,  and  the  Veterans  of  World 
War  I,  USA,  Inc.  have  all  testified  in  sup- 
port of  nursing  care  for  veterans.  Sel- 
dom are  these  great  organizations  so 
thoroughly  In  accord  on  a  single  issue. 
I  believe  this  fact  is  significant  and  offers 
added  evidence  of  the  overwhelming  need 
for  this  legislation. 

Because  of  their  age,  the  principal  re- 
cipients of  the  benefits  of  this  bill  will  be 
the  veterans  of  World  War  I.  Without 
question,  H.R.  8009  will  fulfill  the  most 
pressing  need  of  this  group  of  aging 
veterans.    I  urge  your  support. 


GESELL  REPORT 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  I  had  the  floor  some  time 
ago  with  regard  to  the  infamous  Gesell 
report,  a  lot  of  people  asked  me  what 
Carl  Vinson  was  going  to  do.  Well,  you 
have  found  out  what  Carl  Vinson  is  go- 
ing to  do.  He  has  just  told  you.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Carl  Vinson  wants  to  save  the 
military  of  the  United  States  from  a 
political  dictatorship  and  he  wants  to 
save  America  from  a  military  dictator- 
ship. He  is  interested  in  his  country.  He 
has  told  you  why  he  opposes  the  Gesell 
report.  You  now  have  an  opportunity 
to  help  us  to  save  America  now  from  the 
aspirations  and  the  whims  of  certain 
people  who  have  temporarily  got  our 
military  to  the  clutches  of  their  political 
hands. 

Let  us  save  this  country  from  a  mili- 
tary dictatorship.  Let  us  help  Carl  Vin- 
son. He  knows  what  he  is  doing.  He 
sees  the  danger  signal. 

Brother  Gsoss,  let  us  give  Mr.  Vinson 
a  baDfd — saving  this  Nation  is  every- 
body's business. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I, 
too,  want  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
offering  my  sincere  appreciation  and 
gratitude  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, our  dean,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia.  Congressman  Vinson. 

The  passage  of  the  legislation  he  has 
introduced  today  will  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  military  dictatorship  here 
in  the  United  States,  something  that 
passed  from  a  very  remote  possibility 
to  a  likely  probability  the  day  the  Presi- 
dent directed  the  Secretary  of  Etefense 
to  implement  the  provisions  ot  the  infa- 
mous Gesell  report. 

When  I  first  brought  this  report  to 
the  attention  of  the  Nation  several 
months  ago,  I  did  so  after  discussing  it 
with  the  illustrious  dean  of  the  House. 
I  tell  you  that  I  could  not  believe  what 
my  eyes  told  me  I  was  reading  in  the 
pages  of  the  Gesell  report.  I  read  it  over 
once;  put  It  aside  and  reread  it  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Convinced  by  then  that  the 
report  did,  indeed,  do  violence  to  the  tra- 
ditional relationship  of  the  civilian  and 
the  military  and  did.  indeed,  break  down 
the  barrier  that  has  in  the  past  protected 
us  from  a  military  dictatorship,  I  went  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  with  my  fears. 

Only  then  did  I  write  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  and  the  other  body,  to  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
the  Secretaries  of  the  arms  of  our  serv- 
ice forces  and  to  erery  dally  newspaper  in 
the  country. 

There  is  a  man  in  this  Chamber  who 
sees  the  truth  of  the  contents  of  the 
Gesell  report  in  spite  of  any  blackout. 
That  man.  and  I  spell  It  with  a  capital 
M,  is  Chairman  Vinson. 

The  military  must  be  kept  In  the  role 
for  which  It  was  created,  to  protect  and 
defend  the  United  States  from  Its  aggres- 
sors. 


BRACERO  PROGRAM 

'Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
dalifomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

I  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
St>eaker.  some  of  our  colleagues  have 
been  under  the  impression  that  all  seg- 
E^ents  of  organized  labor,  union  labor, 
aire  (HJPOsed  to  the  bracero  program, 
^iblic  Law  78.  I  would  like  to  read 
bk'iefly  from  a  statement  proving  that 
the  contrary  is  true.  Cliff  Jameson,  sec- 
rfctary-treasurer  for  Teamsters'  Local 
1B6,  which  represents  Santa  Barbara  and 
Ventura  Counties  in  California  stated 
l|st  night  as  follows: 

We  would  be  remiss  In  our  duties  If  we 

Id  not  stand  behind  the  bracero  program. 

It  cant  pack,  can.  freeze,  dehydrate  or  haul 
cfops  that  haven't  been  harvested. 

The  union  has  1,500  members  in  the 
6xnard,  Calif.,  area  alone. 


GESELL  REPORT 


Mr.    GROSS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

lanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 

r  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

marks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
do  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
flowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tileman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Riv- 
*RS]  need  not  worry  about  the  position 
3f  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  with  respect 
to  the  Gesell  report  and  Its  Infamous 
ijecommendatlons.  The  gentleman  from 
iowa  made  his  position  clear  on  Augiist 
7,  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  on 
ihat  day  wondered  about  the  where- 
abouts of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
iMr.  Vinson!.  You  know,  we  looked 
round  for  him  here  on  the  floor  to  find 
0ut  where  he  stood  on  this  particular 
^sue,  but  he  was  not  here.    I  wondered 

tt  that  time  if  he  was  again  taking  a 
alk  through  the  White  House  rose  gar- 
den. I  am  glad  to  know  today  that  he 
Js  on  the  side  of  those  of  us  who  on 
August  7  made  our  positions  very,  very 
Clear  In  opposition  to  the  Gesell  report. 
I  am  delighted  to  have  that  Information 
at  this  late  date,  and  I  hope  he  does 
hot  take  another  trip  through  the  rose 
$:arden. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
tnan  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
was  facetious  when  I  was  referring  to 
the  gentleman  frcwi  Iowa.  I  just  want 
to  say  it  is  good  to  have  him  with  us. 
knd  you  know  good  and  well  that  you 
and  I  and  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
Carl  Vinson,  can  do  a  lot  of  things  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Let  us  say  you  and  I. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  seems 
to  be  the  season  for  criticizing  CAB.  I 
am  not  going  to  Join  in  those  criticisms. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am  going  to  take 
the  side  of  CAB.  I  am  convinced  that 
CAB  does  a  very  good  Job.  I  can  say 
that  in  its  Chairman,  Alan  Boyd,  it  has 
a  distinguished  public  servant;  one  of 
the  ablest  that  I  have  known  and  a  man 
of  forthright  Integrity. 

The  Board  has  been  criticized  for  its 
decision  on  Northeast  Airlines.  I  recall 
when  equal  criticism  was  directed  to  the 
Board  when  it  authorized  Northeast  to 
operate  in  Florida.  The  feeling  then  was 
that  exIsUng  lines  would  have  their  earn- 
ings seriously  jeopardized  by  Introducing 
another  air  carrier  into  the  picture.  I 
have  not  studied  the  evidence,  but  I 
would  not  for  a  moment  think  that  CAB 
acted  on  caprice  In  now  removing  North- 
east from  the  Florida  scene. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  caliber  of  the  men 
involved  in  this  and  in  other  decisions 
is  such  that  we  can  be  sure  they  have 
acted  in  good  faith  and  that  their  deci- 
sions have  merit. 
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CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for 
the  call  of  the  Consent  Calendar.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill  on  the  Con- 
sent Calendar. 


ACQUISITION  OF  PROPERTY  IN 
SQUARE  758  IN  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  254)  to 
provide  for  the  acquisition  of  certain 
property  In  square  758  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  an  addition  to  the  grounds 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Building. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CLERK  AND  MARSHAL  OF  THE 
SUPREME  COURT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7235> 
to  amend  sections  671  and  672  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
Clerk  and  the  Marshal  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 

j  Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 


FACILITATING  THE  WORK  OP  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7155) 
to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  for  other  purposes. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  Is  the  day  for 
the  call  of  the  Private  Calendar.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  first  individual  bill  on 
the  Private  Calendar. 


OUTLET  STORES.  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  2300) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Outlet  Stores,  Inc. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Claims  to  entertain,  hear,  and  determine 
a  motion  for  a  new  trial  on  the  claim  of 
Robert  Alexander. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  period  of  limitations  for 
petitioning  for  new  trial.  Jurisdiction  is 
hereby  conferred  upon  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  to  entertain,  hear,  and  de- 
termine a  motion  for  a  new  trial  In  behalf 
of  the  plaintiff  on  the  claim  of  Robert  Alex- 
ander, United  States  Court  of  Claims  case 
numbered  29&-58,  on  the  grounds  of  newly 
discovered  evidence,  which  evidence  was  dis- 
covered subsequent  to  the  period  within 
which  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  could  have 
been  filed. 

8«c.  a.  Such  motion  may  be  Instituted  at 
any  time  within  three  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  AND  MRS.  ABEL  GORPAIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2706) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Abel  Gor- 
fain. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  trom 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  WAVERLY  WATSON,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2728) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Waverly  Watson. 
Jr. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectlMi  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  F.  MacPHAIL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  5145) 
for  the  relief  of  John  F.  MacPhail, 
lieutenant,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROBERT  ALEXANDER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  4506) 
to  confer  jurisdiction  on  the  Court  of 


HANS-DIETER  SIEMONEIT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  1277) 
for  the  relief  of  Hans-Dieter  Siemoneit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ob- 
jectors committee  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  have  had  a  rule  for  some  years 
that  unless  a  bill  has  been  on  the  cal- 
endar for  a  certain  number  of  days  it 
shall  not  be  considered.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  Private  Calendar  be  dis- 
pensed with  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  EXTEND  AUTHORITY  TO  INSURE 
MORTGAGES 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (S. 
1952)  to  extend  and  broaden  the  author- 
ity to  insure  mortgages  under  sections 
809  and  810  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
809  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "October  1,  19«3"'  In 
subsection  (f)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•October  1. 1966": 

(2)  by  sta-iking  out  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (g)(1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "A  mortgage  secured 
by  property  which  is  Intended  to  provide 
housing  for  a  person  (1)  employed  or  assigned 
to  duty  at  or  In  connection  with  any  research 
or  development  Installation  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  and 
which  Is  located  at  or  near  such  Installation, 
or  (11)  employed  at  any  research  or  develop- 
ment Installation  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  which  is  located  at  or  near  such 
installation,  may  (If  the  mortgage  otherwise 


meets  the  requirements  of  this  section)  be 
Insxired  by  the  Commissioner  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section.";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  clause  (B)  in  subsec- 
tion (g)  (2)  (ill)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "(B)  persons  employed  at  or 
in  connection  with  any  research  or  develop- 
ment Installation  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, as  the  case  may  be;". 

Sec.  2.  Section  810  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  clause  (1)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following :  "  ( 1 )  the  housing  which  Is  covered 
by  the  Insured  mortgage  Is  necessary  in  the 
Interest  of  national  security  In  order  to  pro- 
vide adequate  housing  for  (A)  military  i>er- 
sonnel  and  essential  civilian  personnel  serv- 
ing or  employed  in  connection  with  any 
installation  of  one  of  the  armed  services  of 
the  United  States,  or  (B)  essential  personnel 
employed  or  assigned  to  duty  at  or  In  con- 
nection with  any  research  or  development 
Installation  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  or  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  In  the  second  sentence 
of  subsection  (d)  "and  employees  of  con- 
tractors for  the  armed  services",  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "employees  of 
contractors  for  the  armed  services,  and  per- 
sons described  In  clause  (1)  (B)  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "October  1,  1963"  In 
Bubeectlon  (k)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"October  1,  1965". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  biU  be- 
fore us,  S.  1952.  is,  I  believe,  completely 
noncontroversial.  All  the  bill  would  do 
is  extend  the  life  of  two  FHA  mortgage 
insurance  programs,  sections  809  and 
810,  and  make  some  minor  changes  in 
the  law.  S.  1952  passed  the  Senate  by 
voice  vote  and  it  has  the  support  of  both 
the  FHA  and  industry  groups. 

Section  809.  which  was  added  to  the 
law  in  1956,  authorizes  FHA  mortgage 
insurance  to  finance  the  construction  or 
purchase  of  owner-occupied  homes  for 
scientific  and  other  essential  personnel 
at  research  or  development  installations 
of  the  military  departments  and  certain 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration and  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion centers.  The  terms  of  these  mort- 
gages are  similar  to  those  under  the  reg- 
ular FHA  section  203  home  mortgage 
program.  A  separate  program  was  es- 
tablished for  these  places  because  so 
many  of  the  installations  are  in  remote 
areas  or  one-industry  communities 
which  are  not  appropriate  for  the  203 
program.  At  present,  12  research  and 
development  centers  are  eligible  and  ap- 
proximately 7,800  units  have  been 
insured. 

The  pending  bill  would  make  the  fol- 
lowing changes  in  the  section  809  pro- 
gram. The  program,  which  under  pres- 
ent law  has  a  cut-off  date  of  October  1  of 
this  year,  would  be  extended  for  2  years. 
This  would  make  the  termination  date 
the  same  as  that  which  applies  under 
existing  law  to  all  other  FHA  programs. 
The  bill  would  eliminate  a  restriction  in 
existing  law  that  confines  the  program 
to  only  two  communities  and  make  it 
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available  anyplace  where  there  ia  a 
NASA  or  AEC  research  or  development 
installation.  These  are  the  only  changes 
which  would  be  made  In  secUon  809. 

Section  810  was  added  to  the  law  in 
1959  to  supply  off -base  rental  housing 
for  military  personnel  and  essential  civil- 
ian employees  of  the  armed  services. 
Under  the  law  the  program  is  limited  to 
5.000  dwelling  units  and  that  ceiling 
wotild  not  be  changed  by  the  pending 
bill.  So  far,  PHA  has  Issued  commit- 
ments on  623  units  under  this  program 
and  has  applications  in  process  for  an 
additional  838  units.  Most  of  the  bal- 
ance of  the  5,000  units  has  been  allocated 
to  military  bases  where  there  appears  to 
be  a  need  for  this  kind  of  housing. 

S.  1952  would  make  the  following 
changes  in  section  810.  First,  it  would 
extend  the  program  2  years  until  Octo- 
ber 1,  19«5.  Second,  it  would  make  the 
program  available  at  NASA  and  AEC  re- 
search and  development  installations. 
This  second  change  will  meet  the  need 
for  rental  housing  in  these  places  and 
supplement  the  section  809  program 
which  is  confined  to  sales  housing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  needed  to  pro- 
vide good  housing  for  military  personnel 
and  key  civilians  who  work  at  research 
and  development  installations.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  our  success  in  the 
space  race  and  other  vital  scientific  re- 
search depends  on  the  caliber  of  men 
who  work  on  the  program.  If  we  are  to 
continue  to  attract  and  hold  qxialifled 
people,  we  must  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  find  good  housing.  Without  this 
bill  these  two  programs,  which  are  en- 
th-ely  self-supporting  and  tovolve  no 
cost  to  the  Oovemment.  will  expire  in 
2  weeks.  I  know  of  no  opposition  to  the 
extension  of  these  programs  and  the  bill 
has  brtMd-based  support.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  Include  in  the  Rbcord 
a  letter  of  endorsement  from  the  hous- 
ing ag«icy  and  letters  of  support  from 
the  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers, the  Mortgage  Bankers  Associati<m. 
and  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
(The  matters  referred  to  follow:) 
Housing  and  Horn 

PlNAKCI  AGENCT, 

OmCI  OF  THX  Admintsthator, 

Washington,  DC. 
subject;    HR.    SOei.   8Sth   Congress    (Repre- 
scntetlT*  RAim) . 

Hon.  ALBEXT  RADf  8. 

Chstrmmn,  SMbeommittee  on  Uitusing,  Com- 
mittee on  Bonking  and  Currency,  House 
0/  Repr tentative i,  Washington,  D.C. 

DxAX  M*.  Chajsmax  :  This  Is  in  reply  to  tlie 
request  of  a  member  of  your  staff  for  a  re- 
port on  HJl.  80©1.  a  bUl  "To  extend  and 
broaden  the  authority  to  Insure  mortgages 
tmder  aaetlons  800  and  810  of  tlM  National 
Hooatng  Act." 

The  bUl  would  extend  from  October  1, 
1M3  to  October  1.  1&66,  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  to  Insure 
mortgages  under  aectloiu  800  and  810  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  Section  809  would  be 
amended  to  make  mortgage  Insurance  avail- 
able for  sales  housing  for  all  personnel  em- 
ployed at  or  In  conneetioB  with  any  lessarch 
or  development  instaUatlon  of  the  National 
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Aaronautlcs  and  Space  Administration  or  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Under  present 
law  the  program  is  available  only  for  em- 
ployees of  the  George  C.  Marshall  Space  Wight 
Center.  Hunstvllle,  Ala.,  and  the  research 
and  development  InstaUation  of  the  AEC  In 
Lqs  Alamos,  N.  Mex. 

frhe  section  810  rental  housing  program 
wiuld  be  made  available  for  housing  for  es- 
septlal  personnel  at  any  NASA  research  or 
development  Installation.  Under  existing 
law  the  section  810  program  Is  available  only 
Idt  Department  of  Defense  personnel. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  Increase  the 
niunber  of  dwelling  units  that  can  be  fl- 
n^ced  with  mortgages  Insured  under  sec- 
tlDU  810  from  6,000  to  10,000. 

The  housing  agency  has  no  objection  to 
the  extension  of  these  two  programs  and  the 
broadening  of  their  coverage  as  provided  In 
the  bill.  However,  It  recommends  that  If 
the  limit  on  the  number  of  dwelling  units 
under  section  810  is  to  be  Increased  a  pro- 
vlMon  should  be  added  to  that  secUon  slml- 
lajr  to  the  provision  now  In  section  809  which 
would  protect  FHA  reserves  for  section  810 
aifalnst  losses  on  the  additional  housing  due 
XA  the  possible  reduction  or  cessation  of 
activities  of  the  military  or  NASA.  This  pro- 
vklon  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  NASA  Administrator  to  guar- 
antee and  Indenuilfy  the  FHA  Armed  Services 
Housing  Mortgage  Insurance  Fund  against 
lises  to  the  extent  required  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Commissioner  with  respect  to  any 
t^ortgage  Insurance  issued  under  section  810 
pursuant  to  an  application  for  mortgage  In- 
sfirance  filed  after  enactment  of  this  bUl. 
HoweTO',  no  guarantee  would  be  required  for 
u(nlts  authorized  prior  to  Its  enactment. 
"Ilhere  is  enclosed  suggested  language  to  be 
inserted  In  the  bill  for  this  purpose. 

There  Is  also  enclosed  a  report  on  the  pres- 
ent status  of  the  two  programs  and  the  areas 
in  which  there  is  a  need  for  housing  to  be 
ananced  under  the  programs. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  this  report  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ROBZBT  C.  WcAvxa, 

Administrator. 


National  Associatiow  or 

Heal  Ebtats  Boaxds. 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  5, 1963. 

^On.   AI.SKKT   Raims, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Housing,  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
1  House  Office  Building,  Washincton,  D.C. 
:  Dear  Mk.  Rains  :  It  is  our  understanding 
t;hat  during  the  week  of  September  S  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing,  Committee  on 
Ranking  and  Currency,  will  consider  HJl. 
9061.  a  bill  to  extend  and  broaden  the  mort- 
ga^  insurance  programs  under  sections  809 
and  810  of  the  National  Hotislng  Act. 
I  The  two  programs,  which  have  not  yet 
Realized  their  full  potential,  provide  an  ex- 
cellent tool  for  the  provision  of  much- 
Heeded  sales  and  rental  housing  at  certain 
^Ulltary,  research,  or  development  Installa- 
l[lons.  Our  association,  therefore,  urges  the 
extension  at  both  programs  beyond  their 
1963  termination  dates. 

We  also  endorse  the  extension  of  both 
progranM  to  all  NASA  aiKl  ASC  instjOlatlons. 
»nd  the  dwelling  unit  Increase  under  section 
$10  from  5,000  to  10.000  unlU.  The  neces- 
sity for  k>catlng  many  research  and  dSTelop- 
ment  facilities  in  relaUvely  inaccessible 
lireaa,  where  there  is  Uttle  or  no  existing 
housing,  poses  a  serious  problem  which  these 
programs,  when  fully  utilized,  will  be  able 
to  meel. 

We  urge  the  favorable  consideration  of 
the  bill  by  your  suboommittee. 

Sincerely  yonrs.  o 

jamm  C.  WrujAstaow, 

Director. 


National  Associatiok  or 

Houi  BuiLDxas. 
Washington,  D.C,  September  9, 1963. 
The  Honorable  Albext  Rains, 
Chairman,    Housing    Subcommittee    of    the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee,   Longu>orth    Building,    Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Rains:   As  president  of  the  Na- 
tional  Association   of  Home  Builders  I   am 
happy  to  endorse  HJ*.  8061,  a  bill  to  extend 
and  broaden  the  authority  to  Insure  mort- 
gages under  sections  809  and  810  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act. 

Our  association  is  keenly  interested  in  as- 
sisting the  Defense  Establishment,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In 
providing  suitable  housing  for  their  quail- 
fled  uniformed  and  civilian  personnel.  An 
extension  of  the  809  and  810  programs  would 
permit  a  greater  number  of  our  builders  to 
assist  local  communities  having  military  and 
space  installations  to  construct  off-base 
housing  at  rental  costs  In  keeping  with  the 
Incomes  of  such  personnel. 

Providing  privately  buUt  and  privately 
owned  housing  for  such  Government  em- 
ployees Is  far  less  costly  than  appropriated 
fund  housing  located  on  Government  land. 
The  latter  is  expensive  to  maintain  and  con- 
tributes no  taxes  to  local  communities. 

Therefore  we  support  HJl.  8061  and  hope 
that  it  will  receive  early  and  favorable  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  these  two  programs,  currently  to  occur  at 
the  end  of  this  month. 
Very  sincerely, 

W.  Evans  Btkhanan. 

Mortgage  Bankers 
Association  or  America, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  JO,  1963. 
Re  HR.  8061  and  S.  1952. 
Hon.  Albert  Rains. 

Housing  Subcommittee,  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  Old  House  Office 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear   Mr.    Rains:    The   Mortgage   Bankers 
Association  of  America  has  endorsed  the  ex- 
tension of  the  effective  date  of  section  809 
and  810  of  the   National  Housing  Act.     We 
are.   therefore,  pleased  to  endorse  this  pro- 
vision in  the  above  numbered  bills. 

Other  sections  of  the  bUls,  providing  for 
a  broadening  of  the  program  and  Increases 
in  the  nomber  of  units  under  section  810. 
ha^e  not  been  acted  upon  by  the  member- 
ship. However,  the  members  have  generally 
felt  that  utilization  of  FHA  to  stimulate 
special  purpose  housing  without  require- 
ments of  economic  soundness  is  not  In  the 
best  Interest  of  FHA.  For  this  reason,  we 
would  not  wish  to  be  considered  in  favor  of 
these  portions  of  these  bills  at  this  time. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Oraham  T.  Nortwof, 
Director  of  Governmental  Relations. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  has  said  that  this 
bill.  S.  1952.  is  noncontroversial.  I  agree 
with  my  distinguished  colleague.  This  is 
a  bill  OMicerned  with  the  effort  we  are 
making  in  space.  We  are  asking  that  the 
working  conditions,  of  scientists  engaged 
in  tiiat  progiam  be  made  equal  to  those 
of  our  other  citizens.  The  extension  of 
PHA's  present  809  and  810  programs  and 
their  expansion  to  all  NASA  and  AEC  in- 
stallations, will  do  just  that. 

Passage  of  this  legislaUon  win  assure 
the  military  and  essential  civilian  per- 
sonnel, of  NASA  and  the  AEC,  the  same 
opportunity  to  buy  or  rent  a  home  under 
the  809  and  810  iH-ograms  that  other 
citizens  have  under  other  FHA  programs 
sych  as  the  203  home  mortgage  program. 


1963 
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When  the  Government  set  up  the 
testing  laboratories  and  experimental 
stations  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Agency  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  it  placed  them  in  under- 
populated and  remote  areas.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  were  obvious.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  advantages  of  these  areas 
were  not  balanced  by  suitable  housing 
facilities.  In  addition,  these  areas,  apart 
from  the  defense  effort,  did  not  have  the 
economic  soundness  that  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  requires  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  Issuing  mortgage 
insurance. 

What  this  meant,  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  809  and  810  programs,  was 
that  military  or  essential  civilian  person- 
nel, working  at  NASA  or  AEC  installa- 
tions, were  being  asked  to  do  so  at  a  con- 
siderable personal  sacrifice.  This  was 
unfair  and  not  commonsense.  The  en- 
actment of  programs  809  and  810  into 
law  restored  personal  justice  to  a  large 
number  of  people  making  a  considerable 
contribution  to  what  has  become  a  vital 
undertalcing  of  this  covmtry.  For  the 
same  reasons  that  these  programs  were 
enacted,  they  should  now  be  extended. 

The  expansion  of  the  programs,  previ- 
ously limited  to  miUtary  installations,  to 
cover  any  NASA  and  AEC  installation,  is 
in  line  with  the  transfer  of  the  direction 
of  these  programs  from  military  to 
civilian  control.  The  extension  of  the 
programs  for  2  years,  imtil  October  1. 
1965,  brings  them  in  line  with  the  ex- 
piration of  other  FHA  programs.  And, 
most  importantly,  they  extend  a  service 
to  a  number  of  highly  qualified  people 
who  are  rendering  a  very  important  serv- 
ice to  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  my  colleague, 
the  very  able  chainnan  of  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  urge  passage  of  S.  1952. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the  bilL 

The  question  was  taken;  £ind  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed.  

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT  ACT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HR. 
8100)  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937.  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax 
Act,  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act,  and  the  Temporary  Extended 
Railroad  Unemplojrment  Insurance 
Benefits  Act  of  1961  to  increase  the 
creditable  and  taxable  compensation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TTTLE   I AMENDMENTS  TO  THX  RAH-ROAO 

RETOtEMENT    ACT    OF    1»3T 

Section  1.  Section  3(a)  at  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$260"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1300". 

Sec.  2.  Section  3(c)  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  inserting 
before  ".  shall  be  recognized"  In  the  second 
sentence  the  foUowlng:  "and  before  the 
calendar  month  next  following  the  month  In 
which  thU  Act  was  amended  In  1963.  or  In 


excess  of  #450  for  any  month  after  the  month 
In  which  this  Act  was  so  amended". 

SBC.  3.  Section  4(k)  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tir«ment  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "by  the  Individual  who  rendered  such 
mlUtary  service",  and  by  striking  out  "six 
months"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "twelve 
months". 

SBC.  4.  Section  4(n)  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "January  1,  1937." 
in  the  first  and  sixth  sentences  the  following : 
"and  after  June  30.  1963."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "after  December  1956" 
In  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "after  December  31,  1956,  and  before 
July  1,  1963."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  sentences  and  li«ertlng  In  lieu  there- 
of  the    following:    "The   additional    cost    of 
crediting  military  service  rendered   prior  to 
January    1.    1937,   and   after   June   30,    1963. 
shall  be  determined  as  fcdlows:    (1)    deter- 
mine  the   difference   between   the   actuarial 
value  of  the  benefit  payable  under  this  Act 
based   In   part  on  mUltary   service   and  the 
actuarial  value  of  the  benefit  which  would 
be  payable  to  the  same  Individual  without 
regard  to  military  service;   (U)  with  respect 
to  military  service  rendered  after  June  30. 
1963,    adjust    such    difference    by    applying 
thereto  the  ratio  of  the  total  net  level  cost 
of  all  benefits  under  this  Act  to  the  portion 
thereof  remaining  after  the  excliislon  of  ad- 
ministrative  expenses   and   Interest  charges 
on    the    unfunded    accrued    liability    after 
taking  Into  account  the  effects   of  section 
5(k)(2):    and    (ill)    subtract   the   actuarial 
value  of  such  benefit  based  on  the  Individ- 
ual's military  service  as  Is  Includible  In  de- 
terminations made  pursuant  to  section  5(k) 
(2).     In  calculating  these  actuarial  values, 
the  Board  shall  use   such  mortality   tables 
and  sujtuarlal  factors  as  It  finds  appropriate; 
the  ratio  referred  to  In   clause    (11)    of  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  determined  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Board  on  the  basis  of 
actuarial  estimates  made  In  accordance  with 
section  15;  and  all  actuarial  values  shall  be 
calculated    as    of    the    date    on    which    the 
benefit  based  on  military  service  begins  to 
accrue  and  shall  not  thereafter  be  subject 
to  change.    All  actuarial  calculations  In  this 
subsection  shall  take  into  account  Interest 
at  the  rate  used  In  the  actuarial  estimates 
referred  to  In  the  preceding  sentence."; 

(4)  by  striking  out  all  of  the  seventh  sen- 
tence after  "thereon"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  a  period; 

(5)  by  striking  out  the  eighth  sentence 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"In  determining  pursuant  to  section  5(k)  (2) 
for  any  fiscal  year  the  total  amount  to  be 
credited  from  the  Railroad  Retirement  Ac- 
count to  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the  Federal  Dis- 
ability Insurance  Trust  Fund,  credit  shall 
be  given  such  Account  for  the  amount  of  the 
taxes  described  In  clause  (3)  (B)  of  the  first 
sentence  of  this  subsection  and  the  amount 
of  such  taxes  with  respect  to  military  serv- 
ice after  June  30.  1963.";   and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  subsection 
the  following  new  sentences:  "The  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Account  pursuant  to  clause 
(2)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amounts  credited  to 
such  Account  pursuant  to  section  8(k)  (2) 
for  military  service  rendered  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1957.  and  the  amoxuits  so  credited  shall 
be  considered  as  addltloncd  costs  within  the 
meaning  of  section  217(g)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  In  any  determination  made 
pursuant  to  section  5(k)(2),  no  further 
charges  shall  be  made  against  the  Trust 
Funds  established  by  tlUe  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  military  service  rendered  be- 
fore January  1,  1957.  and  with  respect  to 
which  appropriations  authorized  by  clause 
(2)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this  subsection 
shall  have  been  credited  to  the  Railroad  Re- 


tirement Account,  but  the  additional  benefit 
payments  Incurred  by  such  Trust  Funds  by 
reason  of  such  mUltary  sCTvice  shaU  be  taken 
into  account  in  making  any  such  determina- 
tion." 

Sec.  5.  Section  6(f)  (2)  of  the  RaUroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1987  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing alter  "so  amended"  (In  the  first  paren- 
thetical phrase  after  clause  (vl) )  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  before  the  calendar  month  next 
following  the  month  In  which  this  Act  was 
amended  In  1963,  and  In  excess  of  HSO  for 
any  month  after  the  month  In  which  this 
Act  was  so  amended". 

SBC.  6.  (a)  SecUon  6(1)  (9)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1987  is  amended — 

( 1)  by  striking  out  "and"  where  It  appears 
the  third  time; 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "so  amended"  the 
following:  "and  before  the  calendar  month 
next  following  the  month  In  which  this  Act 
was  amended  In  1963  and  any  excess  over 
$450  for  any  calendar  month  after  the  month 
In  which  this  Act  was  so  amended";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$400"  where  It  ap- 
pears the  second  time  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$450". 

(b)  Section  6(1)  (10)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$40"  and  InserUng 
In  Ueu  thereof  "$460". 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  15  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  U  amended  by  striking 
out  the  third  sentence  of  subsection  (a) ;  and 
by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)   At  the  request  and  direction  erf  the 
Board,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  Invest  such  portion  of  the 
amoiinte  credited  to  the  Account  as,  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Board,  Is  not  Immediately 
required  for  the  payment  of  annuities,  pen- 
sions, and  death  benefits.    Such  Investments 
may  be  made  only  in  interest-bearing  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  or  in  obligations 
guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and  Interest 
by  the  United  States.    For  such  purpose  such 
obligations  may  be  acquired  (1)  on  original 
Issue  at  the  Issue  price;  or  (2)   by  purchase 
of    outstanding   obligations    at   the    market 
price.     The  purposes  for  which  obligations 
of  the  United  States  may  be  Issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  are 
hereby   extended   to  authorise   the  Issuance 
at  par  of  special  obUgatlons  exclusively   to 
the    Account.      Such    obllgatlc»s    issued   for 
purchase  by  the  Account  shall  have  matu- 
rities fixed  with  due  regard  for  the  needs  of 
the  Account,  and  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  average  market  yield,  computed 
as  of  the  end  <rf  the  calendar  month  next 
preceding  the  date  at  such  issue,  borne  by  all 
marketable    Interest-bearing    obligaUons    of 
the  United  States  then  forming  a  part  of  the 
public  debt  that  are  not  due  or  callable  unUl 
after  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  the 
end    ot    such   calendar    month,    except   that 
where  such  rate   is   not  a  multiple  of  one- 
eighth  of  1  per  centum,  the  rate  of  Interest 
on  such  obligations  shall  be  the  mulUple  of 
one-eighth  of    1    per   oentum   nearest   such 
rate:  Provided.  That  the  rate  of  Interest  on 
such  obligations  shaU  in  no  case  be  less  than 
3  per  centum  per  annum.    The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  purchase  other  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States,  or 
obligations  guaranteed  as  to  both  principal 
and  Interest  by  the  United  States,  on  origi- 
nal  Issue  or  at  the  market  price  only  if  he 
determines  that  sxich  purchases  are   In  the 
public  Interest,  provided  that  the  Investment 
yield  of  such  obligations  shaU  not  be   less 
than  the  Interest  rate  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  the  preceding  sentence.     If  It  is 
In  the  Interest  o*  the  Account  so  to  do,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  seU  and  dis- 
pose of  obligations  In  the  Account  and  he 
may  sell  obligations  acquired  by  the  Account 
(Other  than  special  obligations  issued  exclu- 
Mvely  to  the  Accoxmt)  at  the  market  price. 
Special  obligations  lasued  exclusivdy  to  the 
Account  shall,  at  the  request  ol  ttoe  Board, 
be  redeemed   at  par  plus  accrued  Interest. 
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All  amounta  credited  to  the  Account  shall  be 
available  for  all  purpoMa  of  the  Account." 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treaaxiry  U  au- 
thorised to  retire  the  special  obligation*  held 
by  the  Account  on  the  date  of  enactment  ot 
this  Act  and  to  laeue  In  lieu  thereof  special 
obllgaUona  with  an  Interest  rate  determined 
as  provided  for  In  section  15(b)  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937  as  amended  by 
this  Act. 

Sac.  8.  The  provUlons  of  sections  1.  2.  5, 
and  «  of  thlB  Act  shall  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  annxiitlea  accruing  and  deaths  oc- 
curring after  the  month  in  which  this  Act 
la  enacted.  The  provUlons  of  section  3  shall 
be  effective  with  respect  to  annuities  awarded 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  The  provisions  of  section  7(a)  shall  be 
effective  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this   Act. 

TTFL*    U— AMKNDMINTS    TO     THE     RAILROAD    RI- 
TIREMENT    TAX     ACT 

SBC.  201.  Sections  3201  and  3211  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  are  each 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  colon  the 
following:  "before  the  calendar  month  next 
following  the  month  In  which  this  provision 
was  amended  In  1963.  or  •450  for  any  calen- 
dar month  after  the  month  In  which  this 
provision  was  so  amended". 

SBC.  202.  Sections  3202  and  3221(a)  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  are  each 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "•400"  wherever 
It  appears  the  following;  "for  any  calendar 
month  before  the  calendar  month  next  fol- 
lowing the  month  In  which  this  provUlon 
was  amended  In  1963.  or  »450  for  any  calendar 
month  after  the  month  In  which  this  provi- 
sion was  so  amended". 

Tm*   in AieXNOMKNTS    TO   THX    RAILROAD    UN- 

KMrLOTMXKT    INSURANCI   ACT   Am)  THE   TEM- 
POKAar    EXTENDED    RAILROAD    UNEMPLOYMENT 

nfSTnuNCX  BENErrrs  act  or  i9ei 

SBC  301  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Qualifying  Condition 

"Sac.  3.  An  employee  shall  be  a  'qualified 
employee'  If  the  Board  flnds  that  his  com- 
pensation wUl  have  been  not  less  than  •760 
with  respect  to  the  base  year.  and.  If  such 
employee  has  had  no  compensation  prior  to 
such  year,  that  he  will  have  had  compensa- 
Uon  with  respect  to  each  of  not  leas  than 
seven  months  in  such  year." 

(b)  "nie  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  fully  effective  with  respect  to 
base  years  after  1963.  With  respect  to  the 
base  year  1963.  they  shaU  be  appUcable  only 
to  an  employee  concerning  whom  the  Rall- 
ro«kd  Retirement  Board  finds  that  his  com- 
pensation In  that  portion  of  the  calendar  year 
1963  preceding  the  first  day  of  the  calendar 
month  next  following  the  month  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  will  have  been  less  than  •SOO. 

SBC.  302.  (a)  Section  4  (a-2)(l)  of  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(i)(A)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
dlvlMon  (B)  hereof,  any  of  the  days  in  the 
period  beginning  with  the  day  with  respect 
to  which  the  Board  finds  that  he  left  work 
voluntarily,  and  continuing  until  he  has  been 
paid  compensation  of  not  less  than  $750  with 
respect  to  time  after  the  beginning  of  such 
period; 

"(B)  If  the  Board  finds  that  be  left  work 
voluntarily  with  good  cause,  the  provisions 
of  subdivlalon  (A)  shall  not  apply,  with  re- 
spect to  him.  to  any  day  in  a  registration 
period  If  s\ich  period  doea  not  Include  any 
day  which  is  in  a  period  for  which  he  could 
receive  benefiu  under  an  unemployment 
compensation  law  other  than  this  Act.  and 
be  so  oartlflea.  Such  certification  shall.  In 
the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  be 
accepted  subject  to  the  penalty  provisions  of 
ssctloD  tea)  at  this  Act: '. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
^«)  shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to  an 


en^loyee  who  leaves  work  voluntarily  after 
th#  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

$BC.  303.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  com- 
pehsatlon  paid  after  December  31,  1963,  sec- 
tion 8(a)  of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
sutance  Act  U  amended  by  striking  out  "3%" 
in  the  table  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "4". 

|b)  Effective  with  respect  to  contributions 
collected  by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
pursuant  to  section  8(f)  of  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  on  compensation 
paid  after  December  31.  1963.  that  part  of 
such  contributions  equal  to  one-fourth  of  1 
pet  centum  of  the  compensation  on  which 
such  contributions  are  based  shall,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  10(b)  of 
su:h  Act,  be  applied  by  the  Board  exclusively 
foi-  transfers  from  the  railroad  unemploy- 
mirnt  Insurance  account  to  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury  until  the  full  amount  ad- 
valnced  from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
toi  the  railroad  unemployment  Insurance  ac- 
co(unt  pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  Temporary 
Extended  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Benefits  Act  of  1961  has  tteen  repaid. 

(c)  The  last  sentence  of  section  4  of  the 
Temporary  Extended  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Benefits  Act  of  1961  is  here- 
bjl  repealed,  effective  with  respect  to  contrl- 
btitlons  collected  on  compensation  paid  after 
December  31.  1963. 

]Sec.  304.  Effective  with  respect  to  contrl- 
bt^tlons  collected  by  the  Railroad  Retirement 
B<>ard  after  December  31,  1961,  section  8(f) 
of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 
is;  amended  by  striking  out  "0.2  per  centum" 
aiid  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "0.25  per 
cdntum". 

Sec.  305.  Effective  after  June  30,  1964,  sec- 
tion 10(d)  of  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Iiisurance  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"tffie  rate  of  3  per  centum  per  annum"  and 
litsertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "a  rate  for  each  fis- 
cal year  equal  to  the  average  rate  of  Inter- 
eat  borne  by  all  8p>eclal  obligations  held  by 
tie  Railroad  Retirement  Account  on  the  last 
diy  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  rounded  to 
the  nearest  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per 
ctntum '. 

I  The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
rianded? 

:  Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 
'The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection,  a 
:ond  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


s^c 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
lioint  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
HBRTi.  Evidently  a  quorum  is  not 
pre^nt. 

Without  objection,  a  call  of  the  House 
i$  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.   147) 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Avery 
9arlng 
9arry 


BClUer,  Calif. 

ReUel 

Sickles 

Morrison 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Morse 

Rooncy.N.T. 

Staggers 

Mosher 

Roudebush 

Stephens 

Norblad 

Roybal 

Thompson.  La. 

O'Brien.  111. 

Ryan,  N.Y 

Thompson,  N.J 

Patman 

St.  George 

ToUefson 

PUcher 

St.  Onge 

Wallhauser 

Plrnle 

Snylor 

White 

Poage 

Schweugel 

Whitener 

Powell 

Selden 

Wlckersham 

Purcell 

Shelley 

Wllll.s 
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Curtis 

Daddario 

Derwinskl 

Diggs 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 


Bennett.  Mich.  Ford 

9erry  Fulton,  Tenn. 

Bolton.  Oill 

Prance*  P  Gray 

$rock  Gubeer 

tuckley  Oumey 

Clark  Hagen,  Calif. 

Clawson.  Del  Hansen 

(?olUer  Hays 

<tooley  Hoeven 

Corman  Hofftaan 


Hutchinson 

Jensen 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kelly 

Kllbum 

Kluczynskl 

Laird 

Liandrum 

Leslnskl 

Long.  La. 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mallliard 

Martin.  Calif. 

Martin.  Mass. 

May 

Michel 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  342  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    RAILROAD    RE- 
TIREMENT   ACT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  H.R.  8100. 
amends  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937,  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act, 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act.  and  the  Temporary  Extended  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  Benefits 
Act  of  1961. 

The  bill  was  considered  after  hearings 
by  the  full  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  It  was  unanimously 
reported  by  the  committee.  It  has  the 
full  support  of  railroad  management,  the 
railroad  industry,  and  it  has  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  Railway  Labor  Ex^utives 
Act,  an  organization  composed  of  all  of 
the  railroad  labor  organizations. 

The  bill  was  recommended  at  the  out- 
set by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 
There  were  some  slight  differences  at 
that  time  between  the  bill  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Board  and  a  later  bill 
recommended  by  the  Railway  Brother- 
hoods. 

Consultations  were  had  between  the 
vai-ious  groups  and  organizations  inter- 
ested, and  as  a  result  H.R.  8100  was  in- 
troduced to  carry  out  the  agreement  be- 
tween all  of  those  interested  in  this  prob- 
lem at  that  time.  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  a  very  important  problem  before 
the  House  today  in  which  the  railroad 
industry,  railroad  management  and  the 
railroad  brotherhoods,  are  in  accord.  I 
know  this  will  be  pleasing  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  in  view  of  our  recent 
experience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  make  the 
record  complete  as  to  why  this  bill  is 
needed. 

Under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937,  railroad  employees  have  their  own 
separate  and  independent  retirement 
system,  financed  by  payroll  taxes  paid 
by  both  employees  and  the  carriers.  For 
a  variety  of  reasons,  the  railroad  retire- 
ment account,  into  which  these  taxes  are 
paid  and  out  of  which  benefits  are  paid, 
has  developed  an  actuarial  deficit.  There 
is  approximately  $4  billion  in  the  account 
today;  however,  the  income  of  the  fund 
today  is  somewhat  below  the  amounts 
required  to  finance  all  future  obligations 
of  the  fund.  Currently,  the  fund  is  run- 
ning a  deficit  at  the  rate  of  approxi- 
mately $77  million  a  year  on  a  level  basis. 
The  bill  before  us  today  is  designed  to 
reduce  that  deficit  to  approximately  $16 
miUion  a  year,  which  is  a  figure  weU 


within  accepted  actuarial  limits  for  a 
fund  of  this  size. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  is  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  deficits  plaguing 
the  railroad  unemployment  insurance 
fund.  The  Railroad  Unemplojrment  In- 
surance Act.  which  was  enacted  in  1938. 
established  a  separate  and  independent 
unemployment  insurance  system  for  rtiil- 
road  employees.  This  system  is  financed 
by  payroll  taxes  imposed  upon  the  car- 
riers, on  a  sliding  scale,  with  a  maximum 
rate  of  tax  at  present  of  3%  percent  of 
taxable  payroll. 

Because  of  the  extremely  high  rate  of 
unemployment  in  the  railroad  industry 
in  recent  years,  the  railroad  unemploy- 
ment insurance  fund  has  become  de- 
pleted, and  in  order  for  benefits  to  be 
paid,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Congress  to 
authorize  the  unemployment  system  to 
borrow  funds  to  meet  obligations.  At 
the  present  time,  the  unemployment  In- 
surance fund  owes  $300  million  to  the 
railroad  retirement  account. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem by  increasing  the  permanent  maxi- 
mum rate  of  contributions  required  of 
the  railroads  from  3%  to  4  percent  of 
taxable  payroll,  and  by  tightening  up 
some  of  the  requirements  for  the  pay- 
ment of  railroad  unemployment  insur- 
ance benefits. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  changes  In 
the  unemployment  insurance  system  will 
improve  its  position  by  approximately 
$20.3  million  a  year,  which  should  soon 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  further  bor- 
rowing by  the  system,  and  will  permit 
gradual  repayment  of  Its  indebtedness 
to  the  railroad  retirement  fund. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  the  loans  to  the  unanployment  in- 
surance fund  in  no  way  affect  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  railroad  retirement 
system.  These  loans  bear  interest  at  the 
same  rate  as  other  obligations  held  by 
the  railroad  retirement  account,  and 
these  loans  will  be  repaid  in  full.  The 
financial  position  of  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system  is  not  affected  in  any  way 
by  this  borrowing  authority. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  mentioned  earlier  that 
this  bill  would  improve  the  financing  of 
the  railroad  retirement  system.  These 
improvements,  in  ger\eral.  would  occur 
through  three  principal  changes  in  the 
law. 

The  first  change  increases  the  amount 
of  compensation  subject  to  taxes  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  from 
$400  monthly  to  $450  monthly;  second, 
the  bill  makes  certain  changes  in  the 
method  of  payment  to  the  railroad  re- 
tirement account  for  military  service, 
and  the  committee  has  been  informed 
that  appropriations  hereafter  will  be  re- 
quested to  make  payment  on  account  of 
certain  military  service  credits;  and 
third,  the  bill  provides  a  new  method 
for  determining,  interest  rates  on  obliga- 
tions held  by  the  railroad  retirement  ac- 
count, provides  that  the  rate  of  interest 
paid  on  these  obligations  may  not  go 
below  3  percent,  and  provides  for  the 
immediate  conversion  of  all  3  percent 
obligations  presently  held  by  the  account 
into  obligations  bearing  the  new  interest 
rate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  hearings  were  held  on 
September  11.    All  witnesses  appearing 


supported  the  bill.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Treasury  Department 
in  general  support  the  bill,  though  they 
oppose  the  provisions  of  the  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  immediate  conversion  of  the 
railroad  retirement  account  into  obliga- 
tions bearing  the  new  interest  rate,  and 
they  oppose  the  guaranteed  minimum 
interest  rate  of  3  percent.  The  commit- 
tee considered  their  position  and  decided 
to  retain  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as 
introduced  for  the  reasoixs  set  out  in  the 
conmiittee  report. 

I  also  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  fact  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  raises  some  questions  about 
this  bill.  Their  concern  is  over  the 
guarantee  of  a  minimum  floor  of  3  per- 
cent on  the  Interest  drawn  by  the  re- 
tirement account.  Let  me  remind  you 
that  in  1937  we  provided  a  3 -percent 
interest  rate  to  be  paid  to  the  railroad 
retirement  account  on  funds  held  by 
the  Treasury  Department.  The  record 
shows  that  during  the  years  from  1937 
to  1956  the  Treasury  Department  lost 
$230  million  because  of  this  interest  rate. 
Prom  1956  to  today  the  Tieasury  has 
gained  approximately  $230  million  be- 
cause of  this  interest  rate.  So  in  the 
long  run  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  has  Just  about  broken  even  under 
this  procedure  in  handling  the  railroad 
retirement  fund.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  concern  of  the  Budget  or  the  Treas- 
ury Department  in  this  regard  should 
prevent  this  legislation  from  being  en- 
acted into  law. 

This  is  an  important  program.  The 
Railroad  Retirement  Fund  is  not  in  bal- 
ance, and  it  should  be.  The  employees 
and  employers  have  agreed  to  increase 
the  payments  which  they  make,  half  of 
them  by  the  employees  and  half  by  the 
employers,  in  order  to  make  this  a  sound, 
stable  program.  That  is  precisely  the 
problem  here. 

I  commend  the  bill  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  House.  The  com- 
mittee reported  it  unanimously.  We  did 
not  receive  the  newest  report  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  until  after  this  report 
was  filed,  we  did  not  receive  the  letter 
from  the  Treasury  Department  until 
after  the  report  was  filed,  and  we  did  not 
receive  the  letter  from  the  Labor  De- 
partment until  after  our  report  was  filed. 
The  Labor  Department  wants  assur- 
ances that  this  procedure  will  not  become 
a  precedent  affecting  the  State  unem- 
ployment Insurance  programs.  We  do 
not  intend  that  this  bUl  be  such  a  prec- 
edent. We  Intend  it  to  be  applicable 
only  to  this  program,  and  In  no  way 
should  it  affect  the  State  unemployment 
programs  and  it  is  not  so  intended. 

We  feel  this  is  a  program  that  has  been 
worked  out  adequately  and  should  be  ap- 
proved. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record.  I  place  the 
latest  report  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  from  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  from  the  Labor  Departaient: 
ExECurrvE  Orncx  or  the  Peesident. 

BtrxEAU  or  THE  Budget. 
Washington,  DC,  Septem'ber  12,  1963. 
Hon.  LisTEE  Hill. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 

Welfare,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  On  August  29  and  30 

the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  wrote  you  a  letter 

commenting   on   S.   3066   and   S.    1356.  bills 


which  would  make  major  changes  in  the 
financing  of  the  railroad  retirement  and  the 
unemployment  insurance   programs. 

I  have  just  learned  that  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  has 
reported  a  bill  identical  to  S.  2056.  I  under- 
stand, moreover,  that  your  conamlttee  wUl 
hold  hearings  on  this  legislation  in  the  early 
futtire.  I  am  writing  to  express  my  personal 
concern  about  two  provisions  In  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  light  of  our  extremely  tight  over- 
all budget  situation.  The  budgetary  effect 
of  these  provisions  would  be  to  increase 
budgetary  coets  over  a  10-year  period  by  more 
than  $200  million  and  would  increfwe  the 
1966  budget  requirements  by  aprproxlmately 
$25  million.  More  Importantly,  It  would 
eetablUh  a  principle  which  If  applied  to 
other  trust  funds  woxild  add  to  the  Federal 
budget  about  one-third  of  $1  billion  a  year 
and  an  accumulated  cost  of  about  $2  billion 
over  the  next  several  years. 

I  am  sure  that  In  the  light  of  our  overall 
budget  situation  you  would  agree  that  I 
would  be  remiss  If  I  did  not  call  this  to  your 
personal  attention.  The  financing  proposals 
in  the  administration  blU,  8.  739  (also  be- 
ton  your  committee)  do  not  contain  these 
provisions  and  are.  we  believe,  eminently 
fair  to  all  parties  concerned. 

The  first  change  from  the  administration 
bill  couples  a  statutory  minimum  floor  of  3 
percent  to  desirable  changes  which  txtend 
the  flexible  market  yield  criteria  to  invest- 
ments of  the  railroad  retirement  account. 
The  second  requires  that  all  present  invest- 
ments of  the  account  be  converted  Immedi- 
ately to  the  new  market  yield  criteria. 

The  proposed  guaranteed  3 -percent  floor 
would  seriously  conflict  with  the  market 
yield  principle  by  making  it  p>oesible  for  these 
funds  to  earn  more  than  would  be  received 
by  private  Investors  In  Government  securi- 
ties. The  Congress  in  recent  years  has  en- 
acted this  fully  flexible  formula  for  the  so- 
cial security  and  the  civil  service  retirement 
funds  without  any  floor.  A  guaranteed  floor 
does  exist  for  the  veterans'  life  Insurance 
tnist  funds  which  are  also  invested  under 
the  market  yield  fcM^nula,  but  with  the  slg- 
nlflcant  dlfferencee  that  a  Va -percent  offset 
In  the  interest  yield  is  made  by  the  Treasury 
as  compensation  for  the  special  floor. 

Enactment  of  S.  2056  (or  8.  1356)  would 
not  only  violate  the  principle  of  a  fxilly  flex- 
ible yield  now  applicable  to  the  comparable 
social  security  and  clvil-servlce  retirement 
funds  but  wotild  also  create  pressures  for  re- 
moval of  the  offset  from  the  veterans"  funds. 
A  guaranteed  floor  without  the  ',^ -per- 
cent offset  for  the  current  investments  of 
the  veterans'  funds  would  adversely  affect 
the  Federal  budget  and  increase  the  interest 
costs  to  the  Treasury,  and  the  general  tax- 
payer by  about  $36  million  per  year. 

Investments  of  the  social  security,  civil 
service  retirement,  and  the  veterans'  funds 
are  being  converted  gradually  over  a  10-  to 
16-year  period.  We  see  no  significant  dif- 
ference in  the  character  or  in  the  invest - 
menu  of  the  railroad  retirement  account  to 
warrant  an  immediate  conversion.  Should 
an  immediate  conversion  be  extended  to 
these  other  major  trust  funds.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  Increased  costs  to  be  borne 
by  the  taxpayer  would  be  about  $2  billion, 
of  which  approximately  a  third  of  a  billion 
would  be  incurred  in  the  first  year. 

Furthermore,  immediate  complete  conver- 
sion of  existing  InvestmenU  could  serve  as 
a  precedent  for  Immediate  conversion  of  fu- 
ture Investments,  should  there  be  a  rise  in 
the  average  market  yield.  By  contrast,  any 
private  Investor  who  seeks  to  convert  his 
long-term  Government  securities  to  those 
yielding  a  higher  Interest  rate  must  seU  hU 
existing  securities  at  the  market  value  which 
frequently  may  be  Iselow  par. 

In  summary,  8.  738  provides  a  fully  flexible 
interest  formula  and  a  10-year  rollover  of 
investment*    for    the    railroad    retirement 
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account  which  together  with  other  changes 
brings  the  railroad  retirement  system  within 
reasonable  actuarial  balance.  For  the  rea- 
sons outlined  above.  I  urge  that  your  com- 
mittee modify  S.  3066  (or  S  1366)  along  these 
lines. 

The  SecreUry  of   the  Treasury  Joins  me 
In  supporting  such  modlflcatlons. 
Sincerely, 

KERMrr    GOEDON. 
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The  SrcarrABT  or  the  Trkasurt, 

Wckshmgton.  September  12, 1963. 
The  Honorable  OaxN  Uakris, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign  Commerce,   House   of   Representa- 
tives. Washington.  D.C. 

DcAK  Me.  Chaikman:  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  you  have  Introduced  H.R.  8100. 
a  bin  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937.  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act, 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act. 
and  the  Temporary  Extended  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Benefits  Act  of  1961  to 
increase  the  creditable  and  Uxable  compen- 
sation, and  for  other  purposes. 

As  In  the  case  of  H.R.  3310  and  H.R.  4885 
which  you  Introduced,  one  of  the  principal 
purposes  of  the  bill  Is  to  change  the  rate  of 
Interest  prescribed  to  be  paid  by  the  Treasvu-y 
on  special  obligations  It  Issues  to  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Account.  The  statute  fixed 
the  present  3-percent  rate  In  1937;  the  pro- 
posed legislation  woxild  change  this  flat  3- 
percent  rate  to  a  formula  relating  the  rate 
to  the  market  yield  on  long-term  marketable 
Treasury  Issues.  (Currently  this  market- 
yield  formula  would  produce  a  rate  ot  3% 
percent.)     I  favor  this  proposal. 

Two  provisions  have  been  added  to  this  de- 
sirable proposal,  however,  which  give  me  con- 
cern. These  added  provisions,  which  were 
also  added  In  HJl.  4885,  would  (1)  provide  for 
inunedlate  conversion  of  all  of  the  sp)€clal  ob- 
ligations held  by  the  account  to  the  rate 
fixed  under  the  proposed  formula,  and  (2) 
retain  the  3-percent  rate  as  a  guaranteed 
floor  under  the  rate  calculated  by  means  of 
the  formula.  These  two  provisions  were  not 
In  the  legislation  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration, which  you  Introduced  as  H.R.  3310, 
because  they  are  not  consistent  with  the 
treatment  accorded  to  any  other  trust  fund 
and  would  give  this  account  an  unwarranted 
benefit  at  the  expense  of  the  general  tax- 
payer. 

In  recent  years  actions  have  been  taken 
to  adopt  the  market-yield  formula  for  fixing 
the  rates  of  Interest  on  the  special  obliga- 
tions Issued  to  most  of  the  major  trust  funds. 
This  formula  has  been  adopted  because  It 
has  the  advantage  of  producing  a  rate  which 
responds  quickly  to  Interest  rate  changes 
generally.  In  every  case  provision  has  been 
made  for  conversion  of  the  total  Investment 
m  special  obligations  to  rates  fixed  under 
the  new  formula  over  a  period  of  time,  for 
example  15  years  In  the  case  of  the  old-age 
and  survivors  Insiu-ance  trust  fund  and  10 
years  in  the  case  of  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment fund.  This  period  of  conversion  is  a 
recognition  of  the  long-term  character  of 
these  funds.  There  Is  no  Justification  for 
treating  the  railroad  retirement  account  dif- 
ferently. For  almost  the  first  20  years  of  its 
life  the  flat  3  percent  rate  provided  for  the 
account  was  higher  than  the  rate  the  mar- 
ket-yield formula  would  have  produced;  It 
has  been  only  In  recent  years  that  the 
market-yield  formula  has  produced  a  higher 
rate.  The  largest  of  all  funds,  the  old-age 
and  survivors  Insurance  trust  fund,  received 
substantially  less  than  3  percent  on  the 
special  obligations  issued  to  It  until  as  re- 
cently as  1960.  The  immediate  conversion 
proposed  by  H-R.  8100  would  provide  a  wind- 
fall for  the  account  which  would  have  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  general  taxpayer.  To  pro- 
vide this  same  treatment  for  all  of  the  funds 
would  cost  the  general  taxpayers  almost  a 
third   of  a  billion  dollars  In  the  first  year 


alc^e,  and  gradually  declining  amounts  In 
su()cesslve  years. 

The  proposal  In  the  bill  for  retaining  the 
present  3-percent  rate  as  a  guaranteed  floor 
woUld  be  equally  unwtirranted  and  incon- 
sls,ent  with  principle.  In  the  cases  of  two 
trust  funds  In  which  a  guaranteed  floor  has 
be<n  coupled  with  a  change  to  a  rate  related 
to  the  market  yield  (the  veterans  Insurance 
funds),  the  formula  has  provided  for  reduc- 
ing the  market-yield  rate  by  one-half  of  1 
pel  cent  In  consideration  for  the  guaranteed 
aoi>T.  In  the  cases  of  the  other  funds  for 
which  a  rate  related  to  the  market  yield  has 
biH  n  adopted,  the  formula  provides  no  floor 
an  1  hence  no  reduction  from  the  market- 
yield  rate.  The  fact  that  the  account  has 
hal  a  flat  3-percent  rate  provides  no  excuse 
for  retaining  that  rate  as  a  floor.  As  I  pointed 
ou  ;  above,  the  3-percent  rate  has  been  higher 
than  the  market  yield  during  most  of  the 
accounts  existence,  and  the  3-percent  rate 
has  been  considerably  higher  until  very  re- 
ceitly  than  the  rate  on  special  obligations 
iss^jed  to  the  prototype  and  largest  of  all 
tnist  funds,  the  old-age  and  survivors  Insur- 
ance trust  fund.  For  all  of  this  period  the 
3-percent  rate  was  In  Itself  advantageous  to 
thf  account:  the  fact  that  the  account  has 
had  this  advantage  Is  no  basis  for  a  further 
advantage  through  retention  of  the  3 -percent 
raie  as  a  floor. 

%  strongly  urge  your  committee  not  to 
Jeopardize  the  enactment  of  the  highly  de- 
sli^ble  features  of  this  proposed  legislation 
by|  Including  the  unjustified  provisions  for 
the  guaranteed  fioor  and  for  the  Immediate 
conversion. 

I  would  also  like  to  reiterate  the  point 
mide  In  the  Department's  report  on  H.R. 
3310  and  H.R.  4885  that  the  language  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act,  which  title  II 
of!  the  bill  would  amend,  could  be  consider- 
ably Improved  by  some  revision  of  title  II. 
Tlie  revision  of  title  II  suggested  In  that  re- 
port, which  would  make  no  substantive 
change  In  the  provisions  proposed  by  the 
bl  Is,  Is  attached. 

rhe  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bxireau  of  the  Budget  that  there  Is  no  ob- 
jection from  the  standpoint  of  the  adminis- 
tration's program  to  the  submission  of  this 
report  to  your  committee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  Dillon. 


U.S.    Department    of    Laboe. 
Washington.  September  13.  1963. 
H6n.  Oren  Harris, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mb,  Chairman:  The  Department  of 
L^bor  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  ex- 
press for  the  record  our  views  with  respect 
toj  certain  disqualification  features  of 
amendments  to  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act  made  by  H.R.  8100.  the  bill  to 
In^prove  the  financing  of  the  railroad  retire- 
ment and  railroad  unemplo3mient  insurance 
systems,  both  of  which  have  large  deficits. 

jWlthout  commenting  on  the  technical 
features  of  the  financing  provisions  of  H.R. 
81J0O,  we  do  support  Improving  the  financing 
of]  both  these  systems.  We  note  that  the 
bill  carries  the  endorsement  of  both  railroad 
management  and  railroad  labor  organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  the  members  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board,  which  administers  the 
t\fo  systems. 

The  Department  would  merely  like  to  go  on 
record  as  stating  that  enactment  of  these 
dl^uallficatlon  provisions  for  the  railroad 
Inidustry  would  not  Imply  that  the  Federal 
G<)vernment  would  have  no  objection  If  such 
pnovlslons  were  adopted  widely  In  the  regular 
StJate  unemployment  Insurance  laws  as  a 
pvt  of  the  regular  Federal-State  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  system  with  which  this  De- 
p^ment  Is  so  directly  concerned.  As  we  un- 
d^stand  It,   the  disqualification  provisions 


would  work  as  follows:  A  railroad  worker 
who  is  separated  Involuntarily  from  his 
railroad  Job,  takes  another  Job  In  a  non- 
railroad  Industry,  and  then  voluntarily  quits 
the  latter  Job  without  good  cause  Is  dis- 
qualified from  receiving  any  railroad  unem- 
ployment Insurance  until  he  earns  $750  more 
in  railroad  employment  following  the  volun- 
tary quit.  The  disqualification  would  bar 
him  from  his  railroad  benefits  even  If,  after 
his  voluntary  quit,  he  had  had  another  non- 
railroad  Job  from  which  he  was  laid  off  for 
lack  of  work,  so  that  his  voluntary  quit  Is 
not  the  cause  of  his  present  unemployment. 

Moreover.  If  such  a  worker  quit  his  non- 
railroad  Job  with  good  cause,  he  could  not 
receive  railroad  unemployment  Insurance 
until  he  had  exhausted  any  State  unemploy- 
ment insurance  to  which  he  might  be  en- 
titled. Since  his  nonrallroad  earnings  In 
such  a  situation  are  likely  to  be  low,  his  State 
benefit  would  generally  be  considerably  below 
the  railroad  benefit  to  which  he  was  entitled. 
Under  existing  law,  the  worker  would  not  be 
required  to  draw  the  lower  benefit  first. 
Even  under  the  proposal,  a  lald-off  worker 
could  choose  which  benefit  to  draw.  Only 
the  one  who  left  any  Job  voluntarily  with 
good  cause  would  be  required  to  draw  the 
State  benefit,  no  matter  how  small  It  was, 
for  the  appropriate  number  of  weeks  pro- 
vided by  the  State  law  before  he  could  begin 
to  draw  his  more  substantial  railroad  unem- 
ployment Insurance  benefits.  Thus,  a  pen- 
alty would  be  Imposed  on  the  worker  even 
though  he  Is  found  to  have  acted  with  good 
cause. 

These  provisions  are  extremely  severe.  No 
unemployment  Insurance  law  disqualifies  a 
worker  for  a  voluntary  quit  with  good  cause. 
This  Department  has  consistently  taken  the 
position  that  a  worker  who  voluntarily  leaves 
his  Job  without  good  cause  should  be  dis- 
qualified for  only  a  limited  number  of  weeks, 
rather  than  making  him  ineligible  until  he 
has  requallfied  through  substantial  new 
earnings.  We  have  also  consistently  held 
that  the  disqualification  period  should  be 
linked  In  time  to  the  disqualifying  act,  so 
that  a  worker  unemployed  because  of  an 
involuntary  separation  Is  not  disqualified  for 
an  act  In  connection  with  some  prior  sepa- 
ration unrelated  to  his  current  unemploy- 
ment. 

This  position  Is  based  on  the  principle 
that  the  unemployment  Insurance  disqualifi- 
cation Is  not  Intended  as  a  punishment  for 
a  wrongful  act.  but  Is  merely  a  device  for 
limiting  the  Insured  risk  to  exclude  unem- 
ployment brought  about  by  a  voluntary  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  claimant  without  good 
cause.  This  principle  Is  generally  accepted, 
even  when  the  disqualification  is  more  severe 
than  we  recommend,  and  Is  accompanied  by 
the  concept  that  benefits  should  not  be  paid 
on  the  basis  of  work  which  the  Individual 
could  have  kept  but  for  his  own  action  taken 
without  good  cause. 

This  Department  would  regret  any  Impli- 
cation of  endorsement  of  the  disqualification 
provisions  of  HJl.  8100  for  the  regular  Fed- 
eral-State unemployment  Insurance  system. 
We  would  therefore  appreciate  It  If  these 
views  were  made  a  part  of  the  committee's 
printed  record  of  this  bill. 

While  the  Department  of  Labor  supports 
the  bill,  subject  to  the  foregoing  comments, 
we  also  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  the  Treasury  Department 
have  commented  on  features  of  the  financing 
arrangements. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Willard  Wibtz. 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
look  at  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  thia 
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morning,  he  will  find  that  our  Federal 
Government  is  spending  more  than  3 
percent  for  most  of  the  money  being 
borrowed. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  think  the  average  on 
outstanding  long-range  obligations  is 
something  like  3 '/a  percent. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  All  we  ask  in  this 
bill  is  that  we  guarantee  the  rate  of  3 
percent.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  like 
$4  billion  being  lent  at  3  percent.  It 
seems  to  me  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
is  checking  it,  but  they  did  not  object 
to  this  particular  figure.  No  one  ap- 
peared at  the  hearings.  We  took  the 
evidence  in  good  faith.  No  one  opposed 
the  bill.  I  think  it  is  sound  legislation. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  the  letters  referred  to  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Treasury 
Department. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Springer]. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all 
the  years  that  I  have  been  a  member  of 
this  committee,  we  have  tried  to  the  best 
of  our  ability  to  be  sure  that  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  System  was  in  a  satis- 
factory financial  condition.  There  have 
been  years  when  there  has  been  a  sur- 
plus In  other  years  there  has  been  a 
deficit.  We  have  tried  to  keep  these 
within  some  tolerable  limits.  The  fund 
at  the  present  time  has  almost  $4  bil- 
lion in  assets.    I  will  admit  that  this  is 

However,  there  is  at  the  present  time 
a  current  actuarial  deficit  in  the  system 
of  about  $77  million  a  year.  By  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  we  will  reduce  this 
deficit  from  $77  million  to  approximately 
$16  million,  or  from  1.79  percent  of  the 
taxable  payroll  to  0.34  percent  of  the 
assumed  taxable  payroll. 

We  are  advised  that  the  remsuning 
deficit  of  $16  mlUion  a  year  on  a  level 
basis  is  well  within  the  limits  of  actuarial 
tolerance  for  a  system  that  has  this  size 
and  character. 

One  of  the  real  problems  of  this  fund 
has  come  from  the  railroad  unemploy- 
ment insurance  system.  This  system 
differs  from  the  railroad  retirement  sys- 
tem in  that  all  contributions  to  the  un- 
employment insurance  system  are  paid 
by  employers  and  none  by  employees. 
The  employers  do  pay  contributions  by 
rates  that  are  fixed  by  a  sliding  scale 
schedule.  The  maximum  rate  of  3% 
percent  is  now  in  effect.  However,  the 
rate  was  increased  for  1962  and  1963 
by  an  additional  one-fourth  percent  by 
the  Temporary  Extended  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Benefits  Act  of 
1961.  It  was  anticipated  at  that  time 
that  the  figure  of  3%  percent  of  Uxable 
payroll  would  be  sufficient  to  cover  the 
costs  of  all  benefits.  For  that  reason 
Public  Law  86-28  included  a  provision 
authorizing  the  system  to  borrow  funds 
from  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  as 
needed  to  pay  benefits.  The  system  now 
owes  to   the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 


more  than  $300  million.  This  deficit 
for  the  reason  explained  is  one  of  an 
accounting  nature. 

Fortunately,  this  bill  is  supported  by 
all  of  the  parties  interested  to  the  legis- 
lation and  I  think  all  of  them  realize  the 
importance  of  getting  the  fund  as  nearly 
in  balance  as  possible.  In  the  hearings 
on  the  bill,  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  which  represents  substantial- 
ly all  of  the  class  1  railroads  in  the 
United  States,  the  American  Shortline 
Railroad  Association,  and  the  Railway 
Labor  Executives  Association,  who  repre- 
sents almost  all  of  the  railroad  employees 
in  the  United  States  have  recorded  their 
full  support  for  this  bill.  The  joint  let- 
ter addressed  to  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  urging  prompt  enactment  of 
the  bill  is  printed  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  which  most  of  the  Members 
have  before  them. 

The  changes  set  out  in  this  bill  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  would  im- 
prove the  financial  condition  of  the  rail- 
road unemployment  insurance  system  by 
about  $20.3  million  a  year.  This,  it  is 
estimated,  would  eliminate  the  necessity 
of  further  borrowing  by  the  system  of 
funds  from  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
and  these  provisions  also  will  permit 
gradual  repayment  of  the  indebtedness 
of  the  system  to  the  account. 

There  are  several  other  provisions 
which  I  think  are  improvement*  over  the 
present  law.  The  military  services 
credits  are  revised,  definite  interest  rates 
are  set  on  the  special  obligations  of  the 
Treasury  which  has  control  of  the  re- 
serve funds,  in  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act  there  will  be  an  in- 
crease in  the  financial  condition  of  the 
system  by  Increasing  from  3%  to  4  per- 
cent of  the  pasrroU  under  the  present 
limit  of  $400  a  month  for  each  employee. 
This,  of  course,  is  contributed  entirely 
by  the  employer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  wrestled  with 
this  matter  in  previous  years  and  I  think 
substantially  have  come  up  with  answers 
which  kept  the  railroad  retirement  sys- 
tem financially  solvent.  We  are  at- 
tempting to  do  that  in  this  case.  We  be- 
lieve this  legislation  is  needed  and  is  in 
the  public  interest  and  for  this  rea|6on  I 
hope  that  all  Members  can  support  it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about  actuarial  deficit  that  would  oc- 
cur with  the  approval  of  this  bill.  The 
gentleman  well  knows  there  is  a  toler- 
ance of  approximately  1  percent.  The 
actuaries  talk  about  the  fund  in  perpe- 
tuity. Consequently,  in  actual  practice 
with  this  adjustment  proposed  in  this 
bill,  it  is  thought  the  fund  would  be  ac- 
tuarily  sound  because  of  the  fact  that  we 
do  have  tolerance  which  actuaries  in 
their  very  conservative  report  thought  we 
should  have. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  average  rate  of 
loss  would  be  about  0.34  percent.  That 
is  only  about  one-third  of  a  percent.  In 
other  words,  based  on  all  the  expert 
knowledge,  this  is  well  within  the  toler- 
ance which  we  ought  to  have  in  order  to 
have  a  sound  fund. 


Mr.     TEAGUE     of     California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SPRINGER.     I  jrield. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.     A  mo- 
ment or  two  ago  the  gentleman  stated.  I 
believe,  that  he  did  not  know  of  any  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  being  lent  at  3 
percent.    I  should  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  the 
rural  electrification  co-ops  borrow  sev- 
eral hundred  million  dollars  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  at  2  percent.    I  think 
this  is  wrong.    I  have  a  bill  to  try  to  re- 
quire that  the  going  rate  of  interest  be 
paid.     I  should  not  want  this  to  be  over- 
looked at  this  point  in  the  debate,  and 
want  it  included  as  a  part  of  the  Record. 
Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Younger]. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  I  think  we  must 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  pension  fund  that  is  supposed 
to  be  actuarially  sound  on  a  funded  basis. 
The  thing  that  causes  the  deficit  pri- 
marily is  not  the  rate  of  tax  but  the  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  employees  par- 
ticipating in  the  fimd.     I  am  not  sure 
that  the  figures  we  are  now  using  will 
not  have  to  be  changed  within  the  next 
2  years  because  of  the  gradual  decrease 
in  the  number  of  railroad  employees  who 
are  contributing  to  the  fund.    In  other 
words,  the  industry  contributes  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  the  payroll  and  the 
individuals  contribute.    Naturally,  as  the 
number  of  employees  decrease  and  the 
total  payroll  decreases,  then  you  create 
a  deficit  in  the  fund  that  is  supposed  to 
be  actuarially  sound.     I  would  not  be 
surprised  that  within  the  next  2  or  3 
years  we  may  have  to  revise  the  figures 
and  I  think  the  House  should  understand 
that  now  and  not  figure  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  going  to  eliminate  the  deficit  in 
this  fimd  permanently. 

Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  just  like  a  Uttle 
more  information  about  the  totel  cost  to 
the  Government  of  these  amendments  to 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  California  has 
made  a  very  sage  observation.  I  presume 
this  is  something  Uke  social  security,  and 
motherhood,  and  that  we  have  to  be  for 
it ;  in  view  of  what  we  have  been  through 
in  the  last  30  years  or  so.  Certainly.  I 
can  see  reasons  for  supporting  this  bill. 
H.R.  8100;  but  it  is  a  Uttle  difficult  for 
me  to  find  out  from  reading  the  report 
and  the  hearings,  and  in  view  of  some  of 
the  situations  you  have  stipulated,  how 
much  this  is  going  to  take  out  of  the  tax- 
payers' pockets:  namely,  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury.   Could  the  gentleman  enlighten  us 

on  that? 

Mr  YOUNGER.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man has  misinterpreted  the  remarks 
about  what  we  take  out  of  the  Treasury. 
They  should  be  paying  the  going  rate  for 
this  money  that  is  deposited  with  them. 
If  the  Congress  wants  to  give  to  this  fund 
the  right  of  independent  Investment  out- 
side of  the  Treasury  lOU's.  they  might 
very  well  improve  the  return,  but  I  think 
as  long  as  this  is  a  Government-operated 
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institution,  then  the  funds  that  are  de- 
posited with  the  Treasury  should  be 
paid  the  going  rate  of  interest  by  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  understand  that,  but 
still  when  we  increase  the  retirement  pay 
and  when  we  are  authorizing  these  other 
privileges,  it  is  eventually  going  to  mean 
a  certain  amount  of  money  that  will  be 
taken  out  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  No.  it  is  on  an  actu- 
arially sound  funded  basis. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes,  so  that  I  may.  if  I 
can.  clarify  this  for  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man, the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
taking  the  time  to  do  this. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  In  supplementing  what 
was  said  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia a  minute  ago.  I  think  the  answer  to 
the  gentleman's  question  is  that  pres- 
ently, as  I  understand  the  gentleman's 
question,  he  asks.  What  fimds  will  this 
take  out  of  the  Treasury  immediately? 
Presently  there  is  owmg  to  this  fund  by 
the  Government  approximately  $160 
million.  In  other  words,  that  amount 
has  already  accumulated  which  is  owed 
to  the  fxmd  itself  by  the  Government.  So 
we  would  expect  that  as  soon  as  the 
Congress  gets  to  it,  as  it  will,  the  im- 
mediate result  would  be  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  funds  that  it  owes,  in  the 
sum  of  $160  million  approximately. 

In  addition  to  that,  under  this  arrange- 
ment the  retirement  fund  would  get  in 
interest  from  the  Treasury  approxi- 
mately $25  million  a  year.  That  is  based 
on  the  going  rate  of  interest  approxi- 
mately. Until  the  interest  rate  changes, 
that  is  about  what  the  amount  would  be, 
on  a  level  basis,  as  long  as  the  fund  re- 
mains at  presently  anticipated  levels. 

Mr.  HALL.  WiU  the  chairman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Do  I  understand,  then, 
that  the  entire  import  of  this  bill,  as  far 
as  spending  moneys  of  the  U.S.  Treasury 
is  concerned,  is  simply  in  the  allowance 
of  a  fair  rate  of  Interest  on  what  we 
already  owe.  which  will  in  turn  give 
enough  to  the  retirement  fund  to  ac- 
complish all  the  other  authorized 
monthly  payments,  and  so  forth,  herein? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Not  entirely.  There  is 
a  question  which  is  raised  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department — they  want  the  transi- 
tion from  the  flat  3  percent  to  become 
effective  over  a  period  of  10  years.  This 
bill  provides  that  the  transition  will  take 
effect  immediately;  and  from  that  date 
on  the  interest  rate  will  be  the  going 
rate  of  interest  with  a  minimum  of  3 
percent.  Today  it  is  a  flat  3  percent  and 
it  has  been  so  since  1937.  There  is  noth- 
ing coming  out  of  the  Treasury.  The 
Treasury  is  not  putting  anything  into 
this  fund  as  such.  The  fund  consists  of 
money  which  the  Treasury  owes  to  this 
fund  for  the  use  of  the  money.  This  is 
the  same  as  other  borrowed  money  on 
which  it  pays  interest. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman 3^eld  further? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    I  yield. 

Blr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  that,  and  I 
simply  want  to  get  this  clarified.    As  I 


sat.  I  think  I  am  going  to  be  for  this  bill. 
I  Understand  there  is  no  current  appro- 
priation involved  herein  for  these 
moneys  but  we  will  have  to  make  up  that 
which  we  owe  eventually,  and  the  prob- 
lem involved  here  is  two  phased,  as  I 
understand  it,  and  on  which  I  am  query- 
ing the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Except  as  I  stated 
eaflier,  there  is  no  appropriation  to  be 
made  out  of  the  Treasury  in  the  usual 
sense  of  appropriating  funds  not  other- 
wise appropriated.  This  money  will 
have  to  be  appropriated,  however,  in 
or^er  to  pay  what  is  properly  owed  to 
fund. 
Ir.  HALL.    And  some  day  we  will  pick 

It  up  in  a  supplemental  appropriation 
or  in  some  other  manner? 

Mr.  HARRIS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  the  meantime,  if  we 
authorize  a  "percentage  of  interest,"  this 
will  enable  the  retirement  fund  to  en- 
ha|\ce  these  benefits  for  the  retirees  and 
otHker  participants,  some  of  which  they 
have  to  pay  through  the  years  to  the 
pension  fund. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  bill  provides  that 
the  Treasury  should  pay  interest  rates 
onjmoney  from  this  fund  the  same  as  it 
pa&'s  on  funds  raised  from  any  other 
source  that  the  Treasury  obtains  its  rev- 
enjies  from.  That  is  nothing  but  just 
ana  honest. 

Mr.  HALL  I  thank  the  gentleman 
an|d  I  agree. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
th^  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  in  connection  with  the  ques- 
tion proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  and  also  something  said  by  the 
geptleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Y(^UNGKR]  that  we  should  keep  in  mind 
thtit  at  the  present  time  the  employer 
artl  the  employee  are  both  paying  IV^ 

}Ai.  HARRIS.  This  will  be  on  $5,400. 
to4>.  instead  of  $4,800. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  is  right.  On 
$5,400  instead  of  $4,800.  But  it  should 
bei  pointed  out  further,  I  think,  that  by 
1968  the  share  of  both  the  employer  and 
employee  will  go  up  to  SVi  percent. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  share  will  be  paid 
b>"  both. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  So  some  of  the  ques- 
tions which  have  been  raised  here  as  to 
the  possible  soundness  of  the  plan  should 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
there  will  be  a  continually  increasing 
pek"centage  of  payment  by  both  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employee  until  1968  when 
the  total  combined  amounts  are  18  V4 
pe>-cent  of  the  payroll  which  will  be- 
cofne  permanent. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no(  further  requests  for  time. 

kir.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

trhe  previous  question  was  ordered. 

JThe  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  8100. 

trhe  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 


niles  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
l)assed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

NURSING  HOME  CARE  FOR 
VETERANS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bin  (HJl.  8009)  to  amend  Utle  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  certain  veterans 
with  urgently  needed  nursing  home  care 
and  nursing  care  facilities  while  reduc- 
ing the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  car- 
ing for  such  veterans,  and  for  other 
purpwses. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives  0/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  5001  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  (1)  by  inserting 
"(1)"  Immediately  after  "(a)",  (2)  by  re- 
designating clauses  (1)  and  (2)  thereof  as 
clauses  (A)  and  (B),  respectively,  and  (3)  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Administrator,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  President,  is  authorized  to 
establish  and  operate  not  more  than  two 
thousand  additional  beds  for  the  furnishing 
of  nursing  home  care  to  eligible  veterans  In 
facilities  over  which  the  Administrator  has 
direct  and  exclusive  Jurisdiction." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  17 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"1620.  Transfers  for  nursing  home  care 
"(a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Administrator  may  transfer  any 
veteran,  who  has  been  furnished  care  by  the 
Administrator  In  a  hospital  under  the  direct 
and  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  Administra- 
tor, to  any  public  or  private  institution  not 
under  the  Jiirlsdictlon  of  the  Administrator 
which  furnishes  nursing  home  care,  for  care 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  IX  the 
Administrator  determines   that — 

"(1)  such  veteran  has  received  maxlmiun 
benefits  from  such  care  in  such  hospitaJ,  but 
will  require  a  protracted  period  of  nursing 
home  care  which  can  be  furnished  In  sxich 
institution,  and 

"(2)  the  cost  of  such  nursing  home  care 
in  such  Institution  will  not  exceed  one-third 
of  the  cost  of  care  furnished  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  in  a  general  hospital 
under  the  direct  and  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Administrator,  as  such  cost  may  be  deter- 
mined from  time  to  time  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

Nursing  home  care  may  not  be  furnlahed 
pursuant  to  this  section  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States  for  more  than  six  months  in 
the  aggregate  in  connection  with  any  one 
transfer,  except  where  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  Administrator  a  longer  period  is  war- 
ranted in  the  case  of  any  veteran. 

"(b)  No  veteran  may  be  transferred  to  any 
Institution  for  nursing  home  care  under  this 
section,  unless  such  Institution  Is  determined 
by  the  Chief  Medical  Director  to  meet  such 
standards  as  he  may  prescribe." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  17  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  below 

"619.  Repair  or  replacement  of  certain  pros- 
thetic and  other  appliances." 

the  following: 

"620.  Transfers  for  nursing  home  care." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  641  of  Utle  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"}641.  Criteria  for  payment 

"The  Administrator  ahaU  pay  e»ch  State 
at  the  per  diem  rate  of  $2.80  for  each  veteran 
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of  any  war  receiving  hospitalization  or  domi- 
ciliary care  In  a  State  home  In  such  State 
if  the  veteran  Is  eligible  for  hospitalization 
or  domiciliary  care  In  a  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration facility,  and  at  the  per  diem  rate  of 
$3  60  for  each  veteran  of  any  war  receiving 
nursing  home  care  In  a  State  home  In  such 
State  if  such  veteran  meets  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (1).  (2).  or  (3)  of  section 
610(a)  of  this  title,  except  that  the  require- 
ment in  clause  (B)  of  such  paragraph  (1) 
shall,  for  this  purp>ose,  refer  to  the  inability 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  necessary  nursing 
home  care;  however,  such  payment  shall  not 
be  more.  In  any  case,  than  one-half  of  the 
cost  of  the  veteran's  maintenance  In  such 
State  home." 

(b)  No  pa3rment  shall  be  made  to  any 
State  home  solely  by  reason  of  the  amend- 
ment made  by  this  section  on  account  of 
nursing  home  care  furnished  any  veteran 
except  where  such  care  is  furnished  the  vet- 
eran by  the  State  home  for  the  first  time 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  January  1,  1964;  except 
that  subsection  (b)  of  section  641  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  as  In  effect  Immedi- 
ately before  such  date,  shall  remain  in  effect 
with  respect  to  any  amounts  retained  or  col- 
lected by  any  State  home  before  such  date. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Chapter  81  of  tlUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subchapter: 

"SXJBCHAPTEE    m STATE    HOME    FACILrnES    FOB 

rUENISHINO    NXIBSING    HOME    CARE 

"S  5031.  Definitions 
"For  the  purpose  of  this  subchapter — 
"(a)   The  war  veteran  p>opulation  of  each 

State  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 

latest  figures  certified  by  the  Department  of 

Commerce. 
"(b)   The  term 'State' does  not  Include  any 

possession  of  the  United  States. 

"(c)  The  term  'construction'  means  the 
construction  of  new  buildings,  the  expansion, 
remodeling,  modification,  or  alteration  of  ex- 
isting bxiUdlngs,  and  the  providing  of  initial 
equipment  for  any  such  buildings. 

"(d)  The  term  'cost  of  construction'  means 
the  amount  found  by  the  Administrator  to 
be  necessary  for  a  project  of  construction  of 
nursing  home  care  facilities,  including  archi- 
tect fees,  but  not  Including  the  cost  of  acqul- 
Bition  of  land. 
"I  6032.  Declaration  of  purpose 

"The  purpose  of  this  subchapter  Is  to  as- 
sist  the    several    States   to    construct   State 
home  faculties  for  furnishing  nursing  home 
care  to  war  veterans. 
"I  5083.  Authorization  of  appropriations 

"(a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jxme  30,  1964,  and  a  like  sum  for  each 
of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years.  Sums  ap- 
propriated pxu^uant  to  this  section  shall  be 
used  for  making  grants  to  States  which  have 
submitted,  and  have  had  approved  by  the 
Administrator,  applications  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  section  6032  of  thU  title. 

"(b)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shaU  remain  avaU- 
able  untU  the  end  of  the  second  fiscal  year 
following  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are 
appropriated. 

"(c)  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  erf  thU  section  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  used  to  assist  In  the  construction  of 
nursing  home  care  facilities  in  any  one  State. 
"I  6034.  General  regulations 

"Within  six  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subchapter,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  prescribe  the  following  by  regu- 
lation : 

"  ( 1 )  The  number  of  l>eds  required  to  pro- 
vide adequate  nursing  home  care  to  war 
veterans  residing  In  each  State,  which  num- 
ber shall  not  exceed  one-half  bed  per  thou- 
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sand  war  veteran  population  In  the  case  of 
any  State. 

"(2)  General  standards  of  construction, 
repairs,  modernization,  alteration,  and 
equipment  for  faclUUes  for  furnishing 
nursing  home  care  which  are  constructed 
with  assistance  received  under  this  sub- 
chapter. 

"J  6036.  Applications  with  respect  to  proj- 
ects; payments 
"(a)  After  regulations  have  been  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator  under  section 
5034  of  this  title,  any  State  desiring  to  re- 
ceive assistance  for  a  project  for  construc- 
tion of  SUte  home  facilities  for  furnishing 
nursing  home  care  must  submit  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator an  application.  Such  applica- 
tion shall  set  forth — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  the  grant  requested 
with  respect  to  such  project  which  may  not 
exceed  60  per  centum  of  the  estimated  cost 
of  construction  of  such  project, 

"(2)  a  description  of  the  site  for  such 
project, 

"(3)  plans  and  specifications  for  such 
project  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to 
section  6034(2)  of  this  title, 

"(4)  reasonable  assurance  that  upon  com- 
pletion of  such  project  the  facilities  will  be 
used  principally  to  fvirnlsh  nursing  home 
care  to  war  veterans  and  that  not  more  than 
10  per  centum  of  the  bed  occupancy  at  any 
one  time  will  consist  of  patients  who  are  not 
receiving  nvirslng  home  care  as  war  veterans, 
"(5)  reasonable  assurance  that  title  to 
such  site  Is  or  will  be  vested  solely  In  the 
applicant,  a  State  home,  or  another  agency 
or  Instrumentality  of  the  State, 

"(6)  reasonable  assurance  that  adequate 
financial  support  will  be  available  for  the 
construction  of  the  project  and  for  Its  main- 
tenance and  operation  when  complete, 

"(7)  reasonable  assiirance  that  the  State 
will  make  such  reports  In  such  form  and 
containing  such  Information  as  the  Admln- 
Utrator  may  from  time  to  time  reasonably 
require,  and  give  the  Administrator,  upon 
demand,  access  to  the  records  upon  which 
such  Information  Is  based,  and 

"(8)  reasonable  assurance  that  the  rates 
of  pay  for  laborers  and  mechanics  engaged 
In  construction  of  the  project  will  be  not 
less  than  the  prevailing  local  wage  rates  for 
similar  work  as  detennlned  In  accordance 
with  sections  276a  through  276ar-6  of  title  40 
(known  as  the  E>avU-Bacon  Act). 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  t^jprove  any 
such  application  If  he  finds  that — 

"(1)  there  are  sufficient  funds  available 
to  make  the  grant  requested  with  respect  to 
such  project. 

"(2)  such  grant  does  not  exceed  60  per 
centum  of  the  estimated  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  such  project. 

"(8)  that  such  a  grant  would  not  result 
In  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to 
section  5083(a)  of  this  UUe  being  \ut>d  to 
assist  the  construcUon  of  faculties  In  any  one 

State, 

"(4)  the  application  contains  such  rea- 
sonable assurance  as  to  use.  tlUe.  financial 
support,  reports  and  access  to  records,  and 
payment  of  prevailing  rates  of  wages,  as  the 
Administrator  may  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary, and 

"(6)  the  plans  and  specifications  for  such 
project  are  In  accord  with  reguUtlons  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  section  8084(2)  of  this 
title  and  that  the  construcUon  of  such  proj- 
ect, together  with  other  projects  \uider  con- 
struction and  other  facilities,  will  not  resttlt 
m  more  than  the  number  of  beds  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  section 
5034(1)  of  this  Utle  tor  the  State  In  which 
such  project  Is  located  being  available  for 
furnishing  nursing  home  care  to  war  veterans 
In  such  State.  .^     a^ 

"(c)  No  application  submitted  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  this  secUon  shall  be  dis- 


approved until  the  Administrator  has  af- 
forded the  applicant  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing. 

"(d)  Upon  approving  an  application  under 
this  section,  the  Administrator  shall  certify 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  amount 
of  the  grant  requested  with  respect  to  such 
project  In  such  application,  but  In  no  event 
an  amount  greater  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  construction  of  the  project, 
and  shall  designate  the  appropriation  from 
which  It  shall  be  paid.  Such  certification 
shall  provide  for  payment  to  the  applicant 
or.  If  designated  by  the  applicant,  the  State 
home  for  which  such  project  U  being  con- 
structed or  any  other  agency  or  Instrumen- 
tality of  the  applicant.  Such  amoimt  shall 
be  paid,  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, and  in  such  Installments  consistent 
with  the  progress  of  construction  as  the  Ad- 
ralniBtrator  may  determine  and  certify  for 
payment  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Funds  paid  under  this  section  for  the  con- 
strucUon of  an  approved  project  shall  be  used 
solely  for  carrying  out  such  project  as  so 
approved. 

"(e)   Any  amendment  of  any  approved  ap- 
plication shall  be  subject  to  approval  In  the 
same  manner  as  an  original  application. 
"J  6036.  Recapture    provisions 

"If,  within  twenty  years  after  ccwnpletion 
of  any  project  for  construction  of  facilities 
for  furnishing  nursing  home  care  with  re- 
spect to  which  a  grant  has  been  made  under 
this  subchapter,  such  facilities  cease  to  be 
operated  by  a  State,  a  State  home,  or  an 
agency  or  Instrumentality  of  a  State  princi- 
pally for  fvu-nlshlng  nursing  home  care  to  war 
veterans,  the  United  States  shall  be  enUUed 
to  recover  from  the  State  which  was  the  re- 
cipient of  the  grant  under  this  subchapter, 
c»  from  the  then  owner  of  such  facilities.  50 
per  centum  of  the  then  value  of  such  facili- 
ties, as  determined  by  agreement  of  the  par- 
Ues  or  by  action  brought  in  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  district  In  which 
such  facilities  are  situated. 
'•  j  6037.  State  control  of  operations 

"Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided, 
nothing  m  this  subchapter  shall  be  construed 
as  conferring  on  any  Federal  officer  or  em- 
ployee the  right  to  exercise  any  supervision  or 
control  over  the  administration,  personnel, 
maintenance,  or  operation  of  any  State  home 
for  which  facilities  are  cotxstructed  with  as- 
sistance received  under  this  subchapter." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  81  of  tlUe  38, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"SUBCHAFTBK    IH STATE    HOME    FACIUnES    FOE 

rUENISKING  NtJESING  HOME  CAKE 

"6031.  Definitions. 

"5032.  DeclaraUon  of  purpose. 

"6033.  Authorization  of  approprlaUons. 

"6034.  General  regulaUons. 

"5035.  Applications  with  respect  to  proJecU; 

payments. 
"6036.  Recapture  provisions. 
"5037.  State  control  of  operations." 

(c)  Paragri^h  (19)  of  section  101  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code.  U  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  'Such  term 
also  Includes  such  a  home  which  furnishes 
nursing  home  care  for  veterans  of  any  war." 

(d)  Section  101  of  tlUe  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(28)  The  term  'nursing  home  care'  means 
the  accommodation  of  oonvalescenU  or  other 
persons  who  are  not  acutely  111  and  not  In 
need  of  hospital  care,  but  who  require  skilled 
nursing  care  and  related  medical  services.  If 
such  nursing  care  and  medical  services  are 
prewaibed  by,  or  are  performed  under  the 
general  direction  of,  persons  duly  Ucensed  to 
provide  such  care.  The  term  Ineludas  In- 
tensive care  where  the  nursing  service  U  un- 
der the  supervUlon  of  a  registered  profes- 
sional nurse.** 
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Sac.  5.  (a)  Seotioa  3a08(f)  of  title  38. 
United  8Ut«s  Ooete,  U  amended  to  re«d  u 

f  Oll(7W8 : 

"(f )  Where  any  veteran  In  receipt  of  an  aid 
and  attendance  aUowance  deecrlbed  In  sec- 
Uon  »14(r)  of  thla  title  U  hoepttallzed  at 
Goyernment  expense,  such  allowance  shall  be 
discontinued  from  Uie  flr*t  day  ot  the  second 
calendar  month  which  begins  after  the  date 
of  his  admlssloa  for  such  hospitalization  for 
so  long  as  such  hospitalization  continues. 
Any  discontinuance  required  by  administra- 
tive regulation,  during  hospitalization  of  a 
veteran  by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  of 
Increased  pension  based  on  need  of  regular 
aid  w"^  attendance  or  additional  compensa- 
tloo  baaed  on  need  of  regular  aid  and  attend- 
ance as  described  In  Bubsectlon  (1)  or  (m) 
at  section  S14  of  this  Utle,  shall  not  be  effec- 
tive earlier  than  the  first  day  of  the  second 
calendar  month  which  begins  after  the  date 
of  the  veteran's  admission  for  hospitalization. 

In  caee  a  veteran  affected  by  this  subsec- 
tion leaves  a  hospital  against  medical  advice 
and  U  thereafter  admitted  to  hoepltallzation. 
such  allowance.  Increased  pension,  or  addi- 
tional cccnpensation,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall 
be  discontinued  from  the  date  of  such  re- 
admission  tor  so  long  as  such  hospitalization 
continues." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
abali  apply  only  with  respect  to  compensa- 
tion or  pension  based  upon  need  of  regular 
aid  aiMl  attendance  in  the  case  of  veterans 
admitted  for  hospitalization  on  or  after  the 
first  day  o<  the  second  calendar  month  which 
begins  after  the  date  ol  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sac.  6.  (a)  Section  617  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  U  amended  by  Insuring  "(a)" 
Immediately  before  "The  Administrator"  and 
by  B^<««ng  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
jiew  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  furnish  any 
type  of  therapeutic  or  rehabilitative  device, 
as  well  as  other  medical  equipment  and  sup- 
plies (excluding  medicines),  if  medically  in- 
dicated, to  any  veteran  who  Is  eligible  to 
receive  an  Invalid  lift  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  or  who  would  be  so  eligible, 
but  for  the  fact  that  he  has  such  a  lift." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  17  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out 

"617.  Invalid  lift  for  penatoners." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  tberof  the  following: 
"617.  Invalid  lifts  and  other  devices  for  pen- 
sioners." 

(c)  The  heading  of  section  617  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"I  617.  Invalid   Ufts   and    other    devices   for 
pensioners'*. 

Sec.  7.  Section  612  of  title  S6.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(g)  Where  any  veteran  Is  in  receipt  of 
pension  under  chapter  15  of  this  title  based 
on  the  need  of  regular  aid  and  attendance 
or  (rf  an  aid  and  attendance  allowance  re- 
ceived under  section  314  or  334  of  ^Is  title, 
or  wbo,  but  for  the  receipt  of  retired  pay, 
wouM  be  In  receipt  of  such  pension  or  such 
an  allowance,  and — 

"(1)  has  received  care  for  not  less  than 
one  year  under  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(f)  of  this  section:  and 

"(2)  is  suffering  firom  (A)  cardiovascular- 
renal  disease,  including  hypertension.  (B) 
endocrinopathlea.  (C)  diabetes  mellitus,  (O) 
cancer,  (E)  a  neuropsychiatrlc  disorder,  or 
(F)   tuberculosis; 

then  tlie  Admlnietrator  may  furnish  tbe  vet- 
eran such  further  care  as  is  reaaonahly  neces- 
sary for  such  diaease  or  disorder." 


♦The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
obpection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

[There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
exltend  their  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
oUjection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
tWs  point  in  the  Record  the  texts  of  tele- 
grams and  letters  from  various  veterans' 
organizations  in  support  of  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
olyection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

pThe  matter  referred  to  follows: 
Washington,  D.C. 
September  12,  1963. 
H(  n.  Olin  E.  Teague, 

CI  airman.  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs, 
US.  House  of  Representatives,  Old  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C: 

a.R.  8(X)9,  authorizing  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  provide  nursing  home  care. 
Is  B  well-rounded  program  which  Lb  urgently 
ne|eded  for  our  aged  and  Infirm  wartime  dis- 
abled veterans.  We  are  hopeful  that  this 
bill  will  be  favorably  considered  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  disabled 
American  Veterans  wholeheartedly  supports 
th^   sorely   needed  legislation. 

Charlks  L.  Hubes, 
National  Director  of  Legislation, 

Disabled  American  Veterans. 


SXPTEXBER  13,  1963. 
H»n.  OUN  B.  TxACtTX, 
UJS.  House  of  Representative*, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  DxAK  Congkzssman:  HJt.  8009  authcMr- 
iztng  nursing  home  care  for  certain  veterans 
is  scheduled  for  consideration  by  the  House 
udder  suspension  of  the  rules  on  Monday, 
S^tember  16. 

Jn  our  opinion,  this  seven -point  program 
Willi  preeervc  the  existing  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospital  iMTOgram  for  maximum  uUli- 
zation  of  the  acutely  ill  and,  at  the  same 
tl*»e,  provide  veterans  with  nursing  type  care 
udder  a  supervised  program  where  attention 
is  directed  specifically  to  the  needs  of  the 
lotig-term  patient.  This  bill  will  reduce  the 
per  bed  cost  by  a  stgniUcant  degree. 

The   Disabled   American    Veterans   whole- 
heartedly supports  this  Mil  and  requests  your 
favorable  vote  cm  this  measure  Monday. 
Sincerely, 

Chabi.cs  L.  Hubcb, 
National  Director  of  Legislmtion,  DAV. 

Wasbimoton.  D.C, 
September  16, 1963. 
H^n.  OuN  E.  TxAfiUx, 
UJS.  House  of  Rejnesentatives, 
W(uhington.  D.C.: 

Thousands  of  chronically  ill  war  veterans 
uis^ntly  need  nursing  care  beds.  Your  sup- 
port and  vote  for  Bouse  apitroval  of  HJi. 
8006  wUl  be  deeply  aM>r«clated  by  Veterans 
of  FcM'elgn  Wars. 

FRAjrcxB  W.  Stovib, 

Director, 
Nmtionml  Legislative  Service, 


Miami  Beach,  Fiji., 

September  12, 1963. 
Hon.  OtJN  E.  Teaottk, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

This  national  convention  urges  your  com- 
plete support  of  H.B.  8009  on  Suspension 
Calendar  on  Monday  16. 

James  E.  Poweks, 
National  Commander, 

the  American  Legion. 


Miami  Beach.  Fla., 

September  12,  1963. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C: 

Congratulations  to  you  and  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  lor  reporting  HJI. 
8000. 

A  tribute  also  to  the  special  subcommittee 
which  struggled  with  dllBcult  problems  and 
which  presented  a  most  constructive  pro- 
gram for  the  care  of  aging  and  chronically 
111  veterans. 

The  text  of  resolution  378  containing  for- 
mal expression  of  gratitude  and  support 
follows : 

"Whereas  ofBclal  determination  has  con- 
firmed the  American  Legion's  belief  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  proper  legal 
authority,  in  existing  law,  to  provide  attend- 
ant type  or  nursing  home  care  to  otherwise 
eligible  veterans  of  military  service;  and 

Whereas  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  by  Presidential  memorandum  of  Au- 
gust 12.  1963.  has  been  authorized  to  activate 
and  operate  facilities  and  beds  for  2,000  nurs- 
ing home  tjrpe  patients  in  addition  to  the 
125,000  beds  presently  authorized  In  the 
Veterans'  Administration;  and 

Whereas  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  based  upon  the  exhaustive 
study  conducted  by  Its  Subcommittee  on  In- 
termediate Care,  has  reported  favorably  the 
Wll,  H.R.  8009,  Introduced  August  8,  1963,  as 
amended;  and 

Whereas  all  of  the  foregoing  actions  are 
in  general  conformity  with  the  alms  and 
goals  of  scores  of  resolutions  approved  by 
the  national  organization  of  the  American 
Legion  during  the  past  decade:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  American  Legion  in  na- 
tional convention  assembled  in  Miami  Beach, 
Fla..  September  10-12,  1963.  That  the  Presi- 
dent be  thanked  formally  for  his  memoran- 
dxan  of  August  12,  1963.  and  his  support  of 
Hit.  8009,  establishing  a  new  program  of 
care  and  treatment  in  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, and  that  this  expression  o<  the 
Legion's  appreciation  include  the  chairman 
and  members  of  the  House  Conunittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Legion  en- 
dorse and  vigorously  support  the  enactment 
of  the  objectives  of  a  constructive  program 
providing  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
needy  aged  and  aging  war  veterans. 
James  E.  Powkbs, 
National  Commander, 

the  American  Legion. 


Eastern  Paraltzxo  Vbtssans  As- 
sociation, 

September  It,  19€3. 
Hon.  Olin  Teagtte, 

Chairmim,  Committee  on   Veterans'  Affairt, 
House  of   Representatives,    Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Sir:   The  members  at  this  organisa- 
tion  urge   yovff  full   and  favorable   support 
of  HJR.  8009  which  would  provide  a  nursing- 
care  program  and  ottier  benefits  for  totally 
disabled  veterans.     It  Is  our  belief  that  there 
has  been  an  urgent  need  for  this  type  of 
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service  within  the  VA  program  of  medical 
and  rehabilitative  care  lor  many,  many  years. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Habbt  a.  Schweikebt,  Jr.. 

Executive  Secretary. 

Paraltzed  Veterans  of  America,  Inc., 

September  11. 1963. 
I  assure  you  that  the  national  organization 
is  on  record  as  endorsing  and  supporting  this 
bill -H.R.  8009. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  J.  Tarkas,  President. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bUl  is  the  result  of  a  number  of  years 
of  disagreement  between  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  and  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  over  the  handUng 
of  nursing -care  cases  in  our  Veterans' 
AdministraUon      Hospitals.     UnUl     re- 
cently the  General  Counsel  of  the  VA 
had  ruled  that  once  a  man  had  reached 
maximum  hospitalization  in  a  VA  hos- 
pital he  had   to  be  taken  out  of   the 
hospital.    We   had  domiciliaries   where 
we  could  care  for  a  well  man  and  our 
hospitals  to  care  for  a  sick  man.    But 
nursing   care  was   formally   authorized 
only  recently  when  it  announced  before 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  In  a 
ruling   by   General   Counsel   Robert  C. 
Fable  in  the  presence  of  Administrator 

Gleason.  ..  ,   i.  ^ 

We  have  some   10,000   hospital  beds 
occupied  by  nursing-care  cases 

This  year  we  informed  the  Veterans 
AdministraUon  that  we  expected  to  try 
to  pass  legislation  that  would  create  a 
better  method  for  taking  care  of  nurs- 
ing-care cases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appointed  a  subcom- 
mittee with  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Everett],  as  chairman;  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Roberts]; 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Secrest]  ; 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Ells- 
worth] ;  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Schadkberg]. 

This  subcommittee  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent job  as  is  evidenced  by  the  hear- 
ings, and  by  the  work  that  they  did  on 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  people  have  asked 
me  if  this  bill  would  save  money.  It  will 
cause  a  much  more  eflBcient  use  of  our 
VA  hospital  beds.  Where  we  have  a 
man  occupying  a  bed  that  costs  on  an 
average  about  $27  a  day.  actually  he 
could  be  taken  care  of  in  a  bed  that 
would  cost  no  more  than  $6  or  $7  a  day. 
We  believe  it  will  bring  about  a  much 
more  efficient  use  of  our  VA  hospital 
beds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  was  reported  out 
of  the  committee  practically  unani- 
mously; I  believe  there  was  one  vote 
against  it. 

The  bill  which  we  are  considering  to- 
day is  the  committee's  answer,  at  this 
time,  to  the  nursing-home-care  needs  of 
our  veterans — at  least  the  answer  which 
is  now  possible  of  enactment. 

In  brief,  the  committee  recommends 
a  multipronged  approach  to  the  need  for 
nursing  home  care : 

First.  Authorizing  the  use  of  2,000  ad- 
ditional nursing  care  beds  in  the  exist- 
ing Veterans'  Administration  system. 

Second.  Providing  for  limited  care  in 
a  private  nursing  home  for  certain  Vet- 
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erans'  Administration  patients  who  have 
received  maximum  hospital  benefits; 

Third.  Increasing  aid  to  State  homes 
by  providing  for  a  5-year  program  of 
capital  outlays — on  a  matching  basis — 
and  larger  per  diem  contributions  for 
the  care  of  nursing  home  patients. 

Fourth.  Encouraging  veterans  receiv- 
ing aid  and  attendance  pension  to  re- 
enter hospitals  for  brief  stays  without 
loss  of  their  pension  thus  preventing 
longer  stays  and  more  serious  illnesses. 

Fifth.  Furnishing  prosthetic  appli- 
ances to  certain  aid  and  attendance 
pensioners  on  an  outpatient  basis  of  the 
type  and  variety  required  in  their  every- 
day lives  and  which  would  be  furnished 
if  they  were  in  a  hospital. 

Sixth.  Extending  of  the  CBCX:  pro- 
gram to  keep  prospective  nursing  home 
care  patients  in  their  own  homes  and  in 
their    own    environment    as    long    as 

possible. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
pliment the  Subcommittee  on  Interme- 
diate Care  and  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  fine  job  it  has  done.    Under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Everett],  lengthy  hear- 
ings were  held  on  this  general  subject. 
The  hearings  extended  over  a  2-month 
period  and  included  visits  to  several  in- 
stallations in  the  field.    The  hearings 
have  now  been  printed  in  this  compre- 
hensive volume  of  1,294  pages  which  you 
have   before   you   today.    Without   the 
wholehearted  cooperation  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Termessee  [Mr.  Everett]  and 
his  associates,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Roberts],  the  genUeman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Secrest],  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Schadebero],  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Ellsworth], 
this  bill  would  not  have  been  possible. 
Never  have  I  seen  a  subcommittee  work 
harder    or    more    diligently    than    this 
group.    Moreover,  it  has  worked  in  com- 
plete   harmony.    Its    recommendations 
were  unanimous.     Some  Members  trav- 
eled to  various  installations  to  see  if  they 
were  adaptable  for  nursing  care.    The 
subcommittee    visited    the    Restoration 
Center  at  Hines,  111.,  as  well  as  several 
Veterans*    Administration    hospitals    in 
California ;  a  newly  opened  private  nurs- 
ing home  in  the  San  Francisco  area;  and 
the  California  Veterans'  Home  in  Napa 
County,  Calif.    The  new  VA  long-term 
care  unit  at  Kecoughtan,  Va.,  compris- 
ing 200  beds  has  been  visited.    The  hear- 
ings extended  over  a  6 -week  period  and 
testimony  was  received  from  all  inter- 
ested parties  and  awjropriate  Govern- 
ment agencies.    Again,  I  commend  the 
subcommittee  for  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  carried  out  its  task. 

Section  1,  authorizing  an  additional 
2  000  nursing  home  care  beds  to  be  op- 
erated in  the  VA  medical  system,  would 
involve  a  cost  dependent  to  a  large  de- 
gree on  the  locations  of  such  beds.  A 
random  check  of  existing  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  shows,  as  an  ex- 
ample, that  1.053  beds  could  be  provided 
at  a  renovation  cost  of  $378,620  at  an  av- 
erage cost  of  $360  per  bed.  Thirty  se- 
lected hospitals  in  the  subcommittee  sur- 
vey showed  a  renovation  range  of  cost 


from  zero  for  56  beds  at  Fort  Bayard, 
N.  Mex.,  to  $8,571  per  bed  for  525  beds  at 
Oakland,  Calif.  Nine  locations  Involved 
per  bed  renovation  costs  of  less  than 
$600;  six  between  $501  and  $999;  six  be- 
tween $1,001  and  $1,999;  and  nine  above 
$2,000. 

Section  2,  providing  no  more  than  180 
days  of  nursing  care  in  a  private  facility 
would  vary  in  cost  with  the  location.  A 
survey  of  168  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  last  fall  showed  a  range  from 
a  monthly  minimum  of  $75  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $700.  Some  have  estimated  a 
general  average  cost  of  $7  per  day.  As- 
suming 1.000  such  patients  per  day  at  $7 
per  day  the  1-year  cost  would  approxi- 
mate $2,555,000. 

With  an  average  memlaer  load  of  9.000 
in  State  homes  and  assuming  that  not 
more  than  30  percent  to  be  eligible  for  the 
$1  per  diem  additional  for  nursing  care. 
the  cost  of  section  3  for  1  year  should 
approximate  $1  million. 

Section  4  would  require  an  annual  ex- 
penditure of  $5  million  for  each  of  5 
years  on  a  matching  fund  basis. 

Section  5  is  favored  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  would  cost  $1,- 
135,000  the  first  year. 

Assiuning  1,000  veterans  require  $100 
annual  expenditure  for  the  devices  au- 
thorized In  section  6— only  270  veterans 
have  qualified  under  the  invalid  lift  pro- 
visions in  a  3 -year  period— the  annual 
cost  would  be  $100,000. 

Section  7  is  not  susceptible  to  an  ac- 
curate cost  estimate;  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration reports  it  could  be  "sub- 
stantial." 

In  summary,  this  bill  would  cost  a 
minimum  of  approximately  $10,790,000. 
The  bill  we  are  considering  has  one 
small  amendment  in  addition  to  those 
appearing  in  the  reported  version.  It  is 
purely  technical  in  nature  and  appears 
on  page  15  of  the  bill  and  involves  the 
striking  out  of  "or"  on  line  1,  page  15, 
and  inserting  the  same  word  on  line  2 
before  "(F)." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  the  subcwnmlttee  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Everett]. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  kind  remarks  of  the  chairman 
of  our  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Teagux],  and  I  want  to  take 
this  public  opportunity  to  express  to  him 
what  I  have  already  said  privately  of 
my  great  appreciation  of  the  privilege 
and  honor  of  being  chairman  of  this 
Subcommittee  on  Intermediate  Care.  It 
has  been  an  educational  experience  to  all 
of  us  who  have  worked  in  this  field  and 
I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  my  colleagues  on 
this  subcommittee,  the  genUeman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Roberts],  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Secrest],  the  genUe- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schadebero], 
and  the  genUeman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Ellsworth].  No  chairman  ever  had  a 
more  harmonious  group  to  serve  with  or 
one  that  was  more  cooperaUve  or  willing 
to  listen  to  many  days  of  testimony  and 
give  up  some  of  their  precious  weekend 
time  to  visit  VA  installations  in  areas  re- 
mote from  Washington. 
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It  is  the  flnn  ccmvlctlon  of  the  sub- 
committee that  the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee  which  was  siiggested  by  the 
investigation  of  the  subcommittee,  is  a 
sound  one  and  one  which  will  do  much 
to  alleviate  the  problem  which  faces  us 
at  the  present  time. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
administrator  may,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  establish  and 
operate  not  more  than  2,000  additional 
nursing-home-care  beds  for  veterans  eli- 
gible for  such  care  in  facilities  over 
which  the  administrator  has  direct  and 
exclusive  jurisdiction.  An  administra- 
tive ceiling  of  125,000  hospital  beds  was 
established  during  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, and  the  action  of  President 
Keimedy  on  Aug\ist  12,  1963,  would  ap- 
pear to  increase  this  figure  to  127.000. 

Range  of  morUhly  charges  in  licensed  nursing 


Section  2  authorizes  the  administrator 
to  transfer  any  long-term  patient  in  a 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  who 
has  received  maximum  hospitaJ  benefits, 
and  who  will  require  nursing  home  care, 
to  other  facilities  outside  the  control  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  but  at  the 
expense  of  the  agency,  so  long  as  the 
per  diem  cost  does  not  exceed  one-third 
of  the  cost  applicable  to  a  general  hos- 
pital operated  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. The  per  diem  cost  of  care  In 
a  VA  general  hospital  at  present  is  ap- 
proximately $27.  Such  nursing  home 
care  is  not  to  be  furnished  for  a  period 
longer  than  6  months  in  the  aggregate 
in  connection  with  any  one  transfer  ex- 
cept where  in  the  judgment  of  the  ad- 
ministrator a  longer  period  is  warranted. 
The  chief  medical  director  is  authorized 


to  prescribe  and  establish  such  standards 
for  nursing-home-care  facilities  In  pri- 
vately operated  facilities  as  he  may  de- 
termine. The  6-month  limitation  pre- 
scribed, is  the  same  period  of  time  as 
that  advocated  by  the  administration  in 
its  medical  care  program.  Any  nursing 
home  in  which  a  veteran  would  be  placed 
would  be  in  conjunction  with  the  general 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  near- 
est to  the  institution. 

One  of  the  principal  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 2  is  to  aid  the  veteran  and  his  family 
in  mailing  the  transition  from  a  hospital 
to  his  eventual  place  in  the  community. 
The  range  of  cost  of  providing  nursing 
care  in  the  several  States  is  Indicated  in 
the  table  which  follows,  and  which  under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks: 


VA  hospital 


All  VA  hospitals 

Alabama: 

RtrmtnghaTn       . 

Montcomery 

TuaotiOOM 

Tuskecee 

Arliona: 

Pboenix 

Whipple 

Arkansas: 

Payette  vllle „ 

little  Rock 

North  Uttle  Rock 

CalUomla: 

Fresno . ... . 

Livennore . _._ 

Long  Beach .._ ._„ __.., 

Los  Aiigeles: 

O.M.  4  8.  section 

NP  seettoD 

Oakland 

Palo  Alto 

San  Fernando 

San  Francisco. __.... 

Sepal  veda 

Colondo: 

Denver 

Fort  Lyon 

Orand  Jnnctioti 

Connecticut: 

Newtngton ^ 

West  Haven 

Delaware:  Wilmington 

District  of  Columbia:  Washington. 

Florida: 

Bay  Pines 

Coral  Oables 

Lake  City 

GeoTfla: 

Atlanta 


Augusta. 
Dublin.. 


Idaho:  Boise „... 

Ullnois: 

Chicago  (research) 

Chlcaio  (West  Sice) 

Danvflle.. 

Downey 

Dwigfat 

Hlnes 

Marlon 

Indiana: 

Fort  Wayne 

Indianapolis 

Marion 

Iowa: 

Des  Moines 

Iowa  City 

Knoxvllle 

Kansas: 

Topeka .... 

Wadswcrtl) 

Wichita 

Kentucky: 

Lexington 

I»uisviUe .... 

Louisiana: 

Alexandria 

New  Orleans 

Shreveport 

Maine:  Togus ..__.. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


homes  available  for  the  care  of  veteran  patients  within  a  radius  of  50  miles  of  the  reporting 
VA  hospital,  196t 


Range 


Minimum    Maximum 


(') 


$78 
200 

aoo 

125 

ISO 
125 
176 

125 
175 
105 

210 
256 
265 

226 
235 
256 
300 
226 
300 
200 

176 
106 
100 

218 
276. 

leo 

200 

200 

180 
175 

125 
125 
160 
136 

176 
140 
180 
125 
1S6 
140 
126 

160 

85 

160 

160 
110 
125 

135 
100 

135 

100 
100 

160 
126 
12S 
190 


(') 


(•) 


$700 

300 
300 

225 

300 
500 
260 

175 
260 
300 

500 
500 
326 

600 
600 
500 
TOO 
600 
600 
360 

350 
105 
200 

530 
600 
320 
400 

660 
300 
360 

150 
300 
300 
350 

300 

330 
540 
360 
585 
175 

250 
300 
200 

300 
300 
300 

226 
400 
460 

260 
600 

200 
500 
M6 
300 


VA  hospital 


Maryland: 

BaJtlmore 

Fort  Howard ... 

Perry  Point 

Massactiusptts: 

Bedford 

Boston 

Brockton .. 

Northampton ........... 

Rutland  Heights 

West  Roxbory 

Micliigan: 

Ann  Arbor 

Battle  Creek 

Dearborn .... 

Iron  .Mountain ............ 

Saginaw .. 

Minnesota: 

Minneapolis 

St.  Cloud. 

Mississippi: 

Blloil 

Oulfport 

Jackson . .... 

Missouri: 

Excelsior  Springs 

Jefferson  Barracks 

Kansas  City 

Poplar  Blun 

St.  Lonls 

Montana: 

Fort  Harrison 

Miles  City 

Nebraska: 

Grand  Island.... . .. 

Lincoln 

Omaha .. 

Nevada:  Reno 

New  Hampshire:  Manchester 

New  Jersey: 

East  Orange 

Lvons 

New  Mexico: 

Albaquerque. 

Fort  Bayard 

New  York: 

Albany 

Batavia .................... 

Bath 

Bronx.. 

Brooklyn 

•  BufMo 

Canadaigua 

Castle  Point 

Montrose . 

New  York 

North  port 

Sunmount . .. 

Syracuse 

North  Carolina: 

Durham 

FayettevUle 

Oteen ..... 

Salisbury 

North  Dakota:  Fargo 

Ohio: 

Brecksvllle 

ChUlloothe 

Cincinnati . . 

Cleveland 

Dayton ...-....._.. 


Range 


Mlnlmiinn      Mnrlmiim 


H45 

t200 

145 

200 

135 

3i0 

101 

SCO 

210 

300 

200 

600 

180 

400 

205- 

«0 

204 

425 

280 

301 

180 

3M 

210 

ITS 

136 

m 

180 

too 

175 

300 

160 

m 

126 

Ml 

100 

m 

100 

9M 

100 

m 

160 

w 

160 

M 

110 

175 

175 

610 

178 

M 

U6 

US 

88 

200 

80 

M 

100 

aio 

176 

500 

213 

4» 

220 

400 

200 

500 

IfiS 

300 

176 

22S 

190 

'«• 

160 

600 

210 

160 

260 

400 

ano 

400 

233 

450 

200 

800 

281 

368 

240 

643 

260 

400 

136 

210 

140 

300 

177 

280 

76 

280 

160 

2S0 

145 

280 

160 

275 

160 

300 

160 

280 

100 

200 

lao 

280 

MO 

480 

140 

100 

1963 
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nanae  of  monthly  changes  in  licensed  nursing  homes  available  for  the  care  of  veteran  patients  within  a  radiue  •/  50  miles  of  the  reporting 
liange  o]  mo  u    y  y  y  ^,^  hospital,  /i>6^— Continued 


VA  hospital 


Okliihomn: 

Mu.sko«ee. 

Oklahoma  City 

en-son: 

Portland 

Hose  burg 

l'enn."iylvanla: 

Attoona 

Butler 

Cotttesvllle. 

Erie 

Lebanon 

Fliiliuli'lphla 

Pittsburgh  (general) 

Pittsliurgb  (psychiatric). 

Wilkcs-Barre 

Puerto  Rico:  San  Joan 

Rhode  Island:  Providence — 
South  Carolina:  Columbia — 
South  Dakota: 

Fort  Meade 

Hot  Springs..^ 

Sioux  Falls 

Tennessee: 

Memphis 

Mountain  Home 

Murfreesboro 

Nashvllk- „ 

Texas: 

AmarlUo 

Big  Spring..... 

Bonham 


.u.. 


Range 


Minimum 


$180 
US 

109 

aoo 

160 
100 
175 
220 
160 
180 
250 
200 
280 
300 
180 
13S 

ISO 
ISO 
106 

156 
125 
150 
125 

ISO 
100 
100 


Maximtun 


$260 
600 

S90 

S30 

320 
300 
300 
300 
300 
240 
700 
260 
280 
500 
450 
2S0 

180 
225 
250 

900 
280 
300 
200 

275 
225 
255 


VA  hospital 


Baac* 


Texas— Continued 

Dallas. 

Houston 

Kerrvllle 

Marlin 

McKinney 

Temple 

Waco.. 

Utah:  Salt  Lake  City 

Vermont:  White  River  Junction 

Virginia: 

Kecoughtan 

Richmond - 

Salem - 

Washington: 

American  Lake 

Seattle -» 

Spokane — — --- 

V'ancoaver 

Walla  Walla 

West  Virginia: 

Beck  ley — - ■ 

Clarksburg • 

Huntington ■ 

Martinsburg - -• 

Wisconsin: 

Madison ■ 

Tomah - • 

Wood - 

Wyoming: 

Cheyenne - 

Sheridan - 


Minimum 


$126 
75 
128 
120 
100 
ISO 
73 
120 
175 

126 

150 
150 

125 
200 
12S 
150 
120 

1«6 

135 
ISO 
160 

120 

120 
150 


125 


Maximum 


(«) 


$900 

250 
280 
250 
280 

aoo 

400 

300 

3S0 

276 
V» 

105 
350 
194 

265 
400 

960 

225 
360 
240 

•00 

250 
300 

900 

176 


>  No  nursing  homes  available  in  area. 

After  the  Civil  War  many  States  estab- 
lished old  soldiers'  homes  which  ulti- 
mately were  enlarged  and  their  functions 
changed  until  today  we  have  33  such 
homes  in  28  States.  Under  existing  law 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  is 
authorized  to  pay  not  more  than  $2.50 
for  each  day  of  care  given  to  any  veteran 
in  any  one  of  these  State  homes  If  the 
veteran  is  entitled  to  receive  hospital  or 
domiciliary  care  in  a  VA  facility.  Sec- 
tion 3  continues  this  $2.50  per  day  rate 
for  those  veterans  who  are  currently  in 
the  home  but  establishes  a  new  rate  of 
$3.50  per  day  for  any  veteran  who  Is  ad- 


» .Not  stated. 

mitted  to  the  home  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  bill  for  the  first  time  and 
who  receives  nursing  home  care  there. 
It  is  estimated  that  approximately  70 
percent  of  those  now  in  the  homes  are 
receiving  domiciliary  care. 

Today  a  veteran  may  be  admitted  for 
hospital  or  domiciliary  reasons  and  is 
thereafter  maintained  if  he  develops  into 
a  nursing -care  case  but  he  cannot  be 
admitted  in  the  latter  category  for  the 
first  time  and  have  the  VA  pay  any  of 
the  per  diem  cost  Section  3  would  per- 
mit the  VA  to  pay  this  cost. 


Section  3  also  repeals  the  so-called 
offset  provisions  in  the  law  today  which 
permits  a  reduction  by  one-half  of  any 
amount  which  is  retained  by  the  home 
frwn  any  payments  of  pension  or  com- 
pensation made  to  such  veteran  and,  im- 
less  wives  or  widows  of  veterans  are  ad- 
mitted and  maintained  by  such  home, 
by  any  other  amounts  collected  in  any 
manner  from  such  veteran  and  used  for 
the  support  of  such  State  home. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include  at 
this  point  a  table  showing  the  operation 
of  these  homes: 


Per  diem  cost  of  State  home  care,  July  1,  1963,  to  Mar.  31,  196S 


State  and  home 


ADML" 


All  States,  total 

ralifornia:  Napa  County 

Colorado:  Home  Lake 

Connecticut:  Rocky.Hill 

(iporgia:  .Milledgcville 

Idaho:  Boise 

Illinoi.s:  (Juincy 

ladiana:  Lafayette 

Iowa:  Marshalltown 

Kansas:  Fort  Dodpe 

Massachusetts 

Chelsea 

llolyoke .». 

Michigan:  (Irand  Rapids 

Minn»',sota:  Minnesota 

.Mis.souri:  St.  James 

Montana:  Columbia  Falls 

Nebraska:  (irand  Island 

New  Hampshire:  Tllton 


0.160 


1,820 

75 

684 

206 

90 

565 

249 

317 

»4 

827 

(633) 

(194) 

731 

397 

74 

58 

148 

34 


Member- 
days  paid 
for 


2.611.076 


408.656 

20,630 

187.336 

56.49S 

24. 723 

154. 731 

68.168 

86.810 

2.";.  t)24 

226,  761 

(173,486) 

(53. 27.^) 

200,  267 

108,691 

20.175 

\h.  807 

40,607 

9,306 


Spent  for  State 
home  care 


$5, 550, 171. 18 


1,246.376.16 

61,674.80 
439, 654.  40 
136. 362. 00 

31,581.66 
367,  081.  28 
132. 692. 67 
LW.  457. 98 

33,  819.  28 
549, 649. 00 


Average 
cost  per 

member- 
day 


$2.21 


442, 250. 41 
l.'i6,971.72 
41,667.67 
39,  214.  98 
S."*,  9'T2.  «7 
21,516.22 


2.50 

2.50 
2.35 
2.41 
1.28 
2.37 
1.95 
1.83 
1.32 
2.42 


2.21 
1.44 
2.07 
2.48 
2.07 
2.31 


State  and  home 


New  Jersey 

Menio  Park 

Vineland 

New  York :  Oxford 

North  Dakota:  Lisbon 

Ohk):  Erie  County 

Oklahoma 

Ardmore 

Norman 

Sulphur 

Pemisvlvania:  Erio- — 

Rhode  Island:  BrLstol 

South  Dakota:  Hot  Springs 

Vermont:  Bennington 

Washington «-- 

Ortlng -.-- 

Retsil 

Wiseon.sin:  King 

Wyoming:  Buffalo 


ADML« 


187 
(75) 
(112) 
7 

OS 

681 

538 

(167) 

(196) 

(175) 

IHl 

241 

138 

54 

378 

(167) 

(211) 

290 

12 


Member- 
days  paid 
ior 


51. 

(20. 

(30, 

1, 

25. 

186, 

147. 

(45. 

(53, 

(47, 

49, 

65, 

37, 

14. 

103, 

(45, 

(57. 

70, 

3. 


350 

552) 

807) 

835 

347 

712 

420 

782) 

752) 

886) 

627 

900 

732 

735 

768 

840) 

928) 

346 

406 


Spent  for  State 
borne  care 


$ia6,S4aao 


2.976.23 

55, 06a  45 

331,480.00 

284, 279.  00 


123. 789. 90 

164.319.50 

86.290.15 

33.070.40 

260,933.49 


140, 852. 71 
7,706.08 


Average 
cost  per 
meml)et^ 

day 


$2.47 


1.29 
2  21 
r78 
1.93 


2.49 
2.49 
2.29 
2.24 
2.50 


1.78 
2.26 


'  .\verage  daily  member  load. 

Section  4  authorizes,  on  a  matching 
basis,  $5  million  for  each  of  the  next  5 
fiscal  years  to  assist  the  States  in  the 
construction  of  new  buildings  or  the  ex- 
pansion, remodeling,  modification,  or 
alteration  of  existing  structures  in  order 
to  provide  nursing  home  beds  in  their 


State  homes.  Appropriate  authority  is 
granted  the  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs  to  prescribe  standards  governing 
such  construction. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this 
grant  is  not  restricted  to  States  with  ex- 
isting State  homes,  but  rather  applies  to 


all  States  whether  or  not  they  at  the 
present  time  operate  a  State  home.  A 
10-percent  limitation  appUes  on  the 
funds  that  may  be  granted  to  any  State 
for  construction  of  nursing  home  care 
facilities.  All  the  funds  must  be  used 
for  the  construction  of  nursing  home 
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care  facilities  and  not  to  enlarge  or  in- 
crease existing  facilities  for  hospital  or 
domiciliary  care.  Facilities  would  be 
constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  war  vet- 
eran population  in  each  State  but  not  to 
exceed  facilities  to  provide  in  excess  of 
one-half  bed  per  1.000  war  veterans  in 
the  case  of  any  State. 

Section  5  provides  that  any  veteran 
who  is  in  receipt  of  the  aid  and  attend- 
ance pension  shall  not  have  his  pension 
reduced  earlier  than  the  nrst  day  of  the 
second  calendar  month  which  begins  af- 
ter the  date  of  the  veteran's  admission 
for  hospiUlization  by  the  Veterans- 
Administration.  This  provision  is  iden- 
tical In  purpose  to  section  2  of  Public 
Law  87-645,  which  provides  the  same 
sort  of  arrangement  for  veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities. 

This  section  is  favored  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  comments 
quoted  above  apply  with  equal  validity 
to  this  legislation  affecting  aid  and 
attendance  pensioners. 

Section  6  authorizes  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans  Affairs  to  furnish  any  type 
of  therapeutic,  rehabilitative,  and  medi- 
cal equipment  and  supplies,  if  medically 
indicated  and  the  veteran  Is  eligible  for 
an  invalid  lift  or  would  be  so  eligible  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  he  has  one. 
The  invalid  lift  was  authorized  as  a  sec- 
tion of  PubUc  Law  8ft-211,  effective 
July  1.  1960.  The  use  of  this  device  has 
not  been  widespread — only  270  such  lifts 
have  been  furnished.  This  experience 
Indicates  the  possible  use  of  the  author- 
ity contained  in  section  6. 

Section  7  relates  to  the  CBOC  pro- 
gram— completion  of  bed  occupancy. 
Section  612(f).  tiUe  38.  United  Stetes 
Code,  enacted  as  Public  Law  86-639.  pro- 
vides that  where  a  veteran  reaches  a 
condition  in  his  medical  treatment  such 
as  to  warrant  no  further  medical  care  in 
a  Veterans'  Administration  hospital,  he 
may  be  placed  in  the  CBOC  program  and 
in  effect  be  cared  for  on  an  outpatient 
basis  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  1  year. 
Section  7  would  remove  this  time  limit  of 
the  CBOC  program  In  the  case  of  six 
specific  diseases  from  which  many  of  our 
older  veterans  are  sviffering:  one,  cardio- 
vascular-renal disease,  including  hyper- 
tension; two.  endocrinopathies ;  three, 
diabetes    mellitus;    four,    cancer;    five, 


neuropsychiatric  disorders;  and,  six, 
tuberculosis.  Care  could  be  given  so 
long  as  medical  judgment  dictated  such 
aoUon. 

Now  a  few  words  indicating  the  need 
far  nursing  home  care  from  sources  emi- 
nently qualified  to  speak  on  this  subject. 
For  example,  table  5.  veteran  population 
projections,  1962-2040,  published  July 
1962,  shows  that  at  the  present  time  there 
ate  approximately  85,000  World  War  H 
veterans  aged  65  to  69;  12  years  from  now 
in  1975  the  figure  will  have  increased 
tiifold  to  889.000;  with  an  additional 
2$5,000  in  the  bracket  70  to  74  and  89,000 
7$  to  79. 

In  May  of  1963  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Aging  was  issued  un- 
dtr  the  title,  "The  Older  American." 
nils  publication  contains  much  infor- 
mation which  wiU  be  of  interest  and  value 
to  all  those  who  work  In  this  field.  Sig- 
nificantly, it  reports  that  by  the  year 
2000,  52  percent  of  our  population  age  65 
and  over  will  be  veterans  and  their  wives 
and  widows.  This  same  publication,  in 
commenting  on  the  18  million  indlvid- 
UBl  cases,  lists  these  cases  as — 

Three  ex-Presidents. 

Nearly  10  percent  of  the  entire  U.S.  popu- 
Utlon. 

Nearly  \\^  mlUlon  people  living  on  rarmfl. 
More  than  one  out  of  four  U.S.  Senators. 
Almost  12  million  people  working  full  tUne. 
Two  of  the  nine  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Jus- 

More  than  10,000  people  over  100  years  old. 

Over  12  ^  million  people  getting  social  se- 
curity beneflta. 

Over  2.3  million  war  veterans. 

More  than  3  million  people  who  migrated 
from  Europe  to  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Jack  C.  Haldeman,  Assistant  Sur- 
geon General  and  Chief  of  the  Division 
df  Hospital  and  Medical  Facilities,  Bu- 
rteau  of  State  Services,  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  indicated: 

Our  aged  population  now  totals  17.3  mil- 
lion persons  and  Is  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
over  1,000  a  day.  More  than  600,000  were  In 
Itistitutions  at  the  time  of  the  1960  census, 
^nd.  of  those  not  Institutionalized  or  living 
^Ith  their  spouse,  about  half  were  living 
^lone  or  with  nonrelatlves. 

Many  of  the  elderly  have  low  Incomes,  and 
Ijhe  resources  they  have  may  be  strained  by 
Higher  than  average  medical  care  costs.  As 
4ge  Increases,  the  Impact  of  chronic  illness 


Nursing-care 


Grand  total. 


AKXA  1— BOatOK 

Psychiatric 


Bedlord,  Mass 

Brockton,  Mass 

CanandalRua,  N.Y 

MontrOBC,  N.Y 

Northampton,  Mass 

Northport,  N.Y 

Tofus,  Maine 

Tubervukwis:  Castle  Point,  N.Y.. 


Patients  with  lon(?-tern 
«-ho  could  be  discfaa^gecl 
pital  benefits  to  '— 


Own 
homes 


Foster 
homes 


2,164 


420 


10 
200 

8 

34 

114 

50 

4 


3,090 


487 


45 
140 
2S 
93 
106 
» 
SI 


Nunlng 


hoEtes 


3  703 


224 


>  Based  on  qnestlon  X-15  of  questionnaire. 


becomes  more  severe.  More  than  214  times 
the  days  of  disability  are  reported  for  older 
persons  than  for  those  under  65;  hospitaliza- 
tion is  more  frequent  and  the  hospital  stay  is 
longer. 

.  .  •  •  • 

The  very  elderly  predominate  among  nurs- 
ing home  i>atlents:  their  average  age  Is  In  the 
neighborhood  of  80  years.  The  majority  have 
some  heart  or  circulatory  condition  and  a 
signiflcant  proportion  have  had  fractures.  In 
most  cases  of  the  hips.  Two  out  of  every 
10  are  confined  to  bed  and  only  5  out  of  10 
can  walk  alone,  sometimes  helped  by  a  cane 
or  crutch.  More  than  half  have  periods  in 
which  they  are  mentally  confused.  In  gen- 
eral, they  have  been  patients  in  the  home  for 
a  year  or  longer. 

Also  of  interest  in  showing  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  is  a  statement  from 
Sidney  Spector,  Assistant  Administrator, 
Office  of  Housing  for  Senior  Citizens, 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency: 

Twenty-one  million  people  are  now  62  or 
over,  and  by  1980  we  expect  at  least  30  mil- 
lion people  in  this  age  group.  Perhaps  even 
more  thought  provoking  than  the  numbers 
Involved,  Is  the  fact  that  already  one  of 
three  persons  reaching  the  age  of  60  has  a 
parent  or  close  relative  over  80.  In  40  years 
this  ratio  wUl  rise  to  two  out  of  three.  Then 
our  society  will  have  the  unique  challenge  of 
meeting  the  housing  needs  of  not  one  but 
two  generations  of  senior  citizens.  As  an  in- 
dication of  how  fast  our  senior  citizen  pop- 
ulation Is  growing,  it  may  be  noted  that  while 
the  general  population  Increased  only  19 
percent  from  1960  to  1960.  the  older  popula- 
tion rose  35  percent  and  the  age  'group  85 
and  over  increased  just  over  60  percent. 

During  each  Congress,  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  compiles  basic  in- 
formation on  the  operation  of  the  hos- 
pitals and  domiciliaries  operated  by  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  The  most 
recent  survey  took  place  in  the  fall  of 
1962  and  was  published  as  House  Com- 
mittee Print  No.  1,  88th  Congress.  In 
that  connection  there  was  compiled  a  list 
of  hospitals  having  patients  with  long- 
term  illnesses  who  could  be  discharged 
after  having  received  maximum  hospital 
benefits  if  other  facilities  were  available 
to  receive  them.  The  results  of  this  sur- 
vey, by  area,  are  reproduced  below  and 
are  believed  to  be  representative  of  the 
situation  existing  today,  and  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  this  survey 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 


eligibles  in  Veteran*'  Administration  hospitals,  by  areas 


illnesses  and  disabilities 
with  mailmnm  hos- 


35 

5 
1 

78 

68 

35 

2 

16 


Other  com- 
munity 
placement 


843 


101 


10 

36 

3 

24 
19 
10 


ToUl 


9.740 


1,232 


100 

380 

35 

228 

307 

145 

37 


24 


Patients  with  long-term  Illnesses  and  disabilltiM 
who  could  be  discharged  with  maximum  hos- 
pital benefits  to  '— 


Own 
homes 


ASSA  1 — BO8IOK — continued 
General 

.Albany,  N.Y 

BaUvia,  N.Y 

Bath.  U.Y 

Boston,  Mass 

Bronx   N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Manchester,  N.II 

Newington,  Conn 

New  York,  N.Y 

Providence,  R.I 

Rutland  Heights,  Mass 


91 


10 
3 


2 
13 
26 

3 

'ih 


Foster 
homes 


86 


8 

13 

S 

"ii" 


Nursing 
homes 


117 


1 

15 
9 


48 

a 

1 


Other  com- 
munity 
placement 


46 


Total 


340 

~U 
30 
16 

"8 

» 
01 
11 
1 
U 
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ABBA  1 — BOSTON — Continued 

General — Continued 
Sun  mount,  N.Y. 

.Syracuse,  N.Y 

West  Haven,  Conn 
West  Roxbury,  Mass 
White  Kiver  Junction,  Vt. 

ARIA  a— TRINTON 

Psychiatric.'. 


Patients  with  long-term  illnesses  and  disabilities 
who  could  be  discharged  with  maximum  hos- 
pital benefits  to  »— 


Coatesville,  Pa. . 

Lebanon,  Pa 

Lyons,  N.J 

Perry  Point,  Md 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. . 

Salem,  Va 

Tuberculosis 


Baltimore,  Md 
Butler,  Pa..::.. 


General — 


Altoona,  Pa..... 
Beckley,  W.  Va 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va 
East  Orange,  N.J 

Erie,  Pa 

Fort  Howard,  Md 
Huntington.  W.  Va 

KccoughUui,  V^a 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va 
Philadelphia,  Pj 
Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Richmond,  Va 

San  Juan,  P.R 

Washington,  D.C 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa 
Wilmington,  Del 

AREA  3— ATLANTA 

Psychiatric 


Oulfport,  Miss 
Murfrcesboro,  Tenn 
Salisbury,  N.C 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala 
Tuskegco,  Ala 


General. 


AtlanU,  Oa 
Augusta,  Oa 
Bay  Pine,  Fla 
Biloxi,  Miss 
Birmingham,  Ala 
Columbia,  S.C 
Coral  Clables,  Fla 
Dublin,  Oa 
Durhiim,  .N.C 
Fayel'eville,  N.C 
Jackson,  Miss 
Lake  City,  Fla 
Memphis,  Tenn 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Mountain  Home,  Tenn.. 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Oteen,  N.C 

AREA  4- 

Psychiatric 


Fort  Lyon,  Colo 
Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo 
North  Little  Rock,  Ark 
Topeka,  Kans 
Waco,  Tex.... 


Tubercutosls:  Excelsior   Springs, 

Mo 

General --- 


.Mt)uqucrque,  N.  Mex, 
Alexandria,  La 
AmariUo,  Tex. 
Big  Spring,  Tex.. 
Bonhain,  Tex. 

l)Hl\as,  Tex 

Denver.  Colo 

Kayettcvllle.  Ark 

Kort  Bayard,  N.  Mex. 
Orand  Junction,  Colo 

Houston,  Tex 

Kiuisas  City,  Mo 

Kcrrville,  Tex 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Marlln.Tex 


'  Based  on  question  X-15  of  questionnaire 


Psychiatric 


General . 


LOOIS- 

Qeneral — Continued 

McKinney,  Tex 

Muskogee,  Okla 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Poplar  Bluff,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.. 
Shreveport,  La. 
Temple,  Tex. 
Wadsworth,  Kans. 
Wichita,  Kans. 


Patients  with  long-term  illnesses  and  disabilities 
who  oould  be  discharged  with  maximum  hos- 
pital benefits  to  >— 


AREA  5— ST.  PAUL 


Fort  Meade,  S.  Dak 
Knoxville,  Iowa 
St.  Cloud,  Minn 
Sheridan,  Wyo 
Tomali,  Wis 


Cheyenne,  Wyo 
Des  .Moines,  Iowa 

Fargo,  N.  Dak 

Fort  Harrison,  Mont 
Grand  Island,  Nebr. 
Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Iron  Mountain,  Mich 
Lincoln,  Nebr 
Madison,  Wis 
Miles  City,  Mont 
Minneapolis,  Minn 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Sioux  Falls,  8.  Dak. 
Wood,  Wis 

AREA  «— SAN  FRANCISCO 


Psychiatric 

American  Lake,  Wash 
I/)s  Angeles,  Calif 
Palo  Alto,  Cialif 
Roseburg,  Oreg 
Sepulveda,  Calif. 

Tuberculosis;  San  Fernando,  Calif 
General — • 


Boise,  Idaho.. 
Fresno,  Calif. 
Livermore,  Calif. 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Oakland,  Calif. 
Phoenix,  Arii... 
Portland,  Oreg. 

Reno,  Nev 

Salt  Lake  City,  UUh. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Spokane,  Wash 

Tucson,  Aril 

V^anoouver,  Wash — 
WaUa  Walla,  Wash.. 
Whipple,  Arlt 


AREA  7— COLVMBrS 


Psychiatric . 


Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Brecksville,  Ohio... 
Chillicothe,  Ohio-.. 

Danville,  III 

Downey,  111 

Lexington,  Ky 

Marion,  Ind 


General . 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

Chicago,  111.  (West  Side). 
Chicago,  III.  (Research).. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohk) 

Daytona,  Ohio 

I)«Tirbom,  Mich 

Dwiglit.  Ill 

Kort  Wayne,  Ind 

nines.  111 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Ix)uis\ille,  Ky 

Marion,  111 

Siiglnaw,  Mich 


101 


35 
6 


10 

ao 

30 


156 


10 

9 

..... 

118 


30 
6 

3ra 

IS 
3« 

40 
70 

63 


ao 
"io 


ZB 
3 
2 


9^ 


2f> 

5 

100 

7 

75 

125 

30 

397 


3 
3 
2 

lao 
ss 

65 

32 

4 

8 

101 

16 

6 


76 
25 


25 
25 


71 


4 

is 


35 

7 


2 

17 
3 


W2 


11.1 
16 
390 
22 
140 
210 
130 

686 


7 

12 

2 

141 

55 

100 

68 

4 

IS 

250 

22 

11 
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In  February,  u  subcommittee  chair- 
man, I  conducted  a  survey  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  providing  nursing  care  beds 


1^  existing  VA  installations.  The  table 
lowing  the  results  of  my  survey  speaks 
f|or  itself,  and,  under  unanimous  consent. 


Xursing-care  beds  aviilabilily  in  selected  VA  hospitals  bused  on  subcommittee  survey 


Alexandria,  La 

Aspinwall,  Pa 

Bath,  N.Y 

Bonham,  Tei- 

Butler.  Pa. 

CasUe  Point,  N.Y 

Ehiblin,  Oa 

Fort  Bayard,  N.  Mei 

Hot  Springs.  S.  Dak 

Houston,  Tpt. 

KerrvUle,  Tpx 

Llvertnore,  Calif 

Manche«t«-.  N  H 

MeKtnn«7,  Tex 

Memphis,  T«in 

MUe«  City.  -Mont 

Mocmtaln  Home,  Tenn. 


Nuniber  of 

Renova- 

norsinKcare 

tion 

beds 

cost 

"       245 

$538,900 

116 

705,443 

3U) 

500.000 

44 

5.000 

KJO 

130,000 

132 

300,000 

232 

300,000 

M 

28 

21,000 

7« 

40,000 

U 

7,500 

49 

60,718 

38 

27,250 

30 

1.840 

80 

7.000 

100 

800,000 

100 

356.000 

Equip- 
nioiit 
cost 


$302,000 
1,M1.I)I)I) 

lo.onn 
45.oon 

120.000 
212,591 
32.484 
29, 125 
50.000 
02,  t24 
13.«)0 
6.315 


10, 2W 

00.800 

160.841 


>  3  ior  l.'<t  25;  1  month  each  additional  25. 
I  A^Kupiing  i,2M  beds  at  Wood,  Wis. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  is  spend- 
ing $150,000  on  a  nursing  home  care 
study  which  has  been  described  by  the 
General  Counsel,  Robert  C.  Fable,  as  fol- 
lows: 

It  trill  carefully  Inspect  community  fa- 
cilities of  various  kinds.  Including  nursing 
homes,  foster  home  resources,  the  availabil- 
ity of  environmental  factors  which  make  It 
feasible  for  veterans  to  reside  In  their  own 
home  and  convalescent  establishments  of 
all  sorts. 

The  staffing  of  these  facilities,  the  support- 
ing services,  and  the  types  of  patients  which 
they  win  accept,  the  reasonableness  of 
charges,  and  many  other  factors  would  be 
examined. 

As  a  companion  step,  there  would  be  a 
survey  of  actual  patients  in  the  selected  hos- 
pitals whose  discharge  from  the  hospital  will 
be  facilitated  If  suitable  community  place- 
ment could  be  arranged.  Their  precise  needs 
for  future  care,  financial  resources,  family 
relationships,  need  for  medical  supervision. 
and  other  requirements  will  be  compared 
with  the  availability,  adequacy,  and  cost  of 
further  care  In  the  community  itself. 

Research  will  be  undertaken  at  seven 
localities  surrounding  selected  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  and  will  cover 
the  eastern  section  of  the  United  States. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals 
located  Include  Hines,  111.,  East  Orange, 
N.J.,  Wood,  Wis..  Columbia,  S.C,  Hunt- 
ington, W.  Va..  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  Coral 
Oables,  Fla. 

In  his  April  3.  1963.  testimony,  before 
the  full  committee.  Administrator  Glea- 
son  described  a  special  study  of  chron- 
ically ill  patients : 

As  you  know,  we  have  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  chronically  ill  patients  In  our  hos- 
pitals who  are  receiving  a  type  of  care  some- 
times referred  to  as  intermediate  care. 
Some  of  these  wlU  finally  reach  the  point 
at  which  medical  attention  is  merely  inci- 
dental and  their  essential  needs  could  be  met 
through  nursing  home  services.  As  I  have 
Indicated,  others  who  were  admitted  for  hos- 
pital care  have  already  reached  the  nursing 
home  stage  but  cannot  be  placed  In  com- 
munity facilities  and  we  must  continue  to 
provide  for  them. 

These  groups  offer  a  sufficient  basis,  I  be- 
lieve, for  an  Intensive  study  as  to  the  feas- 
ibility and  soundness  of  a  Federal  venture 
Into  the  operation  of  nursing  home  facilities. 
I  have  therefore  directed  that,  along  with 
the  other  study  already  described,  our  De- 


I  include  it  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  at 
this  point : 


Per  (lU'm 
cost 


$i.vno 

18.43 
I.VOO 
\7.M 
27.00 
10.70 
1.V00 
11.18 
1.3.50 
17.00 
10.41 
27.80 
.11.77 
18.11 
10.20 
17.44 
18.25 


Time  to 
activate 
(months) 


lS-24 

15 

12 

4 

12 

8 

12-lS 

4 

5 

0 

12 

0 

3 

3.4 

5 

U 

10 


Oakland.  Calif 

Oteen,  N'.C 

Poplar  BlufT.  Mo 

Richmond.  Va 

Rutland  Holghts,  MaiUi 

Thomasville.  Oa 

Tuppcr  Luke.  N.Y 

Vancouver,  Wash 

Watlsworth,  K:ui.s 

Walls  Walla.  W.ish 

West  Haven.  Conn 

White  City,  Oreg 

Wood,  Wte 

Total 


Number  of 

nursing  care 

beds 


5-.>5 
GOO 

23 

iM 
50 

IIIO 
64 

KM 

225 
•4 
80 

275 

l.OJft-l,*.* 

tjOO-1,000 


15.348 


Renova- 
tion 
cost 


i  500, 000 

500.000 

1.000.000 

14.480 

375.000 

230.000 

30.000 

10. «» 

21,000 

no.  000 

47.100 

SO.  000 

527,000 

7,000,000 

2,000.000 


17. 747, 929 


E<iuii>- 
meut 
cost 


Per  diem 
cost 


315,000 


10.905 
65.000 
30.000 
00,000 
52.028 
50.000 
40.308 
28.838 
25,000 
330,000 
75,000 
30,000 


2.500,128 


20.00 
U.00 

21.10 

20.08 

27.00 

16.00  18.00 

8.62 

I.VOO 

0.90 

7.66 

25.00 

28.00 

12.00 


•17.46 


Time  to 
activate 
(montlis) 


24-30 


0) 


6 

« 
15 

« 
4 
3 

5 
1 
6 

30-06 


•  Giving  equal  wiight  totach  hospital  (average). 


1  tartment  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  with  other 
J  taff  elements  shall  conduct  a  careful  ex- 
]iloratlon  of  this  matter  with  a  view  to  de- 
veloping facts  which  will  better  enable  us 
1o  make  a  final  recommendation  on  this 
critical  problem.  I  feel  that  no  actual  pilot 
test  of  nursing  home  facilities,  as  such, 
Should  be  undertaken  pending  the  results 
if  this  study.  As  was  indicated  In  the  Pres- 
ident's recent  message  on  elderly  citizens 
Snd  on  health  program,  the  problem  of  nurs- 
ing home  care  which  we  are  discussing  Is 
in  extensive  one  affecting  all  our  senior 
iltlzens.  Successful  solution  will  require 
the  best  efforts  of  all  governmental  levels 
ind  various  Federal  agencies. 

I  A  long-term  care  unit  with  a  capacity 
0f  200  beds  has  just  started  operations 
|LS  a  part  of  the  Kecoughtan,  Va.,  hos- 
pital. The  results  of  the  first  month's 
Operations  are  shown  in  the  table  which, 

jnder  unanimous  consent,  I  include  in 

he  Record  at  this  point: 

intermediate  service.   Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Center,  Kecaughtan,  Va..  Aug.  31, 1963 

1.  .\verage  daily  patient  load 162 

Patients  reniaiuiug.. 175 

2.  Per  diem; 

Actual  total  hoepltal  (cmnulative,  July- 
AugiuO- 24.91 

Estimated  total  intermediate  (cumulative. 
July-August) 21.  52 

3.  -Service  connected  (6047  C-3): 

Peacetime 

Spanish-American  War 

World  War  I- 

World  War  U 

Korean 


Total. 


10 


N'onservico  connected  (6(M7  D)i 

Peacetime 0 

Spanish -American  War -  S 

World  War!-. , 118 


World  War  II. 
Korean. 


Total ISO 

4.\.  Range  of  age  from  youngest  to  oldest 27-Ul 

B.  .Average  ace 67.29 

E.  Number  (Il.seharged  to  commimity  or  home.         2 

F.  .Sum tier  discharged  by  death  or  otherwise..         3 
5.  Xumlier  of  full-time  employment  equi\-alent..      134 

Doctors - 4 


Nurses: 
Profes-sional- 
I'ractical 


30 
3 


Total. 


Seniiprofessional  staff: 

.Social  workers.. 

Vocational  oounselors. 
Therapists. 


33 


Total. 


Intermediate  service.  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Center,  Kecoughtan,  Va.,  Aug.  31, 
1 963 — Continued 

■'..  Number   of   full-time   employment    equiva- 
lent-Continued 

Nursing  assistants  and  aids SO 

Other: 

Dietetic -.  16 

llousi>ke«'ping.   - 6 

(  lerical 6 

Recreation  specialist I 

Ratio  of  employment  to  restoree.. =0.77 

6.  .\verage  length  of  stay  (days)  ' 1,144 

T.  Turnover    rate    (discliarged   as   reltabilitated 

only),  percent 0.01 

10.  Drug  cost  per  diem  n>storw 0.67 

14K.  1,323;  4F.  1.024. 

Note.— The  following  actions  (not  involving  dis- 
charge) occurred  on  the  imeniiediote  wrvlce  during 
Aueust  and  are  not  Includeil  aljove:  (a)  3  pttti«'nts  wrre 
returned  to  acute  treatment  wards;  (b)  6  patients  wwe 
placed  on  trial  visit  status  in  local  conimunltit's. 

The  intermediate  service  had  a  total  of  29  ptitients  in 
tocal  communities  on  trial  vLsit  statiw,  and  7  on  leave  of 
alKience  :i.s  of  .\ug.  31. 1963.  Only  3  wards  w»Te  operating 
<luring  July:  Wards  IN.  IS,  and  IW.  On  Aug.  12, 1963, 
ward  1 K  was  opened  and  all  wards  are  now  in  operstton. 
10  lieds  on  ward  IE  are  reserved  for  P.M.  A  R.  psilients 
and  are  not  included  in  this  rri)ort. 

Mr.  St>eaker.  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  insert  at  this  point  the  Presi- 
dent's memorandum  of  August  12  to  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  and 
certain  tabular  material  germane  to  this 

subject: 

Thi  WHrrx  Hotrsx,         | 
Washington,  August  12, 1963. 
Memorandum  for  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs: 

The  changing  characteristics  of  our  veteran 
population,  particularly  those  who  served 
dtirlng  the  First  World  War,  are  resulting  in 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  acute  medical  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. Nearly  1  million  war  veterans  are 
aged  70  and  over.  The  number  will  increase 
50  percent  by  1966. 

Older  veterans  account  for  one-third  of 
your  hospital  admissions  and  they  comprise 
the  bulk  of  the  long-term-care  patient  load. 
Many  have  attained  maximum  benefits  of 
hospitalization  but  attempts  at  community 
placement  have  been  unsuccessful  because 
of  the  lack  of  facilities,  inadequate  financial 
resources,  absence  of  family  ties,  and  other 
reasons.  Retention  of  these  patients  in  fa- 
cilities designed  for  acute  care  is  costly  and 
places  an  undue  strain  on  the  125,000-hos- 
pital-bed  limit  under  which  you  are  now 
operating. 

In  order  to  relieve  this  situation,  I  author- 
ize you  to  activate  and  operate  facilities  and 
beds  for  2.000  nursing-home-type  patients  in 
addition  to  the  125,000  hospital  beds  pres- 
ently authorized.  This  will  provide  arrange- 
ments more  consistent  with  patient  require- 
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ments  and  improve  utilization  of  acute  care 
facilities.  The  higher  patient  turnover  will 
also  defer  the  need  for  Increasing  present  bed 
levels.  Existing  buildings  best  suited  for  this 
purpose  and  appropriately  located  through- 
out the  country  according  to  your  Judgment, 
should  be  utilized.  No  construction,  other 
than  for  necessary  conversion  of  existing 
facilities,  is  authorized. 

This  authorization  is  to  enable  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  gain  firsthand 
knowledge  and  experience  in  the  operation  of 
beds  specifically  designated  for  patients  re- 
quiring attendant-type  services.  It  will  be 
possible  to  evaluate  a  full  range  of  care  from 
domiciliaries  through  acute  medical  care, 
restoration  centers,  and  nursing  home  care 
where  outplacement  is  not  possible. 

I  am  sure  that  as  a  part  of  your  adminis- 
trative studies,  cost  control  systems  will  be 
established  so  that  direct  cost  comparison 
will  be  deflnlUve;  also  that  you  will  continue 
to  work  toward  the  development  and  utiliza- 
tion of  community  and  private  resources  In 
the  best  interest  of  the  veteran  and  the  Na- 
tion. _   ^ 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

Hospital  costs  in  community  hospitals- 
Voluntary  short-term  general  and  special 
hospitals-'Expense  per  patient-day.  1961, 
by  region  and  State 

United  States,   toUl.I -  $36.04 

New  England,  total ♦0.91 

Connecticut 41.  91 

Maine 30.  81 


Hospital    costs    in    community    hospitals — 
Voluntary  short-term  general  and  special 

hospitals — Expense  per  patient-day,  1961, 
by  region  and  State — Continued 

New  England — Continued 

Massachusetts •♦3.  58 

New  Hampshire 3*-  30 

Rhode  Island *0.  59 

Vermont. 33.  83 

Middle   Atlantic,  total 34.82 

New  Jersey 33.92 

New  York.  — 39.09 

Pennsylvania 30.  31 

South  Atlantic,  total. 32.  50 

Delaware 36.  61 

District  of  Columbia 41.10 

Florida 36.  75 

Georgia ^l.  74 

Maryland 37.46 

North  Carolina 26.89 

South  Carolina 23.35 

Virginia — -  28. 14 

West  Virginia 30.16 

East  north  cental,  total 36.78 

Illinois 38.86 

Indiana. -- —  -  34.  37 

Michigan... -  39. 19 

Ohio.: — — -  35. 15 

Wisconsin ^^'rin 

East  south  central,  total 31.70 

Alabama 32. 66 

Kentucky 32. 80 

Mississippi - ^3.  64 

Tennessee 


Hospital  costs  in  community  hospitals — 
Voluntary  short-term  general  and  special 
hospitals— Expense  per  patient-day,  1961. 
by  region  and  State — Continued 

West  north  central,  total >31.  11 

Iowa 29.  52 

Kansas 28.  18 

Minnesota 35.  97 

Missouri 31.  30 

Nebraska - ~-     29.  26 

North  Dakota.. --     26.34 

South  Dakota 28. 13 


33.78 
29.49 
35.54 

Oklahoma 30.  89 

34.94 
34.75 


West  south  central,  total — 
Arkansas 

Louisiana 


31.14 


Texas 

Mountain,   total 

Arizona 36.  33 

Colorado 34.  91 

Idaho 37.  40 

Montana 30.  38 

Nevada ♦2.  81 

New  Mexico 34.61 

Utah - 36.  69 

Wyoming ^-  8« 

Pacific,    total *«»■  ^'» 

Alaska *5.  79 

California. 51-  33 

Hawaii... - ^2  33 

Oregon ■!!  S 

Washington **■  °* 

Source :  Hospitals.  Jotimal  of  the  American 
Hospital  Association,  guide  Issue,  vol.  86,  No. 
15    (Aug.    1,    1962),    pt.    2.   pp.   422-439. 


Expense  per  patient-day,  annual  admissions,  and  average  daily  census,  U.S.  hospitals,  1946  and  1961 


Classification 


United  SUtes.  all  hospitals 

Non-Kederal  short  term  (general 
and  surgical) 

Volimtary 

Proprietary 

State  and  local  government... 


Expense  per 
patient-day 


1946 


$5.21 

9.39 
10.04 
10.13 

7.39 


1961 


$18.40 

34.96 
30.04 
33.29 
32.27 


Admissions 
(thousands) 


1940 


15. 676 

13.655 
9,554 
1.408 
2.694 


1961 


25,474 

23.375 

16.974 

1,506 

4.835 


Census 
(thousands) 


1946 


1,142 

341 

231 

25 

84 


1961 


1,393 

489 

349 

25 

116 


Classification 


Non-Federal  psychiatric 

Non-Federal  tuberculosis 

Non-Federal  long  term  (general 

and  surgical) 

All  Federal 


Expense  per 
patient-day 


1946 


$1.39 

4.57 

2.97 
6.14 


1961 


$5.53 
14.73 

14.49 
23.34 


Admissions 
(thousands) 


1946 


»2 
85 

139 
1,593 


1961 


376 
65 

155 
1,503 


Census 
(thousands) 


1946 


617 
65 

63 
100 


1901 


664 

36 

60 
153 


iSouroe:  Hospitals,  Journal  of  the  American 


llosplUl  As.socintion,  guide  issue,  vol.  30,  No.  16  (Aug.  1. 1962).  pt.  2,  pp.  416-417. 
Veteran   Population,  Jvne  30,   1963 
Estimated  number  of  veterans  in  civil  life,  by  State,  June  SO,  1963  » 

(In  thousands] 


State 


All 
vet- 
erans ' 


ToUl. 


SUte  totol. 


.\lahama 

Alaska 

Arizona .. 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware.. 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Florida 

Georgia  

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indian:! .. 

Iowa 

KansM... 

Kentucky... 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland.. 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi..... 


22.166 
23.039 


314 
24 

187 

168 

2.361 

235 

349 

67 

106 

715 

381 

52 

76 

1.254 

639 

308 

254 

307 

323 

113 

407 

681 

920 

401 

181 


World 
War  II » 


Korean  conflict 


Total' 


15, 100       5. 663 


No  serv- 
ice in 
World 

War  II 


16,040 


6,609 


211 

87 

18 

7 

127 

53 

113 

35 

1.630 

679 

150 

66 

245 

84 

41 

16 

00 

33 

484 

187 

261 

104 

34 

17 

.S2 

17 

858 

295 

358 

138 

195 

77 

109 

62 

206 

74 

225 

79 

76 

27 

288 

110 

463 

166 

627 

232 

257 

103 

126 

42 

4.567 
4.522 


World 
War  I 


Other « 


68 

6 

41 

26 

499 

50 

09 

12 

24 

135 

82 

14 

14 

251 

118 

67 

51 

62 

03 

22 

83 

133 

202 

88 

32 


2,343 
2.324 


32 
1 

17 

27 

215 

24 

33 

4 

13 

90 

36 

3 

9 

140 

00 

44 

32 

30 

33 

15 

34 

78 

92 

53 

23 


156 


163 


(•) 


(•) 


2 

2 

17 

2 

2 

2 
6 
3 
1 
1 
5 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
1 
2 
7 
6 
3 
1 


Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  DakoU 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 
South  DakoU 
Tennessee. 
Texas... 
I'Uh  ... 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


"•Subject  to  revision  when  final  Bureau  of  Census  estimates  of  intersUte  migration, 
'"^S;i^'Vi??ie'^~nrth  world  War  II  and  the  Kor^n  conflict  are  counted 
"uncrdesl.096,000vctcranswhoscrved  in  both  WorldWarllandthe  Korean  conflict. 


Other  rnited  States  • 
Foreign 

wars  veterans.  25. 
t  JCmonv.'SJith  of  Fuerto  Rico,  posses-^lons.  and  other  outlying  areas. 
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BtHmakd  numb^  of  veUrans  in  eivti  Hfe,  by  rfgional  office,  June  SO,  1963  > 

[IB  UxNuandc] 


R«ClonAl  office 


ToUl. 


Alkhsma,  Montgomery 

Alaska,  Juneaa 

Ariuma.  Pho«Ux 

Arkansas.  Little  Rock 

CaliibnUa: 

L«  AngeUw 

San  Fr«nclsco 

Colorado,  Denver 

Connecticut,  Ilart/ord 

Delaware,  WUmlnrton 

Dtetrict  of  Coltimbia,  Wasb- 

tnston 

norida.  8t.  Peteraborf.-. 

Georgia,  Atlanta 

Hawaii.  Honolulu. 

Idaho,  Hoisp 

nilnots,  Chicago 

Indiana,  Indianapolis 

Iowa,  Des  Moines 

Kansas,  Wichita 

Kentucky,  LoulsvlDe 

Loaislana: 

New  Orleans 

Slir«T«port 

Maine.  Togus 

Maryland,  Baltimore 

Ma»achu3ett8.  Boat4xi 

Michigan,  Detroit _ 

MtnneJwU,  St.  Paul 

ML>wia8ippl,  Jackson 

Mlsaouri: 

Kansas  City 

St.  Louis 

Montana,  Fort  Harrlsrai 

Nebraska,  Lincoln - 

Nervda,  Reno 

New  Hampebire,  Maocbester. 
New  Jersey,  Newark 


An 

ret- 
crans ' 


22,166 


314 

24 

187 

173 

1.466 
914 
335 
349 

57 


World 
War 
U' 


15,100 


211 

18 

127 

U6 

1,013 

631 

150 

345 

41 


Korean  C4  nfUct 


Total* 


5,663 


288 

903 

715 

484 

381 

361 

52 

34 

76 

52 

1,335 

914 

458 

302 

306 

196 

185 

122 

307 

206 

233 

162 

90 

63 

113 

75 

308 

200 

619 

420 

KA 

627 

374 

240 

181 

125 

278 

186 

307 

202 

82 

54 

190 

101 

32 

22 

83 

56 

856 

604 

87 
7 

53 
36 

430 

255 

65 

84 

15 

88 

187 

104 

17 

17 

316 

117 

77 

45 

74 

59 
20 
27 
81 
152 
232 
97 
42 


76 
■1\ 
43 
9 
22 
199 


Nsserr- 
cein 
VorW 

1  Tar  II 


«  Subject  to  revision  when  final  Bureau  of  Censiis  estlmat  »s 
July  1963-July  1963,  become  available.         .      „       ,  ,,^ 

»  Veterans  with  service  in  both  World  VV  ar  II  and  the 
only  once. 

•  Inchidee  1,096,000  veterans  who  served  in  both  world 
conflict. 


of  taterstate  migration, 
Kbrean  conflict  are  counted 


Esti 


Age  in  1963 


ADacn 

Under  20  years - 
20  to  24  years.. 
25  to  29  years.. 
30  to  34  years.. 
35  tn  30  years.. 
40  to  44  years. . 
45  to  49  years. . 
50  to  54  years.. 
45  to  50  yean.. 
60  to  64  fe*rs. . 


Total 
veterans  ■ 


23,  M6 


14 

907 
3,318 
4.505 
5.026 
3.188 
1.613 
834 
4^ 


World 
War  111 


15,100 


276 
3.863 
4.979 
3,167 
l.«i04 
829 
279 


Korean  conflict 


Total* 


5.66S 


1 

867 
3.090 
1,025 

360 

178 
78 
35 
15 


No  serv- 
ice in 
World 
War  II 


4,567 


1 

867 

3.018 

631 

36 

11 

3 

(0 


1  Veterans  with  service  in  both  World  War  IT  and  tlie 
once.    K  small  but  unknown  numiier  of  veterans  are  " 
service  was  in  1  or  more  otiter  periods. 

» Includes  1,096,000  veterans  who  served  in  both  Work 
conflict. 


Ourrent. 
1960. 


AtUrtb 


Both 
sexes 


Males 


Females 


70.2 
68.1 


67.0 
65.5 


72.6 
71.0 


'  The  life  expectancy  of  veterans  is  not  significantly  dlffi  rent  than  that  of  tbe  general  population 
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4.567 


68 

5 

41 

37 

315 

188 

50 

60 

12 

50 

135 

82 

14 

14 

269 

100 

67 

38 

62 

48 
15 
22 
64 
122 
202 
83 
32 

54 
64 
17 
37 

7 

17 

165 


World 
War  I 


Other* 


2,343 


156 


32 
1 

17 
28 

128 

88 
24 
33 

4 

24 

90 

35 

3 

9 

147 

53 

44 

24 

36 


II 
15 
28 
70 
92 
49 
23 

36 
39 
10 
20 
3 
9 
82 


(») 


(») 


2 

2 

10 

7 
2 
2 


Regional  office 


(») 


New  Mexico,  Albuquerque 

.New  York: 

Albany 

Brooklyn 

BulTalo... 

New  York 

Syracuse - 

NortbCiirolina,Wtnston-Salein. 

North  Dakota,  Fargo 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati .. 

Cleveland 

Oklahoma,  Muskogee... 

Oregon.  Portland 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

Pitts  burkh ..... 

Wilk»"s-Barre 

Puerto  Rico,  San  Juan 

Rhode  Islan<l,  ProvKlence 

South  Carolina,  ColmnblH 

South  Dakota.  Sioux  Falls 

Tennessee,  Nashvilk' 

Texas: 

Dallas 

Houston 

Lubbock 

San  Antonio 

Waco 

Utah,  Salt  Lake  City 

Vermont,  White  River  Junc- 
tion  

Virginia.  Roanoke 

Washlnirton.  Seattle  

West  VlrRliiia,  Huntington... 

Wlscon.iln,  Milwaukee 

Wyoming,  Cheyenne 

Philippines,  Manila 

AU  other* 


AU 

▼et- 

erans' 


111 

201 
317 
326 
1.  104 
226 
436 
81 

554 

eu3 

286 
248 

S«2 
580 
330 

91 
173 
208 

75 
375 

345 
297 
178 
192 
108 
106 


Korean  conflict 


World 
War 
II  < 


76 

139 
209 
221 
772 
154 
209 
51 

380 
479 
191 
169 

303 
410 
229 

40 
120 
141 

46 
266 

243 
205 
125 
134 
71 
70 


Total « 


No  serv- 
ice tn 
Workl 
War  11 


40 

27 

380 

264 

384 

268 

165 

110 

453 

390 

46 

91 

16 

10 

30 

10 

32 

45 

80 

80 
240 

56 
115 

21 

139 

170 

74 

58 

131 
131 
78 
47 
41 
57 
20 
03 

86 
79 
49 
52 
27 
32 

10 

107 

106 

40 

116 

12 

2 

5 


36 


72 
68 
313 
47 
95 
18 

118 

14-'5 

56 

45 

108 

no 

6.'i 
42 
32 
45 
18 
78 

66 
64 
88 
38 
21 
26 

8 
80 
78 
33 
101 
10 

1 


World 
War  I 


Other « 


23 
S3 
S6 
113 
23 
39 
11 

S3 

65 

37 
32 

58 

96 
33 
8 
20 
20 
II 

ao 

33 
36 
14 
l« 
15 
9 

5 

34 

45 

21 

59 

•  6 

S 

8 


(») 


(•) 


War  II  and  the  Korean 


*  Snanbh-Amerlcan  War  veterans.  22,000;  former  members  of  the  (peacetime)  Regnlar 
t:sUbllshnu;nt  receiving  VA  disability  compensation,  134,000;  and  Indian  wars  vet- 
erans, 25. 

»  Less  than  500. 

•  Includes  all  places  outside  regional  oflii-e  areas.  " 


noted  age  of  veterans  in  civil  life,  June  SO,  19SS 
[In  thousands] 


orld 
ft'ar  I 


2.343 


(M 
165 


Spanish- 
American 
War 


Other* 


22 


134 


(♦) 


IS 

40 

25 

11 

11 

10 

6 

5 

8 


Age  in  1963 


Total 
veterans  > 


All  ages— Con. 
65  to  60  years. 
70  to  74  years. 
75  to  79  years. 
80  to  84  years. 
85  to  89  years. 
90  years  and 
over 


Average  age 

O'ears)'... 


1,3(>4 

741 

167 

22 

14 

1 


44.2 


World 
Warm 


(«) 


85 
14 

4 
1 


44.0 


Korean  conflict 


Total* 


W 


33.8 


No  serv- 
ice in 
World 
War  II 


World 
War  I 


1.277 

725 

161 

12 

3 

(«) 


31.9 


60.1 


Spanlsh- 

A  merican 

War 


1 

9 
11 


85.3 


Other* 


l«) 


M.t 


I^irean  conflict  are  counted 
iuclu<  ed  more  than  once  if  their 


War  n  antl  the  Korean 


*  Former  members  of  the  (peacetime)  Regutor  Establishment  receiving  \  A  dis- 
ability compensation  land  25  veterans  of  the  Indian  wars). 

♦  U^ss  tlian  .WX). 

»  Computed  from  1-ycar  age  groujis. 


Life  expectancy  ' 


At  age  65 


B4th 

se  lee 


14.6 
13.8 


Males 


13.0 

12.7 


Females 


16.1 
15.0 


1930. 
1900. 


At  birth 


Both 
sexes 


n.2 
40.2 


Males 


67.7 
47.9 


Females 


61.0 
fia7 


At  age  66 


Both 
sexes 


12.2 
11.9 


Males 


11.7 
11.5 


Femalei 


118 
13.2 


n 


1963 

In  summary,  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Intermediate  Care  were 
held  on  providing  intermediate  care  for 
veterans  over  a  6-week  period,  on  the 
following  dates:  May  14,  15,  18.  21.  22, 
23.  June  4,  5.  6.  11.   12.   13.  20.  25.  26. 

1963.  _, 

Every  interested  party  was  given  an 
opportunity  to  testify,  including  the  Vet- 
erans* Administration;  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget;  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;  the  Housmg  and 
Home  Finance  Agency:  American  Hospi- 
tal Association;  the  Association  of  State 
Homes;  the  American  Nurses'  Associa- 
tion- the  American  Legion;  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars;  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans; AMVETS;  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America;  United  Spanish-American  War 
Veterans;  and  Veterans  of  World  War  I 
of  the  U.S.A..  Inc.  All  of  the  veterans- 
organizations  testified  in  support  of  the 
concept  of  this  legislation. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  intermediate 
or  nursing  home  care  for  veterans  and 
nonveterans. 

Thousands   of  veterans   in  Veterans 
Administration  hospitals  today  require 
and   are   receiving   such   type   of   care. 
Other  thousands   now   outside  the  VA 
medical  system  will  in  the  future  need 
It     The  restoration  center  now  operat- 
ing at  Hines,  111.,  and   the  one  to  be 
opened  this  fall  at  East  Orange,  N.J.. 
while  holding  some  promise  do  not  meet 
the  need  for  nursing  home  or  intermedi- 
ate care  and  do  not  Involve  many  vet- 
erans of  the  age  bracket  needing  nursing 
care.    Experience  Is  thus  far  lacking— 
except  for  1  month  as  indicated  earlier— 
from  the  long  term  care  unit  just  begin- 
ning operations  at  Kecoughtan,  Va.,  but 
facilities  such  as  this  located  appropri- 
ately across  the  country  would  meet  the 
need  for  this  type  of  care.    At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  is  no  plan  to  build  addi- 
tional long-term  care  units. 

In  October  1961,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration made  a  survey  of  neuropsychi- 
atrlc  paUents  In  its  hospitals.  At  that 
time  42  percent  had  been  in  the  hospi- 
tals for  more  than  10  years  and  18  per- 
cent for  more  than  20  years.  These  pa- 
tients constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the 
so-caned  frozen  beds  and  greater  utili- 
zation of  nursing-care  facilities  would  re- 
lieve this  situation  and  make  beds  avail- 
able for  the  acutely  ill  patient. 

With  a  medical  system  already  in  op- 
eration involving  168  hospitals  with  an 
average  daily  patient  load  of  110,000  and 
16,000  additional  individuals  being  cared 
for  in  18  domicUiaries  located  through- 
out the  country,  with  33  State  homes 
operated   by    28    States— 9.000    average 
daily  member  load— for  whom  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  paying  a  portion  of 
the  operating  costs  as  well  as  3.000  Vet- 
erans' Administration  beneficiaries  main- 
tained in  community  and  private  hospi- 
tals throughout  the  country,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  is  uniquely  quali- 
fied to  pioneer  in  this  field  and  could 
provide  skilled  nursing  home  care  affil- 
iated with  a  hospital  as  sought  by  the 
Administration  as  part  of  its  program 
for  the  general  population. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sMit  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
and  to  include  therein  certain  tabular 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  now  pending  before 
us  has  been  adequately  explained  by  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  as  well 
as  by  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  certainly  want  to  state 
at  this  time  that  it  was  a  great  privUege 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee under  the  outstanding  leadership, 
planning,  and  guidance  of  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  our  fine  colleague, 
the    gentleman    from    Tennessee    [Mr. 

EVERITT]. 

Public  hearings  on  intermediate  care, 
or  nursing  care  as  it  is  more  popularly 
known,  were  held  beginning  on  May  14 
and  extending  through  June  26.    A  1701- 
page  volume  of  printed  hearings  offers 
living  testimony  to  the  depth  of  the  com- 
mittee study  of  nursing  home  care  for 
veterans.   All  interested  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment, veterans'  organizations,  profes- 
sional   associations.   Members   of   Con- 
gress, and  other  interested  parties  pre- 
sented their  views  on  this  subject.    The 
subcommittee  visited  and  observed  the 
operaUon  of  nursing  homes,  both  public 
and  private,  in  various  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion.    The  bill  before  you  today,  H.R. 
8009,  is  the  end  result  of  our  delibera- 
tions.     It    represents    the    unanimous 
thinking  of  the  subcommittee,  endorsed 
and  approved  by  the  full  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  bill  will  first,  authorize  2.000  addi- 
tional beds  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion system  exclusively  for  nursing  type 
care;  second,  authorize  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  pay  for  a  maximiun  of 
6  months  nursing  care  in  public  or  pri- 
vate nursing  homes  after  the  maximum 
hospital  benefits  have  been  received  at 
a  Veterans'  Administration  hospital  with 
the  cost  of  such  care  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  care  in  a  Veterans' 
Administration  general  hospital;  third, 
authorize  a  $1  increase  in  the  per  diem 
payment  to  State  homes  for  each  eligible 
veteran  receiving  nursing  care;  fourth, 
authorize  a  5-year  program  on  a  50-50 
matching  basis  with  States  of  $1  mil- 
lion per  year  for  the  construction  or 
expansion  of  existing  State  home  facili- 
ties for  nursing  care;  fifth,  encourages 
veterans    receiving    aid-and-attendance 
pensions  to  reenter  hospitals  for  brief 
stays  without  loss  of  their  pension  thus 
preventing  longer  stays  and  more  serious 
illnesses;  sixth,  authorizes  the  furnishing 
of  therapeuUc  or  rehabiUtative   equip- 
ment or  supplies  to  certain  aid-and-at- 
tendance pensioners  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  would  be  provided  if  they  were 
hospitalized;  and,  seventh,  removes  the 
present  1  year  limitation  on  outpatient 
treatment  under  the  completion  of  bed 
occupancy  program  foUowing  hospltali- 
zaUon,  in  the  case  of  certain  diseases 
normally  associated  with  old  age. 


The  approval  of  this  legislation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  wlU  fin  a  longstanding  void  in 
the  veterans'  benefit  structure.    As  the 
Nation's  veteran  population  advances  in 
years,   the  need  for   facilities  for  the 
treatment  of  conditions  associated  with 
advancing  years  grows  more  acute.    The  , 
average  age  of  World  War  I  veterans 
today,  for  example,  is  69  years.   For  pur- 
poses of  care  and  treatment,  the  veteran 
population  seems  to  be  divided  into  three 
groups.    At  one  extrone  are  the  group 
who  are  acutely  Ul  and  require  active 
medical  treatment  in  hospitals  that  are 
fully  staffed  with  doctors  in  all  special- 
ties, nurses,  technicians,  and  attendants. 
At  the  other  extreme,  are  the  group  who 
have  disabilities  that  Incapacitate  them 
from  earning  a  living,  but  not  so  severe 
as  to  require  hospitalization.    The  Vet- 
erans' Administration  domiciliary  home 
program  meets  the  needs  of  this  group. 
Between  these  two  extremes,  however, 
is  the  rapidly  increasing  class  of  veter- 
ans who  do  not  require  active  hospital 
care  and  treatment,  yet  are  too  ill  to 
qualify  for  admission  to  a  domiciliary 
home.    This  is  the  patient  who  requires 
nursing  care — the  geriatric,  the  chronic, 
the  long-term  patient. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  system 
as  it  exists  today  cannot  meet  the  needs 
of  this  class  of  veteran. 

Because  of  this  lack  of  facilities,  many 
of  these  patients  occupy  beds  at  a  per 
diem  cost  of  $27  In  general  medical  hos- 
pitals that  are  professionally  staffed  and 
geared  to  active  medical  care,  when  they 
could  well  be  transferred  to  nursing  care 
facilities  operating  at  approximately 
one-third  of  the  per  diem  costs  of  general 
hospitals.  Others  are  denied  the  type 
of  care  they  so  urgently  need. 

This  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  offers  a  multi- 
pronged  solution  to  the  problem  I  have 
outlined.  It  offers  an  incentive  for  State 
Governments  to  share  the  responsibility 
for  this  problem  and  to  share  in  its  solu- 
tion. It  fulfills  an  urgent  need  of  the 
aging  veteran  population.  I  urge  Its 
approval. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pinblby]. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Several  questions 
come  to  my  mind  in  connecUon  with  this 
legislation.  First  of  all,  the  legislation 
authorizes  2.000  additional  beds  exclu- 
sively for  nursing  care.  Now.  are  these 
beds  to  be  in  new  nursing  homes  built 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  or  are 
they  to  be  already  existing  hospital  beds 
converted  to  nursing  care? 

Mr  ELLSWORTH.  The  bill  calls  for 
2  000  additional  beds  in  faclUties  over 
which  the  Administrator  has  direct  and 
exclusive  jurisdiction.  In  view  of  this 
language.  I  do  not  believe  separate  nurs- 
ing homes  wiU  be  buUt.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible, however,  that  a  new  building  on 
the  grounds  of  an  existing  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration hospital  may  be  constructed 
to  house  a  nursing  care  unit  or  an  al- 
ready existing  building  on  VA  hospital 
property  may  require  renovation  for  this 
purpose.  Even  an  unused  ward  in  a  VA 
hospital  may  be  converted  to  nurslnf 
care     In  the  light  of  the  requirement 
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that  these  be  additional  beds,  however. 
I  do  not  antk;ipate  the  conversion,  for 
this  purpose,  of  beds  presei^Uy  occupied 
by  active  medical  care  patients. 

Ii4r.  PINDLEY.  On  page  20  of  the 
committee  report,  there  Is  a  listing  of 
some  30  hospitals  that  could  provide  5.348 
nursing  care  beds  after  some  renovation. 
Are  the  2,000  beds  authorized  by  this 
legislation  to  be  limited  to  these  facil- 
ities? 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Undoubtedly  some 
of  these  facilities  will  be  utilized  in  pro- 
viding nursing  care.  The  list  of  hospitals 
to  which  the  gentleman  refers,  however, 
were  the  result  of  a  random  survey  of 
51  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals. 
Among  the  117-odd  hospitals  not  sur- 
veyed. I  am  confident  that  nursing  care 
units  can  be  provided  at  comparable 
costs.  I  am  confident  the  nursing  care 
beds  will  be  located  in  faculties  that 
ofTer  the  widest  possible  coverage  of  the 
Nation's  veteran  population. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  On  pages  60a  and  60b 
of  the  committee  report,  there  is  a  mem- 
orandum to  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  from  President  Kennedy 
authorizing  the  activation  and  operation 
of  2,000  nursing  care  beds.  What  is  the 
effect  of  the  President's  memorandum 
upon  the  bill  presently  under  considera- 
tion? 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  When  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Intermediate  Care  re- 
ported HJl.  8009  on  August  8,  1963.  it 
contained  a  provision  authorizing  4.000 
beds  for  nursing  care.  The  President's 
memorandum  of  August  12  authorized 
2.000  beds  for  nursing  care.  The  full 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  Au- 
gust 14  amended  HJl.  8009  to  au- 
thorize 2.000  additional.  Should  this 
legislation  be  approved  and  ultimately 
become  law,  we  will  have  2.000  beds  au- 
thorized by  Presidential  memorandum 
plus  2.000  beds  authorized  by  statute,  for 
a  total  of  4,000  nursing  care  beds  as  con- 
templated by  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Intermediate  Care  when  it  reported 
H.R.  8009  on  August  8.  I  would  call  the 
gentleman's  attention  to  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  the  President's  memorandvun 
can  be  rescinded  merely  by  issuing  an- 
other Presidential  memorandiun. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.     Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  I  would  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Vermont. 
Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  committee  on  this  fine 
legislation  and  its  handling  of  it  and  to 
express  the  hope  that  it  will  pass  the 
House  unanimously.  This  is  an  area  in 
which  our  country  can  demonstrate  its 
gratitude  to  and  concern  for  our  war  vet- 
erans. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  I  have  long  been  aware 
of  the  need  for  a  program  of  nursing  care 
for  veterans. 


'  The  average  age  of  Spanish -American 
War  veterans  is  85.  The  World  War  I 
veteran's  average  is  69  years  of  age.  Even 
the  World  War  n  veteran  has  an  average 
age  of  44.  As  the  veteran  population 
ages  his  medical  needs  accelerate  greatly 
with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
need  for  facilities  to  care  for  disabilities 
usually  associated  with  advancing  years. 
trhere  are  currently  2.343,000  World  War 
J  veterans.  Practically  all  of  this  group 
are  over  65.  As  these  vetersins  come  into 
|the  65-and-over  age  classification  and  as 
they  have  incurred  additional  disabilities 
associated  with  aging,  they  require  addi- 
tional special  care.  The  present  facili- 
ties of  the  Veterans'  Administration  are 
woefully  Insuiequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
this  aging  veteran  population.  Certainly, 
we  would  be  penny  wise  and  pound  fool- 
ish to  permit  the  existing  beds  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  sys- 
tem to  be  occupied  for  the  most  part  by 
this  class  of  veteran  at  a  cost  of  $27  a 
day.  when  all  he  needs  is  nursing  care 
which  can  be  provided  at  a  fraction  of 
the  cost. 

Now.  we  have  all  been  exposed  to  the 
demands  for  increase  In  pensions  for  the 
sick  and  needy  World  War  I  veteran. 
Without  going  into  the  merits  of  the  pen- 
ision  demands.  It  is  my  considered  judg- 
jment  that  we  will  be  providing  more 
benefits  to  the  sick  and  needy  veteran  of 
World  War  I  by  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  than  that  contained  In  any 
pension  bill  before  the  Congress.  This 
bill  offers  a  tangible  benefit  to  the  sick 
veteran  who  is  unable  to  afford  the  cost 
of  a  private  nursing  home.  Insofar  as 
veterans'  legislation  is  concerned  it 
merits  priority  attention  and  I  recom- 
mend its  approval. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
rstnking  member  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
subcommittee  for  the  superb  job  they 
have  done  in  this  field.  They  not  only 
worked  hard  but  they  worked  diligently. 
I  am  quite  certain  that  the  Members  who 
have  had  the  time  to  review  the  work  of 
the  subcommittee  will  agree  that  this  is 
a  very  constructive  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Ells- 
v/ORTHl  and  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  the  out- 
standing job  they  have  done  in  bringing 
this  most  worthwhile  piece  of  legislation 
before  the  House. 

In  enacting  this  legislation,  the  House 
will  be  meeting  one  of  the  pressiiig  na- 
tional goals  which  has  always  been  the 


proper  care  and  treatment  of  those  who 
have  given  so  much  to  this  Nation. 

Certainly  the  provisions  stated  in  this 
excellent  bill  will  meet  the  immediate 
needs,  and  the  cost  is  not  great  consider- 
ing the  propitious  benefits  that  will  be 
derived. 

Each  section  of  this  bill  gives  promis- 
ing hope  to  the  many  veterans  in  the 
United  States  whose  treatment  has  been 
less  than  sufficient.  The  additional  beds, 
particularly  are  needed. 

By  passing  this  bill  tlie  Congress  will 
demonstrate  its  compassion  for  those 
who  need  the  care  at  a  time  when  it  is 
most  Important  in  their  lives. 

While  the  future  statistics  of  vetersms 
who  will  be  requiring  care  astound  the 
imagination,  this  legislation — as  an  in- 
termediate measure — is  most  important 
and  meaningful. 

I  am  indeed  grateful  to  the  committee 
for  presenting  such  an  excellent  piece  of 
legislation  before  the  full  Congress. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schadeberc] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHADEBERO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8009  and  wish  to 
commend  the  most  able  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intermediate  Care 
of  the  Veterans'  Committee  which  con- 
ducted the  hearings  for  a  job  well  done. 
As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  I  at- 
tended and  participated  in  all  of  the 
scheduled  hearings.  While  I  was  not 
completely  sold  on  the  advisability  of  en- 
tering this  program  of  intermediate  care 
when  the  hearings  began  I  am  con- 
vinced in  my  own  mind  based  on  the 
facts  presented  to  the  committee  that 
there  is  not  only  a  need  for  the  program 
but  that  the  program  will  result  in  bene- 
fiting the  veteran  in  need  but  the  tax- 
payer as  well. 

We  have  a  rather  extended  veterans 
program  at  present  and  I  am  sure  that 
all  of  us  would  like  to  do  the  best  job  for 
the  veterans  at  the  least  expense.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  bill  calls  for  an  out- 
lay of  additional  sums  of  money  for  the 
program  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
since  our  veterans  are  getting  older 
there  will,  imder  the  present  program, 
be  increased  need  for  additional  hospital 
facilities.  At  the  present  rate  the  cost 
per  patient  per  day  is  about  $27.  It  is 
our  hope  that  through  providing  inter- 
mediate care  the  cost  can  be  reduced 
from  $27  to  $9  per  patient  per  day. 

Since  it  is  clear  that  the  program  of 
veterans'  care  will  increase — imless.  of 
course,  it  is  discontinued  and  there  is 
Uttle  indication  that  it  will  be  discon- 
tinued—the only  alternative  Is  to  have 
our  veterans*  program  cost  Increase  at  an 
alarming  rate  rather  than  increase  at  a 
minimum  rate. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  i 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 

matter.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BAYLOR.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  8009. 

I  must  confess,  however,  that  I  am  not 
entirely  satisfied  with  this  bill.  My  dis- 
satisfaction is  not  based  upon  the  bill 
doing  too  much,  but  rather  upon  the  bill 
not  going  far  enough  Section  1  of  this 
bill  authorizes  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  establish  and  operate 
not  more  than  2.000  additional  nursing 
home  beds  for  veterans.  Feeling  that 
this  number  of  beds  was  inadequate  for 
this  purpose,  I  offered  an  amendment  in 
committee,  which  was  defeated,  increas- 
ing the  2,000  beds  to  5,000. 

In  a  survey  recently  siccomplished  by 
our  committee.  51  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals  in  various  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion, were  asked  the  question:  "Assuming 
the  existence  of  authority  and  availa- 
bility of  funds,  the  subcommittee  would 
like  to  know  how  many  nursing  care  beds 
you  can  provide  and  staff  at  your  instal- 
lation and  the  cost  of  renovating  or  mod- 
ernizing existing  structures,  but  not  in- 
volving  the   construction   of    any   new 
buildings?"    Twenty-one  hospitals  sub- 
mitted negative  replies.    The  balance,  30 
hospitals,  indicated  they  could  provide  a 
total  of  5,348  beds  exclusively  for  nursing 
care.    There  would,  of  course,  be  some 
cost  of  renovation  Involved. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  168  hos- 
pitals in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
system.     If  a  random  survey  of  51  of 
these  hospitals  discloses  more  than  5,000 
beds  available  for  nursing  care  in  30  of 
them,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
there  are  at  least  an  equal  number  of 
additional  beds  available  for  nursing  care 
among  the  remaining  117  hospitals  in  the 
system.   The  2,000  nursing  care  beds  au- 
thorized by  H.R.  8009.  in  my  judgment, 
only  partially  fills  the  overwhelming  need 
for  facilities  of  this  type.    The  committee 
survey  indicates  that  a  minimiun  of  5,000 
beds  can  easily  be  provided  for  nursing 
care  from  within  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospital  structure  without  the 
necessity  of  constructing  one  single  addi- 
tional bed.    I  will  vote  for  this  bill.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  it  represents  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.     I  hasten  to  add, 
however,  that  it  is  the  first  step  and  ulti- 
mately we  will  find  it  desirable  to  pro- 
vide at  least  3,000  additional  beds  for  this 
worthy  purpose. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  ReifelI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REIFEL.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  pages  6 

and  7  of  the  bill,  urider  the  general  regu- 


lations for  the  Stete-Federal  program  of 
constructing  nursing  home  facilities  for 
war  veterans,  the  VA  Administrator  Is 
instructed  to  furnish  the  following: 

1.  The  niimber  of  beds  required  to  provide 
adequate  rmrsing  home  care  to  war  veterans 
residing  in  each  State,  which  nximber  shall 
not  exceed  one-half  bed  per  thousand  war 
veteran  population  In  the  case  of  any  State. 

On  page  5  of  the  committee  report  it 
is  further  stated  as  follows: 

PaclUtles  would  be  constructed  on  the 
basis  of  the  war  veteran  population  In  each 
State  but  not  to  exceed  facilities  to  pro- 
vide In  excess  of  one -half  bed  per  1,000  war 
veterans  in  the  case  of  any  State. 

I  can  well  understand  the  desire  of 
the  committee  to  authorize  only  a  limited 
program  of  nursing-home  care  directed 
at  meeting  the  greatest  need  among 
veterans.  There  is  little  doubt  that  lack 
of  this  type  of  care  is  one  of  the  real 
remaining  gaps  in  the  present  Veterans' 
Administration  care  program. 

However,  I  am  wondering  if  the  one- 
half-bed-per-thousand  restriction  might 
not  defeat  the  committee's  purpose,  or 
seriously  hamper  it,  in  the  case  of  the 
smaller  States. 

By  this  language  it  would  appear  that 
a  small  State  which,  for  example,  has 
only  50,000  war  veteran  population  would 
be  limited  to  no  more  than  25  nursing- 
care  beds  if  it  saw  fit  to  enter  into  "^e 
construction  phase  of  this  program  This 
would  seem  to  make  it  uneconomical  to 
construct  these  needed  facilities. 

It  would  be  particularly  restrictive  in 
the  case  of  any  small  State  which  at 
present  has  no  State  soldiers  home  to 
which  an  addition  for  nursing  care  could 
be  constructed. 

In  some  cases  there  may  be  States 
which  would  like  to  construct  nursing 
home  faciliUes  for  veterans  at  a  site 
apart  from  the  existing  State  soldiers 
home.  Most  of  these  homes  were  con- 
structed many  years  ago  and  some  are 
distant  from  the  population  centers  of 
today.  If  limited  to  25  or  30  or  50  J)eds. 
this  would  appear  to  be  Infeasible  to 
justify  new  construction. 

Therefore,  it  would  appear  that  the 
one-half-bed-per-thousand  restriction 
works  a  hardship  on  the  smaller  states 
and  prevents  them  from  particlpatmg  in 
the  construction  phase  to  the  maximum 

extent. 

I  am  certain  that  this  was  not  the  In- 
tent of  the  committee  and.  inasmuch  as 
the  bUl  before  us  is  not  open  to  amend- 
ment, it  is  hoped  that  the  other  body  will 
take  steps  to  correct  this  situation. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  a  sensible 
solution  would  be  to  esUbUsh  a  minirnum 
fioor  of  75  or  100  beds  for  aiiy  State  wish- 
ing to  construct  new  nurs^g  home  facil- 
ities apart  from  existing  construction  In 
order  to  better  serve  its  war  veteran 
population. 

In  the  case  of  South  Dakota,  for  ex- 
ample, the  existing  State  soldiers  home 
is  located  at  Hot  Springs,  some  400  mUes 
away  from  the  most  heavily  populated 
region  of  the  State.  If  the  State  of  South 
DakoU  wished  to  construct  a  new  home 
offering  exclusively  nursing  care  to  veter- 


ans in  this  more  heavUy  populated  area, 
it  would  seem  to  be  precluded  from  doing 
so  because  the  one-half  bed  formula  lim- 
its that  State  to  37  beds  on  the  basis  of 
its  75,000  war  veterans. 

The  effect  of  this  provision  on  other 
States  is  demonstrated  by  the  following 
table: 


Effect  on  smaller  Statea  of  %  'bed  per 
thoiLsand  limitation 


States 


1.  Alaska 

X  AriBMM 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

District  of  Oolambta.  - 

HawaU. 

Idaho 

„.  Maine 

tt.  Mississippi 

10.  Montana 

U.  Nebraska 

12.  Nevada — 

13.  New  Hampshire 

14.  New  Mexico 

15.  North  Dakota 

16.  Rhode  Island 

17.  Soutii  Dakota 

18.  Utah — 

19.  Vermont 

20.  Wyoming — - 


Veterans 

population 

as  o<  June  30, 

1963 


34,000 

1S7.0W 

168,000 

S7,000 

105.000 

52.000 

78,00* 

1U,«M 

181.000 

82,000 

180,000 

51.000 

83.000 

iiLOoe 

54.000 
111.000 

75.000 
106,000 

40,000 

88,000 


Kntitlement 
tonursinK 

beds  ander 
U.K.  SOOi 


12 

as 

84 

38 

a 

26 
S8 

«6 

90 
41 
78 
35 
41 

27 
55 
37 
.S3 
20 
» 


Source:  Veterans'  Aflalrs  Committee  BepPrt  No.  890, 
p.  55. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentie- 
man  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentieman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DOLE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  genUeman  from  Kan- 
sas  [Mr.  Ellsworth]   for  his  excellent 
presentation  of  this  subject  of  vital  con- 
cern to  aU  of  us.    The  gentleman  has 
always  demonstrated  a  remarkable  in- 
sight into  the  problems  affecting  vet- 
erans and  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  conscientiously 
applies  his  knowledge  in  solving  them. 
The  bill  before  us  today,  rounds  out 
the  program  of  hospital  and  medical  care 
this    grateful    Nation    provides    for    its 
veterans.    For  many  years,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  been  providing  med- 
ical care,  properly  termed  'second  to 
none. "    Through  the   domiciliary  pro- 
gram it  has  been  providing  a  home  for 
veterans  whose  disabilities  prevent  them 
from  pursuing  gainful  emploj-ment    In 
recent  years,  however,  the  need  for  a 
third  category  of  medical  care  has  in- 
creased rapidly,   that  is.  nursing  care 
or  intermediate  care  as  it  is  sometimes 
caUed.    The    existing   facilities   of    the 
Veterans"  Administration  cannot  accom- 
modate the  veteran  not  sick  enough  to 
require  active  hospiUl  care  but  too  lU 
to  qualify  for  domiciliary  care.     As  the 
veteran  population  ages,  the  need  for 
nursing  care  faciUties  wiU  become  even 
more  acute. 

HM  8009  will  fill  this  void  by  authoriz- 
ing 2  000  beds  in  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration system  exclusively  for  imrsing 
care     I  am  pleased  to  note  States  are 
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given  an  opportunity  to  share  the  rc- 
sponsibUity  in  solving  the  problem  of  the 
aging  veteran  through  this  legislation. 
Mr  Speaker,  the  committee  has  per- 
formed a  needed  service  in  bringing  this 
legislation  to  the  floor  of  this  House. 
As  a  wartime  service  connected  disabled 
veteran.  I  will  vote  in  favor  of  it  and 
trust  my  colleagues  will  do  the  same. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  there  is  anything  in  the  bill 
that  says  that  those  who  will  participate 
In  this  extended  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion medical  care  program  applies  to  only 
service-connected  disabUity  patients  as 
usually  determined  by  the  Medical  Di- 
rector of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  or 
to  non-service-connected  disability 
cases? 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  In  answer  to  the 
gentleman's  question,  the  answer  is  "No." 
There  are  no  changes  or  modifications 
in  this  bill  of  the  regular  standards  for 
eligibility  for  treatment. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further;  in  other  words,  it  would  allow 
the  Administrator  or  the  Medical  Direc- 
tor of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
have  a  patient  requiring  care  hospitalized 
in  a  nursing  home  whether  he  was  serv- 
ice connected  or  nonservice  connected? 
Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Subject  to  the 
regular  "means  test."  which  Is  already 
the  law. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  we  know,  of  course,  that  the 
'*mean8  test,"  as  far  as  determining  serv- 
ice connection  is  concerned,  is  merely 
the  question  of  the  signature  of  the 
veteran  on  a  petition.  This  has  been 
argued  out,  and  I  think  this  is  no  place 
to  discuss  it  In  connection  with  this  bill, 
because  is  it  not  true  that  in  the  end  and 
in  summary  this  would  be  a  question  of 
providing  additional  beds  for  care  of  de- 
serving veterans,  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator,  at  an  expenditure  which 
many  of  the  States  are  now  carrying 
themselves,  of  perhaps,  a  maximum  of  $6 
to  $9  a  day  total— Including  compensa- 
tion and  so  forth — rather  than  building 
additional  hospital  beds  which  might 
vary  above  the  125,000  now  prescribed  by 
law  from,  say.  $27  per  bed  to  even  $34 
per  bed — or  per  diem  cost  per  patient — is 
that  correct? 

Blr.  ELLSWORTH.  Of  course,  a  part 
of  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  remove 
veterans  who  are  now  occupying  $27-  and 
$30-a-day  beds  and  put  them  In  $7-, 
$8-,  and  $9-a-day  beds. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  gentleman's 
remarks  is  that  this  bill  provides  both 
service -connected  and  non-service-con- 
nected facilities. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  finished  with  that  par- 
ticular "thrust,"  but  I  would  Uke  to 
"thrust"  in  another  direction.  By  doing 
this,  if  Indeed  there  are  additional  beds 
needed,  we  are  doing  it  at  a  cost  of  from 
$6  to  $9  a  day  rather  than  at  the  cost 
of  a  permanent  hospital  operation  and 
maintenance  which  amounts  to  an  aver- 
age of  about  $32  per  bed  per  day. 
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Mr.  ELLSWORTH.    T^e  gwiUeman  is 

correct. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  May  I  in- 
quire. Is  there  any  limitation  on  the  Ad- 
ministrator as  to  where  he  should  rent 
these  nursing  homes? 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  No.  sir,  there  is 
n^t.  That  is  within  the  discretion  of  the 
Administrator. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  He  cannot 
pwt  them  all,  2,000,  as  an  example,  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  for  instance? 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  No.  That  is  my 
uhderstandlng,  he  could  not. 

iMr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  It  Is  his 
j  lodgment  as  to  where  they  should  be  lo- 
cited? 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Yes.  I  may  say 
to  the  gentleman  the  subcommittee  and 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ev«- 
KjT),  conducted  a  somewhat  random 
swrvey  of  facilities  throughout  the  coun- 
try that  would  be  available  to  the  Admin- 
istrator in  case  legislation  of  this  kind 
should  be  enacted.  We  had  responses 
from  some  51  facilities,  or  30  hospitals 
throughout  the  country,  indicating  the 
possibility  of  providing  5,348  nursing  care 
h(eds  after  some  improvements. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  gentle- 
rjian  is  confusing  two  sections  of  the  bill, 
"the  gentleman's  question  was,  "In  pri- 
vate nursing  homes  can  the  Administra- 
tor place  the  veterans  wherever  he  wants 
to?"  Of  course,  there  are  about  10,000 
ticross  the  United  States,  and  I  doubt  if 
tihere  is  any  State  that  would  have  the 
a.OOO  out  of  the  50  States.  We  direct  the 
^Administrator  to  place  the  veteran  In  a 
I^rivate  nursing  home  near  his  home  or 
riear  the  hospital.  That  would  give  us  a 
ttretty  fair  spread  across  the  United 
States  as  to  where  they  would  go. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Do  I 
understand  that  part  of  the  study  is  re- 
Hected  on  page  3  of  the  report  where  you 
<ake  the  VA  hospitals,  take  them  up  by 
States,  and  you  have  ascertained  ap- 
(>roximately  the  cost  of  nursing  homes 
near  all  those  hospitals?  As  an  example. 
In  my  own  State  of  Colorado  you  have 
in  Denver  a  minimum  of  $175  a  month 
tzp  to  $350  a  month,  and  so  on  down 
through  the  rest  of  the  State  of  Colorado 
lind  throughout  the  Nation.    What  has 

{>rompted  me  to  ask  the  question  as  to 
ocation  of  the  nursing  homes  is  to  deter- 
mine if  the  Administrator  in  his  judg- 
ment decides  in  the  State  of  Florida  he 
Can  take  them  down  there  and  give  them 
nursing  care  much  cheaper  than  he  can 
in  Denver,  is  he  obligated  to  do  so? 
,  Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  No.  sir. 
I  Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  I  hear  someone  say 
It  is  proposed  to  put  something  more  In 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.     No,  sir. 


Mr.  GROSS.  How  woxUd  West  Vir- 
ginia feel  if  we  were  to  put  another 
veterans  installation  in  Massachusetts? 

I  just  wanted  to  be  sure. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.    HALL.    Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  it  not  further  true  that 
as  far  as  distribution  Is  concerned  In  the 
various  States,  in  the  other  section  of  the 
bill  where  there  are  State  soldiers'  homes, 
they  can  be  expanded  Into  nursing  or 
convalescent  faculties  and  they  are  given 
a  priority  for  refurbishment  and  addi- 
tional nursing  home  care  on  the  part  of 
the  Administrator  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  would  be  getting  a  priority. 
There  is  provision  in  the  bill  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  authorized  to  carry  on  that 
sort  of  program  very  definitely.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mi-,  hall.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man this  Is  an  orderly  and  a  very  fine 
way  to  rehabilitate  these  patients.  Many 
of  them  are  needing  this  kind  of  care.  It 
aids  in  the  transition  from  regular  hospi- 
tal care  back  to  domiciliary  care,  which 
Is  needed  In  certain  diseases,  and  care  in 
the  homes.  These  are  additional  nurs- 
ing home  facilities  and  I  hope  this  bill 
will  be  supported. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks,  particularly, 
of  course,  because,  as  everybody  knows, 
he  Is  one  of  the  outstanding  medical  doc- 
tors In  this  country,  and  we  appreciate 
his  contribution  to  this  discussion. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  SHORT.  This  sounds  like  a  very 
practical  approach  to  a  serious  problem, 
tmd  it  provides  the  means  of  taking  care 
of  veterans  that  need  nursing  home  care 
at  much  less  cost  than  can  be  provided 
in  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals. 

I  note  on  page  5  of  the  committee  re- 
port, which  has  to  do  with  section  4, 
which  authorizes  facilities,  that  "facili- 
ties would  be  consti-ucted  on  the  basis 
of  the  war  veteran  population  In  each 
State  but  not  to  exceed  facilities  to  pro- 
vide In  excess  of  one-half  bed  per  1,000 
war  veterans  in  the  case  of  any  State." 

What  I  am  wondering  is,  in  the  in- 
stance of  a  State  which  has  a  rather 
small  population,  such  as  my  State  of 
North  Dakota,  with  a  total  of  only  600.- 
000  people,  that  I  do  not  see  the  figures 
In  here  on  the  number  of  veterans  we 
have.  Would  this  preclude  the  construc- 
tion of  a  practical  size  hospital?  I  am 
trying  to  fix  in  my  mind  whether  this 
limitation  would  limit  the  size  of  the 
hospitals  to  one  of  15  or  20  beds,  which 
would  not  be  a  very  practical  size. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  there  is  any  limitation  on  the 
size  of  a  hospital,  so  that  in  direct  answer 
to  the  gentleman's  question,  I  think  the 
answer  is  no.  It  would  not. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  do  not  see  anything 
here  that  specifically  says  there  Is  any 
limitation  as  to  the  size  of  the  hospital, 
except  as  you  read  this  provision  here  as 
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to  the  war  veteran  population  in  each 
State  but  not  to  exceed  facilities  to  pro- 
vide in  excess  of  one-half  bed  per  1,000 
war  veterans  in  the  case  of  any  State. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  I  think  I  can  an- 
swer the  gentleman's  question  by  saying 
what  we  are  talking  about  in  that  portion 
of  the  report  is  not  hospitals  but  State- 
constructed  nursing  home  facilities.  I 
think  the  gentleman  will  agree  that  In  a 
case  of  that  kind  a  15-  or  20-bed  facility 
would  not  be  Impracticably  low.  whereas 
it  would  In  the  case  of  a  hospital.  Does 
that  answer  the  gentleman's  question? 

Mr.  SHORT.   Yes.   I  thank  the  gentle- 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  I  have  no  further 
requests  for  time,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sub- 
committee members  may  have  permis- 
sion to  extend  their  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  8009. 

This  bill  Is  the  result  of  hearings  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Intermediate  Care 
which  compiled  some  1,700  pages  of 
evidence. 

There  are  more  than  10,000  beds  In 
VA  medical  and  surgical  hospitals  occu- 
pied by  veterans  who  need  nursing  care 
rather  than  medical  care. 

Medical  and  sxirgical  beds  cost  the 
Veterans'  Administration  an  average  of 
$27  per  day.  Nursing  home  care  can 
be  provided  for  about  $7  per  day.  In 
fact  this  legislation  limits  the  cost  to 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  one  medical  and 
surgical  bed;  or  a  maximum  of  $9. 

By  Executive  order,  the  President  has 
established  2,000  nursing-type  beds  and 
H.R.  8009  will  add  2.000  more.  Even 
these  4,000  intermediate-type  beds  will 
still  leave  6,000  regular  VA  beds  occupied 
by  veterans  who  have  received  maximum 
hospitalization  benefits. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  EvERKTTl.  for  his  distinguished 
leadership,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Texas  [Mr.  Teague]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  ex- 
press appreciation  to  all  the  members  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  for  their 
support  on  this  legislation. 

I  hope  the  House  will  pass  it  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
unqualified  support  of  H.R.  8009,  a  bill 
which  would  provide  urgently  needed 
nursing  home  care  for  veterans.  As  a 
cosponsor  of  this  measure,  my  bill  being 
H.R.  8083, 1  would  like  to  emphasize  the 
pressing  need  for  this  particular  type  of 
legislation. 

First,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this 
is  not  a  giveaway  program  of  the  multi- 
billion-dollar  type  which  has  not  found 
favor  either  In  the  Congress  or  with  the 
vast  majority  of  our  citizenry.  This  bill 
would  provide  a  service  which  is  limited 
In  scope  and  which  would  insUtute  a 
sorely  needed  adjunct  to  existing  medical 
programs  for  veterans. 


Heretofore  existing  medical  l>i^ograms 
have  lacked  intermediate  care  facilities 
for  the  small  percentage  of  patients,  pri- 
marily of  advanced  age.  who  have  re- 
ceived maximum  hospital  benefit  but 
whose  infirmities  are  such  that  some  type 
of  supportive  care  Is  a  necessity. 

Lack  of  such  supportive  care  leads  to 
Increased  disability  and  to  additional  ail- 
ments requiring  hospitalization.   By  pro- 
viding this  intermediate  care  at  a  cost 
much  lower  than  a  comparable  period  of 
hospitalization,  we  are  able  to  offer  bet- 
ter, more  efficient  medical  services  to 
larger  numbers  of  qualified  persoris  and 
at  a  lower  overall  cost.    While  there  is  an 
existing  need  of  considerable  magnitude, 
the  need  will  materially  increase  in  the 
coming  years  as  more  of  our  veterans 
reach  upper  age  brackets.    We  must  an- 
ticipate increasing  costs  of  hospital  care 
and  increasing  numbers  of  beds  needed 
for  veterans   hospitals.     This  program 
will  free  a  considerable  percentage  of 
beds  and  so  decrease  the  anticipated  need 
for  expansion  with  Its  corresponding  re- 
quirement of  greatly  increased  outlay  of 
funds.     There  are,  at  the  present  time, 
about  9,700  patients  In  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals  who  could  be  properly 
cared  for  at  smaller  cost  In  nursing  home 
facilities  of  the  type  this  bill  would  pro- 
vide- 
On  this  basis  alone  the  passage  of  this 
bill  is  justified.     However,  we  are  con- 
tending with  more  than  the  cost  or  dollar 
value  of  our  program.    Our  primary  con- 
cern in  this  is  not  the  dollar  but  the  in- 
dividual, a  hiunan  being  who  needs  help. 
This  Is  humanitarian  legislation.    It  fills 
a  need  for  which  no  adequate  measures 
have  heretofore  been  applied. 

The  medical  problems  of  persons  of  ad- 
vanced age  are  unique  and  necessitate 
care  programs  frequently  dissimilar  to 
the  medical  requirements  of  younger  per- 
sons.   Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  need 
for  compassionate,  competent,   nursing 
home  care.    Properly  staffed  and  admin- 
istered nursing  homes  will  provide  an 
atmosphere  conducive  to  the  psycholog- 
ical well-being  of  persons  whose  advanc- 
ing age  has  carried  them  outside  the 
mainstream    of    everyday    life.      Such 
homes  will  provide  the  necessary  safe- 
guards and  attention  to  physical  prob- 
lems attendant  upon  advanced  age,  and 
serve  to  mitigate  such  problems.    They 
will  provide  the  day-to-day  care  needed 
to  prevent  the  development  of  major  ill- 
nesses from  minor  ailments,  and  will  be 
able  to  detect  the  approach  of  major  ill- 
nesses before  they  reach  an  advanced 
stage,  either  not  responsive  to  treatment 
or  requiring  a  much  longer  period  of 
hospitalization.  . 

In  addition  to  providing  residential 
nursing  home  care  for  veterans  needing 
this  type  of  accommodation,  this  bill 
provides  for  expanded  outpatient  care. 
It  has  been  long  demonstrated  and  Is  an 
established  fact  that  proper  and  tunely 
outpatient  care  can  and  does  reduce 
materially  the  time  and  expense  require- 
ments of  inpatient  care.  There  is.  In 
fact  no  substitute  for  an  effective  out- 
patient program,  and  we  must  buttress 
our  existing  programs  if  they  are  to  at- 
tain maximum  effectiveness. 

The  program  we  propose  here  today 
provides  for  needed  nursing  care  facili- 


ties, but  we  all  recognize  the  desirability, 
both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
budget-minded  administrator,  and  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  potential 
patient  himself,  of  creating  a  situation 
whereby  the  prospective  patient  might 
remain  in  his  own  home  atmosphere  as 
long  as  possible.  Therefore,  one  section 
of  this  bill  extends  the  existing  program 
so  that  we  might  attain  maximum 
effectiveness  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  let  me  say 
that  we  have  in  this  country,  well  over 
2  million  veterans  of  advanced  age. 
Many  of  these  have  Income  insufficient 
to  meet  their  Increasing  medical  needs. 
Most  do  not  have  adequate  health  In- 
surance. We  have  an  obligation  to  pro- 
vide the  best  possible  medical  care  for 
veterans  who  need  It.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  work  within  the  range  of  ovu: 
financial  capabilities. 

The  measure  before  us  today  does  this, 
and  I  urge  an  overwhelming  vote  of  ap- 
proval by  the  Members  of  this  House. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  last  veteran  of  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War  in  the  Congress,  I  have  an 
especial  interest  in  H.R.  8009.  It  is  a 
sound,  wise,  and  just  bill  as  it  affects  and 
benefits  the  veterans  of  all  wars,  the 
later  as  well  as  the  earlier,  veterans  who 
in  their  years  of  disablement  deserve 
every  attention  smd  the  full  measure  of 
care  within  the  power  of  a  grateful  Re- 
public to  provide. 

Congress  during  the  years  has  been 
considerate  of  and  sympathetic  with  the 
veterans  of  the  war  with  Spain.  As  the 
great  and  beloved  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans Committee,  Mr.  Teagite,  of  Texas, 
has  said  on  this  fioor  on  several  occa- 
sions, their  disabiUties  must  be  consid- 
ered as  service-connected.  Practically 
no  records  were  kept  and  the  conditions 
of  service  at  the  time,  with  pitiful  scaroity 
of  medicine  and  medical  care,  with  food 
more  often  than  not  unfit  for  human 
consumption,  brought  on  great  and  grave 
plagues  of  disease  the  111  effects  of  which 
were  lifelong  with  the  survivors.  I  am 
not  exaggerating.  I  am  merely  making 
a  statement  of  fact. 

I  think  my  comrades  of  the  war  of 
many  years  ago  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the 
administrators  of  the  veterans  hospitals, 
In  general,  have  worked  In  warm  and  un- 
derstanding cooperation  with  the  na- 
tional, department,  and  camp  officers  of 
the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans  in  pro- 
viding hospitalization  and  outpatient 
treatment  within  their  limitations. 
There  have  been  exceptions,  of  course, 
but  they  have  been  rare,  and  when 
brought  to  higher  attention  usually  have 
been  righted.  For  this  the  Spanish  War 
veterans  are  most  grateful. 

But  the  fact  remains  that,  both  in  the 
veterans  hospitals  and  the  civilian  hos- 
pitals, there  is  still  an  appalling  gap  be- 
tween the  number  of  available  beds  and 
the  number  of  patients  needing  hospital- 
ization. The  opening  of  more  nursing 
homes  would  seem  to  be  an  Immediate 
solution,  In  part  at  least  to  this  problem. 
This  is  the  sound  approach  of  H.R.  8009. 
It  also  contemplates  more  adequate  fi- 
nancing of  home  care. 

It  does  not  contemplate  resting  homes 
as  places  to  which  patients  are  consigned. 
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more  or  less  unattended,  to  wait  out  the 
time  until  the  final  summons.  That  sort 
of  resting  home  Is  unthinkable  In  the 
mind  of  decency. 

What  UH.  8009  contemplates  is  a  rest- 
ing home  that  is  in  part  an  auxiliary 
hospital  servicing  paUents  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  needs  when  they  no  longer 
require  the  more  urgent,  immediate  and 
emergency  care.  The  erection  of  more 
and  more  resting  homes  on  this  model, 
resting  homes  that  are  In  part  auxiliary 
hospitals,  will  release  hospital  beds  for 
those  who  badly  need  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  decently  provide  for  the  aged 
and  other  patients  who  no  longer  re- 
quire full  hospitalization. 

It  Is  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  not 
many  survivors  of  the  war  with  Spain. 
The  war  was  commenced  65  years  sigo 
and  It  ended  with  the  Philippine  Insur- 
rection and  the  Boxer  expedition  61 
years  ago.  I  am  81  years  old,  and  I  am 
among  the  youngest.  The  average  age 
I  think  is  over  85.  Representatives  of 
the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans  testi- 
fied in  full  and  enthusiastic  support  of 
H.R.  8009  before  the  subcommittee  so 
ably  chaired  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Everett], 
and  when  the  Veterans  of  the  war 
with  Spain  meet  In  their  annual  en- 
campment at  Lansing,  Mich.,  the  first 
week  in  October  I  confidently  predict  the 
convention  hall  will  ring  with  words  of 
appreciation  and  affection  for  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee.  Mr.  TEAcrE, 
of  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  Everett,  by  each  and  every 
member  of  the  great  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  and  for  each  and  every 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  who 
today  will  pass  H.R.  8009  by  unanimous 
vote. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
too,  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8009,  a  bill  to 
provide  certain  war  veterans  with  ur- 
gently needed  nursing-home  tsrpe  beds. 
I  also  agree  that  in  the  long  run,  this 
legislation  will  result  in  a  savings  to  the 
American  taxpayers,  while  also  providing 
a  much  needed  service  to  our  veterans. 
The  veterans  of  the  first  World  War  now 
have  reached  the  average  age  of  nearly 
70  years.  Many  of  these  fine  men  have 
suffered  from  disease  and  disability  that 
cause  a  need  for  nursing  care,  while  still 
not  In  need  of  regxilar  hospitalization. 
The  bin  provides  2,000  beds  for  this  pur- 
pose in  the  existing  veterans  hospital 
system.  I  only  wish  that  It  were  possible 
to  double  or  triple  this  amount.  Another 
feature  that  I  like  very  much  about  tl^e 
bill  Is  the  increase  of  the  per  diem  from 
$2.50  to  $3.50  per  day.  I  am  sure  that 
this  increase  will  cause  a  great  increase 
in  both  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  qual- 
ity of  care  in  the  various  State  veterans 
homes.  The  bill  also  provides  a  method 
of  utilization  of  private  nursing  homes, 
and  this  will  also  greatly  increase  the 
service  available  to  our  veterans  who  so 
badly  need  this  type  of  service.  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tkacxte]  and  concur 
with  his  recommendations  that  the 
House  adopt  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
before  us  today  provides  a  much  needed 


missing  link  in  our  medical  treatment 
of  American  veterans.  As  a  former  Dep- 
uty Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, I  am  familiar  with  the 
high  quality  of  care  and  treatment  af- 
forded our  veterans  under  present  law. 
But  I  am  also  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
wQ  are  lacking  in  adequate  intermediate 
cat-e  for  the  veteran  who  has  received 
all  he  can  from  a  veterans  hospital,  but 
is  still  unable  to  care  for  himself  com- 
pletely. By  providing  an  additional 
2,0OO  nursing  home  care  beds,  this  legis- 
lation will  insure  that  the  veteran  is 
heflped  along  the  road  to  complete  re- 
covery. This  will  not  only  aid  the  indi- 
vi<lual  veteran,  but  will  cut  down  on  the 
number  of  serious  relapses  due  to  inade- 
quate post-hospital  care  that  would 
miUce  new  demands  on  the  veterans 
h<^itals. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  legislation. 

*Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  add  my  endorsement  to  H.R.  8009. 
legislation  which  would  provide  nvu-slng 
home  care  for  veterans,  and  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  Veterans  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
TtAGTTEl,  and  the  members  of  his  com- 
mittee for  bringing  this  legislation  to  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

!As  one  who  has  long  been  interested 
in|  medical  care  for  veterans,  I  believe 
that  H.R.  8009  is  another  step  toward 
alleviating  the  problems  of  veterans  who 
rdceive  maximum  medical  benefits  at  VA 
hospitals  but  who  are  In  need  of  addi- 
tional care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  new  Veterans'  Admin- 
isiration  hospital  is  presently  under  con- 
smictlon  at  Wood,  Wis.,  which  is  the 
VA  center  in  Milwaukee  County  and  part 
of!  my  congressional  district.  When  the 
ndw  hospital  Is  finished,  the  post-Civil 
War  domiciliaries  will  be  demolished  and 
the  domiciliary  facilities  will  be  moved 
ta  the  present  hospital  building. 

iWhen  this  transfer  is  accomplished,  I 
aih  assured  by  the  VA  that  at  least  one 
ward  of  the  present  hospital  will  be  set 
aaide  for  a  pilot  project  into  the  kind 
of  rehabilitation-restoration  services 
w^ich  nursing  home  care  provides. 

This  project  will  give  Wood.  Wis.,  a 
vital,  pioneering  role  in  this  new  and 
cliallenging  field  of  veterans"  care. 

iVet^ans'  Administration  policies  in 
the  past  have  required  patients  to  be 
difecharged  from  VA  hospitals  as  soon  as 
they  receive  maximum  medical  benefits. 
M]any  of  these  patients,  however,  have 
required  additional  therapeutic  care, 
professional  attendance  or  rehabilitative 
set^ices.  Frequently  they  were  unable 
to(  receive  these  at  hom^  or  could  not 
aliord  to  pay  for  them  in  private  institu- 
ti<>ns. 

jThe  problems  of  veterans  who  find 
themselves  in  this  predicament  cannot 
h9  solved  by  applying  for  admission  to  a 
VA  domiciliary.  Admission  to  a  domicil- 
iary is  restricted  to  eligible  veterans  who 
aPe  fully  capable  of  attending  to  their 
ovfn  needs,  and  of  performing  some  du- 
ties in  the  domiciliary. 

(What  has  been  badly  needed  for  some 
title  is  a  special  program  of  convalesc- 
ing and  nursing  care  which  would  help 
ndedy  veterans  accomplish  the  transition 
frpm  the  hospital  to  productive  activity 
ort  normal  home  care  in  the  shortest  pos- 


sible time,  and  with  the  least  hardships 
to  their  families. 

This  rehabilitation  and  restoration 
facility  would  be  of  great  assistance  to 
oxir  veterans,  particularly  elder  patients 
and  those  with  special  problems  or  dis- 
abilities. It  would  perform  constructive 
service  in  restoring  them  to  normal,  use- 
ful htwne  life. 

President  Kennedy  took  the  first  step 
toward  the  initiation  of  a  program  of 
nursing  care  for  veterans  when,  in  a 
memorandum  to  VA  Administrator  John 
S.  Gleason,  Jr.  on  August  13.  he  reserved 
2.000  beds  for  this  purpose.  The  bill 
before  us  today.  H.R.  8009,  will  add  2,000 
more  nursing  care  beds,  as  well  as  pro- 
vide other  methods  of  aiding  veterans 
needing  this  form  of  treatment.  The 
alternate  methods  include  providing  help 
through  State  homes  and  nursing  home 
facilities  in  the  veteran's  own  home> 
town. 

It  is  my  firm  belief.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
H.R.  8009  goes  a  long  way  toward  solv- 
ing a  troublesome  problem.  It  deserves 
the  full  support  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  DONOHXJE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  most 
earnestly  hope  this  bill,  to  economically 
provide  eligible  veterans  with  vitally 
needed  nursing  home  care  and  nursing 
care  facilities,  will  be  unanimously 
adopted  without  prolonged  debate  or 
delay. 

Seldom  has  this  body  been  provided 
with  such  a  great  amount  of  most  im- 
pressively authoritative  evidence,  in 
favor  of  this  measure,  as  has  been  pre- 
sented to  us  from  the  recital  and  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  his  dedicated  associates  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

From  this  testimony  it  is  clearly  shown 
there  are  nearly  10.000  patients  now  in 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  who 
could  be  discharged  and.  if  appropriate 
facilities  were  currently  available,  given 
adequate  care  at  much  lower  cost.  Ob- 
vloiisly  the  future  will  develop  even  more 
urgent  veterans'  needs  for  such  care  than 
the  present.  Right  now  there  are  about 
85.000  World  War  11  veterans,  aged  65  to 
69;  12  years  from  now  the  figure  will 
have  increased  tenfold  to  889,000,  with 
an  additional  255,000  in  the  70  to  74 
bracket  and  89,000  in  the  75  to  79  group. 

When  we  consider  the  projection  of 
veterans  possible  hospitalization  con- 
tained in  these  statistics  together  with 
our  knowledge  that  about  5  percent  of 
patients  ready  to  leave  the  hospital,  be- 
cause further  hospitalization  has  noth- 
ing to  offer,  are  left  with  residual  dis- 
abilities suflQclent  to  require  a  measure  of 
supportive  care  beyond  that  which  the 
patient  can  provide  for  himself,  then  we 
begin  to  realize  the  ^'ast  scope  of  the 
problem  with  which  we  are  here  dealing. 
The  solution  to  the  problem  is  to  begin 
now.  in  cooperation  with  the  various 
States,  to  set  up  a  program  to  develop,  at 
great  potential  savings  to  the  taxpayer, 
adequate  nursing  home  care  ftuiillties 
and  beds  for  eligible  veterans.  The  pro- 
gram is  recommended  by  the  highest 
medical  and  administrative  authorities; 
it  is  economical;  It  Is  urgent:  It  Is  In  full 
accord  with  our  traditional  principles 
and  practices  of  democratic  government; 
It  is  in  concern  for  our  own  citizens. 

I  ask  you  to  unanimously  approve  It. 


1963 
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Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage 
of  this  bill  today  will  provide  2,000  nurs- 
ing care  beds  for  our  aging  veterans.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  addition  to  providing  2,000 
beds  for  nursing  care  above  the  125,000 
hospital  bed  celling,  this  bill  permits  the 
Administrator  to  utilize  private  nursing- 
home  facilities  for  certain  cases  which 
have  reached  the  maximum  hospital 
benefits  in  a  VA  hospital.  This  section 
is  undoubtedly  more  important  than  the 
2.000-bed  provision. 

This  program  will  be  a  tremendous 
help  to  the  veterans  of  World  War  I.  Al- 
most 1  million  World  War  I  veterans  are 
70  years  or  older.  By  1966,  this  number 
is  expected  to  Increase  to  1,500.000.  Our 
older  veterans  account  for  one -third  of 
our  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
admissions.  The  bulk  of  those  requiring 
longtime  care  are  veterans  of  World 
War  I.  This  niu-sing-home  program  has 
been  advocated  for  years  by  all  of  the 
veterans'  organizations.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  my  committee 
have  always  favored  such  a  program. 
These  2.000  beds  will  definitely  help  re- 
lieve the  demand  on  present  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  facilities  and 
will  provide  much  needed  nursing  beds 
for  our  older  and  completely  disabled 
veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  personally  familiar 
with  this  urgent  need  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Conunlttee  will 
continue  to  do  everything  possible  for 
this  most  worthwhile  program.  I  believe 
these  2,000  beds  for  our  aging  veterans 
will  be  only  the  beginning  of  a  program 
to  take  care  of  many  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  passage  of  this  bill 
and  hope  every  Member  of  the  House  will 
suppKjrt  It. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  8009,  a  bill  to  provide 
2,000  additional  nursing  home  care  beds 
for  veterans  eligible  for  such  care  in 
facilities  over  which  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministrator has  direct  and  exclusive 
jurisdiction. 

The  legislation  authorizes  the  Veter- 
ans' Administrator  to  transfer  any  long- 
term  patient  in  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  who  has  received  maximum 
hospital  benefits,  and  who  will  require 
nursing  home  care,  to  other  facilities 
outside  the  control  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, but  at  the  expense  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  for  a  6-month 
period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  of  par- 
ticular Importance  to  the  28  States  oper- 
ating 33  soldiers'  homes,  such  as  my  own 
Coounonwealth  of  Massachusetts  with 
soldiers  homes  in  Holyoke  and  Chelsea. 
The  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Veterans'  Homes  Is  my 
longtime  friend.  John  Harrington,  su- 
perintendent of  the  Holyoke  Soldiers 
Home.  He  has  explained  to  me  the  im- 
portance of  this  legislation  to  veterans 
in  need  of  nursing  home  care,  and  to 
the  States  that  operate  these  33  soldiers' 
homes. 

Under  existing  law,  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  is  authorized  to  pay 
not  more  than  $2.50  for  each  day  of  care 
given  to  any  veteran  in  any  one  of  these 
State  homes  if  the  veteran  is  entitled 
to  receive  hospital  or  domiciliary  care  In 
a  VA  facility. 


Section  3  continues  this  $2.50  per  day 
rate  for  those  veterans  who  are  current- 
ly in  the  home  but  establishes  a  new  rate 
of  $3.50  per  day  for  any  veteran  who  Is 
admitted  to  the  home,  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill,  for  the  first  time  and 
who  receives  nursing  home  care  there. 
It  is  estimated  that  approximately  70 
percent  of  those  now  in  the  homes  are 
receiving  domiciliary  care.  Today  a  vet- 
eran may  be  admitted  for  hospital  or 
domiciliary  reasons  and  is  thereafter 
maintained  if  he  develops  into  a  nursing 
care  case  but  he  cannot  be  admitted  in 
the  latter  category  for  the  first  time  and 
have  the  Veterans'  Administration  pay 
any  of  the  per  diem  cost.  Section  3 
would  permit  the  VA  to  pay  this  cost. 
This  section  also  repeals  the  so-called 
offset  provision  in  the  law  today  which 
permits  a  reduction  by  one -half  of  any 
amount  which  is  retained  by  the  home 
from  suiy  payments  of  pension  or  com- 
pensation made  to  such  veteran,  and.  im- 
less  wives  or  widows  of  veterans  are  ad- 
mitted and  maintained,  by  such  home,  by 
any  other  amounts  collected  In  any 
manner  from  such  veteran  and  used  for 
the  support  of  such  State  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  important  provi- 
sion of  this  bill  is  fovmd  in  section  4 
which  authorizes,  on  a  matching  basis, 
$5  million,  for  each  of  the  next  5  fiscal 
years  to  assist  the  States  In  the  con- 
struction of  new  buildings,  whether  they 
have  an  old  soldiers'  home  at  present  or 
not  or  for  the  expansion,  remodeling, 
modification,  or  alteration  of  existing 
structures  in  order  to  provide  nursUig 
home  beds  in  their  State  hwnes. 

Mr  Speaker,  under  imanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  with  my  remarks  tele- 
grams I  received  in  support  of  this  bill 
from  Governor  Peabody  of  Massachusetts 
and  from  veterans  organizations  In  my 

State: 

Boston,  Mass., 

September  12.  1963. 
Hon.  Edwaed  P.  Boland, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Urgently  aak  you  to  vote  for  H.R.  8009  on 
Suspension  Calendar  on  Monday.  September 
16  80  that  we  can  meet  problems  pertaining 
to  long  term  care  for  older  veterans. 
Phiup  J.  Oavih,  Jk., 
Legislative  Chairman.  American  Legion 
Department  of  Massachusetts. 

Boston.  llAna., 
September  13,  1963. 
Ck)ngressman  Edward  P.  Boland, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

H.R.  8009  on  Suspension  Calendar  for  Sep- 
tember 16.     Urgently  ask  your  favorable  vote 
so  that  we  may  begin  to  meet  pressing  prob- 
lem of  long  term  care  for  older  veterans. 
Joseph  R.  Habold. 
Massachusetts  Department  Adjutant. 

Disabled  American  Veterans. 

SxPTXMBxa  13.   1963. 
Hon    Edward  P.  Boland. 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

HR  8009  will  be  considered  on  Monday. 
September  16.  1963.  This  blU  concerns  aid 
to  veterans  who  require  long-term  care  also 
much  needed  assistance  to  our  soldiers'  home 
in  Chelsea  and  Holyoke.  We  will  appreciate 
your  support  and  any  help  you  can  lend  to 

Its  passage. 

Joseph  E.  Andexson. 
Department  Commander.  VFW. 


September  13,   1963. 
Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland, 
House   Office  Building,   Washington.  D.C.: 

I  respectfully  urge  your  suppcM-t  of  H.R. 
8009  which  Is  on  the  Suspension  Calendar 
for  September  16.  This  measure  would  allo- 
cate nearly  $300,000  to  such  Massachusetts 
Institutions  as  the  Chelsea  and  Holyoke 
Soldiers'  Homes  and  would  be  of  great  assist- 
ance In  resolving  the  problem  of  long-term 
veteran  care. 

Endicott  Peabodt, 

Governor. 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
mediate Care,  I  urge  support  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  8009,  which  is  recommended  unani- 
mously by  our  subcommittee. 

The  hearings  which  we  held  over  a 
6-week  span  were  certainly  complete.  I 
commend  the  volume  of  hearings  to  all 
Members  of  the  House  since  it  contains 
much  information  in  this  general  field. 

In  my  mind  there  Is  no  question  of  the 
need  for  nursing  home  care.  Thousands 
of  veterans  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  system  today  could  be 
transferred  to  this  type  of  care  at  a  great 
saving  of  money. 

Briefly,  the  bill  which  is  before  us 
today  authorizes  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  utilize  2,000  additional  nursing 
home  beds  within  the  existing  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  medical 
system.  This,  of  course,  must  be  related 
to  the  action  of  the  President  subsequent 
to  the  subcommittee's  reporting  of  the 
bill  to  the  full  committee,  in  which  he 
authorized  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  to  increase  the  125,000-hos- 
pital-bed  ceiling  by  2.000-nurslng-home- 
type  patients.  This  bill  will  provide  an 
additional  2.000  beds. 

The  measure  also  provides  nursing 
care,  generally  not  to  exceed  6  months, 
in  privately  operated  nursing  homes 
when  Veterans'  Administration  patients 
have  received  maximum  hospital  bene- 
fits. 

It  increases  the  aid  to  State  homes  in 
28  States  by  providing  a  higher  rate  of 
$3.50  a  day  for  nxirsing  care  patients  as 
compared  with  $2.50  for  other  veterans, 
and  also  provides  a  5 -year  program  of 
$5  million  each  year  for  capital  outlays 
on  a  matching  fund  basis  for  nursing 
home  bed  construction.  All  States 
would  be  eligible. 

H.R.  8009  encourages  aid  and  attend- 
ance pensioners  to  reenter  hospitals  for 
brief  stays  without  loss  of  their  pension 
until  the  first  day  of  the  second  calendar 
month  following  admission,  thus  pre- 
venting long  periods  of  hospitalization. 
Prosthetic  appliances  are  authorized 
to  be  furnished  to  aid  and  attendance 
pensioners.  These  would  be  of  the  va- 
riety required  in  their  everyday  lives  and 
which  would  be  furnished  if  they  were 
in  a  hospital. 

Lastly,  the  bill  extends  the  time  of  the 
bed  occupancy  program  by  removing  the 
administrative  time  limit  on  six  specific 
diseases  from  which  older  veterans  suf- 
fer: Cardiovascular-renal  disease.  In- 
cluding hypertension;  endocrinopathies ; 
diabetes;  cancer;  neuropsychlatric  dis- 
orders; and  tuberculosis. 

I  believe  that  this  Is  a  reasonable  bill 
and  one  of  the  most  humane  bUls  ever 
considered  by  this  House.  I  hope  that  it 
can  be  speedily  enacted  into  law. 
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Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my    remarks    and    Include    extraneous 

matter.  ,    ^^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tnere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  8009.  a  bill  to  provide 
2  000  additional  beds  to  furnish  nursing 
home  care  to  eligible  veterans.  Before 
proceeding  further.  I  T^ish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
EvxKXTT]  for  a  Job  well  done  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  that  has  put  in  so 
much  time  in  these  hearings.  A  few  mo- 
ments ago  he  remarked  that  in  the  years 
that  he  has  been  in  Congress,  he  has 
seldom  participated  in  floor  debate.  To- 
day he  gave  a  most  excellent  presenta- 
tion of  the  purpose  of  this  bill  and  cer- 
tainly deserved  the  generous  applause  of 
his  colleagues  when  he  concluded  his 

remarks. 

This  authorization  for  nursing  home 
care,  in  our  opinion,  will  preserve  the  ex- 
isting Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
program  for  maximum  utilization  for  the 
acutely  HI  and  yet  will  provide  veterans 
with  nursing  home  care  in  a  supervised 
program  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  long 
term  patient.  The  net  result  should  be 
to  reduce  by  a  substantial  amount  the 
per  bed  cost. 

I  shall  not  take  much  time  except  to 
point  out  that  this  biU  raised  the  na- 
tional hospital  bed  ceiling  to  127.000  beds 
or  an  increase  of  not  less  than  2,000 
nursing  type  care  beds.  The  adminis- 
trative ceihng  had  been  125.000  hospital 
beds  which  was  esteblished  during  the 
Eisenhower  administration. 

Aside  from  this  major  provision  of  the 
bill,  which  la  the  increase  in  bed  total, 
there  are  some  other  interesting  provi- 
sions including  the  provisions  for  care  in 
a  private  nursing  home  of  certain  pa- 
tient* who  have  received  maximum  hos- 
pital   benefits.    This    is    limited    to    6 
months  and  will  be  paid  so  long  as  the 
per  diem  costs  do  not  exceed  one-third 
of  the  present  per  diem  VA  general  hos- 
pital cost  of  $27  per  day.    It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  this  biU  Increases  aid 
to  State  homes  providing  for  a  Isu-ger  per 
diem  contribution,  raising  the  current 
payment  of  $2.50  per  day  to  $3.50  per 
day  for  veterans  in  such  homes  that  are 
entitled  to  receive  care  in  a  Veterans' 
Administration   facUity.    At   the   same 
time  the  bill  provides  $5  million  for  each 
of  the  next  5  fiscal  years  to  assist  the 
States  on  a  matching  basis  in  the  con- 
struction, remodeling,  and  alteration  of 
existing  structures  to  provide  niu-sing 
home  beds  in  these  State  homes.    An 
innovation  in  veteran  legislation  is  the 
section  which  states  that  those  veterans 
in  receipt  of  aid  or  receiving  a  pension 
shall  not  have  this  pension  reduced  on 
account  of  attendance  or  reentry  into  a 
hospital  earlier  than  the  first  day  of  the 
second  calendar  month  after  admission. 
This  is  Intended  to  encourage  veterans  to 
reenter  hospitals  for  brief  *tays  without 
loss  of  their  pensions  which  might,  ex- 
cept for  this  provision,  encourage  longer 
stays  in  the  hospital  after  the  pension 
had  been  reduced.    The  concluding  sec- 
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tloU  of  the  bill  relates  to  CBOC  which 
m4ans  "Completion  of  bed  occupancy. " 
This  is  a  situation  where  a  veteran  has 
reached  a  condition  in  his  medical  treat- 
ment such  as  may  warrant  no  further 
medical  care  he  may  then  be  placed  in 
the  CBOC  program  which  means  that 
ho  is  placed  upon  an  out-patient  basis 
to  round  out  his  medical  care.    Hereto- 
fore, administratively  this  had  been  lim- 
itad  to  a  period  not  to  exceed  1  year. 
H.IR.  8009  would  remove  this  administra- 
tlte  time  limit  in  six  specific  diseases 
from  which  many  older  veterans  suffer: 
First,  cardiovascular-renal  disease,  m- 
clBding  hypertension;   second,  endocri- 
napathies;     third,     diabetes     mellitus; 
fourth,  cancer;   fifth,  neuropsychiatric 
disorders;    and  sixth,  tuberculosis.    In 
tliese  instances  care  should  be  given  so 
long  as  medical  Judgment  dictated  such 
aOtion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  appears  to  be  no 
opposition  to  this  bill  and  it  Is  hoped  it 
wiU  be  approved  by  the  House.  All  the 
veterans  organizations  have  written  to 
me  I  suppose  because  I  was  a  former 
member  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee. 

I  If  I  may  be  privileged  to  do  so,  I  would 
tdke  just  a  few  moments  to  point  out 
that  in  my  home  area  of  west  central 
Missouri,  there  is  a  condition  which  I 
suspect  obtains  nationwide.     We  have  a 
definite  need  for  this  nursing  type  care 
bWs.    I  know  that  the  need  must  be 
nationwide.    In  the  Kansas  City  area 
there  is  a  veteran  population  of  about 
287,000  of  which  38.000  are  veterans  of 
World  War  I  with  many  of  them  badly 
itt  need  of  this  type  of  care.    As  a  local- 
ised   reason   why    this    bill    should    be 
passed,  is  revealed  by  a  letter  from  the 
fourth  district  commander  of  the  De- 
partment of  Missouri  Veterans  of  For- 
^gn  Wars,  which  shows  that  the  present 
VA  hospitals  located  in  or  in  the  vicinity 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  each  have  a  long 
waiting  list  as  follows:  Wichita.  Kans., 
53  patients;  Topeka.  Kans..  86  patients; 
Wadsworth,  Kans..  38  patients;  and  at 
the  Veterans'   Administration   Hospital 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  there  is  a  waiting 
list    of     104    patients.    These     figures 
should  demonstrate  the  need   for  this 
nursing  home  care  in  western  Missouri 
and  eastern  Kansas.    Wltho5t  a  doubt, 
tihis    situation    is    repeated    again    and 
tlgaln  across  the  United  States  in  the 
area  of  every  one  of  our  veterans  hos- 
pitals. 

Now  in  conclusion  I  would  express  the 
Hope  that  when  this  bill  does  become 
effective  that  the  Veterans'  Admlnistra- 
Cor  will  take  a  careful  look  at  all  of  the 
hospital  installations  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  system  and  in  particular 
Another  look  at  a  hospital  at  Excelsior 
Springs,  Mo.,  that  was  recently  closed  on 
July  31.  1963.  While  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  dur- 
ing the  87th  Congress  and  while  a  mem- 
ber of  the  hospital  subcommittee.  I  made 
%  field  inspection  of  this  facility  and 
found  that  the  buildings  were  in  an  ex- 
cellent state  of  preservation.  At  the 
time  of  our  report  in  June  of  1962,  we 
found  that  this  facility  was  well  suited 
or  conversion  to  one  of  the  domiciliary 
lare  hospitals.    Now  with  the  expansion 


of  nursing  type  care  beds,  this  well- 
preserved  facility  should  not  be  over- 
looked for  use  in  the  new  program.  It 
is  well  located,  close  to  a  big  metropoli- 
tan center.  It  is  connected  with  down- 
town Kansas  City  by  a  recently  com- 
pleted freeway  only  minutes  away  from 
the  heart  of  downtown  Kansas  City. 
This  beautiful,  well-located  Federal 
property  should  be  carefully  considered 
by  the  Administrator  when  this  new 
program  of  nursing  type  care  Is  Inau- 
gurated. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  8009  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 
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FALLOUT  PROTECTION  IN  FEDERAL 

STRUCTURES     AND     NONPROFIT 

INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  512  and  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adopUon"  of  tiiU 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.B. 
8200)  to  further  amend  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Act  of  1950.  aa  amended,  to  provide 
for  shelter  In  Federal  structures,  to  authorize 
payment  toward  the  construcUon  or  modlfl- 
caUon  of  approved  pubUc  shelter  space,  and 
for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  he  confined  to  the  blU  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  ♦wo  hours,  to  !>• 
equaUy  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  At  the  concHoslon  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  blU  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shaU  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brown]  and  pending  that,  to  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ordinarily  when  handling 
a  rule.  I  am  very  brief  and  merely  de- 
scribe the  rule.  This  bill  that  will  b« 
before  us  when  this  rule  is  adopted  is, 
in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant bills  that  will  be  considered  on  the 
floor  of  this  Ho\ise  in  this  Congress.  I 
am  not  going  to  attempt  to  describe  in 
detail  the  provisions  of  the  legislation. 
It  deals  with  the  very  significant  ques- 
tion of  providing  a  modicum  of  pro- 
tection to  the  people  of  this  country 
from  the  dangers  of  atomic  fallout.  It 
represents,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting legislative  stories  I  have  ever 
come  across.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the   Subcommittee  on  Armed 


Services  which  handled  this  bill,  Mr. 
Hebert,  in  a  letter  which  I  believe  he  sent 
to  all  Members  the  other  day  pointed  out 
that  when  his  subcommittee  began  8 
weeks  of  hearings  in  which  they  heard 
108  witnesses,  he  thought  each  and  every 
one  of  the  12  members  of  that  subcom- 
mittee was  opposed  to  the  legislation. 
After  hearing  those  108  witnesses,  includ- 
ing distinguished  scientists,  distinguished 
military  people,  and  experts  in  this  field, 
the  subcommittee  voted  by  a  vote  of  9  to 
2  to  report  this  bill. 

This  bill  is  not  a  bill  which  was  sent 
to  the  Congress  by  the  executive  and  sent 
to  the  floor  by  the  committee.  It  is  a 
bill  which  was  completely  written  by  the 
subcommittee  and  then  adopted  by  the 
full  committee.  The  report  on  this  bill, 
I  believe,  is  enormously  convincing.  I 
would  hope  the  Members  of  the  House 
would  take  the  time  to  read  this  report 
and  that  they  would  take  the  time  to 
listen  to  the  debate  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  a  substantial  number  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  become  famil- 
iar with  the  contents  of  this  bill  and 
with  the  testimony  heard  in  the  hear- 
ings, with  the  attitude  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisisma  and  the  other  members 
of  the  committee,  this  bill  will  pass  by 
an  overwhelming  margin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  and  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent on  this  important  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  makes  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  Evidently,  a 
quonmi  Is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

[Roll  No.  148] 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Gubser 

Gumey 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hays 

Henderson 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

Hutchinson 

Jensen 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kelly 

KUbum 

Kluczynskl 

Laird 

Landrum 

Lesinskl 

L<ong.  La. 

McMUlan 

Macdonald 

Madden 

MallUard 

Martin.  Calif 

Martin,  Mass 

May 

Michel 

Miller,  calif. 

Morrison 

Morse 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  339 
Memlaers  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 


Abernethy 

Adair 

Asplnail 

Avery 

Baring 

Barry 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Berry 

Boggs 

Bolton, 

Frances  P. 
Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 
Brock 
Buckley 
Clark 

Clawson,  Del 
CoUler 
Cooley 
Cortnan 
Cunningham 
Daddario 
Derwlnskl 
Dlggs 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Ford 

Frellnghuysen 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Olll 


Moeher 

Norblad 

O'Brien,  ni. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Patman 

Pllcher 

Plmle 

Poage 

Powell 

Puree  11 

Relfel 

Booney,  NT. 

Ryan.  N.Y. 

St.  George 

St.  Onge 

Baylor 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Shelley 

Sickles 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Taylor 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

ToUefson 

Wallhauser 

White 

Whltener 

Wlckersham 


By  imanlmous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings vmder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

FALLOUT  PROTECTION  IN  FEDERAL 
STRUCTURES  AND  NONPROFIT 
INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  my  colleague  on  the  Rules  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Boll- 
iNG]  has  explained,  tills  resolution  makes 
in  order  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
H.R.  8200,  with  2  hours  of  general  de- 
bate, with  the  bill  to  be  open  to  Eunend- 
ment  at  any  point  imder  the  5-minute 
rule. 

The  bill  itself  is  to  amend  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  shelters  in  Federal  structures, 
to  authorize  payment  toward  the  con- 
struction or  modification  of  approved 
public  shelter  space,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

I  have  great  respect  and  much  affec- 
tion for  my  colleague  from  Missouri  on 
the  Rules  Committee,  but  I  cannot  agree 
with  everything  he  said  as  to  ttiis  bill, 
because  I  believe  this  measure  contains 
some  provisions  I  cannot  go  along  with, 
and  doubt  many  Members  of  the  House 
will  want  to  go  along  with. 

It  provides  not  only  $15-million-some- 
odd-hundred- thousand  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  continue  its  present  pro- 
gram of  construction  of  fallout  shelters 
in  Federal  buildings,  or  to  complete  or 
carry  on  the  construction  of  fallout 
structures  in  Federal  buildings,  but  in 
addition  it  provides,  in  section  207,  for 
the  expenditure  of  some  $175  million  on 
a  new  program  to  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment subsidize  or  to  help  pay  for  the 
construction  of  fallout  shelters  through- 
out the  country  in  structures  other  than 
Federal  buildings. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  bill  limits 
itself  to  the  1  year  only,  that  is  just  the 
beginning  of  a  planned  program  that 
some  of  ovu:  friends  downtown  would 
have  last  several  years,  5  years  in  fact. 

Their  plan  calls  for— if  you  will  refer 
to  page  5  of  the  report,  you  will  find  the 
civil  defense  shelter  program— a  pro- 
gram over  a  5-year  period,  with  $175  mil- 
lion for  this  year,  as  provided  for  in  this 
bill;  then  $460  million  a  year,, for  each 
succeeding  year  for  4  years  thereafter, 
at  an  expense  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  aid  for  the  construction  of  fallout 
shelters  in  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try— not  on  Federal  property  but  in  other 
places — to  cost  well  over  $2  billion.  This 
bill  is  the  first  step  down  that  pathway, 
and  if  this  bill  is  approved  as  written 
they  will  be  back  here  next  year  wanting 
$460  million  to  carry  out  or  continue  the 
program. 

Now,  let  us  stop  and  think  for  a  mo- 
ment. You  have  seen  some  of  these  air 
raid  shelters  right  here  In  the  buildings 
around  the  Capitol.  Members  of  the 
House  are  supposed  to  be  over  25  years 


of  age — so  go  see  for  yourselves  whether 
or  not  they  are  worthwhile  shelters  even 
in  these  buildings.  Take  a  look  at  them. 
See  the  tin  cans  of  water  piled  up.  The 
first  Uttle  breath  of  a  blast  would  destroy 
everything  in  sight. 

Let  me  ask  you  a  very  simple  question. 
if  I  may  inject  it  into  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  questionable  bill.  Suppose  this  bill 
laecomes  a  law  and  a  fallout  shelter  is 
constructed  in  one  end  of  your  district 
by  the  Federal  Government,  because  the 
Federal  Government  furnishes  the 
money,  for  they  would  not  go  ahead  with 
the  present  program  they  already  have 
throughout  the  United  States  imder 
which  local  authorities  build  their  own 
fallout  shelters  in  every  school  building 
now  being  constructed,  and  where  they 
arrange  fallout  shelters  in  the  older 
buildings.  Every  new  municipal  build- 
ing, almost  without  question,  now  has  a 
fallout  shelter  built  into  it  by  local  au- 
thorities at  local  cost.  But  they  go  out 
now,  if  this  bill  becomes  law,  and  the 
Federal  Government  puts  up  the  money 
to  build  fallout  shelters — maybe  in  some 
new  building  or  maybe  not — just  for  that 
purpose  only. 

But  suppose  they  build  a  fallout  shel- 
ter in  one  end  of  your  district  and  then 
do  not  build  a  fallout  shelter  in  the  other 
end  of  your  district.  What  do  you  think 
the  people  at  the  other  end  of  your  dis- 
strict  are  going  to  be  saying  about  their 
Representative  in  Congress?  Are  they 
going  to  ask  why  it  was  you  saw  to  it 
Federal  funds  were  spent  in  section  A 
to  protect  these  people  from  any  pos- 
sible fallouts,  or  air  raids,  but  you  did 
nothing  to  protect  those  in  section  B  and 
left  them  to  die?  WeU,  Congressmen, 
What  is  your  answer? 

We  have  had  this  air  raid  problem 
floating  around  here  and  floating  around 
this  Capitol  in  one  form  or  another  for 
15  or  18  years,  to  my  certain  knowledge. 
Of  course,  it  is  a  rather  peculiar  situa- 
tion that  confronts  us.  This  bill  comes 
from  a  fine  committee.  It  has  on  it  a 
name  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  and  for  whom  I  have 
the  highest  respect,  and  here  we  are,  over 
on  this  side  of  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States,  you  and  I  and  all  the  rest  of  us, 
talking  about  embarking  upon  a  new 
Federal  aid  program  that  will  cost  $190,- 
600,000 — if  I  remember  the  odd  thou- 
sands correctly,  the  first  year,  but  if  the 
program,  as  outlined  by  the  civil  defense 
authority,  goes  through,  then  It  will  be 
$460  million  more  each  year  for  another 
4  years. 

We  are  talking  about  that  over  on  this 
side.  We  are  actually  giving  it  serious 
consideration.  Yet  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Capitol,  in  another  legislative  Cham- 
ber men  are  debating  the  question  of 
ratifying  a  treaty  that  is  being  sold  to 
the  American  people  as  one  that  will 
put  a  ban— and  God  knows  we  hope  It 
will  be  permanent — on  the  testing  of  nu- 
clear devices,  in  the  atmosphere.  In  outer 
space,  or  underwater  so  there  will  be  no 
fallout  from  which  to  be  protected  by 
these  shelters.  We  are  being  told  if  that 
treaty  Is  ratified  by  the  other  body  It  wiU 
be  the  first  step  toward  bringing  an  end 
to  the  cold  war.  We  are  being  told  that 
we  are  making  progrees  toward  peace, 
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that  we  have  such  great  military  de- 
fenses, such  strong  power  of  retaliation, 
that  no  enemy  will  dare  to  launch  a  nu- 
clear attack  against  this  Nati(Mi. 

We  are  appropriating  in  different 
forms,  ways,  and  sums  a  total  of  about 
$57  billion  for  national  defense  to  pre- 
vent war.  or  to  defend  us  and  protect 
us  in  case  of  war.  Yet  now  we  are  being 
told  we  ought  to  build  fallout  shelters 
and  get  ready  to  hide  somewhere  and 
stay,  if  we  can  get  to  them,  in  order  to 
protect  us  from  the  danger  of  fallout, 
and  perhaps  of  bomb  blasts  as  well. 

It  was  Just  a  few  short  years  ago  that 
we  had  a  great  deal  of  nationwide  ex- 
citement. The  Federal  Government  put 
out  thousands  upon  thousands,  yea.  mil- 
lions, of  booklets  on  how  to  build  bomb 
shelters  for  home  use.  All  sorts  of  or- 
ganizations were  formed  to  sell  bomb 
shelters  to  a  harassed  and  worried  people. 
Then  It  was  discovered  that  90  percent  of 
them  would  not  work,  that  they  were  of 
no  value  whatsoever,  and  If  they  were 
put  to  use  and  there  were  bombs  dropped, 
those  who  survived  would  find  no  place  to 
go.  no  place  to  eat.  and  would  die  quickly. 
*  So  suddenly  the  bottom  dropped  out  of 
the  market  for  bomb  shelters  and  sud- 
denly, and  it  was  decided  to  try — some- 
body, I  do  not  know  who — a  new  ap- 
proach, for  that  somehow  or  other  we 
had  to  do  something — perhaps  for  some 
psychological  effect,  although  I  do  not 
know — to  show  we  are  ready  to  meet  for 
whatever  may  happen,  and  so  we  now 
have  fallout  shelters.  We  will  spend  over 
$190  million  this  year,  and  $175  million 
of  it  will  be  in  Federal  construction  xinder 
a  new  program,  as  a  part  of  a  bigger  pro- 
gram, that  we  will  have  before  us  later 
on  if  this  is  passed,  which  will  cost  over 
$2  Ullion. 

Yes.  what  a  reasonable  people  we  are. 
What  sound  Judgment  we  display.  Some 
of  you,  some  of  the  older  Members — and 
I  see  some  of  you  in  front  of  me — can  re- 
monber,  back  during  the  war,  when  we 
were  meeting  over  in  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  in  the  New  House  Office 
Building  because  the  roof  here  in  the 
Capitol  was  threatening  to  fall  in.  that 
we  had  a  bill  reported  out  by  a  legisla- 
tive committee  of  this  House  and  brought 
before  the  Riiles  Committee  at  that  time 
to  spend,  as  I  recall  it.  $300  million  in 
order  to  erect  a  whole  series  of  buildings 
on  the  periphery  or  perimeter  around 
Washingthon.  28  to  30  miles  away,  to 
house  duplicate  sets  of  Federal  records 
so  they  would  be  available  in  case 
Washington  was  bombed  and  destroyed. 
We  were  told  the  city  of  Washington 
would  be  so  hot.  and  so  contaminated, 
that  no  one  would  be  able  to  get  the  rec- 
ords here  in  Washington.  Therefore, 
they  must  have  this  duplicate  set  of  rec- 
ords in  these  buildings  30  miles  away. 
Just  above  the  distance  a  bomb  might  do 
damage. 

That  bill  was  reported  in  all  good 
faith,  just  as  I  am  sure  this  bill  was  re- 
ported in  good  faith,  brought  before  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  someone,  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  an- 
other disting\iished  Georgian  by  the  way, 
a  member  of  that  Rules  Committee, 
asked.  "Where  will  the  people  live  who 
are  to  take  care  of  these  records?"  And 
do  you  know  what  the  answer  was?    The 


Ijiswer  was,  "They  will  drive  out  from 
Washington;  they  will  just  motor  out  to 
these  buildings  and  look  up  these 
records." 

And  the  committee  said,  "If  Wash- 
ington is  destroyed  so  that  the  records  in 
Washington  and  the  buildings  in  which 
they  are  contained  are  destroyed,  how 
could  the  people  living  in  Washington 
drive  out  from  Washington?"  And  the 
committee  proponents  of  the  bill  looked 
rather  solemnly  at  the  members  of  the 
Eules  Committee  and  said,  "Well,  well — 
i^e  guess  we  have  not  thought  of  that." 
But  they  wanted  the  bill  and  we  brought 
\t  out.  Somebody  wants  this  bill.  And 
^lis  bill  has  been  brought  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  am  saying  to  you  is, 
X  am  appealing  to  you,  to  use  your  good 
judgment  and  your  good  commonsense. 
X  have  no  objection,  personally,  as  a  Rep- 
resentative of  the  people,  to  spending 
this  $15  million,  provided  in  the  first 
part  of  the  bill,  to  continue  the  present 
program  of  putting  these  fallout  shelters 
In  Federal  buildings,  to  continue  that 
program  I  do  have  objection  to  starting 
out  a  new  program,  by  spending  $175 
million,  or  authorizing  the  expenditure 
of  that  amount,  this  year,  and  un- 
doubtedly $460  million  a  year  for  the 
next  4  or  5  years  thereafter,  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  help  build  fallout 
shelters  all  over  the  United  States, 
wherever  pressure  may  suggest  they 
ought  to  be  built  at  the  time  the  ques- 
tion comes  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  there  will 
be  amendments  offered,  perhaps  ema- 
nating from  some  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  considering  this  bill,  to  strike 
out  section  207.  That  is  the  part  that 
contains  all  of  the  authority  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  start  on  an  entirely 
new  program  of  constructing  fallout 
shelters  throughout  the  country  on  prop- 
erty other  than  Federal  property.  In 
buildings  other  than  Federal  buildings, 
at  a  cost  of  $175  million  to  start.  Only 
the  good  Lord  knows  how  much  the  cost 
will  be  in  future  years. 

So  I  suggest,  as  my  good  friend,  my  be- 
loved friend,  my  colleague  from  Missouri. 
a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee,  has 
stated,  every  consideration  be  given  to 
this  measure;  and  listen  to  the  debate. 
I  know  there  will  be  some  eloquent 
speeches  made  in  favor  of  the  bill,  some 
persuasive  speeches  made  in  favor  of  it. 
because,  somehow  or  other,  that  siren 
song  of  spending  Federal  money  always 
sounds  sweet  and  clear  on  the  air,  to 
many.  Yet  I  hope  all  Members  will  use 
their  own  sound  judgment  and  their  own 
good  commonsense  in  deciding  how  they 
will  vote  on  amendments  to  this  bill,  or 
on  the  bUl  itself. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  HUBERT  1. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  certainly  want  to 
tell  my  distinguished  and  beloved  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown], 
that  I  deeply  appreciate  the  compliment 
he  has  E>aid  me.  I  know  of  no  Member 
of  this  House  with  whom  I  share  a  more 
common  objective  than  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  I  know  no  Member  of  this 
House  who  is  more  eager  to  place  above 


partisanship  consideration  any  legisla- 
tion where  the  good  of  his  coxmtry  is 
concerned.  I  know  of  no  Member  of  this 
House  who  is  more  open  to  reason,  or 
more  willing  to  be  convinced  when  the 
facts  are  presented.  It  is  because  I  have 
this  deep  affection  for  him  and  this  com- 
mon bond  in  the  interest  of  our  Nation 
that  I  have  asked  for  the  time  now  in  the 
consideration  of  the  rule  to  keep  the 
Record  straight.  The  gentleman  and  I 
are  both  proud  of  a  common  profession, 
the  newspaper  business  and  reporting. 
The  one  guiding  desire  of  the  good  news- 
pa(>erman  is  accuracy  and  my  colleague 
from  Ohio  shares  that  desire  with  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not  help  but 
wonder  as  I  heard  him  make  his  very 
I>ersuasive  si>eech,  which  certainly  would 
have  been  more  persuasive  if  it  had  been 
factual,  how  much  time  he  spent  in 
studying  this  bill.  The  arguments  which 
he  used  were  the  same  arguments  the 
committee  which  considered  the  bill  had 
in  great  measure  before  it  when  the  hear- 
ings opened.  The  12  members  of  that 
committee  were  of  the  same  mind,  I 
might  say,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
But  that  committee,  after  sitting  for 
8  weeks  and  hearing  108  witnesses  and 
hearing  the  facts,  changed  its  mind.  I 
know  the  gentleman  did  not  hear  one  of 
those  witnesses.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  has  read  the  hearings.  I  do  know 
that  when  the  matter  was  presented  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules  the  gentle- 
man was  absent  and  did  not  hear  the 
arguments  presented  by  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee.  I  do  know  that  the 
subcommittee  voted  out  this  bill  by  a 
vote  of  9  to  2.  I  know  that  it  went  to 
an  originally  hostile  full  committee  but 
was  voted  out  by  a  vote  of  32  to  4  in 
favor  of  the  bill. 

I  am  very  grateful  that  the  bill  has 
come  to  the  floor  of  the  House  now  with  a 
vote  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  of 
which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  a  most 
distinguished  member. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  sOTie 
things  that  concern  me,  and  I  shall  not 
go  into  detail.  I  shall  discuss  the  bill 
on  its  merits  when  I  present  its  contents 
after  the  rule  is  adopted,  which  I  hope 
will  be  adopted.  But  my  dear  friend  has 
indicated  that  this  is  a  political  bill. 
Now.  I  am  sure  he  is  not  serious  about 
that  charge  when  he  sees  my  name  on 
the  bill,  because  I  plead  innocent  to  any 
type  of  partisanship,  and  the  gentleman 
knows  that. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  am  fearful 
that  the  gentleman  misunderstood,  or 
I  did  not  make  myself  clear.  I  did  not 
say  the  bill  was  a  political  bill.  I  did 
make  the  statement,  I  believe,  and  the 
record  will  probably  so  show,  that  the 
allotment  or  the  assignment  of  construc- 
tion of  these  fallout  shelters  throughout 
the  country  might  be  made  on  a  political 
basis. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  think  that  is  what 
the  gentleman  said  and  I  concede  that 
if  it  is  made  on  a  political  basis,  even  an 
inch  or  a  foot,  it  is  political  and  it  must, 
therefore,  be  a  political  bill.    That  is  the 
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assumption  I  follow.  I  may  be  in  error. 
but  that  is  what  I  recognize  in  my  syl- 
logistic approach  to  it,  both  the  major 
and  the  minor  conclusion,  being  politi- 
cal in  effect  it  becomes  a  political  bill. 
Now,  the  gentleman  has  suggested 
what  would  all  Members  of  Congress  do 
for  votes  if  the  fallout  shelters  were 
built  at  one  end  of  their  district  and  only 
half  of  his  constituency  was  saved? 

Unfortunately,  this  did  not  really  enter 
my  mind.  I  never  at  any  time  ap- 
proached consideration  of  this  bill  on  a 
poUtical  basis.  But  I  wiU  say  to  the 
gentleman,  since  he  has  raised  the  ques- 
tion. I  would  not  care  at  all  where  the 
shelters  are  built,  and  if  it  meant  a  mat- 
ter of  votes  to  me.  I  was  concerned  most 
about  saving  lives.  The  gentleman  ap- 
parently would  have  everybody  die.  If 
I  could  save  only  half  the  lives  of  the 
constituents  I  would  be  happy.  But  be 
that  as  it  may.  has  the  gentleman 
studied  the  bUl?  Does  he  know  that  the 
4esignation  of  shelters  Is  within  the 
hands  of  the  sovereign  State  itself?  The 
Federal  Government  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  selection  of  a  site 
for  a  fallout  shelter.  The  gentleman 
knows  my  position  on  these  matters. 

Language  was  specifically  written  into 
the  bill  that  the  State  agency,  the  sover- 
eign State,  shall  make  the  selection  or 
give  approval  or  approbation  of  the 
shelter,  eliminating  entirely  any  danger 
of  a  political  boondoggle. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Is  it  correct  to 
say  that  the  site  must  be  approved  by  the 
Federal  Government? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  It  must  be  approved 
by  the  Federal  Government,  a  very  in- 
teresting point.  It  must  be  approved  by 
the  Federal  Government  only  after  it  has 
been  approved  by  the  State,  then  it  can 
be  approved  only  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment if  it  falls  within  the  realm  of  the 
formula  mentioned  and  written  sentence 
by  sentence,  paragraph  by  paragraph  in 
the  bill  itself.  There  is  no  discretion  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  if 
the  application  comes  within  that  realm. 
It  is  a  feature  of  the  bill  the  gentlwnan 
Is  interested  in.  and  I  suggest  he  remain 
on  the  floor  for  the  2  hours  of  general 
debate  because  I  am  certain  after  he 
hears  the  debate  and  after  he  hears  the 
presentation  in  the  fair-minded  spirit  I 
know  him  and  love  him  for.  he  will  be 
one  of  the  first  to  say,  "I  have  made  a 
premature  judgment." 

I  concur  with  the  gentleman  in  his 
closing  sentences:  listen  to  the  debate, 
understand  what  it  is  about,  and  use 
your  own  good,  commonsense  in  your 
decision. 

I  have  no  political  ax  to  grind,  I  have 
no  political  pay  to  make.  It  is  because 
I  believe  in  this,  it  is  because  I  was  con- 
vinced along  with  the  other  8  mem- 
bers of  my  12-man  committee,  that  logic 
and  commonsense  was  the  guiding  fac- 
tor that  I  changed  my  opinion  which  I 
held  at  the  opening  of  the  hearings.  I 
confess  I  was  in  error. 

The  gentleman  has  referred  to  the  fail- 
ure of  other  shelters.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  finest  testimony  in  this 
country  from  engineers,  architects  and 
builders  who  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  they  were  asked  the  question. 


"if  given  this  objective  can  you  success- 
fully construct  fallout  shelters  to  accom- 
pUsh  this  objective?"  With  \manimity 
they  agreed  they  could  be  constructed, 
and  that  they  were  feasible  and  practical. 
I  must  accept  the  testimony  of  interested, 
nonpartisan,  individuals  who  are  expert 
in  their  field. 

The  question  of  subsidy  was  brought 
up.  The  Federal  Government  is  not 
being  called  upon  to  subsidize  these 
buildings  or  fallout  shelters.  The  limita- 
tion is  $2.50  per  square  foot.  The  es- 
timated cost  of  construction  is  $4.  Keep 
in  mind  that  whenever  a  nonprofit  in- 
stitution obtains  approval  of  a  contract 
for  the  construction  of  these  fallout 
shelters  it  must  give  up  something.  It 
does  not  take.  This  is  not  a  giveaway 
program.  They  must  give  up  its  precious 
space  in  hospitals  and  schools,  it  must 
give  up  a  part  of  its  construction  in  order 
to  acquire  the  fallout  shelters.  We  are 
not  talking  about  bad  shelters.  We 
are  talking  about  fallout  shelters.  We 
are  not  talking  about  holes  in  the  ground. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee as  well  as  the  members  of  the  full 
committee,  the  chairman  and  his  mem- 
bers, for  the  very  careful  manner  in 
which  they  considered  this  bill,  and  for 
reporting  the  bill  to  the  House  for  con- 
sidemtion. 

For  many  years  I  have  considered  the 
shelter  program  to  be  the  fomth  arm  of 
our  national  defense.  This  bill  is  to  save 
American  lives  in  case  of  an  «nergency. 
We  are  spending  $57  or  $58  billion  for 
our  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  and  that 
is  necessary.  We  have  to  maintain  mili- 
tary strength  to  deter  aggression  and  to 
deter  war.  But  we  are  faced  with  vicious 
and  evil-minded  individuals  and  forces 
throughout  the  world.  This  bill  is  sumed 
to  save  American  lives  in  case  there 
should  be  a  general  attack.  If  a  poten- 
tial enemy  were  to  hurl  a  bomb  on  Bos- 
ton, they  are  not  attacking  Boston  or 
Massachvisetts,  they  are  attacking  the 
United  States  of  America. 

There  are  those  with  whom  I  cannot 
agree  who  in  good  faith  say  it  is  hopeless. 
I  think  that  is  a  very  unfortunate  and 
materialistic  approach,  that  it  is  hopeless 
to  render  protection  to  American  citizens 
in  case  of  attack  by  a  potential  enemy. 
The  people  of  America  owe  thanks  to 
the  chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  full  conunittee  for  reporting 
this  bill.  In  good  conscience  I  could  not 
vote  against  this  bill.  I  do  not  see  how 
anyone  having  regard  for  the  fact  that 
it  may  mean  the  saving  of  millions  of 
American  lives  in  the  future,  can  vote 
against  this  bill.  Certainly  if  a  bomb  is 
dropped  we  cannot  consider  a  program  of 
this  kind  then.  We  have  to  consider  it 
now. 

Mr.    HUBERT.    I   thank   my  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  BECKER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
order  that  the  go^tleman  from  Louisi- 
ana may  have  timfe  to  answer  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Ydrk,  a  member  of  the 
committee,  I  yield  him  3  minutes. 

Mr.  BECKER.  My  very  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  with 
whom  I  have  served  a  long  time,  particu- 
larly the  2  months  In  which  we  held 
hearings  on  this  bill,  said  a  moment  ago 
there  were  distinguished  scientists  and 
engineers  who  said  these  fallout  shelters 
could  be  built.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  In  the  statement  that 
I  made  I  did  not  use  the  word  "scien- 
tists." I  said  architects,  engineers,  and 
builders.  The  gentleman  will  recall  the 
day  they  appeared  and  sat  around  the 
table  and  answered  questions.  I  think 
there  were  about  10  representatives  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  unforttmately  used 
the  word  "scientists." 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  corrected  my  dis- 
tinguished friend.  I  know  it  was  an- 
other area  he  was  discussing. 

Mr.  BECKER.  When  we  tested  and 
retested  scientific  devices  such  as  the 
atomic  devices  at  Yucca  Flats,  the  gen- 
tleman knows  we  built  test  facilities  and 
we  tested  these  things  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  they  were  workable,  but 
up  to  this  day  I  submit  that  there  has 
not  been  a  single  test  shelter  built  by 
the  civil  defense  agency  or  any  agency 
to  test  the  efficacy  of  such  a  program. 
Not  one  has  been  built  to  this  day  to 
prove  to  the  Members  of  this  House  that 
this  would  work.    Is  not  this  true? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  No,  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  true  or  not.  All  I  can  say 
to  the  gentleman  is.  it  has  not  been  test- 
ed; that  no  nuclear  bomb  has  been 
dropped  and  that  we  tested  a  fallout 
shelter. 

Mr.  BECKER.  You  do  not  have  to 
test  a  nuclear  bomb  to  test  a  fallout 
shelter. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  can  certainly  at- 
test to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
that  there  have  been  test  facilities  built 
at  Yucca  Flats  in  Nevada  and  I  have  been 
in  them.  In  one  simple  test  shelter 
there,  it  was  a  quonset  hut  that  was 
buried  3  feet  underground  at  its  apex, 
the  amount  of  radioactivity  exposure 
was  reduced  from  1,000  roentgens  per 
hour  to  only  4  per  hour,  which  means  the 
difference  between  a  lethal  dose  and  a 
tolerable  dose. 

Mr.  BECKER.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
had  In  mind. 

Mr.  HOLIFIEIX).  But  the  gentleman 
said  that  not  one  single  shelter  had  been 
tested. 

Mr.  BECKER.  That  is  right.  That  is 
exactly  right.  I  am  talking  about  the 
civil  defense  program  such  as  the  shelter 
right  over  here  that  is  supposed  to  be  a 
shelter,  in  the  House  Office  Building.  I 
am  talking  about  these  things  that  are 
going  to  be  put  in  Federal  buildings.  I 
am  talking  about  these  alterations  that 
you  are  going  to  make  in  public  and  non- 
profit buildings.  The  very  thing  I  enun- 
ciated was  we  did  test  at  Yucca  Flats  as 
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to  fallout  and  a  bomb  shelter.  I  am 
talking  about  what  we  are  going  to  put 
In  these  buildings.  Let  me  add  this. 
Right  over  here  Just  a  couple  of  days 
before  we  are  getting  to  vote  on  this  biU, 
there  was  a  great  nish  to  put  in  these 
water  cans  and  boxes  with  food  in  the 
center  of  that  subway  over  there. 

Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  if  a  nuclear 
bomb  falls  anywhere  near  that  if  we  or 
members  of  our  staff  go  down  there  that 
anybody  is  going  to  be  saved  with  that 
foul  air  or  contamination?  Is  anybody 
going  to  be  saved  in  this  place?  You 
know  as  well  as  I  do.  my  dear  friends  who 
have  great  knowledge  in  this  field,  that 
nothing  can  be  accomplished  except  the 
expenditure  of  money  in  that  area.  That 
applies  all  over  the  States  and  the  Nation 
today  in  the  104  million  cellar  spaces 
designated  by  the  civil  defense  in  the 
survey  that  was  made. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  HUBERT.  I  jrield  to  the  gentle- 
man. ^^^ 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Of  course,  we  real- 
ize that  we  do  not  have  time  to  answer 
the  type  of  argxmient  that  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  but  I  hope  I  will  be  allowed  to  have 
some  time  and  the  gentleman  will  ask  me 
some  specific  questions  on  the  probabil- 
ity of  protection  by  shielding  from  radio- 
activity, and  I  will  be  glad  to  give  the 
gentleman  some  answers  that  will  stand 
up  on  the  basis  of  the  finest  and  most 
knowledgeable  experts  in  the  United 
States  who  have  testified  before  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  HteERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  avail  himself  of  that  opportunity 
because  the  committee  welcomes  his 
assistance.  We  look  to  the  experts  for 
information  in  this  field. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  jdeld 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HoLinELD]. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
first  thing  I  would  like  to  do  would  be 
to  compliment  this  committee  on  bring- 
ing out  this  bill.  This  is  not  an  answer 
to  the  problem  of  nuclear  war  and  the 
committee  does  not  intend  that  it  be  so 
considered.  This  is  a  very  mild  step 
forward  to  face  a  realistic  condition  that 
exists  in  the  world  today. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  that  I 
would  like  to  make  in  the  5  minutes  that 
have  been  yielded  to  me.  None  of  us 
want  a  nuclear  war.  But  there  is  no 
himian  being  who  can  say  there  will  not 
be  a  nuclear  war.  If  there  Is  a  nuclear 
war,  there  is  no  military  defense  against 
the  delivery  of  nuclear  warheads  on  the 
United  States.  I  repeat  that.  There  is 
no  military  defense  against  the  delivery 
of  nuclear  warheads  on  the  United  States 
from  a  variety  of  sources.  Once  those 
nuclear  warheads  are  delivered,  there  is 
a  spread  of  radioactivity.  A  mild  attack 
upon  the  United  States,  and  this  is  in- 
formation which  comes  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  from  the  nuclear 
weapons  effects  department  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy — a  mild 
attack  of  1.456  megatons  and  that  is 
1,456  million  tons  in  weapons  on  246  tar- 


gets in  the  United  States  gave  an  indi- 
cated casualty  of  60  million  people.  Now 
n^  one  Is  going  to  say  that  people  where 
a  bomb  explodes  or  close  to  where  a  bomb 
explodes  on  the  ground,  are  going  to  be 
saved  in  any  kind  of  shelter.  But  for 
every  square  mile  that  is  covered  by  this 
kind  of  strike,  there  are  hundreds  of 
square  miles  that  will  not  be  affected  by 
this  strike  because  only  radioactivity — 
attd  not  blast  and  fire — would  affect  the 
places  in  these  bmldings.  There  are 
hundreds  of  square  miles,  in  fact,  thou- 
sands of  square  miles.  But  this  bill  is 
directed  to  that  danger  of  fioatlng  ra- 
dioactivity. Now.  is  a  civil  defense  pro- 
gfam  feasible?  It  is  feasible  if  it  is 
built  on  the  principle,  as  this  bill  is.  of 
placing  some  kind  of  solid  mass  of  mate- 
rial between  the  individual  and  the  float- 
ing radioactivity  from  a  bomb  blast. 

What  is  the  scientific  formula  for  the 
dfcay  of  radioactivity?  This  is  impor- 
tant— 500  roentgens  of  radioactivity  will 
Mil  a  man.  Let  us  take  1,000  roentgens 
of  radioactivity  floating  down  on  a  city 
maybe  25,  50.  or  100  miles  from  the  point 
of  the  explosion  of  the  weapon  itself.  In 
7  hours  that  radioactivity  declines  by  the 
njfttural  scientific  formula  of  decay  to  100 
roentgens.  In  7  times  7  hours,  or  49 
hours,  it  goes  down  to  10  roentgens. 
Then  in  343  hours  it  goes  down  to  1 
r<>entgen.  When  you  approach  the  10 
roent^ns  mark  you  approach  a  tolerable 
exposure  for  a  human  being.  When  you 
get  down  to  1  roentgen  you  have  an  even 
ntore  tolerable  amoiint.  You  have  an 
exposure  there  that  is  very  small  in 
effect.  That  number  of  hours  of  decay  is 
16  days  in  the  1,000  roentgen  exposure 
example.  In  16  days  a  person  could  come 
out  of  a  shelter  and  sustain  his  life  and 
also  his  family's  life  could  be  sustained. 
Now  let  us  get  to  the  factors  of  relative 
exposure.  Of  course,  you  can  build  20 
f0et  in  the  ground  a  shelter  that  would 
be  a  shelter  for  10,000  roentgens.  We  do 
not  propose  that  in  this  bill.  We  propose 
a  shelter  of  the  tjrpe  that  is  available  in 
most  instances,  such  as  in  the  cellars  of 
this  building.  This  would  give  a  radio- 
active protection  of  a  factor  of  40  to  1 
or  more,  in  the  t3T?e  of  shelters  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  spoke  about. 
This  is  not  all  we  would  like  to  have.  If 
you  will  go  a  little  bit  lower  into  some  of 
the  subterranean  areas  under  these 
hiuildings,  you  will  get  a  much  greater 
ftwjtor  of  safety.  Forty  roentgens  per 
hour  will  kill  a  man  in  something  like  20 
hours.  If  you  have  any  kind  of  protec- 
tion at  all  and  if  you  are  in  an  area — 
amd  there  will  be  many  such  areas  of  this 
country — that  would  not  have  over  10 
or  15  or  20  roentgens  per  hour  to  begin 
\flth,  because  they  would  be  considerable 
(distances  away  from  nuclear  explosions, 
then  you  start  saving  human  lives. 

These  are  scientific  facts.  This  com- 
mittee is  not  offering  anything  that  is 
rtadical.  This  is  a  small  step  forward  to 
facing  a  reality  which  the  Congress  has 
not  faced.  It  is  a  reality  which  could 
cjccur.  It  is  very  easy  to  make  fun  of 
this  and  to  sit  here,  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  wonder  about  a  shelter  over 
Here,  and  with  the  people  over  here  not 
voting  for  you  because  you  did  not  build 
a  shelter  for  them.    However,  I  say  to 


those  people  that  the  members  of  this 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  I  believe  almost  without 
exception  you  will  find,  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike,  would  be  acquies- 
cing in  what  I  say  here  today,  namely, 
that  if  this  Congress  fails  to  face  up  to 
its  responsibility  and  take  this  feeble 
step  forward  to  saving  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions and  possibly  tens  of  millions  of 
people  in  the  United  States,  then  in  my 
opinion  and  in  my  humble  judgment, 
based  on  16  years  of  study  of  this  prob- 
lem, you  are  turning  your  face  against 
the  real  problem  which  exists  in  the 
world  today.  You  are  denying  those 
people  who  sit  around  the  diplomatic 
table  not  only  the  ability  to  have  in  their 
right  hand  the  punch  of  military  power 
but  to  have  in  the  left  hand  punch  an 
ability  to  accept  the  blow  which  we  can- 
not keep  from  coming  if  war  comes.  It 
is  this  resiliency  and  this  ability  for  the 
people  of  our  Nation  to  be  able  to  accept 
an  attack  and  to  live  through  that  at- 
tack, yes,  and  to  rebuild  and  perpetuate 
this  Nation,  these  are  the  simple  facts 
we  are  talking  about  today. 

I  hope  this  bill  passes  and  I  hope  Con- 
gress faces  up  to  its  responsibility.  Re- 
solve your  doubts  in  favor  of  this  com- 
mittee which  had  over  ICO  expert  wit- 
nesses before  it  and  which  went  into  this 
exploration  with  doubts  and  misgivings 
but  came  out  of  it,  based  on  the  experi- 
ence of  the  witnesses  before  it,  including 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  Wheeler 
and  General  LeMay  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  who 
all  said  that  civil  defense  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  military  defense  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

If  civil  defense  is  an  integral  part  of 
our  total  defense,  as  our  top  military  ex- 
perts have  stated,  then  when  we  vote 
against  this  bill — we  are  voting  against 
the  defense  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  not  something  that  is  over  here 
at  one  side.  It  is  an  integral  part,  it  U 
as  important  as  the  military  defense. 
Does  that  mean  that  I  am  for  lessening 
military  defense?  No;  we  have  got  to 
have  a  strong  military  defense,  the 
ability  to  deter  war.  But  if  war  comes 
we  have  the  obligation  as  Representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
who  cannot  speak  for  themselves,  to  act 
in  their  behalf  today. 

I  have  supported  every  military  appro- 
priation to  make  this  Nation  strong 
enough  to  deter  war,  or  fight  a  war  if 
necessary.  I  have  no  illusion  that  any 
single  appropriation,  or  any  single  item, 
is  alone  the  key  to  victory  or  defeat.  But 
I  am  clear  as  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
military  hardware  in  the  inventory  to 
shield  the  population  from  the  effects  of 
nuclear  weapKjns  that  would  accompany 
a  general  nuclear  war  today. 

This  need  for  shielding  is  a  part  of  the 
picture  of  our  strategy  and  military 
capabilities.  It  must  be  filled,  for  it  is 
too  crucial  to  national  survival  to  permit 
a  gap.  Those  who  would  expose  shelters 
like  to  refer  to  them  disdainfully  as  holes 
in  the  ground.  I  would  say  that  no 
soldier  disdains  a  foxhole  or  a  trench  in 
the  right  place.  And  right  now.  the 
United  States  is  the  right  place.  All  the 
people  are  front-line  soldiers  in  case  of 
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nuclear  attack.    Shielding  is  the  means 
for  survival. 

Now,  no  one  is  convinced  that  civil  de- 
fense programs  will  succeed  in  the  sense 
of  saving  all  the  people,  or  even  will  suc- 
ceed in  saving  most  of  the  people  under 
the  most  difficult  conditions.  If  there  is 
a  nuclear  attack  on  the  United  States,  it 
will  be  a  very  damaging  and  lethal  blow 
to  millions  of  our  citizens.  The  civil  de- 
fense mission  is  to  work  for  survival  of 
the  Nation,  and  this  means  providing 
protective  measures  to  reduce  casualties. 
How  effectively  this  job  is  done  spells  the 
difference  between  life  and  death  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  How  much  is  done 
depends  not  only  on  good  planning  but 
on  authorizing  legislation  and  dollars — 
simple  ordinary  dollars.  Who  of  us 
would  withhold  the  authority  for  sur- 
vival? Who  will  take  the  responsibility 
of  saying  America  should  stand  naked 
against  nuclear  attack? 

We  cannot  forget  the  dollars.  The  na- 
tional budget  is  the  way  we  allocate  re- 
sources for  national  purposes.  We  in  the 
Congress  are  always  concerned  about 
costs. 

But  consider  this:  We  spend  $50  bil- 
lion a  year  for  our  national  defense.  We 
spend  billions  of  dollars  for  individual 
weapons  systems  which  become  obsolete 
before  or  after  they  are  completed,  and 
which  are  relegated  to  the  intictive  file 
or  the  salvage  yard.  We  even  commit 
ourselves  to  a  $20  to  $30  billion  program 
to  land  a  man  on  the  moon,  and  hope 
that  somehow  in  the  process  it  will  im- 
prove our  defense  posture. 

And  with  all  these  enormous  costs 
there  are  still  great  gaps  in  our  defense 
program.  To  develop,  produce  and  de- 
ploy an  antimissile  defense  system  would 
cost,  swjcording  to  various  estimates,  up 
to  $20  billion,  y  And  even  then,  no  abso- 
lute protection  would  be  assured.  How 
much  are  we  willing  to  spend  for  civil 
defense,  as  another  great  gap  in  our  na- 
tional defense?  What  do  we  want  as  a 
maximum  or  minimum  program? 

There  are.  of  course,  many  variables 
to  calculate.  The  prospects  for  survival 
improve  substantially  with  a  system  of 
blast  shelters  for  the  entire  population. 
I  freely  admit  that  no  one  has  come  up 
with  that  solution  in  the  form  of  a  cheap, 
folding,  do-it-yourself,  paste-on,  easy-off 
blast  shelter.  It  is  a  big-money,  big- 
effort  problem.  I  have  suggested  for  a 
number  of  years  that  we  should  face  up 
to  it. 

The  important  business  at  hand,  how- 
ever, is  HJl.  3516.  It  is  a  step  forward. 
It  is  an  incentive  or  assistance  plan  to 
permit  payments  to  nonprofit  schools, 
health,  and  welfare  institutions  to  per- 
mit them  to  build  in  or  equip  fallout 
shelter  areas  for  public  use  in  new  and 
existing  buildings. 

As  you  doubtless  know  already,  the 
Department  of  Defense  fallout  shelter 
survey  Identified  about  100  million  spaces 
In  existing  buildings  and  structures  which 
could  be  used  by  substantial  numbers  of 
people  to  live  through  the  deadly  radia- 
tion environment  after  a  nuclear  attack. 
This  program  requested  In  HJl.  3516  is 
intended,  as  I  understand  It.  to  provide 
most  of  the  spaces  for  the  remainder  of 


the  population.  I  will  not  go  into  de- 
tails, for  you  wUl  seek  those  from  the 
administration  spokesmen. 

What  I  emphasize  is  that  this  program 
has  been  developed  to  provide  something 
for  all  the  people.  It  is  important,  not 
only  that  the  plan  can  try  to  provide  for 
the  entire  population  in  a  manageable 
and  economic  way.  but  that  this  basic 
level  of  protection  is  a  vital  thing.  It  is 
a  difference  in  received  body  radiation 
which  can  spell  life  or  death  for  millions, 
and  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  difference  is  really  in  millions  of 
citiizcns 

Now,  admittedly  the  fallout  shelter 
program  would  benefit  only  those  who 
survive  blast,  burn,  and  initial  radiation 
in  case  of  nuclear  attack.  Is  that  any 
different  from  your  providing  gims  and 
bullets  for  a  whole  regiment  of  marines, 
when  some  of  them  may  never  reach  the 
beach?  And  to  push  that  point  further, 
you  provide  a  regiment  of  marines  with 
air  transport,  support  ships,  supply,  air 
cover,  guns,  food,  commvmications,  and 
equipment  right  down  to  knives.  If  you 
were  told  that  all  the  rest  of  the  high- 
priced  equipment  had  technical  problems, 
would  any  of  you  seriously  consider  tak- 
ing away  the  rifles  and  knives  of  the 
marines  because  they  could  not  solve  all 
the  problems? 

Civil  defense  is  a  massive  and  compli- 
cated problem — there  is  no  perfect  solu- 
tion. But  the  alternative  is  not  to -throw 
up  our  hands.  This  program  before  you 
is  a  partial  answer  to  urgent  national 
needs. 

You  are  all  very  well  aware  that  there 
is  as  yet  no  defense  against  incoming 
missiles  with  nuclear  warheads.  Cer- 
tainly there  will  be  none  for  years  ahead. 
And  even  if  an  anti-ICBM  missile  is  de- 
veloped, it  will  undoubtedly  require  more 
civil  defense  shelter  and  not  less,  by  the 
inexorable  laws  of  missile  warfare.  If.  by 
chance,  and  the  grace  of  God.  we  come  to 
a  time  when  a  real,  lasting,  honorable 
and  just  peace  blesses  the  world,  you  can 
save  lots  of  civil  defense  budget  dollars. 
But  at  that  point,  you  will  be  saving 
many  more  billions  of  dollars  by  junk- 
ing the  weapons  themselves. 

I  would  like  to  remind  you  at  this 
point  that  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  already  accepted  the  fallout  shelter 
program  as  an  essential  part  of  our  na- 
tional defense  strategy  and  planning.  As 
a  part  of  your  report  on  authorization 
for  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels 
for  fiscal  year  1963 — House  Report  No. 
1406,  87th  Congress,  2d  session— you 
said,  at  page  14: 

DKTENSE  AGAINST   ICBM 

We  must  also  do  whatever  Is  feasible  to 
develop,  produce,  and  deploy  an  effective 
system  of  active  defense  against  ICBM  attack. 
We  have  extensive  development  programs  on 
Nlke-ZeuB  and  on  more  advanced  versions  of 
terminal  defense  systems,  as  well  as  on  other 
Ideas  Involving  underdeveloped  technology. 

However,  these  systems  would  still  not  nec- 
essarily solve  the  problem  of  nuclear  fallout 
from  surface  explosion  outside  the  defended 
areas.  There  Is  a  limit  to  the  range  of  effec- 
tiveness of  any  terminal  defense  system,  and 
fallout  from  ICBM's  landing  outside  this 
range  could  stUl  be  lethal.  Therefore,  we 
must  provide.  In  any  event,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  population  against  that  danger. 


Your  report  then  proceeds  to  list  the 
defensive  task  in  terms  of  the  threats : 

rUTXJRK    DEFENSIVE    TASK 

Thus,  the  defensive  task  over  the  next 
few  years  is  to: 

1.  Reduce  the  vulnerability  of  the  existing 
bomber  defense  system  to  ballistic  missile 
attack. 

2.  Improve  the  certainty  and  timeliness  of 
warning  of  ballistic  missile  attack. 

3.  Provide,  to  the  extent  feasible,  for  an 
active  system  of  defense  against  belllstlr 
missile  attack. 

4.  Improve  our  defenses  against  attack  by 
submarine-launched  missiles. 

5.  Develop  a  system  for  the  detection, 
tracking,  and  identification  of  satelUtes  and 
study  the  problem  of  destroying  unfriendly 
satellites. 

6.  Provide,  to  the  extent  feasible,  fallout 
protection  for  our  population. 

Thus,  you  yourselves  have  recognized 
the  close  relationship  of  civil  defense  to 
the  modern  missile  systems  with  which 
war  will  be  waged  if  it  is  thrust  upon  us 
in  the  near  future.  Many  people  have 
come  to  this  realization  at  long  last.  The 
President  is  proposing  a  program.  The 
Secretary  of  E>efense  is  charged  with 
civil  defense  responsibilities.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  are  involved,  and  so  are 
the  military  services.  The  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  the  Navy  Bureau  of 
Yards  and  Docks  are  already  participat- 
ing— they  have  managed  the  fallout  shel- 
ter survey,  and  they  are  prepared  to  as- 
sist in  this  follow-on  program. 

You,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  experienced  the  Cuban  crisis. 
Among  other  lessons,  those  tense  mo- 
ments brought  home  to  each  person,  to 
each  conscious  being,  the  facts  that  have 
been  in  the  background — the  open  sky, 
the  defenseless  land,  the  fragile  barrier 
between  the  present  moment  of  life  and 
death  in  the  exploding  bombs. 

I  want  to  remind  you  that  the  dangers 
are  likely  to  mount,  the  tense  moments 
to  come  again,  and  again.  We  need  not 
stand  idle.  We  can  produce,  with  mod- 
est programs  such  as  this,  a  far  greater 
protection  for  the  human  life,  for  the 
people  who  have  built  this  country.  We 
may  have  to  do  more,  but  we  can  no 
longer  put  off  the  beginning. 

The  Congress  has  invested  several 
hundred  million  dollars,  whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  in  a  fallout  shelter  system,  with 
many  of  the  shelters  already  stocked  and 
equipped.  That  is  done  under  existing 
authority  of  the  Civil  Defense  Act  of 
1950.  It  is  not  fair  and  proper  to  stop 
work  on  that  basic  shelter  system  when 
there  is  space  for  only  half  the  people. 
The  other  half  of  the  program  must  be 
completed,  over  the  next  few  years.  It 
will  not  insure  survival.  The  people  can 
be  killed  by  a  big  enough  attack,  they  can 
lose  hope,  die  in  despair,  or  commit  sui- 
cide. But  at  least  a  fallout  shelter  sys- 
tem can  provide  a  means  for  very  many 
people  to  survive,  if  they  have  the  will. 
Those  who  are  not  blasted,  shocked,  or 
burned,  or  radiation-sick  could  and 
would  carry  on,  rebuild,  restore,  remake 
the  Nation  if  necessary.  That  is  all  you 
expect  of  our  Armed  Forces;  that  is  what 
you  would  expect  of  our  people. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  3^eld 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi   I  Mr.  ColmxrI 
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and  aak  unanimous  consent  that  he  be 
pennlUad  to  rerlse  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKEB  pro  tenuMre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minourl? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  tak- 
ing this  time  out  from  this  important 
debate  to  comment  on  another  impor- 
tant matter  concerning  the  national 
welfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  specifically  I  rise  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  able  and  senior 
Member  of  the  House,  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Viwson],  for 
the  action  that  he  has  taken  today  in  the 
interest  and  efftdency  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices of  this  country.  I  refer.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  the  introduction  of  the  bill  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  ViifsoNl 
which  has  as  its  purpose  the  nullification 
of  the  in-advlsed  OeseU  report. 

My  distinguished  colleague  and  friend 
has  today  advised  me  of  the  important 
step  that  he  has  taken  to  prevent  further 
implementation  of  the  reconunendations 
of  the  President's  Committee — the  OeseU 
report. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  action  that 
has  been  taken  by  this  adminlstraticxi  or 
for  that  matter  by  any  previous  adminis- 
tration that  would  so  adversely  affect 
the  efficiency  of  our  armed  services  as 
the  implementation  of  the  unrealistic, 
unnecessary,  and  inconceivable  OeseU 
report.  Certainly  nothing  could  con- 
tribute more  to  the  breaking  down  of  the 
morale  of  the  armed  services  than  the 
enforcement  of  these  recommendations 
which  I  take  it  is  unnecessary  to  speU  out 
on  this  occasion. 

However,  here  are  some  of  the  recom- 
mendations made  in  the  OeseU  report: 

Base  conmianders  should  appoint  bi- 
racial  committees  in  the  communities  to 
break  down  racial  separation. 

Civic  clubs  should  not  be  joined  by 
miUtary  personnel  if  they  are  not  inte- 
grated. 

Methods  are  suggested  for  getting 
around  local  segregated  hovising  by  leas- 
ing iiomes  in  the  name  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  moving  Negroes  in. 

Promotion  of  ofilcers  should  be  based 
on  their  initiative  and  accomplish- 
ments in  forcing  integration. 

MiUtary  personnel  should  be  aUowed 
to  patronize  only  those  establishments 
that  are  integrated. 

Girls  who  beUeve  In  segregation  are 
not  to  be  aUowed  on  bases  for  social 
functions. 

Negro  hostesses  should  be  considered 
at  base  functions  instead  of  white. 

Military  promotion  boards  should  not 
be  allowed  to  view  photographs  of  offi- 
cers under  consideration. 

A  base  snooper  should  be  appointed  to 
whom  those  with  complaints  are  encour- 
aged to  make  anonymous  charges  of 
discrimination. 

Base  commanders  are  to  be  held  per- 
sonaUy  responsible  for  promoting  inte- 
gration on  base  and  off  base. 

This  report  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  another  poUtical  maneuver  for  the 
Negro  bloc  vote. 
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Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that 
the  Congress  and  ttie  country  are  in- 
debted to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  for  his 
fbrthrlght  action.  It  is  not  only  wel- 
comed by  many  Members  of  the  Congress 
Vmt  it  win  be — ^I  am  confident — so  re- 
delved  by  90  percent  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices' people  themselves  In  addition  to  the 
people  of  the  country  generally. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  respect- 
fully suggest  to  the  very  able  Secretary 
of  the  Armed  Services,  Mr.  McNamara. 
that  he  give  now  assurance  to  the  chair- 
man and  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  and  the  country  Itself  that 
rto  further  efforts  wiU  be  made  to  Im- 
plement these  unwise  and  unfortunate 
recommendations. 

Mr.  BOUJNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  BENNrrrl. 
'  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr. 
ilpeaker,  in  1957,  I  Introduced  legisla- 
tion which  would  authorize  Federal  as- 
sistance to  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities in  financing  a  program  of 
atomic  and  disaster  shelters  in  our  Na- 
tion's schools.  I  am  happy  that  the 
Congress  at  last  has  an  opportunity  to 
yote  on  and  consider  a  program  for  fall- 
<Jut  shelters  in  federaUy  owned  buildings 
and  in  public  places. 

It  was  my  feeling  in  1957,  and  it  is 
t«he  same  in  1963.  that  a  nationwide  pro- 
gram of  faUout  shelters  would  benefit 
many  milUons  of  human  beings  through- 
out our  country.  This  would  be  a  hu- 
manitarian project  that  would  save 
Uterally  milUons  of  Uves.  The  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  House,  where 
Qb  is  my  privilege  to  serve,  points  out  in 
iits  report  that  from  25  to  65  mJlUon  lives 
^ould  be  saved  by  providing  reasonable 
protection  against  fallout  radiation. 

The  second  major  factor  in  supporting 
this  program  is  the  part  these  shelters 
WiU  play  as  a  deterrent  to  miUtary  ag- 
gression. This  is  a  positive  deterrent 
Against  enemy  attack  and  compares  with 
Any  defensive  weapons  system.  If  an 
^nemy  knows  that  an  attack  would  leave 
an  area  prostrate  and  with  no  survivors 
then  this  area  would  be  a  prime  one  for 

Jurprise  attack.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
he  enemy  realizes  that  a  large  majority, 
or  maybe  all,  of  those  in  a  potential 
attack  area  would  live  through  £ui  atomic 
attack  there  is  less  likeUhood  of  a  con- 
centrated bombing  on  that  area. 

Gen.  Curtis  LeMay  testified  during 
the  lengthy  hearings  "that  the  Air  Force 
|ias  an  active  civil  defense  program  in- 
being,  and  it  is  based  upon  the  concept 
that  such  a  program  is  essential  to  our 
deterrent  posture  and  our  overall  na- 
tional security  objectives." 

The  national  reqxiirement  estimate  for 
fallout  shelter  spaces  is  240  milUon 
spaces  to  take  care  of  the  movement  of 
people  between  home  and  work,  that  is, 
both  the  daytime  and  the  nighttime 
population.  When  I  first  introduced  a 
fallout  shelter  program.  I  suggested 
♦chools  would  be  the  obvious  places  for 
these  shelters,  and  this  principle  is  be- 
ing f  oUowed  in  this  legislation  now  under 
^consideration.  It  was  thought  then, 
iind  it  is  a  valid  assumption  now,  that 


schools  are  usually  located  in  the  areas 
where  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  Uve. 

Now,  this  biU  also  includes  buildings  in 
areas  where  people  work,  and  so  we  have 
a  highly  compatible,  and  safe  arrange- 
ment. As  of  June  of  this  year,  43  milUon 
spaces  had  been  surveyed  and  marked, 
another  27  million  wiU  be  marked  in  the 
months  ahead,  and  another  4  miUion  wiU 
be  added  from  a  survey  of  new  construc- 
tion. This  gives  us  74  million  spaces. 
The  legislation  today — KM.  8200 — would 
provide  11  million  new  spaces  for  a  total 
of  85  million  spaces.  Under  the  full 
shelter  space  system,  25  to  65  million 
Uves  would  be  saved  in  an  all-out  attack; 
under  the  avaUable  85  milUon  shelter 
si>aces  by  1964.  the  llfesaving  potential  is 
10  to  26  miUion  Uves. 

This  program  of  1964  would  cost  $175 
mUlion  for  shelter  spaces  to  schools,  hos- 
pitals, and  other  nonprofit  institutions, 
and  to  State  and  local  governments,  and 
$15.6  milUon  more  for  modification  of 
Federal,  civiUan.  and  military  buildings. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Dent]. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  time  to  tell  the  House  that 
I  had  the  privilege  of  being  in  attendance 
when  we  had  a  bomb  blast  out  in  Nevada 
of  a  20-megaton  A-bomb,  when  I  was 
an  observer  from  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania serving  in  Its  civUian  defense.  This 
particular  blast  is  of  interest '  because 
it  was  a  bomb  blast  set  off  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  testing  the  bomb  shelter  de- 
vices. We  tested  at  that  time  the  shelter 
devices  for  private.  pubUc  and  miUtary 
survival. 

This  particular  bomb  was  dropped 
from  a  tower.  A  community  had  been 
built  up  to  duplicate  a  normal  commu- 
nity in  the  United  States,  with  its  church 
structures,  its  school  structures,  private 
homes,  pubUc  buildings,  as  weU  as  an 
area  made  up  as  a  replica  of  military 
installations.  The  bomb  was  dropped  at 
5  a.m.  in  the  morning.  Within  60  sec- 
onds after  it  was  dropped,  the  physical 
effects  could  be  noted  through  the  glasses 
we  had  specially  provided.  The  test  was 
to  cover  both  the  destruction  from  the 
impact  of  the  bomb  explosion  as  well 
as  the  faUout  content.  And  although 
we  were  7  miles  away  on  Nob  Hill,  there 
were  those  in  the  party  who  were 
knocked  from  their  feet  because  they 
were  not  properly  braced  when  the  bomb 
impact  hit. 

I  could  say  to  you  that  in  the  investiga- 
tion we  made  in  the  area  after  they 
declared  it  safe  for  us  to  go  into  the  bomb 
area,  we  found  that  in  certain  types  of 
bomb  shelters  which  have  since  been 
approved  and  advocated  by  those  inter- 
ested In  clviUan  defense  today,  Uves 
would  have  been  saved ;  and  that  danger 
to  the  individual  was  minimized  by  the 
construction  of  simple  shelters  at  the 
proper  places  and  with  the  proper  specifi- 
cations. Shelters  can  be  buUt  and  Uves 
can  be  saved. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

TTie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

IN  THI  COMMimZ  OF  THX  WHOLE 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  8200)  to  further  amend 
the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950, 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  shelter  in 
Federal  structures,  to  authorize  pay- 
ment toward  the  construction  or  modifi- 
cation of  approved  pubUc  shelter  space, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the  motion   offered   by  the   gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bUl,  H.R.  8200.  with  Mr. 
CNin-i.  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 
By  xmanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  biU  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  H^ibertI 
wUl  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the 
fentleman  from  DUnois  [Mr.  ArkhdsI 
wUl  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Hebert]. 

Mr  irimERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  few  moments  ago 
I  heard  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  BrowkI  ,  suggest  that  you  vote 
today  in  keeping  with  your  conscience.  I 
say  to  you  that  today  is  one  of  the  most 
important  days  not  only  in  your  tenure 
in  Congress  but  in  your  lifetime. 

Today  you  keep  a  rendezvous  with  your 
conscience.  Today  you  sit  in  judgment 
not  on  the  life  of  one  individual.  Today 
you  sit  in  Judgment  on  a  matter  of  life 
or  death  to  upwards  of  65  or  70  mUlion 
of  your  countrymen. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  popular 
piece  of  legislation.  This  legislation 
needs  the  leadership  of  the  elected  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  more  than  any 
matter — certainly  In  my  time — that  has 
come  before  the  House.  This  is  a  time 
when  people  must  look  to  and  respect 
and  have  confidence  in  those  in  whom 
they  have  placed  their  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  readUy  admit — and  I 
am  the  first  one  to  admit  it — that  there 
is  no  rising  demand  from  the  grassroots 
of  the  country  for  this  legislation.  The 
greatest  obstacle  we  have  to  overcome  in 
considering  this  matter  is  the  apathy  of 
our  own  people,  and  not  through  their 
fault,  not  through  our  fault,  but  just  one 
of  those  things  that  happens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  they  could  only  have 
been  permitted  to  come  into  this  Capitol 
and  into  our  hearings  and  sit  with  us  and 
discuss  the  matter  over  this  period  of 
time  to  which  I  just  referred,  some  8 
weeks  and  108  witnesses,  they,  too,  I  am 
sure,  would  have  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion that  your  subcommittee  and  your 
fuU  Committee  on  Armed  Sei-vices  came 
to. 

Now,  what  is  the  biU  and  what  does  it 
do? 

The  biU  provides  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  for  a  future  civil  defense  pro- 


gram. I  ask  you  to  bUnd  yourselves  to 
the  past  history  of  civil  defense,  because 
it  is  an  era  that  should  be  blinded  out. 
It  is  an  era  of  inefficiency,  boondoggling, 
poUtical  maneuvering  and  manipulation. 
That  is  the  history  of  civU  defense.  I 
would  be  less  than  fair  if  I  did  not  admit 
that. 

But  a  new  era  is  dawning.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  E)efense,  Mr.  Steu- 
art  Pittmsm,  who  is  as  dedicated  a  pub- 
lic servant  as  I  have  ever  seen  come 
before  a  conunittee,  we  now  have  a  posi- 
tive and  affirmative  program.  We  ap- 
proach this  program — and  this  is  most 
important — not  on  the  5-year  basis 
which  was  suggested  but  on  a  1-year 
basis  with  the  view  that  in  1  year  we 
come  back  to  the  Congress— or  the  De- 
fense Department  comes  back  to  the 
Congress  and  gives  us  the  benefit  of  its 
experience  diu-ing  the  year.  Then  we 
examine  the  whole  spectrum,  the  whole 
plane  of  the  civU  defense  program  and 
wipe  it  off  the  books  and  write  a  new, 
soUd  law  which  wiU  close  the  door  to  any 
future  machinations  contrary  to  the  in- 
tent of  the  law.  This  bUl  was  written 
by  the  committee.  It  is  a  tight  bUl.  and 
if  it  can  be  made  any  tighter  I  wiU  ac- 
cept any  amendment  to  make  it  so. 

In  that  area  it  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion during  the  last  few  weeks  that  cer- 
tain groups  are  much  concerned  about 
the  miUtary  taking  over  the  fire  depart- 
ments of  the  country  or  the  civU  de- 
fense taking  over  the  fire  departments 
of  the  country.  I  have  no  concern  about 
that.  The  hearings  were  open  for  8 
weeks.  Nobody  ever  raised  the  question 
and  if  he  had,  we  would  have  considered 
it.  However,  these  protests  have  come 
in  after  the  hearings,  and  I  understand 
practicaUy  every  Member  of  Congress 
has  been  contacted. 

I  thought  we  had  a  tight  bUl.  I  know 
we  have  a  tight  blU.  But  If  an  amend- 
ment can  be  offered  to  make  It  any 
tighter  or  to  put  more  screws  In  It,  I 
for  one  wUl  accept  the  amendments. 

Let  me  give  you  another  feature  of  it, 
which  is  important.  In  reference  to  the 
aUeged  politics  In  this.  The  bUl  to  my 
knowledge  is  the  first  bUl  written  with 
the  specific  intent  of  preempting  Execu- 
tive orders,  eUminating  the  use  of  Execu- 
tive orders  against  this  blU.  This  lan- 
guage was  written  with  reference  to  the 
order  issued  by  President  Truman  in  the 
steel  industry  matter.  President  Tru- 
man's order  was  held  unconstitutional 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  with  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter  as  the  spokesman  of  the 
Court,  on  the  basis  the  President's  order 
went  beyond  limitations  written  into  the 
Taft-HarUey  Act.  This  bUl  spells  out 
exactly  how  these  decisions  can  be  made 
and  aUotments  given  to  the  several  States 
and  an  Executive  order  cannot  preempt 
any  of  these  matters.  This  retains  every- 
thing in  the  control  of  the  Congress. 

In  the  matter  of  money,  some  $18  mU- 
lion plus  some  other  mUUons  of  doUars 
which  have  already  been  designated  are 
authorized  for  Federal  buUdings  where 
there  is  an  appUcation  approved  to  buUd 
these  faUout  shelters.  Keep  in  mind  we 
are  not  talking  about  blast  shelters. 

There  is  no  hope  in  a  blast  shelter.  If 
a  bomb  hits  this  buUding  you  have  no 


time  to  perform  an  act  of  contrition. 
You  are  gone.  We  are  talking  about 
faUout  within  100  mUes.  Federal  build- 
ings amoimting  to  $100  miUion  additional 
wUl  be  bviUt,  and  $175  miUion,  a  paltry, 
picayunish  amount  of  money  to  save 
Uves,  is  designated  and  earmarked  and 
authorized  for  nonprofit  institutions  or 
municipsdities. 

There  is  no  chance,  as  I  see  it,  of  any 
mismanagement  or  misdirection  under 
the  terms  of  this  bUl.  which  was  written 
so  tightly.     You  have  heard  the  figixre 
of  $2,300  milUon  over  a  5-year  period. 
When  the  people  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  civU   defense   come 
back  here  next  year  and  say,  "We  have 
done  this  job.    This  is  how  we  have  done 
it;  you  either  give  us  permission  to  go 
ahead,  or  you  don't,"  it  is  in  our  hands. 
As  I  suggested  before  in  reply  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Ohio,  the  State 
itself    must    approve    that    appUcation. 
Oh,  yes.  I  would  like  to  point  out  another 
very  important  thing  that  was  not  put 
into  this  biU  but  was  eliminated,  to  show 
you  how  tight  this  legislation  is.     We 
hear  a  hue  and  cry  around  here  every 
day  about  Congress  losing  Its  control, 
that  the  Executive  has  taken  this  con- 
trol away.    The  Executive  did  not  take 
it  away  from  us,  we  gave  it  to  him. 
PracticaUy  every  piece  of  legislation  that 
comes  out  of  this  body  has  the  last  sec- 
tion in  it  that  the  department  or  agency 
shaU  have  the  right  to  write  regulations 
to  implement  the  legislation.    When  you 
do  that  you  say  goodby  to  your  authority 
and  your  control.     That  particular  Une 
was  in  this  legislation,  but  you  cannot 
find  it  in  here  today.    It  is  gone,  out, 
finished,  and  the  Congress  keeps  con- 
trol.   That  is  how  tight  this  blU  is. 

We  are  taUting  about  supplying  shel- 
ters under  this  bUl  in  the  amount  of  some 
11  milUon  shelters,  10  miUlon  In  the  non- 
profit organizations  and  1  miUion  In 
Federal  buUdings.  This  wiU  save,  or  we 
hope  it  wiU  save— and  I  am  not  standing 
here  telling  you  whether  it  wiU  save  or 
not  because  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
WiU  save  a  single  Ufe,  but  I  am  not  going 
to  play  God  and  make  a  determination 
upon  the  future  life  or  death  of  any 
American  or  any  human  being  if  I  can 
help  it.  If  there  is  a  chance  to  save  one 
life  I  am  for  that  chance,  because  that 
one  life  might  be  in  the  being  of  the 
leader  that  will  be  needed  to  take  us 
out  of  a  chaotic  world  if  a  nuclear  at- 
tack ever  comes. 

Do  not  be  misled  by  this  talk  about 
the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  It  has  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  do  with  this  legislation. 
Anybody  who  contends  it  does  is  abso- 
lutely misinformed  or  simply  wiU  not 
read  or  hear.  AU  tiie  test  ban  treaty 
means  is  that  we  have  come  to  an  agree- 
ment to  stop  testing  in  the  air.  It  is  a 
piece  of  paper  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  WiU  sign  it  right  now,  but  I  wlU  keep 
my  powder  dry.  If  the  Russian  violates 
it  tomorrow  I  will  be  ready  to  fire  right 
after  he  fires.  It  is  the  same  as  if  Ford 
and  General  Motors  would  come  together 
and  sign  an  agreement  ihat  they  would 
not  test  a  motor  generating  more  horse- 
power than  presently  exists.  Would  that 
agreement  stop  the  deaths  on  the  high- 
way with  the  existing  automobiles  on  the 
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roAds?  Ot  course  not.  The  nuclear  test 
treaty  wiU  not  stop  anything.  Tbat  Is 
because  we  have  in  our  arsenal  enough 
nuclear  weapons  to  destroy  the  entire 
world,  and  that  is  the  reason  the  Rus- 
sian wants  to  sign  a  treaty,  because  we 
are  talking  from  strength. 

Mr.  OB06S.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  this  so-called 
limited  test  ban  agreement  or  treaty 
whaterer  you  want  to  call  it,  was  sup- 
posed to  stop  contamination  of  the  upper 
atmosphere.  What  is  the  purpose  of  it 
if  it  is  not  to  do  that? 

Mr.  HteERT.  I  am  not  going  to  dis- 
cuss this  test  ban  treaty  today.  I  mere- 
ly mention  it  to  say  to  him  that  I  said 
the  test  ban  treaty  has  no  bearing  on 
this.  A  test  ban  treaty  merely  stops  the 
future  testing  in  the  atmosphere  of  atom- 
ic weapons,  but  It  does  not  stop  an  atomic 
war. 

Mr.  GROSS.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  This  pending  bill  Is 
pertinent  to  the  possible  result  of  an 
atomic  war  which  may  come. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  about  the  radio- 
activity? 

Mr.  H^ERT.  The  gentleman  evi- 
dently still  refers  to  the  test  ban  treaty. 
I  cannot  make  it  any  more  plain.  The 
test  ban  treaty  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  if  we  get  into  a  nuclear  war.  The 
test  ban  treaty  does  not  stop  nuclear  war. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  say  that.  But 
testing  puts  radioactivity  in  the  atmos- 
phere; does  it  not?  Is  that  not  the 
assumption? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  That  is  my  under- 
standing; and  the  test  ban  treaty  is  for 
the  purpose  of  stopping  that  testing  in 
the  atmosphere. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  right.  There- 
fore, it  should  follow  that  there  should 
be  less  radioactivity  in  the  atmosphere; 
is  that  not  true?  What  are  you  protect- 
ing against  if  not  against  radioactivity? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  This  bill  is  for  pro- 
tecting against  the  day  that  we  have  a 
nxiclear  war,  if  such  a  war  does  come.  I 
think  that  is  as  plain  as  I  can  make  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further;  are  we  concerned  about 
the  radioactivity  presently  in  the  atmos- 
phere? 

Mr.  HEBERT.'  I  do  not  think  it  has 
any  connection  at  all  with  this  bill.  We 
are  talking  about  a  nuclear  war.  If  I 
thought  that  the  debate  was  going  to  go 
off  on  this  tangent  with  such  extraneous 
matter  and  misunderstanding.  I  would 
never  have  mentioned  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  because  the  nuclear  test  ban 
matter  is  such  a  simple  thing — people 
understand  well  what  it  is  all  about.  I 
just  wanted  to  clear  the  air  and.  ap- 
parently. I  failed.  So  far  as  nuclear 
war  is  concerned.  I  know  something 
about  nuclear  wau*.    I  was  in  Hiroshima. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  K^ERT.  I  jrleld  to  the  gentle- 
man for  a  question. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  In  reading  the  bill. 
I  find  nothing  here  about  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  in 


connection  with  construction  of  these 
Shelters  outside  of  those  owned  by  the 
Oovemmezit.    Why  was  that  omitted  ? 

Mr.  HlfSERT.  I  do  not  know  how  far 
to  left  field  we  can  get.  to  ask  this  kind 
0f  question.  The  Davis-Bacon  Act  ap- 
plies to  Federal  construction,  as  you  well 
know,  and  will  apply  to  any  Federal  con- 
struction so  why  write  it  into  the  bill 
again.  I  fail  to  tmderstand  what  the 
gentleman  means  by  his  question. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  We  write  it  in  legis- 
lation for  all  of  our  hospital  construc- 
tion and  everjrthing  else  in  connection 
With  contributions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment so  why  should  we  not  write  it 
Into  this  biU? 

Mr.  HfeERT.  If  we  start  writing  Into 
this  bill  everything  that  others  want  to 
have  written  into  it,  we  would  have  no 
control  over  the  bill  in  the  final  analysis. 
I  say  this  is  a  tight  bill  and  I  want  to 
keep  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Congress. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  get  back 
to  saving  lives.  That  is  what  we  are 
talking  about — saving  lives.  Here  you 
nave  a  situation  where  we  are  spending 
not  millions  but  billions  of  dollars  in  a 
defense  budget  to  kill  and  to  defend. 
Here  is  an  attempt  to  spend  less  than 
8200  million  to  save  lives.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  lives  are  going  to  be  saved, 
put  I  repeat,  here  is  a  chance  to  save 
lives;  and  to  express  it  in  a  way  that  I 
think  is  far  better,  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  old  Chinese  proverb  that  it  is  better 
to  light  one  candle  than  to  damn  the 
darkness.  This  is  a  candle  that  you  can 
light. 

My  distinguished  colleagues  on  the 
committee  who  are  very  able  and  who 
have  been  well  schooled  know  what  this 
tneans  because  they  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  listen  and  with  rare  exception 
they  agree  with  me  In  the  ultimate,  and 
they  understand  what  this  Is  about. 
They  will  explain  to  you  in  detail  as  we 
go  along  here.  I  only  wish  we  had  more 
Members  here  because  we  cannot  con- 
vince empty  chairs  nor  can  we  make 
those  see  who  will  not  OF>en  their  eyes 
hor  can  we  make  those  hear  who  wUl 
not  open  their  ears.  But  we  are  sitting 
here  as  a  jury  today  in  Judgment  on 
those  lives.  And  I  would  suggest  follow- 
ing the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  that  we  let  our  conscience  be  our 
guide.  I  suggest  today  that  we  keep  a 
rendezvous  with  that  conscience. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  I  want  to  agree  with 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HlftBERT.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  in  a  second,  I  have  a  thought 
In  my  mind  that  I  want  to  express  and 
X  do  not  want  it  to  slip  from  my  mind. 

I  want  to  make  a  point  and  express  it 
In  the  language  of  that  great  British 
statesman.  Sir  Thomas  More,  because  I 
always  believe  in  going  to  those  who 
know  more  and  in  going  to  the  experts  to 
help  me  In  coming  to  my  conclusion. 

It  was  Sir  Thomas  More  who  said : 

I  believe  those  statesmen  who  forsake  their 

Erlvate  conscience  for  the  sake  of  their  pub- 
c   duty  lead  their   nation  by  an  Indirect 
toute  to  chaos. 

I  think  those  words  are  most  appli- 
^ble  at  this  moment  when  we  examine 
our  private  conscience  and  understand 


what  we  are  faced  with  and  apply  it  to 
our  public  duty  as  reflected  by  the  con- 
stituency which  we  represent.  That  con- 
stituency, if  it  had  the  opjxjrtunity,  if  it 
had  the  full  facts  as  we  have  had  the 
opportimity  of  weighing  them  here, 
would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
have  also  come  to  and  would  vmderstand 
that  they  are  not  being  led  by  an  indi- 
rect route  to  chaos. 

Only  this  morning  on  the  "Today  ' 
show  I  heard  Mr.  Hugh  Downs  marvel  at 
the  fact,  when  he  came  to  Washington 
over  the  weekend  and  had  a  chance  to 
talk  with  a  Member  of  the  other  body. 
that  he  was  amazed  at  how  much  more 
we  knew  about  these  matters  before  us 
than  the  people  back  in  the  hinterlands. 
He  was  sure  that  if  the  people  only  knew 
or  had  an  opportunity  to  know  all  the 
facts  that  they  would  understand  why  we 
vote  In  the  manner  which  we  do.  It  is 
amazing  that  Mr.  Downs  had  to  wait  for 
maturity  to  learn  that,  but  it  is  just  a 
typical  case.  He  is  an  intelligent,  out- 
standing television  broadcaster  who  only 
discovered  last  weekend  that  perhaps  we 
in  Congress  would  have  the  benefit  of 
more  information  than  they.  I  must  say 
if  we  had  to  depend  on  our  television 
friends  on  the  national  level  for  our  in- 
formation, we  would  not  have  any  infor- 
mation on  it.  Anyway,  we  have  to  abide 
that.  Our  people  look  to  us  for  leader- 
ship. What  is  going  to  be  your  judg- 
ment? As  I  told  you  before,  I  will  not 
play  God  and  I  am  sure  you  will  not. 
Give  us  a  chance.  Have  faith  and  con- 
fidence in  this  committee. 

My  distinguished  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia,  in  a  letter  which 
will  probably  be  made  a  part  of  the  Rec- 
ord today,  last  year  gave  us  his  negative 
opinion  on  this  bill,  and  to  his  everlasting 
power  and  glory,  when  he  was  confronted 
with  the  facts  after  a  long  study  he  un- 
derstood what  it  was  about  and  is  now 
supporting  this  bill  today. 

Charles  Bartlett  wrote  a  piece  In  the 
Sunday  Star  which  said  that  this  is  like 
raising  Lazarus  from  the  dead.  The 
committee  meant  to  give  Lazarus  a  de- 
cent burial,  and  lo  and  behold  Lazarus 
has  come  forth.  It  Is  a  pretty  good  de- 
scription, because  we  felt  we  would  be 
polite  about  this  and  have  a  hearing  and 
let  everybody  have  their  say.  Then  we 
would  bury  the  bill. 

I  know  that  not  everybody  will  be  con- 
vinced here,  but  as  we  did  in  our  sub- 
committee and  in  the  full  committee, 
after  being  confronted  with  the  facts  and 
being  told  the  facts  and  listening  to  the 
testimony  given  before  us.  we  decided  not 
to  take  a  chance.  A  great  man  once  said 
words  to  this  effect:  It  is  better  that  99 
guilty  persons  go  free  than  that  1  inno- 
cent man  should  hang.  We  have  the 
power  of  decision  on  this  subject  which 
we  face  today.  I  submit  it  is  better  that 
if  we  save  only  one  life  we  have  justified 
the  bill.  Use  your  commonsense  and  ex- 
amine your  conscience  and  you  can  only 
come  up  with  one  answer  and  that  is  an 
answer  to  vote  In  favor  of  this  piece  of 
legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bray]. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
want  to  comment  on  a  statement  made 
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by  the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee. 
Mr.  HUBERT,  when  he  said  that  there  had 
been  objections  made  since  the  commit- 
tee finished  hearings  and  In  the  last  few 
days  that  there  was  some  danger  that 
the  military  would  take  over  the  local 
fire  departments  and  matters  of  that 
kind.  I  have  checked  on  that  thoroughly 
and  can  see  no  possible  justification  for 
that.  That  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
committee,  and.  as  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned, if  anyone  can  think  of  any 
amendment  that  would  make  it  clear. 
I  would  Join  with  the  chairman  in  sup- 
porting it. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  consid- 
erable apathy  and  some  downright  op- 
position to  the  civil  defense  fallout  shel- 
ter program.  I  can  well  understand  this. 
I,  too.  have  been  disgusted  with  the  civil 
defense  program,  and  I  have  referred  to 
it  as  a  boondoggle.  For  some  years  we 
have  had  many  devoted,  sincere,  and 
capable  people  In  our  civil  defense  pro- 
gram; but  I  regret  to  say  we  also  have 
had  some  of  the  other  type.  And,  while 
there  have  been  many  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions spent  on  civil  defense,  we  do  not 
have  much  to  show  for  it. 

I  entered  the  hearings  on  this  bill 
with  misgivings  and  was  inclined  to  be 
against  this  legislation  before  listening 
to  the  evidence.  So  I  can  understand  the 
attitude  many  of  you  have. 

I  have,  however,  along  with  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  listened 
to  9  weeks  of  testimony.  We  heswd  the 
best  experts  on  the  subject  in  America; 
and  today  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  we  should  pass  this  legislation. 

I  want  to  be  fair  with  you  and  state 
that  I  am  not  certain  the  administration 
will  properly  operate  this  program;  but 
I  hope  it  will.  I  certainly  hope  that  if 
we  do  pass  this  legislation.  It  will  be 
capably,  fairly,  and  economically  admin- 
istered and  will  not  become  a  political 
boondoggle. 

I  also  have  some  doubts  that  the  people 
in  the  local  communities  are  interested 
enough  In  this  legislation  to  carry  their 
part  of  the  burden;  that  remains  to  be 
seen.  I  do  want  to  assure  you  that  I  in- 
tend to  do  my  best  as  a  legislator  to  see 
that  this  legislation  is  passed  and  that 
If  passed  that  it  Is  properly  administered 
to  the  benefit  of  the  American  people. 
Allow  me  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
this  program  is  not  to  provide  blast 
shelters.  It  is  for  fallout  shelters.  While 
this  program  would  save  lives  in  the 
large  cities,  the  greatest  benefit  would  be 
in  the  small  cities  and  towns. 

Although  I  have  been  connected  with 
military  matters  for  many  years,  I  had 
not  fully  understood  the  importance  of 
adequate  fallout  shelters  until  our  com- 
mittee heard  from  experts  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  could  quote  many  authorities, 
but  because  of  the  shortness  of  time,  I 
will  quote  only  one.  Dr.  Edward  Teller, 
the  father  of  the  H-bomb,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  nuclear  physicists  of  the 
world,  is  not  a  starry-eyed  dreamer;  but 
a  most  practical  man  and  one  of  our 
greatest  patriots  in  America.  May  I 
briefly  quote  from  Dr.  Teller: 

Recently  a  book  has  been  published  in 
Russia  on  military  strategy.  The  editor  of 
this  book  is  Marshal  Sokolovsky.    The  book 


discusses  at  great  length,  with  many  rep- 
etitions and  in  an  aggressive  and  many 
times  dlstastefiU  manner,  the  dangers  of  war. 

I  believe  that  this  book  has  leasons  for  u». 
which  we  should  not  disregard.  A  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  book,  and  I  don't 
want  to  talk  about  the  book  only  Insofar  as 
It  has  to  do  with  clvU  defense,  a  very  great 
portion  of  the  book  Is  dedicated  to  the  de- 
scripUon  of  past  campaigns  in  which  the 
Soviet  Union  was  Involved. 

In  particular,  the  civil  war  in  Russia, 
which  followed  the  Tirst  World  War,  is  dis- 
cussed in  detail.  Similarly,  in  detail,  you 
nnd  a  description  of  the  Second  World  War 
and  very  particularly  the  beginning  of  the 
Second  World  War  when  Hitler's  armies  pen- 
etrated deeply  into  Russia.  In  both  these 
cases  the  existence  of  the  Soviet  Government 
was  deeply  in  danger.  The  book  does  not 
hide  this  fact.  The  authors  take  very  con- 
siderable pride  in  having  survived  these  two 
dangers.  ClvU  defense  is  mentioned,  seri- 
ously, with  some  emphasis,  but  not  with 
great  emphasis.  But  where  It  is  mentioned. 
It  is  stated  clearly  that  the  experience  of 
these  two  wars  has  convinced  the  Russians 
that  they  must  prepare  for  future  emergen- 
cies, make  sure  that  the  whole  population  is 
thoroughly  prepared. 


The  book  expresses  complete  convic- 
tion that  m  a  next  war — and  they  talk 
in  a  very  dreadful  way  about  this — in  a 
scandalous  way,  calling  the  Western  na- 
tions, particularly  the  United  States, 
aggressors — but,  having  said  that,  they 
then  do  not  hide  from  their  leaders 
that  the  next  war,  which  they  intend  to 
win,  will  be  a  grim  affair;  as  in  the  last 
two  times,  the  book  states  the  Soviet 
Union  must  be  completely  prepared. 

I  do  not  think  you  can  read  this  book 
without  being  convinced  that  these  sec- 
tions are  meant  seriously,  that  defensive 
preparations  in  Russia  are  proceeding 
now.  The  book  has  not  been  written  for 
your  reading  and  mine;  It  has  been  writ- 
ten for  many  people,  but  primarily  for 
the  Russian  leaders. 

There  has  been  other  evidence,  which 
the  Russians  do  not  particularly  empha- 
size, that  they.  Indeed,  put  some  empha- 
sis on  civil  defense. 

Russia  is  a  poor  country,  very  poor, 
compared  to  the  United  States.  If  Rus- 
sia will  be  prepared  to  withstand  an 
atomic  attack  and  we,  who  are  rich  and 
powerful,  will  not,  this  will  go  down  in 
history  as  one  of  those  peculiar  states  of 
blindness  where — wherein  great  coun- 
tries have  ended  their  national  existence 
because  of  lack  of  elementary  foresight 
and  wisdom. 

Out  of  each  defense  dollar  today  we 
spend  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  one 
cent  ,on  civil  defense.  I  am  not  here  to 
tell  you  gentlemen  that  civil  defense  is 
easy,  or  that  civil  defense  is  cheap,  but 
I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  if  something 
like  10  percent  of  our  defense  budget 
were  devoted  to  civil  defense,  within  a 
few  years,  in  sufficient  time,  we  could 
have  enough  defense  so  that  the  Rus- 
sians will  know  for  sure  that  this  way 
they  cannot  bury  us.  If  atomic  war 
comes.  It  WiU  be  a  most  dreadful  affair. 
I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  want  to  do  every- 
thing to  avoid  it.  but  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  avoid  it  is  to  be  prepared  for  it  be- 
cause our  opponents  are  determined,  but 
they  are  not  madmen  like  Hitler;  they 
are  cautious;  they  are  calculating. 


I  recently  have  been  hearing  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  now  that  our  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty  is  about  to  be  signed, 
we  have  no  need  for  fallout  shelters. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  danger  in  our  sign- 
ing this  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  is  that 
it  will  cause  America  to  let  down  her 
guard;  it  will  cause  us  to  relax  and  be- 
lieve that  we  are  safe  in  the  world. 

It  has  been  the  ever  presence  of  the 
armed  might  of  the  United  SUtes  that 
has  kept  the  peace  we  have  had  in  the 
world  since  1946.  Yes.  we  have  had  a 
cold  war  during  that  time,  but  American 
strength  has  prevented  a  cold  war  from 
going  into  a  fighting  war. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  debate  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  test  ban  treaty.  That 
matter  is  at  this  moment  being  debated 
by  the  other  body  whose  duty  it  is  to 
consider  that  treaty.  I  do,  however, 
want  to  point  out  that  It  seems  that  our 
memories  are  rather  short.  Most  of  us 
have  forgotten  that  in  1925-26  Russia 
was  insistent  upon  the  signing  of  a  peace 
and  nonaggression  pact  with  Poland, 
Estonia.  Latvia,  Finland,  and  Rumania. 
Finally  on  February  9,  1929,  this  nonag- 
gression pact  was  signed  by  Litvlnoff, 
the  Russian  peace  advocate  of  his  day, 
on  behalf  of  Russia,  with  Estonia,  Lat- 
via. Lithuania.  Poland,  and  Rumania 
signing.   Finland  refused  to  sign. 

The  real  motives  of  the  Russian  over- 
tures of  peace  in  these  treaties  which 
renounced  war  between  Russia.  Estonia, 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  Poland,  and  Rumania 
became  crystal  clear  in  the  light  of  the 
experience  of  passing  years.  The  So- 
viets wanted  these  countries  to  disarm 
and  trust  Russia  so  that  they  could  more 
easily  be  absorbed  by  the  Russian  bear. 
Ten  years  after  these  neutrality  nonag- 
gression pacts  were  signed  at  Russia's 
insistence,  the  Soviets  had  >rtolated  each 
of  these  pacts  and,  by  force,  had  taken 
over  Estonia,  Lithuania,  and  Latvia,  and 
in  conjunction  with  Germany  destroyed 
a  free  Poland  by  force  of  arms.  A  few 
years  later  Rumania  was  forced  into  the 
Russian  orbit.  It  is  perhaps  ironical 
the  only  one  of  the  six  countries  which 
remained  free  was  Finland,  which  had 
refused  to  sign  the  pact. 

I  am  not  saying  that  Russia  will  not 
become  a  dove  of  peace  now.  but  if  she 
does  it  WiU  be  a  reversal  of  five  centuries 
of  Russian  aggression. 

For  you  who  beUeve  that  Khrushchev, 
unlike  Stalin  and  Russian  leaders  of  the 
past,  WiU  keep  his  word  and  that  we 
should  not  prepare  defenses  against  a 
Russian  attack.  I  would  Uke  to  point  out 
that  In  August  1958.  the  United  States. 
Britain,  and  Russia  agreed  to  start  ne- 
gotiations on  a  test  ban  on  October  31 
of  that  year.  They  also  agreed  that 
there  would  be  no  tests  after  the  com- 
mencement of  negotiations.  The  So- 
viets commenced  these  negotiations  by 
breaking  a  promise,  for  they  had  tested 
nuclear  weapons  the  entire  week  after 
October  31,  the  day  that  they  promised 
to  cease  testing. 

The  foUowlng  quotations  on  nuclear 
testing  are  taken  from  the  Washington 
Dally  News  of  September  25, 1961 : 

May  1.  1958:  On  receiving  the  Lenin  Peace 
Prize,  Khrushchev  said  the  major  objective 
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ot  the  Soviet  Union  was  to  achieve  an  agree- 
ment on  a  nuclear  test  ban  so  that  "the 
poisoning  oX  the  atmosphere  will  cease  at 
last." 

August  5.  1959:  Khrushchev,  on  radio 
Moscow,  said:  "The  Soviet  Union,  for  lU 
part,  U  ready  to  give  a  most  solemn  pledge 
that  It  will  not  be  the  first  to  carry  out  any 
new  test  of  nuclear  weapons." 

August  29,  1969:  The  Council  of  MlnUters 
of  the  U.S-SJl.  announced  It  had  resolved 
"not  to  resrume  nuclear  tests  In  the  Soviet 
Union  If  the  Western  Powers  do  not  resume 
nuclear  testing." 

January  3,  19«0;  To  an  Argentine  news- 
paper editor.  Khrushchev  said:  "Cessation  of 
testing  Is  a  very  Important  step  toward  re- 
moval of  the  threat  to  the  lives  and  health 
of  millions  of  people." 

January  4.  1960:  To  the  Supreme  Soviet 
In  Moecow  Khrushchev  said:  "Should  any  of 
the  states  resume  nuclear  weapons  tests.  It 
Is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  consequences — 
other  states  would  be  forced  to  take  the 
lutmm  road.  The  government  which  would 
be  the  first  to  test  would  take  upon  Itself 
a  heavy  responsibility  before  the  people." 

Janiiary  14.  I960:  To  the  Supreme  Soviet 
In  Moscow  Khrushchev  said:  "The  Soviet 
Government  will  stick  to  Its  self-imposed 
obligations  not  to  resume  experimental  nu- 
clear explosions  If  the  Western  Powers  do  not 
begin  testing  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weap- 
ons. The  Instigators  of  such  violations  of  the 
test  moratorium  will  cover  themselves  with 
shame  and  be  condemned  by  the  peoples  of 
the  world. 

January  30,  1960:  In  a  letter  to  the  World 
Federation  of  Scientific  Workers.  Khrushchev 
said:  "Resumption  of  nuclear  tests  by  the 
United  States  would  push  the  world  back  to 
where  it  stood  on  the  problem  before  the 
opening  of  the  Geneva  talks.  Such  action 
by  the  United  States  would  give  further  Im- 
petus to  the  arms  race  and  resume  con- 
taminations of  the  earth's  atmosphere  with 
radioactive  fallout." 

May  18.  1960:  At  a  Paris  press  conference. 
In  which  Khrushchev  again  promised  the  So- 
viets never  would  be  the  first  to  resiune  test- 
ing, he  said:  "If  the  United  States  were  to 
resume  nuclear  testing  all  the  people  will 
see  who  Is  guilty,  who  sabotages  the  discon- 
tinuation of  this  thing." 

September  33,  1960:  At  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  In  New  York.  Khrushchev  said: 
"The  Soviet  Goveriunent  Is  prepared  to  do 
everything  In  order  that  nuclear  weapons  be 
prohibited  this  very  day." 

June  21,  1961:  At  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  Nazi  Invasion  of  the  U.S.SJI.,  Khrushchev 
said  the  SovleU  hfuln't  tested  a  nuclear 
weapon  for  nearly  3  years  and  "In  the  future 
we  can  do  without  carrying  out  any  nuclear 
tests." 

On  September  1.  1961,  with  less  than 
24  hours'  notice,  although  both  the 
United  States  and  Britain  had  kept  their 
promises  against  nuclear  testing,  Rus- 
sia coounenced  testing  and  made  more 
than  40  nuclear  tests,  some  of  them 
larger  than  any  bomb  tested  before. 

Mr.  Chairman,  please  understand  that 
I  am  not  saying  that  Russia  will  attack 
the  United  States,  nor  am  I  at  this  time 
criticizing  the  fact  that  we  are  about  to 
ratify  the  test  ban  treaty;  but  I  do  want 
to  point  out  that  defeat  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  a  decisive  step  for  com- 
placency, a  decisive  step  toward  trusting 
the  fate  of  the  free  world  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Russian  bear;  and  we 
certainly  do  not  want  that  at  this  time. 

America  must  keep  its  guard  up,  must 
remain  strong,  and  must  not  yield  to  So- 
viet aggression  or  bluff. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  if  the  administration  will 


properly  administer  this  bill,  or  if  the 
American  people  will  be  interested 
enough  to  properly  cooperate.  But  I 
Wish  to  say  that  this  bill  is  only 
authorization  for  1  year.  The  admin- 
istration asked  for  a  5-year  authoriza- 
tion, but  the  committee  unanimously  re- 
jected that.  We  want  to  have  a  look 
ait  the  program  every  year.  At  the  end 
oif  1  year,  if  the  people  have  not  become 
i^iterested  enough  to  cooperate,  or  if  this 
legislation  is  being  used  as  a  boondoggle, 
Ii  certainly  will  oppose  the  continuance 
otf  the  program. 

I  know  that  in  case  of  a  nuclear  at- 
tack we  will  badly  need  fallout  shelters. 
Tfhey  will  save  millions  of  lives.  All  of 
olur  billions  spent  on  defense  is  on  the 
riremise  that  there  may  be  a  war  and 
\fe  will  need  this  strength.  We  should 
think  of  the  fallout  shelters  in  exactly 
the  same  light.  I  hope  and  trust  that 
we  will  never  need  either  our  armed 
ijxight — our  planes,  our  missiles,  our 
Ijombs  and  warships,  but  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  so  trust  the  avaricious  Commu- 
nist world  that  our  only  answer  to  them 
v^ould  be  to  surrender.  We  need  de- 
ftensive  as  well  as  offensive  capabilities. 

While  my  interest  during  the  hearings 
dn  this  bill  extended  to  all  elements  of 
the  bill  I  want  to  especially  discuss  three 
particular  aspects  of  it.  They  are,  role 
Qf  the  military  in  civil  defense:  chemical 
and  biological  warfare;   and  a  new  ele- 

rent  of  civil  defense,  natural  disasters, 
will  discuss  these  matters  in  that  order. 
Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler,  Chief  of  Staff 
<Jf  the  Army,  testified  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  speaking  for 
Himself  and  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
Uhat  military  assistance  must  comple- 
ment civil  participation  in  civil  defense 
operations,  but  that  this  military  sup- 
l>ort  cannot  substitute  for  civilian  effort. 

in  line  with  this  thinking,  the  Joint 
:hiefs  have  approved  and  Secretary 
IcNamara  signed  on  April  23,  1963,  a 
tew  Department  of  Defense  directive  en- 
titled "Mihtary  Support  of  Civil  De- 
fense." 

This  directive  for  the  first  time  clearly 
0utlines  the  basic  concepts  of  military 
support,  states  the  reasons  and  require- 
ments for  an  effective  civil  defense  pro- 
gram, and  stresses  the  interdependence 
©f  military  and  civil  defense.  The  mis- 
$ion  of  the  Armed  Forces,  in  case  of 

Jiuclear   attack   on   the   United  States, 
sto: 

Employ  available  resources  which  are  not 
required  at  that  time  for  offensive  or  defen- 
llve  operations  to  assist  civil  authorities  to 
t^estore  order  ai^  clvU  control,  return  es- 
sential facilities'  to  operation,  prevent  un- 
necessary loss  of  life,  alleviate  suffering,  and 
take  other  actions  as  directed  to  Insure 
jiatlonal  survival. 

This  does  not  mean  that  military  units 
fcre  going  to  "take  over"  civil  defense, 
or  to  take  over  or  control  in  any  manner 
the  local  fire  departments  or  the  like, 
|)ut  it  does  mean  that  our  people  and 
Our  civil  governments  will  be  aided  in 
time  of  an  attack  emergency  by  all  the 
military  units  available.  If  a  city  police 
pr  fire  department  or  a  county  highway 
Hepartment  or  hospital  needs  help  in  a 
time  of  attack  emergency,  they  will  now 
be  able  to  call  on  mihtary  units  for  help 
to  the  limit  of  the  ability  of  the  military. 


In  other  words,  both  civilian  and  mili- 
tary forces  will  be  working  hand  in  glove 
to  help  the  country  survive  and  recover 
from  a  nuclear  attack.  If  Indianapolis, 
for  example,  were  hit  by  a,  5-megaton 
weapon,  there  would  be  many  survivors 
among  those  people  about  3  miles  or 
more  from  the  explosion.  In  fact,  there 
would  be  hardly  any  fatalities  closer  than 
6  to  7  miles  from  the  burst,  provided  the 
people  were  in  fallout  shelters. 

But  many  of  the  survivors  would  be 
injured  and  they  would  all  need  help, 
when  the  decay  of  fallout  radiation  made 
it  possible  to  leave  shelters.  Someone 
would  have  to  clear  debris  from  the 
streets,  to  allow  rescue  forces  to  enter  the 
blast-damaged  area.  Some  survivors 
would  be  trapped  in  the  basements  of 
badly  damaged  buildings,  and  would 
have  to  be  freed  by  outside  forces. 
Trucks  and  buses  would  be  needed  to 
move  injured  and  noninjured  survivors 
from  the  damaged  zone.  The  injured 
would  need  medical  care,  and  the  home- 
less would  need  to  be  lodged  and  fed. 

We  can  now  expect  to  see  National 
Guard,  Army  Reserve,  and  other  military 
forces  working  side  by  side  with  civilian 
policemen,  firemen,  highway  crews,  and 
doctors  and  nurses  to  help  the  survivors 
of  an  attack,  should  a  nuclear  war  ever 
occur.  In  my  opinion,  this  cooperation 
is  one  of  the  major  benefits  we  have  real- 
ized from  assigning  the  civil  defense  mis- 
sion to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

As  a  person  of  some  military  back- 
ground and  experience  I  am  greatly  en- 
couraged by  the  obvious  deep  interest 
which  the  military  services,  and  partic- 
ularly the  Army,  are  showing  in  this  pro- 
gram. I  should  say  inunediately  that  the 
interest  of  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force 
is  certainly  no  less  than  that  of  the 
Army,  but  because  of  the  very  nature  of 
the  ground  forces,  their  ordinary  roles, 
missions  and  functions,  are  more  easily 
adapted  to  collateral  civil  defense  func- 
tions. 

We  cannot  help  but  benefit  very  sub- 
stantially from  the  united  effort  of  the 
civil  defense  people  at  the  Federal  and 
local  level  with  the  Army  forces.  Includ- 
ing the  National  Guard  and  Reserves 
which  are  stationed  throughout  the 
United  States  and  readily  available  In 
event  of  need. 

I  feel  certain  that  sometime  this  af terr 
noon  someone  is  going  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion as  to  how  our  populace  is  being  pro- 
tected from  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  and  whether  all  of  our  efforts 
in  the  providing  of  shelters  might  be 
nullified  by  the  use  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical agents  rather  than  nuclear 
weapons. 

Let  me  say  this  on  that  subject,  and  I 
am  referring  directly  to  testimony  re- 
ceived by  the  committee. 

Neither  chemical  nor  biological  weap- 
ons have  yet  been  developed  to  the  point 
at  which  they  constitute  a  threat  against 
the  continental  United  States,  which  Is 
competitive  with  nuclear  weapons  as  a 
killer  of  people.  This  Is  one  of  many 
potential  future  weapons  which  is  kept 
under  the  closest  possible  study  so  that 
military  and  civil  defense  measures  can 
be  developed  to  meet  it  if.  and  when,  it 
ever  materializes. 
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If  weapons  of  this  type  materialized  as 
an  Instrument  of  intercontinental  war- 
fare, it  would  be  necessary  to  go  to  some 
expense  to  provide  filtration  for  shelter 
areas  and  gas  masks  for  at  least  some 
shelter  occupants,  but  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  this  can  be  done.  People  would 
be  clearly  better  off  grouped  in  shelters 
with  knowledgeable  leadership  and  the 
necessary  defensive  equipment  available. 
So,  there  is  no  likelihood  in  the  near 
future  of  an  attack  by  chemical  or  bio- 
logical means.  But,  should  the  future 
indicate  that  these  are  matters  which 
must  be  considered,  prompt  and  rela- 
tively easy  action  can  be  taken  to  pro- 
tect the  populace  from  this  kind  of 
danger. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  refer  to  a  new  element  which  has 
b6en  Injected  Into  the  civil  defense  pic- 
ture and  that  is  the  expansion  of  civil 
defense  functions  into  the  area  of  great 
natural  disasters.  I  am  referring  to  hur- 
ricanes, droughts,  floods,  unusually  large 
fires  and  matters  of  this  kind. 

At  present.  Federal  civil  defense  Is  lim- 
ited by  definition  in  the  Civil  Defense  Act 
to  war -caused  disasters. 

The  proposed  change  in  the  law  would 
extend  Federal  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  to  include  prepara- 
tions for  peacetime  disasters  as  well 
as  war. 

This  would  increase  opportunities  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  strengthen 
State  and  local  civil  defense  organiza- 
tions which  have  always  responded  to 
alleviate  the  effects  of  natural  disasters, 
and  which  In  certain  sections  of  the 
country  is  an  important  capability  to 
have  because  of  the  frequency  and  de- 
structlveness  of  tornadoes,  hurricanes, 
floods,  and  other  violent  manifestations 
of  nature. 

When  the  proposed  legislation  came  to 
our  committee.  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  pointed  out  that  planning  and 
preparations  for  natural  disaster  relief 
contribute  directly  to  preparations  for 
operations  under  enemy  attack.  He 
urged,  and  I  quite  agree  with  him,  that 
this  relationship  to  our  overall  national 
preparedness  should  be  recognized  In 
the  law. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Civil  Defense,  Mr.  Pittman,  pointed 
out  further  that  the  natural  forces  of 
destruction  are,  in  some  instances,  not 
unlike  some  of  the  local  fringe  effects 
of  nuclear  explosions. 

The  blast  of  a  nuclear  explosion  cre- 
ates damage  comparable  to  a  hurricane 
or  tornado  at  certain  distances  from 
tround  zero.  Although  natural  dis- 
asters do  not  begin  to  compare  with  the 
devastation  of  nuclear  weajxins,  emer- 
gency operations  of  local  governments 
and  the  organization  of  emergency  mili- 
tary support  calls  for  the  type  of  action 
which  could  be  used  in  some  locations 
for  both  types  of  disasters. 

There  Is  a  common  problem  of  pre- 
paring and  organizing  for  emergency 
operations,  using  all  elements  of  orga- 
nized government,  the  police,  the  volun- 
teer firemen,  the  NatloniJ  Guard,  sup- 
porting regular  military  units,  the  Red 
Cross,  emergency  communications,  and 
emergency  power. 


A  striking  demonstration  of  the  value 
of  civil  defense  capabilities  for  action 
in  peacetime  disaster  was  provided  dur- 
ing hurricane  Carla  In  1961.  The  great- 
est hurricane  in  recorded  coastal  history, 
Carla  delivered  winds  of  more  than  150 
miles  per  hour  and  raised  the  tides  on 
the  Texas  coast  to  over  18  feet.  Ninety- 
seven  percent  of  the  homes  in  Texas  City 
were  fiooded.  The  damage  was  far 
greater  than  the  famous  1947  explosion 
which  partially  destroyed  that  city. 

As  the  hurricane  moved  inland,  thou- 
sands of  persons  were  moved  to  safety, 
largely  through  coordinated  local  civil 
defense  efforts,  and  cared  for  until  the 
disaster  subsided. 

Hurricanes  have  reached  the  Atlantic 
and  gulf  coasts  of  the  United  States  on 
an  average  of  about  two  a  year  over  the 
last  decade.  Tornadoes  have  averaged 
around  600  per  year.  Floods  continue 
to  be  an  annual  threat  in  many  areas  of 
the  United  States.  Fires  annually  ravage 
wide  areas  of  our  more  combustible  wood- 
lands. 

Civil  defense  at  the  State  and  local 
level  of  government  has  Inci-easingly 
played  a  vital  role  in  natural  disaster 
work.  This  has  not  only  paid  off  in  the 
relief  of  suffering  and  saving  of  lives,  but 
has  strengthened  civil  defense  organiza- 
tion and  capacity  to  perform  in  a  war- 
time emergency. 

The  proposed  legislation  now  before  us 
would  further  assist  the  States  and 
localities  in  developing  their  capabilities 
for  dealing  with  disasters  of  any  type 
immediately,  on  their  own,  and  without 
waiting  for  outside  assistance. 

This  legislation  would  help  protect  lives 
and  property  both  in  localized  as  well  as 
major,  widespread,  disasters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  would  be  well 
for  all  of  us  to  remind  ourselves  that 
governmental  responsibility  in  time  of 
disaster  is,  in  general,  the  same  as  in 
normal  times:  the  protection  of  life,  pub- 
lic health,  and  property;  the  mainte- 
nance and  repair  of  pubUc  property ;  and 
the  continuation  of  essential  public  serv- 
ices. 

Disasters  do  not  change  the  basic  re- 
sponsibilities of  government,  but  rather 
increase  the  need  for  fulfilling  them 
promptly  and  adequately  under  emer- 
gency conditions. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  direction  and 
control  of  assistance  provided  by  the 
various  Federal  agencies — particularly  In 
those  disasters  of  "major"  proportions. 
Congress  in  1950  passed  the  Federal  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act,  Public  Law  875. 

Under  authority  of  this  law,  the  Oflace 
of  Emergency  Planning  in  the  Executive 
OflSce  of  the  President,  has  responsibility, 
and  win  con  tin  lie  to  have  responsibility, 
for  administering  the  legislation  which 
authorizes  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  relieve  areas  found  by  the  President 
to  have  suffered  a  major  disaster.  Civil 
defense  and  appropriate  military  units 
will  continue  to  assist  the  OfiBce  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  in  assessing  damage  and 
in  carrying  out  their  responsibilities  un- 
der the  Disaster  Relief  Act. 

On  the  basis  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, the  Office  of  Civil  Defense  is  pre- 
paring to  establish  guidance  on  natural 
disaster  planning  and  operations  which 
will  draw  from  the  most  useful  of  civil- 


ian and  military  experience.  The  hard- 
ware, facilities,  training,  and  staff  of 
civil  defense  at  all  levels  of  government 
wUl  be  made  more  fully  available  to  as- 
sist in  operations  to  relieve  the  effects  of 
hurricanes,  tornadoes,  floods,  and  other 
natural  disasters. 

In  addition  to  disaster  relief  of  many 
types  readily  available  from  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government,  there  are  many 
other  welfare,  religious,  and  charitable 
institutions — too  numerous  for  me  to 
mention  here — that  are  organized, 
equipped  and  trained  to  operate  during 
the  immediate  emergency  period.  Their 
resources  are  utilized  to  alleviate  human 
suffering  and  need,  and  are  essential  to 
the  local  community. 

No  statement  concerning  disaster  re- 
lief can  be  complete  without  mentioning 
the  American  National  Red  Cross,  a  sea- 
soned veteran  in  helping  people  in  time 
of  need.  And  I  should  emphasize  at  this 
point  that  proposed  amendments  to  sec- 
ticHi  4  of  the  proposed  bill  recognize  the 
vital  and  unique  role  of  the  Red  Cross  by 
stipulating  that: 

And  nothing  contained  In  this  act  shall 
be  construed  to  limit  or  In  any  way  affect 
the  reBponsiblllties  of  the  American  National 
Red  Cross  under  the  act  approved  January 
5,  1905  •   •    •  as  amended. 

The  concept  of  preparedness  is  that  there 
should  be  no  distinction  In  disasters — 
whether  peacetime  or  wartime. 

Today,  all  States,  and  many  localities. 
are  legally  empowered  to  operate  in  any 
type  of  disaster.  In  this  connection 
please  let  me  emphasize  that  there  Is  no 
intent  in  the  proposed  legislation  to 
usurp  any  State  or  local  powers  for  di- 
rection or  action  in  peacetime  emer- 
gencies. To  the  contrary,  the  proposed 
amendment  to  section  3  would  merely 
strengthen  the  assistance  that  could  be 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  might  also  note  at  this  point  that  the 
proposed  amendment  has  the  full  sup- 
port of  State  and  local  governments. 

In  the  hearings.  Dr.  Richard  Gerstell. 
director  of  civil  defense.  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania — speaking  also  as  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Civil 
Defense  Directors — stated  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  section  3  of  the  bill 
is  "highly  desirable." 

He  explained  that  the  difficulties  cur- 
rently faced  by  the  States  and  localities 
in  peacetime  disasters — 
stem  from  these  basic  facts:  In  combating 
natural  disasters,  prudence  obviously  de- 
mands that  State,  county,  and  local  clvU  de- 
fense officials  utilize  aU  emergency  equip- 
ment required  and  available  to  them.  But 
much  of  this  equipment  has  been  obtained 
wholly,  or  In  part,  through  Federal  civil  de- 
fense grants.  The  latter  legally  restrict  use 
of  the  equlFwnent  to  attack  situations,  ss  now 
defined  under  section  3  of  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Act  of   1950. 

He  then  stated  that: 

Adoption  of  the  amendments  embodied  in 
section  3  of  the  blU  obviously  would  elim- 
inate future  sututory  conflicts.  Further,  the 
change  would  be  in  full  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  875.  which  au- 
thorizes Federal  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments,  In  natural  disasters  of  major 
projxjrtlons. 

It  is  plain  that  limiution  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  assistance  for  meet- 
ing wartime  disastei's  only  is  unreal  and 
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arbitrary  when  viewed  from  the  local 
level  of  operations. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  this  portion 
of  the  proposed  legislation  is  a  reason- 
able and  practical  amendment  to  the 
Civil  Defense  Act;  and  further,  I  believe 
it  is  vitally  necessary  for  the  safety  and 
well-being  of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

The  public  has  a  right  to  expect  a 
peacetime  return  for  its  civil  defense  ef- 
forts. We  can  give  them  that  return  and 
further  strengthen  our  entire  national 
defense  readiness  through  the  inclusion 
in  the  bill  of  this  very  Important  pro- 
vision. 

I  will  close  with  these  remarks:  As 
the  hearings  on  this  bill  opened  I  felt 
an  Instinctive  objection  to  the  program. 
I  visualized  it  as  the  beginning  of  an- 
other big  Federal  spending  program — 
and  a  quite  unrealistic  one  at  that. 

I  might  say  that  I  perservered  in  this 
opinion  fairly  well  into  the  hearings  but 
as  I  listened  to  the  testimony  over  the 
long  weeks  of  our  hearings  and  heard 
some  of  the  most  eminent  scientists  in 
the  United  States  testify — each  within 
his  own  competence— on  the  many  as- 
pects of  civil  defense  and,  of  course,  par- 
ticularly fallout  shelters,  I  began  to  real- 
ize that  I  should  reexamine  my  position. 

And  when  I  found,  as  the  hearings 
progressed,  that  the  program  had  the 
full — and  I  might  say  even  fervent — ap- 
proval of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
other  military  leaders,  my  opinion  be- 
gan to  change. 

I  do  not  recall  during  my  service  in 
Congress  an  experience  quite  like  this. 
I  started  off  opposed.  I  maintained  that 
opposition  for  quite  some  time,  but  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  I  did  manage  to  msUn- 
tain  a  mind  sufficiently  free  that  it  could 
be  swayed  by  the  testimony  of  experts 
in  the  field. 

When  I  describe  my  experience.  I  think 
I  am  describing  the  experience  of  almost 
all  members  of  the  subcommittee. 

Let  us  look  at  it  this  way :  The  subcom- 
mittee under  Mr.  Hebert  was  merely  a 
representative  portion  of  the  full  com- 
mittee. That  the  subcommittee  took  the 
proper  action  on  this  bill  is  I  think  clearly 
established  by  the  action  of  the  full  com- 
mittee. Now,  the  full  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  merely  a  small  representa- 
tive portion  of  this  whole  House  and  it 
is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  House  will 
believe  me  when  I  say  that  Its  Armed 
Services  Committee,  as  agent  of  the 
whole  House,  has  done  Its  job  and  has 
done  it  well. 

I  will  say  this  also — and  this  has  been 
said  before — if  the  whole  membership  of 
the  House  had  been  privileged  to  sit  with 
the  committee  during  its  long  delibera- 
tions it  would  have  come  to  precisely  the 
same  conclusion  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  did.  We  are  just  like  the 
rest  of  the  House,  from  different  geo- 
graphical areas,  and  of  various  political 
persuasions.  What  we  did  you  would 
have  done. 

Let  me  express  the  hope  that  the  vote 
today  on  this  bill  will  establish  the  cor- 
rectness of  my  thinking  In  this  respect. 
We  have  done  a  long  and  hard  job  on 
this  legislation  and  I  hope  the  House 
will  support  us  In  our  conclusions. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 


gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mac- 
QregorI. 

Mr.  MacOREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  add  my  support  to  those 
Who  favor  the  passage  of  the  civil  de- 
tense  bill  which  is  now  before  us.  Hav- 
ing carefully  studied  the  bill  suid  the 
Committee's  report,  I  appreciate  the  tre- 
mendous assistance  this  meaisure  will 
provide  suburban  and  rural  areas  which 
have  serious  problems  in  meeting  the 
$helter  needs  of  their  citizens. 

In  my  own  district,  the  suburban  and 
rural  areas  surrounding  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  we  have  experienced,  as  have 
tnany  of  my  colleagues  who  represent 
Similar  districts,  great  difficulty  in  the 
Shelter  program  because  of  the  small 
number  of  buildings  meeting  the  stand- 
ards set  up  In  the  national  fallout  shel- 
ter stirvey.  There  is  no  question  that 
(ill  suburban  areas  throughout  the 
United  States  have  this  same  problem — 
a  problem  which  will  be  at  least  partially 
alleviated  by  the  shelter  assistance  plan 
for  nonprofit  institutions  and  State  and 
local  governments  which  is  incorporated 
in  this  legislation. 

This  legislation  will  provide  contribu- 
tory help  for  schools,  hospitals,  public 
buildings,  and  other  similar  Installations 
Which  every  community  possesses  in 
iome  quantity  and  which  will  fill,  at  least 
In  part,  the  void  which  now  exists  in 
Shelter  capability  In  such  areas. 

I  have  been  In  contact  with  the  of- 
tclals  of  local  governments  in  my  dis- 
trict and  I  am  convinced  that  they  have 
an  understanding  of  the  need  for  this 
legislation  and  are  strongly  in  favor  of 
its  passage.  These  officials,  almost  with- 
<»ut  exception  have  the  problem  of  raising 
money  and  providing  the  fvmds  for  the 
construction  of  schools,  hospitals,  and 
ether  public  institutions.  For  all  of 
them  the  question  Is  to  find  enough 
inoney  to  meet  the  basic  needs  of  these 
Institutions.  Very  few.  If  any,  are  In  a 
position  to  provide  the  extra  money 
Which  would  cover  the  Incorp>oratlon  of 
Shelters  in  their  public  buildings.  The 
passage  of  H.R.  8200  by  this  Congress 
Would  provide  much  needed  assistance  in 
this  regard. 

I  have  received  many  Inquiries  and  I 
tun  certain  that  many  other  Members 
Of  the  Congress  have  received  similiar 
Inquiries  from  officials  of  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions asking  for  details  of  the  shel- 
ter payment  program.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  thousands  of  institutions 
throughout  the  Nation  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  build  shelters  if  basic  and 
Reasonable  help  is  given  them  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

In  my  district  as  in  the  districts  of  all 
the  Members  of  Congress,  the  public  gen- 
erally expects  their  Government  to  pro- 
tect them.  I  am  positive  that  although 
there  Is  no  general  clamor  for  this  par- 
ticular phase  of  our  national  defense, 
the  public  feels  this  Is  a  major  Item  and 
expects  those  responsible  for  the  overall 
flefense  of  the  Nation  to  do  something 
libout  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  constant 
j-epetltlon  in  some  big  city  newspapers 
that  civU  defense  has  not  accomplished 
linything.  It  is  my  strong  opinion  that 
Contrary  to  these  reports  a  tremendous 
limount  has  been  accomplished  in  the  2 


years  since  civil  defense  was  made  a  part 
of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

In  my  district  many  shelters,  but  not 
enough,  have  been  located,  marked,  and 
stocked.  At  the  same  time  individuals 
and  local  governments  have  been  work- 
ing hard  to  achieve  a  readiness  to  meet 
emergencies  through  the  development  of 
civil  defense  support  programs  of  all 
kinds.  They  now  need  the  means  to 
finish  the  shelters  on  which  the  total  civil 
defense  program  is  based. 

This  is  all  a  part  of  the  national  pic- 
ture in  which  over  100  million  shelters 
have  been  located.  Of  this  nimiber,  shel- 
ter spaces  for  50  million  jsersons  have 
been  marked  and  stocked  In  more  than 
60,000  buildings  throughout  the  United 
States. 

A  remarkable  amount  of  progress  has 
been  made  since  the  Department  of  De- 
fense put  into  motion  a  truly  realistic 
program.  We  have  now  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  assist  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  local  government  leaders  to  do 
more  by  passing  the  bill  to  amend  the 
Civil  Defense  Act.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  written  this  bill  and  has 
recommended  we  approve  it.  I  regard  It 
as  our  duty  to  accept  this  recommenda- 
tion and  vote  for  the  passage  of  H.R. 
8200. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  PIKE]. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  those  who 
are  advocating  this  program  today — and 
to  eliminate  the  confusion  my  stieeches 
usually  cause,  I  would  like  to  say  at  the 
outset  that  I  am  one  of  them — are  con- 
cerned with  the  danger  which  the  fallout 
following  a  massive  nuclear  exchange 
would  cause.  They  have  devised  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  meet  this  danger  and 
In  my  opinion  it  is  a  good,  a  solid,  and  a 
reasonable  approach.  Before  this  pro- 
gram— or  any  program  to  combat  this 
danger  can  become  a  reality  there  is 
perhaps  an  equal  danger  which  must  be 
surmounted,  and  Its  name  is  apathy. 

When  responsible  newspapers  can  re- 
fer to  our  civil  defense  program  eis  the 
"biggest  yawn  in  town,"  then  we  know 
that  civil  defense  has  lost  contact  with 
and  meaning  to  the  American  people. 
And  I  think  the  advocates  of  this  pro- 
gram would  do  well  to  face  this  fact  be- 
fore we  go  any  further.  The  average 
American  citizen  does  not  know  much 
about  civil  defense — the  average  Ameri- 
can citizen  does  not  care  much  about 
civil  defense.  The  limited  number  who 
do  know  anything  about  it.  know  that  it 
costs  money  and  that  thus  far  It  has  not 
been  necessary. 

I  believe  that  civil  defense  in  this  coun- 
try is  at  a  crossroads  and  by  our  action 
here  today  we  will  determine  what  route 
our  civil  defense  program  will  take.  The 
easy  route — broad  and  smooth,  and 
downhill  all  the  way — will  be  to  do  noth- 
ing, and  I  believe  that  this  Is  the  route 
which  would  have  been  advocated  by 
every  member  of  Mr.  Hebert's  subcom- 
mittee at  the  beginning  of  our  hearings. 
It  is  a  route  which  would  not  have  cost 
any  money  and  it  is  a  route  which  would 
not  have  cost  any  votes. 

Those  who  advocate  the  easy,  do- 
nothing  route,  look  at  civil  defense  today 
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and  do  not  like  many  of  the  things  they 
see     I  look  at  civil  defense  today  and 
I  do  not  like  many  of  the  things  I  see 
either.    I  walk  right  around  these  build- 
ings and  I  see  cans  marked  "emergency 
water,"  axwi  I  lift  the  cans  and  find  them 
empty  and  I  know  that  in  an  emergency 
we  can  not  live  on  dehydrated  water. 
So  the  easy  thing  to  do  is  to  play  the 
ostrich— to    avoid    the    expenditure    of 
money— to  avoid  the  moral  arguments 
which  are  raised  against  civil  defense  by 
a  few,   the  technical  argiunents  which 
are  raised  against  civil  defense  by  a  few 
more,     and    the    economic    arguments 
which  any  child  can  raise  against  it.    I 
submit,  however,  that  It  is  not  the  role 
of  a  Member  of  Congress  to  play  the 
ostrich.    I  call  to  your  attention  the  fact 
that  ostriches  would  be  extinct  if  Gov- 
ernment did  not  assume  the  responsibil- 
ity of  protecting  them.    I  believe  we  have 
to  take  the  harder  road.    I  believe  that 
we,  here,  have  a  responsibility  of  our 
own  to  assume  and  that  that  responsi- 
bility is  to  provide  a  means  of  protection 
for  those  who  would  themselves  prefer 
to  Ignore  this  problem  and  to  bury  their 
heads  in  the  sand  in  the  hope  that  the 
problem  will  blow  over.     The  problem 
will  not  blow  over.    On  the  contrary,  It 
is  possible  that  some  day  there  will  blow 
over  this  city  and  there  will  blow  over 
your  congressional  districts  and  mine,  a 
fine  granular  substance,  something  of  the 
consistency  of  salt — or  of  sugar,  and  as 
these  grains  blow  over  our  districts  they 
will  fall  to  earth  and  they  will  be  deadly. 
They  will  have  the  capacity  of  killing 
unprotected  people  who  were  far  away 
from     the     nuclear     explosions     which 
created    them    and   which   made    them 
deadly.    They  would,  I  repeat,  kill  people 
who  are  not  protected. 

So  this  bill  today  is  a  bill  designed  to 
provide  protection  for  people  who  would 
otherwise  be  improtected.  This  bill  re- 
quires us  to  pull  our  heads  up  out  of  the 
sand  and  to  face  the  fact  that  while 
everyone  prays  that  a  nuclear  disaster 
may  continue  to  be  unlikely — everyone 
realizes  that  a  nuclear  disaster  con- 
tinues to  be  a  possibility.  This  bill  asks 
us  to  grasp  the  responsibility  which  be- 
longs to  no  one  but  us,  which  we  cannot 
shift  to  anyone  else's  shoulders.  This 
bill  asks  us  to  prepare  to  save  the  lives 
of  millions  of  American  citizens  who 
might  otherwise  die. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  could  stand  here  in 
this  Chamber  and  needle  civil  defense 
all  day.  We  can  apply  all  the  labels  that 
we  like  to  substitute  for  thought.  We 
can  label  it  a  boondoggle.  We  can  label 
It  simply  as  a  new  spending  program. 
But  to  do  our  duty  by  the  American 
people,  I  think  we  had  better  stop  pin- 
ning labels  on  the  civil  defense  system 
of  the  past  and  start  working  on  the 
civil  defense  system  of  the  future. 

We  spend  less  per  capita  on  civil  de- 
fense than  Switzerland,  West  Germany. 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Great 
Britain— and  Russia.  We  not  only 
spend  less — we  spend  a  lot  less  per 
capita. 

Great  Britain  spends  $1.01;  Norway, 
$1.33;  Denmark,  $2;  Sweden.  $2.80; 
West  Germany,  $3.68;  Switzerland, 
$4.40.  In  the  Soviet  Union  the  figures 
are  harder  to   come   by   but  estimates 


range  for  from  $2.33  to  $7  per  capita  for 
civil  defense.    We  spend  68  cents. 

Sweden.  Norway.  Finland,  Denmark, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Switzerland  have 
all  surpassed  the  United  States  in  civil 
defense  organization,  training,  and  shel- 
ter development.  In  each  of  these  coun- 
tries shelter  in  new  construction  is  re- 
quired by  law  and  the  construction  must 
be  carried  out  under  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  governments.  In  terms  of 
gross  national  product  the  Soviet  Union 
spends  anjrwhere  from  13  to  40  times 
as  much  for  civil  defense  as  we  do.  Less 
than  one-fourth  of  1  percent  of  our  na- 
tional defense  expenditures  went  to  our 
civil  defense  program  in  the  last  fiscal 
year.  About  one-eighth  of  1  percent  of 
our  national  budget. 

So  to  those  who  attack  our  civil  de- 
fense on  the  ground  that  It  has  not  ac- 
complished much,  I  think  It  Is  fair  to 
say  that  we.  as  a  Congress,  have  not  put 
much  into  it. 

Civil  defense,  like  the  Army,  and  the 
Navy,  and  the  Air  Force,  and  like  any 
program  in  any  one  of  them,  will  pro- 
duce for  our  people  roughly  on  the  same 
order  that  it  is  supported  by  Congress 
both  In  terms  of  money  and  also  In  terms 
of  meaning.  I  believe  that  it  has  a  job  to 
do  and  that  we  here  today  have  a  job 
to  do  in  giving  meaning  and  purpose  and 
direction  to  the  actions  of  thousands  of 
dedicated  persons  across  our  land  who 
are  trying  to  help  create  a  program 
which  will  enable  our  Nation  to  survive 
a  nuclear  disaster.  It  is  nuclear  weap- 
ons— and  no  other  kind — that  we  must 
guard  our  pwpvilatlon  against  for  the 
reasonably  foreseeable  future. 

Nuclear  weapons  by  their  very  nature 
provide  the  greatest  advantage  to  an 
attacker  because  not  only  do  they  pos- 
sess a  tremendous  blast  effect  with  all  of 
the  destruction  that  results  from  this 
blast,  but  they  have  the  secondary  and 
very  Imporant  effect  of  causing  deadly 
fallout.  This  fallout,  of  course,  is  not 
limited  to  the  area  Immediately  sur- 
rounding the  blast.  It  can  extend  lit- 
erally for  hundreds  of  miles  downwmd 
from  point  zero. 

There  is  little  or  nothing  that  can  be 
done  for  those  too  close  to  the  explosion, 
whether  it  be  a  large-yield  weapon  or  a 
small-yield  weapon.  There  is  no  cer- 
tainty as  to  where  these  explosions  would 
take  place,  regardless  of  the  Intentions 
of  the  enemy. 

These  weapons  would  be  used  against 
the  most  powerful  coimterattack  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  In  the  event  of  an 
all-out  nuclear  attack  on  the  United 
States,  widespread  fallout,  covering  per- 
haps 75  percent  of  the  geography  of  the 
country,  is  a  sound  prediction.  Tens  of 
millions  would  be  killed  by  blast  and 
nothing  can  be  done  to  prevent  this  if  a 
full-scale  nuclear  war  was  started. 
There  would  be  a  great  deal  of  fire  from 
various  causes,  but  these  fires  would  do 
their  damage  In  the  same  general  areas 
as  the  blast  and  would  not  sweep  over 
vast  territories  In  the  same  manner  as 
fallout. 

This  all  adds  up  to  the  simple  fact  that 
defense  against  fallout  radiation  provides 
a  practical  and  feasible  means  of  con- 
taining the  damage  of  nuclear  explosions 


to  those  areas  relatively  near  ground 
zero — that  is,  the  blast  effect.  The  re- 
sult Is  a  saving  of  lives  estimated  at  25 
to  65  million  people. 

The  technical  base  for  these  predic- 
tions is  sound  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee and  it  is  nice  to  be  able  to  report 
today  that  there  appears  to  be  a  solid 
consensus — ^not  always  so — among  the 
military  and  civilian  experts  on  the  per- 
tinent subjects  in  the  Pentagon  and 
among  the  military  and  civilian  experts 
in  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  This 
iS  backed  up  by  the  advice  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  authoritative  body 
which  might  speak  for  the  scientific 
community,  and  by  tiie  advice  of  such 
eminent  scientists  as  Dr.  Teller,  Dr. 
Wigner.  Dr.  Seitz.  and  others  who  came 
before  the  conmiittee. 

I  think  I  know  how  the  House  feels 
today  about  this  matter.  It  feels  ex- 
actly as  the  committee  did  when  it 
started  its  hearings.  The  same  atmos- 
phere of  doubt  is  felt  by  the  Members 
of  the  House  as  was  felt  by  the  sub- 
committee and  for  exactly  the  same 
reasons. 

I  hope  that  some  of  this  doubt  has 
already  been  dispelled  by  those  who  have 
already  spoken.  I  woiild  like  to  say — 
as  others  have  already  said — that  the 
subcommittee  suad  the  full  Armed  Serv- 
ices Conunittee  Is  merely  a  small  seg- 
ment of  the  whole  House.  It  is  made  up 
of  the  same  kind  of  people — the  same 
kind  of  backgrounds — the  same  in- 
terests— and  the  same  doubts.  Yes,  I 
would  like  to  repeat  that  had  all  of  you 
sat  with  us  for  the  8 — almost  9 — weeks 
of  hearings,  you  would  have  had  exactly 
the  same  experience  that  we  did:  In- 
stinctive objection,  changed  by  the  ap- 
plication of  reason  to  firm  convictions 
that  we  have  no  choice  in  this  matter. 
We  are  impressed  with  the  weight  of 
the  evidence. 

And,  I  am  also  impressed  by  the 
leadership  in  this  matter.  The  Presi- 
dent says  we  need  it.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  says  we  need  it,  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  say  we  need  It. 

We  should  go  forward  with  this  pro- 
gram— now. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  OSMERS]. 

Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
said  that  self-preservation  is  the  first 
law  of  nature.  If  Congress  has  ever  vio- 
lated laws  of  nature,  its  failure  to  pro- 
vide the  American  people  with  adequate 
fallout  protection  is  by  far  its  greatest 
violation.  Throughout  the  history  of 
mankind,  the  development  of  a  weapon 
has  been  promptly  followed  by  the  de- 
velopment of  a  defense  against  It.  The 
spear  and  sword  were  soon  followed  by 
the  shield  and  armor;  the  fort  and  trench 
came  soon  after  the  gun  and  the  buUet; 
the  tank  trap,  land  mine,  and  the  anti- 
tank gun  after  the  tank;  the  gas  mask 
followed  poison  gas;  the  antiaircraft  gun 
and  bomb  shelter  after  the  plane,  the 
subchaser,  depth  charge,  and  sonic  radar 
after  the  submarine;  and  so  on  through 
military  history. 

Nations  in  the  past  that  have  failed  to 
build  their  defenses  against  known  weap- 
ons available  for  use  against  them  have 
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dther  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  or  been  conquered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  constantly  use  a 
word  here  that  should  be  changed.  We 
use  the  word  "civil"  to  describe  the  de- 
fense agabist  fallout.  People  rlRfatly 
start  to  think  of  dty  or  town  hall  and 
local  affairs  when  the  word  "clvU"  Is  used. 
What  we  are  really  talking  about  here  Is 
the  heart  of  our  national  defense.  If  we 
do  not  defend  the  people  of  the  Nation 
against  known  existing  weapons,  we  will 
not  have  a  nation  after  a  broad  nuclear 
strike.  During  our  history,  we  have 
thought  of  the  oceans  and  the  Arctic  as 
the  means  of  giving  us  time  to  prepare 
for  war.  But  in  this  day  and  age.  they 
give  us  no  time  and  provide  no  defense 
from  the  delivery  systems  and  missiles 
that  are  avsOlable  to  our  potential 
enemies. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  cost  of 
the  program.  In  this  bill,  we  are  not 
approving  the  5 -year  possible  cost  of 
about  $2  blUlon.  We  are  considering  a 
figure  of  $175  million  which  \s  less  than 
two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  our  nearly 
$100  billion  budget.  When  one  considers 
that  each  year  we  vote  some  $50  billion 
for  the  means  of  defense.  $7  billion  to 
help  farmers,  $16  billion  for  research 
and  development,  an  expenditure  of  $175 
million  to  initiate  a  program  that  may 
save  millions  of  lives  and  save  the  Nation 
from  defeat  and  extinction  Is  not  a 
great  extravagance. 

Ambassador  Harrlman,  in  reply  to  a 
question  of  mine  at  a  briefing  about  what 
effect  apiJTOval  of  the  test  ban  treaty 
should  have  on  our  expenditures  for  na- 
tional defense,  answered  that  he  thought 
our  defense  programs  should  continue  at 
about  the  same  as  present.  This  reply 
would  clearly  indicate  that  this  treaty, 
while  possibly  a  step  In  the  right  direc- 
tion, does  not  end  the  danger  of  a  nu- 
clear attack  by  any  means. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
must  not  leave  the  fate  of  our  people  In 
a  nuclear  war  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
salesman  who  wants  to  sell  a  home  fall- 
out shelter.  These  shelters  are  a  vital 
part  of  our  defense  but  Congress  still  has 
the  responsibility  to  provide  the  most 
practical  protection  for  the  maximum 
number  of  Americans  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

All  of  the  great  wealth  and  resources 
that  we  have  expended  for  national  de- 
fense over  the  years  will  be  for  naught  If 
millions  of  our  people  are  left  unpro- 
tected and  wiped  out  because  of  our  fail- 
ure to  provide  fallout  protection.  If  an 
all-out  nuclear  strike  should  ever  come, 
it  is  the  nation  whose  people  have  been 
protected  and  can  thereby  survive  the 
blow  that  can  then  go  on  to  win.  We 
must  insure  that  the  United  States  is  that 
nation.  We  need  H.R.  8200.  It  is  in  fact 
a  most  modest  and  carefully  thought  out 
start  toward  closing  a  huge  gap  in  our 
defenses. 

This  shelter  program  should  have  been 
a  part  of  our  defenses  from  the  moment 
a  potential  enemy  developed  an  atomic 
capability.    Delay  is  dangerous. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OSMERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 


Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
t^  commend  the  gentleman  for  the  fine 
statement  which  he  has  made.  He  com- 
muted on  the  Initial  doubt  which  he  ex- 
perienced when  he  first  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  committee.  That  is  cer- 
tcdnly  similar  to  the  experience  which  I 
had  In  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  when  we  considered  this  matter 
aome  5  years  ago.  However  after  exten- 
sive hearings  and  after  listening  to  out- 
standing military  authorities  and  the 
most  distinguished  scientists  in  the  coun- 
tary.  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  com- 
mittee was  this:  proper  fallout  shelters 
Would  save  some  45  million  lives  in  the 
event  of  a  hypothetical  attack  which  we 
had  postulated  tor  this  particular  study. 
It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  45 
million  lives  are  something  that  we  can- 
not ignore.  I  think  it  is  a  good  bill  and  I 
rink  we  ought  to  go  even  further. 
Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  IchordI. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
studying  the  matter  of  fallout  shelters 
through  8  weeks  of  hearing  by  the  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee  so  admirably 
Chaired  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  HtsEirr].  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  this  Congress 
should  proceed  without  delay  to  enact 
this  modest  fallout  shelter  program.  A 
failure  to  do  so  might  very  well  turn  out 
U>  be  the  biggest  mistake  ever  made  by 
any  Congress  and  one  which  could  never 
be  corrected. 

The  idea  of  a  fallout  shelter  program 
has  always  been,  and  I  suppose  still  is, 
attacked  by  some  on  the  basis  of  the 
tulverse  psychological  efTects  such  a  pro- 
gram might  have  on  our  people. 

Some  place  particular  emphasis  on 
what  is  considered  an  un-American  pre- 
occupation with  "burrowing  in  the 
Irround."  They  say  that  this  could  cause 
H  national  psychosis,  that  it  might  sap 
our  will  to  stand  up  and  face  our  enemy, 
that  it  is  a  form  of  retreat — and  some 
even  with  the  idea  that  a  fallout  shelter 
Is  a  cowardly  thing. 

Others — and  I  am  sure  with  complete 
$lncerlty — stress  the  effect  that  a  fallout 
shelter  program  might  have  on  our  chll- 
tlren.  They  say  that  we  would  bring  up 
t)ur  young  people  In  an  atmosphere  of 
fear. 

Although  I  do  not  believe  that  our  na- 
tional character  could  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  any  kind  of  reasonable  defen- 
sive effort — with  fallout  shelters  or  any- 
thing else — the  basic  premise  on  which 
these  people  operate  is  false. 

We  are  not  going  to  "burrow  in  the 
ground."  We  are  merely  going  to  msJce 
jninor  modifications  In  existing  buildings 
|uid  slight  changes  in  the  design  of  new 
buildings  so  as  to  provide  fallout  pro- 
tection. 

In  fact  It  would  take  a  particularly 
Well-trained  eye  to  tell  whether  a  par- 
ticular building  is  falloutproof  or  not. 
trhe  fallout  shelter  area  looks  virtually 
the  same  after  modification  as  it  did  be- 
fore. The  walls  may  be  a  little  bit 
thicker,  perhaps  there  are  not  as  many 
Windows  on  the  lower  floors  as  there  were 
pefore.  and  perhaps  it  could  be  noticed 
;hat  the  ventilation  is  considerably  bet- 
er  than  it  had  been;  but  on  the  whole. 


it  is  the  same  place  that  you  knew  be- 
fore and,  as  I  say,  it  would  take  an  ex- 
pert eye  to  notice  any  difference  from  its 
former  condition. 

As  I  have  pointed  out.  the  subcommit- 
tee heard  both — or  I  should  rather  say 
all — sides  of  the  question  as  to  whether 
we  should  have  a  fallout  shelter  pro- 
gram. 

I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  virtually  all 
of  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  pro- 
gram were  opposed  on  the  basis  of  its 
psychological  effects.  Frequently  the 
psychological  aspect  was  mixed  with  re- 
ligious considerations,  but  in  essence,  ad- 
verse psychological  effects  were  the  basis 
for  the  objections. 

Let  me  give  an  example:  There  was 
considerable  testimony  on  the  effect  that 
fallout  shelters  in  schools  might  have  on 
young  children — whether  a  shelter  in  a 
school  might  make  children  more  wor- 
ried and  anxious  about  the  world  In 
which  we  live. 

Some  of  this  testimony  was  on  a  some- 
what theoretical  basis,  and  was  to  the 
effect  that  we  ought  to  be  very  careful 
about  locating  shelters  near  childhood 
activities  because  this  might  somehow 
cause  the  children  to  develop  into  nerv- 
ous|immature  adults  who  might  not  be 
capable  of  making  the  kind  of  sound  de- 
cisions we  need  in  American  society. 

I  confess  that  I  could  not,  and  cannot, 
see  the  logic  In  this  type  of  reasoning. 
But  in  addition  to  theoretical  views,  we 
also  had  the  views  of  those  who  reported 
on  the  basis  of  actual  experience. 

As  many  of  you  know,  there  is  an 
elementary  school,  the  Abo  School,  in 
Artesia,  N.  Mex.,  which  Is  built  totally 
underground.  It  serves  both  as  a  school 
and  as  a  fallout  shelter,  and  it  was 
opened  last  year.  The  superintendent 
of  this  school,  Mr.  Vernon  Mills,  and 
Dr.  Prank  Lutz.  a  research  psychologist, 
testified  before  our  committee,  and  re- 
ported that  lx)th  the  children  and  teach- 
ers have  enjoyed  the  school  during  the 
year  in  which  it  has  been  in  use.  and  that 
there  has  been  no  psychological  damage 
to  the  children  as  a  result  of  studying 
in  what  is  also  a  fallout  shelter. 

This  school  was  partially  financed  by 
the  Federal  Government  as  a  shelter 
research  project,  but  the  people  of  Arte- 
sia. N.  Mex.,  value  the  underground 
school  so  much — primarily  because 
classroom  temperature  and  lighting  can 
t)e  controlled  much  better — that  they 
have  voted  local  funds  to  build  a  new 
junior  high  school  which  will  contain 
underground  school  space. 

This  project  in  New  Mexico  helps 
solve  two  problems:  How  to  gain  better 
control  of  classroom  environment,  and 
how  to  provide  fallout  protection  in  the 
event  of  nuclear  attack. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  goes  to 
the  core  of  whatever  psychological  prob- 
lems may  result  from  a  fallout  shelter 
program — particularly  the  program  we 
are  now  considering.  And  in  this  respect 
it  is  important  to  realize  that  this  bill 
before  us  does  not  authorize  a  special 
shelter-construction  program.  There  is 
no  intention  here  of  scarring  the  land- 
s'iape  with  thousands  of  holes  in  the 
ground  for  the  sole  purpose  of  building 
fallout  shelters. 
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The  Intwition  of  this  bill  is  to  develop 
fallout  shelter  by  making  additional  use 
of  space  normally  found  in  a  building. 
The  bill  is  aimed  at  developing,  not 
special  shelters,  but  special  buildings. 
Buildmgs  that  can  be  used  as  schools 
and  shelters,  as  hospitals  and  shelters, 
as  fire  stations  and  shelters. 

Frequently,  shelter  can  be  built  into 
a  building  by  making  some  rather  minor 
modifications,  and  that  is  the  central 
purpose  of  this  bill.  But  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Important  point  for  those  who 
may  be  concerned  about  any  possible 
psychological  Implications  is  that  the 
shelter  program  is  after  dual-use  space, 
not  specialized  shelter  space,  and  that 
people  can  use  this  dual-use  space  day 
in  and  day  out  without  being  aware  they 
are  also  in  or  near  a  fallout  shelter.  If 
they  are  not  aware  of  it,  they  are  not 
going  to  be  particularly  worried  about 
it— anymore  than  people  might  have 
worried  years  ago  about  the  danger  of 
flooding  their  houses  by  installing  inside 
plumbing.  It  is  just  another,  modern- 
day  use  for  the  building. 

Professionnl  architects  and  engineers, 
who  are  adv.  mg  the  Department  of  De- 
fense on  the  shelter  program,  testified 
that  as  the  skill  Increases  In  their  pro- 
fessions in  antiradlation  construction 
more  and  more  fallout  protection  can  be 
Incorporated  in  buildings  at  a  very  low 
cost  and  without  Impairing  the  regular 
usefulness  or  beauty  of  the  buildings. 
That  Is  one  of  the  long-range  goals  that 
can  be  brought  nearer  by  the  shelter  bill 
now  before  us. 

In  my  view,  the  psychological  effects  of 
the  shelter  program  we  are  now  con- 
sidering fiu-e  good,  not  bad.  The  only 
bad  effect  would  come  If  we  should  fail 
to  approve  this  legislation.  By  doing 
so.  we  would  be  telling  thousands  of  lo- 
cal communities  and  biillding  owners 
that  their  efforts  to  date  in  developing 
public  shelter  space  have  been  in  vain. 
We  would  be  telling  our  friends  and  foes 
alike  that  we  are  not  really  serious  about 
national  defense. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  psychologi- 
cal effect  that  this  Nation  cannot  afford. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  now  like  to 
turn  to  another  subject  and  one  which 
is  of  very  inmaediate  and  practical  In- 
terest to  all  of  us  and  that  is:  How  does 
the  program  work?  What  are  the  me- 
chanics of  seeing  to  It  that  fallout  shelter 
is  provided  in  your  particular  area? 
What  are  the  steps  which  must  be  taken 
from  the  local  level  all  the  way  up  here 
to  Washington? 

Prior  to  going  Into  these  specific  steps 
I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  the 
subcommittee — and  the  full  committee — 
carefully  followed  the  admonitions  of  our 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  HiBKRTl .  that  we  write  a  "tight" 
bill,  one  that  not  only  will  guarantee 
careful  and  useful  expenditure  of  funds 
for  shelter  development,  but  one  that 
will  give  the  Congress  the  maximum  su- 
pervision and  control  of  the  program. 
It  was  with  this  in  mind  that  the  com- 
mittee gave  careful  consideration  to  sec- 
tion 207  which  has  to  do  with  shelter  fi- 
nancing. In  this  section  It  is  specified 
that  payments  shall  not  exceed  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  design,  equipment,  con- 
struction or  modifications  eligible  under 


the  regulations  or  such  lesser  amounts  as 
may  be  determined  In  accordance  with 
the  regulations. 

To  clarify  the  relationship  of  this  pro- 
gram to  other  important  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams, the  bill  specifies  further  that  any 
payment  made  under  section  207  sliall  be 
In  addition  to  and  shall  cause  no  reduc- 
tion in  any  other  financial  assistance  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  construction, 
with  the  exception  that  payments  under 
the  section  when  added  to  other  finan- 
cial assistance  shall  not  exceed  the  limi- 
tations set  forth  In  the  paragraph  to 
which  I  just  referred. 

Provisions  for  allocation  among  the 
States  of  amounts  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  section  207  shall  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  population,  need 
for  shelter  space,  and  such  other  factors 
as  may  be  determined;  provided  any 
amount  of  such  allocation  not  used  with- 
in a  State  may  be  reallocated  among  the 
other  States. 

The  administrative  plans  of  the  OflBce 
of  Civil  Defense,  which  are  now  being 
completed,  are  based  upon  the  benefits  of 
experience  of  civil  defense  professionals 
at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels. 

The  nationwide  fallout  shelter  survey, 
already  completed  by  the  Office  of  Civil 
Defense,  has  provided  a  wealth  of  pro- 
fessional experience  and  knowledge 
which  can  be  readily  translated  into  the 
proposed  shelter  development  program. 
The  survey  involved  thousands  of  archi- 
tects and  engineers  from  firms  all  over 
the  country  who  received  specialized 
training  in  new  techniques  of  radiation 
shielding  and  knowledge  in  the  Identifi- 
cation and  modification  of  tu-eas  which 
could  be  used  as  f  sdlout  shelters. 

In  addition,  personnel  from  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Navy  Bureau 
of  Yards  and  Docks  who  have  been  In- 
volved in  administering  the  survey  in 
the  field  will  be  able  to  pass  along  their 
knowledge  to  appropriate  persons  both 
in  and  out  of  the  military  services. 

There  is  yet  another  area  In  which  the 
Office  of  Civil  Defense  has  gained  valu- 
able experience  and  that  is  in  the  mark- 
ing and  stocking  activity  in  connection 
with  the  fallout  shelter  survey.  In  this 
activity  Federal,  State,  and  local  civil 
defense  officials  have  gained  valuable 
experience  In  obtaining  the  cooperation 
of  building  owners,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  faced  up  to  the  many 
problems  involved  in  procuring  and 
transporting  survival  supplies. 

And  now  for  the  mechanics:  the  ap- 
plication for  shelter  payments  may  cover 
buildings  of  a  single  eligible  institution 
or  it  may  be  consolidated  into  an  ap- 
plication sponsored  by  a  county  or  mu- 
nicipality covering  a  group  of  institu- 
tions which  are  eligible  to  apply  sepa- 
rately. 

The  steps  in  the  approval  process  are : 
First  The  application  must  set  forth 
information  showing  the  eligibility  of  the 
institutions  owning  or  controlling  the 
proposed  shelter  space,  the  character- 
isUcs  of  the  buildings,  descriptions  of 
the  proposed  shelter  features,  and  the 
name  of  the  architect  or  engineer  who 
is  preparing  the  necessary  general  de- 

Second.  The  application  goes  to  the 
local  civil  defense  director,  who  certifies 


that  the  shelter  space  is  needed  in  the 
proposed  location.  For  this  purpose  he 
iises  the  available  local  data  from  the 
imtlonal  shelter  survey. 

Third.  After  verification  by  the  local 
civil  defense  director  of  the  need  for  the 
shelter  space,  the  necessary  designs  are 
prepared  by  the  eligible  Institution. 
The  resulting  sketches  and  estimates  of 
costs  properly  attributable  to  the  shelter 
proposal  are  attached  to  the  application, 
signed  by  the  architect  or  engineer,  and 
sent  on  by  the  local  civil  defense  director 
to  the  State  civil  defense  director. 

Fourth.  The  State  will  review  the  ap- 
plication to  determine  that  the  proposed 
construction  or  modification  is  consistent 
with  State  law  and  regulations  and  con- 
sistent with  the  State  civil  defense  plans. 
Thus  a  decision  to  respond  first  to  coun- 
ties or  municipalities  making  the  most 
rapid  civil  defense  progress  would  be  at 
the  discretion  of  the  State.  The  State 
win  be  responsible  for  allocations  to  its 
political  subdivisions  within  the  Federal 
allocation  to  the  State.  It  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  assuring  that  the  probable 
costs  to  the  Federal  Government  do  not 
exceed  suballocations  and  that  the  ac- 
cimiulated  applications  do  not  exceed  the 
total  Federal  allocation  to  the  State. 

Fifth.  If   approved  by  the   State  di- 
rector, the  application  is  then  forwarded 
for  final  action  to  one  of  the  eight  Fed- 
eral civil  defense  regional  offices.    The 
regional  director,  before  finally  approv- 
ing the  application,  is  advised  by  the 
local  district  office  of  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers   or   the   Navy  Bureau   of 
Yards  and  Docks,  as  the  case  may  be, 
as  to  whether  the  shelter  criteria  have 
been  met  and  the  cost  estimates  may  be 
relied  upon.    A  combination  of  certifi- 
cations   by    architects    and    engineers, 
trained  In  fallout  shelter  analysis,  spot 
check  of  smaller  projects  by  the  military 
engineers,  and  progress  and  completion 
Inspection  of  larger  projects  by  the  mili- 
tary  engineers   Insiu-es   that   payments 
will  be  made  only  for  shelter  purposes 
within  the  limits  set  forth  in  the  bill. 
There    have    been    many    questions 
raised  as  to  how  the  consolidated  appli- 
cation for  shelter  development  funds  will 
work.    I  would  like  to  give  one  example 
to  show  why  the  Committee   accepted 
this  proposal  and  recommends  congres- 
sional approval. 

City  A  with  a  population  of  12,000 
has  4,000  existing  shelter  spaces  concen- 
trated chiefly  In  the  downtown  business 
district.  There  are  five  existing  school 
structures  and  one  more  planned  for  con- 
struction, all  located  in  areas  of  shelter 

City  A  advised  the  Stete  civil  defense 
director  that  it  is  considering  new  shel- 
ter space  in  schools. 

The  city  and  school  authorities  decide 
to  go  ahead  with  an  expanded  shelter 
program  and  develop  a  consolidated  ap- 
plication. 

It  Is  determined  that  4,150  new  shelter 
spaces  can  be  developed  In  3  school 
structures  by  installing  ventilating  sys- 
tems. Increasing  thickness  of  walls  and 
celling,  and  various  other  modifications. 

The  architect  or  engineer  trained  in 
shelter  design  develops  the  modification 
plans  for  creating  the  new  shelter  space 
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and  certifies  that  the  plans  would  pro- 
vide shelter  space  meeUn«  Office  of  Cirll 
Defense  criteria.  An  application  form 
for  shelter  development  funds  Is  com- 
pleted. This  is  a  single  page  application 
with  an  attachment  on  which  cost  detail 
for  each  school  will  be  entered  by  the 
architect  or  engineer.  An  authorized 
official  of  the  city  will  certify  the  need 
for  shelter  space  in  each  school  area  and 
sign  the  application  requesting  a  specific 
amount  of  Federal  funds  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  specified  number  of  square 
feet  of  shelter  space  in  the  city. 

The  detail  provided  in  the  application 
would  Include  such  information  as  fol- 
lows: 


Square 

Cost  pw 

square 

toot 

Amount 

BuUdtag  1 

RalMtnc  J       

laooo 

20.000 
U.800 

«2.43 
2.60 
2.66 

$24,300 

82. 000 

Building  »._ 

2g.328 

ToUL 

41,S00 

109,028 

The  average  aggregate  cost  per  square 
foot  in  this  application  is  $2.55 — total 
cost  $105,625  for  41,500  square  feet  of 
shelter  space. 

Without  going  further  into  all  of  the 
proposed  administrative  details,  I  believe 
we  can  see  that  there  will  be  sufficiently 
rigid  guidelines  for  determining  non- 
profit eligibles  and  for  setting  limits  of 
payment  that  would  apply  strictly  to  fall- 
out shelter  development.  Using  these 
guidelines  money  would  not  be  expended 
for  creation  of  shelter  spaces  in  areas 
that  already  have  enough. 

One  more  thing.  And  a  very  im- 
portant thing.  There  is,  I  think,  a  wide- 
spread misunderstanding  as  to  how  the 
authority  of  this  bill  could  be  used  or 
misused. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  here  on  the 
floor  today  who  have  very  real  concern 
that  this  program  could  tiim  into  a  colos- 
sal boondoggle.  This  is  a  very  reason- 
able concern.  If  our  bill  were  not  writ- 
ten the  way  that  it  is,  if  we  had  not 
made  it  as  tight  as  Is  humanly  possible, 
if  we  had  not  felt  the  very  same  concern 
that  I  know  many  of  you  feel,  it  coxild 
have  become  a  boondoggle. 

I  will  say  with  f\ill  confidence  and  com- 
plete sincerity  that  this  bill  cannot  be- 
come a  boondoggle,  but  what  is  much 
more  important  than  that  particular 
concern  is  the  question  as  to  who  gets 
what. 

I  have  thought  long  and  hard  on  this 
subject  and  I  have  come  to  the  firm  con- 
clusion that  no  one — excepting  only  the 
general  public  of  the  United  States — can 
gain  from  this  bill. 

Keep  in  mind — because  it  is  extremely 
important — no  one  can  conceivably  gain 
anything  from  this  bill  as  an  individual, 
or  as  a  hospital,  or  aS'  a  school.  Indeed 
in  many  cases  having  fallout  protection 
in  a  structure  will  be  slightly  disadvan- 
tageous to  those  who  own  the  building. 
There  will  be  slightly  less  space,  for 
example. 

Anyone  who  has  a  dream  of  building 
a  building  or  even  radically  modifying 
a  building  through  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  is  going  to  be  sadly  disappointed. 
It  simply  cannot  be  done. 


'  The  Federal  contribution  is  small,  is 
strictly  limited,  and  only  those  costs  di- 
rectly connected  with  fallout  shelter  are 
reimbursable  to  the  building  owner. 
I  cannot  stress  this  point  too  strongly. 
Let  me  say  this  again.  No  individual 
kutn  conceivably  gain  any  advantage 
through  this  bill  other  than  the  one  for 
which  it  is  specifically  designed  and  that 
la  the  provision  of  fallout  protection.  No 
one  can  add  to  his  existing  structure,  no 
one  can  do  anything  under  this  bill 
which  accrues  to  his  own  exclusive  bene- 
fit because,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only 
thing  that  is  paid  for  is  that  cost  clearly 
identified  with  fallout  protection. 

I  hope  my  remarks  have  thrown  some 
light  on  the  problems  involved  in  this 
program  and  I  can  only  hope  that  the 
firm  convictions  that  I  have  arrived  at 
'will  be  shared  by  the  other  Members  of 
'the  House. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  3rield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Long  1. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  In  strong  support  of  this  bill. 
I  have  often  marveled  at  how  inge- 
nious people  can  be  in  devising  argu- 
ments when  they  are  determined  to  be 
wrong.  Americans  are  in  the  same  frame 
of  mind  now  with  respect  to  civil  defense 
as  we  were  back  in  the  thirties  with  re- 
spect to  national  defense.  It  took  a  terri- 
ble war  to  teach  iis  that  we  had  to  have  a 
strong  national  defense  in  the  world  in 
which  we  lived  in  the  thirties.  We  have 
an  even  worse  world  now.  But  we  have 
not  yet  learned  the  lesson  with  respect  to 
civil  defense. 

Why  are  some  people  opposed  to  civil 
defense?  I  think  they  can  be  classified 
into  two  broad  groups.  One  of  these 
groups  opposes  civil  defense  because  It 
thinks  civil  defense  will  not  work.  The 
other  group  is  opposed  to  civil  defense, 
even  if  it  would  work.  Typical  of  the  lat- 
ter opponents  is  a  lady  whom  I  debated 
on  television  on  Sunday.  I  asked  her: 
"If  we  could  have  an  effective  civil  de- 
fense, would  you  be  in  favor  of  it?"  She 
said,  "No." 

Why  does  the  one  group  of  opp>onents 
to  civil  defense  think  it  will  not  work? 
Basically,  because  they  do  not  think  it 
will  save  everybody.  Well,  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  save  everybody.  It  is  in- 
tended to  save  the  lives  of  millions  of 
people.  If  a  bomb  should  fall  in  Wash- 
ington, we  in  Washington  will  all  be 
dead.  If  it  falls  on  Baltimore,  the  peo- 
ple there  will  all  be  dead.  But  bombs 
will  not  fall  on  every  community  and 
city  in  this  land.  Millions  of  people  will 
be  in  areas  where  b<Hnbs  do  not  fall. 

A  civil  defense  program  of  this  kind 
is  designed  to  save  the  lives  of  people  in 
those  latter  areas — from  fire,  blast, 
panic,  smd  the  hurricane  of  misery  that 
could  sweep  upon  our  f)eople  at  such 
a  time. 

With  respect  to  this  group,  I  agree 
that  our  cities  are  almost  naked  in  their 
civil  defense  against  enemy  attack. 
Ovu*  civil  defense  is  scarcely  more  than  a 
loin  cloth.  I  want  to  put  on  more  civil 
defense  clothing.  These  opponents  want 
to  take  even  the  loin  cloth  away. 

Now  the  other  group — which  is  op- 
posed to  civil  defense  even  if  it  were  ef- 


fective— feels  that  appeasement  is  the 
same  as  peace.  They  are  afraid  civil 
defense  will  lull  the  American  people 
into  overconfldence,  so  that  they  will  be 
less  willing  to  work  for  peace.  They  also 
feel  that  civil  defense  will  be  regarded 
by  the  Communists  as  an  act  of  aggres- 
sion. 

I  liken  this  argument  to  the  proposal 
to  scrap  the  lifeboats  in  the  hope  of  bet- 
ter avoiding  shipwrecks,  by  making  the 
navigator  more  careful  and  the  seas  less 
angry. 

The  thinkirig  of  both  these  groups  is 
wrong.  If  you  do  not  want  national  de- 
fense, vote  against  this  bill.  If  you  feel 
appeasement  is  the  way  to  peace,  vote 
against  this  bill.  But  if  you  want  to  save 
lives,  if  you  accept  the  testimony  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  our  military 
and  scientific  leaders  that  civil  defense 
is  an  integral  part  of  national  defense, 
vote  for  this  bill.  If  you  accept  the 
proposition  that  this  program  will  pro- 
vide some  training,  some  core  of  leader- 
ship until  the  American  people  wake  up 
to  the  realization  that  clothes  can  be 
just  as  important  as  arms  to  the  safety 
of  our  people,  then  vote  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Fisher]. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
one  of  those  "doubting  Thomases"  who 
before  hearing  the  testimony  on  .this  leg- 
islation took  a  dim  view  of  spending 
money  in  this  field  of  civil  defense,  but 
who  after  hearing  a  parade  of  more  than 
100  witnesses,  including  certainly  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  authorities  in 
America  on  this  subject  of  thermonu- 
clear fallout,  became  convinced  that  the 
Federal  Government  owes  an  obligation 
and  must  assume  the  responsibility  in  the 
future  in  respect  to  initiating,  inspiring, 
encouraging,  and  in  promoting  a  fallout 
shelter  program  of  which  this  would  be, 
in  my  opinion,  a  very  reasonable  and  a 
very  modest  beginning. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  lot  of  money 
will  be  wasted  and  has  been  wasted  and 
will  be  wasted  in  the  future  because  of 
this  program. 

That  may  very  well  be  true  and  in  a 
manner  of  speaking  I  hope  it  is.  I  be- 
lieve we  all  hope  it  is  true.  If  by  not 
having  a  nuclear  war  this  money  would 
be  wasted,  then  of  course  we  all  hope  it 
will  be  wasted. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  assuming 
there  is  a  thermonuclear  war,  who  is 
there  to  rise  up  now  and  say  this  money 
will  be  wasted?  Assuming  that  we 
should  get  into  an  atomic  war  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  that  is  what  this  is  all  about, 
who  will  say  for  one  moment  that  we 
should  not  take  this  modest  beginning 
in  protecting  human  life  here  in  Amer- 
ica?    It  is  just  that  simple. 

We  are  living  in  a  thermonuclear  age, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  We  are  living 
in  an  age  that  is  faced  with  constant 
danger  of  a  thermonuclear  war  whether 
we  like  it  or  not. 

We  spend  a  lot  of  money  on  research 
and  development,  on  building  the  Titan, 
the  Atlas,  the  Minuteman.  and  other 
weapons,  all  designed  for  one  purpose 
only — that  is,  to  carry  thermonuclear 
warheads  to  certain  targets  around  the 
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world.  Our  potential  enemy  is  engaged 
in  the  same  sort  of  thing.  So  we  are 
living  in  a  thermonuclear  age  that  is 
charged  with  the  possibility  of  a  thermo- 
nuclear war.  If  we  have  a  thermonu- 
clear war,  and  God  forbid,  then  we  need 
this  legislation.  If  we  do  not  have  a 
nuclear  war  then  we  can  say  we  do  not 
need  it,  although  an  effective  fallout 
program  would  itself  be  a  deterrent.  We 
could  save  a  lot  of  money  if  we  did  not 
have  a  thermonuclear  war.  We  are 
spending  a  lot  of  money  in  building  the 
Titan,  the  Atlas,  the  Minuteman,  and 
others,  and  certainly  after  you  i>ass  that 
area  where  they  are  built  for  the  purpose 
of  deterrent  perhaps  we  can  get  along 
without  a  lot  of  them,  unless  there  is  a 
thermonuclear  war. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  3^eld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  hate  to  interrupt  the 
gentleman,  but  I  have  here  before  me  a 
statement  by  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay  which 
says: 

We  must  also  provide  protection  to  our 
population  by  practicable  passive  defexise 
measures.  Civil  defense  has  the  same  Identi- 
cal objective  as  counterforce  operations  and 
active  defense  operations;  namely  minimiz- 
ing damage  to  our  country  and  Its  people. 
Thtis,  civil  defense  Is  a  vital  element  of  our 
national  deterrent  posture  and  Is  another 
factor  which  must  be  carefully  assessed  by 
any  potential  enemy  In  calculating  his 
chances  of  success. 

Here  is  one  of  the  great  military  au- 
thorities of  our  coimtry  indicating  that 
perhaps  this  expenditure  might  help 
prevent  an  atomic  war. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Indeed,  that  is  true, 
and  the  distinguished  authority  to  whom 
the  gentleman  referred  was  supported 
by  other  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  also  by  E>r.  Edward  Teller,  than 
whom  there  is  no  greater  authority  on 
this  subject  in  the  world  today,  and  who 
is  convinced  that  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  is  modest  but  highly  essen- 
tial. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  assuming  that 
there  should  be  a  thermonuclear  war, 
just  assuming  that,  and  as  I  say  again, 
you  have  to  think  of  this  in  terms  of 
such  an  assumption,  but  assuming  there 
should  be  one,  then  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  could  very  well  mean  the  sav- 
ing of  as  many  as  20.  30.  40  or  60  mil- 
lion lives.  We  are  dealing  with  a  lot  of 
people  here.  This  is  an  issue  that  relates 
to  human  lives. 

I  am  going  to  devote  my  remarks  on 
the  bill  to  that  area  which  is  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  my  own  constituency — a 
constituency  which  I  am  sure  is  in  many 
ways  similar  to  many  of  yours  on  the 
floor  today.  I  come  from  an  area  which 
is  primarily  a  ranchmg  and  farming 
community.  These  people  too — al- 
though in  many  cases  far  removed  from 
a  target  area — have  as  great  a  stake  In 
this  legislation  as  those  people  near  our 
urban  centers. 

Fallout  is  indiscriminate.  It  has 
already  been  pointed  out  that  although 
the  target  and  blast  are  100  or  200  or 
even  300  miles  away  no  consolation  can 
be  derived  from  this  fact.  Fallout  goes 
with  the  wmd,  and  if  the  wind  is  blowii^ 


In  your  direction — in  the  direction  of 
your  farm  or  ranching  community — it 
must  have  protection  Just  as  the  more 
populous  areas  must. 

The  committee  took  a  great  deal  of 
testimony  concerning  ecological  effects 
of  fallout.  Now  ecological  is  a  rather 
fancy  word,  but  when  one  is  dealing  with 
nuclear  attack  and  fallout  it  becomes  a 
very  important  word  indeed.  Very 
briefly  and  simply  stated  ecology  is  that 
science  that  deals  with  how  nature  ar- 
ranges itself,  how  one  organism  lives 
with  another,  how  farming  could  be  upset 
by  a  disruption  of  the  insect  population 
and  many  other  things  of  this  kind. 

Believe  me,  this  area  of  concern  has 
been  the  subject  of  extremely  intensive 
study  by  a  large  part  of  the  scientific 
commimity  which  has  been  concerned 
with  nuclear  weapons  and  their  effects. 

I  might  say  that  the  effects  to  which  I 
am  referring  were  originally  considered 
to  be  very  much  more  severe  than  has 
now  become  evident  from  further  scien- 
tific investigation.  It  is  a  serious  matter 
but  not  as  serious  as  was  once  thought. 

We  all  know  that  a  large  segment  of 
our  population  remains  in  small  towns  or 
the  rural  community.  The  rural  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  Is  estimated  at 
over  54  million  persons,  of  which,  I  might 
say,  well  over  2  miUion  Uve  in  Texas. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  told  the 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  that  this 
legislation  is  urgently  needed.  The  Sec- 
retary said  that  studies  show  that  in 
rural  America  there  is  a  shortage  of  fall- 
out shelter  facilities. 

Secretary  Freeman  told  us  that  In 
communities  of  less  than  50,000  persons 
and  in  rural  areas  today  there  Is  shelter 
space  for  not  quite  one-fourth  of  the  70 
million  people  who  live  there. 

These  figures  compare  unfavorably 
with  the  situation  in  all  other  areas  of 
our  society  where  there  Is  shelter  avail- 
able for  over  87  million  people,  or  77  per- 
cent of  the  people  living  there. 

Of  course,  you  may  well  ask  why  we  are 
worried  about  building  fallout  shelters 
for  the  rural  population  when  It  Is  a  logi- 
cal sissumption  that  rural  America  will 
not  be  the  priority  target  in  a  nuclear 
war. 

I  reply  simply  that  the  fallout  from 
nuclear  bursts  would  be  just  as  lethal. 
Death  for  humans  would  be  just  as  cer- 
tain in  TMTtA  areas  as  anywhere  else. 

Keep  In  mind  that  this  is  a  fallout  shel- 
ter program,  not  a  blast  program.  You 
have  already  heard  other  speakers  say 
that  If  you  are  where  the  weapon  drops 
there  is  little  chance  of  your  survival. 
We  are  not  focusing  our  attention  In  the 
area  of  blast  at  all.  This  would  be  astro- 
nomically expensive  and  wholly  unfea- 
sible from  a  practical  standpoint.  Keep 
in  mind,  then,  that  this  Is  only  fallout 
protection  that  we  are  talking  about. 

In  the  South — particularly  In  its  many 
rural  communities — we  are  short  of  the 
types  of  buildings  which  have  high  pro- 
tection factors  built  Into  them.  Many  of 
them  are  lightly  constructed,  and  few 
have  btisements.  This  legislation  will 
permit  us  to  build  fallout  protection  into 
our  hospitals,  orphanages,  schools,  and 
other  public  and  private  buildings. 

Fallout  shelters  are  needed  through- 
out America,   not   only   to  protect  the 


people  near  target  areas,  but  also  to  pro- 
vide shelter  for  farm  and  rural  people. 
Community  shelters  can  be  provided  in 
many  schools  and  buildings  in  very  small 
towns,  though  shelter  for  rural  areas 
will  always  have  to  be  supported  by  home 
shelters  and  sheltering  for  livestock. 

Critics  of  this  legislation  ask  the  ques- 
tion: Why  be  preoccupied  with  saving 
people  in  shelters  if,  when  they  come  out 
of  the  shelters  the  food,  and  the  water, 
and  the  croplands  are  contaminated 
by  fallout?  Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  if 
we  did  survive  the  attack,  would  not  we 
die  of  poisoning  or  starve  to  death? 

The  committee  hearings  brought  out 
clearly  that  all  ecological  commimities 
are  affected  by  human  action.  These 
ecological  effects  vary  widely,  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  fallout.  More  often 
than  not,  man  controls  his  destiny.  He 
has  already  altered  the  balance  of  na- 
ture. There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
man  carmot  control  the  situation  follow- 
ing a  nuclear  attack. 
Take,  for  example,  the  food  supply. 
Fallout  is  slow  acting  on  vegetation. 
The  fallout  particles  can  be  washed  from 
food,  then  it  can  be  eaten.  Well-in- 
formed witnesses  told  the  committee  that 
there  should  be  enough  food,  in  being, 
along  with  our  reserves  of  grain,  to  sup- 
port the  surviving  population  for  a  least 
1  to  2  years. 

Secretary  Freeman  testified  that  he 
was  confident  that  there  is — and  will 
be— food  available  after  the  attack. 
There  is  an  inventory  of  the  supply  of 
food  at  the  county  and  community  leveL 
Food  processing  plants  and  their  ca- 
pacity have  been  pinpointed.  The  Sec- 
retary is  confident  there  are  adequate 
food  stocks  for  a  6-week  period  in  the 
home,  retail  stores,  and  local  warehouses. 
And  he  proposes  a  supplemental  program 
to  locate  backup  supplies  of  processed 
foods,  wheat  and  feed  grains  at  the 
proper  points  to  fill  in  any  gaps. 

While  agricultural  production  would 
be  crippled  for  a  time  after  an  attack, 
the  committee  heard  convincing  testi- 
mony that  such  effects  would  be  largely 
troublesome  only  the  first  year.  Farm- 
ers then  could  work  their  fields,  even  in 
areas  originally  heavily  contaminated. 

An  attack  during  planting  and  har- 
vesting time,  the  cMnmittee  heard, 
would  result  in  the  loss  of  part  of  the 
national  harvest,  but  not  all  of  it  In 
much  of  the  agricultural  community, 
farmers  could  go  back  to  work  withm  2 
months.  With  reasonably  effective  ra- 
tioning, current  stocks  of  food  would 
support  the  population  for  at  least  9 
months  while  surplus  grain  would  avoid 
starvation  for  twice  this  period. 

In  sum,  there  is  no  reason  to  expect 
mass  starvation  or  critical  malnutrition 
if  we  are  adequately  prepared. 

A  similar  situation  would  apply  to  the 
water  supplies  following  a  nuclear  at- 
tack. There  will  be  more  available  than 
the  casual  student  of  the  question  might 
assume. 

First,  there  will  be  the  water  stocked 
in  shelters.  Then  there  will  be  uncon- 
tamlnated  water  trapped  in  buildings. 
Finally,  there  is  the  probable  availabil- 
ity of  water  in  water  mains — unless  they 
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are  damaged — which  could  sustain  thd 
popxilation  during  the  first  few  weeks. 

In  its  detailed  examination  of  this  sit- 
uation the  committee  was  informed  thai) 
recent  studies  show  that  by  the  time 
these  supplies  of  water  at  hand  are  de- 
pleted, the  supply  of  water  in  streams,  In 
lakes,  and  in  reservoirs — as  well  aa 
ground  water — can  be  used  by  the 
people. 

I  am  persuaded  by  the  facts  brought 
out  in  the  hearings  that  although  griev- 
ous wounds  would  be  inflicted  upon  oui? 
country  by  nuclear  attack/  the  results 
would  not  be  fatal  to  our  society  if  we 
undertake  sensible  precautions. 

The  rural  population  has  as  great  at 
stake  as  those  who  live  in  urban  com-* 
munities  in  acquiring  adequate  shelter 
from  fallout.  The  surviving  population 
must  carry  on,  and  the  farm  commimitjf 
must  be  able  to  support  all  the  survivorsj 
We  are  short  of  fallout  shelter  space  \x\ 
rural  America;  we  must  have  it.  ] 

This  legislation,  as  proposed  to  th« 
House,  is  but  the  first  step  in  a  lon^ 
Journey.  But  it  is  a  step  that  must  b0 
taken. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  lO 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texa< 

[Mr.    FOREKAWl. 

Mr,   RUMSPELD.    Mr.    Chairman.    X 
make  the  point  of  order  a  quorimi  is  no 
present. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Chair    wi 
count. 

Ninety  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quonmi.    The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU,  and  the  foU 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  thelt 
names: 

[RoUKo.  149] 


Abemcthy 

Adair 

AsplnAU 

Auchlncloss 

Avery 

Baring 

Barry 

Bennett.  Mlcb. 

Berry 

BogSB 

Bolton, 

Frances,  P. 
Brock 
Buckley 
Cameron 
C«U«r 
Clark 

Clawaon,  Del 
Corner 
Cooley 
Corznan 
Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Derwinakl 
Dulakl 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 

Fulton,  Tenn. 


Gill 

Oubaer 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Hansen 

Hays 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

Jensen 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kee 

KeUy 

Kllbum 

Kluczynskl 

Laird 

Landrum 

Leslnskl 

Long,  La. 

McMUIan 

Maodonald 

Madden 

Mallllard 

Martin,  Calif. 

Bfortm,  Mass. 

Michel 
Miller,  Calif. 
Morrison 
Morse 
Moeher 


Norblad 

O'Brien,  ni. 

CHara,  Mich. 

Patman 

Pllcher 

Pillion 

Plmle 

Poage 

Powell 

Purcell 

Belfel 

Rooney,  NT. 

St.  George 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Shelley 

Sickles 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Thompson,  La. 

Tollefson 

Wallhauser 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wlckersham 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  an4 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair!, 
Mr.  O'Neill.  Chairman  of  the  Commit* 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  B.R.  8200.  and  finding  itself  without 
a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  346  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorxmi,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resimied  Its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recogi 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas   [Mr 

FORKMAHl. 


Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
I  agree  with  most  of  the  Members  who 
have  been  here  to  speak  to  you  today  on 
this  civil  defense  fallout  shelter  bill,  and 
while  I  do  agree  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  con- 
sidered this  bill  when  he  said  that  most 
of  the  members  of  the  committee 
changed  their  minds  concerning  civil 
defense  fallout  shelters.  I  too  was  one 
of  those  who  changed  my  mind  as  to  the 
need  for  fallout  shelters  and  for  a  civil 
defense  program. 

But  there  are  some  of  us  who  believe 
while  we  need  fallout  shelters  and  while 
w^e  do  need  a  civil  defense  fallout  shelter 
program,  we  do  not  necessarily  agree 
that  we  need  a  new  Federal  aid  program 
to  accomplish  this  end.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve all  our  problems  can  be  solved  by 
throwing  money  at  them. 

While  I  do  endorse  a  properly  planned 
civil  defense  program.  I  say  that  there 
has  been  no  necessity  demonstrated  for 
a  new  $2.1  billion  fallout  slielter  pro- 
gram. These  are  the  reasons  I  say  we 
do  not  have  to  initiate  this  new  $2  bil- 
lion program  that  will  cost  us  $175  mil- 
lion this  year  and.  according  to  the  Civil 
Defense  Department,  will  cost  $460 
million  next  year  and  $460  million  each 
of  the  next  3  years,  or  a  total  of  $2.1 
billion. 

We  now  have  in  this  country  identified 
104  million  fallout  shelter  spaces.  We 
are  gaining  4  million  each  year  cost -free 
as  a  byproduct  of  commercial  construc- 
tion. We  have  a  good  program  that  Is 
getting  better.  We  have  a  program 
whereby  we  are  building  these  needed 
fallout  shelters.  Granted  that  there  is  a 
problem,  that  we  will  have  a  nuclear  war, 
that  there  is  a  necessity  for  it.  and  this 
is  a  good  bill,  there  has  been  no  need 
demonstrated  that  we  have  to  spend  $175 
million  and  progressively  more  each  year 
to  get  the  Government  to  move  in  to  do 
the  Job  because  people  are  doing  that 
themselves. 

There  are  Members  who  will  say  that 
this  is  Just  a  new  program  to  cost  $175 
million  the  first  year,  but  as  I  pointed 
out.  the  Civil  Defense  Department  has 
already  programed  this  for  5  years.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  Member  in 
this  body  who  Is  new  enough  or  inexperi- 
enced enough  to  say  that  once  we  enter 
into  this  planned  program,  this  civil  de- 
fense program,  we  are  going  to  stop  It 
next  year.  We  are  going  through  with 
it.  It  is  not  going  to  stop  regardless  of 
how  good  it  is  or  how  bad  it  is.  We  are 
going  to  continue  it.  I  know,  as  do  the 
Members  of  this  body,  that  once  the 
Federal  Government  starts  a  program  it 
gets  bigger  and  more  costly  every  year. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  we  already 
have  fallout  shelters  identified  for  60 
percent  of  oiu:  population  in  this  coun- 
try, that  we  are  gaining  4  million  new 
shelters  each  year  by  private  construc- 
tion, there  are  millions  of  private  tal\- 
out  shelters  that  have  been  built  by 
homeowners  themselves  and  there  are 
millions  being  built  each  year  because 
the  people  have  recognized  this  need, 
and  when  they  build  new  homes  they 
can  be  Included  at  very  little  additional 
cost.  When  we  have  a  good  situation 
that  is  getting  better  I  say  that  it  would 
be  an  intelligent  move  to  allow  the  tax- 


payers to  keep  their  money  to  build  their 
own  shelters  rather  than  to  take  it  away 
from  them  for  general  redistribution. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
stated  that  if  we  saved  one  individual's 
life,  this  $2.1  billion  expenditure  would 
be  all  right.  He  said,  further,  that  he 
did  not  intend,  or  want,  to  play  "God" 
with  anyone's  life.  What,  may  I  ask, 
right  does  the  gentleman  have  to  tax 
the  people  of  this  country  to  provide  a 
program  that  they  have  expressed  dis- 
favor with?  We  should  not  spend  this 
money.  Let  us  take  a  proven  program 
as  an  example.  Automobile  manufac- 
turers and  seat-belt  manufacturers  have 
proven  beyond  a  doubt  that,  with  the 
use  of  seat  belts,  lives  are  saved  in  auto- 
mobile accidents.  Millions  of  Americans 
as  a  result  of  this  have  put  seat  belts 
in  their  automobiles.  Does  that  Justify 
that  the  Government  should  step  in  and 
say,  ''Here  is  a  proven  way  lives  can  be 
saved,  so  we  are  going  to  Initiate  a  new 
Federal-aid  program  for  seat  belts?" 

Thousands  of  people  die  each  year 
from  drowning,  when  if  these  folks  had 
life  jackets  on  them  they  would  not 
drown  when  they  fell  in  the  water,  so 
as  the  result,  let  us  put  on  life  Jackets 
before  we  go  in  the  water.  But  is  the 
Federal  Grovernment  to  say  to  the  rest 
of  the  folks  that  we  are  going  to  Initiate 
a  new  Federsd-aid  program  to  buy  life 
jackets  for  them? 

I  say  you  have  a  good  program  that 
is  doing  good,  and  there  is  no  need  to 
initiate  a  new  spending  program  on  this. 

Looking  at  it  from  the  other  side,  dur- 
ing our  hearings  Mr.  Phillip  Kelleher,  the 
committee  counsel,  made  a  very  reason- 
able observation  which  I  want  to  pass  on 
to  you  for  your  review.  I  think  it  brings 
In  some  of  the  things  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  mentioned  when  he  talked 
about  the  pwlitical  implications  that 
could  get  into  this  bill.  Mr.  Kelleher 
said: 

To  be  completely  realistic  about  the  pres- 
sures which  might  be  exerted  to  expand  thli 
program  far  beyond  Its  present  confines,  one 
merely  needs  to  ask  himself :  Wliat  city,  town, 
or  village  doesn't  have  a  requirement,  real  or 
Imaginary,  for  a  municipal  structure  for 
which  a  large  Injection  of  Federal  fundi 
would  be  most  desirable.  How  many  cities 
but  would  like  to  build  a  downtown  garage 
under  the  common  which  could  serve  the 
double  function  of  garage  and  fallout  shel- 
ter. Even  the  mention  of  this  consideration 
presents  each  Member  of  Congress  with  hU 
own  Pandora's  box. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  just  want  to  keep  the 
record  straight  for  my  dear  friend  from 
Texas.  This  matter  that  Mr.  Kelleher 
brought  before  the  committee  was  dis- 
cussed at  length,  and  the  gentleman 
knows  as  well  as  anybody  else  that  under 
the  present  bill  they  could  not  imder  the 
greatest  stretch  of  fantasy  have  a  garage 
built  downtown  as  a  basis  for  a  fallout 
shelter.    Is  not  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  FOREMAN.    No,  it  is  not  a  fact. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Will  the  gentleman 
p>oint  out  to  me  where  a  downtown  ga- 
rage could  be  built,  under  the  bill? 
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Mr.  FOREMAN.  Under  the  provisions 
of  secUon  207.  As  I  say,  this  was  dis- 
cussed In  the  committee.  I  think  the 
good  chairman  of  the  conamlttee  is  fa- 
miliar with  it. 
Mr.  H^ERT.  It  Is  utterly  Impossible. 
Mr.  FOREMAN.  This  position  I  am 
taking  today  is  exactly  the  same  posi- 
tion that  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Georgia  took  Just  1  year  ago  con- 
cerning this  program,  when  he  wrote  the 
President  of  the  United  States  this,  and 
let  me  quote  Just  a  portion  of  his  letter. 
Our  very  capable,  sound,  and  experienced 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  chairman. 
Mr.  Vinson,  w£«  well  founded  In  his  letter 
to  the  President  on  August  8,  1962.  concern- 
ing the  fallout  shelter  program,  when  he 
sUted  In  part  (full  text  of  Mr.  Vinson's  let- 
ter on  p.  3051  of  the  hearings) : 

"I  would  like  to  state  it  Is  my  considered 
judgment  that  these  steps  must  be  taken 
one  at  a  time. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the  country  Is  at 
this  time  ready  for  the  third  step,  the  shelter 
Incentive  portion  of  the  program. 

"I  feel  that  the  first  part  of  the  program, 
the  survey,  should  be  completed  and  that 
then  the  program  should  progress  through 
the  second  step,  the  provision  of  shelter  space 
In  Federal  structures. 

"Prom  these  first  two  steps  much  knowl- 
edge win  be  gained  which  will  permit  a  prop- 
er assessment  of  how  we  shovild  proceed  with 
respect  to  the  third  step,  the  provision  of 
shelter  space  In  schools,  hospitals,  and  other 
nonprofit  Institutions.  In  other  words,  I 
believe  that  there  must  be  gradual  progress 
made  In  this  program.  This  would.  I  be- 
lieve, be  accompanied  by  a  growing  aware- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  public  that  fallout 
shelter  is  essential. 

"If  the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress 
follow  the  course  that  I  have  outlined  above, 
I  am  of  the  view  that  we  can  generate  a 
public  acceptance  of  the  civil  defense  con- 
cept which  Is  clearly  not  the  case  today." 

This  sound  advice  of  Mr.  Vinson  to  the 
President  is  a  very  realistic  and  reasonable 
approach  to  the  problem  with  which  we  are 
confronted  today.  This  approach  Is  worth 
the  deliberate  study  and  evaluation  of  the 
Members  of  this  Congress. 

In  view  of  the  existing  situation  and  our 
past  studies,  we  agree  with  this  advice  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  last  year  by  Mr.  Vin- 
son. We.  therefore,  propose  that  Instead  of 
approving  section  207  of  this  bill — the  com- 
munity Incentive  program — that  It  would  be 
best  for  the  Government  to  fully  exploit 
existing  surveyed  fallout  shelter  areas,  ar- 
ranging for  their  use,  marking  and  stocking 
them  and  by  trying  to  stimulate  as  much 
private  shelter  construction  as  possible 
through  Federal  example  In  Federal  build- 
ings and  through  technical  assistance  and 
planning  advice  to  those  needing  or  request- 
ing It. 

This  proposal  is  almost  Identical  to  choice 
No.  2  as  offered  by  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Steward  Plttman  (hearings,  3065). 
It  Is  a  sound,  logical  approach  which  will 
assist  in  an  orderly  fallout  shelter  program, 
and  could  even  bring  about  public  accept- 
ance to  the  point  that  private  industry  would 
possibly  be  encouraged  to  build  enough  shel- 
ters, that,  when  coupled  with  those  provided 
In  Federal  buildings,  we  could  attain  an  ade- 
quate shelter  program  without  spending 
»2.1  bUUon. 

Therefore,  at  the  appropriate  time,  I  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  this  bill  to  delete  sec- 
tion 207.  By  supporting  this  amendment. 
Members  will  be  opposing  the  establishment 
of  a  new  Federal  aid  program  at  a  time  we 
are  faced  with  a  record  national  debt,  sub- 
stantial deficits,  a  dangerous  gold  outflow, 
and  Imminent  financial  crisis.  By  support- 
ing this  amendment.  Members  will  be  voting 


for  a  logical  and  orderly  civil  defense  pro- 
gram, including  the  construction  of  fallout 
shelters  in  Federal  buildings  and  Govern- 
ment direction  and  encouragement  of  the 
construction  of  shelters  in  public  and  private 
buUdlngs.  I  urge  your  favorable  considera- 
tion and  support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  QuiEl. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

I  think  it  would  be  wise  for  the  United 
States  to  spend  eight-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent of  our  national  defense  budget  for 
civil  defense.  That  is  what  this  bill 
provides.  I  think  it  is  important  to  do 
this,  since  the  bill  would  extend  the 
total  number  of  available  fallout  shelter 
spaces  to  more  than  80  million — or  about 
one-third  of  the  total  national  need. 
By  doing  this  it  is  expected  we  will  re- 
duce deaths  in  the  event  of  an  all-out 
attack  from  60  to  12  million.  I  tliink 
this  is  worth  the  expenditure  of  this 
amoiuit  of  money  when  our  present  de- 
fense program  is  costing  $250  billion. 

Besides  this  it  also  seems  to  me  to  be 
particularly  important,  since  it  would 
provide  for  shelter  areas  in  school  build- 
ings from  the  kindergarten  to  univer- 
sity, thus  safeguarding  the  greatest  seg- 
ment of  our  young  people.  It  would  ex- 
tend protection  to  personnel  and  mate- 
rials of  hospitals  and  other  medical  in- 
stitutions that  would  be  vital  in  case  of 
attack.  Many  of  these  medical  institu- 
tions are  on  college  or  university  cam- 
puses and  would  be  protected  under  the 
portions  of  this  bill  relating  to  those  in- 
stitutions as  a  whole,  thus  avoiding 
duplication  of  cost.  But  others  of  great 
importance,  such  as,  for  example,  the 
Mayo  Clinic  in  Rochester.  Minn.,  and 
its  great,  related  hospitals  there,  would 
be  of  extreme  importance  in  case  of  nu- 
clear attack  and  must  also  be  protected. 
This  bill  also  provides  for  protection  of 
such  facilities. 

Furthermore,  in  the  section  dealing 
with  preparation  of  areas  in  public 
buildings,  it  would  make  available  ad- 
ditional suitable  shelter  areas  for  the 
general  public. 

Let  us  say  that  a  nuclear  attack  ac- 
tually occurred.  What  would  most  of 
us  think  of  first?  Our  children,  of 
course.  I  am  convinced  most  of  us 
would  be  better  prepared  to  meet  our 
responsibilities  following  attack  if  we 
knew  there  was  protection  provided  for 
our  children. 

If  our  Nation  were  to  continue  opera- 
tion following  nuclear  devastation,  fall- 
out shelter  protection  on  college  and 
university  campuses  would  be  essential. 
As  shown  by  many  leading  educators 
who  testified  at  the  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  this  biU  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  the  universities 
and  colleges  are  centers  from  which  the 
brain  trust  of  practical  knowledge  for 
rebuilding  would  come.  Through  this 
bill,  we  would  provide  protection  for  the 
students,  who  are  the  future  leaders  of 
all  segments  of  the  Nation,  and  the  fac- 
ulties, which  possess  knowledge  needed 
for  rapid  recovery  from  attack.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  stressed  this 
in  submitting  a  favorable  report  on  the 
bill. 


Universities  have  already  recognized 
the  need  for  shelter  areas  and  stepped- 
up  training  in  civil  defense  and  have 
taken  some  preliminary  steps  to  provide 
this  protection  for  their  academic  com- 
munities. Such  a  step  was  establish- 
ment of  a  Universities'  Committee  on 
Civil  Defense.  But  that  same  testimony 
showed  that  the  present  funds  available 
to  Institutions  of  higher  learning  are 
barely  adequate  for  Instructional  pur- 
poses and  that  no  funds  are  available  for 
a  truly  adequate  program  of  civil  defense 
on  campuses. 

We  cannot  overlook  the  importance  of 
protecting  our  leading  medical  facilities, 
which  protection  is  provided  In  this  bill. 
Their  roles  in  the  event  of  nuclear  at- 
tack is  obvious. 

I  also  feel  that  this  bill  will  provide 
greatly  Increased  opportunity  for  train- 
ing of  civil  defense  organizations.  With 
shelter  areas  avsdlable,  training  proce- 
dures take  on  a  new  and  more  important 
meaning  than  ever  before  and  training 
can  become  more  realistic.  Certainly, 
one  of  the  great  needs  In  the  event  of 
nuclear  war  is  a  well-trained  organiza- 
tion capable  of  taking  emergency  meas- 
ures to  safeguard  the  public,  maintain 
communications  and  transportation  and 
enforce  law  and  order. 

This  bill  would  also  increase  public 
awareness  of  the  imporiance  of  civU  de- 
fense. It  is  easy  to  Interest  people  in 
the  more  dramatic  aspects  of  defense, 
such  as  space  exploration,  test  ban 
treaties,  the  number  of  megatons  in  a 
bomb.  But  people  seem  to  have  the 
fatalistic  idea  that  If  we  are  attacked  we 
cannot  survive  and  recover  from  nuclear 
devastation. 

But  we  can  survive  and  we  can  recover. 
Outside  the  relatively  small  blast  and 
heat  areas,  the  danger  is  fallout.  We 
have  adequate  stores  of  food  and  other 
essentials  for  survival.  What  remains  is 
to  protect  ourselves  against  the  fallout 
Actual  tests  show  that  fallout  does  not 
last  forever.  The  normal  amount  of 
time  to  be  spent  in  a  shelter  after  attack 
would  be  2  weeks. 

Since  we  can  survive  and  we  can  re- 
cover from  nuclear  attack,  we  should 
take  every  precaution  possible  to  see  that 
we  are  in  a  position  to  do  so.  By  safe- 
guarding our  young  people  and  our 
means  of  recovery,  our  medical  facilities 
to  aid  the  injured,  by  better  training  our 
civil  defense  personnel  and  by  making 
the  public  aware  of  civil  defense  proce- 
dures, we  can  take  a  long  step  toward 
survival  and  recovery. 

However,  before  closing,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  concern  about  one  portion  of  it. 
section  3  of  the  bill.  Some  constituents 
of  mine  have  raised  objection  of  section 
3  of  this  bill.  They  are  the  firefighters 
and  fire  insurance  companies  who  are 
concerned  about  this.  I  will  propose  an 
amendment  at  the  proper  time  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  striking  section  3. 
This  would  delete  the  reference  to  the 
two  sections  of  the  law,  section  201(a) 
and  section  201(b)  which  have  to  do  with 
the  parts  of  the  law  which  refer  to  prep- 
aration of  national  plans  and  programs. 
This  amendment  then  will  provide 
merely  that  In  the  case  of  national  disas- 
ters, civil  defense  facilities  can  be  used 
or  are  permitted  to  be  used  by  State  and 
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local  governments  In  the  event  of  na- 
tional calamitous  disasters.  For  the  last 
200  years  State  and  local  governments 
and  flreflghting  organisations  have  had 
their  autonomy  and  have  operated  their 
own  business  and  they  can  under  this 
amendment  continue  to  do  this.  This 
would  be  permitted.  The  fears  that  they 
have  expressed  in  contacting  me,  and 
many  others  of  my  colleagues,  will  be 
removed  by  this  amendment  to  the  bill. 
I  think  It  is  wise  in  the  case  of  a  calami- 
tous natural  disaster  of  any  kind  that 
the  facilities  that  are  available  in  civil 
defense  be  able  to  be  utilized.  This 
would.  I  think,  develop  what  this  com- 
mittee had  in  mind.  I  have  talked  with 
members  of  the  committee  and  I  believe 
we  have  reached  an  agreement  on  this. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Bir.  QUIK    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BRAT.  Is  that  the  amendment) 
you  told  me  about  a  while  ago?  i 

Mr.  QUXE.  Yes,  that  is  the  same 
amendment  that  I  showed  to  you  and 
to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  BRAY.  That  Is  the  amendment 
that  Is  designed  to  eliminate  the  objec-* 
tlon  from  the  fire  insurance  companies 
and  the  firefighters  and  the  varioua 
flreflghting  orgsuiizations? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes;  that  is  correct.  I 
have  talked  with  their  representative! 
and  they  find  that  this  Is  agreeable  to 
them. 

Mr.  BRAY.  It  is  agreeable  to  thes^ 
orgaiUzations? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  have  no  objec-. 
tl^n  to  it.  In  fact.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
amendment  and.  as  I  said  earlier,  if 
any  amendment  of  this  kind  was  offered 
I  would  support  it. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  th« 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  3rield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  This  Is  the  amendment 
that  I  referred  to,  I  think  in  my  opening 
remarks  concerning  the  bill  when  I  wa$ 
trying  to  explain  the  bill  to  my  col-, 
leagues  in  which  I  said  that  if  It  tight-* 
ened  the  bill,  I  would  be  willing  to  ac-» 
ccpt  it.  This  is  the  amendment  you 
showed  me;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  QUIE.    Yes.  ' 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  sinc^ 
this  is  the  amendment  that  the  gentle4 
man  showed  me  and  which  was  referred 
to,  I  shall  have  no  objection  when  it  i$ 
offered.  i 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  | 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  STArroRD]. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
connection  with  section  3  of  this  bi4 
which  has  just  been  under  discussion, 
maybe  I  can  relate  one  incident  back  in 
the  State  of  Vermont  which  would  tend 
to  support  the  advisability  of  adoptinf 
this  part  of  the  bill  before  us. 

After  a  long  dry  season  in  the  State 
of  Vermont,  weatherwise  at  least,  in  the 
south  and  central  parts  of  the  State  % 
severe  drought  resulted  and  some  of  out 
towns  ran  very  short  of  water.  One  town 
ran  completely  out  of  water  from  itp 
reservoirs  for  use  in  homes  and  for  tak*- 
ing  care  of  emergencies.  This  was  the 
town  of  South  Royalton.  The  emergency 
was  finally  taken  care  of  about  a  week 


ago  by  bringing  civil  defense  pumpers 
from  a  stockpile  at  Winooski.  Vt..  to  the 
scene,  and  they  were  largely  responsible 
for  restoring  water  to  the  reservoir  so 
that  the  town  in  question  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  supply  its  homes  and  meet  emer- 
gencies. This  effort  and  use  of  the  civil 
defense  equipment  had  co  be  done  as  a 
civil  defense  drill  because  of  fear  that 
the  present  law  did  not  ofTer  a  basis 
upon  which  it  could  be  done  in  any  other 
way.  As  I  imderstand  it,  the  changes 
which  are  proposed  would  permit  the 
use  of  civil  defense  equipment  in  cases 
of  great  catastrophes,  floods,  droughts, 
hurricanes,  fires,  earthquakes,  storms, 
and  so  on,  on  a  legal  basis  without  hav- 
ing to  resort  to  some  subterfuge  such  as 
a  claim  that  it  was  done  as  a  civil  de- 

This  part  of  the  bill  taken  with  the 
Qvde  amendment  I  think  is  good  legisla- 
tion, and  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jdeld  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Stiatton]. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
legislation  before  us  today  is,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Osxkrs] 
said  a  moment  ago  very  eloquently,  basi- 
cally a  national  defense  bill.  It  Is  a  part 
of  our  overall  national  defense.  It  is  a 
part  of  oiu"  total  nuclear  deterrent.  We 
are  all,  of  coxirse,  aware  of  what  hap- 
pened last  Octol)er  in  Cuba,  even  though 
some  people  have  been  trjrlng  hard  lately 
to  rewrite  history  in  this  connection.  At 
that  time  the  Soviet  Union,  as  we  all 
know,  backed  down  in  the  Cuban  crisis, 
because  they  saw  tills  country  was  pre- 
pared to  go  to  nuclear  war  when  ovur  na- 
tional security  was  threatened,  as  it  was 
by  the  introduction  of  missiles  into  Cuba. 

The  only  way  in  which  we  can  have  a 
strong  national  defense,  of  course.  Is  if 
that  force  is  a  credible  force  and  if  the 
deterrent  power  which  we  possess  Is  a 
credible  power.  Obviously  our  nuclear 
striking  power  cannot  be  fully  credible 
unless  we  give  some  clear  demonstration 
that  if  we  ever  decide  to  use  that  nuclear 
force  and  thereby  Initiate  nuclear  war- 
fare, we  are  prepared  to  take  all  reason- 
able preventive  measures  to  protect  our 
own  people  from  whatever  nuclear  at- 
tack might  be  directed  against  them. 

It  is  a  little  surprising  to  me  that  those 
who  have  been  most  strenuous  in  urging 
that  we  go  to  war  against  Cuba  today 
seem  to  be  the  same  ones  who  also  want 
us  to  cut  down  this  portion  of  our  overall 
nuclear  defense  program.  It  seems 
strange  that  those  who  suggest  we  should 
take  aggressive  actioh  in  Cuba  also  pro- 
pose that  we  ought  to  base  our  national 
defense  effort  on  lndividu£kl  or  statewide 
action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  cannot  build  a  na- 
tional defense  on  the  basis  of  individual 
actions  or  even  by  a  combination  of 
statewide  actions.  War  and  military 
power  can  only  be  developed  on  a  na- 
tional basis.  The  same  is  true  with  re- 
spect to  this  aspect  of  our  overall  pro- 
gram. These  shelters  are  part  of  our  na- 
tional defense.  They  can  only  be  built 
on  a  national  basis,  as  a  result  of  nation- 
wide leadership. 

Over  in  the  other  body  they  are  delib- 
erating the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.    Al- 


though the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Hebert]  said  a  moment  ago  that  he 
did  not  want  to  get  into  a  discussion  of 
that  treaty,  I  believe  there  are  some  im- 
portant correlations  between  that  treaty 
and  what  we  are  discussing  here  today. 
The  point  that  is  constantly  t)eing  made 
in  connection  with  this  treaty  is  that  if 
we  go  ahead  and  ratify  it,  as  I  lielieve  we 
will,  we  must  also  m8Lke  certain  to  keep 
our  powder  dry,  and  to  keep  our  defenses 
strong. 

In  discussing  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty,  there  has  also  been  a  lot  of  talk 
about  the  importance  of  an  anti-bal- 
listic-missile-missile. Let  me  just  say 
this  to  those  who  are  interested  in  this 
important  weapon.  The  evidence  pre- 
sented to  our  committee  made  it  clear 
that  if  you  believe  in  developing  an 
anti-ballistic-missile-missile,  then  the 
only  way  in  which  such  a  weapon  can 
be  effectively  deployed  is  in  connection 
with  a  comprehensive  system  of  fallout 
shelters.  For  otherwise  an  enemy  can 
completely  wipe  out  the  locality  any  such 
missile  is  designed  to  defend  merely  by 
exploding  nuclear  blasts  upwind  from  the 
defended  site  and  then  let  the  lethal  fall- 
out drift  down  over  the  defended  site  and 
wipe  it  out  in  that  fashion. 

The  adoption  of  this  legislation,  then, 
Mr.  Chairman,  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
one  of  the  most  conclusive  pieces  of  evi- 
dence we  could  give  to  the  Russians  and 
to  the  world  that  we  do  intend  to  main- 
tain a  strong  defensive  posture,  even 
with  a  nuclear   test  ban  treaty.    And 

1  for  one  Intend  to  vote  for  this  essential 
and  necessary  part  of  our  overall  na- 
tional defense  program. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr. Becker]. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  to  every  one  of  the  hearings  for 

2  solid  months,  on  this  legislation.  I 
listened  today  to  the  debate.  I  would 
say  that  about  90  percent  of  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  today  were 
based  on  emotionalism.  And  if  that  is 
the  case,  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  I  am  just  as  much  interested, 
as  I  am  sure  every  Member  of  this  Hoxise 
Is  interested,  in  saving  the  life  of  even 
one  American  citizen,  if  this  legislation 
is  effective.  But  I  am  wondering  why, 
if  we  have  good  legislation— and  I  want 
to  bring  this  out  before  the  House  as  I 
did  before  the  committee— that  Mr.  Steu- 
art  Pittman,  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Civil  Defense,  had  to  call  up  a 
high  official  in  New  York  State  and  have 
him  telephone  me  at  my  oflBce  down  here, 
to  try  to  influence  and  stop  my  opposi- 
tion to  this  legislation.  This  was  at  Uie 
end  of  the  hearings.  This  was  after 
months  of  meetings  with  Mr.  Pittman 
in  the  hearings.  Mr.  Pittman,  when  he 
came  to  my  ofRce.  always  received  courte- 
ous and  gentlemanly  treatment,  but  he 
had  to  use  this  method;  and  after  the 
gentleman  who  called  me  was  finished. 
I  assure  you,  I  do  not  beUeve  he  wUl  ever 
be  induced  to  make  that  kind  of  caU 
again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  look  at  the  rec- 
ord of  this  legislation.  As  my  good  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Foreman]  said,  we,  too,  are  in  favor  oi 
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fallout  shelters  and   an  adequate  pro- 
gram.   But  take  the  first  section  of  this 
bill,  206.     What  is  this  going  to  do?     It 
will  provide  that  the  Civil  Defense  Agen- 
cy  with  the  funds  authorized,  can  put 
fallout  shelters  in  Federal  buildings,  and 
that  they  can  alter  Federal  buildings  for 
fallout  shelters.     Under  what  commit- 
tee's jurisdiction  do  we  have  the  matter 
of  Federal  buildings?     That  comes  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  House  PubUc 
Works  Committee.     The   House   Public 
Works  Committee  in  making  its  plans 
and  programs  for  new  Federal  buildings 
may  provide  under  the  law  any  shelter 
space  or  program  that  they  want.     If 
they  want  to  go  to  the  Civil  Defense 
Agency  and  coordinate  their  efforts  as  to 
design,  for  a  scientific  fallout  shelter  in 
a  Federal  building,  they  certainly  may 
do  that.     And  there  ought  to  be  that 
type  of  cooperation  for  the  funds  that  we 
are  giving  and  have  been  giving  to  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Agency.     So  why 
do  we  have  to  have  a  Federal  buildings 
program  under  the  Civil  Defense  Agency 
today  in  any  shape,  manner,  or  form? 
This  is  why  I  object  to  this  section  of  the 
bill. 

I  object  to  section  207  of  the  bill,  also, 
for  the  very  same  reason  or  similar  rea- 
sons mentioned  by  my  colleague  from 
Texas.  Mind  you.  we.  too.  listened 
through  the  hearings;  we  listened  to  all 
the  scientiflc  information  that  was 
given.  And  may  I  add,  great  stress  was 
laid  upon  the  testimony  of  a  great  nu- 
clear scientist,  a  man  for  whom  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  and  for  whose  tal- 
ent I  have  the  greatest  admiration.  Dr. 
Edward  Teller. 

Mr.  Chairman,  great  stress  was  laid 
upon  his  testimony  in  support  of  this 
program.  But  let  me  add  here  that  while 
his  testimony  is  being  used  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  program,  I  wonder  how  many 
remember  that  his  testimony  in  the 
other  iKxly  in  opposition  to  the  test  ban 
treaty  has  been  more  or  less  ridiculed? 
It  is  according  to  whose  ox  is  being  gored 
and  when  you  want  to  stab  the  right 
person. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  we  are  going  to 
go  into  the  States  with  fallout  shelters, 
my  good  colleague  and  my  esteemed 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Hubert]  , 
challenged  a  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Foreman] 
that  you  could  not  put  one  in  a  down- 
town garage.  I  say  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Foreman!  was  right.  You 
can.  If  the  city  of  New  York  or  if  the 
city  of  Chicago  wanted  to  build  an  un- 
derground garage  in  the  middle  of  the 
city,  you  can  under  this  legislation  apply 
for  funds  to  put  a  fallout  shelter  there, 
and  I  am  sure  everybody  on  the  commit- 
tee knows  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  point  out  one 
other  thing.  Representatives  of  the 
Artesia  School  District  in  New  Mexico 
testified  before  our  committee  that  they 
had  gone  ahead  to  experiment  with  an 
underground  school.  Because  of  heat 
conditions  and  sandstorm  conditions 
they  designed  one  to  build  underground. 
They  came  to  the  committee  and  told 
us  what  a  wonderful  idea  it  was.  But, 
as  they  informed  the  conunlttee,  as  they 
approached    the    date    of    construction 


someone  gave  them  the  idea  that  if  they 
went  to  the  Civil  Defense  Agency  in 
Washington  they  could  get  some  money. 
So  they  came  to  Washington  and  went  to 
the  Civil  Defense  Agency  and  were  In- 
formed that  if  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  EJepartment  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  would  approve  it, 
they  would  pass  the  money  over  to 
HEW.  They  did  and  got  $30,000  toward 
a  total  cost  of  $490,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  that  school  to  be  built  under- 
ground, which  was  never  designed  for  a 
fallout  shelter.  This  school  was  never 
designed  or  intended  for  a  fallout  shel- 
ter but  they  got  the  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  how  far  out  this 
will  go  when  you  get  out  in  the  fleld  of 
Federal  aid. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  committee's  consideration  of  this 
legislation  was  any  thought  given  to  the 
matter  of  the  civil  rights  that  might  be 
involved  here?  We  have  had  under  con- 
sideration nondiscriminatory  secUons  in 
various  bills  which  have  been  considered 
by  the  House  this  year.  This  Involves 
certain  items  for  local  facilities.  Has 
this  question  been  clarified  in  the  action 
of  the  committee? 

Mr  BECKER.  I  might  say  to  my  good 
friend  that  I  would  rather  someone  else 
answer  the  question.  I  think  it  nearly 
broke  up  the  hearing  at  one  point.  How- 
ever I  would  Uke  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Hebert]  to  answer 
the  question. 

Mr  iriBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  bill  is  without  limitation  for 
the  use  of  shelters. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr  FINDLEY.  May  I  conclude  from 
that  then  that  the  legislative  history 
would  make  It  clear  that  no  funds  would 
be  available  for  faciUties  which  would 
be  racially  segregated? 

Mr.  BECKER.  There  are  no  fimds 
for  racially  segregated  shelters. 

Mr.    HEBERT.     Mr.    Chairman    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BECKER.     I  yield. 
Mr.  HEBERT.     There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  racially  segregated  shelter.     The 
shelters  are  without  limitation. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  And  no  Federal  fxmds 
could  be  granted  to  a  f  aciUty  which  was 
operated  on  a  segregated  basis? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  The  language  m  the 
bill  says  "without  linutatlon." 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
our  colleagues  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
said  there  was  no  humor  or  fim  in  this 
bUl.  I  agree  with  that  wholeheartedly. 
This  is  serious  busmess.  However,  I  re- 
member during  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings when  Mr.  Pittman  was  asked  by  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  what  do 
the  Members  of  Congress  do,  where  do 
all  the  thousands  of  people  mi  the  Hill 
go,  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  attack? 
No  one  knew. 

But  suddenly  signs  went  up  all  over 
the  place.     Suddenly  some  water  cans 


were  put  down  In  the  subway.    Sudden- 
ly some  boxes  appeared  toward  the  end 
of  the  hearing.    And,  do  you  know  some- 
thing?   I  just  found  out  that  If  we  had 
a  nuclear  attack  today  and  wanted  to 
use  those  shelters  which  have  been  pro- 
vided, those  water  cans  are  empty.    This 
is  how  ridiculous  we  can  get  when  we 
go  into  a  program  that  is  not  sufiBciently 
designed,  but  will  spend  money  regard- 
less of  what  the  effects  are  going  to  be. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  that  we  must  have  a 
proper  civil  defense,  of  covu-se,  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  Federal  build- 
ings but  throughout  the  entire  States  of 
the  Union.    Once  we  get  that  and  once 
we   have   the  civil   defense  leadership, 
then  we  can  look  into  these  other  areas. 
But  If  we  are  going  to  have  empty  wa- 
ter cans  over  here  In  the  subway  of  the 
Capitol  and  if  you  and  I  and  others  are 
going  to  survive  on  them,  what  Is  going 
to  happen  to  the  other  people  where  some 
of  the  shelters  are  now  designated?    For 
instance.  In  the  city  of  New  York  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  showed  some 
of  them  to  be  rat-  and  garbage-infested 
cellars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  some  of  the 
things  which  went  on  in  the  hearings 
that  the  members  of  the  conunlttee  ought 
to  hear  before  they  cast  a  vote  on  this 
bill.  God  knows  that  every  man  i^i  this 
House  is  vitally  concerned  with  saving 
the  lives  of  every  American  man,  wwn- 
an,  and  child. 

No  one  has  a  premium  on  that  posi- 
tion In  this  body,  but  If  we  are  going  to 
do  it,  for  God's  sake  let  us  do  it  right, 
and  not  under  this  kind  of  legislation. 

Mr.  HfeERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Nedzi]. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  at  the  outset  I  want  to  add  my  name 
to  those  who  were  persuaded  by  the 
exhaustive,  comprehensive,  and  excel- 
lent hearings  from  the  position  of  being 
highly  skeptical  to  the  legislation  to  one 
that  is  satlsfled  that  it  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

I  flnd  it  extremely  difficult  to  under- 
stand some  of  the  arguments  posed  by 
gentlemen  opposed  to  this  legislation. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  decry  the  deplor- 
able situation  that  exists  in  civil  de- 
fense today  and  on  the  other  hand  we 
decry  the  efforts  being  made  to  improve 
the  situation. 

Let  me  refer  to  smne  of  the  figures 
mentioned  by  gentlemen  opposed  to  this 
legislation.  First  of  aU,  the  impression 
has  been  created  that  104  million  shel- 
ter spaces  are  available  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time.  As  the  re- 
sult of  a  national  survey  by  the  civil 
defense  organization,  104  million  spaces 
were  found,  and  this  figure  of  104  mil- 
lion spaces  has  become  embedded  in  the 
minds  of  many  people.  It  Is  a  figure 
that  is  accepted  with  reference  to  usable 
spaces.  But  that  is  not  a  true  figure. 
Of  the  104  million  spaces  there  are  only 
about  75  million  of  them  actually  usable. 
Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
the  gentleman  mean  to  say  to  this  House 
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that  we  hftTC  104  million  Identified  In 
this  country  and  that  If  we  have  a  nu-* 
clear  attack  we  will  not  use  those  10^ 
million  spaces? 

Does  the  gentleman  mean  to  say  X/i 
this  House  that  If  we  are  attacked  and 
the  bank  employees  are  In  their  ban!c$ 
they  are  not  going  to  have  the  Intelll-t 
gence  to  go  Into  their  vaults  and  turn 
on  the  air  conditioning? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  In  answer  to  the  gentle-i 
man's  question,  that  is  exactly  what  1 
mean.  We  do  not  have  those  spaces,  and 
It  Is  a  deception  on  the  American  public 
to  say  that  we  do  have  them.  We  have 
70  to  75  million  spaces  only.  I 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  we  need 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  240 
million  spaces  despite  the  fact  that  w^ 
have  a  population  of  180  million.  Th0 
reason  for  this  Is  obvious.  People  go  t0 
work  and  they  cannot  use  the  shelter 
space  at  home,  and  vice  versa.  Thi« 
means  that  we  have  70  to  75  million 
available.  We  need  165  to  170  million 
more  spaces  to  have  an  adequate  civli 
defense  program  in  the  cotmtry. 

Everybody  is  In  favor  of  civil  defense. 
You  hear  the  opponents  to  this  legisla- 
tion say  they  are  in  favor  of  civil  defense. 
But  how  are  they  going  to  create  these 
165  to  170  million  spaces?  I 

Let  me  repeat  the  argument  that  was 
presented  that  these  spaces  are  being 
created  at  the  rate  of  4  million  spaces  % 
year  by  private  initiative.  That  is  what 
is  going  on  at  the  present  time.  Assume 
4  million  spaces  are  added,  do  you  realize 
how  many  years  it  is  going  to  take  to  get 
165  million  additional  spaces?  This  doe^ 
not  take  into  consideration  the  increase 
In  the  population  which  means  our  ac- 
tual Increment  in  terms  of  relation  to 
population  is  only  one-half  millio^ 
spaces  a  year.  If  you  divide  one-hall 
million  into  165  million  you  get  somet- 
thing  in  the  neighborhood  of  325  years 
before  we  have  an  adequate  fallout  shel*- 
ter  program  in  the  country  to  protect  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  few  remarks  about  the 
cost  of  the  program.  Let  me  preface  my 
remarks  by  saying  that  this  is  a  1-year 
bilL  Some  of  the  figures  that  I  will  use 
will  refer  to  a  5-year  program.  And  the|r 
are  correct  when  related  to  a  5 -year  proi- 
gram;  but  again  I  stress  the  fact  that  the 
committee  did  not  accept  the  Departs 
ment's  5 -year  program — and  this  bill 
will  cover  only  1  single  year. 

If  the  program  shows  progress  a  yeao" 
from  now.  as  we  hope  it  will,  and  if  we 
do  go  into  a  5-year  program  ultimately 
although  this  will  be  year-by-year,  thie 
total  cost  for  the  necessary  240  million 
spaces  would  be  about  $2.35  billion, 
and  there  is  no  sense  kidding  anybody 
about  it.  ( 

I  know  this  figure  will  be  brought  up 
and  will  be  stressed,  and  will  be  ma<ie 
to  appear  ad  the  cost  of  the  program 
which  we  are  now  embarking  on.  Let 
me  say  again,  this  is  not  so.  Congress  is 
exerting  more  control  over  this  program 
than  on  other  programs  that  I  am  per- 
sonally familiar  with.  This  bill  has  a  lUle 
of  1  year,  and  will  simply  run  out  at  that 
time,  unless  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Congress  decide  tjo 


grant  further  hearings  to  continue  the 
progrram  for  another  year.  And  I  think 
it  can  be  guaranteed  that  if  the  program 
does  not  work  the  way  that  It  Is  supposed 
to,  If  there  are  any  deviations  from 
either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
we  will  know  about  it  immediately  and 
will  take  whatever  corrective  action  is 
necessary.  Personally,  I  do  not  expect 
anything  of  this  kind  to  happen  but  ac- 
cede the  possibility  of  It.  and  It  Is  for 
this  reason  that  I  mention  It. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan    [Mr.  Chamber- 

LAHfl. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  skepticism 
e.xpressed  about  the  necessity  and 
feasibility  of  this  incentive  civil  defense 
program  for  the  establishing  of  fallout 
shelters.  Such  an  attitude  has  often 
been  dominant  with  respect  to  our  other 
civil  defense  programs  as  well.  This 
skepticism  seems  to  spring  from  at  least 
two  sources:  first,  questions  about  the 
workability  of  the  programs  themselves, 
and  second,  the  belief  that  civil  defense 
is  no  longer  a  genuine  possibility.  There 
Is  something  about  civil  defense  that  for 
a  good  many  people  has  only  a  ring  of 
unreality.  Talk  of  survival  In  the  event 
of  a  nuclear  war  to  them  seems  at  best 
ludicrous  or  Utopian,  and  at  worst,  a 
misleading  and  perhaps  even  criminal  il- 
lusion, raising  false  hopes  and  misrepre- 
senting the  stark  realities  of  nuclear  war 
itself. 

Most  of  us  remember  the  crucial  role 
that  civil  defense  played  in  the  Second 
World  War.  In  fact,  what  most  people 
understand  by  the  term  "civil  defense" 
is  probably  a  "word  picture"  of  the 
heroic  efforts  of  the  English  citizenry 
during  the  battle  of  Britain.  And  it  is. 
no  doubt,  the  difference  between  V-2*s 
and  nuclear  ICBM's  that  has  seemed  to 
obliterate  all  meaning  out  of  that  "word 
picture"  meaning.  And  thus  though  we 
as  a  nation  were  fortunate  enough  to 
have  been  spared  such  a  civil  defense 
experience  in  the  last  war,  we  are  now 
so  unfortunate  as  to  apparently  be 
denied  such  a  means  to  protect  our  civil- 
ian population  and  to  bolster  our  home 
defenses  in  the  event  of  another  war. 
Therefore  it  seems  to  follow  for  many, 
at  least  emotionally,  that  since  nuclear 
war — and  survival  of  it — is  unthink- 
able, it  is  best  not  to  think  about  it  at 
all. 

Now  while  I  have  been  skeptical  about 
the  operation  and  effectiveness  of  our 
civil  defense  efforts,  I  do  not  believe  that 
civil  defense  is  an  impossibility  and 
therefore  "unthinkable."  Nor  do  I  feel 
that  thinking  about  civil  defense  neces- 
sarily means  that  we  raise  false  hopes 
about  survival  and  about  the  nature  of 
nuclear  war,  if  we  adjust  and  update  our 
understanding,  our  "word  picture"  of 
civil  defense.  We  cannot  of  course  have 
great  hopes  for  the  saving  of  those  in  the 
blast  area  itself  as  was  the  case  in  the 
last  war.  but  we  can  reasonably  hope  to 
protect  the  rest  of  the  people  from  the 
equally  deadly  effects  of  radioactive  fall- 
out which  following  such  a  blast  would 
spread  across  the  coimtry.  It  is  with 
that  purpose  In  mind  that  this  incentive 
program  is  proposed. 


The  committee  took  a  coldly  neutral 
approach  to  this  proposal,  a  view  in 
which  I  shared  since  such  a  Pederal  pro- 
gram could  only  be  Justified  if  It  were 
shown  that  the  local  civil  defense  pro- 
grams were  in  genuine  need  of  such  aid 
and  could  use  it  effectively.  In  our  long 
hearings  we  heard  both  favorable  and 
unfavorable  reports  as  to  the  state  of 
preparedness  of  local  civil  defense  or- 
ganizations. 

The  recent  statistics  indicate  that 
2.962  counties  out  of  the  3,080  counties 
in  the  United  States  have  some  form  of 
organized  civil  defense.  Since  1961,  the 
first  year  In  which  the  personnel  and 
administrative  matching  funds  were  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress,  participa- 
tion by  States  and  political  subdivisions 
has  almost  doubled.  All  States  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  program.  At  county 
and  municipal  levels  over  55  percent  of 
the  population  has  some  form  of  civil 
defense  leadership.  Last  year  1,268 
counties  and  municipalities  plus  55 
States  and  territories  alone  expended 
more  than  $27,500,000  In  the  matching 
funds  program  for  civil  defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  this  is 
strong  evidence  that  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  making  financial  contribu- 
tions to  the  development  of  a  strong  civil 
defense  system  and  that  few  of  these 
responsibilities  are  being  supported  by 
the  Pederal  Government.  In  no  case 
does  Pederal  support  exceed  50  percent 
of  the  actual  cost. 

There  are  many  Instances  which  are 
too  numerous  to  list  In  which  basic  civil 
defense  functions  have  been  assigned  to 
elements  of  existing  government  in  coun- 
ties and  cities. 

As  several  of  our  civil  defense  pro- 
grams have  been  shared  by  Pederal  and 
local  authorities  on  a  matching -funds 
basis,  there  was  naturally  much  talk  in 
favor  of  this  approach  to  this  incentive 
program  for  shelters.  However,  it  was 
not  possible  to  arrive  at  an  accurate 
measurement  for  determining  the  value 
and  amount  of  the  local  contribution, 
consequently  the  committee  accepted  the 
view  of  the  Defense  Department  that  the 
Federal  offer  of  financial  assistance 
should  be  to  reimburse  for  all  costs  up 
to  $2.50  a  square  foot  rather  than  to 
develop  a  complex  cost  sharing  mech- 
anism. 

The  Defense  Department  estimates 
that  the  local  contribution  over  a  5 -year 
period  would  substantially  exceed  the 
Pederal  contribution.  The  building  own- 
er must  donate  valuable  space  in  a  build- 
ing to  store  shelter  supplies.  Using  na- 
tional average  figures,  this  item  alone 
would  come  to  about  $15  per  shelter 
space.  In  most  instances  the  building 
owners  will  contribute  the  time  of  em- 
ployees to  be  trained  as  shelter  managers 
and  monitors.  There  are  other  adminis- 
trative burdens  which  will  fall  on  schools, 
hospitals,  and  other  institutions  permit- 
ting their  buildings  to  be  used  as  public 
shelters. 

Local  governments  must  meet  the 
management  and  financial  burden  of 
moving  the  shelter  supplies  into  place, 
policing  them  and  replenishing  them  U 
necessary.  They  take  tiUe  and  respon- 
sibility when  the  supplies  are  picked  up 
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from  Federal  warehouses.  The  local 
government  must  organize  and  plan  for 
full  use  of  the  shelters.  People  must  be 
assigned  to  make  sure  that  the  shelters 
are  open  and  available  when  needed. 
Communication  links  must  be  estab- 
lished from  local  emergency  operating 
centers  to  the  public  shelters.  These 
shelters  will  be  staging  areas  for  work 
parties  to  carry  on  the  vital  functions 
during  and  immediately  after  an  attack, 
and  all  of  this  must  be  planned  and  or- 
ganized at  considerable  expense  and  ef- 
fort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  participated  m  the 
long  and  informative  hearings  which 
preceded  the  writing  of  the  bill  which  is 
before  the  House.  I  heard  testimony 
from  State  and  local  civil  defense  officials 
and  private  citizens  which  convinced  me 
that  the  State  and  local  governments 
have  taken  seriously  the  joint  responsi- 
bility they  have  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  a  system  of  civil  de- 
fense. 

It  is  argued  that  if  this  program  is 
continued  for  the  full  5  years  the  cost 
of  over   $2.1    billion  will  be  excessive. 
There  is  no  denying  that  it  is  expensive, 
but  I  think  we  must  view  It  In  terms  of 
our  overall  defense  effort.     Let  us  re- 
member that  during  that  5-year  period 
the  Defense  Department  budget  would 
total  over  $250  billion.    And  certainly  a 
potential  enemy  must  also  take  into  ac- 
count in  sizing  up  our  vulnerability  to 
attack,  the  ability  of  our  people  to  re- 
cover and  retaliate.    It  is  primarily  with 
this  thought  in  mind  that  I  find  that 
we  cannot   afford   to   shortchange   our 
civil   defense   effort.     There   are  many 
ways  to  seek  to  secure  the  peace  and 
prevent  the  stark  realities  of  nuclear  war 
from  taking  place.    And  a  sound  civil  de- 
fense program  is  not  the  least  effective 
of  those  ways.     Congress,  so  often  at- 
tacked, however  justly,  for  falling  to  as- 
sume responsibility,  has  in  this  instance 
through  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices written  this  program.     It  has  not 
been  forced  upon  it.    It  Is  the  delibera- 
tive choice  of  that  committee.    As  a  Fed- 
eral aid  program  it  has  no  more  vir- 
tues than  do  any  of  the  others,  but  I 
feel  that  the  consequences  fiowing  from 
a  rejection  of  this  progrsun  are  too  for- 
bidding.   I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  8200. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bolton  1. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, It  Is  not  usual  for  me  to  appear 
here  In  the  well  either  In  opposition  to 
my  leader,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brown ].  nor  supporting  a  new  and 
increased  spending  program,  but  I  am 
one  of  those  who  has  been  a  part  of  the 
much  maligned  civil  defense  effort. 

During  World  War  n,  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  on  several  staffs  and  to 
wrestle  with  the  problems  of  planning  for 
potential  disaster.  As  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  my  county  civil  defense  organiza- 
tion, it  was  my  responsibility  to  try  to 
plan  some  method  for  survival  In  a 
county  adjacent  to  a  sure  area  of  atomic 
attack.  If  war  came.  But  wait  a  minute. 
One  easier  method  to  attack  a  city  such 
as  Cleveland,  Ohio,  rather  than  planning 
for  a  direct  hit  is  to  drop  a  bomb  in  the 
shallowness  of  Lake  Erie  and.  thereby, 


to  cover  through  fallout  not  just  one 
county  but  an  area  extending  from 
Toledo  to  Erie.  Pa.,  the  whole  Mahoning 
Valley,  and  even  to  Pittsburgh. 

This  program  we  are  discussing  here 
today  is  to  help  provide  a  shelter  against 
such  an  attack  for  survival.  Whether  it 
gets  the  job  done  well  is  a  question  of 
administration.  In  connection  with  the 
administration,  I  would  say  to  the  Chair- 
man that  it  Is  my  hope  that  the  effect  of 
this  legislation  and  of  the  program  un- 
der it  is  not  so  rigid  as  to  prevent  con- 
sidei-ation  of  a  program  which  has  re- 
cently been  brought  to  my  attention,  to 
tie  in  this  shelter  program  with  our  na- 
tional highway  defense  system,  to  tie  it 
in  under  bridges,  and  to  connect  these 
bridges  with  fallout  protective  trairis  for 
contact  and  supply  after  attack. 

Let  me  recall  to  you  the  feeling  when 
the  blockade  of  Cuba  was  first  announced 
and  the  potential  of  an  atomic  reaction 
confronted  many  of  our  citizens  who  had 
never  before  faced  up  to  such  an  even- 
tuality. In  some  areas  there  was  a 
fatalistic  shrugging  of  the  shoulders  but 
in  others  there  was  a  real  desire  to  do 
whatever  possible  to  continue  to  live. 

I  want  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  our 
President  so  that  he  can  be  firm  in  his 
reaction  on  foreign  relations. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  surprising  to  me 
that  the  White  House  has  been  during 
the  past  few  months  eloquently  silent 
regarding  the  merits  of  this  bill.  While 
on  paper  it  has  the  President's  support, 
the  White  House  pulsetakers  know  only 
too  well  that  a  fallout  shelter  bill  is  a 
political  dud.  I  have  yet  to  see  a  single 
congressional  legislative  questionnaire 
which  indicates  popular  support  for  this 
kind  of  legislation.  Indeed,  as  politi- 
cians, many  of  us  could  gain  considerable 
favor  with  our  constituents  by  ridiculing 
this  entire  program,  as  one  Member  of 
the  other  body  from  my  State  has  cyni- 
cally tried  to  do  for  years. 

Few  of  us  who  see  a  great  deal  of  merit 
in  this  bill  will  never  be  in  a  position 
to  say  "I  told  you  so"  and  we  fervently 
hope  and  pray  we  will  not  be.  Nonethe- 
less, regardless  of  the  political  disadvan- 
tages, we  have  before  us  today,  a  duty  and 
obhgation  to  perform.  We  have  the 
benefit  of  a  compelling  set  of  highly 
technical  scientific  studies — parts  of 
which  are  classified.  Our  constituents 
do  not.  Arguments  against  a  fallout 
protection  program  make  blazing  head- 
lines; argmnents  for  suffer  the  fate  con- 
signed to  all  esoteric  research.  As  I  see 
it.  such  an  unfavorable  environment 
compounds  our  responsibility  to  act. 

Gentlemen,  protection  against  fallout 
for  a  major  portion  of  our  population  can 
no  longer  be  considered  as  passive  de- 
fense. Civil  defense,  under  the  present- 
day  assiunptions  of  what  would  consti- 
tute an  enemy  nuclear  attack,  must  be 
included  as  a  most  important  part  of  our 
active  and  deterrent  posture  within  the 
total  national  security  effort.  One  can 
hardly  fail  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion 
after  reading  the  testimony  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of 
the  Army  and  Air  Force,  and  such  lead- 
ing nuclear  physicists  as  Dr.  Edward  Tel- 
ler and  Eugene  Paul  Wigner. 

Of  far  more  Immediate  concern,  how- 
ever, is  the  sUtement  by  Defense  Sec- 


retary  McNamara   that   he   personally 
will  not  deploy   our  Nike-Zeus  and  X 
antimissile  missiles  imless  an  adequate 
fallout  shelter  program  becomes  a  real- 
ity.   He  testified  to  this  last  February 
before  the  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee and  repeated  the  statement 
in  a  letter  to  me  of  June  3.    His  ration- 
ale is  that  an  ABM  defense  of  major 
target    areas — if    perfected — would    do 
little  good  since  an  enemy  could  lob  50- 
megaton  missiles  into  unprotected  areas 
100   miles  upwind,   thereby   permitting 
prevailing  winds  and  resultant  fallout  to 
break  through  the  defense  or  because 
their  destruction  would  create  tremen- 
dous fallout  itself.    Even  if  you  disagree 
with  this  reasoning,  I  think  the  RB-70 
episode  has  taught  us  that  in  matters 
relating  to  actual  deployment  of  author- 
ized and  appropriated  weapons,  the  Sec- 
retary holds  the  tnmip  card.    In  this  re- 
gard, a  vote  against  a  start  on  this  ex- 
perimental program  could  very  well  be 
a   vote   against   future    deployment    of 
Nike-Zeus  and  Nike-X. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  be- 
fore it  today  an  opportimlty  to  dramat- 
ically express  to  the  entire  world  that, 
notwithstanding  he  hopes  implicit  in  the 
proposed  nuclear  test  ban,  we,  as  a  na- 
tion, have  no  intention  of  dropping  our 
guard. 

In  this  measure  before  us  we  are  being 
asked  to  choose  between  the  euphoria  of 
the  present  and  the  reality  of  the  haz- 
ards of  the  future.  I  know  where  I  shall 
cast  my  lot.  I  ui^e  your  support  of  H.R. 
8200. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  my  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  his  reply  thereto. 

May  13,  1963. 
Hon.  Robert  S.  McNamaea, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
U.S.  Department  of  Defense. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Secrttaky:  During  the  course 
of  the  fiscal  1964  Defense  Department  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  Subconamlttee  on  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriations,  you 
were  quoted  on  page  438  as  saying:  "I 
would  say  the  quickest  way  to  provide  for 
a  saving  in  lives  under  these  circumstances 
Is  to  advance  the  civil  defense  program  at 
an  expenditure  which  Is  just  a  small  frac- 
tion of  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  one 
of  these  programs  demands  a  complemen- 
tto-y  civil  defense  program,  because  there 
will  be  such  a  huge  amount  of  fallout  gen- 
erated by  our  own  antl-ICBM  system  and 
the  Incoming  warheads  of  the  strike  that 
It  would  be  foolhardy  to  spend  fimds  of 
this  magnitude  without  accompanying  it 
with  a  civil  defense  program." 

Under  further  questioning  on  this  point 
by  Congressman  Pord,  the  hearings  have 
you  quoted  as  saying:  "'  *  *  I  think  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  our  own  program  will 
create  a  fallout  problem." 

Shortly  thereafter,  on  page  439,  you  made 
what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  strongest 
statements  ever  made  by  a  Secretary  of 
Defense  In  support  of  the  current,  relatively 
modest  fallout  shelter  program  when  you 
said:  "I  personally  will  never  recommend 
an  antl-ICBM  program  unless  a  fallout  pro- 
gram does  accompany  It.  •  •  •  On  this 
point,  may  I  add  one  further  thought:  If 
we  had  a  Nlke-Zeus  or  X  system  In  being, 
the  Soviets  almost  certainly  would  target 
some  of  their  missiles  outside  the  range  of 
those  systems.  They  would  know  where  the 
defense  systems  were  located  and  they  would 
target    their    missiles   outside   the   range   of 
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those  systemB  with  ground  biirsU  to  Insiire 
that  we  had  a  subatantlal  degree  of  fallout 
even  though  the  defenae  aystem  might  have 
been  successful  in  Intercepting  some  or  even 
a  majority  of  the  warheads  targeted  against 
the  urban   areas   themselves." 

You  went  on  to  conclude  on  page  440,  as 
follows:  "•  •  •  I  am  not  so  certain  we 
have  gotten  this  point  across  before  as  thor- 
oughly as  we  should  have,  but  It  Is  a  point 
we  have  mentioned  before,  and  I  wanted  to 
mention  It  again  now." 

As  one  who  Is  In  general  sympathy  with 
your  concern  over  the  Interrelationship  be- 
tween our  antl-ICBM  and  fallout  programs, 
as  evidenced  by  the  attached  news  release. 
I  fully  concur  with  your  feeling  that  "I  am 
not  so  certain  we  have  gotten  this  point 
across  before  as  thoro\ighly  as  we  should 
have."  Moreover,  If  the  point  Is  unclear 
with  members  of  the  appropriate  oongres- 
alonal  committees.  I  believe  this  vital  matter 
>»■■  been  completely  lost  on  the  part  of  the 
puUle. 

In  this  regard,  with  your  Interest  In  the 
strategic  Importance  of  an  adequate  fallout 
program,  would  not  better  understanding  of 
the  existing  and  proposed  shelter  programs 
result  from  a  frank  acknowledgment  of  the 
Interrelationship  of  our  antl-ICBM  and  fall 
out  programs? 

With  this  In  mind,  Mr.  Secretary,  woul 
you  kindly  comment  In  greater  detail  on  th 
above  statements,  especially  with  regard  toj 
your  assertion  that  '"I  personally  will  never 
reconunend  an  antl-ICBM  program  unless  - 
fallout  program  does  accompany  It."    • 

With  every  best  wish. 
Ever  sincerely, 

Oliveb  p.  Bolton. 


THI  SBCaTTAHT  OF  DETENSS, 

Washington.  June  3, 1983. 
Hon.  Ot-rvzH  P.  Bolton, 
House  of  Representatives. 

DBAS  Ma.  BoLTOw:  Tour  strong  and  conJ 
aifltent  support  of  the  civil  defense  programi 
Is  most  apprecUted,  and  I  welcome  the  op- 
portunity yoiir  letter  affords  me  to  discuss  Ini 
greater  detail  the  relationship  between  civU 
defense  and  the  antlballlstlc  missile  program. 

In  yoiir  letter  you  quote  my  remarks  be- 
tore  the  Hovise  Subcommittee  on  DepartmenU 
of  Defense  Appropriations  to  the  effect  that 
any  antlballlstlc  missile  defense  program 
"demands  a  complementary  civil  defense 
program,  because  there  will  be  such  a  hugfl 
amount  of  fallout  generated  by  our  own  antl- 
ICBM  system  and  the  Incoming  warheads  at 
the  strike  that  it  would  be  foolhardy  to  spend 
funds  of  this  magnitude  without  accompany-* 
Ing  It  with  a  civil  defense  program."  , 

Tou  underscore,  however,  only  the  flrsi 
source  of  fallout  I  mentioned.  Actually  th4 
fallout  generated  by  our  own  antl-ICBM 
would  be  of  minor  significance  compare^ 
with  tliat  generated  by  the  Incoming  war4 
heads.  I  elaborated  on  this  aspect  of  th4 
problem  on  the  very  next  page  of  the  hearing 
from  which  you  quoted.  I  pointed  out  the 
danger  that  the  Soviets  In  an  all-out  nucleaj 
attack  upon  the  United  States  might  dellber* 
ately  groundb\irst  some  of  their  missiles  out* 
side  the  range  of  oua-  antlballlstlc  missile  sys*^ 
tern  and  that  this  type  of  burst  would  result 
in  a  great  amount  of  fallout  even  though  th* 
defense  systems  might  have  been  successful 
In  Intercepting  some  or  even  a  majority  of  thf 
warheads  targeted  against  the  defended  ur«' 
ban  areas  themselves.  This  last  Is  the  most 
important  point  to  keep  in  mind,  and  It  Is  Itt 
that  context  that  I  said  "I  personally  wllf 
never  recommend  an  antl-ICBM  program  unf 
less  a  fallout  program  does  accompany  it.r 

Thus,  the  statement  In  your  April  26  pres^ 
release.  "According  to  Information  provide^ 
me  by  top  Pentagon  officials,  even  a  hlgb 
degree  of  success  In  aerial  Intercept  of  Inf 
coming  enemy  missiles  by  Nlke-Zeus  or  J^ 
systenos  deployed  around  such  industrial  tari- 
gets  as  Cleveland.  Columbus,  or  Akron  coul(  I 


be  easily  overcome  by  the  Soviet's  ground 
bursting  weapons  downwind  (or  upwind) 
and  outside  the  range  of  our  antl-ICBM 
system,  thereby  achieving  by  fallout  the 
destruction  and  loss  of  lives  that  could  not 
be  attained  by  bursting  within  these  target 
areas,"  Is  entirely  correct.  It  Is  principally 
for  this  reason  that  an  effective  fallout  shel- 
ter program  Is  a  necessary  complement  to  an 
antl-ICBM  system. 

And.  as  I  pointed  out  In  my  prepared  state- 
ment to  the  House  Defense  Appropriations 

Subcommittee. the  effectiveness  of  an 

active  ballistic  missile  defense  system  In  sav- 
ing lives  depends  In  large  part  upon  the 
existence  of  an  adequate  civil  defense  sys- 
tem. Indeed.  In  the  absence  of  adequate 
fallout  shelters  an  active  defense  might  not 
significantly  increase  the  proportion  of  the 
population  surviving  an  all-out  nuclear  at- 
tack. For  this  reason  the  very  austere  civil 
defense  program  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent •  •  •  should  be  given  priority  over  any 
major  additions  to  the  active  defenses."  For 
example.  If  we  were  to  consider  the  cost  of 
our  current  shelter  marking  and  stocking 
program  as  equivalent  to  one.  the  relative 
cost  per  additional  survivor  of  other  possible 
programs  would  be  as  shown  In  the  table 
below: 

Approximate 
Program                   relative  cost 
Complete  shelter  marking  and  stock- 
ing   program 1 

Provide    fallout    shelters    for    entire 

population 15 

Provide  blast  shelters  for  urban  popu- 
lation   80-60 

Improve  air  defense  and  provide  bal- 
listic missile  defense  for  large  cities.  30-60 

As  shown  above,  the  cost  of  providing  a 
ballistic  missile  defense  system  for  large 
cities  would  be  anywhere  from  30  to  50  times 
more  than  the  coat  per  additional  survivor 
of  the  currently  approved  shelter,  marking, 
and  stocking  program.  In  fact,  such  an 
active  defense  system  for  our  major  metro- 
politan areas  would  cost  two  to  three  times 
more  than  fallout  shelters  for  the  entire 
population  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  cost  of  building  new  shelters.  That  is 
why  we  have  so  strongly  reconunended  to 
the  Congress  that  the  completion  of  the 
current  shelter  survey,  stocking,  and  marking 
program  be  given  first  priority.  The  second 
essential  step  Is  to  Initiate  a  shelter  develop- 
ment program  to  provide  the  shelter  spaces 
needed  to  care  for  the  rest  of  our  popula- 
tion. Only  then  should  we  consider  other 
major  progiams  to  limit  the  effects  of  a  pos- 
sible attack. 

I  hope  these  comments  will  assist  you  in 
your  efforts  to  create  a  wider  public  under- 
standing of  the  civil  defense  problem. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  S.  McNamara. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  HortonI. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  it  is  a  very  unusual  coincidence 
that  while  the  other  body  is  considering 
a  test  bfioi  treaty,  this  body  should  be 
considering  the  expenditure  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  provide  protection  for  the 
civilian  population  through  fallout  shel- 
ters. Yet.  I  think  it  is  very  appropriate 
because  by  virtue  of  this  very  fact,  it 
highlights  to  the  American  people  that 
the  American  position  must  continue  to 
be  one  of  strength  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  a  test  ban  treaty  is  ever  entered 
into. 

It  seems  to  me  also  that  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  in  the  defense 
of  our  country  is  the  protection  of  our 
civilian  population.    I  think  we  would 


all  agree,  it  is  very  Important  that  we 
have  a  strong  national  defense  and  that 
America  be  strong  in  order  to  protect 
our  country  from  the  ravages  of  what- 
ever the  enemy  may  bring  upon  us.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  addition  to  the  ef- 
forts to  defend  our  country,  such  as  our 
SAC  Air  Force  bases,  our  early  detection 
systems,  and  the  other  military  efforts, 
it  is  equally  important  that  we  provide 
defense  for  our  civilian  pjopulation. 

I  have  long  been  interested  In  and 
active  in  civil  defense.  I  have  shared  in 
the  frustrations  of  the  civil  defense 
effort  in  my  community.  For  years  I 
served  as  sector  warden  of  our  civil 
defense  in  the  Rochester  area,  the  area 
that  I  serve.  I  know  the  frustrations 
that  those  in  the  civil  defense  effort  ex- 
perience day  in  and  day  out  in  trying  to 
provide  protection  for  our  civilian  popu- 
lation. It  seems  to  me.  and  it  is  my, 
purpose  here  now  to  indicate  to  the 
American  people  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  feels  it  is  just  as  im- 
portant that  we  protect  the  civilian  Ixjp- 
ulation  from  fallout  as  it  is  that  we 
provide  the  other  defenses  that  we  are 
providing  through  our  military  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  strength  of  our 
national  defense,  in  large  measure,  is 
determined  by  the  ability  of  our  civilian 
population  to  withstand  and  survive  an 
enemy  attack.  Protection  of  our  people 
constitutes  a  significant  factor  in  this 
Nation's  deterrent  to  aggression. 

In  recognition  of  this  truth.  I  wish 
to  announce  my  support  of  the  bill.  H.R 
8200,  now  before  the  House  to  provide 
for  fallout  protection  in  Federal  stmc- 
tures  and  nonprofit  institutions.  Pass- 
age of  this  measure  will  be  an  important 
first  step  in  building  a  nationwide  net- 
work of  community  fallout  shelters. 

As  I  have  studied  this  legislative  pro- 
posal and  the  findings  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  which  were  reported 
to  the  House  with  a  favorable  recommen- 
dation on  the  bill,  my  conviction  that 
civil  defense  is  a  major  element  of  our 
total  security  effort  has  been  strength- 
ened considerably.  Those  who  contend 
that  civil  defense  is  not  necessary  be- 
cause nuclear  war  is  unlikely  should  be 
reminded  that  only  our  strong  deterrence 
including  civil  preparedness  makes  it 
remote  because  of  our  capacity  both  to 
withstand  an  aggressor's  onslaught  and 
to  deliver  a  devastating  retaliatory  blow. 

Beyond  its  general  worth.  I  feel  it  is 
desirable  to  assess  the  specific  provisions 
of  this  biU. 

First.  There  Is  established  a  manda- 
tory requirement  that  shelter  space  be 
Incorporated  in  all  existing  or  new  Fed- 
eral buildings.  The  only  exceptions  to 
this  requirement  would  be  in  those  in- 
stances where  fallout  shelters  were  not 
needed,  too  costly,  or  not  practicable. 
The  sum  of  $15.6  million  which  the  bUl 
authorizes  for  this  purpose  would  pro- 
vide one  million  shelter  spaces,  accord- 
ing to  the  estimates. 

Second.  The  biU  authorizes  $175  mil- 
lion in  Federal  incentive  payments  for 
the  development  of  shelters  In  buildings 
belonging  to  States,  local  governments, 
and  nonprofit  Institutions  such  as 
schools  and  hospitals.  These  payments 
to  encourage  shelter  provision  In  these 
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buildings  are  to  be  limited  to  $25  per 
shelter  space  of  10  square  feet. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  desire  to  sup- 
port the  Qule  amendment  to  this  bill 
concerning  the  appUcablllty  of  Federal 
civil  defense  assistance  to  natural  disas- 
ter situations. 

In  the  bill,  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, there  Is  a  section  which  would 
amend  the  definition  of  "civil  defense" 
as  it  Is  specified  in  present  law  so  as  to 
include  natural  disaster  activities.  Ac- 
cording to  the  committee  report  on  this 
redefinition : 

Federal  resources  and  assistance  Is  to  be 
supplementary  to  local  efforts  and  made 
available  only  when  the  local  disaster  is 
a  major  one  beyond  the  local  and  State 
resources. 

As  a  result  of  this  section,  there  were 
voiced  objections  from  certain  firefight- 
ing.  fire  prevention,  and  fire  insurance 
underwriting  groups  to  this  broadened 
concept  of  civil  defense.  The  objections. 
I  understand,  arose  from  the  belief  that 
adoption  of  this  section  would  lead  to 
confusion  in  the  direction  of  disaster 
rescue  and  relief,  impairment  of  local 
initiative  In  responding  to  a  local  calam- 
ity, and  dilution  of  the  role  of  municipal 
nre  service  In  any  disaster. 

A  telegram  from  Rosso  Ritto.  presi- 
dent of  the  Rochester  Fire  Fighters, 
Local  1071,  AFIi-CIO  states: 

On  behalf  of  your  friends  the  firefighters 
of  Rochester.  N.Y..  and  the  firefighters  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  we  respectfully  re- 
quest and  urge  to  be  recorded  against  sec- 
tion 3  of  H  Ji.  8200.  We  are  not  opposing  the 
balance  of  HH.  8200.  We  ask  your  support 
for  deletion  or  withdrawal  of  section  3.  We 
do  not  feel  It  Is  In  the  Interest  of  our  citi- 
zens or  our  community  to  give  control  of  a 
highly  efficient  fire  service  to  those  without 
the  knowledge  or  experience  to  effectively 
save  lives  and  property.  Following  a  disaster 
the  proper  use  and  utilization  of  a  fire  de- 
partment that  has  been  highly  trained  and 
ever  ready  on  the  alert  under  guidance  of 
competent  qualified  leadership  and  command 
Is  the  rock  upon  which  rests  safety  of  our 
community  from  the  ravages  of  fire.  This 
command  should  not  be  subjugated  to  any 
type  of  authority,  military  or  civilian  defense, 
except  in  the  case  of  Insurrection  or  mili- 
tary aggression.  Again,  we  urge  your  support 
to  defeat  section  3. 

When  the  Qule  amendment  is  offered. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  support  it  and 
urge  its  inclusion  in  this  bill. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
amendment  will  permit  civil  defense  par- 
ticipation in  certain  natural  disasters  In 
a  manner  acceptable  to  the  local  organi- 
zations that  have  primary  responsibility 
in  assuring  the  public  welfare  in  times 
of  natured  peril. 

As  a  member  of  the  Military  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee,  civil  defense  has 
been  a  particular  concern  of  mine. 
From  the  testimony  I  have  heard  and 
the  research  I  have  conducted,  I  am 
convinced  that  we  are  moving  in  the 
right  direction  In  affording  civilian  pro- 
tection from  the  threat  all  of  us  pray 
will  never  materialize. 

I  find  my  feelings  on  the  civil  defense 
shelter  program  are  best  summarized  in 
a  portion  of  the  testimony  given  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  HoLiriELD]  when  he  appeared 
before  Subcommittee  No.  3  of  the  Armed 


Services  Committee  earlier  this  year.  In 
his  position  as  chairman  of  the  Military 
Operations  Subcommittee,  I  have  the 
honor  to  serve  with  the  gentleman  and, 
thus,  know  from  personal  experience 
the  breadth  and  depth  of  his  knowledge 
of  civU  defense  both  as  It  stands  and  Its 
needs  for  the  future. 
In  his  statement,  the  gentleman  said : 
A  fallout  shelter  system  can  provide  a 
means  for  very  many  people  to  survive,  if 
they  have  the  will.  Those  who  are  not 
blasted,  shocked,  or  burned,  or  radlatlon- 
slck  could  and  would  carry  on.TebuUd,  re- 
store, remake  the  Nation  If  necessary.  That 
Is  all  you  expect  of  oxir  Armed  Forces,  that 
Is  what  you  would  expect  of  our  people. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
happy  that  the  bill,  amending  the  Civil 
Defense  Act,  has  been  brought  before 
us.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
recognize  that  this  bill — H.R.  8200 — is 
one  which  has  been  reported  out  by  the 
Armed  Services  Conmiittee  after  more 
than  2  months  of  hearings  and  study  and 
marks  a  milestone  in  the  development 
of  a  meaningful  program  of  civil  defense 
for  our  Nation. 

I  have  long  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  idea  that  the  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  to  strengthen  the  nonmili- 
tary  defense  posture  of  our  Nation  ranks 
with  its  responsibility  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  the  active  military  defenses. 

This  is  a  bill  which  says  clearly  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  de- 
sires that  the  Federal  Government  shall 
by  leadership  and  example  aid  in  the 
development  of  a  fallout  shelter-based 
civil  defense  program  for  the  entire 
country.  By  so  doing,  the  Congress  will 
be  strengthening  the  relationship  of  joint 
responsibility  for  civil  defense  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  States 
and  local  governments  which  was  enim- 
ciated  in  Public  Law  920  and  which  es- 
tablished the  national  program  of  civil 
defense  In  1950. 

I  think  It  Is  Imperative  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  view  this  bill  for  what 
it  really  Is — a  document  of  hope  for  the 
future,  and  an  indication  of  the  belief 
by  our  people  that  a  great  future  awaits 
our  Nation  and  that  the  most  Important 
and  reasonable  thing  to  do  Is  to  make 
preparation  to  survive  any  eventuality. 

The  hearings  before  the  subcommittee 
headed  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  H^birtI  made  it 
clear  that  survival  is  not  only  possible 
but  can  be  obtained  at  reasonable  cost 
through  the  development  of  a  nationwide 
fallout  shelter  development  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  leadership  and  guidance  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  a  most  important 
ingredient  in  the  development  of  a  na- 
tional civil  defense  fallout  shelter  sjrs- 
tem.  But  more  Importantly  we  now  have 
the  opportunity  to  make  it  clear  to  all 
our  citizens  that  we  accept  the  responsi- 
bility to  make  preparations  to  safeguard 
the  lives  of  all  of  the  people  in  the  event 
of  a  nuclear  attack. 

As  I  said,  when  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  IMr.  HiBXRTl, 
so  graciously  permitted  me  to  appear  on 


behalf  of  the  bill  we  will  be  considering, 
I  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  believe  that 
nuclear  war  Is  such  a  remote  possibility 
or  the  likelihood  of  American  communi- 
ties being  subject  to  the  destructive  force 
of  nuclear  weapons  so  Improbable,  that 
we  could  fail  or  refuse  to  take  basic  steps 
to  guard  against  or  at  least  minimize  the 
destruction  of  life  which  would  accom- 
pany such  an  attack. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
by  reporting  this  bill  for  our  considera- 
tion and  action  indicates  its  belief  that 
we  have  passed  the  point  where  there  is 
any  validity  In  debates  as  to  whether  we 
should  have  a  strong  program  of  civil  de- 
fense. This  bill  indicates  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  involved  In  a 
cold  war  with  international  communism 
and  that  our  antagonist  possesses  an 
awesome  nuclear  capability,  just  as  we 
do. 

If  our  potential  enemies  have  accepted 
the  theory  that  complete  destruction  of 
the  ability  of  our  Nation  to  resist  must  be 
the  objective  of  any  nuclear  war,  then  we 
must  give  consideration  to  ways  and 
means  of  preventing  this  from  happen- 
ing by  enacting  the  bill  which  will  be 
before  us  next  week. 

I  think  that  there  is  no  question  that 
the  nature  of  the  threat  we  face  demands 
that  our  Nation  have  a  complete  system 
of  defense.  A  complete  system  of  de- 
fense does  not  mean  that  we  become 
more  warUke  or  aggressive.  Rather  it 
serves  notice  on  all  who  would  attack 
us,  that  we  are  determined  to  protect 
ourselves  and  to  preserve  our  great 
American  heritage  for  our  children  and 
our  children's  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  all  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  vote  to  sup- 
port the  passage  of  HJl.  8200.  Such  sup- 
port will  reaflBrm  our  belief  that  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  provide  every  possible 
means  of  protection  to  our  people  in 
ordei  to  guarantee  our  national  survival 
in  the  event  of  nuclear  attack. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  our  time  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  full  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Vinsom]. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  has 
been  one  of  the  most  Illuminating,  re- 
warding— and  I  might  say  learned — de- 
bates that  I  have  been  privileged  to  hear 
in  many  days,  and  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  Members  who  participated  with 
such  objectivity,  knowledge,  and  dignity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  was  a  fine  and 
persuasive  statement  given  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  IMr.  HiBEkTl.  I 
want  to  congratulate  him  and  his  sub- 
committee for  the  long,  hard  job  that 
they  have  now  completed. 

I  know  that  our  own  committee,  the 
House,  and  also  the  other  body  will  be 
greatly  assisted  by  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana's 
[Mr.  HebehtJ  subcommittee  has  done  its 
work. 

They  heard  108  witnesses. 

They  held  about  8  weeks  of  public 
hearings  and  then  held  rather  extended 
additional  bearings  on  the  actual  opera- 
tion ol  the  civil  defense  program. 

The  result  is  an  impresslTe  record  and 
a  real  contribution  to  understanding  this 
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difficult  problem  of  civil  defense  and  fall- 
out shelters. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana's  [Mr. 
Hebbrt]  reference  to  the  objection  to  the 
program,  which  he  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  felt  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  hearings. 

I  might  say  that  in  the  past  I  have 
shared  this  feeling.  And  I  think  that 
this  attitude  is  perhaps  widespread  in 
the  House  and  throughout  the  country. 
I  would  agree  with  the  reasons  which 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
HebkrtJ  has  mentioned  for  this  attitude. 

I  feel,  however,  that  we  cannot  be 
guided  by  hunches  or  instinctive  feelings 
about  this  or  any  other  important  pro- 
gram. We  must  analjrze  problems  of 
this  kind  regardless  of  our  feelings  and 
come  up  with  the  best  answer  that  we 
can. 

Now,  I  want  to  make  one  thing  clear: 
this  bill  does  not  grant  any  authority 
to  dig  holes  throughout  the  country  for 
people  to  hide  in. 

I  think  some  people  may  have  this 
Idea,  but  nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth. 

All  of  the  $15,600,000  for  existing  Fed- 
eral buildings  will  be  for  minor  modifica- 
tions to  the  structures.  Where  there  Is 
a  big.  heavily  constructed  building  with 
a  good  cellar,  perhaps  the  only  funds 
that  will  be  spent  will  be  for  ventilating 
the  space  and  putting  in  a  few  filters 
and  things  of  that  kind. 

And  the  same  Is  true  of  the  $175  mil- 
lion. Most  of  it  will  be  used  for  minor 
changes  in  buildings.  Perhaps  bricking 
up  a  window,  piling  dirt  alongside  the 
lower  walls  of  the  building,  and  things 
of  that  sort. 

Of  course,  new  buildings  of  nonprofit 
institutions  come  within  the  program, 
too.  In  that  kind  of  case,  the  architect 
that  Is  about  to  design  the  building  gets 
together  with  the  civil  defervse  people 
and  the  building  is  designed  in  the  first 
place  to  provide  fallout  protection.  This 
may  be  merely  the  thickening  of  a  wall, 
the  extension  of  eaves,  or  something  like ' 
that. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  many  Instances 
It  would  take  an  expert  to  tell  that  this 
building  is  not  fallout  proof  and  that 
building  Is. 

And  one  other  thing  to  remember — no 
building  owner  gains  anjrthing  by  hav- 
ing a  fallout  shelter  In  the  building. 
The  only  money  he  gets  Is  the  expense 
of  providing  the  shelter  itself,  and  this  is 
of  no  help  to  him  as  a  building  owner. 

So  far  as  the  building  owner  Is  con-  ' 
cemed.  It  does  not  make  a  bit  of  differ- 
ence to  him  whether  his  wall  Is  one  foot  | 
thick  or  2  feet  thick.  In  some  Instances,  I 
his  building  may  be  slightly  less  useful 
to  him  because  he  may  lose  a  little  space  > 
In  the  process. 

The  committee  feels,  and  I  am  in  com-  ' 
plete  personal  agreement,  that,  while 
unlikely,  nuclear  war  is  a  possibility  over 
the  next  5,  10,  or  20  years — and  that  its 
consequences  are  far  too  grave  to  be 
discounted. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  if  there  should 
be  a  nuclear  attack.  It  would  aknost 
certainly  be  accompanied  by  widespread, 
deadly  fallout  radiation. 


A  most  reasonable  program  of  civil  de- 
fense can  provide  shielding  which  will 
protect  and  save  those  who  would  other- 
wise be  killed. 

How  many  would  be  saved,  and  who— 
no  one  can  say  with  certainty.  But 
based  on  very  conservative  assumptions, 
some  25  to  65  million  lives  would  be 
saved  by  providing  reasonable  protection 
against  fallout  radiation. 

Who  these  F>eople  would  be  can  be 
stated  only  this  way:  It  would  be  those 
located  far  enough  from  where  the  bomb 
or  missile  drops  to  survive  the  direct 
effects  of  the  nuclear  explosions — but 
who  are  within  the  wide  patterns  of  fall- 
out carrying  even  as  much  as  hundreds 
of  miles  downwind  of  the  ground  bursts. 

There  is  a  tendency — and  a  widespread 
one — to  confuse  the  shelter  with  a  blast 
program. 

Those  who  confuse  these  two  programs 
In  their  minds  throw  up  their  hands  and 
say  that  the  devastation  of  a  nuclear  war 
would  be  so  great  that  we  are  foolish 
even  to  try  to  save  lives. 

But  they  are  thinking  of  the  blast  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  the  people  within 
the  blast  area.  These  people,  or  at  least 
the  majority  of  them,  probably  would  be 
killed.  And  very  httle  can  be  done  about 
this. 

But  I  am  talking  about  the  millions 
and  millions  of  people  throughout  the 
United  States  who  would  neither  hear 
or  see  the  blast  of  the  nuclear  weapon 
but  who,  without  fallout  protection, 
would  just  as  certainly  die  as  those  at 
the  point  of  Impact  of  the  bomber  mis- 
sile. I  hope  we  csm  keep  this  distinc- 
tion clear  In  our  minds. 

Perhaps  there  are  those  who  say  that 
we  will  have  an  antimissile  defense  at 
some  time  in  the  near  future.  Maybe  we 
will.  But  I  seriously  doubt  that  the  time 
is  going  to  come  when  we  will  be  able 
to  shoot  down  every  one  of  the  missiles 
that  might  be  used  against  us.  I  simply 
do  not  think  this  is  in  the  csu-ds. 

And  there  would  not  have  to  be  many 
of  them  get  through  to  create  the  fallout 
conditions  that  I  have  described.  So 
this  Is  no  argument  against  a  shelter 
program. 

What  about  the  cost  of  this  program? 
Speaking  generally  and  considering  the 
total  nimiber  of  lives  which  would  be 
saved,  it  is  the  cheapest  in  life-saving 
potential  of  any  defensive  weapons  sys- 
tem that  this  covmtry  has  in  being,  or 
under  development. 

To  me  this  Is  a  strong  argiunent  for 
the  Idea  of  fallout  shelters. 

Speaking  specifically,  I  want  to  draw 
to  the  particular  attention  of  the  House 
that  this  bill  is  designed  as  a  1-year  bill — 
even  though  the  total  program,  as 
planned  by  the  executive  branch,  ex- 
teiuls  over  a  5-year  period. 

While  I  feel  certain  that  this  program 
can  be  administered  in  an  efficient,  eco- 
nomic way,  I  still  am  withholding  my 
own  support  of  a  long-range  program  in 
a  single  bill. 

If  this  program  is  administered  In  the 
fashion  that  I  feel  sure  It  will  be,  then  we 
can  take  the  next  step  next  year  and 
continue  It.  But  I  can  assure  the  House 
that  the  Armed  Services  Committee  Is 
not  going  to  engage  In  any  long-term 


plan  that  might  Involve  a  commitment 
Into  the  future.    This  is  for  1  year. 

Now.  the  House  has  heard  many  speak 
on  a  number  of  occasions  on  differences 
of  opinion  which  have  existed  between 
the  civilian  leadership  and  the  military 
leadership  In  the  Department  of  Defense. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  no  need 
to  speak  on  this  subject  today  for  there 
are  no  differences  of  opinion. 

What  are  the  expressed  views  of  the 
executive  branch?  Let  us  start  with  the 
President.  Here  is  what  the  President 
has  said : 

More  than  ever,  a  strong  civil  defense  pro- 
gram Is  vital  to  the  Nation's  security.  Today, 
civil  defense  Is  of  direct  concern  to  every 
citizen  and  at  every  level  of  government. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara,  in 
his  posture  briefing  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  this  year,  maintains  that 
the  civil  defense  program  is  sm  essential 
element  in  the  total  defense  effort  and  in 
addition  to  this  is  a  complement  to  any 
future  antiballistic  missile  system. 

Mr.  McNfunara  at  another  point  said 
that: 

In  the  absence  of  adequate  fallout  shelters, 
an  active  defense  might  not  significantly  In- 
crease the  proportion  of  the  population  sur- 
viving an  all-out  nuclear  attack. 

Those  are  strong  words  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

General  Wheeler,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army,  has  said  many  things  In 
strong  support  of  civil  defense  and  fall- 
out shelters.  I  will  quote  only  briefly 
from  General  Wheeler  but  I  will  draw 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  ex- 
tended series  of  quotes  from  him  which 
start  on  page  21  of  the  conunittee  report. 

General  Wheeler  says,  for  example, 
and  I  quote: 

Civil  defense  Is  clearly  a  major  element  of 
the  total  U.S.  security  etlort. 

General  Wheeler  also  has  said : 

Prudence  dictates  that  we  Include  civil 
defense  in  our  measures  against  nuclear  at- 
tack as  a  matter  of  national  interest.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  risk 
Is  too  great  to  forgo  the  small  premiums  on 
the  valuable  Insurance  of  an  adequate  clvU 
defense. 

We  see  civil  defense  as  a  most  Important 
part  of  our  active  and  deterrent  posture 
within  the  total  national  secvuity  effort. 

Quoting  General  Wheeler  again: 

A  potential  aggressor  sees  that  our  popula- 
tion Is  reasonably  protected  from  both  his 
missiles  and  their  fallout  and  so  this  Is  a  de- 
terrent to  nuclear  attack  In  the  first  place. 

And  the  last  quote  from  General 
Wheeler : 

The  fallout  shelter  program  •  •  •  offers 
the  quickest  and  cheapest  means  of  protect- 
ing the  population. 

General  LeMay.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force,  says  and  I  quote: 

Civil  defense  Is  a  vital  element  of  our 
national  deterrent  posture. 

General  LeMay  also  said  that  the  Air 
Force  "is  convinced  favorable  £u:tlon  by 
the  Congress  will  result  in  further 
strengthening  the  seciu"lty  of  our  coun- 
try." 

And  lastly.  General  LeMay  says,  and 
again  I  quote: 

civil  defense  has  the  same  idenUeal  ob- 
jective as  counterforce  operations  and  active 
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defense     operations;      namely,     minimizing 
damage  to  our  coimtry  and  Its  people. 

And  now,  listen  to  this — and  I  think 
this  Is  worth  repeating  even  though  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Hubert] 
has  already  referred  to  Itr— Dr.  Teller 
whom  we  all  know  as  the  foremost  ex- 
ponent of  nuclear  testing  and  a  fore- 
most expert  on  nuclear  weapons  has 
said  this: 

I  would  oppose  transferring  money  from 
nuclear  tesUng  to  any  other  project  except- 
ing one,  and  that  Is  civil  defense.  ClvU 
defense  U  the  only  project  which  Is  In  so 
bad  need  of  funds  that  If  nuclear  develop- 
ment should  be  cut  In  favor  of  that,  I  think 
we  would  have  made  a  net  gain. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  all  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  the  quotes  set 
out  on  pages  20  through  24  of  the  report. 
Now.  that  is  Dr.  Teller  speaking. 
Of  course,  we  all  know  that  we  have 
had  a  basic  civil  defense  law  for  the 
last  13  years.  We  also  know  that  in 
the  past,  civil  defense  has  not  had  a 
good  name — not  because  its  i>eople  have 
not  been  dedicated,  but  principally,  It 
seems,  because  it  has  lacked  a  sense  of 
direction.  It  has  not  received  the  sup- 
port, throughout  the  years,  of  either  the 
people  or  the  Congress. 

But  all  of  thLs  has  changed  quite  radi- 
cally in  the  fairly  recent  past.  Perhaps 
the  Berlin  crisis  and  the  Cuban  crisis 
had  something  to  do  with  this,  or  per- 
haps there  Is  a  growing  awareness  of  the 
leadership  in  the  executive  branch  that 
nuclear  war  is  a  real  possibility  and, 
however  unlikely,  must  be  considered 
and  must  be  dealt  with. 

Whatever  the  reason,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  there  is  firm  leadership— firm  guid- 
ance— and  an  entirely  different  atmos- 
phere in  the  field  of  civil  defense  to- 
day. I  certainly  could  attribute  much 
of  this  change  to  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  Steuart  Plttman.  He  is  intelli- 
gent, informed,  and  with  a  most  funda- 
mental determination  that  this  country 
win  have  a  civil  defense  program. 

Now,  with  this  civil  defense  law  that 
has  been  on  the  books  for  so  long,  what 
has  the  Department  been  able  to  do? 

Well,  for  some  of  the  reasons  I  have 
suggested,  It  did  not  get  to  do  even  the 
things  it  would  be  permitted  under  the 
law. 

But  what  is  more  Important  for  us 
right  now  Is  what  authorities  did  it  lack 
which  would  be  provided  by  this  bill? 

First,  the  bill  contains  $15.6  million 
in  new  authority  for  shelter  in  existing 
Federal  buildings. 

The  bill  also  contains  what  I  will  call 
a  reauthorization  of  $8.2  milUon  In 
funds  which  the  Department  now  has 
but  cannot  use. 

The  old  civil  defense  law  had  no  such 
authority.  And  let  me  say  at  this  point 
that  this  must  have  had  a  strong  effect 
on  the  feeling  throughout  the  country, 
particularly  on  the  i>art  of  State  and  lo- 
cal officials,  who  were  encouraged  to  de- 
vote their  energies  to  civil  defense  activi- 
ties while  at  the  same  time  the  biggest 
building  In  town — a  Federal  building — 
was  not  even  being  considered  as  part  of 
the  civil  defense  effort. 

Also,  under  this  bill — but  not  under  the 
old  law — is  the  program  to  provide  fi- 


nancial   assistance    to   communities   to 
provide  shelter  space. 

Under  the  bill,  $175  million  is  author- 
ized to  provide  up  to  $2.50  per  square 
foot  or  $25  per  person  sheltered  In  build- 
ings of  a  nonprofit  nature. 

Now,  this  could  not  be  done  under  the 
old  law  because  vmder  the  basic  Civil 
Defense  Act,  there  was  a  requirement 
that  there  be  50  percent  matching  con- 
tribution from  eligible  Institutions  and 
as  the  hearings  clearly  reveal,  schools, 
hospitals,  and  other  nonprofit  Institu- 
tions are  having  enough  trouble  today 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  their  regular 
programs. 

There  simply  is  not  anything  left  over 
for  fallout  shelters  in  their  buildings. 

This  is  a  fact  of  life  that  Is  well  known 
to  all  of  us  here  on  the  floor. 

Lastly,  under  this  bill  authority  is  pro- 
vided for  the  use  of  shelter  space  in  the 
case  of  natural  disasters.  I  am  referring 
to  hurricanes,  tornadoes,  droughts, 
earthquakes  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Now,  no  money  would  be  spent  to  pro- 
vide shelters  for  these  natural  disasters 
alone.  But  what  the  bill  will  do  will 
permit  these  shelter  areas  to  be  used  by 
the  public  in  the  event  of  a  natural 
disaster. 

There  is  the  protection  of  the  build- 
ing itself;  there  are  medical  suppUes  In 
the  shelter:  and  there  are  food  and 
water.  I  think  this  Is  a  very  important 
addition  to  the  authority  of  civil  defense. 

Of  course,  apart  from  a  shelter  pro- 
gram, other  operations  have  been  going 
on  In  civil  defense  over  the  years. 

The  total  civil  defense  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1964  Is  $342.5  mlUion  of  which  only 
$190.6  milUon  falls  under  this  bill. 

The  remainder  of  the  budget  which 
does  not  require  any  further  fimd  auth- 
ority is  made  up  of  $82.2  milUon  for  oper- 
ations and  maintenance;  $46.9  million 
for  stocking  shelters  with  food,  water, 
medical  supplies  and  so  forth;  $7.8  mil- 
lion for  survejrlng  and  marking  existing 
buildings;  $15  million  for  research  and 
development. 

This  Is  a  total  of  almost  $152  million 
which,  when  added  to  the  $190  miUlon 
makes  the  total  civil  defense  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1964 — $342  million. 

Now.  I  think  I  have  described  what  the 
bill  win  do  and  why  It  should  be  enacted 
Into  law.  But  let  me  summarize  very 
briefly  the  major  points  which  I  have 
made.  They  are  these:  The  subcom- 
mittee heard  108  witnesses.  They  held 
over  8  weeks  of  public  hearings. 

Hardly  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
was  in  favor  of  the  program  when  it 
started,  and  virtually  every  one  of  them 
was  a  strong  proponent  of  it  at  the  end 
of  the  hearings. 

Even  a  conservative  estimate  indicates 
that  a  fallout  shelter  program  will  save 
25  to  65  miUion  people  who  would  other- 
wise die  in  a  nuclear  war. 

On  any  basis  that  you  want  to  figure, 
it  is  the  cheapest  program  for  the  saving 
of  lives.   This  is  a  1 -year  bin. 

I  remind  you  of  my  quotes  from  Gen- 
eral Wheeler,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army — General  LeMay,  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Air  Force — and  Dr.  Teller. 

I  again  draw  yoiir  attention  to  the 
great  change  that  has  come  about  since 
civil  defense  has  been  placed  under  the 


Department  of  Defense,  and  the  great 
progress  that  has  been  made  by  this 
vigorous  organization  in  the  past  year 
and  a  half. 

The  money  figures,  you  will  recall, 
are  $15.6  million  for  shelter  In  existing 
buildings  and  $175  million  for  the  non- 
profit organizations — a  total  of  $190.6 
million. 

And  lastly,  may  I  remind  you  that 
these  shelters  can  be  used  for  natural 
disasters  granted  under  authority  in  the 
biU. 

Now,  here  we  have  a  sensible,  cheap 
way  to  protect  millions  and  millions  of 
Americans. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  it  upon  my 
shoulders  to  say  that  these  people  will 
not  be  protected. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  dramatic  about 
this  thing  or  play  on  the  emotions  of 
people.  But  here  we  have  a  single  fact 
facing  us:  If  there  is  a  nuclear  war — 
and  this  Is  always  a  posslbiUty — many, 
many  miUions  of  our  people  would  die 
without  fallout  shelters,  who  would  live 
with  them. 
It  is  just  that  simple. 
With  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  of 
this  character  whom  I  have  quoted,  I  re- 
spectfully submit  to  the  intelligence  of 
this  House,  how  can  you  disregard  it? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.     I  yield. 
Mr.   GROSS.    The   gentleman   men- 
tioned Dr.  Teller.    Is  that  the  same  Dr. 
Teller  who  is  opposed  to  the  limited  nu- 
clear test  ban? 

Mr.  VINSON.  That  Is  the  Dr.  Teller 
whose  name  Is  In  the  paper  all  the  time. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  speak  In 
support  of  the  proposed  legislation,  H.R. 
8200,  because  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  present  shortage  of  fallout 
shelters  in  San  Antonio  and  Bexar 
County,  Tex. 

Our  local  civil  defense  program,  like 
the  national  program,  has  made  a  good 
deal  of  progress  in  the  past  2  years.  But 
in  Bexar  County  we  are  still  a  long  way 
from  ha'nng  enough  fallout  shelters  to 
protect  our  people  in  case  of  a  nuclear 
attack  and  the  vast  rural  areas  of  Texas 
have  even  less  shelter  In  existing 
buildings. 

Part  of  this  deficiency  can  be  cor- 
rected by  more  Intensive  local  effort,  and 
I  plan  to  do  evers^thing  I  can  to  see  that 
greater  local  effort  Is  made.  However, 
even  after  the  people  of  my  district  take 
all  the  actions  open  to  them,  we  still  will 
not  have  enough  fallout  shelters.  With- 
out the  Federal  assistance  authorized  in 
this  bill,  a  great  number  of  Bexar 
County's  700.000  residents  will  have  no 
shelters  to  go  to — will  not  have  even 
minimal  protection  against  the  radioac- 
tive fallout  that  is  almost  certain  to 
follow  a  widespread  enemy  nuclear 
fttt&clc. 

At  present  there  are  267.000  existing 
shelter  spaces  in  Bexar  County,  which 
would  accommodate  only  about  40  per- 
cent of  our  population.  To  date,  our 
local  civil  defense  organization  has 
marked  about  130.000  spaces,  and  has 
stocked  about  40,000  spaces  with  siir- 
vlval  supplies. 
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This  is  the  area  where  stronger  local 
effort  la  called  for,  and  it  will  be  put 
forth.  We  intend  to  mark  and  stock  the 
remaining  spaces  as  quickly  as  possible. 
When  the  marking  and  stocking  is 
completed,  however,  we  wiU  sUll  have 
only  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  shelter 
spaces  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
million  people.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  our 
only  hope  of  getUng  needed  shelter 
spaces  is  through  the  Federal  Govem- 
ments  participation  called  for  in  this 
pending  legislation. 

The  Defense  Department  survey  in 
1961-62  that  located  267,000  shelter 
spaces  in  my  district  suitable  for  imme- 
diate use  also  brought  out  that  another 
154,000  spaces  now  exist  which  are  "im- 
provable"—that  is.  they  can  be  made  us- 
able after  minor  improvements  or  altera- 
tions. Most  of  these  improvements  are 
relatively  inexpensive,  and  with  the  Fed- 
eral assistance  provided  in  this  bill, 
these  potenUal  shelters  in  pubUc  and 
nonprofit  institutions  would  be  made  us- 
able. 

In  addition,  new  buildings  are  being 
constructed  every  month  in  Bexar  Coun- 
ty. Technical  assistance  is  now  avail- 
able to  assist  all  owners  who  wish  to  in- 
clude shelter  features.  With  the  modest 
Federal  assistance  available  in  this  bill, 
shelter  can  be  included  in  all  new  schools, 
hospitals,  child  care  Institutions,  and  lo- 
cal government  buildings  well  located 
in  relation  to  the  resident  population. 
This  will  result  in  a  substantial  number 
of  new  spaces. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
probably  face  the  same  situation  in  their 
districts.  I  hope  they  will  join  with  me 
In  voting  for  the  passage  of  this  shelter 
bilL 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  sep- 
arate views  contained  in  the  report 
accompanying  HJl.  8200  seem  quite 
sensible  to  me.  Throwing  more  Federal 
money  in  another  expanded  Federal  pro- 
gram is  not  the  answer  to  the  problem. 
We  all  believe  in  civil  defense,  and  in 
protecting  ourselves  against  nuclear  at- 
tack. The  best  way  is  to  continue  to 
develop  and  test  our  weapons  so  that 
we  are  not  v\ilnerable  to  attack.  Most 
of  all  we  need  the  antimissile  missile. 
This  takes  nuclear  atmospheric  testing. 
not  the  raUfication  of  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty. 

This  new  program  of  $2.3  billion  is  no 
assurance  of  adequate  civil  defense.  The 
only  sensible  program  will  be  through 
private  initiative  and  local  effort. 

Section  206  to  make  Federal  buildings 
adequate  is  feasible.  Section  207  is  not 
and  should  be  deleted.  If  not  thebiU 
should  be  defeated. 

This  bomb  shelter  bill  is  an  interesting 
companion  bill  to  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty.  Yes,  we  will  need  civil  defense. 
True,  we  might  need  more  civil  defense 
anyway,  but  the  test  ban  treaty  assures 
a  quicker  more  complete  civil  defense 
program,  even  as  ratification  of  the 
treaty  brings  the  time  of  Communist 
attack  closer. 

We  need  civil  defense  but  not  this 
hodgepodge  Federal  aid  program.  Pri- 
vate initiative  plus  existing  Federal 
buildings  can  do  the  Job. 


A»  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Foreman]  points  out,  we  have  a  program 
in  being,  in  civil  defense.  Yes,  it  could 
be  Improved,  but  improvement  should 
be  private  not  Federal  aid.  Our  j)e<H>le 
locally  will  protect  themselves  as  our 
present  program  accelerates. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

TThe  CHAIRMAN.  These  being  no 
furiher  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
Amtrica  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  the 
Federal  Civil  E>efense  Act  of  1950.  as  amended 
(50  use.  App.  2251  et  seq.).  la  further 
amended  by  adding  to  title  II  of  the  Act  the 
following  new  sections  206  and  207: 

"SHKLTZB    IN    FIDIRAL    STRUCTT7R«S 

"Pkc.  206.  (a)  Public  shelter  shall  be  In- 
cor^rated  in  all  Btructxires  existing  or  to  be 
constructed  in  the  future  and  owned  or  oc- 
cupied by  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  whether  civilian  or  military, 
unless  exempted  from  such  shelter  require- 
ment In  accordance  with  the  procedures  and 
criteria  prescribed  pursTiant  to  subsection 
(b),. 

'•(b)  The  President  may  prescribe  rules 
an4  regulations  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  »ubsection  (a).  Such  rules  and  regula- 
tions shall  make  provision  for  the  establlsh- 
me^it  of  procedures  and  criteria  for  incor- 
porating public  shelter  in  structures  In  the 
United  States  (as  such  is  defined  in  section 
3(f)  of  the  Act)  owned  or  occupied  by  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States. 
Befulations  establishing  exemptions  shall  be 
limited  to  the  following  bases  for  such 
exemptions : 

•1(1)  The  proposed  shelter  would  be  In 
arets  where  additional  public  shelter  space 
Is  not  required; 

'1(2)  The  only  practical  design  or  con- 
struction characteristics  of  the  structure 
wito  shelter  incorporated  therein  woiild  re- 
suljt  In  exceeding  cost  limitations,  which 
shill  be  set  forth  In  said  regulations  to  main- 
tain an  average  of  not  to  exceed  $4  per  square 
fo<^t,  for  shelter  developed  with  funds  appro- 
prUated  in  any  one  fiscal  year; 

••(3)  In  the  case  of  a  leased  structtire,  the 
teum  of  the  lease,  together  with  terms  of 
options  to  renew,  Is  less  than  an  aggregate 
of  ten  years; 

*(4)  Competitive  bidding  for  property  to 
be  leased  by  the  Federal  Government  would 
be,  unduly  impaired  by  reqxiirements  for  the 
inclusion  of  shelter  features  In  the  buildings 
to  I  be  leased: 

t(5)  The  operational  use  of  the  structure 
is  such  that  the  proposed  incorporation  of 
shelter  would  Impede  or  Impair  its  opera- 
tldnal  mission; 

V(6)  The  proposed  shelter  would  be  In  re- 
stricted areas  not  avaUable  to  the  public  in 
thae  of  emergency;  or 

'(7)  It  would  be  unnecessary,  uneconom- 
ic! il,  or  Impracticable  to  Include  shelter  In 
a  particular  structure. 

•'(c)  A  statement  that  the  incorporation 
of  shelter  into  any  new  structure  to  be  con- 
structed has  met  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress as  a  part  of  the  authorization  pro- 
cadures  for  new  structures  which  may  be  re- 
qikired  by  other  provisions  of  law. 

[•'(d)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  In  fiscal  year  1964  not  to  ex- 
ceed $15,600,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
o«  incorporating  public  shelter  In  existing 
structures  not  otherwise  provided  for;  and 
there  Is  also  authorized  $8,300,000  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  incorporation  of  public 


shelter  in  existing  structxires  for  which  ap- 
propriations were  made  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1962. 

"SHKLTXX  nNANCIMO 

"Sxc.  207.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  au- 
thorized to  make  payments  on  the  basis  of 
approved  applications  to  States,  to  their 
political  subdivisions,  or  to  Instrumentalities 
of  either,  or  to  nonprofit  Institutions  which 
create  public  shelter  space  by  construction 
or  modification  In  their  facilities.  Such 
public  shelter  space  must  meet  standards 
and  criteria  therefor,  established  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  must  be  available 
to  the  public,  without  limitation,  in  case 
of  attack  or  anticipated  attack  in  accord- 
ance with  local  civil  defense  use  plans.  Pay- 
ments shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
following  enumerated  terms,  conditions,  and 
requirements : 

"(1)  Applications  may  cover  one  or  more 
facilities  and  may  be  combined  to  cover 
projects  of  more  than  one  eligible  Institu- 
tion. If  8(>>pllcations  are  combined,  the 
sponsoring  applicant  must  be  the  political 
subdivision,  or  an  Instrumentality  thereof, 
with  Jvu-isdictlon  over  the  territory  In  which 
the  pertinent  buUdings  of  eligible  Institu- 
tions are  located. 

"(2)  Payments  shall  not  exceed  either  the 
aggregate  costs  covered  by  an  approved  ap- 
plication determined  In  accordance  with 
standards,  criteria,  and  conditions  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  thU  Act,  of  designing, 
equipping,  or  modifying  facilities,  estimated 
to  be  allocable  to  providing  shelter  space,  or 
such  lesser  amounts  as  may  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  such  standards,  criteria, 
and  conditions:  Provided.  That  no  costs  ex- 
ceeding $4  per  square  foot  in  any  one  ficillty 
shall  be  allowed  for  this  purpose. 

"(3)  Payment  shall  not  exceed  $2.60  mul- 
tiplied by  the  total  square  feet  of  public 
shelter  space  provided  in  respect  of  an  ap- 
proved application. 

"(4)  Any  payment  made  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  in  addition  to.  and  shall  cause 
no  reduction  In.  any  other  financial  assist- 
ance by  the  Federal  Government  for  con- 
struction (by  contract,  direct  construction, 
grant  loan.  Insurance  of  loans,  or  commit- 
ments to  participate  or  otherwise);  except, 
however  payments  under  this  section,  when 
added  to  such  other  financial  assistance 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government  prop- 
erly allocable  to  public  shelter  space  costs 
under  said  standards  and  criteria,  shall  not 
exceed  the  limitations  In  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)    above; 

"(6)  Provisions  for  allocation  among  the 
States  of  amounts  appropriated  to  <»rTy 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section  shall  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  population  and  need 
for  public  shelter  space  within  a  State. 
Provided.  That  any  amount  of  such  alloca- 
tion not  used  within  a  State  may  be  reallo- 
cated under  the  same  criteria  among  the 
other  States;  ♦^^..rrf 

"(6)  No  payment  shall  be  made  toward 
the  procurement  of  land. 

"(7)  Payments  shall  be  made  only  upon 
(a)  the  execution  by  the  Stete.  Political 
subdivision,  instrumentality,  or  "O^P^ 
InstltuUon  of  agreements  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect the  interest  of  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  marking,  stocking,  and  equipping  of 
the  public  shelter  space  and  for  Its  use  m 
accordance  with  civil  defense  use  Plans  de- 
veloped by  the  States  or  Pf»<-ic«l  subdi- 
visions to  meet  wartime  and  natural  dls 
asters  and  (b)  evidence  that  "le  appropriate 
official  of  the  State  has  approved  the  appu 
cation  as  consistent  with,  and  ""»<>«'  ^°: 
clently  and  equitably  furthering.  State  clvli 
defense  plans.  „„„, 

"(b)  To  encourage  the  greatest  economy 
and  efficiency  in  the  obtaining  of  addltionaJ 
public  shelter  space  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  through  the  development  or 
oommunltywlde  or  multiple  'ac»l»t7  *PP" 
cations,  local  survey  and  planning  services 
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may  be  provided  to  Identify  the  lowest  cost 
opportunities  to  meet  local  shelter  deficien- 
cies, and  f\mds  authcwlzed  under  this  sec- 
tion, not  to  exceed  $10,000,000.  shaU  be  avail- 
able to  meet  such  cost*. 

"(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  following 
terms  shall  have  the  following  meanings: 

"(I)  The  term  'nonprofit  institution' 
means  an  enUty  which  is  engaged  in  activi- 
ties meeting  the  tests  prescribed  by  section 
170(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (26 
U.S.C.  170(c) ) .  or  which  has  been  determined 
to  be  exempted  from  taxation  as  a  nonprofit 
organization  under  section  601  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  (26  U.S.C.  501); 

"(2)  The  term  'shelter  space'  means  space 
within  a  facility  which  space  provides  fea- 
tures of  construction,  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator,  essential  to  provide  protec- 
tion for  pec^le  from  the  effects  of  radioactive 
fallout  and  associated  structural  elements  or 
equipment  required  for  shelter  systems; 

"(3)  The  term  'construction  or  modifica- 
tion' means  the  incorporation  In  a  facility 
of  shelter  space  by  initial  construction,  re- 
construction, renovation,  rehabilitation,  al- 
teration, equipping,  remodeling,  conversion, 
or  modification. 

"(d)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1964  not  to  exceed 
$175,000,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section." 

Sec.  2.  Title  IV  of  the  Act  U  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tions 414  and  415: 

"appropkiations  and  transfer  or  allocation 

"Sec.  414.  (a)  Funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  this  Act.  for  expenses  of 
shelter,  research  and  developwnent,  and  con- 
struction shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

"(b)  Funds  appropriated  under  this  Act 
for  the  Inclusion  of  public  shelter  in  struc- 
tures owned  or  occupied  by  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States  may  be 
allocated  to  the  civilian  or  military  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

"APPLicABiLrrT  or  other  laws 

"Sec.  415.  Upon  meeting  the  requirements 
of  this  Act  for  incorporation  of  shelter  in 
structures  owned  or  occupied  by  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  States,  all  re- 
quirements of  law  in  respect  of  shelter  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  met:  Provided,  That 
nothing  in  the  foregoing  shall  be  considered 
to  eliminate  the  authorization  procedures 
required  by  other  provisions  of  law  for  the 
construction,  modification,  or  alteration  of 
facilities-  Provided  further.  That  any  state- 
ment in  an  instrument  of  conveyance  or 
lease  that  the  requirements  of  this  Act  have 
been  met  shall  be  conclusive." 

Sec.  3.  Section  3  of  the  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2262),  is  amended  by  striking  the  comma 
at  the  end  of  subsection  3(b)(1)  and  adding 
the  words  "or  a  flood,  drought,  fire,  hurri- 
cane, earthquake,  storm,  or  other  catastrophe 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States,"  and  by 
adding  the  words  "or  catastrophe"  following 
the  word  "attack"  wherever  it  otherwise  ap- 
pears in  section  3(b). 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  410  of  the  Act  (50 
use.  App.  2262),  Is  amended  by  changing 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  to  a  comma  and 
adding  the  words  "and  nothing  contained 
in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  limit  or  in 
any  way  affect  the  responsibilities  of  the 
American  National  Red  Cross  under  the  Act 
approved  January  5,  1906  (33  Stet.  599).  as 
amended." 

(b)  The  caption  appearing  immediately 
before  section  410  is  amended  by  adding  the 
words  "and  the  American  National  Bed 
Cross." 

Mr.  k^BERT  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 


sidered as  read  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
r)ort  the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  6,  strike 
lines  18  through  21  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(b)  as  a  condition  precedent  the  appro- 
priate official  of  the  State  shall  have  ap- 
proved the  application  as  consistent  with, 
and  as  most  efficiently  and  equitably  further- 
ing. State  Civil  Defense  plans." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  make 
a  little  legislative  history.  My  colleague 
from  California  [Mr.  Johnson]  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
provision  usually  found  in  this  type  of 
legislation  was  not  found  in  this  partic- 
ular bill.  Upon  discussion  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee I  have  been  told,  and  I  think  it 
should  be  in  the  Record,  that  the  Davis- 
Bacon  provision  is  in  the  original  act 
as  amended.  I  have  found  this  to  be 
true. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  therefore,  does  apply, 
to  the  bill  presently  before  the  House; 
is  that  correct,  sir? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  from  California  is 
correct.  I  thought  I  made  an  attempt 
at  the  time  to  explain  that  in  my  opinion 
all  Federal  laws  relating  to  construction 
would  apply  and  that  the  Bacon-Davis 
Act  would  apply.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  making  it  more  specific  and  for 
bringing  it  definitely  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee.  It  is  written  into  the 
basic  law  which  is  not  being  amended. 
Therefore,  it  applies.  The  amendment 
that  we  offer  is  to  the  basic  law  but  is 
not  applicable  to  that  section  which  re- 
fers to  the  Davis -Bacon  Act.  So  it  does 
apply.    The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  8200,  a  bill  to  provide  for  shelter 
in  Federal  structures,  and  to  contribute 
to  the  setting  up  of  shelters  in  other  pub- 
lic or  noncommercial  buildings.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  legislation  is  an  integral 
part  of  our  overall  defense  program. 
Our  defense  structure  ought  to  be  and 
is  aimed  at  preventing  a  nuclear  war. 
Nevertheless,  we  would  be  remiss  in  our 
duty  if  we  did  not  also  make  provision 
for  the  possibility  that  despite  all  our 
efforts  such  a  war  might  some  day  be 
fought.  Our  primary  responsibility  in 
this  area  must  be  the  saving  of  the  lives 
of  as  many  of  our  citizens  as  possible. 
This  program  is  a  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

It  is  true  that  the  construction  of  fall- 
out shelters  does  not  protect  against  the 
blast,  fire,  or  initial  radiation  effects  of 
a  thermonuclear  explosion,  but  it  does 
offer  a  real  hope  of  saving  the  lives  of 
miany  of  those  who  would  be  endangered 


following  the  blast  by  airborne  radioac- 
tive fallout.  It  is  a  conservative  1-year 
program,  especially  designed  to  prove 
the  feasibility  of  an  expanded  program, 
and  I  feel  our  obligations  to  our  con- 
stituents and  our  posterity  require  us 
to  approve  this  program.  Even  if  it  is 
only  a  possibility,  the  existence  of  the 
possibility  of  saving  human  lives,  in  time 
of  catastrophe,  is  justified  abundantly. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MS.  BECKER 

Mr.  BECKER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Becker:  on 
page  9  strike  out  section  3  entirely  and  in- 
sert a  new  section  3.  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
ClvU  Defense  Agency,  In  the  event  of  any 
catastrophe  or  disaster  in  any  State  of  the 
Union,  shall  permit  the  use,  by  such  State, 
of  any  equipment  or  facility  controlled  by 
the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Agency." 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  amendment  which  I  mentioned 
earlier  in  the  general  debate  that  I  would 
offer. 

I  am  sure  that  I  am  in  total  agreement 
with  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
when  I  state  that  this  matter  was  not 
called  to  our  attention  during  the  hear- 
ings. It  came  to  my  attention  from  the 
International  Association  of  Fire  Chiefs, 
in  a  letter  dated  September  13.  The  let- 
ter is  six  pages  long.  I  am  not  going  to 
read  this  letter  or  give  all  of  their  rea- 
sons for  opposing  that  section.  But  their 
reasons  are  contained  In  the  slx-p)age 
letter. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Fire  Underwriters,  a  national 
organization,  which  is  also  opposed  to 
that  section. 

Now,  the  language  is  very  simple  as 
contained  in  the  amendment.  I  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Steuart  Pittman,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense,  agreed  to 
certain  language  this  morning.  It  was 
my  understanding,  and  the  understand- 
ing of  these  people,  that  an  amendment 
was  going  to  be  accepted  to  do  certain 
things  along  the  same  lines.  Then,  some- 
where something  happened  and  the  pro- 
cedure was  changed.  Of  course,  this  in- 
formation could  be  correct  or  it  could 
be  incorrect.  However,  it  came  to  me 
from  outside  sources.  I  did  not  say  the 
committee  accepted  anything. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  can  give  the  gentle- 
man the  exact  story,  because  I  want  to 
keep  the  facts  straight. 

Mr.  BECKER.    So  do  L 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Pittman  did  agree 
to  language  of  an  amendment  and  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bray]  on 
the  minority  side  and  I  agreed  to  accept 
it  as  well  as  the  gentlemen  representing 
all  these  interests  which  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  now  discussing  also 
agreed.  In  other  words,  we  were  in  com- 
plete agreement,  as  reflected  in  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  just  saw  the  com- 
mittee amendment  a  minute  ago.  The 
wording   of  my  amendment  is  not  as 
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lengthy  and  Is  not  spelled  out  In  the  same 
detail.  But  It  does  give  permission  to 
the  Adminlatrator  to  grant  the  use  of 
equipment  and  f  aciUUes  in  the  event  of 
any  disaster  or  catastrophe  in  any  State 
of  the  Union  at  any  time. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  this  amendment  to  which 
I  am  addressing  myself  is  the  amend- 
ment and  the  language  which  was  agreed 
upon  by  all  parties. 

Mr.  BECKER.  However,  being  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee.  I  was  not 
advised  of  any  language  in  any  amend- 
ment. I  was  not  advised  that  there  was 
such  an  amendment.  I  considered  this 
as  a  matter  In  which  I  thought  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Plre  Chiefs  were  entirely  cor- 
rect and  I  am  trying  to  bring  It  here 
before  the  House.  I  shall  ask  for  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUBERT.    If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  is  absolutely 
correct.   This  is  not  a  committee  amend- 
ment and  I  think  the  gentleman  recog- 
nizes my  passion  for  being  fair. 
Mr.  BECKER.     I  certainly  do. 
Mr.  HUBERT.    If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me  to  finish.  I  say  the  reason  I 
did  not  agree  to  anything  until  I  dis- 
cussed it  with  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  Indiana   [Mr. 
BkayI.  with  Mr.  Pittman  and  with  the 
counsel  for  the  Defense  Department  Is 
because  I  realized  I  could  not  contact  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  I  did  not 
want  to  come  In  here  and  say  this  Is  a 
committee  amendment,  because  it  Is  not 
a  committee  amendment  but  sm  amend- 
ment which  has  been  agreed  upon  by  all 
Interested  parties  and  will  be  offered  as 
a  substitute  to  the  amendment  which 
the  gentleman  now  has  and  which  I  will 
support  and  ask  the  members  of  the 
C(»nmlttee  to  support. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  appreciate  my  good 
colleague  Is  always  fair  and  has  been  the 
many  years  I  have  served  with  him.  I 
have  tried  to  make  It  clear  this  was  not 
before  the  committee  and.  therefore.  I 
was  introducing  it  on  behalf  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Fire  Chiefs. 
Mr.  HilBEKT.  That  will  be  corrected. 
Mr.  BECKER.  I  may  say  I  was  un- 
aware of  the  wording  of  any  other 
amendment  vmtll  a  few  minutes  ago.  I 
was  not  apprised  earlier  of  it.  I  in- 
formed the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Qtjii]  ,  that  I  was  going  to  Introduce 
this  amendment  at  the  proijer  time  so 
we  could  get  all  of  the  technicalities  out 
of  the  way. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  rather  un- 
fortunate this  matter  did  not  come  be- 
fore the  committee  so  that  it  could  have 
been  studied.  The  amendment  will  clar- 
ify that  section  of  the  bill.  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  because  this  question  might 
arise:  my  position  on  whether  or  not  I 
am  in  favor  of  the  bill  if  the  amendment 
Is  in  or  not.  My  purpose  as  a  Member 
of  this  House  has  been  always  and  will 
be  that  I  will  either  oppose  or  support  a 
bill,  but  in  the  course  of  debate  or  in 
amending  the  bill  I  will  try  to  amend  it 
where  I  think  it  should  be  amended  in 
order  to  clarify  it  in  the  event  the  bill 
should  be  passed. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  tnist  my  amendment 
will]  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  QUH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
siib^tute  amendment. 

•^e  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Atnendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qxra  &a  a  sub- 
stltwte  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
BeOckr:  On  page  8,  line  5,  strike  the  words 
'th*  following  new  Bectlona  414  and  415" 
and|  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "the  following  new 
sections  414,  415  and  416".  and  on  page  9. 
following  line  2.  Insert  a  new  section  416  as 
f  on|)ws : 

"crvn.  DKruNSB  and   disastek  axLizr 

"6ec.  416.  The  Administrator.  In  the  event 
of  |he  occurrence  of  a  civil  nuclear  disaster, 
or  i  flood,  drought,  storm,  hurricane,  earth- 
quake or  Are  of  catastrophic  proportions  In 
an?  part  of  the  United  States,  notwithstand- 
ing' the  limitations  contained  In  subsections 
201'  (c).  (e).  (h).  (I)  and  subsection  206(d). 
ma  Jr.  as  a  part  of  the  civil  defense  program, 
pei^nlt  the  use  by  the  states  of  any  equip- 
ment, materials,  or  faculties  which  have 
be£  purchased,  leased  or  otherwise  acquired 
thrbugh  funds  of  or  contributions  made  by 
tha  Federal  government  for  clvU  defense 
purposes";  and  strike  all  of  section  3  and 
renumber  "Sec.  4"  to  read  "Sec.  3". 


ilr. 


QUIE.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  this 
substitute,  and  I  am  sorry  to  rim  into 
difficulties   with   the   subcommittee  on 
what  is  being  offered.     My  interest  in 
this  is  generated  by  constituents  of  mine 
who  are  concerned  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  usiuTping  the  responsibili- 
tieB   of    State    and   local    governmental 
agencies,  and  especially  the  fire  depart- 
ments in  the  cities  in  my  district.    So  I 
called  up  some  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  I  worked  particularly  with 
th(B    gentleman    from    Michigan    [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN  1 .     This   amendment  was 
detveloped  between  covinsel  of  the  ma- 
jority and  the  minority.    It  pins  down 
th|e  language  that  is  acceptable  to  the 
fineflghters    and    the    insurance    com- 
panies.   We  have  reached  an  agreement 
that  this  straightens  out  the  situation. 
The  new  langtiage  is  narrower  in  its 
application  than  the  old  section  3,  but 
the  fimctions  Intended  to  be  performed 
aiie  the  same.    It  spells  out  the  types  of 
calamitous  disasters,  and  also  spells  out 
equipment,  materials  or  facilities  which 
h^ve  been  purchased,  leased  or  other- 
wise acquired  through  funds  of  or  con- 
t4butions  made  by  the  Federal  Govern - 
i«ent  for  civil  defense  purposes,  there- 
fore being  more  concise  than  the  Becker 
amendment. 

There  is  no  question  in  administering 
the  law  as  to  how  it  shall  be  utilized  if 
this  substitute  Is  adopted.  It  deletes 
a^iy  reference  to  those  sections  201  (a) 
atid  (b)  and  thereby  does  not  cut  into 
ttte  coordination  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment s  activities  with  the  State  and  local 
governments,  but  does  permit  State  and 
iQcal  goverrunents  to  utilize  the  civil  de- 
fense equipment,  materials  or  facilities 
in  handling  of  any  of  these  natural  dis- 
asters of  catastrophic  significance.  I 
think  that  is  well  understood  by  every- 
one. I  am  opposed  to  section  3  of  the 
bill  because: 

First.  It  changes  the  whole  concept  of 
civil  defense.  It  permits  the  miUtary  to 
expend  Federal  funds  and  use  them  in 
pjeacetime  for  purposes  that  have  no  di- 
rect connection  with  an  attack  on  the 
I  nited  States. 


Second.  It  could  lead  to  chaos  and 
confusion,  from  an  operational  stand- 
point, in  areas  that  are  being  handled 
adequately  by  the  States  and  the  local 
communities. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  redefines  the  term 
"civil  defense."  which  is  centered  around 
attacks  on  the  United  States,  to  Include 
the  peacetime  natural  phenomena  of 
"flood,  drought,  fire,  hurricane,  earth- 
quake, storm,  or  other  catastrophe  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States."  It  also  adds 
the  words  "or  catastrophe"  following  the 
word  "attack."  wherever  it  appears  in  the 
definition  of  "civil  defense." 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  of  the 
term  "civil  defense,"  when  read  into  the 
'Powers  and  duties"  section  of  the  act,  is 
to  clothe  the  Administrator  of  Civil  De- 
fense, by  executive  order  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  with  vast  authority  and 
power  over  activities  which  in  pesice  time 
have  always  been  left  to  the  States,  the 
local  commimities  and  to  private  en- 
deavor. 

For  example,  by  the  substitution  of  the 
word  "fire"  for  the  word  "attack"  and 
the  addition  of  the  words  "or  catastro- 
phe" following  the  word  "attack."  the 
Federal  Government  can  first,  set  up  fire- 
fighting  forces  on  a  national  scale,  sec- 
ond, establish  fire  prevention  organiza- 
tions: third,  develop  operational  plans 
for  fire  prevention  and  firefighting; 
fourth,  recruit  and  train  fire  personnel; 
fifth,  conduct  research  in  fire  preven- 
tion and  firefighting;  sixth,  take  over 
traffic  control  and  communications  dur- 
ing fires,  and  so  forth. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  the  extent 
to  which  section  3  of  this  act  could  per- 
mit the  military  to  completely  invade  the 
province  of  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  peacetime  to  perform  functions 
which  are  purely  and  simply  local  in 
nature,  and  have  been  for  over  200  years. 
There  should  be  no  interference  by  the 
Federal  Government  into  the  peacetime 
operations  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  their  firefighting  and  related 
disaster  activities.  I  do,  therefore,  offer 
the  following  amendment,  which  has 
been  made  available  to  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Department 
of  Defense.  I  am  advised  that  they  do 
not  object  to  it. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
permit  use  of  civil  defense  facilities  by 
State  and  local  governments  to  meet 
disasters  of  calamitous  proportions. 
However,  it  preserves  to  State  and  local 
governments  their  peacetime  autonomy 
in  these  matters. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  ask  for  support  for 
my  substitute. 

Mr.  HfeERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
stated  before,  I  do  accept  the  amend- 
ment, and  the  committee  also  is  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

At  this  point  I  am  Including  the  legis- 
lative history  on  the  amendment,  in  or- 
der that  there  may  be  no  doubt  about  it. 
Mr.  BRAY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRAY.  This  is  the  same  wn^^^^" 
ment  that  the  gentleman  and  I  discussed 
previously? 
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Mr.  HUBERT.  Yes,  it  is  the  same 
amendment  we  discussed. 

The  amendment  which  has  been  of- 
fered containing  substitute  language  for 
section  3  is  not  objected  to  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  or  by  the  subcom- 
mittee. We  consider  it  unnecessary,  but 
in  the  interest  of  dispelling  any  impres- 
sion that  new  Invasions  of  the  Federal 
Government  Into  local  operations  are 
authorized,  we  are  willing  to  go  along 
with  it. 

Section  3.  as  approved  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  would  have  amend- 
ed the  definition  of  "civil  defense"  to  in- 
clude disasters  from  natural  causes. 
This  amendment  was  requested  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  by  State  and 
local  governments,  who  considered  the 
amendment  essential  for  their  civil  de- 
fense purposes. 

As  I  understand  the  objections  to  the 
section,  they  were  based  on  fears  that 
the  Federal  Government  would  engage  in 
the  operation  of  firefighting  organiza- 
tioiis.  or  of  other  organizations,  in  com- 
bating disasters  at  the  local  level. 

As  presented  to  and  approved  by  the 
committee,  the  redefinition  of  civil  de- 
fense would  mean  that  disaster  relief 
preparations,  planning,  and  training 
would  be  made  an  integral  part  of  civil 
defense  functions  and  would  receive  ap- 
propriate Federal  recommendation  and 
assistance  at  the  State  and  local  level. 

Currently,  civil  defense  activities 
under  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  are 
entirely  attack  oriented.  All  the  States, 
however,  have  placed  disaster  relief 
functions  in  their  civil  defense  organi- 
zations. Because  of  the  current  gap  in 
the  Federal  law,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  compelled  to  make  an  artificial 
distinction  when  providing  assistance  to 
the  States  and  localities,  and  to  separate 
disaster  relief  activities,  whether  in  the 
predisaster  planning  stage  or  after  the 
cxjcurrence  of  a  local  disaster,  in  the  ac- 
counting by  a  State  and  political  subdi- 
visions for  the  assistance  received. 

Section  3  would  make  State  and  local 
property  obtained  with  Federal  match- 
ing funds,  and  materials  stockpiled  by 
the  Federal  Government,  available  to 
local  governments  in  relieving  the  effects 
of  local  disasters  not  sufficient  in  magni- 
tude to  be  declared  a  major  disaster  by 
the  President  under  Public  Law  875,  81st 
Congress,  the  Disaster  Relief  Act.  It 
would  not  make  natural  disaster  pur- 
poses a  sole  basis  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's civil  defen.se  assistance  before 
a  local  disaster  occurs.  This  assistance 
would  still  be  for  civil  defense  reasons. 

Each  Member  recognizes  that  a  local 
disaster  is  nonetheless  a  disaster,  al- 
though not  normally  sufficient  to  war- 
rant supplementary  assistance  by  the 
Federal  Government  under  Public  Law 
875.  Section  3,  either  in  its  form  as 
offered  in  the  amendment,  or  as  ap- 
proved by  the  committee,  would  recog- 
nize that  the  public  has  a  right  to  a  re- 
turn in  natural  disasters  for  their  funds 
spent  in  preparation  for  civil  defense. 
Disaster  relief  activities  many  times 
closely  resemble  those  which  would  be 
peiformed  after  nuclear  attack,  and  the 
amendment  is  mutually  advantageous  to 
both  efforts. 


I  consider  the  amendment  to  the  bill 
totally  uimecessary.  The  committee  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Civil  Defense  cate- 
gorically stating  that  the  amendment 
would  not  authorize  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  engage  in  local  firefighting  or 
other  disaster  activities  now  carried  on 
at  the  State  and  local  level,  or  change 
local  responsibility  in  this  field. 

The  committee  is  also  in  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  the  American  Municipal  As- 
sociation, the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  and  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  heartily  endorsing  section  3  as  it 
appears  in  the  bill.  If  anyone  should 
be  concerned  about  an  alleged  invasion 
of  local  responsibilities  by  the  Federal 
Government,  it  should  be  these  organi- 
zations and  those  whom  they  represent. 
But  they  are  strongly  for  the  section  as 
it  is. 

However,  because  of  the  great  merit  in 
removing  artificial  legal  distinctions  as  to 
the  natural  disaster  use  at  the  local 
level  by  local  civil  defense  personnel  and 
equipment,  and  to  make  available  civil 
defense  equipment  belonging  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  such  as  pumps,  pipe, 
portable  emergency  hospitals,  stockpiled 
medical  supplies,  and  so  forth,  for  use 
by  local  government  in  disasters  not  de- 
clared by  the  President  to  justify  the 
allocation  of  Federal  funds,  we  will  ac- 
cede to  the  amendment.  I  think  the 
House  should  recognize  that  in  our  judg- 
ment, and  that  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  expressed  fears  are  ground- 
less and  the  amendment  totally  unnec- 
essary. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quii]  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Becker]. 

The  substitute  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  as  amended. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection. 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
call that  about  this  time  a  year  ago  when 
we  had  the  Cuban  crisis,  the  mood  of  the 
American  public  was  one  of  determina- 
tion in  backing  the  President  on  his 
strong  stand,  but  there  was  a  feeling  of 
helplessness,  which  I  admit  I  shared  as 
a  member  of  the  civilian  population. 

It  occurs  to  me  we  have  not  faced  up 
to  our  responsibility  to  do  something 
about  protecting  the  civilian  population. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  civil  defense  is  like 
insurance.  It  costs  money  to  pay  the 
premium.  We  hope  and  we  pray  that 
we  will  never  have  the  tragedy  that  re- 
quires us  to  cash  in  on  the  policy,  but 
there  is  some  satisfaction  in  knowing 
that  we  have  taken  every  precaution  we 
can  to  protect  ourselves. 

I  know  there  have  been  exaggerated 
claims  for  this  bill  and  It  will  not  do 


everything  many  people  hope  for.  but  as 
I  imderstand  frcwn  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, this  is  not  civil  defense  against 
blast  but  it  will  protect  those  outside  the 
blast  area.  Those  in  the  blast  area,  I 
figure  It  is  pretty  well  agreed,  are  be- 
yond a  great  deal  of  help,  but  those  in 
an  area  sufficiently  far  away  from  the 
blast  area  can  be  helped  if  they  have  a 
place  to  which  they  can  repair  and  in 
which  they  can  receive  the  necessities  of 
life. 

With  that  understanding,  that  this  is 
insurance  and  that  it  can  be  effective, 
not  100  percent  but  to  a  very  substantial 
proportion.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  this 
bill,  and  I  hope  it  will  pass. 

AMENDMENT      OFFERED      BT      MR.      FOREMAN 

Mr.  FOREMAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Foreman:  On 
page  4.  line  3,  "Shelter  Financing",  strike 
out  all  of  section  207  down  to  page  8, 
line  3. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
deleting  section  207  of  this  bill,  the  Fed- 
eral aid  program  to  nonprofit  institu- 
tions, we  will  at  the  same  time  be  al- 
lowing the  Government  to  fully  exploit 
existing  surveyed  fallout  shelter  areas, 
by  arranging  for  their  use.  marking  and 
stocking  them,  and  by  trying  to  stimu- 
late as  much  private  shelter  construction 
as  possible  through  Federal  example  in 
Federal  buildings  and  through  techni- 
cal assistance  and  planning  advice  to 
those  needing  or  requesting  it. 

We  will  have  the  same  program  that 
we  have  today  plus  the  Improvements 
of  adding  fallout  shelters  to  new  Fed- 
eral construction  and  putting  fallout 
shelters  In  existing  Federal  buildings. 

This  proposal  is  almost  Identical  to 
choice  No.  2  as  offered  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  In  the  hear- 
ings. It  Is  a  sound  and  logical  approach 
which  will  assist  in  an  orderly  fallout 
shelter  program  and  could  even  bring 
about  public  acceptance  to  the  point  that 
private  industry  would  possibly  be  en- 
couraged to  build  enough  shelters  that 
when  coupled  with  those  provided  in 
Federal  buildings,  we  could  obtain  an 
adequate  shelter  program  without 
spending  the  proposed  $2.1  billion  plus. 

By  supporting  this  amendment,  Mem- 
bers will  be  opposing  the  establishment 
of  a  new  Federal  aid  program  at  a  time 
when  we  are  faced  with  a  record  na- 
tional debt  and  substantial  deficits  and 
imminent  financial  crisis. 

By  supporting  this  amendment,  Mem- 
bers will  be  voting  for  a  logical  and 
orderly  civil  defense  program  including 
the  construction  of  fallout  shelters  in 
Federal  buildings  and  Government  di- 
rection and  encouragement  of  the  con- 
struction of  shelters  in  public  and  private 
buildings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  your  favorable 
consideration  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  In  that 
he  did  not  use  the  usual  line,  "I  am  not 
attempting  to  gut  the  bill." 
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Mr.  Chairman,  what  this  amendment 
does  Is  to  take  out  $175  million  of  the 
less  than  $200  million  that  are  involved 
in  this  legislation.  He  makes  in  his 
statement  in  the  minority  report  these 
four  points.  He  referred  to  the  fact  that 
the  existing  program  has  identified  a 
certain  number  of  spaces.  It  has.  It 
has  identified  104  million  of  them.  Of 
these,  approximately  34  million  are  not 
available  to  the  public  because  they  are 
privately  owned  by  people  who  do  not 
want  to  turn  them  over  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment  as  shelter  spaces  or  because 
they  are  not  adequate  or  because  they  are 
marginal  in  their  adequacy  for  shelter 
spaces. 

We  can  talk  about  the  $2.1  billion. 
5-year  program,  if  we  want  to.  But  let 
xis  not  forget  the  fact  that  basically  this 
Is  an  under  $200  million,  1-year  bill. 
If  we  want  to  save  money,  let  us  talk 
about  the  5-year.  $250-billion  defense 
budget.  If  we  want  to  save  money,  let 
us  talk  about  that  $250  billion  defense 
budget  because  that  is  what  the  defense 
budget  is  over  a  period  of  5  years ;  and  it 
is  better  than  $250  billion.  But  if  we 
want  to  save  lives,  let  us  not  accept  this 
particular  amendment. 

The  gentleman  on  this  occasion  did 
not  mention  this,  but  earlier  he  men- 
tioned the  position  which  was  taken  by 
Chairman  Vinson  a  year  ago  on  this  bill. 
A  year  ago  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
Chairman  Vinson  did  oppose  this  bill, 
but  what  he  said  was  that  he  was  not 
ready  for  that  step  at  that  time.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  pointed 
out  that  under  this  particular  amend- 
ment, it  would  Uke  roughly  360  years 
for  the  United  States  of  America  to  ar- 
rive at  an  adequate  fallout  shelter  pro- 
gram. I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  think 
about  this  particular  problem  geologi- 
cally. I  think  we  ought  to  take  this  year's 
program  for  this  year's  program.  Let 
us  take  last  year's  position  for  last  year's 
position.  The  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee has  made  his  position  on  this  leg- 
islation abundantly  clear.  He  is  in  favor 
of  this  legislation.  I  think  the  majority 
of  the  subcommittee  had  this  amend- 
ment before  it,  and  they  rejected  It.  The 
majority  of  the  full  committee  had  this 
amendment  before  it,  and  they  re- 
jected it. 

I  hope  this  House  will  reject  this 
amendment  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  HtBERT.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.    I  jrleld  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  just  want  to  rise  to 
echo  what  the  gentleman  frcnn  New 
York  has  so  eloquently  and  adequately 
said.  He  has  certainly  spelled  out  the 
situation  and  tias  crossed  the  t's  and 
dotted  the  I's.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
It,  a  vote  for  this  amendment  is  a  vote 
to  kill  the  bill.  This  Is  the  heart  of  the 
bill  in  the  advancement  of  the  program. 
If  you  want  to  kill  the  bill,  vote  right 
now  to  adopt  this  amendment  fluid  then 
you  will  have  no  civil  defense  shelter  pro- 
gram. If  you  favor  the  bill,  then  vote 
this  amendment  down.  I  hope  the  com- 
mittee will  vote  this  amendment  down. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  PIKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f  rotn  Texas. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Just  in  answer  to 
whut  th«  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  said,  if  you  follow  this  out, 
yoU  cannot  have  a  civil  defense  program. 
He  is  saying  in  effect  that  we  have  no 
civU  defense  program  today.  But  we  do 
hate  a  program  today.  We  have  iden- 
<lfled  the  104  million  shelter  spaces. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  would  like  on  my  own 
tin^e  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  is  satis- 
fied with  the  civil  defense  program  to- 
day and  the  pace  at  which  it  is  going. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  No,  I  am  not  satis- 
fied. 

Mr.  PIKE.  We  are  on  my  time  now 
an<[  I  would  like  to  sisk  the  questions. 
I  wiould  like  to  say  that  I  am  not  satisfied 
wi(^  the  civil  defense  program  as  it  has 
bedn  In  the  past.  I  think  this  is  a  bill 
tolimprove  that  civil  defense  program 
fori  the  future,  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
rejJECt  this  amendment  and  get  on  with 
the  Improvement  of  our  civil  defense 
program. 

i/Lr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIKK  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f  ro»n  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  under 
hi^  amendment  it  would  take  us  70  years 
to  produce  the  number  of  shelters  needed 
fori  the  protection  of  our  people. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  have  come  up  with  the 
figure  of  360  years  which  was  calculated 
by  {the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  and  I 
thi|nk  it  is  just  about  the  civil  defense 
pr()gram  that  we  will  get  if  that  amend- 
ment is  accepted. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ris0  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  like  to  re- 
peat what  I  said  earlier  in  the  well  of 
the  House;  namely,  that  this  bill  before 
us  today  is  a  national  defense  program 
and  the  idea  that  you  can  conduct  our 
national  defense  on  an  individual  or 
Statewide  basis  is  patent  nonsense. 

If  we  need  this  program  seriously,  then 
it  has  to  be  conducted  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Just  eis  you  cannot  build 
ships,  missiles,  and  planes  on  a  State- 
by-State  basis,  so  you  cannot  conduct 
this  part  of  the  national  defense  program 
in  that  way  either.  I  urge  that  the 
anjendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
tojstrike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gehtleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  HtBEHx], 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  ques- 
tion of  what  will  the  240  million  shelters 
co$t?    Do  you  have  any  idoa? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Yes.  Over  the  5-year 
period,  in  the  full  bloom  of  the  pro- 
griim,  $2,340  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.     $2.3  billion? 

tdr.  HfeERT.  If  we  went  ahead  with 
the  5-year  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.    On  what  is  this  based? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  This  estimate  Is  made 
byi  the  Department  of  Defense  based  on 
the  cost  of  shelters.  Before  the  Congress 
enters  into  this  program  next  year,  it 
wijl  have  to  decide  if  it  is  a  practical  ap- 
proach or  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  all  of  these  shelters 
b©  provided  with  food  and  water? 


Mr.  hMibeRT.  Yes.  They  will  all  be 
so  provided. 

Mr.  GROSS.    With  water  and  food? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  With  water  and  ra- 
tions.   Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.    What  else? 

Mr.  iriSERT.    Water  and  food.    Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Anything  else? 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Well,  it  is  going  to  be 
provided  with  emergency  medical  kits. 
I  think  of  these  things  as  they  come 
along.  But  the  basic  foundation  for 
survival  will  be  the  water  and  the  medi- 
cal kit  and  the  rations  and  proper 
radiological  air  conditioning  in  each 
shelter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  can  get  all  of  these 
240  million  shelters  plus  all  of  the  equip- 
ment that  goes  into  them,  for  $2.3  bil- 
lion?   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Approximately.  Give 
or  take  a  few  dollars. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  how  many  years 
will  it  take?  You  will  have  all  of  these 
in  5  years.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  We  hope  to  develop 
that  program  in  5  years  if  Congress  de- 
cides to  go  ahead  with  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  happened  to  the 
program  of  about  10  years  ago  for  decen- 
tralization of  the  Federal  Government; 
spreading  it  out  all  over  the  country  so 
It  would  not  be  so  vulnerable  to  attack? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
that  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  heard  it 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  time  after 
time.  It  was  said  that  we  ought  to 
spread  the  Government  over  the  country 
so  we  would  not  be  so  vulnerable  here  to 
attack. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Of  course  I  have  heard 
that,  but  I  aun  trying  to  reply  directly  to 
the  gentleman's  question.  This  was  not 
given  consideration  in  this  bill  and  was 
not  a  question  germane  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  view  of  what  is  going 
on  over  in  the  other  body  with  respect  to 
a  nuclear  test  ban.  and  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  decentralized,  but  rather  are 
putting  up  buildings  almost  every  day 
around  here,  glittering  marble  structures 
in  Washington,  let  me  ask  the  gentleman 
this  question:  When  did  this  new  and 
sudden  danger  from  nuclear  attack  arise? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  The  sudden  danger 
has  been  with  us  since  the  first  bomb 
was  dropped  at  Hiroshima  and  became 
aggravated  when  Russia  got  its  nuclear 
bomb.  Let  me  say  this  further  to  the 
gentleman 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  I  have  your  an- 
swer to  the  question. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  The  gentleman  has 
complimented  me  greatly  by  roaming  all 
over  the  field  and  asking  me  questions 
about  everjrthing  under  God's  blue  sky. 
I  accept  the  compliment;  he  and  I  are 
a  couple  of  old  newspapermen  and  we 
think  we  know  the  answers  to  every- 
thing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No;  the  gentleman  will 
have  to  Indulge  himself  in  that  self- 
praise.  I  do  not  claim  to  know  all  the 
answers. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  consider  myself  a  reporter 
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on  sabbatical  leave  and  I  am  proud  of 
our  newspaper  connections. 

Now,  has  the  gentlemam  got  another 
question  on  another  subject? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  realize  I  was 
at  any  time  off  the  subject  at  hand. 
From  the  statements  I  have  heard  in 
this  debate  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am 
supposed  to  go  underground 

Mr.  HUBERT.  The  gentleman  in 
good  conscience  and  good  judgment, 
which  I  know  he  has,  if  he  goes  along 
with  me  today,  I  am  sure  his  children 
will  be  happy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  seek  the  gentleman's 
help.  Shall  I  go  underground  now  with 
President  Kennedy  or  vote  against  this 
biU? 

Mr.  irflBERT.  I  just  do  not  know  how 
deep  imderground  you  want  to  go  now. 
Do  you  want  to  stop  at  purgatory  or 
go  all  the  way? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  maybe  I  ought 
to  go  all  the  way  with  Kennedy  under- 
ground. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  will  assure  the 
gentleman  if  we  both  go  all  the  way  we 
will  find  many  of  our  friends. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  hear  from  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  is 
an  important  step  toward  peace.  But 
here  we  have  this  bill  which  would  em- 
bark us  upon  a  $2.3  billion  program  be- 
cause of  the  danger  of  war.  This  is 
really  the  world  of  make-believe,  I  will 
resolve  my  doubts  by  voting  against  this 
bill  for  I  am  far  from  convinced  that 
240  million  fallout  shelters  are  necessary 
and  I  seriously  question  whether,  under 
an  all-out  nuclear  attack  the  corridor 
of  a  building  in  Washington,  New  York, 
Chicago,  or  Los  Angeles  would  provide 
very  much  protection  from  radioactive 
fallout.  If  an  attack  were  to  be  delivered 
on  Washington  within  the  next  2  hours 
the  hundreds  of  water  cans  now  stacked 
in  the  House  office  buildings  would  be 
of  little  use. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  be  voted  down  and 
that  we  may  get  on  with  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Foreman]. 

The  question  was  taken;  emd  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Foreman) 
there  were — ayes  60,  noes  137. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  adequately 
pointed  out' the  confusing  situation  with 
the  test  ban  treaty  debate  going  on  in 
the  other  body  and  the  fallout  shelter 
debate  going  on  in  this  body  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  Let  me  say  that  the 
argument  goes  both  ways.  One  can  say 
one  does  not  need  fallout  shelters  because 
of  the  euphoric  situation  the  world  will 
be  In,  but  the  other  can  say  that  you  need 
them  as  an  Insurance  against  the  explo- 
sive treachery  of  the  other  side.  So  each 
argument  cancels  out  the  other. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  It  is  Important 
to  make  clear,  however,  the  proper  role 
of  fallout  shelters  in  the  strategic  situa- 
tion, and  by  fsdlout  shelters  I  mean  a 
device  for  the  protection  sigalnst  post- 
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attack  radiation.  If  you  are  under  the 
gim  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  you  are 
not  going  to  siirvive  anyway,  so  we  are 
not  talking  about  bomb  shelters. 

One  thing  that  worries  me  In  this  con- 
nection about  the  civil  defense  equip- 
ment we  have  in  the  basement  of  the 
House  Office  Building  and  the  Capitol, 
and  the  empty  water  cans  that  have  been 
referred  to,  even  if  they  were  full,  is 
that  this  structure  that  has  been  desig- 
nated by  the  civil  defense  people  as  a 
fallout  shelter  will  not  protect  against 
fallout.  There  Is  no  adequate  protec- 
tion against  the  entry  of  airborne  radio- 
active materials  in  the  areas  where  peo- 
ple are  hopefully  waiting  to  be  protected 
from  It.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  that  is  the 
kind  of  program  we  are  going  to  have,  I 
think  we  should  think  twice  about  spend- 
ing the  money.  We  can  only  hope  for 
a  better,  wiser  Civil  Defense  Administra- 
tion. 

But  Iiisofar  as  the  strategic  situation 
goes,  even  despite  the  fact  that  some 
people  In  this  country  have  the  idea  that 
now  the  Russians  want  to  coexist,  cer- 
tainly the  Soviets  have  no  intention  of 
coexisting  any  longer  than  the  Com- 
munist dogma  Indicates  they  should. 
They  are  under  a  compulsion  to  achieve 
world  domination  for  the  sake  of  com- 
munism. They  are  told  to  get  about  the 
job  as  fast  as  they  can  and  to  use  the 
highest  degree  of  force  they  can  to  do  It 
and  do  It  swiftly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  situation  during 
the  past  15  years  has  been  that  the 
United  States  has  had  a  sufficient  strike- 
back  capability  to  prevent  them  from 
using  nuclear  force  and  initiating  an  at- 
tack, because  we  would  do  too  much 
strike-back,  retaliatory  damage  to  the 
Soviet  homeland,  the  base  of  commu- 
nism's strength.  Now,  assuming  that, 
under  the  test  ban  treaty  conditions  or 
otherwise,  our  ability  to  survive  the  first 
"Sunday  punch"  smd  to  hit  back  with 
sufficient  damage  becomes  too  feeble  to 
deter  the  Russians,  then  they  have  the 
freedom  to  take  the  first  of  two  steps  In 
a  decision-making  process  to  initiate  the 
first  strike  attack.  That  is,  to  make  the 
decision  it  is  safe  to  attack  the  United 
States  because  it  would  Involve  only  an 
acceptable  amount  of  retaliatory  damage. 

The  second  and  final  step  In  the  de- 
cisionmaking process  Is  a  calculation  of 
whether  or  not.  with  their  first  strike. 
Pearl  Harbor-type  attack,  they  could 
impose  sufficient  damage  on  the  United 
States  to  insure  their  ultimate  victory. 
That  is  where  civil  defense  comes  in. 
The  able  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Conmiittee  is  here,  and 
he  may  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong.  But 
under  an  hypothecation  during  Joint 
Committee  hearings  of  a  1,500-megaton 
bomb  attack  on  the  United  States,  we 
found  almost  60  million  casualties  would 
occur  without  the  benefit  of  faUout  shel- 
ter protection.  But  with  this  protection, 
the  niunber  of  casualties  would  be  cut 
down  from  60  million  to  approximately 
12  million.  In  other  words,  4  out  of  5 
casualties  would  not  be  imposed  upon 
the  United  States  if  we  maintain  ade- 
quate fallout  shelters.  That  means,  aside 
from  any  humane  consideration  of  sav- 
ing lives,  that  by  civil  defense  we  place 


ourselves  in  a  position  to  deny  the  So- 
viets the  opportunity,  by  a  factor  of  4,  to 
impose  human  damage  upon  the  United 
States.  This  will  most  certainly  retard 
a  decision  on  their  part  to  initiate  a  sur- 
prise attack.  Therein  lies  the  strategic 
significance  of  civil  defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  if  the  Members 
will  compare  the  cost  of  $2.3  billion  for 
fallout  shelters  for  helping  to  stave  off  a 
surprise  attsujk  with  the  $6  billion  we 
spend  annually  on  the  farm  program,  it 
will  indicate  their  vote  should  be  in  favor 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  niimber  of 
words. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  to  the  bill  close  in  10 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  did  the  gentle- 
man say  all  amendments? 

Mr.  irflBERT.  All  amendments  and 
all  debate  thereon. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire  as  to  how  many  amendments 
are  at  the  desk? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  su-e  three 
amendments  at  the  desk  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

Mr.  HlfcBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
on  the  bill  close  in  20  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chsdr- 
man,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  the  gentleman's  5  minutes  in- 
cluded in  the  20  minutes? 

The  CHAIRMAN.     No. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
very  highly  respected  Member  of  this 
body  advised  me  on  my  very  first  day  in 
Congress  that  one  should  rise  to  address 
this  honorable  body  only  if  he  feels  he 
has  a  contribution  to  make.  It  is  in 
keeping  with  this  advice  of  the  wise  that 
I  now  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8200. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  are  perhaps  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  large-scale  disasters 
than  are  the  citizens  of  most  other 
States.  We  have  had  devastating  vol- 
canic eruptions,  typhoons,  and  tidal 
waves.  Ours  is  the  only  State  in  the 
Union  which  suffered  and  endured  the 
ravages  of  modern  warfare. 

Fortunately,  loss  of  lives  suid  damage 
to  proi>erty  have  been  kept  at  a  mini- 
mum. How?  Through  an  effective  civil 
defense  and  rehabihtation  system  which 
had  been  kept  in  operation  during  most 
of  these  emergencies.  In  the  great  tidal 
wave  disaster  of  1960  which  almost  com- 
pletely demolished  the  business  district 
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of  the  city  of  Hllo,  for  example,  only  57 
I>ersons  were  killed — and  these  were  prin- 
cipally those  who  had  failed  to  heed  the 
warning  sounded  by  civil  defense  of&- 
clals.  The  entire  city  had  virtually  been 
orderly  evacuated  under  direction  of  the 
civil  defense  unit  only  hours  before  disas- 
ter struck.  As  a  consequence,  thousands 
of  lives  were  saved. 

Prom  grim  experience,  we  in  Hawaii 
have  come  to  believe  in  advance  prep- 
arations against  disaster — in  having 
plans  and  organizations  in  readiness  to 
bring  our  State  back  to  normalcy  after 
disaster  strikes — whether  it  be  man- 
made  or  natural.  We  also  believe  that 
all  available  resources  should  be  put  to 
use — State,  local,  and  Federal — if  it 
means  quicker  alleviation  of  suffering 
and  the  saving  of  lives  and  property. 

The  pending  legislation,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  as  important  to  the  people  of 
Hawaii  as  it  is  to  our  entire  Nation.  It 
will  greatly  increase  the  niunber  of  fall- 
out shelter  spaces  which  will  be  avail- 
able in  an  emergency.  The  1961-62 
survey  by  the  Defense  Department  lo- 
cated existing  shelter  spaces  capable  of 
protecting  183,000  people  in  Hawaii 
against  radioactive  fallout.  Our  civil 
defense  organization  has  marked  133.000 
of  these  spaces  and  stocked  them  with 
sxirvival  supplies  for  39,000  persons.  We 
are  making  good  progress  in  marking 
and  stocking  the  balance. 

In  addition  to  the  183.000  spaces  that 
are  usable  right  now,  the  Defense  De- 
partment survey  uncovered  other  po- 
tential shelter  areas  capable  of  protect- 
ing an  additional  120.000  persons  with 
modifications  which  can  be  made  by 
combining  Federal  aid  with  State,  local, 
or  private  resources.  Without  Federal 
aid,  the  job  cannot  be  done,  and  120.000 
people  will  be  denied  fallout  protection, 
which  may  well  spell  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death  in  the  event  of  a 
nuclear  attack. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  section  3  of  HJl.  8200  should 
be  deleted  as  an  "unwarranted"  expan- 
sion of  civil  defense  into  the  area  of 
natural  disasters.  Let  me  remind  those 
who  make  or  support  this  suggestion 
that  natin-al  disasters  can  claim  human 
lives  as  much  as  manmade  wars. 

Again,  speaking  from  the  experience 
of  a  community  of  people  who  have  dealt 
bravely  and  eCBciently  with  natural 
disasters.  I  am  convinced  that  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Hawaii's  civil  defense  system 
in  the  event  of  war  has  been  assured  by 
its  proven  effectiveness  in  natural  disas- 
ters. Besides,  who  is  there  to  deny  that 
by  some  freak  act  of  nature  we  may  at 
any  time  suffer  within  a  limited  geo- 
graphic area  a  concentrated  fallout  of 
radioactive  substances  now  in  space  ? 

Hawaii  and  other  States,  I  am 
sure,  have  the  machinery  to  cope  with 
peacetime  disasters.  However,  often- 
times the  dimensions  of  disaster  over- 
whelm the  capabilities  of  local  units  and 
additional  assistance  is  required.  It  is 
at  this  point  that  Federal  aid  becomes 
invaluable  in  saving  lives  and  property. 
In  the  report  accompanying  H.R.  8200, 
it  is  stated  that  "Federal  resources  and 
assistance  is  supplementary  to  local  ef- 
forts and  made  available  only  when  the 


local  disaster  is  a  major  one  beyond  the 
contirol  of  local  and  State  resources." 

The  intent  here  api>ears  to  be  to  fill  a 
lonfij-existiixg  gap  in  needed  Federal  as- 
sistance, the  gap  between  a  State  or 
municipality  fighting  a  disaster  too  over- 
whelming for  its  resources,  and  Public 
Law  875,  which  would  allow  Federal 
financial  assistance  only  after  the  area 
has  oeen  found  by  the  President  to  have 
suffered  a  major  disaster. 

I  iim  firmly  convinced  that  a  close  ex- 
amination of  section  3  will  show  no  other 
inteiit,  and  I  am  just  as  firmly  convinced 
tha^  my  colleagues  in  Congress  who  are 
as  i)iterested  in  increasing  the  protec- 
tion! of  their  constituents  as  I  am,  will 
joiri  me  in  voting  to  provide  this  vital 
projection  to  all  citizens  of  our  Nation. 

I  ptrongly  urge  approval  of  H.R.  8200. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Olsfn]. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
mar^,  we  are  dealing  with  civil  defense 
meaisures  which  have  been  recognized  by 
the  [President,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  our  highest  military  leaders  as  an 
essential  element  of  our  total  national 
defdnse  posture.  By  logic  and  necessity, 
the  ^protection  of  our  citizens  against 
fallout  is  tied  closely  to  military  efforts 
in  c^efense  of  this  Nation.  Measures  to 
prol|ect  our  civilian  population  add  credi- 
bilitjy  to  our  military  deterrent  and  the 
Sectetary  of  Defense  has  ranked  fallout 
protection  for  our  citizens  ahead  of  any 
majlor  addition  to  the  active  defenses. 

Ii)  my  own  district  and  in  the  State 
of  Illontana  as  a  whole,  the  close  rela- 
tior»ship  between  military  defense  and 
civil  defense  is  being  demonstrated  in  a 
way  that  should  serve  as  an  object  lesson 
for  many  other  areas.  It  goes  to  the 
issue  of  whether  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, when  it  makes  decisions  based  on 
military  necessity  that  create  prime  tar- 
getg  for  an  enemy  attack,  is  not  morally 
bound  to  take  at  least  minimum  steps 
to  prq^t  the  people  living  in  those  tar- 
getareas. 

Tne  case  in  point  here  is  the  military 
decision  to  deploy  the  Minuteman  mis- 
sile- This  is  the  new  generation,  solid 
fuel  weapon  that  is  to  become  the  back- 
bone of  our  retaliatory  strike  force.  The 
Strategic  Air  Command  has  let  it  be 
knc(wn  that  some  950  Minutemen  will 
evetitually  be  located  in  certain  western 
arejis  of  the  United  States,  buried  in 
bla$t-resistant  silos.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  an  enemy  must  attempt  to  destroy 
the$e  missiles  in  any  attack  on  this 
couhtry,  and  would  use  ground  bursts  to 
dig  them  out.  It  is  these  ground  bursts 
which  produce  the  fallout  we  are  talking 
about  here  and  the  areas  surrounding 
theie  sites  could  come  under  the  heaviest 
fallout  we  are  likely  to  suffer. 

For  Montana,  this  is  more  than  just  a 
hypothetical  situation.  In  July,  SAC 
ani^ovmced  that  the  first  Minuteman 
wing  of  150  missiles  had  become  opera- 
tional— at  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  in 
Grdat  Palls,  Mont. 

We  may  take  some  pride  in  the  fact 
that  the  Nation's  "Sunday  punch"  could 
be  delivered  from  the  soil  of  our  State, 
and  that  a  vital  segment  of  the  free 
woitld's  nuclear  strength  lies  buried  be- 


neath our  prairies.  But  the  unenviable 
corollary  is  that  Montana  does  not  have 
fallout  protection  for  even  the  majority 
of  its  citizens,  despite  the  fact  that  we 
would  face  a  fallout  threat  second  to 
none. 

We  accept  the  military  necessity  which 
placed  these  missiles  in  our  backyards, 
but  we  should  not  expect  less  than  the 
best  possible  fallout  protection  for  our 
population,  developed  through  whatever 
Federal  contribution  and  leadership  is 
needed. 

The  national  survey  for  fallout  shelter 
space  has  identified  in  Montana  approved 
space  for  only  136,000  of  its  675,000 
people.  The  survey  has  discovered 
buildings  which  could  be  improved  under 
this  bill  to  add  space  for  some  217,000 
persons.  In  my  district  alone,  some 
105,000  spaces  could  be  added  under  this 
development  program,  at  a  relatively 
modest  cost.  This  still  does  not  repre- 
sent the  full  protection  we  must  have,  but 
it  goes  a  long  way  toward  setting  up  a 
shelter  system  capable  of  protecting  all 
Montanans  in  an  emergency. 

This  bill  gives  us  hope  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  not  ignore  its  respon- 
sibilities to  those  civilians  who  have  been 
placed  under  the  gun  by  military  ne- 
cessity. I  know  that  other  Members  here 
will  face  these  same  problems  as  more 
Minutemen  missiles  are  emplaced.  I  ask 
them  to  join  me  now  In  asking  the  Con- 
gress to  face  squarely  the  issue  of  Fed- 
eral responsibility  here  and  particularly, 
the  responsibility  of  the  Congress  to 
speak  for  all  our  citizens  in  this  serious 
issue  Involving  national  survival. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 

FlNDLEYl. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED   BT    MR.   rtNDLET 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Finoley:  Page 
9.  after  Une  19.  add  a  new  section  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  5.  The  authorization  for  an  appro- 
priation contained  In  this  Act  shall  not  be 
effective  until  such  time  as — 

■•(a)  the  receipts  of  the  Government  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  have  exceeded  the 
expenditures  of  the  Government  for  such 
year,  as  determined  by  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget;  or 

"(b)  the  budget  submitted  to  the  Congress 
by  the  President  under  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1921,  reveals  that  the  esti- 
mated receipts  of  the  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  such  budget  Is  sub- 
mitted are  In  excess  of  the  estimated  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government  for  such  fiscal 
year." 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  de- 
fense is  certainly  important  to  all  Ameri- 
cans and  defense  can  take  many  forms. 
Civil  defense  is  one  form.  A  sound  dollar 
is  another  form.  A  soimd  dollar  is  the 
defense  we  have  given  no  attention  to  in 
recent  months. 

I  note  in  the  committee  report  these 
words : 

We  are  faced  with  a  record  national  debt, 
substantial  deficits,  a  dangerous  gold  out- 
fiow.  and  Inunlnent  financial  crisis. 

As  a  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
once  said,  "A  sound  dollar  is  our  first 
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line  of  defense."  We  have  no  hope  of 
achieving  it  imtil  we  get  our  fiscal  house 
in  order  and  have  a  balanced  budget. 
The  effect  of  this  amwidment  would 
simply  give  the  President  an  incentive  to 
present  to  the  Congress  a  balanced 
budget  the  first  of  the  year. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chsdrman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  It  Is 
proper  in  this  place.  I  think  the  debate 
has  clearly  demonstrated  that  more  im- 
portant than  the  dollar  value  are  human 
values.  You  cannot  measure  the  life  of 
a  man  by  a  dollar  sign.  I  therefore  ask 
for  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BT  MB.  SNYDER 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sntdxr:  Add 
the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  5.  No  funds  shall  be  available  to  any 
State,  political  subdivision,  instrxunentallty 
or  nonprofit  Institution  unless  the  said  State, 
political  subdivision.  Instrumentality  or  non- 
profit Institution  shall  give  satisfactory  as- 
surance that  no  one  shall  be  excluded  from 
the  use  of  facilities  because  of  race,  color, 
or  creed." 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
colloquy  a  while  ago  between  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  and  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  the  question  was  asked  about 
whether  or  not  civil  rights  Issues  insofar 
as  the  use  of  facilities  was  concerned 
was  resolved  in  the  bill.  The  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  indicated  that  "without 
limitation"  on  page  4  would  take  care 
of  it.  I  took  his  answer  to  be  rather 
evasive  and  to  classify  the  matter  I  would 
assume  he  would  have  no  objection  to  it 
being  spelled  out  and  the  legislative  his- 
tory made  clear. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
course,  I  oppxjse  this  amendment.  It  is 
Banquo's  ghost  riding  again.  We  have 
decided  this  issue  many,  many  times  and 
it  could  not  be  more  clear  and  more  ex- 
plicit. The  shelters  are  available  with- 
out qualification  and  without  limitation. 
They  are  available  to  Jews,  gentiles, 
CathoUcs,  Protestants.  Hindus,  Ne- 
groes— you  name  them — if  they  are 
there  in  time,  it  is  open  to  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Snyder]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Snyder)  ,  there 
were — ayes  53,  noes  93. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Oliver  P.  Bolton  ] . 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Becker]  that  the  name 
of  the  distinguished  scientist.  Mr.  Teller, 
has  been  bandied  about  both  In  the 
House  and  in  the  other  body.  I  con- 
sulted him  last  night  with  regard  to  this 
program  because  of  the  effect  it  has  on 
our    anti-missile-missile    program.      At 


4:57  this  afternoon,  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing wire  from  Mr.  Edward  Teller: 

Datis,  Ckut., 
September  17,  1963. 
The  Honorable  Olivkb  Bolton, 
House  of  Representatives.  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 
The  dlBcxisslons  of  the  last  week  have 
brought  out  the  fact  that  Soviet  strength 
Ls  and  will  continue  to  be  great  and  danger- 
ous. Construction  of  shelters  Is  an  elemen- 
tary and  peaceful  measure  of  defense  In  case 
of  the  dreadful  event  of  a  nuclear  war.  Civil 
defense  may  mean  the  difference  between 
the  survival  of  the  United  States  and  the 
catastrophic  end  of  the  United  States  as  a 
nation  and  as  an  Idea.  The  bill  which  Is 
now  before  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
a  small  but  Important  step  toward  a  pro- 
gram of  self-defense  designed  to  save  mil- 
lions of  Uvea.  In  the  next  few  years,  this 
program  should  develop  into  a  significant 
component  of  our  national  preparedness  and 
as  such  It  will  be  a  clear  sign  that  we  shall 
not  relax  our  vigilance  In  the  coming  period. 

Edward  Teller. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  the  Members 
of  the  House  would  find  the  wire  of 
interest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Lindsay]. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
gret that  when  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Foreman]  offered  his  amend- 
ment, the  committee  was  so  impatient 
that  it  shouted  down  any  continued  dis- 
cussion of  that  amendment,  because  to 
me  that  amendment  made  the  bill  a  rea- 
sonable bill,  which  otherwise  is  not  rea- 
sonable. 

As  I  looked  at  the  Congressional  Quar- 
terly last  week  I  took  note  of  the  fact 
that  out  of  the  25  measures  listed  there 
of  importance  to  the  country,  4  had 
passed  the  Congress.  First  was  the  ex- 
tension of  the  draft  for  4  years,  which 
has  become  routine.  Second  was  the 
debt  limit,  for  which  every  Member 
apologized.  Third  is  the  compulsory  ar- 
bitration bill  which  everybody  denounced 
while  voting  for  it.  Fourth  is  the  tem- 
porary extension  of  the  excise  taxes. 

It  seems  to  me  this  measure  in  its 
present  form  and  in  the  absence  of  com- 
mittee acceptance  of  this  amendment  is 
a  further  indictment  of  the  inadequacies 
of  the  88th  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  which  in  theory  leads  them. 

The  Foreman  amendment  strikes  out 
section  207  of  the  bill,  which  provides 
for  $175  million  In  grants  to  States  and 
localities  for  bomb  shelters.  There  are 
those  who  say  that  this  program  is  only 
for  a  1-year  trial  period.  However,  the 
civil  defense  department's  projected 
program  over  a  5-year  period  calls  for 
$175  million  in  fiscal  year  1964,  $460  mil- 
Uon  for  fiscal  year  1985,  $460  million  for 
fiscal  year  1966,  $460  million  for  fiscal 
year  1967,  and  $460  million  for  fiscal 
year  1968. 

The  amendment  would  leave  in  the  bill 
those  provisions  which  would  permit  the 
Federal  Government  to  fully  exploit  ex- 
isting surveyed  fallout  shelter  areas, 
arrangmg  for  their  use,  marking  and 
stocking  them  and  by  trying  to  stimulate 
as  much  private  shelter  construction  as 
possible  through  Federal  example  in  Fed- 
eral buildings  and  through  technical  as- 


sistance and  planning  advice  to  those 
needing  or  requesting  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  suggestion  is 
entirely  consistent  with  the  pxjsltlon  of 
the  distingiiished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  Just  a  year 
ago.  I  am  puzzled  by  the  sudden  switch. 
Cutting  out  this  feature  of  the  bill  would 
represent  a  sound,  logical  approach 
which  might  even  bring  about  public  ac- 
ceptance to  the  point  that  private  in- 
dustry would  possibly  be  encouraged  to 
build  shelters. 

At  the  moment  the  surveys  are  inad- 
equate and  the  money  can  and  probably 
will  lead  to  expensive  obsolesence. 

The  Foreman  amendment  could  have 
made  reasonable  a  proposition  which  Is 
doubtful  to  begin  with,  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  House  turned  it  do\»Ti, 
with  little  debate,  I  shall  vote  against 
the  bUl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes'the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Price]. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sorry  that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
who  has  just  six)ken  indicated  that 
through  his  support  of  the  sunendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
to  strike  out  section  207  that  in  effect 
imposed  an  inadequate  shelter  progrsun 
on  us.  I  think  we  recognize  there  are 
many  great  scientists  in  this  country. 
I  would  like  to  quote,  in  the  moment  I 
have,  from  a  statement  by  Dr.  Eugene 
P.  Wigner  of  Princeton  University,  an 
Enrico  Fermi  Award  winner  and  Atoms 
for  Peace  Award  winner.  Dr.  Wigner 
told  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  House  this: 

Hence  I  believe  that  many  of  the  so-called 
arguments  against  civil  defense  are  only 
rationalizations  of  our  unwillingness  to  face 
the  real  world. 

It  seems  to  me.  however,  that  the  sooner 
we  adjust  to  the  fact  that  neither  conflict- 
ing desires  nor  nuclear  weapons  can  be 
wished  away,  the  milder  will  be  those  con- 
flicts and  the  less  wlU  be  the  likelihood  that 
the  nuclear  weapons  will  be  vised. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  by 
the  House  of  the  bill  reported  to  it  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
so  that  we  might  have  am  adequate  shel- 
ter program  which,  in  the  event  of  a  nu- 
clear war,  would  save  millions  of  Ameri- 
can lives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remsu-ks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

No  other  legislative  body  has  made 
such  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  entire 
subject  of  civil  defense  as  has  our  Armed 
Services  Committee.  In  prolonged  and 
detailed  hearings  this  simimer,  the  com- 
mittee took  testimony  from  more  than 
100  witnesses.  Its  recommendations  are 
based  upon  careful  study  of  this  testi- 
mony, followed  by  the  development  of 
procedures  to  carry  out  actions  imder 
this  shelter  bill — procedures  which  will 
keep  the  Congress  in  constant  control  of 
the  program. 

A  year  ago  we  did  not  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  penetrating  hesuings  on  civil 
defense  so  ably  conducted  by  the  gentle- 
man frcKn  Louisiana.    We  did  not  have, 
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for  example,  the  clear  testimony  of  re- 
spected military  leaders  and  others  that 
civil  defense  is  an  integral  pcurt  of  our 
natlonal  defense  structure.  We  decided 
at  that  time,  and  I  think  rightly  so,  to 
gain  more  experience  with  the  national 
shelter  survey,  marking  and  stocking 
program,  before  moving  ahead  with  a 
shelter  development  program  which  in- 
volves the  construction  of  shelter  space 
in  new  and  existing  buildings. 

But  today  we  have  the  testimony  and 
we  have  over  a  year  of  experience  with 
a  realistic  first-stage  shelter  program 
under  able  Defense  Department  man- 
agement. And  we  have  the  firm  recom- 
mendation of  our  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee to  move  ahead  with  the  next  step, 
the  shelter  development  program. 

In  my  opinion,  this  shelter  program  is 
as  essential  as  military  defensive  meas- 
ures to  our  national  security.  It  is  cer- 
tainly as  important  as  the  development 
of  an  antiballistic  missile  system.  In 
fact,  without  a  shelter  program  it  does 
not  make  sense  to  pursue  the  develop- 
ment of  an  antimissile  system. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
past  year  in  marking  and  preparing  for 
use  millions  of  fallout  shelter  spaces  lo- 
cated through  the  national  survey. 
Many  States  and  local  governments  are 
deeply  involved  in  this  shelter  program. 
And  they  are  watching  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment carefully  to  measure  the  degree 
of  leadership  we  intend  to  provide. 

The  President  supports  this  shelter 
program;  the  Secretary  of  Defense  sup- 
ports it;  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  support 
it;  our  Armed  Services  Committee  sup- 
ports It;  the  weight  of  expert  testimony 
supports  it. 

This  support  comes  from  a  logical 
analysis  of  the  factors  in  national  de- 
fense— an  analysis  which  clearly  calls  for 
support  of  H.R.  8200. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes   the    gentleman    from    California 

[Mr.  COHXLAN]. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  which 
heard  extensive  testimony  on  this  bill,  I 
have  felt  a  very  deep  concern  with  the 
philosophical  and  moral  problems  which 
are  an  Integral  part  of  any  thoughtful 
consideration  of  a  civil  defense  program. 

I  Join  with  my  many  colleagues  who 
are  concerned  and  prepared  to  work  for 
a  relaxation  of  international  tensions; 
for  the  promotion  of  world  stability  and 
peace  where  the  threat  of  nuclear  war 
will  no  longer  be  a  dread  concern  for  us 
or  our  children. 

Many  of  us  feel  so  strongly  about  this 
that  we,  along  with  countless  other 
Americans,  are  making  what  contribu- 
tions we  can  toward  the  development  of 
international  understandings  and  coop- 
eration which  will  eliminate  the  use  of 
war  as  a  means  of  settling  our  differ- 
ences. Among  other  things.  I  have  long 
and  consistently  supported  the  work  of 
our  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  and  I  will  continue  to  work  for 
legislation  which  will  strengthen  and 
improve  the  vital  fimctlons  it  Is 
performing. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  still  a  wide 
gap  between  what  we  all  so  earnestly 
want  and  hope  for  and  the  realities  of 
international  life.     Those  of  us,  there- 


fore, who  have  responsibilities  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States;  responsibiU- 
tie«  not  only  to  work  for  a  better  world 
bu|  to  be  ahve  to  the  dtmgers  present 
in  the  world  which  we  now  inhabit,  can 
seei  no  conflict  between  working  against 
nutlear  war  and  for  world  peace  and  de- 
veloping a  reasonable,  practical,  and 
ba4ic  fallout  shelter  program  which 
would  protect  the  lives  of  millions  if  by 
de^gn  or  accident  we  were  subjected  to 
nu<;lear  attack. 

In  brief,  I  can  see  no  incOTisistency  be- 
tween Insuring  the  defense  posture  of 
ouf  country,  as  we  bend  and  encourage 
our  efforts  for  peace,  and  providing  basic 
protection  for  our  people. 

I,  for  one.  do  not  believe  the  providing 
of  minimum  insurance  for  oiu-  own  pro- 
tection means  that  we  want  war  or  that 
we  plan  war.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  de- 
veloping a  minimal  but  adequate  civil 
delfense  system  for  our  people  would  pro- 
voke an  attack  any  more  that  the  build- 
ing of  our  active  military  defenses  is 
doing. 

A  system  of  public  fallout  shelters  is 
the  foundation  of  any  sound  civil  defense 
prqgram  at  this  time.  The  program 
which  we  have  approved  in  conmiittee 
is  Practical  and  reasonable  in  both  cost 
ani  size.  In  fact,  the  cost  is  only  .007 
p>ePcent  of  our  total  defense  budget.  It 
appeared  to  the  committee  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  and  must  provide  the 
people  of  our  country  such  protection  as 
insurance  against  the  possibility  of  what 
we  earnestly  hope  will  never  come — the 
possibility  of  nuclear  attack. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  join  wholeheartedly 
wit^  those  who  say  our  national  aim 
shquld  be  peace,  but  I  also  stand  with 
those  who  believe  we  must  be  prepared 
to  defend  our  people  and  our  democratic 
way  of  life.  This  is  a  prudent  and  neces- 
sary measiire.  On  balance.  I  favor  its 
adoption 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Csdifomia 
tMr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  8200. 
and  I  do  so  because,  in  my  opinion,  the 
discussion  which  we  have  heard  here  this 
afternoon,  both  in  support  and  In  oppo- 
sition, avoids  the  main  issues  with  which 
we  should  be  concerned  in  discussing  a 
civjl  defense  and  a  fallout  shelter 
program. 

Would  any  of  us  refuse  to  vote  ap- 
proval for  $190  million  or  $2  billion,  in 
order  to  save  45  million  lives?  Or  even 
1  million  lives?  No.  we  would  not.  But 
that  is  not  really  the  question,  as  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  makes  clear.  If  it  were, 
than  we  would  extend  the  arithmetic  and 
spend  another  $2  billion,  or  $5  bllUon.  or 
$10  billion,  and  save  even  more  lives. 
The  U.S.  Congress  will  not  quibble  over  a 
few  billion  dollars  if  it  is  sure  that  it  is 
thereby  protecting  American  lives.  There 
would  not  be  a  moment's  hesitation  by  a 
single  one  of  us. 

But  the  justtflcation  for  civil  defense 
is  based,  not  upon  simple  arithmetic  of 
dollars  for  lives,  although  that  is  the  ar- 
gurhent  frequently  heard  on  this  floor, 
buti  upon  complex  probability  calcula- 
tlonks.  We  must  combine  a  calculation 
of  the  probability  of  war  with  a  calcula- 


tion that  fallout  shelters,  in  case  of  war, 
would  save  a  certain  fraction  of  our  pop- 
ulation. Both  of  these  probabilities  are 
extremely  diflQcult  to  calculate.  How- 
ever, It  should  be  obvious  that  if  from 
this  date  forward  the  probabihty  of  war 
should  grow  less;  smd  the  probabihty  of 
the  use  of  Increasingly  destructive  weap- 
ons in  the  event  of  war  should  grow 
greater,  the  argument  for  fallout  shelters 
becomes  progressively  less  tenable. 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  situation  to- 
day, and  for  this  reason  alone  would  vote 
against  this  bill. 

A  nuclear  attack  today  would  probably 
kill  100  miUion  people  in  the  United 
States.  A  massive  $2.3  billion  civil  de- 
fense program  might,  it  is  claimed,  save 
25  million  of  these  lives.  I  reject  this 
argimient  for  shelters  completely. 

By  the  time  a  shelter  program  could 
be  completed  new  weapons  developments 
by  the  U.S.S.R.  could  completely  negate 
this  purported  savings  of  25  million  lives, 
and  in  fact  could  increase  the  casualties 
beyond  the  100  million  figure.  The  fact 
of  the  case  is  that  if  the  U.S.S.R..  or  pos- 
sibly other  enemies  in  the  years  to  come, 
were  to  decide  that  their  goal  in  an  at- 
tack was  to  cause  casualties  of  100  mil- 
Uon.  or  150  million,  in  all  probability 
they  will  have  the  weapons  to  do  it  with. 
They  will  consider  the  extent  of  our  civil 
defense  measures  in  exactly  the  same 
fashion  they  would  consider  any  -other 
military  factor,  such  as  our  radar,  our 
fighter  defense,  our  antl-ICBM.  or  the 
probable  malfunctioning  of  their  mis- 
siles, in  calculating  the  attack  necessary 
to  achieve  their  goal.  If  we  spend  $2.3 
bllUon  on  shelters,  they  will  add  a  few 
more  megatons  of  radioactive  explosive 
force  to  counteract  it.  Thus  our  civil 
defense  calculations  of  lives  saved  are 
based  on  quickly  shifting  sands.  We 
will  find  ourselves  running  faster  and 
faster  just  to  stand  still.  This  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  arms  race,  and 
today  civil  defense  is  merely  another 
facet  of  the  arms  race. 

Civil  defense  and  fallout  shelters  have 
been  advocated  as  part  of  our  deterrent 
E>osture.  on  the  theory  that  if  our  enemy 
knows  we  are  preparing  to  minimize  our 
losses  and  resume  national  operations  in 
the  postattack  period  he  wUl  be  less  in- 
clined to  attack  us.  I  believe  this  argu- 
ment to  be  false.  It  is  false  because  of 
what  I  have  just  said  about  the  ability 
of  an  enemy  to  compensate  in  his  attack 
for  our  civil  defense  preparations.  It  is 
false  because  our  deterrent  p>osture  stems 
from  our  ability  to  produce  unacceptable 
losses  on  any  enemy.  The  enemy  is 
deterred  by  knowing  how  large  his  losses 
will  be,  not  by  knowing  how  many  lives 
our  civil  defense  program  will  save,  if 
any. 

The  basic  reason  that  the  military 
wants  a  civilian  defense  program  has  not 
been  mentioned  here  this  afternoon,  and 
in  my  opinion  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
saving  civilian  lives,  or  creating  addi- 
tional deterrent  beyond  the  fantastic 
overkill  capacity  we  already  have.  The 
military  wants  a  civilian  defense  pro- 
gram because  it  creates  a  climate  in 
which  nuclear  war  becomes  more  credi- 
ble, more  reasonable,  more  acceptable  to 
the  American  people.  Th|*L  backbone 
will  be  stiffened,  they  will  b^repared  to 
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react  more  aggressively  in  Cuba,  in  South 
Vietnam,  in  the  Middle  East,  in  Berlin, 
and  in  the  other  troubled  aresis  of  the 
world.  This  is  an  imquallfied  benefit  as 
far  as  the  military  is  concerned,  and 
justifies  their  supporting  any  possible 
civil  defense  program. 

I  do  not  happen  to  sympathize  or  agree 
with  this  motivation  by  the  military  to 
support  civilian  defense.  In  my  opinion 
the  net  resixlt  of  a  massive  civilian  de- 
fense program  will  be  to  Increase  the 
chances  of  nuclear  war  by  helping  to  es- 
tablish a  psychological  climate  in  which 
such  war  becomes  acceptable.  As  I 
stated  above,  there  is  very  Uttle  possi- 
bility that  the  net  level  of  casualties  Is 
likely  to  be  reduced  by  shelters.  I,  there- 
fore, conclude  that  this  program  instead 
of  saving  lives  helps  to  make  inevitable 
the  eventual  death  of  a  hundred  million 
or  more  Americans,  and  many  hundreds 
of  millions  of  other  human  beings 
throughout  the  world. 

In  weighing  all  of  the  probabUitles  In 
this  complex  computation  I  have  been 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  approval  of 
this  bill  would  lessen  the  secvu-ity  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  con- 
tinuously shifting  calculations  of  possible 
lives  saved  cannot  outweigh  the  effect  of 
strengthening  the  credibility  of  nuclear 
war  as  an  Instrument  of  national  policy. 
I  personally  reject  the  concept  of  nuclear 
war  as  an  Instrument  of  national  policy 
in  today's  world.  I  must,  therefore,  re- 
ject a  move  which  In  my  opinion  lends 
credence  to  such  a  concept  and  In  so  do- 
ing leads  us  closer  to  world  destruction. 

I  am  not  by  this  statement  naively  re- 
jecting the  use  of  force  in  today's  world. 
I  believe  that  substantial  force  will  be  a 
strong  element  In  human  affairs  for 
many  years  in  the  future.  Nor  am  I  sug- 
gesting that  I  favor  a  lessening  of  Ameri- 
can will  and  determination.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  determination  and  dedication 
of  the  American  people  to  achieve  a  world 
that  Is  both  peaceful  and  free  of  tyranny 
is  more  Important  today  than  ever  before 
in  history.  But  that  determination  and 
dedication  will  be  fruitless  and  self-de- 
feating If  it  accepts  the  thesis  that  any 
worthwhile  human  aim  can  be  achieved 
by  all-out  nuclear  war. 

I  urge  your  opposition  to  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ryan]. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  regret  that  the  hour  is  late  and 
the  time  is  limited.  I  had  hoped  this 
afternoon  to  be  able  to  discuss  at  greater 
length  some  of  the  complex  issues  raised 
by  H.R.  8200.  I  have  thought  a  great 
deal  about  this  problem  over  the  past 
several  years  and  have  followed  the  de- 
bate this  afternoon  with  keen  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  HJl.  8200  authorizes 
funds  for  fallout  shelters  in  Federal 
buildings.  It  also  authorizes  the  ex- 
penditure of  $175  million  for  fiscal  year 
1964  as  incentive  pasmients  to  schools, 
hospitals,  and  other  nonprofit  institu- 
tions to  build  fallout  shelters. 

At  the  height  of  the  Berlin  crisis  in 
1961  the  Congress  increased  civil  defense 
appropriations  500  percent  from  the  fis- 
cal year  1961  appropriations.  After  this 
a  great  controversy  raged  throughout  the 


Nation  concerning  the  utility  of  civil  de- 
fense. I  believe  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
this  controversy  produced  a  consensus 
against  the  establishment  of  a  fallout 
shelter  system. 

Not  only  were  very  few  private  fallout 
shelters  constructed,  but  every  single 
congressional  poll  that  I  have  seen  re- 
ported at  least  65  percent  of  the  Con- 
gressman's constituents  were  opposed  to 
a  Government  fallout  shelter  program. 
In  my  aumual  questionnaire  taken  in  the 
spring  of  1962,  more  than  75  percent  of 
those  who  replied  were  against  a  Gov- 
ernment fallout  shelter  program. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  New  York 
State,  in  November  1961,  authorized  $100 
million  to  aid  schools,  colleges,  and  State 
institutions  in  providing  fallout  shelters. 
By  January  1963,  only  $34,575  was  dis- 
pensed. This  sum  went  to  only  three 
schools  out  of  the  thousands  of  schools 
in  the  State.  Ten  other  schools  had  m- 
complete  applications  pending  for  a  total 
additional  allocation  of  $150,000.  The 
New  York  State  experience  shows  that 
local  school  administrations  would  rather 
build  urgently  needed  classrooms  than 
fallout  shelters. 

After  the  tensions  of  the  Berlin  crisis 
subsided,  the  Congress  in  1962  cut  the 
civil  defense  appropriation  request  by  a 
whopping  four-fifths  and  granted  $113 
million  out  of  the  $695  million  requested. 
And  on  April  10,  1963,  the  House  re- 
jected the  Office  of  Civil  Defense's  re- 
quest for  a  fiscal  year  1963  supplemental 
appropriation  of  $61.9  million  for  stock- 
ing shelters. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  the  following 
four  objections  to  the  proposed  program: 

First.  Civil  defense  is  expensive  ob- 
solescence. 

Second.  A  fallout  shelter  program  can- 
not protect  our  cities  or  areas  surround- 
ing military  installations  and  might  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

Third.  The  problems  involved  in 
reaching  the  shelters  and  living  in  them 
indicate  the  dubious  effectiveness  of 
shelters. 

Fourth.  The  effects  of  a  nuclear  war 
on  our  society  and-physical  environment 
are  such  that  few  w^d  survive  with  or 
without  shelters. 

1.  ClVn,  DKrENSX  IS  EXPENSrVE  OBSOLESCENCE 

In  considering  a  fallout  shelter  pro- 
gram, it  is  useful  to  note  that  the  history 
of  civil  defense  shows  that  civil  defense 
concepts  rapidly  become  obsolete.  After 
World  War  II,  before  the  Soviet  Union 
had  the  atomic  twmb,  our  civil  defense 
efforts  concentrated  on  protecting  the 
population  against  conventional  air  at- 
tack. When  It  became  clear  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  developed  a  nuclear 
weapon  which  could  be  delivered  by  long- 
range  bombers,  we  were  forced  to  aban- 
don the  old  efforts  and  to  start  plan- 
ning for  the  evacuation  of  our  popula- 
tion centers.  Evacuation,  if  possible  at 
all,  depended  upon  a  long  period  of  warn- 
ing. With  the  advent  of  Soviet  ICBM's 
evacuation  had  to  be  abandoned.  How- 
ever, not  until  1961  did  civil  defense  of- 
ficials give  up  the  idea  of  evacuation. 

We  are  now  told  that  fallout  shelters, 
the  latest  civil  defense  concept,  will  pro- 
tect the  population.  Shelters,  however, 
are  based  on  the  theory  that  fallout  will 


be  the  major  peril  In  case  of  a  nuclear 
attack.  But  the  situation  is  changing 
again  and  like  other  civil  defense  con- 
cepts fallout  shelters  are  becoming  ob- 
solete. The  Russians  now  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  deUver  30-megaton  bombs  or 
larger.  These  large  thermonuclear 
weapons  would  permit  the  destructive 
capacity  to  be  maximized  by  exploding 
these  weapons  in  the  air  rather  than  on 
the  ground.  If  an  aggressor  chose  that 
form  of  attack,  there  would  be  no  dan- 
ger from  fallout  which  is  caused  by  the 
lifting  into  the  atmosphere  of  huge 
amounts  of  radioactive  material  when  a 
nuclear  or  thermonuclear  weapon  ex- 
plodes on  the  ground.  In  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  there  was  no  fallout  because 
the  bombs  were  exploded  in  the  air.  Air- 
bursts  cause  widespread  blast,  heat,  and 
fire  damage  against  which  fallout  shel- 
ters do  not  attempt  to  protect.  In  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  William  F.  Schreiber,  as- 
sociate professor  of  electrical  engineer- 
ing, Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, who  conducted  a  scientific  study 
of  the  effects  of  nuclear  weapons,  "at- 
tsM;ks  against  our  cities  would  be  air- 
bursts" — hearings,  1963,  Subcommittee 
3,  Armed  Services  Committee,  page  4567, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  hearings. 

There  is  disagreement  as  to  whether 
at  this  time  the  Russians  would  select 
airbursts  instead  of  groundbiu-sts.  If. 
however,  we  do  build  a  comprehensive 
system  of  fallout  shelters,  we  may  find 
ourselves  in  a  similar  position  to  France 
when  she  relied  on  the  Maginot  Line. 
The  Russians,  as  the  Germans  did  in 
World  War  II  in  regard  to  the  Maginot 
Line,  would  no  doubt  take  aux  shelters 
into  consideration  and  plan  an  attack 
calculated  to  negate  their  vsJue. 

Hanson  Baldwin,  the  military  edit  r  of 
the  New  York  Times,  writing  in  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post,  of  March  31,  1962, 
recognized  the  problems  of  obsolescence 
and  stated: 

civil  defense  planners  are  confronted  with 
the  nearly  Insoluble  problem  of  technical 
obsolescence.  The  programs  of  yesterday  sire 
of  limited  usefulness  today;  today's  shelters 
may  not  be  worth  the  cost  of  tearing  them 
down  tomorrow.  In  an  age  when  the  offen- 
sive has  such  a  great  advantage  over  the  de- 
fensive, the  enemy  can  easUy  nullify  all  ex- 
cept the  most  elaborate  and  expensive  at- 
tempts to   provide  passive  protection. 

We  must  realize  that  a  fallout  shelter 
program  will  take  time  to  establish.  The 
Office  of  Civil  Defense  estimates  that  it 
will  take  at  least  5  years  with  an  ex- 
penditure of  at  least  $2.1  billion  to  de- 
velop a  minimally  adequate  program. 
Five  years  ago  we  were  seriously  con- 
centrating on  evactiatlon.  Five  years 
from  now  we  may  be  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  danger  from  blast  and 
fire  caused  by  airburst  or  the  danger  of 
a  chemical-biological  attack  or  a  cobalt 
bomb. 

McGeorge  Bundy,  Presidential  Adviser 
on  National  Security  Affairs,  in  a  Jan- 
uary 1962  speech  before  the  American 
Management  Association,  indicated  the 
fuUhty  of  trying  to  keep  civil  defense 
efforts  ahead  of  technological  develop- 
ments when  he  stated: 

DoUar  for  dollar  the  aggressor  who  is  in- 
tent upon  the  tnasslve  annihilation  of  peo- 
ple can  almost  surely  keep  ahead  of  the  pick 
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and  shovel  work  of  moving  underground  for 
paaslv*  defenM. 

U.    A    FALLOTJT    SHTLTSR    PROGRAM    CAJflfOT    P«0- 

Tccr  ooK  crms  o«  abbas  suutotntnaca  icn.- 

ITABT      nVSTALI^TIOMS     AMS      MAT     DO     MOBB 
HABM  TBAM  OOOB 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  a  time  when 
we  were  being  told  that  the  Russians 
would  only  attack  our  missile  and 
bomber  bases  and  avoid  attacking  our 
population  centers.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  argimient  went,  we  had  to 
construct  fallout  shelters  since  fallout 
would  be  the  primary  threat  to  our  pop- 
ulation. This  theory  never  made  any 
sense  to  me.  First  of  all.  if  one  looks 
at  the  location  of  our  military  installa- 
tions, it  becomes  obvious  that  most  of 
them  for  economic  reasons  are  located 
near  concentrated  population  areas.  In 
addition,  we  have  been  hardening  our 
missile  sites.  This  means  that  more  and 
more  megatonnage  must  be  used  in  order 
to  destroy  them.  Of  course,  the  higher 
the  megatonnage  the  greater  the  pos- 
sibility that  urban  centers  will  receive 
heavy  damage.  It  is  also  inconceivable 
that  any  enemy  would  not  try  to  de- 
stroy our  Nation  as  a  fvmctioning  unit 
in  the  very  first  strike.  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  once  and  for  all  in- 
terred the  argument  that  there  would 
be  a  strike  only  at  our  military  installa- 
tions when,  on  February  6,  1963,  he 
stated  before  the  House  Defense  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee: 

I  personally  believe  that  It  la  extremely 
unlikely  tbat  In  the  event  of  a  nuclear  strike 
by  tbe  Soviet  Union  against  this  country 
they  would  do  anything  other  than  to  strike 
all  of  our  Nation  with  all  of  their  power  in 
the  very  first  strike.  (Hoxise  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  hearings,  p.  33.) 

American  citizens  know  that  their 
cities  would  be  attacked.  They  also 
know  that  a  system  of  fallout  shelters 
is  meaningless  if  the  cities  are  attacked. 
Because  of  the  enormous  power  of  ther- 
monuclear weapons  a  city  would  be 
leveled  by  blast,  heat,  and  fire.  Fallout 
would  be  the  least  of  the  problems  fac- 
ing a  city  under  direct  attack.  Dr. 
Thomas  Stonier  of  Manhattan  College, 
for  example,  conducted  an  intensive  and 
scientific  study  of  the  effects  of  a  20- 
megaton  attack  on  Columbus  Circle  in 
New  York.  The  Stonier  study  concludes 
that  with  or  without  shelters  6  out  of  8 
million  people  would  perish  within  a  very 
short  period  of  time.  Similar  studies 
with  similar  results  have  been  conducted 
regarding  other  cities.  On  October  1. 
1962,  for  example,  the  Washington  Post 
reported  that  a  20-megaton  bomb 
dropped  on  the  Washington  Monument 
"would  kill  most  if  not  all  in  a  20-mile 
area." 

One  of  the  major  problems  facing  a 
city  aft«-  an  attack  would  be  fire  and 
firestorms. 

A  firestorm  is  caused  by  a  fire  which  is 
so  hot  that  it  bums  up  all  the  available 
ox3rgen  in  the  area  and  sucks  in  fresh  air 
from  its  perimeter.  The  winds  during 
a  firestorm  are  of  hurricane  velocity  and 
the  temperature  can  rise  to  as  much  as 
1400-2000*  fahrenheit.  Dxiring  World 
War  n  firestorms  were  created  by  satu- 
ration bombing  in  Tokyo  and  Hamburg. 
There  was  also  a  firestorm  in  Hiroshima, 


According  to  the  British  Home  Minis- 
try*>  official  report.  "Earp,  Deaths  from 
Yir^  in  Large-scale  Air  Attack  With  Spe- 
cial) Reference  to  Hamburg  Firestorm," 
cltejd  at  page  4574  of  the  hearings,  the 
Hadiburg  firestorm  covered  an  area  of 
13  »quare  kilometers  and  killed  at  least 
40.000  people  in  one  night.  People  died 
in  basement  shelters  which  resemble  the 
proposed  fallout  shelters. 

Where  there  are  firestorms,  fallout 
shelters  may  very  well  cause  more 
castialties  than  the  lives  they  save.  Dr. 
Thomas  Stonier  in  his  testimony  before 
the  subcommittee  stated: 

IfJ  you  had  a  population  blindly  rushing 
Intd  fallout  shelters,  that  would  be  the  worst 
thing  they  could  possibly  do  because  the  ex- 
perience at  Hamburg,  again,  and  at  Hlro- 
shli^a.  where  many  of  the  people  saved  them- 
selves by  rushing  Into  the  canals  or  rivers, 
the»e  are  the  people  who  survived  In  a  fire- 
storm area.     (Hearings,  p.  4938) . 

A  study  of  the  effects  of  a  20-megaton 
ground  burst  on  downtown  Boston  con- 
ducted by  a  group  of  physicians  and 
physicists  and  published  in  the  May  31, 
196&.  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine 
concluded: 

Within  a  circle  of  a  radius  of  16  to  21 
mll^s  second-degree  burns  would  be  pro- 
ducted,  and  clothing,  houses,  foliage,  gasoline 
an  J  so  forth  wo\ild  Ignite  producing  a  flre- 
stoilm.  Human  survival  In  this  area  would 
be  practically  Impossible,  and  an  estimated 
2,230,000  deaths  would  occur  In  Metropolitan 
Boston  from  blast  and  heat  alone.  (Hear- 
ing^, p.  4840). 

Cities  are  particularly  vulnerable  to 
firqstorms  as  they  contain  many  com- 
bustibles. Fallout  shelters  in  a  city 
inWhich  there  is  a  firestorm  would  be 
inffernos.  As  the  Hamburg  experience 
shows,  the  firestorm  cuts  off  available 
oxygen,  or  the  shelter  becomes  too  hot 
for  habitation. 

tt  might  be  possible  to  construct 
shelters  which  could  withstand  fire- 
storms, but  it  would  be  enormously  ex- 
pensive. A  distinguished  group  of  scien- 
tists at  Columbia  University  estimated 
that  in  order  to  provide  such  shelters  an 
expenditure  of  $254  to  $302  billion  would 
be  kaecessary. 

Ih  addition  to  firestorms,  an  attacked 
city  would  be  in  severe  danger  from 
ordinary  fires.  Dr.  William  P.  Schrieber 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology told  the  subcommittee: 

Mrhat  I  foresee  Is  a  series  of  conflagrations 
de^teloplng  from  simultaneous  Ignition  at 
hu^reds  of  thousands  of  points  In  each 
target  area.     (Hearings,  p.  4589.) 

yallout  shelters,  of  course,  would  not 
protect  anyone  if  the  building  in  which 
his  shelter  is  located  burned  down.  In 
fact,  fallout  shelters  hinder  effective  fire- 
fighting  as  everyone  would  be  huddling 
in  shelters  worried  about  fallout  in- 
stead of  fighting  the  fires. 

There  are  those  who  admit  that  the 
fallout  shelter  program  in  effect  writes 
off  the  cities  and  areas  surrounding  mil- 
itajr  installations,  but  say  that  it  is  nec- 
es3ary  for  other  areas.  If  one  looks  at 
th^  location  of  our  military  inistallaUons 
an<l  our  cities,  one  finds  that  the  re- 
maining areas  cover  a  small  part  of  our 
country.  If  fallout  shelters,  however,  are 
not  intended  to  protect  our  cities,  why 


do  we  have  before  us  a  bill  which  pro- 
vides money,  much  of  which  will  be  allo- 
cated to  the  cities?  I  would  consider 
voting  for  a  bill  which  honestly  faced  this 
question.  There  are,  however,  many 
problems,  in  constructing  a  passive  de- 
fense, which  apply  to  both  attacked  and 
nonattacked  areas. 

m.  THE  PROBLEMS  INVOLVED  IN  REACHING  THE 
SHELTERS  AND  LIVING  IN  THEM  INDICATE  THE 
DUBXOtJS  KTV ECT 1 V  KNESS  OF  SHELTERS 

The  Office  of  Civil  Defense  states  that, 
if  the  bill  before  us  today  is  approved, 
there  will  be  84  million  shelter  spaces  by 
the  end  of  1964  and.  if  a  $2.4  billion  pro- 
gram were  approved  there  would  be  240 
million  spaces  by  the  end  of  5  years — 
hearings,  page  5126  and  page  5129. 
These  figures  sound  Impressive  until  they 
are  subjected  to  analysis.  Even  these 
spaces  are  not  enough  and  of  themselves 
mean  very  little.  Suppose  a  nuclear  at- 
tack did  occur,  what  could  we  expect? 

The  Defense  Department  has  told  us 
that  we  can  expect  no  more  than  15  min- 
utes* notice.  In  the  future  that  time 
may  very  well  be  reduced  to  10  minutes 
or  even  5  minutes.  Once  it  is  realized 
that  the  warning  signal  is  not  merely  a 
trial  run — that  in  itself  may  take  5  to  15 
minutes — millions  would  head  for  the 
fallout  shelters.  It  must  be  expected 
that  thousands  or  even  millions,  depend- 
ing on  the  height  of  the  burst  and  the 
size  of  the  bombs,  would  be  blinded  be- 
fore they  even  reached  a  shelter.  Those 
in  the  death  radius  of  the  bomb  would. 
of  course,  be  immediately  killed.  For 
those  not  in  the  immediate  attack  area 
the  problem  of  reaching  the  shelter  door 
would  be  enormous.  One  can  just 
imagine  the  panic,  confusion,  and  con- 
gestion which  would  exist.  If  the  shel- 
ter were  reached,  other  serious  problems 
would  have  to  be  faced  immediately. 

Although  a  place  may  be  marked  "fall- 
out shelter."  it  does  not  mean  it  will  be 
open  24  hours  a  day.  In  fact,  because 
shelters  are  presumably  stocked  with 
supplies  of  value,  shelters  are  usually 
kept  locked.  This  means  that  part  of 
the  15 -minute  warning  time  will  have  to 
be  spent  looking  for  the  person  who  has 
the  key.  There  is  no  way  to  guarantee 
that  that  person  will  be  able  to  get  to  the 
shelter  door.  If  the  shelter  is  opened, 
other  problems  arise. 

Our  population  shifts  in  density  de- 
pending on  the  time  of  day.  At  12  noon 
downtown  and  shopping  areas,  for  ex- 
ample, are  vastly  overcrowded,  while 
suburban  residential  areas  are  far  less 
crowded.  The  situation  is  reversed  dur- 
ing the  night.  Because  of  this  fact  some 
shelters  would  be  faced  with  the  dreadful 
dilemma  of  turning  people  away.  It  is 
no  answer  to  say  that  we  will  have  84  mil- 
lion shelter  spaces  by  the  end  of  1964 
or  240  million  by  1968.  One  would  need 
at  least  two  shelters  per  person,  1  day, 
1  night,  to  begin  to  meet  this  problem. 
Even  this  would  not  be  sufficient  because 
shelter  spaces  would  not  be  evenly  dis- 
tributed. The  present  program  calls  for 
shelters  in  Federal  buildings,  schools, 
hospitals  and  other  nonprofit  institu- 
tions. We  know  that  these  buildings  are 
not  evenly  distributed  in  all  areas.  In 
the  case  of  schools,  for  example,  com- 
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paratively  few  are  located  in  downtown 
shopping  areas,  and  in  rural  areas  they 
tend  to  be  located  quite  a  distance  from 
each  other. 

Where  shelters  are  overcrowded,  who 
is  going  to  make  the  agonizing  decision 
to  turn  people  away?  Who  is  going  to 
control  the  reactions  of  those  who  have 
been  turned  away  and.  therefore,  feel 
condemned  to  death?  During  the  civil 
defense  controversy  in  1961  there  was 
much  talk  about  stocking  the  shelters 
with  guns  so  that  one  could  shoot  his 
neighbor  if  the  neighbor  tried  to  enter 
the  shelter  or  attempted  to  stop  up  the 
ventilation  system  in  retaliation  for 
being  denied  access. 

This  problem  is  still  with  us.  It  is  not 
solved  by  community  shelters.  There  is 
no  getting  around  the  fact  that  every 
shelter  has  food  and  space  for  only  a 
limited  number  of  people.  If  it  is 
crowded  above  maximum  capacity, 
everyone's  life  is  endangered.  School 
shelters,  which  are  emphasized  by  the 
program  before  us  today,  are  particu- 
larly vulnerable  to  overcrowding.  If  the 
attack  took  place  during  school  hours, 
which  is  improbable  as  children  spend 
only  one-eighth  of  the  hours  in  a  year 
in  school,  most  mothers  would  rush  to 
the  school  to  be  with  their  children. 
Who  is  going  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
shelter?  It  is  also  expected  that  many 
people  in  the  surrounding  community 
would  rush  to  the  school  knowing  that  it 
is  the  most  likely  place  for  a  shelter. 
Who  is  going  to  keep  these  people  out? 

We  must  expect  that  some  shelters 
would  be  invaded  by  more  than  can 
safely  be  housed,  and  therefore  the  lives 
of  most  of  the  inhabitants  would  be 
jeopardized.  Or  suppose  that  a  shelter 
leader's  decision  to  turn  away  people, 
especially  if  those  turned  away  are  re- 
lated to  those  inside,  is  not  accepted 
and  a  revolt  ensues. 

For  those  who  manage  to  get  into  a 
shelter,  which  does  not  contain  more 
people  than  capacity  and  which  is  not 
being  assaulted  by  those  who  are  refused 
entrance,  the  problems  have  just  begxm. 

The  Office  of  Civil  Defense  speaks  of 
establishing  and  stocking  spaces  but  does 
not  consider  that  people  would  have  to 
live  in  them  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
There  is  to  date  only  one  study  imder 
civil  defense  auspices  on  this  problem. 
In  early  1960  Dunlap  Associates  issued 
a  report  to  OCDM  which  systematically 
investigated  the  problems  of  shelter  life. 
The  report  was  based  on  the  findings  of 
a  team  of  scientists  led  by  Dr.  Donald 
Michael.  The  Dunlap  report  on  how  to 
manage  a  1,000-man  fallout  shelter, 
which  has  been  gathering  dust  for  3 
years,  indicates  many  of  the  problems 
consistently  ignored  by  shelter  advo- 
cates.  What  are  some  of  these  problems? 

As  the  Dunlap  report  points  out,  the 
first  concern  of  nearly  everyone  during  a 
disaster  Is  the  welfare  and  safety  of  his 
family.  Since  almost  all  American  fami- 
lies are  separated  during  the  day,  a  day- 
light attack  would  mean  that  millions  of 
husbands,  wives,  and  children  would 
have  to  decide  whether  to  stay  in  their 
shelters,  desperate  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  families,  or  attempt  to  leave 
the  shelter  in  order  to  search  for  them. 


President  Eisenhower  reflected  this  at- 
titude when  he  stated: 

If  I  was  In  the  finest  shelter  in  the  world, 
all  alone,  with  all  my  family  somewhere 
else,  I  think  I'd  Just  walk  out.  I  don't  want 
to  live  In  that  kind  of  world. 

But  an  attempt  to  leave  the  shelter 
might  endanger  not  only  those  leaving 
but  everyone  else  inside  because  of  the 
fallout  outside.  Shelters  could  be  con- 
structed with  airtight  exits  but  at  an 
enormous  expense,  and  such  a  procedure 
is  not  contemplated  by  the  present  shel- 
ter program.  The  question  of  whether 
to  let  people  leave  and  thus  endanger 
those  inside  would  confront  the  shelter 
leadership  with  another  major  ethical 
problem. 

It  must  be  realized  that  under  the  pres- 
ent program  there  is  not  even  a  guaran- 
tee that  there  would  be  shelter  leader- 
ship. Many  shelters  may  disintegrate 
as  social  units  as  various  groups  vie  for 
leadership.  The  Dunlap  report  shows 
that,  in  order  to  run  a  shelter,  it  is  im- 
perative that  there  be  a  well-trained 
leader  and  sevend  well-trained  lieuten- 
ants. If  we  consider  the  tasks  that  must 
be  accomplished  to  maintain  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  shelter,  this  point  becomes 
obvious.  Decisions  must  be  made,  for 
example,  concerning  the  rationing  of 
space,  food,  water,  medical  supplies,  and 
access  to  toilets.  Babies  and  sick  people 
must  be  taken  care  of.  Some  of  the  shel- 
ter occupants  may  very  well  be  antisocial 
individuals  such  as  drug  addicts  or  crim- 
inals. As  the  normal  law  enforcement 
procedures  in  our  society  will  not  be 
available,  these  persons  and  any  others 
who  act  in  an  antisocial  manner  will  pre- 
sent a  problem  of  great  magnitude. 

It  is  expected  that  many  normal  peo- 
ple will  suffer  from  extreme  anxiety,  and 
they  must  be  cared  for.  Simply  cleaning 
up  the  shelter  from  the  results  of  mass 
diarrhea  and  nausea,  which  is  a  common- 
place response  to  disaster,  will  require 
firm  shelter  leadership  and  a  high  degree 
of  organization. 

Even  if  shelter  leaders  could  be 
trained,  nobody  knows  how  such  a  leader 
could  exert  his  authority  without  resort 
to  force  or  how  to  guarantee  that  the 
trained  leader  would  be  able  to  get  to  his 
shelter  during  the  warning  period.  Any 
shelter  which  found  itself  without  such  a 
leader  and  his  lieutenants  would  be  im- 
likely  to  survive.  Those  shelters  in 
which  there  are  rival  factions  for  leader- 
ship might  also  fail  to  survive.  The  ex- 
treme difficulties  which  would  inevitably 
arise  in  shelter  living  might  very  well 
result  in  many  shelters  succumbing  to 
apathy  or  irrational  violence.  In  many 
cases  a  social  collapse  would  interrupt 
access  to  air,  food,  water,  and  sanitation. 

For  those  who  miraculously  survive 
the  2  weeks  in  a  shelter,  life  will  be,  in 
Hobbslan  terms,  "nasty,  brutish,  and 
short." 

IV.  THE  UFECfS  OF  A  NUCLEAR  WAR  ON  OUR 
80CIETT  AND  OUR  PHYSICAL  ENVIRONMENT 
ARC  SUCH  THAT  FEW  WOULD  SURVIVE  WITH 
OR    WITHOUT    SHELTERS 

In  some  areas  it  must  be  expected  that 
the  radiation  level  would  be  so  high  that 
anyone  leaving  the  shelters  would  not 
survive.  Another  factor,  which  is  not 
considered  in  civil  defense  discussions  or 


in  planning,  is  the  possibility  of  the  in- 
troduction of  chemical  or  biological 
weapons  2  weeks  after  the  initial  attack. 
Assuming,  however,  that  in  some  areas 
people  could  emerge  without  fear  of 
radiation  and  that  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal weapons  were  not  employed — what 
kind  of  a  world  would  the  people  who 
emerge  from  their  shelters  most  likely 
find? 

The  social,  political,  and  economic 
fabric  of  America  would  be  ripped  to 
shreds.  Food  and  water  would  be  the 
No.  1  problem.  Even  if  processed  food 
and  canned  water  had  been  stored,  the 
problem  of  reaching  the  food  and  dis- 
tributing it  would  be  formidable.  Since 
most  of  the  water  and  food  would  be 
stored  around  population  centers,  in  or- 
der to  have  them  nearest  to  those  who 
need  them,  many  of  these  storage  cen- 
ters would  have  been  destroyed  in  the 
attack. 

Highways  would  be  blocked,  gasoline 
would  have  been  burned  or  exploded,  and 
railroad  tracks  wovdd  have  been  torn  up. 
Practically  no  artificial  water  systems 
would  be  working  since  water  mains  and 
dams  would  have  been  broken,  and  puri- 
fication systems  would  be  abandoned. 
Clothing  and  shelter  would  present  an- 
other major  problem.  Most  available 
clothing  would  have  been  burned  or  con- 
taminatec"  by  fallout.  Washing  with 
water  would  be  sufficient,  but  water 
would  have  also  been  contaminated.  If 
people  emerged  from  their  shelters  into 
cold  weather,  heat  and  housing  would  be 
essential,  but  most  of  the  housing  would 
have  been  contaminated  or  destroyed, 
and  fuels  would  be  burnt  up  or  inacces- 
sible. It  is  also  quite  likely  that  most  of 
the  face  of  America  would  be  a  charred 
wasteland. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  in 
October  1961,  estimated  that  a  100-meg- 
aton  sdr  burst  would  create  a  firestorm 
greater  than  the  State  of  Vermont.  With 
sewerage  lines  broken,  water  polluted, 
millions  of  dead  unburied,  and  health 
facilities  unavailable,  disease  would 
quickly  reach  epidemic  proportions.  Be- 
cause shelters  only  provide  austerity  ra- 
tiono  and  those  living  in  them  would  be 
in  a  state  of  intense  anxiety  for  2  weeks, 
when  they  emerged,  the  danger  of  dis- 
ease would  be  increased  further. 

Could  the  Government  be  expected  to 
restore  essential  services  or  to  distribute 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  medical  sup- 
plies? We  live  in  a  highly  interdepend- 
ent society.  Transportation  and  com- 
munications would  be  severely  curtailed, 
if  they  existed  at  all.  The  Govertunent 
would  be  in  chaos.  Many  officials  would 
havf.  died  in  the  attack.  Those  remain- 
ing would  be  facing  the  same  fantastic 
problems  as  others  face,  and  personal 
survival  would  be  their  main  concern. 
Martial  law  might  be  in  effect  in  some 
areas ;  but  with  transportation,  hospitals, 
and  communications  gone,  few  police  or- 
military  organizations  could  enforce  it. 

Most  Americans  who  managed  to 
emerge  from  their  shelters  would  not  be 
able  to  survive  for  long  for  lack  of  the 
biological  necessities  of  life. 

Nuclear  war  would  have  severe  effects 
on  the  physical  and  biological  environ- 
ment of  our  Nation.    One  scientist  who 
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has  consistently  called  attention  to  the 
total  effects  ol  nuclear  war  is  Dr.  John 
N.  Wolfe,  chief  of  the  Environmental  Sci- 
ences Branch  of  the  AEC.  In  a  widely 
reported  speech  to  a  symposium  on  ra- 
dioecology  held  in  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  on 
September  11-15.  1961,  Dr.  Wolfe 
stressed  the  profound  effects  that  nu- 
clear war  woiild  have  upon  our  environ- 
ment and  the  relationship  of  man  to  that 
environment.   Dr.  V/olf e  stated : 

The  effect*  of  nuclear  war  on  man  and  his 
environment  are  awesome  to  contemplate. 
Thermal  and  blafit  effecta  and  concomitant 
radiation  would  create  vast  areas  that  would 
be  useless  to  the  survival  of  man.  Add  also 
fire.  Insect  devastation  and  disease,  and  the 
picture  IB  many  areas  becomes  grim  Indeed. 

Fallout  shelters  In  such  areas  seem  onljr 
a  means  of  delaying  death  and  represent  only 
a  part  at  a  survival  plan.  With  an  environ- 
ment so  completely  modified  the  question  Is, 
where  does  man  gc^rter  his  sojourn  in  shel- 
ters?   What  does  he  do  upon  emergence? 

Dr.  Wolfe  and  others  have  pointed  out 
that  Insects  are  far  more  resistant  to 
radiation  than  birds  and  mammals  that 
control  the  growth  of  the  insect  popula- 
tion. A  plague  of  insects,  therefore, 
would  be  liluly  in  the  postattack  situa- 
tion. Such  an  insect  attack  would  affect 
whaterer  regetaticxi  is  left  In  addition, 
the  continent  would  be  stripped  of  for- 
ests and  crops.  Flooding  and  erosion 
would  be  a  fact  of  life  in  the  postattack 
environment. 

Dr.  H.  Bentley  Glass,  a  distinguished 
biolc«;ist  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
has  estimated  that  after  a  7,000-megaton 
attack  \xpaa  the  United  States  the  radio- 
active soil  would  not  be  able  to  produce 
edibte  food  for  5  years.  To  decontami- 
nate such  soil  would  be  impossible  as 
workers  would  t>e  killed  by  radiation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  attempted  to 
show  that  this  fallout  shelter  program  is 
an  unrealistic  response  to  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war.  It  cannot  prevent  the  de- 
struction of  our  liberty  and  our  society  if 
s\x:h  a  catastrophe  occurs.  In  fact,  it 
may  very  well  force  an  enemy  to  increase 
the  severity  of  the  attack  in  order  to 
negate  our  civil  defense  efforts.  By  rest- 
ing our  hope  for  survival  on  fallout 
shelters,  we  are  closing  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  the  only  real  shelter  is  dis- 
armaoient  under  effective  international 
controls. 

Soon  we  will  be  asked  to  authorize 
money  for  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency.  The  fiscal  year  1964 
budget  request  of  this  Agency,  which  has 
the  primary  responsibility  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  disarmament,  is  less  than 
one-tenth  of  what  we  are  being  asked  to 
authcuize  today  for  fallout  shelters. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  an  in- 
crease in  the  budget  for  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  is  a  more 
realistic  approach  to  the  security  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objections 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
fore the  record  is  complete,  I  have 
asked  that  I  may  extend  my  remarks  in 
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support  of  HJl.  8200  for  the  reason  It 
ha4  been  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Military  Operations  Sub- 
cothmlttee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
GtoVemment  Operations.  Earlier  this 
afternoon  we  heard  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Holifield],  the  chair- 
mam  of  the  committee,  very  eloquently 
describe  why  this  bill  deserves  our  sup- 
poDt.  You  have  heard  him  state  that  if 
jua  a  part  of  our  people  can  be  given 
fal^ut  protection  that  with  the  passage 
of  time  the  deadliness  of  fallout  will  be 
diminished  and  that  an  inestimable 
number  of  lives  can  be  saved  by  the 
fallout  shelters  created  under  H.R.  8200. 

There  is  a  long  history  of  the  work 
that  has  been  done  by  the  Military 
Operations  Subcommittee  on  Civil  De- 
fense, going  back  to  1955.  The  first  Civil 
Defense  Act  was  p>assed  in  1951  and  was 
kept  alive  by  this  subcommittee.  Today, 
appropriately,  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee is  handling  the  present  bill  be- 
cause this  is  a  legislative  matter,  but  I 
am  sure  every  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  has  been 
working  in  a  correlative  way  and  will 
support  this  legislation  today. 

As  you  know.  OCDM,  or,  the  OfiQce  of 
Civilian  Defense  Mobilization  was  cre- 
ated In  1958.  The  previous  administra- 
tioh  had  developed  the  concept  of  evacu- 
ation as  a  primary  measure.  No  shelters 
wete  contemplated.  Responsibility  was 
shelved  on  to  local  communities  and  to 
individuals.  The  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration emphasized  a  sort  of  do-it-your- 
sel|  program  and  encouraged  the  build- 
ing of  private  or  backyard  shelters.  It 
wa«  this  sort  of  thing  that  led  to  acUv- 
itios  by  unscrupulous  contractors  who 
came  forward  to  make  a  quick  dollar 
from  the  construction  of  these  shelters. 
With  the  advent  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration, there  was  a  reappraisal  of  this 
procedure.  It  was  concluded  that  many 
individuals  were  throwing  away  their 
mobey  on  these  high-priced,  poorly  con- 
strticted  family  structures.  However, 
the  most  important  change  in  the  whole 
concept  of  civil  defense  came  just  after 
the  Berlin  crisis  in  1961  when  President 
Kehnedy  made  the  most  significant  ad- 
vai^ce  since  the  first  Civil  Defense  Act 
of  1951.  He  transferred  all  the  func- 
tion of  OCDM  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment by  Executive  order.  This  was 
quickly  followed  by  a  follow-up  order 
providing  for  a  survey  in  1961  by  quail - 
fie4  architects  and  engineers  as  to  the 
number  of  available  shelter  spaces  then 
in  existence.  This  could  be  said  to  be 
step  No.  1  under  the  new.  civil  defense 
philosophy  inaugurated  after  the  BerUn 
crisis  by  our  President  Step  No.  2  is 
HjL  8200  which  we  are  considering 
today. 

tt  is  significant  to  note  that  before  the 
hearings  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
which  began  on  May  28.  1963,  nearly  all 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  were 
opposed  to  the  fallout  shelter  program. 
After  listening  to  more  than  a  hundred 
witaiesses,  the  subcommittee  did  an 
about-face.  Opposition  melted  away  and 
wai  then  replaced  by  an  attitude  of  firm 
belief  in  the  fallout  shelter  program. 


Mr.  Chairman.  HJl.  8200  provide  Fed- 
eral leadership  because  shelters  in  Fed- 
eral buildings  are  endorsed.  This  has 
been  made  mandatory  as  to  existing  or 
new  Federal  buildings.  The  sum  of  $15.8 
million  is  authorized  for  this  purpose 
which  it  is  estimated  will  buy  1  million 
spaces.  In  addition  Federal  Incentive 
payments  are  authorized  to  States,  polit- 
ical subdivisions  and  nonprofit  institu- 
tions such  as  schools  and  hospitals.  Al- 
though Federal  payments  are  limited  to 
$25  per  shelter  space  of  10  square  feet 
each,  this  program  authorizes  $175  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1964.  A  very  impor- 
tant provision  is  that  the  present  statute 
is  amended  to  include  natural  disasters. 
This  is  important  in  that  It  would  remove 
the  legal  restrictions  which  now  limit 
Federal  civil  defense  assistance  to  war- 
oriented  disaster  preparedness  and  op- 
erations. This  is  most  realistic  because 
it  recognizes  the  public  has  a  right  to  a 
p>eacetime  return  for  its  civil  defense 
efforts. 

The  bill  has  been  accused  by  its  op- 
ponents of  doing  many  bad  things,  in- 
cluding its  expensiveness.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  bill  does  not  au- 
thorize a  long-range  or  as  was  once  sug- 
gested a  5-year  program  but  covers  only 
1  year — fiscal  year  1964.  It  should  be 
further  remembered  it  does  not  author- 
ize Federal  payments  for  blast  or  ther- 
mal shelters,  but  only  for  protection  of 
people  from  the  effects  of  radioactive 
fallout.  It  does  not  change  the  0£Qce 
for  Emergency  Planning  which  would 
administer  Federal  disaster  relief  even 
though  civil  defense  is  progressing  to 
include  national  disaster  work.  It  does 
not  exclude  Federal  assistance  under  re- 
lated programs.  For  example,  a  hospital 
group  could  get  Hill-Burton  funds  for 
hospital  construction,  and  at  the  same 
time,  Federal  civil  defense  funds  for  fall- 
out shelters  in  or  under  the  hospital. 

Civil  defense  has  been  attacked  over 
the  years  by  opponents  who  have  called 
it  boondoggling.  They  have  described 
the  program  as  a  useless  exptenditure 
which  could  be  better  spent  by  putting 
this  money  into  striking  power.  While 
some  Members  may  have  conducted  their 
own  private  polls  which  they  say  reveal 
a  lack  of  interest  in  civil  defense  and 
fallout  shelters,  it  is  my  own  conclusion 
from  discussion  with  constituents  in  my 
own  congressional  district  that  there  is 
a  different  public  attitude  today  from 
earlier  viewpwints.  Many  were  scared 
by  reading  such  books  as  "On  the  Beach" 
and  "No  Place  To  Hide."  For  awhile 
they  believed  this  world  might  be  left  as 
only  a  nuclear  blasted  planet,  lifeless 
and  spinning  on  out  into  eternity,  im- 
manned  by  a  surviving  human  being. 
Subsequent  studies  have  proved  that  we 
can  and  even  shall  survive  an  atomic 
attack  even  though  there  might  be  dis- 
ruption of  national  life  and  many  mil- 
lions of  casualties.  With  the  new  belief 
that  we  can  survive,  the  present  ap- 
praisal of  nuclear  war  becomes  some- 
thing different  from  the  preexisting 
concept. 

This  leads  to  the  next  logical  contem- 
plation that  civil  defense  is  in  fact  a 
weapons  system;  and  further  that  it  is 
not  merely  a  sort  of  passive  thing  but  a 
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weapon  of  war  and  that  the  fii'st  nation 
that  can  prove  it  has  the  capacity  to  sur- 
vive after  an  attack  as  an  operating  na- 
tional entity  has  gained  a  great  military 
advantage.  For  awhile  there  were  those 
who  thought  civil  defense  was  a  sham 
and  delusion.  For  awhile  there  was  an 
attitude  that  we  should  assume  an 
ostrich-Uke  posture  with  our  heads  in 
the  sand ;  a  little  while  later  it  was  even 
suggested,  as  you  may  remember,  that  it 
was  sort  of  a  cowardly  thing  to  advocate 
a  strong  civil  defense.  But  I  believe  to- 
day, there  is  a  lot  of  interest  in  this 
program  and  that  the  American  people 
in  any  event  are  not  opposed  to  civil 
defense.  They  may  be  apathetic  be- 
cause the  programs  up  until  now  were 
marely  paper  programs. 

I  have  received  a  lot  of  literature  in 
the  past  few  days  from  groups  that  op- 
pose this  legislation  including  certain 
faculty  groups  in  our  universities,  both 
on  the  east  coast  and  the  west  coast  and 
from  certain  religious  organizations,  all 
of  whom  are  well  meaning.  They  are 
all  very  learned  people  but  their  common 
denominator  is  simply  a  longing  for  a 
peaceful,  disarmed  world.  We  all  share 
these  longings  but  we  must  be  realistic. 
No  one  can  say  that  reasonable  men 
would  rather  die  than  survive.  Even 
though  there  may  be  those  who  say  they 
do  not  want  to  endure  the  horror  of  a 
nuclear  war,  our  responsibility  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  goes  beyond  the  per- 
sonal feelings  of  such  persons. 

Opponents  may  call  fallout  shelters 
nothing  more  than  holes  in  the  ground 
but  anyone  who  served  in  World  War 
n  will  remember  he  was  mighty  glad  in 
many  instances  to  find  a  foxhole  or  even 
a  small  depression  in  the  earth  which 
would  afford  some  shelter.  Then,  too,  all 
of  us  well  remember  last  October  during 
the  Cuban  crisis,  when  in  those  tense 
times  we  looked  to  the  open  sky  and 
thought  how  lacking  we  were  in  either 
civil  defense  or  adequate  shelters.  This 
crisis  has  passed  but  there  may  be  others 
to  come  in  the  future.  We  cannot  get 
ready  for  these  crises  when  they  have 
happened  or  just  before  they  happen. 
The  program  proposed  by  this  bill  is  only 
a  beginning  but  we  should  not  further 
postpone  the  beginning  but  act  now. 

I  think  it  should  be  made  crystal  clear 
that  no  one  believes  a  civil  defense  pro- 
gram or  this  fallout  shelter  program  will 
be  completely  successful  in  the  sense  It 
will  save  all  of  the  people  or  even  most 
of  the  people.  However,  it  may  serve  to 
provide  for  the  sui-vival  of  the  Nation  or 
as  it  has  been  said  by  someone,  makes 
the  difference  between  the  life  and  death 
of  our  Nation  as  a  whole.  To  put  the 
matter  otherwise  and  perhaps  rather 
crudely,  the  aim  may  no  longer  be  solely 
humanitarian  as  to  individuals  but  also 
a  practical  objective  beyond  that  or  a 
utilitarian  aim  to  preserve  enough  of  us 
to  run  the  country. 

If  we  oppose  this  measure  today,  those 
who  do,  will  take  the  responsibility  for 
saying  America  should  stand  unpro- 
tected against  nuclear  attack.  Sure 
this  program  will  cost  dollars  and  we 
cannot  forget  or  be  unconcerned  about 
cost,  but  the  chairman  of  my  subcom- 
mittee, th3  gentleman  from  California 


I  Mr.  Holifield],  has  put  it  very  well 
when  he  said,  "No  one  has  come  up  with 
a  solution  in  the  form  of  a  cheap,  fold- 
ing, do-it-yourself,  paste-on,  easy-off. 
blast  shelter."  Admittedly,  the  fallout 
shelter  program  would  benefit  only  those 
who  survive  the  blast,  burn,  or  initial 
radiation.  Shelters  are  not  a  perfect 
solution  but  the  program  is  a  partial 
answer  to  an  urgent  national  need  and 
we  cannot  simply  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  nuclear  war  or  let  the  fiascos  of  the 
past  civil  defense  programs  be  a  deter- 
rent for  the  passage  of  this  bill  today. 

Recent  Government  studies  have 
shown  a  large-scale  nuclear  attack  might 
deny  us  the  use  of  our  agricultural  land 
for  months,  but  on  the  encouraging  side 
is  the  fact  that  we  do  have  sufficient  food 
stock  to  bridge  a  gap  of  at  least  9 
months.  These  studies  further  show 
that  water  supply  would  be  made  avail- 
able much  more  quickly  than  wsts  once 
believed  and  that  some  transportation 
facilities  could  be  put  in  operation  again 
much  sooner  than  was  once  believed 
possible.  All  of  these  things  point  not 
only  to  the  possibility  of  survival  but 
make  it  imperative  to  realize  that 
measures  be  taken  to  assure  our  na- 
tional survival.  Those  who  are  not 
blasted  or  burned  could,  yes.  would  and 
must  carry  on  to  rebuild  if  only  they 
have  the  will.  We  have  a  right  to  be- 
Ueve  we  could  expect  our  people  to  have 
this  wUl. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  spite  of  a 
recent  national  magazine  article  that  re- 
fers to  so  many  things  as  "pork  barrel," 
these  shelters  certainly  do  not  fall  in 
that  category.  Instead,  these  shelters 
are  really  a  military  necessity  and  if  no 
other  way  is  found  to  finance  these 
shelters  they  should  be  made  a  part  of 
the  military  budget.  Regardless  of  the 
test  ban  treaty,  it  is  a  known  fact  the 
Soviet  Union  is  stepping  up  its  own  civil 
defense  program  and  now  that  our  own 
studies  have  shown  the  possibility  of  sur- 
vival for  nuclear  war.  it  is  imperative 
that  we  take  a  step  by  the  passage  of 
HJl.  8200  to  assure  our  siu^vival  as  a 
nation. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know 
I  express  the  feelings  of  every  Member  of 
the  House  when  I  say  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  gentleman  frorfl 
Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson],  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
HtBERTl.  have  performed  a  great  service 
to  the  House  and  the  country  in  bringing 
this  legislation  to  the  floor.  They  and 
their  colleagues  on  the  committee  deserve 
the  commendation  of  us  all  for  the  thor- 
ough and  effective  Job  they  have  done. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  also  be  remiss 
if  I  did  not  repeat  what  has  been  said 
here  many  times  today,  that  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Honorable 
Steuart  Pittman.  has  done  a  sincere  and 
dedicated  job,  rarely  seen  in  or  out  of 
Government,  in  laying  the  groundwork 


necessary  to  point  up  the  importance  of 
this  legislation.  He  has  assembled  and 
presented  unassailable  facts  and  reasons 
for  its  enactment.  He  has  given  the 
matter  of  civil  defense  in  this  thermo- 
nuclear age  a  new  promise  of  success. 
His  work  has  been  tireless.  He  has  been 
imyielding  both  to  frustrations  and  to 
opposition.  He  is  a  great  public  servant. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  arguments  which 
have  been  made  here  leave  no  doubt  of 
the  complete  interdependency  of  the 
military  and  the  civil  defense  in  building 
realistic,  effective  protective  readiness 
for  this  Nation. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Federal  Government  have  dragged 
their  feet  too  long  in  establishing  a 
meaningful  program  to  develop  ade- 
quate fallout  shelter  space  for  our  Nation. 
This  is  not  the  time  for  vacillation  or 
timidity,  for  second-guessing  or  the  nur- 
turing of  moral  qualms.  Mr.  Chairman, 
nowis  the  time  to  fish  or  cut  bait. 

T^  is  not  a  handout.  By  no  stretch 
of  ^^^m  imagination  can  it  be  construed 
as  one.  It  is  an  austere  program  over 
which  the  Congress  has  abundant  con- 
trol. It  is  a  product  of  the  disciplined 
planning  of  the  Defense  Department  and 
the  wise  congressional  overseers  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Since 
this  progrfiun  has  been  brought  into  the 
Department  of  Defense,  fallout  shelter 
space  has  been  located  for  over  100  mil- 
lion Americans. 

Today,  one  of  the  gravest  perils  to  the 
United  States — and  to  all  nations — is  the 
possibiUty  of  nuclear  warfare.  Hope- 
fully, this  possibility  is  remote. 

But  may  I  remind  you  that  so  long  as 
the  destiny  of  the  world  is  controlled  by 
men,  the  danger  of  war  will  remain  with 
us. 

We  cannot  look  at  this  fact  and  then 
back  away  from  it,  saying  that  there  is 
nothing  we  can  do,  especially  when  ex- 
pert testimony  has  demonstrated  that 
fallout  shelters  do  offer  a  prime  means 
of  survival  for  the  Nation. 

This  bill  is  supported  by  a  great  cross 
section  of  thinking  Americans — business- 
men, scientists,  our  senior  military  offi- 
cers, and  the  clergy.  It  is  not  defeatist. 
The  thinking  behind  it  does  not  accept 
the  inevitability  of  war.  On  the  con- 
trary, building  fallout  shelters  will  but- 
tress our  powerful  weapons  systems.  A 
nation  not  in  danger  of  being  brought 
to  its  knees  through  annihilation  of  its 
people  is.  by  this  fact  alone,  a  more  pow- 
erful adversary,  a  Colossus  which  the 
hostile  world  could  never  topple. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try are  looking  to  us  for  leadership.  We 
have  procrastinated  too  long. 

We  cannot  avoid  this  responsibility. 

We  must  pass  H.R.  8200. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Hebert]  to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
nothing  that  can  be  added  to  what  has 
already  been  said.  I  am  sure  the  points 
have  been  well  presented  and  the  ques- 
tion is  understood. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 
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Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  CNiu-L,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill, 
HJl.  8200.  to  further  amend  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  shelter  in  Federal  structures, 
to  authorize  pajrment  toward  the  con- 
struction or  modification  of  approved 
public  shelter  space,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  512, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  sepju-ate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  its  present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  PoRXMAK  moves  to  recommit  tbe  bill 
(HJl.  8200)  to  tiie  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  with  Instructions  to  report  It  back 
forthwith  with  the  following  amendment: 
On  page  4.  line  3.  Shelter  Financing,  strike 
out  all  of  section  207  down  through  page  8, 
lines. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection. 
_the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Foreman)  there 
were — ayes  67,  noes  172. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  demand 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  has  virtually  aban- 
doned its  civil  defense  program.  The 
EWrector  of  Civil  Defense  has  been  in- 
structed not  to  request  any  material  or 
equipment  furnished  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  must  confess  that,  as  a 
prime  target  in  case  of  nuclear  war.  Los 
Angeles  would  have  practically  no  chance 
of  escaping  total  destruction — with  or 
without  civil  defense  preparation. 

As  a  Representative  of  the  people  of 
Los  Angeles,  therefore.  I  hope  that  the 


House  will  have  an  opportunity  before 
tha  end  of  the  current  session  to  recon- 
sider its  voice- vote  approval  of  the  $190.6 
minion  fallout  shelter  construction  pro- 
graim. 

As  with  many  Federal  programs.  I  am 
afraid  that  once  it  starts,  even  though 
it  may  originally  be  on  a  rather  modest 
scale,  the  program  will  blossom  and  grow 
with  little  or  no  effective  restraint. 

Ih  fact,  according  to  official  estimates 
of  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense,  the  cur- 
rent $190.6  million  program  is  to  be  the 
initial  request  of  a  5-year  program  cost- 
ing over  $2.1  billion. 

Past  civil  defense  programs  have  been 
riddled  with  charges  of  waste:  the  stra- 
tegic materials  program  has  resulted  in 
tha  purchase  of  millions  up>on  millions  of 
dollars  of  items  far  in  excess  of  our  real 
req^iirements ;  and  the  problem  of  tech- 
nidal  obsolescence  renders  almost  any 
civfl  defense  program  out  of  date  before 
it  ^s  completed.  Even  after  spending 
billions  on  such  a  program,  we  may  well 
find  ourselves  with  a  thermonuclear  age 
Maglnot  Line — of  virtually  no  use  In  pro- 
tecting our  people  from  advanced  weap- 
on$. 

It  is  extremely  interesting  to  note  the 
comments  on  this  subject  made  by  Mr. 
Hahson  Baldwin,  senior  military  editor 
an4  analyst  for  the  New  York  Times, 
writing  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of 
Mairch  31,  1962: 

CBvU  defense  planners  are  confronted  with 
the|  nearly  Insoluble  problem  of  technical 
obsolescence.  The  programs  of  yesterday  are 
of  limited  usefulness  today;  today's  shelters 
may  not  be  worth  the  cost  of  tearing  them 
do^^  tomorrow.  In  an  age  when  the  offen- 
sive has  such  a  great  advantage  over  the 
defensive,  the  enemy  can  easily  nullify  all 
except  the  most  elaborate  and  expensive  at- 
ten^pta  to  provide  passive  protection. 

]|t  seems  to  me,  therefore,  from  a  prac- 
ticdl  standpoint,  that  it  is  foolish  and 
wasteful  to  enter  into  a  huge,  expensive, 
longe-range  program  of  fallout  shelter 
coiistruction  that  will  probably  never  do 
th^  job  it  was  intended  to  do.  We  will 
be  i  hiding  behind  a  false  protector  and 
deljuding  ourselves  that  we  are  safe 
against  the  horrors  of  atomic  war. 

Moreover,  it  seems  to  me  that,  at  the 
veity  time  the  Senate  is  considering  the 
limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  as  a  first 
st€|)  away  from  war.  it  is  most  inappro- 
prilftte  for  Congress  to  be  considering  a 
program  based  on  the  proposition  that 
th^  treaty  has  already  failed  and  we 
miist  prepare  ourselves  for  the  worst. 

^y  passing  this  shelter  program  we 
ar^  unmistakably  demonstrating  our 
lam  of  faith  in  the  nuclear  test  ban.  and 
putting  a  real  damjjer  on  the  spirit  of 
relaxed  tension  that  has  recently  given 
us  isome  measure  of  hope  that  a  way  can 
be  found  out  of  the  spiraling  and  costly 
nuclear  arms  race. 

perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  how- 
ever, this  fallout  shelter  program  repre- 
sents a  defeatist,  defensive,  underground, 
ostrich-like  viewpoint  at  a  time  in  our 
history  when,  above  adl,  we  need  a  posi- 
tive, constructive,  and  realistic  approach 
to  Iworld  problems. 

instead  of  retreating  into  a  protective 
shell,  we  should  be  looking  outward  for 
evdry  opportunity  to  bridge  the  commu- 


nications gap  and  establish  the  firm  basis 
of  a  secure  and  lasting  peace. 

In  my  opinion,  this  basis  cannot  be 
found  in  a  fearful,  subterranean  defense 
posture,  but  rather  in  a  willingness  to  ex- 
plore every  avenue  of  possible  agreement 
with  other  nations  of  the  world — and 
particularly,  a  willingness  to  go  that  ex- 
tra mile,  and  take  that  extra  step  In  the 
direction  of  peace. 

For  these  reasons,  I  hope  the  House 
has  an  opportunity  to  reconsider  its 
voice  vote  on  the  fallout  shelter  pro- 
gram, and  that  It  will  use  that  opportu- 
nity in  a  more  positive  expression  of  the 
American  people's  desire  for  a  better 
world  in  which  to  live. 


GENERAL   LEAVE   TO   EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ST.  CLAIR  COUNTY  SOIL  AND 
WATER  CONSERVATION  DIS- 
TRICT—25   YEARS   OF   PROGRESS 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection- 
Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  farmers, 
conservation  leaders,  and  numerous  co- 
operating organizations  can  be  justly 
proud  of  the  conservation  achievements 
in  the  St.  Clair  County  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  District.  This  district, 
organized  25  years  ago.  has  made  out- 
standing progress  in  the  field  of  soil 
and  water  conservation  and  is  a  unique 
example  of  successfiil  Federal-State- 
local  cooperation.  The  conservation  pro- 
gram in  St.  Clair  County  has  provided  a 
means  of  insuring  local  direction  an^ 
leadership  in  pursuing  conservation 
practices  that  have  been  responsive  to 
the  needs  and  desires  of  our  own  cpm- 
munities. 

Since  the  district  was  organized  a 
quarter  century  ago  more  than  1.000 
cooperators  have  been  approved  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  program.  Currently 
there  are  about  861  active  cooperators. 
During  this  25-year  period  887  basic 
conservation  plans  have  been  prepared 
for  operation  of  the  farms  of  the  local 
district  of  which  688  are  currently  ac- 
tive. The  achievements  in  connection 
with  20  or  more  major  conservation 
practices  pursued  to  implement  these 
basic  plans  on  the  farms  of  the  district 
have  been  ftiost  Impressive. 

Among  the  leading  projects  pursued 
in  St.  Clair  County,  the  Hog  River -Pig 
Creek  watershed  project  is  of  particular 
significance  during  the  past  year.  This 
project,  cosponsored  by  the  local  conser- 
vation district,  the  city  of  Mascoutah, 
and  the  Mascoutah  Surface  Water  Pro- 
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tectlon  District.  Is  Intended  to  solve  prob- 
lems of  floodwater  and  drainage  damage 
to  more  than  2.000  acres  of  cropland,  65 
acres  of  grassland,  and  818  acres  of  ur- 
ban and  miscellaneous  land.  The  cost 
of  conservation  work  required  on  these 
lands  is  estimated  at  about  $582,000 — 
$369,000  Federal  and  $213,000  non-Fed- 
eral. The  project  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion In  fiscal  year  1964,  was  about 
half  completed  during  1962.  Reports  in- 
dicate that  the  partially  completed  work 
has  been  effective  in  dealing  with  the 
water  problem  in  the  area  and  that  there 
Is  reason  to  believe  that  the  completed 
project  will  give  the  protection  desired. 

It  is  encouraging  to  observe  the  con- 
tinued interest  in  farm  conservation 
planning  in  the  St.  Clair  County  district. 
It  appears  that  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  difficult  to  work  out  plans  with 
farmowners  and  tenants  because  of  the 
changing  character  of  agriculture  in  the 
area.  Recent  census  data  Indicate  that 
St.  Clair  County  has  changed  from  a 
predominantly  dairy -wheat  type  of 
farming  to  a  com -soybean-hog  produc- 
ing area.  This  change  In  land  use  has 
necessitated  an  increase  in  terracing, 
grass  waterways  and  structures  to  try  to 
handle  this  more  intensive  cropping.  In- 
centive payments  made  under  provisions 
of  the  agricultural  conservation  program 
have  speeded  up  application  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  practices.  Many 
farmers  have  been  encouraged  to  move 
ahead  of  their  program  by  these  pay- 
ments. This  program,  in  cooperation 
with  the  technical  assistance  provided 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  has 
done  an  outstanding  job  in  the  area. 

Achievements  of  the  conservation  pro- 
gram in  the  St.  Clair  County  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  District  confirm 
once  more  that  the  soil  conservation  dis- 
trict program  Is  a  great  success.  It  is  a 
fulfillment  of  the  belief  and  hopes  of 
those  who  25  years  ago  saw  in  soil  con- 
servation districts  a  great  new  oppor- 
tunity for  democratic  action  in  the  best 
traditions  of  our  democracy. 


NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
Constitution,  the  U.S.  Senate  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  ratification  of  treaties. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  ban  comment 
and  discussion  on  the  question  of  ratifi- 
cation of  a  particular  treaty  by  the  gen- 
eral public  or  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Indeed,  there  Is  an  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  public  and  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  speak 
out  on  the  subject  if  it  is  of  sufficient  im- 
PKjrtance  and  one  feels  that  a  contribu- 
tion can  be  made  in  moving  the  debate 
forward. 

Certainly  the  proposed  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  being  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate has  become  the  symbol  of  an  impor- 
tant and  very  basic  issue  to  our  people,  a 
step  toward  world  peace.   If  the  proposed 


treaty  Itself  does  not  warrant  this  sym- 
bol. It  is  very  Important  that  our  people 
understand  that  the  symbol  itself,  a  step 
toward  peace.  Is  not  being  rejected,  but 
rather  something  falsely  marketed  under 
that  fine  label  Is  being  rejected. 

President  Kennedy  has  asked  for 
forthright  debate  on  the  Issue,  a  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty,  but  at  the  very  same 
time  he  asked  for  forthright  debate  he 
and  those  who  decided,  in  camera,  to 
support  ratification  fouled  up  the  rules  of 
fair  debate  by  begging  the  basic  question. 
The  question  is:  Is  ratification  of  this 
treaty  a  step  toward  world  peace,  how- 
ever small?  Let  us  discuss  the  question. 
The  argiiments  of  those  opposing  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty  which  have  been 
reported  to  the  people,  subtly  though 
unintentionally,  help  to  further  conceal 
the  fact  that  the  basic  question  has  not 
been  debated. 

These  arguments  have  as  their  basic 
theme  that  ratification  of  this  treaty  is 
dangerous  to  our  national  defense. 
Hence  there  is  the  overtone  of  accept- 
ance of  the  administration's  unsupported 
contention  that  the  treaty  is  a  step  to- 
ward peace. 

I  certainly  believe  that  the  secondary 
question  of  whether  we  should  take  the 
risk  to  our  national  defense  of  a  small 
step  toward  world  peace  needs  serious 
debate  once  the  premise  that  It  is  a  step 
toward  peace  were  established;  and  I 
commend  those  who  manfully  are  trying 
to  conduct  such  a  debate  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  such  heavy  emotional  odds 
against  them,  stemming  from  Uie  strong 
feeling  our  jjeople,  or  any  humane  peo- 
ple, have  to  take  risks  for  even  a  small 
step  toward  peace. 

I  have  written  a  letter  to  my  people 
who  have  been  writing  to  me  on  this  im- 
portant subject.  I  seek  to  meet  the  basic 
question,  not  beg  it.  Is  the  proposed 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  really  a  small 
step  toward  peace?  Or  is  it  really  a  step 
away  from  peace?  A  step  back  toward 
ignorance,  fear,  and  irrationality?  I 
believe  a  calm  examination  of  the  treaty 
in  full  context  of  the  state  of  world's 
scientific  knowledge  reveals  that  it  is  a 
step  backward  from  peace.  It  is  a  step 
away  from  honest  search  for  the  truth. 
A  step  toward  peace  only  comes  from  a 
step  toward  justice,  as  best  we  can  de- 
fine it.  And  progi-ess  toward  a  better 
understanding  of  justice  comes  only  from 
search  for  truth. 

I  am  setting  out  this  letter  for  what- 
ever value  It  may  be  In  furthering  de- 
bate on  this  matter.  I  am  also  setting 
out  a  very  fine  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Friday.  September  13,  1963,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  entitled  "If  I  Were  a 
Senator."  -  As  one  can  see  from  reading 
the  editorial  It  follows  a  different  theme 
from  that  of  my  letter,  the  secondary 
theme  which  accepts  the  premise,  but 
then  asks  is  It  worth  the  risk.  It  is 
cogently  put.  It  too  moves  the  debate 
forward. 

Is  It  Indeed  too  much  to  ask  the  Presi- 
dent and  those  who  follow  his  philos- 
ophy on  this  Important  matter  to  abide 
by  the  rules  of  fair  debate?  Debate  the 
basic  question.  Do  not  beg  It. 
If  I  Werk  a  Sknatok 
The  conscience  of  the  Nation  is  on  the 
100  U.S.   Senators  as   they  prepare   to  take 


the  most  fateful  vote  of  this  decade  on  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

Each  Senator  must  look  deep  Into  his  own 
heart  and  mind  in  determining  his  vote. 
Each  thoughtful  cltlaen  must  decide  what 
he  would  do  "If  I  were  Senator."  and  should 
communicate  these  views  to  his  Senator. 

Supporters  of  the  treaty  Include  former 
Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Truman.  Director 
John  McCone  of  the  Central  InteUlgence 
Agency,  some  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff — with  reservations — and  a  number 
of  leading  Senators,  though  chiefly  those 
generally  associated  with  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration policies. 

Opponents  Include  Dr.  Edward  Teller — 
our  most  knowledgeable  scientist  In  this 
field  and  one  whose  previous  predictions 
have  unfailingly  been  correct — a  lumber  of 
military  leaders  now  retired  and  not  under 
the  thumb  of  the  President,  Including  Adm. 
Arlelgh  Burke  and  Adm.  Lewis  Strauss,  for- 
mer chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  General  Power  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Command,  and  the  two  most  knowledge- 
able Senators  In  this  field.  Senator  RusseU 
of  Gteorgla  and  Senator  Stennls  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

The  chief  argument  for  the  treaty  is  that 
it  will  be  a  first  step  toward  reduction  of 
nuclear  tensions.  We  concur  In  this  only 
to  a  superficial  extent. 

The  treaty  Itself  Is  a  triumph  of  Madison 
Avenue  techniques,  whereby  dozens  of  na- 
tions— Including  many  whose  main  offensive 
potential  is  throwing  coconuts  at  each 
other — have  agreed  not  to  buUd  nuclear 
weapons,  whereas  the  two  actual,  or  poten- 
tial, members  of  the  nuclear  group — Prance 
and  Communist  China — have  made  no  such 
commitment. 

It  Is  very  easy  for  nations  to  forgo  things 
which  they  havy  never  had  and  have  no 
possibility  of  obtaining. 

The  proponents  also  state  that  rejecting 
the  treaty  would  put  us  In  a  bad  light  In 
world  opinion.  Per  what  It  Is  worth,  this  Is 
probably  true — though  not  nearly  so  bad  a 
light  as  If  the  world  were  eventually  lost  for 
lack  of  U.S.  strength. 

If  we  now  reject  the  treaty,  we  unques- 
tionably shall  be  accused  of  being  war- 
mongers. This  Is  a  dreadful  position  for 
President  Kennedy  to  have  placed  us  In,  in 
the  first  place.     Yet.  we  are  there. 

Air  Porce  General  LeMay,  far  example, 
states  that  he  would  oppose  the  treaty  If 
we  were  not  already  committed  to  It  by  our 
Presldent. 

These,  then,  are  the  most  substantive 
arguments  made  for  the  treaty.  No  propo- 
nent has  yet  said  that  It  will  add  strength 
to  America. 

It  has  only  been  a  question  of  how  much 
It  win  subtract,  and  whether  the  political 
considerations  of  the  subtraction  of  strength 
will  outweigh  the  very  real  disadvantages  of 
this  loss  of  present  and  future  deterrent 
power. 

Against  the  treaty  Is.  first,  the  fact  that 
the  Rxisslans  undoubtedly  will  cheat  on  this 
treaty,  as  they  have  in  everything  else 
throughout  the  entire  history  of  the  Bol- 
shevik regime.  No  one  seriously  believes 
that  they  will,  this  once,  keep  faith. 

This  pact  allows  the  Russians  to  progress 
In  those  areas  where  we  lead — and  restrains 
us  In  fields  where  they  lead,  because  we  have 
always  kept  the  sanclty  of  treaties. 

Further,  there  Is  the  deep-seated  convlc- 
tl<m — despite  disclaimers — that  there  are 
more  to  these  negotiations  than  meet  the 
eye. 

The  continuing  suspicion  of  a  deal  In- 
volving a  nonaggresslon  pact  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  satellites  of  Eastern  Europe,  and 
especially  East  Germany,  which  would  cut  the 
heart  out  of  the  pledge*  we  have  made  from 
the  very  beginning  of  World  War  n  for  the 
self-determination  of  people,  and  for  liberty 
and  freedom  of  the  captive  nations,  persist 
despite  disclaimers. 
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Of  •q^ua  Importance  Is  tbe  great  suBplcton 
that  this  treaty  may  be  not  eo  much  the 
flrat  step  toward  peace,  but  the  first  step 
toward  disarmament  as  planned  by  the 
mUty-eyed  dreamer*  and  unrealists  of  the 
Kennedy  palace  guard,  who  are  convinced 
that  the  future  of  the  United  States  lies  not 
In  strength — as  the  lessons  of  history  have 
taught  us^but  In  getUng  away  from  deter- 
rent strength,  which  they  term  provocative. 
down  to  a  level  of  assumed  weakness  with 
the  Russians. 

This  effort  to  buy  peace  by  trying  to  ap- 
pease the  unappeasable,  and  satiate  the  in- 
satiable, has  failed  every  time  we  have  ever 
tried  It — starting  with  Teheran  and  YalU  up 
to  the  very  present  moment. 

The  Kennedy  administration  Is  trying  to 
sell  the  treaty  on  the  basis  that  Its  weak- 
nesses are  compensated  by  the  political  gains 
made.  We  could  a«ree  If  any  political  gains — 
other  than  ephemeral  world  opinion,  for 
which  the  Russians  themselves  have  never 
striven — were  apparent. 

For  example,  lf^«s  a  collateral  of  this 
treaty— the  Riissians  would  honor  their 
pledge  to  withdraw  their  weapons,  techni- 
cians and  armed  forces  from  Cuba,  or  tear 
down  the  Berlin  wall,  or  cease  their  provoca- 
tions in  southeast  Asia  or  their  subversion  of 
peaceful  governments  throughout  the  world, 
then  we  could  easily  understand  that  the 
risks  involved  in  this  treaty  would  be  com- 
pensated by  the  real  gains  toward  eventual 
world  peace  and  disarmament  In  good  faith, 
consonant  with  security. 

Not  a  single  shred  of  evidence  points  to 
this  conclxislon. 

On  balance,  we  think  the  treaty  is  dan- 
gerous for  the  United  States.  In  that  the  loss 
of  strength  Is  very  real — and  the  gains,  out- 
side the  will -o"- the -wisp  of  world  opinion, 
are  undlscernlble. 

At  the  very  least,  the  treaty  raises  a  rea- 
sonable doubt,  on  the  basis  of  learned  testi- 
mony, as  to  its  value.  Reasonable  doubts  of 
this  sort  should  be  resolved  In  favor  of 
strength  and  safety  for  America,  not  possibly 
reckless  gambling  with  our  future. 

World  opinion  Is  the  most  overrated  com- 
modity today.  We  have  spent  over  $100  bil- 
lions essentially  to  build  a  favorable  climate 
of  world  opinion  for  us — and  we  are  univer- 
sally mistrusted,  our  motives  scorned. 

World  opinion  follows  the  strong  and  the 
correct — not  the  weak  and  vacillating. 

Every  lesson  of  history  has  taught  us  that 
only  the  strong  remain  free.  Yet.  this  treaty 
panders  to  weakness  and  abjures  strength. 

It  breeds  sxisplclon  of  the  future,  not  con- 
fidence. 

It  leads  us  down  the  road  to  acconunoda- 
tlon.  with  Its  dangerous  pitfalls  of  being 
caught  unprepared  and  unwary,  without  any 
cc«npensatlng  advantages  to  the  United 
States  and  to  those — whatever  they  may  say 
today — who  have  owed,  and  will  continue  to 
owe,  their  sxirvlval  to  one  factor,  and  one 
factor  alone,  the  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  deter  aggression. 

For  all  these  reasons — acknowledging  the 
good  intentions  of  those  who  think  other- 
wise— we  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  treaty 
until  such  time  as  Russian  commitments  to 
peace  are  more  meaningful  and  more  real- 
istic. In  the  light  of  past  performances  and 
future  hojjes. 

Deak  Constituent  :  Thank  you  for  your 
communications  regarding  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  among  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  Oreat  Britain.  This  pro- 
posal provides:  "Each  of  the  parties  to  this 
treaty  undertakes  to  prohibit,  to  prevent, 
and  not  to  carry  out  any  nuclear  weapon 
test  explosion,  or  any  other  nuclear  explo- 
sion, at  any  place  under  its  Jurisdiction  or 
control  In  the  atmosphere,  beyond  Its  limits, 
including  outer  space;  or  underwater;  in- 
cluding territorial  waters  or  high  seas;  or 
In  any  other  environment  if  such  explosion 
causes  radioactive  debris  to  be  present  out- 


side the  territorial  limits  of  the  state  under 
whiwe  jurisdiction  or  control  such  explosion 
is  Qonducted." 

because  of  the  number  of  letters  which  I 
hate  received  on  the  subject  of  this  treaty, 
an4  because  of  the  Importance  of  this  Issue, 
I  am  resorting  to  a  mimeographed  reply  to 
your  communications.  I  hope  that  you  will 
exouse  this,  but  since  It  Is  my  desire  to  fully 
answer  all  the  questions  asked  of  me  on  this 
suDject,  this  type  of  response  Is  the  best  way 
to  $ay  more  to  more  people. 

liet  me  say  at  the  outset  of  this  dlscus- 
slc^  that  the  Impact  of  my  opinion  upon  the 
flniU  outcome  of  the  treaty  Is  greatly  limited 
du^  to  the  fact  that  its  ratification  rests 
solely  with  the  Senate.  This,  however.  In  no 
way  lessens  my  concern  over  this  Issue,  nor 
do^s  It  reduce  my  determination  to  do  all 
I  ^an  to  Influence  my  colleagues  In  the 
Senate. 

Turning  to  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  It- 
self, I  believe  that  It  Is  Important  to  con- 
sl<^er  this  Issue  In  Its  proper  perspective. 
Nuclear  power  can  be  good  or  bad,  depend- 
ing on  how  it  Is  used.  Not  only  does  It  pose 
a  threat  of  mass  annihilation,  but  also  It 
holds  the  promise  for  further  peaceful  tech- 
nological develo.>ment.  By  channeling  the 
power  of  nuclear  explosives  Into  civilian  and 
Industrial  areas.  It  could  be  used  for  the  cre- 
ation of  harbors  and  sealevel  canals  at  much 
leas  expense.  For  example.  If  a  second 
Pa|iama  Canal  were  built  by  a  nuclear  ex- 
pl^lon  rather  than  by  conventional  meth- 
od* of  earth  moving.  It  has  been  estimated 
th^t  something  like  %S  billion  could  be  saved. 
Alio  It  has  a  bearing  on  space,  underwater, 
an|d  other  propulsion.  It  has  a  bearing  on 
medical  and  botanical  advancements.  We 
cannot  get  around  the  fact  that  space  uti- 
lization requires  maximum  energy  releases 
and  nuclear  explosions  are  the  method 
tht-ough  which  maximum  energy  releases 
can  be  rroduced — and  produced  most  cheap- 
lyj  Further,  pi  ^wshare  explosions  which  can 
beiso  useful  on  earth,  If  we  can  learn  to  make 
thtem  clean,  may  be  required  for  the  building 
of  stations  on  the  moon.  Is  It  not  self- 
evident  that  to  establish  anything  like  a 
useful  environment  on  the  moon  a  great  deal 
of  earth  moving  will  be  necessary?  Hence. 
w*  would  have  to  transpor .  vast  amounts  of 
eriergy  Into  space,  which  would  be  impossi- 
ble unless  we  can  package  the  energy  Into 
minimum  weights.  Again,  the  nuclear  ex- 
plpslve  provides  the  solution. 

All  of  this  speculation  is  dependent  on  the 
cobtinuance  of  our  nuclear  testing.  We 
h4ve  already  produced  the  raw  explosion, 
t^  uncontrolled  explosion,  the  explosion 
dsingerous  to  mankind.  Now,  we  must  learn 
toj  refine  and  control  this  phenomena  which 
cm  be  so  wonderful,  if  only  we  will  let  it 
b^T  Only  by  further  developing  our  knowl- 
e<fee  of  nuclear  explosives  will  we  be  able  to 
pnoduce  a  so-called  clean  explosion — that 
Is,  a  nuclear  explosion  which  does  not  pro- 
dace  deleterious  fallout.  The  test  ban 
treaty  threatens  to  end  our  partial  Improve- 
nilents   and   achievements   toward   this   end. 

HDr.  John  Wheeler  said:  "It  will  prevent 
from  developing  a  technology  of  pure 
drogen  devices  free  of  fission  fallout." 
We  must  let  the  scientists  continue  their 
e:5perlmentatlon,  not  only  In  the  laboratory 
but  also  In  the  field  of  nuclear  testing.  The 
bftslc  threat  to  mankind  Is  nuclear  war  with 
dlHy  bombs  not  nuclear  testing.  The  real 
threat,  nuclear  annihilation,  comes  from  the 
p<>tentlal  fallout  cf  all  the  dirty  bombs  that 
Russia  and  the  United  States  now  possess 
la  their  stockpiles.  These  stockpiles  will  not 
be  dissipated  by  a  lopsided,  cheatprone,  il- 
lusory nuclear  test  ban  tr-eaty.  Indeed,  a 
teBt  ban  of  this  sort  would  prevent  us  from 
developing  the  more  efficient  weapon  which 
would  not  cause  damage  to  the  Innocent  by- 
stander. The  loopholes  only  would  Increase 
tHe  threat  to  America  and  her  free  world 
allies. 


While  this  is  my  main  reason  for  reject- 
ing the  present  treaty.  It  is  supplemented  by 
several  other  concrete  arguments.  Nuclear 
weaponry  Is  a  new  science  which  needs 
further  refinement.  Although  war.  If  It 
should  ever  come,  can  never  be  made  hu- 
mane. It  can  be  made  less  Inhumane  If  nu- 
clear testing  is  allowed  to  proceed  so  that 
nuclear  weapons  which  might  be  used  will 
affect  only  the  Intended  target,  not  Innocent 
civilians  or  the  personnel  using  the  weapon. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  the 
defensive  nuclear  weapons,  those  designed 
to  shoot  down  the  enemy's  nuclear  missiles 
We  certainly  want  no  fallout  from  our  anti- 
missile missiles  which  perforce  will  operate 
close  to  our  own  lands  and  so  hurt  the  very 
people  they  seek  to  protect.  In  addition  we 
have  to  consider  whether  Russia  can  be 
trusted  to  live  up  to  any  treaty  let  alone  a 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  which  Involves  the 
very  survival  of  nations.  It  must  be  pointed 
out  that  the  United  States  has  gradually  re- 
duced Its  demands  few  on-site  Inspections 
from  20  to  8-10  to  3,  and  now  the  present 
treaty  requires  no  control  posts,  no  on-site 
Inspection,  with  no  international  body  doing 
the  checking.  In  other  words,  we  are  con- 
sidering entering  Into  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  which  seems  to  have  no  ade- 
quate policing  or  controls.  Dr.  Edward 
Teller's  words  must  be  considered,  even 
though  we  may  end  up  going  against  his 
advice.  He  says  of  this  proposed  treaty  that 
"such  a  ban  would  be  virtually  unpoUced. 
It  would  endanger  our  security  and  would 
help  the  Soviet  Union  In  Its  plan  to  conquer 
the  world.  The  test  ban  would  prevent 
vital  Improvements  of  our  atomic  explosives. 
The  test  ban  will  not  interfere  with  Rus- 
sian progress.  It  may  endanger  the  NATO 
alliance." 

Experience  should  teach  us  that  the  Com- 
munists will  enter  no  agreement  which  does 
not  give  them  a  net  advantage  In  their  un- 
remitting campaign  to  destroy  the  non- 
Communist  world. 

These  reasons,  therefore,  are  the  basis  of 
my  stand  against  the  prop>o8ed  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty.  With  further  development  we 
would  be  able  to  produce  clean,  nuclear  pro- 
pulsive and  explosive  power  which  would  en- 
able us  to  employ  this  newly  discovered 
power  few  the  peaceful  advancement  of  man- 
kind. It  also  would  enable  us  to  make  a  hor- 
rible weapon  much  less  horrible.  Instead  of 
killing  millions  upon  millions  of  Innocent  by- 
standers, the  nuclear  weapons  without  dele- 
terious fallout  could  be  confined  to  a  much 
smaller  area  and  affect  fewer  people.  Scien- 
tific advancement  cannot  be  made  In  the 
academic  laboratories  alone.  There  Is  only 
one  way  to  snatch  bits  of  truth  from  the  dark 
and  boundless  abyss  of  the  unknown  and 
that  Is  by  p.itlent.  Intelligent  trial  and  error- 
testing,  checking,  and  then  testing  again  and 
again  and  again.  The  treaty,  far  from  mak- 
ing the  world  safer  by  attempting  to  put  a 
cap  on  the  status  of  human  knowledge  ac- 
tually is  preventing  the  world  from  gaining 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  use  nuclear  power 
safely.  If  we  are  to  forgo  the  benefits  of  ad- 
vancing scientific  knowledge  In  this  impyor- 
tant  area  on  the  assumption  that  this  will 
lessen  the  chance  of  a  nuclear  war  with  the 
terrible  dirty  bombs  the  Soviet  and  we  pres- 
ently possess  by  a  test  ban  agreement,  I 
would  recommend  strongly  that  It  be  only 
with  greater  controls  and  Inspection  systems 
which  will  prevent  our  nuclear  advantages 
from  being  lost,  thus  becoming  "second  best." 
We  have  before  us  now  an  unpoUced  and  In- 
adequate treaty  which  works  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  threatens  our  security. 
It  Is  a  drastic,  unimaginative,  somewhat  cow- 
ardly step  backward  In  mankind's  search  for 
truth  and,  yes,  peace.  Instead  of  an  important 
first  step  forward. 

Finally,  as  to  peace  Itself.  Peace  only 
comes  through  working  In  the  hearts  of  men 
not  with  the  great  forces  of  the  Inanimate 
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world  Whether  men  kill  each  other  with 
spears,  arrows,  buUets,  TNT,  Torpex.  or  nu- 
clear bombs  It  is  death  and  destruction  to 
those  who  die.  Real  peace  can  only  come 
through  pursuit  of  Justice  and  Justice  can 
only  be  found  through  an  unsullied  search 
few  truth.  If  we  would  write  peace  treaties, 
write  treaties  around  new  and  advanced  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  not  banning  forces  that  In 
themselves  are  neither  good  nor  bad.  Fire  Is 
bad  If  It  burns  a  home  and  destroys  pec^le. 
It  is  good  If  It  cooks  food  and  keeps  us  warm. 
Explosive  forces  are  bad  If  they  are  used  to 
kill  and  main  people  but  goexl  If  used  to 
propel  ships  and  planes  to  bring  people  closer. 
Lets  don't  attack  search  for  truth  In  the 
guise  of  seeking  peace,  let's  attack  the  real 
villain,  Inhiimanlty.  and  if  this  battle  Is  won, 
peace  will  be  the  prize. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  B.  Curtis. 
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POLICE  DESERVE  COMMENDATION 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  time  to  offer  my 
personal  commendation  to  the  Capitol 
HUl  and  Metropolitan  police  who 
were  present  last  week  at  the  hearings  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  and  preserved  order.  They 
showed  great  restraint  in  the  face  of 
contemptuous,  offensive  conduct  and  de- 
serve our  sincere  thanks.  They  were 
attacked,  cursed,  and  abused  in  every 
manner  but  in  the  face  of  this  they  were 
calm,  deliberate,  and  decisive. 

By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  could 
the  unkempt,  beatnik  type  youth  who 
rioted  in  the  caucus  room  of  the  Cannon 
House  Office  Building  be  called  typical 
college  youth.  To  use  contemporary 
terminology,  the  best  thing  that  could  be 
said  about  them  was  that  they  were  "off- 
beat." A  number  of  the  youth  were 
ordered  expelled  from  the  hearings  by 
our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis! .  In  defiance  of 
these  orders  and  the  tmiformed  symbol 
of  law  and  order,  the  policemen  who  were 
present,  many  resisted  with  verbal  abuse 
and  physical  assault.  I  doubt  that  many 
red-blooded  Americans  would  have  used 
the  same  restraint  exercised  by  these  fine 
police  officers  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. The  patriotism  of  these  so- 
called  students  is  best  exemplified  by 
their  applause  when  a  Communist  propa- 
ganda film  showed  an  American  plane 
being  shot  down  over  South  Vietnam. 
During  the  rioting,  the  off-beat  sympa- 
thizers shouted  "What's  wrong  with  com- 
munism?" and  "there's  more  freedom  in 
Cuba  than  Louisiana." 

Dispassionately  and  objectively,  the 
policemen  dispersed  the  rioting,  ejected 
the  hecklers,  and  restored  order.  This  is 
the  American  way  of  doing  things  and 
the  charges  that  we  will  undoubtedly 
read  in  the  Communist  Daily  Worker 
and  other  far  left  publications  of  "police 
brutality,"  Fascist  tactics"  and  so  forth 
will  have  absolutely  no  basis  in  fact. 


In  its  usual  manner  the  Washington 
Post  tinted  their  sw^ount  of  the  melee 
to  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the 
unruly  students.  The  subheadings  read 
"Student,  PoUce  Clash  at  Hill  Quiz"  and 
"Youths  Dragged  from  Hearing  on  Cu- 
ban Tour."  Their  slanted  version  cer- 
tainly did  an  injustice  to  the  policemen 
on  duty  that  day. 

It  is  no  secret  that  one  of  the  strate- 
gems  of  the  Communists  in  the  country 
is  to  discredit  the  FBI,  internal  security 
laws,  and  the  police  whenever  it  can  be 
done.     Unfortunately,   they   are  joined 
by  a  great  number  of  civil  liberties  groups 
who  are  silent  when  gallant  police  of- 
ficers are  shot  in  the  line  of  duty,  such 
as  Sgt.  Peter  Voto  and  Gary  Tedesco,  at 
Lodi,  N.J..  on  August  27,  1963,  but  cry 
"police  brutality"  if  the  policemen  use 
necessary  means  to  defend  themselves. 
For  example,  on  August  29.  New  York 
City  Police  Lt.  Thomas  Quinn,  a  53 -year- 
old  veteran  and  father  of  two  children, 
led  a  police  raid  into  a  room  in  the  Man- 
hattan Hotel  in  New  York  City  on  a  tip 
that  Frank  Falco,  25.  a  major  suspect 
in  the  slaying  of  Sergeant  Voto  and  pa- 
trolman  Tedesco   2    days    before,    was 
hiding  out  in  the  hotel.    Falco  was  also 
wanted  for  the  murder  last  month  of 
Robert  Munos,  19,  whose  body  was  foimd 
in  the  East  River  and  Falco's  criminal 
record  showed  convictions  for  third  de- 
gree robbery  and  arrests  for  felonious  as- 
sault and  simple  assault.    As  the  story  is 
reported.  Lieutenant  Quinn,  with  gvm  in 
hand,  awakened  the  sleeping  Falco  who 
fought  the  police.    Falco  was  shot  to 
death  in  the  ensiling  struggle. 

The  New  York  Civil  Liberties  Union 
called  Falco's  death — 

An  example  of  police  employing  standards 
not  unlike  a  Ku  Klux  Klan  lynching  party 
when  they  get  their  hands  on  a  so-called  cop 
klUer. 

As  the  reputable  newsletter  Counter- 
attack puts  It — 

The  police  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
too  and  have  rights  the  same  as  anyone  of 
us.  They  are  paid  to  keep  law  and  order  and 
to  protect  our  society  from  lawbreakers  but 
that  does  not  presuppose  that  they  therefore 
give  up  all  their  rights  to  protect  themselves 
too. 

I  for  one  am  glad  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  police  officers  in 
this  country  act  in  the  same  responsible 
manner  as  did  the  Capitol  Hill  PoUce  and 
the  Metropolitan  PoUce  In  maintaining 
law  and  order  at  the  September  12  and 
13  hearings.  Too  few  of  us  take  the 
time  to  commend  them  for  their  fine 
work.  Of  course,  it  can  be  said  that  it 
is  their  job  and  they  should  do  no  less 
but  we  should  also  realize  that  the  vexing 
nature  of  their  work  calls  for  more  than 
ordinary  conduct  in  the  face  of  taunts, 
jeers,  profanity,  and  assault. 


THE    VICIOUS    KILLING    OP    POUR 
LITTLE   GIRI£   IN    BIRMINGHAM, 
ALA. 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 

at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 

extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    ROOSEVELT.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
rise  to  express  the  shock  I  felt,  wliich  I 
know  is  shared  by  all  Americans,  at  the 
vicious    killing    of   four   little   girls   in 
Birmingham,  Ala.    It  is  imperative  that 
the    perpetrators    of    this    outrage    be 
brought  to  justice  with  all  possible  speed. 
In  addition,  as  the  President  reiterated 
so  eloquently  yesterday,  it  is  necessary 
that  steps  be  taken  to  assure  racial  jus- 
tice  throughout   the   country,   so   that 
tragedies  like  that  in  Birmingham  will 
never  again  occur.    This  must  be  done  if 
inflamed  emotions  are  to  subside  and  a 
terrible  bloodletting  is  to  be  avoided.    In 
addition,  the  public  officials  of  the  city 
of  Birmingham,  the  State  of  Alabama, 
and  all  other  areas  where  heinous  acts 
of  intimidation  are  commonplace,  must 
tell  the  extremists  of  their  constituencies 
in  no  uncertain  terms  that  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  terror  will  be  dealt  with  with 
the  greatest  possible  firmness.    The  re- 
sponsibility of  certain  of  these  officials 
for    an    inflamed   situation   which   en- 
courages the  actions  of  depraved  fanatics 
cannot  be  overlooked. 

I  hope  that  this  tragedy  will  serve  to 
remind  Alabfunans  and  all  Americans 
of  the  need  for  the  proposed  civil  rights 
legislation,  so  that  equal  rights  for  all 
Americans  will  become  a  reality,  and 
the  violence  and  despair  engendered  by 
the  present  situation  will  pass  away 
forever. 

• 
THE    VICIOUS    KILLING    OF    POUR 
LITTLE    GIRLS    IN   BIRMINGHAM. 
ALA. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LIITDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bombing  that  took  place  in  Birmingham 
last  Sunday  wantonly  and  brutally  kill- 
ing four  children,  ought  to  shake  the 
conscience  of  America  to  its  "root  pins." 
If  it  has  been  unclear  to  some  that 
the  country  must  take  hold  of  this  un- 
solved problem  and  resolve  it  tuicording 
to  basic  principles  stated  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  it  should  be 
clear  enough  now.  There  is  nothing  that 
we  legislators  in  Washington  can  say  or 
do  that  will  bring  these  litUe  children 
back  or  that  will  wash  away  the  stain 
of  blood.  But  we  as  legislators  can  do 
our  appointed  task  with  fresh  determi- 
nation and  conviction. 

That  task  is  to  draft  a  proper  civil 
rights  bill  that  is  nationwide  in  scope 
and  that  calls  upon  all  Americans, 
through  our  constituted  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  respect  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  and  the  full  mandate 
of  the  13th.  14th,  and  15th  amendments 
to  the  Constitution.  I  call  upon  the 
Congress  to  act  on  legislation  and  to  stop 
fiddling  while  the  country  bums. 
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I  can  upon  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  to  multiply  Its  efforts  100- 
fold  to  uncover  the  facts  surround- 
ing this  crime  and  to  bring  to  Justice 
the  persons  who  committed  it.  But  no 
FBI  technique  is  needed  to  tell  us  that 
this  crime  weighs  heavily  on  the  con- 
science of  every  American  and  that  the 
tears  shed  by  the  fathers  and  mothers, 
brothers  and  sisters  of  these  little  chil- 
dren are  shed  for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  done  little 
enough  ir  this  Congress;  let  us  at  least, 
in  this  area  of  primary  importance,  ac- 
complish what  we  have  set  out  to  do. 
We  live  under  a  body  of  laws,  and  we  are 
governed  by  these  laws  and  not  by  men. 
The  law  must  be  adjusted  to  put  soi  end 
to  daily  humiliation  and  to  guarantee 
equal  opportvmity  for  our  citizens  In  all 
facets  of  American  life.  If  we  fall  in 
this  we  fall  altogether. 


CASTRO  AND  COMMUNISM  IN  CUBA 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
agreed  that  the  screws  must  be  tightened 
on  Castro  and  communism  in  Cuba  if 
we  are  to  rid  this  Nation  and  this  hemi- 
sphere of  the  curse  and  threat  of  com- 
munism so  close  to  our  shores. 

You  will  recall  that  on  Thursday  last 
I  advised  the  House  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  45th  Annual  National 
Convention  of  the  American  Legion 
meeting  in  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  proposing 
that  our  Government  take  stronger  ac- 
tion than  we  are  now  taking  toward 
strangling  Castro  and  communism  in 
Cuba.  One  of  the  actions  which  the 
American  Legion  convention  recom- 
mended and  which  I  was  privileged  to 
suggest  to  the  foreign  relations  commit- 
tee of  the  American  Legion  was  that  we 
tighten  the  restraints  on  shipping  now 
serving  Castro  and  Cuba  and  bar  UJS. 
ports  to  ships  and  ship  captains  who 
have  transported  passengers,  cargo,  or 
both,  to  or  between  Cuban  ports  and  to 
ships  of  ship  proprietors  who  or  which 
have  caused  any  ship  to  serve  Cuba.  I 
gave  notice  on  Thursday  last  that  I 
would  introduce  on  Monday  legislation 
to  accomplish  these  recommendations  of 
the  American  Legion. 

On  account  of  the  death  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Mr.  Leon  Gavin  of 
Pennsylvania,  I  was  not  able  to  Introduce 
the  bill  to  effectuate  such  end  yesterday. 
I  do  so  today  and  commend  this  proposal 
for  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  Congress  and  the  country.  My  bill 
which  I  have  offered  today  provides  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  all  vessels  owned  by  any 
individual,  company,  corporation,  or  other 
association  (American  or  foreign)  owning 
any  vessel  used  for  the  transportation  of 
p>ersons  or  property  to  or  from,  or  between 


polqts  within.  Cuba  (other  than  United 
StatM  installations  in  Cuba),  during  any 
p«ri<>d  when  Cuba  is  Communist-dominated, 
to  ^ter  any  port  of  the  United  States  at 
any  time;  (b)  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
vessel  which  has  been  used  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  i>erson8  or  property  to  or  from,  or 
between  points  within,  Cuba  (other  than 
United  States  installations  in  Cuba),  during 
any  period  when  Cuba  Is  Communlst-doml- 
nat4|d,  to  enter  any  port  of  the  United  States 
at  atoy  time.  Any  vessel  which  enters  a  port 
of  t^e  United  States  In  violation  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $100,000,  which  penalty  shall  be  a 
lien  I  upon  the  vessel  and  such  vessel  may  be 
libeled  therefor  in  any  district  court  of  the 
United  SUtes  within  the  jiulsdlction  of 
whifb  the  vessel  may  be  found. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  subsections  (a) 
and]  (b)  of  this  section,  Cuba  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  Communist-dominated  from 
the leffective  date  of  this  Act  until  the  date 
of  publication  In  the  Federal  Register  of  a 
prodlamation  Issued  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  stating  that  Cuba  is  not  Com- 
mu4ist-dominated. 

sic.  2.  It  ahall  be  unlawful  for  any  indi- 
vidual who  acts  or  has  acted  as  master  of 
any  I  vessel  described  in  the  first  section  of 
this'  Act  to  act  as  master  of  any  vessel  en- 
tering a  port  of  the  United  SUtes.  Who- 
ever violates  this  section  shall  be  fined  not 
morfe  than  $10,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more 
thaii  1  year,  or  both. 

Sic.  3.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  as  of  the  thirtieth  day 
folk  wing  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


HOWARD  JOHNSON  ON  RELIEF— 
ARA  RIDES  HERD  AGAIN 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unajnimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
froito  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RfqoRo  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Ttie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

Ttiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  on 
September  15,  1963,  announced  a  new 
industrial  loan  of  $2,275,000  toward 
buikiing  a  motel  In  Carolina,  Puerto 
Ric0.  This  continued  the  disregard  of 
the '  expressed  intent  of  Congress  that 
has  been  evidenced  many  times  by  that 
administration  prior  to  this. 

Tjns  loan,  representing  40  percent  of 
the  project  cost,  is  to  the  Howard  John- 
son Motor  Lodge,  Inc..  an  organization 
whljch  is  building  motels  and  restaurants 
all  over  the  country  without  any  Govern- 
ment assistance.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  it  has  had  no  credit  prob- 
lems and  has  shown  no  signs  of  bash- 
fulness  in  establishing  itself  in  any  spot 
whore  the  tourist  dollar  beckons.  This 
is  ai  classic  example  of  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Administration's  willingness 
to  ignore  the  expressed  Intent  of  Con- 
gre$s  regarding  the  operation  of  the  de- 
pressed areas  program. 

The  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  In  its  report  on  the  proposed 
new  ARA  authorization  bill,  S.  1163.  is- 
sued a  warning  to  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration  to  go  slow  on  loans 
to  motels,  hotels,  and  similar  tourist  fa- 
cilities. The  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  when  it  considered  S. 
1163.  was  emphatic  in  its  majority  re- 
port when  it  stated  that  "considerable 


doubt"  had  been  raised  about  motel  proj- 
ects and  the  House  committee  by  its  ac- 
tion cut  off  all  future  loans  to  hotels, 
motels,  and  nursing  homes. 

Why  should  the  American  taxpayers 
subsidize  Howard  Johnson's  at  a  low  4- 
percent  interest  rate  in  an  island  econ- 
omy featured  already  by  tax  concessions 
to  lure  business?  If  Puerto  Rico  quali- 
fies for  area  redevelopment  aid.  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  a  sound  program 
that  will  provide  the  maximum  number 
of  Jobs.  There  must  certainly  be  far 
more  worthy  projects  for  Puerto  Rico. 
If  not.  this  could  be  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  get  rid  of  present  appropriated  funds 
so  that  the  agency  can  cry  about  its 
need. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  ARA  provided 
an  industrial  loan  for  an  expanded  clay 
plant  totaling  $670,000  in  Rio  Piedras, 
P.R.  The  agency  estimated  that  2,051 
Indirec';  and  direct  jobs  would  be  pro- 
moted. This  is  at  a  rate  of  $802  per  job 
in  terms  of  the  Federal  contribution, 
since  the  ARA  loan  amovmts  to  40.7  per- 
cent of  total  cost.  Yet  this  new  motel 
project  would  create  only  300  jobs  at  a 
rate  of  $16,021  per  job  in  terms  of  the 
Federal  contribution. 

This  is  not  only  ridiculous  economics, 
it  flies  In  the  face  of  clear  congressional 
directive.  In  the  Senate  repwrt  the  com- 
mittee specifically  states  that  motel  loans 
should  not  exceed  the  cost  per  job  of 
other  types  of  projects  assisted.  This 
ARA  loan  multiplies  tlie  cost  20  times 
the  cost  of  other  jobs  in  Puerto  Rico. 
The  Senate  committee  also  stated  that  a 
higher  Federal  cost  ratio  would  only  be 
justified  in  a  case  where  tourism  had  not 
previously  been  important  to  the  area. 
Who  can  maintain  that  tourism  has  not 
been  important  to  Puerto  Rico? 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  betrays 
the  position  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. It  indicates  that  the  provision 
striking  out  hotels  and  motels  in  the  new 
House  version  of  the  Senate  bill,  which 
was  put  in  as  a  sop  to  critics  and  to 
avoid  the  civil  rights  question  on  public 
accommodations,  is  dead.  The  adminis- 
tration obviously  expects  it  to  be  dropped 
in  any  conference  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate. 

In  fact.  If  you  take  the  majority  re- 
port's interpretation  of  the  motel 
amendment,  even  passage  of  this  pro- 
vision would  be  meaningless.  According 
to  the  majority  report,  the  amendment 
"does  not.  of  course,  apply  retroactively, 
to  interfere  with  the  completion  of  any 
such  facility  for  which  the  ARA  has  al- 
ready received  an  application."'  In  other 
words,  as  long  as  an  appbcation  is  in. 
regardless  of  approval,  the  ARA  is  free 
to  work  its  will.  In  light  of-thls  In- 
excusable "tourist"  motel  project  in 
Puerto  Rico,  the  next  2  years  will  be  no 
vacation  for  the  American  taxpayer. 


WE  SHOULD  SHARE  NUCLEAR  ARMS 
WITH  OUR  ALLIES 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  FindleyI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  I  were 
a  Memt>er  of  the  Senate.  I  would  oppose 
the  test  ban  treaty  in  its  present  form. 
My  negative  attitude  is  shared  by  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House.  Some  of 
them  are  speaking  up,  but  others,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  tell  me  they  feel  they 
should  be  silent  at  this  time. 

In  fact,  based  on  my  survey.  I  predict 
the  treaty  would  be  rejected  if  ratifica- 
tion were  up  to  the  House  Instead  of  the 
Senate. 

For  several  reasons,  I  consider  it  to  be 
against  the  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
No.  1.  A  total  ban  on  atmospheric  test- 
ing Is  not  necessary  in  order  to  safeguard 
public  health. 

Normal  decay  of  radioactive  fallout  in 
the  atmosphere  Is  sufficient  to  permit 
adequate  testing— for  both  military  and 
peaceful  purposes — by  the  world's  lead- 
ing powers. 

No.  2.  The  treaty  will  impede  develop- 
ment and  application  of  nuclear  power 
for  peaceful  purposes. 

Peaceful  uses  have  been  almost  com- 
pletely neglected  in  the  test  ban  debate. 
The  potential  for  good  is  impressive.  Up 
to  now,  we  have  had  but  a  glimpse  of  the 
wonderful  ways  in  which  nuclear  power 
can  benefit  mankind  in  a  nonmilltary 
way. 

For  example,  nuclear  explosive  can  be 
useful  in  excavation,  propulsion,  space 
and  weather  activities,  in  medical  and 
botanical  advancement. 

In  a  sense  we  are  today  at  the  primi- 
tive level  in  nuclear  development.  We 
have  produced  raw  or  "dirty"  explosions. 
Vast  research,  experimentation,  and  test- 
ing are  needed  to  refine  this  power. 

The  treaty  would  retard  this  refine- 
ment, if  not  prevent  it  altogether.  It 
would  block  many  peaceful  uses. 

No.  3.  The  treaty  is  a  military  disad- 
vantage to  the  United  States.  Expert 
opinion  on  this  point  differs,  but  enough 
of  our  top  military  leaders  have  spoken 
out  to  give  us  cause  for  grave  concern 
over  the  military  implications.  Why 
take  a  chance?  Certainly,  there  has 
been  no  showing  that  the  test  ban  treaty 
will  improve  our  military  position. 

If  I  could  believe  it  is  a  step,  however 
small,  away  from  nuclear  catastrophe,  I 
would  certainly  support  it  in  every  way 
possible.  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  father  of 
the  H-bomb,  has  expressed  eloquently 
my  own  concern.  He  feels  as  I  do  that 
it  may  actually  move  us  closer  to  war. 
It  will  weaken  our  military  position  and 
tend  to  invite  Soviet  aggression. 

No  treaty  Is  worth  any  more  than  the 
character  of  the  signatories.  The  Soviet 
Union  without  warning  broke  the  long- 
standing moratorium  on  atmospheric 
testing  less  than  2  years  ago  and  conduct- 
ed a  series  of  high-yield  explosions.  This 
is  but  one  in  an  almost  endless  series  of 
broken  agreements  by  the  Russians. 

A  recent  study,  by  Dr.  P.  G.  Lassner  of 
Stanford  University,  shows  that  the  So- 
viets habitually  violate  treaties  that  have 
strategic  importance.  We  will  certainly 
live  up  to  our  end  of  the  test  ban,  but 
there  is  little  confidence  on  the  part  of 


anyone  that  the  Russians  will  do  like- 
wise. 

Suppose,  under  treaty  limitations,  we 
build  what  we  believe  to  be  a  workable 
antimissile  missile.  How  can  we  be  sure 
it  will  work  if  we  are  barred  from  at- 
mospheric testing?  We  would  be  fore- 
doomed to  rely  on  an  untested  weapon 
that  might  prove  to  be  a  complete  fizzle. 

Certainly  reservations  to  the  treaty 
which  would  improve  our  military  posi- 
tion are  wise  and  proper. 

To  Illustrate,  Senator  Goldwater  pro- 
poses that  the  treaty's  effective  date  be 
delayed  until  all  Soviet  mihtary  power  is 
removed  from  Cuba,  and  the  removal 
confirmed  by  onsite  inspection.  This  Is 
not  a  novel  or  new  proposal.  The  Presi- 
dent himself  announced  he  would  insist 
on  these  very  conditions  last  October  be- 
fore he  lifted  the  blockade.  Ridding 
Cuba  of  Soviet  power  would  help  to  coun- 
terbalance some  of  the  test  ban's  mili- 
tary disadvantage.  It  would  not  make 
the  treaty  acceptable,  but  It  could  cer- 
tainly improve  our  position. 

No.  4.  The  treaty  tends  to  weaken  the 
NATO  alliance. 

It  attempts  to  freeze  the  status  quo  in 
nuclear  arms  development,  and  is  di- 
rected against  so-called  proliferation  of 
nuclear  power.  The  emphasis  is  on  bi- 
lateral deals  between  Moscow  and  Wash- 
ington. In  ratifying  the  pact,  we  bargain 
with  Moscow  to  keep  our  own  allies  dis- 
armed from  the  nuclear  standpoint. 

NATO  is  a  defensive  alliance,  depend- 
ent in  great  measure  on  \J£.  nuclear 
power.  By  agreeing  to  curb  our  nuclear 
activities,  we  are  at  the  same  time  agree- 
ing to  curb  NATO's  defensive  position. 
We  do  so  without  offering  any  alternate 
plan  to  strengthen  NATO. 

The  treaty  is  essentially  an  arms-con- 
trol deal  with  Soviet  Russia,  a  Commu- 
nist power  that  is  notable  for  breaking 
treaties. 

Instead  of  an  arms  control  deal  with 
an  untrtistworthy  dictatorship,  I  propose 
arms  sharing  with  nations  we  can  trust. 
Instead  of  weakening  the  defensive 
armor  of  freedom,  we  should  strengthen 
it  by  sharing  it  with  our  friends. 

The  test  ban  treaty,  or  talk  of  dis- 
armament, our  pullout  of  missiles  from 
Turkey  and  Italy,  and  our  lack  of  follow - 
through  in  dealing  with  Soviet  military 
power  in  Cuba  have  caused  wide  concern 
among  our  allies. 

Who  can  blame  them  for  wondering 
If  we  would  really  defend  their  cities  with 
nuclear  weapons  if  Khrushchev  pushes 
the  attack  button? 

We  can  dispel  that  doubt,  and  at  the 
same  time  strengthen  NATO,  by  giving 
them  the  know-how  and  the  weapons 

they  need  and  deserve. 


Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
thanked  Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman 
for  partially  ending  export  subsidy  rate 
discrimination  against  soft  wheat  varie- 
ties. 

I  protested  September  6  against  a  14- 
cent  per  bushel  advantage  accorded  hard 
wheat  In  USDA  export  subsidies.  Since 
then  the  disparity  has  been  reduced  by 
6  cents. 

In  my  letter  to  Freeman  I  said: 

As  of  this  moment,  you  have  washed  away 
nearly  half  of  the  subsidy  discrimination 
against  growers  of  soft  wheat.  By  the  time 
this  letter  reaches  you  I  hope  the  rest  of  it 
will  be  gone. 

On  behalf  of  the  soft  wheat  growers  in 
nilnols  and  elsewhere,  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  this  prompt— although 
partial — response  to  my  request. 

As  you  close  the  export  subsidy  gap,  1 
hope  you  will  also  end  the  discrimination 
against  soft  wheat  in  Public  Law  480  agree- 
ments. Ulinois  wheat  farmers  deserve  the 
same  treatment  as  wheat  farmers  elsewhere. 


FREEMAN'S  PARTIAL  END  OFDIS- 
CRIMINATION  APPRECIATED 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  IMr.  Pihdley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


176TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  SIGN- 
ING OF  THE  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bob  Wilson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day marks  the  176th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Constitution  and  the  start 
of  Constitution  Week,  pursuant  to  a  res- 
olution passed  by  the  Congress. 

I  feel  that  this  week  should  be  observed 
with  special  significance  this  year.  All 
Americans  should  take  a  few  moments 
to  read  the  Constitution,  a  divinely  in- 
spired document  that  spells  out  the  finer 
motivations  and  aspirations  of  man- 
kind. 

Unfortunately,  our  Constitution  is 
under  attack.  We  have  in  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government  many  leaders 
who  have  publicly  downgraded  this  noble 
document  and  relegated  it  to  the  ash 
heap  of  history.  Men  may  come  and 
go,  but  principles  do  not  change. 

The  Inspiring  phrases  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  deep  basic  principles  they 
espouse  will  survive  the  New  Frontier 
and  the  Kennedys.  All  Americans  have 
a  vital  stake  in  seeing  to  it  that  no  group 
of  self-centered  men.  no  group  of  mis- 
guided zealots  can  alter  or  erase  the 
guidelines  that  our  wise  Founding 
Fathers  set  up  for  our  Government. 

Our  Republic  is  still  the  most  noble 
experiment  in  decency  in  history.  We 
can  only  retrogress  by  attempting  to 
change  the  precepts  that  created  this 
Government. 


WHILE  THE  FDA  TWIDDLES 
Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Keith  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  currently 
tmder  consideraUoQ  by  Congress  are  sev- 
eral important  proposals  to  strengthen 
the  American  fishing  Industry  and  pro- 
tect traditional  American  fisheries  from 
foreign  exploitation.  Similarly,  and  for 
many  years.  Congress  has  seen  untold 
millioDs  of  dollars  appropriated  to  help 
feed  the  starvtog  and  malnourished  in 
the  developing  nations  of  the  world. 

I  request  permission  to  include  in  these 
'  proceedings  the  text  of  an  editorial  that 
bears  eloquently  on  both  of  these  prob- 
lems. It  is  titled.  'FDA  Bottleneck."  and 
has  pointed  reference  to  the  continuing 
stniggle  some  of  us  are  having  in  getting 
this  Federal  agency  to  update  its  think- 
ing with  respect  to  a  remarkable  new 
food — ^flsh  flour,  or  as  it  has  become 
known,  "fish  protein  concentrate."  Pub- 
lished by  the  Standard -Times  of  New 
Bedford.  Mass..  it  was  prompted  by  news 
last  week  that  our  good  friends  in  Scot- 
land are  now  ready  to  mass-produce  a 
high-protein  fish  concentrate  for  export 
to  the  developing  countries. 

This  news  will  be  hailed  by  health  ex- 
perts and  will  be  welcomed,  I  am  sure,  by 
the  millions  of  people  in  the  world  today 
who  still  suffer  from  inadequate  supplies 
of  protein — nutritionist  Nevin  Scrim- 
shaw, writing  for  the  current  issue  of 
Scientific  American,  estimates  that 
nearly  half  the  world's  jwpulation  "is 
underfed  or  otherwise  malnourished." 
Yet.  and  without  detracting  from  the 
sigiiiflcance  of  the  news  from  Glasgow,  I 
feel  almost  impelled  to  say  "I  told  you 
so"  to  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, and  with  a  touch  of  bitterness. 

Prustration  and  delay  have  been  our 
only  rewards  in  dealings  with  this 
agency.  Despite  the  overwhelming 
weight  of  scientific  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary— and  logic — Mr.  Larrick  and  his 
staff  have  consistently  stuck  to  their 
arbitrary  ruling  that  fish  protein  concen- 
trate would  be  "esthetically"  objection- 
able to  the  American  people,  and  that  be- 
cause the  process  uses  whole  fish,  the  food 
should  be  considered  "adulterated"  under 
the  law.  This  ruling  and  the  agency's 
subsequent  opposition  to  a  bill  I  filed  in 
the  last  session  to  overcome  it,  have 
st3rmied  American  production  of  a  prod- 
uct that  could  go  far  toward  solving  the 
world's  age-old  problems  of  malnutri- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  it  would  give 
the  beleaguered  American  fisherman  an 
exciting  new  market  for  the  abimdant 
supplies  of  so-called  trash  fish  off  our 
coasts,  which  have  been  of  little  com- 
mercial worth  in  the  past.       I 

The  Food  and  Drug  Admimstration 
has  twiddled  away  our  lead  in  this  field, 
but  now  I  would  hope  that  this  develop- 
ment in  Glasgow  and  the  steady  stream 
of  reports  we  get  about  the  activities  of 
the  Russian  fleets — which  could  make 
the  concentrate  aboard  factory  ships 
right  off  our  coasts — will  prompt  the 
agency  to  review  its  position.  I  sincerely 
hope  the  FDA  will  at  last  recognize  that 
this  important  breakthrough  in  food 
technology  can  have  values  to  the  free 


world — economically,  nutritionally,  and 
politically — that  certainly  transcend  any 
"esthetic"  considerations. 

I  should  say  at  this  point  that  with  the 
Soviet  Union  systematically  harvesting 
eveitything  that  swims  off  the  New  Eng- 
land coast,  we  are  going  to  need  special 
mai^cets  if  something  is  not  done  and 
sooi|. 

Nbw,  after  years  of  haggling  and  de- 
lay,] and  for  no  better  reason  than  the 
fact}  that  the  FDA  took  an  obstinate,  un- 
imaginative, and  unscientific  attitude 
whetn  confronted  with  a  new  kind  of  food 
product,  we  find  that  we  are  still  far 
from  the  day  when  an  American-made 
fish  protein  concentrate  will  be  put  on 
the  world  market — or  used  in  our  foreign 
aid  programs,  or  in  our  civil  defense  stra- 
tegic food  reserves. 

Partly  in  deference  to  the  FDA's  stub- 
born stand  on  the  acceptability  of  PPC, 
we  now  have  a  million-dollar  Federal 
research  program  underway  to  develop 
methods  of  producing  FPC.  While  a  am 
confident  that  this  program  will  result 
in  worthwhile  knowledge,  the  fact  is  that 
in  my  district,  for  a  niunber  of  years 
nov^,  there  has  been  a  private  firm  ready 
and]  able  to  manufacture  a  high-grade 
fishi  protein  for  human  consumption.  It 
is  pure  in  every  resf>ect  and  has  been 
used  throughout  the  world  in  nutritional 
studies.  I  have  personally  witnessed  its 
amiizing  results  in  Mexico  and  South 
America.  Infants  suffering  from  kwashi- 
orkor— severe  protein  deficiency — were 
returned  to  health  in  only  weeks  with  a 
diet  supplemented  by  a  few  cents  worth 
of  FPC  made  in  an  American  plant. 

Tlhe  concentrate  is  a  perfect  supple- 
merit  to  the  native  diets  in  the  develop- 
ing regions  of  Latin  America,  Asia,  and 
Africa  where  cereals  and  vegetables  pre- 
doctlnate  and,  often,  fail  to  provide  the 
proper  quantities  and  qualities  of  pro- 
tein. It  is  odorless  and  without  taste. 
It  is  a  dry  powder  that  needs  no  re- 
frigeration and  is  therefore  ideally 
siiitied  to  the  Inland  areas  of  the  tropics, 
wh^re  fresh  fish  are  all  but  unknown. 
Mo$t  Importantly,  it  can  be  manxifac- 
tur^d  for  a  few  cents  a  povmd. 

lihere  are  a  number  of  companies  in 
this  country  that  are  interested  in  mak- 
ing this  product  and  they  are  willing,  as 
weije  my  constituents,  to  Invest  their 
0V.-4  money  for  research  and  develop- 
meidt.  They  ask  for  no  Federal  research 
program — only  the  approval  of  the  FDA 
to  market  the  food  once  it  is  produced. 

I^e  editorial  that  follows  suggests 
that  we  will  jiist  have  to  wait — while 
Scotland  and  the  fishing  nations  go 
ahqad  with  this  promising  new  indus- 
try-^untll  the  PDA  "sees  the  hght." 
On  the  record,  this  seems  imllkely  to 
ever  come  at>out. 

(Fr4m  ttie  New  Bedford   (Mass.)    Standard- 
Times.  Sept.  10.  1963] 
FDA:   BoTTLEJfECX 

Worn  Glasgow,  It  Is  reported  that  a  Scottish 
con^pany  Is  ready  to  mass  produce  hlgta-pro- 
tela  fish  flour  for  export  to  developing  coua- 
trlet. 

News  of  tbis  development,  tiie  end  result  of 
20  years  of  research,  has  given  a  considerable 
fllllt>  to  Scotland's  fishing  Industry,  which 
long  has  hoped  for  a  profitable  method  of 
usiag   fish   byproducts.     Diet  experts  recog- 


nize that  fish  is  one  of  the  most  important 
protein  bearing  food  sources  in  the  world, 
and  millions  In  underdeveloped  nations  ar« 
suffering  from  lack  of  protein. 

What  of  It? 

Pish  fiour  has  been  made  for  some  time  in 
New  Bedford  by  VloBln  Corp.  It.  too,  could 
be  exported  in  quantity  to  developing  coun- 
tries except  for  one  factor:  The  U.S.  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  has  declared  it  is 
•"esthetically"  unsuitable  for  human  con- 
sumption. Nutrition  authorities,  legislators, 
and  health  officials  have  argued  otherwise, 
but  the  FDA  is  unmoved. 

As  Senator  Engle,  Democrat,  of  California, 
commented  last  April.  "It  seems  to  me  there 
ought  to  be  some  way  to  get  the  Food  and 
Drug  people  out  of  the  way  or  run  over  the 
top  of  them." 

Meanwhile,  Scotland  wUl  feed  the  hungry 
and  build  an  Industry  while  doing  It— and 
we  can  twiddle  our  thumbs  waiting  for  the 
FDA  to  see  the  light. 
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VETERANS'    NURSING   CARE 
FACILJTIES 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WIUSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Ed- 
wards! may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  .1  am 
very  much  in  favor  of  this  bill.  I  have 
been  concerned  for  some  time  about  the 
shortage  of  beds  being  provided  for  vet- 
erans for  nursing  home  care  and  nurs- 
ing care  facilities,  and  was  honored  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  during  the  hearings  on  this 
bill. 

In  siunmary  this  legislation,  first,  au- 
thorizes the  use  of  2.000  additional  nurs- 
ing care  beds  in  the  existing  Veterans' 
Administration  system;  second,  provides 
for  limited  care  in  a  private  nursing 
home  for  certain  Veterans*  Administra- 
tion patients  who  have  received  max- 
imum hospital  benefits;  third,  increases 
aid  to  State  homes  by  providing  for  a 
5-year  program  of  capital  outlays — on 
a  matching  basis — and  a  larger  per  diem 
contribution  for  the  care  of  nursing 
home  patients;  fourth,  encourages  vet- 
erans receiving  aid  and  attendance  pen- 
sion to  reenter  hospitals  for  brief  stays 
without  loss  of  their  pension  thvis  pre- 
venting longer  stajrs  and  more  serious  ill- 
nesses; fifth,  furnishes  prosthetic  appli- 
ances to  certain  aid  and  attendance  pen- 
sioners on  an  outpatient  basis  of  the  type 
and  variety  required  in  their  everyday 
lives  and  which  would  be  furnished  if 
they  were  in  a  hospital;  sixth,  extends 
the  CBOC  program  to  keep  prospective 
nursing  home  care  patients  in  their  own 
homes  and  in  their  own  environment  as 
long  as  possible. 

California  veterans'  hospitals  are  par- 
ticularly In  need  of  the  assistance  pro- 
vided by  ttils  bill.  Our  veteran  popula- 
tion has  increased  along  with  our  general 
population,  and  our  veterans'  facilities 
have  been  seriously  overtaxed.  This 
legislation  will  alleviate  some  of  the  most 
glaring  inadequacies  of  the  medical  care 
now  provided  to  our  veterans. 


INTBORATIOW 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSdN.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  IMr.  Wao- 
conner]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
series  of  four  news  items  which  appeared 
recently  in  the  Washington  Post  and 
Evening  Star,  all  independent  of  each 
other,  accented  the  growing  disturbance 
among  the  Nation's  white  citizens  over 
the  mishandling  of  the  integration  sub- 
ject. In  its  zeal  to  court  the  Negro 
minority  which  is  so  vital  to  Its  presi- 
dential reelection  plans  next  year,  the 
admimstration  has  completely  lost  touch 
with  the  white  race  and  is  deaf  to  its 
concerns. 

It  took  the  political  master,  former 
President  Harry  Truman,  to  break  into 
print  with  statements  that  are  being  re- 
peated and  repeated  throughout  the  Na- 
tion today,  but  which  do  not  get  in  the 
papers  unless  a  "name"  speaks  them. 

President  Truman  said  in  New  York 
last  week  that  he  sympathized  with 
southerners  who  "don't  want  to  be 
pushed  around  by  damn  Yankees."  In 
another  statement  in  Cleveland  last 
Friday,  he  elaborated  a  bit  and  said  that 
"if  the  northern  busybodies  would  stay 
at  home  and  clean  up  their  own  back- 
yards, the  rest  of  the  country  will  obey 
its  laws." 

Both  these  stories  are  worth  reading 
in  their  entirety  and  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert them  here  in  the  Record. 

Another  Item  which  carries  the  saune 
theme  I  mentioned  earlier,  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  90 -percent  majority  are 
being  pushed  aside  in  the  vote-getting 
chase  after  the  10-percent  minority.  Is 
the  colxmui  of  Rowland  Evans  and  Rob- 
ert Novak  entitled.  "Daley's  Troubled 
City."  It  tells  of  mass  meetings  of 
whites  In  every  section  of  Chicago,  the 
most  segregated  city  in  the  United 
States,  each  with  a  single  theme,  pro- 
testing the  rights  of  one  race  to  remain 
separate  from  another  If  they  so  choose. 
I  hope  every  Mwnber  will  read  this  col- 
umn and  ponder  the  import  of  these 
meetings.  These  white  citizens  are  say- 
ing something  that  the  race-mixers 
need  to  hear. 

And,  finally,  if  there  is  statistical  sup- 
port needed  for  these  three  items,  that 
is  available  as  well.  The  recent  Gal- 
lup poll  broke  down  their  sampling  24 
different  ways;  grouping  people  by  ages, 
by  education,  by  area  residence,  by  re- 
ligious faith,  and  by  other  groupings  and 
out  of  these  24  categories,  only  the  ma- 
jorities of  3  groups  felt  that  Integration 
was  not  being  pushed  fast  enough.  The 
other  21  groups  felt,  in  the  majority,  that 
race  mixing  was  being  forced  on  the 
people  too  rapidly. 

From  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  regardless  of  faith,  occupation,  or 
age.  the  white  people  of  the  United 
States  are  protesting  the  so-called  civU 
rights  push  of  the  administration.    Tlie 


majority   of  the    people   are   speaking. 
The  Congress  must  listen  to  that  voice. 

BUSTBODIIS    IN    NOKTH    AB*    TETTMAH    TaBOKTS 


Clivzlakd,  September  14. — "If  the  north- 
em  busybodies  would  stay  at  home  and  clean 
up  their  own  backyards,  the  rest  of  the 
country  wiU  obey  its  laws."  former  President 
Trunum  said  tonight. 

In  a  speech  to  1.200  persona  at  a  |100-»- 
plate  dinner  honoring  Senator  Stkphbn  M. 
Young,  Democrat  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Truman  spoke 
out  on  recent  demonstrations.  In  his  usual 
blunt  style,  he  said: 

"These  youngsters  who  are  running  around 
the  country  trying  to  institute  mob  rule 
were  raised  under  the  nutty  theory  of  let 
the  child  grow  like  a  weed  with  no  home 
discipline.  It  Is  a  lazy  way  to  raise  a  family, 
"•niese  yoking  rioters  were  not  spanked 
enough  as  they  grew  up.  The  police  should 
be  furnished  with  nice  old-fashioned  butter 
paddles  and  be  authorized  to  use  them  in 
the  place  intended  for  spanking  on  such 
demonstrators  as  Interrupted  the  (House  Un- 
American  Activities)  Conunittee  hearing  in 
Washington  and  the  so-called  'sit-ins'  in  the 
mayor's  office  In  New  York." 

The  dinner  was  designed  to  raise  $100,000 
for  YoTJNG'8  reelection  campaign  if  he  should 
run  again  in  1964.  Young  continued  to  keep 
Democrats  guessing,  but  Mr.  Truman  left 
no  doubt  the  73-year-old  Senator  would  seek 
reelection. 

South  Gets  Sympathy  or  Truman 

New  York,  September  11— Former  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Truman  said  today  he  sym- 
pathizes with  southerners  who  "dont  want 
to  be  piished  around  by  damn  Yankees." 

He  also  said  he  hopes  that  Integration  in 
the  United  States  does  not  lead  to  intermar- 
riage between  the  races. 

Truman,  78.  talked  of  integration  and  his 
views  on  Intermarriage  during  his  regular 
morning  walk,  the  last  of  his  current  visit 
to  New  York.  He  and  his  wife  were  to  leave 
tonight  for  their  home  in  Independence,  Mo. 

Newsmen  accompanying  him  on  his  stroll 
along  Madison  and  Park  Avenues  asked  him 
if  he  thought  integration  would  lead  to 
intermarriage. 

"I  hope  not,"  Mr.  Truman  said.  "I  dont 
believe  In  It.  The  Lord  created  it  that  way. 
You  read  your  Bible  and  you  11  find  out." 

Mr.  Truman  praised  President  Kennedy's 
action  in  handling  the  Alabama  Integration 
crisis. 

"It  worked  out  just  as  it  should  have, 
without  anyone  getting  hurt."  he  said. 
"The  President  handled  It  In  flrstclass 
shape."  

United  States  Pushes  Integration  Too  Fast. 
50  Percent  Believk 
(By  George  Gallup) 

Princkton,  N.J..  September  10. — About 
half  the  Nation's  adults  believe  the  Kennedy 
administration  is  pushing  integraUon  too 
fast.  This  figure  is  nearly  the  same  as  it 
was  last  month,  when  the  percentage  reached 
its  highest  point  in  15  montlis. 

In  the  latest  survey.  60  percent  say  that 
the  administration  U  pushing  integration 
too  fast.  Ten  percent  say  not  fast  enough 
and  the  remaining  40  percent  say  about  right 
or  do  not  commit  themselves. 

Following  is  the  question  asked  and  the 
trend  over  the  last  4  months: 

"Do  you  think  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion is  pvishing  Integration  too  fast,  or  not 
fast  enough?" 

(Percent) 


May 

Jane 

July 

Au- 
gust 

Too  fast „ 

Not  last  enongti - 

▲boat  riffht.  do  opiiikiii 

18 

41 
14 
4S 

48 

11 
41 

90 
10 
40 

The  effect.  If  any.  at  the  Washlngtofi 
march  on  the  public's  Ttews  will  be  tneMiirad 
In  a  0«Uup  survey  now  vmderway. 

In  the  most  recent  stirvey.  75  percent  o< 
whites  UTlng  In  the  South  say  racial  Inte- 
gration is  being  pushed  too  fast.  And  as 
many  as  49  percent  of  Northern  whites  hold 
this  view. 

Here  is  an  analysis  of  opinions  of  white 
voters  across  the  Nation : 

Percent  saying  too  fast 

Percent 

College  trained 60 

High   school — -  56 

Grammar  school 5* 

Republicans 63 

Democrats 51 

Independents — 66 

Midwest *9 

South 76 

Far   west 57 

21-29  years *• 

30-49    years 66 

50  years  and  over —  68 

Business  and  professional 67 

White  collar 66 

Manual   workers 57 

Farmers 52 

CiUes.  500.000  and  over 61 

50,000   to   499.999 66 

2.500   to   49,999 67 

Under  2,500.  nonfarm 61 

Farm -  ** 

Protestants 63 

Catholics *1 

Daley's  Troubled  Crrr 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
Chicago. — Much  about  race  relations  and 
politics  In  the  Nation's  second  city  is  revealed 
by  an  untold  little  sidelight  to  the  booing  of 
Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  at  an  NAACP  rally  in 
Chicago  2  months  ago. 

When  the  booing  began,  a  Negro  woman 
on  the  city  payroll  turned  her  back  to  the 
speaker's  platform  and  bowed  her  head.  It 
looked  like  a  gesture  of  shame  and  embar- 
rassment over  the  treatment  of  her  boss  by 
fellow  Negroes.  In  truth,  she  was  Joining  in 
the  booing  herself  but  hiding  to  prevent 
detection  by  a  Democratic  precinct  captain. 
The  spectacle  of  one  of  the  37.000  bene- 
ficiaries of  Chicago's  Democratic  patronage 
biting  (or  more  properly,  booing)  the  hand 
that  feeds  her  typifies  the  political  upheaval 
set  off  by  the  Negro  revolution.  It  Is  shat- 
tering the  tight  little  world  where  Dick  Daley 
has  lived  all  his  life  and  commanded  the  past 
9  years. 

Only  a  year  ago,  Daley's  organization 
seemed  the  most  secure  of  Democratic  big 
city  machines.  There  wasn't  a  Chicago  re- 
form movement  worthy  of  the  name.  The 
city's  politically  vital  minority  group*,  in- 
cluding well  over  800,000  Negroes,  were  de- 
pendable cogs  In  the  machine.  Further- 
more, Daley  was  an  enlightened  despot — 
Interested  in  building  Chicago,  not  Interested 
In  graft. 

But  this  pretty  picture  omits  the  fact  that 
Chicago  is  one  of  the  Nation's  most  tightly 
segregated  cities.  In  a  city  where  Polish, 
IrUh,  and  Jewish  neighborhoods  are  still 
clearly  identifiable,  it  natriraUy  follows  that 
raciaUy  integrated  housing  Is  an  oddity. 
Daley's  own  neighborhood  on  the  South  Side 
Is  a  Uly -white  Irish  enclave  surrounded  by 
Negroes. 

And  when  neighborhoods  are  segregated. 
8o  are  pubUc  achooU.  Only  10  percent  of 
the  city's  elementary  schooU  can  be  caUed 
racially  integrated. 

Thus,  Chicago  was  ripe  for  this  year's 
racial  explosion.  The  new  Negro  leaden 
want  segregation  and  discrimination  of  all 
kinds  ended  and  ended  now.  In  the  cur- 
rent campaign  against  school  segregation, 
Negro  mothers  take  to  the  streets  every  day. 
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Tb«  old  NiBgro  political  iMMten — ailing  Con- 
1.1 1— mail  Wllllam  Oawaon,  tb*  DemoeraUc 
organisation's  ehtef  Nagro  lieutenant  for  a 
generation,  and  the  Negro  Alderman  hand- 
picked  by  Daley  and  Daweon — have  been 
brushed  aside. 

Moreover,  the  new  Negro  leadership  is 
furious  with  Daley.  They  know  he  could 
have  faced  an  an tl -discrimination  housing 
ordinance  through  the  city  council  any  time. 
They  know  he  could  dictate  school  integra- 
tion. They  know  he  could  oust  city  school 
superintendent  Benjamin  Willis. 

Nor  Is  Negro  militancy  Daley's  only  worry. 
In  segregated  Chicago,  the  white  attempt  to 
maintain  the  statxis  quo  is  understandably 
stronger  than  elsewhere. 

Just  look  at  this  week's  events.  On  Mon- 
day. 300  white  parents  picketed  the  all- 
white  Bogan  High  School  to  protest  the  pos- 
sible transfer  of  one  Negro  ('Strangers  stay 
at  home.  We  have  no  room  for  you."  read 
one  mother's  placard).  On  the  next  night, 
3,000  whites  packed  the  Bogan  auditorium 
for  a  protest  meeting.  And  on  Wednesday, 
4.000  South  Side  whltee  marched  on  city  hall 
to   protest  equal   housing   legislation. 

Less  publicly,  precinct  captains  of  the 
Daley  machine  are  sending  ominoiis  reports 
to  city  hall.  Thousands  of  Polish  home- 
owners frantic  that  a  Negro  might  move  in 
next  door  and  lower  property  values,  are 
in  open  revolt  against  the  Democratic 
Party.  The  middle-Income  Irish  are  not  far 
behind. 

The  white  reaction  may  be  one  reason 
why  Daley  Is  so  Impervious  to  Negro  de- 
mands. But  there  seems  to  be  a  more  pro- 
found cause  for  It:  Daley  simply  doesnt 
understand  or  doesnt  want  to  understand 
the  social  revolution  now  in  progress. 

He  repeats  the  Incantation  that  there  is 
no  segregation  in  Chicago.  He  insists  Negro 
ghettos  simply  do  not  exist.  In  the  face  of 
grassroots  Negro  unrest  here,  Daley  com- 
plains about  outside  agitators. 

What  makes  the  mayor's  attitude  doubly 
distressing  is  his  elevated  status  in  the  White 
House.  He  is  President  Kennedy's  chief — 
perhaps  only — direct  source  of  intelligence 
about  Chicago. 

It  Is  much  too  early  to  speculate  whether 
Chicago's  racial  tvirmoll  could  deprive  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  Illinois'  pivotal  electoral  votes 
next  year.  There  Is  a  more  Imminent,  less 
partisan  danger:  violence. 

Negro  leaders  view  this  danger  as  im- 
minent. Indeed,  when  thousands  of  Negroes 
and  whites  are  picketing  and  attending  mass 
meetings  each  day  for  diametrically  opposed 
caxises,  anything  can  happen. 


BRACERO  LAW 


Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gon- 
zalez] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  plain  people  can  sometimes 
take  apart  complex  issues  with  surpris- 
ing clarity.  I  have  here  a  letter  from  a 
citizen  who  lives  in  California,  which 
gives  us  some  pretty  sharp  comment  on 
why  the  bracero  law  ought  not  be  ex- 
tended: 

Glad  to  know  that  the  cries  of  hungry  and 
forsaken  children  of  the  \inemployed  citizens 
rings  louder  In  your  ears  than  the  Jingle  of 
bracero  lobbyist's  money. 

If  American  citizens  are  so  untrustworthy 
that  they  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  pick 


okntaloupes.  we  dont  need  them  In  the 
f^med  services.  Maybe  our  servicemen  in 
the  Armed  Forces  should  be  replaced  with 
bracero*. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  makes  more  than  a 
little  sense.  Service  life  is  not  very 
glamorous  in  lota  of  places.  I  really 
dp  not  know  whether  Americans  can  be 
fbund  to  do  the  stoop  labor  around  the 
rtiilitary  posts  of  the  world.  Maybe  we 
dught  to  start  Importing  mercenaries  to 
(Jo  this.  If  we  cannot  let  Americans  pick 
our  food,  why  should  we  allow  Ameri- 

ins  to  defend  our  country? 


BIRTHDAY  OP  MAJ.  GEN.  FRED- 
ERICK WILHELM  VON  STEUBEN 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
I^YAN]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
iJoint  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
oius  matter.     

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  is  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Maj.  Gen.  Frederick  Wilhelm  von  Steu- 
ben, a  man  whose  valiant  deeds  were  in- 
strumental in  achieving  American  inde- 
pendence. He  was  a  German  military 
leader  who  came  to  America  on  Decem- 
ber 1.  1777,  with  letters  from  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Silas  Deane,  and  Beaumar- 
Qhais.  who  were  leaders  in  the  movement 
lor  independence.  He  came  to  fight 
tor  freedom;  to  struggle  for  the  Amerl- 
qan  cause. 

The  spirited  general  offered  his  serv- 
ices free  of  charge  to  the  Continental 
Congress.  To  von  Steuben,  principle  was 
above  personal  comfort.  He  was  willing 
to  awjcept  a  personal  loss  and  to  make 
self-sacrifices  so  that  the  American  peo- 
ple might  become  free.  When  he  joined 
Washington's  army,  it  was  apparent  to 
Ijhe  Congress  that  this  Prussian-bom 
militarist  had  developed  a  strong  sense 
Of  loyalty  to  America  and  to  her  ideals. 

Gen.  George  Washington,  Impressed  by 
4on  Stouben's  practical  knowledge  and 
0xperience  in  military  affairs,  soon  ap- 
|)ointed  him  Acting  Inspector  General. 
In  addition,  he  was  given  the  difficult 
and  key  job  of  training  the  Army.  With- 
out his  professional  training  and  leader- 
ship, the  independence  movement  might 
iave  collapsed. 

The  general  not  only  succeeded  in 
grilling  the  rookie  American  troops  to 
perfection,  but  he  also  inspired  them 
With  his  mUitary  writings,  including  a 
basic  training  manual.  "Regulations  for 
|he  Order  and  Discipline  of  the  Troops 
<»f  the  United  States." 

When  the  peace  and  victory  was  ours, 
yon  Stouben  continued  to  work  for  the 
tiew  Nation  he  had  served  so  well.  He 
Jissisted  Washington  in  the  preparation 
Of  a  plan  for  the  future  defense  of  the 
United  States  and  the  mobilization  of 
her  Armed  Forces.  Washington's  last 
i)fflcial  act  l)ef ore  relinquishing  command 
Of  the  Army  in  1783  was  to  write  a  letter 

f)f  commendation  to  von  Steuben  for  his 
nvaluable  services  to  the  United  States 
hroughout  the  war. 


On  this  day.  September  17,  when  the 
Nation  commemorates  the  signing  of  the 
Constitution.  Americans  also  should  pay 
homage  and  respect  to  their  "adopted 
patriot"  von  Steuben,  who  joined  Wash- 
ington at  Valley  Forge,  distlngiiished 
himself  in  battles  at  Monmouth  and 
Yorktown,  and  later  became  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States. 

His  democratic  spirit  should  be  an  in- 
spiration for  the  youth  of  our  Nation  who 
are  interested  in  elevating  the  image  of 
America  by  defending  her  great  constitu- 
tional principles. 

It  is  only  fitting  and  proper  that  the 
Steuben  Society  of  America  today  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  its 
namesake.  The  anniversary  of  the  cele- 
bration of  his  birthday  centers  entirely 
on  the  theme  of  Americanism. 

On  this  occasion.  I  am  happy  to  Join 
with  those  Steuben  Society  members  in 
all  parts  of  America  who  look  upon  today 
as  a  day  of  rededication  to  the  Ideals  of 
this  country.  Those  who  honor  him  do 
so  as  an  expression  of  their  loyalty  to 
America  and  to  the  principles  for  which 
he  fought.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  the  great  principle  that 
was  involved  in  the  American  Revolution. 


NEW  RADIATION  RESEARCH  CEN- 
TER  AT  NOTRE  DAME  UNIVER- 
SITY 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WIUSOK.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brade- 
MAs]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  on  the  subject  of  the 
dedication  of  a  new  radiation  research 
center  at  Notre  Dame  University,  and 
include  two  addresses  delivered  at  Notre 
Dame,  one  by  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg, 
chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, and  the  other  by  Dr.  Frederick 
Seitz.  president  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  two  editorials  pertaining 
to  the  same  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had 
the  great  pleasure  on  September  1.  1963, 
of  being  present  at  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  for  the  dedication  of  a  new 
Radiation  Research  Building  which  was 
constructed  with  funds  provided  by  Con- 
gress and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

Leading  scientists  from  England,  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  of  the 
world  were  present  for  the  dedication 
ceremonies  as  well  as  to  attend  the  first 
meeting  ever  held  in  this  country  of  the 
Faraday  Society,  a  pioneering  organiza- 
tion of  British  scientists  with  American 
members. 

Major  speeches  were  delivered  on  this 
occasion  by  two  distinguished  American 
scientists.  Dr.  Glen  T.  Seaborg,  chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  Dr.  Frederick  Seitz  of  the 
University  of  Blinois,  president  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Also  present  for  the  occasion  was  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Melvin  Price  of  Illinois,  who  as  chairman 
of  the  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
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committee  of  the  Joint  Conunittee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  played  a  key  role  in  the 
decision  to  construct  the  $2.2  million 
buUding    at   the    University    of    Notre 

Dame.  ,     , ^ 

There  are  two  other  persons  of  whom 
I  would  like  to  make  particular  mention 
in  connection  with  the  new  center.  The 
first  is  Dr.  Milton  Burton,  a  member  of 
the  faculty  at  Notre  Dame  since  1946  and 
the  director  of  the  research  program  in 
radiation  chemistry  which  will  now  be 
carried  on  in  the  new  building. 

Dr  Burton's  great  scientific  compe- 
tence and  his  personal  dedication  are  in 
large  measure  responsible  for  the  leader- 
ship which  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
symbolizes  in  the  field  of  radiation  ch«n- 
istry  in  our  country  and,  indeed,  in  the 

world. 

I  also  want  to  speak  of  Father  Hes- 
burgh,  the  Reverend  Theodore  M.  Hes- 
burgh.  CB.C.  president  of  the  Univerrfty 
of  Notre  Dame,  whose  remarkable  abili- 
ties have  been  largely  responsible  for  the 
continuing  strides  which  Notre  Dame 
has  been  making  in  the  academic  world. 
Father  Hesburgh  surely  is  one  of  the 
greatest  university  presidents  in  our 
country  today.  ^    ,  *.», 

At  a  special  convocation  as  part  or  tne 
dedicatory  ceremonies.  Father  Hesburgh 
conferred  honorary  doctors  of  science 
degrees  on  two  pioneers  in  radiation 
chemistry.  Dr.  James  Franck.  professor 
of  chemistry,  emeritus,  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  Samuel  C.  Lind,  of 
Oak  Ridge.  Tenn..  National  Laboratory. 
Dr  Lind  is  know  as  the  father  of  radi- 
ation chemistry  and  Dr.  Franck.  a  Nobel 
Prize  winner,  Is  regarded  as  the  father  of 
modem  photochemistry. 

Not  only  because  their  addresses  were 
deUvered  on  an  occasion  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  people  of  the  district  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  but  also  be- 
cause what  Dr.  Seaborg  and  Dr.  Seitz 
said  at  these  ceremonies  is  of  signifi- 
cance to  an  those  concerned  with  the 
role  of  both  science  and  education  in 
America  today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  their  addresses  on  this  occasion 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Radiaiion    Chemistbt    at   Wotss   Dame 
(Remarks  by  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seal>org,  Chair- 
man  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Conunlsslon,  at 
the  dedication  of  the  Radiation  Research 
Building.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre 
Dame.  Ind.,  September  1.  1963) 
Many  of  you  attending  these  ceremonies 
today  are  also  here  to  attend  the  discussions 
of    the    Faraday   Society    on   "fundamental 
processes  In  radiation  chemistry"  which  be- 
gin tomorrow  morning.    This  wlU  be  the  first 
Faraday  Society  meeting  held  In  the  United 
States.     I    feel    that    the    presence    of    thU 
learned  society  lends  a  greater  significance 
to  this  ceremony. 

Radiation  chemistry,  as  we  know  It  today, 
was  spawned  by  the  Manhattan  district  out 
of  urgent  need.  Early  In  1942.  when  "the 
meUllurglcal  laboratory"  was  formed,  it  was 
recognleed  by  Dr.  Frank  Speddlng,  who  was 
then  director  of  the  chemistry  division,  that 
the  vmderstandlng  of  chemical  effects  of 
radiation  would  play  a  significant  role  In  the 
success  of  the  plutonium  project.  The 
metallurgical  project  was  the  cover  name  for 
the  Plutonium  project  to  preserve  the  nec- 
essary secrecy.  In  May  1942,  Dr.  Speddlng 
asked  Prof.  MUton  Burton  to  Join  the  chem- 
istry dlvUlon  as  chief  of  what  was  sub- 
sequently called  the  radiation  effects  section. 
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I  recall  that  I  visited  MUton  In  New  York 
at  that  time  and  wgwl  Wm  to  Jota  <»» 
mysterious  project  in  Chicago,  and  he  did  so 
soon  thereafter. 

The  primary  responslblUtles  of  the  radia- 
tion  effects   secUon   were    those   associated 
with  the  chemical  effects  In  those  systems  in- 
volved in  the  production  and  separation  of 
the  materials  needed  In  the  manufacture  of 
the    nuclear   device.     This   covered   a    very 
broad  area,  ranging  from  such  things  as  the 
effect  of  radiation  on  the  graphite  moderator 
to  lubricants  In  pumps.    In  those  early  days, 
no  one  had  any  good  Idea  of  what  Inten- 
slUes  or  amounts  of  radiation  could  be  ex- 
pected from  a  nuclear  reactor.     Indeed,  at 
that  time  It  was  not  even  known  for  certain 
whether  a  siistalned  nuclear  chain  reaction 
was    possible.      There    was    some    scientific 
llteratme  avaUable  on  the  effects  of  radia- 
tion  on  chemical  systems  prior   to   1942— 
mwh  of  it  due  to  the  pioneering  efforts  of 
Drs.    S.    C.    Lind    and    H.    Fricke— but    the 
enormous  scientific  effort  associated  with  the 
Plutonium   project  generated    a  myriad   of 
problems  never  before  encountered. 

PROBLEMS   INCOUNTXEED    AND    RESOLVia) 

Although  the  technical  problems  of  the 
radiation  effects  section  were  vast,  so  were 
the  administrative  problems.  Personnel  had 
to  be  assembled,  as  well  as  equipment;  physi- 
cal space  was  at  a  premiimi:  radiation  sources 
were  few.  I  weU  recall  the  competition  be- 
tween  our  groups  for  the  limited  laboratory 
space  in  the  hastUy  erected  building  known 
as  New  ChemUtry  on  Ingleslde  Avenue  at  the 
edge  of  the  University  of  Chicago  campus. 
Some  of  these  admlnlstrattve  problems  were 
aulckly  surmounted,  but  the  problem  of 
space  was  never  solved— I  doubt  If  It  ever 

win  be. 

The  Mt>blem  erf  obtaining  radiation  sources 
was  soon  resolved.  Very  fortunately,  there 
was  on  the  Notre  Dame  campus  a  1-Mev  Van 
de  Graaff  accelerator  that  was  emlnenUy 
suitable  for  much  of  this  work.  Dr.  Burton 
aulckly  secured  the  fuU-tlme  use  of  this 
source  and  in  doing  so  l»^ught  radiation 
chemistry  to  this  campus,  where  It  remained 
and  flourished. 

The  problems  related  to  personnel  were 
also  solved  with  relative  ease.  Dr.  Burton, 
very  fortvmately.  was  successful  In  wearing 
the  able  assistance  of  such  people  as  Drs. 
W  M.  Garrison.  T.  J.  Neubert.  T.  W.  Davis. 
C  Hochanadel.  J.  GhornUey.  C.  V.  Cannon, 
and— a  little  later— Dr.  A  O.  AUen.  Many 
of  these  people  are  here  today,  and  I  am  s\ire 
they  could  (and  wUl.  during  the  course  of 
the  next  few  days)  teU  interesting  and  hu- 
man storles-^especially  those  relaUng  to  the 
abundant  enthusiasm  which  Prof.  MUton 
Burton  appUed  to  all  his  activities. 

The  eagerness  with  which  he  attacked  his 
work  made  an  early  impression  on  aU  of  us 
at  the  metallurgical  laboratory— even  on  the 
security  guards.  Toward  midnight  one  eve- 
ning MUton  was  working  at  his  desk  In  the 
laboratory.  HU  laboratory  seems  to  have 
been  rather  solicitously  protected  by  an 
armed  guard,  willing  and  apparently  anxious 
to  use  either  end  of  his  gun  In  patriotic  fer- 
vor If  my  memcxy  serves  me  correctly.  Mil- 
ton ended  up  outside  the  laboratory  with  a 
torn  shirt,  a  bloody  head  and  some  other  re- 
minders that  that  guard  was  not  selected  on 
the  basis  of  his  scientific  acumen.  I  am  sure 
that  this  was  not  the  first  or  the  last  time 
Dr.  Bvirton-s  enthusiasm  caused  some  strong 
differences  In  opinion. 

radiation  research  expands 
As  the  Plutonium  project  advanced  throiigh 
a  succession  of  Important  achievements  to- 
ward its  final  goal,  so  did  the  radiation  effects 
section  NoUble  achievements  In  the  basic 
understanding  of  the  effects  of  radiation  on 
many  chemical  systems  were  made  especlaUy 
on  pure  water,  aqueous  systems  and  graph- 
ite Dr  James  Franck.  who  succeeded  Dr. 
Speddlng  as  director  of  the  chemistry  divl- 


■loQ  and  who  later  became  a  sort  of  roving 
consviltant,  contributed  most  decisively  to 
the  fundamental  understanding  of  the  effect 

of  radiation  m  these  systems.  

Many  of  you  here  today,  by  the  way.  should 
be  happy  to  know  that  the  Smyth  report 
lists  "The  Effect  of  Radiation  on  Water  and 
Aqueous  Solutions"  as  a  project  closed  out 
almost  20  years  ago.  As  I  understand  It  this 
came  about  by  Milton's  frustration  with  a 
metallurgical  labwatory  procedure  of  assign- 
ing code  numbers  to  all  proJecU  under  study. 
As  the  research  effort  expanded  and  the  radi- 
ation effects  section  grew,  MUton  soon  found 
that  there  were  more  than  100  separate  proj- 
ect numbers  associated  with  the  radiation 
chemistry  of  aqueous  systems;  by  a  single 
strike  of  hU  pen  all  of  these  proJecU  but  1 
were  eliminated.  Since  the  project  numbers 
no  longer  existed,  the  work  was  considered 

completed. 

peacctqcs  rxseabch 

The  end  of  the  war  did  not  mark  the  end 
of  research  In  this  field,  which  was  onlyln 
its  infancy.  Many  of  the  personnel  associ- 
ated with  this  research  during  the  war  con- 
tinued to  devote  their  Intellectual  efforts  to 
thU  fascinating  new  chemistry  in  peacetime. 
Their  efforts  and  the  activities  of  the  newly 
formed  Atomic  Energy  Commission  propa- 
gated Interest  at  a  rate  which  was  sufficient 
to  see  this  new  chemistry  emerge  as  a  distinct 
discipline  as  manifested  by  symposia.  Jour- 
nals, texts,  conferences,  and  so  forth.  In  less 
than  a  decade. 

The  name  "radiation  chemistry"  was  ac- 
cepted by  aU  and  began  to  appear  with  in- 
creasing frequency  In  our  scientific  literature. 
The  papers  of  the  June  1947  symposium  on 
radiation  chemUtry  held  on  thU  campus 
were  soon  f  oUowed  by  many  Individual  papers 
from  scientisU  both  here  and  abroad,  by 
texts,  American  Chemical  Society  and  other 
symposia.  Faraday  Society  discussions,  Gor- 
don conferences,  international  conferences, 
and  so  forth. 

Like  other  scientific  areas  which  have  at- 
tracted great  interest,  radiation  chemUtry 
has  matured  to  the  point  where  It  has  be- 
come a  source  of  stimulus  to  other  scientific 
areas— such  as  photochemistry,  kinetics, 
mass  spectrometry,  and  solid  state  chemistry, 
to  name  a  few. 


NOTRE    DAME'S    EAMtT    «OLB 

The  responsible  staff  of  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  has  tmquestlonably  played  a 
most  significant  role  In  the  development  of 
radiation  chemistry  as  a  mat\ire  and  estab- 
lished discipline— not  only  In  profound  and 
lasting  scientific  contributions,  but  in  the 
education  and  training  of  personnel.  Indeed, 
a  good  many  of  you  who  are  here  to  attend 
the  Faraday  Society  discussions  have  at  one 
time  or  other  been  associated  with  this  uni- 
versity m  a  formal  manner. 

Notre  Dame   was   the   first  imlverslty   In 
America  to  provide  formal  training  in  this 
new   chemistry   and   is   today   Its   principal 
source  of  postgraduate  trained  personnel  In 
the  United  States.    This  program  began  in 
1946  when  Professor  Btirton.  who  bad  Joined 
the  faculty  of  Notre  Dame  late  in  the  previ- 
ous  year,   obtained   a   research   grant  from 
the  OfBce  of  Naval  Research  to  continue  In- 
vestigation of  the  many  fascinating  Problems 
uncovered  during  the  war  years.     Aftw  the 
formation  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
m  1947,  It  was  recognized  that,  as  centers  of 
stimulus  and  as  centers  of  training,  our  uni- 
versities and  coUeges  were  of  great  Inxpor- 
tance  to  the  success  of  the  Commission  s  sci- 
entific programs.     One  of  tiie  Commission's 
earliest   university    contracts   was   with   the 
radiation    chemistry    group    here    at    Notre 

Dame. 

This  formal  association  between  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  Notre  Dame, 
which  began  some  14  years  ago,  has  been 
most  successful.  Indeed,  our  presence  here 
today    signifies    the    recognition    of    Notre 
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D«me  as  a  center  of  excellence  In  radiation 
ctiemlctry. 

TbU  tmildlng  whleh  we  are  dedicating 
today  wa«  put  on  this  campus  because  the 
Congress,  tiirougli  Its  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Knergy,  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission recognised  the  Importance  of  the 
■clentlflc  competence  of  the  responsible 
faculty  to  the  basic  research  program  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  building  Is 
not  a  reward  to  the  University  of  Notre 
Dfune  for  Its  contributions  to  our  program — 
It  Is.  rather,  a  sound  investment  on  our  part 
to  lns\ire  maxlmxim  Intellectual  growth  In 
the  discipline  of  radiation  chemistry. 

Scientific  research  today,  especially  In 
fields  related  to  atomic  energy,  Is  expensive — 
much  more  so  than  It  was  Just  10  years  ago. 
To  a  large  extent  this  Is  due  to  the  Increase 
In  the  degree  of  sophistication  of  our  ex- 
periments, which  Is  a  direct  reflection  of  our 
knowledge.  It  la  also  due  to  a  large  extent, 
however,  to  Increased  research  services  which 
are  attendant  to  research  facilities.  With 
your  indulgence.  I  should  like  to  enlarge 
upon  this  subject  a  little  because  of  Its  per- 
tinence to  research  support  to  universities 
by  outside  agencies. 

The  Impact  of  the  explosion  of  science  on 
our  universities  and  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  support  of  research  Is  a  sub- 
ject of  mtich  discussion  and  often  heated 
debate.  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  the  ring  In 
this  subject,  but  merely  to  Indicate  some  of 
my  thinking  on  the  matter. 

rax  nonaiki.  covnifMxirr's  bolk 

Research  support  to  universities  as  It  ex- 
ists today  In  America  puts  a  heavy  biirden 
on  the  universities,  for  It  Insists  on  the  pres- 
ence of  one  or  more  scientists  of  outstanding 
competence  on  the  faculty  before  even  mod- 
est support  Is  forthcoming.  Substantial  sup- 
port can  be  realized  only  If  there  is  an  as- 
sembly of  scientific  competence  In  one  or 
more  particular  areas  of  research,  and  only 
substantial  support  can  provide  the  first-rate 
research  facilities  and  their  attendant  re- 
search services  which  are  required  to  create 
a  center  of  excellence.  Universities  must 
therefore — by  a  considerable  Investment  of 
their  own  funds — provide  research  facilities 
and  services  sufficient  to  attract  competent 
scientists  before  they  can  hope  to  obtain  re- 
search support.  In  our  present-day  competi- 
tive society,  this  can  be  very  difficult  for  In- 
stitutions of  limited  financial  resources.  It 
Is  my  own  opinion  that  the  Government  has 
a  responsibility  to  aid  in  the  establishment 
of  new  centers  of  excellence  in  research  and 
education. 

I  am  sure  tliat  you  can  see  that  a  slt\ia- 
tlon  such  as  the  present  one  Is  fraught  with 
many  dangers.  We  in  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  are  aware  of  these  dangers;  and 
I  can  assure  you,  so  are  many  Representa- 
tives in  Congress,  which  is  the  ultimate 
source  of  the  funds  provided  for  research 
support. 

I  feel  sure  that  we  all  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  science  faculties  that  are  free  to 
p\irsue  their  own  intellectual  Interests — un- 
inhibited and  free  from  the  restraints  im- 
posed by  the  wishes  and  means  of  outside 
agencies  or  individuals.  In  those  universities 
and  colleges  where  scientists  are  simply  con- 
sidered In  the  same  light  as  other  scholars 
and  are  not  considered  as  financial  assets, 
this  atmosphere,  I  believe,  prevails.  Such  Is 
the  case,  I  am  sure,  on  this  campus,  which 
Is  under  the  guidance  of  scholars  and  where 
scholarship  Ls  of  paramount  Importance. 
But  not  all  schools  have  a  Father  Hesbaugh 
on  their  campuses. 

It  Is  obvious  that  much  research  remains 
to  be  done.  Basic  research  Is  the  foundation 
upon  which  technological  and  social  ad- 
vances are  made,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
strong  and  continued  basic  research  support 
In  our  universities  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  a  necessity.  In  my  judgment,  the 
moet  important  problems  facing  our  univer- 


sities today  are  those  directly  associated  with 
th^  degree  and  manner  In  which  our  univer- 
sities obtain  their  funds. 

IlfVESTMKNT    IN    EXSXAKCH    AND   THX   TXTTXTtX 

To  prevent  the  problems  of  fiscal  Instabil- 
ity in  our  universities,  we  must  face  up  to 
th4  real  costs  of  research  and  education  at 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  and  provide 
flniinclal  support  in  a  manner  which  Is  con- 
sistent with  good  scholarship  and  which  will 
prqmote  fiscal  stability;  for  to  accept  their 
rol^  In  our  Nation's  long-range  commitment 
to  !basic  research,  universities  must  be  free 
to  develop  and  pursue  their  own  intellectual 
Intsbrests  according  to  their  own  best  judg- 
ment, and  to  do  this  universities  must  be 
fre*  of  any  fiscal  crises. 

'^Is  building  Is  completed,  and  standing 
he^e  befor*!  your  new  library  it  portends  the 
continued  vigorous  growth  of  your  \inlver- 
BltT.  Its  completion  also  fulfills  the  proph- 
ecst  made  by  my  predecessor,  John  McCone, 
at  jyour  1959  commencement  exercises  when 
he  told:  "I  can  foresee  a  fine  new  laboratory 
on  this  campus  which  will  be  devoted  to 
baflic  research  in  radiation  chemistry." 

This  building,  which  has  been  constructed 
at  B  cost  of  some  $2  million,  is  a  refiectlon 
of  our  confidence  in  your  ability  to  maln- 
taih  those  qualities  and  attributes  which 
hate  made  Notre  Dtune  a  center  of 
exqellence. 

AotsESS  roa  Building  Dkdication  at  Noras 

Damz   Unttzrsitt 
(AQdress  of  Dr.  Frederick  Seitz,  Department 

qr  Physics,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 

m.;      President,     National     Academy     of 

Sciences) 

Father  Hesburgh,  distinguished  guests,  it 
Is  $  deep  privilege  to  participate  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  this  new  research  laboratory.  In 
facte,  I  must  admit  that  I  experience  a  mlx- 
tu])e  of  happy  emotions  in  being  with  you 
to4ay. 

first,  I  feel  very  conscious  of  being  an 
honorary  alumnus  of  the  university,  a  prlvl- 
legp  I  share  with  Pope  Paul  VI. 

$econd,  there  are  the  emotions  derived 
fro|n  seeing  again  so  many  old  friends  and 
associates — I  might  mention  in  particular 
Professor  Burton  and  Dean  Rossini — who  are 
doing  so  much  to  add  luster  to  this  Institu- 
tion under  the  guidance  of  one  of  the  most 
dlatingulshed  university  presidents  in  our 
coijntry. 

Then,  there  Is  the  pleasure  of  seeing  an 
entire  laboratory  devoted  to  the  field  of  radi- 
ation effects  which  has  been  so  close  to  my 
he$rt  for  more  than  two  decades.  There  is  no 
dotibt  in  my  mind  that  this  laboratory  shall 
open  up  new  chapters  in  the  evolution  of 
thto  very  rich  and  productive  field. 

tTnally.  I  should  add  that  I  look  upon  your 
nelv  building  with  a  certain  sense  of  envy 
wlilch  you  will  find  it  easy  to  understand. 
WUen  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  intro- 
dut^ed  the  bill  which  Included  the  request 
ta^  your  building  into  Congress,  it  also  in- 
cluded a  building  for  somewhat  similar  piu'- 
pofes  for  my  own  university.  Unfortunately, 
a  iighly  Influential  Representative  from  one 
of  Tour  sister  States  decided  that  only  Notre 
Datne  was  worthy  of  such  a  laboratory  and 
removed  the  other  laboratory  from  the 
budget.  In  the  meantime,  the  distinguished 
Congressman  has  departed  this  e&rth  and 
doubtless  Is  looking  down  on  us  from  heaven 
today  with  much  pleasure  because  of  the 
de^llcation.  I  wish,  for  many  good  reasons, 
that  he  were  with  us  so  that  he  could  enjoy 
the  occasion  more  directly.  It  would  also 
gl\|e  me  an  opportunity  to  assure  him  that  I 
be^r  him  no  111  will.  I  might  add  that  we 
flnlally  did  succeed  In  obtaining  the  funds 
foB  the  building,  partly  with  the  help  of  the 
Att>mlc  Energy  Commission,  although  it  was 
necessary  to  use  somewhat  more  complex 
ch^nels  because  of  the  obstacles  that  we 
faded  In  Congress. 


NKW   rksxarch   u^boratoriks 


New  research  laboratories  are  not  the  rar- 
ity these  days  that  they  were  during  the 
depression  years  when  I  completed  graduate 
work.  Nevertheless,  each  new  laboratory  Is 
worthy  of  a  special  celebration  in  which 
there  is  a  mixture  of  the  joyful  and  the 
serious.  A  new  laboratory  underscores  a 
highly  significant  development  of  our  time, 
namely  the  fact  that  science  is  now  widely 
recognized  as  a  majc»-  underpinning  of  soci- 
ety and  Is  being  well  supported.  Having 
lived  through  the  depression  years  of  the 
1930's,  I  cannot  continue  but  to  marvel  at 
the  speed  of  growth  of  this  concept  since 
1940.  As  I  am  sure  all  of  you  are  aware,  the 
support  of  science  has  essentially  doubled 
on  the  average  every  4  years  or  so  since  the 
end  of  the  war.  I  think  it  Is  safe  to  say  more 
wealth  has  been  devoted  to  good  science  In 
the  last  15  years  than  In  all  the  centuries 
throughout  the  world  prior  to  1940. 

Although  this  growth  Is  In  one  sense  re- 
markable, it  is  in  another  sense  perhaps 
strange  that  it  took  so  long  for  the  present 
state  of  affairs  to  come  about  because  the 
potentiality  of  science  for  improving  man's 
lot  was  clearly  recognized  by  Bacon  and 
Descartes  nearly  400  years  ago.  In  fact, 
Descartes  hoped  that  the  golden  era  we  are 
now  experiencing  would  come  about  In  his 
own  lifetime  in  substantial  part  as  a  result 
of  his  own  efforts. 

SCIZNCX    AND     TZCHNOLOGT 

The  reason  for  the  long  delay  Is  fairly  com- 
plex. However,  I  believe  the  main  source  of 
delay  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Interplay 
between  science  and  technology  is  one  in- 
volving a  certain  reverberation  time.  A  cer- 
tain minimum  number  of  generations  had  to 
p€iS8  before  science  and  technology,  working 
in  tandem,  could  help  one  another  in  the 
way  which  has  made  the  present  golden  age 
cA  science  possible.  We  all  recognize  that 
technology  now  turns  to  science  for  many  of 
its  most  productive  ideas  whereas  science 
turns  to  technology  for  new  tools.  As  sig- 
nificantly, however,  science  also  turns  to  the 
profits  of  technology  for  the  monetary  wealth 
which  supports  science  in  a  number  of  ways. 
It  Is  only  In  the  last  generation  or  two  that 
this  wealth  gained  through  technology  has 
achieved  a  level  which  permits  society  to 
educate  a  siifficiently  large  fraction  of  the 
population  to  allow  science  to  fiower  In  a  way 
in  which  It  can  reiilly  have  a  significant  effect 
upon  technology  in  a  short  period  of  time. 
In  other  words,  many  generations  have  been 
required  for  the  feedback  between  science 
and  technology  to  build  up  both  to  the  pres- 
ent highly  effective  level. 

In  this  connection,  we  may  note  that  only 
In  the  last  generation  or  two  has  the  ad- 
vance of  technology  depended  on  access  to 
the  most  advanced  type  of  scientist  and  his 
specialized  scientific  knowledge;  that  Is,  to 
the  type  of  knowledge  we  now  associate  with 
education  at  the  Ph.  D.  level  or  its  equivalent. 
At  earlier  periods,  the  half-educated  person 
could  accomplish  a  great  deal  for  technology 
by  a  combination  of  patience  and  intuition. 
Today,  there  is  scarcely  a  field  of  technology 
that  does  not  need  application  of  the  most 
advanced  and  sophisticated  scientific  knowl- 
edge  If   it  is   to   progress. 

MATERiAi,  BENzrrrs  or  scixnci 
Since  the  wealth  required  to  support  sci- 
ence on  a  large  scale  is  generated  by  our  tech- 
nological effort,  it  is  quite  common  these 
days  to  justify  the  support  of  science  by  the 
benefits  of  a  material  kind  which  It  pro- 
vides mankind  whether  they  lie  in  the  fields 
of  commerce,  defense,  or  health.  This  theme 
runs  back  and  forth  through  all  of  the  pro- 
posals which  we  prepare  for  gifts,  grants,  and 
contracts,  whether  governmental  or  private. 
Personally,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
be  the  least  bit  ashamed  of  thU  fact,  for  the 
material  benefits  derived  from  science  have 
Indeed   lightened    the    burden   of   mankind 
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enormously.  Were  it  not  for  the  products  of 
research  in  agriculture,  communications, 
medicine,  and  the  like,  most  of  us  in  this 
room  would  not  be  alive  today  and  those  of 
us  who  were  wovild  for  the  most  part  not 
enjoy  anything  approaching  the  sense  of 
well-being  which  we  do  or  the  freedom  of 
choice  of  careers.  It  is  not  for  us  who  have 
reaped  such  enormous  i>ersonal  or  collective 
benefits  from  science  to  frown  upon  its 
applications. 

It  also  seems  appropriate,  however,  par- 
ticularly on  an  occasion  such  as  this,  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  complete  man  does  not  deal 
with  material  things  alone.  In  fact,  he  has 
other  highly  important  needs  upon  which  I 
should  like  to  dwell,  noting  as  I  do  so  that 
science  is  fully  as  Important  for  these  as  for 
advancing  the  material  aspects  of  life. 

OTHEH    BENEFITS    OF    SCIENCE 

Prominent  among  these  needs,  we  may 
recognize  that  mankind  will  forever  con- 
template with  awe  the  unfathomable  mystery 
In  which  we  are  immersed;  a  mystery  which 
Is  as  much  a  part  of  our  existence  as  the 
material  world  to  which  we  warp  so  much 
of  our  efforts  at  the  present  time.  At  first 
sight,  it  may  seem  that  science  is  of  limited 
use  in  the  contemplation  of  this  mystery 
because  the  concepts  relating  to  it  basically 
lie  not  only  beyond  the  capabilities  of  our 
rational  apparatus  but  also  beyond  the  scope 
of  our  language  except  In  a  relatively  crude 
way.  We  must  recognize,  however,  that 
science  serves  two  valuable  purposes  In  this 
connection:  First,  it  provides  intellectual 
and  spiritual  enlightenment  on  those  mat- 
ters which  do  He  within  our  range  of  compre- 
hension. Second,  it  permits  us  to  delineate 
more  clearly  the  boundary  between  those 
areas  which  can  be  understood  by  the  type  of 
disciplined  logical  probing  characteristic  of 
science  and  those  which  we  can  hope  to  ap- 
proach only  through  what  is  termed  "faith." 
In  this  entire  realm,  science,  philosophy,  and 
religion  walk  hand  in  hand  as  partners. 
The  level  of  sophistication  or  purity  of  our 
contemplation  of  the  overall  aspects  of  the 
universe  In  which  we  live  is  profoundly 
affected  by  the  evolution  of  the  knowledge 
gained  through  science. 

KNOWLEDGE    OF    MAN 

The  other  great  issue  to  which  man  must 
continue  to  be  dedicated  is  that  of  under- 
standing himself  both  broadly  and  in  depth. 
Whatever  philosophical  or  ethical  value  this 
process  of  self-comprehension  may  have  had 
In  the  past,  it  is  now  clear  that  our  con- 
tinued existence  on  this  planet  will  prob- 
ably depend  more  on  our  ability  to  under- 
stand ovuselves  and  our  limitations  than  up- 
on any  other  factor. 

The  problem  of  Increasing  self-compre- 
hension is  a  task  for  mankind  as  a  whole. 
The  mission  does  not  belong  exclusively  to 
any  art  or  profession,  for  man  is  a  many- 
faceted  creature.  He  can  and  should  be  re- 
vealed to  himself  on  many  planes  of  vision. 
An  Indispensable  part  of  this  task  belongs 
to  the  clergy.  Moreover,  as  the  late  Pope 
John  so  clearly  demonstrated  through  his 
example,  this  task  transcends  religious  de- 
nominations if  we  are  to  consider  mankind 
as  a  whole.  Part  of  the  task  belongs  to 
the  artist — the  poet,  the  novelist,  the  paint- 
er, the  dramatist  and  the  composer.  Part 
belongs  to  the  lawyer  with  his  cases  and  his 
guiding  precepts.  Part  belongs  to  the  phi- 
losopher and  the  historian.  And  a  highly 
Important  part  belongs  to  the  scientist. 

Whatever  great  value  we  may  place  upon 
the  role  science  plays  In  helping  us  accom- 
modate ourselves  to  nature,  the  knowledge 
we  gain  of  ourselves  through  science  is  fully 
as  important  in  the  larger  sense. 

Through  anthropology  and  paleontology, 
which  by  this  time  have  borrowed  tools  from 
all  of  science,  we  now  realize  that  man 
emerged  from  his  primate  antecedents  as  a 
land  rover  with  an  erect  posture  about  10  or 


15  million  years  ago.  Stanewhere  along  this 
path,  he  divided  his  family  into  camlvoroua 
and  herbivorous  branches  which  one  contrib- 
utor with  a  touch  of  the  poet  has  termed 
the  branches  of  Cain  and  Abel.  The  remains 
that  Cain  has  left  behind  show  us  not  only 
that  he  slew  Abel  but  that  he  probably  de- 
voured him  in  the  process.  The  scientific 
evidence  In  hand  also  Indicates  more  and 
more  strongly  that  our  species  is  the  de- 
scendant of  the  family  of  Cain  the  Implac- 
able predator.  It  Is  highly  Important  that 
we  keep  this  fact  about  our  origin  in  mind  in 
the  period  ahead. 

EVOLUTION    OF    MAN 

At  some  point  about  2  million  years  ago, 
our  forebears  began  to  evolve  those  special 
features  of  the  central  nervous  system  that 
ultimately  transformed  us  Into  the  reasoning 
creative  artisan;  that  Is,  the  Inventor,  and 
thereby  gave  our  aggressive  predatory  In- 
stincts new  capabilities  to  use  In  our  mission 
on  earth.  The  Homo  sapiens  that  emerged 
from  all  of  this  about  50,000  years  ago  was 
genetically  our  twin.  All  he  lacked  was  our 
knowledge,  experience,  and  Institutions.  The 
difference  between  us  lies  In  the  level  of  edu- 
cation or  knowledge. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  through  this 
long  period  of  evolutionary  development,  ex- 
tending over  10  million  or  more  years,  our 
ancestors  have  been  social  beings  much  as 
we,  entering  as  individuals  within  groups 
which,  in  turn,  have  Interacted  with  one  an- 
other as  more  or  less  unified  entities.  It  is 
only  reasonable  to  assume  that  this  social 
side  of  our  nature  must  have  undergone  very 
complex  and  diverse  evolution  in  parallel 
with  the  evolution  of  all  other  aspects  of  our 
makeup  that  relate  to  the  upper  levels  of  the 
central  nervous  system.  This  aspect  of  our 
inheritance  merits  far  more  attention  than 
it  has  received  to  date,  for  in  it  there  may 
well  lie  the  key  to  understanding  the  particu- 
lar aspects  of  our  nature  which,  when  cou- 
pled with  our  growing  power  to  destroy,  have 
a  good  chance  of  driving  \is  Into  extinction. 

INTERHUMAN  RELATIONS 

In  considering  the  evolution  of  those  parts 
of  our  brain  which  have  to  do  with  Interhu- 
man  relations,  we  may  note,  on  the  pleasant 
side,  the  gift  we  have  gained  which  permits 
us  to  appreciate  and  treasure  sophisticated 
art,  poetry,  and  music,  all  of  which  do  so 
much  to  enrich  our  lives.  However,  along 
with  this  we  cannot  help  but  ponder  the 
complete  range  of  social  Instincts  we  may 
have  inherited  from  oiu  ancestor  Cain.  It  Is 
not  possible  for  our  generation  to  dwell  on 
this  Issue  very  long  without  having  Images 
of  the  carnage  of  Auschwitz  and  Buchenwald 
arise  before  our  minds,  images  which  seem  to 
make  no  rational  sense  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  some  of  our  inheritance 
Is  potentially  lethal  and  must  be  controlled 
explicitly  if  we  are  to  survive. 

Since  this  inheritance  presumably  lies  as 
a  pHJtential  force  within  all  of  vis,  we  must 
somehow  manage  to  produce  a  mutation  or 
Its  equivalent  within  ourselves  to  counter- 
act it.  Science  can  render  no  greater  service 
to  us  at  this  time  than  to  help  us  appreciate 
this  matter  and  aid  us  in  the  search  for  a 
remedy. 

Although  the  new  discoveries  concerning 
the  physical  and  chemical  form  of  our 
genetic  apparatus,  which  have  emerged 
through  research  In  molecular  biology,  show 
great  promise  for  future  exciting  research 
and  possibly  of  applications,  it  seems  like  a 
forlorn  hope  at  this  stage  of  human  affairs 
to  believe  that  this  knowledge  will  signifi- 
cantly help  us  resolve  the  great  danger  of 
suicide  we  face,  at  least  in  the  short-range 
future.  It  appears  Instead  that  we  must  hope 
that  a  rise  in  collective  human  wisdom,  ac- 
companied by  universal  recognition  of  the 
dangers  we  face,  will  compel  us  to  mold  our 
social  institutions  in  a  way  which  removes 
the  danger  ever  farther  away. 


I  Join  with  everyone  here  In  the  confident 
hope  that  the  research  carried  on  within  this 
laboratory  and  the  knowledge  generated  and 
transmitted  within  this  great  university  will 
add  significantly  to  the  evolution  of  this  col- 
lective wisdom  which  Is  our  great  hope. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  two  editorials  concerning  the 
new  Radiation  Research  Building,  from 
the  South  Bend  Tribune  and  the  Misha- 
waka  Times: 

(Prom  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune, 

Sept.  5,  1963] 

Progress  at  Notre  Dame 

This  has  been  a  summer  of  fruition  for  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame.  Hard  on  the  heels 
of  the  dedication  of  the  new  Notre  Dame 
Computer  Center  came  this  week's  dedication 
of  the  Radiation  Research  Center  Building 
and  the  Impressive  ceremonies  that  sur- 
rounded the  event. 

Two  statements  made  by  Glenn  T.  Seaborg. 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
during  the  dedication  were  especially  note- 
worthy. 

One  recognized  the  role  played  by  Notre 
Dame's  Milton  Burton  In  the  development  of 
radiation  chemistry  and  characterized  Notre 
Dame  as  "the  principal  source  of  postgradu- 
ate trained  personnel"  In  this  highly  spe- 
cialized field. 

The  second  referred  to  the  new  building. 
"It  is,"  said  Dr.  Seaborg.  "not  a  reward  to  the 
university  for  Its  contributions  to  our  pro- 
gram: it  Is  rather,  a  sovmd  Investment  on  our 
part  to  Insvu-e  maximum  Intellectual  growth 
In  the  aiscipline  of  radiation  chemistry." 

As  the  South  Bend-Mlshawaka  community 
approaches  Partners  In  Progress  Week,  a  time 
for  emphasizing  community  achievements,  it 
is  fitting  that  a  spotlight  has  been  trained 
on  this  Impressive  aspect  of  Notre  Dame's 
growing  excellence. 

(From  the  Mlshawaka  Times,  Sept.  3,  19631 

Radiation    Research   Building   Not   Just   a 

Reward  to  Notre  Damk 

The  University  of  Notre  Dame  was  warmly 
praised  Sunday  by  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg. 
Chairman  of  the  VS.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. Dr.  Seaborg  was  on  the  Notre  Dame 
campus  to  dedicate  the  university's  new  $2 
million  Radiation  Research  Building. 

The  radiation  facility  at  Notre  Dame  is 
tangible  evidence  that  the  xmlverslty  has 
gained  national  stature  as  a  seat  of  higher 
learning  and  as  a  center  of  scientific  research 
In  an  age  when  these  disciplines  are  a  neces- 
sity for  the  well-being  of  the  human  race. 

Dr.  Seaborg  In  his  dedicatory  address  ex- 
plained how  Notre  Dame  and  lU  radiation 
laboratory  has  grown  and  has  contributed 
to  the  complex  of  radiation  work  and  dis- 
covery since  the  early  1940's.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  Chairman  was  positive 
In  his  admiration  for  the  advancements 
made  by  Notre  Dame's  scientists,  and  he  em- 
phasized that  the  Radiation  Research  Build- 
ing (built  with  Federal  funds)  was  not  a 
reward  for  the  school.  Rather  it  is  evidence 
that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
others  connected  with  scientific  research 
have  confidence  that  Notre  Dame  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  leader  In  the  radiation  field. 

The  dedication  of  the  research  facility  was 
indeed  a  fine  day  in  Notre  Dame's  long  his- 
tory. There  is  no  question  that  the  univer- 
sity is  headed  more  and  more  Into  the  areas 
of  excellence  to  which  Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hes- 
burgh alludes.  Father  Hesburgh,  Notre 
Dame's  intense  and  scholarly  president,  has 
reason  to  be  pleased  at  the  progress  his  de- 
velopment program^has  made  In  the  last  dec- 
ade. 


NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 
The  SPEAKER.    Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
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York  [Mr.  PnxioH]  Is  recognized  for  80 
minutes. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty  is  not  an  Isolated 
political  instrument. 

It  is  a  major  item  of  political  conten- 
tion between  the  Soviet  and  Red  China. 
It  is  a  major  item  in  the  Soviet-Commu- 
nist world  campaign  of  political  war  and 
subversion  which  is  specifically  targeted 
against  the  United  States. 

POPE  VkXTL  VI  CONDIMNS  COMMUNISM RXCOM- 

MXITDS  Tm«0«mCAI-  A1»D  PRACTICAL  COMBAT 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  September  6.  only  11 
days  ago.  His  Holiness.  Pope  Paul  VI. 
reafflnned  the  doctrinal  condemnation 
of  communism  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Pope  Paul  described  "communism"  as 
a  "contagious  and  lethal  disease." 

His  Holiness,  most  wisely,  pointed  out 
that  communism  needs  to  be  first  diag- 
nosed and  then  combated — not  only 
theoretically  but  also  practically. 

XTTCLXAS  T«8T  BAN  T«XATT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  Senate  is  about 
to  pronounce  judgment  for  this  Nation 
upon  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  This 
treaty  is  not  a  simple  contract  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  restrict  nuclear  explosions. 

The  treaty  raises  fundamental  issues 
that  win  determine  the  future  course  of 
the  world. 

These  issues  cannot  be  resolved  by  ig- 
noring the  realities  of  world  politics. 
They  cannot  be  decided  on  the  basis  of 
desperation  or  sentimental  gullibility. 

If  we  fail  to  adequately  ajid  accurately 
diagnose  the  nature  of  commimism.  if 
we  allow  hope  to  displace  reason,  if  we 
allow  fear  and  hysteria  to  overcome  ob- 
jective analjrsis.  then  we  risk  not  only 
oar  own  freedom  but  that  of  the  entire 
world. 

And  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  doing  just 
that 

MILITABT  ASPXCTS  OT  TRXATT 

Up  to  now,  the  debate  on  this  treaty 
has  concentrated  mainly  upon  its  mili- 
tary aspects.  This  military  analysis  has 
been  sober  and  realistic. 

But,  what  is  the  final  military  verdict? 

The  Joint  Oiiefs  of  Stall  is  the  highest 
military  authority  for  this  Nation.  They 
have  flatly  stated  that  there  are  military 
disadvantages  to  the  United  States  in 
this  treaty. 

The  Stennis  Military  Preparedness 
Subcommittee,  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  re- 
ports this  conclusion  upon  the  treaty: 

From  the  extensive  evidence  presented  to 
\u,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
proposed  treaty  banning  nuclear  test- 
ing •  •  *,  will  affect  adversely  the  future 
quality  of  this  Nation's  arms  and  that  It  will 
resiilt  In  serious  and  perhaps  formidable 
military  and  technical  disadvantages. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purely 
military  evaluations  of  the  consequences 
of  this  treaty  demand  its  rejection.  The 
ratification  of  this  treaty  in  its  present 
form  endangers  the  military  security  of 
our  people. 

FOUnCAI,  BATIONALC  FOB  TB«AT<. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  next  question  we 
must  ask  is  this:  Is  the  political  rationale 
for  this  treaty  valid? 


In  spite  of  the  adverse  expert  military 
judgment,  the  State  Department  and 
otjier  administration  witnesses  have 
uifged  the  ratification  of  this  treaty. 
Ttey  contend  that  the  political  advan- 
taiges  outweigh  the  military  disadvan- 
taiges. 

(These  political  advantages  are  claimed 
tc|be: 

First.  The  treaty  will  lead  to  a  relaxa- 
tion of  world  tensions. 

iSecond.  The  treaty  will  restrain  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

JThird.  The  treaty  will  reduce  the  pos- 
sipility  of  a  nuclear  war. 

These  are  the  concrete  claims  made 
f0r  the  treaty.  In  addition,  the  pro- 
p<^nents  of  the  treaty  suggest  to  the 
American  people  that  the  treaty  repre- 
sf^ts  a  hopeful  first  step  toward  an  end 
to  the  cold  war. 


BELAXATION    OP   TXNSIONS 
COKZISTXNCB" 


-"PEACEFUL 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  is  suffering 
fipm  a  great  delusion  if  it  relies  upon 
tliis  treaty  to  become  a  first  step  for  re- 
ducing world  tensions. 

Nuclear  weapons  testing  is  not  the 
c«use,  but  is  a  s3miptom  of  world  ten- 
sions. The  basic  cause  of  world  tensions 
is  the  unrelenting  Marxist-Leninist  goal 
to  create  one  universal  Communist  social 
S3fstem. 

1  This  goal  is  reflected  in  the  civil  strife, 
class  warfare,  and  worldwide  insurrec- 
tions which  were  being  incited  by  the 
Soviet-directed  Communist  parties 
atound  the  world  long  before  the  appear- 
ance of  nuclear  weapons. 
J  The  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  does  not 
any  way  remove  these  basic  causes  of 
world  tensions  and  cannot,  therefore, 
s^rve  to  lessen  them. 

Following  the  signing  of  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  on  August  5,  1963,  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev  made  this  point  tersely 
and  frankly: 

No  treaties  and  agreements  can  over- 
came the  radical  contradictions  which  exist 
between  the  two  social  systems. 

Jin  the  Communist  dialect,  he  is  re- 
stating the  basic  Marxist-Leninist  doc- 
t^e  that  commimism  and  the  free  world 
Onnot  permanently  coexist. 

It  is  only  with  this  background  that 
wie  can  fully  understand  the  Communist 
policy  of  peaceful  coexistence,  and  its 
corollary  slogan  of  relaxation  of  world 
tensions. 

:  The  Soviet  High  Command  redefined 
las  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence  just 
recently  on  March  30,  1963.    I  quote: 

jPeacefxil  coexistence  of  states  with  dlffer- 
eiit  social  systems  presuppbses  an  unremlt- 
ttg  Ideological,  political,  and  economic 
struggle  between  the  two  social  systems,  a 
class  struggle  by  the  workers  Inside  the 
countries  of  the  capitalist  system.  Including 
afmed  struggle  when  the  peoples  deem  It 
necessary. 

Khrushchev  stated  this  policy  in 
simpler  terms  to  the  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Slenate,  in  this  Capitol  Building,  on 
September  16.  1959: 

We  are  not  asking  for  yoxir  approval,  we 
wish  only  one  thing — that  we  should  not  be 
iQipeded.  Admit  this  fact  and  peace  will  be 
assured.  If  you  do  not  admit  It,  then  It 
^11  be  Impossible  to  avoid  war. 


When  the  Communists  offer  inter- 
changeably peaceful  coexistence  and  re- 
laxation of  world  tensions,  they  are  de- 
manding that  the  United  States  cease 
active  opposition  to  the  Communist  drive 
for  world  power. 

In  plain  simple  English  language, 
Khrushchev  seeks  to  establish,  and  for 
the  United  States  to  accept,  these  Com- 
munist propositions: 

First.  The  Communist  governments 
and  the  Communist  parties  around  the 
world  shall  be  free  to  continue  and  to 
intensify  their  nonmllitary  and  para- 
military campaigns  to  subjugate  every 
free  nation  in  the  world. 

Second.  The  United  States  and  the 
free  world  shall  continue  to  be  denied  the 
right  or  opportunity  to  advance  oiir  be- 
liefs and  our  social  system  among  the 
people  within  the  Communist  nations. 

Khrushchev  demands  complete  free- 
dom to  destroy  all  free  institutions,  so- 
cltles,  and  nations. 

At  the  same  time,  he  denies  the  United 
States  the  right  to  advance  the  cause  of 
human  liberty  and  material  independ- 
ence among  the  people  of  the  Commu- 
nist bloc. 

This  Moscow  treaty  will  not  alter  any 
of  these  conflicts.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  treaty  will  Increase  world  tensions 
because  Khrushchev's  world  Communist 
campaign  will  be  intensified  and  accel- 
erated. 

World  tensions  will  be  eased,  only 
when  Communists  are  forced  to  abandon 
their  drive  for  world  conquest  or  when 
they  achieve  their  goal  by  our  surrender. 

And  this  treaty  in  no  way  alters,  modi- 
fies, or  alleviates  the  basic  obectives, 
world  goals,  policies,  or  programs  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  power  system. 

PBOLIFiaiATION  OP  WEAPONS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  claim  made 
for  this  treaty  Is  that  it  would  restrain 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
However,  France  and  Red  China  have  al- 
ready stated  that  they  will  not  sign  the 
treaty,  and  will  not  be  restrained  by  it. 

Other  than  France  and  Red  China, 
there  are  only  six  to  eight  nations  who 
have  the  industrial  and  scientific  ca- 
pacity to  construct  nuclear  weapons  sys- 
tems. None  of  these  nations  has  indi- 
cated any  Intent  to  do  so.  Therefore,  if 
this  treaty  is  signed,  it  will  not.  In  fact, 
reduce  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Furthermore,  these  six  to  eight  na- 
tions capable  of  nuclear  weapons  produc- 
tion are  associated  with  the  free  world 
and  not  with  the  Soviet-Communist  bloc. 

It  is  a  military  and  political  policy  of 
the  Soviet  to  maintain  a  monopoly  over 
nuclear  weapons.  The  Soviet  cannot  af- 
ford to  aid  Red  China  in  the  development 
of  a  nuclear  weapons  system.  She  is 
afraid  of  being  blackmailed. 

The  independent  development  of  a 
weapons  system  by  Japan,  or  other  na- 
tions of  the  free  world,  would  not  be 
accompanied  by  the  same  degree  of  dan- 
ger to  the  United  States  as  the  danger 
to  the  Soviet  from  a  nuclear  weapons  sys- 
tem in  the  hands  of  Red  China. 

If  this  treaty  is  not  signed  and  if  the 
nations  who  are  capable  do,  in  fact,  build 
nuclear  weapons,  it  will  be  a  threat  to  the 
Soviet  and  not  to  the  United  States. 
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The  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
among  the  nations  of  the  free  world 
would,  in  fact,  restrain  the  Soviet  from 
embarking  upon  a  nuclear  war.  It  would 
discourage  Khrushchev's  reckless  threats 
to  lavmch  his  100-megaton  bombs. 

It  would  require  the  Soviet  to  take  into 
calculation  the  political  and  military 
risks  of  being  required  to  launch  a  nu- 
clear attack  where  the  targets  are  dis- 
persed among  a  number  of  nations  in- 
stead of  upon  targets  concentrated  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Implied  acceptance  by  the  United 
States  of  the  antiproliferation  policy 
of  the  Soviet  is  a  grave  error  of  foreign 
policy. 

TREATY  INCREASES  POSSIBILrrY  OF  U.S. 
SURRENDER  OR  NUCLEAR  WAR 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  third  claim  made  for 
this  treaty  is  that  it  will  reduce  the  pos- 
sibility of  nuclear  war.  This  claim  is  a 
catch  phrase,  an  unwarranted  conclu- 
sion. It  is  not  supported  by  diagnosis, 
analysis,  and  logic.  The  fear  of  nuclear 
war  has  been  highly  inflated  and  grossly 
exaggerated. 

Khrushchev  has  successfully  promoted 
and  exploited  this  fear  among  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  to  his  poUtical  and 
military  advantage. 

The  State  Department  of  the  United 
States  has  likewise  exploited  this  fear  to 
promote  the  ratification  of  this  treaty, 
and  in  part,  to  create  a  false  image  of 
peace  for  partisan  political  purposes. 

CONDITIONS    FOR    NUCLEAR    WAR 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  are  the  conditions 
under  which  nuclear  war  is  likely  to 
erupt? 

First,  the  conditions  under  which  the 
United  States  may  launch  a  war  is  the 
United  States  might  be  forced  to  launch 
a  defensive  nuclear  war  as  its  only  alter- 
native to  a  political  surrender. 

Radio  Moscow,  on  July  24,  1963,  stated 
the  Soviet  assessment  of  this  possibility 
in  the  following  language : 

The  Socialist  camp  grows,  the  revolution- 
ary atmosphere  becomes  hotter,  the  class 
warfare  In  the  Western  countries  worsens; 
This  Inspires  the  imperialist  camp  to  use 
war  to  stop  the  development  of  Socialist 
countries. 

This  means  that  Khrushchev  is  aware 
that  the  United  States  might  panic  and 
launch  a  nuclear  war  if  the  Commvmist 
political  and  paramilitary  campaigns 
continue  to  drive  the  United  States  into 
a  desperate  choice  of  surrender  or  nu- 
clear war. 

Under  today's  political  climate,  the 
United  States  is  more  likely  to  accept  a 
sugarcoated  surrender. 

Second,  the  condition  imder  which  So- 
viet would  launch  nuclear  war  is  if  the 
Soviet  is  locked  or  impeded  in  its  drive 
for  world  power,  under  its  political  strat- 
egy of  E>eaceful  coexistence,  and  if  It 
possesses  a  favorable  nuclear  capability, 
it  is  most  likely  to  launch  a  nuclear  war. 
There  is  little  likelihood  of  this,  because 
the  Soviet  is  winning  its  political  war  on 
every  continent  without  military  or  nu- 
clear war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  neither  of  these  condi- 
tions exist  today.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ratification  of  this  treaty  would  advance 
the    development   of    those    conditions 


under  which  either  the  United  States  or 
the  Soviet  would  laimch  a  nuclear  war. 

If  we  are  determined  not  to  surrender 
in  this  political  war,  then  this  treaty 
accelerates  instead  of  retarding  or  avoid- 
ing war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  have  a  solemn  duty 
to  avoid  war.  But  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
double  and  primary  duties  to  avoid  and 
escape  Communist  tyranny. 

TERMS  OF   MOSCOW  TREATT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  content,  draftsman- 
ship, implications,  scope,  and  vagueness 
of  the  terms  of  this  treaty  are  incred- 
ible. 

This  treaty  has  three  original  parties : 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  Article  HI  pro- 
vides that  the  treaty  shall  not  enter  into 
force  until  all  of  the  three  original  par- 
ties ratify  and  deposit  their  ratifications. 

Prior  to  ratification  by  the  three  origi- 
nal parties,  this  treaty  was  circulated  to 
some  130  nations  of  the  world;  it  has 
been  signed  by  more  than  100  nations. 

Moscow  has  propagandized  this  treaty 
as  the  Moscow  treaty  leading  to  world 
peace. 

The  U.S.  Senate  is  now  debating  the 
ratification  of  this  treaty  under  heavy, 
psychological  duress  and  poUtical  coer- 
cion. 

The  U.S.  Senate  cannot  amend  this 
treaty,  stipulate  reservations,  or  refuse 
its  consent  without  fiaunting  world  opin- 
ion. 

The  United  States  is  placed  in  a  most 
vulnerable  position  of  being  unable  to 
debate  this  treaty  upon  its  merits  and  to 
safeguard  the  security  of  this  Nation  by 
proper  amendments. 

The  U.S.  Senate  has  been  deliberately 
placed  in  the  dilemma  of  either  consent- 
ing to  or  rejecting  this  treaty  uncondi- 
tionally. 

The  State  Department  should  never 
have  agreed  to  the  procedure  under  this 
treaty  whereby  it  was  circulated  around 
the  world,  before  the  original  parties 
had  an  opportunity  for  full  debate, 
amendment,  and  ratification. 

I  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  question  of  whether  the 
State  Department  should  be  indicted  for 
utter  incompetence  or  whether  it  has  re- 
sorted to  a  deliberate  scheme  to  psycho- 
logically and  politically  coerce  the  U.S. 
Senate  into  a  ratification  of  this  treaty. 

ARTICLE     n AMENDMENTS     TO     BE     CIRCULATED 

AND  WORLD  CONFERENCES  CONVENED  PRIOR  TO 
APPROVAL    BY   ORIGINAL  PARTIES 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  go  back  to  article 
II  of  the  treaty.  Article  n  purports  to 
establish  a  procedure  for  amending  this 
treaty.  The  same  procedure  is  to  be 
allowed  in  the  amending  process  as  is 
now  taking  place  in  the  ratification  of 
this  original  treaty.  The  original  par- 
ties—the United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  United  Kingdom  are 
given  a  veto  power,  not  before  but  after, 
the  amendments  are  first  circulated  to 
all  signator  nations  and  after  these 
amendments  are  given  world  publicity 
by  a  world  conference  meeting  to  con- 
sider amendments. 

This  procedure  will  place  the  United 
States  in  the  ssune  disadvantageous 
world  psychological  blackjack  position  in 
regard  to  amendments  that  we  find  our- 


selves in  now  with  regard  to  the  original 
treaty  before  the  U.S.  Senate. 

NEW    INTERNATIONAL    FORUM    CREATED 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  incredible  that  this 
most  dangerous  provision  of  this  treaty 
has  been  so  totally  ignored  in  the  public 
debates.  In  deliberate  simple  language, 
article  II  creates  a  new  international 
organization. 

Under  its  provisioiis,  signator  nations 
may  propose  unlimited  amendments. 
These  must  be  circulated  to  all  parties 
to  the  treaty. 

The  subject  matter,  the  scope,  the 
relevance  of  the  amendments  are  wholly 
vmrestricted. 

Article  II  mandates  the  convening  of 
a  conference  of  all  nations  upon  the  call 
of  one-third  of  the  contracting  parties. 

The  Soviet  Union  can  muster,  at  will, 
one-third  of  the  nations  of  the  world  in 
support  of  its  purposes. 

Thus,  the  Soviet  Union  is  provided 
with  a  new  world  forum  for  propaganda, 
agitation  and  the  manipulation  of  world 
opinion.  The  United  States  is  thus 
compelled  to  discuss,  negotiate  and  de- 
fend any  and  all  charges  and  grievances, 
no  matter  how  spurious  or  malicious  at 
the  will  and  at  the  time  chosen  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

A  secretariat  and  an  organizational 
structure  must  be  created  to  administer 
and  process  the  amendments  and  the 
conferences  to  be  authorized  under 
Article  n.  An  alternate,  competing  and 
confiicting  world  organization  is  thus 
created  paralleling  the  United  Nations  in 
this  treaty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  elemental  contract 
law  and  international  law  that  a  con- 
tract or  a  treaty  cannot  be  amended,  ex- 
cept by  the  approval  of  all  contracting 
parties. 

But,  under  article  11,  amendments  can 
bind  the  parties  to  this  treaty,  against 
their  will,  and  without  their  approval, 
by  a  simple  majority  vote  and  ratifica- 
tion of  the  parties  to  the  treaty,  includ- 
ing all  of  the  original  parties  to  the 
treaty. 

Thus,  a  superintematlonal  quasl-gov- 
ernment  is  created.  The  contractual  re- 
lationship of  the  parties  to  the  original 
treaty  Is  transformed  into  a  govern- 
mental, parliamentary  relationship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  article  n  is  a  colossal 
fraud  upon  the  United  States.  The 
State  Department  is  foisting  upon  this 
Nation  a  premeditated  amorphous  legal 
and  political  monstrosity. 

SOVIET   EXPECTATIONS   FROM    MOSCOW   TREATT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet  expectations 
from  the  Moscow  treaty  have  been  re- 
peatedly stated  by  Khrushchev  and  the 
Kremlin  leadership.  His  first  objective 
is  to  disintegrate  our  NATO  military 
aUlance  with  Western  Europe  by: 

First.  The  conclusion  of  a  non-aggres- 
sion pact  between  the  Warsaw  Pact  na- 
tions led  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
NATO  allies  led  by  the  United  States. 

Second.  The  detachment  of  West 
Berlin  from  the  free  world  under  Khru- 
shchev's plans  for  its  internationaliza- 
tion. 

Third.  The  detachment  of  West  Ger- 
many from  the  free  world  by  Khru- 
shchev's plan  for  a  neutralized  Germany. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  Khrushchev's  second  ex- 
pectation from  the  Moscow  treaty  la  to 
destroy  U.S.  military  power. 

This  Nation's  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  are  buUt  aroxind  the  maximum 
utilization  of  nuclear  firepower.  With- 
out nuclear  weapons,  our  total  defense 
system  would  become  a  hollow  shell. 

A  mutual  disarmament  of  nuclear 
power  would,  Immediately,  give  to  the 
Soviet  a  clear  superiority  of  manpower, 
firepower,  and  conventional  military 
might. 

Khnishchev  does  not  need  to  rely  upon 
nuclear  power  to  defend  the  Soviet  be- 
cause the  Soviet  cannot  be  threatened  by 
conventional  military  forces. 

Mutual  destruction  of  nuclear  power 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  will  destroy  the  only  deterrent 
this  Nation  has  against  Communist 
aggression,  and  leave  the  Russian -led 
international  Communist  forces  intact, 
unchallenged,  and  unopposed. 

The  consequences  of  this  Moscow 
treaty  will  advance  both  of  these  major 
Soviet  objectives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  position  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  with  respect  to  this  treaty, 
con'-.tltutes  a  major  diplomatic  smd  po- 
Utlcal  defeat. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  way  out  of 
this  deplorable  dilemma. 

The  treaty  presents  us  with  a  great 
opportunity  to  advance  freedom  and  to 
secure  the  true  peace. 

This  is  the  moment  when  we  can  and 
we  must  challenge  the  Soviet  Union, 
Premier  Khrushchev,  and  the  Commu- 
nist parties  around  the  world,  to  demon- 
strate the  sincerity  of  their  loudly  pro- 
claimed desire  for  a  more  peaceful  and 
sectire  world. 

Ours  is  the  opportunity  to  place  before 
the  world,  the  Communist  definition  of 
peaceful  coexistence  and  our  own  defini- 
tion of  peace. 

We  can  reveal  once  and  for  all  whether 
Khru^chev  wants  a  complete  and  total 
disarmament  or  whether  this  treaty  Is 
another  conniving  scheme  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Communist  war  of 
hatred,  deceit,  and  totalitarian  subjuga- 
tion of  peoples. 

Let  us  clarify  and  Join  the  Issues 
which  confnmt  and  divide  the  peoples 
of  the  worid. 

Let  us  determine  whether  the  peoples 
of  the  world  choose  love  of  mankind  or 
hatred  and  hostility  of  one  class  against 
the  other. 

Let  us  determine  whether  the  peoples 
choose  freedom  for  individuals  and  na- 
tions or  want  the  Communist  totalitar- 
ian form  of  life. 

I  respectfxilly  submit  that  the  follow- 
ing amendment  to  the  preamble  of  the 
treaty  be  presented  to  Premier  Khru- 
shchev. 

PSOPOSKO  AMKNOMXirr  TO  THX  PKZAMBLE  TO  THX 
WCX.m*M  TEST  BAH  TSXATT 

At  the  end  of  the  preamble,  add  the 
following  clauses: 

Proclaiming  as  a  further  principal  Joint 
aim  the  speediest  possible  achievement  of 
an  agreement  on  general  and  complete  non- 
mlUtary  disarmament  under  strict  Inter- 
national control  In  accordance  with  the  ob- 


Je^lve*  of  the  United  States  which  woiUd 
put  an  end  to  direct  and  Indirect  political 
ftqgrf«ut  I  fin «  and  eliminate  the  Incentive  to 
tHe  creation  In  other  nations  of  civil,  para- 
military, and  military  strife  and  revolution, 
aikd 

Seeking  to  achieve  the  discontinuance  of 
t^e  use  of  propaganda,  agitation,  financial 
aiUl  military  aid  which  promote  bate  and 
h^tUlty  of  any  class,  race,  religion,  nation, 
ot  people  against  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  will  pose 
to  Khrushchev  the  question  of  his  good 
faith.  It  will  test  whether  or  not  the 
SDviet-Communist  government  and 
piirty  organization  are  truly  and  sin- 
cerely Interested  in  reducing  world  ten- 
sions. 

It  will  determine  whether  there  is  a 
w&ll  and  a  subsequent  possibility  to 
cfeate  conditions  between  communism 
and  the  free  world  for  a  concurrent  and 
coordinate  total  disarmament  of  all 
niilitary  and  political  warfare  weapons. 

The  presentation  of  this  amendment, 
offering  a  total  military  and  political 
subversion  disarmament  to  the  Soviet, 
Willi  dissipate  the  clouds  of  confusion 
that  blind  the  State  Department  of  our 
CJovemment. 

It  will  return  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion from  their  vain  hopes  and  confused 
despair,  to  a  sober  assessment  of  the 
pjractical  measures  needed  to  secure  our 
freedom  and  avoid  Khrushchev's  alter- 
nlfttives  of  surrender  or  thermonuclear 
war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  here  and  now,  chal- 
lenge Mr.  Khrushchev  to  accept  this 
amendment  to  the  preamble  of  this  Mos- 
cow treaty. 

This  treaty  is  a  God-created  opportu- 
nity to  present  Mr.  Khrushchev  with  an 
ultimatum  to  truly  disclose  Soviet  inten- 
tions. We  can  by  this  amendment  to  the 
preamble  trap  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  his 
own  mousetrap. 

,  If  the  United  States  wishes  to  crystal- 
Ijt^e  and  clarify  the  issues  that  are  caus- 
iixg  world  tensions  and  that  are  threat- 
ehing  thermonuclear  war  it  must,  at  this 
time,  directly  confront  the  Soviet  Qov- 
efnment  with  a  demand  for  a  total  dis- 
annament  across  the  whole  spectrum  of 
the  cold  war. 

If  Khrushchev  rejects  this  demand, 
then  the  United  States  can  no  longer 
(loubt  that  Khrushchev  is  completely 
sincere  when  he  states  that  the  contra- 
dictions between  the  Communist  nations 
aaid  the  Free  World  cannot  be  resolved 
b|y  treaties  and  agreements. 

If  Mr.  Khrushchev  rejects  this  de- 
mand, then  the  United  States  can  no 
longer  doubt  that  his.  proposals  for 
peaceful  coexistence  and  relaxation  of 
tensions  are  mere  camouflage  catch 
phrases  to  deceive  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

If  Mr.  Khrushchev  rejects  this  de- 
mand, then  the  United  States  must  be- 
lieve that  the  Soviet-Communist  policy 
1$  what  they  officially  reaflarmed  it  to  be 
c^i  July  14,  1963.  2  months  ago. 
j  I  quote  this  ofllcial  Soviet  statement: 

We  fully  stand  for  the  destruction  of  Im- 
plerlallsm  and  capitalism.  We  not  only  be- 
lieve In  the  inevitable  destruction  ot  capltal- 
Um.  but  are  doing  everything  for  this  to  be 
acc<»npllshed  as  soon  as  poeslble. 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  certainly  as  I  stand 
here  today,  the  Soviet  Communist  an- 
swer would  be  "No. "  If  the  Soviet  re- 
jects total  disarmament — as  the  United 
States  defines  It — then  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  must  be  scrapped  and  the 
hopes  that  we  hold  for  it  evaporate. 

The  United  States  must  then  maintain 
a  superior  mihtary  deterrent.  We  must 
then  use  our  superior  military  deterrent 
power  as  a  shield  and  as  an  umbrella  to 
fully  engage  and  counter  the  total  Soviet- 
Communist  cold  war  of  political  destruc- 
tion around  the  world. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  bipartisan 
support  for  the  test  ban  treaty  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  I  trust  that  this  bipartisan- 
ship is  not  misinterpreted. 

I  cannot  believe  that  either  the  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican  parties  are  com- 
mitted to  the  policies  that  are  inherent 
or  Implied  in  this  treaty : 

Rrst,  policies  of  non-resistance  to  the 
Soviet-Communist  forces;  or 

Second,  policies  of  peaceful  collabora- 
tion with  communism ;  or 

Third,  policies  that  would  abandon 
military  superiority  as  a  deterrence  to 
Soviet-Communist  aggressions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bipartisan  support  in 
the  Senate  for  this  treaty  does  not,  and 
will  not  preclude  the  two  major  parties 
from  entering  into  a  full  and  free  debate 
on  the  Issues  raised  by  the  treaty.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  both  major  parties, 
between  now  and  the  1964  elections,  to 
forge  their  most  effective  alternative 
policies  and  programs  to  meet  Commu- 
nist threats. 

This  Nation  can  and  must  find,  adopt, 
and  carry  out  policies  and  programs  that 
will  avoid  the  cruel  choices  that  Khru- 
shchev presents — surrender  or  thermo- 
nuclear war.  These  are  the  transcendent 
issues  that  confront  this  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  refer  to  the  "Papal 
Encyclical"  of  His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius, 
the  Eleventh,  in  the  year  1937,    I  quote: 

Communism  Is  Intrinsically  wrong,  and  no 
one  who  would  save  Christian  civilization 
may  collaborate  with  It  in  any  undertaking 
whatsoever.  Those  who  permit  themselves 
to  be  deceived  Into  lending  their  aid  towards 
the  triumph  of  Communism  •  •  *,  will  be 
the  first  to  fall  victims  of  their  error. 

His  words  were  true  26  years  ago.  Un- 
fortunately, world  events  have  repeat- 
edly proven  the  wisdom  of  his  warnings. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  think  it  is  Interesting 
to  note  that  the  Interparliamentary 
Conference  of  the  Union,  going  on  at 
Belgrade,  Yugoslavia,  at  the  moment, 
is  faced  with  a  resolution.  Ostensibly 
it  is  a  resolution  of  endorsement  of  the 
test  ban  agreement.  I  do  not  think  there 
can  be  any  question  that  the  psychology 
and  propaganda  impact  has  created  a 
tremendous  support  among  the  nations 
around  the  world,  as  an  escape  hatch, 
behind  the  test  ban. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  as  reported 
by  Roscoe  Drummond,  that  imbedded  in 
this  resolution  representatives  from  this 
body  and  the  other  body  are  going  to 
have  to  vote  on  is  a  paragraph  which  in 
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endorsing  the  test  ban  treaty  also  en- 
dorses a  nonaggresslon  pact  between 
NATO  and  Warsaw  countries,  and  also 
calls  for  the  creation  of  a  denuclearized 
zone  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding central  Europe. 

So  in  tlus  Soviet  resolution  we  find  the 
real  program  and  we  also  recall  in  the 
briefing  which  we  had  from  the  gentle- 
men who  negotiated  it  on  our  part,  the 
comment  that  the  question  of  a  non- 
aggression  pact  would  be  taken  up  later 
after  this  was  out  of  the  way. 

What  are  our  delegates  to  this  con- 
ference supposed  to  doy  If  they  vote 
against  this  resolution  in  an  Interpar- 
liamentary meeting  they  bring  down  the 
condemnation  of  the  rest  of  the  nations 
because  they  are  "for  war  and  nuclear 
tests  "  If  they  vote  for  it  they  have  to 
take  excepUons.  not  on  the  vote,  but  in 
their  remarks,  in  effect  saying  we  are 
voting  for  it.  but  we  reserve  our  sup- 
port from  the  other  items.  When  they 
cast  a  vote  in  favor  of  this  resolution 
that  vote  is  in  favor  of  a  nonaggresslon 
pact  between  Warsaw  and  NATO  and  in 
favor  of  the  denuclearized  zones. 

This  Is  a  striking  example  of  what  the 
Communists  can  and  will  do  by  diplo- 
maUc  subterfuge  as  well  as  by  Psycho- 
logical means,  economic  means,  and  miU- 
tary  where  they-4<an  get  away  with  it. 
Mr.  PILLION.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  great  contribution  by  stating  the 
expectaUon  of  Khrushchev  and  the 
Communist  Party  concerning  the  non- 
aggression  pact  which,  of  course,  is  just 
one  of  a  series  of  steps  by  which  we  wiU 
be  completely  disarmed. 

Does  the  gentleman  know  the  Com- 
munist Party  is  propagandizing  this 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  around  the  world 
as  being  the  Moscow  Treaty,  and  their 
agents  in  Belgrade  now  are  selling  the 
treaty  and  attempting  to  submit  and 
consolidate  around  the  world  their  poli- 
cies and  their  program,  which  is,  of 
course,  intended  to  completely  disarm 
us  and  our  deterrents  and  to  destroy  any 
posslbiUty  we  may  have  to  engage  In 
and  win  a  war? 

Mr.  BRUCE.  In  regard  to  the  re- 
marks the  gentleman  has  made  about 
the  legal  grounds  of  this  treaty,  may  I 
point  out  that  under  article  49-0  of  the 
Soviet  Constitution  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment is  authorized  to  abrogate  any 
treaty  Instantly  and  without  cause. 
This  is  the  law  of  the  Soviet  Union.  So 
when  they  break  a  treaty  they  are  not 
violating  the  Soviet  Constitution.  This 
is  the  Soviet  law. 

Mr.  PILLION.  The  gentleman  is 
completely  correct. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  So  there  is  no  legal 
binding  In  this  agreement  so  far  as  the 
Soviet  Union  is  concerned. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Of  course,  they  know 
nothing  about  honor.  A  treaty  depends 
on  Integrity. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  From  the  Communist 
viewpoint  there  is  a  certain  integrity, 
the  integrity  that  anything  goes  that 
advances  their  cause. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Their  cause,  part  of 
which  is  the  destruction  of  the  United 
States 
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Mr.  BRUCE.    But  the  point  Is  that  in 
their  Constitution  they  frankly  state  it 


Is  the  law  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  they 
may  at  any  time  abrogate  any  treaty 
without  notice,  so  this  treaty  is  abso- 
lutely meaningless  as  far  as  being 
binding  on  the  Soviet  Union  Is  concerned. 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PILLION.  Surely.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fomla. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  wish  to  congrat- 
ulate the  gentleman  from  New  York  on 
his  very  fine  exposition  and  his  very 
carefully  detailed  and  documented  state- 
ment of  the  situation  as  it  exists  today. 
I  only  wish  that  perhaps  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Capitol  some  of  the  remarks 
might  have  been  as  able  as  those  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  today. 
Mr.  PILLION.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  generosity. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  have  particularly  in 
mind  a  reference  by  one  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  other  body  which  had  to  do 
with  an  argument  for  ratifying  the  trea- 
ty on  the  basis  that  if  we  refused  it  the 
Chinese  Commvmlsts  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  ridicule  and  deride  the  Mos- 
cow Communists. 

If  we  are  to  conduct  matters  that  have 
to  do  so  vitally  with  our  national  secu- 
rity on  a  proposition  of  making  the  Com- 
munists happy  I  think  we  are  soon 
doomed  to  a  dire  fate. 

This  squabble  between  the  Chinese  and 
the  Moscow  Communists  is  a  matter  of 
difference  in  interpretation  of  the  Com- 
munist doctrines.  They  are  both  true 
Communists.  They  are  both  dedicated 
to  the  burial  of  the  West.  Each  has  the 
cemetery  In  mind  Insofar  as  freedom  In 
Western  clvUlzatlon,  as  we  know  It,  Is 
concerned.  ,     ^  , 

I  think,  too.  we  have  had  prevalent  In 
this  countrr  what  might  be  termed  a 
soft-line  policy  toward  the  Communists. 
I  certainly  feel  that  the  gentleman  is  not 
m  that  category.  He  illustrates  the 
hard  line. 

Mr.  PILLION.  The  gentleman  Is  com- 
pletely right  about  that. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  But  those  who  do 
argue  taking  the  soft  line  say  that  if  we 
do  if  we  are  nice  to  those  people,  they, 
in  turn,  will  be  nice  to  us;  that  there 
are,  they  argue,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Iron  Cvu-taln,  those  who  would  follow 
a  soft  line  toward  the  West  and  that 
what  we  do  by  way  of  softness  en- 
courages and  abets  and  gives  strength 
to  those  on  the  other  side  who  would 
likewise  follow  a  soft  policy.  And  they 
say  Mr.  Khrushchev,  as  an  example, 
illustrates  that  poUcy.  We  must  do 
these  things  to  keep  Mr.  Khrushchev  up 
and  Mao  Tse-tung  down. 

I  think  the  fallacy  of  the  argument 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  exact  opposite 
result  Is  more  likely  to  occur;  that  is. 
that  when  softness  is  observed  on  our 
side  Communist  dogma  Indicates  to 
them  that  It  Is  time  for  the  hard  line. 
And  Mr.  Khrushchev  can  certainly 
switch  between  the  soft  line  and  the 
hard  line  and  back  again  as  he  pleases. 
Mr.  PILLION.  And  the  gentleman 
knows  that  the  soft  lines  and  the  hard 
lines  are  merely  tactical  matters  to  them. 
Mr  HOSMER.  Certainly  the  external 
affairs  of  the  Communist  countries  are 


carried  on  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  Pavlovian  philosophy  and  psychol- 
ogy, the  creation  of  crisis  and  then  the 
relaxation  of  the  tension;  the  creation 
of  the  the  crisis  and  the  relaxation  of  the 
tension  in  the  animal,  which  so  shatters 
the  animal's  mental  being  that  he  be- 
comes of  no  decisive  nature  whatsoever,  i 
That  kind  of  thing  is  calculated  to  do  ex-  | 
actly  the  same  thing  to  us. 

It  was  only  9  months  between  Khru- 
shchev as  the  frowning  Russian  rocket- 
rattler  of  Cuba  and  the  Khrushchev  who 
was  the  smiling  test  ban  treaty  peddler 
of  Moscow.    Let  us  look  ahead  another 
9   months.    That   takes  us  up   to  the 
spring  of  1964.    And  I  would  Uke  to  go 
on  record  right  now  as  predicting  that 
in  that  period  of  time  we  again  will  see 
a  crisis  period,  a  strong  tension  period 
aimed  again  at  weakening  our  wiU  to 
resist.    And  further  than  that,  by  the 
faU  of  next  year  we  will  see  a  relaxation 
period.    The    spring    affair    might    be 
something  in  Europe,  something  around 
Berlin;  it  could  be  in  Africa,  where  they 
have   kicked   up   troubles,   or   in   Asia, 
where  they  have  kicked  up  troubles,  or 
in  our  own  Western  Hemisphere,  or  any 
place  in  the  world. 

But  mark  my  word.  It  will  occur  and 
the  realization  thereafter  again  will 
occur,  because  It  will  by  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  Soviets  seem  to  be  a  justifi- 
cation of  the  soft-Une  policies  that 
might  pertain  in  this  country,  and  it 
would  have  an  effect  at  that  time  upon 
the  outcome  of  the  American  election, 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman's assessment  completely.  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  making  a  great  con- 
tribution by  stating  it  here  today  in  con- 
nection with  this  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
Mr.  HOSMER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  for  just  a  moment  further,  as  the 
gentleman  has  pointed  out,  what  this 
test  ban  treaty  does  is  not  to  accomplish 
the  very  things  that  its  proponents  claim 
it  will  accomplish. 

Now.  one  of  the  things  that  the  gentle- 
man has  not  mentioned,  because  It  is  no 
longer  claimed  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
treaty,  but  which  up  until  the  very  mo- 
ment that  the  atmospheric  treaty  was 
negotiated,  was  one  of  the  very  strongest 
arguments  that  was  made  by  treaty  pro- 
ponents for  a  test  ban  treaty.  That  was 
that  the  document,  because  it  would  con- 
tinue inspection  and  detection  proce- 
dures would  serve  to  open  up  society  and, 
mind  you.  that  only  by  opening  up  the 
closed  Soviet  society  could  the  worid 
take  that  first  step  toward  peace. 

Now,  that  has  been  entirely  aban- 
doned. We  have  forgotten  about  It.  It 
has  been  given  up  and  it  has  been  sur- 
rendered. With  this  kind  of  a  treaty 
before  us  there  is  no  longer  compulsion 
for  a  treaty  that  does  contain  Inspection 
and  detection  procedures.  Therefore, 
we  have  abandoned  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  that  very  thing  which  so  many 
claimed  was  the  key  to  the  first  step  to- 
ward a  treaty. 

Mr  PILLION.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  the  UJS.  pubUc,  the 
American  public,  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion are  not  acquainted  with  the  im- 
plications and  facts  that  underlie  this 
treaty  and  underUe  the  dangers  around 
the  world? 
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Mr.  HOSMER.  If  the  sentleman  will 
yield.  I  think  th»t  Is  tnie.  particularly 
in  the  context  of  understanding  the  stra- 
tegic situation — the  fact  that  we  do  live 
In  a  world  where  there  is  a  force  that  Is 
dedicated  to  our  destruction,  that  is 
dedicated  to  our  destruction  as  immedi- 
ately as  possible,  that  uses  coexistence  or 
uses  nuclear  explosives  alternatively,  de- 
pending upon  what  historical  facts  or 
clrcimistances  tell  them  to  use  accord- 
ing to  the  Marxist  and  Leninist  dogma. 

Certainly,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  not  had  the  opportimity 
fairly  to  judge  this  treaty  in  the  context 
of  that  situation.  They  have  only  been 
allowed  to  see  it  as  a  small  segment. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  that  the  political  parties  of  this 
Nation  should  not  be  precluded,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  vote  may  be.  no  matter 
what  the  leadership  may  say  in  the  Sen- 
ate, from  fully  debating  and  discussing 
the  facts  surrounding  this  treaty,  fully 
stating  to  the  American  public  what  the 
actual  political  and  military  condition  is 
so  that  we  can  debate  this  between  now 
and  the  election  in  1964  so  as  to  give  to 
the  American  people  the  grounds  for 
forming  a  Judgment  of  what  we  have 
been  doing? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
srield  further,  more  than  that.  I  believe 
that  Inasmuch  as  it  seems  likely  that 
this  treaty  will  be  ratified,  we  must  make 
a  complete  index  of  all  of  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  treaty.  Now,  these  dis- 
advantages have  been  admitted  implicitly 
by  the  administration,  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  by 
the  head  of  the  Disarmament  Agency, 
by  all  of  those  who  are  proponents  of 
the  treaty  who  say  to  do  such  things  as 
try  to  keep  the  labs  working  as  they 
should  work,  conducting  a  vigorous  im- 
derground  test  series,  and  keeping  a 
readiness  for  testing.  All  right,  those 
are  admissions  that  this  is  a  defective 
and  dangerous  document.  They  say  the 
dangers  can  be  overcome  by  this  kind  of 
action-    Now,  let  us  list  those  actions. 

Let  us  make  sure  that  it  is  done  to 
protect  the  United  States.  This  has  to 
do  with  the  survival  of  the  United  States 
and  if  there  are  any  errors  to  be  made 
let  us  make  them  on  the  side  of  safety, 
not  upon  the  side  of  running  a  further 
risk.  This,  Mr.  Speaker,  means  the  ex- 
penditure of  many  billions  of  dollars  to 
prepare  ourselves  for  readiness  for  test- 
ing alone.  I  intend  to  enlarge  upon  this 
subject  at  a  later  date.  It  will  consimie 
about  $1  billion  If  we  are  going  to  main- 
tain that  readiness  year  after  year,  and 
in  the  event  of  a  serious  breach  it  Is  going 
to  cost  us  a  qviarter  of  a  billion  dollars  a 
year.  That  Is  a  basic,  necessary  expendi- 
ture to  meet  and  try  to  overcome  a  dan- 
ger that  Is  otherwise  absolute  and 
admitted  even  by  the  most  vigorous  ad- 
herents of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  The  gentleman  from 
California  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  have  made  a  very  significant  con- 
tribution to  this  discussion  this  after- 
noon, but  having  said  all  the  things  the 


gentleman  has  said,  would  he  venture 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  other 
body  should  or  should  not  ratify  the  test 
baft  treaty,  in  his  Judgment? 

Mr.  PILLION.  As  I  stated  in  my  re- 
matrks.  this  is  a  beautiful  opportunity  for 
tha  U.S.  Senate  to  add  a  reserva- 
tioh  that  would  require  the  Soviets 
to  <lisann  completely  its  subversive  weap- 
on*. Its  infiltration  weapons,  its  weapons 
in  mass  communication  and  mass  media 
by  which  It  is  waging  this  political  war- 
fare. It  is  a  war  of  minds.  The  great 
ge4ius  of  Lenin  was  in  applying  certain 
strategy  and  tactics  to  this  political  war. 
That  is  the  war  we  are  in  at  this  time. 
Let  us  disarm  both  in  the  military  field 
and  in  the  political  warfare  field,  then 
we  I  can  compete  with  them  aroimd  the 
world.  That  Is  the  opportimity  we  have 
now  to  insert  that  reservation  and  avoid 
hia  mousetrap,  put  him  in  the  trap  when 
we  say  to  the  world:  "Let  us  have  a  true, 
ensuring,  real  peace."  Let  us  see  what 
he  says  about  that.  If  we  do  not  have 
such  a  reservation,  if  we  do  not  put  that 
ultimatum  to  them,  the  treaty  is  a  great 
disMrvice  to  the  United  States  and  to 
th^  world,  and  it  should  be  rejected.  If 
it  is  allowed  to  stand  as  it  is  without 
th^se  safegiiarding  amendments,  we  are 
in  trouble. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
mftn  from  New  York  has  really  spelled 
oui  the  grand  desire  he  has  for  the  ulti- 
mate conquest  and  collapse  of  the  inter- 
national Communist  conspiracy.  I  do 
not  think  any  Member  of  this  Congress 
on, either  side  of  the  aisle  would  quarrel 
wi^h  the  gentleman  in  his  ultimate  goal. 
Certainly  I  agree  with  him.  and  all  of  the 
thtigs  he  has  said  are  necessary  before 
this  world  can  rest  with  some  degree  of 
security  against  the  menace  of  intema- 
tic^ial  communism.  , 

X  agree  this  is  the  grand  desire,  this  Is 
th(  great  hope  of  free  people  all  over  the 
wodrld. 

i*resident  Kennedy  has  properly  stated 
th^t  even  a  journey  of  a  thousand  miles 
requires  a  first  step.  Having  made  the 
statement  he  did,  these  are  the  things 
th$t  we  all  hope  for,  but,  certainly,  one 
catmot  be  in  touch  with  reality  and  be- 
lieve that  we  can  encompass  this  great 
pl^n  that  the  gentleman  described  all  in 
this  one  treaty.  The  President  has 
stilted  most  eloquently,  and  I  think  the 
President  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  being  frank  and  honest  with  the 
American  people,  his  position  when  he 
said  do  not  place  too  much  hope  in  the 
dotiunent.  This  is  but  the  first  flicker 
of  hope.  Where  it  is  going  to  lead  us  we 
cannot  say. 

Now,  I  ask  the  gentleman,  assuming 
thit  the  gentleman's  grand  design  is  re- 
jected as  an  amendment  to  the  treaty, 
wduld  the  gentleman  then  suggest  that 
the  other  body  not  agree  to  this  begin- 
niittg  at  some  sort  of  understanding  in 
tht  control  of  this  very  destructive  weap- 
on!? Would  the  gentleman  say  that  the 
otfter  body  should  reject  the  treaty? 

^r.  PIT  J  JON.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
m^'s  noble  concept  and  patriotic  inten- 
tians.  I  know  that  he  is  as  interested  as 
I  $m  in  a  true  peace,  but  this  is  not  a 
firkt  step  to  peace.  It  Is  not  that  at  all. 
It  is  the  first  step  to  the  negotiation  of 


an  agenda  that  was  designed  in  Moscow 
for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  Soviet 
Communist  forces  to  accelerate  their 
taking  over  the  rest  of  the  world  by  de- 
strojring  our  deterrence. 

The  policy  that  the  United  States  has 
followed  Is  to  make  Itself  strong  enough 
so  that  it  can  engage  communism  around 
the  world  without  fear  of  a  thermonu- 
clear war,  and  until  the  Communist  Party 
discontinues  or  gives  up  its  goal,  imtil 
it  gives  up  its  policies,  gives  up  its  pro- 
gram under  these  policies  and  this  goal, 
all  you  are  doing  is  weakening  yourself 
and  failing  to  engage  in  the  war  that  he 
is  winning,  the  war  of  minds,  winning 
the  minds  of  the  world.  He  ultimately 
wins  political  power,  and  political  power 
is  a  power  to  which  the  military  is  sub- 
ordinate. By  winning  political  power  he 
wins  military  power.  That  is  how  he  Is 
winning  this  war.  He  is  winning  the 
whole  world  politically,  economically, 
and  militarily. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  My  distinguished 
colleague  from  Buffalo  knows  I  have  the 
highest  respect  for  him. 

Mr.  PILLION.  And  I  have  the  highest 
respect  for  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  my  distinguished  colleague  tor- 
tures history  slightly  when  he  suggests 
that  this  plan  originated  in  Moscow.  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  this  plan  of  a  limited 
nuclear  treaty  actually  had  Its  genesis 
right  here  in  the  White  House  when 
President  Elsenhower  suggested  that  we 
try  to  make  a  first  step  In  this  direction, 
when  he  suggested  that  we  propose  to 
the  world  that  if  we  cannot  reach  an 
agreement  on  complete  disarmament,  if 
we  cannot  reach  an  agreement  on  a  ban 
on  nuclear  testing,  if  we  cannot  reach 
an  agreement  on  complete  inspection 
and  foolprooflng  the  system,  at  least  we 
can  make  a  first  step  in  that  direction 
by  barring  nuclear  testing  in  the  air  and 
underwater.  I  am  under  the  Impression 
that  had  its  genesis  right  here  In  the 
Nation's  Capital,  not  in  Moscow. 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  was  not  referring 
to  that  portion  of  the  treaty.  That  is  a 
minor  portion  of  the  treaty.  It  Is  what 
Mr.  Khrushchev  expects  from  the  treaty 
in  the  line  of  disarmament  that  is  the 
important  part  of  this  treaty.  That  is 
just  an  entering  wedge,  exploiting  the 
fears  of  people  around  the  world  about 
nuclear  war.  That  is  the  minor  part  of 
the  treaty.  The  major  part  is  dis- 
armament. 

Mr,  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  this  contribution. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  misunderstanding 
and  misinformation  concerning  the  real 
significance  of  the  test  ban  treaty.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  American  people 
have  been  literally  besieged  by  editorial 
opinion  ani  much  free  lance  comment 
motivated  by  exaggerated  fear  of  fallout 
and  general  detestation  of  a  nuclear 
holocaust. 
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Any  such  test  ban  treaty,  even  were 
we  to  assume  good  faith  and  perform- 
ance by  the  countries  signing  it,  leaves 
open  atmospheric  testing  to  nations  that 
do  not  sign.  As  to  these,  the  only  de- 
terrent is  the  sometimes  nebulous  re- 
straint of  world  opinion.  Thus  we,  in 
effect,  agree  that  we  will  not  test  in  the 
atmosphere  although  Red  China  or 
France  may  do  so.  This  is  scarcely  a 
sound  position  for  a  nation  whose  ex- 
perts virtually  all  agree  that  it  has  not 
completed  its  atmospheric  testing  re- 
quirements. 

President  Kennedy  himself  not  very 
long  ago  was  explicit  in  his  assurance  to 
our  people  that  any  test  ban  treaty  to  be 
signed  by  this  Nation  would  contain  iron- 
clad guarantees  of  onsite  inspection. 
There  are  none  whatever  in  the  treaty 
now  proposed  to  the  Senate.  Authori- 
ties also  agree  that  in  the  vast  reaches  of 
the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  in  space  itself 
atmospheric  testing  by  a  nation  intend- 
ing to  violate  its  treaty  commitment  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  detect  and 
identify. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  Infamous  for  its 
repeated  violations  of  treaty  obligations. 
The  act  of  exacting  a  solemn  commit- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  recip- 
rocal covenant  basis  in  a  treaty  implies  a 
measure  of  faith  in  Communist  promises 
that  is  both  naive  and  offensive  to  many 
nations  and  peoples  of  the  world  who 
have  witnessed  Soviet  lies,  deceit,  and 
trickery  at  close  hand  and  at  awful  costs 
over  decades. 

The  treaty  proposed  is  less  than  a  work 
of  art  in  legal  draftsmanship.  Its  loop- 
holes are  glaring.  It  can  be  withdrawn 
from  by  any  signatory  by  its  own  terms 
on  90  days'  notice.  It  is  in  fact  only  a 
gesture  toward  the  desirable  goal  of  in- 
ternational regulation  of  nuclear  power 
capable  of  mankind's  destruction.  Yet 
the  fact  of  its  execution,  should  it  be  rati- 
fied, will  lull  millions  toward  the  false 
belief  that  somehow,  because  of  its  cove- 
nants, that  things  are  better  in  the  world. 
Communists  have  changed  their  spots 
and  there  will  be  peace  in  our  time.  Like 
the  siren-song  of  Munich,  this  feeling 
will  but  enervate  the  determination  and 
concern  of  most  Americans  to  maintain 
a  strong  military  posture. 

No  matter  protestations  by  the  execu- 
tive of  awareness  of  communism's  rec- 
ord of  duplicity  or  its  contentions  that 
the  United  States  enters  into  this  treaty 
with  its  eyes  open,  there  is  somehow  the 
suggestion  implicit  in  the  fact  of  the 
treaty  itself  that  international  commu- 
nism is  not  as  much  of  a  mortal  enemy 
as  It  has  been  in  years  past.  This  is  con- 
trary to  historical  fact  and  dangerous 
to  the  national  security  in  the  extreme. 
It  amounts  to  letting  down  our  guard  at 
a  time  when  Commvmist  military  and  es- 
pionage activities  are  going  on  under  our 
very  noses  in  our  own  backyard  in  Cuba 
and  along  our  coasts  in  the  form  of  him- 
dreds  of  Conununist  ships  taking  advan- 
tage of  international  law  which  they  do 
not  recognize  but  which  they  know  we 
do  and  will.  It  is  the  same  with  this 
proposed  test  ban  treaty.  It  is  all  to 
Communist  advantage  and  our  disad- 
vantage or  the  Soviets  would  never  have 
agreed  to  It. 


The  dangers  of  fallout  from  atomic 
testing  are  real.  But  the  fallout  is  not 
yet  ansrwhere  near  lethal  limits  nor  has 
it  reached  proportions  that  will  demon- 
strably adversely  affect  the  genes  of 
generations  to  come.  Undoubtedly  a 
dirty  100-megaton  explosion  would  ag- 
gravate the  fallout  picture.  But  clean 
explosions,  particularly  of  small  bombs 
on  a  test  basis,  would  not  do  this  and 
we  need  to  continue  such  explosions  to 
perfect  an  antimissile  defense  that 
many  Informed  persons  Indicate  they  be- 
lieve Communists  have  already  per- 
fected. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  proposed  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty  makes  atomic  war 
more  likely  than  less  likely  because 
American  policy  should  and  must  be  to 
make  certain  that  Commxmists  know 
they  cannot  attack  us  successfully  with- 
out being  destroyed  in  return.  Our  com- 
mitment to  cease  atomic  testing  forever 
freezes  the  Soviet  advantage  in  their 
known  superiority  in  heavy  yield  weap- 
ons. It  does  little  good  to  say  that  five 
20 -megaton  bombs  are  the  equivalent  of 
a  100-megaton  monster  or  that  we  have 
such  an  overkill  capacity  that  we  no 
longer  need  to  test.  Nuclear  missilery 
is  an  evolving  science.  Testing  on  a  con- 
tinual basis  is  essential.  With  the  Vos- 
tok  lavmch  vehicle.  It  is  not  inconceivable 
that  at  some  not  too  distant  day  the 
Soviets  will  orbit  a  100-megaton  bomb, 
controllable  by  pushbutton  from  within 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  not  even 
tested  to  know  that  we  can  produce  such 
a  weapon. 

In  the  same  practical  sense,  the  actual 
hardness  of  oiu"  missile  sites  has  not  been 
tested.  This  requires  atmospheric  test- 
ing. Likewise,  certain  atmospheric 
testing  is  incumbent  in  respect  to  sub- 
marine defenses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hard  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  we  are  losing  our  capability 
for  a  second  strike.  This  means  that  our 
capability  to  deter  Soviet  aggression  is 
steadily  being  rendered  less  and  less. 
Are  we  agreeing,  for  example,  by  this 
treaty  that  if  we  need  a  second  Panama 
Canal  we  will  spend  billions  for  it  rather 
than  to  construct  it  by  a  few  nuclear  ex- 
plosions? 

Years  ago  Lenin  said  that  disarma- 
ment for  Communists  means  disarming 
the  bourgeoisie  and  arming  the  prole- 
tariat. This  was  Khrushchev's  theme 
in  1961.  The  Soviet  strategy  today  is 
the  same  as  it  has  always  been.  It  is  de- 
termined to  neutralize  the  opposition. 
This  test  ban  treaty  does  exactly  that. 
Apparently  this  administration  wants  to 
help  us  to  be  neutralized. 

I  am  compelled  to  observe  that  in  the 
Kremlin  there  must  be  rejoicing  as  the 
Communists  talk  of  "those  stupid  Amer- 
icans" much  the  same  as  the  Nazi's 
talked  of  the  "stupid  British"  after  Mu- 
nich. This  Moscow  manufactured  test 
ban  treaty,  instead  of  being  hailed  by 
historians  as  a  step  toward  peace,  should 
it  be  ratified,  will  some  day  earn  the  title 
of  the  Munich  of  the  sixties. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  \man- 
imous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon  the 
Senate  wMl  vote  on  the  question  of  giving 
its  advice  and  consent  to  the  Nuclear  . 
Test  Ban  Treaty.  Actually,  the  Senates 
had  no  opportunity  to  give  Its  advice. 
All  that  is  being  sought  is  its  consent. 
The  action  of  the  administration  in  first, 
suddenly  withdrawing  its  previous  in- 
sistence on  "on-site"  inspections,  and 
second,  initialing  the  treaty  In  advance 
of  any  public  debate,  has  left  the  other 
body  in  an  impossible  position. 

If  it  opposes  the  treaty,  it  subjects 
America  to  the  possible  scorn  and  verbal 
attacks  by  the  other  80  signatories  to  the 
treaty — signatories  for  whom  a  pledge 
not  to  test  weapons  is  rather  meaning- 
less in  view  of  their  nonpossesslon  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  Senators  give  their  belated  consent, 
in  an  "ex  post  facto"  maimer,  they  place 
our  country  once  again  in  the  position  of 
trusting  the  word  of  the  Communists 
with  the  very  siu-vival  of  our  country  at 
stake.  This  Is  a  perplexing  paradox — 
a  dilemma. 

It  is  not  a  choice  that  any  Senator 
must  relish.  It  Is  not  a  choice  I  would 
relish  If  voting  on  this  treaty  were  a  re- 
sponsibility of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. But  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  reservations  of  our  highly  In- 
formed military  leaders,  I  believe  I  would 
rather  subject  myself  to  the  scorn  of  a 
few  other  nations  than  to  the  ominous 
military  disadvantages  imposed  upon  our 
proud,  freedom -loving  sovereign  Nation 
by  this  treaty. 

Even  those  Senators  friendly  to  the  ad- 
ministration have  given  only  grudging 
approval  to  this  treaty.  It  is  obvious  that 
If  their  advice  had  been  sought  before 
the  treaty  was  initialed  they  would  have 
insisted  that  America  stick  by  its  in- 
sistence on  "onsite"  inspections.  So 
anxious  was  this  administration  to  seek 
an  accommodation  that  political  imagery 
took  a  priority  over  past  experience  in 
dealing  with  the  Soviets. 

About  one  provision  in  the  treaty,  I 
am  particularly  concerned,  even  though 
it  is  in  the  preamble.  Paragraph  2  of 
the  preamble  states: 

Proclaiming  as  their  principal  aim,  the 
speediest  possible  achievement  of  an  agree- 
ment on  general  and  complete  disarmament 
under  strict  International  control  In  accord- 
ance with  the  objectives  of  the  United  Na- 
tions which  would  put  an  end  to  the  arma- 
ments race  and  eliminate  the  incentive  to 
the  production  and  testing  of  all  kinds  of 
weapons  Including  nuclear  weapons. 

In  the  present  state  of  world  affairs, 
I  am  not  at  all  convinced  that  we  are 
ready  to  or  that  we  should  commit  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  to  a 
program  of  complete  disarmament  under 
the  United  Nations  supervision.  I  do 
not  have  that  much  faith  in  the  United 
Nations  as  a  police  force,  certainly  not 
under  circimistances  whereby  the  primi- 
tive and  nonresponsible  nations  of  Africa 
hold  25  times  as  many  votes  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  as  does  the  United  States. 

But  by  agreeing  to  paragraph  2  of 
this  preamble,  I  can  see  where  we  enable 
Mr.  Khrushchev  to  put  increasing  pres- 
sure on  us  to  accept  total  disarmament. 
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of  all  arms,  by  virtue  of  our  total  com- 
mitment m  this  treaty.  I  question 
whether  President  Kennedy  himself 
wants  to  be  put  in  this  position,  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  occupant  of  the  White 
House  after  the  1964  elections  will  not 
relish  that  commitment. 

Many  questions  remain  unanswered  in 
spite  of  the  debate  in  the  Senate.  These 
Include  the  wisdom  of  any  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  which  has  a  long 
history  of  abrogating  treaties  when  it 
so  suits  them  to  do  so.  We  should  ask 
ourselves,  would  we  enter  such  a  treaty 
If  there  were  no  split  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China,  and  as  a  logical 
follow-up,  will  we  be  required  to  stand  by 
our  commitment  not  to  test  in  the  event 
that  breach  is  resolved  at  some  distant 
point  in  the  future? 

We  should  ask  about  the  advisability 
of  limiting  OUT  development  of  nuclear 
weapons  which  have  been  our  only  suc- 
CMSful  deterrent  to  war  in  the  past  16 
years. 

We  should  ask  whether  instead  of 
slowing  down  the  nuclear  arms  race,  we 
will  not  in  fact  impel  countries  like 
Prance  to  speed  up  their  nuclear  arms 
development  out  of  fear  that  America 
can  no  longer  be  relied  upon  to  main- 
tain the  nuclear  strength  and  a  deterrent 
of  the  free  world. 

My  own  duties  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  compel  me  to  ask  whether 
we  are  abreast  of  the  Soviet  Union  In 
our  knowledge  about  the  effect  of  fire- 
ball thermonuclear  or  other  "blackout" 
from  electrodynamlc  pvilsatlon  on  un- 
tested and  anti-missile-missile  devices. 
Only  the  Soviet  Union  has  tested  nuclear 
devices  in  the  50 -megaton  range  and  we 
know  that  there  Is  a  serloxos  Impact  on 
all  types  of  communication  facilities 
from  the  effect  of  such  a  blast.  But  we 
have  no  specific  knowledge  in  an  area 
that  could  mean  life  or  death  In  case  of 
nuclear  attack,  Insofar  as  our  reaction 
to  an  attack  depends  on  continuity  of 
commimlcations.  Only  UJ3J3JR.  has 
fired  a  missile  through  a  "fireball." 

The  questions  that  remain  unanswered 
are  these: 

First.  In  the  formulation  and  negotia- 
tions leading  to  the  treaty  and  its  terms, 
were  all  five  members  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  consulted?  Also, 
were  the  Joint  Chiefs  fully  consulted 
prior  to  initialing  the  treaty? 

Second.  Would  article  m  of  the  pro- 
posed treaty  give  Cuba  a  back-door  clear- 
ance to  test  underground?  Would  the 
same  section  allow  back-door  clearance 
to  East  Germany  to  become  recognized 
in  the  family  of  nations? 

Third.  Will  our  agreement  to  the 
treaty  delay  if  not  inhibit  our  ability  to 
develop  an  operational  antimissile  mis- 
sile, and  will  It  prevent  us  from  testing 
later  refinements  of  our  long-range 
ICBM's  Insofar  as  assuring  their  capa- 
bility to  deliver  a  nuclear  warhead — a 
test  which  the  Soviets  may  already  have 
conducted  in  their  last  test  series?  Our 
people  should  know  that  our  ICBM's  are 
not  fully  successful  and  one  has  never 
carried  and  fired  a  nuclear  warhead. 

Fourth.  Will  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
permit  the  Soviet  Union  to  develop  its 
tactical  nuclear  capability,  the  one  area 
in  which  we  are  now  in  the  lead? 


mfth.  Will  the  treaty  enable  Khru- 
shchev to  perpetrate  the  myth  that  he  is 
a  paace-loving  man.  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that:  without  active  Soviet  support,  cur- 
rent Communist  subversion  throughout 
the  world  would  collapse? 

Silxth.  Do  we  give  acquiescence  to  So- 
viet! troops  in  Cuba,  the  Berlin  wall,  So- 
viet subversion  in  Latin  America,  and 
aggression  in  Laos  and  Vietnam  by  nego- 
tiatimg  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  other 
issues,  before  these  instances  of  aggres- 
sion are  resolved? 

Seventh.  Is  not  the  maintenance  of 
a  strong  nuclear  deterrent  a  vital  weap- 
on i^  the  face  of  the  manpower  resources 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China,  and 
is  an  agreement  which  tends  to  restore 
the  balance  of  military  power  to  those 
nations  with  niunerical  superiority 
against  our  best  interests? 

Eighth.  Are  we  not  overlooking  the  en- 
tire history  of  Soviet  aggression,  the  long 
record  of  treaties  they  have  broken,  and 
the  alternate  periods  of  thaw  and  attack 
which  followed  earlier  supposed  examples 
of  Sbvlet  mellowing  in  1955  and  1959? 

Ninth.  Does  the  treaty  continue  to 
give  the  Soviet  Union  the  right  to  test 
without  detection  underwater  in  their  in- 
land lakes  near  uninhabited  areas,  with- 
out any  provision  for  on-site  inspec- 
tion$ 

Ttnth.  Is  this  treaty  truly  in  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States  or 
does  it  merely  encourage  hope  for  a  fu- 
ture relaxation  of  tensions  without  any 
evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  aban- 
doned its  announced  intentions  of 
spreading  communism  throughout  the 
world,  by  whatever  means  are  required  of 
the  foment? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  hard  to  under- 
stand how  the  Nation  can  so  shortly  for- 
get president  Kennedy's  own  words  when, 
aftar  the  Soviets  broke  their  word  in 
October  1961,  when  he  said  "we  would 
never  again  agree  to  any  test  ban  with- 
out on-site  lnsi)ections."  Now  he  has 
called  for  national  debate,  yet  few  have 
printed  or  broadcast  the  text.  By  ap- 
proflng  this  treaty  without  reservations, 
we  are  in  effect,  demonstrating  the  suc- 
cess of  Soviet  strategy  to  push,  and  push, 
and|  push  until  we  give.  I  do  not  believe 
we  oan  lead  the  free  world  until  our  back- 
bone proves  at  least  as  strong,  and  even- 
tually stronger,  than  those  who  have 
swofn  to  bury  us. 
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7CLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
©"BluiN  of  New  York) .  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mt.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  days 
on  wid,  first  out  of  Moscow  and  now  out 
of  Washington,  citizens  of  this  Nation 
have  been  treated  to  some  of  the  fastest 
verbal  footwork  ever  perpetrated  upon 
mankind  in  connection  with  the  so-called 
limited  nuclear  test  ban  agreement. 

14  some  respects  the  recent  signing 
ceremonies  in  Moscow  were  reminiscent 
of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  in 
late  August  of  1939,  when,  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  "friendship  and  joviality,"  the 
theti  Communist  masters  of  the  Kremlin 
suddenly  did  a  complete  about  face  and 


signed  a  nonaggression  pact  with  Adolf 
Hitler  and  his  Nazi  Germany.  Ten  days 
later.  Hitler  invaded  Poland  and  World 
War  n  was  underway.  But  through  this 
cynical  pact  the  two  dictators.  Hitler  and 
Stalin,  bought  time  for  their  later  bloody 
showdown  that  each  knew  was  inevitable. 

The  limited  nuclear  test  ban  agree- 
ment is  another  of  the  infamous  wheel- 
and-deal  maneuvers  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy  and  neither  in  Moscow  nor  in 
Washington  has  there  been  anything  ap- 
proaching an  adequate  or  convincing  ex- 
planation. The  recent  pictures  of  Amer- 
ican and  Communist  Russian  officials, 
vodka  and  champagne  glasses  in  hand, 
beaming  at  each  other — "friendly"  and 
"jovial" — at  the  agreement  signing  cere- 
monies provided  not  the  slightest  clue 
that  the  present  masters  of  the  Kremlin 
are  any  less  cynical  than  were  their 
counterparts  In  1939.  Nor  that  they  are 
in  the  slightest  degree  remorseful  for  the 
dozens  of  broken  agreements  and  acts  of 
aggression  before  and  since  World 
Warn. 

Citizens  of  this  country  should  con- 
stantly bear  in  mind  that  the  main 
thrust  of  the  so-called  limited  test  ban 
agreement  is  to  stop  testing  in  the  upper 
atmosphere.  Testing  can  and  will  go 
on  underground  with  any  size  nuclear 
explosive  force.  This,  then,  is  not  dis- 
armament for  by  the  agreement  not  a 
single  nuclear  bomb  or  other  weapon  is 
caused  to  be  eliminated  from  any  na- 
tion's arsenal.  " 

The  treaty,  says  President  Kennedy, 
will  not  "eliminate  the  dangers  of  war. 
But."  he  continues,  "it  is  an  important 
first  step — a  step  toward  peace — a  step 
toward  reason — a  step  away  from  war." 

If  it  will  not  "eliminate  the  dangers 
of  war" — any  of  them — how  then  does 
it  become  "an  important  first  step  to- 
ward peace?"  This  sounds  like  duplic- 
ity— political  duplicity. 

There  is  anger  among  the  American 
people  over  the  failure  of  the  Kennedy 
administration  to  eliminate  the  Com- 
munist Soviet  forces  from  Cuba;  to  elim- 
inate the  "wall  of  shame"  in  Berlin,  and 
halt  the  Red  advances,  not  only  in  Cen- 
tral and  Latin  America  but  in  Europe, 
as  attested  by  the  astonishing  increase 
in  Conununist  votes  in  Italy  in  that 
country's  recent  national  election.  Can 
it  be  that  the  Kennedy  administration, 
faced  with  trouble  in  the  1964  election. 
seeks  a  political  "peace  issue?"  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  Russians  have 
no  desire  to  see  a  new  administration  in 
Washington  instituting  strong  and  posi- 
tive policies  in  behalf  of  Americans. 

What  better  way  to  make  Americans 
forget  Cuba  and  other  depredations  of 
the  Communists  than  to  convince  them 
that  the  hierarchy  in  the  Kremlin  is  no 
longer  dangerous  and  unyielding? 

It  Is  significant  "that  In  all  the  head- 
lines and  stories  concerning  the  Rus- 
sian about-face  on  the  limited  test  ban. 
there  was  no  mention  of  the  Khru- 
shchev-approved statement.  Issued  on 
July  14,  1963,  which  said: 

We  fully  stand  for  the  destruction  of 
imperialism  and  capitalism.  We  not  only 
believe  in  the  Inevitable  destruction  of  capi- 
talism but  are  doing  everything  possible  for 
this  to  be  accomplished  as  soon  as  possible. 
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In  the  light  of  this  statement,  preced- 
ing by  only  a  month  the  signing  of  the 
test  ban  agreement,  can  President  Ken- 
nedy say  with  a  straight  face  that  amid 
the  clinking  of  vodka  glasses  in  Moscow, 
amid  the  "joviality"  that  pervaded  the 
Kremlin,  "an  important  first  step  was 
taken  toward  reason?" 

When  the  treaty  was  initialed  in  Mos- 
cow, a  Member  and  leader  in  the  other 
body,  who  declined  to  make  the  trip  to 
the  Red  capital,  claiming  he  did  not 
want  to  become  committed  in  advance, 
said  he  discerned  a  "gimmick"  in  the 
treaty.    He  said: 

Khrushchev  has  not  yet  recanted  his  de- 
termination to  bury  us. 

And  then  he  added : 

If  this  U  the  flret  step,  when  does  the 
second  shoe  drop? 

But  a  trip  through  or  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  White  House  rose  garden  appar- 
ently wafted  away  the  odor  of  any  and 
all  "gimmicks." 

There  followed  an  emotional  speech 
on  the  fioor  of  the  other  Chamber  on 
the  destruction  and  devastation  wrought 
by  the  bombs  that  were  dropped  on 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  but  there  was 
not  one  emotional  word  uttered  by  this 
Member  and  leader  concerning  the  35,- 
000  American  dead  and  100,000  wounded 
in  the  Korean  war  that  came  5  years 
later — victims  of  a  sanquinary  war  that 
was  made  possible  only  because  of  Rus- 
sian perfidy. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  new-found 
"friendship"  and  "coexistence"  with  the 
Soviet?  Is  this  treaty  part  of  a  grand 
design  to  add  Rumania  and  Hungary  to 
the  list  of  other  members  of  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy  now  feeding  out  of  the 
foreign  handout  program? 

The  proposed  treaty  effectively  blocks 
the  United  States  from  effective  develop- 
ment of  an  antimissile  missile,  for 
scientists  say  these  tests  cannot  be  made 
underground  with  any  degree  of  effec- 
tiveness. We  are  told  that  it  blocks 
the  perfection  of  missile  detection  and 
tracking  systems  agairist  blackout 
through  the  explosion  of  high  megaton 
devices  In  the  atmosphere.  As  in  1958, 
when  a  moratorium  on  testing  became 
effective,  the  proposed  treaty  will  again 
give  the  Russians  needed  time  to  evaluate 
the  results  of  the  high-yield  detonations 
they  have  carried  on  since  1961. 

And  let  it  be  remembered  that  when 
the  Russians  resumed  testing  in  the 
atmosphere  in  1961.  they  announced 
their  decision  to  break  the  moratorium 
on  the  eve  of  a  conference  with  other 
Communist  and  so-called  neutral  na- 
tions. At  the  time  they  again  displayed 
their  prefidy  by  charging  that  the  United 
States  had  broken  the  moratorium ;  that 
it  was  the  warmongers  of  the  United 
States  that  had  caused  them  to  again 
start  testing  in  the  atmosphere. 

At  this  point  it  might  well  be  asked: 
What  has  happened  to  the  United 
States  demand  for  onslte  irispectlons? 
For  years  the  representatives  of  this 
country  have  demanded  a  minimum  of 
27  onslte  Inspections.  This  number  had 
gradually  been  reduced  until  today  this 
demand  has  apparently  been  given  up 
as  a  lost  cause. 


Rejecting  the  lessons  of  history  and  the 
cynical  disregard  of  the  Soviet  Com- 
mvmists  for  adherence  to  agreements  and 
treaties,  we  see  our  Nation  being  shackled 
to  a  proposed  treaty  in  which  there  is  not 
the  slightest  disarmament  with  respect 
to  existing  weapons,  but  which,  I  am 
convinced,  gives  to  the  Russians  an  in- 
sidious control  of  the  development  of  our 
weapons  systems  and  thereby  threatens 
the  very  security  of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  other  body  will 
test  the  sincerity  of  the  Russians  by 
adding  reservations  to  the  proposed 
treaty. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  thlrik  a  point  ought  to 
be  made  here  that  the  proposal  which 
was  made  by  President  Eisenhower  called 
for  inspection.  The  Soviet  Union  con- 
sistently refused  to  accept  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower's proposal  with  sidequate  inspec- 
tion. The  current  treaty  does  not  have 
inspection  in  the  countries  involved. 
That  has  always  been  the  Soviet  position. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man completely  ignores  the  fact  that  we 
have  understood  and  our  allies  have 
understood  that  the  present  state  of  the 
art  permits  the  virtual  foolproof  detec- 
tion of  nuclear  detonations  both  in  the 
atmosphere  and  underwater.  The 
gentleman  from  California  is  here,  per- 
haps he  would  like  to  comment  on  that. 
He  is  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  It 
is  my  understanding  we  now  have  de- 
vised adequate  inspection  systems  to  de- 
tect any  nuclear  detonations  in  the 
atmosphere  even  at  extremely  high  alti- 
tudes. Certainly,  there  is  no  question 
we  now  have  adequate  international  in- 
spection systems  to  detect  any  nuclear 
detonation  underwater.  Certainly,  this 
is  consistent  with  Mr.  Eisenhower's  sug- 
gestion. Mr.  Eisenhower  had  pressed 
very  hard  and  properly  so  for  a  ban  on 
all  nuclear  testing.  It  is  true,  to  the 
general's  credit,  that  he  was  not  going 
to  be  trapped  into  agreeing  with  a  situa- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union  whereby  we 
could  not  have  foolproof  inspection  on 
the  Soviet  continent  for  underground 
testing.  So  this  country  has  not  ac- 
cepted a  treaty  for  a  ban  on  all  nuclear 
testing.  We  retain  our  right  to  con- 
tinue our  nuclear  testing  underground 
simply  because  we  could  not  reach  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  for  foolproof 
Inspection  of  underground  testing  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  gentleman  from 
California,  perhaps,  would  like  to  tell  us 
whether  or  not  we  have  developed  ade- 
quate systems  for  detecting  nuclear 
detonations  in  the  atmosphere  and  un- 
derwater. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  afraid  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  is  not  completely  in- 
formed with  resp>ect  to  the  efficiency  of 
our  testing  system.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  to  express  his 
views. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

There  are  two  items  raised  by  the  very 
able  gentleman  from  Illinois  that  I  would 


Uke  to  discuss.  The  first  is  that  the 
offer  by  Eisenhower  of  an  atmospheric 
treaty  was  in  somewhat  the  same  Ism- 
gu£ige  as  the  present  treaty,  but  in  an 
entirely  technological  context.  At  the 
time,  in  1958  or  1959,  when  the  offer  of 
an  atmospheric  treaty  was  made,  the 
United  States  possessed  absolute  superi- 
ority in  nuclear  weapons  technology. 
Since  that  time  the  Soviets  breached  the 
moratorium  on  testing,  suddenly  re- 
sumed tests  in  1961,  and  carried  on  a 
series  of  tests  into  1962  and  as  a  result 
achieved  undisputed  superiority  in  high- 
yield  weapons.  They  also  claimed  to 
have  achieved  a  capability  with  anti- 
missile weapons,  which  claim  we  have 
not  been  able  to  make.  That  leaves  us 
only  then  with  a  superiority  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  under  the  present  treaty-nego- 
tiating situation,  a  superiority  in  tactical 
nuclear  weapons.  Now,  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  can  be  developed  tmderground. 
Therefore,  the  Soviets  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  catch  up  with  us  in  that  field. 
Antimissile  weapons  cannot  be  develoi>ed 
underground  nor  can  high-yield  weap- 
ons. So  we  have  no  opportunity  to  catch 
up  with  them  in  those  areas.  So  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  this  treaty  will 
be  the  loss  of  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  su- 
periority that  has  been  the  practical 
umbrella  which  has  maintained  the 
peace  of  the  world  over  a  period  of  al- 
most 15  years. 

We  are  substituting  for  that  umbrella 
the  umbrella  of  a  piece  of  paper  signed 
in  Moscow,  an  untested  piece  of  paper, 
an  ambiguous  piece  of  paper,  a  piece  of 
paper  that  can  be  subject  to  pulling  and 
hauling  and  divers  Interpretations  and 
quarrels  and  abrogation,  either  on  a  3- 
month  notice  as  provided  in  the  treaty 
or  abruptly  and  instantaneously  as  pro- 
vided for  by  the  customs  of  international 
law.  So  in  that  sense  we  are  on  an  en- 
tirely different  basis  than  when  Eisen- 
hower provided  an  opportunity  for  en- 
tering this  kind  of  treaty  earlier.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  made  another 
point. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  at  this  point  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  California  wants  to  discuss  the 
question  of  detection  systems. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  would  like  to  talk 
about  this  detection  system  for  a  mo- 
ment. It  is  not  true  that  we  have  a 
system  which  will  infallibly  detect  nu- 
clear explosions  in  the  atmosphere. 

We  have  a  system  that  may  ambig- 
uously record  some  data  which  cannot 
be  classified  either  as  nuclear  or  non- 
nuclear.  If  you  recsdl,  the  Presidents 
speech  here  at  American  University  on 
June  10  was  the  ushering  in  of  this  era 
of  partial  test  ban  treaty.  On  about  the 
12th  we  read  in  the  newspapers  here  in 
Washington  of  the  detection  of  some 
kind  of  a  manifestation  in  the  Soviet 
Uiiion.  I  think  there  were  either  two  or 
three  such  manifestations.  Upon  query 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  was  un- 
able to  classify  the  manifestations  as 
either  nuclear  or  nonnuclear.  As  a  con- 
sequence, whatever  it  was,  whether  it 
was  a  lightning  storm,  whether  it  was  a 
high  explosive  conventional  explosive, 
whether  it  was  a  low  fission  yield,  or  a 
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elean  type  nuclear  explosive  or  a  very 
low  yield  nuclear  explosion  in  the  at- 
mosphere we  do  not  know.  Therefore, 
at  this  very  moment  when  this  treaty  Is 
subject  to  ratiflcaUon  by  the  U.S.  Senate 
we  find  developing  an  area  of  uncer- 
tainty that  opens  up  a  very  confusing  pe- 
riod for  the  defense  of  the  United  States, 
for  we  simply  do  not  know  and  we  can- 
not know,  as  we  do  not  have  the  techni- 
cal capability  of  knowing,  what  these 
people  are  up  to  with  respect  to  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Eisenhower  administration  insisted  on  27 
onsite  inspections?  Was  that  not  a 
point? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Yes.  Some  figure  of 
that  nature.  That  had  to  do  with  a  com- 
prehensive treaty,  however,  and  not  the 
atmospheric  treaty  that  we  are  talking 
about  now.  The  inspection  machinery 
with  respect  to  an  atmospheric  treaty 
was  not  spelled  out  simply  because  the 
Russians  said,  "Nyet.  We  won't  talk 
about  It." 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  right.  And  at 
present  it  appears  that  the  agency  re- 
duced this  demand  to  three  or  four  or 
five. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  That  is  again  when 
they  were  talking  about  a  comprehensive 
treaty,  whatever  it  was,  but  there  was  a 
constant  erosion  of  their  position  on 
safety  to  one  of  imperiling  danger. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  wiU  yield. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  It  is  my  under- 
standing, and  I  do  not  want  to  debate 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  who  is  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  so  I  would 
presume  he  woxold  have  a  great  deal  more 
Information  on  this  subject  than  the 
average  Member  of  Congress,  but  I  am 
under  the  impression  that  there  has  not 
been  a  single  responsible  member  of  the 
sdentiflc  community  in  this  country  who 
first  has  had  any  doubts  alxiut  our  ability 
to  detect  nuclear  detonations  out  in  the 
atmosphere.  More  importantly  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  this  question: 
He  makes  a  great  deal  of  the  fact  that 
the  AUxnic  Energy  Commission  in  its 
announcement  of  a  blast  had  a  failure 
positively  to  identify  this  particular  blast 
that  the  gentleman  mentioned  a  moment 
ago.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  to  this  day. 
some  15  years  after  the  Soviet  Union  had 
allegedly  developed  all  of  this  nuclear 
progress,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  never  in  any  of  its  oflScial  releases 
stated  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  deto- 
nated an  atomic  or  nuclear  bomb  but  has 
merely  described  the  detonations  as  a 
detonation  of  an  atomic  device  with  no 
further  explanation?  The  point  I  am 
making  in  my  question  Is,  is  this  not  a 
policy  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
never  positively  to  identify  the  scope  of 
the  Soviet  activity  in  the  nuclear  field? 
Has  it  not  been  a  long-standing  policy 
from  the  very  beginning? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  will  answer  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Calif omia. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  will  answer  the  last 
query  first,  that  is  to  say,  I  do  not  intend 
to  become  entrapped  in  semantics  here. 


Ot  course,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion often  has  been  equivocal  in  what  it 
said,  but  there  was  no  equivocation  in 
connection  with  the  manifestations  I 
mentioned  where  it  stated  it  could  not 
identify  them  as  nuclear,  which  meant 
it  could  not  identify  them  as  nonnuclear. 
So  there  is  no  question  about  this. 

The  gentleman  first  asked  if  I  knew 
of  I  any  competent  scientific  opinion  that 
ev^r  stated  that  nuclear  testing  in  the 
atmosphere  could  not  be  detected.  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  from  Illinois  will 
acknowledge  that  Dr.  Edward  Teller  is  a 
competent  nuclear  physicist  and  entitled 
to  have  a  weighty  opirrion  on  this  subject. 

There  are  at  least  three  or  four  or  five 
gentlemen  here  in  the  room  who  sat  with 
me  about  6  weeks  ago  at  a  breakfast — 
on  June  25.  to  be  exact — at  which  Dr. 
Teller  stated  that  anything  up  to  20  kilo- 
totis  you  could  get  away  with  for  sure  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  possibly  more  than 
that. 

Let  me  explain  a  little  more  about  this 
atmospheric  testing.  Of  course,  all  nu- 
clear weapons  progress  is  a  record  to- 
ward cleaner  and  cleaner  weapons,  and 
the  closer  you  come  to  that  the  more 
dltQcult  and  then  finally  it  becomes  im- 
polBsible  to  detect  them  in  the  atmos- 
phere, simply  because  you  do  not  have 
sufficient  product  that  you  can  collect 
aqd  put  back  in  the  laboratory  and  label 
it  definitely. 

JMr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
fr6m  Iowa  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
lilie  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
for  yielding  to  me.  Certainly  this  has 
been  a  very  interesting  discussion.  I 
hope  we  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  pur- 
suing this  subject  fiirther  at  a  future 
date.  I  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PILLION.  May  I  just  refer  to  the 
qilestlon  of  Red  China  and  the  Soviet, 
and  the  relationship  there?  The  gentle- 
man from  California  raised  it.  On  May 
\7,  1954,  about  9  years  ago,  I  stated  In 
th(is  House: 

Irhe  Soviet  cannot  and  does  not  dare  to 
InCustrlallze  China.  The  Soviet  Union  lives 
In  dread  fear  of  a  unified.  Industrialized,  and 
independent  China.  •  •  •  The  present  rulers 
of  China  cannot  condemn  China  to  perpetual 
subservience  to  Moscow's  purposes.  •  •  • 
History  demonstrates  that  two  dictatorships 
ca^inot  both  govern  the  same  area. 

I  made  those  remarks  at  that  time 
knowing  full  well  that  while  the  Soviet 
and  Red  China  are  united  in  their  pur- 
pose to  destroy  the  free  world  they  still 
h^ve  a  great  conflict  of  interest,  a  great 
cdnfiict  of  national  Interest,  which  is  now 
arising.  It  is  shown  by  the  eruption  of 
the  discord  and  differences  and  disagree- 
ments between  Red  China  and  the  Soviet. 
I  iun  most  sorry  to  see  that  the  United 
Stiates,  Instead  of  exploiting  the  natural 
and  conflicting  interest  between  Red 
China  and  the  Soviet  is  doing  everything 
toi  prevent  that  split  by  assisting  and 
helping  the  stronger  tof  our  two  enemies — 
the  Soviet  Union.  Anyone  who  has  two 
enemies,  a  strong  one  and  a  weak  one. 
Is  I  not  going  to  help  the  stronger  one.    It 


Is  commonsense  that  you  exploit  those 
differences  and  you  do  not  help  the 
stronger  of  your  two  enemies. 

It  Is  the  Soviet  Union  that  is  the  lead- 
er at  the  present  time  of  the  100  million 
people  In  its  army  around  the  world  that 
Is  seeking  to  destroy  us.  If  anything,  we 
should  weaken  the  Soviet  Union  and 
strengthen  Red  China,  and  perpetuate 
that  conflict  of  Interest  between  those 
two  great  powers. 

Instead  of  that,  we  are  weakening  our 
own  allies,  destroying  our  European 
allies,  the  only  military  strength  that  we 
have  around  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  we  re- 
assessed our  policies  along  this  line.  In- 
stead of  destroying  our  allies  and  help- 
ing our  enemies  we  should  help  our 
friends  and  our  allies  and  protect  them 
with  our  lunbrella  of  nuclear  power,  just 
the  way  the  Soviet  uses  its  nuclear  power 
as  an  umbrella  to  protect  Castro.  That 
is  why  we  are  afraid  of  Castro  and  to  go 
into  Cuba.  That  is  why  we  lost  the  Suea 
Canal,  because  Khrushchev  threatened 
to  use  his  nuclear  weapons.  And  we 
have  been  afraid  of  them  and,  therefore, 
we  do  the  exact  opposite. 

Mr.  Spetdcer,  I  want  to  make  those 
remarks  in  connection  with  the  question 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HosMKsl,  who  has  made  a  great 
contribution  on  this  subject  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Just  for  the  purpose  of 
the  record  and  with  a  full  and  deep  re- 
spect to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Pillion  1.  I  would 
ask  that  the  Record  show  that  I  dissent 
from  the  analysis  concerning  the  alleged 
split  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red 
China  Just  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  PilliohL 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  UTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa.  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  in  his  opening  statement  and  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  upon  reserving 
the  time  to  explore  what  I  think  is  the 
most  dangerous  first  step  that  the  United 
States  is  making. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
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LIMITED  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  limited  test  ban  treaty  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant issue  facing  the  Congress  today. 
It  is  an  emotional  issue  and  highly  po- 
litical.   In  such  an  atmosphere,  it  is  dif- 


ficult to  resolve  the  question  dispassion- 
ately. 

From  a  political  standpoint,  it  Is  well 
known  that  one  of  the  main  issues  in  the 
1964  elections  will  be  the  position  that 
each  Senator  and  Congressman  takes  on 
the  test  ban  treaty.  Those  who  favor  it 
will  be  claiming  that  they  are  for  peace, 
and  those  who  oppose  it  will  be  charged 
with  being  warmongers.  Averell  Harri- 
man  set  the  tempo  when  he  stated  that 
anyone  opposing  the  treaty  would  find  it 
difficult  to  explain  to  the  mothers  of  this 
country  why  he  was  opposed  to  peace. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  test 
ban  treaty  does  not  lay  the  groundwork 
for  peace,  as  claimed  by  the  administra- 
tion, but  rather  sets  the  stage  for  na- 
tional surrender  on  the  installment  plan. 

Since  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  Russia 
hks  alternately  smiled  and  raged  at 
American  seven  different  times.  You 
should  remember  that  the  Japanese  Am- 
bassadors in  Washington  the  day  before 
Pearl  Harbor  were  also  smiling,  although 
they  had  full  knowledge  of  the  impend- 
ing sneak  attack  which  was  to  take  place 
the  following  morning.  The  American 
people  should  realize  that  Russia  has 
broken  51  of  its  53  treaties  and  that  the 
Russian  Constitution  provides  that  any 
treaty  is  null  and  void  upon  the  say-so 
of  their  Government.  We  should  also 
have  in  mind  what  Mr.  Khrushchev  said 
a  few  years  ago : 

U  anyone  thinks  that  ovu-  smiles  mean  the 
abandonment  of  the  teachings  of  Marx, 
Engels  and  Lenin,  he  Is  deceiving  himself 
cruelly.  Those  who  expect  thU  to  happen 
might  just  as  well  wait  for  a  shrimp  to  learn 
how  to  whistle. 

If  you  don't  like  us.  don't  accept  our  in- 
vitations and  don't  Invite  us  to  come  to  see 
you.  Whether  you  like  It  or  not.  history  Is 
on  our  side.    We  wUl  bury  you. 

The  "butcher  of  Budapest"  has  not 
changed  his  spots.    He  is  simply  buying 
the  most  precious  time  that  has  ever 
been  for  sale.    He  has  nothing  to  give; 
he  only   takes.     During   the   voluntary 
test  ban  a  few  years  ago.  Russia  was  able 
to  develop  a  bomb  with  the  equivalent 
of  50   million  tons  of  TNT.     The  de- 
struction of  Hiroshima  needed  only  a 
20,000-ton  bomb.    The  present  nuclear 
capabilities  of  Russia  in  the  big  bomb  are 
more  than  2  to  1  over  our  capabilities, 
and  they  have  developed  an  antimissile 
missile.     America   cannot   develop  the 
antimissile  missile  under  the  test  ban 
treaty.    It  cannot  even  use  a  small  tac- 
tical nuclear  missile  in  Korea  or  South 
Vietnam,   should   it   become   necessary. 
Our  hands  are  tied.    The  greatest  danger 
lies  in  the  fact  that  under  this  treaty 
the  American  people  have  been  lulled 
into  a  sense  of  false  security,  falling  all 
over  themselves  to  believe  that  Khru- 
shchev is  our  friend. 

Under  this  aura  of  good  feeling,  the 
administration  will  make  further  con- 
cessions of  appeasement  and  accommo- 
dation. We  will  negotiate  a  nonaggres- 
sion  pact  with  the  Warsaw  Treaty  coun- 
tries. We  will  recognize  the  Communist 
government  of  Hungary.  The  American 
public  will  be  distracted  from  the  fact 
that  Russia  is  expanding  its  empire  all 
over  the  world.  We  will  be  led  to  believe 
that  Russian  activities  are  commercial 


rather  than  military.    Here  are  a  few  of 
the  things  that  Russia  is  doing : 

Yemen:  The  Russians  built  a  modern 
port  of  Hodeida  and  placed  their  tech- 
nicians in  key  posts. 

Iraq:  The  Russians  are  helping  the 
Iraqi  to  enlarge  the  port  of  Basra. 

Egypt:  Soviet  warships,  including  sub- 
marines, have  been  given  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  ambitious,  power -crazed 
Gamel  Abdel  Nasser. 

Algeria:  The  Soviets  are  negotiating 
a  contract  with  their  friend,  Ben  Bella, 
to  equip  and  train  an  Algerian  navy. 
Soviet  warships  and  technicians  have 
been  offered  to  the  "Arab  Castro." 

Morocco:  The  Moroccan  navy  has 
acquired  several  small  Russian  vessels. 
A  shipyard  is  planned  in  the  port  of  Tan- 
gier, with  a  submarine  base  in  Alhuce- 
mas,  right  opposite  Gilbralter. 

Guinea:  The  Russians  established  a 
spanking  new  naval  base  at  Conakry  to 
supply  their  South  Atlantic  fishing  fleet. 
Sekou  Toure  signed  a  contract  with  the 
Soviets  to  "bring  about  the  development 
of  the  national  flshing  industry." 

Indonesia:  A  large  maritime  center  is 
being  constructed  in  the  island  of  Am- 
boina.  This  complex  includes  facilities 
for  the  processing  of  fish,  a  shipyard, 
gasoline  tanks,  and  personnel  training 
by  Russian  technicians.  Similar  bases 
are  being  constructed  in  Java,  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  and  Celebes. 

Antarctica :  Soviet  naval  bases  exist  at 
Novo  Lazarevskaya,  Molodeshnaha,  and 
Mirnyi. 

British  Guiana :  Cheddi  Jagan  and  the 
Soviets  have  been  negotiating  the  estab- 
lishment of  fishing  port  facilities  at 
Georgetown  with  the  assistance  of 
Russian  technicians. 

Ghana:  The  port  of  Tema,  near  Ac- 
cra, is  being  converted  into  a  vast  center 
of  Soviet  naval  operations. 

Meanwhile,  America  is  phasing  out  its 
Strategic  Air  Command.  Today  SAC 
has  a  total  capability  of  30  billion  tons 
of  TNT  and  could  completely  demolish 
all  of  Russia  in  a  few  hours'  time.  This 
Is  what  Khrushchev  fears. 

Peace  can  only  come  through  strength, 
and  not  through  weakness.  If  we  do  not 
reverse  our  trend  of  unilateral  disarma- 
ment, we  will  be  subject  to  military 
blackmail  within  the  present  decade.  I 
subscribe  to  what  Winston  Churchill 
once  said: 

If  you  win  not  fight  for  the  right  when 
you  can  easily  win  without  bloodshed;  If 
you  will  not  fight  when  yoxir  victory  will 
be  sure  and  not  too  costly;  you  may  come 
to  the  moment  when  you  will  have  to  fight 
with  all  the  odds  against  you  and  only  a 
precarious  chance  of  survival  •  •  •  there 
may  even  be  a  worse  case.  You  may  have 
to  fight  when  there  Is  no  hope  of  victory, 
because  it  Is  better  to  perish  than  live  as 
slaves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  should  like 
to  include  four  articles  by  Mr.  George 
Todt  appearing  in  the  Los  Angeles  Her- 
ald Examiner,  dealing  with  the  subject 
here  under  discussion. 
I  Prom  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald  Ex- 
aminer, Aug.  12.  19631 

INTELLIGENC*  REPORT 

(By  George  Todt) 
"I  have  but  one  lamp  to  guide  my  foot- 
steps, and  that  is  the  lamp  of  experience. 


I  have  no  way  to  judge  the  future  but  by 
the  pest."— Patrick  Henry.  1773. 

Recently  I  received  an  astonishing  letter 
and  Intelligence  report  from  the  Korean 
patriot  and  superior  underground  agent. 
Kllsoo  Haan. 

I  met  this  gentleman  at  a  press  confer- 
ence In  the  Rodger  Young  Auditorium  sev- 
eral months  ago.  He  Is  a  close  friend  of  I>r. 
John  Lechner,  executive  director  of  the 
Americanism  Educational  League  (Post  Of- 
fice Box  90593,  Airport  Station,  Los  Angeles  9, 
Calif.;  telephone  OR  8-1641).  The  latter 
Introduced  us. 

I  found  Haan  a  brilliant  scholar  and  well- 
grounded  Intelligence  agent — one  who  had 
called  the  shots  correctly  at  Pearl  Harbor  and 
also  with  reference  to  Red  Chinese  aggres- 
sion In  Korea  long  before  these  tragic  ac- 
tions took  place. 

If  only  we  had  heeded  wisely  his  advance 
information  then — but  that,  vmfortunately, 
is  now  only  so  much  water  down  the  sluices 
and  over  the  spillways.    Too  late. 

THE  GIST 

In  the  next  few  colxmms  I  will  give  you 
the  gist  of  hU  remarks  to  me.  They  are  hU 
considered  opinions  about  the  Sovlet-Sino 
operation  against  us  In  the  cold  war.  now 
being  waged  on  a  global  scale.  Is  he  to  be 
considered  valid? 

I  don't  have  a  crystal  ball  and  cannot  even 
vouch  that  we  will  most  assuredly  see  the 
day  after  tomorrow.  But  Kllsoo  Haan  rings 
true  to  me.  After  hearing  him  and  ques- 
tioning him — I  believed  him.  Let's  listen  to 
him: 

"Dear  Mr.  Todt:  Many  thanks  for  your 
confidence  and  support  of  our  stand.  I  sin- 
cerely appreciate  the  article  'Exploit  Red 
Split.' 

"If  one  would  evaluate  President  Kennedy's 
press  conference  comments  In  reference  to 
Red  China  versus  Communist  Russia,  It 
would  seem  apparent  his  administration  Is 
trying  to  choose  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

"However,  one  cannot  understand  his  rea- 
son and  logic  relating  to  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear war  against  us  In  the  1960's.  The  direct 
military  threat  of  Russia  to  American  se- 
cvirlty  is  100  times  greater  than  that  of  Red 
China. 

"Actually,  the  Soviet  Union  provides  a 
bona  fide  threat,  possessing  both  nuclear 
war  potential  and  capabilities.  In  addition, 
she  has  planned  and  adopted  a  devastating 
blueprint  for  war  against  the  United  States. 
"This  Is  the  Korean  Intelligence  agents' 
evaluation  of  the  highly  dangerous  situa- 
tion: The  threat  of  nuclear  war  by  Mao  Tse- 
tung  Is  merely  that  of  a  barking  dog;  where- 
as Russia's  threat  Is  lUte  Hltler-Tojo  strategy. 
"Russia  now  needs  a  breathing  spell,  a 
preparation  period  to  organize  her  war 
strategy.  During  this  period,  she  hopes  to 
complete  her  three  top  priority  nuclear 
weapons  and  delivery  systems.    These  are: 

THE  LIST 

"1.  Antimissile  missile  defense  system. 
Supermissile  killers,  somewhat  akin  to  our 
Nike-X  class. 

"2  Superbombs  achieved  through  series  of 
high  altitude  tests  in  1961-«2  which,  when 
detonated,  can  neutralize  all  electronic  sys- 
tems In  enemy  territory.  In  addition,  they 
can  neutralize  ICBM  bases— even  to  the 
depth  of  280  feet  underground. 

"3  Space  platforms — the  ultimate  weap- 
on—to deliver  up  to  100-megaton  bombs  on 
enemy  territory. 

"These  three  top  priority  nuclear  weapons 
will  not  be  ready  until  the  fall  or  winter  of 
1966.  Russia  must  have  this  time,  which  is 
her  critical  'preparatory  period.'  She  will  do 
anything  to  gain  this  needed  respite — even 
to  making  a  big  propaganda  show  called  "The 
Sino-Soviet  Split.' 

"The  present  Khrushchev  'peace  offensive' 
Is  definitely  linked  with  Russian  mUltary 
strategy  for  the  future.    This  wily  war  plan 
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eontampUtM.  besides  Red  Cuba,  two  or  more 
sddlUonal  Soviet  bsaes  close  to  tbe  United 
States. 

MXXD    TOO. 

"Riissla  wants  the  West  to  be  kept  busy 
fighting  among  ourselves  concerning  such 
divisive  Issues  as  disarmament  and  the  pro- 
tracted racial  question  during  the  next  3  or 
4  years.  They  want  this  time  to  complete 
their  fantastic  nuclear  armaments. 

"Once  Russia  Is  ready,  President  Kennedy 
will  reevaluate  the  precarious  situation  and 
learn  quickly  that  the  U.S.SJI. — not  Red 
China — is  our  No.  1  worry  and  concern.  The 
former  is  the  real  nuclear  war  threat. 

"Red  China's  menace  to  us  is  merely  that 
of  more  regional  wars  with  conventional 
weapons.  The  United  States  can  stop  this 
•etlvlty  very  easily.  But  when  Russia 
moves — you  will  have  another  Pearl  Harbor." 

So  ends  my  remarkable  letter  from  B^. 
Kllaoo  Haan. 


[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  (CalLf.)  Herald  Exam- 
iner, Aug.  13,  IMS) 

A  dsTLLotQ  DocmcxMT 

(By  Oeorge  Todt) 

"A  diplomat's  words  must  have  no  relation 
to  action.  Words  are  one  thing,  action  Is  an- 
other. Sincere  diplomacy  is  no  more  pos- 
sible than  dry  water." — Joseph  Stalin,  Com- 
plete Works,  volume  2,  page  2T7. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  now  a  copy  of  the 
"Korean  Underground  Report  of  July  0, 1063," 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Kilsoo  Haan,  was 
submitted  to  President  John  F.  Kennedy.  It 
Is  a  chilling  docxunent.    Let's  examine  it. 

What  J.  F.  K.  did  with  his  original  copy,  I 
cannot  say.  Perhaps  he  agreed,  or  disagreed, 
as  the  case  might  be.  Likely  he  saw  It — but 
may  have  decided  to  sit  on  It.  A  Presiden- 
tial prerogative.    Who  knows? 

In  my  case.  I  think  this  infcHTnatlon  ought 
to  be  shared  with  my  readers.  It  is  not 
classified.  So  why  not?  Read  It  and  see 
what  you  think. 

According  to  the  Korean  patriot  and  ace 
tmderground  Intelligence  agent,  Kilsoo  Haan, 
the  following  are  some  Important  facts  to  be 
noted: 

About  a  week  before  the  three-power  nu- 
clear test  ban  talks  began  In  Moscow  last 
month,  the  Korean  underground  report  of 
July  9  disclosed  a  preview  of  what  was  pur- 
portedly Soviet  Riissla's  price— the  condi- 
tions tot  an  Kast-West  rt^i^rochement. 

TBK  ALXSBlf  ATIVX 

The  report  also  revealed  the  alternative: 
War  between  the  United  States  and  UBJS.R. 
possibly  in  this  decade. 

On  May  1,  19es.  six  Rtisslan  military  offi- 
cers from  the  Soviet  Union  were  visiting  in 
Pyng-Tang,  capiUl  of  North  Korea.  They 
revealed  to  six  North  Korean  officers  of  equal 
rank  these  five  conditions  for  "peaceful  co- 
existence" between  the  United  States  and 
U.S3JI.: 

1.  The  United  States  must  withdraw  com- 
pletely all  its  military  forces  and  nuclear 
weapons  from  Europe  and  Asia. 

3.  The  United  States  shoxild  be  the  first 
capitalist  power  to  recognize  the  East  Oer- 
man  People's  Oovemment. 

3.  The  United  States  must  sign  the  non- 
aggression  agreements  with  the  Socialist 
commonwealth  nations. 

4.  The  United  States  must  abandon  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  policy  and  allow  the  Latin 
American  covmtries  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination to  choose  the  kind  of  government 
they  prefer. 

5.  As  a  sign  of  good  faith,  the  United 
States  miist  initiate  an  luirestrlcted  trade 
agreement  negotiation  with  Red  China  and 
North  Korea — not  later  than  1965. 

ASBOCAHTKSDS 

If  we  American  capitalists  do  not  accept 
these  proposals  of  the  arrogant  Reds,  then 


what  Is  our  alternative?  "Hie  ready  answer 
is — war. 

Of  course,  the  Commimists  have  ahready 
decided  In  advance  ttiat  we  are  responsible 
for  %ny  conflict  between  us.    As  they  see  it: 

"the  determination  of  war  in  the  1960*8 
will  rest  on  the  United  States  and  not  on  the 
Soviet  Union." 

H^re  are  nine  reasons  why  the  Soviets  say 
we  tlwo  world  titans  may  have  to  fight: 

1.  The  possibility  of  the  United  SUtes 
inltliating  a  "preventive  war"  on  the  U.S.SJI. 
in  t^e  1960*8  is  real. 

2.  The  ruling  class  and  the  warmongers  in 
the  tJnited  States  believe  American  security 
will  Idepend  on  the  destruction  erf  the  U.S.S.R. 
befot-e   1970. 

3.  The  warmongers  are  working  fanatically 
for  k  monolithic  control  of  NATO  and  re- 
armament of  Germany  with  nuclear  arms 
and  weapons. 

4  Therefore  the  Soviet  Union  is  neces- 
sarllly  committed  to  war  against  the  Republic 
of  tte  United  States. 

5.  The  first  military  strike  must  be  against 
the  United  States  and  not  the  NATO  coun- 
trle^  in  Europe,  nor  American  allies  in  Asia. 

6.  j  The  Soviet  Union  does  not  Intend  to  be 
caught  unprepared.  Hence,  the  preparation 
for  puclear  war  in  the  1960's  must  be  given 
top  priority. 

7. !  To  insure  an  early  victory,  the  Socialist 
camb  civil  defense  troops  must — swiftly  and 
Jointly — occupy  all  the  strategic  cities  and 
areas  of  America. 

8.  The  Soviet  war  plan  calls  for  two  or 
more  advance  bases  close  to  the  United 
Staties — in  addition  to  Red  Cuba — In  order 
to  4eploy  civil  defense  troops  prior  to  the 
first)  strike. 

9.' Also,  the  Soviet  war  plan  calls  for  spe- 
cialised Negro  liberation  civil  defense  units. 
The>e  specialized  units  can  and  will  (ac- 
cording to  the  Soviets )  play  a  very  important 
role  to  insure  the  Soviet  camp  an  early  vic- 
toryv    On  this  note,  the  report  ends. 

K.'S    CROWBAB 

According  to  Kilsoo  Haan,  Premier  Khru- 
shchev launched  his  peace  offensive  on  the 
eve  of  the  nuclear  test  ban  talks,  which  be- 
gan in  Moscow  on  July  15,  1963.  He  saw  in 
the  limited  nuclear  test  ban  agreement  some- 
thii^  of  a  diplomatic  crowbar  to  gain  his  first 
objQctive. 

And  this  Is  nothing  less  than  the  "condl- 
tlonn  for  peacefiil  coexistence,"  as  revealed  in 
the  Korean  report  of  July  9,  1963  (above) . 

Mt*.  K.  put  on  another  dramatic  perform- 
ance, as  usual,  and  was  a  huge  success  from 
the  Soviet  point  of  view.    He  got  his  crowbar. 

There  should  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that 
we  are  facing  a  master  chessman  on  the 
world  stage  today.  Can  we  cope  with  him? 
Wh0  on  our  side  can  give  him  a  serious  run 
for  \i\»  money?  Where  is  our  David  to  stop 
this,  modern  Oollath? 


From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald 
Examiner.  Aug.  14,  1963  ] 
RxD  Pu^M  roa  Victobt 
(By  Osorge  Todt) 

'"the  facts  of  the  matter  tu-e  that  the  So- 
viets and  ourselves  give  wholly  different 
meaning  to  words — war,  peace,  democracy, 
poplar  will — and  we  have  wholly  different 
meanings  to  the  same  words,  such  as  internal 
affairs  and  aggression." — ^President  John  F. 
Kentiedy.  1961. 

Mjy  friend,  Kilsoo  Haan,  the  notably  suc- 
cessful Korean  patriot  and  underground  in- 
tell%ence  agent,  tells  me  that  the  Soviet  im- 
age of  diplomacy  is  the  same  today  under 
Nlklta  Khrushchev  as  it  was  previously  un- 
der Josef  Stalin. 

Ptesident  Kennedy  got  the  treatment  in 
Jun^  1961,  at  the  time  of  his  person-to-per- 
son kummit  conference  with  Mr.  K.  in  Vienna. 
Thas  was  when  he  spoke  as  shown  at  the  top 
of  this  column. 


According  to  Haan,  the  Soviet  politico- 
military  strategists  are  extremely  fearful  of 
these  three  possibilities : 

PKElCATTntE    WAX 

1.  The  U.S.  "preventive  war"  school  at 
thought  might  prevail  over  the  appeasement 
"Rostow  policy  group"  located  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  latter  backs  the  status 
quo  containment  of  Communist  nations. 
(And  completely  unreallstically,  let  it  be 
added.) 

2.  Red  China  may  provoke  a  nuclear  wat 
prematurely  before  she  Is  prepared  and 
ready. 

3.  The  growing  antl-Khrvishchev  under- 
ground movement  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
covmtries  in  Exirope  may  erupt  into  another 
Hungary-type  revolt  and  upset  Warsaw  Pact 
security  arrangements. 

The  Reds  have  worried  and  fretted  much 
about  these  three  potential  items  ever  since 
the  Soviets  "reluctantly"  pulled  back  their 
intermediate-range  ballistic  missiles — or  did 
they? — from  Communist  Cuba  last  year. 

PONDXX  THXSX 

And  all  thinking  Americans  ought  to  con- 
sider them,  too. 

The  present  nuclear  test  ban  agreement, 
now  before  the  U.S.  Senate  for  possible 
approval  and  ratification,  will  inevitably 
have  a  far-reaching  influence  on  the  later 
security  of  NATO  nations   and   ourselves. 

Here  are  some  factors  for  American  critics 
to  ponder  upon : 

1.  Ill  is  pcurtial  nucletir  test  ban  agree- 
ment might  become  the  key  to  a  modem 
"Munich"  fiasco  with  the  role  of  Adolf  Hitler 
portrayed  by  Old  Nick,  himself — and  the 
Neville  Chamberlain  part  played  by  J.PK. 

2.  Khrushchev's  peace  offensive  at  this 
time  is  only  a  deceptive  portion  of  an  over- 
all Soviet  war  strategy.  It  was  planned  and 
adopted  over  1  year  ago.  Cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  genuine  peace  offer. 

3.  The  proposed  pact  will  give  the  U.8j8.R. 
the  much-needed  time  necessary  to  com- 
plete its  nuclear  war  preparations  without 
fear  of  preventive  actions  or  reprisals  from 
us  before  1966 — its  target  date  for  a  real 
showdown  with  the  United   States. 

Haan  makes  the  recommendation  that  all 
American  patriotic  societies — as  well  as  every 
interested  citizen  whether  in  a  group  or  act- 
ing as  an  Individual — should  get  hold  of  an 
astounding  Commiinlst  book  called  "Soviet 
Military  Strategy." 

TUX  BLtJXPBIMT 

It  was  published  by  the  Soviet  Ministry 
Ol  Defense  In  September  1962,  and  is  a  blue- 
print for  war  with  us.  Makes  one  think  of 
Hitler's  "Meln  Kampf,"  another  blueprint— 
and  a  true  one — for  a  past  holocaust. 

This  one  seems  quite  as  authentic.  In 
fact  even  more  so.  It  calls  for  a  prepar- 
atory period  to  organize  the  defeat  of  the 
enemy.  Meaning  us.  Let's  look  at  some 
realistic  interpretations  from  this  revealing 
work: 

"The  book  'Soviet  Military  Strategy'  rep- 
resents the  UJS.S.R.'s  official  military  posi- 
tion," wrote  Ralph  de  Toledano  of  King 
Features  Syndicate  last  year.  "It's  major 
point  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  must  and 
will  launch  an  all-out  nuclear  attack  on 
the  United  States  once  it  has  nuclear  supe- 
riority. 

"While  the  U.S5.R.  is  In  the  process  of 
seeking  this  lead,  it  will  continue  to  operate 
behind  a  propaganda  smoke  screen — calling 
for  negotiations  with  the  West,  relaxation 
of  tension  and  an  end  to  the  cold  war. 

"All  troops  mvist  be  deployed  long  before 
the  attack  signal  \b  given.  These  forces 
must  be  dug  In  as  close  to  the  American 
heartland  as  possible,  so  they  can  be  moved 
rapidly  after  the  knockout  blow." 

AUtEADT     TACT 

This  Red  blueprint  for  war  In  the  1960*8 
Is  already  fact,  not  fiction.    Inexorably  it  Is 
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being  put  into  effect — and  the  proposed  test 
ban  agreement  is  only  one  of  the  prerequi- 
site first  steps. 

For  those  who  loftily  and  grandiloquently 
pooh-pooh  the  foresight  of  caution  In  mat- 
ters such  as  this  one,  let's  recall  that  months 
prior  to  Pearl  Harbor — 22  years  ago — a  Japa- 
nese war  plan  book  was  turned  over  to  the 
U.S.  government. 

It  outlined  diplomatic  and  military  pro- 
cedures that  later  took  place,  almost  exactly 
as  Indicated  in  the  book.  We  scoffed  at  it, 
smiled  our  fear  away. 

Today  we  are  facing  a  similar  situation — 
neatly  outlined  in  "Soviet  Military  Strategy." 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)   Herald  Ex- 
aminer, Aug.  16,  1963] 
Mao-K   Sput   Phont? 
(By  George  Todt) 

"America  is  morally  and  spiritually  a  de- 
feated nation.  If  America  is  so  afraid  to  oc- 
cupy Cuba  right  on  her  doorstep  to  avoid  a 
nuclear  war,  how  can  she  face  the  Sino-So- 
viet  alliance  In  Europe  and  Asia?  We  now 
can  face  any  and  all  military  contingencies 
without  fear  of  defeat."— Mao  Tse-tung. 

Is  it  really  true  that  the  Slno-Soviet  al- 
liance is  on  the  rocks,  about  to  come  apart 
at  the  seams?  Or  Is  this  seemingly  con- 
venient arrangement  only  a  cunning  trick? 
What  are  we  to  believe  actually  In  this  in- 
stance? 

Referring  to  previously  reliable  Kilsoo 
Haan's  Korean  report  of  December  4,  1962, 
we  may  find  these  pertinent  passages: 

"Red  China's  Internal  security  and  the 
need  of  Industrial  goods  and  machineries 
motivated  his  (Mao  Tse-tung's)  impatience. 
His  persistent  demands  for  these  necessities 
caused  Khrushchev  much  anxiety  and  con- 
cern. 

WHAT  HX  SAID 

"In  November,  1962 — d\u-ing  the  'post 
Cuban  crisis'  period — Red  China  pressed  for 
action  from  Bauushchev.  And  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Oovemment,  Mao  reluc- 
tantly made  the  following  observation  and 
reconunendation : 

"1.  It  would  be  advantageous  to  the  Slno- 
Soviet  alliance  to  fully  exploit  the  Western 
Powers'  thinking  that  the  Sino-Soviet  alli- 
ance is  In  danger  and  will  soon  break  apart. 

"2.  Suggested  that  the  Soviet  Union  take 
an  unprecedented  initiative  to  ease  the  Elast- 
West  tension  and  diplomatically  lay  the 
groundwork  to  bring  about  the  negotiations 
for  trade  and  commercial  agreements — for 
the  purchase  of  surplus  grains,  agricultural 
food  nuu:hlneries,  surplus  ships,  et  cetera." 

It  is  Haan's  considered  and  professional 
opinion  that  the  present  purported  Sino- 
Soviet  spilt  is  phony  as  the  one  we  fell  for 
before — that  of  strutting  Marshal  Tito  of 
Yugoslavia  and  the  equally  trustworthy 
Kremlin. 

.  In  that  clever  little  bit  of  ham  acting 
on  the  world  stage,  Tito  came  away  with 
some  t3  billion  of  U.S.  taxpayers'  enforced 
giveaway.  And  at  last  report,  this  worthy 
was  yelling  that  he  would  march  with  the 
Soviet  Union  against  us,  when  and  if  world 
war  III  might  arrive  someday.  Nice  work 
if  you  can  get  it. 

The  trouble  with  us  frankly  naive  Ameri- 
cans is  that  we  have  been  too  gullible  In 
dealing  with  Old  World  enemies,  past  and 
present.  These  are  ancient,  extremely  ef- 
fective hands  in  the  art  of  subversion,  espi- 
onage, guile,  and  deceit. 

Sometimes  we  act  like  innocent  children 
when  In  their  presence.  We  are  neither 
hardheaded  nor  toughmlnded  enough  when 
dealing  with  them.  Their  agents  con  us 
with  the  oldest  self-serving  line  In  the 
world — and,  trxistingly,  we  buy  it. 

We  have  eager-beavers  who  try  to  lead  us, 
who  cannot  win  for  losing,  but  they  never 
seem  to  lose  their  Jobs  at  the  Department  of 
State  and  other  administration  sites.     They 


appear  frantic  for  victories  of  any  kind,  but 
seldom  seem  to  gain  yardage.  Being  over- 
anxious, perhaps  they  become  setups  for 
defeat. 

A  generation  ago,  then -President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  said  manfully,  "All  we  have 
to  fear  Is  fear  itself." 

rXAR 

However  true  that  may  have  been  In  the 
1940's,  the  fact  remains  that  we  have  been 
dominated  apparently  by  fear  of  nuclear  war 
for  the  past  several  years.  How  otherwise 
explain  oiu:  sorry  cconpromlse  on  Laos,  failure 
to  force  Soviet  troops  out  of  Cuba,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  status  quo  at  the  Berlin 
wall? 

"History  proved  again  and  again  to  us," 
said  Kilsoo  Haan  in  his  Korean  Underground 
Report  of  July  9,  1963  (submitted  to  J.  F.  K.) . 
"that  shadowboxlng  with  dictators  has  not 
deterred  them  from  war." 

What  the  United  States  needs  today  Is  a 
bold,  meaningful  strategy — bom  of  patriot- 
ism and  good  sense — without  Impotent,  wish- 
ful daydreaming. 

Here  are  some  down-to-earth  suggestions 
by  my  friend,  Kilsoo  Haan: 

Before  the  UjS.  Senate  approves  or  disap- 
proves the  psutial  nuclear  test  ban  agree- 
ment, the  citizens  of  our  country  ought  to 
be  given  a  30-day  period  of  time  to  freely 
discuss,  debate,  and  inquire  into  the  relative 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  proposed  treaty. 
What  are  its  implications? 

And,  as  a  further  safeguard,  he  proposes 
that  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives adopt  a  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  secure  assurances  of  sincere 
intentions — with  deeds,  not  hot  air — from 
the  U.8.S.R.  before  the  nonaggresslon  pact 
\B  negotiated. 

TTNCLE    SAP 

The  Joint  resolution  should  request  of  the 
Soviet  Union: 

1.  Pull  all  Soviet  troops  out  of  Cuba  and 
dismantle  fortifications  now  built. 

2.  Permit  on-the-ground  inspection  by 
U.S.  military  experts — and  report  their  find- 
ings to  Senate  and  House  Committees  on 
Anned  Services. 

3.  Dismantle  and  remove  the  Berlin  wall, 
and  grant  freedc»n  of  travel  to  all  East  and 
West  Berllners. 

4.  Terminate  the  Slno-SovIet  alliance,  re- 
call all  military  advisers — Including  Soviet 
scientists,  technicians,  and  engineers — and 
discontinue  military  collaboration. 

Should  we  be  the  only  ones  to  make  con- 
cessions to  our  enemies?  Let  the  Reds  get 
into  the  act,  too.  Why  continue  to  play 
"Uncle  Sap?'* 


TACTICS  USED  BY  PROPONENTS  OP 
THE  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Derouniah] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
shall  not  take  the  full  60  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been  a  very 
educational  afternoon  for  me  and  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [li4r.  Pilliok],  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Hos- 
B4ER],  and  all  the  other  Members  who 
have  participated  in  enlightening  some 


of  us  who  are  not  quite  experts  In  this 
field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  something  that  has 
bothered  me  lately  has  been  the  type  of 
campaign  conducted  by  some  of  the  pro- 
F>onents  of  the  test  ban  treaty  such  as 
ridicule,  Madison  Avenue  tactics,  bring- 
ing the  matter  up  while  people  are  on 
summer  vacation.  I  have  particular 
reference  to  one  of  the  spokesmen  for  the 
administration  who  intimated  that  per- 
haps a  seagull  has  more  sense  than  those 
who  oppose  this  treaty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  Include 
extraneous  matter,  I  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  very  wonderful  article 
written  by  Ted  Lewis  in  today's  New 
York  Daily  Wews: 

CAPrroL  Stupp  ^ 
(By  Ted  Lewis) 

Washington,  September  18. — The  hope  of 
the  Senate  leaders  that  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  would  be  ratified  before  President 
Kennedy  appears  before  the  United  Nations 
on  Friday  has  now  been  knocked  Into  a 
cocked  hat  by  the  strange  perfonnance  of 
one  Senat(»'. 

What  Senator  J.  WnxiAM  Fuibeight,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Arkansas,  has  now  done  has  In- 
furiated the  opposition  to  the  treaty,  which 
had  a  right  to  consider  that  its  arguments 
should  be  taken  seriously  and  not  be  brushed 
aside  with  cute  scorn  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

By  comparing  the  wisdom  of  sea  gulls  fa- 
vorably with  the  IQ  of  treaty  opponents, 
PuLBRicHT  has  probably  delayed  the  ratifica- 
tion vote  until  next  week  at  the  earliest. 
His  contrived  levity  and  sarcasm  were  aimed 
at  the  13  to  15  Senators,  Including  the 
highly  respected  Richard  B.  Russxll,  Demo- 
crat, of  Georgia,  who  constitute  the  core  of 
the  treaty  opposition.  They  definitely  now 
will  talk  more,  and  with  considerably  more 
heat,  because  of  the  Fulbright  effort  to  hold 
them  up  to  ridicule. 

As  a  result  Kennedy  is  not  going  to  point 
with  pride  In  New  York  on  Friday  to  the 
Senate's  rubberstamplng  of  the  nuclear 
agreement  as  he  had  hoped  in  order  to  give 
his  U.N.  speech  significance. 

The  flippant  treatment  of  the  opposition 
by  FUI3KICHT  amazed  other  Senate  leaders  in 
the  treaty  fight.  It  came  at  a  time  when 
the  administration  considered  that  it  had 
won  on  the  merits  of  the  issue  and  was  re- 
lieved that  the  debate  had  been  high  level 
and  free  of  any  cheap  name  calling. 

What  was  worse  was  that  the  new,  per- 
sonalized note  was  injected  by  the  head  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  which  has 
sponsored  the  treaty.  And  by  an  individual 
Senator  who  prides  himself  on  his  fine  sense 
of  diplomacy,  which  is  supposed  to  be  an 
attribute  of  every  chairman  of  the  esteemed 
committee. 

Yet  there  was  Fxtlbright,  so  taken  by  the 
peaceful  behavior  of  sea  gulls  compared  with 
man's  inability  to  handle  global  affairs,  that 
he  could  not  resist  giving  the  Senate  a  sar- 
donic lecture. 

it's  aix  vert  lxarnkd  snrrr 

His  discourse  on  sea  gull  wisdom  was  larded 
with  delicate  Uttle  bartts,  sharp  as  all  getout, 
at  Senate  treaty  opponents.  It  was  all  eru- 
dite stuff,  but  to  be  sure  that  the  point  went 
across  he  once  extemporized  to  the  effect 
that  "even  a  10-year-old  child  would  be 
able  to  see  that  this  treaty  should  be 
raUfled." 

The  way  Fdlbricht  told  It,  the  sea  gull  has 
learned  to  live  at  peace  with  his  fellows, 
substituting  "ceremonial  expressions  of  hos- 
tility for  fighting." 

He  twitted  the  treaty  opponents  by  sug- 
gesting that  "the  genius  of  modem  science" 
should  Invent  a  smoke  bomb  which  "would 
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permit  xm  the  fun  and  excitement  cA  nuclear 
war  without  getting  killed." 

There  was  no  doubt  that  this  sea  gull  stuff 
was  not  cleared  with  either  the  White  Hotjse 
or  State  Department.  >ven  Presidential  ad- 
viser Arthur  Schleslnger.  Jr..  who  finds 
amusement  In  such  Ivy  league  type  of  banter 
as  PuLsaiGHT  offered  to  a  deadpanned  Sen- 
ate, would  not  be  so  gullible  as  to  OK  this 
extoUing  of  sea  guU  virtues. 

TBIinCS   ITTMKgy   A   GOOD    PIMPKICKERT 

This  PTTLsaiGHT  faux  pas  can  only  be  ex- 
plained on  the  basis  that  he  considers  him- 
self a  real  wit,  a  master  of  the  art  of  gentle 
sarcasm  and  that  he  has  found  that  among 
the  eggheads  he  Is  admired  for  his  skill  In 
this  area  of  the  well  rounded  but  plnprlck- 
Ing  phrase. 

The  only  clue  as  to  why  he  decided  to 
treat  the  Senate  to  his  sardbnlc  wltlclsms 
on  the  treaty  Issue  Is  the  fact  that  he  had  a 
certain  amount  of  success  In  a  previous  per- 
formance. 

This  occurred  August  2  in  a  sarcastic  and 
sly  appraisal  of  Senator  Barrt  GoLDWATxa's 
"rare  gift  to  clarity"  in  a  political  speech. 

"So  lucid  Is  his  discourse. '  Fttlbright  then 
said,  "that  he  makes  us  wonder  what  all 
the  fuss  has  been  over  nuclear  weapons  and 
international  tensions  and  unemployment 
and  all  the  other  stubborn  problems  that 
p>erplex  the  American  people." 

There  was  a  lot  more  of  this  glib  stuff. 
And  It  did  go  over  big  with  Goldwater  critics 
in  the  Senate,  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. So  It  makes  sense  to  flg\ire  that  Pttl- 
BKiGHT  thought  he  could  poke  sarcastic  fun 
at  those  who  don't  agree  with  him  on  the 
present  Issue  before  the  Senate.  But  this 
time  no  colleague  slapped  his  back  and 
praised  him  for  giving  anybody  hell.  They 
were  too  embsarassed  by  the  needless  taunts 
at  the  treaty  opposition. 

J.    WtLUAM    HAS    BEZM    CAXRIID    AWAT    BETORE 

PVLBaiGBT.  the  record  shows,  has  occasion- 
ally in  the  past  been  carried  away  by  his  own 
Ideas.  For  example,  after  the  off  year  con- 
gressional elections  In  1946  when  the  GOP 
swept  House  and  Senate,  he  urged  that  Presi- 
dent Tnunan  resign  In  favor  of  a  Republican 
Secretary  of  State. 

Otherwise,  Fxh^right  said,  the  Democrats 
would  suffer  a  disastrous  defeat  In  1948. 
And.  what  was  worse.  In  the  Senator's  mind, 
"another  world  war"  was  likely  to  result  If 
Truman  stayed  In  the  White  House  after  his 
party  had  been  repudiated  by  the  voters. 

At  that  time  the  name-calling  between 
FtTLBRiGHT  and  Tniman  In  private  was  close 
to  unprintable.  The  Senator  referred  to 
'Truman  as  a  "nincompoop."  Truman  re- 
ferred to  FT713RIGHT  as  an  "overedu- 
cated  •   •   •" 

This  Is  a  vendetta  that  has  continued  to 
this  day  and  explains  In  part  the  low  opinion 
that  Truman  had  for  Adlal  Stevenson,  who 
iised  FULBRicHT  as  a  top  campaign  aid. 

It  could  be  that  Pui.bright"s  trouble  goes 
back  to  the  fact  he  was  a  sort  of  child 
prodigy.  He  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Arkansas  when  he  was  20.  then  went  to 
Oxford  as  a  Rhodes  scholar  and  before  he 
entered  politics  25  years  ago  he  was  a  profes- 
sor and  later  president  of  his  alma  mater. 
He  cannot  let  a  chance  go  by  to  show  his 
erudition. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  one  of  the  best 
bits  of  evidence  as  to  the  worth  of  this 
test  ban  treaty  is  the  remarks  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  John  P. 
Kennedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  in  my  remarks  at  this  point 
nine  instances  of  the  views  of  the  Presi- 
dent telling  the  people  of  the  United 
States  how  dangerous  it  was  to  enter 
into  the  kind  of  treaty  that  he  is  now 
for  100  percent. 


Ttie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obj0ctlon  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
matt  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

("the  matter  referred  to  follows:) 

"B  can  say  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
this]  report  by  a  special  panel  on  nuclear 
testing  has  made  me  feel  more  urgently 
thai  ever  that  without  an  inspection  system 
of  the  kind  proj>06ed  by  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  at  Geneva  no 
country  In  the  world  can  ever  be  sure  that 
a  nitlon  with  a  closed  society  Is  not  con- 
ducting secret  nuclear  tests." — August  10. 
19611. 

"The  Soviet  Union  has  shown  Its  complete 
dlsrlgurd  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  first, 
by  breaking  off  the  nuclear  test  cessation 
negotiations  at  Geneva,  which  had  been 
underway  since  October  31.  1958.  and  second, 
by  dontemptuously  exploding  In  the  atmoe- 
phete  a  large  number  of  nuclear  weapons 
ranging  Into  many  megatons.  Including  a 
device  which,  by  their  own  admission,  ex- 
ceeded 50  megatons  •  •  •.  In  spite  of  the 
evidence  which  shows  very  clearly  that  the 
Sovjet  Union  was  preparing  lU  own  tests 
whl)e  pretending  to  negotiate  their  cessation 
at  (fieneva,  the  United  States  maintains  its 
det«-mlnatlon  to  achieve  a  world  free  from 
the]  fear  of  nuclear  tests  and  nuclear  war. 
We  I  will  continue  to  be  ready  to  sign  the 
nuclear  test  treaty  which  provides  for 
ade<juate  Inspection  and  control." — Novem- 
ber 2.  1961. 

"ive  are  making  necessary  preparations  for 
testing  because  of  the  wholly  new  situation 
created  by  the  secretly  prepared  and  massive 
seris  of  40  to  50  tests  conducted  by  the 
Soviet  Union  last  fall  while  active  efforts 
for  [a  test  ban  agreement  were  still  going 
forward  •  •  *.  Any  other  course  would 
Imply  unilateral  disarmament,  and  would 
serve  no  true  coxuse  of  peace,  but  at  the 
san|e  time,  and  with  equal  energy,  we  shall 
go  <)n  seeking  a  path  toward  a  genuine  and 
conjtrolled  disarmament.  What  this  means 
for]  atmospheric  testing  Is  methods  of  in- 
spettlon  and  control  which  could  protect  us 
against  the  repetition  of  prolonged  secret 
preparations  for  a  sudden  series  of  major 
tes^." — February  7,  1962. 

"We  will  support  the  passage  of  an  effec- 
tive treaty  which  provides  for  effective  In- 
spection, but  we  cannot  take  less  In  view 
of  the  fact  of  our  experience  of  the  past 
mohths  where  it  takes  us  many  months  to 
prepare  for  tests  In  the  atmosphere.  The 
Soviet  Union  prepares  In  secret.  Unless  we 
ha\(e  adequate  protection  against  a  repetl- 
tloi^  of  that  Incident,  any  such  test  agree- 
me|it  obviously  would  be  extremely  vulner- 
abl^." — February  7,  1962. 

[t  Is  a  deadly  bxisiness.  this  competition, 
I  don't  say  that  much  security  comes 
of  It.  But  less  security  would  certainly 
jie  out  of  It  If  we  permitted  them  to  make 
sclslve  breakthrough  In  an  area  like  an 
ICBM  so  we  would  certainly  have  to  have 
sor^e  assurances  against  a  repetition  against 
this  before  we  would  feel"  that  the  treaty  is 
a  satisfactory  one." — February  7.  1962. 

new  disarmament  talks  approach,  the 
|c  lesson  of  some  3  years  and  353  nego- 
tiating sessions  at  Geneva  Is  this — that  the 
Sov|lets  will  not  agree  to  an  effective  ban  on 
nutlear  tests  as  long  as  a  new  series  of  offers 
and  prolonged  negotiations,  or  a  new  unin- 
spected moratorium,  or  a  new  agreement 
without  controls,  would  enable  them  once 
again  to  prevent  the  West  from  testing  while 
the^  prepare  in  secret  *  •  *.  We  now  know 
enough  about  broken  negotiations,  secret 
pre|jaratlons,  and  the  advantfiges  gained  from 
a  long  test  series  never  to  offer  again  an  unin- 
spected moratorium." — March  2,  1962. 

"We  cannot  accept  any  agreement  that 
do€(B  not  provide  for  an  effective  International 
process  that  will  tell  the  world  whether  the 
treaty  is  being  observed.    The  Soviet  Govern- 


ment so  far  flatly  rejects  any  such  Inspection 
of  any  shape  or  kind." — March  29,  1962. 

"I  must  point  out  again  that  In  order  to 
end  testing,  we  must  have  workable  interna- 
tional agreements;  gentlemen's  agreements 
and  moratorla  do  not  provide  the  type  of 
guarantees  that  are  necessary.  They  do  not 
give  assurance  against  an  abrupt  renewal  of 
testing  by  unilateral  action.  This  Is  the 
lesson  of  the  Soviet  Government's  tragic  de- 
cision to  renew  testing  Just  a  year  ago.  Nor 
can  such  Informal  arrangements  give  any 
assurance  against  secret  underground  test- 
ing. That  Is  why  we  must  have  definite 
agreement  with  reasonable  and  adequate  as- 
surance. The  United  States  cannot  be  a 
party  to  any  renewal  of  false  hopes  which 
the  Soviet  Government  shattered  last  Sep- 
tember."— August  29,  1962. 

"We  have  suggested  that  we  would  not 
accept  a  test  ban  which  would  permit  Indef- 
inite underground  testing  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. We  would  not  accept  a  test  ban  which 
did  not  give  us  every  assurance  that  we 
could  detect  a  series  of  tests  underground. 
That  is  the  administration's  position.  We 
would  not  submit  a  treaty  which  did  not 
provide  that  assurance  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Nor  would  the  Senate  approve  it  •  •  •." — 
March  6,  1963. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
know  that  the  test  ban  treaty  will  be 
passed  in  the  Senate  by  an  overwhelming 
vote.  Perhaps  that  is  what  the  President 
wanted  when  he  pushed  the  signatories 
to  this  treaty  so  that  by  the  time  it  ar- 
rived at  the  Senate  it  was  a  fait  accompli. 
I  do  not  take  too  much  to  this  type  of 
approach  to  the  Constitution  of-  the 
United  States  because  if  the  Constitu- 
tion states  that  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  other  body  ought  to  be  given,  the 
President  ought  to  follow  the  Constitu- 
tion and  not  have  one  package  already 
delivered  and  sealed  and  then  tell  them 
it  will  be  embarrassing  if  you  do  not 
approve  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  my  thanks  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Pil- 
lion] who  has  spent  hours  and  hours 
on  this  subject.  He  testified  in  the  other 
body.  He  has  rendered  a  great  public 
service  not  only  to  us  in  the  House  but 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 


1963 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  YOUNG  DEMO- 
CRATS: CAPTIVE  OF  THE  RADICAL 
LEFT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson  1  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  continue  my  August  26  and 
September  10  reports  to  the  House  on 
the  subject  of  Young  Democrats. 

I  have  requested  this  special  time  to 
allow  myself  the  opportunity  to  present 
a  full  and  complete  report  on  the  pres- 
ent situation  in  California.  For  the  past 
week  information  has  been  flowing  into 
my  ofiBce,  and  I  am  now  prepared  to 
place  the  blame  squarely  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  those  individuals  responsible  for 
the  recent  disgraceful  resolutions  that 
have  so  seriously  embarrassed  the 
Democratic  Party.  I  am  also  prepared 
to  absolve  from  blame  the  vast  majority 
of  responsible  Young  Democrats  in  the 
Western  States,  who  in  fact  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  much  publicized  poUcy 
positions.    At  the  end  of  my  prepared 


statement  I  will  welcome  any  comments 
that  Membei-s,  from  either  side  of  the 
aisle,  may  wish  to  make  on  this  situation. 

I  have  found  that  the  root  of  the  prob- 
lem lies  within  my  own  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  Augxist  16  meeting  of  the 
Western  States  Young  Democratic  Con- 
ference was  in  fact  controlled  by  the 
California  delegation — at  least  as  far  as 
the  resolutions  report  is  concerned — and 
we  can  therefore  dismiss  this  meeting 
and  concentrate  on  the  main  issue  of  the 
California  organization. 

At  his  press  conference  of  September 
12  the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
asked  the  following  question: 

The  Yoimg  Democrats  out  in  the  West 
have  taken  some  unusual  stands  on  Red 
China,  East  Germany,  Cuba,  and  Viet- 
nam. Have  you  seen  tJiem  and  would 
you  care  to  comment  on  them? 

The  President  replied: 

Tes.  I  didn't  agree  with  any  of  them.  I 
don't  know  what  is  happening  with  the 
Young  Democrats  and  Young  Republicans — 
but  time  Is  on  our  side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  this  mat- 
ter Is  of  some  importance  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  asked 
for  his  comments,  and  I  hope  we  will  all 
better  understand  what  is  happening 
with  the  Young  Democrats  before  we 
leave  the  floor  of  the  House  today. 

Because  of  these  Young  Democratic 
resolutions  conservative  newspapers  and 
politicians  have  been  having  a  field  day 
at  our  expense.  Conservatives  know  full 
well  that  the  National  Democratic  Party 
and  Democratic  Party  officeholders  do 
not  subscribe  to  the  recognition  of  Red 
China,  reopening  of  trade  and  diplomatic 
relations  with  Castro,  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troops  from  the  Far  East,  et  cetera. 
They  know  this  full  well,  but  it  is  to  their 
political  advanttige  to  exploit  the  situ- 
ation. 

It  will  relieve  the  President  to  know 
that  the  Young  Democrats  do  not  be- 
lieve in  these  policy  positions  either — 
except  for  a  handful  of  unscrupulous 
radicals  in  California,  and  I  will  discuss 
them  in  detail  shortly. 

As  an  organization  the  Young  Demo- 
crats may  not  be  important  within  the 
leadership  councils  of  the  party.  To  my 
knowledge,  no  elections  have  been  won 
solely  on  the  efforts  of  Young  Democrats. 
However,  this  organization  is  the  official 
youth  arm  of  the  party  and  as  such 
should  be  attracting  members — not 
driving  them  away.  The  Young  Demo- 
crats provide  schooling  In  the  practical 
art  of  politics,  and  have  been  a  valuable 
training  ground  for  many  distinguished 
officeholders  both  at  the  State  and  Na- 
tional level.  I  believe  the  party  needs  a 
strong  and  virile  youth  movement — we 
derive  many  benefits  from  it. 

Both  political  parties,  Mr.  Speaker, 
can  agree  with  my  assessment  of  the 
value  of  a  well-organized  youth  move- 
ment. The  Republican  Party  no  less 
than  the  Democratic  Party  has  created 
and  believed  in  this  type  of  organization. 

However,  there  are  strange  and  pe- 
culiar individuals  who  join  the  youth 
organizations  of  the  two  great  political 
parties  for  reasons  other  than  those  that 
motivate  the  majority  of  young  people. 
They  join  the  Young  Democrats  and  the 


Young  Republicans  not  to  learn;  not  to 
take  an  interest;  not  to  work  for  the 
party  of  their  choice — but  to  distort  and 
corrupt;  to  pervert  the  normal  function 
of  the  organization  and  make  it  serve  a 
purpose  for  which  it  was  not  designed. 
These  individuals  seek  to  use  the  name 
of  the  group  as  a  cover  for  their  own 
brand  of  political  philosophy.  They  seek 
to  delude  the  people  of  their  community 
and  their  State  into  believing  that  the 
policies  they  advocate  are  the  policies  of 
sizable  sections  of  the  Democratic  or 
Republican  Parties  and  as  a  result  there- 
fore are  respectable  opinions.  They  seek 
to  use  the  major  political  parties  for  the 
publicity  value  that  accompanies  the  use 
of  the  old  and  honorable  party  names. 
In  addition,  they  mask  their  political 
philosophy  xinder  the  label  of  "conserva- 
tism," If  they  are  Republicans,  and  under 
the  label  of  "liberalism"  if  they  are 
Democrats. 

This  is  what  we  are  faced  with  now  in 
California.  We  are  faced  with  it  in  both 
parties.  The  Young  Republicans  have 
been  captured  by  the  radical  right — 
and  as  I  shall  soon  demonstrate  the 
Young  E>emocrats  have  been  captured  by 
the  radical  left. 

I  am  not  responsible  for  the  activities 
of  any  arm  of  the  Republican  Party. 
Members  of  that  party  must  insure  their 
own  house  is  in  order,  I  cannot  do  this 
for  them. 

However,  when  the  Democratic  Party 
is  involved — it  becomes  my  business.  I 
must  be  sure  that  I  have  not  stood  idly 
by  while  my  party  has  been  taken-over 
and  destroyed  by  extremists.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  Democrat  worth  his  salt 
would  disagree  with  me.  I  wish  to  do  my 
share  toward  saving  my  party  in  the 
State  of  California.  There  is  still  time 
to  act,  if  we  act  in  California  now. 

It  is  easy  to  shriig  and  say — what  the 
heck.  It  is  easy  to  say— they  are  only  a 
bunch  of  emotional  kids;  leave  them 
alone.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  they 
are  not  Just  a  bunch  of  emotional  kids. 
Or,  I  should  say,  they  are  a  bunch  of 
emotional  kids  but  they  are  being  led  by 
a  small  hardcore  group  of  professional 
political  agitators  who  are  certainly  not 
kids  and  will  not  just  go  away  if  left 
alone. 

These  leaders  work  for  a  living  at  a 
variety  of  occupations,  but  their  every 
spare  moment  is  sF>ent  in  some  sort  of 
political  activity.  They  live,  eat,  and 
sleep  politics,  and  so  I  call  them  profes- 
sionals. They  are  not  students.  They 
left  school  years  ago  in  most  cases.  They 
are  men  determined  and  convinced  of 
the  rightness  of  their  cause,  and  they 
will  use  any  means,  any  person,  to 
achieve  their  ends. 

Tliese  are  the  men  who  now  control 
the  Young  Democratic  movement  in  the 
State  of  California.  A  small  number  in 
point  of  faict,  but  with  a  tremendous 
potentlsd  for  achieving  publicity.  Be- 
cause, after  all,  publicity  is  what  they 
really  seek.  Publicity  for  their  resolu- 
tions and  policy  positions  with  the  cloak 
of  liberalism  and  the  Democratic  Party 
to  give  themselves  a  measure  of  respect- 
ability. 

We  cannot  compromise  with  these 
men.    We    cannot    convince    them    by 


reason  and  logic  that  they  are  wrong. 
They  will  not  believe  they  are  wrong. 
They  are  inspired  by  a  fanatical  zeal, 
and  they  seek  converts  to  their  philoso- 
phy; converts  to  their  brand  of  radical- 
ism. As  long  as  they  are  permitted  to 
use  the  name  of  the  Democratic  Party 
they  will  be  a  festering  sore  on  our  body 
politic.  Under  violent  attack  they  will 
retreat  two  steps  to  the  rear,  but  this 
is  only  done  to  enable  them  to  take  three 
steps  forward  when  the  right  opportunity 
presents  itself. 

They  are  irrational  and  illogical.  They 
are  opposed  by  their  own  basic  natures 
to  the  spirit  of  true  liberalism  that  is  the 
heart  and  blood  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
They  hold  the  concept  of  party  responsi- 
bility up  to  scorn  and  mockery  unless 
they  themselves  are  in  charge  of  party 
affairs.  They  will  not  attempt  to  reach 
an  understanding  with  the  elected  public 
officeholders  of  their  party.  They  hold 
the  official  platform  of  their  party  up  to 
ridicule  and  abuse.  They  do  all  these 
things  and  more.  They  cannot  help 
themselves;  they  cannot  change  tiiem- 
selves — they  are  radicals. 

They  will  use  our  laws,  our  cust<Hn8. 
and  our  political  parties  only  as  long  as 
they  serve  a  purpose.  When  they  have 
achieved  that  purpose  they  will  scrap  our 
laws,  junk  our  customs,  and  abolish  our 
political  parties.  They  do  these  things 
because  they  are  radicals,  and  they  can- 
not change. 

If  they  are  left  in  their  positions  of 
authority  within  the  youth  movement 
they  will  use  those  positions  as  the 
springboard  from  which  to  laimch  their 
next  assault.  They  will  prey  on  the 
young  and  Immature;  they  will  solicit 
support  from  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of 
the  political  sphere;  they  will  cultivate 
the  pathetic  social  rejects  of  our  society 
that  ccHnprlse  the  militant  and  unruly 
activists.  They  will  grow  stronger  and 
more  vocal,  until  like  the  cancer  they 
really  are  they  will  destroy  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  further  their  aims 
these  individuals  are  free  to  Join  any  tjTJe 
of  organization  they  wish.  They  are  free 
to  Join  a  Pair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee; 
a  peace-at-any -price  group;  a  better- 
Red-than-dead  club.  We  allow  this  free- 
dom in  our  democratic  society  and  I 
would  never  wish  this  right  restricted. 
The  fact  that  they  would  be  far  less 
charitable  to  us  if  they  were  holding  po- 
sitions of  power  Is  not  an  argument 
against  it. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  that  these 
same  people  have  the  right  to  seize  con- 
trol of  the  Young  Democrats  when  their 
only  desire  is  to  distort  that  organization 
into  an  instrument  for  their  own  peculiar 
brand  of  radicalism. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  a  party  for  all 
Americans — not  just  a  select  few.  We 
must  insure  that  all  the  arms  of  the 
Democratic  Party  are  truly  representa- 
tive of  the  party,  and  that  they  provide 
a  home  for  all  reasonable  people  who 
may  wish  to  join. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  a  complete  text, 
but  if  the  press  reports  are  true — I  de- 
clare that  the  resolutions  and  policy  posi- 
tions adopted  by  the  California  Young 
Democrats  at  their  September  8  meeting 
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in  San  Diego  are  the  most  damning  in- 
dictment that  could  be  made  against 
this  organization.  This  meeting  alone 
should  prove  that  the  party  has  lost  con- 
trol of  its  youth  movement  in  California 
and  that  radical  hands  are  now  steering 
this  group  on  a  collision  course  to 
disaster. 

I  say  that  action  must  be  taken  by  the 
appropriate  party  offlcials  to  restore  this 
organization  to  its  rightful  members,  and 
return  it  to  the  control  of  the  party  from 
whence  It  sprvmg.  I  say  that  sdl  this 
should  be  done,  and  must  be  done,  be- 
cause of  the  San  Diego  meeting  alone. 
However,  there  is  more  than  Just  one 
meeting  in  San  Diego  to  document  in  the 
downfall  of  this  organization.  There  Is 
a  history  of  a  cold  and  calculated  power 
grab;  a  classic  demonstration  of  the 
takeover-from-within  technique.  I  shall 
attempt  to  portray  that  series  of  events 
for  my  colleagues  in  the  House.  We  have 
seen  this  procedure  work  before — I  am 
sure  we  will  see  it  attempted  again  in  the 
future.  It  is  not  new  to  us,  but  it  can  be 
a  warning  to  us  and  a  reminder  of  what 
can  happen  when  responsible  citizens  are 
too  busy  to  care  about  events  around 
them.  For  this  reason  I  discuss  the 
matter  today. 

No  more  than  a  dozen  or  so  men  have 
led  the  plot  to  capture  the  California 
Young  Democrats  for  the  forces  of  the 
Radical  Left.  They  have  been  aided,  and 
are  still  being  aided,  by  a  cackle  of  high 
school  and  college  students,  social  mis- 
fits, and  misguided  and  disorientated 
yovmg  people — but  only  a  dozen  or  so 
older  men  knew  where  they  were  going 
and  the  goal  they  hoped  to  achieve. 

They  masked  their  true  purpose  with 
the  clc^Jc  of  liberalism,  and  were  able  to 
convince  a  surprisingly  large  number  of 
young' people  that  the  liberal  position 
was  somehow  always  opposed  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Democratic  Party 
and  the  President.  They  advocated,  and 
do  still  advocate,  a  foreign  policy  of  ap- 
peasement and  compromise  that  if  ever 
adopted  would  destroy  this  coimtry 
within  a  few  weeks.  All  this  has  been 
sold  to  the  young  people  of  California  as 
the  philosophy  of  liberalism.  In  fact,  of 
course,  this  is  not  the  liberal  position — 
it  is  the  limatic  position. 

It  is  the  lunatic  position  to  advocate 
that  our  total  national  sovereignty  be 
heuided  over  to  the  United  Nations — 
worthwhile  though  that  organization 
may  be  for  some  duties.  It  is  the  lunatic 
position  to  advocate  that  our  entire  Na- 
tion be  stripped  of  all  defenses  to  prevent 
us  falling  under  the  spell  of  a  "war 
psychology."  It  is  the  lunatic  position 
to  advocate  that  our  Nation  be  uni- 
laterally disarmed  to  prove  to  the  world 
we  are  really  for  peace. 

Yet  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  policy 
positions  of  this  radical  group  in  Cali- 
fornia. They  may  not  have  adopted  all 
these  positions  in  their  resolutions  at 
San  Diego  last  September  8,  but  for  at 
least  the  past  2  years  they  have  been 
advocating  them  among  the  young  and 
gvillible  people  within  their  organization 
and  passing  them  off  as  the  liberal  posi- 
tion on  matters  of  importance. 

The  tremendous  concentration  by 
these  people  on  international  affairs  is 


an  interesting  point.  They  pass  and 
advocate  pro-labor  resolutions,  pro-civil 
rights  resolutions,  and  even  pro-conser- 
vati(}n  resolutions,  but  their  first  and 
primary  interest  is  with  our  national 
foreign  policy.  They  have  a  continuous 
love  affair  with  foreign  events.  They 
disUke  almost  everything  we  do  at  the 
inteimational  level,  and  they  can  resist 
no  Opportunity  to  say  so — always,  of 
course,  under  the  name  of  our  party. 

I  ^m  not  going  to  single  out  any  spe- 
cific lindlviduals  from  this  group  as  being 
worthy  of  special  mention.  They  are  well 
kno^tn  in  the  youth  movement  of  the 
party  in  California.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  there  are  only  a  small  number  of 
real  ringleaders,  and  that  no  more  than 
five  Or  six  men  have  been  the  spearhead 
for  the  radical  takeover. 

Ttte  plot  to  capture  control  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Young  Democrats  was  laid  almost 
2  ye^irs  ago.  At  that  time  a  State  con- 
vention was  to  be  held  and  a  slate  of 
ofificfrs  elected.  The  moderate  and  party 
regular  members  controlled  the  federa- 
tion and  had  chosen  an  up-and-coming 
Los  Angeles  attorney  as  their  candidate 
for  $tate  president. 

Tliis  man  was  very  definitely  of  liberal 
persiiasion,  and  was  a  junior  partner  in 
a  well-known  liberal  law  firm.  He  would 
seeni  to  have  been  a  perfect  choice  for 
all  liberal  oriented  Young  Democrats. 
Howiever.  he  was  a  stanch  party  man  and 
a  confirmed  Kennedy  supporter.  There- 
fore, the  radicals  sought  another  can- 
didate. 

Pi?om  complete  obsciirity  appeared  a 
youiig  man  with  no  party  background 
and  little  knowledge  of  political  affairs. 
He  was  not  identified  with  the  radicals, 
and  he  resided  in  a  southern  section  of 
the  State  that  had  never  been  repre- 
sented in  a  major  ofBce. 

Rlidicals  and  party  regulars  had  been 
feucjing  within  the  Young  Democrats  for 
som(  time.  By  hiding  behind  the  skirts 
of  ah  unknown  and  obviously  sincere  lib- 
eral the  radicals  could  claim  that  here 
was  j  the  candidate  for  peace  and  unity 
witHin  the  federation.  A  campaign  based 
on  the  need  for  political  peace  and  a  uni- 
fied organization  was  launched.  The 
young  and  unknown  candidate  suddenly 
fourjd  supporters  and  advisers  appearing 
from  everywhere. 

hi  the  State  convention  that  year  this 
political  unknown  was  elected  by  a  razor- 
thim  majority.  Radicals  were  jubilant. 
Although  they  had  elected  none  of  their 
own  people  to  State  oflBce — their  foot  was 
firnily  in  the  door — and  they  were  ready 
for  ihe  next  phase  of  operations. 

The  new  State  president  appointed 
radicals  chairmen  of  every  major  com- 
mittee within  the  federation,  and  it  soon 
became  apparent  to  party  regulars  that 
peciiliar  activities  were  taking  place 
within  the  youth  arm  of  the  party. 
Staie  meetings  were  constantly  being 
held  in  northern  California,  where  the 
radicals  were  strongest,  and  people  from 
the  South  were  forced  to  travel  long  dis- 
tances to  attend  these  meetings.  As  a 
resijlt  many  did  not  go.  Resolutions 
of  ai  radical  nature  began  to  be  rammed 
through  the  State  Resolutions  Commit- 
tee, and  people  speakings  against  these 
resolutions    were    booed    and    shouted 


down.  The  State  Rules  Committee  be- 
gan a  subtle  change  of  the  rules  of  proce- 
dure— weakening  those  rules  that  ham- 
pered the  radicals,  and  strengthening 
those  that  aided  them. 

Suspicions  began  to  mount  over  the 
administration  of  State  funds.  During  a 
period  of  more  than  a  year  three  sep- 
arate demands  for  an  ofiQcial  audit  of  the 
State  financial  records  were  made  by  the 
State  central  committee  of  the  Young 
Democrats.  No  audit  was  ever  made. 
The  State  treasurer  of  the  organization 
was  working  closely  with  the  radical 
camp  and  complete  mystery  surrounded 
his  handling  of  federation  funds. 

Finally,  the  climax  was  reached.  The 
State  president  had  served  his  purpose 
and  as  it  developed  was  conveniently 
drafted  into  the  Army.  As  his  last  oflB- 
cial  act  he  appxjinted  Josiah  Beeman  of 
San  Francisco,  acting  State  president. 
The  radicals  now  had  acquired  almost 
everything.  Only  one  more  step  was 
needed  to  give  them  full  and  complete 
control. 

In  May  of  this  year  the  California 
Young  Democrats  held  their  State  con- 
vention to  elect  officers.  The  acting 
State  president  was  in  charge  of  making 
all  the  arrangements  for  this  meeting. 
He  was  an  announced  candidate  for  elec- 
tion to  a  full  term  in  the  office  of  State 
president,  and  so  we  have  one  of  the 
candidates  setting  up  the  ground  rules 
and  arrangements  for  his  own  election. 

The  moderate  and  party  regulars  of 
the  organization  made  a  last  supreme 
effort  to  save  their  federation,  but  as" 
we  shall  see  all  the  cards  were  stacked 
against  them. 

As  their  candidate  ifor  State  presi- 
dent the  responsible  members  chose  Wil- 
liam Green,  of  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Green 
is  a  Negro,  and  was  the  first  member  of 
his  race  to  run  for  the  top  office  in  any 
California  Democratic  Party  organiza- 
tion. 

His  background  is  of  some  interest. 
Mr.  Green  is  a  combat  veteran  of  the 
Korean  war;  a  former  employee  of  the 
State  Department;  and  a  former  broad- 
caster for  the  Voice  of  America.  He  Is 
also  a  former  field  representative  for 
CORE,  the  Negro  action  group. 

It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Green  has 
outstanding  credentials  as  a  liberal. 
However,  during  his  campaign  for  the 
office  of  State  president  of  the  California 
Young  Democrats  he  was  greeted  with 
insults  and  jeers  by  followers  of  the  radi- 
cals and  was  labeled  a  "Black  Reaction- 
ary." Mr.  Green  had  made  the  mistake 
of  campaigning  on  the  Issue  of  party  re- 
sponsibility and  loyalty  to  President 
Kennedy. 

We  need  not  concern  ourselves  with 
too  much  detail  from  the  May  1963  State 
convention.  The  maneuvers  of  the  radi- 
cals within  the  credentials  committee 
are,  however.  Interesting.  I  believe  that 
some  of  my  colleagues  from  California 
will  also  be  interested. 

Did  you  know.  Congressman  Hawkins, 
that  the  El  Camlno  College  Young  Dem- 
ocrats from  your  district  were  refused 
the  right  to  vote  or  participate  In  this 
Young  Democrats  Convention?  Or,  that 
the  University  of  Southern  California 
Young  Democrats  were  ejected  from  the 
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convention  and  were  not  allowed  to  cast 
their  votes? 

Did  you  know,  Congressman  Cameron, 
that  the  El  Monte  Yoiuig  Democrats 
from  your  district  were  refused  a  charter 
by  the  Young  Democrat  Federation  in 
June  1962.  again  in  November  1962— 
were  finally  chartered  in  February  1963 
and  then  were  thrown  out  of  the  State 
convention  without  being  allowed  to  cast 
their  votes? 

Did  you  know.  Congressman  Corman, 
that  an  attempt  to  take  over  the  Canoga 
Park  Young  Democrats  from  your  dis- 
trict nearly  succeeded,  and  that  the 
young  daughter  of  one  of  your  postmas- 
ter appointments  was  subjected  to  con- 
siderable harassment  and  abuse  at  this 
convention? 

Did  you  know,  Congressman  Burk- 
HALTKR,  that  clubs  from  your  district  had 
their  voting  strength  reduced  without 
any  real  pretext  or  legal  reason? 

Did  you  know,  Congressman  Shelley, 
that  the  San  Francisco  State  College 
Young  Democrats  from  your  district 
voted  at  a  club  meeting  to  support  the 
candidacy  of  William  Green,  and  that 
they  suddenly  had  their  delegation  taken 
over  at  the  convention  by  strange  and 
unknown  "club  members"  who  cast  the 
club  votes  for  Josiah  Beeman? 

I  could  continue  on  at  more  length,  but 
I  am  sure  we  can  all  see  the  picture  very 
clearly.  Despite  their  best  efforts  the 
radicals  won  only  a  narrow  victory  at 
this  convention.  Josiah  Beeman  was 
elected  State  president  by  a  margin  of 
174  votes  from  a  total  vote  cast  of  4,694. 
However,  by  the  same  margin  the  radi- 
cals were  able  to  win  almost  every  other 
State  office  within  the  federation,  and 
this  was  for  them  a  real  victory. 

But  at  this  point  a  major  problem  ap- 
pears for  the  radicals.  The  incumbent 
State  treasurer  did  not  choose  to  run 
for  reelection,  and  by  a  quirk  of  circum- 
stance this  office  was  filled  by  a  party 
regular,  almost  the  only  one  elected. 

After  the  convention  when  the  new 
State  treasurer  was  able  to  obtain  the 
State  financial  records  he  found  that  fig- 
lu-es  did  not  add  up  and  that  the  records 
made  no  financial  sense.  He  took  the 
records  to  the  official  Democratic  Party 
accountant  and  asked  him  to  make  an 
Inspection. 

The  party  accountant  decided  that  In 
his  opinion  the  books  could  not  be 
audited.  Hundreds  of  dollars  did  not 
balance  out  in  the  Yoimg  Democrats' 
financial  records,  and  there  is  no  way  to 
account  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 
This  is  all  the  more  amazing  when  we 
consider  that  the  former  Young  Demo- 
crats State  treasurer  is  a  professional 
certified  public  accountant. 

It  is  the  view  of  those  persons  close  to 
the  scene  that  only  two  conclusions  can 
be  drawn  from  the  state  of  the  Young 
Democrats'  financial  records.  Either  the 
State  treasury  h£is  been  looted,  or  that 
large  sums  of  money  were  never  paid  in- 
to the  treasury  in  the  first  place. 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
wiy  outright  theft  of  official  funds  has 
taken  place.  It  is  much  more  likely  that 
the  missing  money  was  never  really 
there.  Under  the  rules  of  procedure  of 
the  Young  Democrats,  voting  at  State 
meetings  Is  based  on  club  membership — 


the  more  members  in  a  cliib,  the  more 
votes  that  club  can  cast.  It  Is  required 
that  a  $1  membership  fee  be  paid  into 
the  federation  before  a  new  membership 
card  can  be  coimted  for  voting  purposes. 
It  seems  probable  to  assume  that  the 
large  number  of  membership  cards 
turned  Into  the  federation  by  the  radical 
clubs  to  boost  their  voting  strength  at 
the  State  convention  were,  in  fact,  never 
paid  for;  that  no  money  was  paid  into 
the  treasury  to  cover  those  memberships. 
If  this  is  the  situation,  we  have  a  clear 
case  of  election  fraud. 

The  deplorable  condition  of  the  Young 
Democrats'  financial  records  points  to 
financlsd  irregvdarity.  If  a  full  and  com- 
plete inquiry  is  laimched  without  delay, 
a  case  of  election  fraud  may  well  be 
proven.  Time  is  important.  Already  a 
large  number  of  membership  cards  have 
been  lost,  misplaced,  or  in  some  way 
become  unavailable,  and  we  have  the 
case  of  radical  clubs  voting  infiated 
membership  totals  at  State  meetings 
without  any  evidence  of  membership 
cards  or  dues  in  the  official  State  records. 
This,  then,  is  the  present  situation 
within  the  California  Young  Democrats. 
This  is  the  organization  that  so  proudly 
put  itself  on  record  as  opposed  to  every 
plank  of  American  foreign  policy. 

The  leaders  of  this  organization  in- 
tend to  hold  on  to  their  present  positions 
come  what  may.  They  are  determined  to 
lead  a  radical  California  delegation  to 
the  Young  Democrats  National  Conven- 
tion in  November  of  this  year  and  at- 
tempt the  same  coup  In  resolutions  and 
policy  positions  that  they  performed  at 
the  Western  States  Young  Democratic 
Conference  last  August  16. 

It  is  of  Interest  to  see  what  was  done 
at  the  Western  States  Young  Democrats 
Conference.  Regional  Yoimg  Demo- 
crats conferences  have  been  held  all 
over  the  United  States  this  past  year. 
At  none  of  them  were  any  radical  or 
anti-Kennedy  resolutions  passed.  In 
fact,  at  most  Young  Democrats  regional 
conferences  there  was  no  resolutions 
committee  established. 

However,  the  California  radicals  de- 
manded a  resolutions  committee  for  their 
regional  meeting  and  the  unsuspecting 
offlcials  granted  the  request.  Not  only 
that,  but  they  appointed  a  California 
radical  as  chairman  of  this  committee. 

When  we  see  that  this  was  the  same 
man  that  chaired  the  resolutions  com- 
mittee at  the  California  Yoimg  Demo- 
crats meeting  In  San  Diego  on  Septem- 
ber 8 — it  Is  not  difficult  to  forecast 
developments.  The  action  of  the  na- 
tional Young  Democrats'  offlcials  can 
only  be  compared  to  that  of  handing  a 
loaded  gun  to  a  lunatic.  I  am  sure,  how- 
ever, that  they  have  learned  by  their 
exi>erience. 

In  brief,  less  than  half  of  the  delegates 
to  this  western  conference  were  present 
when  the  resolutions  were  voted  upon. 
The  California  delegation  exercised  their 
full  powers  of  manipulation  and  the 
resolutions  poured  forth.  By  some 
sleight  of  hand  the  votes  from  the  State 
of  Washington  that  were  left  behind  to 
be  voted  against  the  resolutions  were  not 
voted  at  all,  and  this  made  most  of  the 
difference. 


At  the  San  Diego  meeting  on  Septem- 
ber 8  the  story  should  be  already  clear 
to  us.  By  casting  inflated  membership 
totals,  that  carmot  be  verified,  the  radical 
clubs  were  able  to  do  much  as  they 
pleased. 

One  Interesting  point  from  this  San 
Diego  meeting  was  the  resolution  to  send 
an  official  California  Young  Democrat 
delegation  to  Cuba  in  defiance  of  the 
U.S.  Government  travel  ban.  The  reso- 
lution called  upon  the  federation  to 
finance  the  trip,  and  it  was  this  financial 
aspect  that  brought  the  State  president 
into  the  picture.  He  was  recorded  as 
saying  that  he  favored  the  resolution 
and  would  be  glad  to  visit  Cuba  himself 
if  someone  would  pay  for  the  trip,  but 
the  federation  did  not  have  sufficient 
funds  available  and  for  these  reasons  the 
resolution  should  be  defeated.  The  State 
president  appears  to  have  some  infiuence 
with  his  own  people;  the  resolution  failed 
to  carry  by  a  margin  of  24  votes  from  a 
total  of  nearly  2,000  cast.  I  think  it 
is  significant  that  the  president  of  the 
youth  arm  of  the  party  in  California 
could  find  no  other  reason  than  this  for 
opposing  such  a  disgraceful  resolution 
when  the  UB.  Government  is  at  this  very 
moment  taking  action  against  the  dis- 
reputable group  of  so-called  students 
that  recently  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of 
the  red  bandit  Castro. 

To  further  illustrate  how  far  things 
have  gone  in  this  organization — during 
the  debate  on  resolutions  at  the  same 
San  Diego  meeting  one  young  man  from 
San  Francisco  was  greeted  with  cheers 
when  he  shouted.  "East  Germany  Is  a  va- 
cation land  compared  to  Vietnam."  This 
same  young  man  was  greeted  with  more 
cheers  when  he  later  shouted.  "We  don't 
have  to  lick  the  boots  of  President 
Kennedy." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  I  have  demon- 
strated that  the  California  Yotmg  Demo- 
crats have  politically  moved  so  far  away 
from  the  Democratic  Party  that  they  do 
not  have  the  right  to  use  our  party  name. 
Furthermore,  I  believe  I  have  demon- 
strated that  there  is  a  serious  legal  ques- 
tion as  to  the  right  of  the  present  officers 
to  hold  their  positions.  Financial  irreg- 
ularity Is  clear;  election  fraud  Is  entirely 
possible;  every  action  of  the  May  1963 
convention  of  this  organization  Is  sus- 
pect. 

I  say  again,  only  a  full  and  complete 
inquiry  by  the  responsible  senior  party 
offlcials  in  California  will  pull  aside  the 
curtain  of  manipulation  and  intrigue 
that  siu-rounds  this  organization.  11  the 
present  State  officers  of  the  Young  Dem- 
ocrats did  not  win  their  seats  honestly — 
they  should  be  removed  forthwith.  The 
resolutions  and  policy  positions  adopted 
by  this  group  In  San  Diego  should  be 
thoroughly  examined,  and  in  any  case 
the  national  charter  held  by  this  orga- 
nization should  be  immediately  suspend- 
ed. Under  no  circumstances  should  this 
group  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
November  convention  of  the  National 
Young  Democrats  vmtll  all  points  at  Is- 
sue have  been  fully  clarified. 

I  wish  to  be  clearly  understood  at  this 
time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  no  misunder- 
standing to  follow  from  this  period  on 
the  fioor.    I  am  not  standing  here  today 
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to  »«««»*ip>  ray  party;  I  am  standing  here 
today  to  aid  my  party.  We  camiot  sweep 
a  problem  of  this  kind  uikler  the  rug — 
the  newspaptfs  and  the  other  maJ(M- 
party  will  not  pennlt  xa  that  luxury. 

I  believe  that  by  facing  the  Issue  of 
the  radical  left  squarely  and  by  meet- 
ing the  challenge  without  fear  we  will 
demonstrate  to  the  American  people  that 
we  are  able  to  keep  our  house  in  order 
and  that  they  can  continue  to  have  con- 
fidence in  our  ability  to  govern  this  Na- 
tion. 

I  know  that  attacks  will  be  directed 
against  me  in  California — this  much  has 
already  been  made  clear.  But  I  stand 
<m  what  I  say  today.  I  have  a  100-per- 
cent pro-Kennedy  voting  record,  and  a 
■ero  percent  ACA  voting  record-  I  be- 
lieve I  am  a  liberal,  and  I  believe  I  know 
what  liberalism  is — and  more  important 
what  It  is  not. 

I  do  not  wish  to  restrict  the  right  of 
free  speech  for  any  peraon.  The  Mary- 
land Toung  Democrats  met  this  past 
weekend  and  were  critical  of  the  senior 
party  In  their  State.  However,  their 
criticism  was  given  in  a  very  responsible 
manner,  and  was  confined  to  matters  of 
local  and  State  importance.  They  en- 
dorsed and  supported  the  President  in 
his  hawHHng  of  foreign  affairs  as  was 
right  and  proper.  I  am  for  criticism  by 
young  people — it  is  the  tsrpe  and  manner 
of  criticism  that  makes  the  difference. 

I  cannot  see  how  any  political  party 
can  long  survive  if  there  is  no  sense  of 
responsibility  among  the  various  arms 
of  that  party.  The  youth  arm — or  any 
arm — should  be  trying  to  help  the  party 
and  the  candidates  of  that  party.  Surely, 
this  is  what  they  are  there  for — not  to 
tear  down  the  party  and  everything  it 
stands  for  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  spoken  here 
today.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  not  been  a 
pleasant  duty,  but  it  has  been  a  necessary 
duty.  I  trust  the  appropriate  party 
officials  in  California  will  now  take  ac- 
tion, and  that  we  will  not  have  to  discuss 
this  situation  ever  again. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  all  Members 
be  permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcoro  on  the  subject 
of  the  Toung  Democrats  of  California, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  UDALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
my  purpose  today  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  the  Young  Democrats  of  California. 
I  am  from  Arizona,  a  State  which  has 
had  widely  advertised  troubles  with  Cali- 
fornia, and  it  would  be  poor  grace  for  me 
to  pose  now  as  an  expert  on  internal 
California  matters. 

I  do  wish  to  speak,  however,  on  the 
role  of  Young  Democrats  and  Young  Re- 
publicans in  our  two  national  political 
parties.  There  are  striking  parallels  to- 
day. In  each  case  the  national  party 
has  found  itself  somewhat  at  odds  with 
its  junior  coimterparts  in  recent  weeks. 
In  a  free  and  open  society  we  should  not 
be  surprised  by  these  occurrences,  and 
yet  in  each  Instance  of  late  it  has  seemed 
necessary  for  national  leaders  to  make 
clear  that  the  expressed  views  of  one  or 


aiu>tha  Junior  organization  were  not 
necessarily  the  views  of  the  senior  party 
otganization.  I  believe  these  disclaimers 
serve  a  purpose,  but  it  is  a  purpose  which 
arises  more  from  a  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  democratic  process  than  from  any 
possibility  that  the  views  of  these  "yoimg 
Turks"  might  become  the  policies  of  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  Parties. 

il  know  something  about  the  National 
Young  Democrats,  and  I  want  to  say 
that  I  am  proud  of  the  health  and  vigor 
o|  that  organization.  I  know  something 
about  the  Young  Democrats  of  Arizona. 
and  I  want  my  colleagues  to  know  that 
these  young  people  are  continuing  to 
show  the  sense  of  responsibility  which 
has  always  characterized  their  activities. 
I  also  know  something  about  the  West- 
em  States  conferences  of  Young  Demo- 
crats which  are  held  from  time  to  time. 
Tliese  meetings  are  great  confrontations 
of  various  points  of  view.  Many  subjects 
are  debated  and  voted  on.  As  in  the 
Cbngress,  some  issues  are  settled  by 
utianimous  consent,  while  others  pass 
with  bare  majorities.  The  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Western  States  Young  Demo- 
cfats  passed  a  total  of  32  resolutions. 
"Hie  resolutions  we  have  heard  the  most 
a|x>ut  were  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
total,  and  they  were  voted  by  narrow 
margins.  Under  the  circumstances  I 
do  not  think  the  Republic  is  in  danger. 
<*  that  the  Democratic  Party  is  about  to 
be  taken  over  by  some  mysterious  crowd 
of  dangerous  lef  twingers.  Like  Voltaire, 
I, disagree  with  some  of  the  things  these 
Voung  Democrats  said  through  their 
resolutions,  but  I  would  defend  with  my 
life  their  right  to  say  them. 

In  passing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  observe  that  the  Western  States  Con- 
ference of  Young  Democrats  was  con- 
ducted in  an  orderly  and  parliamentary 
fashion.    By     contrast,     the     outgoing 
chairman  of  the  National  Yoimg  Repub- 
licans, who  also  met  in  San  Francisco 
recently,  charged  following  the  meeting 
that  is  was  characterized  by  Gestapo  tac- 
tics which  prevented  the  normal  work- 
ings of  the  democratic  process.    Those 
who  find  cause  for  such  severe  criticism 
of  the  Young  Democrats  would  do  well 
to  reflect  on  this  Interesting  contrast. 
'Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  events  at  the  gathering 
of  the  Young  Republicans,  about  which 
vfe  have  heard  so  much,  was  a  National 
'ifoung      Republican      Convention — not 
merely    a    small    regional    conference. 
This  was  the  gathering  that  was  dom- 
inated by  a  hooting,  jeering,  shouting 
group     of     far-right     extremists     who 
shouted  down  delegates  opposed  to  with- 
drawal from  the  United  Nations,  abol- 
ishment of  the  Federal  income  tax,  or 
ifnpeachment  of  Supreme  Court  Justices. 
The  national — and  I  emphasize  nation- 
al— machinery  of  the  Young  Republican 
ibovement  is  now  in  the  control  of  these 
extremists.    Len  Nadasdy,   former   na- 
tional chairman  of  the  Yoving  Republi- 
cans, said  that  this  June  convention  was 
"like  a  nightmare."    Let  us  remember 
also  that  a  professed  John  Blrcher.  Rob- 
ert Oaston,  is  the  head  of  California's 
Voung  Republican  Federation,  and  that 
il    former    Republican    Congressman    is 


now  a  regional  executive  for  the  John 
Birch  Society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Young  Democrats  of 
Tucson.  Ariz.,  demonstrated  their  own 
form  of  independence  by  disavowing  cer- 
tain of  the  controversial  resolutions 
passed  at  that  Western  States  confer- 
ence. I  have  no  doubt  the  National 
Young  Democrats  at  their  next  conven- 
tion will  also  make  clear  that  some  of 
these  policies  narrowly  voted  by  their 
Western  States  brothers  are  not  the 
views  of  the  national  organization.  This 
is  democracy  at  work.  Good  ideas  work 
their  way  to  the  top.  Bad  ideas  sink 
of  their  own  weight. 

All  right,  now,  what  are  the  contro- 
versial Western  States  Young  Democrats 
resolutions  which  have  prompted  so 
much  concern?  They  are  three.  One 
would  have  the  United  States  resume 
diplomatic  relations  and  trade  with  Cuba 
in  order  to  minimize  Soviet  influence 
there.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  disagree  with  this 
proposal.  I  do  not  think  it  would  ac- 
complish the  end  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. It  conflicts  with  President  Ken- 
nedys  policy.  But  those  who  say  this 
is  extreme,  fanatical,  ant'  leftwing  should 
be  reminded  that  the  president  of  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  hardly  a 
dangerous  leftwing  organization,  recent- 
ly proposed  the  same  course  of  action 
toward,  of  all  countries.  Red  China.  If 
a  handful  of  rambunctious  young  Demo- 
crats are  about  to  destroy  our  Republic.  I 
do  hope  someone  will  look  into  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  too.  A  threat  is 
a  threat,  after  all. 

The  second  controversial  resolution 
urged  that  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization establish  a  nonaggression  pact 
with  the  countries  of  the  Warsaw  Pact. 
I  do  not  agree  with  this  resolution 
either — at  least  not  in  such  general  terms 
without  the  qualifying  language  that 
would  make  such  a  pact  a  feasible  and 
concrete  step  toward  peace.  But  is  pas- 
sage of  such  a  resolution  tantamount  to 
treason,  as  some  critics  have  suggested? 
Hardly,  for  a  great  many  responsible 
leaders  and  writers  are  saying  that  such 
a  pact  should  be  explored.  Even  Life 
Magazine  and  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune,  hardly  leftwing  Democratic 
organs,  have  suggested  that  the  United 
States  should  follow  ratification  of  the 
nuclear  test  ban  with  talks  on  such  a 
nonaggression  pact  and  other  matters 
which  might  reduce  world  tensions. 

The  third  controversial  resolution 
lu-ged  the  President  to  make  renewed 
efforts  to  encourage  the  Diem  regime  in 
South  Vietnam  to  make  meaningful  re- 
forms or  face  the  threat  of  withdrawal  of 
American  forces.  I  agree  with  President 
Kennedy  that  we  must  not  give  up  the 
struggle  in  southeast  Asia  because  of  our 
displeasure  with  the  Diem  regime.  But 
if  critics  of  the  Western  SUtes  Young 
Democrats  regard  this  resolution  as  un- 
thinkable, I  would  call  their  attention  to 
the  statement  now  circulating  in  the  VS. 
Senate — presently  carrying  the  signa- 
tures of  22  Senators,  including  2  Republi- 
cans—making precisely  such  a  demand 
on  the  President. 

These  are  the  three  resolutions  singled 
out  by  Chairman  Wh-liam  E.  Mn.LEK  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee  as 
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occasion  for  a  repudiation  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  leadership.  I  Joha  Chairman 
Mn-LER  in  disagreeing  with  the  resolu- 
tions, as  I  think  a  majority  of  Democrats 
do,  but  I  simply  cannot  agree  that  they 
threaten  our  Republic  or  reflect  "danger- 
ous leftwing  tendencies"  in  the  Young 
Democratic  Clubs  of  America  or  the 
DemocraUc  Party.  They  were  formulat- 
ed and  adopted  by  loyal,  patriotic  young 
Americans  who  offered  them  as  ways  to 
advance  American  self-hiterest.  They 
have  a  right  to  their  views,  as  I  have  a 
right  to  mine. 

As  long  as  we  continue  to  have  free  and 
open  discussion  in  this  country,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  not  fear  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  the  Republican  Party,  or 
the  future  course  of  our  Nation. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  THE  NEW  FRONTIER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  CttrtisI  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEABIER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missoiul? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  time 
ago  I  called  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  story  In  the  New  York  Times 
about  what  the  Federal  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Social  Security  Flnanchig  will  re- 
port to  the  Congress— page  9246,  Con- 
gressional Record,  May  23,  1963.  This 
was  significant  then,  because  that  Coun- 
cil had  not  even  been  appointed,  and  it  is 
not  to  report  to  the  Congress  until  Jan- 
uary 1965. 

Four  days  after  I  made  my  remarks 
here  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security  which  I  will  now 

read  for  the  Record: 

Mat  37, 1963. 

Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
House  of  Reitresentatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  M«.  Cdrtis:  I  have  read  the  remarks 
you  Inserted  In  the  Congressional  Ricord 
for  May  23  reflecting  on  the  Independence  of 
the  members  of  the  next  Advisory  Council  on 
Social  Security. 

Your  reaction  was  evidently  prompted  by 
a  newspaper  report  referring  to  a  talk  I  made 
in  Yonkers.  N.Y.,  to  a  group  of  social-secu- 
rity dlsuict  ofBce  managers.  If  you  had 
checked  with  me  about  this  brief  newspaper 
report  before  making  the  Insertion  In  the 
Record,  I  would  have  told  you  then,  as  I  tell 
you  now,  that  It  was  Inaccurate.  I  did  not 
say  that  an  expansion  of  social  security  taxes 
and  benefits  wlU  be  drafted  by  the  Advisory 
Council. 

What  I  did  say.  and  what  may  have 
prompted  the  newspaper  rejxjrt  to  mention 
an  expansion  of  social-security  taxes,  was  to 
remind  the  district  managers  that  the  pres- 
ent schedule  of  tax  rates  now  In  the  law  will 
result  in  Increased  tax  payments  over  the 
next  6  years.  I  did  not  say  that  the  Council 
would  or  would  not  recommend  further  In- 
creases over  those  now  scheduled. 

I  also  pointed  out  to  the  managers  that 
since  the  statute  calls  for  the  Council  to 
examine  not  only  the  financing  of  the  pro- 
gram but  also  extension  of  coverage,  the 
adequacy  of  benefits,  and  all  other  aspects  of 
the  program,  the  Co\incU  Is  very  likely  to 
take  up  all  of  the  issues  in  social  security 


that  are  currently  In  the  air.  I  mentlcaed 
some  of  the  Issues.  I  did  not  indicate  in 
any  way.  however,  that  the  CouncU  will  or 
wlU  not  take  up  any  particular  issue  or  will 
or  wUl  not  come  to  any  particular  conclu- 
sion. 

I  do  not  know  who  told  you  that  my 
office  confirmed  the  acciu-acy  of  the  news- 
paper story  but  the  story  is  not  accurate 
and,  moreover,  I  can  find  no  evidence  that 
anyone  from  my  office  said  anything  to  give 
anyone  a  contrary  impression. 

I  am  sure  that  your  sense  of  fairness  will 
lead  you  to  want  to  correct  the  mistaken 
impression  which  has  been  created  and 
which,  if  allowed  to  persist,  could  damage 
the  ability  of  the  CouncU  to  carry  out  its 
important  assignment. 

As  you  know,  the  membership  of  the  Ad- 
visory CouncU  has  not  yet  been  announced 
but  I  can  ass\ire  you  that  the  persons  being 
considered  are  persons  of  independence, 
abUity,  and  integrity  and  that  they  are  not 
the  sort  to  be  a  "rubberstamp"  for  anyone. 
Sincerely  yours. 

ROBKRT  M.  Ball, 

Commissioner. 

Following  receipt  of  this  letter,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  make  further  inquiry  as  to  the 
reliability  of  the  New  York  Times  news 
story  even  though  at  the  time  I  made  my 
remarks  a  check  had  been  made  with  the 
office  of  the  Commissioner  and  it  was 
stated  that  he  was  accurately  reported. 
I  also  am  informed  that  staff  of  the 
Socicd  Security  Administration,  in  a 
position  to  know,  swxiept  that  news  story 
as  reUable  suid  accurate. 

Mr.  Robert  Garst,  the  assistant  man- 
aging editor,  wrote  that  the  Times  had 
received  no  complaints  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  story.    However,  he  rechecked  the 
accuracy  of  It  with  the  news  reporter 
and  was  assured  the  facts  as  printed 
were  accurate. 
Now  to  the  meat  of  the  matter. 
When  I  made  my  observations  origi- 
nally in  May,  I  asked  some  questions 
about  this  yet-to-be-appointed  Council 
on  Social  Security  Financing.    I  asked 
how  this  Council  is  being  selected?    Has 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  written  to  the  AFL-CIO  or  to 
independent   labor  unions  for   sugges- 
tions?   Has  he  written  to  the  large  em- 
ployer organizations  for  names  of  busi- 
nessmen who  woxild  reflect  the  thinking 
of    the    business    community?      I    also 
asked:  "Are  we  going  to  have  a  hand- 
picked  Council  of  people,  most  of  whom 
are  in  agreement  on  the  most  contro- 
versial  social   security   proposal   before 
this  or  any  other  Congress?    Medicare?" 
The  specific  directive  authorizing  the 
Secretary    of    Health,    Education,    and 
Welfare  to  establish  the  Council  is  pro- 
vided in  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1956.     It  reads  as  follows: 

The  Council  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  and  shall  consist  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Secxirlty,  as  Chairman,  and 
of  twelve  other  persons  who  shall,  to  the  ex- 
tent possible,  represent  employers  and  em- 
ployees In  equal  numbers,  and  self-employed 
persons  and  the  public. 

The  thinking  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  at  that  time — and  I  was  a 
member  and  took  a  personal  interest  in 
developing  this  language — was  that  the 
people  selected  should  represent  specific 
segments  of  our  population — the  employ- 
ers, because  they  pay  almost  50  percent 
of  current  social  security  taxes,  employ- 
ees because  they  pay  a  like  amovmt,  self- 


employed  persons  who  are  taxed  at  a 
rate  50  percent  more  than  employees, 
and  the  public  because  they  could  take 
a  broader  view  with  respect  to  benefits 
on  the  one  hand,  the  tax  burden  on  the 
other. 

This  provision  as  to  Council  members 
who  represent  these  segments  of  om: 
Nation  is  all  the  more  important  for  the 
new  Advisory  Council  for  in  the  amend- 
ments of  1960,  we  directed  them  to 
broaden  their  study  and  report  on  such 
issues  as  extensions  of  coverage,  the  ade- 
quacy of  benefits  and  all  other  aspects 
of  the  program. 

You  will  note  that  the  CoDMnissioner 
in  his  letter  to  me  did  not  see  fit  to  an- 
swer the  basic  questions  I  raised  about 
the  method  of  selecting  people  for  this 
Advisory  Council  which  were  entirely 
apart  from  the  grave  impropriety  of 
stating  what  the  nonappointed  Coimcil 
would  find. 

Sunday,  June  9.  the  appointments  of 
the  1963-64  Advisory  Council  were  an- 
nounced and  the  first  meeting  was 
scheduled  for  the  next  day,  Jime  10. 

I  am  still  concerned  about  the  criteria 
employed  by  the  Conunissioner  and  the 
Department  in  selecting  those  who  have 
now  been  appointed  to  this  Advisory 
Council  and  I  still  wonder  about  the 
manner  in  which  such  selection  was 
made. 

I  can  report  to  you  that  from  the  de- 
tailed check  I  have  made,  the  Depart- 
ment made  no  serious  effort  to  follow 
the  directive  provided  in  the  law,  so  far 
as  the  selection  of  employer  and  self- 
employed  representatives  is  concerned. 
I  wrote  to  the  leading  national  organiza- 
tions of  employers  to  learn  whether  or 
not  they  have  been  approached  officially 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  supply  names  of  busi- 
nessmen who  would  represent  the  em- 
ployer thinking  on  social  sec\irity  mat- 
ters. The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  and  the  National 
Small  Business  Association  replied  that 
they  had  not  been  approached  in  any 
manner  whatsoever. 

There  are  three  men  on  this  new  Ad- 
visory Council  who  obstensibly  serve  as 
employer  members  to  reflect  the  thinking 
of  employers  across  the  country.  I  can- 
not regard  that  employer  thinking  Is 
represented  by  these  men.  One  of  the 
men  has  retired  from  active  business  and 
his  only  connection  with  business  now 
is  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  company  which  formerly  employed 
him.  Moreover  he  recently  authored  an 
article  on  the  medicare  issue  in  a  cur- 
rwit  magazine — Atlantic  Monthly,  June 
1963 — and  I  am  sure  that  his  views  on 
this  very  important  issue  would  have 
Uttle,  if  any,  support  in  the  employer 
conununity. 

This  man  incidentally  will  reach  his 
70th  birthday  this  faU,  is  retired,  and 
may  now  be  a  social  security  ber>eflciary. 
Another  man  appointed,  ostensibly  as 
an  employer  member,  retired  from  his 
company  in  August  of  this  year  at  age 
67.  He  can  thai  become  a  social  se- 
curity beneficiary. 

May  I  say  that  both  of  these  men  are 
very  fine  gentlemen  and  able,  and  are 
very  familiar  with  social  security.    The 
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only  poinfe  I  am  malrlng  here  U  to  qoes- 
ikn  wtethcr  they  are  suited  to  repre- 
sent the  views  of  the  emuisifw  eonunu- 
nlty  OQ  the  BUh>ect  of  social  securltj. 

I  also  wrote  to  the  leacUnv  national 
organizations  whose  members  are  char- 
acteristically seU-emiiloyed  to  determine 
whether  they  had  been  approached  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Without  exception,  each 
replied  that  it  had  not  been  approached. 

The  only  person  appointed  to  this  new 
Advisory  CouncU  who  might  be  regarded 
as  seU-onployed — and  I  am  sure  he  is 
a  fine  reputable  doctor — is  the  president- 
elect of  the  National  BAedical  Associa- 
ticn.  This  organization,  the  National 
Medical  Association,  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. But  is  it  reasonable  to  believe 
that  this  fttitleman  will  represent  the 
social  security  thinking  of  the  self -on- 
ployed,  such  as  the  fanners — let  al(»e 
his  own  profession — whose  organization, 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
has  opposed  medicare,  when  the  gentle- 
man's organization  to  which  he  has  been 
elected  president  has  recently  endorsed 
medicare? 

Now  when  we  txim  to  the  five  ap- 
pointees wtio  represent  the  public,  we 
find  four  come  from  the  academic  field 
and  one  from  a  professional  orgcmiza- 
tlon  of  social  workers.  Every  single  one 
of  these  has  gone  on  public  record  en- 
dorsing medicare.  No  opinion  poll  I 
have  heard  of  has  shown  100  percent 
support  by  the  public  for  medicare.  The 
most  recent  Oallup  poll  I  have  seen 
showed  only  44  percent  endorsed  it. 

In  consequence,  I  must  conclude  that 
the  public  cannot  be  fairly  represented 
by  the  five  individuals  selected,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  medicare  issue  is  concerned. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  three  indi- 
viduals selected  to  represent  employees. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  was 
in  close  communication  with  the  AFIr- 
CIO  about  these  appointments.  How- 
ever, I  must  point  out  that  the  AFL-CIO 
represents  no  more  than  some  14  mil- 
lion employees.  Certainly,  if  this  na- 
tional organization  and  its  legislative 
objectives  were  broadly  acceptable  to  the 
working  people  across  the  country,  the 
membership  of  this  organization  would 
be  vastly  larger — at  least  two  or  three 
times  its  present  size.  I  cannot  conclude 
that  the  two  selected  from  international 
orgarUzations  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  the 
one  from  its  staff  here  in  Washington 
appropriately  represent  the  social  se- 
curity views  of  the  some  50  million  em- 
ployees ciurently  covered  by  social  se- 
curity. And.  of  course,  these  three  en- 
dorse any  kind  of  health  and  medical 
care  services  paid  for  by  social  security. 

Thus,  of  the  12  persons  appointed  to 
this  Council,  10  are  on  the  public  record 
as  committed  to  support  social  seciirtty 
medicare,  a  measure  fraught  with  pro- 
found implications  to  the  financial 
soundness  of  our  existing  cash  benefits 
program,  and  to  our  unequalled  sjrstem 
of  health  and  medical  care. 

I  want  nothing  that  I  have  said  so  far 
to  be  interpreted  as  a  criticism  of  a  sin- 
gle person  i4>pointed  to  this  Adrlsary 
Council  I  am  sure  that  they  are  all 
fine  people. 


tlowerer,  I  conclude  that  In  its  selec- 
tion of  people  for  this  Council,  the  De- 
pairtment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
W^are  has  chosen  to  ignore  completely 
the  explicit  congressional  intent  in  the 
aniendments  of  1956  and  has  in  effect 
packed  the  jury  for  narrow  partisan 
reasons.  It  is  the  E)epartment  which 
has  put  these  individuals  in  a  most  em- 
barrassing position  for  the  Council  mem- 
bers win  not  and  cannot  with  their  pre- 
conceptions broadly  represent  the  social 
security  views  of  the  more  than  50  million 
employees  covered  by  social  security,  the 
several  million  of  self-employed,  the  mil- 
lions of  employers,  and  the  public.  In 
consequence,  the  labors  of  this  Coiuicil 
diiring  the  ensuing  18  months  as  far  as 
coming  forth  with  an  objective  report 
is  concerned  Is  foreordained  to  failure 
and  will  meet  with  public  skepticism, 
even  if  the  Commissioner  had  not  been 
so  unthinking  as  to  announce  some  of 
the  major  conclusions  the  Commission 
would  reach  even  before  it  was  appointed. 

Under  these  circumstances,  who  can 
reasonably  attach  the  significance  to  this 
Council's  forthcoming  report  and  rec- 
ommendations which  the  Congress  had 
ini  mind  and  the  Nation  so  badly  needs? 

hrhe  failure  to  follow  congressional  in- 
tent is.  in  my  view,  most  tragic.  During 
the  next  10  years,  the  two  social  security 
cash  benefits  programs  will  face  the 
severest  tests  of  financial  support.  The 
fiijst  of  this  year  an  increase  in  the  tax 
raite  went  into  effect — without  any  in- 
crease in  benefits.  Further  tax  increases 
are  now  provided  in  the  present  law.  The 
fhjst  takes  effect  in  1966  and  the  second 
in  1968.  These  Increases  are  also  neces- 
sary like  the  one  this  year,  merely  to 
enable  the  system  to  continue  paying 
cash  benefits  already  promised. 

Notwithstanding  this  added  financial 
support,  the  board  of  trustees  announced 
in|  its  most  recent  annual  report  that 
both  programs,  the  old-age  and  survivors 
benefits  program  and  the  permanent 
and  total  disability  benefits  program,  are 
out  of  actuarial  balance.  In  fact,  the 
Inftermedlate  cost  estimate  of  the  chief 
actuary  of  social  security  indicates  that 
the  trust  fund  of  the  latter  program  wUl 
bq  exhausted  by  1971.  In  consequence, 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
I4eans  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas.  Mr.  Wilbur  Mills,  has  wisely 
introduced  a  bill  which  will  improve  the 
fihanclal  support  of  both  programs. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention, 
h<>wever.  to  what  has  been  happening 
im  the  larger  of  these  two — the  old-age 
a^id  survivors  benefits  program.  In 
1950,  the  tnist  fund  was  then  $13.7  bil- 
lion and  benefits  and  other  costs  were 
slightly  in  excess  of  $1  billion.  Thus,  the 
trMst  fimd  could  have  continued  benefits 
fdr  more  than  13  years.  In  I960,  when 
the  trust  fund  was  $20.3  billion,  benefits 
and  other  costs  had  Increased  to  $11.1 
billion.  The  trust  fimd  was  thus  equiva- 
lent to  no  more  than  1  year  and  10 
months  of  benefits.  The  most  recent  fig- 
ures I  have  are  for  June  1963.  The  trust 
fiind  amounted  to  $18.9  billion  and  ben- 
efits and  other  costs  to  $14.7  billion.  In 
1953  the  trust  fimd  was  approximately 
the  same,  $18.7  billion,  but  the  benefit 
aftd  other  costs  were  then  only  $3.1  bil- 
lion.   Thus,  the  trust  fimd  in  1963  is 


equal  to  only  1  year  and  4  months  of 
benefits — at  the  present  level  of  costs  for 
benefits  and  administration. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  these  state- 
ments that  Congress  will  not  see  to  It 
that  financial  support  for  benefits  al- 
ready promised  will  be  forthcoming 
when  needed,  so  long  as  Congress  reason- 
ably can.  My  purpose  here  is  to  empha- 
size that  the  trust  fund  today  is  truly  a 
contingency  reserve  fund.  The  system 
Is  on  virtually  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 
In  consequence.  Congress  must  in  the 
future  examine  with  extreme  care  each 
and  every  proposal  that  would  increase 
further  the  costs  under  social  security. 

This  is  true,  even  though  such  Con- 
gress also  prescribes  further  tax  in- 
creases. For  there  must  ultimately  be 
some  limit — at  least  in  our  lifetime — 
to  the  social  security  tax  burden.  We 
can  expect  American  workers  willingly 
to  carry  just  so  much  social  security  tax 
load;  and  American  employers  to  absorb 
Just  so  much  in  additional  tax  costs,  or 
the  American  consumer  public  to  pay  for 
it  in  higher  prices.  However,  today  we 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  apart  from 
our  own  will  there  is  a  discipline  over 
which  we  have  little  or  no  control  enter- 
ing the  picture — the  international  mar- 
ket place.  We  cannot  just  increase 
prices  as  we  may  wish  if  we  are  to  sell 
our  products  and  keep  our  gold  reserves. 

That  is  why  I  was  so  deeply  concerned 
when  I  read  in  the  New  York  Times  that 
the  Social  Security  Commissioner,  and 
now  also  Chairman  of  the  new  Federal 
Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security  Fi- 
nancing, had  said  last  May  that  this 
Council  will  draft  an  expansion  of  social 
security  taxes  and  benefits.  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  I  am  so  deeply  concerned 
about  the  Kennedy  administration  s  will- 
ful decision  to  tie  a  costly  and  untried 
compulsory  health  insurance  program  to 
our  social  security  system. 

There  is  one  bright  spot  in  this  other- 
wise gloomy  picture  and  the  present  pay- 
as-you-go  financial  status  of  the  old-age 
benefits  program  dramatically  highlights 
it.  One  fundamental  difference  between 
Government  social  security  on  the  one 
hand  and  financing  of  insured  retire- 
ment benefits  by  private  plans  on  the 
other  is  that  private  plans  are  funded, 
the  Grovernment  plan  is  not.  Today, 
when  the  social  security  old-age  trust 
fund  is  equivalent  to  less  than  2  years 
of  benefits,  we  find  an  entirely  different 
story  with  insured  private  retirement 
programs.  According  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  private  insured 
pension  funds  had  total  reserves  in  1961 
of  $20.2  billion  and  the  annual  benefit 
pajmients  aggregated  $440  million.  In 
addition  the  private  trusteed  pension 
funds  have  about  $30  billion  total  re- 
serves and  the  annual  benefit  payments 
are  probably  of  the  same  ratio.  Thus, 
the  reserves  were  the  equivalent  to  more 
than  45  years  of  benefits  pasrments  at 
the  present  rate. 

I  think  this  and  other  differences  be- 
tween social  security  and  Insurance 
should  be  told  to  the  American  people 
and  repeatedly  emphasized.  I  am  aware 
that  the  Social  Security  Act,  tiUe  H,  uses 
insurance  terminology,  such  as  "insured 
status."    I  think  this  is  most  unfortu- 
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nate  because  it  has  not  only  led  to  a 
misunderstanding  by  the  American 
people  as  to  the  nature  of  social  security, 
but  it  has  also  provided  a  basis  over  the 
years  for  misleading  statements  In  some 
of  the  publications  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  The  social  security 
program  is  not  Insurance  in  the  diction- 
ary and  legal  sense  of  the  word;  it  is 
social-Insurance  which  is  a  new  term 
and  to  be  used  correctly  and  without  con- 
fusion should  always  be  hyphenated. 
Far  from  hyphenating  the  word,  the 
Soclad  Security  Administration  in  its 
printed  public  material  and  in  the 
speeches  of  its  Administrator  and  high 
officials  deemphaslzes  by  whatever 
means  it  can  the  fundamental  differ- 
ences between  private  insurance  and 
social-Insurance.  It  seems  apparent 
that  the  reason  for  trying  to  simulate 
the  label  of  a  superior  product  is  the 
usual  one.  to  capitalize  on  the  fine  repu- 
tation that  private  insurance  rightly 
enjoys  In  our  society. 

I  would  hope  that  one  or  another  In- 
dividual on  this  new  Council  will  want 
to  conscientiously  reconsider  acceptance 
of  his  appointment,  since  his  participa- 
tion and  contribution  will  be  gaged  not 
individually  but  as  part  of  this  group. 
Certainly  the  public  generally  and  the 
Congress  in  particular  should  be  made 
well  aware  of  the  tactics  that  are  being 
employed  by  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion in  its  zeal  to  push  through  the  pro- 
grams it  has  decided  in  camera  are  best 
for  the  people,  whether  indeed  straight- 
forward factfinding  and  debate  would 
•  support  their  conclusions  or  not. 

To  complete  the  record,  I  include  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  my  letter  of 
June  5,  1963,  to  Comjnissloner  Ball  and 
his  reply  to  me  of  June  13,  1963: 
Department  or  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare, 
SocLAL  SECUEirr  Administration, 

Waahington,  DC,  June  13.  1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Curtis:  I  have  your  letter  dated 
June  5  replying  to  mine  of  May  27. 

So  that  there  can  be  no  possibility  of 
misunderstanding  I  should  like  to  repeat: 
The  newspaper  story  on  which  you  base 
your  charges  was  Inaccurate.  I  did  not  say 
that  "an  expansion  of  social  security  taxes 
and  benefits  will  be  drafted  by  an  advisory 
coxmcll."  I  mentioned  some  of  the  Issues 
In  social  security  that  are  currently  In  the 
air  and  which  the  Council  might  take  up, 
but  I  did  not  Indicate  In  any  way  that  the 
Council  wUl  or  wUl  not  take  up  any  par- 
ticular Issue  or  that  It  will  or  will  not  come 
to  any  particular  conclusion.  I  referred  In 
my  talk — In  the  context  of  a  discussion  of 
public  attitudes  toward  social  security — to 
the  tax  Increases  over  the  next  5  years  that 
are  now  scheduled  In  the  law.  I  did  not  In- 
dicate In  any  way,  however,  that  the  CouncU 
would  or  would  not  recommend  further  In- 
creases over  those  now  scheduled. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  M.  Baix, 

Commissioner. 

JuN«  6,  1963. 
Mr.  Robert  M.  Ball, 

Commissioner,    Social   Security   Administra- 
tion,   Department   of   Health,    Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Commissioner:    This  Is  to  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  27. 


In  your  letter,  you  flatly  deny  the  accu- 
racy of  the  news  story  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  17.  You  go  on  to  relate  what 
you  did  say  to  a  group  of  Social  Security 
district  office  managers  and  suggest  this 
remark  "may  have  prompted  the  newspaper 
report  to  mention  an  expansion  of  social 
security  taxes." 

According  to  your  letter,  you  were  "re- 
minding the  district  managers  that  the 
present  schedule  of  tax  rates  now  In  the  law 
win  result  In  Increased  tax  payments  over 
the   next   5   years." 

It  Is  Incredible  to  me  that  any  person, 
least  of  all  a  news  reporter  could  so  mis- 
understand such  simple  language  as  to  write 
In  the  news  story  something  about  what 
"the  Advisory  Council  will  draft."  Your 
explanation  Is  based  upon  a  strange  premise 
that  you  as  Commissioner,  with  many  years 
of  close  experience  with  the  Social  Security 
district  managers,  felt  they  need  reminding 
about  the  tax  Increases  already  In  the  law. 
This  Is  not  a  matter  of  fairness  or  unfair- 
ness as  Indicated  In  your  letter.  Let  me  as- 
sure you  that  your  office  was  contacted  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  New  York  Times  story. 
Not  only  did  your  office  know  of  this  story, 
but  they  affirmed  that  you  were  accurately 
reported.  If  you  contend  that  you  were  In- 
accurately reported.  It  seems  to  me  that  you 
have  some  responsibility  to  see  that  this  news 
Item  Is  corrected  In  the  same  newspaper. 

Nothing  In  my  remarks  could  possibly 
"damage  the  abUlty  of  the  Council  to  carry 
out  Its  Important  assignment"  as  you  indi- 
cate— provided  this  Advisory  CouncU  Is  se- 
lected In  a  manner  wholly  consistent  with 
congressional  Intent,  clearly  expressed  In  the 
law.  May  I  refer  you  to  the  section  (116(b) ) 
which  says  "the  CouncU  •  •  •  shaU  consist 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security,  as 
Chairman,  and  12  other  persons  who  shaU, 
to  the  extent  possible,  represent  employers 
and  employees." 

When  I  made  my  remarks  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  raised  a 
question  about  whether  those  selected  would 
be  truly  representative.  Your  failure  to  com- 
ment In  your  letter  on  my  questions  about 
this  reveals  far  more  than  It  conceals.  It  is 
perfectly  apparent  that  you  have  not,  for  ex- 
ample, written  large  organizations  represent- 
ing employers,  asking  for  names  of  business- 
men who  would  reflect  the  thinking  of  the 
business  community. 

Let  me  assure  you  that,  as  a  member  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  I  do  not 
intend  to  stand  Idly  by  whUe  another  effort 
to  circumvent  the  clear  Intent  of  Congress 
is  made,  as  seems  to  be  Indicated  by  the  cir- 
cumstantial evidence. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  B.  Curtis. 

foreign   aid 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  made  a  speech  on 
the  fioor  of  the  House— pages  15836- 
15339,  Congressional  Record  of  August 
26,  1963 — answering  the  President's  in- 
temperate remarks  about  the  actions  of 
Republican  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  proposing  and  having 
adopted  with  the  help  of  powerful  Demo- 
cratic support  a  cut  In  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill  to  a  level  of  $3.6  bil- 
lion. I  have  been  puzzling  over  just  what 
further  steps  can  be  taken  to  alert  the 
people  of  the  country  that  the  Kennedy 
administration  has  been  misrepresent- 
ing the  issue  to  the  country. 

The  answer,  I  suppose,  is  to  be  patient 
and  just  continue  to  make  the  Record. 
The  Congressional  Record  is  read  by 
some  p>eople.  To  some  extent  the  truth 
does  seep  out  to  the  public  even  though 
it  may  take  years  and  be  too  late  to  help 
save  our  countrj'  from  serious  errors.   In- 


deed the  truth  of  the  overfunding,  the 
lack  of  policy,  and  the  poor  administra- 
tion of  the  foreign  aid  program  has 
reached  the  people  in  spite  of  the  cloak 
of  protection  the  national  news  media 
has  given  to  this  program  over  a  period 
of  years  during  three  different  presi- 
dential administrations. 

Now  let  me  make  it  clear  again.    I  am 
In  favor  of  the  theory  of  foreign  aid.    My 
voting  record  and  my  floor  speeches  over 
a  period  of  13  years  demonstrate  this. 
Why  do  I  have  to  say  I  must  make  It  clear 
again?     Because  the  false  reporting  on 
the  Issue  of  foreign  aid  has  sought  to 
brand  those  who  seek  to  correct  the  pro- 
gram by  getting  It  down  to  an  effective 
size  to  meet  the  legitimate  aims  of  the 
program  as  being  against  the  program 
itself,  with  overtones  that  either  they  are 
isolationists,  they  are  so  ignorant  that 
they  do  not  appreciate  that  we  live  in  a 
modem  world  where  time  and  space  have 
shrunk,  or  that  they  just  hate  foreigners. 
I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  further  the 
improper    use    of    the    unsubstantiated 
statistic  that  80  percent  of  foreign  aid 
dollars  that  is  now  going  under  contract 
will  be  spent  In  the  United  States.    This 
I  hope  is  a  closed  matter.    It  would  be 
shameful  if  It  became  necessary  to  nail 
it  down  again.    I  want  to  bring  out  in 
the  open  what  the  Clay  Committee  "To 
Strengthen    the   Security    of    the   Free 
World"  said  in  its  report  to  the  President, 
dated  March  20, 1963. 

Never  has  a  report  been  so  often  dis- 
cussed by  so  many  with  so  few  appar- 
ently ever  having  read  it.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State,  which  published  the  re- 
port, apparently  did  everything  within 
Its  power  to  see  that  as  few  people  pos- 
sible did  read  the  report  and  that  the 
reports  of  what  it  said  were  garbled.  An 
enterprising  reporter  could  make  an  In- 
teresting comparison  of  the  format  and 
dissemination  of  this  report  with  some  of 
the  reports  whose  substance  the  State 
Department  approved  of.  The  reporting 
was  so  inadequate  that  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  General  Clay,  recently 
made  a  public  criticism  of  the  actions  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  cutting 
the  foreign  aid  program  too  much  in  the 
first  year  when  It  actually  cut  the  pro- 
gram $200  million  less  than  the  Com- 
mittee recommended. 

There  was  no  editorial  comment,  no 
wondering  by  newscasters,  analysts,  or 
columnists  of  this  inconsistency.  Let 
me  quote  from  the  last  full  paragraph, 
page  20,  of  the  report  under  the  heading 
"IV.  Putiire  U5.  Assistance  Programs": 
AID  Informs  xis  that  if  our  criteria  were 
now  In  effect,  present  programs  woxild  be 
reduced  by  approximately  »500  mlUlon.  and 
there  would  be  additional  reductions  In  the 
following  years  as  some  of  these  programs 
were  phased  further  down  or  out. 

The  present  programs  called  for  an 
expenditure  of  $3.9  billion  in  fiscal  1963. 
Putting  the  Clay  Committee  recom- 
mended criteria  into  immediate  effect 
would  reduce  this  figtu-e  to  $3.4  billion. 

The  Clay  Committee  made  this  recom- 
mendation with  full  knowledge  of  the 
problems  Involved  in  cutting  back.  It 
said  in  the  last  Une  of  the  preceding 
paragraph: 

Nonetheless,  we  beUeve  these  actions 
must  be  undertaken  and  can  be  effected  by 
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dUlgent  diplomatic  effort  over  a  1-  to  8 -year 
period. 

This  3 -year  cut  is  not  limited  to  $500 
million.  The  3 -year  cut  Is  $500  million 
plus  "the  additional  reductions  in  the 
following  years  as  some  of  these  pro- 
grams were  phased  further  down  or  out." 

This  is  further  emphasized  in  the 
paragraph  which  precedes  this  last  quo- 
tation : 

For  the  present,  however,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  reductions  are  In  order  In  present 
military  and  economic  assistance  programs. 
Mindful  of  the  risks  Inherent  In  using  an 
axe  to  achieve  quickly  the  changes  recom- 
mended, the  committee  recommends  these 
reductions  be  phased  over  the  next  3  years. 
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Now  let  us  go  back  one  more  para- 
graph to  be  certain  we  are  really  in  con- 
text The  section  IV  from  which  I  have 
been  quoting  begins  with  a  discussion  of 
"our  military  assistance  program  for 
some  years  to  come."  The  Commission 
says  beginning  on  the  last  line  of  page 
19: 

We  believe  that  In  a  few  years,  the  basic 
need  for  such  assistance  can  be  served  by 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $1  billion. 

Let  us  go  on  to  see  how  much  in  con- 
text this  matter  really  is: 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  also  contemplates  the  phased 
reduction  of  military  assistance  to  this  fig- 
ure, though  it  beUeves  It  cannot  be  attained 
until  fiscal  1968. 

This  is  a  4-year  phasing  down  instead 
of  the  3 -year  the  Clay  Committee  has 
generally  recommended. 

It  is  quite  clear  from  the  entire  report 
that  the  Clay  Committee  was  recom- 
mending cutting  the  total  of  the  foreign 
aid  program,  not  increasing  it.  When  it 
refers,  as  it  does,  to  an  annual  appro- 
priation figure  of  $1  billion  for  military 
assistance,  it  is  talking  about  the  net 
of  phasing  down  and  out  of  programs 
along  with  the  starting  up  of  the  new 
programs  that  may  be  necessary. 

It   is   important   to   understand   this 
point,  because  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion seeking  an  out  in  the  committee's 
recommendation  might  try  to  say  the 
phasing  down  of  present  programs  by 
$500  million  in  the  first  year  does  not 
take  into  account  the  new  programs  we 
might  start.    This  argument  is  specious 
because  even  without  the  application  of 
the  new  and  stricter  criteria  advocated 
by  the  Clay  Committee  certain  programs 
are  phasing  out  anyway  and  theoretically 
the  new  programs  merely  take  their  place 
in  the  total  budget  figures.  A  full  under- 
standing of  this  basic  tenor  of  the  report 
reveals  that  entirely  aside  from  the  new 
criteria  to  be  applied  to  present  programs 
the  number  of  new  programs  to  be  start- 
ed should   be   less   than  the  programs 
which  are  being  phased  out  under  the 
old  criteria. 

Now  how  has  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion handled  the  Clay  report  recom- 
mendations? First,  the  President  made 
a  point,  with  habitual  publicity  fanfare, 
of  cutting  back  on  the  previous  request 
for  new  authorization  for  fiscal  1964  by 
$400  million.  This  chiseling  $100  million 
off  the  Clay  Committee  recommendations 
served  the  purpose  not  only  of  keeping 
$100  million  but  tended  to  distract  at- 


tention from  the  key  factor.  What  was 
the  reduction  applied  to?  Present  levels 
of  spending  of  $39  billion— the  fiscal  1963 
figure— to  which  the  report  directed  at- 
tention? No.  The  figure  was  applied 
to  $4  •  billion  which  the  President  had 
requested  in  his  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1964  presented  to  the  Congress  in  Jan- 

In  cither  words,  the  President  asked  for 
an  indrease  of  $1  billion  over  last  year's 
figure  I  and  then,  with  the  help  of  an  un- 
critiail  press,  tried  to  create  the  impres- 
sion that  he  was  following  the  spirit  of 
the  Clay  report  by  cutting  the  foreign 
aid  program.  His  $400  miUion  figure  was 
no  cut  at  all.  It  was  changing  a  re- 
quested increase  of  $1  billion  to  a  re- 
quest^ increase  of  $600  million. 

Thg  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
Hous4  cut  the  President's  request  for 
$600  knillion  increase  to  a  $200  million 
increise  or  a  total  figure  of  $4.1  billion 
amidst  much  publicized  wailing  and 
crococlile  tears  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
minisitration. 

Th^n  as  we  know,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives took  action  to  cut  back  the 
foreign  aid  program  below  1963  figures. 
The  figure  was  still  $200  million  more 
than  Ithe  Clay  Committee  recommended 
for  tie  first  year  of  cutting. 

Fortunately  it  appears  that  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  is  really  dig- 
ging Into  the  program  for  fiscal  year  1964 
and  ]will  go  below,  unless  Presidential 
pressure  becomes  too  great,  the  Clay 
Committee's  figure  recommendations  for 
theflrst  year  cut.  However,  this  wiU  not 
be  b^ow  the  ultimate  figure  recommend- 
ed by  the  Clay  Committee  after  the  3 
years  of  cuts.  I  interpolate  this  figure 
to  b4  about  a  level  of  $2  billion  annual 
appropriation,  probably  a  little  less. 

with  so  much  misrepresentation  on 
the  tart  of  those  responsible  for  the  fu- 
ture Tof  the  foreign  aid  program,  I  think 
the  i>eoples'  Representatives  in  the  Con- 
gress will  be  quite  wise  to  do  a  little  over- 
cutttig  rather  than  undercutting  to 
smole  out  a  bit  of  truth  for  a  change. 

Tiose  who  are  truly  concerned  about 
the  future  of  an  adequate  and  respon- 
sible foreign  aid  program,  and  I  share 
this  Iconcem,  may  rest  assured  that  this 
kind  of  discipUne  will  in  no  sense  harm, 
let  alone  endanger  the  program.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  its  salvation. 

The  Congress  has  a  system,  unfortu- 
nate in  many  respects,  of  handling  sup- 
plemental appropriations  and  deficiency 
appropriations.  This  system  was  estab- 
lished for  very  good  and  sound  reasons 
to  protect  against  mistakes  that  might 
be  ifiade  in  planning  or  cuUing  back  too 
much  and  to  take  care  of  new  develop- 
ments that  might  have  arisen  with  per- 
fecljiy  sound  reasons  after  the  moneys 
were  voted.  I  say  this  system  is  unfortu- 
nate in  many  respects  because  it  has 
been  so  badly  abused  to  make  meaning - 
lessi  in  many  instances  the  original  ap- 
propriation processes. 

However,  the  system  is  available  and 
because  of  this  no  possible  damage  can 
con>e  to  a  little  overzealousness  in  cutting 
back  to  lower  levels  than  the  Clay  Com- 
mittee recommended  for  the  first  year. 
Instead  we  might  even  find  out  what  pro- 
grams really  are  good  and  necessary  if 


someone  has  to  fight  for  them  with  real 
facts  and  honest  argument  for  a  change. 

For  the  purpose  of  clarity  and  context 
I  am  setting  out  the  entire  section  IV  of 
the  Clay  Committee  report  from  which  I 
took  my  quotations.  No  one  in  the  Con- 
gress should  fail  to  read  the  entire  Clay 
Committee  report,  if  they  have  not 
already  done  so.  It  is  only  25  pages 
long,  including  Mr.  George  Meany's  lone 
dissent  of  3  pages.  Section  IV  is  as 
follows: 
Report   to    the    President    or   the   Untied 

States       From       the       Committee       To 

Strengthen    the    SECURrrT    or   the    Free 

World 
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IV.    rUTURI  U.S.  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

We  are  convinced  that  barring  extraordi- 
nary developments.  U.S.  security  interests  wUl 
require  maintaining  our  military  assistance 
program  for  some  years  to  come,  though  it 
should  be  reduced  progressively  as  the  eco- 
nomic  capacities   of   recipient   nations    im- 
prove.    We  believe  that  in  a  few  years,  the 
basic  need  for  such  assistance  can  be  served 
by  an  annual  appropriation  of  $1  billion.    It 
should  be  noted  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense also  contemplates  the  phased  reduction 
of  military  assistance  to  this  figure,  though 
it  believes  it  cannot  be  attained  until  fiscal 
year  1968.    We  believe  further  that  the  sup- 
porting assistance  which  supplements  major 
military  aid  in  several  countries  will  continue 
to  be  necessary,  though  it  should  be  possible 
to  reduce  this  type  of  assistance  in  such  cases 
sharply  over  a  3-year  period. 

For  the  present,  however,  we  are  con-  • 
vlnced  that  reductions  are  in  order  in  pres- 
ent military  and  economic  assistance  pro- 
grams. Mindful  of  the  risks  Inherent  in 
using  an  axe  to  achieve  quickly  the  changes 
recommended,  the  Committee  recommends 
these  reductions  be  phased  over  the  next 
3  years.  This  should  permit  the  fulfill- 
ment of  most  past  aid  commitments  and 
others  which  might  be  revised  somewhat 
in  the  light  of  actions  by  the  countries  con- 
cerned. While  dollar  savings  from  these 
changes  will  be  substantial,  though  not  im- 
mediately great  in  relation  to  the  total  pro- 
gram, the  changes  wrought  should  permit 
aid  to  be  more  effective  now  and  in  the 
future. 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  Its  rec- 
ommendations to  decrease  or  abolish  aid  in 
a  nvmiber  of  countries  and  otherwise 
tighten  standards  will  be  difflcxilt  to  Im- 
plement and  provoke  charges  that  are  "polit- 
ically impossible"  in  terms  of  good  U.S. 
relations  with  countries  concerned.  The 
Committee  recognizes  as  well  that  the  polit- 
ical problems  of  pulling  back  from  ongoing 
aid  programs  are  much  greater  than  those 
created  by  U.S.  refusals  to  extend  aid  where 
none  previously  has  been  given.  Nonethe- 
less, we  believe  these  actions  must  be  under- 
taken and  can  be  effected  by  diligent  dip- 
lomatic effort  over  a  1-  to  3-year  period. 

We  hesitate  to  translate  our  recommenda- 
tions into  precise  dollar  terms.  This  would 
require  in  addition  to  our  current  examina- 
tion, detailed  review  of  programs  now  under 
consideration  and  Judgments  on  the  firm- 
ness of  understandings  arising  from  past 
negotiations  with  foreign  governments.  We 
have  stated  program  criteria  which  affect 
the  number  of  countries  receiving  aid  and 
the  nature  of  that  assistance.  AID  informs 
us  that  if  our  criteria  were  now  in  effect, 
present  programs  would  be  reduced  by  ap- 
proximately $500  million,  and  there  would 
be  additional  reductions  in  the  following 
years  as  some  of  these  programs  were  phasea 
further  down  or  out.  We  recognize  the  ne- 
cessity of  fulfilling  present  commitments 
which  in  some  cases  will  delay  the  point 
when  these  criteria  can  be  In  full  aPP"ca- 
tion  and  the  existence  of  other  commitments 


which  could  require  increased  funds  In  the 
future. 

Beyond  the  period  at  hand,  the  future 
of  economic  assistance  is  not  predictable. 
It  depends  on  many  factors,  Including  the 
capacity  of  countries  to  absorb  aid  usefully, 
their  pursuit  of  internal  policies  which  Jus- 
tify our  external  assistance,  the  pace  at  which 
sound  multilateral  institutions  can  increase 
their  volume  of  activity,  and  the  continued 
confidence  of  the  free  world  in  the  stability 
of  our  economy.  Once  the  objectives  of  the 
economic  assistance  program  have  been 
sharpened  and  operations  improved,  It  will 
be  easier  to  Judge  bow  much  in  the  way  of 
new  resources  should  be  provided  yearly  to 
facilitate  the  kind  of  economic  growth  in  the 
developing  countries  which  Is  In  our  national 
Interest  to  support.  In  the  long  run.  as 
more  and  more  of  the  developing  countries 
establish  viable  economies,  there  will  be 
less  need  for  extraordinary  external  assist- 
ance. As  we  approach  this  point,  we  can 
look  for  repayments  of  Interest  and  principal 
on  AID  loans  to  provide  an  increasing  share 
of  the  funds  necessary  for  the  economic  as- 
sistance program.  While  repayments  on  AID 
loans  in  fiscal  year  1964  will  amount  to  only 
$5  million,  they  will  increase  gradually  there- 
after. Moreover,  there  is  approximately  $2 
billion  in  outstanding  dollar  repayments  of 
economic  assistance  loans  from  other 
sources,  not  Including  Export-Import  Bank 
loans.  The  reappropriation  of  these  repay- 
ments as  well  as  those  on  AID  loans  could 
provide  a  revolving  fund  which  could  make 
possible  a  reduced  appropriation  of  new  re- 
sources needed  yearly  for  the  program. 

In  making  our  recommendations  for 
present  reductions,  we  recognize  that  future 
emergencies  and  unknown  challenges  are 
likely  to  arise.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  must  have  the  flexibility  to  meet  such 
contingencies,  and  nothing  in  this  report 
should  be  construed  to  limit  him  from  doing 
so  as  future  circumstances  require.  It  Is  for 
this  reason  that  we  strongly  favor  the  pro- 
vision of  an  ample  contingency  fund  In  the 
annual  aid  appropriation. 


TO  SET  THE  RECORD  STRAIGHT- 
PART  n 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  23  I  brought  to  the  attention 
of  this  body  the  other  side  of  the  coin  as 
far  as  the  Young  Republican  National 
Convention,  held  last  June  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, was  concerned.  It  had  been  al- 
leged by  many  that  radicals  and  extrem- 
ists took  over  the  organization,  a  state- 
ment which  I  indicated  was  unfounded 
and  deceitful.  On  nationwide  television 
last  Sunday,  Governor  Rockefeller  re- 
peated these  dishonest  accusations  on 
the  program  "Meet  the  Press."  In  reply 
to  a  question  by  Lawrence  E.  Spivak, 
Governor  Rockefeller  said : 

•  •  •  The  best  illustration  was  what  hap- 
pened at  the  Republican — Young  Republican 
Convention  in  San  Francisco  a  number  of 
months  ago.  where  a  man  was  elected,  a 
young  Republican  was  elected  on  a  platform 
to  abolish  the  Income  tax,  to  withdraw  from 
the  United  Nations — I  don't  know  whether 
be  included  Impeachment  of  Earl  Warren  but 
that  is  part  of  this  whole  concept  and  the 
idea  that  General  Elsenhower  was  a  crypto- 
Communlst — this  whole  concept  is  unreal- 
istic, unrelated  to  the  realities  of  the  world 
in  which  we  live  and  yet  by  rowdy  tactics 
and  techniques  they  were  able  to  take  that 
convention  and  this  young  man  was  elect- 
ed president  of  the  convention. 


Now  the  conservative  Republican  who  had 
been  chairman  and  was  the  outgoing  man 
came  back  to  his  own  community  and  made 
a  very  strong  statement  on  the  dangers 
which  the  party  faced,  based  on  his  experi- 
ence at  that  convention,  Mr.  Nadasdy. 

How  unfortunate  it  is,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  a  man  who  aspires  to  the  Presi- 
dency should  either  be  so  miserably  mis- 
informed or  be  deliberately  deceiving  us. 
Little  of  what  he  said  has  any  close  re- 
lation to  the  truth.  This  subject  was 
amply  covered  in  the  August  23  remarks 
so  I  would  add  little  at  this  point.  Mr. 
Lukens  ran  on  no  such  platform  and 
his  statements  regarding  these  matters  at 
the  convention  and  since  that  time  would 
not  substantiate  these  smears. 

While  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
television  appearance  certainly  con- 
firmed his  position  in  the  liberal-welfare 
State  camp.  Pew  Republicans  would 
agree  with  him  when  he  stated  "it  is 
essential  to  hold  Federal  spending  at 
present  levels."  Most  of  us  feel  that 
there  is  undue  waste  and  bureaucratic 
proliferation  which  could  be  cut  out  at 
a  great  savings  to  the  taxpayers  by  the 
implementation  of  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion approach  and  some  restraint  at  the 
executive  level.  One  cannot  help  but 
wonder  if  this  means  he  has  supported 
the  $20  billion  in  new  spending  voted  by 
a  Democratic  Congress  under  the  New 
Frontier. 

Governor  Rockefeller  did  change  his 
tune  on  at  least  one  point.  He  said  in 
answer  to  a  question  by  Merrill  Mueller, 
of  NBC  News,  that  "the  radical  right  is 
not  a  significant  element  in  our  party." 

In  his  July  14.  1963,  blast.  Governor 

Rockefeller  said : 

I  am  now  convinced  that,  unless  the  vast 
majority  of  Republicans  who  subscribe  to 
these  principles,  are  aroused  from  present 
Inaction — whether  this  inaction  stems  from 
complacency,  from  fear  or  from  a  fantasti- 
cally shortsighted  opportunism — the  Repub- 
lican Party  is  in  real  danger  of  subversion 
by  a  radical,  well-financed  and  highly  dis- 
ciplined minority. 

Again  I  raise  the  question  to  Governor 
Rockefeller  that  I  expressed  in  my  Au- 
gust 23  address:  "Just  who  is  this  radical 
right  and  where  is  the  threat?"  He  is 
not  honest  enough  to  tell  us  or  retract 
his  irresponsible  statements.  He  was 
pinned  down  by  Mr.  Spivak  on  this  exact 
point: 

Mr.  Spivak.  Governor,  when  you  charge 
that  the  Republican  Party  was  In  "real  dan- 
ger of  subversion  by  a  radical,  well-financed 
and  highly  disciplined  minority."  can  you 
tell  us  who  was  leading  and  who  was  financ- 
ing that  disciplined  minority? 

Governor  RocKEriLLER.  No,  it  is  very  hard 
and  that  is  one  of  the  problems. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Now  Senator  Goldwatek 
thinks  your  statement  was  aimed  at  him. 
Was  it? 

Governor  RocKErzixm.  No,  it  was  not,  but 
Senator  Goujwateb's  name  is  used  by  anony- 
mous personalities  who  are  putting  up  large 
sums  of  money  and  by  an  organization — 
different  organizations  who  are  trying  to 
penetrate  the  party  standing  for  these 
principles. 

Now  note  that  nebulous  charge  once 
more: 

Senator  Goldwater's  name  is  used  by 
anonymous  personalities  who  are  putting  up 
large  sums  of  money. 


Come  now,  Governor,  you  certainly  can 
be  more  specific.  I  again  state  that  this 
is  the  phony  "strawman"  tactic  whereby 
a  bogeyman  is  created  and  then  "coura- 
geously" attacked.  It  is  regrettable  that 
in  the  process  of  this  irresponsible  tirade, 
the  Governor  from  New  York  should 
smear  the  good  name  of  the  Young  Re- 
publicans in  America. 

Returning  again  to  the  matter  of  the 
Young  Republican  Convention,  evidence 
keeps  pouring  in  to  refute  the  irrespon- 
sible charges  of  Governor  Rockefeller 
and  former  Chairman  Nadasdy.  One  of 
the  national  vice  chairmen  of  the  fed- 
eration has  expressed  dismay  at  the  dis- 
honest charges  and  the  bad  publicity 
which  resulted  from  these  charges.  Note 
well  that  the  State  of  Virginia  voted  for 
the  losing  candidate.  Chuck  McDevitt, 
and  not  the  new  chairman.  Buz  Lukens, 
who  is  the  target  of  the  Rockefeller- 
Nadasdy-Pearson-AFL-CIO  wrath.  I 
include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
statement  of  S.  Strother  Smith,  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.: 

Richmond,  Va., 

July  20,  1963. 
Gov.  Nelson  Rocketeller, 
Governor's  Mansion, 
Albany,  N.Y. 

Dear  Sir:  The  executive  committee  of  the 
Young  Republican  Federation  of  Virginia  was 
truly  shocked  and  amazed  to  hear  anyone 
holding  such  a  position  of  trust  and  respon- 
sibility as  do  you  making  such  unfounded 
and  prejudiced  remarks  about  a  group  which 
has  done  so  much  toward  the  furthering  of 
Republican  aspirations  across  the  entire 
"^nited  States  as  have  the  Young  Republi- 
cans. 

We  have  long  noted  that  one  of  your  cru- 
sades has  been  against  prejudice.  As  far  as 
we  know  you  were  never  present  at  the 
Young  Republican  National  Convention  last 
month,  yet  you  presume  to  make  charges  of 
"sectionalism,  racism,  and  extremism"  based 
only  on  the  hearsay  testimony  of  witnesses 
whose  objectivity  cannot  fall  to  be  question- 
able. It  seems  to  us  that  this  can  only  be 
termed  the  rankest  form  of  prejudice. 

You  charged  the  Young  Republicans  with 
sectionalism  in  spite  of  the  fact  (which  you 
should  have  known,  had  you  taken  the  time 
to  go  into  the  matter)  that  within  every 
section  of  the  country  the  votes  on  nearly 
every  issue  were  almost  evenly  divided.  If 
you  had  been  at  the  convention,  which  you 
so  viciously  attacked,  you  could  not  have 
helped  but  note  that  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina. Georgia,  Arkansas,  and  Texas  all  voted 
with  New  York,  New  Jersey.  Ohio,  and  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  election  for  national  Young 
Republican  chairman.  You  would  also  have 
known  that  your  own  delegation,  along  with 
the  delegations  from  every  other  section  of 
the  country,  voted  for  Virginia's  Bob  Stone 
for  national  treasurer,  whUa  at  least  five 
Southern  States  voted  against  Virginia's  can- 
didate. You  would  also  have  seen  Virginia 
and  Georgia  Joined  with  New  York  against 
South  Carolina  and  Florida  to  elect  Barbara 
Kohler,  of  Texas,  in  her  race  against  a  can- 
didate from  New  Jersey  for  the  office  of  sec- 
retary. When  all  sections  of  the  Nation  are 
as  almost  evenly  divided  (within  themselves) 
on  every  issue  it  seems  impossible  that  an 
"objective"  observer  oould  charge  the  Young 
Republicans  with  sectionalism.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  can  think  of  no  other  evi- 
dence that  could  show  so  strongly  the  sub- 
jugation of  sectional  interest  to  the  greater 
Interest  of  a  great  national  party  and  a  com- 
mon concern  for  the  preservation  of  our  na- 
tional and  individual  liberties. 

You  charged  the  Young  Republicans  with 
racism.  Just  ask  the  Negroes  of  the  New 
York  delegation  bow  they  got  along  with  the 
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ncl»t»  from  North  Carolina,  OeorgU.  and 
Arkanaaa.  If  you  have  the  time  you  might 
alao  look  into  the  clvU  rights  resolution  which 
was  orlglnaUy  submitted  by  Virginia  and 
which,  after  extensive  discussion  and  rational 
compromise  was  passed  unanimously  by  the 
resolutions  committee  (which  Included  rep- 
resenUtives  from  New  Hampshire.  Iowa.  Mls- 
sisslpl.  Virginia,  Alabama.  Massachusetts,  and 
your  own  home  State  of  New  York.  Tour 
own  delegation  would  know  that  such  deceit- 
ful reporting  as  that  by  the  "objective- 
Roland  Evens  and  Robert  Novak  was  com- 
pletely erroneous  and  one-sided.  They  could 
have  told  you.  had  you  bothered  to  ask.  that 
the  civil  rtghU  resolution,  while  opposing 
the  proposed  Pederal  Invasion  of  private 
property  took  a  strong  stand  against  any 
State  or  local  government  requiring  segrega- 
Uon  in  any  form.  It  opposed  unwarranted 
and  discriminatory  governmental  Interven- 
tion regardless  of  the  victimized  group  of 
level  of  government.  It  seems  Incredible 
that  any  responsible  Individual  could  call 
such  action  racist. 

Finally,  you  charged  the  Young  Republi- 
cans had  been  taken  over  by  highly  organized, 
well-flnanced  subversive  and  extremist 
groups.  If  by  subversive  groups  you  mean 
that  the  convention  was  controlled  by  the 
extremist  forces  from  California,  you  and 
your  "objective"  sources  couldn't  be  more 
mistaken.  Both  of  California's  candidates 
for  national  office  lost  by  tremendoxis  mar- 
gins (in  both  cases  gaining  only  slightly  more 
than  the  40  votes  of  their  own  delegation). 
In  fact,  every  candidate  supported  by  the 
California  delegation  on  the  first  ballot  lost. 
There  could  not  possibly  have  been  a  more 
complete  rejection  of  extremist  groups  by  any 
organization. 

As  far  as  the  conservative  forces  being  well 
financed,  it  was  obvlom  to  all  who  were  truly 
objective,  that  comparatively  speaking.  It  was 
the  more  liberal  candidate  who  had  the 
greatest  financial  resources.  In  fact,  his  fi- 
nancial backing  was  so  much  greater  than 
anyone  else's  that  his  opposition  could  charge 
that  he  was  being  backed  by  "Rockefeller 
money."  If  there  were  any  outside  financing. 
It  certainly  seems  that  it  was  from  the  liberal 
aide  rather  than  the  conservative. 

There  Is  only  one  point  on  which  an  "ob- 
jective" viewer  could  agree  with  yovir  charges, 
and  that  is  that  the  Young  Republicans  were 
extreme  in  their  devotion  to  the  American 
Ideals  of  individual  liberty  and  responsibility 
and  private  incentive  as  the  best  and  surest 
means  for  the  maintenance  of  American  free- 
dom and  prosperity.  If  thU  be  extreme  Gov- 
ernor, then  the  Yoimg  Republicans  are 
guilty.  On  all  other  counts,  however,  we 
feel  either  that  your  charges  need  substan- 
tially greater  documentation  or  that  you 
owe  the  Young  Republican  National  Fed- 
eration a  public  apology. 
Sincerely, 

S.  Stbotheb  Smith  in, 
Vice  Chairman.  Young  Republican  Fed- 
eration of  Virginia. 
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SAVE  PUBLIC   HOUSING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
CBrisn  of  New  York  in  the  chair). 
Under  pre'vlous  order  of  the  House  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan] 
is  recognized  for  10  minute. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  April  of  this  year  I  introduced  two 
bills  (H.R.  5877  and  H.R.  5878)  to  amend 


the  Housing  Act  of  1937  in  order  to  ob- 
viate the  serious  problem  created  by  the 

ceiling  on  annual  contributions  to  public 
housing  agencies.  The  act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  placed  the  ceiling  at  $336  mil- 
lion and  further  stipulated  that  no  State 
may  receive  more  than  15  percent  of  the 
contributions.  By  the  end  of  June  New 
York  State  reached  its  15-percent  limi- 
tation and  exhausted  its  quota  of  vmits 
available  under  this  act.  And  unless  the 
$336  million  limitation  upon  annual 
contributions  is  removed,  the  quota  of 
units  for  the  entire  country  will  soon  be 
exhausted.  The  public  housing  program 
is  ab0ut  to  cc«ne  to  a  standstill.  This 
ceilinjg  and  the  method  of  apportion- 
ment! must  be  changed. 

To4lay,  I  have  introduced  a  bill  con- 
cerning another  ceiling  which  also  is 
choking  our  public  housing  program.  In 
1957  section  15(5)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1937  was  amended  to  provide  that  the 
cost  for  construction  and  equipment  per 
rental  room  shall  not  exceed  $2,000.  If 
the  Administrator  finds  in  the  geo- 
graphical area  of  any  project  that,  first, 
it  is! not  feasible  under  the  given  cost 
limitations  to  construct  the  project 
without  sacrifice  of  sound  standards  of 
construction,  design,  and  livability,  and, 
secondly,  there  is  an  acute  need  for  such 
housing,  he  may  allow  an  increase  in  the 
cost  limitations  of  not  more  than  $750 
per  Doom.  Thus  the  resulting  maximum 
alloi^able  construction  cost  per  rental 
room  for  federally  aided  housing  devel- 
opments in  New  York  City  is  limited  to 
$2,730. 

Si^ce  this  amendment  was  adopted  in 
19571  <ihe  cost  limitations  are  based  on 
the  building  cost  index  of  that  time. 
Since  then  construction  costs  in  New 
York  City,  as  well  as  other  metropolitan 
areafi,  have  increased  substantially.  Be- 
twe^  June  1957  and  April  1963  the 
Engineering  News  Record  discloses  an 
incr^se  of  approximately  19  percent  in 
New  [York  City.  However,  a  study  of  bids 
for  developments  of  the  New  York  City 
housing  authority  for  the  last  6  years 
reflects  construction  cost  increases  aver- 
aging 30  percent.  Only  2  years  ago  bids 
avenaged  about  $1.30  per  cubic  foot, 
whereas  now  they  average  somewhere 
between  $1.75  and  $2  per  cubic  foot. 
Thi$  increase  is  due  to  a  number  of 
reasjons : 

First,  the  finished  materials  used  in 
houting  are  steadily  climbing  in  price. 

The  second  factor  is  that  of  rising 
labdr  costs.  In  New  York  City  between 
1957  and  1962  the  total  wage  increase  in 
trades  concerned  with  the  construction 
of  public  housing  was  approximately 
25.9' percent.  Last  year  the  electricians 
signied  an  agreement  which  resulted  in 
an  iincrease  of  approximately  29  percent. 
Plumbers,  steamfitters,  bricklayers,  plas- 
terers, and  various  other  trades  are  ne- 
•  gotilating  new  contracts  which  will  un- 
doubtedly further  increase  the  bids  on 
new  developments. 

Tlhus  the  combination  of  a  fixed  maxi- 
mum statutory  limit  on  the  unit  cost  of 
low^rent  public  housing  and  rising  con- 
stnlction  costs  has  affected  the  rate, 
quality,  and  efficiency  of  public  housing 
construction.  Bids  have  been  such  that 
cosis  per  rental  room  are  in  excess  of 
the   statutory   maximum.    This   brings 


attempts  to  downgrade  design  or  to 
eliminate  desirable  features  to  obtain 
lower  bids.  There  has  also  developed 
the  tendency  to  withhold  the  taking  of 
bids  on  a  number  of  vest-pocket  projects 
so  that  bids  on  three  or  more  of  these 
projects  can  be  accepted  in  combination 
in  the  hope  that  the  low  bidders  will  see 
this  as  an  opportunity  to  make  a  profit 
not  otherwise  obtainable  if  the  buildings 
were  bid  separately,  and  which  in  turn 
will  enable  them  to  submit  lower  legal 
bids.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  west 
side  urban  renewal  area,  which  encom- 
passes a  section  of  my  congressional 
district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  projects  now  in  the 
planning  stage  are  to  be  completed,  and 
if  the  public  housing  program  in  New 
York  City  and  other  large  urban  areas 
is  not  to  grind  to  a  halt,  this  bill,  to  raise 
by  $1,000  per  room  the  statutory  room 
cost  limitation  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1937,  as  amended,  is  essential. 

Pubbc  housing  is  a  crucial  weapon  in 
the  fight  against  the  social  and  economic 
evils  of  the  slums.  It  has  provided  ade- 
quate housing  in  a  healthful  environ- 
ment for  millions  who  would  otherwise 
be  unable  to  afford  it. 

Yet,  the  task  is  far  from  completed. 
Some  30  million  people — or  1  person  out 
of  every  6  in  our  population— live  in  sub- 
standard housing,  while  another  17  mil- 
lion live  in  the  shadow  of  the  slums, 
waiting  for  the  self-generating  process 
of  those  slums  to  engulf  them.  Mayor 
Wagner  states  that  in  New  York  City 
alone  "there  are  a  minimum  of  200.000 
ill-housed  low-income  families  whose 
only  prospect  for  improving  their  hous- 
ing consists  of  low  rent  public  housing — 
87th  Congress,  1st  session.  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  hear- 
ings on  various  bills  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral housing  laws,  page  16. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  permit  one- 
sixth  of  our  population  to  exist  in  a  slum 
environment.  We  cannot  allow  the  pub- 
lic housing  program,  which  only  last 
year  celebrated  its  25th  anniversary,  to 
lapse.     Action  must  be  taken  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  close  this  special  or- 
der, if  I  may  be  permitted  to  indulge  in 
a  personal  aside.  I  note  that  in  Wash- 
ington today  is  a  magnificent  and  won- 
derful person.  Without  my  wife,  Prls- 
cilla,  I  would  not  be  here  now.  I  pay 
tribute  to  her  for  her  understanding, 
patience,  fortitude,  and  forbearance. 
She  and  our  four  children,  Bill,  Pris- 
cilla  (Polly) ,  Virginia,  and  Catherine,  are 
a  constant  source  of  strength  and  in- 
spiration in  my  public  service. 


THE     VINSON     BILI^-TO     PREVENT 
THE  PENTAGON  FROM  FIGHTING 
THE  DAMAGE  CAUSED  BY  SEGRE- 
GATION PRACTICES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  StrattonI  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  afternoon  my  good  friend  and  the 
distingiiished  chairman  of  my  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Georgia  fMr. 
Vinson!,  announced  that  he  has  intro- 
duced legislation  to  prevent  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  Defense  from  Implementing  a 
directive  he  issued  on  July  26  designed 
to  encourage  the  elimination  of  discrimi- 
natory practices  harmful  to  the  U.S. 
serviceman  in  areas  surroimding  mili- 
tary bases. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  admiration  and 
respect  for  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
and  I  have  usually  supported  him  on 
matters  affecting  our  armed  services. 
But  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  is,  in  my  opinion, 
completely  wrong,  and  I  intend  to  oppose 
his  bill  as  vigorously  as  I  possibly  can. 

The  extravagant  charges  made  against 
Secretary  McNamara's  directive  earlier 
on  this  floor,  and  now  echoed  in  the 
chairman's  statement,  completely  dis- 
tort the  meaning  and  the  purpose  of  the 
Secretary's  directive. 

Over  the  years  military  commanders 
have  always  been  Interested  and  con- 
cerned with  conditions  or  practices  in 
areas  surrounding  military  bases  which 
Impair  the  morale  or  the  efficiency  of  our 
men  in  uniform  and  their  families.  They 
would  have  been  grossly  negligent  had 
they  not  done  so. 

It  is  now  clear — and  I  have  the  evi- 
dence here  at  hand  and  will  introduce 
It  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks — that 
today  the  practices  of  segregation  and 
discrimination  which  are  in  effect  in 
areas  surrounding  a  large  number  of  our 
military  bases  In  the  South  are  Indeed 
seriously  Impairing  the  morale  and  effi- 
ciency of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
men  In  uniform.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
and  also  in  view  of  the  profound  social 
upheaval  that  is  already  in  progress  in 
this  country,  thereby  aggravating  the 
harm  which  these  practices  do  to  the 
fighting  efficiency  of  our  men  in  uniform, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  would  indeed 
be  gravely  negligent  were  he  not  to  take 
the  action  he  has  taken  to  try  to  elimi- 
nate these  practices  in  areas  surround- 
ing military  bases  located  in  the  Southern 
States,  where  most  of  our  military  bases. 
Incidentally,  are  located. 

Actually  In  this  case.  It  should  be 
noted,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  acted  at 
the  request  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  Is  also  constitution- 
ally the  Commander  in  Chief  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

There  is  also,  in  my  opinion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  spite  of  the  statement  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  a  very 
grave  question  as  to  whether  this  pro- 
posed legislation  does  not  violate  the 
Constitution  and  does  not  Intrude  Im- 
properly on  the  proper  prerogatives  of 
the  President  and  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  I  have  very  grave 
doubts  as  to  whether  Congress  legally 
can  or  properly  should  order  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  not  to  take  steps  to  protect  and 
improve  the  morale  and  efficiency  of  the 
young  men  under  their  command. 

In  any  event,  to  pass  this  bill  and  to 
say  they  cannot  do  so  would  in  my  judg- 
ment gravely  impair  our  national  de- 
fense posture,  the  very  thing  which  the 
members  of  the  great  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  are  most  Interested  In 
promoting.  For  this  reason,  I  oppose 
the  enactment  of  the  legislation  Intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 


and  intend  to  do  all  I  can  to  insure  its 
defeat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  an  article  from  the 
September  1963  Issue  of  Harper's  maga- 
zine, an  article  by  Ruth  and  Edward 
Brecher,  which  describes  In  dramatic 
detail  some  of  those  practices  which  are 
so  destructive  of  the  morale  and  effi- 
ciency of  our  men  in  uniform,  and  which 
Secretary  McNamara's  directive  of  July 
26  seeks  to  eliminate: 

(From  Harper's  Magazine.  September  1963] 

The  MiLrr\HT'B  Limited  Wab  Against 

Segregation 

(By  Ruth  and  Edward  Brecher) 
(Throughout  the  South.  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  bases  are  providing  working  mod- 
els for  Integrated  living — and  may  soon  put 
considerable  pressure  on  neighboring  com- 
munities.) 

Following  World  War  II,  on  orders  from 
President  Truman,  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  abolished  their  traditional  Jim  Crow 
units  and  with  very  little  fanfare  Integrated 
themselves.  On  a  recent  3,200-mile  tour  of 
the  South,  we  viewed  the  Impressive  results. 
We  saw  Negro  and  white  servicemen  eating 
at  the  same  messhall  tables,  drinking  at  the 
same  onbase  bars,  playing  ball  on  the  same 
teams.  They  sleep  In  the  same  barracks, 
share  lavatories  and  showers,  borrow  money 
from  one  another  until  payday. 

In  onbase  homes  assigned  without  regard 
for  race,  white  and  Negro  families  live  next 
door  to  one  another,  babysit  for  one  another, 
watch  TV  together,  share  backyard  barbe- 
cues. They  swim  together  In  onbase  pools, 
worship  together  In  military  chapels.  Their 
children  play  and  squabble  happily  together 
on  the  lawns,  attend  onbase  schools  and 
Sunday  schools  together.  All  this  has  for 
years  been  accepted  practice  on  military 
bases.  Including  many  In  the  I>eep  South. 

Some  white  service  families,  to  be  sure, 
remain  personally  aloof;  that  Is  their  priv- 
ilege. But  "stirring  up  trouble"  on  base 
has  become  a  social  misdemeanor.  Many 
Negro  servicemen  and  their  wives  assured  us 
that  nowhere  else  had  they  ever  experienced 
such  complete  or  such  successful  nelghbor- 
to-nelghbor  Integration. 

The  speed  with  which  Southerners  as  well 
as  Northerners  adapt  to  this  Integrated  mili- 
tary way  of  life  must  be  seen  to  be  believed. 
Negro  and  white  recruits  reporting  for  In- 
duction are  herded  together  Into  buses  with- 
out prior  Indoctrination  and  driven  to  their 
first  assignment,  hours  or  even  days  away. 
In  elbow-to-elbow  intimacy.  From  the  onset 
white  Southerners  take  orders  from  Negro 
officers  and  noncoms  as  a  matter  of  course — 
a  decisive  demonstration  that  abrupt  social 
change  Is  feasible,  even  when  dictated  by 
outside  authority  rather  than  inner  con- 
viction. 

"This  must  be  your  first  experience  asso- 
ciating with  Negroes,"  we  remarked  to  a 
sandy-haired  GI  hitchhiking  home  from  Fort 
Lee — an  Army  post  in  Virginia — for  a  week- 
end on  his  father's  small  farm  on  the  Vir- 
ginia-Tennessee border. 
"Sure  is." 

"It  must  have  taken  quite  a  while  to  get 
used  to." 

"Sure  did — 'bout  2  weeks." 
Often  white  and  Negro  GI's  form  firm 
friendships.  "Our  best  friends  at  Fort  Knox 
were  a  white  couple  from  New  Orleans."  the 
wife  of  a  Negro  lieutenant  colonel  told  us. 
"We  were  all  heartbroken  when  we  were 
shipped  out — we  to  Germany  and  they  to 
Japan.  But  now  we're  all  back  In  the  States 
again,  and  they're  bringing  their  kids  for  a 
visit  next  month."  White  service  families 
have  described  similar  friendships. 

Military  integration  changes  those  who 
experience  It.  Negroes  expect  more  after 
they  leave  the  service,  and  white  ex-service- 


men  are  generally  willing  to  yield  more.  In 
several  southern  cities  we  found  white  and 
Negro  ex-offlcers.  ex-GI's,  and  their  wives 
active  In  the  small  but  fervent  Integratlonlst 
groups  which  meet  till  long  past  midnight 
in  one  another's  living  rooms  to  plan  their 
community's  next  steps  toward  desegrega- 
tion. And  when  such  groups  negotiate  with 
local  officials  and  business  groups  for  Inte- 
gration concessions,  ex-servicemen  are  com- 
monly found  on  both  sides  of  the  bargaining 
table. 

White  segregationists  realize  that  mUltary 
Integration  Is  helping  crumble  local  racial 
barriers.  "My  own  nephew  argues  with  me 
about  segregation  since  he's  been  In  the  Air 
Force."  an  Alabama  bank  president  told  vis 
with  wry  candor.  As  a  guest  of  the  nearby 
Army  base  cc«nmander  recently,  this  banker 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  had  dinner  with 
a  Negro.  Though  he  doesn't  like  the  pros- 
pect of  integration,  he's  getting  iised  to  the 
Idea. 

So,  too,  are  the  tens  of  thousands  of  De- 
fense Department  civil  servants  who  stream 
Into  the  huge  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
Installations  each  morning.  All  day  they 
work  side  by  side  with  Negroes,  take  orders 
from  Negro  supervisors,  use  Integrated  wash- 
rooms. Evenings  and  weekends,  too.  south- 
ern civilians  flock  to  the  bases  as  guests  at 
Integrated  officers'  and  enlisted  men's  clubs. 
They  shake  hands  with  Negro  club  members, 
bowl  at  integrated  alleys,  play  Integrated 
bingo,  attend  Integrated  lectures,  concerts, 
art  shows,  and  religious  revival  meetings. 
Seeing  such  activities  In  the  heart  of  the 
South,  we  found  it  hard  to  realize  that  a 
few  miles  away,  Negroes  were  being  arrested 
and  beaten  for  seeking  a  cup  of  coffee  at  a 
lunch  counter. 

For  the  sorry  truth  is  that  Integration 
stops  abruptly  at  the  gates  of  the  military 
reservations.  Just  outside  those  gates,  "white 
only"  signs  can  be  seen  on  restaurants,  bars, 
and  theaters — even  drlve-ln  movie  theaters — 
from  Maryland  to  Texas. 

We  learned  at  first  band  from  scores  of 
Negro  and  white  officers  and  GI's,  and  from 
their  wives,  about  the  many  forms  of  offbase 
discrimination,  crude  and  subtle,  brutal  or 
merely  demeaning,  which  assail  the  Negro 
serviceman  and  his  family.  In  retelling  their 
stories,  we  have  omitted  or  altered  names  of 
individuals  and  left  locations  indefinite  for 
obvious   though   painful  reasons. 

NO   VACANCnS 

The  South  today  Is  ablaze.  Reprisals  are 
dally  occurrences.  When  It  was  alleged  in  a 
local  newspaper  for  example,  that  the  sister- 
in-law  of  the  president  of  a  drycleanlng  com- 
pany had  attended  an  Integrated  prayer 
meeting,  a  boycott  was  organized  against 
the  drycleanlng  company.  The  small  inte- 
gratlonlst groups  which  meet  in  many 
southern  communities  often  receive  bomb- 
ing threats  and  must  change  their  meeting 
places  frequently.  Some  integrated  meetings 
have  been  bombed.  Publicity  concerning 
one  Integratlonlst  group  led  to  tape-recorded 
attacks  on  It  broadcast  all  day,  every  hour  on 
the  hour,  over  a  local  radio  station.  To 
Identify  a  white  civilian  as  an  Integratlonlst 
Is  to  expose  him  at  the  very  least  to  a  bar- 
rage of  2  a.m.  "hate  calls"  on  the  phone  and 
piles  of  garbage  on  his  lawn.  Negro  activists, 
of  course,  run  much  graver  risks — loss  of 
Jobs,  ix)llce  harassment,  and  "stray"  bullets. 

Even  on  the  military  side  of  the  fence,  a 
man's  career  may  be  subtly  but  significantly 
affected  if  he  is  Identified  as  either  an  Inte- 
gratlonlst or  a  segregationist.  At  least  one 
influential  southern  Congressman  Is  out  for 
the  scalp  of  an  Air  Force  commander  who 
took  a  step  toward  Integration;  another  com- 
mander suffered  transfer  to  a  distant  post 
after  he  was  accused  of  "dragging  his  feet"  in 
carrying  out  an  Integration  order  from  Wash- 
ington. Anonymity  is  thus  a  pearl  beyond 
price  m  the  turbulent  South  today.  The 
Identities    of   even   the   officially    appointed 
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members  of  blraclal  negotuting  commltteee 
are  commonly  kept  a  closely  guarded  secret. 

Among  tiioae  who  must  remain  anonymous 
U  an  Army  maater  sergeant  weU  call  Lincoln 
Smith.  He  U  typical  ol  the  many  dedicated 
Negro  career  men  on  whom  the  Armed 
Force*  rely  to  train  recnUU  and  carry  out 
countleae  other  essential  military  duties.  In 
1»62.  after  18  years'  service  at  northern  and 
oversea  poeU.  Master  Sergeant  Smith  got  his 
bad  news:  Transfer  to  a  base  In  the  South. 

On  arriving  there  with  his  wife  and  three 
daughters,  he  learned  to  his  dismay  that  no 
onbase  quarters  were  available.  This  U  a 
common  experience,  half  of  all  servicemen 
these  days  are  married — and  the  military 
services  have  housing  for  barely  half  of  their 
married  personnel. 

White  families  who  arrived  with  the 
Smiths  moved  temporarily  Into  motels  or 
tourist  camps.  But  most  southern  motels 
are  closed  to  Negroes.  For  their  first  few 
weeks,  as  a  result,  the  Smiths  had  to  swelter 
In  a  rundown  Negro  rooming  house,  In  a 
single  room,  with  a  curtain  rigged  down  the 
middle;  kitchen  and  bathroom  "privileges" 
were  shared  with  three  other  families.  The 
few  modem  homes  and  apartments  open  to 
Negroes  were  full,  and  waiting  lists  long. 
Eventually  the  Smitfis  had  to  settle  for  a 
shack  on  a  dusty,  unpaved  back  street  lack- 
ing even  street  Ughu.  It  has  three  small 
rooms  and  a  rickety  front  stoop,  a  kitchen 
sink,  and  a  rusty  shower  stall  but  no  tub  or 
running  hot  water.  'The  only  reason  I  put 
up  with  It  is  to  keep  the  famUy  together," 
Mrs.  Smith  explained. 

Overseas,  an  American  conunander  would 
do  his  beet  to  get  his  men  out  of  billets  like 
thi« — but  In  the  South,  such  accommoda- 
tions for  Negro  service  families  are  accepted 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

On  his  way  to  the  base  each  morning. 
Sergeant  Smith  passes  an  attractive  air-con- 
ditioned FHA-financed  housing  project.  It 
was  built  for  service  families.  Its  rents  are 
little  more  than  the  Smiths  pay  for  their 
shack.  And  there  are  half  a  dozen  vacan- 
cies— but  none  for  Negroes. 

Bad  as  their  housing  Is,  the  Smiths  worry 
even  more  about  education.  "We  can  wait, 
but  our  girls'  schooling  can't;  It's  now  or 
never,"  Mrs.  Smith  said.  She  herself  at- 
tended Integrated  northern  public  schools 
many  years  ago;  that  her  daughters  at  this 
late  date  should  have  to  attend  a  Jim  Crow 
school  is  gall  and  wormwood  for  the  Smiths. 

DISINTXGRATION    rATIGTTI 

Master  Sergeant  Smith  Is  not  timid  about 
standing  up  for  his  daughters'  rights.  If  he 
were  not  In  uniform,  he  might  sue  to  seciire 
their  admission  to  a  white  school.  But  as  a 
serviceman  In  the  South,  he  hesitates.  He 
has  18  years'  seniority  at  stake.  He  has  heard 
rumors — and  so  have  we — of  Negro  service- 
men who  have  taken  part  In  offbase  desegre- 
gation activities  and  who  have  shortly  there- 
after been  labeled  troublemakers  and  threat- 
ened with  reprisals — transfer  to  some  post  In 
Alaska  or  Greenland,  for  example,  where 
they  cannot  have  their  families  with  them 
at  all. 

These  rtunors  can  seldom  be  confirmed. 
Some  may  be  apocryphal.  But  they  are 
widely  believed — and  no  one  in  authority 
has  ever  assiired  Negro  servicemen  that  they 
are  free  to  demand  their  constitutional  and 
offbase  hmnan  rights.  So  the  rvmiors  have 
become  deterrents;  and  the  Smiths  end  up 
feeling  even  more  frustrated  than  Negro 
civilians  who  can  at  least  protest,  demon- 
strate, and  sue. 

Sergeant  Smith  has  had  no  trouble  per- 
sonally with  the  local  police  force.  "I  al- 
ways go  straight  home  nights,"  he  says. 
And  there  have  been  no  beatings,  JaUlngs,  or 
police  dog  attacks  in  the  Immediate  vicinity 
during  recent  months.  But  an  Incident  or 
two  a  year  is  quite  enough  to  keep  a  whole 
population  "In  Its  place." 
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So  Sergeant  Smith  walks  the  city  streets 
with  eyes  averted,  does  not  take  his  daugh- 
ters to  the  zoo  or  other  places  where  they 
m«y  not  be  welccwne,  and  avoids  looking  or 
so^lndlng  "uppity"  In  the  presence  of  a  white 
i«<yi  or  woman.  "If  I'd  been  raised  in  the 
Sotith  I'd  probably  catch  myself  saying,  'Tas, 
sub,  boss,'  "  he  remarked,  with  an  effort  to 
smile. 

pn  base.  Master  Sergeant  Smith  must 
play  a  very  different  role — that  of  a  man  of 
dl^lty  and  self-assurance,  training  his 
troops  In  the  defense  of  their  country.  He 
do^s  his  very  best.  But  like  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  other  Negro  Americans  held  In  the 
South  by  their  military  orders,  his  ability 
to  perform  his  duties  boldly  and  efficiently 
on  base  Is  Inevitably  Impaired  by  the  "dis- 
integration fatigue"  from  which  he  suffers 
offi  base. 

^Im  Crow  also  undermines  white  morale. 
A  white  Infantryman  from  Kentucky  sta- 
tioned In  rural  Georgia  was  as  bitter  on  this 
sc0re  as  any  Negro.  "Eleven  of  us  were 
transferred  back  from  Germany  to  this 
hole,"  he  told  us.  "Three  of  us  are 
Negroes — great  guys,  guys  you'd  trxist  your 
llfb  to.  We'd  been  buddylng  around  to- 
gether all  over  Europe.  First  Saturday 
nlfcht  here,  we  headed  for  town  to  celebrate 
wHh  a  few  beers." 

Bar  after  bar  refused  to  admit  them  to- 
gether. When  they  finally  elbowed  their 
wiy  into  a  Negro  spot,  the  bartender  called 
tl^e  poUce.  "Said  he'd  lose  his  license  If  he 
didn't.  The  cops  Jugged  us  for  the  night,  in 
se|^egated  cells.  When  we  got  back  to  the 
b4se  late  for  drill  next  morning,  the  sergeant 
took  away  our  privileges  for  a  month."  The 
charge  was  drunkenness.  "But  hell,  we 
nfver  did  finish  one  beer.  Now  we  go  to 
tojwn  separately,  and  come  back  mad.  The 
thiree  of  them  have  a  grudge  against  the 
wt)rld.  and  I  don't  blame  them — but  some- 
tlines  I  wonder  what  It  would  be  like  to  go 
l^to  action  with  guys  nursing  grudges. 
VWe're  all  getting  out  of  here  the  day  o\u 
tltne's  up." 

"Reenllst?     Hell,  no." 

Maxwell  Air  Force  Base  In  Alabama,  Fort 
Bennlng  In  Georgia,  and  several  other  large 
southern  Installations  serve,  in  addition  to 
tkelr  other  functions,  as  training  centers  for 
f(»relgn  officers.  Among  these  military  guests 
hftve  been  high-ranking  Haitians.  Llberians, 
Ethiopians,  and  others  with  dark  skin.  To 
shield  them  from  affronts,  one  base  supplies 
foreign   officers  with   handsomely   embossed 

aassports,"  signed  by  the  mayor,  the 
amber  of  commerce  president,  and  the 
base  commander.  The  officers  are  warned  to 
clirry  these  docimiento  with  them  whenever 
ttey  leave  the  base.  But  Insults,  refusals  of 
r^taurant  service,  and  other  Incidents  occur 
(Respite  this  and  other  precautions.  And  the 
pfassport  system  Is  peculiarly  offensive  to 
Hegro-Amerlcan  servicemen. 

"I  had  two  strikes  on  me  down  there," 
sfeld  an  MIT  graduate  who  had  recently  com- 
pleted his  tour  of  duty.  "In  addition  to 
being  a  Negro  I  was  an  American  Negro  and 
^ore  an  American  vmlform.  They  wouldn't 
give  me  a  passport  so  I  could  eat  In  a  decent 
rfcstaurant  or  go  to  a  first-run  movie."  A 
rfegro  captain's  wife  at  another  base  com- 
ilalned:  "You  can  live  almost  anywhere 
•ound  here  If  you  speak  with  a  foreign  ac- 
int.  And  your  kids  can  go  to  the  white 
hool,  even  though  they're  a  lot  darker  than 
y  kids.  The  only  people  they  discriminate 
alnst  around  here  are  American  Negroes." 

WHAT   KIND    OP   LOCAL    ELTTE? 

I  The  Department  of  Defense  took  Its  first 
^ort  step  toward  solving  offbase  dlscrlmlna- 
IJion  problems  In  June  1961,  when  a  Pentagon 
(Jrder  directed  that  commanders  "make  every 
^ort"  to  secure  Integrated  offbase  facilities 
Dor  their  men. 

But    the    order    also    specified    that    com- 
ijianders  should  use  for  this  purpose  their 


"community  relations  committees,"  com- 
posed of  high-ranking  officers  and  civilian 
leaders.  These  committees  had  previously 
been  devoted  to  maintaining  cordial  rela- 
tions between  the  bases  and  their  neighbor- 
ing communities.  At  many  southern  bases, 
unfortunately,  the  committees  were  pecu- 
liarly unsulted  to  their  new  mission. 

Some  dated  back  to  the  day  when  a  few 
ruling  families  still  constituted  the  unchal- 
lenged local  "power  structure."  Some  had  50 
or  even  a  hundred  members;  Inclusion  on  the 
committee  had  become  a  social  honcw  aJm- 
parable  to  listing  in  the  social  register. 
Quite  a  few  commanding  generals  and  ad- 
mirals were  themselves  born  and  bred  In  the 
South,  and  kin  to  the  local  elite  whom  they 
planned  to  rejoin  on  retirement.  Such 
officers  would  hardly  venture  to  trouble 
their  distinguished  committee  members 
with  the  discrimination  problems  of  Master 
Sergeant  Smith — especially  If,  as  was  often 
the  case,  leading  local  segregationists  sat  on 
the  committee.  Though  the  South  was 
rapidly  changing,  few  committee  members 
died  and  none  retired.  When  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  (established  by 
Congress  In  1957)  checked  up  on  what  had 
been  accomplished  during  the  first  year  of 
the  offbase  Integration  order.  It  was  able  to 
find  few  signs  of  progress.  Some  commit- 
tees, and  even  some  commanders,  were  \m- 
aware  that  the  order  even  existed. 

This  year,  following  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission checkup,  the  1961  order  was  re- 
vived and  supplemented.  On  March  6,  for 
example,  the  Navy  Instructed  "all  ships  and 
stations"  to  "Include  local  leaders  of  all 
ethnic  groups"  on  the  committees  and  to 
establish  liaison  with  "Influential  local  com- 
munity organizations  such  as,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  the  chamber  of  commerce,  the  Rotary, 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  the  Lions,  the  Urban 
League,  the  Young  Men's  and  Young  Wo- 
men's Christian  Associations,  and  the  Kl- 
wanls." 

On  our  own  recent  swing  through  the 
South,  we  noted  some  resulting  harbingers 
of  change.  At  one  base,  for  example,  a  com- 
mander skilled  In  social  as  well  as  military 
tactics  had  first  cut  his  committee  down  to 
working  size.  In  the  process,  he  quietly 
dropped  members  who  might  balk  at  serving 
with  Negroes.  He  then  added  two  prominent 
Negro  leaders  and  took  the  whole  group  on  a 
2-day  military  Junket  to  get  acquainted 
with  each  other.  After  a  few  further  shake- 
down dinners  and  social  sessions,  he  dumped 
into  their  laps  his  most  pressing  community 
problems;  Integrated  schooling  and  the 
opening  of  restaurants,  hotels,  and  theaters 
to  all  servicemen  and  their  families.  The 
first  fruits  of  the  new  approach  were  prompt- 
ly harvested;  courses  at  the  previously  all- 
white  university  branch  near  the  base  were 
opened  to  Negro  servicemen  with  barely  a 
ripple  of  local  protest. 

At  another  base  we  visited,  the  command- 
er had  appointed  one  Negro  to  his  conmilt- 
tee  but  was  hesitating  to  take  the  next  step. 
At  a  third,  the  commander  was  balking. 
"I'd  be  willing  to  appoint  a  Nigra,"  he  told 
us,  "but  there  Isn't  a  Nigra  around  here 
qualified  to  serve."  He  was  mistaken,  of 
course.  During  a  very  brief  stay  In  his 
area,  we  met  several  Negroes  capable  of 
serving  with  distinction. 

Some  commanders  and  their  staffs  dis- 
played a  surprising  Ignorance  of  conditions 
outside  their  gates.  "No  complaints  around 
here,"  we  were  assured  at  one  Georgia  base. 
But  ex-GI's  who  had  served  there  told  a  dif- 
ferent story:  they  had  not  dared  to  com- 
plain while  stlU  in  uniform  for  fear  of  re- 
prisals. Ciurently  under  consideration  by 
the  Defense  Department  Is  a  proposal  that 
a  specially  qualified  officer  on  each  base- 
preferably  one  with  legal  training,  free  of 
personal  prejudice — be  charged  with  the 
duty  both  of  investigating  aU  clvU-rlghts 
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complaints,  reprisal  threats,  and  other  com- 
mon grievances  of  Negro  lervlcemen  and 
their  families,  and  of  alerting  the  command- 
er to  abuses  even  In  the  absence  of  formal 

complaints. 

BOTH  Sn>X8  OP  THX  PZNCK 

The  Defense  Department  is  also  seeking  In 
Other  ways  to  ease  the  pressxire  on  Its  Negro 
personnel  In  the  South.  It  has  requested 
an  appropriation,  for  example,  to  build  12,- 
000  new  housing  units  on  bases  next  year. 
Congressmen  were  shocked  when  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara,  testifying  personally 
In  support  of  this  appropriation,  showed 
them  photographs  of  shacks  in  which  service 
families  now  live. 

But  even  if  the  12,000  new  units  are  built, 
the  surface  of  the  military  housing  problem 
win  barely  be  scratched.  According  to  Sec- 
retary McNamara's  own  figures,  106,000  mili- 
tary families  live  offbase  In  homes  that  do 
not  meet  military  standard's  because  of  their 
physical  condition  or  their  small  size  or  their 
distance  from  the  base.  An  additional  32,- 
000  families  live  In  substandard  onbase 
housing.  And  24,000  marrted  servicemen 
are  living  apart  from  their  families  because 
they  can't  find  family  housing  at  all.  The 
brunt  of  these  housing  hardships  falls  with 
discriminatory  weight  on  Negro  service 
families. 

The  12,000  new  units  should,  of  course,  be 
built.  In  addition,  private  entrepreneiu^ 
must  be  persuaded  to  build  Integrated  hous- 
ing near  the  bases.  President  Kennedy's 
housing  order  of  November  1962  c^ens  the 
door  fcM-  FHA  financing  of  new  Integrated 
housing  developments  throughout  the  coun- 
try; but  to  date,  little  has  been  done  to  put 
this  order  to  use  near  military  Installations. 
And  local  commanders,  with  the  help  of  their 
reorganized  community-relations  commit- 
tees, must  be  directed  to  jwotect  the  builders 
from  segregationist  interference.  This  Is  not 
as  formidable  an  assignment  as  It  might  ap- 
pear to  be  from  a  distance.  Even  the  Deep 
South  has  for  years  calmly  accepted  Inte- 
grated housing  on  one  side  of  the  mlllttur 
fence;  with  tactical  skUl  It  can  no  doubt  be 
led  to  accept  It  on  the  other  side,  too. 

Schooling,  like  housing.  Is  a  disgrace  to  our 
Armed  Forces.  Servicemen's  children  at  248 
'  bases  still  attend  segregated  offbase  schools; 
and  9  years  after  the  Supreme  Court  school 
decision,  the  Federal  Government  Is  sUll  sub- 
sidizing these  schools  with  Federal  lmp>«u:ted- 
area  payments.  Worse  yet.  Federal  funds  are 
still  being  furnished  for  the  oonstrucUon  of 
new  segregated  schools. 

To  date,  the  UJ3.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  allotted  more 
tham  $21  million  few  the  construction  of  such 
schools  in  Alabama,  more  than  $33  million 
for  Georgia,  and  more  than  $8  million  for 
Mississippi.  In  addition,  generous  annual 
subsidies  help  meet  the  operating  expenses 
of  these  schools — $6.3  million  to  Alabcuna 
school  districts  last  year,  $5.6  million  to 
Georgia,  and  $1.8  million  to  Bdlsslsslppl. 
Negro  schools  In  these  districts  are  likely  to 
be  inferior  in  many  respects.  Some  are  not 
accredited;  some  use  castoff  books  from  the 
white  schools;  some  are  on  double  shift. 
Yet  the  formula  used  to  compute  the  sub- 
sidies allows  as  much  per  Negro  pupil  as  per 
white  pupil. 

Fort  Lee  In  Virginia  Is  an  example  of  the 
system  at  Its  worst.  The  1,613  children  of 
white  servicemen  posted  there  go  to  bright 
new  Prince  George  County  public  schools. 
The  210  children  of  Negro  servicemen  are 
Instead  transported  by  bus  to  Negro  schools 
In  the  next  county.  The  Prince  George 
County  School  Board  receives  Federal  pay- 
ments for  educating  the  Negro  as  well  as 
the  white  children — but  "subcontracts"  the 
Negro  children  to  the  Petersburg,  Va.,  School 
Board. 

School  Integration  throughout  the  South 
has  been  delayed  by  such  practices;  for  so 
long  as  Washington  not  only  to.erates  but 


subsidizes  school  segregation  and  discrimi- 
nation. Southern  communities  find  it  hard 
to  believe  the  Government  means  business 
on  enf(»-clng  the  Supreme  Co^lrt  decision. 
Recently,  It  is  true,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  brought  suit  to  desegregate 
schools  receiving  Federal  subsidies  in  Prince 
George  County  and  in  HuntsviUe,  Madison 
County,  and  Mobile  County,  Ala.;  Bossier 
Parish,  La.;  and  Gulfp<x-t  and  Blloxl,  Miss. 
Also,  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Is  building  new  Integrated  ele- 
mentary schools  on  eight  large  southern 
reservations — Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Fort 
McClellan,  and  Fort  Rucker  In  Alabama; 
Robins  Air  Force  Base  and  Fort  Stewart  In 
Georgia;  England  Air  Force  Base  in  Louisi- 
ana; and  Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base  and 
Fort  Jackson  In  South  Carolina.  Fifteen 
school  boards,  in  Florida  and  Texas,  have 
agreed  to  desegregate  "voluntarily,"  under 
threat  of  withdrawal  of  subsidies  or  Jus- 
tice Department  suits.  But  these  measures, 
like  the  housing  meastires,  barely  scratch 
the  surface  of  the  problem.  This  fall,  as  in 
past  years,  the  great  majority  of  children  of 
Negro  servicemen  stationed  In  the  South  at 
their  country's  call  will  be  enrolled  In  segre- 
gated schools. 

A    PIW    LESSONS    PEOM    PRIVATX    INDUSTXT 

Clearly,  new  techniques  are  needed  to  deal 
with  these  ugly  situations.  One  approach 
as  yet  untried  is  the  status  of  forces  agree- 
ment commonly  used  in  foreign  countries. 
Before  a  base  Is  opened  abroad,  American 
officials  secure  a  signed  agreement  from  local 
authorities  safeguarding  the  rights  of  mili- 
tary personnel.  Similar  agreements  might 
be  negotiated  with  American  States,  cities, 
and  school  boards — esi>eclally  at  the  stra- 
tegic moment  when  southern  lobbyists  are 
In  Washington  hungrily  seeking  a  new  base 
or  the  expansion  of  an  existing  base.  Along 
with  a  pleasant  climate,  safe  water  supply, 
and  adequate  approach  highways.  Federal  of- 
ficials responsible  for  selecting  base  loca- 
tions might  consider  whether  a  site  assures 
satisfactory  offbase  housing,  education,  pub- 
lic accommodations,  and  police  protection 
for  Negro  as  well  as  white  personnel.  Private 
Industry  weighs  such  factors  when  choosing 
plant  sites.  Had  the  Defense  Department 
been  equally  prudent,  a  disproportionate 
number  of  large  military  bases  would  not 
now  be  crowded  Into  the  South. 

Strategic  opportunities  for  securing  such 
agreements  have  been  neglected  as  recenUy 
as  this  spring,  when  a  ♦400-mllllon  Installa- 
tion was  allotted  to  southern  Mississippi  for 
military  and  clvlUan  missile  engine  testing. 
No  civil  rights  assurances  were  secured  from 
the  Mississippi  communities  which  will 
boom  as  a  result  of  the  facility's  location. 
The  moral  Issue  aside,  there  Is  here  also  a 
practical  Issue:  It  wont  be  easy  to  staff  the 
new  Installation  In  a  turmoil -blighted 
region. 

Another  technique  often  discussed  but 
rarely  Invoked  Is  use  of  the  power  to  declare 
off  limits  to  all  servicemen  any  establish- 
ment which  refuses  to  serve  Negro  service- 
men. It  is  theoretically  possible,  too,  to 
close  down  a  base  altogether  and  transfer 
Its  payroll  and  purchases  to  a  more  hos- 
pitable neighborhood. 

As  a  practical  matter,  however,  such  steps 
would  no  doubt  be  effectively  blocked  by 
powerful  Southern  Congressmen  who  are  en- 
dowed, throxigh  their  seniority,  with  the 
chairmanships  of  key  military  affairs  and 
appropriations  committees.  One  measure  of 
their  Influence  Is  the  present  weirdly  dispro- 
portionate crowding  of  military  establish- 
ments below  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line.  "If 
they  put  any  more  bases  in  Alabama,  they'll 
sink  the  State,"  an  Air  Force  commander 
said  recently. 

Yet  another  obvious  but  rarely  used  rem- 
edy for  the  offbase  grievances  of  Negro  GI's 
is  resort  to  the  law  of  the  land.  The  Fed- 
eral courts,  and  a  few  Southern  State  courts 


as  well,  are  building  magnlfloent  records  In 
safeguarding  human  rights.  A  vietlm  of 
false  arrest,  a  family  which  cannot  rent  in 
a  new  FHA-financed  housing  project,  or  a 
couple  whose  child  is  refused  access  to  a 
white  school  can  appeal  to  the  courts  with 
considerable  likelihood  of  securing  redress 
eventually.  But  the  prerequisite  for  court 
action  is  skilled  legal  counsel,  a  commodity 
In  lamentably  short  supply  for  Negroes  In 
the  South. 

The  Armed  Forces  supply  servicemen  and 
their  dependents  with  doctors  when  they  are 
sick  and  dentists  when  they  have  a  tooth- 
ache— but  not  with  lawyers  when  they  suffer 
illegal  discrimination  offbase. 

A  modest  move  In  this  direction  has  re- 
cently been  made.  It  Is  true.  A  recent  naval 
Instruction,  for  example,  states:  "Legal  as- 
sistance officers  may  be  enxployed  to  assure 
that  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  ac- 
corded due  process  of  law."  The  instruction 
spells  out  specific  steps  to  be  taken  "if  It  ap- 
pears that  civil  rights  •  •  •  may  be  In- 
fringed on."  But  these  noble  phrases  refer 
to  legal  advice,  not  representation  In  court — 
the  service  which  GI's  in  the  South  really 
need. 

Recentiy,  too,  the  Defense  Department  has 
been  struggling  with  the  problem  of  whether 
or  not  to  permit  servicemen  to  participate 
In  peaceful  ofTbase  demonstrations  when  off 
duty  and  out  of  iinlform.     In  June,  the  Air 
Force  took  a  small  step  in  this  direction;  In 
July  (under  pressure  from  Congressmen)  the 
Defense  Department  modified  the  June  order 
but  did  not  yield  completely.     As  a  result, 
few  servicemen  know  Just  where  they  stand. 
Orders   giving   GI's   other   rights,   too,   have 
never  been  adequately  explained  to  person- 
nel.   A  right  Is  of  little  value  to  a  man  who 
doesn't  know  he  has  It.     A  military  state- 
ment of  offbase  civil  rlghtc  policy,  addressed 
directly  to  the  rank  and  file,  is  long  overdue. 
Also  overdue  Is  firm  action  to  clean  out 
the  Isolated  remnants  of  onbase  discrimina- 
tion which  survive  In  a  few  commands.    They 
are  not  common,  even  in  the  Deep  South, 
and  usually  It  Is  the  spirit  rather  than  the 
letter    of    the    Integration    orders    which    Is 
violated — but  they  rankle  all  the  same.     No 
commander  these  days,  for  example,  would 
tell  Negro  officers  or  noncoms  that  they  are 
unwelcome   In   an   onbase   club.     To   do   so 
would  be  to  Invite  court-martial.    But  there 
are  subtler  ways  to  achieve  the  same  effect. 
A  commander  can  set  up  several  clubs,  staff 
one  of  them   with   a   Negro  manager,   load 
its    Jukebox    with    Negro   records,    and    hire 
Negro  bands  for  gala  events.     Negro  person- 
nel get  the  message  quickly. 

Similarly,  no  commander  would  forbid  a 
serviceman  to  bring  a  Negro  guest  to  an 
onbase  club.  But  he  can  bar  guests  from 
within  a  radlxis  of  50  miles — and  then  ne- 
glect to  enforce  the  order  when  the  guests 
are  white. 

Military  establishments,  like  other  Federal 
agencies,  are  under  long-standing  Presi- 
dential directives  to  hire,  promote,  and  fire 
civilian  employees  without  regard  to  race. 
Yet  at  one  onbase  cafeteria  we  visited,  the 
only  Negroes  In  sight  were  busboys  clearing 
away  dirty  dishes.  The  civil  service  employ- 
ees eating  In  the  cafeteria  were  without  ex- 
ception white.  One  way  of  achieving  a  lily- 
white  civilian  working  force,  we  learned.  Is 
by  posting  notices  of  dvll  service  examina- 
tions and  vacancies  only  In  segregated  places 
where  Negroes  wont  see  them.  No  doubt 
there  are  other  dodges,  too. 

Little  additional  effort  would  be  needed  to 
clean  out  such  anachronistic  pockets  of  dis- 
crimination on  military  bases  and  thus  com- 
plete with  flying  colcws  the  Job  begun  many 
years  ago. 

Detailed  reconunendatlons  for  reform,  both 
off  base  and  on,  were  formulated  In  June  by 
President  Kennedy's  Committee  on  Equal 
Opportunity  In  the  Armed  Forces.  In  for- 
warding these  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  President  urged  that  the 
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mUltary  con«ld«r  th«tt  promptly.  He  o^^ 
dlflciimlnatory  practice*  "morally  wroof," 
and  announced:  T  am  aaklnc  the  mUltary 
community  to  take  a  leadership  role." 

Defense  Secretary  li<afamara  in  reply 
promlMd  prompt  action  and  even  agreed  that 
In  extreme  cases  buslneeees  or  communltiee 
d'acrlmlnatlng  against  Negro  servicemen 
might  be  "declared  off  limits-  to  all  service- 
men. He  gave  the  three  services  until  Au- 
gust 15  to  prepare  Improvements  In  their  in- 
tegration policies. 

The  next  moves  are  thus  up  to  the  Army, 
Mary,  and  Air  Force.  Their  response  dxu-lng 
the  next  few  months  may  have  an  important 
Impact  on  the  pace  of  change  throughout 
the  South — and  in  the  North  as  well. 
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September  IT 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Satloe.  for  Tuesday,  September 
17, 1963.  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Stiphmis  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Plynt),  for  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tonber  18  and  17.  1963.  on  account  of  a 
death  In  his  family. 

Mrs.  DWYER  (at  thp  request  of  Mr. 
Hallick)  ,  for  the  balance  of  the  week, 
on  account  of  a  death  In  her  family. 

Mr.  CoRMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  At- 
BUiT) .  for  today  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  ScHwniGEL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Haxxkcx),  for  today  and  tomorrow,  on 
account  of  illness  In  his  family. 

Mr.  SicKLis  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
BKRT) .  for  today,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Basing  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  At- 
B»T) ,  for  today  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business. 


RccoKO,  or  to  revlae  and  extend  remarks, 
wa$  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ullman. 

Mr.  Gross  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Olivkr  p.  Bolton,  the  remarks  he 
made  today  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  to  include  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  his  answer 
th*reto. 

Mr.  Philbin  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter : ) 
[r.  Vanik. 
[r.  Dent  in  two  instances. 

^  [r.  Gilbert. 

^r.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Cellzr. 

Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  Albert. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Battin)  and  to  Include  ex- 
tmneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Martin  of  California. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 

2LION). 
Ir.  Stratton  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ON  ATI)  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
made  in  his  special  order  for  today  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 


ia09.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
or  Defense,  Installations  and  Logistics,  trans- 
mitting the  June  1968  report  on  Department 
of  Defense  procurement  from  small  and  other 
bxislness  Arms,  pursuant  to  section  10(d)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1210.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  records  pro- 
posed for  disposal  \inder  the  law;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

1211.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  relative  to  a  proposed  conces- 
sion contract  with  the  Mesa  Verde  Co.,  which 
will  authorize  the  corporation  to  continue  to 
provide  services  for  the  public  within  the 
Mesa  Verde  National  Park  for  an  additional 
period  of  20  years,  pursuant  to  67  Stat.  271, 
as  amended  by  70  Stat.  543;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1212.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  transmitting 
in  one  volume,  designated  as  port  5  of  the 
report,  all  of  the  summaries,  conclusions,  and 
recommendations  of  the  report  of  the  special 
study,  as  well  as  the  letters  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  of  the  special  study  of  securities 
markets  which  transmitted  the  various  In- 
stallments of  the  report,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  87-196  (H.  Doc.  No.  95,  pt.  5);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  illus- 
trations. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Wright,  for  1  hour,  on  Monday, 
September  23. 

Mr.  Cxtrtis,  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr.  AsHBaooK.  for  16  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoRTON.  for  60  minutes,  on  Mon- 
day, September  30. 

Mr.  Ryan  of  New  York,  for  10  minutes, 
today,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Randall,  for  15  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Si«ATTON.  for  15  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Gibbons  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Charlks  H.  Wilson)  .  for  60  minutes,  on 
Monday,  September  30,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Vanik  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CHAKIX8  H.  WiuBON).  for  15  mlnutes,  on 
Wednesday,  September  18,  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Dent  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  ) ,  for  60  minutes,  on 
September  18,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 


j       ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  Burleson,  from  the  committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
trtily  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

\bh.  12.  An  act  to  Increase  the  opportu- 
nllties  for  training  of  physicians,  dentists, 
a4d  professional  public  health  personnel, 
aiid  for  other  purposes; 

!H.R.  5081.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
setl  a  right-of-way  across  a  portion  of  the 
District  Training  School  grounds  at  Lavirel, 
Mid.,  and  for  other  purposes; 

JHJI.  5633.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
oli  title  14,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
tlje  appointment,  promotion,  separation,  and 
retirement  of  officers  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
afid  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  6012.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  regulations  for  preventing 
collisions  at  sea. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accord - 
itgly  (at  8  o'clock  and  13  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  September  18.  1963.  at  12 
o  clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the"  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  H.R.  491.  A  bill  vesting  In  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission  the 
caie  and  maintenance  of  the  original  Iwo 
Jlma  Memorial  on  Mount  Surlbachl,  Iwo 
Jima,  Volcano  Islands;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  760).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

iSr.  COOUEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  3850.  A  bill  to  establish  an  additional 
office  of  Assistant  Secertary  of  Agriculture, 
and  for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  751) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Wole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FORRESTER :  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.J.  Res.  335.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  17th  day  of  December  of  each 
year  as  "Wright  Brothers  Day";  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  752) .  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  FORRESTER :  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.J.  Res.  475.  Joint  resolution  to 
authorize  the  President  to  proclaim  Decem- 
ber 7,  1966.  as  Pearl  Harbor  Day  in  comm.era- 
oratlon  of  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  753) .    Referred  to  the  Hoxise  Calendar. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

!  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
cbmmunications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 
1206.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
tlie  Army,  transmitting  reports  relating  to 
ttie  number  of  officers  on  duty  with  Head- 
duarters.  Department  of  the  Army,  and  the 
4rmy  General  Staff  on  June  30.  1963,  pursu- 
ant to  section  3031(c)  o(  UUe  10,  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
aervices. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  ANDREWS: 
H.R.  8454.  A   bill    to   provide    a    particular 
designation  for  the  proposed  dam  and  lock 
now  under  construction  known  as  the  Millers 
Perry  lock  and  dam,  Alabama;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BONNER: 
H.R.  8455.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1944.  as  amended    (16  U.8.C.  6Sla 
et  seq),  for  the   purpose  of  aiding  In   the 
adminUtratlon    of    the    Prlbllof    Islands,   m 
Alaaka,  and  for  other  ptirpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and   Fisheries. 
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ByMr.OIAIMO:  - 

HA.MM-  A  MU  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion Mid  Wattonality  Act.  and  for  other  pxir- 
poses;  to  the  Coounlttee  on  th«  Judiciary. 
^^'  By  Mr.  HALPKRN: 

H  Jl.  8457.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Copyright 
Act  by  repealing  the  Jukebox  exemption,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  8468.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  International  Home  Loan 
Bank,  and  for  other  pvuiKJses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (by  request) : 
HR.  8459.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Credit  Union    Act   to   allow   Federal   credit 
unions  greater  nexiblllty  in  their  organiza- 
tion and  operations;   to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  VINSON: 
H.R.  8460.  A   bill    to   amend    the   Uniform 
Code  of  MiUtary  Justice,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WATTS: 
HR.  8461.  A  bUl  to  amend  secUon  811  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  permit  the  manu- 
facture in  bonded  manufacturing  warehouses 
of   cigars   made   of    tobacco   Imported    from 
more  than  one  foreign  country;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
HJl.  8462.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States    heretofore    granted    to    the    city    of 
Grand  Prairie,  Tex.,  for  public  airport  pur- 
poses, contingent  upon  approval  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
and  to  provide  for  the  conveyance  to  the 
United  States  of  certain  real  property  now 
used  by  such  city  for  public  airport  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 
HJl.  8463.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949  to  restore  the  granting  of 
step  Increases  on   the  basis  of  performance 
ratings  of  satisfactory  in  lieu  of  the  standard 
of  acceptable  level  of  competence,  and  few- 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Ofllco  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  8464.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  vessels 
which   engage   in    trade   or   commerce   with 
Cuba   from    entering    ports    of    the    United 
States,  and  for  other  pvuposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STEED: 
HJl.  8468.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
■An  act  to  organize  and  microfilm  the  papers 
of  Presidents  of  the  United  States  in   the 
collections  erf  the  Library  of  Congrees";  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York: 
HJl.  8466.  A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S.  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  to  Increase  by  »1,000  per  room 
the  statutory  limit  on  the  cost  of  a  low-rent 
housing  project:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  SHIPLEY : 
HJl.  8487.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  participate  in  the  construc- 
tion   of    a    highway    bridge    across    Carlyle 


Reservoir,  Kaskaskla  River,  HI.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.R.8468.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  At- 
torney General  may  Intervene  in,  or  take  an 
appeal   from  a  final  order  entered  in.  any 
proceeding  befcwe  any  department,  agency, 
or  instrvunentality  of  the  United  States  In 
order  to  further  the  purposes  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DAGUE: 
H.J.  Res.  736.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution   of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary.   

By  Mr.  WHALLET : 
H.J.  Res.  737.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Conamlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.J.  Res.  738.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Conamlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOODLING : 
H  J.  Res.  739.  Joint     resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States;    to   the   Conunlttee    on   the 
Judiciary. 

BvMr.MONAGAN: 
H.J.  Res.  740.  Joint    resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POFF: 
H.J.  Res.  741.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  f2ie 
United   States;    to  the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SICKLES: 
H.J.  Res.  742.  Joint  resolution   to   author- 
ize the  President  to  Issue  annxially  a  proc- 
lamation    designating     the    first    week    In 
March  of  each  year  as  "Save  Tour  Vision 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  JiuUciary. 
By  Mr.  CELLEB: 
H.  Res.  618.  Resolution  to  print  as  a  House 
docimient     the     handbook     entitled     "The 
United  States  Courts";  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  COOLEY: 
H.  Res.  519.  Resolution  to  grant  additional 
travel  authority  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
culttire;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.  Res.  620.  Resolution  to  grant  additional 
travel  authority  to  the  Committee  oo  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conamerce;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  521.  Resolutl<»i  to  amend  House 
Resolution  226,  88th  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BUJiS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  ALBERT: 
HR. 8469.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Sallm 
Akyol;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
HJl.  8470.  A  bill  icT  the  relief  of  Warren 
A.  Jeffers  and  Francis  H.  Lelk;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  B4r.  AYRES: 
HJl.  8471.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Eveline 
Sam\ih  and  Shalom  Shafflq  Kassab;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  PRANCES  P.  BOLTON: 
H.R.  8472.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tama* 
Gathy;  to  the  Committee  oa  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURKHALTER: 
H.R.  8473.  A    biU    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Helena  Schwewach;  to  the  C<xninlttee  cm  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
HJl.  8474.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Vincent  McKeever;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.R.  8475.  A  bUl   for  the  relief  of  Suphl 
Surmell,  MI>.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  FINNEGAN: 
HJl.  8476.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Set- 
suko  Monma;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  M^.  GUBSER: 
HR. 8477.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Chl- 
Chang  Chao;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  KLUCZYN8KI: 
HJl.  8478.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mleczys- 
law  Chroetek;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MILUl: 
H.R.  8479.  A  bill  for  the  relief  or  Oeorgett* 
D.  Caskle;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary.   

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
HJl.  8480.  A  blU  for  the  relief  (rf  Bernardo 
j^aniia^rsTf  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  BHELLET: 
H.R.  8481.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Marto 
A.  Borja;  to  the  Committee  on  Um  Judiciary. 
ByMr.SICKUBS: 
HJl.  MSa.  A  bin  for  tlM  rrtief  of  certain 
indlTkluals;   to  the  Committee  tm  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  TALOOTT: 
HJl.  8468.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Tereslta 
Oenteno  Valdez;  to  the  Committee  oa  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  ZXn. 

303.  The  8PEASZR  presented  a  petition  ot 
Herman  Q.  Guerrero,  Salpan,  Mariana  Triands. 
relative  to  extending  thanks  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Amerlcar.  Bed  Cross  for 
the  aid  rendered  to  the  people  of  the  Mariana 
Islands  district  after  Typhoon  Olive;  to  tke 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


ForeifB  Aid:  Too  Midi  Ur  Tm  Maay 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttie»dav.  September  17. 196S 

Mr.  OROSa    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sep- 
tember 1M3  issue  of  the  Political  Sci- 
Cix 1090 


ence  Quarterly,  published  by  New  York's 
Columbia  University,  carries  an  article 
by  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  I<oul«iana,  Hon.  Otto 
E.  Passman,  on  the  subject  of  foreign  aid. 

As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  dealing  with  foreign  aid. 
no  Member  of  Congress  has  made  a  more 
exhaustive  study  of  this  subject  and  no 
Member  is  more  qualified  to  ^;>eak  on  it. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  offer  fcMr 
printing  in  the  Concrkssiomal  Rccom 


the  following  views  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Passman],  as  aet 
forth  in  the  Political  Science  Quarterly: 
ViKws  or  Hon.  Otto  E.  Passman,  Mewbwi  or 
OoNoaxss,  PiTTH  DmraiCT  or  Lottisuna 
When  President  Kennedy,  late  in  1962.  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  a  committee 
headed  by  Gen.  Ludua  Clay  to  stiady  omt 
foreign  aid  prograoa  and  suhmlt  recommen- 
dations for  future  p<^k:y  and  actions,  my  re- 
action was  one  of  mild  interest  aalSMl  with 
considerable  afceptidsm.    This  attitude  was 
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the  re«uU  of  my  dUtllurionment  baaed  on 
part  experience  wltb  stmlUr  committees, 
•fhe  work  at  ttaeee  oommltteee.  In  meet  cuee. 
had  been  ot  a  superfloUl  nature,  and  their 
function,  on  the  whole,  had  obvloualy  been 
Intended  to  advocate  the  point  of  ylew  and 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  KxecuUve  with 
Congreae  and  the  public.  Therefore.  I  looked 
upon  the  Clay  Committee  as  one  which  was 
east  for  the  same  role,  to  "ball  out"  foreign 
aid. 

But  since  the  Clay  report  was  released  by 

~    have 


te  records  of  our  subcommittee  are  full 
ocumentatlon  for  every  one  of  these 
crlljlclams.  and  for  many  others  as  well.  80, 
my  principal  regret  Is  that  the  Clay  Com- 
mlUee  did  not  delve  far  enough  Into  ovir 
forflgn  aid  follies — because  It  could  not  go 
into  the  program  more  extensively  or,  per- 
haps, for  other  reasons.  However,  while  cov- 
erleg  only  a  relatively  small  portion  of  what 
Is  being  done  and  what  actually  ought  to  be 
doae,  the  report  Is  certainly  correct  In  ques- 
tlotlng  the  visible  results  of  our  aid. 

I,  concur  with  General  Clay  and  his  com- 
mittee that  '•reductions  are  In  order"  In  pree- 


natlons.  but  I  think  I  would  have  no  difficulty 
In  adding  to  that  list  a  good  many  others. 
Those  countries  should  shoulder  their  own 
burdens,  and  there  Is  no  way  which.  In  clear 
conscience,  o\ir  continued  expenditures  for 
their  benefit  can  be  Justified.  And  certainly. 
If  there  Is  going  to  be  foreign  aid,  the  other 
industrialized  nations — Prance,  England, 
and  others — should,  as  the  Clay  report  sug- 
gests, help  their  own  former  colonial  areas. 
After  all,  they,  not  the  United  States,  got 
most  of  the  benefits  from  those  areas. 

The  Clay  Committee  recommendation  that 
the    United   States   should   by   every   means 


the    State    Department    In    March,    I 

SSJSl'doSS^^  tStT'iSl^'commTttee  ent  military  and  economic  assUtance  pro-  possible  get  out  of  governmental  aid  and 
Z^V>i^  «».  .n»n  of  a  few  months  can  ade-  grams;  that  Africa  Is  an  area  where  West-  make  extensive  efforts  to  Interest  private 
within  the  span  of  a  few  montns  can  aae       ^^^^^^^^^^^^  countries  'should  logically  beai      investors  to  go  Into  foreign  areas  Is  In  the 

mo»t    of    the  •   •   •  aid    burden";     that    It      best   American   tradition.     Private  business 

should  be  made  unmistakably  clear  that  aid 

recipients  must  be  "serious  about  self-help"; 

tht*t    aid    planning    "should    be    marked    by 

realism":    that   aid   ahould   not   be   given   tc 

foreign  governments  for  "projects  establish 


within  the  span 

quately,  and  In  detail.  Investigate  and  eval 
uate  such  a  vast  and  complex  matter  as  our 
worldwide  program  of  foreign  aid — I  have 
been  both  surprised  and  pleased  at  the  ap- 
parent objectivity  with  which  the  Committee 
undertook  Its  assignment,  so  far  as  It  went. 
Many   of   the   Clay   Committee   assessments 


-and  conclusions  kn.  and  I  sincerely  hope     ing|    government-owned    enterprises    which 


wlll,  serve  effectively  In  fxirtherlng  the  ef 
fort  In  Congress  to  curb  our  Indiscriminate 
foreign  aid  to  a  substantial  extent. 

It  has  been  clearly  evident  for  a  long  time, 
however,  that  we  have  been  "Indeed  attempt- 
ing too  much  for  too  many,"  but  It  Is  well 
that  the  Clay  Conunlttee  saw  fit  to  give 
emphasis  to  this  point.  It  would  have  been 
well,  too.  If  the  Committee  cotdd  have  gone 
Into  a  more  thoroxigh  study  and.  then,  re- 
ported In  greater  detail  on  how  lll-concelved. 
badly  executed,  unrealistic,  wasteful,  and  ex- 
pensive, much.  If  not  most,  of  our  foreign  aid 
really  U.  In  that  event.  Its  recommendation 
for  cutting  the  program's  f\inds  would  doubt- 
lew  have  been  Increased  considerably  be- 
yond the  $600  million  figure  which  was  an- 
nounced— assuming,  of  course,  that  real- 
Istle  guidelines  continued  to  prevail  In  the 
proce—  of  decisionmaking. 

Nevertheless,  within  the  limitations  Im- 
poeed  by  the  clrcxmutancee,  the  Clay  Com- 
mittee did  note  that  a  good  deal  of  the  pub- 
lic and  eongreaalonal  complaints  about  and 
criticisms  of  our  aid  program  and  problems 
were  well  Justified.  This  Is  all  to  the  good, 
even  though  It  Is  but  limited  acknowledg- 
ment of  conditions  which  I,  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations  of 


coiiipete  with  private  endeavors";  that  care- 
ful examination  should  be  made  of  the  argu- 
ment that  aid  should  be  given  for  "political" 
reasons;  that  there  are  "serious  doubts"  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  guaranties  on  our  part 
agtUnst  commercial  risks  (guaranties  which 
should  be  given.  Instead,  by  the  recipient 
countries);  that  AID  employees  "whose  per- 
foftnance  Is  marginal  or  whose  technical 
skUls  are  not  required"  shovild  be  septirated 
froin  the  program;  that  aid  should  not  be 
glvien  to  Indonesia;  and  that,  over  all,  "a 
higher  quality  and  reduced  quantity  of  our 
dl5u«e  aid  effort  •  •  •  oould  accomplish 
mqre." 

$ut,  I  p«u^  company  with  the  Clay  Com- 
mittee In  some  of  Its  other  conclusions,  and 
most  especially  do  I  reject  General  Clay's  per- 
sonal contention  that  M  billion  la  the  "rock- 
bottom"  siun  that  should  be  made  available 
foe  our  foreign  aid  In  fiscal  1964.  The  evl- 
defice  simi^y  does  not  support  such  a  claim 
as  that,  any  more  thiin  It  has  supported  simi- 
lar' '"rockbottom"  claims  advanced  by  the 
Sx^cutlve  over  the  past  8  years.  During  that 
period.  In  which  It  has  been  my  privilege  and 
responsibility  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, the  Congress  appropriated  an  aggre- 


know-how  and  Initiative  can  accomplish 
more  than  aid  on  a  government-to-govern- 
ment basis:  and  If  there  are  foreign  social- 
istic governments  who  do  not  wish  to  allow 
our  private  capital  to  come  In,  it  is  my 
Judgment  that  we  should  let  them  alone 
entirely. 

While  the  Clay  report  did  not  go  Into  the 
matter  of  Russia's  so-called  aid  to  other 
nations.  I  think  It  is  well  for  us  to  note,  in 
the  context  of  this  discussion,  that  the 
Soviet  dealings  have  involved  "banker"  type 
loans  and  profitable  barter  deals.  The  So- 
viets, invariably  expecting  repayment  in 
\isable  goods  and  hard  cash,  assess  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  various  areas  according  to 
their  abUlty  to  pay. 

Are  our  statesmen  less  able  to  understand 
theee  people  and  countries  than  are  the 
Conununist  leaders? 


Mexkan  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  PATRICK  MINOR  MARTIN 

or  CALiroRinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  17, 1963 


Mr      MARTIN     of     California.     Mr. 

the  H^^  coi^tt^oVAp^^utTt^.  and     !!*f_?L?^|!^'Tf^  "ffn^**!!  '^J!,,!!!^!^!!     Speaker,  it  was  in  September  of  1810  in 
the  majority  of  my  committae  colleaguea,     "'*'     "*'"  '""' 

who  are  continuously  studying  the  program. 


have  been  pointing  out  for  years 

Since  the  Clay  Committee  did  not  go  Into 
these  particular  weaknesses  and  faults  of 
our  foreign  aid  program,  I  think  that  in 
the  interest  of  a  factxial  presentation,  some 
of  them  should  be  enumerated  here.  They 
Inclxide  overextending  oxirselves  In  prac- 
tically aU  categories  of  aid;  programs  which 
are  too  dlffxu*  for  speclflc  results;  misman- 
agement of  many  projects;  Ineffective  bu- 
reaucracy In  AID  headquarters  and  in  tixe 
field;  Ignorance  on  the  part  of  many  plan- 
ners in  AID;  little  effective  liaison  between 
main  office  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  field 
odlees  in  foreign  lands;  too  many  projects 
started  and  not  brought  to  fruition;  too 
many  sloppily  planned  projects;  projects 
which  are  not  In  the  interest  of  the  people 
to  whom  aid  was  offered;  too  little  considera- 
tion for  oxir  own  national  Interest;  com- 
pletely inadequate  and  ineffective  end-tise 
Justification;  too  much  kowtowing  to  cer- 
tain political  cliques  in  some  countries:  graft 
and  greed  of  some  politicians  in  recipient 
area*,  getting  rich  at  the  expense  of  the 
msssne  by  means  of  otir  aid;  speculation  In 
our  aid  goods;  projects  initiated  far  above 
the  ability  to  repay;  aid  solely  in  response  to 
so-called  Communist  threats;  aid  in  response 
to  pleas  from  flamboyant  politicians;  aid  for 
projects  in  which  our  prestige  has  sulTered; 


estimates  for   foreign   aid-the   reductions  ^toiores-on  a  day  now  observed  every 

S£°f9<»f  tTtS iwSSo •for  f^i9^  September  16  as  Mexican  Independence 

^  jrJhe^iJ2^Se°^v,SLb!f^erlMn  Day-that  Padre  Miguel  Hidalgo  shouted 
ev^ry  year,  far  in  excess  erf  the  needs.    This 


was  so  despite  the  many  grandiose  policies 
anid  actions  which  have  characterized  the 
pit>gram  and  despite  administration  asser- 
tions that  any  substantial  cuts  at  all  would 
seriously  damage  the  program.  On  this  score, 
the  facts  of  the  matter  are  irrefutable. 

We  are  now  into,  and  accelerating,  the 
tl)ird  major  phase  of  our  foreign  aid  since 
thie  end  of  World  War  n,  assistance  to  a 
Ufge  nximber  of  so-called  underdeveloped 
countries.  Yet.  In  large  measure,  we  are 
applying  in  these  cases  the  same  economic 
and  military  criteria  which  we  used  in  West- 
em  Bvirope.  This  basis  of  action,  in  my 
opinion,  la  completely  wrong.  A  new  set 
of  formulas  must  be  devised  for  this  kind 
of  program,  if  we  are  to  proceed  with  it, 
ai)d  the  elements  of  commonsense  and 
practicality  must  be  given  priority,  both  In 
concept  and  execution.  This  rules  out,  so 
ttf  as  I  am  concerned,  such  projects  as  the 
binding  of  artificial  harbors,  roads  that 
lead  nowhere,  giant  hydroelectric  schemes 
tUat  cannot  possibly  be  paid  for  in  the  for- 
saeable  future,  and  those  other  large  proj- 
ects which  are  dear  to  the  hearts  of  some  of 
tl)e  recipients  and  the  superplanners  in  AID. 


to  his  flock  el  grito  de  Dolores:  "Long  live 
our  Lady  of  Guadelupe.  Down  with  bad 
government.    Death  to  the  Spaniards." 

This  great  exhortation  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Mexicans'  long,  bloody 
struggle  to  overthrow  three  centuries  of 
oppressive  Spanish  rule.  Mexico  was  the 
first  Spanish  colony  to  defy  Madrid,  and 
her  example  inspired  other  uprisings  in 
Latin  America  in  the  19th  century. 

Padre  Hidalgo  and  his  supporters  won 
several  victories  against  the  Spanish 
royalists,  but  in  1811  they  were  finally 
defeated  and  their  leaders  executed. 
The  banner  of  independence  was  not  al- 
lowed to  fall,  however,  and  the  struggle 
continued  for  10  long  years  until  the  last 
viceroy  was  crushed  and  Mexico  became 
independent  in  1821. 

Since  then  the  course  of  Mexican  his- 
tory has  been  tvirbulent.  Governmental 
instability,  revolutions,  civil  wars,  and 
dictatorial  regimes  hampered  political 
and  economic  progress  for  more  than  a 
century.  It  was  not  vmtil  the  presidency 
of  LAJaro  Cardenas,  who  was  elected  In 


With  regard  to  many  of  the  other  coun-            

{^'solely  to  cOTunlt  funds  "unexpended  at  tries.  I  heartily  concur  with  the  Clay  report  "*    ,  'that  some  measvtfC  of  peace  and 

flseal  yMiend;  aid  dlaburaed  by  subterfuges,  tliat  they  do  not  now  really  need  our  assist-  ^  . /„.                   ♦^   Mexico      Since   then 

moved  fiom  program  to  program  and  from  ajice  and.  therefore,  we  should  cut  off  our  "*°i";y  ^?™®  B^^H-rJfhM  fmrnnleted 

the  Pi«Ul«itTSS«icnSd7  and  non-  Md   to  them.    In   this  category,   the  Clay  every  Mexican  President  has  compiewa 

oooperatlon  on  the  part  of  rwdplenta.  Ct)mmlttee  epeclflcally  mentioned  only  four  the   6-year   term    allowed   him   oy   uie 
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constitution  Ukd  given  way  to  his  lawful 
successor,  "nils  political  stability  has 
permitted  marked  progress  In  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  educational  develop- 
ment of  the  country. 

United  States-Mexican  relations  have 
also  steadily  improved  during  the  20th 
century.  Old  differences  between  our 
two  nations  have  been  settled  ami- 
cably, as  the  recent  settlement  of  the 
Chamizal  border  dispute  amply  demon- 
strates. Friendly  relations  with  our 
southern  neighbors  have  been  enhanced 
over  the  years  by  the  extensive  north- 
ward migration  of  Mexicans,  adding  a 
rich  and  varied  tradition  to  the  South- 
west. These  Mexican-Americans,  who 
number  more  than  635,000  in  California 
alone,  have  made  great  contributions  to 
their  new  coimtry  in  both  war  and  peace. 

On  behalf  of  these  Americans  of  Mexi- 
can descent,  as  well  as  all  Americans,  I 
salute  our  southern  friends  in  the 
Estados  Unldos  Mexicanos  on  the  oc- 
casion of  their  Independence  day  and 
wish  them  continued  progress  and 
happiness. 


based  upon  hatred,  bias,  bigotry,  and 
distorted  thinking. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  Congress  to  stamp  out 
these  evils;  the  racial  sickness  which 
endangers  our  Nation  must  be  ciu^; 
the  killers  and  lawbreakers  must  be  ap- 
prehended and  punished;  violence  must 
be  halted.  Every  citizen  must  now 
make  it  his  deep  concern  to  end  the  dis- 
crimination which  exists,  based  on  color, 
religion,  race,  or  national  origin,  for 
when  law  and  order  are  scorned,  no  citi- 
zen is  safe. 

We  have  no  more  time  to  lose.  Con- 
gress must  proceed,  with  all  possible 
speed,  to  pass  the  strong,  effective,  civil 
rights  legislation  which  will  guarantee 
protection  and  real  equality  to  all  our 
citizens.  Members  of  Congress,  as  well 
as  every  other  citizen  of  our  country, 
must  face  up  to  the  duty  which  is  ours. 

Let  us  earnestly  pray  that  there  will 
be  no  more  such  murders;  let  us  take 
every  step  necessary  to  prevent  such 
atrocious  acts  in  the  future.  This  is  our 
burden  now  and  our  responsibility,  which 
we  must  all  discharge  with  courage  and 
forthrightness. 


Double  Ontrairc  is  Binniaf  ham 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or   MZW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  17, 1963 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  be- 
half of  the  people  of  the  22d  District  of 
New  York,  whom  I  represent,  and  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  I  wish  to  express 
the  terrible  heartache  and  grief  as  well 
as  the  outrage  we  feel  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  bombing  of  a  church  in  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  which  caused  the  death  of  four 
little  girls;  we  deplore  the  shooting  of 
two  teenage  boys — these  are  indeed  acts 
of  madness. 

Our  sympathies  go  out  to  the  bereaved; 
the  murder  of  these  children  will  be  on 
our  conscience  as  long  as  we  live;  it  will 
remain  a  blot  upon  our  Nation  through- 
out our  history. 

Those  responsible  for  the  massacre  of. 
and  injury  to.  Innocents  in  a  church, 
committed  an  act  of  unbelievable  cruelty, 
lawlessness,  and  a  crime  against  all 
humanity.  The  President  has  pledged 
the  full  resources  of  our  Government  in 
apprehending  those  responsible  for  the 
crimes.  We  do  not  know  the  exact  num- 
ber of  persons  who  perpetrated  the  hei- 
nous acts,  but  we  do  know  there  are  many 
others  who  are  also  indirectly  respon- 
sible: those  who  have  encouraged  public 
defiance  of  the  law,  which  in  turn  creates 
violence  and  harm  to  the  innocent,  are 
equally  guilty  with  those  who  threw  the 
bombs  and  used  the  guns. 

A  time  of  grave  crisis  is  upon  us  and 
despair  is  our  lot  when  we  realize  that 
events  prove  that  a  police  state  virtually 
exists  in  parts  of  our  Nation.  It  seems 
incredible  to  every  right-thinking  Amer- 
ican that  citizens  of  our  Nation,  which 
Is  dedicated  to  law,  order,  and  equality 
of  all,  are  victims  of  and  threatened  by 
irrational  and  horrible  crimes;   crimes 


Statement  by  Senator  Knchel  on  the 
QnaUty  Stmbitisation  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or   PXNVSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  17, 1963 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  many 
Senate  and  House  proponents  of  the 
quality  stabilization  bill  have  recently 
been  receiving  letters  and  messages  op- 
posing its  enactment.  They  usually 
come  from  retired  people  and  written 
with  such  erroneous  fears  that  I  per- 
sonally believe  they  are  directly  in  result 
to  being  planted  by  some  factions  who 
are  well  financed  and  without  honor  in 
so  scaring  these  good  people. 

Answering  the  senior  citizens  who  so 
write  becomes  a  desired  necessity,  but  it 
also  poses  an  extra  workload  on  our 
already  heavy  schedule. 

Senator  Tom  Kuchkl  has  prepared  a 
statement  for  his  own  use  in  answering 
these  misinformed  people.  It  is  direct, 
it  is  profoxmdly  Intelligent,  completely 
honest. 

As  a  possible  suggestion  to  other  busy 
Members  of  Congress,  and  with  Senator 
KucHEL's  permission,  I  include  the  state- 
ment: 

STA'rEMENT      BT      VS.      SENATOB      THOMAS      H. 
KUCHEL  ON  THI  QtJALTTT  StABUJZATIOH  BOJL 

In  26  years  of  public  service,  I  have  fought 
for  a  square  deal  for  all  of  our  people.  I 
have  voted  for  laws  to  protect  the  working 
people  of  America  from  exploitation  of  their 
labor;  I  have  voted  for  decent  pay  for  those 
who  devote  their  lives  to  the  pubUc  service, 
whether  It  be  civU,  postal,  or  military;  wheth- 
er they  be  still  employed  or  retired.  I  have 
voted  lor  improvements  in  our  social  se- 
curity system  so  that  those  who  are  living 
on  fixed  incomes  might  be  able  to  lead  a 
comfortable  life  in  retirement  which  is  not 
haunted   by  the   constant   fear   of   poverty 


knocking  at  the  door.  I  have  supported  leg- 
islation to  {K-otect  veterans  disabled  In  the 
service  of  our  country.  Now,  I  am  concerned 
about  the  future  for  the  small  bxwinessman 
In  our  country.  And,  aiJparently,  on  this 
issue  you  and  I  respectfully  disagree. 

Toa  are  oppoeed  to  the  quality  stabiliza- 
tion bill  which  I  have  coauthored  with  my 
counterpart  Senator  Huicnnrr,  the  Demo- 
cratic assistant  leader,  and  a  bipartisan  coali- 
tion. Many  who  have  written  me  say  that 
this  is  price  fixing.  It  is  not.  If  a  manu- 
facturer feels  that  he  can  secure  more  sales 
through  an  emphasis  on  selling  to  so-called 
dlscoiint  houses,  he  can  continue  to  do  so 
should  this  act  be  approved  since  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  are  not  compulsory.  How- 
ever, if  a  manufacturer  is  sick  and  tired  of 
seeing  his  quality  merchandise  displayed  at 
less  than  the  price  which  he  has  sold  it  to 
various  dealers  (not  to  mention  sales  below 
his  own  cost  of  manufacture)  in  order  to  bait 
customers  into  their  stores  (the  so-called 
price  leader) ,  then  he  might  properly  be  con- 
cerned with  the  effect  of  such  unreasonable 
pricing  policies  over  which  he  has  no  control 
on  the  confidence  which  consumers  will  have 
in  the  value  of  his  product.  The  market  for 
practically  every  brand-name  item  is  devel- 
oped not  by  the  local  store  owner  but  by  the 
manufacturer  who  spends  a  large  amount  of 
his  sales  budget  in  advertising  expenditures 
on  all  media.  If  a  store  owner  wants  to  sell 
an  item  below  cost  or  at  leas  than  a  fair  price, 
the  legislation  which  I  have  coauthored  per- 
mits him  to  do  so  provided  that  the  brand 
name  of  the  manufacturer  is  removed. 


Speeck  bj  Senator  Barry  GoUwatcr  in 
Gereland,  Obio,  on  September  9, 1963 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  17, 1963 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday.  September  9,  Senator  Bakkt 
OoLDvtrATn  made  a  hard-hitting  speech 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  before  the  Ohio  Re- 
publican Finance  Committee  luncheon. 
Well  over  3,000  turned  out  to  hear  the 
Nation's  No.  1  conservative  deliver  a  ma- 
jor address  which  stressed  the  threat 
which  is  coming  from  the  radical  left  in 
American  politics.  I  include  the  speech 
with  these  brief  remarks: 

Chairman  Smith,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
I  son  delighted  to  be  here  today  to  contribute 
what  little  I  may  to  the  whole  idea  of  politi- 
cal fund-raising  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  This 
particular  problem,  I'm  sure  you  all  realize, 
is  not  one  confined  to  yoiu"  fine  State  alone. 
We  have  it  In  Arizona,  too — every  year.  So 
I  can  say — speaking  as  one  who  has  had  con- 
siderable contact  with  this  problem  over  the 
years — that  I  sympathize  with  you  and  I 
commend  your  efforts. 

I  always  like  to  come  to  Ohio  and  particu- 
larly to  a  Republican  Party  fimction.  Like 
many  others  acquainted  with  poUtlcal  affairs, 
I  believe  Ohio  has  one  of  the  finest,  best-or- 
ganized Republican  operations  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  this  country.  And  I  certainly 
would  be  lacking  in  my  appreciation  of  that 
fact  if  I  were  not  to  pay  tribute  at  this  time 
to  men  like  your  distinguished  Governor 
Rhodes,  your  nationally -respected  State 
chairman,  Ray  BUss,  your  able  county  chair- 
men like  Sonny  DeMalorlbus,  your  able 
finance  chairman.  Ken  Smith — and  to  all  the 
other  men  and  women  throughout  Ohio  who 
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ar*   r«q>ODslble   for   thl«   enviable   state   of 
BopubUcan  aflaln. 

Yoa  certainly  do  not  need  anyone  from 
anottier  part  of  the  country  to  explain  and 
strees  the  importance  of  good  party  organl- 
EaUon.  And  I'm  aure  that  you  people  In  thla 
room.  abOTe  all  other'  In  Ohio,  are  weU  aware 
of  the  Tltal  Importance — the  dire  necessity — 
of  fl»»"''«*»  support  for  the  Republican 
Party. 

Looking  at  what  is  preeenUy  going  on  in 
Washington — and  I  might  say  that  I  en- 
Joy  a  front  row  seat  in  the  ble*u:her»— I 
dont  beUeve  there  ever  has  been  a  time  when 
the  poUUcal  stakes  were  higher.  The  early 
development  of  an  efficient,  well-financed, 
carefully  organised  Republican  Party  in 
every  part  of  this  country  could  well  be  the 
last  beet  hope  for  freedom  in  America  as  well 
as  throughout  the  world.  No  matter  who 
the  candidate  might  be  m  1964 — and  I  am 
not  entirely  blind  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
some  Uttle  arg\iment  developing  on  that 
■core — party  organization  and  party  financ- 
ing will  be  needed  on  a  scale  never  before 
contemplated  when  we.  as  a  party,  confront 
the  New  Frontier  as  It  makes  Its  bid  for  an- 
other 4  years  in  i>ower. 

Not  only  will  the  party  need  organization 
and  money,  but  it  wiU  have  to  present  a 
imlfied  oppoaiUon  to  the  grasping,  oppor- 
tunistic, ruinous  policies  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. It  will  have  to  stand  out 
strong  and  clear  for  the  things  this  country 
needs,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  combat 
the  ever-pressing  onslaught  of  International 
communism.  It  will  have  to  stand  for  what 
is  best  for  America,  not  Just  what  is  good 
for  some  particular  pressure  group.  It  will 
have  to  take  hard  positions — some  of  them 
jxjsslbly  unpopular — In  Joining  the  fight  for 
individual  freedom  against  those  who  would 
turn  over  our  lives — lock,  stock,  and  barrel — 
to  the  bureaucratic  paternalism  of  a  com- 
pletely centralized  Government. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It,  we  will  need 
a  maximum  of  all  the  ingredients  necessary 
for  political  success.     No  matter  what  our 
personal   inclinations   and   attitudes   as   we 
interpret  the  basic  doctrines  of  the  Repub- 
lican   Party,    the   need    for    party   unity   Is 
greater  than  at  any  time  In  a\xt  history.    We 
have  no  choice.    The  opposition  will  be  for- 
midable, wealthy,  entrenched  and  ruthless. 
It  win  take  everything  we've  got  to  combat 
an  incumbent  who  can  be  coimted  upon  to 
m*fci»  rn«TiTniim  use  of  the  Presidency  and 
the    National    Oovemment    to    further    the 
cause   of  his  reelection  and  the   perpetua- 
tion   of    the    New   Frontier.      Even    though 
President  Kennedy   has  been   able   to  talk 
himself  through  3  years  In  the  White  House, 
the  Republicans  cant  expect  to  tsJk  them- 
selves to  victory  in  the  drive  to  oust  him. 
What  we  can  do.  if  we're  not  careful,  is  talk 
ovirselves  out  of  any  chance  of   victory   by 
engaging   in   party   feuds    and   divisive   tac- 
tics.    I've  said  It  many  times  before  and  I 
say  It  again  now.  we  do  nothing  but  play 
the  Democratic  game  when  we  chew  on  oth- 
er RepubUcans.     We've  got  to  get  used  to 
the  Idea  that  we  have  a  common  target  In 
the  New  Frontier.     We've  got  to  start  em- 
phasizing  o\xr   many   points   of   agreement, 
rather  than  o\ir  fewer  points  of  disagree- 
ment.    We've  got  to  fight  the  New  Frontier 
with  everything  the  party  can  muster. 

I  suggest  that  we  have  been  so  absorbed 
with  what  Is  transpiring  In  o\ir  own  party 
that  we  haven't  been  paying  enough  at- 
tention to  what  the  New  Frontier  Is  doing. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  and  frighten- 
ing development  of  recent  date  was  a  con- 
ference of  thoae  who  call  themselves  Tovmg 
Democrats  of  13  Western  States  held  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  In  Berkeley,  Calif.  At  that 
conference — believe  It  or  not — resolutions 
were  adopted  urging: 

1.  UB.  resumpticm  of  dlplcxnatlc  relations 
with  Cuba. 


ai  A   nonaggresBion   pact   between    NATO 
an<t  the  Communist  Warsaw  Pact  nations, 
a.  UB.  withdrawal  of  Its  troops  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Now  let  me  point  out  to  you  that  these 
young  people  are  the  President's  own  fol- 
lowers. With  the  New  Frontier's  constant 
praoccupatlon  with  youth  In  Oovemment  It 
is  lentlrely  probable  that  these  so-called 
Yoiing  Democrats  of  13  Western  States  con- 
stlfute  one  of  the  major  recruiting  grounds 
of  the  New  Frontier  for  Government  workers. 
Thfs  is  a  fairly  dangerous  situation.  For  ex- 
ample, you  might  ask  yourself  how  many 
Young  Democrats  who  hold  such  ridiculous 
and  dangerous  views  are  actually  working  In 
policy-making  Jobs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? 

kor  Is  the  concern  over  the  trend  of 
thinking  and  acting  among  the  Young  Dem- 
octats  confined  to  myself  or  the  Republican 
PaJ-ty.  For  example,  in  the  Conckessionai, 
R4COEO  of  August  26.  Democratic  Congress- 
man Chaxlxs  H.  WnJBON  of  California  had 
this  to  say — and  I  quote: 

•There  can  be  no  doubt  that  resolutions 
xirglng  resxmiptlon  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  Cuba,  the  signing  of  a  nonaggresslon 
p«ct  with  the  eastern  European  slave  states, 
add  the  withdrawal  of  US.  troops  from  the 
F«»r  East  are  clearly  following  the  Kremlin 
line  and  are  repugnant  to  all  responsible 
members  of  the  Democratic  Party." 

Congressman  Wilson  said  he  couldnt  agree 
with  the  Young  Democrats  National  Chair- 
man Allen  T.  Howe  that  the  Berkeley  action 
wits  an  "isolated  Instance."  He  pointed  out 
that  "resolutions  calling  for  unilateral  dls- 
artnament  by  the  United  States  have  been 
Inttroduced  time  and  again  at  meetings  of 
Y<>ung  Democrats  In  California." 

Now  let  me  quote  fiirther  from  Congress- 
n*m  Wn-soN.  Here  Is  what  he  said :  "Anyone 
roadlng  the  convention  platforms  and  resolu- 
tions of  the  California  Young  Democrats  can 
oaiy  assume  that  the  organization  Is  firmly 
m  the  grasp  of  a  highly  vocal  group  of  emo- 
tional radicals,  peace-at-any-prlcers.  and 
other  assorted  lunatic  leftists. 

"It  la  a  disgrace  that  the  honorable  name 
o|  the  Democratic  Party  should  be  associated 
with  such  resolutions  and  policy  positions. 
I  know  that  there  have  been  many  sincere 
n|emt>ers  of  the  Young  Democrats  fighting 
against  this  tide  of  radicalism,  but  they  have 
been  left  to  stand  alone.  Little  If  any  inter- 
e«t  or  aid  has  been  forthcoming  from  the 
national  leadership. 

"I  suggest  to  Mr.  Howe  that  he  refrain  from 
pointing  the  finger  of  scorn  at  the  Young 
{^publicans  until  such  time  as  his  own  house 
14  In  order.  The  old  expression — people  in 
glass  houses  shoiild  not  throw  stones — Is 
entirely  appropriate  In  this  case." 

In  view  of  all  this.  It  certainly  seems  to 
me  that  we  have  been  hearing  much  too 
iiftuch  In  this  country  about  the  far  right 
a)id  not  nearly  enough  about  the  far  left. 
The  far  left  Is  In  business  In  a  big  way  and 
a  dangerous  way.  According  to  the  Demo- 
crat I  have  Just  quoted,  it  already  has  suc- 
oeeded  in  capturing  the  Young  Democrats  of 
California.  It  has  made  Inroads  into  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  via  the 
>|merlcans  for  Democratic  Action.  And  I 
Wo\ild  remind  you  and  all  other  good  Ameri- 
cans that  the  ADA  has  a  basic  contempt  for 
our  traditions  of  free  enterprise  and  indi- 
vidual liberty.  It  would  alter  the  Constitu- 
tton  to  fit  its  peculiar  measurements  for  a 
■ociallst  welfare  state.  It  would  grant  full 
diplomatic  recognition  to  Red  China. 

Let  me  ask  you  this:  What  is  It  that  causes 
Joung  people  in  the  Democratic  Party  to 
l^lleve  for  1  minute  that  unilateral  dlsamia- 
«ient  is  in  the  best  interest  of  this  country? 
What  Is  there  about  Cuba  that  is  so  noble 
»nd  respectable  that  Young  Democrats  want 
%K  to  resume  diplomatic  recognition  of  a 
(^mmunist  satellite  In  the  Western  Hemi- 


sphere? What  Is  there  about  the  Far  East 
that  makes  Young  Democrats  believe  It 
would  help  America  to  withdraw  our  troops 
from  South  Vietnam  and  pave  the  way  for  a 
Communist  takeover  of  all  Southeast  Asia? 
Always  remember  that  these  people  are 
members  of  the  political  group  that  Is  run- 
ning this  country  and.  to  a  large  extent, 
affecting  the  future  of  freedom  everywhere. 
This  Is  the  true  danger  in  Amerlcam  politi- 
cal life  today.  As  I  have  said,  many  times 
before,  I  worry  a  lot  more  about  extremists 
who  are  Inside  the  house  breaking  up  the 
furniture  than  I  do  about  those  who  stand 
outside  and  throw  rocks  at  the  windows. 
We've  beard  a  lot  of  nonsense  from  the 
Democrats  about  the  John  Birch  Society  tak- 
ing over  the  Republican  Party.  Yet  as  OOP 
National  Chalrmam  Bill  Miller  has  pointed 
out  there  Is  not  a  single  member  of  the  John 
Birch  Society  serving  in  a  position  of  in- 
fluence in  the  Republican  Party.  I  know  of 
not  a  single  John  Blrcher  among  Republi- 
cans in  Congress,  among  our  Republican 
Governors,  or  among  our  State  chairmen  and 
members  of  the  national  committee. 

But  can  the  Democrats  claim  as  much 
when  we  consider  the  far  left?  They  cer- 
tainly can't  while  ADAers  hold  Important 
policymaking  Jobs  in  the  Cabinet,  in  the 
White  House,  in  the  State  I>epartment.  in 
the  Labor  Department,  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  in  the  Post 
Office  Depeutment. 

Let  me  say  that  I  believe  It  is  one  of  our 
most  Important  tasks  as  Republicans  to  draw 
attention  to  the  growing  activities  of  the  far 
left  and  to  point  out  the  dangers  Involved  In 
getting  too  close  to  the  radical  Ideas  stem- 
ming from  those  quarters.  No  matter  how 
mellow  the  Russians  are  rejxirtedly  becom- 
ing— and  I  for  one  pvrt  no  faith  at  all  In  this 
dangerous  premise — there  can  be  no  excuse 
for  lowering  ovu  guard  through  unilateral 
dlsarmtmtient.  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from 
the  Par  East,  and  the  other  moves  suggested 
by  the  Ivmatlc  left. 

The  radical  left  poses  an  Immediate,  serious 
threat  close  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  here  Is  where  we  must  concentrate 
oiu-  attention  and  our  attack.  We  must 
examine  every  move  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  its  ultimate  effect  not  only 
on  our  security  but  our  way  of  life  as  t 
free  society.  In  domestic  affairs,  we  must 
combat  every  new  attempt  to  build  up  the 
political  power  structure  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  additions  to  this  coercive 
force  made  and  sought  dtiring  the  Kennedy 
adminUtratlon  are  frightening  in  their  pro- 
portions. They  aim  at  virtually  complete 
control  of  the  UB.  economy  by  the  Federal 
Government.  They  propose  Government 
action  In  almost  every  sphere  of  business 
activity.  They  would  extend  the  welfare 
state  Into  every  conceivable  area  of  human 
endeavor. 

But  the  struggle  ahead  will  not  be  easy. 
The  New  Frontier  will  be  playing  a  tough, 
hard  game  of  power  politics — and  they'll  be 
playing  for  keeps.  And  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge— as  I  pointed  out  earlier — the  Republi- 
can Party  will  need  the  best  organization  It 
has  ever  fielded;  it  wiU  need  continuous  and 
ample  financing:  it  will  need  a  unified  ap- 
proach based  on  traditional  Republican 
principles;  it  will  need  hard  work  In  every 
ward  and  precinct  In  the  Nation.  It  must 
convince  the  American  people  that  the 
positive  programs  offered  by  Republican 
officeholders  at  every  level  preserve  and 
strengthen  liberty,  dignity,  and  our  econ- 
omy. And  perhaps  the  most  Important  re- 
quirement of  all— the  Republicans  must  have 
the  win  to  win. 

Don't  let  anyone  fool  you  on  this  score. 
The  Job  ahead  can't  be  done  with  half- 
hearted effort.  Any  suggeeUon  of  defeatism 
In  the  face  of  formidable,  deeply  entrenched 
opponent  can  end  the  fight  before  U  starto. 
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Nothing  lees,  than  an  all-out.  no-holds- 
barred  campaign  can  even  oome  close  to 
success. 


Sec  America  Year 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or  oBXcoK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  17, 1963 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  support  being  voiced  for  my 
"See  America  Year"  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  658)  by  State  and  other  public 
agencies,  I  am  receiving  significant  en- 
couragement from  representatives  of  the 
domestic  travel  and  tourist  industry. 
During  the  last  few  days  several  national 
associations  have  contacted  me  to  state 
their  concern  for  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit,  and  to  inform  me  of  their 
support  of  a  1964  "See  America"  pro- 
gram. For  example,  I  ask  that  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Adams,  general 
counsel  and  executive  director  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Local  Transport  Airlines  be 
included  at  this  point  in  my  remarks : 

Association  or  Local 

Transpobt  Airlinks. 
Washington,  D.C..  September  16, 1963. 
Hon.  Ai.  UiXMAK. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Congressman  Ullman:  I  am  writing 
to  you  on  behalf  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Davis,  chair- 
man of  our  board,  and  the  Individual  presi- 
dents of  our  20  members,  to  congratulate  you 
and  express  our  heartfelt  appreciation  for 
your  legislative  efforts  In  designating  1964  as 
"See  America  Year." 

Our  association  held  an  official  business 
meeting  this  past  week  and  it  was  the  spe- 
cific request  of  the  group  that  a  resolution 
supporting  this  program  be  Included  on  the 
agenda,  and  I  am  pleased  to  advise  you  that 
it  met  with  unanimous  consent  and  ap- 
proval. 

You  are  assured  that  our  members,  which 
serve  the  50  States  and  Puerto  Rloo.  will  be 
active  participants  in  your  program  which 
is  not  only  Ijeneficial  to  the  American  trav- 
eler, but  to  the  country  as  a  whole  In  thla 
crucial  year  regarding  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments situation.  Our  short-haul  transport 
airlines  are  particularly  well  suited  for  a 
grass  roots  tour  of  the  United  States  as  their 
average  filghts  are  approximately  80  miles 
and  they  fiy  at  comfortable  altitudes  per- 
mitting an  expansive  view  of  our  rivers, 
harbors,  farmlands  and  cities. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  cooperate  with  you  In 
this  matter   and   please  do  not   hesitate   to 
caU  on  ALTA  If  we  can  be  of  further  assist- 
ance. 
Best  personal  regards, 

Joseph  P.  Adams. 

Another  association  which  has  con- 
tacted me  to  express  their  interest  is 
the  National  Association  of  Travel 
Organizations.  This  organization,  which 
was  originally  organized  by  State  travel 
agencies,  but  has  since  1941  expanded  to 
a  membership  of  600,  including  all  seg- 
ments of  the  American  travel  industry, 
has  been  developing  a  "See  the  U.SA." 
program  for  some  time.  Early  next  year 
"NATO,"  as  it  Is  known  to  its  mwnbers, 
is  sponsoring  what  may  be  the  biggest 


convention  of  travel  organizations  ever 
held,  to  enlist  national  recognition  of 
their  program.  That  program  has  al- 
ready been  recognized  as  potentially 
helpful  in  relieving  the  serious  dollar 
drain  caused  by  the  present  high  level 
of  American  tourism  overseas. 

On  September  12,  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  wrote  Joseph  I.  McDonell. 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Travel  Orgsuiizations,  expressing  his  con- 
gratulations and  appreciation  for  the 
"See  the  U.S.A."  drive.  A  copy  of  the 
President's     letter     to     Mr.     McDonell 

follows: 

Thk  White  Hoxise, 
Washington,  September  12, 1963. 
Mr.  Joseph  I.  McDonell. 

President,    National    Association    of    Travel 
Organizations,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  McDonell:  I  am  pleased  to  learn 
that  the  don^estlc  travel  and  tourism  Indus- 
try Is  responding  to  the  request  contained  In 
the  8i>eclal  message  to  Congress  of  July  18,  In 
which  I  xirged  that  Americans  be  encouraged 
to  learn  more  about  their  own  country  and 
the  glory  of  their  heritage.  I  congratulate 
the  National  Association  of  Travel  Organiza- 
tions upon  its  initiative  in  agreeing  to 
organize  and  coordinate  this  drive. 

A  successfxil  campaign  will  have  important 
economic  Implications  to  our  Nation,  and 
the  various  Government  agencies  concerned 
with  this  effort  stand  ready  to  lend  their 
assistance.  I  also  hope  that  all  segmenU  of 
Industry  will  cooperate  In  this  worthwhile 
nationwide  project. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  theme 
adopted  for  your  campaign  will  be  "See  the 
U.S.A."  and  that  the  entire  program  will  be 
In  fvill  operation  by  spring  1964.  It  will  thus 
complement  the  U.S.  Travel  Service  cam- 
paign to  encourage  foreign  nationals  to  come 
to  oxu'  shores.  Those  of  our  citizens  who 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered 
will  benefit  from  a  greater  knowledge  of  their 
country  and  a  greater  appreciation  of  its 
resources  and  history. 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  this  program's 
success. 

Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kenndt. 


Lake  Champlain  Waterway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  MTW  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  September  17. 1963 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  enclose  my  statement  before  the 
public  hearing  held  by  the  Intemationsd 
Commission  on  the  Pr(«)osed  Enlarge- 
ment of  ti.e  Lake  Champlain  Waterway, 
Albany,  N.Y.,  September  16.  1963. 

The  statement  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission,  my  name  is 
Emanttel  Celler.  I  am  the  Representative 
from  the  10th  Congressional  District  of  this 
State  and  I  am  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  give  you 
my  views  on  the  matter  you  have  under 
consideration  and  I  am  glad  that  you  are 
holding  this  series  of  hearings  to  get  the 
views  of  the  people  most  affected  by  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Lake  Champlain  Waterway. 


For  years  I  have  been  aware  of  the  efforts 
of  certain  conunerclal  waterway  shipping  In- 
terests to  have  a  so-called  Little  Seaway  con- 
structed to  connect  the  deeper  Hudson  River 
at  Albany.  N.Y..  with  the  St.  Lawrence  near 
Montreal.  The  route  most  discussed  would 
utilize  the  Champlain  division  of  the  Barge 
Canal.  Lair*-  Champlain  Itself,  and  the  Cham- 
bly  Barge  Canal  In  Canada.  The  effect  of 
this  would  be  to  reduce  sailing  distances  via 
the  present  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Port  of  New  York  by  more 
than  1,000  miles. 

When  It  COTnes  to  transportation,  I  have 
long  advocated  that  the  public  shovild  be 
afforded  fuU  usage  of  the  most  economical 
mode  or  modes  available.  However,  let  me 
stress  at  this  point  that  when  I  say  most 
economical — I  mean  most  economical  in 
terms  of  all  costs.  Including  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer. Moreover.  It  Is  essential  that  the  col- 
lateral effects  of  any  proposed  transportation 
project  be  weighed  In  appropriate  plvis  or 
minus  colximns.  We  must  see  the  picture — 
whole — not  In  parts. 

Up>on  doing  this.  I  find  that  any  Inclina- 
tion I  might  have  to  support  a  shorter  Lake 
Champlain  water  transportation  route  is 
completely  obliterated  by  the  devastating 
economic  consequences  such  a  Champlain 
Seaway  would  have  upon  the  entire  economy 
of  the  Northeastern  United  States.  Origi- 
nally I  Inclined  to  favor  this  proposal,  but  I 
had  only  touched  the  periphery  of  the  sub- 
ject. When  I  plxunbed  Its  depths  and  most 
maturely  considered  it,  I  believe  now  that 
the  United  States  would  not  receive  benefits 
from  this  waterway  commensurate  with  the 
vast  costs  with  which  her  citizens  would  be 
saddled.  Canada  may  be  able  to  find  eco- 
nomic Justification  for  improving  the  Riche- 
lieu River  and  thus  Insure  a  shorter  route 
for  traffic  In  and  out  of  Montreal,  but  one 
cannot  envisage  sufficient  advantages  to  the 
United  States  to  Justify  the  great  costs  to  her 
taxpayers.  I  may  be  accused  of  inconsist- 
ency. My  answer  Is  that  sometimes  con- 
sistency Is  a  stagnant  pool.  It  breeds  reptiles 
on  the  mind. 

It  will  be  my  purpose  at  this  hearing  to 
limit  my  remarks  to  the  effects  of  the  pro- 
posed waterway  primarily  upon  the  cltlaens 
at  my  own  State  of  New  York,  with  specific 
reference  to  those  communities  which  would 
be  most  Involved. 

First,  let  us  consider  residents  of  the 
Champlain  area  Itself.  They  have  been  told 
by  proponents  that  a  Champlain  Seaway 
would  benefit  them  because  It  would  "Make 
possible  the  transformation  of  all  locatlcwis 
along  Its  route  into  seaports." 

You  might  think  that  the  citizens  and  local 
officials  of  these  small  communities  would 
grasp  hold  of  any  sort  of  scheme  which  held 
even  remote  promise  of  transforming  them 
Into  seaports.  But,  these  folks  reoognlze  that 
It  Is  sheer  nonsense  to  expect  any  or  all  of 
the  Lake  Champlain  ccanmunitles  to  t)ec<Mne 
»eaix>rts  due  to  the  mere  fact  that  they  are 
located  on  a  deepwater  route.  They  need 
only  to  look  at  the  score  of  commimlUes  lo- 
cated on  the  deeper  Hudson  River  south  of 
Albany  to  see  that  it  takes  more  than  deep 
water  to  make  a  seaport.  They  had  bett«- 
review  the  chagrin  and  disappointment  of 
the  citizens  of  many  cities  along  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway.  They  too  had  been  per- 
suaded or  self -hypnotized  Into  the  belief  that 
their  clUes  would  become  great  seaports. 
Hopes  became  hoaxes.  There  were  no  per- 
ceptible changes.  The  seapOTt  argument  la 
as  useless  as  a  2-foot  yardstick.  Ogdens- 
burg  remained  as  before.  So  did  all  the  other 
cities  en  route.  Business  leaders  who  en- 
thusiastically supported  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  are  now  convinced  that  a  Champlain 
Waterway  wUl  fall  to  usher  In  great  marts  of 
International  commeroe. 

Perhaps  the  best  explanation  as  to  why 
Lake   Champlain   communities   can  hold    a 
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Uttla  hope  of  hAvlng  the  propoMd  Maway 
tr&QSf onn  tbem  into  Maport*  oom«a  from  Ui« 
prominent  naldent  of  on«  of  tbeae  oonunu- 
nltles.  Mr.  W.  R.  Caaey.  of  tha  ciutomliouae 
brokerage  flnn  of  F.  W.  Meyers  it  Co..  and  a 
resident  of  the  Champlain  araa  for  more 
than  70  years,  stated  In  a  letter  published  in 
the  June  21  PlatUburgh  Preae-EepubUcan; 
"CiUea  oa  Lake  Champlain  are  at  a  dis- 
advauitage  by  b«ing  too  far  removed  from 
market*.  There  would  be  no  re«Mon  for  a 
vessel  entering  at  Rouses  Point  to  discharge 
at  Burlington  goods  for  •  •  •  consumption 
to  the  New  York  metropolitan  area,  while  for 
a  little  more  freight  charge,  discharge  could 
be  made  to  the  New  York  area.  Just  because 
there  are  cities  favorably  located  geographi- 
cally on  Lake  Champlain  does  not  prove  that 
they  au-e  located  favorably  economically." 

or  further  significance  is  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Casey's  home  village  of  Rouses  Point,  located 
to  New  York  on  the  nM-thern  end  of  Lake 
Champlato.  went  on  recoexl  In  opposition  to 
the  project  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
village  board  to  December  of  last  year.  Ac- 
eortUng  to  the  Plattsburg  Press-Republican 
of  December  6.  the  village's  mayor.  Leo 
Letoumeau.  said  the  resolution  was  adopted 
because  "no  community  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  State  would  stand  to  benefit  from  lake 
■hipping"  and  that  "wastes  from  ships  would 
only  add  to  water  p<dlutlon  problems  already 
betog  experienced." 

A  year  ago  last  August,  the  New  York  State 
Jo  tot  Legislative  Committee  on  Commerce 
and  Economic  Development  held  a  public 
bearing  on  this  Champlain  Seaway  proposal. 
At  that  heartog.  Mr.  Peyson  E.  Hatch,  super- 
visor from  Essex  County  which  borders  a 
major  portion  of  Lake  Champlain,  testified 
•a  follows: 

"Should  the  waterway  be  built.  I  am  sure 
Xba  (pleasure)  boating  public  would  stay 
away  from  Lake  Champlato,  stoce  the  south- 
em  end  is  nothing  more  than  a  wtoding  and 
narrow  river.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  try 
to  compete  with  the  large  commercial  ships 
for  the  narrow  channel. 

"Since  todustry  needs  a  healthy  railroad. 
^tTiyt>'<"g  that  might  harm  the  railroad 
th^yq^**  not  be  undertaken.  As  a  public  offi- 
cial, our  town  needs  a  healthy  railroad  to 
help  pay  the  taxes.  In  the  small  town  of 
Wlllsboro,  the  Delaware  St  Hudson  pays 
f40,000  a  year  to  taxes. 

"It  U  my  beUef  that  It  Is  only  wishful 
thinking  that  to  open  the  Champlato  Water- 
way would  benefit  the  Champlato  Valley." 

I  think  that  It  U  also  of  great  significance 
that  an  organization  repreaenttog  all  Cham- 
plato are  coimty  supervisors,  as  well  as  all 
other  supervisors  to  the  State,  adopted  a 
reaolutlon  at  a  meettog  held  at  Utlca,  N.Y., 
to  January  of  this  year  to  opposition 
to  tbs  Champlato  Seaway.  Accordtog  to  the 
January  23  Buffalo  Evening  News,  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Supervisors  Association 
of  the  State  of  New  York  called  the  proposal 
"unnecaasary,  harmful  to  the  econcxnlc  and 
other  toterests  of  the  people,  and  a  project 
the  Federal  Oovernment  cannot  afford  to 
undertake." 

This  brtogs  us  to  the  subject  of  coats  and 
the  wUltogneas  and  ability  of  our  Oovern- 
ment, through  Its  taxpayers,  to  pay  such 
ooats.  Although  It  will  take  an  extensive 
engtoeertog  stirvey  to  determine  the  exact 
coat  of  eniargtog  the  waterway  to  accom- 
modate seagoing  ships,  I  have  seen  some  reli- 
able estimates  which  place  the  cost  of  con- 
structing a  27-foot  channel  to  exceaa  of  $1 
billion — and  even  to  these  days  we  should  be 
sure  this  project  is  paramountly  needed  be- 
fore spendtog  that  amount  of  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

When  this  Champlain  Seaway  scheme  was 
the  subject  of  a  previous  extensive  study  by 
this  Commission  to  1937,  it  was  found  that 
the  cost  for  a  27-foot-deep  channel  (the 
minimum    depth    required    for    oceangoing 


shijjs)  would  equal  nearly  four  times  the 
ampunt  to  be  saved  to  transportation  costs, 
that  was  to  1937  when  the  capital  cost 
w$  estimated  at  mora  than  $342  million  for 
a  47-foot  channel.  I  am  sure  that  no  ooe 
wiU  disagree  when  I  say  that  the  costs  of 
material  and  labor  have  at  least  tripled  since 
IM7.  Today's  cost  would  advance  to  over 
$1  billion.  That  is  a  staggering  sum  and 
hardly  commensurate  with  gains  to  our  com- 
merce and  todustry  and  well-being. 

Idthough  we  havent  heard  much  on  the 
subject  of  tolls  to  date,  I  believe  that  It  is  to 
th«  credit  of  at  least  one  proponent  who 
declared  at  the  August  28  heartog  held  in 
New  York  State  that  "this  seaway  can  be 
built  with  taxation  and  on  a  self-supporting 
basis  if  we  exercise  foresight  and  leader- 
ship." 

Ilowever.  I  think  it  would  take  more  than 
foresight  and  leadership  to  have  this  happen. 
Oa  the  basis  of  the  money-lostog  operation 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  every  year  stoce 
it  opened  in  1969,  I  think  it  woiiid  take  a 
small  miracle  to  make  Uie  proposed  Cham- 
plato Seaway  self-supporttog.  Indeed  the 
ar|iunent  that  the  Champlain  Route  could 
be  self-sustaintog  Is  about  as  useless  as  a 
scabbard  without  a  sword. 

Jn  the  5th  year  of  operation  of  the  1444 
mtllon  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  It  Is  steadily 
developing  more  cargo,  but  cargo  Is  far  be- 
hihd  the  estimates  and  far  behtod  paytog 
lt4  way.  Soon  the  seaway  must  either  raise 
tolls  or  accept  a  subsidized  status.  When 
thJB  seaway  began  its  first  year  of  operation 
to,  1959.  It  was  estimated  that  it  would  be 
hjindling  37  million  tons  of  cargo  annually 
by  1962.  The  voliime  last  season  was  25.593,- 
000  tons.  That  la  quite  a  shortage.  As  Bob- 
ble Burns  said,  "The  plans  o'  mice  and  men 
gaoig  aft  a-gley." 

*rhe  enabling  laws  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  toclude  an  obligation  to  place 
thte  seaway  on  a  self-sustaining  basis  by 
JUly  1.  1964.  Under  the  original  planntog 
it  was  not  totended  that  either  the  Canadian 
or  United  States  corporation  would  be  able 
td  pay  on  capital  costs  in  the  first  few  years. 
Although  traffic  Is  steadily  gaintog  (the 
April-July  volume  this  year  was  2,300.000 
tans  above  the  same  period  in  the  prevloxis 
yqar),  the  prospect  of  the  seaway  becoming 
seif-llquldating  and  self-supporting  Is  ex- 
tremely bleak. 

JAccordtog  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corp.'s  report  of  1962,  the 
Uhlted  States  share  of  tolls  for  the  year  up 
td  and  Includtog  1962  have  fallen  $6,415,786 
behind  the  Seaway  Tolls  Committees  esti- 
mates and  the  VS.  share  of  the  cumulative 
deficit  at  the  end  of  1962  reached  almost 
$11.6  million. 

■The  average  toll  on  the  89,914,308  tons  of 
traffic  moved  in  the  first  4  years  of  operation 
oi  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  was  49  cents  a 
t()n.  However,  to  Just  barely  meet  Its  basic 
financial  requirements,  the  tolls  should  have 
averaged  $1.03— or  more  than  double  the 
present  rate. 

Looktog  at  It  another  way.  traffic  would 
have  to  Increase  from  1962 's  25.593,000  tons 
tS  51  million  tons  annually  if  present  tolls 
at«  to  be  merely  adequate  to  meet  current 
c^ets.  But.  there  is  not  the  slightest  pros- 
pect for  such  a  doubling  of  traffic.  Moreover, 
even  this  tocrease  woiild  be  tosiifflclent  to 
t«ake  up  for  the  deficits  of  the  past  4  years. 
This  Is  a  fine  kettle  of  fish.  And  the  deficits 
djo  not  point  to  any  successful  Champlato 
Watprway. 

i  The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  Indeed,  shoxild 
stop  wishful  thinking  about  possible  future 
traffic  levels  and  raise  lU  tolls  enough  to 
become  self-sustaining  now,  and  such  tolls 
ifould  be  Improvldently  high. 

If  the  great  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  has  bred 
such  embarrassments,  deficits,  red  faces,  and 
chagrto,  what  would  the  weaker  Champlato 
Waterway  yield?  Only  more  deficits,  dis- 
qouragements,  and  disappointment. 


At  the  beglnntog  of  my  remarks  I  noted 
that  It  is  necessary  to  weigh  the  coUaterai 
effects  of  a  project  such  as  this  Champlain 
proposal  to  appropriate  plus  and  minus  col- 
umns— weigh  merits  against  demerits. 

Let  us  consider  who  the  principal  bene- 
ficiaries would  be  to  providing  a  deeper 
waterway  tlirougb  Lake  Champlato.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  they  would  be  the  same  peo- 
ple who  are  now  reaping  enormous  benefit 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway — namely,  for- 
eign shipping  interests. 

A  year  ago  this  month  a  story  appeared  In 
some  newspapers  In  my  State  by  the  late 
lamented  noted  Washtogton  columnist  Ray 
Tucker.  His  story,  based  on  "data  submitted 
to  Congress  and  the  Depfirtment  of  Com- 
merce." declared  that  the  St,  Lawrence  Sea- 
way: 

"Instead  of  providing  a  waterway  to  cheap- 
ly transport  American  goods  to  foreign  mar- 
kets. It  has  provided  entry  for  foreign  com- 
modities manufactured  and  mined  with 
cheap  labor  and  carried  in  ships  j>aylng  far 
lower  wages  than  American  rates." 

Although  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  has  re- 
sulted In  substantial  diversion  of  traffic  from 
the  east  coast  ports  of  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  the  diversion 
would  have  been  greater  If  It  were  not  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  now  too  costly  and  too 
time-consuming  to  move  Imports  and  exports 
to  and  from  lower  latitude  countries  via  the 
northern  St.  Lawrence  route. 

Although  my  own  port  of  New  York  has 
been  hurt  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  In  1961  It 
still  handled  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
Nation's  exports  of  the  following  high  value 
commodities:  motor  vehicles,  tires  and  tubes, 
automotive  parts,  machine  tools,  electrical 
machinery,  railway  locomotives  and  cars,  and 
semlfabrlcated  copper. 

In  this  same  year  the  port  of  New  York 
handled  more  than  60  percent  of  the  national 
Imports  of  the  following  commodities:  crude 
rubber,  edible  vegetable  oils,  wines  and 
liquors,  refined  copper,  crude  tto,  and  crude 
Elnc. 

What  would  happen  to  this  traffic  If  the 
proposed  Champlain  Seaway  were  put  into 
operation?  I  dont  think  you  need  a  crystal 
ball  to  see  the  answer.  Quite  obviously  the 
bulk  of  such  traffic  would  completely  bypass 
the  port  of  New  York.  And  without  a  doubt, 
the  impact  woxild  be  even  greater  on  other 
East  Coast  ports  which  would  not  even  be 
able  to  provide  top-loading,  servicing,  and 
fueltog  the  ships  Inbound  and  outbound  to 
and  from  the  Oreat  Lakes. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  the  Commerce 
and  Industry  Association  of  New  York,  rep- 
resenting more  than  3,500  todustrial  firms, 
most  of  whom  are  shippers.  Is  strongly  op- 
;>osed  to  the  Champlain  Seaway.  The  De- 
cember 1962  issue  of  Traffic  Management 
magazine  notes  that  the  association's  posi- 
tion was  based  upon  a  special  study  made 
by  the  organization's  transportation  coom- 
cll,  comprised  of  60  traffic  executives  of  large 
todustrial  corporations  and  SO  top  officials  of 
carriers  representing  most  modes  of  domestic 
transport. 

I  quote  now  from  a  letter  written  to  me 
on  August  12,  1963  by  Mr.  Arnold  Wltte,  gen- 
eral manager  of  that  association: 

"In  view  of  scheduled  hearings  regard- 
ing the  Champlain  Waterway  proposal,  we 
believe  you  might  wish  to  be  aware  of  our 
views. 

"Both  shlpi>er  and  carrier  members  of  the 
New  York  Transportation  Council  of  the 
Commerce  and  Industry  Association  of  New 
York,  Inc..  express  serious  doubt  that  the 
proposed  construction  of  the  waterway  Is 
urgently  needed. 

•"The  cost,  according  to  proponents  would 
range  from  $375  to  $750  million,  de- 
pendtog  on  the  desired  depth.  Some  engi- 
neers' estimates  run  as  high  as  $1  billion. 
This,  It  was  generally  felt,  Is  an  exorbitant 
price  for  a  project  which  might  or  might  not 
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engender  trade  for  New  York;  but  would 
probably  only  make  the  port  of  New  York 
a  gateway  for  seaway  traffic. 

"The  completed  waterway  wotild  bring 
about  lower  waterborne  transport  expenses 
lor  Canadian  mineral  Interests  primarily, 
but  there  Is  question  as  to  benefits  to  the 
American  taxpayer  and  Industries  located 
here.  Its  value  for  shipping  would  be  lim- 
ited t>ecau8e  it  would  be  unnavlgable  about 
5  months  of  the  year.  Railroads  which  are 
now  operating  at  levels  well  below  their  car- 
rying capacity  certainly  would  suffer 
through  lost  business  diverted  to  water  car- 
riers. 

"There  Is  no  todlcatlon  of  any  potential 
advantages  the  undertaking  would  present 
to  commerce  to  the  port  of  New  York,  nor 
is  there  any  way  of  ascertaining  whether  to- 
dustrial development  would  materialize  here. 

"There  seems  to  be  no  pressing  need  for 
building  another  waterway  outlet  to  the 
port  of  New  York,  especially  to  view  of  the 
surplus  of  transportation  services  now  avail- 
able to  todustry." 

Of  course.  It  is  no  surprise  to  ftod  that 
the  railroads,  for  very  sound  reasons,  are 
strongly  opposed  to  this  proposal.  I  am  sure 
that  they  will  adequately  explain  their  rea- 
sons for  their  position  so  I  will  not  attempt 
to  go  Into  them  at  his  time  except  to  say 
this:  Here  we  are  supplying  another  tax- 
consuming  facility  to  compete  with  exist- 
ing taxpaylng  facilities.  The  railroads  of 
New  York  SUte,  for  example,  to  1961  had 
about  68,000  employees  and  a  payroll  in  New 
York  State  of  about  $365  million  per  year. 
To  those  figures  must  be  added  the  niunber 
of  employees  and  the  payroll  of  New  York 
industries  supplying  the  railroads.  The  com- 
mon carrier  truckers  of  New  York  State  have 
a  large  number  of  employees  and  a  big  pay- 
roU. 

The  railroads  of  the  State  are  also  Impor- 
tant taxpayers,  so  some  part  of  this  facility 
which  would  compete  with  the  railroads 
would  be  paid  for  by  them.  My  understand- 
ing Is  that  their  real  estate  taxes  alone  to 
New  York  State  amount  to  about  $13  million 
per  year. 

Not  only  the  Commerce  and  Indxistry 
Association  of  New  York,  but  also  the  West 
Side  Association  of  Commerce  of  New  York, 
Is  opposed  to  this  project.  They  are  the 
voice  of  todustry  in  New  York  City.  They 
deserve  to  be  heard.  They  should  be 
listened  to. 

Also  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Brooklyn 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Is  opposed  to  the 
project  and  among  other  things  has  said 
this: 

"The  proposed  waterway  would  be  \m- 
navlgable  for  about  5  months  of  the  year, 
the  same  as  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  which 
has  lost  money  in  Its  operation  every  year 
since  It  opened.  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  this  project  would  range  from  $375 
to  $750  million,  depending  on  the  desired 
depth.  It  is  felt  that  the  Port  of  New  York 
would  only  be  used  as  a  gateway  for  the  Sea- 
way traffic,  contributing  to  congestion  to  the 
harbor  v«ithout  any  revenue  derived  from 
this  traffic.  It  Is  also  felt  that  Albany 
would  siphon  off  a  great  deal  of  upstate 
cargo  which  Is  now  shipped  through  the  Port 
of  New  York." 

Adding  further  weight  to  the  railroads' 
position  Is  the  fact  that,  to  quote  one  rail- 
road brotherhood  official,  railroad  employees 
"completely  concur  with  management  with 
respect  to  this  Champlain  Seaway  prc^x»al." 
Mr.  P.  B.  Boordman.  New  York  legislative 
chairman  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Englnemen.  has  testified  at 
New  York  hearings  on  the  proposal  as 
follows : 

"When  you  are  told  how  many  Jobs  such 
a  seaway  would  create,  please  keep  In  mind 
the  number  of  railroad  Jobs  which  could  be 
lost  on  the  other  hand.  In  the  11  counties 
along   the   proposed    waterway   route,    there 


are  more  than  5,500  employees  working  for 
the  4  prtoclpal  railroads  servtog  this  area. 
•  •  •  These  employees  were  paid  a  total  of 
$30,091,088  in  1961. 

"We  are  convtoced  that  moat,  if  not  all  of 
these  Jobs,  would  be  placed  to  very  serious 
Jeopardy  If  the  Champlato  Seaway  were  to 
result  in  the  abandonment  of  the  rail  lines 
now  serving  the  Champlain  and  upper  Hud- 
son Valleys  north  of  Albany. 

"Furthermore,  many  other  railroad  em- 
ployees In  other  areas  of  the  State  could  be 
affected  because  of  resulting  losses  of  traffic 
In  their  respective  areas." 

Tlie  railroads  and  railroad  labor  are  not 
alone  among  the  modes  of  transportation  to 
opposition  to  the  enlarged  waterway.  The 
February  1963  issue  of  the  Motor  Truck  News 
of  New  York  offered  the  following  observa- 
tions on  the  proposal: 

"We  can  only  see  economic  harm  for  the 
trucking  Industry  of  New  York  State  if  the 
seaway  is  constructed.  Tonnage  that  moves 
by  motor  carrier  would  be  lost  to  water  car- 
riers, and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
reason  to  believe  that  new  tonnage  would  be 
generated  by  the  seaway,  and  if  there  were 
that  it  would  move  by  trucks.  As  for  the 
local  truckman  In  New  York  City,  who  han- 
dles waterborne  traffic,  there  appears  little 
likelihood  of  any  increase  in  tonnage  avail- 
able to  him:  in  fact  It  would  appear  entirely 
possible  that  there  would  be  a  lessening  of 
available  tonnage  because  freight  whl<^ 
presently  moves  to  the  Port  of  New  York  by 
railroad  or  over-the-road  trucks  from  the 
Champlain  area  woxild  be  loaded  directly  on 
shlpMS  along  the  seaway  route." 

It  is  sheer  madness  to  construct  additional 
avenues  of  transpHjrtation  when  the  present 
systems  are  adequate.  No  one  yet  claims  that 
transportation  by  motor  truck,  air,  and  rail 
is  inefficient  or  objectionable  In  the  least. 
Then  why  destroy  m-  impair  existing  facilities 
and  embark  up>on  a  water  route  Involving 
grave  uncertainties  and  harm  and  unusual 
financial  ri^? 

The  Champlato  route  should  be  as  un- 
wanted as  a  wart  on  your  nose. 

And  who  would  be  the  principal  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  project?  In  1962  more  than 
half  of  the  6,351  passages  throiigh  the  St. 
Lawrence  were  by  ships  of  Canadian  registry 
as  compared  to  a  mere  507  of  United  States 
registry.  Most  of  the  remaining  ships  which 
used  the  St.  Lawrence  last  year  were  from 
northern  European  countries.  It  can  there- 
fore be  expected  that  those  shipping  lines 
from  southern  latitude  countries  and  the 
Far  EUist  would  be  added  to  the  list  of  for- 
eign beneficiaries  If  the  Champlain  Seaway 
Is  constructed.  It  might  well  be  assumed 
that  many  of  these  ships  of  southern  latitude 
registry  would  be  the  same  as  those  which 
are  now  serving  the  port  of  New  York. 
Where   are   they   from?     Here  is  the  story. 

For  the  first  6  months  of  1963  more  than 
one-sixth  of  the  6,059  ship  arrivals  at  the 
port  of  New  York  were  of  southern  latitude 
and  Far  Eastern  registry.  The  followtog 
countries  were  those  which  had  in  excess  of 
90  arrivals  over  this  6  month  period : 

Greece,  160;  Italy,  92;  Japan,  171;  Liberia, 
300;  Panama,  157.  Other  South  and  Latin 
American  combined,  179  (Argentina,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Colombia,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Venezuela,  Uruguay,  Nicaragua). 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  which  of  the 
shipping  lines  from  the  foregoing  countries 
would  take  advantage  of  the  shorter  water 
route  to  the  Oreat  Lakes  which  would  be 
afforded  by  the  Champlain  Seaway.  How- 
ever, it  could  be  logically  expected  that  a 
great  number  of  these  would  naturally  take 
advantage  of  the  shorter  shipping  route  to 
Midwestern  ports.  Although  there  were  only 
74  ships  from  Asian  countries  which  used 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  in  1962.  there  was 
more  than  double  that  number  (171)  of 
Japanese  registry  which  entered  the  port 
of    New    York.      Therefore    it    could    be   as- 


sumed that  there  would  be  a  substantial  In- 
crease In  the  number  of  ships  of  Japanese 
registry  which  would  enter  the  Great  Lakes 
from  a  Champlain  Seaway  because  of  the 
round  trip  saving  of  more  than  2.000  miles. 

I  am,  of  course.  In  favor  of  any  proposal 
that  would  enhance  our  foreign  commerce 
but  such  favorable  consideration  must  be 
correlated  to  other  factors.  It  cannot  be 
augmentation  of  foreign  conmaerce  at  any 
price.  We  set  side  by  side  the  advantages 
and  the  disadvantages,  the  merits  and  de- 
merits. If  we  are  primarily  to  feather  nests 
of  foreign  fiag  carriers  of  our  transoceanic 
commerce,  we  must  ask  to  what  degree  by 
way  of  reciprocity  is  our  own  commerce  and 
Industry  aided.  In  this  respect  no  data  or 
figvires  or  Information  has  been  made  mani- 
fest Justifying  oiu  vast  outlay  for  this  wa- 
terway. 

Indeed,  with  this  tremendous  outlay  and 
with  foreign  flag  carriers  reaping  advantages 
and  with  no  concomitant  benefits  to  us,  the 
United  States  would  be  like  a  fool  making 
a  feast  for  a  wise  nutn  to  eat. 

Before  one  erects  or  pulls  down  a  fence, 
one  usually  determines  the  actions  and  In- 
tentions of  one's  neighbor.  Our  neighbor 
to  ovu"  north  has  ventured  into  fields  not  of 
our  liking,  to  say  the  least. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  promoting 
sales  of  wheat  to  Red  Chtoa  in  return  for 
textiles  from  that  country.  I  quote  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  September  8,  1963,  as 
follows : 

"Paul  Martin,  the  Dominion's  Minister  of 
External  Affairs,  said  in  a  recent  speech  that 
the  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  should 
be  followed  up  with  other  contacts  with 
the  Conununist  covmtries,  including  China. 
He  emphasized  the  expansion  of  trade  as 
an  Importtmt  contact. 

"Perhaps  most  significant  was  Canada's 
agreement  to  admit  $7  million  worth  of  com- 
petitive goods  from  China — mostly  textiles — 
as  part  of  the  deal  in  which  she  will  sell 
187  million  b\ishels  of  wheat  to  the  Chinese 
over  the  next  3  years.  This  clavise  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  contract  despite  the  angry 
protests  of  Canada's  textile  industry. 

"It  has  been  vrldely  conceded  that  Canada, 
which  consistently  maintains  a  heavy  stir- 
plxis  of  exports  over  imports  in  trade  with 
the  Communist  nations,  could  not  substan- 
tially expand  these  exports  unless  it  admits 
more  Communist  goods.  The  willingness 
of  the  Government  to  accept  Chinese  tex- 
tiles would  seem  to  Indicate  that  Canada 
would  Import  competitive  products  to  ac- 
celerate exports  to  the  Communist  nations. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Over  half  of  Canada's  sales  to  the  Com- 
munists— some  $147  million — went  to  China, 
which  Is  blacklisted  by  the  United  States." 

Most  of  these  wheat  and  textile  shipments 
may  go  through  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 
Certatoly,  we  in  the  United  States  never  to- 
tended  to  help  build  and  support  a  route 
that  would  to  the  slightest  degree  give  any 
aid  and  comfort  to  Communist  China. 
Frankly,  we  deplore  the  action  of  Canada 
In  Its  deals  with  an  Implacable  foe  of  West- 
ern democracies — Red  China.  We  blacklist 
certain  cargoes  only  to  have  Canada  free  list 
them  as  far  as  Red  China  Is  concerned.  Cer- 
tainly we  would  not  want  any  possible 
Champlain  Waterway  contaminated  with 
Red  China  freight.  It  is  enough  that  we 
pay  part  of  the  charge  of  conveying  Red 
Chinese  advantages,  by  helping  discharge 
the  deficit  from  the  operation  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Canal.  I  would  not  want  this  nasty 
situation  exacerbated  by  any  Champlato 
Waterway. 

Indeed.  Camada  has  not  advanced  her 
cause  with  these  Communist  Chinese  ex- 
changes. While  on  that  score,  neither  has 
has  she  Incurred  by  a  long  shot  any  good 
will  with  her  deals  with  Castro.  Indeed, 
opinion  in  the  United  States  is  quite  to  the 
contrary. 
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W«  alao  hAVtt  toCUy  »  number  of  commu- 
nlUM  which  tspected  to  ben^t  from  the 
St.  L*WT«nc«  S«»wa7  wl^cta  today,  In  the 
Ucht  of  r«o«nt  «aq»«rlenc«  with  the  St.  Law. 
remce.  view  thia  Champlaln  Seaway  proposal 
with  strong  rasptdon.  I  have  bad  forwarded 
to  me  a  letter  from  the  preddent  of  the  St. 
Lawrenee  County  NaUonal  Bank.  Walter  M. 
Wllmahxint.  who  Identifies  himself  as  a  for- 
mer "enthusiastic  backer"  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
project.  Mr.  Wllmshtirst  state*  that  although 
he  expect*  that  the  flnanr.lal  problems  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  will  be  oorrected  In  time, 
he  adds: 

"I  balleT*  that  the  Lake  Champlaln  Sea- 
way 1*  unjustified,  at  this  time,  and  do  not 
bellev*  that  It  will  bring  Industry  or  any 
jjtat  Increase  In  bustneas  to  the  area  affected. 
la  fact.  U  could  be  very  damaging  to  the 
(tresent  recreational  facilities." 

ATvo^^1^  letter  forwarded  to  me  by  Mr. 
George  H.  Band,  vice  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Paper  Co.  which  operates  a  mill 
at  TlooDdcroga.  concludes: 

"We  see  no  benefits  but  feel  that  serious 
disadvantage*  would  result  to  our  operations 
U  the  seaway  were  copstrueted." 

MoTlng  further  west  In  New  York  State, 
we  find  many  other  respected  citizens  rais- 
ing serious  questions  regarding  thl*  pro- 
posal. Oa  June  31  of  this  year,  the  Roches- 
tar  Democrat  and  Chronicle.  In  an  editorial 
titled  "Doubtful  Ditch."  stated  that  with 
Mspeet  to  the  proposed  bllllon-doUar  coat  of 
the  project.  "Certain  better  things  (can  be 
t)  than  build  a  maaalve  ditch  to  damage 
'a  vast  recreational  region." 

A  T«  "»"*'•  editorial  appeared  S  days  later 
In  the  Jamestown  Post-Journal  which  noted : 

"Ifot  long  ago  we  saw  a  statement  to  the 
•ffeei  that  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  would 
be  iinable  to  meet  its  flnanrlal  obligations 
Tinlnas  It  Increaaed  Its  tolls.  Let's  not  build 
any  more  such  burdens." 

The  elty  which  would  be  hurt  the  most 
tn  the  western  part  of  New  York  State  is  a 
elty  which  has  already  suffered  seyere  eco- 
wn«Tii«  Impact  due  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way.   I  refer  to  the  city  and  port  of  Buffalo. 

Between  1957.  before  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way was  opened,  and  1961,  cargoes  using 
the  port  al  Buffalo  dropped  from  23  million 
to  is  mlUlon  too*.  As  of  July  ao  of  this 
y«ar.  t*o*r^  cargo  other  than  flour  han- 
dled at  the  port  totaled  8.583  tons,  compared 
with  8,381  tons  a  year  ago. 

Understandably,  the  port  of  Buffalo  could 
vxptKX  further  losses  of  trafflc  If  the  Cham- 
plaln route  were  opened  to  ocean-going 
ship*.  It  wa*  for  thl*  reaaon  that  the  Buf- 
falo Chamber  of  Ccmunerce  has  expressed 
the  following  view  regarding  this  proposal: 

"It  la  the  opinion  of  the  chamber  that 
this  waterway  would  further  weaken  the 
competitive  poaltlon  of  the  port  of  Buffalo 
In  much  the  same  way  as  did  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway. 

"Buffalo,  In  its  present  economic  state, 
can  111  afford  to  suffer  the  adverse  effects 
from  expenditures  of  huge  tnira*  for  what 
appears  to  be  an  economically  unfeasible 
venture. 

"Any  localized  gains  that  might  accrue 
from  this  undertaking  would  be  more  than 
offset  by  general  losses  which  would  be  ab- 
sorbed by  other  areas  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole." 

As  noted  earlier  many  citizens  of  my 
State  are  concerned  about  pollution  of  Lake 
Champlaln.  the  second  largest  fresh  water 
lake  In  the  United  States  other  than  the 
Great  Lakes.  They  are  concerned,  not  only 
from  an  esthetic  and  recreational  point  of 
view,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  future 
water  supply  for  our  growing  popxilatlon. 

I  have  beard  It  said  that  ships  don't  piunp 
their  bilges  in  or  otherwise  pollute  our  In- 
land waterways.    I  only  wish  this  were  true. 

I  note  that  my  colleague  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  Representative  Mn.r.«i,  of 
New  Ycwk,  has  si>onsored  Concxirrent  Besolu- 


Hloa  No.  45  for  the  specific  purpoee  of 
stopping  further  pollution  at  the  St.  Lav- 
lence  by  ship*  now  using  it. 

Dr.  Luther  L.  Terry  in  the  VS.  News  & 
World  Report.  September  18,  1968,  says  the 
tastest  growing  health  problem  In  this  coun- 
try Involves  water  and  air  pollution. 

Ocean-going  ships  with  their  refuse. 
Sludge,  oil,  and  bilge  wo\ild  make  the  clear, 
Umptd  waters  of  Champlaln  a  filthy  stew,  a 
smelly  bouillabalBse.  The  contamination 
Of  waters  In  a  river  like  the  St.  Lawrence, 
%ad  as  it  is,  is  far  less  than  In  a  lake,  like 
Champlaln.  The  defilement  usually  tuhb 
4own  the  river  and  empties  into  the  sea,  but 
tCk  a  lake  it  is  walled  in.  The  filth  remains 
and  settles.  Dr.  Terry,  Head  of  the  PubUc 
Bealth  Service,  thus  properly  sounds  a 
tolenui  warning. 

I  have  beard  it  further  argued  that  any 
^llution  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Is  due  to 
sources  other  than  ships.  However,  the  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Thousand  Islands  State 
Fark  Commission  has  stated  that  bilge  pump- 
ing does  occvu'  In  the  waterway.  On  June 
U  of  this  yetu'  Associated  Press  carried  a 
•tory  from  Watertown  annoxincing  that  the 
fark  conunlsslon  general  manager.  Ralph  D. 
Wallace,  was  filing  a  complaint  with  the  St. 
tJtwrence  Development  Co.  because  of  a  ship 
discharging  Its  bilge  along  the  beach  at 
Orasse  Point  State  Park  making  the  beach 
Viuaable  for  picnickers  and  campers. 

Waterways  are  unlike  highways.  We  can*t 
have  policemen  cruising  every  few  miles  to 
fnforce  antipollution  laws  and  regulations. 
l?he  only  certain  means  of  preventing  pollu- 
tion of  Lake  Champlaln  is  by  preventing  the 
(ources  of  such  pollution  from  entering  the 
lake  itself. 

One  of  the  most  absurd  arguments  ad- 
vanced In  support  of  the  waterway  is  that  it 
would  "make  available  a  fresh  water  supply 
for  the  State*  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
%nd  for  Long  Taianri  and  eliminate  all  fu- 
ture d^rpanrin  upon  the  Delaware  River 
watershed  for  additional  fresh  water  for  this 
same  area." 

This  is  sheer  nonsense. 

Considering  the  great  quantities  of  water 
that  would  be  vised  to  operate  the  essential 
high  locks,  where  would  the  additional  water 
tome  from? 

How  fresh  would  Champlaln  waters  remain 
With  great  ships  contaminating  and  polluting 
it  with  sludge,  oil.  and  bilge.  The  answer 
Is  clearly  made  by  Dr.  John  H.  Bland  of  the 
tJnlverslty  of  Vermont's  College  of  Medicine. 
fie  said: 

"1  do  know  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
Vlologlst  that  Lake  Champlaln  as  a  body  of 
tresh  water  could  not  continue  to  maintain 
Its  plant  and  animal  life  In  the  presence 
Of  oil,  sludge,  and  such  pollution  as  its  neces- 
•ary  Lf  deep  sea  vessels  ply  the  lake." 

to  the  Interim  report  of  the  International 
^olnt  Commission  on  the  Champlaln  Water- 
irsy  In  1937,  the  position  of  the  opposition 
^ras  svmunarlzed: 

"1.  There  had  been  an  Increase  In  domestic 
trade  to  and  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of 
the  United  States,  but  It  was  not  of  a  nature. 
tor  the  moet  part,  to  help  the  Champlaln 
»oute;  anthracite  and  petroleum,  for  In- 
ftance,  represents  a  large  tonnage  that  would 
not  travel  that  way  In  any  event. 
;  "3.  Transatlantic  steamship  rates  were 
Controlled  by  conferences  and  their  stability 
tras  easily  upeet.  Stability  could  not  be 
maintained  if  it  became  practicable  for  Euro- 

gan  tramp  steamers  to  go  up  Into  the  Great 
kes. 

"3.  Railways  of  both  the  United  States 
$nd  Canada  were  going  through  a  very  dlf- 
^cult  time.  If  competition  of  waterways 
4hould  be  added  to  that  of  highways,  the 
fallways  would  be  either  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness or  at  least  their  efllclency  and  purchas- 
ng  power  Impaired.  Reduce  their  purchas- 
:  ng  power  and  you  Injiired  the  community. 


•*♦.  The  proposed  water  route  would,  if 
successful,  be  disastrous  to  a  large  body  of 
railway  employees. 

"5.  Railway  facilities  were  more  than  ade- 
quate to  handle  all  available  and  prospective 
toiuuige.  It  was  not  in  the  public  Interest 
to  multiply  faculties  beyond  trafflc  require- 
ments, and  In  any  event  there  was  already  a 
water  route  in  operation  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  tidewater  by  way  of  the  New  York 
State  Barge  Canal. 

"6.  The  project  was  commercially  and  eco- 
nomically unsound  because  it  involved  the 
provision  by  the  Government  of  a  free  right- 
of-way,  whereas  the  railways  had  to  spend 
millions  of  dollars  on  theirs.  There  was  no 
Justification    for    subsidized    transportation. 

"7.  The  State  of  New  York  already  had 
8,000  miles  of  railways  and  47.000  miles  of 
highway,  as  well  as  635  miles  of  barge  canal. 
One  of  the  moet  efficient  and  best  equipped 
transportation  systems  in  the  world,  it  repre- 
sented an  enormous  Investment  of  capital. 

"8.  Some  witnesses  who  opposed  a  deep 
waterway  thought  there  might  be  Justifica- 
tion for  the  deepening  of  the  Richelieu  River 
and  canals  to  give  a  minimum  depth  of  13 
feet  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Hud- 
son. 

"9.  Opening  of  a  deep  waterway  from  the 
sea  to  the  Great  LcJces  would  bring  into  the 
Middle  West  the  competition  of  agricultural 
products  grown  by  cheap  labor  overseas; 
also  iron  ore  to  compete  with  the  products 
of  American  mines,  and  foreign  coal  to  dis- 
place native  coal. 

"10.  The  economic  picture  had  radically 
changed  since  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission reported  In  favor  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  waterway  in  December  1921.  At 
that  time  the  principal  factor  was  shipment 
of  export  wheat.  Today  that  was  no  longer 
an  Important  consideration.  At  that  time 
railway  equipment  and  terminal  facilities  on 
American  railways  were  admittedly  inade- 
quate.   That  was  no  longer  the  case. 

"11.  Even  if  the  waterway  were  successful, 
it  would  not  help  Vermont  and  New  York  In- 
terests along  the  route  because  the  trafflc 
would  be  mainly  through  trafflc. 

"13.  It  would  seriously  damage  recrea- 
tional interests  around  Lake  Champlaln. 

"13.  The  waterway  would  necessarily  be 
out  of  operation  5  months  In  the  year,  and 
If  successful  would  throw  a  heavy  burden  on 
the  railroads  dvirlng  their  least  profitable 
season.  They  would  have  to  provide  equip- 
ment in  winter  not  needed  In  the  sununer. 

"14.  The  cost  would  fall  upon  the  tax- 
payers of  both  countries  and  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  Justified  as  a  national  or  interna- 
tional Investment. 

"16.  The  very  slight  existing  trafllc  over 
the  waterway  made  it  highly  Improbable 
that  it  would  be  profitable  to  deepen  it. 
The  history  of  the  route  showed  an  almost 
eontlnuoxis  decline  In  trafflc. 

"16.  Waterways  were  only  Justified,  in  such 
a  region  as  that  under  consideration,  when 
rail  and  water  facilities  could  be  coordinated 
s'^  that  neither  would  cripple  or  destroy  the 
other.  That  was  not  the  present  case.  The 
proposed  waterway  would  simply  duplicate 
existing  efficient  rail  facilities. 

"17.  The  only  types  of  canals  that  had 
proved  successful  were  the  artificial  straits 
such  as  the  Suez  and  the  Panama  canals, 
the  shallow  barge  canals  such  as  thoee  of 
France,  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  and 
ship  canals  like  the  St.  Lawrence  channel 
and  the  Manchester  ship  canal.  The  present 
proposal  did  not  faL  strictly  within  any  of 
these  classes. 

"18.  All-water  services  between  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  had  already 
been  tried  and  had  proved  a  failure.  There 
was  ro  real  demand  for  such  a  service. 

"19.  What  was  needed  and  desired  today 
was  not  an  additional  means  of  transporta- 
tion, but  rather  the  most  efficient  use  of  the 
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available  facilities  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
tothepuWIe. 

"40.  It  was  not  practicable  for  deep  draft 
ocean  vessels  to  use  such  restricted  channels. 
"31.  Ttoe  business  Interests  of  New  England 
were  strongly  oppoeed  to  the  project. 

-«.  The  principal  requirement  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  was  not  such  slow  freight 
as  waterways  might  afford,  but  rather  fast 
service    for   mantifactiued    products." 

In  my  opinion,  this  opposition  Is  as  firm 
today  as  It  was  when  first  uttered.  Nay 
more,  the  difficulties  of  this  waterway  have 
been  Increased  and  the  opposition  is  even 
more  cogent  today.  Furthermore,  this  in- 
terim report  on  page  16  shows  the  foUowlng 
cogent  opposition  to  the  waterway: 

-The  Commission  has  given  very  careful 
consideration  to  the  evidence  and  argu- 
ments of  thoee  who  appeared  few  or  against 
the  proposed  waterway,  as  weU  as  to  the 
report  of  the  engineers,  but  finds  nothing 
that  would  Jxwttfy  It.  at  the  present  time.  In 
recommending  the  Improvement  of  the  all- 
water  route  from  MonUeal  to  the  Hudson 
River  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  the 
Richelieu  River,  and  Lake  Champlaln.  to  37 
feet,  to  14  feet,  or  to  12  feet. 

"The  Commission  Is  impressed  by  the  con- 
trast between  the  maximum  potential  an- 
nual saving  In  transportation  cosU,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  engineers,  and  t4ie  annual  car- 
rying charges  mentioned  In  (8).  For  a  27- 
foot  waterway,  the  maximvim  potential  an- 
nual saving  In  transp)ortation  costs  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  $4,710,340,  as  against  estimated 
annual  carrying  charges  of  117.646.400.  For 
a  14-foot  waterway,  the  figures  are  $75,600 
saving  and  $2,738,600  carrying  charges.  For 
a  12-foot  waterway  the  corresponding  figures 
are  $58,800  and  $953,000. 

"If  these  figures  were  even  approxlnaately 
correct,  the  United  States  and  Canada  would 
be  paying  each  year  on  account  of  the  Cham- 
plaln waterway,  If  it  were  a  27-foot  channel, 
nearly  four  ttmee  the  amount  saved  In  trans- 
portation costs.  If  it  were  a  14-foot  channel, 
36  times  the  saving:  and  If  It  were  a  13-foot 
channel,  16  times  the  saving. 

"After   careful   consideration   of   the  evi- 
dence adduced  at  the  hearings,  the  argu- 
ments of  thoee  who  appeared  in  support  of  or 
in  opposition  to  the  proposed  Improvement, 
the  detailed  report  of  the  engineers  appoint- 
ed to  assist  the  Conunlsslon,  and  the  briefs 
and  exhibits  filed,  the  Commission  l>egs  to 
report  that,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the    situation    Indicated    (in   the    preceding 
paragraphs)    as  to  a  13-foot  waterway.  It  Is 
neither   advisable   nor  economically   practi- 
cable to  improve  a  waterway  from  Montreal 
by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Richelieu 
Rivers  through  lAke  Champlaln  to  connect 
with  the  Hudson  River,  at  the  present  tinje." 
Gentlemen.  In  addition  to  all  I  have  thus 
far  said  about  this  project,  let  me  point  out 
one  more  thing.     We  have  a  transportation 
crisis  In  the  United  States  today.     It  Is  of 
such   serious   proportions   that    on   April    6, 
1962,  President  Kennedy  sent  to  Congress  a 
historic  message  relative  to  the  transporta- 
tion system  of  our  Nation.     In  this  message 
he  said  these  things,  among  others: 

"Transportation  is  thus  an  Industry  which 
serves,  and  is  affected  vrtth,  the  national  In- 
terest. Federal  laws  and  policies  have  ex- 
pressed the  national  Interest  In  transporta- 
tion particularly  In  the  last  80  years;  through 
the  promotion  and  development  of  transpor- 
tation facilities,  such  as  highways,  airways, 
and  waterways;  through  the  regulation  of 
rates  and  services;  and  through  general  gov- 
ernmental poHdes  relating  to  taxation,  pro- 
cxffement,  labor,  and  competition.  A  com- 
prehensive program  for  transportation  must 
consider  all  of  these  elemenU  of  pubMc 
policy.     •  •  • 

"Pressing  problems  are  burdening  our  na- 
tional transportation  system.  Jeopardizing 
the  progress  and  security  on  which  we  de- 
pend.   A  chaotic  patchwork  of  Inconsistent 


and  often  obsolete  leglslaUon  and  reg\UaUon 
has  evolved  from  a  hUtory  of  specific  actions 
addressed  to  specific  problems  of  Bi>eclflc  In- 
dustries at  specific  times.  This  patchwork 
does  not  fully  reflect  either  the  dramatic 
changes  In  technology  of  the  past  half  cen- 
tury or  the  parallel  changes  in  the  structure 
of  conipetition. 

"The  regulatory  commission  are  required 
to  make  thousands  of  detailed  decisions 
based  on  out-of-date  standards.  The  man- 
agement of  the  various  modes  of  transporta- 
tion Is  subjected  to  excessive,  cumbersome, 
and  tlme-consxmilng  regulatory  supervision 
that  shackles  and  distorts  managerial  Initia- 
tive. Some  parts  of  the  transportation  In- 
dustry are  restrained  unnecessarUy;  others 
are  promoted  or  taxed  unevenly  and  incon- 
sistently. •   •   • 

"Some  carriers  benefit  from  public  facili- 
ties provided  for  their  use.  while  others  do 
not;  and  of  those  enjoying  the  t»e  of  public 
facilities,  some  bear  a  large  part  of  the  cost, 
while  others  bear  little  or  none. 

"This  administration's  study  of  long-range 
transportation  needs  and  policies  convinces 
me  that  current  Federal  policies  must  be  re- 
shaped In  the  most  fundamental  and  far- 
reaching  fashion.   •    •   • 

"Investment  or  capacity  should  be  neither 
substantially  above  nor  substantially  below 
these  requirements,  for  chnmic  excess  capac- 
ity Involves  misuse  of  resources,  and  lack  of 
adequate  capacity  Jeopardizes  progress.  •  •  • 
"This  basic  objective  can  and  must  be 
achieved  primarily  by  continued  reliance  on 
unsubsldlzed  privately  owned  facilities,  op- 
erating under  the  incentive  of  private  profit 
and  the  checks  of  competition  to  ttee  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable." 

Now  we  are  here  talking  about  another 
subsidized,  publicly  provided  transportation 
faculty  to  compete  with  the  taipaylng  raU- 
roads  and  other  segments  of  our  privately 
owned  and  c^erated  national  transportation 
system.  We  already  have  an  excess  of  trans- 
portaUon  facilities,  and  the  cwnmon  carrier 
segment  of  our  transportation  system,  the 
raUroads  and  the  common  carrier  trucks,  are 
suffering. 

In  yesterday's  New  York  Times  appeared 
this  caption,  "Kennedy  Orders  Spending 
Curbed  m  the  1966  Budget."  The  article  In- 
dicated the  President  would  prohibit  any  new 
programs  not  previously  submitted  to  Con- 
gress. His  Champlaln  proposal  has  not  been 
submitted  to  Congress,  and  I  hope  it  never 
shall.  The  President  Is  quite  aware  of  huge 
expenditures  whUe  the  budget  remains  in 
imbalance.  The  President's  words  of  cau- 
tion cannot  go  unheeded  by  you. 

In  conclusion.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
th*  prapoeed  Champlaln  Seaway  1*  not  eoo- 
nomlcally  feasible,  is  not  in  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  the  Unit»d  Stetas  and 
Canada,  would  only  add  a  further  burden 
upon  the  taxpayer*.  woiUd  mainly  benefit 
foreign  shipping  (if.  in  fact.  It  would  benefit 
anyone  at  aU) ,  vrould  further  accentuate  our 
transportation  crisis,  and  I,  therefore, 
strongly  recomnaend  that  you  reafllrm  your 
1987  findings  and  reject  th*  proposal. 


Unirersity  of  Oklalioiiia  Pr«tf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or   OKUIBOKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSKNTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  September  17, 1999 

Mr.   ALBERT.     Mr.   Speaker.   I   am 

happy  to  announce  that  15  booka  puJ>- 

lished  \ry  the  Univenlty  of  Oklahoma 

Press   will  be  Included  tn  the  special 


section  of  1,7S0  books  recently  choaen 
for  the  White  House  Library.   For  CHOa- 
homa's  well-known  publishing  house  «i 
the  campus  at  Norman.  Okla.,  thl«  rec- 
ognition is  one  of  the  strongest  it  has 
enjoyed  since  lt«  f  oundinc  35  years  a«a 
All  CMdahomans  are  proud  of  the  re- 
markable growth  and  achievements  of 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  Press.    The 
press  has  grown  from  a  5-book-a-year 
publishing  house  in  1928  to  a  book  every 
5  days,  or  70  editions,  new  and  reprint, 
each  year.    The  annual  offerings  from 
N(Hinan.  Okla. — all  of  them  of  scholarly 
but  interesting  character — orange  from 
Xenophon's     "Anabasis"     in     classical 
Greek  to  how  to  drill  an  wl  well,  with 
many  stops  in  between  for  significant 
volumes  on  the  American  West,  Indian 
history,  and  early  American  exploratian. 
The  University  of  Oklahoma  Press  Is 
the  child  of  its  psu^nt  university,  which 
in  September  celebrated  its  71st  birth- 
day.   The  university's  fourth  president, 
WUliam  Bennett  Bizzell.  declared  in  his 
inaugural  address  in  1925  that  he  be- 
lieved it  the  duty  of  a  flrst-class  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning  to  publish  the 
results  ol  its  research  under  its   own 
auspices.    Three  years  later  he  put  his 
convictions  to  work  by  hiring  Joseph  A. 
Brandt.  the  young  city  editor  of  the  Tulsa 
Tribune,  to  do  sometiiing  new  and  sig- 
nificant  with   the   print  shop   on   the 
Norman  campus. 

The  Press*  first  book  was  published  in 
the  spring  of  1929,  a  volume  of  folklore 
entitled  "Polksay."  edited  by  B.  A.  Bot- 
kln,  then  a  member  of  the  IHnglish  fac- 
ulty. By  1932.  the  press  had  its  first 
big  success  with  the  selectlan  of  "Wah- 
Kon-Tah."  an  account  of  the  Oaage 
Tribe  of  Indians,  written  by  John  Jooei^ 
Mathews  of  Pawhudca,  himself  a  mem- 
ber of  the  tribe. 

Three  years  later,  Paul  B.  Sears,  then 
of  the  botany  faculty  at  Norman,  rocked 
the  Nation  wltti  his  acooont  of  man,  the 
land,  and  dust  storms  in  the  book. 
"Deserta  on  the  March,"  which  went 
through  numy  inintlngs  and  is  still  one 
of  the  most  active  books  in  the  press 
list.  38  years  later. 

To  a  retired  county  agent  of  Elyrla, 
Ohio,  however,  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa Press  owes  much  of  its  present 
stature.  He  had  sent  his  short  manu- 
script, passed  over  by  many  other  pt4>- 
llshers.  to  the  second  and  present  di- 
rector of  the  press,  fonner  Rhodes 
Scholar.  Savoie  Lottinville,  in  the  spring 
of  1943.  Lottinville  published  it  as 
"Kowman's  PoUy"  <m  July  5.  1943.  and 
ii  has  sold  more  than  350.000  copies  in 
the  years  since.  It  is  still  very  much  in 
print.  It  has  Uterally  changed  the  face 
of  North  America  by  reducing  the 
f..»,pH>ri«  on  plowing  of  land  and  subsU- 
tuting,  instead,  disk  harrowing. 

Under  Lottinrilles  leadership,  the 
Univer^ty  of  Oklahoma  Press  has 
achieved^  worldwide  distinction  as  a 
quality  publidilng  house.  The  Press  is 
now  pxx>bably  as  well  known  in  London. 
Cairo,  and  Manila  as  it  is  In  Oklahoma 
City  and  San  Francisco.  Historically  or 
literarily,  its  books  cover  almost  all 
n^iatis  of  the  globe,  drawing  scholarly 
avthors  from  everywhere.  Its  distribu- 
tion  machinery   Includes   London    and 
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AmsterdAin.  Through  its  European  dls- 
trlbuton.  W.  S.  H«U  k  Co..  Its  book* 
reach  Europe.  Throufh  Pefler  and 
Simons.  University  of  Oklahoma  Press 
publications  may  be  found  in  Asia. 
Africa.  Australia,  and  South  America. 
It  has  a  New  York  advertising  agency. 

The  recent  range  of  the  Press'  interests 
is  reflected  in  the  Centers  of  Clvlliza- 
Uon  series,  which  already  Include  10 
volumes  and  wiU  ultimately  extend  to 
150.  Each  of  these  small  volumes  deals 
with  a  great  city  at  a  particular  point 
of  its  flowering.  The  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse of  coimtrtes  as  far  away  as  Iran. 
Morxx5CO.  Eire.  Greece.  Italy.  Turkey, 
Syria,  and  Prance,  all  of  which  are  rep- 
resented In  the  series,  suggests  an  in- 
ternational influence  from  Norman, 
Okla.,  which  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  Oklahoma  is  still 
comparatively  young  culturally. 

The  Civilization  of  the  American  In- 
dian series  remains  perhaps  the  greatest 
and  most  representative  of  the  Press' 
achievements  since  its  fovindlng.  The 
series  now  numbers  70  volumes  with  at 
least  3  new  volxmies  coming  out  each 
year,  each  one  eagerly  sought  through- 
out the  United  States  and  overseas. 
Oklahoma's  own  Cheyennes.  Araphoes, 
Klowas.  Apaches,  Comanches,  Osages, 
Cherokees.  and  many  others  of  its  his- 
toric 67  tribes  figure  in  this  continuing 
publishing  program. 

For  the  whole  of  the  Trans -Mississippi 
West,  the  Press'  American  Exploration 
and  Travel  series  and  Western  Frontier 
Library,  the  one  nimibering  40  volumes, 
the  other  23.  are  of  high  Interest.  Hardly 
a  State  west  of  Missouri  is  not  repre- 
sented in  either  or  both  of  these  series. 
At  least  two  books  are  published  in  each 
series  during  the  year. 

During  the  last  3  years,  the  Press' 
growing  publications  program  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics  has  won  the 
attention  of  scholars  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  The  effort  in  this  direction 
is  dlcUted  by  Director  Lottinville's 
aphorism  that  there  is  not  an  audience 
for  books,  but  scores  of  audiences  for 
books  of  i»rticular  interest  to  each. 
Lottlnvllle  is  convinced  that  a  healthy 
development  in  scholarly  publishing  dic- 
tates the  constant  reexamination  of  the 
extent  and  tastes  of  these  audiences. 

It  has  been  a  policy  of  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  Press  for  many  years  to 
publish  at  least  one  book  each  season 
in  each  of  the  fields  of  Uterary  criticism, 
music,  art.  and  the  theater — subjects  of 
high  cultural  slpiiflcance.  and  again  all 
the  more  significant  for  coming  from 
Oklahoma,  which  won  its  spurs  as  a 
State  only  before  Hawaii.  Alaska.  Ari- 
zona, and  New  Mexico. 

History,  which  has  made  Americans  as 
much  aware  of  their  national  past  as 
almost  any  other  people,  because  of  the 
intensive  job  that  has  been  done  on  It 
In  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  has 
greatly  enlivened  not  only  the  story  of 
Oklahoma,  to  which  the  Press  has  con- 
tributed no  fewer  than  80  voliunes.  but 
the  story  of  such  neighboring  States  as 
Kansas,  Missouri.  New  Mexico.  Texas, 
Arkansas,  and  Colorado— all  of  which 
are  represented  In  the  Press  list  either 
by  full-statured  histories  in  1  volume 


or  by  multlvolumed  projects  on  various 
aspects  of  State  history. 

"Oklahoma  has  a  record  of  being  a 
goo4  neighbor,"  says  EHrector  Lottin- 
ville.  "But  our  responsibility  extends 
even  further  than  that:  It  asks  that  we 
develop  and  share  the  history  of  our 
neighboring  States,  whose  progress  is 
linked  indissolubly  with  our  own.  Per- 
hapl  we  can  grow  together  to  even 
gresiter  heights  in  the  years  to  come." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  salute  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press  and  its  disUngulshed 
director.  Mr.  Savoie  Lottlnvllle,  who  is 
largely  responsible  for  much  of  its 
success. 


Chi^aB  Mills  Explains  Basic  Principles 
Behind  HJt  8363,  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1963 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  A.  S.  HERLONG,  JR. 

or  rLomu 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  17, 1963 
_..  HERLONO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leate  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  includ- 
ing in  the  RxcoRD  a  statement  released 
Monday,  September  16,  by  Chairman 
MitLS,  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Me^ms,  explaining  the  intent  and  pur- 
pose of  section  1  of  HJl.  8363,  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1963: 


CHAnxAM  Wn.BTjm  D.  llnxs,  CoMMrrm  on 
Wats    and    Mx&nb,    Kxpi.ain8    Intxmt    and 

pUXPOSS    OF    8KTIOM     1    OT    HJl.    8363,    THX 

Revintje  Act  or  1963 

Ab  the  author  of  lectlon  1  of  the  bUl.  I 
i»oald  like  to  explain  Its  Intent  and  purpose. 
The  purpose  ot  thl«  tax  reduction  and  re- 
Ti«k>n  bill  U  to  looeen  the  constraints  which 
pnBent    Federal    taxation    Impoeea    on    the 
American  economy.    The  reeulta  of  these  tax 
retluctlona   and   revlatona   wUl    be   a   higher 
level  of  economic  activity.  fUUer  use  of  our 
manpower,  more  Intensive  and  proflUble  uae 
of  our  {>lant  and  eqvilpment;  and  with  the 
Increaaes  In  wages,  salarlee.  proflts.  consump- 
tion.  and  Investment,  there  will  be  Invireaaes 
In  Federal  tax  revenues.     Increases  In  eco- 
nomic activity.  In  the  use  o*  our  resources. 
In    personal   and  bualness   Incomes,  and  in 
Fetferal  revenues  might  be  also  realized  if.  In- 
stead erf  reducing  taxes,  the  Congress  and  the 
adtnlnlBtration    Increased    expenditures    of 
Government.     In  other  words,  there  are  two 
roads  the  Government  could  fcrflow  toward  a 
langer,  more  prosperous  economy — the  tax  re- 
duction road  or  the  Government  expenditure 
merease  road.    There  U  a  difference — a  vitally 
important   difference — between    them.     The 
Inerease    In    Government    expenditure    road 
gets  us  to  a  higher  level  of  economic  activity 
with  larger  and  larger  shares  ot  that  activity 
Initiating  In  Government — ^wlth  more  labor 
and  capital  being  used  directly  by  the  Gov- 
erwnent  In  Ito  activities  and  with  more  labor 
and  capital  In  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy being  used  to  produce  goods  and  services 
on  Government  orders.     The  tax  reduction 
road,  on  the  other  hand,  gets  us  to  a  higher 
level'  of  econcMnlc  activity— to  a  bigger,  more 
piDsperottB.  more  efficient  economy— with  a 
lafger  and  larger  share  of  that  enlarged  ac- 
tivity Initiating  in  the  private  sector  of  the 
edonomy— In  the  decUlon  ot  Individuals  to 
titantLBB  and  cjlverslfy  their  private  consump- 
tUm  and  in  the  decisions  ot  business  oon- 
e^ns  to  Increase  their  productive  capacity— 


to  acquire  more  plant  and  machines,  to  hire 
more  labor,  to  expand  their  Inventories— and 
to  diversify  and  increase  the  efBciency  ot  their 
production.  .  , 

Section  1  of  the  biU  is  a  firm,  positive 
assertion  of  the  preference  of  the  United 
SUtes  for  the  tax  reduction  road  to  a  bigger, 
more  progressive  economy.  When  we,  as  a 
Nation,  choose  this  road  we  are  at  the  same 
time  rejecting  the  other  road,  and  we  want 
it  understood  that  we  do  not  Intend  to  try 
to  go  along  both  roads  at  the  same  time. 

The  further  meaning  of  section  1  of  the 
bill  U  that  no  Government  activity  is  to  de- 
pend for  its  Justification  on  the  amount  it 
contributes  to  the  total  spending  of  the  econ- 
omy   because  we  prefer  to  reduce  taxes  and 
allow  individuals  and  business  concerns  in 
their  own  rights  to  make  that  contribution. 
On  the  contrary,  any  and  all  activities  of  the 
Goverimient  have  to  be  Justified  on  their  Im- 
portance in  serving  other  essential  goals  of 
the   Nation.     There   is  no  further  Justifica- 
tion for  an  indifferent  attitude  toward  waste- 
ful, inefficient  Government  activities,  merely 
because  they  incldentaUy  give  employment- 
tax  reduction  will  also  create  Job  opportuni- 
ties  and  in   lines  of  activity  which   better 
satisfy   the   character   and   demands   of   the 
people  for  an  enriched  life.    There  is  no  more 
Justification  for  half-hearted  efforts  or  out- 
right failure  to  eliminate  Government  pro- 
grama   that  have   outUved  their  lisefulness 
Just  because  they  also  contribute  to  the  total 
spending  stream  of  the  economy— that  con- 
tribution WiU  be  better  realized  by  increasing 
the  purchasing  power  of  consumers  and  in- 
vestors through  tax  reduction.    Finally,  there 
Is  no  further  occasion  for  using  the  addi- 
tional revenues  which  will  be  generated  by 
the  expansion  of  the  economy  as  a  result  of 
tax  reduction  and  revision  to  finance  addi- 
tional  Investment   expenditures,   solely    be- 
cause  those   additional   expenditures   might 
add    further   to   expansion   of  economic   ac- 
tivity.    If  such  additional  expansion  U  de- 
sired or  needed,  tax  reduction  will  achieve  it 
Just  as  surely  and  through  vigorous  and  pro- 
gressive forces  of  the  private  sectors  of  the 
economy.  ^    ^^ 

Let  me  emphasize  the  last  point.  Section  1 
of  the  bill  announces  very  clearly  that  we 
are  not  rejecting  a  balance  In  the  budget 
as  the  guiding  criterion  for  management  of 
the  finances  of  the  Federal  Government.  We 
are,  indeed,  emphatically  reaffirming  that 
criterion.  We  are  confident  that  within  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time,  tax  reduction 
and  revision  wUl  result  in  larger  Federal  rev- 
enues than  those  we  could  expect  without 
these  tax  changes.  Section  1  of  the  blU  calls 
uj>on  both  the  Executive  and  the  Congress  to 
restrain  Government  expenditures  so  that 
thU  Increase  in  revenues  can  reduce  deficlU 
and  bring  us  sooner  to  realization  of  the  goal 
of  a  balanced  budget  in  a  prosperous 
economy.  , 

I  have  stressed  the  contribution  thU  bill 
will  make  in  achieving  a  balanced  budget 
and  an  enlarged  economy.  These  are  the 
principal  economic  objectives  of  the  bill. 
If  I  were  called  upon  to  give  a  definition  of 
the  phrase  "fiscal  responsibility."  this  U 
Just  how  I  would  define  It.  It  means  con- 
ducting the  finances  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  such  a  way  that  a  balanced  budget 
can  be  and  Is  achieved  in  an  economy  which 
Is  growing  rapidly,  providing  adequate  em- 
ployment and  investment  opportunities, 
making  full  use  of  its  caplUl  and  human 
resources,  and  giving  the  fullest  possible  play 
to  the  InltUtive  and  venturesomeness  of  the 
private  sector.  Tax  reduction  and  revision 
wlU  make  it  possible  for  vis  to  achieve  these 
objectives— to  be  fiscaUy  responsible— with 
minimum  direct  intervention  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  decisions  of  individuals  and 
business  concerns.  , 

It  has  been  argued  by  some  that  this  DUi 
represents  an  effort  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  manage  the  economy  and  ignores 
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the  precept  that  taxation  shouid  be  far  rev- 
enue purposes  only.  Ths  argument  is  com- 
pletely wrong.  This  bill  refiects  an  effort  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  reduce  and  re- 
move— not  to  ImpKjee — tax  constraints  on 
the  eoononry.  to  give  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy  greater  wherewithal  to  do  what 
comes  naturally  to  it  and  which  increases  the 
well  being  of  ail  of  us.  Moreover,  it  affords 
us  the  greatest  possible  assursAce  that  we 
will  before  long  secure  revenues  equal  to — 
or  even  greater  than — Goveriunent  expendi- 
tures. Indeed,  fallxire  to  provide  tax  re- 
duction and  revision  at  this  time  would  be 
fiscally  irresponsible.  It  would  represent 
the  Federal  Govermnenfs  Ignoring  the  ad- 
verse Impact  of  its  excessive  tax  burdens  on 
the  economy  and  on  the  budget.  We  must 
remember  that  tax  policy  cannot  be  made 
in  a  vacuum.  If  we  are  to  be  responsible, 
we  must  give  the  closest  possible  attention 
to  the  effects  on  the  economy  of  what  we 
do — or  fail  to  do — in  tax  poMey. 

Thto  bUl,  therefore,  represents  a  respon- 
slbte  discharge  of  our  duties  to  sound  fiscal 
management. 


Tke  AMericaa  Effort  in  Oceaaofraphj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  caurosma 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  17, 1963 

Mr.  HAIWA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 9  I  had  extension  of  my  remarks 
on  the  Soviet  challenge  In  oceanographlc 
research  and  development  inserted  in 
the  CoMGRESsitmAL  RacoRD  at  page  16588. 
In  those  remarks  there  was  emphasised 
the  importance  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
oceans  of  the  world  in  terms  of  the  fu- 
ture of  mankind.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  partially  document  the  aggressive  and 
impressive  program  the  Soviets  have 
launched  recently.  Today  I  should  like 
to  address  myself  to  a  short  and  there- 
fore necessarily  incomplete  assessment 
of  what  the  United  States  is  doing  and 
to  set  forth  some  of  what  we  should  do, 
if  we  appreciate  the  grave  necessity  for 
an  improvement  in  our  effort. 

The  bulk  of  the  American  official  effort 
in  oceanography  is  carried  out  in  con- 
junction with  the  military.  We  have  a 
polyglot  fleet  of  24  vessels.  All  are  over- 
aged  conversions  of  ships  originally  de- 
signed for  other  missions.  Thirteen  of 
these  are  Navy  survey  craft  operationally 
controlled  by  either  Serv-Lant  or  Serv- 
Pac.  They  receive  their  assignments 
from  the  UjS.  Naval  Oceanographic  office. 
Crews  are  either  Navy  or  MSTS.  These 
craft  range  from  the  three  largest  which 
are  converted  Victory  ships  484  feet  in 
length  and  displacing  13,000  tons  to  a 
converted  YF.  displacing  200  tons.  The 
remaining  11  ships  are  assigned  to  mili- 
tary research  and  development  and  op- 
erate for  various  Navy  laboratories  in- 
terested in  weapons,  detection,  and  un- 
derwater sound.  In  this  force  there  are 
three  converted  submarines  of  the 
Archer/lsh  class.  They  perform  the  kind 
of  tasks  best  suited  to  their  operational 
ablUUes  but  aU  are,  besides  being  quite 
old,  limited  in  submergence  time,  too 
noisy,  overcrowded  and  severely  limited 


in  laboratory  space.    It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  not  one  of  these  ships  was  specifi- 
cally constructed  for  the  purpose  it  now 
serves  and  all  date  back  to  World  War  n 
or  earlier.   Although  our  oceanographers 
have  not  lacked  in  resourcefulness  and 
it  is  true  that  they  have  accomplished 
some  rather  noteworthy  advances,  effi- 
ciency has  certainly  not  been  the  hall- 
mark of  the  U.S.  oceanographlc  effort. 
Further,  serious  limitations  encompass 
our  efforts  because  the  small  number  and 
the  character   of   our  committed  fleet 
inherently  restrict  operations  and  results. 
It  is  true  that  some  private  and  semi- 
private  research  organizations  have  been 
notably  active  in  the  study  of  the  oceans. 
Among  these  are  Woods  Hole  Oceano- 
graphic Institution,  Scrlpps  Institution  of 
Oceanography.  Stanford  University,  New 
Yoric  University,  and  the  Lamont  Geo- 
logical Observatory.    Besides  these  lead- 
ers there  are  a  scattering  of  lesser  lights 
in  higher  learning  institutions  and  some 
limited   but   important   research   being 
done  by  industrial  firms  like  the  National 
Marine  Consultants  of  Anaheim.  Calif. 
AU  of  these  groups  employ  an  array  of 
vessels  that  range  from  the  vintage  of 
the  TeVega.  an  old  four-master  used  by 
Stanford,  to  the  really  modem  Atlantis 
II.    Same  of  these  groups  prefer  sailing 
vessels  Uke  the  TeVega  for  although  they 
are  slow,  they   avoid  the  noise   inter- 
ference of  the  heavy  marine  engines.    In 
the  varied  conversions  of  the  civilian 
fleet  besides  the  sailing  vessels  there  are 
former    tugs,    catamarans,    freighters, 
trawlers,  draggers,  and  transports. 

What  we  in  America  need  desperately 
to  do  in  this  field  is  to  awaken  ourselves 
to  the  importance  of  oceanography  in 
world  affairs  and  the  emerging  possibil- 
ity that  the  control  of  the  resources  and 
powers  of  the  seas  may  be  the  Iso^est 
single  determinant  in  world  domination 
in  the  future  of  our  planet.    Appreciat- 
ing the  urgent  need  to  move  we  should 
do  so  on  several  fronts.    First,  our  col- 
leges and  universities  should  direct  more 
effort  and  students  to  the  study  of  ocean- 
ography and  its  related  fields.    Our  rep- 
resentatives  in   the   State   Department 
and  in  the  U.N.  should  urge  and  support 
resolution  of  the  legal  barriers  for  juris- 
diction in  ttie  seas  of  the  world  and  de- 
velop legal  principles  to  protect  the  in- 
vestments for  development  of  the  food 
and  mineral  resources  to  be  found  there. 
Funds  should  be  appropriated  to  estab- 
lish a  data  collection  center  with  com- 
munication to  all  resources  now  existing 
and  to  be  developed  in  measuring,  map- 
ping, and  sampling  the  variables  in  the 
farflung  waters  of  our  oceans.    A  truly 
up-to-date  fleet  scientifically  and  prac- 
tically built  and  developed  to  do  the  ma- 
jor on-the-spot  research  and  laboratory 
work  should  soon  be  on  the  boards  and 
in  the  ways.    Some  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence Committee  on  Oceanography  de- 
serve serious  consideration  and  immedi- 
ate attention.    That  report  requests  the 
construction  of  70  vessels  specifically  de- 
signed for  this  kind  of  mission  to  be 
coiistructed  in  the  next  10  years  at  a 
proposed  expenditure  of  $213  million.    In 
comiMUison  to  the  Russian  effort  this  is 
hardly  calculated  to  catch  us  up  in  what 


could  be  the  important  \inseen  gap  In 
technological  know-how. 

Oceanography,  this  hydrological  syn- 
thesis of  physics,  chemistry,  biology, 
meteorology,  geok^^.  and  electrossics,  is 
the  key  to  the  vast  storehouse  ct  the 
sea.  In  the  years  to  come  the  history  of 
mankind  may  well  hinge  on  the  ques- 
tion of  how  soon  this  key  will  be  per- 
fected and  who  will  hold  it  May  we 
hope  that  the  Members  of  this  body  will 
want  the  key  to  be  forged  soon  and  to 
be  held  firmly  in  the  hands  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  free  world. 


A  Tribute  to  H«a.  Leim  Descyer 


EXTTa^SION  OP  REMARKS 

or  ►' 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESKNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  September  17. 1963 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day evening.  September  12th,  the  Ohio 
Society  paid  tribute  to  House  Parlia- 
mentarian, the  Honorable  Lewis  Desch- 
ler.  in  an  evening  entitled  "A  Tribute  to 
Lew." 

The  Ohio  Society  was  honored  by  the 
presence  of  the  distinguished  Speaker, 
the  Honorable  Johw  W.  McCormack;  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the  Hon- 
orable Carl  Albert;  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  Honorable 
Chaelm  Hiu-KCK.  who  spoke  of  the  tre- 
mendous contributions  of  Parliamen- 
tarian Lew  Deschler  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  American 
people. 

The  program  also  Included  stimulating 
speeches  by  the  Honorable  Clarence  J. 
Brown,  dean  of  the  Ohio  delegation  to 
the  House  of  Representatives;  the  Hon- 
orable Clarence  Cannon,  chairman  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee; 
and  the  Honorable  Anthony  J.  Cele- 
brezze.  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  the 
Honorable  Secretary  of  Labor,  Wlllard 
W.  Wirtz;  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
the  Honorable  J.  George  Stewart;  and 
the  Honorable  Ralph  Roberts,  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  following  statement  was  made  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
Honorable  Charles  Hallbck: 

Lew  Deschler  is  the  only  guy  in  politics  I 
know  of  whose  return  to  office  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. 

And  Lew— let  me  say  to  you  that  if  the 
time  should  ever  come  when  I"m  Spealcer  of 
the  House — and  you  can  put  up  with  me.^ 
you've  got  a  tenure  as  long  as  either  one  of 
us  lasts. 

As  far  as  Fm  concerned,  Lew  U  the  world's 
best  Parliamentarian — by  any  standard  you 
want  to  apply,  including  pound  for  pound. 

He's  one  person  I'm  convinced  would  rather 
be  right  than  Preaident.  And  if  he's  ever 
been  wrong,  nobody  has  proved  it — to  my 
knowledge. 

You  know.  Lew  maintains  a  legal  residence 
out  in  ChllUcothe,  which  U  far  •nough  away 
from  Washington  that  nobody  knows 
whether  he  votes  Democrat  or  RepubUcaa. 

I  guess  maybe  I'm  glad  I  donX 
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Z'Te  Alway*  Mid  »n  Independent  U  a  per- 
■on  Who  doecnt  care  what  happens  to  the 
country,  but  111  take  that  back  as  far  as  Lew 
Is  oonceraed. 

Re's  been  around  for  a  long,  long  time — not 
too  lone.  T°u  understand — and  I've  known 
him  moet  of  the  years  he  baa  served  In  the 
Congress. 

Incidentally,  he  spent  3  years  working 
his  way  up  from  messenger  to  Parliamentari- 
an and  33  years  proving  that  we  were  right 
when  we  hired  him  in  the  first  place. 

Seriously,  for  my  money  nobody  could 
possibly  have  been  more  lo3ral  to  the  people 
he  has  served  on  both  tides  of  the  aisle. 

And  one  of  the  greatest  tributes  I  can  pay 
to  him  Is  to  Bay  that  he  has  understood  and 
appreciated  the  role  of  Parliamentarian,  and 
that  through  the  years  he  has  demonstrated 
this  understanding  and  appreciation  by  a 
complete  dedication  to  his  assignment. 

He  has  been  fair  and  Impartial  to  all  con- 
cerned and — I  might  add — fiercely  Jealovts  of 
the  prerogatives  of  the  House. 

I  think  I  speak  for  everyone  here  when  I 
say  that  there  has  never  been  the  slightest 
doubt  In  anyone's  mind  that  Lew's  one  ob- 
jective has  been  to  serve  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  fuU  extent  of  hU  energy  and 
ability  and  that — believe  me.  is  considerable. 

In  the  fears  I  have  known  him,  he  has 
been  my  trusted  friend,  as  I  hope  I  have 
been  hU. 

You  know,  we  couldn't  operate  this  com> 
plicated  piece  of  machinery  which  is  the 
Congress,  with  all  of  the  pulling  and  hauling 
that  Is  such  an  Integral  part  of  our  two- 
party  system,  without  mutual  trust. 

And  no  one  has  a  more  delicate  role  to  fill 
In  this  operation  than  Lew. 

Let  me  say  for  myself,  that  I  have  never 
bad  the  first  occasion  to  question — for  an 
instant — Lew  Deschler's  good  faith — and  we 
have  weathered  some  pretty  severe  legis- 
lative storms. 

A  lot  Is  said  about  Indispensable  people, 
and  I've  been  around  long  enough  to  realize 
that  none  of  us  Is. 

But  Lew  comes  about  as  close  to  that  as 
anybody  I  know.  Let's  face  It:  we  woxildn't 
dare  fire  him — either  side. 

And  I  J\ut  hope,  as  we  pay  this  richly 
deserved  tribute  to  a  wonderful  guy  and  a 
great  American  that  he  proves  to  be  Just  as 
Indestructible  as  he  Is  Indispensable. 

The  following  inspirational  prayer  was 
offered  by  the  Chaplain  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Dr.  Bernard  Braskamp: 

ICost  merciful  and  gracioxis  God.  grant 
that  during  the  fellowship  of  these  evening 
hours  we  may  have  the  blessings  of  Thy 
grace  and  favor. 

Our  hearts  rejoice  as  the  Ohio  Society  be- 
stows Its  tributes  of  praise  upon  our  beloved 
and  highly  esteemed  friend  and  fellow  cltl- 
sen,  whom  we  affectionately  call  "Lew"  and 
who  for  36  years  had  rendered  significant 
service  in  the  Congress  as  Parliamentarian 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  acknowledge  gratefully  that  Thou 
hast  endowed  him  richly  with  many  out- 
standing talents  and  gifts  for  the  high  voca- 
tion of  leadership  In  the  business  of  state- 
craft, enabling  him  to  contribute  worthily 
to  the  welfare  of  otu"  beloved  country. 

We  thank  Thee  for  his  sincere  and  simple 
faith  in  God;  his  integrity  of  character  and 
lofty  idealism;  his  patriotism  and  devotion 
to  duty:  his  wisdom  In  cotinsel  and  his  clear 
mindedness  In  formulating  policies  of  gov- 
ernment that  are  Just  and  righteous. 

May  his  own  heart  be  filled  with  Joy  as  he 
goes  up  and  down  the  courts  of  memory  and 
calls  to  mind  those  30  years  of  faithful 
service  and  continues  to  accept  with  an  In- 
domitable spirit  the  many  arduous  tasks  and 
responsibilities  which  demand  and  challenge 
the  consecration  of  his  noblest  manhood. 

Hear  us  In  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace. 


M^.  Chuabcr  of  CoMMcrce:  Riffbt-To- 
Work  G>mmitte« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


i. 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OT   PSMNSTXTANIA 

THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  September  17. 1963 

%/Lc.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  medicine 
man  of  the  far  right  who  make  up  the 
select  committee  for  the  right  to  work  of 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  have 
come  up  with  a  remarkable  new  claim 
for^ their  product: 

It  not  only  protects  workingmen  from 
thtir  imions  but  it  "skyrockets"  the 
membership  of  unions  as  well — they 
sar. 

If  it  were  true  it  would  be  a  neat 
trick— so-called  right  to  work  making 
the  unions  stronger  and  weakening  their 
membership  in  the  same  breath. 

Obviously  both  diametrically  opposed 
claims  cannot  be  true,  even  if  the  U.S. 
Chamber    of    Commerce    does    say    so. 

jThe  amazing  double  claim  is  made  by 
thJB  chamber  of  conunerce  right-to-work 
coinmittee  in  a  booklet  given  nationwide 
diltribution.  In  it.  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce makes  the  claim  that  union  mem- 
bership in  Georgia  has  grown  by  280 
percent  in  that  State  imder  a  so-called 
ri«ht-to-work  law. 

The  flgiu-es  of  union  growth  from  1938 
to  1953  are  true  enough.  But  the  period 
in  which  a  right-to-work  law  has  been 
in,  effect  in  Georgia  does  not  match  the 
d£|tes  of  the  union  growth.  The  fact  is 
tim  great  union  growth  in  Georgia  took 
plfce  in  this  period  during  the  years  of 
Wbrld  War  H. 

What  has  been  done  by  the  medicine 
men  of  the  UJB.  Chamber  of  Conunerce 
is  to  claim  for  the  right-to-work  law  all 
of  the  growth  of  union  membership 
during  the  war  years  when  the  right- to- 
work  law  did  not  even  exist. 

The  way  it  is  done  is  a  typical  right- 
to-work  misstatement  of  fact.  It  is 
handled  this  way: 

tJnlon  membership  has  sk3rrocketed,  es- 
pecially In  States  that  enacted  rlght-to- 
wQrk  laws  during  this  i>eriod  (1939-53). 
Oeorgla's  rlght-to-work  law  was  adopted  In 
1947  and  union  membership  climbed  from 
35,000  to  135.000  in  1953,  or  280  percent. 
Other  Increases  are  equally  impressive: 
TQxas,  239  percent;  Arizona,  257  percent; 
Nebraska.  163  percent;  South  Dakota,  185 
percent;  and  Arkansas,  171  percent. 

The  trick  is  that  the  union  growth 
took  place  before  1947,  when  the  right-to- 
work  laws  became  effective,  not  after- 
w|u-d. 

This  bit  of  statistical  chicanery  is  il- 
lustrated by  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Standards.  Directory  of 
Labor  Unions  Bulletin  937,  June  1948. 
This  official  chart  shows  union  member- 
ship in  1947  at  Just  under  16  million,  ex- 
cluding Canada. 

Right-to-work  laws  generally  were  en- 
acted in  the  period  after  passage  of  the 
Tift-Hartley  Act  In  1947.  Therefore, 
the  bulk  of  union  growth  took  place  in 
the  years  before  enactment  of  rtght-to- 
w6rk  laws. 


The  illusion  of  greater  growth  is  en- 
hanced by  the  chamber  of  commerce 
right-to-work  computers  who  arbitrarily 
chose  a  lower  base  figure  for  union  mem- 
bership in  1939  than  the  official  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  figure  of  approximately 
8y2  million.  Instead  the  illusionmak- 
ers  choose  unofficial  figures  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Economic  Research, 
Inc.,  which  estimates  union  membership 
in  1939  as  approximately  6V2  million. 

This  little  maneuver  thus  adds  about 
2  million  of  additional  gains  in  union 
strength  for  the  14-year  period  imtil 
1953,  which  these  happy  statisticians 
claim  for  the  benefit  of  right-to-work 
legislation. 

Apparently  the  chamber  of  commerce 
mathematicians  sifted  and  selected  sur- 
veys until  they  found  figiu-es  to  their 
liking.  They  used  a  survey  made  by  Leo 
Wolman  in  1956  but  they  ignored  his 
statement  that  "union  membership  in 
the  United  States  in  1948-49  suggests 
that  the  large  postwar  spurt — of  union 
membership — ended  in  1947. 

This  conclusion  obviously  did  not  fit 
the  illusion  the  medicine  men  sought  to 
create,  so  it  w£is  not  used. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  the  basic 
statistics  used  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  their  remarkable  figuring 
cover  the  entire  14-year  period  from 
1939  to  1953.  In  only  6  of  these  years 
were  right-to-work  laws  actually  In  ef- 
fect^from  1947  to  1953,  although  Flor- 
ida had  an  ineffective  right-to-work 
statute  from  1944. 

The  States  that  adopted  right-to- 
work  laws  which  were  passed  or  acti- 
vated in  1947  were  Arizona,  Arkansas, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  North 
Carolina,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia. 

According  to  the  NBER,  Inc.,  figures, 
.hese  12  States  gained  949,300  union 
members  in  this  period.  Bulletin  No. 
937  of  the  Department  of  Labor  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  states  that  in  the 
years  1946-47 — before  activation  of 
right-to- work  laws  in  the  12  States- 
three-quarters  of  a  million  members 
were  added  to  the  labor  movement  In 
the  Southern  States  as  a  result  of  an  in- 
tensive membership  drive  by  the  unions. 

This  accounts  for  most  of  the  alleged 
949,300  growth  claimed  as  a  result  of 
right-to-work  laws  and  note,  too.  that 
these  gains  were  prior  to  the  existence 
of  these  laws. 

It  should  also  be  noted  in  this  context 
that  the  late  Mr.  Wolman,  whose  survey 
the  U.S.  Chamber  uses  for  their  statisti- 
cal gymnastics,  stated  that  the  union 
membership  growth  in  New  York  State 
alone  was  more  than  in  the  entire  gain 
claimed  for  right-to-work  laws.  New 
York  is  a  free  labor  State. 

But  let  me  call  attention  to  some  other 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Wolman  in  his 
1956  study  which  the  U.S.  Chamber  pre- 
fers to  Ignore. 

Within  the  14-year  Interval,  total  union 
membership  In  the  continental  United 
States  Increased  by  almost  9.7  million  or 
148.8  percent.  Of  the  total  Increase  more 
than  two-thirds  (88.7  percent)  accrued  to 
the  10  States  with  the  largest  membership 
in  1953  (New  York.  Pennsylvania,  Oallfornia. 
Illinois.  Ohio,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Indiana, 
ICassachusetts,  and  Missouri). 
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None  of  these  States  were  right-to- 
work  States.  Indiana  passed  a  right- 
to- work  law  in  1957,  4  years  after  the 
period  In  question. 

It  becomes  apparent  that  the  whole 
case  presented  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  based  on  a  calculated  mis- 
statement of  figures  designed  to  create 
the  false  impression  that  right-to-work 
laws  had  skyrocketed  union  member- 
ship. The  source  used  by  these  fakirs 
when  examined  denies  the  allegation 
conclusively. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  has  sought  to  claim 
the  labor  movement's  greatest  period  of 
growth,  the  war  years,  and  the  period 
immediately  preceding  and  following  the 
war,  resulted  from  right-to-work  laws 
when,  in  fact,  the  laws  did  not  come  into 
existence  until  after  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  passage  in  1947. 

They  use  a  nimbly  worded  statement 
to  create  the  impression  that  union 
growth  In  Georgia  resulted  solely  from 
right-to-work.  This  is  a  clever  state- 
ment but  the  publicity  writers  employed 
by  the  U.S.  Chamber  were  not  taken  into 
their  statistician's  confidence.  The  pub- 
licity release  accompanying  the  pam- 
phlet contains  no  such  subtleties. 

The  opening  paragraph  of  the  release 
states: 

Washington,  August  25. — Union  member- 
ship "skyrocketed"  In  six  States  after  enact- 
ment of  rlght-to-work  laws,  according  to  a 
booklet  released  today  by  the  Chamber  of 
Conunerce  of  the  United  States. 

No  quibbling  here.  No  clever  phrasing. 
Instead  a  flat  claim. 

But  the  figures  which  disprove  the  im- 
plication of  the  distorted  figures  com- 
pletely disavow  this  claim. 

The  VS.  chamber  gives  the  right-to- 
work  law  credit  for  all  the  growth  of 
unioi^,  yet  they  never  mention  losses 
in  union  membership  in  right-to-work 
States.  Roy  R.  Evans,  writing  on  the 
subject  of  Texas  labor  growth  in  a  study 
for  the  Texas  State  AFL-CIO.  pointed 
out  that  in  the  years  from  June  1954  to 
June  1962.  the  membership  of  the  Texas 
labor  movement  declined  from  375,000  to 
350,000  whereas  the  total  labor  force  had 
grown  in  the  same  period  from  3.300,000 
to  3,670,000.    Mr.  Evans  concludes: 

Had  organized  labor  had  Its  normal  growth, 
Texas  would  have  60.000  more  union  mem- 
bers In  the  last  8  years  rather  than  26.000 
less. 

As  part  of  the  same  investigation  Dr. 
W.  H.  Watson,  professor  of  industrial 
relations  at  the  University  of  Texas, 
examined  "The  Attitude  Toward  Union 
Survival  in  Texas."    The  conclusion: 

To  many  of  the  larger  Industrial  local 
unions,  the  "r-t-w"  Is  more  like  a  parasitic 
growth — always  weakening  and  sometimes 
deadly.  In  many  areas  of  the  State  the  so- 
called  right-to-work  law  has  done  in  the 
last  15  years  what  other  antllabor  forces 
could  not  do  in  three  times  the  length  of 
time  before — slowly  and  surely  withering 
away  the  life  of  proud  local  unions. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  study  by 

the   University   of   Texas   and   by   Mr. 

Evans  covered  the  period  immediately 

following  that  allegedly  studied  by  the 

,  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Thus  the  facts  completely  disprove  the 
allegations  by  the  UJ3.  Chamber  that 
right  to  work  helps  unions. 


Mr.  Speaker,  what  baffles  me  is  what 
do  these  hucksters  hope  to  gain  by  their 
obviously  false  claims? 

An  old  aphorism  states  that  "Figures 
don't  lie,  but  liars  can  figure."  But  these 
people  apparently  forget  that  honest 
men  can  figure  too. 

When  honest  men  encoimter  such 
blatant  misuse  of  fact  they  can  only  con- 
clude that  the  whole  effort  of  fraud  and 
misrepresentation  has  been  undertaken 
deliberately  in  a  cynical  attempt  to  sway 
the  judgment  and  viewpoint  of  the  un- 
informed. 


ClintoB  Lo<Ue  Elks,  No.  1306,  Celebrates 
50th  Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  icASSACHnsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  17, 1963 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday, September  14.  1963,  the  Clinton 
Lodge  Elks,  No.  1306,  fittingly  celebrated 
its  50th  anniversary.  Many  dignitaries 
and  a  large  crowd  of  members  of  the 
Elks,  Emblem  Club,  and  their  friends 
gathered  for  the  banquet  and  the  im- 
pressive program  that  followed. 

The  invocation  was  delivered  by  Msgr. 
John  P.  Gannon,  beloved  by  the  entire 
Clinton  community,  pastor  of  St.  John's 
Church. 

The  toastmaster,  who  presided  with 
moving  eloquence,  skill,  and  gracious- 
ness,  was  Henry  T.  Flaherty,  past  ex- 
alted ruler  and  past  district  deputy, 
who  made  a  great  contribution  to  the 
evening  and  pointed  out : 

Fifty  years  ago  tonight  a  group  of  men 
were  gathered  In  Pierce  Hall  In  Clinton.  The 
occasion  for  that  meeting  was  to  celebrate 
the  Institution  of  the  "Baby  Lodge  of  Elk- 
dom" — Clinton  Lodge  No.  1304.  These  men 
were  the  leading  citizens  In  oui  community, 
and  It  was  their  hope  that  Clinton  Lodge  of 
Elks  would  become  the  outstanding  fra- 
ternal organization  In  our  town  and  their 
ambition  that  Elkdom  would  grow  and  pros- 
per in  the  town  of  Clinton. 

Things  were  a  lot  different,  that  night  50 
years  ago— The  J.  H.  Martin  Co.,  located  in 
the  Pitch  Building,  was  selling  sirloin  steak 
at  36  cents  a  pound,  lamb  chops  were  18 
cents  and  you  could  buy  a  pound  of  butter 
for  30  cents.  The  Boston  branch  was  sell- 
ing coffee  for  20  cents  a  pound  and  the 
leading  drygoods  store,  W.  L.  Hubbard  Co.. 
was  advertising  ladles'  gingham  dresses  for 
59  cents.  Hamilton  &  Butterfleld  advertised 
ladles'  shoes  at  $1.69  and  our  brother,  An- 
ton Schllckman  was  selling  men's  shoes,  $2 
to  $4.60.  Boyles  Cafe  was  advertising  whis- 
ky at  10  cents  a  shot  and  the  Morgan  House 
listed  their  rates  at  80  cents  a  night  for 
lodging  and  25  cents  for  meals.  You  could 
buy  a  new  Qlenwood  kitchen  stove  from  Da- 
vid Dlas  for  $23. 

Joe  Paine  was  selling  the  latest  model  Ford, 
black,  of  coxirse,  for  $690  and  the  police  de- 
partment reported  that  there  were  100  auto- 
mobiles m  the  town  of  Clinton.  Three  of 
our  brothers  owned  cars.  Ev  King  had  a  Re- 
gal. Perley  Hamilton  a  Huppmoblle.  and  our 
leading  knight.  Dr.  Bastlan.  owned  a  Chal- 
mers. 

But,  some  things  were  normal — the  Red  Sox 
were  In  fifth  place.    They  beat  the  Giants  In 


the  World  Series  the  previous  year  when 
Fred  Snodgrass  muffed  a  fly  ball  In  center 
field. 

And  so.  In  spite  of  the  great  change  In  the 
economy  of  our  country,  despite  two  World 
Wars  and  all  other  changes,  the  "Baby  Lodge 
of  Elkdom,"  Clinton  Lodge,  has  gprown  and 
prospered.  Tonight  we  are  not  only  celebrat- 
ing the  50th  anniversary  of  our  lodge,  we  are 
also  honoring  the  memory  of  these  men  who 
brought  Elkdom  to  Clinton. 

This  evening  I  heard  someone  say,  "A  lot 
of  water  has  gone  over  the  dam  since  Clinton 
Lodge  was  Instituted.  More  appropriately. 
It  should  be  said  that  a  lot  of  charitable  work 
has  been  done,  quietly,  by  the  Order  of  Elks 
and  by  the  members  of  Clinton  Lodge  since 
that  night  50  years  ago." 

During  the  course  of  the  evening  the 
toastmaster  introduced  several  very  dis- 
tinguished guests,  who  made  very  appro- 
priate remarks.  Among  these,  the  fa- 
mous Judge  John  E.  Penton.  of  Law- 
rence. Mass.,  famed  jurist,  civic  leader 
and  fraternal  leader  and  past  grand  ex- 
alted ruler  of  the  Elks.  In  accordance 
with  his  usual  custom.  Judge  Penton 
delivered  an  exceptionally  brilliant  and 
eloquent  address,  touching  upon  the 
great  contributions  of  Elkdom  and  its 
future  destiny. 

Mr.  Harold  Bums  and  his  fine  or- 
chestra presided  over  the  musical  pro- 
gram and  gave  an  exceptional  perform- 
ance. 

The  occasion  was  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  tradition  of  the  Elks  and  emphasized 
the  outstanding  patriotism  and  loyal 
Americanism  exemplified  by  one  of  our 
greatest  American  benevolent  and  fra- 
ternal organizations. 

In  my  own  brief  remarks  I  said,  in 
substance,  that — 

This  celebration,  attended  by  so  many  dis- 
tinguished leaders  and  members  of  the  lodge 
and  Emblem  Club  and  their  friends.  Is  remi- 
niscent of  the  colorful  glorious  past,  points 
up  the  vlgorovis,  progressive  present,  and 
forecasts  the  magnificent  futvire  of  the  Clin- 
ton Lodge. 

Our  community.  State  and  Nation  are  In- 
deed imder  great  debt  to  the  leaders  and 
members  of  this  lodge  who.  since  the  time  of 
Its  origin,  have  been  so  conspicuous  and 
meaningful  in  exemplifying  lofty  principles 
and  standing  and  working  for  every  worthy 
cause. 

True  benevolence  has  flourished  here, 
generous  charity  has  been  fostered  here. 
Justice  and  freedom  have  been  safeguarded 
here,  and  the  spirit  of  good  fellowship,  loyal 
friendship,  and  community  cooperation  has 
abounded  here  In  so  many  ways  that  have 
brought  untold  beneflts  and  blessings  to  the 
people  of  Clinton,  our  SUte,  and  ovir  country. 
Like  Brother  Elks  everywhere,  and  with 
a  fervor  and  aeal  that  could  not  be  denied. 
thU  lodge  has  nurtured  and  spread  the 
spirit  of  Americanism,  loyal  citizenship,  and 
a  deep  sense  of  civic  respKyrxsibllity  and  has 
displayed  em  aUeglance  and  devotion  to 
American  Institutions  that  covUd  never  be 
Biu- passed. 

Tonight  we  are  proud  to  recall  and  express 
our  profoxmd  sense  of  gratitude  for  these 
unselfish  contributions  that  have  done  so 
much  to  uphold  and  strengthen  charity,  Jus- 
tice, fellowship,  and  understanding  among 
all  our  people,  regardless  of  class  or  creed,  and 
to  fortify,  preserve,  and  build  the  vigor,  pow- 
er, usefulness,  and  greatness  of  our  free  en- 
terprise Institutions  and  the  freedoms  we 
cherish. 

Tonight  from  grateful  hearts,  we  hall  and 
salute  all  these  men  and  women,  too,  of  past 
and  present,  who  have  so  willingly  given  of 
themselves    to   make    this    lodge    the    greal 
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Am«rloan  Instltntlan  and  IXMptrlng  Influenoe 
ttuKt  It  oontiatiM  to  be. 

Perhaps,  as  never  before,  the  Talxiaa  of 
Western  elTlUaatloc  and  our  Matlon  are  ehal- 
lengad  aad  taaet  by  many  dlflcalt  prob- 
lems. Wbateirer  tha  txxtvn  may  telnc.  we 
may  be  eonildent,  and  m  may  have  JiutlA- 
sble  and  firm  faith,  that  this  outstanding 
lodge  will  eontlnne  Its  oomxnendable  work 
for  truth,  far  charity,  for  Justice,  and  for 
the  perpetuation,  growth,  and  advancement 
of  the  greatest  and  best  free  goTemment  that 
the  world  has  ever  kncnm. 

Let  us  resolve  here  tonight  with  o\ir  great 
distinguished  Jurist  and  leader.  Judge 
^nton.  our  belured  and  talented  charter 
member.  George  Connors,  our  other  dis- 
tinguished guests  and  all  our  oOlcers.  broth- 
era,  and  Bisters  of  this  magnificent  branch  of 
tUustrtous  Elkdom,  that  we  will  remain 
stanch,  loyal,  and  strong  In  our  loyalty  to 
this  honored,  eeteemed  lodge  and  the  high 
purposes  to  which  we  are  pledged  as  Klks 
MHl  Americana. 

Let  us  coDtinxM  to  carry  out  this  great 
work  with  supreme  confidence  in  oiirselves 
and  In  the  future,  and  with  the  help  of  Dl- 
Tlne  Providence,  realBrmlng  our  Ideals  and 
o\ir  fldeltty,  go  forward  together  in  friend- 
ship and  brotherhood  to  promote  all  the 
great  spiritual  and  patriotic  causes  to  which 
w*  are  committed.  In  this  way.  we  can  best 
strive  for  a  stronger  and  greater  Elkdom,  a 
better  and  more  prosperotxs  community,  a 
greater  America,  and  a  peaceful  world. 

Long  live  our  lodge,  o\ir  order,  and  our 
country. 

OpawiMe  Rkmabxb  or  Ma.  Hxnbt  T.  Plahbtt, 
Past  Bxaltsd  Rulsb  akd  Fuet  DnmicT 
Dbptjtt 

If  onslgnor  Oanson.  distinguished  guests  at 
our  head  table,  officers  and  members  of  Clin- 
ton Lodge  of  Elks,  ladles  and  Bcntlemen,  my 
brothers;   60  years  ago  tonight,  a  group  of 


mtn  were  gathered  In  Pierce  Hall  In  Clinton. 
The  occaaton  for  that  meeting  was  to  cele- 
brate the  institution  of  the  "Baby  Lodge  of 
Elkdom'" — Clinton  Lodge  No.  130«.  These 
men  were  the  leading  citizens  in  our  commu- 
nity and  it  was  their  hope  that  Clinton  Lodge 
ot  Blks  would  become  the  outstanding  fra^ 
tetnal  organization  in  our  town  and  thetr 
ambition  that  Blkdosn  would  grow  and  pros- 
per In  the  town  of  Clinton. 

^Things  were  a  lot  different,  that  night  60 
years  ago.  The  J.  H.  Martin  Co.,  located  in 
tHe  Pitch  Building,  was  selling  sirloin  steak 
at  25  cents  a  pound.  Iamb  chops  were  18  cents 
and  you  could  buy  a  pound  of  butter  for  90 
ce^ts.  The  Boston  Branch  was  selling  coffee 
for  20  cents  a  pound  and  the  leading  dry- 
gdods  store,  W.  L.  Hubbard  Co.,  was  advertls- 
Lctt  ladies  gingham  dresses  for  69  cents. 
Hamilton  &  Butterfleld  advertised  ladles 
shK>es  at  91.60  and  our  brother,  Anton 
Schllckman  was  selling  mens  shoes,  $2  to 
$4.50.  Boyles  Cafe  was  advertising  whisky 
at)  10  cents  a  shot  and  the  Morgan  House 
luted  their  rates  at  50  cents  a  night  for 
lodging  and  25  cents  for  meals.  You  could 
b^y  a  new  Olenwood  kitchen  stove  from 
D^vid  Dias  for  923. 

Joe  Paine  was  selling  the  latest  model  Ford, 
bliack,  of  course,  for  $690  and  the  police  de- 
partment reported  that  there  were  100  auto- 
mpblles  In  the  town  of  Clinton.  Three  of  our 
bvothers  owned  cars.  Ev  King  had  a  Regal. 
Parley  Hamilton  a  Hupmoblle,  and  our  lead- 
ing knight,  Dr.  Bastlan  owned  a  Chalmers. 

But.  some  things  were  normal — the  Red 
S4x  were  in  fifth  place.  They  beat  the 
Otants  in  the  World  Series  the  previous  year 
when  Pred  Snodgrass  muffed  a  fly  ball  In 
canterfleld.  And  so,  In  spite  of  the  great 
changes  In  the  economy  of  our  country,  de- 
spite two  World  Wars  and  all  other  changes, 
the  "Baby  Lodge  of  Elkdom,"  Clinton  Lodge, 
has  grown  and  prospered.  Tonight  we  are 
net  only  celebrating  the  60th  anniversary  of 
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Wednesday,  September  18, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rer.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DJ)..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Psatan  121:  2:  Mv  help  comes  from  the 
Lord. 

O  Thou  whose  resources  of  grace  arc 
Inexhaustible  and  abundantly  adequate, 
we  humbly  acknowledge  that  we  greatly 
need  Thy  divine  guidance  to  carry  on 
victoriously  in  the  many  strange  and 
varioua  events  and  experiences  of  each 
new  day. 

Hitherto  Thou  hast  blessed  us  and 
we  are  commeruling  and  committing  our- 
selves to  Thy  care  and  keeping  as  we 
face  a  future  which  we  cannot  foresee 
or  f  oretelL 

Grant  that  through  the  old  and  fa- 
miliar way  of  prayer  we  may  receive 
wlsdcxn  and  strength  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge of  every  difficult  task  and  every 
noble  adventure. 

Give  us  a  clear  and  commanding  vi- 
sion of  the  glory  and  splendor  of  a  social 
order  dedicated  and  devoted  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 

Hear  us  In  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord.    Amen. 


our  lodge,  we  are  alao  honoring  the  memory 
of  these  men  who  brought  Slkdom  to 
Clinton. 

This  evening  I  heard  someone  say,  "A  lot 
of  water  has  gone  over  the  dam  since  Clin- 
ton Lodge  was  instituted."  More  appropri- 
ately It  should  be  said  that  a  lot  of  chari- 
table work  has  been  done,  quietly,  by  the 
Order  of  Elks  and  by  the  members  of  Clinton 
Lodge  since  that  night  SO  years  ago. 

Among  the  honored  guests  were: 
Joseph  A.  Morano,  selectman,  town  of 
Clinton;  Thomas  Kerrigan,  exalted  ruler, 
Hudson  Lodge  No.  959;  George  Connors, 
PER,  PDD,  only  living  charter  member; 
Michael  E.  Kelly,  chief,  Clinton  Police 
E)er>artment;  John  J.  Harty.  member. 
Grand  Lodge  Committee  on  Credentials; 
Msgr.  John  R.  Gannon.  P-A.,  V.G.,  pas- 
tor. St.  John's  Church;  Judge  John  E. 
Penton,  past  grand  exalted  ruler;  Henry 
T.  Flaherty,  PER.  PDD.  toastmaster; 
Hon.  Philip  J.  Phllbin,  Congressman, 
Third  Congressional  District;  Thomas  J. 
Dowd,  president,  Massachusetts  Elks  As- 
sociation; Domenic  P.  DuluUo,  district 
deputy.  West  Central  District;  Walter 
F.  Belaska,  exalted  ruler,  Clinton  Lodge 
No.  1308;  Thomas  Moore,  chief,  Clinton 
F^re  Department;  Alfred  J.  Mattel,  sec- 
retary, Massachusetts  Elks  Association. 

The  committee  In  charge  was  headed 
by  my  valued  friends,  Mr.  David  B. 
Reisner,  prominent  Clinton  businessman, 
and  Mr.  Enoch  L.  Jones,  high  oflQcial  of 
the  Colonial  Press,  who  did  a  truly  fine 
job  in  setting  up  the  arrangements,  Mr. 
Reisner  concentrating  on  general  mat- 
ters and  Mr.  Jones  handling  the  very 
beautiful  memorial  program  for  the 
occasion. 
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THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal   of   the  proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


THE  GESELL  Ri3»ORT 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uhanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

JThe   SPEAKER.    Is    there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Iorida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
tHe  distinguished  Congressman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Vmsowl  introduced  a  bill 
which,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  nullify 
the  directive  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  on  July  26,  1963,  that  seeks 
to  implement  major  portions  of  the  Oe- 
s«ll  report. 

As  we  are  well  aware,  this  report  has 
n|>t  been  widely  publicized  as  it  should 
have  been.  and.  in  my  opinion,  its  im- 
plementation could  be  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  steps  this  Nation  has  ever 
t$ken  with  regard  to  the  military. 

I  do  not  speak  about  integration  or 
segregation.  I  speak  as  forcefully  as  I 
may  about  the  proper  role  of  the  mili- 
tary, and  that  role  is  to  defend  this  Na- 
tion, under  the  control  of  its  civilian 
officials. 

I  agree  entirely  with  the  gentleman 
ftom  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson]  that  it  would 
b^  a  serious  mistake  for  the  anx^ed  serv- 
ioes  to  be  forced  into  becoming  active 
exponents  of  social  reform. 

The  implementation  of  the  Gesell  re- 
port would  accomplish  little,  in  my  opin- 
ion, and  its  dangers  are  many.  It  would 
almost   force   members   of   our   Armed 


Forces  into  local  politics,  State  politics, 
and  Federal  politics — it  would  place 
politics  into  the  promotion  of  our  of- 
ficers, rather  than  on  the  basis  of  their 
ability  to  defend  this  Nation  and  com- 
mand its  armed  services. 

The  bill  of  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  ViNSOM]  seeks  to  keep  the  mili- 
tary in  the  business  of  defending  this 
Nation.  That  Is  their  proper  role,  it  has 
been  their  role,  and  should  continue  to 
be  their  role;  and,  no  matter  how  anyone 
may  feel,  the  military  should  not  be 
made  the  vehicle  for  social  action. 

The  Gesell  report  is  a  dangerous  docu- 
ment. It  Is  a  new  and  unwarranted  in- 
trusion for  the  military  Into  the  civilian 
life,  and  I  would  warn  this  Nation  that 
this  is  dangerous. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Gesell 
Committee  would  subordinate  the  de- 
fense of  this  Nation  to  a  sociE^  program, 
for  the  military  to  actively  intyrfere  with 
the  social  life  of  this  Nation  In  the  guise 
of  social  reform,  it  would  have  ofHcers 
graded  on  the  basis  of  their  ability  to 
bring  about  such  social  changes  on  and 
oS  base  rather  than  on  their  ability  and 
courage  and  leadership  In  defending  this 
Nation. 

There  are  other  phases  of  this  report 
which  I  feel  all  Americans  should  be 
warned  about,  it  is  a  dangerous  philoso- 
phy. I  commend  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  in  having  intro- 
duced this  bill  which  would  nullify  the 
directive  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  thereby  prevent  our  military 


from  embarking  on  an  unwise,  unsound, 
and  dsingerous  course  of  action.  I  urge 
its  passage.  Let  the  military  retain  its 
proper  role,  that  of  defending  this 
Nation,        

FEDERAL  TAX  REDUCTION  AND 
REFORM   BILL 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week 
I  shall  vote  for  the  tax  bilL 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  what  can  be  re- 
ferred to  as  a  "fringe  benefit"  contained 
in  the  tax  reduction  and  reform  bill  we 
shall  be  considering  within  another 
week. 

The  stimulus  to  the  economy  on  the 
national  level  will  have  its  counterpart 
on  the  State  and  local  governmental 
levels  SIS  well.  It  is  now  estimated  tax 
revenue  in  this  sector  of  government  will 
be  increased  7  percent  if  the  proposed 
Federal  tax  bill  is  enacted. 

In  my  State  of  Indiana  this  can  be 
estimated  to  be  in  excess  of  $64  million 
with  a  breakdown  showing  State  gov- 
ernment can  expect  a  boost  in  revenue 
by  $29  million  and  local  governments  can 
benefit  by  some  $35  million.  A  sizable 
portion  of  State  revenue  is  reallocated 
to  local  units  which  should  further  ease 
a  property  tax  burden  that  is  approach- 
ing the  confiscatory  level  in  some  cases. 

It  is  a  "fringe  benefit"  which  can  fur- 
ther stimulate  the  economy  in  the  areas 
of  immediate  concern  to  all  Members  of 
this  House. 

SECTION  301  OF  THE  TRADE 
EXPANSION  ACT  . 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  passage  of  time,  we  have  been  able 
to  see  in  specific  form  the  defects  that 
some  of  us  pointed  out  in  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  at  the  time  of  its 
passage. 

At  that  time,  I  indicated  the  radical 
change  that  was  projected  in  the  then 
existing  procedure  for  obtaining  redress 
by  industries  affected  by  tariff  cuts  and 
resulting  imports. 

The  legislation  set  up  a  new  philos- 
ophy whereby  industries  were  no  longer 
protected  against  the  flow  of  imports, 
but  were  to  be  allowed  to  suffer  and  de- 
cline with  the  novel  provision,  however, 
that  nationally  financed  assistance 
should  be  forthcoming  to  the  industries 
and  workers  who  suffered  through  the 
expanded  volume  of  imports. 

Even  under  the  new  philosophy  of 
trade  introduced  by  the  1962  legislation, 
the  provisions  of  the  act  have  proven  to 
be  too  restrictive.    While  I  should  have 


preferred  to  retain  the  old  escape  clause 
philosophy,  nevertheless,  given  the  new 
law,  I  can  see  the  necessity  of  the  "ad- 
justment assistance"  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 301  of  that  act. 

Unfortunately,  experience  shows  that 
the  law  is  so  rigid  that  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission has  been  unable  to  apply  it. 

According  to  a  recent  report,  the  Com- 
mission has  completed  11  investigations 
under  section  301.  In  all  cases,  the  Com- 
mission unanimously  found  no  basis  for 
qualifying  the  petitioner  for  swsistance 
under  the  act. 

The  principal  reason  for  this  Commis- 
sion finding  has  been  the  requirement  of 
the  law  that  the  Commission  determine 
that  increased  imports  shall  be  a  major 
cause  of  injury  or  threat  of  injury  to 
the  petitioner. 

This  requirement  contrasts  with  the 
requirement  under  a  comparable  section 
of  the  old  law.  which  permitted  the  Com- 
mission to  make  a  finding  of  injury  when 
Increased  imports  contributed  substan- 
tially to  causing  or  threatening  serious 
injury  to  a  petitioning  industry. 

I  feel  that  neither  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill,  nor  Congress,  intended  to  provide  a 
requirement  which  would  be  as  exclu- 
sionary as  section  301  has  proved  to  be. 
In  my  judgment,  it  does  not  meet  the 
objectives  of  the  legislation.  Accord- 
ingly, I  have  prepared  and  filed  a  bill  to 
amend  section  301  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  to  substitute  for  major  cause  the 
phrase  "substantial  factor  In  causing." 
This  will  permit  action  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  its  discretion  where  imports  have 
been  a  substantial  cause  of  injury,  but 
will  not  make  it  mandatory  that  the 
Commission  find  such  injury  only  when 
at  least  51  percent  of  the  cause  shall 
have  been  the  imports. 

If  some  such  reasonable  standard  is 
not  provided,  the  remedial  sections  of 
the  new  law  will  never  be  made  effective 
and  there  will  be  no  remedy  for  the  in- 
evitable loss  from  Increased  imports. 


DEPLORABLE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE 
NEWS  MEDIA 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
depressed  me  to  read  in  recent  days  the 
headlines  in  our  news  media  speculating 
on  the  possible  death  of  a  former  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  and  a  beloved  friend 
of  mine  and  I  know  of  every  Member 
of  this  House  when  he  served  in  this 
body.  I  am  referring  to  our  former 
colleague.  Clair  Enclk,  of  California. 
Clair  Englk  and  I  became  very  fast 
friends  when  I  came  to  Congress  in  1952. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  years  he 
served  in  this  House  and  in  the  other 
body  would  impel  the  press  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  other  news  media  to  ask  our 
people  to  pray  for  his  speedy  recovery 
rather  than  writing  headlines  and  news 
columns  in  speculation  on  who  might 
take  his  place  in  the  event  of  his  death. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  deplore  this,  and  I 
should  hope  there  will  be  a  change  in 
the  philosophy  of  the  news  media,  so 
that  they  will  think  more  about  the 
recovery  of  this  very  fine  person,  a  re- 
spected friend  and  former  colleague  of 
ours,  than  to  speculate  about  his  possible 
death. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
the  gentleman  is  making.  I  think  they 
are  very  timely  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  s^proval  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  I  hope  that  this  change 
will  be  brought  about  all  over  this  Na- 
tion. I  think  what  has  been  done  is 
deplorable.  I  do  not  think  any  Member 
of  this  House  approves  it.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  politician  in  the  country 
likes  this  type  of  newspaper  speculation 
while  a  man  has  any  hope  of  recovery. 
I  pray  and  shall  pray  every  day  for  his 
recovery. 

PRAYERS  IN  SCHOOL 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  who  preceded  me  has  been  a 
dedicated  crusader  as  a  result  of  the 
prayer  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  In  connection  with 
that  crusade  I  received  a  letter  in  the 
mail  this  morning  that  I  think  is  mean- 
ingful and  quite  moving.  I  shall  not 
reveal  the  names  of  the  authors  other 
than  to  say  that  they  are  three  young 
school-age  ladies.  I  read  tliis  letter  for 
the  benefit  of  the  House.  It  is  dated 
September  14,  1963,  from  Hilliard,  Ohio. 
It  says: 

Dear  CoNcaEssMAN :  We  are  writing  for  our 
family  and  friends.  We  feel  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  should  rule  In  prayers  because 
oiur  country  Is  based  on  religion  and  the 
freedom  of  speech. 

Some  schools  are  still  having  prayers,  but 
o\u-  school  Isnt.  What  do  you  think  we 
should  do?  If  our  school  voted  democrat- 
ically on  having  prayers,  and  we  voted  in 
the  affirmative,  could  we  have  the  right? 

We  sincerely  hope  this  letter  can  help  you 
In  fighting  for  our  rights,  and  we  would 
really  appreciate  an  answer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  have  come  to 
a  sorry  pass  when  the  youngsters  of  our 
country  have  to  write  to  their  Congress- 
men and  ask  if  they  could  democratically 
vote  to  save  prayers  in  the  schools. 


RESIDUAL    OII^-THE    COAL    LOBBY 
STEPS  BACKWARD  AGAIN 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Clevbland] 
may  extend  liis  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  received  a  lengthy  communica- 
tion from  Mr.  Joseph  Moody,  president 
of  the  National  Coal  Policy  Conference. 
The  conference,  as  many  of  us  know,  is 
the  well-financed,  well -organized  lobby 
of  the  domestic  coal  Industry.  As  many 
of  us  In  New  England  know  all  too  well, 
the  conference  has  spearheaded  the 
drive  to  continue  the  rigid,  costly,  and 
discriminatory  quotas  on  Imports  of 
residual  oil  which  put  our  economy  at  a 
grossly  unfair  competitive  disadvantage. 

Mr.  Moody's  latest  appeal  urges  the 
Congress  to  eliminate  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission's  development  program  de- 
signed to  stimulate  the  nuclear  powered 
utility  Industry.  The  Federal  Govem- 
ment.  Mr.  Moody  complains,  is  "develop- 
ing nuclear  power  to  c<Mnpete  with  coaL" 
Mr.  Moody  asks  us  to  "oppose  any 
further  appropriations  to  provide  subsi- 
dies for  the  nuclear  reactor  development 
program."  He  also  invites  comment  and 
I  am  glad  to  comply  with  this  request. 
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COAX.    OPPOSES 

There  are  Members  of  Congress  better 
Qualified  than  I  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  nuclear 
power  development  program  and  who 
can  speak  to  the  overall  wisdom  of  Mr. 
Moody's  criticisms.  However,  I  have  al- 
ways looked  upon  the  development  of 
atomic  energy  as  a  promising  national 
venture.  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
nuclear  energy  may  realize  its  full  po- 
tential and  may  be  harnessed  for  peace- 
ful purposes  to  dramatically  Improve  the 
living  standards  of  our  people  and.  In- 
deed, an  the  world.  The  atoms  for  peace 
program  advanced  by  former  President 
Elsenhower  holds  great  promise  of  prog- 
ress for  all  mankind. 

But.  regrettably,  once  again.  Mr. 
Moody  seeks  to  turn  back  the  clock. 
Wholly  apart  from  any  consideration  of 
the  merits  of  Mr.  Moody's  observations 
on  the  development  of  atomic  power,  I 
am  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  coal  Indus- 
try, as  Mr.  Moody  puts  It,  is  now  unalter- 
ably opiwsed  to  Government  subsidies  to 
a  competitive  source  of  energy  which 
may,  he  fears,  discriminate  against  the 
coal  industry.  Mr.  Moody,  it  seems  to 
me,  has  picked  a  rather  unusual  occasion 
to  bring  out  his  newest  crying  towel  We 
m  New  England  view  the  oncoming 
winter  season  with  much  apprehension. 
We  are  informed  that  the  quotas  on 
residual  fuel  which  we  are  to  be  allowed 
to  bum  in  our  schools,  hospitals,  power- 
plants,  apartments,  and  Industrial 
buildings  are  inadequate  to  carry  us 
through  the  winter. 

BAD    WINTU ^BAD    NBW8 

In  fact,  if  we  have  a  particularly  se- 
vere winter,  as  we  did  last  winter,  we 
will  face  a  severe  shortage.  We  realize 
that  through  Mr.  Moody's  very  effective 
lobbying,  the  lifeblood  of  our  economy 
is  threatened.  We  know  that,  at  best, 
even  if  the  Department  of  Interior— in 
another  magnanimous  gesture — gives  us 
a  slight  Increase  in  our  quotas,  we  will 
still — once  again  thanks  to  Mr.  Moody's 
efforts — have  to  pay  a  substantial  price 


prenUum  for  the  fuel  that  we  bvam. 
Secretary  Udall,  of  course,  is  familiar 
with  our  problem.  When  he  dusted  off 
Passtunaquoddy  a  while  ago.  he  men- 
tioned New  England's  high  electric  rates, 
which  the  oil  quotas  help  keep  up.  High 
rate$.  high  quotas,  and  high  moun- 
tain4 — Mr.  Udall  has  em  affinity  for  all. 

MKW    XHCLAtn   PATS   COAL    STTBSIDT 

PossiUy  it  has  not  occurred  to  Mr. 
Moody  that  residual  oil  quotas  su-e  a 
form  of  Government  subsidy.  There  is 
no  difference  between  a  Government 
quota  system  which  raises  the  price  of 
a  vitally  needed  commodity  and  a  system 
by  Which  the  Federal  Government  fos- 
ters the  growth  of  the  atomic  power  in- 
dustry with  devel(«)ment  funds.  When 
New  Englanders  pay  $30  million  a  year 
in  increased  prices  for  residual  fuel,  it  is 
a  sujssidy  to  the  coal  industry — no  mat- 
ter what  you  call  it,  it  is  still  a  subsidy. 

I  ^m  forced  to  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker, 
tha^  Mr.  Moody  Is  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  his  industry  is  being  subsidized  by 
the  Federal  Government  by  the  inequi- 
table means  of  residual  oil  quotas.  Per- 
hap$  it  is  time  we  reminded  Mr.  Moody 
of  the  ancient  truism  that  "what  is  sauce 
for  the  goose  Is  sauce  for  the  gander." 
It  ia  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how 
Mr.  Moody  can  plead  for  subsidies  for 
his  Industry  in  the  form  of  residual  oil 
quotas  £uid  at  the  same  time  decry  sub- 
sidies for  the  development  of  nuclear 
powpr. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  have  not 
reached  the  point  wherein  the  self -in- 
terest of  one  fuel  producing  industry  can 
block  or  even  retard  the  genuine  prog- 
ress which  our  coimtry  may  experience 
In  ^plorlng  the  vast  and  yet  unknown 
potentials  of  nuclear  energy,  a  potential 
which  can  so  dramatically  benefit  all  of 
mankind-  I  hope  also.  Mr.  Speaker, 
thai  we  have  not  reached  the  point  where 
the  self-interest  of  one  fiiel  producing 
Industry  can  bring  about  Government 
policies  which  discriminate  against  and 
oppress  a  vital  region  of  our  covmtry. 
The  rather  shameless  display  of  hypoc- 
risy on  the  part  of  the  National  Coal 
Policy  Conference  as  evidenced  by  this 
appeal,  Mr.  Speaker,  underlines  more 
vividly  than  ever  the  need  for  removal 
of  cesidual  oil  quotas. 


passing  May's  previous  mark  of  516,000 
tons. 

It  becomes  apparent  that  the  trade 
policies  of  this  administration  continue 
to  prevent  a  higher  rate  of  capacity  in 
steel  and.  also,  contributes  to  high  un- 
employment. 

In  this  regsu-d,  may  I  point  out  that 
in  my  hometown  of  Canton  and  else- 
where in  the  Nation  during  that  cam- 
paign Candidate  Kennedy  said: 

We  are  going  to  have  to  find  26.000  jobs 
a  week  for  the  next  10  year*  If  we  are  going 
to  find  Jobs  for  your  children  who  are  com- 
ing Into  the  labor  market — 25,000  Joba  a 
week.  52  weeks  a  year  for  10  years,  If  we  are 
going  to  maintain  fuU  employment  In  the 
United  SUtea.  and  It  Is  going  to  be  a  matter 
that  Is  going  to  b«  of  concern  to  us  all.  Can- 
ton. Ohio,  and  the  United  States.  We  want 
to  nukke  sure  that  any  American  who  seeks 
a  Job,  who  honestly  wants  to  work  will  have 
a  chance  to  work.    That  is  otir  objective. 

Glowing  promise,  but  where  are  the 
jobs? 

I  think  it  is  well  to  ask,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  will  we  have  the  capacity  in  steel 
production  that  will  put  our  steelworkers 
back  to  work?  I  wonder  If  the  candi- 
date of  1960  who  is  obviously  preparing 
his  campaign  for  1964  will  have  an  an- 
swer to  these  questions? 


STEEL  CAPACITY  OP  THE  NA'HON 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

•Kie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  time  and 
timfe  again  during  the  last  presidential 
campaign  Candidate  Kennedy  deplored 
the  fact  that  the  steel  capacity  of  the 
Nation  was  not  operating  at  a  higher 
rat^. 

Although  domestic  output  has  seen 
a  slight  uptrend  over  the  last  4  weeks,  it 
still  remains  imder  60  percent  of  in- 
dustry capacity.  Meantime,  foreign 
stetl  moving  into  the  coimtry  hit  a  rec- 
ord! high  of  600,000  tons  in  July,  siu:- 


SYMPATHY  FOR  BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallaghir]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Nation  is  In  mourning  for  the  four  young 
people  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  who  feU  vic- 
tims of  an  act  that  must  be  recorded  in 
history  as  one  of  the  most  dastardly  and 
barbarian  of  our  time. 

Our  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  parents, 
relatives,  and  friends  of  these  young  peo- 
ple who  are,  without  question,  martyrs 
in  a  just  cause. 

But  sympathy  is  not  enough.  We  must 
assiire  that  these  yoimg  people  did  not 
die  useless  deaths. 

I  am  confident  our  Government  will 
leave  nothing  unturned  in  Its  efforts  to 
place  the  blame,  to  cause  the  person  or 
persons  who  committed  this  beastly  act 
to  be  brought  before  a  court  of  law  and 
there  to  answer  for  their  horrible  mis- 

But  blame  and  punishment  are  not 
enough.  It  is  a  question  of  responsibility. 
It  Is  a  question  of  the  moral  obligation 
that  failed  to  protect  the  lives  of  these 
young  citizens.  If  It  is  beyond  the  capa- 
bility of  the  officials  of  Alabama  to  pro- 
tect Its  citizens  and  to  guarantee  their 
constitutionally  given  rights,  then  I  feel, 
the  Negro  population  has  the  right  to 
expect  the  protection  of  the  Federal 
Grovernment. 

We  must  act  to  protect  our  citizens, 
in  the  South  and  elsewhere,  to  guard 
against  further  violence  in  a  State  where 
today  fear  prevails. 

How  many  children  must  die?  How 
many  families  must  be  grieved  before  we 
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take  the  actions  necessary  to  assure  that 
all  men  may  enjoy  the  full  rights  of 
citizenship  and  live  in  peace,  free  from 
threats  and  bodily  harm. 

Sympathy,  blame  and  punishment 
are  not  enough,  for  if  we  do  not  act  with 
utmost  speed  to  bring  full  rights  of 
citizenship  to  all  Americans  and  to 
secure  domestic  peace,  the  beasts  will 
continue  to  ravage  the  just  and  the  law- 
ful, and  surely  those  young  Americans 
will  have  died  in  vain. 

The  Congress  has  before  It  legislation 
that  will  so  guarantee  and  I  urge  that 
we  now  give  highest  priority  for  action 
to  this  critical  measure. 

Again,  as  we  did  on  August  28,  we 
are  witnessing  a  tremendous  demonstra- 
tion of  civic  responsibility  and  good 
citizenship  as  the  Negro  leaders  of  Ala- 
bama and  throughout  the  Nation  plead 
with  their  justly  outraged  people  to  fol- 
low the  path  of  law  to  justice. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  all  men,  in  Ala- 
bama and  elsewhere,  will  heed  that  plea. 

And  as  we  pray  for  the  souls  of  the 
children  who  lost  their  lives  let  us  pray 
also  that  in  the  days  ahead  right  and 
justice  will  prevail  and  that  all  Ameri- 
cans can  work  and  worship  in  safety 
and  with  dignity. 


Yet  the  record  does  not  disclose  any  out- 
pouring of  southern  Democratic  indignation 
over  alleged  infringements  of  property  rights 
under  Public  Law  78.  On  the  contrary. 
Southern  legislators  have  been  among  the 
strongest  proponents  of  this  measvu-e  to  pro- 
vide low-cost  labor  in  niral  areas.  Are  we 
to  conclude  that  It  U  perfecUy  proper  to  use 
Federal  power  to  protect  the  civil  rights  of 
foreign  nationals — but  that  it  Is  somehow 
un-American  to  protect  the  rights  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States? 


A  SOUTHERN  PRECEDENT 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
previously  pointed  out  the  odd  and  am- 
bivalent attitude  of  many  backers  of  the 
bracero  law,  because  they  willingly  sup- 
port the  antidiscrimination  clauses  of 
that  law,  but  do  not  support  similar 
measiu'es  now  sponsored  by  the  admin- 
istration. Today's  Washington  Post 
points  out  this  dichotomy: 

A  SouTRKKN  PaccxDKfrr 
Of  all  the  southern  objections  to  the  dvll 
rights  bill,  one  of  the  weakest  Is  that  the 
public  accommodations  provisions  involve  a 
wholly  novel  Federal  infringement  on  prop- 
erty rights.  It  is  pertinent  to  point  out  that 
southern  legislators  themselves  have  sup- 
ported a  pubUc  law  that  embodies  the  very 
philosophy  that  underlies  the  public  accom- 
modation section  of  the  civil  rights  bill. 

This  Uttle-notlced  precedent  exists  in  Pub- 
lic Law  78.  which  governs  the  importation  of 
Mexican  labor  for  harvest  work.  Article  8 
of  the  law  contains  a  strong  prohibition 
against  discrimination,  and  empowers  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  prohibit  use  of  braceros 
in  any  community  where  Mexicans  are  sub- 
jected to  discriminatory  practices. 

The  Labor  Department  has  used  this  power 
to  act  on  a  number  of  complaints.  In  Stam- 
ford, Tex.,  barber  shops  and  beauty  parlors 
were  charged  with  denying  service  to  persons 
of  Mexican  ancestry.  The  complaint  was 
resolved  when  the  mayor  agreed  to  take 
steps  to  remedy  the  problem.  In  Levelland. 
Tex.,  a  movie  theater  refused  to  admit  Mexi- 
cans, but  the  owner  changed  his  policy 
when  he  was  informed  of  the  sanctions  that 
could  be  applied  under  Article  8.  In  Slaton, 
Tex.,  similar  intervention  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  led  to  the  admission  of  Mexicans  to 
a  hitherto  "white  only"  city  swimming  pool. 


PROPOSED  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

Mr,  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Termessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
lengthy  hearings  and  the  extended  de- 
bates over  the  proposed  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  have  clearly  demonstrated  the 
wisdom  of  the  administration  for  having 
negotiated  It. 

Certainly,  reasonable  men  can  dis- 
agree, and  those  opposed  to  the  treaty 
are  not  to  be  castigated  simply  because 
they  are  opposed.  But  in  this  case  the 
opposition  has  resorted  to  one  weightless 
argument  after  another.  For  example, 
some  critics  have  argued  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  surpassed  the  United  States  in 
the  area  of  high  yield  nuclear  explosives 
and  that  since  the  treaty  prohibits  at- 
mospheric testing  we  can  never  catch 
up.  Yet  Dr.  Teller  himself  has  rejected 
this  argument  and  has  testified  that  he 
does  not  regard  the  high  yield  weapons 
that  the  Russians  have  developed  as  par- 
ticularly significant,  and  that  they  do 
not  bear  importantly  upon  security  con- 
siderations. 

They  have  argued  that  the  treaty  was 
written  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  that  it 
is  being  dictated  to  us.  But  the  truth 
is  that  it  is  almost  the  same  treaty  that 
we  have  been  urging  for  years  and  that 
we  wrote  the  draft  of  the  treaty. 

They  have  argued  that  this  treaty  is 
an  act  of  unilateral  disarmament.  How 
a  bilateral  agreement  can  be  construed 
as  a  unilateral  act  of  any  nature  Is  con- 
cept beyond  my  understanding.  It  is 
a  contradiction.  In  fact  President  Eisen- 
hower said  on  August  22. 1958: 

As  the  United  States  has  frequently  made 
clear,  the  suspension  of  testing  of  atomic 
and  hydrogen  weapons  is  not,  in  Itself, 
a  measure  of  disarmament  or  a  limitation  of 
armament.  An  agreement  in  this  respect  Is 
significant  If  It  leads  to  other  and  more 
substantial  agreements  relating  to  limita- 
tions and  reduction  of  flselonable  material 
for  weapons  and  to  other  essential  phases 
of  disarmament.  It  Is  In  this  hope  that 
the  United  States  makes  this  proposal. 

Perhaps  the  most  dangerous  of  the 
arguments  presented  is  the  Insincere  one 
whereby  an  amendment  relating  to  Cuba 
would  be  tacked  on  to  the  treaty  in  the 
Senate.  The  proponent  of  this  amend- 
ment admits  that  it  involves  a  side  issue 
not  contemplated  by  the  treaty.  Fur- 
ther, he  admits  that  even  if  the  amend- 
ment were  adopted,  the  treaty  would 
still  not  be  acceptable  to  him.    This  is 


hypocrisy  and  I  submit  not  worthy  of 
being  presented  in  such  an  august  and 
deliberative   body   as   the   U.S.   Senate. 

The  critics  have  also  argued  that  we 
need  more  time  within  which  to  bar- 
gain with  the  Soviet  Union.  But  time  is 
of  the  essence.  It  is  short.  It  is  the 
stuff  that  is  running  out  on  the  radio- 
active clocks  of  the  world.  Time  should 
be  utilized  for  constructive  purposes,  not 
wasted. 

The  pxupose  of  the  treaty  Is  to  stop 
the  testing  of  nuclear  exii^sives  so  as 
to  put  a  halt  to  the  further  contamina- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  with  radioac- 
tivity. The  babies  of  the  world,  living 
and  untwm.  cannot  afford  to  absorb  any 
more  radioactivity.  The  level  at  stron- 
tium 90  has  already  reached  frighten- 
ing proportions  in  certain  parts  of  our 
coimtry. 

The  President  has  said  that  the  treaty 
represents  a  small  step  toward  world 
peace.  How,  in  good  conscience,  can 
any  reasonable  person  refuse  to  take  it? 


U.S.  STUDENTS  WHO  TRAVELED  TO 
CUBA,  AFTER  CAUSING  NEAR 
RIOTS  ON  CAPITOL  HILL,  PRAC- 
TICE OPPRESSION 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
iinanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  at- 
tended and  was  shocked  over  the  well- 
planned  efforts  to  create  havoc  and, 
hopefully,  thus  to  downgrade  the  Con- 
gress by  the  UB.  students  who  traveled 
to  Cuba  which  occurred  in  Washington 
last  week  at  the  time  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  hearings. 

These  outbreaks.  In  direct  violation  of 
committee  rules,  and  eriilblting  no  re- 
spect whatsoever  for  Government,  were 
done  in  the  name  of  so-called  freedoms 
which  the  students  were  asserting,  in- 
cluding the  claimed  right  to  vicdate  any 
laws  with  whldi  they  disagreed. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  how  this  obvi- 
ously Communist  Inspired  and  well-in- 
doctrinated group,  which  aided  the  Com- 
munist efforts  by  visiting  Cuba  In  viola- 
tion of  US.  laws,  have  carried  out  the 
Communist  design  while  in  Washington 
and  are  continuing  to  carry  out  that 
design  in  New  York  at  their  meeting  to 
protest  the  travel  ban  to  Cuba  by  com- 
pletely reversing  their  position — a  trick 
not  luicommon  to  the  Communist  strat- 
egy— and  practicing  most  oppressive  ac- 
tions which  violated  the  rl^ts  of  all 
those  who  protested  this  meeting. 

The  actions  were  directed  toward  two 
anti -Castro  groups  who  oppose  Castro 
and  who  are  in  favor  of  retaining  the 
travel  btui.  Such  oppressive  measiu-es 
invoked  by  these  US.  student  travelers 
to  Cuba  and  their  sponsoring  organiza- 
tions Included : 

First.  Inspection  arwl  frisking  of  aD  ' 
persons  attending. 

Second.  Demanding  that  all  anti- 
Castro   sympathizers  leave  despite   the 
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fact  that  they  had  vmid  for  admission  to 
what  was  advertised  as  a  public  meeting. 

Third.  Physical  expulsion  of  anti- 
Castro  sympathlaers  even  though  they 
had  caused  no  disturbance. 

Ftovirth.  Actual  physical  violence  and 
physical  force  used  to  kick  out  anti- 
Castro  sympathizers,  resulting  in  per- 
sonal injury  and  the  letting  of  blood. 

Fifth.  Refusal  to  let  any  <H?ponents  of 
the  pro-Castro  rally  to  speak  or  be  heard. 

This  action  by  the  pro-Castro  student 
group  puts  in  proper  focus  and  makes  a 
mockery  out  of  their  protests  over  being 
denied  what  they  claimed  were  their 
rights  before  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  and  indicates  they 
believe  they  have  a  right  to  demonstrate. 
even  before  a  dvily  constituted  congres- 
sional committee,  but  that  people  who 
oppose  their  views  have  no  right  to  even 
attend  a  meeting  or  to  be  heard  at  a 
meeting  sponsored  by  their  group  and. 
further,  that  actual  force  to  remove  any 
such  persons  is  Justified. 

This  is  typical  of  the  Communist  con- 
^iracy  philosophy  which  Is — demand  all 
sorts  of  rights  and  privileges  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  Communist  objective  and 
deny  all  such  rights  to  those  who  oppose 

you. 

I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  for  my  colleagues'  attention,  an  ar- 
ticle on  this  matter  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  September  16. 
The  article  follows: 

THOU8AJ>n>8  OF  ElILIS  MASS  NlAB  TowH  Hall 
To    AaSATL    OBOXTP    P»OTKSTlNG    TKAVIL    BAN 

TO  Cuba — Pivi  Amx  AiKBsrrD 


(By  Pet«r  Kiliaa) 

Thousands    of    anti-Castro   demonstrators 

swarmed  In  and  around  the  Times  Square 

area  yesterday  protesting  a  Town  Hall  raUy 

by  American  students  who  had  traveled  to 

Cuba. 

The  rally,  from  which  two  groupe  of  antl- 
Castro  demonstrators  were  forcibly  ejected, 
wound  up  with  the  police  escorting  1.400 
participants  In  the  meeting  along  48d  Street 
to  the  Tlnies  Square  subway  station. 

One  antl-Castro  Cuban  was  cut  above  the 
eye;  five  persona  were  arrested  In  scuffles 
waged  at  various  points  In  the  area;  a  police 
inspector  and  a  newspaper  reporter  were  hit 
by  an  egg,  and  a  police  horse  was  gashed 
when  thrust  against  a  car. 

But  the  meeting  went  off  as  scheduled 
fr«n  2:18  to  4:46  pjn.  PhllUp  Abbott  Luce, 
one  of  the  leaders,  said  the  Student  Commit- 
tee for  Travel  to  Cuba  would  sponsor  another 
trip  to  Cuba — perhaps  next  January  or 
June — to  uphold  its  claim  to  freedom  of 
travel,  despite  a  State  Department  ban. 

KXPaXSSION    CBAaCXD 

At  the  rally,  Conrad  J.  Lynn,  panel 
moderator,  asserted  that  "we  are  malting  a 
demonstration  here  this  afternoon  not  so 
much  for  Cuba  as  for  America." 

"There  will  be  no  peaceful  solution  to 
American  problems  if  we  are  going  to  have 
repression  of  expression."  he  said. 

The  Times  Square  area  has  been  r\iled  out 
for  mass  demonstrations  by  an  order  of  Police 
Commissioner  Michael  J.  Murphy  since  last 
October  34.  The  ban  is  from  40th  to  59th 
Street  between  5th  and  9th  Avenues. 

But  before  yesterday's  gathering  at  Town 
Hall,  113  West  43d  Street,  between  the  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas  and  7th  Avenue,  Cuban 
exile  groups  opposed  to  Premier  Fidel  Castro 
had  been  calling  their  forces  from  as  far  away 
as  Miami  and  Washington  to  protest.  The 
American  students,  the  Cuban  exiles  had 
heard,  planned  to  make  favorable  reports  on 
the  Castro  revolution. 


TXTKMOXrr    XSTIMATXD    AT    3.000 

Alirred  Estrada,  assistant  secretary  general 
of  the  exUes*  Cuban  Workers  Democratic  Rev- 
olutionary Front,  estimated  that  up  to 
3,000  antl-Castro  adherents  from  many 
groups  had  turned  out. 

They  ran  Into  a  reminder  by  Assistant  Chief 
Inspector  Anthony  8.  O'Connell,  of  the  antl- 
plctoetlng  ban.  But  the  poUce  official  said 
he  woxxld  allow  25  pickets  on  West  43d  Street 
acrcBS  Town  Hall.  He  suggested  the  others 
might  disperse  to  demonstrate  at  such  areas 
as  the  United  Nations. 

Chief  O'Connell  reported  he  had  more 
tha|k  100  policemen  on  hand  by  1  p.m.  They 
included  mounted  policemen  wearing  World 
Wa»  I  helmets.  The  police  screened  pedes- 
trlatis  to  make  sure  they  had  tickets  to  the 
rally  or  business  in  the  block. 

By  1 : 30  pjn.  motor  traffic  was  being  turned 
away  by  police  barricades.  Fifty  pickets — 
double  the  authorized  number — were  march- 
ing across  from  Town  Hall  between  the  Hotel 
Diplomat  «md  Henry  Miller's  Theater.  Some 
of  their  signs  said.  "America  Do  Not  Believe 
the  Red  Liars"  and  "Dismantle  Castro." 

The  student  group  was  also  screening 
everyone  entering  Town  HaU  with  its  own 
security  force,  led  by  Jacob  Rosen.  24  years 
old.  of  636  West  174th  Street,  who  said  he 
haa  been  assisting  racial  Integration  efforts 
In  Monroe,  N.C. 

Hr.  Rosen  said  he  had  150  men  and  women 
committee  members  at  the  doors  and  in  the 
audience.  They  inspected  pocketbooks  and 
ran  their  hands  over  the  pockets  of  those 
entering  to  make  s\u-e  no  "Molotov  cock- 
tal^.  stink  bombs,  or  weapons  of  any  kind" 
wefe  being  brought  in. 

Just  before  the  meeting  started.  Mr.  Rosen 
said  he  spotted  about  30  antl-Castro  sym- 
pathizers sitting  in  the  back  rows  of  the 
orchestra  section.  He  said  he  asked  them 
to  leave  and  offered  to  reftmd  their  money. 
(Tickets  had  sold  for  $1  and  $2.50  apiece.) 
^en  the  antl-Castro  group  protested,  Mr. 
Rocen's  committee  members  began  haxiUng 
th4m  out.  In  a  melee.  Rafael  Alvarez,  28.  of 
168  State  Street.  Brooklyn,  a  member  of  the 
antl-Castro  revolutionary  recovery  move- 
mant,  was  struck  above  the  right  eye.  Blood 
streamed  over  his  face,  and  four  stitches 
were  taken  later  at  St.  Clare's  Hospital  to 
close  the  wound. 

BALCONY    OROtrP  OITSTXD 


A  few  minutes  later.  Mr.  Rosen's  forces 
sought  to  eject  from  the  balcony  a  group  of 
members  of  the  antl-Castro  Cuban  student 
dliectorate.  Jose  Antonio  Lanxiza,  Miami 
chief  of  Information  for  the  group,  asserted 
thut  80  members  had  bought  tickets  at  $1 
apiece  but  Intended  no   disturbance. 

•'I'll  give  you  3  minutes  to  get  out,"  Mr. 
Rosen  said  later  he  had  told  them,  when  the 
group  became  boisterous.  The  antl-Castro 
students  started  singing  the  Cuban  national 
anthem  and  then  povired  down  the  stairs 
a3d  out  into  the  street,  with  their  secretary 
general,  Luis  Fernandez  Rocha.  Instructing 
his  members  to  refrain  from  any  disorder. 

Corliss  Lamont.  writer  and  lecturer,  served 
as  chairman  of  the  meeting,  after  Carleton 
B«als,  another  writer,  had  asserted  that  an- 
nouncements that  he  would  Uke  part  were 
unauthorized.  Mr.  Lynn,  a  lawyer,  acted  as 
ptinel  moderator  after  I.  F.  Stone,  another 
wtlter,  had  withdrawn  from  the  program. 

Btudent  speakers  In  a  p^i^el  session  In- 
cluded Mr.  Luce,  assistant  editor  of  a 
n  nthly  put  out  by  the  Emergency  Civil 
Liberties  Committee;  Levi  Laub  and  Steve 
MRjtlnot,  organizers  of  a  Progressive  Labor 
Movement  club  at  Columbia  University  last 
yaar;  Albert  L.  Maher.  bearded  former  Har- 
vard student  and  cowboy,  whose  father,  John 
F.  Maher  Is  a  wealthy  Houston  Industrialist; 
J(jhn  Wayne  Thomas  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  and 
Mfertin  A.  Nlcolaus,  of  Fontana.  Wis. 

Other  speakers  included  James  Hlggins, 
a^lstant  editor  of  the  York    (Pa.)    Gazette 


and  Daily,  who  helped  take  a  collection  for 
the  students'  legal  defense,  future  tripe  and 
the  family  of  one  traveler  who  died  in  Cuba. 
Others  were  Maxwell  Gelsmar  and  Trvunan 
Nelson,  authors. 

Mr.  Lamont  announced  that  the  traveling 
students  were  accepting  the  challenge  of 
the  Cuban  Student  Directorate  to  a  debate 
"on  the  proper  occasion."  He  expressed  the 
hope  that  Madison  Square  Garden  might  be 
the  locale  for  the  debate. 

Mr.  Luce  declared  that  "we  have  broken  np 
law.  because  there  is  no  law"  against  travel 
to     Cuba — only     public     regulations     and., 
notices. 

Mr.  Thomas  said  Premier  Castro  had  ruled 
that  "anyone  who  discriminates  against  any 
man  la  a  counterrevolutionary  and  can  be 
shot." 

Mr.  Laub  said  Cuba  had  "wonderfully 
honest  leadership"  but  a  "serloxis  problem 
of  bureaucracy."  Mr.  Martlnot  described 
Cuba's  single-party  system  as  "eliminating 
egotism  which  arises  from  the  competitive 
system."  Mr.  Nlcolaus  asserted  "the  vast 
majority  of  the  Cuban  people  backed  Fidel 
Castro  and  the  Socialist  revolution." 

While  Mr.  Maher  was  talking  about  folk 
culture  in  Cuba,  a  man  dashed  up  on  the 
stage  to  demand.  "What  about  freedom  to 
go  out  of  the  country?"  Two  guards  hustled 
him  away.  Mr.  Maher  replied  that  "on  the 
plane  to  Madrid  a  number  of  Cubans  were 
leaving"  and  that  when  transportation  be- 
came available,  he  was  sure  anybody  who 
wished  to  leave  oovild. 

A  heckler  shouted  from  the  balcony  in 
Spanish  and  was  also  hastily  ejected. 

The  rally  was  to  end  at  4:45  p.m..  with 
the  last  part  of  the  program  consisting  of 
written  questions  from  the  audience.  But 
Mr.  Rosen  and  other  group  leaders  became 
worried  about  the  departure  of  the  throng, 
and.  after  vainly  trying  to  charter  a  fleet  of 
buses  or  taxis,  arranged  with  the  police  for 
a  guarded  exodus  to  the  subway. 

At  4:23  p.m.  Mr.  Lamont  interrupted  to 
announce  this  move  to  the  crowd.  Ten 
minutes  later,  Mr.  Rosen  went  to  the  stage 
to  appeal  to  everyone  to  file  out  together, 
promising  police  and  seciirity  guard  protec- 
tion. 

Outside,  mounted  policemen  and  more 
than  100  dismounted  but  blue-helmeted 
policemen  formed  in  rows  to  guard  the 
crowd.  Chief  O'Connell  said  later  he  had 
sent  for  75  extra  motorcycle  men  at  2:45  p.m. 
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The  two  were  arrested  sad  booked  as  Andjf  The  young  students— totaling  i^—en 
Mondroa.  22.  »  painter,  of  600  West  140tll  lodged  at  the  Hotel  International  at  this 
•^  F _       ^ _     beach,  where  they  have  been  enjoying  a  rest 
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ANTI-CASTKOmCS  SEALED   OFF 

By  the  hundreds.  antl-Castro  demonstra- 
tors were  being  walled  off  by  the  police  at  44th 
Street,  across  the  traffic  Island  at  Broadway 
and  43d  Street,  and  south  of  42d  Street,  with 
two  blocks  of  Broadway  barred  to  traffic. 

Amid  denunciations  from  the  antl-Castro 
protestors,  the  Town  Hall  spectators  made 
their  way  down  a  narrow  stairway  next  to 
the  New  York  City  Information  Center  to  the 
IRT  and  BMT  subway  lines.  Only  one 
woman  change-collector  was  on  hand  to  sell 
tokens;  a  police  sergeant  pitched  in  to  help 
her  until  another  collector  arrived. 

George  Calvo,  a  19-year-old  Sunnyslde, 
Queens,  member  of  the  Cuban  Student  Di- 
rectorate, perched  on  shoulders  of  other  antl- 
Castro  demonstrators  and  through  a  micro- 
phone shouted  to  the  police: 

"American  people,  especially  New  York 
police,  we  think  you  have  a  right  to  tell  yo\ir 
Government  what  you  think.  *  *  *  ^* 
would  like  to  see  the  day  you  Americans  and 
we  the  Cubans  are  fighting  shoulder  to 
shoulder  against  the  Communist  enemy 
»  •  •.  We  don't  want  to  fight  you.  your 
horses,   the   American   people." 

On  42d  Street,  Individual  Cubans  Im- 
plored policemen,  "let's  Just  get  one  or  two 
beards."  Patrolman  William  T.  Walsh,  26,  of 
the  tactical  patrol  force,  reported  two  antl- 
Castro  demonstrators  swung  at  him  and  in- 
jured his  finger  at  Broadway  and  42d  Street. 


Street,  and  Roberto  Vlllate.  29,  a  busboy.  of 
322  West  89  th  Street.  They  were  charged 
with  felonious  assault,  disorderly  conduct 
and  resisting  arrest. 

Earlier,  the  police  had  arrested  Fred  Jerome 
of  89  East  Seventh  Street,  editor  of  the 
monthly  periodical  of  the  ProgresslTe  Labor 
Movement,  on  a  charge  of  felonious  assault 
In  the  Injury  to  Mr.  Alvarez.  Two  antl- 
Castro  demonstrators  charged  they  had  seen 
Mr.  Jerome  hit  Mr.  Alvarez  as  he  was  being 
ejected  from  Town  Hall.  B4r.  Jerome  Insisted 
be  was  a  block  away  at  the  time. 

Two  other  antl-Castro  demonstrators  were 
arrested  on  simple  assault  charges  filed  by 
two  men  after  altercations  at  43d  Street  and 
the  Avenue  of  the  Americas.  They  were 
booked  as  Osmundo  Rodrlquez,  32,  of  561 
West  143d  Street,  and  Bernard  Leon,  49.  of 
11-31  79th  Street.  Long  Island  City.  Queens. 

Nevertheless  the  1,400  Town  Hall  partici- 
pants made  their  way  vrlthout  incident 
aboard  subway  trains  from  the  Times  Square 
station,  and  by  6  pjn.  the  station  was  back 
to  Its  normal  air.  On  the  street,  policemen 
began  dispersing  the  last  antl-Castro  demon- 
strators. The  Paramount  Theater  movie 
marquee  ntlght  have  made  a  fitting  caption. 
It  read:  "A  Ticklish  Affair." 


STUDENTS  WHO  TRAVELED  TO 
CUBA  ILLEGAIAY  MADE  ANTI- 
AMERICAN  REMARKS  IN  CUBA— 
TRANSLATIONS  FROM  CUBAN 
NEWSPAPERS 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  my 
request  of  some  weelcs  ago.  the  State 
Department  sent  me  the  translations  of 
newspaper  accounts,  appearing  in  Cu- 
ban newspapers,  of  the  59  American 
beatniks  who  ventured  to  Cuba  and  of 
some  of  their  anti-American,  pro-Castro 
statements.  Because  of  the  timeliness 
of  this  subject,  and  the  recent  repre- 
hensible conduct  of  many  of  these  peo- 
ple and  their  followers  during  the  hear- 
ings of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  I  am  asking  that 
these  reports  be  placed  in  the  Record. 
I  am  also  renewing  my  request  that 
the  cell  leaders  of  this  unrepresentative 
group  of  American  young  people  be  pros- 
ecuted to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law. 
Failure  to  do  so  will  merely  encourage 
further  disrespect  for  UJS.  laws  and  fur- 
ther undermining  of  our  anti-Communist 
efforts  in  this  hemisphere. 

The  translations,  which  speak  for 
themselves,  follow: 

Depaktmekt  of  Stat«, 
Division  or  Laitguaob  Services. 
(Source:  Hoy,  July  3,  1»«3.  p.  1) 
"Fidel   met  with    the   students   from   the 
United  States  at  Varadero.     He  chatted   at 
length    and   played    ping-pong   with    them. 
Fidel  made  a  great  Impression  on  all  the  stu- 
dents." 

Vakaoebo,  July  2  (by  Reinaldo  Pefialver 
Moral,  of  Prensa  Latlna). — The  Prime  Min- 
ister. MaJ.  Fidel  Castro,  chatted  at  length 
today  In  this  summer  resort  with  the  group 
of  American  students  who  traveled  to  Cuba 
In  order  "to  get  to  know  the  Cuban  situation 
at  close  range.** 


since  their  arrival  In  Cuba  3  days  ago.  defying 
the  threats  and  obstacles  placed  in  their  way 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  In  order 
to  prevent  the  trip. 

The  supreme  leader  of  the  Cuban  revolu- 
tion, who  unexpectedly  arrived  at  the  hotel, 
had  a  pleasant  chat  with  the  visitors  and 
later  engaged  In  interesting  games  of  ping- 
pong  with  them,  four  of  whoiin  he  defeated. 
Before  leaving.  Fidel  Castro  suggested  to 
the  American  students  that  they  shoiUd  tour 
the  Interior  of  the  country  extensively  and 
promised  to  meet  them  again  in  order  to 
converse  and  exchange  views. 

He  also  congratulated  them  on  the  firm 
decision  to  which  they  held  when  they  re- 
ceived the  call  from  the  Yankee  NBC  broad- 
casting station. 

Varadxbo  (by  Benito,  special  correspond- 
ent) . — ^Wlth  regard  to  the  news  that  reached 
Havana  about  the  threat  by  the  U.S.  author- 
ities to  cancel  the  passports  of  the  69  stu- 
dents and  to  take  other  coercive  measures, 
Levi  Loud,  an  American  student  who  heads 
the  large  group,  stated  that  such  threats 
did  not  worry  them  and  they  would  con- 
tinue on  their  "historic  trip  through  the 
island  of  Cuba." 

Furthermore,  in  connection  with  the  visit 
paid  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  Hotel  In- 
ternational at  Varadero.  the  leader  of  the 
American  group  stated  that  "Fidel  is  an 
extraordinary  man.  completely  different  from 
the  way  the  press  depicts  him." 

The  Billnlster  of  Economy.  Beglno  Botl,  and 
the  Director  of  INDER  Jos6  Uanuaa,  spent 
all  of  yesterday  afternoon  and  evening  with 
the  59  American  students  who  are  lodged 
at  the  Hotel  International  at  Varadero,  and 
answered  many  questions  on  certain  aspects 
of  the  revolution  formulated  by  the  Ameri- 
can students. 

Likewise.  Jos6  Rebellbn,  Joaquin  If&s. 
Maxlmlno  Gonz&lez.  and  Dcoiiel  Incl4n.  the 
leaders  of  the  Federation  of  University  Stu- 
dents, accompanied  by  Captain  Fernando 
Ravelo.  a  member  of  the  National  Committee 
of  the  UJC.  were  exchanging  views  with  the 
American  students. 

[Caption  under  the  picture:  "Fidel  plays 
ping-pong  with  a  young  American."! 

DXPARTMXMT  OF  STATE, 

Divisioir  or  LAirctrACE  Snvicxs. 
(Source:  Hoy.  Habana.  July  3, 1963,  p.  8) 

NEW  TORK  TUCES  ADVOCATES  TEARING  DOWN  THE 
WALL   ERECTED  AGAINST  CUBA 

"Although  the  imperialist  newsjMiper  con- 
demns the  trip  of  the  students,  it  says  that 
it  is  a  mistake  to  prevent  trips  to  the  island." 

New  York.  July  2. — The  New  York  Times 
comes  out  today  in  favor  of  having  the 
United  States  tear  down  the  wall  prohibiting 
American  citizens  from  traveling  freely  to 
Cuba. 

The  editorial,  however,  comments  adversely 
on  the  decision  of  59  students  from  Amer- 
ican universities  to  travel  to  Cuba  in  spite 
of  the  threats  of  the  Department  of  State. 

The  New  York  Times  states  that  the  69 
students  "broke  a  Oovemment  regulation" 
and  that  "they  will  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain" when  they  are  condemned  upon  their 
return  to  the  country,  but  it  points  out  that 
the  prohibition  against  visiting  Habana  is 
"a  mistake." 

Then  it  rejects  the  two  so-called  official 
argvunents  for  preventing  Americans  from 
traveling  to  Habcma : 

( 1 )  That  there  is  no  U.S.  Embassy  in  Cuba; 
and  (2)  that  after  visiting  Habana  Americans 
"lend  themselves  to  Cuban  propaganda." 

The  editorial  defends  the  theory  that  the 
United  SUtes  ought  to  be  better  informad 
about  Cuba.  "If  travel  to  Cuba  were  open 
to  all  Americans,"  It  emphasizes,  "the  pic- 
ture the  United  States  would  get  •  •  • 
would  be  varied,  rounded,  and  honest." 


The  Wew  York  Times  also  asks:  "If  the 
Castro  revolution  Is  mostly  bad.  as  most  of 
us  believe,  why  not  trust  Intelllgsnt  adults 
to  find  this  out  for  themselves?" 

Lastly.  In  connection  with  the  prohibition 
against  the  trips,  the  American  newspaper 
suggests  a  crittciem  at  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  by  recalling  that  on  June  25  in 
West  Berlin  he  stated  that  "we  have  never 
had  to  put  up  a  wall  to  keep  ovtr  people  In, 
to  prevent  them  from  leaving  us." 

New  York.  July  2. — Rose  6.  Rosenberg,  a 
Los  Angeles  lawyer,  today  Ironically  asked 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  devote  themselves  to  investi- 
gating "what  Is  happening  in  the  South" 
instead  of  engaging  in  "witch  hunts." 

Dr.  Rosenberg  was  the  first  person  who 
appeared  before  the  House  committee  which 
today  began  hearings  on  trips  to  Cuba. 

While  the  session  was  being  held  In  the 
Federal  building  at  the  civic  center  about 
a  hundred  persons  were  displaying  signs  In 
the  adjoining  streets  reading  "Oet  Bid  of  the 
Witch  Hunters." 

Dr.  Rosenberg  was  Interrogated  for  an  hour 
but  she  took  refiige  behind  the  1st,  6th,  9tb. 
and  10th  amendments  of  the  UJ3.  Consti- 
tution. 

Roee  S.  Rosenberg  traveled  to  Cuba  In  the 
spring  of  last  year  and.  It  was  said,  nego- 
tiated In  Los  Angeles  to  have  medicines  sent 
to  Cuba. 

[From  RevoluclOn,  July  1.  1963] 

(First  part  of  article,  on  p.  1  of  the  paper, 
missing;  this  Is  the  continuation,  on  p.  4  of 
the  paper.) 

(Headline:  "Arrival  of  a  group  of  •  •  •.) 

To  Revoluci6n  by  Levi  Laub.  a  young  stu- 
dent at  Columbia  University.  New  York,  on 
arriving  In  Havana  yesterday,  heading  the 
American  student  delegation  that  is  visiting 
our  country  at  the  Invitation  of  the  FBU 
(University  Students  Federation). 

As  is  already  known,  a  group  of  69  students 
and  graduates  of  various  universities  of  the 
United  States  was  invited  by  the  University 
Students  Federation  to  visit  Cxiba  last  De- 
cember, but  they  were  unable  to  come  be- 
cause of  the  pressxire  of  the  Yankee  Depart- 
ment of  State,  which  not  only  threatened 
them  with  6  years  In  jaU  or  fines  of  $6,000. 
or  both,  if  they  made  the  trip,  but  also  in- 
directly blocked  the  possibiUty  of  the  group's 
being  able  to  travel  by  way  of  Canada. 

Steadfast  In  their  Idea  of  getting  face  to 
face  with  the  truth  about  Cuba,  and  resisting 
aU  threats,  these  young  people  of  both  sexes 
and  extremely  varied  racial  origin — Negroes, 
Jews,  Puerto  Ricans,  white  Americans — and 
of  different  political  persuasions,  left  New 
York  on  June  26  last  for  Paris,  the  first  stop 
on  their  trtp  to  Cuba.  J 

"In  Amsterdam  agd  Prague,"  Jos*  Maria 
Lima,  a  Puerto  Rican  who  has  Just  been 
graduated  with  a  degree  In  mathematics  from 
the  University  of  California,  told  us,  "we  were 
approached  by  officials  of  the  American  Em- 
bassies In  the  Netherlands  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia, who  In  solemn  official  language  warned 
us  of  the  grave  penalties  to  which  we  would 
be  liable  if  we  continued  with  our  project. 
I  am  a  Socialist  by  conviction.  In  my  coun- 
try I  have  fought  in  the  ranks  of  those  who 
want  Independence,  becaxise  I  believe  that 
independence  from  the  Yankee  yoke  is  the 
only  path  open  to  Puerto  Rico.  A  month 
ago  I  learned  about  the  trip  to  Cuba  that 
was  being  organized  by  the  Permanent  Stu- 
dents Committee  on  Trips  to  Cuba,  and  I 
gave  notice  of  my  intention  to  participate  In 
the  excursion.  And  here  I  am,  anxious  to 
submerge  myself  In  the  Cuban  revolution." 

The  group  includes  students  and  gradiiates 
of  the  Universities  of  Columbia,  Harvard. 
Wesleyan,  Indiana,  Michigan,  North  Caro- 
lina, California,  San  Francleco.  New  York 
City  College.  Oakland  City  College,  and  other 
lesser  schools  in  the  United  States. 
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Th«y  WOT«  m«t  at  the  Jos*  Mmrtf  Airport 
by  r«pre««it*tlve«  of  the  foreign  affaire  eec- 
tlon  of  the  FBU  and  the  Cuban  Inetltute  of 
Friendship  Among  Peoplee. 

Lerl  Laub.  leader  of  the  delegation,  told 
the  reporter  about  all  the  inconTenlencee 
that  had  preceded  their  arrival  in  Havana: 

•We  left  New  York  on  Tueeday.  June  36." 
he  said,  "bound  tor  Parle,  and  we  made  etope 
In  London  and  Ameterdam.  A*  If  It  were  an 
order  from  our  Department  of  State,  we  were 
threatened  In  the  three  placee  by  coneiilar 
ofllclale  of  the  United   Statea." 

"Our  paeaports  were  withdrawn  for  a  num- 
ber of  houre."  continued  Laub.  "and  Anally 
a  long  llat  waa  read  to  u».  stating  ovir  sup- 
poaed  violations  of  the  law  by  vlaltlng  Cuba. 
In  Prague  the  tame  thing  happened.  The 
eoneul  received  ua  at  the  airport  and  gave 
ua  the  famlUar  warning:  This  U  goliig  to 
coat  you  a  jail  sentence.'  " 

Levi  did  not  look  tired  despite  the  long 
Journey.  His  companlona  also  appeared 
an^H'^g  and  animated.  The  newspaper  In- 
terview continued  for  more  than  half  an 
hour  through  the  Immlgatlon  and  customa 
eectlona  of  the  airport.  Our  colleague. 
TomAa  Toledo,  who  had  accompanied  them 
aboard  the  Britannia  on  the  flight  from 
Prague,  putting  together  his  Impressions, 
which  we  print  here,  was  sxirprlsed  at  the 
group's  perfect  cohesion,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  them  had  become  per- 
sonally wquainted  with  each  other  only 
when  they  asaembled  in  New  York  on 
the  26th. 

"We  are  not  a  poUtlcal  group:  we  are 
students,  of  various  beliefs,  and  each  of  us 
Is  going  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  from 
this  visit."  Laub  added.  "As  our  fellow  cltl- 
aen,  Stanton  Evans,  wrote  In  his  book. 
"ReVuelta  en  el  Reclnto  Unlversltarlo"  ["Re- 
volt In  the  University  Precincts"].  'We  are 
not  sponges  absorbing  ideological  Juices.' 
We  simply  aspire  to  be  molders  of  opinion." 

Levi  further  commented  that  they  were 
certain  that  they  were  going  to  like  Cuba 
and  that  they  hoped  to  Interview  Fidel  Castro 
and  other  leaders  of  the  revolution,  as  well 
as  the  American  Negro  leader,  Robert  Wil- 
liams, an  exile  in  Cuba,  a  refugee  from  the 
racial  terror  of  his  own  country. 

There  are  10  Negroes  In  the  group;  this  is 
particularly  Important  to  the  United  Statea 
because  of  the  fact  that  theee  students  are 
visiting  Cuba,  where  the  revolution  has 
eradicated  odious  racial  discrimination. 

"I  nZL  HAPPT  IN  CTTBA" 

Philip  Abbot  Luce  Is  another  one  of  the 
students  who  are  visiting  us.  Furthermore, 
he  works  for  the  National  Guardian,  a  weekly 
publication,  and  the  daily  York  Permsylvanl- 
an. 

"After  having  wanted  to  come  for  a  long 
time,  at  last  I  am  In  Cuba."  he  exclaimed. 
"As  for  the  threats  that  hang  over  us  on 
OUT  return  to  the  United  States,  I  say  simply 
that  they  do  not  frighten  me." 

"THa  ruTuaa  Lias  n*  sociai.isic" 

John  Milton  has  firm  convictions: 

"1  beUeve  that  this  Journey  wiU  serve  to 
confirm  my  conviction  that  the  futtuw  lies 
In  socialism."  stated  the  young  student  from 
the  University  of  San  Francisco.  "One  can 
see  a  new  spirit  In  the  Socialist  countries. 
Men  are  looked  upon  as  men,  not  as  things." 

Marcus  Gordon  Is  studjrlng  painting  in 
New  York.  "This  trip  is  something  I  have 
long  dreamed  of  and  desired,  and  now  I  am 
here."  he  said  to  Revolucl6n.  "This  makes 
me  very  happy.  Aside  from  the  program  that 
we  have  laid  out  in  order  to  see  as  much  aa 
we  possibly  can  of  Cuba.  I  am  eepeclally  In- 
terested In  getting  In  touch  with  Cuban 
painters." 

"ra>KL  IS   woNDmrm." 

Richard  Thome  Is  a  robxist  Negro  student 
from  the  University  of  California. 

"Kven  without  having  visited  Cuba,"  he 
said,  "I  had  a  very  friendly  feeling  toward 


ycfti.  Fidel  has  aeoompllshed  something 
marvelous,  not  only  in  the  elimination  of  the 
retnalns  of  racial  discrimination  but  In  the 
fatt  that  with  a  small  country  he  has  the 
moral  force,  that  is  missing  In  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Statea.  Thvis  he  can 
denounce  the  ruling  classes  of  my  country 
without  fear.  He  represents  the  power  of 
the  people." 

Referring  to  the  racial  crisis  in  the  United 
States,  he  said: 

"The  leaders  of  this  crusade,  Wyatt  Walker. 
Mlartln  Luther  King,  and  Ralph  Abernathy, 
am  very  fearless,  valiant  men,  and  so  are 
the  people  who  participate  every  day  In  the 
sta^et  demonstrations.  The  Negro  student 
leaders  have  also  been  characterized  by  their 
courage  and  bravery  In  this  campaign,  which 
hM  Inspired  solidarity  among  the  people." 

"But  we  must  recognize,"  he  concluded. 
"l>hat  they  do  have  the  weakness  of  fearing 
that  they  may  offend  the  group  from  whom 
they  are  demanding  the  freedom  that  Is 
denied  to  them  in  the  United  States." 

"They  have  no  right  to  prohibit  us  from 
traveling  " 

Marcla  Glenn,  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Indiana,  who  specialized  In  Latin 
Atnerlcan  civilization,  was  trenchant  in  her 
comments:  "I  am  not  in  the  least  concerned 
at>out  what  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  may  do  to  me.  They  have  no  right 
whatever  to  keep  me  from  coming  to  Cuba. 
I  consider  myself  very  fortunate  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  learn  about  this  country  smd 
i%5  revolution.    I  am  very  excited  about  the 

trip." 

A  TIKM  ATTTTTTDK 

'  We  noted  an  air  of  determination  in  all 
the  members  of  the  delegation. 

JTo  sum  up  their  Arm  attitude  in  the  face 
ojr  the  campaign  of  intimidation  by  the  State 
Oepartment,  It  is  sufficient  to  quote  a  para- 
graph from  the  official  statement  prepared 
by  the  group: 

'  "We  are  traveling  to  Cuba  despite  the  press 
ctommunlquea  of  the  State  Department  at- 
tempting to  limit  the  travel  of  American 
dltizens,  because  we  believe  that  it  is  ova 
Hght  to  travel  where  we  wish  and  when 
ire  wish." 

HECENTLY  SIGNED  WHEAT  AGREE- 
MENT BETWEEN  CANADA  AND 
RUSSIA  EVIDENCES  THAT  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  IS  ASLEEP  AT 
,  THE  SWITCH  IN  COMBATING 
i  CASTRO'S  COMMUNISM 
Mr.   CRAMER.    Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 

ananlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

ipy  remarks. 
The    SPEAKER.    Is    there   objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

rorida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
Example  of  the  Kennedy  administration 
|)elng  asleep  at  the  switch  with  respect 
to  the  Communist  challenge  in  this  hemi- 
sphere is  best  evidenced  by  the  failure 
Of  the  administration  to  protest  the  re- 
^nt  $500  million  wheat  agreement  be- 
tween Canada  and  Russia,  $33  million 
of  which  will  be  shipped  directly  from 
Canada  to  Communist  Cuba. 

Recent  press  reports  Indicate  that  the 
Government  of  Canada  Itself  stated  that 
the  UJ3.  Government  had  been  informed 
of  these  negotiations  and  that  the  Cana- 
dian Government  had  received  no  pro- 
test. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  should 
register  a  formal  protest  and  should  have 
done  it  a  long  time  ago.    It  is  time  for 


this  Government  to  call  for  a  halt  to  the 
trade  agreements  which  will  help  sustain 
the  Castro  government. 

It  Is  about  time  this  administration 
started  exerting  some  leadership  in  this 
area.  It  Is  about  time  that  the  nebulous 
New  Frontier  withdrew  its  head  from  the 
clouds  and  took  a  good,  hard  look  at  the 
results  of  its  anemic  policies  on  Cuba. 

While  we  are  asking  Latin  American 
nations  to  stop  trading  with  Cuba,  it 
makes  little  sense  to  them — and  also  our 
other  allies — to,  at  the  same  time,  timidly 
acquiesce  to  trade  being  carried  on  be- 
tween Cuba  and  our  so-called  allies  to 
the  north. 

This  double  standard  makes  us  look 
weak  and  foolish  to  those  Latin  nations 
that  have  joined  us  in  this  economic 
embargo  of  Cuba.  It  raises  serious  ques- 
tions as  to  our  sincerity  In  trying  to  rid 
this  hemisphere  of  communism. 

Mri  Speaker,  this  fiasco  indicates  fur- 
ther that  there  is  little  chance  for  any 
meaningful  action  in  combating  Castro 
communism  In  this  hemisphere  by  this 
administration,  and  this  Includes  the 
President's  refusal  to  use  his  discretion- 
ary authority  to  withhold  aid  to  nations 
who  are  trading  with  Cuba,  recently  re- 
written Into  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  manner  In  which  this  discretion 
Is  not  being  exercised  relating  this  wheat 
deal  proves  again  the  necessity  of  Con- 
gress approving  my  amendment  remov- 
ing such  discretion  in  cases  of  withhold- 
ing aid  to  countries  trading  with  Castro 
as  I  offered  to  the  AID  authorization  bill. 
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CAB    PETITIONED    FOR   RECONSID- 
ERATION OF  AUGUST   15  DECISION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Macdonald]  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
majority  membership  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  once  again  has  acted  in 
the  pattern  that  has  been  made  clear  in 
their  Northeast  Airlines  New  York-Flor- 
ida decision;  that  Is,  one  of  harsh  and 
preconceived  judgment. 

On  Thursday  of  last  week  the  I>epart- 
ment  of  Justice  filed  with  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  a  petition  for  leave  to  in- 
tervene in  the  New  York-Florida  renewal 
case  which  involves  the  application  of 
Northeast  Airlines  for  permanent  cer- 
tification of  its  routes  south  of  New  York. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment filed  a  petition  for  reconsideration 
by  the  Board  of  its  August  15,  1963,  de- 
cision. The  Justice  Department's  brief 
was  well  documented,  thoughtful,  and 
presented  to  the  CivU  Aeronautics  Board 
the  public  interest  point  of  view,  which 
by  congressional  mandate  Is  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board's  function  to  protect. 
The  thrust  of  the  Justice  Department's 
argument  for  reconsideration  was  that 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  disre- 
garded long-established  policy  with  re- 
spect to  competition  in  major  trafflc 
markets  and  the  Board's  holding  that 
only  two  carriers  were  needed  in  t%e 
New  England-Florida  market  was  con- 
trary to  the  clear  intent  of  Congress  in 
the  language  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  and  established  antitrust  principles. 


The  brief  of  the  Justice  Department 
noted  that  the  increase  In  the  east  coast- 
Florida  traffic  since  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  allowed  Northeast  to  participate 
therein  was  greater  than  the  total  trafiSc 
in  which  three  carriers  share  in  the 
Chicago-Miami  market.  It  pointed  out 
that  the  share  of  the  Boston-Miami  run 
carried  by  Northeast  Airlines  in  1962. 
almost  98  million  passenger  miles,  was 
greater  than  that  shared  by  three  airlines 
between  Chicago-Tampa,  Chicago-At- 
lanta, and  New  York -Birmingham.  Af- 
ter setting  forth  comparative  statistics 
of  passenger  traffic  between  various  cities 
in  the  United  States,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment concluded  that  it  was  clear  on  eco- 
nomic grounds  alone  that  "If  the  New 
York-Miami  pair  does  not  require  at  least 
three  carriers,  there  Is  not  a  market  in 
the  covmtry  that  does." 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  clear  and  compelling  rea- 
sons, listed  in  the  Justice  Department's 
brief,  for  reconsideration  and  argument 
of  the  New  York-Florida  renewal  case: 

The  traffic  statistics,  the  decisions  of  the 
clear  Intent  of  Congress,  the  firm  policy  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act,  all  clearly  demon- 
strate that  the  east  coast-Florida  market,  one 
of  the  richest  In  terms  of  profits  and  the 
largest  in  terms  of  passengers,  must  be  serv- 
iced by  at  least  three  carriers. 

The  Board's  decision  is  based  on  a  finding 
that  Eastern  and  National  can  meet  the 
present  needs  of  the  market.  Using  such  a 
finding  as  a  rationale  for  Its  decision  Is  con- 
trary to  its  enunciated  policies  of  more  than 
20  years. 

On  Monday,  the  first  business  day 
after  it  had  read  the  Justice  Department 
brief,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  in  a 
curt  one-paragraph  order  denied  the 
Justice  Department  the  right  to  inter- 
vene. The  Board  said,  in  essence,  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  was  late  in 
seeking  to  intervene  and  had  not  shown 
good  cause  which  would  justify  late  in- 
tervention. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  acted  with  tremen- 
dous and  unnecessary  rapidity  In  hand- 
ing out  its  decision  in  this  matter.  As 
we  all  know,  the  Justice  Department  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  preventing 
monopoly  in  trade  and  commerce  within 
the  United  States  and  the  16-page 
brief  that  was  filed  with  the  CAB  by  the 
Justice  Department  could  not  have  been 
digested  and  disposed  of  in  a  reasonable 
manner  with  the  time  allotted  to  it, 
which  amoimted  to  Just  1  working  day. 
I  would  hope  that  one  agency  of  the 
Groverrmient  should  feel  incumbent  to 
give  serious  weight  to  the  indictment  of 
its  reasoning  by  a  fellow  agency,  which 
is  charged  with  the  duty  of  protecting 
the  public  Interest.  In  addition  to  being 
an  affront  to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  CAB'S  action  in  giving  a  cursory 
brushoff  to  the  Justice  Department's 
brief  is  completely  unsound  from  both 
a  legal  and  a  policy  standpoint. 

The  Attorney  General  and  Assistant 
Attorney  General  William  H.  Orrick,  Jr., 
of  the  Justice  Department  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  their  forthright  action  In 
this  matter,  and  I  would  hope  that  their 
attention  will  continue  to  be  riveted  on 
this  situation  which  seems  to  tend  to- 
ward the  growth  of  monopolistic  serv- 


ice to  the  air  traveling  public  of  Massa- 
chusetts, New  England,  and  the  entire 
eastern  seaboard. 


MEXICAN  BRACER06 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
again  In  connection  with  the  proposal 
that  Public  Law  78,  known  as  the  bracero 
law,  be  extended.  Dramatically,  though 
tragically,  last  night  In  California  28 
braceros  died  as  a  sort  of  imderllne  or 
emphasis  of  some  of  the  things  that  we 
have  for  years  been  trying  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  conscience. 

I  was  recently  assailed  by  a  Mexico 
City  newspaper  that  quoted  an  anony- 
mous official  of  the  Mexican  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  who  was  quoted  anony- 
mously for  he  did  not  have  the  courage, 
the  honesty  or  forthrightness  to  identify 
himself.  He  attacked  me  in  the  news- 
paper by  describing  me  as  having  made 
a  demagogrlc  expression  concerning  this 
law.  I  called  Public  Law  78  a  slave  labor 
law,  and  I  reiterate  that  statement  to- 
day. 

It  Is  a  pathetic  thing  when  the  officials 
of  a  government  do  not  have  the  courage 
nor  the  ability  to  defend  even  their  own 
citizens  and  It  Is  more  pathetic  when  we 
In  a  free  country  do  likewise  for  less 
reason.  By  the  enactment  of  the  revived 
type  of  Indenture  servitude  which  had 
been  proscribed  by  the  Congress  in 
1885,  we  Iiave  gone  on  record  as  saying 
that  we  will  enter  Into  Government 
agreements  to  protect  this  kind  of  servi- 
tude and  guarantee  certain  things  that 
we  deny  to  our  own  native  labor. 

So  the  newspapers  last  night  said 
"Twenty-six  Mexicans  Die  as  Train  Hits 
Bus." 

Let  us  look  to  see  what  Is  behind  this 
story.  Was  It  a  bus?  I  have  Investi- 
gated, and  I  have  foimd  that  this  acci- 
dent took  place  In  the  very  county  In 
California  that  has  proclaimed  the  loud- 
est indignation  and  protestation  that 
these  imported  workers  were  being  cared 
for,  that  they  had  all  kinds  of  protection, 
that  they  had  legal  protection  and  sanc- 
tions as  to  safety  In  transportation,  work 
hygiene,  sanitary  conditions,  labor 
standards,  and  so  forth. 

Let  us  see  about  that.  We  checked 
and  found  the  accident  Involved  a 
truckload  of  braceros,  not  a  busload,  but 
a  truckload. 

What  was  this  truck?  It  was  a  flatbed 
truck  with  four  rows  of  benches,  with  a 
capacity  of  69  passengers.  .This  truck 
was  hit  by  a  train  and  wholly  demolished. 
Twenty-eight  are  dead  up  to  this  point; 
13  are  critically  injured,  some  of  whom 
may  be  expected  to  die;  yet  that  truck 
met  the  legsd  standards. 

How  many  braceros  have  been  killed 
like  this?  What  are  the  full  statistical 
facts,  even  as  poorly  garnered  as  they 
have  been?  In  1959  we  know  16  were 
killed  in  Arizona  in  a  bus  crash;  In  1960, 
throughout  the  United  States,  52;  1961, 
129  were  killed;  in  1962,  76  were  killed; 
and  in  1963,  so  far,  43,  or  a  total  of  316 
are  dead  from  all  causes  in  the  last  5 
years. 


These  statistics  are  not  exactly  com- 
plete or  completely  accurate  because 
these  are  those  things  that  prompt  the 
attention  of  people  only  through  acci- 
dents such  as  Vae  one  reported  in  the 
newspap>ers  last  night  and  this  morning. 
I  say  that  my  witnesses  have  not  been 
my  own  remarks  uttered  here  on  the 
floor.  My  witnesses  are  the  28  known 
dead  and  the  many  more  who  are 
maimed.  This  testimonial  is  more  elo- 
quent, I  am  sure,  for  men  of  conscience, 
that  is.  My  reply  to  the  newspaper  re- 
ports that  this  Mexican  Government  of- 
ficial had  criticized  me  for  utterances  I 
had  made  in  the  American  Congress 
against  Public  Law  78  is,  I  just  wonder 
what  would  be  the  expressions  of  the 
gentlemen  who  have  been  so  adamant  in 
their  public  expressions  here  if  some 
American  newspapers  had  criticized  a 
Mexican  congressman  for  utterances  he 
had  made  on  the  failure  of  the  Mexican 
Congress. 

So  my  reply  to  those  newspapers  in 
Mexico  City  and  my  reply  to  that  un- 
known, anonymous  Mexican  Foreign 
Minister,  and  my  reply  to  my  own  native 
colleagues  here,  is  the  tragic  death  of  28 
men  whose  only  protection  is  the  luck 
of  destiny  and  fate  that  may  dictate  that 
when  they  have  been  used  and  worked 
they  will  be  returned  summarily  to  where 
they  came  from,  unless  they  jump  the 
contract,  which  about  10  percent  do,  and 
then  it  is  up  to  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  officials  to  try  to  locate 
them. 

This  is  something  that  I  have  not 
heard  as  a  third  witness  or  from  a  third 
party.  I  have  been  frMn  one  end  of 
Texas,  where  this  labor  has  been  used 
for  10  years,  to  the  other.  The  facts 
have  confirmed,  not  disaffirmed,  what 
some  of  us  have  said. 

In  my  State  last  year  the  Labor  De- 
partment changed  the  minimum  wage 
for  braceros  from  60  to  70  cents.  The 
use  of  the  braceros  dropped  76  percent. 
These  are  the  same  people  who  were  say- 
ing they  had  to  have  this  labor,  but  they 
dropped  76  percent  In  Its  use.  Where  did 
they  get  the  labor  they  said  they  had 
to  have?  Naturally,  even  at  this  wage 
they  found  they  could  get  domestics. 

I  have  testimonials  and  letters  from 
the  growers  In  the  vtOley  of  Texas.  I 
have  visited  them  In  the  valley.  I  have 
letters  and  telegrams  and  statements  in 
which  they  say,  "We  have  a  surplus  of 
domestic  labor.  We  do  not  need  the 
bracero.  We  used  to  use  the  braceros 
but  we  do  not  need  them  any  longer." 

I  have  been  accused  of  attacking  Pub- 
lic Law  78  merely  from  the  selfish  stand- 
point of  protecting  the  domestic  migra- 
tory worker,  but  may  I  say  once  again 
that  this  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
but  it  is  not  the  main  and  only  and  ex- 
clusive reason.  My  main  reason  is  that 
we  have  sowed  the  wind  and  we  are  go- 
ing to  reap  the  whirlwind  with  this  type 
of  practice  that  crystallizes  and  encases 
and  embalms  this  Indentured  labor  prac- 
tice. 

I  have  talked  to  Mexican  officials  who 
work  for  the  Mexican  consulate  in  the 
United  States  and  privately  and  per- 
sonally and  off  the  record,  they  tell  me, 
'What  can  we  do?    Your  Government 
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oontrola  ICexloo.  You  say  you  need  it. 
Our  Ooremment  ofltelalfl  eooperate.  We 
suecm^  to  preoaure.  Ttiere  to  not  much 
we  ewn  do.  If  you  really  want  to  pat  a 
stop  to  tt  and  tf  yoa  pot  a  stop  to  the 
iKtieero  law.  then  make  sure  that  you  en- 
force the  law  preyenttng  Olefiral  entry 
into  the  united  States.  But  you  do  not 
do  It  and  you  never  have." 

What  do  we  do?  Mexico  to  close  to  the 
XTidted  States.  One  of  them  even  made 
the  remark.  "Thto  has  been  the  bad  \\xA 
at  Mexico,  that  It  has  been  so  far  from 
God  and  so  cloee  to  the  United  States." 
These  are  the  sentiments  that  you  do  not 
hear  public^.  These  are  the  utterances 
that  jrou  do  not  hear  quoted.  But  a  hu- 
man being  can  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween being  treated  justly  and  being 
treated  uixjustly.  Even  a  dog  can  difTer- 
entiate  between  being  kicked  and  being 
stumMed  over.  Theee  people  may  be 
Ignorant — and  the  overwhelming  masses 
of  the  braceros  are.  They  cannot  speak 
gng^ii^  They  cannot  read  or  write, 
but  they  are  human  beings  and  they  can 
tell  the  difference. 

I  agree  that  even  at  50  cents  or  60 
cents.  If  that  amount  were  paid,  in  most 
instances  even  that  agreement  was  not 
kept.  And  we  cannot  mollify  our  con- 
sciences and  say  that  we  have  enforced 
this— yes.  you  have  some  who  will  and 
some  who  win  not— but  I  am  talking 
about  the  eases  in  which  it  to  not  en- 
forced— and  if  you  have  these  situations, 
these  thin^  are  bound  to  come  back  to 
haunt  us.  And  that  tells  us  better  than 
anything  that  I  can  say  or  argue  back 
and  forth — and  the  stark  realities  and 
the  occurrences  that  we  are  confronted 
with  daily  tell  us  the  facts  better  than 
anything  I  can  say.  So  the  bracero  who 
comes  here  and  earns  even  50  cents  or 
60  cents  Is  earning  more  than  he  can 
earn  in  the  place  that  he  comes  from. 
But  nobody  argues  that.  That  to  not  the 
point.  But,  oh.  the  men  who  say  they 
love  thto  laborer  and  who  say  that  they 
really  want  to  help  him  are  the  very  ones 
that  will  not  help  him  to  come  here  in 
freedom.  They  do  not  want  immigra- 
doa.  If  we  need  the  Mexican  laborer, 
why  not  let  him  come  here  in  freedom 
as  our  parents  did  and  as  a  freeman 
n\%]rm  a  free  contract  for  hto  labor  and 
hto  work. 

THE  FEDERAL  TAX  BILL 

The  SPEAKEIB  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Halst).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  CmiTis]  to  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  merely  wtoh  to  state  that  full 
and  complete  answers  will  be  made  to 
the  allegations  made  a  few  moments  ago 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  after  there 
has  been  opportunity  to  investigate  the 
facts  about  thto  tra^c  accident  and  not 
to  rely  Jnst  on  newspapers. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  thto 
morning  the  Committee  on  Rules  began 
hearing  the  Conmilttee  on  Ways  and 
Means'  request  for  a  closed  nile  on  the 


protoosed  tax  bill  of  1W3.    The  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,   Congressman  Mills,   In  hto 
usiKkl  able  fashion,  presented  the  case 
for  thto  tax  MIL    I  think  it  to  worth  pay- 
ing attention  to  the  basto  upon  which 
he  premised  hto  case.  It  to  that  there  will 
be  expenditure  reforms.    The  difference 
between  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
CoQigressman  Mills'  position  and  that 
of  those  of  us  on  the  minority  side  and, 
I  atn  happy  to  say,  many  Democrats,  to 
the  question  of  whether  you  can  rely  on 
words  In  the  light  of  the  context  of  deeds 
that  are  the  opposite.   Or  whether  indeed 
we  do  not  have  to  rely  on  actual  per- 
f  oitnance  at  thto  time  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  department  in  the  area  of  ex- 
penditure   reform.    The    fact    remains 
that  the  President's  budget,  which  he 
presented  to  us,  requesting  an  additional 
obUgational  authority  of  $108  billion  still 
remains    unchanged.      His    expenditure 
rafie  for  fiscal  1964  in  that  budget  of 
$91.8   billion   still   remains  unchanged. 
Tbe  fact  remains  that  every  single  one 
of  these  progrtuns  calling  for  increased 
expenditures  still  has  the  heat  of  Execu- 
tive pressures  behind  them.    Just  a  few 
weeks  ago  we  witnessed  what  I  regard  as 
ve^  intemperate  remarks  of  the  Presi- 
deht  when  the  House  in  its  judgment  cut 
tht  foreign  aid  bill  down  to  $3.6  billion, 
leaving  it  $200  million  more  than  the 
Cl$y  Committee  recommended  that  we 
cut  it  to.    We  have  the  Presidential  pres- 
sures on  next  week  to  take  another  crack 
at  the  area  redevelopment  bill  which  thto 
House  in  its  judgment  turned  down  pre- 
viously.   However,  the  issue  here  and  the 
point  that  I  am  driving  at  today  to  the 
premise   upon  which  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
now  the  President  in  his  statements  are 
pilshing  the  tax  bilL     The  premise  to 
that  there  will  be  expenditure  reform. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  premise  is  not 
justified  by  the  cold  facts.    Thto  original 
tak-cut  proposal  was  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  consultation  with  hto  Coiincil  of 
Eoonomic  Advisers.    It  to  best  expressed 
by  the  statements  of  Chairman  Heller 
wterein  he  said  that  expenditures  can- 
ndt  be  cut.    If  you  cut  expenditures  you 
cut  back  on  the  economic  incentive  that 
is  hoped  to  be  gained  from  thto  tax  cut- 
tl^.    Let  us  have  some  debate  on  thto 
ndvel  theory  instead  of  running  away 
from  it  as  the  President  to  now  doing. 
I  know  there  are  people  who  sincerely 
bdlieve  in  that  theory  of  deficit  financing. 
These  are  the  modem  Keynesians  who 
actually  believe  that  in  order  to  have 
oi^r^ society  move  forward  economically 
w^  'have    to    have    more    Government 
si^nding,  not  less.    These  are  sincere 
mien,  and  Dr.  Heller  to  one  who  leads 
them.     There  are  many  economtots  who 
bijlieve  in  thto  but  there  are  many  who 
disagree   with   them.    I   certainly   dto- 
afree  with  it.    But  let  los  have  it  out  in 
the    open.    Has    the    President    really 
al^andoned  the  advice  of  hto  CouncQ  of 
Economic  Advisers  and  those  who  say 
that  you  cannot  cut  expenditures  with 
thto  tax  cut  if  you  really  hope  to  achieve 
thto  end  result? 

The  immediate  motivation  for  my 
taking  the  floor  was  that  I  saw  in  the 
Washington  Post  thto  morning  an  edi- 
torial headlined  "The  GOP  and  the  Tax 


Cut."  Usually  I  do  not  bother  about 
an  editorial  in  a  particular  paper.  How- 
ever, it  Just  so  happens  that  the  Wash- 
ington Post  to  a  sort  of  bellwether  for 
the  thinking  of  the  New  Frontier  or  at 
least  the  Keyneslan  economists.  This 
particular  editorial  to  so  lllxistrative  of 
the  smear  technique  used  by  New 
Frontiersmen  to  combat  the  argimients 
of  those  who  disagree  with  them  and 
to  such  a  timely  example  of  what  I 
regard  £is  dtograceful  mtorepresentatlon 
of  what  the  other  side  has  said  that  I 
want  to  put  it  In  the  Record  along  with 
a  few  comments.  I  might  say  that  the 
only  reason  why  an  editorial  like  this, 
which  so  mtorepresents  the  position  of 
the  other  side,  can  be  printed  with  any 
semblance  of  credibility  to  because  in  the 
news  columns  of  this  same  newspaper 
they  have  not  been  reporting  what  the 
viewpoints  of  the  Republicans  are.  and 
I  might  say  that  of  many  good  Demo- 
crats on  thto  great  issue,  as  we  have 
expressed  them  and  as  I  myself  have  ex- 
pressed them  beginning  14  months  ago 
when  thto  economic  theory  of  deficit 
financing  was  first  proposed  by  the  ad- 
mlntotratlon  in  its  spokesmen's  testimony 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

The  editorial  professes  that  "the  Re- 
publican will  assimie  the  role  of  prophets 
oi  fiscal  doom  and  defenders  of  fiscal 
morality  in  an  effort  to  engender  fears 
of  budgetary  deficits." 

We  are  not  trying  to  engender  fears 
of  budgetary  deficits.  We  are  trying  to 
point  to  budgetary  deficits  of  the  past 
and  into  the  foreseeable  future  and  we 
are  trying  to  point  out  our  theory  of 
what  are  the  economic  consequences  of 
these  deficits.  These  economic  conse- 
quences are  dire  and  should  be  feared. 
The  debate  should  center  around  the 
reasons  why  we  feel  these  consequences 
would  come  about.  The  editorial  goes  on 
to  say: 

The  minority  report  is  among  other  things 
an  anthology  of  fallacies  and  misapprehen- 
sions about  the  ptirposea  and  consequences 
of  tax  reduction. 

Thto  to  false.  The  Republicans — and 
I  am  among  them — have  been  argiiing 
that  we  need  tax  reduction  for  a  long 
time.  We  were  arguing  that  long  be- 
fore President  Kennedy  ever  advocated 
such  a  thing.  The  Baker-Herlong  bill, 
for  example,  preceded  the  Kennedy  ad- 
mintotration.  Many  of  us  have  been 
arguing  for  many  years  that  our  taxes 
at  the  Federal  level  are  so  great  that 
they  are  undermining  our  economy. 
The  editorial  goes  on : 

According  to  Its  authors,  tax  reduction 
without  offsetting  reductions  In  Pederal 
expenditures  would  lead  to  bigger  deflclU, 
price  Inflation,  a  worsening  of  oui  balance 
of  payments,  and  moral  delinquency. 

Thto  to  a  false  statement,  because  our 
position  has  never  been  one  of  offsetting 
reductions.  We  think  there  must  be 
expenditure  reduction  and  expenditure 
control,  but  the  amount  of  the  cut  to  a 
matter  of  considerable  judgment  and 
one  control  should  cover  more  than  1 
year.  I  had  something  to  do  with  writ- 
ing the  minority  views  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  on  the  President's 
Economic  Report  in  1963.  We  suggested 
holding  expenditures  at  the  1963  level 
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for  3  years.  We  were  not  talking  about 
offsetting  reductions.  But  we  are  talk- 
ing about  reduction  while  the  President 
in  his  budget  to  presenting  increases. 
The  Washington  Post  editor,  whoever 
wrote  thto,  knows  that  or  should  know 
it.  Thto  to  dishonest,  to  present  it  in 
this  way.  There  are  those  who  do 
argue — I  happen  to  disagree  with  them, 
although  I  can  sympathize  with  them— 
who  think  you  do  have  actually  to  have 
offsetting  reductions,  and  indeed  you 
should  have  balanced  budgets  before  you 
move  forward  with  tax  cuts.  I  do 
not  adhere  to  thto  theory.  The  Repub- 
lican position  has  not  been  that  by  those 
of  us  on  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee or  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Then  thto  editorial  goes  on  to 
say: 
Its  shriU  tone  of  indignation — 

Referring  to  the  minority  views  and 
the  tax  bill- 
makes  one  wonder  how  so  unmitigated  an 
evU  as  tax  reduction  can  be  acceptable  to 
Republicans  under  any  circumstances. 

Thto  to  gutter  politics.  I  know  no 
other  word  to  describe  it.  The  Washing- 
ton Post  and  the  people  who  follow  thto 
philosophy  of  the  neo-Keyneslans  ap- 
parently do  not  have  the  decency  to 
argue  against  the  real  point  of  view  that 
we  have  been  trying  to  express.  They 
have  to  misrepresent.  The  editorial  goes 
on: 

If  one  pursues  the  Republican  minority's 
line  of  reasoning  to  its  logical  conclusion — 
a  conclusion  rejected  by  an  ImporUmt  seg- 
ment of  the  business  community — taxes 
would  never  be  reduced. 

This  Is  false.    It  Is  part  of  a  false  cam- 
paign that  the  administration  has  been 
trying  to  conduct  to  create  the  impres- 
sion that  a  big  segment  of  the  business 
community,  headed  up  by  Henry  Ford 
and  this  business  advisory  group  to  for  a 
tax    cut    without    expenditure    reform. 
The  committee  has  been  very  careful, 
every  time  they  have  issued  anytliing,  to 
say,  "and  expenditure  reform."    And  I 
might  say  that  the  news  media  of  thto 
country,   beginning    right   here   in   the 
Washington,  D.C.,  news  media,  constot- 
ently  over  the  period  of  the  past  12  to 
14  months  when  this  debate  was  shaping 
up,  have   ignored  what  we  have   been 
harping  on;  that  tax  cutting  hinges  on 
expenditure  reform.    Thto  point  to  well 
brought  out  Just  this  morning  by  the 
chairman  of  the   Committee   on  Ways 
and  Means.    The  difference  between  hto 
view    and    the   Republicans    and   some 
members  of  his  own  party  to  he  to  willing 
to  take  the  word  of  the  President  even 
though  the  facts  reveal  them  to  be  hol- 
low words.    We  instot  that  there  be  some 
performance. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvemia  [Mr.  Diajr] 
has  a  special  order  to  follow  immedi- 
ately. Does  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania object  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri? 


Mr.  DENT.  I  have  no  objection,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  to  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  going  on, 
the  editorial  says: 

In  their  eeal  to  defeat  the  administra- 
tion's bill,  the  minority  were  wming  to  press 
their  case  far  beyond  the  breaking  point. 

And,  then,  they  point  out: 

They  disingenuously  accuse  the  majority 
of  "giving  a  gratuitous  handout  of  billions 
to  big  business  by  doubling  the  benefit  of 
the  Investment  credit." 

We  did  not  point  that  out  in  our  zeal 
to  defeat  thto  bill  because  there  are  many 
reforms  in  thto  bill  that  are  very  good 
and  let  me  say  thto:  If  we  could  get  on 
top  of  the  expenditure  reforms,  there  are 
many  Republicans  who  would  vote  for 
thto  bill,  even  though  it  has  certain 
bad  features  in  it.  Of  course,  it  has  a 
lot  of  good  features.  But  thto  business 
of  "giving  a  gratuitous  handout  of  bil- 
lions to  big  business  by  doubling  the 
benefit  of  the  investment  credit"  to  really 
true.  It  to  a  repeal  of  the  Long  amend- 
ment which  was  offered  in  the  other  body 
by  the  Senator  from  Loutoiana  and  which 
became  part  of  last  year's  law.  And,  thto 
to  a  handout. 

They  goon  to  say: 

But  they  are  curiously  sUent  about  their 
own  role  In  defeating  propoacOs  which  would 
have  closed  tax  loc^holes. 

Thto  to  untrue.  TTiere  are  many  com- 
ments In  our  r«x)rt  in  regard  to  certain 
things  which  we  thought  should  have 
been  closed  and  improvements  made. 

The  major  issue  of  closing  an  alleged 
loophole  h£«)pened  to  be  whether  or  not 
there  should  be  reforms  on  oil  depletion, 
and  I  was  the  one  who  raised  the  ques- 
tion about  the  committee  bemning  con- 
sideration of  that.  The  decision  to  aban- 
don any  consideration  was  done  by  the 
majority  side  without  even  discussion. 
Oil  depletion  has  almost  become  the 
symbol  of  a  tax  loophole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  goes  on  to 
say:  "so  blinded  by  the  fear  of  fiscal  def- 
icits that  they  will  reject  a  fiscal  policy 
which  holds  forth  the  promise  of  greater 
economic  growth  and  more  Jobs." 

And.  thto  to  the  key.  What  to  thto  fiscal 
policy,  because  the  President  has  now 
abandoned  it?  It  used  to  be  the  Neo 
Keynesian's  philosophy  that  Dr.  Heller 
offered.  It  says  that  you  cannot  cut  ex- 
penditures at  the  same  time  you  cut 
taxes,  or  you  will  remove  the  stimulative 
effect  of  the  tax  cut. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thhik  thto  debate— and 
I  know  it  will— when  it  takes  place  on 
the  fioor  of  the  House  on  next  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  to  going  to  be  on  a  much 
higher  plane  than  that  exemplified  in  thto 
shameful  editorial  of  the  Washington 
Poet  and,  regrettably,  as  exemplified  by 
the  general  nm  of  the  reporting  of  thto 
great  Issue  over  the  period  of  the  past 
months  to  the  people  of  thto  country. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wHl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yldd  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SPRINGER  May  I  congratulate 
the  gentleman  upon  hto  statement.     I 


think  what  the  gentleman  has  said  here 
to  true  both  as  representing  the  position 
and  the  philosophy  of  the  Republican 
Party. 

I  read  the  same  editorial  upon  which 
the  gentleman  comments.  I  read  it  thto 
morning  and  I  admit  I  was  shocked  by 
the  mtotakes  that  appeared  in  that  edi- 
torial. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  that  editorial  at  thto  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temjwre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  18,  1963] 
The  GOP  and  Tax  Cxtt 
If  the  minority  report  of  the  House  Ways 
and    Means    Committee    is    a    harbinger    of 
things  to  come,  the  battle  over  tax  reduction 
will  be  fought  along  strict  party  lines.    The 
Republicans  will  assume  the  role  of  prophets 
of  fiscal  doom  and  defenders  of  fiscal  moral- 
ity In  an  effort  to  engender  fears  of  budgetary 
deficits. 

The  minority  report  Is  among  other  things 
an  anthology  of  fallacies  and  misapprehen- 
sions about  the  purposes  and  cbnsequencee 
of  tax  reduction.  According  to  its  authors 
tax  reduction  without  offsetting  reductions 
In  Pederal  exp>endlt\ires  would  lead  to  bigger 
deficits,  price  Inflation,  a  worsening  of  ova 
balance  of  payments  and  moral  delinquency. 
Its  shrill  tone  of  Indignation  makes  one  won- 
der how  so  unmitigated  an  evil  as  tax  re- 
duction can  be  acceptable  to  Republicans 
under  any  circumstances.  Even  If  the  sec- 
ond stage  of  the  tax  cut  were  made  contingent 
on  a  freeae  of  Pederal  expenditures,  as  Rep- 
resentative JoBH  W.  Btrnxs  and  his  col- 
leagues demand,  they  would  still  incxir  the 
risk  of  large  deficits  in  the  event  that  a  re- 
cession caused  tax  revenues  to  decline. 

If  one  pursues  the  Republican  minority's 
line  of  reasoning  to  Its  logical  conclusion— 
a  conclusion  rejected  by  an  Important  seg- 
ment of  the  business  community — taxes 
would  never  be  reduced. 

In  their  zeal  to  defeat  the  administration's 
bill,  the  minority  were  willing  to  press  their 
case  far  beyond  the  breaking  point.  They 
disingenuously  accuse  the  majority  of  "giv- 
ing a  gratuitous  handout  of  billions  to  big 
business  by  doubling  the  benefit  of  the  In- 
vestment credit."  But  they  are  curiously 
silent  about  their  own  role  In  defeating  pro- 
posals which  would  have  closed  tax  loop- 
holes. 

Representative  Btsmss  and  his  Republi- 
cans are  apparently  proceeding  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  so  blinded  by  the  fear  of  fis- 
cal deficits  that  they  will  reject  a  fiscal  pol- 
icy which  holds  forth  the  promise  of  greater 
economic  growth  and  more  Jobs.  On  what 
other  grounds  can  the  following  passage  be 
explained? 

"Por  the  average  wage  earner,  the  bill  re- 
BUlto  in  a  tax  reduction  of  between  91 M  and 
$2  per  week.  Are  these  taxpayers  wllUng  to 
have  the  Government  go  into  debt  at  the 
rate  of  $10  bUUon  per  year  for  the  foresee- 
able future  to  give  them  the  equivalent  of 
•cigarette  money'?" 

Busineas  Week,  a  publication  which  Is 
widely  read  in  managerial  circles,  warned 
that  If  the  Republicans  allow  themselves  to 
be  maneuvered  into  a  position  of  blind  and 
unreasoning  opposition  to  the  tax  cut,  "Pres- 
ident Kennedy  will  get  the  credit  for  any  tax 
reduction  bUl  that  Is  finally  passed — and 
that  they  wUl  get  the  blame  if  the  bUl  fails." 
And  the  edltcnv  concluded  that :  "TTiere  may 
be  more  effective  ways  of  committing  poUU- 
cal  suicide.    But  beUevlng  •  •  •  in  two-party 
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. ve  hop*  th»t  no  one  In  the 

OOP  fctgh  ooatimand  t*'*"^*  of  UKoa." 

On*  MCXMnt  at  the  OOP  U  already  com- 
mitted to  •eM-daetnictlon,  but  we  hope  th»t 
the  Impulse  la  not  eont«0ous. 

Mr.  8PRINQBL  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentieniAn  yield  further? 

Ur.  CUBTIS.  Yes;  I  yield  fxu-ther  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  inaert  at  this  point 
in  the  BMCoaM  an  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  September  17.  1»63.  con- 
cerning the  intervention  of  the  Justice 
Department  in  a  pending  case  before  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board: 

CAB  B«aa  JtJKiCB  Dbpastmxmt  Rols  nr 

TLOttSOA  Axx  ROVTK  Casc 

(By  John  P.  M»cKensle) 

Tbe  dJfil  Aaronautica  Board  said  yesterday 
that  U  did  not  need  the  help  of  the  Depart- 
jofftt  ot  Justice  to  decide  whether  to  stand 
by  the  declfflo"  to  strip  Northeast  Airlines  of 
Ue  norlda  route*. 

By  the  smd*  3-to-a  Toie  that  decided  the 
MorilMM*  oaaa  August  15.  the  CAB  dis- 
missed the  Justice  Department's  petition  to 
intervene  and  help  reargxie  the  case. 

The  Department  had  been  asked  to  look 
\^^A  *y\M  decision's  Impact  on  airline  com- 
petition by  ICassachusetts  Senator  Edwabd 
M.  Kbmbit.  Democrat,  and  Lsvbutt  Sat.tow- 
TT*".  Bepubllcan.  who  have  led  a  bipartisan 
band  of  Mew  England  legislators  In  attacking 
the  decision 

mmow  accoscB  cab 

Antitrust  attorneys  applied  for  Interven- 
tion Thursday,  disaToi^ng  any  Interest  In 
the  Boston-based  Non^ieast.  The  petltton 
aecosed  the  CAB  of  falling  to  maintain 
healthy  cumpetltioo  and  added  the  charge 
that  tte  CAB  had  favored  strong  Bastem 
Air  Ltnee  over  weak  Northeast. 

Technically,  the  Department  had  no  abso- 
lute right  to  enter  the  case  2  years  after  It 
♦>^  started,  and  that  Is  what  the  CAB  told 
the  Department  yesterday. 

Over  the  disaents  of  Board  members  Robert 
T.  Mtirphy  and  O.  Joeeph  Mlnettl,  the  CAB 
ruled  that  the  Department  had  offered  no 
new  argwnenta  and  had  failed  to  show  legal 
eaoae  for  failing  to  participate  since  1901, 
When  Northeast's  temporary  certificate  came 
up  for  renewal. 

Chairman  Alan  8.  Boyd,  Who  cast  the  de- 
cMlBg  vote  and  has  been  the  focus  of  at- 
tadc,  xaed  lees  Judicial  language  on  the  same 
BTrt>}eet  test  n^t  In  a  radio  Interview. 

**I  must  confMs  rm  surprised  that  the 
Justice  Department  Just  found  out  about 
the  eaae."  said  Boyd  on  a  program  heard  In 
six  eastern  cities  over  the  Westlnghouee 
Broadcasting  ^.  network. 

BIOSTS  AT  CHAS6* 

Boyd  called  the  favoritism  charge  very 
trreapoBBlble.  He  is  on  record  as  saying  his 
vote  wooAd  change  only  If  some  inkporiaat 
new  evidence  should  come  to  light.  North- 
east has  untU  Thursday  to  seek  reconstdwa- 
t^pn  by  the  CAB  and  may  appeal  to  ths 
oourts  after  that. 

Asked  why  American  taqwyers  should  sub- 
sifdla*  Northeast  by  $S.7  mlllloD  a  year  be- 
cause of  the  loas  ot  Its  proAtable  Florida 
runs.  Boyd  repUed,  "One  of  the  premises.  I 
would  say.  of  the  Board's  decision  Is  that  the 
airline  has  no  posslhlllty  for  continued 
eristenne" 

Boyd,  a  Democrat,  was  appointed  to  the 
CAB  In  1900  by  former  President  Blsenhower 
aiKl  was  elevated  to  the  chairmanship  by 
rtesliteat  KsDiisdy  In  UMl.  Republicans 
Whitney  OilHHand  aad  (man  Oumey  Jolaed 
Boyd  «•  auks  the  three  msn  majority  in 
the 


tCr.  Speaker,  it  Is  well  known  that 
Members  of  Congress  are  being  Impor- 
tuBed  to  intervene  in  the  decision  of  the 
CAB  which  took  the  Florida  run  from 
Northeast  Airlines.  Here  apparently 
noiw  is  an  attempt  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  pressure  an  independent  agency 
which  has  already  made  a  decision  to 
reverse  itself. 

We  cannot  hope  to  have  independent 
agencies  decide  a  case  on  its  merits  with 
such  a  situation  existing.  I  know  noth- 
ing about  the  merits  of  this  case  but  the 
reUity  of  the  situation  is  that  CAB  has 
miule  a  decision  and  it  ought  to  be  re- 
spected. 

trhe  Oversight  Committee  investigated 
m^ny  "pressures  on  agencies"  in  1&58. 
T|ie  Special  Investigations  Committee 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  is  the  successor  to  the 
Oversight  Committee.  Here  is  a  case 
wherein  I  think  the  Special  Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee  could  do  a  good  Job. 

If  our  investigation  reveals  no  xmdue 
pressure  on  the  CAB  no  damage  has  been 
done  to  ansrone.  If  it  reveals  there  has 
been  pressures  brought  against  the  CAB 
we  will  have  contributed  to  the  welfare 
of  aH  independent  agenclea.  We  should 
serve  notice  now  that  Congress  will  not 
allow  outside  pressures  on  its  creatures — 
agencies  created  as  an  arm  of  the  Con- 
gtess  to  administer  fairly  to  all  parties 
who  may  appear  before  them.  Failure 
to  take  action  now  will  only  announce  to 
the  world  that  the  Congress  does  not  in- 
tend to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  in- 
dependent agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
t4  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tliere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
ffom  Illinois? 

I  There  was  no  objection. 


MINE  SAFETY  LEQISLATION 
The  SPEAKER  iMt>  tempore  (Mr. 
Qauct).  Under  previous  «tier  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
£|fr.  DzMT]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 
,  Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Uke  the 
floor  today  in  an  attempt  to  gain  support 
tiff  the  passage  of  a  new  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  Back  in  1952  the  Con- 
tfess.  after  10  years  of  operating  on  a 
voluntary  basis  in  the  matter  of  coal 
H<n<>  safety  regulation  and  inspection, 
passed  a  Federal  mandatory  act. 

The  Congress  at  that  time  in  its  wis- 
dom and  deliberations  decided  that  all 
iBines  emidoying  14  or  less  employees 
ifDuld  not  be  covered  by  th«  mandatory 
^w.  In  19S2  after  many  major  disasters 
JB  the  ooal  mines  o<  the  Nation,  which 
a|xx±ed  and  alerted  the  OoDgress.  urging 
passage  ot  a  strong  Federal  mandatory 
sBfety  inspection  law.  Congress  passed 
this  act  The  mines  at  the  United  States 
were  divided  into  two  categories:  Title  I 
mines,  with  14  or  less  employees,  and 
tb^e  with  over  14  emidoyees. 

As  this  act  became  operable  there  was 
a  notable  reduction  in  the  number  of 
major  coal  mine  disasters.  There  was 
in  19&3.  there  was  one  tn  1954.  none 
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at  all  in  1955  and  1956.   We  thought  that 
this  was  really  paying  o£F. 

Then  a  laxity  crept  Into  the  mine  op- 
erations regarding  safety  features  and 
in  1957  the  number  of  coal  mine  disasters 
began  creeping  upwards  again.  It  took 
two  recent  large  coal  mine  disasters  to 
bring  this  situation  before  the  public  in 
a  dramatic  and  appalling  way.  This,  of 
course,  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  the  people  the  inherent 
dangers  that  always  obtain  to  coal  mines. 
However,  these  disasters  were  In  the  large 
mines  covered  by  the  act.  It  is  assumed 
they  might  have  been  averted  by  a  closer 
inspection  on  the  part  of  Federal  and 
State  officials.  However,  the  Nation  was 
shocked  recently  by  a  disaster  that  oc- 
curred without  the  benefit  of  any  kind 
of  inspection. 

The  only  inspections  made  in  the  No.  1 
mines  of  the  United  States,  the  small 
mines,  by  the  Federal  Government,  Is  in 
reality  not  an  inspection  but  an  observa- 
tion. They  go  into  a  mine  about  twice  a 
year.  Then  they  notify  the  mine  opera- 
tor and  the  miners,  if  there  are  any 
representatives  of  the  miners  who  have 
that  duty,  of  the  conditions  they  find; 
but  they  have  no  Jurisdiction  or  au- 
thority to  enforce  any  of  the  safety  fea- 
tures of  the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  of  the 
United  States. 

There  haa  been  a  terrific  increase  in 
the  number  of  so-called  small  miijies.  It 
is  becoming  apparent  there  is  an  advan- 
tage to  operating  without  the  so-called 
restriction  covenants  of  the  mine  safety 
law.  Therefore  in  many  areas  there  has 
been  a  great  increase  In  the  number  of 
mines  that  are  exempted  because  of  their 
siae. 

I  think  this  latest  disaster  up  in  the 
hard  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Sheppton  mine  disaster,  has  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  people  again  that 
whether  It  is  1  life  lost  or  150  lives  lost 
the  Iocs  is  Just  as  tragic  and,  therefore, 
we  have  a  duty,  I  beheve.  as  Members  of 
this  Congress,  to  put  whatever  blanket 
coverage  of  protection  we  can  around  all 
mine  operations  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  Sheppton  case,  for  instance,  the 
Federal  mine  inspector  made  an  iaspec- 
tion  but  only  as  a  matter  of  routine,  and 
ho^  is  his  official  report.  His  findings 
and  the  language  he  uses  in  making  the 
report  available  to  the  mine  operator  and 
also  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  clearly 
show  the  need  for  Federal  legislation.  I 
quote  from  the  ofQcial  report  of  the 
Oneida  No.  2  slope  mine  known  as  the 
Fellon  Mining  Co.  up  in  Schuylkill  Coun- 
ty at  the  town  of  Sheppton.  I  quote  from 
the  report: 

The  partial  and  continuing  collapse  of  the 
main  slope  pillars  preeents  Imminent  haz- 
ards In  this  mine.  Therefore  perK>ns  other 
than  thoee  necessary  to  correct  this  hasard- 
ous  condition  should  not  enter  the  mine. 

If  that  mine  was  under  Federal  in- 
spection, the  word  "should"  would  have 
been  "must"  It  would  not  have  said 
"should  not  enter  the  mine"  but  "must 
not  enter  the  mine."  In  all  probabUlty 
I>>u  Bova's  life  might  have  been  saved. 

Last  year  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  a 
Mil  I  sponsored  was  presented  to  the 
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Committee  on  Rules.  One  simple  fea- 
ture of  this  bill  might  have  averted  this 
loss  of  life  and  a  tremendous  out^jouring 
of  time,  money,  and  effort  to  save  two 
men  whose  lives  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances in  the  mining  industry  would 
have  been  lost 

It  would  have  been  demanded  and 
provided  that  in  suiy  mine  operation, 
regardless  of  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed in  that  mine,  there  would  have 
to  be  two  entries,  one  known  as  the 
escape -hatch  entry.  Every  mine  in  the 
United  States  emplojrlng  15  or  more  men 
must  have  two  entries,  two  holes  down 
Into  the  ground  in  order  that  there  is  an 
opportvmity  to  escape  in  case  of  an  ex- 
plosion or  fire  or  inundation  or  collapse 
of  the  roof  structure.  Somehow  or  other 
we  have  come  to  believe  that  it  Is  per- 
fectly all  right  to  allow  men  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  to  dig  coal  for  a  living 
In  a  small  mine  to  work  in  a  hazardous 
condition  but  that  It  is  our  duty  to  pro- 
tect those  who  work  in  large  mines.  To 
me  it  has  no  sense,  and  it  lacks  the 
human  element  of  concern  for  our  fellow 

men. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  no  one 
works  in  a  coal  mine  unless  he  has  to. 
I  ought  to  know.  I  was  born  in  a  coal- 
mining town. 

Recently  the  President  took  cognizance 
of  this  fact  after  the  Robena  disaster 
and  the  situation  that  developed  up  in 
the  anthracite  region. 

This  was  in  a  news  dispatch  carried  in 
all  the  large  papers  in  the  United  States. 

He  ordered  an  Intensive  review  of  mine 
safety  practices  today  In  an  attempt  to 
prevent  mlshape  such  as  the  recent  two 
that  coet  the  lives  of  59  coal  miners.  He 
sent  the  order  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  Udall. 

I  also  request  your  views  promptly — 

The  President  said: 
on  the  need  for  further  or  Improved  legis- 
lation  which    would    enable   \is   to   prevent 
such  accidents  In  the  future. 

Just  this  morning  we  started  holding 
hearings  on  the  new  mine  safety  pro- 
posal sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  at  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent.  This  proposal  would  Include  mines 
of  the  category  of  title  I.     But  it  goes 
further    and    attempts    to    prevent    by 
future  safeguards  some  types  of  disaster 
accidents  that  occur  because  of  an  in- 
sufiBciency  of  fresh  air  entering  the  mine. 
Now  I  believe  that  first  things  must 
come  first.    I  admit,  and  I  have  spon- 
sored this  bill  to  show  I  admit  the  need 
for  further  refinements  in  mine  safety 
law.    But  I  say  that  at  this  time  the  first 
duty  of  this  Congress  is  to  cover  title  I 
mines  under  the  present  law  otherwise 
we  will  enter  into  a  situation  where  the 
opponents    of   safety   laws    for    title    I 
mines,  all  the  smaU  mines,  will  receive 
the  help  of  the  opponents  of  reform  in 
the  title  n  mine  law. 

I  believe  that  many  lives  can  be  saved 
in  the  mining  industry  by  at  this  time — 
forthwith— passing  legislation  to  put  the 
No.  1  mines  under  the  same  act  as  the 
No.  2  mines;  and  then  work  toward  a 
reform  in  the  total  mine  safety  law. 

Mining  Is  a  peculiar  industry.  It  has 
had  many  ups  and  downs.    In  the  early 


days  when  I  was  a  young  man  the  min- 
ing Industry  was  one  of  the  major  em- 
ployers  in    the  United    States,   but  of 
recent  years  the  mining  Industry  has, 
because  of  the  competition  from  cheap 
imported  fuel,  because  of  the  cheapness 
of  natural  gas  and  the  convenience  of 
natural  gas,  because  of  the  very  serious 
matter  of  the  proportionate  labor  cost 
to  a  ton  of  coal— there  has  been  a  great 
mechanization  taking  place  in  the  coal 
mines  and  so  although  we  are  still  pro- 
ducing a  sizable  tonnage  of  coal  in  the 
United  States,  we  are  employing  far  less 
men.    The  automated  concept  of  pro- 
duction has  reached  its  highest  form  in 
the  production  of  coal.    Now,  because  of 
the  nature  of  coal  mining  and  because 
of  the  hazardous  occupation  that  it  is, 
the    largest    organization    representing 
miners,   the   United    Mine   Workers   of 
America,  accepted  automation — accepted 
mechanization — knowing  full  well  that 
that  meant  less  men  in  the  mines  but 
that  it  also  meant  less  men  exposed  to 
the  hazards  of  mining  coal.    But  when 
the  big  mines,  and  they  had  to  be  big 
mines  in  order  to  mechanize  and  have 
sufficient  capacity  to  produce  under  this 
new  method  of  mining— when  they  left 
and  abandoned  large  areas  of  coal  hold- 
ings, a  new  concept  of  mining  came  into 
being  and  we  are  in  a  situation  where  we 
have   hundreds    of    coal   mines   in   the 
united  States  employing  2  men.  1  man. 
5  men.  7  men — but  mostly  under  14  men. 
Now,  this  new  process  of  mining  coal 
or,  rather,  this  new  innovation  in  the 
industry   has  brought  on   with   it   the 
added  catastrophes  and  fatalities  that 
have  made  mining  again  a  very  serious 
hazard  in  the  United  States. 

The  aim  of  House  bill  23  which  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  sponsoring  is  to  re- 
move as  much  of  the  element  of  risk  as 
we  can  from  mining  in  these  particular 
types  of  mines.    For  instance  I  have  here 
a  list  of  cataloged  coal   mines  hi  the 
anthracite   region  of  Pennsylvania,   in 
the  area  where  the  FelUn  mine  is  situ- 
ated.    There   are   207   single,   separate 
mine  operations  that  have  only  1  hole 
for  entry.    There  is  no  escape  whatso- 
ever if  the  situation  which  occurred  in 
the  Fellin  mine  recurs  in  any  of  these  207 
mines.    Under  this  bill,  the  first  and  pri- 
mary purpose  is  to  force  the  construc- 
tion or  the  excavation  of  another  escape 
way.     There  is  no  question  but  that  if 
the  Committee  on  Rules  in  its  delibera- 
tions and  in  Its  wisdom  would  have  seen 
fit  to  have  given  us  an  opportvmity  to 
vote  last  year  on  this  bill,  the  situation 
in  the  Fellin  mine  might  not  have  ended 
in  disaster,  because  these  operators  go  In 
and  they  are  shoestring  operators  in  the 
main.    It  is  an  economic  situation  which 
motivates  it.    This  area  has  been  vmder- 
employed  since  1927.    The  anthracite  re- 
gion, composed  of  five  covmties  in  the 
heart  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  a  de- 
pressed area  longer  than  any  other  State, 
or  other  section  of  the  State,  or  com- 
munity within  a  section  in  the  entire 
United  States.     The  Influx  of  oil  from 
the  South  American  coimtrles  and  the 
Asiatic    oil-producing    nations    hit    the 
eastern  seaboard  and  the  great  market 
for  anthracite  which  was  the  New  Eng- 
land manufacturers   and   utilities.     Of 


course,  they  went  to  oil  because  of  the 
price  structure.    The  anthracite  industry 
practically  died  there  back  In  the  early 
thirties.     It   has   been   revived   mainly 
because  these  small  operators  are  able 
to  go  in  and  mine  coal  economically  be- 
cause they  have  absolutely  no  restric- 
tions on  how  and  what  they  mine.    In 
the  Fellin  disaster,  for  instance,  Mr.  Fel- 
lin himself  was  the  only  miner  in  the 
mine.     Mr.  Throne  and  Mr.  Bova  are 
known  as  laborers.     Here  you  have  an 
operation  with  only  three  men  in  It  pro- 
ducing something  like  40  to  60  tons  a 
day.     They  cannot  produce  that  much 
coal  except — except  by  going  into  this 
mine,  which  was  an  old  working  aban- 
doned years  ago.  and  taking  out  of  that 
mine  the  pillar  structures  that  were  left 
in  there  for  safety  purposes.    When  that 
mine  was  a  title  II  mine,  why.  the  mine 
inspectors  made  sure  they  left  the  pillars 
to  protect  the  overburden  and  the  roof. 
By  going  into  the  mine  and  steaUng  out 
the    pillars,   they   caused    the    disaster 
which  occurred. 

Now,  we  understand  the  problem  in 
the  anthracite  region.  Nobody  wants  to 
destroy  the  opportunity  for  these  men 
to  make  a  living.  No  one  wants  to  de- 
stroy them  economically.  However,  in 
this  day  and  age  we  cannot  any  longer 
allow  conditions  such  as  these  to  exist 
m  this  industry-  I  believe  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  who  have  had  ex- 
perience in  the  areas  that  mine  coal 
have  long  ago  recognized  the  necessity 
for  legislation  to  cover  all  of  the  coal 
mines  in  the  Nation  tmd  to  break  away 
from  the  Idea  in  law  that  lives  are  worth 
more  if  there  are  more  of  them  and  that 
lives  are  worth  nothing  if  there  are  less 
of  them.  In  that  concept  of  government 
I  refuse  to  participate. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  other  colleagues 
who  have  indicated  their  support  of  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Mine  Safety  Act. 
I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  reserving  this 
time  to  discuss  this  very  Important  sub- 
ject. 

I  have  cosponsored  this  legislation 
every  Congress  beginning  with  the  85th 
Congress.  My  bill  Is  identified  as  H.R. 
1666.  It  amends  Public  Law  552,  82d 
Congress,  known  as  the  mine  safety  bill. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  remove  the 
present  exemption  In  section  201(b)  for 
coal  mines  in  which  no  more  than  14 
men  are  regularly  employed  under- 
ground. 

My  reason  for  Introducing  this  bill 
Is  very  simple.  I  feel  that  every  man 
who  goes  down  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  to  mine  coal  is  entitled  to  equal 
and  every  possible  protection  that  can 
be  provided  through  the  practice  of  mod- 
em safety  precautions. 

I  have  never  regretted  my  activity  m 
support  of  the  present  safety  laws.  It  is 
a  matter  of  public  record  that  the  coal 
industry  in  the  days  before  enactment 
of  effective  mine  safety  legislation 
counted  its  injuries  In  5  figures  and  its 
fatalities  at  more  than  2.500  in  a  single 
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year.  By  the  year  1959.  however,  the 
fatalities  had  dropped  to  lees  than  300. 
or  to  be  exact  to  251;  274  In  1960.  256  In 
1961.  and  243  In  1962.  This  is  indeed  an 
improvement  of  which  the  82d  Congress 
can  be  proud.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the 
86th  Congress  will  give  the  figures  a 
further  reduction  by  amending  Public 
Law  552.  to  make  every  mine  in  America 
subject  to  the  penalties  prescribed  by 
Public  Law  552  for  title  II  mines. 

As  you  Imow,  mines  employing  less 
than  15  men  tmderground  are  known 
as  title  I  mines.  Title  n  mines  are  those 
which  employ  more  than  15  men  under- 
ground. 

Recent  statistics  Indicate  that  since 
1952  the  number  of  title  I  undergroxmd 
mines  Increased  from  5.281  to  6.879 
whereas  the  number  of  title  U  under- 
ground mines  decreased  from  2.233  to 
1.045. 

It  is  evident  from  these  figures  that 
limiting  the  enforcement  powers  of  the 
act  has  resulted  in  an  increase  in  haz- 
ardous conditions  In  hundreds  of  mines 
since  many  coal  operators  have  slipped 
-\  behind  the  "14  men  curtain"  by  main- 
taining their  work  force  under  15  per- 
sons. By  this  means  they  avoid  the 
mandatory  provisions  of  title  n. 

More  alarming  is  the  information  that 
many  new  mines  are  being  opened  and 
operated  as  title  I  mines.  The  act  should 
not  provide  such  an  inviting  loophole  to 
escape  compliance  with  reasonable  safety 
precautions. 

My  own  State  of  Pennsylvania  ranks 
second  in  the  number  of  title  I  mines — 
a  total  of  1.635. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  support  the 
provisions  of  my  bill  H.R.  1666  or  similar 
proposed  legislation  without  any  crip- 
pling amendments.  I  want  the  safety 
provisions  of  Public  Law  552  to  apply  to 
every  coal  mine  in  this  country.  The 
Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  should  have 
the  authority  to  close  down  any  mine 
in  America  where  they  find  dangerous, 
uncorrected  condition  to  exist.  This 
means  equal  protection  to  every  coal 
miner  regardless  of  whether  he  is  em- 
ployed in  a  title  I  or  title  11  mine.  Each 
miner  has  a  right  to  this  protection. 
Life  is  just  as  dear  to  a  title  I  miner  and 
his  dependents  as  is  the  life  of  any  miner 
employed  in  a  title  n  mine.  I  beUeve 
that  any  man  who  mines  coal  for  a  living 
should  be  protected  to  the  fullest  extent 
that  practice  of  modern  safety  precau- 
tions can  provide. 

The  entombment  of  three  miners  last 
month  in  a  coal  mine  near  Hazleton, 
Pa.,  points  up  the  urgent  need  for 
strengthening  the  provisions  of  the  Mine 
Safety  Act.  The  need  for  immediate 
legislative  action  is  well  emphasized  in 
an  editorial  which  was  carried  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette  of  Monday  of 
last  week.  Because  this  editorial  is  so 
timely,  I  am  going  to  read  it  as  part  of 
my  remarks.  It  is  headed.  "A  Close 
Lo<^  at  Mines"  and  says: 

state  Mine*  Secretary  H.  B.  Charmbury 
has  ordered  three  mine  Inspectors  to  make 
am  exhaustive  Investigation  of  the  recent 
cave-In  that  trapped  two  men  and  appar- 
ently took  the  life  of  another  at  a  coal  mine 
near  Hazleton.  Pa. 

This  investigation  shotild  do  more  than 
Just  determine  the  cause  of  this  particular 


ac<3ldent.  It  should  also  focus  public  and 
legislative  attention  upon  the  need  to 
strengthen   State   and   Federal   mine   safety 

laws. 

Pennsylvania  law  presently  calls  for  safety 
inspections  of  mines  employing  &ve  or  more 
workers  and  automatic  closing  of  a  danger- 
ovi»  mine.  The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Lak  of  1953  empowers  Federal  Inspectors  to 
elope  mines  if  they  find  immediate  danger. 
Butt  mines  employing  no  more  than  14  per- 
sons underground,  and  all  strip  mines,  are 
exempted  from  the  safety  requirements. 

The  "doghole"  in  which  the  three  men 
were  working  near  Hazleton  had  only  four 
emiployees  and 'thus  was  not  protected  by 
either  State  or  Federal  safety  measvires. 
Th(ere  are  756  anthracite  mines  In  this  State 
employing  fewer  than  five  p>er8ons  each.  Bi4r. 
Charmbury  has  ordered  each  of  them  In- 
vefltigated.  He  wants  to  determine,  in  par- 
tictular.  If  these  mines  provide  second 
openings  or  plan  to  do  so.  The  Hazleton 
mibe  did  not  have  a  second  opening. 

We  realize  the  problems  Involved  In  im- 
posing rigid  safety  standards  upon  marginal 
coil  mine  operations.  Costly  safety  precau- 
tions could  make  them  uneconomical.  But 
In  that  event  It  seems  to  us  that  they  ought 
to  be  shut  down.  Other  Jobs,  perhaps 
thf^ough  retraining,  ought  to  be  opened  up 
to  men  working  in  these  marginal  mines  so 
th>t  they  do  not  have  to  work  under  dan- 
getoua  conditions. 

Row  many  more  mine  disasters  mxist  we 
halve  before  the  Federal  and  SUte  authorl- 
tlQB   take    the   stringent  measures  required? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
oltjection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
frpm  Pennsylvania? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  participation. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montaiia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  subscribe  to  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Df NT]  and  state  for  the  record  that  I, 
too,  have  Introduced  legislation  which 
would  amend  the  coal  mine  safety  law  to 
eliminate  the  exemption  of  those  coal 
mines  employing  14  or  fewer  miners,  and 
far  substantially  the  same  reasons  ex- 
pressed by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Let  me  say  that  coal  mine  safety  rules, 
op  any  mine  safety  rules,  must  be  uni- 
form throughout  the  economy.  We  have 
got  to  have  a  standard  of  safety  that  pro- 
vides the  same  standard  of  expense 
throughout  the  Industry  and  throughout 
the  economy.  Otherwise  there  would  be 
unfair  competition  in  those  places,  those 
States,  where  lower  standards  were  per- 
mitted. 

I  had  the  experience  in  Montana  of 
noting  some  terrible  mine  disasters,  some 
in  the  more  recent  years.  One  In  the  coal 
industry  was  the  catalyst  to  bring  about 
tlje  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  in  our  State. 

I  might  say  that  the  now  great  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Mine  Workers.  Mr. 
Tt>ny  Boyle,  was  the  gentleman  who 
came  to  our  legislature  and  to  our  State 
capital  and  spearheaded  the  drive  for  a 
n^w  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  In  Montana. 
Ofur  industry  is  not  large  now.    Our  coal 


mining  Industry  is  suffering  from  the 
same  effects  described  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  But  in  the  event 
that  coal  mining  should  again  flourish  I 
think  that  the  lives  of  men  must  be  pro- 
tected and  these  uniform  coal  mine  safe- 
ty laws  must  be  enforced  uniformly  in  all 
of  the  mines. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend,  I  insert  the 
following  column: 

Wht  Do  Minus  Wokk  in  "Dooholxs"? 
(By  Ralph  McGUl) 

Now  and  then  the  news  moves  a  reporter's 
memory  to  recollection — providing  a  sort 
of  text.  It  was  many  a  year  ago  at  a  pit 
entrance  at  Rockwood,  Tenn.  A  sudden  ex- 
plosion deep  in  the  mine  had  trapped  a 
dozen  men.  At  about  dawn  on  the  third 
morning  the  first  of  the  dead  was  brought 
out  and  a  woman's  scream  filled  the  air  and 
tore  at  the  ears  and  heart  as  his  name  was 
made  known.  And  again,  there  were  the 
long,  frozen  nights  and  d&yB  when  workers 
sunk  a  shaft  to  reach  Floyd  Collins,  not 
knowing  that  even  then  he  was  days  dead  In 
the  cold  earth  of  February  in  Kentucky. 

Two  men  caught  In  what  coal  miners  call 
a  "doghole"  mine  a  few  days  ago  were  pulled 
from  the  darkness  of  symbolic  death.-  Man- 
kind always  ia  fascinated,  and  held,  by  the 
Prometheuslike  plight  of  man  bound  by  fate 
In  the  Stygian  Inklness  of  a  cave,  of  an 
excavation,  or  of  an  old  well  left  uncovered 
and  camouflaged  by  grass  and  weeds. 

BREED  or  FATALISTS 

Enthralled  by  the  drama  of  men  escaping 
the  clutch  of  death  In  Pennsylvania,  few 
noted  that  a  third  man.  equally  trapped, 
had  died  alone,  hearing  in  his  last  hours 
the  sounds  of  drills  moving  toward  others 
and  knowing  that  he,  because  of  the  peculiar 
quirks  of  whatever  destiny  or  geologic  forces 
had  caused  a  fall  of  rock  and  earth  to  trap 
him  alone,  was  alien  to  aid.  A  choice  had 
been  made.  He  was  outside  It.  So,  he  died 
In  darkness.  It  Is  likely  he  passed  without 
bitterness,  perhaps  even  with  resignation. 
Men  who  dig  coal  are  fatalists. 

These  were  the  stories  that  held  the  atten- 
tion of  most  of  the  Nation  for  about  2  weeks. 

There  was — and  is — a  greater  story.  It  is 
a  part  of  the  vast  and  mighty  economic  force 
we  call  change.  Nowhere  has  it  been  more 
calamitous  than  in  the  coalfields.  Greed 
is  in  It.  And  automation.  So  are  misery, 
poverty,  illiteracy,  and  bitterness  of  spirit. 

Why  do  miners  work  In  "dogholes"? 

Why  are  the  small  mines  excluded  from 
the  Federal  laws  about  inspection  of  mines? 
How  many  readers  noted  the  angry  exchange 
at  Sheppton,  Pa.,  between  the  United  Mine 
Workers*  representative  and  that  of  the  In- 
dependent Miners  Union,  the  former  charging 
that  only  the  UMW  forced  a  rescue  effort, 
that  the  Independent  Union  had  agreed  to 
vsrrltlng  the  men  off  as  dead?  The  Independ- 
ents denied  this  heatedly.  But  that  this 
exchange  should  have  taken  place  Is  reveal- 
ing. 

The  story  is  one  of  change.  The  working 
miner  today,  with  a  UMW  contract,  makes 
about  $24  per  day.  But  thousands  of  men 
have  been.  In  effect,  forced  out  of  the  union 
because  of  all  that  U  wrapped  up  In  those 
six  letters  that  spell  "change." 

Trouble — economic  trouble — began  after 
the  huge  coal  boom  that  peaked  In  1948. 
The  industry  had  been  overexpanded.  in  part 
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because  of  war.  and  could  produce  twice  as 
much  coal  as  industry  could  consume.  Truck 
mining  and  mechanlzaUon  multlpUed.  John 
L  Lewis  took  the  position  that  machines 
would  be  run  by  his  men  and  that  those 
displaced  by  them  would  find  employment 
e'sewhere  Human  nature  worked  against 
this  conclxislon.  The  mountain  men  don't 
move  easily  from  their  coves  and  valleys. 
Coal  mining  was  all  they  knew.  Secondly, 
their  educational  levels  were  low  and  they 
were  not  trained  to  teke  other  Jobs. 

aandestine  wage  cuts,  agreed  to  by  job- 
less miners,  provided  work  in  the  small  mines, 
later  to  be  tagged  as  "dogholes"  by  the  be- 
leaguered UMW.  The  coal  strikes  of  1959 
were  an  outgrowth  of  cumulated  bitterness 
and  poverty.  They  failed.  Hundreds  of 
men  never  went  back  to  the  vinion. 

LXWIS  WON  SATETT  CODE 

Today's  consensus  Is  that  no  American 
worker  Is  as  helpless  and  unprotected  as 
these  men  who  dig  coal  in  the  small,  unpro- 
tected pits. 

One  of  John  L.  Lewis'  major  achievements 
was  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  Code.  But  Con- 
gress, with  one  ear  tuned  to  the  Interests 
working  smaller  mines,  restricted  the  act's 
application  to  diggings  working  16  or  more 

men.  _,.        . 

These  smaU  mines  accovmt.  according  to 
available  stetistics.  for  about  12  percent  of 
the  Appalachian  coal  output,  but  for  a 
shocking  331/3  percent  of  its  killed  and  In- 
jured miners.  Hunger  smd  misery  lie  heav- 
Uy  on  the  region.  Those  who  work  In  the 
really  small  mines  cannot  live  without  eur- 
plus  relief  food.  Nowhere  has  change  hit 
so  hard — and  created  so  desperate  a  human 
condition — as  in  the  coal  fields. 


Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
Congress  to  know  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  LMr.  OlsknI  was  dis- 
tric  attorney  of  his  State  at  the  time  that 
the  big  fight  was  on  for  the  passage  of 
the  mine  safety  law.  He  is  known 
throughout  the  West  as  the  man  who 
brought  mine  safety  to  the  western  part 
of  the  United  States.  I  think  he  is  to  be 
comjnended  on  his  stand  over  the  years. 
I  certainly  appreciate  his  coming  to  our 
assistance  today  and  helping  to  bring 
this  problem  before  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BRAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
for  again  bringing  this  Important  mat- 
ter to  our  attention.  Through  my  years 
In  the  Congress  I  have  had  an  abiding 
Interest  in  coal  mine  safety.  When  I 
first  came  to  this  body  in  1951  this  was 
one  of  the  first  legislative  topics  to  oc- 
cupy my  interest. 

I  was  glad  to  support  and  work  for 
the  passage  of  the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act 
in  the  82d  Congress.  At  that  time  we 
would  liked  to  have  included  the  smaller 
mines,  too;  but  in  the  interest  of  getting 
the  major  part  of  the  legislation  ap- 
proved, we  accepted  the  exclusion  of  the 
smaller  mines. 

The  basic  legislation  has  worked  well. 
No  one  can  say  how  much  loss  of  life  and 
limb  it  has  prevented,  but  we  know  it  has 
made  a  significant  reduction  in  mine 
accidents  and  casualties. 

We  have  realized  that  the  smaller 
mines  should  be  made  subject  to  this  act 
as  well  as  the  larger  mines.  We  re- 
peatedly have  tried  to  knock  out  section 


301(b)  of  the  act  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
exclusion.  We  realize  this  need  especial- 
ly since  It  seems  that  the  accidents  which 
do  occur  happen  most  often  at  those 
mines  outside  the  coverage  of  the  act. 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  similar  to  the 
bill  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  recent  tragedy  at  the  Pellin  Mine 
near  Hazelton,  Pa.,  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  entire  Nation  again  to  the 
hazards  of  coal  mining.  The  rugged, 
brave  men  who  work  in  the  mines  know 
that  theirs  is  a  dangerous  occupation. 
They  do  not  expect  that  all  danger  will 
be  removed.  They  do  not  ask  that  it  be 
made  as  safe  as  sitting  behind  a  desk 
or  standing  behind  a  counter.  They  do 
ask  that  all  reasonable  precautions  for 
their  safety  be  taken.  They  do  expect 
that  their  Government  shall  see  that 
standards  are  established  and  main- 
tained to  reduce  the  possibility  of  mis- 
haps to  a  minimum. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  has  before  It  several  bills  which 
would  accomplish  the  purpose  referred 
to  above — eliminate  the  present  exclu- 
sion of  the  smaller  mines.  The  Commit- 
tee has  held  some  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation and  has  others  scheduled  for  this 
week.  I  do  want  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  remind  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  this  important  area  of  legislation,  and 
hope  that  we  will  have  their  attention 
and  support  when  refinements  are 
brought  before  the  House. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  appreciate  the  support 
of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bray],  because  it  is  an  indication  that 
the  safety  of  the  miners  and  the  regard 
for  hvunan  Ufe  is  a  nonpartisan  venture 
and  takes  in  both  Republicans  and  Dem- 
ocrats in  their  regard  for  the  lives  and 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  no  matter  what  type  of  industry 
they  may  be  employed  in. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr,  Olsen]  mentioned  the 
fact  that  the  present  international  pres- 
ident of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  An- 
thony Boyle,  was  very,  very  active  and 
Instrumental  in  the  passage  of  legislation 
in  the  State  of  Montana  and  in  other 
Western  States,  where  he  hails  from. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  his  testimony  before 
the  committee  he  said  something  signifi- 
cant and  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  mentioned  It  a  minute  ago  and 
which  I  think  ought  to  be  repeated.  He 
said 


The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  has 
never  opposed  modernization  and  mechanl- 
zaUon  of  the  mining  Uidustry.  The  Indxistry 
has  received  our  cooperation  and  the  mem- 
bership has  adhered  to  this  policy  down 
through  the  years.  We  are  stUl  of  the  opin- 
ion that  by  Increased  productivity  per  man- 
day  the  mlneworkers  wUl  receive  a  larger 
participation  and  improve  their  standard  of 
living  in  this  economy.  However.  It  was 
never  intended  that  the  eagerness  of  man- 
agement for  producUon  should  be  permitted 
to  outweigh  the  industry's  protection  of  the 
precious  human  Uves  in  its  custody.  The 
Robena  disaster  confirmed  the  belief  that  1 
have  held  for  some  time — that  we  may  be 
mechanizing  the  coal  Industry  past  the  point 
of  safety. 


The  XJS.  Bureau  of  Mines  can  now 
take  measures  to  protect  the  lives  of 
individuals  in  a  mine  employing  18  men 


or  more,  but  such  protection  Is  denied 
others  unfortunate  enough  to  be  forced 
to  labor  in  a  mine  employing  less  than 
15  men. 

During  previous  hearings  before  com- 
mittees of  other  Congresses,  opponents 
of  this  legislation  appeared  to  protest 
Uie  need  for  such  legislation.  I  assume 
we  may  expect  them  to  appear  again 
decrying  the  need  for  any  legislation 
whatever  and  asserting  that  they  alone 
are  qualified  to  determine  whether  or 
not  employes  who  work  in  these  small 
mines  will  live  or  die.  The  United  Mine 
Workers,  representing  the  bulk  of  the 
men  in  the  mines,  vigorously  oppose  this 
position,  and  claim  the  right  to  expect 
the  Federal  Government  to  afford  equal 
protection  to  the  thousands  of  there 
membership  who  are  presently  employed 
in  so-called  title  I  mines. 

Opponents  of  this  legislation  have  also 
previously  appeared  and  took  the  posi- 
tion that  compliance  with  provisions  ol 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  would 
force  them  out  of  business.  This  posi- 
tion, of  course,  has  been  completely  dis- 
proven  by  testimony  of  responsible  rep- 
resentatives of  the  U.S.  Government,  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  and  others. 

The  witnesses  in  the  past  have  ap- 
peared from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and 
other  States.  I  say  to  this  committee 
that  if  these  people  are  complying  with 
the  laws  in  their  States,  there  will  be  no 
additional  cost  to  them  imder  Federal 
legislation,  because  these  laws  are  sim- 
ilar in  their  main  context  and,  in  some 
cases,  go  far  beyond  conditions  covered 
in  Federal  legislation. 

The  witnesses  have  said  that  ventila- 
tion requirements  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  are  excessive  and.  If 
complied  with,  would  create  an  enormous 
economic  burden.  The  facts  are  to  the 
contrary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Robena  disaster 
which  occurred  not  more  than  15  miles 
from  my  own  home  confirmed  the  belief 
that  I  have  held  for  some  time  that  we 
may  be  mechanizing  the  coal  Industry 
past  the  point  of  safety  because  of  the 
vast  number  of  men  working  In  the 
mines.  There  has  been  a  distinct  laxity 
In  the  application  of  mine  safety  laws, 
although  they  are  Inadequate  at  this 
time.  We  have  been  lax  In  enforcing  the 
very  laws  we  now  have  on  the  statute 
books.  Of  the  deaths  In  the  bituminous 
and  lignite  coal  mines.  225  occurred  un- 
derground, 20  on  the  surface,  and  17  In 
strip  mining  operations,  falls  of  roofs 
and  rib  structure  accounted  for  105 
of  the  underground  fataliUes  which 
amounted  to  47  percent  of  the  total 
disasters.  ,        ,  .  , 

Mr  Speaker,  if  we  take  the  mine  safety 
law  and  apply  it  to  these  small  mines  we 
could  then  determine  the  type  of  roof 
structure  which  they  would  have  to  put 
In  the  size  of  the  timbering  that  had  to 
go  In  and  the  type  of  rib  structures  that 
had  to  be  maintained  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  Uves  of  the  men  working  In  the 
mines.  ^  .   .. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  major  cause  of  dis- 
aster in  the  coal  mhie  Is  Improper  Um- 
bering. Improper  ventilation.  Improper 
protection  against  Inundation  by  flash 
floods  through  hitting  underground  pools 
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of  water,  or  Juat  plain  drainaffe  accumu- 
lation to  the  mine.  Theee  are  varloua 
things  that  can  be  corrected  by  8lmi>le 
procedures  without  too  much  exp«Me 
attached  to  It. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  a  deaf  ear  any 
more  to  the  appeals  of  those  who  come 
before  us  who  say  It  Is  going  to  cost 
$200  or  $300  in  order  to  make  this  mine 
safe  for  human  entrance  and  human 
labor.  . 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when 
we  cannot  measure — we  cannot  meas- 
ure  the  sum  that  must  be  spent  or  the 

time  which  must  be  spent  if  we  want 
men  to  work  in  these  mines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  many  of  us.  in  good 
conscience,  can  say  that  we  would,  be- 
cause of  the  dollar  sign  placed  upon  this 
safety  measure,  condemn  a  man  to  work 
In  these  conditions?  Furthermore,  how 
many  of  us  would  work  under  the  same 
condlUons?  It  is  only  by  the  grace  of 
God  and  the  faith  that  we  find  our- 
selves here  instead  of  there.  It  Is  only 
the  queetion  of  a  lltUe  decision  made 
at  one  time,  probably  more  through  ac- 
cident than  anything  else,  that  I  ended 
up  a  Member  of  Congress  rather  than 
In  a  coal  mine  somewhere  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  is  a  question  of  my  regard  and 
your  regard  for  the  human  element  that 
must  always  be  considered  in  legislation 
when  we  as  a  body  of  men  meet  to  leg- 
islate for  the  welfare  of  the  citizens  of 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  those  who  come  before 
VIS  with  the  argument  that  this  is  an  in- 
vasion into  the  realm  of  the  rights  of  the 
SUtes,  let  me  say  clearly  that  it  is  my 
concept  of  government  that  this  means 
to  do  for  people  and  the  SUtes  that 
which  they  cannot  do  for  themselves,  or 
in  the  interest  of  human  welfare  will  not 
do  for  themselves. 

If  the  States  have  been  lax  in  their 
approach  to  this  problem,  then  the  time 
has  come  when  the  Federal  Government 
must  in  good  conscience  step  into  the 
picture  to  do  that  which  we  can  do  in 
order  to  maybe  not  eliminate  but  at  least 
redvice  the  opportunities  that  are  now 
present  for  disaster  in  the  coal  mining 
areas  of  the  United  States. 

In  conclusion.  I  can  only  say  that  un- 
less Congress  remedies  this  situation  by 
passing  the  requested  amendment  to  the 
act  more  men  will  die  unnecessarily, 
more  wives  and  children  will  be  de- 
prived of  their  loved  ones,  and  in  that 
event  Congress  will  have  to  assume  this 
responsibility.  This  legislation  is  of 
such  vital  importance  that  the  only  con- 
sideration given  to  it  should  be  that  of 
the  human  element,  which  should  be 
noncontroversial.  and  any  man  of  moral 
responsibillUes  should  be  for  it. 

Mr.  IIBONATL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 

RiCORD. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  support  to  certain  aspects 
of  the  bill— H.R.  8351— to  amend  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act. 


Irhe  first  amendment  proposed  by  this 
bin  Is  to  repe«a  subsection  (b )  of  section 
201  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act, 
wlUeh  states: 


thiM  Utle  (tiUe  n  <rf  the  act)  shall  not  np- 
plf  to  any  mine  In  which  no  more  than  14 
in^lvtduala  are  regularly  employed  under- 
gri>und. 

There  Is  no  rhyme  or  reason  why  a 
mine  employing  15  or  more  men  should 
ccine  under  title  n  of  the  act  and  a  mine 
with  less  than  15  men  employed  should 
not.    The  legislative  history  of  the  pres- 
ent Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  dis- 
closes that  there  was  a  wide  divergence 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  any  exemption 
01?  what  exemption  should  have  been  al- 
loiwed  to  permit  a  "meeting  of  minds"  on 
the   then  pending   legislation.     It  was 
purely  happenstance  that  no  one  raised 
afty  objection  to  the  number  15  whereas 
there  were  objections  raised  to  other  ex- 
emption numbers  ranging  from  1  to  20. 
And  so  the  number  14  was  agreed  upon 
t4  permit  the  subcommittee  in  charge  of 
tHie  then  pending  legislation  to  get  on 
with  the  business  assigned  to  it.    The  ex- 
emption   number— 14    men — does    not 
represent  logic  nor  does  it  merit  scien- 
tific or  statistical  support.    It  was  purely 
chance,  about  as  scientific  as  if  this  num- 
ber came  up  on  the  spin  of  a  raffle  wheel. 
Time  and  experience  have  shown  the 
ftiUacy  of  putting  such  an  exemption 
riimber  into  title  n  of  the  present  Fed- 
ek^  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act.    And  it  fur- 
ther points  up  that  this  is  really  discrim- 
ihatory  legislation.    It  has  discriminated 
gainst  the  employees  of  so-called  small 
mines.     In  many  instances  these  small 
mines  are  owned  by  companies  or  indi- 
viduals   of    limited    resources    and    the 
*ifety   features   that  they   provide   are 
'♦bare  bdnes."    Therefore  the  employees 
Should   have   the   maximum   protection 
lihat  can  be  provided  by  outside  sources 
auch  as  the  Federal  inspection  service  so 
that  they — the  employees — will  get  basic 
protection    against   serious   hazards   or 
the  mine  will  be  shut  down.    In  many  in- 
^nces,  the  mine  workman  caimot  force 
i  "showdown"  with  his  employer,  even 
tn  the  face  of  known  danger,  because  he 
)s   torn   between   two   forces — the   eco- 
poxnic  necessity  of  earning  a  living  for 
his  family  or  "going  on  relief."    There- 
tore    the    discrimination    against    the 
small  mine  employee  should  be  ended  by 
t-epealing  the  exemption  to  the  manda- 
tory provisions  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act  of  mines  employing  less  than 
15  men  underground. 

Another  aspect  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation that  I  heartily  endorse  is  the  elim- 
hiatlon  of  the  "grandfather"  clauses 
which  were  included  in  title  n  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  to  allow 
the  operators  of  gassy  mines  to  comply 
eventually  with  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
Well,  this  latitude  has  been  construed  by 
some  operators  as  license  to  continue 
bperating  unsafe  nonpermissible  equip- 
ment indefinitely.  If  on  the  effective 
date  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
iAct— July  16,  1952 — the  operator  of  a 
gassy  mine  or  a  mine  classed  bls  gassy 
after  the  act  became  effective,  owned 
nonpermissible  face  equipment,  or  owned 
the  right  to  use  it,  or  had  ordered  such 
equipment,  he  can  continue  to  use  it  un- 


til It  is  replaced.  Well,  there  is  no  time 
limit  placed  on  the  use.  It  can  be  re- 
paired and  repaired  until  it  is  virtually 
entirely  rebuilt  with  perhaps  nothing 
remaining  of  the  original  equipment  ex- 
cept the  frame.  Now  11  years  have 
passed  since  the  act  became  law  and 
much  of  this  unsafe  equipment  remains 
in  operation  in  gassy  coal  mines.  I  think 
that  time  has  long  ago  run  out  and  there 
should  be  a  definite  time  limit  estab- 
lished— as  the  amendment  proposes — for 
the  elimination  of  the  unsafe  electrical 
equipment  that  Is  operated  legally  in 
gassy  coal  mines. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  haw  published 
time  and  time  again  reports  on  mine 
explosions  that  were  caused  by  gas- 
methane — ignited  by  unsafe  electrical 
equipment.  Certainly  a  giant  safety 
step  would  be  taken  if  legislation  is  en- 
acted to  get  rid  of  the  "grandfather" 
clauses  which  have  long  outlived  their 
usefulness  and  which  today  serve  to 
defeat  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  title 
II  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act. 
Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Denton]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  3497  which  is  a  com- 
panion bill  to  HB,.  8351  which  was  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  DkntL  Both  bills  seek  to  re- 
peal section  201-B  of  the  Mine  Safety 
Act  of  1952. 

This  section  provides  that  the  act  does 
not  apply  to  mines  with  less  than  14 
workers  regularly  employed  under- 
ground. 

I  believe  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  the  workers  in  mines  with  less  than 
14  underground  employees  deserve  the 
same  protection  as  workers  in  the  larger 
mines.  Yet  the  act,  as  passed,  says  they 
are  not  entitled  to  it.  Therefore  I  feel 
that  this  section  should  be  repealed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  an 
article  from  the  Black  Diamond,  dated 
September  7,  1963.  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

An  Ovmcz  or  Pkivintion 
The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Mines 
and  Mineral  Industries  Is  to  be  congratulated 
with  the  efBclency  shown  In  effecting  the 
rescue  of  miners  David  PelUn  and  Henry 
Throne  from  the  Sheppton  Coal  Mine  after 
14  days  of  effort;  the  men  merit  admiration 
for  their  courage  and  good  sense  during  their 
ordeals.  Anyone  who  has  the  slightest 
reverence  for  life  rejoices  In  the  successful 
vindertaklng. 

All  this  being  true,  the  achievement  would 
seem  to  underscore  the  application  of  the 
adage  that  "an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure."  If  the  laws  regarding 
mine  safety  and  mine  Inspection  applied  to 
the  Sheppton  mine  as  they  do  to  Pennsyl- 
vania mines  empl03rlng  15  or  more  miners 
the  chances  are  that  the  men  would  not 
have  had  their  harrowing  eiperlence;  that 
the  Commonwealth  would  have  been  saved 
the  heavy  expense  Involved  In  the  rescue; 
that  the  public  would  not,  as  It  doubtless 
has.  obtained  a  false  Impression  of  the  haz- 
ardness  of  coal  mining'. 
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There  are  said  to  be  more  than  700  such 
mines  operating  in  the  anthracite  region 
which  employ  less  than  16  men  and  whoee 
workers  are  not  covered  by  the  Inspection 
provisions  of  the  law.  Yet  the  life  of  a  man 
working  in  these  small  mines  Is  as  worthy 
of  protection  as  that  of  a  man  working  In 
the  largest  mine  In  the  State.  If  the  cost 
of  carrying  out  reasonable  protective  meas- 
ures places  such  operations  beyond  competi- 
tion as  has  been  suggested,  then  It  will  be 
demonstrated  that  such  mines  are  uneco- 
nomic and  should  be  closed. 

At  best,  coal  mining  U  hazardous,  and  the 
safety  and  Inspection  laws  are  a  Jxist  dis- 
charge Of  the  State's  responsibility  to  the 
men  that  work  In  the  Industry,  to  the  coal 
producers,  and  to  the  public.  They  must 
not  only  reduce  the  number  of  accidents  and 
Uves  lost  in  the  Industry,  but  also  lower  the 
cost  to  the  Industry  and  the  State.  Isn't  it 
time  that  the  State  apply  these  laws  on  the 
basis  of  the  value  of  human  life,  whether 
that  life  Is  employed  In  a  mine  hiring  3.  6, 
or  500  men? 


THE  LATE  CARL  ATWOOD  HATCH 
Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  ,    ^, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
I  would  like  to  raise  my  voice  in  grati- 
tude. This  week  the  Hand  of  Heaven 
has  taken  from  us  former  U.S.  Senator 
Carl  Atwood  Hatch.  For  this  I  have 
only  deep  sorrow.  However,  I  do  not 
wish  to  dwell  upon  his  passing,  but  upon 
his  life— a  rich  and  full  life  for  which 
we  may  all  be  grateful. 

He  contributed  much,  but  for  himself 
he  took  little.  Perhaps  in  justice,  we 
may  now  give  to  his  family  some  of  the 
honor  and  comfort  which  were  his,  but 
to  this  day  remain  unclaimed. 

In  speaking  of  a  truly  great  man— and 
Carl  Hatch  was  among  the  greatest  of 
men — we  must  ask  not  only  who  he  was, 
but  more  importantly,  what  he  was. 
what  he  did,  and  what  he  held  dear. 

To  many  questions  we  might  ask  about 
his  life,  the  answers  are  many— for  he 
was  not  a  simple  man,  only  a  humble 
one. 

He  was  a  man  who  loved  his  fellow- 
man  and  shared  with  many  both  their 
triumphs  and  their  failures.  This  love 
was  his  to  give  for  he  received  it  from 
others  in  abundance. 

His  interests  were  broad,  and  his  ac- 
complishments were  myriad.  Student, 
lawyer.  Judge,  these  were  Carl  Hatch. 
Now,  he  has  breathed  his  last,  but  a  cold 
world  was  warmed  by  his  breath. 

In  describing  him.  perhaps  we  could 
term'  him  as  a  principled  man.  As  a 
statesman,  he  could  compromise  on  an 
issue,  but  never  on  a  principle.  This 
was  the  key  to  his  success.  It  was  for 
this  very  reason  that  he  played  a  major 
role  in  so  many  projects — whether  it  be 
clean  government  through  the  Hatch 
Act,  or  international  peace  through  the 
United  Nations,  "Smiling  Carl"  was  in 
the  forefront. 

His  people  were  all  people  and  his  con- 
stituency was  the  world.    The  citizens 


of  New  Mexico  knew  this,  and  drew  great 
pride  from  it.  Any  State  and  any  people 
would  have  been  proud  to  have  such  a 
man  serve  them.  In  fact  he  had  close 
ties  with  many  different  regions  of  our 
country.  He  was  bom  in  Kansas,  studied 
there  and  tn  Oklahoma,  as  well  as  In 
Tennessee.  His  greatest  desire  was  to 
know  this  country  and  its  people.  Truly 
we  can  say  that  he  knew  them  as  few 
men  have  ever  known  them. 

In  truth  smd  Justice  we  may  call  him 
the  only  thing  that  he  ever  desired  to 
be  called— Carl  Atwood  Hatch  was  an 
American. 

SPECIAL   ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
suldress  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Macdonald  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Everett),  for  15  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  CxTRTis,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Talcott  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Battin),  for  20  minutes,  on  September 

19. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Battin),  for  60  minutes,  on  September 

23. 

Mr.  Weltner  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
LiBONATi) ,  for  60  minutes,  on  September 
26.  ^^^^^^^_ 

EXTENSION    OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimoxis  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BATTIN)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  CAmLL, 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Everett)  and  to  include  ex- 
trtmeous  matter:) 

Mr.  Teactje  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Celler. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Libonati)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Hanna. 


H.R.  5081.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
sell  a  right-of-way  acroas  a  portion  of  the 
District  Training  School  grounds  at  Laurel. 
Md..  and  for  other  purpoees; 

H.R.  6623.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  14.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  appointment,  promotion,  separation,  and 
retirement  of  officers  of  the  Coast  Guard,  and 
for  other  ptuiwses; 

HJl.  6781.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  at 
August  1,  1939,  to  provide  that  professional 
nurses  shaU  be  registered  as  staff  officers  In 
the  U.S.  merchant  marine,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

HJl.  6012.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  regvilatlons  for  preventing 
,^olllslons  at  sea. 


^  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.     LIBONATI.     Mr.     Speaker,     I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  18  minutes  pjn.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  September  19.  1963,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enroU'Hl  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  1952.  An  act  to  extend  and  broaden  the 
authority  to  Insure  mortgages  under  sec- 
tions 809  and  810  of  the  National  Housing 
Act. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  September  17, 
1963,  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HR.  12.  An  act  to  increase  the  opportu- 
nities for  training  of  physicians,  dentlata, 
and  professional  pubUc  health  personnel, 
and  for  other  purpoeea; 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

1213.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  relative  to  a  letter 
dated  May  29.  1963,  relating  to  a  report  on 
the  Ineffective  programing.  deUvery,  and 
utilization  of  aircraft  and  related  equip- 
ment fximished  to  the  Portuguese  Air  Force 
under  the  miUtary  assistance  program, 
which  report  was  referred  to  the  Ho\iae  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  on  May 
31,  1963,  and  recorded  as  Executive  Com- 
munication No.  874;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1214.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  rela- 
tive to  stating  that  an  adequate  soil  survey 
and  land  rtasslflcatlon  of  the  lands  in  the 
Pryingpan- Arkansas  project.  Colorado,  has 
been  completed  as  a  part  of  a  plan  for  project 
development,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  172, 
83d  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. „  „    , 

1216.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  U.S.  In- 
formaUon  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  to  provide  certain  basic  au- 
thority for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1216.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
report  on  our  review  of  the  economic  as- 
pects of  a  loan  by  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  (succeeded  by  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development.  Department  of  SUte) 
for  construction  of  a  river  water  supply  sys- 
tem In  Saigon.  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1217  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator, General  Services  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  which  provides  Infor- 
mation on  contracts  negotiated  for  experi- 
mental, development,  or  research  work  or 
for  the  manufacture  or  furnishing  of  prop- 
erty for  this  purpose  during  the  6-month 
period  ending  June  80,  1963,  pursuant  to 
^  Stat.  377,  as  amended  (6  U.S.C.  630);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1218.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  an  analytical  research 
experiment  station  at  Frederick.  Md.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1219.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Conunls- 
sloner,  Indian  Claims  Commission,  relative 
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to  wportlnf  that  prooaedlngi  have  be«i 
anally  oonclwtod  wltli  ntptct  to  th»  Claim 
of  Certain  Indian  Tribe*  and  Band*,  peti- 
tloner*  ▼.  The  Vntted  State*  of  America, 
defendant,  docket  Wo.  340.  pursuant  to  80 
Stat.  1066:  25  U^.C.  TOt:  to  tl»  Cominlttae 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affaln. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AMD  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  cUnse  4  of  nale  XXn.  pubUc 
bills  and  resoluUoot  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABBITT: 
HH.  8484.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  sale  at 
current  support  prices  of  agricultural  com- 
modities owned  by  the  Oommodlty  Credit 
CorporaUon  to  proTkJe  feed  for  poultry  and 
swine  In  areas  determined  to  be  emergency 
areas:  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultiire. 

nSL  8488.  A  bill  to  make  feed  available  at 
reduoeA  prices  for  flocks  of  poultry  and 
foundation  herds  of  hogs  in  disaster  areas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN: 
HJt.  8466.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  sale  at 
current  support  prices  of  agricultural  com- 
modities owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
CorporaUon  to  provide  feed  for  poiUtryand 
swine  In  areas  determined  to  be  emergency 
areas:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H Jl.  8487.  A  bin  to  make  feed  available  at 
reduced    prices    for    flocks    of    poultry    and 
foundation  herds  of  hogs  In  disaster  areas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.B.  8488.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Service*  Act  of 
1»40  to  permit  donaUons  of  surplxis  personal 
property  to  SUte  agencies  for  use  by  volun- 
teer flreftghtlng  organizations;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governn»ent  Operations. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California : 
HA  8480.  A  blU  to  establish  the  Whiskey- 
town -Shasta-Trinity  National  RecreatkHi 
Area  in  the  State  of  Ckllfomia,  and  for  other 
purpoMs;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KOMAGAN: 
HJt.  84M.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  0*   18C2;    to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TUTKN: 
HJl.  8401.  A  bill  to  amend  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Act  to  provide  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation  shall  not 
engage  in  publicity  or  promotional  actlvltlea 
BWAi  as  free  or  paid  advertising;  solicitation 
of  cargoes:  publication  of  ocean,  rail,  port,  or 
motor  carrier  rate  or  service  comparisons:  or 
other  activities  that  are  actually  or  poten- 
tially  disruptive  to  the  flow  of  waterbome 
trade  among  ports  In  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  B4r.  HARVEY  of  Indiana: 
HJl.  8492.  A    bill    to    protect    the    public 
health  by  amending  the  Pederal  Pood.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  consolidate  In  a  sepa- 
rate section  provisions  assuring  the  safety 
and  effectiveness  of  new  animal  drugs,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON; 
HH.  8493.  A   bill   to   amend  the   Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
HJ.Rea.  743.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ice  the  President  to.  issue  annually  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  &rst  week  In  March 
of  each  year  as  "Save  Your  Vision  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
HJ.Bea.744.  Joint  reaotution  proposing  an 
MwoTMtTwmt    to    the    Constitution    xjt    the 
United  States:  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  OflTKRTAO: 
H.  Oo«.  Bes.  216.  Concurrent  resolution 
■spi'liastnc  the  sens*  o(  Congress  with  respect 
to  tk*  withdrawal  oC  Soviet  troops  from,  and 
the  conduot  o(  fre*  ataetiona  in.  the  Baltic 
States;  to  the  CtxamittAS  on  Foreign  Affalra. 

By  Mr.  OILBKBT: 
H,  Res.  Baa.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merte  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and  study 
of  |he  accuracy  of  odometers  on  certain 
leased  motor  vehicles;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Bul»e. 

By  Mr.  SUJOTT: 
Hi  Res.  523.  Resolution    to    provide    funds 
for   the   Investigation   authorized   by  House 
ResClution  504;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Adi^lnlstration. 


PRtVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
flR.8494.  A   bill   to   provide   for   the  free 
entry    of    one   set  ot  musical   handbells   for 
\ise  of  Trtibor  Lutheran  Church,  of  Rockford. 
HLj  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN; 
l^R.  8495.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Hlcrl 
Guhdviz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  »fc.  PINO: 
Qjt.  8406.  A   bill   for   the  relief  at  Paula 
Fe<ete:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  KILBURN: 
H-R  8497.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  at  Claude 
Mlisamadzadeh;    to  the   Committee   on   the 
J\iiiciary. 

1       ByMr.TUTEN: 

a.R.  8498.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Jo^tte  Augustine  Ingram;  to  the  Commit- 
ted on  the  Judiciary. 


post  of  stxategic  leadership,  of  the  hon- 
ored and  dedicated  Pre^dent  of  this 
body,  so  vital  In  the  life  of  the  Republic. 
We  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  which  was 
his.  and  which  he  seized  so  effectively,  to 
assure  independent  nations  across  the 
seas  with  whom  we  have  close  and 
friendly  relations,  and  who  with  us  are 
facing  the  complex  problecos  of  a  swiftly 
changing  world,  that  America  cherishes 
nothing  but  good  will  for  all  mankind 
and  the  lifting  of  the  levels  of  human 
betterment  everywhere,  and  to  march 
with  them  In  a  crusade  for  a  just,  world- 
wide peace  among  all  men  of  good  will. 

May  the  deliberations  and  decisions 
registered  in  this  historic  Chamber  be 
the  channels  of  Thy  eternal  purpose  as 
it  is  wrought  out  upon  the  earth. 

We  ask  It  in  the  spirit  and  the  name 
of  Him  who  Is  the  Way  and  the  Truth. 
Amen. 

TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  LEGIS- 
LATIVK  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  as  In  legis- 
lative session,  there  be  a  morning  hour, 
and  that  statements  in  that  connection 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  MairenBLD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
September  17.  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Jnder  clause  1  of  rule  xaia, 
:  104.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Sam  C.  Hanna,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  reUtlve  to  his 
notice  of  appeal  In  civil  action  9922.  U.3. 
District  CoTirt  for  Western  New  York  State, 
tofether  with  accompanying  papers;  to  the 
Cdmmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


SENATI 

AVednesday,  Septembem  18, 1963 

The  Senate  met  tn  executive  session 
at  10  o'clock  ajn.,  and  was  called  to  order 
by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Hiirrls,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
ptayer: 

Our  Father,  God,  we  wi>uld  that  this 
qijiet  moment  of  prayer  will  be  an  open 
gateway  to  the  boundless  resources  of 
l^iy  renewing  grace  by  which  our  jaded 
sduls  may  be  restored. 

Grant  us  courage.  Give  us  wisdom  for 
tl^e  living  of  these  days  of  momentous 
dtcislon. 

Measure  us,  we  beseech  Thee,  with  the 
challenge  of  our  times,  and  make  us 
wiorthy  of  those  who  in  the  dangerous 
yesterdays  were  strong  and  imafrald  as 
they  dared  the  scorn  and  v^rath  of  evO 
men. 

We  Uf t  to  Thee  our  gratitude  for  the 
aktt  retom  to  the  homeland,  and  to  his 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(Fy)r  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Manstteld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing,  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  was  authorised  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today.  ^^^^^^^^^ 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Report  om  Transter  of  Funds 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminlstra- 
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tion  Waahlngton,  D.C.,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law.  on  the  transfer  of  $1  million  of  the 
fiscal  year  1963  research,  development,  and 
operation  funds  to  the  fiscal  year  1963  con- 
struction of  faculties  appropriation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences. 

AMENDMINT  OF  TlTLm  37.  UNTTED  STATES  CODE. 
RELATINO    TO     PaT     AHD    ALLOWANCES     OF    A 

Certain  Officer 

A  letter   from  the  Secretary   of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  37.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  pre- 
scribe the  basic  pay  and  allowances  of  an 
officer  who  Is  serving  as  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander.   Europe     (with    an    accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report,  on   Procurement  From  Small  and 
Other  Business  Fnuis 
A   letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Installations  and  Logistics,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  procurement  from  small  and 
other  business  firms,  during  fiscal  year  1963 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Report   on   Contracts   for   Mh^ttart   Con- 
struction    Awarded     Wtthout     Formal 
Advertisement 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
contracts  for  military  construction  awarded 
without  formal  advertisement,  for  the  6- 
month  period  ended  June  30.  1963  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Reports  on  OmcERS  on  Dutt  With  Head- 
quarters, Department  or  the  Armt  and 
Armt  General  Staff 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  re- 
ports on  the  number  of  officers  on  duty  with 
Headquarters.  Department  of  the  Army  and 
the  Army  General  Staff,  as  of  June  30,  1968 
(with  accompanying  reports);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
Amendment  of  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  to  allow  Pederal 
credit  unions  greater  flexibility  in  their 
organization  and  operations  ( with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

Sales  in  Interstate  Commerce  of  Natural 
Gas  for  Indxtstrial  Use 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Po^- 
er  Commission.  Washington,  D.C.,  relating  to 
the  bill  (S.  1734)  to  vest  Jurisdiction  in  the 
Pederal  Power  Commission  over  the  sales  In 
Interstate  commerce  of  natural  gas  for  Indus- 
trial use,  and  informing  the  Senate  that  a 
majority' of  the  present  Commission  favors 
Its  enactment,  but  that  Commissioners 
O'Connor  and  Woodward  do  not;  to  the  Ccan- 
mittee  on  Commerce. 

Rrpovt  on  Backlog  or  Pending  Applications 
AND  Hearing  Cases  in  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
backlog  of  pending  applications  and  hearing 
cases   In    that   Commission,   as   of    July   81. 
1963  (with  an  accompan3rlng  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
Participation  or  the  Untth)  States  in  ak 
Increase  in  Resources  o»  International 
Development   Association 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to   amend    the   International    Development 
Association    Act    to    authorlEe    the    United 
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states  to  participate  in  an  increase  in  the 

resources  of  the  InternaUonal  Development 

AssociaUon  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 

the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Report  on  Increased  Costs  Resulting  From 

Failure   To    Procure   Ships   Spare   Parts 

Competittvelt    or    Directlt    From    the 

Manutacturer 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  increased  costs  result- 
ing from  fallxire  to  procure  ships  spare  parts 
competitively  or  directly  from  the  manu- 
facturer. Department  of  the  Navy,  dated 
September  1963  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Proposed  Concession  Contract  Within 
Mesa  Verde  National  Park 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  proposed  concession  contract  with  the 
Mesa  Verde  Co.  for  services  to  the  public 
within  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  (with  ac- 
companying papers):  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Suspension  aw  Deportation  or  Certain 
Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation  of 
certain  aliens,  together  with  a  statement 
of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provision  of  law 
pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons  for 
ordering  such  s\ispenslon  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Warren  A.  Jefters  and  Francis  H.  Leik 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Aviation  Agency.  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  for 
the  relief  of  Warren  A.  Jeffers  and  Francis  H. 
Lelk  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

DisPosmoN  or  Executive  Papers 
A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  Uw,  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files  of  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  are  not  needed  in  the  con- 
duct of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  Interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  a  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  In  the 
Executive  Departments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  appointed  Mr. 
Johnston  and  Mr.  Carlson  members  of 
the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


Whereas  the  American  Red  Cross  also 
generously  assisted  the  people  with  food  and 
other  essential  commodities:  and 

Whereas  such  aid  has  enabled  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Mariana  Islands  District  to 
hasten  their  rehabilitation  program:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Mariana  Island  District 
Legislature,  That  It  extends,  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  Mariana  Islands,  its 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  UJ5.  Gov- 
ernment and  to  the  American  Red  Cross  for 
the  generous  assistance  rendered  to  the  in- 
habitents  of  the  Mariana  Islands  District 
after  the  disaster  of  Typhoon  OUve;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  president  certify  to  and 
the  legislative  secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  president  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Interior,  the  High  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  District  Administrator  of  the  Mar- 
ianas, mayor,  Municipality  of  Saipan,  mayor. 
Municipality  of  Tlnlan,  and  chief  commis- 
sioner, Municipality  of  Rota. 

Passed  by  the  Mariana  Islands  District 
Legislature,  August  9.  19639 

Vincent  T.  Santos, 

President. 
LuMON  E.  Guerrero, 

Secretary. 


PETITION 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Mariana  Islands  District  Legislature, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table, 
as  follows : 

Resolution  12-1968 
A  resolution  extending  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion   to    the    UB.    Government    and    the 
American  Red  Cross  for  the  aid  rendered 
to  the  people  of  the  Mariana  Islands  Dis- 
trict after  Typhoon  OUve 
Whereas  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Mariana   Islands  District  experienced   great 
etifferlng  and  damage  during  Typhoon  OUve, 
on  AprU  29  and  80,  J 968;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  through  the  Office  of  fcnergency 
Planning,  sympathetically  and  promptly 
made  assistance  avaUable  to  the  typhoon- 
stricken  people;  and 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
SENATE 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself,  and  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
I  present  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, relating  to  an  offshore  limit  for 
taking  fish  off  the  New  England  coast  by 
fishing  vessels  of  foreign  countries.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  resolu- 
tions be  printed  in  the  Record  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  Memoriaiteing  the  Congress  or 

THE    UmTED    states   TO    ENACT   LEGISLATION 

Providino  for  a  200-Mile,  Offshore  Limtt 
yoR  Taking  Fish  Orr  the  New  England 
Coast    bt    Fishing    Vessels    or    Foreign 

COXTNTRIES 

Whereas  the  taking  of  fish  by  certain  for- 
eign countries  off  the  shores  of  New  England 
constitutes  a  serious  economic  threat  to  the 
fishing  industry  of  the  Commonwealth,  an 
Industry  which  has  been  the  traditional 
life  blood  of  our  State's  economy:  and 

Whereas  the  present  territorial  limitation 
as  to  fishing  off  the  coast  of  the  United 
States  U  totally  Inadequate  to  protect  the 
fishing  fleets  of  the  Commonwealth  from 
such  Irreparable  loss,  a  situation  which  can 
be  remedied  by  appropriate  legislative  en- 
actment :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stetes  to  enact  legislation  providing  for  a 
200-hundred-mUe  offshore  limit  for  taking 
flsh  off  the  New  England  coast  by  fishing 
vessels  of  foreign  countries;  axul  be  it  furthw 

Reaolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  State  secre- 
tary to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each  branch  of 
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BBd  to  tiM  liambers  thtrmol  from 

tte  CooHn«nwe«4th.  

Adoptad  by  tbe  waato  8eptenrf>«  ».  !••• 
Tbomm  A.  CaAVwMK. 

Ci«rk. 

Attest:  

E:xvi]r  H.  Whiw, 
Secretary  o/  tA«  Cowimonweaith. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  foUowinc  report  of  a  committee 
wassutxnitted: 

By  Ur.  JOHWSTOIf.  from  the  Oommlttee 
on  AgrKnilture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: .  „        . 

H  J.  Re«.  IW  Joint  reeolutlon  relating  to 
the  T»Udlty  of  certain  rtce  acreage  allot- 
menU  for  1»«  and  prior  crop  years  (Kept. 
Wo. 508).  

EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  ka  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  siibmltted : 

By  Mr.  BLLENDKR.  from  the  Committee 
on  AgrlctUtvire  and  Poreatry: 

George  L.  Mehren.  of  California,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  hy  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Ux.  DIRKflgN: 

8. 1181.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  participate  In  the  construction 
of  a  hlgbway  bridge  across  Oarlyle  Reservoir. 
y^ffci«»«»  Birer.  ni.:  to  the  Committee  on 

Public  Works.         

By  Mr.  SMATHZaS: 

8. 2153.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intwrstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to  strength- 
en and  Improve  the  national  transportation 
system,  and  for  other  pxirposes;  to  the  Com- 
niltitee  of&  Oommeroe. 

(See  t^e  remarks  of  ICr.  SMarmafl  when 
he  Intniduoed  the  above  bin,  which  appear 
under  a  aepwate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  CARLSON: 

8.  ai6S.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  CampbeU 
Oil  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 

8.  JIM.  A  bHl  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  ItM  to  permit  small  mutual  In- 
snranee  eompanlee  and  life  Insurance  com- 
panlee  to  be  taxed  on  bond  discount  Hke 
other  taxpayers;    to  the  Conunittee  on  Fl- 


(8ea  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lom  ot  Louisiana 
wlkan  ha  introduced  tbe  above  bill,  which 
appear  muter  a  separate  heading.) 


PROPOSED  LBOISaJ^TION  DESIGNED 
TO  PREVENT  ILLEGAL  ACTlVri'lES 
IN  THE  OPERATIONS  OP  MOTOR 
CARRIERS 

Mr.  8MATHERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  15.  1961,  at  the  time  when  I 
was  cbatrman  pf  the  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Subcommittee.  I  introduced  a  bill 
designed  to  foster  and  encoiirage  activity 
against  Illegal  activities  in  the  operations 
of  motor  cacrrlers. 

Introducdon  of  the  measure  followed 
extensive  hearings  In  that  year  which 
demonstrated  that  unlawful  trucking  bad 
put  great  pressure  on  all  modes  of  regu- 
lated  common   carriage   and    seriously 


threatened  to  \indermlne  the  ability  of 
the«e  carriers  to  serve  the  public. 

The  measure.  S.  2560.  87th  Congress, 
which  became  known  as  the  "gray  area 
bill;"  passed  the  Senate  without  dissent 
in  Uhe  summer  of  1962  but  not  the  House. 
Since  that  time,  private  industry  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
hate  vastly  stepped  up  efTorts  to  control 
and  eliminate  the  trucker  operating  out- 
side the  law. 

Two  conferences  of  the  American 
Trucking  Associations,  along  with  the 
Mo(tor  Freight  Traffic  Association,  have 
estublished  the  Committee  on  Transpor- 
tation Practices— COTP— to  fight  illegal 
transportation.  By  mid-August  of  this 
ye  AT,  COTP  was  responsible  for  33  for- 
mal complaints  involving  more  than  1,000 
individuals  and  business  firms  and  more 
than  a  score  of  shipper  associations.  All 
hanre  be«i  charged  with  violations  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

At  another  level,  that  of  education,  the 
Committee  Against  Unauthorized  Trans- 
portation—CAUT— has  underway  a  pro- 
gram to  advise  shippers  and  truckers  of 
the  legal  responsibilities  In  this  field. 
The  program  was  recently  characterized 
as  "so  successful  that  nobody  reason- 
ably can  plead  ignorance  of  the  law  to 
miugate  a  violation."  Furthermore, 
other  trade  associations  are  cooperating. 
The  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association 
h«|s  published  a  brochure  for  its  mem- 
bers—mostly shippers— enUUed  "Digest 
of  Federal  Laws  and  Regulations  Gov- 
erning Private  Carriage  in  Interstate 
C^nmerce  of  Interest  to  the  Chemical 
Indxistry." 

In  the  foreword,  the  associations  say 
illegal  for-hire  transportation  has 
"iliushroomed  at  an  appalling  rate  in  the 
lalBt  10  years." 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  similarly  not  been  idle.  In  Traffic 
World,  August  17.  1963,  Issue,  we  find  the 
following: 

In  the  12-month  period  ended  April  30. 
1063.  the  ICC  eucceeafully  concluded  a  total 
o|  1,0*5  enforcement  cases  against  motor  car- 
riers, including  8©6  court  cases  and  150  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Commission.  The  895 
court  proceedings  represented  an  Increase  of 
246  case*  over  the  previous  12  months.  In 
tike  fiscal  year  1966,  such  cases  totaled  S12. 
T^  895  cotJTt  cases  in  the  12  months  ended 
wttth  AprU  included  451  actions  against  gray 
atea  operations  {reeultlng  in  a  total  of  $359,- 
000  In  nnes)  in  these  categories:  undisguised 
illegal  transportation,  258;  leasing  subterfuge 
to  create  appearance  of  private  carriage,  152; 
buy-and-sell  operations  to  creau  appearance 
of  private  carriage.  9;  subterfuge  arrange- 
ments by  shipper  associations  and  alleged 
agrlcultviral  cooperatives,  10;  and  concession 
and  rebate  cases,  22. 


I  Impressive  as  these  efforts  are,  there  is 
much  more  to  be  done.  An  assault  is  not 
a  victory;  and  Intensified  enforcement 
activities  suid  public  education  will  only 
be  the  beginning  of  a  never-ending  battle 
unless  there  is  also  a  sharpening  and 
modernizing  of  the  tools  to  be  used. 

Though  no  longer  a  member  of  the 
Commerce  Committee.  I  have  never  lost 
my  Interest  in  transportatiori  or  In  this 
Vital  aspect  of  our  common  carrier  sys- 
tems. I  am,  therefore.  Introdxiclng  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  very  similar 
tjo  that  which  passed  the  Senate  last 
year.     The  only  change  is  in  the  first 


section  of  the  bill  and  was  submitted  to 
the  Congress  In  a  letter  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission.   I  quote  from  that  letter; 

As  you  know,  the  Commission  greatly  ap- 
preciated the  passage  of  S.  2560  by  the  Sen- 
ate during  the  87th  Congress  and  the  sincere 
efforts  of  your  committee  to  improve  gen- 
erally oxir  enforcement  capabilities.  As  you 
know,  however,  the  Hovise  counterpart  of 
S.  2560  did  not  clear  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and  It  has 
been  our  understanding  that  the  principal 
obstacle  there  was  an  objection  which  de- 
veloped on  the  part  of  certain  State  officials 
to  section  1  designed  to  attain  uniform 
registration  requirements  erf  ICC  certlflcates 
within  the  several  BUtee.  The  argument  was 
advanced  that  this  constituted  Federal 
usurpation  of  power  and  derogation  of 
States  rights. 

I  thought  It  would  be  of  Interest  to  yon 
and   your   oommlttee   to  know   that  shortly 
after  adjournment  of  the  87th  Ckjngreas  some 
of   the  more  responsible   State  officials,   led 
by      Commissioner      Walter     McDonald     of 
Georgia,  prevaUed  upon  the  National  Asso- 
claUon   of    Railroad   and    Utilities   Commis- 
sioners   (NARUC)    to  designate   an  ad   hoc 
committee  of  five  State  Commissioners  with 
power  to  act  and  bind  the  SUtes  by  redraft 
of  the  old  section  1  of  8.  2560  In  order  that 
It  would  not  be  opposed  if  further  considered 
by  the  Congress.     At  this  point  early  last 
fall,  the  TAA  \mder  the  capable  leadership 
of  Harold  Hammond  as  Its  president,  offered 
to  work  with  the  States  and  the  ICC  In  an 
effort  to  work  out  a  section  palatable  to  the 
States  and  not  objectionable  to  any  responsi- 
ble  Interest.     ATA  was  cooperative  in  this 
effort  also.     As  a  result,  after  a  number  of 
meetings  and  much  friendly  give  and  take, 
we  were  able    to  come   up   with  something 
which  at  the  request  of  Chairman  Hxaais  we 
recently  transmitted  to  his  committee. 

In  view  ot  your  interest  in  the  general 
subject  of  better  enforcement  and  uniform- 
ity. I  felt  we  shoiild  report  thU  development 
to  you,  and  for  that  purpose  enclose  a  cc^y 
of  this  redrafted  section. 

The  other  provisions  are  unchanged 
from  the  Senate-enacted  bill.  I  ask 
unimimous  consent  that  the  section-by- 
section  analysis  from  the  report  on  8. 
2560— Report  No.  1588,  87th  Congress, 
1st  session — covering  the  other  four  sec- 
tions be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sectlon- 
by-section  analysis  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Section  2  of  S.  2580  would  amend  section 
222(b)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  which 
provides  for  civil  relief  against  any  motor 
carrier  or  broker  operating  In  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  part  II  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  The  first  paragraph  of  the 
amended  language  would  expand  the  exist- 
ing section  222(h)  which  gives  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  the  authority  to  ob- 
tain the  enforcement  of  its  lawful  rules,  reg- 
ulations, requirements,  or  ordera,  or  the 
terms  or  conditions  of  any  certificate  or  per- 
mit Issued  by  it.  The  new  langviage  would 
authorize  the  inclusion  as  a  party  In  any 
such  action  of  any  person  or  persons  acting 
In  concert  or  participating  with  any  carrier 
or  broker  who  Is  violating  the  law.  Process 
Is  authorteed  to  be  served  upon  the  vloUt- 
Ing  motor  carrier  or  broker  or  upon  any  per- 
son or  persons  acting  with  them  without  re- 
gard to  tiie  territorial  llmlU  ot  the  district  or 
of  tha  State  In  which  the  proosedlng  Is  In- 

Btltttted.  .    , 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
long  requested  the  amendment  of  this  sec- 
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Hon  to  provide  for  such  nationwide  service 
of  process,  n  is  often  necessary  for  the 
Commission  to  Join  as  parties  defendant 
shippers  who  use  the  services  of  motor  car- 
riers or  broken  without  authority  under  the 
law  Because  of  the  territorial  limitations 
on  service  of  process  In  some  cases  the  Com- 
mission has  been  unable  to  obtain  service 
upon  both  the  carrier  and  the  shipper. 

Paragraph  2  of  this  section  Is  entirely  new 
language  which  would  enable  any  Injured 
party  to  restrain  any  peraon  unlawfully  op- 
erating without  a  certificate,  permit,  or 
erant  of  temporary  authority.  The  language 
It  this  section  would  limit  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court  to  enforcement  of  the  law 
in  those  cases  In  which  the  violation  com- 
plained of  was  a  "clear  and  patent"  violation 
of  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  303(c), 
206  209,  or  211  of  part  II  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  or  any  rule,  regulation,  re- 
quirement, or  order  thereunder.  The  words 
"clear  and  patent"  are  intended  not  as  a 
measure  of  the  bvu-den  of  proof  required, 
but  rather  as  a  standard  of  Jurisdiction.  No 
district  court  Is  to  entertain  any  action  ex- 
cept where  the  act  complained  of  Is  openly 
and  obviously  for-hlre  motor  carriage  with- 
out authority  under  the  secUons  enumerated 

In  order  to  insure  that  action  is  not 
t)rou^t  prematurely,  or  that  the  court  will 
be  requested  to  rule  In  an  area  where  appU- 
cabUlty  of  the  law  U  not  clear,  and  to  protect 
the  resptmslbnity  and  authority  of  the  Com- 
mission as  the  primary  agent  for  enforcing 
and  carrying  out  the  Motor  Carrier  Act,  the 
language  of  this  section  would  reqiilre  that  a 
copy  of  any  application  lor  reUef  by  a  private 
party  shall  be  served  upon  the  Commission 
and  that  the  Oommlsslon  may  appear  as  of 
right  and.  If  It  deems  necessary,  it  may  re- 
quest a  dismissal  of  the  acUon.  Such  dis- 
missal if  granted  oould  be  done  without  prej- 
udice to  any  of  the  parties  involved  or  to  the 
Commission. 

As  a  further  protection  and  as  a  bar  to 
harassing  lawsuits.  thU  measure  also  Includes 
a  provision  for  the  posUng  oC  a  txmd  and  the 
recovery  at  reasonable  attorney's  fees  where 
the  action  brought  U  not  warranted  by  the 
facts  and  cireumatances. 

This  section  Is  Intended  to  enable  persons 
being  Injured  by  Illegal  c^eraUons  to  protect 
themselves  against  those  who  operate  with- 
out any  color  of  authority  and  who  are  out- 
side of  the  exemptions  provided  for  In  the 
law.  The  language  of  .the  section  U  designed 
to  make  It  dear  that  the  comts  would  enter- 
tain only  those  suits  whidi  Involve  obvious 
attempts  to  circumvent  operating  regulation. 
All  questions  Involving  Interpretation  of  the 
law  wotild  ramaln  under  the  Coenmlsslon's 
primary  jiirisdlctlon. 

Injured  persons  may  now  seek  Injunctive 
relief  under  parts  I,  HI,  and  IV  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  the  Federal  Avlatlcm 
Act  of  1968  (49  U.S.CA..  sec.  1487(a)).  and 
the  OommunioaUons  Act  of  1934  (47  U  S.C-A., 
sec.  401(b)).  Thus  the  general  form  of  direct 
relief  which  would  be  afforded  by  the  pro- 
posed language  Is  not  new. 

Tovir  oommlttee  beUevee  this  language  wUl 
iwovlde  an  avenue  by  which  many  Instanoee 
of  flagrant  violations  could  be  halted 
promptly  through  an  Injunctive  process  In- 
stituted by  the  person  being  hurt.  It  will 
relieve  the  already  overbxirdened  personnel 
of  the  Commission  of  the  necessity  to  handle 
obviously  rouUne  enforcement  problems.  It 
Is  looked  at  by  the  committee  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  Commla8lon"s  Investigative  and  en- 
forcement activities,  as  a  supplement  to  the 
Oommission's  efforts,  and  not  as  a  substltute- 
for  them. 

C.   SECTION  S 

Section  8  of  8.  2560  would  amend  section 
222(h)  of  the  Interetate  Commerce  Act.  as 
amended,  by  including  under  the  civil  for- 
feiture provision  any  failure  or  refusal  to 
comply  with  section   203(c).  206(a)(1).  or 
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209(a)(1)  rrtatlng  to  the  need  for  certifi- 
cates or  permits  to  operate  In  the  for-hlre 
motor  transportation  businew  In  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce,  and  any  failure  or  re- 
fusal to  comply  with  the  safety  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Commission.  At  the 
present  time  the  forfeiture  provision  relates 
only  to  the  faUure  or  refusal  to  make  reports, 
keep  records,  and  the  like. 

The  new  language  would  increase  the  for- 
feiture provided  for  from  $100  for  each  of- 
fense to  not  to  exceed  $200  for  each  offense, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  continuing  violation 
from  $60  for  each  offense,  to  not  to  exceed 
$100  for  each  offense  after  notice.  The  pro- 
vision would  also  change  the  existing  section 
by  enabling  the  Commission  to  proceed  on 
Its  own  In  the  Federal  courts  rather  than  re- 
quire the  Commission  to  request  action 
through  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  language  of  this  section  was  request- 
ed by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  abUlty  to 
contain  illegal  operations  being  conducted  by 
elthM  regulated  or  unregulated  carrten. 
ThU  principle  was  also  recommended  in  the 
President's  transportation  message.  The 
Commission  testified  that  such  an  amend- 
ment would  be  helpful  In  Its  efforU  to  elimi- 
nate \mlawful  and  quesUonable  leasing  ar- 
rangements. 

The  inclusion  under  the  civil  forfeiture 
provision  of  this  new  material  would  enable 
the  Commission  to  more  directly  attack  those 
who  operate  without  regard  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  law.  It  win  relieve  them  of  the 
necessity  for  preparing  and  prosecuting  diffi- 
cult criminal  actions,  and  It  should  speed  the 
prooeee  of  bringing  Illegal  operatore  to 
account. 

The  Commission  U  admonished,  in  view 
of  the  strong  concern  of  the  regulated  motor 
carrier  Industry  and  the  representatives  of 
the  legitimate  exempt  and  bona  flde  prt^*** 
operations,  not  to  direct  its  main  efforts 
under  the  forfeiture  provision  as  It  relates 
to  safety  violations  against  those  who  in 
the  normal  course  of  their  activities  are  In 
substantial  compliance  with  the  law  or  whose 
violation  Is  of  an  unintended  and  minor  na- 
tvu-e.  The  language  relating  to  safety  vloj*" 
tlons  Is  viewed  as  a  necessary  tool  for  the 
Commission's  tise  in  Its  war  on  Illegal  and 
unlawful  operations. 

The  Commission  in  its  own  testimony  on 
a  number  of  occasions  has  brought  out  the 
Kood  safety  compliance  record  of  those  cm- 
rlere  who  operate  within  the  law.     In  the 
normal  couree  of  their  activities  and  rela- 
tions  with   these    carrlera    the   Commission 
already    has    sufficient    authority    to    bring 
about  compliance  with  the  safety  regulations. 
Safety  regulation  compliance  has  been  a 
problem  with  respect  to  those  who  do  not 
otherwise  comply  with  the  law.  and  It  Is  with 
a  view  to  these  operators  that  the  language 
relating  to  the  failure  or  refusal  to  comply 
with   the   rules   promulgated   by   the   Com- 
mission pvireuant  to  section  204(a)   (1).  (2). 
(3)    and  (3a)  Is  Included  in  this  section.     In 
addition,  your  committee  believes  that  the 
forfeiture  provisions  relating  to  continuing 
violations  should  not  apply  except  In  Oiose 
cases  where  adequate  notice  has  been  given 
after  the  Initial  offense  is  discovered. 

D.    SECTION    4 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  remove  the  ex- 
emption of  "used  household  goods"  from  the 
provisions  of  section  402(b)  of  the  Interetate 
Commerce  Act.  In  consequence  of  the  re- 
moval of  thU  exemption,  the  provisions  of 
part  IV  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  be- 
come applicable  to  freight  f orwardera  <rf  used 
household  goods,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  section  4  of  the  bill. 

The  transportation  by  motor  vehicle  of  used 
household  goods  m  interetate  conimerce  has 
been  regulated  since  1985^  ^"^^  ^*^* 
Forwarder  Act  was  passed  In  1942,  the  pre- 
ponderance   of   household    goods    shipments 


moved  by  motor  common  carrier.    The  vol- 
ume of  household  goods  fca-wardlng  at  that 
time  was  too  Inconsequential  to  warrant  leg- 
islation.    In  recent  years,  the  development 
of  contalnerlaatlon   and   Its   application  to 
the  transportation  of  used  household  goods 
has  had  a  vast  Impact  upon  both  the  manner 
of   shipment  and   competitive  relationships 
within  the  industry.     Today,  a  substantial 
volume  of  household   goods  shipments   are 
handled  by  forwardera  In  so-called  door-to- 
door  container  service.     Instead  of  loading 
individual  articles  of  furniture  Into  a  motor- 
van  transporting  the  shipment  by  motorvan 
to  destination  (or  to  a  port  In  the  case  of  an 
oversea  shipment  where  the  goods  are  packed 
into    a  sea   van   for   water   transportation) 
household  goods  shipments  moving  by  this 
mode  are  packed  or  consolidated  In  a  con- 
tainer in  the  home,  forwarded  by  rail,  motOT. 
or   water   carrier    to   destination,   then  un- 
packed from  the  same  container  at  destina- 
tion    Use  of  the  container  mode  has  grown 
to   the   point  where  the   preponderance    of 
oversea  shipments  of  used  household  goods 
are  handled  In  this  manner.    Witnesses  who 
supported  this  bill  indicated  that  the  con- 
tatoer  mode  wlU  be  used  with  Increasing 
frequency  for  purely  domestic  shipments  as 

well 

with  the  advent  of  oontalnerlzation,  there 
has  developed  an  industry  of  freight  for- 
warders of  used  household  goods  who  spe- 
cialize in  this  mode  and  who  have  ^^  suc- 
cessful m  diverting  considerable  traffic  from 
certificated  motor  common  carriers  of 
household  goods.  Such  forwardere  employ 
the  services  of  regulated  rail,  motor,  and 
water  carriers  and  compete  with  motor  com- 
mon camera  of  hou«.hold  goods  ^^tt  r«pect 
to  rates  and  service.  Regulation  of  this  ac- 
tivity is.  therefore,  needed  In  the  pubUc  la- 

**In   addition,   persons   who  engage   exclu- 
sively    in     forwarding    of    used     *«>u«h(dd 
mods  al«o  function  as  forwardere  of  such 
^me^.      Some    carrlera    have    initiated 
door-to-door  contolner  service  as  an  adjunct 
to  their  carrier  operations.    Because  the  de- 
velopment of  new  techniques  is  changing  the 
complexion  of  the  household  B«)ds  movtog 
and  forwarding  industry.  It  U  beUeved  that 
the  scheme  of  regulation  to  be  imposed.  P^ 
tlcularly    as    regards    entry    into    bu^ne-. 
should  not  impede  lU  natural  growth  and 
development.      Wltneesas    reprewmting    lOl 
faction  agreed  that  regulation  of  tills  activ- 
ity should  take  account  of  the  special  na- 
tuire    of    household    goods    forwardmg    and 
should  be  sufficiently  flexible  In  reapect  of 
entry  controls  to  assure  that  existing  com- 
petitive relationships  wUl  not  be  dUturbed. 
Section  4(b)  of  tiie  blU  would  amend  sec- 
tion 406(g)  of  the  Interetate  Commerce  Act 
to  direct  the  Commission  In  prescribing  reg- 
ulations and  practices  °*^^'^^,''^^^,^^ 
forwardere    to   consider    the   ■l™"«^"«»f 
service  provided  by  motor  carrlera  of  boaw- 
hold   goods.     This   direction   recognlK«   the 
close  reUtlonshlp  between  these  two  activi- 
ties. 

Section  4(c)  of  the  blU  would  amend  sec- 
tion 410  of  the  act  to  provide  for  the  l^^ance 
of  a  permit  to  operate  as  a  freight  forwarder 
of  used  household  goods  to  any  person  found 
by  the  Commission  to  be  fit.  willing,  and  able 
properly   to  perform    tiie   service   ProP^^- 
Permits  are  to   be  of  1-year  duration  and 
renewable  annuaUy.     Both  original  »^*  >*- 
newal  applications  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  fee  of  $50.    Neither  a  "grandfather  '  clause 
nor  a  finding  of  public  need  la  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  effective  regulation  of  this  activ- 
ity     lnd«d,  more  stringent  entry  control 
would  tend  only  to  prafer  those  who  have 
Initiated   token   operattons.     Many  P*nwa 
have  operated  as  freight  forwardere  of  ue«l 
household  goods  only  sporadically,  but  un- 
less they  are  allowed  to  qualify  for  a  pemut 
upon   a  showing   of  fitness,   they   will   loee 
business  to  competitors  and  be  unable   to 
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Mrre  UmIt  customen  M  they  hav«  In  the 
pMt.  BMch.  a  lOM  or  redistribution  of  bwl- 
naee  U  not  Intended. 

Section  4(d)  ot  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 410(c)  of  tbe  act  to  enable  a  motor  com- 
mon carrier  of  boueehold  good*  to  qualify 
as  a  frelgbt  forwarder  of  used  household 
goods.  Blnce  many  such  carriers  are  now 
functioning  as  forwarders,  this  provision  Is 
reqrilred  to  enable  them  to  perform  the  same 
service  they  have  In  the  past. 

Section  4(e)  of  the  bill  wotild  amend  sec- 
tion 410(e)  ot  the  act  to  make  the  provi- 
sions of  that  section  inapplicable  to  freight 
forwarders  of  used  household  goods.  In 
order  to  afford  fcarwarders  of  used  house- 
hold goods  the  flexibility  which  their  oper- 
ations reqtiire.  permits  to  be  Issued  should 
contain  no  territorial  restrictions.  This 
provision  Is  Intended  to  effectuate  this  ob- 
jective. 

Section  4(f)  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 411(c)  of  the  Interstate  Oonunerce  Act 
to  enable  a  motor  eoomion  carrier  or  a  di- 
rector, officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  such 
carrier  to  control,  acquire  control,  or  hold 
stock  In  a  freight  foirwarder  of  used  hou«e- 
hold  goods.  Again,  this  provision  Is  needed 
to  protect  the  position  of  carriers  or  carrier 
personnel  who  have  acquired  a  stock  Interest 
in  a  freight  forwarder  of  used  household 
goods. 

Section  4(g)  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 417(b)  of  the  act  to  accomplish  the 
same  objectives  as  those  outlined  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  section  3  relating  to  the  amend- 
ment of  section  33a(b)  of  the  act. 
B.  SBcnoif  s 

Beetlon  6,  recommended  In  the  President's 
transportation  message,  wotild  authorise  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Ck>mnils8lon  to  make 
agreements  with  States  to  cooperate  In  the 
enforcement  of  the  economic  or  safety  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  various  States  or  of 
the  Federal  Government  with  respect  to 
highway  transportation.  Of  this  provision 
the  message  stated: 

•"tills  law  would  be  consistent  with  col- 
lateral efforts  to  develop  and  adopt  \mlf orm 
State  registration  laws  for  motor  carriers 
operating  within  Statea  but  handling  inter- 
state commerce.  The  purpose  of  both  of 
theee  efforts  Is  to  help  eliminate  unlawful 
trucking  operations  which  abound  because 
of  diverse,  ambiguous  laws  and  practical 
Umltatiooa  in  enforcement." 

Mr.  8MATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
fully  appreciate  and  recognize  that  the 
Commerce  Committee  has  had  a  busy 
session.  I  hope,  however,  ttiat  It  will 
have  a  chance  to  ^ve  this  important 
measure  expeditious  and  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2152)  to  amend  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  so 
as  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  System,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 


t 


September  18 


TAXATION  OP  SMALL  MUTUAL  AND 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  ON 
BOND  DISCOUNT 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  permit  small  mutual 
insurance  companies  and  life  insurance 
compsuiies  to  be  taxed  on  bond  discount 
like  other  taxpayers.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  explanation  of  the  bill. 
prepared  by  me,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
bje  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
•Kid.  without  objection,  the  explanation 
Will  be  printed  in  the  Rxooko. 

The  bUl  (8.  2154)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  small 
mutual  Insurance  companies  and  life  in- 
surance companies  to  be  taxed  on  bond 
dlscoimt  like  other  taxpayers,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  explanatiwi  presented  by  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana  is  as  follows: 

Explanation  or  Amxndmxnt  PaoviDDro  Cap- 

iTAi.  Oains  TasAncxNT  ON  MAUcrr  PRorrrs 

I  RBAi.izn>    ST    Lm    Insxtbancx    Com  panics 

AND  Small  Mutual  Fxas  and  Casualtt  In- 

SUBANCS     COMFANIXS    PSOM     THX    PUBCHASX 

or  Bonds  at  Los  Than  PAa  Valux 
I  Under  present  law,  life  Insurance  compa- 
qies.  and  small  mutual  Are  and  casualty  In- 
surance companies  are  the  only  taxpayers 
denied  capital  gains  treatment  on  market 
profits  realised  from  bonds  purchased  at 
less  than  par  value.  This  results  because 
these  taxpayers  are  required  to  accrue  an- 
nually a  pro-rata  part  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  par  or  face  value  of  the  bond  and 
Its  lower  purchase  price.  All  other  taxpay- 
ers report  bond  discount  as  capital  gains 
i|hen  the  bond  is  sold  or  redeemed.  Until 
last  year,  medium,  and  large  mutual  fire 
^nd  casualty  Insurance  companies  were  also 
required  to  accrue  bond  discount,  but  this 
tras  changed  by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962. 

On  March  16  of  this  year,  I  Introduced  S. 
1104  which  eliminated  the  requirement  for 

r ruing  discount  on  tax-exempt  bonds  only. 
1104  was  restricted  to  discount  on  mu- 
Ulclpcd  bonds  so  as  to  eliminate  the  neces- 
sity of  Utlgatlng  the  question  of  whether 
amotints  of  accrued  discount  on  tax-exempt 
bonds  were  to  be  treated  as  tax-exempt  In- 
Derest  or  fully  taxable  Interest.  This  is  an 
lIMue  recently  raised  by  an  Internal  Revenue 
millng  (Rev.  Ruling  60-310),  and  should 
be  resolved  by  legislation  and  not  left  for 
|he  courts  to  decide. 

The  litigation  of  this  recently  created  Is- 
4ue  would  be  expensive  both  to  taxpayers 
and  to  the  Government  and  Involves  only 
fears  after  1960.  even  though  the  statute  re- 
quiring accrual  of  dlscoiint  has  been  In  ex- 
tetence  since  1942.  Prior  to  1961,  mutual  fire 
^d  casualty  insurance  companies  and  life 
tnsurance  companies  conalBtently  and  unl- 
<ormly  treated  the  accrued  discount  on  mu- 
^liclpal  bonds  as  tax-exempt  Interest. 

S.   1104.  by   allowing   capital   gains   treat- 

Iient  on  municipal  bond  discount,  would 
void  this  litigation  by  giving  life  Insxir- 
4nce  companies  and  small  mutual  fire  and 
Casualty  insxirance  companies  the  same  re- 
lief from  Revenue  Ruling  60-210  that  was 
accorded  to  mediimi  and  large  mutual  fire 
Snd  cas\ialty  Insurance  companies  last  year 
ky  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962.    Thus,  all  tax- 

Jayers  to  which  Revenue  Ruling  60-210  ap- 
lled  would  be  treated  alike. 
Since  the  Introduction  of  S.  1104.  I  have 
tiad  inquiries  suggesting  that  I  expand  my 
proposal  to  also  ellnxlnate  the  requirement 
Of  accruing  market  discount  on  taxable 
t>onds.  It  was  pointed  out  to  me  that  the 
Original  purpose  of  the  provision  requiring 
life  insurance  companies  to  accrue  discount 
on  bonds  at  the  time  it  was  first  enacted  in 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1042  was  to  provide  a 
means  of  taxing  this  type  of  capital  gains 
since  life  Insurance  companies  were  not 
taxed  on  capital  gains  at  that  time. 

This  purpose  is  recognised  in  the  Confer- 
ence Ck>nunittee  Rei>ort  of  the  Revenue  Act 
W  1042  (77th  Ck)ng..  2d  sess..  H.  Rept.  2586) 
where  at  page  53  the  ellminaUon  by  the  Sen- 
lite  of  the  Hoxise  provisions  including  capi- 
tal gains  and  losses  from  Income  and  de- 
ductions  and    the   Senate   addition  of   the 


provisions  relating  to  amortization  of  bond 
premium  and  discount  provisions  were  ex- 
plained as  follows:  "Amendnaent  No.  206. 
*  *  *  Capital  gains  are  excluded  In  the  tax 
base,  and  amortization  of  bond  premlimu 
and  accrual  of  bond  discount  Is  provided 
for." 

Since  the  Life  Insurance  Company  In- 
come Tax  Act  of  1959,  however,  life  insur- 
ance companies  have  been  subjected  to  tax 
on  their  capital  gains.  Therefore,  the  origl- 
nal  reason  for  requiring  the  accrual  of  dls- 
co\int  on  all  bonds  by  life  Insiuance  com- 
panies no  longer  exists. 

This  bill,  by  eliminating  the  required  ac- 
crual of  market  discount  for  all  bonds,  will 
correct  a  matter  which  was  overlooked  when 
the  Life  Insurance  Company  Income  Tax 
Act  of  1959  was  enacted.  Also,  by  providing 
similar  treatment  for  small  mutual  lire  and 
casualty  Insurance  companies,  it  will  correct 
an  oversight  In  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962  when 
the  required  accrual  of  bond  discount  was 
eliminated  for  medium  and  large  mutual 
fire  and  casualty  Insurance  companies  but 
not  for  the  smaller  companies. 

The  bill  applies  to  tax  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1962,  the  same  effective 
date  as  Is  applied  to  medlimi  and  large 
mutusd  fire  and  casualty  Insurance  com- 
panies by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1062. 

I  am  Informed  that  the  annual  revenue 
loss  caused  by  the  enactment  of  this  bill  will 
be  less  than  $1  million,  after  taking  into  ac- 
coimt  the  capital  gains  taxes  that  are  ulti- 
mately due. 

NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY— RES- 
ERVATIONS AND  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  submit  a  reservation.  Intended  to 
be  proposed  by  me,  to  the  resolution  of 
ratification  of  the  treaty  banning  nu- 
clear weapon  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  in 
outer  space,  and  underwater,  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed.  The  reservation 
would  assure  that  this  Nation,  under  the 
treaty,  would  be  permitted  the  use  of 
atomic  weapons  in  the  event  of  warfare. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  reserva- 
tion will  be  received,  printed,  and  will 
lie  on  the  table,  as  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  the  pending  resolution  of  ratifi- 
cation, I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
and  also  a  reservation,  and  ask  that  they 
be  printed,  and  also  that  they  be  printed 
In  the  Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  and  reservation  will  be  re- 
ceived, printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table, 
and,  without  objection,  will  be  printed  to 
the  Record. 

The  amendment  and  reservation  are 
as  follows: 

AMENDICXNT 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution  of  ratification 
add  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"Pollowing  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the 
Praesidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  Is  hereby  instructed  to 
return  this  Resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  appropriate  action." 

aXSXRVATION 

Before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification  Insert  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "subject  to  the  reservation,  which 
is  hereby  made  a  part  and  condition  of  the 
resolution  of  ratification,  that  the  Instru- 
ment of  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  deposited  as  pro- 
vided by  paragraph  3  of  article  m  thereof 
until  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics has  paid  all  of  its  delinquent  assessments 
to  the  United  Nations". 


196S 

NOTICE  OP  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENT  OF  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  AGRICULTURE 
AI4D  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1964 
Mr.  LAU8CHE  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing : 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing RxUes  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  tt  U  my  Intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the  pur- 
poeTof  proposing  to  the  bUl  (HJl.  6754) 
making  approprlaUons  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  for  other 
purposes,  the  following  amendment;  namely: 
On  i>age  88,  between  lines  6  and  6,  insert 
a  new  section  as  follows : 

"Sec.  806.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  904),  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  shall  bear  Interest  at 
the  rate  of  2  per  centum  per  annum;  Interest 
rates  on  the  unmatured  and  unpaid  balance 
al  any  loans  made  pursuant  to  this  section 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  amendment 
shaU  be  adjusted  to  2  per  centum  per  annimi. 
and  the  maturity  date  of  any  such  loans 
may  be  readjusted  to  occur  at  a  date  not  be- 
yond thirty-five  years  from  the  date  of  such 
loan:",  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "and  shaU  bear  Interest  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  average  rate  of  Interest  payable 
by  the  United  Stotes  of  America  on  its  mar- 
ketoble  obUgatlons.  having  maturities  of  ten 
or  more  years,  Issued  dxulng  the  last  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  In  which  any  siich  obliga- 
tions were  Issued  and  adjusted  to  the 
nearest  one-eighth  of  one  per  centiun:". 

"(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  6  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  905) ,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  shall  be  at  a  rate  of  Interest 
of  2  per  centvun  per  annvma;  Interest  rates 
on  ♦he  immatured  and  unpaid  balance  of  any 
loans  made  pursuant  to  this  section  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  amendment  shall  be 
adjusted  to  2  per  centvun  per  annum",  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and  shaU  bear  In- 
terest at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average  rate  of 
interest  payable  by  the  United  States  of 
America  on  Its  marketable  obUgatlons, 
having  maturities  of  ten  or  more  years.  Is- 
sued during  the  last  preceding  fiscal  year  in 
which  any  such  obligations  were  issued  and 
adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  one 
per  centum". 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  all 
loans  made  on  and  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  House  bill  6754,  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964.  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 
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the  balance-of -payments  position  of  the 
United  States  by  permitting  the  use  of 
reserved  foreign  currencies  in  lieu  of  dol- 
lars for  current  expenditures,  the  name 
of  Mr.  DoKimcK  be  Included  as  a  co- 


basis  rOK  P«OBX 


sponsor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Without  ob- 


AID    TO    VIETNAM— ADDITIONAL 

COSPONSORS  OF  RESOLUTION 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  I  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  196 )  which  provides  that  unless  the 
CJovernment  of  South  Vietnam  abandons 
policies  of  repression  against  its  own 
people  and  makes  a  determined  and  ef- 
fective effort  to  regain  their  support, 
military,  and  economic  assistance  to  that 
(jtovemment  should  not  be  continued.  I 
left  the  resolution  on  the  table  for  a 
week  until  noon,  Thursday,  September 
19,  so  that  other  Senators  could  Join  in 
cosponsorship.  The  latest  Senators  ask- 
ing to  cosponsor  the  resolution  are  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
MclNTYRE],  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Walters]. 

I  ftsV  imanimous  consent  for  their 
names  to  be  added.  This  brings  to  30 
the  number  of  Senators  now  sponsoring 
the  resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Arthur 
Krock  of  the  New  York  Times  is  one  of 
the  most  knowledgeable  analysts  of 
political  affairs  In  Washington.  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  Tuesday.  September 
17,  Mr.  Krock  has  published  a  lucid  arti- 
cle dealing  with  this  resolution.  In  this 
excellent  article,  Mr.  Krock  calls  for  an 
open  inquiry  Into  the  confusion  sur- 
rounding the  situation  in  South  Vietnam, 
and  concludes:  "It  is  a  high  function 
of  Congress  to  try  to  penetrate  such  con- 
fusions   by    objective    and    responsible 

inquiry." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  Krock's  article  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Some    Mov«    Awat    PaoM    thi    Contttsioh 
OVXB  Vixtkam 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  108)  making 
Columbus  Day  a  legal  holiday,  the  name 
of  Mr  Wn-LiAMS  of  New  Jersey  be  in- 
cluded as  a  cospHJnsor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  2115)  to  improve 


(By  Arthvir  Krock) 
Washinoton,  September  16.— The  strategic 
value  of  Senator  Chttkch's  resolution  to  the 
admlnlstraUon's  effort  to  get  closer  coordina- 
tion from  the  Diem  government  of  Vietnam 
is  plain  enough.  The  proposal  by  Senator 
CHUBCH  and  25  other  Senators  to  cut  off 
economic  and  military  aid  until  or  unless 
Diem  promptly  al>andons  certain  practices 
and  policies  of  which  they  adjudge  him  to  be 
guilty  can  be  impressively  cited  by  President 
Kennedy  as  proof  of  great  danger  that  Con- 
gress will  do  Just  that. 

But  the  resolution  also  opens  the  way  to  a 
thorough  appraisal  of  the  confUctlng  re- 
ports from  Saigon  and  the  shifting  acts  and 
policies  of  Washington  from  which  a  llrm 
public  opinion  and  policy  wlU  emerge.  For 
the  resolution  Is  pertinent  to  the  Senate 
committee  hearings  which  wiU  Influence  the 
ctoclslon  Congress  soon  will  make  u  to  the 
amounts  and  allocaUons  of  the  funds  It  will 
appropriate  for  foreign  aid. 


Tlie  Serwite  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, though  actual  appropriation  and  dis- 
tribution of  money  is  the  function  of  an- 
other oommlttee.  has  Jurisdiction  over  such 
proposals  as  the  Church  resolution.  Sena- 
tor Kkatino.  who  has  proposed  a  Senate  In- 
quiry Jnto  the  true  situation  In  Vietnam, 
would,  he  explained  today,  have  the  Inquiry 
conducted  by  this  committee  In  connection 
with  the  upcoming  legislation  of  funds  for 
foreign  aid.  Since  the  Church  resolution 
l8  pertinent  to  the  legislation,  it  could  pro- 
vide a  specific  basis  for  the  inquiry  when  it 
is  referred  to  Foreign  Relations.  This,  by 
automatic  procedure,  will  be  one  week  after 
its  introduction  last  Thursday. 

MeanwhUe,  the  resolution  U  serving  as  a 
psychological  experiment.  And,  according 
to  Senator  CstTECH  today,  that  Is  going  well. 
He  told  the  Senate  the  weekend  had  brought 
"the  first  encoiiraglng  reports  to  come  out 
of  Vietnam  In  many  weeks,"  citing  the  lift- 
ing of  the  press  censorship  and  martial  law 
in  Saigon,  the  rescheduling  of  legislative 
elections  and  the  release  of  Imprisoned 
Buddhist  priests. 

But,  since  even  these  actions  are  being 
disputed  as  mere  superficial  and  transient 
tokens  of  r^orms  by  the  Diem  regime,  the 
thorough  Inquiry  proposed  by  Senator 
KiATiNO  is  stm  highly  desirable.  And  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  again  demon- 
strated, in  its  hearings  on  the  test  ban  treaty, 
the  objectivity  which  an  evaluation  of  the 
situation  in  Vietnam  requires.  In  at  least 
the  preliminary  stages  of  such  an  Inquiry, 
executive  sessions  are  Indicated.  That  is  not 
only  because  erf  the  variance  of  press  dis- 
patches and  official  statements,  touching  the 
same  Incidents  on  the  same  day  in  Vietnam 
and  In  Washington,  but  because  of  the  fac- 
tors erf  national  security  and  conflicting  offl- 
cial  Jurisdictions  that  would  be  Involved. 

Congress,  for  example,  has  the  oonsUtu- 
Uonal  right  and  duty  o*  thorough  Inquiry. 
But  the  Executive  has  freq\ienUy  and  suc- 
oesafully  asserted  to  power  to  forbid  testi- 
mony sought  by  Congress  on  the  ground  that 
It  would  Infringe  eesentlally  confidential 
mtra-Executive  relations.  In  an  open  In- 
qtrtry  Into  the  8ltuatt<»  In  Vietnam  thU 
rertrlctlcm  would  properly  have  to  be  In- 
voked to  the  full. 

TH«    CLOUBED    BrTDATlOW 

But  in  clowsd  seaslon,  with  the  Executive 
support  It  merits,  the  Foreign  R^*"<»" 
Committee  could  clarify  the  origins  and  facta 
of  certain  disputed  acts  and  poUcles  at  issue 
between  Saigon  and  Washington  In  the  war 
a«alnst  the  Vletcong.  and  In  Dlem's  Internal 
programs  This  clarification  could  then  be 
generalized  as  a  guide  to  legislation,  and  to 
an  Informed  public  Judgment  which  Is  now 
impossible  to  reach. 

The  murk  of  oontroversy  conceals  mate- 
rials for  sound  congressional  and  public 
1ud«nent  on  such  disputed  matters  as  toeee: 
thTuming  of  the  replacement  of  Amhassador 
NolUng  and  the  consequent  gap  In  U.S.  in- 
telligence of  which  one  ^lustration  was  the 
unanticipated  Diem  attack  on  the  Buddhist 
pagodas;  the  military  value  of  ^^*>  f°^^'^ 
hamlets  system:  the  actual  prospect  of  win- 
ning or  lortng  the  war;  the  true  « tent  to 
wwlh  the  activities  of  the  Knall  Buddhist 
central  oommlttee  and  the  Immolations  re- 
SSfthe^SS  of  tiie  BuddhUt  population  as 
a  whole  under  Diem. 

Tt  Is  a  hlKh  function  of  Congress  to  try 
to  penetrat?  such  confusion,  by  objective 
and  responsible  inquiry. 

IXT  t»  HAVB  TH«  FACTS  OW  BOOTH  VITTNAM 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  as  has 
been  indicated  by  tiie  distinguiahed  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  who  preceded  me.  for 
some  months  the  American  people  have 
been  asking  with  Increasing  frequency 
"What  is  going  on  in  South  Vietnam?" 
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The  answers  have  been  coming  in  too, 
with  Increasing  frequency,  from  Wash- 
ington, from  Saigon,  from  the  United 
Nations,  even  from  Paris,  from  military 
men.  from  civilians,  from  intelligence  in- 
formation, and  foreign  aid  specialists. 
The  only  trouble  Is  the  answers  are  all 
different. 

Now  the  Senate  Ls  to  be  faced  with  a 
resolution .  which  perhaps  has  the  be- 
hind-the-scenes blessing  of  the  State 
Department,  favoring,  though  not  re- 
quiring, the  discontinuance  of  aid  imtil 
the  Government  abandons  its  policies  of 
repression.  What  the  resolution 
amounts  to  is  a  warning  to  the  present 
regime,  which  we  have  been  warning  for 
the  last  10  years,  that  it  had  better  do 
a  more  successful  Job  of  winning  the 
loyalty  of  its  own  people  before  it  tries 
to  count  on  the  support  of  others. 

But  the  real  question  in  South  Viet- 
nam— the  question  which  has  been 
evaded,  not  only  by  this  administration, 
but  also  by  previous  ones — is  this :  Is  the 
Diem  government,  or  perhaps  it  should 
be  called  the  Nhu  government,  the  only 
alternative  to  communism  in  South  Viet- 
nam? I  do  not  know  myself,  and  I  seri- 
ously doubt  whether  there  Is  any  other 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  has  today 
sufficient  information  to  make  a  respon- 
sible Judgment  on  that  question. 

For  the  last  year  we  have  heard  the 
most  optimistic  reports  from  Govern- 
ment ofBcials:  "We  are  defeating  the 
guerrillas,  by  our  strategic  hamlet  policy. 
by  our  aid  program,  by  strengthening  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army,  by  training 
special  forces."  Yet  now  we  learn  that 
whole  provinces  of  South  Vietnam  are 
so  Infiltrated  with  Commimists  that  our 
forces  end  up  baby  sitting  with  Commu- 
nist guerrilla  families  while  they  are  out 
terrorlJing  other  villages.  Now  we  learn 
that  whole  cities  can  be  easily  overnm 
by  these  giierrllla  forces.  Now  we  learn 
that  the  special  forces  are  being  used 
to  silence  internal  opposition,  whether 
political  or  religious,  and  not  to  fight 
the  Viet  Cong  at  all.  Now  we  learn  that 
modem  effective  wea(>ons  are  flowing  to 
the  guerrillas.  Now,  all  of  a  sudden,  the 
situation  is  turned  upside  down  and 
voices  are  warning  that  the  war  will 
be  lost  in  2  years  unless  the  present  re- 
gime is  replaced. 

What  is  the  truth  of  the  matter?  And 
how  can  the  Senate  act  responsibly  on 
any  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill 
without  adequate  information?  What 
Is  needed  is  not  an  amendment  tacitly 
backed  by  the  executive  branch  that  can 
win  majority  support  without  discxisslon, 
but  rather  a  full  fledged  study  both  in 
executive  and  perhaps  in  open  hearings, 
so  that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  rest  of  the  country  will  have  some 
way  of  finding  out  what  is  going  on  and 
what  our  pwlicy  is. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  I  sin- 
cerely hope  this  amendment  will  not  be- 
come a  smokescreen  to  prevent  full 
information  and  disclosure  on  the  South 
Vietnamese  sltiiatlon,  but  rather  will  be 


the  occasion  and  opportunity  for  an 
objective  and  responsible  inquiry. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  has  asked  and 
rfceived  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rkcoro  the  recent  column 
by  Journalist  Arthur  Krock.  It  had  been 
D)y  intention  to  do  so,  but  that  will  not 
be  necessary  since  it  will  appear  immedi- 
ately preceding  my  remarks.  But,  as 
Mr.  Krock  said : 

The  murk  of  controversy  conceals  materials 
f^r  sound  congreealonal  and  public  Judg- 
r^ent. 

'  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  resolution 
Mihich  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  of- 
fered with  the  backing  of  a  large  number 
or  Senators  will  lead  to  such  an  inquiry 
rtither  than  forestall  it.  The  Senate  and 
the  coimtry  will  welcome  a  chance  to 
Itam  the  facts. 


AWARDS  BY  AMERICAN  POLITICAL 
SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION  TO  TWO 
SENATORS  AND  TWO  REPRESENT- 
ATIVES 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
(Congress,  like  the  many  which  have  pre- 
ceded it,  has  not  lacked  its  critics.  No 
matter  how  hard  or  long  its  Members 
4ork,  their  public  rewards  are  more  often 
than  not  brickbats,  rather  than  praise, 
go.  naturally,  all  of  us  view  with  pleasxu-e 
£^ny  statements  of  appreciation  for  the 
service  and  devotion  to  duty  of  our  col- 
leagues. One  such  occasion  came  the 
other  night  in  New  York  City,  when  four 
B^embers  were  awarded  by  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  the  Con- 
gressional Distinguished  Service  Awards 
fbr  1963. 

Each  year  these  bipartisan  awards  are 
given  to  two  outstanding  Members  of 
both  Houses.  I  am  especially  pleased 
tb  Inform  my  colleagues  that  this  year's 
Winners  Included  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]. 
I  know  of  no  Members  of  this  body  who 
ve  more  deserving  of  this  high  honor, 
jind  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  Senators 
When  I  extend  to  them  our  sincere  con- 
gratulations. 

Likewise,  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
tjhe  association's  choice  of  its  House  win- 
ders— Representatives  George  H.  Mahon, 
Of  Texas,  and  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  of  Mis- 
souri. 

Let  me  quote  briefly  from  the  awards 
given  to  the  two  Senators. 

The  citation  awarded  Senator  Ander- 
son rea^  in  part  as  follows : 

Clinton  Andirson  consistently  looks  be- 
yond the  Immediate  necessities  of  policy, 
oonsldering  foremost  the  proepecU  for  fu- 
ture generations.  Pursuing  a  wide  range 
Of  legislative  Interests,  he  has  demonstrated 
ft  deep  reverence  for  life  and  an  abiding  faith 
ifa  the  American  system. 

An,  excerpt  from  the  citation  awarded 
Senator  Saltonstall  reads  as  follows: 

Extremely  successful  In  finding  common 
ground  on  which  advocates  of  divergent 
Viewpoints  can  stand,  Lkvxrktt  Saltonstall 
)m  particularly  effective  In  conference  com- 
aalttee  and  executive  committee  sessions. 
tTnpretentloiis.  moderate,  and  recwonable  In 
Approach,  he  Is  respected  by  his  colleagues 
In  both  parties.  A  committee  man  rather 
than  an  orator,  he  disdains  publicity  In  fa- 
tor  of  quiet  service  to  his  State  and  Nation. 


Mr.  President.  I  applaud  this  effort  by 
the  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion to  call  to  the  attention  of  political 
scientists  and  the  public  at  large  the 
outstanding  contributions  made  by  these 
men  to  public  service.  This  is  the  third 
time  the  association  has  presented  the 
awards,  which  were  established  by  for- 
mer Senator  William  Benton,  of  Connec- 
ticut. Prior  awards  in  1959  and  1961 
went  to  Senator  Humphrey — who.  inci- 
dentally, gave  the  principal  speech  at 
the  award  dinner — Senator  Aiken,  Sena- 
tor Douglas,  and  Senator  John  Wil- 
liams. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  copies  of  several  documents 
pertaining  to  the  award  ceremonies — 
including  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  September 
13 — be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles, 
citations,  speech,  and  editorial  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  RscoBS,  as 
follows: 

Two    SXNATOBS,    Two    RxPmXSKNTATIVXfl    HON- 

oxKD    roB    DiSTiNcxnsHzo    Congressional 

Sntvics 

Nxw  York. — A  Republican  and  a  Demo- 
crat from  each  House  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
tonight  were  named  recipients  of  the  Ameri- 
can Political  Science  Association's  1963 
Congressional  Distinguished  Service  Awards. 

The' winners,  honored  for  service  during 
the  87th  Congress  (1961-62)  are:  Senators 
Clinton  P.  Anderson,  Democrat.  .  of  New 
Mexico,  and  LrviarTT  Saltonstall.  Repub- 
lican, of  Massachusetts,  and  Representatives 
Thomas  B.  Citrtis,  Republican,  of  Missouri, 
and  Oeorce  H.  Mahon,  Democrat,  of  Texas. 

Presentation  of  the  awards  was  a  highlight 
of  the  association's  59th  annual  meeting, 
which  cqpened  here  September  3  and  closes 
September  8.  Their  pvu-pose  Is  to  call  atten- 
tion to  effective  legislative  service  which 
might  otherwise  go  unnoticed,  thus  drama- 
tizing the  role  of  free  elections  In  bringing 
Into  public  life  Individuals  of  high  abilities 
and  varied  talents. 

The  speaker  for  the  awards  ceremony  was 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrxt.  Democrat,  ot 
Minnesota,  a  previous  winner.  Other  re- 
cipients have  been  Senators  Gxorci  Aikxn, 
Republican,  of  Vermont.  Paul  Dougias, 
Democrat,  of  Illinois,  and  John  Williams. 
Republican,  of  Delaware,  and  Representa- 
tives Carl  Vinson,  Democrat,  of  Georgia, 
Kznnxth  Keating,  now  a  Senator.  Repub- 
lican, of  New  York,  Richard  Bolling.  Demo- 
crat, of  Missouri,  and  Gerald  R.  Ford.  Jr., 
Republican,  of  Michigan. 

The  awards  are  made  possible  by  a  grant 
frcMn  the  WllUam  Benton  Foundation.  This 
year's  selection  committee  was  made  up  of 
Dr.  Max  Kampelman,  association  treasurer; 
Prof.  Harold  D.  Lasswell,  Yale  Law  School: 
President  John  W.  Lederle,  University  o< 
Massachusetts;  President  James  W.  MUler. 
Western  Michigan  University;  President 
John  D.  MUlett,  Miami  University.  Oxford, 
Ohio,  and  President  Harold  W.  Stoke,  Queens 
College,  Flushing.  NY. 
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Congressional  Distinguished  Sfrvice,  1963. 
Award  or  the  American  PoLmcAL  Schnce 
Association — Senator  Clinton  P.  Ander- 
son 

Resolute  and  effective  In  advancing  causes 
In  which  he  believes  deeply.  Clinton  P. 
Anderson  consistently  looks  beyond  the  Im- 
mediate necessities  of  policy,  considering 
foremost  the  prospects  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

Pursuing  a  wide  range  of  legislative  in- 
terests, he  has  demonstrated  a  deep  rever- 
ence for  life  and  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
American  system.     He   U  an   eloquent  and 


persuasive  leader  in  the  struggle  for  con- 
servation— wise  use,  not  misuse — of  the 
Nation's  resources.  Intimately  Involved  In 
the  complex  and  Increasingly  Important  re- 
lationship between  Government  and  science. 
he  plays  a  leading  role  In  the  careful  de- 
velopment of  atomic  energy  and  In  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge  about  space. 
Without  regard  for  his  own  health,  he 
champions  vigorously  the  cause  of  medical 
care  for  the  Nation's  aged. 

The  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion takfes  great  pleasure  In  presenting  this 
Congressional  Distinguished  Service  Award 
to  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  Democrat  of  New 
Mexico — versatile  of  Intellect,  progressive 
committee  chairman,  and  a  dedicated  pub- 
lic servant  who  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  has  been  building  for  those 
who  win  follow. 

The  1963  Congressional  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Award  or  the  American  Political 
Science  Association — Senator  Levirbi'i 
Saltonstall 

Extremely  successful  In  finding  common 
ground  on  which  advocates  of  divergent 
viewpoints  can  stand,  Leverett  Saltonstall 
is  particularly  effectively  In  conference  com- 
mittee and  executive  committee  sessions. 

UnpretefatiouB,  moderate,  and  reasonable  In 
approach,  he  Is  respected  by  his  colleagues 
In  both  pMirtles.  A  committee  man  rather 
than  an  orator,  he  disdains  publicity  in  favor 
of  quiet  service  to  his  State  and  Nation.  He 
Is  cautious  about  extending  Federal  author- 
ity at  the  expense  of  the  States  and  Is  a 
jealous  defender  of  Individual  freedom  and 
Initiative.  A  party  leader,  he  nonetheless  has 
achieved  a  reputation  for  placing  the  na- 
tional Interest  above  partisan  considerations, 
serving  as  an  Influential  symbol  of  bipartisan 
cooperation  In  foreign  affairs. 

The  American  Political  Science  Association 
takee  great  pleasure  In  presenting  this  Con- 
gressional Distinguished  Service  Award  to 
Leverett  Saltonstall,  Republican,  of  Massa- 
chusetts— party  leader,  successful  mediator, 
and  legislator,  whose  conscientious  commit- 
tee work  has  contributed  significantly  to  the 
Nation's  welfare. 

Congressional  Distinguished  Service,  1963. 

Award  or  the  American  P<M.mcAL  Science 

Association — Representative    George    H. 

Mahon 

Discharging  with  quiet  distinction  one  of 
the  Congress"  most  difficult  and  important 
tasks,  George  H.  Mahon  exemplifies  the  best 
traditions  of  legislative  service. 

Under  his  guidance,  $1  billion  a  week  flows 
from  the  Capitol  to  the  Pentagon.  His  zeal- 
ous concern  for  the  national  defense  Is  tem- 
pered by  concern  for  the  Nation's  economy. 
His  respect  and  friendship  for  the  Military 
Establishment  is  tempered  by  a  commitment 
to  civilian  control.  Sympathetic  to  every 
proof  that  more  money  Is  needed  for  military 
security,  his  questions  and  relentless  de- 
mands for  facts  are  quieted  only  by  proof. 
An  acknowledged  expert  in  his  fleld,  he  com- 
mands the  attention  and  respect  of  all  his 
colleagues. 

The  American  Political  Science  Association 
takes  great  pleaeure  In  presenting  this  Con- 
gressional Distinguished  Service  Award  to 
George  H.  Mahon,  Democrat  of  Texas — soft- 
spoken,  hard  working,  and  with  a  soundness 
of  Judgment  and  steadiness  of  purpose  that 
have  made  his  legislative  career  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  dedicated  public  service. 

Congressional  Distinguished  Service,  1963, 
Award  or  the  American  Political  Science 
Association — Representative  Thomas  B. 
Curtis 

With  selfless  tenacity,  with  a  love  of 
hearty  debate,  and  with  an  honesty  and  sin- 
cerity that  have  won  him  the  respect  of  his 
colleagues,  Thomas  B.  Curtis  seeks  to  main- 


tain the  vitality  of  the  Congress  and  of  his 
party. 

By  articulating  and  advancing  policy 
alternatives,  he  has  elevated  the  discussion 
of  economic  issues  in  the  Congress  and  else- 
where. Joining  In  a  bipartisan  effort,  he 
worked  energetically  for  enactment  of  trade 
legislation  consistent  with  this  Nation's  role 
In  international  affairs.  He  speaks  with  a 
compelling  voice  in  the  development  of  his 
party's  approach  to  the  problem  of  full  em- 
ployment In  a  rapidly  automating  economy. 
A  student  of  Congress,  he  is  in  the  forefront 
among  his  colleagues  In  working  for  altera- 
tion of  rules  and  procedures  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  changing  society  In  a  changing 
world. 

The  American  Political  Science  AssoclaUon 
takes  great  pleasvu-e  In  presenting  this  Con- 
gressional DlstlnguUhed  Service  Award  to 
Thomas  B.  Curtis,  Republican  of  Mlssovirl — 
respected  advocate,  courageous  Individualist, 
and  dUlgent  legislator  whose  service  is  in 
the  finest  tradition  of  constructive  conserv- 
atism. 

Speech  of  John  D.  Millktt.  Prestoent  or 
Miami  Universttt.  Oxtoeo.  Ohio,  and 
Chairman  or  Congressional  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  Committee,  at 
Presentation  Ceremony,  Friday.  Septem- 
ber 6 

In  1955  former  Senator  WUUam  Benton  of 
Connecticut  proposed  that  the  American  Po- 
litical Science  Association,  as  an  organiza- 
tion of  scholars  Interested  in  government 
from  an  objective,  nonpartisan  point  of 
view,  undertake  to  select  certain  individuals 
who  deserved  special  recognition  for  dlstin- 
guUhed  service  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  After  some  consideration,  the  offi- 
cials of  the  association  decided  to  accept 
this  challenge  and  to  undertake  to  select  and 
present  an  appropriate  award  for  outstanding 
congressional  service. 

The  first  Congressional  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Awards  were  presented  to  four  Members 
of  the  Congress  at  the  annual  meeting  of  this 
association  In  1959.  The  second  presentation 
was  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  1961. 
This  is  the  third  time  when  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  has  undertaken 
to  present  Congressional  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Awards. 

The  p\irpose  of  these  awards  is  to  call 
attention  in  a  dramatic  way  to  the  vital  im- 
portance of  the  Legislature  as  an  institution 
of  American  Government.  More  and  more, 
over  the  years,  political  leadership  In  Ameri- 
can political  life  has  fallen  upon  the  Execu- 
tive. Yet  in  the  process  of  an  emerging 
Executive  leadership,  the  Legislature  in  our 
system  of  government  retains  Its  position  of 
power.  In  America  It  may  be  that  It  is  the 
Executive  who  proposes,  but  It  Is  the  Legisla- 
ture which  disposes  of  legislation  in  the 
public  Interest.  The  role  of  the  Legislature 
is  crucial  in  maintaining  the  values  and  the 
processes  of  a  free  society. 

Through  these  awards  our  association 
honors  legUlators  for  service  competently, 
carefully,  faithfully,  and  responsibly  per- 
formed. Service  of  distinction  In  the  Con- 
gress may  be  performed  In  many  ways.  Some 
legislators  may  command  headlines  and  tele- 
vision appearances,  receiving  popular  ac- 
claim. On  other  occasions  the  service  of  a 
legislator  may  attract  little  public  attention 
and  yet  be  of  Inestimable  worth  to  the 
Nation.  It  Is  the  hope  of  our  association  that 
these  awards  will  stimulate  a  broader  public 
appreciation  of  the  high  talents  and  varied 
abilities  which  Members  of  the  Congress 
bring  to  their  deliberations.  The  Congress  of 
the  United  States  offers  a  wider  scope  to  the 
capacities  of  Its  Members  than  any  other 
legislative  body  In  the  world. 

In  choosing  reclplenU  for  these  awards, 
the  selection  committee  has  been  aware  es- 
pecially of  four  criteria: 


(1)  Devotion  to  the  public  welfare  com- 
bined with  a  fine  grasp  of  the  skills  re- 
quired of  the  legislator; 

(2)  High  competence  measured  in  terms 
of  effectiveness  and  concrete  accomplish- 
ment; 

(3)  Constructive  imagination,  hardheaded 
acumen,  and  a  capacity  to  formulate  and  ad- 
vance objectives  of  national  policy  whUe 
remaining  mindful  of  the  constituents  back 

home; 

(4)  The  respect  of  colleagues  based  upon 
day-to-day  contacts  that  reveal  the  true 
worth  of  the  Individual. 

The  Congressional  Distinguished  Service 
Awtu-ds  by  the  American  Political  Science 
Association  are  made  possible  by  a  gift  from 
the  WUUam  Benton  Foundation.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  gift  and  the 
traditions  of  this  association,  the  awards  are 
made  to  four  persons,  two  Senators  and  two 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
two  members  of  the  Democratic  Party  and 
two  members  of  the  Republican  Party.  Let 
me  add  the  observation  that  the  association 
can  take  pride  In  the  selections  of  the  past 
two  occasions,  and  we  believe  equal  pride 
may  result  from  these  selections  announced 
tonight.  The  process  of  selection  is  not  a 
simple  one.  There  axe  many  Members  of  the 
Congress  who  render  distinguished  service. 
This  fact,  although  embarrassing  to  the  se- 
lection conmiittee.  should  be  a  cause  of  re- 
joicing for  our  Republic. 

The  award  Itself  is  a  desk  set  of  bronze, 
mounted  on  a  marble  base,  created  by  one 
of  our  members,  Pendleton  Herring,  and 
executed  by  a  well-known  New  York  sculptor, 
Ralph  Menconl.  The  design  consists  of  an 
open  book  upon  which  Is  Inscribed  the  clos- 
ing words  of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address: 
"That  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth."  The  open  book  Is  Im- 
printed. In  a  free  society  lawmaking  Is 
performed  as  the  responsible  expression  of 
the  popular  will  open  to  the  public  view. 
This  open  book  rests  upon  a  legal  roll  sym- 
bolic of  the  BlU  of  Rights.  The  three  sides 
of  the  book  present  a  voting  box,  legislative 
debate,  and  appeal  to  the  voters  who  elect 
our  legislators. 

The  red  marble  base  Is  intended  to  me- 
morialize the  blood  of  patriots,  and  a  tree 
rUlng  from  the  base  Is  the  tree  of  Uberty 
novu-lshed  by  such  blood.  Finally,  there  U 
an  elephant  on  one  side  and  a  donkey  on 
the  other,  representing  the  two  parties  of 
which  the  recipients  are  members  and  re- 
minding all  of  us  of  the  bipartisan  nature 
of  the  recognition  here  afforded.  If  the 
donkey  and  the  elephant  seem  to  be  lying 
down.  It  Is  purely  for  the  moment  only  and 
for   the  occasion   of   this   award. 

The  awards  this  evening  are  made  to  four 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  primarily  for  service  rendered  In  the 
blennlum  1961-62,  the  87th  Congress.  On 
behalf  of  the  selection  committee  and  In  the 
name  of  the  American  Political  Science  As- 
sociation, It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  pre- 
sent these  four  Congressional  Distinguished 
Service  Awards  of  1963.  In  alphabetical 
order,  the  recipients  are:  Senator  Clinton  P. 
ANDERSON.  Representative  Thomas  B.  Curtis. 
Representative  George  H.  Mahon.  and  Sen- 
ator Leverett  Saltonstall. 


The  Congressional  Distinguished  Service 
Awards 

The  Congressional  Distinguished  Service 
Awards  of  the  American  PoUtlcal  Science 
Association  are  presented  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  associaUon  In  each  odd  num- 
bered year:  one  to  a  Democrat  and  one  to  a 
Republican  In  each  House.  They  are  made 
possible  by  a  grant  from  the  WUllam  Benton 
Foundation. 

The  purpose  of  the  awards  Is  to  honor 
legislators  for  dUUngulshed  congressional 
service  and  to  dramatize  the  crucial  role  of 
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%  fnely  •leetad  legUUtlve  body  In  malntaln- 
Ing  tba  value*  &nd  proccaaes  of  our  daino- 
cratlc  »oclety. 

Serrlce  erf  dlatlncUon  In  the  Congreaa  can 
b«  perfuimed  In  many  ways:  aome  aervlcea 
win  popxilar  acclaim;  other  duties  are  ful- 
filled which  attract  little  recognition  on  the 
part  at  the  general  public  but  may  be  of 
even  greater  value  to  the  Nation. 

It  la  the  hope  of  the  aaaoclatlon  that 
these  awards  for  distinguished  congressional 
aarrlce  will  stimulate  a  keener  public  ap- 
preciation that  our  free  elective  system  pro- 
duces In  Congress  Members  of  high  abilities 
»ti/i  varied  talents,  licreover,  Congress  of- 
fers a  wider  scope  to  the  capacities  of  its 
Members  than  any  other  lawmaking  body  In 
the  world.  Therein  lies  the  source  of  Its 
strength  and  character. 

In  nf^"C  the  awards,  factors  that  weigh 
heavily  are: 

1.  Devotion  to  the  public  welffu^  joined 
with  a  firm  grasp  of  the  akllla  required  of 
•  lawmaker; 

3.  High  competence  measured  in  terms  of 
affectlveneaa  and  concrete  accompllshinent; 

S.  Canatructlve  imagination,  hardheaded 
acumen  and  a  capacity  to  formulate  and  ad- 
vance objectlvea  of  national  policy  and  yet 
be  mindful  of  the  welfare  of  constituents 
back  home,  and  fUudly; 

4.  The  respect  of  coUeayuea  based  on  the 
day-to-day  oontacta  that  reveal  the  true 
worth  of  the  individual. 

Both  Houaes  of  Congreaa  have  many  Mem- 
bers who  meet  these  qxialiflcatlons.  It  Is 
hoped  that  the  awards  presented  every  3 
yean  wlU  call  attenUon  to  the  in^rtant 
and  dedicated  aervlce  rendered  not  only  by 
thoae  to  whom  these  awards  are  given  but 
alao  to  the  many  Members  of  Congress  who 
share  the  qualltlea  for  which  the  awards  are 
made. 


(Protn  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Sept. 

13,1963] 

CoNoaassioif  AL  HoNoms 

Kicking  Congreaa  arotmd  is  an  old  Amer- 
ican sport  and  one  which  haa  reached  new 
popularity  this  year.  The  humorists  and  the 
reformers  have  all  been  working  over  their 
favorite  targets  on  Capitol  Hill. 

It  la  refreshing — and  genuinely  useful — 
for  the  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion to  break  Into  this  chorxu  of  catcalls  and 
Jeers  to  honor  several  Members  of  Congress 
with  Distinguished  Service  Awards. 

The  biennial  honors  were  presented  last 
Friday  to  Senator  Cixnton  P.  AKoaasoN, 
Democrat  of  New  Mexico,  Senator  Lrvxarrr 
Saltonstaix,  Republican  of  Massachusetts, 
Representative  Gzoeck  H.  Mahon,  Democrat 
of  Texas,  and  Representative  Thomas  B. 
Cuxm,  Republican  of  Missouri. 

We  Join  the  political  scientists  In  saluting 
them.  The  variety  of  their  political  views 
and  their  styles  of  operation  bear  out  one 
theme  of  the  awards:  That  Congress  offers 
scope  to  men  of  many  talents.  Senator  An- 
DxaaoN  has  been  as  aggressive  In  pushing  the 
cauaea  In  which  he  believes  as  Senator  Sal- 
TONSTAix  has  been  sklllfxil  In  contriving  the 
compromises  that  permit  leigslation  to  go 
forward.  Representative  Mahon,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, Is  a  symbol  of  dogged,  effective 
committee  work.  Representative  Ctmns  has 
become  perhaps  the  leading  champion  of 
effective  floor  debate. 

The  Congreaalonal  Dtstlngulshed  Service 
Awards  were  suggested  by  former  Senator 
William  Benton  of  Connecticut,  not  Just  to 
honor  individual  lawmakers  but  to  drama- 
tize the  crucial  role  of  a  freely  elected  leg- 
islative body  in  maintaining  the  values  and 
proceeaea  of  our  democratic  society. 

We  share  with  Mr.  Benton  and  the  Amer- 
ican Potitieal  Science  Association  the  view 
that  recogniUon,  not  ridicule,  la  more  llk^y 


4o  inspire  Members  of  Congresa  to  fulfill  the 
oespon&lblllty  the  Founding  Fathers  laid 
'^pon  them. 

ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  HUMPHREY 
BEFORE  AMERICAN  POLITICAL 
SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
tall  attention  to  another  speech  de- 
livered at  the  American  Political  Science 
Association  convention;  I  refer  to  the 
principal  address,  given  by  the  distin- 
guished deputy  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate,   the   Senator   from   Minnesota. 

Mr.   HUMPHRBY. 

Tin  his  speech  entitled  "The  Role  of 
Congress  in  the  American  Political  Sys- 
tem," Senator  Httmphriy  made  an  illu- 
minating comparison  between  the  chal- 
lenges which  beset  the  63d  Congress  of 
1913-1915  and  those  which  confront  us 
today.  The  earlier  Congress,  after 
months  of  public  criticism  of  dawdling 
4nd  equivocating,  passed  such  historic 
legislative  landmarks  as  the  Underwood 
Tariff  Act,  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  the 
Clayton  Antitrust  Act,  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  then  expressed 
the  conviction  that  the  88th  Congress, 

E  spite  of  similar  criticism,  will  meet 
e  historic  challeriges  facing  it,  by  en- 
ting  legislation  of  equally  far-reach- 
ing importance. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
lent  that  Senator  Humphrey's  speech 
t)e  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

i  There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
ras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
s  follows : 

CROLC    or    CONGBXSS    nv    THK    Ambucan 
POLmCAI.    Ststkm 
narks  by  Senator  Httbert  H.  HtrMPHUxr 

before    the    69th    annual    meeting   of    the 

American  Political  Science  Association, 
J  September  6.  19«3,  New  York  City) 
I  Mr.  Chairman,  my  good  friend  and  advisor, 
ifax  Kampelman.  Preeldent  Frledrtch.  Presi- 
dent-elect Prltchett.  and  my  good  friend  and 
fellow  Mlnnesotan,  Bvron  Klrkpatrick,  my 
colleagues  from  Oapltol  Hill,  and  feUow  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Politic€il  Science  Asso- 
ciation. It  is  indeed  an  honor,  privilege,  and, 
I  might  add,  a  sxirprlse  to  participate  in  this 
feremony  to  announce  the  four  recipients  of 
the  Congressional  Distinguished  Service 
Awards  for  the  87th  Congress.  I  say  "sur- 
brlse"  becaxise,  as  some  of  you  may  recall,  I 
ivas  also  scheduled  to  perform  a  slnUlar  func- 
tion 2  years  ago  in  St.  Louis  when  the  awards 
(or  the  88th  Oongrees  were  presented. 
'  At  the  last  moment  my  bill  to  establish 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
|vas  called  up  for  action  and  I  had  to  send 
toy  regrets  and  Max  Kampelman.  But  Max 
Kampelman  performed  what  had  already  be- 
tome  for  him  a  most  accustomed  role — 
hamely,  filling  In  for  HtTBnrr  Httmphrkt.  Re- 
^rts  have  It  that  he  delivered  a  magnificent 
iddress  on  the  role  of  Congress  In  the  Amer- 
ican political  system — remarks  which  I  take 
^dlt  for  because  I  taught  him  his  politics. 

I  noticed  In  the  press  that  Governor  Rocke- 
feller addressed  your  annual  meeting.  I 
$lso  recognized  It  to  be  a  rather  partisan 
address.  Now.  as  a  member  of  the  associa- 
tion, I  realize  that  this  occasion  should  be 
^oni>artlsan  and  I  shall  abide  by  the  ground 
tules.  at  least  to  a  degree. 

Having  professed  my  Innocence,  let  me  now 
proceed  with  a  partisan  comment.  Governor 
Rockefeller  and  Senator  HTjMPHHrr  have 
aomethlng  In  common.  Neither  of  us  got  to 
1>e  President  In  1960  and  neither  of  us  will 
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be  elected  President  In  19<M.  It  Is  this  sort 
oC  bipartisan  understanding  that  makes 
American  politics  so  interesting,  and,  at 
tlmea,  ao  aad. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  participate  In 
this  biannual  ceremony  when  the  congres- 
sional distinguished  service  awards  are  pre- 
sented to  the  four  outstanding  House  and 
Senate  Members.  Ovu"  former  colleague  from 
Connecticut — the  Honorable  William  Ben- 
ton— has  graciously  and  generously  provided 
the  association  with  the  resources  and  imag- 
ination which  make  these  awards  possible. 
Bill  Benton  took  the  initiative,  a  well-known 
characteristic  of  this  outstanding  American, 
because  he  believed,  as  I  believe,  that  Con- 
gress has  a  vital  role  to  play  in  the  govern- 
ing of  this  Nation.  He  believed,  as  I  believe 
that  outstanding  service  in  our  national 
legislature  should  not  go  unrewarded  and 
unrecognized.  He  believed,  as  I  believe,  that 
while  the  role  of  Congress  has  undergone 
profound  transformations  since  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  drafted  article  I  of  the  Consti- 
tution in  the  spring  and  siimmer  of  1787.  the 
fate  of  the  Nation  Is  as  much  dependent  up- 
on the  decision  of  Congress  today  as  it  was 
then.  In  fact,  as  the  problems  and  respon- 
slbUities  of  government  have  grown,  the 
duties  assigned  to  the  Congress  have  steadily 
expanded. 

Certain  sophisticates  make  a  profession  of 
scoffing  at  the  notion  of  the  separated  powers, 
implying  that  Congress  has  been  left  behind 
by  the  sweep  of  present-day  events  and  chal- 
lenges. Speaking  as  one  who  has  frequent- 
ly criticized  many  aspects  of  congressional 
organization  and  procedures,  I  nevertheless 
must  also  stand  up  and  be  counted  as  one 
who  sees  the  legislative  process  as  embodying 
the  heart  and  soul  of  American  politics. 

Democratic  government  has  never  been 
easy.  This  is  why  so  few  nations  have  been 
successful  at  It  fpr  any  sustained  period  of 
time.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  "a  glorious  misery." 
I  believe  it  was  Winston  Churchill  who  said. 
"Democracy  Is  the  worst  possible  form  of 
government  except  aU  others."  It  Is  the  sys- 
tem which  Is  always  supposed  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  falling,  always  there  with  too  little, 
too  late.  The  same  is  said  of  Congress.  And 
yet,  at  least  In  this  Nation,  the  "glorioiu 
misery"  is  still  with  us.    So  is  Congress. 

Certainly  we  do  not  lack  for  critics.  Sev- 
eral months  ago  a  well  known  speaker, 
writer,  and  rellgloua  leader.  Dr.  Nc»7nan 
Vincent  Peale,  had  a  grand  time  taking  pol- 
iticians to  task,  particularly  those  elected 
to  Congress.  Let  me  quote  several  of  his  re- 
marks, as  reported  by  the  Associated  Press: 

"If  in  the  futxire  I  get  within  gunshot  of 
a  politician,  it'll  be  because  I  don't  know  It," 
this  religious  leader  announced. 

He  continued:  "Taking  them  (politicians) 
by  and  large  as  a  breed,  they  leave  me  cold. 
You  wonder  how  the  country  survives  with 
these  men. 

"The  fact  that  God  watches  over  us  saves 
us  from  moat  of  these  fellows.  I  used  to 
think  a  Governor  or  a  Senator  was  a  great 
man,  but  I  long  since  got  over  It.  He's  just 
cleverer  than  the  next  guy,  that's  all,"  he 
concluded. 

Now,  as  a  politician,  my  hide  is  pretty 
tough,  hardened  as  it  were  to  the  slings  and 
arrows  launched  for  the  most  part.  It  seems 
to  me,  by  the  outraged  fortunate.  But 
frankly,  I  would  hope  that  all  American  po- 
litical and  splrltvial  spokesmen  would  also 
acknowledge  the  critical  role  which  elected 
representatives  perform  In  oxa  system  of 
government.  In  a  democracy  such  as  ours 
the  elected  representatives,  "the  politician," 
has  the  heavy  responsibility  of  making  the 
decisions  which  determine  how  this  country 
will  function  from  day-to-day  and  from 
year-to-year. 

To  the  ancient  Greeks,  "politics"  meant 
"the  science  and  art  of  government."  A 
politician  was,  therefore,  a  scientist,  an 
artist,  in  government,  In  the  affairs  of  the 
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state,  in  meeting  human  needs,  in  providing 
order  and-  continuity  for  his  people.  The 
state,  of  course,  is  not  self-operating.  No 
matter  how  satisfactory  oxir  Constitution  is. 
no  matter  how  advanced  our  computers  be- 
come, human  beings  are  and  will  be  required 
to  practice  the  art  of  government.  Heaven 
knows  some  of  the  practitioners  leave  some- 
thing to  be  desired;  but  most  of  them  I 
know  spend  their  time  honestly  and  faith- 
fully trying  to  make  right  decisions  In  a 
world  whoso  complexity  seems  more  pro- 
foxmd  every  morning. 

This  Is  a  dlflQcult  and  demanding  task. 
The  character  of  the  persons  selected  to 
make  these  decisions  refiect.  In  large  meas- 
xire,  the  character  of  the  people  they  repre- 
sent. 

Is  "politician"  such  a  nasty  word  in  our 
vocabulary?  Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  poli- 
tician, so  was  Andrew  Jackson,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Grover  Cleveland,  Teddy  Roosevelt, 
Woodrow  WUson,  Calvin  Coolldge.  Herbert 
Hoover.  Franklin  Roosevelt,  Harry  Truman, 
Dwlght  Elsenhower,  and  John  Kennedy. 
Must  we  always  reserve  the  appellation  of 
"statesman"  for  the  politicians  of  whom 
we  approve,  never  to  admit  the  simple  truth 
that  most  statesmen  are  also  politicians? 

Fellow  political  scientists,  I  am  stire  you 
will  be  Interested  In  several  excerpts  from  a 
letter  which  the  president  of  this  associa- 
tion. Prof.  Carl  Friedrlch,  wrote  In  response 
to  the  attack  on  politicians  which  I  have 
just  quoted. 

To  quote  from  Dr.  Friedrlch 's  letter:  "It 
Is,  of  course,  a  conventional  pastime  of  the 
'man  In  the  street'  to  work  off  his  frustra- 
tions by  such  abuse.  But  in  these  times 
when  constitutional  democracy  In  general, 
and  our  American  Republic  in  particular, 
are  confronted  with  the  totaliterian  chal- 
lenge to  representative  government,  such 
reckless  misrepresentation  of  the  plain  facts 
oughk  not  to  go  unanswered. 

"Let  me  then  stand  up  and  be  counted  as 
one  who  believes  that  the  large  majority 
of  the  men  serving  in  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  are  dedicated  public  serv- 
ants. It  has  been  my  privilege  as  a  life- 
long student  of  politics  to  be  personally 
acquainted  with  quite  a  few  of  these  men. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  have 
found  them  men  of  Intelligence,  courage,  and 
integrity,  and  what  Is  perhaps  even  more 
important:  very  hard  working." 

Speaking  for  all  politicians  everywhere,  we 
rise  up  and  thtink  President  Friedrlch  for 
this  unsolicited  endorsement.  There  Is  noth- 
ing quite  like  flattery  to  restore  and  revive 
the  tired  politician.  And  tonight  I  feel 
great. 

Bu*  we  all  know  the  allegation  that  Con- 
gress never  gets  anything  done.  Let  me 
quote  several  news  dispatches  from  the  pages 
of  the  New  York  Times. 

An  outraged  member  of  the  Republican 
Party  was  quoted  as  saying,  "I  will  further 
add  that  I  think  It  Is  rather  a  spectacle, 
after  Congress  has  been  kept  In  session  late 
In  the  summer  during  the  past  5  or  6  years, 
when  everybody  Is  tired  out,  and  a  great 
many  Senators  are  absent  and  more  will  be 
absent,  for  the  purposes  of  considering  a 
measure  which  I  think  I  am  safe  In  saying 
no  considerable  portion  of  the  Senate  be- 
lieves will  be  enacted  Into  law  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress." 

A  related  story  in  the  Times  noted  that, 
"The  President  had  his  Jaw  set  hard  today 
when  he  let  It  be  known  that  there  was  no 
truth  In  reports  that  he  had  decided  to  aban- 
don his  legislative  program.  On  the  contrary. 
Bald  the  President,  he  Intended  to  push  the 
legislation  despite  the  determined  opposi- 
tion in  Congress." 

During  July  the  Times  printed  a  dispatch 
which  read.  "The  Senate  has  settled  down  to 
the  serious  task  of  passing  the  bill  as  soon 
as  possible  and  then  adjourning.  But  by 
August,  the  tune  had  already  changed."    The 


Times  reported,  "Congress  Intends  to  ad- 
journ October  15  If  conditions  justify  it." 
The  Senate  whip,  himself,  was  quoted  as 
saying,  "I  have  to  get  a  general  Idea  of  what 
the  Members  think  on  certain  subjects. 
Sometimes  I  miss  the  mark  a  little.  This 
time  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about.  There 
will  be  a  recess  after  the  vote  on  October 
16  or  17." 

With  these  news  reports  the  New  York 
Times  described  the  trials  and  agonies  of  not 
the  88th  Congress  but  the  63d  Congress  as 
it  struggled  to  enact  the  historic  legislative 
program  proposed  by  a  former  president  of 
this  association  and  then  President  of  the 
United  States,  Woodrow  Wilson. 

As  scholars  and  political  scientists,  we  now 
look  back  to  the  63d  Congress  of  1913-15 
as  the  golden  age  of  congressional  responsi- 
bility and  accomplishment.  Here  one  Con- 
gress recorded  such  historic  legislative 
achievements  as  the  Underwood  tariff,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  the  Clayton  Antitrust 
Act,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 
Such  radical  devices  of  party  responsibil- 
ity as  the  binding  caucus  were  used  by  the 
Democrats  in  both  Houses.  President  Wilson 
literally  carried  his  program  to  Capitol  Hill 
by  reviving  the  long  abandoned  and  almost 
forgotten  practice  of  delivering  the  State  of 
the  Union  address  in  person. 

"A  speech  from  the  throne,"  muttered  In- 
censed lawmakers  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
However,  the  speech  was  so  successful  that 
President  Wilson,  while  driving  back  to  the 
White  House  after  addressing  the  packed 
joint  session,  gleefully  exclaimed:  "I'll  bet 
T.R.  wishes  he  had  thought  of  this." 

Yet.  if  one  looks  at  the  day-to-day  events 
which  produced  the  grand  accomplishments 
of  the  63d  Congress,  one  Is  startled  to  find 
the  similarity  with  conditions  we  associate 
with  our  present  situation;  namely,  stale- 
mate, frustration,  revolt,  and  t\irmoll.  But 
in  discovering  these  similarities  we  also  be- 
gin to  appreciate  the  realities  of  the  legisla- 
tive process. 

As  assistant  majority  leader  I  can  also  ap- 
preciate the  plaintive  words  of  the  Senate 
majority  leader  in  the  63d  Congress,  Senator 
John  Worth  Kern,  of  Indiana,  as  he  surveyed 
an  almost  empty  Senate  Chamber: 

"At  this  time  there  Is  not  a  quorum  In  the 
city.  There  may  be  a  quorum  on  Monday 
•  •  •  but  at  this  time  there  Is  no  use  In  go- 
ing through  the  Idle  ceremony  of  meeting 
here  when  there  Is  not  a  quorxim  In  attend- 
ance." Senator  Henry  Ashurst,  of  Arizona, 
his  antagonist  In  this  colloquy,  snarled  In 
reply:  "I  join  with  those  who  say  we  ought 
not  to  pingpong  about  from  Thursday  to 
Monday,  then  from  Monday  to  Thursday. 
Let  us  diligently  take  up  subjects  of  legisla- 
tion and  treat  them  as  they  should  be  treat- 
ed, or  have  the  nerve  and  pluck  to  adjourn." 
If  Senator  Kern  had  the  nerve  and  pluck 
as  Senator  Ashurst  described,  the  magnificent 
record  of  the  63d  Congress  would  never  have 
been  compUed.  The  Nation  would  never 
have  reaped  the  abundant  harvest  of  the 
new  freedom.  Senator  Kern  dldnt  adjourn; 
he  stayed. 

I  cite  these  anecdotes  about  the  63d  Con- 
gress to  suggest  that  legislating  has  never 
been  an  easy,  orderly  task,  and  never  will  be. 
As  the  four  recipients  of  the  congressional 
Distinguished  Service  Award  know  so  well, 
the  legislative  process  is  a  tedious,  demand- 
ing, frustrating,  and  harsh  taskmaster. 

If  you  want  to  wear  yourself  out,  Just  run 
for  Congfress  and  win. 

As  the  crises  of  our  time  accelerate  the 
tendency  toward  decisionmaking  solely  by 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  it 
becomes  increasingly  important,  in  my  opin- 
ion, for  Congress  to  participate  more  actively 
in  these  decUlona.  The  Congress  la  the  pub- 
lic forum.     It  Is  the  voice  of  the  people. 

Like  It  or  not,  there  are  190  million  per- 
sons represented  on  Capitol  Hill.     Who  U  so 


brash  and  foolish  to  claim  the  total  omnipo- 
tence of  one  group  or  section  of  these  people 
over  another? 

For  our  democratic  system  to  remain 
healthy  and  vital  in  the  demanding  years 
ahead,  we  must  reach  decisions  that  reflect 
the  entire  Nation.  Congress  must  provide 
Itself  with  the  Institutional  tools  to  become 
more  of  a  participant  and  less  of  an  observer 
In  the  formulation  of  long-term  foreign  and 
domestic  policy.  I  have  proposed  the  crea- 
tion of  Joint  conunittees  in  the  area  of  na- 
tional security  policy  and  International  trade 
which  would  permit  precisely  such  congres- 
sional participation.  There  are  other  areas, 
such  as  appropriations,  which  should  be  re- 
examined for  possible  procedural  reform. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  fundamental  cri- 
terion by  which  to  Judge  the  operations  of 
Congress  Is.  In  my  opinion,  whether  or  not 
Congress  Is  seeking  to  resolve  the  truly  criti- 
cal Issues  of  the  day.  To  Illustrate,  let  me 
return  briefly  to  the  63d  Congress.  Why  did 
this  Congress,  as  opposed  to  the  60th,  61st,  or 
62d,  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  this  Na- 
tion's greatest?  The  answer  Is  clear:  the 
63d  Congress  hammered  out  solutions  to  the. 
truly  critical  problems  which  gripped  the  Na- 
tion, the  problems  of  business  responsibility 
In  the  20th  century,  the  problem  of  trade 
with  foreign  nations,  and  the  problem  of  a 
banking  system  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  an  Industrialized  society.  Nothing  was  of 
greater  Importance  In  those  years.  Nothing 
could  have  warranted  higher  priority  on  the 
congressional  agenda. 

The  responsible  Members  of  the  63d  Con- 
greEs  understood  that  their  task  must  be  the 
passage  of  effective  legislation  In  these  areas. 
Not  every  Member  of  Congress  understood 
this,  some  were  openly  hostile,  some  criti- 
cized without  offering  constructive  alterna- 
tives, some  derided  the  President  because  aU 
was  not  accomplished  Immediately.  But 
these  critics  only  displayed  their  own  lack 
of  appreciation  for  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
at  hand.  In  the  end,  Congress  met  Its  re- 
sponsibilities fully.  The  new  freedom 
sUenced  the  critics  forever. 

I  predict  that  the  88th  Congress  will  as- 
sume a  comparable  place  In  history.  Why  do 
I  make  this  prediction? 

For  this  fundamental  reason:  As  In  the 
days  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  Congress  Is  now 
engaged  In  matters  of  historic  dimension. 
Issues  which  will  shape  the  nature  of  Amer- 
ican society  and  the  world  for  years  to 
come. 

What  are  these  critical  Issues?  I  would 
list  three.  First,  do  we  possess  the  courage 
and  determination  to  preserve  our  Nation 
and  the  rest  of  mankind  from  nuclear  an- 
nihilation while  slmulUneously  defending 
freedom  and  democracy?  Second,  are  we 
sufficiently  committed  to  the  Ideals  of  Ameri- 
can democracy  that  we  will  banish  racial 
prejudice  and  discrimination  from  these 
shorea^rever?  Thlrf,  do  we  possess  the 
wlsdomand  commonsense  to  capitalize  f»illy 
on  our  free  enterprise  system,  to  achieve  its 
full  measure  of  economic  growth  and  to 
eliminate  unemployment? 

These  are  the  critical  Issues  before  the 
United  States.  And  It  Is  no  accident  that 
the  top  priority  Items  on  the  agenda  of  the 
1st  session  of  the  88th  Congress  are  the 
test  ban  treaty,  the  civil  rights  bUls  and  the 
tax  cut.  Congress  must  learn  and  act  on  a 
new  "three  R's"— ratiflcation.  racial  equality, 
and  revenues. 

Just  as  the  63d  Congress  found  the  path 
of  achievement  to  be  long  Indeed— President 
Wilson  held  the  63d  Congress  In  seasion  for 
almost  24  consecutive  months — the  88th  Con- 
gress will  be  one  of  almost  continuous  labor. 
This  week  I  alerted  my  colleagues  that  I 
expect  Congress  to  remain  in  seasion  until 
Christmas.  We  expect  to  ratify  the  nuclear 
teat  ban  and  complete  action  on  the  clvU 
rights  and  tax  bUU  before  this  first  aeaslon 
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adjourns.  We  wUl  p«M  a  variety  erf  educa- 
tion bUls  ae  well.  There  will  be  no  waver- 
ing or  tiimlng  back  from  theee  paramount 
objective*.  Tbere  will  be  no  "equivocation 
or  tolLenl&m,"  aa  certain  critic*  of  the  admln- 
Utratlon  have  charged.  There  will  be  noth- 
ing but  resolute  determination  that  each  of 
these  matters  m\ut  be  completed.  And  they 
must  be  completed  In  this  Congress.  We 
will  accept  nothing  less. 

We  begin  floor  debate  on  the  limited  test 
ban  treaty  on  Monday.  Seldom  have  I  par- 
ticipated In  a  more  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive examination  of  a  foreign  policy  pro- 
posal. It  Is  now  clear  that  Congress  will 
ratify  by  an  overwhelming  majority  this  ex- 
tremely significant  advance  In  the  process  of 
peace.  We  are  not  overly  sangiilne  on  the 
Impact  of  this  treaty  on  the  future  of  the 
world.  But  we  cannot  afford  not  to  take 
this  step,  for  here.  In  1963.  mankind  has 
the  opportunity  to  step  back  from  the  abyss 
of  nuclear  annihilation  and  say,  "It  ahall 
never  come  to  pass." 

On  dvll  rights  the  President  and  his  con- 
gressional leaders  have  pledged  that  a  truly 
effective  bill  will  pass  this  session.  We  have 
served  notice  on  all  who  oppose  the  Presi- 
dent's bill  that  we  are  prepared  to  fight  im- 
tU  a  significant  victory  has  been  achieved. 
If  the  bill  is  filibustered  In  the  Senate,  we 
will  tveak  the  filibuster.  I  have  spent  my 
entire  Senate  career  working  for  such  leg- 
islation.    We  will  not  tiirn  back  now. 

Let  those  who  qxiestion  the  sincerity  of 
President  Kennedy  and  his  supporters  In 
Congreas  be  prepi^«d  to  stand  with  us  In 
this  coming  struggle.  I  deeply  regret  that 
certain  persons  have  felt  It  necessary  to 
1M«  the  question  of  human  freedom  as  a  ve- 
hicle for  personal  political  advancement. 
Nevertheless,  let  us  now  mutually  vow  to 
remove  this  question  from  the  partisan  po- 
litical arena  altogether  and  seek  to  banish 
the  stain  of  racial  Injnstlce  from  our  soil 
forever.  We  Intend  to  win  this  fight  and  we 
wtlL 

L«C  the  word  go  out — test  ban  treaty,  clvU 
rights,  and  tax  cut;  these  will  guarantee  the 
88th  Congress  a  proud  place  In  the  history 
of  America.  -' 

While  decisions  of  this  magnitude  cannot 
be  taken  easily,  quickly  or  superficially,  they 
wUl  be  done  In  1»63.  They  wUl  testify  that 
CoDKreaa  stUl  la  a  principal  oontrlbator  to 
the  "glorious  misery"  of  our  democratic 
system. 

We  are  told  today,  as  Woodrow  WlUon,  the 
political  scientist,  asserted  years  ago,  that 
Congress  Is  archaic,  Illogical  and  Inoperable. 
Tet  this  Senator  says  the  system  has  worked 
and  It  will  continue  to  work  as  long  as  this 
Nation  is  blessed  by  public  servants  such  as 
those  who  are  honored  here  this  evening. 
It  Is  my  great  privilege  to  serve  with  these 
distinguished  IiIemberB  of  Congress  and  I 
am  personally  honored  to  have  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  awards 
ceremony. 


DEATH  OP  JUDGE  CHARLES  N.  PRAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  sorry  to  announce  to  the  Senate  the 
passing  of  Judge  Charles  N.  Pray,  of 
Great  Falls,  Mont.,  a  former  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
father  of  Glacier  National  Park.  He 
made  many  contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  State  of  Montana  and 
the  Nation. 

Out  of  respect  to  this  great  man,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
Uie  Recoio  various  newspaper  articles 
and  editorials  relative  to  Judge  Fray's 
manifold   accomplishments. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record ,  as  follows: 
(FVom    the    Oreat    Palls    (Mont.)    Tribune. 

Prlday,  Sept.  13,  1963) 

PArHBt  OF  Olacixx  Pask.  RrrntED  Junes  Pkat, 

95,  Dtxs 

Charles  N.  Pray.  95.  retired  Federal  Judge 
and  dean  of  VB.  district  court  Judges,  re- 
spected throughout  the  West  for  his  dlsrtln- 
gu|lshed  service  as  a  jurist,  died  at  his  home. 
1401  Fourth  Avenue  North,  Thursday  after- 
nopn. 

Ilespected  throughout  the  Nation  for  his 
ability  and  devotion  to  the  public  good. 
Judge  Pray  retired  from  the  Federal  bench 
in  1957  when  he  was  88,  after  more  than  33 
yefrrs  as  Federal  judge.  He  was  appointed  by 
PTfcsldent  Calvin  Coolldge.  January  21,  1924. 

In  the  years  between  his  retirement  and 
hi*  death.  Judge  Pray  was  honored  many 
tKies  for  his  long  and  active  career.  He  was 
a  |ue8t  speaker  at  the  1960  Governor's  Con- 
vebtlon  in  Glacier  Park,  and  earlier  in  the 
year  was  guest  of  honor  at  a  Kalispell  dln- 
n«  celebrating  the  park's  60th  anniversary. 
H«  was  unable  to  attend  a  legal  conference  at 
Glacier  Park  this  slimmer. 

In  addition  to  his  activities  while  a  Federal 
Judge,  Pray  was  known  as  the  "Father  of 
Glacier  Park"  for  his  efforts  toward  estab- 
lishment of  the  1 -million  acre  park  while 
h4  was  a  Member  of  the  UB.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  1907  to  191S. 

MANT    TXIBUnS 

tJpon  his  retirement  announced  Jan- 
uary 17,  1957,  by  President  Eisenhower.  Judge 
Psay  was  accorded  tribute  by  the  President, 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  fellow 
lawmen  and  newspapermen  throughout  the 
State. 

Men  of  legal  stature  added  to  tributes  paid 
tiw  dlsUngulshed  Jurist.  Judge  William  J. 
Jameson,  former  American  Bar  Association 
president,  appointed  by  President  Elsenhower 
toi  succeed  Pray,  said  in  part:  "Throughout 
h|B  distinguished  career  as  a  jxirlst.  Judge 
P^ay  has  exhibited  those  qualities  which 
m^e  a  great  judge — hxunlllty,  a  sound  and 
proper  sense  of  values,  unquestioned  Integ- 
rity and  Intellectual  honesty.  He  has  been 
a  diligent  w(U'ker.  He  has  tempered  firm- 
ness with  kindness.  Justice  with  mercy." 

At  Its  58th  annual  commencement  In  1956, 
Mbntana  State  University  conferred  an  hon- 
orary doctor  of  laws  degree  on  Judge  Pray  as 
a  distinguished  jurist  and  for  his  service  to 
both  State  and  Nation. 

BOUT  Iir  mw  TORK 

Judge  Pray  was  born  in  Potsdam,  N.T., 
Atoril  6,  1868.  He  grew  up  in  Middlebury, 
Vf..  where  he  very  nearly  attended  one  of  the 
sek^lce  academies  rather  than  taking  up  a 
laiw  career. 

He  received  an  appointment  from  Repre- 
sentative James  P.  Stewart  but  at  the  last 
mllnute  found  there  were  no  vacancies  and 
was  advised  by  Stewart  to  wait  another  year 
wben  the  appointment  would  be  made  good. 

Instead,  he  attended  Middlebury  College, 
t^lng  a  Latin,  science  curriculum.  At  the 
ei|d  of  the  school  year  he  talked  with  a  friend 
who  had  just  graduated  from  West  Point 
aad  received  such  a  dismal  report  he  aban- 
doned the  service  school  Idea. 

iln  his  sophomore  year  at  Mlddleb\iry,  he 
left  during  February  and  went  to  Chicago, 
where  a  friend  had  obtained  for  him  a  job 
as  reporter  for  the  Morning  Record,  forerun- 
nkt  of  the  Dally  News. 

TaiZD    ACTING 

|a8  a  reporter,  he  covered  three  theaters 
a^d  made  friends  with  actors  and  play- 
wrights. He  succtimbed  to  that  lure  tempor- 
arily and  for  6  months  was  a  member  of  a 
sitock  compwiny  touring  the  Midwest. 

During  that  time,  the  leading  man  was 
slacken  just  as  the  play  was  to  go  on,  be- 


fore a  packed  house.  The  director  wanted  to 
cancel  the  performance  and  refund  the  audi- 
ence's money,  but  Pray  offered  to  take  the 
role  and  finally  convinced  the  director. 

Later  he  went  to  another  company  and, 
although  still  quite  young,  took  over  the 
lead  In  that  company's  play.  He  held  the 
job  tot  6  months  until  a  job  opened  in  the 
Chicago  courthouse  which  would  permit  him 
to  study  law  at  night. 

After  2  years,  he  received  a  bachelor  of  law 
degree  from  the  Chicago  College  of  Law  and 
practiced  in  that  city  from  1893  to  1895. 

In  1896  he  came  to  Montana,  settling  first 
In  Fort  Benton  where  he  became  associated 
with  John  Donnelly,  who  was  a  Civil  War 
veteran  and  had  headed  a  raid  Into  Canada 
when  the  Fenian  Movement  tried  to  annex 
all  of  Canada  to  the  United  States  against 
the  wishes  of  the  United  States. 

WKD    IK    rOBT    BKNTON 

He  married  Edith  C.  Wackerlln  June  20, 
1901,  in  Fort  Benton.  She  preceded  him  In 
death  here  May  28.  1951. 

From  1899  until  1906  he  served  as  prosecut- 
ing attorney  at  Fort  Benton.  Pray  was 
elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
in  1906,  when  Montana  elected  only  one  per- 
son to  serve  as  Representative  at  Large,  lujd 
served  until  1912  In  the  60th  through  Odd 
Congresses. 

His  election  in  1906  as  a  Republican  was 
achieved  over  another  famous  Montanan. 
His  Democratic  opponent  for  Representative 
was  the  late  Thomas  J.  Walsh,  who  later  was 
elected  U.S.  Senator,  lost  the  election  to  Pray 
by  more  than  23.000  votes. 

While  in  Congreas  he  served  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Alcoholic  Liquor  TrafBo,  Mines 
and  Mining,  and  Public  Lands. 

These  committees  passed  the  3-Year 
Homestead  Act  and  established  the  Bureau 
of  Mines.  One  of  them  assisted  In  passage 
of  the  "20  million  certificate  bill,"  which 
furthered  Irrigation  projects  in  the  Western 
States.  Pray  also  had  a  strong  Interest  in 
establishment  of  the  postal  savings  system. 

Many  of  Pray's  congressional  speeches,  and 
the  subject  of  many  bills  he  Introduced,  had 
to  do  with  questions  of  the  public  lands.  He 
was  author  of  various  resolutions  regarding 
entry  on  homestead  lands  and  au^iorizlng 
land  surveys  In  Montana. 

ACTHOBXD    aZPOBTS 

In  the  congressional  sessions  of  1900  and 
1910  he  was  author  of  reports  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Lands  recommending  estab- 
lishment of  Glacier  National  Park,  and  in  the 
ead  Congress  he  authored  H.R.  1679.  author- 
izing the  Government  to  accept  the  cession 
of  lands  constituting  the  present  million- 
acre  park. 

He  was  defeated  In  que^  of  reelection  In 
1912  by  the  late  John  M.  tvans  by  a  margin 
of  996  votes.  His  marg^lns  in  the  1908  and 
1910  elections  had  been  equal  to  that  of 
1906. 

Upon  leaving  Congress.  Pray  returned  to 
the  practice  of  law  in  Montana,  as  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Pray,  Callaway,  and  Toole  at 
Great  Falls,  where  he  has  lived  since. 

In  1916,  he  received  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation for  U.S.  Senator  but  was  defeated 
by  the  Incumbent,  Henry  Lee  Myers. 

He  remained  in  private  practice  until  he 
was  appointed  District  Judge  for  Montana  by 
President  Coolldge  January  21,  1924.  When 
he  retired  33  years  later,  at  the  age  of  88. 
he  was  the  dean  of  U.S.  District  Court  judges. 

Among  honors  extended  the  vetertm  jurist 
and  attorney  were  his  election  as  president 
of  the  Ninth  Circuit  District  Judges  Confer- 
ence In  1952,  1953,  1954.  1955,  and  1956. 

Although  he  ofBclally  had  retired  In  1967. 
Judge  Pray,  as  provided  for  by  law.  carried 
on  judicial  work  here.  Federal  law  states  a 
Federal  judge  never  completely  retires  as  he 
shall  continue  to  serve  In  cases  he  is  will- 
ing to  undertake. 


196S 

Thar*  •*•  no  close  reUttvea.  Funeral  ar- 
nngwnents   ars   pending    from   George  Co. 

Chapel  and  will  be  annoxinosd. 

tFrom   the    Great   Falls    (Mont.)    Tribune. 

Sept.  18.  19631 

Omcusjs  ExTOix  Pkat:   Outstandino 

AscmcAN 

Helena.— The  Governor  and  Montana's 
supreme  Ooin^  Justices  joined  Thursday  In 
iwuing  statements  of  regret  over  the  death 
of  retired  UJS.  District  Judge  Charles  N.  Pray, 
of  Great  Falls. 

Gov.  Tim  Baboock  called  Pray  one  of  the 
outstanding  Americans  of  the  century. 

The  SUte's  highest  judges  described  him 
as  a  man  of  vmyleldlng  principles. 

In  a  statement  released  through  his  office, 
Babcock  said: 

"In  the  passing  of  Judge  Pray.  Montana  has 
lOBt  one  of  her  most  venerable  and  beloved 
citizens,  a  naUonally  respected  Judge,  and  one 
of  the  outstanding  Americans  of  this  centiiry. 

"Judge  Pray  was  one  whose  achlevemenU 
and  whose  contributions  to  his  fellow  man 
wlU  long  survive  him.  His  Inspirational  In- 
fluence will  be  felt  for  many  generations  to 
come.  ^ 

"It  Is  fitting  VtaA  Glacier  National  Park 
should  staiKl  ss  a  Uvlng  memorial  to  Judge 
Pray,  who  was  ii^trumental  In  that  beauti- 
fully scenic  region  being  set  aside  for  people 
from  all  the  world  to  enjoy. 

"No  greater  memorial  to  any  man  could 

exist."  _^ 

The  supreme  court  Justices  said,  in  part: 
"With  sincere  and  deep  regret,  the  Justices 
of  the  Montana  Supreme  Co\u-t  learned  of 
the    paulng   of    the    Honorable    Charles    N. 
Pray.  •  •  • 

"He  trained  his  mind  to  a  severe  and  Im- 
partial discipline.  As  a  Judge,  he  presented 
his  views  to  his  fellow  men  such  as  not  to 
offend  them.  Tet  with  all.  he  was  firm  In  hU 
convictions  and  when  amy  of  his  high  princi- 
ples were  in  Jec^ardy,  he  was  unyielding.  He 
loved  Justice,  a  real  Justice  that  was  tolerant 
and  humane.  Montana  has  lost.  In  the  pass- 
ing of  Judge  Pray  one  of  Its  finest  citizens. 
We  shall  miss  him." 

[From  the  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune, 

Sept.  14.  1963] 

Montana    MotiUNS    the    Passing    or    Tbui.t 

OKEAT    us.     JtTHlST 

In  the  death  of  VS.  District  Judge  Charles 
N.  Pray,  Montana  has  loet  one  of  its  flneei 
and  moet  dlsUngulshed  citizens.  Through 
his  long  career  as  a  Federal  Judge  he  was  ac- 
corded many  well-deserved  National,  region- 
al, and  State  honors.  Upon  his  retirement  in 
1957,  high  tribute  was  paid  him  by  Presi- 
dent Basenhower,  Members  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  fellow  lawmen,  and  by  Montana 
newspapers. 

In  addition  to  his  reputation  as  a  Jurist, 
he  was  known  as  the  "Father  of  Glacier 
Park."  Serving  In  Congress  prior  to  his  judi- 
cial appointment,  he  championed  and  au- 
thored the  House  bill  which  es4^ibllshed  this 
million-acre  national  park. 

Ha  was  a  truly  great  Judge — one  who  ex- 
emplified the  highest  standards  of  Judicial 
performance.  He  was  humane  In  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice,  yet  firm  In  his  principles 
and  convictions. 

His  illustrious  example  will  remain  an  In- 
splraUon  and  g\Udlng  light  for  American 
Jurists  at  all  levels. 
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MONTANA'S  ELITE  CORPS— THE 
MONTANA  BMOKEJUMPERS 


Mr.     MANSFIELD.    Mr.      President. 
Missoula.   MoDt..   boasts  of   belnc    the 

largest  smokejumping  center  m  the  Na- 
tion. It  Is  one  of  eight  Buch  facilities 
operated  by  the  VB.  Forest  Service. 


The  elite  corps  of  175  are  on  standby 
throughout  the  summer,  ready  to  combat 
the  moet  devastating  of  all  threats  to 
our  natioiud  forests,  the  uncontrolled 
forest  fire.  The  chosen  few  are  physical- 
ly fit  and  experienced,  and  willingly  sub- 
mit to  the  rigors  of  the  smokeJumpCTS 
scho(^  and  the  hazards  of  fighting  timber 
fires.  ^  , 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  contains  an  excellent  feature  on 
the  Montana  smokejumpers.  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  In  the  RKCoan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  MonlttH-.  Sept. 
7,  1868] 
SMOKEjmipms'  Aim  Hioh 
MissoTTLA,  Mont.— A  smokejumper  Is  some- 
what like  a  submarine  skipper  attacking  a 
battleship. 

He  faces  a  larger  and  stronger  foe.  But  he 
knows  that  one  swift,  precise  blow — If  timed 
and  placed  correctly — can  defeat  his  op- 
ponent. 

An  elite  corps  of  175  men,  on  standby  at 
Missoula  throughout  the  summer,  can  be 
ready  in  minutes  to  fly  to  any  area  In  the 
Nation.  Actually,  most  Jumps  occur  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  principally  Montana  and 
Idaho.  But  Mlssoula-based  men  also  para- 
chute Into  fires  In  Alaska  and  New  Mexico. 
The  Missoula  smokejumper  center,  largest 
of  eight  such  U.S.  Forest  Service  facilities  In 
the  country,  spreads  over  several  acres  ad- 
Jjujent  to  the  Missoula  County  airport,  on  the 
fringe  of  some  of  the  world's  most  dense 
tlmberland. 

BTANDAKDS     HIGH 

Dedicated  in  1954  by  President  Elsenhower, 
the  center  was  officially  dubbed  the  Missoula 
Aertal  Fire  Depot.  The  site  Includes  a  siz- 
able training  area  that  looks  much  like  an 
Army  paratrooper  school. 

"We  take  considerable  pride  in  our  train- 
ing program,"  says  Henry  J.  Vlche,  the  husky 
alr-{^>eratlon8  officer.  "Ws've  mads  66,000 
jvunps  since  1940  without  a  fataUty  caused 
during  the  descent  or  landing. 

"About  1,000  young  men  apply  for  smoke- 
jumper duty  at  Missoula  each  sununer.  We 
take  about  60  of  them.  We're  choosy  and 
we  keep  our  standards  high." 

An  applicant  is  rejected  If  he  haant  worked 
one   summer   on    a   regular   flre-suppresslon 

crew. 

"Our  typical  smokejumper,"  says  Mr.  Vlche, 
"Is  a  college  student  about  24.  He  must 
meet  demanding  physical  requirements  but 
there  are  no  limitations  on  academic  back- 
groimd.  We  get  them  from  all  fields — we 
often   get   applications   from   divinity   stu- 

denU." 

flBST   Jtiacp 

Mr.  Vlche.  born  in  Missoula,  has  been  with 
the  Forest  Service  34  years. 

Among  his  chief  assistants  is  Earl  Cooley. 
soft-spoken  veteran  superintendent  of  the 
parachute  project  and  the  second  man  to 
drop  from  an  airplane  Into  a  fire  area. 

TbaX  was  on  July  12, 1940,  when  Mr.  Cooley 
and  Forester  Rufas  Roblnwjn  Jumped  from 
an  old  Ford  trlmotor  Into  the  Martin  Creek 
fire  In  Idaho's  Nez  Perce  National  Forest. 
The  plane  stUl  Is  used  by  smokejvunpers  at 
Grangevllle.  Idaho. 

Mr  Vlche  dlrecU  all  aerial  operations  In 
region  1—83  million  acres  that  Includes  all  of 
Montana  and  parts  erf  Idaho,  Washington, 
and  North  Dakota. 

A  smokejmnper  looks  Uks  a  low-level  as- 
tronaut. He  wears  a  white  nylon  suit,  heavy 
gloves  and  shoes,  crash  helmet,  wire  mask, 
two  orange  and  white  parachutes  and  other 
equipment  to  aid  him  In  any  emergency. 


If  he  lands  In  a  gUnt  Douglas  ta,  ttie 
smokejumper  hooks  a  special  rope  to  his 
chute,  then  slides  down. 

nanvoor  tzfbb 

He  carries  In  a  S-pound  cylindrical  belt  kit 
a  protective  fire  shelter  that  looks  like  a 
baby  tepee.  If  trapped  by  a  blaze,  he  hud- 
dles Inside  the  recently  developed  alumlnlzed 
cone  capable  of  withstanding  temperatures 
of  780  degrees. 

"It's  kind  of  a  last  resort,"  Mr.  Vlche  says. 
"It  has  great  potential  In  saving  lives." 

Once  on  the  ground,  the  smokejumper 
cuts  a  trench  ahead  of  an  advancing  fire. 
EventuaUy,  he  encircles  the  flames  with  a 
wide  path,  utilizing  heavier  equipment  such 
as  p>ower  saws  dropped  se]>arately. 

Karller  this  month,  Missoula  smokejump- 
ers had  made  412  drops  on  119  fires  in  region 
1,  84  in  New  Mexico,  and  99  In  Alaska.  Ehir- 
Ing  a  busy  day,  more  than  100  Jumpers  may 
fight  more  than  30  fires. 

LONG    WALK    BACK 

The  only  hlt-or-mlss  phase  of  the  opera- 
tion Is  the  return  trek  to  the  Missoula  head- 
quarters. It  usually  Involves  hiking,  hitch- 
hiking, trains,  or  buses. 

Foresters  say  the  secret  of  the  smoke- 
jumpers'  success  Is  speed.  "The  sooner  we 
get  to  a  fire,  the  better  the  chance  of  con- 
trolling It."  says  Mr.  Vlche.  "Once  a  fire 
spreads  over  thousands  erf  acres,  we  have  to 
work  on  several  fronts. 

"Eighty  percent  of  the  fires  still  are  small 
when  we  get  to  them.  We're  able  to  confine 
them  quickly." 

First-year  men  are  paid  $2.20  an  hoxu- — a 
rate  that  also  applies  for  overtime. 


MONTANA     STUDENT    NOW    CHIEP 

RESIDENT  AT  VENTURA  GENERAL 

HOSPITAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
patronage  program  on  Capitol  HIU  pro- 
vides the  means,  through  employment, 
for  many  a  college  education.  These 
jobs  bring  young  people  from  their  home 
States  to  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area, 
where  they  can  obtain  additional  educa- 
tion at  some  very  fine  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  During  the  time  that 
I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  many  young 
Montanans  have  enrolled,  obtained  de- 
grees, and  gone  on  to  great  things. 

Unfortunately,  many  times  these  col- 
lege graduates  succumb  to  job  opportu- 
nities far  from  Montana.  That  is  en- 
tirely understandable,  but  results  in  dif- 
ficulties for  a  State  such  as  Montana, 
which  needs  to  depend  so  strongly  on 
its  young  people  for  future  leaders  in 
development  and  progress. 

Recently,  a  feature  story  from  a  Cali- 
fornia newspaper  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention. It  tells  of  the  sacrifice  and 
dedication  of  a  hospital's  new  resident 
doctor  and  his  family.  The  subject  of 
the  story  is  Ert*.  James  Mason,  formerly 
of  Lavina.  a  thriving  community  of  200 
residents.  Jim  operated  an  elevator 
here  in  the  Senate  while  he  completed 
his  medical  education  at  George  Wash- 
ington University. 

I  am  exceedingly  pleased  to  know  that 
Jim  and  his  family  are  doing  so  well, 
and  wish  to  take  this  means  of  offering 
my  congratulations  and  to  wish  him  suc- 
cess in  the  medical  profession.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rsooao  a  feature 
story  i4>pearlnK  In  the  Atifust  14.  19«3, 
Issue  of  the  Ventura  County  (Calif.) 
Star-Free  Press. 
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There  beinc  no  objection,  the  article 
WM  oKlered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoeo. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Ventnr*  (OalU.)  8Ur-Fr««  Pren, 
Aug.  1«.  1»6S] 

XiOCAi.  DocToal  Caub  Is  Raso  Wosx,  Not 
BusPEWSS-FnxJP   TV   Dbama 

(By  PazMls  B&11mi) 

Tb«  lif«  c€  s  doctor  &t  Ventura  Oencral 
Ho^pltAl  Is  not  one  at  finding  drmxna  In  erery 
ecM^er  of  tb«  oonidor  as  pcrtnysd  by  tele- 
TlskMX'a  "brooding  young  men." 

But  It  ts  flllsd  with  aeU-sscrlfloe  and  dedi- 
cation— not  only  <or  the  doctor — but  for  his 
lamlly. 

"One's  first  Impresilaos  of  medicine  ars 
not  the  read  onaa."  said  Dr.  Jamas  Mason, 
chief  resident  at  Ventura  Oeneral  Hospital. 

"Kreryone  haa  his  own  Impression  of  what 
a  medical  earesr  wUl  be  like,  and  they  are 
usually  rl^t,"  he  said. 

"Tou  W"<i  the  appealing  things  later  on,'* 
he  added.  And  the  doctor's  family  finds 
medicine  more  appealing  later  on,  too. 

"It  was  hard  to  be  a  premed  student's 
wife  while  he  was  In  school."  said  Era 
Mason,  the  prettier  half  of  the  Masons. 

"I  can  mnember  him  reading,  eating,  and 
drinking  medicine."  said  Sra.  "And  that 
was  ills  schedule." 

'"This  yecu-  It's  much  nicer.  We  have  more 
family  life  because  he  has  time,"  smiled  the 
mother  of  two.  Kent,  8.  and  Rennae,  6. 

Thla  year  and  last  year  Dr.  James  Mason 
has  been  a  resident  at  Ventura  Oeneral 
where  he  Is  learning  how  to  handle  a  general 
practice. 

"Ventura  is  supposed  to  have  one  of  the 
finest  training  programs  for  doctors  wanting 
to  go  Into  general  practice  careen,"  said  the 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Montana  and 
George  Washington  University  Medical 
School. 

'"The  Ventura  hospital  has  no  Interns,  only 
first-  and  eecond-year  residents.  We  live  on 
the  hoqiltal  grounds  and  are  employed  by 
the  county,"  he  explained. 

"As  general  jn^ctlce  trainees,  we  are 
■ehoded  in  all  areas  of  family  medicine  In- 
cluding children's  diseases,  surgical  proce- 
dures, and  all  common,  less  complicated 
diseases. 

"This  year  my  schedule  constats  of  surgery 
from  7  ajn.  to  about  noon,  then  rounds  vis- 
iting poet-  or  pre -operative  patients,  then 
teaching  conferences,  and  If  I'm  lucky — then 
I  go  home."  said  Dr.  Mason,  whose  two 
brothers  are  also  physicians.  Dr.  J.  K.  Mason 
la  a  first-year  resident  at  Ventura  Oeneral 
■■nil  Dr.  Lymon  Mason,  iMactlclng  medicine 
In  Waahington. 

Being  able  to  go  home  Is  a  rather  new 
occurrence,  according  to  the  doctor's  spovise. 

"While  he  was  In  medical  school  In  Wash- 
ington, he  also  had  a  Job  after  hours,"  said 
Eva.  who  helped  feed  mouths  by  being  em- 
ployed In  the  Federal  Reserve  Bxiilding  in 
Washington. 

"He  was  elevator  operator  for  Senator 
Mnu  MANanxu)  of  Montana,  working  6 
hours  a  night,"  she  remarked. 

"I  even  had  a  desk  and  lamp  off  the  eleva- 
tor in  the  basement  so  I  could  study,"  said 
Dr.   Mason. 

"All  the  elevator  operators  were  medical 
students  and  all  the  secxirlty  guards  were 
law  students."  he  added. 

Maybe  television's  medical  men  could  pick 
up  that  Information  and  film  a  series  in 
Washington. 

"We  watch  both  the  Casey  and  Kildare 
series  once  In  a  while,"  said  the  doctor. 

"Casey  Is  technically  accurate  but  Kildare 
reaches  pretty  far,"  he  commented. 

"Hospital  life  lent  quite  so  openly  drama- 
tic. We  have  our  drama  but  It's  more  subtle 
and  we  certainly  dont  have  so  many  ro- 
mances between  the  young  doctors  and  the 
young  nurses — not  In  Ventura,"  he  grinned. 


*'Our  residents  have  almost  all  served  their 
Interxishlp.  Their  role  here  Is  more  subaer- 
vlfnt  as  they  are  putting  Into  practice  what 
thtey  want  to  do  in  the  futxire.  They've 
v«fy  oonaclentlouB  and  are  not  speelalls- 
int."   he  explained.  V^ 

rrhere  are  the  Casey  types  In  medldns 
wl|bh  their  yelling  and  brooding,  but  they're 
mttre  likely  to  be  found  in  places  like  Los 
Angeles  County  HoeplUl.  That's  where  the 
Ci^y  material  originates.  I  Interned  there 
aitd  It's  really  a  grind,"  he  conUnued. 

•'We  dont  feel  the  Influence  of  the  tele- 
vision doctors  too  much  except  for  an  oc- 
casional 'say  Doc,  this  Is  Just  like  Ben 
Casey'  as  we  wheel  someone  into  surgery." 
ha  laughed. 

But  Dr.  Mason  doesnt  want  to  stay  in  the 
hospital  for  the  remainder  of  hla  career. 

"Eva  and  I  would  like  to  go  north  to  a 
BiAall  town  of  8.000  or  6,000  residents  to  set 
up  practice,"  said  the  physlcl&n.  a  Mon- 
tana boy  hailing  from  LAVlna,  a  town  of  200 
residents. 

'"There  I  could  put  into  practice  what  I 
Ite  been  trained  to  do  as  a  family  doctor," 
hs  said. 

''But  It  will  still  be  hard  to  be  the  family 
doctor's  wife,"  said  Eva,  "especlaUy  when  It 
cones  to  normal  routine  things,  like  plan- 
niyig  a  dinner  party.  I  never  know  If  hell 
be  in  or  out."  she  laughed. 

Which  just  proves  that  however  dedicated 
the  men  in  white  may  be  *  *  *  there's 
scmeone  more  dedicated  in  the  kitchen  iron- 
ing that  white  uniform. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  RUSSELL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
h^  hoped  to  make  a  few  remarks  during 
the  course  of  the  speech  being  made  yes- 
terday by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  tMr.  Russell],  but  because  so 
n^any  Senators  were  participating  In  de- 
bate In  the  Chamber  I  foimd  It  Impos- 
sU>Ie.  I  was  called  from  the  Chamber 
bflefly,  and  when  I  returned  It  was  too 
lafte. 

I  c(xnmend  the  distinguished  Senator 
for  the  breadth  he  has  shown.  He  indi- 
cated— If  I  have  Interpreted  his  speech 
correctly— that  so  far  as  the  positions 
ol  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  con- 
cerned, they  were  not  motivated  by  the 
military  aspect  of  the  treaty  only,  but 
looked  at  it  from  a  broad  point  of  view 
which  considered  its  political  Implica- 
tions as  well.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
ftom  Georgia  has  been  personally  per- 
tiU'bed  and  disturbed  over  what  his  stand 
should  be  on  the  treaty.  I  commend  him 
for  his  integrity  and  for  his  fairness  and 
understanding.  I  am  sorry  he  Is  not  on 
the  other  side,  but  I  look  upon  him  as  a 
responsible  and  dedicated  Senator,  and 
I  l-espect  his  integrity. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  He  does  me 
niore  honor  than  I  deserve. 

His  very  kind  words  will  prove  a  salve 
to  the  wounds  I  know  I  shall  bear  when 
t|ie  Senate  emerges  from  final  consider- 
ation of  the  treaty. 


CRITICISMS  OP  CONGRESS 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  of  late 
I  have  been  greatly  concerned  by  the 
constant  criticisms  of  Congress  from  so 
riiany  sources. 

Congress  is  not  a  perfect  institution. 
It  is  composed  of  human  beings,  and  gen- 


erally the  Members  reflect  very  well  the 
progress  and  the  competency  of  those 
who  send  them  here. 

Many  persons  feel  that  one  who  Is 
elected  to  Congress  Is  thereby  endowed 
with  some  supernatural  quality.  How- 
ever, all  who  occupy  seats  in  this  body 
know  that  Is  not  the  case.  We  are  still 
human  beings,  although  as  Members  of 
Congress  we  have  greater  responsibilities 
than  we  had  theretofore,  and  we  are 
compelled  to  struggle  with  them.  But 
certainly  no  particularly  Increased  com- 
petency Is  b^towed  upon  us  by  virtue  of 
the  mere  fact  of  our  election  to  Congress, 
to  represent  our  constituents. 

One  reason  for  my  concern  about  this 
matter  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  criti- 
cisms seem  to  be  based  on  a  belief  that 
a  Congress  that  does  not  wheel  out  the 
bills  as  fast  as  they  are  Introduced,  and 
does  not  pass  a  great  many  laws.  Is  a  very 
poor  Congress.  In  my  Judgment,  some- 
times a  Congress  can  better  be  Judged 
by  the  standard  of  the  bills  it  rejects  and 
the  measures  It  does  not  help  enact,  rath- 
er than  by  the  bills  which  are  enacted. 

Recently,  I  happened  to  read  an  article 
entitled  "Congress  Delenda  Est,"  written 
by  Mr.  Ralph  Bradford,  and  published  in 
a  periodical  entitled  "Christian  Eco- 
nomics." I  do  not  know  Mr.  Bradford, 
and  this  Is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  this 
periodical.  However,  inasmuch  as  the 
article  presents  some  enlightening  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  attacks  on 
Congress,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoNoasss  DCI.KNSA  Est 
(By  Ralph  Bradford) 

The  word  has  gone  out  among  the  left- 
liberals:  Congress  delenda  est.  They  don't 
use  that  phrase,  of  course.  They  are  not  so 
frank  as  Cato  was  about  Carthage;  but  their 
frustration  and  sense  of  betrayal  lead  to  the 
same  angry  pvirpose,  and  they  are  equally 
Implacable. 

For  they  consider  that  they  have  a  mis- 
sion. Quite  simply.  It  Is  to  determine  what 
Is  best  for  the  country,  and  then  to  compel 
the  country  to  accept  the  medicine  they  have 
prescribed.  Any  reluctance  to  do  so  Is  evi- 
dence to  them  of  ignorance  or  worse.  They 
are  frustrated  when  their  Messianic  role  is 
not  acknowledged:  they  feel  betrayed  when 
their  plans  are  not  accepted. 

Jxist  now  they  seem  to  have  decided  that 
the  big  Ixu-  to  progress  (as  they  define  the 
term)  is  not  In  such  theaters  of  action  as 
Cuba  or  Laos.  The  big  problem  is  right  here 
at  home.  The  real  enemy  is  within — and 
they  are  taking  steps. 

Congress  delenda  est. 

The  campaign  was  heralded  on  last  De- 
cember 30  when  liberal  Prof.  James  Mac- 
Oregor  Bums  appeared  on  "Meet  the  Press." 
He  said:  "The  basic  thing  wrong  with  our 
political  system  Is  that  our  Government  was 
set  up  to  be  a  divided  government,  with 
internal  checks." 

Note,  please,  the  clever  semantics  of  that 
attack.  "Divided"  la  semantlcally  a  "bad" 
word.  It  carries  the  connotation  of  weak- 
ness and  dissention.  Of  course,  none  of  the 
Poimders  ever  thought  of  it  as  a  divided 
government.  It  wm  and  Is  simply  a  govern- 
ment of  coordinate  and  equal  branches.  But 
Professor  Burns  now  puts  out  the  line  that  it 
la  "divided." 

And  he  went  on:  "Today  It  is  ImperaUve 
that  we  have  a  strong  national  government. 
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but  we  still  have  the  old  constitutional 
checks  This  Is  the  basic  problem,  but  it  Is 
Kreatly  intensified  by  the  fact  that  Congress, 
and  especially  the  House  of  Representatives, 
has  become  the  least  representative  agency 
of  the  National  Government." 

A  panel  member  reminded  Burns  that  thU 
Congress  was  elected  since  the  medicare  and 
educational  aid  bills  were  defeated.  The 
Congressmen  had  been  home,  had  heard 
Xrtxn  their  consUtuents,  and  many  had  been 
reelected.  Did  this  not  prove  that  Congress- 
men are  closer  to  the  voters  on  these  Issues 
than  Burna  believed? 

The  professor  shifted  ground  by  insisting 
that  Congress  now  overrepresents  rural,  con- 
servative areas.  Finally,  on  being  asked 
bluntly  if  he  wanted  to  give  all  power  to  the 
President,  he  replied  that  he  wanted  to  im- 
prove the  Congress  (note  again  the  clever 
semantics:  "Improve"  is  a  good  word)  so  that 
Congress  could  have  what  he  called  "an  af- 
firmative role  to  protect  the  general  inter- 
est." 

AN    ArnXlCATIVS    BOLK 

In  Other  words.  Congress  shouldn't  say 
"No."  it  should  say  "Yes."  It  should  not  be 
coordinate  and  equal.  It  should  be  subordi- 
nate and  amenable.  The  President,  stir- 
rounded  by  a  coterie  of  liberal  intellectuals, 
should  decide  what  Is  good,  and  Congress 
should  go  along.  U  it  falls  to  do  so,  then 
Congress  delenda  est. 

Another  blow  was  struck  on  March  3  by 
Howard  K.  Smith,  a  devoted  left-liberal.  He 
opened  with  an  Indictment  of  Congress  In 
which  he  referred  to  Its  "Increasingly  nega- 
tive mood."  and  quoted  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren as  saying  that  If  the  Bill  of  Rights  were 
introduced  as  new  legislation  today.  Con- 
gress would  not  pass  It. 

He  then  ran  through  a  list  of  evils,  such 
as  slums,  unemployment,  the  crime  rate, 
cost  of  education,  and  lowered  Industrial 
production— all  of  which  he  termed  "a 
wastage  of  htrnwin  resources  that  no  other 
nation,  free,   or   Communist,   is   permitting 

itself."'  „ 

Now,  I  would  have  assvuned  that  the  li- 
quidation of  some  16  million  Russian  pea- 
sants, and  of  a  still  greater  nxmaber  of  small 
landowners  in  China,  offered  fairly  grUly  ex- 
amples of  the  wastage  of  hvunan  resources. 
When  I  compare  our  worst  conditions  with 
those  I  have  seen  In  Calcutta  or  in  the  slomis 
of  Rio  or  Lima,  or  In  the  back  streets  of 
Naples.  I  would  not  have  thought  that  we 
Americans  are  ahead  of  all  others  in  the 
wastage  of  human  resources. 

But  Mr.  Smith  is  not  blinded  by  any  such 
national  prejudice.  He  says  we  are  the 
world's  worst;  and  he  asserts  that  with  re- 
spect to  aU  such  bad  conditions  "our  rep- 
resentatives have  tiu-ned  deaf  and  blind." 
This  of  coTirse  made  Congress  look  very 
bad — which  la  the  apparent  object  of  the 
left-liberal  campaign.  For  remember:  Con- 
gress delenda  est. 

A  third  salvo  was  fired  the  same  date  on 
"Open  End."  Mr.  David  Sussklnd  has.  of 
course,  often  demonstrated  his  devotion  to 
the  left-liberal  cause.  On  this  program  he 
had  as  guests  old  New  Dealers  Thomas  Cor- 
coran, Benjamin  Cohen,  and  Roxford  O. 
Tugwell.  As  an  Ideologic  link  of  their  time 
with  the  present,  another  guest  was  Arthur 
Schleslnger,  Jr. 

In  the  reminiscent  talk  of  New  Deal  days, 
Mr.  Sussklnd  tried  to  reemphaslze  the  old 
liberal  legend  that  In  1933  the  country  was 
on  the  verge  of  a  bloody  revolution.  To  his 
apparent  disappointment,  his  guests  seemed 
reluctant  to  support  that  bloody-revolution 
myth. 

Having  failed  on  that  gambit,  Mr.  Suss- 
klnd brought  the  Ulk  around  to  Congress. 
Transcripts  of  the  program  are  not  avaUable. 
so  direct  quotes  cannot  be  made;  but  the 
substance  of  what  followed  was  that  Con- 
gress was  unresponsive  to  the  crying  needs 
of  the  present  day.     At  any  rate,  the  left- 


lltjeral  end  was  served.     Another  blow  had 
been  struck.    Congress  delenda  est. 

We  should  be  alert  to  these  attacks.  They 
win  no  doubt  be  repeated  many  times.  Hav- 
ing agreed  upon  a  program  of  inflationary 
spending  and  bureaucratic  expansion  as  the 
sure  and  only  salvation  for  this  country,  the 
left-liberals  are  outraged  that  the  support 
they  expected  from  the  country  Is  not  forth- 
coming. 

Characteristically,  they  conclude  that 
those  who  oppose  their  plans  are  unen- 
lightened reactlonartes.  But  they  have  no 
way  of  attacking  such  people  effectively. 
Congress,  however,  as  the  Immediate  and 
visible  obstacle  to  their  schemes,  is  another 
matter.  Since  Congress  will  not  go  all  the 
way  with  their  program.  Congress  mxist  be 
at  fault.  Certainly  it  wovUd  never  occur  to 
a  left-liberal  that  he  could  be  wrong. 

So  the  thing  to  do  Is  to  attack  the  Con- 
gress; make  It  appear  weak,  futile,  reluctant, 
negative;  demand  that  its  constituencies  be 
redlstrlcted.  that  It  be  reorganized,  that  its 
committees  be  packed  and  reconstituted, 
that  Its  rules  be  changed. 

All  this,  of  coiu-se,  not  to  the  end  of  really 
improving  Congress,  but  of  compelling  it  to 
abdicate  Its  reeponslblUties  and  accept  the 
big-spend,  big-debt  program  which  the  left- 
liberals  are  determined  to  force  through. 
Watch  for  It.    The  word  has  gone  out: 

Congress  delenda  est. 


REFORM  IN  THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently there  was  published  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  a  very  thoughtful  edi- 
torial on  a  report  by  the  Statistics  Sub- 
oonunittee — of  which  I  am  chairman— 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  The 
report  deals  with  reform  in  the  Federal 
budget.  I  believe  the  editorial  is  an  ex- 
cellent assessment  of  the  recommenda- 
tions made  in  that  report  I  also  feel 
that  the  editorial  is  Indicative  of  a  gen- 
eral feeling,  both  among  the  press  and 
among  citizens  generally,  concerning  the 
pres^it  usefulness  of  the  Federal  budget. 
I  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the 
Journal  editorial  Indicates  that  they  had 
"mulled  over  this  subccmimittee  report  in 
spare  time  for  several  days." 

I  think  there  is  general  concern  about 
the  nature  and  the  usefulness  of  our 
budget  materials.  This  editorial  is  a 
good  explanation  of  that  concern. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Journal  erf  Com- 
merce. Axig.  16.  1963] 
What  Wsnt  Down  Which  Dsain? 
The  budget  of  the  United  States  is  much 
more  than  an  Imperfect  docxmient  or  even 
guideline;  It  has  becc«ne  so  complex  that  not 
even  Congressmen  who  have  to  vote  for  or 
against  appropriations  have  any  Intelligent 
guide  as  to  what  has  been  previously  appro- 
priated   and    for    how    many    Government 
agencies.    Reform  has  been  loudly  called  for 
and  for  many  years. 

Now  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Bco- 
nomlc  Committee  headed  by  Senator  Wiijjam 
PaoxMiRC  has  come  up  with  a  blueprint  foe 
reform,  and  the  report  Is  largely  the  work  of 
the  committee's  eoonomUt,  Roy  B.  Moor,  who 
has  lived  with  thU  thing  for  a  long  time. 
Some  of  the  recommendations  have  merit. 
Others  will  vastiy  Increase  the  detailed  docu- 
mentation, and  greaUy  to  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  make  Jobs  for  more 


statisticians  and  clerks,  and  more  work  for 
the  Government  Printing  Office. 

The  committee  thinks  this  additional  ex- 
pense will  be  worth  the  money,  the  tradi- 
tional attitude  of  all  congressional  com- 
mittees.   We  have  our  doubU. 

A  key  recommendation  is  that  the  Fed- 
eral budget  be  presented  on  a  program  basis 
and  not  on  a  basis  of  expenditures  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  one  by  one.  For  legisla- 
tive pxirposes  the  agency-by-agency  system 
could  still  be  retained  (with  extra  work  for 
the  Budget  Bureau)  but  Congressmen  at 
least  would  have  a  global  picture  of  the 
whole  thing  and  therefore  could  vote  more 
Intelligently  by  relating  each  individual  part 
to  the  whole. 

The  dilemma  of  a  Member  of  Congress  on 
these  things  U  Ulustrated  by  a  citation  from 
testimony  at  a  subconunlttee  hearing  which 
tells  of  how  one  Congressman  postponed 
an  appropriation  for  education  purposes  m 
1961  because  he  had  discovered  that  educa- 
tional activities  Involving  expenditure  were 
scattered  through  9  different  Government 
departments  and  were  also  In  23  programs 
in  II  other  agencies. 

No  one  in  the  Government  really  knew 
what  the  total  flgiu*  was.  what  overlapped 
what  and  what,  if  any.  the  overall  end  re- 
sult or  accomplishment  had  been. 

Congress  U  entitled  to  know,  but  usuaUy 
does  not.  what  may  be  expected  from  a  grant 
of  expenditure  authority,  to  what  use  tiis 
funds  wUl  be  put,  what  previous  expendl- 
t\ires  have  accomplUhed  and  how  much  is 
left  for  future  outlays.  Do  the  Government 
agencies  really  know  what  they  are  doing? 
If  they  do  they  should  be  able  to  provide 
the  Budget  Bureau  with  more  intelligent 
guidelines  for  Congress.  If  they  dont  know, 
and  we  siispect  many  do  not.  then  It  Is  high 
time  for  th«n  to  learn.  ^     w     *W4 

There  is  also  a  good  point  made  by  thU 
Proxmlre  committee  in  saying  there  U  no 
reason  why.  »s  in  any  private  businesa.  budg- 
et estimates  of  both  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures could  not  be  frequently  revised  and 
continuaUy  made  available  to  Congress. 
Projection  could  be  made  as  far  as  6  years 
ahead;  variables  could  be  kept  under  ccmtrol 
by  frequent  revisions. 

What  stands  out.  in  our  opinion  (and  we 
have  muUed  over  thU  subcommittee  report 
in  spare  time  for  several  days),  is  that  four 
times  in  its  text  It  cites  with  approval  what 
the  Defense  Department  has  been  dtrfng  in 
close  control  of  Itt  own  expenditures  and 
projections. 

It  U  hardly  surprising  that  former  big 
businessman  Robert  S.  McNamara  should 
have  a  better  grasp  of  budget  matters  than 
some  other  bureaucrats  and  can  do  Just  as 
weU  with  hU  paat  resxilts  and  future  projec- 
ttona  as  can.  foe  example,  the  pad-and- 
pencll-carrying  expert.  Douglas  DUloa.  the 
SecreUry  of  the  Treasury— who  has  to  cash 

the  checks.  .,  ♦v- 

Mr  McNamara  has  already  developed  the 
program  approach.  It  has  established  budg- 
etary forecasts  on  a  6-year  basis,  updated 
monthly.  It  requires  regular  reporting  from 
all  who  do  business  witii  It  on  work  la 
process  and  costs,  with  the  costs  broken 
down.  .  ,. 

The  report  of  the  Proxmlre  «"»>c«mn'^ 
tee  is  worth  study,  especially  aUice  It  has 
been  reviewed  by  such  eminent  Senators  as 
PAUL  H.  DOUCI.AS.  of  Illinois.  J.  W.  F^nJiaicHT. 
of  Arkansas,  and  Thomas  B.  Cttrto,  of  Mis- 
souri. The  committee  expressly  states  that 
Its  report  la  not  to  be  a  1-day  wonder,  but 
will  be  followed  by  more,  hewing  to  the  same 
line  and  making  plenty  oT  chips  fly. 

Gsttlng  back  to  where  we  startsd,  it  U 
absurd  and  an  undoubt^l  sotircs  of  waste 
and  red  ink,  for  Congressmen  to  vote  money 
without  knowing  what  has  previously  been 
appropriated  for  the  same  or  related  projects. 
how  much  was  previously  put  down  what 
dram,  and  how  mu<A  has  been  obligated  for 
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th*  mxD0  thlaga  for  futur*  jtmn.  It  la 
comforting  to  Me  even  OoogrewTnen  getting 
more  vorrled  about  It. 


THE  BIRMINaHAM  BOMBING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday a  letter  written  by  Harry  King- 
man— a  distlnguifihed  gentleman  and 
outstanding  resident  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, who  comes  from  California — 
was  published  in  the  Washington  Post. 
In  the  letter,  he  refers  to  the  very  sad 
and  tragic  bombing,  last  Siinday  of  a 
Birmingham  church,  and  the  resultant 
death  of  four  children. 

The  letter  is  sensitive,  thoughtful,  and 
concise.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 
as  follows: 

RaCXAL  SICKNX88 

Aa  I  read  of  the  bombing  to  death  of 
Sunday  School  children  In  a  Birmingham 
church  It  was  almost  Impoaalble  not  to  weep. 
My  own  wlnaome  grandchildren  were  In  a 
■iTwiiar  school  at  the  same  hour,  also  learn- 
ing about  Jes\u'  teachings  such  as  "love  your 
neighbor  as  yourself,"  and  "suffer  little  chll- 
drec  to  come  unto  me,  for  of  such  Is  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven."  The  feeuwxne  loss 
could  have  been  to  those  nearest  and  dear- 
est to  me,  or  to  anyone. 

ICy  chief  Immediate  reaction  Is.  I  think, 
that  I  and  all  Americans  are  challenged  anew 
to  enlist  with  men  of  good  will,  of  any  race, 
to  think  and  struggle  harder  etnd  more  ef- 
fectively to  cvu-e  a  horrible  racial  sickness 
which  has  been  tolerated  for  so  long  that  It 
now  threatens  the  basic  fabrics  of  our  fair 
land. 

To  replace  hatred  with  love  constitutes  a 
mammoth  task,  but  to  work  hard  at  it  might 
truly  help  restore  the  moral  and  spiritual 
health  of  many  Individuals  and  institutions. 

HABKT  L.  KXNOICAN. 
WAaHZKOTOM. 


ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS  —  AN 
ADEQUATE  ALTERNATIVE  TO 
CASTROISM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on 
several  occasions  I  have  indicated  my 
displeasure  with  certain  facets  of  our 
foreign  aid  program.  One's  attention 
certainly  tends  to  be  drawn  to  those 
aspects  of  any  legislative  program  which 
do  not  appeal,  and  we  tend  to  take  for 
granted  those  portions  which  do. 

Certainly,  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is 
one  which,  in  its  conception  and  in  the 
context  of  the  obstacles  which  it  faces, 
has,  in  less  than  2  years  of  £u:tual  opera- 
tion, accomplished  much  which  entitles 
it  to  our  continued  support. 

An  article  i^ipearing  in  the  Septem- 
ber 20  issue  of  Time  magazine  points  out 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  and  the  necessity  for  full  sup- 
port for  the  battle  against  communlan 
which  we  are  waging  in  this  hemisphere. 
An  adequate  alternative  to  Castroism  is 
ofiTered  through  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
and  the  progress  that  we  have  made  can- 
not be  lost  at  this  critical  Jimcture. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "The 
Allanza — Cut  When  It  Hurts"  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoso. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w«s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

Th«  AuAifZA — Cut  Whim  It  Hubts 

<i>n  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  last  year.  Coordinator  Teodoro 
Mo|K:oeo  fired  off  a  blunt  message  to  his 
sta^.  There  was,  he  said,  "nothing  to  cele- 
brate." Last  month,  when  It  came  time  for 
a  aecond  anniversary,  Puerto  Rico's  Moscoso 
found  signs  of  progress  In  the  10-year  pro- 
gr^n  for  social  reform  and  economic  develop- 
ment In  Latin  America.  As  "brick  and  mor- 
tar" evidence,  he  noted  that  VB.  Alliance 
fuads,  amounting  to  $1.6  billion  In  the  past 
a  years,  have  helped  build  140,000  homes. 
B.bbo  classrooms,  1.600  water  systems  and 
900  hospitals  and  clinics;  11  nations  have 
msKle  modest  starts  on  tax  reform,  12  others 
on  I  land  reform.  But  Moscoso  still  feels 
glvlm.  "We  were  Just  beginning  to  make 
reql  progress,"  he  says,  bitterly,  "and  now 
Cofigress  has  clobbered  us." 

EQUAL    TO    CUBA 

tike  all  foreign  aid,  the  Alliance  was  hard 
hit  when  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
cently chopped  nearly  91  billion  from  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  original  $4.5  blUlon  request 
for  fiscal  1964.  Despite  earlier  congressional 
authorization  of  $600  million  a  year  over  a 
4-}ear  period,  the  House  was  now  willing  to 
allt>w  only  $450  million  for  the  Alliance.  If 
tb*  cut  stands,  says  Moscoso,  the  U.S.  Oov- 
en|ment  Investment  in  all  of  Latin  America 
ne»t  year  will  amount  to  little  more  than 
whiat  Russia  is  pumping  Into  Communist 
Cu)t>a  alone. 

toT  many  Latin  Americans,  the  House  ac- 
tlob  was  Interpreted  as  a  vote  of  no  confi- 
de^e  In  the  Alliance.  Stanch  supporters  at 
th$  program  felt  abandoned,  complained 
th$t  the  United  States  had  not  kept  Its  word. 
Predictably,  Fidel  Castro's  Havana  radio 
gldated  over  the  doomed  Alliance.  To  make 
matters  a  little  worse,  the  aid  cut  came  Just 
when,  according  to  Moecoso,  the  "objectives 
and  principles  of  the  Alliance  are  beginning 
to  make  an  Impact  on  the  thinking  of  Latin 
An^erlcans."  Says  Moscoso:  "I've  tried  to  ex- 
plain it  to  them,  but  I'm  afraid  that  disen- 
chantment with  the  Alliance  has  already  set 
in.j  We've  made  commitments,  and  now  we're 
gotng  to  have  great  dlfllculty  In  meeting 
th$m." 

HOX7SXS   MTD   UEDICINK 

By  scraping  up  money  from  such  sources 
as  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  Peace 
Corps,  Moscoso  hopes  to  stretch  out  his 
bvidget  for  a  while.  But  Alliance  economists 
are  busy  figuring  out  scaled-down  programs, 
ev$n  though  there  Is  a  poeslblllty  that  the 
Sehate  mig^t  reverse  the  House  action.  A 
$1|0  million  cutback  could  mean  abandon- 
ing plans  next  year  to  build  10,000  class- 
rooms and  low-cost  housing  for  some  175,000 
people;  It  would  cancel  low-interest  loans  to 
lOjOOO  farmers  for  plows,  seed,  and  fertilizer 
to  escape  subsistence-level  farming,  wipe  out 
a  plan  for  loans  to  6,000  small  businessmen 
to  stimulate  grassroots  private  enterprise, 
and  force  withdrawal  of  U.S.  support  for  60 
mobile  medical  units  which  provide  treat- 
ment for  2  million  people  in  600  Central 
AQterlcan  villages.  And  finally.  It  would  pre- 
vent the  U.S.  food  for  peace  program  from 
ex|>anding  Its  operations  to  help  feed  some 
6  tnllUon  children  throughout  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

in  the  light  of  the  Alliance's  slow  start 
and  the  wide^read  criticism  of  It,  congres- 
sional Impatience  Is  understandable.  But 
th$  danger  is  that  a  sharp  cut  In  the  aid 
fu^ids  might  well,  as  Moscoso  warns,  cause 
th^  United  States  to  "lose  the  tenuous  but 
specific  initiative  we  have  gained  in  Latin 
America  during  the  last  2  years." 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  CHURCH 
BOMBING 

Mr.  WALTERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcord  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Devil's  Inning:  Infamy  Stalks 
When  Hate,  Encouraged,  Runs  Amuck." 
published  in  the  Nashville  Banner,  issue 
of  September  16,  relating  to  the  events 
that  occurred  in  Birmingham. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Drvn-'s  Inning:  Intact  Stalks  Whkn 
Hatx,   Encottsaged,   Runs   Amuck 

The  devil  had  his  Inning  yesterday  at  Bir- 
mingham— his  cup  of  hate  running  over; 
spilling  Innocent  blood,  and  marking  with 
inconceivable  Infamy  the  Lord's  Day. 

God  help  a  nation  and  Its  people  sub- 
jected thus  to  the  ravages  of  either  indi- 
vidual or  mass  Insanity. 

The  horrifying  details  of  this  atrocity  do 
more  than  wring  the  heart.  They  shock  and 
consternate;  but  they  also  awaken  society  to 
the  deadly  peril  of  malice  gone  completely 
berserk,  and  all  humanity  cries  out  in  the 
voice  of  conscience  to  bring  these  culprits — 
as  agents  of  the  Devil — to  Justice. 

The  Intent  of  those  who  bombed  a  church, 
occupied  by  400  Negro  worshippers,  could 
only  have  been  wholesale  murder.  That  It 
was  for  purposes  of  Inciting  terror — and 
visiting  malevolence  anew  on  a  city  other- 
wise slowly  recovering  from  circumstances  of 
racial  turmoil — are  facts  adding  sedition  to 
the  premeditated  central  crime. 

The  hand  not  only  of  that  stricken  city 
and  State,  but  of  every  man.  surely.  Is  raised 
against  the  arch  conspirator — or  consplra* 
tors — known  for  the  moment  but  to  them- 
selves and  Ood.  Jxistlce  cannot  rest  until 
they  are  Identified,  apprehended,  tried,  con- 
victed, and  punished  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
law. 

Heaven  help  a  land  that  Is  the  prey  to 
Insensate  antagonisms,  and  marauders — Irre- 
spective of  creed  or  color — boiling  fevers  of 
hate  into  explosions  and  carnage.  As  the 
consimimatlon  of  that  handiwork,  the  trage- 
dy at  Birmingham  Is  exhibit  A.  And  gazing 
at  It.  as  the  forerunner  of  more — If  Intel- 
ligence doesn't  halt  where  It  Is  the  flame  of 
a  broadening  catastrophe — public  conscience 
stands  appalled. 

It  Is  time  that  the  citizens  of  this  country 
realize  that  whites  or  others  participating 
In  the  fringes  of  controversy,  by  whatever 
motivation,  do  nothing  but  provoke  Incidents 
of  this  sort. 

It  behooves  every  citizen,  as  well  as  those 
responsible  for  law  enforcement  as  such 
In  all  Its  categories,  to  put  a  stop  to  every- 
thing that  can  Inflame  It;  to  cease  playing 
to  either  side  of  It,  and  unite  on  the  central 
purpose  of  Americanism,  righteously  con- 
ceived as  the  Instrximent  of  Justice  and  pub- 
lic safety,  under  law  and  order. 

Decent  people  know  that  hellralslng 
speeches,  demonstrations,  etc.,  are  not  going 
to  bring  solution  to  the  problems  of  the  Ne- 
gro; as  this  newspapers  repeatedly  has  said, 
as  an  individual  and  minority  race,  used  all 
too  long  as  the  pawn  of  white  politicians  and 
his  own  demagogic  leadership. 

The  solution  and  changes  sought  can  come 
only  two  ways:  (1)  By  education;  and  (2)  by 
changes  In  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

Infuriating  on  the  part  of  both  races,  poli- 
ticians playing  to  present  differences  only 
add  fuel  to  the  flames  that  will  consume 
more  and  more — Including  the  Innocents — 
unless  reason  acts  to  extinguish  the  sparks. 

The  message  of  the  ever-present  danger 
could  not  be  clearer  than  Birmingham'*  trag- 
edy of  yesterday  made  It. 
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TEST  BAN  TREATY  STIRS  TALK  TO 
REDUCE  DEFENSE  OUTLAYS 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  yes- 
terday's edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal appears  an  excellent  article  entitled 
"Test  Ban  Tangent."  by  Jerry  Landauer. 
It  Is  a  timely  commentary,  and  one  which 
I  believe  merits  the  attention  of  all  those 
who  are  concerned  about  the  test  ban 
agreement  and  its  foUowlng  implications. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Sept.  17,  1963) 

TisT  Bam  Tangent:   Casx  fob  Trxatt  Stirs 

Talk  To  Rxduce  Detknsk  Outlays 

(By  Jerry  Landauer) 

Washington. — The  Kennedy  administra- 
tion's strong  sales  pitch  for  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  Is  having  an  unintended  effect  In 
Congress:  It  Is  fueling  the  belief.  stUl  feeble 
but  gaining,  that  defense  si>endlng  can  soon 
be  reduced  with  safety. 

To  overwhelm  Senate  resistance  to  the 
treaty,  administration  spokesmen  proclaim 
America's  manifestly  superior  military 
strength  and  they  vow  to  increase  It  In  the 
years  ahead.  Even  after  absorbing  a  surprise 
first  blow,  they  assert,  the  United  States  un- 
questionably can  annihilate  an  aggressor. 

All  this  has  been  said  before,  though  per- 
haps not  so  categorically.  What  Is  new  Is 
the  Defense  Department's  specific  compari- 
sons of  United  SUtes  and  Soviet  might.  The 
idea  Is  to  convince  the  public  and  Congress 
that  the  United  States  Is  so  far  ahead  In  nu- 
clear weapMjnry  that  It  can  prudently  relin- 
quish the  legal  right  to  test  nuclear  devices  In 
the  atmosphere.  In  space,  and  underwater. 
As  this  conviction  grows,  receptivity  to  re- 
ducing defense  outlays  grows  with  it. 

THBORT   OF  OVKRKII-L 

To  Members  of  Congress  who  want  to  save 
defense  dollars  or  divert  them  to  domestic 
welfare  programs.  Defense  Secretary  McNa- 
mara's  assurance  of  growing  U.S.  superiority 
in   arms  dovetails  with  the  newly  current 
theory  of  overkill — the  proposition  that  the 
United  States,  If  provoked,  already  has  the 
firepower  to  destroy  Russia  many  times  over. 
Chairman  Russell,  Democrat,  of  Georgia, 
of    the    Senate    Armed    Services    Committee 
thinks    believers     In    overkill     are     gaining 
adherents  In  Congress  and  In  the  country. 
When   the   $49   bUllon  Defense  Department 
budget   reaches   the    Senate    floor   late   this 
week  or  early  next.  Mr.  Russell  expects  a 
flanking    operation    Intended    to    slash   per- 
haps $6  billion  from  defense  appropriations. 
Spending  cuts  of  the  magnitude  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Russell  are  Inconceivable  so  long  as 
he  and  other  Members  of  Congress  own  de- 
fense establishment,  senior  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  and  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees,  continue   backing   the   Pentagon.     It's 
noteworthy,  nevertheless,  that  for  the  flrst 
time  Congress  Is  seriously  questioning  In  a 
coherent  way  the  assumptions  underlying  de- 
fense spending. 

This  year,  for  the  flrst  time  also.  Congress 
has  stopped  pressing  on  an  unwilling  De- 
fense Department  more  money  for  such  pro- 
grams as  the  RS-70  supersonic  bomber. 

INITIAL  IMPACT 

Though  the  test  ban  treaty  may  well  for- 
tify the  budget-cutters  In  the  long  run,  the 
Immediate  Impact  surely  will  expand  rather 
than  shrink  defense  spending.  To  overcome 
uncertainties  alx>ut  the  blast  resUtance  of 
US.  missile  sites  (that  might  be  resolved  In 
part  by  atmospheric  testing),  sites  may  be 
more  widely  dispersed  and  more  may  be  tfug. 


Stepped-up  underground  testing  (the  Attwnlc 
Energy  Commission  budget  assumed  fewer 
tests  this  year)  and  more  elaborate  prepara- 
tions to  detect  and  diagnose  Soviet  tests  in 
prohibited  environments  certainly  will  add  to 
costs,  too. 

Other  factors,  too,  help  assure  upward 
pressure  on  arms  outlays.  The  military  pay 
bill  alone  vsrlll  require  $300  million  more 
next  year.  The  new  TPX  flghter-bomber 
will  be  costly.  So  will  additional  missiles 
already  planned.  And  the  Pentagon  has 
been  pumping  much  of  Its  Increased  spend- 
ing into  conventional  forces,  a  buildup  not 
challenged  by  the  overkill  ardents.  Never- 
theless, the  current  congressional  mood 
makes  It  clear  that,  assvimlng  no  real  change 
in  the  International  situation.  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  in  the  future  vsrlll  find  It  Increasingly 
dlfBcult  to  ward  off  attacks  by  budget- 
cutters. 

For  the  time  being,  the  Defense  Secretary 
Is  treading  a  careful  path.  Warning  against 
"euphoria."  Mr.  McNamara  argues  that  It's 
much  too  early  to  think  about  reversing  the 
upward  spiral  of  defense  spending,  though 
he  agrees  that  a  levellng-off  point  lies  ahead. 
Sheer  numbers  erf  clty-bustlng  atomic  and 
hydrogen  bombs  are  not  strictly  relevant,  of 
course,  to  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  As 
military  spokesmen  are  quick  to  note.  It  Is 
more  relevant  to  consider  nuclear  knowl- 
edge—the yield- to- weight  ratio  of  warheads 
and  the  data  gleaned  from  earlier  testing 
alaout  the  effect  of  nuclear  blasts  on  missile 
sites,  on  defensive  communications,  on  In- 
coming warheads. 

But  laymen  In  Congress  know  little  alxjut 
these  esoteric  matters.  Far  more  Impressive 
to  them  Is  the  number  and  variety  of  weap- 
ons In  stock.  According  to  Mr.  McNamara. 
the  U.S.  stockpile  Includes  tens  of  thousands 
of  nuclear  weapons.  There  are  more  than 
500  ready-to-flre  Titan.  Atlas,  Mlnuteman. 
and  Polaris  missiles,  he  says,  and  in  3  years 
the  missile  inventory  will  grow  to  more  than 
1.700;  by  contrast,  the  Soviet  arsenal  con- 
tains a  mere  fraction  of  the  U.S.  total. 

Among  those  most  Impressed  by  this  com- 
parison Is  freshman  Senator  McGovern, 
Democrat,  of  South  Dakota,  who  launched  the 
budget  debate  last  month  In  a  speech  that 
has  become  among  the  most  widely  read 
documents  In  ofllclal  Washington. 

Senator  McGovekn  suggested  that  the  U.S. 
nucleJaLlnventory  exceeds  any  conceivable 
need.  I«SwnkB  It's  senseless  to  keep  adding 
to  the  Inv^tOTy  because  (1)  aa  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara hlmselPcontends,  the  United  States 
already  has  sufllclent  striking  power  to  anni- 
hilate Russia  even  after  absorbing  a  sneak 
first  strike;  and  (2)  because  piling  up  more 
nuclear  firepower  won't  contribute  sub- 
stanUally  to  security. 

Needlessly  high  military  spending,  Mr.  Mc- 
Govern argues,  distorts  the  economy,  squan- 
ders research  talent  and  money,  and  endan- 
gers American  leadership  by  robbing  Industry 
of  Its  ability  to  compete  successfully  In 
world  trade.  He  has  drafted  an  amendment 
to  shear  some  »4  billion  from  the  pending 
Defense  Department  budget. 

Probably  a  dozen  Senators,  chiefly  liberal 
Democrats,  will  vote  with  him  If  he  de- 
cides that  the  Chamber's  temper  is  ripe  for  a 
rollcall.  Mr.  McGovekn  knows  he  can't  win. 
He's  more  interested  in  generating  a  lively 
debate  about  military  expendlt\ires  and 
probably  In  readying  a  more  determined 
budget-combing  campaign  next  year. 

A    VOTE    TRADITION 

The  Senate  tradition  against  voting  In 
opposition  to  the  Appropriations  Committee's 
recommendations  works  against  the  budget- 
cutters.  Deputy  Democratic  Leader  Hum- 
PHRET  of  Minnesota,  and  Chairman  Ful- 
bright.  Democrat  of  Arkansas,  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  are  inclined  to  agree 


that  Senator  McGovern  is  right.  But  these 
two  Influential  leaders  are  practically  bound 
to  support  committee  decisions. 

Overkill  and  Its  Implications  are  being 
debated  within  administration  councils,  too. 
A  joint  report  by  the  Defense  Department 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  project- 
ing long-range  requirements  for  nuclear  war- 
heads is  due  to  reach  the  President's  desk 
shortly.  AEC  Chairman  Seaborg  won't  pre- 
dict the  report's  recommendations  but  he 
does  point  to  a  growing  realization  that  per- 
haps too  much  fissionable  material  for  war- 
heads has  been  acquired. 

In  part,  the  restlveness  In  Congress  can  be 
traced  to  the  zealous  lobbying  for  the  over- 
kill thesis  by  Seymour  Melman,  professor  of 
Industrial  engineering  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. He  and  six  other  academicians  are 
being  financed  In  part  by  a  New  York  busi- 
nessman, who  wishes  to  remain  anonymous. 
Mr.  Melman  has  received  respectful  hearings 
in  some  40  congressional  offices. 

Working  from  data  complied  by  the  Insti- 
tute for  Strategic  Studies  In  London,  Mr. 
Melman  says  the  United  States  has  sufficient 
nuclear  power  packed  In  3,400  delivery  ve- 
hicles to  destroy  600  times  all  370  Industrial 
centers  and  cities  containing  more  than  100,- 
000  p>eople  In  Russia  and  China. 

If  just  10  percent  of  the  American  bomber 
fieet  got  through,  and  If  only  25  percent  of 
the  Polaris  and  Mlnuteman  missiles  hit 
target,  he  calculates,  the  United  States  still 
could  devastate  an  enemy  with  440  delivery 
vehicles  packing  2,310  million  tons  of  TNT. 
This  is  more  than  200  times  enough  to  de- 
stroy Communist  society,  and  It  doesn't  take 
Into  account  the  destructive  power  of  fighter 
aircraft,  short-range  missiles,  torpedoes, 
mines,  and  tactical  nuclear  warheads. 

In  Mr.  Melman's  view  the  progressive 
hardening  of  Soviet  missile  sites  and  the  em- 
placement of  missiles  aboard  submarines 
relegates  "hSi.  McNamara's  counterforce 
strategy  to  the  scrap  heap. 

Counterforce  means  responding  to  a  So- 
viet first  strike  with  a  counterblow  against 
Soviet  military  targets  to  blunt  a  second 
attacking  salvo.  But  Mr.  McNamara  him- 
self actaiowledges  that  a  VS.  counterstrlke 
cant  destroy  "any  very  large  portion"  of 
fully  hardened  Soviet  sites,  Mr.  Melman 
notes.  And  because  the  Soviets  are  Inferior 
to  the  United  States  In  offensive  capability, 
they  would  In  logic  fire  most  of  their  missiles 
in  a  first  strike;  to  Invoke  counterforce  would 
mean  striking  at  empty  holes  In  the  ground. 

THE    department's    REBUTTAL 

At  bottom,  the  Defense  Department's  re- 
joinder to  the  theory  of  surplus  destruction 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  United 
States  can  launch  Its  missiles  faster  than  the 
Soviets  can.  Contrary  to  Mr.  Melman's  ex- 
ercise In  logic,  Pentsigon  strategists  assert, 
Moscow  can't  get  off  Its  full  striking  power 
In  a  single  salvo. 

Defense  strategists  think  a  second  funda- 
mental fallacy  of  the  overkill  theory  U  its 
assumption  that  most  of  the  weapons  being 
added  to  the  Inventory  represent  additions 
of  firepower.  In  fact,  they  say,  most  of  the 
acquisitions  merely  replace  poorly  protected, 
vulnerable  weapons.  I.e.,  Mlnutemen  for 
B-47's. 

If  nothing  else,  the  overkill  debate,  ac- 
centuated by  the  administration's  test  ban 
rationale.  Is  crystallizing  the  hitherto  vague 
belief  on  Capitol  Hill  that  Congress  often  in 
the  past  has  merely  rubberstamped  the 
defense  budget.  This  seems  less  likely  In  th« 
future. 

UDALL  AND  HIS  NUMEROUS 
COMMITMENTS 
Mr.    SIMPSON.    Mr.    President,    re- 
cently I  came  across  a  story  datelined 
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Dar-es-Salaam.  Tanganyika.  September  There  being  no  objection,  the  article. 

11,  which  was  buried  deeply  in  the  dark  advertisement,  and  letters  were  oi^ered 

recesses  of  a  Washington  newspaper.  *        •-"-•  '-  '^^-  '^ 
It  headlined  in  quite  large  letters.  "U.S. 


Plan  To  Aid  Parks  in  Africa  Revealed  by 

Udall."     The  Associated  Press  dispatch 

itself  was  a  study  in  brevity.    Its  scant 

50  words  said: 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  said  yester 


to  he  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  Tork  (N.Y.)  Timee. 
Sept.  17,  1963] 

AoMiiKTisiNG  Law  in  Stati  Phaiskd — FTC  Aid 
$AT8  N«w  Cma  ow  Fraud  "Filui  Neid" 
Hew    York    State's    new    false    advertUing 
law  "fills  a  need  we  are  most  conscious  of,"  a 


day  US  aid  Is  slated  for  a  new  national  park  p^tjeral  Trade  Commission  official  said  yes 

In  the  Kilimanjaro  region  and  for  two  major  ^^^y 

natural    reaources    development     programs.  ^bert  O    Seldman,  attorney  In  charge  of 

Mr.  Udall.  who  plans  to  climb  Mount  Kill-  ^^^    ^ork    office    of    the    Commission, 

manjaro   during    his    stay    here,   announced  c^gj^tuiated    Attorney    General    Louis    J. 
the  aid  plans  at  a  news  conference. 

It  seems  strange  to  this  Senator,  who 
comes  from  a  State  which  still  recognizes 
fiscal  integrity  and  a  balanced  budget, 
to  hear  such  talk  coming  from  an  execu- 


Lefkowltz  and  the  State  for  being  the  first 
to  enact  such  a  law;  it  went  into  effect 
September  1. 

1^.    Seidman    appeared    at    the    meeting 
called  by  Mr.  Lefkowitz  at  the  State  Office 
to  hear  sucn  taiK  coming  irom  ixii^^x^u-     ^^^^^^.^    go   Centre   Street,   to   explain   the     :n^o^v~he«? 

tive  officer  who  is  apparently  pre<liCtlng     j^^   ^   ^^^^   ^i^an   lOO    business   and   trade  Not  just  because  I  am  Interested  In  the 

status  of  women,  but  more  generally  Inter- 


not  question  the  reliability  of  an  advertise- 
ment which  appeared  in  today's  Journal. 
However,  on  the  face  of  it  I  am  concerned. 
This  is  the  advertisement  which  carries  no 
complete  name  and  Is  only  Identified  by, 
"Write  Box  S-9€«,  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
New  York.  N.Y." 

Its  attention-calling  headline  saya,  "Only 
for  women  who  want  financial  independence. 
Earn  $25,000  to  $50,000  and  more."  Further 
reading  of  the  advertisement  indicates  that 
this  is  an  "opportunity"  to  invest  $5,000  to 
$10,000  in  a  moneymaklng  scheme  having  to 
do  with  dinnerware. 

I  recall  the  financial  difficulties  encoun- 
tered by  many  credulous  souls  who  answered 
the  same  kind  of  advertisements  having  to 
do  with  establishing  your  own  automatic  dry- 
cleaning  buBlnees,  or  setting  yourself  up  in 
a  laundromat  enterprise,  until  finally  the 
FTC   had   to   step    in.     Could   there   be   an 
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the  allocation  of  funds  for  this  project    association  leaders. 


of  questionable  benefit  to  American  in- 
terests. 

I  am  sure  the  Secretary,  once  he  re- 
turns from  his  sojourn  in  the  cool  crisp 
air  of  Kilimanjaro,  will  be  at  his  loqua- 
cious best  in  Justifying  the  expenditure 
of  inordinate  sums  of  our  national  treas- 
ure for  this  African  adventure. 

This  Senator  would  simply  like  to 
comment  that  it  would  be  pleasing  to 
find  the  Secretary  as  interested  in  pledg- 
ing funds  to  be  applied  against  the  im- 
tional  debt  as  he  is  in  pledging  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  dollars  in  frivolous 
projects  in  the  far-off  land  of  Tangan- 
yika. It  looks  like  more  U.S.  "snow  on 
Kilimanjaro." 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FALSE  ADVER- 
TISING LAW 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  in  two  different  New  York 
newspapers  two  items  attracted  my  at- 
tention. One  was  published  in  the  New 
York  Times,  under  the  headline  "Ad- 
vertising Law  in  State  Praised."  It  re- 
ferred to  a  new  false  advertising  law,  for 
which  I  commend  the  State  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Lefkowitz,  the  attorney  general  of 
New  York,  in  describing  the  law,  said 
that  it  was  to  cover  advertising  and  la- 
beling which  is  misleading  in  a  material 
respect. 

I  moved  on  to  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, where  I  found  an  advertisement.  I 
shall  read  a  portion  of  it.  The  headline 
Is: 

Only  for  Women  Who  Want  •  •  •  Finan- 
cial Independence,  Earn  936,000  to  $50,000 
and  Morel 

The  advertisement  describes  rather 
vaguely  an  opportiinity  to  move  into  this 
high  salary  class.  It  turns  out  that  by 
selling  a  brand  of  dinnerware  one  should 
be  able  to  move  into  a  salary  bracket 
which  very  few  women  in  professional 
life  attain. 

This  interested  me.  since  New  York 
has  a  new  advertising  law  to  control  false 
advertising.  I  thought  perhaps  the  ad- 
vertisement in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
should  be  looked  into.  In  that  relation- 
ship I  have  written  to  the  editor  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  to  the  company 
which  has  a  blind  advertisement  in  the 
Journal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle, advertisement,  and  letters  may  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 


Mr.  Seldman  said  that  many  large  stores 
engaging  in  interstate  commerce  here  were 
put  under  restraint  by  the  rrc  while 
th^lr  smaller  cash  and  carry  competitors  who 
belonged  to  the  fringe  element  castigated 
by  Mr.  Lefkowitz  were  free  from  the  Com- 
mission's control. 

fhe  Federal  official  said  the  new  law  could 
also  be  applied  to  service  industries  that 
were  "generally  not  subject  to  the  I^TC." 

Arthur  Startz,  a  vice  president  of  the  Bet- 
ter Business  Bureau  of  Metropolitan  New 
York,  pledged  "complete  cooperation."  When 
th$  bureau  fails  to  get  voluntary  compliance, 
he  said,  "we  will  present  our  findings"  to  the 
attorney  general's  consumer  frauds  bureau. 

Mr.  Startz  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
th4  statute  applied  to  advertising  inside  as 
weU  as  outside  stores,  such  as  price  lists  used 
to  suggest  special  bargains.  Particularly 
with  the  World's  Fair  op>enlng  next  year,  he 
said,  there  could  be  "more  vigorous"  action 
ag$lnst  "so-called  gift  shops,  especially  In 
th$  Times  Square  area,"  that  have  been 
knpwn  to  exploit  visitors  from  out  of  town 
anil  overseas. 

I  rAI.SE  advertising  DEVrNKD 

Mr.  Lefkowitz  said  sales  advertising  was  de- 
fimed  in  the  new  law  as  "advertising,  includ- 
ing labeling,  which  is  misleading  in  a  mate- 
ria respect."  He  noted  that  this  means  not 
only  false  representations  but  failure  to  re- 
ve$i  material  facts,  which,  he  said,  "become 
as  ;lmportant  as  the  use  of  outright  falsehood 
or.  deception." 

(PVom    the   Wall    Street    Journal,    Sept.    17, 

19631 
OitLT  rem  Women  Who  Want  Financiai.  In- 

t)EPENDENCE — Eabm  $25,000  TO  $50,000  and 

Moke 

Vour  own  business  •  •  •  a  salary  in  the 
high  five  figures  •  •  •  plus  unusually  high 
profits  on  Investment.  This  Is  what  a  long 
established  company  of  exclusive,  nationally 
ad.vertised  dinnerware  and  related  products 
is  now  offering  to  women  with  experience  in 
sales,  management,  and  administration. 

i>arent  company  gives  you  unlimited  assist - 
ai9ce  and  field  training,  an  unlimited  market, 
a  proven  product  with  a  25-year  free  replace- 
ment guarantee,  a  complete,  integrated  sales 
program,  and  a  protected  franchise. 


ested  in  control  of  all  advertisements  to  see 
that  they  are  not  misleading  I  call  this  to 
your  attention. 

Sincerely  yours, 

MaUKINE   B.    NEUBEEGEm, 

17.5.  Senator. 


U.8.  Senate. 
Wtishington,  D.C.,  September  17, 1963. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
44  Broad  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Since  I  serve  on  President 
Kennedy's  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women,  I  am  particularly  sensitive  to  ad- 
vertisements such  as  yours  which  appeared 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  directed  toward 
women. 

This  kind  of  blind  ad  is  suspect  from  the 
beginning,  but  since  very  few  women — even 
authors,  teachers,  scientists  with  Ph.  D.'s — 
earn  as  much  as  $25,000  to  $50,000 — and 
more,  I  am  curious  as  to  the  reliability  of 
your  prediction.  Please  send  me  your  bro- 
chure, contract,  and  guarantees  as  indicated 
In  the  advertisement. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Maxtrine  B.  Nettbercer, 

V£.  Senator. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  GUILT  OF 
BIRMINGHAM 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday,  while  his  fellow  citizens 
searched  for  the  bomb  thrower,  a  young 
Birmingham  lawyer.  Charles  Morgan, 
Jr.,  looked  inward  in  his  own  anguished 
search  for  the  source  and  meaning  of  the 
terrible  events  of  the  preceding  day — in- 
ward to  his  own  conscience  and  to  the 
collective  conscience  of  his  community 
and  his  country. 

What  he  found  there  was  a  universal 
guilt  which  transcended  both  the  bomb- 
ing of  a  single  church  and  the  geographi- 
cal confines  of  Birmingham. 

Out  of  his  search  grew  a  heavy  indict- 
ment; an  indictment  which  did  not  spare 

_„ ^  the  hatemongers,  and  the  morally  cor- 

You  own   and  operate  this  business,  no     rupt  politicians,  as  well  as  the  "demented 


eE|>erlence  In  dinnerware  line  necessary,  no 
franchise  fees:  $5,000  to  $10,000  inventory 
Injvestment,  depending  on  area. 

^Writer  Box  S-966,  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
N4w  York. 


VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  17,  1983. 
BrtrroR,  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
44  Broad  Street, 
N^  York,  S.Y. 

Dear  Sir  :  Because  of  the  wide  Influence  of 
thte  Wall  Street  Journal,  I  probably  should 


fool  who  threw  that  bomb;"  an  Indict- 
ment which  in  truth  spared  no  one,  in- 
cluding himself. 

You  know  the  "who"  of  "Who  did  it?"  is 
really  rather  simple.  The  "who"  Is  every  little 
Individual  who  talks  about  the  "niggers" 
and  spreads  the  seeds  of  his  hate  to  his 
neighbor  and  his  son.  The  Joke«ter,  the 
crude  oaf  whose  racial  Jokes  rock  the  party 
with  laughter.  The  "who"  Is  every  Governor 
who  ever  shouted  for  lawlessness  and  became 
a  law  violator. 


"It"  is  every  Senator  and  every  Representa- 
tive who,  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  stands  and 
vi^lth  mock  humility  tells  the  world  that 
things  back  home  aren't  really  like  they  are. 
It  is  courts  that  move  ever  so  slowly  and 
newspapers  that  timorously  defend  the  law. 
It  is  all  of  the  Christians  and  all  their  minis- 
ters who  spoke  too  late  in  anguished  cries 
against  the  violence.  It  is  the  coward  in 
each  of  us  who  clucks  admonition. 

None  in  Birmingham  escaped  the 
finger  of  guilt — not  the  ministers  "who 
have  done  so  little  for  Christianity,"  not 
the  business  community  which  "shrugs 
Its  shoulders  and  looks  to  the  police  or 
perhaps  somewhere  else  for  leadership," 
not*  the  "Southern  Liberals,"  nor  the 
"good  people  whose  ready  answer  is  for 
those  right-wing  extremists  to  shut  up." 

We  are  indebted  to  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  for  printing  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's words  in  full,  but  the  Post  erred 
in  its  subheading,  "All  in  Birmingham 
at  Fault."  Morgan's  guilty  are  not  en- 
compassed by  the  Birmingham  city 
limits  nor  even  the  South,  but  can  be 
found  in  every  State,  including  my  own. 

Who  is  really  guilty?  Each  of  us.  Each 
citizen  who  has  not  consciously  attempted 
to  bring  about  peaceful  compliance  with  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States;  each  citizen  who  has  ever  said,  "They 
ought  to  kill  that  nigger";  every  citizen  who 
votes  for  the  candidate  with  the  bloody  fiag: 
every  citizen  and  every  school  board  member 
and  schoolteacher  and  principal  and  busi- 
nessman and  Judge  and  lawyer  who  has  cor- 
rupted the  minds  of  our  youth;  every  person 
In  this  community  who  has,  in  any  way, 
contributed  during  the  past  several  years 
to  the  popularity  of  hatred  is  at  least  as 
guilty,  or  more  so.  than  the  demented  fool 
who  threw  that  bomb. 

Charles  Morgan  reminds  us  painfully 
of  the  fearful  sUence  of  the  liberals. 
Thus  he  echoes  the  words  of  Rabbi 
Joachim  Prinz  who  had  been  the  chief 
rabbi  of  Berlin  under  Hitler.  In  ad- 
dressing the  participants  in  the  August 
28  march  on  Washington,  Rabbi  Prinz 
had  reminded  us  all  that  the  greatest 
crime  of  the  German  people  was  silence. 


THE  CIVIL 'RIGHTS  COMMISSION 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  the  chief  sponsor  of  a  bill  to  extend 
the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
which  will  expire  September  30  of  this 
year,  which  was  Introduced  In  behalf  of 
a  number  of  Senators. 

Obviously  an  all-lncluslve  civil  rights 
bin  will  not  be  before  the  Senate  by  that 
time. 

I  believe  the  Commission  has  done 
valuable  work,  and  that  It  Is  necessary 
that  Its  life  be  extended. 

I  have  been  Informed  that  it  is  the 
Intention  of  the  majority  party  to  attach 
the  extension  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission to  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce. As  the  senior  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  on  the  Re- 
publican side  and  as  a  member  of  that 
particular  subcommittee,  I  do  not  believe 
It  is  possible  for  the  committee  to  make 
a  report;  for  the  Senate  to  act  upon  the 
bill;  to  have  a  conference  with  the 
House — since  there  are  a  number  of 
items  as  to  which  there  are  differences — 


and  for  the  bill  to  be  passed  before  Sep- 
tember 30.  I  call  this  situation  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  at  this  time,  and 
particularly  to  the  attention  of  the  ma- 
jority leader,  in  the  hope  that  the  ma- 
jority will  find  another  bill  to  which  the 
extension  of  the  Commission  can  be  at- 
tached, so  that  the  date  of  September  30 
win  not  be  passed  without  an  extension 
of  this  very  helpful  Commission,  which 
deals  with  a  difficult  subject. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  glad  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
called  attention  to  this  problem  again. 
I  stated  that  I  would  seek  to  attach  an 
amendment  to  the  medical  education  bin 
which  was  before  the  Senate,  and  I  was 
dissuaded  from  doing  so  by  representa- 
tions— I  am  sure  made  In  the  utmost  of 
good  faith — to  the  effect  that  an  oppor- 
tunity would  be  given  in  connection  with 
some  other  bill  to  extend  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission. 

I  am  distressed  to  hear  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  that  It  Is  not 
likely  that  the  Senate  can  consider  the 
appropriation  bin  for  the  Departments 
of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce  In  time 
for  the  bin  to  get  through  the  legislative 
process  by  the  end  of  the  month.  Like 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  I  had 
understood  that  to  be  the  bin  to  which 
it  was  intended  to  attach  the  extension 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

Within  a  few  days  the  Senate  win  very 
likely  consider  the  Defense  Department 
appropriation  bin.  I  hope  that  an  effort 
win  be  made  to  attach  the  extension  of 
the  CivU  Rights  Commission  to  that  bin. 
I  noticed  that  there  was  mcluded  a 
permanent  extension  of  the  CivU  Rights 
Commission  in  the  bin  under  considera- 
tion in  the  committee  of  the  other 
body — ^whlch,  by  the  way,  was  the  bill  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Joined  In  by  other  Senators. 
It  wUl  not  be  helpful  to  the  civil  rights 
problem  as  a  whole  to  allow  the  Com- 
mission to  die,  and  then  try  in  some  way 
to  revive  it,  because  In  the  meantime  the 
good  people  certainly  cannot  stay  to- 
gether unless  they  are  assured  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  life  of  the  Commission. 

I  again  appeal  to  the  majority  leader 
and  to  other  Senators  to  take  steps, 
either  in  connection  with  the  Defense 
Department  appropriation  bin  or  other- 
wise, prior  to  September  30,  to  extend 
the  life  of  this  badly  needed  Commission, 
which  has  done  outstanding  work. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
performed  a  service  by  again  calling  at- 
tention to  this  problem.  I  again  serve 
notice  that  I  shaU  consider  It  my  duty 
to  take  positive  steps  to  see  that  this  is 
done,  if  It  cannot  be  done  by  negotiation 
or  otherwise,  which  would,  of  course,  be 
a  better  way  to  do  it. 

I  feel  that  we  cannot  allow  the  Com- 
mission to  expire  and  go  out  of  business 
and  then  try,  by  some  "hocus  pocus" 
or  "Houdlnl"  method  to  get  It  back  Into 
operation. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
his  contribution.  The  majority  leader, 
for  whose  conscientiousness  and  for  his 


leadership  I  have  the  utmost  respect,  is 
in  the  Chamber.  I  hope  he  win  consider 
a  vehicle  by  which  the  Commission  can 
be  extended  without  having  it  cease  to 
exist  and  then  seeking  to  reestablish  it, 
with  an  the  problems  which  that  course 
would  entail. 

S.  1219  is  the  bin  that  I  and  a  number 
of  ether  Senators  sponsored. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  McIntyre  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  indicated  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating]  on  several  occasions 
that  I  shan  do  my  very  best.  I  say  this 
not  as  an  alibi  or  in  defense,  but  I  would 
hope  that  if  because  circumstances  do 
not  develop  as  anticipated,  it  proves  to 
be  impossible  by  September  30  to  ex- 
tend the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  wlU  not  auto- 
matically, because  of  that,  close  down 
everything  connected  with  it,  but  wiU 
allow  us  a  Uttle  leeway,  if  needed. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  hope  so.  Per- 
haps it  can  be  a  continuing  resolution  for 
a  very  short  period  of  time,  if  we  did  so. 


JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  INTERVEN- 
TION IN  NORTHEAST  AIRLINES 
CASE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  yesterday's  issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  there  was  an  article 
which  dealt  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board's  curt  dismissal  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment's stinging  attack  on  the 
Board's  decision  to  strip  Northeast  Air- 
lines of  its  routes  south  of  New  York. 

I  happen  to  be  one  who  regretted  that 
the  agency  had  made  this  decision.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  Board  is  an  inde- 
pendent Board,  and  I  think  it  Is  highly 
improper  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
should  try  to  use  Its  Infiuence  to  bring 
pressiu-e  on  this  independent  agency, 
unless  it  wished  to  bring  a  charge  that 
some  law  was  being  violated. 

In  the  preceding  administration  there 
was  considerable  criticism  of  a  White 
House  aide  for  his  attempted  interven- 
tion with  the  decisions  of  an  Independent 
agency. 

It  Is  equally  wrong  for  the  Attorney 
General  to  use  his  political  infiuence  in 
an  attempt  to  change  the  decisions  of 
any  Independent  agency. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[From    the    Wall    Street    Journal,    Sept.    17, 

1863] 
CAB    Rejects    Justice    Departicent's    Plea 
To  Intervene  in  Northeast  Airlines  Case 
The   Civil    Aeronautics   Board    curtly   dis- 
missed the  Justice  Department's  stinging  at- 
tack on  the  Ijoard's  decUlon  to  strip  North- 
east Airlines  of  lU  routes  south  of  New  York. 
The  Boso-d  told  the  Department,  in  effect, 
that   hearings    and   arguments   on   the   case 
began  2  years  ago  and,  because  the  Depart- 
ment had  nothing  to  say  all  that  time.  It 
shouldn't   start   complaining   now. 

The  Board's  action,  taken  on  a  3  to  2  split 
vote  in  Washington,  appears  to  cloee  one 
aveniie  in  the  drive  Massachusetts  Senators 
Kennedy  and  Saltonstali.  began  in  August 
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to  upeet  the  CAB  decision.  They  asked  tbe 
JustlM  Department  to  Investigate  any  anti- 
trust ramifications:  the  Department's  re- 
sponse was  the  attack  on  the  decision  and 
tbe  request  to  Intervene. 

The  two  Senators  and  other  members  of 
Congress  from  New  England,  where  North- 
east has  Its  headquarters,  also  introduced  a 
bill  to  overturn  the  CAB  decision.  The  bill 
hasnt  made  much  progress,  although  its 
backers  probably  will  seize  on  the  CAB'S 
brisk  dismissal  of  the  Jxistice  Department 
petition  as  new  evidence  of  the  need  for 
their  measxire. 

MO  coMKXirr  i«oic  nosthsast 

A  Northeast  Airlines  spokesman  said,  in 
Boston  the  company  had  no  comment  on  the 
latest  CAB  decision. 

The  spokesman  said,  however,  that  North- 
Mat  sUU  plans  to  file  with  the  CAB  a  peti- 
tion for  reconsideration  of  its  decision. 
Thursday  is  the  deadline  for  fUlng. 

Northeast  said  It  will  again  adjourn  Its  an- 
nual meeting  scheduled  today,  this  time  un- 
til November  18.  The  meeting  was  first  ad- 
Joiffned  July  80  untU  August  12. 

The  Justice  Department  last  week  asked 
permission  to  Intervene  in  the  Northeast 
case — meaning  to  state  Its  position  for  the 
record — and  at  the  same  time  filed  a  "petition 
for  reconsideration"  in-glng  the  Board  to 
reverse  Its  finding  that  three  airlines  aren't 
needed  on  the  east  coast-Plorlda  routes  and 
that  Northeast  must  get  off.  It  was  In  the 
petition  that  the  Justice  Department  at- 
tacked the  decision,  claiming  it  has  a  "mo- 
nopolistic value"  for  the  two  remaining  lines, 
Xastem  Air  Lines  and  National  Airlines. 

MO  OmCIAL  STSlfDIIf  G  TZCHmCALLT 

Technically,  the  petition  had  no  official 
standing  until  the  Board  ruled  on  the  De- 
partment's request  to  intervene.  In  dis- 
senting from  that  ruling  yesterday.  CAB 
members  Robert  Murphy  and  O.  Joseph 
Mlnettl,  who  also  has  dissented  from  the 
decision  to  strip  Northeast  of  Its  Florida 
routes,  said  they  would  have  allowed  the 
Department  to  Intervene  "xmder  the  dr- 
cumstanoes  of  this  case." 

Any  new  Justice  Department  move  would 
have  to  be  in  the  courts,  a  spokesman  said, 
but  it's  uncertain  what  It  would  be.  It  would 
depend  on  the  outcome  of  Northeast's  mo- 
tion for  the  CAB  to  reconsider  Its  decision. 
Should  the  Board  agree  to  reconsider,  It  prob- 
ably also  would  stay  the  date,  set  now  for 
October  14,  when  NOTtheast  mxist  q\iit  flying 
south  of  New  York. 

If  the  Board  reafflrms  its  decision,  or  if  it 
ref\is«s  to  reconsider.  Northeast  could  take 
the  case  to  a  U.S.  court  of  appeals.  The 
Justice  Department  then  probably  would 
file  a  friend -of -the-cottrt  brief  supporting 
Northeast.  However,  a  Department  ofllcial 
•aid  if  Northeast  doesn't  appeal  the  Depcirt- 
ment  probably  would  not,  on  Its  own,  take 
the  CAB  to  cotirt. 


FOREIGN  DEBTS  OWED  THE 
VS.   GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  several  weeks  ago  I  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  the  fact  that  we  have  no 
central  point  for  the  Congress  or  the 
agencies  themselves  to  determine  how 
many  outstanding  loans  the  XJS.  Gov- 
ernment has  In  each  of  the  respective 
countries  throughout  the  world. 

Upon  discovering  that  no  such  Infor- 
mation was  readily  avEtilable  I  introduced 
an  amendment  to  the  pending  foreign 
aid  bill  which  would  provide  that  unless 
such  information  had  been  submitted  to 
the  Congress  prior  to  the  end  of  this 


month.  September  30.  no  further  loans 
would  be  negotiated. 

The  Department  is  trying,  in  compli- 
ant with  that  amendment,  to  assemble 
th$t  information.  In  that  connection,  I 
received  a  letter  from  the  agency  under 
date  of  September  7.  1963,  stating  that 
while  it  may  take  them  a  little  while 
logger  to  get  that  information  it  will  be 
submitted  and  that  once  it  is  submitted 
this  Information  will  list  all  the  loans 
to  each  of  the  respective  countries,  along 
wUh  the  rates  of  interest,  the  status  of 
thf  loans,  the  terms  of  the  loans,  the 
majnner  in  which  they  are  to  be  repaid; 
th^t  is  in  dollars  or  foreign  currencies; 
th^  outstanding  balance;  and  so  forth. 
It  Will  be  recommended  that  this  infor- 
mation be  put  in  a  permanent  document 
and  kept  currently  up  to  date  at  regular 
intervals  and  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

'fhis  procedure  should  have  been 
adapted  long  ago.  I  cannot  understand 
wliy  such  information  has  not  been  kept 
current. 

t  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter! be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
wa^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  If ollows : 

DKPAaTMZirr  or  State.  Agenct  fob 

I         IinXRMATIONAL   DXVKLOPMElfT, 

Washinfftcm,  D.C.,  September  7, 1963. 
Hoh-  John  J.  Wn.LiAMS, 
U.^.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

OxAR  Senator  Wiixiams:  Thank  you  for 
yo*ir  letter  of  August  7,  with  further  refer- 
enoe  to  your  request  for  information  on  all 
fortlgn  debts  owed  the  UJ3.  Oovemment.  We 
have  made  substantial  progress  In  compiling 
tha  Information  we  had  originally  understood 
yoy  wished  to  have. 

Bowever,  your  letter  of  August  7  makes  it 
plain  that  you  wish  also  to  have  us  include 
in  lour  c<xnpllatlon  debts  owed  to  interna- 
tlotial  agencies  such  as  the  World  Bank  which 
are  financed  in  part  by  the  U.S.  Gov«rnment. 
We  will  proceed  to  add  this  Information  to 
thai  compilation  we  are  preparing. 

I^  order  that  there  be  no  mlsunderstand- 
Ingl  let  me  restate  what  it  is  we  are  now  pre- 
paring for  you:  a  single  list  by  country,  in 
a  standardised  format  similar  to  our  "Report 
on  Country  Loans",  of  all  foreign  loan  obl{ga- 
tlotis  to  the  U.S.  Ctovernment  or  its  agencies 
an4  to  international  lending  agencies  in 
which  the  U.S.  Government  participates.  The 
listl  will  be  all-inclusive,  containing  loans  to 
foreign  governments,  to  subsidiaries  of  for- 
eign governments,  to  mixed  private-public 
undertakings,  and  to  private  concerns  with 
or  without  government  guarantee  of  the 
obligation. 

As  you  know,  the  compilation  of  this  ma- 
terial from  the  various  docximents  in  which 
it  ill  now  published  is  a  rather  massive  cler- 
ical and  typing  job.  I  expect  when  we  have 
conipleted  this  compilation,  to  suggest  to 
thei  Director  of  the  Bureau  'of  the  Budget 
thalt  he  consider  whether  some  agency  of 
thai  Government — perhaps  the  Treasury  or 
Co^Mnerce  Department — should  not  be  as- 
slglked  the  task  of  keeping  such  a  compila- 
tion currently  up  to  date,  and  publishing  it 
at  regular  intervals  perhaps  yearly.  Mean- 
tlmie,  we  hope  to  have  our  special  complla- 
tloit  completed  in  the  next  few  weeks. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DAvm  E.  Bell. 


; 


{It.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
coiicemed  that  no  one  in  the  Department 
ha^  seen  fit  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  having  this  information  available 
prior  to  being  required  by  the  Congress 


to  assemble  it.  I  do  not  see  how  in  the 
past  the  Department  could  have  intelli- 
gently passed  upon  the  application  for  a 
loan  by  any  country  when  it  admits  now 
that  it  did  not  have  readily  available 
information  as  to  the  status  of  Its  out- 
standing loans  or  how  much  that  coun- 
try already  owed  the  Government. 


NASA   GIVES   TAXPAYERS   NEW 
HOPE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  happy  day  for  the  taxpayers  if  what 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  has  reported 
can  be  accepted  as  true.  It  reports  that 
NASA  plans  a  fiscal  1965  budget  request 
on  a  level  with  or  even  below  this  year's. 

The  space  agency  ha*  been  the  most 
rapidly  rising,  expensive  agency  in  Gov- 
ernment, and  It  was  anticipated  that  its 
budget  would  go  up  $2  billion  next  year. 

One  of  the  Interesting  reasons  why 
the  space  agency  does  not  plan  for  big- 
ger budgets  is  that  it  does  not  find  its 
need  £is  great  as  was  anticipated  and  a 
reduction  in  the  requested  budget  is 
possible. 

I  have  Insisted  that  this  Is  the  most 
ptmipered  and  favored  agency,  in  our 
Government.  Including  Defense.  I  hope 
that  this  year  Congress  will  take  a  care- 
ful look  at  the  space  appropriation, 
which  has  not  yet  come  before  the  Con- 
gress, and  seriously  consider  cutting 
back  some  of  the  requests  which  are 
excessive.  This  is  the  only  nondefense 
agency  which  is  not  required  to  have 
separate  Budget  Bureau  approval  of  its 
request  before  it  comes  to  Congress. 

For  that  reason  alone  Congress  should 
give  Its  request  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  to  which 
I  referred  earlier  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

NASA  Plans  a  Fiscal  1965  Budget  Request 

ON  Level  WrrH,  or  Even  Belo'v,  This  Year's 

(By  Jonathan  Splvak) 

Washinotow. — The  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  for  the  first  time 
in  6  years,  plans  to  hold  the  line  or  even 
trim  its  budget  request  for  new  funds. 

Por  the  fiscal  year  starting  next  July  1. 
space  officials,  for  political  and  technical  rea- 
sons, have  decided  to  keep  their  budget  at,  or 
more  likely  below,  the  agency's  current  year 
request  of  $5.7  billion.  The  precise  amount 
win  be  determined  l  y  final  congressional  ac- 
tion on  this  fiscal  year's  budget  and  also,  of 
course,  on  the  attitudes  of  the  White  House 
and  Budget  Bureau. 

But,  officials  say,  the  agency  is  considering 
an  appropriations  ceiling  of  (5.5  billion,  al- 
though figures  as  low  as  $5  billion  have  been 
discussed. 

NASA's  current  budget  authorization  was 
cut  $350  million  to  $6.4  billion  by  Congress 
and  the  agency  anticipates  some  further 
reduction  in  actual  appropriations.  In  pre- 
vious years,  NASA's  budget  went  through 
Congress  almost  unchanged  with  appropria- 
tions rising,  for  example,  from  $1  biUlon  in 
fiscal  1861  to  $3.8  bUlion  in  the  year  to  last 
June  30. 

NASA  officials,  concerned  with  congres- 
sional budget-cutting  this  year,  want  to 
present  a  lower  budget  than  fiscal  1964'8  for 
psychological    reasons.      But    t}eyond    this. 
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forecasts  at  the  actual  needs  of  existing 
NASA  programs  have  convinced  the  agency 
some  reduction  in  appropriations  requests 
la  possible. 

SPENDING    WILL    CONTINUE    TO    RISE 

Because  of  the  lag  of  expenditures  behind 
appropriations,  however,  space  spending  will 
continue  to  rise.  Elxpendltures  are  estimated 
at  $4  4  billion  in  the  cxirrent  fiscal  year  and. 
depending  on  fiscal  1965  appropriations, 
they  could  climb  to  about  $63  billion.  The 
agency  estimates  It  will  spend  $2.5  billion 
of  prevlovisly  authorized  funds  In  fiscal  1965 
plus  about  half  of  the  new  appropriations. 

The  agency's  1966  budget  wont  initiate  any 
major  new  programs.  NASA's  top  echelon  is 
hesitant  about  assuming  any  major  new  un- 
dertaking with  the  Apollo  manned  lunar 
landing  program  making  heavy  demands  on 
personnel  and  facilities.  It's  clear  the  White 
House  wouldn't  endorse  any  big  new  project 
because  of  Its  overall  Impact  on  the  budget. 

Karller  this  year,  there  had  been  some  con- 
flderation  given  to  beginning  the  first  actual 
procxirement  of  hardware  in  fiscal  1966  for 
either  an  orbiting  manned  space  station  or 
what  the  agency  calls  a  lunar  logistics  ve- 
hicle, a  spacecraft  to  transport  supplies  and 
equipment  to  the  moon.  Space  experts  be- 
lieve there  are  compeUlng  technical  reasons 
for  imdertaklng  both  projects  without  much 
delay  because  of  the  probably  prolonged  re- 
search and  development  required. 

But  the  decision  to  proceed  with  either  a 
space  station  or  a  lunar  logistics  vehicle  has 
been  deferred  to  fiscal  1966  at  the  earliest. 

PRIME    contractor    DECISION 

As  yet,  NASA  and  the  Defense  Department 
haven't  agreed  on  any  agency  to  be  given 
prime  management  responsibility  for  the 
manned  space  station.  UntU  this  U  resolved, 
and  It's  likely  to  Include  a  White  House  de- 
cision to  do  it,  there  will  be  only  relatively 
minor  exi>endltures  made  for  study  of  the 
space  station. 

NASA  favors  the  space  station  as  Its  next 
major  program  and  may  seek  to  Include  In 
its  budget  $8  to  $10  million  for  detailed  de- 
sign study  of  Its  characteristics.  The  Air 
Force  also  has  been  spending  lesser  swnaa  for 
study  of  a  military-oriented  space  staUon. 

Both  military  and  clvUlan  space  leaders 
agree  the  orbiting  space  station  should  be 
able  to  house  about  four  to  eight  men.  It 
would  be  designed  to  remain  In  space  for  1 
year  or  more  to  determine  the  prolonged  ef- 
fects of  weightlessness  on  men  and  material 
and  permit  other  prolonged  space  operations. 
Crew  members  would  be  rotated  by  a  smaller 
spacecraft  launched  at  Intervals  of  2  months 
or  so  from  earth.  The  total  development 
costs  are  estimated  at  $3  to  $3  blUlon  and 
annual  operation  costs  would  add  several 
hundred  million  dollars. 

The  lunar  logistics  vehicle  and  other  proj- 
ects associated  with  a  manned  base  on  the 
moon  win  continue  to  be  studied  In  fiscal 
1965  by  NASA,  probably  requiring  outlays  of 
about  $3  million  to  $3  million.  The  logistics 
vehicle  would  transport  a  payload  ranging 
from  1.500  pounds  to  30,000  pounds  In  sup- 
plies and  equipment  to  the  moon  In  support 
of  astronauts. 

While  Project  Apollo  managers  believe  the 
logistics  vehicle  Is  necessary  to  Insure  safe 
and  expeditious  accomplishment  of  the  lunar 
landing  program  itself,  top  space  agency 
planners  are  unpcrsuaded.  The  agency's 
leadership  Is  convinced  the  logistics  system, 
because  of  Its  high  development  and  operat- 
ing cost,  should  be  undertaken  only  If  the 
administration  makes  a  broader  decision  to 
follow  up  the  initial  landing  of  men  on  the 
moon  with  development  of  the  manned  lunar 
base. 

A  lunar  logistics  vehicle,  designed  to  be 
launched  by  the  Saturn  V  rocket,  beUig  de- 
veloped for  the  Apollo  program,  probably 
would  cost  $3  billion  to  $8  billion  to  develop 
and  close  to  $1  billion  a  year  to  operate. 


"In  our  estimation  the  manned  space  sta- 
tion is  the  first  thing  that  should  be  done. 
It  will  contribute  more  to  space  technology." 
asserts  a  NASA  official. 

Without  the  Initiation  of  major  programs, 
NASA's  planning  experts  argue,  the  agency 
already  has  passed  the  peak  of  its  need  for 
new  appropriations  In  some  areas.  It's  esti- 
mated, for  example,  that  the  fiscal  1965  re- 
quest for  funds  for  faclUty  construction  wUl 
be  substantially  below  thU  year's.  New  con- 
struction money  of  about  $600  million  may 
be  sought,  compared  with  a  fiscal  1964  re- 
quest of  $800  million  and  congressional  au- 
thorization of  $713  million.  Even  so,  because 
of  the  slow  pace  of  obligation  of  construction 
funds,  actual  expenditures  for  constructing 
new  facilities  will  continue  to  rise  from  this 
fiscal  year's  $582  mUUon. 

FURTHER     PERSONNEL    INCREASES 

The  agency  hasn't  yet  determined  at  what 
point  Its  manpower  requirements  will  level 
off,  and  further  Increases  In  personnel  prob- 
ably will  be  asked  for  fiscal  1965.  The  agen- 
cy's work  force  stood  at  39,000  on  July  1  and 
probably  will  rise  to  about  32,000  by  next 
June  30.  Even  without  additional  staff,  ap- 
propriations and  expenditures  for  personnel 
and  operations  probably  will  rise  about  10 
percent  In  fiscal  1965.  The  fiscal  1964  request 
was  $553  million  and  Congress  authorized 
$518  million. 

The  major  factor  in  the  agency's  apparent 
ability  to  hold  the  line  on  its  fiscal  1965 
appropriations  is  a  leveling  off  In  the  de- 
mands of  Its  manned  space  flight  program, 
accounting  for  about  70  percent  of  the  agen- 
cy's total  budget.  Planners  calculate  fiscal 
1964  win  represent  the  peak  appropriations 
requirements  for  some  segments  of  the 
manned  space  filght  effort. 

It  isnt  anticipated,  for  example,  th^t  ap- 
propriations requirements  for  the  two-man 
Gemini  spacecraft,  under  prime  contract  to 
McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp..  will  be  as  high  as 
this  fiscal  year's  $306  million.  It's  also  esti- 
mated that  appropriations  requirements  for 
Project  Apollo  have  reached  or  are  nearing 
their  peak.  Prime  contractors  for  Apollo  are 
North  American  Aviation,  Inc.,  and  Grum- 
man Aircraft  Engineering  Corp. 


MASSIVE    CANADIAN   WHEAT   DEAL 

WITH  U.S.S.R.  HURTS   CAUSE   OF 

FREE  WORLD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  newspapers  disclosed  that 
Canada  had  Just  closed  the  biggest  wheat 
deal  In  history  with  the  Soviet  Union  In 
an  agreement  to  sell  the  Soviet  Union 
$500  million  worth  of  wheat.  Frankly, 
I  was  shocked  and  surprised  by  this 
agreement.  The  Soviet  Union  does  not 
need  additional  wheat  for  its  own  con- 
sumption. It  produces  more  than  it 
needs.  It  has  been  in  the  past  a  wheat 
exporter,  and  it  is  still  an  exporter  of 
wheat. 

The  Soviet  Union  will  use  this  wheat 
to  continue  to  have  economic  influence 
and  domination  over  its  satellites  by 
using  such  wheat  for  export. 

Thirty-three  million  dollars  worth  of 
that  wheat — and  this  Is  firmly  in  the 
agreement — will  go  to  Cuba;  and  the 
Soviet  Union  will  be  saved  a  great  deal 
of  freight  cost  by  shipping  it  from  Can- 
ada to  Cuba  instead  of  from  Black  Sea 
ports  to  Cuba. 

From  any  standpoint,  it  seems  to  me, 
this  is  not  good  for  the  free  world  or 
the  United  States. 

There  is  another  article  in  the  New 
York  Times,  on  the  following  page,  un- 
der the  heading.  "UJS.  Hopes  To  Oain 


From  Wheat  Sale."  It  is  true  that  we 
gain  indirectly  in  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  situation,  because  the  wheat  was 
sold  for  gold.  It  is  true  that  Canada 
is  our  best  customer.  It  is  true  that 
there  may  be  some  benefit  in  opening 
up  markets — the  wish  is  there  ex- 
pressed— for  our  wheat  in  future  years. 
But  it  must  be  realized  that  whatever 
surcease  from  a  hot  war  we  may  be  able 
to  achieve  through  the  test  ban  treaty — 
and  we  all  hope  and  pray  to  achieve  it — 
wa  are  in  stern  and  strict  economic  com- 
petition with  the  Soviet  Union.  Khru- 
shchev has  said  he  intends  to  bury  us, 
and  he  intends  to  do  it. 

This  wheat  deal  is  bound  to  help  the 
economy  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  almost 
no  other  kind  of  assistance  could. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  suffering  primar- 
ily because  she  has  an  inefBcient  farm 
economy.  Almost  half  of  her  people 
work  on  the  farm.  This  means  that 
those  people  cannot  be  taken  off  the 
farms  and  put  into  factories.  This  wheat 
deal  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  Soviet 
economy.  It  will  have  a  similar  favor- 
able effect  on  Castro's  economy. 

I  hope  this  kind  of  agreement,  which 
was  reportedly  not  objected  to  in  Wash- 
ington, will  be  given  far  greater  consid- 
eration, in  all  its  implications,  before 
this  kind  of  an  agreement  is  approved  in 
the  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
following  articles  which  were  published 
in  the  New  York  Times^  of  Tuesday: 
"Huge  Wheat  Sale  Closed  in  Canada"; 
"U.S.  Hopes  To  Gsiin  From  Wheat  Sale"; 
"Soviet  Crop  Loss  Estimated  at  10  Per- 
cent." which  appeared  in  today's  New 
York  Times;  and  "Khnishchev  Calls 
Farms  Wasteful." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Sept.  17,  1968] 
Hugs  Wheat  Sale  Closed  in  Canada 

(By  Raymond  E>anieU) 
Ottawa,  September  16. — Canada  closed  an 
agreement  today  to  sell  the  Soviet  Union 
nearly  $500  million  worth  of  wheat,  the 
largest  sale  of  grain  for  delivery  in  1  year 
ever  transacted. 

Cuba  was  a  direct  beneficiary.  Of  the 
total  198  million  bushels  in  the  agreement, 
16.5  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  flour  worth 
$33  million  are  few  deUvery  by  the  Soviet 
Union  to  Cuba. 

The  only  transaction  comparable  in  sise 
Is  a  $580  million  foreign-aid  sale  of  U.S. 
wheat  to  India.  That  agreement,  to  expire 
June  30,  1964,  covered  a  S-year  period. 

The  agreement,  the  third  between  the  two 
countries,  calls  for  deliveries  five  times  as 
large  as  those  provided  for  under  any  previ- 
ous agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Soviet  purchase  Is  also  larger  by  about  40 
million  bushels  than  the  recent  long-term 
purchase  by  Communist  China  of  187  mil- 
lion bushels. 

TTNITEO  STATES  INTORMED 

MltcheU  Sharp,  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  who  negotiated  the  agreement 
for  Canada  said  the  United  States  had  been 
Informed  that  part  of  the  wheat  waa  to  be 
delivered  to  Cuba  and  had  offered  no  objec- 
tions. The  Soviet  Union  will  be  responsible 
for  transpKDrting  the  wheat,  he  said. 

Recently,  the  Ontario  Wheat-Marketing 
Board,  acting  on  its  own,  sold  1.8  million 
bushels  of  wheat  to  a  foreign  buyer  and  It 
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was  reported  that  It  waa  destined  for  Cvba. 
Canada  h&s  been  selling  aklmmed  milk  pow- 
der to  Cuba  directly  for  some  time. 

Under  the  terma  of  the  agreement  signed 
today,  Canada  will  deliver  at  lU  porta  53 
million  long  tona  or  198  million  buahels  of 
wheat  and  675  million  long  tona  or  29.5 
million  buahela  oX  wheat  floxir  by  July  1964. 
From  the  porta,  the  Soviet  Union  haa  the 
reaponalblllty  of  tranaportlng  the  grain. 

The  agreement  waa  algned  by  Mr.  Sharp, 
and  8.  A.  Borlaov,  Soviet  First  Deputy  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Trade,  who  has  been  here  as 
head  of  a  Soviet  trade  delegation  for  the 
last  3  weeks  to  negotiate  the  purchase. 

The  agreement  provides  for  short-term. 
Government-guaranteed  credit  through  July 
1964.  The  Soviet  Union  has  agreed  to  buy 
600  000  long  tons  or  18.7  million  buahels 
more  wheat  or  flour  in  1965.  This  would 
be  worth  about  »36  mUllon,  a  relatively 
■mall  amount,  which  It  waa  said  might  be 
Increased  If  the  Soviet  Union  needs  to  sup- 
plement Its  own  crop  fiirther. 

It  Is  understood  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
acting  as  an  Intermediary  for  Cuba  because 
Havana  lacks  the  dollars  to  buy  wheat  di- 
rectly. The  Soviet  Union  Is  understood  to 
have  accrued  the  necessary  dollars  through 
recent  gold  sales.  Mr.  Sharp  noted  that 
Canada  insists  on  payment  in  doUars. 

VOLT7MX    ST7KPKISING 

What  la  most  siirprislng  about  the  agree- 
ment la  the  volume  of  deliveries.  Fulflll- 
ment  of  the  commitment  within  a  year  will 
poee  serious  logistical  problems,  tax  the  ca- 
pacity of  Canadian  flour  mills  and  lower  the 
reserve  in  Canadian  granaries  to  about  the 
safety  level  or  less  than  500.000  bushels. 

Mr.  Sharp  said  at  a  news  conference  that 
the  agreement,  coming  after  Canada's  sale 
this  summer  of  187  million  bushels  of  wheat 
to  Conmiunlst  China  over  a  3-year  period, 
would  not  Interfere  with  commitments  to 
supply  major  markets  in  Britain.  Europe, 
Japan,  Asia,  and  elsewhere  under  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Agreement. 

It  might,  however,  prevent  Canada  from 
carrying  out  her  planned  expansion  of  for- 
eign aid  to  underdeveloped  countries  In  the 
form  of  glfta  of  grain. 

Canada,  Mr.  Sharp  said,  will  not  try  to 
sell  any  more  wheat  this  year.  However,  It 
Is  reported  that  a  Polish  delegation  Is  com- 
ing to  try  to  make  additional  purchase.  Po- 
land has  bought  Canadian  wheat  for  several 
years. 

Mr.  Sharp  said  the  Soviet  delegation  had 
made  no  secret  of  Its  Intention  to  distribute 
scone  of  the  huge  grain  purchase  among  its 
satellites  in  Eastern  Europe  as  well  as  in 
Cuba. 

Mr.  Borlsov  said  in  a  statement,  read  in 
Russian  and  translated,  that  weather  in  the 
Soviet  Union  had  adversely  affected  the  So- 
viet wheat  crop,  forcing  his  country  to  buy 
from  other  countries.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  also  bought  substantial  quantities 
of  wheat  from  Australia. 

Futxire  pxirchases  of  wheat  from  Canada 
for  delivery  to  Soviet  ports  near  Canada 
could  be  "economically  Justified  and  proper," 
Mr.  Borlsov  said.  He  declared  that  this 
would  "depend  on  how  much  Canada  Is  able 
to  enlarge  Its  purchases  of  Soviet  goods." 
Because  the  economies  of  Canada  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  somewhat  similar,  any 
great  expansion  of  Russian  exports  to  this 
country  is  regarded  as  unlikely. 

The  wheat  sale  waa  made  possible  by  the 
Export  Credit  Insxirance  Corporation,  a  Gov- 
ernment body,  which  agreed  to  provide  guar- 
antees to  a  maximum  of  $200  million  at  any 
one  time.  The  sale  w&a  for  26  percent  cash 
for  each  shipment,  with  one-third  of  the 
balance  payable  after  6.  12.  and  18  months 
frcxn  the  date  of  shipment. 

The  agreement  Is  expected  to  set  a  record 
for  wheat  export  In  a  single  year.  The 
Canadian  Wheat  Board,  whose  chairman. 
W.  C.  McNamara,  took  part  in  the  negotia- 
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4ons,  estimated  that  total  exports  this  year 
Ivould  amount  to  550  million  bushels,  against 
$86  million  btiahels  In  1962-63.  the  best  post- 
War  year.  Sales  of  550  million  bushels  would 
represent  foreign-exchange  earnings  of  more 
than  $1  bUllon. 

Wheat  sales  to  Communist  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union  will  go  a  long  way  toward  en- 
abling Canada  to  cover  Its  chronic  Imbalance 
tot  trade  with  the  United  States,  running  at 
the  rate  of  about  $1  billion  a  year. 
j  The  wheat  and  flour  purchased  by  the  So- 
viet Union  for  delivery  this  year.  Including 
purchases  outside  the  agreement,  amount  to 
^39  million  bushels. 

I  Because  of  the  Immense  volume  of  grain 
movements  to  the  ports  in  so  short  a  time. 
H.  R.  Crump  and  Donald  Gordon,  presidents 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Canadian 
National  Railways,  were  consulted  on  the 
ability  of  their  lines  to  handle  the  traffic. 
They  expressed  confidence  that  they  could 
jdo  BO.  although  It  would  mean  doubling  the 
crafllc. 

Arrangements  have  been  made,  Mr.  Sharp 
Isald,  to  speed  the  movement  of  grain  carriers 
•through  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  for  the 
time  left  in  the  Ice-free  season  and  from  the 
time  It  reojjens  next  spring. 

Even  If  Canada  Is  able  to  get  the  required 
amount  of  grain  from  the  prairies  to  the 
ports  on  her  east  and  west  coasts,  It  was 
suggested  that  the  Soviet  Union  might  find 
trouble  In  getting  ships  to  carry  the  cargoes 
to  Its  ovra  ports. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  17.  19631 

UNrriD  States  Hopes  To  Gain  Prom  Whxat 

Sale 

Washington,  September  16. — VS.  agri- 
cultural officials  speculated  cautiously  to- 
day that  Canada's  $500  million  sale  of 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  might  benefit 
American   producers. 

Any  benefit.  It  was  said,  would  come  from 
Canada's  leaving  open  some  world  markets 
and  from  the  United  States  filling  demands 
with  dollar  sales.  Some  officials  said  the 
United  States  could  Increase  Its  wheat  sales 
by  more  than  200  million  bushels  In  the 
next  year  as  a  replacement  for  Canadian 
wheat.  This  could  raise  U.S.  wheat  ex- 
ports to  a  record. 

While  farm  c^Bcials  speculated  on  possible 
benefits,  officials  at  the  State  Department 
said  the  Soviet  plan  to  send  Canadian  wheat 
to  Cuba  posed  no  Issue  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

The  State  Department  officials  said  that 
wheat  was  In  the  category  of  food  and  that 
Washington  had  never  prohibited  the  ship- 
ment of  food  and  drugs  to  Cuba  under  Pre- 
mier Fidel  Castro.  Traditionally,  they  said, 
the  United  States  has  acted  on  humanitarian 
grounds — even  toward  Comniunist  China. 

POLICT  tJNDER  STTTDT 

Washington  also  wonders  whether  the  So- 
viet purchase  will  spur  the  United  States 
to  open  its  svirplus  agricultural  products  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  to  other  Communist 
countries. 

There  Is  no  legal  prohibition  of  govern- 
ment-to-government sales  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  provided  that  commercial  exporters 
obtain  export  licenses  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  The  policy,  however,  has  been 
to  rule  out  trade  In  farm  products  with 
Communist  countries  other  than  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia. 

This  Issue  has  agitated  Congress  for  several 
years.  Congress  has  prohibited  aid  to  any 
country  known  to  be  dominated  by  commu- 
nism or  Marxism.  But  It  has  permitted  sales 
and  gifts  of  sxirplua  farm  products  where  the 
President  finds  them  In  the  national  In- 
terest. 

Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  of  Minne- 
sota, the  Democratic  whip,  asserted  today 
that    the    United    States    must    change    its 


outdated  export  policies  If  it  was  to  share 
1-1  world  markets. 

Wheat  is  not  a  war  material,  he  told  the 
Senate  in  commenting  on  the  Canadian- 
Russian  agreement.  Canada,  he  said.  Is  get- 
ting dollars  for  Its  wheat  at  a  time  when 
the  United  States  needs  gold  to  help  its 
dollar  balance. 

HODGES  FAVORS  EXPANSION 

There  waa  no  official  Indication  that  the 
Soviet  purchase  had  stimulated  a  re-examl- 
natlon  of  the  VS.  policy.  Earlier  today  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce.  Luther  H.  Hodges  said 
he  had  planned  to  suggest  to  President  Ken- 
nedy that  the  United  States  might  expand 
trade  with  Communist  countries  In  the  wake 
of  the  easing  of  tensions  and  the  treaty  for 
a  limited  ban  on  nuclear  tests. 

Mr.  Hodges  spoke  on  the  television  pro- 
gram "Today"  over  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  network  before  Canada  announced 
the  Soviet  agreement.  He  did  not  specifically 
Include  farm  products.  The  Secretary  said, 
"We  ought  to  follow  somewhat  more  what  our 
allies  have  been  for  the  last  several  years — 
namely,  to  sell  goods." 

The  Department  of  Commerce  will  hold  a 
White  House  conference  tomorrow  on  pro- 
moting exports.  President  Kennedy  will 
speak,  and  Mr.  Hodges  said  he  planned  to 
carry  his  plea  to  the  President  then. 

Analysts  of  Soviet  agriculture  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  commented  that 
the  Canadian  sale  might  Indicate  that  the 
Russian  grain  shortage  was  worse  than  had 
been  believed.  But  they  bad  no  definite 
word. 

Agriculture  officials  Indicated  that  If  the 
United  States  could  add  to  Its  exports,  wheat 
prices  would  generally  be  strengthened.  But, 
they  pointed  out,  this  applied  to  the  cur- 
rent wheat  crop  and  would  have  no  affect 
on  the  1964  crop. 

price  drop  expected 
Official  predictions  are  that  wheat  prices 
will  drop  sharply  next  year.  This  Is  based 
on  producers'  rejection  of  the  administra- 
tion's tough  new  wheat-output  control  pro- 
posal earlier  this  year.  That  program  would 
have  guaranteed  producers  $2  a  bushel,  com- 
pared with  the  predicted  1964  price  of  about 
$1.30. 

One  cause  of  worry,  officials  said.  Is  that 
with  the  Canadian  sale  opening  sales  for 
U.S.  wheat,  and  with  a  resultant  stif- 
fening of  prices,  producers  may  be  In- 
duced to  plant  more.  Winter  wheat,  the 
bulk  of  the  U.S.  crop.  Is  going  Into  the 
ground  now  for  harvest  next  year. 

One  reason  for  caution  by  farm  officials  Is 
that  Canada  has  had  two  successive  bumper 
wheat  crops.  The  1962  production  was  560 
million  bushels;  this  year's  yield,  estimated 
at  706  million  could  amount  to  750  million. 
Canada  could  easily  handle  the  550  million 
bushels  for  domestic  and  export  needs,  the 
officials  said,  but  this  year's  crop  provided 
her  with  a  200-mllllon  bushel  surplus  to  be 
drained  off  by  the  Soviet  Union.  At  the 
same  time,  they  noted,  Canada  has  notified 
some  customers  that  she  cannot  fulfill  all  her 
commitments. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  17,  1963) 

Soviet  Crop  Loss  Estimated  at  10  Percent 

(By  Tad  Szulc) 

Washington,  September  17. — U.S.  special- 
ists on  Soviet  agriculture  and  trade  today 
ascribed  Moscow's  purchase  of  Canadian 
wheat  to  a  drop  of  perhaps  10  percent  In  the 
Soviet  crop. 

A  contract  for  the  Russian  purchase  oi 
more  than  6  million  metric  tons  of  wheat  and 
wheat  flour  was  signed  In  Ottawa  yesterday. 

The  purchase  was  necessary,  the  U.S. 
specialists  said,  because  even  In  past  years 
the  Soviet  crop  haa  provided  only  slightly 
more  than  enough  to  meet  consumer 
demands. 


1963 
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This  year's  drop,  combined  with  the  new 
needs  of  Cuba  and  Eastern  Europe,  left  the 
Soviet  Union  with  a  substantial  deflclt. 

Weather  conditions  were  believed  to  be  the 
main  cause  for  the  decrease  in  output. 

The  estimate  here  was  that  the  Canadian 
purchase  was  the  equivalent  of  about  1 
month  of  Soviet  domestic  consumption. 
Officials  warned  that  precise  figures  were  not 
possible  because  Soviet  export  commitments 
are  not  fully  known. 

demands  on  crop  shown 

The  demands  on  the  Soviet  wheat  crop, 
both  domestic  and  International,  were  Illus- 
trated by  Soviet  Insistence  that  the  entire 
agreement  be  conditioned  on  Canada's  ac- 
ceptence  of  the  shipment  to  Cuba  of  465.000 
metric  tons  of  wheat  and  flour  from  the 
purchase. 

Canada  advised  the  United  States  of  this 
condition  when  the  State  Department  asked 
whether  the  deliveries  to  Cuba  were  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  transaction. 

Figures  for  Soviet  wheat  and  flour  exports 
to  Cuba  indicated  today  that  Moscow  had 
decided  to  meet  Its  pledges  of  wheat  to 
Cuba  through  purchases  of  Canadian  wheat. 
This,  experts  here  stressed,  showed  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  rather  pay  in  dollars  for 
supplying  Cuba  with  whfat  and  flour,  now 
among  the  essential  staples  consvmied  on  the 
Island  than  take  them  out  of  her  own 
supplies. 

The  Cuban  wheat  and  flour  needs  grew 
from  292,000  metric  tons  in  1961  to  the 
465.000  tons  this  year,  largely  to  make  up 
for  a  drastic  decrease  In  Cuban  food  prodvic- 
tlon  Including  rice,  black  beans,  and  ma- 
langa.  a  turnip-type  edible  root. 

MOSCOW    WILL    &AVX 

In  overall  terms,  however,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment Is  making  a  saving  In  buying  the 
wheat  for  Cuba  from  Canada,  because  freight 
cosu  from  Canada  to  Cuba  are  only  a  frac- 
tion of  what  Moscow  pays  for  shipments 
from  Black  Sea  ports. 

ATTTirM     IN     BLOC     MAKE     DEltANDS 

In  addition  to  the  rising  Cuban  needs,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  known  to  be  under  pressure 
to  provide  wheat  and  grain  in  considerable 
quantities  to  Its  Eastern  European  allies, 
notably  Poland  and  East  Germany,  because 
of  their  own  crop  failures,  also  caused  by 
poor  weather. 

Even  before  the  Soviet  harvest  shortages 
became  known.  Poland  indicated  her  eager- 
ness to  obtain  additional  U.S.  wheat  on  loan 
under  the  commodity  sxirplus  program  and  to 
purchase  a  sizable  amount  of  wheat  in 
Canada. 

She  had  been  receiving  U.S.  wheat  and 
other  farm  commodities  under  the  surplvis 
program  for  the  last  5  years,  but  she  Is  re- 
ported to  be  having  difficulty  In  opening 
negotiations  with  Washington. 

Cuba,  which  ran  out  of  foreign  exchange 
in  1961,  has  been  depending  exclusively  on 
Soviet  shipments  financed  by  credit  ar- 
rangement. In  an  article  In  the  June  issue 
of  U.R5.S.,  a  Soviet  magazine  In  Spanish, 
a  Soviet  trade  representative,  P.  Sakun,  wrote 
that  "the  supply  of  bread  to  the  Cuban 
population  Is  carried  out  completely  through 
the  supply  of  Soviet  wheat  and  flour." 

What  now  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
the  first  signs  of  Soviet  difficulty  In  deliver- 
ing wheat  and  flour  to  allies  came  In  a 
broadcast  by  the  Havana  radio  last  month. 
The  radio  announced  that  the  production  of 
crackers  and  poodles  would  have  to  be  cur- 
tailed temporarily. 

VS.  specialists  say  that  while  the 
Soviet  Union  reported  a  wheat  produc- 
tion of  70  million  metric  tons  last  year,  the 
figure  waa  probably  closer  to  55  million  tons. 
The  size  of  the  Canadian  purchase  Indi- 
cates that  the  1963  production  will  be  less 
than  50  million  tons. 


(From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  18.  1968] 
Khrubhchbt  Calls  Fa«m«  Wabtetul 

Moscow.  September  17. — Premier  Khru- 
shchev has  demanded  an  all-out  effort  to 
"Improve  the  management  of  Soviet  agrlcxil- 
ture." 

Speaking  In  Volgograd  yesterday  to  re- 
gional officials  responsible  for  state  farms 
and  Irrigation  projects,  the  Premier  chlded 
"people  who  cling  to  their  old  habits  and 
who  cannot  get  rid  of  the  bureaucratic 
style  of  management." 

The  speech  was  printed  tonight  In  Iz- 
vestla,  the  government  newspaper.  It  occu- 
pied the  greater  part  of  the  paper's  front 
page  and  almost  an  entire  Inside  page. 

The  Premier  stressed  the  questions  of 
fertilizer  and  Irrigation,  both  long  of  spe- 
cial Interest  to  him. 

He  disclosed  that  the  central  committee 
of  the  Communist  Party,  after  prolonged  de- 
bate, had  decided  recently  to  create  a  new 
administration  exclusively  responsible  for 
the  construction  and  operation  of  all  irri- 
gation works  in  the  country. 

OUTPUT  TO  BE  INCREASE© 

Mr.  Khrxifihchev  also  said  the  central  com- 
mittee had  concluded  that  it  was  of  prime 
national  importance  to  Increase  the  produc- 
tion of  mineral  fertilizer  and  to  insure  that 
existing  stocks  of  fertilizer  were  being  used 
effectively. 

"We  must  spare  no  effort  to  Increase  the 
production  of  fwtUlzer."  Mr.  Khrushchev 
added. 

He  said  that  present  plans  called  for  an 
increase  of  fertilizer  production  from  20 
million  tons  this  year  to  29  million  tons  next 
year  and  to  35  million  tons  in  1965.  The 
goal  of  35  million  tons  Is  equal  to  the  1962 
fertilizer  output  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
KhrushcheT  noted.  -..^^ 

The  Premier  cited  the  car>^ipdth  which 
American  farmers  protected  their  fertilizer  in 
plastic  bags  In  contrast  with  the  neglectful 
practices  in  the  Soviet  Union,  where,  he  said, 
piles  of  fertilizer  were  aUowed  to  freea  for 
children  to  sledge  down  on. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  also  criticized  tiie  cost  of 
vegetables,  declaring  that  it  waf  "a  shame" 
that  Soviet  agriculture  with  Its  modem  ma- 
chinery had  allowed  the  price  of  vegeUbles 
to  rise  so  high. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  said  he  was  "not  pleased' 
with  what  he   had  seen  and  heard  In  the 
newly  irrigated  Volga-Don  region,  which  he 
Inspected  yesterday  and  where  he  made  his 
speech. 

"If  you  continue  to  woA  like  this,  then 
the  bread  received  from  such  Irrigated  lands 
will  become  bitter  because  you  spend  a  lot 
to  produce  it,"  he  cautioned. 

TUGOSLAV  TAMMS  FEAISXD 

Mr.  Khrushchev  said  that  during  his  re- 
cent visit  to  Yugoslavia  he  had  been  im- 
pressed by  the  high  yields  obUlned  on  state 
farms  there  and  by  the  effective  use  made  of 
fertilizer. 

Although  state  farms  make  up  only  30  per- 
cent of  the  Yugoslav  agricultural  area,  he 
said  they  produce  60  percent  of  the  covmtry's 
bread  grain. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  hinted  that  Instead  of  ex- 
tending the  acreage  under  cultivation  as  In 
the  past  under  his  virgin  lands  plan,  the 
Soviet  Union  would  In  the  future  concentrate 
on  Intensifying  production  on  existing  acre- 
age, mostly  through   the  wider  use  of  fer- 

The  Soviet  leader  said  that  on  the  average 
the  Soviet  Union  was  using  154  potinds  of 
mineral  fertilizer  a  hectare  (2.47  acres)  of 
arable  land  compared  with  49B  pounds  In  the 
United  States.  1.116  In  France.  1.686  In 
Britain,  and  more  than  2J00  In  West  Ger- 
many. 

"Comrade  leadera,"  the  Premier  said,  "It 
U  necessary  now  to  improve  the  management 
of  agriculture  In  the  most  resolute  way." 


Mr.  KEATING  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  supplementing  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  regarding  the  sale  of  $500 
million  worth  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, it  seems  to  me  we  must  view  It  with 
mixed  emotions. 

So  far  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  con- 
cerned, it  conclusively  proves  the  failure 
of  the  Communist  agricultural  programs 
and  demonstrates  to  the  world  what  a 
poor  farmer  the  Communist  bloc  is.  As 
far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  the  sale  is 
undoubtedly  a  good  bargain  and  eco- 
nomically useful. 

But  insofar  as  this  deal  specifically 
Includes,  as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
pointed  out,  $33  million  worth  of  grain 
for  Cuba,  it  involves  a  very  serious 
breach  in  U.S.  efforts  for  economic  and 
political  Isolation  of  the  Castro  regime. 

Canada  has  always  refused  to  Join 
the  Organization  of  American  States  and 
participate  in  hemispheric  planning  ef- 
forts, but  this  move  goes  a  step  further 
than  that.  It  Is  a  direct  repudiation  of 
the  efforts  of  the  OAS  to  isolate  Castro. 
It  will  invite  leftists  throughout  the 
hemisphere  to  press  for  renewed  ties  with 
Castro  and  may  open  the  way  for  an 
even  greater  flood  of  Communist  influ- 
ence into  Latin  America. 

Furthermore,  reports  indicate  that  the 
Canadians  have  also  been  selling  skim 
milk  powder  to  Cuba  for  some  time. 

It  is  Ironic  that  for  some  time  the 
United  States  has  tried  to  move  carefully 
and  restrict  its  Public  Law  480  sales  of 
grain,  which  represent  a  substantial  and 
effective  pert  of  our  foreign  aid  program 
in  order  not  to  offend  nations  like  Can- 
ada. Our  aid  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, in  other  words,  has  been  deliberate- 
ly held  down  to  please  Canadian  grain 
sellers.  Yet.  Canada  has  one  of  the 
smallest  foreign-aid  programs  In  the  en- 
tire free  world.  Proportionate  to  Can- 
ada's gross  national  product,  the  coim- 
try  supplies  only  one-fifth  as  much  aid 
to  poorer  nations  as  the  United  States 
does  and  ranks  practically  at  the  bottom 
in  free  world  aid  programs. 

Increased  international  trade  is  all 
very  well  and  dollars  are  important  to 
every  nation.  But  I  think  it  is  extremely 
unfortunate  that  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, in  its  pursuit  for  profit,  should  de- 
liberately fiout  the  mutual  Interest  of  the 
entire  hemisphere  in  encouraging  a  So- 
viet withdrawal  from  Cuba.  In  fact, 
what  the  Canadians  have  done  is  to 
strengthen  the  Soviet  poeiUon  In  Cuba, 
by  allowing  the  Soviets  to  take  the  credit 
for  alleviating  the  food  shortage. 

This  action,  although  on  a  larger  scale 
doUarwise,  is  comparable  to  the  Inten- 
tion of  a  French  firm  in  Paris  to  seU 
Castro  equipment  to  build  a  sugar-waste 
processmg  plant,  by  which  waste  sugar 
cane  may  be  chemically  processed  into 
yeast.  This  undertaking,  on  which  I 
have  just  received  what  I  consider  posi- 
tive confirmation  from  Paris.  wtU,  like 
the  grain  sale,  tighten  the  Communist 
grip  on  Cuba. 

It  is  regrettable,  and  a  sign  of  the 
half-heaJi»d  manner  In  which  our  own 
shipping  and  other  restrictions  have 
been  applied,  that  there  has  been  not 
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one  single  word  of  protest  or  condemna- 
tion by  our  Oovemment  on  these  moves. 

I  did  not  know  until  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  spoke  that  our  State  Depart- 
ment had  actuj^  approved  of  this  sale. 
At  least  I  know  that  there  has  been  no 
protest  or  condemnation  of  it.  I  hope  it 
Is  not  indicative  that  there  is  no  real 
will  in  Washington  to  enforce  a  strong 
boycott  against  Cuba,  and  that  our  Gov- 
ernment is  content  to  drift  with  the  tide 
and  roll  with  the  punches  that  come, 
not  only  from  the  Communist  bloc,  but, 
alas,  in  increasing  number  from  our 
allies. 

I  sun  greatly  distressed  by  this  trans- 
action insofar  as  it  represents  a  sale  to 
Cuba,  Indirectly,  and  I  share  the  concern 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  brief  statement. 

I  have  been  following  with  consider- 
able interest  the  statements  being  made 
on  the  wheat  deal  between  Canada  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  with  some  of  the  wheat 
being  shipped  to  Cuba. 

It  is  a  little  surprising  to  me  to  hear  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  state  on  the  floor 
that  this  was  done  with  the  approval  of 
the  administration  in  Washington.  I 
was  always  imder  the  impression  that 
Canada,  being  a  sovereign  nation,  does 
what  it  does  in  its  own  best  Interest,  as 
we  do  also. 

While  I  certainly  have  my  doubts  and 
do  not  approve  of  the  action  with  regard 
to  Cuba,  I  point  out  that  this  matter  is 
Canada's  business,  and  Canada's  business 
akme. 

I  would  also  point  out,  on  the  subject 
of  wheat,  that  we  have  shipped  a  good 
deal  of  wheat  to  our  friends  in  Western 
Europe,  and  that  certain  allegations  have 
been  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and 
certain  proofs  have  been  forthcoming, 
to  the  effect  that  some  of  the  wheat 
which  we  shipped  to  our  friends  in  West- 
em  Eiirope  has,  at  times,  has  been  milled 
and  shipped  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Therefore  I  would  suggest  that  we  look 
at  this  matter  with  a  little  understand- 
ing. I  do  not  approve  of  what  Canada 
has  done,  but  Canada,  being  a  sovereign 
co\intry.  does  what  it  desires,  and  what 
it  does  is  not  dependent  up>on  approval  in 
Washington.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge there  has  been  no  approval  in  Wash- 
ington of  what  Canada  has  done  in  con- 
nection with  this  wheat  deal. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  colloquy  we  have 
been  hearing  in  connection  with  the  sale 
of  Canadian  wheat  to  Russia  has  been 
quite  interesting.  It  is  significant  that, 
as  the  need  for  wheat  in  Communist 
China  increased,  our  own  exports  in- 
creased materially.  There  is  no  use  try- 
ing to  fool  ourselves.  If  any  of  the  coun- 
tries behind  the  Iron  Ciirtain  want 
American  goods,  they  can  get  them,  al- 
though they  must  go  through  a  third 
country,  which  skims  off  the  cream. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Usually  they  are 
our  allies. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes;  our  own  allies. 
They  are  doing  a  land  ofiBce  business.  I 
do  not  want  to  add  to  anyone's  discon- 
tent, but  I  have  Just  read  that  the  Aus- 
tralians have  sold  $100  million  worth  of 
wheat  to  Russia. 


What  is  the  solution?  Shall  we  sever 
reteitions  with  Australia  and  Canada? 

^tead  of  constantly  complaining,  we 
should  make  some  suggestions  about 
what  to  do  about  the  situation.  So  far 
as  I  know,  the  only  thing  we  can  do  is 
to  break  off  diplomatic  relations  with 
Australia  and  Canada,  and  perhaps  also 
with  Germany,  France.  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, and  Italy,  and  all  our  other  good 
frKends. 

t  am  satisfied  that  our  friends  are 
doing  a  land  oflBce  business  with  Com- 
munist countries  and  taking  a  very  sub- 
stantial profit  on  the  materials  and  pro- 
duction which  we  sell  to  them. 

^  Cuba  wants  to  get  powdered  milk 
or  I  flour  from  American  wheat,  it  can  get 
it  3  so  can  Himgary  and  Rumania  and 
Rissia.  To  get  it.  of  course,  it  must  go 
through  a  third  party. 

Therefore,  we  ought  to  hear  some  rec- 
odmiendations  as  to  what  to  do  about 
thie  situation. 

Certainly  the  U.S.  Government  does 
not  have  to  approve  Canadian  transac- 
tions or  Australian  transactions  with  any 
other  country.  The  only  recourse  would 
bel  retaliation.  What  form  that  retalia- 
tion should  take.  I  do  not  know.  The 
fajct  remains  that  our  best  friends  are 
cleaning  up  on  us,  and  we  are  taking  it 
out  on  complaints. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
th|e  Senator  yield? 

^Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

jMr.  PROXMIRE.  The  article  pub- 
li$hed  in  the  New  York  Times,  which  I 
reiad.  states: 

Mitchell  Sharp,  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  who  negotiated  the  agreement  for 
C&nada.  said  the  United  States  had  been  In- 
formed that  part  of  the  wheat  waa  to  be  de- 
livered to  Cuba  and  had  offered  no  objections. 

Another  article  published  in  yester- 
day's New  York  Times  states: 

tWhlle  farm  ofllclal«  speculated  on  possible 
baneflts,  offlclalfl  at  the  State  Department  said 
the  Soviet  plan  to  send  Canadian  wheat  to 
Cuba  posed  no  issue  between  the  United 
S1)at«8  and  Canada. 

At  least  no  objection  was  made  by  the 
UiS.  Govenunent,  and  certainly  no  re- 
liictance  was  shown  on  our  part  toward 
hliving  the  deal  go  through.  There  was 
nt  protest.  No  reservation  was  ex- 
pressed with  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  ought  to  be  fair.  I  know  he 
wtints  to  be  fair.  So  far  as  the  State 
Department  is  concerned,  it  has  not  been 
a»ked.  and  it  should  not  be  asked  by  the 
Canadians  as  to  what  they  should  or 
should  not  do.  After  all,  Canada  is  a 
sovereign  nation,  as  I  have  tried  to  indi- 
cate. What  the  Senator  says  does  not  in- 
dicate that  the  State  Department  had 
approved  the  wheat  deal. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  read  again  from 
yesterday's  New  York  Times: 

Mitchell  Sharp,  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  who  negotiated  the  agreement 
for  Canada,  said  the  United  States  had  been 
Informed  that  part  of  the  wheat  waa  to  be 
delivered  to  Cuba,  and  had  offered  no  ob- 
J^tlons. 

I  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  good  would 
iti  have  done? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  could  at  least 
h^ve  disagreed  with  it.    We  coxild  have 


said  we  do  not  like  It.    We  could  at  least 
have  stated  our  position. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Suppose  they  told 
us  they  did  not  like  what  we  were  doing. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  long  as  they  in- 
formed us.  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
State  Department  did  not  like  it,  it  could 
have  said  so.  It  is  possible  Canada 
might  not  proceed  against  our  expressed 
opposition.  If  she  did  proceed,  it  would 
be  possible  for  this  country  to  consider 
steps  that  might  discourage  such  action 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  Canada's 
business.    That  is  the  answer. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  Canadians  ship 
wheat  from  Canada  to  Cuba,  it  is  less 
expensive  than  shipping  it  from  Russia. 
Last  year  our  exports  of  wheat  to  West- 
ern Europe  increased  tremendously,  go- 
ing above  7  million  bushels.  No  doubt 
some  of  that  was  shipped  to  Red  China. 
It  is  cheaper  to  ship  Canadian  wheat 
to  Cuba  than  to  have  it  reshipped,  and 
the  same  is  true  with  respect  to  wheat 
shipped  to  Red  China,  or  to  any  other 
part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  point  I  wish  to 
make  is  that  we  should  try  to  make  it  as 
expensive,  difficult,  and  onerous  for  the 
Cojjimunist  nations  as  possible,  not  as 
easy  and  convenient  as  we  can  make  it. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  recommend  that  the  United 
States  sever  diplomatic  relations  with 
Canada,  Australia.  France.  West  Ger- 
many, and  Belgium? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Certainly  not;  I  say 
we  should  have  protested  and  made  our 
position  clear. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  think 
we  should  tell  Canada.  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  other  nations  how  to  con- 
duct their  business? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  that  when 
Canada  informs  us  that  she  plans  to  sell 
to  Russia  wheat  that  Russia  will  send  to 
Cuba,  we  should  say  we  opi>ose  that  ac- 
tion because  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  do.  Our 
allies  can  do  it;  they  are  sovereign  na- 
tions. But  we  should  at  least  make  our 
position  clear  to  them;  that  is  all  I  ask. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  They  will  go  ahead  and 
ship  it  anyway. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Why  assume  this 
great  nation  is  so  impotent?  This  way 
they  do  it  with  our  tacit  approval. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Even  if  we  should  say. 
"No."  very  few  countries  would  do  what 
we  ask.  Even  Vietnam  would  not  do 
what  we  want  it  to  do. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  can  hardly 
blame  or  criticize  our  allies  for  assisting 
the  Communist  bloc  if  our  State  Depart- 
ment, which  is  informed  of  these  ac- 
tions, does  not  at  least  go  on  record  dis- 
approving them.  If  Canada  takes  such 
action,  as  it  has  done,  without  notifying 
our  Government,  or  does  it  over  the  pro- 
test of  our  Government,  we  should  criti- 
cize Canada.  But  when  Canada  informs 
us,  and  our  State  Department  indicates 
no  objection,  the  criticism  and  it  should 
be  emphatic  should  be  lodged  with  the 
State  Department,  not  with  Canada. 
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A  FLOWER  FOR  THEIR  GRAVES 
Mr.  GRUENINO.    Mr.  President,  last 
night's  Washington  Evening  Star  con- 


tained three  interrelated  items  on  the 
disgraceful  and  loathsome  happenings 
in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  where  repeated 
bombings  and  now  the  killings  of  in- 
nocent children  while  attending  Sun- 
day School  in  their  church  have  put  the 
spotlight  on  the  too-long  delayed  strug- 
gle for  tqual  rights  for  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States  regardless  of  the  color 
of  their  skin. 

The  flrst  article,  written  by  columnist 
David  Lawrence,  urges  the  Negro  to  go 
glow — not  to  push  things  too  fast.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  Mr.  Lawrence  should 
ask  himself  whether  if  he  were  bom  a 
Negro  he  would  consider  it  pushing  too 
fast  if,  100  years  after  he  had  been 
promised  equality  and  was  still  being 
denied  equal  educational  opportunities, 
equal  employment  opportunities,  equal 
accommodations,  he  too  would  think 
it  was  pushing  things  too  Tar  to 
want  these  constitutionally  guaranteed 
rights — now. 

The  second  item  is  an  editorial  in  the 
same  issue  of  the  Star  disagreeing  with 
Mr.  Lawrence.  I  agree  with  that  edi- 
torial. I  agree  with  its  view  that  Mr. 
Lawrence's  comments  are  "tasteless  and 
absurd."  In  the  light  of  what  has  been 
happening  in  Birmingham,  as  the  Star 
says  editorially  "this  is  a  time  for  shame. 
not  for  self-righteousness." 

Finally,  a  column  from  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  written  by  its  editor,  Eu- 
gene Patterson,  a  native  Georgian,  en- 
titled "A  Flower  for  the  Graves,"  tells 
eloquently  what  should  be  in  the  hearts 
of  all  of  us. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
three  Items  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  nKCORD,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
Sept.  17,  19631 
AtrswKRiNO  BttMntOHAii  Bombers — All  Sidbs 
Uboks   To  Work  Otrr   Rxfokms  and  Put 
Them  Into  Crrr  Ordinanc«8 

(By  Etovid  Lawrence) 
The   tragedy  of   Birmingham   reflects   the 
conflicts  of  angry  men.    It  emphaalzea  a  de- 
feat for  the  rule  of  reason  and  a  triumph  for 
the  spirit  of  mobocracy. 

To  preach  nonviolence,  yet  to  sanction 
street  demonstrations  which  Incite  to  vio- 
lence, Is  to  stir  up  the  deepest  emotions.  Un- 
der such  circumstances,  men  on  both  sides 
tend  to  feel  rather  than  to  think. 

Responsibility  for  the  recent  outbreaks  of 
violence  will  be  attributed  by  each  side  to  the 
other  in  the  Integration  controversy.  It  will 
be  said  that,  if  the  churches  themselves  had 
not  become  active  participant*  In  the  public 
demonstrations,  there  would  have  been  less 
resentment  In  the  communities.  It  will  be 
argued  In  reply  that  there  was  no  other  way 
to  dramatize  what  was  felt  to  be  an  Innate 
injustice,  both  in  law  and  morality. 

There  Is  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
the  bitterness  of  those  who  have  been  dis- 
criminated against  because  of  race  or  color 
produces  an  anger  that  often  brushes  aside 
pleas  for  a  rule  of  re««on  and  for  the  opera- 
tion of  a  system  of  law.  Not  so  many  years 
ago,  the  anger  of  the  mob  caused  the  lynch- 
ing of  many  an  Innocent  man.  The  mob 
always  felt  sure  that  the  suspect  was  guilty 
and  cried  out:  "Why  wsUt  for  the  courts — 
he's  guUty."  The  cry  today  U:  "Why  wait 
for  the  process  of  law — It's  too  slow." 

The  air  is  filled  with  threaU.  It  Is  being 
said  that,  unless  thla  or  that  reform  U  im- 


mediately granted,  there  wlU  be  race  violence. 
No  constructive  purpose  Is  served  by  such 
threats  and.  when  uttered  by  clergymen,  they 
are  even  more  dlscoiu-aglng.  Por  what  Is 
lacking  In  the  controversies  today  Is  the  re- 
straint that  comes  from  a  true  religious 
spirit.  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas  In  his  famous 
book  said : 

"The  angry  man  is  energetic  in  the  pursuit 
of  Justice.  But  anger  can  destroy  the  reason- 
ableness and  prudence  of  our  actions.  Pre- 
quently  angry  men  exact  a  greater  vengeance 
than  the  injury  done  to  them  merits." 

This  applies  partlctUarly  to  the  men  who 
bombed  the  Negro  church  In  Birmingham. 
They  do  not  represent  or  reflect  a  majority 
sentiment  In  the  conununlty.  They  gave 
vent  only  to  their  own  passions  of  anger, 
and  their  evU  deed  will  bring  about  an  ad- 
verse reaction  to  whatever  cause  they  had 
In  mind. 

Who  committed  the  crime — tossing  a 
bomb  that  killed  four  young  girls  In  a 
church  during  Sunday  school  services? 
Could  this  possibly  have  been  the  premed- 
itated plot  of  any  organized  movement? 
Could  It  have  been — as  some  observers  are 
Ijeglnnlng  to  siispect — the  work  of  that  small 
but  dangerous  clique  Inside  this  country 
who  capitalize  on  every  public  controversy? 
They  provoke  friction  and  violence  because 
these  will  Injure  the  Image  of  America 
throughout  the  world — an  objective  sought 
by  Commimlst  subversives  who  even  em- 
ploy some  Pswclsts  for  the  purpose  In  order 
to  conceal  the  true  origin  of  the  drive. 

It  wlU  be  of  Uttle  avail  to  accuse  any 
one  In  pubUc  offlce — or  the  people  of  Bir- 
mingham— of  responslbUlty  for  last  Bun- 
day's  crime.  This  will  tend  only  to  Increase 
bitterness  all  around.  Maybe  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  bombing  will  never  be  caught. 
Whether  In  the  North  or  South,  most  bomb- 
ings In  recent  years  have  gone  unsolved  be- 
caxise  the  bombs  can  be  tossed  from  a  speed- 
ing automobile  which  then  vanishes,  or  they 
can  be  planted  clandestinely  during  the 
night. 

The  answer  to  the  country's  race  problem 
WlU  not  come  from  bombings  any  more 
than  it  will  come  from  demonstrations, 
however  orderly  they  may  appear  to  be. 
The  right  of  petition  under  the  Constitution 
can  be  effectively  exercised  In  less  spectacu- 
lar ways. 

Whatever  Congress  may  do  at  this  session 
will  be  regarded  as  Inadequate  by  angry  men 
anxious  to  accomplish  overnight  what  must 
take  a  long  time  to  achieve.  Por,  as  past 
experience  Indicates,  customs  and  ways  of 
life  are  not  surrendered  under  threat  or  In 
an  atmosphere  of  passion. 

This  country  has  prided  Itself  on  Its  con- 
stltutlonsJ  system — a  govenunent  of  written 
laws.  Unjust  laws  are  not  repealed  by  mob 
violence  but  by  steady  and  persistent  pleas 
In  the  covirt  of  public  opinion.  The  means 
of  communication  are  ntmierous  today  and 
are  available  to  proponents  or  opponents  of 
any  legislation. 

The  theory  that  demonstrations  are  es- 
sential to  the  wlxmlng  of  public  opinion 
falls  to  take  Into  account  that,  In  an  atmos- 
phere of  anger  and  bitter  resentment,  there 
Is  no  hunum  progress  If  laws  are  passed  be- 
fore the  electorate  has  really  been  persuaded 
of  their  Justness  through  application  of  the 
rule  of  reason.  Violence  begets  more  vio- 
lence. It  doesn't  vanish  when  provocative 
speeches  are  made  In  the  name  of  nonvio- 
lence. It  Is  a  time  for  self-examination 
by  all  Bides  of  the  current  controversy. 
There  siirely  are  In  every  community  men  of 
all  races  who  can  sit  down  together  to  work 
out  needed  reforms  and  gradually  put  them 
Into  effect  through  city  ordinances.  They 
can  also  bring  about  the  passage  of  the  nec- 
essary State  or  Pederal  laws  to  deal  with  par- 
ticular barriers  to  the  better  understanding 
which  sho\Ud  prevaU  among  all  races. 


Even  this  process,  however,  takes  time  for 
education  of  the  citizens  and  a  legal  deter- 
mination of  where  private  rights  end  and 
public  rights  begin.  Time  and  reason  can 
solve  any  difficulty,  but  the  passions  of  an- 
ger will  solve  nothing — not  even  In  the  re- 
lations of  governments  or  nations,  as  the 
wars  of  the  past  have  tragically  proved. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Sept.  17,  1963] 
Mb.  Lawszncx's  Thksis 

On  the  page  opposite  this  one.  David  Law- 
rence today  advances  the  thesis  that  the 
death  of  four  Negro  children  attending  Sun- 
day school  In  Birmingham  Is  a  somewhat 
logical  result  of  the  active  efforts  of  Negroes 
to  secure  their  civil  rights  as  Americans. 

We  print  the  column  as  part  of  a  continu- 
ing effort  to  present  a  variety  of  views  on 
controversial  Issues.  But,  speaking  for  our- 
selves, we  reject  Mr.  Lawrence's  comments 
on  this  subject  as  tasteless  and  absurd. 

It  hardly  behooves  a  member  of  the  white 
majority  In  this  country  to  make  the  death 
of  these  Innocent  victims  of  bigotry  an  oc- 
casion for  a  lecture  to  the  Negro  community 
on  the  need  for  additional  restraint.  This 
Is  a  time  for  shame,  not  for  self-Hghteous- 
ness.  The  column  by  Eugene  Patterson  pi 
Atlanta,  reprinted  elsewhere  In  today's  pa- 
per, would  seem  to  represent  a  more  appro- 
priate reaction. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Sept.  17,  1©681 
A  SotJTHHiNxa  Speaks — A  Plowie  fob  th» 
GmAvxs 
(The  Atlanta  Constitution,  one  of  ths 
South's  leading  newspapers,  placed  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  bombing  of  the  Birming- 
ham church  Sunday  morning  on  the  entire 
white  South  In  the  column  printed  below, 
entitled  "A  Flower  for  the  Graves."  It  was 
written  by  Eugene  Patterson,  a  native  Geor- 
gian and  editor  of   the  Constitution  since 

IWO.)  _     _. 

A  Negro  mother  wept  In  the  street  Sunday 
morning  In  front  of  a  Baptist  church  In 
Birmingham.  In  her  hand  she  held  a  shoe, 
one  shoe,  from  the  foot  of  her  dead  child. 
We  hold  that  shoe  with  her. 

Every  one  of  us  In  the  white  South  holds 
that  small  shoe  In  his  hand. 

It  Is  too  late  to  blame  the  sick  criminals 
who  handled  the  dynamite.  The  PBI  and 
the  police  can  deal  with  that  kind.  The 
charge  against  them  is  simple.  They  klUed 
four  children. 

OtUy  we  can  trace  the  truth.  Southerner — 
you  and  I.    We  broke  those  cbUdren's  bodies. 

We  watched  the  stage  set  without  staying 
it.  We  listened  to  the  prologue  unbestlrred. 
We  saw  the  curtain  opening  with  disinterest. 
We  have  heard  the  play. 

We — who  go  on  electing  poUtlclans  who 
heat  the  kettles  of  hate. 

We who  raise  no  hand  to  silence  the  mean 

and  Uttle  men  who  have  their  nigger  Jokes. 

We — who  stand  aside  In  Imagined  recti- 
tude and  let  the  mad  dogs  that  run  in  every 
society  slide  their  leashes  from  our  hand, 
and  spring. 

We — the  heirs  of  a  proud  South,  who  pro- 
test Its  worth  and  demand  Its  recognition, 
are  the  ones  who  have  ducked  the  dlfBcult, 
skirted  the  uncomfortable,  cavUed  at  the 
challenge,  resented  the  necessary,  ration- 
alized the  unacceptable,  and  created  the  day 
sxu-ely  when  these  chUdren  would  die. 

This  Is  no  time  to  load  our  angtilsh  onto 
the  murderous  scapegoat  who  set  the  cap  m 
dynamite  of  our  own  manufacture. 

He  didn't  know  any  better. 

Somewhere  In  the  dim  and  fevered  recess 
of  an  evil  mind  he  feels  right  now  that  he 
has  been  a  hero.  He  U  only  guUty  of  mur- 
der.  He  thinks  be  has  pleased  us. 

We  of  the  white  South  wtra  know  better 
are  the  ones  who  must  take  a  harsher  Judg- 
ment. 
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,  enstod  a  cllmata  for 
child  klUtac  by  Vbam  wtoo  doot. 

^«  lynjjj  ttait  *o*  tn  our  hand.  Southemar. 
L«t  OS  «•  It  fllndght,  and  look  at  the  Uood 
on  It.  LM^  iiiBiipari  It  with  th«  unworthy 
BtMaclaM  of  KNrtltvn  pubUc  men  who  have 
traduoad  ttoa  Nagro:  maitata  It  with  the  ipee- 
tacle  of  itelUlnc  children  whoae  parents  and 
teachera  tximed  them  free  to  spit  epltheta  at 
small  huddlea  ot  Negro  schoolchildren  for  a 
week  before  thla  Sunday  In  Birmingham: 
hold  up  the  aboe  and  look  beyond  it  to  the 
statehouee  In  Mont^omerj,  where  crfDclal  at- 
titude* of  ^ift >*>"«*  have  been  spoken  In 
heat  and  angar. 

Let  us  not  lay  the  blame  on  some  brutal 
fool  who  didn't  know  any  tMtter. 

We  know  better.  We  created  the  day.  W* 
bear  the  judgment.  May  Ood  hare  mercy  on 
the  poor  South  that  has  been  so  led.  Maj 
what  has  hapr^^"^  hasten  the  day  when  the 
good  Soutik.  which  does  Uve  and  have  great 
being,  wUl  rise  to  this  challenge  of  racial 
^■\  1f^lf^mrtt% trti ng  aztd  co"»mfm  humanity,  in  the 
fuU  power  ot  lU  unasaarted  courage,  aaaert 
Itsalf. 

The  Sunday  school  play  at  Birmingham  is 
ended.  With  a  weepii^  Negro  mother,  w* 
stand  in  the  bitter  smoke  and  hold  a  shoe. 
If  our  South  is  ever  to  be  what  we  wish  it 
to  be.  we  will  plant  a  flower  of  nobler  reeolva 
for  the  South  now  upon  these  four  small 
graves  that  we  dug. 


JURY  TRIALS  FOR  STATE  OFFICIALS 
CHAROB>  WITH  CRUCNAL  CON- 
TEMPT OF  COURT  IN  VOTING 
CASKS 

Mr.  MORSB.  Mr.  President,  in  1957. 
I  wms  the  only  Senator  outside  the  South 
to  TOte  asatnst  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  A 
major  reason  why  I  did  so  was  the  in- 
clusion of  a  provision  for  Jury  trials 
for  State  officials  who  are  charged  with 
criminal  contempt  of  court  in  voting 
caaea  I  made  the  case  then  that  the 
right  to  trial  by  jury  did  not  and  should 
not  enter  into  cases  of  criminal  con- 
tempt. 

The  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  of  Sep- 
tember 13.  1663.  published  an  editorial 
commenting  on  this  issue  with  respect  to 
the  ease  ol  Oov.  Ross  Bamett.  of  Missis- 
sippi. I  aak  imanlmous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rxcobs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

Bt  JxniT  oa  Juacaf 
The  American  Civil  Ubertles  Union  has 
gone  to  the  Supreose  Court  on  the  aide  of 
Oov.  Boss  Barnett  of  Mississippi,  who  seeks 
a  Jury  trial  of  criminal  contempt  charges. 
Since  the  ACLU  strongly  opposes  the  antl- 
llbertarlan  activities  of  Governor  Bamett. 
it  deserves  great  credit  fOr  siding  with  him 
on  principle.  Neverthelees,  the  Issue  Is  not 
a  simple  one. 

What  is  the  principle?  As  stated  by  the 
ACLU.  It  ia  that  the  constitutional  guaran- 
tee of  jury  trial  should  extend  to  criminal 
contempt  cases. 

A  distinction  must  be  made  between  civil 
and  criminal  oo&tenapt.  A  man  may  purge 
himself  at  civil  contempt  of  court  by  obey- 
ing the  oourt;  "he  carries  the  keys  of  his 
prison  la  his  own  pocket,"  as  one  Justice 
said.  But  La  criminal  contempt  cases,  a  de- 
fendant Is  being  pwBi^ed  by  the  oourt  for 
his  past  defiance  of  It.  and  If  convicted  can- 
not abaolve  himself  of  punishment. 

The  ACIJ7  aays  lack  ot  any  specific  right 
to  a  Jury  trial  la  erlmtaal  oontetnpt  eases 
goes  back  to  en«fn  la  Bigllsh  law,  and  al- 
lows the  Juagi  to  act  as  prosecutor,  witness. 
Jury  and  Judge  in  vindicating  his  authority. 


This  Is  ttMli>*^  true.    There  also  are  incidents 
of  Judges  who  abused  this  authority. 

Yet  the  argument  for  ]\n7  trial  must  be 
measured  against  the  historic  reasons  for 
allowing  the  oourt  itself  to  punish  for  con- 
te«ipt.  That  reason  U  to  preserve  the  integ- 
rity ol  the  coxirt  and  of  the  law.  Including 
other  rights  as  significant  as  that  of  Jury 
trUiX.  And  history  shows  that  even  the 
gr»at  Jury  system  Is  not  always  certain  pro- 
tection of  Justice. 

Two  safeguards  exist  for  those  facing 
criminal  conumpt  charges.  One  Is  that 
courts  may  appoint  Independent  masters 
to  conduct  hearings  and  report  findings  for 
a  decision  as  to  guilt.  The  more  basic  safe- 
guard is  the  right  of  appeal,  always  open  to 
a  defendant  who  feels  unfairly  accused  or 
punished. 

This  problem  was  debated  thoroughly  in 
Congress  in  1957.  Southerners  wanted  to 
ai)iend  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  to  require  Jury 
trials  for  those  charged  with  denying  Negroes 
the  right  to  vote.  To  make  this  seem  less 
psrochial.  they  proposed  Jury  trials  in  all 
P^deral  criminal  contempt  cases.  The  El- 
B«|ihower  administration  resisted.  The  re- 
sult was  an  unsatisfactory  compromise 
lHnlted  to  voting  cases,  and  requiring  Judges 
tq  grant  Jury  trials  for  amyone  fined  more 
t-yyurt  $300  or  sentenced  to  more  than  45  days. 

Oovernor  Barnett  has  already  been  found 
gi^ty  by  a  cotut  of  civil  contempt  in  trying 
t<|  keep  James  Meredith  out  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi.  Who  would  predict  that 
a  Mississippi  Jury  would  find  him  guilty  of 
criminal  contempt  on  the  same  groxuids? 

The  ACLU  rightly  contends  that  how  a 
Jury  might  dispose  of  the  case  Is  Irrelevant 
to  Oovernor  Barnett's  right  to  a  Jviry  trial. 
Tbt  the  Issue  is  larger  than  that.  If  Jury 
tiflal  in  criminal  contempt  cases  means  that 
the  courts  will  lose  their  authority  to  enforce 
the  law  and  require  compliance  with  their 
ofders,  then  Jury  trial  Is  not  serving  Justice 
but  obstructing  it.  So  long  as  other  safe- 
guards of  Individual  rights  exist — notably 
the  right  of  appeal  to  a  different  cotirt — the 
cause  of  Justice  may  be  set  back  by  unduly 
circumscribing  the  courts  In  contempt 
niatters. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
pointed  out  in  1957,  the  history  of  Jury 
trial  does  not  extend  to  the  inherent 
right  of  a  court  to  preserve  itself.  I  am 
Timing  to  take  Judicial  notice  that  in 
i^ost  southern  Jurisdictions  today  there 
14  little  hope  of  preserving  the  judicial 
process  in  criminal  contempt  cases  in 
civil  rights  actions  if  the  cases  are  to 
turned  over  to  Juries,  That  hj«3pens 
be  one  of  the  sad  and  ugly  realities 
df  the  critical  times  in  which  we  live. 

I  stand  on  every  argument  I  made  in 
1957,  and  shall  continue  to  protect  the 
ihherent  right  of  the  American  court 
sjrstem  to  preserve  itself  from  prejudiced 
areas  that  would  seek  to  destroy  the 
power  of  the  court  in  civil  rights  cases 
involving  southern  officials. 


^ 


ADMINISTRATIVE       PROCEEDINaS. 

THEIR  TIME   AND  COST  CAN  BE 

CUT  DOWN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
tihe  September  1963  edition  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  Journal  is  an  arti- 
cle concerning  the  delay  and  cost  that  all 
too  often  are  involved  in  administrative 
proceedings  before  governmental  agen- 
cies, written  by  our  colleague,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long].  The 
article  graphically  illustrates  how  this 
fact  of  governmental  life  Is  acting  to 
mrt  the  economy  in  general,  and  small 


bttsineai  in  particular.  The  Senator  is. 
of  course,  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure,  and  has  became  well 
acquainted  with  this  problem  and  the 
needs  for  reform.  I  am  s\ire  that  the 
Senate  will  be  interested  in  this  well- 
written  article  and  will  agree  with  Sen- 
ator Long  that  sometlung  has  to  be  done 
in  this  area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 
ADMTNisTRATnrx  PaocExoiNos :  Thus  Tims  and 

COST  Can  Be  Cot  Doww 
(By   Senator  Edwabd  V.  Long  of  Missouri) 

The  basic  reason  for  the  establishment  of 
a  multitude  of  Federal  administrative  agen- 
cies has  been  the  general  belief  that  the 
matters  coming  within  their  Jiirisdlctlon 
could  be  dealt  with  more  expeditiously  by 
administrative  than  by  legl&laUve  and  Ju- 
dicial procedxires.  Developments  of  the  last 
few  years,  however,  hav?  cast  some  doubt  on 
this  basic  premise,  which  underlies  the  ad- 
ministrative process  as  a  whole.  Adminis- 
trative procedures  have  become  tremendoxis- 
ly  complicated,  often  very  lengthy,  and 
usually  terribly  expensive. 

If,  within  the  bounds  of  due  process,  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  cannot  be  made  less 
complicated,  less  lengthy  and  less  costly,  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  administrative  jrrocess 
may  begin  to  unravel.  Warnings  of  this  are 
contained  in  the  report  of  former  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  member  Louis  Hector  to 
President  Elsenhower  In  1859  and  In  the  re- 
port of  former  Federal  Communications 
Commission  Chairman  Newton  N.  Mlnow  to 
President  Keimedy  of  May  3.  19«3. 

A  good  example  of  the  ridiculous  lengths 
to  which  administrative  proceedings  can  go  is 
the  case  of  Federal  Trade  Commission  v.  Svis 
Manuf<ictitring  Company,  287  F.  2d  831  (9th 
Clr.  1961 ) .  When  the  Supreme  Court  refused 
certiorari  in  that  case  (368  UjS.  824),  the 
defendant  should  have  had  cause  for  rejoic- 
ing. By  refusing  certiorari,  the  Court  de- 
clared Evis  the  winner  of  a  6-year  legal  battle 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  But 
there  was  no  rejoicing  in  the  Evis  Manu- 
facturing Co.  at  the  announcement  of  their 
legal  victory.  In  fact,  there  was  no  Evis 
Manufacturing  Co.  As  a  result  of  the  inter- 
minable proceedings,  the  company  had 
folded  its  tent  and  evaporated  in  a  plume  of 
blue  smoke. 
What  was  the  case  all  about? 
Evis  had  been  charged  with  false  adver- 
tising of  a  water-conditioning  device.  After 
receiving  elaborate  and  costly  evidence,  the 
Commission  hearing  examiner  refused  to  is- 
sue a  cease  and  desist  order.  The  exajnlner 
was  reversed  by  the  Conmalsslon  twice  after 
hearings  In  11  cities,  with  124  witnesses.  4.000 
pages  of  transcript,  and  4  years'  time.  The 
Court  of  App>ealB  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  re- 
versed the  Commission  in  its  issuance  of  a 
cease-and-desist  order,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  refused  certiorari.  After  6  years.  Evis 
had  won. 
Why   had    it  gone   out   of   business?    Its 

UtlgaUon  expenses  were  $285,000.     Worse  yet. 

Its  sales  dropped  quickly  and  radically.     The 
company  literally  fell  apart. 

WHT    SUCK    I.INCTHT    ADMIKISTSATIVX 
PBOCEEOINCST 

Is  the  Evis  case  an  extreme  one? 

Yes,  admittedly  so.  However,  there  are  a 
great  nimaber  of  cases  which  are  almost  as 
shocking  and  In  which  the  results  have  been 
equally  disastrous  to  the  Utlgants. 

One  could  compile  a  "rfiamber  of  horrors" 
of  examples  of  lengthy  and  costly  adminis- 
trative proceedings.  However,  in  my  view, 
the  unsatisfactory  length  of  time  for  the 
average  case  In  some  ot  our  administrative 
agencies  U  both  more  Important  and  more 
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■booking.  The  eonditions  ot  undue  delay 
and  of  untoward  expense  appear  to  be  symp- 
tomatic of  agency  proceedings.  Again,  ad- 
mittedly, the  situation  U  much  worse  in 
some  sgencles  than  others. 

In  September  of  1960,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  said  that  it  would  take  13  years 
for  its  present  staff  to  clear  up  Its  pending 
2,313  producer  rate  cases;  further,  with  the 
filing  of  6,600  new  cases  during  that  13  years. 
It  would  take  until  the  year  2043  to  clean  up 
the  docket  even  if  lU  staff  were  tripled. 
This  Is  ridiculous. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission,  however. 
Is  not  a  great  deal  worse  than  some  of  the 
other  agencies.  For  example.  In  fCMTnal  pro- 
ceedings before  the  ClvU  AeronauUcs  Board 
In  1960,  the  average  docket  was  closed  after 
32  months.  Interstate  CXwnmerce  Otxnmls- 
Blon  contested  proceedings  consume  from  2 
to  3  years. 

Some  agencies  have  made  strenuous  ef- 
forts to  reduce  the  time  and  cost  of  proceed- 
ings. It  has  been  recently  annotmced  that 
the  Federal  Power  CommlESlon  has  "cleared 
away  much  of  its  backlog."  After  consider- 
able effort  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  reduced  B(»newhat  the  length 
of  time  it  takes  to  decide  a  case  and,  conse- 
quently. It  has  reduced  somewhat  the  back- 
log of  cases  on  Its  docket.  For  example, 
between  October  31,  1959.  and  December  31. 
1962,  the  backlog  of  cases  was  reduced  from 
a  high  of  6,978  cases  to  a  low  of  4,711  cases. 

The  ICC  and  other  sgencles  are  certainly 
to  be  congratulated  for  their  efforts.  But 
the  backlog  is  still  much  too  large.  In  fact. 
for  reasons  too  complicated  to  be  explained 
here,  the  ICC  backlog  had  skyrocketed  to 
7,500  cases  by  March  31,  1063. 

And  certainly  the  length  of  time  required 
for  vaguely  complicated  cases  Is  much  too 
long.  As  recently  as  March  1983,  the  ICC 
banded  down  lU  decision  In  Akron,  Canton 
Railroad  v.  Atchison,  Topeka  A  Santa  Fe 
Railway,  Docket  No.  31608,  after  10  years  of 
proceedings.  The  record  consisted  of  a  fan- 
tastic 11,250  pages  of  testimony,  834  exhlblU, 
and  1,160  printed  pages  of  briefs,  plus  volu- 
minous appendices.  Admittedly,  this  was  a 
difficult  and  Important  case.  Involving  the 
division  of  approximately  $1.5  billion  annu- 
ally among  various  railroads — but,  10  years  I 
As  ponderotis  as  the  procedures  of  the 
Senate  may  be,  they  are  streamlined  com- 
pared to  this.  For  example,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  the  Senate  will  pass  on 
the  merits  of  all  items  In  a  defense  budget 
of  roughly  $50  billion  before  the  session  of 
Congress  ends. 

HOW  >BOUT  THE  COSTS  OF  THESE  PEOCEKDIKOBT 

Strange  as  It  may  seem,  there  have  been  no 
accurate  studies  as  to  the  costs  Involved  In 
different  types  of  administrative  proceed- 
ings. Yet,  there  are  certain  ways  of  esti- 
mating the  direct-dollar  costs  of  certain  pro- 
ceedings. For  example,  the  mere  acquisition 
of  the  hearing  record  In  a  case  involving 
10,000  pages  of  testimony  will  be  approxi- 
mately $10,000.  Estimates  can  also  be  made 
of  lawyers'  fees,  preparation  of  exhibits,  em- 
ployment of  experts,  travel,  etc.  James  M. 
Landls  has  estimated  that  In  the  Phillips 
Petroleum  rate  case  before  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission  "the  total  cost  must  have 
run  into  the  millions." 

If  there  were  some  way  to  estimate  them, 
the  Indirect  costs  due  to  complex  procedures 
and  delay  would  probably  be  more  staggering 
than  the  direct  costs. 

Some  of  these  Indirect  costs  must  be  borne 
directly  by  the  participants  In  the  adminis- 
trative proceeding.  Take  the  case  of  an  ap- 
plicant for  a  Federal  Power  Commission  cer- 
tificate to  build  a  new  pipeline.  Frequently, 
the  grant  or  denial  of  the  certificate  is  de- 
layed for  years.  Not  only  does  the  appli- 
cant lose  the  profits  which  might  be  made 
d\u-lng  the  time  of  delay,  but  the  cost  of  con- 
struction may  also  be  greatly  increased  by 
delay. 


More  important  is  the  effect  which  the 
delay  may  have  on  the  economy  as  a  whols. 
In  the  pipeline  case  a  prompt  declsloD  by  the 
regulatory  agency  might  restilt  in  a  shot  in 
the  arm  to  the  steel  Industry  during  a  pe- 
riod of  low  productivity,  or  a  reduction  In 
unemplojrment  at  a  time  when  this  would 
be  particularly  helpful. 

The  delay  in  any  one  administrative  pro- 
ceeding would  not  nomudly  have  any  sig- 
nificant effect  on  the  economy  as  a  whole. 
However,  when  Uterally  thousands  of  these 
proceedings  are  subject  to  long  and  unneces- 
sary delays,  the  effect  on  the  national  econ- 
omy may  be  extremely  serious. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  unsatisfactory  eco- 
nomic growth  rate  of  our  economy  today  is 
due  at  least  In  part  to  the  delays  In  admin- 
istrative proceedings.  Exactly  what  part 
these  delays  play  cannot  be  demonstrated, 
but  It  may  well  be  a  much  more  Important 
part  than  one  Imagines  at  first  blush. 

The  excessive  length  and  cost  of  so  many 
administrative  proceedings  go  right  to  the 
heart  of  business  Initiative;  they  stifle  the 
very  initiative  on  which  economic  growth 
depends.  Year  by  year,  more  and  more  busi- 
ness decisions  are  subject  to  administrative 
approval  or  review.  Year  by  year,  admin- 
istrative proceedings  take  longer  and  cost 
more. 

KFTECT    ON   SMALL   BXTStNESS   PABTICULAaLT 
ADVZKSX 

It  is  most  Important  to  note  that  the 
length  and  cost  of  present-day  administra- 
tive procedures  are  particularly  devastating 
on  small  businesses. 

For  a  number  of  years,  small  businesses 
have  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  sur- 
vive. Certainly,  one  reason  Is  that  small 
businesses  do  not  have  the  resources  to  carry 
through  with  the  growing  number  of  lengthy 
and  costly  administrative  proceedings.  To 
quote  Dean  Landls  again :  "The  resvUt  Is  that 
In  many  situations  the  small  businessman  Is 
practically  excluded  from  an  opportunity  to 
compete." 

In  all  probablUty  the  primary  cause  of 
delay  Is  the  growing  business  before  the  regu- 
latory agencies.  Put  In  Its  simplest  terms, 
the  caseload  of  the  agencies  Is  constantly 
Increasing,  and  their  resources  for  handling 
this  Increasing  load  are  not  keeping  pace. 
They  need  more  money  and  bigger  and  better 
staffs. 

Another  primary  reason  for  delay  is  the 
lack  of  decision  on  major  policies.  For  ex- 
ample, the  FCC  has  failed  to  make  up  Its 
mind  with  respect  to  the  effective  use  of 
ultra-high  frequencies;  there  have  been  many 
Investigations  but  very  few  decisions. 

It  must  be  realized  that  In  many  clrctim- 
stances  the  inability  or  failure  of  decision- 
making at  the  agency  level  results  from  a 
like  f ailxure  at  the  executive  and  congressional 
level.  As  a  case  in  point,  neither  the  execu- 
tive nor  the  legislative  branch  has  set  forth 
any  rational  transportation  policy  for  the 
Nation  that  could  be  intelligently  trans- 
lated into  actton  by  the  regulatory  agencies. 
The  failure  here,  and  the  resulting  delays, 
must  be  placed  at  the  door  of  the  White 
Hoiise  and  the  Congress  rather  than  at  the 
doors  of  the  ICC  and  the  CAB. 

It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  dis- 
cuss the  reforms  needed  to  correct  delays 
due  to  the  Increased  caseload  or  fallxire  of 
policymaking.  But  there  Is  a  third  primary 
cause  of  delay — ^the  need  for  procedural  re- 
form. 

PBOCEDUXAL  aEFOaUS  AKE  NEEDED  NOW 

The  Administrative  Procedure  Act  was 
passed  In  1946.  It  represented  a  considerable 
legislative  achievement  at  that  time.  In 
the  intervening  years,  some  of  the  proce- 
dures under  the  act  have  proved  to  be  very 
burdensome.  Yet  the  agencies  are  bound  by 
law  to  follow  them. 

During  these  same  years,  the  courts  have 
developed  and  widely  employed  new  tech- 


niques which  hsTe  not  been  applied  to  ad- 
ministrative proceedings.  The  American  Bar 
Association  and  many  State  and  local  bar 
associations  have  been  In  the  vanguard  of 
those  proposing  administrative  reforms. 
They  have  focused  attention  on  the  many 
problems  and  have  made  a  number  of  very 
helpful,  practical  suggestions. 

A  Senate  suboommittee  has  been  estab- 
lished specifically  to  see  If  methods  can  be 
devised  to  modemlae  administrative  prac- 
tices and  procedures.  This  Is  the  Judiciary 
Suboommittee  on  Administrative  Practice 
and  Procedvire,  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  chairman,  and  which  consists  ot  Sena- 
tors EvB«rr  M.  Diskbxn,  of  Illinois,  PHn.iP  A. 
Haxt  of  Michigan,  Edwaxd  M.  Kkhnut  d 
Massachiisetts,  and  BncB  Batb,  of  Indiana. 
What  is  this  subcommittee  doing  toward 
this  specific  goal?  We  are  tackling  the  basic 
problem  from  three  completely  different 
angles. 

The  first  bill  upon  which  hearings  were 
held  this  year  by  the  suboommittee  was 
8.  1466.  This  bill,  which  has  long  been 
sought  by  the  American  Bar  Association,  Is 
designed  to  get  rid  ot  the  special  admlasdons 
requirements  for  legal  practice  that  are  pw- 
petuated  by  some  Federal  agencies,  such  as 
the  Treastiry  Department,  the  Patent  Office, 
and  others.  8.  I486  would  require  all  Fed- 
eral  agencies  to  permit  practice  by  attorneys 
who  are  in  good  standing  before  the  highest 
oourt  in  their  State,  without  fiirther  ado. 
It  would  eliminate  the  waste  of  time  and 
money  In  special  admissions  procedures. 

We  have  reoonunended  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  Administrative  Oonferenoe 
of  the  United  States.  In  many  ways  it  Is 
modeled  on  the  highly  successful  Judicial 
Conference,  and  it  wo\xld  stand  In  a  similar 
relationship  to  the  administrative  agencies 
that  the  Judicial  Conference  stands  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Federal  courts. 

The  proposal  for  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference Is  contained  in  S.  1664,  which  was 
drafted  by  the  Biu-eau  ot  the  Budget  and  has 
wide  8upF>ort  among  the  agencies,  the  bar, 
and  the  public.  It  would  consist  of  a  full- 
time  Chtdrman,  a  Council  of  12,  and  an 
Assembly  of  approximately  75,  Including 
heeds  and  counsels  of  agencies,  members  oi 
the  bar,  administrative  law  scholars,  etc. 

Much  of  the  enthusiasm  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permaJient  Administrative  Con- 
ference stems  from  the  success  of  a  tem- 
porary conference  established  by  an  Execu- 
tive order  In  1961.  This  temporary  Confer- 
ence, which  automatically  ended  on  the  last 
day  ot  1962,  made  a  number  of  recommenda- 
tions for  procedural  reforms  that  would  cut 
down  on  admlnUtrative  delays.  Sevwral  of 
these  reforms  have  been  put  into  effect  by 
some  of  the  agencies. 

It  Lb  believed  that  a  permanent  Conference, 
composed  of  outstanding  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  personnel,  will  be  able  con- 
tinually, to  develop  recommendations  to  re- 
duce the  length  and  cost  of  administrative 
proceedings. 
administrative  paocEDtjas  act  revision  is 

THIXD    raOPOSAL 

In  addition  to  what  can  be  done  by  the 
agencies  through  voluntary  reforms.  It  U 
recognized  that  many  reforms  can  be 
achieved  only  through  changes  In  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedtu-e  Act  itself. 

Most  of  the  major  legislative  proposals  for 
reform  have  been  incorporated  in  an  onmi- 
bus  bill,  8.  1663,  which  was  Introduced  by 
Senator  Dirksen  on  June  4,  1968.  I  had  the 
honor  to  cosponsor  this  completely  bipar- 
tisan attempt  to  review  the  entire  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act.  Neither  of  us  Is  neces- 
sarily committed  to  all  of  the  reforms  pro- 
posed In  the  act.  Yet,  they  represent  most 
of  the  serious  proposals  for  change  that  have 
been  made  In  the  past  few  years.  It  Is  our 
intention  to  see  that  they  are  thoroughly 
considered  by  the  subcommittee  as  qtilckly 
as  possible. 
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ICA&y  of  thA  cbaacM  proposed  In  S.  16<S3 
mn  rtf'c"^^  q>«elflcall7  to  reduce  tbe  length 
and  ooct  of  •dmlnUtntlTe  proceedlnci.  On* 
such  r«f otm  U  oontalnad  In  the  propoeal  for 
pretM*rln«  oonferenoM,  which  hAT*  been  ee 
■ucoeacful  In  JudloUl  piooeedlngs.  R  U  dif- 
ficult to  Me  how  we  ftre  ever  going  to  reduce 
the  Blae  of  the  tremendoxia  records  In  theee 
agancy  matters  unifies  we  find  s  way  to  get 
parties  and  their  representatives  to  alt  down 
with  the  s^encf  and  the  presiding  aAcer  In 
adranoe  of  the  hearing  and  make  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  reduce  the  niunber  of  Issues 
and  queetlons  In  dispute.  When  this  has 
been  done  In  court  cases,  it  has  been  most 
beneficUL  Why  should  it  not  be  helpful  In 
admlnlstratlTe  proceedings? 

There  sho^^^<*  sleo  be  a  great  time  economy 
for  both  the  agency  and  the  members  of  the 
publU  by  more  use  of  laformal  procedures. 
mnA  the  draft  bill  so  provides. 

One  of  the  basic  Justifications  for  deciding 
^>»ing«  In  an  administrative  agency  Instead 
of  In  court  Is  supposed  to  be  the  fact  that 
an  agency  can  move  In  an  Informal  and  ex- 
pedltiooa  manner  while  covtrt  proceedings  are 
often  lengthly  and  cumbersome.  It  seems, 
however,  that  this  Is  no  longer  true  becaiise 
agency  proceedings  are  often  longer  and 
more  cumbersome  than  thoee  of  the  courts. 
Thenforc.  if  we  are  going  to  find  a  valid 
purpoeo  for  administrative  proceedings,  we 
must  place  nuire  emphasis  on  some  form  of 
informal  procedure. 

Tet,  at  the  same  time,  we  do  not  want  to 
take  away  the  statutory  right  which  anyone 
has  to  a  decision  on  the  record  after  a  fonnal 
bearing.  This  right  is  preserved  in  the  bill 
by  the  provision  that  any  party  who  is  dis- 
satisfied with  the  decision  reached  In  the  in- 
formal proceeding  may  file  specific  objections 
to  it,  and  theee  objections  will  be  deter- 
mined OD  the  record  In  a  formal  proceeding. 
There  \m  still  another  provision  In  S.  1663 
which  is  worthy  of  caref\il  consideration. 
That  is  tlM  provision  for  discovery.  There  is 
probably  no  faster  way  of  getting  to  a  de- 
cisioti  la  a  matter  than  getting  at  the  facts 
before  the  actual  hearing  when  the  time  of 
everyone  Is  not  taken  up  with  endless  cross- 
examination,  which  may  in  the  long  run  be 
unnecessary.  And  the  more  facts  that  are 
found  before  the  hearing  begins,  the  shorter 
the  bearing  itself  will  be. 
oowaouoanoir  awd 
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greatly  reduce  the  time  taken  to  reach  the 
Oxmi  result  in  agency  proceedings  becaiise 
tha  work  can  be  divided  among  the  agency 
m«mbers  or  delegfitiMl  to  appellate  level 
hearing  examiners.  It  will  also  mean  that 
th^  agency  members  will  have  more  time  to 
devote  to  agency  policymaking,  and  this  in 
tum  will  provide  better  guidance  to  the 
m*mbers  of  the  public  and  the  staff  of  the 
agency  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
agency. 

^or  the  first  time,  too.  the  amendments 
proposed  in  the  bill  provide  speclficaay  for 
the  court  in  which  the  review  can  be  had 
aOd  for  the  procedure  to  be  used  in  seeking 
reviews.  These  Improvements  should  pro- 
vide a  much  better  guide  to  the  public  in 
seeking  Judicial  review  of  agency  action. 

There  are  many  other  aspects  of  this  bill 
which  I  believe  deserve  careful  considera- 
tl^  because  of  the  public  benefit  they  pro- 
vide, such  as  provisions  for  the  narrowing 
of  the  areas  in  which  the  agencies  can  act 
without  notice  or  hearing:  for  the  granting 
of  the  right  of  counsel,  which  U  now  quite 
limited;  and  for  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
a  transcript  of  the  proceeding. 

If  we  can  eliminate  restrictions  on  prac- 
tice before  Federal  agencies,  if  we  can  esUb- 
lHh  a  permanent  Administrative  CJonferenoe. 
and  if  we  can  enact  the  worthwhile  propos- 
als contained  in  S.  1663,  we  shall  have  gone 
a  long  way  in  reducing  the^length  of  time 
and  the  cost  of  administering  proceedings. 


The  proposed  revision  also  contains  pro- 
visions on  oonsolldatton  and  settlement,  and 
I  feel  that  tb«y  emphasise  the  plain  and 
stmple  fact  that  we  most  take  account  of  all 
the  necessary  factors  if  we  are  to  get  on  with 
an  administrative  proceeding  and  reach  an 
acceptable  result. 

In  looking  over  the  statistics  which  hare 
been  prepared  on  the  length  of  time  it  takes 
an  a<tailnlatratlve  matter  to  get  from  the 
initial  decision  by  the  presiding  officer  to  the 
final  agency  decision,  I  do  not  believe  any- 
one can  fall  to  appreciate  that  something 
mvtst  be  done  in  this  area.  There  Is  con- 
siderable agreement  that  much  greater  em- 
phasis must  be  given  to  the  decision  of  the 
presiding  ofllcer.  S.  1663  follows  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Administrative  Ck>nference 
that  his  decision  shall  be  subject  only  to 
specific  exceptions  showing  where  it  is  in 
error. 

Thus,  in  one  stroke  there  would  be  wiped 
out  two  time-consuming  aspects  of  present 
procedure.  First,  we  would  eliminate  the 
idea  that  there  must  be  two  decisions — an 
initial  decision  and  a  "final"  decision;  and 
second,  we  would  limit  the  need  for  agency 
review  of  the  decision  to  specific  exceptions 
rather  t^^"  to  all  of  the  Issues  which  have 
already  been  heard  and  determined  by  the 
presiding  offlesr. 

The  bin  takes  another  important  step  in 
the  area  of  agency  review  by  providing  that 
the  agencies  may  establish  appeal  boards  to 
hear  and  decide  the  exceptions.   This  should 
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Ia  tribute  to  PANAGRA'S  3STH 
I  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Thlrty-flve  years 
_^o  on  September  13, 1928,  a  fraU  slngle- 
eagine  Fiilrctilld  mon<^lane  with  (our 
pttssengers  and  a  sack  of  mall  took  off 
fxiom  a  race  track  In  Lima  and  landed  8 
hours  and  600  miles  later  In  a  soccer  field 
in  Talara,  Peru. 

This  rather  modest  beginning  heralded 
the  start  of  scheduled  UJ3.  airline  service 
on  the  west  coast  of  South  America  and 
marked  the  beginning  of  Panagra — Pan 
American -Grace  Airways. 

A  year  later,  this  pioneer  airline  had 
blazed  an  air  trail  south  and  across  the 
formidable  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  to 
dfeMver  the  first  UJ3.  air  mail  to  Buenos 
Aires  in  11  days  after  it  had  left  New 
York  and  carry  American  aviation  far- 
t^ier  than  It  had  ever  been. 

Shortly  after  that.  It  had  cut  the  dls- 
tince  between  these  2  cities  to  7  days, 
atid  for  many  years  Panagra  alone  linked 
the  United  States  with  the  countries  on 
the  west  coast  of  South  America  by 

Today,  It  serves  key  cities  in  Panama, 
GolomblA,  EcuMd<x.  Peru,  Bolivia.  Chile, 
aind  Argentina  in  a  matter  of  hours  and 
fosters  a  greater  Interchange  of  people, 
oargo  and  ideas  between  the  Americas. 

The  indomitable  spirit  which  inspired 
Panagra's  growth  Is  a  tribute  to  Ameri- 
qan  aviation  and  the  part  it  has  played 
in  shortening  the  distances  between 
countries,  stimulating  trade  and  travel, 
building  friendship  and  good  will,  and 
drawing  the  free  peoples  of  this  heml- 
^here  closer  together  culturally  and 
aconomktally. 

Over  great  stretches  of  oceans  and 
deserts  and  across  dense  Jungles  and 
tfyweriiig  mountains,  the  airline  extended 
ijbs  operatlOTis,  building  its  own  airports, 
installing  its  own  network  of  radio  and 
meteorological  facilities,  obtaining  the 
accessary    concessions    and    contracts 


from  South  American  governments,  and 
even  providing  accommodations  tar  its 
passengers. 

To  fully  realize  what  the  development 
of  this  airline  has  meant  to  South 
America,  one  need  but  look  at  the  to- 
pography of  this  continent,  which  makes 
surface  transportation  in  some  areas  im- 
practical if  not  altogether  impossible. 

Time  and  again  It  has  been  an  angel 
of  mercy,  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  sick 
and  the  afflicted,  flying  a  patient  to  a 
hospital,  drugs  and  serums  to  save  the 
life  of  a  child  or  to  ward  off  an  epidemic, 
and  airlifting  planeloads  of  food,  medi- 
cine, and  clothing  to  earthquake,  fire, 
and  flood  victims. 

In  the  three  and  a  half  decades  since 
its  inception,  Panagra  has  flown  more 
than  2^  million  passengers  and  over 
71.000  tons  of  cargo  and  mall  and  has 
become  an  almost  Inseparable  part  of 
the  everyday  lives  of  the  people  of  the 
countries  it  aerves. 

On  occasion,  it  has  come  to  the  aid  of 
a  mining  community  facing  economic 
disaster  when  a  vitally  needed  generator 
part  threatened  to  shut  down  the  mine, 
rushed  salvage  equipment  for  a  stricken 
passenger  ship  beached  off  the  coast  of 
Chile,  flown  spare  parts  needed  urgently 
to  repair  a  city's  electric  powerplant,  car- 
ried arms  and  ammunition  to  oil  workers 
besieged  by  savage  Indians,  hauled  tons 
of  machinery  for  a  hydroelectric  plant 
in  the  high  Andes,  and  established  alti- 
tude records  to  aid  scientific  missions 
studying  the  effects  of  cosmic  rays  at 
high  altitudes. 

On  the  more  prosaic  side,  its  cargo 
manifests  list  high-grade  beef  from 
packing  plants  In  Argentina,  fresh  fruit 
and  sea  food  from  Chile  and  Peru. 
Panama  hats  from  Ecuador,  crude  rub- 
ber from  Bolivia,  textiles  from  Colombia, 
and  such  diverse  items  as  newspapers 
and  magazines,  oil  drilling  equipment, 
machinery,  television  sets,  and  a  host  of 
ottier  products  from  the  United  States 
to  make  this  airline  the  principal  cargo 
carrier  in  South  America  and  a  boon  to 
the  continent's  rapidly  developing  in- 
dustries. 

It  can  be  readily  seen  why  in  some 
countries  the  name  of  Panagra  has  be- 
come a  household  word,  and  in  some 
areas  of  South  America,  it  is  a  generic 
term  for  the  airplane. 

Panagra  can  be  Justly  proud  of  its 
progress  and  record  of  achievement. 


THE  FAIRNESS  EXXTTRINE  FOR 
BROADCASTERS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
September  16,  1963,  issue  of  the  Dan 
Smoot  Report  discusses  the  Federal 
Communication  Commission's  recent  in- 
terpretation of  the  so-called  fairness 
doctrine  for  broadcasters.  This  is  a 
matter  which  Is  of  deep  concern  to 
broadcasters  across  this  coimtry.  I 
share  this  concern,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause I  fear,  as  does  Mr.  Smoot  and  as 
do  maiiy  others,  that  this  interpretation 
could  be  used  against  those  who  broad- 
cast from  a  conservative  political  point 
of  view.  In  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Com- 
munications Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee.  I  had  occasion  to 
discuss  this  subject  with  the  Chairman 
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of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission; and  at  that  time  I  expressed  my 
concern  to  him.  and  asked  that  he  and 
other  members  of  the  Commission  give 
these  views  appropriate  and  serious  con- 
sideration. He  indicated  that  some  as- 
pects of  this  subject  would  soon  be  de- 
cided in  a  forthcoming  decision. 

In  order  that  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  may  know  more  about  the  con- 
cern of  a  number  of  broadcasters  across 
this  country  with  the  recent  FCC  inter- 
pretation of  the  fairness  doctrine,  I  ask 
that  Mr.  Smoofs  report,  entitled  "Dark- 
ness Is  Descending  on  the  Land,"  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  -I 

THE  Dan  Smoot  Rxforr— Darkkxss  Is 
Desckkding  on  thi  Land 
In  the  beginning,  we  do  not  see  many  overt 
acts  of  tyranny.  Only  occasionally,  and  un- 
der confused  circumstances,  does  a  midnight 
pounding  on  the  door  rout  from  bed  some 
citizen  whose  sole  crime  is  criticism  of  all- 
powerful  government.  Only  occasionally, 
when  a  man's  fight  for  Justice  can  be  calum- 
nied  as  a  selfish  stand  against  progress,  is  a 
citizen  Jailed  without  trial,  and  held  as  an 
example  to  Intimidate  others.  Only  occa- 
sionally is  a  military  hero  of  the  Republic 
stigmatized  as  mentally  ill  and  incarcerated 
without  formal  process  or  i>ermiS8ion  to 
make  bond,  becaxise  the  ruling  tyranny,  in 
momentary  rage  or  panic,  hated  the  man  as  a 
symbol  of  resistance. 

In  the  beginning,  tyranny  is  subtle,  its 
actions  explained  as  necessary  steps  against 
enemies  of  the  public  good,  its  iron  fist  hid- 
den in  a  velvet  glove,  its  death's-head  grin 
masked  as  a  smile  of  paternal  beneficence. 
By  the  time  the  naked  power  of  the  police 
state  is  unsheathea  and  brandished  boldly 
for  all  to  see  and  crbfge  before.  It  Is  often  too 
late  for  an  Intimidated  populace  to  take 
action. 

At  the  outset  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion, the  President  and  other  New  Frontier 
spokesmen  caUed  upon  the  American  people 
to  shake  off  their  apathy  and  to  develop  an 
informed  and  active  interest  in  the  great 
political  problems  of  our  time.  The  Presi- 
dent stressed  this  theme  in  his  first  inau- 
gural address  and  again  In  his  first  State  of 
the  Union  Message.  In  his  State  of  the 
Union  Message  (Jan.  30,  1961),  the  President 
said: 

"Let  it  be  clear  that  this  admlnUtratlon 
recognizes  the  value  of  daring  and  dissent — 
that  we  greet  healthy  controversy  as  the 
hallmark  of  healthy  change."  ^ 

By  dissent,  the  President  did  not  mean 
dissent  from  any  act  or  idea  of  his:  Before 
the  end  of  his  first  year  in  office,  Kennedy 
was  calling  his  critics  Irresponsible  fanatics, 
discordant  voices  of  extremUm,  and  coun- 
selors of  fear  and  suspicion.  By  the  end  of 
1961,  the  Presidents  counselors  were  de- 
manding that  conservative  crlUcs  of  the 
administration  be  silenced,  and  the  President 
was  moving  fast  to  Implement  their  demands. 

EEUTHER'S  HECOMMENDATIONB 

On  December  19,  1961,  Walter  Reuther  pre- 
sented to  Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy 
a  memorandvim  (which  had  been  prepared 
Vj  Walter's  brother,  Victor)  on  "The  Radical 
Right  In  America  Today." » 


Reuther  congratulated  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration for  saying  harsh  things  about 
the  "radical  right,"  but  demanded  action 
instead  of  words.  Here  are  passages  from 
the  Reuther  memorandum  on  the  "radical 

right": 

"President  Kennedy's  addresses  in  Seattle 
and  Los  Angeles  on  November  16  and  18, 
1961,  evidenced  both  a  deep  concern  with, 
and  a  profound  understanding  of,  the  seri- 
ous problems  Injected  Into  American  life  by 
the  growing  strength  of  the  radical  right. 

"If  the  administration  truly  recognizes 
this  as  a  serious  problem,  as  it  certainly  ap- 
pesu-s  to  do,  it  is  most  important  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  addresses  in  Seattle  and  Los 
Angeles  be  Implemented. 

"The  radical  right  or  extreme  rightwing, 
or  however  It  may  be  designated,  Includes  an 
unknown  number  of  mUllons  of  Americans 
of  viewpoints  bounded  on  the  left  by  Sena- 
tor GoLDWATEE  and  on  the  right  by  Robert 
Welch. 

"The  radical  right  moves  the  national 
political  spectrvmi  away  from  the  admin- 
istration's proposed  liberal  programs  at  home 


'  "The  State  of  the  Union — address  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States."  Congres- 
sional RECoaD,  vol.  107,  pt.  2,  pp.  1427-1431. 

» The  Far  Right,"  by  Donald  Janson  and 
Bernard  Elsemann,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 
Inc.,  1963,  pp.  227-232. 


and  abroad. 

.'"What  are  needed  are  deliberate  admin- 
istration policies  and  programs  to  contain 
the  radical  right  from  further  expansion  and 
m  the  long  run  to  reduce  It  to  lti>  hUtoric 
role  of  the  Impotent  lunatic  fringe. 

"The  radical  right  poses  a  far  greater  dan- 
ger to  •  •  •  this  country  •  •  •  than  does  the 
domestic  Commxinlst  movement." » 
,  Reuther  suggested  that  "radical  right"  or- 
ganizations be  placed  on  the  Attorney  Gen- 
erals  subversive  list,  along  with  the  Com- 
munist Party,  and  that  their  ranks  be  in- 
filtrated by  the  FBI.  This  would  be  a  po- 
litical p^lrge  of  major  prop>ortlons.  Note 
that  "radical  right"  Includes  Senator  Gold- 
wATxa  and  every  other  American  as  conserva- 
tive as,  or  more  conservative  than,  the  Sen- 
ator. Reuther  admits  that  the  nxunber  is 
In  the  millions,  and  growing. 

The  patriots  of  America  are  to  be  branded 
subversive,  and  outlawed. 

It  can  happen  here.     Indeed,  the  police- 
state  purge  of  patriots  has  already  begun. 
At  present,   there  are   no  visible  signs,   no 
tangible   evidence,   that   Kennedy   plans    to 
follow     Reuther's     recommendation     about 
branding    and    outlawing    the    mUUons    of 
Americans  who  are  as  conservaUve  as  Bakhy 
GoLDWATEE — Americans  whom  Reuther  labels 
as  "radical  right."     But  two  other  Reuther 
recommendations    (of   equal.   If   not  deeper. 
Import)   are  in  the  process  of  implementa- 
tion by  the  Kennedy  administration— were. 
Indeed,  already  being  Implemented,  in  part, 
as  Kennedy  poUcy  before  Reuther  submitted 
his  memorandimi.     One  Involves  the  miU- 
tary:    silence  all  "radical   right"  expression 
by  military  officers,  and  use  military  estab- 
lishments as  pressure  groups  to  support  ad- 
ministration   policies.      The    other    Involves 
broadcasting:  banish  any  "radical  right"  ex- 
pression from  radio  and  television,  and  con- 
vert these  media  into  propaganda  agencies 
for  governmental  programs. 

THE  Itn-TTAET 

The  Reuther  memorandum  to  Robert  Ken- 
nedy recommended  muzzling  of  all  military 
officers  who  think  communism  is  a  threat 
within  the  United  States  and  who  disagree 
with  Kennedy  administration  policies  of 
accommodating  and  appeasing  the  Soviets 
abroad.  Antl-CommunUt  officers  who  cannot 
be  silenced  should  be  removed,  by  one  means 
or  another,  from  the  Armed  Forces.  All  of 
thU,  according  to  Reuther,  is  to  be  done 
under  the  pretext  of  separating  mUltary  per- 
sonnel from  partUan  politics.  At  the  same 
time,  those  military  officers  who  agree  with 
Kennedy  are  to  be  encouraged,  even  ordered. 


to  speak  and  act  officially  in  support  of  Ken- 
nedy's political  programs. 

This  is  what  Eleuther  recommends.     This 
is  what  Kennedy  is  doing. 

The  mtizzllng  of  anti-Communist  officers 
in  the  Armed  Forces  was  a  major  conUoversy 
during  the  first  year  of  Kennedy's  admin- 
istration. By  the  beginning  of  1963,  antl- 
Communlsts  had  been  silenced  or  forced  out 
of  the  services.  This  was  done,  exactly  as 
Reuther  had  recommended,  under  the  nre- 
text  of  keeping  military  personnel  out  of 
controversial  political  matters.  In  July 
1963,  however,  the  administration  ordered 
mUltary  personnel  to  intervene  aggressively 
in  the  most  controversial  political  matter  of 
all  time.  In  support  of  the  President's  racial 
program. 

On  July  26,  1963,  Robert  8.  McNamara. 
Secretary  of  Defense,  issued  a  directive, 
"Equal  Opportunity  In  the  Armed  Forces," 
ordering  aU  military  commanders  to  take  ac- 
tion tn  and  against  civilian  commimltles 
around  mUltary  bases,  whenever  those  com- 
munities do  not  wholly  support  the  Presi- 
dent's racial  program.* 

The  author  of  this  directive  Is  Adam  Yar- 
moUnsky,  whose  parents  are  notorious  Com- 
munlst-fronters  and  who  has  a  record  of 
participation  in  Communist  activities  since 
his  undergraduate  days  at  Harvard.* 

The  pTirpose  of  the  Yarmolinaky  direc- 
tive is  to  implement  the  program  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  BBqual  Opportunity 
In  the  Armed  Forces,  appointed  in  June  of 
1962.  ^„       . 

On  June  13,  1963.  the  Committee  outlined 
Its  scheme  for  racial  equaUty  in  a  93 -page 
report  entitled  "EquaUty  of  Treatment  and 
Opportunity  for  Negro  Military  Personnel 
Stationed  Within  the  United  States,"  popu- 
larly referred  to  as  the  Oeeell  report,  after 
the  name  of  a  Washington,  D.C.  lawyer, 
Gerhard  A.  GeseU,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
President's  Committee. 

The  GeseU  report  was  written  by  a  Sacra- 
mento, Calif.,  Negro  attorney,  Nathaniel  8. 
CoUey,  said  to  be  an  official  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People." 

Here  Is  one  passage  from  the  93-page  Ge- 
seU report,  now  Implemented  as  binding  in- 
structions on  the  Armed  Forces,  by  the  Yar- 
molinaky directive.  Issued  on  July  26,  1968. 
in  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense: 

"Segregation  and  other  forms  of  discrimi- 
nation In  facillUes  In  a  given  locality, 
detrimental  to  the  morale  of  Negro  person- 
nel at  a  neighboring  military  base,  must 
cease.  The  commander  should,  erf  ootrrse, 
attempt  by  means  avaUable  to  him — com- 
munity committees,  persuasion,  emphasis  of 
the  base's  importance  to  the  local  economy— 
to  eliminate  such  practices.  In  situations 
In  which  these  efforts  are  unsuccessful,  the 
commander  should  develop  a  plan  under 
which  mUltary  personnel  of  all  races  would 
be  permitted  to  patrontee  only  those  facul- 
ties which  receive  his  express  approval."  • 

SaOADCASTINO 

The  Reuther  memorandtim  to  Robert  Ken- 
nedy is,  among  other  things,  a  tissue  of  false 


»"The  Radical  Right  in  America  Today," 
by  Victor  O.  and  Walter  P.  Reuther,  the 
Christian  Beacon,  Aug.  15.  1963,  pp.  4-5. 


« "The  GeseU  Report  and  Perversion  of  the 
Mission  of  the  Military.''  speech  by  -".6. 
Senators  John  Stenwm,  Democrat,  of  Mis- 
sissippi; Bae«t  Gou)wate«,  Republican,  of 
Arizona:  and  others,  Con(»e88ional  Rec- 
ord. July  81,  1968,  pp.  13778-13787. 

'Military  cold  war  education  and  speech 
review  policies.  Hearings  before  the  Spe- 
cial Preparedness  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee,  1962,  pt.  IV. 
pp.  1491-1492.  ^   „„    « 

•  "GeseU  Report,"  speech  by  VS.  Repre- 
sentatives L.  MENDEL  RIVERS,  DcmOCTSt,  Of 
South  Carolina:  Joe  D  Wagoonner.  Jr., 
Democrat,  of  Louisiana;  Lours  C.  Wtiiak. 
Republican,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  others. 
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InalnuAtlonfl  which  amount  to  outright  Ilea 
about  the  "radical  light."  Reuther  Inalnu- 
at«s  that  oonservatlves  are  organized  Into 
clandestine,  undercover  organizations  lav- 
Ubly  flnanced  by  mean  a  which  violate  the 
Nation's  tax  laws,  and  that  they  dominate 
radio  and  television  broadcasting,  to  the  ex- 
clusion at  liberal  commentary  Without 
being  spedflc,  Reuther  darltly  hints  that  the 
Federal  OommunloaUons  Ccwnmlsslon  mxist 
do  something  to  banish  the  "radical  right' 
from  radio  and  television. 

In  truth,  most  constitutional  conservatives 
are  not  prone  to  Join  organizations.  Those 
who  belong  to  the  John  Birch  Society  and 
similar  groups  are  outspoken  about  it,  proud 
ot  their  stand  for  constitutional  principles, 
trying  always  to  educate  others  In  those 
principles.  They  have  very  little  money,  and 
no  access  to  national  television. 

I  probably  have  wider  televUlon  coverage 
than  any  other  constitutional  conservative 
news  otwnmentator.  I  have  one  15-mlnute 
television  program  once  a  week.  It  Is  a 
condensation  of  this  published  report.  It 
has  been  on  33  television  stations  In  a  nine- 
State  west  coast  area,  under  the  sponsorship 
of  Dr.  ROBS  Pet  Food  Co..  of  Los  Angeles,  since 
early  1967.  More  recenUy.  I  have  acquired 
sponsorship  on  eight  television  stations.  In 
four  States  outside  the  Dr.  Ross  company's 
marketing  area. 

My  broadcast  Is  presented  commercially  by 
the  Arms  which  sponsor  It.  In  all  cases, 
the  stations  sell  time  to  my  sponsors,  at  their 
regular  rates,  and  on  the  same  basis  that  they 
■ell  time,  to  other  sponsors  who  advertise 
with  other  news-commentary  programs. 

In  1963,  the  Subcommittee  on  Tax  Admin- 
istration of  the  California  Legislature  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Charles  H.  Wilson,  a 
Democrat.  Investigated  the  advertising  pro- 
gram of  D.  B.  Lewis,  president  of  the  Dr 
Ross  Pet  P^xjd  Co..  to  determine,  among 
other  things,  whether  Mr.  Lewis  was  violat- 
ing or  abusing  CallfornU  tax  laws  In  the 
sponsorship  of  my  broadcasts. 

On  October  1,  1962.  Mr.  Wilson's  subcom- 
mittee submitted  Its  report  Here  are  per- 
tinent excerpts : 

"The  Lewis  Food  Co..  of  Los  Angeles,  a 
California  corporation,  producer  of  'Dr.  Ross 
dog  and  cat  food.'  sponsors  the  news  com- 
mentator Dan  Smoot,  whose  views  on 
national  and  International  questions  may 
be  described  as  conservative. 

"The  sponsorship  of  this  program  extends 
to  33  television  and  52  radio  stations  In  11 
Western  States. 

"The  committee  can  find  no  abuse  of  the 
deductibility     prlvUege     In     this     sponsor- 
ship  •   •    •.     Mr.  Lewis  Is  getting  value  out 
of  his  advertising  dollar.     We  find  no  abuse 
of  the  Intent  of  the  law  In  the  sponsorship  of 
news  and  public  affairs  commentators,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  they  might  rea- 
sonably   be   classified    as   'extremists.'     Dan 
Smoot  "8  weekly  commentary  differs  only  In 
content,  not  In  kind,  from  that  of  Howard 
K.  Smith.  Chet  Himtley.  or  David  Brlnkley." 
This  has  been  the  experience  of  my  broad- 
cast In  all  areas.     Nowhere,  has  my  broad- 
cast   caused    legal    action    against    me.    my 
sponsors,  or  the  staUons.    An  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  listening  audience  responds 
favorably  to  my  once-a-week  news  commen- 
tary on  television.     Why?     Because  there  Is  a 
vast,  unsatisfied  public  htmger  for  television 
programs  analyzing  the  news  from  the  view- 
point  of    a   constitutional   conservative.     A 
majority    of    Americans    are    conservative — 
despite    the   fact    that    totalitarian    liberals 
control  the  Government  and  all  Its  multl- 
bllUon-doUar        tax-financed        propaganda 
agencies,  and  control  and  dominate  most  of 
the  major  newspapers  and  magazines,  all  of 
the    television    networks,    and    most    major 
radio  and  television  stations  In  the  Nation. 
Conservatives  have  more  access  to  radio 
than  to  television.     My  own  radio   broad- 


cast Is  commercially  sponsored  on  71  sta- 
tUons  in  20  States.  There  are,  perhaps,  a  half 
dt>zen  other  conservative  radio  programs  dis- 
tributed nationally  and  reaching  a  large 
atidlence.  and  there  are  local  conservative 
rftdlo  commentators. 

On  television,  there  Is  also  an  unknown 
number  of  local  conservative  commentators; 
but  there  Is  not  one  television  commentator. 
wttth  national  coverage,  who  expresses  the 
viewpoint  of  constitutional  conservatives. 

!  None  of  the  television  networks  will  sell 
time  to  respected,  legitimate  sponsors  who 
v«ant  to  advertise  with  my  broadcast.  And 
14  some  cities,  my  sponsors  have  been  un- 
able to  buy  time  on  any  television  station. 
Houston,  New  Orleans,  Kansas  City.  Boston. 
New  York— these  are  specific  major  cities 
M»here  respected  business  organizations 
Which  wanted  to  sponsor  my  television 
broadcast  were  unable  to  buy  time  on  any 
television  station.  In  all  cases,  time  was 
available  If  my  sponsor  would  present  an 
approved  or  liberal  commentator.  In  many 
Sties  where  my  television  broadcast  Is  on 
the  air.  the  stations  running  It  do  not  like 
it-  They  run  It.  because  my  sponsor  Is  a 
g|ood  customer  who  Insists,  and  because  the 
public  response  Is  overwhelmingly  favorable. 
The  Reuther  memorandum  (developing  Its 
fblse  Insinuation  that  radical  right  programs 
rfecelve  favored  treatment  by  broadcasting 
^tlons)  mentioned  one  place  where  a  radio 
ajtatlon  (WLW,  In  Cincinnati)  sold  time  for 
4  conservative  broadcast  but  would  not  sell 
ilme  for  the  UAW  program  called  "Eye 
6pener."  Reuther  said  action  against 
WLW,  for  this  conduct,  was  pending  before 
flhe  FCC.  In  this  connection.  I  offer  an  in- 
tterestlng  contrast. 

The  sponsor  who  wanted  to  buy  time  for 
i^y  television  broadcast  In  Kansas  City  was 
lold  by  all  three  stations  In  that  city  (WDAF, 
icMBC.  and  KCMO)  that  time  was  avail- 
able— until  they  discovered  that  he  wanted 
}o  sponsor  me.  All  stations  then  found  that 
ime  was  not  available  for  my  program.  My 
|)otentlal  sponsor  wrote  to  the  FCC  to  see 
Whether  he  had  any  redress  through  the 
I^C  to  force  the  stations  to  sell  time  for  my 
broadcast.  The  FCC.  by  letter  dated  June 
to.  1963.  Informed  my  sponsor  that  "there  la 
bo  statute  or  Conunlsslon  rule"  which  would 
^Ive  him  redress. 

i  This  Is  the  situation  In  national  television : 
totalitarian  liberals  have  a  virtual  monopoly 
tnd  have  had  since  the  beginning.  There  are 
^res  of  national  network  television  news 
programs  (most  of  them  dally),  of  the  How- 
ard K.  Smith  and  Huntley-Brtnkley  and  Wal- 
ter Cronklte  type,  whose  reporting  of  the 
>iew8  sometimes  Is  offensive  to  well-informed 
conservatives.  In  addition  to  that,  the  Presi- 
dent and  officials  In  the  executive  establlsh- 
Jnent  have  Instant  access  to  all  mass  media 
communication .  with  free  time,  to  advocate 
jthe  programs  of  totalitarian  liberalism.  Not 
6ne  conservative  organization  has  a  voice  on 
national  television,  and  not  one  constitu- 
tional conservative  commentator  has  a  na- 
tional television  coverage. 

Yet  the  Reuther  brothers  In  December  1961. 
advised  Robert  Kennedy  1>o  have  the  Federal 
(Communications  Commission  do  something 
about  getting  the  "radical  right"  off  the  air. 
The  FCC  has  now  done  soi^ethlng  which 
wUl  eventually  (If  something'  not  done) 
banish  me  and  every  other  conservative  oMn- 
mentator  from  every  radio  and  television  sta- 
tion In  the  Nation,  and  limit  all  broadcast- 
ing stations  to  the  role  of  communications 
media  In  the  Soviet  Union — the  role  of  pre- 
senting nothing  but  programs  government - 
ally  approved. 

THX    TWO-EDGED     SWORD 

On  July  26,  1963.  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  sent  a  public  notice  to  all 
radio  and  television  stations,  advising  them 
of  their  "responsibilities  under  the  fairness 


doctrine  as  to  controversial  Issue  program- 
ing."   Here  Is  the  full  text : 

"Several  recent  Incidents  suggest  the  desir- 
ability of  calling  the  attention  of  broadcast 
licensees  to  the  necessity  for  observance  erf 
the  fairness  doctrine  stated  by  the  Conunls- 
slon In  Its  opinion  of  June  1.  1949.  In  docket 
No.  8516.  The  Commission  adheres  to  the 
views  expressed  In  that  opinion  and  con- 
tinues to  apply  that  policy,  namely,  that  the 
licensee  has  an  affirmative  obligation  to  af- 
ford reasonable  opportunity  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  contrasting  viewpoints  on  any  con- 
troversial issue  which  he  chooses  to  cover. 

"The  Commission  has  undertaken  a  study 
to  consider  what  actions,  perhaps  In  the  form 
of  a  primer  of  rules,  might  be  appropriate 
better  to  define  certain  of  the  licensee's  re- 
sponsibilities in  thU  area.  Without  under- 
taking at  the  present  time  to  specify  all,  or 
the  most  Important,  applications  of  the 
policy.  It  Is  appropriate  to  call  attention  to 
the  Commission's  view  of  Its  application  In 
three  currently  Important  situations: 

"(a)  When  a  controversial  program  In- 
volves a  personal  attack  upon  an  Individual 
or  organization,  the  licensee  must  transmit 
the  text  of  the  broadcast  to  the  person  or 
group  attacked,  wherever  located,  either 
prior  to  or  at  the  time  of  the  broadcast,  with 
a  specific  offer  of  his  station's  facilities  for 
an  adequate  response  (Clayton  W.  Mapoles. 

23  Pike  &  Fischer.  R.R.  588.  591;  Billings 
Broadcasting  Co.,  23  Pike  &  Fischer,  RH.  951. 
953). 

"(b)  When  a  licensee  permits  the  use  of 
his  facilities  by  a  commentator  or  any  person 
other  than  a  candidate  to  take  a  partisan 
position  on  the  Issues  Involved  In  a  contest 
for  political  office  or  to  attack  one  candidate 
or  support  another  by  direct  or  Indirect 
Identification,  he  must  Immediately  send  a 
transcript  of  the  pertinent  continuity  In 
each  such  program  to  each  candidate  con- 
cerned and  offer  a  comparable  opportunity 
for  an  appropriate  spokesman  to  answer  the 
broadcast    (Tlmes-Mlrror    Broadcasting    Co., 

24  Pike  &  Fischer,  R.R.  404.  405). 

"(c)  When  a  licensee  permits  the  use  of 
his  facilities  for  the  presentation  of  views 
regarding  an  Issue  of  current  Importance 
such  as  racial  segregation.  Integration,  or 
discrimination,  or  any  other  Issue  of  public 
Importance,  he  mxist  offer  spokesmen  for 
other  responsible  groups  within  the  commu- 
nity similar  opportunities  for  the  expression 
of  the  contrasting  vlevrpolnts  of  their  re- 
spective groups.  In  particular,  the  views  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Negro  and  other  commu- 
nity groups  as  to  the  Issue  of  racial  segre- 
gation. Integration,  or  discrimination,  and 
of  the  leaders  of  appropriate  groups  In  the 
community  as  to  other  Issues  of  public  Im- 
portance, must  obviously  be  considered  and 
refiected.  In  order  to  Insxire  that  fairness  U 
achieved  with  respect  to  programing  deal- 
ing such  controversial  Issues  (Editorializing 
Report.  1  (pt.  3),  Pike  &  Fischer.  R.R.  201, 
204-206;  cf.  WBNX  Broadcasting  Co..  Inc., 
4  Pike  &  Fischer,  R.R.  242,  248). 

"In  determining  compliance  with  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  the  Commission  looks  to  sub- 
stance rather  than  to  label  or  form.  It  is  im- 
material whether  a  particular  program  or 
viewpoint  Is  presented  under  the  label  of 
'Americanism,'  'antlconununlsm'  or  'States 
rights'  or  whether  It  U  a  paid  announcement, 
official  speech,  editorial  or  religious  broad- 
■  cast.  Regardless  of  label  or  form.  If  one  view- 
point of  a  controversial  Issue  of  public  Im- 
portance Is  presented,  the  licensee  U  obli- 
gated to  make  a  reasonable  effort  to  present 
the  other  opposing  viewpoint  or  viewpoints. 
"The  Commission  does  not  seek  to  prevent 
the  expression  of  any  viewpoint  by  any 
licensee  on  any  Issue.  It  does  seek  to  pre- 
vent the  suppression  of  other  contrasting 
viewpoints  by  any  licensee  on  any  Issue  when 
licensed  broadcast  facilities  have  been  used 
for  the  presentation  of  one  view  of  the  Issue. 
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This  Is  required  by  the  public  interest  stand- 
ard of  the  law." 

Note  carefully  paragraph  (c).  It  Is  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  broadcasts  on  the 
racial  question,  but  Includes  all  Issues  "of 
public  importance." 

Practically  every  radio  and  television  sta- 
tion In  the  country  has  Interpreted  the  FCC 
notice  as  a  discriminatory  policy  against  con- 
servative broadcasts:  liberals  ("in  particular 
•  •  •  leaders  of  the  Negro  •  •  •  groups") 
can  demand  time  to  answer  conservative 
broadcasts,  but  conservatives  may  not  de- 
mand time  to  answer  liberal  broadcasts. 
Such  discrimination  does  seem  to  be  the  in- 
tent of  the  FCC  notice,  but  the  FCC  does  not 
specifically  say  so.  because  the  FCC  has  no 
legal  right  to  order  such  bias. 

Hence,  this  FCC  notice  could  be  a  two- 
edged  sword.  There  are  pitifully  few  con- 
servative broadcasts  on  radio  and  television. 
Liberals  can  harass  stations  and  sponsors  Into 
canceling  all  of  them  by  demanding  free 
time  for  rebuttal.  What  If  millions  of 
American  conservatives  demanded  equal  time 
to  answer  liberal  broadcasts?  PracUcally  all 
television  "docvmientarles"  and  news 
analyses,  and  "studies  In  depth"  are  slanted 
toward  liberalism.  If  conservatives.  In  the 
millions,  relentlessly  demanded  equal  time  to 
answer  all  liberal  broadcasts,  the  radio  and 
television  stations  (particularly  television) 
would  have  time  for  little  else. 

How  can  broadcast  stations  protect  them- 
selves? As  a  group,  they  should  demand, 
and  keep  on  demanding  (by  private  means 
and  through  their  pubUc  facilities)  that 
Congress  enact  a  law  nullifying  the  FCC 
Fairness  Doctrine  and  all  other  FCC  rules 
and  dlrecUves  not  absolutely  necessary  for 
technical  regulation  of  broadcasting.  Mean- 
while— until  Congress  acts — broadcast  sta- 
tions c<»»ild  protect  themselves  by  literal 
interpretation  of  a  key  phrase  in  the  FCC 
Fairness  Doctrine  Notice,  as  It  presently 
stands. 

In  paragraph  (c).  FCC  says  that  a  station 
which  allows  a  broadcast  expressing  a  view 
on  an  Issue  of  public  Importance,  must  offer 
amillar  opportunities  for  the  opposing  view- 
point.    Many  stations  have  Interpreted  this 
to  mean  that  they  must  donate  equal  time 
for  liberals  to  answer  a  conservative  broad- 
cast, even  though  time  for  the  conservative 
broadcast    was    sold    at   regular    rates.      By 
such    misdirected    Interpretation,    the    sU- 
tlons  are  cutting  their  own  throate.    If  some- 
one wants  to  answer  one  of  my  broadcasts 
by  getting  a  commercial  sponsor  to  buy  time 
for  him.  equal  to  the  time  that  was  bought 
for  me.  permitting  him  to  do  so  would  be 
offering  him  similar  opportunity  to  express 
his  view.    To  give  him  time  (when  my  spon- 
sors had  to  pay  for  my  time)    will.  In  the 
end,  either   bankrupt  the   sUtlon  or   force 
cancellation  of  my  broadcasts. 

Station  KATU-TV  In  Portland.  Oreg..  has 
already  notified  my  sponsor  (Dr.  Ross)  that 
my  broadcast  will  be  banished  from  the 
station .  because  the  station  anticipates  ex- 
pense and  trouble  In  offering  free  time  to 
answer. 

Station  WOAI-TV  In  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
now  runs  an  announcement  after  each  of  my 
broadcasts,  saying:  "This  station  voluntarily 
solicits  responsible  dissenting  viewpoints  to 
controversial  matters  discussed  In  the  pre- 
ceding program." 

My  sponsor  In  San  Antonio  (Mr.  Louis 
Michael,  president  of  Travis  Savings  &  Loan 
Association)  pays  the  station  a  substantial 
sum  for  my  broadcast  time  because  conserva- 
tism Is  good  advertising  for  his  bvislness— 
and  because  he  Is  a  dedicated  patriot  who 
believes  In  constitutional  government.  Mr. 
Michael  complained  vehemently  about  the 
tag  which  labels  my  broadcast  "controversial" 
and  offers  time  to  answer  It.    To  no  avail. 

WOAI  ran  a  3-hour  NBC  "documentary" 
slanted  against  conservatives  who  have  a 
States  rights  view  on  the  racial  question. 


Huntley  and  Brtnkley,  with  30  minutes  a  day 
on  WOAI-TV,  sometimes  slant  the  news  and 
editorialize  in  favor  of  liberalism.  There  Is 
a  union  commentator  on  WOAI-TV  who  not 
only  edltorlallTCs  but  tries  to  Incite  his  audi- 
ence to  lobbying  and  boycotting  activities. 
A  woman  commentator  on  WOAI-TV  has 
lauded  the  United  Nations  and  harshly  con- 
demned Its  critics.  The  station  considers 
none  of  these  controversial  In  the  sense  that 
time  should  be  offered  for  conservative  re- 
buttal— even  though  WOAI  personnel  admit 
that  when  they  ran  the  3 -hour  NBC  docu- 
mentary on  the  race  question,  the  station  re- 
ceived 349  telephone  calls.  346  of  them 
from  Irate  citizens  who  resented  the  presen- 
tation. 

Practically  every  radio  and  television  sta- 
tion in  the  Nation  gave  many  hours  of  cov- 
erage to  the  Negro  march  on  Washington. 
August  28.  Bayard  Rustln  (Negro  who  was 
second  In  command  of  the  march)  had  free 
time  on  television  networks  (and  on  radio) 
to  present  demands  as  to  what  the  Congress 
and  people  of  America  must  do.  Bayard 
Rustln  has  a  disgusting  police  record  as  a 
moral  degenerate. 

No  conservative  has  been  given  network 
time  to  answer  hate-lncltlng  comments 
made  by  perverts  and  Communist  fronters. 
who  spoke  to  the  Nation  on  television,  free 
of  charge,  on  August  28. 

Last  month.  I  had  a  broadcast  criticizing 
the  test  ban  treaty  recently  negotiated  in 
Moscow.  Dean  Manlon  had  a  broadcast  on 
the  same  subject.  Several  television  sUtlons 
refused  to  run  my  broadcMt  on  the  treaty.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  stations  refused  to 
run  Dean  Manlon 's  broadcast  on  the  treaty. 
An  article  In  the  September  2.  1963,  Issue 
of  Broadcasting  reveals,  however,  that  the 
Citizens  Committee  for  a  Nucelar  Test  Ban 
Treaty  demanded  free  and  equal  time  from 
300  broadcasting  stations  (mostly  radio) 
which  had  run  the  Manlon  broadcasts  criti- 
cizing the  test  ban  treaty.  The  demands 
were  mailed  on  Aug\ist  23.  By  August  29, 
the  committee  had  received  replies  from 
about  150  stations,  most  of  them  offering  the 
committee  free  time  to  answer  the  Manlon 
Forum  broadcast,  although  Ume  for  the 
Manlon  broadcasts  had  been  sold. 

Some  stations  wrote  the  FCC.  asking 
whether  they  must  give  time  to  answer  con- 
servative broadcasts  whose  time  had  been 
purchased  at  regular  rates.  An  FCC  official 
said  the  Commission  "couldnt  answer  the 
question,  since  the  Conunlsslon  had  never 
settled  the  Issue." ' 


for  the  Protection  of  Conservative  Opinion 
In  Broadcasting";  officers  could  be  elected; 
letterheads  prtnted.  Each  organization  could 
send  notices  to  Its  local  broadcasting  sta- 
tions, listing  subjects  within  the  organiza- 
tion's scope  of  Interest  (the  national  budget, 
foreign  aid,  foreign  policy,  the  U JI.,  organized 
labor,  education.  States  rights,  and  so  on). 
The  conservative  group  could  request  tran- 
scripts of  all  proposed  broadcasts  dealing 
with  such  subjects,  In  accordance  with  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission's  pub- 
lic notice,  subparagraph  (a).  Issued  on  July 
26,  1963. 

If  the  station  does  not  cooperate,  the  con- 
servative group  could  write  the  FCC  In  Wash- 
ington, making  a  formal  complaint,  sending 
copies  of  the  letter  to  the  local  station. 

Every  time  a  "liberal"  broadcast  Is  made 
on  a  local  station,  touching  on  any  subject 
of  Interest  to  the  local  "Organization  for  the 
Protection  of  Conservative  Opinion  In  Broad- 
casting," the  organization  could  denaand  free 
and  equal  time  to  answer.  Individuals  who 
cannot  form  an  organization  for  this  pxir- 
pose,  can,  and  should,  act  as  individuals. 

If  any  responsible  conservative  should  de- 
mand and  get  equal  time  to  answer  a  liberal 
broadcast,  and  then  feel  that  he  lacks  time 
or  facilities  to  prepare  a  proper  presentation 
of  his  own  views.  I  will  lend  my  television 
film,  free  of  charge,  for  such  rebuttal  pur- 
pose. Since  early  1957,  every  Issue  of  my 
"Report"  has  been  summarized  for  television 
and  radio  broadcasting.  A  fairly  adequate 
supply  of  these  transcribed  broadcasts  has 
been  preserved.  They  cover  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  which  liberals  discuss  In  ways  of- 
fensive to  conservatives. 

If  the  FCC  really  wants  the  opposing 
view  to  have  free  opportunity  for  expres- 
sion, and  if  stations  really  want  to  give  away 
broadcast  time  for  that  purpose,  we  con- 
servatives should  help  them  out.  We  should 
challenge  every  liberal  broadcast  and  de- 
mand time  for  our  own  view,  on  every  radio 
and  television  station  In  America. 

If  a  leftwlng  committee,  urging  ratifica- 
tion of  a  test  ban  treaty  which  could  prove 
disastrous  for  our  country,  can  get  free  re- 
buttal time  from  himdreds  of  brotwlcast  sta- 
tions, why  can't  we?    We  can — If  we  will. 

(Distribute  copies  of  this  report  as  widely 
as  possible.    We  conservatives  must  act  now.) 


WHAT   CAN    BE    DONE 

If  conservative  commentary  Is  banished 
from  the  airways,  the  cause  of  constitutional 
government  Is  doomed.  What  can  you,  an 
Individual,  do  about  It?  Paragraph  (a)  of 
the  FCC  fairness  doctrine  notice  says: 

"When  a  controversial  program  involves  a 
personal  attack  upon  an  Individual  or  organ- 
ization, the  licensee  [the  station]  must 
transmit  the  text  of  the  broadcast  to  the 
person  or  group  attacked,  wherever  located, 
either  prior  to  or  at  the  time  of  the  broad- 
cast, with  a  specific  offer  of  his  stetlon's 
facilities  for  an  adequate  response." 

Any  factual,  conservative  comment  about 
the  U.N.,  organized  labor,  or  any  govern- 
mental program  can  be  considered  a  personal 
attack  which  demands  adequate  response 
from  the  attacked.  But  when  liberal  com- 
mentators denounce  all  conservatives  as 
right-wing  crackpots  and  praise  programs 
and  organizations  which  conservatives  know 
to  be  harmful  to  their  country,  will  the  FCCs 
provision  for  adequate  response  apply? 

Conservatives  could  really  convert  t^  pro- 
vUlon  into  something  effective  for  our  side. 

In  every  city  throughout  the  country,  con- 
servatives could  form  a  local  "Organization 


'  "Equal     time     requests     follow     Manlon 
show,"  BroadcasUng,  Sept.  2,  1963.  pp.  61-2. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  BIRMINGHAM 
Mr.  RTBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  news 
of  the  stark  tragedy  that  occurred  In 
Birmingham  this  past  Sunday  did  not 
reach  those  of  us  who  were  delegates  to 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  meeting 
in  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia,  imtil  yesterday 
morning  as  we  boarded  an  airplane  for 
our  return  to  the  United  States  in  antici- 
pation of  the  pending  vote  on  the  test 
ban  treaty.  Words  alone  cannot  de- 
scribe the  feeling  of  shame  and  humilia- 
tion I  felt  as  I  stood  on  foreign  soil  and 
read  of  this  atrocious  and  indefensible 
crime.  Having  attended  an  interna- 
tional meeting  representing  the  strong- 
est nation  on  earth— the  richest  power 
the  world  has  ever  known — I  was  struck 
by  the  Irony  of  our  Inability  to  keep 
sacred  the  lives  of  four  small  children 
in  Birmingham  while  we  profess  to  world 
leadership  in  Belgrade. 

The  world  watches,  and  wonders,  be- 
fore accepting  on  faith  our  sincere  at- 
tempt to  lead  the  world  to  peace  and 
order  through  law.  As  James  Reston 
points  out  in  this  morning's  New  York 
Times  "lawlessness"  is  ttie  crisis  in  Bir- 
mingham. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
include  Mr.  Reston "s  article  at  the  end 
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of  my  remarks,  and  an  editorial  from 
this  morning's  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoBO. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  the 
Birmingham  bombing  has  aroused  the 
conscience  of  all  America — north  and 
south.  The  Governor  of  Connecticut. 
John  Dempsey,  has  sent  the  President 
the  following  telegram: 

All  Connecticut  l«  shocked  and  sickened 
by  the  Birmingham  bombings.  On  behalf 
of  the  people  of  this  State,  who  believe  In 
equal  rights  for  all  cltlzena  and  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  through  legal  and  orderly 
methods  without  violence  directed  toward 
Innocent  children.  I  strongly  urge  what- 
erer  immediate  action  Is  necessary  to  end 
this  sorrowful  blight  on  our  Nation. 

In  the  North,  editorial  opinion.  I  think, 
is  most  eloquently  expressed  by  an  edi- 
torial in  yesterday's  Hartford  Courant 
entitled,  simply.  "Forgive  Us";  and  a 
southern  editor,  in  the  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion, writes  an  apology  entitled,  "A  Flow- 
er for  the  Graves."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  both  editorials  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows : 

[From  the  Hartford  Courant,  Sept.  17.  19631 
FoBcnnt  Us 

It  wUl  be  a  long  time  before  the  soul  of 
America  Is  clean  again.  All  of  us  share  in 
the  blashphemy  and  tragedy  of  what  hap- 
pened in  that  Birmingham  church  on  Sun- 
day. All  of  us  have  a  part  in  the  bestial 
violence  with  which  American  citizens  have 
denied  that  national  article  of  faith:  All 
men  are  created  equal. 

Pour  young  Negro  girls  were  killed  as  they 
assembled  for  prayer.  Others,  injured, 
wandered  In  a  daze  through  the  dust  of  the 
exploeion.  It  is  not  often  that  blood  is  shed 
by  a  shattered  piece  of  stained  glass  from  a 
church.  When  the  Caliban  that  lurks  in 
man's  soiil  defiles  a  church  by  blowing  It 
up,  then  our  last  sanctuary  Is  gone.  One 
can  only  say  with  the  psalmist: 

O  Lord  God,  to  whom  vengeance  b^ong- 
eth;  O  Ood.  to  whom  vengeance  belongeth, 
shew  thyself.  Lord,  how  long  shall  the  wick- 
ed, how  long  shall  the  wicked  trlimiph?  They 
break  in  pieces  thy  people,  O  Lord,  and  af- 
flict thine  heritage.  They  slay  the  widow 
and  the  stranger,  and  murder  the  father- 
less. 

How  can  there  be  release  and  cleansing 
from  this  black  thing?  The  first  need  Is  to 
make  sure  no  more  blood  is  shed.  The  city, 
the  State,  and  if  need  be  the  Nation  must 
reestablish  the  law  as  supreme.  So  it  may  be 
that  yesterday's  plea  by  the  Reverend  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  and  other  leaders  for  a  Fed- 
eral army  of  occupation  must  be  heeded.  We 
must  shrink  from  nothing  to  stop  this  thing 
now. 

Last  spring,  when  Bull  Conner  set  his  dogs 
to  sink  their  fangs  into  the  flesh  of  Negro 
people,  he  let  loose  sin  explosion  of  anger. 
American  Negroes,  through  their  long  years 
of  torture,  have  often  shown  themeelves  su- 
perior to  the  whitea  who  fancy  themselves 
still  the  masters.  They  have  been  fixrbear- 
ing  and  restrained.  Yet  if  they  should  now 
turn  upon  their  tormentors  In  a  mass  ex- 
plosion of  fxiry.  who  ooiild  blame  them? 

No  wonder  that  Negroes,  their  souls  boil- 
ing over,  reach  with  bare  hands  for  stones  to 
hurl  at  those  who  hate  them  and  hurt  them. 
No  wonder  one  Negro  woman,  as  Sunday's 
blast  blew  the  windows  out  of  her  laundry 
across  the  street,  came  out  screaming.  "Ill 


kill  the  bastards.  Just  let  me  at  'em.  Ill 
kill  "em."  No  wonder,  too,  that  a  soft- 
s{>oken  yoxmg  Negro  with  angry  eyes  asked. 
"what  are  y'all  going  to  do  sibout  all  this 
bombing?  Looks  like  It's  up  to  the  colored 
folks  to  do  something." 

We  could  be  near  the  edge  of  an  abyss.  For 
ihy  should  Birmingham's  Negroes  have  faith 
\  the  State  troopers  and  National  Ouards- 
fen  lately  set  to  keeping  Negro  children  out 
school?  Or  in  those  Birmingham  police- 
ken  who  shot  over  the  crowds  heads,  they 
kid.  though  they  klUed  a  Negro  boy? 
iThls  Is  the  fovirth  bombing  in  Birmlng- 
slnce  the  recent  school  troubles  began. 
Is  the  22d  In  8  years.  Not  once  havis 
those  who  set  off  any  one  of  these  bombs 
been  found,  let  alone  punished.  Is  It  any 
fonder  if  American  Negroes  feel  that  injus- 
tice has  gone  to  the  point  at  which  it  can 
tio  longer  be  endured? 

I  Something  is  needed,  and  we  do  not  have 
tb  go  far  to  seek  it.  It  Is  for  the  people  of 
Qlrmingham  and  Alabama  and  the  whole  of 
the  United  States  to  rise  up  In  outrage 
against  the  sick  and  evil  men  who  have 
brought  this  thing  on.  by  preaching  defiance 
df  the  law  of  the  land.  The  sanctimonious 
Oovernor  Wallace  now  expresses  regret,  and 
ojfrers  a  reward  for  apprehension  of  the  guilty. 
■^et  In  a  real  sense  he,  too.  Is  guilty.  For 
Mfhen  his  fellow  citizens  were  resigned  to  the 
inevitable,  it  was  he  who  again  stood  in  the 
afchoolhouse  door,  and  called  the  State  troop- 

is  and  the  National  Guard  to  defy  the  law 
the  land, 
i  As  the  South's  responsible  leaders  have 
Explained  over  and  over  again  for  9  years, 
tbe  Issue  Is  not  desegregation.  It  is  to  stand 
Up  and  be  counted  in  support  of  law.  We 
^re  often  told  that  laws  cannot  end  segre- 

Jitlon.  but  It  must  end  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
nd  so  It  must.     But  unless  the  law  is  first 
^preme.    nothing   else   will    follow. 

So  let  the  law  bring  peace,  and  then  Jus- 

ice.  Yet  vengeance  will  not  lift  this  thing 
om  us.  What  good  Is  it  if  every  loutish 
srpetrator  of  this  latest  violence  upon  the 
Segro  is  caught?  It  will  not  bring  back  to 
Ufe  one  dead  child,  nor  wipe  one  drop  of 
blood  from  the  dusty  cellar  of  that  church. 
Nor  let  anyone  here  in  the  North  feel 
aup)erlor.  To  be  sure  It  could  not  happen 
here.  Or  could  It?  Chicago.  Detroit.  Fol- 
droft  may  be  far  away  In  distance,  but  not 
ija  kind.  Yes,  here  we  have  civil  rights.  We 
iave  outward  decency,  and  increasing  awak- 
ening and  acceptance.  But  the  evil  is  in  our 
jouls  too.  and  we  too  need  expiation.  For 
ire  still  tolerate  that  North  End  ghetto.  We 
Still  feel  unreasoning  fear,  fear  that  has  no 
<riore  substance  than  a  child's  fright  in  the 
dark.   If  a   Negro   family   moves  to  a  white 


Every  one  of  us  in  the  white  South  holds 
that  small  shoe  In  bis  hand. 

It  is  too  late  to  blame  the  sick  criminals 
who  handled  the  dynaunite.  The  FBI  and 
the  police  can  deal  with  that  kind.  The 
charge  against  them  is  simple.  They  killed 
four  children. 

Only  we  can  trace  the  truth.  Southerner — 
you  and  I.    We  broke  those  children's  bodies. 

We  watched  the  stage  set  without  staying 
It.  We  listened  to  the  prologue  unbestlrred. 
We  saw  the  curtain  opening  with  disinterest. 
We  have  heard  the  play. 

We — who  go  on  electing  politicians  who 
heat  the  kettles  of  hate. 

We — who  raise  no  hand  to  silence  the 
mean  and  little  men  who  have  their  nigger 
Jokes. 

We — who  stand  aside  in  Imagined  recti- 
tude and  let  the  mad  dogs  that  run  In  every 
society  slide  their  leashes  from  our  hand  and 
spring. 

We— the  heirs  of  a  proud  South,  who  pro- 
test  its  worth  and  demand  its  recognition. 

We  are  the  ones  who  have  ducked  the 
difficult,  skirted  the  uncomfortable,  caviled 
at  the  challenge,  resented  the  necessary,  ra- 
tionalized the  unacceptable,  and  created  the 
day  surely  when  these  children  would  die. 

This  Is  no  time  to  load  our  anguish  onto 
the  murderous  scapegoat  who  set  the  cap  in 
dynamite  of  our  own  manufacture. 

He  didn't  know  any  better. 

Somewhere  in  the  dim  and  fevered  recess 
of  an  evil  mind  he  feels  right  now  that  he 
has  been  a  hero.  He  is  only  guilty  of  murder. 
He  thinks  he  has  pleased  us. 

We  of  the  white  South  who  know  better 
are  the  ones  who  must  take  a  harsher  judg- 
ment. 

We.  who  know  better,  created  a  climate 
for  child  killing  by  those  who  don't. 

We  hold  that  shoe  In  our  hand.  South- 
erner. Let  us  see  It  straight,  and  look  at 
the  blood  on  It.  Let  us  compare  It  with 
the  unworthy  speeches  of  Southern  public 
men  who  have  traduced  the  Negro;  match 
It  with  the  spectacle  of  shrilling  children 
whose  parents  and  teachers  turned  them  free 
to  spit  epithets  at  small  huddles  of  Negro 
schoolchildren  for  a  week  before  this  Sun- 
day In  Birmingham;  hold  up  the  shoe  and 
look  beyond  It  to  the  State  house  In  Mont- 
gomery where  the  official  attitudes  of  Ala- 
bama have  been  spoken  in  heat  and  anger. 

Let  us  not  lay  the  blame  on  some  brutal 
fool  who  didn't  know  any  better. 

We  know  better.  We  created  the  day.  We 
bear  the  Judgment.  May  Ood  have  mercy  on 
the  poor  South  that  has  been  so  led. 

May  what  has  happened  hasten  the  day 
when  the  good  South,  which  does  live  and 
ha^  great  being,  will  rise  to  this  challenge 


i^elghborhood.     We  have  our  Andovers.  our     of y-^  racial   understanding   and    common   hu- 
^al  estate  associations.     And   we  have  ^pur     Canity,  in  the  full  power  of  Its  unasserted 
of      employment,     ^^n^l^ courage,  and  assert  Itself. 


4ll-whlte      places 
dhvu-ches. 

When  the  brute  kills  what  is  holy,  man  is 
Powerless.  One's  heart  grows  empty,  one's 
Jaouth  dry,  one's  whole  being  sick.  One 
Reaches  for  phrases  like,  "Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 
Bow  then  can  we  exorcise  this  evil,  how 
Stone,  how  find  that  cleansing  and  release 
that  sometimes  rises  out  of  tragedy?  Per- 
I^aps  we  shall  find  it  at  the  hands  of  our 
Negro  fellow  citizens,  who  may  In  the  end 
forgive  us  for  what  can  never  be  forgiven. 

J  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  18,  1963  J 
I   Southern    EnrroB   Writes    Apoloct,^"A 
j  Flower  for  the  Graves" 

I  (This  is  the  Monday  column  of  Eugene 
Patterson,  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion. It  was  entitled  "A  Flower  for  the 
Graves.") 

A  Negfro  mother  wept  in  the  street  Sunday 
In  front  of  a  Baptist  Church  in  Blrmlng- 
tiam.  In  her  hand  she  held  a  shoe,  one  shoe, 
(rom  the  foot  of  her  dead  child.  We  hold 
that  shoe  with  her. 


The  Svmday  school  play  at  Birmingham 
Is  ended.  With  a  weeping  Negro  mother,  we 
stand  In  the  bitter  smoke  and  hold  a  shoe. 
If  our  South  Is  ever  to  be  what  we  wish 
it  to  be,  we  will  plant  a  flower  of  nobler 
resolve  for  the  South  now  upon  these  four 
small  graves  that  we  dug. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
nationwide  reaction  has  released  the 
pent-up  feeling  of  honest  and  responsible 
people  everywhere.  But  it  is  not  enough 
What  is  needed  is  resolute  and  positive 
action  to  assure  that  these  children  shall 
not  have  died  in  vain.  People  of  all 
races,  colors  and  creeds  both  here  and 
abroad  look  to  us  now  in  the  Congress 
for  our  answer.  Let  it  not  be  said  that 
we  failed  in  our  hour  of  responsibility 
and  opportunity.  Let  us  proceed  to  early 
debate  and  overwhelming  passage  of  a 
strong,  meaningful,  and  positive  civil 
rights  bUl.  Let  Federal.  State,  and  local 
officials  throughout  the  country  resolve 
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to  settle  the  problems  under  their  Juris- 
dictions.   Let  Industry  and  labor  leaders 
face  up  to  their  responsibilities.   In  short, 
let  us  all  now  take  stock  of  the  realities 
confronting  us  and  accept  as  a  fact  once 
and  for  aU  that  civil  rights  is  not  the 
Negroes'  fight  alone.    We  are  all  Involved. 
I    ask   unanimous    consent    that    my 
name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  at  the 
next  printing  of  Senate  Resolution  200. 
I  commend  the  sponsors  of  this  resolu- 
tion for  bringing  it  before  the  Senate. 
Had  I  been  here  yesterday.  I  certainly 
would  have  Joined  with  them  In  sponsor- 
ing this  proposal.    Its  adoption,  express- 
'  ing  the  condolences  of  the  Senate  to  the 
families  of  the  children  killed  and  in- 
jured last  Sunday  and  setting  aside  this 
coming  Sunday  as  a  day  of  national  ob- 
servance in  their  memory,  Is  the  least 
we  can  do  now.    Then  let  us  begin  the 
long  climb  toward  decency  and  blot  out 
the  black  mark  of  last  Sunday's  Birming- 
ham bombing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

ExHiBrr  1 
(Fr«n  the  New  York  Tlmee.  Sept.  18.  1963] 
BntMiNGHAU— The    Crisis    or    Lawlessness 

IN  ALABAMA 

(By  James  Reston) 

BiRMiNGHAic.  ALA.,  September  17.— The 
crisis  in  Birmingham  now  is  not  only  between 
white  and  black,  and  between  State  law  and 
Federal  law,  but  t>etween  order  and  anarchy. 

Both  races  are  now  at  the  mercy  of  a  few 
hoodlxuns.  The  city  is  calm  today,  with  the 
sun  shining  and  the  electrical  church  l>ells 
ringing  out  the  old  hymns,  but  nobody  knows 
what  m^y  happen  in  an  hour. 

In  this  sense,  at  least,  everybody  has  some- 
thing in  common  becavise  everybody  Is  Iso- 
lated. The  white  leaders  who  put  Governor 
Wallace  in  office  cannot  be  sure  that  his 
authority  will  protect  them.  The  Negro 
leaders,  who  have  been  preaching  patience, 
cannot  be  sxire  after  the  chtirch  bombing 
of  last  Sunday  that  their  people  wUl  follow 
them. 

ThU  is  what  happens  when  the  leaders 
of  a  community  think  law  can  be  unequally 
applied  to  protect  them  and  not  to  protect 
their  fellow  citizens.  Eventiially.  others  act 
on  their  own  impulses,  and  everybody  is  left 
with  his  own  fears  and  suspicions. 

THE    CONSEQUENCES    OT    FEAR 

What  was  destroyed  in  the  bombing  Sun- 
day of  the  18th  Street  Baptist  Church  here 
was  not  only  the  lives  of  four  Negro  children, 
but  the  confidence  of  the  whole  community 
in  law  and  order. 

The  Negroes  now  feel  that  they  have  to 
protect  themselves.  On  "Dynamite  Hill," 
an  area  of  about  15  square  blocks,  they  have 
established  their  own  community  protective 
organization,  with  their  own  weapons,  ob- 
servation posts  and  communications  sys- 
tem, to  watch  for  potential  bombers. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  the  Reverend  Fred  L. 
Shuttlesworth.  a  leader  of  the  Negro  com- 
munity here,  was  calling  off  demonstrations, 
talking  about  the  progress  being  made  at  the 
Birmingham  lunch  counters  and  exhorting 
his  flock  to  be  cool,  stay  sober,  avoid  crowds, 
and  don't  carry  guns  or  knives. 

But  today  he  was  saying  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  declare  an  emergency  and 
take  over  Birmingham.  Instead  of  praising 
the  work  of  the  city's  biracial  committee,  he 
was  denouncing  it  as  a  fraud,  and  instead  of 
opposing  demonstrations,  he  was  calling  for 
a  massive  march  on  the  SUte  capital  that 
would  force  the  Federal  Government  to  come 
in  and  protect  his  people. 


MIOHT 

Even  the  white  commxinlty  no  longer  feels 
quite  secure.  The  two  Jewish  temples  in 
Birmingham  are  watched  night  and  day 
against  attack.  Employees  at  the  hotels 
where  the  Yankee  reporters  live  wonder  out 
loud  when  the  bombers  will  get  around  to 
them,  and  even  the  local  newspapers,  which 
have  recently  been  critical  of  the  extreme 
segregationists,  are  not  safe  from  the  night 
riders. 

Without  common  ptirposes  or  confidence  m 
either  Governor  WaUace  or  President  Ken- 
nedy, fear  and  rumor  abound.  The  Negro 
leaders  here  have  no  confidence  in  the  local 
police  and  are  openlj  suspicious  of  Governor 
Wallace's  State  troopers.  They  even  specu- 
late on  the  possibility  that  Wallace's  men 
themselves  may  have  been  responsible  for 
the  bombings. 

Some  white  leaders  raise  precisely  the  op- 
posite poBslbUity — namely,  that  Negroes 
dynamited  their  own  churches  In  order  to 
put  the  white  community  on  the  spot.  Until 
last  weekend,  they  noted  In  support  of  this 
thesis  that  "nobody  was  ever  hurt "  in  these 
bombings — an  argument  that  seems  even 
less  plausible  since  the  casualties  of  last 
Sunday. 

In  this  atmosphere  of  ugly  suspicion,  the 
situation  here  is  in  some  ways  worse  than 
It  was  during  the  crlsU  of  last  May.  Since 
then  admittedly  some  progress  has  been 
made.  A  few  lunch  counters  and  sanitary 
facilities  have  been  d-segregated,  the  news- 
papers have  urged  »t  least  a  decent  respect 
for  Federal  law,  there  has  been  some  com- 
munication between  Negro  and  white  lead- 
ers, and  a  more  liberal  but  weaker  municipal 
government  has  taken  over. 

BROKEN     PROMISES 

But  the  Negro  leaders  feel  that  even  the 
token  compromises  of  early  svunmer  have 
not  been  honored.  No  real  improvement  has 
been  made,  they  assert,  in  the  employment 
of  Negroes  In  the  stores  and  elsewhere,  and 
meanwhUe  Governor  Wallace  has  been  so 
aggressively  segregaUonlst  that  he  has  in- 
cited the  bombers  and  diverted  the  munici- 
pal government  from  the  task  of 
desegregation. 

Paradoxically,  both  white  and  Negro  lead- 
ers agree  on  denouncing  the  bombings  but 
are  far  apart  on  who  is  responsible.  When 
Justice  Department  officials  arrived  here  af- 
ter the  death  of  the  foiir  Negro  children,  they 
felt  that  the  white  leaders  of  Birmingham 
were  not  so  concerned  about  finding  the 
bombers  as  they  were  about  protecting 
themselves  against  the  possibility  of  a 
counterattack  by  the  Negro  community. 

In  short,  both  races  deplore  violence  and 
the  tyranny  of  the  lawless  minority.  They 
agree  in  theory  with  what  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  said  here  last  night — that  If  both 
sides  take  an  eye-for-an-eye  philosophy  "they 
will  both  end  up  blind."  But  the  tragedy 
Is  that  they  cannot  agree  on  any  way  of 
cooperating  to  protect  the  conununlty  as  a 
whole. 


the  South.  The  record  gives  a  degree  of  colat 
to  their  contention.  In  Birmingham  alone 
there  have  been  12  bombings  of  Negro  homes 
and  churches  since  the  antlbomblng  law  was 
passed  by  Congress.  But  the  FBI  has  looked 
into  only  four  of  these  cases  and  has  solved 
none. 

Critics  of  the  Bureau  ought  to  take  a  few 
factors  into  account.  The  first  of  these  is 
that  FBI  Director  J,  Edgar  Hoover  Is  in- 
dubitably right  In  saying  that  investigation 
of  crimes  of  this  kind  is  prlmarly  the  duty  of 
duly  constituted  local  police  authority;  the 
FBI  has  jurisdiction  only  when  the  offense 
involved  some  crossing  of  State  lines,  and  It 
needs  to  be  careful  to  avoid  exceeding  its 
JurisdlcUon.  Critics  shovad  remember  In  the 
second  place  that  in  crimes  of  thU  kind  local 
cooperation,  especially  by  the  police,  is  al- 
most IndUpensable.  and  sometimes  It  Is  with- 
held. The  FBI's  task  in  Birmingham  Is  not 
an  easy  one. 

Yet  when  all  this  has  been  said.  It  is  es- 
sential to  emphasize  that  solution  of  the 
Birmingham  atrocity  U  of  vital  lmp>ortance, 
whether  by  the  FBI  or  by  local  police  or  by 
the  two  working  In  cooperation  as  they 
should.  For  a  situation  In  which  a  part  of 
the  population  feels  that  it  cannot  rely  for 
protection  on  the  duly  constituted  Uw  en- 
forcement authorities — as  Negroes  have  un- 
doubtedly come  to  feel  In  Birmingham — is 
dangerously  explosive. 

When  men  cannot  rely  on  public  power  for 
protection,  they  may  rescfft  to  their  own 
power;  when  they  cannot  rely  on  public  pun- 
ishment of  criminals,  they  may  seek  private 
retaliation.  Negroes  in  Birmingham  may  not 
indefinitely  submit  to  bombings  and  shoot- 
ings and  arson.  They  need  to  know  that  the 
law  is  their  best  and  s\irest  shield.  If  local 
authorities  cannot  give  them  that  assurance, 
then  the  U.8.  Government  will  have  to  do  so. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  18.  1963] 

HUNTING  THE  KiLLEBS 

Because  of  the  high  repute  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation ,  that  agency's  mas- 
sive effort  to  solve  the  Birmingham  bombing 
will  bring  reassurance  to  an  outraged  na- 
tion. A  Jiistlce  Department  spokesman  has 
said  that  there  is  a  presumption  that  the 
bombing  violated  a  section  of  the  Federal 
Civil  RlghU  Act  of  1960 — the  so-called  anU- 
bomblng  statute— and  that  a  fuU-scale  In- 
vestigation by  the  FBI  has  been  ordered. 

It  is  not  so  certain,  however,  that  the  an- 
nouncement wlU  bring  fuU  reassurance  to 
Negroes  In  Birmingham  or  throughout  the 
coimtry.  Negro  leaders  have  complained  for 
several  years  that  the  FBI  has  not  been  aeal- 
pus  In  hunting  down  clvU  rights  violators  In 


POLITICS  HER  BUSINESS 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  recently 
printed  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  Con- 
necticut's secretary  of  the  state,  Ella  T. 
Orasso.  Mrs.  Orasso's  service  to  her 
community,  as  their  representative  In 
the  State  legislature;  to  her  State,  as 
their  highest  elected  woman  official;  and 
to  her  Nation,  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Department's  Board  of  Foreign  Scholar- 
ships have  been  the  result  of  her  active 
and  able  participation  in  our  democratic 
process.  Ella  Orasso  proves  how  effec- 
tive woman  can  be  in  the  affairs  of  our 
Nation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  In- 
clude the  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PoLTTics  Her  Business 
The  League  of  Women  Voters  Is  a  non- 
partisan organization,  but  there's  nothing 
that  says  a  league  member  who  goes  into 
politics  and  U  elected  can't  continue  to  work 
for  policies  she  supported  in  the  league  and 
which  the  league  supporU  because  It  believes 
they  are  for  the  good  of  community.  State, 
or  Nation. 

When  Mrs.  Ella  Tambussl  Grasso,  now  serv- 
ing her  second  4-year  term  as  secretary  of 
state  in  Connecticut,  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Connecticut 
General  Assembly  in  1953.  she  was  a  mi- 
nority member  of  a  minority  party.  There 
had  been  an  oxodus  of  prominent  Democrats, 
she  said,  but  she  went  to  the  legislature  with 
the  Democratic  platform  under  her  arm  and 
in  possession  of  some  good,  solid  convictions 
in  line  with  those  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  which  she  was  a  member. 
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''What  do  we  do  now?"  she  asked,  with  the 
Democratic  platform  In  mind.  "Tou  can  In- 
troduce bin«  tf  you  want  to,"  a  veteran  In 
politics  told  her  w»th  a  keen  glint  In  his  eye. 

"I  do  want  to."  she  said,  "in  fulfillment  of 
my  responsibility  to  carry  through  the  plat- 
form on  whlA  I  ran. 

"What  seems  Impossible  In  one  session  be- 
comes a  reality  In  the  next  as  pnbttc  opinion 
Is  arotised  and  communicatee  Itself",  she  ob- 
served, during  our  Interrlew. 

One  at  her  bills  was  designed  to  eliminate 
the  county  government,  an  old  structure 
which  had  existed  since  colonial  days.  An- 
other t«ovtded  for  reorganization  of  the  mu- 
nicipal oourt  syatem  into  a  district  court  sys- 
tem. Both  had  LWV  support.  A  third  pro- 
vided for  an  oBoe  of  mental  retardation  to 
study  and  act  on  the  problem  through  local 
and  regional  programs  rather  than  place  peo- 
ple in  Institutions  and  leave  them  there. 

When  these  goals  bad  been  accomplished 
It  seemed  there  might  be  no  new  worlds  to 
conquer,  but  she  found  she  was  mistaken. 
Plenty  more  appeared. 

anvKS  nr  assk]<bi.t 

She  served  In  the  105S  and  1965  sessions 
of  the  general  assembly  and  la  1956,  1958, 
1960.  and  1963.  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  State  Platform  Committee — the 
first  woman  to  hold  such  a  post  In  Connect- 
icut. At  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion In  1900  in  Iios  Angeles,  she  was  also 
a  memher  of  the  platform  drafting  commit- 
tee which  prepared  the  platform  for  consid- 
eration of  the  resolutions  committee. 

Mrs.  Qrasso  and  her  husband.  Dr.  Thomas 
A.  Orasso.  principal  of  the  Center  School  in 
East  Hartford.  Conn.,  have  both  been  active 
in  the  affairs  of  their  community  and  State 
for  many  years.  Dr.  Orasso,  In  addition  to 
his  work  as  an  educator,  has  served  for  some 
time  on  the  State  prison  board. 

Mrs.  Orasso  majored  In  economics  and 
sociology  at  Moimt  Holyoke  College.  South 
Hadley.  BAass..  and  graduated  magna  cum 
laude  in  IMO.  While  working  for  her  M_A. 
In  these  subjects,  she  served  as  a  depart- 
mental assistant  and  laboratory  Instructor 
In  statistics. 

It  was  her  active  participation  In  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  that  really  led  her 
Into  politics  because  she  had  been  preaching 
good  government  and  when  It  was  prc^xised 
to  her  that  she  run  for  offlce,  she  decided 
she'd  better  practice  what  she  preached.  And 
she's  Intent  on  keeping  voters  aware  of  what's 
going  on  In  the  Btste  government. 

"It  must  be  my  League  of  Women  Voters 
training."  ahe  said,  "but  if  the  voters  and 
candidates  of  Connecticut  aren't  fully  in- 
formed and  constantly  cognisant  of  dates 
and  facts  to  remember  it  isnt  for  the  lack 
of  trying.  We  have  slides  and  brochtires 
(In  English  as  contrasted  with  the  legalese 
of  the  law) .  flyers,  schools  for  moderators, 
for  registrars  and  town  clerks,  etc.,  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  Important  occasions  involved. 

"I  am  pleased  we  made  some  progress  In 
Improving  oiir  election  laws.  Of  course,  the 
mandatory  party  lever  Is  still  with  us — it 
dies  hard." 

The  Orassos  have  two  children.  Susane 
Is  a  sophomore  at  the  Chaffee  School,  and 
trying  to  decide  between  Brandels  and  Bar- 
nard. She  has  Jiist  finished  an  exciting  sum- 
mer studying  painting  with  Robert  Brack- 
man  at  Madison. 

IN    JXmnOti    HIGH 

"Jimmy,  who  was  1  year  old  when  I  went 
Into  my  first  primary."  says  his  mother.  "Is 
'pushing  18.'  as  he  reminds  me  constantly. 
He  Is  In  Junior  high  and  gives  top  priority 
to  tanks,  the  Civil  War.  and  pushups. 

"There  is  always  time  fen*  important 
things."  is  the  Connecticut  secretary  of 
state's  answer  to  the  question.  How  do  you 
manage?  But  she  admits  the  hours  some- 
times seem  to  rtin  out  mysteriously.  "The 


^vantages  of  a  toAsrabt  huilband  and  Indul- 
|ant  chUdmn  help  put  order  into  our  chaos," 
*he  asserted. 

"That  they  respect  the  myriad  activities 
essential  to  political  participation  and  evm 
Join  In  the  fun  mf  Kf  light  work  of  formida- 
ble tasks.  It  is  nice  to  have  young  Jimmy 
pilot  me  through  a  picnic  grove,  go  to  a  tea 
with  Susane,  and  indulge  of  an  evening  In 
driving  to  an  assignment  with  my  husband. 

"A  zest  for  living  makes  possible  a  multi- 
tude of  activities.  Sometimes  I  look  wist- 
fully at  the  tangled  garden  and  unread 
books — but  tomorrow  always  brings  new 
Challenges,  new  opportunities,  and  new  ad- 
ventures for  all  of  us." 


pRMAR-K-q  OF  SENATOR  QOLD- 
I    WATER   BEFORE   THE   NATIONAL 

FEDERATION      OF       REPUBLICAN 

WOMEN     IN     CHICAGO 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  for  the  enlightenment 
and  interest  of  my  colleagues  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Arizona,  the  Honorable  Barry  Gold- 
Water,  before  the  National  Federation  of 
Republican  Women  in  Chicago,  HI.,  on 
September  11,  1963,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
Bs  follows: 
ExcxaPTS  or  Rbmabks  bt  U.S.  Sknatob  Basht 

OOLDWATZR,    RCFOBLICAM.    OF    AalZOMA.    Bs- 

roKX  THE  National  FKOxaAxiON  of  Repub- 

UCAN  Women,  Chicago,  Iix.,  Sxptxmbek  11, 
I    1968 

I  If  we  had  all  night,  I  might  try  to  explain 
to  you  some  of  the  extreme  and  dangerous 
ihlngs  that  are  taking  place  these  days  In 
the  Nation's  Capital.  But  since  we  dont  I 
Will  simunarlze  the  situation  by  telling  you 
that  all  is  confusion.  It  may  be  that  there 
is  a  master  design  burled  somewhere  amidst 
the  confusion  that  will  emerge  In  time. 
When  and  if  it  does,  I  can  assure  you  that  It 
win  be  a  plan  conceived  by  the  Kennedys, 
dedicated  to  the  Kennedys  and  operated  by 
and  for  the  Kennedys. 

At  the  moment,  however,  I  am  inclined  to 
^hare  with  a  good  many  others  the  belief 
that  our  Government  is  not  being  (admin- 
istered) so  much  as  It  Is  being  tinkered  with. 

More  and  more  these  days  we  are  I<k1  to  be- 
lieve that  change  of  any  kind  Is  a  measure  of 
progress,  particularly  in  things  governmental. 
But  the  change  In  Washington  that  came 
about  after  8  good  years  under  that  great 
leader  President  Elsenhower  has  taught  a 
great  many  Americans  the  fallacy  of  this  kind 
of  reasoning.  Things  certainly  have 
Changed.  But  if  we  have  made  any  progress 
during  the  past  3  years  It  has  been  progress 
In  the  wrong  direction.  It  Is  progress  In  the 
direction  of  a  socialized  welfare  state;  It  Is 
t}rogress  in  the  direction  of  national  bank- 
ruptcy; It  Is  progress  in  the  direction  of  blg- 
f;er  government  and  less  Individual  freedom; 
t  is  progress  along  the  dangeroiis  path  of 
accommodation  of  our  enemies. 

Some  of  the  change  we  have  witnessed 
^ince  the  advent  of  the  New  Frontier  came 
in  Berlin.  There  the  landscape  was  altered 
by  the  erection  of  a  Communist  wall  against 
freedom.  Some  of  the  change  came  in  Cuba. 
There  a  one-time  Island  paradise  friendly  to 
the  United  States  was  first  communtzed, 
then  sovletlzed,  and  finally  turned  Into  a 
Moscow-trained  mlUtary  t>ase  on  our  south- 
ern doorstep.  Some  of  the  change  came  in 
^jaos,  where  we  arranged  a  deal  with  the 
Communists  and  the  neutrals  under  Which 
freedom  can  never  survive.  Some  of  the 
change    came   in   the   Atlantic    Community, 


where  allied  unity  turned  into  Western  dis- 
array because  our  Oovernment  didn't  under- 
stand what  OenenU  de  Oaulle  was  saylof 
about  the  defense  of  Europe. 

Yes.  there  has  been  a  lot  of  change  in  the 
last  3  years.  Meet  of  it  has  been  changed 
for  the  worse.  But  this  hasn't  brought  about 
any  perceptible  reaction  from  the  New  Fron- 
tier. It  Is  stlU  committed  to  a  p<dlcy  of 
change  for  the  sake  of  change. 

On  the  domestic  front,  the  President  and 
his  advisers  are  attempting  to  speed  the 
drive  toward  collectivism  along  every  possi- 
ble social  and  economic  front.  Within  the 
past  6  months,  for  example,  the  White  House 
has  sent  to  Congress  more  than  200  requests 
for  additional  spending  or  Increased  Execu- 
tive powers.  This  record  Is  matched  only  by 
the  steady  outpouring  of  Executive  orders 
which  are  designed  to  change  your  way  of 
living  whether  you  like  it  or  not. 

In  this  period,  the  first  session  of  the  88th 
Congress  has  been  asked  for  a  total  of  207 
Oovernment  spending  programs.  Accom- 
panying these  were  70  requests  for  more 
Presidential  power.  This  is  a  greatly  ac- 
celerated request  rate.  Dxirlng  the  entire 
previous  session  of  Congress,  when  the  true 
magnitude  of  the  New  Frontier's  Executive 
power  grab  first  became  apparent,  the  Presi- 
dent made  less  than  two  spending  requests 
per  week  and  leas  than  one-half  a  request 
for  more  power  per  week,  on  the  average. 
The  pace  In  this  Congress  Is  running  eight 
and  a  half  for  spending  and  three  for  In- 
creased power  every  week  on  the  average. 

In  the  President's  1964  budget  message 
alcme  there  were  46  deniands  for  additional 
spending  authority.  More  were  Included 
in  special  messages  on  education,  agricul- 
ture, mental  health,  medical  aid  to  the 
a«^,  transportation.  District  of  Columbia 
affairs,  youth  programs,  civil  rights,  voca- 
tional training. 

The  budget  message  also  contained  a  total 
of  28  requests  for  extensions  or  additions 
to  the  Executive  powers  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration. In  the  area  of  education,  the 
administration  sought  extra  power  in  three 
broad  categories;  in  the  farm  area,  four; 
In  the  health  area,  eight;  transportation, 
eight:  civil  rights,  five. 

All  of  this  was  in  one  session  of  Congress. 
which  has  not  yet  run  Its  course  and  may 
never  do  so.  And  we  can  expect  nothing 
better  next  year.  I  do  not  have  to  remind 
you  that  the  next  Congress  will  convene 
in  an  election  year  when  economy  and 
spending  caution  are  inclined  to  give  way 
to  political  expediency  under  an  administra- 
tion dedicated  to  Its  own  perpetuation. 

Now  I  suggest  that  the  purpose  of  any 
government  worthy  of  the  people's  trust 
is  to  govern.  If  the  New  Frontier  has  a 
purpose.  It  Is  to  expand  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  point  where  It  can  regulate. 
not  govern,  the  Individual  lives  of  all  Amer- 
icans. I  can  see  no  other  explanation  for 
the  avalanche  of  orders,  edicts,  messages, 
and  pronouncements  which  we  have  been 
subjected  to  In  the  past  8  years. 

And  through  them  all  runs  a  paternalistic, 
condescending  attitude  which  says.  In  effect, 
that  the  American  people  do  not  know 
what's  good  for  them  so  the  Oovernment 
will  have  to  educate  them.  You  all  know 
what  I  am  talking  about.  Dr.  Heller  Is  wor- 
ried about  our  puritan  ethics  and  the  pre- 
vailing belief  that  constant  and  Incretising 
Federal  deficits  are  a  bad  thing  for  the  econ- 
omy. President  Kennedy  is  concerned  with 
economic  myths  which  say  that  combining 
more  Federal  spending  with  a  Federal  tax 
cut  is  a  dangerous  policy. 

The  New  Frontier  is  literally  dripping  with 
a  "Daddy  knows  best"  attitude  toward  the 
American  people. 

And  "Daddy"  is  getting  tougher  all  the 
time.  He's  beginning  to  think  ttiat  he  can 
legislate  away  any  and  all  problems  that 
arise   on   the   American   scene.     Every  time 
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ft  problem  arlses-real  or  imaginary— from 
which  some  political  advantage  might  be 
Rained,  another  message  comes  up  to  Capitol 
HlU  from  the  White  House.  It  carries  the 
President's  signature  and  a  lot  of  fancy  rea- 
soning for  another  law  or  another  set  of 
laws  And  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  nature  of  the  problem  Is  legal  or  moral 
or  even  exists.  ->_  _,j     » 

It  doesn't  seem  to  occur  to  the  President 
that  this  Nation  has  had  very  sorry  experlenoB 
with  the  Idea  of  legislating  morals.  We  tried 
enforced  prohibition  at  one  time  and  only 
succeeded  In  developing  the  finest  network 
of  r\unrunner8.  lawbreakers,  hoodlums,  and 
drunks  the  clvlllEed  world  has  ever  seen. 

We  are  now  In  the  throes  of  another  noble 
experiment,  the  personal  Income  tax.  which 
m  addition  to  supporting  half  the  world  sup- 
ports an  army  of  legal  experts  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  all  taxpayers  are  created 
eq\ial— If  they  have  a  smart  lawyw. 

Now  don't  misunderstand  me.     I  am  not 
suggesting   repeal    of   the   income   tax   law. 
I  toow  that  that  cannot  be  done  unless  other 
sources  of  revenue  are  provided.    But  I  am 
suggesting  that  where  the  progressive  rates 
under  the  preeent  Income  law  become  punl- 
Uve  in  nature  they  are  destroying  American 
initiative  and  Wntive  and   are   having   a 
Boeakeasy  effect  on  the  morals  of  the  Amerl- 
caTpeople.    The  Federal  tax  law  has  become 
80  complex  and  so  involved  that  the  whole 
question  of  how  to  legaUy  beat  the  Govern- 
ment has  become  a  favorite  American  past- 
time.    It  blurs  the  line  between  what  a  tax- 
payer legally  owes  his  Government  and  what 
he  morally  owes  hU  Government.    And  I  be- 
Ueve  it  is  the  time  for  a  thorough -going  over- 
haul of  o\xr  entire  Federal  tax  system  which 

is  long  overdue.  

In    the    whole    area    of    American    fiscal 
affairs,  there  Is  a  crying  need  for  a  hard- 
headed  commonsense  approach  to  question 
of  what  really  needs  to  be  done  and  how 
much   we    can   spend   to   do   It.    The   New 
Frontier  wants  everything  at  the  same  time. 
It    wants     greatiy     increased     Government 
•pending  and  a  tax  cut— boUi  at  the  same 
time.     It  wanU  a  better  International  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  Increased  outlays  of 
foreign  spending— both   at  the   same   time. 
It   wants    freer    trade    with    the    European 
common   Market   and   tariff   protection   for 
American  poultry— both  at  the  same  time. 
In  Washington  we  call  this  latter  "chicken- 
manshlp."  , 

I  might  suggest  right  here  that  only 
adolescents  reaUy  believe  they  can  have 
their  cake  and  eat  It  too. 

Our  outflow  of  gold  continues  at  a  rate 
that  Is  alarming  the  entire  world,  yet  when 
the  House  of  Bepreeentatlves  made  a  move 
In  the  direction  of  correcting  this  situation 
by  trimming  the  administration's  $4.6  bil- 
lion foreign  aid  authorization  by  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars,  the  President  called  a  special 
press  conference  to  complain.  He  castigated 
the  Mem'jers  of  Congress  who  voted  for  the 
cut  and  did  his  best  to  blame  the  entire 
thing  on  Republicans,  even  though  66  mem- 
bers of  his  own  political  problem  went  along 
with  the  reduction. 

The  President,  whose  memory  Is  oon- 
venlentiy  short  at  times,  asserted  that  he 
always  supported  the  Elsenhower  foreign 
aid  requests  while  he  was  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. But  the  record  of  his  votes  In  the 
U5.  Senate  shows  a  different  picture.  In 
6  of  his  8  years  In  the  Senate  he  either 
voted  for  foreign  aid  cuts  made  In  the 
Senate  or  against  Senate  restoration  of 
foreign  aid  cuts  made  In  the  House. 

In  fact,  his  votes  In  the  Senate  over  ^ 
years  called  for  a  total  reduction  of  ILSeO 
million  m  foreign  aid  funds,  a  commendable 
record  which  for  some  interesting  reason 
he  is  now  trying  to  forget. 

You  might  wonder  why  our  foreign  aid  ex- 
penditures are  so  high.  WeU  let  me  give  you 
a  few  examples  of  the  kind  of  projects  your 
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hard-earned  money  U  expected  to  finance. 
In  Burma,  for  example,  the  administration  » 
planning  to  spend  $31,500  for  a  study  of  ths 
cultural-functional  relationships  oT  that  na- 
tion. Anotiier  $31,200  is  to  be  spent  In  a 
study  of  heat  and  water  balances  in  t^ 
camel.  Another  $21,200  has  been  earmarked 
to  investigate  the  mating  calls  0(f  the  Central 
American  bufo  toad. 

And  here  at  home,  some  Interesting  proj- 
ects have  been  listed  for  public  financing. 
For  example,  $4,800  U  echedxUed  to  study  the 
sexual  incompatibility  in  higher  t»^^ 
$28  000  to  study  the  social  dominance  be- 
havior of  rodents,  and  $17,600  to  study  genet- 
ics and  social  Influences  on  the  behavior 
of  chickens. 

This,  of  course.  Is  New  Frontier  culture  on 

a  brotid  front.  

Now  let  me  remind  you  that  when  you  cut 
through  aU  the  many-sided  operations  of 
the  New  Frontier— whether  It  be  the  expendi- 
ture or  your  money  for  foreign  aid  or  for  the 
expansion  of  the  welfare  state— the  funda- 
mental question  that  arises  Is  what^U  aU 
this  doing  to  the  freedom  of  the  Individual? 
I  suggest  that  mwe  and  more  the  basic 
decencies  of  the  American  people  are  being 
Kmothered  In  the  rules  and  regulations,  many 
of  which  are  no  more  enforclble  than  the 
prohibition  law.  And  under  the  Kennedy 
concept,  the  law  Is  being  used  to  try  and 
create  morality  while  voiding  long-etandlng 
c\istoms  and  traditions. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  much 
to  answer  for  in  the  field  of  interracial  rela- 
tions.   Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  im- 
pressive progrees  has  and  Is  being  made  in 
correcting  these  wrongs  through  the  selfiess 
dedication  of  leaders  of  all  races  who  have  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  erf  this  massive  problem. 
These  problems  will  be  stdved  because  the 
inherent  decency  of  our  people  tells  us  that 
they  must  be  solved.    In  doing  so,  however, 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  create  another 
monster  that  could  be  a  worse  plague  on  both 
o\ir  houses  than  the  Inequities  existing  today. 
Unenforceable  Government  edicts  benefit 
no    one.     Continued    pubUc    attention    and 
moral  persuasion,  I  believe,  will  do  more  in 
the  long  run  to  create  the  good  will  neces- 
sary to  the  acceptance  of  decent  racUl  re- 
lations in  all  segments  of  our  society.     

This  Is  a  continuing  Job  and  our  record 
as  RepubUcans  establishes  the  fact  that  we 
will  keep  up  the  fight.  ,.^._, 

Of  all  people,  those  of  us  active  In  political 
affairs,  must  realize  the  need  for  unity, 
whether  It  Is  racial  or  political.  Without 
this  element,  we  are  a  mob  Instead  of  a  so- 
ciety;  a  rabble  Instead  of  a  party. 

As  Republican  women  you  will  be  m  th" 
forefront  of  the  political  wars  ahead  of  aU 
of  us  If  we  are  divided  at  the  outset  we 
throw  every  advantage  to  our  opponents.  I 
would  remind  you  that  there  are  many  New 
Frontiersmen  to  direct  your  anger  toward, 
rather  than  chewing  on  members  of  your 
own  party.  In  fact  there  are  almost  enough 
Kennwlys  to  go  around  for  this  or  any  other 
political  party. 

We  will  of  coiirse,  select  someone  to  take 
on  Uie  Kennedy  clan  In  1964  and  the  choice 
of  that  selection  will  rest  with  the  attitudes 
and  conditions  existing  within  the  Repub- 
lican Party  next  July.  Between  now  and 
then  we  can  serve  our  party  and  our  counti-y 
best  by  opposing  what  Is  wrong  with  the  New 
Frontier,  by  examining  the  Issues  and  by  in- 
vestigating tiie  philosophies  and  PO»««^ 
background  of  our  leaders  and  by  proclaim- 
ing what  U  best  for  the  United  States. 

Unless  we,  as  a  united  party,  have  con- 
fidence in  our  own  political  wisdom  we  cer- 
tainly cannot  expect  the  great  mass  of  voters 
to  give  us  their  confidence  and  their  support. 
We  are  a  big  political  party  and  there  U  all 

kinds  of  room  for  a  «»5«*»^?l,f  °f  SS?s 
But  in  differing  we  need  not  beat  the  hides 

off  those  we  differ  with. 


It  Is  sasy  to  taff  polltleians  with  labels. 
We're  either  right,  left  or  middle  of  the  road. 
Usually  at  different  times,  but  not  always. 
It's  vxt  of  a  great  American  Indoor  "POrt— 
this  labeling  of  poUticians— and  It  U  ba- 
slcaUy  dishonest. 

I  am  a  Republican,  pure  and  I  hope  not 

too  simple.     I  have  always  been  a  R^ubli- 

can  and  I  wlU  continue  to  be  a  Republican. 

I  accept  that  designation  with  pride  and  I 

wear  the  mantie  with  h<aior. 

I  do  not  accept  any  gradations  with  my 
Republican  label.  I  am  not  a  fifth-amend- 
ment Republican,  nor  do  I  know  any. 

And  if  you  are  a  RepubUcan.  that  is  good 
enough  for  me,  and  it  will  be  best  tat  the 
country  as  we  multiply. 

At  the  outset  I  expressed  some  confusion 
about  what  is  going  on  In  Washington. 

However,  we  need  not  be  confused  about 
the  most  important  things. 

The  i»esent  administration  is  taking  us 
down  the  winding  road  of  Irresponsible 
spending,  questionable  defense,  and  dubious 
foreign  relations. 

We  are  forced  to  make  Judgments  out  ox 
half-truths,  to  form  policy  on  the  thin  Ice 
of  evasion  and  concealed  facta. 

Today  there  arent  10  men  In  America  who 
know  the  full  truth  about  Cuba,  aU  the  facts 
of  the  test  ban  treaty,  or  the  commitments 
made  on  behalf  of  this  Nation  with  govern- 
ments dedicated  to  the  idea  of  destroying  us. 
I  don't  mind  the  Kennedys  keeping  scxne 
family  secrets,  but  there  Is  such  a  thing  as 
carrying  clannishness  too  far. 

In  the  Senate  we  are  now  debating  the 
partial  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  Our  mall 
U  running  heavily  against  this  International 
commitment  and  I  am  convinced  the  rtMon 
Is  that  our  people  have  no  confidence  In  the 
present  administration  and  less  In  the  hon- 
esty of  our  enemies. 

We  have  a  tax  bUl  on  the  agenda,  a  clvU 
rights  program,  and  a  covey  of  lesser  le^- 
latlve  matters  still  to  be  disposed  of.  This 
Congress  wlU  probably  set  an  aUtlme  record 
for  longevity  as  It  certainly  wlU  set  a  record 

for  high  cost  and  confusion.  ^ 

We  wUl  Biirvive.  however.  We  are  fortu- 
nate that  this  country  is  great  and  strong. 
One  of  lesser  virility  might  not  survive  what 
la  being  done  to  it  on  the  New  Frontier. 

We  are  fortunate  also  that  we  can  in  1 
more  year  again  express  our  national  opinion 
about  how  we  have  been  governed  for  the 

preceding  4.  .  ».     ^  -# 

To  you.  of  course,  will  go  a  large  share  of 
the  burden  of  leading  the  American  people 
to  the  polls  in  the  proper  frame  of  mind.  It 
will  be  the  biggest  Job  you  have  ever  tackled 
because  the  New  Frontier  will  fight  with  every 
weapon  the  Kennedys  can  lay  their  hands 
on  to  hold  the  family  power.  ^  .  v.* 

Women  like  a  challenge,  and  a  good  fight. 
Well  you're  going  to  have  one  next  year  and 
now  U  the  time  to  start  getting  ready  for  It. 
The  place  to  begin  U  in  your  own  neighbor- 
hoods, among  your  own  people.  ^    ,  ^  , 

We  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  the  Job  is 

done.  ,  ,..  .», 

We  have  a  nation  and  a  way  of  life  worth 

working  for. 

And  above  all,  we  have  the  need  to  restore 
to  our  Government  and  to  our  society  the 
great  virtues  of  thrift,  honesty,  and  pa- 
triotism. 


THE  SOUTH  DAKOTA  QUINTUPLETS 
Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  several  days  since  the  marvelous 
news  was  i^elved  '">m  Aberde^. 
S  Dak  .  thatliirs.  Andrew  Plscher  had 
given  birth  to  quintuplets.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  number  of^toquiries  from  my 
coUeagues  here  on  the  floor  and  In^ 
cloakrooms,  as  weU  as  a  steady  stream 
of  telephone  calls  to  my  offlce  inquiring 
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about  the  quintuplets,  the  Pfacher  fam- 
ily, the  •!»  «nd  chJursctertettCT  of  the 
c&  of  ▲bvdacn.  tbe  type  of  medical  vul 
hosital  CMilttlet  tocatod  there,  and  what 

procedure  to  follow  by  thoee  who  axe 
SeelroQ.  of  iWdtaC  gift,  to  this  fam^ 
I  recocnlae  th«t  •  good  many  by  now 
hare  had  the  opportunity  to  view  over 
the  telerlsJon.  read  In  the  newspapers, 
or  hear  on  the  radio  many  reports  from 
Aberdeen.  For  those  who  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  follow  these  reporte. 
by  the  networta,  pointta*  out  the  excel- 
lent medical  and  hospital  f  aciUties  avail- 
able In  Aberdeen.  I  merely  wish  to  point 
out  these  f  acimies  are  typical  of  the  fine 
medical  services  which  are  foimd 
throughout  the  Midwest,  on  a  par  wim 
those  you  wUl  find  anywhere  in  the 
country.    The  quintuplets  are  receiving 

the  beat  «rf  care.  „  ,  «, 

The  city  of  Aberdeen  itself  is  one  of 
our  profreaslve.  friendly  communities  of 
the  Midwest.  South  Dakota's  third  larg- 
est city,  with  a  population  of  some  23.000, 
and  is  truly  representative  of  the  fine 
wholesome  qualities  to  which  all  America 

aspires.  ,^ 

Because  a  number  of  the  Inquiries 
made  to  me  have  also  Included  expres- 
sions by  some  of  a  desire  to  offer  gifts  or 
money  or  other  helpful  assistance  to  the 
proud  parents  so  as  to  help  them  meet 
their  unexpected  increase  in  family  ex- 
penses. I  wish  to  take  a  moment  to  point 
out  that  thoae  desiring  to  extend  a  help- 
ing hand  may  send  their  gifts  and  con- 
tributions to  the  Andrew  Fischer  family 
in  care  of  the  Aberdeen  Chamber  of 
Commerce  which  Is  serving  as  a  clearing 
house  for  such  assistance. 

I  wish  to  add  one  more  comment, 
speaking  as  a  South  Dakotan  who  is 
thrilled  with  a  good  deal  of  home  State 
pride  over  this  momentous,  blessed  birth 
of  quintuplets  that  has  taken  place  In 
Aberdeen.  It  Is  a  wonderful  thing  to 
know  that  the  generous  and  understand- 
ing heart  of  America  has  been  so  greatly 
touched  by  this  king-sized,  happy  event 
and  I  know  that  all  In  South  Dakota  are 
highly  gratified  at  the  interest,  response 
and  pn^ers  of  Americans  everywhere  to 
this  historic  landmark  in  o\ir  American 
population  and  birth  records. 
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PRESH  HAWAIIAN  PINEAPPLES 


Mr.  mOUYE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  advise  my  colleagues  that 
fresh  Hawaiian  pineapples  will  be  avail- 
able throughout  the  eastern  seaboard  so 
the  average  housewife  will  be  able  to 
afford  this  delicious  fruit,  which  we  In 
Hawaii  believe  is  far  better  in  quality  as 
compared  to  pineapples  previously  sold 
in  these  parts. 

The  inaugural  shipment  of  this  fresh 
Hawaiian  pineapiHe  arrived  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  over  this  weekend.  I 
hope  each  of  aay  colleagues  was  able  to 
taste  the  delectable  fruit  delivered 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Matson 
Navigation  Co.,  Honolulu.  Hawaii. 

After  tasting  it.  I  know  that  you  will 
never  eat  any  other  type  of  pineapple. 
None  cft"  approach  the  Hawaiian 
product. 

The  shipment  was  made  possible 
through  advance  methods  of  handling, 
which  resulted  In  cutting  down  coete. 


This  i^eant  that  a  new  rate— a  through 
rate  involving  ship  and  rail  transporta- 
Uon— ^»uld  be  filed  by  Matson  with  the 
FMer$l  Maritime  Commission.  The 
Ooomission.  among  other  factors,  wisely 
saw  wliat  this  could  mean  both  to  the 
Hawaiian  economy  and  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  millions  of  Americans  In  the  East. 
The  Cbmmisslon  approved  the  rates  last 

Fdt>ru|uT. 

Unfortunately,  the  pineapple  season 
came  to  a  close  shortly  after  approval  of 
the  new  rates.  Because  there  were  not 
enough  pineapples  available  Immediately 
for  marketing,  none  was  shipped  at 
that  time,  waiting  for  the  new  season  to 
roll  around. 

That  season  is  here  now  and  those 
most  Closely  associated  with  the  agricul- 
ture and  economy  of  Hawaii  took  steps 
to  sh^p  the  fresh  pineapples  east  at  the 
earliebt  opportune  time. 

WWle  awaiting  the  new  season,  an 
improved  method  of  handling  the  pine- 
apples was  developed.  Now.  there  is  no 
need  to  use  carbon  dioxide  for  retarda- 
tion Of  ripening. 

The  new  method,  to  assure  freshness, 
cans  for  the  pineapples  to  be  picked  in 
the  Hawaiian  fields  at  night  and  placed 
under  immediate  refrigeration.  The 
refrigerated  containers  then  are  loaded 
aboard  Hawaiian  freighters  early  the 
next  morning. 

Wlien  the  ship  arrives  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  pineapples  are  transferred  im- 
mediately to  iced  railroad  cars.  With  the 
cooperation  of  the  railroads,  the  cars 
begin  their  transcontinental  journey  as 
soon  as  they  are  loaded. 

Performing  packing  operations  In  the 
field  and  using  refrigerated  containers 
and  cars  eliminates  repeated  handling. 
This  has  res\ilted  In  a  substantially  im- 
proved quaUty  of  fruit  Hawaiian  pine- 
apples will  be  much  more  inexpensive  on 
the  east  coast  than  heretofore  because 
of  this  method  and  due  to  more  economi- 
cal surface  transportation  from  Hawaii 
to  the  east  coast.  I  know  that  this  is 
welcome  news  to  the  American  house- 
wife, 

Aaother  important  factor  in  the  more 
economical  shipment  of  the  pineapples 
is  the  fact  that  the  Matson  Navigation 
Co.,  an  unsubsidised  line,  has  moved 
ahead  on  its  own,  with  its  own  capital, 
to  modernize  its  fleet  and  provide  con- 
tainershlp  service  to  the  entire  west  coast 
of  the  United  States. 

aJi  of  this  is  vital  to  our  economy  in 
Hawaii.  Other  firms  involved  in  the 
present  shipment  are  the  Dole  Pineapple 
Co.  and  GHant  Food  Stores;  which  pur- 
chased the  first  shipment,  as  well  as 
Heggblade-Marguleas,  Inc.,  of  San  Pran- 

ciscp. 

iieggblade-Marguleas,  we  might  note, 
is  the  firm  that  inaugurated  shipping 
California  strawberries  to  the  east  coast 
on  a  year-round  basis.  The  same  prin- 
ciplle  is  Involved  in  the  Hawaiian  pine- 
apille  movement. 
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HOME  BUILDING  MESS  AND  A 
REMEDY  FOR  IT 
Mr.  ORUENINO.   Mr.  President,  near- 
ly J  years  ago  homeowners  in  a  new  FHA- 


approved  home  construction  develop- 
ment named  Eagle  River  Heights,  near 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  found  that  their 
FHA-approved  dwelling  had  major  and 
minor  defects. 

Tliese  defects  were  numerous.  They 
ranged  from  buckled  wall  paneling,  to 
inadequate  heating  facilities,  to  the  use 
of  second-hand  pipe  for  plumbing,  and 
to  Improperly  Installed  storm  doors  and 
windows,  to  name  but  a  few  flagrant 
shortcomings. 

When  this  situation  was  brought  to  my 
attention  by  the  properly  indignant 
home-purchasers  In  January  1962. 1  went 
to  work  to  see  what  could  be  done. 

Subsequently,  after  a  thorough  exami- 
nation of  the  Incriminating  evidence, 
evidence  so  clear  that  one  could  hardly 
overlook  It,  I  introduced  on  June  21, 
1§62,  S.  3460.  a  bill  to  put  meaning  into 
the  words  "FHA  Insured." 

The  bill  received  favorable  comment 
and  was  endorsed  by  then  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration   Commissioner  Neal 

J.  Hardy. 

And  the  defects  in  the  Eagle  River 
homes  were  corrected  thanks  to  the  posi- 
tive action  of  FHA  officials.  They  de- 
serve the  highest  acclaim  for  their 
prompt  and  effective  remedial  steps,  an 
attitude  which  unfortunately  is  not 
found  in  all  Federal  agencies.  The  cost 
of  repairs  totaled  $100,000. 

In  the  months  which  have  ensued  since 
I  introduced  on  March  28.  S.  1200— to 
obviate  similar  deficiencies  throughout 
our  Nation— identical  to  S.  3460  of  the 
87th  Congress — I  have  received  many  let- 
ters urging  enactment  of  the  bill.    Elevm 
of  my  colleagues,  representing  various 
areas  of  this  Nation  have  Joined  as  co- 
sponsors.     They  are  the  junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota    [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible], 
the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Clark],  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  FMr.  DoddI.  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  nilnois  fMr.  Douglas]  .  the  late 
senior  Senator  from  Teruiessee  [Mr  Kk- 
rATTVKR],  the  junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MrrcALV].  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon   [Mr.  MorsiI,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss] ,  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wn.- 
LiAicsl ,  and  the  jimior  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young]. 

Mr.  President,  the  defects  in  the 
homes  in  Eagle  River,  Alaska,  were  cor- 
rected, but  this  happy  ending  is,  re- 
grettably, rare.  Obviously  the  laws  need 
strengthening. 

I  therefore  wish  to  commend  highly 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  for  bringing 
the  need  to  put  meaning  into  the  words 
"FHA  insured"  to  the  attention  of  Its 
millions  of  readers.  Under  our  demo- 
cratic system  in  which  the  Government 
Is  presumedly  the  agent  and  servant  of 
the  people  it  is  imperative  that  their 
corifldence  in  It  be  not  impaired. 

The  September  21.  1963.  Issue  of  the 
Post  conUlns  a  well-docimiented  article 
entiUed  "Why  New  Houses  Cost  Too 
Much."  It  is  written  by  Mr.  Arthur  M. 
Watkins.  a  gentleman  with  consid^bw 
expertise  in  homebuilding.  Mr.  Wat- 
kins  cites  shocking  examples  of  home- 
building  waste,  including  that  ta  Eagie 
River,   Alaska.     It  deserves  the  widest 
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reading  and  I  recommend  It  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

In  addition  to  publishing  Mr.  Watkin's 
article,  the  editors  of  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  have  commented  editorially  on 
"The  National  Homebuilding  Mess." 

Says  the  Poet: 

The  tale  of  flooded  bajsements,  cr\imbllng 
bricks  and  cracking  walla  told  by  Arthur 
WatklnB  *  *  *  iB  a  scandal  of  such  national 
proportions  that  only  action  can  set  it 
right. 

"Scandal"  Is,  In  my  judgment,  the 
proper  term  for  this  shocking  situation 
which  levies  so  heavy  a  toll  on  the  econ- 
omy and  the  happiness  of  millions  of  our 
fellow  citizens. 

The  Post's  editorial  notes  that  S.  1200 
would  "put  teeth"  in  the  law  by  em- 
powering "the  FHA  to  require  little- 
known  builders  to  post  a  bond  before 
beginning  work."  It  may  not  provide, 
and  Indeed  "does  not  provide,  as  Mr. 
Watkins  points  out,  the  complete  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  but  it  is  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  rectlficatl(m. 

The  Post  concludes: 

We  hope  that  Senatcw  Spabkman's  sub- 
committee wUl  act  on  the  bill  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  bring  out  a  favorable  report. 

We  have  many  Inequities  to  correct  in 
our  own  country,  one  of  them  being  the 
pressing  need  to  protect  purchasers  of 
homes  covered  by  FHA-lnsvu-ed  mort- 
gages against  major  defects.  The  errors 
which  occurred  in  Eagle  River,  Alaska, 
must  not  be  repeated  again  and  again 
in  the  other  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Post's  editorial  In  support 
of  the  need  for  legislation  such  as  Is  em- 
bodied in  S.  1200  as  well  as  the  full  text 
of  the  article  by  Mr.  Watkins  be  printed 
in  the  Rccoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Thx  National  Homkbxtildimg  Mess 

The  tal*  of  flooded  basements,  crum- 
bUng  bcicka.  and  cracking  walls  told  by 
Arthur  Watklna  ts  a  scandal  of  such  na- 
tional proportions  that  only  national  action 
can  set  it  right.  Among  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  Watkins  Is  one  that  could  be 
accomplished  In  short  order:  the  housing 
bill  (8.  1200)  introduced  by  Senator  Ernsst 
Oeukkimc.  of  Alaska.  As  a  top  FHA  official 
told  Watkins.  the  FHA  under  existing  law 
can  only  try  to  persuade  a  builder  to  repair 
structural  defecte.  If  the  builder  refvisea. 
"We  can  only  cross  his  name  off  our  list  of 
builders  eligible  for  FHA-insured  mortgages," 
the  FHA  official  said.  Senator  Gbxtkning's 
bill  would  put  some  teeth  In  the  law.  It 
would  empower  the  FHA  to  require  little- 
known  builders  to  post  a  bond  before  begin- 
ning work.  When  a  major  structural  defect 
appeared,  the  buyer  of  the  house  would 
complain  to  the  FHA,  which  in  turn  would 
noUfy  the  builder.  If  the  bttUder  refused 
to  make  the  necessary  repairs,  the  FHA  would 
do  the  Job  and  charge  it  against  the  bond. 
In  the  case  of  well-established  builders,  the 
work  would  be  charged  against  existing  ac- 
counts with  the  FHA.  Senator  GRtrsNiwo 
Introduced  his  bin  last  year  toward  the  close 
of  the  1st  sesB..  88tb  Cong,  and  rein- 
troduced tt  when  Congress  met  this  year. 
So  far  tbare  has  been  no  action  on  It,  al- 
though QaminNO  has  written  to  Senator 
John  SruoLMAm.  of  Alabama,  chairman  of 
the  housing  aubcotninlttee.  and  requested 
an    early    hearing.     We    hope    that   Senator 


Svabkman's  subcommittee  will  act  on  the 
bUl  as  soon  as  possible  and  bring  it  out  with 
a  favorable  report, 

Wht  N«w  Houses  Cost  Too  Mvch 

(By  Arthur  M.  Watkins) 
Anyone  planning  to  buy  a  new  house  in 
Moiint  Vernon,  N.Y.,  a  subsurb  just  north 
of  New  York  City,  ought  to  know  about 
George  C.  Grimm,  because  George  C.  Grimm 
can  cost  him  money.  Like  many  towns  all 
over  the  country.  Mount  Vernon  has  an 
obsolete  building  code  which  requires  the 
iise  of  inefficient,  labor-consiunlng  coiistruc- 
tlon  techniques.  As  a  result,  contractors  es- 
timate that  a  house  which  can  be  buUt  for 
$26,000  in  neighboring  towi^s  that  use  the 
modern  New  York  State  code  will  cost  about 
$30,000  In  Mount  Vernon.  That's  all  right 
with  George  Grimm,  because  he's  the  square- 
jawed  chief  of  Plumbers  Local  No.  86,  and  he 
argues  that  using  their  work-saving  code 
would  violate  "local  autonomy."  With  the 
help  of  certain  local  contractors,  Grimm  has 
successfully  fought  against  changes  that 
would  save  every  house  buyer  thousands  of 
dollars. 

Nothing  Illustrates  the  rule  quite  so  pun- 
gently  as  the  exception.  When  the  Mount 
Vernon  High  School  required  new  storm- 
water  and  sewage  drain  connections  recently, 
architects  estimated  that  Installing  the 
rtiplng  according  to  the  New  York  State 
code  would  save  $5,000.  Budget-strapped 
school  officials  howled  for  the  saving;  Orlmm 
had  to  back  down  and  permit  the  more 
efficient  Installation,  which  will  perform  just 
as  well.  Immediately  afterward,  however,  the 
door  was  closed,  and  the  Moxint  Vernon  code 
was  back  in  eUl  Its  dictatorial  force. 

A  home  buyer,  needless  to  say,  lacks  the 
poUtlcal  leverage  of  a  school  board.  And  he 
rarely  knows  about  such  matters  In  the  first 
place.  Real  estate  men  and  builders  selling 
houses  may  talk  of  kitchen  space,  woodsy 
views,  and  low  downpayments.  But  they 
never  mention  the  Inefficiency  and  bureauc- 
racy which  make  houses  needlessly  expen- 
sive to  buy  and  needlessly  expensive  to  keep 
up  in  every  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  U.S.  housing  industry  is  a  $23  billion 
annual  business  which  has  a  potent  Influ- 
ence on  the  whole  economy.  It  provides  jobs 
for  5  million  workers  and  a  vast  market  for 
dcrzens  of  other  industries;  when  It  falters, 
business  everywhere  feels  the  efTects. 

And  hoiising  has  been  faltering,  largely 
tjecause  of  the  Industry's  Incredible  Ineffi- 
ciency. Most  of  the  Nation's  125.000  home 
bxillders  are  forced  to  use  wasteful  and  obso- 
lete techniques  and  materials,  do  Uttle  or 
no  research,  and  are  largely  cut  off  from 
new  technology  which  could  sharply  reduce 
the  cost  of  housing.  The  industry  is  hobbled 
by  a  maze  of  outdated  local  building  codes 
which  rule  out  the  benefits  of  mass  produc- 
tion methods.  The  effects  on  the  cost  and 
quality  of  housing  can  be  gaged  by  imagin- 
ing what  automobiles  would  be  like  if  local 
laws  decreed  that  they  had  to  be  assembled 
in  local  garages  rather  than  built  on  factory 
production  lines. 

The  system — If  It  can  be  called  that — to 
perpetuated  by  a  combination  of  powerful 
national  pressure  groups,  including  local 
craft  unions  (particularly  the  plumbers, 
^ectrtclans  and  masons) .  and  certain  manu- 
facturers of  old-line  building  products  like 
iron  and  steel,  masonry  and  plumbing  fix- 
tures. Some  home  builders,  real  estate  deal- 
ers and  mortgage  bankers  oppoae  reform  for 
fear  it  would  cut  into  their  local  domina- 
tion of  the  housing  business  or  rediice  com- 
missions. Organizations  like  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  oppose  it  for  fear  that  ^«!y 
form  would  involve  Government  meddling. 
The  situation  to  exacerbated  by  oormp* 
buUdlng  inspectors,  buUders  whose  ethics  are 
no  stronger  than  their  foundations,  and  loeal 
craftsmen  who  couldnt  care  lass  about 
craftsmanship.     While     the     proportloa    <rf 


honest  men  in  home  bnUding  is  probably 
as  high  as  in  any  other  Industry,  comer- 
cutters  accoimt  for  a  dlsprof>ortionate  share 
of  the  business.  The  muddle  in  housing 
encourages  cheats,  and  even  gives  tbem  con^ 
petiUve  advantage. 

The  end  result  to  evident  in  sptrallng  con- 
struction costs,  which  have  risen  192.6  per- 
cent since  1930.  or  two  and  a  half  Unoes  the 
Increase  in  the  overall  cost  of  Uvlng.  "Twen- 
ty years  ago  I  could  biiild  a  good  smaU 
house  for  $7,000,"  says  a  Cleveland  builder. 
"Today  approximately  the  same  house  must 
sell  for  $17,000." 

It  to  perhaps  more  painfully  evident  in  the 
household  budgets  of  homeowners  such  as 
Frank  Stahl,  a  28-year-old  college  gradtiate 
who  moved  hto  wife  and  baby  into  a  $23,000 
development  house  in  New  York's  Rockland 
County  early  thto  year.  Th«  Stahto  (not 
their  real  name)  bought  the  house  partly 
out  of  desperation,  after  15  months  of  house 
hunting,  to  escape  from  a  cramped  apart- 
ment. "It  was  absolutely  the  lowest  priced 
suitable  house  aroimd,"  Stahl  sa]«.  "I  had 
just  gotten  a  raise  to  $0,100  a  year  (which 
puts  him  in  the  upper  26 -percent  wage 
bracket);  so  we  figured  we  could  swing  the 
deal." 

Stahl  isn't  so  sure  now.  Hto  taxes  were 
just  raised  and  he  finds  that  total  housing 
costs  take  an  unexpectedly  large  ch.unk  out 
of  hto  Income.  The  chunk  includes  $183 
for  mortgage.  Insurance  and  taxes,  another 
$42  for  heating.  utiUties.  and  ordinary  house 
upkeep.  Thus  housing  swaDows  nearly  40 
percent  of  Stahl's  $540  a  month  take-home 
pay,  leaving  a  lean  $73  a  week  for  every- 
thing else.  The  Stahto  have  to  aklmp  on 
some  essentiato,  and  are  hoping  that  no 
home  repair  emergencies  will  confront  them 
with  bilto  they  cannot  afford.  The  odds  are 
against  them  there. 

"Most  families  tread  on  thin  ice  if  bousing 
takes  more  than  20  percent  of  their  income." 
sajrs  Henry  Freeman,  executive  director  of 
Pittsburgh's  Family  and  Children's  Service 
Agency.  "But  more  and  more  families  in 
the  suburbs  are  paying  30  or  40  percent,  and 
are  Just  one  step  ahead  of  a  judgment." 
Many,  in  fact,  have  passed  the  breaking 
point.  Voluntary  bankruptcies  have  soared 
to  record  heights,  and  honM  foreclosiiree  are 
at  a  postwar  peak,  exceeded  only  bfy  the  vast 
numbers  of  peopie  who  loet  their  homes  dur- 
ing the  great  depression. 

The  ultimate  impact  of  hotising  costs  faUs 
upon  tens  of  mUUons  of  people  who  can't 
afford  even  to  eoosMter  buying  a  house.  FuUy 
half  of  the  Nation's  famUles  have  been  ef- 
fectively squeeaed  out  of  the  market  for 
private  housing — osed  as  weU  as  new,  since 
the  price  of  new  bouses  autosaattcally  seU 
the  scale  for  used  homes.  Basing  hto  figures 
on  a  Government  study  of  typical  urban 
areas.  PennsylvanU  Senator  Joovs  Ct-AaM. 
says  that  as  many  as  two-thirds  ot  all  fam- 
ilies dont  earn  enough  to  afford  the  ab- 
solutely lowest  priced  minimal  new  housing 
in  such  places  ss  Boston.  Atlanta.  Indlsnap- 
olto,  and  PorUand.  Oreg. 

How  much  social  and  psychological  suffer- 
ing thto  squeeae  causes  can  only  be  gTiess«<*— 
although  social  workers  say,  for  example, 
that  housing  problems  are  a  ^ilef  cause  of 
what  they  call  family  tremble  cases.  But 
the  debilitating  wound  whic*  It  inflicts  on 
the  U.S.  economy  to  all  too  plain,  and  meas- 
\iratde.  Harrard  economist  Douglas  Dacy 
thinks  that  ths  slowdown  in  housing  sales 
and  construction  since  1956  may  account  for 
most  of  the  Utely  lamented  dacdinc  in  the 
national  growth  rate,  with  its  legacy  of  wide- 
spread unemployment. 

And  cost  to  the  root  of  the  trouble.  Bach 
$1,000  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  avwage 
new  house  would  make  an  additional  75.000 
Amerlcaa  fMDHlUes  aUglMe  to  boy,  aeeordteg 
to  sattmatas  by  the  Mitlooal  Asaodattcn  of 
Hams  BnUders.  That  many  more  booses  a 
year  would  call  for  an  addmonal  150,000  tens 
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ot  atMl,  860  million  bricks.  IJS  million  gal- 
loDfl  ol  patnt.  8»6  million  board  feet  of  lAun- 
b«r.  90.000  batbtuba.  and  proportionately 
(raafear  salea  of  other  products.  And  each 
•15.000  bouse  edd  generates  some  •16,000  of 
related  economic  activity,  such  as  fnml- 
ture  ealM.  electricity  Installations,  and  new 
gtores  and  streets  to  serve  the  homes.  The 
•as  billion  worth  of  houses  which  will  be 
put  up  this  year  wUl  have  a  total  impact  of 
more  t»*^"  $60  billion  on  the  economy.  There 
would  be  a  lot  more  housing  and  a  lot  more 
stimulus  If  houses  were  cheaper. 

This  does  not  mean  cheaper  quality.  The 
ultimate  Irony  of  the  bousing  muddle  Is  that 
the  mr^  reforms  which  would  reduce  prices 
would  produce  better  houses.  Forced  to  use 
Inefficient  materials  and  methods,  to  hire 
constructton  labor  on  a  local  catch-as-can 
basis,  to  contend  with  Inflated  costs  at  every 
turn,  builders  are  under  enormous  pressure 
to  cut  comers — and  even  to  chisel.  In  re- 
turn for  high  purchase  prices,  home  buyers 
are  likely  to  get  shoddy  merchandise  and 
high  home  repair  bills  to  compound  their 
fln«j»H>i  troubles.    Some  examples: 

SFAU  THE  BODS,    SPOIL  THI   HOU8S8 

In  Ventura  County.  Calif.,  a  developer  used 
■klmpy  3 -Inch  floor  slabs— permitted  by  the 
local  code— for  his  •15,000-^26,000  houses. 
Besult:  An  epidemic  of  cracking  floors, 
broken  pipes  and  buckling  foundations.  A 
chamber  of  commerce  survey  showed  that 
160  of  the  34»  famUles  in  the  Weathersfleld 
tract  had  bought  defective  homes.  Some 
were  virtually  beyond  repair;  others  had  to 
be  Jacked  up,  at  a  cost  of  •2;JO0  per  hoiise, 
so  that  a  new  concrete  slab  could  be  placed 
underneath.  The  homeowners — not  the 
builder — paid. 

A  couple  were  having  coffee  In  the  living 
room  of  their  new  ^34,000  development  house 
in  Rockland  County,  N.Y.,  when  the  room 
began  to  shudder.  The  chimney  broke  off 
the  house  and  came  tumbling  down  with  a 
crash.  After  much  acrimony,  the  builder 
rebuUt  the  chimney  at  his  expense — but 
only,  says  the  husband,  "Tjecause  he  couldnt 
sell  more  houses  while  people  saw  the  bricks 
on  the  ground." 

Whole  subdivisions  In  the  Hotiston  area 
are  plagued  by  shifting  foundations,  which 
cause  floors  to  crack  and  doors  to  stick  shut. 
"Jerrybullders  put  down  steel  reinforcing 
rods  before  pouring  the  cement,  and  then 
call  the  building  Inspector,"  sajrs  a  local  con- 
tractor. "After  the  Inspector  leaves,  they 
remove  the  rods  to  the  next  foundation.  One 
set  of  rods  will  do  for  a  whole  subdivision." 

■nglneers  of  Home  Inspection  Consultants, 
Inc.,  checking  out  houses  for  prospective 
buyers  in  Indianapolis,  Philadelphia,  and 
northern  Hew  Jersey,  report  "Inexcusably 
low-grade  qtiality"  in  custom  houses  priced 
as  high  as  •80,000.  The  most  common  de- 
fects include  Improper  lot  grading,  poor 
foundation  waterproofing,  low-grade  heat- 
ing, skimpy  insvQatlon,  green  lumber,  and 
sleasy  paint  Jobs. 

All  thoeB  defects  are  difficult  and  ezpensivn 
to  repair  after  a  house  is  flniahed.  A  good 
many  builders  refuse  to  make  amends,  and 
generally  can  duck  their  responsibility  even 
when  hocneowners  haul  them  into  court. 
One  homeowner,  for  example,  won  a  hands- 
down.  •6.100  judgment  for  repairs  but  never 
collected  a  dime.  The  builder  had  eannlly 
drained  his  corporate  till  of  all  Its  assets 
in  advance  and  set  up  a  new  company  which 
was  not  legally  Uable,  a  ploy  known  as  "cor- 
poration folding."  The  aggrieved  hctne- 
owner  was  stymied — yet  through  his  front 
window  every  morning  he  could  see  the 
builder  throwing  up  a  new  Uact  of  houses  at 
full  steam. 

Many  homeowners  have  tried  to  bring 
criminal  charges  against  builders  who  re- 
fused to  make  Justifled  repatn.  but  in  almost 
aU  eaaaa  district  attomeya  have  given  them 
the  bruBhoC.  erplalning  that  it  la  hard  to 
proTS  orlmlnal  iatant.  .. .  ^. 


Vcf  do  the  Federal  Oovernmenfs  much- 
tout^  hoxislng  laws  give  real  protection. 
It  Is  true  that  Federal  rules  require  higher 
construction  standards  for  houses  with  Oov- 
emment-lnsured  FHA  or  VA  mortgages  than 
are  ncMTnally  encountered  In  privately 
financed  houses.  But  the  FHA  and  VA  can't 
realty  enforce  their  standards. 

Cqnslder  the  case  of  65  families  who  pur- 
chased PHA-lrLBured  houses  In  a  develop- 
ment at  Valley  Cottage,  NY.,  a  few  years 
ago  It  shortly  became  evident  that  the 
houses,  priced  at  •16.000  and  •17,000, 
suffered  from  grievously  Inadequate  water- 
procflng.  Roofs  began  to  leak  and  rot.  waU 
shingles  popped  off,  and  basemenu  became 
soaloed  as  the  Insidious  water  vapor  spread 
thra(ugh  the  houses.  "All  my  rooms  and 
clottes  closets  are  constantly  damp."  says 
Mrs,  Margaret  Warshaw,  one  of  the  residents. 
Thefe  have  also  been  cracked  foundations 
and  driveways,  sinking  carports  and  peeling 
bathroom  tiles.  An  architect  consultant 
called  In  by  the  residents  found  a  total  of 
37  violations  of  the  FHA's  minimum  stand- 

ard4. 

'"the  builder  (Philip  Shapiro]  kept  stalling 
and  would  make  no  repairs."  says  Mrs.  War- 
8ha#.  "Though  I  made  three  trips  to  Wash- 
ington, we  got  no  real  help  from  our  Repre- 
sentative, the  FHA.  or  anybody  else.  FHA 
officials  tried  to  persuade  the  builder  to  make 
repairs,  but  he  laughed  at  them.  Sxire,  the 
FHA  finally  blacklisted  him,  so  he  can't  build 
any  more  houses  with  FHA  mortgages.  But 
that's  no  help.  I'm  sick  about  the  whole 
thing.  It  will  probably  cost  •3.000  to  64,000 
apl^e  to  put  oiir  hoxises  In  decent  shape." 
A  top  FHA  official  explains  the  situation 
this  way:  "Under  the  Federal  housing  law 
we  can  try  to  persuade  the  builder  to  make 
Justified  repairs,  but  that's  all.  If  he  re- 
fuses, we  cannot  force  him  to  correct  de- 
fect^. We  can  only  cross  his  name  off  our 
list  of  builders  who  are  eligible  for  FHA- 
Ins^red  mortgages." 

Ip.  a  few  cases,  however,  authorities  have 
takfen  a  hard  line — and  got  results. 

Ih  an  outlying  residential  section  of  Brook- 
lyn; N.Y.,  there  was  an  epidemic  of  cracking 
foutidations  and  sinking  walls  In  hundreds 
of  Houses  priced  from  •aS.OOO  to  650.000,  due 
to  flimsy  support  and  poorly  filled  land.  The 
builders  had  promised  paved  streets  but  sup- 
plied nothing  more  than  dirt  roads.  Baae- 
njtnta  were  often  fiooded  with  raw  sewage 
bicked  up  from  the  street;  It  turned  out 
that  drainpipes  had  been  hooked  up  to  the 
street  lines  In  a  flagrantly  Illegal  manner. 

"Ehe  buyers  squawked  to  a  series  of  city 
buUdlng-department  officials  to  no  avail.  In 
dettieratlon  they  finally  went  to  Kings  Co\in- 
typlstrtct  Attorney  Edward  S.  Sliver.  Ap- 
palled at  what  he  saw.  Silver  3  years  ago 
launched  an  investigation  which  Is  still  In 
progress  and  has  produced  these  results  to 
dalle: 

guilder  Richard  Powell  and  his  Donven 
BeAlty  Corp.  were  convicted  last  March  of 
first-degree  grand  larceny.  (It  was  probably 
th4  first  sucoessfxil  criminal  prosecution  of 
a  VB.  builder  for  shoddlly  built  hoxises.) 
Flv«  other  builders  have  been  Indicted,  and 
charges  may  eventually  involve  as  many  as 
40  builders  and  houses  sold  to  as  many  as 
10,000  famUlea.  A  city  plumbing  Inspector 
ha«  been  indicted  for  taking  bribes.  Sight 
FSA  Inspectors  and  a  VA  construction  ana- 
lyst have  been  indicted  on  bribery  charges 
brought  by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  appar- 
ently based  In  part  on  leads  developed  by  the 
Sillier  investigation.  "These  things  don't 
happen  in  a  vacuum,"  notes  Assistant  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Irving  Seldman,  who  helped 
tnick  down  the  evidence.  "Shoddy  oonstruc- 
UoH  goes  hand  in  hand  with  corrupt  in- 
apactora." 

pne  unexpected  benefit  is  the  "cleansing 
effect"  on  other  builders,  says  Aaron  Koota, 
chief  of  the  Brooklyn  Rackets  Bureau.  "Af- 
ter our  indictments,  the  builders  realized  we 


meant  business.  Now  It's  amazing  how  fast 
they  make  repairs."  The  case  has  also 
brought  a  stream  of  caUs  to  Sliver  from 
DJi.'a  In  other  cities. 

Another  official  who  took  outraged  action 
la  Senator  Esnest  Gkuxninc.  of  Alaska. 
Houses  pvirchased  by  47  families  near 
Anchorage  were  so  full  of  defects  that  In- 
terlcff  temperatures  hovered  at  32°  in  the 
winter  and  Icicles  formed  In  the  attics,  even 
with  furnaces  working  full  blast.  Though 
the  houses  were  built  with  FHA  mortgages, 
the  owners  complained  f  utllely  to  the  builder 
and  to  local  FHA  officials.  Finally,  Senator 
Gbuenino  contacted  top  FHA  officials  In 
Washington,  who  put  pressxire  on  the 
builder.  Fortunately  the  builder  was  a  big 
U.S.  construction  firm  which  could  not  risk 
an  FHA  blacklisting;  the  firm  reluctantly 
repaired  the  houses  at  a  reported  cost  of 
more  than  6100,000 — for  quality  that  could 
have  been  provided  In  the  beginning  at  one- 
qviarter  this  price. 

To  guarantee  protection  against  flaws  in 
all  FHA  houses.  Senator  Grukning  has  pro- 
posed a  bill  to  put  teeth  In  the  FHA  housing 
law.  It  would  require  builders  to  post  a 
performance  bond,  and  the  FHA  would  use 
this  money  to  repair  any  major  defects 
which  appeared  within  3  years  after  a  house 
was  sold. 

But  neither  GBUiKtNc's  bill  nor  criminal 
proeecutlons  strike  at  the  fundamental 
troubles  In  housing.  As  a  five-man  com- 
mittee appointed  by  President  Kennedy  to 
survey  the  housing  situation  reported  last 
year,  the  real  problem  Is  "the  commercial 
structure  of  the  industry  Itself  •  •  •  Its 
fragmented  and  local  character."  From 
fragmentation  c<Mnes  Inefficiency  and  lack  of 
professional  know-how.  In  many  oases,  key 
people  associated  with  local  building — the 
banker  who  puU  up  the  capital,  the  builder, 
and  the  work  crew— have  appallingly  narrow 
knowledge  of  what  constitutes  re«aiy  good 
design  and  construction.  Only  a  small 
minority  of  houses  are  designed  by  archi- 
tects; most  homebullders,  pressed  by  in- 
flated costs,  consider  stich  services  as  frills. 

One  basic  medicine  needed  can  be  ex- 
pressed In  a  word:  prefabricatlon.  The  wide- 
spread Introduction  of  efficlenUy  made, 
mass-produced  structural  assembllee  would 
produce  better  houses,  because  each  part 
would  be  designed  by  a  factory  staff  of  archi- 
tects and  engineers.  Instead  of — as  is  too 
often  the  case — by  local  stumblebums.  Bach 
part  would  be  produced  under  factory-con- 
trolled conditions  which  would  sharply  re- 
duce the  possibility  of  flaws.  If  there  were  a 
serious  flaw,  an  established  factory  would 
not  be  Ukely  to  try  to  duck  responsibility 
by  changing  its  corporate  name. 

We  already  have  the  know-how  to  mass- 
produce  whole  floor,  wall  and  roof  sections, 
which  can  be  swiftly  lined  up  and  locked  in 
place.  Interior  partitions,  also  shipped  In 
sections,  can  be  dropped  In  place.  Complete 
plumbing  can  be  prepackaged  and  sealed  Into 
bathroom-wall  sections,  a  technique  which, 
In  Itself,  would  cut  the  cost  of  ho\ises  by  6 
to  10  percent.  Drop-ln-place  techniques 
used  throughout  the  house  would  not  only 
produce  a  better  hoxise  but  also  ultimately 
cut  costs  as  much  as  60  percent. 

Even  short  of  Detroit-style  "house  fac- 
tories," mass  production  can  produce  aston- 
ishing results.  Take  the  case  of  builder 
William  Levitt,  who  builds  some  3,000  houses 
a  year — a  large  number  for  the  housing  In- 
dustry, but  stUl  small-scale  prodxictlon.  Se- 
lecting areas  for  his  "Levlttowns"  where 
building  codes  do  not  hamper  efficiency,  using 
a  permanent,  trained  work  force,  Levitt 
builds  substantial  houses  tor  •&  per  square 
foot  versus  •IS  a  square  foot  tar  the  average 
house.  He  also  toeses  in  appUances,  air 
conditioning,  schools,  and  community  swim- 
ming pools,  the  iollar  equivalent  of  at  least 
10  percent  more  house. 
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But  the  hodgepodge  ot  wildly  differing 
tniildlng  codes  In  most  eases  prevents  build- 
ers from  standardizing  components  or 
achieving  the  mass  markets  necessary  for 
mass  production. 

Here  Is  what  confronts  a  builder  In  Just 
one  State — Connecticut — and  In  Just  one 
part  of  a  house.  The  FHA  allows  '>io- 
Inch-thlck  wall  plywood,  a  perfectly  safe 
demand,  birt  the  Avon,  Conn.,  code  in- 
sists on  half-inch.  Bridgeport,  Fairfield,  and 
Trumbull  also  specify  half-Inch,  but  only  If 
It  Is  nailed  horizontally.  Still  other  town 
codes,  such  as  Easton's,  demand  extra- 
thick  %-lnch  plywood — which  adds  $200 
to  the  cost  of  a  small  house.  Yet  the 
thickness  of  plywood  Is  a  totally  obsolete 
gage;  the  t3rpe  and  grade  are  the  key  to 
soundness.  (Here.  Incidentally,  Is  an  exam- 
ple of  why  so  many  local  codes  fall  to  safe- 
guard the  buyer.) 

Connecticut  codes  are  studded  with  other 
idiotic  varlaUons.  Even  the  kind  o*  nails 
allowed  varies  depending  on  which  side  of 
the  town  line  a  house  is  located.  And  Con- 
necticut Is  not  exceptional.  The  fact  Is  that 
In  cities  and  towns  all  across  the  country  the 
local  code  Is  a  front  that  serves  to  preserve 
the  profitable  stattu  quo  for  a  few  local 
groups  at  the  expense  of  everybody  else. 
Their  pressure,  compounded  by  public  of- 
ficials' IgncM-ance  of  building  matters,  keeps 
out  new  products  and  new  techniques. 
Archaic  plumbing-code  requirements  are  a 
notorious  example  In  such  cities  as  New  York, 
Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  and  their  suburbs, 
where  they  outlaw  the  efficient  use  of  copper 
and  nonmetalllc  pipe  In  favor  of  Iron  or  steel 
pipe.  Powerful  suppliers  combine  with  local 
contractors  and  pliimblng  unions  to  keep  It 
that  way.  In  one  apparently  pure  little  pic- 
ture-postcard New  England  village,  the 
plumbing  code  Is  administered  by  an  Inspec- 
tor czar  who  Is  also  the  largest  local  plimib- 
Ing  contractor.  Needless  to  say,  he  faces  little 
business  competition. 

Mlamlans  pay  •lOO  to  •aoo  per  house  In  ex- 
cessive wiring  costs  because  of  a  code  that 
dictates  the  arbitrary  use  of  heavy,  old -fash- 
ioned wiring.  A  builder  says,  "This  was 
sensible  15  years  ago  when  our  code  was  writ- 
ten and  nonmetalllc  vrlring  conduit  had  not 
been  Invented.  The  new  wiring  U  far 
superior,  but  local  contractors,  suppliers  and 
union  men  fight  tooth  and  nail  against 
changing  the  code."  In  Cleveland  the  elec- 
tricians' union  blocks  the  new  wiring  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  a  fire  hazard,  according  to 
a  spokesman  for  Local  38  of  the  Electrical 
Workers  Union.  Yet  nonmetalllc  wiring  has 
the  blanket  approval  ot  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters,  and  more  than  1.6  bll- 
Uon  feet  of  It  Is  installed  in  the  United  States 
every  year. 

In  Philadelphia  the  brick  people  have  long 
fought  against  modern  wood-frame  construc- 
tion by  permitting  few  or  no  changes  in  the 
masonry-slanted  code.  In  Chicago  the  plas- 
terers keep  out  economical  plasterboard.  A 
Chicago  housing  expert  says  people  there  are 
victims  of  "old.  obsolete  code  rules  that  are 
often  unwritten  and  operated  out  of  the 
building  Inspector's  hat." 

The  "In"  groups  can  block  new  cost-cutting 
products  and  techniques  because  of  what 
are  called  specification  codes.  Often  written 
years  ago.  they  stipulate  exactly  which  ma- 
terials and  methods  are  allowed  locally.  They 
do  not  cite  many  modern  materials  and  tech- 
niques, because  such  Innovations  were  un- 
known when  the  codes  were  written.  A  prod- 
uct that  Is  not  specifically  mentioned  is 
therefore   outlawed. 

Nearly  all  tmpjartial  building  experts  agree 
that  speclflcatlon  codes  should  be  Junked 
and  replaced  by  performance  codes.  A  per- 
formance code  merely  spells  out  the  desired 
goal — a  floor  that  will  hold  a  40-pound-per- 
aqviare-foot  load;  a  pipe  that  will  withstand, 
say.  50  pounds  of  water  pressure;  a  wall  that 


wfll  not  quaver  in  hurricane  winds,  whether 
it  la  built  ot  wood,  bri^  or  synthetic  palm 
fronds. 

Performance  codes  are  easier  and  leaa  ex- 
pensive to  administer,  enforce  and  keep  up 
to  date.  They  would  open  the  door  for  new 
products  now  waiting  in  the  wings,  including 
rugged  new  lightweight  aluminum-,  steel-, 
and  plastic-skin  wall  panels,  rigid  new  cor- 
rosion-free plastic  pipe — used  to  handle  cor- 
rosive sulfuric  acid  In  chemical  plants  but 
barred  for  house  water  pipe  by  obsolete  codes. 
Experts  hold  that  new  lightweight  structural 
assemblies  are  our  beet  hope  for  sharply  cut- 
ting construction  costs.  But  many  manu- 
facturers will  not  even  earmark  research 
money  to  develop  new  products,  because  the 
present  code  curtain  would  beu-  whatever 
they  developed. 

Also  needed  Is  code  uniformity — a  national 
performance  code — the  same  flexible  but 
iK>netheIess  uncompromising  rules  for  every- 
body. It  would  be  a  model  code  for  volun- 
tary adoption  by  any  city  or  town.  It  could 
easily  embody  regional  modifications  to  allow 
for  geographical  differences  in  building  re- 
quirements. 

How  much  woxild  house  prices  come  down 
with  a  national  performance  code?  A  top 
manufacturer  of  prefabricated  houses  re- 
cently said  that  If  a  nationsJ  performance 
code  were  Introduced,  he  could  slash  his  sell- 
ing prices — less  land — by  at  least  25  percent. 
Within  a  year  or  so,  additional  economies 
could  bring  down  prices  by  about  60  percent, 
A  handsome  three-bedroom  house  he  now 
must  sell  for  •le.OOO,  could,  by  January  1, 
1965,  be  priced  at  about  •8,000. 

Another  house  manufactiirer,  paying  ^45 
apiece  for  his  bathtubs,  figured  he  might  cut 
costs  by  turning  out  tubs  with  his  own 
giant  press.  His  engineers  said  yes,  but  only 
if  he  could  attain  a  volume  of  40.000  houses 
a  year.  Then  the  cost  would  nosedive  to  •IS 
a  tub. 

Painting  a  house  by  hand  costs  from  5  to 
10  cents  a  square  foot  today.  It  Is  often  done 
hastily  with  the  cheapest  paint,  leading  to 
stiff  repainting  bills  In  3  or  4  years.  By  con- 
trast, notes  architect  Carl  Koch,  complete 
wall  sections  can  be  roller-painted  on  a  fac- 
tory assembly  line  for  less  than  a  penny 
a  square  foot,  giving  "inJlnltely  better, 
longer  wearing,  cleanable  surfaces." 

Far  from  producing  look-alike  houses,  a 
uniform  national  code  would  open  the  door 
to  far  more  design  flexibility.  Mass-pro- 
duced wall  sections  could  be  fitted  together 
In  a  huge  variety  of  shapes  and  patterns, 
Just  as  the  18  parts  of  a  Tinker  Toy  set  can 
form  thousands  of  assemblies.  A  Midwest- 
em  maker  of  prefabricated  houses  not  long 
ago  demonstrated  this  by  building  three  to- 
tally different-looking  house  models,  a  Cape 
Cod,  colonial,  and  contemporary,  using  the 
same  s£inicturBl  components,  except  for  the 
facing. 

Many  union  leaders  block  the  Introduction 
of  modem  performance  codes  because  they 
fear  loss  of  Jobs.  Yet  they  probably  would 
be  better  off.  Craft  unions  In  St.  Louis — 
together  with  certain  suppliers  and  con- 
tractors— fought  a  bitter  7-year  battle  to 
stave  off'a  new  performance  code.  The  new 
code  was  finally  pushed  through  in  1961, 
and  local  construction  costs  have  since  come 
down  16  percent,  setting  off  a  building  boom 
which  has  given  union  members  more  work 
than  ever. 

MOXC   JOBS   TS    THK    LONG   BUKT 

Although  a  national  performance  code 
might  cause  some  Initial  Job  shrinkage,  ex- 
perts are  convinced  that  in  the  long  run 
It  would  generate  more  Jobs.  They  think  it 
would  spark  an  unprecedented  surge  both 
in  new  construction  and  In  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  existing  homes — an  estimated  two 
out  of  three  homeowners  want  to  fix  up, 
remodel,  or  expand,  but  most  simply  can't 


afford  the  current  stUT  prteea  for  things  like 
extra  rooms  and  modemiaad  kitdiena. 

More  factory  production  would  also  pro- 
vide year-round  Job  security  in  an  industry 
that  is  notorious  for  part-ttaa  work.  Be- 
cause of  the  seasonal  nature  of  building  and 
weather  delays,  workers  arc  paid  top  hourly 
rates,  but  many  ean  eount  on  only  SO  to  40 
weeks  of  work  a  year.  The  rest  of  the  time 
they  collect  unemployment  checks — another 
bill  paid  by  the  public. 

In  addition  to  a  model  national  perform- 
ance code,  housing  people  mention  two  other 
urgent  needs.  The  Industry  spends  pea- 
nuts on  research  and  development  compared 
with  the  average  growth  Industry.  Yet  re- 
search Is  essential  to  set  up  basic  Industry- 
wide performance  standards  for  building 
prodxicts.  Such  criteria,  lacking  today,  are 
necessary  to  implement  our  building  codes, 
to  evaluate  new  products  and  protect  con- 
sunders  from  shoddy  products.  Another 
need  is  a  frontal  attack  on  soaring  land  and 
development  costs — that  Is,  sewera,  water 
lines,  and  so  on — which  requires  a  fresh  re- 
appraisal of  discriminatory  and  inefficiency 
zoning  laws. 

Such  proMema  may  take  time  to  remedy. 
but  a  big  start  can  be  made  by  two  virtually 
self-evident  solutions: 

1.  A  Naticmal  Building  Code  Commission 
to  develop  a  vmlform  national  building  code 
for  houses,  as  recently  accomplished  In  Can- 
ada and  In  various  ETuropean  countries. 
(The  biggest  Impetus  behind  the  current 
surge  In  the  West  German  economy  Is  a  hous- 
ing boom  set  off  by  code  reform  permitting 
widespread  use  of  prefabricatlon.)  Tiie  coda 
would  be  administered  by  a  Joint  govem- 
ment-lndiistry-labor  panel,  and  Its  accept- 
ance by  cities  and  States  would  be  volun- 
tary. Just  as  cities  In  New  York  volxintarily 
adopt  that  State's  pioneering  jjerformance 
code. 

2.  A  National  Institute  for  Building  Re- 
search, as  recently  proposed  by  a  blue-rib- 
bon committee  at  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  It  would  be.  In  effect,  a  baby  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  to  do  for  build- 
ing what  the  NBS  now  does  In  setting  up 
standards  for  16  other  branches  of  private 
Industry.  (A  top  west  coast  banker  has 
said,  "Regretfully  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Federal  Oovemment  alcxie 
Is  capable  of  undertaking  the  kind  of  re- 
search and  development  necessary.") 

These  proposals  would  involve  a  relatively 
small  Feideral  Investment,  and  both  could 
be  nukde  a^ -sustaining — much  like  the 
FHA,  which  pays  Its  operating  costs  through 
its  one-half-percent  service  charge  on  loaa 
guarantees  and  In  nearly  30  years  has  not 
cost  taxpayers  a  cent. 

To  date,  the  Federal  Government  has  pro- 
duced a  profusion  of  studies  and  r^>orts  on 
the  housing  mess,  but  little  direct  action. 
In  particular,  some  housing  experts  think 
the  record  of  Robert  Weaver,  chief  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  has  fall- 
en far  short  of  hl«  Initial  promise.  Preoc- 
cupied with  urban-renewal  problems.  Weaver 
has  not  provided  the  executive  stimulus 
needed  to  get  Congress  moving  on  code  re- 
form or  home-building  research. 

The  need  for  more  housing  is  going  to 
get  more  and  more  critical  as  the  mlllloixs 
of  World  War  n  babies  begin  getting  married 
and  creating  unprecedented  new  housing  de- 
mands. Simultaneously  there  is  a  growing 
demand  for  economical,  compact  housing  by 
record  niunbers  of  people  reaching  retire- 
ment age.  Between  now  and  the  year  2(XX> 
the  United  States  will  need  40  mUUon  new 
housing  units  Just  to  keep  abreast  of  popu- 
lation growth,  plus  tens  of  millions  of  new 
units  to  replace  old  houses  that  wear  out. 
There  Is.  too,  an  Incalculably  vast  worldwide 
demand  for  lowcost  housing  which  could 
provide  more  business  and  Jobs  in  tha 
United  States  If  hovislng  could  be  mass-pro- 
duced here  for  those  markets. 
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•7rtT»t«  indmtry  wUl  be  unable  to  do 
thlB  job  unleM  we  eweep  ^^\}*i»^^^:. 
oentxiry  reetrtctioM  that  now  hold  It  b^, 
2y.  Nathaniel  Keith.  he«l  of  the  N»tion^ 
Housing  Oonlerence.  "Some  may  object  to 
Federal  -meddling'  in  local  and  prtvate  al- 
falrm  Yet  the  ultimate  effect  would  be  to 
impoee  leas,  not  more,  government  upon  the 
industry,  to  get  rid  of  the  tangle  of  regula- 
tlons  that  breeds  Inefflclency  in  housing  and 
slows  the  progress  of  the  whole  economy. 
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SOUTHERN  PRESS  REACTION  TO 
BIRMINOHAM  TRAGEDY 
Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  a  number  of  edi- 
torials from  southern  newspapers  deplor- 
ing the  great  tragedy  which  occurred  In 
Birmingham  on  Sunday  be  printed  In  the 
RscosD  at  the  concliision  of  my  remarks. 

As  I  noted  on  the  floor  yesterday,  I 
have  faith  that  the  responsible  moderates 
in  this  time  of  great  crisis  will  make  their 
voices  heard.  Charles  Morgan,  the 
courageous  lawyer  of  Birmingham,  has 
already  spoken  out  in  one  of  the  most 
moving  statements  on  our  racial  crisis 
that  has  ever  been  written.  Eugene  Pat- 
terson, editor  of  the  AUanta  Constitu- 
tion, has  penned  an  equaUy  profound  and 
moving  editorial. 

I  commend  these  voices  with  the  cour- 
age to  speak  of  Justice,  freedom,  and  the 
respwisibility  which  rests  on  every  Amer- 
ican in  these  difficult  days. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post] 
SotJTHHur  Bdttob  Wmrrss  Apoloct,  "A  Flowir 

FOB  THK  OBAVSS" 

(Non. — ^Thls  is  the  Monday  column  of 
Eugene  Patterson,  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution.   It  was  entitled,  "A  Flower  for  the 

Oravee.")  _  „      _. 

A  Negro  mother  wept  in  the  street  Sunday 
In  front  of  a  Baptist  church  in  Birmingham. 
In  her  hand  she  held  a  shoe,  one  shoe,  from 
the  foot  of  her  dead  child.  We  hold  that 
shoe  with  her. 

Every  one  of  us  in  the  white  South  holds 
that  small  shoe  in  his  hand. 

It  \a  too  late  to  blame  the  sick  criminals 
who  handled  the  dynamite,  "me  FBI  and 
the  police  can  deal  with  that  kind.  The 
charge  against  them  is  simple.  They  kUled 
four  children. 

Only  we  can  trace  the  truth,  southerner — 
you  and  I.  We  broke  thoee  children's  bodies. 
We  watched  the  stage  set  without  staying 
it.  We  listened  to  the  prologue  unbestirred. 
We  saw  the  curtain  opening  with  disinterest. 
We  have  heard  the  play. 

We — who  go  on  electing  politicians  who 
heat  the  kettles  of  hate. 

We — who  raise  no  hand  to  silence  the  mean 
and  little  men  who  have  their  nigger  Jokes. 

We who  stand  aside  in  imagined  rectitude 

and  let  the  mad  dogs  that  run  in  every  soci- 
ety slide  their  leashes  from  our  hand  and 
spring.  ' 

We — the  heirs  of  a  proud  South  who  pro- 
test its  worth  and  demand  its  recognition. 

We  are  the  ones  who  have  ducked  the  diftl- 
cult,  skirted  the  uncomfortable,  caviled  at 
the  challenge,  resented  the  necessary,  ration- 
alized the  unacceptable,  and  created  the  day 
sxirely  when  these  children  would  die. 

This  is  no  time  to  load  our  anguish  onto 
the  murderoiis  scapegoat  who  set  the  cap  in 
dynamite  of  our  own  manufacture. 
He  didn't  know  any  better. 
Somewhere  in  the  dim  and  fevered  receas 
of  an  evil  mind  he  feels  right  now  that  he 
has  been  a  hero.  He  is  only  guilty  of  murder. 
He  thinks  he  has  pleased  us. 


We  of  the  whlt^  South  who  know  better 
are  the  ones  who  must  teke  a  harsher  Judg- 
ment, ^     . 

We,  who  know  better,  created  a  climate  for 
child  killing  by  thoae  who  dont. 

We  hold  that  shoe  in  our  hand,  southerner. 
Let  ua  see  it  straight,  and  look  at  the  blood 
on  it.  Let  us  compare  it  with  the  unworthy 
speeches  of  southern  pubUc  men  who  have 
traduced  the  Negro;  match  it  with  the  spec- 
tacle of  shrilling  children  whose  parents  and 
teachers  turned  them  free  to  spit  epltheU  at 
small  huddles  of  Negro  schoolchildren  for  a 
week  before  this  Sunday  in  Birmingham: 
hold  up  the  shoe  and  look  beyond  it  to  the 
Stata  House  in  Montgomery  where  the  offi- 
cial attitudes  of  Alabama  have  been  spoken 
in  hgat  and  anger. 

Le|  VIS  not  lay  the  blame  on  some  brutal 
fool  frho  didn't  know  any  better. 

Wi  know  better.  We  created  the  day.  We 
bear  the  Judgment.  May  God  have  mercy 
on  the  poor  South  that  has  been  so  led. 

May  what  has  happened  hasten  the  day 
whea  the  good  South,  which  does  live  and 
have,  great  being,  wUl  rise  to  this  challenge  of 
raci^  understanding  and  common  humanity, 
In  the  full  power  of  Its  unasserted  courage, 
and  assert  Itself. 

The  Sunday  school  play  at  Birmingham 
is  ended.  With  a  weeping  Negro  mother,  we 
stand  In  the  bitter  smoke  and  hold  a  shoe. 
If  o4r  South  is  ever  to  be  what  we  wish  It  to 
be,  we  will  plant  a  flower  of  nobler  resolve  for 
the  South  now  upon  these  four  small  graves 
that  we  dug. 

SOUTHIBN    PSKSS    DKPL0«E8    BOMBINO 

(Hots.— The  following  are  extracts  from 
othar  newspaper  editorials  in  the  South.) 

Birmingham  News:  "Not  one  word  or  a 
mllUon  makes  up  for  the  deaths  of  fo\ur  in- 
nocent children  In  the  Sunday  school  bomb- 
ing yesterday  morning.  Not  one  or  a  million 

could. 

"Bteath  U  a  shocking,  final  reality  in  the 
mid^t  of  far  too  many  words.  •   •   • 

"It  U  yet  possible,  despite  the  host  of  un- 
solved bombings,  that  what  must  be  a  small 
band  of  men  will  be  arrested  and  Uled  for 
what  must  be  called  ouUight  murder  whoUy 
premeditated  and  carried  out. 

"The  Negro  community  has  affronted  the 
white  community  In  past  weeks  with  open 
lawf  violating  street  demonstrations — seeking 
the^  ends  outside  the  courts  which  alone 
cani  bring  them  their  goals. 

"^ut  Negroes  of  Birmingham  have  a  hard 
right  to  ask  why  bombings  of  the  past  have 
not  been  solved,  for  it  is  their  flesh  and 
blo<>d  their  property  which  has  been  the 
tarjet  of  dynamite  planters.  Every  white 
ma>i  certainly  should  be  asking  himself  how 
he  would  feel  If  for  years  the  iinldentlfled 
ha4  made  his  wife,  his  children,  his  home, 
his  church,  the  object  of  such  hatred." 

airmingham  Post  Herald:  "The  bombing 
U  something  that  we  shaU  not  forget.  It  is 
de«toly  Imbedded  in  the  conscience  of  Bir- 
mingham. The  news  of  It  has  been  spread 
for  all  the  world  to  know. 

'•The  question  now  Is,  what  next?  Will 
there  be  more  demonstrations,  more  violent 
words,  more  bombings,  more  deaths? 

'!We  Join  in  a  prayer  with  the  whole  com- 
miinity  that  we  have  seen  the  last  of  such 
viojlence,  but  it  wiU  take  more  than  prayers 
ani  good  intentions  to  bring  this  about.  It 
win  take  positive  action  to  see  that  respect 
foJ  law  and  for  order— those  overworked 
bm  all-important  words — prevail." 

liUanta  Journal:  "This  crime  must  bring 
the  decent  and  responsible  people  of  the 
South  and  this  Nation  to  a  new  realization 
of  the  need  for  moderaUon,  understanding 
and  charity  in  working  out  the  strains  and 
telislons  of  this  era." 

Montgomery  Alabama  Journal:  "No  effort 
shbuld  be  spared  in  apprehending  the  guilty. 
If  It  takes  every  law  enforcement  officer  in 
Alabama,  use  them.     There  has  been  much 


talk  about  the  southern  way  of  lUe;  if  the 
phrase  means  anything,  Sunday's  barbaric 
crime  was  a  bestial  assault  on  It  beyond 
anything  in  our  memory  •  *  •  Alabama  can 
now  view  the  sickness  within  itself." 

Montgomery  Advertiser:  "The  bombing 
speaks  for  Itself  with  eloquent  hldeousness. 
We  uust  that  whoever  Is  responsible  for  this 
Uagedy  hates  Alabama  and  Its  people,  black 
and  white,  for  he  has  done  them  an  Injury 
that  wlU  not  heal  in  a  long  time  and  which 
Is  almost  certain  to  generate  evU  complica- 
tions." ._  „  .^ 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal:  "The  South, 
meaning  all  of  \is  who  live  In  this  section, 
has  to  bear  the  burden  of  thU  shameful  so- 
cial tragedy.  In  this  shame  there  Is  total 
equality,  for  the  bomb  that  ripped  a  house 
of  God  was  fused  by  a  complex  combination 
of  events  In  which  both  whites  and  Negroes 
have  been  guilty  of  wrongdoing.  When 
stark  hate  erupts  It  Is  the  result  of  an  un- 
derlying sickness." 

Memphis  Press-Sclmitar :  "This  Is  what 
happens  when  supposedly  decent  people  en- 
courage the  mob  ••  •  Federal  authorities 
should  Join  with  the  decent  Birmingham  au- 
thorities to  do  everything  In  their  power  to 
apprehend  the  j)erpetrator8  of  this  savage 
bombing.  And  as  Governor  Wallace  Joins  in 
the  hunt  he  might  possibly  find  time  to 
search  his  own  conscience." 


1963 
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NEW   PRESIDENT   OP   THE  UNITED 
NATIONS  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.    Mr.   President,   I 
extend  my  congratulations  to  the  new 
President  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 
Dr  Carlos  Sosa  Rodriguez,  of  Venezuela. 
I   take    particular   satisfaction    in   this 
selection  as  it  elevates  to  the  Assembly 
presidency   a   fellow   American  and   aii 
outstanding  leader  of  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  progressive  democracies 
of  this  hemisphere.     It  Is  most  appro- 
priate that  the  U.N.  chose  a  leader  frorn 
one  of  the  Latin  American  nations  which 
has    from    the    UJJ.'s    Inception    con- 
tributed so  much  to  its  success.    And  it 
is  equally  appropriate  that  the  Latin- 
American  leader  come  from  Venezuela, 
whose  present  government  has  shown  a 
dedication  to  progressive  democracy  at 
home  and  enlightened  internationalism 

abroad. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  sundry  newspaper 
articles  in  tribute  to  Carlos  Sosa  Rodri- 
guez, the  new  President  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.N. '8  Brisk   President:    Carlos   Sosa 
Rodriguez 

United  Nations,  N.Y.,  September  17.— The 
new  President  of  the  General  Assembly  has 
been  training  for  the  post  like  an  athlete. 

Dr.  Carlos  Sosa  Rodriguez,  of  Venezuela, 
says  that  he  can  stand  up  to  the  rigors  of 
meetings  but  that  the  social  pace  of  the 
General  Assembly  season  is  more  wearing. 
He  has  taken  off  10  pounds  In  preparation  for 
the  receptions  and  dinners  he  will  have  to 
attend. 

In  the  other  phase  of  his  work.  Dr.  Sosa 
is  known  as  a  brisk  and  capable  chairman 
who  can  keep  a  large  meeUng  in  linft  if 
some  of  its  members  tend  to  stray  from  the 
business  in  hand.  He  has  presided  in  the 
Security  Council  and  at  meetings  of  the 
Latin-American  group  here,  besides  heading 
his  country's  delegation. 


At  61  he  looks  10  years  younger.  Trim  and 
alert  looking,  he  has  thick  dark  hair,  dark 
eyes,  and  an  aquiline  nose. 

He  is  a  lawyer  by  training.  He  has  been 
In  public  life  since  he  became  national  con- 
troller general  of  Venezuela  in   1949. 

In  1960  he  became  Venezuelan  Ambassador 
in  London  but  he  resigned  in  protest  2  yetirs 
later  when  Col.  Marcos  Perez  Jimenez  seized 
the  Government.  Dr.  Sosa  sp>ent  the  next  6 
years  in  self-imposed  exUe  in  Spain. 
read  all  those  books 

Financially  Independent,  he  says  he  de- 
voted his  time  to  reading  all  those  books 
that  one  never  has  time  to  read  normally 
after  school  days — philosophy,  history,  and 
the  classics. 

When  the  dictator  fled  Venezuela  In  1958, 
Dr.  Sosa  returned  to  the  diplomatic  life  as 
his  country's  representative  at  the  United 
Nations. 

He  prefers  to  be  called  simply  "Dr.  Sosa." 
Rodriguez  Is  his  mother's  family  name  and. 
in  accordance  with  Spanish  custom,  he  puts 
it  after  his  father's  in  formal  signatures. 
North  Americans,  he  finds,  gets  confused  un- 
less he  uses  both  names. 

His  father.  Julio  Sosa.  directed  a  large 
plantation.  La  Poresta.  Just  outside  Caracas. 
The  family  raised  coffee  and  sugar  there  for 
more  than  100  years.  Now  the  land  has  been 
engulfed  by  the  city  and  turned  Into  build- 
ing lots  at  substantial  profit  to  the  family. 

HOLDS    TWO    doctorates 

Dr.  Soea's  mother  still  lives  In  the  family's 
colonial  mansion,  surrounded  now  by  the 
city.     His  father  died  2  years  ago. 

Bom  in  Caracas  on  April  30,  1912.  Dr.  Sosa 
was  educated  first  there  and  later  at  Bad- 
dlngham  College,  England,  the  University  of 
Paris,  and  the  Central  University  of  Vene- 
zuela. He  holds  a  doctorate  In  law  from 
Paris  granted  In  1935  and  one  In  political 
science  from  the  Central  University  in  the 
same  year. 

This  varied  education  has  left  him  fiuent 
in  English  and  French  as  well  as  in  his  native 
SpMinlsh.  He  conducts  UJJ.  sessions  in 
Spanish. 

He  has  published  one  book  in  French — a 
doctoral  thesis  on  international  law  relating 
to  rivers  and  In  particular  the  rivers  of  Latin 
America. 

Dr.  Sosa  married  Yolanda  Pietrl  Pletrl.  the 
daughter  of  a  prominent  Caracas  lawyer,  on 
December  8,  1938.  They  have  eight  chU- 
dren — five  boys  and  three  girls  ranging  in 
age  from  24  to  3. 

The  three  oldest  boys,  Carlos,  24;  Andres, 
20,  and  Manuel,  15,  are  studying  in  Caracas. 
Yolanda.  17.  is  at  Manhattanville  College 
and  Julio,  12,  at  St.  Bernard's  School  In  New 
York. 

DEMANDS    ARE    INCREASINO 

Because  of  the  rigors  of  U.N.  work  and 
social  studies  the  three  youngest — Carlota, 
6;  Antonleta.  4,  and  Hernando,  3.  are  being 
left  with  their  grandmother  In  Venezuela 
during  the  Assembly  session. 

Dr.  Sosa  said  recently:  "The  United  Na- 
tions is  Increasingly  demanding.  Besides 
the  Assembly,  I  have  been  sitting  In  the 
Secxirlty  Council  and  the  Committee  on  Co- 
lonialism. With  the  social  life  during  the 
Assembly  added  to  that,  we  found  it  best  to 
leave  the  small  children  with  their  grand- 
mother." 

Excerpts  Prom  Sosa's  Statement  to  U.N. 
Assembly 

UNrrED  Nations,  N.Y.,  September  17. — 
Following,  in  translation  from  the  Spanish, 
are  excerpts  from  a  statement  by  Dr.  Carlos 
Sosa  Rodriguez,  of  Venezuela,  on  his  election 
today  as  President  of  the  18th  session  ot  the 
General  Assembly: 

"I  wish  to  express  to  you  my  deep  grati- 
tude for  the  great  honor  you  have  conferred 
upon  me  in  electing  me  to  this  high  office. 


The  outstanding  ability  of  my  immediate 
predecessor.  Sir  Muhammad  Zaftulla  Khan. 
win  be  my  source  of  Inspiration. 

"Pot  all  Its  Imperfections — imperfections 
which  are  inherent  in  it  as  an  Institution 
shaped  by  human  hands — the  United  Nations 
Is  today  an  Indispensable  need  of  mankind. 

"It  is  a  characteristic  fact  of  the  present 
centvurj  that  the  outstanding  achievements 
of  science  and  technology  have  not  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  similar  progress  In  the 
disciplines  applicable  to  human  relations. 
The  importance  of  the  spiritual  values  has 
too  often  been  forgotten,  and  too  much  re- 
liance has  been  placed  on  purely  material 
progress.  The  United  Nations  Charter  rep- 
resents a  great  effort  to  redress  this  Uxx- 
balance. 

"Since  the  Second  World  War  three  polit- 
ical Imperatives  have  emerged  with  Irresist- 
ible force  and  are  shaping  the  course  of  his- 
tory In  this  2d  half  of  the  20th  century. 
They  are:  The  outlawing  of  war  as  a  means 
of  settling  international  disputes,  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  dependence  of  certain  peoples  on 
others,  and  international  cooperation  with 
a  view  to  Improving  the  levels  of  living  of 
the  developing  peoples. 

"MUCH    work    to    do 

"The  United  Nations  has  made  Incontest- 
able progress  In  prosecuting  these  ends;  but 
the  work  which  remains  for  It  to  do  is  of 
much  greater  dimensions. 

"In  the  broad  historic  process  which  is 
moving  toward  the  attainment  of  the  Ideals 
of  the  charter,  each  General  Assembly  has 
marked  a  step  forward.  I  hope  that  this 
18th  session  will  be  no  exception. 

"The  importance  which  the  United  Nations 
has  acquired  compels  it  to  adapt  its  methods 
of  work  to  the  increasing  demands  It  is  called 
upon  to  satisfy.  The  efficiency  of  the  or- 
ganization win  depend  to  a  great  extent  on 
the  efficiency  of  Its  methods  of  work.  We 
must  all  cooperate  In  making  it  a  ready  and 
effective  Instriunent.  responding  to  the  needs 
of  the  moment  and  prepared  to  face  those 
of  the  futm-e. 

"Despite  an  the  divergent  views,  conflicting 
interests  and  passions  which  must  naturally 
find  expression  in  an  international  parlia- 
ment, we  also  share  Ideals  and  aspirations 
which  constitute  an  Invaluable  common  de- 
nominator permitting  us  to  smooth  out  our 
differences  and  helping  us  to  achieve  accept- 
able solutions. 

"UaOSS    CONSISTENCY 

"Many  a  difficulty  can  be  overcome  if  we 
put  aside  the  often  artlflclaUy  created  fears 
and  prejudices  which  distort  reality  and 
hamper  understanding.  Moreover,  a  sound 
interpretation  of  the  principles  of  the  charter 
presupposes  that  they  are  to  be  applied  Im- 
partially. The  principles  and  precepts  of  the 
charter  are  the  same  for  all;  we  should  not 
exempt  some  from  what  we  demand  of  others, 
nor  excuse  in  some  what  in  others  we  con- 
demn. Such  inconsistencies  weaken  the 
morad  force  of  the  Assembly  and  breed  mis- 
trust and  skepticism. 

"I  have  every  confidence  that  the  debates, 
which  will  take  place  during  this  session  and 
In  which  so  many  eminent  states  from  all 
over  the  wOTld  will  partlcljjate,  will  proceed 
In  an  atmosphere  of  understanding,  harmony, 
and  mutual  respect  and  wlU  increase  the 
trust  placed  by  the  peoples  of  the  world  in 
the  United  Nations;  and  that,  while  they  ob- 
viously caimot  solve  ail  the  serious  problems 
facing  the  world  today,  they  will  at  least 
help  to  clear  the  ground  for  the  solution  of 
those  problems. 

"The  United  Nations  Is,  In  a  sense,  a  mir- 
ror which  reflects  the  world,  and  the  spirit 
In  which  our  detwites  are  conducted  Is  bound 
to  spread  beyond  these  walls  to  aU  the  na- 
tions of  the  globe. 

"Fortunately,  this  session  opens  In  an  aus- 
picious atmosphere.  International  tension 
has  been  reduced  by  the  welcome  signature 


of  the  Moscow  treaty,  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  men's  fears  are  replaced  by  hope. 

"I  beseech  divine  providence  to  enlighten 
our  minds  and  to  unify  our  efforts  so  that, 
thus  inspired  and  united,  we  may  bring  to  a 
happy  conclusion  our  £4>pointed  task  ot 
maintaining  peace  among  nations  and  pro- 
moting the  progress  and  well-being  of  all 
mankind." 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
further    morning    business? 
morning  business  is  closed. 


Is  there 
If    not. 


THE  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  Executive  M  (88th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.).  the  treaty  banning  nuclear  weap- 
on tests  in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer 
space,  and  underwrater. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution 
of  ratification. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
rather  surprising  to  me  that  the  debate 
and  discussion  of  this  treaty  have  gone 
so  far  afield  from  the  subject  it  treats. 
Its  central  purpose  was,  and  still  is,  to 
curb  pollution  of  the  earth's  atmosphere 
with  radiation.  Yet  the  eflfort  to  do  so 
has  brought  on  a  debate  that  seems  to 
question  the  value  of  the  treaty  not  be- 
cause of  what  it  does  but  because  of  what 
it  does  not  do. 

I  suppose  that  my  own  criticisms  and 
doubts  about  the  value  of  the  treaty  also 
go  to  what  it  does  not  do.  I  very  much 
regret  that  there  is  not  more  to  the 
treaty;  that  it  does  not  ban  all  nuclear 
testing;  that  it  does  not  put  any  real 
curb  on  the  armament  race;  that  it  does 
not  call  for  disarmament  of  the  kind 
that  would  permit  substantial  cuts  In  our 
defense  budget. 

It  is  a  step  so  small  it  may  never  be 
noticed  in  the  history  of  the  world,  if  it 
is  not  followed  up  with  more  steps  in  the 
same  direction. 

That  is  the  basis  for  my  reservations. 
The  objections  that  have  been  voiced  by 
others,  however,  indicate  a  fear  that  it 
may  be  followed  by  additional  steps. 

Yet  out  of  all  the  military  said  scien- 
tific testimwiy  I  have  not  heard  the  case 
made  that  the  overall  advantage  in  con- 
tinued and  unlimited  testing  by  all  na- 
tions— in  other  words  the  advantage  of 
rejecting  the  treaty— would  lie  with  the 
United  States. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  defeat  of  the 
treaty  and  continued  atmospheric  test- 
ing by  the  United  States,  as  advocated  by 
some  opponents  of  the  treaty,  would  also 
mean  continued  atmospheric  testing  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  progressive  and 
rising  number  of  nuclear  tests  of  other 
types  of  weapons  by  other  covmtries. 

The  development  of  nuclear  weapons, 
together  with  their  systems  of  delivery, 
has  brought  the  American  people  ever 
nearer  to  total  destruction,  not  safety. 
This  is  so  because  we  ar«  unable  to  limit 
them  to  the  United  States.  During  that 
brief  period  at  the  close  of  World  War  n, 
when  the  United  States  and  Britain 
alone  had  the  nuclear  capacity,  we  might 
have  known  that  moment  of  complete 
supremacy  in  the  worid  that  few  nations 
ever  enjoy.  But  our  supremacy  was  only 
momentary ;  It  proved  to  be  an  incentive 
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for  others  to  acquire  the  same  weapons. 
Today  we  hear  It  said  in  Prance  that  no 
naUon  that  lacks  nuclear  weapons  can 
be  a  first-class  nation  or  exert  influence 
or  leadership  In  the  world.  France  is 
busily  acting  on  that  premise,  as  Is  China. 
and  I  expect  other  naUons  to  follow  suit 
whether  we  have  a  test  ban  treaty  or 

not. 

The  critics  and  opponents  of  the  treaty 
who  want  to  continue  atmospheric  test- 
ing have  no  scientific  breakthrough  in 
mind  that  would  reestablish  any  degree 
of  military  supremacy  for  the  United 
States  comparable  to  our  breakthrough 
In  nuclear  weapons.  What  they  are 
talking  about  are  the  refinements  of  nu- 
clear weaponry  that  carry  with  them  an 
ever-widening  range  of  accompanying 
defense  systems. 

Take  the  antimissile  missile,  about 
which  so  much  has  been  said  in  this  de- 
bate. Of  course,  the  scientists  who  have 
the  responsibility  of  developing  this 
weapon  do  not  regard  atmospheric  test- 
ing as  necessary  to  Its  development.  But 
there  are  opponents  of  the  treaty  who  do. 
Even  from  them.  I  have  heard  nothing  in 
the  debate  or  the  testimony  which  would 
Indicate  that  an  installed  antimissile 
missUe,  with  a  civilian  defense  shelter 
program  which  will  be  the  next  adjunct 
we  win  be  asked  to  finance,  perfected 
through  continued  atmospheric  testing 
by  all  nations,  would  furnish  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  a  greater  degree  of 
safety  than  we  now  have. 

I  shall  announce  my  complete  opposi- 
tion, when  it  reaches  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate,  to  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
deception  and  fraud  being  practiced  on 
the  American  i>eople  by  the  passage  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  yesterday 
of  a  so-called  fallout  shelter  program. 
How  deceptive  can  we  be?  How  can  we 
justify  on  moral  groimds  leading  the 
American  people  to  believe  that  a  shel- 
ter program  will  be  an  effective  protec- 
tion for  them  in  case  of  a  nuclear  war? 

Mr.  President,  many  scientists  and 
military  propagandists  are  deceiving  the 
American  people  on  this  point,  and  I  will 
not  vote  for  a  single  dollar  of  appropria- 
tions for  any  so-called  fallout  shelter 
program,  because  it  is  a  delusion  and  an 
illusion;  it  Is  a  shockingly  deceptive  de- 
vice on  the  part  of  some  propagandists 
who  seek  to  continue  a  military  buildup 
that  is  bovmd  to  bring  mankind  to 
destruction. 

What  will  the  historians  write.  100 
years  from  today,  if  there  is  then  any 
society,  about  the  immorality  of  our  gen- 
eration, the  immorality  of  the  Amer- 
icans, the  Russians,  the  British,  the 
French,  and  all  the  other  leading  nations 
of  the  world?  Never  before  has  such  a 
chapter  of  immorality  been  written  by 
man.  The  armaments  race  ia  a  sinful 
and  immoral  thing;  and  it  should  be 
ended. 

There  are  some  interesting  conceal- 
ments of  the  great  damage  already  done 
by  fallout.  Despite  the  propagandists 
who  are  seeking  to  deceive  the  American 
people  toto  the  opinion  that  we  can  con- 
tinue atmospheric  tests  and  not  do  ir- 
reparable damage  to  generations  of  un- 
born children.  Last  summer  the  dairy- 
men in  Minnesota  had  to  keep  their 
herds  in  the  bams  24  hours  a  day — day 
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an(!|  night  They  did  not  publicize  that 
fact,  because  they  thought  publicity 
might  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  milk 
Industry;  but  the  fallout  in  that  part  of 
the  United  States  was  so  dangerous  that, 
fro^  the  standpoint  of  health.  It  was 
not  safe  even  to  turn  the  dairy  herds 
out,  of  the  bams.  It  Is  about  time  for 
us  Ito  get  to  the  American  people  the 
facts  about  fallout,  even  though  they 
might  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  dairy 
Industry. 

lldT.  President,  I  offer  no  apology  for 
baaing  my  support  of  the  treaty  100  per- 
cent on  moral  grounds.  I  pray  to  God 
that  the  treaty  may  be  the  first  step 
whjch  will  help  bring  mankind  to  its 
senses  before  it  is  too  late,  and  wUl  lead 
to  an  ending  of  the  sinful  nuclear  arma- 
ments race. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eig)n  Relations,  I  have  studied  long  and 
hat-d  the  testimony  submitted  in  con- 
nettion  with  the  treaty  by  scientists, 
militarists,  and  civlUan  political  spokes- 
men. Over  the  past  several  years,  I  have 
inUerested  myself  in  the  entire  matter 
of  nuclear  armaments,  and  from  time  to 
time  have  spoken— to  the  boredom  of 
many  Senators,  I  am  sure — ever  since 
the  sinful  nature  of  this  race  became 
crystal  clear  to  me  and  ever  since  I  be- 
came convinced  of  the  inevitable  destruc- 
tion of  a  large  part  of  civilization  if  we 
dolnot  live  up  to  our  military  resjxjnsibil- 
itifes  and  start  doing  the  things  neces- 
sary to  be  done  in  order  to  bring  to  an 
end    the   immoral    nuclear   armaments 

raCe 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
th(e  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  made  a  very  good  point  in 
regard  to  deception  of  the  Amwican  peo- 
ple. He  will  recall  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Y0rk— who,  I  believe  is  generally  recog- 
nised as  one  of  the  great  authorities  in 
the  field  of  the  long-range  aspects  of  the 
anti-ballistlc-missile  system,  and  who 
states  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  is  no 
question  that  offense  would  always  be 
miich  easier  to  develop  and  would  always 
overcome  any  anti -ballistic -missile  sys- 
tem one  could  have. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  do  not  believe  there  is 

any  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  In  other  words,  it 
is.  a  deception  to  pretend  that  we  can  de- 
vflop  a  system  which  will  protect  us  from 
atl  these  missiles. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  believe  that  point 
needs  to  be  emphasized  again  and  again. 
But  if  the  nuclear  armaments  race  is 
continued,  it  can  result  in  the  develop- 
ment of  hideovis  destructive  devices  for 
killing. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.    Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.     That  is  the  test. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  add  that 
wthat  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  said 
about  this  race  is  quite  appropriate ;  and 
some  way  must  be  f ovmd  to  bring  it  under 
control,  for  it  is  getthig  completely  out  of 
hand.  Certain  groups  are  now  develop- 
ing vested  interests  in  these  operations — 
a^  was  evident  in  Miami,  the  other  day, 
through  the  demonstration  by  the  Air 
Force  Association.  It  is  now  clear  that 
unless  we  act  reasonably  soon  to  bring 
this  race  under  control,  a  strong  political 


movement  which  would  be  very  difficult 
to  control  may  develop. 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  completely  agree. 

Mr.  President,  in  responding  to  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  I 
should  like  the  Record  to  show  my  very 
great  admiration  for  his  leadership  In 
the  handling  of  the  treaty  and  in  this 
historic  debate  in  the  Senate.  In  his 
work  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  a  member,  he  has  made  a 
magnificent  record  of  statesmanship. 

I  have  a  commitment  to  go  to  the  west 
coast  and  therefore  I  shall  have  to  leave 
immediately  after  completing  my  speech ; 
but  I  wish  to  take  this  moment  to  express 
my  compliments  to  the  Senator  from 

Mr  PULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon.  Certainly  he  has  done 
his  part  in  connection  with  the  treaty. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  too 
many  of  those  who  are  trying  to  be 
more  military  than  the  military  think 
of  national  defense  only  in  terms  of 
weapons.  Yet  defense  really  means  the 
protecUon  of  the  lives  and  property  of 
American  citizens.  Armies,  nuclear 
weapons,  and  missiles  may  or  may  not 
contribute  to  that  protection.  I  sup- 
pose that  is  a  concept  that  few  Amer- 
icans care  to  consider.  It  Is  contrary 
to  the  military  dogmas  of  our  day  to 
menUon  the  fact  that  the  use  of- these 
pieces  of  hardware  will  also  mean  the 
failure  of  our  defense  system  to  defend 
the  United  States.  Using  them  will 
mean  the  destruction  of  the  Uves,  prop- 
erty, and  freedom  of  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  and  probably  the 
permanent  destruction  or  at  least  cur- 
tailment of  what  we  all  like  to  call  the 
American  way  of  life. 

Well  then.  It  may  be  said  that  tne 
Important  thing  Is  not  having  an  anti- 
missile missile  for  the  sake  of  using  It. 
but  only  for  the  sake  of  having  it.  The 
nation  that  first  develops  and  installs  a 
reasonable  antimissile  missUe  is  said  to 
gain  a  political  advantage  that  will  en- 
courage it  to  undertake  aggression  it 
could  not  otherwise  risk.  That  seems  to 
mean  that  the  existence  of  a  miUtary 
weapon  Is  valuable  primarily  for  its  po- 
litical effect.  But  then  we  are  agreed 
that  these  weapons,  and  the  desirability 
of  testing  them,  are  political  more  than 
military  questions. 

Much  the  same  is  true  of  the  100- 
megaton  bomb.  I  heard  many  doubts 
expressed  during  the  hearings  about 
whether  It  was  wise  to  ban  atmospheric 
testing  after  the  Russians  had  tested 
bombs  In  this  magnitude.  Yet  I  never 
heard  anyone  who  raised  this  point  state 
that  the  United  States  should  test  bombs 
In  this  range.  I  do  not  know  to  this  day 
whether  that  is  the  conclusion  to  be 
drawn. 

The  testimony  was  ample  In  showing 
that  our  nuclear  program  did  not  con- 
template going  into  that  range  of  weap- 
ons. We  could  have  developed  it  in  that 
direction,  but  we  chose  not  to.  There 
was  no  evidence  that  we  would  go  in  this 
direction  in  the  absence  of  a  test  treaty, 
and  I  heard  no  critics  of  the  treaty  sug- 
gest that  we  do  so. 

The  value  of  advances  in  weaponry 
achieved  by  wide  open  testing  by  our- 
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selves  and  aU  Interested  nations  can  only 
be  Judged  In  terms  of  what  other  coun- 
tries are  likely  to  do  and  in  terms  of  the 
impact  of  this  level  of  military  spending 
upon  our  own  economy. 

This,  of  course,  is  why  we  have  civilian 
control  over  the  military — and  I  pray 
that  we  keep  it. 

Yet  I  am  very  much  disturbed  about 
a  dangerous  type  of  military  buildup  in 
the  United  States.  I  refer  to  the  buildup 
of  what  I  consider  dangerous  Influence 
of  the  military  on  American  public 
policy.  There  have  been  implications  of 
it  in  the  present  debate,  for  in  the  debate 
there  have  been  Senators  who  seem  to 
be  of  the  opinion  that  the  judgments  of 
the  military  should  be  substituted  for 
those  of  American  civilian  officials  In  the 
determination  of  American  public  policy. 
As  a  constitutionalist,  I  say  from  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today  to  the  American 
people,  "Keep  yourselves  on  guard 
against  the  power  of  this  military. 
Keep  yourselves  on  guard  against  the 
growing  and  dangerous  power  of  Ameri- 
can military  minds  over  pubUc  policy,  for 
it  is  Important  in  a  democracy  to  keep 
the  military  always  in  Its  place;  and  Its 
place  Is  subordinate  to  our  civilian 
leaders.  Its  place  is  to  carry  out  policy 
determined  by  our  civilian  leaders,  and 
not  determined  by  military  minds." 

If  the  time  ever  comes  when  Americsm 
foreign  policy  is  determined  by  American 
military  authorities,  we  are  on  our  way 
to  inevitable  war.  I  speak  weighing 
fully  the  meaning  and  Implication  of 
every  word  that  I  utter.  If  we  permit 
the  American  military  to  determine 
American  foreign  policy,  or  have  the 
determining  voice  In  American  foreign 
policy,  we  are  on  our  way  to  an  Inevitable 
war  and  the  destruction  of  our  country, 
for  all  of  history  points  out  that  unless 
we  keep  military  forces  in  control,  they 
win  lead  us  to  a  manifestation  of  their 
art.  which  Is  the  art  of  war. 

I  congratulate  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Mr.  McNamara,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Rusk,  for  their  repetitive  ac- 
tion during  this  administration  to  make 
perfectly  clear  to  the  military  in  the 
Pentagon  that  the  Commander  in  Chief 
is  still  the  President  of  the  United  States 
under  our  Constitution. 

There  is  more  Implication  In  what  I 
have  uttered  in  connection  with  the 
treaty  than  the  words  at  first  analysis 
may  seem  to  indicate. 

As  I  have  said,  this  is  why  we  have 
civilian  control  over  the  military.  It  is 
why  the  power  to  declare  war  resides  in 
Congress,  and  why  the  limitations  on 
funds  for  the  Military  Establishment 
were  written  into  the  Constitution. 

In  today's  world,  arms  and  weapons 
alone  are  not  a  source  of  security  or  pro- 
tection. If  they  are  used,  the  nation  in- 
volved in  the  exchange  will  have  failed 
to  achieve  the  primary  purpose  of  de- 
fense, in  the  sense  of  protecting  its  peo- 
ple. The  existence,  the  handling,  and 
the  nature  of  the  military  establishment 
and  its  component  parts  are  hence  vital 
political  questions,  as  well  as  military 
ones. 

The  Importance  of  having  an  antimis- 
sile Is  not  in  using  It,  but  In  its  effect 


on  other  nations.  Will  It  deter  them? 
Or  will  It  merely  encourage  them  to  Im- 
prove their  own  weapons  systems  In  an 
effort  to  overcome  our  advantage?  We 
already  know  that  the  development  of 
nuclear  veapons  by  the  United  States 
did  not  repel  others  from  acquiring  them, 
due  either  to  their  cost  or  to  their  horror. 
They  are  the  status  symbol  of  a  first- 
class  power.  The  missile  delivery  system 
will  undoubtedly  be  the  next. 

I  do  not  mean  to  deny  or  to  belittle 
In  any  way  the  Importance  of  military 
defense  against  Communist  aggression, 
and  I  doubt  that  any  man  or  woman  in 
the  country  has  voted  more  f imds  for  the 
military  end  of  defense  of  the  free  world 
than  I  have  in  the  last  19  years. 

Time  and  time  again  I  have  voted 
more  funds  for  the  defense  of  our  coun- 
try than  all  the  Presidents  imder  whom 
I  have  served  have  requested.  I  have 
voted  for  more  funds  than  President 
Roosevelt  recommended;  more  funds 
than  President  Trtunan  recommended; 
more  funds  than  President  Eisenhower 
recommended;  and  already  in  one  case 
in  connection  with  seapower,  I  have 
voted  for  more  funds  than  President 
Kennedy  recommended. 

Each  of  us  has  to  come  to  our  conclu- 
sion of  how  much  is  enough,  and  I  am 
rapidly  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  increased  sums  we  are  spending  for 
further  weapons  development  are  add- 
ing little  to  our  total  security. 

I  recognize  the  Importance  of  keeping 
this  country  so  strong  that  Russia  will 
understand  24  hours  of  the  day  and  night 
that  she  has  everything  to  lose  and 
nothing  to  gain  by  nuclear  war.  The  sad 
fact  is  that  it  is  true  of  us,  too,  and  it  Is 
true  of  every  nation  which  might  involve 
itself  in  a  nuclear  war,  and  it  is  also 
sadly  true  of  all  peaceful  nations  that 
do  not  want  to  be  involved  in  a  nuclear 
war.  They  cannot  escape  its  conse- 
quences. Certainly  military  weaknesses 
and  capabilities  are  themselves  a  large 
politicai  factor. 

But  it  also  seems  to  me  to  be  more  true 
than  at  any  time  in  our  history  that  the 
defense  of  the  United  States — meaning 
the  protection  of  lives,  property,  and  po- 
litical and  economic  systems — depends 
upon  economic  and  poUtical  factors. 

Not  the  least  of  them  is  the  impact  of  a 
military  system  like  the  one  we  have  upon 
our  economy.  Guns  versus  butter.  Up 
to  some  point,  there  is  a  case  to  be  made 
that  Uke  public  works,  or  like  leafraking. 
Government  spending  for  armaments  In- 
jects a  stimulus  into  our  economy.  We 
are  hearing  the  argument  being  made 
now  that  spending  for  foreign  aid — over 
half  of  which  is  munitions — is  a  boon  to 
our  economy.  If  foreign  aid  is  a  good 
thing  because  it  puts  men  to  work  and 
keeps  factories  running,  I  shudder  to 
think  what  arguments  will  be  made 
against  any  reductions  in  our  own  De- 
fense Establishment,  should  they  become 
possible. 

But  at  some  point,  military  spending 
becomes  more  of  a  drag  than  a  stimulus, 
and  this,  too,  is  a  political  decision.  Cer- 
tainly if  the  economic  underpinnings  of 
our  Defense  Establishment  ever  gave 
way,  the  free  world  would  collapse  with- 
out a  shot  ever  being  fired  against  it.    We 


have  enough  20th-century  examples  of 
how  political  and  economic  conditions 
can  overwhelm  military  objectives  to 
know  that  the  same  thing  can  happen 
in  the  United  States. 

So  it  is  that  the  hazards  of  radiation 
must  also  enter  into  these  political  de- 
cisions. We  have  already  assured  the 
death  of  an  tmknown  number  of  people, 
and  assured  the  deformity  of  many  more 
by  the  testing  we  have  done  to  acquire 
our  present  nuclear  arsenal.  Every  fur- 
ther Improvement  In  that  arsenal  that  Is 
tested,  and  every  new  weapon  that  Is 
tested  by  another  nation  will  be  bought 
at  the  expense  of  an  untold  number  of 
unborn  children.  E3ven  assuming  that 
not  one  of  these  weapons  Is  ever  fired  in 
anger,  its  very  testing  will  bring  pain  and 
death. 

Some  of  these  victims  will  be  Ameri- 
cans. The  longer  the  nuclear  arms  race 
continues  and  the  more  nations  that  get 
into  the  race,  the  more  American  chil- 
dren will  die  from  it.  So  will  Russian 
children,  and  so  will  children  in  countries 
that  never  spend  a  penny  on  a  weapon 
of  their  own. 

If  Senators  say  that  the  radiation 
from  testing  is  not  bad  enough  to  worry 
about,  then  I  say,  "You  only  mean  you 
are  not  worrying  about  it  today."  Some- 
one will  have  to  worry  about  It  tomorrow. 
But  by  then  It  may  be  too  late  to  do 
anything  about  It. 

That  is  why  I  think  it  Is  unfortunate 
that  the  debate  over  this  treaty  has  got- 
ten so  far  away  from  the  small  and 
limited  objective  of  the  treaty.  When 
I  hear  Cuba,  and  Berlin,  and  the  anti- 
missile missile  dragged  into  this  debate, 
I  know  that  they  are  being  dragged  in 
by  men  who  do  not  want  the  issue  of 
the  need  to  test  versus  the  radiation 
hazard  from  testing  to  stand  alone  to 
be  voted  up  or  down.  They  are  not 
satisfied  to  let  this  treaty  stand  or  fall 
on  Its  merits.  Every  issue  we  have  had 
with  commimism  everywhere  in  the 
world  for  the  past  50  years  is  being 
brought  in,  in  the  effort  to  tip  the  scales 
against  the  treaty. 

Not  only  Is  the  past  being  made  an 
issue,  but  so  are  future  possibilities  of 
amendments.  Article  n.  section  2,  of 
the  treaty  states: 

Any  amendment  to  this  Treaty  must  be 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  all 
the  Parties  to  the  Treaty,  Including  the 
votes  of  all  of  the  Original  Parties.  The 
amendment  shall  enter  Into  force  for  all 
Parties  upon  the  deposit  of  Instruments  of 
ratification  by  a  majority  of  all  the  Parties, 
including  the  Instruments  of  ratification  of 
all  of  the  Original  Parties. 

Note  the  language,  Mr.  President, 
"upon  the  deposit  of  instruments  of  rati- 
fication." That  is  the  language  of  the 
treaty.  Under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  It  Is  Impossible  for  us  to 
deposit  such  an  Instrument  imtll  the 
Senate  has  given  Its  advice  and  consent 
to  that  ratification.  We  know  that  a 
treaty  is  not  effective  Insofar  as  we  are 
concerned  unless  and  until  it  has  been 
ratified  by  the  Senate.  If  Senators  do 
not  xmderstand  that,  I  do  not  know  how 
it  can  be  made  any  more  clear  by  adding 
such  an  understanding  to  the  treaty.  It 
Is  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
that  governs  our  ratification  procedure. 
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and  the   treaty  declares  that  amend- 
menta  to  It  must  be  ratified  by  aU  the 

original  parties.  

The  alarms  raised  about  possible 
amendments  being  achieved  by  executive 
action  are  aU  of  the  "what  if"  variety. 
It  Is  pretty  hard  to  see  how  or  why  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  would 
violate  the  Constitution  by  depositing  an 
Instrument  of  ratification  of  an  amoid- 
ment  to  this  treaty  when  it  had  not  in 
fact  been  ratified  by  the  Senate.  If  he 
■hould,  then  he  would  be  subject  to  both 
the  kgal  action  authorized  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  to  the  political  action  that 
hts  opponents  would  certainly  undertake. 
But  suppose  that  in  fear  that  the 
President  might  illegally  announce  the 
ratification  of  a  future  amendment,  the 
Senate  rejects  the  treaty.  What  is  to 
stop  any  President  from  siispendlng  tests 
in  the  prohibited  atmosphere,  anyway? 
As  Chief  Executive,  he  does  not  need  rat- 
IflcaUon  of  this  treaty  by  the  Senate  in 
order  to  make  UB.  policy  conform  to 
the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

Or  suppose  we  add  to  the  treaty  the 
language  that  has  been  suggested,  to  the 
efTect  that  all  future  amendments  must 
be  ratified  by  the  UJ3.  Senate  In  order 
to  make  them  legal  from  the  American 
standpoint? 

If  a  future  President  were  Inclined  to 
violate  the  Constitution  in  order  to  ac- 
cept an  amendment  to  the  treaty,  he 
could  also  ignore  the  language  added  by 
the  Senate  and  simply  make  American 
policy  conform  to  the  amendment. 

If  ever  I  listened  to  an  example  of 
surplusage,  the  proposal  to  add  some- 
where In  the  treaty  a  definition  that 
raUflcation  means  approval  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  is  it.  That  is  what 
ratification  means,  anyway,  under  the 
Constitution.  I  do  not  know  why  the 
fear  argument  Is  being  used.  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  imderstand  this  "windmllling"  in 
the  Senate,  without  the  windmill  even 
being  connected  to  a  serviceable  pump. 
This  Is  diversion.  This  Is  confusion. 
Thls  is  "scarecrowlsm."  It  has  no 
relevancy  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  treatymaking 
powers  and  procedures  set  forth  in  the 
organic  law  involved. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  to  my  leadership 
that  I  am  not  interested  in  placating 
anyone  by  agreeing  that  unessential 
langtiage  be  added  to  this  treaty  or  to  its 
resolution  of  acceptance.  The  resolu- 
tion should  be  voted  up  or  down  without 
the  change  of  a  comma.  I  believe  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate  has  a  duty  to 
put  it  to  a  vote  without  the  change  of  a 
comma,  and  to  let  the  American  people 
Judge  that  vote. 

If  a  future  President  were  inclined  to 
violate  the  Constitution  in  order  to  ac- 
cept an  amendment  to  the  treaty,  he 
could  also  ignore  the  language  added  by 
the  Senate  and  make  American  policy 
conform  to  the  amendment.  Or  he 
might  even  devise  a  way  of  depositing 
the  instnmient  of  ratification  without 
submitting  the  amendment  to  the  Sen- 
ate. If  we  are  contemplating  a  possible 
President  who  would  violate  the  Con- 
stitution, I  assimie  such  a  person  would 
also  be  able  to  get  aroimd  a  mere  Sen- 
ate amendment. 
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If  any  President  should  ever  try  to 
follow  such  a  course  of  action  tn  viola- 
tion of  the  oath  he  took  when  sworn  in 
on  Inaugiiration  Day.  I  would  hope  that 
there  would  be  a  sufficient  number  in 
the  Congress  who  would  vote  to  Impeach 
himj  That  is  the  safeguard  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  written  into  the  Con- 
stitution. He  would  be  subject  to  im- 
peaqhment. 

I  dm  at  a  loss  to  understand  this  ver- 
bali4tic  gymnastic  program  contemplated 
by  the  Senate  on  this  subject  matter  in 
recent  days.  It  has  no  relevancy  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  safeguards  written 
intol  the  Constitution  in  connection  with 
the  ratification  of  treaties,  and  the  great 
check  the  American  people  have  under 
the  Constitution,  which  retains  for  Con- 
grem  the  right  to  impeach  a  President 
who  violates  constitutional  processes 
binding  upon  him  when  he  takes  his  oath 

of  oCQce. 

I  jthink  the  negotiators  of  the  treaty, 
and  the  President  himself,  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  language  which  clearly 
requires  ratification  of  any  future 
amendments.  To  object  that  the  treaty 
doe$  not  spell  out  the  constitutional 
process  by  which  the  United  States  rati- 
fies a  treaty  is  a  pretty  flimsy  ground  for 
opposition  to  the  treaty  itself.  We  have 
over  600  treaties  in  effect,  ratified  by  an 
equftl  number  of  acceptance  resolutions, 
none  of  which  have  language  of  this  kind 
in  |hem. 

I  invite  Senators  to  show  me,  diu-ing 
the  debate  on  the  treaty,  in  over  600 
treaties  which  have  been  ratified  by  this 
bocty,  language  such  as  is  here  proposed. 
If  we  add  it  to  this  one,  in  the  preamble 
of  ihe  resolution  or  anywhere  else,  does 
thi|  cast  a  reflection  on  the  600  that 
welit  before? 

li  is  now  proposed  to  put  into  the  pre- 
an^le  of  the  pending  acceptance  res- 
olution the  language  in  question.  This 
would  not  affect  the  treaty  itself,  and 
woiild  avoid  the  embarrassing  predica- 
metit  of  going  back  to  all  the  other 
signees  with  a  restatement  of  our  own 
Constitution.  But  it  is.  in  my  opinion, 
untxecessary  and  undesirable  to  put  it  in 
the  preamble  of  the  resolution,  either, 
for  all  the  same  reasons. 

I  hope  we  have  not  reached  the  point 
where  we  will  go  through  waste  motion 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  add  sur- 
plusage to  the  preamble  of  a  treaty  res- 
olution, merely  to  placate  someone. 
This  treaty  should  stand  on  its  own 
feed.  It  should  not  be  modified  one  iota. 
We  know  what  our  Constitution  sa3rs 
and  means  about  ratiflcatlpn  of  treaties. 
W^  know  how  much  a  President  can  do 
with  or  without  a  treaty  in  fixing  the 
poUcy  of  the  United  States  in  nuclear 
wefepons.  It  adds  nothing  to  spell  out 
our  ratification  process,  and  I  am  sxu-e 
that  doing  so  will  not  even  gain  the  sup- 
port of  any  Senator  who  makes  this  point 
agjiinst  its  ratification.  They  will  still 
vote  against  it. 

trhis  brings  me  to  the  question  of  what, 
If  Anything,  will  come  after  it. 

t  hope  something  will  come  after  it. 
What  does  come  may  not  come  in  the 
form  of  a  treaty.  Just  as  we  could  sus- 
pend further  underground  testing  with- 
out a  treaty  or  an  amendment  to  the 


current  one,  so  could  we  probably  take 
further  steps  to  guard  against  svirprlse 
attack  without  signing  a  formal  treaty 
on  this  point. 

If  any  agreement  along  those  lines 
proves  possible,  it  certainly  should  take 
the  form  of  a  treaty. 

But  even  if  we  fail  to  reach  further 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union,  I  be- 
lieve the  pending  treaty  is  sound  and  ad- 
vantageous to  the  United  States.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  testified  that 
it  is  advantageous  to  us  even  on  mili- 
tary grounds,  in  that  confining  weapons 
tests  to  underground  would  slow  down 
the  Soviet  Union  as  it  seeks  to  close  the 
gap  with  us  in  warheads  of  lower  ranges, 
while  the  United  States  has  little  in- 
terest in  the  gap  in  the  higher  yield 
ranges,  where  the  Russians  apparently 
hold  the  lead. 

I  quote  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  on  this  point.    He  said: 

The  rlska  under  the  treaty  are  either  small 
or  under  our  control,  and  the  Taluee  of  the 
treaty  are  substantial  even  \i  we  consider 
only  the  military  area. 

I  emphasize  the  word  "only." 

That  Is  the  conclusion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  In  his  opinion,  the 
treaty  is  advantageous  to  the  United 
States  in  terms  of  its  impact  in  the  mili- 
tary area  alone. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  .more 
conservative.    They  said  that: 

While  there  are  military  disadvantages  to 
the  treaty,  they  are  not  so  serious  as  to  ren- 
der It  unacceptable. 

The  most  serious  reservation  they  had 
was,  in  fact,  a  political  one.  It  wsis  that 
a  relaxation  In  tensions  might  result 
from  the  treaty  that  would  mean  a  let- 
down In  military  preparedness.  That 
was  the  chief  concern  expressed  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs;  yet  it  Is  not  even  a  military 
one. 

I  know  that  witnesses  can  be  held  up 
£is  examples  of  patriotic,  dedicated  men 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  mili- 
tary service  or  to  the  scientific  research 
that  goes  into  military  weaponry,  and 
it  can  be  said  that  this  one  and  that  one 
opposes  the  treaty.  I  think  that  all  the 
witnesses  who  appeared  at  the  hearings 
start  even  in  their  patriotism  and  In 
their  dedication  to  the  service  of  their 
coimtry. 

I  am  only  concerned  with  the  facts 
and  opinions  they  presented,  and  I  find 
the  tremendous  preponderance  of  fact 
and  of  expert  opinion  In  support  of  the 
treaty.  Indeed,  this  is  true  in  the  mili- 
tary and  scientific  fields  as  well  as  the 
political  field,  despite  all  the  concentra- 
tion upon  issues  of  the  antimissile  mis- 
sile and  the  high  yield  nuclear  bombs. 

So  I  shall  vote  for  this  treaty  with  only 
the  reservation  that  it  does  not  go  far 
enough.  I  would  like  to  see  it  include 
more  far-reaching  and  significant  meas- 
ures. But  I  shall  vote  for  it  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  It  tries  to  reduce 
the  pollution  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
that  is  an  objective  the  United  States 
has  pursued  under  administrations  of 
both  parties.  It  is  the  objective  of  the 
resolution  introduced  in  this  body  by 
the    Senator    from    Coimecticut    [Mr. 
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Dodd],  ot  which  I  was  pleased  to  be  one 
of  the  coBpansora 

It  is  a  very  small  and  limited  objec- 
tive presented  to  ns  hi  the  treaty.  There 
is  not  even  any  certainty  that  it  will 
succeed  in  curbing  radioactive  pollution. 
The  major  nonslgners,  France  and 
China,  will  probably  pollute  the  world 
with  theh-  bomb  testing,  and  these  events 
could  lead  both  the  United  States  and 
Russia  back  into  the  test  business.  Or 
any  of  the  signatories  could  simply  with- 
draw or  unilaterally  abrogate  the  treaty 
for  reasons  of  its  own,  immediately  free- 
ing all  the  other  signatories  from  any 
further  commitment  to  it. 

When  one  stacks  this  frail  and  limited 
treaty  against  the  overwhelming  world- 
wide nuclear  stockpiles  now  in  existence, 
it  is  evident  that  in  itself  the  treaty  is 
scarcely  a  grain  of  sand  In  an  ocean  of 
potential  destruction. 

Yet  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  vote 
for  it,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  ratified  by 
an  overwhelming  majority. 

In  my  opinion,  we  have  nothing  to 
lose  from  it  and  we  may  gain  im- 
measurably. That  is  an  opportunity 
that  we  do  not  often  have  presented 
these  days  and  I  cannot  conceive  of  the 
American  people,  through  their  Senate, 
turning  their  backs  upon  it. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  very  much 
to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  an  incisive  and 
informative  speech.  This  Is  not  the  first 
time  he  has  made  such  a  speech.  We 
have  become  so  accustomed  to  very  pene- 
trating analyses  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  sometimes  we  let  them  pass 
without  comment,  but  he  has  made  a 
very  fine  8pee<d\. 

There  are  a  couple  of  points  I  wish  to 
emphasize.  On  one  of  them  I  wish  to  ask 
a  question. 

On  page  9  of  his  statement  he  states : 

Or  any  of  the  sigTiatorles  coxild  simply 
withdraw  or  unilaterally  abrogate  the  treaty 
for  reasons  of  Its  own.  Immediately  freeing 
all  the  other  signatories  from  any  further 
commitment  to  it. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  I  understand. 
Does  the  Senator  mean  the  three  original 
parties,  or  all  the  signatories? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  mean  that  If  any  party 
violates  the  treaty,  any  other  party  to  the 
treaty  that  wants  to  engage  in  nuclear 
testing  and  considers  the  treaty  dead  Is 
not  bound  by  It. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Let  us  suppose  the 
country  of  Burma  decides  to  withdraw, 
under  article  IV,  as  distinct  from  violat- 
ing the  treaty.  Does  the  Seiuttor  believe 
we  are  relieved  of  any  obligations  under 
the  treaty  without  going  through 

Mr.  MORSE.    Not  at  aU. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wanted  to  be 
sure. 

Mr.  MORSE.  No.  If  Russia  or  Great 
Britain  or  the  United  States  violated  the 
treaty,  the  other  partiee  would  be  free  at 
once  to  follow  whatever  their  national  In- 
terests dictated. 

Mr.  fMISRIOHT.  There  li  another 
question  which  has  intrigued  me.  and 
which  I  had  not  thought  of.    At  i>age  8 


of  his  text  the  Senator  refers  to  the 
euphoria  on  which  some  of  the  oppo- 
nente  of  the  treaty,  particularly  the  mili- 
tary opponents,  rely  so  heavily.  As  I 
see  It.  that  is  essentially  a  poUtical  ques- 
tion; is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Of  course  it  Is.  They 
are  out  of  their  field  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  How  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  or  any  other  military 
men  are  competent  to  Judge  the  euphoria 
which  might  overtake  Congress  or  the 
country  is  not  quite  a  reasonable  inter- 
pretation, it  seems  to  me.  I  do  not 
subscribe  to  that  theory. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Neither  do  I. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  has  pointed  out  that  this  is 
essentially  a  political  matter.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  a  very  fine  speech. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comment.  I  close  by  extending 
to  my  President  my  hearty  congratula- 
tions for  the  great  statesmanship  he  has 
displayed  by  his  leadership  in  cormec- 
tion  with  the  treaty.  I  congratulate 
Governor  Haniman  for  the  very  aUe 
work  he  did  as  our  head  negotiator  In 
Moscow  In  connection  with  the  treaty. 
When  it  was  signed.  I  said  it  was  a  great 
day  for  mankind,  for  it  offers  mankind 
an  opportxinity  to  change  its  course  and 
to  march  toward  a  new  horizon  of  per- 
manent peace. 

It  is  up  to  the  people  of  the  world  to 
determine  whether  they  will  hold  respon- 
sible their  governments  for  the  estab- 
lishment in  our  time  of  a  syst«n  of  per- 
manent peace,  for  there  will  be  no  other 
time  I  am  convinced  it  will  be  done  in 
our  time,  or  most  of  mankind  will  be 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Presidait. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  MiLLE«].  with  the  tinder- 
standing  that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to 
the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  Is  90  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerit  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call 
be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MTTJ.TgR  Mr.  President,  my  de- 
cision on  whether  to  vote  for  or  against 
ratification  of  the  proposed  limited  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty  is  the  most  difficult 
one  I  have  faced  since  I  had  the  honor 
of  becoming  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. Having  been  a  Member  for  less 
than  3  years.  I  have  felt  reassured  when 
I  have  heard  the  same  comment  from 
some  of  the  most  senior  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

In  arriving  at  my  decision,  I  have  done 
my  best  to  sit  in  on  the  various  hearings 
which  were  conducted  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Rclati<His,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  meeting  Joint- 


ly, and  the  hearings  of  the  Preparediieas 
Subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  meeting  In  closed  session;  to 
read  the  testimony  before  those  sesslcms 
of  the  ccunmittees  which  I  was  unable  to 
attend ;  to  study  a  volume  of  materials — 
both  top  secret  and  unclassified — bearing 
on  various  tispects  of  the  treaty;  and  to 
read  most  of  the  rather  sizable  corre- 
spondence I  have  received  on  the  ques- 
tion of  ratiflcatioiL 

I  have  also  called  upon  my  personal 
knowledge  and  experience  as  a  member 
of  the  active  Air  Force  Reserve,  with  over 
26  years'  service,  including  the  faculty 
of  the  Army  Command  and  General  Staff 
College,  Ft.  Leavenworth.  Kans.,  and  the 
China-Burma-India  Theater  of  Opera- 
tions during  World  War  II.  and  some 
10  years'  Reserve  training  at  Strategic 
Air  Command  Headquarters  before  my 
election  to  the  Senate  in  1960. 

When  the  future  security  of  the  United 
States  and.  in  turn,  of  the  free  world, 
is  at  stake,  one  does  not  lightly  turn 
aside  any  piece  of  relevant  testimony  or 
any  argument  advanced  In  good  faith  by 
well-meaning  people,  whether  they  are 
for  or  against  ratification.  Emotional 
arguments  by  sincere  persons  do  merit 
attention  and  deserve  consideration,  al- 
though they  naturally  tend  to  hinder 
rather  than  to  help  in  arriving  at  a  sound 
decision. 

Regardless  of  which  way  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  votes,  none  of  us  will  know 
for  a  long  time  whether  or  not  our  vote 
was  correct.  If  we  have  done  our  best  to 
do  our  homework.  If  we  do  not  let  side 
Issues  such  as  partisanship  cloud  our 
thinking,  if  we  vote  our  consciences — 
and  I  am  sure  all  of  us  will  do  so — then 
we  will  have  made  the  right  decision. 
Whether  It  Is  the  correct  dedskm  wlU 
cause  us  some  sleepless  hours  in  the  yeara 
ahead. 

TWO  THINGS  CSKTiLIM 

Of  two  things  I  am  sore:  First,  that 
when  It  comes  to  dedication  to  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace,  to  an  end  to  the  arms  race 
and  to  disarmament  with  effective  In- 
spection and  controls  so  that  all  man- 
kind can  enj<v  more  of  the  good  things 
In  life  In  a  safer  world,  and  to  a  win 
policy  of  freedom  over  communism,  all 
Monbers  of  the  Senate — ^wheher  they 
vote  for  or  against  ratiflcatloii — are  on 
common  ground.  It  would  be  dishonest 
and  unfair  for  anyone  to  say  or  to  imply 
that  because  a  Senator  votes  for  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty,  he  believes  in  peace  at 
any  price.  And  it  would  be  equally  xm- 
falr  and  dishonest  for  anyone  to  say  or 
to  imply  that  because  a  Senator  votes 
against  ratification  of  the  treaty,  he  Is  In 
favor  of  nuclear  war  and  nuclear  fallout. 

The  second  thing  of  which  I  am  sure 
is  that  this  is  not  a  clear-cut  decision  we 
are  about  to  make.  An3rone  who  thinks 
that  a  decision  for  ratiflcatlMi  or  against 
ratification  Is  obvious,  or  that  the  evi- 
dence Is  overwhrfmlng  one  way  or  the 
other,  either  has  proceeded  from  false 
premises  or  simph'  has  not  done  his 
homework.  Practically  all  the  evidence 
has  been  (H>ini<m  evidence  rather  than 
factual  evUience.  Opinions  have  been 
couched  in  such  terms  as  "may"  or 
"might,"  -could  or  should."  "po«lbiy"  or 
"probably,"  and  the  Uke.    I  know  that 
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^ have  made  the  siiggestlon  that 

there  It  more  evidence  on  the  side  of 
ntlflcatktn  than  on  the  »lde  against  It. 
Whether  this  U  true  or  not.  I  would  not 
■ay.  In  any  case,  it  Is  the  quality  and 
not  the  quantity  of  the  testimony,  it  is 
the  quality  and  not  the  number  of  wit- 
nesses that  matters. 

IBB  accMiaiivo  or  ruBUc  onmoir 
I  regret  to  point  out  that  calculated 
efforts  have  been  made  by  some  people 
favm-ing  ratification  of  the  treaty  to  ar- 
tmcially  mold  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
ratification.  These  efforts  have  appar- 
ently succeeded,  for  I  note  from  the 
Harris  Survey  poll  which  appeared  on 
the  front  page  of  a  local  newspaper  on 
Monday  that  the  public  is  supposed  to  be 
4  to  1  for  the  treaty.  One  wonders  how 
deep  the  survey  went  smd,  particularly, 
how  well  informed  those  who  were  ques- 
tioned really  were.  If  the  question  were 
stated:  "Do  you  favor  the  test  ban  treaty, 
assuming  that  it  will  not  adversely  affect 
the  security  of  our  country?",  that  would 
be  one  thing.  If  the  question  were 
stated :  "Do  you  favor  the  test  ban  treaty, 
with  the  understanding  that  It  could  ad- 
versely affect  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try?", that  would  be  another. 

If  the  results  of  such  a  poll  are  sup- 
posed to  cause  a  Senator  to  vote  for  a 
treaty  which  he  conscientiously  believes 
to  be  contrary  to  the  interests  of  his 
country,  I  think  it  renders  a  disservice 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

In  this  connection,  I  believe  it  is  most 
unfortunate  that  those  who  gave  Am- 
bassador Harriman  his  instructions  with 
respect  to  the  treaty  negotiations  failed 
to  see  to  it  that  the  treaty  provide  that 
until  the  ijarties  to  the  negotiation— the 
United  States.  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Soviet  Union — had  all  ratified  the  treaty. 
no  other  country  would  be  permitted  to 
Join  in  the  treaty.  As  a  resiilt  of  this 
failure,  most  of  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  have,  with  little  or  no  delibera- 
tion, signed  the  treaty — and  I  suppose 
most  of  them  will  also  ratify  it.  Many 
of  these  nations  are  numbered  among 
the  neutral  nations,  some  of  which  have 
little  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
Communist  imperialism  and  some  of 
which  were  quite  ready  to  condemn 
the  United  States  when  it  resumed 
testing  in  the  atmosphere  in  1962 
and  strangely  silent  on  condemnation  of 
Soviet  R\is8ia's  breach  of  the  moratorium 
In  IMl  following  years  of  secret  and 
deceitful  preparation.  Most  of  these 
nations  may  think  they  have  everything 
to  gain  from  the  treaty  and  nothing  to 
lose,  when  they  should  realize  that  their 
future  seciuity  and  freedom  depends  on 
the  capability  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
deter  Communist  aggression. 

The  UJ8.  Senate  is  now  being  given  the 
argimient  that  Inasmuch  as  all  of  these 
other  nations  have  signed  the  treaty,  it 
would  be  harmful  to  the  prestige  of  the 
United  States  if  the  Senate  refused  to 
ratify  it.  If  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States  has  fallen  so  low  that  failure  to 
rattfy  this  treaty — ^if  it  threatens  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States— will  cause 
great  and  irreparable  damage  to  oar 
reputation  as  a  peace-loving  Nation — 
after  thousands  upon  thoosands  of  our 
men  and  women  have  given  their  lives 


in  the  cause  of  freedom,  after  the  people 
of  this  country  have  paid  out  over  $100 
bllllfn  in  foreign  aid  to  the  less  fortu- 
nate^  members  of  the  world  community, 
after  the  United  States  has  poured  mil- 
lion4  of  dollars  into  the  United  Nations 
to  taeep  it  alive  while  the  Soviet  Union 
has  amassed  a  delinquency  of  almost  $54 
million  of  the  total  outstanding  delin- 
quencies of  $102  million,  then  I  would 
say  that  our  friendship  with  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  hangs  by  a  very 
slender  thread.  And  if  the  US.  Senate 
Is  supposed  to  ratify  a  treaty  mainly  be- 
cause it  Is  suggested  that  to  do  otherwise 
would  adversely  affect  world  opinion, 
then  the  constitutional  power  to  advise 
and,  consent  has  been  reduced  to  an 
empty  gesture.  And,  I  might  add,  if 
such  a  consideration  is  supposed  to  tip 
the  scales  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in 
their  recommendation  regarding  a 
trei^ty.  they  have  been  wrongfully  placed 
in  a  position  unbecoming  the  top  miU- 
leaders  and  advisers  of  this  country. 
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some  of  my  brothers  have  said  that 
the  question  to  be  answered  is  this:  "Is 
thia  treaty  hi  the  national  Interest  ?** 
Bub  no  one  really  knows  whether  it  is. 
No  bne  really  knows  whether  or  not  it  is 
a  first  step  in  the  right  direction.  No 
one  really  knows  whether  it  is  a  shaft  of 
light  in  the  darkness  or  whether  we  Just 
think  we  see  one.  The  question  to  me  is 
more  properly  this:  "WlU  the  failure  to 
ratify  this  treaty  be  more  harmful  to  the 
national  interest  than  will  its  ratifica- 
tion?" I  have  concluded  that  it  will,  and 
I  shall  therefore  vote  for  ratification.  I 
might  add  that  I  may  support  one  or 
mote  reservations  which  may  be  offered 
to  the  resolution  of  ratification;  but 
their  adoption  or  rejection  will  not  affect 
my  decision  to  vote  for  ratification. 

My  reasons  for  my  decision  are  briefly 
these,  and  I  shall  have  more  to  say  about 
them  later: 

First.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  risks 
reUtive  to  oitr  military  power  now  and 
In  the  future  are  acceptable  when  con- 
sidered in  Ught  of  the  safeguards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
which  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
ha4  committed  himself  and  his  adminis- 
tration to  follow,  accompanied  by  the 
clelui  withdrawal  provisions  set  forth  in 
the  treaty. 

Second.  Failure  to  ratify  the  treaty  is 
moire  likely  to  lead  to  more  nuclear  test- 
ing in  the  atmosphere  and  more  nuclear 
faUout  than  will  ratification;  although 
it  to  highly  unlikely  that  m  either  event 
will  either  the  United  States  or  the 
Soviet  Union  permit  themselves  or  other 
nations  to  contaminate  the  atmosphere 
beyond  scientifically  established  limits 
of  safety. 

Third.  Failure  to  ratify  the  treaty  is 
more  likely  to  lead  to  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  other  nations  than 
wiH  ratification. 

FoiniJi.  Due  to  faulty  negotiation  of 
tht  treaty  in  not  requiring  ratification 
flr»t  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
smd  the  Soviet  Union  before  permitting 
otHer  nations  to  Join,  we  have  been 
placed  in  a  position  as  a  result  of  which 
failure  to  ratify  woxild  cause  consider- 
able emtMurassment  to  the  President  of 


the  United  States  before  the  rest  of  the 
world,  thus  adversely  affecting  our 
leadership  of  the  free  world. 

Fifth.  Within  reasonable  limitations, 
we  have  a  moral  obligation  to  keep  trying 
for  better  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  our  efforts  to  secure  a  Just  and 
lasting  world  peace. 

There  are  some  disadvantages  under 
the  treaty,  aside  from  the  military  risks 
which  I  have  termed  "acceptable"  imder 
the  safeguards  prescribed  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  They  are  serious  and 
harmful,  or  at  least  potentially  harmful, 
to  our  national  interest  But  I  have 
concluded  that  they  are  outweighed  by 
the  above  five  considerations.  I  shall 
discuss  them  In  fuller  detail  later,  but 
briefly  they  are: 

First.  Under  the  safeguards  prescribed 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  which  have 
really  become  a  part  of  the  treaty  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  the  arms  race  will 
be  stepped  up  and  so  will  our  costs  of 
national  defense — at  least  insofar  as  they 
relate  to  nuclear  testing  and  weaponry. 

Second.  Peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosions will  be  impeded. 

Third.  There  is  danger  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  become  so  hypnotized 
over  the  thought  that  the  Communist 
leaders  in  the  Kremlin  sincerely  want 
peace — as  we  interpret  that  word — that 
they  will  let  down  their  guard. 

Foiu^.  In  the  face  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  attempt  to  Install  nuclear  mis- 
siles in  Cuba,  the  Gromyko  lie  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Premier 
Khrushchev's  failure  to  carry  out  his 
commitment  for  onsite  inspection  in 
Cuba  under  United  Nations  auspices  and 
his  further  failure  to  carry  out  his  com- 
mitment to  withdraw  all  Soviet  troops 
from  Cuba,  the  brazen  attempt  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  bankrupt  the  United  Na- 
tions, continued  Soviet -sponsored  sub- 
versive activities  in  Latin  America,  the 
Middle  East,  and  Africa,  and  not  one 
significant  deed  whatsoever  to  relieve  in- 
ternational tensions  or  to  indicate  any 
change  in  a  policy  of  lying,  cheating, 
subversion,  and  aggression — all  occurring 
after  our  previous  offers  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  similar  to  this  one.  our  negotia- 
tion and  ratification  of  this  treaty  now, 

represents  a  policy  of  accommodation 

rather  than  a  policy  of  firmness  towards 

communism. 

ICILITAST    RISKS 

It  would  be  well  to  remember  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  clearly  recognized 
certain  military  disadvantages  under  the 
treaty.  These  Include  the  permanizing 
of  the  Soviet  lead  in  so-called  high-yield 
nuclear  weapons,  the  Soviet  lead  in  in- 
formation about  high -yield  weapons 
effects,  including  radiation  and  blackout 
effects  on  communications  and  missile 
control  systems,  the  opportunity  for  the 
Soviets  to  catch  up  to  our  lead  in  tactical 
nuclear  weapon  technology,  and  the 
deprivation  of  our  opportunity  to  prove 
the  effectiveness  of  an  anti-missile  de- 
fense system  which  we  may  develop. 
With  a  view  to  bringing  these  disadvan- 
tages to  a  level  of  acceptability,  they  pre- 
scribed four  safeguards  as  conditions 
unequivocally  necessary  to  their  very 
cautious  approval  of  the  treaty.  These 
conditions  are  absolute,  and  they  are  to 
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continue  Indefinitely  into  the  future  im- 
Ul  such  time,  at  least,  as  a  comprehensive 
nuclear  test  bem  treaty,  covering  under- 
ground testing,  with  completely  adequate 
inspection  and  control  provisions,  may  be 
negotiated.  The  safeguards  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

First.  The  conduct  of  comprehensive, 
aggressive,  and  continuing  underground 
nuclear  test  programs  designed  to  add  to 
our  knowledge  and  improve  our  weapons 
in  all  areas  of  significance  to  our  mili- 
tary posture  for  the  future. 

Second.  The  maintenance  of  modem 
nuclear  laboratory  facilities  and  pro- 
grams in  theoretical  and  exploratory 
nuclear  technology  which  will  attract, 
retain,  and  insure  the  continued  applica- 
tion of  our  human  scientific  resources 
to  these  programs,  on  which  continued 
progress  in  nuclear  technology  depends. 

Third,  "nie  maintenance  of  the  facili- 
ties and  resources  necessary  to  institute 
promptly  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere, should  they  be  deemed  essential 
to  our  national  security,  or  should  the 
treaty  or  any  of  its  terms  be  abrogated 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Fourth.  The  Improvement  of  our  ca- 
pability, within  feasible  and  practical 
limits,  to  monitor  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
to  detect  violations,  and  to  maintain  our 
knowledge  of  Sino-Soviet  nuclear  ac- 
tivity, capabilities,  and  achievements. 

In  his  letter,  dated  September  10,  1963, 
to  Senators  MAifsriELD  and  Dirksen.  the 
President  of  the  United  States  committed 
himself  and  his  administration  to  the 
"unqualified"  and  "unequivocal"  fulfill- 
ment of  these  safeguards.  There  is 
some  question  about  whether  these  safe- 
guards can.  Indeed,  be  met,  for  one  must 
recall  the  President's  speech  of  March 
2,  1962,  armotmcing  resumption  of  nu- 
clear testing,  when  he  said: 

We  must  test  In  the  atmosphere  to  permit 
the  development  of  those  more  advanced 
concepts  and  more  effective,  efficient  weap- 
ons which.  In  the  light  of  Soviet  tests,  are 
deemed  essential  to  our  secinity.  Nuclear 
weapon  technology  is  still  a  constantly 
changing  field.  If  ovir  weapons  are  to  be 
more  secure,  more  flexible  In  their  use  and 
more  selective  In  their  Impact — if  we  are  to 
be  alert  to  new  breakthroughs,  to  experiment 
with  new  designs — If  we  are  to  maintain 
our  scientific  momentum  and  leadership — 
then  our  weai)ons  progress  must  not  be 
limited  to  theory  or  to  the  confines  of  labor- 
atories and  caves. 

This  point  was  raised  at  the  Presi- 
dent's news  conference  on  September  13, 
1963;  and  he  was  asked  what  had  hap- 
pened since  March  2,  1962.  to  change 
his  mind  about  this.     His  response  was: 

I  believe  that  what  I  was  talking  about 
then  was  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty. 

But  he  was  not.  He  was  talking  about 
the  massive  Soviet  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere, following  their  breach  of  the 
moratorlvun,  and  he  was  justifying  our 
resumption  of  testing  In  the  atmosphere. 
Note  the  statement,  "We  must  test  in 
the  atmosphere"  which  I  just  quoted. 
And  this  statement  was  preceded  earlier 
by  the  following  statement: 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  we  cannot 
make  similar  strides  [to  those  of  the  BoTlets) 
without  testing  in  the  atmo«phere  as  well  as 
underground.  For  In  many  areas  of  nuclear 
weapons  research  we  have  reached  the  point 


where  oar  progress  Is  stifled  without  experi- 
ments in  every  environment. 

So  the  President  has  not  yet  answered 
the  very  timely  question  put  to  him  by 
a  member  of  the  press;  and  imtll  he 
does.  I  am  sure  many  will  wonder  how 
well  the  safeguards  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
will  be  met.  Only  time  will  tell;  and,  in 
any  event,  the  withdrawal  provision  of 
the  treaty  ultimately  provides  an  "out." 

I  think  It  appropriate  to  point  out  that 
valuable  testimony  was  provided  against 
the  treaty  by  some  of  our  oustanding 
military  leaders,  such  as  Gen.  Thomas 
Power,  commander  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command;  Gen.  Bernard  Schriever, 
commander  of  the  Air  Force  Systems 
Cwnmand;  Adm.  Arthur  W.  Radford, 
former  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff;  Gen.  Nathan  Twining,  former 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff; 
and  Admiral  Strauss,  former  Chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  They 
were  reinforced  by  such  outstanding  and 
thoroughly  knowledgeable  scientists  as 
Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  Director  of  the  Law- 
rence Radiation  Laboratory,  Livermore, 
Calif.;  and  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  whose 
wisdom  and  courage  to  stand  practically 
alone  gained  for  him  the  name  "father 
of  the  H-bomb."  The  noted  aeronauti- 
cal consultant,  Alexander  P.  deSeversky, 
also  testified  in  opposition  to  the  treaty. 
I  may  add  that  most  of  Dr.  Teller's 
splendid  testimony  and  powerful  logic 
were  confined  to  the  field  of  nuclear  sci- 
ence and  nuclear  weaponry,  in  which  he 
has  no  peer — and  not,  as  some  treaty 
proponents  erroneously  say,  to  the  field 
of  international  politics.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  believe  the  point  made  by  the  able 
Chairman  of  the  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee was  extremely  well  taken: 

If  the  proponents  of  the  treaty  would  dis- 
count Dr.  TeUer"8  testimony  in  the  poUtical 
field,  why  should  not  the  testimony  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  In  the  poUtlcal  fleld  be 
discovinted,  too? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  advise  me  whether  he  will  ad- 
dress himself  to  the  fallout  problem? 

Mr.  MILLER.    Yes;  I  shall  do  so  very 

shortly. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  we 
should  add  to  the  conclusions.  I  have  al- 
ready listed  the  conclusions  and  major 
findings  of  the  Preparedness  Subcommit- 
tee: 

1.  Prom  the  evidence  we  are  compelled  to 
conclude  that  serious — perhaps  even  formid- 
able— military  and  technical  disadvantages 
to  the  United  States  will  flow  from  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty.  At  the  very  least  it 
will  prevent  the  United  States  from  provid- 
ing our  military  forces  with  the  highest  qual- 
ity of  weapons  of  which  our  science  and 
technology  is  capable. 

2.  Any  miUtary  and  technical  advantages 
which  we  will  derive  from  the  treaty  do  not. 
In  our  judgment,  counterbalance  or  out- 
weigh the  mUltary  and  technical  disadvan- 
tages. The  Soviets  wUl  not  be  similarly  in- 
hibited in  those  areas  of  nuclear  weaponry 
where  we  now  deem  them  to  be  inferior. 

This  is  powerful  evidence,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  it  has  not  been  refuted.  It 
could  not  be  refuted,  because  it  repre- 


sents opinion  evidence,  and  the  evidence 
in  opposition  to  it  and  In  favor  of  the 
treaty  from  other  knowledgeable  people 
is  also  opinion.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  of 
Just  as  high  qiiallty  as  the  opinion  evi- 
dence on  the  other  side — ^possibly  even 
superior  to  It.  However,  I  am  persuaded 
that  fulfillment  of  the  safeguards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
coupled  with  the  treaty's  withdrawal 
provision,  keeps  these  military  disadvan- 
tages and  risks  at  an  acceptable  level. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  treaty's 
withdrawal  provision.  Article  IV  of  the 
treaty  provides  that  each  party  shall  in 
exercising  its  national  sovereignty  have 
the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  treaty 
If  it  decides  that  extraordinary  events, 
related  to  the  subject  matter  of  this 
treaty,  have  jeopardized  the  supreme  in- 
terests of  its  country.  It  win  not  be  easy 
for  the  United  States  to  exercise  this 
prerogative.  People  who  have  been 
seized  with  the  debilitating  dlsecue  of 
euphoria  will  talk  about  world  opinion. 
It  will  take  a  courageous  President  and 
a  courageous  Congress  to  do  what  must 
be  done. 

NUCLKAa  FALIXJUT 

To  put  this  point  In  perspective,  one 
should  recall  the  words  of  the  President 
at  the  time  he  directed  the  resumption 
of  testing  in  the  atmosphere  in  1962. 
He  said: 

It  has  been  estimated,  in  fact,  that  the 
exposure  due  to  radioactivity  from  these 
tests  will  be  less  than  one-flftleth  of  the 
difference  which  can  be  experienced,  due  to 
variations  in  natural  radioactivity,  simply 
by  living  in  different  locations  in  this  coun- 
try. This  will  obviously  be  well  within  the 
guides  for  general  population  health  and 
safety,  as  set  by  the  Federal  Radiation  Coun- 
cU. 

Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  stated 
that  he  did  not  rate  the  fallout  problem 
as  great  as  some  of  the  other  reasons 
for  the  test  ban.  He  stated  that  he 
knew  of  no  particular  case  of  leukemia 
or  bone  cancer  or  thli^s  of  that  kind  or 
mutation  which  could  be  scientifically 
attributed  to  worldwide  fallout,  and  men- 
tioned only  "one  or  two  freak  cases  of 
local  fallout."  He  acknowledged  that 
the  most  skilled  scientific  evidence  of 
geneticists  was  that  their  best  estimate 
of  the  number  of  cases  of  leukemia  and 
bone  cancer  caused  by  natural  radia- 
tion— not  by  man-made  radiation  or  fall- 
out— is.  In  the  case  of  leukemia,  from 
zero  to  84,000  cases  and,  in  the  case  of 
bone  cancer,  from  zero  to  14,000  cases; 
and  that  the  zero  means  they  still  can- 
not trace  even  one  case.  With  reference 
to  such  reputed  hot  spots  as  Utah,  he  In- 
dicated that  he  would  not  use  the  word 
"danger"  to  describe  the  amount  of  con- 
centration of  radioactivity. 

Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  present 
state  of  our  scientific  knowledge  on  fall- 
out, I  do  not  believe  anyone  would  ques- 
tion the  desirability  of  minimizing  it  or 
eliminating  It  entirely.  Dr.  Teller  em- 
phasized that  we  should  try  to  limit 
radioactivity  in  the  air— preferably  by 
an  international  agreement  which  could 
be  drawn  in  a  way  to  permit  needed  tests 
for  military  and  peacefxil  aK>licattons. 

Failure  to  ratify  this  particular  treaty, 
of  course,  does  not  mean  that  our  air  is 
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going  to  be  polluted  by  nuclear  fallout. 
•nie  President,  In  his  commencement 
speech  in  June  at  American  University, 
said: 

I  DOW  declare  that  Uie  United  States  does 
not  propoee  to  conduct  nuclear  teats  In  the 
atmosphere  so  long  as  other  states  do  not 
do  so.    We  will  not  be  the  flrst  to  resume. 

I  would  question  that  this  commitment 
was  cleared  with   the   Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  but,  in  any  event,  it  represents 
our  present  policy  which  would  continue 
if  the  treaty  is  not  ratified.  So  proponents 
of  the  treaty  can  hardly  argue  that  if  the 
treaty  Is  not  ratified  the  United  States 
is  going  to  cause  more  nuclear  fallout. 
It  is  true  that  the  Soviets  might  be  the 
flrst  to  resume,  but  they  will  resxime  with 
or  without  a  treaty,  when  and  if  they 
think  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  do  so. 
The  Secretary  of  State  has  made  this 
abundantly  clear.    As  far  as  Prance  and 
Red  China  are  concerned,  they  are  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do  with  the  treaty  any- 
how, so  their  eventual   testing  in  the 
atmosphere  will  very  likely  occur  any- 
how.   If  it  does,  it  would  be  highly  un- 
likely that  they  would  cause  any  more 
fallout  than  did  our  tests  in  1962.  with 
respect  to  which  the  President  clearly 
indicated  there  would  be  no  danger.   The 
prospect  of  other  nations  engaging  in  at- 
mospheric testing  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture is  small,  and  to  a  degree  greater 
than  our  1962  series.    I  would  conclude 
that  it  Is  minute.    Nevertheless,  it  must 
be   concluded   that   ratification   of   the 
treaty  will  have  a  tendency  to  prevent 
fallout  more  than  failxire  to  ratify.    And 
this  being  so,  I  am  persuaded  that  an 
area  of  mutuality  between  the  United 
Stotes  and  the  Soviet  Union  exists.    Let 
it   be   made   clear,   however,    that   the 
United  States  need  be  no  more  concerned 
about  the  problem  of  fallout  than  the  So- 
viet Union. 

A  comparison  might  be  made  to  the 
situation  of  water  pollution  of  a  river 
between  two  States.  The  water,  as  most 
drinking  water  is.  may  be  polluted  to  a 
degree  far  below  a  point  endangering  the 
public  in  each  State.  Nevertheless,  there 
would  be  a  mutual  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  pe<H>le  of  these  States  to  undertake 
not  to  pollute  the  river  further,  particu- 
larly if  scientific  knowledge  with  respect 
to  the  ramifications  of  water  pKillution 
was  not  clearly  established. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  QuesUon  of  fallout,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  .  I  am  more  than  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  has 
broiight  out  some  valuable  information 
indicating  a  lack  of  danger  from  fallout. 
I  wonder  if  I  overlooked  his  statement, 
or  whether  he  brought  out  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Foster.  I  do  not  recall  that  he 
did. 

Mr.  MILLER.  No.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  did  not  allude  to  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Poster.  If  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  deems  it  material,  I  should  be 
more  than  happy  to  have  him  point  it 
out  at  this  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  call  attention  to 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Foster,  which  ap- 
pears on  pages  632  and  633  of  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
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Relations.  At  that  point  I  propounded 
some  questions  to  Dr.  Foster  on  that 
subject: 

KAOXATIOM  rmOM  NATUaAI.  BACKOmOUND 

Senator  THtjanoNB.  Dr.  Foster,  on  the 
question  oT  the  fallout  to  which  Senator 
Btw)  referred  to  a  few  moments  ago.  that 
seems  to  be  the  question  that  Is  disturbing 
a  gneat  many  people  today  who  tend  to  favor 
the  '■  treaty  where  otherwise  they  might  be 
agatiut  it. 

Oto  this  question.  If  I  recall  correctly,  last 
weelk  or  the  week  before  some  scientists  made 
the  statement  that  one  would  get  more 
radiation  from  living  In  the  mountains  of 
Colorado  than  from  fallout. 

Dr.  FosTTH.  That  Is  correct,  sir. 
aenator  TiroaMOND.  That  Is  correct. 
I  believe  it  is  also  true  that  one  living  In 
a  brick  house  would  get  20  times  more  radia- 
tion than  he  would  get  from  fallout. 

pr.  Poarm.  Well,  sir,  there  you  are  ahead 

of  toe.    I  do  not  know  that  because 

Senator  Thttkmond.  Mr.  Earl  Voss,  I  be- 
lieve, brought  that  out  in  his  book  "Nuclear 
An^bush." 

t^.  PosTXE.  Yes. 

Senator  Thtjbmond.  And  one  wearing  a 
wrtstwatch  with  a  luminous  dial,  as  I  have 
on  here,  would  get  10  times  as  much  radia- 
tion as  he  would  get  from  fallout. 

5»r.  PosTKR.  I  am  familiar  with  the  argu- 
mekits,  sir.  I  do  not  know  that  a  wrist- 
watch 

Senator  TirowiONn.  Does  that  sound  rea- 
sonable? In  other  words,  do  those  state- 
ments sound  reasonable  to  you? 

X>T.  TosTEH.  It  Is  true  that  natural  back- 
ground Is  large  compared  with  the  additional 
activity,  radioactivity,  associated  with  fall- 
out from  all  past  tests. 

$enator  Ththu^onb.  Isn't  it  a  matter  of 
fa4t  that  the  fallout  mentioned  by  some  of 
th0se  who  favor  this  treaty,  the  propaganda 
thkt  is  being  disseminated  and  the  bugaboo 
thjt  is  being  raised,  that  the  fallout  is  Im- 
perceptible, and  Is  of  little  consequence? 

Dr.  PosTD.  I  think,  sir,  that  the  problem 
or  the  question  of  fallout  Is  of  Insignificance, 
of 'little  significance,  comptu-ed  to  the  major 
Isque  with  which  the  development  of  war- 
heiads  is  attempting  to  deal. 

Benator  Thtt»i«ond.  What  people  want  to 
know  is  this:  We  have  been  reading  about 
fallout,  fallout  In  milk,  and  fallout  in  food 
add  resulting  Injury  to  the  futvire  genera- 
tion. Is  it  possible  for  this  fallout  to  bring 
about  sterility  and  various  other  reactions? 

t  Just  want  to  ask  you  whether  you  feel 
tl»at  there  is  danger  to  people's  health  from 
ttift  little  fallout  radiation  resulting  from  the 
tSts  we  have  conducted? 
Dr.  Posna.  No.  sir. 

Senator  THxniMOifD.  Your  answer  Is  "No"? 
Dr.  PosTiR.  My  answer  is  "No." 
isenator  THtrmMONn.  Thank  you. 

I  call  that  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator's attention  because  it  is  on  a  subject 
oil  which  he  has  elaborated  and  brought 
ott  valuable  information.  I  observe 
these  words  in  the  report  bf  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee: 

It  Is  generally  agreed  that  radiation  from 
fallout  amounts  to  considerably  less  in  terms 
ot  h\iman  exposure  than  normal  background 
radiation.  Moreover,  informed  opinion  ap- 
pears to  be  that  the  radioactive  fallout  pro- 
duced to  date  has  remained  well  below  a 
l«vel  at  which  It  might  be  deemed  hazardous. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  fear 
ojf  fallout.  I  felt  that  the  public  ought 
t<>  know  the  facts  about  it.  I  commend 
the  Senator  for  bringing  out  the  infor- 
mation he  has  given  the  Senate.  I  add 
t^e  additional  information. 
j  I  wish  the  public  to  know  that  the 
c  anger  of  fallout  is  so  minimal  and  insig- 


nificant, as  stated  by  Dr.  Foster,  as  to 
be  little  detrimental  from  the  standpoint 
of  health,  so  as  to  fade  into  Insignificance 
when  compared  with  the  great  purpose 
of  keeping  this  country  prepared. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  since  he  is  a 
distinguished  officer  in  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve, the  only  language  the  Communists 
understand  is  power.  It  will  be  power 
which  will  preserve  and  protect  this 
country.  In  my  judgment,  we  must 
continue  the  tests. 

I  believe  the  tenor  of  the  Senator's 
speech  is  that  many  questions  are  still 
unanswered.  I  believe  the  Senator  is 
not  satisfied  with  everything.  I  can 
readily  understand  why  he  is  not.  be- 
cause we  know  the  Communists  are 
ahead  of  us  in  high-yield  weapons,  and 
we  know  they  are  ahead  of  us  in  the 
development  of  an  anti-ballistlc-missile 
system.  We  know  we  cannot  catch  up 
with  them  or  become  superior  to  them 
in  these  fields  unless  we  test  in  the  atmos- 
phere. That  is  the  only  way  we  can 
ever  definitely  know,  because  no  weapon 
can  be  used  with  assurance  by  anyone 
until  it  has  been  tested  in  the  environ- 
ment in  which  it  must  function. 

We  can  test  imder ground.  We  can 
make  gains  with  underground  testing. 
We  can  possibly  make  some  accomplish- 
ments underground.  But  we  shall  never 
be  able  to  be  assured  that  a  weapon  will 
function  properly  and  do  what  we  expect 
it  to  do  until  it  is  tested  in  the  environ- 
ment in  which  it  must  function. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  agrees  with 
that. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
for  his  comments.  In  the  light  of  past 
scientific  evidence,  which  Is  available,  I 
find  it  inconceivable  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  would  have  directed 
the  resumption  of  nuclear  testing  in  the 
atmosphere  in  1962  without  being  able 
to  conclude  that  the  faUout  resulting 
from  the  tests  would  be  far  below  the 
danger  point,  as  he  pointed  out  in  the 
statement  which  I  have  quoted  from  his 
speech.  ,  ^   ^ 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  distinguished 
Senator  quoted  from  the  President's 
statement.  Was  that  the  statement  of 
March  2,  1962? 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  is  correct 
Mr.  THURMOND.  That  statement 
indicated  that  there  was  little,  if  any, 
danger  from  fallout.  That  was  the  ef- 
fect of  the  statement,  as  I  construed 
it.  Is  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
Senator  construed  it? 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  correct.  It 
amounted  to  about  one-fiftieth  of  the 
difference  in  radiation  we  might  expect 
from  moving  around  from  one  part  of 
the  country  to  another. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  any  President  de- 
luding the  people  by  making  a  state- 
ment like  that  if  he  had  scientific  knowl- 
edge that  danger  would  be  involved. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
as  time  goes  on  there  may  not  be  an 
accumulation  of  radiocuitive  fallout  re- 
sulting from  continued  testing.  It  does 
not  mean  that  there  may  not  be  some 
pockets  of  fallout— some  "local  nuclear 
fallout,"  in  the  term  used  by  Dr.  Sea- 
borg — which  may  have  serious  effects. 
This  is  recognized.    I  pointed  it  out. 
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It  iB  well  to  put  the  argument  at  ttie 
proponents  of  the  treaty  into  proper 
perspective.  I  granted  it  a  plus  in  my 
analysis  of  the  treaty;  I  find  other  points 
in  favor  of  the  treaty  of  much  greater 
persuasion, 

Mr.  THURMOND.  As  the  debate  has 
proceeded  I  have  been  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  some  who  originally  stressed 
the  fallout  question  as  the  big  danger 
or  the  'big  bear,"  so  to  speak,  are  now 
beginning  to  see  that  this  factor  prac- 
tically fades  into  insignificance. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  has  correctly  quoted 
a  portion  of  the  report  of  the  able  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  ending  with 
the  conclusion: 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  radiation  from 
fallout  amounts  to  considerably  less  In  terms 
of  human  exposure  than  normal  backgroxind 
radiation.  Moreover,  Informed  opinion  ap- 
pears to  be  that  the  radioactive  fallout  pro- 
duced to  date  has  remained  well  below  a 
level  at  which  It  might  be  deemed  hazardous. 

I  also  know  that  we  do  not  expect 
through  the  action  contemplated  to  di- 
minish the  radiation  already  in  the  at- 
mosphere. I  know  that  many  people  are 
greatly  concerned  about  increasing  the 
amount  of  radiation.  I  am  glad  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  has  re- 
ferred already  to  what  might  occur  from 
increased  testing,  which  has  caused  deep 
concern. 

I  should  like  to  read  some  further  lan- 
guage from  the  report  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  which  immediately 
follows  the  quotation  read  into  the 
Recoro  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

But  it  Is  also  clear,  as  the  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Radiological  Health  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  said  in  J\me  of  this 
year:  "Fundamental  is  the  hypothesis  that 
any  amount  of  radiation  exposure  involves 
some  risk  in  exposed  population  groups." 
Geneticists  have  shown  greater  and  more 
specific  concern. 

It  Is  feared  that  continued,  or  stepped  up, 
atmospheric  nuclear  testing  would  increase 
the  damage,  genetic  and  otherwise,  induced 
by  Increased  exposure  by  population  groups 
to  radiation.  The  treaty.  In  halting  the  re- 
lease into  the  atmosphere  of  radioactive  fall- 
out, offers  a  distinct  benefit. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  knows 
something  of  the  wrestling  of  conscience 
and  mind  through  which  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  has  gone.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  shared  that  wrestling.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  conferring  with  the  Senator  from 
Iowa.  He  knows  that  both  of  us  have 
been  trying  to  find  what  course  offers 
the  greatest  advantage  to  o\ir  country 
in  this  situation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  fact  that  the 
Russians  exploded  71  of  these  bombs  in 
the  late  1961  and  early  1962  period,  and 
that  many  of  those  bombs  were  much 
greater  in  size  than  anything  we  had 
ever  exploded  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
that  thoae  bombs  were  known  to  be 
dirty — that  is,  to  carry  a  very  much 
greater  menace  from  the  standpoint  of 
radioactive  fallout  than  would  have  been 


the  caae  if  they  had  been  clean — ^indi- 
cates rather  conclusively  that  we  can- 
not. In  considering  this  matter,  regard 
our  own  preferred  moderation  in  test- 
ing as  the  sole  amount  of  testing  which 
wovUd  ensue  if  a  halt  were  not  called. 
In  view  of  the  known  excessive  atmos- 
pheric tests  just  referred  to  by  me.  does 
not  the  Senator  from  Iowa  believe  that 
we  are  confronted  with  this  reality — that 
the  Russians  do  not  have  the  same  will- 
ingness to  test  in  small  amounts  in  the 
atmosphere,  or  to  test  with  only  clean 
bombs  in  the  atmosphere  that  we  recog- 
nize and  insist  upon  in  the  testing  con- 
ducted by  our  own  country? 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion by  the  distinguished  Senator  tram 
Florida,  let  me  say  that  his  very  persua- 
sive statement  earlier  in  the  debate  last 
week  on  this  very  point  is  one  of  the 
points  which  convinced  me  on  this  very 
subject.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
pointed  out  the  possible  mutuality  of  in- 
terest between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  which  could  exist  on  this 
point.  He  did  it  so  persuasively  that  I 
put  it  in  my  address.  I  wanted  to  observe 
that  this  was  not  my  original  thinking. 
I  derived  this  beneficial  approach  to  the 
problem  from  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  observa- 
tion. However,  I  think  I  should  empha- 
size that  the  mere  failure  to  ratify  the 
treaty  would  not  necessarily  lead  to  more 
testing  in  the  atmosphere,  because,  as  I 
pointed  out.  the  policy  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  as  announced  at 
American  University  early  in  Jime,  is 
still  the  policy  of  our  country,  namely, 
that  we  are  not  going  to  be  the  first  to 
resume  testing.  If  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
cides to  test  in  the  atmosphere,  it  will  do 
so  whether  there  is  a  treaty  or  not.  But 
there  is  a  mutuality  of  interest  which 
can  exist  in  this  area,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
plus  in  favor  of  ratification. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  agree  completely 
with  the  statement  of  the  distinguished 
Senator.  I  think  there  is  a  reasonable 
prospect  that  the  Russians  will  have 
somewhat  the  same  regard  for  their  chil- 
dren of  this  generation  and  children  yet 
to  be  bom  that  we  have  for  children.  In 
this  one  field,  and  perhaps  in  others, 
there  is  some  real  opportunity  for  arriv- 
ing at  a  mutuality  of  interest  that  does 
not  exist  in  many  other  fields.  That  is 
one  of  the  compelling  argimients  which 
has  persuaded  me  to  feel  that  our  Na- 
tion can,  with  safety  and  in  good  con- 
science, ratify  the  treaty. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  comments. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Naturally,  we  all 
have  concern  about  fallout.  We  wish  to 
take  no  undue  risk  in  this  connection.  I 
should  like,  however,  to  quote  at  this  time 
a  very  interesting  statement  by  Dr. 
Teller.    This  is  what  he  said: 

This  argument,  while  It  sounds  simple  and 
plausible,  is  wrong.  Fallout  has  so  small 
an  effect  that  nobody  ever  has  observed  it. 
And  not>ody  knows  either  from  direct  ob- 
■ervation,  or  from  statistics,  or  from  any 
valid  theory  whether  the  claimed  damages 


m  fact  exist  or  do  not  exist.     I  want  to 
talk  about  that  a  lot  more,  because  talking 

?bout  the  effects  of  various  doses  of  radla- 
lon  leads  us  inunedlately  into  an  interest- 
ing field  of  research  which  shoiUd  be  Im- 
portant for  all  of  us.  The  plain  fact  Is  that 
we  do  not  know  what  are  the  effects  of  small 
doses  of  radiation. 

We  have  heard  that  fallout  produces  a 
terrlfllc  genetic  burden.  To  begin  with, 
radiation  from  fallout  Is  only  1  percent  of 
the  radiation  which  we  are  getting  anyway. 
FaUout  is  not  dangerous.  But  the  fallout 
scare  is.  Many  people  know  that  a  medical 
X-ray  gives  you  100  times  as  great  a  dose 
as  fallout  will  give  you  In  your  whole  life- 
time. How  many  people  have  been  scared 
away  from  X-rays?  How  many  people  have 
gone  with  their  ailments  unrecognized  and 
untreated,  only  because  there  has  been  this 
needless  and  exaggerated  fallout  scare?  I 
don't  know.  I  don't  know  whether  anybody 
has  been  killed  by  fallout,  but  I  am  sure 
that  many  have  been  killed  by  the  fallout 
scare. 

In  the  hearings  Dr.  Foster  testified 
that  a  man  living  in  the  moimtains  of 
Colorado  would  normally  receive  more 
radiation  than  he  would  from  fallout — 
showing  the  greatly  erroneous  opinion 
that  has  been  circulated  about  fallout, 
which  has  produced  a  great  scare  on  the 
part  of  some  people. 

Naturally,  we  are  all  concerned  about 
fallout  and  everything  that  affects  the 
health  of  our  people;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  support  the  judgment  that 
some  have  claimed  in  the  fallout  field, 
as  shown  by  what  Dr.  Teller  said,  and 
as  shown  by  what  Dr.  Seaborg  said  in 
response  to  a  question  from  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rttssell],  which 
I  believe  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  brought  out  in  his  address. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  I  am  not  denying 
the  sincerity  or  conscientiousness  of 
those  who  have  indulged  in  a  great  deal 
of  pessimistic  talk  about  fallout.  Some 
of  our  own  colleagues  in  the  Senate  have 
made  extensive  statements  along  these 
lines.  I  am  not  denying  their  sincerity, 
but  I  believe  they  are  overemphasizing 
something  witjiout  any  scientific  data  to 
support  such  an  argument  at  this  time. 
pbolhtekatton  of  rracutAB  weapons 

Under  the  treaty,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  any  of  the  parties  from  assist- 
ing any  other  nation  in  imderground 
testing.  If,  for  example,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China  should  settle  their 
apparent  differences,  the  Soviet  Union 
could  not  CMily  assist  Red  China  in  im- 
derground testing  but  transfer  nuclear 
weapons  to  Red  China.  The  mere  trans- 
fer of  nuclear  weapons  which,  of  course, 
would  supix)sedly  never  be  used  except  in 
self-defense,  is  not  prohibited  by  the 
treaty.  Moreover,  since  neither  France 
nor  Red  China  will  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  treaty  and  are  clearly  pointed 
to  developing  their  own  nuclear  capa- 
bility, it  is  obvious  that  the  treaty  will 
not  prevent  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Nevertheless,  by  preventing  testing  in 
the  atmosphere  and  thus  forcing  nu- 
clear development  through  more  expen- 
sive undergroimd  testing  in  other  coim- 
trles.  the  treaty  wlU  tend  to  "retard" 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
And  this  being  so,  I  am  persuaded  that 
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an  area  of  muUiallty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  SoTlet  Union  exista. 
Agtiin.  let  It  be  made  clear  that  the 
United  States  need  be  no  more  con- 
cerned about  proUferatlon  of  nuclear 
weapons  than  the  Soviet  Union. 


ElCBAUbiSSMSKT  TO  TH«  F«Tiil*rrr 

Due  to  what  I  would  chariubly  term 
"faulty"  negotiation,  the  US. Senate  has 
been  placed  In  a  position  of  bein«  pres- 
sured to  rote  for  the  treaty  to  save  the 
President  of  the  United  States  f  rcMn  the 
embarrassment  he  would  suffer  In  the 
eyes  of  the  world  should  the  treaty  be 
rejected.  Regardless  ol  party,  no  one 
should  wish  to  see  this  happen.  He  I* 
the  leader  of  the  free  world.  His  pres- 
tige  at  least  to  totemational  affairs — 

falls  naturally  upon  our  country;  Just 
as  hla  loss  of  prestige  would  also  fall 
npon  our  country.  Unless  security  risks 
are  unacceptable,  we  should  not  permit 
this  to  happen. 

Nevertheless.  I  think  It  would  be  remiss 
If  I  did  not  point  out  that  this  unfortu- 
nate situation  Is  largely  of  the  President's 
own  making.    Although  article  n,  sec- 
tion 2,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  provides  that  the  President  shall 
have    the   power   to   make   treaUes.   It 
clearly  provides  that  this  shall  be  "by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate."    Although  there  was  some  in- 
formal discussion  with  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate   Foreign   RelaUons 
Committee  about  the  proposed  treaty, 
the  committee's  report  does  not  todicate 
that  a  consensus  of  the  members  was 
obtained.     Tliere  is  no  indication  that 
our  representaUves  in  the  negotiations 
made  any  effort  at  all  to  persuade  Pre- 
mier   Khrushchev    to    live    up    to    his 
pnxnise  of  removing  Soviet  troops  from 
Cuba  or  to  follow  through  on  his  agree- 
ment  to   permit  on-site   inspection   of 
Cuba  under  United  NaUons  auspices— as 
a  prelude  to  signing  of  the  treaty.    And 
yet,   when   the   Senator   from   Arizona 
[Mr.  GOLDWATiR]  offers  a  reservation  to 
condition  the  effective  date  of  the  treaty 
on  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from 
Cuba  he  Is  met  with  the  argument  that 
this  should  have  been  taken  care  of  dur- 
tog  the  negotiations. 

Furthermore,  at  the  preliminary  sign- 
tog  of  the  treaty  to  Moscow,  there  were 
widespread  reports  about  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's expectation  that  the  next  step 
would  be  a  nonaggression  pact  between 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries; 
but  as  far  as  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops 
from  Cuba  and  on-site  inspection  in 
Cuba,  both  previously  promised  by  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev,  our  representatives 
stood  mute. 

If  the  failure  to  negotiate  a  provision 
requiring  ratification  of  the  United 
States.  Great  Britato.  and  the  Soviet 
Union  first  before  permitting  other  na- 
tions to  joto  was  due  to  oversight,  it 
might  well  have  been  avoided  if  more 
effort  to  obtato  the  advice  of  the  Senate 
had  been  sought  Not  havtog  sought  it. 
matters  are  not  made  any  easier  now  by 
suggestions  of  some  administration 
spokesmen  that  "with  all  the  other  na- 
tions having  Jotoed  to  signing  the  agree- 
ment." the  Senate  must  ratify  the  treaty 
or  the  United  States  will  suffer  a  loss  ot 
face.     The  unfortunate  failure  to  seek 


morel  advice  of  the  Senate  te  thna  com- 
pounded by  reducing  the  Senate's  eon- 
sent  to  one  of  balling  out  the  execuUve 
branch  of  the  Oovemment  from  an  em- 
barrassing Bttuation.  This  Is  not  the 
only '  argmnent  to  favor  of  rmtiflcation 
of  the  treaty,  of  course,  but  I  do  not 
believe  the  foundation  should  ever  have 
been  laid  for  it.  Now  that  the  situation 
is  as  it  Is.  it  becomes  an  Important  con- 
sideiHtion  which  is  most  difficult  to  view 

objectively.  ,  ^ 

In  the  negotiation  of  any  future 
trealies  or  amendments  to  this  particu- 
lar treaty.  I  trust  that  this  situation  will 
never  be  repeated. 

M?.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  feenator  yield? 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  The  point  has  been 
raised  about  the  Impression  over  the 
worW.  and  the  loss  of  face  that  we  would 
suffer  to  other  nations  of  the  world. 
Doe$  not  the  Senator  feel  that  sometimes 
we  go  too  far  to  taking  acUon  to  this 
country,  because  we  feel  we  might  not 
make  the  best  impression  on  other  coun- 
txie«  of  the  world? 

Should  we  not  do  what  is  right  for  our 
peo|>le?  Is  not  oxir  first  obligation  to  our 
people  and  to  our  country?  Should  we 
not  do  that.  Instead  of  always  wondering 
what  impression  we  will  make  on  Com- 
mitoist  nations  and  so-called  neutralist 
naUons.  a  great  many  of  which  are  pro- 
Red,  to  say  the  least? 

Mr  MILLER.  I  have  had  the  uneasy 
feeling  for  a  number  of  years,  tocreas- 
togly  so  to  recent  years,  that  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  talk  too  much  about 
wotld  opinion  when  a  subject  relates  to 
thei  security  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  felt  very  much 
reassured  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  on  March  2.  1962.  an- 
nounced the  resvunption  of  testtog  to  the 
atmosphere.  This  was  not  an  easy  deci- 
sion to  reach.  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  will  recall  that  immediately 
there  were  outcries  from  some  of  the 
so-called  neutral  nations,  about  the  U5, 
resumption  of  atmospheric  testing,  al- 
though they  were  very  quiet  about  the 
SoTiet  breach  of  the  moratorixun  to  1961. 
iix.  THURMOND.  They  had  practi- 
cally nothing  to  say. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  Is  correct.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  some  people  to  this  coun- 
try brought  heavy  pressure  to  bear  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
cause  him  not  to  resume  testing.  Fortu- 
nately, wiser  counsel  prevailed;  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  he  was  persuaded  that  we 
had  to  resvime  testtog  to  preserve  our  na- 
tional security.  ^    ^^ 

There  still  seems  to  be  too  much  atten- 
tion betog  paid  to  world  opinion.  The 
fact  that  some  of  the  proponents  of  the 
trfaty  have  emphasized  this  so  much, 
after  the  faulty  negotiation  of  the  treaty, 
miikes  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  to  view  this  potot  objec- 

tltely. 

If  we  were  not  concerned  about  the 
seriousness  of  this  problem,  it  would  be 
e^sy  to  be  tempted  to  say  that  the  Presi- 
dtot's  negotiator  to  Moscow  made  a 
blunder,  that  he  was  careless  as  a  nego- 
Uator;  and  that  being  the  case,  if  the 
President  is  to  be  embarrassed,  let  him 
be  embarrassed. 


I  do  not  believe  a  Senator  should  act 
that  way.  As  I  say,  it  Is  a  difficult 
matter  to  view  objectively.  We  have  a 
bad  situation,  and  I  believe  that,  absent 
undue   risks,   we   should   do   something 

about  it. 

I  recognize  that  the  able  Senator  from 
South  CaroUna,  differs  with  me  with 
respect  to  the  acceptability  or  nonac- 
ceptability  of  the  military  risks.  How- 
ever, if  one  can  conscientiously  arrive 
at  a  conclvision  that  our  miUtary  secu- 
rity Is  not  to  be  unduly  risked,  the  bail- 
ing out  of  the  President  from  an  em- 
barrassing situation  Is  somethtog  which, 
regardless  of  party,  we  ought  to  attempt 

to  do.  ,    ^ 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  some  of  the  very  coimtries  to  which 
we  have  granted  foreign  aid.  either 
through  grants  or  loans,  or  to  some 
other  way.  have  severely  criticized  some 
of  our  actions? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Indeed  it  is.  It  is  also 
true  that  I  have  been  making  the  potot 
for  some  time  that  most  of  the  nations 
which  have  Jotoed  on  the  treaty  are 
delinquent  in  their  obligations  to  the 
United  Nations. 

The  United  Nations  Is  now  In  debt  to 
the  extent  of  about  $104  million.  It  is 
faced  with  bankruptcy.  More  than  2 
years  ago  I  pototed  out  that  the  day 
was  coming  when  this  would  become  the 
toughest  problem  before  the  United  Na- 
tions. That  is  what  it  was  called  last 
fall.  The  United  Nations  still  has  not 
solved  the  problem,  and  it  will  not  solve 
it  unless  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  United  Nations  face  their  obligation 
of  paying  up  what  they  owe  to  the  UJ^. 
The  Soviet  Union,  owing  $54  million.  Is 
the  worst  deadbeat  of  them  aU. 

Nations  which  are  not  willing  to  pay 
their  obligations,  some  of  them  trifltog, 
have  received  foreign  aid  from  the 
United  States  to  the  extent  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  excess  of  what  they  owe 
the  United  Nations,  and  I  am  sure  they 
would  be  the  first  to  say  what  a  terrible 
thtog  it  was  for  the  President  to  nego- 
tiate this  treaty  and  then  not  follow 
through  and  deliver  on  it 

This  is  unfortunate,  but  it  is  a  fact 
of  life.  We  should  try  to  encourage 
more  nations,  particularly  those  which 
have  been  the  recipients  of  our  people's 
tax  money,  to  take  a  more  realistic  view 
of  these  activities  and  conduct  them- 
selves as  friends  In  deeds  rather  than 
as  friends  to  words.  But  the  situation 
betog  as  it  is.  I  would  feel  bad  if  any 
President  were  to  suffer  great  embar- 
rassment. I  am  persuaded  that  that  Is 
what  would  happen  under  the  situation 
that  now  exists. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  feel  that  the  able 
Senator  from  Iowa  would  have  more  re- 
spect for  some  of  those  countries  If  they 
did  not  call  upon  us  for  aid  and  would 
pay  their  dues  to  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  past,  the  United  States  has 
granted  aid  to  104  of  the  112  nations. 
Even  now,  for  fiscal  year  1964.  we  have 
requests  to  grant  aid  to  100  of  the  112 
countries.  Since  World  War  H,  the 
United  States  has  granted  aid  to  other 
countries  to  the  extent  of  $121  billion 
plus  totercst.  Yet  some  of  those  coim- 
tries  are  willing  to  Jump  down  our 
throats  at  the  least  provocation. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  im- 
portant thing  we  could  do  for  the  free 
world,  and  even  for  other  coimtrles, 
would  be  to  keep  so  strong  that  we  would 
not  be  attacked,  because  the  United 
States  is  the  only  nation  that  stands  be- 
tween communism  smd  the  free  world. 
We  should  remain  so  powerful  that  there 
will  not  be  a  temptation  to  attack  the 
United  States.  By  doing  so,  we  stand 
our  best  chance.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  will  agree,  to  avoid  a  war — an 
all-out  nuclear  war — in  which  there 
would  really  be  radioactive  fallout  to  ad- 
dition to  the  destruction  of  millions  of 
lives. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  correct.  As  I  stated  earlier, 
some  of  the  nations  which  have  joined  to 
the  treaty  would  be  the  first  to  suffer  if 
the  United  States  were  unable  to  mato- 
tain  its  deterrent  posture  with  respect  to 
Communist  aggression. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

A  ICOKAL  OBLIGATION  TO  KEEP  TRYING 

C  Mr.  President.  I  come  now  to  my  final 
reason  for  reaching  my  decision,  that  is, 
the  moral  obligation  to  keep  trying. 

Once  the  hurdle  of  acceptability  of 
military  risks  is  cleared,  the  one  really 
compelling  reason  to  vote  for  ratification 
was  advanced  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
when  he  said: 

We  should  never  reach  the  point  of  giving 
up  trying  to  work  out  better  relations  with 
the  SovletB. 

I  recognize  the  feeltog  of  frustration 
when  people  write  to  me  and  say: 

Senator,  after  all  the  United  States  has 
done  to  try  to  develop  better  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  after  all  the  Soviet 
Union  has  done  to  undercut  us  with  their 
lies,  their  cheating,  their  subversion,  their 
aggression,  their  creation  of  International 
tensions,  why  should  we  do  anything  more? 
Let  them  make  the  first  step  now — and  we 
mean  a  first  step  In  deeds,  not  Just  words  on 
a  piece  of  paper. 

That  is  difficult  to  answer.  Indeed, 
they  may  have  the  answer,  because  their 
approach — to  demand  some  meaningful 
first  step  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets 
first — may  well  be  the  surest  way  to 
achievtog  better  relations  with  them.  In 
any  event,  the  only  answer  that  can 
properly  be  given  to  the  argument  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  one  of  timing — pos- 
sibly requirtog  some  meaningful  first  step 
by  the  Soviets  to  indicate  a  measurable 
change  in  policy.  Inasmuch  as  the  pre- 
amble to  the  treaty  recites  that  the  three 
major  parties,  tocluding  the  Soviet 
Union,  proclaim  as  their  principal  aim  an 
agreement  on  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament under  strict  international 
control  "to  accordance  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  United  Nations,"  it  would 
seem  that  a  reasonable  first  step  for 
the  Soviets  to  take  to  reassure  us  of  their 
change  in  policy  would  be  to  pay  up  their 
some  $54  million  in  delinquencies  to  the 
United  Nations. 

It  would  be  tragically  unfair  for  any- 
one— outside  the  Senate  or  to  the  Sen- 
ate— to  condemn  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  insisting  on  some  meaningful 
first  step  by  the  Soviets  as  a  condition 


precedent  to  the  treaty's  effectiveness, 
just  because  that  Senator  felt  that  some- 
thing more  was  required  to  evidence  good 
faith  than  champagne  and  caviar  parties, 
smiles,  and  bear  hugs  to  Moscow. 

It  can  be  answered  that  the  mutuality 
of  benefits  with  respect  to  nuclear  fall- 
out and  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons does  not  necessarily  require  such  a 
meaningful  "first  step"  to  evidence  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets.  We 
stand  to  benefit  anyhow.  It  is  a  fair 
answer,  particularly  when  coupled  with 
the  potot  of  savtog  the  President  of  the 
United  States  from  embarrassment.  Ac- 
cordmgly,  while  I  might  be  mclined  to 
support  a  reservation  providing  for  a 
reasonable  condition  precedent  to  the 
treaty's  effectiveness,  the  failure  of  such 
a  reservation's  adoption  would  not  cause 
me  to  vote  against  ratification  of  the 
treaty  itself. 

DISADVANTAGES     XJNDEE    THE    TEEATT A     BTKPUP 

IN  THE  ARMS  RACE  AND  IN  COSTS  OF  NATIONAL 
DETENSX 

It  is  erroneous  to  think  of  the  treaty 
standing  by  itself.    It  must  be  thought 
of  as  coupled  with  the  absolute  adher- 
ence to  the  safeguards  prescribed  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.    These  will  mean 
an  expanded  program  of  expensive  im- 
derground  testing  which  will  more  than 
offset  the  costs  of  testing  in  the  atmos- 
phere, to  outer  space,  and  underwater, 
which    will    be   prohibited.     Not   being 
able  to  obtato  more  high-yield   weap- 
ons effects  toformation  will  require  addi- 
tional "hardening"  of  our  missile  sites 
to  provide  for  a  margin  of  safety  and 
greater  deplojrment  of  even  more  mis- 
siles to  insure  an  adequate  second  strike 
force  against  a  possible  "blackout"  and 
other  effects  of  which  we  do  not  possess 
adequate  knowledge.     We  will  contmue 
to  try  to  develop  an  effective  antimissile 
defense  system,  and  not  to  expect  the 
Soviets  to  do  so  would  be  foolish  indeed. 
Moreover,  the  Soviets  can  be  expected  to 
step  up  their  undergrovmd  testing  to  an 
effort  to  catch  up  to  us  in  the  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  field.    As  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  wrote  to  the  August  22  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post,  of  course  the  race  of 
armaments    will    continue    under    the 
treaty.     The  well-known  physicist.  Dr. 
Leo  Szilard,  testified  that  if  the  United 
States  proceeds  with  an  extensive  pro- 
gram of  underground  bomb  testing,  then, 
rather    than    furthering    the    cause    of 
peace,  the  test  ban  agreement  would  be 
Ukely  to  do  just  the  opposite. 

But  the  United  States  will  proceed  with 
an  extensive  program  of  underground 
nuclear  testing,  because  this  is  one  of  the 
safeguards  proposed  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff;  and  the  President  has  unequivo- 
cally committed  his  administration  to 
doing  so. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  to  what 
Dr.  Szilard  says,  and  one  would  be  to- 
vulnerable  to  fair  criticism  for  voting 
against  ratification  for  this  reason. 

In  any  event,  a  realistic  appraisal  of 
the  situation  makes  It  clear  that  a  vote 
for  ratification  of  the  treaty,  coupled  as 
It  Is  with  the  safeguards  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  Is  not  a  vote  for  a  step 
down  to  the  nuclear  arms  race  but  for  a 
step  up  In  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  to 
the  costs  of  national  defense.    But  there 


are  two  answers  to  this  disadvantage  un- 
der the  treaty :  First,  the  costs  of  defense 
to  the  Soviets  will  tocrease,  too,  so  that 
there  is  some  mutuality  of  disadvantage: 
and,  second,  this  mutual  disadvantage 
may  pave  the  way  for  Soviet  agreement 
on  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  with 
fully  adequate  inspection  and  controls. 

PEACEFUL  USES  OP  NXTCLEAR  EXPLOSIONS  WILL  BK 
IMPEDED 

Our  plowshare  program  holds  a  great 
potential  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
Through  the  use  of  nuclear  explosives 
which  produce  little  radioactivity  and  by 
placing  them  undergroimd  so  that  nearly 
all  of  the  radioactivity  Is  trapped,  proj- 
ects could  be  undertaken  at  a  fraction  of 
the  cost  required  by  conventional  meth- 
ods. We  have  been  assured  that  under 
the  treaty  we  can  continue  experiments, 
and,  to  the  extent  that  detectable 
amounts  of  nuclear  fallout  do  not  go  be- 
yond our  own  territorial  limits,  applica- 
tion of  these  experiments  to  mining,  re- 
covery of  oil  and  gas,  water  develc^iment, 
and  the  construction  of  harbors  can  be 
made.  However,  construction  of  a  sec- 
ond Panama  Canal  and  other  applica- 
tions which  would  entail  detectable 
amounts  of  fallout  beyond  our  own  terri- 
torial limits  cannot  be  undertaken. 

It  Is  imfortunate  that  the  treaty  was 
not  negotiated  to  such  a  manner  as  to 
permit  peswjeful  uses  of  nuclear  explo- 
sions— at  least  to  be  conducted  under  an 
inspection  system,  tovolving  the  three 
negotiating  countries,  to  permit  verifi- 
cation that,  todeed,  the  application  of 
nuclear  explosions  is  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  amend- 
ment along  this  Itoe  will  be  negotiated 
later. 

THE  DANGER  OP  EUPHORIA 

No  matter  how  powerful  our  military 
capability  may  be.  it  will  be  meaningless 
as  a  deterrent  if  our  national  will  to  re- 
sist aggression  through  the  use  of  this 
capability  is  weakened.  We  are  prone 
to  think  of  the  decay  of  a  nation's  moral 
fiber  in  terms  of  vice  and  corruption; 
but  just  as  deadly  to  the  moral  fiber  of 
our  people  would  be  a  condition  of 
euphoria — a  false  sense  of  well-being 
with  respect  to  Communists,  in  general, 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  to  particular. 
Nothtog  would  better  serve  the  purposes 
of  the  leaders  to  the  Kremlto  than  to 
have  a  substantial  number  of  our  well- 
meanmg  citizens  succumb  to  the  smiles 
and  soothtog  peace  talk  of  Soviet  psy- 
chological warfare,  and  become  so  hyp- 
notized over  the  thought  that  the  Com- 
munist leaders  "smcerely"  want  peace— 
"peace"  as  they  toterpret  that  word,  not 
as  we  toterpret  it;  that  is  to  say.  the 
Communists  regard  "peace"  as  a  con- 
dition under  which  Commimist  aggres- 
sion can  be  conttoued  without  undue  to- 
terference— that  they  wiU  eventually  fall 
into  a  state  of  mtod  which  can  best  be 
described  as  "peace  at  any  price'-  or 
"better  Red  than  dead." 

It  is  highly  significant  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  the  Jotot  Chiefs  of  Staff  emphasized 
the  danger  of  euphoria,  and  one  member 
of  the  Jotot  Chiefs  of  Staff  expressed  the 
optoion  that  imder  the  treaty  our  na- 
tional will  probably  will  deteriorate. 
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There  are  two  answers  to  this  prob- 
lem: First.  It  should  be  no  more  of  a 
problem  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  than  for  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Second,  the  problem 
actually  exists,  whether  the  treaty 
Is  ratified  or  not;  and  although  the 
problem  may  be  accentuated  if  the 
treaty  Is  ratified,  It  will  be  much  more  of 
a  problem  with  respect  to  "follow-on" 
amendments  to  the  treaty  or  other 
treaties  and  relationships  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  might  as  well  face  up  to  the 
problem  now;  and  it  could  be  that  the 
treaty,  If  it  serves  no  other  purpose,  will 
serve  our  national  Interest  by  once  again 
focusing  public  attention  on  the  nature 
of  communism  and  Soviet  imperialism. 

I  believe  that  administration  spokes- 
men who  favor  the  treaty  should  be  com- 
mended for  making  it  clear  that  the 
treaty  is.  at  most,  only  a  very  small  first 
step  toward  improved  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  that  It  is  nothing  to 
become  wildly  excited  about.  It  stands 
as  more  of  a  symbol  of  hope  for  im- 
proved relations.  Everyone  agrees  with 
Its  purpose  to  lay  a  foundation  for  im- 
proved relations;  but  there  are  honest 
differences  of  opinion  over  whether  these 
win  actually  result  from  the  treaty.  Ab- 
sent a  concrete  example  of  a  change  in 
Soviet  Intentions,  the  evidence  Is  over- 
whelming that  commimism  is  not  chang- 
ing and  that  the  Communist  leaders  in 
the  Kremlin  awe  not  throwing  off  the 
shackles  of  their  Communist  ideology. 

It  would  be  well  never  to  forget  a  few 
hard  facts  about  communism : 

First.  Communists  deny  the  existence 
of  Ood,  so  that  their  "moral"  code  is  not 
the  same  as  ours.  Unlike  us.  they  believe 
that  might  makes  right  and  that  the  end 
Justifies  the  means. 

Second.  Communists — whether  they 
live  In  the  Soviet  Union,  In  Red  China, 
in  the  United  States,  or  anywhere  else — 
are  dedicated  to  achieving  one  world  of 
communism.  Lying,  cheating,  subver- 
sion, and  war  are  perfectly  proper  means 
to  this  end.  It  was  a  perfectly  proper 
Communist  tactic  for  Mr.  Gromyko  to 
lie  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
last  October,  when  Mr.  Gromyko  de- 
clared that  only  "defensive"  weapons 
were  being  supplied  to  Cuba. 

Third.  If  and  when  a  nuclear  war  were 
decided  upon  as  a  proper  means  to  "bury" 
the  United  States,  the  leaders  in  the 
Kremlin  would  not  hesitate  to  engage  in 
a  "preemptive" — ^flrst  strike — war.  So- 
viet military  doctrine  expresses  no 
scruples  over  a  first  strike,  if  it  would  be 
decisive.  Our  Oovemment  recognizes 
this;  and  that  is  why  we  have  a  program 
for  "hardening"  our  missile  sites.  But 
the  following  quotations  from  "Soviet 
Military  Strategy,"  by  V.  D.  Sokolovskii, 
marshal  of  the  Soviet  Union — translated 
by  Rand  Corp.  and  published  by  Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc.,  1963 — ought  to  be  re- 
membered : 

Military  strategy  directs  primary  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  how  a  future  war  may 
break  out  and  to  a  detailed  study  of  the 
particular  features  of  strategic  deployment 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  methods  of  delivering 
the  first  blow  and  conducting  Initial  opera- 
tions, and  strategic  utilisation  of  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  Armed  Force*  (p.  91). 


In  modem  warfare,  military  strategy  has 
becoSie  the  strategy  of  misaUe  and  nuclear 
strtlt^  in  depth  (p.  93). 

In  a  missile  war,  the  main  war  alms  and 
missions  will  be  accomplished  by  strategic 
missile  forces,  which  will  delirer  maasive 
nucl#ar  strikes.  •  •  •  The  National  PVO 
will  |>rotect  the  country  from  enemy  nuclear 
attao^.  •  •  •  The  probability  of  such  wars 
cannot  be  completely  excluded  at  the  present 
Ume  (p.  95). 

T^ie  foiu-th  point  to  remember  about 
communism  is  that  the  Red  Chinese 
openly  state  that  war  is  inevitable  as  a 
means  of  achieving  one  world  of  com- 
munism over  the  capitalistic  nations. 
They  openly  do  so.  The  Soviets  openly 
speak  of  "peaceful  coexistence,"  while 
secretly  preparing  for  war.  "Masters  of 
deceit"  is  what  J.  Edgar  Hoover  calls  the 
Cooimunists. 

Small  wonder,  Mr.  President  (Mr. 
NiUON  in  the  chair),  that  administra- 
tion spokesmen  for  the  treaty  have 
warned  that  the  Soviets  can  be  expected 
to  ibrogate  the  treaty  whenever  they 
conclude  that  it  is  in  their  interest  to 
do  $o — just  as  they  did  in  the  case  of 
their  breach  of  the  moratorium  In  1961. 
after  years  of  secret  preparation  for  the 
premeditated  breach.  And  the  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  testified  that 
"I  believe  we  can  anticipate  clandestine 
testtng  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets."  Al- 
thoiigh  we  may  hope  that  the  Soviets  will 
change  their  ways  and  will  adhere  to 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  treaty,  it 
wovlld  be  foolish  for  our  people  to  let 
euphoria  blind  them  to  the  realities  of 
communism  and  to  the  long  Soviet  rec- 
ord of  broken  treaties  and  agreements, 
such  as  those  with  Finland,  Estonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Hungary, 
Rtutiania,  and  Czechoslovakia,  to  name 
only  a  few. 

Another  manifestation  of  euphoria 
would  be  the  assumption  that  with  nu- 
clear parity  will  come  an  end  to  the 
daiiger  of  nuclear  war.  Such  an  as- 
stmjption  overlooks  the  fact  that  so- 
called  parity  would  be  destroyed  by  a 
first  strike  of  the  Soviets  or  by  Soviet 
development  of  an  effective  antimissile 
system.  It  fails  to  recognize  that.  In 
reckoning  with  a  first  strike,  the  United 
Sta;tes  must  have  far  more  nuclear  weap- 
ons than  the  Soviets  in  order  to  retain 
parity  after  a  first  strike.  Those  who 
use  the  overkill  argument,  in  an  effort 
to  i>ersuade  us  to  reduce  our  nuclear  ca- 
pability, appear  to  take  a  conservative 
position  In  estimating  that  only  10  per- 
cent of  our  bomber  fleet  and  only  25 
percent  of  our  Polaris  and  Minuteman 
missiles  would  hit  their  targets,  and  that 
such  a  force  would  be  more  than  200 
times  enough  to  destroy  the  Soviet 
Union.  Surely  they  do  not  believe  that 
thel  Soviet  Union  would  engage  In  a  first 
strike  on  the  basis  of  such  an  estimate. 
Rather.  It  would  be  more  realistic  to  as- 
smne  that  the  Soviets  would  not  make 
a  llrst  strike  until  they  believed  they 
coiild  prevent  almost  all.  If  not  all.  of 
our  bombers  and  missiles  from  getting 
off  the  ground  or  reaching  their  targets. 
The  overkill  adherents  also  overlook 
th«  fact  that  strategic  weapons  would 
not  be  employed  In  a  tactical  war  and 
thjit  tactical  weapons  might  well  not  be 
employed  In  a  strategic  war ;  and  they  do 
not  take  Into  account  obsolete  weapons. 


aborts,  misses,  and  nontargeted  targets. 
Administration  spokesmen  who  favor  the 
treaty  have  made  it  clear  that  we  cannot 
safely  diminish  our  nuclear  capability 
relative  to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Nevertheless,    the   theory   of   overkill 
has  merit,  if  placed  m  proper  perspective. 
The  danger  is  that  its  apparent  logic 
might  be  used  to  justify  unilateral  dis- 
armament or  the  ratification  of  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  treaty  without  ade- 
quate   insiJection    and    controls.      The 
American  people  can  now  sleep  soundly 
at  night,  secure  in  the  reaUzation  that 
our  military  power  deters  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion from  attack.     It  has  always  been 
this  way,  and  the  so-called  missile  gap 
of  the  1960  campaign  has  long  since  been 
proved  to  have  been  nonexistent     The 
real  concern,  however,  is.  Will  we  main- 
tain our  deterrent  power  in  the  future? 
Years  are  required  to  design,  develop, 
and  produce  weapons  systems.    It  would 
be  foolish  and  tragic,  if  not  fatal,  to  let 
euphoria  in  the  form  of  a  misapplied 
overkill   theory   or  any   other  form   to 
persuade  the  people  and  the  Congress  to 
engage  in  unwise  and  premature  cuts 
in  our  national  defense  budget,  or  to  re- 
sist the  defense  budget  increases  which 
will  arise  in  the  nuclear  weapons  and 
technology  area  by  firm  adherence  to  the 
safeguards  prescribed  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

Finally,  let  us  not  be  deluded  by  the 
argument  that  a  continuation  of  the 
arms  race,  which  ratification  of  this 
treaty  will  promote,  will  lead  to  greater 
international  tensions.  It  is  the  inter- 
national tensions,  caused  by  the  aggres- 
sive policies  of  Communist  imperialism, 
which  has  brought  on  the  arms  race. 

TBX  POLICY  or  ACCOMMODATION 

Serious  as  the  other  disadvantages  un- 
der the  treaty  are,  to  me  the  most  seri- 
ous one  is  that  ratification  of  this  treaty, 
in  the  absence  of  even  one  first  step  by 
the  Soviet  Union  indicating  a  change  In 
policy,  means  following  a  policy  of  ac- 
commodation in  dealing  with  commu- 
nism. For  over  25  years  I  have  been 
studying  the  Communist  ideology,  and 
I  have  had  the  benefit  of  instruction,  ad- 
vice, and  writings  from  people  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  in  this  field.  Not  the 
least  of  these  is  Robert  Strausz-Hup6, 
director  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Research 
Institute  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  testified  that  while  he  favors 
a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty,  he  is 
opposed  to  ratification  of  this  treaty.  I 
recognize  that  there  are  some  differences 
of  opinion  among  the  experts,  but  the 
great  weight  of  opinion  is  that  the  best 
if  not  the  only  way  to  deal  with  commu- 
nism Is  through  a  policy  of  firnmess. 
And  a  policy  of  firmness  demands  that 
before  undertaking  a  solemn  treaty  obli- 
gation with  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the  face 
of  its  attempt  to  Install  nuclear  missiles 
in  Cuba  last  fall,  in  the  face  of  the 
Gromyko  lie  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  face  of  Premier 
Khrushchev's  failure  to  carry  out  his 
commitment  for  onslte  inspection  In 
Cuba  under  United  Nations  auspices,  in 
the  face  of  Premier  Khrushchev's  fur- 
ther failure  to  carry  out  his  commitment 
to  withdraw  Soviet  troops  from  Cuba,  in 
the  face  of  the  brazen  attempt  by  the  So- 
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Viet  Union  to  bankrupt  the  United  Na- 
tions by  running  up  a  delinquency 
amounting  to  $54  milUon— over  half  of 
the  combined  delinquencies  before  the 
U.N.,  and  In  the  face  of  continued  Soviet- 
^  sponsored  subversive  activities  in  Latin 
America,  the  Middle  East,  and  Africa- 
then  some  meaningful  first  step  must  be 
made  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  indicate 
peaceful  Intentions. 

That  first  step  could  be  the  removal 
of  Soviet  troops  from  Cuba,  onsite  in- 
spection of  Cuba,  payment  of  its  delin- 
quencies   before    the    United    Nations, 
adoption  of  an  "open  skies"  poUcy  such 
as  that  requested  by  former  President 
Eisenhower,  public  renunciation  of  lies 
tmd  villlficatlon  relating  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  United  States  which  have 
been  deliberately  fed  to  the  people  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  who  yearn  for  peace, 
by  the  Communist  leaders  in  the  Krem- 
lin, or  something  similar.    If  it  be  said 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  never  agree 
to  taking  such  a  first  step  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
there  are  two  answers:  First,  no  one  but 
the  leaders  in  the  Kremlin  know  whether 
the  Soviet  Union  would  take  such  a  first 
step.    Under  the  circumstances  of  this 
treaty,  with  the  pressures  of  "world  opin- 
ion" upon  them,  it  covdd  well  be  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  pay  up  its  obliga- 
tions before  the  United  Nations  if  this 
were  a  condition  precedent.    Second,  the 
failure  to  take  such  a  first  step  would  be 
highly  Indicative  of  the  surface  nature 
of  the  protestations  of  "good  faith"  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Instead,  we  are  being  urged  to  follow 
a  policy  of  accommodation.  This  policy 
seems  to  be  to  merely  react  to  Commu- 
nist aggression,  to  do  nothing  which 
might  "rock  the  boat,"  so  to  speak,  to 
bend  over  backward  to  not  cause  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev  to  lose  his  temper  and 
pound  the  table  with  his  shoe.  It  finds 
expression  in  references  to  the  "brink" 
of  nuclear  war  during  the  Cuban  con- 
frontation, although  let  me  say,  Mr. 
President,  we  were  not  on  any  "brink" 
at  all.  We  were  ready  to  go,  that  is  true. 
But  we  were  not  even  close  to  a  nuclear 
war  because  Premier  Khrushchev  was 
not  close  to  committing  stilclde. 

A  line  seems  to  be  drawn  between  tak- 
ing   action — such    as    the   blockade    of 
Cuba— when  there  Is  imminent  danger 
to  our  Nation;   and  inaction  evidenced 
by  lifting  the  Cuban  blockade  following 
the  removal  of  Soviet  missiles — when  no 
immhient  danger  faces  our  Nation,  al- 
though  our  national   honor   has   been 
ground    underfoot   by   emasculation   of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.    I  could  cite  other 
examples,  such  as  our  tolerance  of  the 
Berlin  wall,  our  failure  to  follow  up  on 
Premier  Khrushchev's  promise  to  have 
onsite  inspection  in  Cuba  and  to  with- 
draw Soviet  troops  from  Cuba,  and  the 
apparent  failure  to  even  mention  these 
points  when  Premier  Khnishchev  stated 
that  he  expected  to  negotiate  a  nonag- 
gresslon  pact  between  NATO  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  countries  as  the  next  step 
following  the  treaty. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  policy  of  accom- 
modation is  intended  to  refiect  a  "no 
win"  policy  on  the  part  of  those  who 
advocate  It,  because  the  advocates  are 


among  the  first  to  proclaim  our  hope 
that  freedom  will  come  to  those  who  are 
now  dominated  by  ideologies  which  re- 
ject individual  freedom  and  the  self- 
determination  of  nations.    But  because 
the  policy  of  accommodation  results  in 
surrendering  the  initiative  to  the  Com- 
munists, because  it  results  in  the  side  of 
freedom  being  on  the  defensive  against 
the  aggressive  moves  of  Communist  sub- 
version   and    imperialism,    it    tends    to 
weaken  our  willingness  and  desire  to  win 
the  cold  war.    It  tends  to  erode  away 
the  morale  of  the  dedicated  men  and 
women  in  our  Armed  Forces,  the  people 
in  the  captive  nations,  and  the  refugees 
who  seek  to  reestablish  freedom  in  their 
native  countries.    It  places  an  almost 
unbearable  burden  of  imderstanding  on 
those  in  the  front  line  of  the  cold  war— 
the  men  and  their  families  affected  by 
SAC  alert,  by  maneuvers  of  our  Polaris 
submarines,  by  our  operations  in  South 
Vietnam  to  name  only  a  few;  and  the 
Cuban  patriots  who  seek  to  overthrow 
the   bearded   Moscow   puppet   in   their 
homeland. 

The  point  is.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
"accommodation"  policy  has  not  worked. 
And  the  reason  it  has  not  worked  Is  that 
Communists  look  upon  such  sufferance 
as  a  sign  of  weakness,  which  invites  fur- 
ther subversion  and  aggression,  rather 
than  a  sign  of  the  hand  of  friendship  to 
be  grasi>ed. 

I  could  be  wrong  when  I  say  that  a 
poUcy  of  firmness  is  the  wie  to  follow, 
rather  than  a  policy  of  accommodation, 
and  I  hope  I  am.    I  do  know  that  when 
we  have  followed  a  poUcy  of  firmness— 
as  we  did  in  Berlin  and  as  we  did  during 
the  briefly  imposed  Cuban  blockade— it 
has  worked.    But  if  a  majority  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  feel  that  we 
should  follow  a  poUcy  of  accommodaUon 
and  ratify  the  treaty  without  a  meaning- 
ful first  step  by  the  Soviet  Union  first, 
then  I  wiU  go  along— with  this  clear 
understanding :  I  want  to  see  a  meaning- 
ful flrst  step  by  the  Soviet  Union,  clearly 
demonstrating  a  change  in  poUcy,  before 
ratifying  any  amendments  to  this  treaty 
or  any  other  treaties  with  the  Soviet 
Union  affecting  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try.   In  this  connection,  let  me  caution 
that  I  do  not  consider  a  proposed  ex- 
change of  observers  of   ground  forces, 
which  is  being  mentioned,  or  a  proposed 
proclamation  of  an  end  to  class  warfare 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  which  will  probably 
be  made  later  on.  as  a  "meaningful  flrst 
step."    I  have  already  indicated  exam- 
ples of  what  I  mean  by  this,  and  I  speak 
of  a  unilateral  step  by  the  Soviet  Union 
of  that  character. 


CONCLUBION 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
make  two  points:  First,  the  Praesidlum 
of  the  Supreme  Soviet  has  not,  as  yet, 
ratified  this  treaty.  On  September  9, 
the  State  Department  advised  that  the 
treaty  has  been  unsinimously  endorsed 
by  the  Joint  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  the  Council  of  the 
Union,  and  the  Council  of  Nationalities, 
and  was  then  before  the  Praesidlum  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet,  which  has  the  power 
to  ratify.  This  naturally  raises  the 
question  of  what  will  happen  if  the  Prae- 
sidlum does  not  ratify  the  treaty?     The 


chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  has  said  that  he  does 
not  believe  there  is  the  slightest  doubt 
that    the    Praesidlum    will    ratify    the 
treaty.    He  further  said  that,  as  far  as 
he   was  concerned,   if   toe   Praesidlum 
should  not  ratify  the  treaty  sooner  than 
next  spring,  the  treaty  would  be  "off." 
I  recognize  that  the  treaty  will  probably 
be  ratified  by  the  Praesidlum,  but  we  do 
not  know  this  for  certain.    And  if  it 
should  not  do  so  sooner  than  next  spring, 
I  agree  that  the  treaty  should  be  "off,'* 
but  I  am  not  so  sure  that  it  will  be  "off." 
Once  the  treaty  has  been  ratified  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  the  document  of  ratifi- 
cation deposited  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
it  would  seem  to  be  "on"  unless  the  Presi- 
dent recalled  it.    I  think  it  would  be 
helpful  to  make  sure  that  the  State  De- 
partment not  deposit  the  ratified  treaty 
with  the  Soviet  Union  imtil  the  Praesid- 
lum has  ratified  the  treaty  and  it  is  on 
its  way  over  here  for  deposit  with  us. 
Remember,   that   under   Soviet   law    a 
treaty  ratified  by  the  Praesidlum  does 
not  become  effective  imtil  it  has  been 
deposited. 

The  second  point  is  that  I  have  de- 
tected a  certain  amount  of  cynicism  over 
what  will  happen  if  this  treaty  is  not 
ratified  by  the  U.S.  Senate.    We  have 
been  told  that  ratification  of  this  treaty 
is  far  better  than  to  have  an  unlimited 
arms  race  extending  without  reUef  Into 
the  future.    The  Inference,  of  course.  Is 
that  If  the  treaty  Is  not  ratified  we  will, 
therefore,  have  an  unlimited  arms  race 
extending  without  reUef  into  the  future 
rather  than  continue  to  work  for  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  treaty.    And  the  fur- 
ther inference  Is  that  any  Senator  who 
dares  vote  against  ratification  must  be 
In  favor  of  an  unlimited  arms  race  ex- 
tending without  relief  into  the  futm*. 
The  logic  of  such  an  argument  com- 
pletely escapes  me.    If  I  were  to  vote 
against  ratification,  I  would  deeply  re- 
sent It.    And  Inasmuch  as  I  Intend  to 
vote  for  ratification,  I  am  In  an  even  bet- 
ter position  to  say  that  I  deeply  resent 
the  implication  it  casts  upon  those  of 
my  colleagues  who,  with  just  as  much 
dedicaUon    as   any   of   us   possesses   to 
peace,  to  an  end  In  the  arms  race,  and 
to  more  of  the  better  things  in  life  for 
our  people  which  genuine  disarmament 
can  bring,  cannot  conaclentioualy  sup- 
port ratification. 

Mr.     THURMOND.    Mr.     President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MILLER.     I  yield. 
Mr.  THURMOND.    A  portion  of  the 
preamble  to  the  treaty  reads: 

Proclaiming  as  their  principal  aim  the 
speediest  possible  achievement  of  an  agree- 
ment on  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment— 


And  so  forth.  Of  course,  the  Senator 
Is    famUiar   with    that   portion   of   the 

preamble.  ^      ...^    *  _* 

Secretary  Rusk  has  said  that  the  test 
ban  treaty  is  only  the  flrst  step  down 
this  road.  He  made  that  statement  be- 
fore  the  Senate  committee  March   11, 

1963.  ,  ^^    „^,^^ 

I  believe  the  President  of  the  United 

States  said  that  this  is  the  flrst  step. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  feel  that 

this  Is  the  flrst  step  In  a  disarmament 
progrtun? 
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Mr.  MIUiER.  No.  I  do  not  beUeve 
this  Is  the  first  step  In  a  disarmament 
program.  I  have  tried  my  best  to  make 
It  clear  that  the  result  of  this  treaty, 
coupled  with  the  safeguards  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  will  be  a  step-up  in  the 
arms  race  rather  than  a  stepdown. 

I  fear  that  most  of  the  proponents  of 
the  treaty  have  not  done  their  home- 
work. They  are  trying  to  persuade  Sen- 
ators to  vote  for  the  treaty  on  the  basis 
of  the  argument  that  It  will  be  a  step- 
down  in  the  arms  race.  When  the 
budget  costs  roll  around  to  the  Senate 
next  year  and  the  year  after  and  the 
year  after  that,  because  the  administra- 
tion will  then  be  trying  to  carry  out  the 
safeguards  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
those  proponents  should  not  come  to  tell 
me  that  they  are  sorry,  that  they  were 
wrong.  They  have  had  ample  time  to 
do  their  homework  on  this  point. 

I  have  concluded  that  this  will  not  be 
a  first  step  toward  disarmament.  At 
least,  that  will  not  be  the  first  result. 
I  recognize  that  It  may  have  a  ten- 
dency, because  of  the  Increased  costs  of 
national  defense  both  for  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States — because 
of  these  mutual  disadvantages — to  bring 
the  two  parties  together  in  an  effort  to 
arrive  at  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty  which  will  prohibit  vmderground 
testing  under  adequate  safeguards  of 
inspection  and  controls.  That  could  be 
a  first  step  toward  disarmament. 

In  other  words,  the  treaty  could  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  a  first  step;  but  to  say 
that  the  resiilt  of  the  treaty  will  be  a 
first  step  toward  disarmament,  when  the 
result  is  going  to  be  an  Increase  in  the 
armaments  race,  is  something  I  cannot 
quite  reconcile. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  the  feeling 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  that  this  would 
not  be  a  first  step?  Is  that  what  the 
Senator  has  expressed?  I  believe  it  is 
the  position  of  the  Senator  that  it  would 
not  be  a  first  step  in  disarmament. 
Mr.  MILLER.     No. 

Mr.  THURMOND.     Or  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  want  this  to  be  a  first, 
step. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  treaty  become  a  meaningful  first 
step  toward  relative,  genuine,  effective, 
safeguarded  dlsarmsunent  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  be- 
cause I  am  well  persuaded  that  imtil  the 
day  comes  when  we  can  spend  more  of 
our  national  resources  on  the  better 
things  of  life  for  our  people  rather  than 
for  instruments  of  destruction,  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  provide  the  opportunities 
which  I  am  siire  our  Maker  intended  for 
our  people. 

But  that  does  not  appear  to  be  very 
near.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  try  to 
aggravate  the  situation.  I  can  under- 
stand Senators  voting  against  ratifica- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  the  treaty, 
might  step  up  the  arms  race.  I  think 
that  is  a  disadvantage,  but  I  think  it  is 
outweighed  by  the  other  points  I  made 
for  ratification. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  So  the  Senator  is 
not  in  accord,  then,  with  the  interpreta- 
tion placed  upon  the  treaty  by  the  Presi- 


dent and  the  Secretary  of  State  that  It 
Is  a  first  step? 

Mt.  MILLKR.    That  is  a  first  step  to- 
ward disarmament? 

Mr.  THURMOND.     Yes. 
Mr.  MILLE31.     We  must  not  get  into 
an  argtunent  over  the  meaning  of  words, 
but  the  Senator  from  Iowa  cannot  see, 
If  nothing  more  Is  done,  that  a  year  from 
now  we  shall  be  any   nearer  disarma- 
ment;.   The  Senator  from  Iowa  believes 
we  $hall  be  further  away,  because  the 
arm*  race  will  have  been  stepped  up  Just 
that  much   more.     The  only  way   one 
could   Justify   the    argument   that   this 
could  be — the  use  of  the  word  "Is"  Is 
gratuitous — a  first  step  is  on  the  basis 
thafl  it  could  result  in  better  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet lUnlon  and,  on  that  btisis,  perhaps  a 
meaSilngful     agreement     regarding     de 
facto  disarmament  could  be  arrived  at. 
Mir.  THURMOND.     Does  the  Senator 
feel  the  time  has  now  come  when  the 
Conimunist    leaders    are    evolving    into 
peaceful  people,  that  we  can  trust  them, 
and  that  relations  will  be  improved  be- 
cause of  the  treaty? 

Mr.  MILLER.  No;  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  does  not  believe  so.  To  be  fair,  I 
believe  that  some  of  the  administration's 
spokesmen,  such  as  the  Secretary  of 
State,  have  indicated  that  they  do  not 
belifeve  that  they  are  changing  now, 
citlncr. 

Ttiere  Is  a  hope.  One  never  knows 
when  the  people  under  the  domination 
of  tjhe  Communists  will  start  to  cast  off 
the  shackles  of  communism.  We  hope 
and  pray  that  there  will  come  a  time 
wh^n  they  will.  Who  knows  when  that 
timfe  win  be?  A  majority  of  my  brothers 
here  seem  to  think  this  Is  the  time;  that 
we  do  not  have  to  have  a  meaningful 
first  step  by  the  Soviets;  that  this  Is  the 
timie  for  caviar  and  parties  and  bear 
hugs,  which  all  of  us  saw  on  TV  and 
heard  about  on  the  radio,  as  taking 
plate  in  Moscow:  and  that  this  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  crystallization  of  the 
change  in  Soviet  intentions. 

T*he  Senator  from  Iowa  does  not  be- 
'  lievte  so.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  hopes 
and  prays  that  it  is.  With  aU  the  rea- 
sons I  have  set  forth  in  my  argument, 
and  with  the  first  hurdle  being  gotten 
over,  if  the  military  risks  involved  are 
acoeptable,  in  light  of  the  assurances  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  with  the 
withdrawal  provision,  I  will  go  along. 

^ut  let  no  one  come  to  me  a  year  from 
no^,  or  2  years  from  now,  and  say,  "We 
hate  an  amendment  to  the  treaty.  It 
would  provide  for  better  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  There  are  scmie  security  over- 
torjes  in  it,  but  we  want  you  to  vote  for 
this  amendment."  Let  no  one  do  that 
unless  I  have  seen  a  meaningful  first 
Btejp  in  the  meantime,  because  the  policy 
of  accommodation  has  not  worked.  I 
amj  willing  to  go  along  this  once,  but  if 
it  does  not  work,  I  say  let  us  "get  on  the 
baD"  and  follow  the  policy  that  has 
worked,  which  is  a  policy  of  firmness 
toward  communism. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator 
knows,  does  he  not,  that  Secretary  Rusk 


is  construing  this  as  a  first  step  toward 
disarmament,  as  he  stated  before  the 
Senate  committee  on  March  11.  1963? 

Mr.  MILLER.  As  I  said.  I  do  not  want 
to  get  into  an  argiunent  over  the  mean- 
ing of  words.  I  do  not  recall  whether 
the  Secretary  of  State  testified  that  this 
treaty's  immediate  result  would  be  a  step 

down  in  the  arms  race 

Mr.  THURMOND.  No;  a  first  step  to- 
ward disarmament,  I  ssild. 

Mr.  MILLER.  But  there  are  some 
persons  who  say  the  treaty  would  step 
down  the  sirms  race;  and  that,  therefore, 
it  is  a  step  toward  disarmament.  They 
have  arrived  at  that  conclusion  consci- 
entiously, although,  as  I  have  said,  I  do 
not  think  they  have  done  their  home- 
work. If  one  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  the  treaty  will  be  a  step  down  in 
that  arms  race,  he  may  believe  that  it 
will  be  a  step  toward  disarmament.  But 
if  one  reaches  the  conclusion,  as  I  have, 
that  it  will  be  a  step-up  In  the  arms  race, 
I  do  not  see  how  he  could  say  it  Is  a  step 
toward  disarmament  unless  he  thinks  It 
will  provide  for  better  relations  between 
the  two  nations  that  will  result  in  reach- 
ing other  meaningful  agreements  pro- 
viding for  a  step  toward  disarmament. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  view  of  the  pre- 
amble to  the  treaty,  which  states  it  is  a 
step  toward  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament, and  In  view  of  the  statement 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  that  effect 
in  March  1963.  and  in  view  of  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  that  it  is  a  first  step, 
is  there  much  doubt  in  the  Senator's 
mind  as  to  how  the  executive  branch 
construes  it? 

I  am  not  asking  the  Senator's  con- 
struction, but  Is  there  much  question  In 
the  Senator's  mind  as  to  how  the  execu- 
tive branch  construes  the  treaty?  It  is 
that  branch  that  will  be  charged  with 
the  enforcement  of  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
that  I  am  looking  at  the  treaty  now. 
The  preamble  states: 

Proclaiming  as  their  principal  aim  the 
speediest  possible  achievement  of  an  agree- 
ment on  general  and  complete  disarmament 
under  strict  International  control  In  accord- 
ance with  the  objectives  of  the  United  Na- 
tions which  would  put  an  end  to  the  arma- 
ments race  and  eliminate  the  Incentive  to 
the  production  and  testing  of  all  kinds  of 
weapons.  Including  nuclear  weapons. 

Seeking  to  achieve  the  discontinuance  of 
all  test  explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  for  all 
time,  determined  to  continue  negotiations 
to  this  end.  and  desiring  to  put  an  end  to 
the  contamination  of  man's  environment  by 
radioactive  substances. 

Have  agreed  as  foUows 

I  caimot  see  that  the  preamble  states 
that  we  are  now  undertaking  to  disarm. 
It  merely  states  that  we  are  aiming  for 
an  agreement  on  general  and  complete 
disarmament,  and  trying  to  achieve  dis- 
continuance of  all  test  explosions  of  nu- 
clear weapons  for  all  time.  It  is  an  ob- 
jective, but  the  preamble  does  not  state 
that  the  treaty  is  going  to  be  a  step  in 
that  direction.  I  do  not  believe  the  pre- 
amble of  the  treaty  could  be  said  to 
stand  for  the  proposition  that  the  treaty 
is  going  to  step  down  the  arms  race. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  I  remind  the  Sen- 
ator what  Mr.  iOxrushchev  said  in  East 
Germany  on  January  16  of  this  year 
about  disarmament.  He  made  the 
statement: 

Disarmament  primarily  means  disman- 
tling the  gigantic  war  machines  of  the  highly 
developed  countries.  •  •  •  General  disarma- 
ment does  not  mean  disarming  the  peoples 
fighting  for  national  Uberatlon.  On  the  con- 
trary. It  would  deprive  the  Imperialists  of 
the  means  to  halt  progress  and  crvish  the 
struggle  for  independence. 

So  it  is  clear  from  that  statement  how 
Mr.  Khrushchev  construes  "disarma- 
ment." 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  General 
Power,  whom  I  know  the  Senator  holds 
In  high  regard  and  esteem.    He  said: 

In  my  personal  opinion,  all  sensible  people 
In  this  world  desire  peace  and  freedom  from 
a  nuclear  war,  but  there  are  two  different 
theories  of  how  to  get  there.  One  theory  is 
ttxrough  mUltary  superiority  and  through 
deterrents,  which  is  the  phUosophy  of  the 
strategy  we  have  used.  There  is  another  one, 
through  disarmament.  I  personally  think 
the  two  theories  are  diametrically  op- 
posed— 

Says  General  Power — 

I  do  not  see  how  you  can  arm  and  dis- 
arm at  the  same  time.  I  have  studied  pre- 
Tioxis  disarmament  measures,  and  in  my 
opinion  disarmament  Is  a  proven  concept 
to  get  you  into  a  war.  I  think  history  wm 
prove  that  the  siirest  way  to  cause  a  war, 
nuclear  war  or  any  war,  is  to  disarm. 

Does  not  the  Senator  feel  that  what 
has  kept  us  out  of  a  nuclear  war,  and 
what  has  been  the  greatest  deterrent  to 
war  with  the  Communists,  since  World 
War  n  ended,  has  been  our  tremendous 
striking  power,  our  nuclear  weapons,  and 
the  great  strength  and  power  of  this 
Nation? 

Mr.  MILLER.  There  are  some  who 
may  argue  against  it,  but  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  knows  very  well  that 
I  believe  deeply  that  most  knowledgeable 
people  who  have  done  their  homework 
must  admit  that  to  be  true.  The  con- 
cern that  is  often  expressed  by  some 
against  disarmament  Is  that  they  tend 
to  think  In  terms  of  disarmament  in  a 
sort  of  vacuiun.  I  do  not  regard  it  in 
that  light  To  me,  the  only  kind  of  dis- 
£irmament  that  the  United  States  could 
conscientiously  engage  in  vis-a-vis  the 
Soviets  would  be  one  of  relative  disarma- 
ment, so  that  there  would  be  a  relative 
amount  of  power  in  our  favor  as  between 
the  two  covmtries. 

That  is  a  very  dlfBcult  problem,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  to  work  out,  but  I  do  not 
believe  it  should  deter  us  from  attempt- 
ing to  make  some  strides  in  that  direc- 
tion. I  am  persuaded  that  imtll  the  time 
comes  when  we  can  spend  our  money  on 
the  better  things  of  life  for  our  people 
Instead  of  on  armaments,  we  shall  not 
have  the  kind  of  life  that  was  intended 
for  us  by  our  Maker.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
meantime  I  believe  we  had  better  keep 
our  powder  dry.  There  is  too  much  em- 
phasis being  given  to  the  argument  that 
the  arms  race  caxises  world  tensions.  It 
is  not  the  arms  race  that  causes  tensions. 
It  is  the  aggressive  nature  of  commu- 
nism. 
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The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  said  that  if  Mr.  Khrushchev  wotild 
cease  aggression,  we  would  be  in  a  much 
more  positive  situation.  What  he  was 
politely  nudging  Mr.  Khrushchev  on  was 
to  get  off  the  Communist  Ideology  and 
get  on  to  something  more  peaceful.  I 
do  not  expect  to  see  him  do  so  for  some 
time.  It  may  be  that  he  will,  but  I  want 
t'^  see  something  more  concrete  first.  I 
am  not  at  all  impressed  by  fine  words. 
I  am  not  impressed  by  Moscow  cham- 
pagne and  caviar  parties  and  cmiles  and 
bear  hugs. 

We  must  have  some  concrete  evidence 
first  before  we  take  another  first  step, 
if  it  be  a  first  step. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator is  familiar  with  the  report  of  the 
Preparedness  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  MILLER.     Yes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Under  the  treaty, 
is  it  not  true  that  the  United  States  prob- 
ably win  be  unable  to  duplicate  Soviet 
achievements  in  very  high  yield  weapon 
technology? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  believe  the  Senator  is 
reading  from  the  conclusions  of  the  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee.  I  have  al- 
ready quoted  from  the  major  findings 
in  my  main  speech. 

I  recognize  the  probable  validity  of 
these  conclusions,  although  I  point  out 
that  perhaps  even  the  formidable  state- 
ment that  was  put  into  the  conclusions 
was  worded  in  the  terminology  of  "may- 
be" or  "perhaps."  That  Is  the  diflSculty 
with  all  the  evidence  that  we  have  on  the 
treaty.  It  is  opinion  evidence  or  practi- 
cally all  of  it  is.  Very  little  of  it  is  fac- 
tual evidence.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary 
to  weigh  possibilities  and  probabilities 
and  "maybe's,"  "might's,"  "could's,"  and 
"should's"  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion. 
This  msUces  the  task  extremely  dlfBcult. 
Honest  people  can  differ  on  the  degree  of 
emphasis  they  will  give. 

What  I  have  been  mainly  trying  to  do 
has  been  to  put  some  of  the  argxmxents  in 
their  proper  perspective.  Both  for  and 
against  the  treaty.  In  my  mall  I  have 
received  cliches  on  both  sides  of  the 
issue.  I  am  not  denying  the  sincerity 
with  which  they  were  offered. 

However,  they  are  not  persuasive,  and 
I  believe  they  ought  to  be  reduced  to 
size,  so  that  when  Senators  vote  they  will 
vote  on  the  basis  of  reason  and  logic  and 
soimd  Judgment,  instead  of  on  the  basis 
of  cliches  and  argiunents  that  should 
have  no  relevancy  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Because  of  the 
Senator's  military  experience,  I  am  siire 
he  realizes  the  value  of  the  Preparedness 
Subconunittees  report.  I  wish  to  point 
up  certain  things  In  It  in  a  few  more 
questions.  Under  this  treaty.  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  United  States  will  be  un- 
able to  acquire  necessary  data  on  the 
effects  of  very  high  yield  atmospheric 
explosions? 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  question  can  be 
answered  only  in  terms  of  possibility  or 
probability.  What  are  "necessary 
data"?  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  they  are  necessary  or  unneces- 
sary. Some  people  think  ttiey  are  abso- 
lutely necessary.    Others  seem  to  think 


we  can  get  along  without  them,  and  that 
If  we  find  as  time  goes  on  we  cannot  get 
alon9.«wlthout  them,  we  can  withdraw 
from  the  treaty. 

I  do  not  expect  the  relative  power  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  to  blow  up  overnight.  It  will  be 
some  time  before  the  Soviets  catch  up  to 
the  point  of  offsetting  our  deterrent  abil- 
ity. That  will  occur  over  a  period  of 
several  years.  In  that  time,  we  can  de- 
tect changes  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
reach  a  determination  as  to  whether  we 
should  withdraw  from  the  treaty. 

In  the  face  of  world  opinion,  such  with- 
drawal would  not  be  easy.  It  would  be 
necessary  for  the  President  and  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  be  coxn-ageous 
about  it.  However.  I  do  not  believe  I 
can  answer  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  any  t>etter  than  I 
have  answered  it.  It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  it  is  necessary.  I  agree  that  we 
will  not  be  able  to  obtain  certain  infor- 
mation on  weap>ons  effects  which  the 
Soviets  have  obtained.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  said  as  much  in 
March  of  1962.  He  said  that  they  had 
obtained  weapons  effects  information 
that  would  probably  take  them  2  or  3 
years  to  analyze,  and  that  we  do  not  have 
it.  I  am  satisfied  that  as  a  result  of  our 
rather  limited  testing  In  1962,  we  have 
less  comparable  Information  to  analyze. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Under  this  treaty, 
Is  it  not  true  that  the  United  States  will 
be  unable  to  acquire  data  on  high  alti- 
tude nuclear  weapons  effects? 

Mr.  MILLiER.  Neither  side  can  do  so 
under  the  treaty.  The  point  I  wish  to 
make — and  I  thought  I  had  agreed  with 
the  Senator  on  it — ^is  that  the  Soviets,  by 
virtue  of  their  massive  tests  in  1961,  have 
acquired  certain  data  which  we  probably 
have  not  acquired  as  a  result  of  our 
rather  limited  test  series  of  1962. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  the  treaty  is 
adopted,  we  will  not  be  able  to  acquire 
the  information    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MILLER.    That  is  correct 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Under  the  treaty, 
is  it  not  true  that  the  United  States  will 
be  unable  to  determine  with  confidence 
the  performance  and  reliability  of  any 
ABM  system  developed  without  benefit 
of  atmospheric  operational  system  tests? 

Mr.  MnXER.  The  testimony  on  this 
point,  as  the  Senator  knows,  was  divided. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Dr.  Teller's 
testimony  on  this  point  was  more  per- 
suasive than  the  testimony  on  the  other 
side.  In  any  event,  it  was  of  equal  qiml- 
ity.  The  proponents  of  the  treaty  say 
we  do  not  need  to  test.  Dr.  Teller  and 
others  say  we  need  to  test.  It  is  a  dif- 
ficult question  for  anyone  to  evaluate 
and  upon  which  to  come  to  a  conclusion. 

I  go  one  step  further,  if  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  wishes  to  know  how 
I  reconciled  my  position  on  the  treaty 
with  that  problem.  There  are  two  ways. 
First,  the  withdrawal  provisions  of  the 
treaty.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  for  a  long  time  develop  an 
antimissile  system  which  will  effectively 
take  care  of  our  weapons.  They  will  be 
working  for  one,  probably,  and  they  may 
develop  one.    But  I  am  satisfied  we  will 
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get  infonnaUon  in  the  me*ntlme  which 
will  tndiratit  to  us  whether  we  need  to 
test  our  system.  Under  the  withdrawal 
provisions  of  the  treaty,  we  shall  be  able 
to  do  so.  ^^ 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Speaking  of  Dr. 
Teller,  I  should  like  to  quote  a  statement 
he  made  in  January  of  this  year: 

A  tmt  b*n  treaty  with  the  SoTleC  Unioa 
would  prevent  rital  ImprovemenU  of  our 
auunle  exploelTes,  m  weU  m  forecloee  the 
deTelopment  of  antixnlMlle  sTatems  Uke  the 
Nlke-Zeus  and  the  Nlke-X.  It  woiUd  not 
keep  the  RuMlane  from  cheating.  Such  a 
treaty.  In  nun.  would  endanger  o\ir  security 
and  help  the  Sorlet  Union  In  Its  plan  to  con- 
quer the  world. 

Mr.  MILIjER.  I  remember  that  Dr. 
Teller  testified  in  similar  vein  during  the 
hearings  on  the  treaty.  As  I  said  in  my 
speech.  Or,  Teller's  knowledgeable  testi- 
mony and  his  powerful  logic  is  certainJy 
of  as  high  quality  as  auiy  of  the  testi- 
mony on  the  other  side. 

But  the  problem  is;  What  if  the  So- 
viets are  able  to  test,  as  Dr.  TeUer  says 
they  are.  without  detection?  WUl  the 
results  of  those  tests  be  significant? 
That  is  the  magic  word.  Dr.  Teller  says 
they  will  be  significant.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  says  they  will  not  be  significant. 
So  we  are  confronted  with  the  problem 
whether  there  will  be  significant  develop- 
ments resulting  from  the  Soviets'  clan- 
destine tests,  assuming  they  propose  to 
do  so. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  said  that  we  will  make  that  assimip- 
Uon.   This  is  a  difQcult  problem. 

I  still  say  that  if  we  adhere  to  the  safe- 
guards prescribed  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  we  win  be  able  to  detect,  through 
our  Intelligence,  whether  there  have  been 
sufficient  developments  so  that  we  shall 
be  sufficiently  forewarned  and  be  able  to 
withdraw  from  the  treaty. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  consider  that  the  tests  the 
Soviets  made  in  1961  suid  1962  were  sig- 
nificant? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  believe  they  were 
highly  significant.  This  is  one  of  the 
main  reasons  why  the  argiunent  that  is 
now  advanced  by  the  proponents  of  the 
treaty,  who  signed  the  treaty,  was  offered 
to  the  Soviets  in  1958  and  by  President 
Kennedy  In  1961;  therefore,  we  must  fol- 
low through  with  it  now.  But  they  com- 
pletely Ignore  the  change  in  factual  cir- 
cumstances since  the  previous  offers  of 
the  treaty,  not  the  least  of  which  was 
the  massive  series  of  Soviet  tests  in  1961. 
which  had  highly  significant  results. 

The  big  question  Is  whether  the  results 
they  obtained  compared  with  the  results 
that  they  previously  obtained,  plus  the 
results  we  obtained  in  our  limited  series 
in  1962,  have  created  a  significant  im- 
balance which  could  lead  to  a  significant 
Imbalance  in  technology  vis-a-vis  the  two 
nations. 

I  am  persuaded  that  they  do  not;  but 
if  they  do.  we  will  have  available  the 
withdrawal  provisions  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  able  Senator 
from  Iowa  being  an  Air  Force  Reserve 
officer,  I  am  sxire  he  will  be  famUlar 
with  Uie  next  question: 

Under  the  treaty,  is  it  not  true  that 
the  United  States  will  be  unable  to  verify 
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the  ability  of  its  hardened  underground 
sepond-strike  missile  systems  to  survive 
cl^ae-ln  high-yield  nuclear  explosions? 

jMr.  MIUjER  That  is  true;  but  some- 
tfaling  must  be  added  in  answer  to  the 
question.  It  can  be  doubted  whether  the 
Soviets  know  the  answer.  Furthermore. 
PQudence  would  dictate  that  margins  of 
safety,  certainly  within  reason,  be  pro- 
vided in  the  hardening  of  our  missile 
sites.  I  have  said  that  this  will  be  an- 
other result  of  the  treaty.  Instead  of 
tl^e  arms  race  being  stepped  down,  it  will 
be  stepped  up.  We  shall  have  to  do  more 
hardening  of  missile  sites  to  provide 
mpu-gins  of  safety,  in  view  of  what  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  said. 
We  shall  have  to  spread  our  missiles  out 
still  more  and  have  more  of  them,  be- 
cause we  are  uncertain  of  Soviet  devel- 
opments. 

I  Mr.  THURMOND.  How  will  we  know 
how  much  to  harden  our  missile  sites  if 
we  cannot  test  in  the  atmosphere? 

Mr.  MTT.T.F.R  We  do  not  know  how 
much  to  harden  them;  all  we  can  do  Is 
to  guess.  The  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina knows  that  we  have  sdways  done 
tlMit  in  our  military  activities.  In  addi- 
tipn,  we  shall  have  to  disperse  our  mis- 
siles more,  so  that  we  shall  have  the 
capability  to  retaliate  if  there  are  some 
wieapons  effects  instruments  that  the  So- 
viets might  release,  which  might,  over 
a  j  large  area,  paralyze  our  missile  control 
system. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Under  the  treaty, 
id  it  not  true  that  the  United  States  will 
be  unable  to  verify  the  ability  of  its  mis- 
sile reentry  bodies  under  defensive  nu- 
clear attack  to  survive  and  to  penetrate 
t^  the  target  without  the  opportunity  to 
tfst  nosecone  and  warhead  designs  in  a 
n|uclear  environment  under  dynamic  re- 
entry conditions? 

Mr.  MILLER.  This  Is  true;  but  again, 
I  think  it  could  be  said,  with  validity, 
that  the  Soviets  probably  do  not  have  an 
adequate  smiount  of  information  on  that 
point  either. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Notwithstanding 
the  tests  which  the  Soviets  conducted  in 
1961  and  1962? 

Mr.  MILLER.  According  to  my  best 
Uiformation,  that  is  something  that  is 
highly  technical  and  difficult  to  evaluate. 
More  than  one  series  of  tests  would  be 
required  to  develop  a  creditable  reentry 
viehlcle,  if  indeed  problems  are  develop- 

ihg. 

'  Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  treaty  will  provide  the  Soviet  Union 
an  opportunity  to  equal  U.S.  accomplish- 
qients  in  submegaton  weapon  technol- 

dgy? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Yes,  Indeed.  However, 
I  wish  to  be  fair  In  my  statement.  The 
l^retary  of  Defense  and.  as  I  recall, 
other  administration  spokesmen  who 
l!avor  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  indi- 
cated that  this  could  be  done.  They  did 
i>ot  try  to  dodge  the  question.  Their 
Answer  was  that  it  would  take  a  long 
time  and  would  entail  a  large  amount  of 
additional  expense  to  the  Soviet  Union  to 
step  up  its  imderground  testing  sufflcient- 
Ijy  to  hope,  after  several  years,  to  catch 
UP  in  that  area. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  It  not  true  that 
|he   treaty   would  deny   to   the  Ignited 


States  a  valuable  source  of  information 
on  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  capabiliUes? 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  do  not  know.  I 
should  say  that  even  without  the  treaty, 
we  face  about  the  same  problem,  so  far 
as  our  intelligence  regarding  Soviet 
nuclear  weapons  capabilities  is  con- 
cerned. I  believe  we  have  some  good  in- 
telligence on  this  subject.  We  do  not 
have  as  much  as  we  would  like  to  have. 
Whether  we  have  the  treaty  or  do  not 
have  It,  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be 
a  great  amount  of  difference  in  our  in- 
telligence on  this  point.  Perhaps  I  do 
not  understand  the  thrust  of  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  I  wtmt  to  be  responsive;  but 
if  I  correctly  Interpret  his  question,  I 
have  given  the  best  answer  I  can. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Based  upon  the 
testimony  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
other  military  people,  and  scientists,  it 
Is  clear  that  the  United  States  Is  ahead 
of  the  Soviets  in  low-yield  weapons.  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Iowa  will  agree 
to  that. 
Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  It  is  further  clear 
that  under  the  treaty  the  Soviets  could 
test  underground  and  overcome  their 
deficiency  In  that  respect. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  correct.  But 
I  wish  to  repeat,  to  be  fair,  that  the 
profKjnents  of  the  treaty  recognize  this — 
although  they  have  a  semlrebuttal  to  it. 
in  pointing  out  that  it  will  entail  a  great 
amount  of  additional  cost  to  the  Soviets, 
and  that  it  can  be  achieved  only  over 
a  long  period  of  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  testimony  be- 
fore the  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub- 
committee also  clearly  shows  that  the 
Soviets  are  ahead  of  us  In  high-yield 
weapons  and  in  the  development  and 
deployment  of  an  anti-ballistic-missile 
system.  Is  it  not  true  that  we  would 
have  to  test  in  the  atmosphere.  In  order 
properly  to  overcome  that  deficiency? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Not  quite,  because  it 
should  be  remembered  that  even  granted 
that  they  are  ahead  of  us  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  antimissile  system — although 
I  am  not  sure  they  are — I  recognize  that 
they  may  well  have  installed  some  kind 
of  antimissile  system,  and  I  also  recog- 
nize that  they  will  not  be  content  to  stop 
there,  either,  but  will  get  the  best  one 
they  can,  and  will  do  so  sooner  than 
we  do,  if  possible.  Nevertheless,  I  am 
satisfied  that  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
the  penetration  capabilities  of  our  nu- 
clear retaliatory  force  will  be  quite  suf- 
ficient to  destroy  Khrushchev  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  the  event  they  attempt 
to  make  the  first  strike. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator — if  he  has  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  it — to  the  testi- 
mony in  the  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  who  definitely,  explicitly,  and  pre- 
cisely said  the  Soviets  do  have  a  lead  on 
us  in  the  antiballistic  missile  system 
field. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Yes.  But  the  Senator 
knows  that  the  problem  is.  How  much? 
No  one  knows  how  much  their  lead  really 
Is. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  To  the  extent  that 
they  have  one  developed  and  deployed 
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whereas  we  have  none  deployed,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  fact  that  it  would  take  us 
4  years  to  deploy  an  ABM  system.  Also 
the  Soviets  has  made  more  sophisti- 
cated tests  than  we  have. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  correct;  and  I 
think  there  should  be  no  disagreement 
on  that  point. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Except  for  the  fact 
that  our  intelligence  shows  that  the 
Soviet  system  is  capable  of  knocking 
down  medium-range  missiles,  which 
travel  up  to  approximately  1.200  miles; 
and  Intermediate-range  missiles,  which 
travel  up  to  about  2,500  miles;  and, 
under  certain  favorable  conditions,  inter- 
continental bsdlistic  missiles,  which  trav- 
el from  5,000  to  7,000  miles.  Our  intelli- 
gence may  be  wrong;  but  that  is  what 
our  own  intelligence  shows. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Assuming  that  to  be 
correct,  I  suggest  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  that  the 
Soviets  would  have  a  long,  long,  long  way 
to  go  before  they  could  develop  and  set 
up  a  comparable  defense  system  around 
all  the  major  cities  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
So  I  believe  they  have  a  long  way  to  go 
In  making  that  development. 

Nevertheless,  this  does  not  mean  that 
we  should  not  concern  ourselves  with  the 
development  of  an  effective  antimissile 
system  sooner  than  the  Soviets  develop 
one.  But  this  system  will  extend  far  be- 
yond the  confines  of  one  localized  area, 
which  Is  where  I  understand  the  Soviet 
system  now  is.  It  will  have  to  be  nation- 
wide, and  that  will  take  a  long  time.  I 
hope  we  do  not  have  to  develop  It  to  that 
point;  but  I  believe  we  would  be  foolish, 
indeed,  if  we  proceeded  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Soviets  would  not  try  to 
succeed  before  we  do. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator.  In  view  of  his  excellent  mili- 
tary background  and  knowledge,  and  his 
stated  lack  of  trust  of  the  Communists, 
and  also  in  view  of  the  disadvantages  of 
the  treaty,  as  he  has  expressed  them  In 
his  address  today,  and  also  throughout 
the  debate  on  the  treaty,  I  am  still  at  a 
loss  to  understand  how  the  able  Senator 
has  reached  the  conclusion  to  support  the 
treaty. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
He  well  knows  my  great  respect  and  af- 
fection for  him  and  also  my  great  respect 
for  his  military  knowledge,  which  is  un- 
excelled by  that  of  any  other  Member  of 
the  Senate. 

I  may  say  that  the  last  paragraph  of 
my  speech  was  included  because  I  am 
cognizant  of  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  and  of  other  dedi- 
cated Senators  who,  in  their  conscience, 
feel  that  they  cannot  favor  approval  of 
the  treaty. 

These  matters  should  be  viewed  in  the 
proper  perspective.  Some  persons  no 
doubt  will  say  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson],  and  other  Sena- 
tors who  cannot  in  good  conscience  vote 
for  approval  of  the  treaty,  therefore  are 
in  favor  of  an  imlimited  nuclear  arms 
race  far  into  the  future,  and  so  forth.  I 
believe  it  best  to  lay  that  misunderstand- 
ing to  rest,  once  and  for  all;  and  I  have 
done  my  best  to  do  so. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  will  vote  for  approval  of  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  decisions  I  have  ever 
had  to  make,  dealing — as  it  does — ^with 
our  future  security.  As  is  the  case  with 
most  issues  of  great  importance,  not  all 
the  merit  is  on  one  side. 

While  the  danger  of  fallout  from  nu- 
clear testing  may  be  overestimated,  the 
great  majority  of  people  throughout  the 
world  fear  that  unlimited  testing  could 
seriously  affect  the  health  of  this  gen- 
eration and  future  generations.  Thus 
far  nuclear  testing  has  been  limited  to 
that  by  the  United  States,  Russia,  Eng- 
land, and  France.  In  a  matter  of  a  few 
short  years  other  nations  will  be  in  a 
position  to  test  nuclear  weapons,  thus 
greatly  increasing  the  danger  of  nuclear 
fallout,  in  the  absence  of  a  nuclear  test 
ban  agreement. 

Another  serious  question  involved  is 
that  of  easing  the  cold  war  tensions  with 
Commimist  Russia.  It  is  impossible  for 
the  United  States  to  avoid  having  to  deal 
with  Communist  Russia  in  Berlin  and  in 
countless  other  areas  throughout  the 
world.  There  is  some  advantage  to  a 
better  relationship,  if  this  can  be  ac- 
complished without  endangering  our  na- 
tional security.  The  provisions  of  the 
test  ban  treaty  itself  leave  ample  room 
for  any  of  the  signators  to  withdraw — 
perhaps  too  much  to  be  effective.  Limit- 
ing nuclear  testing  is  the  goal  sought  by 
most  people  throughout  the  world,  and 
earnestly  advocated  by  both  President 
Elsenhower  and  President  Kennedy. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  violated  most  of  its  treaties  and 
agreements  with  us  and  other  nations. 
This  one  may  be.  too;  but  nothing  will  be 
lost  if  we  continue,  and  even  siccelerate, 
our  vast  program  of  research  and  de- 
veloiMnent  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  con- 
tinue to  prepare  for  future  tests,  which 
could  be  resumed  immediately  follow- 
ing any  violation  by  Russia.  We  have 
this  assurance  through  a  letter  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  the  Senate.  Equally 
important,  there  is  a  sizable  Increase  in 
the  appropriations  for  this  purpose  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  versions 
of  the  appropriations  bills. 

I  would  never  vote  for  approval  of  the 
treaty  if  I  had  the  slightest  doubt  that 
our  research  and  development  in  all 
phases  of  nuclear  power  would  not  only 
be  continued,  but  also  would  be  ex- 
panded and  vigorously  pursued.  A 
strong  national  defense  Is  still,  and  al- 
ways will  be,  our  greatest  assurance  of 
peace  and  security. 

The  United  States  now  is  capable  of 
destrojrlng  every  military  installation  and 
every  important  city  in  Russia  at  least 
25  times  over.  We  could  literally  cover 
Russia  in  a  sea  of  fiames. 

The  most  important  defense  weapon 
of  the  future  is  the  Nike-X,  an  antimis- 
sile missile  on  which  we  are  spending 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  each 
year.  In  research  and  development.  If 
this  can  be  perfected — and  that  is  pos- 
sible within  a  comparatively  short  time — 
this,  together  with  our  other  defense 
weapons,  could  give  us  a  high  degree  of 
protection  against  any  nuclear  attack, 
whether  by  plane,  missile,  or  submarine. 


One  of  the  most  important  questions 
involved  in  approving  the  treaty  is 
whether  nuclear  testing  would  be  neces- 
sary in  the  perfection  of  this  antimissile 
missile.  On  this  question,  again  there 
is  some  disagreement  among  our  top  mil- 
itary authorities.  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay. 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Poroe,  reluc- 
tantly approved  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty,  because  he  felt  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  test  the  Nike-X  missiles  with 
nuclear  warheads  attached,  before  they 
were  deployed.  He  felt  the  same  way 
with  respect  to  the  Mlnuteman,  Titan, 
and  Atlas  missiles,  which  already  are  de- 
ployed, but  never  have  been  tested  with 
nuclear  warheads  attached.  Since  our 
military  authorities  believe  it  is  not 
necessary  to  test  these  missiles  with  nu- 
clear warheads  attached,  it  is  question- 
able whether  the  Nlke-X  would  be  tested 
with  Its  nuclear  warhead,  even  If  there 
were  no  test  ban  treaty.  We  have  many 
thousands  of  nuclear  warheads  already 
perfected  and  ready  to  be  attached  to 
the  Nike-X  or  any  other  weapon. 

After  long  and  careful  study  of  all  the 
testimony  on  both  sides  of  the  issue,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  more 
is  to  be  gained  by  approving  the  test  ban 
treaty  than  by  disapproving  it.  I  do 
not  subscribe  to  the  position — taken  by 
a  few  of  our  military  leaders,  and  some 
others — that  nuclear  war  is  inevitable. 
If  this  were  the  case,  there  would  be  little 
hope  for  the  future. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  For  several 
weeks,  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  the  Sen- 
ate Members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  have  examined  inten- 
sively the  proposed  limited  nuclear  test 
bsm  treaty. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  desire  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FuLBRiGHTl,  the  chairman  of  the 
CMnmittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  for  in- 
viting all  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  participate  in  the 
hearings  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  the  limited  test  ban  treaty. 
I  am  grateful  to  the  chairman  of  that 
great  committee,  not  only  for  inviting 
me  to  attend  those  sessions,  but  also  for 
calling  on  me  to  ask  questions  of  all 
witnesses. 

Mr.  President,  it  happens  that  I  first 
read  this  treaty  approximately  4  days 
before  it  was  even  initialed.  I  have  at- 
tended the  committee  meetings  and  I 
have  studied  the  treaty;  and  I  now  be- 
lieve that  the  Senate  has  Intensively 
examined  it. 

In  my  judgment,  every  conceivable 
implication  of  the  treaty,  every  word, 
every  comma,  and  every  period,  has  been 
minutely  examined.  More  thorough 
consideration  has  never  been  given  to 
any  matter  which  has  come  before  the 
Senate. 

As  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  said,  in  the  last  analysis  the  ques- 
tion   which    confronts    us    is    simply 
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wbether  the  proposed  treaty  does,  on 
balanee.  serve  the  Interests  of  the  people 
ofttw  United  States? 

Some  Senators  have  enlaced  In  a  great 
deal  of  dlseunkm  and  there  have  been 
many  expressions  of  doubt  regarding  the 
reUabiUty  of  the  safeguards  in  the  treaty. 
Those  who  oppose  the  treaty  exaggerate 
the  risk  of  cheating.  They  minimise 
the  risk  of  contlniilng  the  arms  race. 
The  treaty  contains  the  specific  reserra- 
tlon  that  our  Nation  may  serap  the 
agreement  If  that  is  deemed  necessary 
by  our  President  for  our  national 
security.  Purthennore  If  the  Soviet 
Union  were  to  violate  any  provisions  of 
the  treaty.  It  would  be  voided  imme- 
diately. In  addition,  each  nation  may 
continue  underground  tests  so  long  as 
radioactive  debris  Is  not  deposited  out- 
side Its  territorial  limits.  Of  course,  we 
shall  not  rely  solely  upon  Soviet  good 
faith.  We  shall  rely  on  our  far-flung 
detection  network  which  Instantly  warns 
of  atmospheric  tests  or  underwater  tests 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  treaty  gives  us  the 
right  to  resume  testing  in  the  atmos- 
phere, underwater,  or  in  outer  space 
whenever  we  feel  that  our  national 
secvulty  requires  It.  Three  Presidents  of 
the  United  States— Presidents  Truman. 
Elsenhower,  and  Kennedy — have  striven 
patiently  to  achieve  an  efTectlve  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty,  and  they  have  endorsed 
the  one  before  us.  The  Chairman  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  have  endorsed  it.  By  far  the  ma- 
jority of  the  scientists  and  the  nuclear 
physicists  who  testified  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  strongly  en- 
dorsed the  treaty.  Every  possible  safe- 
guard and  precaution  to  protect  our  vital 
national  interests  have  been  taken  In 
the  drafting  of  this  historic  document. 
Of  course,  there  are  risks  in  this  as  In 
any  venture  in  foreign  relations.  Com- 
monsense  will  balance  them  against  the 
risks  of  continued  massive  testing  with 
all  that  it  Implies  for  the  poisoning  of 
the  atmosphere  and  the  aggravation  of 
an  arms  race  that  would  end  only  in 
disaster.  There  are  also  risks  in  failing 
to  venture;  risks  in  standing  still  in  a 
world  of  change  and  challenge  which 
does  not  remain  stationary  for  this  or 
any  other  nation. 

This  treaty  Is  an  objective  which  two 
administrations,  representing  both  po- 
litical parties,  have  patiently  sought  In 
spite  of  repeated  discouragements,  and 
notwithstanding  opposition  and  criti- 
cism at  home.  It  was  a  prime  element 
In  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Elsenhower 
administration.  When  President  Ken- 
nedy assumed  oflBce  he  could,  had  he 
chosen,  have  Ignored  the  efforts  of  the 
previous  administration.  However,  he 
pursued  this  policy  as  it  Is  in  the  best 
of  interests  of  all  Americans,  regardless 
of  their  political  affiliation.  It  will  not 
usher  In  the  millennium.  It  will  not  end 
the  cold  war.  It  will  not  totally  disarm 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  will  not  end  the 
threat  of  Communist  aggression.  It  will 
not  bring  about  at  once  total  and  com- 
plete disarmament.  It  will  be  a  step  to- 
ward ending  one  area  of  armament  com- 
petition. It  may  pave  the  way  for  prog- 
ress in  other  areas. 


dhould  we  reject  this  treaty,  the  risks 
of  paralysed  uncertainty  and  the  result- 
Inr  petrified  foreign  policy  may  be  far 
grenftr  than  those,  If  any.  which  might 
result  from  ratification. 

Mr.  President,  the  Communist  mas- 
ters of  Red  China  have  denounced  this 
treaty.  In  this  they  are  in  complete 
agreement  with  members  of  the  radical 
right-wing  fringe  tn  o\ir  own  country 
who  claim  that  coexistence  is  impossi- 
ble* Coexistence  is  defined  as  existing 
together.  Do  those  who  oppose  the  lim- 
ited test  ban  treaty,  claiming  there  can- 
not be  coexistence  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  beUeve  the  Russians  will  just 
ceatse  to  exist?  The  alternative  to  co- 
existence Is  coannlhllatlon.  Together 
we  have  power  to  destroy  millions  of 
Americans  and  Europeans.  In  10  years, 
if  China  with  700  million  popxilation  be- 
comes a  nuclear  power,  then  what?  Ob- 
viously, we  should  take  this  short  step 
toward  peace  by  ratifying  the  limited 
nueiear  test  ban  treaty. 

The  test  ban  is  an  acknowledgement 
and  a  reflection  of  the  nuclear  stalemate 
that  exists.  The  Soviets  have  bigger 
H-bombs  than  we  do ;  we  have  far  more 
warheads,  a  greater  variety  and  superior 
delivery  weapons.  Neither  side  has  true 
superiority  as  each  possesses  the  power 
to  destroy  the  other  if  It  is  willing  to  be 
destroyed  Itself. 

Armaments  races  ultimately  led  to 
world  Wars  I  and  n.  Let  us  hope  this 
treaty  signals  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
today's  armaments  race.  There  would 
be  no  victor  in  a  nuclear  war. 

Questions  were  asked  of  the  preceding 
speaker  whether  the  treaty  might  not 
mtrk  the  end  of  today's  armaments  race. 
I  hope  that  ratification  of  the  treaty  will 
have  that  end  result. 

Mr.  President,  if  not  for  ourselves, 
thtn  for  oxir  children  and  oxir  children's 
children  and  for  all  generations  to  come, 
we  owe  a  duty  to  take  this  first  small, 
cautious,  well-protected  step  toward 
peitce  and  toward  ending  continued  pol- 
lutjlon  of  the  atmosphere.  Some  scien- 
tists claim  that  the  genetic  damage  al- 
ready done  has  been  very  substantial. 
W*  cannot  afford  to  gamble  with  the 
health  and  lives  of  imbom  children. 

pebate  over  the  test  ban  treaty  has 
beei  so  crowded  with  examination  of  its 
purely  military  consequences  that  the 
virtue  of  eliminating  radioactive  fallout 
sometimes  seems  almost  to  be  lost  sight 
of  in  the  overall  disciission. 

The  genetic  damage  that  will  result 
from  tests  already  conducted  by  any 
stimdard  of  measurement  are  terrible 
and  horrifying.  This  damage  might  be 
multiplied  were  indiscriminate  tests  by 
mlmy  nations  to  take  place  in  the  fu- 
tujre.  The  consequences  of  testing 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  risk  of  war 
it»elf,  might  possibly  work  an  alteration 
upon  the  environment  of  this  planet 
t^at  would  cause  dreadful  injury  to  the 
health  of  all  mankind. 

The  weight  of  the  world's  scientific 
opinion  is  that  radioactive  fallout  from 
teetlng  has  increased — and  future  test- 
ing would  further  Increase — the  hazards 
drie  to  natural  radiation;  that  any  In- 
ciiease  is  likely  to  cause  some  additional 
g^etic  damage. 


The  test  ban  treaty  committing  others 
to  refrain  from  testing,  greatly  dimin- 
ishes this  hazard.  The  suspension  of 
atmospheric  testing,  in  these  altered  cir- 
cumstances, becomes  an  affirmative  gain 
of  the  most  enormous  consequences  to 
the  human  race. 

Events  may  disappoint  the  hopes  and 
expectations  of  those  who  have  proposed 
this  treaty.  It  does  not,  by  itself,  and 
for  all  time,  automatically  preclude  the 
resumption  of  atmospheric  testing,  but 
it  may  well  result  in  that  most  desirable 
end.  And  If  it  does,  its  adoption  may 
spare  unnumbered  thousands  of  our  own 
countrsrmen  and  millions,  around  the 
world  the  pain  and  sorrow  of  terrible, 
wasting  lifelong  Injury.  And  it  may  lift 
from  mankind  the  dread  menace  and 
dire  threat  of  damage  to  the  genetic  in- 
tegrity of  the  human  family  that  would 
cast  its  dark  shadow  forward  through 
the  generations  down  to  children  bom 
a  thousand  years  from  now. 

Opponents  of  ratification  have  had 
much  to  say  regarding  Dr.  Edward  Teller 
and  his  testimony.  He  is  one  of  a  very 
few  leading  scientists  who  oppose  this 
limited  test  ban  treaty.  Therefore,  re- 
garding Dr.  Teller  let  us  consider  the 
record. 

The  burden  of  Dr.  Teller's  advice  now 
is  that  to  give  up  atmospheric  testing 
would  grant  the  Soviets  a  dangerous  ad- 
vantage in  developing  a  missile  defense. 
This  view  is  not  supported  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  or  by  other  scientists  of 
equal  or  greater  competence.  It  should 
be  measured  against  previous  alarms 
raised  by  Dr.  Teller  when  a  test  ban  wsis 
under  discussion. 

In  1957,  when  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration was  considering  a  moratorium. 
Dr.  Teller  was  the  leader  of  a  scientific 
group  which  strenuously  opposed  any 
such  policy  on  the  ground  that  It  would 
dangerously  interfere  with  our  develop- 
ment of  a  100  percent  clean  bomb. 

According  to  a  news  article  In  the 
Washington  Post,  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  bomb  Teller  was  talk- 
ing about  had  been  developed  and  indeed 
even  secretly  tested  before  1957.  Ap- 
parently no  one  wanted  it  then  and  ap- 
parently no  one  wants  it  now. 

In  1959.  when  the  United  States  and 
Russia  had  temporarily  suspended  test- 
ing not  by  treaty  but  simply  under  an 
unwritten  agreement  and  begun  nego- 
tiations for  a  formal  ban.  Dr.  Teller  ad- 
vanced a  different  reason  for  his  opposi- 
tion. Then  he  argued  that  tests  were 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  develop 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy,  such  as 
Project  Plowshare — atomic  explosions  to 
deepen  a  harbor  or  to  build  a  canal. 

In  1961.  he  produced  still  another  rea- 
son. This  time,  a  test  ban  would  dan- 
gerously interfere  with  our  development 
of  a  neutron  bomb,  the  absolute  weap>on 
that  would  kill  people  but  do  no  damage 
to  property. 

Little  is  heard  these  days  about  the 
neutron  bomb,  about  the  clean  bomb, 
about  the  need  for  large  atmospheric  ex- 
plosions for  peaceful  purposes.  Now  it 
is  the  antiballlstic  missile  which  Dr. 
Teller  dangles  before  the  Senate.  But 
in  view  of  the  record,  how  much  con- 
fidence can  be  placed  in  his  advice? 
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TJie  question  is  all  the  more  pertinent 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  1960  when  Dr. 
Teller  was  arguing  that  the  United 
States  should  break  the  moratorium  then 
In  force  by  resuming  underground  test- 
ing, he  actually  advocated  almost  ex- 
actly what  the  Kennedy  administration 
is  advocating  now.  "All  developments 
of  nuclear  explosives  which  are  really 
necessary,"  he  then  wrote,  "can  be  car- 
ried out  by  methods  which  will  not  con- 
tribute to  the  contamination  of  the  air. 
We  can  continue  the  development  of 
nuclear  weapons  without  causing  any 
further  contact  of  human  beings  with 
radioacUvity." 

That  is  exactly  what  the  administra- 
tion now  proposes.  Furthermore,  as 
President  Kennedy  emphasized  at  a  re- 
cent news  conference,  he  proposes  to 
keep  oxir  nuclear  laboratories  function- 
ing at  full  strength,  to  prepare  standby 
facilities  for  the  immediate  resumption 
of  atmospheric  tests  in  case  the  treaty 
is  violated,  and  to  Improve  detection 
methods  so  that  any  violation  will  cer- 
tainly be  found  out.  Dr.  Teller's  argu- 
ment that  the  treaty  will  tragically 
weaken  the  Nation  simply  does  not  stand 
up.  On  the  other  hand,  the  failure  to 
ratify,  with  all  that  this  would  imply  for 
acceleration  of  the  arms  rsice,  would  be 
a  real  tragedy  for  the  world  at  large. 

I  am  not  one  of  the  younger  Members 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  I 
am  one  of  the  older  Members  who  sit  in 
this  small  rectangular  chamber  which 
is  truly  the  hall  of  the  States. 

I  feel  I  speak  for  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  this  country  who  fear  that 
the  milk  their  children  drink  will  be  more 
and  more  contaminated  and  poisoned  if 
the  atmosphere  is  permitted  to  be  pol- 
luted   by    nuclear    explosions    of    4,    6, 
8.  or  20  nuclear  powers,  as  our  Presi- 
dent   said    there    woiild    be    in    1975 
unless  some  treaty  such  as  this  is  rati- 
fied.   I  know  this  treaty  is  not  merely 
good  for  those  fathers  and  mothers  and 
for  their  children.    I  know  this  Is  good 
for  my  four  young  granddaughters,  who 
win  with  others  of  similar  ages  be  the 
trustees  and  guardians  of  this  Nation  in 
a  comparatively  few  years.    I  want  them 
to  live  In  a  coxmtry  which  Is  secure  and 
powerful  as  is  our  country  at  this  time — 
also  in  a  clear  atomsphere  of  i>eace,  in- 
stead of  in  a  grim  period  of  cold  war 
and  international  anarchy.    This  limited 
test  ban  treaty  Is  a  small  step  in  the 
long  journey  for  the  F>eace  of  the  world. 
In  that  hour  of  decision  when  we  are 
asked  to  support  omr  President  and  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
this  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  I  will  sup- 
port   our    President     Every    vote    cast 
against  ratification  will  have  the  same 
power  and  weight  as  every  two  votes 
cast  in  favor  of  ratification.    I  hope  and 
I  believe  that  the  Senate  will  ratify  this 
treaty  by  an  overwhelming  margin  and 
that  we  shall  vote  down  overwhelmingly 
every  amendment  and  reservation. 

We  have  heard  of  some  reservations 
which  will  be  offered.  We  have  seen  the 
letter  written  by  our  President  to  the 
majority  leader  and  minority  leader  of 
the  Senate,  setting  forth  eight  specific 
assurances.  We  have  seen  the  report  of 
the   Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


We  know  there  is  no  necessity  whatso- 
ever for  any  reservations  or  understand- 
ings. We  know  that  if  a  so-called  res- 
ervation were  offered  and  adopted,  it 
would  kill  the  treaty,  since  It  would  then 
be  necessary  to  submit  the  treaty  to  com- 
plete renegotiation. 

I  pray  that  nothing  like  this  will  hap- 
pen. I  feel  certain  it  will  not.  If  our 
Commander-in-Chief,  our  President,  is 
to  be  struck  down  by  a  vote  rejecting  this 
treaty  I  want  no  accusing  fiinger  to  be 
pointed  to  me  that  mine  was  the  as- 
sassin's blow. 

The  treaty  may  not  work.  In  that 
event  our  jwlitical.  military,  and  scien- 
tific leaders  have  assured  us  that  our 
national  security  will  not  have  been  jeop- 
ardized. However,  we  must  allow  our- 
selves the  luxury  of  a  faint  glimmer  of 
hope.    This  treaty  is  just  that. 

Mr.  President,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Ohio  will  vote  to  ratify  this  treaty.  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  step,  however  small,  In 
the  director  of  preserving  a  world  fit  for 
our  children  to  live  in  and  a  step  forward 
In  the  history  of  human  civilization. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  srield  first  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  GRumnNGl. 
Before  doing  so.  in  view  of  the  colloquy 
which  occurred  immediately  before  I 
obtained  the  floor,  and  the  reference 
that  was  made  to  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  let 
me  say  that  for  most  of  my  adult  life  I 
have  been  a  trial  lawyer.  When  I  rep- 
resented a  losing  side,  and  had  one  posi- 
tive witness,  though  his  testimony  may 
be  rebuted  by  all  the  opposing  witnesses, 
I  liked  to  emphasize  his  testimony.  This 
appears  to  be  the  case  with  opponents  of 
the  treaty  and  their  star  witness,  Dr. 
Teller. 

In  reading  the  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I  dis- 
covered that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chuuch]  oblit- 
erated the  validity  and  force  of  Dr. 
Teller's  testimony,  in  the  questions  he 
asked  him,  by  using  certain  quotations 
from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Teller  himself. 
The  Senator  asked  Dr.  Teller: 

I  have  before  me  some  quotations  from 
writings  that  you  have  published  In  that 
Interval  between  the  BUenhower  adminis- 
tration and  the  present  time — that  are  per- 
tinent to  the  Inquiry  today — the  statements 
which  you  have  made.  I  would  like  to  Iden- 
tify them  for  you  and  read  them  to  you.  I 
have  four  and  since  they  are  all  related  In  a 
sense,  let  me  read  the  four  and  then  you  can 
make  such  conunent  as  you  care  to  make 
about  them. 

The  first  Is  an  excerpt  from  an  article  of 
yours  entitled  "The  Issues  of  Peace,"  which 
was  published  In  the  BuUetln  of  Atomic 
Scientists  In  June  of  1900.  and  appears  on 
page  aos,  In  which  you  say.  and  I  quote: 

"I  say  that  we  can  stop  niidear  testing  In 
the  atmosphere.  We  may  do  this  xinllater- 
aUy.  We  can  then  challenge  the  Russians 
to  follow  suit  even  if  they  won't  sign  a 
treaty." 

That  ends  the  quote. 

The  second  quote  Is  from  an  article  of 
yours  which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Brenlng  Star  in  August  of  IMO  trom  which  I 
quote  as  foUows: 

"We  should  renoxmee  nuclear  waapons 
tests  In  the  atmosphere.  We  should  chal- 
lenge the  Russians  to  do  likewise  and  we 
should  use  our  Influence  In  the  United  Na- 


tions to  prevent  atmospheric  weapons  tests 
by  all  nations." 

That  ends  the  quote. 

From  the  same  article  there  Is  a  second 
quote  as  follows : 

"All  developments  of  nuclear  explosives 
which  are  really  necessary  can  be  carried  out 
by  methods  which  will  not  contribute  to. the 
contemtnation  of  the  air.  We  can  continue 
the  development  of  nuclear  weapons  without 
causing  any  further  contact  of  human  beings 
with  radioactivity." 

In  other  words,  imderground  testing. 

Then  the  Senator  from  Idaho  pro- 
pounded the  final  question  to  the  wit- 
ness, reading  an  extract  from  the 
"Legacy  of  Hiroshima,"  Dr.  Teller's 
book,  published  in  1962: 

Is  an  effective  test  ban  possible?  In  the 
atmosphere  and  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  yes.  In  these  areas  the  biosphere, 
the  sphere  of  Uvlng  beings,  violations  of 
a  test  ban  could  be  detected. 

Those  four  quotations  from  Dr.  Tel- 
ler's writing  were  used  in  questioning 
the  witness.  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
had  asked  him  how  he  could  reconcile 
those  statements  with  his  present  at- 
titude.   The  witness  said: 

The  simple  answer  to  yoxir  question  Is 
don't  reconcile  them.  They  are  contradic- 
tory. 

He  went  on  to  say  this: 

Now,  after  having  eliminated  a  small  part 
of  the  contradiction.  I  want  simply  and 
completely  to  say  that  the  biggest  part  of 
the  contradiction  remains  and  Is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  :Miat  I  have  changed  my 
mind. 

I  ask  those  who  will  quote  this  same 
doctor  in  support  of  their  position 
against  this  limited  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty.  Is  it  not  just  as  likely  that  a 
year  from  now,  or  two  years  from  now, 
he  may  again  say,  "I  have  changed  my 
mind"  and  he  may  say  it  rather  sheep- 
ishly? 

It  is  my  belief  and  my  fervent  hope 
that  more  thsm  80  Senators  will  vote  to 
ratify  the  limited  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  and  take  this  important  first  step 
forward  toward  peace. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  congratulate  my 
able  and  distinguished  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Ohio,  cm  the  con- 
structive, well-reasoned,  and  farsighted 
presentation  of  his  views  on  the  test 
ban  treaty.  I  am  confident  that  he  rep- 
resents the  views  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people.  The 
test  ban  treaty  is  one  of  the  great 
achievements  of  our  time,  whatever  may 
be  the  ultimate  resiUt. 

As  the  junior  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
so  well  pointed  out,  if  we  merely  suc- 
ceed for  a  time  in  stopping  the  poisonous 
fallout,  which  may  destroy  the  health 
and  happiness  of  coimtless  people  for 
generations  to  come,  we  shall  have 
achieved  a  success;  but  I  am  confident, 
as  he  is,  that  this  is  an  important  step 
forward.  I  think  the  Senator  lias  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  discussion,  and 
I  congratulate  and  commend  him  for 

it. 

Mr.  1|OUNO  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  raise 
the  point  of  order  that  the  Senate  Is  not 
In  order.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  has  the  floor 
and  can  yield  only  for  a  question. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield  to  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell]. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  Senators  asking  ques- 
tions of  a  speaker,  but  I  do  object  to 
the  irregular  practice  of  passing  out  time 
by  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  also  ob- 
ject to  the  practice  of  requesting  and 
obtaining  time  3  or  4  days  in  advance 
in  the  case  of  a  Senator  who  wishes  to 
leave  the  Senate  and  not  be  in  the  Cham- 
ber, thus  being  able  to  go  off  stxnewhere 
else.  I  believe  the  time  has  come  when 
we  should  observe  the  regular  order  in 
the  Senate.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  practice  of  passing  out  time  days 
In  advance  for  speakers  on  the  floor  Is 
contributing  to  the  breakdown  of  the 
legislative  processes  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  the  floor,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  the  floor.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont  be 
placed  in  the  Rccoas  after  my  state- 
ment.   

The  PRESTDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.    I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  tJKEH.  I  realise  that  practically 
everything  that  can  be  said  on  the  treaty 
has  been  said. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Soiator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKOi.    I  yield. 


LncmXO  DKBATX 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  minoritar 
leader  and  myself  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
^^^ftr><mfMi*-/'.nniM»nt  request  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  will  be  read 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  imanimous -consent  request  was 
read,  as  follows: 


OrdenA.  Tbak.  eOBCtlve  on  MoiMUy,  8ep- 
ttmtMT  at.  IMS.  at  the  ooncIucloD  of  routine 
mocnlag  buatnMa,  during  the  further  con- 
ddersUon  at  tta*  treaty  on  nuclear  test  ban 
(Sz.  M.  >8th  Ck>ng.,  let  sees.) ,  debate  on  any 
amendment  or  preamble  to  tbe  resolution  at 
ratification,  motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to 
1  hour,  to  be  equally  dlTlded  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  of  any  such  a  proposal  or  mo- 
tl<Mi  and  the  majority  leader:  Provided,  That 
In  the  event  the  majority  leader  Is  In  favor 
of  any  such  a  proposition,  the  time  In  oppo- 
sition thereto  shaU  be  controlled  by  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  some  Senator  designated  by 
him:  Provided  further.  That  no  amendment 
that  la  not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the 
said  resehitkja  shall  be  received.  All  reeer- 
vktlona  or  onderatandlnga  already  printed 
tiiaU  b«  deaiBMl  germane. 

Oriertd  fnrthmr.  That  on  the  question  at 
the  final  nmmiiit  to  the  resolution  ot  rati- 
fication debate  shall  be  limited  to  8  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled,  respec- 
tively, by  the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
or  someone  designated  by  them:  Provided, 


Tt«at  the  said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may, 
frckn  the  time  under  their  control  on  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution,  allot  additional 
tlxae  to  any  Senates  during  the  consideration 
of  any  of  the  above  proposaU :  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  a  final  vote  on  the  adoption  of 
th#  resolution  of  ratification  shall  be  taken 
at  10  ana.  Tuesday,  September  24,  1963. 

Ordered  further.  That  the  Senate  shall  con- 
vetie  at  10  ajn.  on  September  23,  1963,  and 
»:$0  a.m.  on  September  24,  1963. 

trhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  miist 
ot^ect.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  majority 
leader  if  there  is  aii^  binding  under- 
standing as  to  when  the  time  for  debate 
on  the  treaty  shall  be  used. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  I  understand 
the  unanimous-consent  request,  that 
would  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders.  I  assure  the 
Senator  from  Nebrasica  that,  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned — I  believe  I  speak  for  the 
minority  leader  also — we  will  do  the  best 
we  can,  within  reasonable  limits,  to  bring 
th|e  reservations  and  understandings  to 
a  tote  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  reserve 
thie  time  on  the  treaty  for  later  in  the 
d«y. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  there  any  under- 
standing as  to  the  order  in  which  the 
reservations  will  be  called  up? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Seiuitor  from  Arizona 
[lir.  GoLowATUt].  if  he  has  not  done  so 
already,  will  submit  his  reservation  today 
and  speak  on  it  tomorrow  or  Friday,  and 
thiat  it  is  his  intention  to  call  it  up  the 
fitfst  thing  on  Monday  morning  next. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  May  I  inquire  whether 
I  correctly  understand  that  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  is  that  the  yea- 
a4d-nay  vote  on  the  treaty  itself  will  be 
at  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday  next? 

Jylr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
Ttie  purpose  of  convening  at  9:30  ajn. 
on  Tuesday  is  to  give  every  Senator  an 
oi^rtunity  to  be  present.  The  vote  will 
oQcur  one-half  hour  after  the  Senate 
convenes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  must  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
sTiggest  that  the  time  for  the  vote  on  the 
treaty  on  Tuesday  be  changed  from  10 
a^n.  to  11  ajn.,  and  that  the  time  of 
convening  on  Tuesday  morning  be  10:30 
instead  of  9:30. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  agreement,  as  modified? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Sfnator  has  reference  to  the  final  vote 
oft  the  resolution  of  ratification.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
miy  right  to  object  only  to  inquire  about 
the  votes  on  the  other  motions  and  reser- 
vtticms  and  amendments.  Is  it  expected 
tHat  there  will  be  yea-and-nay  votes  on 
llonday,  or  would  It  be  possible  to  com- 
plete the  debate  on  the  reservations  and 
to  have  the  yea-and-nay  votes  come  on 
Tuesday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  response  to  the 
qiuestlon  raised  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee,  I  should 
Uke  to  say  that  arriving  at  this  unani- 
mous-eonsent  request  has  taken  a  great 
dfftl  of  time.  It  has  taken  a  great  deal 
o|  time  to  negotiate.    It  Is  anticipated 


that  the  debate  on  the  treaty  wovild  be 
cleared  by  Monday  night;  and  that  the 
votes  would  be  taken  on  the  reservations, 
understandings,  and  so  forth,  if  re- 
quested, on  Monday,  thereby  getting 
them  out  of  the  way.  so  that  when  the 
Senate  met  on  Tuesday,  it  would  be  for 
the  purpose  of  voting  on  the  treaty. 

Mr.  GORE.  Then  all  Senators  may  be 
on  notice  that  there  may  be  yea-and-nay 
votes  on  amendments,  reservations,  and 
interpretations? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.   Not  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Reservations. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Reservations,  under- 
standings, or  preambles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all.  I  believe  it  should  be  made  clear 
that  on  a  reservation  1  hour  of  debate 
will  be  allowed,  a  half  hour  on  each  side. 
Is  that  correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  the  discussions  on 
the  proposed  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment It  was  fully  understood  that  no 
intervening  business  of  any  kind  what- 
soever would  be  brought  up,  including 
any  calendar  business,  until  the  treaty 
had  been  disposed  of.    Is  ttiat  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct.  If 
on  Monday  additional  time  is  needed  on 
the  treaty,  we  shall  be  happy  to  do  our 
best  to  comply  with  such  requests. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  agreement  as  modified  Is  entered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  congratulate  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders. 

The  unanimous-consent  request,  as 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows : 

UKAKIMOUS-CONSKNT  AOKZKUZMT 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 23.  1963,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  business,  during  the  further  con- 
sideration Of  the  treaty  on  the  nuclear  test 
ban  (Be.  IC,  SSth  Cong..  Ut  sees.) ,  debate  on 
any  amendment  or  preamble  to  the  resolu- 
tion <tf  ratification,  motion,  or  appeal,  ex- 
cept a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be 
limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  mover  of  any  such  a  pro- 
posal or  motion  and  the  majority  leader: 
Provided,  Thtit  In  the  event  the  majority 
leader  Is  In  favor  of  any  such  a  proposition, 
the  time  In  opposition  thereto  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  the  minority  leader  or  some  Sen- 
ator designated  by  him:  Provided  further. 
That  no  amendment  that  Is  not  germane  to 
the  provisions  of  the  said  resolution  shall 
be  received.  All  reservations  or  understand- 
ings already  printed  shall  be  deemed  ger- 
mane. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  agreement  to  the  resolution  of  rati- 
fication, debate  shall  be  limited  to  6  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled,  respec- 
tively, by  tbe  majority  and  minority  leaders 
or  someone  designated  by  them:  Provided, 
That  the  said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may. 
from  the  time  under  their  control  on  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution,  allot  additional 
tUne  to  any  Senator  during  the  consideration 
of  any  of  the  above  proposals:  Provided  fut' 
ther.  That  a  ftnal  vote  on  adoption  at  the 
resolution  of  ratification  shall  be  taken  at 
11  ajn.  Tuesday,  September  24,  1963. 

Ordered  further.  That  the  Senate  shall 
convene  at  10  ajn.  on  September  2S,  196S, 
and  10:30  a.m.  on  Septmnber  34,  1963. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  realize 
that  not  much  more  can  be  said  either 
for  or  against  the  approval  of  the  par- 
tial test  ban  treaty.  However,  there  are 
two  or  three  items  on  which  I  should  like 
to  comment  briefiy  at  this  time. 

On  September  11,  the  minority  leader, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dihksen].  made  a  remarkable 
speech  in  this  Chamber.  In  his  speech, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  read  a  clear- 
cut  statement  from  President  Kennedy 
which  should  have  reassured  all  but 
those   who   are   determined  not   to   be 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  then  an- 
nounced his  unequivocal  support  for  the 
test  ban  treaty  without  reservations.  It 
was  an  inteUigent  speech  for  it  reflected 
the  fact  that  Its  author  had  studied 
without  stint  all  the  arguments  and  facts 
which  have  been  presented  for  and 
against  this  treaty. 

It  was  a  fair  and  honorable  speech, 
for  the  Senator  from  Illinois  did  not 
hesitate  to  give  the  opponents  of  the 
treaty  the  ben^t  of  every  doubt  which 
they  may  hold  in  arriving  at  their  own 
decision. 

It  was  a  courageous  speech,  for  the 
minority  leader  must  surely  have  known 
that  it  would  bring  down  on  his  head  the 
curse  of  the  emotionally  mihtant  ele- 
ment of  our  society. 

Emring  the  course  of  his  speech,  Sen- 
ator DiRKSKN  made  reference  to  the  large 
amount  of  mail  he  has  received  on  this 
issue.  My  own  mail  on  the  test  ban 
treaty  has  been  quite  heavy  though  not 
recordbreaking  in  volume.  It  has  been 
recordbreaking  in  one  respect,  how- 
ever: At  no  time  in  my  recollection  has 
the  mail  on  any  issue  before  Congress 
contained  so  many  threats  and  vitupera- 
tions as  that  of  the  last  few  weeks, 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  mos*  of  the 
opposition  to  the  treaty  comes  from 
conscientious  people.  These  people 
really  believe  that  the  risk  involved  in 
the  treaty  does  outweigh  any  possible 
benefits.  Others  have  been  the  victims 
of  plausible  sounding  propaganda. 

The  coimtry  is  being  fiooded  by  cir- 
c\ilars  purportedly  issued  by  organiza- 
tions with  highly  respectable  sounding 
names,  but  which  are  unknown  to  official 
Government  agencies.  These  circulars 
contain  inflammatory  statements  in- 
tended to  make  the  reader  hate  the  word 
"peace"  and  all  those  who  dare  to  advo- 
cate it.  They  even  go  so  far  as  to  imply 
,  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  opposed 
to  the  treaty  and  that  those  who  do  not 
help  him  kill  it  are  either  blind  or 
disloyaL 

To  date,  I  have  received  many  com- 
munications for  and  against  the  treaty. 
Counting  those  from  California  and 
Texas,  which  appear  to  be  largely  or- 
ganizational mail,  I  would  say  that  60 
percent  of  them  are  in  opposition  to  the 
treaty.  The  mail  from  New  England 
will  nm  80  percent  or  better  in  favor 
of  the  treaty. 

Before  this  treaty  is  voted  on.  I  expect  I 
will  have  received  many  more  protests 
against  it — at  least  one  outfit  is  advis- 
ing Its  members  and  sympathizers  to 
smother  me  with  protests. 

These  protests  might  seem  quite  for- 
midable indeed  were  it  not  for  the  fact 


that  190  million  people  In  America  have 
not  protested  the  test  ban  treaty  in  spite 
of  the  propaganda  to  which  they  are 
subjected. 

So  long  as  190  million  Americans  have 
confidence  enough  In  Congress  to  leave 
the  decision  to  us.  I  shall  believe  that 
most  of  them  are  not  opposed  to  the 
very  small  step  toward  peace  which  this 
treaty  represents. 

In  advocating  the  approval  of  the 
treaty,  the  minority  leader  was  repre- 
senting the  official  position  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  and  I  believe  also  the 
opinion  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  American  public. 

The  Republican  platform  of  1960 
stated: 


We  are  similarly  ready  to  negotiate  and 
to  institute  realisUc  methods  and  safeguards 
for  disarmament,  and  for  the  suspension  of 
nuclear  tests.  We  advocate  an  early  agree- 
ment by  all  naUons  to  forego  nuclear  tests 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  suspension  of 
other  tests  as  verification  techniques  permit. 
We  support  the  President  in  any  decision  he 
may  make  to  reevalxiate  the  question  of  re- 
sumption of  xmderground  nuclear  explosions 
testing,  if  the  Geneva  Conference  falls  to 
produce  a  satUfactory  agreement.  We  have 
deep  concern  about  the  mounting  nuclear 
arms  race.  This  concern  leads  us  to  seek 
disarmament  and  nuclear  agreements.  And 
an  equal  concern  to  protect  all  peoples  from 
nuclear  danger,  leads  ub  to  Insist  that  such 
agreements  have  adequate  safeguards. 


That  statement  was  not  merely  a  cam- 
paign promise.  It  was  a  serious  effort  to 
put  the  party  on  record  as  urging  a  world 
without  war. 

It  was  intended  to  tell  the  world  that 
the  Republican  Party  is  not  the  party  of 
fear.  It  was  intended  to  express  the 
hope  of  the  party  that  there  need  be  no 
more  Hiroshimas  with  their  ghastly  toll 
of  horror  and  death. 

I  do  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  teAT  is 
at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the  opposition 
to  the  treaty — not  alone  the  fear  of  los- 
ing one's  life  through  enemy  Instruments 
of  destruction,  but  the  fear  that  from 
this    very   smaU   first   step   there   may 
«nerge  a  changing  pattern  in  the  world, 
a  pattern  from  which  may  be  molded  a 
world  of  universal  law  rather  than  uni- 
versal war  and  preparation  for  such  war. 
If  we  should  find  ourselves  in  a  posi- 
tion of  not  havirxg  to  be  constantly  pre- 
paring for  war.  it  would  indeed  change 
the  pattern  of  our  national  economy.    A 
substantial  part  of  our  gross  national 
product  is  generated  directly  and  indi- 
rectly from  arms  production  and  pre- 
paration for  possible  war.    This  business 
has    always    been    profitable    In    many 
countries. 

I  can  well  understand  the  fears  of 
management,  investors,  and  employees 
that  their  business,  their  incomes,  and 
their  Jobs  might  be  curtailed  if  the  seed 
planted  by  the  treaty  should  grow  to 
greater  proportions. 

However,  I  feel  that  this  fear  which  is 
reflected  in  some  of  the  letters  I  receive 
is  unwarranted  as  far  as  the  test  ban 
treaty  is  concerned. 

Secretary  McNamara  has  already  an- 
nounced his  intentions  to  ask  for  more 
money  for  next  year  rather  than  leas. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  possibiUty  that 
appropriations  for  defense  purposes  will 
be  materially  reduced  by  Congress  in  the 


foreseeable  future.  Costs  of  the  Defense 
Department  have  increased  $8  billion  in 
the  last  2  years  and  we  will  be  very  lucky 
if  this  sharp  increase  does  not  continue. 
We  have  been  living  on  borrowed 
money  and  borrowed  time  for  many 
years.  The  danger  to  our  political  sys- 
tem today  is  probably  greater  from 
monetary  disaster  or  internal  disturb- 
aiices  or  a  continued  deterioration  of 
goverrunental  processes  than  it  is  from 
an  enemy  attack  from  the  outside. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked  about 
the  relative  strength  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  Russia  in  the  various  phases  of  nu- 
clear weaponry  both  offensive  and  defen- 
sive. No  one.  not  even  Mr.  Khrushchev 
or  our  own  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  can  an- 
swer that  question  accurately  without  a 
detailed  examination  of  data  furnished 
by  the  other  side,  a  situation  which  Is  not 
likely  to  happen. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  neither 
Russian  or  the  United  States  has  or  is 
likely  to  develop  airtight  defense  agaOnst 
delivery  of  bombs  of  1  to  &0  megatons  or 
even  more. 

We  do  know  the  probable  effect  of 
bombs  of  various  strength  exploding  at 
different  altitudes. 

We  do  know  that  a  10-megaton  bomb 
would  destroy  virtually  all  buildings 
within  a  distance  of  8  miles  from  the 
point  of  explosion. 

We  do  know  that  the  same  explosion 
would  reduce  to  cinders  every  human  be- 
ing exposed  within  this  area  irrespective 
of  race,  creed,  color,  or  station  in  life. 

We  do  know  that  a  10-megaton  bomb 
would  start  fires  for  a  distance  of  30 
miles  from  the  seat  of  the  explosion. 

We  do  know  that  a  nuclear  bomb  ex- 
plosion would  bum  the  retinas  of  every 
living  being  who  happened  to  witness  the 
explosion  from  distances  of  up  to  500 
miles  depending  on  the  altitude  of  the 
explosion,  thus  causing  total  or  partial 
blindness. 

We  do  know  that  the  explosion  of  a 
10-megaton  bomb  would  cause  first-de- 
gree bxims  on  any  unprotected  person 
within  a  distance  of  35  miles,  and  second 
degree  bums  to  a  distance  of  25  miles. 

We  do  know  that  the  fallout  from  the 
explosion  of  a  20-megaton  bomb  would 
drift  downwind  for  a  distance  of  over 
300  miles,  sentencirw  all  people  In  its 
path  to  incurable  miaery  for  such  life 
as  might  remain  to  them. 

We  do  know— everyone  of  us  within 
his  own  heart— that  unless  the  nations 
now  possessing  the  nuclear  bomb  make  a 
determined  and  sincere  effort  to  prevent 
its  use,  the  time  will  com^— and  it  may 
come  quickly— when  this  weapon  wiU  be 
tested  on  human  Urgets. 

This  limited  test  ban  treaty  In  Itsell 
does  not  and  will  not  prevent  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  by  one  ruition  upon  an- 
other.   It  is  not  Intended  to. 

It  will,  however,  serve  as  a  faint  ray  of 
hope  to  the  world  that  the  nations  now 
possessing  the  bomb  are  well  aware  of  ite 
power  to  destroy  the  progress  which 
mankind  has  made  over  tens  of  centuries 
and  that  those  nations  will  try  to  prevent 
a  holocaust  on  earth. 

Approval  of  the  treaty  win  mean  that 
a  dozen  other  nations  that  have  the 
means  and  the  know-how  to  make  nu- 
clear bombs  will  not  attempt  to  do  so. 
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Not  all  the  nations  on  earth  will  sign 
this  treaty.    A  half  dozen  will  refuse. 

The  vote  of  the  Senate  will  tell  the 
world  whether  the  United  States  stands 
with  most  of  the  nations  of  the  earth 
or  whether  we  stand  in  company  with 
only  Red  China.  Prance,  Albania,  and 
Cuba  in  our  opposition. 

Mr  President,  with  due  regard  for  the 
sincerity  of  those  who  wiU  vote  agaiiist 
the  partial  test  ban  treaty  and  with  full 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
risks,  particularly  the  risk  of  "euphoria," 
as  well  as  advanUges  involved,  I  will  say 
that  since  the  treaty  was  submitted  to 
committees  of  Congress  on  July  23  and 
24  no  evidence  has  been  presented  to 
convince  me  that  the  advantages  do  not 
far  outweigh  the  risks. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  trust  that 
we  may  have  a  nearly  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Senate  in  favor  of  this  first  short 
hopeful  step  on  a  long,  long  journey  to 

peace. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  most  highly  the  sound,  solid, 
and  statesmanlike  speech  just  delivered 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont,  the  ranking  RepubUcan  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  He  is  not  noted  for 
sensationalism.  He  is  sober  and  hard- 
working. He  attended  the  meetings  of 
the  three  committees  during  the  course 
of  their  consideration  of  the  treaty.  He 
always  renders  a  distinct  service  to  the 
Senate,  to  his  State,  and  to  the  Nation. 

I  express  to  him  my  personal  thanks 
for  the  fine  speech  he  has  made,  and 
acknowledge  that  it  is  another  of  the 
many  important  contributions  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  has  made  during  his 
22  years  of  service  in  the  Senate.  I 
commend  him. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  I  know  of  no  one  whose  ap- 
proval I  would  rather  have. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  should  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  Ehiring  the 
committee's  consideration  of  the  treaty, 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  rendered 
most  valuable  service — as  he  always 
does.  Not  only  did  he  make  the  motion 
that  the  treaty  be  reported  from  the 
committee  to  the  Senate,  but — in  addi- 
tion, and  in  particular — he  also  made 
the  motion  that  it  be  reported  without 
reservation.  In  my  opinion,  that  en- 
abled the  committee  to  avoid  a  great 
deal  of  struggle,  difficulty,  and  delay  in 
dealing  with  possible  reservations. 

Therefore,  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  of  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  a  senior  member, 
I  am  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  what 
he  has  done  to  make  the  work  of  the 
committee  move  along  in  a  reasonably 
efBcient  way.  His  assistance  has  been  of 
vital  Importance  in  connection  with 
bringing  the  treaty  before  the  Senate. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  service  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  both  in  connection  with 
this  treaty  and  in  connection  with  all 
the  other  important  business  of  the  Sen- 
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ate. !  I  appreciate  particularly  his  most 
valuable  service  in  connection  with  the 
treaty;  and  I  am  sxire  the  country  will, 
too. 

Mt".  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  Let  me  say  that  if  any 
guilt  is  connected  with  the  activities  he 
has  described.  I  plead  guilty.  However. 
I  must  confess  that  my  principal  interest 
was  to  have  the  treaty  reported  from  the 
committee  and  before  the  Senate,  so 
the  Senate  could  Uke  action  on  it.  and 
then  could  proceed  to  the  transaction 
of  its  other  business.  That  may  have 
beei>  a  selfish  motive;  but.  at  the  same 
timt.  I  thoroughly  believe  in  the  state- 
ment I  have  made,  and  also  in  the  ad- 
visability of  obtaining  overwhelming  ap- 
protal  by  the  Seruite  of  the  test  ban 
treaty  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  most  fortu- 
nate that  the  Senator's  personal  wishes 
and  interests  happen  to  coincide  with 
the  national  interest.  I  know  of  no  hap- 
piet  combination. 

I4r.  COOPER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Seruator  from  Vermont  yield? 
Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 
I4r.  COOPER.     Mr.  President.  I  con- 
sider it  a  great  privilege  to  have  heard 
the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
I  know  that  all  of  us  are  naturally  con- 
certed about  our  position  in  regard  to 
the  treaty.     It  gives  me— and  I  know  it 
givw    the    Senate — greater    confidence 
and  assurance  to  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  the  ranking  RepubUcan 
me^nber  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mitjtee,  and  a  man  of  soimd  and  practical 
judgment,  has  decided  to  support  it. 

Of  coiu-se.  the  imknown  always  gives 
cause  for  concern;  but  the  risk  of  nuclear 
war  is  known,  and  I  believe  it  also  gives 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  cause  for 
concern. 

l»Ir.  AIKEN.  Yes.  I  feel  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is — as  usual — 
correct  in  his  analysis  of  the  situation. 
It  Is  fear  that  prompts  the  opposition 
to  the  treaty:  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
th0  same  fear  or  apprehension  is  held  by 
pe<)ple  in  other  countries — probably  in- 
cliiiing  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  I  feel 
thit  we  always  live  in  the  shadow  of 
fefir  of  some  kind.  However,  the  fear  of 
a  nuclear  war  seems  to  transcend  most 
of  the  other  fears  that  have  been 
dreamed  up  over  the  centuries  and  dur- 
ing many  generations.  It  is  in  the  hope 
of  taking  a  very  small,  first  step  toward 
allaying  this  fear  and  toward  making 
it  more  bearable  that  we  are  supporting 
this  partial  test  ban  treaty.  . 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  hope — and  I  am  sure 
thfe  Senator  from  Vermont  does,  too — 
thlit  not  only  will  it  be  a  first  step,  but 
it  will  also  lead  ultimately  to  a  com- 
pletely enforcible  ban  on  all  nuclear 
te$ting.  including  testing  under  ground, 
and  it  also  ultimately  will  bring  to  an 
end  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  share  the  hope  of  the 
S^ator  from  Kentucky  that  this  is  only 
a  first  step;  but  I  fear  that  future  steps 
probably  will  be  equally  as  difficult,  if 
not  more  so.  and  that  they  may  be  longer 
inl  cconlng  to  realization. 

jHowever,  if  we  once  give  up  hope  and 
giVe  up  the  effort  to  achieve  a  world 
w:  thout  war — particularly,  a  world  with- 


out nuclear  war— we  have  a  right  to  be 
very  discoursiged. 

I  do  not  believe  the  world  has  given 
up  hope.  Of  course,  as  I  have  said,  every 
Senators  office  has  received  probably 
from  2.000  to  10,000  conununications  on 
the  subject  of  the  test  ban  treaty.  Pos- 
sibly the  majority  have  been  received 
from  the  two  States  in  which  apparently 
the  opposition  is  well  organized. 

However,  I  believe  we  find  a  hopeful 
sign  in  the  fact  that  more  than  190  mil- 
lion of  the  American  people  have  not 
written  to  Senators  about  the  treaty,  and 
are  willing  to  leave  the  decision  to  the 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
Is  now  concluding  a  thorough,  exhaustive 
debate  on  the  ratification  of  the  partial 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

In  the  back  of  many  of  our  minds  is 
the  thought  that  if  we  do  not  do  some- 
thing to  prevent  our  present  Interna- 
tional atomic  "danse  macabre"  upon  the 
precipice  of  nuclear  coannlhllation,  one 
of  the  dancers  will  make  the  inevitable 
slight  misstep  and  fall  Into  the  crater's 
abyss,  and  that  one  will  not  be  immo- 
lated alone. 

It  has  been  brought  out  that  the  So- 
viet Union  could  conceivably  cheat  and 
engage  in  small  covert  tests.  Then,  too, 
we  have  examined  the  record  of  the  So- 
viets with  regard  to  the  scrupulousness 
with  which  they  have  honored  past  ob- 
ligations, and  we  have  found  them 
lacking. 

As  opposed  to  these  risks,  however,  we 
are  presented  with  mounting  evidence  of 
the  apparent  adequacy  of  our  present  de- 
fense pasture. 

Secretary  McNamara  has  stated  une- 
quivocally that  we  now  have  the  capac- 
ity to  absorb  a  full-scale  nuclear  attack 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  still  destroy 
them  in  retaliation.  They,  too,  presum- 
ably have  a  similar  capacity. 

To  put  the  matter  in  different  terms, 
the  estimated  total  explosive  power  of 
the  combined  nuclear  stockpile  now  held 
by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion adds  up  to  approximately  50  bil- 
lion tons  of  TNT.  which  is  enough  to  put 
a  10-ton  bomb  over  the  head  of  each  hu- 
man being  in  the  world. 

We  have  now  the  actual  numerical 
edge  in  tests  in  that  the  total  number  of 
announced  nuclear  tests  conducted  by 
the  West  has  been  315,  while  those  con- 
ducted by  the  Soviet  Union  have  been 
estimated  at  126.  Here  we  find  the  West 
with  a  numerical  superiority  over  the  So- 
viet Union  in  testing  experience.  Of 
these  totals,  the  West  conducted  213 
which  emitted  radiation  into  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  Soviet  Union  125,  accord- 
ing to  Western  estimates. 

The  continuous  injection  into  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  poisonous  strontium  90, 
resulting  from  atomic  tests,  has  already 
gone  higher  than  we  as  parents,  and  as 
progenitors  of  yet  unborn  generations, 
can  permit. 

The  political  platforms  of  both  the 
Democratic  and  the  Republican  parties 
have  called  for  the  ending  of  atmospher- 
ic nuclear  testing  along  the  lines  of  the 
treaty  we  presently  have  under  consid- 
eration. Specifically,  the  1960  Demo- 
cratic platform  supports  "means  for 
ending    nuclear    tests    under    workable 
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safeguards."  And  the  1960  Republican 
platform  reads  "we  advocate  an  early 
agreement  by  all  nations  to  forgo  nuclear 
tests  in  the  atmosphere." 

The  treaty  upon  which  we  are  now  be- 
ing asked  to  give  our  advice  and  con- 
sent does  just  what  both  our  parties' 
platforms  seek.  In  fact,  not  to  approve 
it  would  be  a  breach  of  faith  with  our 
people. 

In  this  regard,  and  transcending  na- 
tional politics,  was  the  eloquent  plea  to 
consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratification 
of  the  minority  leader.  Senator  Dirksen. 
who  placed  his  honor,  his  principles,  and 
his  belief  above  limitations  of  partisan 
consideration  or  the  possible  results  of 
mailbag  pressures. 

There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  as 
to  the  overaU  advantage  to  the  United 
States  and  to  mankind— for  we  cannot 
truthfully  separate  ourselves  from  man- 
kind—of ratifying  the  treaty.  In  the 
course  of  the  debate.  I  have  sought  con- 
tinously  to  understand  the  arguments  of 
the  opponents  of  the  treaty.  I  do  under- 
stand and  realize  these  arguments  are 
presented  in  good  faith  and  are  based  on 
points  of  valid  criticism.  Yet.  I  contmue 
to  believe  that  the  benefits  of  ratifica- 
tion far  outweigh  rejection  and  I  look 
forward  gladly  and  proudly  to  voting  for 
the  treaty's  ratification. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  in  ris- 
ing to  speak  on  whether  or  not  the  Sen- 
ate should  advise  and  consent  to  this 
treaty.  I  speak  for  no  one  but  myself.  I 
realize  that  I  must  search  my  mmd  and 
heart  and  assume  the  responsibiUty. 
The  future  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  hope  of  establishing 
a  Just  and  lasting  peace  have  been  my 
guidelines. 

In  my  opinion,  every  Member  or  tne 
U.S.  Senate  is  acting  with  integrity  and 
with  the  highest  sense  of  patriotism.  I 
disagree  violently  with  some  of  their 
positions,  including  utterances  that  have 
been  made  concerning  further  steps  to 
be  taken.  But.  my  challenge  goes  to 
their  strategy  and  to  the  wisdom  of  their 
proposals  for  dealing  with  the  Commu- 
nists and  not  to  their  motives.  All  I  ask 
of  those  in  the  Senate  and  throvighout 
the  land  who  disagree  with  me  is  to 
grant  to  me  the  same  recognition  of 
honesty  of  purpose. 

I  yield  to  no  American  in  my  dread 
of  war  and  my  desire  for  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace.  I  served  in  Congress  through 
two  wars,  when  the  draft  calls  were 
heavy  and  the  casualty  notices  were 
numerous. 

All  of  us  have  seen  the  relentless 
march  of  communism.  All  of  us  have 
witnessed  the  expansion  of  atheistic, 
imperialistic,  cruel  and  destructive  com- 
munism, the  takeover  of  miUions  of 
square  miles  of  the  earth's  surface  and 
the  bonding  of  millions  of  helpless  peo- 
ple into  slavery.  I.  too.  have  observed 
these  things  and  I  want  to  act  in  the  best 
interests  of  my  country  above  all  else. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
Imposes  upon  this  Senate  the  power  and 
responsibility  to  assist  in  making  treat- 
ies. Our  powers  and  responsibilities  are 
not  limited  to  ratifying  the  act  of  the 
Chief  Executive  nor  can  we  discharge 
those  responsibilities  by  merely  respond- 
ing to  world  propaganda  forces. 


In  debating  this  treaty  there  are  many 
points  to  consider.  There  are  a  few  very 
fundamental  questions  that  must  be^ 
asked.  Will  this  treaty  bring  a  just  and 
enduring  peace  to  our  country  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  world?  Will  it  lessen  the 
strength  of  the  United  States  as  a  force 
for  maintaining  the  peace?  To  repeat, 
will  it  aid  or  hinder  this  Nation's  leader- 
ship in  the  free  world's  defense?  Can  we 
serve  the  interests  of  our  country  by 
embracing  Russia  in  a  solemn  treaty? 
Will  the  Communists  honor  the  treaty? 
Are  there  other  overriding  considerations 
such  as  the  danger  of  radioactive  fallout 
so  parsonoimt  as  to  persuade  us  to  accept 
a  treaty  if  otherwise  it  is  not  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  United  States? 

I,  too,  have  attended  the  committee 
hearings,  both  open  and  executive.  I. 
too.  have  read  secret  testimony  taken 
in  committees  when  I  was  not  present. 
I,  too,  have  sought  the  wisest  counsel 
that  I  can  find. 

First,  let  us  consider  what  it  is  that 
maintains  the  peace.  We  have  seen 
coxmtry  after  country  go  under  the  heel 
of  the  Communist  tyrants.  There  is  a 
long  list  of  them.  I  call  attention  to  the 
cruelty,  the  murder,  and  the  treachery 
of  the  Communist  attack  upon  Hungary 
only  a  few  years  ago.  We  have  witnessed 
helpless  people  succumb  to  the  might  of 
the  atheistic  Communists.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  establishment  of  a  Communist 
beachhead  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  in 
Cuba.  We  have  read  about  the  ill-fated 
Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion  that  failed,  not  be- 
cause it  lacked  in  hope  or  good  inten- 
tions, but  because  it  lacked  the  necessary 
military  strength  to  make  it  succeed. 

Following  World  War  n  the  leaders  of 
our  Government  did  collaborate  with 
Communist  Russia.  An  example  of  faith 
in  the  Communists  was  expressed  in  an 
interview  published  In  Life  magaaine  In 
1943  by  our  Ambassador  to  Moscow,  Mr. 
Joseph  E.  Davies. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Interview  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  not  take  time  now 
to  discuss  the  utterances  of  a  long  list 
of  well-intentioned  but  mistaken  people 
who,  following  World  War  n,  clamored 
for  us  to  share  our  atomic  weapons  with 
the  Communists.  Those  utterances  were 
made  and  everyone  knows  it. 

It  remained  for  Winston  Churchill  to 
come  to  the  United  States  and  make  a 
speech  at  a  little  college  in  Missouri.  I 
believe  It  was  Westminster  College.  It 
was  there  that  he  shocked  some  of  the 
complacent  people  of  America  by  using 
the  term  "Iron  Curtain."  He  warned  the 
West  what  the  Communists  were  doing 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Winston 
Churchill  said  the  only  thing  that  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  Communists  making 
all  out  war  against  our  country  and  his 
country  was  the  possession  of  the  atomic 
bomb  by  the  United  States. 

When  are  we  going  to  realize  it  will 
require  the  regeneration  of  the  hearts 
of  men  in  every  country  of  the  world  to 
bring  a  just  and  lasting  peace?  I.  too, 
pray  and  hope  for  that  time  to  come, 
but  in  the  meantime  I  am  convinced  we 


must  have  a  strong  national  defense. 
Until  that  great  day  comes  when  the 
spirit  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  shall  rule 
in  the  hearts  of  men  all  over  the  earth 
we  must  have  police  forces  to  protect  us 
from  the  criminals.  We  must  have  a 
national  defense  capable  of  resisting  any 
attack  on  our  country  or  we  shall  be 
in  ttie  gravest  danger. 

Peace  is  maintained  by  being  strong. 
A  couple  of  weeks  ago  I  appeared  on  a 
television  program.  A  distinguished 
newscaster  presided.  He,  with  good  in- 
tentions, stated  a  fallacy.  He  said  that 
in  the  past  the  peace  had  been  kept 
through  a  balance  of  power.  The  fact 
is  that  the  peace  has  been  kept  through 
an  imbalance  of  power.  Om-  military 
superiority  has  prevented  the  Commu- 
nists from  attacking   us. 

I  wish  that  every  Senator  had  read 
the  testimony  of  Gen.  Thomas  S.  Power 
before  the  classified  portlcms  were  de- 
leted. He  is  commander  in  chief  of 
our  Strategic  Air  Command  and  Direc- 
tor of  the  Joint  Strategic  Target  Plan- 
ning Staff. 

If  war  were  to  start  tomorrow,  upon 
the  shoulders  of  General  Power  would 
fall  a  greater  responsibility  to  protect 
our  cities  and  towns,  our  men,  women 
and  our  children,  and  our  factories,  than 
would  fall  upon  anyone  else. 

In  presenting  General  Power,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI 
said: 

General  Power  commandr  and  controls  the 
most  powermi  strategic  str.  Ing  force  which 
has  ever  been  assembled  In  the  history  of 
the  world.  The  long-range  missiles  and 
manned  bombers  of  SAC.  In  combination 
with  our  Polarts  submarines,  represent  the 
very  heart  of  our  retaliatory  force  and  of 
our  deterrent  of  a  catastrophic  nuclear  war. 
In  the  past,  testing  has  played  a  vital 
role  In  the  development  of  the  nuclear  weap- 
on systems  which  are  the  basis  of  the  su- 
periority of  our  strategic  forces.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  our  national  security  that  this  superi- 
ority be  maintained  in  the  futiire.  Thus 
the  crucial  question  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted Is  the  impact  which  the  proposed 
limitation  on  nuclear  testing  will  have  on 
the  integrity  and  stu-vlvablllty  of  our  stra- 
tegic retaliatory  forces. 

As  the  operational  commander  of  these 
forces.  General  Power  is  in  a  \mlque  posi- 
tion to  assist  us  in  reaching  correct  conclu- 
sions on  a  number  of  troublesome  questions 
which  have  arisen  during  the  course  of  this 
inquiry. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  General 
Power  said : 

I  don't  think  It  Is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States.  That  is  the  basic  rea- 
son. 

Senator  Stinnis.  That  Is  a  mighty  good 
reason,  and  if  you  will  just  give  us  the  de- 
tails of  that  now.  we  will  be  glad  to  give 
you  such  time  as  you  wish. 

General  Powes.  I  feel  that  we  have  mili- 
tary superiority  now.  and  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  this  has  resulted  In  a  world  that  has 
been  free  from  nuclear  warfare.  I  have 
a  lower  confidence  factor  that  we  can  and 
win  maintain  that  mUltary  superiority 
under  the  test  ban  treaty  than  I  have  \mder 
a  condition  in  which  we  do  not  have  a  test 
ban  treaty. 

Senator  Stxknis.  Would  you  give  more  of 
the  details  of  the  reasons  why  it  would  affect 
us  adversely. 

General  Powkr.  WeU.  you  mentioned  In 
your  opening  statement  one  of  the  very  Im- 
portant  reasons.     There   are   voids   in   our 
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knowladt*  •bout  th«  TxilnenkblUty   oC   our 
Trtiii'-**"  mlasil*  wjt^naM.     [Deleted.  1     Th«t 

le  one. 

At  the  ■ame  time  we  hare  been  swltcblng 
the  irinr*'"**  from  the  nuuined  bomber  to 
the  b«lll«tte  mlaalle.  eo  more  and  more  of 
your  deterrent  poeture  le  going  to  depend  on 
this  weapon  eyetem. 

For  esample.  In  10SO  we  had  better  than 
2  000  bombers  In  the  Strategic  Air  Oom- 
liand.  and  10  years  Uter.  in  1968.  we  wlU 
have  some  700.  We  will  In  the  meantime 
hare  added  better  than  [deleted]  ballUtlc 
missiles.  ^  _. 

Now  to  All  that  void  we  have  Introduced 
the  ballistic  missiles.  ThU  mlssUe  has  never 
been  operatlonaUy  tested  all  the  way  through 
trom  stoekpUe  to  detonation,  and  we  have 
DSTcr  tested  such  things  as  the  vulner- 
ability [dsletedl  due  to  ahock  wave  propa- 
gation, due  to  blackout,  there  are  many  volda 
in  our' knowledge  as  to  the  operational  cap- 
abilities and  TulnerabUltles  ot  this  weapon 

system.  ^^ 

In  partleular  the  BV  [deleted]  thermal 
effects,  blast  effects — cannot  really  be  tested 
from  my  point  ot  view  as  an  operator  untU 
you  test  It  In  the  nuclear  environment,  and 
as  I  am  responsible  for  writing  the  war  plans 
of  the  free  world.  I  have  to  deal  with  facts. 
I  have  to  deal  with  proven  data,  and  If 
too  much  of  the  data  Is  extrapolated  or  theo- 
retical. I  do  not  have  a  high  confidence 
factor  that  I  have  a  sound  plan.  We  are 
dealing  with  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  and  if  facU  can  be  obtained.  I  want 
to  have  them. 

Senator  Stknnts.  You  enumerated  several 
polnU.  areas  In  which  testing  was  Incom- 
plete '  Perhaps  you  would  want  to  develop 
each  of  these  points  a  little  further.  You 
say  you  have  to  extrapolate  too  much,  and 
they  hand  you  Inf  ormaUon  that  you  are  not 
certain  of  as  to  Its  completeness.  What 
fields   are   they   now?     Go  over  It  again.  If 

you  win.  ^      . 

General  Powsa.  In  aU  fields.  We  have 
never  completely  tested  any  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  In  SAC'S  arsenal. 

Senator  8t«nnis.  I  want  It  spelled  out  In 
detail,  because  there  have  been  general  as- 
surances here  that  everything  has  been  done 
that  could  be  done. 
General  Powsa.  Lets  take  the  bombs  first. 
Senator  Stmcnis.  Yes. 
General  Powaa.  I  have  some  [deleted]  dif- 
ferent types  of  nuclear  weapons  In  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  arsenal.     None  of  them 
have  been  tested  operatlonaUy  from  stoek- 
pUe to  detonation.       I  think  this  Is  a  mis- 
take.   I  think  they  shoiild  be  tested. 

The  only  way  you  can  prove  a  weapon  sys- 
tem is  to  take  It  out  of  the  stockpile  In  a 
random  pattern  and  let  the  tactical  unit 
take  It  out  and  detonate  It.  If  you  haven't 
done  this,  there  Is  always  a  chance  that 
something  has  happened  that  we  won't  dis- 
cover untU  too  late.  [Deleted  )  The  point 
I  am  making  U  that,  unless  you  test  the  very 
thing  that  Is  In  your  arsenal  you  are  never 
certain,  and  the  stakes  are  so  high  I  feel  we 
must  be  certain. 

I  would  like  to  operationally  test  all  my 
weapons.  This  means  the  missiles  should  be 
fired,  and  these  reentry  vehicles  detonated  In 
space  to  make  8\ire  that  the  warhead  will  go 
off  and  to  test  our  operational  factors. 

Senator  S-mfKia.  1  think  It  la  highly  Im- 
portant that  you  enumerate  the  problems. 
You  started  with  the  nuclear  weapons.  Just 
go  right  on  down  the  line  and  detail  what 
has  not  been  done  and  how  the  ban  on  nu- 
clear testing  would  cut  It  off.  and  the  extent 
to  which  It  would  hamper  you. 

General  Powbi.  We  have  not  tested  any  of 
the  operational  warheads  in  oxir  inventory. 
That  Includes  the  missiles  and  the  bombs. 

Senator  Stihnis.  Let  me  Interpose  there. 
The  test  ban  would  not  change  oxir  policy  on 
that,  because  we  are  not  doing  It  anyway. 
What  Is  your  response  to  that? 


Osneral  Powxa.  I  would  urge  that  they  do 
it.    I  have  repeatedly  requested  that  they 

do  li. 

Sesiator  9mnra.  And  you  think  that  our 
tnformaUon  in  that  field  Is  incomplete  un- 
der present  conditions? 

General  Powsb.  That  is  correct. 

S«mator  Smfins.  And  if  we  go  Into  the 
test  ban  agreement,  we  would  be  precluded 
trac^  even  changing  our  nxlnds. 

General  Powxa.  That  is  the  very  funda- 
mental first  step.  Now  there  are  great  voids 
In  our  knowledge  on  such  things  as  [de- 
lete*] shock  wave  propagation,  blackout, 
commimlcatlons,  and  command  and  control 
that.  In  my  opinion,  can  be  obtained  only 
through  atmospheric  testing. 

14  the  field  of  high-yield  weaponry,  I  feel 
that  the  Soviet  Union  now  has  a  technical 
lead  as  a  result  of  their  testa  In  1961  and 
1963.  They  have  a  lead  In  their  welght-to- 
yleld  ratio  In  the  big  bomb  categories,  and 
I  foel  that  we  should  overcome  that  lead. 
You  can  only  do  this  through  testing  In  the 
atnwsphere  In  my  opinion. 

Some  of  this  can  be  obtained  In  xmder- 
ground  testing,  but  I  don't  think  you  can 
fuUy  get  the  answers  unless  you  explode  a 
weapon  of  this  size,  and  I  am  talking  about 
yields  above  [deleted]  megatons. 

Nbw  In  the  field  of  clean  weapons.  It  Is 
of  tremendous  Importance  to  everybody  In 
thU  world  that  we  get  these  weapons  as 
cle^  as  we  can  so  we  don't  have  the  fallout 
effefct  which  tends  to  prohibit  their  use. 
Th^,  If  you  do  have  to  use  them,  they  will 
noti  cause  unnecessary  or  Indiscriminate  klll- 
ing.(  I  think  that,  with  testing  In  the  at- 
mosphere, you  could  arrive  at  a  clean  weap- 
on faster  than  you  can  In  underground  test- 

lng« 

We  know  that  the  Soviet  Union  now  leads 
us  In  the  field  of  welght-to-yleld  ratio  and 
In  the  cleanliness  of  these  high-yield  weap- 
on* There  Is  evidence  that  they  have  ad- 
vanced very  far  along  the  spectrum  of  the 
sta^  of  the  art.     [Deleted.] 

My  Instinct  tells  me  that  It  Is  to  their 
advantage  to  have  this  test  ban  treaty  now. 
[Deleted.]  I  Jxxst  feel  we  have  obtained  our 
poalUon  In  this  world  today,  our  military 
superiority,  through  ovir  weaponry,  through 
ou<  scientists,  and  through  testing. 

^t  could  not  be  In  the  position  of  talking 
wlflh  confidence  that  we  could  prevent  a 
thermonuclear  war  unless  we  were  strong. 
an4  we  basically  got  our  strength  through 
those  weapons  and  through  testing.  I  Just 
feci  that  the  surest  way  to  prevent  war — 
an*  that  U  my  goal,  and  I  feel  very  strongly 
ab<>ut  It — Is  to  have  overwhelming  strength 
so  that  It  Is  ridiculous  for  anybody  to  even 
think  of  attacking  the  United  States.  That 
Is  what  It  has  been  In  the  past  and  that  Is 
what  It  Is  today. 

It  has  unpleasant  features,  yes.  but  the 
surest  way  In  my  opinion  of  preventing  a 
thermonuclear  war  Is  to  have  overwhelming 
Btitength,  and  I  think  this  Is  one  area  In 
which  we  can  beat  anyone. 

i  think  o\ir  science,  our  economy,  and 
everything  else  can  help  us  win  thU  race. 
W^  have  won  It  In  the  pa*t.  and  I  think 
wet  can  conUnue  to  win  It.  But  It  takes 
the  will  to  do  It.  That  Is  an  off-the-cuff 
suinmatlon  about  how  I  feel  about  It. 

iam  serlovuly  concerned  about  losing  our 
Itary  superiority,  because  I  think  that 
!  superiority  has  resulted  In  a  peaceful 
wdrld  as  far  as  nuclear  war  Is  concerned, 
and  I  can't  think  of  anything  more  Impor- 
tant than  to  keep  the  world  safe  from  a 
n\|clear  war. 

X  think  If  we  get  Into  one.  there  will  be 
n(i  winners,  only  losers,  and  I  think  man- 
klhd  wlU  have  reached  Its  highest  plateau 
ofstupldlty  If  It  tries  to  reach  Its  alms  and 
goals  or  settle  its  differences  with  nuclear 
weapons. 

However,  I  think  that  our  formula  to  pre- 
vent this  has  been  a  successful  one  to  date. 


and  it  is  a  real  simple  formula.  We  have 
had  overwhelming  military  superiority  to  the 
point  where  It  U  ridiculous  for  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev to  even  seriously  contemplate  at- 
tacking this  country.  Now  I  maintain  that 
it  Is  possible  to  hold  this  type  of  lead,  and 
that  Is  what  I  reconmiend. 

Senator  Jackson.  In  other  words,  you  feel 
that  i>eace  depends  not  on  the  maintenance 
of  a  balance  of  power,  but  a  maintenance  of 
an  Imbalance  of  power  In  favor  of  the  West. 

General  Powxa.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Jackson.  Over  the  Soviets.        " 

General  Powir.  Words  mean  nothing. 
0\ir  record  speaks  for  Itself.  The  world 
knows  we  are  not  going  to  use  these  weapons 
to  bully  people,  to  accomplish  any  of  our 
external  goals,  or  to  take  over  any  territory. 
They  are  In  mature,  moral  hands.  I  think 
we  should  maintain  this  type  of  superiority 
In   those   mature,   moral   hsuids. 

Mr.  President,  the  testimony  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  condemns  this 
treaty.  They  state  absolutely  it  has 
military  disadvantages.  I  recommend 
that  Senators  read  their  entire  testi- 
mony. We  must  heed  the  enumeration 
of  the  military  disadvantages  to  this 
country  as  stated  by  the  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
I  asked  the  Chiefs  of  Staff.  If  this  treaty 
went  into  effect,  would  it  lessen  the  cost 
of  our  defense?  The  reply  was  that  it 
would  increase  the  cost  of  our  defense. 

One  of  the  greatest  patriots  I  know, 
a  soldier,  a  man  who  has  given  much  of 
his  lifetime  in  defense  of  this  country 
and  in  defense  of  liberty,  is  a  distin- 
guished native  of  my  State,  Gen.  Albert 
C.  Wedemeyer.  Before  asking  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  his 
letter  to  me.  I  want  to  read  a  few  sig- 
nificant portions.  Speaking  of  the  mili- 
tary, he  says: 

We  have  fought  and  won  two  wars  at 
great  sacrifice  in  lives  and  treasure.  In  each 
case  we  have  lost  the  peace,  primarily  be- 
cause o\ir  political  leaders  and  their  repre- 
sentatives were  naive,  trusting,  and  Inept. 
The  Versailles  Treaty,  Yalta,  Teheran,  Pots- 
dam. Korea  and  Cuba  were  the  products  of 
political  minds,  not  military. 

I  commend  to  the  Senate  General 
Wedemeyer's  letter,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  appear  at  this  point 
In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BOTDS.  Mo., 

September  17,  1963. 
Hon.  Cael  T.  CuBTis, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  gladly  comply  with  yotir  requeet  for 
views  concerning  the  test  ban  treaty  now 
under  consideration  In  the  U.S.  Senate.  As 
you  know.  I  have  spent  moet  of  my  mature 
life  in  the  military  service,  striving  to  im- 
prove knowledge  and  to  acquire  experience 
in  connection  with  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try, both  military  and  economic.  One  of 
your  colleagues  across  the  aisle  a  few  months 
back  expressed  the  opinion  that  military 
leaders  do  not  have  the  capability  nor  the 
responsibility  of  considering  economic  and 
political  factors. 

We  have  fought  and  won  two  wars  at 
great  sacrifice  In  lives  and  treasure.  In  each 
case  we  have  lost  the  peace,  primarily  be- 
cause our  political  leaders  and  their  repre- 
sentatives were  naive,  trusting,  and  Inept. 
The  Versailles  Treaty.  Yalta,  Teheran,  Pots- 
dam. Korea  and  Cuba  were  the  products  of 
political  minds,  not  mUitary. 
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I  read  In  today's  paper  that  the  same  Sen- 
ator mentioned  above  now  suggests  that  we 
"emulate  the  seagull  and  devise  suitable 
forms  of  ceremonial  combat  in  which  no  one 
is  hurt."  If  the  Members  of  Congress  take 
seriously  such  an  Ill-advised  suggestion  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, the  much  discussed  test  ban  treaty 
should  be  referred  to  the  American  people 
in  a  national  referendum.  It  is  my  con- 
sidered Judgment  that  this  treaty  presents 
the  gravest  problem  that  has  confronted  our 
Nation  In  many  years.  If  Congress  were  to 
be  Influenced  in  this  vital  matter  by  Senator 
PuLBRiGHT's  Icvlty — ^the  seagulls  may  not  be 
hurt  but  millions  of  Americans  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  Khrxishchev  and  his  henclunen 
in  the  Kremlin. 

While  commanding  troops  In  combat,  I 
frequently  visited  the  wounded.  They  would 
often  ask  me,  "Why  are  we  here  In  this  far- 
away place?  What  are  we  fighting  for?"  I 
explained  that  we  were  fighting  to  protect 
ovu-  rich  heritage  of  freedom  and  to  make 
available  to  less  fortunate  peoples  similar 
opportunities  for  individual  freedom  and  the 
dignity  of  man.  My  point  is  simply  this, 
Cabl.  If  U.S.  Senators  taimt  military  lead- 
ers and  make  light  of  a  terrible  threat  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States,  what  is 
there  left  to  defend? 

Every  sensible  person  would  be  happy  to 
support  a  disarmament  program.  However, 
before  this  could  be  done  safely,  of  course, 
we  must  eliminate  the  reason  fca:  the  exist- 
ence of  armies,  navies,  and  air  forces.  In 
American  communities  where  people  speak 
the  same  language  and  have  the  same  cus- 
toms we  must  maintain  restraining  forces 
to  protect  those  who  would  obey  laws  against 
those  who  would  violate  them.  In  this  test 
ban  situation  we  are  not  dealing  with  people 
who  speak  our  language,  literally  or  figura- 
tively. The  leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union 
has  arrogantly  boasted  since  the  Communist 
revolution  more  than  40  years  ago  that  they 
will  conununlze  the  world.  Their  program 
Is  being  carried  out  by  a  disciplined,  highly 
trained  membership  fanatically  dedicated  to 
victory.  If  they  are  unsuccessful  In  condi- 
tioning peoples'  minds  to  accept  step-by-step 
stirrender  through  the  employment  of  prop- 
aganda, economic  pressures,  and  Machiavel- 
lian maneuvers,  then  they  invariably  resort 
to  violent  and  diabolical  means. 

The  President  has  described  the  test  ban 
treaty  as  a  first  step  toward  disarmament. 
This  has  great  appeal  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. However,  in  the  present  International 
environment  we  must  retain  overwhelming 
military  strength  and  realistic  safeguards. 
The  cost  In  materials  and  dollars  of  such  a 
program  would  be  high,  but  we  would  be 
providing  realistic  protection  for  our  moet 
precious  commodity — American  lives  and 
freedoms.  A  considerable  amount  of  money 
could  be  found  In  the  foreign  aid  program 
which  presently  is  directly  or  indirectly 
strengthening  the  sinews  of  our  enemy. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  her  satellites  con- 
tinue ruthless  aggressions  and  disregard  of 
treaties  and  obligations.  They  vrWl  only 
honor  agreements  when  advantage  accrues 
to  them.  President  Franklin  Roosevelt  may 
have  had  some  excuse  for  his  naivete  in 
dealing  with  this  international  conspiracy 
but  since  his  time,  through  the  valiant  ef- 
forts of  clvlc-mlnded  patriots  and  Members 
of  Congress,  the  complete  record  of  Commu- 
nist perfidy  has  been  made  readily  available 
to  political  and  military  leaders  and  to  the 
American  body  politic.  Recently  the  Presi- 
dent with  commendable  fervor  explained  to 
the  Nation  that  Mr.  Oromyko.  the  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister,  had  lied  to  him  about  the 
presence  of  Soviet  missiles  in  Cuba.  This  is 
the  same  Gromyko  who  recently  initiated 
the  test  ban  treaty  which  the  President  is 
now  urging  you  and  your  fellow  Congress- 
men to  ratify  in  good  faith. 


I  do  not  agree  with  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  or  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  if 
they  accept  parity  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  development  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  is 
my  belief  that  we  must  generate  and  main- 
tain a  working  superiority  in  this  field.  If 
the  comparative  strengths  are  In  delicate 
balance,  the  leaders  of  the  Kremlin  would 
be  Inclined  to  rUk  war. 

I  urge  you  In  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
Stete  of  Nebraska  which  you  so  ably  repre- 
sent, in  behalf  of  all  our  countrymen,  and 
in  fact,  in  behalf  of  mankind  to  vote  against 
the  test  ban  treaty  In  Its  present  form.  I 
strongly  urge  the  introduction  of  an  iron- 
clad reservation  which  will  provide  a  fool- 
proof inspection  system.  Without  such 
reservation,  it  is  my  Judgment  that  the  test 
ban  treaty,  if  approved,  would  unacceptably 
Jeopardize  not  only  the  military  secvirlty  of 
the  United  States  but  also  of  the  free  world. 

A.  C.  Wedemitkr. 

Mr.  CURTIS,  Mr.  President,  I  read  in 
the  newspapers  that  the  Secretary  of 
Air  was  scheduled  to  attend  a  reception 
of  the  Air  Force  Association,  a  group 
dedicated  to  improving  our  Air  Force 
and  maintaining  it  at  its  very  best,  not 
for  aggression  but  for  peace.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Air  canceled  his  appearance. 
Why?  Because  they  had  the  audacity 
as  free  Americans  to  express  an  opinion 
on  a  matter  pending  before  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  What  kind  of  no- 
tice is  that  to  others  who  might  have 
an  honest  disagreement?  What  kind  of 
notice  is  that  to  other  organizations  that 
might  want  to  assemble  and  discuss  a 
vital  public  question?  What  kind  of  no- 
tice is  that  to  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  niight  disagree  with  the  wisdom  of 
this  treaty? 

Speaking  of  the  defense  strength  of 
this  country  as  a  means  of  preserving 
the  peace.  I  want  to  pay  my  resi)ects  to 
the  Honorable  Richard  Russell,  the  dis- 
tinguished and  experienced  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Georgia.  He  is  the 
Chairman  of  the  Armed  Forces  Commit- 
tee. Does  not  his  30  years  of  experi- 
ence on  that  committee  and  on  a  prede- 
cessor defense  committee  qualify  him  to 
express  an  opinion?  Does  not  wisdom 
compel  us  to  pay  heed  to  what  he  says? 
Since  Mr.  Russell  has  served  on  the  de- 
fense committees,  40  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense and  of  the  separate  branches  of  the 
service  have  come  and  gone.  There 
have  been  25  Secretaries  come  and  go 
since  he  has  been  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Many  fine  men  are  called  to  serve  as 
Secretary  of  Defense.  They  come  from 
private  life  into  totally  new  surround- 
ings and  when  any  one  of  them  quickly 
and  glibly  says  "Yes"  to  every  query  pro- 
nounced to  him  concerning  a  matter 
proposed  by  his  superior  it  causes  me  to 
wonder.  I  could  not  do  it.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  else  could.  I  want  to  give 
heed  to  what  Senator  Russell  has  to  say 
about  this  treatry. 

Senator  Rxtssell  is  not  a  maverick. 
He  loves  his  political  party  as  I  love 
mine.  He  feels  an  attachment  to  the  in- 
dividuals in  his  State  whose  political  be- 
liefs agree  with  his,  just  as  I  feel  an  at- 
tachment to  the  people  who  adhere  to 
the  same  political  principles  as  I  do  and 
who  work  unselfishly  time  after  time  to 
elect  me  to  this  office.  It  was  not  easy 
for  Senator  Russell  to  oppose  his  admin- 


istration. He  spoke  from  deep  convic- 
tion from  the  heart  and  from  a  desire  to 
serve  this  country.  I,  for  one,  am  not 
going  to  brush  his  statements  aside. 

May  I  also  pay  tribute  to  the  Honor- 
able John  Stennis,  of  Mississippi,  the 
chairman  of  the  Preparedness  Investi- 
gating Subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  and  all  the  other  mem- 
bers who  joined  with  him  in  their  schol- 
arly report.  These  men  are  experts  in 
matters  of  defense.  They  are  not  seek- 
ing partisan  advantage.  They  do  not 
want  the  United  States  to  adopt  the 
wrong  course.  They  are  not  warmongers. 
I  would  like  to  list  the  disadvantages  of 
this  treaty  enumerated  In  the  report  of 
Senator  Stennis  and  his  committee. 
They  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  United  States  probably  will 
be  unable  to  duplicate  Soviet  achieve- 
ments in  very  high  yield  weapon  tech- 
nology. 

Second.  The  United  States  will  be  un- 
able to  acquire  necessary  data  on  the  ef- 
fects of  very  high  yield  atmospheric 
explosions. 

Third.  The  United  States  will  be  un- 
able to  acquire  data  on  high  altitude  nu- 
clear weapons  effects. 

Fourth.  The  United  States  will  be  un- 
able to  determine  with  confidence  the 
performance  and  reliability  of  any  ABM 
system  developed  without  benefit  of  at- 
mospheric operational  system  tests. 

Fifth.  The  United  States  will  be  xm- 
able  to  verify  the  ability  of  its  hard- 
ened undergroimd  second-strike  missile 
systems  to  survive  close-in  high  yield 
nuclear  explosions. 

Sixth.  The  United  States  will  be  un- 
able to  verify  the  ability  of  its  missile 
reentry  bodies  under  defensive  nuclear 
attack  to  survive  and  to  penetrate  to  the 
target  without  the  opportunity  to  test 
nose  cone  and  warhead  designs  in  a  nu- 
clear enviroMttent  under  dynamic  re- 
entry conditiSns. 

Seventh.  The  treaty  will  provide  the 
Soviet  Union  an  opportunity  to  equal 
U.S.  accomplishments  in  submegaton 
weapon  technology. 

Eighth.  The  treaty  will  deny  to  the 
United  States  a  valuable  source  of  infor- 
mation on  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  ca- 
pabilities. 

Does  anyone  doubt  the  great  and  grow- 
ing strength  of  the  Soviet  Union?  It  is 
not  limited  to  a  manned  air  force  and 
submarines.  Does  anyone  doubt  that 
they  have  missiles,  intercontinental  mis- 
siles, aimed  at  us?  Does  the  Congress 
have  a  responsibility  to  strive  for  the 
surest  defense  against  a  missile  attack? 
I  hope  that  I  am  not  termed  obsolete 
when  I  quote  from  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  It  says  that  the  Con- 
gress shall  provide  for  the  common  de^ 

f  6tlS6> 

We  face  many  problems  in  our  def eiise, 
but  I  do  not  happen  to  hold  to  the  belief 
that  certain  things  are  impossible  in  the 
field  of  science  and  invention. 

The  President  has  stated  that  missile 
defense  is  beyond  our  reach.  A  few  days 
later  Secretary  McNamara,  using  a  more 
positive  approach,  explained  that  even 
without  the  experiments  prohibited  by 
the  test  bcm  treaty  we  will  be  able  to 
gain  the  information  needed  to  plan  ovir 
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mlnOe  defease.  Are  these  two  state- 
ments eootradlotory?  We  must  assume 
th*t  they  are  ceMpatlble. 

The  Preaident  did  not  say  that  a  par- 
tial def«Me  against  missiles  is  impos- 
sible. We  should  Interpret  his  statement 
as  the  reasonaMe  assertion  that  com- 
plete defense  against  a  Russian  missile 
attack  is  not  likely  to  succeed. 

In  fact,  mls^e  defense  is  an  extra- 
ordinarily dlfflcult  task.  Missiles  move 
with  speeds  exceeding  that  of  sound,  or 
of  the  fastest  lAme  or  bullet.  Several 
missiles  may  arrive  in  a  single  salvo. 
They  may  be  accompanied  by  dozens  of 
decoys.  We  must  discriminate  between 
the  real  missiles  and  the  decoys,  and 
then  destroy  all  of  the  "hot"  missiles. 
All  of  this  must  be  done  before  the  mis- 
siles reach  a  distance  within  a  few  miles 
of  their  target.  A  completely  satisfac- 
tory solution  is  unlikely  indeed. 

Secretary  McNamara  pointed  out  on 
the  other  hand  that  many  of  the  vital 
problems  of  missile  drfense  can  be  solved 
without  atmospheric  testing.  We  will  be 
able  to  develop  the  radar  needed  to  ob- 
serve the  tacwnlng  objects.  We  can 
study  the  fine  points  which  may  permit 
VIS  to  distinguish  a  bomb  from  a  decoy. 
We  may  use  underground  tests  to  de- 
velop the  best  anti-missile  explosive. 

But  there  are  some  things  we  cannot 
do.  We  cannot  test  our  defense  setup 
against  a  simulated  attack.  We  cannot 
build  up  the  body  of  experience  needed  in 
practical  matters  of  some  complexity. 
Would  we  dare  to  build  our  Navy  without 
having  ever  launched  a  steamship? 
Would  we  have  confidence  in  our  fighter 
planes  if  experience  with  them  were 
restricted  to  tests  in  a  wind  timnel? 

Specifically  we  should  know  in  what 
way  our  own  defensive  explosions  inter- 
fere with  each  other  and  with  the  ob- 
servation of  other  missiles  in  the  same 
salvo.  We  are  hunting  a  pack  of  wolves 
and  all  the  wolves  must  be  destroyed. 
We  are  using  ammunftion.  the  flash  of 
which  may  blind  the  himter. 

We  cannot  make  a  direct  hit  on  each 
incoming  missile.  We  must  use  nuclear 
explosives  as  a  def  mse  against  nuclear 
warheads.  Such  nuclear  explosives  can 
kill  from  a  distance.  But  what  distance? 
Do  we  need  to  vaporize  the  Incoming  ob- 
ject, or  will  \Knex  damage  suffice?  If  the 
surface  of  a  missile  is  damaged,  its  fast 
passage  through  the  atmosphere  may 
complete  its  destruction.  Experience  in 
all  these  matters  is  badly  needed. 

The  Russians  have  performed  many 
more  atmospheric  tests  in  the  missile  age 
than  has  the  United  States.  The  Soviets 
have  claimed  that  they  have  solved  the 
problems  of  missile  defense.  These 
claims  may  be  empty  boasts,  but  for  us 
to  disregard  them  may  be  a  deadly  peril. 
The  recent  book  by  the  Russian,  Marshal 
SokolovAy,  entitled  "Military  Strategy." 
leaves  no  doubt  about  Russian  determi- 
nation on  missile  defense. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara dkl  not  say  that  our  missile  de- 
fexuws  will  be  actually  deployed.  He 
mentioned  no  date;  he  made  no  eom- 
mitmttnt.  Win  lack  of  atmospheric  ex- 
perimentation induce  enough  doubts  In 
our  minds  to  tip  the  scales  away  from 
safety?    The  Rusrtans  may  try  to  build 


up  their  defenses  and  may  wen  succeed, 
^i^illq  we  may  never  give  missile  defense 
afuUtriaL 

It  may  weU  be  that  a  massive  Russian 
attach  win  penetrate  any  defense  we  can 
instalL  But  we  may  parry  any  small 
attack  that  the  Chinese  can  mount  dur- 
ing $ie  20th  centvury.  We  are  worried 
about  proliferation.  We  can  and  we 
should  defend  ourselves  against  its  con- 
sequences. Missile  defense  may  turn  out 
to  bf  the  correct  move  with  which  to 
coui^ter  Chinese  nuclear  power. 

The  announcement  of  the  test  ban  was 
follo«ved  by  the  President's  pessimistic 
evaluation  of  our  missile  defense.  We 
must  hope  that  these  two  facts  are  not 
related.  If  oxir  interest  in  test  cessation 
diverts  our  effort  from  missile  defense, 
then  the  test  ban  will  not  have  served 
our  Security. 

We  must  bend  our  efforts  toward  an 
early  and  successful  plan  for  missile  de- 
fense. The  ban  will  certainly  impede  our 
effort  and  this  fact  alone  is  a  strong  argu- 
ment against  the  ban.  The  Russians 
may  weU  be  ahead  of  us  in  missile  de- 
fensf.  If  so,  we  shaU  have  a  difficult 
time!  catching  up  with  them.  This  is  an 
even  more  telUng  argximent  against  the 
test  ban  treaty. 

Our  emotions  have  been  aroused  by 
those  who  run  away  from  the  facts  and 
talk  about  Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki,  and 
then  say  that  I  am  for  something  that 
everyone  condemns.  Let  us  face  the 
facts.  The  defense  against  a  nuclear 
missile  attack  is  dependent  upon  testing 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  we  are  proceed- 
ing \o  tie  our  hands  in  that  field.  I  ask, 
whoi  is  it  that  is  concerned  about  the 
terror  of  a  nuclear  attack? 

Tte  missile-atomic  age  has  moved  oinr 
country  into  the  front  line  of  a  possible 
war^  A  treaty  that  weakens  our  missile 
defense  endangers  the  security  of  our 
military  defenses,  our  cities,  and  our 
homes. 

I  eall  attention  to  the  words  of  one  of 
the  fcountrys  most  distinguished  citizens 
on  tihe  necessity  of  military  strength  as 
an  Instrument  of  preventing  war  and 
keeping  the  peace.  I  want  to  quote  to 
you  what  Adm.  Lewis  Strauss  had  to  say 
abotit  this.    He  said : 

M^y  I  be  ao  bold.  In  concliislon.  aa  to  call 
to  i^lnd  a  fact  repeatedly  experienced  and 
theni  forgotten  through  the  generations.  Be- 
caiise  civilized  man  abhors  war,  he  Is  at- 
tracted by  any  app<irently  reasonable  pro- 
posal thAt  U  labeled  "peace." 

Too  often,  however,  and  too  late,  a  pact 
hall«d  by  a  hopeful  majority  as  signaling 
"peace  in  our  time"  actiially  turns  out  to  be 
a  flirlt  step  on  the  path  to  disaster. 

In  the  past.  It  has  been  only  our  strength 
whlqh  has  kept  the  peace.  For  many  years, 
om-  strength  will  be  oxir  surest,  perhaps  our 
only)  assurance  of  peace. 

Mlany  well  intentioned  and  well  in- 
fon^ed  people  have  fears  about  this 
treaty.  When  I  use  the  term  "fear,"  I 
use  It  in  its  connotation  as  relating  to  be- 
ing prudent  and  not  in  any  sense  indicat- 
ing icowardice.  WiU  anyone  deny  that 
such  fear  exists  in  the  minds  of  many 
Senlitors?  Millinns  of  Americans  fear 
this  treaty.  Many  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  were  not  called  to 
testify  have  privately  expressed  grave 
f eans  about  this  treaty. 


Is  It  our  duty  to  anay  their  fears  with 
promises?  Or  do  we  have  a  duty  to  do 
our  very  best  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
these  fears?  Much  has  been  said  about 
the  fear  of  injury  to  human  bemgs  from 
radioactivity  that  occurs  in  fallout  from 
a  nuclear  explosion  in  the  atmosphere. 
Good  people  have  been  concerned  about 
it.  Designing  people  have  used  it  as  a 
propaganda  weapon.  Fear  of  radioac- 
tivity has  been  preached  to  the  masses 
in  the  far  comers  of  the  earth. 

Many  have  spokai  and  written  about 
it,  and  I  have  done  my  best  to  read  the 
testimony  and  secure  the  opinions  of  the 
best  authorities.  While  there  is  dis- 
agreement on  the  subject  as  to  the  degree 
of  this  danger,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
hearings  to  give  us  sufficient  reason  to 
advise  and  consent  to  a  treaty  on  this 
basis. 

After  I  had  read  the  material  of  one 
of  the  top  scientists  in  the  United  States, 
I  sought  a  conference  with  him.  We 
talked  and  we  exchanged  some  corre- 
spondence. I  asked  him  to  find  for  me 
an  accurate  statement  on  this  radioac- 
tivity problem  written  in  lasnnan's  lan- 
guage which  I  would  vmderstand.  which 
at  the  same  time  was  scientificaUy  ac- 
curate. He  referred  me  to  the  book  en- 
titled "Nuclear  Ambush,"  by  Earl  H. 
Voss,  a  careful  writer  and  a  distinguished 
Washington  newspaperman.  The  book 
was  published  in  1962.  This  sciehtist 
directed  my  attention  to  certain  pages 
of  Mr.  Voss*  book.  I  want  to  read  what 
he  has  to  say: 

This  excursion  into  the  basic  science  of 
radiation  has  shown  that  the  hazard  of  nu- 
clear test  fallout  Is  trlflng — 3  to  6  percent — 
compared  to  background  radiation  hazards 
the  world  accepts  without  question.  How 
distorted  the  thinking  has  become  can  be 
made  clear  by  comparing  fallout  with  other 
hazards,  using  some  populfu-  statistical  tech- 
niques. 

Over  the  i>ast  20  years.  In  the  United 
States,  there  have  been  alx  fatal  accidents 
and  a  small  niunber  of  injiuies  to  atomic 
energy  workers  from  Ionizing  radiation.  Por 
most  of  these  20  years  automobile  accidents 
have  been  causing  more  than  30,000  deaths 
per  year.  But  each  of  the  4  radiation  ac- 
cidents that  caused  6  deaths  among  atomic 
energy  workers  has  received  worldwide  pub- 
licity; the  fact  that  over  100  nuclear -energy 
workers  have  been  killed  In  automobile  acci- 
dents alone  during  the  same  period  has  gone 
unnoticed. 

Smokestacks  belch  millions  of  tons  of  acid, 
silicone,  beryllium,  lead,  and  arsenic — all 
widely  suspected  to  be  cancer  agents — while 
scientists  are  sifting  the  air  for  faint  traces 
of  radioactive  fallout. 

Living  in  a  brick  house  gives  a  person  20 
times  the  radiation  dose  one  gets  from  fall- 
out. But  world  attention  has  been  concen- 
trated on  limiting  the  strontium  90,  not  on 
finding  a  substitute  for  bricks.  There  Is  no 
known  case  of  moving  from  a  brick  house 
to  a  frame  house  to  avoid  radioactivity. 

Lumlnous-dlal  wrist  watches  give  off  as 
much  as  10  times  the  radiation  dose  that 
fallout  produces. 

Science  suspects  automobile  exhausts,  as 
It  suspects  fallout,  of  producing  cancer.  But 
no  one  has  suggested  declaring  a  mora- 
torium on  automobile  transportation,  or 
even  making  a  multl-mllUon-doUar  Investi- 
gation of  auto  exhausts. 

Principally  because  of  the  fallout  problem, 
science  has  been  stimulated  to  learn  much 
more  about  radiation  as  a  cause  of  cancer 
and  other  health  problems  than  It  knows 
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about  almost  any  other  occupational  or 
environmental  liaaard.  Benrpyrene,  for  In- 
stance, was  discovered  in  the  early  1930'b  to 
be  a  powerful  cancer-producing  agent  In 
mice.  Combustion  of  petroleum  by  autos 
yields  more  than  enough  benzpyrene  to  pro- 
duce a  cancer  hazard.  In  large  American 
cities,  there  is  so  much  benzpyrene  In  the 
air  that  It  settles  on  wlndowsllls  In  measur- 
able quantities.  But  there  has  been  no 
scientific  Investigation  of  the  hazard  of 
benzpyrene  at  low  doses. 

"I  presiime  that  we  want  to  save  thou- 
sands of  lives  in  thU  country  every  year 
and  we  could  Just  abolish  the  manufacture  of 
automobiles  and  go  back  to  riding  horses," 
Senator  Bourkx  Hickznloopkb,  of  Iowa  sug- 
gested facetiously  In  one  committee  hearing 
on  fallout.  "It  seems  to  have  struck  a  bal- 
ance In  the  minds  of  people  that  transj)orta- 
tlon  Is  important  and  we  keep  making  auto- 
mobiles, people  keep  getting  kUled  by  the 
thousands  on  the  highway  every  year.  We 
are  all  sad  about  that." 

On  the  east  coast,  the  annual  radiation 
from  natural  sources  Is  about  0.1  roentgen 
per  year,  whUe  Denver  and  other  large  Colo- 
radan  cities  get  about  twice  that  amount 
from  natural  background  sources.  Denver 
Is  expanding  despite  this  health  hazard.  And 
New  York  reports  a  higher  rate  of  leukemia 
than  Colorado,  presumably  from  causes  other 
than  radiation. 

In  southern  DllnoU,  where  the  drinking 
water  contains  unusual  amounts  of  radium, 
persons  store  about  10  times  as  much  radium 
In  their  bones  as  those  living  In  Chicago. 
But  there  Is  no  significant  difference  in  the 
bone-cancer  rates  so  far  detected. 

People  living  In  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  an- 
nually absorb  much  more  radiation  In  their 
mlle-hlgh  homes  than  do  people  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  The  excess  is  greater  than  that 
received  by  Washington  residents  from  all 
bomb-test  fallout  to  date.  Yet  most  of  the 
citizens  of  Albuquerque  continue  to  reside 
there. 

If  the  incidence  of  lung  cancer  from  ciga- 
rettes Is  assumed  to  be  linear,  that  Is,  de- 
pending on  the  size  of  dose,  as  leukemia  is 
assumed  to  be  linearly  proportional  to  fall- 
out, one  scientist  has  calculated  tliat  two 
cigarettes  per  year  can  produce  as  much  Itxng 
cancer  as  fallout  can  produce  leukemia. 

Using  the  same  statutical  technique,  pol- 
lution of  the  city  air  can  be  regarded  as  a 
comparable  hazard.  A  few  hours  spent  in 
the  city  by  country  folks  would  produce  lung 
cancer  to  the  same  extent  as  fallout  produces 
leukemia. 

It  would  be  rash  to  claim  that  small  radia- 
tion doses  have  no  effect  on  humans  in  in- 
creasing bone  cancer  and  leukemia.  But  it 
would  seem  reasonable  to  conclude  that  if 
there  Is  any  Increase  in  the  incidence  of 
these  diseases  because  of  fallout,  it  Is  so 
slight  as  to  be  unnotlceable  when  compared 
with  other  svispected  cavises  of  bone  cancer 
and  leukemia. 

The  directly  proportional  or  linear  theory 
can  be  appUed  to  other  harmful  phenomena 
In  modern  society. 

One's  life  expectancy  can  be  reduced  about 
g  years  by  smoking  a  pack  of  cigarettes  a 
day,  according  to  one  statistical  calculation 
based  on  the  linear  theory.  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  shortening  one's  life  by  one  hour  for 
each  cigarette  smoked. 

A  sedentary  Job  Instead  of  one  involving 
exercise  reduces  life  expectancy  by  6  years, 
compared  to  the  1  to  2  days  life -shortening 
due  to  worldwide  fallout.  Being  10  percent 
overwelt^t  costs  one  a  year  and  a  half.  Liv- 
ing In  the  city  instead  of  in  the  country  re- 
duces life  expectancy  by  6  years;  so  does 
remaining  unmarried. 

The  point  here  is  that  It  can  be  misleading 
In  the  extreme  to  assume  that  one  suddenly 
discovered  factor,  like  fallout,  is  the  sole 
cause   for  some   change  picked  at  random 


from    a    whole    spectrum    of    causes    and 
changes. 

Nor  can  It  be  considered  completely  valid 
to  contend  that  all  mutations  are  bad.  Stu- 
dents of  evolution  say  that  It  was  genetic 
mutation — thousands  of  years  ago,  when  the 
natxiral  background  level  of  radiation  pre- 
sumably was  much  higher  than  It  is  today — 
which  produced  man  In  his  present  form.  It 
can  only  be  said  that  mutations  are  neither 
all  significant  nor  all  bad. 

As  more  Is  learned  about  cancer,  doubts 
are  Increasing  that  low  doees  of  radiation 
produce  noticeable  or  significant  effects. 
Both  cancer  and  leukemia  are  sometimes 
produced  by  indirect  methods  not  Involving 
a  direct  hit  by  a  radioactive  particle  or 
ray  on  a  human  cell.  Many  have  assumed 
that  radioactivity  makes  a  direct  hit  on  a 
single  cell  and  starts  a  chain  reaction  of 
cancerous  cells.  If  two  mutations  Instead 
of  one  were  found  to  be  required  to  produce 
cancer,  however,  then  Instead  of  100,000  cases 
of  leukemia  produced  over  the  centuries  by 
faUout,  there  might  be  as  few  as  100  cases, 
over  millennia. 

The  theory  that  cancer  Is  caused  by  a  single 
mutation  that  gives  rise  to  a  growing  colony 
of  cancer  cells  was  In  vogue  some  years  ago 
but  Is  passing  out  of  fashion.  Scientists 
advancing  the  proportional  theory  in  re- 
lation to  fallout  have  been  "almost  exclu- 
sively •  •  •  quite  unfamiliar"  with  recent 
advances  In  cancer  knowledge. 

Add  to  these  difficulties  the  Imprecise 
measurements  of  the  fallout  hazard  that  are 
possible  with  present  techniques,  and  there 
develops  a  wide  range  of  uncertainty,  mainly 
on  the  side  of  doubt  as  to  whether  there  Is 
any  health  hazard  In  test  fallout  at  all.  Pall- 
out  doees  are  so  low  that  they  cannot  be 
used  on  mice.  As  has  been  noted  earlier, 
mlUlons  or  billions  of  mice  would  have  to 
be  bred  In  laboratories  before  any  genetic 
effects  would  be  noticeable  from  even  such 
relatively  high  doses  of  radiation  as  10  roent- 
gens. 

"Hot  spots,"  or  clusters  of  radioactivity 
from  tests  could  develop  In  populated  areas, 
but  in  experience  since  1945,  there  Is  no  re- 
corded case  of  harm  to  human  »  animal 
life. 

Most  scientists  feel  that  whUe  past  testing 
has  not  presented  a  health  hazard,  big  mega- 
ton explosions  of  the  order  of  magnitude 
exploded  by  the  Soviet  Union  In  1961  and 
1962  could  eventually  accumulate  fallout 
hazards  of  serious  proportions.  Heavy  test- 
ing in  the  atmosphere  Is  not  a  realistic  pros- 
pect, even  after  the  Soviet  series  of  1961  and 
1962.  however.  The  United  States  has  sig- 
nified Its  intention  of  confining  the  great 
proportion.  If  not  all,  of  its  futtire  teste  un- 
dergroimd,  where  there  wlU  be  no  radloacUve 
fallout  hazard. 

The  greatest  hazard  might  come  from 
newly  emerging  nuclear  powers  If  they  de- 
veloped dirty  weapons.  RegTilatlon  of  their 
atmospheric  testing  could  become  an  Issue 
In  the  next  decades. 

How  did  tlie  unrealistic  fear  of  fallout  get 
such  a  grip  on  the  world?  A  rather  detaUed 
study  of  the  test  ban's  history  shows  there 
were  many  forces  at  work,  some  Informed 
and  some  uninformed. 


Whether  the  treaty  is  finaliied  or  not 
the  United  States  will  proceed  to  do  as 
much  testing  as  possible  underground 
and  it  may  well  be  assumed  that  we  will 
make  further  advances  in  producing 
clean  bombs.  However,  a  treaty  that 
will  completely  prohibit  testing  in  the 
atmosphere  would  seriously  hinder  our 
national  defense.  At  the  same  time  the 
treaty  will  not  lessen  the  radioactive  fall- 
out from  nonsigners  such  as  Red  China, 
whose  bombs  will  be  dirty  bombs,  nor 
will  it  lessen  radioactive  fallout  caused 
by  treaty  breakers. 


Mr.  President,  can  we  trust  Red  Rus- 
sia? We  here  in  exercising  our  treaty- 
making  power  are  not  acting  for  our- 
selves. We  are  acting  for  the  United 
States  of  America,  its  people,  its  insti- 
tutions, its  futiu-e. 

Just  who  signed  this  treaty  for  the 
Russians?  It  was  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister,  Mr.  Gromyko.  About  11 
months  ago,  Mr.  Gromyko  went  to  the 
White  House  and  told  the  President 
that  the  Russian  Communists  had  no 
missiles  in  Cuba.  The  facts  were  the 
whole  country  was  terrified  to  learn  that 
missiles  were  there  pointed  at  a  large 
portion  of  the  United  States. 

On  October  22,  1962,  the  President, 
in  justified  outrage,  described  the  bare- 
faced deceit  to  which  he  had  been  sub- 
jected. Before  the  whole  world  the 
President  branded  Mr.  Gromyko's  state- 
ments false. 

Would  I  be  regarded  as  naive  to  in- 
quire, when  a  spiritual  regeneration  and 
rebirth  took  place  in  Andrei  Gromyko, 
the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister?  Before 
we  trust  murderers,  thieves,  and  liars  in 
our  private  dealings,  we  should  Inquire 
whether  they  have  changed.  Do  we 
have  any  less  responsibility  in  protect- 
ing our  country? 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  about 
the  broken  promises  of  the  Russian 
Communists.  One  of  the  most  concise 
statements  on  this  subject  appears  in 
the  hearings.  The  recitation  was  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio, 
[Mr.  Lauschk].  I  want  to  read  it  to 
the  Senate: 

I  want  to  recite  here  Russia's  conduct  of 
the  past.  I  begin  on  Pebruary  2,  1920.  when 
It  made  separate  peace  treaties  with  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  recognizing  the  inde- 
pendence and  autonomy  of  these  countries 
and  renovmclng  volun'tarUy  and  forever  all 
rights  of  Russia  over  these  people.  On  June 
16,  1940,  In  the  face  of  that  treaty,  Soviet 
troops  occupied  Estonia,  LatvU,  and  Uthu- 
ania. 

I  go  to  Iran.  There  was  a  tripartite  alli- 
ance on  January  29,  1942.  to  which  Bed  Rus- 
sia was  a  signatory,  and  It  promised  to  with- 
draw Its  forces  from  Iranian  territory.  In 
1946  Red  Russia  equipped  the  rebels  with 
Soviet  arms  and  Red  army  uniforms.  Iranian 
forces  were  neutralized  by  Red  army  troops. 
In  January  of  1946  Iran  appefded  to  the 
United  Nations  charging  the  Soviet  Union 
with  violating  the  agreement  and  Interfer- 
ing with  Its  Internal  affairs,  and  nothing  was 
done  about  It. 

I  now  go  to  Yalta.  We  heard  so  much 
about  It.  In  the  Yalta  agreement  Red  Rus- 
sia, the  United  States,  and  the  United  King- 
dom agreed  to  assist  Uberated  people  to  form 
Interim  government  authorities  broadly  rep- 
resenUtlve  of  all  democratic  elements  In  the 
population  and  pledged  to  the  earliest  estab- 
lishment through  free  elections,  and  I  want 
to  repeat  that,  free  elections,  and  the  right  of 
self-determination,  of  governments  respon- 
sive to  the  will  of  the  people.  Now,  the 
violations:  In  Hungary,  acting  through  the 
Hungarian  Communist  Party  and  Its  own 
agencies  and  armed  forces  in  Hungary.  Red 
Russia  suppressed  the  will  of  the  Hungsxlan 
people  by  Installing  the  minority  Communist 
dictatorship  and  denied  Hungary  funda- 
mental freedoms.  The  same  thing  was  done 
In  Rumania  and  Bulgaria. 

I  now  go  to  Poland.  In  1981,  on  July  26, 
Red  Riissla  signed  an  agreement  that  tbars 
would  be  no  aggression  of  Red  Russia  on 
Poland  and  not  by  Poland  on  Red  Russia. 
We  all  remember  this  stab  in  the  back  on 
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8apt«ntMr  17.  1939.  when  Poland  WM  flght- 
Ing  OtfBumy  on  tha  wect  and  R«d  RubsIa 
ftttaekMl  Pohmd  on  the  east. 

I  now  go  to  the  t7nlted  States.  In  1933 
wtMa  a«d  mamam,  wut  beggrlnff  the  United 
States  to  MreWIrt  trade  ralatlona  with  Rus- 
sia. Jxist  as  Kadar  U  now  doing,  and  UtvlnoT 
wrote  a  letter  to  our  OoTemment  committing 
Kim— If  that  on  Buaalan  aoU  no  agency  woiild 
he  permitted  to  exist  contemplating  tntrxKl- 
Ing  communism  upon  other  nations  of  the 
world.  In  Tlolation  of  that  LltTlnor  letter 
undoubtedly  about  which  you  know,  the 
Comintern  was  In  existence  and  they  were 
attempting  to  ounmunlze  the  world. 

No.  10,  Finland:  There  was  an  agreement 
that  before  Russia  and  Finland  ever  en- 
gaged In  war  that  the  Issue  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration,  and  that  In  no  event 
would  reeort  be  made  to  war  until  S  months 
after  the  report  of  the  arbitrators.  On  No- 
iMiilMii  S6,  19S9.  the  Soviet  Oovemment  at- 
tacked Ptailand. 

I  now  eome  to  Hungary  of  196«.  When 
those  patriots  took  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  Imre  Nagy  was  In  charge.  Red 
Russia  said.  "We  will  remove  the  Red  Rtis- 
slan  trtxjps.  Pravda  wlU  tell  the  Btory." 
The  story  was  carried  throughout  the  United 
States,  but  wHUe  we  were  relying  upon  that 
pKMBlss  ttey  were  bringing  In  their  tanks 
^ru^  tbslr  gone  and  their  military  men. 

No.  11.  German  reunification;  On  July  33. 
19fi6.  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  States,  and  Red  Rtissla  stlpTilated. 
the  heads  of  government  have  agreed,  that 
settlstBsnt  of  the  German  question  shall  be 
by  means  ot  a  free  election.  That  was  re- 
pudiated  and    broken. 

We  now  cooM  to  China.  No.  13.  In  the  al- 
llAjxoe  between  the  Republic  of  China  and 
the  Union  of  Red  Russia,  they  agreed  to  work 
together  to  close  and  friendly  collaboration 
after  the  coming  of  peace  following  World 
War  n.  and  to  act  aoeordlng  to  the  prln- 
clplss  of  mntual  respect  for  their  sover- 
eignty.    That  treaty  was  broken. 

Then  we  ooaie  to  the  very  slgnlflcant  Pots- 
dam agreemsnt  on  Germany.  It  was 
proralaad  that  Germany  would  not  be 
scalped  and  denuded  of  all  of  Its  economy. 
The  sIgnatMiee  to  that  promise  kept  It  ex* 
cspt  Red  Bussls.  and  It  carrlsd  out  everything 
It  possibly  could,  causing  us  to  pour  huge  * 
sums  ot  moo0j  Into  Ctormany  to  reestablish 
the  eoooooay.  There  were  other  comiBltr- 
ments  made  In  the  Potsdam  agreement  that 
were  broken. 

I  now  come  to  the  Kellogg-Brland  Treaty, 
which  Is  slgnlAeant.  The  B^eUogg-Brland 
Treaty  outl&wed  war  as  an  Instrument  of 
national  poUey.  The  Red  army  Invaded 
ManehurU  on  October  12.  1930.  1  year  after 
It  promised  to  outlaw  war.  Here  we  are 
sort  of  outlawing  ths  nuclear  tests.  I  won- 
der how  long  we  can  rely  on  that. 

Yet.  Mr.  President,  we  hear  Senators 
beg  Russia  for  a  pact  to  outlaw  war. 

The  Senator  frcmi  Ohio  also  said: 

Japanese  war  prisoners:  It  was  agreed  by 
Red  Russia  that  It  would  retiim  thoee  pris- 
oners.    It  stlU  hasnt  done  It. 

Korea,  Item  No.  17:  It  was  agreed  on  De- 
cember 37,  1946,  there  shaU  be  set  up  a 
Ixt>vlsUmal  Korean  democratie  government. 
There  shall  be  a  joint  commission  to  provide 
a  four-power  trusteeship  of  Korea  for  a 
period  up  to  5  years.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning, ths  Russian  representative  refueed  to 
eoUnborate  and  te  act  In  pursuance  to  that 


No.  18,  the  return  of  Oenaan  prisoners  of 
froaa  ths  concentration  eampe:  It  stni 
has  not  been  done.     Then  we  have  had  the 
wtlas    wtth    Hungary    again    and 
and  Bulgaria,  also  violated. 


1^.  President  (Mr.  McOovxrn  in  the 
chair) .  the  Senator  from  Ohio  closed  hia 
recitation  of  events  by  saying: 

Now.  may  I  ask,  Mr.  Secretary,  which  Is 
the  last  agreement  that  Red  Russia  has 
violated?  I  have  in  mind  the  Cuban  com- 
mltcnent  that  we  would  have  the  right  to 
Inspect  and  ascertain  whether  the  missiles 
were  removed.    Am  I  correct  in  that  or  not? 

Secretary  Rusk.  That  was  a  basis  for  the 
exchange,  basis  of  the  exchange  between  the 
President  and  Khrushchev  during  the  week 
beginning  October  23. 

Senator  Lauschx.  That  promise  was  not 
kept. 

Secretary  Rusk.  That  is  correct,  sir.  As 
you|  recall,  Castro  would  not  accede  to  that. 

8»nfttor  Lauschx.  Yea.  The  commitment 
was  made  that  neutral  nations  would  be 
pertnltted  to  go  in  and  see  whether  the  mis- 
siles were  removed.  That  coounitment  was 
not  executed.  Is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Rusk.  That  Ls  correct,  sir.  but 
there  were  certain  alternative  arrangements 
that   were   made,   as   you  remember. 

Senator  LanscHx.  I  have  a  letter  here  from 
the  State  Department  saying  that  we  are 
not  bound  by  the  promise  not  to  Invade  or 
anji  of  the  other  promisee  that  we  made 
because  the  commitment  of  Khrushchev  was 
not  kept  to  allow   us  to  Inspect. 

I  ask  you.  In  the  face  of  this  fragmentary 
recitation  of  breaches  of  commitments.  If 
we  are  to  Judge  Red  Russia  In  the  future 
by  what  It  has  done  In  the  past,  what  can 
we  expect? 

Sigh  officials  have  openly  stated  they 
exjjfcct  the  Russians  to  cheat  on  this 
treaty.  There  Is  no  reason  to  doubt  their 
word,  "nie  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mitmesota  [Mr.  Humphrkt]  publicly 
ad<iitted  that  he  did  not  support  the 
treaty  on  the  basis  that  he  trusted  the 
Russians.  If  that  be  the  case,  what  safe- 
guards do  we  have? 

Secretary  Rusk  stated  in  the  hearings: 

The  original  position  of  the  Soviet  Union 
In  these  discussions  was  that  a  withdrawal 
clause  was  not  necessary,  because  a  sovereign 
state  could.  In  any  event,  denounce  a  treaty. 

4s  a  matter  of  fact,  that  provision  is 
in  their  Constitution.  The  whole  history 
of  ISoviet  actions  proves  that  they  claim 
the  right— which  they  have  repeatedly 
exercised — to  Junk  a  treaty,  not  on  90 
days'  notice,  not  on  1  day's  notice;  not 
on  5  minutes'  notice,  but  without  1,  sec- 
ond of  notice. 

Barlier  in  my  remarks,  I  quoted  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  saying  that  if 
this  treaty  were  put  into  effect,  our  de- 
feilse  would  cost  more.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons is  that  it  will  cost  more  to  test 
underground  and  to  establish  all  over 
the  world  stations  to  check  on  what  nu- 
clear developments  take  place  in  Com- 
mtnist  Russia.  Many  of  thoee  plans  of 
detection  are  still  on  paper.  The  money 
has  not  been  appropriated,  and  they  are 
years  away. 

The  hope  that  the  United  States  could 
relulily  and  effectively  resume  atmos- 
pheric testing,  if  the  Communists  vio- 
lated the  treaty,  is  not  sustained  by  the 
record.  When  the  Communists  broke 
this  testing  moratorium  in  IMl,  some 
time  passed  befwe  we  could  test.  When 
o^r  tests  were  made,  they  were  hurried 
and  unprepared  for,  and  the  knowledge 
Mined  fell  far  short  of  that  desired. 


The  treaty  Itself  Is  replete  with  ambi- 
guity, uncertainty,  and  undefined  lan- 
guage. Its  preamble  refers  to  additional 
steps,  but  does  not  define  them.  The 
treaty  uses  terms  that  never  before  have 
been  used  in  treaties.  If  we  enter  into 
this  treaty,  we  shall  bind  ourselves  not 
only  to  refrain  from  testing  in  the  atmos- 
phere, but  also  to  refrain  from  carrying 
out  any  other  nuclear  explosion.  Thus, 
the  treaty  not  only  will  put  an  end  to 
great  portions  of  our  peacetime  use  of 
atomic  energy,  but  it  also  raises  a  serious 
question  about  the  use  of  nuclear  explo- 
sions to  preserve  the  peace.  In  case  of 
aggression  or  threatened  aggression 
against  us  or  one  of  our  allies,  our  hands 
will  be  tied.  "The  assumption  that  when 
a  state  of  war  exists,  we  shall  not  be 
bound  by  the  treaty  could  result  in  a  ne- 
gation too  late  to  prevent  war. 

An  instance  of  the  capability  of  supe- 
rior weapons  to  preserve  the  peace,  save 
lives,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the 
extension  of  the  subjugation  of  free  peo- 
ples, occurred  in  July  1958.  It  wsis  then 
that  President  Elsenhower  ordered  the 
landing  of  troops  in  Lebanon.  The  land- 
ing was  made:  there  was  no  loss  of  life; 
and  the  Russian  Communists  did  not 
dare  interfere.  The  mission  was  accom- 
plished because  other  branches  of  our 
defense  system  were  poised  with  our  su- 
perior weapons  to  strike  whenever  and 
wherever  necessary. 

If  we  solemnly  agree  not  to  carry  out 
any  nuclear  explosion,  a  mission  similar 
to  the  one  to  Licbanon  could  not  be  car- 
ried out  by  us. 

The  strength  of  the  aggressive  power 
of  countries  in  which  human  life  is  not 
valued  lies  in  their  millions  and  millions 
of  men.  The  strength  of  the  defensive 
power  of  countries  such  as  ours,  in  wtiich 
human  life  is  valued,  lies  in  their  superior 
weapons. 

It  is  commonly  said  the  United  States 
can  withdraw  from  this  treaty  any  time 
it  wants  to  on  90  days'  notice.  The 
treaty  carries  no  such  provision.  The 
treaty  provides  in  article  4  that  we  have 
the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  treaty  if 
we  decide  that  extraordinary  events, 
related  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
treaty,  have  Jeopardized  the  supreme  in- 
terests of  our  country.  These  extraor- 
dinary events  must  be  related  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  this  treaty.  In  other 
words,  they  have  to  be  related  to  nuclear 
testing.  Extraordinary  events  of  aggres- 
sion, or  subversion,  or  a  Communist 
takeover  of  more  countries  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  by  conventional  weapons 
would  not  be  related  to  nuclear  explo- 
sions. In  that  case  we  are  still  bound  by 
the  treaty.  It  is  not  only  the  use  of  our 
weapons  that  keeps  the  peace,  but  the 
ability  to  use  them — the  readiness  to  use 
them — and  at  this  point  we  tie  our  hands. 
The  late  John  Foster  Dulles,  an  able 
and  distinguished  Secretary  of  State, 
said  before  his  death  in  1959: 

Since  a  treaty  Is  what  the  Russians  want. 
It  wouldn't  be  dlfllcult  to  come  up  with 
one  which  would  look  good  on  the  surface. 
We  could  Include  In  It  aU  the  fuzzy  language 
of  diplomacy — and  believe  me,  I  know  some 
of  the  phrases — and  present  It  to  the  world 
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as  a  great  achievement  for  peace.  All  of  this 
would  result  in  a  relaxation  of  world  ten- 
sions, generate  a  feeUng  of  International 
goodwill,  and  probably  elect  a  Republican 
President  In  1960. 

But  we're  not  going  to  do  It.  If  we  signed 
Buch  a  pact  with  the  Soviets,  there  would 
develop  a  uemendous  pressure  to  cut  back 
on  our  defenses,  reduce  the  size  of  our  Armed 
Forces  and  cxirtell  our  armaments.  And  we'd 
have  only  the  word  of  the  Russians  that  they 
were  doing  the  same.  Our  NATO,  SEA-TO. 
and  other  alliances  would  be  endangered, 
perhaps  to  the  point  of  deterioration.  As  a 
result,  within  a  few  years  we  could  be  a  sit- 
ting duck  for  the  Communists  to  pick  off 
whenever  they  felt  the  time  was  ripe. 
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Is  this  treaty  a  part  of  the  Commu- 
nists' great  design  for  world  domina- 
tion? Is  it  a  propaganda  weapon  to 
force  the  hand  of  the  United  States  and 
to  cause  our  people  and  the  Congress  to 
slumber?  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  cer- 
tainly have  warned  against  complacency. 
Why  was  this  treaty  not  allowed  to  be 
completed  pursuant  to  the  constitutional 
processes  of  the  principal  signers  before 
it  was  submitted  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  sign?  Something  over  90  na- 
Umis  have  ahready  signed.  Was  this  pro- 
cedure foUowed  to  pressure  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.  Senate  into  a  diffi- 
cult  position   to   reject   or   amend   the 

When  we  have  a  parade  of  nations 
not  possessing  a  popgun,  an  air  rifle,  or 
a  cherry  bomb,  coming  in  and  solemnly 
agreeing  that  they  will  not  set  off  a  nu- 
clear explosion  in  the  atmosphere,  there 
is  something  about  such  procedure  that 
is  tainted  with  hypocrisy.  It  would 
have  been  a  simple  matter  to  have  a 
treaty  considered  and  finalized  by  the 
principal  parUes,  who  are  atomic  powers, 
and  then  after  the  entire  treatymaking 
process  was  completed  permit  other 
countries  to  Join  in,  but  that  was  not 
done. 

We  hear  much  talk  about  world  pub- 
lic opinion.  I  have  respect  for  world 
pubUc  opinion,  but  I  try  to  remember 
that  not  everything  appearing  as  world 
public  opinion  is  such.  With  a  few  dol- 
lars a  troublemaker  can  Journey  to  the 
capital  city  of  a  foreign  country  and 
hire  some  kids  to  carry  placards,  parade 
in  front  of  the  American  Embassy,  and 
shout  falsehoods.  Such  an  event  then  is 
broadcast  to  the  world  through  the  news 
media  and  we  are  supposed  to  interpret 
it  as  world  public  opinion.  It  is  propa- 
ganda pure  and  simple.  It  is  manufac- 
tured.    It  Is  managed. 

The  treaty  itself  makes  reference  to 
further  steps.    The  proponents  of  this 
treaty  have  said  that  it  is  only  a  step. 
There  will  be  more.    What  are  these  next 
steps?    WUl  one  of  the  future  steps  be 
to  compel  stalwart  and  honorable  Uncle 
Sam  to  march  to  Moscow  and  sign  a  non- 
aggression  pact?    America  is  not  an  ag- 
gressor nation.    We  have  no  aggressive 
Intentions.    Our  money  and  our  might 
have  been  spent  unselfishly   for  other 
countries.    American  boys  have  died  not 
alone  for  this  country  but  for  the  defense 
of  many  countries.    We  were  the  victor 
in  World  War  I  and  World  War  H  but 
did  we  demand  territory?    Is  there  any- 


one in  the  Chamber  who  feels  that  the 
United  States  must  renounce  its  past  and 
sign  an  agreement  not  to  commit  aggres- 
sion? .  .»_    « 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  Rus- 
sian Communists  signing  a  nonaggres- 
sion  pact?    They  have  signed  many  non- 
aggression  pacts  before,  all  of  which  have 
been  broken.    Unless  they  change,  their 
signature  on  a  nonaggression  pact  can 
not  be  depended  upon.    But,  that  is  only 
half  of  the  story.    When  great  powers 
enter  into  a  nonaggression  pact.  It  is 
based  on  the  premise  that  they  may  keep 
the  territory  already  taken.     This  would 
wipe  out  all  hope  for  the  millions  who 
today  live  under  Communist  slavery.    It 
would  freeze  and  make  permanent  the 
status  quo.     One  might  say  that  such  a 
nonaggression    pact    would    never    be 
drawn.     I  say  to  him,  suppose  it  is  and 
suppose  it  is  presented  te  this  country 
under  the  same  conditions  and  proce- 
dures as  this  treaty  is  presented.    Many 
people   have    argued    that   the   Senate 
should  advise  and  consent  to  this  treaty 
because  refusing  to  do  so  now  will  create 
an  unfavorable  image.    Would  not  that 
same  problem  exist  if  a  nonaggression 
pact  should  come  before  us? 

Red  China  has  not  signed  this  treaty 
and  would  not  observe  it  if  she  did.  Yet 
Red  China  may  be  the  one  aggressor  na- 
tion emerging  as  a  nuclear  power.  We 
are  asked  to  sign  this  treaty  without  any 
provisions  to  inspect  nuclear  develop- 
ments in  that  vast  interior  of  Red  China. 
Many  prudent  individuals  believe  that 
in  case  of  war  against  the  United  States, 
Communist  Russia  and  Communist 
China  would  join  forces.  Certainly  we 
should  not  risk  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try on  the  hypothesis  that  they  will  not 
stand  together. 

In  recent  months  Red  China  and  Red 
Russia  have  entered  into  certain  treaties 
and  I  want  to  call  attention  to  them. 

The  newsletter  of  the  United  Nations 
Association  of  the  Republic  of  China, 
published  In  Taiwan.  June  1963,  on  page 
15: 


Pkifino  akd  Moscow  Sign  Scixnci  and  TXCh- 

NOLOCICAL    COOPTRATION    PLAN 


The  Chinese  Ckonmunlsts  and  Soviet 
Union  have  signed  a  plan  for  scientific  and 
technological  cooperation  for  the  last  half  of 
1963  and  the  first  half  of  1964.  Peiplng  radio 
disclosed  on  June  21. 

The  Ckjmmunlst  Chinese  radio,  moni- 
tored In  Tokyo,  has  also  reported  the  signing 
of  an  executive  plan  for  scientific  coopera- 
tion between  Communist  China  and  Bul- 
garia In  1963.  Both  were  signed  In  Peiplng. 
The  Slno-Sovlet  agreement  was  signed  fol- 
lowing 8  days  of  talks  "held  In  a  friendly  at- 
mosphere. A  communique  Issued  on  June 
19  said  "under  this  plan  the  (CommunUt) 
Chinese  and  Soviet  institutions  concerned 
wUl  mutually  play  host  to  scientific,  engi- 
neering, and  technical  workers  st\Klylng 
scientific  and  technical  achievements  and 
production  experience  In  various  branches  of 
the  national  economy  and  wUl  supply  each 
other  with  scientific  and  technical  daU  and 
samples." 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  of  our  time  is  that  distin- 
guished Nebraskan.  Hon.  Walter  Judd, 
former  Representative  and  former 
missionary  to  China.    As  a  student  of 


Communist  strategy  he  has  no  peer.  I 
have  heard  him  liken  the  Communist 
strategy  to  that  of  a  football  game. 
When  a  football  team  acts  like  they  are 
going  to  carry  the  ball  through  the  line, 
look  out — they  are  about  to  run  the  end, 
or  make  a  surprise  forward  pass.  When 
the  football  team  gets  poised  for  a  line 
drive  the  opposing  team  must  beware  of 
a  surprise  punt.  When  the  formation  is 
called  for  a  kick,  the  opposing  team,  If 
they  want  to  win,  must  be  prepared  for 
a  line  drive.  Representative  Judd  has 
said  that  Just  as  the  football  team  uses 
strategy  to  advance  the  ball,  the  Com- 
munists use  strategy  to  advance  com- 
munism and  achieve  their  unchanged 
goal  of  world  domination. 

We  should  not  forget  that  they  want 
to  bury  us.  When  they  act  like  they 
want  peace,  they  prepare  for  war.  When 
they  pretend  to  be  friendly  they  strike 
with  force.  When  the  vehicle  of  treaty 
making  can  be  used  to  advance  commu- 
nism they  wUl  use  it.  The  Russian  Com- 
munists neither  enter  hito  a  treaty  nor 
observe  a  treaty  when  it  is  not  to  their 
advantage  to  do  so. 

When  the  United  States  and  the  Rus- 
sian Communists  sit  down  at  a  peace 
table  they  do  not  meet  as  equals.  The 
Communists  are  aggressors.  The  Amer- 
icans are  not.  Americans  are  believers. 
The  Communists  are  atheists.  The 
Americans  honor  treaties  and  the  Com- 
munists break  treaties. 

There  are  other  inequalities.  The 
high-megaton  nuclear  explosions  in  the 
atmosphere  carried  out  by  the  Russians 
following  the  moratorium  may  have 
given  them  additional  knowledge  which 
the  United  States  does  not  have. 

The  Apostle  Paul  in  writing  to  the 
Corinthians  said: 

Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  together  with 
unbelievers:  for  what  fellowship  hath  right- 
eousness vrtth  unrighteousness?  And  what 
communion  hath  light  with  darknees? 

Mr.  President,  I  must  be  guided  by  the 
lamp  of  experience  and  I  caiuiot  turn  my 
back  on  history.  Neither  can  I  ignore 
the  warnings  that  have  come  from  the 
Communists  themselves. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  Uttle  devotional 
book  written  by  Father  James  Keller, 
founder  of  the  Christophers.  It  is  en- 
titled. "3  Minutes  a  Day."  I  want  to  read 
about  the  Communist  boast  made  some 
20  years  ago.  In  reading  it  I  want  to 
point  out  that  time  is  running  against  us : 

"War  is  inevitable."  were  the  strong  words 
used  by  Dlmltrl  Manullaky.  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  studenU  of  the  L«nln  School  of 
Political  Warfare  In  1930. 

His  dire  forecast  continued : 

"Today,  of  course,  we  are  not  strong  enough 
to  attack.     Our  time  wUl  come  In  20  or  80 


"In  order  to  win  we  shaU  need  the  element 
of  surprise.  The  bourgeoisie  wUl  have  to  be 
put  to  sleep,  so  we  shaU  begin  by  launching 
the  most  spectacular  peace   movement   on 

record.  ^  ^ 

•-There  will  be  electrifying  overtures  and 
unheard  of  concessions.  The  capitalistic 
countries— stupid  and  decadent— wUl  rejoice 
to  cooperate  In  their  own  deetruction.  They 
will  leap  at  another  chance  to  be  frtends. 

-As  soon  as  their  guard  U  down,  we  shall 
smash  them  with  our  clenched  fists." 
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lir.  President,  I  shall  vote  against  this 
treaty. 
Tk«  SoTrrrs  ako  th«  Potwa« — A  PoMm 

AiOASSADoa   TO    lioaoow    Amw^tm   Somx 

(By  Joaepb  K.  DavIm) 
(The  repllM  to  these  queeUon*  •ubmltted 
by  the  e<llton  do  not  reflect  »ny  CTirrent 
oOelU  opinion  of  either  the  Soviet  Union  or 
of  the  United  Statee.  so  far  m  I  know.  Nor 
are  the  answers  Intended  to  be  dogmatic. 
They  are  slmpl?  my  own  opinions,  for  such 
value  as  they  may  have.  They  are  based 
upon  published  sources  of  Information,  and 
upon  facts  within  my  own  knowledge,  and 
repreeent  my  considered  Judgment.) 

"1.  Can  we  assume  that  the  rxilers  of  Rus- 
sia are  men  erf  good  will  toward  other  nations 
and  that  they  desire  a  peaceful,  stable 
world?" 

Yes.  Their  public  statements  of  policy 
and  their  deeds  In  the  past  decade  both 
establish  that.  Ambassador  Litvlnow,  when 
he  was  Foreign  Minister,  both  within  and 
without  the  League  of  Nations,  was  the  out- 
standing advocate  of  ooUective  action  by  the 
nonaggressor  nations,  in  order  to  Insure  "a 
peaceful  and  stable  world."  War  anywhere, 
he  constantly  urged,  would  engulf  all  the 
rest  ot  vm  tor  "peace  was  indivisible."  Abys- 
sinia, ^MLin,  China,  the  attitude  of  the  So- 
viets In  agreeing  to  stand  by  Czechoslovakia 
with  France  against  attack  by  Germany — all 
attest  to  their  sincerity  as  "men  of  good 
will."  It  is,  also,  to  their  practical  best 
interests  to  have  peace  with,  and  In,  the 
world. 

"2.  Win  Russia  pursue  a  lone- wolf  policy 
after  the  war  or  will  she  seek  to  cooperate 
with  the  other  great  powers  In  creating  a 
stable  world?" 

That  will  depend  upon  what  kind  of  world 
they  will  then  face,  or  upon  what  kind  of  a 
world  they  think  the«  are  facing.  If  they 
believe  In,  and  trust  tne  propoeals  of  Great 
Britain,  China,  and  ourMlves.  and  the  United 
NaUons,  they  will.  In  my  opinion,  go  as  far 
■a  any  of  these  in  a  high-minded  and  al- 
truistic effort  to  cooperate  In  creating  a 
•table  and  decent  world. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  believe  they 
are  not  getting  a  square  deal  mi  a  reciprocal 
and  high-minded  basis,  they  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  go  it  alone.  They  will  not  be  "taken 
for  a  ride."  Nor  will  they  be  used  to  pull 
anycHie'B  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  They  will 
do  exactly  what  we  would  do,  if  in  their 
shoes. 

"3.  Will  Russia  seek  to  create  some  kind 
of  world  federaUon.  embodying  some  transfer 
of  sovereignty  from  the  member  states  to  the 
central  government?  Or  will  she  favor  vol- 
untary cooperation  by  the  great  powers  to 
maintain  a  stable  world?" 

The  Soviets  vigorously  supported  the 
League  of  Nations  and  constantly  advocated 
a  stronger  and  more  effective  League.  They 
are,  however,  essentially  practical  and  real- 
istic in  the  application  of  their  Ideals.  First 
things  first  is  the  motto  of  the  Soviets. 
They,  I  feel  sun,  would  be  willing  to  give  up 
BO  much  of  their  sovereignty  as  would  assxire 
a  strong  federation  to  outlaw  war,  aggres- 
sion and  conquest  and  to  establish  an  in- 
ternational police  force  to  keep  the  peace  for 
the  world  commvinity  of  nations.  What 
other  and  further  relinquishments  of  sov- 
ereignty they  would  agree  to  would  depend 
upon  how  practical  and  xznselflsh  the  pro- 
posals were,  and  upon  their  confldence  in 
the  good  faith  of  the  other  large  nations. 

"4.  Wm  Russia  be  willing  to  undertake 
any  International  commitments  which  in- 
volve revealing  military  Information  to  other 
nations?" 

Yes,  If  it  Is  upon  a  fair  and  reciprocal  basis, 
and  for  the  honest  purpose  of  protecting  the 
peace  of  the  world  community  against  gang- 
sters, outlaws,  or  terrorists. 
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-6.  Winston  Churchill  once  described  Rus- 
sian foreign  policy  as  *a  riddle  wrapf)ed  in  a 
itystery  inside  an  enigma.'     Can  you  make 
i^nse    of    Itf      What    are    Its    fundamental 
aims?" 
i  In  my  opinion,  the  best  approach  to  the 
^lutlon  of  the  riddle  is  to  forget  the  epigram 
i^d  set  to  one  side  the  Idea  of  either  an 
a^ilgma.  or  a  mystery.    The  riddle.  If  riddle 
there  be,  from  my  experience  can  be  best 
flplved  by  the  simple  approach  of  assiuning 
that  what  they  say.  they  mean;   that  they 
«re  honest  in  their  beliefs,  speak  the  truth 
4nd   keep    their   promises.     If   one  were   to 
assume,  also,    that   they   were  strong,   able, 
qourageous  and  willing  to  treat  others  hon- 
estly. If  they  believe  they  are  treated  hon- 
estly themselves,  the  riddle  can  be  answered 
with  reasonable  certainty. 
T  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  my  opinion  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  Soviet  Government  is  quite 
41ear.    Its  first  concern  is  to  insure  the  ter- 
fltorlal  secvirlty  of  the  Soviet  Union.    They 
(ullt  up  a  great  military  and  industrial  sys- 
tem for  that  purpose.     The  Soviet  Oovern- 
gnent  is  not  a  predatory  power  like  Germany 
pT  Japan.    It  was  only  after  Hitler  came  Into 
power  that  the  great  Industrial  development 
jtrojected  by  Stalin  was  speeded  up  for  war 

gurpoees.  Once  that  security  is  established, 
le  Soviet  policy  Is  to  develop  the  U.S.SJI. 
Internally.  That  can  best  be  done  In  a  peace- 
ful world.  The  Soviet  foreign  policy  there- 
fore has  been  consistently  addressed  to  the 
Prevention  of  war.  When  they  lost  faith 
1  both  the  will  and  the  capacity  of  the  West- 
em  democracies  to  Join  them  realistically  to 
Itop  Hitler,  they  still  tried  to  maintain  their 
•ecurity  and  their  peace  by  entering  into  a 
honaggresBlon  pcict  with  Hitler  In  1939. 
That  was  not  a  pact  for  a  mutual  offensive 

ejalnst  Germany's  enemies.  In  that  par- 
cular.  It  provided  only  that  neither  would 
fittack  the  other.  They  gained  precious  time 
Which  they  feverishly  employed  to  protect 
their  security  against  the  inevitable  Nazi 
attack. 

After  this  war  there  will  be  still  greater 
need  for  peace  to  promote  their  plans  for  the 
Internal  development  of  their  country. 

There  Is  no  riddle  or  mystery  If  the  state- 
knents  of  the  Soviet  Government,  or  Its  lead- 
ers, are  read  In  the  light  of  these  policies. 
^They  are  straightforward  and  direct. 

"6.  Is  there  religious  freedom  in  Russia?" 
I  The  Constitution  of  the  Soviet  Union  (art. 
124)  provides  that,  "Freedom  of  religious 
worship  and  freedom  of  antlreligious  propa- 
ganda is  recognized  for  citizens." 

By  this  same  article  the  church  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  state  and  the  school  "to  In- 
8\ire  citizens  freedom  of  conscience." 

Article  135  of  the  Constitution  provides 
that  religion  shall  be  no  bar  to  the  right  of 
the  citizen  either  to  vote  or  hold  office. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  article  135, 
which  Is  attributed  directly  by  some  to  the 
attitude  of  the  President  In  his  recognition 
of  the  U.S.SJI.  in  1933,  several  nations  In- 
cluding the  United  States  were  guaranteed 
that  their  citizens  in  the  Soviet  Union 
should  have:  (1)  full  liberty  of  conscience 
and  religious  worship,  fr^  from  persecu- 
jtlon;  (2)  the  right  to  hold  religious  services 
In  chvirches  or  buildings  selected  for  that 
purpose,  free  from  molestation;  and  (3) 
the  right  to  impart  religious  instruction  to 
I  their  children.  That,  however,  did  not  In- 
clude the  right  to  proselyte  outside  those 
restrictions. 

In  1937  there  were  about  100,000  ministers 
of  religion  in  the  Soviet  Union,  according  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Atheist  League  of  the 
I  U5.S  Jl. 

j  The  Russian  Orthodox  Church  of  the 
I  Soviet  Union  is  mllitantly  supporting  the 
'Government  in  this  war.  The  highest  prel- 
ate. Acting  MetropoUtan  Sergei  of  Moscow, 
has  appealed  for  this  tolerance  of  religious 
people  outside  Russia  and  has  urged  that 


such  people  be  not  misled  by  "Fascist  propa- 
ganda" or  believe  "their  lies"  as  to  persecu- 
tion of  the  church  in  recent  years.  A  book 
devoted  to  the  Truth  About  Religion  in 
Russia  was  recently  published  In  Moscow  by 
the  Orthodox  hierarchy,  addressed  to  provid- 
ing accurate  information  on  religion  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

There  Is  no  question,  however,  that  despite 
these  constitutional  guarantees  there  is  much 
hostility  toward  religion  in  the  party  mem- 
bership. I  was  reliably  Informed  when  In 
Moscow  that  the  objections  raised  to  the 
adoption  of  these  constitutional  provisions 
were  overcome  by  Premier  Stalin's  personal 
advocacy  of  their  passage. 

"7.  Is  Rvissla  determined  to  pursue  the 
cause  of  world  revolution?" 

In  my  opinion,  no.  The  Stalin  6-year  pol- 
icy clearly  set  aside  the  Trotsky  Idea  of 
world  revolution.  It  was  one  of  the  alleged 
betrayals  of  the  revolution  charged  by  the 
Trotskyites. 

"8.  If  Rtissla  has  given  up  her  ambition 
to  turn  the  world  Conununlst,  may  she 
nevertheless  still  fear  capitalistic  encircle- 
ment and  attack?" 

That  depends  upon  whether  they  think 
that  they  have  reason  for  such  fear.  Much 
will  therefore  depend  upon  how  the  rest  of 
the  world  approaches  the  problem  of  postwar 
reconstruction,  and  the  attitude  of  the  other 
nations  toward  the  United  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic.  If  there  are  evidences  of  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  outside  world,  they  will 
certainly  detect  it  and  protect  themselves. 
Before  Russia  entered  the  war,  Russian  dis- 
trust of  the  Western  powers  was  very  real. 
On  the  morning  following  Hitler's  night  at- 
tack, June  22,  1941,  there  were  highly  In- 
formed persons  In  Moscow  who  believed  that 
Britain  would  lavmch  a  slmultaneoxis  naval 
attack  through  the  Baltic  Sea  In  conjunction 
with,  and  pureviant  to,  an  agreement  with 
the  Nazis.  That  fear  was  only  relieved  when 
Prime  Minister  Chiu-chlll's  broadcast  came 
over  the  air,  pledging  all-out  aid  to  Russia. 
The  developments  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  I  believe,  through  contacts  and  better 
understanding,  have  definitely  contributed 
to  dissipating  the  classic  fear  of  capitalistic 
encirclement  and  attack. 

"9.  Even  If  Rvissla  Is  not  Interested  in  pro- 
moting world  revolution  for  Its  own  sake,  will 
she  still  use  revolutionary  activity  as  an 
Instrument  of  Russian  nationalism?  May 
she,  for  Instance,  promote  Communist  revo- 
lutions in  ITurope?    In  Asia?" 

This  Idea  Is  again  being  vigorously  and 
assiduously  preached  by  Goebbels  and  other 
Nazi  propagandists,  both  In  and  out  of  Ger- 
many. The  express  oral  assurance  of  Pre- 
mier Stalin,  the  commitments  contained 
In  the  Joint  Declaration  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  the  treaty  made  with  England  have 
definitely  killed  that  Hitler  bugaboo  which 
he  has  tried  desperately,  and  without  suc- 
cess, to  sell  to  Eiu-ope  these  many  years. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  an  enviable  record  as  a 
nation  for  keeping  Its  obligations.  Elxcept 
as  an  instrument  of  military  necessity,  the 
Soviet  Union  will  not  promote  dissension 
In  the  Internal  affairs  of  other  nations. 

"10.  What  do  you  think  Is  the  probable 
extent  of  Russia's  territorial  demands?" 

It  would  be  natural  for  them  to  demand 
what  any  other  people  would,  under  similar 
circumstances.  First,  they  would  naturally 
want  that  tVk  which  had  previously  been 
taken  away  from  them  by  force  after  the  last 
war.  After  that,  it  would  be  natural  for  them 
to  require  any  such  territory  as  that  which 
they  considered  to  be  vital  to  their  security 
In  the  event  of  possible  future  European 
attack. 

The  probable  extent  of  Russia's  territorial 
demands  will  therefore  depend,  in  my  opin- 
ion, upon  what  conditions  are  when  peace 
comes  and  upon  what  kind  of  a  world  they 
think  is  going  to  come  out  of  the   peace. 
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rt  should  be  remembered   that  the  Baltic 
States   were   all   carved   out  of,   and   t^en 
away  from  Russia,  after  the  last  war.    It  is 
also  the  fact  that  the  very  Germany,  which 
tRfcy  are  now  fighting.  In  1917  and  1918  took 
away  from  Russia  nearly  all  of  the  territory 
eained  westward  since  the  accession  of  Peter 
the  Great   including  the  Ukraine  and  White 
Russia.    It  would  be  only  natural  that  they 
should  want  to  get  it  back  from  a  defeated 
Germany.     Five  million  Ukrainians  were  ar- 
bitrarily converted  into  Polish  citizens  after 
the  last  war.     Bessarabia,  which  was  taken 
Irom  RussU  at  about  this  Ume  by  Rumania, 
had  been  Russian  for  100  years.    The  United 
States  refvised   to  recognize  Bessarabia  offi- 
cially as  a  part  of  Rumanian  territory.     It 
could  be  contended  with  much  force  that 
Soviet  claims  to  all  of  this  territory  would 
not    be    "territorial    aggrandizement"    and 
would  not  be  Inconsistent  with  pledges  made 
by    the    Soviet    Government    either    in    the 
treaty  with  Britain  last  Jime,  or  with  the 
covenanU  contained  In  the  Joint  Declaration 
of  the  United  Nations  made  In  January  1942, 
In  Washington.    It  could  be  contended  that 
the  acquisition  of  such  territories  did  not 
constitute  aggression,  but  simply  the  resto- 
ration to  the  Soviets  of  that  which  has  been 
taken  from  them  by  force  and  the  rectifying 
of  previous  wrongs. 

Further,  if  the  Soviet  Government  believes 
that  It  Is  confronted  with  the  same  type 
of  world  which  exUted  before  thU  war,  they 
wUl  unaoubtedly  require  that  which  self- 
preservaUon  demanded  in  this  war,  namely, 
a  sufficient  extension  of  territory  on  Its  west- 
ern frontier  to  make  itself  secure  against 
possible  European  attack.  That  would  mean 
a  part  of  Finland  and,  possibly,  a  part  of 
Poland  up  to  the  Curzon  line.  That,  it  wUl 
be  remembered,  was  the  line  determined  by 
the  Curzon  Commission  under  the  Versailles 
Treaty  as  the  line  of  racial  demarcation  of 
the  Polish  and  Russian  nationalities. 

Last  year,  when  the  Soviet- British  Treaty 
was  signed,  providing  for  a  mutual-assist- 
ance pact  in  the  event  of  an  attack  upon 
either  for  a  period  of  20  years,  both  Britain 
and  the  Soviet  Union  were  satisfied  to  leave 
the  solution  of  controversial  questions  to  be 
settled  after  the  fighUng  was  over  by  the 
application  of  certain  broad  equitable  prin- 
ciples. That  was  vrise.  It  is  no  time  to  fight 
among  ourselves  until  Hitler  and  the  Nazis 
are  thoroughly  beaten. 

At  that  time  the  question  of  the  Polish 
border  was  raised,  according  to  the  press. 
It  was  reported  that  General  Sikorski  and 
the  Polish  Government  were  agreeable  to 
that  disposition  of  the  problem  In  the  In- 
terest of  unity  in  the  war  effort.  After  the 
British-Soviet  Treaty,  which  from  press  ac- 
counts seemed  to  have  been  approved  by 
General  Sikorski.  great  numbers  of  Polish 
prisoners  held  by  Russia  were  freed,  and 
some  100,000  Polish  soldiers  were  released, 
armed  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  and  organized  as  a  fighting  force 
against  Hitler.  They  are  now  in  the  Middle 
East. 

I  am  very  sympathetic  with  the  Polish 
people,  but  It  could  scarcely  be  expected 
that  the  Soviets  would  remain  mute  when 
these  controversial  frontier  matters  were  re- 
cently brought  up  in  London;  particularly 
in  the  face  of  what  appeared  to  the  Soviets 
to  be  an  implied  consent  to  the  portponement 
of  the  determination  of  the  Issue  until  after 
victory.  The  Soviets,  obviously,  could  not 
permit  these  claims  to  be  asserted  without 
contradiction,  without  themselves  being  es- 
topped at  some  future  time  from  asserting 
their  viewpoint,  upon  which  naturally  they 
would  wish  to  be  heard.  It  U  significant 
that  it  Is  not  the  SovleU  who  are  now  press- 
ing, so  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, for  decisions  upon  these  controver- 
sial matters. 


After  victory  has  been  won,  conditions 
may  be  entirely  different  from  those  existing 
now.  Many  things  may  happen  In  the  In- 
terim. The  science  of  war  Is  being  com- 
pletely revolutionized  by  alrpower.  Fron- 
tiers such  as  rivers  and  mountains,  provid- 
ing bases  for  fortifications,  have  lost  much 
of  their  importance.  The  war  has  already 
shown  that  thousands  of  paratroopers  may 
be  transported  to  strike  at  vital  centers  in 
the  Interior,  by  simply  passing  over  the 
frontier  land  fortifications.  Boundaries  may 
not  be  of  such  viUl  importance  In  a  recon- 
structed and  peaceful  world. 

Moreover,  the  terms  of  the  peace  may,  and 
probably  vrtll.  provide  for  mutual -defense 
agreements  for  collective  security,  which  will 
reduce  the  necessity  for  military  defenses 
and  armaments.  It  Is  unthinkable  that  such 
litUe,  at  least,  would  not  be  the  res\ilt  of 
the  war. 

Under  such  conditions,  it  U  not  beyond 
possiblUty  that  the  Soviets  mlgbt  consider, 
in  the  Interest  of  a  peaceful  world,  that  the 
matter  of  the  extension  of  Its  frontiers  was 
not  a  matter  of  vital  protection  against  a 
possible  recurrence  of  German  attack. 

Certainly,  the  comradeship  and  imder- 
standlng  developed  by  mutual  fighting 
against  HiUer  and  aggression  will  provide 
solvents  lor  these  knotty  questions. 

"11.  What  does  Russia  regard  as  her  proper 
spheres  of  Influence?" 

That  would  again  depend  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  world  which  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment would  confront  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war.  If  the  postwar  world  can  be  assured  of 
the  enforcement  of  one  principle,  to  wit: 
that  military  power  cannot  be  used  by  any 
naUon  to  enforce  Its  will,  then  these  qxies- 
tions  of  vital  interest  can  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  equity  and  decency.  The  So- 
viets, I  believe,  would  go  as  far  as  any 
nation  to  bring  that  about. 

To   answer   the    question   flatly,   however, 
there  U  no  doubt  that  there  are  certain  mat- 
ters In   which  RussU   has  a   vital   interest. 
There  is  the  matter  of  access  to  the  sea  and 
warm-water    ports.      That,   particularly,   af- 
fects   the    Pacific    and    the    Mediterranean. 
Russia  has  always  been  concerned  with  the 
ports  of  Port  Arthur  and  Darien  on  the  Pa- 
cific side,  of  which  she  was  deprived  in  1908. 
Again  the  use  by  her  and  other  naUons  of 
the  highway  which  the  Dardanelles  affords 
for  shipping  and  an  outlet  from  the  Black 
Sea,  and  through  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
oceans,   would   naturally   and   rightly   be  a 
matter  ot  concern.     Also,  realistically.  In  a 
hostile  or  an  anarchic  world,  self -preserva- 
tion might  demand  the  thrusting  forth  of 
their  defenses  against  a  possible  repetition 
of  German  attack  through  the  territory  of 
smaller  states  adjacent  to  Russia,  which  are 
not  strong  enough  themselves  to  prevent  a 
strong    Germany,   or   other   aggressor,   from 
making   a  highway  of   these   smaller  coun- 
tries to  attack  the  Soviet  Union.     To  lUus- 
trate:  The  great  sea  base  of  Kronstadt.  and 
the  city  of  Leningrad,  are  only  28  miles  from 
the  Finnish  border  and  within  easy  reach  of 
German  long-range  guns.     The  Soviet  Union 
made  a  very  strong  effort  to  come  to   an 
agreement    with    the    Finnish    Government, 
whereby  the  Soviets  could  compensate  them 
for  concessions  of  territories  which  were  vital 
to    Soviet   defense   against   German    attack. 
These   the  Finnish   Government,   In  fear  of 
Germany,  was  unable  to  concede  because,  ob- 
viously, they  were  under  the  German  gun, 
and,  unfortunately,  still  are. 

Presumably,  all  of  these  vital  interests  and 
others,  such  as  fair  access  to  raw  materials, 
the  common  use  of  the  seas  and  the  air  as 
highways  for  all  of  the  nations  In  the  world 
community,  and  similar  matters,  must  ulti- 
mately be  adjusted  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity 
and  a  fair  balancing  of  the  Interests  of  the 
various  states,  if  there  is  to  lie  a  stable  peace. 
Their  determination  must  be  governed  ur»der 


rules  of  decency  and  equity  as  between  neigh- 
bors who  desire  peace  for  mutual  advantage, 
even  though  they  be  friendly  economic  com- 
petitors. I  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  cooperate  wholeheartedly  and  would 
contribute  positively  to  that  end,  once  con- 
vinced of  the  good  faith  and  reliability  of 
her  associates. 

The  attitude  of  the  Soviets,  no  less  than 
that  of  other  nations,  upon  these  vital  mat- 
ters will  therefore  depend  entirely  upon  the 
kind  of  peace  that  is  to  be  established  to 
secure  a  decent,  desirable,  and  stable  world 
to  live  In. 

"12.  Will  Rvissla  be  prepared  to  back  up 
her  demands  with  arms  if  we  oppose  them?" 
If  the  Soviets  face  an  archaic  world,  where 
not  peace  but  war  confronts  them,  they  can 
and  will  back  up  their  security  by  force  of 
arms  if  that  Is  the  only  alternative.  That,  I 
am  sure,  would  be  far  from  their  desire. 

"13.  If  other  states  go  Commxmlst  and 
voluntarily  apply  for  admission  to  the 
US.SJI.,  win  Russia  admit  them?  Can  we 
safely  permit  this?" 

If  states  adjacent  to  the  Soviet  Union 
should  volimtarlly  ^ply  for  admission  to 
the  USjSJI.,  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
would  be  admitted.  If  that  were  done,  both 
countries  being  willing,  it  would  be  my  opin- 
ion that  It  was  none  of  our  business;  nor 
would  ovu-  safety  be  necessarUy  imperiled 
thereby.  If  any  such  sUtes  were  not  con- 
tiguous to  the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
such  application  might  possibly  be  embar- 
rassing to  the  Soviete,  but  I  doubt  It.  In 
any  event.  In  my  (pinion,  they  would  resolve 
such  problems  In  a  practical  and  realistic 
way  In  cooperation  with  those  naUons  that 
were  assocUted  with  them  in  the  common 
enterprise  of  keeping  the  peace  of  the  world 
community. 

In  this  connection  there  has  been  much 
agitation  directed  from  Berlin  to  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  success  of  the  Soviet  armies 
might  result  In  communlzlng  Europe.  It  Is 
the  same  old  red  herring  drawn  across  the 
trail.  Anyone  who  knows  Europe  knows  fxill 
weU  that  neither  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries (Norway,  Sweden,  Finland)  ntx  P<dand 
nor  Rumania  nor  Hungary  nor  Greece  nor 
Czechoslovakia  woiild  ever  voluntarUy  accept 
communism  or  the  Soviet  system.  And  It 
wiU  be  a  long  time  before  the  Soviets  will 
ever  caU  either  Frenchmen  or  Germans  Tova- 
rlsch  after  this  war. 

"14.  What  wlU  be  Russia's  poUcy  toward 
the  defeated  nations?" 

There  is  no  doxibt  but  that,  like  the  rest 
of  us,  they  would  wish  to  see  evenhanded 
and  exact  Justice  done,  under  Uw  and  with- 
out passion.  ThlB  would  require  that  those 
in  the  defeated  nations  who  were  responsible 
for  crime  would  be  duly  tried  by  a  Judicial 
body  and.  If  after  due  process,  they  were 
found  to  be  g\illty,  then  punishment  suitable 
to  the  crime  woiild  be  administered. 

Undoubtedly  the  Sorlete  would  also  re- 
quire that  all  necessary  safeguards  would  be 
established  to  prevent  defeated  nations  from 
again  breaking  the  peace  and  Indulgii^g  In 
mass  murder.  Apart  from  these,  the  policy 
of  the  Soviets  would.  I  think,  be  dictated 
solely  by  humanitarian  considerations.  Pre- 
mier Stalin's  published  utterances  abun- 
dantiy  support  that  conclusion. 

"15  What  would  be  Russia's  attitude  to- 
ward a  European  federation  (not  including 
herself  and  Great  Britain)  ?" 

It  would  clearly  depend  upon  the  char- 
acter of  such  federation.  If  It  were  to  con- 
tain  the  seed  of  either  actual  or  potential 
aggression,  the  Soviets  would  oppose  It,  Just 
as  we  all  would.  Assuming  that  it  was  part 
<rf  a  general  plan  to  secure  wcwld  peace 
through  collective  action,  and  that  It  was 
so  set  up  as  to  prevent  domination  by  any 
potentially  strong  aggressor  unit  In  It,  I  do 
not  think  that  the  Soviets  would  oppose  It. 
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"16.  On  what  twaU  can  a  stable  settlement 
In  AsU  be  made  between  Russia  and  China?" 
Both  Russia  and  China.  In  my  opinion, 
have  leadenhlps  which  are  sincere  in  their 
desire  to  secure  a  peaceful  world.  Both  of 
these  leaderships  are  practical  and  wise. 
Both  recognise  that  there  can  be  no  peace  if 
force  Is  to  be  used  by  either  as  an  lnstr\iment 
of  naUonal  policy  to  enforce  the  will  of  either 
over  the  other.  Both,  I  believe,  to  secure  a 
peaceful  world,  will  acUvely  try  to  establish 
an  effective  international  police.  That  ac- 
compllahed,  there  Is  within  these  two  coun- 
tries sufficient  capacity  for  fairness  and  tol- 
erance to  setUe  aU  matters  of  difference  if 
any  such  exist,  through  reciprocal  arrange- 
ments on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  as  be- 
tween themselves;  and  If  not.  each.  I  am 
sure,  governed  by  a  decent  respect  for  the 
opinion  of  mankind,  would  submit  their  dif- 
ferences to  other  members  of  the  community 
of  nations  in  order  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
that  community. 

As  far  back  as  1938. 1  was  reliably  Informed 
In  Moscow  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  most 
helpful  to  the  government  of  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  in  that  it  exercised  its  in- 
fluence on  behalf  of  the  Chinese  Government 
to  prevent  commvinistlc  activities  which 
would  impair  the  common  defense  against 
Japan.  That  is  indicative  of  the  kind  of  de- 
cent cooperation  which,  in  my  opinion,  can 
be  expected  from  the  Soviet  Government  In 
the  interests  of  a  peaceful  world. 

"17.  Does  Russia  fear  an  Anglo-American 
entente  with  an  anti-Rxissian  baaU?" 

I  do  not  know.  It  is.  of  course,  possible,  if 
we  should  so  conduct  ourselves  as  to  Justify 
that  fear.  It  is  of  vital  importance  that  this 
should  not  happen.  We  should  accept  the 
good  faith  of  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
Jvist  as  they  should  accept  the  professions 
which  we  make. 

"18.  What  if  the  Russian  economic  system 
proves  to  be  more  efficient  than  ours?" 

I  do  not  accept  the  premise  that  their 
economic  system  will  prove  to  be  more  effi- 
cient than  ours. 

Prom  what  I  have  seen  of  both  systems,  I 
am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  we  need  not 
fear  their  competition.  Our  system  of  free 
enterprise,  under  rules  of  fair  competition 
protected  by  government,  contains  springs  of 
initiative  and  enterprise  that  will,  under  fair 
conditions,  siu^ass  anything  that  a  bureauc- 
racy, under  government  administration,  can 
produce.  A  pure  governmental  socialism, 
even  with  the  great  vigor  and  energy  which 
the  Soviet  leadership  provides,  cannot  com- 
pete with  the  efficiency  of  our  type  of  private 
enterprise.  A  completely  socialistic  state,  in 
my  Judgment,  will  Inevitably,  as  human  na- 
tiire  presently  Is  and  will  continue  to  be  for 
a  long  time,  breed  inefficiencies  in  contrast 
to  an  industrial,  economic,  and  social  system 
such  as  ours  which.  In  addition  to  the  Joy 
In  the  working,  provides  greater  individual 
reward  for  extra  effort  smd  exceptional  abil- 
ity, coupled  with  police  protection  against 
unfair  competition,  monopolies,  or  other  spe- 
cial class  privilege. 

The  fact  that  the  Soviets  have  constantly 
extended  the  system  of  individual  profit  In 
order  to  make  their  Industries  more  produc- 
tive during  recent  years,  in  my  opinion,  sup- 
ports that  point  of  view. 

"19.  What  can  America  do  to  assxire  Russia 
of  the  security  she  needs  and  to  assure  mu- 
tual cooperation  between  o\ir  two  nations?" 
The  Soviet  Government,  so  far  as  the  fu- 
ture Is  concerned,  recognizes  that  any  ar- 
rangement with  the  United  States,  to  be  of 
any  real  value,  must  be  by  treaty  and  that 
that  treaty  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  They  know  very  well 
what  happened  In  the  last  war  when  the 
Senate  refused  to  ratify  the  League  of  Na- 
tions Treaty.  That  fact  contains  the  answer 
to  the  question. 

The  surest  answer  Is  to  be  found  in  a  bet- 
ter mutual  understanding  and  confidence  as 
between  our  peoples. 


"20.  How  would  you  deal  with  Russia?" 
fcxactly  as  I  would  want  to  be  dealt  with 
if  conditions  were  reversed.  Their  word  I 
w^uld  accept  with  the  same  confidence  that 
I  would  ask  them  to  accept  ours,  until  faith 
had  been  broken.  Just  as  I  would  Insist  that 
ttteir  government  would  not  interfere  in  our 
initemal  affairs  or  in  our  governmental  mat- 
ters, so  I  would  scrupulously  stay  out  of 
theirs.  Their  government  is  their  business. 
Wbat  they  tell  their  people,  or  do  not  tell 
their  people,  Is  not  our  concern.  They  have 
their  own  problems.  They  have  handled 
them  in  a  manner  which  demonstrates  their 
effectiveness  and  aUso  their  purpose  to  serve 
p#ace,  order,  and  law  in  the  world. 

Generally  speaking,  we  should  deal  with 
the  Soviet  Union  as  she  is  entitled  to  be  dealt 
with.  The  UJaJBJl.  is  a  great  nation.  It 
covers  one-sixth  of  the  world's  land  surface 
a<xd  has  approximately  one-tenth  of  the  total 
papulation  of  the  world.  The  country  U 
blessed  with  enormoios  natural  wealth — min- 
eral, agricultural,  fisheries,  forestry — and  a 
gteat.  vigorous,  strong  i>eople.  The  poten- 
tialities of  the  Soviet  Union  are  commensu- 
rate with  the  achievements  which  she  has 
demonstrated.  She  Is  destined  to  be  one  of 
the  very  great  powers  of  the  earth. 

In  the  interest  of  otir  country  and  the 
wiorld  at  large,  she  must  be  accorded  the 
recognition  and  treatment  that  such  a  situ- 
ation reqiiires.  Without  Russia,  our  com- 
mon victory  would  have  been  seriously  Jeop- 
ardized. Without  the  cooperation  of  the 
abvlet  Union,  there  can  be  no  permanent 
and  durable  peace  projected.  Both  of  these 
are  self-evident.  If  we  cooperate  with  the 
aovlet  Union  on  a  basis  of  fadmess  to  her,  to 
ourselves,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
Sbvlet  Union  can  be  an  inestimable  power 
and  a  great  Influence  in  the  establishment 
at  permanent  peace  and  the  elimination  of 
war.  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  of  us.  To 
think  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  any  other  way 
amd  to  deal  with  her  In  any  other  manner  or 
OD.  any  other  plane  is  to  expose  the  world 
and  ourselves  to  many  avoidable  dangers  and 
catastrophes. 

This  was  in  effect  the  policy  I  recom- 
mended to  my  Government  at  the  end  of 
my  service  as  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  To  the  Department  of  State  I  find 
ttiat  I  wrote  the  following: 

"Such  a  policy  does  not  involve  approving 
i|i  any  manner  the  ideological  concepts  of 
tbis  Government.  It  does,  however,  recog- 
nize the  right  of  self-determination.  It  Is 
Itoterpretatlve  of  the  high-minded  and 
Christianlike  declarations  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  as  expressed  by 
toe  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  connection  with  foreign 
affairs.  It  is  a  good  neighbor  policy,  and 
one  consistent  with  the  best  traditions  of 
our  diplomatic  history." 

T  "21.  Shotild  we  sttirt  negotiations  with 
Russia  (and  the  other  great  powers)  now  to 
lay  the  basis  for  postwar  cooperation?" 

Yes.  provided  such  negotiations  were  con- 
ned to  matters  upon  which  there  Is  sub- 
stantial agreement,  the  discussion  of  which 
would  not  Impair  the  iinity  necessary  to  win 
^e  war. 

If,  for  instance,  the  great  powers  could 
how  negotiate  a  treaty  providing  for  collec- 
tive security,  the  outlawry  of  war  as  an  In- 
strument of  aggression  or  conquest,  and  pro- 
ylding  the  means  for  enforcing  order  so  that 
the  peace  of  the  world  community  would 
»iot  be  broken,  It  would  be  highly  desirable. 

Epon  such  simple  negotiations  there  could 
}  little  room  for  disagreement.  It  is  ob- 
viously in  the  interest  of  all  and  detrimental 
to  none. 

With  that  done,  a  long  step  forward  would 
be  taken  In  the  winning  of  the  p>eace.  Under 
fsuch  a  condition  all  other  matters  In  dlfler- 
•nce  would  have  to  be  settled  by  conference 
puad  mutual  concessions,  fairly  and  equitably, 
for  force  would  be  outlawed.  Time  would  be 
Afforded  for  the  settlement  of  the  Inevitable 


graver  problems  of  frontiers,  access  to  raw 
materials  and  other  economic  and  political 
problems. 

Such  a  simple  agreement  would  in  Itself 
constitute  a  great  contribution  to  civiliza- 
tion. It  might  make  haste  more  slowly,  but 
in  my  opinion  It  would  be  more  surely. 
Tropical  growth  fiowers  rapidly,  but  It  wilts 
easily  and  Is  not  hardy.  Hardwood  forests 
are  slow  In  growth,  but  they  withstand 
storms  and  last  long. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  congratulate  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  for  a  masterful  presentation 
today.  Since  I  came  to  the  Senate  I 
have  not  heard  a  finer  address  than  the 
one  delivered  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Nebraska  today.    It  is  a  masterpiece. 

The  Senator  is  a  student  of  commu- 
nism. He  knows  the  dangers  and  evils 
of  communism.  He  knows  that  when  Mr. 
Khrushchev  says,  "I  favor  peace"  what 
he  really  means  is  the  time  after  he  has 
conquered  the  world  when  there  will  no 
longer  be  any  conflict  and  therefore 
peace  under  Communist  rule.  He  knows 
that  the  word  "truth"  to  the  Communist 
means  anything  to  promote  the  Commu- 
nist cause.  He  Is  astute  enough  to  un- 
derstand that  we  cannot  trust  the  Com- 
munists except  to  do  what  they  want  to 
do  and  what  promotes  their  interests. 

I  commend  the  able  Senator.  He  has 
made  a  fine  contribution  to  the  debate. 
I  wish  every  Senator  could  have  been 
present  to  hear  him  speak  today. 

Again  I  congratulate  the  able  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator has  been  more  than  generous.  I  do 
not  deserve  his  praise. 

I  Judge  no  other  Senator,  but  I  shall 
have  no  part  of  the  treaty.  I  respect  the 
motives  of  every  Senator,  but  I  cannot 
turn  my  back  on  history  or  the  pro- 
noimced  intentions  of  the  Russian 
Communists. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  friend  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska,  and  I  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
I  have  a  great  and  abiding  affection 
for  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  and  a 
high  regard  for  his  ability.  His  address 
today,  to  which  I  have  listened  very  at- 
tentively, confirms  more  and  more  my 
belief  that  I  am  entirely  correct  in  my 
opposition  to  the  so-called  test  ban 
treaty. 

I  also  commend  the  Senator  for  his 
statement  about  the  first  step.  We  have 
heard  much  about  the  "first  step"  pro- 
cedure. I  am  reminded  of  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah  said  in 
the  committee  to  which  I  belong.  It  was 
said  that  when  a  person  starts  upon  a 
long  Journey  he  must  always  take  a  first 
step.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  said.  "Yes,  and  if  you  take  that 
first  step  In  the  wrong  direction  you  are 
likely  to  meet  with  ruin." 

The  Senator's  remarks  today  have 
great  probative  force. 
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I  also  wish  that  all  Senators  could 
have  been  present  to  hear  the  Senator's 
remarks,  because  I  am  convinced  that 
perhaps  many  would  be  able  to  see  the 
error  of  their  ways  and  perhaps  would 
vote  with  us  against  the  treaty,  which 
I  think  would  do  a  disservice  to  Amer- 

iCft. 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  express  my  gratitude 
for  the  kind  words  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  with  a  feeling  of 
humility.    I  do  not  deserve  his  tribute. 

I  am  alarmed  by  all  the  discussion  of 
additional  "steps."  Is  it  expected  we 
shall  proceed  to  completely  disarm  our 
country?  WiU  Uncle  Sam  be  asked  to 
agree  to  reform  and  not  commit  aggres- 
sion and  to  close  the  door  on  the  millions 
of  people  who  are  now  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain? 

I  do  not  know  what  the  next  step  will 
be  I  agree  that  the  first  step  is  the  be- 
ginning of  a  long  journey,  but  I  contend 
that  it  is  easier  to  take  a  step  downhill 
than  a  step  uphill. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  has  observed  that  there  have 
been  some  rather  intemperate  remarks 
made  to  the  effect  that  any  one  who 
was  opposed  to  the  treaty  was  irrational 
or  that  any  10-year-old  should  have  the 
sense  bo  sign  it.  I  merely  observe  that 
the  able  chairman  of  a  great  committee, 
the  Senator  frcMn  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell], certainly  is  not  irrational.  Cer- 
tainly. Senators  Thurmond,  Stennis, 
Robertson,  Russell,  and  other  Senators 
of  that  caliber  are  not  irrational.  I  pro- 
test that  kind  of  statement.  I  yield  to 
no  one  in  this  body  in  my  beUef  in  this 
country  and  the  patriotism  I  feel  for  it. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  made 
a  distinct  contribution,  and  it  confirms 
me  in  my  belief  that  my  stand  is  correct. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  take  this  position  because  I  want  to 
prevent  a  nuclear  war. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  before  he  jrields 
the  fioor? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  join  Senators 
who  have  complimented  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  I  think  he  knows  I  do 
not  agree  with  him  in  the  conclusions 
he  has  drawn,  but  I  think  he  has  made 
a  fine  and  clear  presentation  of  his  view- 
point. I  wish  to  question  him  briefly 
about  one  or  two  points.  I  have  care- 
fully followed  the  debate  and  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, both  the  open  sessions  and  the 
secret  sessions.  As  I  have  previously 
stated  on  the  floor,  that  I  do  not  believe 
any  member  of  the  committee  attended 
the  hearings  more  regularly  than  I  did, 
with  the  exception  of  the  chairman  of 
the  ccMnmittee,  who  I  believe  attended 
more  regularly  than  any  other  member. 
But  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
placed  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  upon  the 
Interim  report  made  by  the  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  Subcommittee. 

I  read  it  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 
I  appreciate  the  amount  of  work  that 
went  Into  it.  I  am  impressed  by  one 
thing  about  the  report,  which  was 
brought  out  by  the  committee  in  the  con- 
cluding paragraph.    I  am  sure  the  Sena- 


tor fnan  Nebraska  is  familiar  with  the 
portion  which  reads : 

Although  we  have  concluded  that  there 
will  be  a  net  military  disadvantage  to  us  if 
the  treaty  Is  ratified,  we  recognize  the  eacist- 
ence  of  other  factors  which,  while  not  within 
the  scope  of  this  report,  are  pertinent  to  a 
final  Judgment  on  the  treaty.  Among  these 
are  matters  related  to  international  affairs, 
foreign  policy,  and  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries. When  these  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  question  becomes  one  of  weighing 
relative  risks,  and  our  hearings  provide 
ample  evidence  that  the  overall  assessment 
of  the  relaUve  merite  and  demerits  of  the 
treaty  is  a  complex  and  difficult  matter  on 
which  equally  patriotic,  informed,  and  dedi- 
cated persons  may  and  do  disagree.  In  the 
final  analysis,  then,  each  individual  must 
reach  his  own  Judgment  on  the  basis  of  per- 
sonal philosophy,  past  experience,  cxirrent 
knowledge,  and  the  relative  weight  which  he 
assigns  to  the  various  factors  Involved. 


Let  me  go  one  step  further  and  note 
that  there  are  seven  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. Of  the  seven  members,  six 
have  definitely  taken  a  stand,  three  of 
them  in  favor  of  the  treaty,  and  three 
opposed.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  seventh 
member  has  not  given  an  expression  on 
it  But  it  seems  to  me  the  committee 
itself  was  saying  there  is  not  a  clear-cut 
decision  against  it.  In  other  words,  the 
committee  did  not  make  a  report  against 
the  treaty.  It  said,  in  effect,  "These  are 
the  mlUtary  facts,  and  we  have  not  gone 
into  the  other  factors.  Each  Individual 
Member  must  decide  for  himself."  Fol- 
lowing that,  at  least  three  members  spoke 
for  the  treaty,  and  three  have  spoken 
against  the  treaty.  So  far  as  I  know, 
the  seventh  member  has  not  yet  given 
an  expression.    To  me.  that  fact  Is  quite 

significant.  ^  .^  ^  * 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I.  too.  read  that  report 
and  the  closing  paragraph.  All  it  means 
to  me  is  that  the  committee  is  not  in- 
vading the  province  of  any  other  com- 
mittee. It  is  not  attempting  to  embrace 
in  its  report  matters  to  be  covered  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  perhaps  other  committees. 

The  very  fact  that  the  dedicated  chair- 
man of  that  subcommittee,  and  half  of 
its  members,  who  are  dedicated  to  the 
defense  of  this  country,  cannot  support 
the  treaty,  should  weigh  against  it.  The 
mere  fact  that  half  of  its  members,  in- 
cluding the  chairman,  have  spoken  out 
against  the  treaty  should  weigh  against 
the  treaty.  Everyone  knows  that  upon 
the  chairman  falls  the  responsibility  of 
calling  for  hearings  and  assembling  re- 
ports.   The  report  speaks  for  itself. 

The  military  conclusions  In  It  have  not 
been  disputed  by  members  of  that  com- 
mittee or  any  other  committee  In  the 
Senate.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No;  I  do  not  agree 
to  that  statement.  I  am  not  sure  the 
Senator  means  just  what  I  understood 
him  to  mean. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  say  there  are  military  disadvan- 
tages to  the  treaty. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  but  each 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  rec- 
ommended ratification  of  the  treaty. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  know  that. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Each  one  of  them 
did  so  because  they  all  took  Into  con- 
sideration the  other  factors  which  they 


said  ought  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  Senator  will  read 
their  entire  testimony,  they  admit  that 

the  treaty 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  was  present  and 
heard  it.  I  did  not  have  to  read  it.  I 
sat  in  committee  and  heard  It.  I  heard 
It  in  open  session,  and  later  I  heard  it  in 
secret  session. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  the  record  speak 
for  Itself. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  challenge  the  Senator 
to  show  me  a  speech  made  In  this  de- 
bate in  which,  point  by  point,  a  Senator 
has  undertaken  to  disprove  the  findings 
of  the  Stennis  subcommittee  concerning 
tJiG  ^rccity . 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  not  trying  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  has  not  been  done. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  So  far  as  I  know, 
no  Senator  has  questioned  It.  All  I  am 
trying  to  say  is  that  the  subcommittee,  in 
Its  conclusion,  said  that  there  are  other 
factors  which  are  recognized  but  have 
not  considered.  Each  Senator  will  have 
to  consider  them.  All  the  committee  has 
done  is  present  the  military  picture. 

I  do  not  wish  to  engsige  in  argument, 
but  I  thought  it  was  rather  significant 
to  point  out  that  fact. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Those  conclusions  have 
not  been  challenged  In  any  speech  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Also,  I  point  out 
that  half  of  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee have  expressed  themselves  on  the 
treaty  and  have  spoken  for  it.  They 
have  not  merely  announced  they  were 
for  it;  they  have  made  speeches  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  In  favor  of  the  treaty. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  that  is  an 
emphatic  condemnation  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  to  me  for  one  further  point,  I  was 
interested  in  the  Senator's  reading  from 
Father  Kellers  book.  Father  Keller  is 
a  great  leader  and  a  forceful  speaker, 
but  I  happened  to  think,  while  the 
Senator  was  reading,  about  the  motto  of 
the  Christophers.  Is  it  printed  on  the 
Inside  page  of  the  book?  If  not,  I  think 
I  can  quote  It. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
can.  There  is  a  research  center  from 
which  a  Senator  can  obtain  all  sorts  of 

information 

Mr.   SPARKMAN.     No;    I  have   read 
many  of  Father  Keller's  Uttle  booklets. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    What  I  read  was  not 
Father  Keller's  book. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  was  a  quoUtion 
used  In  the  book. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  was  referring  to  what 
was  said  by  Dlmltri  Manuilsky  and  the 
boast  about  their  poUtical  warfare  in 
1930.  wherein  he  said: 

The  bourgeoisie  wiU  have  to  be  put  to 
sleep,  so  we  shall  begin  by  launching  the 
most  spectacular  peace  movement  on  record. 
There  wlU  be  electrifying  overtures  and 
unheard-of  concessions.  The  capitaiUtlc 
countries— stupid  and  decadent— wUl  rejoice 
to  cooperate  in  their  own  destrucUon.  They 
will  leap  at  another  chance  to  be  friends. 

As  soon  as  their  guard  is  down,  we  shall 
smash    them    with   our   clenched    flsts. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN. 
that  quotaUon. 


I  am  familiar  with 
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Mr.  CURTIS.    It  w«8  a  Rnssian  who 

said  that. 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  I  knew  that.  I 
said  the  quotation  was  contained  In 
Father  Keller's  book. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Does  that  Invalidate  it? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thought  It  might 
be  Interesting. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Father  Keller's  book  Is 
a  devotional  book.  I  did  not  Intend  to 
enter  into  a  denominational  discussion. 
The  Supreme  Court  might  enjoin  us.  I 
could  have  obtained  the  Dlmitri  Manu- 
llsky  quotation  from  another  book,  but 
I  happened  to  have  this  one  on  my  desk. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thought  the 
motto  of  the  Christophers,  for  whom 
Father  Keller  writes,  should  be  placed  in 
the  Rbcord: 

It  U  better  to  light  a  candle  than  to  curse 
the  daxkneas. 

•niat  Is  a  positive  statement,  to  say  the 
least. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  la.  I  thank  the  dls- 
ttDffUlshed  Senator.  I  hope  that  before 
the  debate  concludes  some  Senator  will 
defend  the  treaty. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  CURTIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  point  was 
raised  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  about  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
supporting  the  treaty.  I  wish  to  read 
the  last  part  of  their  statement,  given  by 
General  Taylor.    This  Is  what  he  said : 

The  risks  Inherent  In  this  treaty  can  be 
acceptwt  in  arder  to  seek  the  Important 
gains  which  may  be  achieved  through  a 
stabilization  of  International  relations  and 
a  move  toward  a  peaceful  environment  In 
which  to  seek  resolution  of  otir  differences. 

Thooe  are  the  political  questions  on 
which  the  Chiefs  based  their  decision. 
According  to  their  own  words,  they  are 
willing  to  X^^f  the  military  risks  in  order 
to  achieve  two  political  gains,  namely,  the 
gain  of  stabilization  of  international  re- 
lations and  the  move  toward  a  peaceful 
environment. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
whether  he  feels  that  the  treaty  will 
bring  about  a  stabilization  of  interna- 
tional relations. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Definitely  not.  The 
Chiefs  of  Staff  warned  against  eupho- 
ria— against  complacency.  I  wish  the 
Senator  would  read  into  the  R«cord  at 
this  point  his  words  of  yesterday  when 
he  quoted  General  LeMay  as  to  what 
his  instructions  were  as  to  considering 
factors  other  than  the  military  merits. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  other  point 
that  was  mentioned  in  the  statement  of 
General  Taylor  on  behalf  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  was: 

A  move  toward  a  peaceful  environment  In 
which  to  seek  a  resolution  of  oxir  differences. 

Does  the  Senator  feel  the  treaty  would 
bring  about  a  peaceful  environment,  or 
may  it  not  be  a  step  toward  disarma- 
ment, which  In  the  end  could  lead  us  into 
war.  Instead  of  peace? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  I  thought  the  treaty 
was  a  move  for  peace,  I  would  support  it. 
I  believe  no  such  thing. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RscoRD  at  this  point  the  portion 


of  General  LeMay's  testimony  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  referred. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
w«B  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

fteneral  LeMay  stated: 
But    the    net    result    Is    that    there    are 
mliltary  and  technical  disadvantages  to  the 
trwty.     All  of  the  Joint   Chiefs  agreed   on 
th^  point. 

THowever,  there  are  political  advantages 
th4t  may  accrue  from  the  treaty.  This  Is 
afteld  that  I  don't  consider  myself  an  ex- 
pert In,  and  I  have  depended  to  a  large 
extent  on  the  advice  of  others." 

Oeneral  LeMay  stated  that  he  and  the 
other  Chiefs  had  been  briefed  on  the  politi- 
cal, or  nonmllltakry  considerations,  by  both 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  Under- 
Secretary  Harrlman. 

Oeneral  LeMay  was  Interrogated  further 
with  regard  to  this  matter  by  Senator  Bt«d, 
of  West  Virginia,  who  posed  the  following 
question : 

♦'Tou  have  Indicated.  Oeneral  LeMay,  that 
Mm  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  not  to  confine 
thielr  judgment  In  connection  with  the  treaty 
belfore  vis  on  this  basis  of  purely  military 
coOslderatlons,  but  that  political  considera- 
tions were  aaso  to  be  thought  about. 

"Is  this  normal,  Oeneral  LeMay,  or  has  It 
b4en  the  practice  In  the  past  for  the  Joint 
C^efs  of  Staff  to  attempt  to  assess  political 
considerations  In  reaching  their  JudgmenU?" 
Oeneral  LeMay  responded: 
"It  certainly  has  been  true  since  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  came  Into  office,  because  this 
Is]  one  of  the  first  things  that  they  told  the 
J<ilnt  Chiefs  they  expected  them  to  do.  They 
expected  them  to  put  the  political  factors 
ii^  at  their  level. 

|'"rhey  told  us  this  verbally  many  times. 
Actually.  I  think  we  have  a  note  In  writing 
oa   the  subject,   the  Joint  Chiefs." 

Quite  obviously,  therefore,  the  testimony 
o^  the  Joint  Chiefs  does  not  conflict  with 
tile  findings  of  the  Preparedness  Subcom- 
ntlttee.  The  Joint  Chiefs  were  instructed 
to  consider  the  political  considerations, 
wlhlch  they  were  given  by  B4r.  Rusk  and  Mr. 
Qarrlman.  and  this  \b  the  basis  for  their 
slipport   of   the   ratification    of   the    treaty. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  that  there  Is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  this  Nation  would  be  advan- 
taged by  trusting  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  leaders  of  that  country  to  keep  their 
Word.  A  great  number  of  individuals 
«nd  nations  making  that  mistake  found 
that  their  decision  led  to  their  own  ex- 
tinction. 

Is  It  not  true  that  the  best  information 
the  Senator  can  find  indicates  that  the 
treaty  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
Soviet  Union  from  a  military  point  of 
view,  as  compared  with  the  United  States, 
even  assiiming  that  the  Soviet  Union 
does  abide  by  the  treaty? 
'  Mr.  CURTIS.  That  Is  the  unques- 
tioned testimony  of  every  military  au- 
ttiorlty  who  appeared  In  any  of  the  hear- 
ings. It  is  supported  by  the  Senator  from 
l^Ilsslsslppl  [Mr.  Stennis]  in  his  report. 
It  Is  supported  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  in  his  speech.  It  Is  supported 
l)y  the  distinguished  soldier,  the  Senator 
trom  South  Carolina  [Mr.  ThuhmondI. 
It  Is  supported  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russbll]. 

I  said  earlier  in  my  speech  that  40  Sec- 
itetarles  of  Defense  or  of  the  separate 
branches  of  the  service  have  come  and 


gone  since  Senator  Russell  served  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  or  the 
predecessor  committee. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  my  opinion.  It  Is 
generally  accepted  and  not  disputed  that 
the  military  advantages  are  in  favor  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
has  spelled  out  the  fact  that  as  a  part  of 
the  Communist  doctrine,  from  the  Soviet 
point  of  view,  it  is  a  laudable  thing  for 
them  to  deceive,  defraud,  and  mislead 
other  liations.  particularly  the  capitalist 
nations  of  the  world.  Recognizing  that 
fact.  and.  in  addition,  the  fact  tiiat  they 
are  obtaining  a  military  advantage  from 
the  treaty  itself,  and  thus  will  have  the 
ability  to  consummate  their  perfidious 
acts,  I  ask  the  Senator  if  that  does  not 
add  up  to  the  conclusion  that  we  might 
risk  our  national  survival  and  our  inde- 
pendence if  we  agree  to  abide  by  a  treaty 
of  this  nature. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  Is  true.  In  the 
course  of  the  hearings  I  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  if  the  treaty  had  strength- 
ened the  hand  of  Khrushchev  with  his 
own  people.  I  did  not  get  a  direct  reply. 
He  said.  "The  treaty  is  popular  all  over." 
The  fact  is  that  it  has  strengthened 
the  influence  of  Khrushchev  in  this  coun- 
try, back  home  in  my  State  of  Nebraska, 
and  everywhere  else.  He  has  partly  ac- 
complished his  mission  of  disarming  the 
American  people.  There  is  not  one  iota 
of  evidence  that  the  Communists  have 
changed  their  goal  or  that  Gromyko  is 
any  more  truthful  now  than  when  he  was 
in  the  White  House  deceiving  our  Presi- 
dent a  year  ago. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  treaty 
has  been  described  as  one  of  a  nimiber 
of  steps.  It  may  well  prove  to  be  about 
the  only  step  that  will  be  necessary  to  as- 
sure Soviet  superiority.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  It  might  be  the  one 
step  that  we  can  refrain  from  taking. 
The  other  steps  will  be  harder  to  resist. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

OBOEX  FOB    AOJOXTUNMENT  T7MTIL    10   A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

OHOXR     or     BtTSINXSS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate.  It  is  hoped 
that  all  Senators  who  desire  to  speak  on 
the  pending  partial  test  ban  treaty  will 
come  to  the  Chamber  tomorrow  and  Fri- 
day, prepared  to  remain  until  late.  If 
there  are  no  requests  for  speeches  to  be 
made  on  Saturday,  it  is  anticipated  by 
the  leadership  that  there  will  be  no 
Saturday  session. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  has  before  it  today  a  treaty 
which  may  prove  to  be  a  small  step  to- 
ward a  world  free  from  the  scourge  of 
war.  If  this  treaty  is  not  approved,  it 
may  be  many  years  before  the  people  of 
the  world  will  have  another  opportunity 
to  begin  this  Journey.  In  fact,  though 
it  is  hard  to  face  this  reality,  we  may 
now  be  considering  the  last  opportunity 
for  civilization  to  start  this  journey. 
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Because  the  results  of  the  Senate's 
decision  may  be  so  consequential  to  all 
mankind  both  living  and  yet  to  be  bom. 
it  is  essential  that  the  most  careful 
thought  be  given  to  the  promises  and 
possible  pitfalls  of  the  treaty. 

Tills  I  have  done.  Last  Friday,  I 
spoke  before  the  Third  Baptist  Church 
Men's  Study  Group  in  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  on 
the  subject  of  the  treaty  and  presented 
my  reasons  for  supporting  ratification. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  treaty  is  not  a  coveted  pana- 
cea, marking  a  solution  to  the  cold  war. 
The  vast  ideological  gulf  separating  East 
from  West  has  not  closed;  the  cold  war 
has  not  ended  for  all  time;  the  world, 
to  quote  the  words  of  one  of  our  heralded 
predecessors,  is  not  yet  "safe  for  democ- 
racy." But.  we  face  the  future  with  re- 
newed hope,  knowing  that  peaceful 
methods  are  possible  to  lessen  tensions 
and  to  ameliorate  conflicts  without  a 
concomitant  loss  of  status  and /or 
strength  vis-a-vis  the  Communist  bloc 
nations. 

Many  observers  have  noted  since  the 
signing  of  the  test  ban  accord  that  it.  in 
fact,  accomplishes  little  which  the  volun- 
tary moratorium  did  not— that  is,  we 
have  signed  an  agreement  banning 
space,  atmospheric,  and  underwater 
testing. 

The  most  controversial  aspect  of  the 
armaments  race  remains  unchecked ;  no 
regulation  of  underground  nuclear  test- 
ing has  been  attempted. 

Despite  the  fact  that  complete  and 
unanimous  agreement  has  not  been 
reached  on  all  facets  of  banning  nuclear 
testing,  that  we  have  reacheti  an  accord 
on  any  portion  of  this  whole,  compli- 
cated problem — a  problem  which  poten- 
tially could  spell  doom  for  the  human 
race— indicates  progress.  That  we  have 
not  yet  gone  the  whole  way  and  com- 
pletely erased  the  threat  of  nuclear  war 
and  weapons  is  not  the  primary  issue. 
We  are  moving  toward  our  goal  of  last- 
ing peace  and,  simultaneously,  protect- 
ing our  own  self-interest. 

The  present  treaty,  despite  its  ob- 
vious limitation,  is  significant  on  several 
counts.  A  step  has  been  made  toward 
the  gradual  tapering  off  of  the  pace  of 
the  arms  race.  This  is  important. 
History  shows  that  all  amis  races  have 
ended  in  war.  If  and  when  an  agree- 
ment is  made  to  ban  nuclear  testing  un- 
derground, the  nuclear  arms  race  should 
come  to  a  halt. 

There  has  been  much  speculation 
about  the  Soviet  Union's  motives  in  ne- 
gotiating a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  at 
this  time,  after  5  years  of  blocking  all 
attempts  to  devise  a  formula  acceptable 
to  both  East  and  West.  Many  people 
feel  that  we  are  witnessing  a  change  in 
Soviet  policy — peaceful  coexistence  with 
an  accompanying  lessening  of  tensions 
is  a  sincere  goal  of  the  Khrushchev 
government.  Others  see  the  Soviet  will- 
ingness to  conclude  a  treaty  as  an  effort 


to  throw  the  West  off  balance.  These 
critics  argue  that  we  will  suffer  from  a 
false  sense  of  security  and  as  a  result 
curtail  our  own  nuclear  exploration  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Communists.  They 
predict  that  Western  mUitary  power  will 
diminish  in  relation  to  that  of  the  Com- 
munists. ^       ^     ^i. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  other 
military  and  scientific  experts  have  ex- 
pressed assurances  that  militarily  the 
treaty  is  sound.  It  does  not,  in  their 
considered  opinions,  put  this  country  in 
a  disadvantageous  position.  Further,  the 
President  has  assured  us  that  under- 
ground testing  will  be  vigorously  and  dili- 
gently carried  forward  and  that  we  will 
maintain  a  position  of  readiness  to  re- 
sume testing  in  the  other  environments 
if  there  is  a  violation  of  the  treaty  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Already  more  than  90  nations  in  the 
international  community  have  signed  the 
treaty.  An  Irresponsible  rejection  of  the 
treaty  would  damage  the  U.S.  position 
as  a  world  leader  dedicated  to  peace. 

Finally,  and  this  In  and  of  Itself  Is 
sufficient  reason  for  consenting  to  the 
treaty,  with  the  cessation  of  atmospheric 
and  space  tests,  radioactive  fallout  will 
become  less  of  a  problem.     This  is  an 
especially  important  factor  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Missouri,  for  we  have  one  of  the 
highest  Strontium  90  coimts  In  the  coun- 
try.   Our  health  and  that  of  our  children 
must  be  taken  into  account  when  con- 
sidering this  treaty.     Most   authorities 
believe  a  relationship  exists  between  cer- 
tain types  of  cancer  and  the  Strontium 
90  count  in  the  atmosphere.    If  this  is 
true,  we  cannot  justify— to  ourselves  or 
future  generations — our  not  adhering  to 
this  agreement.     Moreover,  the  risk  of 
radiation-induced  mutations  and  genetic 
deformities  must  be  taken  into  account. 
As  I  said  earlier,  this  treaty  does  not 
signal  the  termination  of  the  cold  war. 
Communist  ideology  and  Western  beliefs 
still  are  polar.    An  ideological  difference, 
however,  does  not  mean  that  one  side 
must  destroy  the  other.    We  have  man- 
aged to  find  one  area  of  mutual  agree- 
ment.   Perhaps  others  exist.    If  so.  we 
may  find  them. 

All  of  our  problems  are  not  over,  we 
cannot  expect  Utopian  conditions.  How- 
ever, we  can  be  justly  proud  and  happy 
that  a  construcUve  attempt  Is  being 
made  to  deal  with  one  of  mankind's  most 
perplexing  difficulties. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  support 
the  test  ban  treaty.  In  so  doing.  I  am 
cognizant  that  dangers  and  difficulties 
are  inherent  in  the  situation. 

The  treaty  Is  a  true  test  of  our  Na- 
tion's courage.  It  would  be  far  easier  to 
adhere  to  the  status  quo  and  continue 
our  daily  lives  with  the  false  security 
offered  by  unlimited  nuclear  develop- 
ment. But.  this  was  not  the  way  of  our 
forefathers  and  it  is  not  the  way  of 
Americans  today.  We  have  the  courage, 
the  will,  and  the  means  to  seek  a  lasting 
and  responsible  peace.  If  this  venture 
toward  the  realization  of  mankind's 
fondest  dream  falls,  it  must  not  be  be- 
cause we  refused  to  give  it  a  chance. 

Let  us  take  this  first  small  step  with 
full  realization  of  all  it  entails  but  let  us 
take  it  enthusastlcally. 


Exhibit  1 
The  Test  Ban  Treaty — Progress  or  Regress? 
(An   address  by   the  Honorable   Edward   V. 
Long,  U.S.  Senator  from  Missouri,  before 
the    Third    Baptist   Church    Men's    Study 
Group,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Sept.  13.  1963) 
Gentlemen,  you  have  invited  me  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  the  question  of  the  proposed 
nuclear     test     ban     treaty — ^the     1.600- word 
document   signed   August   5   by   the   United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  which  is  now  being  debated   in  the 
U.S.   Senate.     I   appreciate   the   opportunity 
to  explore  the  many  faceted  agreement  with 
you — men   who  I  know  fuU   well  share  my 
hope  for  a  world  at  peace,  not  at   war — a 
world  In  which  man.  as  a  creatxire  In  the 
image  and  likeness  of  God,  lives  In  keeping 
with  aU  that  Is  Inherent  in  his  nature,  with 
the    freedom    and    dignity    the    Creator    in- 
tended.    I    am    not    here    to    argue    for    or 
against  the  treaty  Itself.     I  have  arrived  at 
a  conclusion  on  the  matter,  but  It  Is  not  my 
purpose  to  make  any  attempt  at  persuasion 
here  tonight.     I  have  reached   a  judgment 
to  support  ratification,  and  I  want  you  to 
know  how  I  have  arrived  at  that  conclusion. 
First,  let  me  make  It  clear  that  while  my 
support  for  raUflcatlon  of  the  treaty  U  tm- 
quallfled,  It  does  not  stem  from  any  notion 
that  entering  Into  the  compact  doesn't  In- 
volve risk.     There  are  risks — and  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  we  recognize  this  reality.     But 
what    great    achievement    does    not    Involve 
chance  and  uncertainty? 

Wasn't  there  great  rUk  in  the  pioneering 
of  our  beloved  country,  risks  that  had  to  be 
taken  in  order  to  forge  this  great  Nation 
from  a  vast  and  xmcharted  wilderness?  Yet, 
men  did  not  turn  their  backs  on  the  venture 
because  of  them,  and  as  a  result  America 
has  grown  and  prospered. 

Haven't  all  great  discoveries  of  man.  In 
exploration.  In  science.  In  medicine  required 
assximptlon  of  rUks — grave  risks?  But  this 
fact  alone  has  not  swayed  man  from  the 
course  that  has  led  to  knowledge  and  \m- 
derstandlng  of  our  environment,  alleviation 
of  suffering,  cxire  of  disease  and  a  greatly 
advanced  civilization. 

Isn't  our  space  program — exploring  the 
unknown  mysteries  of  the  universe — de- 
manding from  our  modern  day  pioneers 
awesome  risks  and  dangers?  But  because 
men  and  women  are  willing  to  carry  on  this 
work,  knowing  there  are  risks  and  coping 
with  them  intelligently,  world  security  In- 
creases, and  man  is  likely  on  the  threshold 
of  fantastic  discoveries  that  may  lead  to 
solutions  of  many  age  old  problems. 

Isn't  there  a  definite  element  of  risk  in 
every  business  venture — every  investment — 
every  new  business  opening— every  factory 
expansion?  But  because  men  recognize 
them,  assume  them  and  deal  with  them  In 
sound  calculation  our  business  and  indus- 
trial economy  thrives. 

Doesn't  every  famUy  ventxire.  whether  it 
Is  a  home  purchase,  or  selection  of  a  college 
for  a  son  or  daughter  Involve  risks?  If 
risk  alone  caused  us  to  abandon  family 
aspirations,  democracy  and  self-determina- 
tion would  have  failed  miserably  long  ago. 
If  we  find  that  every  phase  of  life  has  Its 
dangers  and  lU  risks,  and  certainly  they 
have,  would  It  be  reasonable  to  shun  what 
could  well  be  the  first  opportunity  of  man 
to  achieve  his  greatest  earthly  goal,  perma- 
nent peace,  because  It  Involves  a  degree  of 
uncertainty? 

Since  the  dawn  of  hunaan  creation,  man 
has  reached  for  thU  goal.  Today  we  have 
a  chance  to  take  the  first  smaU  step  In  that 
direction.  Although  it  U  only  a  first  step— 
and  only  a  smaU  one,  to  be  sure— If  we  let 
It  pass  us  by,  who  can  tell  how  oaany  genera- 
tions of  the  future  may  come  and  go  before 
there  Is  another  such  opportunity  to  make 
a  breakthrough.  In  fact,  considering  to- 
day's   capacity    for    destruction,    man    may 
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never  again  have  WKJh  an  opportunity.  I 
beUeve  our  duty  to  Ood  and  to  our  Clirts- 
tlan  philoeophy  damanda  that  we  look  at 
this  opportxmlty  realUtically,  and  make  every 
effort  to  see  It  bear  the  fnilt  of  peace  and 

security. 

Sometimes  1  get  the  feeling  that  perhaps 
there  has  be«n  so  much  talk  about  the  many 
risks  Involved  In  the  treaty,  that  we  can 
tend  to  lo«  sight  of  the  very  real  fact  that 
our  present  situation— where  there  U  no 
limitation  on  testing.  Itself  Involves  a  num- 
ber of  very  serious  risks.  It  would  be  logical 
to  weigh  these  risks,  and  see  how  they  strike 
a  balance.  If  In  fact  they  do. 

Without  a  test  ban  the  risks  are: 

(a)  A  continued  Intensified  and  unre- 
Btrlcted  arms  race  between  the  United  States 
and  the  UJBJ3JI.  History  has  made  It  clear 
that  all  arms  races  have  led  to  war. 

(b)  A  continued  and  Increasing  risk  of 
further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  among  the 
other  countries  of  the  world;  and 

(c)  An  increasing  risk  of  radioactive  con- 
tamination of  the  atmosphere.  1  am  con- 
Tlnoed  that  the  treaty  constitutes  a  small 
beginning  In  reducing  the  first  two  of  these 
risks,  and  will  dramatically  reduce  the  third. 

With  the  treaty,  those  rUks  are  overcome, 
l»ut  new  ones  take  their  place.     They  are: 

(a)  Secret  testing  by  the  Soviets:  and 

(b)  Secret  preparations  to  resume  testing 
by  the  SoTlets,  and  their  sudden,  large-scale 
tk^aty  TloUtlons.  ^  „„ 

I  am  convinced  that  the  treaty,  and  U.S. 
policies  developed  under  It.  will  reduce 
these  risks  so  that  either  course  of  action  by 
the  Soviet  Union  will  not  be  a  threat  to  our 
■ecurlty.  ^.    . 

In  balance,  the  reasonable  possibilities  that 
our  acceptance  of  the  treaty  may  usher  In 
a  new  era  In  which  man  Is  serving  man  In- 
stead 0*  trying  to  dominate  and  destroy  him 
are  so  great,  that  If  we  dont  act  with  ad- 
Ttsed  courage,  our  heeltance  and  failure  cotild 
be  the  greatest  step  away  from  peace  that 
man  has  ever  taken. 

An  old  Army  axiom  has  It  that  a  good 
soldier  never  polishes  the  backs  of  his  shoes 
because  no  one  will  ever  see  him  In  retreat. 
I  pray  Ood  that  It  can  never  be  said  that 
this  country  was  seen  In  retreat  from  the 
frontlerB  of  peace. 

What  Is  this  treaty?  What  does  It  do? 
What  does  It  not  do? 

Tlie  treaty,  a  simple  and  clearly  written 
document,  prohibits  nuclear  testing  In  the 
atmosphere,  In  space,  and  underwater. 
Undergrotmd  testing  Is  permitted  so  long  as 
there  Is  no  radioactive  fallout  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  testing  country.  Those 
are  the  only  things  the  treaty  does. 

It  does  not  prohibit  the  production  of  nu- 
clear weapons — nor  the  means  of  delivering 
such  weapons. 

It  does  not  restrict  the  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons In  the  event  of  war. 

It  does  not  require  that  the  United  States 
give  diplomatic  or  other  ofDclal  recognition 
to  any  country  not  presently  recognlied. 

It  does  not  bind  the  United  States  to  any 
further  agreements  or  negotiations  regarding 
further  disarmament. 

And  the  treaty  does  not  commit  the  United 
States  to  any  negotiations  or  settlement  of 
political  issues,  despite  the  attempts  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  tie  the  treaty  to  a  nonaggres- 
sion  pact  with  the  Warsaw  treaty  nations. 

Going  further  Into  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages as  I  have  listed  them,  let  us  con- 
sider them  one  by  one. 

With  reduction  of  the  arms  race,  we  will 
be  taUng  the  first  step  toward  eventual 
arms  control — a  goal  we  have  been  seeking 
ever  since  we  first  realiaed  what  a  massive 
destructive  power  we  had  In  o\ir  bands  when 
we  dropped  atomic  bombs  on  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki — email  and  crude  weapons  In  the 
light  of  today's  standards. 

The  all-ont,  uncontrolled.  Increase,  and 
multiplication  of  destructive  might  has  not 


Itocreased  our  national  security.  Since  the 
4awn  of  the  nuclear  age  In  the  closing  days 
Of  World  War  II,  our  adversaries  have  been 
Oonstantly  close  at  oxu  heels — each  of  us 
Horclng  the  other  toward — even  beyond — the 
point  where  one's  capability  would  so  far  out- 
Strip  the  other's  that  he  would  draw  back 
to  horror. 

But  Instead  we  have  both  long  since 
feached  the  stage  of  development  where  fur- 
ther Increases  In  power  of  our  weapons  make 
little,  If  any  real  contribution  to  our  capa- 
bility. By  President  Kennedy's  own  estimate, 
both  of  us  are  fully  capable  of  destroying 
upward  of  300  million  human  beings  In  only 
I  hour.  Having  reached  the  "point  of  dimin- 
ishing returns"  In  destructive  power,  the 
United  States  has,  in  recent  years,  concen- 
trated primarily  on  dellverablllty  of  weap- 
ons, proceeding  on  the  assumption — and  I 
ihlnk  a  valid  one — that  accuracy  and  de- 
|jendablllty  at  this  point  far  outweigh  sheer 
explosive  might. 

More  than  90  nations  have  now  become  slg- 
kiatorles  to  the  treaty — binding  themselves 
to  the  compact  that  blocks  the  fiow  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  Information  to  them. 

By  limiting  further  spread  of  nuclear  capa- 
bility to  presently  nonnuclear  countries,  the 
risk  that  a  nuclear  weapon  would  be  acci- 
dentally detonated  Is  significantly  reduced. 
In  turn  lessening  the  danger  of  a  local  con- 
flict eecalatlng  from  conventional  to  nuclear. 
An  escalated  conflict  would  almost  certainly 
place  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
In  direct  confrontation. 

It  Is  hopefully  expected  that  within  a 
Short  time  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  save 
Communist  China  and  Prance,  will  have 
bound  themselves  to  the  agreement.  World 
opinion  moves  toward  greater  crystalisatlon 
against  atmospheric  contamination  from 
testing.  That  leaves  underground  testing 
the  only  available  alternative — a  far  more 
expensive  and  time-consuming  process. 

Some  treaty  opponents  have  all  but  dis- 
counted the  value  of  eliminating  the  con- 
tinuing risks  of  rising  pollution  from  test- 
ing. Oranted.  to  the  best  of  our  present 
:  knowledge,  the  dangers  from  fallout  are 
slight.  But  even  the  slightest  risk — when 
it  is  unnecessary,  and  avoidable.  Is  a  fool- 
hardy undertaking.  As  the  President  said 
in  his  July  36  nationwide  speech  "this  Is  not 
a  natural  health  hazard — and  it  Is  not  a 
statistical  issue."  No  one  is  able  to  say  now 
what  physical  damage  increasing  fallout 
levels  might  precipitate.  No  one  Is  able  to 
say  now  what  mutations  might  occur  in 
future  {generations — ^mutations  brought 
about  by  high  fallout  levels.  But  all  agree 
,  there  is  a  risk — the  only  disagreement  being 
I  as  to  how  great  it  is. 

I  am  s\ire  that  no  one  halls  this  treaty 
as  an  absolute  gutu-antee  that  all  the  in- 
tended purposes  will  be  faithfully  fulfilled 
by  all  the  parties.  Much  debate  has  centered 
around  the  record  of  the  Soviet  Union — one 
that  is  strewn  with  broken  agreements,  vlo- 
I  lated  treaties,  and  soon-forgotten  "under- 
'  standings."  Those  who  argue  that  "Russia 
can't  be  trusted"  do  so  from  valid  ground. 
We  can't  trust  them  to  kepp  the  agreement, 
left  solely  to  their  own  devices.  But  this 
treaty  is  not  based  on  trust;  it  is  not  based 
on  confidence;  It  Is  not  baaed  on  any  no- 
tion that  there  has  been  an  overnight  rever- 
sal of  Communist  aims  or  methodology. 

Instead,  we  will  be  constantly  monitoring 
the  Soviet  Union  with  instruments — for  de- 
tecting nuclear  weapons  tests  which  have 
been  developed  over  the  past  several  years 
to  know  what  progress  was  made  by  the 
Soviets.  Listening  devices;  seismic  instru- 
ments to  detect  earth  tremors;  detecting  of 
radio  signals  from  the  radiation  that  accom- 
panies nuclear  explosions — as  well  as  flights 
and  surveillance  around  the  perimeters  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  gather  samples  of  dust 
'  and  clouds  to  be  tested  for  radioactive  de- 
bris.   The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  urged — 


and  the  administration  has  assured — that 
oxir  current  detection  system  will  be  ex- 
panded and  Improved,  through  satelUtles  to 
detect  outer  space  tests  and  other  means. 

With  a  detection  system  such  as  this,  any 
cheating  on  the  test  ban  would  have  only 
the  most  remote  chance  of  going  undetected. 
With  a  detectloi.  system  such  as  this,  the 
United  States  has  concluded,  according  to 
Secretary  McNamara,  that  "the  Soviet  Union 
could  obtain  no  major  results  by  testing  in 
the  atmosphere  and  deep  space  or  under- 
water without  Incurring  the  high  risk  of  de- 
tection and  identiflcatlon." 

In  addition  to  the  risk  of  Soviet  testing 
on  the  sly,  there  is  also  the  recognized  risk 
that  Instead  of  attempting  prohibited  tests 
clandestinely  they  would  make  preparations 
for  a  massive  test  series,  and  then,  in  a  sur- 
prise move,  suddenly  abrogate  or  nullify 
the  treaty  and  resume  testing.  On  the  basis 
of  experience  with  the  1958-61  moratorium 
we  must  be  prepared  for  this  occurrence. 
While  we  can  do  little  to  Inspect  for  and 
detect  such  preparations,  the  President  has 
made  it  clear  that  our  testing  facilities  will 
be  kept  "at  the  ready" — fully  capable  of  an 
immediate  resumption  of  presently  treaty- 
banned  testing  if  that  coxirse  of  action  would 
be  necessary  to  preserve  our  present  deflnlte 
superiority.  Also  minimizing  the  risks  in- 
volved in  sudden  Soviet  treaty  abrogation 
win  be  continuation  of  underground  tests, 
which  the  scientific  community  agrees  al- 
most unanimously  will  maintain  our  present 
lead  in  overall  nuclear  capability. 

Balancing  the  risks,  and  approaching  the 
treaty  with  a  realistic  outlook  as  to  both 
the  agreement  Itself  and  the  past  perform- 
ances of  the  Soviet  Union  our  ovferall  na- 
tional secvirity  will  increase.  Already  pos- 
sessing a  nuclear  force  described  by  Secretary 
McNamara  as  "manifestly  superior,"  a  point 
which  has  not  been  contradicted  by  any  re- 
sponsible or  knowledgeable  testimony  or 
evidence,  the  United  States  does  not  need 
further  atmospheric  tests  to: 

(1)  Insxire  that  our  weapons  systems  will 
survive  a  Soviet  attack  and  penetrate  Soviet 
defenses;  or 

(2)  To  develop  and  deploy  an  antimissile 
defense. 

Further — the  United  States  long  ago  made 
a  firm  decision  not  to  pursue  attempts  to  de- 
velop an  extremely  high-yield  weapon.  We 
have  instead  centered  our  program  around 
strengthening  our  defenses  and  increasing 
the  tactical  effectiveness — the  dellver- 
ablllty— of  ovir  nuclear  striking  power.  Test- 
ing in  the  atmosphere  is  not  an  essential 
part  of  that  program. 

The  treaty,  I  believe,  represents  an  op- 
portunity to  take  the  first  step  In  the  di- 
rection of  peace.  It  U  only  the  beginning 
of  a  long,  slow  and  precarious  Journey.  But 
the  real  task  of  reaching  the  ultimate  goal 
lies  In  the  futxire.  As  I  see  it,  the  task  is 
threefold — and  each  step  equally  important 
as  the  others. 

First,  we  mxist  malnteln  all  necessary  safe- 
guards' to  keep  the  United  States  strong 
in  our  defenses;  to  protect  against  the  danger 
of  surprise  abrogation;  and  to  continue  our 
efforts  against  the  spread  of  Communist 
aggression.  If  we  faU  this,  the  treaty  may 
fulfill  the  worst  fears  of  Its  opponents,  and 
Instead  of  moving  us  toward  peace,  move 
us  toward  war.  I  am  convinced  that  this 
Nation  Is  committed  to  and  determined  to 
carry  out  this  first  task. 

Second,  we  must  keep  exploring  for  fur- 
ther steps  toward  peace;  toward  further 
agreements  which  can  be  adequately  po- 
liced; toward  further  measxares  which  can 
strengthen  international  law  and  interna- 
tional security.  If  we  fail  this,  the  treaty 
will  lead  only  to  an  Isolated  signpost  on  a 
dead  end  road.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
treaty  will  in  no  way  alter  the  course  of 
U.S.   policy    of   an   unrelenting   search   for 
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permanent  peace,  but  will  in  fact,  bolster 
our  efforts  in  that  direction. 

Third,  we  must  reorient  our  thinking. 
While  It  will  be  necessary  to  continue  the 
development  of  ovur  nuclear  strength,  we 
must  bring  to  an  end  our  concentrated  pur- 
suit of  nuclear  strength  as  an  end  in  Itself. 
If  the  all-out.  unlimited  arms  race  of  the 
last  decade  Is  merely  transformed  into  an 
all-out,  underground  arms  race,  then  the 
main  thrust— the  main  promise — of  the 
treaty  will  be  lost.  We  must  learn  to  Uve 
with  the  idea  that  mankind  may  at  last 
be  moving  toward  lU  fondest  dream.  A 
world  free  from  the  scourge  of  war. 

If  we  persevere  In  these  tasks  with  the 
same  Intensity  that  we  used  In  bringing 
about  this  treaty,  we  have  every  valid  retison 
to  hope  that  we  have  indeed  taken  the  first, 
though  admittedly  small,  step  toward  peace. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  M^.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGral,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  statement  prepared  by  him  re- 
lating to  the  proposed  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Statemint  by  Senator  McGek 
The  debate  on  ratification  of  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  has  caught  the  Interest  of  the 
Nation,  and  we  are  Indeed  in  the  spotlight 
of  public  attention  and  concern.  I  have  re- 
ceived many,  many  letters  from  Wyoming 
concerning  various  points  In  the  treaty  and 
Its  effects  upon  this  Nation  If  ratified.  There- 
fore, I  thought  It  would  be  appropriate  If 
I  approached  this  question  in  response  to 
those  Inquiries. 

The  first  thing  that  must  be  understood 
l8  that  a  Wyoming  approach  to  the  problem 
of  the  cessation  of  nuclear  testing  Is  no 
different  from  the  approach  of  a  resident  of 
any  other  of  the  50  States.  For  Wyoming, 
although  It  Is  far  from  either  ocean  and 
unique  In  many  aspects  of  her  way  of  life, 
is  on  the  front  lines  in  any  potential  nuclear 
war.  In  our  mlssUe  bases  at  Cheyenne,  the 
largest  mIssUe  complex  In  the  world,  and  o\ir 
oil  Industry  centered  about  Casper,  we  have 
completely  suitable  targets  for  nuclear  devas- 
tation. And  we  neighbor  a  State  In  which 
the  levels  of  radioactive  materials  have 
reached  such  quantities  as  to  be  of  real  con- 
cern to  public  health  officials,  and,  it  goes 
without  saying,  to  the  mothers  of  growing 
chi'dren.  Our  stakes  In  this  matter  are  as 
vital  as  those  of  any  other  American. 

While  Wyoming's  interests  in  this  treaty 
are  identical  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation's,  I 
think  that  It  Is  proper  and  illuminating  to 
draw  some  parallels  In  the  development  of 
Wyoming  and  the  West  and  the  tenor  of 
the  reservations  expressed  against  the  test 
ban  treaty. 

To  agree  to  this  treaty,  according  to  Its 
critics,  would  be  to  take  unjustified  risks 
with  the  future  of  the  Nation  because  we 
cannot  be  positively  certain  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  at  some  future  date  break  the 
agreement.  It  U  also  said  that  this  treaty, 
once  ratified,  will  Immediately  lull  us  Into 
a  soporific  attitude  of  national  negligence 
from  which  we  shall  awake  to  find  ourselves 
In  chains.  'These  critics  say  that  as  a  pre- 
clude to  any  treaty  we  should  irisist  that 
the  Russians  agree  to  dismantle  the  Iron 
Curtain,  and  present  us  with  Ironclad  evi- 
dence of  their  sincerity  in  this  matter  and 
their  withdrawal  from  the  cold  war. 

If  the  pioneers  who  settled  Wyoming  had 
Insisted  upon  equivalent  guarantees  before 
they  started  on  their  westward  Journey 
none  would  have  ever  passed  the  Mississippi. 
The  thing  that  separated  these  pioneers 
from  the  r«8t  of  the  population  U  the  very 
fact  that  they  were  willing  to  take  calculated 


risks    in   order   to    create    a   better    life    for 
themselves. 

These  resolute  Americans  had  no  iUuslons 
about  finding  any  Garden  of  Eden  In  the 
American  West.  They  required  no  iron- 
bound  assurances  that  the  Indian  popula- 
tion would  immediately  abandon  all  hostile 
attitudes  and  they  did  not  ask  as  a  prere- 
quUlte  to  that  Journey  that  aU  questions 
of  land  ownership  and  rights  be  setUed  in 
their  favor. 

While  our  forefathers  were  perfectly  will- 
ing to  accept  this  risk,  I  do  not  Imply  that 
they  were  uimilndful  of  the  dangers  in- 
volved or  Ignored  the  rUks  of  their  Journey 
and  new  way  of  life.  Quite  to  the  contrary, 
they  took  every  reasonable  precaution  to  as- 
sure success  in  their  Joximey  and  in  the 
establishment  of  a  new  life  In  the  new  land. 
These  precautions  took  the  form  of  well-de- 
fended wagon  trains,  scouts,  and  lookouts, 
and  the  maintenance  of  adequate  supplies 
and  lines  of  communication. 

Above  and  beyond  all  these  material 
things,  these  pioneers  had  the  essential  in- 
gredient for  success— faith  in  their  own 
ability  to  meet  and  surmount  the  challenges 
that  He  ahead.  They  knew  that  hostile  In- 
dians or  the  adversities  of  weather  might 
make  life  extremely  difficult,  but  they  be- 
lieved that  they  could  adjxist  to  those  dif- 
ficulties and  conquer  them. 

And  so  must  we  have  the  determination  to 
accept  the  challenge  of  this  treaty.  Cer- 
tainly, there  are  risks  involved  and  certainly 
there  Is  required  eternal  vigilance.  But 
these  were  normal  conditions  on  the  frontier 
and  they  are.  unfortunately,  normal  condi- 
tions in  the  cold  war. 

As  others  have  said,  this  treaty  is  no  giant 
stride  toward  peace  and  tranquility.  But  it 
U  a  small  step  in  the  right  direction,  an 
opportunity  to  set  a  more  favorable  course 
toward  the  ultimate  goals  of  peace  and  na- 
tional security.  I  am  convinced  that  we  dare 
not  Ignore  this  chance.  We  cannot  leave 
for  our  descendants  a  legacy  of  doubt  and 
obstlnsu:y  In  response  to  opportunity.  We 
cannot  forever  refuse  to  face  the  challenge 
of  finding  means  to  reach  the  ultimate  goal 
of  a  lasting  peace. 

I  believe  that  this  treaty  offers  a  chance  to 
make  a  lasting  peace — not  In  the  treaty  itself 
or  m  the  events  In  the  next  5  years,  but  pos- 
sibly In  the  next  generation.  And  It  is  a 
chance  that  Is  consistent  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  national  security. 

The  treaty  would  not  substantially  change 
our  nuclear  position  vls-a-vls  the  Russians 
for  it  would  preserve  a  status  quo  that  in 
total  finds  us  maintaining  a  superior  posi- 
tion. 

The  treaty  would  not  bind  our  hands  in 
time  of  war  or  in  case  of  a  surprise  violation 
of  the  treaty  by  the  Soviets.  In  either  case, 
the  treaty  becomes  an  immediate  dead  letter. 
The  treaty  Is  not  based  on  any  unwar- 
ranted tr\ist  of  the  Soviet  Union's  good  in- 
tentions nor  is  It  the  first  step  in  a  national 
self-delusion  that  will  reduce  our  desire  to 
protect  our  Nation  and  way  of  life.  If  we 
are  to  commit  suicide  or  seU  the  Nation  down 
the  river,  no  treaty  can  prevent  it  or  cause  it. 
If  our  national  leaders  and  our  Military  Es- 
tablishment have  not  by  now  learned  the 
lessons  of  almost  a  score  of  cold  war  years, 
there  Is  little  hope  for  us  now. 

What  the  treaty  is,  then,  is  a  chance,  a 
small  chance,  to  Improve  the  outlook  tor  hu- 
man survival  to  wage  the  battle  for  human 
freedom  and  the  democratic  way  of  life  on 
lines  less  sanguinary  than  the  nuclear  battle- 
field and  to  eliminate  the  uncharted  dangers 
of  nuclear  fallout.  What  we  do  here  will  be 
weighed  on  the  scales  of  history.  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  will  not  be  found  wanting. 

Tiny  as  the  immediate  material  impact  of 
this  treaty  will  be  at  the  outset,  it  is  none- 
theless bigger  than  aU  of  us  here— in  fact 
bigger  than  Ufe  itself.  It  rides  the  wave  of 
the  hUtory  of  our  times.     History  teaches  us 


nothing  If  not  the  inevitability  of  change — 
the  kind  of  change  and  in  which  direction 
no  man  here  U  wise  enough  to  foretell.  But 
the  conscience  of  that  history  hangs  heavily 
over  the  heads  of  the  Meml^ers  of  this  body 
at  this  moment.  No  man  here  can  pretend 
to  know  what  tomorrow  holds.  New  can  any 
one  of  us  be  so  absurd  as  to  assume  an 
omnUcience  denied  us  by  the  Lord.  Yet 
there  are  those  who  want  to  be  certain,  who 
want  to  be  sure.  Unfortunately,  we  can't 
wait  until  tomorrow  in  order  to  make  o\ir 
Judgments  in  hindsight.  Tomorrow  has  to 
be  taken  on  faith  today. 

What  the  treaty  does  for  us,  then,  U  wm 
a  chance— albeit  a  smaU  chance — to  bring 
peace  to  mankind.  The  price  we  have  al- 
ready paid  for  that  chance  through  two 
world  wars  ought  to  haunt  us  every  night. 
What  we  do  with  It  on  this  occasion  the  fu- 
ture generations  now  looking  over  our  shoul- 
ders alone  wlU  stand  In  Judgment. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  now  arrived  at  a  decision  on  the 
proposed  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  In 
doing  so,  I  have  carefully  reviewed  the 
hearings  and  committee  reports  on  the 
test  ban  treaty.  I  have  read  and  listened 
to  the  debate  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 
And  I  have  had  a  chance  to  interrogate 
supporters  of  the  treaty  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  on  some  of  the  military  im- 
plications of  the  treaty  that  troubled  me 
the  most. 

The  way  the  treaty  has  been  handled 
is  a  great  credit  to  the  US.  Senate.  I 
say  this  as  one  whose  duties  did  not 
bring  him  into  special  responsibility  with 
regard  to  the  treaty.  I  do  not  serve  on 
any  of  the  committees  that  have  compe- 
tence on  any  phase  of  this  treaty.  So  I 
can  appraise  with  some  perspective  the 
manner  in  which  this  treaty  has  been 
handled. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  discharged  its  prime  responsibility 
brilliantly.  Statements  made  to  the 
committee  by  the  Nation's  most  compe- 
i  tent  and  responsible  experts  and  the 
committee's  comprehensive  interrogation 
of  these  experts  represent  a  model  of 
searching  scrutiny.  Any  Senator  unin- 
formed on  this  treaty  after  these  hear- 
ings can  only  be  uninformed  because  he 
failed  to  read  them. 

The  unique  participation  in  these 
hearings  by  members  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Committee  and  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  served  the  happy  purpose  of 
bringing  the  special  knowledge  of  these 
members  in  the  military  and  scientific 
implications  into  focus  on  the  treaty. 

Unlike  some  able  Members  of  this 
body,  I  believe  that  the  Senate  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  performed  a  very  impres- 
sive and  useful  service  by  holding  its  own 
hearings  on  the  treaty  and  issuing  its 
own  highly  critical  report  on  the  treaty. 
Frankly,  this  report  gave  me  a  further 
very  important  insight  into  the  military 
consequences  of  the  treaty  which  I 
would  have  otherwise  missed. 

Debate  on  the  floor  on  this  treaty  has 
been  the  most  enlightening  and  helpful 
that  has  been  heard  In  this  body  in  a 
long  time.  Senators  have  not  merely 
deUvered  "canned"  «)eeches.  For  days 
they  have  submitted  to  interrogation 
that  has  emphasized  and  re-emphatizcd 
the  critical  problem*  Involved  in  tiie 
treaty.    Some   of   the   questioning   has 
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b«en  repetitive,  but  even  that  has  been 
usefxil  In  hammering  home  the  answers 
to  the  most  troublesome  questions. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  vote  for  the  treaty. 
In  doing  so  I  recognize  that  we  cannot, 
and  In  this  treaty  do  not,  tr\ist  the  So- 
viet Union  to  keep  Its  part  of  the  bargain 
on  faith. 

I  rely  on  the  assxirance  of  the  most 
competent  military  and  scientific  brains 
In  and  out  of  our  Government  that  we 
can  detect  any  Russian  atmospheric  nu- 
clear tests  that  could  give  them  a  signifi- 
cant advantage  by  violating  the  treaty. 

I  rely  on  the  assurance  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  we  will  take  full  advantage  of 
our  rights  under  the  treaty  to  keep  our 
nuclear  defense,  including  our  retalia- 
tory deterrent  and  our  progressing  nu- 
clear knowledge,  in  a  state  of  steady  im- 
provement. And,  further,  I  rely  on  the 
President's  clear  assurance  that  we  will 
instantly  act  to  protect  our  security,  if 
and  when  the  Soviet  Union  is  detected 
violating  the  treaty. 

Most  Important  of  all,  I  will  vote  for 
the  treaty  because  of  a  point  made  by  the 
brilliant  opponent  of  the  treaty.  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Teller,  in  his  masterly  attack  on  it. 

Dr.  Teller  argued  that  this  treaty  fun- 
damentally serves  not  to  stop  the  phy- 
sical production  of  the  arms  race,  or  the 
deplosrment  of  devastating  nuclear  weap- 
ons. This  treaty  strikes  at  the  crux — 
the  fount  of  military  power:  the  oppor- 
tunity to  push  back  the  frontiers  of 
knowledge  about  nuclear  explosions  in 
the  atmosphere.  This  treaty  will  pre- 
vent us  from  discovering  truth :  the  truth 
about  the  prospects  for  nuclear  weap- 
onry in  the  atmosphere. 

Mr.  President,  John  Stuart  Mill  wrote 
of  the  sacredness  of  truth  in  his  essay 
"On  Liberty,"  the  greatest  political  essay 
ever  composed  in  the  English  language. 
Pew  men  in  history  have  ever  had  a  more 
complete  reverence  for  truth  than  Mill; 
and  yet,  in  this  greatest  defense  in  the 
English  language  of  mankind's  right  to 
seek  the  truth  and  to  speak  the  truth, 
Mill  recognized  a  fundamental  reality 
about  the  truth:  that  mankind  in  fact 
often  has  tximed  away  from  knowledge 
and  truth.  He  did  so  in  the  execution 
of  Socrates  and  the  crucifixion  of  Christ. 
Repeatedly  throughout  history  truth  has 
been  crushed  and  buried,  to  rise,  if  ever, 
ages  later. 

But  what  this  treaty  begins  to  do  in  its 
small,  halting,  limited  way  is  not  to  force 
the  truth-speakers  to  their  death,  not  to 
suppress  truth  or  to  smother  truth,  but 
to  channel  the  brilliant  and  precious 
and  limited  scientific  knowledge  that  we 
have  in  this  world  a  little — and  only  a 
little — away  from  the  search  after  the 
truths  about  the  more  efiBcient  destruc- 
tion of  mankind  and,  I  hope — by  im- 
plication at  least — toward  the  vast  unex- 
plored areas  of  ignorance  that  engulf  us. 

We  live  in  an  ocean  of  ignorance  about 
our  own  world,  and,  of  course,  the  uni- 
verse. We  live  on  a  tiny  island  of  knowl- 
edge. We  can  magnify  our  knowledge 
a  thousandfold — yes,  a  millionfold — and 
still  our  ignorance  of  God's  plan  is 
pathetically  large. 

What  a  travesty  on  man's  wisdom  that, 
beset  by  this  unending  challenge  to  find 
the  truth,  we  Impose  immense  taxes  on 
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our  people  to  focus  the  precious  scientific 
enecgy  and  ability  we  do  have  to  peer 
into  the  one  limited  microscope  of  self- 
destruction  to  discover  more  and  more 
and  more  and  more  about  how  we  can 
more  eflQciently  wipe  out  mankind  on 
earth.  One  would  think  that  this  is  the 
only  kind  of  knowledge  that  remained 
to  challenge  oxir  abilities. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  this  limitation  on 
the  channeling  of  our  scientific  energies 
in  tjhe  field  of  destruction  will  permit 
the^  magnificent  scientific  intellects  to 
wor^  in  the  positive  areas  of  making  it 
possible  to  live  longer  and  better  and 
happier  and  more  constructive  lives  and 
not  to  bring  quicker  and  more  devastat- 
ing death. 

Nt>  one  can  study  the  hearings  and  re- 
ports and  debates  on  the  treaty  without 
developing  serious  misgivings.  The 
treaty  does  indeed  Involve  risks  of  sudden 
massive  Russian  violation  that  might 
give  the  Russians  an  advantage.  I  admit 
that 

Biit  the  treaty  also  begins  a  small, 
grswiual,  limited  move  toward  limiting 
the  nuclear  knowledge  that  will  certainly 
destroy  civilization  if  limitations  are  not 
somehow  forged. 

Of  course.  It  is  a  weakness  of  the  treaty 
thatj  Red  China  and  Prance  are  outside 
its  agreement.  But  the  governments  of 
these  countries  as  their  current  leaders 
pasa  from  the  scene  will  be  increasingly 
presBured  to  limit  their  testing  and  their 
nuclear  advances,  if  not  to  adhere  to  the 
treaJty. 

The  treaty  will  slow  down  the  prolif  er- 
atioh  of  knowledge.  A  nation  that  does 
not  test  is  far  more  loath  to  pass  the 
knowledge  that  is  power — and  death  and 
destruction — over  to  any  other  sovereign 
entity.  With  that  knowledge  nuclear 
pow^r  could  be  within  the  capability  of 
a  score  of  nations. 

What  is  worse,  in  view  of  the  geometric 
escalation  of  nuclear  knowledge  based  on 
testing  in  the  past  15  years,  a  simi- 
lar Escalation  in  the  next  few  years  could 
make  nuclear  power  a  possibility  for  any 
sovereign  nation,  including  Luxembourg 
and  Gabon.  It  is  the  development  of 
nuclear  knowledge  that  could  make  it 
possible  with  very  little  capital  and 
simDle  processing  equipment  to  develop 
weajKjns  of  immense  destructive  capa- 
bilitir. 

Itl  is  the  virtue  of  this  treaty  that  it 
begifas,  very  gently  and  slowly,  to  steer 
mankind's  scientific  genius  away  from 
this  I  knowledge. 

I  pay  that  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
dest^ctive  power,  the  ownership  of  the 
capicity  to  kill  tens  of  millions  of  people 
by  fifty  or  even  a  hundred  countries, 
would  almost  certainly  in  time  mean  the 
cataclysm,  Armageddon  for  mankind. 

Many  of  the  countries  of  the  world 
are  tuid  will  be  dictatorships,  often  mili- 
tary dictatorships.  Continuance  of  the 
spreading  of  nuclear  knowledge  means 
than  any  one  of  these  dictators  in  a  fit 
of  desperation  or  folly  or  stupidity  or 
masochism  or  megalomania  could  kick 
off  world  destruction.  This  is  what  pro- 
liferjation  of  knowledge  means. 

And  even  if  we  assume  that  we  have 
seei^  the  end  of  acts  of  great  evil  by 
mem  in  power — and  how  naive  an  as- 


sumption— we  cannot  ignore  the  mathe- 
matical certainty  that  with  scores  of 
nations  handling  these  nuclear  weapons 
someone,  somewhere,  sometime,  will  set 
one  off  over  another  country  where  it 
will  cause  death  and  destruction,  and 
then  the  capacity  of  mankind  to  pull 
back  will  be  terribly  tested. 

In  spite  of  books  and  motion  pictures 
to  the  contrary,  I  have  faith  that  our 
Air  Force  has  put  the  human  and  me- 
chanical safeguards  into  effect  that  will 
prevent  an  Air  Force  accident.  But  no 
man — no  man — can  ever  be  a  thousand 
percent  sure  in  any  and  all  circum- 
stances. I  have  equal  faith  in  our  Navy 
and  Army.  I  have  similiar  if  less  faith 
in  the  United  Kingdom's  protections 
against  accident,  and  some — though 
sharply  diminished — faith  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  not  blunder  uninten- 
tionally into  war.  But  when  we  multi- 
ply this  knowledge  by  10  or  20  nations 
the  chances  of  accident  become,  over 
time,  close  to  a  sure  thing. 

Here  is  the  risk  this  treaty  would 
help — a  little — but  help  begin  to  prevent. 

For  many  more  reasons  far  too  num- 
erous to  mention,  including  especially  the 
sure  evil  of  increasing  fallout  in  the 
atmosphere,  I  support  the  treaty.  And 
I  do  so  in  the  fervent  hope  that  it  will 
be  a  beginning  toward  the  arms  control 
which  will  take  years  of  patient,  pains- 
taking effort  to  achieve  and  which,  in  the 
long  run,  is  essential  to  the  survival  of 
civilization  on  this  planet. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  tak- 
ing of  the  vote  on  the  question  of  Senate 
approval  of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
will  be  a  momentous  occasion  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  Although  the 
treaty  is  a  limited  one.  with  limited  ob- 
jectives, it  has  serious  and  far-reaching 
implications  for  the  future  of  this  Nation 
and  the  world.  Because  of  its  impor- 
tance and  because  of  its  implications,  it 
is  imc>erative  that  we  cast  with  care  our 
votes  on  the  question  of  approval  of  the 
treaty. 

I  have  read  the  treaty,  the  President's 
messages,  the  committee  reports,  and  the 
various  published  analyses.  I  have  re- 
viewed the  testimony  and  the  debate. 
My  objective  has  been  to  test  the  treaty 
against  the  criticisms  by  its  opponents, 
and  to  analjrze  it  in  the  light  of  the  argu- 
ments by  its  supporters. 

My  hope  is  on  the  side  of  a  peaceful 
and  uncontaminated  world;  my  concern 
is  on  the  side  of  the  security  and  safety 
of  our  country;  my  mind  is  focused  on 
the  logic  of  the  arguments  of  both  sides 
to  the  dispute  over  the  question  of  rati- 
fication. 

It  Is  clear  that  this  issue  is  not  one- 
sided. Some  express  imqualifled  sup- 
port; others  urge  unqualified  opposition. 
Some  would  require  resolution  of  the 
Cuban  problem  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  approvstl.  Still  others,  although  they 
applaud  the  objectives  of  the  treaty, 
believe  its  purposes  could  have  been 
stated  more  clearly,  that  its  application 
to  our  security  and  defense  requirements 
could  have  been  expressed  more  pre- 
cisely, that  the  application  to  this  treaty 
of  the  Senate's  constitutional  duty  to 
approve  treaties  is  ambiguous. 

The  proposed  reservations  and  the 
arguments  of  those  who  advance  them 
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have  served  useful  purposes.  They  have 
served  to  highlight  the  pertinent  ques- 
tions be^ng  upon  our  security  and  de- 
fense requirements  which  the  treaty 
raises.  They  have  served  to  broaden  our 
understanding  of  the  effect  of  the  treaty 
on  our  national  interests.  The  discus- 
sions they  have  generated  have  resulted 
in  definition  and  clarification  of  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  as  they  relate  to 
the  points  raised  by  the  reservations. 

I  am  satisfied,  as  a  result,  that  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  will  not  mean  recogni- 
tion of  East  Germany  or  other  treaty 
signers  whose  governments  are  not  al- 
ready recognized  by  our  Government. 

I  am  satisfied  that  we  can  withdraw 
from  the  treaty  immediately,  in  the  event 
of  a  treaty  violation  by  the  Soviets,  with- 
out a  90-day  delay. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  treaty  does  not 
Inhibit  our  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
defense  of  our  country. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  treaty  does  not 
prohibit  cooperation  with  our  allies  in 
every  way  needed  to  improve  their  de- 
fense, including  the  realization  of  a 
multilateral  nuclear  force  with  our 
NATO  allies. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  treaty  cannot 
be  amended  without  ratification  by  the 
United  States,  which  would  necessarily 
require  submission  of  the  amendment  to 
the  Senate,  for  its  advice  and  consent 
to  such  ratification. 

I  am  satisfied  on  these  points  because, 
as  a  result  of  the  debate  generated  by 
the  proposed  reservations,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  clear  and  the  reasonable  mean- 
ing of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  itself 
supports  the  conclusions  I  have  stated. 
Therefore,  I  see  no  need  for  reserva- 
tions. 

I  am  satisfied,  further,  that  In  the 
area  In  which  the  treaty  permits  an  in- 
crease of  knowledge,  including  under- 
ground testing,  such  Increase  of  knowl- 
edge will  be  pursued  to  as  great  an  ex- 
tent as  is  needed  for  the  safety  of  the 
United  States. 

On  the  question  of  whether  resolution 
of  the  Cuban  problem  should  be  attached 
as  a  condition  of  ratification,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  result  of  attaching  such  a 
condition  would  be  destruction  of  the 
treaty,  but  without  solving  the  Cuban 
problem.  To  suppor^such  a  result  would 
be,  in  effect,  to  support  a  policy  that  we 
should  do  nothing  to  resolve  any  one  of 
our  differences  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
unless  we  can  resolve  all  our  differences 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  can  achieve  such  an  end, 
unless  and  until  we  are  ready  to  make 
a  beginning. 

If  the  treaty  merits  our  support,  it 
does  so  on  its  own,  without  additions  or 
subtractions,  without  our  making  it  more 
than  It  is  or  less  than  it  appears  to  be. 
If  it  is  to  be  nullified,  that  should  be 
with  one  stroke,  on  the  issue  of  ratifica- 
tion. 

Should  we  approve  this  treaty  or 
should  we  withhold  our  consent?  That 
is  the  central  Issue;  that  Is  the  question 
we  must  decide. 

I  would  not  for  a  moment  detract  from 
the  complicated  issues  surrounding  the 
treaty.  I  would  not  suggest  that  the  de- 
cision for  any  one  of  us  is  a  simple  one. 
But,  however  complicated,  however  awe- 


some the  decision,  It  is  our  duty  to  face 
the  problem  and  to  make  the  choice. 

As  I  have  thoroughly  examined  the 
argmnents  of  the  opponents,  I  find  they 
lead  back  to  two  fundamental  assimap- 
tions:  Rrst,  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
give  up  testing  in  the  atmosphere,  vmder- 
water,  or  in  outer  space;  and  second, 
that  in  any  event,  we  cannot  trust  the 
Russians,  and  that  any  treaty  with  them 
is  an  invitation  to  delusion  and  disaster. 

The  firs-  question  involves  a  judgment 
on  the  relative  strength  of  the  Soviets 
and  ourselves  in  nuclear  weaponry,  the 
improvements  in  weaponry  which  we 
might  gain  from  further  testing  In  the 
three  environments  proscribed  by  the 
treaty,  the  gains  the  Soviets  might 
achieve  from  similar  testing,  the  risks 
of  clandestine  tests,  the  hazards  of 
radioactive  fallout  resulting  from  fur- 
ther testing,  the  dangers  inherent  In  an 
escalating  nuclear-arms  race  involving 
more  nations,  and  the  international  po- 
litical advantages  to  be  gained  or  lost 
by  such  a  treaty.  The  balance  of  such 
risks,  the  President  has  argued,  favors 
ratification  of  the  treaty. 

After  reviewing  the  information  pro- 
vided by  the  Foreign  Relations  Conunit- 
tee  and  the  Preparedness  Subcommit- 
tee, together  with  other  documents  and 
testimony,  I  agree  with  the  President  on 
this  point.  We  cannot  assure  absolute 
security  In  this  world;  we  can  only  ap- 
proach it. 

Neither  course  open  to  us — ratification 
or  nonratlfication — can  guarantee  peace, 
security,  and  survival. 

Having  satisfied  myself  on  the  first 
question,  I  faced  the  second:  Can  we 
trust  the  Russians  to  honor  the  treaty? 
There  are  disagreements  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  treaties  the  Soviets  have  honored 
and  the  number  of  those  they  have  abro- 
gated. But  whatever  the  detailed  figures, 
the  fact  which  remains  Is  that  they  have 
honored  some  treaties,  and  have  broken 
more. 

In  evaluating  the  treaty,  we  should, 
therefore,  assume  the  possibility  of  its 
violation  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Are  we,  then,  inviting  ourselves  Into 
another  Munich,  as  some  opponents  have 
charged,  if  we  approve  this  treaty?  Are 
all  the  arguments  about  the  text  of  the 
treaty  and  its  relative  values  if  it  were 
observed  meaningless,  because  we  cannot 
trust  the  Russians  to  keep  a  bargain  or  to 
bargain  in  good  faith?  If  the  answers 
to  these  questions  are  "yes,"  if  we  must 
accept  the  proposition  that  it  never  pays 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  So- 
viets, then  we  must  adopt  a  pessimistic, 
not  to  say  hopeless,  outlook  on  the  future 
of  the  world.  Under  such  a  view,  we  are 
doomed  to  a  life  of  suspicion,  with  accel- 
erated weapons  research  and  testing, 
hair  trigger  preparedness,  and  the  ever- 
present  danger  of  instant,  universal  an- 
nihilation. 

I  view  with  horror  such  a  prospect. 
But  in  good  conscience  I  must  face  it, 
and  I  have.  Having  faced  it,  having  real- 
ized Its  possibility,  having  examined  the 
logic  which  leads  to  the  abyss,  I  return  to 
the  question:  Can  we  at  no  time,  under 
no  circumstances,  reach  an  agreement 
with  the  Russians  on  any  major  issue? 

I  think  we  can,  if  the  agreement  is  in 
the  self-interest  of  each  of  us,  and  if  we 


are  in  a  position  to  protect  our  interests 
if  the  agreement  is  broken. 

I  believe  it  would  be  in  our  interests 
and  in  the  interests  of  the  Russians  to 
abolish  all  nuclear  testing  except  that  de- 
signed for  peaceful  and  necessary  pur- 
poses under  international  supervision. 
Each  of  us  has  much  to  gain  from  the  re- 
duction of  the  hazards  of  radioactive 
fallout.  We  live  in  the  same  world;  we 
breathe  the  same  air;  we  are  all  human 
beings.  Each  of  us  has  much  to  gain 
from  inhibiting  of  the  arms  race.  The 
search  for  security  through  better  weap- 
ons, in  this  age,  leads  to  greater  tension, 
not  less.  Each  step  leads  us  closer  to  the 
point  where  we  go  beyond  the  balance  of 
terror  and  enter  an  area  where  any  step 
is  fatal,  not  to  one,  but  both;  not  to 
some,  but  to  all.  Further,  each  of  us  has 
much  to  gain  from  curtailing  the  spread 
of  nuclear  testing  and  weapons  to  other 
nations.  We  know  independent  nations 
cannot  be  controlled  completely,  even  by 
their  allies.  Khrushchev  has  learned 
this,  much  to  his  anguish  and  distress. 

The  abolition  of  all  nuclear  weapons 
tests  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  in  the  So- 
viets' interests  as  well  as  ours.  This,  I 
think,  has  been  the  reason  for  the  grop- 
ing efforts  of  both  countries  on  the  test 
ban  treaty  issue  over  several  years. 

The  trouble  with  total  prohibition, 
however,  is  the  loophole  the  Russians 
sought  through  the  refusal  to  allow  on- 
site  inspections  of  undergroimd  tests. 

Such  a  loophole  would  be  in  their  best 
interests,  but  not  in  ours.  It  would  not 
have  given  us  a  clear  opportunity  to 
protect  our  Interests  in  the  event  of  a 
violation.  The  present  treaty,  however, 
does  give  us  the  opportunity  to  protect 
ourselves.  It  offers  no  opportunity  for 
significant  clandestine  tests.  We  do  not 
rely  on  expressions  of  good  faith;  we 
rely  on  the  technological  facts  which 
make  the  limited  agreements  ix)ssible; 
we  rely  on  the  determination  of  this  Na- 
tion to  keep  its  guard  up,  without  panic, 
without  the  aggressive  stance  which 
stems  from  fear. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  for  this 
treaty.  I  do  so  without  reservations. 
I  do  so,  not  because  I  expect  It  to  bring 
tho  millennium,  but  because  I  believe  the 
treaty  is  what  the  President  says  it  Is: 
a  way  to  "get  back  out  from  the  shadows 
of  war  and  seek  out  the  way  of  peace." 

To  do  otherwise,  it  seems  to  me,  would 
be  to  reject  the  possibility  of  a  rational 
relationship  between  ourselves  tmd  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  to  accept  the  Inevita- 
bility of  force  as  the  only  conceivable 
arbiter  of  our  differences. 

Are  we  more  fearful  of  negotiation 
than  we  are  of  nuclear  war? 

Are  we  less  confident  of  our  ability  to 
wage  peace  than  we  are  of  our  ability 
towage  war? 

Which  course  holds  the  greater  prom- 
ise for  peace,  seciuity.  and  survival — ^to 
agree  in  the  circumstances  we  are  con- 
sidering, or  to  disagree  with  the  Soviet 
Union  under  all  conceivable  circizm- 
stances? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  alternatives, 
however  stated,  are  clesir.  All  of  us,  I 
am  sure,  have  weighed  them  carefully, 
impressed  by  their  grave  implications.  I 
choose  the  course  offered  by  the  treaty, 
in  the  hope  and  belief  that  it  holds  the 
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greater  promise  for  the  future  of  man- 
kind. 

When  I  have  voted  for  this  treaty,  I 
can  say  to  my  children.  "I  have  tried  to 
give  you  a  world  In  which  you  will  not 
be  poisoned  by  the  silent,  insidious 
hazards  of  nuclear  faUout":  I  can  say 
to  my  consUtuents.  "I  have  voted  for 
this  treaty  because  it  is  a  sensible  step 
toward  a  raUonal  world";  I  can  say  to 
the  criUcs  of  this  treaty.  "I  have  faith 
in  the  strength  of  America,  in  its  institu- 
tions, in  its  leadership,  and  in  the  wis- 
dom of  acting  with  your  eyes  open  and 
your  feet  on  the  ground." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Maine  for  a 
most  moving  speech,  in  which  the  Sena- 
tor has  delineated  his  philosophy,  and 
which  I  beUeve  lays  the  issue  very 
squarely  before  the  Senate.  The  Sena- 
tor has  performed  a  magnificent  service 
in  doing  so. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
majority  leader. 


enrolled  bill  (8.  1952)  to  extend  and 
broaden  the  authority  to  insure  mort- 
gagee under  sections  809  and  810  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  and  it  was  signed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


COUMrrVEE  meeting  during  SEN- 
ATE SESSIONS  ON  THURSDAY  AND 
FRIDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  cleared  the  request  I  am  about  to 
make  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSENl,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Manpower  and  Employ- 
ment be  authorized  to  meet  on  Thursday 
and  Friday  mornings,  to  take  testimony 
on  unempl03mient  problems  during  the 
sessions  of  the  Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Tllie  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  tneir  titles,  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.|l.  4506.  An  act  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
on  t^e  Court  of  Claims  to  entertain,  hear, 
and  determine  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  on 
the  claim  of  Robert  Alexander;  to  the  Com- 
mlttte  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  8009.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  certain  veterans  with 
urgently  needed  nursing  home  care  and  nurs- 
Ing  Care  facilities  while  reducing  the  cost 
to  tl^e  United  States  of  caring  for  such  vet- 
erani,  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

H|l.  8100.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937.  the  Railroad  Retlre- 
meni  Tax  Act.  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Iiisu^ance  Act,  and  the  Temporary  Extended 
Raliyoad  Unemployment  Insurance  Benefits 
Act  of  1961  to  Increase  the  creditable  and 
taxable  compensation,  and  for  other  pur- 
po6e#:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

n!p..  8200.  An  act  to  further  amend  the 
Ped^al  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amend- 
ed, to  provide  for  shelter  In  Federal  struc- 
ture*, to  authorize  pajrment  toward  the  con- 
struptfon  or  modification  of  approved  public 
shelter  space,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conpilttee  on  Armed  Services. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  frwn  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HJl.  4506.  An  act  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  Coxirt  of  Claims  to  entertain,  hear,  and 
determine  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  on  the 
claim  of  Robert  Alexander; 

YLS..  8000.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
Btatee  Code,  to  provide  certain  veterans  with 
urgently  needed  nursing  home  care  and  nurs- 
ing care  facilities  while  reducing  the  cost  to 
the  United  States  of  caring  for  such  veter- 
ans, and  for  other  purpoees; 

H  Jl.  8100.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937,  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act,  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Ins\irance  Act,  amd  the  Temporary  Extended 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurtmce  Benefits 
Act  of  1961  to  Increase  the  creditable  and 
taxable  compensation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

HJl.  8200.  An  act  to  fxirther  amend  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950.  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  shelter  In  Federal 
structures,  to  authorize  pajrment  toward  the 
construction  or  modification  of  approved 
public  shelter  space,  and  for  other  purpoees. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afi^ed  his  signature  to  the 
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NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  Executive  M  (88th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 
the  treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests 
in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space,  and 
unc^rwater. 

liODXFICATTON   OF  XTNANIMOUS  ACREKMKNT 

l4r.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
again  with  the  concurrence  of  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dhucsen]  and  also  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr  Curtis]  ,  I  wish  to  propound  a  unan- 
imoius-consent  request  for  a  change  in 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  al- 
ready entered. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Tues- 
dayi  morning,  instead  of  meeting  at  10 :30 
ajni.  and  voting  on  the  resolution  of  ratl- 
flcajtion  at  11  a.m.,  the  Senate  meet  at 
10  ti.m.,  and  vote  on  the  resolution  at 
10:i0. 

Tlhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  should  like,  first,  to- congratulate 
the  Senator  upon  his  facility  in  reach- 
ing an  agreement.  However,  if  there  is 
to  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  Gold- 
water  reservation,  I  was  hoping  that  the 
vote  could  be  postponed  until  Tuesday 
morning  also.    Is  that  not  possible? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  plead  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  withdraw  the  reserva- 
tio4  of  objection.  

"the  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
fro|n  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none; 
an4  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  yesterday  with  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  RussiLL].  I  made  the  following 
statement  which  appears  on  page  17164 
of  the  Record  : 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Soviets  have  never 
at  any  time  agreed  to  accept  a  single  mean- 
ingful onslte  inspection  within  the  Soviet 
Union. 

There  was  some  discussion  about  the 
accuracy  of  my  statement.  I  suggested 
that  r  would  search  the  records  and 
make  a  statement  today  with  respect  to 
it. 

I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  letter 
which  Chairman  Khrxishchev  wrote  to 
President  Kennedy  on  December  19. 
1962.  which  I  shall  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record.  I  should  like  to  read  a 
paragraph  of  the  letter,  and  then  I  shall 
comment  upon  that  paragraph : 

We  took  all  this  Into  account  and.  In  order 
to  overcome  the  deadlock  and  to  arrive  at 
last  at  a  mutually  acceptable  agreement,  we 
would  agree,  In  those  cases  when  It  would 
be  considered  necessary,  to  two  to  three  In- 
spections a  year  on  the  territory  of  each  of 
the  nuclear  powers  In  the  seismic  areas  where 
some  suspicious  earth's  tremors  might  oc- 
cur. It  goes  without  saying  that  the  basis 
of  control  over  an  agreement  on  under- 
ground nuclear  test  ban  would  be  the  na- 
tional means  of  detection  In  combination 
with  automatic  seismic  stations.  Onslte  In- 
spections could  be  carried  on  with  the  pre- 
cautions mentioned  by  Ambassador  Dean 
against  any  misuse  of  control  for  purposes 
of  espionage. 

It  was  this  letter  which  gave  rise  to 
the  impression,  widely  held  in  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world,  that 
Mr.  Khrushchev  had  agreed  to  permit 
two  or  three  onslte  inspections  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  If  we  examine  the  para- 
graph carefully — as  I  propose  to  do — we 
find  that  again  something  appears  in 
form  at  first  glance,  but,  when  examined 
carefully,  is  found  to  be  without  sub- 
stance. 

At  the  time  Chairman  Khrushchev 
wrote  the  letter,  we  had  not  been  able  to 
reach  an  agreement  with  the  Soviets  as 
to  what  kind  of  Inspection,  If  any, 
should  be  made.  We  had  not  been  able 
to  reach  any  agreement  with  the  Soviets 
as  to  who  should  make  the  inspection. 
The  Soviets  were  Insisting  upon  national 
inspection,  upon  self-inspection.  We 
had  not  been  able  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  them  about  what  kind  of  an  inspec- 
tion team  would  be  used;  about  the 
makeup  of  the  inspection  team — so  many 
seismologists,  so  many  chemists,  so  many 
nuclear  experts,  so  many  Russians,  so 
many  Americans,  so  many  International 
representatives,  and  so  on.  We  had  not 
been  able,  even,  to  reach  an  agreement 
that  the  team  would  be  allowed  to  have  a 
Geiger  counter  or  any  other  instruments. 

It  had  never  been  made  clear  through 
agreement  as  to  the  right  of  the  United 
States  or  of  an  international  agency  to 
make  an  inspection.  The  Soviets  in- 
sisted inspection  could  be  conducted  on 
Soviet  territory  only  upon  the  invitation 
of  the  Soviets. 

I  revert  to  the  Chairman's  letter: 

We  would  agree,  in  those  cases  when  it 
would  be  considered  necessary,  to  two  to 
three  Inspections  a  year. 
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Who  would  decide  when  it  was  neces- 
sary? The  Russians  were  insisting  that 
they  would  decide  when  it  was  necessary ; 
and  that  the  inspection  would  be  made 
upon  their  invitation. 

By  whom?  I  refer  again  to  the  para- 
graph in  the  letter: 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  basis  of 
control  over  an  agreement  on  underground 
nuclear  test  ban  would  be  the  national 
means   of  detection. 

Not  an  international  means,  but  a 
national  means. 

Would  the  Russians  decide  whether  an 
inspection  was  necessary?  Under  their 
Insistence  at  the  time  the  chairman 
wrote  the  letter,  that  would  be  for  them 
to  decide.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  invi- 
tation, not  a  matter  of  right  by  a  party 
to  the  agreement,  and  not  a  matter  of 
right  by  an  international  agency. 

We  had  not  been  able  to  reach  any 
agreement  whatsoever  on  the  budget  for 
the  inspection  teams.  We  had  been  im- 
•able  to  reach  any  agreement  as  to  who 
would  provide  the  money,  as  to  who 
would  pay  the  expenses,  as  to  who  would 
buy  the  equipment,  and  in  what 
amounts;  or  who  would  have  authority 
to  employ  members  of  the  inspection 
teams,  to  dispatch  them,  and  to  exer- 
cise administrative  control. 

We  had  not  been  able  to  reach  a  spe- 
cific agreement  with  the  Soviets  in  any 
respect  whatsoever  as  to  the  right  of 
free  access  to  an  area  where  a  suspicious 
event  might  occur.  Indeed,  as  I  shall 
point  out  Chairman  Khrushchev  in  his 
letter  excluded  vast  areas  of  the  Soviet 
Union.    I  advert  again  to  his  letter: 

In  the  seismic  areas  where  some  suspicious 
earth  tremors  might  occur. 

The  United  States  had  been  insisting 
that  an  underground  explosion  could  be 
attained  in  nonseismic  areas,  as  well  as 
in  seismic  areas. 

A  careful  reading  of  Chairman  Khru- 
shchev's letter  in  the  light  of  the  posi- 
tions which  the  Sovi^  were  taking  at 
the  conference  table  reveals  that  the 
letter  does  not  in  fact  represent  an  agree- 
ment to  accept  a  single  meaningful  on- 
site  inspection  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  am  fully  prepared  to  reassert  the 
statement  I  made  yesterday,  that  the 
Soviets  have  not  proposed  and  did  not 
at  any  time  propose,  or  agree  to  accept, 
or  permit,  a  single  meaningful  onslte 
inspection  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  is  not  a  major  question  in  the 
debate  on  the  treaty.  So  far  as  I  know. 
It  is  not  even  at  issue.  Since  it  arose  in 
a  colloquy  between  the  distinguished  and 
able  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
me,  I  agreed  to  search  the  annals  of  the 
many  conferences  and  determine 
whether  the  facts  were  as  I  believed  them 
to  be  and  present  the  facts  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  interest  of  accuracy  of  the 
record. 

Before  expressing  some  general  views 
on  the  pending  treaty.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Chairman  Klhrushchev's 
letter  to  President  Kennedy  of  December 
19,  1962.  President  Kennedy's  reply  of 
December  28.  1962.  and  Khrushchev's 
letter  of  January  7,  1963.  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Note  Prom  Kbrttshchxv  to  PBismKNT  Kxn- 
NEDT — Deceubeb    19,    1962 

In  our  recent  correspondence  related  to 
the  events  In  the  Caribbean  area  we  have 
touched  on  the  question  of  cessation  of  nu- 
clear weapon  tests.  Today  I  woxild  like  to 
come  back  again  to  that  problem  and  to  set 
forth  my  views  concerning  pKMsslble  ways  of 
Its  speediest  solution  which  would  be  mu- 
tually acceptable  to  both  our  sides. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that  time 
has  come  now  to  put  an  end  once  and  for 
all  to  nuclear  tests,  to  draw  a  line  through 
such  tests.  The  moment  for  this  Is  very, 
very  appropriate.  Left  behind  Is  a  period 
of  utmost  acuteness  and  tension  in  the 
Caribbean.  Now  we  have  united  our  hands 
to  engage  closely  in  other  urgent  Interna- 
tional matters  and.  In  particular,  in  such  a 
problem  which  has  been  ripe  for  so  long  as 
cessation  of  nuclear  tests. 

A  certain  relaxation  of  International  ten- 
sion which  has  emerged  now  should.  In  my 
view,  facilitate  this. 

The  Soviet  Union  does  not  need  war.  I 
think  that  war  does  not  prconlse  bright  pros- 
pects for  the  United  States  either.  If  In  the 
past  after  every  war  America  used  to  In- 
crease Its  economic  potential  and  to  accumu- 
late more  and  more  wealth,  now  war  with 
the  use  of  modern  rocket-nuclear  weapons 
will  stride  across  seas  and  oceans  within 
minutes.  Thermonuclear  catastrophe  will 
bring  enormous  losses  and  sufferings  to  the 
American  people  as  well  as  to  other  peoples 
on  earth.  To  prevent  this  we  must,  on  the 
basis  of  complete  equality  and  with  Jiist  re- 
gard for  each  other's  Interests,  develop  be- 
tween ourselves  peaceful  relations  and  solve 
all  Issues  through  negotiations  and  mutual 
concessions. 

One  of  such  questions  with  which  the 
governments  of  oiir  countries  have  been  deal- 
ing for  many  years  Is  the  question  of  con- 
cluding a  treaty  banning  all  tests  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Both  of  us  stand  on  the  same  position 
with  regard  to  the  fact  that  national  means 
of  detection  are  sufficient  to  control  banning 
experimental  nuclear  explosions  in  outer 
space,  in  the  atmosphere,  and  underwater. 
So  far.  however,  we  have  not  succeeded  in 
finding  a  mutually  acceptable  solution  to 
the  problem  of  cessation  of  underground 
tests.  The  main  obstacle  to  an  agreement 
Is  the  demand  by  the  American  side  of  Inter- 
national control  and  Inspection  on  the  terri- 
tories of  nuclear  powers  over  cessation  of 
underground  nuclear  tests.  I  would  like  to 
believe  that  you  yourself  iinderstand  the 
Tightness  of  our  arguments  that  now  na- 
tional means  are  sufficient  to  control  also 
this  kind  of  tests  and  be  sure  that  agree- 
ment Is  observed  by  any  side.  But  so  far 
you  do  not  want  to  recognize  openly  this 
actual  state  of  things  and  to  accept  It  as 
a  basis  for  concluding  without  delay  an 
agreement  on  cessation  of  tests. 

Striving  to  find  a  mutually  acceptable 
basis  for  agreement  the  Soviet  Union  has 
made  lately  an  Important  step  toward  the 
West  and  agreed  to  installing  automatic 
seismic  stations.  This  idea,  as  Is  known, 
was  put  forward  not  by  us.  It  was  Intro- 
duced by  British  scientists  during  the  recent 
meeting  In  London  of  the  participants  of 
Pugwash  movement.  Moreover,  It  Is  well 
known  to  us  that  when  this  Idea  was  pro- 
posed. It  was  not  alien  to  your  scientists 
who  were  In  London  at  that  time. 

We  proposed  to  Install  such  stations  both 
near  the  borders  of  nuclear  p>owers  and  di- 
rectly on  their  territories.  We  stated  of  our 
agreement  that  three  such  stations  be  in- 
stalled on  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  zones  most  frequently  subjected  to 


earthquakes.  There  are  three  such  zones  In 
the  Soviet  Union  where  these  stations  can 
be  Installed:  central  Asian,  Altaian  and  far 
eastern. 

In  the  opinion  of  Soviet  scientists  the 
most  suitable  places  for  locating  automatic 
seismic  stations  In  the  Soviet  Union  are  area 
of  the  city  of  Kokchetav  for  central  AJslan 
zone  of  the  U.S.SJl..  area  of  the  city  of 
Bodaibo  for  Altaian  zone  and  area  of  the 
city  of  Yakutsk  for  far  eastern  zone.  How- 
ever, should,  as  a  result  of  exchange  of 
opinion  between  our  representatives,  other 
places  be  suggested  for  locating  automatic 
seismic  stations  In  these  seismic  zones,  we 
will  be  ready  to  discuss  this  question  and 
find  mutually  acceptable  solution. 

Beside  the  above  said  zones  there  are  two 
more  seismic  zones  in  the  Soviet  Union — 
Caucasian  and  Carpathian.  However  these 
zones  are  so  densely  populated  that  con- 
ducting nuclear  tests  there  Is  practically 
excluded. 

Of  course,  delivery  to  and  from  Interna- 
tional center  of  appropriate  sealed  equip- 
ment for  Its  periodic  replacement  at  auto- 
matic seismic  stations  In  the  U.S.S.R.  could 
well  be  made  by  Soviet  personnel  and  on 
Soviet  planes.  However  If  for  such  delivery 
of  equipment  to  and  from  automatic  seis- 
mic stations  participation  of  foreign  per- 
sonnel were  needed  we  would  agree  to  this 
also,  having  taken.  If  necessary,  precau- 
tionary measures  against  use  of  such  trips 
for  reconnaissance.  Thus  our  proposal  on 
automatic  seismic  stations  Includes  elements 
of  International  control.  This  Is  a  major 
act  of  good  win  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  will  tell  you  straightforwardly  that  be- 
fore making  this  proposal  I  have  consulted 
thoroughly  the  specialists  and  after  such 
consultation  my  colleagues  In  the  Govern- 
ment and  I  came  to  a  conclusion  that  so  far 
as  the  Soviet  Union  Is  concerned  the  above- 
said  considerations  on  the  measxires  on  our 
part  are  well  founded  and.  It  seems  to  us. 
they  should  not  cavise  objections  on  the  part 
of  the  American  side. 

You.  Mr.  President,  and  your  representa- 
tives point  out  that  without  at  least  a  mini- 
mum number  of  onslte  inspections  you  will 
not  manage  to  persuade  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
ratify  an  agreement  on  the  cessation  of  tests. 
This  circumstance,  as  we  understand,  ties 
you  and  does  not  allow  you  to  sign  a  treaty 
which  would  enable  all  of  us  to  abandon 
for  good  the  grounds  where  nuclear  weapons 
are  tested.  Well.  If  this  Is  the  only  difficulty 
on  the  way  to  agreement,  then  for  the  noble 
and  humane  goal  of  ceasing  nuclear  weapon 
tests  we  are  ready  to  meet  you  halfway  in 
this  question. 

We  noted  that  on  this  October  30,  in  con- 
versation with  First  Deputy  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  the  U.S.S.R.,  V.  V.  Kuznetsov  In  New 
York,  your  representative  Ambassador  Dean 
stated  that.  In  the  opinion  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, It  would  be  sufficient  to  carry  on 
3-4  onslte  inspection  each  year  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Soviet  Union.  According  to 
Ambassador  Dean's  statement,  the  United 
States  would  also  be  prepared  to  work  out 
measures  which  would  rule  out  any  possi- 
bility of  carrying  on  espionage  under  the 
cover  of  these  Inspection  tripe  Including  such 
measures  as  the  use  of  Soviet  planes  piloted 
by  Soviet  crews  for  transportation  of  In- 
spectors to  the  sites,  screening  of  windows 
In  the  planes,  prohibition  to  carry  photo- 
cameras,  and  so  forth. 

We  took  all  this  Into  account  and.  In  order 
to  overcome  the  deadlock  and  to  arrive  at 
last  at  a  mutually  acceptable  agreement,  we 
would  agree.  In  those  cases  when  It  would 
be  considered  necessary,  to  2-3  Inspections  a 
year  on  the  territory  of  each  of  the  nuclear 
powers  In  the  seismic  areas  where  some  sus- 
picious earth's  tremors  might  occur.  It  goes 
without  sajrlng  that  the  basis  of  control  over 
an  agreement  on  underground  nuclear  test 
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ban  would  b«  the  national  meana  of  detec> 
tlon  in  ccHnblnatlon  with  automatic  seismic 
Btatlona.  Onslt«  Inspections  could  be  carried 
on  with  the  precautions  mentioned  by  Am- 
bassador Dean  against  any  misuse  of  control 
for  purposes  of  esplonsige. 

We  believe  that  now  the  road  to  agree- 
ment Is  straight  and  clear.  Beginning  from 
January  1  of  the  new  year  of  196S  the  world 
can  be  relieved  of  the  rocu'  of  nuclear  explo- 
sions. The  peoples  are  waiting  for  this,  this 
Ls  what  the  UH.  Oeneral  Assembly  has  called 
for.  With  the  elimination  of  the  Cuban  crisis 
we  relieved  mankind  of  the  direct  menace 
of  combat  use  of  lethal  nuclear  weapons  that 
impended  over  the  world.  Can't  we  solve 
a  far  simpler  question — that  of  cessation  of 
experimental  explosions  of  nuclear  weapons 
In  the  peaceful  conditions?  I  think  that  we 
can  and  miist  do  It.  Here  lies  now  our  duty 
before  the  peoples  of  not  only  our  countries 
but  of  all  other  countries.  Having  solved 
promptly  also  this  question— and  there  are 
all  the  preconditions  for  thati — we  shall  be 
able  to  facilitate  working  out  an  agreement 
on  disarmament  and  with  even  more  con- 
fidence proceed  with  solving  other  urgent 
International  |>roblems,  which  we  and  you 
unfortunately  are  not  short  of. 
Sincerely, 

N.  Khsushchxy. 

DacxMBsa  19,  1962. 

DxcxMBxa  28,  1962. 

Dkab  lla.  Chairuan:  I  was  very  glad  to  re- 
ceive yoiu-  letter  of  December  19,  1962,  set- 
ting forth  your  views  on  nuclear  tests. 
There  appear  to  be  no  differences  between 
your  views  and  mine  regarding  the  need  for 
eliminating  war  in  this  nuclear  age.  Per- 
haps oiUy  those  who  have  the  responsibility 
t<x  controlling  these  weapons  fully  realize 
the  awful  devastation  their  use  would  bring. 

Having  these  considerations  in  mind  and 
with  respect  to  the  issue  of  a  test  ban,  I 
therefore  sincerely  hope  that  the  duggestlons 
that  you  have  made  in  your  letter  will  prove 
to  be  helpful  in  starting  us  down  the  road 
to  an  agreement.  I  am  encotiraged  that  you 
are  prepared  to  accept  the  principle  of  onslte 
inspections.  These  seem  to  me  to  be  essen- 
tial not  j\i8t  because  of  the  concern  of  our 
Congress  but  because  they  seem  to  us  to  go 
to  the  heart  of  a  reliable  agreement  ending 
nuclear  testing. 

If  we  are  to  have  peace  between  systems 
with  far-reaching  ideological  differences,  we 
must  find  ways  for  reducing  or  removing  the 
recurring  waves  of  fear  and  stispidon  which 
feed  on  Ignorance,  mlsxinderstandlng  or  what 
appear  to  one  side  or  the  other  as  broken 
agreements.  To  me,  the  element  of  assur- 
ance Is  vital  to  the  broader  development  of 
peacef\il  relationshipe. 

With  reapect  to  the  question  of  onslte 
Inspectiona  I  wo\ild  certainly  agree  that  we 
could  accept  any  reasonable  provision  which 
you  had  in  mind  to  protect  against  your 
concern  that  the  onslte  inspectors  might 
engage  in  "espionage"'  enroute  to  the  area 
of  inspection.  In  a  statement  at  the  United 
Nations,  Ambassador  Stevenson  suggested 
that  the  United  States  would  accept  any  rea- 
sonable security  provision  while  the  inspec- 
tors were  being  taken  to  the  site,  so  long 
as  they  had  reasonable  provision  for  satisfy- 
ing themselves  that  they  were  actually  at  the 
Intended  location  and  had  the  freedom  nec- 
essary to  Izupect  the  limited  designated  area. 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  onslte  In- 
spections there  appears  to  have  been  some 
misunderstanding.  Tour  impression  seems 
to  be  that  Ambassador  Dean  told  Deputy 
Minister  Kuznetsov  that  the  United  States 
might  be  prepared  to  accept  an  annual  nnm- 
ber  of  onslte  Inspections  between  2  and  4. 
Ambassador  Dean  advises  me  that  the  only 
number  which  he  mentioned  in  his  discus- 
sions with  Deputy  Minister  Kuznetsov  was 
a  number  between  8  and  10.  This  repre- 
sented a  substantial  decrease  in  the  request 
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of  the  United  States  as  we  had  previously 
be«n  insisting  upon  a  niunber  between  12 
and  20.  I  had  hoped  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  match  this  moUon  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  by  an  equivalent  motion  in 
th«  figure  of  2  or  3  onslte  Inspections  which  It 
ha<l  some  time  ago  Indicated  It  might  allow. 
I  am  aware  that  this  matter  of  on-site  In- 
spections has  given  you  considerable  dUB- 
culty  although  I  am  not  sure  that  I  fully 
understand  why  this  should  be  so.  To  me, 
an  effective  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  is  of 
su^h  Importance  that  I  would  not  permit 
8U(jh  international  arrangements  to  become 
miked  up  with  our  or  any  other  national 
desire  to  seek  other  types  of  information 
about  the  Soviet  Union.  I  believe  quite 
sincerely  that  arrangements  could  be  worked 
out  which  would  convince  you  and  yoxir  col- 
leagues that  this  Is  the  case. 

But  In  this  connection,  your  implication 
th4t  on-site  inspections  should  be  limited  to 
seifmic  areas  also  gives  us  some  difficulty. 
It  ilB  true  that  in  the  ordinary  course  we 
woiild  have  concern  about  events  taking 
place  in  the  seismic  areas.  However,  an  un- 
idetitlfied  seismic  event  coming  from  an  area 
in  which  there  are  not  usually  earthquakes 
would  be  a  highly  suspicious  event.  The 
United  States  would  feel  that  in  such  a  dr- 
ctmastance  the  U.S.SJi.  would  be  entitled  to 
an  pn-slte  inspection  of  such  an  event  occur- 
ring in  our  area  and  feels  that  the  United 
Stfjtes  should  have  the  same  rights  within 
its  annual  quota  of  inspections. 

Perhaps  your  comment  would  be  that  a 
seismic  event  in  another  area  designated  for 
ins|)ecUon  might  coincide  with  a  highly  sen- 
sitive defense  Installation.  I  recognize  this 
as  ^  real  problem  but  believe  that  some  ar- 
raqgement  can  be  worked  out  which  would 
prevent  this  unlikely  contingency  from  erect- 
ing an  insuperable  obstacle. 

tour  suggestion  as  to  the  three  locations 
in  the  Soviet  Union  In  which  there  might  be 
un^nanned  seismic  stations  is  helpful  but 
It  floes  not  seem  to  me  to  go  far  enough. 
Thtse  stations  are  all  outside  the  areas  of 
highest  selsmlclty  and  therefore  do  not  re- 
cord all  of  the  phenomena  within  those 
arelia.  These  stations  would  be  helpful  In 
increasing  the  detection  capability  of  the 
system  but  I  doubt  that  they  would  have  the 
sante  value  In  reducing  the  nvunber  of  sus- 
picious seismic  events  by  Identifying  some 
as  earthquakes.  Por  this  pxu-pose  unmanned 
sel^nic  stations  should  be  in  the  areas  of 
highest  selsmlclty,  not  outside  them.  To 
achieve  this  result  there  would  be  need  for 
a  number  of  stations  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
Kamchatka  area  and  a  number  in  the  Tash- 
kent area.  It  might  be  p>o8sible,  of  course, 
to  veduce  somewhat  the  number  actually  in 
the  Soviet  Union  by  arranging  stations  In 
Hokkaido,  Pakistan,  and  Afghanistan.  If  the 
stations  on  Soviet  territory  were  sited  in 
loc£|tlons  free  from  local  disturbances  and 
could  be  monitored  periodically  by  com- 
petent United  States  or  International  ob- 
ser-wers  who  took  in  portable  seismometers 
and  placed  them  on  the  pedestals  It  would 
be  Tery  helpful  in  reducing  the  problem  of 
identification. 

You  have  referred  to  the  discussion  of  the 
"bla|ck  box"  proposal  at  the  lOth  Pugwash 
Oonjference  In  London  in  Sepytember  of  this 
yeatf  as  a  United  Kingdom  proposal  to  which 
the  jUnlted  States  has  agreed.  I  do  not  be- 
lievi  that  this  was  the  situation.  This  pro- 
posi^  was  reported  to  me  as  a  Soviet  pro- 
posal which  was  discussed  with  some  U.S. 
sciet»tlsta.  Of  the  VS.  scientists  who  signed 
the  statement  none  represented  the  U.S. 
Government  or  had  discussed  the  matter 
with  responsible  officials.  All  were  speaking 
as  Ihdividuals  and  none  were  seismologists. 
Their  agreement  does  not  signify  anything 
other  than  that  this  was  an  area  which  Justi- 
fied further  study.  The  U.S.  Oovemment  has 
giveh  it  that  study  and  the  results  have  been 
the  Conclusions  which  I  have  indicated  above. 


Notwithstanding  these  problems,  I  am  en- 
ooxiraged  by  your  letter.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  of  the  problems  which  I  have  raised 
are  Insoluble  but  they  ought  to  be  solved. 
I  wonder  how  you  think  we  might  best  pro- 
ceed with  these  discussions  which  may  re- 
quire some  technical  development.  It  oc- 
curs to  me  that  you  might  wish  to  have  your 
representative  meet  with  Mr.  WUllam  C. 
Poster,  the  Director  of  our  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  at  a  mutually  con- 
venient place,  such  as  New  York  or  Geneva. 
I  will  be  glad  to  have  your  suggestions. 
After  talks  have  been  held  we  will  then  be  in 
a  position  to  evaluate  where  we  stand  and 
oonUnue  our  work  together  for  an  effective 
agreement  ending  all  nuclear  tests. 

John  P.  Kcnnedt. 

January  7,  1963. 
Dear  Mr.  Preshjent:  I  received  your  reply 
to  my  message  of  December  19.  1962.  I  am 
satisfied  that  you  have  appraised  correctly 
the  Soviet  Government's  proposals  set  forth 
In  that  message  as  directed  to  securing  in 
the  very  near  future  a  ban  on  all  tests  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

We  understand  your  answer  as  meaning 
that  you  do  not  object  that  naUonal  meana 
of  detection  together  with  automatic  seismic 
stations  should  be  the  basis  for  control  over 
an  agreement  banning  underground  nuclear 
tests.  We  note  your  agreement  that  instal- 
lation of  automatic  seismic  stations  will 
prove  useful  from  the  point  of  view  of  in- 
creasing the  effectiveness  of  control  over 
cessation  of  underground  nuclear  explosions. 
During  the  Geneva  talks  It  was  Justly  ob- 
served, also  by  yoxir  representatives,  that  In- 
stallation of  such  seismic  stations  would 
serve  as  good  means  of  verifying  the  correct- 
ness of  functioning  of  national  seismic  sta- 
tions. It  U  precisely  by  these  considera- 
tions that  the  Soviet  Government  was 
guided  in  prof>06lng  that  the  Idea  of  install- 
ing automatic  seismic  stations  put  forward 
at  the  Pugwash  meeting  of  scientists  be 
utUized. 

In  my  message  of  December  19,  1962  I 
indicated  thoae  three  areas  where  In  the 
opinion  of  our  scientists  automatic  seismic 
stations  should  be  set  up  on  the  territory  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Those  areas  were  selected 
after  a  thorough  study  with  comprehensive 
consideration  being  given  to  geological  and 
seismic  conditions  In  those  places. 

In  the  areas  of  Kokchetav  and  Bodaibo 
automatic  seismic  stations  would  be  located, 
according  to  our  suggestion,  at  the  exposures 
of  crystalline  rocks  while  in  the  Yakutsk 
area — In  the  aone  of  eternal  congelation.  As 
is  known  on  crystalline  rocks  and  on  grounds 
frozen  deep  down  alwajrs  only  minor  seismic 
hindrances  are  noticed  which  facilitates  re- 
liable detection  of  underground  nuclear  ex- 
plosions. In  combination  with  seismic 
stations  abroad,  on  terrltCM-les  adjacent  to  the 
seismic  zones  In  the  Soviet  Union  automatic 
stations  located  in  the  above-mentioned 
points  will  be  adequate  means  capable  of 
removing  possible  doubts  of  the  other  side 
with  regard  to  the  correctness  of  functioning 
of  the  national  seismic  station  network. 

You  did  not  make  any  comments  on  the 
location  of  an  automatic  seismic  station  for 
the  Altai  aone  In  the  region  of  the  city  of 
Bodaibo,  and  thus  we  could  consider  this 
question  as  agreed  upon. 

However,  you  have  doubts  as  to  the  loca- 
tion of  automatic  seismic  stations  for  the 
other  seismic  zones  In  the  Soviet  Union — 
far  eastern  and  central  Asian  ones.  As  far 
as  those  zones  are  concerned.  In  your  opinion. 
It  would  be  expedient  tD  place  such  stations 
in  the  Kamchatka  area  and  In  the  (u*ea  of 
Tashkent.  In  the  opinion  of  Soviet  scientists 
placing  automatic  seismic  stations  in  the 
areas  of  Tashkent  and  Kamchatka  would  be 
a  worse  variant  as  compared  to  the  one  that 
we  propose  because  In  those  areas  function- 
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ing  of  automatic  stations  will  be  seriously 
handicapped  by  seismic  hindrances.  But  if 
you  believe  It  more  expedient  to  relocate 
those  stations  we  will  not  object  to  that. 
In  my  message  to  you  I  have  already  pointed 
out  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to 
seek  a  mutually  acceptable  solution  also  In 
the  question  of  location  of  automatic  seis- 
mic stations.  We  wovild  agree  to  relocate  the 
automatic  seismic  station  for  the  central 
Asian  zone  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  the  Tashkent 
area  placing  It  near  the  city  of  Samarkand 
and  for  the  far  eastern  zone — to  place  the 
automatic  station  at  Selmchan  which  Is 
part  of  the  Kamchatka  selsniic  area. 

Location  of  an  automatic  seismic  station 
on  the  Kamchatka  peninsula  Itself  seems,  in 
the  opinion  of  Soviet  scientists,  clearly  un- 
acceptable in  view  of  strong  hindrances 
caused  by  the  proximity  of  the  ocean  and 
strong  volcanic  activity  in  the  peninsula 
Itself  which  will  inevitably  hamper  normal 
functioning  of  a  station.  It  appears  to  us 
that  thus  we  could  consider  as  agreed  upon 
also  the  question  of  the  location  of  auto- 
matic seismic  stations  for  the  central  Asian 
and  far  eastern  zones  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  Soviet  Government  having  consulted 
its  specialists  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
Is  quite  enough  to  Install  three  automatic 
seismic  stations  on  the  territory  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  more  so  that  in  yovir  message, 
Mr.  President,  a  possibility  Is  envisaged  of 
setting  up  automatic  seismic  stations  on 
territories  adjacent  to  the  seismic  zones  In 
the  Soviet  Union — on  Hokkaido,  In  Pakistan, 
and  Afghanistan,  naturally  with  the  consent 
of  respective  governments. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  named  definite 
areas  for  the  location  of  automatic  seismic 
stations  on  the  territory  of  the  U.SJ3JI. 
Moreover.  Mr.  President,  taking  Into  account 
your  wishes  we  agree  to  relocate  two  stations 
to  new  places.  We  are  entitled  to  expect 
therefore  that  your  side  also  will  name 
definite  areas  where  such  stations  should  be 
set  up  on  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
and  that  In  reaching  an  agreement  on  the 
sites  where  stations  are  to  be  placed  the 
American  side  will  take  into  account  our 
wishes. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  convinced  that  all 
conditions  exist  now  for  reaching  an  agree- 
ment also  on  the  question  of  Inspection. 
It  is  known  that  all  the  recent  time  we 
heard  not  once  from  the  Western  side — 
agree  In  principle  to  inspection  and  then 
the  road  to  agreement  will  be  open.  We 
believed  and  we  continue  to  believe  now 
that,  in  general,  inspection  Is  not  necessary 
and  If  we  give  our  consent  to  an  annual 
quota  of  2-3  Inspections  this  is  done  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  remaining 
differences  for  the  sake  of  reaching  agree- 
ment. 

As  you  see  we  have  made  a  serious  step 
In  your  direction.  The  quota  of  inspec- 
tions on  the  territory  of  each  of  the  nu- 
clear powers  that  we  propose  Is  sufficient. 
Indeed,  in  the  negotiations  your  representa- 
tives themselves  recognized  that  there  is 
no  need  to  verify  all  or  a  greater  part  of 
significant  suspicious  phenomena  to  restrain 
the  states  from  attempts  to  violate  the 
treaty.  And  they  gave  figures  of  annual  in- 
spections practically  equaling  the  quota 
proposed  by  us.  Naturally  it  is  most  rea- 
sonable to  carry  out  inspection  in  seismic 
areas  where  the  biggest  nvunber  of  uniden- 
tified seismic  phenomena  may  occur.  How- 
ever, if  you  consider  it  necessary,  we  have 
no  objection  to  Inspections  being  carried 
out  also  In  nonselsmlc  areas  provided  such 
inspections  are  conducted  within  the  an- 
nual quota  indicated  by  us. 

I  noticed  that  in  your  reply  you  agree  with 
the  necessity  of  taking  reasonable  measures 
of  precaution  which  would  exclude  a  possi- 
bility of  using  inspection  trips  and  visits  to 
automatic  seismic  stations  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  Intelligence  data.  Of  course, 
in  carr3ring  out  on-site  Inspection  there  can 


be  circumstances  when  in  the  area  designated 
for  inspection  there  will  be  some  object  of 
defense  Importance.  Natiu'ally,  In  such  a 
case  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  appropriate 
measures  which  would  exclude  a  possibility 
to  cause  damage  to  the  interests  of  security 
of  the  state  on  the  territory  of  which  in- 
spection is  carried  out.  In  this  respect  I 
fully  agree  with  the  considerations  expressed 
in  your  message. 

Mr.  President,  in  your  message  you  sug- 
gest that  our  representatives  meet  in  New 
York  or  in  Geneva  for  a  brief  preliminary 
consideration  of  some  of  the  problems  you 
touched  upon. 

We  have  no  objections  to  such  meeting  of 
our  representatives.  The  Soviet  Government 
for  that  purpose  appointed  N.  T.  Pedorenko, 
U.S.SJI.,  permanent  representative  to  the 
U.N.,  and  S.  K.  Tsarapkln,  U.S.SJI. ,  repre- 
sentative to  the  18-Natlon  Disarmament 
Committee,  who  could  meet  with  your  repre- 
sentative Mr.  William  C.  Poster  in  New  York 
on  January  7  to  10.  We  proceed  here  from 
the  as8im:iptlon  that  meetings  of  our  repre- 
sentatives should  lead  already  in  the  very 
near  futxire  to  agreement  on  questions  still 
unsettled  so  that  upon  the  reopening  of  the 
18-Natlon  Committee  session  our  representa- 
tives could  Inform  it  that  the  road  to  the 
conclusion  of  agreement  banning  all  nuclear 
weapons  tests  is  open. 
Sincerely, 

N.  Khrushchev. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  principal  issue  in  the 
discussion  between  the  very  able  and  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
and  me  yesterday  was  whether  the  pend- 
ing treaty  represented  an  abandonment 
of  U.S.  insistence  upon  insE>ection  to  as- 
sure compliance  with  the  treaty. 

It  was  my  view  then,  and,  upon  recon- 
sideration, it  is  still  my  view,  that  in- 
stead of  representing  an  abandonment 
of  the  principle  of  inspection,  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  refused  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  involving  under- 
ground testing  without  effective  inspec- 
tion serves  to  reassert  this  country's 
dedication  to  the  principle  of  adequacy 
of  inspection  in  areas  where  inspection 
is  needed. 

The  limited  test  ban  treaty  makes 
no  concession  with  respect  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  onsite  inspection.  It  does  not 
give  up  onsite  inspection  for  any  kind  of 
testing  where  such  inspections  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  fundamental 
principle  which  underlies  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion in  all  disarmament  negotiations, 
which  is  that  any  disarmament  measure 
must  be  implemented  under  such  strict 
and  effective  controls  as  to  provide  firm 
assurance  that  all  parties  are  honoring 
their  obligations. 

The  United  States  has  been  unswerv- 
ing in  its  support  of  this  position;  and 
where  onsite  inspections  are  necessary, 
we  have  insisted  upon  them.  Because 
we  were  unable  to  obtain  them,  we  re- 
fused to  enter  into  a  treaty  involving 
underground  tests. 

Thus,  the  Joint  Statement  of  Agreed 
Principles  for  Disarmament  Negotia- 
tions, agreed  to  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  representatives  on 
September  20,  1961,  provides  that  "in- 
spectors should  be  assured  unrestricted 
access  without  veto  to  all  places  as  nec- 
essary for  purposes  of  inspection." 

Here  again  Is  an  assertion  of  a  prin- 
ciple by  the  United  States,  an  agreement 
"in  principle"  by  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
it  is  when  specifics  are  required  that  we 


find  diflBculties  4e veloping.  That  was  the 
case  with  respect  to  onsite  inspections  to 
detect  possible  cheating  in  connection 
with  underground  tests. 

The  limited  test  ban  agreement  now 
before  the  Senate  prohibits  only  tests 
in  the  atmosphere,  underwater,  and  in 
outer  space.  It  does  not  prohibit  tests 
underground  unless  they  cause  radioac- 
tive debris  to  be  present  outside  the 
country  where  the  test  takes  place. 

Inspection  within  the  borders  of  an- 
other country  at  the  site  of  a  possible 
explosion  has  never  been  proposed  for 
atmospheric,  ocean,  or  outer  space  tests; 
only  for  those  underground. 

Neither  the  1959  limited  test  ban  pro- 
posal of  President  Eisenhower  nor  the 
1961  and  1962  limited  test  ban  proposal 
of  President  Kennedy  required  onsite 
inspection. 

Secretary  Rusk  said  of  all  these 
proposals : 

The  concept  has  remained  the  same — ^to 
take  a  first  step  toward  the  control  of  nu- 
clear weapons  by  prohibiting  testing  in 
those  environments  where  our  national  sys- 
tems are  capable  of  detecting  significant 
violations,  leaving  for  subsequent  steps  the 
elimination  of  those  tests  that  can  be  de- 
tected and  identified  only  with  an  adequate 
system  of  lnBp>ection. 

Thus,  far  from  having  abandoned  the 
principle  of  onsite  inspection,  the  limited 
treaty  now  before  the  Senate  was  offered 
by  the  United  States  to  preserve  that 
principle,  and  yet  to  prohibit  testing  In 
as  many  environments  as  possible  while 
doing  so. 

The  failure  to  obtain  an  agreement 
for  onsite  inspection  does  not  represent 
an  abandonment  of  the  principle.  We 
have  asserted  it.  We  have  insisted  upon 
it.  This  Government  has  not  failed  at 
any  time  during  the  administration  of 
former  President  Eisenhower  or  during 
the  administration  of  President  Kennedy 
to  insist  upon  inspection  as  a  vital  part 
of  verification  for  underground  tests  or 
as  a  principle  /or  the  disarmament 
negotiations. 

The  fact  that  we  are  now  discussing 
a  limited,  rather  than  a  comprehensive, 
test  ban  treaty  results  from  the  insist- 
ence by  the  United  States  that  an 
effectively  verified  ban  on  underground 
tests  requires  onsite  inspections. 

The  United  States  does  not  intend  to 
give  up  onsite  inspections  where  they  are 
needed,  insofar  as  I  am  advised  with 
respect  to  intentions  of  the  Kennedy 
administration.  It  is  certainly  not  the 
intention  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
to  abandon  the  principle  of  onsite  in- 
spection to  verify  compliance  with  treaty 
obligations. 

No  one  would  suggest  onsite  inspec- 
tions for  the  Washington  to  Moscow 
direct  communications  link.  Inspection 
is  not  necessary  there. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  the 
comprehensive  ban  on  nuclear  weapons 
testing  and  other  military  activities  in 
Anarctica,  onsite  inspections  are  needed. 
We  insisted  upon  them,  and  the  treaty 
which  the  Senate  ratified  provided  for 
them. 

Given  this  record,  no  other  nation,  In 
my  view,  can  effectively  contend  that  the 
United  States  has  abandoned  the  prin- 
ciple of  onsite  inspection. 
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I  reassert.  Insofar  as  I  am  privileged 
to  speak,  dedication  to  the  principle; 
and  I  believe  this  view  will  be  held  by  all 
Senators  who  vote  for  approval  of  the 
treaty. 

I  entered  the  discussion  with  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell] on  this  point  yesterday  because  I 
regarded  it  as  an  important  point  which 
he  had  made  in  his  speech.  I  said  to 
him  then,  and  I  say  to  the  Senate  now. 
that  if  I  believed  approval  of  the  pend- 
ing treaty  would  in  fact  constitute  aban- 
donment of  the  principle  of  inspection, 
not  only  with  respect  to  nuclear  weapons 
tests  but  in  the  disarmament  conferences 
which  are  to  come.  I  would  not  be  able  to 
give  my  consent  to  it. 

I  should  like  to  read  now  from  the 
statement  of  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor, 
speaking  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
This  appears  on  page  274  of  the  hear- 
ings: 

However,  the  dangers  of  detection  and 
the  cost  and  difficulty  of  testing  In  outer 
■pace  would  tend  to  Impose  severe  restric- 
tions upon  such  clandestine  testing.  Other 
clandestine  tests  in  the  atmosphere  or  imder 
water,  depending  upon  their  size,  woxild  In- 
volve a  fairly  high  probability  of  detection  by 
our  conventional  intelligence  or  our  atomic 
energy  detection  system.  Moreover,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  consider  the  resulting 
progress  which  the  Soviets  might  make 
clandestinely  to  be  a  relatively  minor  factor 
In  relation  to  the  overall  present  and  prob- 
able balance  of  military  strength  If  adequate 
safeguiu'ds  are  maintained. 

lAi.  President,  some  of  my  colleagues 
have  indicated  that  they  will  vote  against 
ratification  of  the  pending  treaty  on  the 
grounds  that  the  treaty  would  pose  un- 
acceptable military  risks  for  this  coim- 
try.  I  am  confident  that  those  who  take 
this  position  are  sincere  in  their  views 
which  have  been  formed  after  lengthy 
study  of  the  treaty  and  the  factors  re- 
lating to  it.  Military  implications  in- 
cident to  ratification  of  the  treaty  are 
quite  properly  a  legitimate  matter  for 
consideration.        . 

I  daresay  that  probably  every  Senator 
has  given  consideration  to  this  point. 
Perhaps  the  differing  conclusions  which 
Senators  have  arrived  at  on  this  point 
may  result  from  the  focus,  the  perspec- 
tive, and  the  relative  weight  they  attach 
to  the  various  elements  deserving  con- 
sideration and  having  a  bearing  upon 
the  pending  treaty. 

The  military  implications  of  this 
treaty  quite  obviously  bear  upon  the 
present  and  future  military  strength  of 
the  United  States.  But  they  also  bear 
upon  the  present  and  future  militair 
strength  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  self- 
limiting  features  of  this  treaty  obviously 
apply  to  both  of  the  great  nuclear  powers 
and  will  apply  to  all  other  nations  who 
have  adhered  to  the  treaty. 

Surely  we  would  not  wish  to  limit  our- 
selves unless  others  were  similarly  lim- 
ited. That  has  been  the  central  thesis 
of  all  our  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  this  subject  since  the  days  of 
the  Baruch  plan  submitted  to  the  United 
Nations  immediately  following  World 
War  n.  We  have  sought  assurance  that 
we  are  not  binding  ourselves  without  an 
effective  means  of  verifying  that  other 
signatory  nations  were  likewise  meeting 


their    obligations   under   any   proposed 
agreement 

The  argiunent  that  the  treaty  should 
bQ  rejected  because  of  asserted  military 
disadvantages  really  boils  down  to  an 
argument  that  this  Nation  cannot  afford 
to  enter  into  any  agreement  at  all 
oil  this  subject.  Such  an  argument, 
whether  wise  or  unwise,  runs  counter  to 
wtat  has  been  the  stated  policy  of  the 
past  three  administrations,  a  policy 
which  I  believe  has  been  supported  by 
thje  American  people. 

In  its  very  essence,  this  treaty  is  a 
political  document.  There  is  no  way. 
however,  in  which  political  considera- 
tions can  be  divorced  from  military  im- 
plications. Indeed,  military  considera- 
tions are  an  important  element  in  the 
formulation  of  all  aspects  of  our  foreign 
policy.  Consideration  by  the  Senate  of 
military  implications  in  the  discharge 
ofj  its  constitutional  reGponsibility  of  ad- 
vising and  consenting  to  this  treaty  is 
proper  and  necessary.  But  it  is  also  nec- 
essary that  these  military  considerations 
b^  placed  in  proper  perspective  as  they 
relate  to  the  overall  decision  which  Sen- 
atprs  must  make. 

lit  is  generally  agreed  by  proponents 
a4d  opponents  alike  that  the  United 
States  enjoys  a  clear  margin  of  superior- 
ity over  any  other  power  in  nuclear  arms 
Wte  are  superior,  I  believe,  both  quan- 
titatively and  in  terms  of  variety  of 
weapons.  On  this  point,  I  refer  my  col- 
leagues to  the  statement  of  the  Secertary 
of  Defense  which  is  found  on  page  97  of 
the  printed  hearings.  I  refer  also  to  the 
statement  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
wljio  informed  the  Committee  and  the 
Sqnate  as  follows: 

As  to  net  superiority  in  ability  to  Inflict 
damage  on  the  enemy,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
St^  consider  that  the  United  States  at 
present  Is  cleiu-ly  ahead  of  the  U.S.SJl.  in 
th0  ability  to  wage  strategic  nuclear  war. 

%1  ws  clearly  possess  overall  nuclear 
suj>eriority — and  those  whom  we  have 
charged  with  responsibility  in  such  mat- 
ters so  state — what  then  are  the  asserted 
military  risks  incident  to  ratification  of 
the  treaty? 

Opponents  cite  the  problem  of  ultra- 
high yield  nuclear  weapons.  I  regard 
antything  in  the  one  to  five  megaton 
range  as  high  yield.  Weapons  of  such 
yield  are  more  than  sufficient  to  take 
out  virtually  any  military  or  civilian  tar- 
get should  this  ever  become  necessary. 
Moreover,  as  professional  military  and 
sciientiflc  witnesses  told  the  Committee, 
weapons  in  this  range  can  be  delivered 
in  greater  numbers  and  with  more  ac- 
cu^-acy  than  the  ultra-high-yield  bombs, 
the  single  category  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  is  conceded  to  have  the  lead  in 
yi0ld  to  weight  ratios. 

tt  is  true  that  Russia  has  conducted 
atmospheric  tests  of  weapons  in  the 
ultj-a-high -yield  area  while  we  have  not. 
It  \s  also  true  that  as  long  as  the  treaty 
should  be  in  force  we  would  be  precluded 
from  testing  such  weapons  in  the  atmos- 
phere. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  have  not  here- 
tofore been  so  treatybound,  and  we  are 
not  so  treatybound  now,  prior  to  ap- 
proval of  the  treaty.  We  have  not  con- 
ducted such  tests.    Our  failure  to  test 


such  weapons  has  been  the  result  of  a 
deliberate  decision  on  our  part  that 
weapons  of  such  awesome  destructive 
power  were  not  of  suflOclent  military  sig- 
nificance to  Justify  the  effort  to  develop 
them. 

I  cannot  see  the  justification  for  re- 
jecting this  treaty  on  the  grounds  of 
military  disadvantage  based  upon  the 
fact  that  we  would  be  precluded  under 
the  treaty  from  doing  something  we  had 
already  decided  not  to  do  anyway. 

Of  course,  it  should  be  recognized  that 
future  events  might  cause  the  United 
States  to  change  its  mind. 

But  such  future  events,  if  they  seri- 
ously affected  the  security  of  this  coun- 
try, would  permit  the  United  States  to 
remove  any  binding  effect  of  the  treaty 
in  this  regard.  Secretary  McNamara. 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  several 
scientific  witnesses  all  agreed  that  these 
weapons  have  very  little  military  sig- 
nificance for  the  United  States;  and 
that,  in  smy  case,  the  United  States 
could  develop  a  50-  to  60-megaton  weap- 
on without  further  testing,  if  that  should 
become  advisable. 

The  second  risk,  the  one  which  ap- 
peared to  cause  the  greatest  concern 
for  some.  Involves  antiballlstlc  missile 
development.  After  exhaustive  testi- 
mony on  this  question,  the  committee 
agreed  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
the  weight  of  knowledgeable  scientific 
opinion  that,  first:  The  development  of 
an  antiballlstlc  missile  ssrstem  suf- 
ficiently effective  to  Justify  the  ex- 
tremely high  cost  of  such  development 
and  deployment  is  not  likely. 

Second,  that  the  United  States  must 
continue  intensive  research  and  develop- 
ment in  this  field.  Indeed,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  currently  seeking  $450 
million  for  this  specific  purpose,  both  be- 
cause the  purpose  of  the  program  Is  of 
such  obvious  importance  and  because, 
as  Dr.  York  and  others  observed,  anti- 
ballistic  missUes  perform  a  useful  service 
in  testing  the  penetration  capabilities  of 
our  offensive  missiles. 

Third,  it  Is  generally  agreed,  as  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  testified,  that  "in 
the  antiballlstlc  missile  field,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  UJ3.  system  does  not  de- 
pend on  atmospheric  testing." 

Virtually  every  scientific  witness  testi- 
fied that  the  ability  of  offensive  nuclear 
weapons  to  saturate  and  overwhelm  de- 
fensive missile  systems  is  decisive.  The 
view  was  expressed  that  in  all  likelihood 
this  situation  would  remain  constant. 
The  committee  report  noted  that  neither 
of  the  chief  critics  of  the  treaty,  among 
scientists — Dr.  Poster  and  Dr.  Teller — 

Appeared  to  be  convinced  that  further  un- 
restricted testing  would  guarantee  or  neces- 
sarily promote  significant  progress  in  ABM 
development. 

The  other  area  of  risk  concerns  the 
effect  of  induced  phenomena  on  nuclear 
weapons  systems  and  the  possibility  that 
the  Soviet  Union  might  have  greater 
knowledge  in  this  area. 

I  have  chosen  at  this  late  date  in  the 
debate  to  deal  with  military  risks,  not 
because  I  feel  any  particular  competence 
in  this  field,  but  because  of  two  factors — 
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first,  the  weight  of  the  evidence  which  I 
-have  studied  during  the  years  I  have 
been  closely  identified  with  the  atomic 
energy  program,  including  the  hearings 
on  this  treaty;  and  because  so  much  im- 
portance has  been  attached  in  the  debate 
in  the  Senate  to  the  military  risks  in- 
volved. 

Information  about  the  relative  degree 
of  knowledge  in  the  area  of  the  effect  of 
induced  phenomena  on  nuclear  weapons 
systems  is  hardly  precise,  and  must  be 
regarded  as  more  or  less  speculative. 
The  Informed  consensus  appears  to  be 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  In  roughly  comparable  posi- 
tions In  terms  of  knowledge  of  such  nu- 
clear phenomena  as  blackout  and  dis- 
turbance of  communications.  Under  the 
treaty,  both  sides  would  have  to  "design 
around"  some  of  these  uncertainties,  as 
a  number  of  witnesses  put  it.  and  msike 
extrapolations  from  known  data. 

This  leads  us  into  a  complicated,  un- 
known field — a  field  difficult  for  even 
our  most  competent  and  talented  sci- 
entific geniuses.  It  Is  dlfflciilt  for  Sena- 
tors who  had  only  a  limited  science 
course  In  high  school  and  college  to  reach 
a  judgment  upon  these  uncertainties, 
and  these  complicated  and  technical  fac- 
tors. Yet  It  Is  upon  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  constitutional  responsibility 
for  reaching  a  judgment  and  a  decision 
devolves  with  respect  to  the  pending 
treaty.  What  shall  we  do?  What  have 
I  done?  I  have  listened  to  the  most  com- 
p>etent  witnesses  and  have  read  most  of 
the  competent  authorities  available.  My 
judgment  accords  squarely  with  what  I 
regard  as  the  judgment  of  the  prepon- 
derant majority  of  those  most  competent 
persons. 

Undoubtedly,  there  Is  much  that  we 
do  not  yet  know  about  nuclear  explosions, 
their  effects,  and  the  means  of  defense 
against  nuclear  attack.  There  is  no 
question  that  further  development  work 
in  this  field  would  be  somewhat  in- 
hibited under  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
Such  work  would  be  more  difficult  and 
more  expensive — more  difficult  for  us, 
more  difficult  for  the  Soviets;  more  ex- 
pensive for  us.  more  expensive  for  the 
Soviets.  Progress  would  likely  be 
slower — slower  for  us  and  slower  for 
them.  Results  probably  would  be  less 
conclusive  than  if  unrestrained  and  un- 
restricted nuclear  testing  were  to  con- 
tinue. 

But  what  about  the  other  25  or  30  na- 
tions whose  Industrial  capacity  gives 
them  the  ability  to  develop  nuclear  weap- 
ons? Elxcept  for  Red  China,  most  of 
them  have  already  adhered  to  the  treaty. 
They,  too,  would  be  inhibited.  Indeed, 
they  would  be  inhibited  by  the  lack  of 
much  of  the  scientific  knowledge  which 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
already  have. 

Among  assertions  that  have  been  made 
during  the  course  of  the  debate  is  the 
statement  that  the  pending  treaty  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Russians.  It 
has  been  stated  that  Mr.  Khrushchev 
said  the  treaty  was  in  Russia's  own 
interest. 

What  two  nations  In  the  world  would 
be  most  likely  to  be  destroyed  In  the 
event  of  a   nuclear  holocaust?    Obvi- 
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ously,  the  two  nuclear  powers  that  are 
armed  with  nuclear  warheads  already  in 
place  on  missiles  aimed  at  each  other's 
vital  industrial  and  population  centers. 
The  loosing  of  nuclear  weapons  tonight 
would  rain  destruction  upon  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  ob- 
viously would  suffer  most  from  a  nuclear 
war.  What  greater  mutual  Interest 
could  two  nations  have  than  the  avoid- 
ance of  nuclear  war  by  the  two  nations 
most  likely  to  be  destroyed?  This  sit- 
uation Involves  a  real  mutual  Interest, 
a  mutual  Interest  of  self-preservation. 

Yes,  Khrushchev  has  said  the  treaty  Is 
In  the  Interest  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
President  Kennedy  has  also  said  it  is  In 
the  interest  of  the  United  States.  Do  we 
believe  the  Soviets  would  have  signed  the 
treaty  unless  they  regarded  it  as  being 
in  their  interest?  Do  we  believe  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  would  approve  the  treaty 
imless  he  regarded  it  as  being  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  of  America? 
All  treaties — unless  forced  upon  one  of 
the  parties — come  about  only  because  of 
mutual  Interests. 

In  case  of  total  nuclear  war  and  the 
destruction  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  other  great  goliath. 
Red  China,  might  inherit  the  earth  on 
foot. 

So  I  am  prepared  to  support  a  treaty 
that  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  In  the  interest  of  the  Soviet 
Union — a  treaty  in  which  we  have  the 
greatest  possible  mutual  Interest:  self- 
preservation. 

The  central  point  is  that  it  is  not  here 
proposed  that  the  United  States  unilat- 
erally subject  itself  to  these  restrictions 
and  £dlow  the  Soviet  Union  to  be  free  of 
them.  The  restrictions  will  apply  to 
both  countries.  We  refused,  let  me  re- 
peat, to  enter  into  a  treaty  involving  un- 
derground testing,  because  the  Soviets 
would  not  permit  inspection  adequate  to 
guarantee  against  cheating.  But  the 
proposal  before  us  contemplates  that  the 
limitations  and  restrictions  will  apply 
equally  to  all  the  signatory  powers. 

Let  us  concede,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  there  are  some  areas  in 
which  Soviet  knowledge,  gained  as  a 
result  of  prior  tests,  exceeds  ours — for 
example,  as  to  the  effects  of  ultra-hlgh- 
jrleld  weapons. 

However.  Mr.  President  (Mr.  Walters 
in  the  chair) ,  there  are  other  areas  in 
which  our  knowledge  exceeds  theirs,  ad- 
vantages we  have  gained  from  our  own 
atmospheric  testing.  Unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  reject  the  advice  of  all  who 
claim  overall  U.S.  nuclear  superiority, 
then  I  believe  this  Is  a  reasonable  con- 
clusion. It  is  not  just  now  that  I  have 
heard  the  authorities  thus  testify.  This 
has  been  the  case  throughout  the  de- 
velopment of  the  nuclear  era. 

For  myself,  I  do  not  accept  the  theory 
that  the  Russians  already  know  all  they 
wish  to  know,  and  have  agreed  to  this 
treaty  only  to  entrap  us  Into  a  position 
where  we  will  be  unable  to  catch  up. 
This  is  not  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Soviets  do  not  consider  the  treaty 
to  be  In  their  best  Interests.  As  I  have 
said.  I  assume  they  do.  Indeed,  they 
assert  that  they  do;   and  I  claim  the 


same  for  my  country.  But  if  we  must 
wait  for  an  agreement  that  Is  entirely 
to  our  advantage,  then  I  fear  we  must 
wait  forever.  If  we  must  wait  for  an 
agreement  of  that  type,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  accept  the  prospect  that  no 
agreement  on  an^hlng  affecting  the 
security  of  nations  would  ever  be 
reached. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  the 
Russians  have  no  Intention  of  living  up 
to  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  In  the  light 
of  our  past  experience  in  such  matters, 
this  could  well  be  true.  But  here,  again. 
If  we  must  wait  until  the  Russians  have 
demonstrated  conclusively  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  that  they  will  keep 
their  word,  we  shall  wait  forever. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  yesterday,  on 
some  aspects  of  this  issue,  Senators  must 
ultimately  choose  between  an  investment 
in  faith  or  living  In  fear.  I  have  chosen 
to  invest  in  faith— faith  In  our  own  lead- 
ership, faith  In  our  own  capacities,  faith 
in  the  will  and  the  determination  of  our 
own  people,  faith  that  this  international 
concert,  now  adhered  to  by  more  than  90 
nations,  will  be  abrogated  only  upon  the 
greatest  of  provocation  by  any  nation. 

I  know  it  is  said  that  it  does  no  good 
to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  Soviets. 
Unfortunately,  the  Soviets'  record  with 
respect  to  fidelity  to  trust  is  not  very 
good. 

I  cite,  however,  the  Instance  of  one 
agreement.  The  treaty  with  respect  to 
Austria.  A  fellow  townsman — In  some 
respects  a  political  mentor  and  friend 
in  former  days,  former  Secretary  of  State 
Cordell  Hull — talked  with  me  about  this 
subject  immediately  after  the  end  of 
World  War  H.  One  of  his  priority  goals 
and  aims  was  to  seek  an  agreement  to 
bring  freedom  to  Austria.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  achieve  it.  The  negotiations  were 
tedious  and  long;  the  Soviets  were  devi- 
ous and  misleading.  They  treated  the 
negotiations  as  an  exercise  in  propagan- 
da, somewhat  as  they  have  done  in  con- 
nection with  the  negotiations  leading  to 
the  pending  treaty.  Eventually,  however, 
an  agreement  was  reached. . 

Not  long  ago.  I  enjoyed  a  visit  to  Vien- 
na, where  I  heard  free  Austrians  play 
beautiful  Viennese  music.  I  witnessed 
the  freedom  they  had  obtained  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia — freedom  which  their 
neighbors — Hungary  and  Bulgaria — 
missed  because  of  failure  to  obtain  a 
similar  agreement.  So  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  no  treaty  will  be  kepi  by  the 
Soviets. 

I  also  recall  that  there  is  an  interna- 
tional concert  against  the  use  of  poison 
gas.  Many  nations  had  canisters  of 
poison  gas  during  World  War  n.  They 
were  not  used  by  either  side  in  either 
the  European  or  the  Pacific  theaters  of 
war.  It  may  well  be  that  future  his- 
torians will  compare  the  pending  trea- 
ty— adhered  to  already,  as  I  have  said, 
by  more  than  90  nations — to  the  pact 
which  outlawed  the  use  of  poison  gas. 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  that  nuclear  weapons  constitute 
only  one  of  the  means  of  mass  destruc- 
tion. The  populations  of  cities  can  now 
be  quickly  destroyed,  not  only  by  nuclear 
weapons,  but  also  by  gases,  radiological 
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warfare  agents,  or  bacteriological  war- 
fare. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  Is  one  of 
the  means  of  mass  destruction,  and  we 
are  dealing  with  it  in  a  limited  way  at 
that.  But  even  so,  the  treaty  represents, 
not  disarmament,  but  a  pause  in  a  con- 
flict between  societies  on  a  collision 
course.  I  welcome  that  pause.  I  invest 
faith  In  the  hiiman  race  and  faith  in  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  maintain 
a  position  of  moral  and  political  leader- 
ship, of  technological  and  military  su- 
periority, and  I  invest  faith  in  the  will 
and  the  determination  of  our  people  to 
take  whatever  steps  may  become  neces- 
sary to  preserve  their  freedom. 

No,  I  do  not  say  that  we  should  rely 
solely  upon  the  good  intentions  of  the 
Soviet  leaders  or  their  pledges  to  adhere 
to  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  Indeed,  we 
must  not.  But  this  treaty  is  as  nearly 
capable  of  unilateral  verification  as  we 
could  reasonably  expect  any  treaty  on 
this  subject  to  be.  I  do  not  contend 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  signatory  na- 
tion to  cheat  without  being  caught,  but 
the  consensus  of  expert  testimony  is  that 
the  chances  of  detection  of  a  clandestine 
test  would  be  very  great,  and  that  those 
chances  would  increaise  with  the  size 
of  the  yield  of  the  weap^jn  tested.  Ad- 
mittedly, there  will  be  some  risk  of  un- 
detected cheating,  but  this  is,  I  think, 
a  minimal  risk  which,  under  the  terms 
of  the  pending  treaty,  has  been  reduced 
to  the  lowest  level  that  might  be  ex- 
pected. 

The  possibility  of  failure  of  the  Rus- 
sians to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
whether  by  cljuadestine  tests  or  by  open 
abrogation,  must  be  met,  not  by  rejec- 
tion of  the  treaty,  but  by  our  mainte- 
nance of  a  state  of  readiness  to  test 
should  Soviet  action  require  It.  We  have 
been  assured  by  the  Executive  that  that 
woiJd  be  done.  Congress  is  not  without 
means  and  Influence  to  see  that  it  is 
done. 

It  is  not  my  view  that  there  are  no 
military  implications  at  all  Incident  to 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  Of  course, 
there  are.  There  are  military  risks  in- 
volved In  many  decisions  which  the  Sen- 
ate makes.  The  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
HONEY] .  who  does  me  the  courtesy  of  his 
attention,  is  a  leader  in  the  development 
of  civil  aviation.  We  take  a  military 
risk  when  we  decide  to  improve  our  air- 
ports or  decide  not  to.  We  take  a  mili- 
tary risk  when  we  choose  between  build- 
ing 10  or  20  atomic  submarines.  We  take 
an  economic  risk  with  our  economy  on 
the  question  of  full  emplojmient  and  tax 
reduction.  Those  who  are  afraid  to 
choose  between  relative  risks  need  not 
appl7  for  membership  in  this  body  be- 
cause they  miist  live  with  risk  and 
decisions. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  one  of  the 
most  important  decisions  that  it  has  been 
our  respKjnsibility  to  make  in  a  long 
while. 

Should  the  Senate,  in  its  wisdom  and 
In  the  exercise  of  its  independent  judg- 
ment, reject  the  treaty,  we  shall  have 
put  the  world  on  notice  that  we  are  com- 
mitted to  a  relentless  competition  to  de- 
velop ever  more  powerful  weapons  of  de- 
struction.   What  other  conclusion  could 
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the  Soviets,  the  French,  the  Scandi- 
navians, or  any  other  people  reach?  We 
shaju  have  declared  to  the  world  that 
our  enunciated  jxillcies  of  seeking  some 
measure  of  agreement  in  this  field  were 
nothing  more  than  the  wishes  or  the 
propaganda  policies  of  chief  executives 
wh^  could  not  obtain  the  support  of  the 
Seriate  in  this  vital  field.  We  shall  have 
cast  doubt  on  the  sincerity  of  our  pro- 
fessed desire  for  peace.  We  shall,  in 
sonte  measure,  have  forfeited  our  claim 
to  leadership  In  the  search  for  an  alter- 
native to  a  world  ruled  by  force,  for  an 
alternative  to  an  ever-growing  danger  of 
nucflear  destruction. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  would  reject 
the  treaty  or  destroy  it  by  reservations 
mu$t  be  prepared  to  accept  the  hazards 
of  its  rejection.  Once  the  treaty  has 
beeti  entered  into  by  all  the  nations 
whiich  have  signed  it,  the  Senate  is  hardly 
frea  to  reach  its  decision  without  con- 
sideration of  those  factors  and  the  conse- 
quences which  would  flow  therefrom. 

li  may  well  be  that  Nigeria,  or  other 
signatory  nations,  will  not  be  able  within 
the  century  to  build  nuclear  weajx)ns. 
Butj  the  p>eople  of  Nigeria,  the  largest 
country  in  Africa,  have  an  interest  in 
stoi^ping  nuclear  weapons  tests  in  the 
atrriosphere  because  the  fallout  hazard 
lay3  an  indiscriminate  hand  upon  hu- 
maji  beings  of  whatever  race  or  of  what- 
ever country.  It  not  only  has  an  indis- 
criminate effect  among  races  of  people 
butj  also  an  indiscriminate  effect  on  all 
biological  life. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  hardly  free  to 
consider  the  treaty  separate  and  apart 
from  the  world  community  of  which  we 
are  I  a  part — indeed,  of  which  I  am  proud 
to  Slay  we  are  a  leading  part.  Our  coun- 
try took  the  lead  in  creating  this  prob- 
lemi;  I  am  proud  that  it  has  taken  the 
lea4  in  the  search  for  a  solution  to  this 
awflul  power  that  has  been  unloosed. 

What  are  some  of  the  hazards  of  re- 
jectjion? 

T^ere  Is  the  hazard  of  a  rapproche- 
ment or  reconciliation  between  the  So- 
vietiB  and  the  Red  Chinese. 

li  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  not  able  to  move 
towfird  a  minimum  accommodation  with 
the  West  he  may  desire  to  amehorate 
the  I  tension  in  the  East.  Instead  of 
protnoting  division  within  the  enemy  of 
conUnunism.  as  I  think  the  treaty  might 
well  do,  as  the  Red  Chinese  daily  testify 
to,  rejection  of  the  treaty  might  tend 
to  bring  them  together  and  to  solidify 
the,  Communist  alliance,  the  greatest 
strejngth  of  which  has  been  its  monolithic 
uniiy. 

I  think  there  may  be  a  hazard  of  mili- 
tart  control  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  am 
not  a  champion  of  Mr.  Khrushchev,  but 
I  sriall  never  forget  that  when  he  was  in 
political  diflBculty  at  home  because  of  the 
U-^  incident,  he  came  to  the  Paris  Con- 
ference with  a  big  marshal,  who  shad- 
oweid  his  every  step,  and  overheard  his 
evefy  word. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  any  psychic 
po^rs  or  any  penetrating  understanding 
of  the  Soviet  society,  but  I  raise  this 
question.  We  have  heard  scholars  of 
the  Soviet  society  many  times  allude  to 
the  contest  between  the  military  domina- 
tion on  the  one  hand  dnd  civilian  domi- 
nation on  the  other.    This  is  a  problem 


not  unknown  in  our  own  country,  as 
referred  to  in  the  parting  advice  of  for- 
mer President  Eisenhower. 

There  is  the  hazard  of  an  outraged — 
if  not  outraged,  a  very  disappointed — 
world  opinion.  Some  Senators  do  not 
think  this  a  subject  worthy  of  consid- 
eration. I  have  heard  disparaging  re- 
marks made  about  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  bring  about  unfavorable  world  public 
opinion. 

Although  there  are  those  who  belittle 
the  influence  of  world  opinion,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  rejection  of  this  treaty 
now  would  be  the  single  most  important 
act  the  United  States  could  take  to  de- 
stroy American  influence  throughout  the 
world.  It  would  be  a  blow  to  American 
leadership  and  to  American  prestige. 
We  would  thus  isolate  ourselves  from  the 
sentiment  of  a  large  proportion  of  man- 
kind. 

I  should  like  to  mention  another 
hazard,  the  hazard  of  proliferation  of 
atomic  weapons  into  the  hands  of  many 
nations. 

In  my  opinion,  and  according  to  in- 
formed testimony,  at  least  eight  non- 
nuclear  powers  have  the  capacity  to  de- 
velop nuclear  weapons  of  their  own. 
Perhaps  25  or  30,  given  a  little  more 
time,  could  develop  them. 

Rejection  of  this  treaty  and  the  con- 
sequent interpretation  that  the  United 
States,  instead  of  taking  this  first  step — 
this  pause — would  travel  the  other,  route 
toward  greater  and  greater  atomic  arma- 
ments, would  operate  to  invite  all  those 
nations  to  build  for  themselves  atomic 
weapons,  thus  multiplying  the  danger  of 
a  planned  or  accidental  precipitation  of 
a  nuclear  exchange. 

Whether  nuclear  missiles  start  flying 
through  the  atmosphere  into  space  and 
falling  to  the  earth  because  fired  from 
a  small  nation  or  from  a  great  one  might 
not  be  easily  and  quickly  determined. 
The  first  burst  might  mean  the  touching 
of  many  buttons  and  the  incineration 
of  millions  of  people. 

I  repeat,  the  leading  two  atomic  pow- 
ers are  those  which  would  suffer  most. 
Is  there  mutual  interest?  What  greater 
mutual  interest  could  the  Soviets  and 
the  Americans  have? 

I  do  not  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Senate  should  ratify  this  treaty 
merely  because  the  President  has  nego- 
tiated and  approved  it  or  merely  because 
nearly  100  nations  have  signed  it.  The 
Senate,  under  the  Constitution,  has  an 
obligation  to  reject  an  improvident 
agreement  which  would  imperil  the  na- 
tional security. 

As  I  said  in  the  Senate  yesterday,  I 
repeatedly  advised  the  President,  both 
personally  and  from  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate,  that  in  my  opinion  the  most 
disastrous  thing  which  could  occur  in 
this  connection  would  be  the  approval 
of  a  treaty  by  the  President  on  this  sub- 
ject which  would  be  rejected  by  the  Sen- 
ate. I  also  advised  as  best  I  could  that 
in  my  opinion  the  Senate  would  reject 
an  improvident  treaty  on  underground 
testing  which  did  not  provide  for  an 
adequate  system  of  detection  and  inspec- 
tion to  verify  compliance  with  the  treaty. 

But  the  Senate  has  an  obligation  to 
weigh  and  consider  the  risks  of  rejec- 
tion as  well  as  the  risks  of  ratiflcation. 
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This  I  have  attempted  to  do.    I  have 
concluded  to  support  the  treaty. 

It  has  long  been  my  view  that  a  treaty 
ban  on  nuclear  weapons  tests  to  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  United  States,  must  by 
Its  terms  provide  an  effective  means  of 
verification.  I  have  long  been  con- 
cerned about  proposals  for  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  agreement  because  I  do 
not  believe  the  Soviets  would  ever  agree 
to  a  degree  of  onsite  inspection  which 
would  bring  the  risks  of  verification 
within  manageable  limits.  The  elimi- 
nation of  underground  tests  from  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  has,  in  large  meas- 
ure, eliminated  this  problem. 

There  are  few  certainties  in  this  com- 
plex world  In  which  we  live.  Rapid 
change  is  the  earmark  of  our  time. 
There  Is  some  risk,  as  I  have  said,  in 
every  action  we  take,  or  in  every  step  we 
take  or  fall  to  take  In  the  fields  of  mili- 
tary policy  and  foreign  affairs.  We 
must  be  prepared  to  accept  minimal  and 
manageable  risks  if  such  action  would 
be  helpful  as  a  first  step  toward  reduc- 
ing the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  We  have 
a  duty  to  avoid  ill-advised  action  that 
might  increase   the  threat  of   nuclear 
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war. 

Our  highest  military  authorities  as- 
sured the  Senate  and  the  American  peo- 
ple that  the  terms  of  the  pending  treaty 
pose  no  unacceptable  military  disad- 
vantage. On  balance,  both  militarily 
and  politically,  the  evidence  before  us 
and  the  political  realities  of  the  world 
in  which  we  live  strongly  support  rati- 
fication of  the  pending  treaty. 

With  this  I  close.  I  shall  vote  with 
the  deepest  of  conviction  that  the  ap- 
proval of  the  pending  treaty  Is  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
interest  of  humanity,  in  the  interest  of 
the  people  of  every  nation  in  the  world, 
be  that  nation  small  or  large. 

Ui.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
boy  I  often  stood  atop  a  West  Virginia 
hill  and  traced  a  rainbow  through  a 
storm.  I  stand  today  In  this  forum  of 
debate  and  decision.  I  sense  a  rainbow 
of  promise  as  we  come  nearer  to  the 
roUcall  which  will,  I  beUeve,  bring  the 
ratification  of  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty.  The  promise  must  not  be  in 
vain. 

The  debate  on  the  treaty  has  dem- 
onstrated the  function  of  the  Senate  in 
one  of  its  most  fundamental  duties.  In- 
dividual Senators  have  maintained  a 
high  level  of  seriousness  $md  have  exer- 
cised a  deep  sense  of  loyalty  to  their 
personal  convictions  and  have  trans- 
lated the  convictions  of  the  constitu- 
ents In  their  States  as  well. 

It  Is  with  this  recognition  and  respect 
for  the  views  held  on  both  sides  of  the 
Issue  that  I  am  constrained  also  to  state 
that  the  debate  has  demonstrated  the 
remarkable  capacity  of  the  human  mind 
to  adjust  to  almost  any  extremity  and 
to  clothe  an  inherent  lunacy  In  the  garb 
of  rationality. 

The  scholarly  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  (Mr.  Pulbrioht], 
in  presenting  the  test  ban  treaty  to  the 
Senate  on  September  9.  declared : 

There  Is  a  kind  of  madneM  in  the  dialog 
ot  the  nuclear  age,  an  Incredulous  response 
to  terrca^  beycmd  our  experience  and  Unagl- 
oatloo. 


This  "madness,"  Mr.  President,  lies 
near  the  heart  of  the  debate,  not  only  in 
the  Senate,  but  in  the  continxilng  dia- 
logs of  almost  two  decades. 

Eighteen  years  ago  last  month,  the 
world  vaulted  Into  the  nuclear  age  In 
terms  not  of  theory  but  of  operations. 
The  response  then  to  the  almost  instant 
Incineration  of  more  than  60,000  people 
in  Hiroshima  was  that  mankind  had  fi- 
nally overreached  itself— that  the  final 
and  ultimate  horror  of  war  would  eradi- 
cate war  itself. 

The  popular  response  in  America  to 
the  apocalyptic  vision  revealed  in  the 
fireball  over  Japan  was  characterized  in 
the  widely  read  book  of  that  day,  "No 
Place  To  Hide."  since  then  we  have  had 
lengthy  and  learned  debates  on  "places 
to  hide,"  and  serious  economists  and  nu- 
clear strategists  have  discussed  plans 
for  placing  a  large  part  of  our  Industrial 
system  underground  in  preparation  for 
a  prolonged  nuclear  exchange. 

There  has  been  consideration  of  the 
possibility  of  putting  some  industry 
imder  the  moimtains  of  West  Virginia. 
Certain  surveys  have  been  carried  for- 
ward looking  toward  that  possibility. 

Seventeen  years  ago.  the  official  re- 
sponse of  the  American  Ctovernment  to 
the  nuclear  age  was  presented  in  the 
plan  of  that  grand  American,  Bernard 
Baruch,  to  "entrust  all  phases  of  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  atomic  energy"  to 
an  international  atomic  development  au- 
thority. Yet  today— in  the  name  of  mili- 
tary security — we  hear  the  proposed  test 
ban  treaty  opposed  partially  on  the 
grounds  that  it  will  prevent  our  testing 
a  60-megaton  bomb  in  the  atmosphere — 
a  bomb  with  3,000  times  the  explosive 
yield  of  the  machine  that  wiped  out  Hiro- 
shima. In  18  years  we  have  moved  from 
the  shock  and  horror  of  contemplating 
the  death  of  60,000  persons  to  an  almost 
casual  and  academic  consideration  of 
the  prospect  of  70  million  or  100  million 
Americans  being  wiped  out  in  a  nuclear 
war  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  the  mind  cannot  possibly  com- 
prehend such  imiversal  chaos  and  de- 
struction, we  have  developed  a  new  and 
protective    lexicon    composed    of    such 
terms  as  "the  principle  of  Imposed,  in- 
voluntary   reaction."    "vulnerability    of 
the  retaliatory  force,"  and  "systems  of 
mobile   dispersal."     Somewhere  in  the 
process,  Mr.  President,  our  perspective 
has  become  unhinged  from  the  human 
realities  which  are  obscured  by  this  kind 
of  language.    Whether  or  not  this  is  the 
kind  of  "madness"  to  which  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee referred  earlier  last  week,  it  qualifies 
for  the  term  in  my  opinion.    And  I  con- 
fess  some  difficulty  In  perceiving  any 
enhancement  of  our  national  security  in 
this  escalation  of  destructive  power  and 
in  our  emotional  and  intellectual  ac- 
commodation to  the  present  condition. 
I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.    Nor  have  I  had 
the  benefit  of  sitting  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.     But  I  have  read  the 
hearings  with  care.    I  have  followed  the 
previous  debate  In  this  forum  and  In  the 
Record,  and  I  have  pondered  the  Issues 
with  the  most  serious  deliberation. 

The  question  of  arms  control  in  the 
broad  sense  is  not  an  entirely  new  issue 


to  the  senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. As  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  I  introduced  on  June 
29,  1945,  a  bill  to  create  a  Department  of 
Peace  at  the  Cabinet  level.  Former 
Senator  Alexander  Wiley  introduced  a 
slightly  different  measure  in  the  Senate 
on  July  6  of  that  year.  We  beUeved 
then — and  I  continue  to  believe — that 
this  Nation  must  give  as  much  attention, 
at  a  high  executive  level,  to  the  attain- 
ment of  peace  as  to  the  art  and  science 
of  military  pursuits. 

I  was  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the 
measure  in  1961  to  establish  the  Arms 
Control  and  I>isarmament  Agency  in  the 
Department  of  State,  which  I  believe  has 
received  not  enough  credit  for  the  un- 
glamorous  spadework  which  preceded 
the  final  negotiations  of  the  pending 
treaty. 

I  note  the  presence  of  the  Senator  who 
had  more  to  do  with  the  sponsorship 
and  leadership  of  that  lav  than  any 
other  Member  of  Congress,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], and  assistant  majority  leader.  I 
know  and  he  knows  that  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Ageiscy  has  not 
received  its  due  credit  for  the  imglam- 
orous  spadework  which  preceded  the 
final  negotiations  on  the  pending  treaty. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
made  this  comment  about  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  and  the 
work  of  Mr.  Foster  and  Mr.  Fisher  and 
the  other  persons  who  are  associated 
with  these  two  distinguished  govern- 
mental officials. 

A  good  deal  of  woric  went  into  the 
preparations  of  the  treaty  which  is  now 
before  us.  Much  of  that  work  was  un- 
dertaken imder  the  guidance  and  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Foster  and  the  able  legal 
counsel  of  Mr.  Fisher.  Several  days  ago 
in  the  debate  in  the  Senate,  one  of  our 
colleagues  asked  me  what  great  inter- 
national lawyer  was  present  at  Moscow 
to  protect  our  rights  and  to  look  out  for 
the  interests  of  the  United  Stotes  at  the 
time  of  the  negotiations  on  the  treaty. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  was  not 
quick  enough  in  his  response  and  not 
very  adequate.  I  did  mention  the  fact 
that  a  man  of  the  stature  and  ability  and 
experience  and  maturity  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Mr.  Harriman  was 
present.  I  should  have  also  added  at 
that  time  that  Mr.  Adrian  Fisher,  for- 
mer General  Counsel  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  one  of  the  most 
able  lawyers  in  this  country  and  dedi- 
cated to  public  service,  was  also  present. 
I  mention  this  only  because  very  often 
we  tend  to  forget  that  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  people  had  a 
very  singular  role  to  play  in  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  treaty. 

I  wish  to  say  one  further  word  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  I  heard  his 
ccanments  on  the  subject  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  art  of  peacemaking,  or  of 
the  role  of  seeking  a  just  and  enduring 
peace.  The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
will  be  long  remembered  for  his  dedica- 
tion to  peace  without  appeasement,  to 
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*  without  arro- 

lege  cHHP&o- 
y  of  tneJe  en- 


strength  for  our  country  without  arro- 
gance  and  belligerence.  1  BJoatMttbmS>y 
that  it  has  been  my  privilege 
elated  with  him  in  many 
deavors  on  the  part  of  our  Oovemment 
as  we  reach  out  to  find  ways  and  means 
of  protecting  the  freedoms  that  are  ours 
and  extending  these  freedoms  to  others, 
while  at  the  same  time  attempting  to 
relieve  and  to  limit  the  tensions  in  the 
world  which  could  lead  to  a  terrible  ca- 
tastrophe, a  world  war.  The  Senator  can 
be  very  proud  of  his  efforts,  as  indeed  I 
Icnow  his  constituents  are  proud  of  what 
he  has  done. 

I  congratulate  bi™  upon  his  genuine 
leadership  throughout  the  years,  in  pri- 
vate life  and  in  public  life,  in  the  interest 
of  the  security  of  our  country  and  a 
genuine,  lasting  peace  in  the  world. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  shall  cherish  the 
generous  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  All  too  often  in  this  restless 
world,  we  fail  to  express  the  apprecia- 
tion we  feel.  To  what  the  Senator  has 
said  with  reference  to  the  men  in  the 
Agency  to  which  I  have  given  my  en- 
dorsement. I  add  only  this  expression. 
"Ingratitude  is  the  most  reprehensible  of 
vices."  I  have  never  found  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  lacking  in  his  expres- 
sion of  appreciation  to  those  who  work 
for  enduring  goals  and  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind. 

More  recently.  In  April  of  last  year,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  now  speak- 
ing served  as  a  representative  of  this 
body  at  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
Conference  in  Rome.  There  I  partici- 
pated in  the  sessions  of  the  Disarmament 
Committee:  and  In  October  1962,  I  also 
was  among  those  representing  the  Senate 
at  the  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Confer- 
ence in  Paris.  I  draw  attention  to  these 
matters.  Mr.  President,  to  Indicate  that 
while  I  am  not  a  member  of  either  of 
the  committees  which  has  submitted  its 
report  to  the  Senate  on  the  test  ban 
treaty.  I  have  long  maintained  a  deep- 
seated  and  thoughtful  regard  for  the 
issues  which  comprise  the  substance  of 
the  treaty. 

However,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  admit 
that  this  experience  does  not  qualify  me 
Independently  to  evaluate  the  technical 
problems  related  to  the  test  ban  treaty. 
For  this,  I  must  rely  on  the  testimony  of 
the  military  and  scientific  experts  pre- 
sented in  the  hearings. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Jackson!  ,  in  his  closely  reasoned  address 
to  the  Senate  on  September  13.  referred 
to  the  need  for  hope  as  well  as  vigilance 
in  the  acceptance  of  the  treaty.  I  would 
also  point  to  the  operation  of  faith — the 
faith  that  each  of  us  must  have  in  the 
competency  of  the  technical  judgments 
on  which  we  base  our  final  decision. 

Pew  of  lis.  perhaps  not  even  the  knowl- 
edgeable Senators  who  serve  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  possess  the 
independent  scientific  and  technical 
knowledge  to  appraise  all  the  implica- 
tions of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  In 
a  previous  era,  when  military  strength 
was  a  matter  of  tanks,  of  guns,  and  of 
battleships,  militarily  educated  and  ex- 
perienced Members  of  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate could  cope  with  our  strategists  on 


thetr  own  terms  and  In  a  common  lan- 
guage. 

Today,  however,  the  military  sciences 
and  technology,  like  other  sciences,  have 
become  fractured  into  a  nvmxber  of  in- 
creasingly esoteric  and  specialized 
brahches  In  which  only  the  experts  seem 
to  have  the  answers.  And  because  many 
of  the  Issues  involve  a  degree  of  specula- 
tion and  the  weighing  of  different  varia- 
bles, we  discover  even  the  experts  in 
disagreement. 

Thus,  it  is  with  some  relief  that  one 
rea^s  in  the  hearings  of  the  Committee 
on  iForelgn  Relations  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  George  Klstlakowsky,  at  page  855. 
that  Dr.  Harold  Brown.  Director  of  De- 
fen^,  Research,  and  Engineering  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  "the  only  wit- 
ness so  far  heard  who  can  speak  with 
real  authority  regarding  the  total  ABM 
problem,  and  the  related  developments 
in  offensive  system.  He  has  access  to  all 
the  Intelligence  regarding  Soviet  actlvl- 
Uea  and  all  of  the  expertise  in  the 
United  States  on  our  future  capabilities 
that  relate  to  the  problem." 

Therefore,  on  the  basis  of  my  faith  in 
the!  knowledge,  integrity,  and  experience 
of  pT.  Klstlakowsky.  I  turn  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Harold  Brown  in  order  to  re- 
solve the  doubts  created  by  the  testimony 
of  br.  Teller.  In  reading  the  testimony 
of  pr.  Brown,  I  find  that  his  carefully 
phi&sed  and  frequently  qualified  state- 
ments indicate  the  areas  of  uncertainty 
and  speculation  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
strategy  and  systems  development. 

TThese  areas  of  ambiguity  In  the  tech- 
nical and  military  spheres  therefore  jus- 
tify our  weighing  the  political  and  his- 
torical considerations  in  the  total  bal- 
ance. And  they  justify  our  right  to  hope 
that  we  may  somehow  break  through  the 
vicious  spiral  of  nuclear  buildup. 

Risks  are  involved  In  the  test  ban.  But 
rlslts  are  Involved  in  any  course  of  action 
In  this  world.  Those  that  would  be  In- 
curred under  the  test  ban  appear  to  me 
to  te  less  mortal  in  the  long  sweep  than 
thoise  we  would  confront  with  a  continua- 
tloli  of  uncontrolled  testing. 

The  interim  report  of  the  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate! Armed  Ser^ces  Committee  presented 
elgjit  military  and  technical  disadvan- 
tages which  would  be  encountered  by 
thd  United  States  If  the  treaty  Is  rati- 
fie4.  With  the  exception  of  the  eighth 
poiint — regarding  the  lessening  of  acces- 
sibility to  information  on  Soviet  capa- 
bilities— these  objections  have  been  an- 
swered to  my  satisfaction  by  the  testl- 
mokiy  of  Dr.  Brown  and  others,  as  well 
as  by  the  assurances  and  safeguards 
mentioned  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson]  in  his  compre- 
hei>slve  remarks.  It  should  be  empha- 
slzW  that  the  Preparedness  Subcommit- 
tee quite  explicitly  stated  in  its  report 
that  It  avoided  an  appraisal  of  "political 
coiisideratlons.  and  matters  Involving 
fonelgn  and  International  affairs."  The 
subcommittee's  report  closed  with  the 
admonition  to  Senators  that  "each  In- 
dividual must  reach  his  own  Judgment 
on  the  basis  of  personal  philosophy,  past 
exi>erience,  current  knowledge,  and  the 
relative  weight  which  he  assigns  to  the 
various  factors  Involved." 


In  this  respect,  my  personal  philosophy 
Is  guided  by  the  axiom  that  the  only 
changeless  fact  in  life  is  change  Itself. 
The  art  of  government.  In  this  context. 
Is  to  help  to  channel  the  forces  of  change 
In  the  direction  that  will  best  fulfill  the 
aspirations  of  our  society.  Today,  the 
overwhelming  aspiration  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  of  the  Soviet  people,  and  of 
most  humanity.  Is  for  world  peace. 

In  my  campaign  of  1958.  as  I  talked 
with  people  about  bread  and  butter  is- 
sues in  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia, 
they  spoke  about  jobs  too  often  denied 
them  through  the  technological  changes ; 
about  mechanization  and  automation 
within  industry.  They  spoke  about 
schooling  for  their  children,  and  a  decent 
Ufe. 

Yet  If  I  tarried  beyond  a  quick  hand- 
shake or  a  hurried  conversation.  I  found 
they  wanted  to  talk  with  me  about  peace 
and  a  world  In  which  their  sons,  grow- 
ing to  manhood,  would  not  have  to  go 
out  and  bear  the  burden  of  warfare  and 
perhaps  give  their  lives.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  In- 
ouykI.  who  Is  sitting  beside  me.  has 
known  the  bitter  fruit  of  war  as  a  much 
decorated  combat  Infantry  oflBcer  who 
saw  action  during  World  War  n  in 
France  and  Italy. 

The  proposed  test  ban  treaty  offers  a 
slight  but  significant  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  world  peace,  and  for  this  reason 
I  shall  vote  for  its  approval. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  aspects 
of  a  future  under  the  test  ban  treaty 
which  we  cannot  know  with  certainty. 
Indeed,  there  is  little  In  this  bfe  about 
which  we  have  absolute  and  certain 
knowledge.  But  of  one  prospect  I  believe 
we  can  be  certain :  That  we  cannot  main- 
tain the  status  quo  of  our  present  nuclear 
deterrent  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union. 
Every  new  test  brings  new  knowledge 
and  an  accelerated  effort  by  the  other 
party  to  duplicate  or  surpass  that  knowl- 
edge. With  every  test,  the  prospect  of 
proliferation  of  nuclear  arms  to  other 
countries  Increases,  and  with  It  the  pros- 
pect of  accidental  war,  war  by  miscal- 
culation, or  war  precipitated  by  the  ac- 
tions of  an  Irresponsible  dictator  of  a 
minor  power.  Thus,  especially  In  re- 
cent years,  the  long-term  security  of  the 
United  States  has  not  been  strengthened 
by  the  development  of  nuclear  technol- 
ogy. 

We  have  never  been  so  strong,  yet  sel- 
dom has  peace  been  less  secure. 

Most  certainly,  risks  are  Involved  in 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty — risks  that 
have  been  pointed  out  by  knowledgeable 
Senators,  especially  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  RtjssellI 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  StennisI.  One  may  not 
lightly  dispense  with  the  precautions  ad- 
vanced by  those  who  have  participated 
so  extensively  In  the  development  of  our 
nuclear  deterrent.  Yet  I  would  prefer  to 
live  with  these  uncertain  elements  than 
with  the  almost  certain  prospect  of 
eventual  nuclear  holocaust,  if  the  pres- 
ent tendency  is  not  altered. 

Nor  am  I  expounding  the  cliche  that 
an  armament  race  inevitably  creates  or 
leads  to  war.  We  have  seen  many  in- 
stances—not the  least  of  which  occurred 
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last  October — when  military  strength 
has  been  a  deterrent  to  war.  The  test 
ban  treaty,  however,  is  not  addressed 
solely  to  a  situation  in  which  two  pro- 
tagonists are  poised  against  one  another ; 
it  is  also  designed  to  help  forestall  or 
prevent  the  time  when  the  present  so- 
called  "nuclear  club"  of  three  or  four 
members -te  joined  by  a  5th,  a  6th,  or  a 
16th.  Those  who  would  argue  against 
the  eventual  prospect  of  nuclear  war 
under  such  conditions  as  these  take  a 
more  sanguine  view  of  human  nature 
than  I  can  simimon. 

There  is  a  curious  Irony  in  this  re- 
gard. In  that  those  who  are  concerned 
solely  with  U.S.  military  strength,  and 
who  avow  that  "you  can't  trust  the  Rus- 
sians," are  viewed  as  "hardheaded"  and 
"realistic."  Perhaps,  in  another  age,  it 
was  realistic  to  declare,  as  Justice 
Holmes  did,  that: 

Now,  at  least,  and  perhaps  as  long  as  man 
dwells  upon  the  globe,  his  destiny  is  battle, 
and  he  has  to  take  the  chances  of  war. 

That,  however,  was  the  martial  and 
heroic  temperament  of  another  age. 
Today,  with  the  capacity  for  universal 
destruction,  one  who  takes  a  realistic 
view  must  acknowledge  that  man  has 
little  longer  to  dwell  upon  the  globe 
unless  he  takes  measures  to  alter  his 
destiny  of  battle. 

Approval  of  the  test  ban  treaty  is  a 
small,  concrete  step  in  the  direction  of 
a  possible  new  destiny  for  all  mankind. 
But  It  Is  a  step  of  major  symbolic  pur- 
pose In  the  contribution  that  It  may 
make  toward  a  new  climate  of  under- 
standing between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  does  not  require 
that  we  trust  the  Soviet  leaders,  but  only 
requires  that  we  assume  they  are  ra- 
tional men  not  bent  on  self-destruction. 
This  is  the  same  assumption  of  rational- 
ity which  guides  our  military  strategy. 

The  ratification  of  this  treaty  will  sig- 
nify for  the  first  time  since  World  War  II 
that  the  Interest  In  survival  which  we 
hold  In  common  may,  on  occasion,  over- 
ride the  issues  which  separate  us.  Per- 
haps this  recognition  of  mutual  self- 
interest  in  the  test  ban  treaty  oan.  In  the 
future,  guide  us  toward  other  areas  of 
accommodation,  and  thereby  advance 
the  realization  of  our  desire  for  peace. 
The  goal  Is  worth  the  hazard,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent'; and  I  reaffirm  my  support  of 
approval  of  the  treaty. 

Rejection  of  the  treaty  might  thwart 
the  concerted  efforts  of  men  and  nations 
In  the  quest  for  peace.  We  must  not 
allow  the  crucifixion  of  humanity  on 
the  cross  of  a  nuclear  conflict  which  con- 
ceivably could  destroy  our  civilization. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  his  moving  and  eloquent 
address.  It  is  one  of  several  I  have 
heard  that  touch  one's  heart,  move  ones 
spirit,  and  appeal  to  the  mind  and  the 
sense  of  reason.  The  Senator's  con- 
cluding words  were  most  eloquent;  and 
I  assure  him  that  his  speech  will  be  very 
helpful  in  the  cause  for  which  we  work. 

I  regret  very  much  that  I  was  out  of 
the  Chamber  briefly  at  the  time  when 


the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore]  completed  his  remarks 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  be- 
gan his.  Certainly  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  fully  merits  the  commenda- 
tion, the  praise,  and  the  respect  of  each 
and  every  one  of  us.  I  sun  confident 
that  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  was  a  very 
persuasive  and  thoughtful  address  by 
a  Senator  who  has  given  many  years 
of  his  life  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Intricate  and  difficult  problems  relating 
to  our  defensive  strength,  our  foreign 
policy,  the  development  of  nuclear  power 
and  nuclear  weapons,  and  the  control 
of  those  weapons. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  certainly  do 
agree. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  about  to  hear  from  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inoxtye],  who 
has  given  so  much  thought  to  the  issue 
before  the  Senate.  We  shall  be  privi- 
leged to  hear  the  words  of  this  distin- 
guished Senator,  who  has  had  long  ex- 
perience In  the  matters  of  foreign  policy 
and  defense;  and  I  look  forward  to  hear- 
ing his  address. 

Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  President.  I  am 
somewhat  hesitant  about  addressing 
myself  to  a  subject  on  which  so  much 
expert  testimony  has  been  delivered  in 
the  various  committees  by  so  many  per- 
sons with  such  thorough  knowledge.  I 
have  heard  equally  impressive  argu- 
ments on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  both 
for  and  against  the  approval  of  the  test 
ban  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
would  take  either  a  person  with  highly 
informed  technical  knowledge  or  one 
very  deeply  committed  to  attempt  to 
cover  the  same  ground.  I  feel  that  al- 
though I  sF>eak  essentially  as  a  result 
of  the  latter  stimulus,  there  are  many 
other  Americans  who  feel  the  same  way  I 
do.  We  are  not  experts,  but  we  have  lis- 
tened to  them  carefully,  and  we  feel  that 
the  choice  must  now  be  made. 

During  the  various  committee  hear- 
ings on  the  subject,  I  indicated  in  a 
speech  to  my  constituents  that  If  I  found 
myself  personally  convinced  that  the 
treaty  would  reasonably  and  adequately 
safeguard  the  national  Interests  of  our 
people,  then  I  would  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  secure  Its  approval  and  ratifica- 
tion. Although  the  Senate  deliberations 
are  yet  to  be  completed,  I  now  find  my- 
self convinced  that  ratification  is  Im- 
perative to  our  national  Interests. 

I  have  listened  to  expert  witnesses  In 
committee.  I  have  thoroughly  studied 
the  reports  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  Preparedness  Inves- 
tigating Subcommittee,  and  have  sat 
through  many  a  session  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

I  have  sat  and  listened  to  dlstln- 
giilshed  Senators  as  they  have  spoken  in 
the  Senate — some  with  years  of  exF>eri- 
ence  in  the  field  of  weapons  development, 
others  with  invaluable  insight  into  the 
intricacies  of  diplomatic  relationships. 
Z  have  listened  to  the  statement  by  the 
President,  to  the  learned  exposition  by 
the  chairman  of  the  F\)relgn  Relations 
Committee,  and  to  the  truly  magnificent 
extemporaneous  remarks  of  the  distin- 


giilshed  leader  of  the  minority  party. 
They  have  all  been  eloquent,  sind  have 
shown  remarkable  perception  of  the  pos- 
sible military,  technological,  and  polit- 
ical consequences  of  ratification  or  non- 
ratlficatlon. 

I  need  not  review  all  the  arguments 
either  for  or  against  the  treaty.  We 
have  all  heard  them  here  on  the  Senate 
floor.  Moreover,  anyone  who  has  taken 
the  time  to  read  the  1,000-page  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
with  argimients  ranging  the  entire  spec- 
tnun  from  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  to  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  or  who 
has  studied  the  tightly  argued  and  tech- 
nical 25 -page  report  of  the  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee,  knows  full 
well  the  testimony  of  the  experts.  He 
should  also  have  more  than  a  layman's 
understanding  of  how  multimegaton, 
low-megaton,  and  submegaton  weapon 
capabilities  may  or  may  not  be  hindered 
by  the  ratification.  He  should  under- 
stand the  argimients  and  counterargu- 
ments on  how  the  treaty  may  affect  UJ5. 
development  of  very  high  yield  atomic 
T7arheads  equal  to  or  surpassing  Soviet 
achievements. 

And  If  he  has  heard  or  read  Dr.  Tel- 
ler's testimony  and  compared  It  with 
that  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  he^ 
should  have  some  notion  of  the  argu- 
ments revolving  around  the  question  of 
the  effects  of  the  treaty  on  our  ability 
to  develop  further  our  antiballistlc  mis- 
sile defense  capabilities. 

Frankly,  I  must  confess  that  I  am  not 
enough  of  a  military  weapwris  expert  or 
an  applied  physicist  to  understand  thor- 
oughly all  of  the  various  technical  points 
raised  in  these  arguments  and  counter - 
argiunents.  Moreover.  I  must  confess 
that  I  am  not  completely  at  home  in  the 
legal  technicalities  concerning  interna- 
tional law  and  the  theory  of  abrogation 
of  treaties,  so  ably  covered  by  Senator 
FuLBMGHT  in  his  opening  remarks.  How- 
ever, I  am  painfully  aware  that  the  So- 
viets have  not  established  a  particularly 
enviable  reputation  for  adhering  to 
treaties. 

I  do  know  the  thesis  which  imderlles 
practically  every  military  and  scientific 
argument  against  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  That  thesis,  variously  stated,  is 
that  the  Soviets  would  not  have  agreed 
to  the  test  ban  treaty  unless  it  was  to 
their  advantage  and  clearly  detrimental 
to  the  United  States;  that  the  Soviets 
have  already  attained  the  knowledge  re- 
quired for  an  effective  antiballistlc  mis- 
sile defense  complex ;  that  they  have  al- 
ready developed  advanced  technical  data 
on  high  yield  blast,  shock,  communica- 
tions blackout,  and  radiation  and  electro- 
magnetic phenomena  through  their 
1961-62  series  of  nuclear-fission  tests 
called  by  Dr.  Teller  "the  most  powerful, 
the  most  plentifiU.  the  most  repetitious, 
the  most  solid  ever  carried  out  by  any 
nation";  that  the  Soviets  will  not  be 
prevented  from  cheating  because  of  their 
ideology  but  that  we  will  suffer  because 
we  will  be  honest  due  to  our  moral  com- 
mitments; and,  finally,  that  we  simply 
cannot  trust  the  Soviets. 

I  think  that  those  who  have  argued  for 
ratification   have    not   dismissed    these 
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theses  lightly.  Rather,  they  have  seri- 
ously considered  them  aiid  have  pon- 
dered their  consequences.  But  In  the 
end.  I  must  agree  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  who  has  said : 

II  there  may  be  marginal  rlska  In  It.  they 
are  far  leas  •  •  •  than  the  rlaka  that  will 
result  it  W9  accept  the  thought  that  raUonal 
man  moat  pursue  an  unlimited  oompetlUon 
In  nuclear  weapons. 

The  risks  that  will  result  from  an  un- 
limited nuclear  arms  race  are  clearly  ap- 
parent. At  the  worst,  it  may  mean 
staring  ultimately  into  the  inferno  of 
thermonuclear  destruction.  At  the  least, 
it  means  bequeathing  to  still  unborn 
generations  the  fallout  from  additional 
nuclear  blasts,  the  precise  number  of 
which  we  may  never  know  in  our  time. 

I  think  it  Is  logical  to  conclude  that 
the  very  worst  may  be  anticipated  be- 
cause a  splrallng  arms  race  can  only 
result  ultimately  in  a  confrontation  of 
adversaries.  And  a  splrallng  arms  race 
is  inevitable  in  the  argiunent  of  those 
who  say  the  treaty  will  prevent  the 
United  States  from  engaging  In  this  ex- 
periment or  that  test  to  fxirther  develop 
ABM  capabilities,  or  nuclear  warhead 
reentry  Into  the  atmosphere,  or  any 
number  of  military  nuclear  capabilities. 

At  the  very  least,  we  can  expect  the 
cumulative  residue  from  nuclear  explo- 
sions past,  present,  and  future,  to  add  up 
to  proportions  with  which  statistics  and 
statisticians  need  not  bother.  This  would 
be  especially  so  if  in  the  absence  of  a 
test  ban,  more  and  more  countries  would 
eventually  conduct  more  and  more  tests. 
What  makes  this  possibility  even  more 
foreboding  is  the  fact  that  coimtries  en- 
tering the  nuclear  arms  race  in  the  fu- 
ture may  have  neither  the  technical 
means  nor  the  necessary  incentive  to  try 
to  control  excessive  fallout.  As  has  been 
said:  "We  have  a  high  obligation  to  safe- 
gxtard  life  and  health  and  the  genetic 
integrity  of  the  human  race."  In  many 
wajrs.  the  test  ban  treaty  is  as  close  a 
guarantee  which  we  can  have  today  that 
future  generations  will  not  be  required 
to  meet  costly  installments  in  genetics 
for  thermonuclear  experiments  today. 

It  is  a  rather  Interesting  and  signifi- 
cant fact  to  me  that  silthough  we  most 
certainly  have  had  conflicting  testimony 
both  in  the  present  discussions  on  this 
treaty  and  In  the  past.  I  can  recall  no 
one  who  has  in  any  way  intimated  that 
continued  exposure  to  rsuliation  has  no 
harmful  effects.  Grand  promises  of  a 
more  bountiful  future  &re  completely  de- 
void of  any  meaning  if  we  simultane- 
ously bequeath  to  the  future  radioactive 
pollution  of  the  essentials  of  life  on 
earth. 

I  am  not  willing  to  leave  this  legacy 
of  contamination. 

I  am  not  eager  simply  to  increase  the 
potential  of  each  megaton  to  kill  more 
effectively. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  we  renew 
with  increased  vigor  the  attack  on  the 
problems  of  human  misery  in  this  Na- 
tion and  throughout  the  world. 

In  short.  I  am  very  much  distiurbed 
that  we  should  emphasize  the  art  of  war 
rather  than  the  art  of  peaceful  living. 

Last  week,  the  President  informed  us 
that  more  than  90   nations,  excluding 


Co*miunist  China  and  Prance,  have  al- 
ready ratified  the  test  ban  treaty.  The 
collective  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
are  focused  upon  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  In  an  important  sense, 
we  lare  also  staking  our  position  of  inter- 
national leadership.  We  have  been  con- 
tinuously asking  for  some  sort  of  modus 
vtvtndi  on  the  problem  of  nuclear  tests 
beOween  East  and  West.  This  marks  the 
third  administration  which  has  attempt- 
ed to  do  so.  Both  political  parties  have 
be^n  on  record  to  reach  some  sort  of 
acQord.  We  have  never  been  closer.  If 
we  do  not  ratify  this  treaty,  we  can  never 
rest  sissured  that  nations  not  now  in- 
volved in  nuclear  development  and  test- 
ing will  not  enter,  however  reluctantly, 
th^  mad  race  to  attain  nuclear  capabili- 
ties. The  secrets  of  thermonuclear  fis- 
sion are  surely  not  perpetually  secure 
frqm  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  chain  reaction  first  conceived  in 
thi  Manhattan  project,  then  given  birth 
on  the  sands  of  Alamogordo,  received  its 
fiery  baptism  at  Nagasaki  and  Hirosliima. 
Since  then.  It  has  reached  across  the  Si- 
berian wastelands  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
tropical  Christmas  Island  In  the  Pacific, 
and  into  the  desert  of  the  Saharas. 
Prom  what  we  now  know,  it  may  rever- 
berate In  the  hinterlands  of  Red  China  In 
the  near  future. 

How  soon  will  we  see  the  ominous 
mushroom  clouds  over  the  horizons  of 
other  nations?  We  will  see  them  as  cer- 
tainly as  we  now  see  the  setting  sun. 
We  will  see  them  just  as  soon  as  these 
countries  reach  scientific  maturity  and 
technical  competence.  Yes,  we  will  see 
them  so  long  as  there  Is  no  test  ban 
agreement  among  the  leaders  of  the 
world. 

But.  by  then,  it  may  be  too  late.  In 
tbk  collective  quest  for  nuclear  profi- 
ciency, the  world  might  be  just  a  step 
away  from  total  annihilation.  In  chas- 
Inf  the  thermonuclear  tiger's  tall,  we  may 
all  just  melt  away. 

The  ratification  of  this  treaty  by  all 
the  tliree  major  powers  involved  may. 
therefore,  have  a  salutary  effect  not  only 
amongst  these  signatory  nations  but 
upon  the  nuclear  aiKi  military  ambitions 
of  the  entire  world.  At  least.  I  think 
that  this  is  a  legitimate  hope.  The  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
thinks  so: 

Tbe  treaty  la  a  first  step — 

bays  the  council : 

It  does  not  halt  production  or  reduce  exist- 
ing stockpiles  of  nuclear  weapons;  but  It 
m*y  slow  up  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  will 
diminish  the  health  hazards  from  radioactive 
fallout  to  this  and  future  generations. 

Of  Itself  It  does  not  prevent  the  spread  of 
n\iclear  weapons  to  nations  without  them 
bijt  It  does  prohibit  assistance  to  other  na- 
tions In  making  tests  In  the  environments 
wltlch  It  specifically  proscribes.  It  does  not 
emd  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  or  outlaw  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons;  but  It  opens  the 
w^y  to  further  agreements  and  thereby  re- 
duces the  threat  of  war. 

Icertalnly.  these  are  words  of  eminent 
theologians.  But  there  will  be  those  who 
will  ask.  rather  understandably:  "Are 
there  any  scientific  minds  supporting  a 
similar  position?  After  all,  is  this  not 
uUtimately  a  scientific  and  technological 
qiiestion?" 


Some  of  the  Nation's  top  scientists 
have  issued  a  very  similar  statement, 
although  much  more  tersely  worded  as 
perhaps  befits  their  objective  nature. 
This  statement  issued  by  a  group  of  54 
scientists,  including  19  Nobel  laureates, 
from  Harvard  and  MIT  to  Stanford  and 
Cal-Tech,  state: 

We  have  widely  divergent  views  on  al- 
most every  conceivable  subject.  But  aU  of 
us  agree  on  the  Importance  and  urgency  of 
supporting  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
What  Is  It  that  unites  us  on  this  issue? 
These  Inescapable  facts : 

1.  The  treaty  will  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
nuclear  war. 

2.  The  treaty  wUl  discourage  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  nonnuclear  powers. 

3.  The  treaty  wUl  create  a  better  climate 
on  both  sides  for  a  slowup  of  the  arms  race. 

4.  The  treaty  will  protect  us  and  our  chil- 
dren from  exposxire  to  additional  doses  of 
contamination  from  radioactive  fallout. 

5.  The  risk  of  continued  testing  Is  greater 
than  the  risk  of  a  test  ban.  The  treaty 
wUl  protect  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States.  Purthermore,  under  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  we  can  resume  testing 
If  we  ever  feel  our  national  secxirlty  Is 
threatened. 

This  is  as  succinct  a  statement  as  I 
have  ever  read  nailing  down  the  precise 
reasons  why  ratification  must  be  had. 
Included  in  the  list  of  eminent  scientists 
who  have  signed  their  names  to  the  fore- 
going statement  fire  Dr.  James  R.  Killian, 
Dr.  George  Kistiakowsky,  and  James  J. 
Wadsworth,  all  names  highly  respected 
for  their  scientific  and  social  objectivity. 

After  all  has  been  said  and  resaid,  I 
think  that  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  basis  of  most  of  the  objections 
to  ratification  of  the  treaty  is  that  the 
Soviets  cannot  be  trusted — that  the  rec- 
ord of  past  duplicity  in  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations should  lead  us  to  suspect  the 
Soviet  motive  in  the  signing  of  the  test 
ban  treaty. 

Let  me  repeat  here  that  the  Soviet's 
past  record  in  this  regard  is  not  especial- 
ly encourging.  But  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  in  his  re- 
marks to  this  Senate,  indicated  that  in 
order  to  obtain  a  proper  perspective  on 
this  question,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Soviets  have  satisfactorily  observed  a 
significant  number  of  multilateral  and 
bilateral  agreements  to  which  it  has  been 
a  party.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  went  on  to  say  that  the 
Soviets  indeed  have  used  the  criterion  of 
national  interest  in  adhering  to  or  abro- 
gating treaties.  However,  the  Senator 
reminded  us  of  various  factors  which  he 
considered  definitely  to  the  interests  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  adhering  to  the  con- 
ditions of  this  treaty. 

These  factors  of  national  interest  to 
the  Soviets  included  the  conclusion  that 
they  have  achieved  a  position  of  com- 
parable technical  parity  with  the  United 
States  In  nuclear  weapons  development 
as  a  result  of  the  1961-62  tests,  that  the 
Cuban  crisis  forced  the  Soviets  to  real- 
ize how  close  they  were  to  nuclear  holo- 
caust, that  the  Soviets  are  concerned 
over  the  Chinese  Communists'  position 
of  intransigence. 

And  then,  of  course,  he  concluded: 

I  do  not  think  we  can  be  so  self-righteous 
as  to  say  this  country  has  never  violated  a 
treaty.    I  did  not  foUow   It  cloeely,  but  I 
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believe  the  Seneca  Indians  have  been  saying 
that  this  Oovernment  violated  Its  treaty  with 
the  Seneca  Indians  In  New  York. 

For  half  a  century,  we  in  Hawaii,  like 
the  Seneca  Indians,  had  almost  come 
to  believe  that  the  promise  of  eventual 
statehood  was  never  to  be  fulfilled,  until 
that  glorious  day  in  1959  finally  arrived. 

But  I  think  that  the  most  compelling 
argument  against  the  charge  that  this 
treaty  rests  purely  on  trust  of  the  Soviets 
has  already  been  delivered  by  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk  in  answer  to  a  question 
during  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  hearings.  Let  me  remind 
Senators  of  it,  for  I  think  it  is  the  best 
answer  that  I  have  heard  throughout 
the  hearings  as  well  as  the  deliberations 
on  this  fioor.    Said  the  Secretary: 

If  we  thought  that  we  could  rely  upon 
trust,  we  should  probably  be  discussing  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  rather  than 
one  in  the  atmosphere,  outer  space,  and 
imder  water.  I  do  not  believe  that  an  agree- 
ment of  this  sort  can  rest  upon  the  element 
of  faith  and  trust,  because  It  relates  deeply  to 
our  own  elementary  security  needs.  I  do 
think  that  we  must  ask  ourselves  two  ques- 
tions: Is  this  treaty.  If  It  Is  compiled  with.  In 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States,  and  are  the 
arrangements  In  the  event  the  treaty  Is  not 
compiled  with  adequate  for  our  safety  and 
security?  I  think  the  answer  to  both  those 
questions  Is  "Yes."  We  will  know  If  there 
are  significant  violations  of  this  treaty,  we 
will  be  free  to  do  whatever  Is  necessary  In  our 
own  security,  and  I  would  think  that  this  is 
not  a  matter  of  tr\ist. 

I  can  personally  conceive  of  no  better 
or  more  effective  way  to  close  my  re- 
marks today  than  by  quoting  the  master- 
ful and  moving  speech  by  the  leader  of 
the  minority  party  on  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 11,  1963.  a  date  on  which  I  was 
privileged  to  preside  over  this  body.  Said 
the  Senator: 

I  want  to  take  a  first  step,  Mr.  President. 
I  am  not  a  young  man;  I  am  almost  as  old  as 
the  oldest  Member  of  the  Senate,  certainly 
am  older  than  a  great  many  Senators.  One 
of  my  age  thinks  about  his  destiny  a  little. 
I  should  not  like  to  have  written  on  my 
tombstone:  "He  knew  what  happened  at 
Hiroshima,  but  he  did  not  take  a  first  step." 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  limited  test  ban  treaty,  with- 
out reservations  or  amendments. 


LOOKING  AHEAD  TO  THE  18TH 
SESSION  OF  THE  GENERAL  AS- 
SEMBLY OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  should  take  the  initiative, 
at  this  session  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  to  create  a  construc- 
tive and  conciliatory  climate  which  could 
lead  to  a  serious  discussion  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  of 
the  basic  political  issues  of  the  cold  war. 
During  this  session  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, consideration  should  be  focused  on 
five  problem  areas  offering  some  possi- 
bility of  progress: 

First.  The  area  of  financial  support 
for  the  United  Nations  and  its  peace- 
keeping functions. 

Second.  The  field  of  outer  space. 

Third.  The  field  of  lunar  exploration. 

Fourth.  The  field  of  educational,  cul- 
tural, scientific,  and  economic  exchange. 


Fifth.  The  field  of  East- West  trade. 
If  progress  can  be  made  toward 
achieving  greater  cooperation  In  these 
functional  areas,  the  chances  will  be  im- 
proved for  successfully  tackling  the  more 
delicate  political  questions  later. 

In  the  wake  of  the  test  ban  treaty, 
our  UJ3.  delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
should  prod  the  Soviet  Union  to  show  a 
greater  willingness  to  share  in  the  finan- 
cial burdens  imposed  upon  the  United 
Nations:  specifically  it  can  take  meas- 
ures to  pay  up  its  regxilar  United  Nations 
assessments  and  can  contribute  its 
proper  share  to  the  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  operations  In  the  Congo 
and  the  Near  East.  The  Soviet  Union 
should  cease  harassing  the  United  Na- 
tions, and,  instead,  should  strengthen  its 
role  as  a  peacemaker  by  strengthening  its 
financial  position. 

We  should  make  clear  our  willingness 
to  cooperate  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
with  other  nations  In  the  field  of  outer 
space.  The  whole  question  of  explora- 
tion of  outer  space  and  of  the  law  that 
will  govern  outer  space  are  ripe  for  fur- 
ther discussion  and  bold  new  actions. 

I  am  encouraged  by  recent  statements 
by  Soviet  oflQclals  on  outer  space  policy. 
In  a  statement  last  week  In  the  United 
Nations  Committee  on  Outer  Space.  Dr. 
Nikolai  Fedorenko  indicated  that  prog- 
ress could  be  made  in  drafting  a  declara- 
tion of  legal  principles  to  govern  space 
activity,  and  acceded  to  the  Western 
view  that  space  exploration  could  be 
undertaken  by  private  companies  as  well 
as  by  States.  Given  the  previous  Soviet 
Insistence  on  applying  Socialist  prin- 
ciples to  outer  space  law,  this  represents 
a  significant  modification.  This  would 
seem  to  Indicate  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  willing  to  compromise  on  the  most 
Important  disputed  areas  In  the  outer 
space  field. 

In  my  view  It  would  be  advisable  for 
the  United  Nations  to  focus  considerable 
attention  during  this  session  on  prob- 
lems of  outer  space. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  In  outer  space  law 
up  to  the  present  time  belongs  to  the 
United  Nations.  A  General  Assembly 
resolution  has  affirmed  that  Interna- 
tional law  applies  to  outer  space  and 
that  celestial  bodies  are  not  subject  to 
national  appropriation.  This  resolution 
has  laid  the  cornerstone  for  the  greatest 
area  of  agreement  among  nations  on  the 
subject  of  outer  space  law.  It  is  Indeed 
a  step  forward  that  a  consensus  has 
been  reached  on  this  important  prin- 
ciple. 

However,  up  until  now,  there  have 
been  many  points  of  unsettled  disagree- 
ment. Beyond  the  point  of  general  con- 
sensus as  described  by  the  United  Na- 
tions resolution,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
adopted  an  all  or  nothing  attitude 
toward  International  agreements  con- 
cerning space.  The  U.S.S.R.  has  In- 
sisted that  there  can  be  no  further  agree- 
ment on  any  legal  question  until  a  com- 
prehensive code  of  space  law  is  adopted. 
This  comprehensive  code  would  have  to 
adhere  to  the  principles  set  forth  by  the 
Soviet  Government,  several  of  which  we 
find  not  acceptable.  This  policy  now 
appears  to  be  changing. 


Up  until  now  there  have  been  four 
major  points  of  difference  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on 
this  point.  First,  there  has  been  the 
Russian  demand  that  nations  be  barred 
from  using  outer  space  for  propaganda 
purposes.  Most  experts  are  skeptical 
that  the  Soviets  would  let  this  demand 
stand  in  the  way  of  an  eventual  agree- 
ment if  a  consensus  on  other  issues  could 
be  reached. 

Second,  the  Soviet  Union  has  con- 
tended that  space  activities  should  be 
carried  out  "solely  and  exclusively  by 
states" — a  clear  attempt  to  impose  So- 
cialist principles  on  the  exploration  of 
outer  space.  As  I  noted  before,  Mr. 
Fedorenko 's  statement  of  this  past  week 
indicates  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  al- 
tered its  position  on  this  Important 
point. 

Third,  the  Soviets  have  insisted  that 
prior  discussion  and  agreement  must 
precede  any  measures  by  a  state  which 
will  affect  any  other  state's  exploration 
of  outer  space.  This  proposal  is  of 
course  an  effort  to  effectively  extend  the 
veto  into  space.  We  cannot  allow  such 
an  extension.  We  can,  however,  agree  to 
undertake  appropriate  international 
consultations  before  embarking  on  any 
space  venture  which  might  endanger 
another  nation's  efforts  in  space. 

Fourth,  the  Russians  have  demanded 
a  ban  on  all  military  uses  of  outer  space, 
particularly  on  the  use  of  space  for  the 
collection  of  intelligence  data.  This 
demand  assumes  that  it  is  possible  to 
make  a  meaningful  distinction  between 
military  and  non -military  uses  of  space. 
This  distinction  is  dubious,  at  best.  As 
Richard  N.  Gardner,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  International  Or- 
ganizations, has  stated  in  a  perceptive 
speech  on  outer  space  law: 

There  Is,  in  any  event,  no  workable  divid- 
ing Une  between  military  and  non-mlUtary 
uses  of  space.  A  navigational  satellite  In 
outer  space  can  guide  a  submarine  as  well 
as  a  merchant  ship.  Thus  the  United  States 
has  military  space  programs,  but  all  of  our 
space  activities  will  continue  to  be  for  peace- 
ful. I.e.,  nonaggresslve  and  beneficial,  pur- 
poses. 

If  both  sides  agree  to  only  peaceful 
uses  of  space,  it  will  make  little  differ- 
ence whether  space  operations  come 
under  military  direction  or  not. 

We  must  also  realize  that  the  future 
uses  of  outer  space  will  belong  not  only 
to  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
world.  Any  two-power  agreement  would 
have  to  take  into  account  the  future  uses 
of  space  by  many  nations  who  are  now 
devoting  most  of  their  resources  to  the 
development  of  their  own  Internal  econo- 
mies. Any  effective  outer  space  law 
.would  have  to  apply  to  these  countries 
as  well. 

No  state  has  any  national  claim  on 
any  celestial  body  or  on  any  sector  of 
outer  space,  nor  will  any  such  claims 
be  permitted  according  to  the  existing 
concensus  on  outer  spwe  law.  In  the 
light  of  this  fact,  it  seems  quite  proper  to 
expect  that  the  United  Nations,  the  body 
which  engineered  the  existing  consen- 
sus, will  play  an  Important  role  in  any 
future  deliberations.    In  my  view,  this 
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meeting  of  the  tTnlted  Nations  Assem- 
bly should  provide  the  fonmi  for  devel- 
opment of  a  consensus  on  outer  space 
law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Secre- 
tary Gardner's  remarks  on  "Outer 
Space:  Problems  of  Law  and  Power"  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Ur.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
third  area  where  we  should  take  the  ini- 
tiative is  in  regard  to  the  limar  probe, 
which  is  of  course  closely  related  to  the 
question  of  control  of  outer  space.  This 
morning's  New  York  Times  indicates 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  recently  be- 
come more  willing  to  cooperate  in  this 
field  too.  A  prominent  member  of  the 
Soviet  Academy  of  Science,  Dr.  Anatoly 
A.  Blagonravov.  has  suggested  that  it 
might  be  advisable  to  discuss  the  possi- 
bility of  cooperating  between  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.Sii.  in  the  assault  on 
the  moon.  Despite  the  technical  prob- 
lems that  might  be  involved  in  such  a 
cooperative  venture,  it  is  my  view  that 
such  proposals  on  the  part  of  Soviet  offi- 
cials should  not  be  hostilely  rejected. 
Rather  they  should  be  given  careful  con- 
sideration. 

Fourth,  we  should  take  the  initiative 
in  expanding  oixr  cultural,  educational, 
economic,  and  scientific  exchange  pro- 
grams with  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is 
the  time  to  push  for  more  exchange  in 
the  fields  of  art,  music,  agriculture,  and 
science. 

Fifth,  we  must  initiate  a  bold  review 
of  our  restrictive  trade  policy.  The  Ca- 
nadian wheat  agreement  announced  this 
week  indicates  ttiat  there  are  very  defi- 
nite possibilities  for  extending  East- West 
trade  In  nonstrateglc  products.  The 
Soviet  bloc  does  have  available  hard  cur- 
rency for  certain  nonstrateglc  products 
which  we  desire  to  sell.  The  extent  of 
possible  East-West  trade  is  unknown, 
since  our  outdated  trade  restrictions 
have  discouraged  any  genuine  explora- 
tion of  the  potential  for  expanded  trade 
with  the  Soviet  bloc.  The  time  for  a 
review  ot  US.  trade  restrictions  is  over- 
due. The  time  for  exploring  the  possi- 
bility of  increased  East-West  trade  has 
arrived. 

If  the  efforts  to  reach  a  consensus 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  these  five  fimc- 
tional  areas  of  XJ2f.  finance,  outer  space, 
the  lunar  probe,  educational,  cultural, 
and  scientific  exchange  and  trade  are 
productive,  then  we  might  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  test  Soviet  intentions  on  more 
delicate  political  questions.  With  the 
deepening  of  the  Sino-Soviet  rift  it  may 
soon  be  a  propitious  time  to  explore  the 
Soviet  intentions  in  the  Par  East.  Surely 
it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  to  know  the  Soviet  Unions  true 
intentions  in  southeast  Asia.  If  the 
Soviet  Union's  policy  were  to  evolve  in 
the  direction  of  containing  Chinese  im- 
perialism and  restoring  peace  to  south- 
east Asia,  that  would  indeed  represent  a 
significant  step  toward  improving  E&st- 
West  relations. 

As  the  German  Foreign  Minister, 
Gerhard  Schroeder,  said  yesterday,  we 
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shotild  take  the  Initiative  fai  proposing 
solutions  to  the  major  international 
prd^iems.  The  test  ban  treaty  repre- 
sents a  siiccessful  Western  initiative.  Its 
successful  negotiation  could  well  be  a 
prelude  to  the  negotiation  of  other  out- 
standing world  issues  if  we  can  combine 
imagination,  foresight  and  resoluteness 
of  purpose  that  made  the  test  ban  treaty 
possible.    Now  is  the  time  to  begin. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editiorlal  on  the  United  Nations,  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  Septem- 
ber 17;  articles  on  outer  space,  from  the 
Ne^  York  Times  and  Washington  Star; 
a  nIbw  York  Times  article  on  the  moon 
probe;  and  a  New  York  Times  editorial 
on  wheat. 

T^ere  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
andj  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  tfie  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prdm  the  New  York  Tlmea,  Sept.  17,  1963] 
I  Thx  Expcnsivx  U.N. 

At  18  years  of  age  the  United  Nations  is 
very  much  alive  and  klcUng.  Those  who  are 
goliitg  to  be  kicked  at  the  General  Assembly 
session  opening  today — especially  the  colonial 
powers — will  not  enjoy  the  process;  but  the 
vitality  of  the  U.N.  gives  reason  for  satlsfac- 
tioni 

There  Is  a  freshness  and  newness  about  the 
orgatnlzatlon  that  stems  from  the  large  num- 
ber jOf  countries  that  have  Just  come  into 
existence.  To  the  old  and  established  na- 
tions they  seem — and  sometimes  are — not  so 
responsible  or  practical  as  they  ought  to  be, 
too  ^mpatlent,  too  demanding,  too  arbitrary. 
The:  United  Nations  gives  the  impression, 
sometimes,  of  a  growing  youth  whose  clothes 
are  bursting  at  the  seams. 

Tibis  is  partly  a  result  of  the  fact  that 
when  the  U.N.  was  formed  in  1945  there  were 
51  qiembers.  Today  ill  members  are  gath- 
ered! ^^  the  audience  at  the  General  Assem- 
bly. It  has  been  obvious  for  some  years  that 
the  tJnlted  Nations  has  outgrown  Its  Charter. 
Chapter  V  begins  by  saying:  "The  Security 
Couhcil  shall  consist  of  11  members  of  the 
United  Nations."  Eleven  for  51  was  a  reason- 
able number;  11  for  111  ia  Inadequate.  Five 
of  the  11  are  permanent  seats,  so  there  are 
only]  6  nonpermanent  seats,  chosen  every 
2  yeiars  by  an  "equitable  geographical  dls- 
trlbiitlon." 

Inj  1946  there  was  a  "gentleman's  agree- 
menit"  to  give  two  seats  to  Latin  America  and 
one  each  to  the  British  Commonwealth, 
lfld<Ue  East,  Western  Europe,  and  the  Com- 
muniat  bloc.  This  left  out  all  the  African 
and  Asian  countries  outside  the  Common- 
wealth. Russia  is  proposing  to  rectify  this 
maldistribution  by  allotting  one  seat  each  to 
Africa,  Eastern  Europe,  Western  Europe,  Asia, 
Latin  America,  and  the  Middle  East.  One 
trouble  with  this  arrangement  is  that  It 
would  leave  out  such  major  countries  as 
Can|da,  Australia,  and  New  2:ealand. 

THere  is  no  way  of  cutting  such  a  little 
pie  Into  fair  slices  for  everybody.  A  bigger 
pie  tnust  be  made  for  the  Security  Council, 
whlQh,  in  this  case,  meftns  altering  the 
UniUed  Nations  Charter,  as  unanimously 
recofnmended  by  a  special  conmiittee  of  the 
U.N.  But  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
block  such  revision  unless  Communist  China 
replaces  Nationalist  China  as  a  permanent 
member  of  the  CouncU. 

The  General  Assembly  is  also  far  from 
perfect  in  its  methods  of  operation.  Its 
powirs  need  clarification.  There  is  much 
waste  motion  and  wasted  time.  There  are 
doutfts  about  the  validity  of  the  one-natlon- 
one-lpote  procedure  that  g^lves  equal  weight 
to — ^t  us  say — India  and  Peru. 

THe  dynamism  of  the  contemporary  world 
mea^s  that  the  U.N.  must  and  will  change 


and  grow.  Anything  so  vital  needs  a  bigger 
and  better  structure — one  suitable  to  the 
1960's. 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Sept.  14,  1963J 

SovicT  RxLAxrs  U.N.  Spacx  Stand 

(By  Kathleen  Teltsch) 

Uniteo  Nations,  N.Y.,  September  13. — The 
Soviet  Union  yielded  a  point  to  the  West  to- 
day by  agreeing  that  out  of  space  activities 
could  be  undertaken  by  private  companies — 
under  certain  conditions. 

Previously,  the  Soviet  Union  had  Insisted 
that  only  governments  should  be  permitted 
to  piirsue  space  activities.  The  United  States 
had  opposed  this  prohibition  on  private  en- 
terprise as  an  "attempt  to  extend  Soviet  eco- 
nomic practices  into  space." 

Dr.  Nikolai  T.  Pedorenko,  indicated  the 
more  flexible  Soviet  attitude  on  this  point 
in  a  statement  in  the  as-natlon  Committee 
on  Outer  Space  which  ended  its  session  on 
an  uncommon  note  of  harmony. 

CONCrsSIONS  X7BCZD 

In  his  statement  Dr.  Pedorenko  again  em- 
phasized that  progress  could  be  made  in 
drafting  a  declaration  of  legal  principles  for 
space  activity — If  both  sides  made  conces- 
sions. 

Both  Dr.  Pedorenko  and  Francis  P.  Plimp- 
ton of  the  United  States  have  Indicated  that 
private  negotiations  between  the  two  major 
space  powers  to  work  out  the  legal  prin- 
ciples are  likely  soon. 

UntU  now  the  two  have  l^n  at  odds  on 
four  major  points:  One  of  these,  but  not 
the  most  significant,  was  the  question  of  bar- 
ring private  interests  In  space. 

The  Soviet  Union  also  Insisted  on  a  ban 
against  using  space  for  propaganda  "to  in- 
cite war  or  racial  hatred.  More  significant 
to  Western  ofBclals  has  been  the  Soviet  de- 
mand that  any  planned  experiment  deemed 
potentially  hazardous  be  discussed — and  ap- 
proved— in  advance.  This  has  been  opposed 
by  the  West  as  an  attempt  to  exercise  a  veto 
over  space  explorations. 

SPTINO   KIT   ISST7X 

The  most  controversial  issue  has  been  So- 
viet insistence  on  prohibiting  the  use  of  satel- 
lites for  collecting  Intelligence  data.  In  pre- 
vious committee  meetings,  Soviet  members 
have  been  bitter  in  their  attacks  on  so-called 
"spy  satellites." 

Dr.  Pedorenko  made  no  mention  of  this 
Soviet  demand  today  and  only  pvasslng  refer- 
ence to  it  In  his  earlier  policy  statement  Mon- 
day which  also  was  marked  for  its  concilia- 
tory tone  In  contrast  to  past  Soviet  perfcma- 
ances. 

On  the  role  of  private  companies,  he  said 
today  that  agreement  could  be  reached  if  it 
was  accepted  that  governments  would  con- 
tinue to  control  such  operations  and  bear 
responsibility  for  them   internationally. 

The  United  States  has  stressed  these  con- 
ditions in  trying  to  overcome  the  Soviet  ob- 
jections with  the  assurance  that  no  private 
company  could  undertake  any  activity  with- 
out strict  government  regulations. 

The  United  States  has  fought  the  Soviet 
prohibition  because  it  could  have  barred  such 
activities  as  the  communications  satellite 
"Telstar"  of  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co. 

The  harmonious  spirit  of  the  week-long 
session  was  reflected  in  the  final  report.  It 
spoke  of  the  "narrowing  of  differences"  that 
took  place  in  the  last  few  days  and  asked 
that  "contacts  and  exchanges  of  views"  con- 
tinue so  that  agreements  could  be  worked 
out  on  the  remaining  unsettled  questions. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star, 

Sept.  14,  1963] 

Spacx  and  tui  Dxtcnti 

An    encouraging    hint   that    the    Kremlin 

may  be  beginning  to  call  Its  policy  signals 

in  accordance  with  the  new  "spirit  of  de- 
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tente"  passed  almoet  unnoticed  at  the  United 
Nations  this  week.  It  happened  when  Am- 
bassador Pedorenko  gave  a  soft  answer  to 
our  proposals  on  legal  problems  in  the  uses 
of  outer  space. 

Soft  Russian  answers  have  not  been  com- 
mon In  this  tricky  area.  A  U.N.  subcommit- 
tee got  nowhere  with  the  issues  last  April  In 
New  York,  largely  because  of  Russia's  bel- 
ligerently take-it-or-leave-it  attitude.  In 
July,  however,  after  President  Kennedy's 
"Strategy  for  Peace"  speech  at  American 
University,  the  United  States  quietly  urged 
Moscow  to  take  another  look  at  the  problem, 
concentrating  on  what  could  actually  be 
agreed  to. 

The  Soviet  answer  has  taken  the  form,  bo 
.far,  of  a  statement  of  purpose  only — it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  what  details  can  be  worked 
out  in  the  UJJ.  session  beginning  Tuesday. 
.  But  Mr.  Pedorenko  listed  important  areas 
where  the  two  Oovernments  are  In  agree- 
ment, and  he  Indicated  an  eagerness  to  ex- 
plore disputed  points  on  a  give-and-take 
basis.  He  went  out  of  his  way  to  assert  that 
there  now  Is  a  "much  more  favorable  atmos- 
phere" for  progress  toward  understanding. 
We  find  ovu'selves  now  apparently  as  one 
with  the  Russians  on  these  extraterrestrial 
princlplea:  (1)  Outer  space  should  be  lor 
everybody  to  enjoy;  (2)  celesUal  bodies  are 
not  avtOlable  for  worldly  annexation:  (3) 
earthllngs  in  space  shotild  conduct  them- 
selves In  accordance  with  International  law 
and  the  UJI.  Charter;  (4)  astronauts  (or 
cosmonauts)  and  space  vehicles  in  distress 
should  be  helped  without  regard  to  national 
origin. 

Small  straws  In  the  wind,  to  be  sure.  But 
this  new  Soviet  mood  of  responsiveness  is 
being  carefully  noted  by  the  sUaw-watcherj. 
It  suggests  precisely  the  sort  of  psychological 
thaw  that  the  test  ban  treaty  is  aimed  at 
producing,  and  It  could  portend  better 
things  to  come.  If  real  cooperation  in  space 
should  become  feasible,  the  rewards  could 
be  very  great  Indeed. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  18,  1963] 

VJS.  Aid  Rxbtttps  Sovixtb'  Moon  Bid 

(By  John  W.  Plnney) 

Washington,  September  17.— The  Director 
of  the  Manned  ^acecraft  Center  ruled  out 
as  impractical  today  suggestions  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  cooperate 
In  sending  a  manned  expedition  to  the  moon. 

The  position  taken  by  the  Director,  Dr. 
Robert  R.  Gilruth,  assumed  particular  sig- 
nificance because  in  recent  days  Soviet  scien- 
tists have  raised  the  idea  of  a  cooperative 
assault  on  the  moon. 

In  a  luncheon  meeting  last  Wednesday 
with  Dr.  Hugh  L.  Dryden,  Deputy  AdminU- 
trator  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  Dr.  Anatoly  A.  Blagonravov 
siiggested  that  In  the  future  it  might  be 
desirable  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  coop- 
erating on  the  lunar  project. 

sovirr  bpacx  spokksmam 
Dr.  Blagonravov  is  a  prominent  meml>er 
of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences  and  is 
regarded  as  the  leading  scienUfic  spokesman 
on  the  Soviet  space  program.  During  the 
last  year  he  represented  the  Soviet  Union 
In  negotiating  an  agreement  for  limited  co- 
operation with  the  United  States  In  space 
research. 

The  luncheon  meeting  provided  an  inter- 
esting insight  into  the  Soviet  space  program, 
particularly  its  lunar  projects,  and  into  ap- 
parently a  changing  Soviet  attitude  about 
cooperating  with  the  United  States  on  the 
peaceful  exploration  of  space. 

Prom  a  somewhat  general  conversation, 
U.S.  officials  gathered  that  there  is  a  debate 
within  the  Soviet  Academy  over  the  desira- 
bility of  undertaking  a  manned  lunar  expedi- 
tion at  this  time. 


SIMILAa  OKBATB  in  UWi'l-El)  STATKS 

The  debate  is  apparently  similar  to  one 
that  has  gone  on  In  this  country  ever  since 
the  lunar  expedition  program  was  under- 
taken In  1961. 

On  one  side  are  Soviet  scientists,  urging 
that  priority  be  given  at  this  point  to  scien- 
tific exploration  of  the  moon  with  unmanned 
spacecraft. 

On  the  other  side,  apparently  is  an  engi- 
neer faction  urging  that  any  exploration  of 
the  moon  include  manned  expeditions. 

Some  observers  feel  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
unlike  the  United  States,  has  not  yet  com- 
mitted Itself  to  a  manned  lunar  expedition. 
This  view  appeared  to  gain  support  from 
Dr.  Blagonravov's  comment  that  a  Soviet 
decision  on  the  lunar  expedition  would  have 
to  await  a  "soft  landing"  of  an  instrumented 
spacecraft  on  the  moon  to  ascertain  the 
characteristics  of  the  lunar  surface. 

VIEW   IS  EESISTED 

This  view,  however.  Is  one  that  U.S. 
space  officials  are  reluctsuit  to  accept. 
It  runs  contrary  to  their  persistent  theme 
that  the  United  States  is  In  "a  race"  to  the 
moon.  This  theme  has  proved  useful  In 
selling  the  costly  Apollo  lunar  project  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

Only  last  Friday.  Dr.  Edward  C.  Welsh,  the 
executive  director  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Council,  asserted  that  all 
evidence  pointed  to  a  Soviet  attempt  at  a 
manned  lunar  lauding. 

The  Blagonravov  comments  are  not  seen 
as  necessarily  conflicting  with  this  con- 
clusion. 

Instead  of  anno\incing  several  years  In 
advance  that  It  Intends  to  land  a  man  on 
the  moon  before  the  end  of  the  decade,  as 
the  United  SUtes  has  done,  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  viewed  as  following  a  step-by-step  pro- 
gram pointed  toward  a  manned  landing  on 
the  moon. 

SOVIKTS  SHUT   INDICATXD 

What  Is  viewed  as  particularly  significant 
in  the  Blagonravov  comments,  however,  is 
the  apparent  Soviet  willingness  to  cooperate 
more  fully  In  the  peaceful  exploration  of 
space. 

The  agreement  reached  this  spring  after  a 
year  of  negotiation  is  limited  to  coordinated 
launchings  of  magnetic  survey  and  meteor- 
ological satellites,  the  exchange  of  cloud- 
cover  pictures  taken  by  satellites  and  Soviet 
exi>erlments  with  a  passive  conununlcations 
satellite  to  be  launched  by  the  United  States. 

Until  recently,  the  Soviet  representatives 
had  been  taking  the  position  that  any  closer 
coopyeratlon  in  space  research  would  have  to 
await  a  change  in  the  political  climate. 

A  response  to  the  Soviet  overtures  may 
come  in  President  Kennedy's  speech  before 
the  United  Nations  on  Friday. 

The  attitude  being  taken  by  high  officials 
In  the  space  agency  Is  that  the  United  States 
should  be  willing  to  dlscviss,  on  a  no- 
advance-commltment  basis,  the  posslblUty 
of  cooperating  on  the  lunar  expedition. 

But  at  this  point  they  are  pessimistic,  on 
security  and  technical  reasons,  that  It  would 
be  possible  to  work  out  a  coc^erative  ar- 
rangement. 

This  view  was  reflected  In  the  comments 
of  Dr.  GUruth  In  a  speech  before  the  Na- 
tional Rocket  Club. 

Emphasizing  that  he  was  speaking  as  an 
engineer  and  not  as  an  International  politi- 
cian. Dr.  Gilruth  said  "I  tremble  at  the 
thought"  of  the  technical  problems  Involved 
by  Just  the  difference  on  measiu-ement  used 
by  the  two  nations;  feet  and  Inches  In  the 
United  States  and  the  metric  system  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  18,  1963] 
Oppobtunttt  in  Wheat 
The  significance  of  the  huge  Russian  pur- 
chases of  Canadian  wheat  goes  far  beyond 


the  Immediate  economic  consequences  to 
both  ooimtrles.  It  reflects  serious  Internal 
difficulties  for  the  Soviet  Union,  already  be- 
set by  Its  Intense  Ideological  struggle  with 
China.  It  affords  an  opportunity  for  the 
West,  particularly  for  the  United  States,  to 
carry  out  our  objective  of  expanding  world 
trade. 

Ten  years  ago  this  month  Nlklta  Khru- 
shchev won  the  center  of  the  stage  In  post- 
Stalln  Russia  for  the  first  time  by  delivering 
a  slashing  speech  exposing  Soviet  agricul- 
tural weaknesses  and  proposing  radical  re- 
forms. Since  then  Soviet  farming  has  con- 
stantly been  his  main  domestic  concern. 
Now  Premier  Bairushchev  has  had  to  take  the 
radical — and  for  him  personally  humUlat- 
ing — step  of  buying  $500  mUUon  worth  of 
wheat  and  wheat  flour  from  Canada  after 
all  his  tcwrent  of  words  about  the  "superior- 
ity" of  socialist  agricultvu-e. 

The  money  Moscow  Is  spending  for  this 
wheat  will  be  unavailable  to  buy  the  Western 
machinery  needed  for  Premier  Khrushchev's 
ambitious  Industrialization  goals.  Conse- 
quently, there  may  well  have  to  be  some  cut- 
backs In  the  new  2-year  plan  for  1964-65  now 
In  preparation.  Furthermore,  the  Impact  of 
this  defeat  upon  the  political  structure  of 
Soviet  Russia  raises  Intriguing  possibilities. 
Every  Soviet  citizen  knows  how  many  pana- 
ceas for  Russia's  agricultural  Ills  Khrushchev 
has  offered  this  past  decade.  He  has  Bp>ent 
Immense  siuns  to  open  up  the  vlrg;ln  lands 
of  Kazakhstan  and  Siberia,  promising  that 
oceans  of  wheat  wo\ild  be  grown  there.  He 
has  wiped  out  the  old  machine  tractor  sta- 
tion, raised  the  prices  paid  to  farmers,  over- 
haxUed  the  agrlcultxu-al  administrative  ap- 
paratus time  and  again,  and  Introduced  new 
systems  of  crop  rotation  wholesale. 

But  In  1963,  after  all  this,  he  has  had  to 
turn  to  Canada  for  the  grain  the  Soviet 
Union's  socialist  agriculture  could  not  grow. 
We  may  be  sure  that  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists will  use  his  failure  to  undermine  Khru- 
shchev's authority  as  the  flnal  arbiter  of 
Commxinist  policy.  It  will  be  surprising  If 
there  are  not  ambitious  men  in  the  Kremlin 
who  will  try  to  do  the  same. 

The  United  States  cannot  take  an  active 
part  In  the  flght  behind  the  Kremlin's  walls. 
But  Washington  can  make  constructive  use 
of  the  sale  of  wheat  by  Canada.  We  will  di- 
rectly benefit  from  Russian  sales  of  gold, 
which  will  mean  less  pressure  on  oui  own 
gold  stock.  The  Indirect  benefits,  however, 
are  Incalculable. 

With  Western  Europe  short  of  grain,  the 
United  States  is  now  In  a  position  to  dispose 
of  a  major  part  of  our  own  surplus,  which 
has  been  so  expensive  and  seemingly  so  per- 
manent a  btirden.    Our  aim  should  not  be  to 
make  a  quick  killing  simply  to  Improve  our 
balance  of  payments.    Rather,  we  now  have 
the  bargaining  power  to  persuade  the  Eiiro- 
pean  Economic  Community  to  abandon  Its 
effort  to  achieve  self-sufficiency  in  agricul- 
ture by  Increasing  Its  protectionist  policies. 
To  accomplish  this  entf,  the  United  States 
must  be  prepared  to  turn  away  from  our  own 
artificially  high  agricultural  price  supports. 
The  support  program  has  given  the  Common 
Market  an  excuse  to  reject  the  American  de- 
mand for  a  more  liberal  European  attitude. 
Moreover,    our    huge    and    continuing   sur- 
pluses have   served   as   a   deterrent  against 
change,  for  there  seemed  no  rational  way  to 
reduce  them.     But  the  administration  now 
has  an  opportunity  to  adopt  more  flexible 
policies,  geared  to  the  new  conditions,  that 
wlU  encourage  an  expansion  in  foreign  trade. 
If    persistent    agricultural    failure    Is    the 
AchUles'   heel   of    the   Soviet  economy,    the 
United  States  has  never  been  able  to  exploit 
the  Herculean  strength  of  our  own  capacity 
to  produce  on  the   farms.     The  Canadian- 
Russian  deal  offers  a  chance  to  move  out  of 
the  rut  created  by  rigid  adherence  to  arti- 
ficial    prices    and     by    European    counter- 
meas\u-es. 
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The  path  to  trade  expansion  and  greater 
Integration  in  Industry  and  agriculture  Is 
now  open.  We  should  not  hesitate  to  un- 
dertake new  iMllclee  that  will  hasten  progress 
toward  these  objectives. 

ExHiBrr  1 
Odtex  Spaczs  PaoBtXMs  OF  Law  and  Powm 
(Address  by  Richard  N.  Gardner,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  International 
Organization  Affairs,  before  the  Section  of 
International  and  Comparative  Law  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  Ck)nrad  Hilton 
Hotel.  Chicago.  111..  Aug.  10,  1963) 
At  12  noon  on  April  23.  1889,  President  Har- 
rison threw  open  several  million  square  miles 
of  Oovemment  land   for  settlement   In   the 
Oklahoma  Territory.     Some  eager  "sooners" 
sneaked  into  the  territory  too  soon,  but  the 
vast    majority    crowded    along    the    border. 
Long  lines  of  trains  nosed  right  up  to  the 
starting  line.     Detachments  of  cavalry  held 
back  the  mob  until  the  blast  of  a  bugle  at 
noon  sent  a  wild  stampede  Into  the  new  ter- 
ritory.    One   train  rider — the  trains,  by  the 
way,  had  to  run  at  a  set  speed  so  their  occu- 
pants didn't  obtain  an  unfair  advantage — 
described  the  scene: 

"I  saw  excited  men  Jump  from  the  win- 
dows of  crowded  coaches  even  before  the 
train  stopped  and  rush  off  to  stake  out 
claims  in  a  cornfield  that  by  noon  the  next 
day  was  a  busy  tent  city  of  10.000  people." ' 
As  one  historian  quipped:  "Within  a  few 
hours  virtually  every  tract  haul  one  claimant, 
and  most  had  three  or  four." 

Seventy-four  years  after  this  event  we  find 
ourselves  on  the  borders  of  space.  We  are 
now  in  year  6  of  the  spage  age  and  each 
month  brings  more  astounding  progress  In 
the  conquest  of  outer  space.  Six  years  ago 
an  orange-sized  object  in  orbit  filled  the 
headlines.  Today  men  live  in  orbit  for  days 
in  spsu^ecraft  weighing  thousands  of  pounds. 
Six  years  ago  a  vehicle  launched  hundreds 
of  miles  into  space  was  a  sensation.  In  1962 
the  United  States  sent  a  vehicle  to  Venus 
to  find  out  what  the  planet  was  like.  After 
110  days  of  flight  at  15.000  miles  per  hour 
the  vehicle  sent  radio  Impulses  36  million 
miles  back  to  E^arth  with  the  following  mes- 
sage: 

"Venus  Is  hot,  800°  Fahrenheit.  There  is 
heavy  cloud  cover;  It  is  Impossible  to  see  the 
landscape.  The  atmosphere  contains  no 
oxygen  or  water.  Life  as  we  know  It  Is  gen- 
erally impossible." 

Clearly  our  scientific  capacity  is  permitting 
MM  to  rush  into  space  with  impressive  speed. 
Is  our  capacity  for  law  and  organization  In 
space  equal  to  the  challenge?  The  first 
"sooners".  as  it  were,  are  already  in  outer 
space.  Can  we  avoid  a  space  "stampede"  and 
achieve  orderly  progress? 

Lest  anyone  take  this  analogy  too  literally. 
I  hasten  to  add  that  I  do  not  envision  a  fiood 
of  settlers  leaving  shortly  for  outer  space. 
Washington  is  uncomfortable  this  time  of 
year,  but  Venus  appears  to  be  even  more  so. 
The  question  of  concern  to  lawyers  and 
diplomats  is  whether  nations  as  they  Increase 
their  activities  and  Interests  In  outer  space, 
can  develop  adequate  ground  rules  to  prevent 
conflicting  claims  and  international  violence. 
These  ground  rules  may  be  embodied  in 
articulated  legal  principles.  But,  especially 
In  the  beginning,  much  of  the  law  of  outer 
space  may  grow  quietly  out  of  the  mutual 
restraints  and  reciprocal  concessions  which 
nations  accept  tacitly  out  of  enlightened 
self-interest.  Law  will  also  grow  out  of  spe- 
cific projects  of  ftmctlonal  cooperation. 

When  the  question  is  approached  from  this 
broad  perspective,  one  sees  considerable 
progress  in  developing  law  for  outer  space : 

General  Assembly  Resolution  1721  (XVI) 
afllrmed  that  international  law,  including  the 
U.N.  Charter,  applies  to  outer  space  and  celes- 


>  National  Geographic,  March  1941;  p.  271. 


tlal  fodiee  and  that  outer  space  and  celestial 
bodl#8  are  free  for  exploration  and  use  by 
all  sKates  and  are  not  subject  to  national 
appropriation. 

The  members  of  the  U.N..  responding  to  an- 
other part  of  this  same  resolution,  have 
started  an  ambitious  program  of  worldwide 
weattier  forecasting  and  research  making  use 
of  s4tellltes  as  well  as  earth-based  instru- 
men^tlon. 

U.K.  members  have  also  begun,  through  the 
International  Telecommunication  Union,  to 
tackle  the  technical  problems  Involved  in 
usin|  outer  space  for  telephone,  radio,  and 
television  communication.  Following  crea- 
tion :  of  the  U.S.  Communication  Satellite 
Corpjoration.  we  have  begun  discussions  on 
the  Creation  of  a  single  global  satellite  com- 
munication system — with  wide  participation 
fnership  and  management — and  operated 
to  realize  economic  and  political  bene- 
all  nations. 
le  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
concluded  a  bilateral  agreement  calling 
me  coordinated  launching  of  weather 
lites  and  the  exchange  of  weather  in- 
itlon.  the  coordinated  launching  of 
lltes  to  map  the  earth's  magnetic  field, 
and  cooperative  experiments  with  conununl- 
catiqn  satellites. 

This  record  hardly  confirms  the  view  that 
"no  law"  is  being  made  to  govern  the  rela- 
tions of  states  In  outer  space.  And  yet  it 
is  tr^e  that  the  efforts  in  the  United  Nations 
to  raach  agreement  on  specific  legal  princi- 
ples beyond  those  contained  in  Resolution 
172ljhave  so  far  been  in  vain. 

Wtat  has  been  the  caxise  of  the  difficulty? 
Is  tl^ere  any  way  it  can  be  resolved? 

Asl  most  of  you  know,  the  Soviet  Union 
that  there  can  be  no  further  agree- 
on  any  legal  questions  unless  and 
there  is  agreement  on  a  comprehen- 
code  of  space  law  along  the  lines  of  the 
»t  "Declaration  of  Basic  Principles." 
the  drafting  of  agreements  on  specific 
tlons  such  as  liability  for  space  vehicle 
tents  and  assistance  to  and  retvirn  of 
vehicles  and  their  personnel — matters 
on  vylhlch  a  broad  consensus  already  exists — 
is  btlng  held  up  by  the  Soviets  pending 
agreement  on  more  controversial  political 
Issueis. 

Uqtil  recently  the  Soviet  Union  adopted  a 
similar  attitude  in  the  test  ban  negotiations. 
It  refused  to  consider  an  agreement  to  ban 
testsi  above  ground  iintil  a  comprehensive 
ban  was  achieved  embracing  underground 
teetl|ig  as  well.  Happily  it  has  now  changed 
its  pf>sitlon  and  a  treaty  banning  tests  above 
grou|id  has  been  signed.  The  Soviets  could 
do  iliuch  to  defrost  the  cold  war  if  they 
dropped  their  "all  or  nothing"  attitude  In 
other  fields  as  well.  Cooperation  in  fram- 
ing legal  principles  for  outer  space  would  be 
one  good  place  to  start. 

The  United  States  would  like  to  conclude 
Inte^atlonal  a^eements  at  an  early  date  on 
both]  liability  and  assistance  and  return. 
We^ould  also  welcome  a  General  Assembly 
resolution  covering  the  general  principles 
of  lalw  which  should  govern  the  activities  of 
states  In  outer  space.  If  there  is  a  willing- 
ness on  all  sides  to  concentrate  on  the  prin- 
clple0  which  unite  rather  than  divide  us, 
we  ^n  speedily  get  unanimous  agreement 
for  ai  resolution  on  general  principles  at  the 
next  i  General  Assembly. 

Such  a  resolution  could  contain  the  fol- 
lowing elements  on  which  a  consensus 
alrea/dy  exists: 

Tbie  freedom  of  outer  space  for  explcM^tlon 
and  use  by  all  states. 

The  unavailability  of  celestial  bodies  fca- 
national  appropriation. 

The  applicability  of  international  law,  in- 
cluding the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
relations  among  states  in  outer  space. 

The  retention  by  the  launching  authority 
of  Jurisdiction  over  the  ownership  of  space 
vehlc  les. 


Assistance  to  astronauts  In  distress  and  re- 
turn of  space  vehicles  and  their  personnel. 

Liability  for  injury  or  damage  caused  by 
space  vehicle  accidents. 

So  much  for  the  principles  on  which  there 
is  general  agreement.  Let  me  turn  now  to 
the  four  principles  Included  in  the  Soviet 
Declaration  which  cause  problems  for  us  and 
most  other  members  of  the  U.N. 

First.  There  is  the  Soviet  principle  Which 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  outer  space  for 
"propagating  war,  national  or  racial  hatred, 
or  enmity  between  nations."  The  United 
States  is  understandably  skeptical  about  dis- 
cussing this  subject  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union,  after  initiating  lengthy 
negotiations  on  war  propaganda  in  the  18- 
natlon  disarmament  conference  In  Geneva, 
refused  at  the  last  minute  to  sign  the  Decla- 
ration which  had  been  unanimously  agreed 
upon.  We  cannot  believe  the  Soviets  would 
let  the  question  of  war  propaganda  stand  In 
the  way  of  agreement  If  other  questions 
could  be  resolved. 

Second.  There  is  the  Soviet  principle  that 
space  activities  shall  be  carried  out  "solely 
and  exclusively  by  states."  This  provision, 
which  would  bar  private  enterpritee  from 
space  activities,  is  an  attempt  to  ImjKtec 
socialist  principles  on  an  Important  sector  of 
human  activity  and  is  an  obvious  attack  on 
Telstar  and  our  communication  satellite 
legislation.  The  United  States  sees  no  reason 
why  private  enterprise  should  be  prevented 
from  flying  in  space  any  more  than  it  is  from 
sailing  on  International  waters. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  certainly  re- 
aflSrm  our  view  that  a  state  bears  interna- 
tional responsibility  for  its  activities  and  for 
the  activities  of  its  nationals.  We  can  also 
reaffirm  that  space  operations  carried  on  by 
private  parties  require  Government  author- 
ization and  supervision.  A  principle  phrased 
along  these  lines  meets  the  problem  of 
liability  and  prevents  any  irresponsible  use 
of  outer  space  by  private  parties. 

Third.  There  is  the  Soviet  princlpMe  that 
prior  discussion  and  agreement  must  take 
place  on  any  measures  to  be  undertaken  by 
a  state  which  "might  in  any  way  hinder  the 
exploration  or  use  of  outer  space  for  peace- 
ful purposes  by  other  countries."  While  this 
provision  might  appear  Innocent  enough  at 
first  glance,  it  would  effectively  extend  the 
veto  into  space. 

One  can  imagine  the  difficulties  that  would 
result  from  a  multilateral  clearance  system. 
Space  exploration  could  be  slowed  down  or 
halted  entirely  by  red  tape  or  political  ob- 
structionism. We  cannot  accept  a  Soviet 
veto  over  anything  we  do  In  space. 

Tke  partial  test  ban  has  eliminated  testing 
in  outer  spcice  from  the  list  of  Issues  to 
which  this  Soviet  principle  is  addressed.  On 
the  potentially  harmful  effects  of  other  spsice 
experiments  some  agreement  may  be  pos- 
sible. We  are  prepared  to  support  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  state  should  undertake  appro- 
priate International  consultations  before 
proceeding  with  a  space  activity  Lf  It  has 
reason  to  believe  that  its  activity  may  create 
a  significant  risk  of  harm. 

Such  a  principle  would  be  in  accord  with 
existing  U.S.  practice  as  reflected  in  the  han- 
dling of  our  West  Ford  experiment.  Project 
West  Ford  placed  a  large  number  of  tiny 
filaments  in  a  short-lived  orbital  belt  around 
the  earth.  The  purpose  was  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  iislng  such  filaments  as 
passive  reflectors  to  relay  communications. 

Project  West  Ford  was  carefully  considered 
in  advance  by  both  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee  and  the  Space  Science 
Board  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
The  full  details  of  the  experiment  were  made 
known  well  In  advance  to  all  Interested  sci- 
entists from  other  countries.  While  some 
expressed  concern,  there  was  no  serious  sci- 
entific objection  to  the  experiment  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  Impede  radio  astron- 
omy or  other  scientific  research. 
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The  Soviet  Union,  of  oourse,  attacked  the 
experiment  bitterly  and  circulated  a  UJ*. 
document  calling  it  a  criminal  experiment, 
a  contamination  of  outer  space,  and  a  step 
in  the  preparation  for  nuclear  war.  It  was 
wrong  on  all  counts. 

West  Ford  is  now  almost  3  months  old  and 
to  date  there  has  not  been  a  single  report  of 
Interference  or  damage  to  space  activities 
and  experiments.  The  results  of  the  West 
Ford  experiment  will  be  distributed  for  the 
information  and  use  of  the  international 
scientific  community.  In  a  recent  press  re- 
lease the  Soviets  repeated,  in  somewhat 
milder  form,  their  opposition  to  West  PQrd, 
but,  significantly,  they  chose  not  to  request 
circulation  of  this  statement  as  a  UJi. 
document. 

Fourth.  There  Is  the  Soviet  principle  that 
the  collection  of  Intelligence  from  fpace 
is  "incompatible  with  the  objectives  of  man- 
kind in  the  conquest  of  outer  space."  The 
fact  Is,  of  course,  that  observation  and 
photography  from  outer  space  are  consistent 
with  international  law  and  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter, as  are  observation  and  photography  from 
the  high  seas.  Moreover,  space  observa- 
tion can  contribute  to  the  reduction  of  the 
risk  of  war  by  accident  or  miscalculation  in- 
herent in  dealings  with  a  closed  society. 
Observation  from  space  may  someday  help 
the  U.N.  to  monitor  an  armistice  or  patrol 
a  border.  It  may  play  a  part  in  the  verifica- 
tion of  a  disarmament  agreement.  Even 
Premier  Khrushchev,  according  to  C.  L.  Sulz- 
berger in  the  New  York  Times  of  July  15. 
admits  that  satellites  can  be  used  for  dis- 
armament inspection. 

Quite  apart  from  the  undeslrablllty  of 
banning  observation  from  space  for  military 
purposes,  it  is  becoming  Increasingly  dlfll- 
cult  to  make  meaningful  distinctions  on  this 
subject.  MaJ.  Gordon  Cooper  believed  he 
could  distinguish  roads,  fires,  and  even  his 
own  home  while  he  was  in  orbit.  Equipped 
with  a  spyglass  and  a  Brownie  camera, 
could  Major  Cooper  be  classified  as  a  re- 
connaissance satellite?  What  about  the  So- 
viet astronauts  who  were  members  of  the 
Red  Air  Force  and  carried  cameras  when 
they  passed  over  U.S.  territory?  What  about 
satellites  for  mapping  and  weather  observa- 
tion? 

Clearly  all  these  forms  of  observation  from 
space  are  legally  permissible  and  socially  de- 
sirable. We  cannot  agree  to  any  principle 
which  casts  doubt  on  this  proi>o8ltlon. 

This  brings  me  natxirally  to  some  conclud- 
ing remarks  about  the  military  uses  of  outer 
space.  It  should  be  obvioxu  that  the  at- 
tempt to  build  peaceful  space  cooperation 
and  a  regime  of  law  for  outer  space  does  not 
eliminate  the  need  for  military  space  pro- 
grams to  maintain  the  sectirlty  of  the  United 
States  and  the  entire  free  world.  There  Is 
no  inconsistency  in  moving  simultaneously 
on  both  fronts.  For  the  foreseeable  futtire. 
we  need  military  space  programs  to  help 
keep  the  peace,  and  civilian  space  programs 
to  help  us  live  better  in  peace. 

The  test  of  the  legltiniacy  of  a  partici^lar 
use  of  outer  space  is  not  whether  it  is  mili- 
tary or  nonmilitary,  but  whether  it  is  peace- 
ful or  aggressive.  Russian  cosmonauts  are 
members  of  the  Soviet  Air  Forces,  but  this 
Is  no  reason  to  challenge  their  activities. 
There  Is,  in  any  event,  no  workable  dividing 
line  between  military  and  nonmilitary  uses 
of  space.  A  navigational  satellite  in  outer 
spfuw  can  guide  a  submarine  as  well  as  a 
merchant  ship.  Thus  the  United  States  has 
military  space  pn-ograms,  but  all  of  our  space 
activities  will  continue  to  be  for  peaceful, 
l.e.,  nonaggressive  and  beneficial,  purposes. 

Space  is  not  a  new  subject,  only  a  new 
place  where  all  the  old  subjects  come  up. 
Whether  we  are  speaking  of  meteorology, 
oommunloatlons  or  tnilltary  uses,  the  things 
that  take  place  in  space  are  Inextricably 
bound  up  with  the  things  that  take  place 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.     Those  people 


are  living  In  a  dream  world  who  think  that 
space  can  be  wrapped  up  In  a  nice  new  sani- 
tary package  and  insulated  from  the  harsh 
realities  of  the  cold  war. 

In  the  interest  of  the  security  of  the  free 
world  the  United  States  cannot  refrain  uni- 
laterally from  all  military  activities  In  space 
until  military  activities  on  earth  have  been 
regulated  by  disarmament  agreements. 

When  the  military  problems  on  earth  are 
solved,  the  military  problems  in  space  will  be 
solved:  they  are  part  of  the  same  problem. 

This  does  not  mean  that  nothing  can  be 
done  to  save  outer  space  from  the  arms  race 
on  earth  with  all  its  dangerous  features. 
On  the  contrary,  if  we  cannot  Insulate  ^>ace 
completely  from  earthly  tensions,  we  may 
at  least  be  able  to  prevent  a  stampede  of 
space  weapons  into  orbit. 

Today  both  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  have  the  capacity  to  place  ther- 
monuclear weapons  in  orbit.  But,  according 
to  the  best  military  advice  available,  there 
is  now  no  rational  military  purpose  In  doing 
so.  To  put  it  another  way.  any  purely  mili- 
tary advantage  that  might  be  gained  by 
either  side  from  placing  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  In  orbit  could  now  be  achieved 
with  less  cost  through  alternative  weapons 
systwns — hardened  ICBM's  or  missile-firing 
sutHnarlnes. 

To  be  sure,  the  deployment  of  a  thermo- 
nuclear weapon  in  orbit  would  have  a  seri- 
ous political  and  psychological  effect.  If  in- 
ternational tensions  are  to  be  reduced  and 
world  peace  assured,  it  Is  necessary  that 
countries  refrain  from  making  use  of  terror 
weapons  of  this  kind. 

The  United  States,  for  all  these  reasons, 
has  no  intention  of  placing  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  in  orbit  unless  compelled  to  do 
so  by  actions  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  ear- 
nestly hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  like- 
wise refrain  from  taking  steps  that  wUl  ex- 
tend the  arms  race  Into  outer  space. 

Some  critics  have  charged  that  statements 
to  this  effect  by  American  leaders  are  tanta- 
mount to  unilateral  disarmament  In  outer 
space.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

Such  critics  have  failed  to  distinguish  be- 
tween preparation  and  deployment.  What 
we  are  saying  is  that  we  hope,  to  avoid  an 
arms  race  in  space  and  will  not  precipitate 
one  ourselves.  We  are  not  saying  that  we 
are  neglecting  preparations  in  the  event  that 
our  hopes  are  disappointed.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  United  SUtes  Is  taking  measiires 
to  insure  that  we  will  be  In  a  position.  If 
need  be,  to  deal  with  threats  to  our  security 
from  outer  space. 

For  the  record  you  might  like  to  know  that 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1962  included  »1.1 
bUlion  for  military  space  projects.  For  the 
fiscal  year  Just  ended,  this  amount  was  raised 
36  percent  to  $1.5  billion.  These  figures  do 
not  include  expenditiires  on  fundamental  re- 
search done  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Agency.  In  addition  to  these  amounts, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  Pentagon's  re- 
search and  development  budget — a  proposed 
20  percent  for  this  fiscal  year — is  devoted 
to  the  military  uses  of  outer  space. 

In  outer  space,  as  on  earth,  the  conduct 
of  American  diplomacy  requires  the  coordi- 
nated use  of  law  and  power.  Those  who  em- 
phasize the  one  without  the  other  do  no 
service  to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States. 


LET  US  NOT  DENATURE  HUMAN 
RIGHTS— PUBLIC  ACCOMMODA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion has  been  shocked  by  the  needless 
and  senseless  death  of  children  in  Bir- 
mingham. They  have  been  sacrificed  to 
the  times. 


There  is  nothing  more  tragic  than  the 
death  of  a  child. 

A  child  is  innocence  and  excitement, 
goodness  and  mischief,  loved  and  loving. 
He  skirts  the  shadows  of  maturity  and 
plays  among  the  expectations  of  tomor- 
row. When  a  child  dies,  springtime  is 
stolen  from  the  earth. 

Were  these  children  taken  from  us 
because  we  were  too  late  in  acting?  In 
good  conscience  I  cannot  say  "yes"  be- 
cause men's  hearts  can  move  distorted 
deeds  under  the  most  just  law.  But  I 
can  say  that  had  we  undertaken  to 
assure  to  all  men  what  is  due  them  under 
the  Constitution  we  might  have  salted 
down  the  breeding  ground  for  dema- 
gogs who  thrive  on  inciting  men  to 
break  just  laws. 

These  children  are  gone  from  the  land 
of  the  free — they  are  dead  because  their 
race  was  not  truly  free. 

What  ought  we  to  do  to  mark  their 
passing?  There  are  now  pending  be- 
fore Congress  various  bills  which  have 
as  their  objective  removing  the  causes  of 
strife  between  our  peoples.  These  bills 
are  not  perfect.  They  are  not  ideal,  but 
they  are  purposeful  and  should  be  given 
the  earliest  possible  consideration  by  the 
Congress.  As  the  author  of  one  of  these 
proposals  I  fefel  compelled  to  urge  its 
passage  at  this  time.  My  bill,  S.  2037.  is 
currently  before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  as  an  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  will  see  fit 
to  give  it  their  most  expeditious  con- 
sideration. 

The  bill  would  make  available  to  vic- 
tims of  discrimination  in  the  use  of  pub- 
lic accommodations  the  injunctive 
powers  of  the  Federal  courts.  The  own- 
ers of  the  public  accommodations  enu- 
merated in  the  bill  would  be  subject  to 
a  Federal  court  order  enjoining  further 
discrimination  against  the  complainant 
or  his  class  when  such  dtscriminatlon  is 
based  on  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin  and  first,  is  a  vestige  or  historical 
outgrowth  of  the  slavery  sought  to  be 
abolished  by  the  13th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  or. 
second,  serves  to  deny  or  impair  the  right 
of  any  citizen  or  group  of  citizens  to 
travel  freely  from  State  to  State  or  with- 
in a  State,  or  to  deny  or  impair  any  priv- 
ilege incidental  to  such  travel  where 
such  a  practice  would  unduly  burden  the 
effective  exercise  of  the  right  to  travel; 
or,  third,  serves  to  deny  or  impair  any 
right  or  incident  of  citizenship  protected 
by  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

First,  the  bill  recognizes  the  ancient 
personal  right  of  unhindered  mobility  of 
the  person  and  seeks  to  protect  it. 

Secondly,  the  bill  relies  on  the  13th 
amendment  which  abolishes  slavery,  in- 
voluntary servitude,  and  their  historical 
consequences. 

Thirdly,  the  bill  seeks  to  protect  rights 
of  citizenship  which  necessarily  attach 
to  the  declaration  of  citizenship  under 
the  first  clause  of  the  14th  amendment. 
These  constitutional  bases  throw  into 
proper  contrast  the  approach  taken  by 
the  administration  biU. 

Phrased  most  concisely,  my  bill  deals 
with  the  rights  of  man  as  man.     The 
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administration  bill  deals  with  the  rights 
of  Congress  to  remove  obstructions  to  in- 
terstate commerce. 

The  administration  bill  speaks  of  the 
burdens  imposed  on  Interstate  commerce 
by  such  discriminatory  practices  and  ob- 
structions to  the  free  flow  of  commerce; 
it  speaks  of  restrictions  on  the  normal 
distribution  of  goods  in  the  interstate 
market:  it  speaks  of  the  reduction  in 
mobility  of  the  national  labor  force;  it 
speaks  of  the  restrictions  on  allocation 
of  national  resovu-ces  and  the  interstate 
movement  of  industries.  It  treats  the 
Negro  as  "goods  in  transit." 

But.  the  issue  as  I  see  it  is  not  the  right 
of  a  dollar  to  pass  from  State  to  State  but 
the  right  of  man  to  pass  freely  across  a 
great  Nation  whatever  his  race  may  be. 

Nor  Is  the  issue  whether  this  great  Na- 
tion suffers  a  diminlshment  in  its  gross 
national  product,  but  whether  the  dig- 
nity and  humanity  of  man  as  man  shall 
be  forever  shackled  to  slavery's  progeny. 

My  bill's  constitutional  foundations 
are  firm.  It  is  supported  by  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  13th  and  14th  amend- 
ments, an  assemblage  of  case  law,  the 
concurrence  of  noted  commentators  on 
the  law,  and  is  consonant  with  the  juris- 
prudential principles  of-  our  legal  herit- 
age. To  my  way  of  thinking,  this  ap- 
proach is  much  more  fitting  and  proper 
because  it  treats  man  as  man.  with  rights 
inherent  in  him  as  a  creature  of  divine 
origin.  The  fact  that  he  has  rights  in 
commerce  is  treated  only  as  incidental 
thereto. 


PUBLIC     ACCOMMODATIONS BEIXr     IN     ST7PPORT 

or  THX  AMENDMENT  PBOPOSZD  BT  SENATOR 
WINSTON  L.  PBOnTT,  RXFtTBLICAN  OF  VEX- 
MONT,   TO   S.    1732 

I.  THE   HITMAN   EIGHT  TO   MOVE  ABOUT 

The  fundamental  right  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  move  freely  and 
easily  from  place  to  place  is  a  right  older 
than  the  Constitution  itself. 

The  wide-open  spaces  of  the  American 
colonies  had  great  appeal  for  English 
subjects  who  were  the  victims  of  restric- 
tions on  freedom  of  movement  in  the 
mother  country. 

Great  imhappiness  and  frustration 
was  caused  by  the  Statute  of  Appren- 
ticeship passed  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign  which  kept  a  man  from  going  to 
a  new  town  where  workmen  were  badly 
needed.  Indeed,  on  the  eve  of  our  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  it  was  said  of 
England: 

[It]  la  often  more  difficult  for  a  poor  man 
to  pass  the  artl^«laJ  boundary  of  a  parish, 
ttutn  an  arm  of  the  s«a  or  a  ridge  of  nigh 
mountains.  (Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations, 
Book  1,  near  the  end  of  ch.  10.) 

Although  freedom  of  movement  was 
universally  recognized  in  the  new  coun- 
try, relatively  little  legislation  was  en- 
acted by  the  colonists  on  this  basic  free- 
dom. One  of  the  more  significant  pro- 
visions was  put  into  the  Massachusetts 
Body  of  Liberties  in  1641: 

Every  man  of  at  within  this  jurisdiction 
ahall  have  free  llbertle,  not  with  standing 
any  cl^Ul  power,  to  remove  both  tiimselfe 
and  his  famllle  at  their  pleasure  out  of  the 


tills  generous  attitude  about  outgoing 
settlers  was  accompanied  by  liberality 
toward  Incoming  persons: 

I)r  any  people  of  other  nations  professing 
th4  true  Christian  religion  shall  flee  to  us 
frotn  the  Tlranny  or  oppression  of  their  per- 
secutors, or  from  famyne,  warres.  or  the  like 
necessary  and  oompulsarle  caiise,  They 
shEtll  be  entertayned  and  succoured  among 
UB.  according  to  that  p>ower  and  prudence 
Oo^  shall  give  us. 

"Vhe  people  of  Rhode  Island,  viewing 
tht  right  to  move  about  freely  as  a  fun- 
dajnental  right,  got  a  clause  inserted  in 
their  charter  which  gave  each  person 
the  lawful  right  "to  passe  and  repasse 
with  f  reedome,  into  and  through  the  rest 
of  the  English  CoUonies,  upon  their  law- 
ful] and  civill  occasions." 

With  or  without  sanction  in  law,  free- 
dotn  of  movement  within  the  Colonies 
wais  nurtured  and  came  into  full  bloom. 

\t  was  given  formal  recognition  in  and 
was  guaranteed  by  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation. The  crystal  clear  language 
of  the  fourth  of  these  articles  clothes 
tht  right  to  pass  freely  from  State  to 
Stite  with  all  those  incidents  which  are 
necessary  to  make  it  a  practical,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  theoretical,  freedom. 
The  language  speaks  for  itself: 

"ilie  better  to  secure  and  perpetuate  mu- 
tual friendship  and  Intercourse  among  the 
people  of  the  different  States  In  this  Union, 
the  free  Inhabitants  of  each  of  these 
States  •  •  •  shall  be  entitled  to  all  priv- 
ileges and  Immunities  of  free  citizens  In  the 
se\^ral  States;  and  the  people  of  each  State 
sh^ll  have  free  Ingress  and  regress  to  and 
frokn  any  other  State,  and  shall  enjoy  there- 
in ^11  the  privileges  of  trade  and  commerce. 

in  exercising  his  free  ingress  and 
egress  to  and  from  other  States,  the  free 
citizen,  under  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tiob,  was  entitled  to  all  privileges  and 
im^nunities  of  free  citizens  in  the  several 
States  and  was  empowered  to  enjoy  all 
th*  privileges  of  trade  and  commerce. 

The  framers  of  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation knew  that  the  right  to  pass 
frgely  from  State  to  State  would  be  an 
enipty  right  if  it  did  not  carry  with  it  as 
an!  inseparable  incident  "all  the  privi- 
legjes  of  trade  and  commerce." 

■Jrhe  traveler,  however  far  he  journeys, 
m^y  need  food,  drink,  and  repose.  The 
in|is  and  other  places  of  public  accom- 
modation of  the  time  were  few  and  far 
between  and  one  of  the  necessary  privi- 
leges of  trade  and  commerce  was  the 
privilege  of  ready  access  to  public  ac- 
commodations. 

Jt  had  been  well  settled  for  himdreds 
of  lyears  prior  to  the  Articles  of  Conf  ed- 
eritlon  that  the  innkeeper  was  absolute- 
ly bound  to  receive  and  serve  persons 
applying  for  food  and  lodging  unless  he 
haid  some  reasonable  groimd  for  refusing 
to  furnish  them.  This  common  law  prin- 
ciple was  recognized  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI,  1422-61,  in  an  anonymous 
ca^,  as  well  as  in  14  Henry  VII,  folio  21. 
in  I  the  case  of  Rex  against  Bishop  of 
Chester. 

The  principle  was  also  upheld  as  the 
law  by  courts  in  many  of  the  several 
Stfites,  including  Delaware,  Virginia, 
Noirtb  Carolina,  and  Alabama. 


The  most  often  cited  case  with  respect 
to  the  common  law  duty  of  innkeepers 
is  Rex  V.  Ivens.  7  Car.  &  P.  213.  which 
states  simply:  "The  Innkeeper  is  not  to 
select  his  guests." 

In  Beale  v.  Posey.  72  Ala.  323,  1882,  the 
Alabama  court  likened  the  innkeeper  to 
the  common  carrier  and  noted  that  "each 
is  engaged  in  public  employment,  bound, 
in  the  absence  of  reasonable  grounds  for 
refusal,  to  serve  all  having  a  necessity 
for  their  services." 

It  is  obvious  that  even  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  a  free  inhabitant  thereof  could 
pass  freely  and  easily  from  State  to  State 
and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and 
commerce. 

Article  IV,  section  2  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, like  article  IV  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  was  designed  to  guard 
the  liberty  of  esuih  citizen  to  travel  un- 
hampered and  unobstructed  throughout 
the  several  States. 

Opinions  of  the  courts  vouchsafe  this 
conclusion.  For  example,  Corfield  v. 
Coryell,  6  Fed.  Cas.  546,  551;  Passenger 
cases.  7  How.  283,  492;  Crandall  v. 
Nevada.  6  Wall.  35,  49;  Paul  v.  Virginia, 
8  WaU.  168.  180;  Ward  v.  Maryland.  12 
Wall.  418.  430;  Slaughter -House  cases. 
16  Wall.  36,  76;  United  States  v.  Wheeler. 
254  U.S.  281.  290,  297;  Truax  v.  Raich. 
239  U.S.  33. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  in  these  words: 

The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  privileges  and  Immunities  of  citizens 
In  the  several  States. 

The  legal  consequences  of  this  provi- 
sion dep)end  first,  on  the  personal  ac>pli- 
cation  of  the  words,  "the  citizens  of  each 
State,"  and,  second,  on  the  rights  en- 
compassed within  the  phrase,  "all  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  citizens." 

The  interpretation  of  the  term  "citi- 
zens of  each  State"  in  article  IV,  section 
2  of  the  Constitution,  was,  in  the  early 
history  of  this  country,  judicially  con- 
sidered only  In  cases  where  the  question 
was:  Can  persons  of  the  Negro  race  be 
citizens  within  the  meaning  of  this 
clause? 

There  were  a  number  of  State  statutes 
prohibiting  the  immigration  of  free  col- 
ored persons — see  references  at  bottom 
of  pase  279,  Hurd,  "Law  of  Freedom  and 
Bondage  in  the  United  States,"  volume 
2 — and  their  validity  was  discussed  in  a 
number  of  cases. 

According  to  the  cases  interpreting 
these  statutes,  it  was  the  unanimous 
view  that  they  would  be  unconstitutional 
were  Negroes  to  be  held  citizens  of  a 
State  within  the  meaning  of  article  IV, 
section  2. 

The  questions  of  the  constitutionality 
of  those  State  laws  which  prohibited  the 
immigration  of  free  colored  persons,  or 
of  those  of  some  seaboard  States  which 
subjected  free  colored  persons  on  board 
vessels,  while  within  their  harbors,  to 
imprisonment,  and  so  forth,  were  never 
brought  before  the  tribunals  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  even  as  late  as  1862. 

In  the  case  of  Dred  Scott  v.  Sanford. 
19  Howard  404.  et  seq.     Chief  Justice 
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Taney,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  held  that  slaves  and  descendants 
of  slaves  were  not  intended  to  be  in- 
cluded under  the  word  "citizens"  in  the 
Constitution  and  could,  therefore,  claim 
none  of  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
that  instrument  provides  for  and  secures 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Basically,  it  was  the  view  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Taney  that  both  the  Congress  and 
the  States  were  without  power  to  make 
the  Negro  a  citizen  within  the  meaning 
of  that  term  in  article  IV.  section  2.  He 
was  of  the  opinion  that  Negroes  were 
not  in  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  "when  they  were  conferring 
special  rights  and  privileges  upon  the 
citizens  of  a  State  in  every  other  part  of 
the  Union" — page  412,  Dred  Scott  deci- 
sion. 

Yet  Taney  did  admit  that  if  colored 
persons  were  entitled  to  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens,  they  would 
be  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  spe- 
cial laws  and  from  the  police  regula- 
tions which  affected  them. 

It  would  give — 


He  said — 

to  persons  of  the  Negro  race,  who  were  rec- 
ognized as  citizens  in  any  one  State  of  the 
Union,  the  right  to  enter  every  other  State 
whenever  they  pleased,  singly  or  in  com- 
panies, without  pass  or  passport,  and  without 
obstruction,  to  sojourn  there  as  long  as  they 
pleased,  to  go  where  they  pleased  at  every 
hour  of  the  day  or  night  without  molesta- 
tion. 

Although  Taney  erred  in  deciding 
what  persons  were  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  article  IV.  section  2  of  the 
Constitution,  he  was  correct  in  assessing 
the  broad  scope  of  this  provision. 

This  is  brought  sharply  to  focus  in  his 
dissenting  opinion  In  the  Passenger 
Cases.  7  Howard.  283.  492: 

We  are  all  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
and  as  members  of  the  same  community 
must  have  the  right  to  pass  and  repass 
through  every  part  of  it  without  interrup- 
tion, as  freely  as  in  o\ir  own  States. 

The  right  to  travel  as  seen  by  Taney 
was  the  right  to  move  with  freedom  both 
between  and  within  the  several  States. 

Justice  Curtis  in  the  Dred  Scott  case 
took  sharp  issue  with  the  views  of  Chief 
Justice  Taney.  On  pages  573  and  574  of 
the  decision,  he  pointed  out  that  the  con- 
stitutional law  of  several  of  the  States 
made  Negroes  citizens  of  such  States  at 
the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation.  He  goes  on  to  dis- 
cuss events  that  took  place  when  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  were  under 
consideration  by  the  Congress,  and  he 
has  this  to  say: 

The  fourth  of  the  fundamental  articles  of 
the  Confederation  was  as  follows:  "The  free 
Inhabitants  of  each  of  these  States,  paupers, 
vagabonds,  and  fugitives  from  justice,  ex- 
cepted, shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  free  citizens  In  the  several 
States." 

The  fact  that  free  persons  of  color  were 
citizens  of  some  of  the  several  States,  and 
the  consequence,  that  this  fourth  article  of 
the  Confederation  would  have  the  effect  to 
confer  on  such  persons  the  privileges  and 
Immunities  of  general  citizenship,  were  not 
only    known    to    those    who    framed    and 


adopted  those  articles,  but  the  evidence  is 
decisive,  that  the  fourth  article  was  intended 
to  have  that  effect,  and  that  more  restricted 
language,  which  would  have  excluded  such 
persons,  was  deliberately  and  purposely  re- 
jected. 

On  the  25th  of  June  1778,  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  being  under  consideration  by 
the  Congress,  the  delegates  from  South  Caro- 
lina moved  to  amend  this  fourth  article,  by 
inserting  after  the  word  "free,"  and  before 
the  word  "Inhabitants,"  the  word  "white."  so 
that  the  privileges  and  Immunities  of  general 
citizenship  would  be  secured  only  to  white 
persons.  Two  States  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment, eight  States  against  It,  and  the  vote 
of  one  State  was  divided.  The  language  of 
the  article  stood  unchanged;  and  both  by  its 
terms  of  inclusion,  "free  Inhabitants."  and 
the  strong  Implication  from  Its  terms  of 
exclusion,  "paupers,  vagabonds,  and  fugitives 
from  Justice."  who  alone  were  excepted.  It  is 
clear  that,  under  the  Confederation,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
free  colored  persons  of  African  descent  might 
be.  and  by  reason  of  their  citizenship  In 
certain  States,  were  entitled  to  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  general  citizenship  of  the 
United  States. 

While  Justices  Taney  and  Curtis  diff- 
ered in  their  interpretation  of  the  words 
"the  citizens  of  each  State."  in  article 
TV  of  the  Constitution,  they  were  not 
at  odds  on  the  rights  encompassed  with- 
in the  phrase,  "all  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  citizens." 

There  remains  then  to  ask  whether 
the  right  of  free  movement  was  an  inci- 
dent of  State  citizenship  or  of  national 
citizenship  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
14th  amendment  in  1868. 

Certainly.  In  the  earlier  cases  there  are 
statements  suggesting  that  the  right  to 
move  about  freely  is  an  incident  of  State 
citizenship,  guarded  against  discrimina- 
tory State  action  by  article  IV,  section 
2,  of  the  Constitution.  See:  Corfield  v. 
Coryell.  4  Wash.  C.C.  371,  381,  Paul  v. 
Virginia,  8  Wall.  168,  180;  Ward  v.  Mary- 
land, 12  WaU.  418.  430;  United  States  v. 
Wheeler,  254  UJ5.  281,  298. 

According  to  the  dicta  of  those  cases, 
a  State  could  not  hinder  the  free  move- 
ment of  persons  who  were  not  residents 
of  that  State.  This  Is  true  because  the 
fourth  article  forbids  a  State  to  dis- 
criminate against  citizens  of  otherStates 
in  favor  of  its  own.  ""^ 

What  happens,  however,  if  a  State 
imposes  restrictions  on  freedom  of  move- 
ment which  apply  alike  to  both  residents 
and  nonresidents?  This  question  arose 
in  the  case  of  Crandall  v.  Nevada.  6  Wal- 
lace 35,  which  was  decided  in  1867  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  the  14th  amendment. 
The  Legjjslature  of  Nevada  enacted  that 
"there  shall  be  levied  and  collected  a 
capitation  tax  of  $1  upon  every  person 
leaving  the  State  by  smy  railroad,  stage- 
coach, or  other  vehicle  engaged  or  em- 
ployed in  the  business  of  transF>ortlng 
passengers  for  hire,"  and  that  the  pro- 
prietors, owners,  and  corporations  so  en- 
gaged should  pay  the  said  tax  of  $1  for 
each  and  every  person  so  conveyed  or 
transported  from  the  State. 

Crandall,  who  was  employed  by  a  stage 
company,  refused  to  pay  the  tax.  He 
was  arrested  and  convicted.  From  the 
highest  court  of  Nevada,  he  appealed  on 
the  ground  that  the  State  law  violated 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  struck  down  the 
State  tax  Imposed  upon  "every  person 
leaving  the  State." 

Mr.  Justice  Miller,  in  writing  the  opin- 
ion, did  not  rely  upon  article  IV,  section 
2.  Indeed,  he  could  not  so  rely  because 
the  State  statute  applied  to  both  citizens 
and  noncitizens. 

The  reach  of  the  Crandall  case  is  at 
once  long  and  significant.  Its  holding 
meant  that  freedom  of  movement  was 
not  a  freedom  protected  solely  by  article 
rv,  section  2.  It  meant  as  well  that  a 
State  may  not  restrict  the  locomotion  of 
its  own  citizens. 

Crandall  had,  too,  an  even  greater  sig- 
nification because  it  held  that  the  right 
to  move  anywhere  in  the  land  without 
impediment  was  a  right  of  national  citi- 
zenship. The  right  was  seen  as  essential 
to  the  national  character  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  was  no  less  real  because  it  was 
implied  rather  than  expressly  stated. 

Nowhere  in  the  Crandall  opinion  is  it 
said  that  the  right  of  free  movement  is 
a  right  of  State  citizenship  safeguarded 
only  by  article  IV,  section  2.  The  right 
secured  in  this  case  was  a  right  of  na- 
tional citizenship,  finding  its  origin  in 
the  "implied  guarantees"  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

This  view  of  the  Crandall  case  is  re- 
afllrmed  in  the  Slaughter-House  cases,  16 
Wallace  at  pages  75-79. 

What  then  may  Congress  do  to  shield 
the  liberty  of  transit  which  Mr.  Justice 
Miller  declared  to  be  "protected  by  im- 
plied guarantees"  of  the  Constitution? 

We  find  our  answer  in  the  "necessary 
and  proper"  clause  of  article  I,  section  8 
of  the  fundamental  charter,  as  eluci- 
dated by  Marshall's  classic  opinion  in 
McCulloch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheaton  316: 

Let  the  end  be  legitimate — 

he  wrote —  » 

let  it  be  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  all  means  which  are  appropriate, 
which  are  plainly  adapted  to  that  end.  which 
are  not  prohibited,  but  consist  with  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  are  consti- 
tutional. 

Indeed,  it  has  been  uniformly  held 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  the 
power,  whether  expressly  given  or  not,  to 
secure  and  protect  rights  conferred  or 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  United 
States  V.  Reese,  92  UJS.  214;  Straxuier  v. 
W.  Va..  100  UJ5.  303. 

In  using  such  power.  Congress  can 
enact  laws  for  the  protection  of  citizens 
both  as  against  the  States  and  individ- 
uals in  the  States. 

In  the  clear  language  of  Mr.  Justice 
Burton: 

Cases  holding  that  those  clauses  [of  the 
14th  amendment]  are  directed  only  at  State 
action  are  not  authority  for  the  contention 
that  Congress  may  not  pass  laws  supporting 
rights  which  exist  apart  from  the  14th 
amendment.  (Collins  v.  Hardyman,  341  U.S. 
664,  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Bur- 
ton with  whom  Mr.  Justice  Black  and  Mr. 
Douglas  concur.) 

Since  there  is  a  right  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  to  pass  freely  through- 
out this  broad  land  of  ours,  it  must  be 
seen  as  a  right  in  full  measure  and  not 
as  a  right  in  vacuo.    In  the  words  of 
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Mr.  Justice  Field,  who  spoke  for  the 
Supreme  Coxirt  in  Cummings  against 
Missouri: 

The  Ckjnatltutlon  deals  with  subatance,  not 
shadows. 

We  come  now  to  the  query:  Does  the 
vitality  of  liberty  of  transit,  a  liberty  of 
national  citizenship,  ebb  and  flow  with 
every  whim  of  the  State  and  every 
caprice  and  bias  of  the  lunchcounter 
proprietor? 

Or  to  put  it  another  way,  is  freedom 
of  movement  an  elusive  and  ephemeral 
thing  whose  Journeys  end  is  reached 
when  the  citizen  traveler  is  hungry  and 
cannot  purchase  food  or  is  weary  and 
can  find  no  repose? 

Certainly  the  right  of  locomotion,  on 
Main  Street  and  on  the  great  highways 
of  the  Nation,  carries  with  it  the  right 
to  secure  the  sustenance  and  sleep  upon 
which  further  locomotion  may  depend. 
If  liberty  of  transit  means  less  than  that, 
then  It  •ns  only  a  promise  to  the  ear  to 
be  broken  to  the  hope,  a  teasing  illusion 
like  a  munificent  bequest  in  a  pauper's 
win." 

n.  TH«  THIHlKtWrH  AMKIfDMEirT  AWD  TUB 

powm  or  coiTGSXss 

I  have  shown  that  before  and  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as 
originally  adopted.  It  was  the  right  of 
each  citizen  to  pass  freely  from  place  to 
place  and  to  enjoy  as  an  attribute  of  that 
right  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  ex- 
amine the  13th  amendment  and  to  de- 
termine whether  consistent  with  its 
spirit  and  scope.  Congress  may  pass  a 
valid  law  to  prevent  discrimination  or 
segregation  in  public  accommodations 
where  such  discrimination  or  segregation 
is  a  vestige  or  historical  outgrowth  of 
slavery. 

In  construing  this  constitutional  pro- 
vision, let  us  follow  the  precept  of  Ex- 
Parte  Bain,  121  VS.  1,  12.  that  "it  is 
never  to  be  forgotten  that,  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  language  of  the  Consti- 
tution, as  indeed  in  all  other  instances 
where  construction  becomes  necessary, 
we  are  to  place  ourselves  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  condition  of  the  men  who 
framed  that  instrument." 

The  safest  rule  of  interpretation  will 
be  foimd  to  be  to  look  to  the  nature  and 
objects  of  the  particular  powers,  duties, 
and  rights,  "with  all  lights  and  aids  of 
contemporary  history" — Priggs  v.  Com., 
16  Peters  60. 

So  then  shall  we  proceed  to  consider 
the  state  of  things  which  existed  before 
and  at  the  time  the  13th  amendment  was 
adopted,  the  mischiefs  complained  of  or 
apprehended,  and  the  remedy  intended 
to  be  provided  for  existing  or  anticipated 
evils. 

When  the  Civil  War  erupted,  slavery 
of  the  African  race  existed  in  15  States 
of  the  Union.  The  legal  code  fettering 
persons  in  that  condition  was  everjrwhere 
harsh  and  severe.  U.S.  v.  Rhodes,  27 
Fed.  Cas.  p.  793.  A  distinguished  writer 
said: 

They  cannot  take  property  by  descent  or 
purchase;  and  all  they  And  and  all  they  own 
belongs  to  their  master.  They  cannot  make 
contracts,  and  they  are  deprived  of  civil 
rights.     They  are  assets  for  the  payment  of 


debts,  and  cannot  be  emancipated  by  will  or 
otherwise  to  the  prejudice  ol  creditors  (3 
Keqt.  Comm.  281.  282) . 

Indeed,  it  was  held  In  South  Carolina 
that  an  indictment  would  not  lie  for  the 
homicide  of  a  slave  unless  a  statute  so 
directed.  State  v.  Fleming  (1847)  2 
Str0bhart's  R..  464. 

Bizarre  and  cruel  punishments  were 
an  accepted  fact.  In  Maryland,  slaves 
could  have  their  ears  cropped  on  order  of 
a  justice,  and  in  another  State,  rewards 
wene  given  for  the  scalps  of  fugitive  Ne- 
groes— the  former  was  made  possible  in 
Maryland  by  an  act  of  1723.  the  latter 
by  $  South  Carolina  act  of  1740  "for  the 
bet^r  ordering  and  governing  Negroes 
and  other  slaves  in  this  province." 

ithe  eminent  Kent,  cited  previously. 
telli  us  that  colored  persons  who  tried 
to  imte  or  to  read  the  Scriptures  could 
be  punished  by  flogging.  I  quote  him 
in  i^art: 

la  Georgia,  by  an  act  of  1829.  no  person 
la  permitted  to  teach  a  slave,  a  Negro,  or 
a  free  person  of  color  to  read  or  write.  So 
In  Virginia,  by  a  statute  of  1830,  meetings 
of  |ree  Negroes  to  learn  reading  or  writing 
are  unlawful,  and  subject  them  to  corporal 
pundshment;  and  it  la  unlawful  for  white 
persona  to  assemble  with  free  Negroes  or 
slaves  to  teach  them  to  read  or  write.  The 
prohibitory  act  of  the  leglslatxire  of  Alabama 
passed  at  the  session  of  1831-32,  relative  to 
the  instruction  to  be  given  to  the  slaves 
or  free  colored  population,  or  exhortation, 
or  preaching  to  them,  or  any  mischievous 
influence  attempted  to  be  exerted  over  them, 
Is  aufflclently  penal.  Laws  of  similar  Im- 
port are  presumed  to  exist  In  the  other 
sla^eholding  States,  but  In  Louisiana  the 
law  on  the  subject  Is  armed  with  tenfold 
severity.  It  not  only  forbids  any  person 
teaching  slaves  to  read  or  write,  but  It  de- 
clares that  any  person  using  language  In 
any*  public  discourse  from  the  bar.  bench. 
State,  or  pulpit,  or  any  other  place,  or  In 
any  private  conversation,  or  making  use  of 
any  sign  or  actions  having  a  tendency  to 
produce  discontent  among  the  free  colored 
population  or  Insubordination  among  the 
slavtes.  or  who  shall  be  knowingly  Instru- 
meatal  in  bringing  Into  the  State  any  paper, 
book,  or  pamphlet  having  a  like  tendency, 
shall,  on  conviction,  be  punishable  with 
imprisonment  or  death,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court. 

'those  who  now  hold  that  slavery 
meant  only  a  "condition  of  enforced 
compulsory  service  of  one  to  another" 
hate  turned  their  eyes  from  history  and 
thgir  hearts  from  human  rights. 

A  truer  estimate  of  slavery's  scope  was 
poasible  for  judges  at  the  time  than  dis- 
torting distance  Is  likely  to  vouchsafe. 

In  the  Dred  Scott  case.  Mr.  Justice 
Curtis  gives  us  such  an  estimate: 

The  status  of  slavery  embraces  every  con- 
dition, from  that  in  which  the  slave 
is  Mnown  to  the  law  simply  as  a  chattel  with 
no  bivU  rights,  to  that  in  which  he  Is  recog- 
nize as  a  person  for  all  purposes,  save  the 
compulsory  power  of  directing  and  receiving 
the  fruits  of  his  labor.  Scott  v.  Sanford,  19 
Howard  393,  623  et  seq. 

Involuntary  servitude,  then,  is  not 
synonymous  with  slavery.  Rather  it  is 
only  one  of  its  conditions.  That  more 
th^n  involuntary  servitude  is  abolished 
by  the  13th  amendment  is  obvious  from 
reading  its  provisions. 

SECTION  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involun- 
tary servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for 
crime    whereof    the    party    shall    have    been 


duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United 
States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  Juris* 
diction. 

Sec.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

The  black  codes  of  the  first  half  of 
the  19th  century  are  Indeed  a  guide  to 
what  slavery  was  all  about  and  to  what 
the  13th  amendment  was  designed  to 
abolish. 

I  have  made  an  extensive  survey  of  the 
State  laws  in  existence  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 1865,  when  ratification  of  the  13th 
amendment  was  proclaimed.  In  areas 
where  slavery  subsisted,  all  States  had  on 
their  books  statutes  restrictive  and  op- 
pressive of  the  Negro — both  slave  and 
free — for  a  complete  and  detailed  anal- 
ysis of  these  black  codes,  an  excellent 
study  is  "The  Law  of  Freedom  and  Bond- 
age in  the  United  States,"  by  John  Cod- 
man  Hurd,  Little  Brown  tt  Co.,  Boston, 
1862. 

Especially  limited  was  the  free  mobility 
of  the  slave  and  even  the  free  Negro.  He 
could  not  ride  horseback  or  leave  the 
plantation  of  his  master  without  per- 
mission duly  signed.  He  was  prohibited 
from  assembling  to  learn,  and  whites 
were  prohibited  from  teaching  him. 

Here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
slave  had  a  10  o'clock  curfew  and  could 
not  frequent  the  Capitol  square  without 
business  to  perform.  The  free  Negro 
could  not  settle  where  he  pleased  due  to 
laws  which  would  return  him  to  slavery 
or  make  it  financially  prohibitive  to 
stay. 

In  Virginia,  a  free  Negro  or  a  slave  was 
prohibited  from  going  at  large,  and  free 
Negroes  could  not  immigrate  into  the 
State. 

In  Kentucky  a  slave  could  not  work  f 
hire. 

Maryland  prevented  not  only  slaves 
but  also  free  Negroes  from  using  boats 
for  purposes  other  than  that  of  the  mas- 
ter on  the  Potomac  River. 

In  North  Carcdina,  a  slave  could  not 
own  or  attempt  to  sell  cattle. 

In  Missouri,  Negroes  meeting  to  hold 
Instruction — going  to  school — was  an  un- 
lawful assemblage. 

And,  these  "black  codes"  were  not  con- 
fined solely  to  the  States  of  the  South. 

The  District  of  Columbia  provided  for 
40  lashes  for  any  meeting  of  Negroes  at 
night. 

The  common  law  made  no  distinction 
on  account  of  race  or  color;  and  slavery, 
being  contrary  to  natural  right,  was  de- 
veloped only  by  State  and  local  law. 
Whatever  conditions  shall  attend  the 
status  of  slavery  must  depend  on  the  law 
which  creates  and  upholds  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Curtis  Informs  us: 

Not  only  may  the  status  of  slavery  be 
created  and  measured  by  (State  and  local) 
law.  but  the  ri^ts.  powers,  and  obligations, 
which  grow  out  of  that  status,  mxist  be  de- 
fined, protected,  and  enforced  by  such  laws. 

If  then  the  status  of  slavery  may  be 
measured  by  State  and  local  law,  it  would 
ser-ve  us  well  to  examine  that  law  in 
order  to  determine  what  rights  slaves 
had  in  respect  of  the  facilities  of  public 
accommodations. 

Under  the  laws  of  Georgia,  white  per- 
sons were  prohibited  from  selling  pro- 
visions or  any  other  commodities  to  any 
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slave  unless  the  slave  could  produce  a 
ticket  from  liis  or  her  owner,  manager, 
or  employer.  This  was  by  reason  of  a 
statute  enacted  in  1765. 

In  South  Carolina,  peddlers  were  for- 
bidden to  deal  with  slaves.  Any  slave 
could  not  be  absent  from  home  without 
a  ticket  or  purchase  any  commodity 
without  a  ticket  from  his  master.  Slaves 
without  tickets  could  be  seized  and  pun- 
ished by  any  white  person. 

Tennessee  prohibited  trading  with 
slaves,  and  North  Carolina  even  pre- 
vented slaves  from  trading  with  free 
Negroes. 

In  Arkansas,  tavern  keepers  and  other 
managers  of  public  accommodations  were 
not  permitted  to  sell  liquor  and  other 
commodities  to  slaves. 

These  and  numerous  other  examples 
of  laws  restricting  the  Negro  in  his  use 
of  public  accommodations  were  part  and 
parcel  of  the  institution  of  slavery;  and 
as  Mr.  Justice  Curtis  said,  that  institu- 
tion may  be  measured  by  the  statutes 
which  created  and  protected  It. 

Slaves  were  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  protected 
from  the  grossest  outrages  by  the  whites. 
Justice  was  not  for  them.  The  charities  and 
rights  of  the  domestic  relations  had  no  legal 
existence  among  them.  The  shadow  of  the 
evU  fell  upon  the  free  blacks.  They  had  but 
few  civil  and  no  political  rights  in  the  slave 
States.  Many  of  the  badges  of  the  bond- 
man's degradation  were  fastened  upon  them. 
Their  condition,  like  his,  though  not  so  bad, 
was  helpless  and  hopeless.  V.S.  v.  Rhodes, 
27  Fed.  cases,  793. 

Here,  then.  Is  the  state  of  law  and 
here  the  state  of  things  which  existed 
before  and  at  the  time  the  13th  amend- 
ment was  fulopted.  We  have  reviewed 
the  mischiefs  complained  of  and  we  shall 
later  look  at  the  remedy  Intended  to  be 
provided  for  these  evils. 

Throughout  the  Civil  War,  Negroes 
had  shown  great  sympathy  with  the 
Union  cause.  By  the  time  it  was  ended, 
200,000  had  become  soldiers  In  the  Union 
armies.  The  colored  race  hsid  strong 
claims  upon  the  justice  and  generosity 
of  the  Nation.  Immense  considerations 
of  policy,  decency,  and  right  were  added 
factors. 

The  simple  abolition  of  Involimtary 
servitude,  "leaving — antislave — laws  and 
this  exclusive  power  of  the  States  over 
the  emancipated  in  force,  would  have 
been  a  phantom  of  delusion."  Legisla- 
tive burdens  on  the  Nggro  would  have 
been  exacerbated. 

Under  the  guise  of  police  and  other  regru- 
latlons,  slavery  would  have  been  in  effect 
restored,  perhaps  in  a  worse  form,  and  the 
gift  of  freedom  would  have  been  a  curse 
Instead  of  a  blessing  to  those  intended  to  be 
benefited.     U.S.  v.  Rhodes,  27  Fed.  cases  794. 

Thus  far  we  have  endeavored  "to  place 
ourselves  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
condition. of  the  men  who  framed  the 
13th  amendment,"  using  the  lights  and 
aids  of  contemporary  history. 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  has  rele- 
gated that  amendment  to  a  position  of 
insignificance,  indicating  that  it  did 
nothing  more  than  to  abolish  the  owner- 
ship of  one  man  by  another,  such  a  view 
does  not  square  with  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  13  th  article. 

Few,  If  any,  of  the  judges  who  have 
given  the  amendment  a  limited  scope 


have  thought  it  worth  while  to  review 
the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  which 
proposed  It  In  order  to  determine  what 
It  was  that  they  were  seeking  to  accom- 
plish. 

There  is  hardly  a  question  raised  as  to  the 
true  meaning  of  a  provision  of  the  old,  origi- 
nal Constitution  that  resort  has  not  had  to 
Elliott's  debates,  to  ascertain  what  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  instrument  declared  at  the  time 
that  they  Intended  to  accomplish.  (Roy all, 
4  So.  L.  Rev.   (N.S.)    658,  663   (1879).) 

My  study  of  the  unhappy  events  that 
led  up  to  the  13th  amendment,  and  the 

ffiatements  of  those  who  spKjnsored  and 
avored,  as  well  as  those  who  objected  to 
its  submission  and  passage,  convinces 
me  that  one  of  the  chief  objects  that  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment  were  in- 
tended to  accomplish  was  to  establish 
freedom  and  to  protect  all  men.  black 
and  white,  bond  and  free,  fully  and 
equally,  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  es- 
sential rights  which  inhere  in  and  con- 
stitute that  freedom. 

It  may  be  that  the  Civil  War  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  courage  of  the 
Congressmen  who  brought  about  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment;  but  it  was 
the  amendment  itself,  and  not  the  war 
to  which  the  Negro  both  slave  and  free 
might  look  for  the  assurances  he  needed 
that,  as  a  man  with  dignity,  he  would 
now  be  afforded  the  dignity  of  man. 

Senator  Tnmibull,  of  Illinois,  the 
leader  of  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  left  no  doubt  about  it. 
As  he  saw  it.  the  task  of  Congress  was 
"to  abolish  slavery,  not  only  in  name  but 
in  fact."  Because  "it  is  idle  to  say  that 
a  man  is  free  who  cannot  go  and  come  at 
pleasure,  who  cannot  buy  and  sell,  who 
cannot  enforce  his  rights,"  Congress 
must  "give  effect  to  the  provision  mak- 
ing all  persons  free—Congressional 
Globe,  39th  Congress,  1st  session,  page 
43,  1865. 

Note  with  care  that  Trumbull  saw  in 
the  emancipating  amendment  congres- 
sional power  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
Negro  to  come  and  go,  to  buy  and  sell. 
He  did  not  conceive  the  right  to  be  so 
narrow  as  to  exclude  the  privilege  of 
access,  on  an  equal  basis  with  whites.  In 
the  use  of  public  accommodations. 

The  indictment  of  the  slavery  the  13th 
amendment  was  intended  to  abolish  was 
dramatically  set  forth  by  Henry  Wilson, 
an  eloquent  abolitionist  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.    Wilson  declared: 

If  this  amendment  shall  be  incorporated 
by  the  will  of  the  nation  into  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  It  will  obliterate 
the  last  lingering  vestiges  of  the  slave  sys- 
tem; chattellzing,  degrading  and  bloody 
codes;  its  dark,  malignant  barbarizing  spirit. 

The  object  of  the  amendment,  then, 
was  to  do  away  with  all  vestiges  of  the 
Institution  of  slavery  and  not  simply  to 
abolish  but  one  of  its  conditions. 

That  the  opponents  of  the  amendment 
In  Congress  recognized  this  Intention  Is 
clear  from  the  statements  of  Representa- 
tive William  S.  Holman,  of  Indiana,  an 
ardent  foe  of  the  amendment: 

The  amendment  confers  on  Congress  the 
power  to  invade  any  State  to  enforce  the 
freedom  of  the  African  In  war  or  peace. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  all  that?  Is  freedom 
the  simple  exemption  from  personal  servi- 


tude? No,  sir;  mere  exemption  from  servi- 
tude is  a  miserable  idea  of  freedom.  (Con- 
gressional Globe,  38th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  page 
2692.) 

Other  opponents  knew  perfectly  well 
that  the  13th  amendment  had  within  It 
the  means  by  which  the  slave  would  be 
free  In  every  sense  of  that  term. 

Specifically,  one  opponent  of  the  13th 
amendment,  Anson  Herrick,  of  New 
York,  contended  that  with  the  13th 
amendment — 

The  slavery  issue  •  •  •  is  legitimately 
merged  in  the  higher  issue  of  the  right  of  the 
States  to  control  their  domestic  affairs. 
(Congressional  Globe,  38th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p. 

2615.) 

Perhaps  more  succinctly,  and  more 
clearly,  Robert  Mallory,  of  Kentucky,  a 
bitter  opponent  of  the  amendment,  con- 
cluded: 

You  propose  to  leave  them — the  emanci- 
pated Negro — where  they  are  freed,  and  pro- 
tect them  in  their  right  to  renmin  there. 
You  do  not  intend,  however,  to  leave  them 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  those  States.  You 
propose  by  a  most  fiagrant  violation  of  their 
rights  to  hold  the  control  of  this  large  class 
In  these  various  States  in  your  own  hands. 
(Congressional  Globe,  38th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
pp.  2982-2983.) 

One  by  one  the  opponents  of  the  13th 
amendment  made  eloquent  declamations 
about  its  sweeping  scope.  They  partic- 
ularized their  fears  and  apprehensions 
and  viewed  the  measure  as  utterly  revo- 
lutionary. 

Fernando  Wood,  Democrat,  of  New 
York  thought  the  new  article  would  sub- 
vert the  whole  constitutional  system. 

The  remarks  of  Representative  Kelley, 
of  Pennsylvania,  did  nothing  to  quiet  the 
fears  of  those  who  felt  the  amendment 
represented  a  great  extension  of  the 
power  of  the  Central  Government. 
Kelley  had  this  to  say: 

This  proposed  amendment  Is  designed 
•  •  •  to  accomplish  the  very  purpose  with 
which  they  charged  us  in  the  beginning, 
namely,  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States  and  the  political  and  social  elevation 
of  Negroes  to  all  the  rights  of  white  men. 
(Congressional  Globe,  38th  Cong.,  1st  sess 
p.  2987.) 

From  all  this,  are  we  to  conclude  that 
there  is  no  end  to  the  authority  of  the 
Congress  under  the  13th  amendment? 
The  Democrats  in  Congress  also  feared 
that  the  13th  amendment  clothed  the 
Congress  with  limitless  power  to  inter- 
fere with  the  administration  of  justice 
and  law  within  the  States.  Not  so,  said 
Representative  Joseph  Grinnell,  of 
Iowa.  He  Insisted  that  the  lunendment 
did  not  Include  poUtlcal  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  Negro.  Natural  rights,  to 
Which  the  amendment  speaks,  is  one 
thing  but  political  franchises  are  quite 
another.  The  right  to  vote  Is  not  a 
natural  right,  not  a  right  of  citizenship. 

If— 

Said  Grinnell— 
political  rights  must  necessary  follow  the 
possession  of  personal  liberty,  then  all  but 
male  citizens  in  our  country  are  slaves.  (39 
California  Law  Review,  181,  ten  Broek  "The 
13th  Amendment,"  Congressional  Globe,  38tb 
Cong.  2d  sess..  302  (1865).) 

What  the  13th  amendment  actually 
meant  is  perhaps  best  determined  from 
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the  debates  and  speeches  of  Senator 
Lyman  TnrmbulL  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  precisely 
what  that  amendment  actually  means: 
It  recognlaea  in  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  the  right  to  freedom,  to  the  exer- 
cise of  natwtJ  rights  of  man  which  exist 
independently  from  the  adoption  even  of 
the  Constitution  itself,  and  It  provides  to 
the  Congress  the  Implements  necessary 
to  guarantee  and  to  enforce  these  special 
rights  for  any  aggrieved  IndividiiaL 

In  a  word,  the  paramount  purpose  of 
article  •^trn  was  to  abolish  slavery  and  to 
secure  for  men  those  rights  which  slavery 
denied. 

Among  those  rights  which  slavery 
denied  the  Negro  was  the  right  to  buy  a 
meal,  a  loaf  of  bread,  or  even  a  hoe  in 
the  accommodation  of  his  choice. 

Senator  William  Stewart,  moderate 
from  Nevada,  said  that  after  the  13th 
antendment  Congress  could  forever  more 
guarantee  the  freedman  "a  chance  to 
live,  a  chance  to  hold  property,  a  chance 
to  enjoy  his  dvll  rights,  a  chance  to  rise 
In  the  scale  of  humanity,  a  chance  to  be 
a  man" 

We  luive  given  him  freedom — 

He  said— 
and  that  implies  that  he  shall  have  all  the 
clvtl  rights  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of 
that  freedom. 

Observe  the  use  of  the  word  "alL"  It 
Is  found  again  in  the  remarks  of  Senator 
Henry  S.  Lane,  from  Indiana,  who  ar- 
gued: 

They — the  Negroes — are  free  by  the  con- 
stitutional amendment,  and  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  •  •  •  of  other  free  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

He  declared  that  it  is  the  especial  duty 
of  Congress  by  the  second  section  of 
that  amendment,  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation to  carry  out  that  emancipation. 
Senator  Lane  continued  In  this  vein: 
If  that  second  section  were  not  embraced 
tn  the  amendment  at  all  yotir  duty  would  be 
as  strong,  the  duty  would  be  paramount,  to 
protect  them  In  all  rights  as  free  and  manu- 
mitted people. 

Senator  John  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  main- 
tained that  the  amendment  would  pro- 
tect "the  right  to  go  anywhere  within  the 
United  States"  and  gave  Congress  "the 
power  to  secure  all  rights  of  freedom 
by  appropriate  legislation." 

The  slavery  which  was  within  the 
scope  of  the  13th  article  moved  way  be- 
yond the  personal  burden  of  the  slaves 
and  the  characteristics  of  immediate 
bondage.  Congressional  debates  reiter- 
ated what  the  history  of  the  abolition 
drive  had  already  made  unmistakably 
clear.  The  free  colored  person.  South 
and  North,  was  only  little  less  oppressed, 
imposed  upon  and  restricted  than  his 
enslaved  brethren.  He  was  bowed  by 
the  weight  of  all  the  incidents,  burdens, 
and  badges  of  slavery  save  only  one,  the 
condition  of  compulsory  labor.  The 
groit  crusade  had  as  its  object  the  free- 
dom of  the  so-called  free  Negro  as  well 
as  that  of  the  "hapless  bondman"  and 
the  liberty  of  both  was  intended  to  be 
secured  by  the  13th  amendment — the 
Work  of  tenBroek  previously  cited,  at 
page  179. 


The  liberty  which  the  13th  article 
would  bring  into  being  was  itemized 
tlmei  and  time  again  in  the  congres- 
slOQSl  debates.  According  to  the  men  in 
Congress  at  that  time  the  amendment 
would  "convert  into  a  man  that  which 
the  Jaw  had  declared  to  be  a  chattel." 
It  would  "bring  the  ConstituUon  into 
avowed  harmony  with  the  Declaration 
of  independence."  It  would  "secure  to 
the  Oppressed  slave  his  natural  and  God- 
givet  rights."  "the  rights  of  mankind." 
The  amendment  would  signify  that  the 
"rights  of  mankind  without  regard  to 
color  or  race  are  respected  and  pro- 
tect^." 

Let  us  turn  again  to  the  actual  text 
of  tHe  13th  amendment: 

Se^on  1.  Neither  Slavery  nor  involun- 
tary'servltude,  except  as  a  punishment  for 
crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted,  shaU  exist  within  the  United 
8tat#8.  or  any  place  subject  to  their  Jurisdic- 
tion h 

Sec.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  en- 
force this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

That  the  first  clause  of  the  13th 
amendment  was  self-executing  presents 
no  problem  to  any  man  who  can  read. 
Without  any  other  provision  than  this 
section.  Congress  would  have  had  au- 
thority to  give  complete  effect  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  thereby  decreed.  It 
would  have  been  authorized  to  put  in 
requisition  the  executive  and  judicial, 
as  well  as  the  legislative  power,  with  all 
the  lenergy  needed  for  that  purpose. 
Irt  the  words  of  Judge  Swayne: 
T%e  second  section  of  the  amendment  was 
addod  out  of  abundant  caution.  It  author- 
izes Congress  to  select,  from  time  to  time, 
the  Ineans  that  might  be  deemed  appropriate 
to  ttie  end  (U.S.  v.  Rhodes,  27  Fed.  Cases, 
793  )|. 

I^e  second  section  was  intended  to 
givd  expressly  to  Congress  the  power  to 
bestow  "practical  freedom"  upon  the 
Negfo  and  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
or  davll  upon  the  subject. 

Judge  Swayne  declared  thac  the  results 
have  shown  the  wisdom  of  this  action: 

Alpmost  slmultaneoxisly  with  the  adoption 
of  tjhe  amendment,  a  coxirse  of  legislative 
oppression  was  begun  and  the  Black  Codes. 
cusfloDM  and  practices  of  the  late  19th  cen- 
turJI  became  as  harsh  and  severe  as  those 
slavto  codes  of  the  18th  and  early  19th  cen- 
turies. 

At  least  two  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  In  opinions  delivered  at 
circuit  before  the  post-Civil  War  reaction 
had  set  in,  took  the  view  that  the  13th 
amendment  was  broad  In  scope  and  car- 
ried with  It  ample  authority  to  undo  the 
continued  oppression  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple-t-Justice  Swayne  in  United  States  v. 
Rhodes.  27  Fed.  cases  785;  Chief  Justice 
Chase  In  matter  of  Elizabeth  Turner,  1 
Abb.  85  (TJS.  1867).  The  Rhodes  case 
involved  the  right  of  a  Negro  to  testify 
agaiinst  a  white  man  in  the  courts  of 
Kentucky,  denied  by  the  laws  of  that 
State.  In  the  Turner  case,  the  Chief 
Justice  struck  down  under  the  "full  and 
equal  benefit  of  the  laws"  provision  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act,  a  Maryland  system 
for  apprenticing  freed  Negro  children  to 
their  former  masters  under  conditions 
mof  e  rigorous  thsui  those  applied  to  other 
appjrentlces.     See  also  Smith  v.  Moody, 


26  Ind.  299.  306  (1866) ;  People  v.  Wash' 
ington,  36  Cal.  658  (1869) . 

It  was  a  Supreme  Court  nearly  two 
decades  removed  from  the  institution  of 
slavery  that  shafted  the  heart  of  the  13th 
amendment  in  the  civil  rights  cases. 

It  was  a  court  that,  save  Harlan,  paid 
no  heed  to  the  legislative  history  of  that 
amendment,  a  practice  that  had  been 
adhered  to  by  jurisconsultants  from  the 
first  days  of  the  original  Constitution. 

Even  the  misguided  decision  In  the 
civil  rights  cases  concedes  that: 

Under  the  13th  amendment  the  legisla- 
tion, so  far  as  necessary  or  proper  to  eradi- 
cate all  forms  and  Incidents  of  slavery  and 
Involuntary  servitude,  may  be  direct  and  pri- 
mary, operating  upon  the  acts  of  Individuals, 
whether  sanctioned  by  State  legislation  or 
not. 

I  believe  with  Senators  Trumbull, 
Stewart,  and  Lane,  and  indeed,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  men  of  the 
38th  and  39th  Congresses  that  the  13th 
amendment  gave  the  Negro  freedom  and 
the  legislative  branch  power  to  protect 
all  the  civil  rights  necessary  for  the  en- 
joyment of  that  freedom.  And  that  high 
on  the  scale  of  these  rights  is  the  full 
and  free  use  of  public  accommodations, 
devoid  of  any  discrimination  or  segrega- 
tion which  Is  a  vestige  or  historical  out- 
growth of  slavery. 

We  meet  now  to  consider  whether  the 
13th  amendment  has  all  the  majesty  and 
force  which  its  authors  intended  It  to 
possess.  We  meet  to  consider  a  proposal 
offered  pursuant  to  that  amendment 
which  strikes  at  a  type  of  discrimination 
and  segregation  that  had  its  origin  in 
the  weltering  agony  of  slavery. 

The  overriding  issue  is  whether  the 
13th  amendment  protects  a  right  which 
slavery  denied. 

In  evaluating  the  proposal  I  have  sub- 
mitted, I  ask  that  Senators  bear  clearly 
in  mind  the  principle  In  our  jurispru- 
dence :  That  an  act  of  Congress  is  not  to 
be  declared  unconstitutional  unless  the 
lack  of  [>ower  to  pass  it  is  so  clear  as  to 
admit  of  no  doubt.  Every  cavil  Is  to  be 
resolved  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the 
law. 

The  opposition  between  the  Constitution 
and  the  law  should  be  such,  that  the  Judge 
feels  a  clear  and  strong  conviction  of  their 
IncompatlbUlty  with  each  other.  (Fletcher 
V.  Peck.  6  Cranch  128.) 

The  presumption.  Indeed,  must  always  be 
In  favor  of  the  validity  of  laws.  If  the  con- 
trary Is  not  clearly  demonstrated.  {Cooper 
V.  Telfair,  4  DaU.  (4  UJ3.)  18.) 

A  remedial  power  In  the  Constitution  Is 
to  be  construed  Uberally.  (Chisholm  v. 
Georgia,  2  Dall.  (2  U.S.)  476.) 

Liberty  and  slavery  are  opposed  one 
to  the  other,  and  if  we  undo  only  one  of 
the  conditions  of  slavery,  the  condition 
of  compulsory  labor,  we  have  the  shadow 
of  the  former  and  the  substance  of  the 
latter. 

The  Constitution,  as  amended  by  the 
13th  article,  dedicated  this  Nation  to 
more  than  the  absence  of  involuntary 
labor.  It  consecrated  the  Republic  to 
freedom  In  every  inch  and  comer  of  its 
vast  expanse.  Freedom  in  full  measure, 
freedom  for  all  ages  and  times,  freedom 
in  all  public  places — these  are  the  aims 
of  the  mighty  and  majestic  instrument 
of  the  13th  amendment. 
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Is  it,  Indeed,  too  much  to  say  that  the 
amendment  holds  within  it  a  power  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  a  man  from  being  denied 
a  ham  sandwich  when  he  is  hungry  and 
has  the  price  to  pay  for  It? 

m.     THE     14TH     AMCm>MENT    AND     THE     BIGHTS 

OF  crrizENS 

The  scope  and  purpose  of  the  14  th 
amendment  must  be  gathered,  said  the 
Slaughter  Hotise  cases.  16  Wall.  67.  68, 
from  "the  history  of  the  times." 

Before  that  amendment  became  the 
law  of  the  land,  the  Constitution  did  not 
declare  what  persons  born  within  the 
several  States  were  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  Congress  had  no  express 
power  so  to  declare. 

The  only  power  specifically  given  Con- 
gress to  legislate  concerning  citizenship 
was  confined  to  the  removal  of  the  dis- 
abilities of  foreign   birth. 

The  Constitution  left  to  the  States  the 
determination  what  persons,  bom  within 
their  respective  limits,  would  acquire  by 
birth  citizenship  of  the  United  States. 

The  States  rights  argument  was  that 
insofar  as  there  was  a  Federal  citizen- 
ship, it  arose  out  of  State  citizenship  and 
was  subordinate  U>  it. 

In  debate  on  the  "Force  bill."  Mr.  Cal- 
houn said  in  the  Senate: 

If  by  citizen  of  the  United  States  he  (an- 
other Senator)  means  a  citizen  at  large,  one 
whose  citizenship  extends  to  the  entire  geo- 
graphical limits  of  the  country  without 
having  a  local  citizenship  In  some  State  or 
Territory,  a  sort  of  citizen  of  the  world,  all 
I  have  to  say  Is  that  such  a  citizen  would  be 
a  perfect  nondescript;  that  not  a  single  In- 
dividual of  this  description  can  be  found  In 
the  entire  mass  of  our  population.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  pomp  and  display  of 
eloquence  on  the  occasion,  every  citizen  Is 
a  citizen  of  some  State  or  Territory,  and  as 
such,  under  an  express  provision  of  the 
Constitution,  Is  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
and  Immunities  of  citizens  In  the  several 
SUtes:  and  it  Is  In  this  and  no  other  sense 
that  we  are  citizens  ot  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Calhoun's  argument  on  the  "Foirce  bill." 
(See  his  Works,  n,  34a.) 

Afterward  came  the  Dred  Scott  deci- 
sion. Scott  V.  Sanford.  19  Howard  393 
(U.S.  1857) .  Its  effect  was  to  deny  that 
nationsd  citizenship  was  a  necessary  re- 
sult of  State  citizenship;  and  it  held  that 
no  State  could  confer  citizenship  upon 
one  of  African  blood,  at  birth,  or  later, 
50  as  to  bring  him  within  the  protection 
of  the  constitutional  provision  for  the 
enjoyment  of  privileges  and  immunities 
In  the  several  States  on  a  par  with  those 
eiijoyed  In  the  State  of  his  citizenship. 

The  celebrated  14th  amendment 
brought  into  the  Constitution  a  defini- 
tion of  national  citizenship  and  it  made 
that  citizenship  the  dominant  and  para- 
mount allegiance  among  us — Edwards  v. 
California.  314  US.  160,  182,  Jackson 
concurring. 

Justice  Jackson,  in  Edwards  against 
California,  spoke  of  the  object  of  the 
citizenship  clause  when  he  declared: 

The  power  of  citizenship  as  a  shield  against 
oppression  was  widely  known  from  the  ex- 
ample of  Paul's  Roman  citizenship,  which 
sent  the  centurion  scurrying  to  his  higher- 
ups  with  the  message:  "Take  heed  what  thou 
doest;  for  this  man  Ls  a  Roman."  I  sup- 
pose none  of  us  doubts  that  the  hope  of  im- 
parting to  American  citizenship  some  of  this  - 
vitality  was  the  purpose  of  declaring  In  the 
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14th  amendment:  "All  persons  born  or 
naturalized  In  the  United  States,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein 
they  reside." 

Note  carefully  how  the  first  clause  of 
that  amendment  gave  national  citizen- 
ship supremacy.  By  Its  very  terms  one 
could  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
without  being  a  citizen  of  any  State. 

Why  this  sweeping  change  in  the  con- 
cept of  citizenship  unless  it  carries  with 
It  certain  fundamental  rights,  the 
abridgement  of  which — by  man  or 
State — the  Constitution  would  no  longer 
tolerate? 

It  is  to  those  fundamental  rights  aris- 
ing out  of  the  citizenship  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment  that  this  article  will 
be  addressed. 

True,  there  are  other  provisions  of  the 
14th  amendment,  but  they  are  largely 
negative  in  character  and  seek  to  pro- 
hibit the  States  from  interfering  with 
the  privileges  and  immimities  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  or  from  denying  to 
any  person  due  process  of  law  or  equal 
protection  of  the  law. 

Since  these  propositions  are  negatively 
stated,  the  judiciary  is  their  natural 
guardian  and  legislation  is  rarely  needed 
for  their  implementation. 

Clause  1,  however.  Is  positive  in  na- 
ture and  must  lean  on  an  active  legisla- 
tive arm  or  else  wither  and  lose  its  vital- 
ity. That  it  was  meant  to  give  more 
than  mere  nomenclature  of  citizenship 
is  brought  sharply  to  focus  by  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan: 

The  first  clause  of  the  first  section — "All 
persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United 
States,  and  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  SUte  wherein  they  reside" — is  of  a 
distinctly  afllrmative  character.  In  its  ap- 
plication to  the  colored  race,  previously  Ul>er- 
ated,  it  created  and  granted,  citizenship  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  citizenship  of 
the  State  in  which  they  respectively  resided." 
(Dissenting  opinion  by  Ur.  Justice  Harlan 
In  the  CivU  Bights  cases  109  VS.  3,  46 
(1883).) 

The  citizenship  thereby  obtained,  by 
the  Negroes,  as  a  result  of  an  affirmative 
grant  from  the  Nation,  may  be  secured, 
note  solely  by  the  judicial  branch  of  the 
Grovemment,  but  by  congressional  legis- 
lation of  "a  primary  direct  character." 

This  Is  so,  said  Harlan: 

Because  the  power  of  Congress  Is  not  re- 
stricted to  the  enforcement  of  prohibitions 
upon  State  laws  or  State  action.  It  is.  In 
terms  distinct  and  positive,  to  enforce  "the 
provisions  of  this  article"  of  amendment; 
not  simply  those  of  a  prohibitive  character, 
but  the  provisions — all  of  the  provisions — 
affirmative  and  prohibitive,  of  the  amend- 
ment (op.  clt.  note  2) . 

The  distinguished  legal  scholar,  Hor- 
ace Edgar  Flack,  who  canvassed  news- 
paper coverage  and  speeches  concerning 
the  popular  discussion  of  the  adoption 
of  the  14th  amendment  asserts  that: 

The  declarations  and  statements  of  news- 
papers, writers,  and  speakers  •  •  •  show 
very  clearly  •  •  •  the  general  opinion  held 
In  the  North.  That  opinion,  briefly  stated, 
was  that  the  amendment  embodied  the  civil 
rights  bill  and  gave  Congress  the  power  to 
define  and  secure  the  privileges  of  cltiaens 
of  the  United  Stetes.  (Flack.  "The  Adop- 
tion of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment"  (1908), 
see  pp.  153-154.) 


It  is  no  novel  theory  then  to  suggest 
that  the  legislative  branch  has  clear  au- 
thority to  define  and  protect  the  rights 
of  citizens  and  to  declare  that  among 
these  rights  Is  the  right  to  full  and  equal 
enjoyment  of  public  accommodations. 

Representative  Jonathan  Bingham, 
who  may  without  exaggeration  be  called 
the  James  Madison  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment, since  he  wrote  virtually  all  of  it. 
pointed  out  that  before  the  ratification 
of  the  13th  and  14th  amendments  It  was 
forbidden  by  law  and  custom  "to  help  a 
slave  who  was  ready  to  perish;  to  give 
him  shelter,  or  break  with  him  his  crust 
of  bread" — Congressional  Globe,  42d 
Congress,  1st  session,  1871,  Appendix,  see 
pages  81-85. 

The  distinguished  and  able  Bingham 
would  not  concede  for  a  minute  that 
the  14th  amendment  left  Congress  pow- 
erless to  act  against  individuals  who 
deny  rights  to  free  citizens.  These  are 
his  words: 

Who  dare  say,  now  that  the  Constitution 
has  been  amended,  that  the  NaUon  caimot 
by  law  provide  against  all  such  abuses  and 
denials  of  right  as  these  In  States  and  by 
States,  or  combinations  of  persons?  (op 
clt.  note  5.) 

Since  clauses  2,  3,  and  4  of  the  first 
section  of  the  14th  amendment  speak 
only  of  what  a  State  may  not  do.  it  is 
patently  clear  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  move  against  "combina- 
tions of  persons"  only  by  virtue  of  the 
affirmatively  stated  citizenship  clause 
and  section  5  which  gives  Congress  the 
power  to  enforce  that  clause. 

It  is  small  wonder  then  that  Cooley 
says  in  his  treatise  on  "Constitutional 
Limitations" — ^fifth  edition,  page  359, 
star  page  294: 

The  most  Important  claoae  in  the  I4th 
amendment  is  that  part  of  section  1  which 
declares  that  all  persons  bom  or  naturalized 
in  the  United  States  and  subject  to  the  Ju- 
risdiction thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  re- 
side. This  provision  very  properly  puts  an 
end  to  any  question  of  the  title  of  the  freed- 
man and  others  of  their  raoe  to  the  rights 
of  citizenship. 

Mr.  Dawes,  a  member  of  the  39th  Con- 
gress, which  adopted  the  14th  amend- 
ment, placed  an  equally  high  value  on 
the  citizenship  clause  of  that  amend- 
ment: 

After  the  bloody  sacrifice  of  our  4  years' 
war,  we  gave  the  most  grand  of  aU  these 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities,  by  one 
single  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  to  4 
mUllons  of  American  citizens  who  sprang 
Into  t>elng,  as  it  were,  by  the  wave  of  a  magic 
wand.  Still  further,  every  person  bom  on 
the  soil  was  made  a  citizen  and  clothed  with 
them  all. 

Dawes  went  on  to  say: 

It  la  all  these.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlilch  are  com- 
prehended In  the  words  "American  citizen." 
and  it  Is  to  protect  and  to  secure  him  in 
these  rlghu.  prlvUeges.  and  Immunities  this 
bill  (a  CivU  rights  measure)  Is  before  the 
House.  (Congressional  Globe,  42d  Cong., 
Ist  sess.,  pt.  I  (1871),  475,  476.) 

Senator  Howard  was  a  coauthor  of  the 
14th  amendment  In  that  it  was  a  Howard 
modification  that  added  the  citizenship 
clause  to  that  amendment  He  gave  an 
important  speech  on  May  23,  1866. 
explaining  what  he  had  Intended  to  ac- 
complish.     In     summarizing     Senator 
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Howard's  words  the  Boston  Daily  Adver- 
tiser declared : 

The  first  clauae  of  the  first  secUon  waa 
Intended  to  secure  to  the  cltHena  q€  all 
the  States  the  privileges  which  are  In  their 
nature  fundamental,  and  which  belong  of 
right  to  all  persons  In  a  free  government. 
There  was  now  no  power  In  the  Constitution 
to  enforce  Its  guarantees  of  those  rlghta. 
They  stood  simply  as  declarations.  The 
great  object  ot  the  first  section,  fortified  by 
the  fifth,  was  to  •  •  *  throw  the  same 
shield  over  the  black  man  as  over  the  white, 
over  the  humble  man  as  over  the  powerful. 

I  have  said  that  the  scope  and  purpose 
of  the  14th  amendment  must  be 
gathered  from  the  history  of  the  times. 
Perhaps  nothing  Indicates  more  clearly 
the  scope  of  that  amendment  than  the 
nature  of  the  civil  rights  statutes  ap- 
proved by  the  men  who  actually  framed 
the  constitutional  modification. 

As  an  appendix  to  my  remarks  there 
will  be  a  short  survey  of  these  laws,  the 
natiore  of  which  spotlights  the  original 
understanding  of  the  14th  amendment. 

One  can  cull  from  these  legislative  en- 
actments the  peripheral  Intendments  of 
the  framers  of  the  14th  amendment.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  Civil 
Rights  Acts  above  mentioned  were  en- 
acted contemporaneously  with  the 
amendments  in  question  by  a  Congress 
made  up  In  good  measure  by  the  framers 
of  these  same  amendments. 

That  the  courts  at  subsequent  times 
limited  some  of  these  enactments  does 
not  detract  from  the  question  of  what 
was  intended  by  the  framers.  The  re- 
strictive actions  of  the  courts  can  be  ex- 
plained as  the  product  of  many  forces, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  a  feeling  ex- 
pressed by  President  Johnson  and  im- 
plied by  Mr.  Justice  Bradley  that  the 
Congress  was  becoming  inordinately 
powerful.  The  court  imdertook  to  re- 
dress the  balance. 

Another  most  important  force  at  work 
was  the  oft-mentioned  but  clearly  errone- 
ous impression  that  oppressed  Negroes 
had  remedies  available  from  the  State. 

One  can  readily  see  how  a  court,  op- 
erating under  these  asBiimptions,  might 
think  the  power  balance  of  dominant  im- 
portance. 

Add  to  this  consideration  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  statutes  in  question  Imposed 
crlmlnEil  penalties  for  situations  involv- 
ing issues  of  morality  and  one  can  lend 
some  sympathy  to  judicial  hesitancy. 
But.  however,  these  decisions  may  be 
viewed,  "the  court  departed  from  the 
familiar  rule  requiring,  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  constitutional  provisions,  that  full 
effect  be  given  to  the  Intent  with  which 
they  were  adopted" — Justice  Harlan,  dis- 
senting in  the  Civil  Rights  cases,  103  U.S. 
3,  26. 

Despite  the  fact  "that  much  of  this 
legislation  was  bom  of  that  vengeful 
spirit  which  to  no  small  degree  en- 
venomed the  Reconstruction  era — see 
Screws  v.  U.S..  325  U.S.  91.  140  (1945)  — 
it  was  worded  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
safeguarding  the  rights  of  citizens,  black 
or  white,  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  rights  singled  out  for  protection 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  rights  that 
enlightened  persons  have  always  re- 
garded as  fimdamentally  important  to 
a  citizen  in  a  free  society.     Sectional 


malice  and  partisan  hatred  may  have 
pUyed  their  part  in  bringing  about  the 
enactment  of  these  laws.  But  on  their 
fate  they  did  no  violence  to  the  demo- 
cratic principle — and  offered  many  pos- 
sibilities for  constructive  use  in  further- 
ing the  cause  of  individual  rights — Carr, 
"federal  Protection  of  Civil  Rights." 
page  40. 

The  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  gave 
too  narrow  an  interpretation  of  the  14th 
amendment,  where  the  rights  of  citizens 
are  involved,  has  been  recognized  by  the 
Court  itself. 

J^r.  Justice  Moody,  speaking  in  the 
n^me  of  the  Court  in  the  famous  case 
of'  Twining  v.  New  Jersey  (211  U.S.  78) 
said  of  the  Slaughter  House  case: 

Criticism  of  this  case  has  never  entirely 
ceMed.  nor  has  It  ever  received  universal 
astent  by  members  of  this  Court.  Undoubt- 
edly. It  gave  much  less  effect  to  the  14th 
aiJLendment  than  some  of  the  public  men 
active  In  framing  It  Intended,  and  disap- 
pointed many  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  said,  if  the 
views  of  the  minority  had  prevailed,  it 
Is  easy  to  see  how  far  the  authority  and 
independence  of  the  States  would  have 
b^n  diminished. 

iln  effect.  Justice  Moody  was  saying 
we  did  not  give  the  14th  amendment  the 
e^ect  it  was  supposed  to  have  because 
it  would  give  too  much  power  to  Con- 
giress. 

The  argument,  if  a  valid  one.  was  one 
which  ought  to  have  been  addressed  to 
Congress  when  the  amendment  was  dis- 
cussed, or  to  the  State  legislatures  when 
considered  for  ratification.  It  has  no 
place  in  any  court  of  law  when  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution  imder  study 
contains  no  ambiguity.  If  the  effect  of 
the  14th  amendment  was  to  greatly  en- 
lap-ge  the  power  of  Congress,  it  was  so 
because  the  American  people  had  thus 
decreed  and  it  was  not  the  function  of 
the  court  to  defeat  their  will. 

Both  the  majority  and  minority  in  the 
the  Slaughter  House  cases  were  wrong. 
Ttie  true  intention  of  the  framers  of  the 
14th  amendment  was  to  place  sdl  civil 
rights  xmder  the  Federal  Government 
but  only  to  the  extent  of  preventing 
infringement  by  discrimination — See 
"Government  by  Judiciary,"  Louis  B. 
Boudin,  page  121. 

It  should  be  made  unmistakably  clear 
that  I  have  referred  to  the  Slaughter 
House  cases  only  to  show  how  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  gone  astray  in  failing 
to  give  the  14th  amendment  the  full  in- 
tendment of  its  framers. 

I  Slaughter  House  dealt  with  the  2d 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment,  the  "priv- 
iieges  and  Immunities"  clause,  which  is 
not  affirmatively  stated  as  is  the  citizen- 
ship clause,  around  which  my  entire 
a>-gument  revolves. 

One  last  word  about  the  Slaughter 
House  cases  before  we  return  to  the  cit- 
izenship clause. 

We  have  discussed  the  narrow  tnter- 
rt"etation  the  Supreme  Court  gave  the 
"ijrlvileges  and  immunities"  clause  in 
those  cases.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
however,  that  about  2  years  earlier  an 
entirely  different  view  had  been  taken 
by  Mr.  Justice  Woods,  who  was  holding 
»  circuit  court  in  the  southern  district 


of  Alabama.  The  decision  of  this  court 
is  striking  and  takes  into  full  account 
the  objectives  of  the  men  who  wrote  the 
14th  amendment.  What,  asks  the  Jus- 
tice, are  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States?  He 
gives  this  response: 

They  are  undoubtedly  those  •  •  •  which 
belong  of  right  to  the  citizens  of  all  free 
States,  and  which  have  at  all  times  been 
enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  the  several  States 
which  compose  this  Union  from  the  time 
of  their  becoming  free,  lndep>endent,  and 
sovereign.  (U.S.  v.  Hall,  26  Fed.  Cases  79, 
81,82.) 

Certainly  it  can  be  said  that  from  the 
inception  of  the  Union,  citizens  have  had 
a  right  under  the  common  law  to  partake 
of  the  advantages  of  public  accommoda- 
tions. Slaves,  no,  but  citizens,  yes;  and 
by  virtue  of  the  14th  amendment  the 
one-time  slave  became  a  citizen. 

Chief  Justice  Taney,  who  was  no  great 
champion  of  human  rights,  declared 
that  citizens  had  the  right  "to  go  where 
they  pleased  at  every  hour  of  the  day  or 
night." 

As  American  citizens,  all  of  us  have 
the  free  and  absolute  right  to  move  about 
freely  in  this  great  country  of  ours.  No 
State  or  individual  can  interfere  with 
this  right  without  becoming  subject  to 
possible  Federal  sanctions.  This  right, 
flowing  from  the  very  nature  of  our 
national  existence,  has  received  the  pro- 
tection of  our  Federal  courts. 

As  early  as  1868  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  a  citizen  had  a  right  to  pass 
freely  through  each  of  the  several  States. 
iCrandall  v.  Nevada.  6  Wallace  351, 
1868.) 

It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the 
Crandall  case  arose  before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  14th  amendment.  Subse- 
quent to  the  14th  amendment,  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Edwards  v.  California 
(314  U.S.  160,  1941)  reafllrmed  this  right 
to  pass  freely  from  State  to  State. 

Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  in  a  concurring 
opinion  in  that  case,  expressed  the  same 
view  which  I  hold  with  respect  to  the 
administration's  civil  rights  bill. 

After  other  members  of  the  Court  had 
sought  to  protect  Edwards'  rights  with- 
in the  scope  of  the  commerce  clause. 
Justice  Jackson  noted  that  "to  hold  that 
the  measure  of  his  rights  is  the  com- 
merce clause  is  bkely  to  result  eventu- 
ally either  in  distorting  the  commercial 
law  or  in  denaturing  human  rights." 

He  then  stated  that  it  was  a  privilege 
of  citizenship  of  the  United  States  to  en- 
ter any  State  of  the  Union,  either  for 
temporary  sojourn  or  for  the  establish- 
ment of  permanent  residence  therein 
and  for  gaining  resultant  citizenship 
thereof. 

In  the  words  of  Justice  Jackson: 

If  national  citizenship  means  less  than 
this  It  means  nothing.  (See  also  Twining 
V.  iV-;..  211  U.S.  78  at  97.) 

Tsmey,  who  spoke  for  the  majority  of 
the  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  had 
in  earlier  cases— Passenger  Cases,  7  How- 
ard 283,  292 — said: 

We  are  all  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
and  as  members  of  the  same  community, 
must  have  the  right  to  pass  and  repass 
through  every  part  of  It  without  Interrup- 
tion, as  freely  as  In  our  own  States. 
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And  from  the  language  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Fuller  in  Williams  v.  Fears.  179  U.S. 
270.  274: 

Undoubtedly  the  right  of  locomotion,  the 
right  to  remove  from  one  place  to  another 
according  to  Inclination.  Is  an  attribute  of 
personal  liberty,  and  the  right,  ordinarily  of 
free  transit  from  or  through  the  territory 
of  any  State.  Is  a  right  seciired  by  the  14th 
amendment  and  other  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Therefore,  clearly,  the  right  I  seek  to 
protect  is  a  right  of  longstanding  judi- 
cial recognition. 

The  declaration  of  citizenship  in  the 
14th  amendment  had  a  collateral  effect 
on  rights  of  p>ersons  arising  out  of  resi- 
dence in  a  State.  Prior  to  the  14th 
amendment,  a  citizen  of  one  State  going 
into  another  State  was  to  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  the  citizens 
of  the  host  State  by  virtue  of  article  IV, 
section  2  of  the  Constitution. 

But  the  Dred  Scott  decision  denied  that 
a  Negro  had  such  citizenship  as  would 
entitle  him  to  all  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  the  host  State.  So  article 
IV,  section  2.  came  to  mean  that  every 
white  citizen  of  one  State  shall  have  all 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the 
white  citizens  of  the  several  States.  But, 
the  14th  amendment  atwlished  this  dis- 
tinction and  now  any  citizen  of  any  State 
shall  be  accorded  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  the  citizens,  be  they  black  or 
white,  of  the  several  States. 

Since  our  Constitution  does  not  recog- 
nize such  concepts  as  black  citizen  and 
white  citizen,  a  Negro  traveling  from 
State  to  State  shall  have  the  right  to  the 
full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  all  the 
privileges  extended  to  any  citizen  of  the 
host  State. 

We  have  seen  that  the  right  to  use  inns 
and  other  places  of  public  accommoda- 
tion was  a  fundamental  common  law 
right.  We  now  come  to  the  question  of 
how  that  right  is  related  to  other  rights. 
Clearly,  the  liberty  to  move  about  in 
this  grand  Nation  of  ours  could  not  be 
exercised  were  it  not  for  the  availability 
of  food  and  lodging  at  the  convenience 
of  the  traveler.  Where  persons  are  de- 
nied food  and  lodging  because  of  their 
race  an  arbitrary  and  irrational  barrier 
is  thrown  across  the  road  of  travel,  and 
these  persons  are  effectively  deterred 
from  exercising  this  basic  liberty.  The 
incidental  side  effects  to  such  deter- 
rence are  varied  and  of  national  concern. 
The  mobility  of  labor  is  impaired  and 
unemployment  in  single  areas  grows  In- 
ordinately high. 

Education  and  the  quest  of  knowledge 
are  impaired  because  all  our  citizens 
cannot  see  our  great  country;  they  are 
not  permitted  to  sow  the  varied  seeds  of 
our  national  character;  nor  are  they  able 
to  reap  the  vast  rewards  of  our  geo- 
graphical treasury. 

Interstate  commerce  is  burdened.  But, 
all  these  harms  are  only  incidental  to 
the  fact  that  an  essential  national  right 
of  one  of  our  citizens  is  denied  him 
solely  because  of  his  race. 

Public  accommodations  are  privileges 
extended,  generally,  to  all  citizens  of  the 
several  States.  History  has  considered 
as  an  essential  privilege  of  any  citizen 
the  equal  privflege  of  trade  and  com- 
merce.   The  common  law  recognized  this 


fact  and  offered  enforcement  machin- 
ery. 

With  the  advent  of  slavery,  some  of 
our  States  saw  fit  to  negate  the  common 
law.  I  have  no  doubt  that  but  for 
slavery  the  law  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  our 
several  States  would  support  this  privi- 
lege today.  In  some  32  States  the  law 
does  support  that  principle.  The  other 
States  have  historical  familiarity  with 
the  principle  and  I  am  sorry  they  have 
chosen  not  to  follow  Its  dictates. 

Congress  has  the  power  to  protect  a 
federally  created  right  from  all  adverse 
forces.  That  Congress  has  this  power 
was  implied  in  Collins  v.  Hardyman,  341 
U.S.  651,  and  sustained  in  Reese's  case. 
92  U.S.  214,  at  217: 

Rights  and  Immunities  created  by,  or  de- 
pendent upon  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  can  be  protected  by  Congress.  The 
form  and  the  manner  of  protection  may  be 
such  as  Congress  In  the  legitimate  exercise 
of  its  leglslaUve  dlscreUon  shall  provide. 
These  may  be  varied  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  particular  right  to  be  protected. 

The  fact  that  much  of  the  14th 
amendment  speaks  in  terms  of  prohibi- 
tions upon  the  States  does  not  negate  all 
possible  exercise  of  Federal  legislative 
power  against  individual  impairment  of 
Federal  rights.  Federal  power  over 
State  activities  must  be  expressly  given 
by  the  Constitution  because  of  the  na- 
ture of  our  Federal  system.  But  the 
very  nature  of  government  itself  per- 
mits the  sovereign  to  protect  against  all 
comers  the  rights  that  naturally  flow 
from  the  sovereign's  existence.  Con- 
gress may  direct  prohibitions  against  the 
impairment  of  certain  civil  rights  by  in- 
dividuals. This  does  not  preclude  the 
State  from  enacting  the  same  prohibi- 
tions. Congress  is  not  now  seeking  to 
solely  occupy  the  field  of  civil  rights  or 
trample  upon  State  powers.  It  is  only 
seeking  to  redress  the  infringement  of 
the  rights  of  national  citizens  in  those 
instances  where  the  States  have  failed 
to  provide  such  protection  in  the  100 
years  allowed  them. 

As  Justice  Wood  stated  in  the  Hall 
case,  the  14th  amendment  is  broad 
enough  to  protect  those  privileges  that 
"were  at  all  times  enjoyed  by  the  citi- 
zens of  the  several  States  from  the  time 
of  their  becoming  free,  independent  and 
sovereign"  until  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  14th  amendment.  Among 
these  rights  were  the  right  to  obtain  food 
and  lodging  In  a  public  establishment 
and  the  right  to  travel  and  enjoy  all 
privileges  of  trade  and  commerce. 

That  the  objectives  of  my  bill  are 
legitimate  and  soundly  based  on  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  Congress  itself  is 
self-evident.  With  13th  and  14th  amend- 
ment protections  joined  together — equal 
access  to  all  the  public  accommodations 
enumerated  in  the  bill  becomes  a  valid 
legislative  objective  and  Federal  enforce- 
ment of  this  goal  is  clearly  necessary 
and  proper. 

I  hold,  and  It  has  long  been  held,  that 
positive  rights  and  privileges  were  In- 
tended to  be  secured  and  were  in  fact 
secured  by  the  14th  amendment — Strau- 
der  V.  West  Virginia,  100  U.S.  303  and 
Ex  Parte  Virginia  100  U.S.  339.  See  also 
Brewer  v.  Hoxie  School  District  No.  46, 
238  Fed.  2nd  91.     This  stands  for  the 


proposition  that  the  14th  amendment 
can  be  the  basis  of  an  action  for  an  in- 
junction against  the  actions  of  Individ- 
uals when  such  individuals  attempt  to 
interfere  with  rights  and  duties  pre- 
scribed by  the  14th  amendment. 

The  argument  that  the  amendment 
contains  only  prohibitions  upon  the 
States  entirely  overlooks  the  language 
of  the  first  clause  of  the  first  section 
which  declares: 

All  persons  bom  or  naturalized  In  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside. 

Through  this  clearly  afllrmative  pro- 
vision. Congress,  by  virtue  of  section  5 
of  the  14th  amendment,  may  pass  legis- 
lation of  a  direct  and  primary  nature  to 
protect  and  enforce  that  status  of  citi- 
zenship and  all  its  attendant  rights. 

Senator  Howard,  the  author  of  the 
citizenship  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment, saw  Its  purposes  to  be  large  and 
magnificent.  He  described  the  crowning 
glory  of  the  14th  amendment  in  these 
words: 

We  desired  to  put  this  question  of  citizen- 
ship and  the  rights  of  citizens  and  freedmen 

•  •  •  beyond  the  •   •   •  power  of  gentlemen 

•  •  •  who  wovad  pull  the  whole  system  up 
by  the  roots  and  destroy  it,  and  expose  the 
freedmen  again  to  the  oppressions  of  their 
old  masters.  (Congressional  Globe,  1st  sesa., 
39th  Cong.  p.  2896.) 

APPENDIX ENACTMEKTS  PURSUANT  TO  THK  1 4TH 

AMENDSCKNT  BT  COMGRBBSXS  COWBllTUTKU   BT 
MANT  or  THI  FKAMntS  OP  THAT  AMKNDlCEitT 

Within  the  historical  context  of  the 
post-Civil  War  period,  the  14th  amend- 
ment might  be  viewed  as  a  device  to  per- 
fect and  clarify  the  constitutional  de- 
mands of  the  13  th  amendment. 

As  I  have  previously  pointed  out,  the 
13th  amendment  was  intended  to  have 
a  much  broader  impact  than  the  aboli- 
tion of  institutionalized  slavery — the  eco- 
nomic system.  Not  only  was  this  pur- 
pose clearly  stated  in  the  language  of 
the  amendment  Itself,  but  legislation 
passed  pursuant  to  the  amendment  was 
sweeping  In  scope. 

On  March  13,  1866,  Congress  passed 
a  bill  known  as  the  Civil  Rights  or  En- 
forcement Act.    Entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
tect all  persons  In  the  United  States  in 
their  civil  rights,  and  furnish  the  means 
of     their     vindication" — 14     Stat.     39 
(1866) — it  was  aimed  at  outlawing  the 
"black  codes."    All  persons  bom  In  the 
United    States    were    declared    citizens 
thereof.    The  bill  further  sought  to  pro- 
vide equality  among  the  races  as  to  their 
rights  to  make  and  enforce  contracts,  to 
sue,  be  parties,  give  evidence  and  inherit, 
purchase,  lease,  sell,  hold  and  convey 
real  and  personal  property  and  "to  full 
and  equal  benefit  of  all  laws  and  pro- 
ceedings for  the  security  of  person  and 
property."     In  several  of  its  provisions, 
the  bill  was  remarkably  parallel  to  the 
14th  amendment,  but  it  predated  that 
amendment. 

When  the  bill  was  presented  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  for  his  signature,  he  re- 
turned it,  vetoed.  He  objected  to  the  bill 
on  the  several  grounds  that: 

First,  the  Negroes  were  too  newly  freed 
to  possess  the  requisite  qualifications 
to  entitle  them  to  all  the  privileges  and 
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immunities   of   citizens   of   the   United 
States. 

Second,  the  civil  rights  enumerated  in 
the  bill  were  already  secured  to  all  aliens, 
and  it  might  be  assumed  that  they  were 
already  secured  to  the  Negro  as  well. 

Third,  if  the  principle  of  the  bill  were 
admitted.  Congress  could  legislate 
against  racial  discrimination  with  regard 
to  voting,  oflaceholding,  jury  service,  and 
the  like. 

Fourth,  former  Federal -State  power 
relationships  would  be  unduly  uprooted. 
Congress  completely  rebuffed  John- 
son's objections.  The  Senate  repassed 
the  bill  by  a  vote  of  33  to  15;  the  House 
of  Representatives  repassed  it  by  9.  vote 
of  122  to  44  and  the  bill  became  law  on 
AprU  9,  1866. 

However.  Congress,  to  eliminate  rea- 
sonable doubt  as  to  the  constitutional 
basis  for  this  bill,  undertook  within  2 
months  to  frame  the  14th  amendment — 
Konvitz  and  Leskes,  "A  Century  of  Civil 
Rights,"  page  51.  The  14th  amendment 
passed  the  Senate  on  June  8.  1866,  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  June  13, 
1866  and  ratification  was  completed  on 
July  9.  1868.  Upon  ratification  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1866  was  reenacted.  The 
adoption  of  the  14th  amendment  and  the 
reenactment  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1866  do  not  demonstrate  the  inadequacy 
of  the  13th  amendment  for  the  purposes 
sought  of  it  by  Congress.  Rather,  these 
events  demonstrate  that  the  13th  and 
14th  amendments  read  together  empower 
the  Congress  to  carry  out  the  many  aims 
and  purposes  expressed  during  the  for- 
mulation of  these  amendments. 

Thus,  the  adoption  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment did  more  than  provide  a  constitu- 
tional basis  for  one  civil  rights  act.  It 
was  adopted  to  obviate  objection  to  leg- 
islation of  a  similar  character,  extending 
the  protection  of  the  Natiohal  Govern- 
ment over  the  common  rights  of  all  citi- 


^ns  of  the  United  States.  Accordingly, 
atfter  its  ratification  Congress  reenacted 
t^e  act,  under  the  belief  that,  whatever 
doubts  may  have  previously  existed  of  its 
validity,  they  were  removed  by  the 
amendment— Mr.  Justice  Fields,  Slaugh- 
ter House  case  (16  Well.  96,  97). 

A  brief  survey  of  contemporaneous 
post- 14th  amendment  civil  rights  acts 
will  further  indicate  the  congressionally 
intended  scope  of  that  amendment. 
'  The  second  Civil  Rights  or  Enforce- 
liient  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  on  May 
il.  1870.  It  was  later  amended  by  the 
act  of  February  28.  1871.  Both  acts  were 
Resigned  to  implement  the  14th  and  15th 
Amendments  by  providing  Federal  ma- 
chinery to  supervise  elections  in  the 
States.  Stiff  penalties  were  provided  for 
Interference  with  the  exercise  of  the 
Iranchise  based  on  race  or  color. 

An  act  of  AprU  20.  1871.  the  Ku  Klux 
klan  Act.  penalized  action,  under  color 
if  law.  which  deprived  persons  of  their 
tights  under  the  laws  or  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  The  bill  levied  penal- 
ties for  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
(nunent  of  the  United  States  or  to  pre- 
sent the  execution  of  its  laws,  and  au- 
thorized the  President  to  use  military 
force  to  suppress  unlawful  action  when 
States  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  pre- 
vent interferences  with  citizens'  rights 
or  the  obstruction  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment processes. 

The  CivU  Rights  Act  of  March  1,  1875, 
was  designed  to  guarantee  the  Negroes 
equal  accommodations  with  white  cltl- 
Bens  in  all  inns,  public  conveyances,  the- 
aters, and  other  places  of  amusement. 
iRefusal  by  private  persons  to  provide 
such  accommodations  was  declared  to  be 
a  misdemeanor,  and  Injured  parties  were 
given  the  right  to  sue  for  damages. 

Two  other  acts,  the  Slave  Kidnaping 
Act  of  May  21,  1868.  and  the  Peonage 
AboUtion  Act  of  March  2.   1867,  made 


criminal  kidnaping  any  person  with  the 
intention  of  placing  him  In  slavery  or 
otherwise  reducing  a  person  to  a  condi- 
tion of  involuntary  servitude. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  September  18,  1963,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  1952)  to  ex- 
tend and  broaden  the  authority  to  in- 
sure mortgages  under  sections  809  and 
810  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  TOMORROW  AT 
10  A.M. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  tomorrow, 
at  10  a.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
8  o'clock  and  48  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  in  executive  session,  un- 
der the  previous  order,  until  tomorrow. 
Thursday,  September  19.  1963,  at  10 
o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  18.  1963: 

Mississippi  River  Commission 

Brig.  Gen.  Walter  P.  Leber.  U.S.  Army. 'to 
be  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission, under  the  provisions  of  section  2 
of  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  June  28,  1879 
(21  Stat.  37)  (33  U.S.C.  642),  vice  Brig.  Gen. 
Robert  P.  Seedlock,  reassigned. 
In  the  Navt 

Having  designed,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  5231. 
Rear  Adm.  Charles  E.  Weakley,  VS.  Navy, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  within  the  contem- 
plation of  said  section.  I  nominate  him  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
while  so  serving. 


] 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Fooluhnet*  of  Area  Redcyelopment 
Admmistratioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  CAHILL 

or  NKW  jEKsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  18, 1963 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  read  an  announcement  that  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  had 
approved  a  $2,275,000  industrial  loan  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  a  320-room 
tourist  motor  hotel  in  Carolina.  P.R. 

I  understand  that  this  loan  was  made 
to  the  Hdward  Johnson  Motor  Lodges, 
Inc.,  which,  to  my  knowledge,  is  build- 
ing motels  all  over  the  country  presum- 
ably through  private  financing. 

Having  visited  Puerto  Rico,  I  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  classify  it  as  a  de- 
pressed area.  Certainly  there  are  sec- 
tions of  Puerto  Rico  which  are  depressed 


but  there  is  a  larger  part  that  is  the 
recipient  of  millions  of  dollars  of  invest- 
ment in  high-rise  hotel  apartments  and 
gambling  casinos. 

This  is  another  illustration  of  the 
foolishness  of  ARA.  I  find  it  hard  to 
understand  why  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  would  authorize  this  loan 
in  view  of  the  findings  and  admonitions 
of  the  House  and  Senate  committees 
having  jurisdiction  over  this  bill.  Why 
new  hotels  would  be  considered  eligible 
in  view  of  recent  pronouncements  by  the 
committees  is  beyond  me. 

I  flew  over  Puerto  Rico  and  I  saw  a 
great  many  opporturrtties  for  aiding  the 
average  Puerto  Rican.  If  any  money  is 
to  be  spent  on  that  island,  it  certainly 
should  not  be  spent  for  the  construction 
of  new  luxury  motels  and  hotels,  since 
my  information  convinces  me  that  the 
banks  are  more  than  pleased  to  advance, 
particularly  to  an  institution  with  the 
financial  stability  of  Howard  Johnson, 
adequate  funds  for  these  projects. 


The  district  that  I  represent,  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  New  Jersey, 
has  a  higher  unemployment  rate  today 
than  it  has  had  in  decades  and  yet  it 
does  not  qualify  for  aid  under  ARA. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  an 
explanation  on  the  Federal  aid  to  How- 
ard Johnson. 


How  To  Sacceed  in  Defense  Business  by 
Trying 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  18, 1963 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  of 
the  open  and  part  of  the  somewhat  sub- 
rosa  discussions  of  distribution  of  de- 
fense contracts  there  rides  a  thane  that 
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there  is  present  in  the  pattern  of  con- 
tract awards  an  unfair  preference  for 
certain  areas  of  our  country.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  House  to  examine  for  a 
few  moments  the  central  core  of  the  sit- 
uation which  dictates  the  wisdom  of  our 
present  distribution  of  defense  work. 

The  technology  of  weaponry  is  and 
has  recently  been  moving  at  a  pace  that 
has  brought  the  laboratory  into  the  shop. 
Conception  of  ideas  for  weaiwn  systems 
are  the  basis  of  bids  not  defined  and  de- 
tailed  plans   and    specifications.    Such 
circiunstances  call  for  a  high  sophistica- 
tion in  research  capability  coupled  with 
an  experienced  and  updated  technical 
know-how  in  the  shops.    Under  these 
conditions  a  linkage  with  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  where  the  skills  of  engi- 
neering, electronics,  physics  computers, 
and  the  like  are  on  the  knife  edge  fron- 
tier   of   experimentation   and   develop- 
ment, is  required.     In  the  United  States, 
because  of  the  interest,  investment,  and 
vision  of  the  people  of  the  area  certain 
centers  Af  leadership  in  these  skills  so 
desperately   needed   existed   and   flour- 
ished.   They  had.  furtiier,  an  already 
health^  and  working  rapport  between 
the  institutions  of  higher  learning  and 
the  industrial  activities  busily  engaged 
in  the  development  of  the  art  in  their 
particular    field.    These    centers    were 
and  are  Boston,  Mass.,  home  for  Har- 
vard, MIT,  and  an  array  of  other  fine 
institutions   of   higher   education;    San 
Francisco  Bay  area,  with  the  University 
of  California,  Stanford  University,  and 
several   lesser  sized    but  excellent  col- 
leges; Los  Angeles,  home  of  UCLA,  USC, 
and  California  Institution  of  Technology 
again  with  a  second  echelon  of  other 
colleges  and  universities  including  the 
State  colleges  supplementing  the  efforts 
of  the  dominant  institutions.     Around 
these  great  centers  of  learning  which 
had   emphasized   those  fields   so  intri- 
cately involved  in  the  new  technology, 
that  is,  physics,  chemistry,  engineering, 
and  related  fields  came  to  be  located  the 
research  and  development  laboratories  of 
great  foundations  and  of  leading  indus- 
tries. 

The  accommodation  of  the  one  to  the 
other  is  mutual  and  to  be  expected. 
Then,  when  the  fast-moving  break- 
through into  thermonuclear  power  and 
the  emerging  space  age  required  the 
close  linkage  between  research  and  pro- 
duction, it  followed  as  the  day  the  night 
that  these  centers  came  to  be  the  shop 
locations  of  the  leading  industries  wish- 
ing to  follow  up  their  development  with 
production. 

If  there  is  a  section  or  center  In  this 
country  which  seeks  to  improve  its  com- 
petitive position  in  the  race  f*  excel- 
lence and  the  pressure  for  superiority, 
here  is  the  obvious  pattern.  Invest  your 
people's  money,  time,  and  energies  in 
establishing  outstanding  centers  of 
higher  learning,  it  Is  an  investment 
which  will  yield  high  returns.  There 
will  be  an  undesirable  but  Inescapable 
time  lag  for  such  centers  are  not  created 
overnight.  Such  centers  are  the  result 
of  achievements  of  faculties  and  gradu- 


ates; the  result  of  continued  support  in 
dollars  and  concern  on  the  part  of  gov- 
ernments of  the  State  and  local  levels; 
the  result  of  cultivation  and  mainte- 
nance of  demand  for  quality  and  willing- 
ness to  pay  for  it;  the  result  of  en- 
couragement and  support  from  local 
business  and  industry.  It  would  seem 
obvious  that  such  a  pattern  of  the  past 
placed  those  areas  now  enjoying  healthy 
relations  with  the  present  defense  effort 
in  whatever  privileged  position  they  cur- 
rently enjoy. 

One  other  matter  needs  to  be  stressed. 
The  demands  made  on  industrial  firms 
placed  in  the  complex  referred  to  above 
have  not  all  been  pleasant.  A  leading 
executive  of  one  of  the  larger  plants 
puts  it  this  way: 

Our  experience  of  instant  expansion  to 
fill  the  requirements  of  our  contracts  gave 
us  no  end  of  trouble.  It  early  became  clear 
that  a  business  could  choke  to  death  try- 
ing to  Ingest  a  flood  of  new  work  just  as 
readily  as  a  business  could  starve  to  death 
falling  to  get  enough  business — and  you 
would  be  just  as  dead.  Our  approach  has 
been  to  look  for  businesses  throughout  the 
country  that,  on  a  Joint  effort,  could  help 
us  handle  the  demands  of  the  crash  pro- 
gram  in  space. 

What  that  executive  was  saying  is  dra- 
matically demonstrated  in  a  recent  Wall 
Street  Journal  story  about  a  $934.4  mil- 
lion award  from  NASA  to  North  Ameri- 
can. Although  the  prime  work  will  be 
done  out  of  the  contractor's  offices  in 
Downey,  Calif.,  and  Pullerton.  Calif., 
take  note  of  this  following  quote  from 
the  article : 

It  is  believed  that  about  50  percent  of  the 
work  will  be  performed  by  subcontractors  and 
suppliers.  North  American  has  already  nego- 
tiated $127  million  of  Apollo  business  with 
about  1.200  companies. 

Obviously,  then,  the  second  less  costly 
and  more  immediate  way  to  succeed  in 
defense  business  by  simply  trying  is  to 
find  out  what  the  problems  of  the  prime 
contractor  are  and  show  him  the  best 
way  to  solve  them.  Hundreds  of  sub- 
contractors all  over  the  United  States  are 
doing  just  this.  There  has  come,  through 
such  efforts,  a  quicker,  a  better  solution 
to  the  problems  and  a  superior  product 
turned  out  for  our  national  effort. 


For  the  "Forfotten  Men'*:  $35  Billion 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TKXiB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  18, 1963 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  August  26,  1963,  page  A5471,  there 
appeared  in  the  daily  Congressional 
Record  an  extension  of  remarks  by  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Honorable  John  H.  Dent,  with 
which  was  included  an  article  entitled 
"The  Crisis— The  World  War  I  Veteran: 
His  Interest,  Welfare,  and  Pension."  by 
Mr.  Julian  R.  Drake,  of  Albany.  Oa. 


Mr.  Drake's  article  was  critical  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  be- 
cause it  has  not  reported  H.R.  2332,  the 
billion-dollar  pension  bill  of  the  World 
War  I  veterans'  organization  and  it  was 
Mr.  Drake's  contention  that  the  World 
War  I  veteran  has  been  neglected  and 
mistreated.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  Included  in  my  remarks 
is  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  I  have  writ- 
ten to  the  gentleman  from  Penrisylvania. 
the  Honorable  John  H.  Dent,  and  I  com- 
mend its  reading  to  those  of  you  who  are 
being  inundated  by  letters  from  the 
World  War  I  veterans,  repeating  the 
fictitious  nonsense  that  World  War  I 
veterans  have  not  been  dealt  with  gen- 
erously by  our  Government: 

House  of  Representativks, 

CJOMMITTEE    ON    VETERANS'    ATFAIBS, 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  16.  1963. 
Hon.  John  H.  Dent, 
Member  of  Congress. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deab  Colleagtji:  On  Tuesday,  August  26. 
1963,  on  page  A5471  of  the  dally  Congres- 
sional Record,  you  Inserted  an  extension  of 
remarks  entitled.  "The  Crisis."  This  exten- 
sion of  remarks  consisted  principally  of  an 
article  prepared  by  Julian  R.  Drake  which 
was  entitled.  "The  Crisis — The  V^orld  War  1 
Veteran,  His  Interest.  Welfare  and  Pension." 
In  his  article.  Mr.  Drake  contended  that 
the  World  War  I  veteran  has  been  neglected 
and  mistreated.  The  following  statements 
were  employed  by  Mr.  Drake  In  his  con- 
tention of  mistreatment  of  the  World  War 
I  veteran: 

"Times  are  so  good,  except  for  the  poor 
neglected  World  War  I  veteran-^who  was  the 
root  of  all  such  prosperity." 

"Yet,  why  has  this  World  War  I  veteran 
been  so  badly  neglected?  •  •  •  The  present 
Congress  has  done  almost  nothing  in  the  way 
of  getting  a  pension  passed  which  would  give 
World  War  I  veterans  a  pension  to  offset  any 
pauperism  or  become  subjects  of  charity." 

"Why  has  the  Congress  appeared  so  negli- 
gent or  unconcerned?  Why  has  even  the 
President  of  the  United  States  appeared  so 
vmconcemed?" 

"Now  the  poor  forgotten  World  War  I  vet- 
eran miist  wake  up  and  fight  for  existence." 
"Thoxisands  of  World  War  I  veterans  have 
had  to  turn  to  charity  because  they  are 
unable  to  make  ends  meet  on  their  meager 
incomes." 

In  your  own  remarks  you  said:  "All  of  the 
major  political  Issues  are  worthy  of  consid- 
eration and  attention  but  this  can  be  done 
without  closing  our  eyes,  our  minds  and  our 
hearts — the  ever-increasing  problem  of  the 
World  War  I  veteran  who  Is  truly  becoming 
the  forgotten  soldier  rotting  away  in  the 
thrushes  of  crowding  old  age,  unemployment, 
despair  and  in  some  cases  abject  need  with 
all  its  miseries,  worry,  and  personal  degra- 
dation of  spirit,  pride  and  will." 

In  your  remarks  you  referred  to  the  au- 
thor, Julian  R.  Drake,  as  your  friend  and 
termed  his  article  as  a  masterful  appeal. 
There  is  no  basis  In  fact  for  the  contention 
that  the  World  War  I  veteran  has  been  ne- 
glected or  mistreated,  and  there  Is  even  less 
basis  for  the  argximent  advanced  by  Mr. 
Drake  that  H.R.  2332  is  a  bill  which  is  pri- 
marily intended  to  help  needy  World  War  I 
veterans. 

To  date,  this  Nation  has  spent  $3S,43S,- 
835,000  in  benefits  for  World  War  I  veter- 
ans. This  exceeds  $7,400  per  man.  World 
War  I  veterans  comprise  16  percent  of  all 
participants  of  all  of  this  Nation's  wars. 
They  have  received  28  percent  of  all  of  this 
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Nation's  expendltorea  for  T«e«r«iu.  ThlB 
7WU-  the  Veterans'  AdmlnUtratton's  budget 
la  almost  $a>4  billion.  World  War  I  TCter- 
ans  oonatltute  11  percent  o<  the  veteran  pop- 
ulation In  America  today.  Tbey  will  receive 
$2  billion,  or  40  percent.  oX  the  money  being 
spent  on  veterans  this  year.  Listed  below  Is 
a  detailed  compilation  of  the  programs 
which  have  been  available  to  World  War  I 
veterans  and  their  dependents,  and  the 
costs: 

Adjusted  compensation 

(bonus) »3,  875.  674,  000 

Death  compensation  or  de- 
pendency and  indemnity 

compensation 1,  0S4. 104,  000 

Disability   compensation 7.840,270.000 

Pensions: 

Veterans 8,443,687,000 

Dependents 3,  327, 173,  000 

Medical   care 8,841,474,000 

Insurance »  1.  871,  648,  000 

Vocational    rehabUltatlon. .  644,865,000 

Burial   allowance 340,918.000 

Housing  for  disabled 6,  767,  000 

Others » _._ 1, 860,  366,  000 


'N|g: 


September  18 


Total S6,  485,  8S5.  000 

^Kxcludes  premium  and  other  collec- 
tions— $466,565,000.  If  at  any  age  WWI  vet- 
eran becomes  totally  and  permanently  dis- 
abled he  may  stop  paying  insurance  pre- 
miums and  start  drawing  benefits  of  95.75 
per  nionth  for  each  $1,000  of  insurance  in 
force.  WWn  veterans  are  entitled  only  to 
a  waiver  of  premium  for  total  disability 
which  must  begin  before  age  60. 

*  Includes  administrative  costs  and  capital 
expenditures. 

About  one-half  of  all  living  World  War  I 
veterans  are  now  receiving  a  pension.  On 
June  SO,  1963,  1,015,836  World  War  I  veterans 
were  on  pension  rolls.  Seventy-four  percent 
of  the  Nation's  expenditures  this  year  for 
veterans'  pensions  are  going  to  World  War  I 
veterans  and  their  dependents.  Forty-five 
percent  of  the  patients  in  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration's billion-dollar  hospital  and 
medical  program  are  World  War  I  veterans, 
even  though  they  comprise  only  1 1  percent  of 
the  veteran  population.  A  married  World 
War  I  veteran,  with  leas  than  $3,000  a  year 
Income  and  a  single  World  War  I  veterans 
with  less  than  $1,800  a  year  income  may  now 
receive  pension  assistance.  World  War  I 
veterans  in  the  low  Income  brackets  receive 


About  two-thirds  of  the  proposed  addi- 
tional expenditure  under  HJt.  2332  of  $1,200 
million  per  year  goes  to  veterans  in  the  top 
qiurter  of  the  age  66  Income  group,  while 
the  remaining  one-third  goes  to  provide 
small  Increases  to  some  cases  in  the  lower 
Income  brackets. 

It  Is  Ironic,  Indeed,  that  the  World  War  I 
Veterarxs'  organization,  and  an  Individual 
mich  as  Julian  R.  Drake,  should  launch  a 
l^ressure  campaign  for  pensions  for  the  well- 
to-do,  and  do  BO  in  the  guise  of  help  for  the 
lieedy.  An  examination  of  the  individual  cir- 
fcumstances  of  the  author  of  the  article  you 
inserted  in  the  Record  clearly  shows  the 
hature  of  the  deception  which  is  being 
heaped  upon  the  Congress.  The  author  of 
the  article  served  In  World  War  I  for  nearly 
9  years.  He  is  married  and  Is  retired.  He 
ts  currently  receiving  a  non-servlce-connect- 
0d  pension  of  $90  a  month  and  has  been 
Receiving  this  pension  since  February  19. 
1962.  This  pension  will  continue  until  he 
tias  recouped  all  of  his  contribution  to  so- 
cial security  and  the  Federal  Civil  Service 
retirement  system.  In  addition  to  the  $1,080 
|>er  year  which  he  receives  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  he  receives  $199  a  month  in 
civil  service  annuity  and  $46  a  month  from 
poclal  secxirity.  He  has  In  excess  of  $5,000 
Invested,  yielding  additional  Income  of  ap- 
|>roxlmately  $100  a  year.  Apparently,  the 
Author  sees  no  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the 
#90  a  month  he  receives  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration,    but    feels    called    upon    to 


payment.  And  the  conunlttee  Is  convinced 
that  first  priority  non-service-connected  pay- 
ments should  go  to  those  badly  in  need  be- 
cause of  serious  health  problems  and  low 
Incomes.  For  this  reason.  It  has  been  re- 
jecting bills  such  as  H.R.  2332  and  other 
similar  attempts  to  secure  pensions  for  the 
upper  Income  groups  In  the  guise  of  helping 
the  needy. 

I  would  be  most  interested  In  receiving  the 
names  and  addresses  of  any  World  War  I 
veterans  known  to  you  who  are  not  receiving 
non-servlce-connected  pensions  and  who  are 
"rotting  away  in  the  thrushes  of  crowding 
old  age,  unemployment,  despair  •  •  •  and 
abject  need.** 

Sincerely  yours, 

Olw  K.  Tkagttf, 

ChaintMH. 


TechnioB  and  Israel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  18, 1963 


Mr.   CELLER.     Mr,    Speaker,   under 
prlUcize  the  Congress  and  the  admlnUtratlon     leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  am  pleased  to  include  an  address 


in  general,  and  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee specifically,  because  he  does  not  receive 
more. 

The  author  Is  receiving  $90  a  month  on  a 
lon-servlce-connected  pension.  A  50-per- 
xnt  disabled,  service-connected  veteran  re- 
ceives only  $107  a  month.  An  orphan  child 
who  lost  a  parent  from  a  service-connected 
cause  receives  $77  a  month.  Two  depend- 
jent  parents  living  together,  who  lost  a  son 
Mid   have   $2,000   a   year   other   Income   get 


I  made  at  the  dinner  sponsored  by  the 
New  Jersey  State  chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Technion  Society,  in  honor  of  the 
national  president,  B.  Summer  Gruzen, 
In  West  Orange,  N.J.,  Thursday  evening, 
September  12,  1963.  , 

The  text  of  my  statement  follows: 


Und   have   $2,000   a   year   other   income   get  Israel  and  Technion  are  IndlvUlble.    I  do 

M4  a  month.     A  totally  and  permanently,  not  say  that  one  could  not  exist  without  the 

service-connected,  disabled  veteran  receives  other,  but  I  would  say.  without  fear  of  chal- 

$250  a  month,  or  $3,000  a  year.     This  is  $1 ,108  lenge,  that  neither  the  State  of  Israel  nor  the 

per  year  less  than  the  annual  Income  of  the  Technion  InsUtute  would  be  the  »ame.     To 

author  of  this  article.  I^ael,  Technion  spells  life  and  vlabUlty.    To 

The  author  of  the  articles  annual  Income  Technion,  Israel-young,  lusty  but  lacking  in 

of  $4,108  compares  with  the  median  income  natural  resources.  Is  the  spur 

for  all  families  headed  by  a  66-year-old  in-  It  wems  almost  unbeUevable,  does  It  not. 


dividual  which  is  only  $2,897  per  year.  One- 
half  of  the  male  population  of  this  country 
has  an  income  of  only  $4,081  per  year.     The 


to  speak  of  Technion 's  beginnings  In  the 
time  of  the  Ottoman  rule  of  Palestine.  Yet. 
It  was  then  that  a  group  of  German  Jews, 


from  $00  to  $100  a  month,  depending  upon      author's  annual  Income  exceeds   this  figure      knowing  that  very  few  of  the  Jewish  faith 


the  dependency  statxis  of  the  veteran.  Those 
with  serious  health  problems  receive  an  aid 
and  attendance  allowance,  making  the  maxi- 
mum pension  payable  $170  per  month.  The 
contention  that  World  War  I  veterans  have 
been  neglected  or  mistreated  Is  utterly  with- 
out foundation. 

To  understand  clearly  the  natxire  of  the 
demand  of  Julian  R.  Drake  and  the  World 
War  I  Veterans'  organization  for  enactment 
of  HJl.  2332,  It  Is  necessary  that  the  detallecj 
provisions  of  the  bill  be  considered.  The 
clamor  for  the  bill  Is  in  the  name  of  the  sick 
and  needy,  llr.  Drake's  article  Is  typical. 
HJl.  2332  actually  does  nothing  for  many  of 
the  sick  and  needy  veterans  and  widows.  A 
widow's  pension  Is  $75  a  month  if  she  has 
one  dependent  and  an  income  of  less  than 
$1,000  a  year.  HJl.  2332  gives  this  widow 
no  Increase.  A  World  War  I  veteran  with  two 
dependents  and  less  than  $1,000  a  year  in- 
come now  receives  $100  a  month.  Tlila  vet- 
eran gets  no  increase  under  HJl.  2S32.  A 
veteran  so  sick  and  disabled  as  to  require  aid 
and  attendance  now  receives  $70  a  month  In 
aid  and  attendance  allowance.  This  veteran 
gets  no  Increase  In  his  aid  and  attendance 
allowance  under  HJl.  2332. 


even  though  he  is  retired. 

He  and  the  proponents  of  H.R.  2332  seek 
knore.  This  bUl  raises  Income  limits  for  most 
piarrled  Individuals  to  $4,800  and  for  most 
Blngle  individuals  to  $3,600.     In  addition  to 

Ehese  amounts,  veterans  would  be  eligible 
or  $1,200  per  year  additional  in  a  tax-free 
benslon.  Individuals  In  these  Income 
brackets  are  in  the  top  10  percent  group 
at  age  65.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that 
neither  the  author  of  the  article  nor  the  pro- 
Iponents  of  HJl.  2332  have  any  real  concern 
lor  veterans  In  need  because  of  low  income 
or  serious  health  problems,  but  are  really 
concerned  in  obtaining  a  pension  for  the 
upper  income  groups.  Theflr  attempt  to  ob- 
tain such  a  pension  is  being  made  In  the 
name  of  the  poor,  sick,  needy  veterans.  I 
-view  Mr.  Drake's  article  and  your  endorse- 
ment and  insertion  of  it  in  the  Record  as 
i>art  of  the  campaign. 

The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  has 
repeatedly  considered  these  questions  and 
has  rejected  bonus-t3rpe  pension  bills.  The 
comnUttee  is  obligated  to  see  that  there  Is 
an  equitable  balance  between  benefits  pay- 
able to  the  service  connected  and  the  non- 
service  connected.  It  feeU  an  obligation  to 
the  taxpayer  who  must  bear  the  burden  of 


were  engaged  In  any  field  of  technology,  hit 
upon  an  idea  that  influenced  the  very  course 
of  history.  In  1924  when  Technion  opened, 
and  by  that  time  the  British  had  assximed 
the  mandate  over  Palestine,  30  young  men 
entered.  With  the  exodus  from  Germany, 
beginning  In  1933,  thousands  of  fleeing  tech- 
nologiste  and  scientists  sought  the  oppor- 
tunities only  Technion  could  give  them. 
When  the  resources  of  Technion  were 
stretched  to  the  breaking  point,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel  gave  a  300  tract  to  Technion, 
and  the  American  Technion  Society  gave 
close  to  $10  million  for  laboratories,  work- 
shops, classrooms,  and  other  facilities  for 
Technlon's  new  campus  In  Mount  Carmel. 

Truly  It  has  been  said  that  the  engineers 
of  Israel  are  the  builders  of  Israel.  They 
control  the  flow  of  water,  oil,  gas.  chart  new 
Industries,  modernize  existing  Industries, 
plan  towns,  and  roads,  and  reservoirs,  and 
harbors. 

Every  year,  600  men  and  women  are  grad- 
uated and,  In  a  sense,  their  contributions 
mold  the  destiny  of  Israel.  They  already 
have  reached  toward  the  sun  for  energy, 
have  found  untapped  wealth  In  Israel,  have 
begxin  the  desalinizatlon  of  water,  and  har- 
nessed atomic  energy  for  peaceful  uses. 
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The  Technlon's  graduates  have  gone  to  the  "(2)  any  country  receiving  assistance  un-  are  subjected  to  such  harassment  and  mill- 
countries  of  Africa  and  have  helped  In  their  der  this  or  any  other  Act,  or  tary  threats  as  evidence  the  United  States  is 
development  and  have  come  to  the  United  "(3)  any  country  to  which  sales  are  made  willing  to  tolerate,  if  not  endorse  such 
States,  In  tvirn,  to  receive  advanced  training,  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  action." 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  were  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954."  In  the  name  of  peace,  these  words  merit 

peace  to  come  to  the  Middle  East  the  engl-  This  is  not  a  recommendation  we  can  af-  the   endorsement  of   every   Member   of   the 

neers,  and  the  chemists,  and  the  architects  ford  to  dismiss.    The  testimony  is  clear  that  House.    Peace  in  the  world  and  the  security 

from  Technion  would  spread  learning  and  a   dangerovis  condition  exists  in  that   area  of  the  United   States  are  indivisible.     The 

light     throughout    the     area    and    cement,  which    is    the    bridge    of    three    continents,  foreign    assistance   program   recognizes    this 

through  science,  the  bonds  of  friendship.    As  Egypt  presenOy   is   violating   the   substance  fact,  but  at  no  time  shall  It  be  said  that  the 

Gen.   Yaacov   Dorl,    President   of   Technion,  of  the  provision  referred  to.  United  States  is  for  peace  at  any  price.    Thus, 

has  said  eloquently:   "I  hope  that  one  day  a  billion  dollars  of  foreign  aid  has  gone  to  I  am  In  wholehearted  accord  with  the  state- 

•    •    •  our  neighbors  will  send  us  their  young  Nasser.     While  our  dollars  have  been  poured  ment  of  the  policy  of  the  United  States  com- 

men  and  their  teachers,  so  that  together  we  into  the  United  Arab  Republic,  the  Nasser  mitted  In  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963: 

may    pursue   knowledge   and   science    in   an  regime    has    been    receiving   arms   from   the  "To   support    the    principles    of   Increased 

area  of  peace  and  progress."  Soviet  Union.    President  Nasser  has  weapons  economic     cooperation     and     trade     among 

As  the  graduates  of  Technion  enter  Into  including  supersonic  Mlg-21's,  antiaircraft  countries,  freedom  of  the  press,  information, 
the  stream  of  life  of  Israel,  they  serve  not  missiles,  and  an  arsenal  of  Egyptian-made  and  religion,  freedom  of  navigation  in  in- 
only  the  people  of  Israel  but  the  people  of  weapons.  ternatlonal  waterways,  and  recognition  of 
the  world.  For  example,  when  the  U.S.  Air  Egypt  is  making  Jet  aircraft  and  rockets  the  right  of  all  private  persons  to  travel  and 
Force  asked  Technion  to  do  research  a  few  with  the  help  of  foreign  experts.  Its  reg-  pursue  their  lawful  activities  without  dis- 
years  ago  on  the  problems  of  travel  at  high  ular  army  numbers  from  60,000  to  100,000.  crimination  as  to  race  or  religion.  The  Con- 
speeds,  the  Institute  produced  a  revolution-  To  say  that  the  world  has  nothing  to  fear  B^ess  further  declares  that  any  distinction 
ary  new  pump  known  as  the  centrlpltal  from  Egsrpt's  military  buildup  plus  Nasser's  made  by  foreign  nations  between  American 
pump.  When  Technion  developed  a  refrlger-  insatiable  ambition  to  rule  over  all  Arab  citizens  because  of  race,  color,  or  religion  in 
ator  which  is  powered  exclusively  by  the  rays  governments  is  to  turn  our  backs  upon  the  granting  of,  or  the  exercise  of,  personal 
of  the  sun,  every  country  close  to  the  equator  reality.  Every  dollar  we  send  Egypt  releases  °^  other  rights  available  to  American  citizens, 
knew  It  must  be  the  beneflclary  thereof.  Nasser  from  the  obligation  of  developing  the  repugnant   to  our  principles." 

So  we  are  not  talking  here  of  parochial  economy  of   that  country.     He  would  have  I  i^a^e  voted,  and  shall  continue  to  vote, 

achievements,  we  are  talking  of  man's  service  you  believe  that  the   main   Arab  enemy  Is  for  foreign  aid,  because  I  believe  that  the 

to  man  and  the  good  life  that  science  can  Israel.     Yes;  Egypt  has  enemies;  and  these  reduction  of  world  tension  and  insecurity  is 

bring  In  Its  wake  to  all  people.  enemies  are  poverty,  disease,  Illiteracy,  and  our  greatest  insurance  for  peace,  but  wher- 

What    Technion    is    doing    Is    exciting    In  ambitious  politicians.     Were  our  dollars  used  ever  there  Is  the  possibility  that  the  purposes 

every  sense  of  the  word.    It  stirs  the  blood  to  to  the  productive  end  of  wiping  out  disease  oi  our  foreign  aid  may  be  perverted,  we  must 

know  that  the  mind  and  the  heart  of  men  and  poverty  and  illiteracy  of  Egypt  I  would  demand  that  reasonable  conditions  be  met. 

are  being  put  to  such  uses  that  even  our  be  the  very  last  to  suggest  that  any  condl-  What  I  have  said  on  the  political  situation 

imaginations,   educated   as   they  have  been  tlons  be  set  upon  aid  to  Eg3rpt.  is  not  irrelevant  to  the  wc»-k  of  Technion. 

to  the  miracles  of  the  space  age,  cannot  quite  Tension   in   the   Middle   East,    whether   It  l^e  men  and  women  of  Technion  work  for 

grasp.     As  the  men  and  women  of  Technion  springs    from    Nasser's    desire    for    an    Arab  survival  in  their  area  as  we  in  the  political 

wrest  from  the  earth,  and  the  air,  and  the  empire  or  from  his  hostility  to  Israel,  brooks  arena  work  in  other  directions.     I  have  no 

sea  the  secrets  of  nature,  we,  In  our  own  way,  ill  for  the  Western  World.     It  is  a  completely  doubt  that  peace  will  come,  and  I  have  no 

must  help  them  as  they.  In  their  own  way,  resonable  request  that  American  dollars  be  doubt  that  when  It  does  we  wUl  receive  the 

help  us.     Only  the  other  day  I  read  some-  used  to  promote  peace.     Offer  after  offer  by  full  impact  of  how  much  the  engineer,  the 

where  that  there  had  been  perfected  at  the  the  Israeli  Government  to  sit  down  at  the  chemist,  the  technologist  has  prepared  the 

Technion  Institute  a  new  technique  for  aid-  peace  table  with  Nasser  has  been  spurned,  world  to  live  and  work  In  peace  together. 

Ing  the  blind.    So  It  Is  not  only  a  matter  of  When  Nasser's  ambition  to  overcome  other  Finally,  I  woiUd  emphasize  one  point  which 

bridges,  or  pumps,  or  refrigerators,  but  it  is  Arab  governments  falls,  he  turns  his  wrath  i  think  Is  central  to  all  constructive  thlnk- 

llkewlse  a  matter  of  the  most  acutely  humane  toward   Israel.     Only  recently,   when  Egyp-  mg  on  the  world  in  which  we  live  today, 

of  achievements        ^^        ^^   ^    ^                   ^  tlan   troops   returned   from   Yeman,    unable  ^.ny    educational    institution    represents    an 

u^ffC  \  ^*  ^!\  ^''''   """;*   ^^^^^' J^^'^^'  ^  *"*?"  *°  his  discomfort,  Nasser  spoke  to  ^vestment  In  the  future  and  U  therefore  an 

willing^  and  able  to  serve  sclentlflc  advance  these  troops,  saying :  „.^^«^.i^r,  ^*  *„h.k  i^  ♦>»-  *..*.,—     t#  ♦ki.  i- 

throui^  -Technion  cannot  pursue  thU  course  "Our   aSned  forces  are  getting   ready   to  tJ^eTver^he™   ft  U  ?aJuc^%  ^f  in  a 

when  its  immediate  range  must  be  flrst  and  wash  out  the  shame  of  Palestine  and  face  li^!„  !!r,^„^;,i  T«f««i  tSfiSf^^^^            iuh 

foremost-peace.    Nor.  again,  U  peace  in  the  Israel    and    those    who    support    her  •   •   V  ^™^  country  lUte  Israel  which  is  beset  with 

Middle  East  parochial.     A  war  In  the  Middle  You  must  prepare  to  restore  to  the  Pales-  ^^K^"  and  is  almost  surrounded  by  coun- 

East    is    unthinkable    for   all    of    the    world,  tlnlan  Arabs  their  usurped  rights.     We  must  ^^^    whose    leaders    continually    announce 

Thus    the    cynical    vetoing,    by    the    Soviet  put  aright  the  hiomlllatlon  which  the  Arabs  *'^®^  Intention  of  driving  It  into  the  sea.    I 

Union,  of  the  censure  of  Syria  for  the  need-  suffered  in  1948  •   •  •.    For  us  in  Egypt,  dls-  ^°  not  think  that  this  evil  Intention  is  feas- 

less  slaughter  of  two  Israelis,  is  a  shocking  armament  is  Impossible  unless  the  rights  of  ^^^^-     I  ^o   not   think   that   the  world   will 

display   of   Immorality.     When    the   United  the  Palestinian  Arabs  are  restored."  ever  allow  an  Intention  like  that  to  happen. 

Nations  reafties  the  degree  of  ethical  respon-  Mark    his    language.     I    quote   speclflcally  But  the  basic  reason  for  my  conviction  that 

sibllity  to  make  Its  decisions  on  the  basis  of  the  words,  "and  those  who  support  her."  It   can   never  happen   Is   the   kind  of   spirit 

right  and  wrong  rather  than  on  the  basis  our  blUlon-dollar  aid  has  not  persuaded  which  exists  in  the  Haifa  Technical  Institute, 

of  the  play  for  political  power,  then  many  Egypt  to  refrain  from  getting  military  hard-  which  led  to  Its  creation  some  60  years  ago 

M  the  problems  which  we  assume  today  to  ^are   from   the  Soviet   Union.     Our  billion  and  which  has  led  ever  since  to  Its  constant 

De  insoluble  will  be  resolved.     Another  dls-  dollars   have   not   persuaded   Egypt   to   turn  expansion  and  Improvement.    These  are  peo- 

mal  note  In  the  United  Nations  is  the  white-  aside  from  her  practice  of  vlllflcatlon  and  pie  who  are  not  content  to  be  buffeted  by 

wash  of  the  massacre  of  people  in  Yemen  hate  aimed  directly  against  Israel.     Our  bll-  fate.    These  are  people  who  determine  their 

In  the  power  play  between  Saudi  Arabia  and  lion   dollars   have   not   persuaded   Nasser   to  own  future  In  freedom  and  who  have  dem- 

Egypt.     What  happens  In  Yemen  Is  of  im-  turn   his   attention   to    the   development   of  onstrated  theU-  capacity  to  do  so.     These  are 

mediate   concern  not  only  to  the  State  of  Egypt's  economy  and  leave  other  Arab  gov-  people  who  look  to  the  future  and  live  for 

Israel  but  also  to  the  world.  ernments  to  work  out  their  own  destinies,  the  futiwe  and  who  are  doing  their  best  to 

When  the  debate  on  the  foreign  aid  biU  In  the  words  of  the  committee  report:  teach  their  children  the  skills  that  they  will 

was  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  I  felt  it  Im-  "Any  government  which  devotes  Its  ener-  need  to  create  that  future  and  enlarge  the 

peratlve  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Mem-  gles  and  Its  resoxuces  to  the  harassment  of  horizons    of   human    freedom.      People    like 

bers  on   the   floor  of  the  House  to  the  fol-  neighboring    countries    and    to    a    military  that  are  unshakable.     They  will  not  be  de- 

lowlng  facts;   I  emphasized  the  provision  of  buildup  directed   against  them  reduces  the  fleeted  from  their  course  for  they  possess  the 

the  foreign  aid  bill  which  reads  as  follows:  effectiveness  of  Its  efforte  to  develop  Its  re-  greatest  resource  of  strength  that  can  ever 

"(I)    No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  sources  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  Its  belong  to  man — man's  belief  In  himself  and 

this  or  any  other  Act,  and  no  sales  shall  be  people.      Funds    provided    by   the   U.S.    tax-  in  his  right  and  duty  to  realize  his  Ood-glven 

made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop-  payer  should  not  be  used  to  make  up  for  the  capacities  to  the  full.    This  is  why  I  believe 

ment   and    Assistance   Act   of    1964,   to   any  money  and  effort  diverted  by  the  beneflclarles  that   the   people   of  Israel   wiU  realize    the 

country   which   the  President  determines  is  of     our     aid     to     such     military     activities,  prophecy  which  we  read  in  our  prayers  every 

engaging  in  or  preparing  for  aggressive  mill-  Furthermore,  U.S.  financial  support  to  a  gov-  Sabbath :  "The  Lord  will  give  strength  to  his 

tary  efforts  directed  against —  ernment  engaged  in  such  activities  must  In-  people;   the  Lord  will  bless  his  people  with 

"(1)   the  United  States,  evltably  be  regarded  by  those  nations  which  peace." 
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Thursday,  September  19, 1963 

The  Senate  met  in  executive  session 
at  10  o'clock  am.,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 

Hon.  KENNETH  B.  KEATINO,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  New  York,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  commend 
ourselves  to  Thee.  Wilt  Thou  guide  our 
minds,  our  hearts,  and  our  lips  in  every- 
thing we  do,  that  we  may  better  serve 
our  country  and.  above  all,  serve  Thee. 

Wilt  Thou  be  with  all  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  their  families,  particu- 
larly with  those  who  may  now  be  im- 
paired in  health  or  suffering  In  some 
manner  unknown  to  their  colleagues. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  help  Thou 
hast  given  in  the  past  to  our  Nation  and 
to  those  of  us  who  endeavor  to  serve  our 
Nation  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

We  ask  it  in  Thy  name  on  this  day 
of  dedication.    Amen. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  take  this  means  to  express  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kkatimg]  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  the  prayer  he  has  Just  offered. 
It  was  most  moving  and  touching,  and  I 
think  it  was  in  the  best  possible  taste. 
I  believe  the  Senate  is  indebted  to  this 
dlstinguisbed  Member  of  the  Senate  for 
the  prayer  he  offered  In  the  Senate 
Chamber  this  morning. 


COliIMENTS  ON  SENATORS'  DECI- 
SIONS ON  THE  NUCLEAR  TEST 
BAN  TREATY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  disturbed  by  a  trend  during 
the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  question 
of  Senate  approval  of  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty,  as  reflected  by  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  cohimnlsts.s^mmentators, 
cartoonists,  and  organlzantos,  to  qiies- 
tion  the  integrity  and  motlv^  of  Sena- 
tors in  connection  with  their  decisions 
to  vote  either  for  or  against  Senate  ap- 
proval of  the  treaty. 

In  my  opinion  the  treaty  has  caused  a 
great  deal  of  soul  searching  by  the  great 
majority  of  Senators.  I  do  not  question 
the  motive  of  any  Senator  in  connec- 
tion with  his  consideration  of  the  treaty, 
because  I  know  each  Senator  has  given 
the  matter  deep  and  thoughtful  consid- 
eration; and  I  am  sure  each  Senator  is 
aware  of  the  terrible  responsibility  which 
is  his  as  an  elected  official. 

No  Senator  has  been  irresponsible.  No 
Senator  has  sought  to  delay  the  Senate's 
consideration  of  the  treaty.  No  Senator 
has  advocated  anything  except  what  he 
thought  would  be  in  the  best  Interests 
of  the  United  States. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
when  this  issue  is  decided,  no  columnist, 
commentator,  cartoonist,  or  organiza- 
tion will  Impugn  the  patriotism  or  good 
faith  of  any  Senator,  but  that,  instead, 
all  will  realize  that  the  Senate,  in  its 
collective  wisdom,  will  have  done  its 
best  in  facing  this  knotty  and  difficult 
question. 

Insofar  as  patriotism,  integrity,  and 
responsibility  are  concerned,  these  labels 


^ould  be  applied  equally  to  all  Sena- 
tors— both  to  S^iators  who  vote  in  favor 
0f  Senate  approval  of  the  treaty  and  to 
Senators  who  vote  against  it. 


TO 


ORDER     FOR     ADJOURNMENT 
TOMORROW  AT  10  AM. 

I  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
fisk  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  today,  it 
luUoum  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I  NOMINATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to  con- 
Eider  the  nomination  on  the  Executive 

Calendar. 


COMMODITY  CREDIT 
CORPORATION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  George  L.  Mehren,  of  California, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 

rmation  of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  let  me 
state  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  leader- 
ship, the  action  Just  taken  does  not  con- 
stitute a  break  with  our  statement  that 
Ho  other  business  would  Intervene  before 
final  action  on  the  treaty  was  taken. 
The  nomination  has  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  committee,  smd  meets  with 

e  approval  of  the  leadership. 


r 


jthc 


rSACnON  OF  ROUTINE  LEGIS- 
LATIVE BUSINESS 
,  -^.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  as  in  legis- 
lative session,  there  be  a  morning  hour, 
and  that  statements  in  that  connection 
lae  limited  to  3  minutes. 

TTie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


■  On  request  of  Mr.  Manstieij),  and  by 
junanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, September  18.  1963,  was  dispensed 

With. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

I  On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
Unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
t>n  Housing,  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  was  authorized  to 
neet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
oday. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT  BY 
SENATOR  ROBERTSON 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  two  items  from  the  news 
ticker,  dealing  with  my  complaint  that 
an  Associated  Press  story  last  Monday 
misrepresented  the  views  I  expressed  in 
a  Senate  speech  opposing  ratification  of 
the  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington. — Senator  A.  Wnxis  Robebt- 
BON,  Democrat,  of  Virginia,  complained  in  the 
Senate  today  tliat  an  Associated  Press  story 
last  Monday  misrepresented  the  views  he  ex- 
pressed in  a  Senate  speech  opposing  ratifica- 
tion of  the  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

RoBXHTSON  said  in  the  Monday  speech  : 

"Knowing  what  I  do  about  the  military 
issues  Involved,  I  would  violate  the  dictates 
of  my  conscience  if  I  voted  for  the  pending 
treaty." 

In  the  Associated  Press  story,  a  sentence 
Intended  to  quote  Robertson  as  saying  It 
would  violate  his  conscience  to  support  the 
treaty  quoted  him  inadvertently  as  saying 
that  he  would  "violate  the  dictates  of  my 
conscience"  to  support  the  pact. 

A  correction  was  sent  later  but  the  original 
version  of  the  story  was  published  In  some 
newspapers. 
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RoBKSTSON  told  the  Senate  today  he  had 
seen  tiie  erroneous  story  in  Monday's  edition 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner.  He 
read  a  telegram  he  sent  to  that  newspaper 
asking  that  It  publish  a  correction  "making 
clear  that  I  oppose  the  treaty,  that  I  am  go- 
ing to  vote  against  it.  and  that  I  said  so  in 
my  floor  speech.  Monday.  September  18." 

Robertson  told  the  Senate  the  Associated 
Press  Lb  "a  fine  agency  and  they  did  not  mean 
to  misrepresent  me,"  but  added :  "I  have  re- 
ceived telegrams  and  letters  which  expressed 
the  feeling  that  the  writers  were  shocked  that 
a  man  would  violate  his  conscience  by  voting 
for  the  treaty." 

Senator  HtrsERT  H.  HrMPHRxr.  Democrat, 
of  Minnesota,  told  Robertson.  "I  know  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  Is  not 
really  worried  about  this  misquotation  be- 
cause there  Is  not  a  living  mortal  in  Virginia 
or  outside  Virginia  who  would  ever  believe 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  would  vote 
against  his  conscience  and  what  his  con- 
science directs  him  to  do." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  772.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
for  urban  renewal  purposes  of  land  pur- 
chased for  a  low-rent  hoxislng  project  in  the 
city  of  Detroit.  Mich.   (Rept.  No.  608):   and 

H.R.  4842.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  to  extend  the  time  of  an- 
nual meetings,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  509). 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  OR- 
GANIZATION OF  CONGRESS— RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE— INDI- 
VIDUAL AND  SUPPLEMENTAL 
VIEWS   (S.  REPT.  NO.   504) 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, I  reix)rt  favorably,  with  an 
amendment,   the  concurrent  resolution 


(S.  Con.  Res.  1)  to  create  a  joint  com- 
mittee to  study  the  organization  and 
oiperation  of  the  Congress  and  recom- 
mend improvements  therein,  and  I  sub- 
mit a  report  thereon,  together  with  the 
individual  views  of  the  Senators  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark  and  Mr. 
Scott],  and  the  supplemental  views  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark).  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  l>e  printed,  including  the  in- 
dividual and  supplemented  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair).  The  report  will  be  re- 
ceived, and  the  concurrent  resolution  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 


AUTHORIZATTON        FOR        FORMER 
PRESIDENTS     TO     ADDRESS    THE 
SENATE — REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE (S.  REPT.  NO.  505) 
Mr.   HAYDEN.     Mr.   President,   from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, I  report  favorably,  with   amend- 
ments, the  resolution  (S.  Res.  78)  admit- 
ting  former  Presidents   of   the  United 
States  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate  as  Senators 
at  Large  with  certain  privileges,  and  I 
submit  a  repwrt  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  printed,  and 
the  resolution  will  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 


GERMANENESS  OF  DEBATE  UNDER 
CERTAIN      CONDITIONS— REPORT 
OF    A     COMMITTEE— INDIVIDUAL 
"  VIEWS    (S.  REPT.   NO.   507) 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, I  report  favorably,  with  amend- 
ments, the  resolution  (S,  Res.  89)  pro- 
viding for  germaneness  of  debate  under 
certain  conditions,  and  I  submit  a  report 
thereon,  together  with  the  individual 
views  of  the  Senators  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Scott].  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  be 
printed,  together  with  the  individual 
views. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  resolution 
will  be  placed  on  the  calendar ;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  report  will  be  printed, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. 


MEETINGS  OF  COMMITTEES  WHILE 
SENATE  IS  IN  SESSION— REPORT 
OF     A     COMMITTEE — INDIVIDUAL 
VIEWS    (S.   REPT.   NO.   506) 
Mr.  HAYDEN.      Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. I  report  favorably,  without  amend- 
ment,   the    resolution     (S.    Res.     Ill) 
amending    rule   XXV   of   the   standing 
rules  relative  to  meetings  of  committees 
while  the  Senate  is  in  session,  and  I  sub- 
mit a  report  thereon,  together  with  the 
Individual  views  of  the  Senators  from 
Pennsylvania      [Mr.     Clark     and     Mr. 
Scott].    I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  be  printed,  together  with  the 
individual  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  resolution 


will  be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  report  will  be  printed, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,   and,   by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request) : 

8.  2155.  A  bill  to  provide  for  regulation  of 
the  professional  practice  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in- 
cluding the  examination,  Ucensiire,  registra- 
tion of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  and  lor 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  2166.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Commis- 
sioners may  accept  or  permit  the  acceptance 
of  the  performance  by  volunteers  of  services 
for  and  on  behalf  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  the  Distnct  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Colximbia. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (by  request)  : 

8. 2157.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
local  telephone  service  In  private  homes; 

S.  2158.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  certain  annuity  increase 
legislation;  and 

S.  2159.  A  bill  to  extend  life  insurance  and 
health  benefits  coverage  to  non-U.S.  citizen 
employees,  and  health  benefits  coverage  to  re- 
tired non-n.S.  citizen  employees,  whose 
permanent  duty  station  is  or  was  In  the 
Canal  Zone;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 


NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY — 
RESERVATIONS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
two  reservations  to  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  and  ask  that  they  be  printed.  I 
ask  that  the  two  reservations  be  printed 
at  tills  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Muskh  in  the  chair) .  The  reservations 
will  be  received,  printed,  and  will  lie  on 
the  table;  and,  without  objection,  the 
reservations  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  reservations  are  as  follows: 

Before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification  Insert  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "subject  to  the  reservation,  which 
Is  hereby  made  a  part  and  condition  of  the 
resolution  of  ratification,  that  the  Instru- 
ment of  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  deposited  as  pro- 
vided by  paragraph  3  of  article  in  thereof 
until  the  P>resldent  shall  have  determined 
and  certified  to  the  Senate  that  all  assess- 
ments for  the  financing  of  peace  and  secu- 
rity operations  of  the  United  Nations,  here- 
tofore made  by  the  United  Nations  upon  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  have 
been  fully  paid". 

Before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification  Insert  a  ccmma  and 
the  fcrilowlng:  "subject  to  the  reservation, 
which  Is  hereby  made  a  part  and  condition 
of  the  resolution  of  ratification,  that  the 
Instrument  of  ratification  of  the  treaty  by 
the  United  States  shall  not  be  deposited  as 
provided  by  paragraph  3  of  article  III  there- 
of until  such  treaty  has  been  revised  by  the 
original  parties  so  as  to  provide  for  a  sys- 
tem of  on-site  Inspections  adequate  to  detect 
any  violation  thereof,  and  advice  and  con- 
sent to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  as  so 
revised  has  been  given  by  the  Senate". 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
have  offered  a  reservation  providing  that 
the  UJ3.  Instrument  of  ratification  of 
this  treaty  not  be  deposited  until  the 


President  has  determined  and  certified 
to  the  Senate  that  all  assessments  for 
the  financing  of  peace  and  security  oper- 
ations of  the  United  Nations  made  by 
the  U.N.  upon  the  Soviet  Union  have 
been  fully  paid  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  note  that  in  the  preamble  of  this 
treaty  wliich  the  Soviet  Union  signed 
there  is  mention  of  actions  to  be  taken — 
and  here  I  quote  the  language  of  the 
treaty — "in  accordance  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  United  Nations". 

I  submit  then,  that  if  we  are  to  believe 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  at  long  last  to 
adhere  to  the  objectives  of  the  United 
Nations,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ask 
that  the  Soviet  Union  demonstrate  her 
good  faith  by  paying  up  the  $52,622,137 
arrearage  she  has  amassed. 

For  18  years  the  Soviet  Union  has  done 
its  utmost  to  sabotage  the  United  Na- 
tions— through  101  security  council  ve- 
toes, by  refusing  payment  of  dues  for 
peace  operations,  by  the  troika  plan  for 
three  Secretaries  General,  and  by  prop- 
aganda abuse.  And  yet.  after  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  Premier  Klirushchev  said — 
and  I  quote — that  he  "passionately 
wished  the  U  JI.  to  develop  as  an  instru- 
ment of  strengthening  peace  and  of  or- 
ganizing cooperation  between  states." 

I  suggest  that  this  Senate  give  the 
Premier  his  opportunity  of  achieving  his 
"passionate"  desire.  If  this  is  to  be  a 
peacemaking  treaty  and  a  cooperation 
treaty,  we  need  some  assurance  that  the 
Soviets  really  mean  it  this  time. 

The  Soviet  Union  owes  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force  a  total  of  $15.- 
638,166.  She  owes  the  United  Nations 
Operation  in  the  Congo  a  total  of  $36.- 
984,971.  These  are  legal  obligations  of 
the  United  Nations  according  to  a  ruling 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 
If  legal  obligations  are  not  paid,  the  U  JJ. 
will  eventually  flounder  in  bankruptcy. 

Before  we  accept  a  Soviet  pledge  In  a 
treaty  which  quotes  the  objectives  of  the 
United  Nations,  we  must  have  some  dem- 
onstration that  the  Soviets  will  support 
the  U2J.  and  its  objectives. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  table  list- 
ing Soviet  arrearages  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks,  and  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  there  be  in- 
serted explanations  of  the  XJ29.  fiscal 
crisis  from  three  sources:  First,  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report;  second,  the  Senate 
Republican  policy  committee;  and  third, 
a  speech  by  Richard  N.  Gardner,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Interna- 
tional Organization  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  following  table  lists  the  assessments 
and  arrears  of  the  Soviet  Union  with  regard 
to  UNEP  and  ONUC  as  of  July  31,  1963 : 

United  Nations  Emergency  Force  {VSEF) 
[In  U.S.  doUanJ 


Assessment 

Arrews 

1«57 

S.  40.1. 000 
2.070.921 
2.721,032 

2.nn,ou 

l.Me.S78 
1,419,878 

2.060  676 

1006 

1M8L 

8.406.000 
2,068.805 
2.706.146 
2.548.457 
1.444.204 
1.418.878 

1960 

1961... 

1063  (Jan.  1  to  June  80,  1963).. 
1968  (July  1  to  Dec  31,  1963)... 

ToUl  due  (as  of  July  81, 
1963) 

I^sae,M« 
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United  Natioru  Operation  in  the  Congo 

(ONVC) 

rin  n.S.  doU*n] 
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Assess- 
ment 

Arrears 

July  14  to  Dec.  31.  1880 

2%n.  1  to  Oct.  31,  lfl«l 

«,  SOS,  425 
13.401,828 

11.076,000 
4,932,200 

0,506.426 
13, 401. 828 

Not.  1,  1061.  to  Jane  30,  igC.. 
July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1963 

11,964.504 
4.932.200 

ToUl  dae  (as  of  July  U, 
1063)        

36,084,071 

Notes  on  table: 

The  assessments  for  each  year  through  1962 
are  taken  from  "Information  on  the  Opera- 
tions and  Financing  of  the  United  Nations," 
Joint  committee  print  of  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  87tb  Congress,  2d  session, 
and  supplement  to  Joint  committee  print. 

The  cost  of  both  the  UNEP  and  ONUC  op- 
eration waa  financed  from  July  1962  through 
June  1963  by  the  TJH.  bond  issue. 

The  assessments  for  1963  are  from  n.N. 
Doct.   ST  ADM /SER3/174. 

The  arrears  as  at  July  31,  1963,  are  from 
UJI.  Doct.  8T/ADM/SER3/176. 

Note  that  for  certain  years  Soviet  arrears 
are  less  than  the  assessment.  This  does  not 
Indicate  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  paid  a 
portion  of  its  assessment  but  rather  com- 
prises credits  from  the  UJf.  tax  equaliza- 
tion fund. 

(For  explanations,  see  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
turn  to  my  second  reservation. 

It  provides  that  the  U.S.  instrument  of 
ratification  of  this  treaty  not  be  depos- 
ited until  the  original  parties  to  the 
treaty  have  revised  the  treaty  so  as  to 
provide  for  a  system  of  on-site  inspec- 
tions adequate  to  detect  any  violation 
of  the  treaty.  The  reservation  provides 
also  that  the  Senate  shall  advise  and 
consent  to  the  required  revision  of  the 
treaty. 

I  believe  that  any  party  which  intends 
In  good  faith  to  observe  the  treaty  will 
accept  on-site  inspection  to  prove  Its 
good  faith.  If  this  treaty  is  desired  in 
good  faith,  then  every  party  to  it  should 
demonstrate  that  good  faith.  Only  on- 
site  inspection  can  assure  this  treaty's 
effectiveness.  Since  the  hopes  of  the 
world  already  have  been  pinned  on  the 
treaty,  it  is  but  little  to  ask  that  it  be 
made  positively  effective. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  a  report  which  outlines  past 
UJS.  insistence  UE>on  on-site  inspection, 
which  insistence  rightly  developed  into  a 
major  tenet  of  UJS.  policy  for  peace. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

iMSPXCnON  roB  Disabmamznt 
Throughout  the  postwar  years  it  has  been 
a  major  tenet  of  U.S.  disarmament  policy 
that  this  country  would  enter  a  disarmament 
agreement  only  If  it  provided  for  methods  to 
verify  that  the  agreement  was  being  observed 
by  all  parties.  The  history  of  prewar  dis- 
armament experience  was  Interpreted  to  show 
the  need  for  inspection  to  accompany  dls- 
arm.ament.  President  Eisenhower  said  at 
Geneva  in  1955: 

"No  sound  and  reliable  agreement  can  b« 
made  unless  it  Is  completely  covered  by  cm 
Inspection  and  reporting  system  adequate  to 
■upport  every  portion  of  the  agreement. 


The  lessons  of  history  teach  us  that  dls- 
ar  aament  agreements  without  adequate  re- 
ciprocal Inspection  Increase  the  dangers  of 
w^  and  do  not  brighten  the  prospects  of 
pefece."  ' 

Harold  Stassen,  then  the  Special  Assistant 
to  I  the  President  for  Disarmament,  stated 
th^  following  year: 

"History  shows  that  any  time  you  make 
an  agreement  that  you  cannot  inspect,  the 
agreement  itself  becomes  a  source  of  doubts 
and  rumors,  sxispicions,  charges,  counter- 
charges, and  actually  increases  the  dangers 
of  war.  Instead  of  Improving  the  prospect  of 
peace."  • 

A  decade  before  this,  however,  in  1946 
tht  first  postwar  U.S.  proposal  on  the  Inter- 
national control  of  atomic  energy  had  al- 
ready contained  inspection  as  a  key  element. 
Bernard  Baruch,  in  presenting  the  proposal 
to  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mlMion  on  June  14,  1946.  included  inspection 
and  freedom  of  access  for  control  pxirposes 
an)ong  the  fundamental  features  of  a  plan 
to  control   nuclear  energy.     He  said: 

^Adequate  Ingress  and  egress  for  all  quall- 
fletf  representatives  of  the  Authority  must 
beiassured."  • 

Similarly,  early  U.S.  proposals  on  conven- 
tidnal  armaments  and  armed  forces  gave 
benvy  weight  to  inspection  provisions.  A 
paper  on  U.S.  views  submitted  to  the  United 
Najcions  on  May  18.  1958.  stated: 

•tThe  reporting.  Inspection,  and  verlflca- 
tloti  of  the  elements  of  the  military  and 
paramilitary  establishments  of  the  signatory 
nations  is  considered  the  most  important 
sai|eguard  for  the  regulation  and  reduction 
of ;  conventional  armaments  and  armed 
forces."  * 

4n  an  address  to  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eri  Assembly  on  October  24,  1950,  President 
Triiman  Included  as  one  of  the  three  basic 
principles  for  any  successful  disarmament 
plan: 

'fThlrd,  the  plan  must  be  foolproof. 
Pa|)er  promises  are  not  enough.  Disarma- 
ment must  be  based  on  safeguards  which 
will  Insure  the  compliance  of  all  nations. 
The  safeguards  must  be  adequate  to  give 
Immediate  warning  of  any  threatened  vio- 
lation. Disarmament  must  be  policed  con- 
tinuously and  thoroughly.  It  must  be 
founded  upon  free  and  open  Interchange  of 
Infbrmatlon   across   national   borders."  * 

Inspection  continued  to  be  Included  In 
th^  principles  which  the  United  States  main- 
tallied  were  essential  in  a  disarmament  pro- 
gram. On  April  24,  1962,  the  United  States 
proposed  as  essential  principles  for  a  dis- 
armament program  that  International  agree- 
ments on  the  subject  "must  provide  an  effec- 
tive system  of  progressive  and  continuing 
disclosxires  and  verification  of  all  armed 
forces  and  Eumaments,  including  atomic,  to 
achieve  the  open  world  in  which  alone  there 
call  be  effective  disarmament."  • 

As  early  as  1952  the  importance  of  "on- 
th«-8pot"  inspection  (which  later  In  the 
test  ban  negotiations  was  known  as  on-site 
inspection)  was  spelled  out.  A  U.S.  working 
pa^er  submitted  to  the  United  Nations  Dls- 
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armament  Commission  on  April  6,  1962, 
stated: 

"The  system  of  disclosure  and  verification 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  system  of  safe- 
guards which  must  be  established  to  ensure 
observance  of  the  over-all  program  of 
regulation,  limitation  and  balanced  reduc- 
tion of  armed  forces  and  armaments,  so  as 
to  provide  for  the  prompt  detection  of  viola- 
tions while  at  the  same  time  causing  the 
minimum  degree  of  Interference  in  the  in- 
ternal life  of  each  country.  It  will  not  be 
adequate  to  provide  merely  for  the  verifica- 
tion of  disclosed  Information.  In  addition, 
provision  must  be  made  for  determining  the 
adequacy  of  the  disclosed  Information, 
through  broad  general  powers  of  "on-the- 
spot"  Inspection,  through  access  to  statistical 
data  permitting  independent  confirmation 
of  required  reports  and  through  aerial  sur- 
veys." ' 

The  importance  of  having  any  disarma- 
ment agreement  accompanied  by  adequate 
inspection  was  reiterated  by  governmental 
officials  on  countless  occasions.  For  example, 
speaking  to  the  First  Committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  January  14,  1957,  U.S.  rep- 
resentative, Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  stated: 

"Deeply  as  we  are  convinced  of  the  desir- 
ability of  a  reliable  agreement  and  of  the 
dangers  In  the  absence  of  agreement,  we 
have  nonetheless  concluded  that  a  bad  agree- 
ment is  worse  for  the  cause  of  peace  than 
no  agreement.  An  uninspected  agreement, 
or  an  inadequately  controlled  agreement,  or 
a  one-sided  agreement  would  be  a  bad  agree- 
ment. It  would  not  serve  the  objective  of 
peace." " 

President  Kennedy  in  an  address  to  the 
General  Assembly  on  September  25,  1961, 
described  the  U.S.  disarmament  proposal  as 
one  which  "would  assure  that  Indispensable 
condition  of  disarmament — true  Inspection — 
and  apply  it  in  stages  proportionate  to  the 
stage  of  disarmament."  * 

The  statement  of  principles  agreed  to  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on 
September  20,  1961,  included  as  one  principle 
the  necessity  of  inspection  including  un- 
restricted access  as  necessary  for  the  in- 
spectors.   It  stated: 

"All  disarmament  measures  should  be  im- 
plemented from  beginning  to  end  under 
such  strict  and  effective  International  con- 
trol as  would  provide  firm  assurance  that 
all  parties  are  honoring  their  obligations. 
Dviring  and  after  the  implementation  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament,  the  most 
thorough  control  should  be  exercised,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  such  control  depending 
on  the  requirements  for  verification  of  the 
disarmament  measxires  being  carried  out  in 
each  stage.  To  Implement  control  over  and 
inspection  of  disarmament,  an  International 
Disarmament  Organization  including  tJl 
parties  to  the  agreement  should  be  created 
within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations. 

"This  International  Disarmament  Organi- 
zation and  its  Inspectors  should  be  assured 
unrestricted  access  without  veto  to  all  places 
as  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  effective  veri- 
fication." " 

In  an  exchange  of  letters  accompanying 
this  statement  of  principles  Presidential  Ad- 
viser McCloy  expressed  the  U.S.  position  that 
adequate  Inspection  must  consist  of  inspec- 
tion of  armaments  retained  under  a  disarma- 
ment agreement  as  well  as  the  arman^ents 
reduced.  He  said  It  was  "Implicit  In  the 
entire  Joint  statement  of  agreed  principles 
that  whenever  an  agreement  stipulates  that 
at  a  certain  point  certain  levels  of  forces  and 
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armaments  may  be  retained,  the  certification 
machinery  must  have  all  the  rights  and 
powers  necessary  to  Instxre  that  those  levels 
are  not  exceeded."  " 

iNSFzcnoN  or  a  nuclear  test  ban 
The  importance  of  adequate  inspection 
has  also  been  consistently  stressed  by  the 
United  States  In  the  negotiations  for  a  nu- 
clear weapons  test  ban.  After  the  Geneva 
Conference  of  experts  reached  a  conclusion 
in  August  1958  that  it  was  technically  feasi- 
ble to  establish  a  control  system  to  detect 
violations  of  a  test  suspension.  President 
Elsenhower  proposed  negotiations  for  an 
agreement  to  end  tests  and  establish  the 
suggested  control  system.     He  said: 

"Progress  in  the  field  of  disarmament 
agreements  depends  upon  the  ability  to  es- 
tablish effective  international  controls  and 
the  willingness  of  the  countries  concerned  to 
accept  those  controls."  '• 

The  plan  for  an  Inspection  system  sub- 
mitted by  the  United  States  on  December 
16,  1958,  provided  for  onsite  Inspections  to 
be  Initiated  automatically,  whenever  detec- 
tion techniques  determined  the  location  of 
an  event  which  could  not  be  identified  as  a 
natural  event  and  could  be  suspected  of  be- 
ing, a  nuclear  explosion.  In  the  case  of  seis- 
mic events,  all  those  above  5  kllotons  were 
to  be  Inspectec^  and  20  percent  of  those  ua- 
der  5  kllotons.  The  United  States  rejected 
Soviet  proposals  on  the  grounds  that  they 
did  not  contain  adequate  safeguards. 

On  April  13.  1959,  President  Eisenhower 
did  suggest  as  an  alternative  to  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  which  would  require  proce- 
dures for  onsite  inspection  a  ban  which 
would  not  include  tests  underground  or 
above  60  kilometers  in  altitude.    He  said: 

"A  simplified  control  system  for  atmospher- 
ic tests  up  to  60  kilometers  could  be  readily 
derived  from  the  Geneva  experts'  report, 
and  would  not  require  the  automatic  onsite 
Inspection  wjiich  has  created  the  major 
stumbling  block  In  the  negotiations  so  far."  »» 
After  long  negotiations  Inspection  still  re- 
mained the  principal  issue  separating  the 
Soviet  and  Western  positions.  On  April  28, 
1961.  the  date  of  the  300th  meeting  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  on  the  Discontinuance  of 
Nuclear  Weapon  Tests,  Ambassador  Arthur 
Dean,  the  chief  U.S.  negotiator,  stated: 

"The  problems  of  the  second  category, 
where  -the  U.S.S.R.  is  demanding  new  West- 
ern concessions,  go  to  the  very  heart  of  con- 
trol effectiveness.  The  Soviet  Union  wants 
only  a  token  number  of  annual  onsite  In- 
spections, namely,  three  on  each  original 
party's  territory.  The  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  basing  themselves  on  the 
agreed  scientific  studies,  want  a  realistic 
number  which  will  actually  tend  to  deter  po- 
tential violators,  namely,  20  on  each  original 
party's  territory. 

"Again,  on  criteria,  the  U.S.S.R.  Insists  on 
a  formula  which  would  make  It  questionable 
whether  even  one  event  per  year  would  be 
certified  as  eligible  for  Inspection.  This  has 
no  appeal  to  the  West,  which  wants  scien- 
tifically reasonable  criteria. 

"The  Soviet  delegation  refused  to  consider 
any  more  than  15  control  posts  on  Soviet 
territory,  even  though  we  have  already  moved 
to  meet  Itt.  demand,  coming  down  from  21 
to  19  and  have  proved,  by  the  Soviet  dele- 
gation's own  arithmetic  that  the  number 
cannot  be  reasonably  fewer  than  16  in  So- 
viet Asia,  2  in  Europe  and  1  on  a  Soviet 
Islard."  " 
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A  United  States  note  to  the  Soviet  Union 
on  June  17,  1961  complained: 

"The  Soviet  proposals  would  prevent 
achievement  of  the  objective  of  effective  con- 
trol. They  would  amount  to  adoption  oC  the 
principle  of  self-inspection  and  would  per- 
mit any  country,  if  it  wished,  to  evade  the 
agreement  with  impunity.  •  •  •  The  United 
States  t>elieves  that  a  treaty  iwohiblting  nu- 
clear weapons  tests,  like  other  agreements  in 
the  field  of  disarmament,  must  contain  ef- 
fective provisions  for  control."  « 

On  November  1,  1961,  Ambassador  Dean  In 
the  First  ComnUttee  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly explained  why  the  United  States  believed 
an  International  control  system  to  accom- 
I>any  a  test  ban  was  needed.    He  said: 

"Even  without  a  complete  International 
treaty  control  system,  it  is  possible  at  pres- 
ent to  identify  a  great  number  of  atmospheric 
tests  of  higher  yields  with  fairly  good  relia- 
bUlty. 

"But  when  tests  occxir  on  the  fringes  of 
outer  space  and  of  smaller  yields  in  the  at- 
mosphere these  tests  present  much  more 
difficult  problems.  For  acciirate  detections 
of  these  tests,  an  International  treaty  sys- 
tem of  reporting  stations  Is  essential. 

"In  comparative  terms  also,  tests  In  the 
ocean  are  much  more  difficult  to  detect;  but 
the  difficult  hydro-acoustical  problems  could 
be  solved  by  an  effective  treaty  organization. 
"For  all  these  reasons,  it  is  apparent  that 
an  international  treaty  control  system  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  have  any 
real  assurance  that  the  obligations  under- 
taken not  to  test  nuclear  weapons  are  in  fact 
being  fulfilled."  >• 

At  a  press  conference  on  February  8,  1962, 
President  Kennedy  said: 

"But  at  the  same  time,  and  with  eq\ial 
energy,  we  shall  go  on  seeking  a  path  to- 
ward a  genuine  and  controlled  disarma- 
ment. 

"What  this  means  for  atmospheric  test- 
ing Is  methods  of  Inspection  and  control 
which  could  protect  mb  against  a  repetition  of 
prolonged  secret  preparations  for  a  sudden 
series  of  major  tests.  If  and  when  effective 
agreements  can  be  reached,  no  nation  will 
be  more  ready  than  ours  to  see  all  testing 
brought  under  control  and  nuclear  weap- 
ons as  well.  The  fact  that  we  must  prudent- 
ly meet  our  defense  needs  In  the  meantime 
Is  only  one  more  reason  for  working  toward 
disarmament."  " 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  on  March  23,  196^ 
told  the  newly  convened  18  Nation  Disarma- 
ment Conference  in  Geneva: 

"We  will  not  again  make  our  security  sub- 
ject to  an  unenforceable  and  uncontrolled 
moratorium,  whether  this  be  In  the  form  of 
a  verbal  pledge  or  a  pseudo-treaty  such  as 
the  U.S.S.R.  proposed  on  November  28,  1961." 
"Although  American  scientists  have  for 
the  past  several  years  been  actively  seeking 
new  methods  of  detection  and.  even  more, 
of  identification  of  possible  nuclear  ex- 
plosions, and  although  there  are  some  prom- 
ising avenues  of  investigation  which  may  be 
proven  In  the  next  few  years,  the  fact  is  that 
very  little  has  been  discovered  up  to  date 
to  Justify  any  significant  modification  of 
the  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the 
Geneva  scientists  of  1958. 

"A  test  ban,  cm"  any  disarmament  meas- 
ure, will  be  acceptable  to  us  only  when  It 
Is  accompanied  by  adequate  measiires  of 
verification. 

"The  United  States  will  consider  any  pro- 
posal which  offers  effective  International 
verification  but  the  United  States  cannot 
settle  for  anything  less."  " 


In  a  letter  of  December  28,  1962.  Presl- 
dent^  Kennedy  replied  to  Premier  Khru- 
shchev's letter  Indicating  that  the  Soviets 
would  be  willing  to  accept  two  or  three  In- 
si>ectlons  per  year: 

"I  am  encouraged  that  you  are  prepared 
to  accept  the  principle  of  on-site  Inspections. 
These  seem  to  me  to  be  essential  not  Just 
because  of  the  concern  of  our  Congress  but 
because  they  seem  to  us  to  go  to  the  heart 
of  a  reliable  agreement  ending  nuclear  test- 
ing.'* 

ExHisrr  1 

(From  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 

June  10,  1963] 

Is    THE    UJJ.    ON    THE    VERGE    Or    A    CrACKUP? 

United  Nations,  N.Y.— By  all  standards 
normal  to  business  and  government,  the 
United  Nations  Is  going  broke,  on  the  verge 
of  a  crackup. 

The  world  organization  today  is  more  than 
•100  million  In  the  red.  B^  the  end 
of  the  present  year  the  deficit  may  be  up  to 
•140  million.  If  funds  are  not  found,  it  is 
said,  the  peace-keeping  organization  is  likely 
to  turn  Into  a  debating  society. 

All  of  this  has  been  brought  about  mainly 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  satellites.  The 
Communists,  including  Castro's  Cuba,  refuse 
to  pay  bills  for  any  UJ^.  activities  not  favored 
by  them.  The  amount  they  owe  the  UJJ.  so 
far  exceeds  $62  million.  France,  Nationalist 
China  and  Belgium  also  are  In  arrears  on 
U.N.  payments. 

UWITEU    STATES   TO   THE   RESCirE? 

The  result  Is  that  the  U.N.,  once  again, 
must  be  bailed  out — probably  by  the  United 
States. 

There  is  concern,  but  little  real  alarm  here 
at  U.N.  headquarters.  Top  officials  believe 
a  way  will  be  found  for  the  U.N.  to  maintain 
its  policflifunctions  in  the  Gaza  strip  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Israel  in  the  Mideast,  and 
in  the  Congo  in  Africa. 

In  addition,  the  U.N.  is  sending  a  peace- 
keeping mission  of  200  observers  to  Yemen. 
Cost  of  this  force,  however,  Is  to  be  borne 
largely  by  Egypt  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

Communist  attack  on  the  U.N.  this  time 
is  aimed  at  these  peace-keeping  forces.  It  Is 
largely  the  bills  for  these  forces  that  Russia 
and  its  East  European  satellites,  plus  Cuba, 
refuse  to  pay.  A  senior  U.N.  official  explained 
the  Russian  tactics. 

"In  trying  to  bend  the  U.N.  to  their  own 
needs  and  desires,  the  Russians  have  found 
that  the  boycott  is  dangerous.  They  tried 
that  at  the  time  of  Korea.  It  was  the  Rus- 
sian absence  which  enabled  the  U.N.  to  ap- 
prove military  action  In  Korea. 

"Just  last  year  the  Soviets  tried  to  get 
control  of  U.N.  machinery  by  dividing  the 
Secretary-General's  powers  between  three 
assistants — one  a  Communist,  one  a  West- 
erner and  one  a  neutral.  But  the  U.N. 
wouldn't  accept  the  troika. 

"Now  the  Soviet  Union  is  trying  to  sabotage 
the  U.N.  financial  machinery.  That  wont 
work  either,  but  it's  causing  us  a  lot  of 
trouble." 


"Ibid.,  p.  544. 
» Ibid.,  p.  565. 

"  New  York  Times,  Feb.  8,  1962,  p.  16. 
"  Department  of  State  Press  Release,  March 
24,  1962,  No.  186. 


TtTRNING  POINT  :  THE  CONGO 

The  Soviet  Union  approved  the  first  move 
to  send  U.N.  troops  into  the  Congo.  Khru- 
shchev, at  that  time,  thought  the  United 
Nations  force  would  help  his  man  in  the 
Congo,  Patrice  Lumumba,  to  stay  in  power. 
But  the  U.N.  force,  instead,  stood  in  the  way 
of  a  Communist  takeover.  It  was  at  this 
point  that  the  Soviets  changed  their  tactics. 

Arguing  that  the  U.N.  force  in  the  Congo 
had  become  merely  a  front  for  the  United 
States  and  the  E\iropean  colonial  powers, 
Russia  and  the  other  Communist  members 
refused  to  pay  their  share  of  the  cost  of 


"Washington  Star.  Jan.  21,  1963,  p.  A8. 
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the  troops.  Nor  were  they  alone  In  this 
attitude. 

Prance,  al«o  opposing  the  Congo  opera- 
tion, refused  to  pay.    So  did  Belgium. 

At  present,  the  Communist  UJ*.  members 
owe  •62.6  mUUon  to  the  U.N.  whUe  Prance 
owes  $14  million  and  Belglimi  $3  million. 

Chiang  K&l-Bhek's  government  on  Formosa 
Is  also  In  default,  by  $10  million,  but  this 
is  largely  a  matter  of  money,  not  politics. 
The  assessment  for  China's  seat  In  the  UJf. 
Involves  payment  for  all  of  mainland  China, 
which  Chiang  claims  as  his  own. 

What  worries  the  U.N.  Is  that  most  of  the 
money  owed  to  It  Is  owedYor  the  U.N.  peace- 
keeping units  In  the  Congo  and  the  Mideast. 

Out  of  the  $602  million  needed  for  all  U.N. 
•ctlvltles  last  year.  $102.5  million  was  for  such 
social  welfare  programs  as  the  refugee  and 
children's  funds.  These  programs  are  volun- 
tary and  the  Communists  contribute  little, 
while  the  United  States  pays  more  than  Its 
share. 

The  regular  UJ<.  budget,  involving  salaries 
of  the  permanent  staff  and  the  maintenance 
of  UJJ.  headquarters,  ran  to  $75  million  last 
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LIMIT  ON  LAGGARDS 

The  founders  of  the  UJ»..  knowing  the 
ways  of  governments,  set  a  rule  under  which 
any  member  nation  In  arrears  for  more  than 
a  years  on  Its  assessments  to  this  regular 
budget  will  lose  Its  vote  in  the  Assembly. 
More  than  40  XJH.  members  take  advantage 
of  this  2-year  nile  and  arc  habitually  In  ar- 
rears. But,  so  far.  all  of  them  have  paid  up 
before  they  lost  their  Assembly  votes. 

The  Communists — and  Prance  and  Bel- 
gium, too — argue  that  members  who  disap- 
prove of  specific  peace-keeping  operations,  as 
In  the  Congo,  should  not  be  assessed  for 
their  costs  as  part  of  regular  dues.  They  re- 
fxise  to  pay.  In  1962,  U.N.  costs  In  the  Con- 
go amounted  to  $120  million. 

As  a  way  around  the  financial  problem  of 
special  peace-keeping  assessments,  Secretary- 
General  Thant  In  1961  came  up  with  the  Idea 
of  a  U JJ.  bond  Issue,  the  returns  from  which 
would  be  used  to  pay  the  UJf.'s  bills. 

About  $135  million  worth  of  these  bonds, 
out  of  $200  million  worth  in  all  have  been 
■old.  Half  were  sold  to  the  United  States. 
the  rest  abroad.  Interest  and  payment 
charges  were  to  be  added  to  regular  charges 
to  members. 

To  teat  the  legality  of  this  move,  the  U.N. 
went  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
at  the  Hague  to  get  an  opinion  on  the  Issue. 
In  July  1962  the  justices  ruled  that  the 
charges  for  peace-keeping  missions  should 
be  considered  part  of  the  obligations  of  D.N. 
members. 

Last  December,  the  U.N.  Greneral  Assembly 
held,  over  the  opposition  of  the  Communists 
and  the  Prench,  that  the  Congo  and  Mideast- 
force  assessments  were  legal  and  binding  on 
all  members  and  that  the  2-year  rule  ap- 
plied to  these  charges  Just  as  It  does  to 
the  rest  of  the  regular  XJH.  budget. 

FROM  MOSCOW:  ANOTHEH  "NTKT" 

Russia,  on  May  22,  served  notice  on  U 
Thant  that  It  would  not  pay  Its  share  of  the 
U.N.  bond  charges  or  of  four  other  Items 
on  the  regular  budget.  These  Included 
charges  for  the  U.N.  conunlsslon  In  Korea, 
the  U.N. '8  cemetery  for  Its  troojjs  killed  In 
the  Korean  war,  the  UN.  mission  In  the 
Mideast  and  the  UJf .  field  service  supplying 
personnel  for  overseas  missions. 

In  addition,  the  Russians  said  they  would 
pay  their  dues  to  the  UJ7.  technical  assist- 
ance fund  only  in  rubles.  The  Russian  dues 
thus  could  be  used  only  for  the  purchase 
of  Items  from  Russia  or  for  the  hiring  of 
Russian  personnel.  Under  XJJi.  rules  It  Is 
up  to  the  Secretary-General,  not  the  mem- 
bers, to  decide  what  currencies  are  accept- 
able. 
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SHOWDOWN    AHEAD 

Said  a  US.  official  aifter  this  Russian  move: 
'".The  Russians  are  carrying  this  battle  so 
fair  that  In  the  next  year  or  so  we  are  going 
to  be  forced  to  throw  them  outor  make  them 

rhe  fact  Is  that  the  Congo  operation — 
In  target  of  the  Soviet  campaign — is  al- 
n^ost  at  an  end.  U  Thant  hopes  to  get  all 
UlN.  military  forces  out  of  the  Congo  before 
the  year's  end.  That  would  leave  little  more 
taan  a  technical  mission. 

iThe  U.N.  Emergency  Force  in  the  Gaza 
sirlp  Is  a  different  matter.  Many  experts 
f^el  that.  If  this  force  were  removed,  Egypt 
aid   Israel   would   soon   be  at   war   again. 

iMost  U-N.  officials  doubt  that  the  Commu- 
nist attack  on  these  peace-keeping  forces  of 
tie  UN.  will  make  much  difference  for  the 
fiture.    Said  one: 

T"If  some  real  emergency  arose  I  think  we 
wculd  put  together  a  UJJ.  force  and  find 
tlte  money  later.  Of  course,  the  United 
States  and  Britain  would  pay  prompUy,  but 
tie  little  fellows  could  put  up  token  con- 
ttibutlons  to  keep  the  operation  Interna- 
tional." 

On  the  other  side  you  hear  opinions  like 
this:  "No  nation  Is  going  to  contribute 
ttoops  unless  It  has  some  guarantee  that 
these  troops  will  be  paid.  If  something 
strlous  broke  out  In  Portuguese  Angola 
or  In  South-West  Africa,  run  by  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa,  you'd  get  plenty  of 
tfoops  from  African  countries  without 
ahy  trouble.  But  Asians?  Scandinavians?  I 
d|oubt  It." 

RUSSIA'S  NEXT   MOVE 

Deadline  for  the  Communist  bloc  to  pay 
at  least  some  of  the  money  they  owe  the 
^!n.  or  lose  their  Assembly  votes  comes  at 
t|ie   end  of  this  year.     What   then?     Here's 
the  guess  of  a  top  UN.  official: 

"They'll  do  Just  what  they've  done  in  the 
piast.  They'll  fight  this  thing  to  the  edge 
cjf  the  last  ditch,  but  not  Into  It.  They'll  pay 
eiaough  to  keep  the  vote — and  when  they  do 
bay  they'll  make  statements  about  how  they 
3ant  to  save  the  U.N.  for  hximanlty." 
1  The  Prench  already  appear  embarrassed 
by  their  stand  with  the  Communists  against 
piayment  of  their  share  of  the  UJI.  Congo 
force.  They,  like  the  Belgians,  appear  to  be 
seeking  a  means  of  paying  up  gracefully 
hefore  they  lose  their  votes. 

Much  of  the  Conununlst  campaign  against 
the  U.N.  has  boomeranged  against  Moscow, 
particularly  In  regard  to  the  small  and  back- 
Ward  nations  of  Africa.  Many  of  these 
countries  look  on  the  UU.  as  their  best 
protection  and  do  not  sympathize  with  ef- 
fbrts  to  weaken  the  world  organization. 
I  As  for  the  UJI.  Itself,  the  betting  here  at 

JI.  headquarters  Is  that  the  United  States. 
,1th  help  from  Britain  and  many  smaller 
latlons.  win  keep  the  UJJ.  going  through 
Jils  financial  crisis,  forcing  Russia  and  Its 
satellites  to  pay  up  what  they  owe.  however 
iowly. 


jProm    the    Congressional   Record,    Apr.    4, 
19631 

fFORMATION      ON      THE      CURRENT     FINANCIAL 

Status  or  the   United  Nations 
(Note. — Prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Sen- 
te  Republican  policy  committee,  Bourke  B. 
fiicKENLOOPER,   Chairman;    David    S.    Teeple, 
Staff  director.) 

The  United  Nations  regular  budget  was  $82 
qillllon  In  1962.  Of  this  the  United  States 
1^  obligated  to  pay  32.02  percent;  the  Soviet 
TTnlon.  14.97  percent;  the  United  Kingdom. 
1.58  percent;  Prance,  5.94  percent;  and  the 
rest  lesser  percentages  down  to  a  minimum 
4xed  by  the  General  Assembly,  of  0.04  per- 
Oent. 

The  regular  budget  of  the  United  Nations 
ik  prepared  by  the  U.N.  Secretariat.     When 


the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
meets,  it  has  before  it  both  the  budgetary 
estimates  of  the  Secretary  General  and  the 
report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Admin- 
istrative and  Budgetary  Questions.  Decisions 
on  the  budget  are  made  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  all  General  Assembly  members  present  and 
voting. 

No  serloxis  difficulties  have  been  encoun- 
tered on  payments  to  the  regular  budget  but 
difficulties  have  arisen  on  the  special  assess- 
ments levied  for  the  U.N.'s  Emergency  Force 
In  the  Middle  East  (hereinafter  designated 
as  UNEF)  and  the  U.N.  operation  in  the 
Congo  (hereinafter  designated  as  UNOC). 

The  charter  of  the  United  Nations  lays  a 
specific  obligation  upon  all  countries  to  pay 
their  assessments  or,  after  2  years  in  arrears, 
face  the  loss  of  their  votes.  But  the  charter 
provides,  in  article  19,  "The  General  Assem- 
bly may,  nevertheless  permit  such  a  member 
to  vote  If  It  is  satlsAed  that  the  failure  to 
pay  Is  due  to  conditions  beyond  the  control 
of  the  member."  As  a  result  member  coun- 
tries great  and  small  are  refusing  to  fulfill 
their  financial  responsibilities  to  the  United 
Nations. 

No  one  has  seriously  suggested  that  any  of 
them  be  deprived  of  their  votes. 

Prior  to  1956.  the  expenses  of  peace  and 
security  operations  had  been  carried  within 
the  regular  budget.  In  1956  UNEF  was  fi- 
nanced under  a  special  budget,  called  a  spe- 
cial account,  and  in  1960  in  the  case  of 
UNOC,  the  budget  was  called  an  ad  hoc 
account. 

Another  account,  titled  the  "Working  Cap- 
ital Fund,"  Is  assessed  on  the  same  basis  of 
percentage  as  the  regular  budget.  It  cur- 
rently has  a  celling  of  $40  million.  It  Is  used 
partly  as  a  revolving  fund  to  carry  the  U.N. 
through  the  period  when  the  regular  budget 
assessments  are  due  and  when  regular  budget 
assessments  are  collected,  and  partly  to  fi- 
nance emergency  operations. 

While  willing  to  vote  these  peace  and  secu- 
rity operations  into  existence,  most  countries 
in  the  United  Nations  refused  to  share  the 
cost  of  UNEF  and  UNOC  in  the  usual  man- 
ner; that  Is,  on  the  basis 'of  the  regular  scale 
of  assessments.  Because  of  default  on  these 
special  levies,  the  organization  will  approach 
a  debt  of  $200  million  by  the  end  of  1963. 
Reasons  offered  by  defaulters  for  their  re- 
fusal to  share  the  cost  of  UNEF  and  UNOC 
In  the  usual  manner  were  many  and  varied. 
First,  they  contended  the  charter  contem- 
plated peace  and  security  actions  should  be 
carried  out  primarily  by  the  five  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council  who  would 
furnish  their  troops  without  cost  to  other 
U.N.  members.  They  said  the  five  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council  should 
therefore  pay  considerably  more  than  their 
ordinary  assessment  percentage  for  UNEF 
and  UNOC. 

Second,  they  said  the  "aggressors"  who 
made  U.N.  peace  and  security  actions  a  ne- 
cessity, plus  "parties  In  interest"  should  pay 
all  or  most  of  the  expenses. 

Third,  some  member  countries  claimed 
they  could  not  afford  to  contribute  to  the 
UNEF  budget  and  UNOC  budget. 

Finally,  some  countries  felt  these  opera- 
tions to  be  unwarranted  and  In  violation  of 
the  charter.  As  a  result  the  United  States 
has  felt  It  necessary  to  make  voluntary  con- 
tributions, over  and  above  our  normal  assess- 
ment contributions.  In  1957,  1958,  1959,  1960, 
1961,  and  1962. 

The  Soviet  Union  argued  these  emergency 
Items  did  not  fall  within  the  assessments 
procedure  provided  by  the  charter  and  there- 
fore any  disapproving  member  is  free  to  re- 
fuse to  help  pay  for  them. 

The  United  States  contended  the  charter's 
provision  applied  to  all  expenses  of  the  U.N. 
The  International  Court  of  Justice  at  The 
Hague  in  July  1962  Issued  an  advisory  opln- 
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ion  supporting  the  U.S.  position.  The  So- 
viet Union  says  It  will  Ignore  the  Court's 
opinion  and  continue  to  refuse  to  pay  its 
share  of  the  special  assessments.  The  Com- 
munist bloc  countries  have  followed  the 
Soviet  lead  and  approximately  40  other  na- 
tions have  also  refused  to  contribute  to 
either  or  both  of  the  peace-enforcing  opera- 
tions. 

In  the  face  of  this  financial  crisis  the  As- 
sembly in  December  1961  voted  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  General  to  sell  $200  million 
worth  of  bonds.  At  President  Kennedy's  re- 
quest Congress  last  year  passed  a  bill  au- 
thorizing the  United  States  to  purchase  up 
to  $100  million  worth  of  the  U.N.  bonds  if 
the  amounts  are  matched  by  other  members. 

Further  financial  criticism  was  directed  at 
the.  United  Nations  when  It  was  revealed, 
late  in  1962,  that  the  U.N.  had  undertaken 
to  provide  a  grant  of  $1,157,600.  over  a  5- 
year  period,  to  assist  In  the  development  of 
an  agricultural  research  program  In  Cuba. 
To  the  extent  the  United  States  provides 
approximately  40  percent  of  the  money  con- 
tributed to  the  UJ*.  Special  Fund  for  Eco- 
nomic Development,  It  was  said  that  40 
percent  of  the  cost  of  this  assistance  to  Cuba 
was  defrayed  by  the  United  States,  contrary 
to  our  national  interests. 

Not  all  operations  of  the  United  Nations 
are  financed  through  assessments.  Several 
specialized  agencies  receive  voluntary  con- 
tributions from  member  countries.  These 
specialized  agencies  Include: 

1.  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

2.  International  Labor  Organization. 

3.  Food    and    Agriculture    Organization. 

4.  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization. 

5.  World  Health  Organization. 

6.  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development. 

7.  International  Development  Association. 

8.  International  Finance  Corporation. 

9.  International  Monetary  Fund. 

10.  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion. 

11.  Universal  Postal  Union. 

12.  International  Telecommunications  Un- 
ion. 

13.  World    Meteorological    Organization. 

14.  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive   Organization. 


[Prom  the  dally  Congressional  Record,  Mar. 
21.  1963) 

Some  Clear  Thoughts  on  the  Untted 

Nations  Financing 

(By  Richard  Gardner) 

In  treating  this  subject  today  I  shall  not 
speak  about  various  long-term  solutions  to 
the  U.N.^  financial  problem,  for  example, 
the  development  of  Independent  source*  of 
revenue.  Other  participants  In  this  panel 
may  wish  to  deal  with  various  possibilities 
of  this  kind.  It  Is  appropriate.  It  Is  tiseful. 
for  discussions  of  the  long-term  problem  to 
go  forward.  But  you  will  recall  the  famous 
words  of  Lord  Keynes :  "In  the  long  run  we 
are  all  dead."  There  wifl  not  be  a  long  run 
in  which  to  seek  bold  solutions  for  UJJ. 
financing  unless  we  can  deal  with  the  finan- 
cial crisis  which  faces  us  here  and  now. 

Therefore  I  propose  to  confine  my  remarks 
today  to  the  present  financial  crisis  of  the 
United  Nations  and  to  consider  In  turn  three 
specific  questions:  What  has  caused  this 
financial  crisis?  What  progress  has  been 
made  In  coping  with  it?  What  now  remains 
to  be  done? 

I 

The  causes  of  the  UN.'s  financial  diffi- 
culties are  familiar  to  most  of  you.  These 
difficulties  do  not  arise  from  the  ordinary 
operations  which  are  paid  from  the  U.N.'s 
"regular  budget."  The  regular  budget  cov- 
ers such  Items  as  salaries  of  members  of  the 


Secretariat,  expenses  of  operating  the  head- 
quarters building  in  New  York,  and  the 
costs  of  meetings  and  conferences.  It  also 
includes  some  of  the  smaller  peacekeeping 
expenditures  such  as  the  truce  supervision 
activities  In  Palestine.  Kashmir,  and  Korea. 
The  regular  budget  Is  financed  principally 
by  an  agreed  scale  of  assessments  on  mem- 
bers which  Is  broadly  b€ised  on  capacity  to 
pay.  The  United  States  contributes  32.02 
percent  of  this  amoxint.  The  payment  rec- 
ord of  the  members  is  generally  good  and 
the  arrears  are  not  of  disruptive  dimen- 
sions. 

As  you  know,  however,  the  expenses  for 
the  Middle  East  and  Congo  operations  were 
financed  from  the  beginning  from  separate 
accounts.  Taken  together,  these  operations 
since  1960  have  Imposed  on  the  members  of 
the  U.N.  expenses  of  about  $140  million  a 
year,  about  double  the  size  of  the  regular 
budget. 

Because  these  costs  were  so  large,  op- 
position quickly  developed  on  the  part  of 
many  U.N.  members  to  sharing  the  cost  in 
the  usual  manner — that  is.  on  the  basis  of 
the  percentage  assessments  used  In  the 
regular  budget.  In  order  to  gain  approval 
by  the  General  Assembly  for  resolution  to 
finance  these  operations  it  was  necessary, 
beginning  with  the  Middle  East  operation  In 
1956,  to  reduce  the  assessments  for  members 
less  able  to  pay;  In  other  words  to  assess  them 
for  peacekeeping  operations  at  only  a  fraction 
of  the  assessment  they  have  to  pay  for  the 
regular  budget. 

Over  the  last  few  years  almost  90  percent 
of  the  U.N.  membership  has  secured  relief 
from  the  regular  assessment  rate  with  respect 
to  the  Congo  and  Middle  East  budgets.  Of 
the  110  U.N.  members,  42  countries  have  a 
regular  assessment  rate  of  0.04  percent.  For 
Congo  and  UNEP  their  assessment  was  re- 
duced by  80  percent  of  their  normal  scale,  to 
0.008  percent.  As  an  example  of  how  this 
has  worked  out,  we  can  look  at  the  way  the 
costs  of  the  Congo  and  Middle  East  opera- 
tions were  shared  In  the  first  half  of  1962. 
Instead  of  being  asked  to  pay  the  $35,900 
they  wotild  have  paid  at  the  regtilta-  budget 
scale  these  countries  were  asked  to  pay  only 
$7,180. 

Reductions  by  80  percent  were  also  given 
43  additional  countries  whose  regular  budget 
assessment  rate  was  more  than  0.04  percent 
but  who  were  recipients  of  U.N.  technical 
assistance.  Moreover,  four  additional  coun- 
tries received  50-percent  reductions.  Thus 
no  less  than  89  member  governments  were 
excused  from  50  to  80  percent  of  their  assess- 
ments to  these  vital  peace  and  security  op- 
erations. 

united  states  and  voluntary  contributions 

To  finance  these  operations  notwithstand- 
ing the  reduced  assessments  on  these  89 
countries  the  Secretary  General  appealed  for 
voluntary  contributions.  Starting  with  the 
Middle  East  operation  In  1957,  the  United 
States  has  made  large  voluntary  contribu- 
tions each  year  in  addition  to  Its  regular 
scale  assessment  to  make  It  possible  for  these 
operations  to  go  forward.  In  the  last  sev- 
eral years  no  other  country  has  made  vol- 
untary contributions  of  this  kind,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  the  United  Kingdom  which 
has  made  very  small  voluntary  payments  for 
the  Middle  East  operation. 

With  these  voluntary  payments  added  to 
our  assessed  share,  the  United  States  In  re- 
cent years  has  been  assuming  an  average  of 
about  48  i>ercent  of  the  burden  of  the  Congo 
and  Middle  East  operations. 

This  Is  the  method  of  financing  U.N.  peace- 
keeping operations  which  has  been  In  effect 
since  1957.  It  does  not  take  very  long  to 
conclude  that  this  system  had  two  unaccept- 
able aspects: 

Plrst.  it  placed  a  disproportionate  share, 
nearly  half,  of  the  cost  of  these  operations 
on  the  United  States. 


Second,  and  even  more  ImportantrA  large 
niomber  of  U.N.  members  were  not  even 
meeting  their  obligations  under  this  arrange- 
ment. 

The  members  of  the  Communist  bloc  re- 
fused to  pay  because  they  oppose  peacekeep- 
ing operations  In  general. 

France,  South  Africa,  the  Arab  countries, 
and  others  refused  to  pay  for  at  least  one  of 
the  operations  because  they  did  not  agree 
with  this  peacekeeping  opwatlon  In  partic- 
ular. 

Others,  including  most  of  the  less  devel- 
oped countries,  failed  to  pay  even  their  re- 
duced assessment  and  argued  that  they  were 
too  poor  to  do  so. 

To  make  matters  worse,  legal  arguments 
were  advanced  by  the  Communist  bloc  and 
many  other  countries  to  the  effect  that  the 
General  Assembly  could  not  levy  valid  as- 
sessments for  peacekeeping  operations  out- 
side the  regular  budget  and  accordingly  that 
they  were  under  no  obligation  to  pay. 

As  a  result  of  this  nonpayment  of  assess- 
ments, the  United  States  was  In  the  unac- 
ceptable position  of  paying  In  even  more 
than  the  48  percent  of  the  Middle  East  and 
Congo  operations  It  had  undertaken  to  pay. 
although  of  course  the  amounts  are  still  due 
and  payable  by  the  defaulters.  At  the  same 
time  the  gap  between  the  assessments  due 
for  the  costs  of  the  two  operations  and  the 
money  actually  received  from  the  member- 
ship conUnued  to  grow  until  It  reached  about 
$100  million  by  the  middle  of  1962. 

RESCUE    operation,     SPECIAL    rUNDS 

To  reduce  the  disproportionate  U.S.  share 
of  UJ^.  peacekeeping  operations,  to  avoid  the 
imminent  collapse  of  these  operations  as  a 
result  of  the  growing  deficit,  and  to  safe- 
guard the  future  potential  of  the  U.N  as  a 
vital  factor  In  maintaining  peace  and  secu- 
rity, the  U.S.  Government  Joined  with  other 
free  world  countries  and  with  the  Secretary 
General  to  search  for  ways  and  means  of 
solving  the  U.N.'s  financial  crisis.  This 
search  produced  a  rescue  operation  begin- 
ning In  the  16th  General  Assembly  which 
had  four  major  elements : 

Plrst.  one  more  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tion for  the  emergency  financing  of  the  Mid- 
die  East  and  Congo  operations  for  the  first 
6  months  of  1962  by  the  usual  combination 
of  assessments  and  voluntary  contributions 

Second,  a  bond  issue  to  finance  these  op- 
erations after  June  30,  1962,  while  a  more 
satisfactory  solution  to  the  financial  problem 
was  worked  out. 

Third,  a  request  to  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  for  an  advisory  opinion  which 
would  establish  a  firm  legal  basis  for  the 
collection  of  arrearages  by  determining 
whether  peacekeeping  assessments  consti- 
tuted binding  legal  obligations  In  the  same 
way  as  assessments  for  the  regular  budget. 

Fourth,  an  Intensified  study  of  better  ways 
of  financing  UJJ.  peacekeeping  operations  in 
the  future. 

Since  this  rescue  operation  was  approved 
by  the  16th  General  Assembly  In  December 

1961,  there  has  been  progress  on  a  number 
of  fronts. 

Purchase  of  UJ^.  bonds  got  underway  in 

1962.  The  U.S.  Congress  authorized  a  loan 
to  the  United  Nations  to  purchase  bonds 
up  to  the  amount  purchased  by  all  other 
countries.  Some  foreign  governments,  such 
as  the  Scandinavian  countries,  responded 
handsomely  to  the  bond  Issue  by  purchasing 
amounts  far  In  excess  of  their  regular  budget 
percentage.  And  the  17th  General  Assembly 
In  its  budget  authorization  for  1963  Included 
an  amount  of  $4,650,000  for  repayment  of 
interest  and  principal  of  the  bonds  In  the 
regular  U.N.  budget.  In  which  the  United 
States  share  Is  32.02  percent. 

icj   aovisort   opinion 

The  International  Court  of  Justice  handed 
down  last  July  a  favorable  advisory  opinion 
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whlcb  rule<I  that  the  costs  Inciurred  by  the 
UJ».  to  the  Congo  and  Middle  Bast  opera- 
tions were  "expenses  of  the  organization" 
and  that  the  assessments  levied  to  pay  for 
them  constituted  binding  legal  obligations. 
The  General  Assembly  accepted  this  opinion 
on  December  19.  1962.  by  a  vote  of  78  in 
favor,  17  against,  and  8  abstentions. 

The  events  in  the  General  Assembly  lead- 
ing up  to  the  acceptance  of  this  opinion 
provided  considerable  grounds  for  satisfac- 
tion. A  number  of  States.  Including  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  France,  urged  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  should  only  "take  note"  of  the 
Court's  opinion.  The  effect  of  this  language. 
as  brought  out  In  the  debate,  would  have 
left  It  to  the  discretion  of  each  state 
whether  It  considered  itself  bound  to  pay  for 
the  peacekeeping  assessments.  An  amend- 
ment to  change  the  wording  of  the  resolu- 
tion from  "accepts"  to  "takes  note"  was 
proposed  in  the  Fifth  Committee  and  de- 
feated by  28  votes  in  favor,  «1  against,  and 
14  abstentions. 

The  debate  on  the  advisory  opinion  made 
It  abundantly  clear  that  the  term  "accepts" 
used  In  the  General  Assembly  resolution 
meant  that  the  UJ».  was  adopting  the 
Court's  view  as  its  operating  rule.  This 
means  that  the  assessments  in  question  have 
been  determined  to  be  binding  o*  ligations 
on  member  states  and  are  therefore  due  and 
payable.  If  not  paid,  a  member  .becomes 
subject  to  loss  of  vote  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly \inder  article  19  of  the  charter,  If  Its 
total  arrears  exceed  its  last  2  years'  assess- 
ments on  accounts.  This  will  apply  to  the 
Soviet  Union  as  of  January  1,  1964,  If  it  pays 
nothing  for  the  Congo  and  UNEF  between 
now  and  that  time. 

With  the  question  about  the  legality  of 
past  assessments  out  of  the  way,  the  Secre- 
tary General  was  at  last  in  a  position  to 
mount  an  effective  campaign  to  collect  them. 
A  nxunber  of  governments  which  had  de- 
clined to  pay  their  assessments  for  the  Iiiid- 
dle  East  and  Congo  operations  announced 
In  the  wake  of  the  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tion that  they  would  now  begin  to  pay. 

The  17th  General  Assembly  also  decided 
to  Increase  the  working  capital  fund  from 
$35  million  to  HO  milUon.  This  action  es- 
tablishes a  more  rational  relationship  be- 
tween the  present  level  of  the  regular  budget 
and  the  need  for  reserves.  It  adds  signifi- 
cantly to  the  financial  capacity  and  re- 
sources of  the  organization. 

As  a  further  measure  to  put  the  UJT.'s 
financial  house  in  order,  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral appointed  as  his  chief  financial  adviser 
Eugene  Black,  former  president  of  the  World 
Bank.  Mr.  Black  will  assist  the  Secretary 
General  In  dealing  with  the  problem  of  ar- 
rearages as  well  as  advise  him  generally  on 
other  aspects  of  the  U.N.'s  financial  problem. 

Finally,  the  General  Assembly  buckled 
down  to  work  on  the  future  financing  of 
peacekeeping  op>eratlons.  It  set  up  a  work- 
ing group  of  21  nations,  of  which  the  United 
States  is  a  member,  to  study  and  make  rec- 
ommendations on  a  cost-sharing  formula  for 
the  futxire  costs  of  these  operations.  The 
group  is  now  in  session  and  Is  under  In- 
structions to  complete  its  work  by  March  31. 
A  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
has  been  called  to  convene  on  May  14  to  act 
on  its  recommendations. 

All  this  Is  on  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger, 
but  the  last  year  has  registered  serious  debits 
as  well. 

Although  the  General  Assembly  author- 
ized a  9200  million  bond  issue,  only  about  $74 
million  has  been  subscribed  by  58  countries 
other  than  the  United  States,  despite  our 
readinees  to  buy  up  to  $100  million  of  bonds 
on  a  matching  basis.  Assiiming  that  all  the 
bonds  subscribed  are  actually  purchased,  the 
U.S.  matching  purchase  would  bring  the  total 
up  to  only  about  $148  million  of  the  $200 


million  worth  of  bonds  that  was  anticipated. 
Priident  financing  dictates  that  the  rest  of 
th«ee  bonds  l>e  sold,  and  sold  quickly. 

Moreover,  although  many  members  have 
Indicated  their  readiness  to  abide  by  the  law 
declared  by  the  International  Court  and  con- 
firmed by  the  General  Assembly,  they  have 
not  actually  paid.  The  Soviet  bloc,  which 
apparently  does  not  believe  in  abiding  by  the 
law  even  after  it  has  been  declared,  has  still 
not  paid  1  cent  toward  the  Middle  East  and 
COngo  operations.  France  is  still  refusing 
to]  pay  its  past  assessments  for  the  Congo; 
indeed,  it  has  announced  that  It  will  not 
even  pay  that  portion  of  Its  regular  budget 
assessment  which  is  necessary  to  pay  back 
thie  principal  and  interest  on  the  U.N.  bonds. 

As  a  result  of  these  and  other  facts,  arrears 
owed  to  the  U.N.  as  of  January  1,  1963. 
amounted  to  $121  million.  Twenty-five  U.N. 
members  have  still  paid  nothing  on  their 
UHEP  assessments;  48  members  have  still 
paid  nothing  on  their  Congo  assessments. 

It  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that 
tlie  United  Nations  is  not  being  supported 
aad  is  not  supporting  itself  when  arrears 
h4ve  accumulated  so  far  and  continue  to  in- 
crease and  when  major  and  minor  powers 
continue  to  refuse  to  fulfill  their  legal 
oI)ligatlons. 

If  this  situation  long  continues,  public 
oi)lnlon  in  the  United  States  will  be  forced 
Xa  Interpret  these  facts  as  a  denial  in  prac- 
ti^  by  many  members  of  the  UJ<.  of  some- 
thing which  all  the  members  have  accepted 
ln|  principle,  that  peacekeeping  operations 
arte  conducted  in  the  Interest  of  the  well- 
b^lng  of  the  entire  world  and  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  all  the  members  of  the  <x- 
gvilzatlon.  This  Is  what  we  mean  by  the 
pftrase  "collective  financial  responsibility," 
It  I  la.  or  should  be,  the  cornerstone  o*  the 
onganlzation. 

I  WHAT    ABZ    THE    NKXT     STXPST 

at  is  against  this  mixed  record  of  success 
a^d  failure  that  we  must  now  consider  what 
nfxt  steps  to  take  in  dealing  with  the  UJ^.'s 
fitianclal  crisis. 

In  discussing  these  next  steps  it  will  be 
u$eful  to  keep  our  eye  on  the  central  ques- 
tion. The  problem  currently  before  the 
working  group  of  21  in  New  York  is  very 
specific;  namely.  How  to  finance  the  Congo 
aftd  Middle  East  operations  beyond  June  30, 
which  is  about  when  the  money  from  the 
bond  Issue  mns  out. 

When  the  General  Assembly  meets  in  spe- 
cl$l  session  in  May  it  will  have  to  adopt 
resolutions  which  will  provide  for  the  future 
financing  of  these  two  operations,  at  least 
frtwn  July  1  to  December  31,  or  it  wUl  have 
U^  recommend  their  abrupt  discontinuance. 

This  is  the  very  practical  problem  Immedl- 
aliely  before  us.  It  should  receive  prompt  at- 
teintlon  and  not  be  lost  sight  of  In  a  search 
for  possible  general  principles  to  govern  the 
financing  of  unknown  operations  which  are 
n()t  yet  even  a  gleam  in  any  member's  eye. 

To  put  It  more  broadly,  the  United  States 
believes  that  for  some  time  to  come  it  would 
be  wise  for  the  U.N.  to  deal  with  the  method 
ofl  financing  of  each  peacekeeping  operation 
if 'and  when  that  operation  occurs,  learning 
frbm  each  experience  what  might  be  deslr- 
alile  for  the  future  and  adjusting  each  solu- 
tii)n  to  the  particular  facts  of  each  case.  We 
believe  that  this  approach  is  the  only  sensi- 
bUe  and  practical  one  to  follow  at  this  time, 
given  the  present  financial  plight  of  the 
Uhited  Nations,  the  present  deep  political 
dipicultles  between  its  members,  the  unpre- 
dictable character  of  any  future  peacekeep- 
ing operations,  and  the  virtual  Impossibility 
ofl  now  agreeing  on  any  one  single  formula  or 
ariy  one  single  set  of  principles  or  criteria  to 
govern  unknown  operations  yet  to  be  begun. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  Immediate  ques- 
tion Is  the  financing  of  the  Middle  East  and 
Congo  operations  for  the  6  months  of  1963, 


and  that  the  answer  to  this  question  con- 
stitutes no  precedent  for  the  future — what 
Is  the  answer  to  be? 

In  podng  this  question  we  are  assuming 
that  these  operations  must  continue.  Obvi- 
ously the  United  States  favors  the  most  rapid 
possible  reduction  of  the  Congo  force  con- 
sistent with  the  increasing  capability  of  the 
Congolese  Government  to  maintain  minimal 
levels  of  secvirity  and  Insure  Its  national 
integrity. 

At  the  same  time  it  would  be  the  height 
of  "pennywise  pound  foolishness"  to  reduce 
either  operation  so  rapidly  as  to  Jeopardize 
all  the  substairtlal  {^ns  that  they  have 
brought  to  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  with 
much  sacrifice  and  effort  over  the  past  few 
years. 

Assuming  there  will  be  a  cost,  though 
somewhat  reduced,  for  the  Congo  and  UNEF 
operations  in  the  last  6  months  of  1963,  a 
strong  case  can  be  made  for  financing  this 
cost  at  the  regular  budget  scale  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1.  The  regular  budget  assessment  scale  Is 
broadly  based  on  capacity  to  pay.  Very 
substantial  adjustments  in  the  regular  as- 
sessnfients  scale  are  made  for  low  f)er  capita 
Income  countries,  beyond  what  would  be 
called  for  by  comparative  national  income 
figures.  It  Is  true  that  the  regular  budget 
scale  Involves  a  celling  for  the  U.S.  contri- 
bution. But  this  ceiling  derives  from  a 
fundamental  principle  long  accepted  by  the 
General  Assembly,  that,  in  an  organization 
of  sovereign  states  where  each  nation  has 
one  vote,  it  Is  not  In  the  Interest  of  the 
organization  to  depend  too  much  financially 
on  any  one  state. 

2.  The  United  States  has  been  virtually 
alone  in  making  voluntary  financial  contri- 
butions to  the  Congo  and  Middle  East  oper- 
ations. It  has  thus  been  assuming  an  average 
of  48  percent  of  the  burden.  The  financial 
load  simply  must  be  more  broadly  based,  and 
the  carefully  worked  out  cost-sharing  for- 
mula to  accomplish  this  Is  the  regular 
budget  scale. 

3.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  United  States  has  been  by  far 
its  largest  financial  supporter.  Its  assessed 
contributions  have  always  been  more  than 
twice  those  of  the  second  largest  contributor. 
The  proportion  of  its  volunteuTr  contributions 
has  been  even  higher.  It  contributes  70  per- 
cent for  the  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for 
Palestine  refugees,  over  60  percent  for  the 
Congo  economic  assistance  program,  42  per- 
cent for  the  VN.  Children's  Fund,  and  40 
percent  for  the  Special  Fund  and  the  Ex- 
panded Program  of  Technical  Assistance. 

4.  Quite  apart  from  the  United  Nations, 
the  United  States  is  bearing  a  heavy  load  of 
foreign  aid  and  defense  burdens.  Our  total 
contributions  for  economic  development 
abroad  amount  to  over  $5  billion  a  year — 
more  than  double  the  aid  total  of  the  rest  of 
the  free  world  and  at  least  five  times  the 
aid  made  available  by  the  Communist  bloc. 

6.  The  peacekeeping  operations  of  the 
United  Nations  are  not  Just  a  matter  of  in- 
terest to  the  great  powers.  The  small  coun- 
tries have  perhaps  the  greatest  stake  of  all 
In  their  success  and  effectiveness.  It  is  true 
that  these  countries  are  not  well  off,  but  the 
amounts  involved  are  not  substantial.  For 
the  last  6  months  of  1963  the  regular  assess- 
ment share  of  the  42  countries  in  the  0.04- 
percent  category  would  amount  to  the  cost 
of  two  or  three  large  limousines  or  a  few  big 
diplomatic  receptions.  Is  this  too  high  a 
price  to  pay  for  keeping  the  peace? 

It  Is  these  reasons,  coupled  with  the  still 
Inadequate  record  on  the  pajrment  of  past 
assessments,  which  have  led  to  the  present 
U.S.  position  in  the  working  group  of  21. 
Lest  there  be  any  question,  the  United  States 
stands  ready  to  pay  its  full  32.02-percent 
share  of  the  Congo  and  Middle  East  opera- 
tions.   But  until  collective  financial  respon- 
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slbllity  becomes  a  fiscal  practice  as  well  as 
a  legal  theory,  it  would  hardly  be  fair  for 
the  United  States  to  pay  more  than  this  per- 
centage, either  through  assessed  or  voluntary 
'contributions. 

We  are  hopeful  that  a  determination  to 
get  the  UJf.'s  financial  house  in  order  is  be- 
ginning to  manifest  itself  among  the  mem- 
bers. There  are  signs  of  recognition  that 
only  through  a  meaningful  system  of  col- 
lective financial  responsibility  can  the  or- 
ganization continue  to  carry  out  its  current 
tasks  and  future  responsibilities. 

The  hard  fact  of  political  life  is  this:  Atti- 
tudes in  the  United  States  toward  any  pos- 
sible future  contribution  above  our  regular 
scale  assessment  for  peacekeeping  operations 
will  inevitably  depend  on  whether  the  vast 
majority  of  the  membership  takes  the  neces- 
sary mecksures  in  the  next  several  months  to 
give  the  United  Nations  the  financial  support 
which  is  absolutely  essential  to  its  survival. 
6.  "The  United  Nations,"  said  U  Thant  in 
his  recent  Johns  Hopkins  lecture,  "does  not 
represent  a  vague  ideal  of  universal  peace 
and  brotherhood  which  has  its  appeal  only 
to  starryeyed  idealists  and  moralists.  Par 
from  it.  It  Is  hardheaded,  enlightened  self- 
interest,  the  stake  that  all  humanity  has 
in  peace  and  progress  and,  most  important 
of  all,  survival  that  dictates  the  need  for 
the  United  Nations  as  a  practical,  institu- 
tional embodiment  of  the  needs  of  nations 
on  a  sljrinklng  planet,  as  a  potent  and  dy- 
namic instrument  at  the  service  of  all  na- 
tions, east  and  west,  north  as  well  as  south." 
If  this  statement  of  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral is  correct,  and  we  moet  definitely  believe 
that  it  is,  then  It  is  time  to  face  the  financial 
consequences. 

The  present  financial  crisis  of  the  United 
Nations  involves  the  survival  of  the  organi- 
zation Itself,  for  no  institution  can  long  sur- 
vive if  it  cannot  pay  its  debts  and  if  its  mem- 
bers are  not  willing  to  supply  it  with  the 
funds  necessary  to  continue  its  operations. 
The  menu  of  the  U.N.  is  substantial  and 
Important.  The  check  is  no  less  so.  Coun- 
tries cannot  expect  to  take  the  benefits  of 
membership  in  the  U.N.  without  the 
burdens. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  22  OF 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  ACT- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILL 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  at  the  next  printing 
of  the  bill  (S.  2075)  to  amend  section  22 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as 
to  assure  that  rates,  fares,  and  charges 
established  under  that  section  for  the 
U.S.  Government  are  free  from  undue 
prejudice  and  preference,  introduced 
by  me  on  August  23.  1963,  the  names 
of  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
McCarthy,  Mr.  McNamara,  and  Mr. 
Proxmirk  may  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONDOLENCES  TO  FAMILIES  OF 
NEGRO  CHILDREN  KILLED  IN 
BIRMINGHAM— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSOR  OF  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  at  the  next  printing 
of  Senate  Resolution  200,  extending  con- 
dolences of  the  Senate  to  the  f  anjilles  of 
Negro  children  killed  in  Birmingham  and 
favoring  the  designation  of  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 22  as  a  day  of  national  observ- 
ance to  their  memory,  the  name  of  the 


CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW  OF  FED- 
ERAL GRANTS-IN-AID  —  ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  both  the  junior 
and  senior  Senators  from  Wisconsin  have 
joined  the  distinguished  list  of  cospon- 
sors of  the  bill  (S.  2114)  to  provide  for 
periodic  congressional  review  of  future 
Federal  grants-in-aid  to  States  and  to 
local  units  of  government.  This  brings 
the  total  number  of  sponsors  to  30,  which 
augurs  well  for  the  future  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
its  next  printing  the  names  of  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE  and  Mr.  Nelson  be  added. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE  ACT   OF    1961— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OF  AMENDMENTS 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  September  11.  1963,  the  name 
of  Mr.  DoMiNicK  was  added  as  an  addi- 
tional cosponsor  of  the  amendments  sub- 
mitted on  September  11,  1963,  by  Mr. 
Keating   (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) ,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

NOTICE    OF    HEARINGS    ON    NOMI- 
NATION OF  JOHN  A.  GRONOUSKI 
TO  BE  POSTMASTER  GENERAL 
Mr.    JOHNSTON.     Mr.    President,   as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service,  I  wish  to  announce 
that  hearings  have  been  scheduled  for 
Monday,  September  23,   1963,  at  10:30 
a.m.  in  connection  with  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  John  A.  Gronouski  to  be  Post- 
master General. 

Hearings  will  be  held  In  room  6202  of 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building.  Those 
wishing  to  testify  may  arrange  to  do 
so  by  calling  CA  4-3121  extension  5451. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  FREE- 
DOM OF  INFORMATION  BILL 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  announce  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Adminis- 
trative Practice  and  Procedure  on  S.  1666 
on  October  28-31  inclusive,  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  begin- 
ning at  10  a.m.  each  day. 

S.  1666  is  designed  to  revise  section  3 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  It 
is  the  so-called  freedom  of  information 
bill,  introduced  by  me  with  17  distin- 
guished cosponsors  on  June  4  of  this 
year. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  should  noti- 
fy the  subcommittee's  chief  counsel,  Mr. 
Bernard  Fensterwald.  Jr.,  room  3216 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  telephone 
CA  4-3121,  extension  5617. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  GEORGE  CLIFTON  ED- 
WARDS. JR..  OF  MICHIGAN.  TO  BE 
U.S.  CIRCUIT  JUDGE.  SIXTH  CIR- 
CUIT 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
October  1,  1963,  at  10:30  a.m..  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
nomination  of  George  Clifton  Edwards, 
Jr.,  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S.  Circuit  Judge, 
Sixth  Circuit,  vice  Thomas  F.  McAl- 
lister, retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr, 
Hart],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSEN],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hrttska].  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES. 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE:  ' 
Address  delivered  by  Senator  McInttre  at 
Bristol.  Ind.,  on  August  16,  1963. 
ByMr  SCOTT: 
Letter  on  minority  stafllng,  written  by  Rep- 
resentative PaxD  ScHWENCEL,  of  lowa. 


CANADIAN    WHEAT    AGREEMENT 
WITH  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  Rus- 
sia's recent  purchase  of  great  quantities 
of  wheat  from  Canada  and  Australia 
should  prove  to  us  that  we  must  be  prac- 
tical and  realistic  in  our  trade  programs. 
This  is  no  time  for  Pollyanna  platitudes. 
World  trade  is  not  only  competitive;  it 
is  also  a  cold  and  calculated  business  op- 
eration. 

At  the  last  session.  Congress  spent 
months  writing  foreign  trade  legislation; 
and  I  believe  every  realist  must  agree 
that  despite  its  idealistic  approach  to 
world  trade,  our  experience — which  is 
only  limited — ^must  convince  everyone 
that  trade  between  nations  must  be 
realistic  and  practical. 

Trade  based  on  the  most-favored-na- 
tions principle  may  be  altruistic,  but  I 
firmly  believe  it  is  time  that  we  as  a  na- 
tion begin  to  consider  some  bilateral 
trade  arrangements. 

Russia's  purchase  of  239  million  bush- 
els of  wheat  from  Canada  for  $500  mil- 
lion, with  a  time  delivery  of  next  July 
31.  and  her  purchase,  within  the  last 
week,  of  58  V2  million  bushels  of  wheat 
from  Australia,  valued  at  $90  million, 
proves  the  value  of  bilateral  trading. 
It  no  doubt  also  proves  that  Russia  is 
suflferlng  a  serious  food  shortage,  al- 
though it  is  estimated  that  these  pur- 
chases equal  only  about  one-seventh  of 
the  current  Soviet  wheat  crop. 

Russia  and  Cantuia  are  our  real  com- 
petitors in  the  world  trade  of  wheat. 
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We  have  never  sold  wheat  to  Russia, 
as  her  wheat  trade  has  always  been  on 
the  export  side  of  the  nmrket. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  even 
though  Russia  has  purchased  this  large 
quantity  of  wheat  from  Canada  and 
Australia,  she  is  at  the  same  time  seU- 
ing  wheat  to  Brazil,  Cuba,  and  Japan, 
plus  giving  our  Nation  real  competition 
in  the  European  markets. 

I  am  not  advocating  the  sale  or  trade 
of  strategic  war  material  to  Rxissia.  but 
I  do  urge  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
study  proposals  for  increased  trade  with 
Russia  in  such  items  as  food  and  non- 
strategic  materials. 

Our  Nation  has  a  substantial  surplus 
of  quality  wheat  and  the  facilities  with 
which  to  move  It  Into  world  markets. 
Therefore,  we  must  prove  to  the  world 
that  we  can  place  it  on  the  world  mar- 
ket. In  competition  with  any  other 
wheat-producing  nations. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair).  In  the  absence  of  the  Vice 
President,  the  Chair  annoimces  for  him 
the  appointment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Michim]  wO  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Navajo- 
Hopl   Indian  Administration,  vice   Mr. 

GOLOWATXX. 


UNITED  STATES-CANADIAN 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
spoken  more  than  once  on  the  issue, 
which  la  extremely  vexing  to  many  who 
live  in  States  along  the  New  York- 
Canadian  border,  of  differences  in  tariffs 
or  other  regulations  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  which  place  American 
firms  aind  workers  at  a  real  disadvantage. 

Two  issues  in  particular  have  been 
called  to  my  attention  by  persons 
throughout  New  York  State,  and,  inter- 
estingly enough,  also  by  Canadians  who 
are  critical  of  their  Governments  role: 
I  refer  to  the  7Vi-percent  tariff  on  bread 
imports  to  Canada,  which,  since  the 
United  States  imports  bread  without 
tariff,  makes  it  very  easy  for  Canadian 
bread  to  flood  American  markets,  but 
makes  it  very  difflciat  for  United  States 
bread  to  sell  competitively  within  Can- 
ada. This  inequality  has  worked  a  real 
hardship  on  bakery  employees  in  the 
United  States  and  is  contributing  to  un- 
employment in  many  Northern  States. 

Another  question  equally  disturbing  is 
the  continued  limit  of  $25  on  Canadian 
tourist  purchases  in  the  United  States 
that  may  be  admitted  to  Canada  duty 
free.  This  is  a  sore  point  with  all  towns 
that  might  conceivably  hope  to  get  some 
Canadian  business,  but  as  a  result  of 
this  inordinately  low  limit  do  not  do  so. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  called  this  situation 
to  the  attention  of  the  Departments  of 
State  and  the  Treasury,  hoping  that  rep- 
resentations could  be  made  to  the  Cana- 
dians. Economic  talks  between  the  two 
Governments  on  a  nvmiber  of  issues  are 
scheduled  to  begin  September  21.  In 
reply  to  my  query,  the  State  Department, 


through  Under  Secretary  George  Bafl, 
informed  me,  as  did  Treasury  Secretary 
DUlo^i.  that  these  questions  will  be  taken 
up  with  the  Canadian  Government  I 
am  very  glad  to  have  these  assurances 
and  hope  that  something  positive  will 
be  forthcoming  from  the  talk  at  the 
end  ok  this  week. 

Le$t  anyone  feel  that  I  am  exaggerat- 
ing the  importance  of  these  issues,  I  sug- 
gest |ny  who  doubt  merely  glance  at  the 
map  irhich  has  been  prepared  by  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Agency  to  illustrate  de- 
velopment areas  and  public  works  ac- 
celeration areas  as  of  July  1.  1963.    In 
ever3(  area  along  the  border  with  Canada 
wherfe  there  is  any  substantial  number 
of  people  at  all,  there  is  unemployment, 
often  at  a  high  level.    Prom  Maine  to 
Wadbington,    the   northern    portion    of 
every  Canadian  border  State  shows  de- 
pressed   areas,    with    labor    surpluses. 
Only  a  few  relatively  uninhabited  parts 
of  Nbrth  Dakota  and  Montana  are  not 
in  this  category.     Now  I  am  certainly 
not  blaming  the  Canadians  for  all  the  . 
problems  in  these  areas,  but  I  do  feel 
that  It  is  more  than  just  a  coincidence 
that  these  conditions  of  economic  hard- 
ship should  exist  at  exactly  these  points 
where  a  lack  of  reciprocity  in  United 
States-Canadian  relations  has  been  an 
obvi<)us  source  of  criticism. 

I  am  delighted  that  these  points  will 
be  considered  in  connection  with  forth- 
coming economic  talks  and  trade  nego- 
tiations with  the  Canadians  because  I  be- 
lieve they  are  of  substantial  Importance 
to  miany  parts  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, to  include,  following  my  remarks 
in  the  RxcoRD,  the  text  of  the  reassur- 
ance I  have  received  from  Under  Secre- 
tary) Ball  on  these  matters. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

DKPASTMXIfT   OV  STATB, 

I  Washington.  August  28. 1963. 

The  Honorable  Kxnnsth  B.  Kxatlno, 

UJS.  Senate. 

DtAB  SiNATOR  KxATTNo:  Thank  you  for 
youj  letter  of  July  24,  1963,  concerning  Im- 
port* of  Canadian  bread  In  certain  areaa, 
partlcnlarly  Buffalo,  and  the  effect  on  border 
re«i4enta  when  returning  from  vlaiU  to  the 
United  States. 

AS  you  have  noted,  the  bill  to  inaugurate 
the  Interest  equalization  tax  provides  for  an 
exclusion  from  the  tax  In  circumstances  that 
fit  the  «ltuatlon  of  Canada  and  thus  would 
pen»ilt  the  sale  of  new,  but  not  outetanding. 
Issues  of  Canadian  seciirlties  In  the  United 
States  without  the  tax.  The  Judgment  as  to 
the  need  for  such  an  exclusion  Is  based  on 
wha(t  took  place  after  the  President's  mes- 
sage of  July  18.  In  which  he  aimounced  his 
pro^sal  for  the  tax.  The  shock  to  the  finan- 
cial markets  In  Canada  that  followed  the 
President's  message  was  Immediate  and  se- 
vere. The  financial  authorities  of  Canada 
considered  that,  unless  there  were  an  exclu- 
sloil,  they  would  have  no  choice  but  to  take 
extreme  measiures  to  protect  their  currency — 
measures  that  unavoidably  would  have  posed 
a  tl>reat  to  the  International  monetary  sys- 
tem! and  to  the  United  States  balance  of 
paytnents.  The  Canadian  authorities  stated 
that.  If  Canadian  securities  were  not  sub- 
Jecljed  to  the  tax,  It  would  be  their  Intention 
not:  to  Increase  Canada's  monetary  reserves 
through  the  proceeds  of  borrowings  In  the 
United  States. 

4  the  circumstances,  the  discussions  with 
Ida  on  the  tax  were  confined  to  Inter- 


national monetary  questions  and  to  the  fi- 
nancial assurance  of  the  Canadian  aide;  ques- 
tions of  commercial  policy  were  not  Intro- 
duced. Ptollowlng  the  dlsciisslons.  it  was  de- 
cided by  the  administration  to  esUbllsh  an 
interdepartmental  committee  to  maintain 
rurvelllance  over  the  Canadian  situation  In 
the  light  of  the  stated  intentions  of  the 
Canadian  authorities. 

The  Department  has  been  concerned  about 
the  two  problems  which  you  mention  and 
about  the  effect  that  they  have  on  certain 
border  communities.  It  would  seem  appro- 
priate to  consider  the  Canadian  tariff  on 
bread  within  the  context  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  negotiations  that  are  scheduled 
to  take  place  next  year.  Preparations  for 
these  negotiations  are  underway  and  I  shall 
see  to  it  that  the  interest  of  the  bread  in- 
dustry In  border  communities  In  seeking  re- 
duction of  the  Canadian  tariff  Is  given  full 
consideration. 

As  you  may  know  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment formalized  the  present  level  of  duty  free 
allowances  for  returning  residents  which  per- 
mits entry  of  $25  worth  of  goods  per  person 
every  4  months.  This  subject  will  be  dis- 
cussed with  the  Canadian  Government  In  the 
context  of  overall  economic  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  at  the  forthcoming 
meeting  on  September  20-21,  1963.  of  the 
Cabinet-level  Joint  United  Stetes-Canadlan 
Committee  on  Trade  and  Economic  Affairs. 
The  Department  will  keep  you  Informed  of 
any  developments. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Oeokcx  W.  Bau.^ 
Under  Secretary. 
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CORNELL  AND  THE  PEACE  CORPS 
IN  PERU 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  for  12 
years  Cornell  University  has  supervised 
an  ambitious  and  worthwhile  project  in 
the  Andes  directed  by  Dr.  Allan  R.  Holm- 
berg  of  the  department  of  sociology  and 
anthropology,  and  Qr.  Carlos  Monge. 
president  of  the  Peruvian  Indigenous 
Institute.  The  purpose  of  the  project 
is  to  bring  Peruvian  Indian  peasants 
from  this  remote  Andean  community  out 
of  a  feudal  age  of  backward  agriculture 
into  20th  century  self-government  and  a 
personal  share  in  the  ownership  of  the 
land  they  work  and  the  economy  of  the 
area. 

This  program  has  proved  conclusively 
that  with  technical  assistance,  credit  and 
political  cooperation,  land  problems  In 
Latin  America  can  be  resolved  in  favor 
of  the  peasants  and  increased  produc- 
tivity, and  better  living  conditions  can  be 
assured.  The  Peace  Corps  has  sent  vol- 
imteers  to  assist  the  program  and  recent 
reports  indicate  that  their  efforts  are 
most  constructive  and  helpful. 

A  recent  story  in  the  New  York  Times 
depicts  a  New  Yorker,  Betty  Hart  Jan- 
sen  of  White  Plains.  N.Y.,  with  her  pupils 
in  the  doorway  of  a  1-room  schoolhouse. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks  the  text  of  the  story  about 
this  project  from  Juan  de  Oms. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  6.  1963) 
Andxan  I>n)iANs  Rise  From  P»onac»— UNrrro 
Statm    Hilps    To    Brino    Sklt-TRvix    and 
Fakii  Siulls  to  Vices 

(By  Juan  deOnls) 
Vicos,    Peeu,    September    3.— The    Indian 
peasants  of   this   Andean   community  have 


moved  in  a  decade  from  servitude  and  sub- 
sistence agrlcultxire  to  self-government,  a 
share  In  the  money  economy  and  ownership 
of  the  land  they  work. 

The  400  men  of  Vlcos  were  peons.  Now 
they  are  fanners.  They  are  united  In  an  ag- 
rlcultxiral  cooperative  that  Is  the  second 
largest  marketer  of  potatoes  In  Peru,  and 
they  own  a  truck  that  takes  produce  to  mar- 
ket In  Uma  and  brings  back  fertilizer  and  In- 
secticides. 

All  trucks  In  Peru  carry  a  slogan  painted  on 
the  front  bumper  or  headboard.  The  6 -ton 
Vlcos  truck  proclaims  proudly:  "Vlcos.  Com- 
munity Property.    The  Cry  of  Reform." 

The  message  out  of  this  community  of 
2,600  Indians  In  the  highland  valley  of  Huay- 
las  Is  dramatic.  In  many  parts  of  Peru,  land- 
hungry  peasants  are  Invading  rural  estates 
and  forcing  the  Issue  of  agrarian  reform.  Vl- 
cos Is  proof  that  with  technical  assistance, 
credit,  and  political  decision  the  land  prob- 
lem can  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  peasants 
and  that  increased  production  can  be  the 
result. 

This  has  been  accomplished  here  In  12 
years  by  the  Cornell-Peru  Andean  project, 
directed  by  Dr.  Allan  R.  Holmberg,  of  the  de- 
partment of  sociology  and  anthropology  of 
Cornell  University,  and  Dr.  Carlos  Monge, 
president  of  the  Peruvian  Indigenous  Insti- 
tute. The  project  has  received  grant  aid 
from  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  New  York. 

pkacx  corps  hklps  out 

U.S.  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  now  as- 
signed to  Vioos.  and  are  helping  to  Integrate 
this  once  isolated,  impoverished  community 
with  modern  Peru. 

Robert  Roberts  of  San  Francisco,  the  vol- 
tinteer  group  leader  here,  played  a  key  role  In 
the  Vlcos  conununlty's  decision  to  buy  the 
neighboring  Chanoos  estate.  It  wUl  also 
lease  for  development  the  medicinal  hot 
springs  and  a  rundown  tourist  hotel  on  the 
Chancos  prpperty.  The  110-acre  estate  and 
Its  13  Indian  families  will  be  incorporated 
into  the  Vicos  community. 

To  carry  out  the  operation,  Mr.  Roberts 
has  obtained  a  $7,000,  4-year  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica loan.  The  Ottlnger  Foundation  of  the 
family  of  Frank  Ottlnger  has  lent  Vlcos  an 
additional  $5,000.  Mr.  Ottlnger  is  on  the 
Peace  Corps  staff  In  Washington. 

The  prospective  purchase  and  lease  ar- 
rangement with  the  Public  Benevolent  So- 
ciety of  Huaraz,  which  owns  Chancos,  re- 
quires Vicos  to  invest  $20,000  over  the  next 
6  years  in  developing  the  hot  springs  site. 
The  Vlcos  community  has  already  started 
work  on  refurbishing  the  14-room  hotel  and 
Installing  a  restaurant,  warm-water  swim- 
ming pool,  steam  rooms  and  baths. 

The  Huaylas  Valley  along  the  Santa  River 
nestles  beneath  the  snow-capped  White  Si- 
erra of  the  Peruvian  Andes  and  is  one  of  the 
country's  most  beautiful  tourist  attractions. 
There  Is  a  steady  fiow  of  visitors  to  the  hot 
springs. 

The  decision  to  buy  the  Chancos  agricul- 
tural property  and  go  into  the  hotel  busi- 
ness was  taken  by  the  11  elected  members 
of  the  Vicos  Community  Council.  Twelve 
years  ago,  when  Cornell  University  leased 
Vlcos  from  the  Huaraz  Benevolent  Society, 
there  was  no  semblance  of  such  a  self-gov- 
erning body.  Orders  were  given  on  ak  as- 
pects of  community  life  by  the  former  lessee 
of  the  aO.OOO-acre  Vicos  property. 

The  community  council  decided  to  form 
the  agricultural  cooperative  in  1967,  to  buy 
the  Vlcos  property  for  $76,000  in  1961,  and  to 
buy  the  truck  for  $6,300  in  1962.  The  Vlcos 
purchase  was  half  financed  on  a  20-year  basis 
by  the  Peruvian  Government,  which  will  be 
repaid  by  the  community. 

The  prosperity  of  the  cc«nmunity  is  based 
on  a  great  Increase  in  potato  production 
achieved  through  improved  techniques.  In- 
cluding the  use  of  fertlllaers  and  Insecticides 
and  new  marketing  methods. 
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In  1962,  the  community  produced  240  tons 
of  potatoes  that  were  marketed  through  the 
cooperative. 

Two  Vlcos  Indians  are  in  the  United  States, 
living  on  farms  in  Montana  as  guests  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union.  One  of  them.  Vi- 
coelno  Agustln  Sanchez,  has  written  that  his 
host.  Norman  Sundyold  of  Froid,  Mont., 
wants  to  return  his  visit  and  come  to  Vlcos 
next  year.  The  National  Farmers  Union 
brought  18  Peruvian  farmers  to  the  United 
States  this  year,  as  well  as  similar  groups 
from  Chile.  Bolivia,  and  Venezuela. 


RESOLUTION  OF  U.S.  COUNCIL  OP 
THE  WORLD  VETERANS  FEDERA- 
TION FAVORING  LIMITED  NU- 
QLEAR   TEST   BAN  TREATY 

Mr.  MUSKTE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, six  of  the  leading  veterans  orga- 
nizations in  the  United  States — all  aflai- 
lated  with  the  World  Veterans  Federa- 
tion— have  urged  the  Senate  to  ratify 
the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  without  fur- 
ther delay. 

They  have  spKiken  with  one  voice 
through  the  collective  mechanism  of  the 
U.S.  Council  of  the  World  Veterans  Fed- 
eration, which  is  composed  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans — ^DAV;  the 
American  Veterans  of  World  War  n  and 
Korea — AMVETS;  the  American  Vet- 
erans Committee — AVC;  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Purple  Heart;  the  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  of  America,  and  the 
Blinded  Veterans  Association. 

But,  as  they  themselves  remind  us, 
their  action  is  also  an  echo  of  a  larger 
and  more  insistent  voice  which  cries  out 
across  the  world  in  the  opening  words  of 
the  federation's  own  credo  that  "None 
can  speak  more  eloquently  for  peace  than 
those  who  have  fought  in  war." 

I  have  been  aware  of  the  praiseworthy 
activities  of  the  World  Veterans  Fed- 
eration and  its  U£.  affiliates  for  several 
years;  and  I  have  been  particularly 
struck  by  the  quality  of  the  WVP  ap- 
proach to  this  crucial  issue  of  disar- 
mament. 

Just  recently,  for  example,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  booklet  entitled  "Disarmament 
Is  Possible,"  published  by  the  World 
Veterans  Federation  at  its  headquarters 
In  Paris.  As  the  Secretary  General,  Mr. 
Norman  Acton,  points  out  in  the  fore- 
word, this  booklet  sets  forth  an  authori- 
tative and  objective  review  of  the  cur- 
rent status  of  all  disarmsunent  negotia- 
tions and  the  problems  remaining  to  be 
solved.  Its  content  is  based  on  a  special 
session  on  disarmament  sponsored  by  the 
federation  during  their  general  assem- 
bly last  summer  in  E>enmark,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Jules  Moch,  former 
French  Vice  Premier  and  the  permanent 
French  representative  to  the  U.N.  Dis- 
armament Commission. 

This  booklet  available  for  general  dis- 
tribution offers  no  easy  panacea  for  the 
world's  ills.  JJeither  does  it  retreat  into 
pacifism.  Rather,  it  seeks  to  square  the 
hopes  of  man  with  the  hard  facts  of 
international  life. 

Such  an  approach  is  to  be  expected 
from  this  federation,  uniting  as  it  does 
more  than  20  millions  of  war  veterans 
in  164  different  organizations  from  51 
nations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the     Record     the    resolution    adopted 


Wednesday,  September  18,  by  the  fed- 
eration's U.S.  council. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  UJS.  Council  of  the  World  Veterans 
Federation,  consisting  of  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  (DAV).  the  American  Veter- 
ans of  World  War  n  and  Korea  (AMVETS) , 
the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  the 
American  Veterans  Committee  (AVC).  the 
Blinded  Veterans  Association  and  the  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  of  America: 

Reaffirming  in  the  opening  words  of  the 
federation's  credo  our  conviction  that  "none 
can  speak  more  eloquently  for  peace  than 
those  who  have  fought  in  wars,"  and 

Having  previously  endorsed  the  principle 
of  disarmament  through  the  coUeetlve  ac- 
tion of  the  last  General  Assembly  of  the 
World  Veterans  Federation  In  Copenhagen; 
and 

Believing  that  the  partial  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  pending  in  the  Senate  can  be  the  first 
significant  step  toward  a  realistic  goal  of 
worldwide  disarmament;  now 

Urges  the  UJS.  Senate  without  further  de- 
lay to  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification 
of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  now  under 
debate. 


"THE  FEDERAL  UNION  UNDER  FIRE" 

Mr.  MUSBLIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  informative  and  timely 
article  by  Fred  J.  Cook  which  appeared 
in  the  September  1963  issue  of  the  Pro- 
gressive magazine.  In  this  account, 
entitled  "The  Federal  Union  Under 
Fire,"  Mr.  Cook  presents  a  detailed  anal- 
ysis of  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  rlghtwing  movement  to  am^nd  the 
U.S.  Constitution. 

Various  recent  speeches  and  news- 
paper columns  have  dealt  with  the  three 
proposed  radical  right  amendments  and 
attempts  by  their  sponsors  to  repeal  174 
years  of  American  history  under  this 
venerable  document. 

We  have  reached  the  point  now  where 
the  menace  of  these  rsidical  efforts  to 
re-create  a  confederal  association  of  the 
States  has  been  fairly  well  publicized. 
At  the  same  time,  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  background  of  this  movement  has 
been  lacking  heretofore.  For  that  rea- 
son, Mr.  President,  I  recommend  this 
excellent  article  to  all  sincere  defenders 
of  our  traditional  constitutional  system. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thx  Fedxral  Union   Unooi  Firs 
(By  Fred  J.  Cook) 

(Three  Constitutional  amendments  whose 
total  impact  would  weaken  the  Federal 
Union,  Imperil  progressive  legislation,  crip- 
ple civil  rights  and  liberties,  and  perpetuate 
minority  rule,  have  achieved  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  approval  in  a  niiml>er  of 
State  legislatures  In  the  first  round  of  the 
struggle  to  make  them  the  law  of  the  land. 
Fragments  of  the  story  of  this  organized 
assault  on  omr  Constitutional  system  have 
appeared  in  a  number  of  publications,  but 
they  have  lacked  many  of  the  essential  in- 
gredients of  the  whole  story.  The  Progres- 
sive assigned  Fred  J.  Cook,  a  seasoned  re- 
porter-Investigator, to  dig  deeply  into  every 
phase  of  this  dangerous  development.  He 
was  aided  In  his  extensive  researches  by  a 
grant  from  the  Stem  Family  Fund.  Mr. 
Cook  Is  a  freelance  writer  whose  major  maga- 
zine work  has  appeared  in  the  Nation;   he 
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baa  aUo  written  for  the  Reader'a  Digest. 
American  Heritage,  the  New  York  Times 
magazine.  Comet,  Saga,  and  others.  He  has 
won  four  major  awards  for  the  excellence 
of  his  magazine  articles.) 

On  July  27,  1962,  delegates  from  13  South- 
ern States  met  In  Blloxl.  Miss  .  for  a  con- 
ference that  was  to  have  far-reaching  effects. 
It  was  a  conference  that  was  to  stimulate  a 
racist.  ruralUt.  rtghtwlng  attempt  at  coun- 
ter-revolution In  America.  It  was  a  con- 
ference that  was  to  develop  a  unique  power- 
play  of  national  dimensions,  a  play  directed 
from  the  top  by  a  group  of  powerfully 
placed  legislators,  supported  by  reactionary 
business,  and  rural  Interests,  whooped  on  by 
adherents  of  the  lunatic  fringe;  a  play  that 
at  Its  Inception  could  boast  virtually  no 
grassroots  demand  or  support,  but  that.  If 
successful,  would  alter  drastically  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  government  by  stripping  away 
Federal  power.  Instituting  State  supremacy, 
and  reducing  the  Nation  to  little  more  than 
a  confederation  of  States. 

This  was  the  program,  mapped  tentatively 
at  Blloxl,  that  has  caily  now,  more  than  a 
year  later,  generated  a  inountlng  measure  of 
alarm  by  Its  phenomenal  success — a  success 
that  has  seen  three  proposed  radical-right 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  speed 
through  the  leglslatxires  of  a  broad  cross 
section  of  States.  One  proposal  has  received 
full  approval  In  15  States  and  partial  ap- 
proval In  S  others;  another,  full  approval 
In  12  States  and  partial  approval  In  7  others. 
The  spadework  begun  at  Blloxl  has,  so  far, 
tunneled  Its  destructive  way  Into,  or  through, 
more  than  half  the  State  capltols  In  the 
Union. 

The  southerners  who  met  at  Blloxl,  all 
officials  of  Southern  States,  were  attending 
a  regional  conference  of  the  Council  of 
State  Governments.  They  were  possessed  by 
a  States  rights  fervor  which  John  C.  Cal- 
houn might  have  envied.  Many  elements 
contributed  to  this  state  of  mind.  Southern 
politicians  long  had  been  alarmed  over  a 
Federal  power  that  reached  down  Into  their 
States  and  threatened  their  stubbornly 
maintained  racial  prlmltlvlsm.  Ever  since 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  unanimous  school 
desegregation  decision  In  1954,  they  had 
been  In  covert  or  open  rebellion.  Now,  In 
1962,  they  had  a  new  case,  a  new  cause — one 
that  presented  them  with  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity. 

In  March,  the  Supreme  Court  In  Baker  v. 
Corr — the  Tennessee  reapportionment  case — 
had  made  smother  landmark  decision.  Many 
States,  dominated  by  rural  political  ma- 
chines, had  Ignored  the  specific  mandates  of 
their  constitutions  to  reapportion  legisla- 
tive districts  to  keep  up  with  shifts  In 
population.  This  fallvire  to  redlstrlct  legis- 
lative seats  continued  through  an  era  that 
has  seen  America  change  from  a  predomi- 
nantly rural  economy  to  one  so  overwhelm- 
ingly metropolitan  that  It  Is  estimated  80 
percent  of  us  ultimately  will  be  living  in 
cities.  Tennessee  had  Ignored  this  change; 
It  had  not  reapportioned  Its  leglslatxire  In  60 
years.  As  a  result.  It  had  virtually  disen- 
franchised hundreds  of  thoxisands  of  city 
voters,  maintaining  a  "rotten  borough"  sys- 
tem In  which  rural  Influence  was  predomi- 
nant. It  was  this  system,  common  across 
the  land,  that  the  Supreme  Court  struck 
down  In  Baker  v.  Carr.  The  Court  ruled  that 
when  legislatures  failed  to  correct  such  seri- 
ous distortions  of  voting  equality,  the  Fed- 
eral courts  themselves  could  reapportion 
legislative  districts.  It  was  a  ruling  that 
could  topple  rural  and  smalltown  domi- 
nance of  legislatures  In  the  South  and  other 
regions.  Implicit  In  Baker  v.  Carr,  If  car- 
ried out  In  fxill  measiire.  was  the  naked 
threat  of  extinction  to  every  rural  political 
oligarchy  In  the  land. 

This  new  "coiirt  crisis"  gave  southern 
politicians  a  rare  opportunity  to  join  forces 
with  legislatures  in  every  region  In  a  com- 


mon resistance  cause.  Southerners  had 
been  floylng  for  years  with  the  hope  of  form- 
ing such  a  new  power  base.  Alone,  they  had 
recognised  their  helplessness,  but  they  had 
long  ctreamed  of  fusing  Dixie  with  the  Mid- 
west Farm  Belt  and  the  Mountain  States  in 
a  ruraj-oriented  complex  that  could  counter- 
balan<}e  the  voting  power  of  the  great  indus- 
trial States.  This,  essentially,  had  been  the 
dream,  of  Senator  Ltndon  Johnson  in  his 
abortive  campaign  for  the  Democratic  presi- 
dential nomination  in  1960;  It  remains  the 
gleam  In  the  eye  of  Senator  Barxt  Ooldwatkh 
as  he  looks  hopefully  to  1964.  In  Baker  v. 
Carr  Ihe  southerners  found  a  fulcrum  with 
which  to  lever  national  political  action,  and 
the  evidence  demonstrates  that  the  more 
perceptive  among  them  seized  the  oppwrtu- 
nlty. 

The]  Blloxl  regional  meeting  adopted  two 
Important  resolutions.  The  first  asked  Con- 
gress to  draft  a  constitutional  amendment 
forbl(^ding  the  Federal  coxirts  to  interfere 
In  reajpportlonment  cases.  The  second  cited 
a  lon|  list  of  grievances,  replete  with  con- 
demnlitlon  of  Federal  Judicial  power.  It 
called]  for  a  strict  sepvaratlon  of  Federal- 
State  powers,  demanded  Judicial  restraint, 
and  ajjpealed  for  legislation  to  curb  the  au- 
thorltty  of  the  Federal  Judiciary.  The  two 
resolutions  formed,  in  effect,  a  States'  rights 
manlliesto.  The  southerners,  having  adopted 
them,  looked  for  a  base  of  support.  They 
set  their  sights  on  the  annual  conclave  of 
the  influential  National  Legislative  Confer- 
ence, to  be  held  in  Phoenix,  Arts.,  in  Sep- 
tember 1962. 

Step  by  step  there  now  developed  the  in- 
side power  play  that  was  to  lead  to  the 
launching  of  three  drastic  constitutional 
amendments.  One  would  so  alter  the  method 
of  amending  the  Constitution  that  the 
Statef  could  propose  and  ratify  amendments 
withomt  any  participation  by  Congress,  by 
leglslttlve  action  on  the  State  level  with  no 
natlohal  forum  to  focus  and  crystallize  pub- 
lic o|»inlon.  The  second  would  deny  the 
Peder&l  courts  any  Jurisdiction  over  the  ap- 
portl(inment  of  legislative  seats.  The  third, 
and  most  radical  of  all.  would  create  a 
Courljof  the  Union,  composed  of  the  chief 
J\istides  of  the  50  States,  with  power  to  over- 
rule ihe  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  all  cases  In- 
volving Federal-State  relationships. 

Suah  was  the  explosive  package  for  which 
the  fuse  was  to  be  lighted  by  the  southerners 
when  they  moved  on  to  the  next  stage  of 
their  power  play  in  Phoenix. 

To  Understand  the  sequence  that  now  un- 
folde<i,  one  must  first  appreciate  the  Inter- 
relationships and  the  Interlocking  power  of 
a  n\xi|iber  of  organizations  of  legislators  and 
State  iofflclals. 

At  I  the  pinnacle  is  the  Council  of  State 
Ooveinments,  a  30-year-old  agency  maln- 
teUne<l  by  the  States.  Its  objectives  are  to 
improve  State  procedures,  further  coopera- 
tion In  solving  interstate  problems,  and  im- 
prove: Federal-State  relations.  Since  it  is 
the  one  permanent,  functioning  body  in  its 
field.  It  also  serves  as  a  secretariat  for  a 
number  of  other  loosely  affiliated  organiza- 
tions. 

Two  of  these  were  to  achieve  special  im- 
portance In  the  developing  amendment  drive. 
The  frst  was  the  National  Legislative  Con- 
ference. This  is  composed  of  two  elements: 
staff  personnel  who  work  for  State  legislative 
bureaius  or  committees,  and  legislators  and 
other!  elected  officials  who  serve  as  members 
of  permanent  or  interim  committees  direct- 
ing siich  personnel.  The  second  organiza- 
tion is  the  General  Assembly  of  the  States. 
This  is  comjxjsed  entirely  of  State  officials 
and  ijegislators.  The  assembly  meets  blen- 
nlalljt.  Its  convention  details  arranged  by  the 
Council  of  State  Governments,  to  discuss 
State  I  problems  and  the  relationships  of  the 
Statet  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Evdn  a  cursory  examination  of  this  Inter- 
locklag  chain  is  revealing.    It  Is  obvious  that 


although  the  bases  for  membership  in  the 
various  organizations  differ  slightly,  their 
directorates,  which  are  dominated  by  im- 
portant legislative  leaders,  often  overlap. 
This  enables  an  inside  power  complex  of 
extreme  conservatives  in  the  National  Legis- 
lative Conference  also  to  exert  Infiuence  on 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  States  and  to  a 
marked  degree  on  the  highly  prestigious 
Council  of  State  Governments  Itself. 

Certain  other  vital  aspects  of  these  organi- 
zations must  also  be  noted.  First,  though 
they  have  a  quasi-official  prestige,  they  are 
not  truly  official  nor  truly  representative. 
The  word  delegates,  when  applied  to  attend- 
ance at  their  conventions,  has  meaning  only 
in  the  loosest  sense.  Anyone  who  qualifies 
for  membership  is  entitled  to  attend.  There 
is  no  formal  selection  of  those  who  should 
attend;  the  only  determining  factors  are  pri- 
vate desire  and  financial  means.  As  a  re- 
sult, attendance  is  likely  to  be  composed 
principally  of  ax  grinders  who  have  been 
supplied  with  either  public  or  prtVate  re- 
sources to  get  to  the  site  of  the  grinding. 

A  spokesman  who  has  observed  from  in- 
side the  mechanics  of  these  interrelated 
groups  puts  It  this  way : 

"Most  State  legislatures  tend  to  be  quite 
conservative,  and  usually  it  is  the  more  con- 
servative of  these  conservatives  who  attend 
the  meetings.  It  is  the  old  story.  Those  who 
are  passionately  against  something,  those 
who  are  really  wrought  up,  are  the  ones  most 
likely  to  show.  The  good  guys,  the  lofty 
Idealists,  you  might  say,  tend  to  be  less  well- 
organized,  and  they  don't  charge  Into  the 
breach  until  the  damage  has  been  done  and 
a  crisis  is  at  hand." 

In  1962.  the  normally  strong  conservatism 
of  these  legislative  conventions  was  intensi- 
fied to  an  ultrahue  by  State's  rights  pressures 
especially  by  the  emotions  aroused  by  Baker 
V.  Carr.  This  was  the  nettle  in  the  minds  of 
some  760  State  legislators  and  officials  from 
46  States  who  gathered  in  Phoenix  for  the 
3 -day  convention  of  the  National  Legislative 
Conference  held  September  19-21.  One  ob- 
server, who  watched  the  delegates  in  action, 
has  provided   this   description: 

"It  is  important  to  remember  that  mem- 
bers of  the  State  legislatures  felt  themselves 
most  affected  by  Baker  v.  Carr.  As  a  group, 
they  certainly  felt  changes  were  going  to 
affect  them  personally — things  were  going  to 
be  done  to  them.  There  has  been,  of  course, 
for  some  time,  a  large  amount  of  underlying 
criticism  of  Supreme  Court  decisions,  but  it 
was  Baker  v.  Carr  that  crystallized  resent- 
ment into  action  at  this  particular  time." 

Definitely,  says  this  observer,  there  were 
strongly  organized  groups  within  the  con- 
ference who  knew  exactly  what  they  wanted 
and  were  determined  to  get  it.  He  explains 
that  he  does  not  mean  radical  right  orga- 
nizations like  the  John  Birch  Society.  The 
wheels  were  set  in  motion  by  highly  placed 
men.  Jealous  of  their  own  prerogatives.  The 
southerners,  in  their  segregationist  fervor, 
were  a  dynamic  force  but  they  were  only  part 
of  a  national  coalition  which  powerful  lead- 
ers had  been  assembling  for  months. 

From  as  unlikely  a  State  as  New  Jersey 
(heavily  industrialized.  In  1960  the  second 
State  in  the  Nation  in  population  density) 
came  a  delegation  as  united  in  purpose  as 
any  delegation  from  the  South.  Its  leaders 
were  Assemblyman  Frederick  H.  Hauser.  a 
Democrat  from  the  declining  onetime  Hud- 
son County  stronghold  of  the  late  Boss  Frank 
Hague,  and  Senator  Wayne  Dumont.  a  Re- 
publican from  Warren  County,  and  In  1961 
an  unsuccessful  contestant  for  the  State 
gubernatorial  nomination  against  President 
Eisenhower's  onetime  Secretary  of  Labor, 
James  P.  Mitchell.  The  Baker  v.  Carr  deci- 
sion had  shaken  Dumont.  Though  the  lim- 
its of  the  newly  proclaimed  Federal  power 
were  still  to  be  defined  by  future  court  deci- 
sions, Dumont.  a  lawyer,  read  into  it  a 
declaration   of  carte   blanche   authority  on 
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the  part  of  the  Federal  JixUelary  to  revamp 
the    entire    legislative    membership    of    the 

States. 

What  most  disturbed  him  was  the  prospect 
that  the  Federal  courts  might  order  reap- 
portlorunent  of  the  State  senates,  as  well  as 
the  lower  houses,  on  a  strict  population 
basis.  The  present  New  Jersey  constitution, 
adopted  in  1947  by  popular  referendum,  pro- 
vides that  each  of  the  State's  21  counties 
shall  have  one  senator  and  that  each  county 
shall  also  have  a  minimum  of  one  assembly- 
man, with  the  remaining  seats  in  the  lower 
house  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  population. 

"We  have  built  into  otjt  constitution  a 
system  of  checks  and  balances,"  Dumont 
says,  "and  if  you  do  not  have  such  a  system 
In  the  legislature,  the  smaller  counties  will 
never  get  any  legislation  passed.  A  few  large 
counties  like  Essex  (Newark)  and  Hudson 
(Jersey  City)  would  dominate  everything, 
and  out  here  we  would  be  lucky  if  we  even 
got  cnimbs.  People  who  want  to  base  every- 
thing on  population  may  be  Idealists,  but 
I'll  say  one  thing — they've  never  served  in  a 
legislature.  If  they  had,  they'd  soon  have 
found  things  don't  work  that  way.  You 
have  to  have  bargaining  power." 

It  should  be  noted  that  Dumonfa  fears 
may  not  have  been  exaggerated,  for  on  July 
17.  1963,  a  three-man  Federal  court,  in  the 
first  action  of  its  kind  In  the  Nation,  reap- 
portioned both  houses  of  the  Oklahoma  Leg- 
islature on  a  strict  population  basis. 

"If  this  is  what  Is  going  to  happen,  the 
counties  will  lose  their  political  idenUtles 
completely,"  Dumont  says.  "Any  redblooded 
Individual  wiio  is  going  to  let  that  happen 
to  him  is  nuts.    And  I  mean  that  literally." 

In  Phoenix,  he  found  other  SUte  legisla- 
tors whose  views  were  virtually  identical 
with  his  own.  "Everybody  was  aroused  about 
it.  aiKl  we  all  felt  the  same  way,"  Dumont 
says.  "I  have  never  seen  all  the  States  so 
united  on  anything.- 

The  issue  came  up  for  discussion  on  the 
last  day  of  the  Phoenix  conference.  The 
original  intention  of  the  southerners,  re- 
portedly, had  been  to  get  the  conference  to 
endorse  the  Blloxl  resolutions,  but,  instead, 
a  change  in  strategy  was  adopted.  The  con- 
ference pMissed  a  resolution  of  Its  own,  en- 
titled "Strengthening  the  States  in  the  Fed- 
eral System."  The  resolution  cited  the 
"increasing  concentration  of  power  in  Wash- 
ington" and  Instructed  the  conference's 
Federal -State  Relations  Committee  "to  pre- 
pare a  report  exploring  a  clearcut  approach" 
to  a  method  of  amending  the  Constitution 
through  action  initiated  by  the  States.  The 
committee  was  instructed  to  report  its  rec- 
ommendations at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
general  assembly  of  the  States  in  Chicago 
in  December. 

The  ball  had  now  been  passed  from  the 
meeting  of  southern  delegates  at  Blloxl  to 
the  National  Legislative  Conference,  from 
the  conference  to  its  Federal-State  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  the  next  step  had  been 
charted — the  step  by  which  the  committee 
would  trigger  action  in  the  general  assembly 
of  the  States  and  the  influential  Council  of 
State  Goveriunents. 

With  the  end  of  the  Phoenix  conference, 
one  comes  face  to  face  with  a  key  figure  in 
the  amendment  drive — Representative  W. 
Stuart  Helm.  Republican  speaker  of  the 
Pennsylvania  house.  Helm  was  chosen  chair- 
man of  the  National  Legislative  Conference 
at  Phoenix.  He  was  also  second  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  State  Governments 
and,  as  such,  a  member  of  the  council's  ex- 
ecutive committee.  As  legislative  confer- 
ence chairman  he  had  the  power  to  appoint 
the  members  of  the  Federal-State  Relations 
Conunlttee  that  would  draft  the  amendment 
proposals.  In  these  overlapping  capacities, 
W,  Stuart  Helm  was  highly  Influential,  with 
the  power  to  initiate  action  and  to  influence 
the  reception  given  that  action. 


Speaker  Helm  comes  from  a  declining 
rural-industrial  region.  His  home  is  in  Klt- 
tannlng,  In  Armstrong  County,  ahout  50 
miles  from  the  Ohio  border.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Legislature  for  24  years,  is  now  its  fourth 
oldest  member  in  length  of  service,  and  is 
serving  his  second  term  as  speaker.  He  began 
his  career  operating  a  service  station,  but 
for  the  last  20  years  he  has  been  employed 
by  the  Sun  Oil  Co.,  which  is  controlled  by 
the  Pew  family,  long  noted  as  bankroUers  of 
Republican  and  rlghtwlng  cavises.  Now  an 
executive  in  Sun  Oil's  merchandising  divi- 
sion. Helm  exhibits  considerable  sensitivity 
about  intimations  that,  because  he  works  for 
Sun  Oil,  he  is  in  reality  only  a  mouthpiece 
for  Pew  interests. 

"I'm  employed  by  Sun  Oil,  yes,  but  that's 
as  far  as  it  goes,"  he  Insists.  "Every  year 
when  the  legislature  meets,  I  take  a  leave  of 
absence  from  my  Job  for  several  months  while 
the  legislature  is  in  session.  I've  been  very 
careful  about  that.  I  don't  want  anyone  to 
say  that  there's  a  conflict  of  interest." 

Obviously,  Sun  Oil  is  honored  at  having  on 
its  payroll  the  speaker  of  the  Pennsylvania 
House  and,  patriotically,  does  not  mind  the 
sacrifice  it  must  make  in  depriving  itself  of 
bis  services  for  several  months  each  year  so 
that  there  may  be  no  conflict  of  interest. 

Helm,  now  in  his  50's,  stands  close  to  6 
feet  tall,  has  a  pleasant,  slightly  sharpnosed 
face  and  thinning  gray  hair  that  gives  him  a 
distinguished  look.  He  is  proud  of  his  stanch 
conservatism.  Drew  Pearson,  he  says,  called 
him  a  "liberal"  conservative,  and  he  bridles 
at  the  tag.  "I  don't  know  where  he  gets 
anything  liberal  about  me,"  he  says.  "I've  al- 
ways been  a  strict  organization  Republican 
which,  in  my  understanding  of  it,  tends  to 
be  more  on  the  conservative  side.  I'm  cer- 
tainly no  ADAer." 

Helm  discusses  the  amendment  drive  with 
apparent  candor,  yet  he  is  sometimes  far  less 
candid  than  he  appears.  For  Instance,  asked 
how  the  idea  was  born,  he  responded  em- 
phatically: 

"I  can  tell  you  exactly.  We  have  this  com- 
mittee, a  subcommittee  of  the  Conference 
on  Federal-State  Relations.  This  committee 
came  up  with  these  ideas  at  a  time  when  the 
conference  was  not  In  session.  This  was  fol- 
lowing the  National  Legislative  Conference 
at  Phoenix.  Since  we  were  not  going  to  be 
in  session,  we  had  provided  that  any  rec- 
onunendatlons  made  by  the  committee 
shovild  be  submitted  to  the  Assembly  of  the 
States  meeting  in  Chicago  in  December  •  •  • 
and  that  was  how  the  whole  thing  started." 

This  is  at  best  a  deceptive  oversimplifica- 
tion. Helm  insisted  he  had  never  beard  of 
the  Blloxl  meeting;  he  even  made  the  as- 
tounding statement  that  the  amendment 
issue  had  not  even  discussed  at  Phoenix — 
Indeed,  had  never  been  discussed  before  the 
National  Legislative  Conference.  "We  didn't 
discuss  It  at  Phoenix,  and  we  haven't  dis- 
cussed it  since,"  he  said.  "We  have  had  no 
occasion  to" — a  statement  that  is  only  tech- 
nically correct  from  the  viewpwint  that  spe- 
cific amendments  had  not  yet  been  drafted 
at  the  time  of  the  Phoenix  meeting.  The 
actual  proposals,  of  course,  were  the  work 
of  the  committee  that  Helm  named  to  do 
the  deed. 

"The  men  on  the  committee  were  appoint- 
ed because  they  were  all  men  I  knew,"  Helm 
B&yt.  "I  called  them  or  wrote  them — in  most 
cases  I  called  them  personally,  but  in  some 
I  wrote  letters — and  asked  them  if  they 
would  serve,  and  they  agreed." 

Subsequent  evidence  reveals  that  Helm 
knew  his  men  well;  for  of  the  nine-man  com- 
mittee he  appointed,  eight  were  militant  ad- 
vocates of  the  tmiendment.  Since  it  was  in 
this  Helm-named  committee  that  the  deed 
was  done,  the  Identification  of  Its  key  mem- 
bers becomes  Important. 

Its  chairman  was  Assembljrman  Lloyd  W. 
Lowrey,   of  California,  who  had  begun  his 


career  as  a  teacher  but  had  spent  the  last 
30  years  fanning  and  livestock  raising. 
Though  elected  as  a  Democrat,  Lowrey  in 
recent  years  had  been  considered  as  anti- 
progressive  on  most  legislative  issues.  Those 
who  know  him  rate  him  an  ideal  presiding 
officer  for  Helm's  committee — a  mnp  with  a 
definite  bias,  but  one  who  would  consider 
his  role  almost  judicial  and  would  try  to  be 
fair.  He  would  not  lead;  he  would  preside 
and  rule — and,  though  he  would  strive  for 
fairness,  his  own  personal  slant  would  weight 
his  ruling  on  any  sensitive  issue. 

With  such  a  chairman,  conunlttee  spark- 
plugs would  be  needed  to  fire  the  work,  and 
there  is  no  question  Helm  found  them.  All 
accounts  agree  that  the  principal  sparkplug 
was  William  V.  Chappey,  40.  a  former  speak- 
er of  the  Florida  House  and  a  man  deenxed 
In  Florida  political  circles  to  be  a  radical 
rightist.  During  a  special  session  of  the 
Florida  Legislature  in  1956,  Chappell  was  a 
leading  spokesman  for  diehard  segregation- 
ists sponsoring  a  series  of  racist  bills,  some 
of  which  would  have  closed  the  Florida 
schools.  Some  Florida  nevirspapers  have  la- 
beled Chappell  and  his  political  cohorts  "the 
Pork  Choppers"  from  north  Florida  and 
have  editorially  denounced  a  favorite  schenie 
of  theirs  to  resurrect  the  so-called  blindfold 
bilL  This  would  set  up  two  slates  of  un- 
pledged Florida  electors  in  the  next  presi- 
dential election,  in  effect  depriving  the  elec- 
torate of  any  real  choice. 

The  Florida  interests,  with  Chappell  as 
their  moving  spirit,  were  to  become  dom- 
inant in  drafting  and  pushing  the  amend- 
ments. But  they  received  major  assistance 
from  at  least  one  northern  legislator — War- 
ren Wood  of  Illinois.  Wood,  bom  in  Joliet 
in  1910,  represents  Will  County,  south  of 
Chicago.  He  is  vice  president  of  the  Union 
National  Bank  Si  Trust  Co.  of  Joliet,  and  with 
banking  he  combines  farm  management. 
He  served  four  terms  as  speaker  of  the  Illi- 
nois House,  and  in  1959  became  minority 
leader.  A  power  in  the  UlinoLs  Legislature, 
his  political  philosophy  is  reflected  by  what 
is  perhaps  his  best  known  quote — that  the 
10th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  "has 
been  raped  twice  a  day  for  10  years."  The 
most  radical  and  ~  controversial  of  the  three 
proposed  constitutional  amendnunts,  the 
Coxirt  of  the  Union  proposal.  Is  the  brain 
child  of  Warren  Wood. 

Other  proamendment  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, all  active  in  backing  one  phase  or 
another  of  the  proposals,  were:  James  Tur- 
man,  then  speaker  of  the  Texas  House,  later 
to  be  defeated  in  a  contest  for  the  poet  of 
Lieutenant  Governor;  Thomas  D.  Graham, 
speaker  of  the  Missouri  House;  Robert  D. 
Haase,  speaker  of  the  Wisconsin  Assembly 
(he  at  first  substituted  for  and  later  suc- 
ceeded Speaker  David  J.  Blanchard  following 
Blanchard's  death);  Clarence  L.  Carpenter, 
president  of  the  Arizona  Senate,  soon  to  be 
elected  first  vice  president  of  the  Council  of 
State  Governments;  and  Assemblyman  Hau- 
ser, of  New  Jersey. 

This  was  a  solid,  conservative  phalanx. 
The  ninth  committee  member  and  Ioim  dis- 
senter was  State  Senator  Prank  King,  of 
Toledo,  C»ilo,  a  liberal  Democrat  with  a  pro- 
labor  background.  King  himself  is  mystified 
as  to  llow  he  oame  to  be  chosen.  He  had  not 
attended  the  Phoenix  meeting,  but  he  had 
served  for  several  years  on  the  executive 
board  of  the  National  Legislative  Conference, 
he  was  well-known  to  many  delegates,  and 
he  suspects  that,  since  his  views  w^-e  not 
definitely  kru>wn,  a  wrong  guess  was  made  in 
his  case.     Helm  gives  a  different  explanation. 

"Originally,  King  wasn't  on  the  commit- 
tee," Helm  says,  "but  then  someone  said  that 
we  were  loaded  with  meml>ers  who  were  all 
for  the  amendments  and  we  shoxild  get  all 
shades  of  opinion,  we  should  hear  all  sides — 
and  BO  we  asked  him  to  serve." 

This  passion  to  becu"  both  sides  did  not 
extend  to  the  point  of  setting  up  an  even 
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debate:  Prank  King  wm  left  alone  to  battle 
eight  opponenta. 

The  National  Legislative  Conference  s 
Committee  on  Federal-State  Relatlona  met 
In  Chicago  2  days  after  the  l»e2  general 
elecUon.  It  had  before  It  a«  a  working  baae, 
according  to  Senator  King,  the  reeoluUona 
that  had  been  adopted  at  the  BUoxl  con- 
ference in  July.  The  purpoee  waa  to  rework 
theee  reeolutlona  and  put  them  In  the  form 
of  specific  propoaals  to  be  submitted  to  the 
General  Asaembly  o*  the  States. 

The  drafting  committee  began  work  early 
In  the  morning,  labored  throughout  the  day. 
and  did  not  flnlah  until  late  at  night.  Prank 
King  was  appalled  by  the  determined  and,  to 
him.  radical  atUtude  of  his  conferees. 

"That  fellow  from  Plortda.  BlU  Chappell. 
was  loaded  for  becw,"  King  recalls.  "He 
brought  a  whole  delegation  with  him.  Judges, 
lawyers,  constitutional  experts.  Any  ques- 
tion that  came  up,  he  had  an  expert  there  to 
answer  It.  They  were  well  financed,  well 
prepared;  this  was  an  expensive  operation, 
no  queetion  about  It.  But  where  the  money 
ctxnee  from— that's  the  •64  queetion  you 
can't  gfet  an  answer  to." 

King  still  sounds  baffled,  a  man  wreatllng 
with  extreme  frustration,  when  he  tries  to 
de«;rlbe  his  attempts  to  talk  sense  to  his  fel- 
low committee  members.  He  could  find  no 
po«8lble  meeting  of  minds. 

"Take  Warren  Wood,  for  example,"  King 
■ays.  "To  sit  down  and  have  dinner  with 
him,  he  Impreeses  you  as  a  very  decent  sort, 
a  likable  guy.  He's  not  the  starry  eyed. 
fanatical  type  at  all.  But  he  has  this  twist 
to  him.  He  thinks  that  something  drastic 
has  to  be  done  to  save  the  Nation,  and  he's 
ready  to  do  It  If  he  has  to  die  for  It.  A  lot 
of  theee  fellows  seem  to  really  believe  It. 
They  don't  seem  to  realize  that  the  very 
things  they  advocate  would  ruin  the  Nation 
they  say  they're  ready  to  die  to  save." 

By  the  time  the  day's  work  was  done,  the 
three  amendments  had  been  whipped  Into 
virtually  final  form.  The  strategy  of  the 
proponents  called  for  the  various  State  leg- 
islatures to  paae  three  resolutions  calling 
upon  Congress  to  summon  a  constitutional 
convention.  This  procedure,  though  pro- 
Tided  for  in  the  Constitution,  and  Intended 
as  an  avenue  for  the  States  to  offer  constitu- 
tional changes,  has  never  been  use^  In  ovir 
history  by  the  reqvilred  two-thirds  at  the 
States.  There  are  virtually  no  guidelines  for 
the  organleaUon  and  fxmctlonlng  of  such  a 
convention.  Clearly,  however.  If  two-thirds 
of  the  leglslatxires  passed  the  pr<^)osed  reso- 
lutions, the  same  rural-dominated  bodies 
ooxild  handprtck  the  delegates  to  dominate 
the  convention.  Such  a  convention.  If  ever 
called,  could  dismember  the  basic  structure 
of  the  governmental  system  created  by  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1787.  Here  are 
the  proposed  amendments: 

(1)  "This  amendment  calls  for  a  radical 
addition  to  the  methods  of  amending  the 
Constitution.  It  provides  that  whenever  the 
leglslatiu-es  of  two-thirds  of  the  States — 
34 — pass  identically  worded  resolutions. 
Congress  v^snt*  be  compelled  to  deem  such 
amendments  proposed.  Then,  ratification 
within  7  years  by  three- fourths  of  the  legis- 
latures— 38 — would  make  such  amendments 
the  law  of  the  land.  This  procedure  would 
make  It  possible  to  bypass  Congress  In  the 
amendment  process  and  raises  the  prospect 
(as.  Indeed,  was  soon  to  be  demonstrated 
in  the  amendment  drive)  that  powerful,  con- 
servative Insiders  in  the  State  legislatiires 
could  maneuver  passage  of  such  amendments 
before  the  public  knew  what  was  happen- 
ing. Commenting  on  this  amendment,  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  warned  that 
such  a  step  might  make  It  "possible  for  such 
basic  rights  as  freedom  of  speech  and  reli- 
gion, the  privilege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion, the  right  to  Jiu^  trial  or  other  freedoms 
in  our  Bill  of  Rights  to  be  removed  from 
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the    constitution    by    a   minority   point    of 
view." 

(2)  "This  Eunendment  is  designed  to  main- 
tain uural  control  of  legislatures  In  per- 
petuus. It  would  prohibit  the  Constitu- 
tion "pr  any  amendment  thereto"  from  re- 
strlctlhg  or  limiting  "any  State  In  the  ap- 
polnti^ient  or  representation  In  a  State  leg- 
islature." It  would  also  bar  "the  Judicial 
power  of  the  United  States"  from  ruling  on 
any  cMe  Involving  "apportionment  of  rep- 
resentation in  a  State  legislature." 

(3)  Warren  Wood's  Court  of  the  Union 
proposal  would  set  up  a  supercourt,  com- 
posed of  the  chief  Justices  of  each  of  the  60 
State4  Within  2  years  after  any  ruling  by 
the  UlS.  Supreme  Court  Involving  Federal- 
State  t-elatlons.  a  demand  by  the  legislatures 
of  fivf  States,  "no  two  of  which  shall  share 
any  c<)mmon  boundary."  would  be  sufficient 
to  brfeig  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  be- 
fore the  new  supercourt  for  review.  The 
decisions  of  this  new  Court  of  the  Union 
would  be  "final"  and  could  be  changed 
"only)  by  an  amendment  to  this  Constitu- 
tion.") 

Wltii  this  package  virtually  completed,  the 
Counfll  of  State  Governments  was  asked  to 
place  !  the  amendment  Issue  on  the  agenda 
of  th^  general  assembly.  It  complied.  The 
amendment-drafting  conmilttee  met  once 
more.  In  Chicago,  on  December  4.  This  was 
a  brl^f  session,  devoted  to  a  final  review  of 
the  ptevlous  month's  handiwork.  The  com- 
mittee, on  this  second  look,  liked  what  It  had 
wrought  and  ordered  Its  proposals  printed 
for  presentation  to  the  general  assembly. 

Ths  climax  now  approached,  and  the  In- 
siders had  one  more  move  to  make.  The 
boarq  of  managers,  ruling  body  of  the  Coun- 
cil o<  State  Governments,  was  meeting  in 
Chlcaigo  on  December  5,  the  day  before  the 
general  assembly's  convention.  If  the 
amendment  proposals  could  go  before  the 
assembly  with  the  council's  august  bless- 
ing, their  chances  would  be  greatly  enhanced. 
And  so  an  effort  was  made  to  gain  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  council's  board  of  man- 
agers* 

This  time,  Brevard  Crlhfleld,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  council,  carried  the  ball.  In 
his  Annual  report  to  the  board.  Crlhfleld 
minced  no  words.  In  explicit  terms,  he  de- 
nounped  the  Baker  v.  Carr  decision. 

"Tl>e  Supreme  Court."  he  said,  "has  planted 
both  i^eet  in  the  political  Jungle.  To  me,  the 
only  surprising  facet  of  Baker  v.  Carr  and 
Its  altermath  Is  the  relish  with  which  some 
Federal  courts  have  wielded  their  now-de- 
clared power  to  tell  the  States  what  they 
shall  do — or  else. 

"Wfhat  can  be  done?  We  can  wait,  wring 
ovir  hands  and  hope  that  subsequent  Su- 
premje  Court  determination  of  specific  is- 
sues •  •  •  wUl  perhaps  leave  some  small 
area  within  which  the  States  can  retain  au- 
thority over  basic  apportionment  policies. 
Or  w|e  can  decide  to  take  a  stand." 

Cr^field  left  no  doubt  about  what  the 
stand  should  be.  "We  must  have  close  to 
unanimous  State  agreement,"  he  declared,  "If 
the  $tates  are  to  be  successful  In  Initiating 
any  amendments  to  the  basic  law  of  the 
land/' 

TWls  all-out  endorsement  by'Crlhfield  has 
caus^  considerable  trauma  within  the 
Council  of  State  Governments  Itself.  Even 
now,  months  later,  responsible  council 
spokesmen  will  try  to  tell  you  that  Crlhfield's 
words  did  not  really  mean  what  they  seem  to 
say— that  he  was  not  recommending  action, 
merely  explaining  the  problem.  Crlhfleld 
hlm*lf,  however,  is  entirely  candid  about 
his  nositlon. 

"Ybu  wUl  notice,"  he  said,  "that  I  said 
nothing  in  my  remarks  about  amendment 
3  (Warren  Wood's  Covut  of  the  Union 
proposal).  I  will  say  that  on  the  other  two 
my  remarks  supported  those,  and  I  still  do. " 


This.  then,  was  the  position  of  the  power- 
ful executive  director  of  the  council,  backed 
by  support  In  the  board  of  managers,  for 
Helm.  Lowrey,  and  Carpenter  were  all  mem- 
bers of  the  board.  Despite  this,  the  board 
did  not  take  a  position  on  the  issue.  It 
simply  passed  the  hot  potato  to  the  general 
assembly  of  the  States. 

It  Is  Intriguing  to  note  that  up  to  this 
point,  except  for  the  southerners  at  BUozi,  no 
organization  In  the  circle  had  Irrevocably 
committed  Itself.  The  National  Legislative 
Conference,  since  it  was  not  meeting  (and 
would  not  until  late  this  sununer.  In  Hono- 
lulu), had  not  formally  ratlfled  the  work  of. 
Its  committee.  The  committee's  work  had 
been  reviewed  by  the  governing  body  of  the 
Council  of  State  Governments,  but  this  body 
had  not  committed  Itself  either.  Yet,  despite 
this  lack  of  full  conunltment,  the  Ideas 
germinated  at  Blloxl  had  been  steered 
through  the  channels  of  command  by  deft 
manipulation  and  were  now  ready  for  the 
general  assembly.  And,  slgnlflcantly,  though 
the  council's  top  board  had  not  taken  a 
stand,  Crlhfleld's  report,  fully  supporting  two 
of  the  three  amendments,  was  placed  In  the 
hands  of  all  assembly  delegates. 

These  delegates.  It  turned  out.  needed 
little  stimulus.  When  they  met  on  Decem- 
ber 6.  It  quickly  became  apparent  that  many 
were  aroused  and  angry  men.  As  usual.  It 
was  the  ax  grinders  who  had  taken  the 
time  and  spent  the  money  to  attend,  but  this 
year.  Incensed  by  Baker  v.  Carr,  there  were 
more  and  angrier  ax  grinders. 

"I  wouldn't  want  to  call  this  mob  action, 
exactly,"  says  an  observer,  who  was  there  In 
an  official  capacity,  "but  it  was  certainly 
mob  hysteria.  There  was  nobody  actually 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  but  they  were  cer- 
tainly wrought  up." 

Prank  King  agrees.  Once  more  he  found 
himself  a  lone  voice.  The  speakers'  plat- 
form was  packed  and  so,  seemingly,  was 
the  audience.  The  Florida  delegation,  sens- 
ing a  20th  century  Bull  Run,  had  turned 
out  In  full  force.  "There  must  have  been  a 
dozen  or  more  of  them,"  King  says,  and  this 
time  they  had  brought  with  them  a  real  rab- 
blerousing  voice — that  of  Millard  Cald- 
well, former  Governor,  now  the  State's  chief 
Justice. 

Florida  newspai>ers  have  written  that 
Caldwell,  as  Governor,  was  virtually  the 
patron  saint  of  the  Pork  Choppers.  In  the 
1960  Florida  gubernatorial  campaign.  The 
Miami  News  criticized  him  for  his  "medieval 
philosophy"  and  commented  bltlngly  on  a 
"pinko"  smear  he  had  employed,  character- 
izing his  remarks  as  "pine  and  palmetto  Mc- 
Carthylsm."  Excerpts  from  some  of  Cald- 
well's public  speeches  seem  to  Justify  the  ap- 
pellation. He  had  bitterly  criticized  a  1944 
Supreme  Court  decision  opening  Democratic 
primaries  to  Negro  voters  in  the  South; 
he  had  called  Harvard  "the  rallying  ground 
of  the  bleeding  hearts,"  and  Princeton  "the 
center  of  egghead  Internationalists."  He  had 
seen  Russia,  thanks  to  American  camp  fol- 
lowers, winning  "the  first  rounds  of  the  cold 
war  and  unless  those  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned for  the  future  get  busy,  they  can 
win  the  hot  war."  In  a  speech  distributed 
by  fact  finder's  forum,  an  ultrarlght  orga- 
nization, Caldwell  had  heaped  ridicule  upon 
all  liberals  as  "dogooders"  and  "bleeding 
hearts,"  and  by  some  weird  distortion  of  his- 
tory had  concluded  that  "Hitler  and  Mus- 
solini are  extreme  examples"  of  what  Is  pro- 
duced by  this  type  of  thinking. 

Caldwell,  with  his  racial  bias,  his  antl- 
Intellectuallsm,  his  conspiracy  view  of  mod- 
ern history,  was  virtually  the  archetype  of 
the  radical  rightist,  and  It  perhaps  says 
much  for  this  convention  that  It  was  Cald- 
well who  was  to  be  Its  most  persuasive  voice. 
All  sources  agree  on  Caldwell's  dominant 
role.  Prank  King  gives  what  Is.  of  course,  a 
highly  personalized   version  of   events,   but 
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one  that  agrees  in  Its  essentials  with  the 
views  of  other  observers. 

"The  segregationists  were  in  the  van," 
King  says.  "Unless  you  had  seen  and  heard 
it,  you  wouldn't  believe  that  it  could  happen 
and  that  you  were  in  the  United  States  of 
Anierlca.  I  never  heard  such  nonsense. 
They  had  some  real  spellbinders;  they  would 
shout  and  rant — and  then  they'd  wave  the 
flag.  It  was  well  staged,  well  planned,  and 
there  was  practically  no  opposition.  I  made 
a  speech  against  It  (the  package  of  States' 
rights  amendments);  I  told  the  delegates 
that  all  It  was,  was  a  baldfaced  attempt  to 
perpetuate  ourselves  in  office,  regardless  of 
the  welfare  of  the  country.  But  the  whole 
thing  had  caught  the  delegations,  most  of 
them,  flatfooted.  They  had  only  the  va- 
guest Idea  what  It  was  all  about,  and  In  the 
circumstances,  you  know,  some  of  these  gUb- 
tongued  birds  can  make  you  believe  almost 
anything  the  first  time  you  hear  It.  And 
they  certainly  had  the  gllbtongued  birds, 
especially  that  former  Governor  of  Florida." 

An  observer  at  the  session  agrees  with 
King.  He  points  out  that  copies  of  the 
amendment  proposals  were  not  available  un- 
til the  day  the  assembly  met.  The  insiders, 
of  course,  knew  what  was  going  on.  but 
other  delegates  had  little  opportunity  to 
study  the  amendments,  to  ponder  their  real 
slgnlflcance.  And  Caldwell  was  the  William 
Jennings  Bryan  of  this  convention.  "I  know 
be  swayed  at  least  half  a  dozen  States," 
this  observer  says.  Strikingly  enough, 
Wayne  Dvunont  of  New  Jersey  gives  an  iden- 
tical estimate.  "I  know  that  Caldwell  influ- 
enced at  least  half  a  dozen  votes  on  the 
Court  of  the  Union  proposal/'  he  says,  "and 
remember  It  only  passed  by  one  vote." 

In  this  atmosphere  of  passion,  frenzy, 
and  rank  and  flle  Ignorance,  the  amendment 
resolutions  were  whipped  through  the  gen- 
eral assembly.  They  were  "brought  out, 
read,  debated,  passed  all  In  2  hours,"  one 
informant  says.  "We  usually  take  longer 
to  pass  courtesy  resolutions." 

The  flrst  proposal,  to  change  the  amend- 
ment process,  gained  the  approval  of  37 
States;  4  opposed  and  4  abstained.  Twenty- 
six  States  favored  the  reapportionment  ban, 
but  10  opposed  and  10  did  not  vote.  On  the 
Court  of  the  Union  proposal,  21  States  were 
in  favor:  20  opposed;  and  5  did  not  vote. 

The  insiders  had  won  their  major  victory. 

With  the  amendments  endorsed,  the  next 
step  was  to  get  action  in  the  State  capltols. 
Once  more,  the  Inside  power  players  called 
on  a  strategically  placed  group  in  which 
they  wielded  potent  influence.  This  Is  still 
another  State  organization,  called  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  State  Legislative  Lead- 
ers. It  is  composed,  as  the  name  implies, 
of  top  level  leadership,  the  presidents  pro 
tem  of  the  senates,  the  speakers  of  the 
lower  houses,  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  of  both  bodies — the  dominant  offi- 
cials In  every  legislature.  The  general  assem- 
bly called  upon  these  key  leaders  "to  lend 
their  good  offices  In  seeking  favorable  State 
legislative  action"  on  the  amendments. 

This  organization  of  State  legislative  lead- 
ers had  been  organized  In  1960  with  flnanclal 
help  from  the  Richardson  Foundation.  The 
foundation,  representing  a  Vlck  Chemical 
fortune,  in  recent  years  has  poured  $532,880 
Into  the  Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
result  has  been  the  promulgation  of  a  hard 
rlghtwlng  doctrine  In  foreign  affairs,  ex- 
pressed In  the  ridiculously  simplified  Imagery 
for  the  nuclear  age,  that  ours  is  not  the  lot 
of  peace  but  the  sword.  On  the  domestic 
front,  the  Richardson  Foundation  had  been 
sufficiently  interested  in  the  National  Con- 
ference of  State  Legislative  Leaders  to  bestow 
upon  It  $10,000  to  enable  the  conference  to 
perfect  its  organization. 

Other  traces  of  \iltrarlght  enchantment 
with  the  amendment  proposals  soon  became 
evident.    Early  in  1963,  Human  Events,  the 


Washington  news  sheet  that  is  one  of  the 
principal  bibles  of  the  far  right  (it  also 
prints  and  distributes  the  hard  right  con- 
gressional voting  Index  of  Americans  for 
Constitutional  Action ) ,  devoted  major  space 
to  an  article  explaining  the  wonders  of  the 
proposed  amendments.  The  exposition  was 
prefaced  by  a  ruled  box,  reading:  "Human 
Events  suggests  that  you  write  your  State 
legislators  to  back  these  amendments.  With 
vigorous  action,  they  can  be  passed."  Shortly 
afterward,  when  the  reapportionment 
amendment  was  Introduced  in  the  Texas  Leg- 
islature, copies  of  Human  Events  were  widely 
circulated  In  both  bouses.  The  legislature 
passed  the  amendment  with  virtually  no  dis- 
cussion, with  no  one  even  explaining  Its 
pxirpose. 

The  amendment  push  was  now  getting  into 
high  gear,  and  to  keep  it  rolling  still  another 
organization  was  formed,  one  whose  origins 
and  finances  remain  something  of  a  mystery. 
It  was  called  the  Volunteer  Committee  on 
Dual  Sovereignty,  and  Its  chairman,  by  the 
strangest  of  chances,  turned  out  to  be  none 
other  than  W.  Stuart  Helm.  Helm  gives  this 
explanation  of  the  birth  of  the  Dual  Sover- 
eignty Committee: 

"Since  the  National  Legislative  Conference 
had  taken  no  official  action,  we  felt  we 
couldn't  come  out  and  back  the  proposals  on 
behalf  of  the  conference.  We  felt  that  the 
best  way  they  could  be  promoted  would  be 
to  form  a  separate,  volunteer  committee  to 
work  for  the  proposals.  They  called  me  and 
asked  me  If  I  would  serve  as  chairman.  At 
first  I  said  I  wouldn't,  but  then  I  agreed, 
only  with  the  specific  understanding  that 
there  should  be  no  official  connection  with 
the  National  Legislative  Conference." 

"Who  were  'they'  who  called  you?"  Helm 
was  asked. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "the  men  who  were  lead- 
ing the  fight  for  these  proposals." 

He  identified  them  as  Chappell,  Warren 
Wood,  and  "that  fellow  from  Callfc»Tiia  who 
was  the  chairman  of  the  committee."  The 
name  of  Lowrey,  whom  Helm  himself  had  ap- 
pointed, seemed  to  escape  him,  but  when  his 
niemory  was  Jogged  by  mention  of  Lowrey 's 
name,  he  indicated  that  the  formal  request 
for  him  to  accept  another  chairmanship  had 
come  from  Lovrrey. 

So  the  Dual  Sovereignty  Committee  was 
created,  with  six  vice  chairmen  assisting 
Helm.  These  included  four  members  of  the 
original  drafting  committee — Chappell, 
Wood,  Hauser,  and  Haaee.  Two  new  names 
were  added — Republican  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor Harold  H.  Chase  of  Kansas,  and  J.  D. 
McCarty,  Democratic  Speaker  of  the  Okla- 
homa House.  Since  Helm  was  chairman,  the 
Dual  Sovereignty  Committee  listed  itself  as 
operating  from  Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  but  actually 
Its  literature  began  to  bear  a  Tallahassee, 
Pla.,  postmark.  For  It  was  In  Tallahassee 
that  the  committee  established  a  novel 
public  relations  setup. 

There,  In  a  cubbyhole  office  tucked  away 
under  a  staircase  In  the  State  capltol,  a  37- 
year-old  former  newspaperman,  George  Pren- 
tice, set  up  shop.  After  leaving  the  news- 
paper profession,  he  had  established  his  own 
radio  and  television  bureau  In  Florida,  had 
run  into  flnanclal  difficulties,  and  flnally 
wound  up  as  public  relations  man  for  House 
Sp>eaker  Mallory  I^orne,  of  Tallahassee,  an- 
other close  political  associate  of  Chappell. 

Prentice  s&Yn  that  he  was  asked  to  coordi- 
nate the  effort  to  pass  the  amendments  In 
December  after  the  general  assembly  had 
endorsed  them.  His  principal  functions  have 
been  to  contact  State  legislative  leaders  to 
urge  Introduction  and  passage  of  the  amend- 
ments— and  to  try  to  keep  the  movement 
from  being  tarred  by  open  involvement  with 
racist  and  Blrchlte  groups. 

"We  had  some  strong  approaches  from  the 
White  Citizens  Council  of  Mississippi  and  the 
National  Citizens  Council,  but  we  have  not 
taken    advantage    of    their   offers,"   Prentice 


says.  "If  they  want  to  support  the  amend- 
m.ent8,  that's  their  business.  But  we  don't 
want  our  purposes  linked  with  theirs." 

Prentice  insists  that  no  money  has  been 
spent  on  lobbying.  This  may  be  true,  since 
the  entire  movement  is  geswed  to  operate 
from  the  top,  through  the  close  personal  ties 
of  powerful  legislative  leaders.  Even  so, 
news  releases,  long-distance  telephone  calls, 
and  salaries  require  quite  a  bit  of  money. 
Prentice's  own  salary  comes  to  $1,000  a 
month,  he  says,  and  he  has  one  secretary 
whose  salary  is  paid  by  a  generous  Florida 
State  government.  In  an  interview  with  the 
Miami  Herald,  Prentice  estimated  that  the 
total  cost  of  his  dual  sovereignty  promotion 
comes  to  about  $1,500  a  month,  and  he  added: 
"My  salary  Is  paid  primarily  by  the  Dual 
Sovereignty  Committee.  Only  about  25  per- 
cent comes  from  the  speaker's  office." 

This  statement  doubtless  will  come  as 
a  shock  to  W.  Stuart  Helm.  For  in  Harrls- 
burg, when  asked  the  vital  question — where 
the  money  was  coming  from — Helm  declared 
with  great  emphasis:  "We  have  no  money, 
no  organization.  We  haven't  a  nickel.  We 
don't  spend  any  money  promoting  the 
amendments  because  we  don't  have  any 
money  to  spend.  Prentice  Is  a  public  rela- 
tions man  for  the  speaker  of  the  Florida 
House,  and  whatever  he  gets  paid,  he  gets 
for  his  services  as  a  public  relations  man  to 
the  speaker.    We  havent  paid  him  a  dime." 

Obviously,  the  gentlemen  should  get  their 
stories  straight. 

Such  was  the  behind-the-scenes  picture 
when  the  tmiendment  drive  began  to  produce 
astonishing  results  In  the  late  winter  and 
spring  of  1963.  State  after  State,  In  rapld- 
dire  sequence,  began  to  approve  one  or  an- 
other of  the  amendments.  Only  then,  at  a 
late,  late  hour,  was  there  any  genuine  public 
awakening  and  opposition. 

Two  legal  experts,  Arthur  J.  Preund,  of  St. 
Louis,  and  Prof.  Charles  L.  Black,  of  the  Tale 
Law  School,  were  first  on  the  battleline. 
They  corresponded  about  the  amendments 
soon  after  they  were  proposed  in  Chicago, 
and  Professor  Black  in  a  stinging  article  In 
the  Tale  Law  Journal,  led  the  attack.  He 
labeled  the  proposals  "radical  In  the  extreme" 
and  argued  that  they  were  aimed  "not  at  the 
preservation  but  at  the  subversion"  of  our 
governmental  system. 

"They  constitute,  collectively,  one  more  at- 
tempt, so  late  In  the  day,  at  converting  the 
United  States  Into  a  confederation,"  he  wrote. 
"The  wisdom  of  peace  and  the  sacrlflces  of 
war  alike  "wam  against  starting  down  that 
ruinous  road." 

Analyzing  the  proposed  changed  method 
of  constitutional  amendment.  Professor 
Black  argued  that  It  would  be  "easily  possible 
for  a  proportion  of  the  American  people  no 
greater  than  that  which  supported  Landon 
in  1936  to  impose  on  the  rest  of  the  country 
any  alteration  whatever  in  the  Constitution." 
He  stressed  that,  as  a  result  of  apportionment 
inequities,  legislators  representing  only  38 
percent  of  their  State  populations  have  the 
power  to  pass  measures  In  the  38  least  popu- 
lous States.  These  States  contain  only  40 
percent  of  the  American  population.  As  a 
result.  Professor  Black  pointed  out,  the 
minorities  controlling  this  minority  could 
work  fundamental  changes  and  impose 
their  will  on  the  majority.  He  estimated,  for 
example,  that  the  income  tax  established  by 
the  16th  amendment  could  be  repealed  by 
the  votes  of  legislators  representing  no  more 
than  15  percent  of  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

Black's  article  had  profound  impact  In 
legal  circles;  yet,  as  late  as  April  27,  1963, 
when  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  spoke  out  on 
the  amendment  Issue,  he  reported  In  shocked 
amazement  that,  after  researching  all  law 
society  publications  and  legal  reviews,  this 
was  the  only  article  he  had  been  able  to 
find.  The  Chief  Justice  lectured  the  legal 
profession  for  Its  lethargy  and  called  for  "a 
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BMt  iuitlon»l  debate"  on  th«  three  pro- 
posals. Thl»  caU  nnMltj  broke  tbe  barrter  oT 
pubUe  eomnolence  and  indifference,  but  «» 
fact  that  It  w««  needed  pooee  a  moet  dletorb- 
tngtaeae. 

Whfen  the  belated  awakening  came,  when 
It  finally  dawned  on  liberal  and  labor  and 
civil  right*  gnrupe  that  the  amendment  drive 
must  be  taken  serloaelf.  there  was  an  out- 
cry that  the  amendments  had  been  "eneaked" 
through  various  8Ute  legUlatures  In  a  devi- 
ous campaign  of  deceit  and  concealment. 
This  charge  contains  some  elemenU  of  truth, 
but  also  much  untruth.  Por  the  cardinal 
and  glaring  and  most  unpalatable  fact  U 
that.  In  this  stultifying  age  of  conformity 
and  nondlssent.  few  persons  were  awake;  few 
gave  a  damn.  This  applies  with  almost  equal 
Impartiality  to  virtually  everybody— to  a 
soporific  and  superficial  press,  to  labor  lead- 
ers, to  Mberals,  to  Uwyers,  and  to  intellec- 
tuals. 

CMhfield.  the  Council  of  State  Cfovem- 
ments'  executive,  sport*  his  disdain  ct 
Uberals  when  this  liberal  "sneak-  charge  la 
mentioned  to  him. 

"All  the  charges  that  have  been  made  that 
these  were  sneak  amendments  are  a  lot  o< 
nonsense."  he  says.  "The  (General  Assembly) 
meeting  in  Chicago  was  open  to  the  press, 
the  press  was  there,  but  frankly,  they  p«ld 
DO  attention  to  It." 

Wayne  Dumont  agrees  with  Crlhfleld.  He. 
at  least,  expected  and  hoped  for  publicity. 
"The  next  day  I  went  out  and  bought  the 
papers  to  see  what  kind  ot  a  press  we  got." 
he  r«nember8.  "I  had  to  hunt  through  the 
Chicago  Tribune  to  even  find  the  story.  It 
vas  burled  In  the  back  somewhere,  with 
hardly  any  mention  of  the  amendments.  It 
was  the  same  with  all  the  papers." 

Frank  King.  In  essence,  agrees  with  his 
opposition  In  this  estimate  of  the  situation. 
In  his  State,  a  few  newspapers  like  the  To- 
ledo Blade  were  awake  and  aware  from  the 
beginning  but  generally  there  was  a  fog  erf 
indifference.  "At  the  outset."  King  says,  "I 
t>itTifc-  a  lot  of  people  tended  to  dismiss  this 
business  too  lightly,  to  laugh  at  it  as  a 
crackpot  affair.  In  my  estimation,  many 
people  still  do.  But  I  think  it's  scsnetliing 
not  to  be  taken  lightly:  I  think  it's  damned 
aerloiw.  I've  been  fighting  this  thing  in 
Ohio,  and  It  has  Involved  me  In  the  toxighest 
battle  of  my  political  life — and  I've  been  in 
the  legislature  16  years." 

These  views  are  reinforced  by  personal 
observation.  More  tlian  6  months  after  the 
Chicago  meeting,  long  after  Profeasca-  Black 
and  Chief  Justice  Warren  had  sounded  the 
alarm  bells,  there  was  an  amazing  paucity 
of  Information  in  usually  well-informed  cir- 
cles. In  Washington,  even  in  the  offices  of 
lib«7a  Senators  worried  about  Blrcixite 
threats  In  their  States,  the  files  were  barren 
of  any  useful  Information  about  the  amend- 
ment drive  and  the  forces  behind  it.  Moet 
labor  drclea.  stirring  slowly  to  opposition, 
acknowledged  that  they  had  done  virtually 
no  spadework. 

In  exciilpatlon.  It  must  be  stressed  that 
there  were  two  aspects  of  the  amendment 
drive  that  encouraged  such  lethargy.  First, 
as  Prank  King  noted,  the  proposed  amend- 
ments were  so  extreme  tfaiat  It  seemed,  to 
many  sensible  men,  they  could  never  gain 
wide  acceptance.  Second,  and  this  is  per- 
haps the  most  vital  single  point  of  the  en- 
tire story,  there  had  been  no  public  demand 
for  such  drastic  changes,  and  It  seemed  in- 
conceivable, to  anyone  who  recalls  how  dif- 
ficult the  amendment  process  has  been  for 
even  widely  publicized  causes,  that  the 
three- amendment  package  could  get  any- 
where without  a  strong  basis  of  grassroots 
support.  That,  in  spite  of  this  basic  weak- 
ness, the  amendment  drive  could  become  a 
menace  express  sc«nething  relatively  new  in 
the  American  experience — the  determination 
^nrt    ability   of   top-ranklngr  ultraconserva- 


tlve  #lements  of  the  estaWlshment  to  en- 
glaeet  and  organize  changes  from  the  U^ 
downward  while  the  people  sleep. 

TlMre  can  be  no  question  atx>ut  this.  In 
Ohio  where  the  apparently  stymied  amend- 
ment drive  was  sparked  by  Lt.  Gov.  John 
BrowB.  King  exposed  the  movement's  glaring 
lack  of  p>opular  support.  "The  Lleutent  Oov- 
emor  was  the  only  witness  to  testify  for 
these  things  before  our  conunlttee,"  King 
declates.  "I  challenged  them.  I  demanded 
that  they  produce  one  witness,  one  resolu- 
tlon-^that  they  show  me  even  one  letter 
that  had  been  wrltun  urging  this  acUon. 
They  couldn't  do  It." 

In  New  Jersey,  the  situation  was  even 
more  dramatic.  Wayne  D\unont,  worried 
about  the  State  apportionment  Issue,  was  op- 
poseCl  to  the  raxllcal  court  of  the  Union 
Idea,  but  he  was  ardently  in  favor  of  the 
other  two  amendments.  "I  went  around  to 
all  the  Senators,"  he  recalls.  "I  explained 
to  them  Just  what  the  amendments  were. 
Therf  was  not  one  of  them  who  was  misin- 
form^. They  aU  knew  what  they  were  do- 
ing. And  they  aU  approved;  they  all  wanted 
to  b4  cosponsors  of  the  resolution." 

The  result  was  that  on  January  14,  1963, 
with  no  debate.  Just  as  in  Texas,  the  first  two 
amendments  filtted  through  the  New  Jersey 
Senate  without  a  dissenting  vote.  Lata-, 
while  action  was  pending  in  the  assembly, 
came  the  first  stirrings  of  public  reaction. 
Civil  rights  groups  began  to  rouse  themselves. 
US  Senator  CLirroRD  P.  Cass  called  for  re- 
peal of  the  State  senate  action.  A  backfire 
started.  As  a  consequence,  a  scheduled  as- 
sembQy  hearing  was  abandoned;  the  senate 
recalled  the  unanimously  passed  amend- 
menis;  and  on  June  28,  with  desertions  tak- 
ing place  on  all  sides.  Dumont  withdrew 
the  proposals.  They  are  now.  he  concedes, 
definitely  dead  In  New  Jersey. 

Even  Helm,  the  man  at  the  heart  of  the 
amendment  effort  almost  every  step  of  the 
way,  acknowledges  that  the  national  drive 
origUnated  with  the  legUlators.  not  the  pub- 
lic. Discussing  public  reaction,  he  said. 
witUout  any  prompting:  "Originally,  of 
courfce,  there  was  none  at  all.  Then,  after 
the  amendments  were  Introduced,  my  mail 
ran  toretty  heavily  against  them.  Now.  since 
thejd  have  been  out  for  scane  time  and  there 
has  been  a  ctiance  to  explain  them,  there 
has  been  a  complete  change,  and  my  mall  is 
running  about  4  to  1  In  favor."  Helm  added 
that  this  may  not  truly  refiect  public  senti- 
ment because  "the  people  who  write  are  al- 
most always  those  who  feel  especially  strong 
aboTlt  something." 

A4ked  if  there  had  been  any  demand  for 
amehdments  of  this  kind  before  the  legis- 
lators themselves  suggested  them,  he  said: 
"Ohi  no,  there  was  no  pressure  from  the 
public." 

The  pictture  that  emerges  is  clear — and 
potelntially  fateful.  Amendments  that,  in 
the  words  of  Professor  Black,  could  reduce 
thisi  Nation  to  a  loose  confederation  of 
States,  had  been  spawned  and  promoted  by 
insiiers  of  the  establishment  with  such  suc- 
cessi  that  only  one  (the  Coxirt  of  the  Union 
proijosal,  which  has  passed  only  five  legls- 
lati5res)  seems  definitely  doomed.  The 
oth#r  two,  adopted  by  a  growing  number  of 
Stales,  will  come  before  legislatures  again 
thlsi  fall  and  winter,  and  no  man  can  say 
wht^  may  be  the  outcome.  That  so  much 
could  be  accomplished  by  a  small  cabal  of 
strategically  placed  officials,  backed  by 
wealthy  and  largely  hidden  interests,  aided 
by  the  frenzied  cries  of  racists.  States  rlght- 
ers,  rurallsts.  and  Birchltes — all  without  any 
perqeptible  stirring  or  demand  among  the 
peoJ)le  themselves — this  Is  a  pattern  that 
speaks  of  a  deep  and  fateful  schism  in  the 
American  body  politic. 

II  has  been  obvio\is  for  some  years  that 
thel  ultrawealthy.  ultraconservative  part  erf 
our  society  has  been  divorced  frcmi  the  broad 
basi  of  the  people,  as  virtually  every  presi- 


dential election  since  1932  has  demonstrated. 
It  has  been  obvious  that  the  power  of  highly 
placed  rightists  has  been  bolstered  mainly 
by  a  show  erf  strength  on  the  racist  and  rabid 
fringe  which,  to  a  great  degree,  they  have 
actively  encouraged  and  promoted.  The 
rural,  rotten  borough  system,  easy  to  ma- 
nipulate and  control  In  blocking  progressive 
legislation,  has  helped  to  maintain  this 
power,  and  the  coalition  in  Congress  of 
racist  southerners  and  ultraconservatlves 
mainly  from  rural  areas  around  the  Nation, 
has  stood  as  testament,  for  the  last  quarter 
century,  to  the  existence  and  Infiuence  of 
reaction.  All  that  was  needed  for  a  further 
grab  for  power,  for  an  additional  effort  to 
roll  back  the  tides  of  the  20th  century,  was 
some  catal3rtlc  agent  to  fuse  the  coalition 
tighter  and  broaden  its  base.  This  spark 
was  supplied  by  Baker  ▼.  Carr. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  decision 
brought  a  great  many  legislators,  some 
honestly  worried  about  extreme  extensions 
of  Federal  reapportionment  power.  Into  the 
amendment  camp.  They  have  helped  to 
make  possible  the  success  of  the  amendment 
drive  so  far.  But,  significantly,  they  did  not 
Initiate  it;  they  did  not  bankroll  It;  they 
did  not  control  It.  At  most,  to  hold  on  to 
their  own  legislative  seats,  they  collaborated. 
The  significance  lies,  not  in  the  fact  of  their 
collaboration,  but  In  the  jxjwer  of  the  cabal 
at  the  top  that  has  been  revealed.  When 
drastic  and  radical  changes  that  would  alter 
fundamentals  of  the  American  system  can 
come  so  close  to  being  imposed  from  the  top, 
by  Inside  manipulation,  without  the  shadow 
of  public  demand:  when,  to  this  use  of 
power  and  position,  there  Is  wedded  an  all- 
pervasive  lack  of  dissent  and  controversy 
and  interest  on  virtually  every  level  of 
American  society,  we  are  confronted  clearly 
with  the  potentials  for  an  antl-democratlc 
disaster  of  appalling  magnitude.  Whatever 
ultimately  happens  to  the  amendment  drive. 
It  has  demonstrated  the  existence  of  these 
potentials. 

They  remain,  ready  and  malleable  ele- 
ments, awaiting  the  masterful  hand  of  this 
political  Junta,  or  some  other,  that  might 
use  them  in  new  reactionary  attacks  against 
the  Federal  Union  and  against  the  degree  of 
democracy  so  painfully  achieved  In  the  176 
years  since  the  Convention  met  at  Philadel- 
phia and  agreed  upon  the  document  that 
begins:  "We  the  People  of  the  United  States, 
in  Order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union  •   •   •" 
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A  FLOWER  FOR  THE  GRAVES 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  sad, 
horrifying,  and  completely  unnecessary 
and  inexcusable  church  bombing  in 
Birmingham  last  Sunday  has  shocked  all 
of  us.  Many  things  have  been  written 
and  said  about  it.  One  of  the  most  mov- 
ing, understanding,  and  timely  literary 
pieces  I  have  ever  read  came  from  the 
pen  of  a  southerner.  Eugene  Patterson, 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  in  a 
column  entitled  "A  Flower  for  the 
Graves."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  for  all  to  see 
and  ponder. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Flower  for  thx  Graves 

A  Negro  mother  wept  in  the  street  Sunday 
in  front  of  a  Baptist  church  In  Birmingham. 
In  her  hand  she  held  a  shoe,  one  shoe,  from 
the  foot  of  her  dead  chUd.  We  hold  that 
shoe  with  her. 

Every  one  of  us  in  the  white  South  holds 
that  small  shoe  in  his  hand. 

It  is  too  late  to  blame  the  sick  criminals 
who  handled  the  dynamite.     The  FBI  and 


the  police  can  deal  with  that  kind.  The 
charge  against  them  Is  simple.  They  killed 
four  children. 

Only  we  can  trace  the  truth,  southerner — 
you  and  I.    We  broke  those  children's  bodies. 

We  watched  the  stage  set  without  staying 
It.  We  listened  to  the  prolog  unbestlrred. 
We  saw  the  curtain  opening  with  disinterest. 
We  have  heard  the  play. 

We  who  go  on  electing  politicians  who 
heat  the  kettles  of  hate. 

We  who  raise  no  hand  to  silence  the  mean 
and  little  men  who  have  their  nigger  Jokes. 

We  who  stand  aside  in  imagined  rectitude 
and  let  the  mad  dogs  that  run  In  every  so- 
ciety slide  their  leashes  from  our  hand  and 
spring. 

We  the  heirs  of  a  proud  South,  who  pro- 
test Its  worth  and  demand  its  recognition. 

We  are  the  ones  who  have  ducked  the  dif- 
ficult, skirted  the  uncomfortable,  caviled  at 
the  challenge,  resented  the  necessary,  ra- 
tionalized the  unacceptable,  and  created  the 
day  surely  when  these  chUdren  would  die. 

This  Is  no  time  to  load  our  anguish  onto 
the  murderous  scapegoat  who  set  the  cap 
in   dynamite  of  our  own   manufactiu-e. 

He  didn't  know  any  better. 

Somewhere  in  the  dim  and  fevered  recess 
of  an  evil  mind  be  feels  right  now  that  he 
has  been  a  hero.  He  is  only  guilty  of  mur- 
der.    He  thinks  he  has  pleased  us. 

We  of  the  white  South  who  know  better 
are  the  ones  who  must  take  a  harsher  Judg- 
ment. 

We,  who  know  better,  created  a  climate 
for  child  killing  by  those  who  don't. 

We  hold  that  shoe  in  our  hand,  south- 
erner. Let  us  see  it  straight,  and  look  at 
the  blood  on  it.  Let  us  compare  it  with  the 
unworthy  Ei>eeche8  of  southern  public  men 
who  have  traduced  the  Negro;  match  it  with 
the  spectacle  of  shrilling  children  whose  par- 
ents and  teachers  turned  them  free  to  spit 
epithets  at  small  huddles  of  Negro  school- 
children for  a  week  before  this  Sunday  in 
Birmingham;  hold  up  the  shoe  and  look 
beyond  it  to  the  State  House  in  Montgomery 
where  the  official  attitudes  of  Alabama  have 
been  spoken  in  heat  and  anger. 

Let  us  not  lay  the  blame  on  some  brutal 
fool  who  didn't  know  any  better. 

We  know  better.  We  created  the  day.  We 
bear  the  Judgment.  May  Ood  have  mercy 
on  the  poor  South  that  has  been  so  led. 

May  what  has  happened  hasten  the  day 
when  the  good  South,  which  does  live  and 
have  great  being,  will  rise  to  this  challenge 
of  racial  understanding  and  common  hu- 
manity. In  the  full  power  of  Its  unasserted 
courage,  and  assert  Itself. 

The  Sunday  school  play  at  Birmingham  Is 
ended.  With  a  weeping  Negro  mother,  we 
stand  in  the  bitter  smoke  and  hold  a  shoe. 
If  our  South  is  ever  to  be  what  we  wish  It 
to  be,  we  will  plant  a  flower  of  nobler  resolve 
for  the  South  now  upon  these  four  small 
graves  that  we  dug. 


CUBAN  TEACHERS  OF  SPANISH  IN 
IOWA 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  written  about  the  Cuban  refu- 
gee and  the  problems  of  his  assimila- 
tion into  the  mainstream  of  American 
life.  There  are  some  who  feel  we  are 
obliged  to  dole  out  taxpayer  money  to 
support  them,  forgetting  that,  like  most 
people,  the  Cuban  is  a  proud  person 
who  wants  to  stand  on  his  own  two  feet, 
making  his  own  way.  And  too  often  we 
Americans  are  unwilling  to  admit  that 
the  Cubans  may  have  comething  we 
need.  Such  a  happy  meurlage  of  pride 
in  paying  one's  own  way  and  need  has 
been  and  Is  being  demonstrated  in  a 


little-publicized  program  initiated  by 
the  Iowa  Department.of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  conducted  by  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa  at  Iowa  City.  Through  this 
program,  Iowa  is  tapping  some  of  the 
hundreds  of  jobless  professionals  in  Mi- 
ami and  bringing  them  to  the  State  as 
teachers  of  Spanish.  In  their  ever-in- 
creasing quest  for  knowledge,  lowans 
felt  that  this  was  a  proper  source  to 
fill  the  gap  resulting  from  a  shortage  of 
Spanish  teachers.  That  this  program 
has  potentials  going  far  beyond  the 
State  of  Iowa  is  demonstrated  in  an  ar- 
ticle appearing  in  the  August  19  issue 
of  Newsweek  magazine.  The  dual  re- 
sults of  such  a  program  are  summed  up 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  article.  I 
quote: 

"We'll  get  along  Just  fine,"  said  Jacque- 
line Norris.  16.  a  Junior  (speaking  of  her  new 
l^anish  teacher).  "He'll  probably  learn 
Just  as  much  from  us  as  we  wiU  from  him." 
The  new  teacher,  in  turn,  was  overwhelmed. 
"I  have  Just  one  adjustment  problem — to 
get  used  to  living  happily  again,"  he  said. 
"I  had  lost  the  habit." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  entitled  "Iowa,  Si" 
be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Iowa.    Si 

It  had  been  a  long  and  difficult  Journey 
from  his  dank  cell  in  Havana's  La  Cabafia,* 
prison  to  the  white  frame  house  at  1219 
Spencer  Street  in  the  Corn  Belt  town  of 
Grlnnell.  Iowa.  As  he  entered  his  new  home 
for  the  first  time  last  week,  Vincent  H. 
Rangel — attorney,  Cuban  refugee,  and  new- 
est member  of  the  Grlnnell  High  School 
faculty  at  a  welcome  $6,400  a  year — turned 
to  one  of  his  hosts  and  said  quietly :  "To  put 
it  simply,  I'm  overjoyed." 

So  was  Grlnnell,  which  needed  a  Spanish 
teacher  as  much  as  Rangel  needed  a  home. 

Rangel,  33.  whose  new  status  as  an  lowan 
inspired  him  to  change  his  first  name  from 
Vicente  to  Vincent.  Is  a  product  of  a  unique 
training  program  for  Cuban  refugees,  con- 
ducted by  the  State  University  of  Iowa  and 
designed  to  ease  a  critical  shortage  of  Span- 
ish teachers  at  Iowa  high  schools.  At  Grln- 
nell High  School,  for  instance,  there  have 
been  four  Spanish  teachers  In  seven  years. 
"They  didn't  ilke  us.  we  dldnt  like  them,  or. 
they  moved  on  for  more  money."  said  princi- 
pal Ray  Tyler.  "They're  Just  not  turning  out 
many  good  Spanish  teachers  these  days." 

COURSES  DROPPED 

Rearing  similar  complaints  from  other 
schools,  some  of  which  had  to  drop  Spanish 
courses  for  lack  of  a  teacher,  the  Iowa  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  had  a 
thought:  why  not  tap  some  of  the  hundreds 
of  Jobless  professionals  in  Miami's  growing 
colony  of  Cuban  refugees? 

With  the  aid  of  the  U.S.  Government's 
Cuban  Refugee  Center,  the  university  se- 
lected 30  students  for  this  summer's  pro- 
gram— pre-Castro  lawyers,  teachers,  busi- 
nessmen, and  even  a  physician.  At  the  uni- 
versity In  Iowa  City,  the  Cubans  were  sub- 
jected to  8  tough,  concentrated  weeks  of 
study. 

"These  are  mature,  well-educated  people, 
but  they  will  be  in  a  strange  teaching  sit- 
uation— that  is,  teaching  Spanish  as  a  for- 
eign language  rather  than  a  native  language." 
noted  Iowa  Prof.  Florlndo  Cerreta,  director 
of  the  program.  During  7  dally  class- 
room hours,  the  Cubans  studied  not  only 
teaching  techniques  but  American  Govern- 
ment and  the  culture  of  the  Midwest.    Be- 


sides classroom  work  in  Macbride  and 
Schaeffer  Halls  on  the  campus,  they  prac- 
ticed new  skills  on  sununer-scbool  Sptanish 
students  at  nearby  University  High  School. 
Their  teaching  stressed  the  sounds  of  the 
Spanish  language,  not  Its  rules  of  gram- 
mar. 

FUTURE  CRACK^KJACKS 

Cerreta  was  pleased  with  his  students. 
"They  have  adjusted  extremely  weU."  he 
said.  "They  will  be  crackerjEu:k  teachers — 
all  of  them."  The  futvire  teachers  were 
happy,  too.  "In  Iowa,"  said  Rangel,  "I  have 
been  treated  like  royalty." 

By  last  week,  all  of  the  Cubans  had  been 
hired  to  teach,  and  as  their  classwork  end- 
ed, they  scattered  to  such  Iowa  towns  as 
Eldora.  Ringsted,  Muscatine,  and  Van  Home. 
No  welcome  exceeded  that  given  Rangel,  a 
handsome,  dark-haired  man  who  was  im- 
prisoned by  Castro  for  3  months  before  fiee- 
ing  Cuba  in  the  fall  of  1960. 

Led  by  the  JayceeEttes.  a  women's  club, 
Grlnnell  (population  7.300)  furnished  an 
8-room  house  and  collected  bundles  of  cloth- 
ing and  food  for  Rangel  and  his  wife  and 
foiu'  young  sons,  who  Joined  him  this  week 
from  Miami.  Grlnnell  High's  Spanish  stu- 
dents looked  forward  to  instruction  from  a 
man  so  comfortable  with  the  language. 
"We'll  get  along  Just  fine,"  said  Jacqueline 
Norris,  16.  a  Junior.  "HeU  probably  learn 
Just  as  much  from  us  as  we  will  from  him." 
The  new  teacher,  in  turn,  was  overwhelmed. 
"I  have  Just  one  adjustment  problem — to 
get  used  to  living  happUy  again,"  he  said. 
"I  had  lost  the  habit." 


TH]fe  CRITICAL  SITUATION 
IN  BIRMINGHAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  great  privilege  to  meet  with 
some  of  this  Nation's  most  distinguished 
churchmen  yesterday.  They  had 
traveled  to  Washington  from  all  sections 
of  this  Nation  to  express  the  deep  moral 
outrage  they  felt  over  the  tragedy  of 
the  Birmingham  bombing  of  last  Sunday. 

These  distinguished  churchmen  met 
with  many  representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress, with  officers  of  the  executive 
branch,  and  last  evening,  with  the  Attor- 
ney General.  They  were  determined  and 
purpKjseful  men  of  God.  They  six>ke  of 
the  determination  which  is  sweeping  the 
churches  and  synagogues  of  this  land 
that  freedom  and  justice  shall  reign  now. 
They  came  to  urge  the  speediest  possible 
action  by  the  Congress  in  enacting  the 
President's  civil  rights  proposals.  They 
referred  to  this  legislation  as  a  minimum 
program,  and  to  my  mind  they  are  ab- 
solutely correct. 

These  churchmen  represented  every 
religious  faith  in  the  country,  and  they 
were  here  to  call  to  our  attention  the 
urgency  of  the  present  situation.  I  stress 
the  word  "urgency."  They  indicated  to 
me  that  it  was  their  judgment  that  the 
Congress  did  not  seem  to  sense  this 
urgency  and  the  crisis  that  was  upon  us. 
The  Simday  bombing  greatly  intensified 
the  crisis.  As  one  of  these  churchmen 
said  to  me,  "Senator,  this  time  I  know 
I  fully  represent  my  parishioners.  They 
want  the  people's  representatives  in  the 
Congress  to  speak  up  and  to  take  action 
on  these  vital  matters  of  human  rights." 

These  religious  leaders  spoke  of  the 
need  for  Americans  of  every  religious 
persuasion  to  participate  in  this  quest 
for  full  freedom  and  Justice  now.  They 
have  proposed  that  every  church  and 
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synagogue  in  America  observe  this  com- 
inc  weekend  as  a  special  Sabbath  of 
prasrcr  and  petition.  These  religious 
leaders  say: 

Let  us  a«  a  nation  b«  atlll  and,  praying  In 
our  pews,  seek  the  still,  small  voice  of  God. 
asking  him  for  hla  mercy  upon  all  who  have 
suffered — and  upon  those  who  have  died. 
Let  us  pray  for  his  gfuldance  upon  ua  all 
that  from  these  present  sufferings  we  might 
arise  at  last  a*  one  people  who  dwell  to- 
gether In  lore,  brotherhood,  and  peace. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  statement  released  by  the 
religious  leaders,  a  list  of  the  leaders,  and 
a  digest  of  their  statement  to  the  At- 
torney General  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  RicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 
A  Caix  to  the  Peofi-i  of  Amhiica  bt  RrM- 

oxnTB  Lbadkbs  OATHiaiD  II*  Washington 

Washimctom,  D.C,  September  18. — We 
came  to-  Washington  today  to  express  the 
deep  moral  outrage  which  we  as  religious 
leaders  feel  over  the  hideous  massacre  whlc^ 
occurred  In  a  city  of  this  Nation  last  Sunday. 
We  came  to  tell  the  Uembera  of  Congress  and 
the  President,  through  his  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, that  we  believe  the  Nation  Is  ready 
now  as  It  has  never  been  before  for  legisla- 
tion wklch  will  Insvire  that  Incidents  axkch. 
as  happened  last  Sunday — and  such  as  have 
been  happening  over  and  over  again  In  only 
slightly  less  monstrous  forms  throughout 
this  land  In  r*ccnt  times — wUl  not  occur 
again.  We  came  to  declare  that  every  citizen 
of  this  Republic  must  at  last  have  the  full 
protection  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
as  they  atten^>t  to  exercise  their  rights  of 
citizenship. 

We  came  to  Washington  to  register  our 
eonvlctlODs  as  rellgkms  leaders.  But  we  feel 
that  the  hour  has  now  come  when  more  than 
the  leadership  of  the  churches  and  syna- 
gogues most  act.  The  whole  religious  com- 
munity— and  that  m— ns  each  and  every 
one  of  its  members — must  make  their  pres- 
ence felt  in  Washington,  too. 

It  Is  our  firm  belief  that  Americans  of 
every  religious  persuasion  are  yearning  for 
a  concrete  way  In  which  to  express  their 
moral  outrag*  over  the  atrocities  which  have 
taken  place.  We  therefore  call  upon  every 
church  and  synagogue  In  America  to  ob- 
serve this  coming  weekend  as  a  H>eclal  Sab- 
bath of  prayer  and  petitlcxi.  We  are  asking 
that  diirlng  their  services  this  Saturday  and 
Sxuiday,  pastors,  priests,  and  rabbis  ^ve 
opportunity  for  their  congregatlona  to  re- 
spond to  the  tragic  events  of  the  past  week 
In  silence,  even  If  this  means  forgoing  their 
sermons. 

Let  us  as  a  nation  be  still  and,  praying 
in  our  pews,  seek  the  still,  small  voice  of 
God,  ft*fc^<"e  wim  fcxr  His  mercy  upon  all  who 
have  suffered — and  upon  those  who  have 
died.  Let  us  pray  for  HLs  guidance  upon  us 
all  that  from  these  present  stifferlngs  we 
might  arise  at  last  as  one  people  who  dwell 
together  in  love,  brotherhood,  and  peace. 
And  then,  toward  the  end  of  that  period  of 
sUence,  let  each  worshiper  resolve  to  take 
{>en  and  paper  and  write  to  his  Congressman, 
urging  thy  Immediate  passage  of  relevant 
and  effective  legislation. 

The  death  of  the  six  yoimg  Americans  in 
Birmingham  on  Sunday  which  has  led  us  to 
come  here  today  Is  tragic  and  senseless.  But 
it  Is  not  an  isolated  Incident.  Until  a  com- 
mxinity  puts  out  of  its  life  all  sanctioned 
forms  of  discrimination  and  segregation, 
demented  men  will  find  encouragement  to 
commit  racist  aiurder. 

Ouz  faith  calls  to  ua  that  the  deaths  of 
these  young  people  must  not  be  In  vain.  We 
can,  and  we  must,  mourn  their  dying,  but 
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our  mourning  will  be  empty  vmlees  out  of 
this  dark  night  of  violence  can  come  a  new 
dawn  of  social  and  racial  Justice  in  our  land. 
A<jd  so,  in  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  peti- 
tion; on  this  Sabbath  of  silence,  we  believe  it 
woutd  be  a  most  fitting  tribute  to  the  mem- 
cry  '  of  these  six  children  for  worshipers 
ever^here  to  write  their  Congressmen  and 
to  dlead.  In  the  Immortal  words  of  Lincoln, 
"TMit  from  these  honored  dead  ♦  •  •  this 
Nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth 
of  freedom." 


Dxl.>GATION   or  RELIOIOU3   LEADKKS,   WASHIlfG- 

TOK,  DC,  Septxmber   18.  1963 

d|.  Norman  Baugher,  general  secretary, 
general  brotherhood  board.  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  Elgin,  111. 

R^bbl  Balfour  Brlckner,  Union  of  Ameri- 
can iHebrew  Congregations,  New  York,  N.Y. 

T^e  Right  Reverend  Daniel  Corrlgan,  di- 
rect|)r,  home  department.  National  Council 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chxirch,  New 
York.  NY. 

Rabbi  Richard  Hlrsch,  Synagogue  Council 
of  America,  Washington,  DC. 

His  Eminence  lakovoe,  archbishop,  Greek 
Ortbodoi  Church  of  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica. New  York,  N.Y. 

Dr.  J.  Oscar  Lee.  associate  director.  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches.  Commission  on 
Religion  and  Race.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord,  bishop  ot  the 
Washington  area,  Methodist  Church,  Wash- 
tngfton,  D.C. 

Tbe  Right  Reverend  William  H.  Marmlon, 
Episcopal  bishop  of  southwestern  Virginia, 
Roafcioke.  Va. 

J.    Erwln    Miller,   president.    National 
icil  of  Chiirches,  Columbus,  Ind. 
■.  Harold  Miorray,  staff  member.  National 
ference  on  Religion  and  Race,  New  York, 

The  Right  Reverend  James  A.  Pike,  Episco- 
pal bishop  of  California,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Mr.  Charles  Raphael,  Orthodox  layman, 
NeT»  York,  N.Y. 

Rabbi  Stanley  Rablnowltz,  Synagogue 
Council  of  America,  Washington,  D.C. 

Oshop  B.  Julian  Smith,  Christian  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  Chicago.  111. 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Spike,  executive  director, 
conimisslon  on  religion  and  race.  National 
Council  ot  Churches,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B4r.  Harold  Stassen,  president,  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Convention.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Dr.  John  W.  Williams,  president,  Sunday 
School  Congress,  National  Baptist  Conven- 
tloil  of  America.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

D^-.  Gardner  Taylor,  pastor.  Concord  Bap- 
tist] Church,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

E^.  C.  Joseph  Nuesse,  president.  Catho- 
lic Interracial  Council  of  Washington.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Bishop  Stephen  Gill  Spottswood.  chairman 
of  tthe  board,  NAACP,  Washington,  D.C. 


QiGEST  or  RzxjGions  Lkadebs'  Statucxmt 

i  TO  THI  ATTOaKET  GENEBAL 

At  a  meeting  with  the  Attorney  General, 
on  September  18.  1963,  representatives  of 
the  three  major  faiths  voiced  their  Intense 
concern  with  the  present  critical  sitiiation  in 
Birmingham  and  \irged  the  following: 

1,  That  since  the  citizenry  oC  Birmingham 
now  seem  to  live  In  the  grip  of  such  para- 
lyzl;ng  fear  that  even  those  who  might  wish 
to  apeak  and  act  constructively  are  fearful 
of  iolng  so,  that"  the  Attorney  General  use 
to  vie  fuUest  extent  the  authority  now  avail- 
ably to  the  Federal  Government  to  insure  the 
phs|slcal  safety  and  the  protection  of  rights 
of  the  citizens  of  that  city  and  to  citizens  of 
eve^  other  conununity  where  Federal  con- 
atitutional  law  may  be  similarly  employed. 

2,  That  the  Federal  Government  seek  for 
eve|i  additional  legislation  by  which  to  ex- 
tendi the  guarantee  of  those  rights. 

3,  That  the  administration  suppKVt  the 
strengthening  of  the  proposed  civil  rights 
legrlBlatlon,  as   in   title  HI.  which  mvist  in- 


clude provisions  that  would  more  effectively 
eliminate  the  brutality  of  local  dvle  and 
police  officials  now  practiced  against  those 
who  protest  civil  rights  violations  and  prac- 
tices of  segregation  and  discrimination. 
Such  legislation  must  provide  the  techniques 
whereby  legal  bottlenecks  may  be  eradicated 
that  permit  the  leveling  of  excessive  bonds, 
delay  in  trial  and  the  holding  of  leadership  of 
the  civil  rights  movement  in  Jail  without  bail 
on  capital  charges  (i.e..  insurrection  in  Geor- 
gia, kidnaping  In  Louisiana,  the  John 
Brown  statutes  In  Virginia) .  Attempts  to 
achieve  relief  through  the  Federal  courts 
have  been  contlniaally  thwarted  because  of 
the  current  requirement  that  State  remedies 
must  first  be  exhausted  by  the  State  courts. 
Moreover,  the  administration  must  support 
pro{X)6als  in  the  current  legislation  that 
would  extend  the  protection  of  voting  rights 
to  State  as  well  as  Federal  elections.  Under 
title  III  the  administraUon  is  m-ged  to  sup- 
port proposals  that  would  provide  for  the 
Justice  Department's  entering  into  desegre- 
gation cases  Involving  civil  rights  violations 
other  than  those  dealing  only  with  segre- 
gated ed\icatlon.  The  group  urged  the  At- 
torney General  to  have  the  administration 
support  a  prop>oeal  that  would  make  perma- 
nent the  Civil  Rights  Commission  and  the 
additional  strengthening  of  UUe  vn  by  pro- 
viding for  a  national  fair  employment  prac- 
tices law. 

4.  The  .^xiaxlmum  use  of  the  FBI  on  a  basis 
of  the  cuaently  existing  antlbombing  statxite 
and  oth?  existing  legislation  in  the  antici- 
pation of.  protection  against,  and  detection 
of  those  who  would  by  such  or  similar  prac- 
tices not  only  conunit  mayhem  but  Incite 
to  violence  in  a  given  community. 

6.  The  imposition  of  sanctions  against  the 
Governor  of  Alabama  if  it  is  determined  that 
he  by  his  recent  actions  stands  in  criminal 
contempt  of  the  Federal  courts. 


OFFICER      (Mr. 
The  time  of  the 

I  ask  unanimous 
have  3  additional 


With- 


The     PRESIDING 
MusKiE  in  the  chair). 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY, 
consent  that  I  may 
minutes. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  a  group  of  Senators  submitted 
Senate  Resolution  200.  which  is  currently 
lying  on  the  table.  The  chief  author  of 
that  resolution,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hart]  is  here  in  the  Chamber 
now.  It  is  cosponsored  by  Senators 
KucHKL,  myself,  Javtts,  Cask,  Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  and  BRrwsTM.  This  res- 
olution expresses  the  same  sense  of 
grief,  sorrow,  and  dedication  contained 
In  the  statment  released  by  the  religious 
leaders  as  of  yesterday.  The  resolution 
reads: 

Whereas  on  Sunday,  September  15.  1963, 
the  conscience  of  this  Nation  was  shocked 
by  the  killing  and  maiming  of  Negro  children 
while  attending  religious  service  in  a  chxirch; 
and 

Whereas  Sunday,  September  22,  1963.  is 
the  one  hundred  and  first  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion by  the  President  of  the  United  States: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolt>ed,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  extends  its  deep  condolence  to  the 
families  of  these  innocent  children;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be  informed  that  it  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  he  proclaim  Sun- 
day, September  22.  1963,  a  day  of  national 
observance  In  memory  of  these  children  and 
a  day  of  rededicatlon  in  this  Nation  to  the 
principles  of  law.  equality,  and  tolerance. 


1963 
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The  resolution  was  followed  by  a  letter 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  feel  it  is  entirely  fitting  and  proper  that 
the  Senate,  or  at  least  individual  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  express  themselves  in 
the  manner  in  which  this  resolution  indi- 
cates. It  is  the  least  we  can  do.  But  we 
must  also  appreciate  the  urgent  need 
for  accelerated  action  on  civil  rights 
legislation.  We  are  in  a  period  of  grave 
crisis.     It  is  time  we  grasped  that  fact. 

I  hope  every  church  and  every  sjma- 
gogue  in  this  Nation  will  follow  the 
admonition  and  counsel  of  religious 
leaders  of  the  Catholic,  Protestant,  and 
Jewish  faiths  that  we  saw^esterday  in 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

Let  the  people  of  deep  religious  con- 
victions in  this  country  and  our  spiritual 
leaders  speak  out.  Let  the  Sabbath  of 
this  weekend  be  dedicated  to  a  period  of 
prayer  in  commemoration  and  dedica- 
tion to  human  rights,  with  all  of  tis  ex- 
pressing our  heartfelt  sorrow  over  the 
tragedy  that  befell  these  families  in 
Birmingham  and,  indeed,  the  tragedy 
that  befell  this  Na^on,  and  at  the  shame 
and  atrocity  that  was  committed  within 
our  national  boundaries  during  the  past 
weekend. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, as  always,  has  spoken  eloquently 
of  the  hopes  and  motivation  of  those  of 
us  who  suggested,  in  the  resolution  to 
which  he  referred,  that  we  record  for- 
mally our  sympathy  and,  additionally, 
suggest  to  the  President  the  proclamation 
of  next  Sunday,  the  first  Sunday  follow- 
ing the  horror  of  Birmingham,  and  the 
day  which  commemorates  the  101st  an- 
niversary of  the  signing  of  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation,  as  a  day  of  prayer 
and  memorial. 

It  is  an  inadequate  response.  Indeed, 
to  the  incident  that  occasioned  it.  The 
basic  response  which  I  hope  Congress  will 
demonstrate  is  the  adoption  of  a  strong 
civil  rights  program.  It  is  this  response 
which,  in  the  long  run,  will  best  serve 
all  Americans.  However,  in  this  interim 
of  attempted  recovery  from  the  horror 
of  Birmingham  it  seems  to  those  of  us 
who  submitted  the  resolution  most  ap- 
propriate that  the  people  of  America  be 
urged  that  on  Sunday  next  they  think 
a  little  of  the  basic  value  that  makes  us 
individuals. 

Most  Senators,  and  perhaps  all  of  us, 
believe  that  we  have  a  common  Creator, 
that  each  of  us  is  given  the  same  eternal 
destiny,  and  that  the  day  will  come,  God 
willing,  when  we  will  be  altogether.  In 
preparation  for  that  day.  it  behooves  all 
of  us  on  Sunday  next  to  examine  our 
consciences  and  to  ask  ourselves  if  in 
the  role  we  have  in  life  we  are  doing,  day 
after  day,  in  our  practice  and  in  our 
speech,  that  which  will  equip  us  for  the 
eternal  day  when,  in  fact,  we  will  sit 
together  with  a  common  Father. 

It  was  that  motivation  which  explains 
the  resolution  now  on  /the  calendar.  I 
hope  it  heightens  for  all  of  us  the  aware- 
ness of  next  Sunday. 


FREEDOM 

Mr.   SIMPSON.     Mr.    President,    the 
preamble  of  the  nuclear  test  ban  agree- 


FROM  WAR 
Mr.   President. 


ment  proclaims  as  a  principal  aim  of  the 
signatories  the  "speediest  possible 
achievement  of  an  agreement  on  general 
and  complete  disarmament  under  strict 
international  control  in  accordance  with 
the  objectives  of  the  United  Nations." 

This  administration  hopes  to  be 
aroimd  long  enough  to  have  a  voice  in 
achieving  this  objective.  Accordingly, 
I  should  like  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord as  an  adjunct  to  the  test  ban  de- 
bate the  administration's  programs  and 
thoughts  on  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament. 

This  program  is  described  in  a  shock- 
ing brochure  entitled  "Freedom  Prom 
War."  It  is  an  outline  explaining  how 
the  U.S.  Government  hopes  to  accom- 
plish total  disarmament  to  "put  an  end 
to  the  armaments  race  and  eliminate  the 
incentive  to  the  production  and  testing 
of  all  kinds  of  weapons  including  nuclear 
weapons,"  as  the  treaty  preamble  puts  it. 

This  highly  controversial  little  book- 
let bears  the  number  7277.  It  was  re- 
leased September  1961.  and  I  understand 
is  now  almost  as  difficult  to  acquire  as 
"thanks  for  your  dollar"  stickers  In 
Yugoslavia. 

Allusions  have  been  made  to  this  book- 
let in  the  course  of  this  debate,  and  I  am 
sure  all  of  my  colleagues  have  at  lea^t  a 
passing  familiarity  with  its  contents. 
Since  it  is  no  lengthier  than  a  brief 
speech  and  because  it  is  now  rather 
scarce,  I  am  sure  its  inclusion  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  will  be  a  contribu- 
tion to  discourse  on  this  treaty  which 
many  consider  to  be  a  long  step  toward 
the  loss  of  our  military  superiority. 

One  revealing  paragraph  on  page  3, 
under  the  heading  "Summary  Disarma- 
ment Goals  and  objectives,"  describes 
as  the  U.S.  objective,  "the  disbanding  of 
all  National  Armed  Forces  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  their  reestablishment  in  any 
form  whatsoever  other  than  those  re- 
quired to  preserve  internal  order  and  for 
contributions  to  a  United  Nations  peace 
force." 

I  find  it  rather  alarming,  especially  in 
view  of  the  ambivalent  test  ban  treaty 
to  contemplate  the  disbanding  of  all 
America's  National   Armed  Forces. 

To  alleviate  the  sudden  shortage  of 
these  books,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  printing  of  document  No.  7277  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  booklet 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Department  of  State  Publication  7277,  dis- 
armament series  5,  released  September 
1961,  Office  of  Public  Services,  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs] 

Freedom  From  War — The  U.S.  Program  for 

General  and  Complxtx  Disarmament  in  a 

Peaceful   World 

introduction 

The  revolutionary  development  of  modern 
weapons  within  a  world  divided  by  serious 
ideological  differences  has  produced  a  crisis 
in  human  history.  In  order  to  overcome  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war  now  confronting  man- 
kind, the  United  States  has  introduced  at 
the  16th  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  a  program  for  general  and  complete 
disarmament  in  a  peaceful  world. 

This  new  program  provides  for  the  pro- 
gressive reduction  of  the  war-making  capa- 
billtiee  of  nations  and  the  simultaneous 
strengthening   of  international   institutions 


to  settle  disputes  and  maintain  the  peace. 
It  sets  forth  a  series  of  comprehensive  meas- 
ures which  can  and  should  be  taken  in  order 
to  bring  about  a  world  in  which  there  will  be 
freedom  from  war  and  security  for  all  states. 
It  is  based  on  three  principles  deemed  essen- 
tial to  the  achievement  of  practical  progress 
in  the  disarmament  field: 

First,  there  must  be  immediate  disarma- 
ment action. 

A  strenuous  and  uninterrupted  effort  must 
be  made  toward  the  goal  of  general  and  com- 
plete disarm£iment;  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
impcM-tant  that  specific  measures  be  put  into 
effect  as  soon  as  possible. 

Second,  all  disarmament  obligations  must 
be  subject  to  effective  international  controls. 

The  control  organization  must  have  the 
manpower,  facilities,  and  effectiveness  to  as- 
sure that  limitations  or  reductions  take  place 
as  agreed.  It  must  also  be  able  to  certify 
to  all  states  that  retained  forces  and  arma- 
ments do  not  exceed  those  permitted  at  any 
stage  of  the  disarmament  process. 

Third,  adequate  peace-keeping  machinery 
must  be  established. 

There  Is  an  Inseparable  relationship  be- 
tween the  scaling  down  of  national  arma- 
ments on  the  one  hand  and  the  building  up 
of  International  peace-keeping  machinery 
and  institutions  on  the  other.  Nations  are 
unlikely  to  shed  their  means  of  self-protect- 
tion  in  the  absence  of  alternative  ways  to 
safeguard  their  legitimate  interests.  This 
can  only  be  achieved  through  the  progres- 
sive strengthening  of  international  institu- 
tions imder  the  United  Nations  and  by  cre- 
ating a  United  Nations  Peace  Porcfc  to  en- 
force the  j>eace  as  the  disarmament  process 
proceeds. 

There  follows  a  summary  of  the  principal 
provisions  of  the  TJS.  program  for  general 
and  complete  disarmament  in  a  peaceful 
world.  The  full  text  of  the  program  is  con- 
tained In  an  appendix  to  this  pamphlet. 

Frxb>oic  From  War — The  XJS.  Psooram  for 
General  and  Complbtz  Disarmaickmt  im  a 
Peaceful  World 

SUMMARY 

Diaarmament  goal  and  objectives 

The  overall  goal  of  the  United  States  is  a 
free,  secure,  and  peaceful  world  of  inde- 
pendent states  adhering  to  common  stand- 
ards of  Justice  and  international  conduct 
and  subjecting  the  use  of  force  to  the  rule 
of  law;  a  world  which  has  achieved  general 
and  complete  disarmament  under  effective 
international  control;  and  a  world  In  which 
adjvistment  to  change  takes  place  In  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations. 

In  order  to  make  possible  the  achieve- 
ment of  that  goal,  the  program  sets  forth 
the  following  specific  obJecUvcs  toward 
which  nations  should  direct  their  efforts : 

The  disbanding  of  all  national  armed 
forces  and  the  prohibition  of  their  reestab- 
lishment in  any  form  whatsoever  other  than 
those  required  to  preserve  internal  order  and 
for  contributions  to  a  United  Nations  Peace 
Force; 

The  elimination  from  national  arsenals  of 
all  armaments,  including  aU  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  and  the  means  for  their  de- 
livery, other  than  those  required  for  a  United 
Nations  Peace  Force  and  for  maintaining 
internal  order; 

The  institution  of  effective  means  for  the 
enforcement  of  international  agreements,  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes,  and  for  ^he  main- 
tenance of  peace  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations; 

The  establishment  and  effective  operation 
of  an  International  disarmament  organiza- 
tion within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations  to  insure  compliance  at  all  times 
with  all  disarmament  obligationa. 
Task  of  negotiating  states 

The  negotiating  states  are  caUed  upon  to 
develop  the  program  into  a  detailed  plan  for 
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general  and  complete  disarmament  and  to 
continue  tiielr  effort*  without  IntemipUon 
until  the  whole  program  haa  been  achieved. 
To  thl*  end.  they  are  to  seek  the  widest 
possible  area  of  agreement  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  At  the  same  time,  and  with- 
out prejudice  to  progress  on  the  disarma- 
ment program,  they  are  to  seek  agreement 
on  those  lmmedlat«  measures  that  would 
contribute  to  the  common  security  of  na- 
tions and  that  could  facilitate  and  form 
part  of  the  total  program. 

Governing  principles 

The  program  sets  forth  a  series  of  general 
principles  to  guide  the  negotiating  states  In 
their  work.     These  make  clear  that — 

As  states  relinquish  their  arms,  the  United 
Nations  must  be  progressively  strengthened 
In  order  to  Improve  its  capacity  to  assure 
International  security  and  the  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  disputes: 

Disarmament  must  proceed  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  until  it  is  completed,  in  stages 
containing  balanced,  phased,  and  safeguard- 
ed measures; 

Each  measure  and  stage  should  be  carried 
out  in  an  agreed  period  of  time,  with  transi- 
tion from  one  stage  to  the  next  to  take  place 
as  soon  as  all  measures  in  the  preceding 
stage  have  been  carried  out  and  verified  and 
as  soon  as  necessary  arrangements  for  veri- 
fication of  the  next  stage  have  been  made; 

Inspection  and  verification  must  establish 
both  that  nations  carry  out  scheduled  limi- 
tations or  reductions  and  that  they  do  not 
retain  armed  forces  and  armaments  in  excess 
of  those  permitted  at  any  stage  of  the  dis- 
armament process;  and 

Disarmament  must  take  place  In  a  manner 
that  will  not  affect  adversely  the  security 
of  any  state. 

Disarmament  stages 

The  program  provides  for  progressive  dis- 
armament steps  to  take  place  in  three  stages 
and  for  the  simultaneous  strengthening  of 
International  institutions. 

First  Stage 

The  first  stage  contains  measures  which 
would  significantly  reduce  the  capabilities 
of  nations  to  wage  aggressive  war.  Imple- 
mentation of  this  stage  would  mean  that — 

The   nuclear   threat   would    be   reduced. 

All  states  would  have  adhered  to  a  treaty 
effectively  fw'ohibiting  the  testing  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

The  production  of  fissionable  materials  for 
use  In  weapons  would  be  stopped  and  quanti- 
ties of  such  materials  from  past  production 
would  be  converted  to  nonweapons  uses. 

States  owning  nuclear  weap>ons  would  not 
relinquish  control  of  such  weapons  to  any 
nation  not  owning  them  and  wovUd  not 
transmit  to  any  such  nation  information 
or  material  necessary  for  their  manufacture. 

States  not  owning  nuclear  weapons  would 
not  manufactiire  them  or  attempt  to  obtain 
control  of  such  weapons  belonging  to  other 
states. 

A  Commission  of  Experts  would  be  es- 
tablished to  report  on  the  feasibility  and 
means  for  the  verified  reduction  and  even- 
tual elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  stock- 
piles. 

Strategic  delivery  vehicles  would  be  re- 
duced. 

Strategic  nuclear  weapons  delivery  vehicles 
of  specified  categories  and  weapons  designed 
to  counter  such  vehicles  would  be  reduced 
to  agreed  levels  by  equitable  and  balanced 
steps;  their  production  would  be  discon- 
tinued or  limited;  their  testing  would  be 
limited  or  halted. 

Arms  and  Armed  Forces  would  be  re- 
duced. 

The  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  limited  to  2.1 
million  men  each  (with  appropriate  levels 
not  exceeding  that  amount  for  other  mili- 
tarily   significant    states) ;    levels    of    arma- 


ments would  be  correspondingly  reduced  and 
theU  production  would  be  limited. 

AH  Experts  Commission  would  be  estab- 
lished to  examine  and  report  on  the  feasi- 
bility and  means  of  accomplishing  verifiable 
reduction  and  eventual  ellihinatlon  of  all 
cher»lcal.  biological,  and  radiological  weap- 
ons. 

Pepiceful  use  of  outer  space  would  be  pro- 
mot^. 

TQe  placing  In  orbit  or  stationing  in  outer 
spac«  of  weapons  capable  of  producing  mass 
destruction  would  be  prohibited. 

States  would  give  advance  notification  of 
spacfe  vehicle  and  missile  launchlngs. 

vif.  peace-keeping  powers  would  be 
strengthened. 

Measures  would  be  taken  to  develop  and 
streogthen  United  Nations  arrangements  for 
arbitration,  for  the  development  of  Inter- 
national law,  and  for  the  establishment  in 
stage  II  of  a  permanent  UJJ.  Peace  Force. 

Aa.  International  Disarmament  Organiza- 
tion] would  be  established  for  effective  verl- 
ficaljlon   of   the  disarmament   program. 

Itk  functions  would  be  expanded  progres- 
sively as  disarmament  proceeds. 

It  I  would  certify  to  all  states  that  agreed 
reductions  have  taken  place  and  that  re- 
talnied  forces  and  armaments  do  not  exceed 
permitted  levels. 

It  would  determine  the  transition  from 
one  stage  to  the  next. 

States  would  be  committed  to  other  meas- 
urefl^to  reduce  international  tension  and  to 
prolject  against  the  chance  of  war  by  acci- 
dent,   miscalculation,    or    surprise    attack. 

States  would  be  committed  to  refrain 
froEJi  the  threat  or  use  of  any  type  of  armed 
forcie  contrary  to  the  principles  of  UJ^. 
Cha»-ter  and  to  refrain  from  Indirect  aggres- 
slonl  and  subversion  against  any  country. 

a!  U.N.  peace  observation  group  would  be 
available  to  Investigate  any  situation  which 
mlgtit  constitute  a  threat  to  or  breach  of  the 
pea^e. 

states  would  be  committed  to  give  advance 
notice  of  major  military  movements  which 
miait  cause  alarm;  observation  posts  would 
be  Mtabllshed  to  report  on  concentrations 
and!  movements  of  military  forces. 

Second  Stage 

Ttxe  second  stage  contains  a  series  of 
measures  which  would  bring  within  sight  a 
world  In  which  there  would  be  freedom  from 
warf  Implementation  of  all  measures  in  the 
second  stage  would  mean: 

Further  substantial  reductions  In  the 
amled  forces,  armaments,  and  military  es- 
tablishments of  states.  Including  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  delivery  vehicles  and  coun- 
tering weapons; 

Flurther  development  of  methods  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  under  the 
Unljted  Nations. 

Establishment  of  a  permanent  Interna- 
tioilal  peace  force  within  the  United  Nations; 

EJependlng  on  the  findings  of  an  Experts 
Commission,  a  halt  in  the  production  of 
che£lcal,  baterlologlcal,  and  radiological 
weapons  and  a  reduction  of  existing  stocks 
or   their    conversion    to   peaceful   uses; 

cti  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  an  Ex- 
perts Commission,  a  reduction  of  stoclcs  of 
nudlear  weapons; 

Tttie  dismantling  or  the  conversion  to 
peieful  uses  of  certain  military  bases  and 
facilities  wherever  located;    and 

■me  strengthening  tind  enlargement  of  the 
International  Disarmament  Organization  to 
enafcle  it  to  verify  the  steps  taken  In  stage  II 
anq  to  determine  the  transition  to  stage  HI. 

I  Third  Stage 

rluring  the  third  stage  of  the  program,  the 
-  sUtes  of  the  world,  building  on  the  experi- 
ence and  confidence  gained  in  successfully 
implementing  the  measures  of  the  first  two 
stai  [es,  would  take  final  steps  toward  the  goal 
of  A  world  in  which : 


States  would  retain  only  those  forces,  non- 
nuclear  armaments,  and  establishments  re- 
quired for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  In- 
ternal order;  they  would  also  support  and 
provide  agreed  manpower  for  a  U.N.  Peace 
Force. 

The  U.N.  Peace  Force,  equipped  with  agreed 
types  and  quantities  of  armaments,  would  be 
fully  functioning. 

The  manufacture  of  armaments  would  be 
prohibited  except  for  those  of  agreed  types 
and  quantities  to  be  used  by  the  U.N.  Peace 
Force  and  those  required  to  maintain  In- 
ternal order.  All  other  armaments  would  be 
destroyed  or  converted  to  peaceful  purposes. 

The  peace-keeping  capabilities  of  the 
United  Nations  would  be  sufficiently  strong 
and  the  obligations  of  all  states  under  such 
arrangements  sufficiently  far  reaching  as  to 
assure  peace  and  the  Just  settlement  of  dif- 
ferences in  a  disarmed  world. 

AppENoni 

Declaration     on     Disarmament — The     U.S. 
Program  roa  Oeneral  and  Compltts  Dis- 
armament m  a  PxACEFtn.  World 
The  nations  of  the  world —  r 

Conscious  of  the  crisis  in  human  history 
produced  by  the  revolutionary  development 
of  modern  weai>ons  within  a  world  divided 
by    serious    Ideological    differences; 

Determined  to  save  present  and  succeeding 
generations  from  the  scourge  of  war  and  the 
dangers  and  burdens  of  the  au"ms  race  and 
to  create  conditions  in  which  all  peoples 
can  strive  freely  and  peacefully  to  fulfill 
their  basic  aspirations; 

Declare  their  goal  to  be:  A  free,  secure, 
and  peaceful  world  of  Independent  states 
adhering  to  common  standards  of  Justice 
and  International  conduct  and  subjecting 
the  use  of  force  to  the  rule  of  law;  a  world 
where  adjustment  to  change  takes  place  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations;  a  world  where  there  shall  be  a 
permanent  state  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament  under  effective  international 
control  and  where  the  resources  of  nations 
shall  be  devoted  to  man's  material,  cult\iral, 
and  spiritual  advance; 

Set  forth  as  the  objectives  of  a  program 
of  general  and  complete  disarmament  in  a 
peaceful  world : 

(a)  The  dUbanding  of  all  national  armed 
forces  and  the  prohibition  of  their  reestab- 
llshment  in  any  form  whatsoever  other  than 
those  required  to  preserve  internal  order 
and  for  contributions  to  a  United  Nations 
Peace  Force; 

(b)  The  elimination  from  national  ar- 
senals of  all  armaments,  including  all  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction  and  the  means 
for  their  delivery,  other  than  those  required 
for  a  United  Nations  Peace  Force  and  for 
maintaining   internal   order; 

(c)  The  establishment  and  effective  op- 
eration of  an  international  disarmament 
organization  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations  to  insure  compliance  at  all 
times  with  all  disarmament  obligations; 

(d)  The  institution  of  effective  means  for 
the  enforcement  of  international  agre^ients, 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes,  and  mk  the 
maintenance  of  peace  in  accordance  W^  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations. 

Call  on  the  negotiating  states: 

(a)  To  develop  the  outline  program  set 
forth  below  into  an  agreed  plan  for  general 
and  complete  disarmament  and  to  continue 
their  efforts  without  Interruption  until  the 
whole  program  has  been  achieved: 

(b)  To  this  end  to  seek  to  attain  the 
widest  possible  area  of  agreement  at  the 
earliest  p>osslbIe  date; 

(c)  Also  to  seek — without  prejudice  to 
progress  on  the  disarmament  program — 
agreement  on  those  Immediate  measures  that 
would  contribute  to  the  common  security 
of  nations  and  that  could  facilitate  and  form 
a  part  of  that  program. 
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Affirm  that  disarmament  negotiations 
should  be  guided  by  the  following  principles: 

(a)  Disarmament  shall  take  place  as 
rapidly  as  possible  until  It  Is  completed  In 
f  tages  containing  balanced,  phased,  and  safe- 
guarded measures,  with  each  measure  and 
Btuge  to  be  carried  out  in  an  agreed  period 
of  -time. 

(b)  Compliance  with  all  disarmament  ob- 
ligations shall  be  effectively  verified  from 
their  entry  into  force.  Verification  arrange- 
ments shall  be  instituted  progressively  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  verify  not  only  that 
ngreed  limitations  or  reductions  take  place 
but  also  that  retained  armed  forces  and 
armaments  do  not  exceed  agreed  levels  at 
any  stage. 

(c)  Disarmament  shall  take  place  In  a 
manner  that  will  not  affect  adversely  the 
security  of  any  state,  whether  or  not  a  party 
to  an  international  agreement  or  treaty. 

(d)  As  states  relinquish  their  arms,  the 
United  Nations  shall  be  progressively 
strengthened  In  order  to  Improve  Its  capac- 
ity to  assure  International  security  and  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  differences  as  well  as 
to  facilitate  the  development  of  international 
cooperation  In  common  tasks  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind. 

(e)  Transition  from  one  stage  of  disarma- 
ment to  the  next  shall  take  place  as  soon  as 
all  the  measures  in  the  preceding  stage  have 
been  carried  out  and  effective  verification  is 
continuing  and  as  soon  as  the  arrangements 
that  have  been  agreed  to  be  necessary  for 
the  next  stage  have  been  Instituted. 

Agree  upon  the  following  outline  program 
for  achieving  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment: 

STACK   I 

A.  To  establish  an  International  Disarma- 
ment Organization ; 

(a)  An  International  Disarmament  Orga- 
nization (IDO)  shall  be  established  within 
the  framework  of  the  United  Nations  upon 
entry  into  force  of  the  agreement.  Its  func- 
tions shall  be  expanded  progressively  as  re- 
quired for  the  effective  verification  of  the 
disarmament  program. 

(b)  The  IDO  shall  have:  (1)  a  general  con- 
ference of  all  the  parties;  (2)  a  commission 
consisting  of  representatives  of  all  the  major 
powers  as  permanent  members  and  certain 
other  states  on  a  rotating  basis;  and  (3)  an 
Administrator  who  will  administer  the  Or- 
ganization subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
Commission  and  who  will  have  the  authority, 
staff,  and  finances  adequate  to  assure  effec- 
tive Impartial  Implementation  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Organization. 

(c)  The  IDO  shall:  (1)  Insure  compliance 
with  the  obligations  undertaken  by  verifying 
the  execution  of  measures  agreed  upon;  (2) 
assist  the  states  in  developing  the  details  of 
agreed  further  verification  and  disarmament 
measiires;  (3)  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  such  bodies  as  may  be  necessary  for  work- 
ing out  the  details  of  further  measures  pro- 
vided for  In  the  program  and  for  such  other 
expert  study  groups  as  may  be  required  to 
give  continuous  study  to  the  problems  of  dis- 
armament; (4)  receive  reports  on  the  prog- 
ress of  disarmament  and  verification  arrange- 
ments and  determine  the  transition  from 
one  stage  to  the  next. 

B.  To  reduce  armed  forces  and  armaments: 

(a)  Force  levels  shall  be  limited  to  3.1  mil- 
lion each  for  the  United  States  and  UJS.SJI. 
and  to  appropriate  levels  not  exceeding  2.1 
million  each  for  all  other  militarily  signifi- 
cant states.  Reductions  to  the  agreed  levels 
win  proceed  by  equitable,  proportionate,  and 
verified  steps. 

(b)  Levels  of  armaments  of  prescribed 
t\pe8  shall  be  reduced  by  equitable  and  bal- 
anced steps.  The  reductions  shall  be  accom- 
plished by  transfers  of  armaments  to  depots 
supervised  by  the  IDO.  When  at  specified 
periods  during  tlie  Stage  I  reduction  process, 
the  states  party  to  the  agreement  have  agreed 


that  the  armaments  and  armed  forces  are  at 
prescribed  levels,  the  armaments  in  depots 
shall  be  destroyed  or  converted  to  peaceful 
uses. 

(c)  The  production  of  agreed  types  of  ar- 
maments shall  be  limited. 

(d)  A  chemical,  biological,  radiological 
(CBR)  Experts  Conunlsslon  shall  be  estab- 
lished within  the  IDO  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining and  reporting  on  the  feasibility  and 
means  for  accomplishing  the  verifiable  re- 
duction and  eventual  elimination  of  CBR 
weapons  stockpiles  and  the  halting  of  their 
production. 

C.  To  contain  and  reduce  the  nuclear 
threat : 

(a)  States  that  have  not  acceded  to  a 
treaty  effectively  prohibiting  the  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons  shall  do  so. 

(b)  The  production  of  fissionable  mate- 
rials for  use  in  weai>ons  shall  be  stopped. 

(c)  Upon  the  cessation  of  production  of 
fissionable  materials  for  VLse  in  weai>ons, 
agreed  Initial  quantities  of  fissionable  mate- 
rials from  past  production  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  nonweapons  purposes. 

(d)  Any  fissionable  materials  transferred 
between  countries  for  peaceful  vises  of  nu- 
clear energy  shall  be  subject  to  appropriate 
safegviards  to  be  developed  in  agreement 
with  the  IAEA. 

(e)  States  owning  nuclear  weapons  shall 
not  relinquish  control  of  such  weapons  to 
any  nation  not  owning  them  and  shall  not 
transmit  to  any  such  nation  Information  or 
material  necessary  for  their  manufacture. 
States  not  owning  nuclear  weapons  shall  not 
manufacture  such  weapons,  attempt  to  ob- 
tain control  of  such  weapons  belonging  to 
other  states,  or  seek  or  receive  informa- 
tion or  materials  necessary  for  their  manu- 
facture. 

(f)  A  Nuclear  Experts  Commission  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  the  nuclear 
states  shall  be  established  within  the  IDO 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  and  reporting 
on  the  feasibility  and  means  for  accomplish- 
ing the  verified  reduction  and  eventual  elim- 
ination of  nuclear  weapons  stockpiles. 

D.  To  reduce  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
delivery  vehicles: 

(a)  Strategic  nuclear  weapons  delivery  ve- 
hicles in  specified  categories  and  agreed 
types  of  weai>ons  designed  to  counter  such 
vehicles  shall  be  reduced  to  agreed  levels  by 
equitable  and  balanced  steps.  The  reduc- 
tion shall  be  accomplished  In  each  step  by 
transfers  to  depots  supervised  by  the  IDO 
of  vehicles  that  are  in  excess  of  levels  agreed 
upon  for  each  step.  At  specified  periods 
during  the  Stage  I  reduction  process,  the 
vehicles  that  have  been  placed  under  super- 
vision of  the  IDO  shall  be  destroyed  or  con- 
verted to  peaceful  uses. 

(b)  Production  of  agreed  categories  of 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  delivery  vehicles 
and  agreed  types  of  weapons  designed  to 
counter  such  vehicles  shall  be  discontinued 
or  limited. 

(c)  Testing  of  agreed  categories  of  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons  delivery  vehicles  and 
agreed  types  of  weapons  designed  to  counter 
such  vehicles  shall  be  limited  or  halted. 

E.  To  promote  the  peaceful  use  of  outer 
space: 

(a)  The  placing  Into  orbit  or  stationing 
In  outer  space  of  weapons  capable  of  pro- 
ducing mass  destruction  shall  be  prohibited. 

(b)  States  shall  advance  notification  to 
the  participating  states  and  to  the  IDO 
of  launchlngs  of  space  vehicles  and  missiles, 
together  with  the  track  of  the  vehicle. 

F.  To  reduce  the  risks  of  war  by  accident, 
miscalculation,  and  surprise  attack: 

(a)  States  shall  give  advance  notification 
to  the  participating  states  and  to  the  IDO 
of  major  military  movements  and  maneuvers, 
on  a  scale  as  may  be  agreed,  which  might 
give  rise  to  misinterpretation  or  cause  alarm 
and  Induce  countermeasures.  The  notifica- 
tion shall  include  the  geograplc  areas  to  be 


iised   and  the  nature,  scale,  and  timespan 
of  the  event. 

(b)  There  shall  be  established  observation 
poets  at  such  locations  as  major  ports,  rail- 
way centers,  motor  highways,  and  alrbases 
to  report  on  concentrations  and  movements 
of  military  forces. 

(c)  There  shall  also  be  established  such 
additional  inspection  arrangements  to  re- 
duce the  danger  of  surprise  attack  as  may 
be  agreed. 

(d)  An  International  commission  shall  be 
established  inrunediately  within  the  IDO  to 
examine  and  make  recommendations  on  the 
possibility  of  further  measures  to  reduce  the 
risks  of  nuclear  war  by  accident,  miscalcu- 
lation, or  failure  of  communication. 

G.  T 1  keep  the  peace : 

(a)  States  shall  reaffirm  their  obligations 
under  the  U.N.  Charter  to  refrain  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  any  type  of  armed  force — 
Including  nuclear,  conventional,  or  CBR — 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  UJJ.  Char- 
ter. 

(b)  States  shall  agree  to  refrain  from  in- 
direct aggression  4nd  subversion  against 
any  country. 

(c)  States  shall  use  all  appropriate  proc- 
esses for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes 
and  shall  seek  within  the  United  Nations 
further  arrangements  for  the  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  International  disputes  and  for 
the  codification  and  progressive  development 
of  international  law. 

(d)  States  shall  develop  arrangements  In 
stage  I  for  the  establishment  In  stage  n 
of  a  U.N.  Peace  Force. 

(e)  A  U.N.  peace  observation  group  shall 
be  staffed  with  a  standing  cadre  of  observ- 
ers who  could  be  dispatched  to  investigate 
any  situation  which  might  constitute  a 
threat  to  or  breach  of  the  peace. 

stage  n  I 

A.  International  Disarmament  Organiza- 
tion: 

The  powers  and  responsibilities  of  the 
IDO  shall  be  progressively  enlarged  In  order 
to  give  it  the  capabilities  to  verify  the  meas- 
ures undertaken  in  stage  n. 

B.  To  further  reduce  armed  forces  and 
armaments : 

(a)  Levels  of  forces  for  the  United  States, 
TJS.S.R.,  and  other  militarily  significant 
states  shall  be  further  reduced  by  substan- 
tial amounts  to  agreed  levels  In  equitable 
and  balanced  steps. 

(b)  Levels  of  armaments  of  prescribed 
t3T>es  shall  be  further  reduced  by  equitable 
and  balanced  step>s.  The  reduction  shall  be 
accomplished  by  transfers  of  armaments  to 
depots  supervised  by  the  IDO.  When,  at 
specified  periods  during  the  stage  II  reduc- 
tion process,  the  parties  have  agreed  that 
the  armaments  and  armed  forces  are  at  pre- 
scribed levels,  the  armaments  in  depots 
shall  be  destroyed  or  converted  to  peaceful 
uses. 

(c)  There  shall  be  further  agreed  restric- 
tions on  the  production  of  armaments. 

(d)  Agreed  military  bases  and  facilities 
wherever  they  are  located  shall  be  dismantled 
or  converted  to  peaceful  uses. 

(e)  Depending  upon  the  findings  of  the  Ex- 
perts Commission  on  CBR  weapons,  the  pro- 
duction of  CBR  weapons  shall  be  halted, 
existing  stocks  progressively  reduced,  and  the 
resulting  excess  quantities  destroyed  or  con- 
verted to  peaceful  uses. 

C.  To  further  reduce  the  nuclear  threat: 
Stocks  of  nuclear  weapons  shall  be  progres- 
sively reduced  to  the  minimum  levels  which 
can  be  agreed  upon  as  a  result  of  the  find- 
ings of  the  Nuclear  Experts  Commission;  the 
resulting  excess  of  fissionable  material  shall 
be  transferred  to  peaceful  purpotes. 

D.  To  further  reduce  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  delivery  vehicles: 

Further  reductions  in  the  stocks  of  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons  delivery  vehicles  and 
agreed  types  of  weajjons  designed  ii<T  counter 
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•uch  vehicles  shall  be  carried  out  In  accord- 
ance with  the  procedure  outlined  In  stage  I. 

B.  To  keep  the  peace: 

During  stage  II,  states  shall  develop  f\ir- 
ther  the  peacekeeping  processes  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  the  end  that  the  United  Nations 
can  effectively  In  stage  m  deter  or  suppress 
any  threat  or  use  of  force  In  violation  of  the 
piirposee  and  principles  of  the  United  Na- 
tions : 

(a)  States  shall  agree  upon  strengthening 
the  structure,  authority,  and  operation  of  the 
United  Nations  so  as  to  assure  that  the 
United  Nations  will  be  able  effectively  to 
protect  states  against  threats  to  or  breaches 
of  the  peace. 

(b)  The  UJ».  Peace  Force  shall  be  estab- 
lished and  progressively  strengthened. 

(c)  States  shall  also  agree  upon  further 
Improvements  and  developments  in  rules  of 
International  conduct  and  In  processes  for 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  and  differ- 
ences. . 

STACK  m 

By  the  time  stage  n  has  been  completed, 
the  confidence  produced  through  a  verified 
disarmament  program,  the  acceptance  of 
rules  of  peacefxU  International  behavior,  and 
the  development  of  strengthened  Interna- 
tional peacekeeping  processes  within  the 
framework  of  the  UJ4.  should  have  reached 
a  (x>lnt  where  the  states  of  the  world  can 
move  forward  to  stage  HI.  In  stage  m  pro- 
gressive controlled  disarmament  and  con- 
tinuously developing  principles  and  proce- 
dures of  international  law  would  proceed  to 
a  point  where  no  state  would  have  the  mili- 
tary power  to  challenge  the  progressively 
strengthened  UU.  Peace  Force  and  all  In- 
ternational disputes  would  be  settled  accord- 
ing to  the  agreed  principles  of  International 
conduct. 

"Kie  progressive  steps  to  be  taken  during 
1|K  final  phase  of  the  disarmament  program 
would  be  directed  toward  the  attainment  of  a 
world  In  which : 

(a)  States  would  retain  only  those  forces, 
nonnuclear  armaments,  and  establishments 
required  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  In- 
ternal order;  they  would  also  support  and 
provide  agreed  manpower  for  a  UJ*.  Peace 
Force. 

(b)  The  UJ?.  Peace  Force,  equipped  with 
agreed  tjrpes  and  quantities  of  armaments, 
would  be  fully  fiinctlonlng. 

( c )  The  manufacture  of  armaments  wovild 
be  prohibited  except  for  those  of  agreed  tjrpes 
and  quantities  to  be  used  by  the  UJ7.  Peace 
Force  and  those  required  to  maintain  Inter- 
nal order.  All  other  armaments  would  be 
destroyed  or  converted  to  peaceful  purposes. 

(d)  The  peacekeeping  capabilities  of  the 
United  Nations  would  be  sufficiently  strong 
and  the  obligations  of  all  states  under  such 
arrangements  sufficiently  farreachlng  as  to 
assxire  peace  and  the  Just  settlement  of 
differences  in  a  disarmed  world. 


WYOMINO  AND  THE  TRAVEL 
SERVICE 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  a  story  in  the  September  15 
Washington  Post  in  which  there  ap- 
peared in  the  travel  section  a  story  by 
William  McPherson  entitled  "The  USTS 
Is  Breaking  Into  Song." 

Complementing  the  story,  and  the  most 
notable  from  this  Wyoming  Senator's 
viewpoint,  is  a  picture  of  a  travel  poster 
bearing  the  rugged  countenance  of  a 
Wyoming  Indian  from  the  Wind  River 
Reservation  near  my  hcmietown  of  Cody. 
This  ix)ster,  an  original  of  which  hangs 
in  my  office  and  bears  in  Spanish  the 
exhortation  "Travel  the  New  World"  and 
"See  the  U.S.A.,"  was  the  winner  of  the 
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"Best  In  Show"  award  in  competition 
sponsored  by  the  International  Union  of 
OfSclal  Travel  Organizations  In  Rome 
earlier  this  month. 

Potters  from  approximately  80  coun- 
tries were  entered  in  the  show.  The  pic- 
ture of  my  close  personal  friend,  Herman 
St.  Glair,  of  the  Shoshone  Tribe  took  top 
accojades  for  the  United  States. 


A  Ufi.  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

Mt-  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday it  was  my  privilege  to  offer  what 
I  believe  to  be  a  series  of  constructive 
suggfestlons  and  proposals  which  the 
United  States  might  make  during  the 
18th  session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly 4o  solve  or  to  ease  certain  cold  war 
problems,  problems  which  have  been 
with]  us  every  day  since  the  end  of  World 
War!  n. 

I  asked  that  the  United  States  take  the 
inlti|itive  on  these  subjects,  just  as  we 
took  the  initiative  on  the  test  ban  treaty. 
The  proposals  I  make  are  not  of  a  politi- 
cal nature  but,  rather,  deal  with  areas  of 
economics,  education,  participation  in 
the  United  Nations,  and  trade. 

I  ^rged,  first  of  all,  as  I  do  again  to- 
day, that  we  do  everything  we  possibly 
can  to  impress  upon  the  Soviet  Union  the 
necessity  of  its  active  participation  in 
the  United  Nations  by  fulfilUng  its  com- 
mitments, both  financial  and  political. 
This  means  paying  up  its  dues  as  well  as 
the  assessments  for  peacekeeping  op- 
erations. 

I  ^o  suggested  that  we  step  up  the 
exchanges  between  our  respective  coun- 
triesi  in  the  field  of  education,  the  arts, 
culttre,  science,  and  economics.  This 
means  that  more  Americans  will  be  go- 
ing Into  the  Soviet  Union,  carrying  with 
ther»  the  spirit  of  this  country  and  the 
techliology  and  the  know-how  of  the 
achievements  of  this  country  and,  in- 
deed, an  opening  of  our  gates  for  more 
citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  come  here, 
to  see  our  democracy  and  free  enter- 
prise system  at  work. 

I  emphasized  the  importance  of  addi- 
tion|il  cooperation  between  our  country 
and  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  field  of  outer 
space,  particularly  a  joint  operation  in 
outer  space.  I  believe  our  Government 
should  ask  for  an  international  year  for 
cooperation  in  outer  space,  to  make  the 
heaT>ens  a  place  of  peace,  rather  than  a 
battlefield  for  war.  In  a  statement  last 
week  in  the  U.N.  Committee  on  Outer 
Space,  Dr.  Nikolai  Federenko  indicated 
thatj  progress  could  be  made  in  drafting 
a  declaration  of  legal  principles  to  gov- 
ern !space  activity,  and  acceded  to  the 
Western  view  that  spswie  exploration 
could  be  undertaken  by  private  com- 
panijes  as  well  as  by  states.  Given  the 
previous  Soviet  insistence  on  applying 
Socialist  principles  to  outer  space  law, 
this  represents  a  significant  modification. 
Thia  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  willing  to  compromise 
on  the  most  important  disputed  areas 
in  the  outer  space  field. 

I  Urged,  and  I  urge  again,  that  there 
be  a  joint  operation  in  terms  of  the  lunar 
prolie,  or  manned  operation — the  moon 
shot;    A  prominent  member  of  the  So- 


viet Academy  of  Science,  Dr.  Anatoly  A. 
Blagonravov,  has  suggested  that  it  might 
be  advisable  to  discuss  the  possibility  of 
cooperating  between  the  United  States 
and  the  UJS.SJR.  in  the  assault  on  the 
moon.  Despite  the  technical  problems 
that  might  be  involved  in  such  a  coop- 
erative venture,  it  is  my  view  that  such 
proposals  on  the  part  of  Soviet  officials 
should  not  be  hostilely  rejected.  Rather 
they  should  be  given  careful  considera- 
tion. 

I  wish  to  take  a  moment  to  cite  sm 
editorial  published  in  this  morning's  New 
York  Times  entitled  "Let  Us  Explore  the 
Stars  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
£isk  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  editor  re- 
minds the  readers  of  the  New  York 
Times  that  when  President  Kennedy  was 
inaugurated  as  President  he  made  the 
statement  : 

Let  both  sides  seek  to  Invoke  the  wonders 
of  science  Instead  of  its  terrors.  Together 
let  us  explore  the  skies. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  editorial 
was  written  is  that  the  Director  of  the 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  Dr.  Robert  B. 
Gilruth,  has  dismissed  the  idea  of  Soviet- 
American  cooE)eration  in  sending  a 
manned  expedition  to  the  moon. 

He  said  it  should  not  be  done  and  could 
not  be  done.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a 
conflict  in  this  instance  between  the  ex- 
pressed attitude  of  the  President  and  the 
statement  of  Dr.  Gilruth. 

I  voted  for  the  more  than  $5  billion 
authorization  for  the  Space  Agency. 
But  at  the  time  I  did  so,  I  recalled  a  dis- 
cussion in  the  Senate  that  possibly  there 
was  an  opportunity  here  for  the  two 
great  countries  that  are  so  deeply  in- 
volved in  space  research  to  cooperate  in 
a  way  to  minimize  the  costs  and  to  maxi- 
mize the  scientific  talent.  If  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Americans  cannot  get 
along  on  the  moon,  surely  they  will  not 
get  along  on  earth.  Because  of  the  great 
cost  involved,  and  because  of  the  need  to 
p>ool  the  scientific  brainpower  and  know- 
how,  I  believe  it  would  be  wise  policy  to 
attempt  to  seek  cooperative  action  not 
only  on  the  part  of  our  own  country  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  also  of  other  coun- 
tries, in  the  peaceful  exploration  of  space. 
At  least  we  can  leave  such  possibilities 
open  to  further  negotiation  and  explora- 
tion between  the  United  States  and 
U.S.SJI. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Let  Us  Explore  the  Stars 

Two  events  of  the  past  few  days  again  raise 
serlovis  question  about  certain  political  and 
ethical  aspects  of  the  space  program.  One  Is 
the  offhand  and  astonishingly  quick  manner 
In  which  Dr.  Robert  R.  Gilruth,  Director  of 
the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  has  dismissed 
the  Idea  of  Soviet-American  cooperation  In 
sending  a  manned  expedition  to  the  moon. 
The  other  is  the  announcement  that  the  16 
astronauts  have  been  permitted  to  sell  ex- 
clusive rights  to  their  "personal  stories"  for 
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over  91  million,  to  be  paid  by  a  publishing 
house  and  a  magazine. 

Does  Dr.  Gilruth  remember,  does  President 
Kennedy  remember,  the  stirring  plea  the 
Chief  Executive  directed  to  Moscow  In  his 
inaugural  address?  "Let  both  sides  seek  to 
Invoke  the  wonders  of  science  Instead  of 
Its  terrors,"  the  President  said  then.  "To- 
gether let  us  explore  the  stars." 

When  the  President  spoke  these  words, 
there  was  far  more  reason  to  think  his  Idea 
an  Impractical  one  than  there  Is  today.  Of 
course  there  are  difficult  problems  still  In 
the  way  of  serious  Soviet-American  coopera- 
tion on  a  manned  space  flight.  But  the 
financial,  political,  and  scientific  advantages 
to  both  sides  of  a  joining  of  forces  In  this 
area  would  be  so  great  that  every  opportunity 
should  be  seized  to  explore  this  possibility 
with  the  Soviet  Government.  Moscow's  feel- 
ers In  this  direction  should  be  followed  up, 
not  rebuffed  out  of  hand. 

The  sale  of  the  astronauts'  "personal 
stories"  represents  a  stain  of  commercialism 
on  the  record  of  the  space  program.  The 
astronauts  are  not  movie  stars  or  baseball 
heroes  whose  achievements  In  some  private 
field  of  endeavor  have  made  them  objects  of 
public  interest.  The  motive  of  private  profit 
has  an  honorable  and  legitimate  place  in  the 
world  of  commercial  endeavor,  but  that 
world  does  not  embrace  the  tasks  the  astro- 
nauts have  voluntarily  agreed  to  attempt.  If 
they  are  underpaid  for  the  kind  of  job  they 
do  (a  condition  that  exists  very  widely  in  the 
Federal  Government)  they  should  be  paid 
more;  but  they  should  be  paid  by  their  em- 
ployers, the  people  of  the  United  States. 
They  should  not  be  permitted  to  reap  enor- 
mous private  profits  from  outside  sources 
on  the  basis  of  their  participation  in  a  great 
national  effort. 


PROGRAM  OP  EXCHANGE  WITH 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
a  program  of  exchange  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Every  American  who  returns 
today  from  the  Soviet  Union  can  tell  us 
more  about  that  country  than  we  knew 
before  he  left. 

When  I  returned  from  a  visit  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  I  said  there  were  condi- 
tions of  drought.  I  said  we  ought  to 
reexamine  the  whole  question  of  East- 
West  trade.  I  said  to  the  Senate  that 
one  of  the  new  forces  in  the  Soviet  Union 
today,  a  force  that  had  to  be  considered, 
was  the  consumer;  that  the  Soviet  con- 
simier  was  rejecting  shoddy  goods  and 
demanding  better  quality  and  more  mod- 
em goods.  He  was  demanding  a  larger 
quantity  of  consumer  goods.  Two  or 
three  weeks  later,  that  kind  of  informa- 
tion coming  from  Moscow  made  head- 
lines. The  Government  of  the  United 
States,  business,  and  the  news  media  of 
the  coimtry  ought  to  take  these  factors 
into  consideration. 

For  example,  when  will  we  revise  our 
outdated  policies  on  foreign  trade,  poli- 
cies which  have  shackled  this  country 
until  today  our  balance-of -payments  sit- 
uation is  becoming  deplorable  and  dan- 
gerous? It  is  a  subject  of  deep  concern 
to  any  sensible,  reasonable  person.  I  am 
happy  to  note  that  after  jarring  the 
thinking  of  a  few  people  in  and  out  of 
Washington,  a  process  in  which  a  number 
of  Senators  have  joined,  a  reappraisal 
of  curbs  on  Soviet  trade  is  now  planned. 
In  an  article  entitled  "Reappraisal  of 
Soviet  Trade  Curbs  Planned,"  published 


in  this  morning's  Washington  Post,  we 
read: 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  Hodges  an- 
nounced last  night  that  the  Government 
would  take  a  new  look  at  its  curbs  on  trade 
with  the  Soviet  world. 

Good.  I  salute  and  cheer  that  an- 
noimcement.  We  should  not  relax  curbs 
on  strategic  military  items;  in  fact,  they 
should  be  tightened.  But  on  soft  goods, 
on  consumer  goods,  on  foodstuffs,  I  say 
the  American  businessman  and  the 
American  producer  had  better  ask  his 
Goverrunent  what  is  taking  place.  Shall 
we  continue  a  policy  that  enables  the 
Soviet  bloc  to  buy  its  goods  from  the 
West  Germans,  the  British,  the  French, 
the  Italians,  the  Dutch,  the  Swedes,  the 
Danes,  the  Belgians,  and  the  Japanese? 
We  have  factories  that  are  idle  and 
workers  who  are  unemployed. 

We  have  a  balance-of -payments  prob- 
lem. We  have  severe  difficulties  in  our 
economy.  Yet  we  refuse  to  do  that 
which  is  simple  and  direct :  We  refuse  to 
trade  in  goods  that  in  no  way  would  in- 
jure American  national  security. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have  just 
referred  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Reappraisal  of  Soviet  Trade  Curbs  Planned 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  Hodges  an- 
nounced last  night  that  the  Government 
would  take  a  new  look  at  its  curbs  on  trade 
with  the  Soviet  world. 

Hodges  made  this  statement  to  reporters 
at  the  close  of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Export  Expansion.  The  reappraisal  of 
trsuie  barriers,  he  said,  was  urged  by  the 
business  leaders  at  the  Conference. 

The  Commerce  chief  said  he  was  Impressed 
by  the  fact  that  "hard-headed  businessmen 
are  now  saying  we  ought  to  take  a  look  at 
this  situation." 

"There  has  been  some  easing,"  Hodges 
added.  "They  wouldn't  have  said  this  2 
years  ago." 

The  businessmen  did  not  specifically  call 
for  expanded  trade  with  the  Communist  bloc 
but  this  was  the  clear  p\irport  of  their  de- 
liberations. One  executive  noted  that  the 
United  States  last  year  accounted  for  only 
$126  mUllon  of  the  %h  billion  that  the  West 
sold  to  the  East. 

Hodges  emphasized  that  any  relaxation 
would  involve  only  nonstrategic  materials. 
However,  this  Is  a  remarkably  rubbery  con- 
cept. 

Existing  legislation  prohibits  the  sale  of 
strategic  goods  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  But  the 
Commerce  Department  has  been  accused  of 
defining  "strategic"  to  embrace  an  encyclo- 
pedic list  of  goods. 

Officials  elsewhere  in  Government  also 
would  like  to  relieve  the  restraints.  How- 
ever, fear  of  a  hoetUe  reaction  in  Congress 
has  Inhibited  the  administration. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
article  reads.  In  part: 

The  Secretary  of  Conunerce  says  he  was  Im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  hardheaded  busi- 
nessmen are  now  sa3rlng  we  ought  to  take 
a  look  at  this  situation. 

"There  has  been  some  easing,"  Hodges 
added.  "They  wouldn't  have  said  this  2  years 
ago." 

I  have  enough  sense  to  know  that  if 
one  produces,  he  ought  to  sell.  The 
choice  for  the  American  farmer  today  Is 


either  to  pile  up  his  goods  in  Government 
warehouses  or  else  sell  them  in  the  world 
market.    I  suggest  we  sell. 


PURCHASE  OF  GRAIN  BY  RUSSIA 
FROM  AUSTRALIA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Russia  Buys  Grain  From  Aus- 
tralia," published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  this  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f oUows : 

Russia  Buys  Grain  Prom  Australia 

Melbourne,  Australia,  September  18. — 
Russia  today  signed  a  contract  to  purchase 
at  least  58.5  million  bushels  of  Australian 
wheat  worth  about  40  million  Australian 
pounds  ($90  mUllon). 

It  was  the  second  such  major  food  pur- 
chase Russia  has  made  this  week.  A  $500 
million  purchase  was  made  from  Cansuia 
Monday. 

The  Australian  contract  provides  for  an 
option  on  another  5  or  6  million  bushels.  All 
the  wheat  will  be  supplied  in  the  form  of 
flour,  delivered  to  eastern  European  and  Si- 
berian ports,  mainly  in  1964.  It  will  be  paid 
for  in  cash,  and  wUl  go  to  markets  where 
Australian  wheat  is  not  normally  sold. 

The  contract  was  announced  by  Chairman 
James  V.  Moroney.  of  the  Australian  Wheat 
Board.  He  said  the  sale,  "coming  on  top  of 
the  huge  sale  of  Canadian  wheat  to  Russia 
announced  in  Ottawa,"  gives  the  interna- 
tional wheat  trade  its  "biggest  boost  in 
years." 

[In  Washington,  officials  estimated  that 
the  total  of  about  7V^  million  tons  of  wheat 
pxirchased  in  Canada  and  Australia  amounts 
to  about  a  seventh  of  the  current  Soviet 
wheat  crop.] 

soviet  trade  trap  seen 

Canadian  Social  Credit  Party  Leader  Rob- 
ert N.  Thompson,  who  is  on  a  short  toxir  of 
New  Zealand,  said  in  Auckland  that  only  6 
months  ago  Rxissla  sold  48  million  bushels 
of  wheat  to  Brazil  and  only  8  months  ago 
the  Communists  negotiated  a  tremendous 
sale  of  wheat  to  Japan.  He  said  that  Canada 
has  fallen  into  a  Soviet  trade  trap. 

"Why  did  not  Canada  get,  for  Instance,  the 
BrazU  order?"  he  asked. 

Soviet  experts,  however,  generally  agree 
that  the  Soviet  grain  purchases  reflect  a 
genuine  grain  shortage  In  Russia  stemming 
from  an  unusually  bad  harvest.  While  the 
Soviet  press  and  radio  have  not  reported  the 
grain  purchases  to  the  Soviet  public.  Khru- 
shchev has  been  publicly  berating  farmers 
and  farm  bureaucrats  recently  for  ineffi- 
ciency. 

In  a  speech  published  by  Tass  yesterday. 
B^irushchev  dwelled  on  misuse  of  fertilizer 
production. 

"We  export  mineral  fertilizers  because  our 
economists  haven't  learned  yet  to  calculate 
realistically  what  this  costs,"  he  told  a  farm 
meeting  in  Volgograd   (Stalingrad). 

"If  they  calculated,  then  they  would  see 
that  it  would  be  better  to  put  a  ton  of  these 
fertilizers  in  the  earth  •  •  •  it  would  be  more 
economical  to  export  the  grain  received  than 
mineral  fertilizers.  And  only  after  we  have 
fully  satisfied  our  domestic  needs  for  mineral 
fertilizers  can  we  then  export  them." 

CTTEB  TTTGOSLAV  TIELO 

Khrushchev  said  fields  in  Yugoslavia,  where 
he  recently  visited,  have  higher  grain  yields 
than  Soviet  flelds  because  of  the  use  of  fer- 
tUlzer. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  Khrushchev  said,  some 
farm  officials  regard  their  fertilizer  allotments 
as  a  btirden. 
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"Hie  matter  hjw  reached  the  point  where 
dlrectocs  ot  some  coUectlve  and  state  farms 
must  be  pen\stmitlj  reminded  to  take  fer- 
tiliser they  have  been  allotted  out  of  the 
•torehouae  and  not  let  it  lay  for  months." 
he  Mid. 

"We  have  ipacloua  flelda  and  we  took  the 
way  of  expanding  cultivated  areas,"  he  said. 
"Now.  erldently.  we  have  to  concentrate  our 
effort*  on  the  question  of  raising  produc- 
tivity—consequently, on  the  production  of 
mineral  fertiUaers." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
article  reads,  in  part: 

Russia  today  signed  a  contract  to  purchase 
at  least  58  £  million  bushels  of  Australian 
wheat  worth  about  40  million  AustrtUlan 
pounds — #90  million. 

This  itwn  shovild  be  of  Interest  to  Sen- 
ators from  the  Midwest.  If  you.  Mr. 
President  [Mr.  Habt  in  the  chair],  were 
a  Senator  from  North  Dakota  or  Minne- 
sota or  Montana,  a  State  bordering  di- 
rectly on  Canada,  having  the  same 
watershed,  the  same  kind  of  soil,  and  the 
same  type  of  climatic  conditions,  curren-- 
cies  which  are  exchangeable,  and  had 
a  brother  living  on  one  side  of  the  border 
and  another  brother  living  on  the  other 
side  of  the  border,  what  would  be  yoiir 
reaction? 

Yet  Canada  says  to  its  farmers,  "In- 
crease wheat  production  25  percent."  In 
America  we  say.  "Decrease  wheat  pro- 
duction 35  percent." 

In  Canada,  they  say.  "We  will  sell, 
and  we  will  sell  for  cash."  In  America, 
we  say  to  the  farmer.  "We  will  give  you  a 
crop  loan,  and  you  can  put  the  crop  in  a 
Government  warehouse." 

Surely  this  situation  is  111  advised. 
What  is  the  rationale? 

I  will  not  stop  talking  on  this  subject 
imtil  there  Is  a  change  of  policy.  I  do 
not  ask  that  we  sell  guns,  tanks,  and 
planes;  Indeed  not.  I  am  not  asking 
that  we  sell  goods  that  can  be  convert- 
ed Into  military  power. 

But  let  it  be  clear  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  perish  because  it  does  not 
get  wheat  from  the  United  States.  It 
will  get  wheat  somewhere;  otherwise,  its 
own  people  will  have  to  starve.  The  So- 
viet regime  will  not  fall  because  of  a 
shortage  of  wheat.  They  will  purchase 
the  wheat  from  our  allies. 

Mr.  President,  our  Government  ought 
to  make  extensive  efforts  to  regularize  In- 
ternational trade  regulations  and  nor- 
malize them  to  promote  better  trade.  I 
ask  that  we  reexamine  our  trade  policy 
so  that  we  can  at  least  normalize  this 
aspect  of  relationships  among  nations. 


of  large-scale  reductions  In  defense  expendi- 
ture!. 

Fecleral  outlays  for  defense  are  currently 
running  at  an  annual  rate  of  nearly  $S6 
billion,  and  it  would  l>e  both  naive  and  Irre- 
8p>on6lble  to  assume  that  the  economy  wUl 
automatically  adjust  to  cutbacks  In  expendi- 
ture! which  could  ultimately  amount  to 
nearly  10  percent  of  the  current  gross  na- 
tional product.  Rapid  reductions  that  are 
not  Accompanied  by  offsetting  tax  cuts  would 
surety  depress  tlie  level  of  economic  activity. 

Sebator  McGovern's  bill,  which  will  i>e 
lntr(^uced  after  the  confirmation  of  the  test 
ban  treaty,  contains  two  Important  provi- 
sion!. It  would  establish  a  National  Eco- 
nomic Conversion  Commission  in  the  Com- 
merce Department,  chau^ed  with  investigat- 
ing the  various  economic  impacts  of  dis- 
armament. At  the  same  time  it  would  seek 
the  booperation  of  the  business  community 
by  fequirlng  that  firms  establish  forward 
platting  staffs  at  Government  expense 
whehever  they  receive  contracts  which  ab- 
sorb more  than  26  percent  of  their  iat>or 
fore!. 

Forward  planning  by  Government  and  in- 
dustry offers  the  best  hope  of  avoiding  the 
econoniic  dislocations  that  would  InevlUbly 
follow  a  detente  lietween  the  Communist 
and  i  non-Conununist  blocs.  We  hope  that 
Senitor  McGovern's  bill  will  be  widely  sup- 
portied  when  it  reaches  the  fioor  of  the 
Sen!te. 

^r.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
editorial  commends  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mc^tovern]  for  taking  the  initiative  in 
proposing  that  plans  be  made  now  to 
cushion  the  economic  impact  of  any 
larfle-scale  reductions  in  defense  ex- 
penditures.   This  is  looking  ahead. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is 
continuing  a  study  made  several  years 
ago<  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Disarma- 
ment, of  which  I  am  privileged  to  be  the 
chairman.  I  have  long  been  interested  in 
thl4  critical  problem.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  his 
cooperation  and  leadership.  I  hope  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  will  seek  to  help 
in  mis  endeavor. 


LARGE-SCALE  REDUCTIONS  IN 
DEFENSE  EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  cpnsent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  excellent 
editorial  enUtled  'Forward  Planning." 
published  In  the  Washington  Post  of  this 
morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FORWAKD  Planning 

Senator  Gxobgk  McGovxrn,  of  South  Da- 
kota, is  to  be  commended  for  taking  the 
InlUative  in  proposing  that  plans  l>e  made 
now  for  cushioning  the   economic  impacts 


A    REPORT    ON    SOVIET 
AGRICULTURE 

»|r.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
in  tihls  country  sometimes  make  the  mis- 
take of  assuming  that  the  actions  and 
policies  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  based 
only  on  political  and  ideological  consid- 
erations. 

l^uch  an  assumption  Is  a  mistake  be- 
cailse  we  now  know  that  International 
policies  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  affected 
by  |its  own  domestic  problems.  One  of 
them  is  agriculture. 

Food  and  fiber  production  has  been 
on^  of  the  biggest  problems  In  the  So- 
viet Union.  Chairman  Khrushchev  him- 
selj  has  admitted  publicly  that  the  So- 
viet Union  has  not  been  able  to  meet 
its  agricultural  goals.  Recent  purchases 
of  wheat  from  Canada  and  Australia 
by] the  UJS.SJl.  Is  further  evidence  of 
tha  Soviet  agricultural  crisis. 

flt  is  Important  for  us  to  understand 
thfl  Soviet  agriculture  problem — and  the 
efforts  being  made  to  solve  It.  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Bailey  HI,  Washington  cor- 
re^xjndent  for  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
anfl  one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  agri- 
culture reporters,  has  written  a  seven- 
paft  series  titled  "A    Look  at  Russian 


Agriculture.-  Mr.  Bailey  accompanied 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  OrvlUe 
Freeman,  on  his  recent  tour  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  articles  he  wrote  after 
that  trip  are  fascinating  and  informa- 
tive, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
and  study  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Bailey's  articles,  as  pub- 
lished In  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

(Prom  the  Minneapolis  Tribune] 
A    Look    at    Russian    AcRicxTLTUiut :    Sovixr 

Faxm    SmiATiON    Combines    Exhilaration 

AND  Exasperation 

(Editor's  Note. — Charles  W.  Bailey  was 
the  only  Western  reporter  to  accompany 
Agriculture  Secretary  OrvtUe  Freeman  on 
his  tour  of  the  Soviet  UnlBn.  This  is  the 
first  of  seven  articles  on  what  he  observed. 

(Russians  Joke  al>out  the  listener  who 
wrote  a  radio  station  to  ask  if  "it  is  possible 
to  solve  impoesible  problems"  and  was  told, 
"We  do  not  answer  agricultural  questions.") 

(By  Charles  W.  Bailey) 

Moscow,  USS-R. — On  one  side  of  the  road 
stands  a  ramshaclde.  half-abandoned  vU- 
lage.  the  old  wooden  houses  frayed  by  time 
and  neglect.  On  the  other  side  of  the  high- 
way, a  score  of  new  apartment  buildings 
shoot  skyward,  their  new  walls  shining  in 
the  summer  sun. 

This  scene  on  the  road  leading  into  Mos- 
cow from  the  airport  is  the  first  contradic- 
tion that  greets  the  visitor  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  that  visitor  comes  seeking  a  clear 
plctxire  of  Soviet  agriculture,  the  first 
glimpse  typifies  the  difflc\ilties  that  lie  ahead 
of  him. 

In  more  than  6,000  miles  of  travel  across 
the  U5.SJI.  last  month,  an  observer  accom- 
panying Agriculture  Secretary  OrvUle  Free- 
man found  that  initial  roadside  paradox 
repeated  again  and  again. 

There  are  areas  in  this  vast  country  where 
almost  anjrthlng  can  h«  grown,  and  where 
almost  everything  is  grown — and  in  Moscow 
housewives  stand  In  line  to  buy  poor  vege- 
tables and  scrawny  chickens,  wliile  grocery 
shelves  are  all  but  bare  of  even  canned 
foods. 

There  is  power  and  excitement  and  an 
air  of  great  challenge  well  met  in  the  "virgin 
lands"  beyond  the  Urals,  where  millions  of 
acres  have  been  broken  to  the  plow  in  the 
last  decade — and  there  are  also  duststorms 
and  droughts,  weed  infestation  and  falling 
yields  In  these  same  wheatfields. 

There  Is  the  outspoken  and  persuasive 
determination  of  Soviet  Premier  Nlklta  Khru- 
shchev to  master  the  problems  of  agrlcvd- 
ture — and  there  Is  the  current  Russian  Joke 
about  the  listener  who  wrote  the  radio  sta- 
tion to  ask  if  "It  Is  p>o8slble  to  solve  ImpKJS- 
slble  problems"  and  was  told:  "We  do  not 
answer  agriculture  questions." 

In  Minsk  a  bustling  factory  turns  out  a 
shiny  blue  tractor  every  70  seconds — and 
in  Orenburg  the  chief  mechanic  on  a  250,- 
OOO-acre  state  farm  tells  of  spare  parts 
shortages  and  pistons  that  fall  In  the  fields. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  the  U.S.SJl. 
writes  of  the  need  to  let  farm  managers 
run  their  own  operation,  to  free  them  from 
"the  administrative  itch" — and  in  the 
Ultralne,  more  than  3,000  government  In- 
spectors second-guess  the  decisions  of  these 
same  managers. 

There  are  big,  modern,  automated  milk- 
ing parlors  at  the  Soviet  agricultural  ex- 
hibition in  Moscow — and  a  startling  number 
of  cases  of  foot  rot  in  the  cows  on  a  col- 
lective  farm   outside  Tashkent. 

These  examples  are  symptomatic  of  a 
broader  paradox  in  Soviet  agriculture:  Here 
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Is  a  country  which  has  learned  to  do  the 
big  things  well — to  make  a  quantum  jump  in 
wheat  production,  for  example,  by  pouring 
men  and  machines  Into  previously  untitled 
lands — but  which  is  still  struggling,  with 
only  limited  success,  to  do  the  smaller  but 
more  complex  Jobs — like  producing  good 
meat  and  milk  and  vegetables. 

It  would  be  easy  and  comforting  to  con- 
clude that  a  Communist  government  simply 
cannot  make  agriculture,  In  Its  more  sophis- 
ticated forms,  work.  There  is.  Indeed,  evi- 
dence that  the  system  Is  responsible  for 
many  of  the  troubles  that  have  beset  Rus- 
sian farming  over  the  years. 

But  such  a  simple  analysis  will  not  stand 
by  Itself.  The  Russians  have  made  great 
strides  In  some  areas,  and  they  are  obviously 
determined  to  keep  moving  ahead. 

They  have  succeeded  In  providing  them- 
selves with  an  ample  supply  of  food  grains, 
the  basic  Ingredient  of  the  Russian  diet. 

They  are  planning  a  massive  Investment 
in  fertilizer  production — an  Investment 
which,  If  actually  made  and  soundly  followed 
through,  could  sharply  increase  their  yields 
of  feed  grains  and  thus  facilitate  the  pro- 
duction of  a  more  adequate  meat  supply. 

They  are  ijeglnnlng  to  show  signs  of  get- 
ting away  from  the  overemphasis  on  corn 
which  resulted  from  Khrushchev's  near  ob- 
session with  that  crop.  Soviet  researchers 
and  some  farm  managers  are  beginning  to 
look  with  keen  Interest  on  such  substitute 
crops  as  sorghum,  which  American  experts 
believe  would  be  better  suited  to  the  dry, 
hot  climate  in  many  areas  in  the  U.S.SJl. 

Thus,  despite  the  obvious  shortcomings, 
Soviet  agriculture  Is  moving.  True,  the 
signs  that  dotted  the  Russian  countryside  a 
few  years  ago  exhorting  farmers  to  "Catch  up 
with  the  U.S.A."  are  gone;  and  some  of  the 
problems  which  rnnaln  appear  to  be  so  Inter- 
woven with  the  Soviet  system  that  they  seem 
unlikely  to  be  solved  without  a  major  po- 
litical upheaval. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  gage  the  real  state 

•  of  Soviet  agricultvu^  from  the  farms  seen  by 
Freeman's  touring  party.  Clearly,  and  quite 
naturally,  the  places  displayed  were  "the  best 
of  the  Ijest";  the  Americans  had  to  keep  oon- 

•  stantly  In  mind  that  they  were  seeing  no 
a[iore  than  a  dozen  out  of  some  48,000  farms 
in  the  U.S.S.R. 

But  It  would  be  a  mistake  as  one  of  Free- 
man's top  aids  noted  at  the  end  of  the  trip, 
to  continue  to  think  of  agriculture  as  com- 
munism's "Achilles  heel."  It  remains  a 
major  weakness  and  a  continuing  p>robIem 
In  the  Communist  economy,  but  one  that  Is 
recognized  and  Is  being  attacked. 

No  single  Individual  better  t3rplflefl  both 
the  recognition  of  the  problem  and  the  de- 
termination to  deal  with  It  than  Nlklta 
Sergeyevlch  Khrushchev.  His  views  and  his 
plans  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  article  of 
this  series. 


(From  the  Minneapolis  Tribune) 
A  Look  at  Russian  AGRicuLTiniK :   "Now  Wx 

Attack,"    Khrushchiv    Sats    or    Sovnr 

Farm  Program 

(By  Charles  W.  Bailey) 

(NoTX. — When  Freeman  suggested  that 
more  Soviet  citizens  should  visit  the  United 
States,  Khrushchev  replied,  "When  we  must 
decide  on  fertilizers  or  tourists,  we  decide  for 
fertilizers.") 

Moscow,  U.S.S  Jl. — "We  have  had  some  suc- 
cess in  agricultxire.  But  we  respect  the  suc- 
cess of  other  people,  too." 

Nlklta  Khriishchev  looked  across  the  table 
at  Orvllie  Freeman. 

"The  level  of  agricultural  development  in 
your  country  is  higher  than  in  ours,"  he 
went  on.  "This  is  not  the  result  of  your 
political  system,  but  the  result  of  your 
riches — the  bigger  capital  Investment  In  agri- 
culture •   •   •  now  we  attack." 

Khrushchev  went  on,  in  a  2-hour  discus- 
sion   in    the    Kremlin,    to    explain    what    he 
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meant  by  "attack."  These  were  his  main 
points: 

He  plans  a  "sizable  increase"  in  fertilizer 
output.  At  present,  he  said,  annual  produc- 
tion In  the  U.S.S.R.  Is  about  20  million  tons; 
by  1970,  he  said,  he  hopes  to  boost  this  figure 
to  100  million  tons  per  year.  He  estimated 
the  investment  required  at  close  to  $6  bil- 
lion. "We  have  the  money  and  during  the 
next  5  years  we  shall  Invest  It,"  he  said. 
"If  we  need  more,  we  will  allocate  more." 

Other  capital  investment  in  agriculture 
will  also  be  t>oosted,  he  said,  citing  plans 
to  buy  plants  for  making  mixed  feeds  and 
production  facilities  for  herbicides,  as  well 
at.  projected  outlays  for  irrigation. 

He  recognizes  the  need  for  training  Soviet 
farmers  to  utilize  new  production  aids.  "It 
is  not  enough  to  have  Eome  means — it  Is  Im- 
portant to  know  how  to  use  them,"  he  said. 
"We  wlU  have  to  teach  the  people."  Later, 
he  said:  "We  have  a  few  machines,  but  in 
some  areas  we  are  short  of  qualified  workers." 

He  concedes  that  material  incentives — 
that  Is,  more  cash  in  the  farmers'  pockets — 
are  Important  even  In  the  Communist  system. 
"There  is  no  use  quarreling  about  It,"  he 
told  Freeman.  "This  problem  is  a  very  im- 
portant one." 

Khrushchev  readily  admits  that  animal 
husbandry  and  the  production  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  a  "weak  point"  In  Russian 
agriculture.  "We  have  much  to  learn  from 
you  In  this,  and  we  will  use  your  funda- 
mental experience  In  this  field,"  he  said. 
Later,  he  said  he  wanted  to  send  an  aid  to 
the  United  States  to  find  out  how  American 
farmers  can  produce  beef  animals  with  more 
than  twice  as  much  meat  on  the  carcass  as 
Soviet  cattle. 

Tliroughout  the  session,  Khrxoshchev  re- 
peatedly stressed  the  need  for  Investment. 
He  thumped  his  fist  to  emphasize  the  point 
when  he  said:  "Now  we  have  money  on  the 
table."  Again  and  again  he  retxirned  to  the 
need  for  investment  in  agriculture,  and 
when  Freeman  suggested  that  more  Soviet 
citizens  should  visit  the  United  States, 
Khrushchev  responded:  "When  we  must  de- 
cide on  fertilizers  or  tourists,  we  decide  for 
fertilizers." 

The  record  of  the  conversation  makes  it 
clear  that  Klirushchev  is  as  interested  as 
ever  in  the  problems  of  Soviet  agriculture — 
a  subject  which  has  claimed  his  detailed 
attention  repeatedly  since  he  came  to  power 
in  the  mldfiftles. 

First  It  was  the  "new  lands"  program  to 
boost  wheat  production;  then  his  love  affair 
with  hybrid  corn;  now  the  new  preoccupa- 
tion— and  the  new  crash  program — is  fertil- 
izer. 

In  the  5  years  since  he  became  top  man 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  Khrushchev  rei>eatedly 
has  demonstrated  his  enormous  concern 
with  agriculture — and  his  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  and  the  problems  it 
creates  in  his  country. 

On  occasion,  he  has  used  the  public  rela- 
tions techniques  of  the  Western  politician: 
On  a  visit  to  the  "new  lands"  he  rode  stand- 
ing up  all  day  in  an  open  car  to  inspect  the 
fields,  and  scoffed  at  suggestions  that  he  sit 
down.  "I  would  stand  up  all  the  way  back  to 
Moscow,"  he  said,  "If  I  could  see  wheat  like 
this  all  the  way." 

He  has  devoted  day  after  day,  in  party 
meetings,  to  his  farm  problem,  to  detailed 
discussion  of  Individual  farm  operations  and 
practices. 

His  earthy  style  Ls  perfectly  suited  to  the 
subject;  discussing  his  current  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  I.  P.  Volovchenko,  he  told  visit- 
ing Americans,  "He  knows  the  practical 
well — he  knows  how  to  grab  a  man  by  the 
ear  and  say,  'You  are  not  hoeing  the  right 
way'." 

But  such  chummy  remarks  have  not  kept 
Klirushchev  from  shaking  up  his  farm  bu- 
reaucracy repeatedly  in  an  effort  to  improve 
agricultural  performance.     Ministers  of  ag- 


riculture have  come  and  gone,  control  struc- 
turw  have  been  reshaped,  new  laws  have 
been  put  on  the  ixx>ks  in  an  effort  to  curb 
widespread  false  reix>rting.  stealing,  and  poor 
performance  on  Soviet  farms. 

The  difficulty  of  making  a  totally  planned 
economy  work  prc^erly  was  vividly  demon- 
strated by  the  1962  increases  in  prices  for 
meat  and  milk — Increases  of  up  to  30  percent 
at  the  consumer  level. 

Freeman's  group  discovered  In  questioning 
farm  managers  that  these  products  had  been 
selling  below  the  cost  of  production,  in  many 
cases,  before  the  price  increases.  The  in- 
creases were  ordered  primarily  to  get  pro- 
duction increases — and  to  act  as  a  brake 
on  consumer  demand  while  supplies  were 
still  short. 

But  even  with  Juggling  of  prices  and  high- 
er wages  for  farm  workers,  an  American  ob- 
server comes  away  from  the  expedition  into 
th^r^angled  thickets  of  Soviet  farm  bureauc- 
racy with  serious  doubt  about  the  possibili- 
ties of  making  it  work.  How  It  operates — 
and  how  It  sometimes  does  not  operate — wUl 
l>e  discussed  in  the  next  article  of  this  series. 


(From  the  Minneapolis  Tribune] 
A  Look  at  Russian  Aoeicul.turk  :  Behind  thb 

Man   Behind   the    Plow   Is    an   Armt   op 

Bureaucrats 

(By  Charles  W.  Bailey) 

(Note. — The  complexities  of  Soviet  agricul- 
tural bureaucracy  make  the  U.S.  Agriculture 
Department  look  as  simple  as  a  ladles'  sew- 
ing circle  by  comparison.) 

Kiev,  U.S.S.R. — "Everybody  was  talking, 
but  It  was  not  clear  who  was  responsible  for 
what." 

This  statement — by  a  top  farm  official  in 
the  Ukraine— epitomizes  the  problem  of  the 
Soviet  agricultural  bureaucracy. 

The  complexities  of  this  bureaucracy  make 
the  much-maligned  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture look  as  simple  as  a  ladies'  sewing 
circle  by  comparison.  And  in  a  completely 
state-owned,  totally  planned  economy,  the 
effectiveness  of  the  bureaucracy  Is  far  more 
Important  than  In  a  free-enterprise  system 
where  fanners  make  their  own  decisions. 

As  Soviet  leaders  have  struggled  to  Increase 
production  on  the  farms,  they  have  made  a 
series  of  changes  in  Government  machinery 
for  handling  agriculture.  At  present,  one 
agency  decides  on  capital  Investment  and 
sets  the  figures  for  deliveries  of  farm  prod- 
ucts to  the  state;  another  is  In  charge  of 
research,  extension,  and  other  scientific  serv- 
ices; a  third  is  responsible  for  production, 
actual  procxirement  and  handling  of  farm 
commodities;  a  fourth,  with  the  Jawbreak- 
Ing  name  of  "Soyuzselkhozteknlka,"  collects 
and  files  orders  for  machinery  needed  by  the 
Individual  farms. 

Woven  all  through  these  departments,  and 
also  superimposed  on  them  at  national,  re- 
gional, and  local  levels,  is  the  Communist 
Party. 

The  size  of  the  Soviet  farm  bureaucracy  is 
staggering.  Take,  for  example,  the  "bread- 
basket" republic  of  the  Ulcraine.  There  are 
almost  10,000  collective  farms  and  close  to 
1,000  state  farms  in  the  Ukraine.  (A  col- 
lective Is  theoretically  owned  and  managed 
by  Its  farmers;  a  state  farm  Is  run  by  the 
state  and  all  profits  go  to  the  state.) 

To  direct  these  11,000  farms  and  their  ap- 
proximately 100  million  acres,  the  Ministry  of 
Production  and  Procurement  in  the  republic 
employs  14,400  people.  The  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture— now  downgraded  to  a  sort  of  re- 
search-and-extenslon  service— emplojrs  up- 
wards of  16.000  people. 

There  are  26  regional  production  and  pro- 
curement offices  in  the  Ukraine.  They  super- 
vise the  activities  of  260  rayon,  or  local,  pro- 
duction committees. 

Working  out  of  the  local  ofBces  are  about 
3,100  Inspectors,  each  of  whcxn  supervises 
five  farms.  These  inspectors  can  call  in  ac- 
countants to  check  farm  books,  call  meetings 
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of  coUectlres  and  denovmce  wayward  farm 
managers  If  neceasary.  and  otherwise  exert 
what  UTtralnlan  offlclals  blandly  called  "moral 
persuaalon"  to  enforce  their  ruggeatlons. 

Although  the  Sovleta  Insist  that  the  col- 
lective or  state  farm  manager  Is  the  final  au- 
thority on  his  farm.  It  \s  perfectly  clear  that 
he  Is  In  fact  under  the  thumb  of  the  produc- 
tion and  procurement  ofBces  and  the 
Inspectors. 

When  one  visiting  American  asked  what 
happened  If  the  members  of  a  farm  backed 
up  their  manager  In  a  dispute  with  an  inspec- 
tor, one  high  official  replied:  "Well,  then  It 
Is  usually  a  case  of  breaking  the  law,  and  the 
Inspector  can  call  In  the  courts." 

And  when  a  party  official  was  asked  wheth- 
er any  farm  managers  were  conservatlvea  who 
refused  to  take  advice  on  new  practices,  he 
replied  without  expression:  "There  are  such 
leaders  that  are  conservatives,  but  the  peo- 
ple just  hint  that  he  la  not  suited  to  the 
place." 

Meanwhile,  the  agriculture  ministry  Itself 

haa  been  left  to  run  experiment  stations,  de- 

Telop    and    supply    seed,    provide    livestock 

breeding    services,    handle    Insect    and    pest 

'  control  work,  and  run  the  extension  service. 

At  the  top  level,  the  Communist  Party  and 
the  Oovernmeat  are  almost  completely  Inter- 
locked. In  the  Ukraine,  for  example,  the 
minister  of  agriculture  la  also  a  member  of 
the  U.S.SJI.  central  committee  of  the  party; 
the  minister  of  the  production  and  procure- 
ment Is  also  a  member  of  the  presidium  of 
the  Ukraine  party  organization. 

This  Interlocking  control  extends  to  lower 
levels,  too. 

At  one  experiment  station  In  Krasnodar, 
questioning  by  members  of  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture OrvlUe  Freeman's  group  disclosed 
that  the  director  of  extension  was  also  the 
Communist  Party  secretary  of  the  station. 
And  In  the  Russian  Republic,  all  of  the  local 
production  committee  directors  are  Conunu- 
nlst  Party  members,  and  nearly  half  of  these 
were  f<»merly  local  party  bosses. 

(There  is  a  ctirlous  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  Soviet  offlclals  to  acknowledge  this  close 
connection  between  the  party  and  the  farm 
bureaucracy.  In  1962.  offlclals  said,  "many" 
ot  the  798  local  directors  In  the  Russian  re- 
public were  not  party  members.  One  of  the 
visiting  Americans  asked  how  mimy.  The 
answer:  "Six.") 

To  provide  even  tighter  party  control  of 
agriculture,  Khnishchev  in  November  1962 
put  through  a  basic  reorganization  of  the 
party  structure  as  well,  to  place  "the  produc- 
tion principle  at  the  basis  of  the  structure 
of  party  organs  from  top  to  bottom."  Spe- 
cial party  committees  were  set  up  to  parallel 
the  local  production  administrations  and  to 
supervise  all  aspects  of  niral  life. 

It  seems  clear  that  EChrtishchev  has  suc- 
ceeded In  giving  the  Communist  party  mucli 
more  direct  control  over  agriculture.  It  Is 
less  clear  that  the  reorganizatln  has  accom- 
plished another  of  Its  stated  goals — the  cen- 
tralization of  responsibility  for  farm  pro- 
duction and  elimination  of  excess  bureauc- 
racy. 

Thus  there  may  have  been  more  truth 
thftn  was  Intended  in  the  explanation  of  one 
official  for  the  1962  reorganization:  "In  the 
last  few  years,  the  government  decided  the 
problent  was  very  lm{x>rtant.  and  changed 
the  name  from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
to  the  Ministry  of  Production  and  Procure- 
ment." 

Americans  who  visited  regional  farm  offices 
both  before  and  after  the  shaXeup  found 
that  despite  its  avowed  aim  to  shrink  the 
bureaucracy,  the  same  old  faces  were  still 
there — though  under  txew  titles. 

And  what  about  the  man  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pyramid — the  Soviet  farmer?  How 
does  he  fare  with  so  many  "big  brothers ' 
looking  over  his  shoulder?  The  next  article 
in  thU  series  wlU  take  a  look  at  his  life. 


[Trom  the  Minneapolis  Tribune] 

>K    AT    RtrssiAN    AcRictrLTum« :    Sovitt 

<^MS  Skzk  Incxnttvss,  and  Ivan's  Halt 

icRE  Has  Rolz 

(By  Charles  W.  Bailey) 
roT«. — The  Russian  peasant  has  seen  four 
decades  of  land  seizure,  regimentation, 
moives  to  boost  production,  and  blood- 
letting— and  he  is  still  low  num  on  the  totem 
pote.) 

Samarkand.  U.S.SJl. — A  pxjrtrait  of  Lenin 
hangs  on  the  wall.  The  father  of  the  Rus- 
sian revolution  seems  to  peer  over  the  farm 
ma(nager'8  shoulder  as  be  wrestles  with  the 
problems  of  the  5,000-acre  collective. 

•this  vignette,  which  Is  repeated  in  every 
farjn  and  government  office,  could  well  typify 
th4  plight  of  the  Soviet  farmer,  for  the  peas- 
ant—more than  any  other  man  in  Russian 
sodlety — has  paid  the  price  for  Lenin's  rev- 
olx4tion. 

]t  has  not  been  painless,  either.  The  So- 
viet farm  problem  Is  sometimes  characterized 
as  a  case  of  "Marx  versus  the  Peasant,"  and 
th*  description  is  apt.  No  sector  of  the 
population  has  been  less  amenable  to  the 
changes  imposed  by  conununlsm;  no  sector 
of  the  economy  has  given  Soviet  planners 
and  managers  more  trouble.      ^ 

After  four  decades  of  massive  bloodletting, 
seizure  of  all  farmland,  years  of  regimen- 
tation and  endless  attempts  to  boost  produc- 
tion, the  peasant  Is  still  low  man  on  the 
Communist  totem  pole — and  agrlcultvire  Is 
stlil    the    econoQxlc    problem    child    of    the 

what  Is  life  like  for  Ivan  Ivanovlch,  the 
"k0lkhoznlk  '  or  collective  farm  member? 

It  is  a  mlxtiu'e  of  the  ages — old  and  the 
br^nd  new.  Ivan  lives  with  his  family  in  a 
little  house — no  more  than  three  rooms  at 
most — as  did  his  forebears.  His  children 
sp4nd  most  of  their  day  at  a  collective 
nufsery  of  kindergarten  or  school;  his  wife 
\isually  works  on  the  farm,  as  a  full-time 
milkmaid  or  herder  or  part-time  harvest 
ha^d. 

't'he  farm  on  which  Ivan  works  is  either  a 
koUchoz — a  collective  farm  theoretically 
o^imed  by  the  farmers,  who  share  in  any 
profits — or  a  sovkhoz — a  state  farm  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Government,  with 
fafimers  merely  employees. 

px  recent  years,  the  Soviets  have  cut  down 
thf  number  of  collectives  by  merging  them 
or  '  converting  them  into  state  farms.  The 
advantage  of  the  state  farms  to  the  Govern- 
ment is  obvious — it  gets  all  the  profits  and 
cat  more  easily  control  the  workers,  since 
th#y  can  be  fired.  But  on  a  state  farm  the 
G<ivemment  must  absorb  any  losses,  whereas 
any  net  losses  on  a  collective  come  out  of  the 
faemer-members'  hides. 

tlius,  while  the  shift  to  state  farms  is  a 
loi^g-range  goal,  the  Government  is  apparent- 
ly tnovlng  slowly,  converting  those  collectives 
wUlch  are  likely  to  be  profitable  and  leaving 
th*  others  unchanged  so  that  losses  will  not 
come  out  of  the  Government's  budget. 

Whether  he  works  on  a  kolkhoz  or  a 
sovkhoz,  Ivan  has  no  land  of  his  own,  of 
cotirse.  But  he  has  for  his  own  use  a  tiny 
pl#ce  of  ground — anywhere  from  a  half  acre 
to  2  acres — on  which  he  can  raise  produce 
anid  a  little  livestock  for  his  own.  use.  either 
atjhome  or  for  sale  In  the  free  market. 

On  most  collectives,  Ivan  Is  allowed  to  have 
fof  his  own  one  cow,  a  sheep  or  pig.  some 
poultry,  and  perhaps  a  calf. 

Ivan  cares  for  his  private  plot  and  this 
llviostock  m  the  early  morning  or  evening. 
During  the  day,  he  works  for  the  collective, 
as  a  member  of  one  of  the  brigades.  He  has 
ooe  specific  task — tractor  driver  or  field  hand, 
he|xlsman  or  mechanic  or  combine  operator. 

^e  gets  his  pay  In  a  number  of  chunks, 
name  of  them  large.  On  the  average — ac- 
cording to  figures  obtained  from  farmwork- 
er* and  manager*  by  U.S.  Agriculture  Secre- 
tafy  Orvllle  Freeman's  group — the  total  value 


of  Ivan's  wages.  In  cash  and  In  kind,  will 
range  from  about  $70  per  month  to  $130,  de- 
pending on  his  Job. 

This  pay  Is  made  up  of  a  bewildering  array 
ot  different  pieces.  First  there  is  a  "norm," 
a  sort  of  minimum  wage,  paid  partly  in  cash 
and  partly  In  kind.  TTiere  Is  extra  pay  if 
Ivan  or  his  brigade  "overfulflUs"  the  assigned 
work  quota. 

In  some  cases,  there  Is  a  "quality"  bonus. 
If  the  collective  farm  shows  a  profit  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  there  may  be  another  bonus 
based  on  distribution  of  farm  Income  to  tl^e 
workers. 

This  system,  officially  acknowledged  to  be 
"very  complex"  and  privately  described  by 
Soviet  economists  as  a  "nightmare,"  does 
make  one  thing  clear:  Communist  leaders 
have  been  forced  to  recognize  the  profit 
motive. 

Soviet  Premier  Nikita  Khrushchev  con- 
cedes that  material  Incentives  are  "very  im- 
portant"— but  only  "In  a  certain  stage  of 
socialism."  He  told  Freeman  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  Is  "entering  a  new  era  when  we  will 
use  moral  incentives."  An  outside  observer 
can  only  suspect  that  the  new  era  will  be  a 
long  time  coming. 

The  "private  plot"  is  perhaps  the  beet  evi- 
dence of  the  survival  power  of  material  in- 
centive in  a  Communist  society. 

From  these  tiny  pieces  of  land  come  the 
best  meat,  the  best  poultry,  the  best  fruits 
and  vegetables  to  be  had  In  most  Soviet  mar- 
kets— and  the  private  sales  make  up  an  Im- 
portant part  of  total  ou^ut  of  these 
products,  despite  ofQclal  downgrading  of  this 
sector. 

For  the  U.S.SJEI.  as  a  whole,  more  than  half 
the  total  meat  and  potato  production,  almost 
half  of  all  milk  and  green  vegetables,  and 
about  tour  out  of  five  eggs  come  from  the 
private  plots. 

In  the  case  ot  meat,  the  private  sector  1* 
Important  even  in  state  procurement,  with 
about  10  percent  of  the  meat  bought  by  the 
state  coming  from  private,  rather  than  col- 
lective or  state  farm,  production. 

The  importance  «f  the  private  sector  can 
be  measured  In  temis  of  price,  too.  In  the 
biggest  farmers'  ma^et  In  Kiev,  U.SJ5.R.,  the 
market  master  estimated  that  Individual 
farmers  sell  about,  four  times  as  much  meat 
as  the  coUectlve^arms  for  which  they  work; 
and  housewives  are  willing  to  pay  30  to  40 
cents  per  pound  more  for  the  privately- 
produced — and  thus  generally  younger  and 
more  tender — mecit. 

(Meat  Is  expensive,  even  In  terms  of  U.S. 
purchasing  power.  State  prices  for  beef  at 
the  Kiev  market  average  80  cents  a  pound 
or  more  for  all  cuts;  for  privately-produced 
beef,  shoppers  pay  upwards  of  $1.10  per 
pound,  while  veal — the  most-sought-aifter 
meat — brings  $U5  per  pound.  These  pwlces 
must  be  measured  against  average  city  wages 
of  $100  a  month  or  less.) 

Thus  the  reason  why  peasants  work  hard 
on  their  little  "private  plots"  is  clear.  And 
Soviet  farm  bosses.  In  their  efforts  to  boost 
production  on  the  collective  and  state  lands, 
have  had  to  recognize  the  same  material 
factors. 

The  collectives,  for  example,  are  beginning 
to  establish  guaranteed  minimum  cash  pay- 
ments to  workers — a  step  ordered  by  Khru- 
shchev to  end  the  prevalent  practice  of 
siphoning  off  any  net  profits  for  reinvest- 
ment or  construction  of  audltorliuns,  li- 
braries, "rest  pavilions,"  and  other  nonagrl- 
cultural  fringe  projects. 

Another  recognition  of  the  power  of  ma- 
terial Incentives  was  the  state-ordered  rise 
in  milk  and  meat  prices  last  year.  Figures 
given  by  farm  managers  to  the  visiting 
Americans  made  it  clear  that  livestock  prod- 
ucts were  being  produced  at  a  loss  before  the 
Increases — and  that  production  began  to  in- 
crease only  sifter  tlie  prices  were  hiked  to 
the  point  wbere  it  became  profitable. 
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There  Is  a  good  deal  of  theoretical  talk 
about  abolishing  the  private  plots.  "Even- 
tually they  will  dlsapi>ear,"  says  Pavel  Fedo- 
rouk.  Communist  Party  secretary  at  a  re- 
search station  in  Krasnodar,  UJ3.811.  "We 
are  trying  to  achieve  results  from  the  collec- 
tives and  state  farms  so  that  the  farmers 
could  use  the  rest  of  the  day  for  recreation 
and  cultural  achievements  and  would  not 
have  to  work  on  their  private  plots." 

Pedorouk  Insists  there  is  no  "goal"  to 
eliminate  the  private  plots.  "We  do  not 
discuss  this  officially,"  he  said.  But  the  im- 
plication was  crystal  clear  that  the  state 
would  like  to  get  rid  of  them. 

This  seems  unlikely.  Ivan  Ivanovlch  likes 
his  private  plot,  and  what  he  produces  on  It 
Is  still  an  Important  factor  in  meeting  con- 
sumer food  demands.  And  Ivan  is  a  stubborn 
fellow — as  Josef  Stalin  learned  when  he  had 
to  slaughter  Ivan's  forebears  to  force  them 
onto  collective  farms. 

But  Soviet  agriculture  has  Its  successes  as 
well  as  Its  problems.  The  next  article  In 
this  series  wlU  take  a  look  at  one  of  the 
major  successes — the  "new  lands"  program. 


(From  the  Minneapolis  Tribune) 
A     Look    at    Russian    AcRiCTTi.TtJEE:     High 
Morale  of  New  Lands  Can't  Erase  Mottnt- 
INO    Problems 

(By  Charles  W.  Bailey) 

(Note. — Adamovski  state  farm's  275,000 
acres  make  It  as  big  as  Minnesota's  Steele  or 
Pipestone  County.) 

AOAMOVKA,  U.SJSJl. — A  thousand  miles 
east  from  Moscow,  U.B.S.R.,  the  plane  crosses 
the  Ural  Mountains.,  and  the  steppe  rolls  out 
below,  flat  and  treeless,  hot  and  dry  In  the 
J\Uy  sun. 

Now  the  traveler  can  see  the  huge  fields, 
green  and  yellow  and  black,  and  as  the  plane 
dips  lower  he  notices  the  abandoned  sites 
of  the  tent  villages  that  housed  the  first 
settlers  a  decade  ago. 

These  are  the  "new  lands,"  the  pride  of 
Soviet  agriculture:  almost  100  million  acres 
of  Siberia  and  Kazakstan — an  area  as  big  as 
the  State  of  California — broken  to  the  plow 
in  massive  drive  to  make  the  U.S.S.R.  self- 
sufficient  in  wheat  and  to  free  more  htmild 
areas  for  production  of  feed  and  livestock. 

When  you  bump  down  onto  the  grass  air- 
strip here,  you  are  a  long  way  from  anywhere. 
The  members  of  Agriculture  Secretary  Orvllle 
Freeman's  party  were  the  first  Americans  in 
this  part  of  the  world  since  the  famine  relief 
teams  came  after  World  War  I. 

This  community  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  Adamovski  state  farm,  settled  in  1954 
as  one  of  the  first  "new  lands"  stations  and 
now,  a  decide  later,  one  of  Its  showpieces. 

As  with  everything  In  this  area,  you  have 
to  stavt  with  sheer  size.  Adamovski  wraps 
275,000  acres  into  a  single  unit — making  this 
one  farm  as  big  as  Steele  or  Plp>estone  County 
In  Minnesota,  with  an  area  equal  to  700 
good-sized  mldwestern  farms  rolled  Into  one. 

There  are  120,000  acres  planted  to  spring 
wheat.  Another  30,000  acres  are  in  other 
crops — corn  for  silage,  field  peas,  barley, 
millet,  and  a  small  amount  of  6ugart>eets. 
The  rest  of  the  farm  Is  still  in  grass,  though 
each  year  an  additional  6,000  to  7,500  acres 
has  been  going  uhder  the  plow. 

The  people  and  the  work  at  Adamovski  are 
organized  on  quasi-military  lines.  There  are 
five  divisions,  each  with  Its  own  leader; 
around  each  division  headquarters  are  clus- 
tered the  homes  of  farmers,  little  brick 
houses  along  a  dusty  street,  their  silhouettes 
providing  the  only  break  in  the  flatness  that 
seems  to  run  a  hundred  miles  to  the  horizon. 

There  are  SOO  full-time  workers  on  the 
farm,  with  another  600 — fanners*  wives  and 
people  from  the  cities  to  the  west — called  out 
In  the  harvest  season.  This  is,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  part  of  the  Soviet  farm  econ- 
omy, a  mechanized  operation:  12  machinery 
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brigades  on  the  farm  operate  260  tractors  and 
200  combines. 

The  visitor  senses  at  once  that  morale  Is 
high  among  the  men  who  came  out  tiere  to 
spend  that  first  Siberian  winter  in  tents,  and 
among  the  men  and  women  who  followed 
them  in  later  years.  There  is  an  air  of  chal- 
lenge— of  great  challenge — well  met. 

But  in  the  headquarters  offices  at  Adamov- 
ski and  at  the  similar  farms  that  stretch 
eastward  across  the  steppe  for  another  1,000 
miles,  there  are  problems  piling  up  that 
cannot  be  solved  by  morale. 

An  examination  of  these  problems  must 
be  prefaced  by  saying  that  the  new  lands 
program  has  been  a  success  in  Soviet  terms. 
It  has  been  expensive,  there  has  been  waste, 
there  have  been  bad  years — but  it  has  added 
40  million  acres  of  wheat  land  to  the  Soviet 
total,  and  the  new  lands  now  produce  close 
to  half  of  the  Soviet  Union's  annual  output 
of  close  to  2  billion  bushels  of  wheat. 

But  the  problems  are  piling  up  for  these 
latter-day  sodbusters. 

Some  of  them  are  traditional  and  climat- 
ic— shortage  of  rainfall,  the  beginnings  of  a 
dust  bowl,  steadily  declining  per-acre  yields, 
troubles  with  weeds,  trouble  with  soil  al- 
kalinity. Others  seem  pec\illar  to  the  Soviet 
system — adherence  to  questionable  cultiva- 
tion p»-actlces,  shortages  of  machines  and 
spare  parts,  breakdowns,  inability  to  get 
the  harvest  in. 

The  UJS.  experts  who  visited  Adamovski 
were  skeptical  of  the  Soviets'  deep-plowing 
techniques  and  of  what  appeared  to  be  need- 
lessly dense  seeding.  One  noted  after  a 
discussion  session  that  the  chief  agronomist 
of  the  farm  "never  heard  of  a  grain  drill." 

The  failure  to  fallow  the  wheat  land — 
it  is  left  fallow  no  more  than  1  year  out  of  7 
under  present  programing — also  raised  Amer- 
ican eyebrows.  In  a  similar  area  In  the 
United  States,  land  would  be  fallowed  every 
other  year.  Though  the  Soviets  argue  that 
differences  in  the  seasonal  pattern  of  pre- 
cipitation make  fallowing  Inefficient,  their 
techniques  are  at  least  controversial. 

In  the  machine  shop  at  Adamovski,  an 
American  specialist  asked  Andrei  Makarov, 
the  tall,  sunburned  chief  mechanic  of  the 
farm,  what  gave  him  the  most  trouble.  The 
answer  came  quickly:   "pistons." 

The  on-the-spot  statement  confirmed 
persistent  reports  that  Soviet  farms  have 
continuing  difficulties  with  tractor  engines; 
other  reports  make  it  equally  clear  that  a 
shortage  of  spare  parts  is  a  constant  head- 
ache. 

And  there  Isn't  enough  machinery  to  start 
with.  An  economist  at  Adamovski,  asked 
what  he  would  buy  if  he  had  $10,000  to  spend 
as  he  chose,  answered  at  once:  "harvesting 
machinery." 

The  biggest  problems,  however,  are  likely 
to  be  caused  by  weather,  particularly  if  the 
Soviets  continue  their  present  no-fallow 
practices  on  the  new  lands. 

Yields  have  fallen  off  steadily,  especially 
In  the  main  producing  area  of  Kazakhstan. 
This  year  there  have  also  been  dust  storms 
reported  in  the  east;  existence  of  this  prob- 
lem was  confirmed  when  a  special  conference 
on  soil  erosion  was  called  this  summer. 

Boll  alkalinity  is  proving  troublesome,  too, 
and  In  the  last  few  years  the  weed  problem 
has  become  a  major  one.  In  some  areas  of 
Kazakhstan,  the  1962  crop  came  out  of  the 
threshing  machines  with  as  much  as  16  per- 
cent wild  oats  content. 

In  time,  there  may  be  more  herbicides. 
so  that  Soviet  farmers  can  spray  the  crop 
after  emergence  as  Is  done  In  the  United 
States  when  weeds  become  troublesome.  In 
time,  too,  there  may  be  enough  machines, 
and  enough  sp>are  parts,  so  that  much  of 
the  present  harvest-time  trouble  can  be 
eliminated. 

But  one  thing  that  will  not  change  is  the 
climate.    Tlie  new  lands,  in  a  semiarid  sec- 


tion of  a  nation  where  rainfall  Is  more 
often  than  not  deficient,  will  always  be 
short  of  moisture,  and  this  will  always  limit 
yields — especially  when  land  is  not  regularly 
fallowed. 

There  was  a  hint,  in  Khrushchev's  talk 
with  Freeman,  that  he  is  thinking  about  re- 
turning some  new  lands  acreage  to  grass. 
Clearly  it  could  support  a  great  deal  more 
livestock  than  is  being  run  there  now — as 
much  as  five  times  as  many  cattle  at  Adam- 
ovski, in  the  view  of  the  visiting  Amerlctins. 

But  for  the  time  being,  it  appears  that  the 
Soviets  will  continue  to  push  wheat  produc- 
tion on  the  Siberian  steppes.  It  has  been, 
for  their  purposes,  a  successful  program,  and 
it  has  helped  them  dramatize  their  drive  to 
boost  farm  output. 

Whether  this  will  remain  a  stable  produc- 
ing area  depends  greatly  on  the  whims  of 
weather,  the  vagaries  of  Russian  farming 
doctrine  and  the  Improvement  of  farm  ma- 
chinery supply. 

Meanwhile,  Soviet  farm  planners  are  also 
struggling  to  improve  livestock  production — 
a  sector  in  which  they  have  ha!d  no  success 
to  match  the  new  lands  drive.  The  next 
article  In  this  series  will  examine  this 
problem. 


(From  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  Sept.  10, 
1963] 
A  Look  at  Russian  Acbicultuxx:   Red  Sys- 
tem  Is  Its  Own  Wosst  Enemt  in  Livx- 
STOCK  PmoDucnoN 

(By  Charles  W.  Bailey) 

(Note. — Four  years  ago,  billboards  ex- 
horted Russian  farmers  to  "overtake  and  sur- 
pass the  United  States"  in  production  ot 
livestock  products.  The  signs  are  no  longer 
there.) 

Kiiv.  VSJSS..— In  1955,  Premier  Nikita 
Khrushchev  ordered  a  massive  com  growing 
program  In  the  Soviet  Union  to  produce  more 
livestock  feed.  In  1963,  Khrushchev  Is  pro- 
claiming a  massive  fertilizer  program — ^to 
produce  more  livestock  feed. 

Four  years  ago,  the  Russian  countryside 
was  dotted  with  billboards  exhorting  farm- 
ers to  "overtake  and  surpass  the  United 
States"  In  production  of  meat,  milk,  and 
o<ther  livestock  {NXtducts.  This  yecu*.  the 
signs  are  no  longer  there. 

These  two  compcu'isons  offer  some  Insight 
into  the  livestock  situation  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  a  loc^  at  livestock  brings  the 
differences  between  American  and  Soviet 
agriculture  most  cleexly  into  Iocub,  for  It  is 
in  this  sector  that  Russian  farmers  lag 
farthest  behind  the  United  States. 

Indeed,  a  comparison  of  the  livestock  op- 
erations ot  the  two  countries  suggests  that 
in  this  sector  the  Communist  system  Itself 
may  be  the  major  bar  to  Soviet  hopes  of 
equaling  or  even  approaching  American 
performance. 

As  far  as  the  present  status  of  Russian 
livestock  Is  concerned,  observers  traveling 
with  Agriculture  Secretary  Orvllle  Freeman 
last  month  found  ample  evidence  erf  the  lag. 

Everywhere  the  cattle  were  dual-purpose 
animals,  used  for  both  milk  production  and 
beef.  Even  at  research  stations  there  was 
little  evidence  of  the  specialized  breeding 
that  has  long  been  commonplace  in  the 
United  States. 

The  result  is  that  neither  beef  nor  dairy 
production  fares  well.  At  one  leading  col- 
lective farm  here,  average  annual  milk  yield 
per  cow  was  listed  at  7,040  pounds — ^below 
the  average  for  all  VB.  cows  of  7300  pounds. 
And  at  the  Tereslno  livestock  research  sta- 
tion, a  first-line  breeding  farm,  average  pro- 
duction was  10,516  pounds — below  the  11,000- 
pound  average  few  U.S.  dairy  herd  improve- 
ment association  <x>wb,  and  far  below  the 
levels  attained  on  Oovamment  research  farms 
in  the  United  States. 

Similarly,  meat  is  erf  inferleir  quality  by 
U.S.  standards,  and  expensive  to  boot.    Beef 
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and  ve»J  U  prlc«d  at  $1  per  potind.  Includ- 
ing fat  and  bonea.  In  Kiev  marketa. 

Ruaalan  farma  are  atlll  flghUng  aerloua  dla- 
eaae  problema.  Hoof-and-mouth  dlaeaae  atlll 
exlaU;  and  at  one  collective  farm  near  Taah- 
Jtent.  the  dairy  herd  waa  badly  afflicted  with 
foot  rot — a  dlaabllng  boof  ailment  that  most 
of  the  vlaltors  had  not  seen  for  many  years 
m  the  United  States. 

Despite  the  alze  of  Soviet  dairy  herds, 
mechanization  la  still  In  a  relatively  prlmlUve 
stage.  OlDclals  In  Moscow  proudly  showed 
the  vlaltora  two  big  motor-driven  carousel 
milking  parlors — but  on  working  farms,  ma- 
chines elsewhere,  they  were  portable  units 
used  In  old  style  stanchion  bams. 

Labor  expenditures  In  livestock  production 
are  sUll  high.  At  the  Sovky  state  farm  out- 
side Kiev,  one  of  the  new  specialized  farms 
set  up  outside  big  cities  to  provide  milk,  one 
worker  waa  required  for  every  five  or  six 
animals.  In  the  United  States,  efficient 
dairy  farms  need  only  1  worker  for  every 
26  cows. 

Freeman's  party  visited  one  big  hog  farm 
near  Kiev  where  30,000  hogs  a  year  are  pro- 
duced in  a  modem,  mechanised  setup  that 
seemed  fully  up  to  good  U.S.  standards. 

In  the  Crimea,  the  Soviets  are  said  to  be 
establishing  "broiler  factories"  along  Ameri- 
can lines.  And  artificial  insemination,  xiaed 
In  the  United  States  primarily  for  dairy  cows 
only.  Is  being  applied  In  the  U.SJSH.  to  sheep 
and  hogs  as  well — a  development  that  the 
visiting  American  scientists  want  to  study 
further. 

The  Russians  are  making  strong  efforts  to 
boost  output  of  feed — the  critical  factor  In 
expanding  their  livestock  production  In 
terms  of  volume. 

Peed  supply  was  at  the  root  of  Khru- 
shchev's com  program:  It  was  a  big  factor  in 
the  new  lands  wheat  program,  since  this  re- 
leased acreage  in  the  humid  areas  for  feed 
production. 

The  marketing  and  distribution  system  for 
perishable  livestock  products  is  also  a  seri- 
ous problem.  There  is  little  refrigeration, 
inadequate  transport,  a  shortage  of  process- 
ing facilities.  Canned  goods  are  virtually  im- 
avallable  in  Moscow  groceries,  according  to 
visitors  who  checked  groceries  there. 

Such  a  catalog  of  problems  should  not 
be  read  as  an  Indication  that  the  basic  reason 
for  the  new  Soviet  cry  for  increasing  fertilizer 
production. 

But  after  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  exist- 
ing situation  and  the  proposed  plans  are 
weighed,  an  American  observer — even  after 
allowing  for  Inherent  political  bias— comes 
away  with  a  conviction  that  the  Commvmist 
system  is  pecxillarly  unsulted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  ample  supplies  of  high  quality,  rea- 
sonably priced  livestock  products. 

The  production  of  livestock — the  care  and 
feeding  of  animals — requires  a  higher  degree 
of  skills,  and  a  more  diverse  collection  of 
them,  than  the  production  of  field  crops. 

The  Soviets,  by  massive  applications  of 
manpower  and  technology,  have  been  able 
to  expand  their  cropland  and  thus  boost 
total  grain  output;  but  such  techniques  do 
not  seem  applicable  to  improvement  of  live- 
stock. 

There  Is  confirmation  for  such  a  Judg- 
ment in  the  fact  that  the  livestock  products 
of  the  "private  plots" — those  few  head  of 
livestock  fanners  are  allowed  to  raise  for 
themselves — are  acknowledged  by  Soviet  offi- 
cials to  be  superior  to  the  products  of  the 
state  operations. 

The  fact  that  consumers  are  willing  to  pay 
substantially  higher  prices  for  privately  pro- 
duced meat,  and  the  fact  that  privately  pro- 
duced meat  is  more  readily  available  in  mar- 
kets. Is  even  more  convincing  evidence. 

The  processing,  distribution  and  market- 
ing problems  of  livestock  products  point 
up  another  weakness  of  the  Commtmlst 
system. 

This  critical  segment  of  the  livestock  in- 
dustry   had   been    starved    by    the   Govern- 
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n»nt,  which  has  given  priority  to  Invest- 
ment In  other  sections  of  the  economy;  as 
a  result,  there  are  not  enough  railroad  cars 
ot  trucks,  not  enough  we  11 -located  and  mod- 
ern slaughtering  facilities,  almost  no  bulk 
r^rlgerated  space,  a  shortage  of  food  proc- 
essing machinery  and   facilities. 

This  shortfall  is,  in  effect,  a  planned 
otie — regardless  of  the  reasons,  which  may 
have  been  compelling — and  thus  directly  at- 
tributable to  the  system  of  total  state  man- 
agement of  the  economy.  In  another  system 
consumer  demand  would  have  forced  the 
diversion  of  at  least  some  resources  into 
development  oif  these  services  which  are 
vital  in  getting  meat  and  milk  from  farm  to 
city  dinner  table. 

Another  evidence  of  the  flaws  of  a  com- 
pletely planned  system  in  dealing  with  live- 
slock  was  the  increase  in  meat  and  milk 
prices  last  year.  Until  the  boost — which 
averaged  25  to  30  percent  at  the  grocery 
counter — state  and  collective  farms  were  los- 
ing money  on  livestock,  but  were  forced  to 
continue  such  uneconomic  production  un- 
der state-Imposed  directives. 

Under  a  different  economic  system,  this 
ptx}blem  would  have  been  self-correcting, 
ttirough  the  working  of  the  mftrket;  under 
tbe  Soviet  system,  it  persisted — and  thus 
held  down  production — \mtll  the  Govern - 
ment  conceded  the  power  of  "material  in- 
centives" and  boosted  prices. 

Before  this  was  done,  several  years  of 
potential  progress  were  lost. 

This  kind  of  Judgment  takes  the  observer 
afvay  from  the  wheat  field  and  the  b«u-nyard 
atid  into  the  realm  of  theory.  But  such  a 
progression  is  Inevitable,  for  theory  is  as 
itiportant  as  practice  in  both  the  successes 
a>id  failures  of  Soviet  agricultxrre. 

The  next  article  in  this  series  will  offer 
Btme  overall  conclusions  about  farming  in 
t\ie  Soviet  Union. 
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Look    at    Ritssian    AcRicTULTuaE:    Parm 

Problems  and  Potential  Are  as  Big  as  thi 

Sprawling  Nation 

(By  Charles  W.  Bailey) 
'  (NoTK. — Bainishchev    tells   Freeman.    "We 
are  fed  up  to  here  with  rockets.    We  are  going 
to  divert  this  money  to  agriculture.") 

Moscow.  U.S.SJl. — Six  thousand  miles  of 
travel  in  heat  and  baking  sun.  Visits  to  a 
dozen  huge  farms  and  an  equal  number  of 
e«cp>eriment  stations.  Countless  meetings 
With  officials  over  long  tables  in  stuffy  offices, 
aide  trips  to  crowded  markets  and  bustling 
tractor  plants  and  shiny  horticulture  ex- 
hibitions. 

These  are  physical  elements  of  an  'Jispec- 
t|on  tour  of  Soviet  agricultvu-e  in  the  sxirn- 
Jlfxer  of  1963. 

But  what  sticks  in  the  observer's  mind. 
fjrst  of  all.  are  people. 

I  There  is  the  aggressive  official  in  Moscow, 
denying  planning  failures:  "That  cannot 
happen  in  our  system.  We  have  experience 
With  a  planned  economy." 

And  there  is  another  official  at  the  same 
meeting,  a  tall,  moody,  handsome  man  who 
quietly  deflates  this  statement  with  one  short 
sentence:  "Oosplan  Is  not  God,  you  know." 

There  are  the  new  Soviets-^men  for  whom 
tihe  system  has  been  good;  the  provincial 
production  boss,  twice  decorated  as  a  hero 
<^t  Socialist  labor:  the  bright  young  tractor 
4river,  rewarded  by  having  his  picture  in  the 
ikational  agriculture  exhibit — and  by  ap- 
I^lntment  as  a  delegate  to  the  22d  Congress 
qf  the  Communist  Party. 

And  there  are.  everywhere  in  the  memory, 
What  might  be  called  the  old  Russians:  men 
qulldlng  homes  of  crude  lumber  or  adobe, 
Women  standing  In  shadeless  flelds  tending 
a  few  cows,  children  waiting  at  the  roadside 
io  watch  the  big  black  cars  speed  by. 
I  There  are  the  people  of  the  "new  lands." 
eiunburned,  hardhanded,  proud  as  they  show 
what  they  have  done  to  transform  the  end- 


less Siberian  steppes  into  millions  of  acres 
of  Wheatland. 

There  is  the  agriculture  minister  In  the 
Ukraine — Mark  Splvak,  old  Bolshevik,  mem- 
ber of  the  party  central  committee,  veteran 
survivor  of  Soviet  politics — flushing  with 
emotion  as  he  describes  his  boyhood  as  the 
child  of  a  poor  peasant  and  tells  how  the 
Communist  Party  helped  him  to  rtse  and 
prosper,  and  why  it  is  good  for  Russia. 

And  there  is  Splvak  again,  real  astonish- 
ment In  his  eyes  as  Orvllle  Freeman  explains 
that  he  became  Secretary  of  Agrlcultxire  in 
the  United  States  after  winning  three  elec- 
tions— and  losing  three  elections. 

This  traveler's  montage  of  faces  is  paral- 
leled by  a  similar  collection  of  conclusions — 
seemingly  random  and  subjective,  but  all 
supported  by  factual  evidence. 

The  potential  of  Russian  agriculture  Is 
rich — If  it  can  effectively  be  tapped.  In  this 
country,  encompassing  one-sixth  of  the 
earth's  land  area,  there  are  resources  to  pro- 
duce all  that  Is  needed,  and  more. 

The  Soviets  have  come  a  long  way  in  45 
years — through  chaos  and  bloodbaths. 
through  a  devastating  war  that  forced  them 
in  many  places  to  start  all  over  again — from 
the  primitive  agrlciilture  of  czarist  Russia. 

They  are  at  least  in  grain  and  other  fleld 
crops,  a  "going  concern."  Their  techniques 
may  seem  clumsy  to  Western  eyes,  but  the 
production  is  there,  and  it  will  increase.  It 
is  not  inconceivable  that  in  a  decade  they 
will  be  competing  with  us  in  world  export 
markets. 

Soviet  agricultiiral  research,  badly  crippled 
for  years  by  insistence  that  scientists  accept 
the  Lysenko  theory  of  inheritabillty  of  en- 
vironmentally Induced  characteristics,  is 
now  following  the  same  general  lines  as  our 
own — though  researchers  still  pay  lipservlce 
to  Lysenkolsm. 

The  willingness  of  Lenin  and  Stalin  to 
make  the  peasant  pay  the  price  of  national 
progress — by  starving  and  coercing  him  while 
they  built  Soviet  Industry — Is  brutally  clear. 

The  size  of  Soviet  farms  is  staggering.  So 
is  the  size  of  Soviet  farm  bureaucracy.  The 
conclusion  is  Inescapable  that  both  are  too 
large  for  efficient  operations. 

The  Communist  Party  has  not  been  able 
to  apply  Its  principles  and  its  machinery  to 
animal  husbandry,  or  to  such  specialized 
crops  as  fruits  and  vegetables,  with  any  de- 
gree of  success.  It  is  questionable  whether 
the  Conununlst  system  can  be  successfully 
applied  to  livestock  production. 

Even  in  the  production  of  grain  crops, 
where  the  system  can  be  made  to  work  if 
there  are  enough  machines  and  enough  cap- 
ital investment.  Communist  ideology  has 
proven  a  balky  engine — unless  it  is  lubri- 
cated with  capltaJist  "material  incentives." 

No  matter  what  Is  done  to  boost  produc- 
tion, consumers  will  not  receive  full  benefits 
from  it  until  the  Soviet  Government  greatly 
Increases  Its  Investments  and  effort  In  the 
farm-to-table  segment  of  agriculture — In 
transportation,  refrigeration,  processing, 
handling  and  marketing. 

As  of  now,  this  sector  Is  the  stepchild  of 
Soviet  agriculture. 

Further  progress  in  Soviet  agricultxire  de- 
pends on  the  willingness  of  Russian  leaders 
to  increase  the  amount  and  the  propxjrtion 
of  capital  Investment  going  Into  agriculture. 

While  past  gains  have  been  made  by  In- 
creasing acreage,  future  progress  will  de- 
pend on  increasing  yields — and  this  will  re- 
quire heavy  investment  in  fertilizer,  insecti- 
cides and  weed-control  chemicals,  as  well  as 
improved  seeds. 

Even  if  such  increases  in  Investment  are 
made — and  Premier  NlklU  Khrushchev  gives 
every  Indication  of  a  determination  to  make 
them — there  is  another  unknown  factor :  the 
ability  of  Soviet  farmers  to  absorb  new  tech- 
nology effectively. 

Soviet  agriculture  cannot  make  any  really 
spectacular  further  progress  unless  the  sys- 
tem   Is    modified.      This    conclusion    is    not 
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based  simply  on  any  refiexive  bias  against 
communism,  but  rather  on  past  perform- 
ance— and  on  the  admitted  fact  that  Soviet 
leaders  are  still  struggling  to  make  thels  po- 
litical and  economic  control  systems  for  ag- 
riculture workable. 

Finally,  there  Is  one  conclusion  that  could 
be  a  heartening  one  for  the  whole  world: 
There  Is  enough  work  for  the  Soviets  to  do 
on  their  own  farms  to  keep  them,  and  their 
national  resources,  occupied  for  decades. 

If  they  choose  to  look  Inward  Instead  of 
outward  for  new  frontiers  to  conquer,  the 
Russian  farmer  and  consumer,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  us.  will  be  the  better  for  it. 

Khrushchev  held  his  hand  up  under  his 
chin  as  he  told  Freeman,  "We  are  fed  up  to 
here  with  rockets — we  have  enough  rockets. 
•  •  •  We  are  going  to  divert  this  money  to 
agriculture."  Khrxishchev's  people,  no  less 
than  the  rest  of  us.  can  only  hope  he  means 
It. 


ROSH  HASHANAH  OREETINOS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  new  year  in  the  Jewish 
calendar,  I  would  like  at  this  time  to 
extend  to  the  Jewish  citizens  of  the 
world  my  sincere  wishes  for  a  prosperous 
year  ahead.  May  it  prove  to  be,  for 
them  and  for  all  mankind,  a  year  of 
genuine  peace,  security,  and  happiness. 
May  it  bring  new  hopes,  new  dreams,  and 
new  goals,  while  at  the  same  time  ful- 
filling the  hopes,  dreams,  and  goals  of 
yesteryear. 

Rosh  Hashanah — the  day  of  God's 
Judgment  of  the  world — is  also  a  day  on 
which  the  Jews  pray  not  only  for  them- 
selves, but  for  the  people  of  the  world 
at  large. 

In  response,  the  American  people  as 
a  whole  join  with  them  in  the  knowledge 
that  peace,  a  traditional  object  of  prayer 
on  this  occasion,  Is  no  longer  a  mere 
trinket  to  be  talked  about  and  played 
with,  in  the  political  sense.  Indeed,  it 
is  fast  winning  recognition  as  an  abso- 
lute necessity. 

Let  us  then  pray,  and  let  us  also  re- 
member that  out  of  the  strains  of  this 
era,  if  we  but  will  it  and  have  the  faith 
to  see  it  through,  we  can  achieve  even 
more  than  ever. 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  using  this  time/bf 
prayer  as  the  springboard  of  the  i^ispi- 
ration  we  need  to  go  forward,  thai  I  ex- 
tend to  American  Jewry  my  be^  wishes 
on  Rosh  Hashanah. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  BROADCASTS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  in  this  time  of  discussion,  de- 
bate, and  concern  over  the  civil  rights 
crisis,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  com- 
mend the  efforts  of  a  group  of  television 
and  radio  stations,  RKO  General  Broad- 
casting, to  add  to  public  enlightenment 
on  the  subject. 

RKO  General  Broadcasting,  a  national 
group  of  five  TV  and  seven  radio  sta- 
tions in  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Boston, 
Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Washington, 
DC,  and  Memphis,  has  developed,  and 
is  currently  broadcasting,  a  series  of 
statements  by  prominent  individuals  who 
present  their  ideas  on  how  the  civil  rights 
crisis  can  be  resolved  peacefully  and 
justly.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
give  widely  varying  viewpoints.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  report,  too,  that  the  Voice  of 


America  Is  broadcasting  these  messages 
around  the  world.  The  series  is  called 
"In  Search  of  a  Solution:  Civil  Rights." 
The  premise  of  the  series — a  continu- 
ing national  symposium — was  set  forth 
in  these  words  by  Hathaway  Watson, 
president  of  RKO  General  Broadcasting : 

We  consider  the  civil  rights  issue  the  most 
Important  on  the  domestic  scene  today.  It 
is  recognized  that  attitudes  on  this  question 
differ,  yet  we  believe  that  there  is  no  dis- 
agreement on  the  desirability  of  resolving  the 
crisis  without  violence  and  with  a  maximum 
of  fairness  to  all.  In  the  messages  recorded 
to  date  we  have  found,  as  we  expected,  a 
diversity  of  opinions,  which  we  welcome.  For 
It  is  our  hope  that  the  expressions  we  broad- 
cast will  not  only  constitute  a  significant 
national  and  local  consensxis,  but»that  they 
win  offer  original  and  constructive  ideas  for 
a  solution  of  this  problem. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  RKO  General 
Broadcasting,  in  developing  the  series, 
sent  invitations  to  an  extensive  list  of 
leaders  in  Government,  including  Sena- 
tors and  Governors  of  northern  and 
southern  States.  In  addition,  invitations 
were  sent  to  leaders  in  education,  reli- 
gion, business,  labor,  the  arts  and  the 
law,  and  to  the  heads  of  the  major  Negro 
organizations.  I  was  gratified  to  be  in- 
cluded among  those  invited  to  partici- 
pate. 

The  series  was  conceived  by,  and  Is 
under  the  supervision  of,  Martin  Weldon, 
director  of  public  affairs  for  RKO  Gen- 
eral Broadcasting;  and  Mr.  Weldon  has 
provided  me  with  a  set  of  the  statements 
so  far  recorded  and  now  in  process  of 
being  broadcast,  on  varying  schedules, 
on  the  RKO  General  Broadcasting  sta- 
tions: in  New  York,  WOR  AM/TM-TV; 
in  Los  Angeles,  KHJ  AM/FM-TV;  in  San 
Francisco,  KFRC  AM/FM;  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  WGMS  AU/TM;  in  Boston, 
WNAC  AM-TV,  WRKO  FM— the  Yan- 
kee Network;  in  Detroit- Windsor,  CKLW 
AM/FM-TV;  and  in  Memphis,  WHBQ 
AM-TV. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Con«:ress  of  the  United  States  these 
statements,  broadcast  by  RKO  General 
Broadcasting,  in  regard  to  solution  of 
this  urgent  national  problem. 

I  ask  luianimous  consent  that  these 
statements  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Fbancis  Cakdinal  Spellman,  Abchbibhop  or 
New   York 

The  inequities  inflicted  upon  the  Negroes 
in  America  have  been  a  festering  problem 
in  our  society  for  many  decades.  There  is 
simply  no  reason  why  the  color  of  a  man's 
skin  should  limit  his  opportunities  in  a  so- 
ciety that  boasts  of  freedom. 

Visiting  our  soldier-sons  all  over  the  world. 
I  have  seen  white  and  Negro  soldiers  serving 
our  country,  suffering  the  same  hardships 
and  confronting  the  same  hazards  of  war. 
Yet  contrary  to  every  Christian  principle 
and  in  deflance  of  the  glorious  American 
ideal  of  equal  justice  for  all,  some  of  those 
same  Americans  who  risked  their  lives  for 
you  and  for  me  are  denied  the  right  to  vote, 
the  right  to  receive  an  adequate  education, 
the  light  to  llVe  where  they  desire. 

They  are  denied  these  rights  for  only  one 
reason — the  color  of  their  skin.  It  is  lam- 
entable that  some  Americans  who  would 
die  together,  will  not  live  together.  This  is 
an  outrage  which  America  cannot  tolerate. 
Etoors  cannot  continue  to  close  in  the  faces 


of  Negroes  as  they  search  tor  Jobs,  as  they 
strive  for  membership  in  some  unions,  aa 
they  seek  the  chance  for  specialized  Job 
training.  Surely  the  spirit  of  Justice  and 
equality  which  lives  in  the  very  heart  of 
our  great  Nation  will  not  permit  these  in- 
equities to  continue. 

The  tradition  of  America  is  to  get  things 
done  promptly,  but  also  to  get  them  done 
peacefully.  That  is  the  American  way.  We 
must  accomplish  what  has  to  be  done  work- 
ing together,  as  one  people  with  a  common 
ideal,  calmly  but  with  determination  to  pro- 
gress and  to  succeed  in  making  our  Ideals 
a  reality. 

Da.  Dan  M.  Pottdi,  Exscutivk  Dirzctor  of 

THE    Peotkstant    COUNCIL    OF    Nrw    York 

Cttt 

The  solution  to  the  problems  of  integra- 
tion seems  to  me  to  be  In  the  realization  that 
In  this  20th-century  America  no  hximan  be- 
ing can  be  a  complete  person,  a  truly  fulfllled 
individual,  unless  his  circle  of  friends  and  as- 
sociates Includes  members  of  other  races,  re- 
ligions, and  cultures. 

When  the  world  Is  two-thirds  nonwhite, 
how  can  anyone  claim  to  be  a  complete  per- 
son when  he  doesn't  personally  know  some 
members  of  that  majority?  It's  simply  old- 
fashioned  to  be  restricted  to  our  "own  kind." 

We  may  have  to  walk  a  picket  line  at  first 
to  get  acquainted,  give  our  children  the  op- 
ix>rt\uilty  to  go  to  school  ^d  church  with 
members  of  other  races,  or  get  the  chance 
ourselves,  if  white,  to  work  with  Negroes  and 
Puerto  Rlcans  at  all  levels  in  our  company  <»• 
union.  You  can  come  even  closer  home  by 
becoming  a  foster  parent  for  a  Negro  child, 
one  of  those  hundred  orphans  just  waiting 
for  a  little  human  love,  a  family  for  their 
own. 

So  if  we  want  to  be  complete,  fulfllled  per- 
sons, we  mxist  wake  up  to  the  way  the  world 
Is  •  •  •  the  way  it's  always  been,  really,  ever 
since  God  created  of  one  blood  all  nations  to 
live  together  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I 
wonder  how  long  we  have  left  to  wake  up  to 
reality?  If  we  recognize  this  basic  truth  and 
act  accordingly,  our  social  tensions  will  soon 
pass,  and  we'll  all  be  healthier,  happier,  and 
more  mature  people. 

Da .  Judah  Cahit,  Rabbi,  Mxtsopolitan 
Stnaoogttx  of  New  Yokx 

The  long  hard  years  since  the  founding  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  culminated  in  the 
historic  1954  Supreme  Coxirt  decision  which 
removed  the  "separate  but  equal"  blot  from 
the  pages  of  American  history.  But  even 
more  important  it  also  vindicated  the  faith 
of  the  NAACP  in  the  strength  and  the  jus- 
tice of  American  democracy.  The  NAACP 
won  its  victory  not  on  the  barricades,  not 
in  street  brawls,  but  within  the  confines  of 
the  Judicial  process  which  Is  the  greatest 
safeguard  of  personal  freedom  in  American 
democracy. 

Today  our  civilization  and  o\ir  personal 
fortunes  of  free  men  are  mcare  dependent  on 
the  strength  of  law  and  order  than  ever  be- 
fore in  our  history.  The  time  has  come  for 
Increased  action  on  two  fronts.  First,  we 
must  continue,  within  the  framework  of  our 
legal  system,  to  give  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  not  only  equality  before  the 
law  but  the  right  to  utilize  his  talents  ahd 
abilities  in  every  area  of  life.  Second,  and  of 
equal  Impca-tance,  Negro  and  white  citizens 
alike  must  continue  to  be  unswerving  in 
their  devotion  to  democracy. 

We  have  reached  a  point  In  this  great 
American  revolution  when  the  tactics  used 
must  be  weighed  in  the  light  of  the  victory 
which  Is  inevitable.  We  must  be  sure  that 
the  lmp)atience  and  frustrations  which  still 
exist  are  not  used  to  destroy  the  very  things 
for  which  we  fight:  the  responsibilities  and 
privileges  of  democratic  living. 
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Rot  Wiuuws,  Exicxmvx  Ssckxtast  of  th« 
NAACP 

The  civil  rlghtB  crisis  can  be  and  will  be 
resolved  peaceably  and  Justly.  The  alterna- 
tive is  chaos,  revolution,  and  a  racist  dicta- 
torship. Fortunately,  our  governmental  sys- 
tem provides  the  means  by  which  this  crisis 
can  be  resolved. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  a  massive  effort  to 
secxu-e  enactment  of  the  President's  civil 
rights  bill.  Negroes  have  been  deprived  of 
rights  by  legislative  action.  Legislation  Is 
required  to  restore  those  rights  and  to  open 
up  new  vistas  to  Negro  citizenship. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  has  given  top  pri- 
ority to  enactment  of  a  pending  bill  provid- 
ing, among  other  Items,  equal  employment 
opportunity,  protection  of  the  right  to  vote, 
acceleration  of  school  desegregation,  and 
eqxial  access  to  public  accommodations.  To 
fall  to  pass  such  a  law  is  to  Invite  Intensified 
tvirbulence  In  Main  Street,  n.S-A. 

Court  action,  like  legislation,  has  proved 
helpful  In  leveling  racial  barriers.  The  UJS. 
Supreme  Court  decision  of  1954  In  the  school 
cases  demolished  the  constitutional  basis  of 
racial  segregation.  Political  action  has  also 
been  productive  of  certain  gains  In  civil 
rlghU.  . 

Revival  of  the  American  tradition  of  seek- 
ing redress  of  grievances  through  public 
demonstrations  has  focused  International  at- 
tention on  the  evils  of  segregation  and  has 
helped  to  break  down  some  racial  barriers. 

The  NAACP  has  utilized  all  of  these  means 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  In  the  firm  con- 
viction that  through  them  civil  rights  will 
be  peaceably  attained. 


SxNAToK  Hakkison  A.  WnxiAMS,  Jb.,  ot  Nrw 
Jexsxt 

Americans  have  talked  for  many,  many 
years  about  full  equality  for  all  citizens. 
This  year,  a  full  century  after  the  signing 
of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  we  cer- 
tainly should  realize  that  good  Intentions 
are  not  enough.    Now  we  must  act. 

Congress  has  before  It  a  legislative  pack- 
age sent  to  It  by  the  President.  We  should 
get  to  work  on  this  bill  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date.  It  not  only  would  end  obvious 
Injustices,  such  as  the  denial  of  public  ac- 
commodations on  the  basis  of  race.  It  would 
also  get  at  the  economic  Injustices  facing 
Negroes. 

Vocational  training  for  Job  opportunities 
may  sound  like  the  long  way  around  to  racial 
equality.  But  I  think  that  the  President's 
call  for  great  Increases  In  this  program  Is 
a  very  necessary  part  of  our  all-out  attack 
on  discrimination. 

Sven  If  we  In  Congress  do  our  Job  promptly, 
much  more  must  still  be  done  In  every  com- 
munity, by  every  citizen.  In  my  home  State 
of  New  Jersey,  many  Individuals  are  now  at 
work  finding  their  own  local  answers  to  such 
questions  as  unequal  opportunity  for  edu- 
cation. The  going  is  not  easy.  Oood  will 
is  not  enough.  Much  patience  and  skill  are 
going  into  the  effort,  too.  But  these  Amer- 
icans have  discovered  that  true  equality  will 
require  involvement  by  every  thoughtful 
citizen.    And  I  am  sure  that  Includes  you. 

Skmatob  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs,  or  Nrw  Yobk 

That  the  clvU  rights  struggle  Is  the  gravest 
emergency  facing  our  coiintry  on  an  almost 
continuous  basis  right  now  everybody  agrees. 

I  think  everybody  could  agree,  too,  that 
the  executive  department — whatever  may 
have  been  Its  fallings — has  done  a  great  deal 
In  the  civil  rights  field.  I've  pointed  out 
many  of  Its  InsuiDclencles  but  It's  done  a 
lot  In  suits  and  In  the  willingness  to  send 
troops,  if  need  be.  Into  areas  like  Mississippi 
and  Federal  marshals,  etc. 

Certainly  our  courts  have  done  their  fvill 
part  In  charting  what  ought  to  be  Justice 


to  American  Negroes — beginning,  of  course, 
with  the  famous  1954  school  desegregation 
decision.  Where  we  have  had  the  lag  has 
belen  in  the  Congress  and  that's  where  the 
battle  is  being  fought  now.  I  think  the 
demonstrations  which  we  have  seen  have  on 
thie  whole  been  peaceful,  though  there  have 
b^n  Incidents  of  violence — I  think  there's 
been  more  violence  to  prevent  the  demon- 
strations— by  racists  and  by  misguided  police 
departments,  working  under  statutes  which 
hive  no  business  being  on  the  statute  books 
ofl^any  State  or  any  municipality.  The  vlo- 
lejice  has  been  used  more  to  repress  the 
d^onstratlons  than  by  the  Negro  demon- 
strators themselves.  But  nonetheless,  there 
h$s  been  some  violence.  On  the  whole,  how- 
e\|er.  the  movement  has  been  relatively 
peaceful  and  I  think  It  has  this  great  dls- 
tliictlon,  and  I  think  it's  been  so  effective 
for  that  reason. 

Now  no  one  wants  to  prevent  our  citizens 
frfem  voicing  their  proper  grievances  and 
pflotests.  What  we  want  to  do  Is  to  give 
those  grievances  and  protests  a  sense  of  Jus- 
tice, a  sense  of  being  redressed,  and  that's 
w^ere  the  Congress  comes  In.  And  that's 
why  what  happens  In  the  Congress  Is  the 
mjost  Important  In  getting  civil  rights  legls- 
lajfclon  now;  and  the  most  Important  vote  to 
be  taken  In  the  Congress  on  civil  rights  will 
be  the  vote  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States — which  must  be  two-thirds,  67  out  of 
1(^  Senators — to  close  off  debate  and  thereby 
eijd  the  southern  filibuster  against  civil 
rlthts  legislation  which  is  Inevitable  and 
which  has  traditionally  killed  it  off  In  the 
senate  when  It  became  really  meaningful. 
wie  have  had  civil  rights  laws  In  1957  and 
i960.  They  were  all  right,  but  they  didn't 
flU  the  bill,  as  we  can  see  from  the  present 
situation.  When  such  legislation  threatens 
tc|  fill  the  bill,  that's  when  the  southerners 
f€(el  a  call  to  arms  and  when  they  really  fight. 
I  believe  that  the  President's  civil  rights 
p^kage  Is  an  excellent  beginning.  The 
pickage.  as  you  know,  would  give  the  Gov- 
eijnment  the  right  to  bring  a  civil  suit  to 
enforce  a  citizen's  right  to  attend  a  non- 
segregated  public  school.  It  would  extend 
the  life  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission 
f0r  4  years.  Very  Importantly,  it  would 
htlp  us  with  the  voting  right;  and  finally. 
iti  would  Include  the  much-controverted 
piiblic  accommodations  section,  which 
wtould  give  people — especially  Negroes — the 
right  to  free  access  to  hotels,  motels,  restau- 
rants, and  places  of  amusement  which  do 
a  I  substantial  business  In  Interstate  com- 
merce. 

j  I  don't  think  that's  enough.  I  think  what 
h^  to  be  added  is  the  general  power  of  the 
Ajttorney  General  to  seek  Injunctions  In  all 
cises  Involving  the  civil  rights  of  Americans; 
apd  that,  for  example.  Involves  cases  in  the 
a^lmlnistration  of  Justice — the  so-called  po- 
lite brutality  cases  and  cases  in  which  an 
effort  has  been  made  by  police  departments 
ukder  Illegal,  unconstitutional  statutes  to 
suppress  the  rights  of  Negroes  to  peaceably 
assemble  and  seek  the  redress  of  their  grlev- 
ahces.  I  think  we  need  an  FEPC  (Pair  Em- 
ployment Practices  Conunlsslon ) ,  as  the 
dfenlal  of  opportunity  for  a  Job  Is  one  of  the 
niost  Important  rights  which  is  often  denied 
tc  Negroes  in  this  country — including  the 
right  of  serving  as  an  apprentice. 
^  I  think  we've  got  to  make  it  mandatory 
ttat  the  President  shall  cut  off  any  Federal 
funds  to  any  State  program  in  which  racial 
discrimination  occurs.  And  let  us  under- 
stand that  this  now  occiirs  In  hospitals,  that 
it  occurs  In  employment,  that  it  occurs  in 
}uslng,  that  It  occurs  In  respect  of  the 
sarest  equal  opportunitlqp  to  which  a  Negro 
it  entitled. 

I  would  also  extend  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
E^lsslon  permanently. 

This  package  of  laws  In  my  opinion  Is  the 
c^lnlmum  necessary.  It  would  enable  the 
I(  egro  to  move  his  protests  against  Inequality 


from  the  streets  into  the  court,  and  that  Is 
what  we  want.  That  Is  the  function  of  law. 
It  Is  very,  very  Important  that  all  of  us 
realize  that  this  Is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
toughest  fights  of  the  age — that  every  Sen- 
ator and  every  Congressman  needs  the  sup- 
port of  every  articulate  American  who  at 
last  feel  the  stirrings  of  conscience  that  there 
must  be  Justice  to  our  Negro  citizens.  Justice 
which  can  no  longer  be  denied. 
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Senatob  Thomas  J.   Dodd,  or  Conkecticut 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  national 
crisis  over  the  long-smoldering  question  of 
civil  rights  which  has  suddenly  ignited  and 
burst  Into  flames  In  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. How  can  we  resolve  this  crisis  peace- 
fully and  Justly?  I  believe  we  can  do  this 
only  by  removing  the  Injustices  against 
which  our  Negro  citizens  so  properly  pro- 
test. And  the  way  to  remove  these  Injus- 
tices, all  else  having  failed  for  so  long  a 
period  of  time.  Is  for  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  which  will  make  the  protections 
set  forth  In  the  Constitution  a  reality  for 
every  American. 

We  need  not  pioneer  In  the  establishment 
of  new  rights  or  privileges.  The  Constitu- 
tion has  done  that  for  us.  We  need  only  to 
pass  legislation  that  will  put  the  Constitu- 
tion Into  effect  for  millions  of  our  fellow 
citizens.  And  when  we  do  this,  the  crisis 
will  pass,  the  riots  and  demonstrations  will 
cease,  because  Justice  will  have  been  done. 

Millions  of  Negroes  are  today  being  denied 
the  right  to  vote,  despite  the  express  provi- 
sion In  the  Constitution  that  no  citizen  be 
denied  the  right  to  vote  because  of  his  race. 
I  and  many  others  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  correct  this  dreadful  situation  by 
requiring  that  all  local  voting  officials  live 
up  to  the  Constitution,  and  I  believe  we  will 
succeed  this  year. 

Millions  of  Negro  children  are  presently 
denied  the  right  to  attend  public  schools  on 
the  basis  of  equality  with  white  children. 
Almost  ten  years  ago  this  business  of  segre- 
gated schools  was  stricken  down  by  the 
Supreme  Coiu-t  as  unconstitutional.  Since 
then,  progress  in  desegregation  'has  been 
painfully  slow  and  completely  nonexistent 
In  some  areas.  Again,  the  solution  clearly 
lies  in  legislation  which  will  bring  the  full 
power  and  prestige  of  the  U.S.  Government 
into  the  struggle  to  end  this  form  of 
discrimination. 

Another  odious  form  of  discrimination  Is 
the  refusal  to  serve  Negroes  by  restaurants, 
hotels,  theaters,  and  other  places  of  public 
business.  I  think  you  will  all  agree  that  to 
have  Amerlcatns  being  refused  service  In 
places  of  public  business  solely  because  of 
their  race  Is  morally  wrong  smd  legally  un- 
tenable. That  Is  why  those  of  us  In  Congress 
who  oppose  discrimination  in  all  of  its  forms 
are  moving  to  end  this  abuse. 

It  would  have  been  better,  of  course,  had 
the  problem  of  racial  discrimination  been 
worked  out  In  the  hearts  tmd  minds  of  the 
American  people.  In  their  homes,  their 
churches,  their  schools,  and  their  com- 
munities. 

But  100  years  have  passed  since  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  and  these  prob- 
lems have  not  been  worked  out.  The  pre- 
cious rights  of  Americans  can  no  longer  be 
trampled  upon  without  grave  damage  to  our 
Nation  and  to  the  integrity  of  our  national 
purpose.  That  is  why  the  President's  civil 
rights  program  must  be  enacted.  The  time 
has  come  for  America  to  fulfill  her  promises. 


Sbnatob  Allan  J.  Ellender,  or  Louisiana 
I  have  been  asked  to  comment  briefly  on 
methods  for  resolving  the  so-called  dvll 
rights  crisis.  Let  me  say  that  the  Issue  Is 
Impregnated  and  embalmed  In  politics;  It 
always  has  been,  and  no  doubt  always  will 
be.  Following  Reconstruction,  It  became 
good    politics    to   persecute   the   South.     As 


Negroes  migrated  to  the  North,  mlncM-ltles 
soon  learned  the  value  of  bloc  voting,  and 
politicians  became  dependent  on  their  sup- 
port. As  a  result,  legislation  which  Is 
neither  needed,  desired,  nor  constitutional 
Is  introduced  and  pushed  In  the  Congress. 

I  refxise  to  admit  that  the  Nation  is  fac- 
ing a  crisis  today.  Additional  legislation 
will  merely  serve  to  generate  more  hate  be- 
tween the  whites  and  blacks.  Current  events 
have  been  contrived  by  a  few  misguided 
leaders.  The  means  of  dealing  with  the  sit- 
uation can  also  be  contrived  by  men  of  pa- 
tience, understanding,  and  good  will. 

Toward  this  end.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
administration  refrain  from  giving  Its  sup- 
port to  the  demonstrations  which  have  oc- 
curred all  over  the  Nation,  and  speak  out 
strongly  In  favor  of  maintaining  law  and 
order. 

Second.  Instead  of  concentrating  their 
efforts  In  breaking  down  local  law  and  cus- 
tom, the  Negro  leadership  should  be  en- 
couraged to  prepare  their  followers  to  assume 
the  responsibility  which  is  borne  by  good 
cltl»ens  ever3rwhere.  We  hear  much  about 
civil  rights,  but  little  about  civil  resp>onsl- 
blllty.  Negroes  will  share  In  the  fruits  of 
ovir  economy  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  willing  to  prepare  themselves  to  under- 
take the  task  ahead. 


Senator  Cldtord  P.  Case,  of  New  Jersey 

Federal  action  on  civil  rights  is  impera- 
tive. For  one  thing  we  should  pass  a  public 
accommodations  law.  Nothing  so  affronts 
and  strikes  at  human  dignity  as  the  refusal 
of  services  extensively  held  out  to  the  general 
public.  The  concept  of  a  public  accomoda- 
tions law  Is  not  new.  It's  as  old  as  the  com- 
mon law  of  England.  It's  as  old  as  the 
Bible.  It's  already  the  law  In  more  than  half 
our  States.  And  this  Is  only  one  of  several 
measures  which  Congress  must  enact.  More 
effective  authority  for  the  Attorney  General 
to  protect  all  citizens  In  the  exercise  of  their 
constitutional  rights,  the  outlawing  of  dis- 
crimination In  employment,  the  denial  of 
Federal  funds  for  programs  such  as  worker 
training  when  they  are  operated  on  a  segre- 
gated basis.  These,  to  me.  are  essential  parts 
of  meaningful  civil  rights  legislation,  and 
much  more  Is  also  needed.  Legislation  alone, 
of  course,  won't  solve  the  problem;  but  it  Is 
the  necessary  underpinning  for  the  really 
great  effort  that  we  must  make  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  at  all  levels  of  society.  In  the 
last  few  years  the  gap  between  the  living 
standards  of  whites  and  nonwhites  has  been 
growing.  This  Is  a  reversal  of  the  trend  dur- 
ing the  war  and  postwar  period,  and  It's 
fraught  with  danger.  Unemployment  at  a 
rate  far  higher  than  among  whites.  Less 
schooling,  less  Income,  shorter  life  expect- 
ancy. These  are  the  unhappy  facts  of  life  for 
nonwhlte  citizens.  We  mvist  act  to  close  this 
gap  or  the  standard  for  all  Is  threatened. 
CXir  nonwhlte  citizens  represent  a  source  this 
country  has  hardly  begun  to  tap.  They  can 
and  they  want  to  contribute  to  building  a 
stronger  economy,  a  better  society  for  all.  We 
must  meet  the  challenge  that  now  confronts 
the  country,  not  grudgingly,  but  affirmatively 
and  resolutely.  It's  an  opjxjrtunlty  to  free 
In  the  txue  sense  not  only  our  fellow  citizens 
but  ourselves  from  the  burden  of  a  con- 
science too  long  uneasy  with  the  knowledge 
of  injustice  too  long  condoned  and  wrongs 
too  long  unchecked. 

Mr.  Htman  H.  Bookbinder,  Director  or 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  Foundation 

Eleanor  Roosevelt  once  asked:  "Where, 
after  all,  do  universal  human  rights  beg^n?" 
and  answered  it  thus:  "In  small  places,  close 
to  home — so  close  and  so  small  that  they 
cannot  be  seen  on  any  map  of  the  world." 
The  present  civil  rights  crisis  can  be  resolved 
peacefully  and  Justly  only  if  each  of  us,  as 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  asked,  makes  It  a  matter  of 
our  own  personal  and  local  concern. 


It  Is  a  sad  fact  of  life,  however,  that  few 
of  us  know  Just  how  to  cope  with  the  human 
rights  crisis  through  which  we  are  now 
going.  If  all  of  the  tensions  and  sacrifices 
of  the  present  revolution  are  not  to  be 
wasted,  we  must  quickly  develop  the  know- 
how,  the  skills,  the  special  understanding 
which  win  bring  lasting  and  meaningful  re- 
sults. In  every  local  chamber  of  commerce, 
there  Is  urgent  need  now  for  qualified,  sym- 
pathetic, knowledgeable  people.  How  do  we 
motivate  and  train  Negro  workers  for  skilled 
Jobs?  How  do  we  prepare  the  community 
for  open  occupancy?  How  do  we  achieve 
Integrated  schooling  In  a  de  facto  segregated 
community? 

These  are  the  kinds  of  questions  which 
cannot  be  fully  answered  on  the  picket  line 
or  the  protest  march — important  as  this  di- 
rect action  may  be  to  get  basic  concessions. 
But  for  real,  lasting  gains  we  must  develop 
people  with  skills  In  a  variety  of  fields — 
education,  psychology,  sociology,  human 
relations. 

The  foundation,  created  to  carry  on  In 
Eleanor  Roosevelt's  tradition,  will  do  what 
it  can  to  develop  skilled,  knowledgeable  lead- 
ership to  help  us  through  this  difficult  crisis 
and  to  assure  permanent  victory. 


Senatob    Philip  A.   Habt,    of  Michigan 

What  should  be  done  to  resolve  the  civil 
rights  crisis?  The  most  effective  answer,  of 
course,  would  be  to  change  the  minds  and 
the  hearts  of  men  so  that  the  Negro  is  simply 
treated  like  everyone  else.  Because  that, 
basically,  Is  what  this  struggle  for  equal  op- 
portvmlty  Is  all  about. 

When  a  Negro  approaches  a  school  super- 
intendent, a  voting  registrar,  an  employer, 
a  restaurant  owner  or  an  Innkeeper,  be 
doesn't  want  to  be  Judged  while  he  Is  still 
50  feet  away. 

That's  why  the  civil  rights  legislation  now 
before  Congress — legislation  In  the  fields  of 
public  accommodations,  fair  employment 
practices,  voting  rights,  and  school  desegre- 
gation— Is  so  Important. 

Will  It  change  the  minds  and  the  hearts 
of  men?  In  itself,  of  course  not.  These  laws 
have  been  on  the  books  for  years  In  Mich- 
igan and  other  Northern  States  where  dis- 
crimination certainly  has  not  totally  dis- 
appeared. 

But  they  do  have  these  effects:  they  open 
the  doors  to  swifter  progress. 

Men  find  they  can  work  together  on  an 
equal  basis  without  disrespect.  They  find 
that  schools  can  be  integrated  without  a 
breakdown  of  educational  standards,  they 
find  they  can  share  a  pleasant  restaurant 
dining  room  without  discomfort,  they  And 
they  can  go  to  a  polling  place  together  and 
share  a  common  political  purpose.  They  can 
find.  In  short,  that  It  Is  possible  to  be  de- 
cent to  each  other. 

I  am  convinced  that  once  we  have  estab- 
lished equal  opportunities  In  these  fields — 
education,  voting  rights,  public  accommoda- 
tions, housing,  and  employment — the  fear 
and  distrust  that  breeds  discrimination  will 
begin  to  drain  away. 

So  certainly,  these  civil  rights  bills  are 
not  ends  In  themselves.  They  are  simply  an 
essential  first  step  toward  the  final  solution 
I  mentioned  earlier:  changing  the  hearts 
and  the  minds  of  men. 

Senator  Patbick  V.  McNamaba,  or  Micrigan 
Within  a  few  weeks  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  come  to  grips  with  the 
overriding,  political,  and  moral  Issue  of  our 
time:  the  drive  of  the  Negro  American,  for 
the  equal  rights  promised  all  Americans 
under  our  Constitution. 

Many  people  are  wondering  whether  this 
civil  rights  crisis,  coming  a  hundred  years 
after  the  Civil  War.  can  be  solved  peacefully 
and  with  Jxistlce.  Now  in  connection  with 
the  civil  rights  crisis  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  rules  and  regulations.   Supreme 


Court  rulings.  Presidential  orders.  Attorneys 
General's  rulings,  and  Agency  regulations. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  what  we  have  over- 
looked Is  the  most  Important  rule  of  all, 
governing  human  conduct.  That  Is  the 
golden  rule.  When  it  gets  down  to  the  basic 
Issues  that's  what  the  civil  rights  fight  Is 
all  about.  Are  we  going  to  do  unto  others 
as  we  would  have  them  do  unto  us?  I  be- 
lieve that  we  can  and  that  we  must  apply 
this  Golden  Rule  of  conduct  to  those  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  are  seeking  the  equality 
promised  them  under  the  Constitution  but 
denied  them  In  practice.  The  civil  rights 
program  of  President  Kennedy  and  other 
legislation  before  the  Congress  would  be 
Implemented  by  the  Golden  Rvile.  I  am 
particularly  Impressed  with  the  emphasis 
the  President's  program  places  on  educa- 
tion, Job  opportunities,  and  voting  rights, 
because  I  bielleve  these  Issues  are  the  key- 
stones to  our  civil  rights  structure.  And  I 
believe  further  that  they  can  be  enacted 
into  law  and  thus  become  a  Just  solution  to 
the  civil  rights  crisis  that  now  confronts 
us. 

Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  or 
New  York 

I  appreciate  greatly  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss the  civil  rights  crisis  and  the  peaceful 
and  Just  solutions  that  every  American 
wants  to  find. 

I  think  we  otight  to  start  out  by  making  It 
clear  that  this  Isn't  a  crisis  that  relates  to 
today  or  this  jrear  alone.  This  Is  a  crisis 
that  has  been  going  on  for  a  hundred  years  In 
o\ir  country.  It  relates  basically  to  our 
spiritual  heritage  of  the  worth  and  dignity 
of  every  Individual  and  his  freedom  of  op- 
portunity, his  equality  of  opportunity,  his 
rights  as  an  American  citizen.  As  long  as 
those  rights  are  not  realized  by  all  Americans, 
as  long  as  there  are  hurdles  and  barriers 
which  prevent  Individuals  in  this  country, 
for  no  cause  of  their  own,  from  having  that 
opportunity  of  equality,  then  this  crisis  will 
continue. 

Now  we  go  to  the  question  of  the  solutions. 
Having  worked  all  my  life  to  try  to  further 
the  cause  of  equality,  it  seems  to  me  that  one 
can  break  his  down  very  simply  into  various 
facets. 

First  there  is  the  question  of  the  law,  the 
law  of  our  land,  whether  It  Is  a  State  law 
or  national  law.  I  think  that  we  have  to — 
and  as  Governor  of  one  of  the  50  States  I 
have  worked  very  hard  to — bar,  by  legal 
means.  In  statutes  of  the  law  passed  by  the 
legislature,  all  forms  of  discrimination.  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  even  before  my  time 
New  York  State  has  been  a  pioneer  In  writing 
civil  rights  legislation.  And  at  this  last 
session  In  January,  February,  and  March  of 
this  year,  we  completed  In  New  York  State 
the  final  measures  necessary  to  legally  bar 
discrimination  and  the  measures  necessary 
to  give  the  executive  branch  the  power  to 
enforce  those  measures. 

It  seems  to  me  that  both  nationally  an0 
statewide  this  is  something  that  has  to  be 
done  If  we  are  going  to  make  a  reality  of  this 
American  dream  for  all  people.  However, 
that  doesn't  mean.  In  and  of  Itself,  that  one 
has  accomplished  the  end  result  by  simply 
p«tsBing  legislation.  That  simply  sets  the 
legal  and  moral  climate,  although  the  moral 
climate  Is  set  by  our  belief  in  our  heritage 
and  faith  in  the  Judeo-Christlan  philosophy. 

There  are  really  two  major  areas  that  one 
can  break  this  down  In  certain  parts  oi  the 
country  where  the  law  has  not  been  written 
that  bars  discrimination.  There  we  have 
the  a^iratlons  of  minority  groups  who  seek 
to  achieve  equality  ot  access  and  rights, 
whether  It  is  in  employment,  whether  it  is 
access  to  places  of  public  accommodation  or 
private  accommodation,  whatever  it  may  be. 
So  that  in  those  areas  where  this  has  not 
been  achieved,  the  goals  are  Immediate  for 
the  minority  groups.  They  want  to  get  legal 
right  to  access. 
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This.  In  my  opinion,  we,  as  American*, 
In  oonaonance  wlUi  our  heritage,  must  do. 

In  are**  like  New  York  State,  where  this 
action  haa  been  taken  legally,  everybody,  re- 
gardless oC  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin,  has  access. 

But  the  big  problem  in  our  area  here  is  c^- 
portunity  for  employment.  This  has  two 
facets — one,  the  need  foe  a  full  employment 
economy.  This  la  true  for  the  entire  Na- 
tion. As  long  as  there  are  men  and  women 
who  want  to  work  who  cannot  find  Jobs,  we 
will  not  have  a  full  employment  economy. 
And  as  long  as  there  are  prejudices,  then 
those  in  minority  groups  will  And  it  even 
more  difflcult. 

In  the  United  States  today  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  among  Negroes,  for  instance,  is 
twice  as  high  as  it  is  among  whites.  There- 
fore we  have  to  go  right  to  the  hesnt  of  this 
question  on  employment,  both  in  incre«ksing 
and  accelerating  employment  opportunities 
through  an  expansion  of  our  economy  and 
the  rate  of  growth,  and  to  eliminate  these 
prejudices  which  exist.  To  do  that  we've 
got  to  go  right  back  to  the  basic  area  of 
training — education  in  o\ir  schools.  With- 
out education  today,  the  opportunities  of 
employment  are  autanaatically  limited. 
Then  there  Is  the  question  of  training — the 
question  o€  apprenticeship,  tree  access  to 
aj^xrenticeship  and  admission  to  unions  to 
remove  vestiges  of  discrimination  there. 
Then  there  Is  the  vestige  of  discrimination 
in  employment.    That  must  be  eliminated. 

This  can  be  done  in  a  positive  way  by  em- 
p>loyers  who  seek  to  Qnd  the  individuals  to 
whom  they  can  give  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment. 

Only  if  we  are  consciously  aware,  as  a  na- 
tion— as.  in  my  opinion,  we  are  today  as 
never  before — that  our  vaoral  responsibility 
and  our  legal  responsibility  Is  to  Lnsiire  eqiial 
opportunity,  can  we  realize  this  goal.  And 
we  have  got  to  take  positive  steps,  conscien- 
tiously, as  Americans,  In  every  phase  of  our 
life — and  particularly  in  employment — to  re- 
move these  barriers  In  every  step  of  the  way 
through  apprenticeship,  through  education, 
through  training,  through  iinion  member- 
ahlp.  through  employment,  and  through  ad- 
vancement. Thrciigh  this  opportunity,  given 
to  all,  we  can  see  the  American  dream  be- 
come a  reality  for  all  Americans. 

Gov.  OxoEGX  Waixacz,  of  Alabama 
The  so-called  civil  rights  matter  that  has 
been  bandied  around  by  politicians  (and  It 
has  been  a  political  Issue)  has  of  course,  In 
my  Judgment  not  helped  the  Negro  citizens 
in  this  country  at  all.  In  fact.  It  has  worked 
against  their  Interests,  and  this,  of  course, 
I  regret. 

I,  as  GoTemor,  am  very  sad  to  know  and 
see  the  demonstrations  that  we  have  In  the 
streets,  the  danger  that  has  been  brought  to 
the  llTSS  of  the  citizens  of  those  respected 
cities  where  the  demonstrations  occur.  In 
my  Judgment,  this  Is  not  In  the  Interest  of 
anyone.  Politicians  have  so  long  misused  the 
Negro  citizen  of  this  country  by  Inviting  him, 
for  instance,  to  come  to  the  largest  cities  of 
the  United  States  above  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
Line,  telUng  him  it  was  the  land  of  milk 
and  honey,  and  when  he  arrived  there  he 
found  unemployment  and  he  is  living 
■tacked  upon  one  another  and  he  doesn't 
tike  It.  And  I  think  the  politicians  In  those 
various  dtles  and  States  who  have  misled 
him  ought  to  be  defeated  themselves  for 
ofQce.  And  they  ought  to  approach  this  mat- 
ter In  a  practical,  sane,  commonsense  plan 
and  leave  the  politics  out  of  It.  I've  heard 
so  many  poUtlcUns  say  that  I  mxist  speak  In 
this  way  because  I  have  so  many  people  who 
believe  in  this  who  voted  In  my  area,  but  I 
don't  believe  In  It.  There  has  been  so  much 
hypocrisy  In  It.  We  people  here  In  Alabama 
have  not  been  hypocritical  In  the  matter,  we 
have  practiced  one  system  and  practice  the 
same  system.    We  preached  and  practiced  the 


same  system;  that  has  not  been  the  case  In 
m»ny  parts  of  the  United  States.  I  feel  that 
the  solution  to  the  problem  Is  a  matter  of 
ejq;>anded  economy,  a  matter  of  educational 
approach,  and  that  we  are  doing  in  this 
Sl^te. 

IWe're      providing      more      trade -training 
facilities  for  Negro  and  white  studenu  and 
providing  additional  funds  for  education  at 
a4  levels  for  all  races.    We  feel  that  this  in 
It^lf  is  the  answer  to  these  problems.    I  have 
iveled  all  over  this  country  and  I  have  been 
Iklng  to  Industries  who  are  going  to  expand 
the  Southland  and  we  have   announced 
)und  $225  million  worth  of  new  industries 
Alabama  in  the  la.st  6  months.     Hundreds 
Id  thousands  of  Negro  and  white  citizens 
this  State  will  find  industrial  Job  employ- 
»nt  as  a  result  of  these  efforts  on  the  part 
myself  as  Governor  of  Alabama  and  other 
_^clals  in  this  SUte,  both  local  and  State. 
N0t  a  single   one  of   the   agitators  such  as 
Martin  Luther  King  have  an  industrial  de- 
velopment committee.    I've  never  heard  of  an 
Iqdustrlal    development    conunlttee.    of    the 
NAACP,  or  CORE,  or  any  organization  of  that 
sOrt.  and  if  they  spend  as  much  time  talking 
t9  people  who  are  going  to  expand  industries 
t<)  bring  their  industries  to  the  South  where 
s<i  many  of  the  Negro  citizens  live.  In  order 
that  there  might  be  more  opportunities  for 
Jcbs  in  the  Southland.  It  woul^do  a  lot  more 
g<KXl  than  encouraging  people  in  Insurrec- 
tlbn  and  guerrilla  warfare  In  the  streets.     I'd 
ll^e  to  give  you  one  Instance  here.     I  see 
wbere  they  are  having  trouble  getting  Jobs  In 
other  parts  of  the  country.    But  for  Instance, 
in  Alabama  we  are  building  two  State  build- 
ings, next  to  the  State  Capitol,  and  you  can 
g*   look  for  yourself,   we   have   more   Negro 
wjorkmen  working  under  contract  with  the 
contractors   building   those   buildings   than 
tiere  are  white,  this  Is  significant.     But  you 
cin  go  to  other  parts  of  the  country  and  you 
db  not  find  this.     Any  skilled  workman  in 
Ajlabama.  white  or  Negro,  has  no  trouble  flnd- 
liig  employment  because  of  his  color.     And 
this,  we  of  course,  are  proud  of.     We  shall 
continue  to  work  for  more  Jobs  in  Alabama 
abd  for  more  educational  opportunities  for 
bbth  groups,  because  we   shall   continue  In 
State  government  to  provide  additional  arid 
better   care   for   the   tubercular   patients   of 
bbth  races  and  the  mentally  ill  of  both  races 
because  that  has  been  the  practice  of  our 
people  here  and  shall  continue  to  be  so. 

We  feel  that  this  is  one  of  the  great  Issues 
involved  in  this  matter  of  so-called  civil 
rights  (and  you  know  we  have  18  pages  of 
civil  rights  bills  legislation  already  enacted.) 
Vfe  have  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
sitates  which  Itself  guarantees  the  civil 
rights  of  our  citizens.  We  don't  need  any 
riiore  legislation.  The  so-called  civil  rights 
legislation  pending  now  would  destroy 
property  rights  In  this  country.  It  would 
aUso  tell  people  who  can  work  and  who 
cannot.  It  will  take  Jobs  away  from  one 
gtroup  and  give  them  to  another.  In  my 
J^.dgnient.  as  Governor  of  Alabama,  I  see 
tills  as  a  dangerous  precedent.  We  believe 
tliat  local  people  should  handle  local  prob- 
lems particular  and  peculiar  to  that  par- 
licular  section.  We  feel  that  the  people  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  should  work  to 
ajolve  these  problems  within  their  own  States 
And  that  we  should  solve  them  within  the 
State  of  Alabama.  This  has  been  the  practice 
5nd  the  custom  for  the  last  100-odd  years, 
and  we  feel  that  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
federal  Government  attempting  to  do  away 
♦1th  local  government  is  not  in  the  Interest 
Cif  white  or  Negro  citizens  either. 

Oiir  hop)e  and  prayer  is  that  God  blesses 
ill  the  citizens  of  Alabama  of  this  Nation 
^th  white  and  Negro. 

Represent ATrvB    John    V.    Lindsat, 
or    Nrw    Yokk 
Your    question   is.   What   should   be   done 
loward  a  peaceful  and  Just  settlement  of  the 


civil  rights  question  In  the  United  States? 
A  tough  question.  First  of  all  it  must  be 
made  clear  that  the  chief  responsibility  is 
local.  No  matter  what  the  U.S.  Congress 
does  or  doesn't  do,  the  fact  remains  that  it 
is  on  the  shoulders  of  the  citizens  of  each 
community  to  exanoine  his  conscience  to  see 
to  it  whether  ex-  not  he  or  she  has  done  all 
that  they  possibly  can  do  to  make  the  neces- 
sary adjustments  In  their  own  communities, 
to  satisfy  these  very  legitimate  pressures  that 
have  been  building  up.  The  No.  1  area  of 
relief  Is  Jobs.  Jobs  Is  the  first  and  foremost 
subject  that  must  be  taken  up  in  order  to 
solve  this  question.  And  Job  legislation  is 
the  first  kind  of  legislation  that  we  should 
have  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  There  are  a  great 
many  areas  where  legislation  can  help,  but 
none  so  great  as  in  the  area  of  Job  oppor- 
tunities. This  pertains  to  both  management 
and  labor,  because  if  the  labor  market  can 
be  opened  up  to  minority  groups  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  Negro  population  of  the 
United  States  then  we'll  begin  the  solution 
to  this  nagging  problem  of  equal  opportu- 
nity under  the  American  system.  I  predict 
that  there  will  be  legislation  affecting  Jobs. 
PEPC  is  important  and  we  will  push  for  It 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  and  In  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. We  will  be  pushing  for  some  other  leg- 
islation too.  but  let's  not  forget  that  the 
legislative  approach  Is  only  part  of  the  an- 
swer. The  rest  of  It  is  on  the  shoulders  of 
each  of  us  back  home. 


Ma.  Stanley  H.  Lowill,  Chaikman,  New 
York  Commission  on  Human  Rights 

America  Is  going  through  a  social  revolu- 
tion today  and  the  struggle  to  achieve  Its 
objectives — equality  and  equality  of. oppor- 
tunity— is  the  responsibility  of  every  Ameri- 
can, no  matter  his  color  or  race. 

Every  one  of  us  should  ask  himself — 100 
years  after  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
and  180  years  after  the  adoption  of  our  his- 
toric Bill  of  Rights — whether  any  American 
receives  less  than  his  fair  share  of  Job  op- 
portunities, schooling,  and  housing  solely 
and  only  because  of  the  color  of  that  man's 
skin,  or  his  race  or  religion.  To  the  extent 
that  this  Is  true,  we  are  not  living  up  to  our 
vown  image  of  ourselves  as  a  land  of  freedom 
and  equality.  This  Is  where  the  achievement 
of  equality  of  opportunity  is  the  responsi- 
bUlty  of  all.  At  the  New  York  City  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  of  New  York  we  are 
committed  to  this  flght  for  freedom.  How 
about  you?  

Vert  Rev.  Sturcis  Riddle.  Dian  or  Frotis- 
TANT  Cathedral,  Paris,  Pranci 

Science,  religion,  and  a  basic  human  In- 
stinct in  everybody  who  has  not  been  taught 
falsely,  all  agree  with  a  Bible  truth:  "God 
has  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men 
for  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth." 

Our  problem  Is  to  enlighten  and  win  over 
a  minority  in  our  country  who  do  not  yet 
recognize  or  who  are  not  yet  refidy  to  prac- 
tice this  truth  of  science,  religion,  humanity, 
and  Americanism,  to  show  them  that  our 
country  cannot  hold  up  its  head  or  keep  Its 
respect  and  leadership  In  the  free  world  If  we 
do  not  recognize  and  practice  this  truth. 

Who  Is  going  to  change  heart  and  atti- 
tudes, more  Important  than  laws,  who  is  go- 
ing to  turn  on  the  spotlight  of  this  truth? 

Why,  every  parent,  every  teacher,  every 
minister,  every  editor,  every  Judge,  every  law- 
maker, every  employer,  every  neighbor,  every 
community  leader,  every  molder  of  public 
opinion,  every  decent  American,  white  or 
black,  practicing  In  thought,  word,  and  deed 
what  we  have  preached  so  long. 

I  believe  that  If  every  one  of  us  will  get 
Into  this  act  to  enlightenment — and  more 
and  more  are  getting  Into  It,  this  crisis  In 
civil  rights,  this  black  mark  on  the  Ameri- 
can conscience  and  our  world  leadership,  so 
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long  brewing  and  long  overdue,  will  be  re- 
solved peacefully  and  Justly. 

I  believe  It  will  be,  because  most  of  us 
want  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Benjamin  ESpstxin,  Exxcutive  Director 
or  the   Antidktamation   League  or   B'nai 

B'RTTH 

Our  Nation  urgently  requires  a  new  birth 
of  freedom. 

The  civil  rights  crisis  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  today  must  be  solved  in  Justice 
and  can  be  solved  In  peace. 

This  Is  not  a  Negro  or  white  problem,  but 
an  American  problem. 

The  President's  civil  rights  program  Is 
essential  and  urgent.  It  deserves  our  full 
and  active  support.  We  must  have  laws 
which  will  eliminate  barriers  preventing 
minority  groups  from  developing  their  tal- 
ents, and  enjoying  full  citizenship. 

However,  laws  will  not  be  enough.  We 
need  an  aroused  citizenry,  determined  to 
overcome,  once  and  for  all,  the  cultural 
heritage  of  prejudice  and  discrimination. 
It  Is  up  to  business,  political,  religious  and 
community  leaders  to  take  the  initiative. 
When  demonstrations  take  place.  It  Is  an 
Indication  that  community  leadership  has 
failed.  It  should  not  be  necessary  for  dem- 
onstrations to  be  held.  Activated  by  peace- 
ful Intent,  we  must  recognize  that  they  are 
In  the  great  American  tradition  for  the 
redress   of  grievances.  "^ 

As  we  have  seen,  demonstrations  have 
served  an  important  purpose.  Demonstra- 
tions which  are  planned  and  carried  out 
peacefully  to  correct  these  Injustices,  are 
legal  and  constructive.  But  the  evils  of 
discrimination  in  our  society  should  be  erad- 
icated before  the  picketing  starts.  Reason 
and  Justice  demand  that  the  deprivations  of 
rights  be  corrected  around  the  conference 
table,  by  the  action  of  community  leader- 
ship, and  by  passage  and  enforcement  of 
laws.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  demon- 
strate in  the  streets. 

The  time  to  act,  the  President  has  said, 
Is  now!  Let  us  act  so  that  the  dream  of 
freedom  will  be  realized  for  every  man. 


Mr.  Leo  Perils,  Director,  AFL-CIO 
Community  Service  Activities 

There  has  been  some  nonsense  spoken  and 
some  mistakes  made  In  the  fight  for  civil 
rights.  But  this  has  always  been  the  case. 
This  has  been  the  case  in  our  early  struggles 
for  trade  union  organization.  Still,  union- 
ism has  prevailed  and  workers,  as  a  result, 
have  achieved  a  measure  of  dignity  and  se- 
curity. 

The  same  will  happen  with  our  Negro  fel- 
low citizens  If  they  will  continue  to  wage 
the  good  flght  for  dignity  and  security.  Some 
nonsensical  talk  and  a  few  errors  in  Judg- 
ment are  a  small  price  to  pay  for  first-class 
citizenship. 

The  heart  of  the  matter  Is  first-class  citi- 
zenship. No  democratic  society  can  endure 
unless  people  of  all  races,  colors,  and  creeds 
have  equal  opoprtunltles  to  achieve  first-class 
citizenship  In  employment.  In  housing.  In 
education,  In  public  accommodations,  In  so- 
cial service,  and  right  across  the  board  In 
every  phase  of  our  national  life. 

But  first-class  citizenship  can  be  achieved 
only  by  changes  from  within  as  well  as  by 
changes  from  without.  By  changes  from 
without  I  mean  legislative  and  social  action 
to  open  the  doors  to  first-class  citizenship. 
And  by  changes  from  within  I  mean  the 
burning  desire  to  Inform  ourselves,  educate 
ourselves,  and  to  assvune  the  responsibilities 
of  first-class  citizenship.  This  Is  not  only 
the  Negro's  fight.  It  Is  our  flght  as  well.  It 
Is  a  flght  for  a  democratic  America.  Of 
course,  we,  in  labor,  will  continue  to  wage 
this  flght  to  help  solve  civil  rights  problems 
In  our  own  house  as  well  as  In  our  national 
life. 


Max  J.  Rubin,  President  or  the  New  York 
Ctty  Board  or  EIducation 

In  striving  to  achieve  Integration,  the 
school  system  has  an  Important  responsl- 
bUlty. 

The  objective  must  be  genuine  and  sincere. 

The  limitation  upon  Its  efforts  Is  that  of 
feasibility. 

No  school  sjrstem  can  slnglehandedly  over- 
come the  factors  that  surround  it,  Including 
segregated  housing  areas.  Schools  should  be 
located  In  fringe  areas  wherever  possible. 
Zoning  should  be  more  flexible. 

Such  programs  as  open  enrollment  should 
be  expanded  and  encouraged.  Greater  effort 
must  be  made  to  attract  minority  group  can- 
didates to  teaching. 

The  human  relations  unit  must  be  ex- 
panded to  work  with  local  councils  to  adapt 
patterns  offering  Integration  opportunities. 
The  curriculum  should  recognize  more  effec- 
tively the  contributions  made  to  our  society 
by  minority  groups. 

While  these  efforts  are  in  process  we  must 
seek  substantially  to  strengthen  the  educa- 
tional quality  in  the  schools  of  the  disad- 
vantaged neighborhoods.  New  ideas  will  be 
developed  and  all  should  be  given  earnest 
and  sympathetic  consideration.  The  New 
York  City  school  system  has  pledged  and  will 
continue  to  fulflU  Its  commitment  to  these 
objectives. 

Mb.  a.  N.  Sonnabend,  President  or  the  Hotel 
Corp.  or  America 

The  current  crisis  In  race  relations  goes 
far  beyond  the  crucial  challenge  of  expand- 
ing opportunity  for  Negroes  and  other  minor- 
ity groups.  At  the  present  time  there  Is 
no  active  organized  force  in  the  local  com- 
munities concerned  with  the  task  of  develop- 
ing and  enlarging  Job  and  housing  opp>or- 
tunltles. 

Therefore,  I  now  urgently  propose  that  the 
Federal  Government,  In  cooperation  with 
local  communities,  set  up  throughout  the 
country  a  system  of  local  boards  to  expand 
opportunity  for  Negro  and  other  minority 
groups.  These  boards,  functioning  like  the 
local  draft  boards  and  war  manpower  com- 
missions of  World  War  n,  should  be  made  up 
of  a  cross  section  of  community  leaders  and 
businessmen.  Negro  and  white,  who  have  the 
Influence  and  resources  to  make  possible  the 
expansion  of  opportunity. 

Such  boards  should  have  the  full  backing 
and  support  of  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments In  carrying  out  both  short-  and  long- 
term  programs.  In  each  community  these 
boards  would  seek  to  develop  Inventcwles 
of  Job  opportunities.  They  would  work  to 
persuade  employers  to  create  new  areas  of 
Job  possibilities.  They  would  take  immediate 
practical  steps  to  reduce  the  many  barriers 
that  stand  In  the  way  of  Negroes  and  other 
minority  groups  and  they  would  undertake 
arbitration  of  Issues  which  create  community 
tensions  and  conflicts. 

I  propose  a  number  of  other  Important 
steps  to  achieve  full  equality  of  opportunity. 

1.  A  White  House  Conference  on  Race  Re- 
lations, convened  by  President  Kennedy,  to 
bring  together  national  Negro  and  white 
leaders  who  will  develop  means  of  coping 
with  the  race  relations  emergency. 

2.,  The  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Inter- 
group  Relations  within  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  act  as 
a  national  coordination  service  for  Intergroup 
relations  agencies. 

3.  Initiation  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  long-range  psychological  and  social  re- 
search Into  American  race  and  group  rela- 
tions problems. 

Americans  hold  dear  the  principle  of  equal 
rights  for  all.  It  Is  our  task  now  to  build 
a  living  reality  out  of  the  American  promise 
of  equal  Justice  and  opportunity  tog  all  men 
regardless  of  race  or  creed. 


Mr.  Gus  Tyler,  Assistant  President  or  In- 
ternational    Ladies     Garment     Workers 

Union 

A  flrst  step  In  dealing  with  the  present 
civil  rights  crisis  is  legislation  guaranteeing 
equal  access  to  voting,  housing.  Jobs,  educa- 
tion, and  public  accommodations.  Reform 
through  legal  channels  makes  unnecessary 
revolt  through  extra-legal  channels.  The 
most  crucial   area  is  employment. 

First,  we  need  fair  employment  legisla- 
tion and  practice,  Judging  a  man  by  his  brain 
or  brawn  and  not  by  his  skin  or  kin. 

Second,  we  need  full  employment.  An 
equal  opportunity  to  be  unemployed  is  no 
opportunity  at  all.  If  growing  unemploy- 
ment forces  us  to  ask,  "Who  shall  be  thrown 
out  of  work,  a  white  man  or  Negro?"  we 
will  sharpen  rather  than  lessen  racial  ten- 
sion. 

Finally,  as  a  greater  Job  opportunity  Is 
created,  Negroes  must  be  prepared  to  quali- 
fy. Such  preparation  will  require  coopera- 
tion of  three  groups:  Government,  the  white 
community,   and   the   Negro  community. 

To  the  Government  falls  the  responsibility 
of  providing  greater  educational  facilities  to 
train  and  upgrade  the  less  skilled.  To  the 
opinlonmakers  in  the  white  community  falls 
the  respyonslblllty  of  helping  to  correct  the 
Image  of  the  Negro  as  an  "Inferior."  A  new 
Image  of  the  Negro  as  a  worthy  citizen  will 
help  stimulate  the  aspiration.  That  Is  a  neces- 
sary prerequisite  of  self -development.  Final- 
ly, the  Negro  himself  must  reach  out  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  his  new  status — for  oppca-- 
tunlty  and  rights  that  will  automatically 
carry  with  them  challenges  and  responsibili- 
ties. 

In  all  this,  let's  remember:  The  Negro  has 
been  patient  for  at  least  100  years.  The 
white  conununity  must  also  be  patient. 

Malcolm  X,  Eastern  Minister  or  the  Black 
Muslims 
The  Honorable  Elijah  Mohammed  has  the 
only  peaceful  solution.  He  says  that  20  mil- 
lion ex-slaves  must  be  permanently  separated 
from  our  former  slave  master,  and  placed  in 
a  land  that  we  can  call  our  own.  Then  we 
can  create  our  own  Jobs,  we  can  control  our 
own  economy,  and  solve  our  own  problems, 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  white  man  to  solve 
these  problems  for  us.  In  our  own  land,  we 
can  set  up  farms,  factories,  and  businesses. 
We  can  establish  our  own  industry,  and  ovir 
own  government,  and  become  an  Independ- 
ent nation  In  o\ir  own  right.  And  once  we 
are  separated  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  this 
white  Nation  we  can  then  enter  Into  trade 
and  commerce  for  ourselves  with  other  In- 
dependent nations.  This  Is  the  only  perma- 
nent solution  to  this  cancerous  race  prob- 
lem. In  our  own  land,  we  can  establish  our 
ov^n  agricultural  system.  We  can  grow  food 
to  feed  our  people,  we  can  raise  cattle  and 
use  the  hide,  and  the  leather,  and  the  wool 
to  clothe  our  people.  We  can  dig  clay  frc«n 
the  earth  and  make  our  own  bricks  to  build 
homes  for  our  people.  And  we  can  turn  the 
trees  Into  lumber  and  furnish  the  homes  for 
our  people.  Once  30  million  ex -slaves  are 
back  In  our  own  homeland,  we  can  stop 
begging  the  white  man,  we  can  stand  on  our 
own  feet,  because  we  will  then  have  some- 
thing to  stand  on.  Trying  to  force  ourselves 
Into  this  white  American  society  will  lead 
to  nothing  but  Increased  violence,  bloodshed 
between  the  30  million  ex-slaves  and  their 
former  slave  master,  and  may  even  provoke 
a  bloody  race  war  which  today  could  develop 
Into  International  repercussions  and  in- 
volvements. So  Mr.  Mohammed  said  that  If 
our  pepole  are  not  allowed  to  go  back  to 
Africa,  to  our  own  people,  since  we  cannot 
get  along  here  in  peace  vrtth  whites,  then 
some  of  this  American  Continent  should  be 
separated  and  let  us  go  there,  where  we  can 
then  stand  on  our  own  feet,  solve  our  prob- 
lems In  that  manner,  and  have  separate  terri- 
tory for  ourselves. 
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Ids.    PsAMX    B.    KA«n,Bn»,    Vxnt    Pm»n)orr. 
PvBUO   BnucATioif   Association 
To  resolve  the  civil  rtghU  ctIsIb  the  Con- 
greas  most,  ol  course,  pass  the  clvU  rights 
legislation,  inclusive  of  s  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Act.     This,  however.  wUl   provide 
only  a  legal  basis  for  meeting  the  problem. 
To  effectively  resolve  the   Inequalities  now 
exlBUng    It    is    above    all    things    necees&ry 
to    raise    the    economic    level    of    the    Ne- 
gro    American.       His     depressed     economic 
status    hinders    every    phase   of    Integration 
and  perpetuates  slums.    Jobs  must  be  made 
avaUable   In    all    fields   of    gainful    employ- 
ment,  Including  the   profeeelons.     The   Ne- 
gro, however,  must  be  equipped  to  take  the 
employment  when  available.     This  requires 
education  In  primary  and  secondary  public 
schools.    Including    Important    technological 
training.     Unfortunately,  the  facts  are  that 
In  the  slum  areas  of  the  cities,  and  in  most 
rural   areas   as   well,   such   education  la   not 
available.      This    condition     exists    because 
States  and  local  governments  are  not  supply- 
ing and  m  most  Instances  cannot  supply  the 
necessary    funds.     To    solve    ths    problem, 
therefore.  It   is  vital   for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  appropriate  not  less  thsn  tS  bU- 
Uon  a  ysar  for  Federal  aid  to  education  In 
order  to  correct  this  shocking  deficiency  In 
our  democracy.     These  funds  wlU  not  only 
help  to  solve  the  Negro   American  problem 
bQt  will  glvs  to  aU  of  our  citisens  the  edu- 
cstlonal  opportunity  necessary  for  the  very 
survival  of  our  Nation  as  a  democracy   In 
this  era  of  sver-lncreaslng  automaUon  and 
tntemaUonal  competition. 

Mk.  Wnx  Maslow,  Exicotivx  DiRzcroa, 
Amducan  Jkwisb  Congkxss 

A  social  revolution  is  now  in  progress  in 
the  United  States.  The  spokesmen  for  18 
million  Negroes,  -one-tenth  of  ovir  popula- 
tion, are  demandlBg  that  the  pledge  of  full 
equality  set  forth  In  the  14th  amendment  at 
long  last  be  redeemed.  What  this  submerged 
10th  of  our  population  demands  is  simply 
that  discrimination  against  Negroes  In  em- 
ployment. In  homing,  in  education.  In  vot- 
ing rsslstratlon  and  In  places  of  public  ac- 
eommodatton  end.  The  Negro  demands 
•quality  now,  not  20  years  hence.  He  is  fed 
up  with  the  snail's  pace  at  which  his  legiti- 
mate grievances  are  being  redressed  and  his 
bitterness  finds  outlet  In  mass  rallies,  and 
lit- ins. 

What  Is  desperately  needed  at  this  moment 
Is  an  Immediate  demonstration  that  America 
recognizes  these  legitimate  grievances  that 
demonstration  can  be  best  provided  by  the 
•nactment  of  ths  Kennedy  civil  rights  pro- 
gram without  crippling  amendments.  While 
this  legislation  will  not  by  Itself  undo  dec- 
ades of  deprivation  and  will  need  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  compensatory  programs  to  en- 
able Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans  and  Latin- 
Americans  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  op- 
portunities that  nwiy  be  created,  it  will  be  a 
fign*!  that  Anally.  95  years  after  the  14th 
amendment  was  ratified,  we  are  beginning  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  equality. 

A  stalemate  in  Congress  of  the  enactment 
of  token  laws  will  result  In  further  bitter- 
ness. It  will  undermine  the  position  of  those 
Negro  leaders  and  Negro  organizations  who 
seek  to  fociis  Negro  resentment  upxjn  con- 
structive goals.  It  will  shift  the  battles  from 
the  legislative  halls  to  the  streets  and  play 
Into  the  hands  of  racist  movemsnts  like  the 
black  musUms. 

All  Americans  must  therefore.  In  this  mo- 
ment of  racial  crisis,  convince  their  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  in  Congress  that 
Immediate  enactment  of  the  Kennedy  pro- 
gram Is  our  top  domestic  priority. 

Da.  JoHM   QiMfnam,  Bxscottvi  Vies  Pazsi- 

DSMT,   AMZSICAM    JBWTSH    COMMITrZK 

On  many  occasions  In  the  history  of  our 
eotintry  we  have  declared  dlsastsr  areas  In 
entire  geographic  regions. 


♦Today  we  have  a  similar  situation,  no* 
In  a  geographic  area,  but  In  a  very  Impor- 
taht  population  segment  of  our  counUy — 
mlnre  than  18  million  American  Negroes.  For 
over  300  years  Negroes  have  been  deprived 
of  their  elementary   rights.     As  a  result  of 

i  cumulative  disregard  for  his  person,  we 
now  faced  vrtth  a  situation  that  need  to 

similar. 

jils  concentration  has  to  be  achieved  by 

ans  of  a  crash  program  in  behalf  of  the 
N^gro.  This  is  of  particular  importance  in 
vdcational  training  and  education.  Unless 
there  is  a  mobilization  of  vocational  train- 
ing and  educational  facilities  in  the  Interest 
ofl^the  Negro,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  place 
Negroes  in  skilled  Jobs.  And,  since  the  un- 
skilled Job  market  is  rapidly  contracting,  the 
ccjmpelling  need  for  intensive  training  for 
Nfegroes  becomes  a  necessity.  The  same  may 
b#  said  for  education.  We  need  competent 
teachers  able  and  willing  to  put  forth  the 
effort  that  will  be  needed  to  make  up  for 
the  tragic  losses  caused  by  neglect  and  ob- 
stjructlon  over  many  generations. 

Training  and  education  should  receive  pri- 
otity.  Just  as  we  have  developed  a  Peace 
Cferpe  for  service  abroad,  should  we  not  initi- 
ate an  equality  corps  of  skilled  teachers  and 
technicians,  who  would  work  to  expand  op- 
pi>rtunltie8  for  Negroes  throughout  the  Na- 
tion? It  is  really  more  than  a  question  of 
disaster  or  emergency;  It  is,  in  fact,  a  matter 
of  morality. 


IK>SSIBLE  SOVIET  BID  FOR  AMERI- 
CAN WHEAT 
Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  to- 
.y's  New  York  Times  carries  a  report 
at  representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union 
,ve  approached  American  traders  with 
ofSers  to  buy  wheat. 

The  same  issue  of  the  Times  reports 
that  Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther 
Hodges  favors  a  reappraisal  of  the  U5. 
policy,  which  in  the  pas.  has  hindered 
t|ie  sale  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities 
t6  the  Soviet  bloc. 

I  have  believed  for  some  time  that  we 
ve  working  against  our  own  self -inter - 
etit  in  discouraging  the  sale  of  our  agri- 
oultural  produce  to  any  country  willing 
to  buy  it.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why 
we  might  want  to  restrict  the  sale  of 
strategic  war  materials  but  it  would 
seem  to  me  both  In  our  interest  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  Soviet  bloc  for  us  to 
meet  their  needs  for  food  imports,  while 
at  the  same  time  meeting  our  own  needs 
for  agricultural  markets. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  at  the  recent 
White  House  Conference  of  more  than 
aoo  American  businessmen  called  to 
Consider  expansion  of  exports,  there  was 
a  strong  consensvis  that  the  Government 
,ahould  reexamine  our  trade  policy  with 
»ef  erence  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  As  reported 
tri  the  New  York  Times,  one  of  the  busl- 
ttessmen's  committees  pointed  out  that 
Western  nations  are  now  selling  $5  bil- 
lon worth  of  goods  annually  to  the 
$oviet  bloc,  but  that  the  United  States 
is  getting  less  than  $200  million  of  this 
lousiness. 

I  In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  at  a 
tllme  when  we  are  faced  with  a  serious 
balance-of-payments  problem  and  an 
^ven  more  serious  problem  of  agricul- 
tural surpluses,  we  are  permitting  other 
Iraders  to  capture  enormous  agricul- 
tural markets  without  competition  from 
he  United  States. 


The  recent  Canadian  wheat  sales  to 
the  Soviet  Union  have  not  only  greatly 
stimulated  Canadian  agricultural  mar- 
kets, but  they  have  set  off  a  boom  in  the 
Canadian  railroad,  milling,  and  shipping 
industries  that  is  having  a  favorable  im- 
pact on  the  entire  Canadian  economy. 

Mr.  President.  I  earnestly  hope  that 
the  Administration  will  give  immediate 
and  sympathetic  consideration  to  the 
desirability  of  relaxing  our  present  re- 
strictive policy  on  trade  with  the  Com- 
munist world. 

Aside  from  the  very  real  economic  £ul- 
vantages  that  such  trade  could  bring  to 
us.  it  might  prove  to  be  another  step  In 
relaxing  the  dangerous  tensions  that 
threaten  to  plunge  the  world  into  a  nu- 
clear war.  I  think  from  every  stand- 
point enlarged  trade  is  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  In- 
terest of  a  more  peaceful  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  appearing  in  to- 
day's New  York  Times  relative  to  this 
matter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

SovTCT  Bid  To  But  Whiat  From  UNrrED 
Statxs  Is  Reposted  Here — Okaim  Dealers 
Seb  Wat  To  Cot  Surplus — Whits  House 
Paklet  Asks  Mors  Trads 

(By  Philip  Shabecoff) 
Soviet    representatives    have    approached 
American  trtwlers  with  offers  to  buy  wheat. 

A  highly  placed  source  said  last  night  that 
although  the  Russians  had  not  yet  formally 
approached  the  U.S.  Government,  they  were 
expected  to  do  so  soon.  Reports  of  a  possible 
transaction  enhanced  the  prospect  for  reduc- 
ing the  wheat  siirplus  here  and  generated  ex- 
citement among  wheat  traders. 

Meanwhile,  300  businessmen  attending  a 
White  Hoxise  Conference  called  on  the  Gov- 
ernment to  reexamine  its  restrictions  on 
trade  with  Soviet-bloc  nations.  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Luther  H.  Hodges  indicated  that 
he  supported  such  a  reappraisal.  U.S.  policy 
now  bans  the  export  of  any  items  that  would 
contribute  to  the  strength  of  Communist 
economies. 

U.8.  permission  in  doubt 
When  the  Canadian  Government  an- 
nounced the  sale  of  228  million  bushels  of 
wheat  and  flour,  valued  at  $500  million,  to 
the  Soviet  Union  Monday,  wheat  growers  and 
exporters  saw  an  opportxxnlty  to  reduce 
the  United  States  huge  wheat  surplus.  One 
prediction  was  that  sales  to  Western  Europe 
atid  other  nations  might  rise  by  100  million 
bushels  becattse  of  the  Canadian  transaction. 
Wheat  traders  are  now  saying  that  exports 
could  soar  much  higher  if  they  were  allowed 
to  sell  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  whether  U.S. 
sales  to  the  Russians  would  be  permitted. 
Wheat  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  are  not  pre- 
cluded by  Federal  law,  but  they  are  dis- 
couraged by  present  Government  policy, 
which  frowns  on  sales  of  cotnmoditles  such 
as  wheat  to  unfriendly  nations. 

A  decision  to  sell  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union 
is  one  that  would  have  to  be  made  at  the 
Presidential  level.  It  would  mean  a  reversal 
of  the  present  policy  of  prohibiting  sales  that 
might  aid  communism.  This  policy,  how- 
ever, does  not  extend  to  Poland  or  Yugo- 
slavia. Both  countries  have  been  granted 
extensive  foreign  aid,  Including  wheat. 

A  formal  Soviet  effort  to  make  a  wheat 
deal  with  the  United  States,  It  was  said, 
probably  will  not  come  until  after  ratifica- 
tion by  the  Senate  of  the  treaty  for  a  limited 
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ban  on  nuclear  tfits.    This  Is  expected  at  the 
end  of  this  week  orearly  next  week. 

The  Soviet  Union,  which  has  been  a  net 
exporter  of  wheat  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  has  been  purchasing  wheat  from  a 
variety  of  sources  recently.  It  bought  $11 
million  worth  of  grain  from  Canada  shortly 
before  last  week's  purchase.  Earlier,  It  had 
bought  more  than  1  million  tons  from 
Canada. 

In  addition.  It  was  learned  Tuesday  that 
Moscow  had  repurchased  nearly  4  million 
bushels  from  European  countries  and  that  It 
was  negotiating  with  Britain  to  buy  back 
wheat  sold  to  flour  mills  there. 

siGNincArrr  fob  united  states 

The  Soviet  purchases  are  significant  for 
U.S.  wheat  growers  and  exporters  because 
they  follow  heavy  crop  losses  in  Western 
Europe.  The  Soviet  losses  were  caused  by 
drought,  the  European  ones  by  excessive 
moisture. 

The  situation  Is  that  Western  Europe, 
like  the  Soviet  Union,  requires  large  wheat 
Imports  this  year. 

The  only  nations  with  wheat  surpluses 
large  enough  to  fill  the  demands  of  both 
Western  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Canada  re- 
tains extensive  wheat  stocks  even  after  her 
sale  to  Russia  and  her  previous  agreement  to 
ship  187  million  bushels  to  Communist 
China. 

However,  it  is  widely  assumed  that  Canada 
will  not  be  able  to  cope  with  the  mechanical 
problems  of  any  further  substantial  Increase 
in  wheat  exports.  The  sales  to  the  Conunu- 
nist  countries,  as  one  observer  noted,  will 
put  a  heavy  strain  on  Canada's  elevator,  rail, 
and  port  facilities. 

Thus,  the  way  seems  to  be  clear  for  large 
U.S.  wheat  sales  to  Western  Europe  this  year. 
There  may  also  be  new  export  opportunities 
in  many  of  the  developing  coiuitries. 

Large  and  unexpected  sales  would  be  a 
great  boon  to  the  United  States,  which  is 
burdened  by  a  vast  wheat  surplus.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  year's  wheat  crop,  estimated 
at  a  total  of  1.1  billion  bushels,  the  United 
States  has  carryover  wheat  stores  of  1.1  bil- 
lion bushels. 

Reducing  this  surplus  is  a  formidable  if 
not  Insurmountable  problem.  The  Internal 
consumption  of  wheat  amounts  only  to  600 
million  bushels  a  year.  Exports  have  been 
running  at  more  than  600  million  bushels  a 
year. 

When  the  magnitude  of  the  Soviet  wheat 
purchase  from  Canada  became  known,  trade 
circles  began  speculating  that  the  Russian 
crop  failure  was  more  drastic  than  had  been 
realized.  It  was  predicted  that  the  Russians 
would  have  to  turn  to  the  United  States  for 
further  grain  supplies.  These  predictions 
seem  to  have  been  borne  out  by  yesterday's 
reports  of  Soviet  overtures  to  wheat  traders 
here. 

Wider  U.S.  Trade  With  Reds  Urged— Busi- 
nessmen at  White  House  Parlet  Asks 
Reappraisal 

Washington,  September  18 — The  White 
House  conference  of  more  than  200  business- 
men, called  to  consider  expansion  of  exports, 
Sf>ontaneously  recommended  today  that  the 
Government  reexamine  its  policy  on  trade 
with  the  Soviet  bloc. 

The  issue  was  not  on  the  conference 
agenda,  but  at  least  four  of  the  special  com- 
mittees into  which  the  conference  was  di- 
vided tocA  up  the  question  and  urged  a 
new  look  at  the  trade  policy. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  H.  Hodges 
told  a  news  conference  afterward  that  the 
Government  would  now  have  to  decide 
whether  to  reappraise  Its  policy.  He  indi- 
cated he  favored  such  a  reappraisal. 

One  of  the  committees  of  the  conference 
pointed  out  that  other  Western  nations  were 
now  selling  $5  billion  worth  of  goods  a  jrear 
to  the  Communist  bloc  tnit  that  the  United 


States  was  getting  less  than  9200  million  of 
this  business. 

Present  J3S.  policy  bans  the  export 
not  only  of  strategic  goods  but  also  of 
any  items  that  would  contaibute  to  the 
strength  of  the  Sdviet  economy.  Under  both 
law  and  regulations,  sales  on  credit  are  vir- 
tually ruled  out.  A  large  portion  of  the 
sales  of  the  European  nations  and  Japan  is 
made  on  credit. 

Mr.  Hodges  Indicated  that  a  change  in  the 
law  might  be  required  before  the  United 
States  could  sell  on  credit  to  Communist 
nations.  The  United  States  has  an  elaborate 
system  of  granting  credit  on  exports,  but  only 
to  buyers  in  non-Communist  countries. 

Mr.  Hodges  said  he  "doubted"  that  Can- 
ada's mammoth  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union  this  week  had  prompted  today's  rec- 
ommendations. 

"What  these  hardheaded  businessmen  are 
saying,  they  wouldn't  have  said  2  years  ago," 
Mr.  Hodges  said. 

WORLD   CHANGES  CITEO 

One  of  the  committees  specifically  cited 
changed  world  conditions  as  one  of  Its  rea- 
sons for  advocating  a  reappraisal  of  Gov- 
ernment policy.  N. 

In  another  sjxjntaneous  action,  the  con- 
ference unanimously  adopted-  a  resolution 
declaring  "its  conviction  that  continuation 
of  a  well-executed  foreign  aid  program  is 
Indispensable  under  present  world  condi- 
tions to  U.S.  foreign  policy  goals  and  to  our 
national  seciirlty  and,  further,  •will  con- 
tribute to  American  export  expansion." 

The  recommendation  on  Soviet  bloc  trade 
was  a  surprise,  but  the  11  committees  of 
the  conference  produced  several  other  pro- 
posals aimed  at  increasing  exports. 

The  most  controversial  was  one  for  a  spe- 
cial tax  credit  based  on  export  expansion.  It 
called  for  a  deduction  from  the  tax  bill  of 
10  to  15  percent  of  any  increase  in  exi>ort 
sales  achieved  by  a  corporation  above  cur- 
rent levels. 

The  committee  that  recommended  this 
change  conceded  that  It  might  violate  the 
nonsubsldy  rules  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

But  the  group  said  that  the  tax  credit 
should  only  stay  In  effect  until  the  deficit 
In  the  U.S.  balance  of  International  pay- 
ments was  eliminated,  and  that  the  credit 
could  also  be  dropped  If  the  nations  of 
Europe  assumed  more  of  the  Western  World's 
defense  and  foreign  aid  burden. 

Several  other  tax  changes  were  recom- 
mended. Including  some  that  would  merely 
require  a  change  in  administrative  regu- 
lations. 

Another  committee  urged  a  more  liberal 
Interpretation  of  the  antitrust  laws  In  cases 
Involving  export  trade. 

The  committee  was  given  assurances  by 
Assistant  Attorney  General  William  H.  Or- 
rlck,  Jr.,  that  the  Justice  Department  was 
now  prepared  to  give  "advance  clearance"  to 
VEU'ious  combinations  for  export  business. 
In  the  same  way  that  clearance  Is  given  In 
merger  cases. 

Such  clearance  gives  the  companies  in- 
volved assurance  that  they  will  not  be  prose- 
cuted later. 

Moscow  Sn,ENT  ON  Grain  Buting — Citizens 
Not  Told  of  Need  for  Purchases  Abroad 

(By  Henry  Tanner) 

Moscow,  September  18. — Soviet  citizens 
have  not  been  told  about  their  Government's 
recent  large  grain  purchases  In  Canada  and 
Australia. 

Pravda.  the  Communist  Party  newspaper, 
carried  a  one-paragraph  announcement  to- 
day that  the  Soviet  Union  had  concluded  a 
3-year  trade  agreement,  but  it  made  no  men- 
tion of  grain.  Other  newspapers  and  the 
radio  have  also  been  silent. 

The  need  to  buy  large  quantities  of  grain 
abroad   is   attributed   by   foreign   observers 


partly  to  unusually  bad  weather  conditions, 
which  have  reduced  this  year's  crops,  but  it 
Is  also  viewed  as  evidence  of  basic  ineffi- 
ciency in  agricult\ire. 

Premier  Khrushchev,  In  a  major  speech 
published  yesterday,  was  critical  of  InefB- 
ciency  and  he  Indicated  that  crops  in  some 
areas  were  poor.  He  made  the  speech  Mon- 
day during  a  visit  to  state  farms  in  the 
Volgograd  area. 

PUBLIC  IS  warned 

The  threat  of  a  wheat  shortage  has  been 
Impressed  on  the  public  for  several  weeks 
through  a  press  campaign  against  the  use  of 
bread  for  feeding  cattle  and  poultry. 

In  some  cases  citizens  have  been  exhorted 
at  meetings  of  local  political  organizations 
to  practice  greater  economy  in  bread  con- 
sumption. 

While  the  shortage  is  thus  no  secret, 
observers  feel  that  the  Government  may  re- 
gard an  announcement  of  big  wheat  pur- 
chases In  capitalist  countries  as  too  himiili- 
atlng  an  admission. 

In  recent  days  the  Soviet  Union  has  closed 
deals  for  the  purchase  of  about  6  million 
tons  of  wheat  from  Canada  and  a  million 
tons  frcnn  Australia. 

Western  specialists  here  believe  that  the 
prime  purpose  of  these  imports  is  to  enable 
the  Soviet  Union  to  maintain  its  obligations 
under  trade  agreements  with  Communist 
and  other  countries.  Most  of  the  Canadian 
and  Australian  wheat  is  expected  to  be  re- 
exported. 

Last  year  the  Soviet  Union  exported  4.8 
million  tons  of  wheat  to  Bastem  Europe, 
Cuba,  and  some  other  areas.  This  year's  ex- 
port commitments  are  not  known,  but  spe- 
cialists assume  that  they  are  about  the  same 
as  last  year. 

This  belief  here  Is  that  because  of  poor 
crops  the  Soviet  Union  was  not  able  to  honor 
these  commitments  out  of  its  own  produc- 
tion. It  decided,  therefore,  to  accept  a  large 
cash  outlay  in  hard  currency  to  buy  foreign 
wheat. 

SOBCK    LEFT    OVBE 

If  Soviet  export  commitments  for  this 
year  were  about  the  same  as  last  year's  the 
recent  purchases  In  Canada  and  Australia 
would  leave  about  a  million  tons  of  imported 
wheat  for  internal  consumption. 

The  purchases  in  Canada  and  Australia 
are  termed  "unprecedented"  for  the  Soviet 
Union  in  normal  times.  The  specialists  say 
that  only  during  World  War  n  and  the  Im- 
mediate postwar  period  was  the  Soviet 
Union  compelled  to  rely  on  Imported  grain  to 
a  comparable  extent. 

Despite  bad  crops,  most  of  the  specialists 
do  not  seem  to  expect  a  major  bread  crisis 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  ciurent  cam- 
paign indicates  that  the  bread  shortage  Is 
"more  anticipated  than  real,"  one  specialist 
said. 

The  Soviet  agreement  -to  buy  grain  fr<xn 
Canada,  closed  Monday,  provides  that  Can- 
ada will  deliver  at  her  ports  198  million 
bushels  of  wheat  and  29.6  million  bushels 
of  wheat  flour  by  July  1964.  Prom  the  pcH-ts. 
the  Soviet  Union  has  the  responsibility  of 
transporting  the  grain. 

The  agreement  is  worth  $500  million — the 
largest  single  sale  of  grain  for  delivery  in 
1  year  ever  transacted.  A  large  part  of  the 
grain  will  go  to  Cuba. 


ADDRESS    BY    SENATOR    MOSS    AT 
UTAH  HARVEST  DAYS  AND  HOME- 
COMING PROGRAM 
Mr.    BURDICK.    Mr.    President,    re- 
cently, the  chairman  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and  Recla- 
mation, the  junior  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.   Moss],   addressed   a  homecoming 
celebration  in  his  State  of  Utah. 
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A  principal  subject  of  his  statement 
was  the  role  of  the  Federal  Ocvernment 
In  the  conservation  and  development  of 
natural  resources.  Including  water. 

The  speech  of  Senator  Moss  contains 
material  which  I  believe  to  be  of  sig- 
nificant Interest  to  the  Members  of  this 
body;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
its  insertion  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

Si'BCH    OF    SntATOE    FRANK    E.    MO88.    DKMO- 

c»AT,  or  Utah.  Habvist  Dats  and  Homx- 
coiiiNO  P»ocaAM.  Patson,  Utah,  Skptem- 
BEX  1,  1963 

It  te  with  great  personal  satisfaction  that 
I  speak  here  today.  I  want  to  thank  all  who 
Invited  me  to  participate.  I  offer  congratu- 
laUons  on  this  annual  harvest  and  home- 
eomlng  program.  For  me,  thU  U  a  particu- 
larly appealing  festival  because  it  is  a  spir- 
itual homecoming.  What  Is  represented 
by  this  festival  Is  part  of  my  faith  and 
heritage.  It  has  helped  to  shape  my  life 
and  ouUook  and  has  sustained  me  through 
many  personal  crises. 

To  paraphrase  Sir  Walter  Scott.  "This  !• 
my  own,  my  native  State."  Its  outlook  on 
freedom,  the  individual,  and  upon  life  and 
labor  has  molded  my  life  and  dreams.  I  am 
proud  and  honored  to  represent  the  State 
of  Utah  in  the  US.  Senate. 

In  a  deep,  historic  sense.  I  am  there  be- 
cause the  people  of  Utah  are  Indissolubly 
joined  with  all  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
And  whUe  I  represent  Utah.  I  am  caUed  upon 
to  deal  with  problems  that  affect  the  whole 
Nation  because  it  Is  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  world  of  today,  there  is  no 
problem— no  matter  how  seemingly  remote— 
tiiat  does  not  affect  Utah  and  the  town  of 
Payson. 

It  is  cxistomary  for  the  Speaker  to  refer  to 
a  community  like  Payson  as  an  average  or 
typical  American  town.  Well,  I  suppose  the 
streets  are  laid  out  in  a  fashion  similar  to 
those  of  other  communities.  And  I  suppose 
there  are  many  other  physical  similarities. 
But  Payson — In  common  with  most  other 
American  communities— is  unique  because 
It  has  its  own  history  and  traditions. 

Uke  most  of  this  Nation,  Payson  and  Utah 
were  setUed  by  refugees.  Like  earlier  set- 
tlers in  the  East,  ours  were  religious  refugees. 
There  was  one  difference  between  us  and  the 
earlier  reUglous  refugees.  Our  pioneers  fled 
Intolerance  within  thU  Nation.  Most  of  us 
know  the  meaning  of  persecution  because  we 
are  descended  from  men  and  women  who 
braved  the  wilds  to  Uve  and  work  together 
according  to  deeply  held  beliefs. 

Most  of  us  are  proudly  Mormon,  but  we 
have  fuU  religious  freedom  here  as  well  as 
everywhere  else  in  this  Nation.  We  live  by 
and  we  respect  the  Constitution  of  these 
United  States  because  it  offers  us  the  shield 
of  freedom.  Without  that  Constitution, 
without  the  Government  that  has  developed 
because  of  it.  without  the  great  tradition  of 
English  common  law.  we  would  again  be  sub- 
ject to  oppression.  We  fight  oppression  be- 
cause It  U  morally  wrong.  We  fight  it  lest 
we,  too,  become  oppressed  by  an  unseeing 
majority. 

Who  among  us  has  not  said  proudly  to 
himself,  "I  am  an  American."  Who  among  us 
would  voluntarily  relinquish  his  U.S.  citizen- 
ship? This,  Indeed,  is  valued  almost  above 
all  else.  In  this,  we  are  typical.  Ameri- 
cans— refugees  from  hunger  or  oppression  or 
descendents  of  refugees — are  the  envy  of  the 
world.  I  know  this  because  I  have  gone 
abroad  on  Senate  study  missions  to  Africa, 
South  America,  and  Southern  Asia  to  look 
into  problems  affecting  the  people  of  this 
Nation,  of  UtsOi,  of  Utah  County  and  of  Pay- 
son. 


The  harvest  we  celebrate  here  today  was 
originally  that  of  an  Isolated  local  communi- 
ty, i  It  was  a  community  in  which  all  shared 
the  work  and  In  which  none  were  permitted 
to  go  hungry.  Today  the  community  is  na- 
tional. What  Is  sown  in  Utah  effects  Massa- 
chuisetts  and  the  reverse  Is  equally  true.  As 
never  before,  this  is  "one  Nation  indivisible." 
A  few  days  ago,  I  had  a  visit  from  an 
easterner  who  arrived  in  my  office  rested  and 
tanhed  from  a  2-week  holiday  spent  at 
America's  second  national  seashore — on  Cape 
Cod  In  far  off  New  England.  This  Is  in  an 
are*  also  viewed  as  typical  of  America,  on  the 
cape  there  still  exist  the  lovely  old  New  Eng- 
land communities  settled  as  far  back  as  the 
early  part  of  the  17th  century. 

Qape  Cod  Is  beautiful  beyond  description 
in  ti  way  far  different  from  the  grandeur 
of  <)\ir  West.  It  has  a  sweep  of  a  different 
ordfcr,  but  like  the  West  It  offers  to  the  so\U 
escape  and  freedom.  The  great  beach  on  the 
lowter  cape  stUl  stretches  unsullied  for  miles 
alofig  the  roaring  AUantic  and  along  Cape 
Co4  Bay.  It  was  here  that  the  great  Amer- 
ican phllospher  Thoreau  came  125  years 
aga  to  seek  renewal.  He  then  declared  that 
frofei  the  great  besu:h  a  man  could  look  out 
intp  the  infinity  of  the  ocean  and  put  all 
of  America  behind  him. 

•Things  are  much  changed  from  the  days 
of  Thoreau  but  the  need  of  man  to  escape 
Intto  the  vastness  of  nature  remains.  On 
Canie  Cod.  we  have  had  an  example  of  the 
evlj  which  man  can  do  to  nature.  In  that 
paitt  of  the  cape  near  the  summer  White 
House  at  Hyannls  Port,  the  commercial  Jum- 
ble has  become  almost  a  Jimgle  of  neon- 
Ugited  motels,  amusements,  restaurants  and 
th^  like — with  the  beaches  all  but  closed 
off  I  to  the  thoxisands  who  come  to  seek  the 
sut. 

With  commercial  blight  threatening  the 
outer  beach,  it  was  necessary  to  act  by  law 
If  this  priceless  national  resource  was  to  be 
sa^ed  for  the  whole  Nation.  As  a  member  of 
th*  Senate  Interior  Committee,  I  became 
Involved.  I  aim  happy  to  report  to  you  In 
Uttih  that  the  great  dream  of  a  national 
shCre  in  Massachusetts  Is  becoming  reality 
in  the  hands  of  the  National  Park  Service. 

We  held  hearings  on  Cape  Cod  a  few  years 
batk  before  a  bill  was  passed.  Opinion  was 
divided  about  the  "big"  Federal  Govern- 
ment moving  in  to  establish  a  park.  But  the 
missive  Federal  Government  was  a  respon- 
sible Government  which  managed  to  recon- 
cile property  rights  with  national  Interest. 

I  learned  from  my  visitor  that  already  the 
N£|tional  Park  Service  Is  planting  beach  grass 
to  hold  the  dvmes  In  place.  I  learned  also 
that  the  new  national  park  is  att:-actlng 
people  from  as  far  away  as  California.  Those 
wl^o  felt  that  the  park  would  hiirt  business 
h4ve  found  otherwise.  Those  who  feared  »- 
mtkss  invasion  have  learned  that  property 
rights  are  being  respected  and  that  with  the 
pvk  there  will  be  order  and  room  instead  of 
commercial  Jungle. 

Whafs  it  to  us  here  in  Utah?  In  the  first 
place,  America  grows  ever  smaller.  Some  of 
you,  I  hope,  will  visit  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore.  But  even  If  you  do  not,  your  chil- 
dren may  well  see  this  great  national  posses- 
sion which  now  will  remain"  intact  for  pos- 
terity. After  all,  this  has  become  an  America 
oa  wheels,  and  one  where  the  supersonic 
pfeine  of  tomorrow  promises  a  Journey  of  an 
hiur  from  Salt  Lake  to  Boston. 

But  much  more  is  involved.  Here  in  Utah, 
we  also  have  great  resources  for  tomorrow's 
saeker  of  space  and  freedom  and  for  those 
wfco  will  come  to  see  our  grandeur.  There  is 
sdund  economic  reason  to  set  aside  a  portion 
oi  this  grandeur  as  a  national  park  which, 
ll|Le  a  magnet,  will  draw  tourists  from  all 
oter  to  this  State. 

i  Utah  will  need  the  support  of  other  States 
t^  make  this  dream  come  true. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  to  this 
harvest    festival    that    the    seed    sown    in 


Massachusetts  will  yet  flower  in  Utah.  This 
year  again,  the  Senate  has  approved  my 
Canyonlands  National  Park  bill,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  will  get  a  bill  in  the  House 
before  we  adjovim  the  present  session.  We 
are,  indeed,  "one  Nation,  indivisible." 

One  of  our  great  songs  is  "America,  the 
Beautiful."  Here,  the  poet  sings  of  our 
spacious  skies,  our  purpled  mountains,  our 
alabaster  cities,  and  our  fruited  plains. 
But  there  is  a  greater  message  within  this 
beautiful  ballad.  I  quote  that  message  be- 
cause I  think  It  most  fitting  for  this  harvest 
and  homecoming. 

"And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood 
Prom  sea  to  shining  sea." 

Here  Is  the  core  of  our  American  dream 
and  our  spiritual  beliefs.  Our  greatest  re- 
source is  our  people.  Without  brotherhood 
and  respect  for  each  other,  our  harvests  will 
turn  bitter  and  sere.  Without  brotherhood, 
democratic  nationhood  cannot  long  endure. 
Without  a  strong  and  democratic  America, 
our  whole  world  will  vanish,  even  unto 
Payson. 

Without  brotherhood,  there  would  be  no 
Utah  and  no  Payson.  The  early  pioneers 
who  came  here  worked  together  for  the 
conunon  good.  It  was  cooperative  labor  that 
built  the  first  irrigation  systems.  Out  of 
need,  there  grew  conunon  bonds.  Out  of 
these  bonds,  there  grew  our  local  communi- 
ties and  our  State. 

Perhaps,  it  Is  In  time  of  great  danger  or 
need  that  people  work  most  closely  together. 
Payson  is  an  excellent  example.  It  was  set- 
tled at  the  request  of  President  Brigham 
Young  in  1860  as  a  fort  for  the  defense 
against  the  Indians.  This  was  the  kind  of 
common  action  out  of  which  modem  de- 
mocracy has  grown. 

Payson  wasn't  long  isolated  from  the  larger 
world  outside.  It  had  telegraph  by  1866. 
the  rails  came  in  1875,  telephones  were  first 
Installed  In  1890  and  In  1891  there  came 
from  the  distant  laboratories  of  Thomas 
Edison  electric  light  and  power.  By  1900, 
Payson  had  schools,  hospitals,  banks  and 
local  Industry.  Golden  Onion  Days,  the 
original  name  for  this  festival,  celebrated 
the  progress  made  each  year. 

Payson  and  Utah  County  have  a  great  po- 
tential. As  with  so  much  of  our  West,  the 
key  is  water.  With  adequate  water,  the  in- 
dependent and  hard  working  people  of  this 
area  can  create  here  a  new  Zlon — a  land  of 
bounteous  agriculture  and  of  industries 
based  upon  the  products  of  the  land.  With 
water,  recreation  facilities  can  be  built  and 
tourism  can  be  stimulated. 

Completion  of  Strawberry  and  Deer  Creek 
Reservoirs  has  given  us  a  foretaste  of  what 
can  be  accomplished.  But  more  water  Is 
needed  to  bring  Utah  County  to  full  flower. 
That  water  is  on  Its  way,  thanks  to  a  practi- 
cal but  farslghted  National  Government 
dedicated  to  the  belief  that  men  are  brothers 
who  must  work  together  for  the  common 
weal. 

Those  who  fulminate  against  the  Federal 
Government  have  forgotten  the  true  mean- 
ing of  nationhood.  That  meaning  was  ex- 
pressed by  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  great  and 
tragic  father  of  the  Republican  Party.  Gov- 
ernment, Lincoln  said,  has  the  obligation  to 
do  for  people  what  they  cannot  do  for 
themselves. 

Who  among  us  has  the  resources  to  bring 
the  waters  of  the  upper  Colorado  to  the 
rescue  of  our  arid  lands?  What  group  among 
us  here  in  Payson  or  in  Utah  County,  or 
even  in  this  Beehive  State  has  the  essential 
resources?  What  single  State  can  take  on 
the  project  which  involves  a  river  system 
that  refuses  to  respect  State  lines? 

Obviously,  development  Involves  the  pow- 
ers and  the  resources  of  us  all — the  power 
and  resources  of  Federal  Government.  Here 
is  need  for  an  Investment  by  all  of  the  people 
to  bring  benefits  to  this  area.     Should  the 
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people  of  New  York  complain?  Should  the 
New  Jersey  taxpayer  deny  the  concept  of 
the  Nation-State?  Or  is  It  true  that  what 
benefits  Utah  County  will  add  to  the  store 
of  the  Nation's  -vealth  and  well-being? 

Through  the  democratic  process — some- 
times painfully  slow  and  sometimes  found 
wanting — the  representatives  of  the  people 
of  the  whole  Nation  have  authorized  the 
upper  Colorado  River  project,  oC  which  the 
central  Utah  project  is  part. 

The  central  Utah  project  will  bring  great 
Improvement  to  this  area  without  radical 
upheaval.  The  project  now  in  the  plan- 
ning stage,  win  capture  and  utilize  fully 
Utah's  share  of  Colorado  River  waters.  The 
Bonneville  unit  alone,  the  first  of  four,  will 
provide  waters  to  irrigate  several  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  now  arid  land.  It  will 
create  beautiful  recreation  areas,  add  to  our 
electric  power  potential,  provide  greater  fire 
protection.  Improve  our  timber  stands,  add  to 
our  grazing  lands,  and  increase  our  share  of 
wildlife.  With  water,  there  will  come  more 
roads  and  improved  access  to  our  national 
forests. 

Two  years  ago  at  a  seminar  at  Provo,  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Reclamation  outlined 
the  meaning  of  the  central  Utah  project. 
He  summed  up  in  a  single  sentence  which 
speaks  volumes:  "The  availability  of  water 
for  beneficial  uses — municipal,  agricultural. 
Industrial,  recreational,  hydroelectric  power — 
Is  the  only  celling  to  future  growth  and  de- 
velopment In  this  area." 

The  future  now  Is  bright  for  Payson  and 
for  Utah  County.  It  Is  brighter  for  Utah, 
and  because  of  our  gain,  the  Nation's  horizon 
has  been  lifted.  We  can  look  forward  to  more 
and  greener  fields,  better  homes  and  com- 
munities, and  greater  opportunity  for  our- 
selves and  our  children.  We  have  Joined  the 
world  at  large  in  the  great  and  ongoing  revo- 
lution of  rising  expectations. 

There  are  some  among  us  who  nonetheless 
decry  the  rise  of  our  modem  democratic  Na- 
tion. To  hear  these  Jeremiahs,  such  works 
as  the  central  Utah  project  are  turning  free 
Americans  into  wards  of  an  all-powerful  and 
omnipotent  state.  To  listen  to  those  who 
weep  at  yesterday's  wailing  wall,  we  have  all 
sold  out  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

I  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  small  minds 
who  so  lack  faith  in  our  Government  by  the 
people.  I  call  their  rantings  and  their  rav- 
ings a  caliminy  upon  the  American  people 
and  on  the  Independent  citizens  of  this  State. 
I  brand  these  bitter  men  false  prophets  and 
doomsayers. 

More  water  for  Utah  means  greater  in- 
dividual opportunity.  It  means  a  chance  for 
higher  living  standards.  It  requires  none 
among  us  to  sell  his  soul  for  the  opportuni- 
ties gained. 

Utah  fought  for  the  upper  Colorado  project 
and  for  central  Utah.  We  did  so  In  the  ex- 
pectation that  some  of  our  citizens  would 
not  agree.  And  each  may  speak  his  mind. 
He  may  oppoee  the  project,  he  may  call  this 
Senator  names  if  he  is  so  inclined.  There's 
not  much  I  can  do  even  if  he  verges  on  libel. 
And  if  he  doesn't  like  President  Kennedy,  he 
may  say  so  and  suffer  no  reprisal.  The  bene- 
fits of  the  new  water  will  come  alike  to  critic 
and  supporter. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  case  we  are 
using  the  agency  of  government  to  create 
greater  individual  opportunity  for  all  of  us. 
The  greater  economic  benefits  ensuing  mean 
better  educations  for  our  children.  They 
mean  that  we  will  have  greater  freedom  be- 
cause there  will  be  less  cause  for  fear.  No 
citizen  can  ask  for  more. 

Modem  democratic  government  has  the 
obligation  to  establish  a  setting  In  which  the 
Individual  citizen  may  reach  out  for  the  stars. 
This  is  what  Abraham  Lincoln  meant.  He 
asked  only  that  government  shall  act  to  help 
people  help  themselves.  This  Is  the  essence 
of  modern  democracy.     The  political  party 


that  denies  this  philosophy  is  doomed  to 
sterility. 

In  one  thing  all  Americans  are  typical. 
We  believe  that  there  must  be  ever  greater 
opportunity  for  ever  greater  numbers  of  our 
people.  We  believe  that  action  by  govern- 
ment to  establish  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  nvunber  is  consistent  with  freedom. 
Any  government  which  fails  to  act  accord- 
in^y  will,  in  the  longer  run.  fall  its  citizens 
and  must  ultimately  fall  freedom  itself. 

There  Is  a  price  for  freedom  and  in  this 
modem  day  of  H-bombs  and  massive  defense, 
that  price  Is  not  insignificant.  The  price  is 
our  taxes.  In  the  ultimate,  it  is  taxes  about 
which  the  complainers  grvunble  most — ^not 
any  real  loss  of  freedom.  I  say  that  if  exist- 
ing taxes  are  the  price  of  maintaining  this 
free  Nation,  the  value  received  is  well  worth 
the  tax. 

Perhaps  we  complain  because  we  are  a  free 
people.  Griping,  after  all,  is  a  great  and 
wonderful  American  custom.  But  a  look  at 
our  America  reveals  that  we  are  not  being 
taxed  into  destitution.  Quite  the  reverse; 
ovir  people  are  more  prosperous  than  ever. 
Federal  taxes  Indeed,  may  be  too  high  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  economy,  but  they 
take  no  more  proportionately  from  our 
pocketbooks  than  they  did  a  decade  ago. 

The  statistics  show  that  half  of  American 
families  now  have  InconM  of  more  than 
$6,000  annually.  They  show  that  more  of  us 
are  finishing  high  school  and  going  on  to 
college — more  in  Payson,  more  in  Utah,  and 
more  In  America.  America,  indeed,  has  Its 
poor — far  too  many — but  we  have  entered 
the  age  of  the  affluent  aociety.  Pew  of  lu 
are  rich,  but  more  of  us  than  ever  enjoy  a 
reasonable  standard  of  living. 

We  have  many  problems  because  we  are 
a  great  Nation.  Unemployment  cannot  be 
denied.  The  arms  burden  that  we  carry 
tends  to  weight  tis  down.  Taxes  were  shaped 
by  a  war  economy  and  because  of  the  cold 
war  they  have  remained  high.  I  am  among 
those  Senators  who  seek  a  tax  cut  that  will 
benefit  chiefly  the  average  citizen.  I  be- 
lieve that  such  a  tax  cut  will  generate  more 
bxislness.  more  Income  than  before,  and  ulti- 
mately more  tax  revenue.  I  am  for  this 
kind  of  tax  cut  because  I  feel  that  It  will 
be  good  for  America. 

But  we  would  be  fools  to  believe  that  in 
this  modem  world  we  can  abolish  taxes  and 
go  back  to  the  "good  old  days."  Now,  I  am 
not  one  who  sneers  at  the  old  days  and  old 
ways.  They  had  honest  values  valid  for 
their  times.  But  the  old  days  were  not  al- 
vwiys  so  good.  And  sometimes  In  times  past, 
our  citizens  failed  the  Nation  when  we  placed 
the  Interests  of  the  few  over  benefits  for 
the  many. 

Let's  return  to  yesteryear  for  a  few  sec- 
onds. Think  back  along  with  me  to  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  This  land  was  then  in  the 
throes  of  the  bloodiest  Civil  War  the  Western 
World  has  ever  known.  The  days  were  dark 
and  the  Nation  bled.  A  few  made  fortunes 
but  the  many  paid  hard  for  the  war  in  sweat 
and  in  blood. 

Let's  go  back  only  50  years  to  a  day  when 
chUd  labor  was  still  the  rule,  when  men  still 
worked  60  hours  or  more  every  week  and 
when  the  great  Triangle  Shirtwaist  fire 
rocked  the  Nation.  A  few  here  may  remem- 
ber that  fire  which  symbolized  all  that  was 
evU  in  the  sweatshop.  Sewing  machine  girls 
were  locked  in  a  plant,  and  forced  to  work. 
When  Are  broke  out,  many  were  burned  to 
death.     This  was  part  of  the  "good  old  days." 

Fifty  years  ago — not  long  in  a  nation's  his- 
tory— the  poet  sang  in  bitter  complaint:      " 

"The  golf  course  lies  so  near  the  mill 
That  almost  every  day. 
The  working  children  may  look  out 
And  see  the  men  at  play." 

Few  of  us  want  to  go  back  to  that.  In 
the  past  50  years,  we  have  wiped  out  child 
labor.     Today,    we    still    have    problems    of 


school  dropouts  and  of  youth  tmemploy- 
ment.  But  thank  the  good  lord,  we  no 
longer  have  8-year-olds  working  as  breaker 
boys  in  coal  mines.  Few  workers  or  intelli- 
gent employers  want  to  go  back  to  such  a 
yesteryear. 

Let's  travel  back  to  a  closer  yesterday,  only 
three  decades  ago.  You  need  be  only  as  old 
as  I  to  remember.  The  song  was  "Brother 
can  you  spare  a  dime"  and  on  the  street 
comers  of  oui  cities  the  apple  vendors  stood 
helpless  beneath  the  summer  sun  or  in  the 
freezing  cold  of  winter. 

In  the  good  old  days,  the  role  of  Govern- 
ment was  passive.  Yes,  we  subsidized  the 
railroads  from  the  national  purse.  But 
rarely  did  Government  Intervene  to  help  the 
peopvle — not  even  in  the  panic  of  1907. 

Things  have  changed  and,  on  the  whole, 
for  the  better.  We  now  have  a  national 
conunltment  to  full  emplo3rment.  We  re- 
gard Govenunent  as  a  positive  force  through 
which  we  take  enlightened  action  against 
adversity. 

Enlightened  Government  that  acts  to  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  people  to  be  free  and 
independent  is  the  real  issue  of  our  day. 

We  are  faced  abroad  by  the  Communists 
of  both  Soviet  Russia  and  Red  China.  The 
latter  are  still  relatively  powerless  and  their 
bellicose  talk  can  be  discounted.  But  the 
Soviet  has  become  a  major  world  power  in- 
tent upon  beating  us  in  a  peace  race,  or 
otherwise. 

Internally,  we  face  grave  problems  induced 
by  a  changing  technology.  The  big  question 
is  whether  we  can  master  the  plenty  we  can 
produce.  The  question  is  whether  an  in- 
creasingly urban  world  can  be  made  livable 
for  a  fast-growing  population.  The  question 
Is  one  of  Jobs  for  a  record  number  of  youth 
who  will  enter  the  labor  market  in  the  next 
few  years. 

I  am  startled  when  I  hear  a  call  for  the 
dismantling  of  our  Federal  Govemment.  I 
cannot  understand  the  small  men  of  little 
faith  who  would  reduce  this  Nation  to  an 
impotent  confederation.  I  am  even  more 
startled  when  I  hear  these  same  men  call 
for  meeting  the  Communist  challenge  by 
destroying  oiu-  time-tested  institution*.  I 
wonder  sometimes  whether  they,  like  Alice, 
haven't  gone  through  the  looking  glass  Into 
a  world  of  never-never. 

The  call  of  these  men  of  small  faith  for 
yesteryears'  solutions  to  today's  mast 've  prob- 
lems is  like  the  yearning  we,  who  have  grown 
up,  sometimes  have  for  our  lost  youth.  Yet 
we  know  that  you  cannot  grow  backward 
and  most  of  us  accept  our  maturity.  Those 
who  fall  to  accept  manhood  become  pathetic 
creattffes  more  worthy  of  our  pity  than  our 
censtire.  I  truly  pity  those  Americans  unable 
to  accept  the  reality  of  today's  world.  I 
understand  their  search  for  a  yesterday  that 
existed  mostly  in  lost  dreams.  But  I  deny 
the  vaUdity  of  their  preachment  of  hatred 
that  views  even  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  as 
"soft"  on  communism. 

Anarchy  is  the  alternative  to  responsible 
and  strong  democratic  govemment  of,  by. 
and  for  the  people,  offered  to  America  by  the 
radical  right.  Worse,  it  is  a  denial  of  broth- 
erhood. It  holds  that  we  are  not  our  broth- 
er's keepers.  It  separates  Americans,  one 
from  another.  It  will  lead  only  to  class 
hatreds  and  misery  If  its  proponents  are 
successful. 

For  myself,  I  have  faith  in  this  great  mod- 
ern America  that  we  have  created.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  American  people  will  be 
seduced  by  the  small  minded  who  would 
turn  backward.  I  believe  firmly  that  as  a 
united  people  bovmd  together  by  the  demo- 
cratic process  we  can  move  forward  to  an 
even  better  and  freer  America. 

I  believe  that  in  this  better  America,  the 
local  community  and  State  government  will 
play  key  roles.  I  believe  that  the  tie  that 
must  bind  us  all,  however.  Is  the  Federal 
Oov«-nment.    I  believe  that  it  is  the  role  of 
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nil  government  to  Increase  opportunity  so 
tliat  freemen  need  not  cower  In  feax.  I 
hope,  and  I  flrmly  believe,  tliat  tbe  people  of 
tHU  Nation  wlU  be  true  to  tbemaelvea  and 
will  not  permit  the  tlee  that  bind  theae 
United  States  of  America  to  be  cut  asunder. 

And  so.  In  conclusion,  let  me  emphasize 
again  that  we  live  In  a  day  of  rising  expecta- 
tions. The  futiire  Is  brtght  for  Utah  County, 
for  the  State  of  Utah,  and  for  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  A  great  Federal  water  project  will 
soon  bring  more  water  for  thirsty  acres  here 
In  the  heartland  of  Utah — here  in  Utah 
County.  This  means  new  farms  and  new 
farm  Income.  We  have  the  prospect  of  new 
recreation  areas  around  the  lakes  to  be 
formed  back  of  the  dams,  and  the  prospect 
of  a  spectacular  new  national  park  In  south- 
eastern Utah — CanyonlandB — which  will 
bring  many  visitors  and  more  tourist  dollars 
Into  the  State.  Becaiise  of  these  gains  In 
Utah,  the  whole  Nation  will  benefit. 

I  am  oonfldent  that  In  the  years  ahead  the 
people  of  America  will  continue  to  act 
through  enlightened  government  to  provide 
greater  opportunity  for  greater  numbers  of 
people — that  we  will  continue  to  work  to- 
gether In  brotherhood,  and  In  nationhood, 
for  the  common  good  of  us  all. 


W»  are  certainly  In  favor  of  the  cold  war  GI 
bill  which  you  have  cosponsored  and  which 
yoU  were  so  kind  to  explain  In  your  recent 
letter  to  us.  In  addition,  however,  the  ex- 
ecutive committee,  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
ference, resolved  to  support  the  medical, 
vocational,  and  higher  education  bills,  as 
parsed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

9lnce  the  conference's  participants — the 
meonbers  of  our  22  sponsoring  organiza- 
tions— are  college  students,  we  are  par- 
ticularly concerned  that  HJl.  6143,  providing 
aid  for  higher  education  facilities,  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate.  Therefore,  we  would 
be  greatly  appreciative  if  you.  as  a  member 
of  the  education  subcommittee,  would  take 
our  views  Into  account. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  con- 
si<4eratlon. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Patmck  C.  Ctjibt, 

Cochairman. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OP  THE 
NATIONAL  STUDENT  FEDERAL 
AID  TO  EDUCATION  CONFERENCE 
FAVORS  PASSAGE  OF  THE  COLD 
WAR  GI  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
following  a  recent  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  National  Student 
Federal  Aid  to  Education  Conference, 
Mr.  Patrick  C.  Clary,  a  cochairman  of 
the  conference,  addressed  a  letter  to  me 
on  August  29.  1963,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed in  the  name  of  the  National 
Student  Federal  Aid  to  Education  Con- 
ference, support  for  the  passage  of  the 
GI  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Patrick  C. 
Clary,  cochairman  of  the  National  Stu- 
dent Federal  Aid  to  Education  Confer- 
ence, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  National  Student  Federal  Aid  to 
Education  Conference  was  attended  by 
delegates  from  34  States,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
was  sponsored  by  22  student  organiza- 
tions. The  action  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  this  conference  in  endorsing 
the  cold  war  GI  bill  is  yet  another  indi- 
cation of  the  continuing  and  ever-in- 
creasing support  for  the  cold  war  GI  bill 
in  colleges  and  universities  across  this 
country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Stttdknt  Pdekal  An>  to 

Education  Contxkencs, 
Washington.  DC,  August  29. 1963. 
Hon.  Ralph  W.  Yarbobouoh, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkas  Sknatob  YAXBoaouGH :  Thank  you  for 
joui  letter  of  Augxist  8,  1963.  wherein  you 
acknowledge  receipt  at  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion on  Federal  aid  to  education  adopted  by 
the  delegates  to  this  conference  from  34 
States,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  assembled  here  In  Washington 
last  AprU. 

In  order  to  make  the  policy  position  of  the 
conference  relevant  to  the  current  legislative 
situation  in  the  Congress,  our  executive 
committee  met  this  month  for  that  purpose. 


A    SOVIET    DIPLOMAT    VISITS 
FAYETTEVILLE,    ARK. 

\/lT.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  recent  visit  to  my  hometown  of  Fay- 
etteville,  a  young  Soviet  diplomat  made 
speeches  and  met  informally  with  citi- 
zens of  the  commimity.  His  purpose,  I 
believe,  was  to  inform  the  people  of 
Fayetteville  about  many  aspects  of  life 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  an  alto- 
gether commendable  purpose  but,  judg- 
ing from  press  reports,  the  young  Russian 
fell  short  of  achieving  it. 

jHe  failed  of  his  objective  because  he 
ta^ed  the  credulity  of  his  listeners.  In- 
stead of  providing  a  factual  description 
of  Soviet  life  and  foreign  policy,  he 
pictured  the  Soviet  Union  as  an  idyllic 
society  of  blissfully  happy  workers.  Ac- 
cording to  this  young  diplomat,  Russia 
is, a  country  with  no  unemploj-ment  and 
nd  poverty,  with  freedom  of  religion  and 
a  free  press,  and  with  no  strikes  be- 
c£|use — as  the  Communists  have  so  often 
and  so  disingenuously  explained — "all 
industry  is  owned  by  the  working  people 
aAd  they  would  be  striking  against  them- 
selves." The  Berlin  wall  was  explained 
&$  nothing  more  than  a  border  point  and 
clearing  station,  like  America's  Ellis  Is- 
labd. 

Direct  contacts  between  Soviet  and 
American  citizens  are  a  useful  and  desir- 
able means  of  improving  relations  be- 
t\^een  our  countries,  but  these  contacts 
ate  of  little  value  if  they  are  used  to 
promote  stale  propaganda  which  is  easily 
discounted  and  tends  to  reinforce  long- 
stjanding  suspicions.  Mutual  under- 
standing can  only  be  brought  about  by 
free  and  candid  discussion  of  both  the 
success  and  shortcomings  of  the  two 
societies.  Certainly,  neither  country  can 
cuiim  to  be  completely  free  of  shortcom- 

jl  hope  that  there  will  be  many  more 
visits  to  American  communities  by 
Soviet  diplomats,  and  private  citizens  as 
wiell.  I  further  hope  that  American  rep- 
resentatives will  be  permitted  to  discuss 
lije  in  the  United  States  in  communities 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union.  In  both 
instances  increased  friendliness  and 
understanding  are  far  more  likely  to  be 
achieved  by  candid  explanations  of  con- 
ditions in  the  two  countries  as  they  really 
are  than  by  vain  boasts  and  transparent 
propaganda. 


In  no  sense  do  I  intend  these  remarks 
to  reflect  personally  on  the  young  Rus- 
sian who  visited  FayettevUle.  It  is  the 
whole  dialog  of  the  cold  war  that  is  at 
fault,  the  absurd  language  of  deception, 
exaggeration,  and  half-truths  that  for 
17  years  has  posed  a  formidable  barrier 
to  genuine  communication  between  the 
Soviet  and  American  people.  Only 
when  the  two  people  are  able  to  talk  to 
each  other  with  plain  facts  and  common- 
sense  will  we  have  achieved  a  break- 
through toward  genuine  vmderstanding. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  several  articles  regarding 
the  Soviet  diplomat's  visit  to  Fayetteville 
which  appeared  on  August  23  and  24  in 
the  Northwest  Arkansas  Times.  Fay- 
etteville happens  to  be  my  hometown. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Northwest  Arkansas  Times,  Aug. 
23,  1963] 
Welcome,  Mr.  Shapkin,  Wklcoicb  » 
(By  Allan  GUbert,  Jr.) 
Georgl  Shapkin,  smooth -cheeked,  smooth- 
talking  young  Russian  diplomat,  settled  him- 
self down  In  a  chair  at  the  Fayetteville  Elks 
Club  In  the  heart  of  one  of  the  major  poul- 
try-producing areas  of  the  world  this  week 
and  ordered  shrimp. 

"I  had  chicken  on  the  plane,"  he  said,  not 
locating  any  shrimp  growers  at  the  table  and 
detecting,  I  felt  sure,  a  slight  stiffening  of 
International  relations  on  the  part  of  his 
hosts. 
"  "Oh,  yes,  we  have  chickens  In  Russia,"  he 
said.  "Everyone  has  chickens.  We  grow 
many  chickens  and  everyone  eats  chicken. 
We  don't  eat  as  much  beef,  however,  as  you 
Americans  do." 

Sporting  a  dark,  undistinguished  suit,  a 
white  shirt  whose  long  collar  reminded  one 
of  the  ski  jiunp  at  Berne,  and  a  noncom- 
mltal  tie,  Georgl  was  of  the  opinion  that 
American  haberdashery  leaves  something  to 
be  desired.  He  said  he  had  looked  all  over 
Washington  for  something  he  liked,  but  all 
he  found  was  the  same  sorta  of  material,  the 
same  styles  and  essentially  the  same  colors. 
"You  have  a  primitive  communism  In  your 
clothing,"  he  said  matter  of  factly. 

In  the  fashion  of  the  headman  back  at 
the  Kremlin,  Georgl  said  he  didn't  dig  this 
American  Jazz  stuff.  He  added,  however, 
that  he  found  American  folk  songs  and  folk 
music  very  enjoyable.  "I  don't  like  my  mu- 
sic to  be  too  loud  or  busy,"  he  said.  He  told 
me  that  he  has  purchased  a  tape  recorder 
and  player  and  has  rerecorded  some  American 
folk  music  which  he  plana  to  take  back  to 
the  old  country  with  him. 

Georgl.  Just  32.  is  third  secretary  of  the 
Russian  Embassy  at  Washington,  D.C.  His 
primary  sphere  of  Interest,  contrary  to  what 
I  had  suspected.  Is  not  espionage,  he  said. 
Rather,  he  Is  Interested  In  foreign  policy, 
and  wUl  be  Involved  with  that  In  the  So- 
viet Foreign  Office  when  he  returns  to  Mos- 
cow following  his  tour  of  duty  In  this  coun- 
try. 

Quizzed  on  the  Berlin  wall.  German  unifi- 
cation, the  Red  menace,  and  other  topical 
matters  too  numerous  to  mention,  Georgl 
had  a  ready  response  and  an  earnestness  that 
reminded  one  of  nothing  quite  so  much  as 
fixing  a  kebab  of  peeled  grapes. 

"What,"  I  asked  him,  "do  the  Russians 
think  about  Senator  Pulbbicht"  whose  home 
Is  here  in  Fayetteville. 

"Your  Senator  PtrLBBiCHT."  he  said,  "Is  a 
man  of  great  responsibility  In  the  Congress. 
He  Is  a  man  we  regard  as  thinking  about  the 
most  critical  and  Important  aspecta  of  rela- 
tions Involving  our  countries." 
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What,  he  was  asked,  are  the  most  Im- 
portant matters  Involving  present  East-West 
relations? 

Now  that  a  partial  test  ban  treaty  has  been 
evolved.  Comrade  Shapkin  said,  "It  Is  time 
to  look  to  other  matters  of  mutual  Interest, 
concern,  and  benefit."  These,  he  Indicated, 
include  disarmament  and  a  broad  exchange 
of  economic  and  cultural  Ideas. 

It  all  seemed  so  simple  listening  to  him 
explain  to  Al  Dawson  of  the  Times  and  Jay 
Fulbrlght,  a  member  of  the  Informal  party, 
that  the  Berlin  wall  was  Just  the  equivalent 
of  America's  Ellis  Island  •  •  •  a  border  point 
and  clearing  station  for  those  traveling  east 
or  west;  and  that  a  unified  Germany  had 
caused  two  World  Wars,  so  why  encourage 
a  third,  that  one  could  not  help  but  wonder 
why  Berlin  was  an  Issue. 

Wonder,  that  Is,  until  one  recalled  the  pic- 
ture of  a  man  butchered  on  the  wall's  barbed 
wire  trying  to  gain  nothing  but  his  own 
freedom. 

Georgl.  who  Is  a  guest  In  Fayetteville 
through  Sunday  noon.  Is  quite  obviously  a 
fine  example  of  the  educated,  gifted.  c>p- 
tlmlstlc.  and  patriotic  (a  term  as  applicable 
to  the  Russia  of  today  as  to  America)  young 
Communist. 

Mr.  Shapkin  explains  the  abominations  of 
commxinlsm  with  a  cool  dogmatism  that  Is 
frightening.  Georgl  and  his  countrymen 
must  never  be  underestimated.  They  wUl 
make  a  frightening  opponent  In  peace  or  war. 

Yet,  Georgl  says  what  Russia  wanta  Is 
peace.  He  says  Russia  needs  peace  so  that 
It  may  channel  Its  resources  not  to  the  mate- 
rials of  war.  but  to  Improving  the  lot  of  the 
Russian  people. 

This.  I  had  to  admit,  was  a  disarming 
sort  of  argument.  And  as  I  talked  to  him 
about  such  things  as  the  Benny  Goodman 
concerta  In  Russia  and  the  ballet  and  folk 
dance  groups  from  Russia  who  have  toured 
triumphantly  in  the  United  States  I  recalled 
something  Norman  Cousins  wrote  recently: 

"The  ultimate  question  •  •  •  has  to  do 
with  one's  basic  faith  and  confidence  In  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  hold  Ite  own 
In  the  nonmllltary  showdown  coming  up  in 
the  world.  Those  who  know  most  about 
this  Nation's  history.  Its  philosophy,  and  Ita 
institutions  will  find  abundant  nourish- 
ment for  their  optimism.  As  usual,  those 
who  know  the  least  will  fear  the  most." 

With  that  thought.  I  welcomed  Georgl  to 
Fayetteville,  and  asked  him  to  drop  back 
any  time  he  found  It  convenient. 


(Prom  the  Northwest  Arkansas  Times.  Aug. 

23,   1963] 

No  Jobless  in  Russia,  Shapkin  Sats 

In  the  Soviet  Union  there  are  high  pen- 
sions without  special  taxes,  no  unemploy- 
ment, 6-  to  7-hour  working  days  and  expec- 
tations of  reducing  the  working  hours  and 
of  furnishing  free  medical  care,  free  rent, 
and  free  lunches  for  workers. 

G.  Shapkin.  third  secretary  of  the  Soviet 
Embassy  In  the  United  States,  made  these 
claims  In  a  talk  before  Rotarlans  and  their 
guests  at  the  Mountain  Inn  Thu^'sday  noon. 
He  said  that  In  order  to  reach  the  goals 
set  it  Is  necessary  to  preserve  peace  and  that 
this  Is  the  No.  1  foreign  policy  of  his  coun- 
try. 

Speaking  on  the  subject  "History  of  Com- 
munism," he  noted  that  one-third  of  the 
population  of  the  world  lives  under  socialism 
and  that  many  of  the  attalnmenta  have  been 
won  In  the  last  25  years.  He  pointed  out  that 
parts  of  the  country  where  he  lives  were 
destroyed  In  two  wars  and  that  only  In  more 
recent  years  have  advancementa  become  pos- 
sible. Production  in  1  week  now  equals  what 
was  produced  under  the  czars  In  1  year, 
he  said.  An  even  greater  expansion  In  In- 
dustry and  agriculture  Is  planned,  but  it  can- 
not come  about  If  there  Is  war,  the  Embassy 
spokesman  declared. 


"The  basic  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
fighting  for  peace  In  the  world,"  Shapkin 
asserted.  "Russia  knows  what  war  Is.  A 
world  war  now  would  mean  the  complete 
destruction  of  countries  and  the  goal  must 
be  to  do  the  best  possible  to  support  peace." 

He  spoke  favorably  of  a  future  disarma- 
ment agreement  "which  could  Improve  the 
lives  of  people  In  the  world,  Including  those 
In  underdeveloped  countries."  He  said  more 
needs  to  be  done  for  the  peoples  In  the  have- 
not  nations. 

The  test  ban  treaty  signed  In  Moscow 
should  help  toward  a  future  disarmament 
agreement.  In  his  opinion. 

"We  hope  to  agree  on  stopping  under- 
ground tests  and  to  reduce  armament  budg- 
ete,"  he  stated. 

He  suggested  a  goal  should  be  reduction 
of  armies  In  West  and  East  Germany,  and 
said  thU  might  be  achieved  by  an  agree- 
ment to  post  watchers  in  the  two  countries 
to  see  that  no  sudden  attacks  are  possible. 

He  was  Introduced  by  Don  Trumbo,  Jr. 

(From  the  Northwest  Arkansas  Times,  Aug. 

24.  1963] 
Mant  UJS.  Conceptions  in  Error,  Hk  Sats — 
Russian  Paints  Bright  Picture  or  Soviet 
Lite 

(By  Al  Dawson) 

Soviet  Etobassy  official  Georgl  Shapkin 
again  extolled  Premier  Khrushchev's  brand 
of  communism  last  night  In  a  public  ad- 
dress on  "coexistence"  at  the  Methodist  Stu- 
dent Center  off  the  university  campus. 

The  32-year-old  diplomat  used  most  of  his 
time  to  describe  the  U.S.S.R.  as  a  rapidly  de- 
veloping country  with  no  unemployment,  a 
short  working  day.  free  schooling  for  every- 
one and  closely-guarded  civU   liberties. 

Crucial  differences  between  Western  think- 
ing and  what  Shapkin  called  "socialism" 
were  not  emphasized  until  a  questlon-and- 
answer  period  that  followed. 

Citing  a  statement  that  "reduction  of  the 
U.S.SJl.'s  military  budget  would  mean  the 
Soviet  iPnion  could  give  more  assistance  to 
underdeveloped  countries,"  one  member  of 
the  audience  asked  about  Moscow's  "political 
Influence"  In  such  countries. 

Shapkin  told  the  questioner  and  about 
100  other  listeners  that:  "Oxir  position  In 
this  question  Is  that  the  political  system  Is 
the  business  of  the  country  •  •  •.  We  don't 
Interfere." 

Asked  by  another  to  defend  his  country's 
religious  climate,  the  Washington-stationed 
third  secretary  said  the  belief  that  worship 
has  been  discouraged  Is  untrue.  "There  Is 
freedom  of  religion  In  our  country  •  •  •. 
We  still  have  many  people  who  belong  to 
different  religions." 

Queried  as  to  the  economic  stattis  of  the 
averfige  Russian,   Shapkin  replied: 

"Certainly  the  standard  of  living  In  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time  Is  higher 
than  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  goal  at  the 
present  time  Is  to  have  a  standard  of  living 
like  yours.  And  then,  in  a  very  short  tlnsie, 
we  win  leave  you  behind."  ^ 

Of  freedom  of  the  press  In  the  U.S.S.R..  he 
said  "There  Is  no  country  In  the  world  who 
has  more  freedom."  He  explained  that  "a 
paper  belongs  to  the  organization  of  the 
working  people,"  and  Is  written  by  "special- 
ists and  political  observers."  He  added, 
"These  are  working  people." 

Asked  about  the  "suppression"  of  Boris 
Pasternak's  Nobel  prlzewlnnlng  novel  "Doc- 
tor Zhlvago,"  Shapkin  said  the  questioner's 
assumptions  had  led  her  to  pose  an  "un- 
correct  question." 

"It  was  published,"  he  declared,  but  did 
not  attain  a  wide  audience  among  Russians 
because  It  "did  not  reflect  the  real  situation 
In  the  Soviet  Union." 

Shapkin  told  another  questioner  that  Rus- 
sian workers  have  the  freedom  to  organize 
and  strike.     But  when  asked  If  strikes  ,i$c- 


tually  occur  In  the  U.SJSJl.,  he  said,  "No." 

"You  don't  see  the  difference  in  systems." 
he  protested  to  the  audience.  "There  Is  no 
owner.  In  our  country  all  Indvistry  is  owned 
by  the  working  people  •  •  •.  They  would 
be  striking  against  themselves." 

The  speaker  was  introduced  by  Jim  Loud- 
ermilk  and  responded  to  many  questions  by 
referring  to  a  copy  of  the  Soviet  Constitu- 
tion. 

Earlier  In  the  day  he  was  prepared  to  leave 
town  In  protest  against  "unfair"  press  no- 
tices, but  was  persuaded  to  stay  and  speak 
to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  later  was 
taken  on  a  tour  of  northwest  Arkansas  poul- 
try plants. 

Today's  schedule,  arranged  by  Don 
Trumbo,  Jr.,  of  the  Fayetteville  Jaycees. 
called  for  an  appearance  before  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  and  a  dinner.  The  visit 
will  end  tomorrow. 


[Prom  the  Northwest  Arkansas  Times,  Aug. 

24, 1963] 

Contrast  in  Convictions 

At  tbe  same  time  a  representative  of  the 
Soviet  Embassy  In  Washington  Is  In  Fayetta- 
vllle,  where  he  Is  receiving  a  friendly  wel- 
come, listened  to  in  speeches  and  enter- 
tained in  homes,  a  labor  union  publication 
In  Moscow  has  denounced  American  visitors 
who  extol  the  U.S.  way  of  life  over  the  Rus- 
sian. 

Unlike  the  United  States,  Russia  keeps  a 
close  check  on  what  Its  newspapers  say,  and 
If  they  wander  from  the  Communist  line 
they  are  called  to  account.  The  story  In 
Trud  can  be  fairly  said  to  represent  the 
official  viewpoint. 

The  newspaper  said  American  tourists,  ar- 
tists, visiting  businessmen  and  Congressmen 
were  members  of  "an  army  of  ideological 
saboteurs,  working  In  the  Interests  of  Amer- 
ican Intelligence.  •  •  •  The  organizers,"  said 
the  article,  "hope  that  they  will  be  able  to 
disarm  the  Soviet  people  Ideologically." 

Russia  forbids  tourists  or  resident  for- 
eigners, from  handing  out  publications — 
there  have  even  been  expulsions  for  this — 
and  free-roaming  conversations  are  discour- 
aged. 

The  Embassy  spokesman  Is  here  this  week 
upon  Invitation,  encouraged  to  present  the 
Soviet  way  of  life,  the  country's  past,  present 
and  future  plans. 

If  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
feared  Ita  people  might  be  sabotaged  by  the 
presentation  of  the  Soviet  cause  to  the 
extent  that  it  denounced  such  appearances 
there  would  be  cause  for  alarm.  The  fact 
that  a  comparison  of  the  ways  of  life  Is  pos- 
sible speaks  forcefxilly  In  favor  of  the  "cap- 
italistic"  or   democratic  system. 

Moscow  fears  "picturing  the  United  States 
in  the  role  of  the  leader  of  the  free  world 
and  publicizing  the  UJS.  way  of  life  as  an 
expression  of  a  real  democratic  society." 
Denunciation  of  American  visitors  as  work- 
ing in  the  Interests  of  American  intelligence 
points  up  at  least  an  inclination  on  the  part 
of  Russian  officialdom  to  siispect  the  Amer- 
ican way  may  look  very  good  Indeed  to  the 
people  who  hear  about  It.  Their  theme: 
It's  better  that  the  people  don't  know. 


A  ROSH  HASHANAH  MESSAGE 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  opportunity  to  read  the  beautiful 
Rosh  Hashanah  message  from  Rabbi 
David  L.  Genuth,  of  Temple  Beth  El, 
Shaker  Heights,  Ohio.  It  is  most  im- 
pressive and  reveals  genuine  deep  feeling 
and  simplicity.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

A  Rosn  Hasham AH  Mis&ags 

(By  David  L.  0«nuth,  rabbi) 

We  wonhipper*  of  Beth  El  together  with 
all  our  fellow-Jews  are  members  of  the  re- 
ligion which  first  dreamed  of  social  Jxistlce. 
whoae  Prophets  preached  the  sanctity  and 
dignity  of  human  life,  whose  God  decreed  a 
single  law  for  all  Hi*  chUdren.  As  our  Torah 
ttatea,  "One  law  shall  be  to  him  that  Is  home 
bom.  and  unto  the  stranger  that  sojourneth 
among  you,"  and  whose  sacred  writings  pro- 
fMMd  the  brotherhood  of  man,  regardless  of 
race,  creed  or  color.  We,  together,  with  all 
our  fellow-Jews  are  proud  of  our  heritage  of 
Justice  and  decency.  We  therefore  applaud 
every  effort  of  our  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  our  Government  to  Insure  the  btwlc 
Ood-glven  law  rights  to  all  fellow  Americana. 
At  thla  moment  of  moral  crisis  in  the  life 
of  our  Nation,  we  extend  a  hand  of  brother- 
hood to  OUT  fellow  Americans  and  proclaim 
"We  are  and  will  always  be  our  brother's 
keeper." 

Rosh  Hashanah  does  not  commemorate  any 
historic  event.  It  has  to  do  with  men,  God's 
children  and  therefore  only  one  who  renders 
man  nearer  to  man.  who  is  deeply  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  his  neighbor  is  considered 
a  true  American. 

On  our  High  Holy  Days  our  hearts  go  out 
to  all  our  fellow  Americana  who  are  fighting 
for  cWll  rights  In  order  that  Justice  and 
truth  shall  triiimph  and  America  remain  the 
home  of  the  free  and  the  land  ot  the  brave. 

We  extend  our  slncerest  wishes  to  our 
members  and  friends  of  Temple  Beth  El  and 
to  the  entire  Jewish  community  of  Cleveland 
a  very  healthy,  happy,  and  proeperoios  New 
Year. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  DR.  JOSEPH 
E.  SMADEL 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death 
of  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Smadel,  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  I  paid  my  tribute 
to  him  as  a  good  and  helpful  friend  and 
a  great  physician  and  virologist.  In  the 
August  9  issue  of  Medical  Tribune, 
Mr.  Gershon  Fishbein,  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Tribune,  paid  a 
beautiful  and  richly  deserved  tribute  to 
Dr.  Smadel  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  published  at  this  point 
in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

D«,  J.  E.  Smadel.  Noted  VraoLOcisr.  Dies  or 
Camcxb 

(The  following  appreciation  of  the  late 
Dr.  Joseph  E.  Smadel.  of  the  National  In- 
stitutaa  of  Health,  was  written  by  Gershon 
FUhbeln,  Washington  correspondent  of 
Medical  Tribune,  who  knew  Dr.  Smadel 
both  as  an  unusxially  helpful  professional 
source  in  checking  scientific  information 
and  as  a  friend.) 

BxTHESDA,  Md. — Dr.  Joseph  E.  Smadel,  57, 
one  of  the  world's  leading  virologists,  has 
died  of  cancer.  He  will  be  moximed  by  the 
humblest  of  peasants  in  Pakistan,  where  he 
gave  much  of  his  recent  life  to  cholera  re- 
search, no  less  than  by  the  greatest  of  phy- 
sicians, with  whom  he  ranked. 

He  epitomized  much  that  Ls  noble  in 
medicine  and  scoffed  at  what  he  considered 
its  trivia  and  distractions.  Although  he 
won  n\miero\iB  awards,  he  always  considered 
the  title  of  physician  good  enough. 

He  never  aUowed  personal  burdens  to 
intrude  on  his  career.  So  it  was  that  in 
1962,  when  many  of  us  knew  he  had  can- 


cer, 'he  stood  In  New  York  to  receive  the 
Laslaer  Award  for  Clinical  Research  and  de- 
livered a  characteristically  thorough  scien- 
tific paper. 

H«  considered  It  a  privilege  to  "fiddle"— 
to  vme  his  own  favorite  word — with  viruses 
and  drugs,  never  knowing  exactly  what  the 
outcpme  might  be.  With  his  colleagues,  he 
demonstrated  the  efficacy  of  chlorampheni- 
col M  the  first  therapeutic  agent  used  suc- 
eesslully  »n  treatment  of  rickettsial  diseases. 
By  Serendipity,  during  therapeutic  trials  on 
patients  with  scrub  typhus,  he  found  chlor- 
ampftienlcol  to  be  specific  for  typhoid  fever. 

H«  made  the  world  his  lal)oratory,  and  no 
corner  of  it  was  too  remote  for  trials  of  a 
hop«ful  drug  or  vaccine. 

H0  Investigated  epidemic  and  murine  ty- 
phu$  In  Mexico,  scrub  typhus  and  typhoid 
in  ^laya.  leptasplrosls  in  Puerto  Rico. 
pne<unonlc  plague  In  Madagascar,  epidemic 
hemorrhagic  fever  In  Korea,  cholera  In  Pak- 
Istait. 

in  him  was  blended,  to  a  degree  rarely 
fou4d  among  today's  scientists,  the  special 
vlrtties  of  researcher  and  clinician,  and  he 
dre^  on  both  to  complement  each  other. 

Although  he  served  as  Associate  Director 
of  the  National  Institutes  In  charge  of  in- 
tramural research  between  1956  and  1960, 
he  ^orned  administrative  details,  detested 
bureaucracy,  and  longed  for  a  return  to  the 
laboratory,  which  came  in  1960.  when  he 
was  named  Chief  of  the  new  Laboratory  of 
Virology  and  Rlckettslology  In  the  Division 
of  Etiologies  Standards. 

Hfc  drove  himself  and  his  associates  to  the 
Umljt.  Time  stood  still  when  he  worked. 
He  >et  the  highest  of  standards  for  himself 
andi  exacted  no  less  from  his  colleagues. 

Although  he  rarely  sdlowed  anyone  to 
quote  him  In  an  Interview,  he  was  a  source 
of  i^iuch  news  at  NIH.  He  believed  the  medi- 
cal |)rofes8lon  and  the  general  public  had  a 
legitimate  and  vital  stake  In  research  devel- 
opn^ents  and  was  often  called  by  newsmen 
to  dheck  the  accuracy  of  a  story. 

Npt  long  ago  he  spent  several  hours  at 
dinner  with  a  group  of  Washington  science 
writers,  giving  background  off-the-record  In- 
fori|iation  on  developments  In  virology  so 
that  they  could  write  more  comprehensive 
stortes  when  news  broke  In  that  field. 

"lb  the  world,  he  was  a  great  physician  and 
vlrtjloglst.  To  this  correspondent,  he  was 
that  and  more — a  friend  and  mentor. 


day  of  this  great  warrior  in  the  cause  of 
freedom.  We  proudly  join  Hungarians 
throughout  the  world  In  an  observance 
which  reaifirms  our  desire  and  determi- 
nation that  the  Hungarian  nation  shall 
again  stand  as  a  free  and  independent 
democratic  state. 


i 


LOUIS  KOSSUTH  DAY 

.^ .  HART.  Mr.  President,  every  great 
pedple  who  have  fought  for  freedom  and 
independence  as  a  nation  have  a  na- 
tional hero,  one  whom  the  people  vener- 
ate! as  the  embodiment  of  their  spirit 
an<i  determination  in  their  fight  for 
freedom,  and  whose  memory  is  cherished 
and  honored  in  annual  observances. 

To  the  Hungarian  people,  such  is  Louis 
Ko$suth.  September  19  marks  the  an- 
niversary of  his  birth  In  1802;  and  Hun- 
gar!ians  throughout  the  world — in  Hun- 
gary and  in  the  free  world — will  honor 
tiis  achievements  in  the  fight  for  Hun- 
gailian  independence  in  1848. 

"the  observances  in  Hungary  will,  we 
majy  be  sure,  be  clandestine,  for  in  that 
unhappy  country  freedom,  as  Louis 
Kotsuth  conceived  it,  does  not  exist.  But 
we  inay  be  equally  sure  that  In  the  hearts 
of  the  people  of  Hungary,  silent  homage 
will  be  paid  this  man  and  the  Ideals  of 
freedom,  national  Independence,  and 
democracy  which  have  been  religiously 
pursued  by  the  Hungarian  people. 

SappUy,  In  the  United  States,  Ameri- 
cails  of  Hungarian  background  can.  and 
wilt  once  again  commemorate  the  birth- 


MENTAL  RETARDATION  FACILI- 
TIES AND  COMMUNITY  MENTAL 
HEALTH  CENTERS  CONSTRUC- 
TION ACT  OF  1963 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1576)  to  provide  assistance  In  combat- 
ing mental  retardation  through  grants 
for  construction  of  research  centers  and 
grants  for  facilities  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  assistance  in  Improving 
mental  health  through  grants  for  con- 
struction and  initial  sttifflng  of  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  were,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mental 
Retardation  PaclUtles  and  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of 
1963". 

TTTLX    I CONSTRUCTION    OT    KESEARCH    CXNTIRS 

ANT  FACU-ITIIS  FOR  THX  MENTALLT  RETARDED 

Short  Title 
S«c.  100.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Mental  Retardation  PaclUtles  Construction 
Act". 

Part  A — Grants  for  construction  of  centers 
for   research   on    mental   retardation   and 
related  aspects  of  human  development 
Sec.  101.  Title   vn   of   the   Public   Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  Immedi- 
ately below  the  heading  thereof    "Part  A — 
Grants  for  construction  of  health  research 
facilities"  and  by  changing  the  words  "this 
title"  to  "this  part"  wherever  they  appear, 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  title  the 
following  new  part : 

"Part  D — Centers  for  research  on  mental 
retardation  and  related  aspects  of  human 
development 

"Authorization  of  Appropriations 
"Sec.  761.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1964.  $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal,, 
year  ending  Jxme  30.  1965.  and  $6,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  for  proj- 
ect grants  to  assist  In  meeting  the  costs  of 
construction  of  facilities  for  research,  or 
research  and  related  purposes,  relating  to 
human  development,  whether  biological, 
medical,  social,  or  behavioral,  which  may 
assist  in  finding  the  causes,  and  means  of 
prevention,  of  mental  retardation,  or  In  find- 
ing means  of  ameliorating  the  effects  of 
mental  retardation.  Bums  so  appropriated 
shall  remain  available  until  expended  for 
payments  with  respect  to  projects  for  which 
applications  have  been  filed  under  this  part 
before  July  1,  1966,  and  approved  by  the 
Surgeon  General  thereunder  before  July  1, 
1967. 

"Applications 

"Sec.  762.  (a)  ApplicaUons  for  grants 
under  this  part  with  respect  to  any  facility 
may  be  approved  by  the  Surgeon  General 
only  If — 

"  ( 1 )   the  applicant  Is  a  public  or  nonprofit , 
Institution  which  the  Surgeon  General  de- 
termines Is  competent  to  engage  In  the  t3rpe 
of  research  for  which  the  faculty  is  to  be 
constructed;  and 

"(2)  the  application  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported by  reasonable  assiu-ancee  that  (A) 
for  not  less  than  20  years  after  completion 
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of  construction,  the  facility  will  be  used  for 
the  research,  or  research  and  related  pur- 
poses, for  which  it  was  constructed;  (B) 
sufQcient  funds  will  be  available  for  meeting 
the  non -Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  con- 
structing the  facility;  (C)  sufficient  funds 
will  be  available,  when  the  construction  is 
completed,  for  effective  use  of  the  facility 
for  the  research,  or  research  and  related 
purposes,  for  which  it  was  constructed;  and 
(D)  all  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by 
contractors  or  subcontractors  In  the  per- 
formance of  work  on  construction  of  the 
center  will  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construc- 
tion In  the  locality  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a — 276a-5),  and  will  receive  compensa- 
tion at  rates  not  less  than  the  rates  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Contract  Work  Hours 
SUndards  Act  (Public  Law  87-581);  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with  respect 
to  the  labor  standards  specified  in  this  clause 
(D)  the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
(15  PR.  3176;  5  U.S.C.  133Z-15),  and  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended 
(40  use.  276c). 

"(b)  In  acting  on  applications  for  grants, 
the  Surgeon  General  shall  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  relative  effectiveness  of  the 
proposed  facilities  In  expanding  the  Nation's 
capacity  for  research  and  related  purposes 
In  the  field  of  mental  retardation  and  re- 
lated aspects  of  human  development,  and 
such  other  factors  as  he.  after  consultation 
with  the  national  advisory  council  or  coun- 
cils concerned  with  the  field  or  fields  of 
research  Involved,  may  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe In  order  to  assure  that  the  facilities 
constructed  with  such  grants,  severally  and 
together,  will  best  serve  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing scientific  knowledge  pertaining  to 
mental  retardation  and  related  aspects  of 
human  development. 

"Amount  of  Grants;  Payments 
"Sec.  763.  (a)  The  total  of  the  grants  with 
respect  to  any  project  for  the  construction 
of  a  facility  under  this  part  may  not  exceed 
75  per  centum  of  the  necessary  cost  of  con- 
struction of  the  center  as  determined  by 
the  Svirgeon  General. 

"(b)  Payments  of  grants  under  this  part 
shall  be  made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement. In  such  Installments  consistent 
with  construction  progress,  and  on  such  con- 
ditions as  the  Surgeon  General  may  deter- 
mine. 

"(c)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  any 
provision  of  this  Act  other  than  this  part, 
for  any  of  the  three  fiscal  years  in  the  period 
beginning  July  1.  1963.  and  ending  June  30. 
1966,  for  construction  of  any  facility  de- 
scribed in  this  part. 

"Recapture  of  Payments 
"Sec.   764.  If,   within   twenty  years  after 
completion   of   any   construction   for   which 
funds  have  been  paid  under  this  part — 

"(1)  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the 
facility  shall  cease  to  be  a  public  or  nonprofit 
Institution,  or 

"(2)  the  faculty  shall  cease  to  be  used  for 
the  research  purposes,  or  research  and  related 
purposes,  for  which  it  was  constructed,  unless 
the  Surgeon  General  determines,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations,  that  there  is  good 
cause  for  releasing  the  applicant  or  other 
owner  from  the  obligation  to  do  so, 

the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the 
facility  the  amount  bearing  the  same  ratio 
to  the  then  value  (as  determined  by  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  or  by  action  brought  in 
the  United  States  district  coxu^  for  the  dis- 
trict In  which  such  faculty  is  situated)  of 
the  facility,  as  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
participation  bore  to  the  cost  of  construction 
of  such  facility. 


"Noninterference  With  Administration  of 
Institutions 

"Sec.  765.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided  in  this  part,  nothing  contained  In 
this  part  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing 
any  department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  to  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over,  or  impose  any 
requirement  or  condition  with  respect  to, 
the  research  or  related  purposes  conducted 
by,  and  the  personnel  or  administration  of, 
any  Institution. 

"Definitions 

"Sec.  766.  As  used  In  this  part — 

"(1)  the  terms  'construction'  and  'cost  of 
construction'  include  (A)  the  construction 
of  new  buildings  and  the  expansion,  remod- 
eling, and  alteration  of  existing  buildings, 
including  architects'  fees,  but  not  including 
the  cost  of  acquisition  of  land  or  off-site 
Improvements,  and  (B)  equipping  new  build- 
ings and  existing  buUdlngs,  whether  or  not 
expanded,  remodeled,  or   altered; 

"(2)  the  term  'nonprofit  Institution* 
means  an  Institution  owned  and  operated  by 
one  or  more  corporations  or  associations  no 
part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures,  or 
may  lawfully  Inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  shareholder  or  Individual." 

Part  B — Project  grants  for  construction  of 
university -affiliated  facilities  for  the  men- 
tally retarded 

Authorization  of  Appropriations 
Sec.  121.  For  the  pvupose  of  assisting  In 
the  construction  of  clinical  facilities  provid- 
ing, as  nearly  as  practicable,  a  full  range  of 
Inpatient  and  outpatient  services  for  the 
mentally  retarded  and  facilities  which  wUl 
aid  In  demonstrating  provision  of  specialized 
services  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment, 
education,  training,  or  care  of  the  mentally 
retarded  or  In  the  clinical  training  of  physi- 
cians and  other  specialized  personnel  need- 
ed for  research,  diagnosis,  and  treatment, 
education,  training  or  care  of  the  mentally 
retarded,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1964,  $7,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965.  and  $10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966.  The  sums 
so  appropriated  shall  be  used  for  project 
grants  for  construction  of  public  and  other 
nonprofit  facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded 
which  are  associated  with  a  coUege  or  uni- 
versity. 

Applications 
Sec.  122.  Applications  for  grants  under 
this  part  with  respect  to  any  facility  may  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  only  If  the  ap- 
plication contains  or  Is  supported  by  reason- 
able assurances  that — 

(1)  the  facility  will  be  associated,  to  the 
extent  prescribed  In  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary, with  a  college  or  university  hospital 
(Including  affiliated  hospitals),  or  with  such 
other  part  of  a  college  or  university  as  the 
Secretary  may  find  appropriate  In  the  light 
of  the  purposes  of  this  part; 

(2)  the  plans  and  specifications  are  In  ac- 
cord with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  section  133(3); 

(3)  title  to  the  site  for  the  project  Is  or 
win  be  vested  In  one  or  more  of  the  agencies 
or  institutions  filing  the  application  or  in  a 
public  or  other  nonprofit  agency  or  institu- 
tion which  Is  to  operate  the  faculty; 

(4)  adequate  financial  support  will  be 
available  for  construction  of  the  project  and 
for  Its  maintenance  and  operation  when  com- 
pleted; and 

(5)  all  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
by  contractors  or  subcontractors  In  the  per- 
formance of  work  on  construction  of  the 
project  will  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construc- 
tion In  the  locality  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  UJS.C. 
276a — 276a-5 ) .  and  will  receive  compensation 
at  rates  not  less  than  the  rates  determined 


in  accordance  with  and  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Contract  Work  Hours  Standards 
Act  (Public  Law  87-581);  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  have  with  respect  to  the  labor 
standards  specified  In  this  paragraph  the 
authority  and  functions  set  fc«-th  In  Reor- 
ganization Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  ( 15 
P.R.  3176;  5  U.S.C.  133Z-15)  and  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  276c). 

Amount  of  Grants;  Payments 
Sec.  123.  (a)  The  total  of  the  grants  with 
respect  to  any  project  for  the  construction 
of  a  facility  under  this  part  may  not  exceed 
75  per  centum  of  the  necessary  cost  of  con- 
struction thereof  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

(b)  Pajmients  of  grants  under  this  part 
shall  be  made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement. In  such  Installments  consistent 
with  construction  progress,  and  on  such 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 
Recovery 
Sec.  124.  If  any  facility  with  respect  to 
which  funds  have  been  paid  vuider  this  part 
shall,  at  any  time  within  twenty  years  after 
the  completion  of  construction— 

(1)  be  sold  or  transferred  to  any  person, 
agency,  or  organization  which  is  not  quali- 
fied to  file  an  application  under  this  part,  or 

(2)  cease  to  be  a  public  or  other  nonprofit 
facility  for  the  mentally  retarded,  unless  the 
Secretary  determines,  in  accordance  with 
regiilatlons.  that  there  Is  good  cause  for  re- 
leasing the  applicant  or  other  owner  from 
the  obligation  to  continue  as  such  a  facility, 
the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  either  the  transferor  or  the  transferee 
(or,  in  the  case  of  a  facility  which  has  ceased 
to  be  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  facility  for 
the  mentally  retarded,  from  the  owners 
thereof)  an  amount  bearing  the  same  ratio 
to  the  then  value  (as  determined  by  the 
agreement  of  the  parties  or  by  action 
brought  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  In  which  the  facility  is 
situated)  of  so  much  of  the  facility  as  con- 
stituted an  approved  project  or  projects,  as 
the  amount  of  the  Federal  paiticlpatlon  bore 
to  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  such  proj- 
ect or  projects. 

NondupUcatlon  of  Grants 
Sec.  125.  No  grant  may  be  made  under  any 
provision  of  the  Public  Heculth  Service  Act, 
for  any  of  the  three  fiscal  years  In  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1963,  and  ending  June  30, 
1966,  for  construction  of  any  facility  few  the 
mentally  retarded  described  In  this  part. 

Part  C — Grants  for  construction  of  facilities 

for  the  Tnentally  retarded 

Authorization  of  Appropriations 

Sec.  131.  There  are  authorized  to  be  app>ro- 
prlated,  for  grants  few  construction  of  public 
and  other  nonprofit  facilities  for  the  men- 
tally retarded,  $12,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965,  and  $15,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966. 
Allotments  to  States 

Sec.  132.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  yecu-,  the  Sec- 
retary shall.  In  accordance  with  regiUatlons. 
make  allotments  frcMn  the  sums  appropriated 
under  section  131  to  the  several  States  on  the 
basis  of  (1)  the  population,  (2)  the  extent 
of  the  need  for  facilities  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, and  (3)  the  financial  need  of  the  re- 
spective States;  except  that  no  such  allot- 
ment to  any  State,  other  than  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, American  Samoa,  and  Guam,  for  any 
fiscal  year  may  be  less  than  $100,000.  Sums 
so  allotted  to  a  State  for  a  fiscal  year  for  con- 
struction and  remaining  unobligated  at  the 
end  of  such  ye«u-  shall  remain  available  to 
such  State  for  such  purpose  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  (and  for  such  year  only) ,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  sums  allotted  to  such  State  for 
such  next  fiscal  year. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  any  State  may  file  with  him  a  re- 
quest that  a  specified  portion  of  Its  allotment 
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under  thl»  vrt  be  added  to  the  allotment 
or  another  State  under  this  part  for  the  pur- 
poee  o<  meeting  a  portion  of  the  Federal 
snare  of  the  ooet  of  a  pro)ect  for  the  con- 
struction 0*  a  faculty  for  the  mentolly  re- 
tarded in  »uch  other  State.  If  It  U  found  by 
the  Secretary  that  conatructlon  ot  the  facil- 
ity with  reepect  to  which  the  request  Is  made 
would  meet  needa  of  the  State  making  the 
request  and  that  uae  erf  the  apeclfled  portion 
of  Buch  State'!  aUotment.  a«  requeated  by  It. 
would  aaaUt  In  carrying  out  the  purpoeea  of 
thl«  part,  auch  portion  of  auch  SUte's  allot- 
ment ahaU  be  added  to  the  allotment  of  the 
other  State  under  thU  part,  to  be  \iaed  for 
the  purpose  referred  to  above. 

(c)   Upon  the  request  of  any  State  that 
a  apeclfled  portion  o€  lt«  allotment  under 
thla  part  be  added  to  the  allotment  of  such 
State  under  UUe  II.  and  upon  ( 1 )  the  simul- 
taneous cerUfication  to  the  Secretary  by  the 
State  a«ency  designated  as  provided  In  the 
State  plan  approved  under  this  part  to  the 
effect  that  It  has  afforded  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  make  appUcaUons  for  the  porUon 
ao  specified  and  there  have  been  no  approv- 
able  applications  for  such  portion,  or  (2)   a 
showing  8aU8factc«7  to  the  Secretary  that 
the  need  for  the  community  mental  health 
centers  in  such  State  is  subetantially  greater 
than  for  the  facllltiea  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, the  Secretary  shall,  eubject  to  such 
limitations   as  he  may   by   regulation   pre- 
scribe.  prompUy   adjust   the   allotments  of 
such  State  in  accordance  with  such  request 
and  shall  notify  such  State  agency  and  the 
State    agency    designated    under    the    State 
plan  approved  under  title  n.  and  thereafter 
the    allotments    as    so    adjusted    shall    be 
deemed  the  State's  allotments  for  purposes 
of  this  part  and  title  n. 

Regulations 
S«c  133.  Within  six  months  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  the  8«a-etary  shall,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Federal  Hospital  CouncU 
(established  by  section  683  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  and  hereinafter  In  this 
part  referred  to  as  the  "OouncU").  by  gen- 
eral regulations  applicable  uniformly  to  all 
the  States  jweacrlba — 

(1)  the  kinds  of  services  needed  to  pro- 
Tide  adequate  services  for  mentally  retarded 
persons  residing  in  a  State; 

(3)  the  general  manner  in  which  the  State 
agency  (designated  as  provided  in  the  State 
plan  approved  under  this  part)  shall  deter- 
mine the  priority  of  project*  based  on  the 
relaUve  need  of  different  areas,  giving  special 
consideration  to  facilities  which  will  provide 
comprehensive  services  for  a  particular  com- 
munity or  communities; 

(3)  general  standards  ot  construction  and 
equipment  for  facUiUes  of  different  classes 
and  in  different  types  of  locaUon;  and 

(4)  that  the  State  plan  shall  provide  for 
adequate  faciUties  for  the  mentaUy  retarded 
for  persons  residing  In  the  State,  and  shall 
provide  for  adequate  facillUes  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  to  fiuTilsh  needed  services  for 
persons  unable  to  pay  therefor.  Such  regu- 
UUons  may  require  that  before  approval  of 
an  application  for  a  faculty  or  addition  to  a 
facility  U  recommended  by  a  State  agency, 
aasurance  shall  be  received  by  the  State  from 
the  appUcant  that  there  will  be  made  avail- 
able in  such  facility  or  addiUon  a  reasonable 
volume  of  services  to  persons  unable  to  pay 
therefor,  but  an  exception  shall  be  made  if 
such  a  requirement  is  not  feasible  from  a 
financial  viewpoint. 

State  Plans 

Sec  134.  (a)  After  such  regulations  have 
been  Issued,  any  State  deslHng  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  part  shall  submit  a  State 
plan  for  carrying  out  its  purposes.  Such 
State  plan  m\ist — 

(1)  designate  a  single  State  agency  as 
the  sole  agency  for  the  admlnirtratlon  of  the 
plan,  or  designate  such  agency  as  the  sole 


agency   for   supervising   the   administration 
of  tl|e  plan; 

(J)  contain  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
Statle  agency  designated  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (1)  hereof  will  have  authority  to 
carry  out  such  plan  In  conformity  with  thJ^ 

part: 

(3)  provide  for  the  designation  of  a  SUte 
advisory  council  which  shall  include  repre- 
sentatives of  State  agencies  concerned  with 
planning,  operation,  or  utilization  of  facili- 
ties for  the  mentally  retarded  and  of  non- 
government organizations  or  groups  con- 
cerned with  education,  employment,  re- 
habilitation, welfare,  and  health,  and  Includ- 
Ingjrepresentatlves  of  consiimers  of  the  serv- 
Iceaj  by  such  facilities; 

(I)  set  forth  a  program  for  construction 
of  tacllltles  for  the  mentally  retarded  (A) 
which  Is  based  on  a  etatevrtde  Inventory  of 
existing  facilities  and  survey  of  need;  (B) 
which  conforms  with  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  section  133(1);  and  (C)  which 
metts  the  requirements  for  fxirnlshlng  needed 
sertlces  to  persons  unable  to  pay  therefor. 
Included  In  reg^Uations  prescribed  under 
section  133(4); 

(15)  set  forth  the  relative  need,  determined 
In  accordance  with  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  section  133(2),  for  the  several 
prqjects  Included  In  such  programs,  and  pro- 
vlc^e  for  the  construction.  Insofar  as  financial 
resburces  available  therefor  and  for  malnte- 
nalice  and  operation  make  possible,  in  the 
order  of  such  relative  need; 

16)  provide  such  methods  of  admlnUtra- 
tlon  of  the  State  plan.  Including  methods 
relating  to  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  personnel  standards  on  a  merit 
ba«is  (except  that  the  Secretary  shall  exer- 
•  elate  no  authority  with  respect  to  the  selec- 
tldn.  tenure  of  office,  or  compensation  of  any 
Individual  employed  in  accordance  with  such 
methods) ,  as  are  foxmd  by  the  SccreUry  to 
be  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  oper- 
ation of  the  plan; 

(7)  provide  minimum  standards  (to  be 
fl:«ed  m  the  discretion  of  the  State)  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  facilities 
wlich  receive  Federal  aid  under  this  part; 
1(8)  provide  for  affording  to  every  appli- 
cant for  a  construction  project  an  opportu- 
nity for  hearing  before  the  State  agency; 

(9)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
muke  such  reports  in  such  form  and  contain- 
ing such  Information  as  the  Secretary  may 
from  time  to  time  reasonably  require,  and 
will  keep  such  records  and  afford  such  ac- 
cass  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  And  necM- 
s^ry  to  assure  the  correctness  and  verin- 
cAtion  of  such  reports;  and 

(10)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
fibm  time  to  time,  but  not  less  often  than 
aimually.  review  iU  State  plan  and  submit 
tq  the  Secretary  any  modifications  thereof 
wthich  It  considers  necessary. 

I  (b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  State 
plan  and  any  modification  thereof  which 
compiles  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(k)  The  Secretary  shaU  not  finally  dlsap- 
pfove  a  State  plan  except  after  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  the 

SItate. 

Approval  of  Projects 

Sec  135.  (a)  For  each  project  for  con- 
struction pursuant  to  a  State  plan  approved 
under  this  part,  there  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  through  the  State  agency  an 
application  by  the  State  or  a  political  subdi- 
vision thereof  or  by  a  public  or  other  non- 
profit agency.  If  two  or  more  such  agencies 
5>ln  in  the  construction  of  the  project,  the 
Application  may  be  filed  by  one  or  more  of 
inch  agencies.  Such  application  shall  set 
ftjrth— 

(1)   a    descrtption    of    the    site    for    such 


'  (2)  plans  and  specifications  therefor  In 
iiccordance  with  the  regulations  prescribed 
])y  the  Secretary  under  section  183(8); 


(3)  reasonable  assurance  that  titie  to  such 
site  is  or  wlU  be  vested  in  one  or  more  of 
the  agencies  filing  the  application  or  in  a 
public  or  other  nonprofit  agency  which  is  to 
operate  the  facility; 

(4)  reasonable  aasurance  that  adequate 
financial  support  will  be  available  for  the 
construction  of  the  project  and  for  Its  main- 
tenance and  op)eratlon  when  completed; 

(5)  reasonable  assxirance  that  all  laborers 
and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or 
subcontractors  In  the  performance  of  work 
on  construction  of  the  project  will  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevail- 
ing on  similar  construction  In  the  locality  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as 
amended  (40  UJ5.C.  276a-5).  and  will  receive 
compensation  at  rates  not  less  than  the 
rates  determined  In  accordance  with  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Contract 
Work  Hours  Standards  Act  (Public  Law  87- 
581);  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
in  this  paragraph  the  authority  and  func- 
tions set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 14  of  1960  (16  F.R.  3176;  6  U.S.C.  133z- 
16)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  Jxme  13,  1934, 
as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276c);  and 

(6)   a  certification  by  the  State  agency  of 
the  Federal  share  for  the  project. 
The  Secretary  shaU  approve  such  applica- 
tion  if  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  such 
project  are  available  from  the  allotinent  to 
the  State,  and  if  the  Secretary  finds  (A)  that 
the    application    contains    such    reasonable 
assurance  as  to  titie,  financial  support,  and 
payment  of  prevailing  rates  of  wages;    (B) 
that  the  plans  and  specifications  are  In  ac- 
cord  with   the   reg\ilation8    prescribed   pur- 
suant to  section  133;    (C)    that  the  appli- 
cation is  in  conformity  with  the  State  plan 
approved    under   section    134    and    contains 
an  assurance  that  In  the  operation  of  the 
facility  there  will  be  compliance  with  the 
applicable   requirements  of   the  State  plan 
and  of  the  regulations  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 133(4)    for  furnishing  needed  facilities 
for  persons  unable  to  pay  therefor,  and  with 
State  standards  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance;   and    (D)    that  the   application   has 
been    approved    and    recommended    by    the 
State  agency  and  is  entitied  to  priority  over 
other  projects  within  the  State  in  accord- 
ance with  the  regulations  prescribed  pursu- 
ant to  section  133(2).     No  application  shall 
be    disapproved   by   the   Secretary   untU    he 
has  afforded  the  State  agency  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing. 

(b)  Amendment  of  any  approved  appli- 
cation shall  be  subject  to  approval  In  tiie 
same  manner  as  an  original  application. 
Withholding  of  Payments 
Sec  138.  Whenever  the  Secretary  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  agency  designated  as  pro- 
vided in  section  134(a)(1).  finds— 

(1)  that  the  State  agency  is  not  comply- 
ing substantially  with  the  provisions  re- 
quired by  section  134  to  be  included  in  its 
State   plan   or   with  regulations  under   tills 

(2)  that  any  assurance  required  to  be 
given  m  an  application  filed  under  section 
135  is  not  being  or  cannot  be  carried  out, 

(3)  that  there  is  a  substantial  failure  to 
carry  out  plans  and  specifications  approved 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  136;  or 

(4)  that    adequate    State    funds    are    not 
being  provided  annually  for  the  direct  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  plan, 
the  Secretary  may  forthwith  notify  the  State 

sigency  that —  ^     ♦v. 

(6)    no  further  payments  will  be  made  to 

the  State  from  allotments  under  this  part; 

(6)  no  further  payments  will  be  made 
fHMn  allotments  under  this  part  for  any 
project  or  projects  designated  by  the  Sec- 
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retary  as  being  affected  by  the  action  or 
Inaction  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1),  (2). 
(3) .  or  (4)  of  this  section, 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  ap- 
propriate \mder  the  circumstances;  and,  ex- 
cept with  regard  to  any  project  for  which 
the  application  has  already  been  approved 
and  which  is  not  directly  affected,  further 
payments  from  such  allotments  may  be  with- 
held, in  whole  or  in  part,  until  there  Ls  no 
longer  any  failure  to  comply  (or  to  carry 
out  the  assurance  or  plans  and  specifications 
or  to  provide  adequate  State  funds,  as  the 
case  may  be)  or,  if  such  compliance  (or  other 
action)  is  impossible,  until  the  State  repays 
or  arranges  for  the  repajrment  of  Federal 
moneys  to  which  the  recipient  was  not  en- 
titled. 

Nonduplication  of  Grants 

Sec.  137.  No  grant  may  be  made  under  any 
provision  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
fOT  any  of  the  two  fiscal  years  in  the  period 
begliming  July  1,  1964,  and  ending  June  30, 
1966,  for  construction  of  any  facility  for  the 
mentally  retarded  described  in  this  part. 

TITLE  n CONSTBUCnON  OF  COMMTTNITT 

MEI«TAL    HEALTH   CENTERS 

Short  Titie 

Sec.  200.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Commvmlty  Mental  Health  Centers  Act". 

Authorization  of  Appropriations 
Sec.  201.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
profHiated,  for  grants  for  construction  of 
public  and  other  nonprofit  comnmnlty  men- 
tal health  centers,  $50,000,000  few  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  $65,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966. 

Allotments  to  States 
Sec.  202.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  In  accordance  with  regulations, 
make  allotments  from  the  sums  appropriated 
under  section  201  to  the  several  States  on 
the  basis  of  (1)  the  population,  (2)  the 
extent  of  the  need  for  community  mental 
health  centers,  and  (3)  the  financial  need 
of  the  respective  States;  except  that  no  such 
allotment  to  any  State,  other  than  the  Virgin 
Islands,  American  Samoa,  and  Guam,  for  any 
fiscal  year  may  be  less  than  $100,(X)0.  Sums 
BO  allotted  to  a  State  for  a  fiscal  year  and 
remaining  unobligated  at  the  end  of  such 
year  shall  remain  available  to  such  State  for 
such  purjKwe  for  the  next  fiscal  year  (and 
for  such  year  only).  In  addition  to  the  svuns 
allotted  for  such  State  for  such  next  fiscal 
year. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  any  State  may  file  with  him  a 
request  that  a  specified  portion  of  its  allot- 
ment under  this  title  be  added  to  the  allot- 
ment of  another  State  under  this  titie  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  a  portion  of  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  a  project  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  conununlty  mental  health 
center  in  such  other  State.  If  it  is  found 
by  the  Secretary  that  construction  of  the 
center  with  respect  to  which  the  request  Is 
made  would  meet  needs  of  the  State  making 
the  request  and  that  use  of  the  specified 
portion  of  such  State's  allotment,  as  re- 
quested by  it,  would  assist  in  canning  out 
the  purposes  of  this  titie,  such  portion  of 
such  State's  allotment  shall  be  added  to  the 
allotment  of  the  other  State  under  this  titie. 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose  referred  to  above. 

(c)  Upon  the  request  of  any  State  that  a 
specified  portion  of  Its  allotment  under  this 
titie  be  added  to  the  allotment  of  such  State 
under  part  C  of  title  I  and  upon  (1)  the 
simultaneous  cerUfication  to  the  Secretary 
by  the  State  agency  designated  as  provided 
in  the  State  plan  approved  under  this  title 
to  the  effect  that  it  has  afforded  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  make  applications  for 
the  portion  so  specified  and  there  have  been 
no  approvable  applications  for  such  portion 
or  (2)  a  showing  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  need  for  facilities  for  the  men- 


tally retarded  in  such  State  is  substantially 
greater  than  for  community  mental  health 
centers,  the  Secretary  shall,  subject  to  such 
limitations  as  he  may  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe, promptiy  adjxist  the  allotments  of 
such  State  In  accordance  with  such  request 
and  shall  notify  such  State  agency  and  the 
State  agency  designated  under  the  State 
plan  approved  under  part  C  of  title  I,  and 
thereafter  the  allotments  as  so  adjusted 
shall  be  deemed  the  State's  allotments  for 
purposes  of  this  title  and  part  C  of  title  I. 

Regulations 
Sec.  203.  Within  six  months  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Federal  Hospital  Coun- 
cil (established  by  section  633  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act),  by  general  regulation 
applicable  uniformly  to  all  the  States  pre- 
scribe— 

( 1 )  the  kinds  of  community  mental  health 
services  needed  to  provide  adequate  mental 
health  services  tor  ptersons  residing  in  a 
State;      . 

(2)  the  general  manner  in  which  the  State 
agency  (designated  as  provided  In  the  State 
plan  approved  under  this  title)  shall  deter- 
mine the  priority  of  projects  based  on  the 
relative  need  of  different  areas,  giving  spe- 
cial consideration  to  projects  on  the  basis 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  centers  to  be 
constructed  thereby  will,  alone  or  in  con- 
junction with  other  facilities  owned  or  op- 
erated by  the  applicant  or  affiliated  or 
associated  with  the  appUcant,  provide  com- 
prehensive mental  health  services  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with 
regulations)  for  mentally  ill  persons  in  a 
particular  community  or  communities  or 
which  will  be  part  of  or  closely  associated 
with  a  general  hospital; 

(3)  general  standards  of  construction  and 
equipment  for  centers  of  different  classes 
and  in  different  types  of  location;  and 

(4)  that  the  State  plan  shall  provide  for 
adequate  community  mental  health  centers 
for  people  residing  In  the  State,  and  ahall 
provide  for  adequate  community  mental 
health  centers  to  furnish  needed  services  for 
persons  unable  to  pay  therefor.  Such  regu- 
lations may  require  that  before  approval  of 
an  application  for  a  center  or  addition  to  a 
center  is  recommended  by  a  State  agency, 
assurance  shall  be  received  by  the  State 
from  the  applicant  that  there  will  be  made 
available  in  such  center  or  addition  a  rea- 
sonable Tolxime  of  services  to  persons  unable 
to  pay  therefor,  but  an  exception  shall  be 
made  If  such  a  requirement  is  not  feasible 
from  a  financial  viewpoint. 

State  Plans 
Sec.  204  (a)  After  such  regulations  have 
been  Issued,  any  State  desiring  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  title  shall  submit  a  State 
plan  for  carrjrlng  out  its  purposes.  Such 
State  plan  must — 

(1)  designate  a  single  State  agency  as  the 
sole  agency  for  the  administration  of  the 
plan,  or  designate  such  agency  as  the  sole 
agency  for  supervising  the  administration  of 
the  plan; 

(2)  contain  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
State  agency  designated  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (1)  hereof  will  have  authority  to 
carry  out  such  plan  In  conformity  with  this 
title; 

(3)  provide  for  the  designation  of  a  State 
advisory  council  which  shall  Include  repre- 
sentatives of  nongovernmental  organizations 
or  groups,  and  of  State  agencies,  concerned 
with  planning,  operation,  or  utilisation  of 
community  mental  health  centers  or  other 
mental  health  facilities.  Including  represent- 
atives of  consumers  of  the  services  provided 
by  such  centers  and  facilities  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  need  for  such  senrlcee,  to 
consult  with  the  State  agency  in  carrying 
out  such  plan; 


(4)  set  forth  a  program  for  construction 
of  community  mental  health  centers  (A) 
which  Is  based  on  a  statewide  Inventory  of 
existing  facilities  and  survey  of  need;  (B) 
which  conforms  with  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  under  section  203 
(1);  and  (C)  which  meets  the  requirements 
for  furnishing  needed  services  to  persons  un- 
able to  pay  therefor,  included  in  regulations 
prescribed  under  section  203(4) ; 

(5)  set  forth  the  relative  need,  determined 
In    accordance    with    the    regulations    pre- 

'  scribed  under  section  203(2),  for  the  several 
projects  included  in  such  programs,  and 
provide  for  the  construction,  insofar  as 
financial  resources  available  therefor  and  for 
maintenance  and  operation  make  possible. 
In  the  order  of  such  relaUve  need; 

(6)  provide  such  methods  of  tuimlnlstra- 
tion  of  the  State  plan,  including  methods 
relating  to  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  personnel  standards  on  a  merit 
basis  (except  that  the  Secretary  shall  exer- 
cise no  authority  with  recpect  to  the  selec- 
tion, tenure  of  ofllce,  or  com|>ensatlon  of  any 
individual  employed  In  accordance  with  such 
methods),  as  are  foxind  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  op- 
eration of  the  plan; 

(7)  provide  minimum  standards  (to  be 
fixed  in  the  discretion  of  the  State)  for  the 
maintenance  and  op>eratlon  of  centers  which 
receive  Federal  aid  under  this  title; 

(8)  provide  for  affording  to  every  appli- 
cant for  a  construction  project  an  opportu- 
nity for  hearing  before  the  State  agency; 

(9)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  in  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time  reasonably  require, 
and  will  keep  such  records  and  afford  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  ver- 
ification of  such  reports;  and 

(10)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
from  time  to  time,  but  not  less  often  than 
annually,  review  its  State  plan  and  submit 
to  the  Secretary  any  modifications  thereof 
which  it  considers  necessary. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  State 
plan  and  any  modification  thereof  which 
compiles  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a) .  The  Secretary  shall  not  finally  disap- 
prove a  State  plan  except  after  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  the 
State. 

Approval  of  Projects 

Sec.  205.  (a)  For  each  project  for  construc- 
tion pursuant  to  a  State  plan  approved  under 
this  title,  there  ahall  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  through  the  State  agency  an  appli- 
cation by  the  State  or  a  political  sutxllvlslon 
thereof  or  by  a  public  or  other  nonprofit 
agency.  If  two  or  more  such  agepcles  Join 
In  the  construction  of  the  project,  the  appli- 
cation may  be  filed  by  one  or  more  of  such 
agencies.    Such  application  shall  set  forth — 

(1)  a  description  of  the  site  for  sVich  proj- 
ect; 

(2)  plans  and  specifications  therefor  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  308(8); 

(3)  reasonable  assurance  that  title  to  such 
site  Is  or  will  be  vested  In  one  or  more  ot 
the  agencies  filing  the  application  or  In  a 
public  or  other  nonprofit  agency  which  is 
to  operate  the  community  mental  health 
center; 

(4)  reasonable  assurance  that  adequate  fi- 
nancial support  will  be  available  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  project  and  for  its  mainte- 
nance and  operation  when  completed,  in- 
cluding staffing; 

(5)  reasonable  assurance  that  all  laborers 
and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or 
subcontractors  in  the  performance  of  work 
on  construction  of  the  project  will  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  ttaoae  prevail- 
ing on  similar  construction  in  the  locality  as 
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determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Lalxw  In  ac- 
cordance wltn  the  DavU-Bacon  Act.  as 
amended  (40  US.C.  a76a— a76a-6) ,  and  wUl 
receive  compenaatlon  at  rate*  not  leaa  than 
the  rate*  determined  In  accordance  with 
and  subject  to  the  provlslona  of  the  Con- 
tract Work  Hours  Standards  Act  (Public 
Law  87-681):  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
•hall  have  with  respect  to  the  labor  stand- 
ards specified  In  this  paragraph  the  author- 
ity and  functions  set  forth  In  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  Numbered  14  of  1960  (18  FJl.  3176; 
5  X33.C.  133Z-15)  and  section  3  of  the  Act  of 
Jiine  13,  1934,  as  amended   (40  US.C.  276c); 

and 

(8)  a  certification  by  the  State  agency  of 
the  Federal  share  for  the  project. 
The  Secretary  shall  approve  such  applica- 
tion If  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  such 
project  are  available  from  the  allotment  to 
the  State,  and  If  the  Secretary  finds  (A)  that 
the  application  contains  such  reasonable  as- 
surance as  to  title,  financial  support,  and 
payment  of  prevailing  rates  of  wages  and 
overtime  pay;  (B)  that  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications eu-e  In  accord  with  the  regulations 
prescribed  pursuant  to  section  203;  (C)  that 
the  application  Is  In  conformity  with  the 
State  plan  approved  under  section  204  and 
contains  an  assurance  that  in  the  operation 
of  the  center  there  will  be  compliance  with 
the  applicable  requirements  of  the  State  plan 
and  of  the  regulations  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 203(4)  for  furnishing  needed  services  for 
persons  unable  to  pay  therefor,  and  with 
State  standards  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance; (D)  that  the  services  to  be  provided 
by  the  center,  alone  or  In  conjunction  with 
other  facilities  owned  or  operated  by  the 
applicant  or  affiliated  or  associated  with  the 
applicant,  will  be  part  of  a  program  pro- 
Tiding,  principally  for  persons  residing  In  a 
particular  community  or  communities  in  or 
near  which  such  center  Is  to  be  situated,  at 
least  those  essential  elements  of  comprehen- 
sive mental  health  services  for  mentally  111 
persons  which  are  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary In  accordance  with  regulations;  and  (E) 
that  the  application  has  been  approved  and 
recommended  by  the  State  agency  and  is 
entitled  to  priority  over  other  projects  within 
the  State  In  accordance  with  the  regulations 
prescribed  pursuant  to  section  203  ( 2 ) .  No 
application  shall  be  disapproved  by  the  Secre- 
tary until  he  has  afforded  the  State  agency 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(b)  Amendment  of  any  approved  applica- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  approval  In  the  same 
manner  as  an  original  application. 
Withholding  of  Payments 
Sic.  206.  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  agency  designated  as  pro- 
vided in  section  204(a)(1).   finds — 

(1)  that  the  State  agency  is  not  comply- 
ing substantially  with  the  provisions  required 
by  section  204  to  be  Included  In  its  State 
plan,  or  with  regulations  under  this  title; 

(2)  that  amy  ass\irance  required  to  be 
given  in  an  application  filed  under  section 
306  Is  not  being  or  cannot  be  carried  out; 

(3)  that  there  Is  a  substantial  failxire  to 
carry  out  plans  and  specifications  approved 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  205;  or 

(4)  that  adequate  State  funds  are  not 
being  provided  annually  for  the  direct  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  plan. 

the  Secretary  may  forthwith  notify  the  State 
agency  that — 

(6)  no  further  payments  will  be  made  to 
the  State  from  allotments  under  this  title; 
or 

(6)  no  fiirther  payments  will  be  made 
from  allotments  under  this  title  for  any 
project  or  projects  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  being  affected  by  the  action  or  In- 
tuition referred  to  In  paragraph  (1),  (2).  (8), 
or  (4)  of  this  section. 


as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  ap- 
propriate under  the  circumstances;  and.  ex- 
cept with  regard  to  any  project  for  which 
thel  application  has  already  been  approved 
and  which  is  not  directly  affected,  further 
payinents  from  such  allotments  may  be  with- 
held, in  whole  or  in  part,  until  there  is  no 
longer  any  failure  to  comply  (or  to  carry  out 
the  assurance  or  plans  and  specifications  or 
to  provide  adequate  State  funds,  as  the  case 
mat  be)  or.  if  such  compliance  (or  other 
act|on)  is  Impossible,  until  the  State  repays 
or  brranges  for  the  repayment  of  Federal 
mo|ieys  to  which  the  recipient  was  not  en- 
titled. 

I  Nondupllcatlon  of  Grants 

S^:.  207.  No  grant  may  be  made  under  any 
profvision  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
for  any  of  the  two  fiscal  years  In  the  period 
begjlnnlng  July  1.  1964,  and  ending  June  30. 
1961b.  for  construction  of  any  facility  de- 
scribed m  this  Utle. 

TIT^  in — TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  OF  MENTALLY 
RJETARDED  AND  OTHER  HANDICAPPED  CHIL- 
DREN 

j  Training  of  Teachers  of  Handicapped 
Children 

Sec.  301.  (a)(1)  The  second  sentence  of 
tha  first  section  of  the  Act  of  September  6. 
1938  (Public  Law  85-926).  Is  amended  by 
str^lng  out  "Such  grants"  and  Inserting  In 
Uei^thereof  "Grants  under  this  section"  and 
by  [striking  out  "fellowships"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "fellowships  or  tralneeshlps". 

^2)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
Inaertlng  before  the  second  sentence  thereof 
th^  following  new  sentence:  "He  Is  also  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  public  or  other 
notiproflt  institutions  of  higher  learning  to 
asaist  them  In  providing  professional  or  ad- 
vanced training  for  personnel  engaged  or 
preparing  to  engage  In  employment  as 
teajchers  of  handicapped  children,  as  super- 
visors of  such  teachers,  or  as  speech  correc- 
tloiilsts  or  other  specialists  providing  special 
seifvlces  for  education  of  such  children,  or 
engaged  or  preparing  to  engage  in  research  In 
fields  related  to  education  of  such  children." 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  such  section  Is 
anlended  by  striking  out  "mentally  retarded 
children"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"nientally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf, 
spfech  impaired,  visually  handicapped,  seri- 
ously emotionally  dlstiirbed,  crippled,  or 
otfter  health  impaired  children  who  by  rea- 
son thereof  require  special  education  (here- 
tnifter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  'handi- 
capped children')".  Section  2  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "mentally  retarded 
children"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"handicapped  children". 

14)  The  second  sentence  of  section  3  of 
such  Act  is  repealed.  Section  7  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

J'Sec.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
prbprlated  for  carrying  out  this  Act  $11,- 
50^.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
19$4;  814,500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jujne  30.  1965;  and  $19,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966." 

15)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  apply  in  the  case  of  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  June  30,  1963,  except  that 
debf  children  shall  not  be  Included  as  "hand- 
icapped children"  for  purposee  of  such 
amendments  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30»  1964. 

1(b)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  i  section  6  of  the  Act  of  September  22,  1961 
(Public  Law  87-276,  20  U.S.C.  676)  is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the  pe- 
rl^ at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and 
$1^600.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1964". 

1(2)  Subsection  (b)  !of  such  section  6  Is 
attiended  by  striking  out  "1963"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1964". 
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Research  and  Demonstration  Projects  in 
Education  of  Handicapped  Children 
Sec  302.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1964.  and  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years, 
the  sum  of  $2,000,000  to  enable  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  make  grants  to 
State  educational  agencies,  public  and  non- 
profit private  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, and  other  public  or  nonprofit  private  re- 
search agencies  and  organizations  for  re- 
search or  demonstration  projects  relating  to 
education  for  mentally  retarded,  hard  of 
hearing,  deaf,  spjeech  impaired,  visually 
handicapped,  seriously  emotionally  disturbed, 
crippled,  or  other  health  Impaired  children 
who  by  reason  thereof  require  special  edu- 
cation (hereinafter  In  this  subsection  re- 
ferred to  as  "handicapped  children").  Such 
grants  shall  be  made  In  Installments,  In  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  on 
such  conditions  as  the  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation may  determine. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  of  Education  Is 
authorized  to  appoint  such  special  or  tech- 
nical advisory  committees  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  advise  him  on  matters  of  gen- 
eral policy  relating  to  particular  fields  of 
education  of  handicapped  children  or  relat- 
ing to  special  services  necessary  thereto  or 
special   problems   Involved   therein. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  of  Education  shall 
also  from  time  to  time  appoint  panels  of 
experts  who  are  competent  to  evaluate  var- 
ious types  of  research  or  demonstration 
projects  under  this  section,  and  shall  secure 
the  advice  and  recommendations  of  such  a 
panel  before  making  any  such  grant  in  the 
field   In  which  such  experts  are  competent. 

(d)  Members  of  any  conmilttee  or  panel 
appointed  under  this  section  who  ve  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  the  business 
of  such  committee  or  panel,  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
but  not  exceeding  $50  per  day,  Including 
travel  time;  and,  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  In- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5  of  the  Administra- 
tive Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  US.C.  73b-2) 
for  persons  In  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently. 

(e)  The  Commissioner  of  Education  Is 
authorized  to  delegate  any  of  his  functions 
under  this  section,  except  the  promulgation 
of  regulations,  to  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Office  of  Education. 

TTTLK    IV— OENERAL 

Definitions 
Sec.  401.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "State"  Includes  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  The  term  "facility  for  the  mentally 
retarded"  means  a  facility  specially  designed 
for  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  education, 
training,  or  custodial  care  of  the  mentally 
retarded.  Including  facilities  for  training 
specialists  and  sheltered  workshops  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  but  only  If  such  work- 
shops are  part  of  facilities  which  provide  or 
will  provide  comprehensive  services  for  the 
mentally  retarded. 

(c)  The  term  "conununlty  mental  health 
center"  means  a  facility  providing  services 
for  the  prevention  or  diagnosis  of  mental  ill- 
ness, or  care  and  treatment  of  mentally  ill 
patients,  or  rehabilitation  of  such  persons, 
which  services  are  provided  principally  for 
pers^s  residing  In  a  particular  community 
or  communities  in  or  near  which  the  facility 
Is  situated. 

(d)  The  terms  "nonprofit  facility  for  the 
mentally  retarded",  "nonprofit  community 
mental  health  center",  and  "nonprofit  pri- 
vate  Institution   of   higher  learning"  mean. 
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respectively,  a  facility  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, a  conununlty  mental  health  center, 
and  an  institution  of  higher  learning  which 
Is  owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more  non- 
profit corporations  or  associations  no  part  of 
the  net  earnings  of  which  inures,  or  may  law- 
fully inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  individual;  and  the  term 
"nonprofit  private  agency  or  organization" 
means  an  agency  or  organization  which  Is 
such  a  corporation  or  association  or  which 
Is  owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more  of 
such  corporations  or  associations. 

(e)  The  term  "construction"  Includes  con- 
struction of  new  buildings,  expansion,  re- 
modeling, and  alteration  of  existing  build- 
ings and  initial  equipment  of  any  such  build- 
ings (Including  medical  transportation  fa- 
cilities); Including  architect's  fees,  but  ex- 
cluding the  cost  of  off -site  Improvements  and 
the  cost  of  the  acquisition  of  land. 

(f )  The  term  "cost  of  construction"  means 
the  amount  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  a  project. 

(g)  The  term  "title",  when  used  with  ref- 
erence to  a  site  for  a  project,  means  a  fee 
simple,  or  such  other  estate  or  Interest  (in- 
cluding a  leasehold  on  which  the  rental  does 
not  exceed  4  per  centum  of  the  value  of  the 
land)  as  the  Secretary  finds  sufficient  to  as- 
sure for  a  period  of  not  less  than  fifty  years 
undisturbed  vise  and  possession  for  the  pur- 
poses of  construction  and  operation  of  the 
project. 

(h)  The  term  "Federal  share"  with  respect 
to  any  project  means — 

(1)  if  the  State  plan  under  which  applica- 
tion for  such  project  is  filed  contains,  as  of 
the  date  of  approval  of  the  project  applica- 
tion, standards  approved  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  section  402  the  amount  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  such  standards  by 
the  State  agency  designated  under  such 
plan;   or 

(2)  if  the  State  plan  does  not  contain  such 
standards,  the  amount  (not  less  than  33 V^ 
per  centiun  and  not  more  than  either  66% 
per  centum  or  the  State's  Federal  percent- 
age, whichever  is  the  lower)  established  by 
such  State  agency  for  all  projects  in  the 
State:  Provided,  That  prior  to  the  approval 
of  the  first  such  project  In  the  State  during 
any  fiscal  year  such  State  agency  shall  give 
to  the  Secretary  written  notification  of  the 
Federal  share  established  under  this  para- 
graph for  such  projects  in  such  State  to 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary  during  such 
fiscal  year,  and  the  Federal  share  for  such 
projects  in  such  State  approved  during  such 
fiscal  year  shall  not  be  changed  after  such 
approval. 

(i)  The  Federal  percentage  for  any  State 
shall  be  100  per  centum  less  that  percentage 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50  per  centum 
as  the  per  capita  income  of  such  State  bears 
to  the  per  capita  income  of  the  United 
States,  except  that  the  Federal  percentage 
for  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  be  66%  per 
centum. 

(J)(l)  The  Federal  percentages  shall  be 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  on 
the  basis  of  the  average  of  the  per  capita 
Incomes  of  the  States  and  of  the  United 
States  for  the  three  most  recent  consecutive 
years  for  which  satisfactory  data  are  avail- 
able from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Such  promulgation  shall  be  conclusive  for 
each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  in  the  period 
beginning  July  1.  1964,  and  ending  June  30, 
1966. 

(2)  The  term  "United  States"  means  (but 
only  for  purposes  of  this  subsection  and 
subsection  (1) )  the  fifty  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia. 

(k)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 


State  Standards  for  Variable  Federal  Share 
Sec.  402.  The  State  plan  approved  under 
part  C  of  title  I  or  title  II  may  Include 
standards  for  determination  at  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  projects  approved  In  the 
State  under  such  part  or  title,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Such  standards  shall  provide 
equitably  (and,  to  the  extent  pr{K:ticable, 
on  the  basis  of  objective  criteria ^  for  varia- 
tions between  projects  or  classes  of  projects 
on  the  basis  of  the  economic  status  of  areas 
and  other  relevant  factors.  No  such  stand- 
ards shall  provide  for  a  Federal  share  of 
more  than  66%  per  centum  or  less  than 
33%  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  construction 
of  any  project.  The  Secretary  shall  approve 
any  such  standards  and  any  modifications 
thereof  which  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

Payments  for  Construction 
Sec.  403.  (a)  Upon  certification  to  the 
Secretary  by  the  State  agency,  designated  as 
provided  In  section  134  In  the  case  of  a 
facility  for  the  mentally  retarded,  or  section 
204  in  the  case  of  a  community  mental 
health  center,  based  upon  Inspection  by  It, 
that  work  has  been  performed  upon  a  proj- 
ect, or  purchases  have  been  made.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  approved  plans  and  spec- 
ifications, and  that  payment  of  an  install- 
ment is  due  to  the  applicant,  such  Install- 
ment shall  be  paid  to  the  State,  from  the 
applicable  allotment  of  such  State,  except 
that  (1)  if  the  State  is  not  authorized  by 
law  to  make  payments  to  the  applicant,  the 
payment  shall  be  made  directly  to  the  ap- 
plicant, (2)  If  the  Secretary,  after  Investi- 
gation or  otherwise,  has  reason  to  believe 
that  any  act  (or  failure  to  act)  has  occurred 
requiring  action  pursuant  to  section  136  or 
section  206,  as  the  case  may  be,  payment 
may,  after  he  has  given  the  State  agency 
so  designated  notice  of  opportunity  for 
hearing  pursuant  to  such  section,  be  with- 
held. In  whole  or  In  part,  pending  correc- 
tive action  or  action  based  on  such  hearing, 
and  (3)  the  total  of  payments  under  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  such  project  may 
not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  such 
project. 

(b)  In  case  an  amendment  to  an  ap- 
proved application  Is  approved  as  provided 
in  section  135  <»■  205  or  the  estimated  cost  of 
a  project  is  revised  upward,  any  additional 
payment  with  respect  thereto  may  be  made 
from  the  applicable  allotment  of  the  State 
for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  amend- 
ment or  revision  Is  approved. 

Judicial  Review 

Sec.  404.  If  the  Secretary  refuses  to  ap- 
prove any  application  for  a  project  sub- 
mitted under  section  135  or  205,  the  State 
agency  through  which  such  application  was 
submitted,  or  if  any  State  Is  dissatisfied  with 
his  action  under  section  134(b)  or  204(b)  or 
section  136  or  206,  such  State,  may  appeal 
to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  which  such  State  is  located,  by 
filing  a  petition  with  such  court  within  six- 
ty days  after  such  action.  A  copy  of  the 
petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary,  or 
any  officer  designated  by  him  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  in 
the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on 
which  he  based  his  action,  as  provided  in 
section  2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action 
of  the  Secretary  or  to  set  it  aside.  In  whole 
or  In  part,  temporarily  or  permanently,  but 
until  the  filing  of  the  record,  the  Secretary 
may  modify  or  set  aside  his  order.  The 
findings  of  the  Secretary  as  to  the  facts,  if 
supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive,  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secre- 


tary to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Sec- 
retary may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previ- 
ous action,  and  shall  file  in  the  coiu-t  the 
record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be 
conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence. The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  ac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  shall  be  final,  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certification 
as  provided  in  section  1264  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  The  commencement  of  pro- 
ceedings under  this  section  shall  not,  unless 
so  specifically  ordered  by  the  court,  operate 
as  a  stay  of  the  Secretary's  action. 

Recovery 

Sec.  405.  If  any  facility  or  center  with 
respect  to  which  funds  have  been  paid  un- 
der section  103  shall,  at  any  time  within 
twenty  years  after  the  completion  of  con- 
struction— 

(1)  be  sold  or  transferred  to  any  person, 
agency,  or  organization  (A)  which  is  not 
qualified  to  file  an  application  tmder  section 
135  or  205  or  (B)  which  is  not  approved  aa 
a  transferee  by  the  State  agency  designated 
pursuant  to  section  134  (In  the  case  of  a 
facility  for  the  mentally  retarded)  cm-  sec- 
tion 204  (in  the  case  of  a  community  men- 
tal   health   center) ,   or   its   successor;    at 

(2)  cease  to  be  a  public  or  other  nonprofit 
facility  for  the  mentally  retarded  or  com- 
munity mental  health  center,  as  the  case 
may  be,  unless  the  Secretary  determines.  In 
accordance  with  regulations,  that  there  Is 
good  cause  for  releasing  the  applicant  or 
other  owner  fr<»n  the  obligation  to  continue 
as  such  a  facility  or  center, 

the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
cover from  either  the  transferor  or  the  trans- 
feree (or,  in  the  case  of  a  facility  or  center 
which  has  ceased  to  be  public  or  other  non- 
profit facility  for  the  mentally  retarded  or 
community  mental  health  center,  from  the 
owners  thereof)  an  amount  bearing  the 
same  ratio  to  the  then  value  (as  determined 
by  the  agreement  of  the  parties  or  by  action 
brought  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  in  which  the  center  Is 
situated)  of  so  much  of  such  facility  or 
center  as  constituted  an  approved  project  or 
projects,  as  the  amount  of  the  Federal  par- 
ticipation bore  to  the  cost  of  the  construc- 
tion of  such  project  or  projects.  Such  right 
of  recovery  shall  not  constitute  a  lien  upon 
such  facility  or  center  prior  to  Judgment. 

State  Control  of  Operations 

Sec.  406.  Except  as  otherwise  8|>eclfically 
provided,  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  conferring  on  any  Federal  officer 
or  employee  the  right  to  exercise  any  super- 
vision or  control  over  the  administration, 
personnel,  maintenance,  or  operation  of  any 
facility  for  the  mentally  retarded  or  com- 
munity mental  health  center  with  respect  to 
which  any  funds  have  been  or  may  be  ex- 
pended xinder  this  Act. 

Conforming  Amendment 

Sec.  407.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
633(b)  of  the  Public  Service  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "eight"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "twelve".  The  second  sentence  there- 
of is  amended  to  read :  "Biz  of  the  twelve  ap- 
pointed members  shall  be  persons  who  are 
outstanding  In  fields  pertaining  to  medical 
facility  and  health  activities,  and  three  of 
these  six  shall  be  authorities  in  matters  re- 
lating to  the  operation  of  hospitals  or  other 
medical  facilities,  one  of  them  shall  be  an 
authority  In  matters  relating  to  the  mentally 
retarded  and  one  ot  them  shall  be  an  au- 
thority in  matters  relating  to  mental  health, 
and  the  other  six  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  represent  the  consumers  of  serv- 
ices provided  by  such  facilities  and  shall  be 
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persons  fanalllsr  with  the  need  tor  such  serr- 
icee  in  urban  or  rural  areas." 

(b)  The  t«rms  of  ofOce  ot  the  additional 
members  oX  the  Federal  Hospital  CouncU  au- 
thorlaed  by  the  amendment  made  by  •ub- 
sectloo  (a)  who  ftrst  take  ofllce  after  enact- 
ment of  thU  Act  shall  expire,  as  designated 
by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  oT  appointment. 
one  at  the  end  of  the  ftrst  year,  one  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year,  one  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year,  and  one  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
j^ar  after  the  date  of  apypolntment. 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
act  to  provide  assistance  In  combating  men- 
tal retardation  through  grants  for  construc- 
tion of  research  centers  and  granU  for  fa- 
cilities for  the  mentally  retarded  and  assist- 
ance in  Improving  mental  health  through 
grants  for  construction  of  community  mental 
health  centers,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House,  agree  to  the  request  of  the 
House  for  a  conference,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Hill,  Mr. 
Yarbohough,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Javtts,  and  Mr.  Towro 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


RESOLUTION  OP  FLINT  HTT.T.q  RU- 
RAL ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  AS- 
SOCIATION, INC.,  COUNCIL 
GROVE.  KANS. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  is 
entitled  to  much  credit  for  the  splendid 
REA  programs  that  are  in  effect  in  our 
Nation  and  the  great  benefits  that  have 
been  given  to  rural  people  through  the 
ever  increasing  use  of  electricity. 

The  Flint  Hill  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association,  Inc.,  of  Council  Grove, 
Kans.,  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  board 
of  tnistees  on  September  11, 1963,  imanl- 
mously  adopted  a  resolution  expressing 
its  concern  over  language  that  places 
some  restrictive  conditions  on  future 
loans  for  development  programs  in  this 
field. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  made  a  part  of  these  re- 
marks. 

Resolutioi*  bt  Flint  Hills  Rural  Electbic 
CoopiKATivi  Association,  Inc. 
Whereas  the  rioral  electrification  program 
is  a  vital  segment  of  the  American  economy, 
particularly  In  the  t\it&\  anu  sigrlcultural 
areas  of  the  coiintry;  and 

Whereas  the  stability  and  feasibility  of 
such  program  suffers  a  constant  threat  be- 
cause of  either  Inadequate  or  uneconomical 
power  supply  or  revocation  or  restrictions  on 
capital  for  development;   and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  constant  and  steady 
Increase  In  the  power  demands  of  consumers 
In  such  areas,  necessitating  assurance  of 
adequate  and  economical  power  supply  for 
long  range  planning,  making  the  necessity 
of  generation  and  transmission  facilities  by 
the  respective  borrowers  Increasingly  appar- 
ent; and 

Whereas  capital  required  for  such  facilities 
is  not  obtainable  from  operations  nor  ac- 
cumulated reserves,  making  a  source  of  such 
capital.  In  the  form  of  loans,  at  rates  and 
on  terms  which  are  reasonable  taking  Into 
consideration  all  factors  relative  to  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  the  program  as  a  whole;  and 
Whereas  It  has  been  a  historic  precedent 
since  the  establUhment  of  the  rural  electri- 


fication program  that  the  Congress  adopU  the 
ena)2llng  legislation  under  which  the  pro- 
grain  U  to  be  administered  and  appropriates 
eetlknated  funds  required  for  the  program  on 
an  annual  basis;  and 

Vf hereas  funds  so  appropriated  are  admln- 
istsred  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Admln- 
Istrutlon  under  the  terms  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act;  said  act  being  sufficient  in 
scope  and  concept  without  additional  riders 
or  amendments  appended  to  congressional 
appropriations;  and 

Whereas  further  restrictions  upon  the 
fui|ctlons  and  duties  of  the  Administrator. 
Rutal  ElectrlficaUon  Administration,  would 
hailiper  or  be  a  deterrent  factor  to  the  entire 
proc^ram  in  general.  Jeopardizing  Its  effectlve- 
nesn  In  assuring  the  respective  rural  electrl- 
flcaitlon  borrowers  of  adequate  capital  for  ex- 
pansion of  facilities  to  properly  serve  the 
growing  demands  for  electric  service  In  quan- 
tity and  as  a  means  of  assuring  adequate 
polrer  supply  to  meet  long-range  needs  at 
prices  which  are  fair  and  reasonable:  Now. 
th^efore.  be  It 

Mesolved.  That  the  board  of  trustees,  Flint 
Hills  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association. 
In<)..  Council  Grove.  Kans..  feels  that  restric- 
tive conditions  placed  upon  It  by  the  Senate 
Apbroprlatlons  Subcommittee  are  detrimen- 
tal to  the  rural  electrification  program,  and 
endanger  the  future  growth  and  development 
of  the  program  In  serving  the  long-range 
poWer  requirements  of  rural  America,  and. 
th^t  such  restrictions  materially  affect  or 
otherwise  Jeopardize  the  long-range  feasi- 
bility and  security  of  the  rural  electrification 
bofrowers;  and  be  It  further 

kesolved.  That  the  congressional  delega- 
tlcln.  both  Senators  and  Congressmen,  by 
lettter  and  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  are  urged 
and  requested  to  oppose  the  inclusion  of  any 
urmecessary  or  unessential  restrictions  upon 
the  loaning  or  the  Administrator.  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration,  other  than  those 
pr^ntly  included  In  the  Rural  Electrlflca- 
ti(^n  Act. 

— ^ 
St.    LOUIS    POST-DISPATCH    CALLS 
IfOR   INVESTIGATION    OF   POWER 
IPOOLINQ 

iMr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  20,  1963,  I  discussed  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  the  plans  of  the  Midcon- 
tihent  Area  Power  Planners— MAPP— 
concerning  transmission  and  pooling  of 
p<iwer  in  the  Midwest.  I  questioned  ex- 
cliision  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
frCm  these  plans.  I  noted  the  parties 
td  press  releases  which  attended 
^.**^'P's  announcement,  and  discussed 
certain  other  matters.  The  distinguished 
jiinior  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
njc]  and  the  junior  Senator  from  Utah 
[ilr.  Moss]  also  participated  in  this  dis- 
cussion. 

On  September  3,  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  addressed  itself  to  this  same 
subject.  The  Post-Dispatch  believes  that 
dongress  should  go  beyond  my  sugges- 
tion that  the  Committee  cm  Interior  and 
Itsular  Affairs  take  a  look  at  the  effect 
MAPP's  plans  would  have  on  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  power  marketing. 
Said  the  Post-Dispatch : 
I  In  our  opinion  the  committee  should  go 
eien  further.  There  Is  too  much  of  the  Na- 
tion's futiire  at  stake  In  power  pooling  for 
ifl  to  be  carried  out  to  anything  less  than 
niaxlmum  effectiveness,  undomlnated  by  prl- 
vjite  monopoly  and  therefore  available  to  all 
Who  can  make  productive  use  of  It. 

I  As  the  president  of  the  Puget  Sound  Power 
tt  Light  Co..  Ralph  M.  Davis,  says.  "Who- 
eVer  controls  transmission  lines  these  days, 
omtrols  the  works." 


The  question  for  answer  by  Congressional 
Investigation,  by  FPC  and  the  Interior  De- 
partment Is;  Is  MAPP  the  opening  gun  In  an 
attempt  to  control  the  works? 

On  September  8  the  Post-Dispatch 
followed  with  another  editorial.  "Pattern 
for  Power."  In  this  editorial,  the  Post- 
Dispatch  suggests  that  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  be  vested  with  and  exercise 
authority  to  bring  about  power  pooling 
that  will  be  comprehensive  in  scope,  in- 
tegrated in  design,  and  consumer-ori- 
ented in  purpose. 

On  September  17  the  Post-Dispatch 
returned  to  the  subject  in  an  editorial 
entitled  "Missing  from  MAPP."  The 
missing  Item,  says  the  Post-Dispatch,  Is 
"a  clear  and  simple  statement  that  the 
members  of  MAPP  propose  to  join  in 
pooling  with  all  Federal,  mimicipal,  and 
cooperative  agencies  on  equal  terms." 
Lack  of  such  clarification  suggests  "that 
the  old  technique  of  spite  lines  to  fore- 
stall public  power  is  being  magnified 
manifold  into  a  multlstate  system  of 
spite  pooling  to  forestall  a  national 
grid." 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Post- 
Dispatch  for  its  surveillance  of  a  tre- 
mendously Important  public  policy  now 
In  process  of  formulation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
the  three  Post-Dispatch  editorials  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
Sept.  3,  1963] 

MAPP  TO  WHEaS  AND  FOB  WHOM? 

A  $2Vi  billion  electric  power  pool  for  a  10- 
State  area  of  the  Midwest  has  been  an- 
nounced as  In  preparation  by  a  group  of  14 
privately  owned  power  companies.  Including 
Union  Electric,  together  with  7  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives,  and  the  Omaha  Public 
Power  District.  It  Is  described  as  a  combina- 
tion of  private  and  public  power  to  utilize 
the  revolutionary  new  technologies  In  long- 
distance transmission  of  electricity  as  part 
of  the  nationwide  power  pool  being  promoted 
by  the  Department  of  Interior  and  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission. 

As  such,  the  pool  would  signalize  peace 
between  public  and  private  power  for  the 
first  time  throughout  a  large  area,  the  first 
major  cooperative  venture  between  them, 
and  momentous  new  opportunities  for  mld- 
westem  development  through  lowering  the 
cost  of  electric  power.  It  could  be  the  dawn 
of  a  new  era  to  be  brought  about  by  maxi- 
mizing the  usefulness  of  all  sources  of  power, 
as  Secretary  Udall  has  eloquently  called  for. 
But  Is  this  what  the  plans  of  Mldcontlnent 
Area  Power  Planners  (MAPP)  portend?  The 
first  and  so  far  the  only  attempt  from  out- 
side MAPP  to  answer  that  question  has  been 
made  by  Senator  Lex  Metcalf,  of  Montana, 
on  the  fioor  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Senator  Mktcalt  says  that  when  the  FPC 
started  work  on  its  national  power  survey, 
still  In  progress,  which  Ls  to  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  planning  a  nationwide.  Integrated 
system  of  power  pooling,  certain  organiza- 
tions In  the  various  areas  were  asked  to  serve 
as  advisory  committees  and  prepare  reports 
which  would  provide  the  raw  materials  for 
the  Commission's  study. 

Some  of  the  organizations  which  prepared 
the  report  for  the  midwestern  (or  north  cen- 
tral) area  have  subsequently  become  mem- 
bers of  MAPP,  formed  early  this  year,  and 
the  raw  materials  report  has  become  MAPP's 
plan  for  a  pool  of  Its  own.  Senator  MrrcALT 
says.    MAPP  represents  Its  plan  as  consistent 
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with  the  objectives  outlined  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  directed  toward  the 
development  of  Integrated  regional  planning. 
Senator  Metcalt  says  "the  materials  in  the 
regional  study  *  *  *  do  not  approach  a 
final,  formal  plan  for  the  mldcontlnent," 
have  not  yet  bieen  analyzed  or  evaluated  by 
the  FPC,  and  "do  not  have  a  hint  of  ap- 
proval" by  the  Commission. 

.  Senator  Mktcalt  Is  concerned  that  MAPP, 
though  proposing  to  plan  for  the  whole 
area,  does  not  include  any  municipal  system 
besides  Omaha,  or  a  single  rural  electric  co- 
operative In  Montana,  South  Dakota,  Ne- 
braska or  Illinois,  or  the  area's  largest  trans- 
mission system,  that  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  MAPP  says  It  Is  considering 
taking  in  Kansas  City,  Milwaukee  and  other 
cities  as  "associate  members."  expresses  a 
hedged  Intent  to  "coordinate  •  •  •  with  Fed- 
eral agencies."  and  says  any  supplier  which 
agrees  with  Its  principles  may  Join. 

One  of  Its  principles  Is  "strong  opposition 
to  •  •  •  Federal  domination  of  power  supply 
or  transmission."  Senator  Mktcalt  says  "the 
Reclamation  Bureau  proposed  a  power  pool 
to  these  people  before  the  national  power 
survey  was  started"  but  "has  yet  to  get  a 
reply  to  that  offer."  A  person  who  attended 
a  MAPP  meeting  told  him  it  was  "a  revela- 
tion" to  see  "the  apparent  unanimity  of  pur- 
pose in  opposition  to  Federal  activity." 

The  Montana  Senator  supported  his  anal- 
ysis with  a  dissent  which  a  member  of  the 
North  Central  advisory  group  submitted  to 
the  FPC.  V.  T.  Hanlon,  manager  of  the  East 
River  Electric  Power  Cooperative  of  Madison, 
8.  Dak.,  wrote  that  "the  planning  is  unscien- 
tific and  is  not  based  on  sound  engineering 
and  has  had  no  real  economic  analjnsis."  He 
expressed  worry  that  the  MAPP  plan  was  de- 
signed only  for  "Interconnection  of  the  larger 
utilities,"  would  be  used  "primarily  to 
Btrenthen  their  control  of  the  Nation's  power 
supply  system,"  and  would  "preempt  the 
progress  of  the  •  •  •  municipals  and  co- 
operatives." 

"We  must  know,"  he  wrote,  "If  the  large 
utilities  Intend  to  use  It  with  common-car- 
rier principles.  Regardless  of  the  ownership, 
the  transmission  systems  should  be  available 
to  all  electric  systems  or  the  competitive  In- 
fluence of  the  public  and  cooperative  systems 
win  soon  be  destroyed." 

Senator  Mktcalt  concludes  from  all  this 
that  the  proposed  MAPP  pool  is  "the  begin- 
ning of  an  insidious  program  by  the  private 
power  companies  to  take  over,  and  leave  out 
the  very  vital  public  transmission  systems, 
so  that  the  ratepayers  of  America  will  not 
enjoy  the  economies  of  new  technology  In 
the  electrical  field."  He  says  he  will  propose 
that  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, of  which  he  Is  a  member,  "take  a  look 
at  the  effect  these  developments  will  have 
on  Bureau  of  Reclamation  power  market- 
ing." 

In  ovir  opinion  the  committee  should  go 
even  further.  There  Is  too  much  of  the  Na- 
tion's future  at  stake  In  power  pooling  for  It 
to  be  carried  out  to  anything  less  than  maxi- 
mum effectiveness,  undomlnated  by  private 
monoi>oly  and  therefore  available  to  all  who 
can  make  productive  use  of  It. 

As  the  president  of  the  Puget  Sound  Power 
and  Light  Co.,  Ralph  M.  Davis,  says,  "Who- 
ever controls  transmission  lines  these  days, 
controls  the  works." 

The  question  for  answer  by  congressional 
Investigation,  by  FPC  and  the  Interior  De- 
partment Is:  Is  MAPP  the  opening  gun  in  an 
attempt  to  control  the  works? 


[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
Sept.  8,  1963) 
Pattkrn  tor  Powxs 
With  multi-State  electric  power  pools  In 
the  making  across  the  Nation,  and  many  pri- 
vate companies  already  engaged  In  the  effort 
to  monopolize  them,  the  time  has  plainly 
come  for  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  be 


given  authority  over  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  transmission  lines  that  will 
create  them. 

The  issue  is  whether  pooling  shall  realize 
the  maximum  effectiveness  for  the  greatest 
good  of  the  most  people,  or  whether  its 
effectiveness  shall  be  sharply  curtailed  so 
that  private  companies  can  control  It  for  the 
primary  objectives   of  corporate  profit. 

Within  the  next  few  years  a  revolutionary 
new  pattern  of  power  supply  and  distribu- 
tion win  be  taking  shape,  based  on  the  new 
technologies  which  permit  radical  advances 
in  the  voltages  that  can  be  transmitted,  the 
distances  to  which  they  can  reach,  the  costs 
of  transmission,  and  economies  of  produc- 
tion In  larger  and  larger  generating  plants. 

Whether  this  development  Is  a  promise  or 
a  threat  will  depend  on  what  Is  done  now  to 
direct  It — or  what  Is  not  done.  Under  regu- 
lation It  could  lower  prices  to  consumers. 
Increase  national  purchasing  power  and  open 
up  new  opportunities  for  regional  progress. 
Unregulated,  It  could  produce  private  Inter- 
state monopolies  which  state  regtilatory 
commissions  would  be  Inadequate  to  deal 
with,  and  which  coxild  rival  If  not  exceed 
abuses  of  the  old  holding-company  empires 
broken  up  by  the  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1935. 

Private  grabs  for  the  new  wealth  which 
pooling  will  create,  estimated  at  $300  million 
a  year  at  the  outset  and  Increasing  with 
the  rapid  rise  In  consumption  of  electricity, 
are  already  painfully  evident  on  the  Pacific 
coast  and  most  recently  in  the  10-State 
Midwestern  area  Including  Missouri  and 
Illinois,  where  Mld-Contlnent  Area  Power 
Planners  (MAPP)  Is  the  syndicate  seeking 
to  preempt  the  new  opportunities. 

National  direction  Is  necessary  to  insure 
that  these  and  other  pools  shall  be  open  to 
all  producers  and  distributors  of  power,  for 
that  Is  what  is  required  to  bring  about  maxi- 
mum results.  Pools  of  private  companies 
exclusively  or  principally  do  not  meet  this 
essential  standard:  In  the  Instance  of  MAPP, 
the  largest  transmission  system  In  the  10- 
State  area,  that  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, Is  not  Included. 

Whether  the  FPC  possesses  authority  to 
supply  the  national  direction  Is  a  matter  of 
opinion.  The  Conmilsslon  recently  decided, 
on  a  divided  vote,  that  It  lacks  authority  to 
require  certificates  of  necessity  and  conven- 
ience as  a  condition  to  the  construction  and 
operation  of  extra-high-voltage  transmission 
lines. 

We  believe  it  is  of  the  very  first  order  of 
importance  for  the  Commission  to  be  vested 
with  that  authority,  and  to  exercise  It  to- 
ward the  end  of  bringing  about  power  pool- 
ing that  will  be  comprehensive  In  scojm,  in- 
tegrated In  design  and  consumer-oriented  In 
purpose. 

Senator  Clair  Englk  and  Representative 
John  Moss,  both  of  California,  have  Intro- 
duced legislation  requiring  FPC  certification 
of  extra-high  voltage  lines  in  interstate  com- 
merce. This  Is  a  moderate  measure,  leaving 
out  lines  which,  being  of  lower  voltage, 
would  operate  only  for  Intrastate  or  local 
transmission,  and  affecting  only  those  which, 
running  to  distances  of  some  1.000  miles  or 
more,  would  make  up  the  national  grid. 

In  our  opinion  It  Is  the  minimum  essen- 
tial to  turn  the  new  technologies  In  the 
generation  and  transmission  of  power  to  the 
service  of  the  American  people. 

[From    the   St.   Louis    Post-Dispatch,    Sept. 
17,  1963] 
MissiKG  From  MAPP 
The   10-State  power  pool  project  of  Mid- 
Continent  Area  Power  Planners   (MAPP)    is 
described  In  Union  Electric  News,  publication 
of   one  of   Its   major   participants,   as   "the 
very   thing   the  Post-Dispatch   advocated   2 
years   ago    In    urging   Investor-owned   com- 
panies to  join  Government  In  an  overall  grid 
plan."     The  Post-Dispatch  continues  to  ad- 


vocate all-lncluslve  pooling  of  power,  em- 
bracing not  only  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  but  also  municipal  and  rural 
electric  cooperative  and  privately  owned  pro- 
duction and  distribution  systems,  as  first 
proposed  on  a  nationwide  basis  by  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Udall. 

It  Is  on  this  very  account,  that  MAPP  is 
not  an  overall  grid  plan,  but  to  the  contrary 
highly  and  one-sidedly  exclusive,  that  we  ex- 
press serious  misgivings.  MAPP  could  In- 
deed produce  precisely  the  adverse  effect,  by 
setting  up  a  rival  pool,  dominated  by  pri- 
vate companies.  In  advance,  and  preventing 
an  overall  grid  from  being  accomplished,  by 
keeping  Its  members  separate. 

Union  Electric 's  publication  offers  no  facts 
to  support  Its  claim  that  MAPP  Is  "an  over- 
all grid  plan."  Yet  how  can  a  pool  be  fac- 
tually so  described  when  It  does  not  Include 
the  largest  transmission  eystem  In  the  10- 
State  area,  that  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation; when  It  does  not  Include  more 
than  a  smattering  of  the  rural  electric  co- 
operatives, and  none  at  all  in  four  of  the 
States;  when  It  does  not  Include  a  single  one 
of  the  many  mvinlclpal  systems  or  the  numer- 
ous public  utility  districts  in  Nebraska  or 
elsewhere  with  the  lone  exception  of  the 
Omaha  Public  Power  District;  and  when  It 
does  not  even  Include  most  of  the  private 
power  companies,  among  them  several  of  the 
largest? 

MAPP's  public  announcements  make  much 
of  Its  professed  Intentions  to  take  in  other 
members — but  strictly  on  its  own  terms. 
These  terms  express  "strong  opposition  to 
Federal  domination  of  power  supply  or  trans- 
mission," and  a  qualified  desire  to  "coordi- 
nate with  Federal  agencies,"  leaving  the 
uncritical  reader  to  infer  that  In  MAPP  pri- 
vate companies  are  Joining  the  Government 
in  an  overall  grid  plan. 

But  are  they?  MAPP's  own  statements  do 
not  say  so.  And  Senator  Mktcalt  of  Montana 
says  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  "projKJsed 
a  power  pool  to  these  people"  before  MAPP 
was  conceived  but  has  never  received  a  reply 
to  Its  offer. 

Does  this.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Union 
Electric  Co.,  substantiate  the  claim  that  It 
and  Its  associates  In  MAPP  are  Joining  the 
Government  In  an  overall  pool?  Or  does  It 
suggest  that  the  old  technique  of  spite  lines 
to  forestall  public  power  Is  being  magnified 
manyfold  Into  a  multlstate  system  of  spite 
pooling  to  forestall  tf  national  grid?  Clarifi- 
cation of  these  questions  woxild  be  ease 
Itself.  It  would  require  only  a  clear  and 
simple  statement  that  the  members  of  MAPP 
propose  to  Join  In  pooling  with  all  Federal, 
municipal,  and  cooperative  agencies  on  equal 
terms.     Do  we  hear  such  a  statement? 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  ANDERSON 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  last 
May  I  had  the  privilege  to  be  one  of 
some  three  dozen  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  attend  a  testimonial  dinner  spon- 
sored by  a  dozen  national  conservation 
organizations  which  honored  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  and 
also  Mrs.  Anderson. 

On  June  13  of  this  year  I  Introduced 
into  the  Record,  starting  on  page  10769 
several  excerpts  from  remarks  made  by 
speakers  at  this  dinner,  and  several  edi- 
torials and  articles  which  followed  the 
event  and  which  appeared  in  several  na- 
tional magazines. 

I  now  wish  to  add  to  the  testimony 
of  the  greatness  of  this  distinguished 
colleague,  an  editorial  by  Carl  W.  Buch- 
helster,  president  of  the  National  Audu- 
bon Society  which  appears  in  the  Sep- 
tember-October issue  of  the  Audubon 
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magazine.  I  beUcre  this  editorial  comes 
close  to  expressing  in  words  what  most 
of  us  feel  In  our  hearts  for  this  great 
leader,  statesman,  politician,  and  con- 
servationist— this  true  American  who  Is 
leading  the  fight  to  save  our  wUdemess 
and  natural  resources  from  the  en- 
croachment of  selfish  man  and  his  de- 
structive machines. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  entitled  "The 
Pleasure  and  Honor  Were  Ours"  be 
printed  in  the  Cokgrkssional  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoid, 
as  follows: 

Tin  PLMASvuM  Lm  HoNO«  WDM  OrruM 
An  agreed  it  was  one  of  the  meet  note- 
worthy occaslona  for  conservaUons  In  the 
history  oJ  the  Nation's  Capital  when  some 
600  persons  turned  out  for  the  testimonial 
dinner  to  Senator  Cuntow  P.  Andirson,  of 
I«ew  Mexico,  last  May  20. 

Among  the  diners  were  about  50  Members 
of  Congresa.  three  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
repreeentetlvee  of  President  Kennedy's 
White  House  stofT.  and  a  virtual  outpouring 
of  admiring  cltteens.  The  dinner  was  spon- 
sored by  la  national  conservation  organiza- 
tions, the  National  Audubon  Society  among 
them.  The  purpose  was  to  pay  deserved  trlb- 
trte  to  the  great  Senator  who  Is  one  of  the 
flnert  examples  of  the  kind  of  statesmen  we 
like  to  think  of  as  making  up  the  Congresa 
of  the  United  States,  a  man  of  excepUonal 
ability  and  extraordinary  devotion  to  the 
piubtlc  welfare. 

Our  purpose  was  to  accord  recognition  to 
Senator  ANOiaaoN.  particularly  for  his  lead- 
ership In  behalf  of  needed  laws  and  sound 
programs  for  the  conservation  of  America's 
natural  resources.  The  overwhelming  Sen- 
ate passage  of  the  wilderness  bill,  of  which 
he  Is  the  leading  sponsor.  Is  one  measure  of 
his  effectiveness. 

In  truth.  It  Is  we — all  of  us  who  call  our- 
selves conservationists — who  are  honored  by 
the  dedication  and  the  career  of  a  man  like 
CXnrtov  AirDxasoM. 

And.  like  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  first 
made  conservation  a  national  pxirpoae  and 
a  public  eaiise.  and  later  great  ones  we  could 
name.  Senator  ANDxasow  Illustrates  the 
truth  that  for  the  purpose  of  winning  the 
battles  we  engage  In,  there  Is  no  substitute 
for  having  able  advocates  In  high  places,  as 
at  the  head  of  a  key  cooimlttee  of  Congress, 
at  the  helm  of  an  executive  department,  or 
In  the  White  House  Itself.  The  Yankees  win 
the  most  pennajits  because  they  have  the 
best  pitchers  and  the  hardest  hitters. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa3  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Newark  (NJ.)  Star-Ledger,  Sept. 
15. 1»63] 
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TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  PASTORE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  my  very  great  pleasure  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  an 
article  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Newark,  NJ.,  Sunday  Star-Ledger  about 
one  of  our  most  distinguished  colleagues, 
Mr.  Pastou,  of  Rhode  Island. 

We  here  are  well  aware  of  the  qualities 
of  diligence  and  abihty  which  Senator 
Pastork  has  been  bringing  to  his  duties 
in  the  Senate  for  nearly  13  years.  While 
he  is  not  always  in  the  limelight  or  in 
the  headlines,  he  is  adways  to  be  fovmd 
in  the  thick  of  the  fight  for  substantive, 
progressive  legislation. 

This  excellent  article,  commenting  on 
his  role  as  a  truly  effective  legislator,  is 
richly  deserved,  and  Mr.  President,  I 
request  unanimous  permission  that  the 
text  of  the  article  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 


XiTTLx  Man  Makes  Good  in  a  Bio  Wat 
natcr  PAsroaa  la  a  living  symbol  of  an 
Imiiilgrant   father's   dream.    The   son   of    a 
tailor,    the    Senator    from    Rhode    Island    Is 
cutting  a  big  path  for  himself  on  Capitol  Hill 
thefe  days,  riding  herd  on  President  Ken- 
nedy's   priority    legislation:    Ratification    of 
the:  nuclear  teet  ban  bill,  the  private  accom- 
modations phase  of  the  civil  rights  bill,  and 
the  vital  rail  strike  legislation.    Senator  Pas- 
Toa^  Is  a  little  man  who  Is  not  afraid  to  tangle 
with  some  of  the  big  figures  In  the  Senate. 
He  came  out  of  a  tangle  with  the  late  Senator 
Bo»  Kerr  of  Oklalioma,  a  big,  bluff  man  who 
made  an  Impoelng,  formidable  opponent  In 
a    debate.     Senator     Richabd    Rttsskix,     an 
astute    Member    of    the    upper    House,    has 
openly  admired  the  little  Senator  from  the 
Nation's  smallest  State.     He  once  said  that 
he  wanted  Pastobx  as  his  lawyer  If  he  ever 
got  into  trouble.     This  Is  not  faint  praise.) 
(By  John  A.  Goldsmith) 
John    Orlando    Pastori    Is    the    Senate's 
wnpilest  Senator  from  the  Nation's  smallest 
St4te.     His   story   reads   like   the  American 
dr«am. 

ilodern  mythology  alleges  the  Senate  U  run 
by  men  of  towering  seniority,  generally  from 
th#  South.  Twenty-seven  Senators  have 
more  seniority  than  the  Immigrant  tailor's 
soft  who  Is  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Islftnd. 

In  recent  weeks,  however.  Democrat  Pas- 
tobx has  been  riding  herd  on  three  of  Presl- 
deht  Kennedy's  priority  bills.  No  one  else 
hae  had  quite  the  same  role  In  handling  rail 
strike  legislation,  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty, 
and  the  public  accommodations  civil  righu 
bill. 

trrue.  It  was  something  of  an  accident — 
lllhess  of  Commerce  Committee  Chairman 
W^aaxN  G.  Macnosok.  Democrat,  of  Wash- 
ington—that gave  PASToax  a  central  role  In 
consideration  of  the  measures.  But  such 
accidents  have  been  the  making  of  many  a 
coHgreesional  leader. 

lln  Pastobx's  case,  presiding  at  daytime 
clill  rights  hearings  and  night  rail  hearings 
w4s  public  notification  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  arrived  as  a  Senate  leader.  Actually, 
asi  chairman  of  the  Senate-House  Atomic 
Energy  Committee  and  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Democratic  policy  committee,  he  already 
hid  moved  Into  a  leadership  position  In 
Senate  councils. 

In  a  broader  sense,  of  course,  he  also  had 
attained  a  poalUon  of  political  leadership 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  In  1950. 
h|tvlng  served  as  Lieutenant  Governor  and 
tl>en  as  Governor  of  his  State. 

Bom  in  Providence  In  1907.  Pastorx  ran 
errands  for  his  fathers'  tailor  shop  untU  the 
father  died.  Young  Pastohx  was  then  8 
ylars  old.  His  mother  went  back  to  work  as 
a  seamstress  to  support  the  boy  and  his  three 
brothers  and  two  sisters. 

Pastobx  worked  after  school  at  a  Jewelry 
factory  and  graduated  in  1926  from  Classlcsa 
High  School.  College  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, although  Brown  University  was  conven- 
iently close.  Instead.  Pastorx  clerked  for  an 
electric  power  company  and  enrolled  in  night 
classes  at  the  local  branch  of  Northeastern 

Jilverslty.  He  won  a  bachelor  of  laws  degree 
1931  and  was  admitted  to  law  practice  In 
32. 
I  Starting  In  Providence's  seventh  ward,  he 
itKJved  Into  politics.  In  1938  he  was  elected 
to  the  State's  general  assembly.  In  1937  he 
Ijecame  an  assistant  State  attorney  general. 
He  became  Lieutenant  Governor  In  1944,  then 
Was  Governor  from  1945  until  1950. 

During  his  tenure  as  Governer,  the  State 
^opted  a  fair  employment  practices  law. 
and  Pastobx  pushed  through  an  aid  program 


for  teachers'  salaries  and  a  sales  tax  needed 
to  finance  It.  The  sales  tax.  often  a  Gover- 
nor's return  trip  ticket  to  private  life,  did 
not  curb  Pastobx's  Increasing  margins  at  the 
j>oll8. 

It  was  something  of  a  triumph,  too.  albeit 
one  of  another  kind,  when  shortly  after  hla 
election  to  the  Senate  he  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  corporation — a  trustee  of  Brown 
University. 

Pastobb's  Senate  voting  record  places  him 
with  Democratic  liberals  on  such  Issues  as 
social  welfare  and  civil  rights.  He  has.  how- 
ever, split  with  the  liberal  group  on  such 
Issues  as  the  communications  satellite  bill 
for  which,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
munications Subcommittee,  he  was  floor 
manager. 

In  one  of  the  Senate's  most  bitter  person- 
ality disputes  of  recent  years,  he  voted  for 
the  nomination  of  his  friend.  Lewis  L. 
Strauss,  to  be  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
against  his  Atomic  Energy  Committee  col- 
league. Senator  Clinton  P.  Andebson,  Demo- 
crat, of  New  Mexico,  who  was  leading  the 
fight  against  Strauss.  He  did  not  believe, 
with  Andbbsoh,  that  Strauss  had  been  eva- 
sive and  misleading  In  his  dealings  with  the 
committee. 

Pastobx  has  a  broad  and  ready  smile,  and 
his  bearing  shows  a  bit  of  cockiness.  Prom 
his  small  frame,  however,  there  emanates  a 
strong  piercing  voice  which  Is  lifted  not  In- 
frequently In  Senate  debate. 

Pastobx  was.  In  fact,  one  of  the  few  Sena- 
tors to  tangle  periodically  In  floor  debate 
with  the  late  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr.  Demo- 
crat, of  Oklahoma,  and  emerge  with  argu- 
ments imblunted  and  spirit  unchastened. 
Senator  Richard  B.  Russell,  Democrat,  of 
Georgia,  one  of  the  Senate's  top  orators  and 
legal  experts,  has  on  occasion  said  he  would 
like  to  have  Pastobx  as  his  lawyer  If  he  were 
In  trouble. 

In  the  beet  tradition,  however,  neither  the 
talented  tongue  nor  the  cocky  bearing  have 
any  dampening  effect  on  Pastobb's  sunny 
disposition  In  which  Pastobb  Is  not  always 
a  matter  of  great  seriousness  to  Pastobb. 

Recently  he  was  discussing  the  effects  of 
nuclear  fallout  with  newsmen.  He  did  not, 
he  made  It  quite  clear,  go  along  with  the 
Idea  that  changes  or  mutations  caused  by 
fallout  might  prove  beneficial  rather  than 
harmful. 

"Mutations,"  he  said  explosively,  "perhaps 
they'll   make   PASTtmx  6  feet   tall." 


THE  JEWISH  HOLIDAYS 
Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  a  warm  sense  of  personal  pleas\ire 
that  I  extend  my  heartfelt  greetings  and 
good  wishes  to  our  Jewish  citizens  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Jewish  New  Year. 

The  ancient  holiday  of  Rosh  Hashanah 
and  the  Ten  Days  of  Repentance  cul- 
minating In  Yom  Kippur,  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  embody  the  solemnity  with 
which  the  Jewish  people  hold  the  coming 
of  a  new  year  of  responsibility.  The 
sound  of  the  shofar  echoes  as  an  aflftr- 
mation  of  the  joy  of  life  but  at  the  same 
time  its  strangely  sad  call  reminds  man 
that  the  coming  year  requires  a  serious 
reexamination  of  pxirpose.  As  we  ex- 
amine our  past,  praying  for  the  under- 
standing that  will  enable  us  to  profit 
from  our  errors,  we  open  the  way  to  a 
richer  and  fuller  existence. 

The  message  of  the  Jewish  New  Year 
is  a  universal  one  which  all  men  should 
heed.  These  are  historic  times,  rife  with 
social  and  political  unrest  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  In  a  time  of  confusion,  and 
at  times  seeming  chaos,  the  melancholy 
wail  of  the  shofar  goes  out  to  provide  a 
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promise  of  order  and  hope  to  all  citizens 
of  the  world. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  coming 
year  will  mark  the  sunrise  of  a  new  and 
even  richer  era  of  spiritual  vitality  and 
growth  in  the  age-old  and  distinguished 
history  of  a  great  people.  America  is  a 
tapestry  woven  of  many  strands,  and 
none  is  more  golden  than  that  repre- 
sented by  our  fellow  Americans  of  Jewish 
descent  Prom  the  earliest  days  of  our 
history  this  Nation  has  counted  among 
its  richest  nourishing  forces  the  spirit- 
ual strength,  the  intellectual  dynamism, 
and  the  dedicated  energy  of  its  Jewish 
sons  and  daughters. 

As  one  who  has  been  privileged  to  visit 
the  fountainhead  of  Hebrew  culture,  as 
one  who  has  witnessed  with  his  own  eyes 
the  tremendous  forward  surge  of  history 
that  Israel  represents  in  the  Middle 
East,  I  can  understand  whence  came 
these  high  qualities  of  heart  and  mind 
and  will  that  have  been  translated — 
here  in  America — into  the  national  fiber 
and  the  material  advancement  of  our 
beloved  coimtry. 

Israel  stands  as  a  tribute  to  the  in- 
domitable spirit  of  the  Jewish  people 
just  as  the  new  year  embraces  an  op- 
timistic hope  for  the  future  side  by  side 
with  a  strong  sense  of  the  importance 
of  looking  back  into  history  for  future 
guidance.  Particularly  in  the  i>resent 
moment  of  history,  when  new  nations 
are  emerging  into  the  light  of  freedom, 
does  the  example  of  what  Israel  has  ac- 
complished stand  as  a  living  proof  of  the 
will  tmd  ability  of  a  people  to  create  its 
own  destiny. 

In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  occa- 
sion, then,  I  am  privileged  to  echo  the 
ancient  words  uttered  in  a  solemn  yet 
joyful  afllrmation  of  hope  on  this  day. 
"May  you  be  inscribed,  once  again,  in 
the  Book  of  Life  for  a  good  New  Year." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart  in  the  chair).  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning  busi- 
ness is  concluded. 


THE  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  Executive  M — 88th  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion— the  treaty  banning  nuclear  weap- 
on tests  in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer 
space,  and  underwater. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  now  in  executive  session.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution 
of  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  obtained 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  time  is  now  at  hand  for  a 


final  decision  on  the  treaty  banning  nu- 
clear weapons  tests  in  the  atmosphere, 
under  water,  and  in  outer  space.  On 
August  8, 1963,  President  Kennedy  trans- 
mitted this  treaty  to  the  Senate,  with  the 
recommendation  that  we  advise  and  con- 
sent to  its  ratification.  He  gave  as  his 
principal  reason  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
treaty  would  advance  world  peace  and 
inhibit  the  nuclear  arms  race.  Since 
that  time,  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
and  the  Senate  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy — along 
with  other  Senators — have  been  engaged 
in  an  intensive  study  of  the  merits  of  the 
treaty. 

Knowing  that  the  final  responsibility 
for  approving  or  rejecting  the  treaty  lies 
in  our  hands,  I  have  literally  searched 
my  soul  for  the  correct  decision.  When 
our  decision  has  finally  been  reached, 
whatever  that  decision  may  be — and  of 
course  there  is  no  question  that  it  will  be 
that  of  approval — no  American  can  be 
sure  that  it  is  the  right  decision.  None 
of  us  can  be  sure,  beyond  doubt,  that 
either  ratification  or  rejection  will  ulti- 
mately be  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
country.  Some  persons  have  stated 
that,  while  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  re- 
ject the  treaty,  it  may  prove  to  be  an 
even  greater  mistake  to  ratify  It.  So 
only  history  will  be  able  to  record  the 
correctness  or  the  incorrectness,  the 
wisdom  or  the  lack  of  wisdCHn,  the  suc- 
cess or  the  failure,  of  the  action  we  take. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  objec- 
tive we  seek.  All  of  us  share  the  desire 
to  advance  the  cause  of  peace  and  to 
strengthen  the  progress  of  peace.  All  of 
us  would  like  to  reduce  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear war.  All  of  us  would  like  to  see  a 
complete  termination  of  all  nuclear  tests 
in  all  environments,  if  both  the  East  and 
West  could  agree  upon  a  system  of  ade- 
quate and  effective  inspection,  and  if  at 
the  beginning  of  such  cessation  of  testing 
the  United  States  were,  indeed,  superior 
in  nuclear  weapons  technology  in  all  of 
the  yield-weight  ranges.  All  of  us  would 
like  to  live  in  a  world  in  which  weapons 
of  war  and  destruction  could  be  con- 
verted into  instruments  of  peace  and 
human  progress.  All  of  us  would  like  to 
move  away  from  the  costly  expenditures 
for  armaments,  and  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  applying  our  financial  and  human 
resources  toward  the  building  of  a  better 
world  for  mankind.  All  of  us  would  like 
to  eliminate  the  tensions  that  for  many 
years  have  plagued  the  free  world.  The 
question  is.  however,  whether  the  pro- 
posed partial  test  ban  moves  us  closer 
toward  these  goals,  or  leads  us  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

The  proponents  of  the  treaty  admit 
that  it  carries  inherent  military  risks; 
but.  In  their  view,  these  risks  are  out- 
weighed by  political  and  other  advan- 
tages which  are  expected  to  accrue  from 
the  treaty's  ratification.  Those  of  us 
who  oppose  the  treaty  recognize  that 
certain  benefits  may  result  therefrom, 
but  feel  that  the  risks  involved  are  too 
great  to  assume  in  a  situation  which,  at 
best,  offers  no  positive  guarantee  that 
the  hoped-for  benefit  will  really 
materialize. 


"Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  hiunan 
breast,"  and  the  proponents  of  the 
treaty  base  their  position  largely  upon 
a  hope  that  it  will  lead  to  a  lessening  of 
tensions,  to  a  slowing  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  race,  and  to  eventual  peace.  We 
opponents  of  the  treaty,  feeling  that  past 
hopes  having  proved  to  be  false,  are  im- 
wllling,  in  what  is  our  view,  to  risk  the 
security  of  this  Nation  In  pursuing  what 
may  be  another  false  and  even  more 
dangerous  hope. 

When  the  treaty  was  first  announced, 
I  was  Inclined  to  support  it.  The  long- 
ing for  peace  which  I  share  with  other 
Americans  naturally  led  me  to  see,  in 
this  proposal,  a  faint  glimmer  of  hope. 
I  thought  it  best,  however,  to  withhold 
my  judgment  until  I  could  have  the  op- 
portunity to  listen  to  the  testimony  and 
to  weigh  the  evidence  presented  both 
for  and  against  the  treaty.  If  it  were 
not  for  my  membership  on  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  in  all 
likelihood  I  would  have  supported  the 
treaty,  because  otherwise  I  would  not 
normally  be  exposed  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  treaty  as  thoroughly  as  I  have 
been  as  a  member  of  that  committee. 
Although  the  treaty  Is  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, in  view  of  the  military  aspects 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  has  par- 
ticipated in  joint  hearings  with  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  Moreover, 
the  Senate  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  held  executive  hearings 
independent  of  those  joint  hearings  in 
which  the  parent  committee  partici- 
pated. Although  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee,  I  did  attend  and  partici- 
pate, as  did  other  members  of  the  full 
committee,  in  the  hearings  of  that  sub- 
committee at  the  invitation  of  its  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Stennis.  In  addition  to  participating 
in  the  public  and  closed  hearings,  I  have 
read  and  reread  most  of  the  testimony 
submitted  In  those  hearings.  I,  there- 
fore, feel  that  I  can  say,  without  being 
immodest,  that  there  are  few  Members 
of  the  Senate  that  have  been  exposed  to 
more  of  the  evidence  presented  at  the 
hearings  thsm  have  L 

After  weighing  the  argimients  for  and 
against  the  treaty,  I  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  a  greater  risk  to  our 
country  lies  in  accepting  this  treaty  than 
in  rejecting  it.  I  have  no  doubt,  as  I 
have  already  indicated,  that  it  will  be 
ratified  by  the  Senate,  and  I  realize  that 
the  position  I  am  taking  will  not  be 
shared  by  a  great  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  this  body.  But,  while  it  would  be 
easy  and  pleasant  for  me  to  say  "yes" 
to  this  treaty,  it  is  my  conviction  that 
the  security  of  this  Nation  demands  that 
I  say  "no."  In  so  doing,  I  recognize  that 
those  Senators  who  will^vote  to  ratify 
the  treaty  have  the  same  sincerity  of 
purpose  and  the  same  dedication  to  their 
country  as  I  have. 

AEGUMXNTS    IN    FAVOB    OF   THE    TREATY 

The  following  argviments  are  the  prin- 
cipal ones,  in  my  opinion,  that  have  been 
advanced  in  favor  of  ratification: 

First.  The  test  ban  treaty  is  desirable 
because  further  nuclear  testing  in  the 
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atmosphere  Is  not  neeesaur.  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  e«ch  havtng 
already  acquired  a  capacity  of  ovo^lU. 

Second.  The  teat  ban  win  eliminate 
the  danger  of  further  falloQt. 

Third.  The  test  ban  will  senre  to 
deepen  the  rift  between  Russia  and  Red 
China. 

Fourth.  The  test  ban  will  contribute  to 
a  lessening  of  tensions  and  be  a  step 
toward  other  agreements  and  erentual 
peace. 

Fifth.  The  test  ban  treaty  will  slow, 
or  signal  the  end  of.  the  arms  race. 

Sixth.  The  test  ban  will  make  it  more 
difflcolt  for  Russia  to  catch  up  with  the 
United  States  in  the  field  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosiTes. 

Seventh.  The  test  ban  will  slow  down 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  analyze 
each  of  these  argiunents  in  brief  detail. 

1.  THX  TXST  BAN  TEXATT  IS  DESIRABLK  BKCAT7SE 
rUVTHEB  iruCXSAK  TESTING  IN  THE  ATMOS- 
FHCBE  IB  NOT  NECESSAET,  THE  SOVIET  ITNION 
AND  THE  TTNITSD  STATES  EACH  HAVINa  AL- 
BEAOT    ACQUIXED   A    CAPACITT    OF   OVIEKILL 

As  to  the  argximent  by  some  that  the 
United  States  has  acquired  an  overkill 
capacity.  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara,  who  supports  the  treaty,  made  the 
following  comment,  which  appears  be- 
ginning on  page  146  of  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

Secretary  UcNamaba.  I  don't  believe  that 
we  have  ezecesslTC  armaments  today.  I  dont 
bellere  we  have  escesslye  strategic  forces, 
whldi  I  believe  were  tbose  portions  oX  our 
arizuLments  that  Senator  McGovzxn  was 
■peaJdng  about.  As  I  tried  to  outline  In  my 
statement  this  morning,  there  are  a  nvmiber 
of  uncertainties  which  we  must  recognize  In 
evaluating  the  relative  positions  of  the 
n.S.SJEt.  and  the  United  States. 

It  Is  not  possible  tor  us  to  eliminate  those 
uncertainties  from  the  equation.  And  be- 
cause our  knowledge  is  not  complete  and  be- 
cause It  cannot  be  made  complete  in  the 
near  futiire,  we  miist  seek  to  offset  those  un- 
certainties with  additional  forces.  This  we 
have  done.  We  have  made  every  effort  to 
hold  the  defense  budget,  which  Is  pres- 
ently being  considered  by  Congress,  at  an 
absolute  minimum.  I  think  we  have  done 
so.  I  would  not  recommend  that  one  dollar 
be  taken  out  of  it. 

In  responding  to  further  questions  re- 
garding overkill,  Secretary  McNamara 
had  this  to  say: 

I  think  It  Is  possible  to  say  that  we  have 
mors  weapons  than  would  be  utilized  In  a 
particular  war  situation,  without  concluding 
that  our  Inventories  are  cEcessive.  For  ex- 
ample, were  there  to  be  a  war  at  sea,  and  the 
war  were  limited  to  sea.  presumably  the 
weapons  that  had  been  designed  for  land 
warfare  would  not  be  utilized.  Conversely. 
If  there  were  a  general  nuclear  war,  it  is 
possible  that  certain  weapons,  conventional 
or  otherwise,  that  had  been  designed  for  less 
than  a  general  nuclear  war  would  be  in  ex- 
cess supply.  But  In  neither  Instance  would 
it  mean  that  o\ir  inventories  were  necessarUy 
excessive.  I  do  not  believe  they  are  exces- 
sive today.  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
tinue to  increase  them  as  we  are  planning  to 
do  in  fiscal  1964. 

Secretary  McNamara  had  this  addi- 
tionally to  say : 

One  otho-  major  point  raised  was  that  we 
have  more  nuclaar  weapons  than  we  could 
conceivably  use  in  an  allout  war  *  *  *.  We 
must  meet  requirements  for  various  kinds 


of  tlmlted  and  tactical  niiclear  contingencies: 
th«  great  bulk  of  the  nuclear  weapons  we 
"cquld  not  conceivably  use"  during  an  all- 
out  war  are  low-yield  weapons  procured  to 
meet  requirements  for  tactical  nuclear 
warfare. 

•  •  •  •  • 

And,  therefore.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
kiiid  of  large  cut  in  the  strategic  budget 
proposed  by  Senator  McGovxaN's  speech 
could  not  be  adopted  without  substantial 
risk  to  our  national  security. 

ben.  Thomas  S.  Power,  Commander 
in  Chief.  Strategic  Air  Command,  in  his 
appearance  before  the  Senate  Prepared- 
nets  Investigating  Subcommittee  was 
asked  about  overkill  and  he  answered  in 
th^  way : 

i  do  not  agree  with  it.  I  think  the  overkill 
clMm  is  often  made  by  people  who  are  not 
well  Informed  and  do  not  necessarily  know 
wh(at  they  are  talking  about. 

VTow.  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  pro- 
gramed bomb  or  weapon  as  against  the 
delivered  weapon.  If  you  look  at  the  pro- 
gramed weapons,  that  is.  if  you  look  at  the 
weapons  I  have  in  the  present  war  plan, 
you  would  say  we  are  overkilling.  But  if 
yoa  look  at  the  weapons  that  I  think  will 
survive  and  arrive,  then  you  will  change 
your  opinion. 

30  a  lot  of  these  people  look  at  oiir  stock- 
pile and  they  think  that  every  bomb  Is  going 
to  be  delivered.  Now.  do  they  think  that 
evory  bullet  that  is  bought  for  a  rlQe  is 
goitng  to  kill  an  enemy  soldier?  No.  We 
bujr  millions  upon  millions  of  bullets.  I 
doi't  know  the  exact  statistics,  but  maybe 
on#  in  a  hundred  thousand  bullets  actually 
win  kill  an  enemy.  It  is  the  same  way  with 
a  shell  or  a  cannon. 

Hot  every  bomb  is  going  to  arrive  at  the 
target.  Many  of  them  will  be  destroyed 
on  the  ground  before  they  are  launched. 
Majny  will  be  destroyed  by  enemy  action. 
Soine  will  be  duds.  But  we  have  figured 
thfc  all  out  mathematically  for  every  sortie 
an<l  every  weapon,  and  we  have  arrived  at 
a  confidence  factor. 

Tou  can  have  any  confidence  you  want,  but 
if  Tou  want  to  be.  say,  90  percent  sure  that 
yon  will  destroy  a  very  sensitive  target,  and 
if  you  have  a  50-percent  confidence  factor 
that  a  particular  weap>on  will  reach  Its  target, 
thfn  you  will  have  to  program  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  six  to  seven  weapons 
to  hope  to  get  one  there,  but  there  is  still  a 
10->percent  chance  that  none  will  get  there. 
So  it  is  a  question  of  mathematics  and  how 
sute  you  want  to  be  or  how  much  you  want 
to  igamble. 

IVe  write  a  war  plan  so  that,  if  we  are  told 
to  go  to  war,  these  prime  sensitive  targets 
wl^l  be  destroyed,  and  I  have  a  high  confi- 
detice  factor.  I  have  a  90-percent  confidence 
f a<)tor  because  I  have  programed  many  weap- 
ont  and  I  have  crosstargeted  them,  \islng 
di^erent  types  of  weapons  from  different 
ar^as  to  get  a  reliability  factor  that  is 
acceptable. 

Kow  If  they  all  got  there,  yes,  we  would  be 
ovfrbombing  and  overkilling.  But  again 
pe^le  forget  that  what  we  are  really  trying 
to  do  is  to  prevent  war.  We  are  trying  to 
make  this  thing  so  sure  that  It  will  deter 
anyone.  I  think  this  is  the  real  challenge, 
to  try  to  prevent  it.  I  think  we  can.  We 
have  done  It  and  I  think  we  can  continue 
to  do  it  If  we  make  upjouf  minds  to  do  It. 

Senator  Jackson  then  interposed  that: 

The  critics  make  the  fatal  mistake  of 
equating  the  number  of  weapons  and  their 
cokibined  yield  with  delivery  on  the  target. 

General  Power's  final  comment  on  this 

Tkt  was  as  follows: 
know   many  ot  these  people,  and   It  is 
really  easy  to  become  an  expert  in  a  field 


that  you  have  had  no  experience  In  and  no 

responsibility  for.  Tou  have  to  have  over- 
whelming superiority,  if  you  are  really  trying 
to  deter.     That  is  the  key  to  it. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Nelson  took  the 
chair  as  presiding  oflBcer.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  iLis  evident  from  the  state- 
ments of  sfcretary  McNamara.  a  sup- 
porter of  the  treaty,  and  General  Power, 
an  opponent  of  the  treaty,  that  the  argu- 
ment which  is  being  made  by  well-mean- 
ing people  throughout  the  country  that 
we  have  two  or  three  times  as  many 
weapons  as  we  need,  so  why  not  put  a 
stop  to  their  production,  is  a  fallacious 
argument.  This"  philosophy,  of  course, 
discounts  the  fact  that  it  would  be  fool- 
ish for  us  to  attempt  to  disarm  uni- 
laterally or  even  to  halt,  unilaterally, 
the  production  of  weapons.  It  also  dis- 
counts the  possibility  of  progressive 
development  of  techniques  and  weap- 
onry. General  Curtis  LeMay,  Chief  of 
Staff,  U.S.  Air  Force,  commented  on  this 
point,  on  page  390,  by  saying: 

True,  we  have  got  all  of  these  weapons, 
and  we  think  we  can  deliver  them  now. 
But  the  situation  never  stays  static. 

The  side  that  has  the  >>est  yield-to-welght 
ratio  has  an  advantage  in  their  capability 
to  put  their  weaporrt  on  targets  sometime 
In  the  future. 

2.    THE  TEST   BAN    WHJ.   ELIICINATX   THE   DANGEX 

o»  ruBTHEa  FALLOirr 

As  to  this  argument  by  the  propK)- 
nents,  the  question  of  fallout  has  been  of 
concern  to  me  as  it  hM  to  most  Ameri- 
cans, I  am  sure.  There  was  virtual 
unanimity  among  the  witnesses  that  the 
health  risks  from  worldwide  fallout  due 
to  past  testing  are  very  small.  Accord- 
ing to  the  exr>erts,  we  receive  far  less 
radiation  from  fallout  than  we  receive 
from  naturally  occurring  sources,  and 
some  authorities  maintain  that  a  con- 
siderably larger  sunount  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  gain  the  benefits  of  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  energy.  The  report  of  the 
Federal  Radiation  Council  of  May  1963 
states : 

The  revised  estimates  at  the  short-term 
per  capita  effective  dose  to  the  reproductive 
cells  show  that  weapons  tests  conducted  dur- 
ing 1962  will  be  about  47  mUllrems.  All  tests 
conducted  through  December  1962  will  result 
In  a  per  capita  30-year  dose  of  about  110 
mllllrems.  This  is  about  one-hundredth  of 
the  amount  recommended  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  These  values  are  con- 
siderably leas  than  the  corresponding  30-year 
dose  of  3,000  mllllrems  from  naturally  occur- 
ring sources  during  the  seune  period.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  variations  in  dose-rate  from  world- 
wide fallout  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try are  less  than  the  variations  in  dose-rate 
from  naturally  occurring  sources  in  the  in- 
habited parts  of  the  world.  Further,  com- 
parison with  the  6.000  mllllrems  per  gen- 
eration proposed  previously  by  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council  as  a  level  of  genetic  risk 
that  wovUd  be  acceptable  to  gain  the  benefits 
of  nuclear  energy  from  normal  peacetime 
operations  and  the  10,000  mllllrems  per  gen- 
eration recommended  by  the  NAS  Subcom- 
mittee on  Genetics  as  a  "reasonable  quota" 
for  manmade  radiation  exposure  of  the  gen- 
eral public  Indicates  that  present  anticipated 
levels  of  fallout  do  not  constitute  an  undue 
risk  to  the  genetic  future  of  the  Nation. 

Dr.  Edward  Teller,  the  noted  nuclear 
physicist,  had  this  to  say  about  fallout. 
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and  his  statement  appears  on  page  489 
of  the  hearings : 

The  one  point  which  is  most  often  em- 
phasized, worry  about  fallout.  Is  one  where 
we  have  clearcut  evidence.  We  have  In- 
creased the  effects  of  natural  radiation  by 
10  percent. 

These  effects  of  natural  radiation  have  nev- 
er been  proved  to  be  harmful.  From  the 
present  level  of  worldwide  fallout  there  Is 
no  danger.  The  real  danger  Is  that  you  will 
frighten  mothers  from  giving  milk  to  their 
babies.  By  that  probably  much  more  dam- 
mage  has  been  done  than  by  anything  else 
concerning  this  matter. 

Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  Jr.,  director,  Law- 
rence Radiation  Laboratory,  Livermore, 
Calif.,  one  of  the  most  eminent  and 
highly  regarded  young  scientists  in  this 
country  today,  was  asked  the  following 
questions  by  me  during  the  hearings: 

Just  liow  great  a  factor  Is  fallout  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  danger  to  the  health  of  the 
human  race? 

Dr.  Foster's  answer,  which  appears  on 
page  622  of  the  hearings,  was  as  follows: 

One  way  to  look  at  it  would  be  to  say  that 
the  fallout  from  all  past  tests  affecting  man 
for  the  next  50  to  100  years  would  be  some- 
thing like  the  same  thing  as  deciding  to 
live  a  few  hundred  feet  higher  above  sea 
level. 

I  asked  this  question  of  Dr.  Foster: 

I  am  wondering  if  this  is  a  factor  which 
we,  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  might  be 
able  to  disregard  In  our  attempt  to  reach 
a  decision? 

Dr.  Foster  answered  by  saying: 

Yes,  sir,  from  the  technical  point  of  view 
I  believe  it  has  no  bearing  on  the  major 
issue. 

I  then  made  this  inquiry  of  Dr.  Foster: 
If  I  may  pose  a  hypothetical  question,  are 
you  saying.  In  essence,  that  If  you  were  a 
Senator  with  the  knowledge  that  you  possess 
In  the  scientific  field,  you  would  disregard 
entirely  this  factor  in  your  reaching  a  de- 
cision? 

Dr.  Foster  answered  thusly: 

That  Is  correct,  sir;  although  It  would  be  a 
very  difficult  position  for  me  to  put  myself 
into.  •  •  •  For  hundreds,  millions  of  years, 
people  have  lived  In  this  environment.  We 
are  talking  about  the  fallout  that  Is  a  few 
percent  of  that  natural  background,  and  we 
know  that  people  have  lived  at  a  few  thou- 
sand-foot altitude,  under  higher  exposure 
levels  over  thousands  and  thousands  of  years, 
and  we  cannot  decide  whether  this  has  hurt 
them  or  helped  them  or  how  it  has  affected 
them. 

Dr.  Glenn  Seaborg,  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  a  sup- 
porter of  the  test  ban  treaty,  made  the 
following  statement  on  the  subject  of 
fallout : 

I  should  add,  although  I  think  it  is  prob- 
ably well  known,  that  the  total  amount  of 
radiation  from  fallout  is  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  radiation  that  we  receive  from 
natural  background,  from  the  radiation  that 
is  present  everywhere. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  asked  the  following  question  of 
Dr.  Seaborg: 

Has  science  been  able  to  pinpoint  even 
one  case  where  fallout  can  be  sclentiflcariy 
attributed  to  radiation — that  Is,  where  one 
case  of  leukemia  or  bone  cancer  or  things  of 
that  kind  or  mutation  that  can  be  scien- 
tifically attributed  to  fallout? 


Dr.    Seaborg    answered    the    Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenloopxr]  like  this: 


Excepting  these  one  or  two  freak  cases  of 
local  fallout  *  *  *  I  know  of  no  case  where 

a  particular  case  could  be  attributed  to  fall- 
out. 

On  page  214  of  the  hearings  the  fol- 
lowing colloquy  occurred  between  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  and 
Dr.  Seaborg: 

Senator  Rirssxix.  Dr.  Seaborg,  I  read  In  the 
paper,  I  beUeve  the  day  before  yesterday, 
that  there  Is  twice  as  much  radiation  In  milk 
today  as  there  was  3  years  ago. 

Is  that  approximately  right? 

Dr.  Seaborg.  That  would  depend  on  the 
section  of  the  country  that  was  being 
referred  to.  I  would  like  to  say  that  there  are 
probably  sections  of  the  country  where  there 
is  twice  as  much  strontium  90  in  the  milk 
now  as  there  was  3  years  ago,  yes.  sir. 
Senator. 

Senator  Russell.  ELas  that  yet  reached  a 
point  where  It  Is  sufficient  to  endanger  the 
human  family? 

Dr.  Seaborg.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Russell.  It  Is  a  long  way  from 
it? 

Dr.  Seaborg.  It  is  a  considerable  distance 
from  it,  yes,  sir. 

On  page  219  of  the  hearings  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore] 
and  Dr.  Seaborg  had  the  following  col- 
loquy: 

Senator  Pastore.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you 
oould  bring  about  almost  the  same  result  by 
testing  as  you  could  through  a  nuclear  war 
if  you  kept  doing  this  promiscuously  wlUiout 
any  limitation.  Isn't  that  a  fact? 

Dr.  Seaboro.  Well,  I  think  the  factor,  the 
amount  in  a  nuclear  war,  would  be  greater 
by  something  of  the  order  of  a  hundred  as 
compared  to  the  high  rate  .of  testing  in 
peacetime,  even  the  rate  of  testing  that  you 
have  Indicated. 

Although  Dr.  Seaborg's  statements  are 
not  to  be  inferred  as  an  endorsement  of 
fallout.  It  is  evident  that  he  does  not  en- 
dorse the  exaggerated  fears  that  have 
been  expressed  by  some  people  through- 
out the  country. 

On  pages  222  and  223  of  the  hearings 
we  find  this  testimony  by  Dr.  Seaborg. 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man]  asked  the  following  question: 

Senator  Sparkman.  With  reference  to  the 
fallout,  you  stated  that  you  thought  there 
had  been  some  effect  already  on  health  and 
genetics  particularly.  Are  there  specific  ex- 
amples? 

Dr.  Seaboro.  Oh,  no.  There  are  no — I 
dont  think  that  we  could,  I  am  sure  that  we 
can't  identify  any  specific  examples  of  effect 
of  fallout  on  health  or  heredity  up  until  the 
present  time.  We  know,  we  have  approxi- 
mate information  on  the  effects  of  radiation 
on  health  and  heredity,  approximate  infor- 
mation. We  can  relate  these  effects  to  the 
amount  of  radiation. 

Senator  Starkican.  In  other  words,  you 
know  that  the  effect  can  be  produced  pro- 
vided there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  radia- 
tion to  produce  it? 

Dr.  Seaborg.  And  because  of  these  approxi- 
mate relatlonshlpe  that  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  I  emphasize  the  word  "approxi- 
mate"— I  can't  emphasize  that  too  much — 
rriationships  between  radiation  and  certain 
effects  on  health,  leukemia,  bone  cancer, 
heredity  effects,  and  so  forth,  and  because 
we  know  the  amount  of  radiation  present 
from  fallout,  we  can  make  calculations  that 
would  Indicate  statistically  how  many  people 
will  in  the  course  of  time  be  affected  by 
this  small  amount  of  radiation,  and  statisti- 


cally these  are  very  small  BfurtB,  very  small 
numbers  of  people. 

But  I  do  want  to  emphasiae  we  should 
avoid  exposure  to  radiation  as  much  as  pos- 
sible at  all  times. 

Senator  Spariucan.  We  did  have  the  ex- 
amples of  the  contamination  of  fish  and  of 
the  area  in  some  parts  of  the  Pacific  where 
Japanese  fishermen  were  affected,  did  we  not? 

Dr.  Seaborg.  Yes.  In  some  tests  in  the 
Pacific 

Senator  Sparkman.  Of  course,  that  was  in 
a  heavily  infested  or  contaminated  area. 

Dr.  Seaborg.  Yes;  that  was  near  an  actual 
large  weapons  test,  where  the  people  were 
downwind  from  the  fallout,  and  were  sub- 
jected to  a  substantial  amount  of  actual 
fallout  on  a  small  area.  This  Is  something 
that  I  am  sure  will  never  be  repeated.  This 
Is  what  we  call  local  fallout,  that  Is  in  the 
Immediate  area  of  the  tests.  The  local  fall- 
out Is  so  well  understood  today  that  this 
would  never  be  repeated  In  a  weapons  test 
situation,  and  that,  of  course,  Is  the  only 
situation  In  which  local  fallout  would  be  a 
problem  In  a  testing.  In  a  peacetime  situa- 
tion. 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  woiUd  be  some  hot  spots  because 
It  is  carried  down  by  rain  and  various  weather 
conditions,  so  that  there  is  some  spottiness 
In  the  level  of  fallout. 

Senator  Sparkman.  Some  areas  could  be- 
come dangerous  while   others  were  safe? 

Dr.  Seaborg.  Yes,  although  I  would  hesitate 
to  use  the  word  "dangerous."  I  don't  be- 
lieve any  area  has  become  dangerous. 

Senator  Sparkman.  I  am  not  talking  about 
now  but  If  testing  should  be  carried  on. 

Dr.  Seaborg.  Yes,  in  the  future. 

On  pages  224  and  225  of  the  hearings, 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
LooPER]  asked  this  question: 

Isn't  it  a  fapt  that  the  most  skilled  scien- 
tific evidence  of  geneticists  and  others  were 
brought  out  In  those  hearings  and  that  their 
best  estimate  of  the  number  of  cases  of,  for 
Instance,  leukemia  and  bone  cancer  caused 
by  natural  radiation — not  by  the  radiation 
of  fallout  or  man-Induced  radiation,  but  by 
natural  radiation — is  in  the  case  of  leukemia 
zero  to  84,000 — that  is  between  aero  and 
84,000  cases — and  in  the  case  of  bone  cancer 
between  zero  and  14,000  cases?  The  zero 
means  they  still  can't  necessarily  trace  even 
one  case? 

Dr.  Seaborg.  Yes. 

Senator  Hickenloopeh.  For  sure? 

Dr.  Seaborg.  They  cant  say  with  certainty. 

Senator  Hickenloopeb.  That  Is  right. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Doctor,  I  am  quoting  from  the  Federal 
Radiation  CouncU  and  they  start  with  zero. 

I^.  Seaborg.  Yes. 

Senator  Hickenixxiper.  They  don't  start 
with  a  few  numbers. 

Dr.  Seaborg.  Yes,  I  know. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  They  start  with 
zero  to  a  possible  number.  Doesn't  zero 
mean  that  they  dont  have  even  one  case 
that  they  can  confirm? 

Dr.  Seaborg.  They  don't  have  absolute 
proof. 

On  page  226  of  the  hearings,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  asked 
these  questions: 

Isn't  It  a  fact  that  throtighout  history  we 
have  had  mutations,  that  we  have  had  ab- 
normalities In  birth,  even  before  anybody 
ever  thought  of  letting  off  an  atomic  bomb. 
History  Is  replete  with  coimtless  instances 
of  definite  mutations. 

Dr.  Seaborg.  Of  course. 

Senator  Hickxnloopix.  Definite  altera- 
tions. 

Dr.  Seaborg.  Oh.  of  course. 

Senator  HicKEKLoco'Ba.  Definite  deflclsm- 
cles  and  so  oil. 
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Dr.  SXABOBC.  Tea.     I  think  that  U  a  known 

thing.  t^^_ 

Senator  HicKXNtooPD.  That  ha«  been 
going  on  as  long  &b  we   have  any  hlatory. 

ha«nt  It? 

Dr  SSABOEO.  Tea.  But  the  question  that 
l»— a  question  that  Is— being  vigorously  In- 
vestigated now  by  the  blologUte  and  the 
geneticists  is  how  much  of  that  Is  due  to 
the  natural  background,  how  much  of  It  Is 
due  to  the  cosmic  rays,  to  the  radioactivity 
that  is  present  In  small  amounts  everywhere 
Including  a  lltUe  bit  In  this  table  here,  and 
other  sources.  

Senator  HicK»nx)OP«.  Other  unknown 
phenomena? 

Dr.  SKABoao.  Yes  and  X-rays,  medical 
X-rays,  and  so  forth. 

Senator  Hicxinloopdi.  These  things  oc- 
curred  long   before    they   ever   heard  of   an 

X-rsty 

Dr  SKABoac.  Yes.  that  Is  true,  that  Is  more 
recent.  But  the  cosmic  ray  background  and 
the  natural  radioactivity  present  essentially. 
in  small  amounts,  present  essenUally  every- 
where has  been  with  us  ever  since  there  have 
been  people  on  earth  so  this  may  have  played 

a  role 

Senator  Hickenloopk«.  Yes. 

Dr.  SKABoac  (continuing) .  Yet  to  be  deter- 
mined with  any  exactitude. 

On  page  230  of  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  hearings,  Dr.  Seaborg  says: 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  whatsoever 
that  air  poUuUon  Is  a  much  greater  hazard 
to  the  health  of  the  people  than  Is  fallout. 

Again,  on  page  243,  Dr.  Seaborg  made 
reference  to  air  poUution  from  exhaust 
contamination  in  this  manner: 

Pollution  of  atmosphere  In  oxir  country  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  people,  where  It  has 
adverse  effects  on  their  health,  U  clearly 
more  dangerous  than  the  situation  from  fall- 
out with  respect  to  adverse  effects  on  the 
hecUth.  in  my  mind.  In  my  opinion. 

Mr  President,  none  of  these  eminent 
witnesses  would  have  you  believe  that  no 
risk  whatsoever  exists  from  fallout. 
However,  the  small  risk  which  does  exist 
must  be  measured  against  the  risk  of 
Communist  aggression  which  the  free 
world  may  face  if  and  when  there  comes 
a  time  when  It  no  longer  has  nuclear 
superiority.  The  smaU  risk  from  test 
fallout  must  be  measured  against  the 
fallout  which  would  result  from  a  third 
world  war  launched  by  the  Communists 
in  the  hope  that  they  could  wipe  out  the 
United  States.  It  must  be  measured 
against  the  millions  of  deaths  which 
would  certainly  occur  if  our  nuclear  de- 
terent  force  were  allowed  to  grow  so 
weak  that  It  failed  to  prevent  war. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  dislike  to  interrupt 
the  very  excellent  address  that  the  Sena- 
tor Is  making,  but  on  the  subject  of  fall- 
out I  wondered  if  he  had  studied  the 
position  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  President  Kennedy,  when  he  an- 
nounced resumption  of  testing  on  March 
2  1962. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VlrglrJa.  I  had 
read  It  but  I  had  not  Included  It  In  my 
prepared  statement. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  This  statement,  of 
course,  was  a  compendium  of  the  opin- 
ion of  all  of  the  most  eminent  scientists 
in  our  Government.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  would  not  have  made 
this  statement  unless  It  had  been  care- 
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fully  checked  with  all  of  our  most  emi- 
nent iscientlsts.  If  the  Senator  does  not 
object,  I  should  like  to  read  It  Into  the 
Record  at  this  point.  It  Is  a  very  brief 
statement. 

Mt.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  have  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  read  into  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  the  statement  to  which 
he  hfs  referred. 

Mt  RUSSELL.  This  Is  the  President's 
statelnent  by  television  and  radio  on 
Marfh  2.  1962: 

Natural  radioactivity,  as  everyone  knows, 
has  Always  l>een  part  of  the  air  around  us. 
with!  certain  long-range  biological  effects. 
By  qonservatlve  estimate,  the  total  effects 
fromlthla  test  series  will  be  roughly  equal  to 
only !  1  percent  of  those  due  to  this  na- 
tural background.  It  has  been  estimated, 
m  fict,  that  the  exposure  due  to  radio- 
activity from  these  tests  will  be  less  than 
one-lftleth  of  the  difference  which  can  be 
experienced,  due  to  variations  In  natural 
radliacUvlty,  simply  by  living  In  different 
locations  In  this  country. 

This  will  obviously  t>e  well  within  the 
guides  for  general  population  health  and 
safety,  as  set  by  the  Federal  Radiation  Coun- 
cil, Ind  considerably  less  than  one-tenth  of 
1  percent  of  the  exposure  guides  set  for 
adults  who  work  with  Industrial  radloac- 
tlvlttr. 

Nb  one  recommends  radioactivity  or 
fall<)ut.  We  all  wish  to  keep  it  limited 
to  ihe  lowest  possibly  degree,  but  the 
danger  of  fallout  has  certainly  been 
ovetstressed,  as  stated  by  the  President 
and|  by  the  report  of  the  Federal  Radia- 
tiorl  Council  as  of  May  4,  1963. 

T^is  is  the  official  agency  of  the  U.S. 
Government  that  surveys  this  matter  to 
determine  when  there  is  a  hazard  to 
thefhe^th  of  our  people.  They  conclude 
their  report  by  saying: 

Tne  Council  concludes  that  the  health 
risk?  from  radioactivity  in  foods,  now  and 
ovei'  the  next  several  years,  are  too  small  to 
Justify  countermeasures  to  limit  Intake  of 
radionuclides  by  diet  modifications  or  alter- 
Inglthe  normal  distribution  and  use  of  food, 
particularly  milk  and  dairy  products. 

The  presently  estimated  radiation  dose  to 
boae  from  all  past  (weapons)  tests  Is  about 
465;  mUllrem  In  70  years,  which  Is  about  one- 
twetatleth  (5  percent)  the  exposure  from  nat- 
\aral  sources. 
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^.  Other  words,  one  gets  more  radio- 
activity by  moving  to  Denver  and  living 
in  that  altitude  than  by  conducting  this 
co^iprehensive  series  of  tests. 

1  thank  the  Senator  and  commend  him 
f o}  the  great  diligence  he  has  manifested 
in  |3reparing  his  excellent  address. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia.  I  ap- 
preciate his  having  placed  In  the  Record 
the  statement  of  President  Kennedy  on 
natural  radioactivity  and  test  fallout. 

}Ar.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  On  the  same  point. 
I  believe  It  is  Interesting  to  note  what 
Dt  Teller  said  on  this  subject.  I  do  not 
brieve  the  Senator  has  referred  to  this 
spJBclflc  statement. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  was 
ccciing  to  the  point  of  quoting  Dr.  Teller, 
but  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  Senator 
glVe  the  quotation. 


Mr.   THURMOND.     Dr.   Teller   made 
this  statement: 

This  argument,  while  It  sounds  simple  and 
plausible,  te  wrong.  Fallout  has  so  small 
an  effect  that  nobody  ever  has  observed  It. 
And  nobody  knows  either  from  direct  ob- 
servation, or  from  statistics,  or  from  any 
valid  theory  whether  the  claimed  damages 
In  fact  exist  or  do  not  exist.  I  want  to 
talk  about  that  a  lot  more,  because  talking 
about  the  effects  of  various  doses  of  radia- 
tion leads  us  immediately  Into  an  Interest- 
ing field  of  research  which  should  be  im- 
portant for  all  of  us.  The  plain  fact  Is  that 
we  do  not  know  what  are  the  effects  of  small 
doses  of  radiation. 

We  have  heard  that  fallout  produces  a 
terrific  genetic  burden.  To  begin  with, 
radiation  from  fallout  Is  only  1  percent  of 
the  radiation  which  we  are  getting  anyway. 

Fallout  Is  not  dangerous.  But  the  fallout 
scare  U.  Many  people  know  that  a  medical 
X-ray  gives  you  100  times  as  great  a  dose 
as  fallout  will  give  you  In  your  whole  life- 
time. How  many  people  have  been  scared 
away  from  X-rays?  How  many  people  have 
gone  with  their  allmente  unrecognized  and 
untreated,  only  because  there  has  been  this 
needless  and  exaggerated  fallout  scare?  I 
don't  know.  I  don't  know  whether  anybody 
has  been  killed  by  fallout,  but  I  am  sure 
that  many  have  been  killed  by  the  fallout 
scare. 

Further  on  that  subject,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  note  what  the  former  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, who  is  now  a  distinguished  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  had  to  say  on  Sep- 
tember 9.  1963.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicoFF]  said: 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  the  land  on 
which  we  live  and  work,  the  air  we  breathe, 
the  water  we  drink  and  use  In  Industry,  agri- 
culture and  recreation  have  been  altered 
over  the  past  half  century  by  a  manmade 
fallout  far  more  abundant  and  potentially 
more  dangerous  than  the  contamination  of 
nuclear  weapons  testing. 

I  could  quote  many  other  authorities 
on  the  subject,  but  I  thought  it  would 
be  well  for  these  two  quotations  to  be 
brought  in  at  this  point. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor on  the  excellent  address  he  Is  mak- 
ing.   I  shall  have  more  to  say  as  time 

goes  on.  .   .       .,  i.1.     J 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

r>r.  Teller  had  this  to  say,  at  page  428 
of  the  test  ban  hearings: 

There  U  radioactivity  in  the  air.  The  total 
amount  Is  less  than  10  percent  In  its  effects, 
10  percent  of  the  natural  radiation  to  which 
all  of  us  have  been  exposed  for  mlUenla. 

Yet  there  Is  a  point  to  not  further  Increase 
this  activity.  Each  year  about  3  megatons 
worth  of  fission  products  decay.  We  could 
agree  with  the  Russians  not  to  release  In  any 
year  more  than  1  megaton  fission  products. 
Neither  we  release  more  than  1  megaton  nor 
do  they  release  more  than  1  megaton. 

On  page  429  of  the  hearings.  Dr.  Teller 
said  this: 

Under  a  ban  of  the  kind  that  I  describe, 
we  could  easily  observe  whatever  the  Rus- 
sians or  anybody  else  are  doing.  Under  such 
a  ban  we  would  have  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire the  knowledge  we  need  about  missile 
defense. 

Under  that  ban  we  would  be  permitted  to 
do  all  the  work  that  we  need  to  do  in  the 
Plowshare  program,  in  the  peaceful  uses;  all 
of  this  becomes  the  more  possible  because 
we  have  developed  clean  explosives  and  we 
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can  make  oiu-  experimentation  with  the  re- 
lease of  little  radioactivity. 

At  page  455  of  the  hearings.  Dr.  Teller 
said: 

Contamination  In  the  atmosphere  produces 
similar  biological  effects  as  a  number  of  nat- 
viral  processes  such  as  cosmic  rays,  radio- 
activity on  the  soil,  radioactive  potassiiim  in 
the  blood,  in  our  blood.  There  are  essentially 
no  differences.  The  radioactivity  in  the  at- 
mosphere amounts  in  its  worst  biological 
effects  over  great  numbers  of  people  to  10 
percent  of  the  natural  background. 

We  have  Increased  an  effect,  of  which  it 
has  not  been  proven  that  it  is  a  dangeroxis 
effect.  We  have  Increased  that  effect  by  10 
percent.  Anybody  who  lives  in  Denver  is  ex- 
posed to  a  greater  Increase  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  Is  more  uranium  In  the  soil  there 
and  that  It  Is  higher  and  the  cosmic  ray  In- 
tensity Is  greater.  People  in  Denver  are  in 
greater  danger  than  the  Increases  to  which 
we  have  been  exposed  due  to  the  radioac- 
tivity In  the  atmosphere. 

Nevertheless.  I  have  said  and  want  to  em- 
phasize that  It  is  reasonable  to  try  to  limit 
radioactivity  In  the  air.  We  could  do  that 
by  a  special  agreement  drawn  In  a  way  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Llbby  and  myself  5  years  ago, 
and  we  can  make  such  an  agreement  without 
forgoing  any  of  the  tests  or  the  develop- 
ments which  are  needed  for  the  military  de- 
fense or  which  are  needed  for  the  peaceful 
applications. 

I  claim  that  these  two  questions,  the  test 
ban  and  the  fallout,  are  linked  only  by 
propaganda. 

Dr.  Teller,  at  page  500,  sums  up  this 
question  rather  aptly  by  saying : 

Therefore,  while  fallout  1b  no  real  prob- 
lem from  the  point  of  view  of  health,  it  cer- 
tainly Is  a  great  problem  In  connection  with 
psychology  and  politics. 

Dr.  Austin  M.  Brues,  Argonne  National 
Laboratory,  Lemont,  111.,  had  this  to 
say  during  the  1957  hearings  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy : 

It  would  be  rash  to  claim  that  small  radi- 
ation doses  have  no  effect  on  humans  in  in- 
creasing bone  cancer  and  leukemia.  But  it 
would  seem  reasonable  to  conclude  that  if 
there  Is  any  Increase  In  the  Incidence  of 
these  diseases  because  of  fallout,  it  is  so 
slight  as  to  be  unnotlceable  when  compared 
with  other  suspected  causes  of  bone  cancer 
and  leukemia. 

During  the  1959  hearings  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  Dr.  Brues 
made  the  following  statement: 

That  we  are  on  a  reasonably  secure  basis 
can  be  illustrated  If  I  rephrase  the  calcula- 
tion I  made  at  the  earlier  hearing,  concern- 
ing the  apparent  ha2sard  of  cigarette  smok- 
ing. In  several  countries  of  Europe  it  has 
been  noted  that  the  number  of  cigarettes 
consumed  Is  In  direct  proportion  to  the  inci- 
dence of  lung  cancer.  If  the  radiation  hazard 
at  low  levels  Is  proportional  to  that  at  high 
levels,  the  same  Is  possibly  true  of  the  ciga- 
rette. Taking  into  account  the  present  fall- 
out levels  It  would  follow  that  they  are  about 
as  likely  to  produce  leukemia  in  an  individ- 
ual as  two  cigarettes  a  year  to  produce  a  lung 
cancer,  using  the  worst  guesses  in  each  case. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  quote  an 
interesting  passage  which  appears  on 
page  124  of  "Our  Nuclear  Future,"  1958, 
by  Edward  Teller  and  Albert  L.  Latter : 

We  may  summarize  In  this  way:  The  fall- 
out effect  Is  below  the  statistically  observ- 
able limit.  It  is  also  considerably  less  than 
the  effect  produced  by  moving  from  sea  level 
to  an  elevated  location  like  Etenver.  where 
cosmic  radiation  has  a  greater  intensity.  It 
Is  also  less  than  having  a  chest  X-ray  every 


year.  In  other  words,  we  know  enough  to 
state  positively  that  the  danger  from  the 
worldwide  fallout  is  less  than  many  other 
radiation  effects  which  have  not  worried 
people  and  do  not  worry  them  now. 

Of  course,  many  nuclear  tests  have 
been  conducted  since  Drs.  Brues,  Teller, 
and  Latter  made  these  statements  In 
1957.  1958.  and  1959. 

But  current  statements  regarding  fall- 
out hazards  reflect  the  same  basic  opin- 
ion as  that  which  was  expressed  by  well- 
informed  people  in  earlier  years. 

For  example.  Dr.  Willard  F.  Llbby, 
University  of  California,  has  this  to  say 
about  the  biological  effects  of  radiation 
in  "Nuclear  Ambush,"  1963: 

Whatever  the  extent  of  our  ignorance  of 
the  biological  effects  of  radiation,  we  do 
know  that  these  effects  are  not  unexperi- 
enced by  the  human  species,  even  from  the 
genetic  point  of  view,  since  It  is  clear  now 
that  persons  living  at  high  altitudes  on 
granite  rocks  always  have  received  extra 
radiation  many  times  greater  than  is  con- 
tained in  radioactive  fallout  from  the  testing 
of  nuclear  weapons,  and  that  even  those 
living  on  certain  sedimentary  rocks  at  sea 
level  always  have  received  ten  to  twenty 
times  the  present  fallout  dose. 

Earl  H.  Voss,  author  of  "Nuclear  Am- 
bush"— the  test  ban  trap — says  some  very 
interesting  things  about  the  dangers  of 
radiation  from  fallout.  On  page  10  of 
the  book,  this  statement  will  be  found: 

Fallout  radioactivity  would  have  to  de- 
liver doses  hundreds  of  times  greater  than 
the  present  dose  to  produce  detectable  ef- 
fects. 

On  page  21  of  his  book,  Mr.  Voss 
makes  this  statement: 

Natural  background  gives  the  average 
individual  a  7-roentgen  radiation  doae 
stretched  over  a  period  of  70  years.  Fallout 
gives  him  0.2  to  0.4  roentgen  over  the  same 
70-year  period. 

Mr.  Voss  continues  on  pages  22,  23, 
and  24  with  these  statements: 

This  excursion  into  the  basic  science  of 
radiation  has  shown  that  the  hazard  of  nu- 
clear test  fallout  Is  trifling — 3  to  5  percent — 
compared  to  background  radiation  hazards 
the  world  accepts  without  question.  How 
distorted  the  thinking  has  become  can  be 
made  clear  by  comparing  fallout  with  other 
hazards,  using  some  |x>pular  statistical  tech- 
niques. 

Over  the  past  20  years,  In  the  United 
States,  there  have  been  six  fatal  accidents 
and  a  small  number  of  injvu-les  to  atomic 
energy  workers  from  ionizing  radiation.  For 
most  of  these  20  years  automobile  accidents 
have  been  causing  more  than  30,000  deaths 
per  year.  But  each  of  the  four  radiation 
accidents  that  caused  the  six  deaths  among 
atomic  energy  workers  has  received  world- 
wide publicity;  the  fact  that  over  100  nu- 
clear-energy workers  have  been  killed  In 
automobile  accidents  alone  during  the  same 
period  has  gone  unnoticed. 

Smokestacks  belch  millions  of  toxis  of  acid, 
silicone,  beryllium,  lead,  and  arsenic — all 
widely  suspected  to  be  cancer  agents — while 
scientists  are  sifting  the  air  for  faint  traces 
of  radioactive  fallout. 

Living  in  a  brick  house  gives  a  person  20 
times  the  radiation  dose  one  gets  from  fall- 
out. But  world  attention  has  been  concen- 
trated on  limiting  the  strontium  00,  not  on 
finding  a  substitute  for  bricks.  There  is  no 
known  case  of  moving  from  a  brick  house 
to  a  frame  house  to  avoid  radioactivity. 

Lumlnous-dlal  wrist  watches  give  off  as 
much  as  10  times  the  radiation  doee  that 
fallout  produces. 


Science  svispects  automobile  exhausts,  as 
It  suspects  fallout,  of  producing  cancer.  But 
no  one  has  suggested  declaring  a  moratorium 
on  automobile  transportation,  or  even  mak- 
ing a  multimllllon  dollar  investigation  of 
auto  exhausts. 

Principally  because  of  the  fallout  problem, 
science  has  been  stimulated  to  learn  much 
more  about  radiation  as  a  cause  of  cancer 
and  other  health  problems  than  It  knows 
about  almost  any  other  occupational  or  en- 
vironmental hazard.  Benzpyrene,  for  in- 
stance, was  discovered  In  the  early  1930'8  to 
be  a  powerful  cancer-producing  agent  In 
mice.  Combustion  of  petroleum  by  autos 
yields  more  than  enough  benzpyrene  to 
produce  a  cancer  hazard.  In  large  American 
cities,  there  is  so  much  benzpyrene  in  the 
air  that  It  settles  on  wlndowslUs  in  meas- 
urable quantities.  But  there  has  been  no 
scientific  Investigation  of  the  hazard  of  benz- 
pyrene at  low  doses. 

On  the  east  coast,  the  annual  radiation 
from  natural  sources  Is  about  0.1  roentgen 
per  year,  while  Denver  and  other  large  Colo- 
radan  cities  get  about  twice  that  amount 
from  natural  background  sources.  Denver 
is  expanding  despite  this  health  hazard.  And 
New  York  reports  a  higher  rate  of  leukemia 
than  Colorado,  presumably  fr<Mn  causes  other 
than  radiation. 

Mr.  Voss  thus  makes  the  point  that  it 
is  misleading  to  urge  that  this  recently 
discovered  factor — fallout — is  the  sole 
cause,  major  cause,  or  minor  cause  of 
cancers,  bone  tumors,  and  leukemia 
when  ranged  against  "a  whole  spectnmi 
of  causes  and  changes." 

Mr.  President,  the  Communists  have 
shown  by  their  detonation  of  huge  bombs 
that  they  are  not  worried  about  fallout. 
However,  they  have  been  eager  to  build 
up  our  fear  of  fallout  to  establish  mo- 
mentum for  a  test  ban  treaty  which 
would  be  to  their  advantage. 

I  do  not  advocate  that  additional  fall- 
out would  be  beneficial,  but  I  regret  that 
much  of  the  support  for  this  treaty  has 
been  generated  by  hysteria  about  dis- 
torted and  exaggerated  dangers  of  fall- 
out radiation. 

Referring  to  the  explosioj^of  nuclear 
bombs.  Admiral  Strauss  said,  at  page 
685  of  the  hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations : 

Most  of  those  which  have  been  exploded  in 
the  intervening  years,  the  fusion  type  of 
weapon  has  been  involved  with  relatively  less 
radioactive  debris.  The  decay  rate  is  not  the 
same  for  all  types  of  debris.  Some  of  the 
fission  products  have  very  brief  half  Uves; 
seconds  and  minutes.  Some  of  them  have 
many,  many  years.  So  that  it  is  impossible 
for  me  as  a  layman  to  give  you  a  clear  pic- 
ture of  the  totality.  But  of  this  I  am  as- 
sured, also  on  competent  authority,  that  the 
total  amount  of  radioactivity  in  the  bio- 
sphere, that  is  to  say,  the  air  and  the  waters 
and  the  lands,  which  has  resulted  from  nu- 
clear testing  since  the  first  bomb  was  tested 
at  Alamagordo,  is  about  5  percent  of  the 
radioactivity  experienced  by  people  in  the 
world  who  live  in  the  civilized  part  of  the 
world  where  we  have  medical  and  dental  X- 
rays.  and  about  10  percent  of  the  radioactiv- 
ity experienced  by  the  population  oT  the 
world  generally. 

At  page  686  of  the  hearing  before  the 
Comimittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Ad- 
miral Strauss  said: 

As  I  understand  It,  there  is  a  great  diver- 
gence of  opinion  not  only  among  the  phjrsl- 
clsts,  as  was  pointed  out  this  morning,  but 
among  the  geneticists.  There  are  thoM  who 
regard   the  most  infinitesimal  additioru  to 
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the  rtdloactlvlty  In  the  atmosphere  aa  dele- 
tertoua.  There  are  others  who  take  the  view 
that  nothing,  definitely  nothing,  haa  been 
proTed  In  either  human  or  animal  experi- 
mentation that  would  warrant  ouch  an 
aaaumptlon. 

I  read  testimony.  I  read  a  newspaper  ac- 
count of  teatlmony  before  thla  committee  In 
which  Dr.  Seaborg,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commlaslon.  stated.  If  I  recall 
correctly,  that  Industrial  pollution  of  the 
atmoaphere  was  a  far  more  serloiu  threat 
than  radioactive  pollution.  We  accept  .that 
a«  a  necessary  component  of  modern  life.  I 
accept  the  radioactive  contamination  of  the 
atmosphere  to  the  extent  that  It  exists  as  a 
necessary  component  of  being  prepared  to 
defend  ouTBelves. 

Admiral  Strauss  was  referring  to  in- 
dustrial pollution  of  the  atmosphere,  a 
far  more  serious  threat  than  radioactive 
iwllution. 

One  final  interesting  reference  to  fall- 
out is  to  be  noted  in  a  colloquy  between 
General  Power  and  Senator  Jackson  ap- 
pearing on  page  38  of  the  released  de- 
classified testimony  of  General  Power : 

General  Pow«b.  I  am  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  radiation  problem  as  someone  who 
writes  a  war  plan  and  has  to  take  this  fall- 
out Into  consideration.  I  believe  I  have 
available  to  me  the  opinions  of  all  the  ex- 
perts. There  Is  by  no  means  agreement 
among  all  the  experts,  but  I  do  feel  that. 
as  a  general  statement.  In  some  areas  the 
danger  of  fallout  has  been  greatly  overex- 
aggerated.  I  think  the  type  of  testing  that 
we  have  done  or  that  we  had  contemplated 
doing  Is  weU  within  the  acceptable  risk 
limits. 

It  would  be  negligible.  In  relation  to  the 
natural  fallout  you  are  subjected  to  at  all 
times,  and  that  U  what  they  are  referring 
to  In  the  difference  between  Denver  and  sea 
level. 

Senator  Jacksow .  On  this  question  of  fall- 
out It  Is  well  to  mention  too.  General,  that 
as  a  result  of  nuclear  tests  the  country  be- 
came conscious  of  practices  that  had  been 
Indulged  In  by  the  medical  and  dental  pro- 
fessions, shoe  salesmen,  and  so  on.  The 
knowledge  of  these  practices  resulted  In  cor- 
rections that  have  helped  to  safeguard  peo- 
ple which  would  not  have  been  made  other- 
wise. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  very  Interesting  point 
because,  to  my  knowledge,  more  harm  and 
more  damage  was  being  done  by  the  careless 
practices,  X-raylng  everybody  for  everything, 
shoe  salesmen  with  the  X-ray  bxislness  for 
the  feet,  and  dentists  with  the  harm  that 
many  received  as  a  result  of  poor  practices 
In  the  handling  of  dental  X-rays. 

If  nothing  else,  we  have  made  the  country 
alert  to  some  of  these  practices  that  have 
been  definitely  harmful. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bayh 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
West  Virgina  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  sun 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  making  an  excellent 
case  in  refuting  the  statements  of  those 
who  claim  it  is  dangerous  to  continue  to 
produce  fallout;  and  I  commend  him. 

If  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  will 
permit  me  to  do  so,  I  should  like  to  place 
in  the  Record  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Fos- 
ter, which  appears  on  pages  632  and  633 
of  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 
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Mjr.   BYRD   of   West   Virginia.    Cer- 

J4r.  THURMOND.  It  reads  as  fol- 
low4: 

Senator  THmiMOMD.  Dr.  Poster,  on  the 
queatlon  of  the  fallout  to  which  Senator 
BTa»  referred  to  a  few  moments  ago,  that 
seei^s  to  be  the  question  that  U  disturbing 
a  grfcat  many  people  today  who  tend  to  favor 
the  treaty  where  otherwise  they  might  be 
agalMt  It. 

O^i  this  question.  If  I  recall  correctly,  last 
week    or    the    week    before    some    scientists 
made    the    statement    that    one    would    get 
morfe  radlalton  from  living  In  the  mountains 
of  dolorado  than  from  fallout. 
oi-.  PosTxa.  That  is  correct,  sir. 
Senator  THuaMOND.  That  la  correct. 
I   believe   It  Is  also  true   that  one  living 
in   4  brick  house  would  get  20  times  more 
radlfcitlon  than  he  would  get  from  fallout. 
E*.  PosTXK.  Well,  sir,  there  you  are  ahead 

of  me.     I  do  not  know  that  because 

Senator  Thurmond.  Mr.  Earl  Voss,  I  be- 
lieve, brought  that  out  In  his  book  'Nuclear 
Ambush." 

Dr.  PosTKH.  Yes. 

sfcnator  Thurmond.  And  one  wearing  a 
wrlitwatch  with  a  Ivunlnous  dial,  as  I  have 
on  tere,  would  get  10  times  as  much  radla- 
tlori  as  he  would  get  from  fallout. 

li  Foster.  I  am  familiar  with  the  argu- 
meijts,    sir.     I   do    not   know    that    a    wrlst- 

waOch 

Senator  Thurmond.  Does  that  sound  rea- 
sontble?  In  other  words,  do  those  state- 
mejits   sound   reasonable   to   you? 

dr.  FosTiR.  It  Is  true  that  natural  back- 
gro^ind  Is  large  compared  with  the  addi- 
tional activity,  radioactivity,  associated  with 
falUout  from  all  past  tests. 

sjenator  Thurmond.  Isn't  It  a  matter  of 
facV  that  the  fallout  mentioned  by  some  of 
those  who  favor  this  treaty,  the  propaganda 
thait  is  being  disseminated  and  the  bugaboo 
th^  Is  being  raised,  that  the  fallout  Is  Im- 
perjceptlble,  and  U  of  little  consequence? 
pr.  Poster.  I  think,  sir,  that  the  problem 
or  the  question  of  faUout  Is  of  Insignificance, 
of  little  significance,  compared  to  the  major 
Issie  with  which  the  development  of  war- 
heads is  attempting  to  deal. 

^nator  Thurmond.  What  people  want  to 
kn6w  Is  this:   We  have  been  reading  about 
fallout,  fallout  in  milk,  and  fallout  In  food 
an^  resulting  Injury  to  the  future  genera- 
tloh-     Is  It  possible  for  this  fallout  to  bring 
ab6ut  sterility  and  varloxis  other  reactions? 
i  Just  want  to  ask  you  whether  you  feel 
that  there  Is  danger  to  people's  health  from 
the   little   fallout   radiation    resulting   from 
tht  tests  we  have  conducted? 
Dr.  FosTXR.  No,  sir. 
enator  Thurmond.  Youi  answer  is  "No"? 
Jr.  Poster.  My  answer  Is  no. 
ana  tor  Thurmond.  Thank  you. 


^  thought  it  might  be  pertinent  to  add 
thjit  to  the  citations  the  distinguished 
Sebator  from  West  Virginia  has  pre- 
sented in  the  course  of  his  excellent 
adidress. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  is  very 
pertinent;  and  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
S€inator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

jMr.  BYRD  o:  West  Virginia.  I  am 
gliid  to  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  to  me.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  I  am  compelled  to  attend  a  meet- 
InjK,  I  must  interrupt  him  now. 

During  the  hearings  of  the  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  Subcommittee,  I 
noticed  that  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
gijiia  attended  most  of  the  hearings,  even 
at}  the  expense  of  his  work  schedule. 


which  already  was  very  heavy,  indeed. 
I  observed  there  his  intense  interest  in 
the  subject;  and  now  I  marvel  at  the 
thoroughness  and  the  completeness  of 
the  fine  speech  he  has  prepared  and  is 
delivering  today. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  glance 
through  the  printed  copy  of  his  entire 
speech;  and  I  find  it  both  learned,  in- 
teresting, and  sound.  I  predict  that  it 
will  not  be,  and  cannot  be,  effectively 
answered  during  this  debate. 

I  beheve  his  speech  is  in  keeping  with 
the  very  best  stature  and  tradition  of 
the  Senate  in  sitting  as  a  special  consti- 
tutional body  to  consider  treaties. 
His  speech  is  also  in  keeping  with  the 
very  fine  stature  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  who  is  not  given  to  idle 
talk;  instead,  when  he  brings  a  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  his  state- 
ment is  one  of  substance. 

I  wish  especially  to  commend  him,  too. 
for  the  very  effective  way  in  whic^i  he 
has  dealt  with  the  fallout  question.  He 
has  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  eK^en 
when  considered  at  its  worst,  the  qu%s- 
tion  of  fallout  really  has  no  bearing  on 
the  question  of  the  Senate's  approval  of 
the  treaty. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  made  that  point  more  clearly 
and  more  conclusively  than  anyone  else 
has;  and  I  look  forward  with  pleasure  to 
hearing  the  remainder  of  his  excellent 
speech.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  for  it. 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 
President,  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 
the  test  ban  wnj.  serve  to  ded^n  the  rift 

BETWEEN    RUSSIA    AND    RED    CHINA 

Mr.  President,  most  of  the  differences 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China 
can  be  boiled  down  to  one  basic  ques- 
tion: How  should  the  further  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Communist  revolution  pro- 
ceed? The  basic  threat  is  too  often 
overlooked;  the  Soviets  and  the  Chi- 
nese have  one  sacred  and  irrevocable 
goal:  the  destruction  of  capitalism,  the 
destruction  of  any  religion  which  ac- 
knowledges the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  and  the  destruction  of  all  sys- 
tems of  free  government.  The  Chinese 
advocate  brute  violence  as  the  means 
for  advancing  the  revolution,  while  the 
Soviets  are,  at  the  moment,  advocating 
more  subtle  approaches,  through  "peace- 
ful coexistence,"  with  emphasis  on  sub- 
version, political  machinations,  and 
economic  warfare. 

The  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence 
does  not  simply  mean  "you  live  there; 
we  live  here."  It  is,  in  reality,  a  sophis- 
ticated doctrine  of  aggression,  relaxa- 
tion of  tensions,  retreat,  and  advance. 
By  no  means  does  it  approach  the  state 
of  genuine  peace.  Khrushchev,  on  Janu- 
ary 6,  1961,  described  peaceful  coexist- 
ence as  follows: 

Peaceful  coexistence  Is  the  high  road  of 
International  relations  between  socialist  and 
capitalist  countries.  The  policy  of  peace- 
ful coexistence  •  •  •  U  a  form  of  Intense 
economic,  political,  and  Ideological  struggle 
against  the  aggressive  forces  of  Imperialism 
In  the  International  arena. 

Thus,  peaceful  coexistence  is  to  be 
construed  as  a  continuation  of  the  bat- 
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tie  against  our  system  of  government 
and  our  way  of  life ;  and  it  does  not  mean 
that  war  has  been  discarded  as  an  in- 
strument of  achieving  victory. 

The  crux  of  the  issue  between  the 
Soviets  and  the  Chinese  concerns  the 
utility  of  war.  Western  observations 
may  have  magnified  this  dispute  out  of 
proportion,  and  may  have  reached  hasty 
judgments  concerning  the  Sino-Soviet 
split.  Some  commentators  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  predict  that  the  Soviet  desire 
for  a  detente  with  the  West  stems  from 
the  realization  that  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  to  join 
forces  to  contain  Red  China.  However, 
we  should  remember  that  a  few  years 
ago  Khrushchev  and  Tito  were  at  each 
other's  throats,  whereas  we  have  just 
witnessed  15  days  of  back-patting,  folk 
dancing,  auid  general  joviality  between 
Tito,  the  man  who  earlier  was  being  de- 
nounced, and  Khrushchev,  the  de- 
nouncer. This  turnabout  within  the 
Communist  world  may  occur  again  in 
the  case  of  Red  China.  We  cannot  be 
certain  that  the  quarrels  will  not  be 
patched  up  and  that  Sino-Soviet  coop- 
eration will  not  begin  again.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  in  the  absence  of  any  in- 
spection right  to  accompany  this  treaty, 
we  will  never  be  able  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er a  nuclear  test  by  China — which  would 
not  be  a  violation  of  the  treaty,  inas- 
much as  China  has  not  signed  it^was 
assisted  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  rapprochement  we  have  just  wit- 
nessed between  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  Mr. 
Tito  may,  indeed,  signal  a  new  and  gi- 
gantic offensive  to  bring  about  more 
trade  with  the  West.  It  was  reported 
that  one  of  the  major  interests  of  Khru- 
shchev in  his  tour  of  Yugoslavia  was  the 
tangible  benefits  of  Yugoslav  coopera- 
tion with  Western  countries.  It  was  re- 
ported that  the  Soviet  leader  toured  fac- 
tories op)erated  under  British  and  Italian 
licenses  as  well  as  a  plastics  and  chemi- 
cal factory  built  with  funds  from  the 
U.S.  development  loan  fund  where  he 
observed  firsthand  the  fruits  of  coopera- 
tion with  the  West.  Perhaps  we  will  now 
find  Khrushchev  seeking  goods  from  us 
that  are  in  short  supply  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  such  as  computers,  data-process- 
ing machines,  and  other  complex  prod- 
ucts. It  would  not  surprise  me  to  find 
the  Communists  seeking  a  loan  to  help 
the  Soviet  bloc's  Council  for  Mutual  Eco- 
nomic Assistance.  Perhaps  we  will  even 
find  the  Communists  seeking  to  discuss  a 
lend-lease  settlement  as  a  starting-point 
for  obtaining  aid  from  us.  This  is  not 
improbable  because  the  Soviet  Union  is 
one  of  the  very  few  countries  with  whom 
a  settlement  on  lend-lease  accoimts  has 
not  been  reached.  Or  we  may  find  that 
the  Soviets  will  launch  a  different  type 
of  economic  warfare,  undermining  West- 
em  export  trade  by  flooding  choice  mar- 
kets with  low-priced  goods,  possibly  even 
using  Yugoslavia  as  a  transshipment 
post. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  that  the  present 
rift  between  Russia  and  Red  China  could 
be  considered  deep,  lasting,  and  irrepa- 
rable. I  doubt  that  the  pages  of  history 
will  reveal  such  to  be  the  case.  It  may 
be  quite  E>ossible,  however,  that,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  treaty.  Red  China  may  feel 
the    need    to    undertake    hostile    acts 


against  the  Indian  subcontinent  or  other 
areas  as  a  manifestation  of  her  Marxist 
orthodoxy,  and  such  hostile  acts  could, 
of  course,  involve  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  in  the  defense  of  these 
areas. 

Admiral  Strauss  as  shown  on  page  691 
of  the  hearings,  had  the  following  to  say 
about  China  and  Russia : 

Admiral  Strauss.  Well,  I  have  the  feeling 
that  the  temporary  breaches  between  dicta- 
tors are  like  those  between  monarchs  In  the 
Middle  Ages.  They  develop  quickly  and 
they  heal  quickly,  and  Inexplicably.  I 
pointed  out — I  dont  know  whether  you  were 
here.  Senator — that  I  had  seen  photographs 
this  morning  In  some  of  the  dally  press 
showing  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  Mr.  Tito  em- 
bracing. Not  so  very  long  ago  they  were 
with  daggers  drawn.  Who  would  know  on 
what  day  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  Mr.  Mao  Tse- 
tung  would  compose  their  differences? 

It  seems  to  me  so  flimsy  a  road  upon 
which  to  base  our  foreign  policy  that  I  con- 
sidered dropping  It  from  my  statement  this 
morning. 

Certainly,  Mr.  President,  all  that  glit- 
ters is  not  gold,  and  the  lessons  of  the 
past  should  long  ago  have  taught  us  that 
the  words  of  Lenin,  the  foimder  of  the 
Soviet  system,  have  never  been  deviated 
from  by  the  Communists  in  their  drive 
for  world  conquest: 

We  have  to  use  any  ruse,  dodges,  tricks, 
cunning,  unlawful  method,  concealment,  and 
veiling  of  the  truth. 

General  LeMay  voiced  the  same 
opinion  that  was  voiced  by  Admiral 
Strauss.  The  testimony  appears  on 
page  362  of  the  hearings.  General 
LeMay  said : 

General  LeMat.  I  think  they  probably 
have  some  differences  of  opinion.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  they  are  mostly  on  how  to  advance 
world  communism,  and  It  Is  my  opinion  If 
there  was  any  real  trouble  In  the  world  we 
would  find  that  very  quickly  Russia  and 
China  would  get  back  together  again.  They 
do  have  a  mutual  defense  pact,  and  I  cer- 
tainly think  It  would  be  Invoked  and  operat- 
ing efficiently  if  It  was  necessary. 

Senator  Aiken.  If  the  United  States  had 
trouble  with  either  one  of  them,  you  think 
they  would  get  together  again?  If  China 
becomes  very  aggressive  toward  India  or 
other  countries  In  southeastern  Asia,  do  you 
think  Russia  and  China  would  get  together 
then? 

General  LeMat.  I  think  they  would;  yes. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  China  has  a  very  vigorous 
program  In  southeast  Asia  now.  Russia 
knows  about  It,  and  probably  agrees  with  it. 

THE  TEST  BAN  WILL  CONTRIBUTE  TO  A  LESSENING 
OF  TENSIONS  AND  BE  A  STEP  TOWARD  OTHER 
AGREEMENTS   AND   EVENTUAL   PEACE 

Those  who  advocate  the  treaty  as  a 
way  of  lessening  tensions  forget  that  the 
very  nature  of  communism  suggests  that 
an  atmosphere  of  tension  is  the  desired 
political  atmosphere  in  which  to  press 
Communist  goals.  Nathan  Leites,  in  "A 
Study  of  Bolshevism,"  1953,  alerts  us  to 
the  attitudes  and  methods  of  our  adver- 
saries as  follows: 

To  Bolsheviks,  the  high  tension  is  the 
normal  state  of  politics.  They  do  not  ex- 
perience It  as  something  that  Just  cannot  go 
on,  but  rather  as  something  that  necessarily 
persists.  What  Westerners  call  a  real  agree- 
ment seems  to  Bolsheviks  Inconceivable.  It 
Is  often  predicted  In  the  West  that  If  partic- 
ular Issues  •  *  •  could  be  settled  with  the 
Politburo,  an  easing  of  the  overall  tension 
might  ensue.    Por  Bolsheviks,  this  does  not 


follow.  There  might  be  less  noise,  but  the 
basic  situation — the  presence  of  two  blocs 
attempting  to  annihilate  each  other — would 
be  unchanged. 

If  the  Soviets  genuinely  desired  to  re- 
lieve world  tensions  they  could  easily  do 
so  by  tearing  down  the  wall  separating 
East  Berlin  from  West  Berlin.  They 
could  ease  international  tensions  by  per- 
mitting the  reunification  of  Germany 
through  free  elections.  They  could  re- 
lieve tensions  by  withdrawing  their 
armies  from  the  captive  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe.  They  could  even  go  so 
far  as  to  withdraw  their  men  and  arma- 
ments from  Cuba.  These  are  but  a  few 
of  the  genuine  causes  of  world  tensions 
and  the  Soviets  could  easily  show  their 
good  faith  by  promptly  acting  to  remove 
these  causes.  And  speaking  of  Cuba, 
may  I,  parenthetically,  recall  to  mind 
that  Andrei  Gromyko,  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  who  signed  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  for  the  Soviet  Union,  falsely  told 
President  Kennedy  on  October  18,  1962, 
that  the  missiles  which  had  been  sent  to 
Cuba  were  purely  defensive.  I  quote 
from  President  Kennedy's  broadcast  of 
October  22 : 

Only  last  Thursday,  as  evidence  of  this 
rapid  offensive  buildup  was  already  In  my 
hand,  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  told 
me  In  my  office  that  he  was  Instructed  to 
make  It  clear  once  again,  as  he  said  his 
Government  had  already  done,  that  Soviet 
assistance  to  Cuba,  and  I  quote  him,  "train- 
ing by  Soviet  specialists  of  Cuban  nationals 
In  handling  defensive  amiEiments  was  by  no 
means  offensive,"  and  that,  "If  it  were  other- 
wise," Mr.  Grom3rko  went  on,  "the  Soviet 
Government  would  never  become  Involved  In 
rendering  such  assistance." 

That  statement  was  false.  In  other 
words,  the  President  meant  that  Mr, 
Gromyko  was  a  liar. 

It  is  less  than  a  year  since  attention 
was  publicly  called  to  this  falsehood,  less 
than  a  year  since  the  Soviet  Union  took 
the  world  to  the  very  brink  of  nuclear 
war — less  than  a  year  since  Senators 
were  notified  to  attend  briefings  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  United  States  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Cuban  crisis.  Yet,  we  are 
called  upon  to  consent  to  a  treaty  with 
the  nation,  which  so  recently  demon- 
strated it  still  harbors  the  aim  of  world 
conquest,  signed  by  the  very  man  who 
lied  to  our  President. 

The  free  world  has  all  too  often  been 
willing  to  accept  at  face  value  every  ap- 
parent shifting  of  Soviet  lines  in  the  ide- 
ological arena.  Yet,  shifting  Soviet  po- 
sitions have  just  as  often  simply  con- 
fused the  issue,  compounded  the  com- 
plexities, and  created  a  climate  of  crisis 
rather  than  a  lasting  lessening  of  ten- 
sions. Leites  refers  to  the  alacrity  and 
purpose  with  which  the  Soviets  are  able 
to  change  position.    He  says: 

Westerners  have  often  commented  that 
there  Is,  In  negotiating  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  no  conunon  search  for  a  solution  to 
common  problems,  no  dlscxisslon  In  the  west- 
ern sense  of  the  term;  the  Soviet  delegates 
elaborate  or  change  their  position  In  strict 
Isolation  and  then  present  It  In  dogmatic 
fashion.  They  fairly  take  account  of  the 
views  and  objections  of  the  other  side. 

We  must  ever  be  wary  concerning 
what  may  appear  to  be  a  concession  or 
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a  modification  of  position  or  retreat.  In 
this  connection.  Lenin  wrote : 

Revoluntlonary  parties  must  go  on  learn- 
ing. They  have  leanie<l  how  to  attack.  Now 
it  Is  time  for  them  to  realize  that  this  knowl- 
edge must  be  supplemented  by  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  how  best  to  retreat.  We  have 
got  to  understand  (and  a  revolutionary  claas 
learns  this  by  bitter  experience)  that  victory 
can  only  be  won  by  those  who  have  learned 
the  proper  method  both  of  advance  and  rfr- 
treat.  (Works,  Russian  edlUon,  vol.  JtvU. 
p.  121-) 

Stalin,  in  one  of  his  lectiires  in  1924. 
explained  the  purpose  of  such  retreat  In 
this  way: 

The  object  of  such  strategy  Is  to  gain  time, 
to  scatter  the  forces  of  the  enemy  while  con- 
solidating our  own  for  a  future  advance. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Since  the  Soviets 
conducted  tests  in  1961  and  1962  and  got 
ahead  at  the  United  States  in  high-yield 
weapons,  I  wonder  whether  they  might 
not  wish  to  gain  time — to  buy  time — in 
order  to  develop  the  weap>ons  in  accord- 
ance with  the  knowledge  they  have 
gained.  Therefore,  they  may  be  tender- 
ing the  treaty  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  this  is  one  purpose,  if 
they  are  indeed  ahead;  and  I  do  not 
doubt  that  they  are. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  From  1958  until 
September  1961,  there  was  a  moratorium 
on  testing.  During  that  time  the  Soviets 
prepared  carefully  and  assiduously,  then 
suddenly  broke  the  moratoriiim  and  im- 
mediately went  back  to  testing.  They 
gained  time  to  prepare  for  testing. 
They  now  have  tested.  It  is  highly  pos- 
sible that  they  wish  to  gain  time  to  man- 
ufactiu'e  the  weapons  with  which  to  try 
to  destroy  us  during  the  pendency  of  the 
treaty. 

Is  there  any  doubt  in  the  Senator's 
mind  that  as  soon  as  the  Soviets  feel 
they  are  ready  with  their  weapons  they 
will  take  the  next  step?  It  is  a  Com- 
munist trick  to  take  two  steps  forward 
and  one  back — two  forward  and  one 
back — for  so  long  as  they  are  moving 
two  forward  and  one  back  they  are  gain- 
ing. Does  the  Senator  have  any  ques- 
tion at  all  that  when  the  Communists 
are  ready  to  proceed  with  their  next  step 
they  win  not  hesitate  to  violate  the 
treaty,  abrogate  the  treaty,  or  pursue 
some  course  which  would  force  the 
United  States  to  abrogate  the  treaty? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  development  which  Is 
predicted  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  will  ensue,  as  I  shall  show  later 
in  my  statement. 

The  Soviets  have  frequently  sought 
release  from  international  tensions  in 
order  to  be  able  to  solidify  and  incre- 
ment their  warmaking  or  defense  ca- 
pabilities. Many  people  view  the  present 
treaty  as  the  first  sign  of  dawn  on  the 
horizon  of  genuine  peace.  Peace,  to  be 
sure,  is  our  strongest  desire,  and  toward 
that  goal  we  must  continue  to  strive. 
But  it  may  be  timely  to  recall  the  Biblical 
admonition:  "When  a  strong  man, 
armed,  keepeth  his  palace,  his  goods  are 


in  pfcace."  It  is  equally  necessary  to  re- 
member  that  the  Communists  frequently 
do  not  interpret  words  as  we  interpret 
them,  and  this  may  be  equally  true  of 
the  word  peace.  As  to  the  evolvement  of 
peace  from  the  signing  of  this  treaty,  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a 
refej^nce.  made  by  Admiral  Arleigh 
Burlce  during  his  testimony  on  the 
treaty,  to  the  statement  of  a  Radio  Mos- 
cow i  commentator  on  August  1.  midway 
between  the  initialling  and  signing  of 
the  treaty.  Admiral  Burke  quoted  the 
Moscow  conunentator  as  follows: 

Tl^e  argument  that  some  newspapers  and 
politicians  are  harping  on  more  and  more 
persistently  Is  that  Soviet  policy  la  under- 
going some  changes.  And  some  people  even 
go  ^  far  as  to  make  the  ridiculous  asser- 
tion] that  the  Soviet  Union  has  openly  re- 
nounced Lenin's  doctrine,  and  has  actually 
stat^  that  war  Is  Impermissible  as  an  In- 
strument of  policy.  Pacts  do  not  back  up 
this  absurd  contention. 

The  Moscow  commentator  went  on  to 
sayf 

Tbe  Initialing  of  the  treaty  to  ban  nuclear 
test*  In  the  three  elements  Is  therefore  a 
direct  result  of  the  flght  waged  by  the 
Soviet  Union  for  many  years,  and  It  Is  cer- 
taliiy  not  a  result  of  any  change  In  Soviet 
pollpy.  or  departiire  from  Lenin's  principles. 

Admiral  Burke  continued  in  his  own 
wonds: 

Htnce.  It  would  appear  to  even  the  casual 
observer  of  Soviet  reaction  to  the  current 
state  of  affairs  that  the  Soviets  themselves 
•vlevf  the  test  ban  treaty  as  a  "victory  for 
the  ipollcy  of  peaceful  coexistence." 

Admiral  Burke  proceeded  then  to  indi- 
cate, as  I  have  already  indicated,  that 
"thJB  interpretation  of  peaceful  coexist- 
encfe  is  crucial." 

Peace,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Communists, 
is  but  a  masquerade  under  which  war  is 
waged  by  new  techniques.  Infiltration 
and  subversion,  espionage,  propaganda, 
thei  fear  complex,  group  pressure,  nu- 
clear blackmail,  all  these  and  more,  sig- 
nify a  peace  that  is  not  peace,  a  war 
that  is  not  war. 

Hef erring  to  the  argimient  being  ad- 
var^ced  with  reference  to  reduced  ten- 
sions. Admiral  Strauss,  as  shown  on  page 
691:  of  the  hearings  on  the  test  ban 
treiity,  commented  thusly: 

Bieductlon  of  tensions.  I  am  not  satls- 
fledl — I  am  not  siire  that  the  reduction  of 
tensions  is  necessarily  a  good  thing.  Our 
tensions  were  very  much  reduced  following 
thei  moratorium  and  I  can  give  you  at  least 
one!  result  of  It.  We  abandoned  our  proving 
ground  in  the  Pacific,  that  costly  Installation 
thete  which  had  Involved  an  outlay  of  many 
millions  of  dollars,  and  a  result  was  that 
wh4n  the  President  decided  very  properly  to 
resume  testing  after  the  Russians  had  re- 
suE^ed.  It  was  a  matter  of  months,  some  7  or 
mote  months,  before  we  were  able  to  pick 
up  [where  we  had  left  off. 

And  so.  genuine  peace,  that  bright 
crolwn  for  which  mankind  has  so  nobly 
aspired  throughout  the  ages,  is  as  elu- 
sive today  as  ever.  Indeed,  2,000  years 
ag(),  a  humble  Nazarene  warned  us  that 
the  prize  would  continue  to  flee  from  our 
grasp  when  He  said,  as  recorded  in  the 
24tn  chapter  of  the  gospel  according  to 
StT  Matthew: 

And  ye  shall  hear  of  wars  and  rumo\irs  of 
wafs:  see  that  ye  be  not  troubled;   for  all 


these  things  must  come  to  pass,  but  the  end 
is  not  yet. 

For  nation  shall  rise  against  nation,  and 
kingdom  against  kingdom;  and  there  shall 
be  famines,  and  pestilences,  and  earth- 
quakes. In  divers  places. 

THK    TEST    BAN    TRIATY    WILL    SLOW,    OB    SIGNAL 
THE  KND  OF,  THX  ABMS  RACK 

Mr.  President,  the  treaty,  in  the  words 
of  Secretary  of  Defense  McNam&ra,  "will 
not  end  the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  It 
will  not  reduce  the  existing  stockpiles 
of  nuclear  weapons.  It  wlU  not  halt  the 
production  of  nuclear  weapons."  Addi- 
tionally, the  treaty  will  not  prohibit  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  war.  It  Is 
unnecessary  to  state  that  it  has  equally 
no  bearing  whatsoever  on  the  develop- 
ment, production,  and  use  of  conven- 
tional weapons. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  In 
his  message  to  the  Senate  said: 

This  treaty  advances,  though  it  does  not 
assure,  world  j)eace;  and  It  will  Inhibit, 
though  It  does  not  prohibit,  the  nuclear  arms 
race. 

WhUe  It  does  not  prohibit  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  from  engaging 
in  all  nuclear  tests.  It  will  radically  limit  the 
testing  In  which  both  nations  would  other- 
wise engage. 

While  It  will  not  halt  the  production  or  re- 
duce the  existing  stockpiles  of  nuclear 
weapons — 

The  President  said — 
it  would  be  a  first  step  toward  limiting  the 
nuclear  arms  race. 

While  It  will  not  end  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear war  or  outlaw  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons — 

He  went  on  to  say  that — 
It  can  reduce  world  tensions,  open  a  way  to 
further  agreements,  said  thereby  help  to  ease 
the  threat  of  war. 

Secretary  Rusk,  on  page  13  of  the 
hearings,  stated: 

This  treaty  does  not  affect  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons  In  war.  It  has  to  do  with  nu- 
clear weapon  testing  In  time  of  peace. 

On  page  28  Secretary  Rusk  said: 
There  is  nothing  here  that  Interferes  with 
the  production  of  nuclear  weapons,  for  ex- 
ample, the  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons, 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  In  war. 

Secretary  Rusk  said,  as  shown  on  page 
29: 

This  treaty  Itself  does  not  reduce  weap- 
ons In  being  or  prevent  their  further  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  in  his  speech  on  July 
2,  in  Berlin,  expressed  a  similar  vmder- 
standing.  After  stating  the  willingness 
of  the  Soviet  Government  to  conclude  a 
limited  agreement  banning  nuclear  tests, 
he  said  this: 

Of  course,  an  agreement  on  the  ending  of 
nuclear  tests,  notwithstanding  all  the  Im- 
portance of  this  major  act,  cannot  stop  the 
arms  race,  and  cannot  avert  or  even  sub- 
stantially weaken  the  danger  of  thermonu- 
clear war. 

Gen.  Curtis  LeMay.  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force,  said  this,  as  appears 
on  page  371  of  the  test  ban  treaty  hear- 
ings: 

I  would  think — 

Referring  to  the  treaty — 
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It  would  have  no  effect  on  the  production 
of  weap>ons  or  the  knowledge  we  now  have. 
Certainly  Russia  Is  going  to  produce  all 
the  tactical  weapons  that  It  considers  It 
must  have,  as  we  would,  of  the  kind  we  now 
build.  It  may  slow  down  the  modernization 
of  the  stockpile.  If  we  want  to  speak  of  it  In 
that  regard. 

It  quite  possibly  would  slow  down  the  re- 
search and  the  advance  In  weapons  of  some 
types. 

General  LeMay  went  on  to  say,  as  ap- 
pears on  page  401 : 

I  don't  think  we  are  any  farther  or  any 
closer  to  a  nuclear  war  with  or  without  the 
test  ban  treaty. 

Senator  Anua*.  I  don't  think  anyone  can 
answer  that,  anyway. 

General  Whesx.xk.  I  think  you  have  to  rec- 
ognize this.  Senator,  that  this  test  ban  treaty 
doesn't  lessen  the  number  of  weapons  in 
stockpile,  It  doesnt  change  the  production 
of  weapons,  and  I  think  we  would  all  agree 
that  the  threat  Is  still  the  same.  In  other 
words,  I  believe  the  objectives  of  the  So- 
viets are  still  world  domination.  So  you 
have  about  six  of  one  and  a  half  dozen  of 
the  other,  I  would  say. 

I  read  from  pages  404  and  405  of  the 
hearings: 

Senator  Ctjbtis.  Well,  now,  the  next  ques- 
tion has  to  do  with  money  and  may  I  pref- 
ace It  so  that  the  record  will  be  clear. 

I  think  we  have  to  have  the  top  defense 
regardless  of  what  It  eo£ts  and  I  believe  that 
the  American  people  are  of  that  opinion. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
have  they  kept  up  the  degree  of  prepared- 
ness we  have  and  the  people  accept  It  gladly, 
whether  It  is  an  extension  of  the  draft  or 
heavy  appropriations  and  the  rank  and  file 
of  people  that  I  meet  on  Main  Street  of  the 
towns  of  Nebraska,  they  want  this  country 
defended  and  they  are  not  complaining  about 
it. 

But  Just  as  a  matter  of  information.  If  the 
safeguards  that  you  favor  are  adequately 
carried  out.  Is  this  test  ban.  would  this  test 
ban.  then  be  a  moneysaver? 

General  Whxxles.  On  the  contrary.  I 
would  say,  Senator,  If  I  may  offer  my  opin- 
ion first.  As  I  look  at  It.  the  military  threat 
to  our  secxirlty  from  the  Soviet  Union  specifi- 
cally and  from  the  Communist  bloc  In  gen- 
eral, is  not  lessened  In  one  degree  by  this 
particular  treaty. 

The  safeguards  also,  In  my  opinion,  are 
going  to  cost  sums  of  money  over  and  above 
the  sizable  military  budget  that  the  chair- 
man pointed  out  this  morning. 

General  LeMat.  I  would  agree  that  the 
military  budget  will  probably  go  up  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  treaty,  not  down. 

In  view  of  what  these  witnesses  have 
said,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
agree  that  this  treaty  will  signal  the 
end  of  the  arms  race. 

Even  if  both  sides  were  scrupulously 
to  abide  by  the  treaty,  we  are  assured 
that  the  safeguards  stipulated  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  will,  fortunately, 
be  Implemented.  Consequently,  we  say, 
we  will  test  underground  aggressively; 
we  will  maintain  our  laboratories  in  a 
high  state  of  readiness  for  the  possible 
resumption  of  atmospheric  testing;  and 
we  will  improve  our  system  of  monitor- 
ing tests  which  may  be  conducted  sur- 
reptitiously in  violation  of  the  treaty. 
I  think  we  can  be  sure  that  the  Soviets 
will  attempt  to  exploit  every  advantage 
gained  during  the  course  of  the  post- 
moratorium  atmospheric  tests.  They 
will  exploit  and  press  their  lead  in  hlgh- 
yield  weapons.    Both  sides  will  do  every- 


thing possible  to  develop  and  deploy  an 
anti-missile-missile  system.  If .  as  it  Is 
said,  we  are  ahead  of  the  Soviets  in 
tactical  nuclear  weapons,  they  will  strive 
to  overcome  our  lead  while  we  strive  to 
maintain  it.  As  to  the  production  of 
conventional  weapons,  this  will  continue 
unabated,  and  perhaps  even  be  acceler- 
ated. The  end  of  the  arms  race  is  no- 
where in  sight  and,  in  all  probability, 
will  be  as  elusive  as  ever  when  the  treaty 
becomes  a  fait  accompli. 

THE  TEST  BAN  WILL  MAKE  IT  MOBS  DDTICULT 
FOB  RUSSIA  TO  CATCH  T7F  WITH  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  THX  riELO  Or  NUCLEAB  EXPLOSrVCS 

Those  who  advance  this  argument  say 
that  underground  testing  is  considerably 
more  expensive  than  atmospheric  test- 
ing and  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  will  be  the  only  environment  in 
which  tests  may  be  conducted  under  the 
treaty,  the  financial  burden  upon  the 
Soviets  will  be  such  that  they  will  be 
inhibited  from  progressing  as  rapidly  as 
they  would  otherwise  progress  in  catch- 
ing up  with  the  United  States  in  the 
field  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  It  is 
also  said  that  we  are  further  along  in 
the  state  of  the  art,  insofar  as  under- 
ground testing  is  concerned,  and  that 
this  will  make  it  doubly  difficult  for  the 
Russians  to  catch  up.  Of  course,  the 
very  nature  of  the  Soviet  society  makes 
it  difQcult  for  us  to  be  absolutely  posi- 
tive that  we  are  ahead  of  the  Russians 
in  the  development  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons.  It  is  possibly  an  assumption 
based  on  another  assumption,  to  wit: 
That  we  have  conducted  more  under- 
ground tests  than  have  the  Soviets  and 
we  have,  consequently,  made  greater 
progress  in  this  area  of  testing.  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Teller,  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee, said: 

It  Is  by  no  means  certtdn  that  the  United 
States  is  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  the 
knowledge  of  producing  and  using  nuclear 
weapons.  In  the  field  of  big  weapons,  Rus- 
sian lead  has  been  demonstrated  before  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  In  this  category  Russian 
tests  decisively  outnxunber  United  States 
tests. 

In  the  category  of  smaller  weapons,  from 
a  few  kllotons  to  a  megaton,  the  known 
Russian  tests  are  somewhat  fewer  In  number 
than  the  American  tests.  It  Is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  we  may  have  missed  quite  a  few 
Russian  tests  In  this  range.  In  the  Im- 
portant subkiloton  range  (deleted).  There 
Is  no  objective  Justification  to  assume,  as  Is 
usually  done,  that  In  this  area  we  are  ahead. 

General  LeMay  had  this  comment,  as 
appears  at  page  391  of  the  hearings,  with 
reference  to  the  oft-repeated  statement 
that  we  are  ahead  in  the  field  of  low- 
3rield  nuclear  weapons.  His  statement 
was  prefaced  by  this  question,  which  was 
put  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore]  : 

But  I  had  asked  you  a  question  previous 
to  that,  and  I  asked  you  whether  or  not  the 
balance  of  power,  nuclear  power,  was  In  our 
favor  overall  against  the  Russians,  and  you 
said  It  was  In  our  favor. 

Now,  if  that  Is  true,  if  It  Is  In  our  favor, 
and  we  stopped  there,  what  have  we  got  to 
lose? 

General  LeMat.  Well,  If  It  would  stay 
there,  probably  we  wouldn't  have  much  to 
lose. 

But  I  wonder  whether  It  Is  going  to  stay 
there  or  not.  and.  In  addition  to  that,  this  is 


Just  OUT  estimate  of  the  situation.  Our  de- 
livery capabilities,  I  think,  at  the  present 
time  are  better  than  the  Russians.  That 
doesnt  mean  they  are  going  to  stay  that  way. 

I  think  we  have  more  weapons  and  a  great- 
er variety  of  weapons  now  than  the  Russians 
have.  That  doesnt  mean  It  Is  going  to  stay 
that  way. 

The  thing  that  wcMTles  me  Is  that  this  pre- 
serves the  uncertainties  that  we  have  In  our 
mind  now  for  as  long  as  the  treaty  Is  going 
to  be  In  effect  [deleted]. 

We  Just  dont  all  know  the  things  we  would 
like  to  know  about  the  vulnerabllltlesjof  (de- 
leted]   systems    [deleted]. 

Senator  Pastore.  Can  I  Interrupt  you 
there.  General?  Do  you  think  that  the  Rus- 
sians know? 

General  LeMat.  They  may  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  It  than  we  do.  as  a  result  of 
the  last  two  series  of  tests  that  they  have 
r\in.     [Deleted.] 

This  bothers  me,  and  one  of  the  things  that 
I  don't  like  Is  that  If  this  Is  true  and  they  do 
know  more  than  we  do,  they  may  know 
something  that  is  vital.  They  may  have 
been  able  to  pick  up  a  weakness  In  our  de- 
fense system  that  they  can  exploit. 

There  Is  some  reason  for  them  wanting 
this  treaty  when  they  didn't  want  it  on  two 
occasions  before.    What  Is  it? 

General  LeMay  went  on  to  say: 

These  are  the  disadvantages  that  we  see. 
They  are  possibilities  and  we  certainly  have 
tried  to  say  that  even  with  the  safeguards 
that  we  have  suggestef^  that  we  have,  that 
certainly  ratifying  the  treaty  Is  not  without 
Its  risks. 

Now,  I  pointed  out  these  other  uncertain- 
ties, that  we  don't  know.  For  Instance, 
[deleted]  that  the  Russians  are  ahead  of  us 
In  the  high-yield  spectrimi,  we  are  about 
equal  In  the  [deleted]  megaton  range,  and 
we  are  ahead  In  the  lower  [  deleted  ]  range. 

Mow,  I  can't  prove  otherwise,  but  I  am  very 
suspicious. 

General  LeMay  here  was  expressing  his 
suspicions  as  to  the  assumption  that  the 
United  States  is  clearly  in  the  lead  in 
the  field  of  low-yield  nuclear  weap>ons. 
He  said: 

Now.  I  can't  prove  otherwise,  but  I  am 
very  suspicious,  because  we  know  (deleted] 
that  the  Russians  were  planning  a  test  pro- 
gram [deleted]  before  they  broke  the  mora- 
torium and  started  testing.     [Deleted.] 

Senator  Pastore.  I  agree. 

General  LeMat.  They  may  have  been  pre- 
paring for  It  longer. 

Now,  when  they  did  break  the  moratorlvmi 
and  start  their  testing  program,  [deleted] 
the  size  of  the  program,  and  the  comprehen- 
siveness of  it.  this  Is  an  area  where  we  could 
detect  the  explosions  and  learn  something 
about  It. 

I  can't  quite  swallow  [deleted]  that  they 
didn't  do  equally  well  in  the  lower  ranges 
where  [deleted]  what  they  were  doing. 

I  am  Inclined  to  agree — 

Again  referring  to  the  statement  that 
we  are  ahead  in  the  field  of  low-jrield  nu- 
clear weapons — 

I  am  Inclined  to  agree  with  It  because  I 
cant  prove  it  otherwise.  But  I  am  sus- 
picious, and  there  may  be  a  possibility  here 
they  are  ahead  throughout  the  spectrum. 

Now  I  will  admit  [deleted]  technicians  say 
that  the  odds  are  against  [deleted]  but  they 
also  say  there  Is  a  posslbUlty. 

Therefore,  one  of  our  key  military 
men,  Mr.  President,  as  I  have  just  read, 
questioned  the  statement,  and  indicated 
a  strong  suspicion  that  perhapw  we  are 
not  resdly  ahead  In  the  low-yield  nuclear 
weapons  field. 
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At  page  407  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Chukch]  said: 

Tbe  arf.  within  which  tests  wUl  ocmtinue 
under  the  treaty,  as  I  understand  jaui  taetl- 
inony.  U  In  that  Held  where  we  feei  we  have 
the  greatest  experience  and  have  made  the 
moet  advances:  is  that  correct? 

Of  course,  that  is  the  low-yieid  nuclear 
weapons  field. 
General  LeMay  answered: 

We  think;  I  am  not  sure  of  It.  I  am 
probably  less  sure  than  the  other  two  Chiefs. 
But  this  Is  the  general  consensus  of  opinion, 
but  one  that  I  worry  about  particularly. 

I,  too.  worry  about  it,  Mr.  President. 

A  point  that  should  be  emphasized  Is 
that  the  test  ban  will  render  it  Impossible 
for  the  United  States  to  catch  up  with 
the  Russians  in  the  area  of  high-yield 
weapons  because  of  the  ban  on  atmos- 
pheric tests,  while  the  Russians  will  be 
permitted,  by  the  treaty  s  terms,  to  con- 
duct underground  tests  and.  thus,  catch 
up  with  us  in  the  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons field  where  we  think  we  are  ahead. 
In  summation,  we  may  be  kidding  our- 
selves when  we  depend  upon  our  being 
ahead  of  the  Russians  in  the  field  of 
small  weapons,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
we  are  kidding  ourselves  when  we  argue 
that  this  treaty  will  make  it  difficult  for 
the  Russians  to  catch  up  in  this  field. 

History  will  show  that  the  Soviets 
have  not  been  disconcerted  when  con- 
fronted with  difficult  problems.  They 
produced  the  atomic  bomb  long  before 
we  thought  they  could  produce  it;  they 
produced  the  hydrogen  bomb  long  before 
we  predicted;  and  they  launched  Sput- 
nik I,  to  our  consternation  and  amaze- 
ment. Moreover,  while  our  feats  In  put- 
ting astronauts  in  orbit  have  been  re- 
markable, the  Soviets  have  excelled  us. 
Who  will  say  that  these  achievements 
have  not  been  difficult  or  expensive?  It 
is  obvious  that  they  have  required  the 
marshalling  of  tremendous  energy, 
brains,  and  money. 

The  Soviet*  have  shown  that  they  can 
make  rapid  advances  in  research  and  de- 
velopment when  they  contribute  maxi- 
mum effort  and  emphasis  to  the  task. 

Additionally,  there  is  always  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  Soviets  will  make  a 
major  breakthrough  in  nuclear  tech- 
nology which  will  permit  them  to  achieve 
substantial  reductions  in  cost. 

Soviet  national  resources  may  be 
imder  heavy  strain,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  even  greater  stress  cannot  be 
put  upon  them.  The  Soviets  repeatedly 
have  put  their  national  resources  under 
great  strain,  but  this  has  never  inter- 
fered with  their  determination  to  secure 
supremacy,  for  example,  in  space  re- 
search and  exploration.  Yet,  the  Soviet 
leadership  evinced  little  apparent  con- 
cern that  the  Soviet  populaUon  was 
made  to  suffer  through  strictures  on  con- 
sumer goods.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union  apparently 
have  always  been  willing  to  make  what- 
ever sacrifices  appeared  to  be  necessary, 
and  I  am  sure  that  they  stand  ready  to- 
day to  make  whatever  fiirther  sacrifices 
are  required  of  them  by  their  leaders. 

There  are  those  who  said  that  Cuba 
would  prove  to  be  too  expensive  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  that  theory  has  thus 
far    proved     to    be    false.    As    Adm. 


Arleigh  Burke  stated  In  his  appearance 
bef(>re  the  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee; 

C«et  alone  should  not  be  the  standard 
measurement  for  our  attempting  to  explain 
whalt  Is  and  what  Is  not  In  the  best  Interest 
of  «|ny  enemy  nation.  The  use  of  criteria 
whlih  normally  we  would  apply  In  attempt- 
ing jto  clarify  a  given  course  of  action  for 
the  [united  States  will  be  of  lltUe  value  when 
applied  to  the  motives  or  desires  of  a  totall- 
tarl%n  adversary.  Par  too  often  the  Com- 
muAlstfi  have  defied  reason  and  logic  to  pur- 
sueTseemlngly  Impossible  objectives;  and  far 
too  bften  we  have  made  false  assessments  of 
their  ability  or  willingness  to  pursue  those 
Impossible  objectives. 

I*|[r.  President.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
of  us  can  be  absolutely  sure  that  we  are 
actually  ahead  of  the  Russians  in  over- 
all nuclear  technology.  Yet,  with  few 
exoeptions,  one  after  another  of  the  wit- 
neases  who  appeared  to  support  the 
treaty  stated  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
United  States  now  enjoys  technological 
superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union  and 
wil|,  through  its  participation  in  the  pro- 
po^  test  ban  treaty,  maintain  that 
sui^riority.  According  to  this  argument, 
parity  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  does  not  now  exist  nor  will 
it  *nsue  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Sec- 
retary McNamara  pointed  out  in  his 
statement  that: 

"This  prolongation  of  our  technological 
superiority  will  be  a  principal  direct  military 
effect  of  the  treaty  on  the  future  military 
bal  ince. 

He  referred  to  our  technological  su- 
periority and  said  it  would  be  prolonged 
under  the  treaty.  Yet  at  page  113  of 
tht  hearing  Secretary  McNamara  had 
soi^ething  interesting  to  note.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreJ 
haci  made  this  statement: 

i  would  like  to  pursue  that  just  a  little 
bltl  You  do  concede  In  your  statement  that 
In^jfar  as  the  extremely  large  yield  weapcHM 
araj  concerned  the  Soviets  do  have  superior- 
ity: over  us. 

$ecretary  McNamaba.  Yes.  sir;  I  do. 

Senator  Pastobx.  In  the  smaUer  tactical 
wef4x>ns.  which  can  be  tested  underground, 
wel  have  superiority  over  them? 

Secretary  McNakara.  I  believe  so.  al- 
though I  cant  state  that  with  absolute 
certainty. 

Therefore,  Secretary  McNamara  could 
ncjt  say  with  absolute  certainty — nobody 
can  say  with  absolute  certainty — that 
even  in  the  smaller  tactical  weapons  field 
w^  have  superiority  over  the  Soviet 
UQion. 

We  are  to  believe,  nonetheless,  that  the 
treaty  will  insure  our  continued  superi- 
ority and  the  Soviets'  inferiority  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  The  Soviets  appear, 
by  this  argument,  to  be  willing  to  freeze 
tl^emselves  in  a  position  of  inferiority 
vi$-a-vls  the  United  States.  If.  In  fact, 
thiey  have  resigned  themselves  to  such  a 
position  of  strategic  inferiority,  it  would 
foilow  that  they  must  have  renounced 
thieir  goal  of  world  conquest  and  the  de- 
struction of  our  way  of  life.  But,  as 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  pointed 
out  in  his  statement  during  the  hearings : 

We  have  no  basis  yet  for  assuming  a  fun- 
damental   change    In   Soviet   objectives. 

Moreover,  the  statement  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  emphatically  points  out 


that.  "We  must  not  for  a  moment  forget 
that  militant  communism  remains  com- 
mitted to  the  destruction  of  6ur  society." 
It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  agree  to  a  treaty,  which,  if 
faithfully  adhered  to  by  all  parties,  would 
guarantee  the  long-range  inferiority  of 
Soviet  strength  and  the  concomitant 
failure  to  achieve  Communist  goals.  It 
is  interesting  to  note,  in  this  connection, 
that  on  August  5,  the  day  on  which  the 
treaty  was  signed  in  Moscow,  the  official 
Tass  statement  included  this  passage : 

Does  conclusion  of  a  treaty  banning  the 
tests  alter  the  present  balance  of  power? 
No;  It  does  not.  The  Soviet  Government 
would  never  have  agreed  to  the  conclusion 
of  such  a  treaty  If  It  placed  us  In  an  unequal 
position.  If  It  gave  unilateral  advantage  to 
the  other  side.  All  this  does  not  require 
special  proof. 

As  one  can  see,  while  we  have  been 
assured  that  we  possess  technological 
superiority,  the  Soviet  Union  claims  it- 
self to  be  superior  in  nuclear  technology. 
This  creates  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we 
possess  facts  which  really  assure  us  as 
to  who  is  ahead  of  whom  at  this  stage  of 
the  game.  As  Adm.  Arleigh  Burke.  U.S. 
Navy,  retired,  stated,  in  referring  to  our 
vaunted  technological  superiority  over 
the  Soviet  Union: 

This  superiority  has  been  claimed  so  often 
that  I  fear  It  has  become  automatically  ac- 
cepted as  being  fact.  What  Is  not  generally 
realized  Is  that  this  statement  Is  not  founded 
on  hard  evidence,  but  rather  is  the  result 
of  speculation.  It  Is  of  Interest  to  note  that 
the  Soviets  claim  to  be  ahead  of  us  In  nu- 
clear weapons  technology.  Whereas  this 
claim  need  not  be  accepted  necessarily, 
neither  Is  It  possible  to  reject  It  unequivo- 
cally. 

Our  own  military  leaders  and  scien- 
tists state  that  the  Soviet  Union  is, 
without  doubt,  ahead  of  the  United 
States  in  the  high  yield  range,  and  that 
the  treaty  will  permit  the  Russians  to 
retain  the  advantage  in  this  field.  At 
the  same  time  it  will  permit  the  Soviet 
Union  to  make  gains,  through  under- 
ground tests,  in  the  development  of  tac- 
tical nuclear  weapons,  a  field  in  which 
we  are  supposedly  ahead.  In  other 
words,  we  will  be  prevented  from  catch- 
ing up  with  the  Russians  where  they  are 
admittedly  ahead,  and  they  will  be  per- 
mitted to  catch  up  with  us  where  we 
are  presumably  ahead. 

THK    TEST    SAW    WUX    SLOW    DOWN    THI 
PKOLITDtATION    OT    NTTCLEA«    WEAPONS 

Most  persons  will  probably  agree  that 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  may 
be  slowed  as  a  consequence  of  the  ban, 
particularly  among  law-abiding  democ- 
racies which  are  friends  and  from  which 
we  have  nothing  to  fear.  Moreover, 
scores  of  the  nations  which  have  signed 
the  treaty  would  probably  never  develop 
nuclear  weapons  or  become  nuclear 
powers  In  any  event.  The  same  cannot 
be  said,  however,  for  Communist  coun- 
tries and  dictatorships  which  may  have 
the  potential  and  the  motive  and  which 
can  develop  nuclear  explosives  secretly. 

As  Dr.  Edward  Teller  stated  before  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee: 

The  only  technical  comment  which  is 
relevant  Is  the  observation  that  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  Is  easy  once  nu- 
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clear  materials  are  readily  available.  Start- 
ing with  the  1955  Atoms  for  Peace  confer- 
ence we  have  made  It  very  sure  that  In  the 
course  of  time  nuclear  materials  will  become 
available  on  every  continent.  Once  a  coun- 
try Is  in  the  possession  of  a  few  kilograms 
of  Plutonium  simple  experiments  that  can  be 
carried  out  In  secrecy  can  produce  a  snoall 
nuclear  explosion  In  less  than  1  year.  Such 
small  nuclear  explosions  are  sufficient  to  give 
the  needed  assurance  and  experience  to  a 
country  which  intends  to  use  these  explosives 
on  a  relatively  small  scale. 

The  treaty  will  indubitably  not  prevent 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  in- 
sofar as  Red  China  and  France  are  con- 
cerned. In  fact.  Prance  is  already  a  nu- 
clear pKJwer.  Red  China  is  evincing  the 
determination  to  become  one.  Neither 
of  these  nations  has  indicated  a  willing- 
ness to  become  a  signatory. 

What  Russia  will  do  when  France 
progresses  in  the  state  of  the  art  remains 
to  be  seen.  One  might  venture  to  guess 
that  this  could  furnish  the  pretext  for 
Russia's  abrogation  of  the  treaty. 

Furthermore,  the  treaty  will  not  pre- 
vent nuclear  weapons  passing  into  the 
hands  of  additional  nations  by  purchase, 
by  loan,  or  by  transfer.  It  will  not  pre- 
vent or  prohibit  one  nation  giving  to  an- 
other design  or  production  knowledge. 
It  will  not  prevent  any  nation  from  ac- 
quiring the  means  to  produce  pluto- 
hium — and  possession  of  plutonium  is 
the  key  to  the  atomic  bomb. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  will  not  pre- 
vent testing.  In  fact,  the  treaty  tends  to 
remove  whatever  moral  restraints  pre- 
viously attached  to  weapons  tests  by  es- 
sentially legalizing  the  testing  of  weap- 
ons underground.  Let  no  one  imagine 
that  the  treaty  will  frustrate  the  testing 
of  weapons  by  any  nation  which  has 
made  a  decision  to  become  a  nuclear 
power,  and  which  has  allocated  the  re- 
sources and  expended  them  on  the  re- 
search, development,  and  production 
programs  which  must  necessarily  pre- 
cede a  weapon  test. 

AaOTTMKNTS    AGAINST    THE    TREATY 

Mr.  President,  I  now  proceed  to  the 
main  arguments  against  the  treaty,  as  I 
see  them.  I  am  opposed  to  the  treaty 
mainly  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  The  treaty  is  difficult  of  exact 
interpretation. 

Second.  There  is  danger  of  clandestine 
testing  by  the  Soviets, 

Third.  There  is  danger  of  surprise  ab- 
rogation by  the  Soviets. 

Fourth.  The  treaty  will  result  in  eu- 
phoria in  the  West. 

Fifth.  Military  superiority  will  shift  to 
the  Soviets. 

Now  I  shall  attempt  to  elaborate  upon 
each  of  these. 

THE    TEEATT    IS    DrrFICtn.T    OF    EXACT 
INTERPRETATION 

On  July  26,  1963.  a  New  York  Times 
correspondent  Xiuoted  a  State  Depart- 
ment source  as  having  stated  that  the 
wording  of  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty 
was  "disturbingly  Imprecise."  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  disagree.  For  example,  under  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  what  constitutes  an 
"underground"  test?  Much  depends  on 
the  Interpretation  of  "underground." 
Must  an  "underground"  test  be  one  that 
is  totally  confined?  Shallow  tests  con- 
ducted Just  beneath   the  surface   may 


produce  much  more  valuable  informa- 
tion than  tests  at  greater  depths.  Such 
shallow  tests  are  also  more  economical. 
Yet,  what  is  meant  by  "underground" 
tests  may  be  open  to  question.  In  the 
report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  September  3,  1963.  page 
22,  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  is  quoted  as 
saying : 

Obviously  this  treaty  permits  a  clear  im- 
derground  test  where  the  explosion  Is  under- 
ground, where  the  testing  apparatus  Is  based 
on  that  phenomenon,  and  I  would  think  we 
would  not  think  that  It  applied  to  a  surface 
explosion  which  was  christened  by  a  few 
shovelfuls  of  dirt. 

But  even  though  venting  accompanies 
a  low-yield  underground  explosion  it 
cannot  necessarily  be  detected,  identi- 
fied, or  verified.  What  then  will  be  the 
Soviet  definition  of  "underground"  and 
will  it  be  broader  than  the  U.S.  defini- 
tion? 

The  question  of  what  constitutes  an 
"underground"  test  may,  however,  be 
purely  academic.  The  pressure  of  world 
public  opinion  may  be  brought  to  bear 
as  a  reason  for  the  cessation  of  under- 
ground testing  even  though  permitted 
by  the  treaty.  Already  the  Soviet  Union 
has  laid  the  groundwork  for  a  psycho- 
logical warfare  campaign  to  keep  the 
United  States  from  carrying  out  what 
is  provided  for  by  the  treaty.  The  of- 
ficial Soviet  news  agency  Tass  on  August 
30,  1963,  stated  that  the  recent  under- 
ground test  in  Nevada  violated  the 
"spirit  of  the  treaty."  The  Communists 
are  quite  aware  of  the  esteem  in  which 
any  treaty  is  held  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  They  understand  that 
our  respect  for  the  law  is  such  that  we 
will  live  up  not  only  to  the  woixls  of  a 
binding  treaty,  but  will  lean  over  back- 
ward in  order  to  avoid  violating  even 
the  spirit  of  a  binding  treaty.  They 
understand  the  American  penchant  for 
thinking  along  legalistic  lines  and  re- 
member how  much  faith  we  placed  in 
the  Kellogg-Briand  treaty  for  the  re- 
nunciation of  war.  To  the  Soviets  a 
disarmament  treaty  is  a  paper  bullet, 
a  technique  of  psychopolitical  struggle. 
As  President  Kennedy  has  aptly  said,  the 
Soviet  idea  of  diplomacy  is: 

What's  mine  is  mine,  and  what's  yours  Is 
negotiable. 

Several  other  ambiguities  are  sprin- 
kled throughout  passages  of  the  treaty. 
Admiral  Arleigh  Burke,  in  his  testi- 
mony, indicated  that  he  is  concerned 
lest  the  words  "underwater,  including 
territorial  waters  or  high  seas"  might 
not  be  interpreted  by  the  Soviets  to  in- 
clude "internal  waters."  My  own  in- 
terpretation would  be  that  "underwater" 
includes  internal  waters.  But  there  is 
room  for  debate,  argument,  question, 
and  misunderstanding. 

According  to  Admiral  Burke: 

Tests  In  internal  waters,  under  the  present 
wording  of  the  treaty  and  under  at  least  one 
Interpretation  of  International  law.  would 
be  regarded  as  underground  tests  and, 
therefore,  permissible  if  radioactive  debris 
Is  not  deix>slted  outside  national  boundaries. 
Otherwise,  the  treaty  would  need  provisions 
for  Inspection  to  detect  against  Inland  un- 
derwater testing.  And  If  testing  underwater 
In  an  Inland  lake  is  permissible.  In  what 
other  waters  might  it  also  be  permissible? 


Admiral  Burke,  on  page  13  of  his  pre- 
pared statement,  also  raised  a  question 
concerning  the  interpretation  of  "terri- 
torial waters"  as  alluded  to  in  the 
treaty : 

We  have  a  meaning  for  "territorial 
waters,"  but  it  Is  doubtful  that  the  Soviets 
would  entertain  the  same  meaning.  In 
fact,  a  representative  sampling  of  the  writ- 
ings of  international  lawyers  would  give 
evidence  to  the  fact  that  they  either  re- 
frain from  using  the  term  or  disagree  to 
its  meaning  when  they  do  use  It.  We  would 
probably  agree  with  the  definition  that  ter- 
ritorial waters  are  those  Included  within  a 
definite  maritime  zone  or  belt  adjacent  to  a 
State's  territory.  The  Soviets  would  also 
use  this  definition  If  It  were  clearly  suitable 
to  their  purposes,  regardless  of  their  pres- 
ent Intentions. 

But  since  the  term  Is  ambiguous,  any 
party  Is  free  to  adopt  his  own  definition. 
There  obviously  cannot  be.  In  the  present 
case,  a  mutually  agreed  definition  of  the 
term  "territorial  waters,"  since  we  have  been 
assured  that  this  treaty  constitutes  the  en- 
tire agreement. 

Other  important  areas  of  misinterpre- 
tation are  clearly  in  evidence  as  was 
manifested  during  the  entire  course  of 
the  hearings.  Careful  reading  of  the 
hearings  will  reveal  that  many  Senators 
were  not  satisfied  that  the  United  States 
may  be  permitted  to  use  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  war. 

Even  former  President  Eisenhoww  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  terminology  of  the 
treaty  on  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  my  concern  is  that  the 
United  States  will  be  overly  cautious  in 
its  interpretation  of  the  treaty.  In  ac- 
tufiil  practice,  therefore,  our  progress 
under  the  treaty  will  be  inhibited  by  the 
fear  that  we  will  be  charged  with  a  vio- 
lation thereof,  whereas  the  Soviets,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  not  suBer  frcxn  such 
inhibitions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  very 
nature  of  a  closed  society,  such  as  theirs, 
will  encourage  them  to  undertake  viola- 
tions of  the  treaty  in  the  expectation 
that  those  violations  cannot  be  detected, 
identified,  and  verified.  Our  past  be- 
havior reveals  precedents  of  the  exercise 
of  excessive  cauticm  in  interpreting 
agreements.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
used  excessive  caution  in  observing  the 
voluntary  moratorium  during  the  years 
1958-61.  That  agreement  was  not  even 
a  treaty.  In  order  to  avoid  alarming  the 
Russians,  however,  we  refrained  from 
making  adequate  preparations  for  the 
resumption  of  nuclear  testing.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Russian  atmospheric  explosions 
in  the  fall  of  1961  caught  us  only  weakly 
prepared. 

8.    THERE  IS  DANGER  OF  CLANDESTINE  TESTING  BT 
THE  SOVIETS 

Many  who  speak  for  the  treaty  do  not 
deny  that  there  are  real  risks  of  clan- 
destine testing,  but  they  find  reasons  to 
discount  evwy  ride,  or  to  resolve  every 
doubt  in  favor  of  the  treaty.  Secretary 
McNamara,  for  example,  stated : 

While  tests  at  extreme  ranges  are  a  te<*- 
nologlcal  posalbUlty,  they  would  Involve  ye«trs 
of  preparation  plus  several  months  to  a  year 
of  actual  execution,  and  they  could  cost  hun- 
dreds of  mUllons  of  dollars  per  suoceaaful 
experiment. 

Are  we  not  forgetting  the  patience  of 
the  Communists,  their  skill  in  space,  and 
their  willingness  to  put  as  much  of  their 
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resources  a£  necessary  Into  their  efforts 
to  achieve  military  supremacy  over  the 
United  States? 

Secretary  McNamara  then  pointed  out 
two  more  possible  loopholes  for  cheat- 
ing.   He  said : 

Over  the  U.S.SJI.  or  Ckjmmunlst  China, 
only  very  low-yield  teeta,  with  q\ilte  limited 
ob)ectlves.  could  have  a  good  chance  of  es- 
caping discovery.  Theee  testa  could  not  pro- 
duce Blgniflcant  advantages. 

In  certain  remote  pcu-ts  of  the  world  such 
as  the  South  Pacific  the  threshold  of  evasion 
of  geophysical  detectors  in  the  upp>er  atmos- 
phere wlU  be  somewhat  higher  and  the 
chance  of  recovering  a  debris  sample  might 
b«  rather  small.  However,  It  is  most  un- 
likely that  the  Soviets  wUl  try  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  situation.  An  upper  atmos- 
phere test  would  be  difficult  to  perform  from 
shipboard  and  might  require  several  vessels 
properly  deployed  around  the  test  point. 
Preparations  for  such  a  test  would  be  rela- 
tively easy  to  discover. 

In  Other  words,  this  treaty  has  known 
loopholes;  but  explanations,  some  of 
which  are  admittedly  plausible,  as  to 
why  the  Soviets  will  not  employ  them, 
may  be  advanced.  I  think  we  are  un- 
derrating Soviet  cunning  and  the  Soviet 
determination  to  outwit  us.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  think  we  are  overrating 
the  Soviet  fear  of  being  caught  in  a  vio- 
lation and  the  Soviet  respect  for  world 
opinion. 

The   fact   that  the  Soviets  have   no 
concern  about  the  wrath  of  public  opin- 
ion is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  way 
they  ended  the  moratorium  on  tests  in 
the  fall  of  1961.    The  Soviets  knew  in 
advance  that  there  would  be  loud  pro- 
tests throughout  the  world  when  they 
resiuned  testing  after  the  moratorium 
which  had  lasted  34  months.    Neverthe- 
less, they  did  not  hesitate  to  resume  tests, 
because    they   knew   it   would   catapult 
them  ahead  in  their  nuclear  knowledge. 
Even  though  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  passed,  on  October  27, 
1961.  by  a  vote  of  87  to  11,  with  1  ab- 
stention, a  resolution  appealing  to  the 
Soviet  Union  not  to  carry  out  its  stated 
intention    of   exploding    a    50-megaton 
bomb,   3   days  later   the   Soviet  Union 
detonated  a  bomb  of  57  megatons,  which 
the  United  States  has  not  yet  matched. 
World  opinion,  ergo,  means  nothing  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  except  insofar  as  it 
may  constitute  a  very  useful  tool  against 
the  United  States. 

As  to  our  detection  system,  there  is 
ample  evidence  that  it  leaves  much  to 
be  desired.  Even  if  a  very  expensive 
detection  system  is  employed,  we  can 
have  no  assurance  that  the  Russians  will 
not  devise  a  way  to  successfully  shield 
tests  from  currently  known  detection 
methods.  The  entire  question  of  outer 
spsLce  testing  and  detection  is  in  the 
stage  of  Infancy,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
predict  how  it  will  develop. 

As  shown  on  page  106  of  the  test  ban 
treaty  hearings.  Secretary  McNamara 
said: 

Over  the  TJSSJt.  or  Ckjmmunlst  China, 
only  very  low-yield  testa  with  quite  limited 
objectives  could  have  a  good  chance  of 
escaping  dlacovery.  These  tests,  we  believe, 
coxild  not  produce  significant  advantages. 


And  on  page  109,  we  find  that  Secre- 
tary McNamara  said: 

I  do  not  pretend  that  this  or  any  other 
agreement  between  great,  contending  pow- 
ers can  be  risk  free.  Surely  this  one  is  not. 
I  ^annot  guarantee  that  we  will  detect  any 
single  clandestine  test  the  Soviets  might  at- 
tempt; but  Soviet  technical  and  mUitary 
adl^isers  cannot  guarantee  that  we  will  not. 
I  tm  convinced  that  even  undetected  clan- 
destine tests  will  Miot  alter  the  basic  mili- 
tary balance. 

Supporting  witnesses  have  indicated, 
therefore,  that  there  is  not  100  percent 
assurance  that  we  will  detect  violations ; 
but,  they  added,  neither  is  there  100  per- 
cetit  assurance  for  the  Russians  that  we 
wil  not  detect  violations.  In  other 
w^rds.  we  are  to  accept  the  minimum 
standards  of  adequacy.  In  effect,  we 
are  told  that,  so  long  as  there  is  not  100 
pttcent  assurance  that  an  attempted  test 
in  space  will  go  undetected,  we  are  ade- 
quately safeguarded.  I  contend  that 
when  dealing  with  the  Communists,  we 
must  apply  the  maximimi  standards,  and 
must  allow  no  loophole  for  evasion,  for 
so  long  as  there  is  a  single  loophole,  the 
Communists  will  find  it  and  will  use  it. 

Secretary  McNamara  said — as  shown 
oi>  pages  140  and  141 : 

Secretary  McNamaea.  I  would  be  quite 
hippy  to  go  into  It  In  length,  but  perhaps  I 
csta,  simply  say  now  we  have  a  very  substan- 
tial capability  through«geophysical  and  oth- 
er] means  of  detecting  nuclear  explosions  in 
Vie  forbidden  environmenta. 

I  don't  believe  that  we  can  say  that  the 
present  capability  wiU  give  assurance  of  de- 
t€|ctlng  all  such  explosions  or  of  identifying 
aH  such  explosions. 

We,  therefore,  are  considering  augmenting 
the  present  capabUlty.  Even  after  that  aug- 
mentation U  made.  If  it  Is  made.  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  we  can  guarantee  that  we  wlU  be 
able  to  identify  aU  possible  violations  of  the 
tueaty.  but  I  do  strongly  believe  that  the  vio- 
lations that  may  not  be  identified  by  the 
present  or  augmented  system  will  not  shift 
tl^e  military  balance  of  power. 

So,  in  essence,  we  are  told  not  to  worry 
about  violations  which  may  go  undetect- 
ed, because  they  will  not  significantly 
alter  the  balance  of  military  power. 

As  shown  on  page  673  of  the  test  ban 
treaty  hearings.  Admiral  Strauss  made 
tliis  statement  with  reference  to  the  sig- 
i^cance  of  even  one  test: 

!  A  radical  new  weapon  discovery  or  a  break- 
through in  coxmtermeasure  systems,  sudden- 
ly tested  and  found  workable,  could  put  the 
possessor  nation  In  command  of  world  events. 

We  ourselves  were  twice  In  that  position, 
flrst  with  our  Invention  of  the  fission  bomb 
a>id  later  of  the  fusion  bomb.  Of  course,  we 
never  considered  making  such  use  of  our  ad- 
vantage, but  what  if  in  the  future  the  situa- 
tion is  reversed,  as  well  it  may  be? 

For  instance,  It  has  been-  said  that  the  So- 
vtlets  might  elect  cheating  with  a  single  test 
irbich  might  even  escape  detection;  that  we 
cfciuld  surely  detect  a  series  of  tests  but  that 
c(ne  test  by  itself  alone  would  be  of  little 
aUgnlficance.  This  unfortunately  will  not 
4tand  up  In  the  light  of  history. 

We  carmot  forget,  we  shovild  not  forget, 
Uhat  only  one  single  test  proved  the  atomic 
IK)mb.  and  one  test  proved  the  principle  of 
the  H-bomb.  If  such  radical  invention  is 
Blade  on  our  side  of  the  Iron  Ciu-tain.  one 
that  is  provable  only  by  testing  It  above 
I  round,  the  treaty  will  firmly  bind  our  hands. 


Thus  paral3^zed,  we  can  only  file  the  idea 
avray  in  a  safe  and  pray  fervently  that  the 
same  Invention  will  not  occur  to  scientists  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  is  a  well-recognized  and  fre- 
quently experienced  phenomenon  known  as 
simultaneous  invention.  It  may  operate 
against  us. 

If  the  discovery — the  breakthrough — is 
made  on  the  other  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain, 
Is  there  anything  upon  which  to  base  an  esti- 
mate of  the  situation?  Would  the  Soviets, 
in  that  circumstance,  or  other  circumstances 
favorable  to  them,  clandestinely  breach  the 
treaty? 

On  page  186  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 
made  the  following  statement: 

DETBCTTNG  TESTS  AT  DITTEUENT  ALTITUDES 

Senator  Russelx.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  only 
have  one  or  two  questions  that  I  did  not 
get  to  this  morning.  I  hope  they  were  not 
covered  In  my  absence.  If  they  were,  Mr. 
Secretary,  I  hope  you  will  tell  me  if  the 
answers  are  In  the  record. 

On  page  19  of  your  statement,  in  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  atmospheric  testa,  you 
said:  "In  the  upper  atmosphere — say  above 
6  miles  [to  20  miles]  high — the  principal 
purpose  of  clandestine  tests  would  be  for 
determining  weapons  effects." 

Is  there  any  difference  in  the  ability  to 
test  in  that  area,  from  6  to  20  miles,  than 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  stUl  higher 
in  the  atmosphere 

Secretary  McNabcaea.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a 
difference — not  in  the  ability  to  test — be- 
cause none  of  the  parties  are  allowed  to  test 
there,  but  there  is  a  difference  In  the  ability 
to  detect  and  identify  clandestine  testa.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  detect  and  Identify  tests  in 
certain  bands  of  the  atmosphere,  particular- 
ly In  this  band  I  am  discussing — say  rough- 
ly from  6  to  20  mUes.  than  it  is  to  detect 
tests  in  the  low  atmosphere. 

Senator  Russeix.  Of  course,  tests  below 
the  6  miles  I  suppose  you  can  detect  through 
debris  rather  easily.  That  is  our  principal 
method  of  detecting  them. 

Secretary  McNamaka.  There  are  a  series 
of  methods  used  for  that  purpose.  Perhaps 
Dr.  Brown  ooiild  speak  of  them  very  brlefiy. 
Senator  Russell.  Very  well. 
fir^BBOWN.  The  techniques  that  I  think 
are  of  most  Interest  In  this  regard  are  the 
acoustical  signal,  the  electromagnetic  signal, 
which  is  like  a  lightning  flash  esaentiaUy. 
and  the  debris.  AU  of  them  are  applicable 
below  6  mUes. 

In  the  band  frcMn  6  to  about  20  nxiles, 
the  electromagnetic  signal  Is  suppressed 
somewhat,  and  therefore  you  do  not  have 
as  many  techniques,  and  therefore  it  is 
somewhat  more  difficult.  Debris  sampling  is 
also  harder  to  do,  but  it  Is  not  impossible. 
So  that  even  for  tests  at,  say,  10  or  16  miles, 
there  is  some  chance  of  being  able  to  detect 
debris.  But  it  is  a  smaUer  chance.  And  that 
Is  why  this  region  is  of  particular  concern. 

On  page  274  of  the  hearings  General 
Taylor  referred  to  the  risks  and  disad- 
vantages in  the  treaty,  and  the  fact  that 
the  disadvantages  will  be  aggravated  by 
illicit  testing.   He  said: 

Such  disadvantage  as  might  accrue  to  the 
United  States  under  conditions  of  honest 
fulfiUment  of  treaty  conditions  would  be 
further  aggravated  if  the  Soviets  success- 
fully tested  by  illicit  explosions  In  the  atmos- 
phere, vmderwater.  or  in  outer  space. 

On  page  282  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia   I  Mr.  Russell] 
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asked  the  following  question  of  General 
Taylor: 

PBKSKNT  DETECTION  SYSTEM  NOT  AOEQUATS 

Senator  Russell.  General,  one  of  the  very 
important  elements  Involved  Is  the  art  of 
detection  by  various  methods  of  explosions. 
Are  you  satisfied  with  the  devices  that  we 
have  at  the  present  time? 

General  Tatlor.  No,  sir.  As  Indicated 
among  the  four  safeguards,  one  of  the  areas 
where  the  Joint  Chiefs  feel  additional  effort 
should  be  expended  is  in  improving  our  de- 
tection devices,  and  a  review  of  our  program 
is  being  conducted  at  the  present  time. 

On  page  324  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  and 
General  Taylor  engaged  in  this  colloquy : 

RISK  or  CLANDESTINE  TESTING 

Senator  Lausche.  You  are  also  of  the  opin- 
ion that  by  clandestine  tests,  Russia  could 
technologically  aggravate  these  disadvan- 
tages under  which  we  will  be  laboring  In  the 
event  the  treaty  is  adopted. 

Getieral  Tatlor.  That  Is  correct.  We 
would  say  they  can  do  a  certain  amount  of 
clandestine  testing  if  they  want  to  and  If 
they  are  prudent  enough  to  hold  down  the 
level,  thereby  they  can  make  some  gain 

On  page  330  of  the  hearings  conducted 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations Senator  Young  asked  a  question 
of  General  Taylor  regarding  detection 
devices: 

Senator  Youno.  And  do  you  feel.  General, 
that  2  years  from  now  or  a  year  from  now, 
our  detection  devices  probably  will  be  more 
accurate? 

General  Tatlor.  I  am  not  an  expert  In  the 
field.  I  doubt  that  we  could  do  It  quite  that 
fast.  But  certainly  In  a  few  years  we  can  do 
distinctly  better. 

On  page  331  the  following  appears: 

General  Tatlor.  Well,  I  don't  dispute  the 
logic  of  what  you  say.  Senator.  I  don't  think 
we  military  individuals  can  afford  to  assiime 
anything  other  than  the  worst  in  this  p€ir- 
tlcular  field,  and  we  did  take  our  position  on 
the  treaty  with  the  assumption  that  the  So- 
viets would  attempt  clandestine  testing  erf 
some  sort. 

The  Chairmah.  Do  you  mean  very  minor, 
small  tests  which  would  be  difficult  to  detect? 

General  Tatlo«.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  think 
the  temptations  would  be  in  the  atmospheric 
tests  of  small  weapKjns,  small  tactical  weap- 
ons, for  example,  or  small  tests  which  could 
be  extrapolated  to  apply  to  the  antimissile 
missiles.    That  would  be  the  tempting  area. 

The  Chairman.  So  small  It  would  be  very 
difficult  to  detect.    Is  that  what  you  mean? 

General  Tatlor.  That  Is  right. 

The  Chairman.  But  It  Is  in  this  field  that 
you  feel  we  are  very  well  prepared  ourselves. 
Is  It  not? 

General  Tatlor.  Well,  It  is  in  this  field 
where  I  don't  think  the  gains  that  might 
come  from  this  kind  of  testing  would  have 
any  great  bearing  upon  our  relative  posi- 
tion. 

On  page  395  of  the  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  KuchelI 
asked  the  following  question  of  General 
LeMay: 

EFTECnVENESS    OF    DETECTION    METHODS 

Senator  Kuchel.  General,  Just  In  lay 
terms,  is  our  detection  system  with  respect 
to  atmospheric  nuclear  explosions  sufficient- 
ly efficient  so  that  we  would  know  If  there 
were  an  attempted  clandestine  breach  by 
the  Soviet  Union? 


General  LeMat.  The  answer  to  that  has  to 
be  "No,"  because  I  don't  think  we  can  de- 
tect every  explosion  that  they  may  attempt 
in  the  atmosphere  any  place  in  the  world. 

Now,  we  have  some  figures;  I  am  sure  you 
are  familiar  with  them  as  well  as  I  am,  but 
we  cannot  guarantee  to  detect  every  explo- 
sion; no.  sir. 

On  pages  418  and  419,  Dr.  Teller  said 
the  following: 

Most  of  us  believed  and  the  U.S.  Intelli- 
gence firmly  and  unequivocally  predicted, 
that  the  Russians  will  not  have  a  nuclear  ex- 
plosion for  many  years. 

The  first  Russian  test  In  1949  was  a  com- 
plete surprise.  Some  of  us  got  worried.  I 
got  very  worried  about  the  next  surprise 
that  might  be  in  store  for  us,  and  we  started 
out  on  the  next  step  which  the  majority 
of  the  scientists  said  could  not  be  done,  the 
thermonuclear  explosion. 

You  know  that  within  a  short  time  that 
succeeded,  with  an  effect  almost  a  thousand 
times  as  great  as  the  first  explosion,  and 
that,  in  turn,  was  foUowed  within  a  few 
months  with  the  Russians  producing  some- 
thing that  looked  very  much  like  a  ther- 
monuclear explosion. 

Again,  in  contradiction  to  aU  expectations, 
to  all  predictions,  to  the  explicit  statements 
of  the  intelligence  community. 

On  page  448  Dr.  Teller,  with  reference 
to  illegal  and  clandestine  testing  in  space 
as  not  being  a  reasonable  proposition  for 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  as  being  something 
that  we  can  protect  ourselves  against, 
said  as  follows : 

Dr.  Teller.  I  believe  that  this  refiects  the 
Secretary's  great  reliance  on  Intelligence.  I 
hope  he  is  right.    I  fear  he  may  not  be. 

Senator  Mundt,  on  page  241  of  the 
hearings,  asked  questions  of  Dr.  Seaborg 
concerning  the  detectability  of  an  under- 
water test: 

*  DETECTABILITT  Or  AN  UNDERWATER  TEST 

Senator  Muhdt.  Let  me  ask  you  a  specific 
question  in  this  field  of  detection.  Several 
people  who  have  made  a  lifetime  study  of 
geopolitics  are  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
while  underwater  testing  in  the  interior 
waters  of  Russia  in  a  lake  as  vast  as  Lake 
Baikal — which  is  so  deep  that  you  could  use 
it  for  submarines  and  so  vast  that  it  is  vir- 
tually an  interior  ocean — la  barred  by  the 
treaty.  Do  we  presently  have  the  means  of 
detection  so  that  we  could  find  out  if  they 
violate  the  treaty  In  this  area  by  underwater 
tests.  3,000  or  4,000  feet  under  the  surface 
of  the  water,  in  Lake  Baikal  In  the  interior 
of  Russia? 

Dr.  Seaborg.  No.  We  don't  have  the  means 
of  detecting  such  a  test  by  instrumentation, 
by  the  methods  of  detecting  nuclear  tests 
through  physical  means. 

Senator  Mxtndt.  E>oes  this  mean  that  we 
simply  have  to  rely  on  the  unsupported 
veracity  and  word  of  the  Russians  that  they 
are  fulfilUng  their  treaty  in  this  area.  We 
are  told  by  Secretary  Rusk  that  It  Is  intended 
that  the  treaty  prohibit  underwater  tests  of 
that  nature  in  Lake  Baikal. 

Dr.  Seaborq.  Well,  I  think  that  more  im- 
portant than  that  Is  that  we  don't  see  any 
great  gain  that  they  could  make  by  making 
such  a  test  or  tests  and  that  the  hazards 
to  the  Soviets  themselves  are  considerable  in 
contaminating  the  Inland  waters,  and  so 
forth. 

I  think  that  I  would  be  motivated  more  by 
that  consideration,  that  it  would  be  the  sort 
of  test  that  wouldn't  bother  me  very  much, 
that  there  isn't  a  great  deal  that  they  could 
learn  there  that  would  be  of  concern  to  us 
so  far  as  our  national  security  is  concerned. 


Senator  Mundt.  The  fact  that  underwater 
tests  are  prohibited  by  the  treaty  would  im- 
ply to  me  that  they  must  have  some  value 
to  somebody  or  they  wouldn't  be  prohibited. 

Dr.  SsABORO.  Yes.  they  do,  but  the  value  is 
an  order  of  magnitvide  less  than  the  value, 
much,  much  less  than  the  value  of  atmos- 
pheric tests. 

Senator  Mundt.  They  do  have  some  value. 

Dr.  Seaborg.  They  have  some  value,  yes, 
very  specific  value,  though,  namely,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  nuclear  explosion  on  a  ship  or  a 
submarine. 

I  think  it  is  apparent,  Mr.  President, 
that,  although  we  hope  for  compliance, 
we  cannot  discount  the  probability  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  violate  the  treaty. 
The  frustrating  problem  which  will  con- 
front us.  in  this  regard,  will  be  that  of 
detecting  and  verifying  the  violation. 

3.    THERE    IS    DANCER    Or    SURPRISE    ABROGATION 
BT    THE   SOVIETS 

The  fact  that  ;he  Soviets  brazenly 
broke  the  moratorium  in  1961  demon- 
strates more  than  the  fact  that  they 
have  no  regard  for  public  opinion.  It 
also  warns  us  of  anoUier  metiiod  in  sid- 
ditlon  to  clandestine  testing  by  which 
the  Soviets  can  use  this  treaty  to  get 
ahead  of  us.  I  refer,  as  I  have  already 
Indicated,  to  surprise  abrogation.  On 
August  30,  1961,  while  the  United  States 
was  offering  various  concessions  at  the 
Geneva  Conference  to  get  the  Soviet 
Union  to  agree  to  a  ban  on  all  nuclear 
tests,  the  Soviet  Government  simply  is- 
sued a  statement  announcing  that  it  was 
going  to  resimie  tests,  and  2  days  later, 
it  conducted  the  first  of  a  long,  extremely 
well -planned,  highly  advantageous  test 
series.  This  ended  a  3 -year  iminspected 
moratorium  which  the  United  States 
had  unwisely  observed  in  the  futile  hope 
that  it  would  encourage  the  Soviet 
Union  to  accept  an  adequate  inspection 
system.  Almost  8  months  passed,  fol- 
lowing the  Soviet  abrogation,  before  the 
United  States  was  able  to  restime  atmos- 
pheric testing. 

Just  before  the  announcement  that 
the  United  States  would  resume  atmos- 
pheric tests,  William  C.  Foster.  Director 
of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  pointed  out  the  tremen- 
dous advantages  which  were  reaped  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  its  surprise  resump- 
tion of  tests  in  1961.  He  wrote  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  editor  of  the  Washington  Post 
on  February  9,  1962: 

While  the  details  woiild  not  be  appropriate 
in  this  letter,  It  has  become  clear  only  in  the 
last  month  that  the  Soviets  achieved  some 
substantial  gains  in  their  test  series  of  last 
summer  and  fall.  One  more  such  advan- 
tage— that  Is,  another  long  and  intensive  se- 
ries, after  a  period  of  no  testing  on  either 
side  during  which  they  extraf>olated  the  re- 
sults of  these  tests  and.  on  that  basis,  secretly 
prepared  for  new  tests — might  actually  give 
them  a  superiority  in  the  antimissUe  <x 
other  strategic  areas  which  their  mUltary  in- 
terests would  find  hard  not  to  exploit. 

This  treaty  lays  the  groundwork  for 
the  exact  same  thing  to  happen  again. 
After  the  Soviet  Union  has  analyzed  all 
its  data  from  past  tests  and  laid  careful 
plans  for  a  new  series,  after  our  guard 
has  been  let  down  and  our  efforts  have 
relaxed,  after  the  American  scientists 
have  performed  all  the  work  they  can  in 
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the  laboratories  and  through  under- 
ground tests  and  have  been  stymied  by 
the  Inability  to  conduct  further  tests,  the 
Soviets  will  simply  one  day  resimie  test- 
ing, leaving  the  United  States  far  behind. 
It  would  not  be  out  of  character  for  them 
to  ignore  the  3-month  withdrawal  clause, 
because  observance  of  the  clause  would 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  prepare  for  a 
test  resumption  too. 

The  administration  has  contended  that 
it  will  protect  the  Nation  against  the 
danger  of  surprise  abrogation  by  keeping 
its  scientists  active  in  the  laboratories 
and  active  in  an  underground  testing 
program,  and  by  maintaining  a  high 
state  of  readiness  to  conduct  tests  in  the 
atmosphere  at  any  time.  I  question 
whether  we  will  be  able  to  maintain  such 
preparations  indefinitely,  no  matter  how 
good  our  intentions,  especially  after  the 
treaty  has  gone  on  a  few  months  or  years 
and  the  Communists  have  succeeded  in 
getting  us  to  lower  our  guard. 

Only  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  on  March 
2.  1962.  when  President  Kennedy  fim- 
nounced  that  the  United  States  also 
would  resume  atmospheric  testing,  he 
pointed  out  the  difficulties  of  keeping 
scientists  In  a  free  society  working  on  a 
test  series  which  might  never  be  con- 
ducted. He  told  a  radio  and  television 
audience : 

We  Itnow  enoiigh  now  about  broken  nego- 
tlatlonB.  aecret  jweparatlona.  and  the  advan- 
tages gained  from  a  long  test  series  never  to 
offer  again  an  uninspected  moratorium. 
Some  may  urge  us  to  try  It  again,  keeping  our 
preparations  to  test  In  a  constant  state  of 
readiness.  But  In  actual  practice,  particu- 
larly In  a  society  of  free  choice,  we  cannot 
keep  topflight  scientists  concentrating  on  the 
preparation  of  an  experiment  which  may  or 
may  not  taJce  place  on  an  uncertain  date  In 
the  future.  Nor  can  large  technical  lab- 
oratories be  kept  fully  alert  on  a  standby 
basis  waiting  for  some  other  nation  to  break 
an  agreement.  This  is  not  merely  dllBcult 
or  Inconvenient — we  have  explored  this 
alternative  thCM-oughly  and  found  It  Impos- 
sible of  execution. 

Although  the  President  was  speaking 
of  an  uninspected  moratorium  on  all 
tests,  the  same  argument  applies  today 
to  the  uninspected  treaty  which  awaits 
our  decision,  unless  the  American  people 
are  determined,  and  remain  determined, 
not  to  relax  in  the  effort  to  be  prepared 
for  any  eventuality. 

We  should  also  know  by  this  time  that 
an  intelligence  community  which  was 
unable  to  detect  in  time  the  conduct  of 
preparations,  by  the  Russians,  during 
the  moratorium,  for  a  resimiptlon  of 
atmospheric  testing,  and  which  was  un- 
able to  detect  the  shipment  of  offensive 
weapons  to  Cuba  until  virtually  the  last 
minute,  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  de- 
tect Soviet  activities  in  anticipation  of  a 
planned  abrogation  of  this  treaty. 

With  reference  to  the  possibility  of 
planned  abrogation.  I  refer  to  Dr.  Sea- 
borg's  statement,  as  shown  on  page  208 
of  the  test  ban  treaty  hearings: 

We  must  alwa3r8  remain  alert  to  the  fact 
that  one  side  may  try  to  acquire  a  superior 
advantage  through  violation  or  abrogatiT>n 
of  the  treaty.  The  effect  of  such  an  action 
on  the  other  pturtles  Is  decidedly  less  where 
underground  testing  Is  permitted  and  where 
an  active  program  of  worldwide  nuclear  test 
detection  i«  continued. 


It  does  not  seem  possible  to  be  forewarned 
against  a  surprise  abrogation.  Sven  if  the 
3  months'  notice  period  for  any  country 
planning  to  withdraw  is  given,  it  would  pos- 
sibly have  been  accompanied  by  an  earlier 
period  of  preparation. 

General  Taylor,  as  shown  on  page  274 
of  the  hearings,  referred  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  an  abrupt  abrogation: 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  believe  that  the 
withdrawal  provision  j^qulrlng  80  days'  no- 
tice following  a  unilateral  U.S.  decision  pro- 
vides a  satisfactory  means  of  escape  In  case 
we  believe  our  national  Interest  Is  being 
threatened.  They  are  Impressed,  however, 
bT  the  possibility  of  an  abrupt  abrogation 
b|  the  Soviets,  followed  by  a  comprehensive 
s^les  of  atmospheric  tests. 

As  appears  on  page  319,  General  Tay- 
Idr  further  commented  on  the  possibility 
o(  an  abrupt  abrogation  by  the  Soviets: 

I  doubt  we  will  ever  be  sure  that  we  can 
detect  the  preparations  and  not  be  surprised. 
We  can  hedge  our  stake,  so  to  speak,  by  im- 
proving our  own  reaction  time.  But  beyond 
t^at  I  would  say  it  Is  impossible  In  my  Judg- 
njent  to  upset  the  relative  balance  of  power 
quickly,  as  a  result  of  something  of  this 
sort. 

General  LeMay,  on  page  375,  said  this: 

(The  Russians)  have  already  said  they 
Wtould  abrogate  the  treaty  If— at  any  time 
t|iey  thought  It  was  necessary.  And  I  firmly 
believe  that  they  were  conducting  tests  dur- 
ing the  moratorlimi  that  we  had.  And  I 
certainly  have  no  faith  that  they  will  keep 
their  word  In  this  one  If  they  feel  it  Is  to 
t^elr  advantage  to  do  otherwise. 

I  Secretary   McNamara,    on   page    130, 
siid  this: 

It  has  led  to  the  conclusion  I  Just  gave 
tkat  they  will  not  adhere  to  any  treaty  when 
they  think  It  Is  contrary  to  their  Interest  to 
continue  to  adhere  to  It.  It  Is  for  that  rea- 
&3n.  among  others,  that  I  believe  we  must 
be  prepared  for  surprise  abrogation  of  the 
^eaty  by  the  Soviets. 

At  page  140.  Secretary  McNamara  re- 
ferred again  to  the  likelihood  of  a  Soviet 
£|brogation : 

First.  I  think  we  must  be  prepared  for 
surprise  abrogation  by  the  Soviets.  As  I 
testified.  I  don't  beUeve  they  will  adhere  to 
Ibis  treaty  one  moment  longer  than  they 
ttilnk  It  U  In  their  interest  to  adhere  to  It, 
£»nd  I  can't  predict  how  long  tliat  will  be. 
^.  we  must  be  prepared  for  surprise  abro- 
gation. 

Admiral  Strauss,  as  appears  on  page 
$74  of  the  hearings,  had  this  to  say  about 
the  planned  abrogation  of  the  voluntary 
moratorium : 

A  distinguished  scientist,  who  was  a  prin- 
cipal adviser  to  our  negotiating  team  In  Oe- 
iera,  published  an  essay  in  August  1960. 
This  Is  a  quotation  from  It:  "I  had  the 
doubtful  honor  of  presenting  the  theory  of 
t>he  big  hole  to  the  Russians  In  Geneva  In 
Jlovember  1959." 

I  May  I  Interrupt  there  to  say  that  the  ref- 
erence to  the  big  hole  Is  a  method  for  reduc- 
ing the  seismic  signal  of  an  undergroimd 
♦xploslon  by  decoupling.  I  continue  with 
the  balance  of  the  quotation : 

"I  felt  deeply  embarrassed  in  so  doing, 
because  It  Implied  that  we  considered  the 
Russians  capable  of  cheating  on  a  massive 
»cale.  I  think  that  they  would  have  been 
quite  Justified  If  they  had  considered  this  an 
tasult  and  had  walked  out  of  the  negotia- 
tions In  disgust." 

The  Russian  scientists  for  whose  sensltlv- 
Ity  ovu  scientist  had  so  admirable  a  regard 
i^ere  not  so  tliin-sklnned.    At  that  very  time 


they  must  have  been  engaged  In  the  massive 
preparations  for  cheating  on  a  massive  scale. 
In  barely  12  months  after  the  article  ap- 
pecu-ed,  they  staged  a  series  of  tests  which, 
for  length,  and  numl>er,  and  size  of  weapons, 
astonished  the  neutral  and  free  world,  and  I 
might  Interpolate  here  parenthetically  that 
we  might  not  forget  that  the  Soviets  got  not 
so  much  as  a  slap  on  the  wrist  from  the 
congress  of  neutral  nations  In  whose  very 
faces,  as  It  were,  this  series  had  been  ex- 
ploded. 

This  "contemptuous  breach  of  faith,"  to 
use  the  President's  appropriate  adjective, 
seems  already  forgotten  by  many  Americans. 
It  took  place  2  years  ago,  but  we  can  shorten 
the  focus  In  point  of  time. 

On  page  420  of  the  hearings.  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Teller  alluded  to  the  surprise  abro- 
gation of  the  moratorium  and  to  the  test 
results  which  followed: 

KCSSIAN  TESTS   RESUMED 1961 

In  the  summer  of  1961  the  Russians  re- 
sumed testing.  In  the   late  sununer. 

We  know  now  that  this  test  series  was  by 
far  the  most  powerful,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  It  wais  the  most  powerful  In  the 
whole  history  of  Russian  preparations,  and 
It  was  the  most  plentiful,  the  most  repeti- 
tious, the  most  solid  ever  carried  out  by  any 
nation. 

I  don't  think  that  any  expert  will  disagree 
with  me  when  I  say  that  this  test  series  had 
to  be  prepared  for  many  months  In  advance, 
and  that  the  preparations  had  to  be  ex- 
pensive, widespread,  and  should  have  been 
open  to  Intelligence  Information.  It  Is  pos- 
sible. I  would  even  say  that  It  Is  probable 
that  the  planning  of  this  abrogation  took  a 
time  longer  than  a  year. 

Yet  on  the  day  before  Khrushchev  made 
his  announcement  our  Government  still  did 
not  know  that  a  test  series  was  impending. 

Here  Is  another  surprise,  another  failure 
of  us  to  predict  what  the  future  will  bring 
and  what  the  Russians  Intend  to  do. 

RUSSIAN  ADVANCES RESULT  OT  TESTING 

As  a  resvUt  of  this  test  series  the  Russians 
made  a  big  explosion.  For  one  I  can  tell  you 
this  was  no  surprise.  I  wish  I  could  talk 
about  It  more.  It  is  Interesting,  It  is  slightly 
relevant.  It  Is  classified,  but  the  Russians  did 
have  a  siu-prlse  In  store  for  us,  and  that  sur- 
prise was  their  announcement  and  evidence 
supporting  that  announcement  that  they  did 
make   great  strides   toward   missile   defense. 

In  1961,  and  In  the  similarly  impressive 
test  series  In  1962,  the  Russians  had  every 
chance  In  the  world  to  make  the  observa- 
tions In  the  atmosphere  which  are  the  firm 
basis  of  any  plan  for  an  effective  or  halfway 
effective  missile  defense,  and  I  am  saying 
halfway  effective  in  the  most  serious  way. 

As  to  the  amount  of  time  that  would 
be  lost,  in  the  event  of  a  surprise  abroga- 
tion by  the  Soviets,  before  we  could  pro- 
ceed with  atmospheric  testing.  Secretary 
McNamara  elucidates,  on  page  157  of  the 
test  ban  treaty  hearings,  as  follows: 

Secretary  McNamara.  I  will  give  you  some 
rough  approximations.  I  think  they  are  suf- 
ficiently accurate  to  smswer  your  questions. 

I    think    we    could    test    within    approxl-     ' 
mately,  or  could  carry  out  within  approxi- 
mately 2  months,  proof  tests.    By  proof  testa. 
I  mean  tests  of  prevloxisly  developed  weap- 
ons. 

I  think  we  could  test  within  approxi- 
mately 1  month  thereafter — that  Is,  a  total 
of  30  days — technical  developments.  I  think 
we  could  carry  out  within  approximately  3 
months  thereafter — that  Is,  a  total  of  6 
months,  could  carry  out  within  that,  ex- 
tensive effects  tests.  ' 

Now,  this  latter  answer  applies  from  a 
period  12  months  from  now  and  thereafter — ■ 
this  because   whether  we  have  a  test  ban 
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treaty  or  don't  have  a  test  ban  treaty,  an 
extensive  period  of  time  Is  required  to  pre- 
pare for  complex  effects  tests. 

Mr.  President,  if  past  actions  of  the 
Russians  have  any  meaning  whatsoever, 
this  treaty  is  made  to  be  breached,  and 
I  believe  that  it  will  be  breached.  There 
should  be  no  doubt  that  its  abrogation, 
which  even  the  proponents  generally  an- 
ticipate, will  be  to  our  disadvantage  mili- 
tarily and  possibly,  politically. 

4.    THE      TREATT      WILL      RESULT      IN      EUPHORU 
IN     THE     WEST 

Mr.  President,  with  reference  to  my 
fourth  point,  that  the  treaty  will  result 
In  euphoria  In  the  West,  may  I  say  that 
the  danger  of  euphoria  has  been  alluded 
to  by  both  friend  and  foe  of  the  treaty. 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  stated 
this  fear  as  follows: 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  risk  of  this 
treaty  Is  the  risk  of  euphoria.  We  must 
guard  against  a  condition  of  mind  which 
allows  us  to  become  lax  In  our  defenses. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  their  po- 
sition paper,  presented  during  the  hear- 
ings, echoed  this  fear : 

The  most  serious  reservations  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  with  regard  to  the  treaty  are 
more  directly  linked  with  the  fear  of  a 
euphoria  In  the  West  which  will  eventually 
reduce  our  vigilance  and  the  willingness  of 
our  country  and  of  our  allies  to  expand  con- 
tinued effort  on  our  collective  security.  If  we 
ratify  this  treaty,  we  must  conduct  a  vig- 
orous underground  testing  program  and  be 
ready  on  short  notice  to  resume  atmospheric 
testing.  We  should  strengthen  our  detection 
capabilities  and  maintain  modern  nuclear 
laboratory  facilities  and  programs.  Finally, 
we  must  not  for  a  moment  forget  that  mili- 
tant communism  remains  committed  to  the 
destruction"  of  our  society. 

Adm.  George  W.  Anderson,  U.S.  Navy, 
retired,  referred  to  "a  public  opinion 
which  must  not  for  any  reason  be  lulled 
into  an  attitude  of  false  security  or  com- 
placency." 

All  scientific  and  military  personnel, 
whether  proponents  or  opponent.s  of  the 
treaty,  urged  that  every  precaution  be 
taken  to  carry  out  underground  testing 
aggressively,  maintain  the  *  necessary 
capability  of  our  laboratories,  and  sus- 
tain a  high  state  of  readiness  to  resume 
atmospheric  testing  in  the  event  of  ab- 
rogation, all  of  which  precautions  may 
be  victimized  if  our  people  become  com- 
placent and  let  down  their  guard. 

Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  Jr.,  said: 

People  and  skills  cannot  be  stored  for 
future  use.  In  science  Just  as  In  other  spe- 
cialties one  must  practice  continually  to  be 
effective.  Ultimately  the  present  genera- 
tion of  weapons  technologists  must  be  re- 
placed by  younger  scientists  who.  through 
experiments  and  theoretical  studies,  will  also 
develop  the  required  skills  •  •  •.  Without 
atmospheric  tests,  however.  I  doubt  that  we 
can  develop  and  maintain  the  requisite  skill 
In  the  Important  area  of  the  effects  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  Even  our  theoretical  effort 
In  this  area  Is  likely  to  deterlorlate  without 
the  Incentive  of  meaningful  experiments. 

Secretary  Rusk,  as  shown  on  page  30 
of  the  test  ban  treaty  hearings,  referred 
to  his  fear  of  euphoria  in  this  manner: 

Quite  frankly  we  here  are  concerned,  we 
and  the  free  world  are  concerned,  that  this 
treaty  not  Itself  lead  to  the  kind  of  euphoria 
we  cannot  afford  In  the  present  situation. 


Secretary  McNamara,  on  page  109  of 
the  hearings,  displayed  a  similar  concern 
regarding  euphoria: 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  risk  of  this 
treaty  Is  the  risk  of  euphoria.  We  must 
guard  against  a  condition  of  mind  which 
allows  us  to  become  lax  in  our  defenses. 
This  agreement  Is  a  product  of  Western 
strength — of  the  military  buildup  which 
I  described  to  you  earlier.  Further  progress 
in  arms  control  arrangements  with  the  So- 
viet Union — progress  which  we  all  want  to 
make — depends  critically  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  that  strength. 

Then,  as  appears  on  page  124,  Secre- 
tary McNamara  reiterated  his  concern: 

I  want  to  mention  again,  however,  the 
point  I  raised  in  the  latter  part  of  my  state- 
ment when  I  emphasized  the  danger  of  re- 
laxation of  our  security  measures,  the  danger 
of  euphoria,  the  danger  that  could  easily 
lead  to  a  reduction  In  military  budget,  and 
a  reduction  In  our  military  strength — actions 
which  I  think  at  this  time  are  quite  unde- 
sirable. 

Dr.  Seaborg  added  his  comment,  as  ap- 
pears on  page  208  of  the  hearings: 

Public  recognition  of  the  need  for  strong 
laboratories  and  of  the  contributions  made 
by  the  scientists  Is  necessary. 

At  page  273,  General  Taylor's  warn- 
ing regarding  euphoria  was  voiced  by  him 
as  follows: 

Finally,  they  believed  that  account  must 
be  taken  of  the  dangers  of  any  relaxed  mili- 
tary effort  by  the  United  States  and  our  al- 
lies; hence,  that  ratification  of  the  treaty 
should  be  accompanied  by  evidence  of  a  clear 
Intent  to  maintain  and  Improve  the  military 
posture  of  the  West. 

At  page  275,  General  Taylor  elaborated 
further  regarding  euphoria: 

The  most  serious  reservations  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  with  regard  to  the  treaty  are 
more  directly  linked  with  the  fear  of  a  eu- 
phoria In  the  West  which  will  eventually 
reduce  our  vigilance  and  the  willingness  of 
our  country  and  of  our  allies  to  expand  con- 
tinued effort  on  our  collective  security. 

General  Taylor,  at  page  276  of  the 
hearings,  continued,  with  reference  to 
euphoria : 

I  think  It  may  be  a  serious  problem,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Certainly  I  am  encouraged  by 
the  statement  of  the  leaders  of  omi  Govern- 
ment at  this  time  as  to  their  determination 
to  effect  the  safeguards  that  have  been  men- 
tioned In  my  statement.  As  the  years  go  by, 
however.  I  think  we  may  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  ttiat  the  Conununlst  bloc  has  not 
changed  Its  overall  objective. 

General  LeMay,  at  page  379.  referring 
to  euphoria  said: 

Well,  we  feel  If  we  follow  these  courses 
that  we  recommend  that  we  can  reduce  the 
risk  to  an  acceptable  proportion. 

But  I  am  frank  to  admit  that  I  do  worry, 
considering  my  experience  in  this  field,  that 
we  may  get  complacent  and  drop  our  safe- 
gruaxds  programs  down  to  a  level  that  I  would 
consider  Insufficient. 

At  page  403,  General  LeMay  said: 
Well,  certainly  this  isn't  beyond  the  realm 
of  possibility. 

He  was  referring  to  euphoria. 

I  think  it  is  probably  well  known  by  Khru- 
shchev as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  us  that  we 
have  a  tendency  to  become  complacent  from 
time  to  time.  And  let  down  ovu  guard.  We 
have  done  that  many  times  in  the  past. 
Whereas  they — 


The  Russians — 
Whereas  they  can  control  things  like  that 
[deleted).  ^ 

This  could  be  a  deliberately  planned  pro- 
gram in  that  regard,  to  get  mb  to  drop  ovir 
guard  down  and  this  Is  one  of  the  things 
that  the  Chiefs  have  worried  about,  that  we 
will  get  such  a  treaty  and  then  become  com- 
placent about  It  and  not  maintain  the  neces- 
sary safeguards. 

Mr.  President,  the  candidly  expressed 
fears  of  the  witnesses  whose  statements 
I  have  just  quoted  may  materialize,  to 
our  country's  disadvantage,  in  the  course 
of  future  events. 

Eternal  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress,  the  executive  branch,  and  the 
I>eople  will  indeed  be  the  price  If  we  are 
to  retain  our  cherished  liberty.  The 
same  vigilance  will  be  required  by  the 
other  Western  Powers,  because,  if  we 
ratify  this  treaty,  there  is  cause  to  fear 
that  the  underlying  sense  of  urgency 
which  led  to  the  creation  of  NATO  and 
which  sustains  NATO  today  may  suffer 
a  gradual  erosion  which  will  lead  to  the 
final  collapse  of  Western  unity  and  the 
Western  will  to  resist. 

Of  course,  the  Soviets  may,  for  reasons 
unknown  to  us  at  the  moment,  live  up 
to  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  at  least 
for  a  while,  just  as  they  faithfully  ob- 
served their  nonaggression  pacts  with 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia  for  a 
while  before  committing  acts  of  aggres- 
sion against  those  covmtries.  But  we 
shall  have  to  be  all  the  more  on  our 
guard,  lest  we  be  enticed,  by  virtue  of 
their  doing  so,  to  begin  the  descent  Into 
the  maelstrom  of,  in  effect,  unilateral 
disarmament. 

5.    MILITART    SUPERIORITT    WILL    SHUT    TO    THE 
SOVIETS 

It  is  not  a  groundless  fear  that  the 
treaty  constitutes  a  risk  to  the  continued 
military  superiority  of  the  United  States. 
The  following  reasons  are  stated  to  sub- 
stantiate this  apprehension: 

First.  The  United  States  will  be  unable 
to  overcome  Russia's  lead  in  high-yield 
weapons. 

Second.  The  door  would  be  closed  to 
a  further  identification  of  problems  of 
which  we  may  be  entirely  unaware  at 
this  time. 

Third.  We  would  be  imable  to  proof 
test  our  weapons  systems. 

Fourth.  We  would  be  prohibited  from 
acquiring  information  concerning  weap- 
ons effects  upon  weapons  systems. 

A.  THE  UNITED  STATES  WILL  BE  UNABLE  TO 
OVERCOME  RUSSIA'S  LEAD  IN  HIGH -YIELD 
WEAPONS 

We  have  been  told  by  expert  witnesses 
dvu-ing  the  hearings  that  the  UJS.  weap- 
ons laboratories  are  capable  of  develop- 
ing and  stockpiling  weapons  with  yields 
greater  than  50  megatons  without  fur- 
ther atmospheric  experimentation.  It 
goes  without  saying,  however,  that  we 
would  not  be  able  to  test  such  weapons, 
and  "their  weight  and  size  would  be 
incompatible  with  any  existing  or  pro- 
gramed missile  delivery  vehicle."  I  think 
that  military  opinion,  generally,  in  this 
country  has  heretofore  ruled  out  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  weapon  of  this  size.  It  is 
worth  noting,  however,  that  unanimity 
does  not  exist  on  this  matter,  and  that 
it  is  undergoing  a  reevaluation. 
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Oen.  Curtis  LeMay,  on  page  350  of  the 
hearings,  answered  the  question  aa  to 
whether  he  sees  any  military  need  for  a 
50-  or  75-megatoo  bomb: 

Yes.  Blr  I  do.  The  Joint  Chiefs  hare 
already  recommended  we  go  ahead  with  the 
development  work  on  a  large-yield  txjmb. 

General  LeMay  was  then  asked  the 
question:  Is  this  a  new  policy? 

He  answered  by  sasring: 

It  is  not  new  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  aaked  for,  the  Air  Force  asked  for.  a  high- 
yield  bomb  as  early  as  1964.  ^ 

General  LeMay  then  went  on  to  In- 
dicate that  his  reference  to  "a  high-yield 
bomb"  meant  "over  50  megatons." 

General  Power,  commander  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command,  expressed  a 
similar  need  for  a  big  bomb: 

In  the  fleld  of  high  yield  weaponry,  I  feel 
that  the  Soviet  Union  now  has  a  technical 
lead  as  a  result  of  their  teats  In  1961  and 
19«a.  They  have  a  lead  In  their  welght-to- 
yleld  ratio  In  the  big  bomb  categories,  and  I 
feel  that  we  ahoxUd  overcome  that  lead.  Tou 
can  only  do  this  through  testing  In  the  at- 
mosphere in  my  opinion. 

•  •  •  •  • 

However,  again  as  we  discussed  earlier,  if 
we  are  going  to  buUd  such  a  weapon  and  put 
It  in  our  arsenal.  I  would  like  to  test  It.  I 
would  like  to  know  that  I  can  depend  on  It 
from  an  actual  teat  rather  than  on  the  basis 
of  a  theory  or  an  extrapolation.  I  think  the 
•take*  are  much  too  serloxis  to  de&l  with 
theoretical  information.  I  think  what  we 
n«ed  are  cold  hard  facts. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  whether 
or  not.  as  time  goes  on,  the  requirement 
for  high-yield  weapons  goes  up,  General 
Power  replied  thusly: 

It  could.  One  of  the  things  about  strate- 
gic war  planning  is  that  you  have  to  have 
flexibility.  You  cannot  predict  what  some- 
thing Is  going  to  be  4  M'  S  years  from  now. 
Tou  must  be  able  to  react  to  any  situation. 
Tou  must  have  the  full  spectrum  of  tactics 
covered  and  the  full  spectnan  of  weapons 
becaiise  ours  la  the  role  of  retaliation,  the 
moat  dllBcuIt  role. 

General  Power,  therefore.  Indicated 
the  necessity  of  our  having  a  flexibility 
Off  eboice  so  that  we  might  be  prepared 
to  deal  with  all  foreseeable  moves  that 
an  enemy  nation  might  make. 

a.  THX  DOOB  WOXXLO  B«  CLOSSD  TO  A  rU«TH*» 
mKNTTFICATION  OF  PBOBLZICS  OT  WHICH  W« 
SCAT    BS    XNmXLT    TTNAWAKZ    AT    THIS    TXkCX 

Aside  from  the  problems  which  we  see 
Inherent  in  this  test  ban,  there  are  un- 
doubtedly problems  which  will  not  come 
to  our  attention  except  through  atmos- 
pheric testing.  The  Russians,  In  their 
very  comprehensive  atmospheric  tests 
following  the  moratorium,  may  have 
Identified  such  problems  and  may  have 
acquired  Information,  which  we  do  not 
possess,  leading  to  the  solution  of  those 
problems,  all  of  which  coiild  enable  them 
to  make  a  vital  breakthrough  in  nuclear 
technology  that  would  wrest  superiority 
from  us.  Dr.  John  S.  Poster,  Jr., 
touched  upon  this  dxirlng  his  testimony: 
In  being  specific  we  can  deal  only  with 
'  those  problems  which  have  already  been 
identified.  Of  equal  concern  to  me  in  the 
long  run  are  those  problems  which  have  not 
yet  been  identified  and  that  will  sxirely  arise 
In  the  future.  The  way  In  which  the  test 
ban  would  affect  our  relative  ability  to  solve 
these  future  problems  Is  Impossible  to  an- 
ticipate.   The  best  we  can  do  Is  to  extrapo- 
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lata  on  the  bcksls  ol  our  experience,  to 
examine  what  we  have  felt  was  eesenUal  in 
th#  past.  •  •  •  Moreover,  we  have  to  reckon 
with  the  fact  that  in  an  expanding  tech- 
nology, vtgoroualy  pureued.  there  frequently 
reamit  abrupt  Increases  In  scientific  knowl- 
edge— rapidly  reflected  in  military  capa- 
bility— which  could  upset  the  balance  of 
po^er.  •  •  •  The  proposed  treaty  ,  would 
luait  not  only  our  knowledge  of  the  actual 
state  of  Soviet  military  development,  but 
wo(uld  also  restrict  our  knowledge  of  what 
m4y  even  be  technically  possible.  Specifi- 
cajly.  this  requires  that  the  United  States 
exblore  vigorously  all  areas  of  technology 
crnlcal  to  our  security.  FaUure  to  do  this 
would  add  to  the  uncertainties  concerning 
our  relative  strength,  and  force  us  to  choose 
between  either  an  Increase  In  risk  to  our 
security  or  a  further  Increase  in  our  level  of 
artnament. 

General  Power.  In  referring  to  Russia's 
copiprehensive  test  program  following 
toe  moratorium,  had  this  to  say: 

And  it  was  a  very  comprehensive  test  pro- 
gram. The  magnitude  of  it  showed  their 
interest  in  these  weapons. 

To  me  that  was  very  significant,  not  the 
faft  they  had  tests  but  the  magnitude  of 
ttiese  tests.  It  dldnt  Indicate  that  this  was 
Information  In  which  they  were  only  slightly 
Inlterested. 

They  must  have  attached  vital  Importance 
ta  It  In  order  to  have  a  test  program  of  this 
magnitude. 

In  Einswer  to  a  question  as  to  whether 
the  United  States  accomplished  as  much 
"ip  proportion"  during  our  atmospheric 
t^ts  as  did  the  Russians  in  the  course  of 
their  tests  following  the  moratorium. 
Gleneral  Power  answered  in  this  man- 
ner: 

No.  I  don't  agree  with  that  statement. 
We  discovered  things,  but  one  of  the  most 
important  things  I  think  we  discovered  is 
the  great  void  In  o\u-  knowledge. 

Admiral  Anderson  expressed  the  same 
ftar  tn  this  way: 

I  think  that  It  is  also  prudent  to  caution 
tkat  we  do  not  know  the  precise  extent  to 
w^ch  the  UJ3.SJI.  can  advance  In  nuclear 
technology  and  in  augmenting  its  overaU 
nuclear  capability  as  a  result  of  the  moet 
recent  series  of  tests  conducted  by 
them.  •  •  •  Further,  with  respect  to  the 
nUlltary  aspects.  I  would  caution  against 
any  suggestion  that  nuclear  technology  will 
remain  static;  that  prevailing  offensive  or 
djefenslve  balance  of  forces  cannot  change; 
or  that  nuclear  parity  with  the  U.S.SJl.  could 
be  acceptable  in  the  security  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

C^    WX    WOTTLB    BE    XTNABLZ    TO    PROOF   TEST    OUB 
I  WEAPONS   SYSTEMS 

'  Grave  fears  were  expressed  during  the 
hearings  with  reference  to  our  inability, 
under  the  treaty,  to  proof  test  our  nu- 
clear weapons.  Dr.  Foster's  statement 
1|  an  illustration: 

Perhaps  the  starkest  of  these  other  wor- 
ries Is  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  proof  test 
CHIT  weapons  systems.  Missile  systems  for 
Offense  or  defense  are  extremely  complex, 
yet  must  function  not  only  under  the  Ideal 
laboratory  conditions  In  which  they  are  usu- 
ailly  tested,  but  also  under  the  most  adverse 
conditions — those  of  nuclear  war.  I  know 
of  simpler  systems  which  have  not  per- 
fbrmed  as  expected — or  which  have  actually 
f|aied — when  proof  tested  in  environments 
^hich  are  far  better  imderstood  than  that 
df  a  hostile  nuclear  situation.  Technical 
people  have  had  this  experience  not  once  but 
iliany  times.  That  the  exact  nuclear  en- 
vironment for  missiles,  missile  sites,  and  re- 


entry vehicles  probably  cannot  be  completely 
duplicated  even  without  Ueaty  restrictions 
is  not  an  argument  for  no-atmospherlc  tests 
whatever.  We  can  obtain  a  much  better 
understanding  of  the  situation  with  nuclear 
experiments  in  the  atmosphere  than  without 
them. 

Admiral  Strauss,  at  page  672  of  the 
test  ban  treaty  hearings,  expressed  the 
need  for  testing  in  this  way : 

TESTING    rOB    COMPATIBIUTT    OF    WAaHEADS    TO 
SYSTEMS 

There  are,  as  you  know,  other  purposes 
In  testing  besides  the  specialization  and  the 
lmproven\ent  of  weapons.  We  test  to  be  sure 
that  the  weapon  and  Its  carrier — originally 
only  the  manned  bomber  and  now  also  the 
missile — will  f\inction  together  as  a  depend- 
able system.  Even  if  weapon  development 
should  be  frosten  In  Its  present  state,  there 
Is  no  warranty  for  assuming  that  the  car- 
rier of  the  weapon  may  not  be,  and  niost 
probably  will  be.  as  revolutionary  in  the  fu- 
ture as  the  guided  missile  and  the  Polaris 
submarine  are  today  by  comparison  with  the 
state  of  military  art  only  10  short  years  ago 
when  neither  of  these  existed. 

When  these  new  devices  are  invented,  they 
can  only  be  dependably  mated  to  the  weapon 
by  testing.  Their  theoretical  compatibility 
with  the  weapon  will  be  too  uncertain  to  rely 
upon. 

General  Power  alluded  again  and  again 
to  the  necessity  of  proof  testing  our 
weapons : 

I  have  some  •  •  •  different  types  of  nuclear 
weapons  In  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
arsenal.  None  of  them  have  been  tested  op- 
erationally from  stockpile  to  detonation.  I 
think  this  U  a  mistake.  I  think  they  shoiild 
be  tested. 

The  only  way  you  can  prove  a  weapon  sys- 
tem is  to  take  It  out  of  the  stockpile  in  a 
random  pattern  and  let  the  tactical  unit 
take  It  out  and  detonate  it.  If  you  haven't 
done  this,  there  is  always  a  chance  that 
something  has  happened  that  we  won't  dis- 
cover until  too  late.  •  •  •  The  point  I  am 
making  Is  that,  unless  you  test  the  very  thing 
that  is  In  your  arsenal,  you  are  never  cer- 
tain, and  the  stakes  are  so  high  I  feel  we 
must  be  certain. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  have  not  tested  any  of  the  operational 
warheads  In  our  Inventory.  That  includes 
the  missiles  and  the  bombs. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  certain  amount  of  Information  can  be 
arrived  at  in  underground  testing.  •  •  •  But 
you  never  know  until  you  actually  test  in 
the  environment  f\Ul  scale  whether  or  not 
you  have  solved  the  problem.  Maybe  you 
have  oversolved  it  and  i)ay  too  heavy  a 
penalty.  The  sensible  way  to  do  It  Is  to  test 
it  In  the  nuclear  environment. 

•  •  •  •  • 
But  with  the  RV  coming  back  Into  the 

atmosphere.  It  depends  whether  you  attack 
It  outside  of  the  atmosphere,  you  have  a 
different  heating  problem.  As  soon  as  the 
RV  enters  the  atmosphere.  It  Is  being  sub- 
jected to  additional  teniflc  heat;  Now  If  you 
add  pressure  under  those  conditions,  what 
happens?  And  the  only  way  you  can  really 
test  It  Is  In  the  real  environment. 

General  Power  further  referred  to 
testing  as  necessary  "in  order  to  get  a 
higher  confidence  factor  that  you  have 
a  valid  war  plan  for  one  thing,  and  that 
you  have  a  credible  military  capability, 
and  that  you  can  react  under  all  of  the 
various  conditions  that  you  are  faced 
with  in  retaliation,  and  not  only  that, 
but  also  that  you  can  convince  any  po- 
tential aggressors  that  you  have  all  this. 
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So  it  must  be  a  proven  capability.  You 
can  see  the  danger  when  you  are  specu- 
lating on  a  quality.  You  might  think 
you  have  it.  He  might  think  you  don't 
have  it." 

Now  we  are  talking  about  deterrence,  and 
In  deterrence  It  Is  not  so  much  what  we 
think  of  our  capability.  The  Important 
thing  Is  what  does  the  Soviet  Union  think  of 
our  capability,  and  that  Is  an  unknown. 

D.  WE  WOVLD  BE  PROHIBrTED  FROM  ACQUmiNG 
INFORMATION  CONCERNING  WEAPONS  EFFECTS 
UPON    WEAPONS    SYSTEMS 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  that  this  Nation 
has  had  military  superiority  has  pre- 
vented the  Soviet  Union  from  overrun- 
ning the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe, 
the  Middle  East,  and  Africa,  and  has  re- 
sulted in  a  world  free  from  nuclear  war- 
fare. Our  military  superiority  has  un- 
derwritten and  assured  our  own  national 
security.  I  think  the  reason  we  have  not 
had  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  re- 
markably simple:  we  have  had  over- 
whelming superiority.  And  if  any  idea 
of  attacking  this  Nation  has  been  con- 
sidered by  anyone,  the  idea  had  to  be 
rejected  because  of  its  ridiculousness. 
I  believe  that  this  is  a  sound  position 
which  we  should  continue  to  maintain, 
because  I  believe  that  our  way  of  life  is 
worth  it  and  that  our  economy  will  sus- 
tain it. 

Recently,  we  have  been  switching  the 
emphasis,  as  far  as  our  striking  power 
Is  concerned,  from  the  manned  bomber 
to  the  ballistic  missile.  This  means  that 
our  deterrent  posture  is  going  to  rely 
more  and  more  upon  our  missile  system. 

As  stated  by  General  Power.  "In  1959 
we  had  better  than  2,000  bombers  in  the 
Strategic  Air  Command,  and  10  years 
later,  in  1968,  we  will  have  some  700," 
according  to  present  programs.  In  the 
meantime,  we  will  have  added  greatly 
to  our  ballistic  missile  complex.  In 
other  words,  we  are  phasing  out  our 
manned  bomber  program  and  are  re- 
placing it  with  missile  delivery  systems. 
This  means,  then,  that  our  missile  sys- 
tem will  become,  more  and  more,  the 
security  lifeline  of  this  Nation  and  the 
free  world.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
nothing  must  be  allowed  to  eventuate 
which  would  neutralize  the  effective- 
ness of  our  missile  delivery  systems  or 
permit  the  enemy  to  better  penetrate  our 
own  defenses.  Such  an  event  would  shift 
military  superiority  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  with  it  would  go  the  deterrent  which 
has  heretofore  guaranteed  the  security 
of  America  and  the  free  world  against 
attack. 

It  is  my  fear  that  the  proposed  treaty, 
if  ratified — as  I  am  sure  it  will  be-— 
will  be  the  instrument  through  which 
and  by  virtue  of  which  such  an  event  will 
materialize.    Why  do  I  say  this? 

At  the  advent  of  the  voluntary  mora- 
torium in  1958,  this  country  had  un- 
questioned sup>eriority  in  nuclear  weap- 
ons technology.  Because  the  United 
States  faithfully  observed  the  morato- 
rium, we  conducted  no  atmospheric  tests 
between  October  30,  1958,  and  April  25, 
1962— a  period  of  3 '^2  years.  The  Soviet 
Union  broke  the  moratorium  by  re- 
suming nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere 
on  September  1,  1961,  having  announced 


its  intention  to  resume  such  tests  only 
2  days  before,  on  August  30. 

The  caliber  of  tests  conducted  by  the 
Russians  following  the  moratorium  was 
such  as  to  necessitate  elaborate  prepara- 
tions extending  over  a  long  period  of  time 
prior  to  the  resumption  of  the  tests. 
Well-informed  witnesses  have  testified 
that  at  least  iy2  years  were  required  to 
propare  for  the  high-altitude  tests  alone; 
and  there  are  highly  informed  persons 
who  estimate  that  the  Soviets  carried  on 
their  preparations,  for  the  entire  series 
of  tests,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
34-month  moratorium.  We,  therefore, 
were  not  only  unable  to  detect  the  activ- 
ity, on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  in  pre- 
paring for  a  resumption  of  the  tests ;  but 
by  our  having  observed  the  moratorium 
and,  thereby,  having  failed  to  make 
preparations  to  resume  nuclear  tests,  we 
were  unable  to  conduct  an  atmospheric 
explosion  of  a  nuclear  device  before  April 
25, 1962 — almost  8  months  after  the  Rus- 
sians had  resumed  atmospheric  testing. 
Our  preparation  for  a  resumption  of  at- 
mospheric tests  was  therefore  a  hasty 
one;  and  our  subsequent  tests  were  not 
as  comprehensive  or  successful  as  were 
those  of  the  Russians.  In  other  words, 
the  Soviet  Union,  by  deliberately  plan- 
ning to  resume  tests  and  by  conducting 
preparations  throughout  the  period  of 
moratorium,  as  some  think,  was  able  not 
only  to  get  the  jump  on  us,  by  a  period 
of  8  months,  in  the  resumption  of  at- 
mospheric tests,  but  also  was  able  to  con- 
duct a  much  more  elaborate,  compre- 
hensive, and  productive  series. 

General  LeMay,  in  referring  to  our 
possible  loss  of  ground  within  the  last  2 
years,  more  specifically  because  of  the 
preparations  conducted  by  the  Soviets 
during  the  voluntary  moratorium  and 
their  planned  and  surprise  abrogation  of 
that  moratorium,  said — as  shown  on 
pages  363  and  364  of  the  hearings: 

General  LeMat.  We  have  already  lost.  I 
think,  in  some  aspects,  the  lead  that  we  had 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  We  certainly  had  a 
tremendous  lead  then.  We  have  lost  that 
to  some  extent,  because  particularly  in  the 
last  couple  of  years  the  Russians  have  con- 
ducted a  very  vigorous  nuclear  program. 
0\irs  has  not  been  of  that  magnitude.  So 
we.  In  effect,  have  allowed  the  Russians  to 
catch  up  in  some  fields  and  perhaps  even 
surpass  us  in  some. 

What  we  want  to  do  Is  reverse  this  trend, 
at  least  to  hold  our  own,  and  forge  ahead  If 
at  all  possible. 

Senator  Jackson.  Is  It  not  true  that  they 
made  this  big  gain  because  they  were  able 
to  use  the  element  of  surprise  In  abrogating, 
without  warning,  the  moratorium? 

General  LeMay.  I  think  this  Is  a  fair  state- 
ment, yes,  sir;  that  during  the  moratorium 
we  were  not  preparing  an  enormous  test 
program.  The  Russians,  I  think,  were.  And 
when  they  suddenly  abrogated  the  mora- 
torium and  launched  the  test  program  they 
made  very  rapid  progress. 

On  October  30,  1961,  exactly  2  months 
after  the  Soviets  had  aimoimced  plans 
to  resume  nuclear  testing,  they  deto- 
nated a  50-megaton  to  60-megaton  de- 
vice. As  late  as  August  5,  1962,  the 
Soviet  Union  detonated  in  the  atmos- 
phere a  nuclear  device  in  the  order  of 
magnitude  of  30  megatons.  This  was  the 
first  of  some  40  tests  continuing  to  De- 
cember 25,  1962.    The  last  atmospheric 


detonation  by  the  United  States  was  on 
November  4,  1962.  Subsequent  under- 
ground tests  were,  however,  conducted 
by  the  United  States.  As  recently  as 
Jime  30  of  this  year,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  reported  evidence  of  events 
in  the  Soviet  Union  in  recent  weeks 
\phich  may  be  nuclear  tests  of  very  low 
jields.  Incidentally,  our  inability  to 
know  with  certainty  whether  these  de- 
tected events  arose  from  nuclear  explo- 
sions is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  un- 
certainties which  may  well  face  the  de- 
cisionmaking elements  of  our  Govern- 
ment under  the  proposed  treaty. 

On  July  2,  Mr.  Khrushchev,  In  a  speech 
in  East  Berlin,  agreed  to  negotiate  on  a 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  limited  to  the 
atmosphere,  outer  space,  and  under- 
water. The  commencement  of  negotia- 
tions on  such  a  treaty  began  on  July  15, 
1963. 

It  is  my  fear,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  during  its  elaborately 
planned,  comprehensive  postmoratorlum 
tests,  was  able  to  acquire  Information 
concerning  weapons  effects  which  we 
have  not  been  able  to  acquire  because 
of  our  failure  to  explode  a  nuclear  de- 
vice in  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the 
Soviet  nuclear  explosions. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Simpson  in  the  chair).  Does  the- Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  like  to  in- 
terrupt the  very  able  and  well -docu- 
mented discourse  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  I  regret  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  be  in  the  Chamber  during 
all  the  time  he  has  been  speaking;  but 
I  have  heard  as  much  of  his  speech  as  I 
possibly  could. 

Does  not  the  Senator  believe  that  our 
obsession  with  our  world  image  has 
something  to  do  with  the  fact  that  we 
have  fallen  behind  In  some  kinds  of 
tests?  As  soon  as  other  nations  protest, 
we  cut  back  the  size  of  our  tests,  or  aban- 
don them  altogether.  We  seem  to  be- 
lieve that  we  cannot  exist  unless  we 
strive  ceaselessly,  day  and  night,  to 
create  the  proper  kind  of  world  image. 

Of  course  we  want  people  to  like  us.  I 
wish  all  would  admire  us;  I  should  like 
to  see  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
emulate  us;  but  I  believe  there  is  danger 
in  carrying  this  policy  too  far. 

Their  world  image  has  never  disturbed 
the  Russians.  They  were  preparing  to 
test  for  the  high-yield  warhead.  As  it 
turned  out,  I  believe  our  scientists  esti- 
mated that  it  was  one  of  60  megatons; 
but  after  it  was  actually  tested,  it  was 
found  that  if  it  had  had  a  different  kind 
of  jacket  it  would  have  been  a  100-mega- 
ton  bomb. 

Even  the  United  Nations  overwhelm- 
ingly passed,  as  I  recall,  a  resolution—^ 
although  I  do  not  recall  the  exact  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  87  to  11. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes,  87  to  11— or  8 
to  1.  The  United  Nations  passed  that 
resolution;  but  it  had  no  more  effect  on 
Russia's  conducting  of  that  test  than  if 
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gome  person  confined  to  a  mental  Insti- 
tution had  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev. He  did  not  pay  the  slightest 
particle  of  attention  to  the  resolution: 
instead,  he  proceeded  with  the  tests. 

How  has  that  hurt  the  Russians?  In- 
stead, when  they  do  such  things,  they 
seem  only  to  increase  our  desire  to  ap- 
pease them,  to  accord  them  every  con- 
sideration in  connection  with  treaties, 
and  to  abandon  elementary  safeguards 
for  oiu:  Nations  security. 

I  have  been  disturbed  about  the  over- 
weening and  compelling  desire  to  yield 
almost  everything  to  the  world  image. 
We  hear  about  it  here  on  the  Senate 
floor.  In  the  course  of  the  speeches  dur- 
ing this  debate,  very  few  Senators  who 
have  spoken  in  favor  of  approval  of  the 
treaty,  have  failed  to  state  that  a  very 
poor  impression  of  the  United  States 
would  be  created  if  we  did  not  imme- 
diately advise  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty.  However.  I  believe 
that  sometimes  o\ir  willingness  to  lean 
over  backward  in  our  attempts  to  please 
everyone  is  mistaken  for  weakness. 

If  we  would  pursue  a  firmer  policy,  not 
only  with  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Communist  world  in  general,  but 
also  In  protecting  our  interests  through- 
out the  entire  world,  I  believe  we  would 
fare  better  than  we  do  by  sitting  down, 
and  holding  our  hands,  or  holding  our 
heads,  and  being  distressed  almost  to 
death  about  the  kind  of  world  image  we 
are  creating.  It  Is  a  form  of  narcissism ; 
we  are  so  worried  about  looking  "pretty" 
to  the  world  that  we  abandon  almost  ev- 
erything else,  and  give  ourselves  up  to 
Idolatry  of  the  world  image  and  to  at- 
tempts to  create  the  right  kind  of  world 
Image. 

Of  coiiTse.  the  world  image  has  its 
place,  and  we  must  respect  world  opin- 
ion. So  we  try  to  make  friends.  Heav- 
en knows  that  we  have  been  generous 
enough  in  our  eff^jis  to  make  friends 
throughout  the  world.  We  have  spent 
more  than  $100,000  million;  we  have 
given  it  away  here,  there,  and  every- 
where. On  the  other  hand,  the  Rus- 
sians, who  have  made  a  few  loans  and 
some  minor  grants,  apparently  have 
fared  about  as  well  as  we  have.  Cer- 
tainly they  have  fared  as  well  by  looking 
after  their  own  self-interest,  when  they 
thought  it  was  Involved,  as  we  have 
by  abandoning  our  own  self-interest,  at 
times,  when  we  thought  we  would  thus 
create  the  proper  world  image. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  thank  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  his  very  pertinent 
statement  concerning  the  anticipated  ef- 
fects which  our  rejection  of  the  treaty 
would  have  upon  world  opinion,  and  also 
concerning  the  fact  that  this  is  a  factor 
which  evidently  has  carried  great  weight 
with  many  Senators  in  reaching  their  de- 
cision to  support  the  treaty. 

The  same  factor  of  world  opinion  was 
reflected.  I  am  sure,  in  the  course  of 
reaching  decisions  upon  the  treaty  by 
members  of  the  military. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Our  fear  of  world 
opinion  has  become  almost  a  national 
disease. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes.  I 
shall  refer  to  world  opinion  a  little  later 
in  my  statement.    But  I  think  it  would 


b^  apropos  of  what  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  said  to  refer,  at  this 
time,  to  a  statement  by  General  LeMay 
which  appears  on  page  371  of  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tipns  on  the  test  ban  treaty.  General 
L^ay  said: 

.General  LxMat.  I  think  tlie  fact   that  It 
had  been  signed  had  an  effect  on  me.  yea. 
other  words,  both  administrations  In  the 
irs  since  the  war  have  been  trying  to  make 
le  gains  In  the  general  disarmament  field. 
lis  may  be  a  gain. 

jConsideration  of  world  opinion  must 
hive  had  an  effect  upon  General  LeMay. 
oi  at  least  the  fear  of  an  adverse  effect 
\rtiich  rejection  of  the  treaty  would  have 
upon  other  nations  of  our  world  and  our 
relationship  with  those  nations  must 
hlive  been  a  factor.  It  could  not  help 
btit  be  a  factor  in  General  LeMay 's 
tiinking.  in  the  thinking  of  others  or, 
for  that  matter,  in  my  own  thinking. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  should 
Uke  to  continue  briefly,  and  then  I  shall 
b€  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

On  page  372  of  the  hearings,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  GouDWATni] 
a(ked  the  following  question: 

I  Senator  Ooldwatie.  My  question  waa  at 
tl^la  point  that  11  It  had  not  been  signed, 
\t  It  had  not  been  Initialed.  If  we  were  merely 
sitting  here  dlacuaslng  the  dealrablUty  or 
lick  of  desirability  of  a  Umlted  treaty  like 
tils,  would  you  oppose  it  or  8upp>ort  It? 

General  LkMat.  I  had  not  given  any 
thought  to  that  patricular  one.  This  Is  an 
l»iportant  question.  I  would  think  that  I 
i^ould  have  been  against  It. 

On  page  373,  the  Senator  from  South 
Garolina  and  General  LeMay  engaged 
li  the  following  colloquy: 

POSITION   IT  nUCATT    WIRE   NOT   TTT  SIGNED 

Senator  Thubmond.  Senator  Goldwatdi 
asked  a  question  similar  to  one  I  propounded 
la  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee.  That  Is 
tnls:  If  the  proposed  treaty  had  not  already 
bEen  signed,  but  was  being  considered  In  a 
proposal  stage,  would  you  recommend  that 
the  United  States  sign  the  treaty? 

General  LkMat.  I  haven't  given  any 
thought  to  the  subject.  Senator.  I  said  I 
would — I  thought  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of 
1^.  But  I  wouldn't  even  want  to  give  an 
tinquallfled  "No"  until  I  spent  some  time  on 
1^.  Certainly  this  was  a  factor  that  influ- 
ebced  me  In  recommending  that  we  ratify  it. 
How  much  weight  I  would  give  to  It — I  woxUd 

Jan  t  to  spend  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
1  this,  and  I  have  not  done  so. 

Senator  Thxttimonb.  I  believe  your  answer 
Ih  the  subcommittee,  and  I  quote,  was  this: 
•♦I  think  that  if  we  were  in  a  proposal  stage 
ttiat  I  would  not  recommend — that  I  would 
necommend  against  It." 

That  is  correct.  Is  it  not?" 

General  LeBIat.  I  think  I  would.  That  la 
<^rrect. 

On  page  399,  General  LeMay  said: 
Well,  I  gave  some  weight  to  this  psycho- 
logical atmosphere  that  you  were  talking 
about.  Senator,  myself,  in  arriving  at  my 
qonclualoaxs.  At  this  morning's  seeaion  the 
Other  Chiefs  said  no,  they  didn't  think  it  was 
Ttery  important.  I  do  attach  some  Impor- 
ttincc  to  it  because  for  a  number  of  years  we 
Have  been  trying  to  reduce  tensions,  reduce 
Armaments  in  this  country,  both  admlnlstra- 
taions  have  been  trying  to  do  that. 

This  la  a  st^  in  that  direction.  I  believe, 
1  nd  If  we  did  not  ratify  It  I  don't  know  what 


oxir  poUtical  loss  would  be,  but  I  think  there  > 
would  be  i>olitloai  loss. 

So  I  gave  it  some  weight  In  arriving  at  my 
answer. 

On  page  399  General  Wheeler  said: 
I  would  agree  that  world  opinion  has  built 
up  to  the  point  where  there  would  be  very 
sizable  political  implications  If  the  United 
States  were  to  dash  these  hopes.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  exactly  what  the  effect  of 
thoee  political  Implications  or  the  political 
effect  would  be.  but  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  good. 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  who  sup- 
ported the  treaty,  made  a  statement  re- 
garding world  opinion  which  should 
guide  us  in  our  deliberations  upon  this 
treaty.  I  quote  from  page  55  of  the 
hearings,  where  the  following  question 
by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son], will  be  foimd: 

There  could  be,  I  am  sure,  no  question  as 
to  the  legal  right  to  withdraw  from  a  treaty, 
but  I  wonder  if  there  is  not  another  sidft-  to 
this.  Once  our  signature  is  on  this  treaty, 
would  it  not  be  most  difficult  to  withdraw 
from  the  treaty  from  the  point  of  view  of 
world  opinion,  even  though  there  Is  positive 
evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  violated 
it? 

What  will  our  position  be  with  other  na- 
tions in  that  event? 

Secretary  Rusk.  So  I  think  there  would  be 
very  great  regret  if  this  treaty  were  to 
collapse. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  where  we  are 
dealing  with  a  security  matter  that  goes 
to  the  Ufe  of  our  own  country  I  do  not  be- 
Ueve  that  world  opinion  can  play  a  decisive 
role.  We  must  do  what  has  to  be  done,  and 
I  believe  that  the  rest  of  the  world  will 
understand. 

I  think  that  there  would  be  general  under- 
standing, even  If  with  great  regret,  there 
would  be  general  tmderstanding  if  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  treaty  was  not 
working  and  that  our  security  required  us 
to  resume  testing. 

Of  course.  Secretary  Rusk  was  talk- 
ing about  the  possibility  of  our  having 
to  withdraw  at  some  future  time.  It  is 
easy  to  say  now  that  in  such  a  situation 
we  could  disregard  world  opinion.  But 
we  have  not  reached  that  bridge  yet. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  has  cer- 
tainly shown  that  he  has  done  his  home- 
work. He  has  available  a  quotation  of 
evidence  for  any  question  which  might 
arise. 

At  that  period,  when  we  first  started 
the  hearings,  nearly  all  of  our  attention 
was  centered  on  the  effects  the  treaty 
would  have  on  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Soviet  Russia.  We  did  not 
go  very  far  beyond  that  point.  Some 
questions  were  asked  as  to  Chinese  test- 
ing and  French  testing.  But  we  did  not 
realize  that  we  would  wind  up  with  more 
than  100  countries  signatory  to  the 
treaty.  That  was  one  of  the  things  that 
finally  persuaded  me  that  the  treaty  was 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  our  Nation. 

Amendments  will  be  proposed  to  the 
treaty  by  countries  which  have  nothing 
to  lose.  If  they  receive  one- third  of  the 
votes,  a  conference  will  be  called,  and  if 
there  were  a  large  majority  of  votes  in 
favor  of  an  amendment,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  say  that  we  would  not 
support     the     particular     amendment 
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That  Is  as  grave  a  danger  to  me  as  the 
implications  of  the  treaty  Itself.  Men  of 
great  aWllty,  courage,  and  intelligence 
have  risen  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  and 
said — 

We  would  shock  the  world  if  we  did  not 
sign  the  treaty.  I  myself  have  grave  doubts 
and  besetting  fears  about  it.  I  fear  it  will 
endanger  our  country.  But  I  shall  support 
It  because  I  do  not  wish  to  offend  world 
opinion. 

I  must  say  that  that  argument  almost 
persuaded  me  at  the  outset.  I  finally  de- 
cided that  nothing  in  human  history 
would  lead  me  to  believe  that  any  other 
country  would  sacrifice  any  of  its  vital 
Interests  on  our  behalf.  So  while  I  crave 
the  good  opinion  of  every  people  on 
earth,  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of 
gaining  world  opinion  at  the  expense  of 
the  vital  interests  of  the  United  States. 
I  must  be  counted  out.  I  cannot  go  that 
far. 

Much  as  I  wish  to  be  liked,  and  much 
as  I  wish  to  have  my  Nation  admired, 
when  it  comes  to  a  clash  between  world 
opinion  and  our  vital  interests,  the  world 
opinion  will  have  to  "go  hang."  I  shall 
have  to  be  counted  out,  for  that  will  not 
enter  into  my  calculations. 

I  do  not  believe  any  other  country  on 
earth  has  ever  made  the  sacrifices  which 
the  United  States  has  made  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  to  build  up  a  favor- 
able world  image.  We  have  built  up  an 
image  of  people  who  will  continue  to  tax 
themselves  to  take  care  of  projects  all 
over  the  earth.  If  the  American  people 
ever  reach  the  point  where  they  cannot 
maintain  the  tremendous  foreign  assist- 
ance program  the  image  will  be  de- 
stroyed, and  we  shall  have  a  bad  world 
image,  because  next  to  a  woman  scorned 
"hell  hath  no  fury"  like  that  which  re- 
sults from  taking  away  from  a  country 
some  benefit  which  has  been  extended 
to  it  for  a  long  period  of  years. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Creorgia.  It  seems  to  me  the  sound  po- 
sition which  has  been  expressed  by  the 
proponents  of  the  treaty;  namely,  that 
if  that  moment  ever  comes  when  we  must 
withdraw  we  should  disregard  world 
opinion  in  the  interests  of  our  own  na- 
tional security — should  be  applied  hej-e 
and  now.  I  should  like  to  apply  that 
argument  at  this  point. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  referred  to 
world  opinion.  The  Senator  referred  to 
the  number  of  nations  that  have  signed 
the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  As  of  today, 
97  nations  have  signed  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty.  Since  we  are  talking  about 
world  opinion.  I  should  like  to  closely 
and  meticulously  scrutinize  exactly  what 
nations  will  constitute  that  world  opin- 
ion insofar  as  signatures  are  concerned. 
I  shall  read  the  list  of  the  nations: 

The  United  States,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Afghanistan,  Algeria,  Argentina,  Aus- 
tralia. Austria,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil. 
Bulgaria.  Burma,  Cameroon,  Canada, 
Ceylon,  Chad. 

There  are  countries  on  this  list  I  have 
never  before  heard  of.  There  are  coun- 
tries listed  which,  I  daresay,  few  Sena- 
tors ever  realized  were  in  existence.  Yet 
they  ar^  countries  which  are  supposed  to 
alter  the  course  of  world  history. 


Colombia,  Chile,  China — Taiwan — 
Congo,  L6opoldville,  Costa  Rica,  Cypnis, 
Czechoslovakia.  Dahomey.  Denmark, 
Dominican  Republic,  El  Salvador.  Ethio- 
pia, Finland,  Gabon. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  mispro- 
nounce some  of  these  names,  because 
this  is  my  first  occasion  ever  to  read 
them. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  permit  me  so  to  state,  when 
I  announced  on  the  Senate  fioor  my 
views  with  respect  to  this  question,  and 
incidentally  stated  that  Gabon  was  the 
91st  state  to  sign  the  treaty,  an  eminent, 
able,  well-educated,  and  intelligent  Sen- 
ator asked  me  how  to  spell  "Gabon." 

Of  course,  Gabon  will  have  the  same 
right  to  propose  an  amendment  to  this 
treaty  that  the  representative  of  the 
U.S.  Government  will  have. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Cer- 
tainly. 

German  Democratic  Republic — East 
Germany — Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many— West  Germany — Ghana.  Greece. 
Honduras. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  are  told 
in  the  committee  report  that  the  treaty 
will  not  forbid  us  from  using  atomic 
weapons  to  fulfill  our  treaty  commit- 
ments in  the  event  we  must  defend  some 
nation. 

Is  it  not  true  that  any  one  of  these 
Uttle  countries,  some  of  which  have 
hardly  been  heard  of.  would  have  the 
right  to  haul  the'  United  States  before 
the  World  Court  and  have  the  World 
Court  tell  the  United  States  that  it  is 
forbidden  by  the  very  clear  language  of 
the  treaty  to  use  its  missiles  or  atomic 
weapons  in  the  fulfillment  of  treaty  com- 
mitments to  defend  some  other  country? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  so  in- 
terpret the  treaty. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  treaty 
reads  that  among  its  purposes  is  a  pur- 
pose to  prohibit  pollution  in  the  atmos- 
phere. That  would  give  every  country 
an  interest.  No  matter  where  an  atomic 
explosion  occurred,  whether  over  our 
Nation's  own  territory,  over  the  high 
seas,  or  in  space,  every  covmtry  would 
have  an  interest  and  could  haul  the 
United  States  before  the  World  Court. 
We  are  a  member  of  the  Court.  We  do 
have  the  Cormally  reservation. 

A  majority  of  Senators  who  exi)ect  to 
vote  for  the  treaty  have  been  trying  to 
get  rid  of  the  Cormally  reservation. 

In  such  an  event  we  would  have  to 
stultify  ourselves  and  say  that  the  treaty 
was  not  an  international  question,  which 
would  provide  for  jurisdiction  of  the 
World  Court. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  any  one  of  the 
countries  which  accept  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  World  Court  would  have  the  right 
to  haul  the  United  States  before  the 
World  Court,  which  could  tell  the  United 
States  that  the  treaty  means  exactly 
what  it  says. 

As  the  Senator  well  knows.  General 
Eisenhower,  a  former  President  of  the 
United  States,  said  we  would  not  wish  to 


be  held  to  a  commitment  that  we  could 
not  use  these  weapons  for  our  own  de- 
fense purposes  or  to  fulfill  treaty  com- 
mitments. The  administration  tells  us 
the  treaty  does  not  mean  ttiat  at  all.  and 
that  they  have  no  such  thing  in  mind. 
There  has  been  a  legal  opinion  written  by 
some  legal  ofiBcer  who  was  willmg  to  put 
his  name  on  it,  which  says  the  treaty  does 
not  mean  that.  But  the  Senator  knows 
that  the  rule  of  statutory  interpretation 
is  that  when  the  language  is  clear  one 
does  not  look  to  legislative  intent.  Many 
people,  who  did  not  realize  that  if  the 
language  is  clear  the  legislative  intent  is 
meaningless,  have  been  put  in  jail. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator.    I  agree  with  him. 

I  continue  to  call  the  roll  of  the  sig- 
natories: Hungary,  Iceland,  India,  In- 
donesia, Iran,  Iraq,  Ireland,  Israel,  Italy. 
Ivory  Coast,  Jamaica,  Japan,  Jordan, 
Korea,  Kuwait. 

Laos,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Libya.  Luxem- 
bourg, Malaya,  Mali,  Mauritania,  Mexico. 
Mongolia,  Morocco,  Nepal.  Netherlands, 
New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Nigeria. 
Norway. 

Pakistan,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the  Philip- 
pines, Poland,  RomarUa,  Rwanda,  San 
Marino,  Sierra  Leone.  Somali.  Spain. 
Sudan,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Sjolan 
Arab  Republic. 

Tanganyika,  Thailand,  Togo,  Trinidad, 
and  Tobago — there  are  two  names,  but 
only  one  coimtry — Tunisia.  Turitey. 
Uganda,  United  Arab  Republic— Egypxt — 
Upj>er  Volta.  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  West- 
em  Samoa,  Yemen  Arab  Republic — 
Yemen — and  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  President,  as  has  been  stated,  one 
of  the  au-guments  persistently  suggested 
in  favor  of  the  Senate's  consenting  to  the 
ratification  of  this  treaty  revolves  around 
the  consequences  to  U.S.  prestige  and  its 
image  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world, 
and  the  adverse  reaction  which  could  be 
expected  from  world  opinion  if  our  con- 
sent should  be  withheld. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  true 
that  a  great  many  of  those  nations — ^par- 
ticularly the  smaller  and  less  well-known 
nations — signed  the  treaty  because  the 
United  States  sent  its  Ambassador  to  the 
country  and  asked  that  it  be  signed? 

In  nearly  all  those  countries — all  ex- 
cept the  ones  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
with  possibly  one  or  two  excep)tions — 
there  are  U.S.  aid  programs  in  operation. 
My  guess  would  be  that  the  Ambassador 
merely  walked  in  and  asked  them  to  sign. 
The  people  of  those  nations  have  no 
weapons;  nevertheless,  they  would  not  be 
barred  from  testing  atomic  explosions 
underground. 

I  sup^?ose  the  American  Ambtissador 
merely  walked  in  and  asked  them  to  sign 
the  treaty.    They  would  sign,  of  course. 

I  have  been  informed  that  i>erhaps  not 
more  than  seven  countries  have  an 
atomic  capacity,  the  abiUty  to  build  an 
atomic  weapon. 

The  American  Ambassador  would  walk 
in.  The  nation  would  not  have  an 
ability  to  build  a  weapon,  anyway. 
There  would  be  a  U.S.  aid  program  in 
tiiat  nation.  The  Ambassador  would 
say.  "I  would  like  to  have  you  join  in  this 
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treaty."    And  they  would  say,  "We  think 
that  would  be  fine. " 

While  I  respect  our  President  and  feel 
very  kindly  toward  him.  and  propose  to 
help  >^<m  in  some  of  his  legislative  pro- 
posals, certainly  with  regard  to  this  type 
of  thing  if  the  administration  or  the 
Government  is  worried  about  the  em- 
barrassment that  may  be  caused,  before 
we  go  that  far  out  on  a  limb,  it  should 
withhold  action  until  it  ascertains 
whether  the  Senate  is  going  to  ratify  the 
treaty. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  treaty  is  also  im- 
portant to  certain  ambassadors  of  most 
of  those  countries.  It  is  a  stimulation  to 
their  ego  to  sign  the  treaty.  It  puts 
them  on  a  level  with  the  "big  boys." 
They  can  say,  "Here  we  are  all  together. 
We  are  Just  as  big  as  the  U.S.S-R.  and 
the  United  States  and  Oreat  Britain  or 
any  other  great  nation,  and  we  have  the 
same  right  to  offer  amendments  as  any- 
one else;  and  while  we  have  no  nuclear 
weapons,  if  we  can  do  anything  to  ham- 
string those  who  do  have  them  ajQd  limit 
their  use,  it  is  in  our  interest,  because 
100  years  from  now  we  hope  to  be  a 
mighty  country.  We  may  be  able  to 
dominate  the  earth,  if  we  can  stop  those 
who  have  such  weapons." 

I  think  we  can  judge  states  pretty  well 
by  reactions  within  the  human  family. 
Anyone  who  remembers  when  he  was  a 
little  boy  knows  how  little  boys  like  to 
play  with  big  boys.  What  a  hard  time 
the  big  boys  have  keeping  the  little 
boys  from  playing  with  them.  This 
treaty  gives  the  emerging  nations  great 
prestige.  A  foreign  minister  can  say, 
"I  was  in  the  United  States  and  sat  down 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
and,  In  behalf  of  oiu-  country" — i)erhaps 
with  a  few  hxmdred  thoustuid  popula- 
tion— "I  took  the  same  position  on  the 
ban  on  nuclear  weapons  as  did  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Russia.  We  are  all 
equals  in  the  community  of  nations  spon- 
soring the  treaty." 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  think  this  was 
a  move  on  the  part  of  the  administration, 
from  the  psychological  standpoint,  so  it 
could  be  placed  in  the  position  of  saying, 
"Look  at  all  the  nations  which  signed 
the  treaty.  If  this  country  fails  to  ratify 
the  treaty,  that  will  give  us  a  bad  image 
aroimd  the  world?"  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator think  a  psychological  play  was  made 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  do  not 
presume  to  read  the  minds  of  other  peo- 
ple or  to  look  mto  their  hearts  or  to 
know  whether  or  not  this  may  have  been 
the  purpose  and  plan  of  the  administra- 
tion. I  merely  say  that  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  situation,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  should  be  overly  per- 
suaded by  it. 

I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
In  sajring  it  is  important  that  we  enjoy 
favorable  world  opinion,  and  it  Is  im- 
portant that  we  project  a  favorable  image 
before  the  world  for  ourselves;  but  I  feel 
in  a  situation  such  as  confronts  Senators, 


th0y  are  voting  on  a  question  that  is 
vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  Senators  should  sub- 
ordinate the  factor  of  world  opinion,  or 
our  world  image,  to  a  secondary  role  in 
reaching  a  decision  as  to  how  to  vote. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator feel  that  we  would  enhance  our 
imiage  if  some  of  the  very  nations  that 
se«m  offended  by  our  action  would  not 
akk  for  foreign  aid?  I  believe  the  rec- 
ord shows  that  we  have  provided  foreign 
aid  to  104  nations  of  the  world,  and  this 
y^  there  is  a  request  to  provide  foreign 
aid  to  100  foreign  nations.  The  record 
shows  that  since  World  War  n  this  coun- 
try has  provided  $121  billion,  including 
interest,  in  foreign  aid.  Would  it  not 
setm  more  in  order  if  there  were  not  re- 
quests from  these  countries  for  large 
amounts  of  aid?  Would  it  not  be  more 
in  i  keeping  if  they  would  first  provide  for 
thieir  own  means,  and  not  call  upon  this 
country  for  aid  and  then  turn  around 
and  criticize  this  country  for  anything 
that  happens  here? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
cc«nments.  I  appreciate  them.  To 
softie  extent,  I  share  those  sentiments, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  they  are  perti- 
n$it  at  this  time,  so  I  do  not  wish  to 
proceed  to  discuss  the  matter  of  foreign 
aid.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  sub- 
ject of  foreign  aid  Is  entirely  dissociated 
f  rpm  the  subject  which  is  now  under  dis- 
cussion. I  cannot  see  the  close  rele- 
vmcy  of  it  however. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Except  in  this  re- 
spiect:  Nations  over  the  world  want  for- 
eign aid.  The  same  nations  have  been 
aaked  to  sign  the  treaty;  and  many  of 
those  nations  are  the  very  ones  which 
h»ve  criticized  the  policy  of  this  country. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  about  It;  and 
I  deplore  the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  accept  the  argu- 
ment concerning  world  opinion  and  if 
wt  agree  that  world  reaction  would  be 
intolerable,  the  implications  for  future 
u]s.  implementation  of  the  withdrawal 
provisions  of  the  treaty  are  ominous,  as 
I  have  indicated. 

JBut  if  we  cannot  refuse  our  consent 
n^w,  before  we  are  committed,  how  much 
more  difficult  will  It  be  for  us  to  with- 
draw, even  with  cause,  after  a  few 
months  or  years  have  passed? 

I  am  convinced  that  we  cannot  have 
the  best  of  both  worlds.  We  cannot 
biw  to  world  opinion  now,  and  empha- 
sis Its  significance,  and  still  argue  that 
our  withdrawal  from  the  treaty  would 
bt  precise  and  simple  and  dictated  solely 
b;r  this  Government's  own  Judgment  of 
Its  security  requirements. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

I  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
title  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

I  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  It  not  true 
that  If  this  Nation  is  compelled  to  fight  a 
War  with  the  Soviet  Union  over  the 
duban  question,  for  example.  It  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  we  shall  not  have  a 
sUigle  ally  that  will  make  a  major  con- 
tribution, one  way  or  the  other,  to  the 
outcome  of  the  conflict?  The  Senator 
well  realizes,  I  am  sure,  that  if  there  la 


to  be  a  nuclear  war,  most  countries  that 
do  not  have  nuclear  weapons  will  count 
themselves  out  in  the  beginning. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  think 
they  would  like  to  count  themselves  out 
if  they  could  by  so  doing  extricate  them- 
selves from  the  situation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Can  the 
Senator  suggest  what  possible  difference 
It  would  make  in  a  struggle  of  this  nature 
whether  the  smaller  nations  joined  or 
stayed  out?  Would  not  the  outcome  be 
determined  one  way  or  the  other  by  the 
devastating  power  of  the  two  great 
nuclear  powers? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  about  It. 
The  United  States  possesses  90  percent 
of  the  striking  power  of  the  free  world. 
That  90  percent  of  the  striking  power  of 
the  free  world  is  built  around  the  Po- 
laris submarine  and  the  Strategic  Air 
Command.  I  think  this  fact  supports 
what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
just  said. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  point 
that  strikes  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
Is  that  If  we  should  let  the  strength  and 
defenses  of  this  country  decline,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Soviet  Union's,  to  the 
point  where  we  would  not  be  able  to  save 
ourselves,  we  would  be  so  foolish  that  we 
should  not  expect  anybody  to  save  us, 
because  we  have  that  power  today,  and 
we  ought  to  see  to  It  that  It  Is  main- 
tained. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  €igree. 
Mr.  President,  we  cannot  argue  that 
this  Government  will  be  the  unchal- 
lenged master  of  Its  fate  in  connection 
with  the  withdrawal  provisions  of  this 
treaty,  and  the  servant  of  world  opinion 
in  connection  with  the  treaty's  ratifi- 
cation. 

Our  national  security  policies  either 
are  dictated  by  world  opinion  or  they 
are  not.  If  they  are  not,  we  can  dismiss 
world  opinion  as  a  factor  which  looms 
large  In  our  consideration  of  the  treaty 
and  confine  ourselves  to  Its  security  im- 
plications. If  they  are,  we  should  rec- 
ognize, then,  that  withdrawal  will  be 
complicated  and  difficult,  and  not  the 
simple,  straightforward  announcement 
of  decision  and  Intent  that  the  treaty 
and  Its  advocates  suggest. 

I  now  retxirn  to  my  fifth  point,  the 
argument  that  we  woiild  be  prohibited 
from  acquiring  Information  of  weapons 
effects  of  tests. 

General  Power  articulately  voiced  my 
fears  before  the  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee, when  he  said :  I 
Now  there  are  great  voids  In  our  knowledge 
on  such  things  as  (deleted)  shock  wave  prop- 
agation, blackout,  oonununlcatlons,  and 
conunand  and  control  that.  In  my  opinion, 
can  be  obtained  only  through  atmospheric 
testing. 

If  this  Information  which  we  don't  have 
should  turn  out  to  be  valid  information 
(deleted)  I  would  say  It  is  vital. 

So,  Mr.  President,  Is  there  a  possibility 
of  unknown  vulnerabilities  in  our  Inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  launch  sites? 
Are  our  missiles  tnily  siirvivable  in  a  nu- 
clear environment?  Are  our  missile  sites 
vulnerable  to  overpressure,  shock,  and 
thermal  effects  which  fiow  from  the  ex- 
plosions of  high-yield  weapons? 
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I  adc  these  further  questions,  Mr. 
President:  Is  it  possible  that  the  Soviets, 
in  exploding  multlmegaton  weapons,  may 
be  able  to  render  our  missiles  useless 
through  weapons  effects  upon  the 
highly  sophisticated  electronic  systems? 
Will  our  nuclear  warheads  and  reentry 
>rehlcles  have  the  ability  to  penetrate  and 
survive  In  a  nuclear  environment  created 
by  Soviet  defenses?  Will  our  radars  be 
ineffective  in  the  presence  of  'blackout" 
from  multlmegaton  bursts,  thus  making 
it  impossible  to  locate  the  incoming  war- 
heads and  perhaps  more  imF>ortantly  to 
discern  between  the  incoming  warhead 
and  the  decoys? 

While  I  do  not  doubt  that  our  deter- 
rent missile  systems  will  be  able  to  per- 
form their  mission  today  and  tomorrow, 
because  of  their  complexity  there  are  un- 
resolved uncertainties  that  we  need  to 
determine  and  to  rectify  so  as  to  assure 
ourselves  that  our  deterrent  capability 
will  be  maintained  in  future  years. 
These  uncertainties  can  be  more  fully  re- 
solved only  through  a  series  of  atmos- 
pheric nuclear  tests.  Could  it  be  possible 
that  the  Russians,  through  their  post- 
moratorium  atmospheric  tests,  have  ac- 
quired valid  information  which  will  guide 
them  in  determining  and  resolving  such 
uncertainties  as  far  as  their  own  systems 
are  concerned? 

This  Is  the  question  the  answer  to 
which  we  may  learn  when  It  is  too  late. 

General  Power  referred  to  some  voids 
In  our  knowledge: 

This  missile  has  never  been  operationally 
tested  aU  the  way  through  from  stockpile  to 
detonation,  and  we  have  never  tested  such 
things  as  the  vulnerability  [deleted]  due  to 
shock  wave  propagation,  due  to  blackout, 
there  are  many  voids  In  our  knowledge  as 
to  the  operational  capabilities  and  vulner- 
abilities of  this  weapon  system. 

In  particular  the  RV,  [  deleted )  thermal  ef- 
fects, blast  effects — cannot  really  be  tested 
from  my  point  of  view  as  an  operator  until 
you  test  It  In  the  nuclear  environment,  and 
as  I  am  responsible  for  writing  the  war  plans 
of  the  free  world.  I  have  to  deal  with  facts. 

I  have  to  deal  with  proven  data,  and  If 
too  much  of  the  data  Is  extrapolated  or 
theoretical,  I  do  not  have  a  high  confidence 
factor  that  I  have  a  sound  plan.  We  are 
dealing  with  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  and  If  facts  can  be  obtained,  I  want 
to  have  them. 

Now,  In  writing  a  war  plan,  I  have  to  as- 
sign a  survivability  factor  to  every  one  of 
these  sUos.  I  have  to  assume  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  missiles  with  a  certain  accuracy 
and  a  certain  yield  and  that  they  land  In  a 
certain  place.  Then  I  have  to  extrapolate 
whether  that  particular  sUo  is  going  to  sur- 
vive and  give  It  a  value.  I  have  to  do  that 
for  each  weapon  system. 

Dr.  Edward  Teller  referred  to  the  pos- 
sible vulnerability  of  our  weapons  sites: 

'  It  Is  a  fact  fraught  with  danger  that  the 
ability  of  these  sites  to  withstand  the  over- 
pressxires  for  which  they  have  been  designed 
has  never  been  tested.  •  •  •  It  is  prob- 
able that  under  the  test  ban  as  proposed 
and  Interpreted  at  the  present  time  these 
badly  needed  testa  wUl  not  be  carried  out. 

Dr.  Poster  spoke  of  the  problem  In  this 
way: 

Regarding  defense,  one  of  the  critical 
questions  conceme  the  effect  of  blackont 
from  defending  missiles  on  the  defenae  sys- 
tem Itself. 


Dr.  Foster  then  went  on  to  explore 
the  problems  which  might  confront  our 
effort  to  penetrate  Soviet  defenses: 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  coin,  suppose 
that  the  U.S.SJI.  were  to  develop  a  defense 
such  that  our  ability  to  penetrate  might 
depend  on  a  satiiratlon  attack.  For  this 
application,  specially  designed  hardened  war- 
heads might  be  required.  Considerable 
progress  on  such  warheads  can  be  made  with 
underground  tests,  but  under  the  treaty 
again  the  crucial  atmospheric  experiments 
to  determine  If  the  warhead  actually  has 
the  necessary  hardness  against  combined 
radiation  and  shock  effects  would  be  pro- 
hibited. We  might  thereby  be  denied  as- 
surance  of  such   a   penetration   capability. 

The  disadvantages  resulting  from  the 
treaty  In  restricting  our  knowledge  of  site 
vulnerability,  penetration  and  defense,  I 
believe,  are  very  serious.  Our  current  Judg- 
ments are  based  on  relatively  few  atmospher- 
ic tests.  Wide  margins  of  error  are  possible 
in  weapon  effects  which  we  do  not  fully  un- 
derstand. Other  effects,  heretofore  ne- 
glected as  unimportant,  could  become  dom- 
inant. Ignorance,  Ineradicable  under  the 
treaty,  can  thereby  Increase  the  uncertainty 
In  technical -military  Judgments. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  shield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
not  only  do  we  not  know  the  information 
we  should  have  If  we  are  to  be  secure 
in  our  defense,  and  whether  the  hard- 
ened sites  will  withstand  the  shock  and 
radiation  of  an  enemy  attack  with 
atomic  weapons;  but,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  pointed 
out  m  his  speech,  we  do  not  know 
whether  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  missiles  we  have  in  our  inventory 
will  actually  work,  because  they  have 
never  been  tested  imder  the  conditions 
luider  which  they  would  be  fired  at  a 
target. 

I  can  Illustrate  that  by  the  fact  that 
in  World  War  n  the  Japanese  sank  al- 
most our  entire  Pacific  Fleet,  at  least 
everything  they  could  catch  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  with  torpedoes  that  we  did  not 
even  know  existed-  They  had  tested 
their  torpedoes  against  old  ships,  to 
make  sure  they  would  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  during  the  first  18 
months  of  World  War  II,  time  after  time 
our  submarine  commanders  would  fire 
torpedoes  at  a  Japanese  ship,  only  to 
hLve  the  torpedoes  bounce  off  the  ship, 
or  go  under  the  ship  in  the  case  of  mag- 
netic torpedoes.  The  torpedoes  would 
not  explode,  because  we  had  never  tested 
them  under  the  actual  circumstances  in 
which  they  would  be  used.  We  had  never 
determined  whether  they  would  work 
when  they  were  fired.  We  had  con- 
tented ourselves  with  putting  them 
through  a  test  course.  We  thought  that 
if  all  the  components  checked  out,  they 
would  work.  That  is  what  we  assumed. 
Of  course  it  was  a  false  assumption,  and 
it  almost  lost  us  the  war. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  able  Senator  for  his  observation  con- 
cerning the  failure  to  test  torpedoes  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  World  War  n.  The 
Senator's  comment  is  Interesting  and  ap- 
propriate. 


At  page  182  of  the  hearings  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon!  asked  a 
question  with  reference  to  weapons 
effects: 

Senator  Cannon.  Now,  do  you  feel  that  we 
have  sufficient  evidence  and  Information 
avaUable  to  vis  In  the  areas  of  guidance,  from 
the  standpoint  of  weapons  effects? 

Secretary  McNamaka.  I  believe  we  have 
sufficient  information  available  to  us  In  rela- 
tion to  the  effect  on  guidance  of  nuclear 
explosions  properly  to  protect  our  force  and 
Insure  that  will  be  effective  against  the 
enemy.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  we  don't 
know  aU  there  Is  to  know  about  the  effects  of 
nuclear  detonations  on  gvildance.  Much  of 
what  we  don't  know  can  be  learned  from 
underground  tests. 

There  is  considerable  difference  of 
opinion,  of  course,  as  to  how  much  can 
be  learned  from  underground  tests,  but 
there  is  unanimity  of  opinion  that  every- 
thing we  need  to  know  concerning  weap- 
ons effects  carmot  be  learned  from  un- 
derground tests. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Secre- 
tary's statement  relies  heavily  upon  the 
idea  that  we  could  test  a  warhead  under- 
ground and  find  that  it  would  explode; 
then  test  some  other  component  and  find 
that  it  would  operate  satisfactorily; 
which  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  the  components  were  satisfactory 
when  tested  separately,  and  then  were 
all  assembled,  desired  results  could  be 
obtained. 

What  is  wrong  with  that  theory  Is 
that  so  often  in  actual  operation  the 
weapon  will  fail.  That  was  what  we 
letimed  about  our  torpedoes  in  World 
War  n.  Theoretically  they  worked;  in 
practice,  they  were  not  worth  the 
powder  it  took  to  blow  them  up. 

When  a  weapon  is  as  complicated  as 
a  missile,  which  Is  infinitely  more  diffi- 
cult to  explode  than  it  Is  to  fire  a  tor- 
pedo, the  only  way  to  learn  whether  it 
will  work  is  actually  to  try  it  under  the 
kind  of  conditions  In  which  it  Is  designed 
to  function. 

Another  example  Is  the  orbiting  of 
men  in  space.  Every  time  a  man  was 
put  in  space — it  has  been  done  about  10 
times — something  has  gone  wrong.  The 
first  time  the  shield  was  not  ejected  as 
it  was  supposed  to  eject.  There  was  fear 
that  the  man  would  bum  up  as  he  came 
out  of  space.  I  believe  it  was  John  Glenn 
whose  shield  burned.  When  another 
man  was  orbited,  something  else  hap- 
pened. Improvisations  were  made  to 
overcome  mechanical  failures. 

Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles — 
the  ones  we  are  building  at  this  mo- 
ment— can  get  through  to  an  enemy. 
But  only  one  has  been  tested  success- 
fully, so  far  as  I  know,  under  combat 
fire,  a  test  in  which  a  missile  was  ac- 
tually fired  to  see  if  it  would  get  near 
the  target  and  explode. 

I  believe  there  was  a  successful  test 
of  a  Polaris  missile.  That  would  give 
us  reason  to  believe  that  that  type  of 
missile  will  work,  because  it  was  fired 
imder  actual  test  conditions. 

Incidentally,  that  would  be  an  Instance 
In  which  everything  was  checked  out 
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under  conditions  more  favorable  than 
war  conditions.  But  at  least  it  would 
be  a  test  to  determine  whether  a  weapon 
would  actually  work. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  knows 
that  many  missiles  in  inventory  have 
never  been  tried  imder  similar  condi- 
tions. As  to  those,  the  hope  is  that  they 
would  work,  although  we  do  not  know 
whether  they  would  or  not. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Exactly. 
General  Power  said  there  were  i  num- 
bers of  weapons  in  his  arsenal,  not  one 
of  which  had  been  tested  through  the 
point  of  detonation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Since  our 
lives  depend  on  the  functioning  of  mis- 
siles, would  not  the  Senator  say  it  is 
rather  dangerous  to  say  that  weapons 
which  we  rely  on  will  work,  not  knowing 
whether  they  will  work  or  not? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  cer- 
tainly would  say  so. 

At  page  214  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Dr. 
Seaborg  saia,  with  respect  to  weapons 
effects: 

This  la  a  weapons  effect  question  for  which 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  primary  re- 
sponsibility. I  can  say  that  we  have  ob- 
tained a  good  deal  of  Information  on,  black- 
out phenomena  In  connection  with  our  al- 
ready performed  hlgh-altltude  tests. 

However,  It  would  not  be  possible  to  ob- 
tain any  substantial  further  Informatlob.  on 
blackout  phenomena  under  the  terms  of 
this  test   ban   treaty. 

At  page  245  of  the  hearings,  Dr.  Sea- 
borg said,  again  with  respect  to  the  sub- 
ject of  weapon  effects  on  our  weapons 
system  sites : 

Because  this  is  the  total  efJect  In  the  at- 
mosphere I  am  referring  to  here  on  the  Inte- 
grated system,  the  whole  system.  We  can 
carry  out  component  studies,  that  Is.  the 
effect  of  the  radiation  from  an  ABM  on  a 
warhead,  and  things  of  that  sort,  under- 
ground. We  can  do  that  underground.  But 
In  order  to  study  the  effect  of  an  ABM  and 
Its  kUl  radiation  on  an  Incoming  warhead, 
under  the  conditions  that  you  would  en- 
counter In  actual  use.  you  have  to  do  it  in 
the  atmosphere  where  the  use  would — In  the 
environment  where  It  would  take  place,  and 
that  Is  what  I  mean  by  that  statement. 

At  page  274  of  the  hearings,  General 
Taylor  said : 

There  are  other  disadvantages  which  apply 
In  varying  degrees  to  both  sides.  For  ex- 
ample, knowledge  of  weapons  effects  Is  in- 
complete at  best  and  although  knowledge 
could  be  gained  from  underground  testing, 
knowledge  which  only  testing  In  the  pro- 
hibited media  could  provide  would  be 
denied.  Also,  there  would  be  no  opportunity 
to  conduct  environmental  tests  of  current 
weapons  or  of  those  which  might  be  ac- 
quUed  in  order  to  verify  their  performance. 

General  Taylor,  referring  to  the  sub- 
ject of  weapons  effects,  said,  at  page  286: 

I  am  not  a  technical  expert.  Senator 
Sparkman,  on  this  subject.  Obviously.  I 
have  raised  questions  of  a  similar  nature 
with  the  experts  that  we  have.  We  know 
quite  a  bit  about  the  general  phenomenology 
of  blackout  effects  from  our  own  testing.  I 
think  that  all  of  our  experts  woiild  say,  how- 
ever, we  certainly  do  not  know  everything, 
and  we  would  like  to  know  more. 

General  Taylor  said  further,  at  page 
299: 

General  Taylor.  As  the  Joint  Chiefs  have 
pointed  out,  there  are  limitations  in  the 
sense  that  we  can  never  have  complete  weap- 


ons I  effects  tests  which  woxUd  involve  at- 
mospheric testing.  Tliat  U  a  disability,  but 
not  a  critical  one.  We  can  Indeed  develop, 
fabricate,  and  deploy  an  antiballlstic  missile 
systjem  if  we  so  choose. 

senator  Humphrtt.  In  other  words,  the 
scientific  work  relating  to  the  vehicle  that 
would  be  needed  to  mount  a  nuclear  war- 
head or  to  send  it  into  outer  space  or  Into 
the  I  high  altitude  or  Into  any  kind  of  defense 
position  is  not  Impaired  by  this  treaty,  U  it? 

deneral  Tatxor.  No,  sir.  That  can  be 
done  and  tested.  It  is  primarily  the  absence 
of  f  complete  weapons  test,  including  the 
nudlear  warhead,  which  is  being  made  Impos- 
sible. 

"the  point  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  been  well  substantiated  by 
statements  of  our  military  experts.  The 
fear  that  I  have,  and  that  certain  other 
Senators  have,  is  that  while  we  do  not 
possess  more  information — and  it  may  be 
vitil  information — with  respect  to  weap- 
on4  effects  on  our  weajjons  sites  and 
systems,  the  Russians  may  already  have 
acquired  such  information  as  a  result  of 
th^r  extensive,  elaborate,  comprehen- 
sivt.  effective,  and  successful  atmospheric 
tests  that  were  conducted  subsequent  to 
thQir  abrogation  of  the  moratorium. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sen- 
atct  familiar  with  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Br^wn  to  the  effect  that  we  could  design 
aroiund  the  areas  of  American  igno- 
rance? Can  the  Senator  say  what  Dr. 
Br0wn  meant  by  "designing  around"  our 
ignorance  of  the  answers  to  these  prob- 
len>s?    How  do  we  "design  around"? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  as- 
suijae,  with  reference  to  a  blackout  of  our 
radars,  that  he  meant  that  we  would 
provide  more  radars,  and  that  they 
would  be  spaced  in  such  a  way  that  even 
th(^ugh  there  might  be  a  blackout  here 
or  ;a  blackout  there,  the  radars  in  some 
ottter  area  would  function.  That  would 
be  one  way  of  "designing  around." 

t/Lr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  there  were 
a  lUrge  explosion  In  the  vicinity  of  a  city 
whjich  was  the  target  of  one  missile.  I 
wojuld  then  assume  that  "designing 
ar(^und"  probably  would  mean  that  we 
woiild  try  to  have  a  radar  several  hun- 
dr^  miles  away,  or  might  have  some  re- 
mote control  procedure,  in  the  hope  of 
guiding  a  missile  against  a  succeeding 
weiapon  aimed  at  the  samp  city. 

Hot  having  had  explained  in  detail 
what  the  problems  are — and  I  am  sure 
some  of  them  are  classified — it  seems 
tOj  me  that  the  idea  of  "designing 
around"  areas  of  American  ignorance 
rather  than  finding  answers  to  the  prob- 
le^i  would  be  in  the  same  general 
ca^gory  as  trying  to  kill  elephants  with 
broomsticks,  because  one  would  be  pro- 
hibited by  a  treaty  from  developing  a 
good  elephant  gun. 

Kir.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  would 
ceftainly  be  costly,  time  consuming,  and 
uncertain.  I  assume  that  another  way 
of  'designing  around"  the  weapons  effects 
prjoblem  would  be  in  connection  with 
cohtrol  systems  related  to  missiles.  In- 
stead of  ground  control  systems  being 
used  for  our  missiles,  we  could  develop 
airborne  control  stations. 

JAnother  way  of  "designing  around" 
some  of  the  defects  would  be  to  attempt 
toj  harden  missile  sites  to  a  greater  de- 
grfee  than  they  have  been  hardened  in 
tWe  past. 


I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana that  while  we  might  be  able  to  over- 
design  or  overcompensate  for  some  of 
the  defects,  we  are  not  certain,  In  the 
first  place,  of  precisely  what  the  un- 
certainties are.  and  we  will  not  be  able 
to  fully  identify  the  uncertainties  until 
we  can  test  in  the  atmosphere. 

Secondly,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  we 
have  adequately  compensated  for  the 
defects. 

Finally,  it  Is  important  to  remember 
that  we  are  dealing  with  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  When  we  deal  with 
the  security  of  the  United  States,  we 
would  like  to  deal  with  as  few  vmcer- 
talntles  as  possible. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  To  say  the 
least,  if  we  should  try  to  "design  around" 
areas  of  Ignorance,  the  weapons  system 
adopted  might  be  far  less  efficient  than 
the  one  we  would  have  if  we  actually  had 
the  answer. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Continuing  on  the  point  of  weapons 
effects  tests,  I  should  like  to  quote  Gen- 
eral LeMay,  as  his  testimony  appears  on 
page  365  of  the  hearings: 

General  LeMat.  Well,  from  my  personal 
standpoint.  I  haven't  been  too  happy  with 
our  testing  program  in  the  past.  I  think  we 
should  havo  done  more  testing  than  we  did. 
not  only  underground  but  in  the  atmosphere, 
too.  I  certainly  haven't  been  happy  with  the 
situation  which  exists  that  we  haven't. been 
able  to  carry  out  full-scale  tests  on  any  of 
our  missile  systems. 

Again  I  quote  General  LeMay,  as  his 
testimony  appears  on  page  391  of  the 
hearings: 

General  LkMat.  Well.  If  It  would  stay 
there,  probably  we  wouldn't  have  much  to 
lose. 

He  was  referring  to  the  nuclear  supe- 
riority we  are  supposed  to  possess. 

Then  he  said : 

But  I  wonder  whether  It  is  going  to  stay 
there  or  not,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  this 
is  just  our  estimate  of  the  situation.  Our 
delivery  capabilities,  I  think  at  the  present 
time  are  laetter  than  the  Russians.  That 
doesn't  mean  they  are  going  to  stay  that 
way. 

I  think  we  have  more  weapons  and  a  great- 
er variety  of  weapons  now  than  the  Rus- 
sians have.  That  doesn't  mean  It  Is  going 
to  stay  that  way. 

The  thing  that  worries  me  Is  that  this 
preserves  the  uncertainties  that  we  have  in 
our  mind  now  for  as  long  as  the  treaty  is 
going  to  be  In  effect  (deleted). 

We  Just  don't  all  know  the  things  we 
would  like  to  know  about  the  vulnerabUltlee 
of  (deleted)  systems  (deleted].  \ 

Senator  Pastore.  Can  I  Interrupt  you 
there.  General?  Do  you  think  that  the  Rus- 
sians icnow? 

General  LeMat.  They  may  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  It  than  we  do.  as  a  result  of 
the  last  two  series  of  tests  that  they  have 
run.     (Deleted.) 

General  LeMay  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  were  referring  to  the  pos- 
sible vulnerabilities  of  missile  systems. 
General  LeMay.  continuing,  said : 
This  bothers  me,  and  one  of  the  things 
that  I  don't  like  that  if  this  Is  true  and  they 
do  know  more  than  we  do,  they  may  know 
something  that  Is  vital.  They  may  have  been 
able  to  pick  up  a  weakness  in  our  defense 
system  that  they  can  exploit. 
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There  Is   some   reason  for  them  wanting 
♦      this  treaty  when  they  didn't  want  it  on  two 
occasions  lief  ore.    What  is  it? 

•  •  •  •  • 

General  LeMay.  These  are  the  disadvan- 
tages that  we  see.  They  are  possibilities  and 
we  certainly  have  tried  to  say  that  even  with 
the  safeguards  that  we  have  suggested  that 
we  have,  that  certainly  ratifying  the  treaty 
Is  not  without  Its  risks. 

Now,  I  pointed  out  these  other  uncertain- 
ties, that  we  don't  know.  For  Instance,  (de- 
leted) that  the  Russians  are  ahead  of  us  In 
the  high  yield  spectrum,  we  are  about  equal 
In  the  (deleted)  megaton  range,  and  we  are 
ahead  In  the  lower  (deleted)  range. 

Now.  I  can't  prove  otherwise,  but  I  am 
very  suspiclovis,  because  we  know  (deleted] 
that  the  Russians  were  planning  a  test  pro- 
gram (deleted)  before  they  broke  the  mora- 
torium and  started  testing.     (Deleted.) 

In  addition  to  the  uncertainties  affect- 
ing our  strategic  missile  system,  expert 
testimony  has  indicated  that  atmos- 
pheric testing  is  mandatory  for  the  de- 
velopment of  an  optimimi  antiballlstic 
missile  and  for  establishing  with  cer- 
tainty its  ability  to  perform  its  mission 
under  the  extreme  conditions  to  which  it 
will  be  exposed  if  the  occasion  to  em- 
ploy it  should  ever  arise.  There  has 
been  much  confusion  about  the  relation- 
ship between  atmospheric  testing  and 
the  perfection  of  ABM  systems.  This  is 
not  a  matter  involving  the  development 
and  testing  of  the  warhead.  It  does  in- 
volve the  question  of  whether  we  have 
adequate  information  on  what  we  reqiiire 
in  the  way  of  a  warhead  and  what  we 
require  in  the  way  of  radar  performance 
to  give  this  Nation  an  ABM  system  with 
sufBcient  reliability  to  make  its  produc- 
tion and  development  and  deployment 
worth  the  billions  of  dollars  involved. 
The  technical  testimony  leaves  no  doubt 
that  we  can  design  and  produce  an  ABM 
system  of  unknown  performance  and  re- 
liability under  the  conditions  in  which  it 
must  perform  its  mission.  However,  the 
■  degree  of  confidence  we  can  place  in 
such  a  system  and  the  extent  to  which 
we  can  provide  a  system  which  will  give 
this  Nation  the  greatest  protection  at  the 
lowest  cost  are  directly  dependent  up>on 
our  ability  to  conduct  the  necessary  tests 
in  the  atmosphere. 

Mr.  President,  regarding  the  need  for 
atmospheric  tests  in  the  development 
and  deployment  of  an  antiballlstic  mis- 
sile system,  I  read  a  statement  by  Ad- 
miral Strauss,  which  appears  on  page 
692  of  the  test  ban  treaty  hearings: 

With  this  reservation,  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment, in  order  to  protect  myself  from  attack. 
I  am  no  technician  but  I  have  been  present 
at  the  birth  of  many  new  weapons  systems 
over  a  long  period  of  years.  No  matter  how 
well  in  theory  the  components  of  a  weapon 
will  behave  on  paper,  there  is  no  assurance 
'  that  they  will  work  dependably  together  un- 
til they  are  put  together  and  tried,  and  an 
antiballlstic  missile  system  cannot  be  tested 
underground  and,  therefore,  no  nation,  our 
Nation  could  not  put  one  safely  Into  produc- 
tion and  stockpile  It  which  had  never  been 
tested.  This  Is  a  layman's  opinion  based  on 
experience. 

On  page  103  of  the  hearings,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  appears : 

In  designing  an  antiballlstic  missile  sys- 
tem, the  major  factors  are  reaction  speed, 
missile  performance,  traffic  handling  capac- 


ity, capacity  for  decoy  discrimination,  re- 
sistance to  blackout  effects,  and  warhead 
technology. 

The  last  two  Of  these  Items,  resistance  to 
blackout  effect  and  warhead  technology  de- 
pends on  nuclear  testing. 

At  page  438  of  the  hearings.  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Teller  is  recorded  as  saying: 

I  am  In  agreement  with  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  that  under  the  present  ban  we  can 
proceed  with  our  antiballistlc-mlsslle  de- 
fense. I  do  not  agree  that  we  can  complete 
this  development.  Actually,  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  did  not  say  anywhere  that  he  In- 
tends to  deploy  a  system.  Perhaps  his  lack 
of  determination  to  deploy  Is  due  to  some 
lack  of  knowledge.  These  are  not  black- 
and-white  questions.  I  feel  we  need  obser- 
vation, traCac  handling,  the  perfection  of 
warheads,  radar,  all  the  points  that  the  Sec- 
retary has  made  very  effectively;  I  agree 
with  all  of  them. 

At  page  452,  Dr.  Teller  said,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  necessity  for  atmospheric 
tests  in  cormection  with  the  development 
of  an  antiballlstic  missile: 

On  that  point  I  will  say  that  indeed  we 
can  do  a  lot  in  this  development  without 
atmospheric  tests,  we  cannot  bring  the  de- 
velopment to  a  reliable  conclusion  without 
atmospheric  tests. 

More  than  that,  as  we  proceed  in  develop- 
ing our  defenses,  we  have  to  make  choices. 
We  have  to  decide  at  what  altitude  we  want 
to  shoot  down  the  aggressor. 

Senator  Lausche.  I  think  you  have  covered 
that. 

Dr.  Teller.  What  kind  of  rocket  we  need. 
A  numlser  of  choices  of  that  kind.  This 
must  be  done  often  rather  early  In  the  game 
and  to  make  choices  without  the  knowledge 
that  atmospheric  testing  could  give  us  is  a 
very  distinct  handicap. 

SIGNinCANCE  or  POST-SEPTEMBER    1961    TESTS 

Senator  Lausche.  When  you  state  that  In 
your  opinion  Russia  occupies  a  superior  posi- 
tion to  ours  in  connection  with  the  antl- 
balUstlc  missile,  what  significance  do  you  at- 
tach to  the  extensive  and  large  tests  which 
were  made  after  September  of  1961? 

Dr.  Teller.  I  would  guess  that  the  Rus- 
sians may  have  acquired  the  bulk  of  their 
knowledge  in  this  field  in  1961  and  1962,  al- 
though it  Is  quite  possible  that  they  may 
have  acquired  quite  a  bit  of  their  knowledge 
even  earlier.  They  have  been  pushing  mis- 
siles, rockets,  much  earlier  than  we  have,  and 
every  Indication  shows  that  their  interest 
and  confidence  In  ballistic  missile  defense  Is 
older  and  stronger  than  ours. 

atmospheric    testing    and    sound    missile 

DETENSX 

Senator  Lausche.  The  statement  is  made 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  further.     I  quote: 

Both  sides  could  achieve  an  antiballlstic 
missile,  but  one  with  less  desirable  charac- 
teristics than  would  be  the  case  if  additional 
atmospheric  tests  were  conducted. 

May  I  have  your  conunent  on  that  state- 
ment, first  as  to  its  soundness  and  second 
as  to  whether  Russia  is  ahead  of  us,  because 
it  has  conducted  these  large-scale  tests. 

Dr.  Teller.  In  general  I  agree  with  the 
statement.  I  consider  It  something  of  an 
understatement. 

Senator  Laxtsche.  WUl  you  give  It  In  your 
light? 

Dr.  Teller.  I  would  say  that  with  atmos- 
pheric testing,  there  is  a  real  chance  to  de- 
velop a  sound  antiballlstic  missile,  a  sound 
missile  defense.  Without  such  testing,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  whatever  we  develop  will  be 
uncertain.  Imperfect,  and  that  may  not  even 
be  developed,  because  oxir  doubts,  together 
with  the  expenses,  may  persuade  us  from 
such  a  development. 


The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  then  asked  questions — which  ap- 
pear on  page  467  of  the  hearings — as 
follows: 

Senator  Long.  Doctor,  you  suspect,  as  I 
understand  your  earlier  testimony,  you  sua-, 
pect  that  in  the  last  series  of  tests  the  Rus- 
sians probably  obtained  the  Information 
that  they  would  need  to  develop  an  anti- 
missile missile,  or  to  develop  a  ballistic-mis- 
sile defense,  to  put  it  another  way. 

Dr.  Teller.  I  do  not  know  how  perfect 
their  Information  is,  but  I  feel  the  prob- 
ability is  very  common  that  they  have  de- 
veloped very  relevant  knowledge  which  will 
be  useful  for  them  In  Installing  their  antl- 
ballistic-missile  systems. 

Senator  Long.  In  the  event  they  were 
able  to  develop  a  mlssUe  defense  against  our 
ballistic  missiles,  and  then  proceed  to  breach 
the  treaty  Just  long  enough  to  prove  It  out. 
would  there  be  time  for  vis  to  do  the  same 
thing  after  we  found  out  that  they  had 
violated  the  treaty? 

Dr.  Teller.  I  am  virtually  certain  there 
would  not  be  time  enough.  We  would  be 
lucky  to  get  off  to  meaningful  testing  In  3 
months,  whereas  they,  if  they  have  indeed 
perfected,  installed,  but  not  completely 
proven  out  their  anti-ballistlc-mlsslle  equip- 
ment, they  could  abrogate  the  treaty  in  a 
day.  use  the  next  week  for  100  or  500  detona- 
tions, and  if  they  then  find  the  results  un- 
satisfactory, they  will  have  lost  a  treaty. 

If  they  find  it  satisfactory,  they  will  have 
won  the  world. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  weapons  ef- 
fects tests  in  our  quest  for  an  effective 
ABM  system,  I  think  It  significant  that 
we  have  conflicting  testimony  regarding 
our  Nation's  requirements  for  very  high 
yield  weapons  on  the  order  of  50  to  100 
megatons.  The  problem  has  been  under 
study  for  years,  and  clear  and  unequivo- 
cal decisions  relating  to  our  needs  for 
such  weapons  and  the  techniques  we 
would  use  in  employing  them  still  are  not 
forthcoming.  I  can  only  conclude  that 
our  Inability  to  make  a  firm  military  de- 
cision on  this  matter,  perhaps,  Is  the  re- 
sult of  our  lack  of  knowledge  concerning 
the  military  effects  of  these  weapons.  It 
Is  unlikely  that  clear  decisions  will  ever 
be  forthcoming  unless  we  are  able  to  pro- 
duce the  device,  to  test  it,  and  to  meas- 
.ure  and  analyze  its  effects,  as  the  Rus- 
sians did  nearly  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
crucial  problem  of  weapKjns  effects  was 
epitomized  by  Dr.  Foster  in  the  course  of 
a  colloquy  which  Is  to  be  found  beginning 
on  page  628  of  the  hearings.  I  shall  pro- 
vide the  following  excerpts: 

Senator  Btro  of  West  Virginia.  Dr.  Foster. 
I  have  heard  that  we  have  as  large  a  weapon 
as  we  could  conceivably  need.  We  can  pro- 
duce a  50-megaton  weapon,  and  this  would 
be  as  large  as  any  country  would  ever  have 
to  have.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  really 
beside  the  point. 

Am  I  correct.  Dr.  Poster,  in  saying  that 
what  should  really  concern  us  are  the  effects 
of  the  explosion  of  such  a  weapon  upon  our 
missile  Bites  and  upon  our  missile  systems? 

Dr.  Foster.  That  is  correct.  Senator  Byro. 

Senator  Btrd  of  West  Virginia.  Dr.  Fos- 
ter, if  we  confirm  the  treaty  we  will  have 
to  confine  our  tests  to  underground  tests. 

Now,  with  the  information  we  already 
have  as  a  result  of  previous  testing  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  through  the  medium  of  un- 
derground testing,  can  we  acquire  satis- 
factory and  dependable  and  conclusive  in- 
formation with  respect  to  weapons  effects 
upon   sites    and   systems? 
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Senatcr  Btks  of  West  Virginia.  Dr.  Fos- 
ter. tlUs  la  the  dilemma  In  which  I  find  my- 
■elf.  I,  too.  woiild  like  to  hope  that  con- 
firmation of  the  treaty  would  be  a  step 
toward  peace  and  a  step  toward  erentual 
dUannament.  But  I  recall  that  the  Rus- 
sians were  able  to  prepare  for  teat*  without 
our  detecting  such  preparation,  when  they 
abrogated    the    moratorium. 

I  recall  that  they  assured  the  President, 
to  oxir  great  satisfaction  and  happiness,  that 
weapons  which  were  being  moved  Into  Cuba 
were  defensive  weapons  and  not  offensive 
weapons,  at  the  very  time  when  he  had  In 
his  own  hands  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

Now,  It  seems  to  me,  In  the  light  of  the 
atmocpherlc  tests  which  have  been  con- 
ducted and  for  which  elaborate  preparations 
were  made,  the  equal  of  which  we  have  not 
been  able  to  conduct,  that  the  Russians 
sTKldenly  have  come  to  a  conclusion  which 
they  opposed  heretofore,  to  wit.  that  they 
should  enter  into  thU  kind  of  a  test  ban 
treaty. 

Now.  with  the  history  of  deceit  that  we 
have  before  us.  I  am  afraid  that  they  already 
have  informaUon  which  Is  vital  to  our  se- 
curity, and  they  may  know  what  our  own 
weapona  systems  and  sites  can  stand  by 
virtue  of  the  tests  which  they  have  carried 
out,  and  If  they  presently  Intend  or  at  some 
later  date  should  decide  to  abrogate  the 
treaty,  then  the  additional  disadvantage  to 
which  we  wovUd  be  put.  I  fear,  might  be  very 
dangerous  to  oxir  security. 

So  with  these  fears  In  mind,  unless  some 
scientist  can  tell  me  that  we  can  Indeed  ex- 
trapolate Information  through  underground 
testing  which  will  satisfy  our  fears  with  re- 
gard to  weapons  effects  upon  sites  and  sys- 
tems, I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  argument 
that  we  should  take  into  consideration  the 
political  Judgments,  because  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  military  leaders  are  prepared  to 
weigh  those  political  Judgpnents,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  scientists  are.  But  I  do 
believe  that  the  scientists  can  tell  us  whether 
or  not  we  can  extrapolate  Information  from 
underground  tests  that  will  satisfy  oxir  fears 
in  the  other  regard. 

Dr.  FOflm.  Sir,  there  Is  no  existing  experi- 
mental data  or  theory,  or  to  our  knowledge, 
future  underground  tests  that  can  provide 
you  with  the  complete  assurance  you  want. 

Senator  Bras  of  West  Virginia.  I  would 
]\i>t  like  to  carry  Senator  Jackson's  ques- 
tions one  step  further,  if  I  might,  and  tie 
them  in  with  such  a  question  I  asked  earlier. 

Dr.  Foster,  I  asked  you  earlier.  If  by  using 
the  Information  that  we  already  have,  and  by 
conducting  aggressively  underground  tests 
under  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  we  could 
acquire  information  which  would  satisfy  our 
fears  with  regard  to  weapons  effects  upon 
sites  and  systems,  and  you  Indicated,  I  be- 
lieve, that  we  could  not. 

Would  your  answer  still  be  the  same  If 
I  had  framed  my  question  differently  to  the 
extent  that  I  had  Included  the  safeguards 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  recommended? 

Dr.  FosTia.  Yes,  It  would  have  been  the 
same.  It  Is  simply  that  the  question  of  how 
hard  anything  Is  to  electromagnetic  phenom- 
ena, be  It  antl-ballistlc-misslle  defense  or 
hardness  of  silos,  has  to  do  with  matters  that, 
in  my  opinion,  are  not  sufficiently  well  under- 
stood to  be  able  to  say  with  full  confidence 
that  they  will  function  as  designed  In  a  nu- 
clear environment  and  this  nuclear  environ- 
ment cannot  be  created  by  vmderground  ex- 
periments. 

Senator  BTan  of  West  Virginia.  We  are 
taking  a  great  chance  with  the  security  of 
this  coimtry  if  we  approve  a  treaty  which 
prohibits  our  further  testing  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and,  consequently,  learning  by  such 
testing  Important  facts  dealing  with  effects 
upon  sites  and  systems? 

Dr.  Fosrni.  You  are  taking  a  risk,  and  you 
cannot  calculate  It. 


Senator  Brao  of  West  Virginia.  Regardless 
of  these  safeguards? 

Drt.  FosTDi.  Regardless  of  these  safeguards. 

Setiator  Btbd  of  West  Virginia.  Even 
thoi^h  they  are  implemented  to  the  f\illest? 
Fosna.  That  ia  correct. 


(At 


(At  this  point  Mr.  Metcalf  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

M;r.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, with  further  reference  to  the  vital 
issu^  of  weapons  effects  on  our  sites  and 
systems,  and  to  the  fact  that  we  can  ac- 
quire full  information  only  through  the 
mectum  of  atmospheric  tests,  I  should 
lilce  I  to  quote  General  LeMay.  reading 
f  roii  page  370  of  the  test  ban  treaty  hear- 
ing. General  LeMay  was  asked  the  fol- 
lowlttig  question : 

SURVTVABIUTT  OF  MISSILE  SrTES 

General  LeMay,  without  tests  on  the  hard- 
ness] of  our  missile  sites,  can  you  be  assured 
of  lihe  8\irvlvablllty  at  our  second  strike 
forcf? 

General  LeMat.  Well,  we  have  overde- 
slgn^  to  a  great  extent  on  oiu-  missile  sites, 
so  tiat  we  are  reasonably  sure  that  they  will 
Btan^  an  attack  all  right. 

Bi^t  you  never  can  be  positively  sure  until 
we  lest  them  under  actual  conditions,  and 
thislhas  not  been  done,  of  course. 

OH  page  390  General  LeMay  said: 
Gtneral  LzliiAT.  Let  us  put  It  another  way : 
Thefe  are  things  you  can  find  out  about  at- 
mospheric effects  In  underground  tests,  but 
I  wduld  say  these  are  in  the  minority  about 
what  we  would  like  to  know  about  weapons 
effeqts. 

Persuing  that  same  Issue  of  weapons 
effect,  I  read  from  page  443,  in  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Teller: 

Bfit  this  test  ban  has  nothing  at  all  to  do 
witti  how  many  missiles  either  side  builds. 
Thl4  test  ban  has  something  to  do  with 
knoi^ledge,  and  It  does  not  have  to  do  so 
mudh  with  knowledge  concerning  aggressive 
potentials.  It  has  something  vitally  Impor- 
tanta  to  do  with  knowledge  concerning  mis- 
sile defense,  concerning  the  vulnerability  of 
our  retaliatory  forces.  I  believe  that  the 
Rus$ians  have  acquired  this  knowledge.  I 
believe  that,  because  they  have  acquired 
this  knowledge,  they  don't  need  any  more 
atmospheric  tests,  and  I  believe  that  is  why 
Khrushchev  Is  willing  to  sign  the  treaty  at 
present. 

Ill  1960.  he  wasn't  willing  to  sign,  hut 
nowi  he  had  these  magnificent  test  seiles  of 
1961  and  1962.  He  now  knows  how  to  de- 
fend himself.  He  now  knows,  probably, 
where  the  weaknesses  lie  in  our  defense. 
He  has  the  knowledge,  and  he  Is  now  willing 
to  stop  and  prevent  us  from  obtaining  similar 
knolivledge. 

If{  the  Russians  want  to  build  a  big  missile 
force  with  which  to  attack  us.  they  can  do 
so, legally  under  the  present  testing.  What 
thej  need  Is  knowledge,  and  that  Is  what 
they  have.  What  we  need  Is  knowledge  and 
thai  Is  what  we  don't  have. 

As  shown  on  page  464  of  the  hearings, 
I  a*ked  Dr.  Teller  the  following: 

la  there  information  regarding  overpres- 
sure effects  upon  our  weapons  systems  re- 
sultUng  from  the  explosion  of  high-yield 
nuctear  devices  in  the  multlmegaton  range 
that  can  only  be  acquired  through  atmos- 
phej-lc  testing? 

Df.  Teller.  If  you  tried  to  make  a  nuclear 
explosion  undergroiind.  then  everything  con- 
nected with  overpressure  Is  very  strongly  in- 
flueiiced  by  the  surroundings  and  the  effects 
of  «uch  testing  cannot  by  any  trick  that  I 
have  seen  so  far  constitute  a  sufficient  sub- 
stitute for  simple  and  straightforward  test- 
ing [in  the  atmosphere. 


Senator  Bted.  Then  is  the  absence  of  ade- 
quate and  complete  Information  regarding 
weapons  effects  upon  oxir  weapons  sites  and 
systems  vital  to  the  security  of  this  Nation? 

Dr.  TELi.Ka.  I  believe  that  it  U  vlUl. 

Senator  Btro.  If  the  safeguards  recom- 
mended by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff — and  I 
am  confident  that  you  are  familiar  with  the 
safeguards  that  were  suggested  In  their  posi- 
tion paper — are  pbserved  and  carried  out, 
will  we  be  able  to  acquire  the  Information  we 
need  to  satisfactorily  overcome  what  has 
been  termed  by  you  to  be  a  weakness  vital 
to  our  security? 

Dr.  Teller.  I  believe  that  If  these  safe- 
guards are  observed,  then  the  dangers  which 
I  have  mentioned  will  disappear  In  part  only. 
A  lot  of  these  dangers,  a  lot  of  these  difficul- 
ties will  remain. 

Senator  Btro.  Then  your  answer  would  be 
that  we  would  not  be  able  to  acquire  to  our 
complete  satisfaction  the  Information  that 
we  need  to  overcome  these  vital  weaknesses 
In  ovu-  system? 

Dr.  Teller.  This  would  be  my  conclusion, 
uncertain  as  all  such  conclusions,  but  this 
would  be  it. 

As  shown  on  page  466.  Dr.  Te'.'er  had 
this  to  say  with  regard  to  weapons 
effects: 

The  main  difficulty  is  Just  what  you  men- 
tion. We  are  probably,  or  quite  possibly, 
at  least,  going  to  be  faced  with  several  mis- 
siles, and  we  should  be  able  to  shoot  at  all  of 
them,  and  we  should  not  be  blinded  by  our 
first  shot. 

This  means  we  must  not  make  our  first 
shot  unnecessarily  big.  This  means  that  we 
should  know  what  Is  the  probable  right  kill 
radius.  This  means  that  we  should  so  de- 
sign our  missiles  as  to  give  it  a  maximum 
destructive  effect  at  a  minimum  binding 
effect. 

All  these  questions  need  testing  and  more 
testing,  and  after  you  have  done  It,  you  still 
need  to  test  to  see  whether  the  whole  thing 
works,  whether  there  is  no  flaw  in  the  actxial 
operation. 

On  page  424  of  the  hearings  it  is  shoiRTi 
that  Dr.  Teller  said : 

Secretary  McNamara  has  told  you,  and  he 
is  right,  that  we  can  do  a  lot  about  missile 
defense.  We  can  study  the  incoming  mis- 
siles, we  can  study  the  decojrs,  and  we  can 
try  to  see  the  difference  between  them.  We 
can  perfect  our  radars,  make  them  harder, 
more  versatile,  faster. 

By  underground  testing  we  can  develop 
the  best  kind  of  nuclear  explosives  by  which 
to  kill  an  incoming  missile,  because  when 
you  are  shooting  at  such  a  fast  and  uncer- 
tain target  as  an  incoming  missile,  you  can- 
not hit  it  with  a  bull's-eye.  You  need  a  pow- 
erful oounterforce,  a  small  nuclear  explo- 
sion. 

Secretary  McNamara  has  said  rightly  that 
we  can  do  all  that. 

But  there  Is  one  thing,  one  circumstance 
he  did  not  explain.  He  did  not  explain  to 
you  that  we  must  expect  not  1  missile  to 
come  against  us.  but  5,  and  not  to  come 
alone  but  to  come  accompanied  by  26  de- 
coys. We  have  to  discriminate  between 
these,  find  out  which  are  the  dangerous  ob- 
jects and  shoot  them  down,  not  some  of 
them,  but  all  of  them.  The  first  shot  that 
we  fire  will  blind  us,  and  wiU  make  us  less 
prepared  to  shoot  against  the  second  missile 
that  comes  hard  on  the  heels  of  the  first. 

I  quote  Secretary  McNamara  on  weap- 
OTis  effects  tests,  reading  from  page  104 : 

The  problems  of  nuclear  technology  here 
relate  to  the  vulnerability  of  the  ballistic- 
missile  warhead  to  kill  by  blast  or  by  radia- 
tion. The  latter  vulnerability,  as  to  radia- 
tion, can  be  tested  undergroiind,  but  the  for- 
mer cannot  he  fully  tested  underground. 
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We  have  not,  and  we  believe  that  the  So- 
viet Union  has  not,  explored  by  full-scale 
high  altitude  tests  the  vulnerability  of  re- 
entry vehicles  to  blast. 

Atmospheric  testing  would  "enable  tis  to 
confirm  the  enhanced  resistance  of  new, 
hard-warhead  designs  to  blast.  Without  the 
confirmation  which  dynamic  tests  of  reentry 
vehicles  would  provide,  we  will  have  to  rely 
on  extensive  extrapolations,  and,  therefore, 
there  will  be  greater  uncertainties  than 
would  otherwise  exist. 

I  have  attempted  to  indicate,  by  quot- 
ing from  distinguished  and  eminent 
scientists  and  military  experts  who  gave 
testimony  during  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  by  the  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  that  the 
matter  of  weapons  effects  can  be  vital 
to  the  security  of  our  Nation. 

Some  of  the  witnesses  expressed  the 
fear  that  the  Soviet  Union  may  have  ac- 
quired such  vital  information  concern- 
ing weapons  effects  upon  sites  and  sys- 
tems during  the  comprehensive  and 
effective  postmoratorium  atmospheric 
tests.  If  the  Soviets  have  not  so  devel- 
oped such  information,  the  danger  In 
our  ratifying  the  treaty,  and  by  so  doing 
precluding  ourselves  from  engaging  in 
atmospheric  testing,  would  not  be  so 
great.  We  cannot  be  sure,  however,  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  not  developed  such 
information. 

Certainly  we  must  be  suspicious  of  Mr. 
Khrushchev  in  regard  to  all  things,  and 
particularly  in  this  situation,  since  he 
has  upon  at  least  two  occasions  rejected 
a  somewhat  similar  treaty  and  then  sud- 
denly, in  this  year  of  1963,  has  reversed 
his  position  and  indicated  a  willingness 
to  enter  into  this  treaty. 

I  am  no  expert,  but  I  have  listened  to 
the  experts,  as  have  other  Senators.  The 
Soviet  Union  carefully  planned  elaborate 
tests — such  plans  perhaps  extended 
through  the  entire  34  months  of  the 
voluntary  moratorium — and  surprised 
us  with  their  statement  that  they  were 
going  to  abrogate  the  moratorium.  Then, 
subsequent  to  the  abrogation  of  the 
moratorium,  they  carried  out  a  success- 
ful series  of  tests.  Furthermore,  they 
have  had  the  opportunity  and  time,  at 
least,  to  evaluate  the  information  which 
could  be  extrapolated  from  such  tests, 
and  may  have  found  that  imp)ortant  dis- 
coveries are  in  their  E>ossession  with  ref- 
erence to  weapHDns  effects  upon  sites  and 
systems. 

The  possibility  is  very  alarming  to  me, 
as  it  has  been  to  Dr.  Poster,  Dr.  Teller, 
General  Power,  Admiral  Burke,  General 
LeMay,  and  others.  Since  we  cannot  be 
sure,  I  fear  the  results  of  ratification 
of  the  pending  treaty,  because  under  the 
treaty  we  can  never  fully  develop  such 
information  through  underground  tests 
alone.  The  case,  therefore,  in  respect  of 
weapons  effects  is  simply  this.  The  So- 
viets effected  a  planned  abrogation  of 
the  voluntary  moratorium.  Through 
subsequent  atmospheric  tests,  they  may 
have  acquired  vital  information  which 
can  only  be  developed  by  testing  in  the 
atmbsphere.  Having  such  information 
in  their  p>ossession,  and  realizing  that 
our  failure  to  conduct  atmospheric  tests 
to  the  same  degree  following  the  mora- 


torium leaves  us  in  an  inferior  position, 
the  Soviets  may  have  every  reason  to  be 
willing  to  sign  a  treaty  which  will  freeze 
us  in  that  inferior  position. 

THE  NATTTRE  OP  THE  SOVIET  COMMUNIST  THREAT 

Support  of  the  test  ban  springs  largely, 
I  believe,  from  an  intense  wish  that  the 
world  were  different  than  it  actually  is. 
It  springs  from  viewing  the  world  as  we 
would  like  it  to  be,  rather  than  as  it  is. 
It  springs  from  a  genuine  desire  for  peace 
and  is  so  sincere  and  so  overwhelming 
that  the  nature  of  communism  is  for- 
gotten. Let  us  remember  that  the  Com- 
munists have  only  one  purpose  to  which 
all  their  actions  are  geared.  This  pur- 
pose is  world  conquest. 

The  aims  which  the  Communists  seek 
and  the  methods  they  are  willing  to  use 
have  been  vividly  spelled  out  many 
times  by  the  Communists  themselves. 
On  December  26,  1922,  in  his  report  to 
the  10th  All-Russian  Congress  of  So- 
viets. Stalin  declared  that  the  decision  to 
form  a  union  of  Soviet  republics  was 
"another  decisive  step  toward  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  toilers  of  the  whole 
world  into  a  single  world  Socialist  Re- 
public." The  handbook  of  Marxism 
states  further  the  Communist  objective 
in  the  section  on  the  program  of  the 
Communist  International.    It  says: 

Thus,  the  dictatorship  of  the  world  pro- 
letariat Is  an  essential  and  vital  condition 
precedent  to  the  transformation  of  the  world 
capitalist  economy  Into  Socialist  economy. 
This  world  dictatorship  can  be  establlsheid 
only  when  the  victory  of  socialism  has  been 
achieved. 

And  Stalin  supported  this  objection, 
for  he  said  this : 

For  the  victory  of  the  revolution  in  one 
country.  In  the  present  case  Russia  •  •  • 
Is  the  beginning  of  and  the  groundwork 
for  the  social  revolution. 

And  with  the  death  of  Stalin,  Malen- 
kov — notwithstanding  his  professions  for 
a  new  order  of  coexistence — revealed  his 
faith  in  Soviet  destiny  when  he  said : 

We  know  firmly  that  the  victory  of  de- 
mocracy and  socialism  throughout  the  world 
is  inevitable. 

Dimitri  Manuilsky,  active  in  the  revo- 
lution, one-time  chainnan  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  People's  Commissars  of  the  Ukraine 
S.S.R.,  and  a  Communist  representative 
at  the  United  Nations,  described,  in  a 
lecture  at  the  Lenin  School  of  Political 
Warfare,  the  tactics  that  the  Commu- 
nists would  someday  employ.    He  said: 

War  to  the  hilt  between  communism  and 
capitalism  is  InevltSible.  Today,  of  course, 
we  are  not  strong  enough  to  attack.  Our 
time  win  come  In  20  or  30  years.  To  win  we 
shall  need  the  element  of  surprise.  The 
bourgeoisie  will  have  to  be  put  to  sleep.  So 
we  shall  begin  by  launching  the  most  sp«ctac- 
ular  peace  movement  on  record.  There  will 
be  electrifying  overtures  and  unheard  of  con- 
cessions. The  capitalist  countries,  stupid 
and  decadent,  will  rejoice  to  cooperate  in 
their  own  destruction.  They  will  leap  at  an- 
other chance  to  be  friends.  As  soon  as  their 
guard  is  down,  we  shall  smash  them  with  our 
clenched  fist. 

Lenin  outlined  the  modus  operandi  for 
Communist  domination  of  the  world. 
He  said : 

First  we  will  take  Eastern  Europe,  then 
the  masses  of  Asia.    Then  we  will  surround 


America,  the  last  citadel  of  capitalism.  We 
shall  not  have  to  attack.  She  will  fall  into 
our  lap  like  an  overripe  fruit. 

Khrushchev,  true  to  form,  told  West- 
ern diplomats  at  a  reception  in  Moscow 
on  November  18,  1956: 

Whether  you  like  It  or  not,  history  is  on 
our  side.     We  will  bury  you  yet. 

Lest  any  person  feel  that  Khru- 
shchev's words  were  spoken  in  a  moment 
of  jocundity,  they  would  do  well  to  re- 
flect upon  what  he  said  when,  on  June  2. 
1957,  he  appeared  before  an  American 
television   audience : 

I  can  prophesy  that  your  grandchildren 
in  America   will    live   under   socialism. 

Communist  policies  are  firmed  to  un- 
remitting war  on  non-Communist  na- 
tions— war  in  the  military  sense  at 
times;  at  other  times,  a  war  of  doctrinal 
tactics,  of  infiltration  and  subversion,  of 
economic  piracy  and  the  stimulation  of 
moral  chaos. 

I  do  not  wish  to  labor  the  point,  but 
it  is  clear;  and,  irrespective  of  changes  in 
leadership,  the  key  objective  of  world 
domination  has  remained  constant. 

THE  SOVIET  RECORD  ON  TREATIES 

We  learned  long  ago  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  cannot  be  trusted  and  that  their 
agreements  are  usually  worthless.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  no  less  author- 
ity for  our  guidance  than  Stalin,  Lenin's 
successor.    Stalin  was  frank  to  say: 

Words  must  have  no  relation  to  action — 
otherwise  what  kind  of  diplomacy  is  It? 
Words  are  one  thing,  actions  another.  Good 
words  are  a  mask  for  concealment  of  bad 
deeds.  Sincere  diplomacy  Is  no  more  pos- 
sible than  dry   water  or  Iron   wood.  ^ 

The  unfolding  tragic  history  of  the 
times  in  which  we  men  have  lived  pro- 
vides the  stark  and  irrefutable  evidence 
that  the  Communists  keep  only  those 
agreements  which  are  in  their  interests 
to  keep,  and  that  they  will  break  those 
agreements  which  no  longer  serve  their 
interests.  And  the  fact  should  not  es- 
cape us  that  "their  interests,"  as  used 
here,  are  not  the  interests  of  a  free  peo- 
ple whose  rulers  govern  by  the  consent, 
freely  expressed,  of  the  governed;  but. 
rather,  they  are  the  "interests"  of  the 
international  conspiracy  which  has  its 
roots  in  the  Kremlin  and  which  seeks 
to  imF>ose  its  ideological  will  upon  other 
governments  throughout  the  world  so  as 
to  assure  the  final  outccmie  about  which 
Lenin,  the  high  priest  of  Communist 
strategy,  spoke  in  1923.  "the  final  victory 
of  socialism  (communism)." 

The  long  list  of  pledges  broken  by  the 
Soviet  Union  leads  almost  inevitably  to 
the  conclusion  that  many  of  the  agree- 
ments were  entered  into  without  good 
faith  and  in  accordance  wiUi  the  familiar 
Communist  dictum : 

Promises  are  like  pie  crusts — ^made  to  be 
broken. 

As  long  as  we  have  an  agreement 
which  does  not  provide  for  inspection  of 
Soviet  territory,  so  that  we  can  see  for 
ourselves  what  the  Soviet  Union  is  do- 
ing, we  are  in  effect  relying  upon  trust 
that  the  Soviets  will  abide  by  the  treaty. 
Yet,  many  are  the  instances  in  the  past 
whea  the  Soviet  Union  has  demonstrated 
its  disrespect  for  agreements  solemnly 
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entered  Into.  At  least  a  few  of  these  are 
worth  remembering  at  this  time. 

On  September  28,  1926,  Lithuania  and 
the  Soviet  Union  concluded  a  non- 
aggresslon  pact.  On  June,  15,  1940, 
Lithuania  was  Invaded  by  Soviet  forces. 

On  May  4,  1932.  Estonia  and  the 
U.S.SJI.  signed  a  nonaggression  pact. 
Eight  years  later,  on  June  16,  1940, 
Soviet  military  forces  Invaded  Estonia. 

On  February  5.  1932,  Latvia  and  the 
Soviet  Union  signed  a  nonaggression 
pact.  Eight  years  later,  on  June  16. 
1940,  Soviet  military  forces  Invaded 
Latvia. 

At  the  Yalta  Conference  in  February 
1945,  the  United  States.  Great  Britain, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  help  the 
peoples  liberated  from  Nazi  control  to 
•olve  their  political  and  economic  prob- 
lems by  democratic  means.  The 
U.S.S  Ji.  flagrantly  violated  the  letter  and 
•plrit  of  this  pledge  by  installing  Com- 
munist regimes  in  Bulgaria.  Hungary, 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  smd  Rumania. 
Also  at  Yalta,  the  Soviet  Union  agreed 
that  the  Republic  of  China  should  retain 
full  sovereignty  In  Manchuria.  The 
Russians  flouted  this  agreement  by 
tactics  of  obstruction  designed  to  deliver 
Manchuria  to  the  Chinese  Reds. 

At  Potsdam,  in  Jvly  1945,  the  United 
States,  the  U.S.S.R..  and  the  United 
Kingdom  agreed  that,  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  military  security,  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  free- 
dom of  religion  would  be  respected  in  the 
occupation  of  Germany.  As  everyone 
knows.  Soviet  authorities  in  East  Ger- 
many have  curtailed  genuine  freedom  of 
speech  and  press  by  imposing  the  totali- 
tarian instruments  of  suppression,  cen- 
sorship, and  secret  police.  Basic  legal 
and  political  rights  have  been  the  victim 
of  authoritarian  edict  and  one-party 
control,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  a 
puppet  regime  has  been  installed. 

Most  fresh  in  our  minds,  of  course,  is 
the  summit  conference  of  the  Big  Pour 
In  Geneva  In  July  1955.  This  high-level 
parley  In  the  diplomatic  Alps  engendered 
g^eat  expectations  among  the  peoples  of 
the  free  world. 

The  single  most  specific  agreement 
made  at  Geneva  was  on  the  German 
question.  The  fotur  powers  declared  it 
was  their  purpose  to  settle  the  German 
question  and  the  reunification  of  Ger- 
many by  means  of  free  elections  which 
shall  be  carried  out  in  conformity  with 
the  national  interests  of  the  German 
people  and  the  interests  of  European 
security. 

As  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles  later  said, 
the  Soviet  Union  failed  to  keep  this  sol- 
emn pledge,  and  on  November  16,  1955, 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Prance,  the 
United  Bangdom,  and  the  United  States 
stated  that  negotiations  on  the  German 
question  had  reached  a  deadlock,  because 
the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  insisted  on  a 
German  policy  which  would  have  In- 
volved the  continued  division  of  Ger- 
many as  well  as  the  eventual  dissolution 
of  the  Western  security  system.  In  a 
letter  dated  February  28.  1958,  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  tore  up  the 
final  scrap  of  the  Geneva  agreement 
when  he  said  the  German  question  is  a 
Question  of  relations  between  the  two 
existing  German  states. 


To  those  who  may  sulTer  the  Illusion 
thiat  the  real  natiu-e  of  international 
cocnmimlsm  can  be  changed  by  any  new 
shpw  of  amiability  and  affability  put  on 
by  the  Russians  in  connection  with  the 
signing  of  this  treaty,  one  might  only 
paint  to  the  announcement,  which  came 
on  the  heels  of  the  1955  Geneva  adjourn- 
ment, that  the  Soviets  were  increasing 
thieir  military  forces  in  East  Germany. 
Then,  too,  the  Israeli  plane  disaster,  in 
wbich  more  than  50  persons  were  shot 
dqwn  by  the  Bulgarian  Communists,  only 
conformed  to  the  Russian  pattern  of 
committing  overt,  violent  acts  in  order 
to  I  demean  the  United  States  before  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  "So  sorry,"  said  the 
Bulgarian  Communists,  and  they  felt 
thiat  they  had  atoned  for  their  trigger- 
h4ppy  brutality.  One  must  not  forget, 
to<>.  that  it  was  virtually  on  the  eve  of 
the  Geneva  Conference  that  the  Rus- 
sians shot  down  one  of  our  American 
planes  over  International  waters.  Inflict- 
ing severe  burns  upon  American  boys, 
scars  which  some  of  the  victims  will  carry 
to  their  graves.  In  that  Instance,  the 
Soviets  quickly  assumed  the  partial  re- 
sponsibility, a  development,  based  upon 
p4st  experience,  that  warranted  the 
soimd  conclusion  that  they  knew  it  was 
thieir  full  responsibility.  Our  State  De- 
pajrtment  made  a  hasty  agreement,  ac- 
cepting the  Soviet  offer  to  pay  for  the 
damages. 

I  mention  these  incidents  at  this  Jimc- 
ture  merely  to  point  up  the  sorry  stand- 
ards of  measurements  we  have  too  often 
used  in  our  oflBcial  dealings  with  the  Rus- 
sians and  to  stress  the  fact  that  our 
sincere  desire  for  peaceful  relations  with 
tiifs  Communists  will  carry  us  into  serious 
dainger  unless  we  base  our  reckonings  and 
pqlicies  on  realism. 

SOXX  AOOmONAL  CONSmSRAnONS  ON  OTTSS- 
riONS  RAISXD  BT  TRX  NUCLKAB  TXST  BAJT 
tKIATT 

First.  A  detente. 
Second.  The  leopard's  spots, 
frhird.  Time  and  circumstance. 
Fourth.  Peace  with  Justice. 
J^ifth.  World  opinion, 
pixth.  The  basic  issue. 

1.   ADXTENTC 

Mr.  President,  as  one  explanation  for 
M(.  Khrushchev's  willingness  to  be  a 
party  to  this  treaty,  the  thought  is  ad- 
vapced  that  he  wishes  to  attain  a  de- 
teiite  with  the  West  I  consider  it  to  be 
merely  another  one  of  those  cycles  in 
wbich  the  Communists  follow  periods  of 
te^ion  with  periods  of  seeming  relaxa- 
tions. The  Soviets  may  desire,  at  this 
point,  a  period  in  which  to  consolidate 
gains  and  repair  weaknesses. 

Jt  Is  impossible,  of  coiirse,  for  us  to 
ki^ow  with  certainty  what  the  reasons  are 
for  the  sudden  change  of  Soviet  position 
and  the  turn  of  events.  But  there  is 
no  evidence  that  Khrushchev  has  finally 
decided  to  work  for  a  stable  and  lasting 
peace. 

Many  of  us  have  asked.  "Why  did 
Khrushchev  agree  at  this  time  to  an 
acSreement  he  had  refused  even  to  dis- 
cuss in  September  1961  and  August 
1962?"  In  answer,  we  have  been  told 
that  in  October  1962,  during  the  Cuban 
crisis,  the  Russian  leader  "peered  into  the 
pit  jf  the  inferno,"  realized  for  the  first 


time  the  horrors  that  a  nuclear  exchange 
could  unleash  upon  the  world,  and  be- 
came convinced  that  the  real  Interest  of 
the  Soviet  Union  would  best  be  served 
by  a  relaxation  of  world  tensions  as  a 
prelude  to  control  over  world  armaments. 

Those  who  hold  this  view  seem  to  for- 
get that  the  immediate  result  of  the 
Cuban  crisis  was  a  "hardening"  of  the 
Soviet  position  on  onsite  inspection  at 
the  18-nation  Disarmament  Conference 
in  Geneva,  that  the  Soviet  decision  to 
participate  in  the  pact  did  not  come  until 
the  Soviet  Union  had  completed  its  at- 
mospheric test  series,  and  that  all  the 
comments  relating  to  the  inferno  into 
which  world  leaders  peered  during  the 
Cuban  crisis  have  come  from  oflflcials  of 
the  free  world.  One  is  almost  tempted 
to  ask,  "Who  frightened  whom?" 

There  is  little  evidence  of  any  sincere 
effort  on  the  part  cf  the  Soviet  Union  to 
correct  or  modify  the  real  causes  of  world 
tensions.  Soviet  forces  still  occupy 
Cuban  soil.  The  Berlin  wall  still  stands. 
East  Germany  still  cannot  participate  in 
free  elections  or  in  a  referendum  on  re- 
unification. The  Soviet  leadership  con- 
tinues to  threaten  the  free  world  with 
bombs  in  orbit  and  100-megaton  nuclear 
weapons.  Subversion  and  warfare  con- 
tinue under  Soviet  sponsorship  around 
the  p>eriphery  of  the  free  world  while 
the  Soviet  and  Chinese  heartlands  re- 
main relatively  immune. 

The  Soviet  leadership  may  have  peered 
into  the  inferno  last  October,  but  I  am 
not  convinced  that  they  were  reformed 
by  what  they  saw. 

I  feel  that,  as  has  been  the  case  be- 
fore, the  Soviets  desire  a  breathing  spell 
for  the  purpose  of  regrouping  forces  and 
for  reexamining  strategy  and  tactics.  As 
Adm.  Arlelgh  Burke  testified  during  the 
hearings : 

Baaed  on  the  past  actions  of  the  Com- 
munists when  they  make  a  sndden  about- 
face,  as  they  have  done  In  the  case  of  this 
treaty  the  provisions  of  which  they  have 
rejected  on  several  previous  occasions.  It 
would  seem  that  they  wish  to  seek  some 
advantage  over  the  United  States. 

They  never  have  been  generous.  They  al- 
ways have  acted  solely  in  their  own  In- 
terests to  reach  their  own  goal  of  domi- 
^tlon. 

James  David  Atkinson.  Ph.  D..  asso- 
ciate professor  of  government  at  George- 
town University,  in  his  book,  "The  Edge 
of  War,"  1960,  includes  an  interest- 
ing chapter  entitled  "The  Fusion  of 
War  and  Peace."  Dr.  Atkinson,  a  West 
Virginian,  discusses  the  Soviet  purpose 
of  seeking  a  "breathing  space,"  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  course  of  the  Com- 
munist offensive: 

Furthermore,  any  disarmament  conces- 
sions wUl  be,  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  bloc, 
in  the  nature  of  a  detente.  But  the  democ- 
racies, by  contrast,  halve  in  the  past  tended 
to  consider  such  arrangements  on  a  perma- 
nent or  semipermanent  basis. 

The  new  phase  of  Soviet  strategy  does  not 
Imply  an  abandonment  of  the  ultimate  goal 
of  a  Communist  world.  This  is  clearly 
spelled  out  by  Khrushchev's  statement  im- 
mediately preceding  his  American  visit: 
"We  Communists  believe  that  the  idea  of 
communism  will  ultimately  be  victorious 
throughout  the  world.  Jusk  as  it  has  been 
victorious  in  oxir  country,  in  China,  and 
many  other  states." 
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The  idea  of  a  breathing  space  during 
which  Soviet  strategy  wUl  call  for 
the  struggle  against  the  non-Communist 
countries  to  be  conducted  in  a  more  sophis- 
ticated form  was  also  pointed  out  in  a  Pravda 
editorial  that  laid  down  the  line  in  these 
words:  "Today  we  are  living  at  a  time  when 
the  historic  transition  from  socialism  to 
communism  is  taking  place.  *  *  *  At  the 
United  Nations.  Comrade  Khrushchev  put 
forward  the  principles  of  U.S.SJI.  foreign 
policy  and  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment submitted  proposals  for  universal  and 
complete  disarmament  of  all  states,  which 
opens  up  a  new  era  in  the  struggle  for  world 
peace." 

A  breathing  space  in  the  cold  war  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  NATO  aUies  will 
also  permit  the  Chinese  Commiuiist  Junior 
partner  to  step  up  cold  war  activity  in  the 
Par  East  while  the  U.S.S.R.  regroups  Its 
forces  in  the  other  half  of  the  globe. 

The  apparent  new  phase  in  Soviet  policy 
can  be  expected  to  last  only  as  long  as  it 
-  offers  advantages  to  the  Kremlin  leadership. 
Undoubtedly  there  will  be  those  in  the  Soviet 
high  command  who  will  urge  a  harder  poUcy 
against  the  West,  for  they  will  see  signs  that 
will  confirm  their  belief  that  the  capitalists 
are  sufficiently  decadent  and  weakened  to  be 
eliminated  sooner  rather  than  later.  Prom 
time  to  time  the  non-Commxmist  world  will 
be  threatened,  and  incidents  will  be  manu- 
factured to  test  its  strength.  The  United 
States  wiU  remain  the  principal  barrier  to 
Soviet  bloc  aspirations.  Nineteen  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  saw  the  beginnings  of  a  sub- 
tler policy  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  dissipate 
American  determination  to  maintain  this 
barrier.  The  decade  to  1968,  and  especially 
the  years  from  1961,  will  be  the  crucial  period 
In  the  development  of  Soviet  strength  and 
the  attempted  softening  of  the  American  wlU 
,-^  to  resist  and  at  the  ingredient  that  chiefly 
supports  that  wlU,  our  military  strength. 
Signs  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  United 
Btates  win  no  doubt  increase  the  momentum 
of  the  Soviet  advance  and  lead  the  Kremlin 
to  believe  that  it  need  not  delay  the  last 
stage  of  the  Communist  offensive. 

I  believe  Dr.  Atkinson's  words  are 
prophetic. 

a.  THE  lkopard's  spots 

Many  of  the  attitudes  and  stratagems 
which  mark  the  Communists'  approach 
to  negotiations  are  baffling  in  the  ex- 
treme so  long  as  we  believe  that  they  are 
seeking  peace,  or  even  a  significant  low- 
ering of  tensions.  But  they  become  un- 
derstandable as  soon  as  we  realize  that 
they  are  seeking  only.  In  Lenin's  phrase, 
"an  agreement  concerning  war."  Marx- 
ist-Lenin thinking  In  this  regard  has  not 
changed  from  the  idea  of  one-time  Polit- 
buro member  Grigorl  E.  Zinovlev,  who 
said  on  February  2.  1919: 

We  are  willing  to  sign  an  unfavorable 
peace  with  the  Allies.  •  •  •  it  would  only 
mean  that  we  should  put  no  tr\ist  whatever 
in  the  bit  of  paper  we  should  sign.  We 
should  vise  the  breathing  space  so  obtained 
to  gather  our  strength. 

Stated  another  way.  if  the  other  party 
to  such  a  treaty  believes  that  it  is  being 
signed  in  good  faith,  he  is  to  be  rated  as 
a  victim  of  his  own  naivete:  what  Lenin 
called  petty  bourgeois  trustfulness. 

History  repeats  itself.  This  is  a  com- 
mon saying  which  we  have  all  heard  from 
our  youth  up.  If,  then,  we  refuse  to 
understand  the  lesson  of  history,  we  are 
condemned  to  repeat  the  errors  of  the 
past.  We  shall  suffer  all  the  more  if  we 
insist  upon  closing  our  eyes  to  that  in- 
evitable history  which  Communist  lead- 
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ers.  as  did  Hitler  In  Meln  Kampf,  write 
in  advance. 

If,  indeed,  "coming  events  cast  their 
shadows  before,"  we  should  long  ago 
have  taken  warning  from  a  commit- 
ment, grievously  broken,  of  30  years  ago. 
Litvinoff's  pledge  to  President  Roosevelt 
is  referred  to  on  page  287  of  "What  We 
Must  Know  About  Communism."  by 
Harry  and  Bonaro  Overstreet,  1958 : 

Even  the  Ideological  outposts  of  empire 
rest  on  broken  promises.  Thus,  on  Novem- 
ber 12.  1633.  Lltvlnoff  gave  a  four-point 
pledge  to  President  Roosevelt — as  a  condi- 
tion of  the  U.S.SJl.'s  being  officially  rec- 
ognized— guaranteeing  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  refrain  from  all  propaganda 
and  organized  activity  that  had  as  its  aim 
the  overthrow  of  the  U.S.  Government  or 
the  undermining  of  our  institutions.  Plve 
days  later,  however — with  recognition  ac- 
complished— he  released  a  statement  which 
said.  "The  Third  International  Is  not  men- 
tioned in  this  document.  You  must  not 
read  into  it  more  than  was  Intended."  A 
month  later,  the  Comintern  met  in  Moscow 
and  adopted  resolutions  which  instructed 
all  parties — Including  the  CPUSA — that 
there  was  no  way  out  of  the  general  crisis 
of  capitalism  other  than  the  one  demon- 
strated by  the  Bolshevik  revolution. 

In  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Jesus 
uttered  an  oft-quoted  truism:  "Where- 
fore by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 
The  Soviet  record  of  deceit  and  duplic- 
ity, treachery  and  perfidy  is  clearly 
written.  But  that  record  is  not  com- 
plete, nor,  in  my  Judgment  will  it  be 
complete  as  long  as  leaders  in  the  So- 
viet Union  subscribe  to  Communist 
Ideology. 

The  words  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah, 
heard  above  the  din  of  the  centuries,  are 
as  meaningful  in  our  age  as  they  were 
in  his  tempestuous  day: 

Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the 
leopard  his  spots?  Then  may  ye  also  do 
good,  that  are  accustomed  to  do  evil. 

That  the  leopard  has  not  changed  his 
spots  should  be  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing statement  by  Mr.  B3irushchev — a 
statement  arrestingly  free  from  dissimu- 
lation. Khrushchev,  who  some  appear 
to  believe  is  somewhat  less  dangerous 
than  was  Josef  Stalin  for  the  United 
States,  said  on  September  17.  1955: 

If  anyone  thinks  that  our  smUes  mean 
the  abandonment  of  the  teachings  of  Marx, 
Engels.  and  Lenin,  he  Is  deceiving  himself 
cruelly.  Those  who  expect  this  to  happen 
might  Just  as  well  wait  for  a  shrimp  to  learn 
how  to  whistle. 

3.   TIMX    ANO    CIKCtTMSTANCX 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  cannot 
now  reject  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
since  we  advanced  the  same  offer  in 
1959  and  again  in  1962. 

The  situation  which  now  confronts  the 
United  States  is  quite  different  from  the 
situation  at  the  time  of  the  previous  of- 
fers. In  1961  and  1962.  the  Soviet  Union 
carried  out  an  extensive  series  of  nuclear 
tests  in  violation  of  previous  promises  to 
refrain  from  testing.  As  is  well  known, 
much  time  is  required  in  order  to  eval- 
uate such  a  series  of  tests.  The  Soviet 
evaluation  of  the  1961-62  series  was 
completed  during  1963.  The  Soviets 
now  have  the  opportunity  to  freeze  us 
into  an  inferior  technological  position. 
Consequently,  the  situation  as  of  today 
has  clearly  changed  and,  in  prudence,  we 


cannot  be  bound  by  offers  made  when 
quite  different  circumstances  obtained. 
Proponents  of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
would  quite  clearly  have  a  much  stronger 
case  had  the  Soviet  Union  refrained 
from  conducting  such  an  extensive  series 
of  nuclear  tests  in  1961-62. 

4.    PEACE    WITH     JUSTICE 

It  has  been  argued  that  if  we  reject 
the  present  treaty  we  will  never  be  able 
to  get  the  Soviet  Union  to  sign  another 
test  ban  treaty. 

This  argument  ignores  46  years  of 
Soviet  diplomacy.  From  the  Bolshevik 
seizure  of  power  in  Russia  down  to  the 
present  day,  if  there  has  been  one  con- 
stant in  Soviet  diplomacy  it  has  been, 
above  all,  the  constant  of  fiexlbillty.  As 
shown  over  the  course  of  thousands  of 
negotiations,  the  Soviets  are  quite  willing 
to  bargain  endlessly  at  the  diplomatic 
table.  It  is  not  they,  but  we  who  become 
restless  and  believe  that  some  action 
must  be  taken  now,  some  diplomatic 
agreement  reached  at  once.  And  this 
flexibility  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets  has 
consistently  been  tied  to  a  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  balance  of  military  power 
in  the  world.  When  the  military  power 
of  the  United  States  has  been  in  the 
ascendancy  the  Soviets — being  always 
flexible,  as  they  are — have  been  inclined 
to  be  more  reasonable.  When  the  mili- 
tary power  of  the  United  States  has  be- 
gun even  a  slightly  apparent  decline,  the 
Soviets  have  tended  to  become  bellig- 
erent, bellicose,  and  intransigent. 

Paradoxically,  rejection  of  the  treaty 
may  eventually  bring  about  a  treaty  em- 
bracing solid  inspection  safeguards — and 
which  the  Soviet  Union  would  accept. 
How,  one  may  well  ask,  could  such  a 
desirable  end  be  achieved?  If  the 
United  States  tests — as  we  have  not 
done — and  realizes  the  full  potential  of 
of  which  we  are  capable,  we  can  prove 
conclusively  to  the  Soviet  Union  that 
they  cannot  compete  with  us  in  nuclear 
weapons.  The  Soviet  record  is  clear. 
They  are  the  hardest  of  hard  negotiators. 
But  they  do  respect  power.  Here  again 
the  record  is  clear.  If  faced  wltti  a  con- 
tinuing position  of  Inferiority  In  nuclear 
technology,  they  would  have  every  reason 
to  accept  a  valid  treaty  providing  sound 
rules  of  Inspection.  Unfortunately,  it 
would  appear  that  they  accept  our  pres- 
ent desire  for  a  treaty  as  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness. By  rejecting  the  treaty  we  can 
disabuse  them  of  this  notion.  Tlien.  pa- 
tiently but  purposefully,  we  can  go  for- 
ward to  build  an  enduring  r>eace.  Not  a 
tenuous  peace  wliich  may  expire  as 
quickly  as  did  Neville  Chamberlain's 
"peace  in  our  time."  But  an  enduring 
peace  based  on  power  with  purpose.  Let 
us  not  timidly  shrink  from  the  atom,  but, 
knowing  that  God  is  good,  have  faith  that 
this  "Nation  under  God"  was  given  great 
power — from  the  atom — to  be  used  in  the 
pursuit  not  of  F>eace  alone,  but  of  peace 
with  Justice. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  line  with 
what  the  Senator  Is  saying,  if  we  agree 
to  the  test  ban  treaty  minus  inspection, 
and  the  Soviets  are  able  to  victimize  us 
in  one  way  or  another,  as  by  testing  ou 
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Chinese  soil  and  pushing  ahead  to  the 
development  of  new  plaivs  based  upon 
knowledge  already  obtained,  would  it  not 
be  likely  that  the  Communists  would 
have  even  stronger  reason  to  believe  that 
they  might  eventually  be  able  to  lure  us 
into  a  disarmament  treaty,  under  which 
we  would  forgo  essential  inspection  or 
agree  to  the  kind  of  inspection  the  So- 
viets might  offer? 

For  example,  they  are  proposing  to 
have  Insipections  at  certain  places  which 
they  would  designate — a  particular 
crossroads  or  railroad  crossing  that  they 
would  agree  to.  But  if  we  agreed  to  such 
a  plan,  they  would  "route  the  train"  the 
other  way,  so  that  it  not  pass  the  loca- 
tions of  the  sites  to  be  inspected,  in  an 
attempt  to  mislead  or  deceive  us.  Thus 
the  seeds  of  our  own  undoing  would  be 
contained  in  such  an  agreement. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  insisted  that 
we  would  make  no  agreement  until  we 
were  satisfied  that  such  a  treaty  served 
our  purpose  equally  with  theirs,  we  would 
have  executed  an  agreement  under  which 
we  could  automatically  detect  a  viola- 
tion. 

If  we  obtained  that  kind  of  agree- 
ment, would  it  not  be  the  basis  for  mak- 
ing the  Soviets  realize  that  eventually, 
at  such  time  as  disarmtiment  came,  it 
would  have  to  be  on  a  foolproof  inspec- 
tion basis? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  sug- 
gestion is  an  interesting  one. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  we  en- 
tered into  this  treaty  minus  inspection, 
the  Commxmists  would  be  given  every 
incentive  to  feel  that  if  they  held  out 
long  enough,  they  could  get  a  disarma- 
ment agreement  minus  inspection. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Earlier 
this  week  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  [Mr. 
Russell]  lucidly  and  cogently  presented 
a  logical  step-by-step  hypothetical  case 
precisely  in  point  with  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  has  just  said.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

S.  WORLD  OPINION 

It  is  urged  that  so  many  nations  of  the 
world  have  already  signed  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  that  the  United  States 
risks  the  censure  of  world  opinion  if  we 
refuse  to  approve  the  treaty.  This  is 
really  one  of  the  strongest  argiunents 
sustaining  the  decision,  right  or  wrong — 
and  only  the  future  will  reveal  this — of 
those  who  will  support  the  treaty.  At 
least,  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  major 
factors  in  their  decision. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  fear  of  fly- 
ing in  the  face  of  world  opinion  if  we  re- 
ject the  treaty.  Voss,  in  Nuclear  Am- 
bush, aptly  puts  this  question  into 
focus: 

Before  the  world  Is  overcome  with  guilt 
for  having  produced  the  atomic  age's  bril- 
liant mushroom  cloud,  It  would  do  well  to 
reflect  how  much  more  of  this  globe  would  be 
under  the  communistic  cloud  today  were  It 
not  for  the  U.S.  nuclear  capacity. 

I  think  we  should  pause  and  reflect 
about  the  matter  of  world  opinion,  as 
it  has  been  injected  into  the  issue  be- 
fore us.  I,  too,  will  agree  that  rejection 
of  the  treaty  by  the  Senate  would  have 
an  adverse  psychological  effect  upon  the 
countries  that  have  signed  the  treaty. 


Bui  is  this  to  deter  us  from  acting,  even 
at  this  late  hour,  in  our  own  best  inter- 
est4  and  in  the  best  interests  of  those 
who  might  momentarily  condemn  us? 
It  should  give  us  pause  to  remember  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  sig- 
naljories  will  never  become  nuclear  pow- 
ers, Many  of  Uiese  signatories  could  ill 
afford  a  modem  battleship. 

To  allow  world  opinion  to  dissuade  us 
from  taking  a  course  away  from  danger 
is  io  allow  "the  tail  to  wag  the  dog,"  if 
I  ^ay  refer  to  a  common  expression. 
LeU  us  not  forget  that  when  we  talk  about 
th0  striking  power  that  is  built  around 
th^  Strategic  Air  Command  and  the 
Polaris  submarine,  we  are  talking,  in 
General  Power's  words,  "about  better 
than  90  percent  of  the  striking  power 
of  the  free  world."  This  being  the  case, 
wl^  should  the  United  States — a  country 
whUch,  in  the  event  of  all-out  war,  would 
be  expected  to  deliver  90  percent  of  the 
striking  power  for  the  protection  of  the 
freje  world— hesitate  to  act  in  accordance 
with  its  own  safety,  and  that  of  its  allies, 
ev^n  if  it  means  that  we  temporarily  dis- 
appoint the  portion  of  the  free  world 
cofiplex  which  can  supply  only  10  per- 
cent of  the  striking  power? 

A  large  percentage  of  those  who  would 
condemn  us  for  rejection  of  the  treaty 
wduld  be  neutral  states.  Some  of  these 
halve  been  more  or  less  chronic  critics, 
nojt  only  of  our  foreign  policy,  but  of  our 
doinestic  policies,  as  well. 

Jn  this  trying  hour  we  should  heed 
th^  words  of  the  Psalmist:  "Be  still,  and 
kr^w  that  I  am  God."  Perhaps  if  we 
wduld  but  take  a  moment  in  this  mad 
ruEh  of  life  and  "be  still"  to  ponder  and 
meditate  upon  the  troublesome  aspect  of 
world  opinion  as  it  is  involved  in  the 
momentous  question  before  us,  we  would 
find  an  inner  counsel  and  an  irmer 
strength  that  would  enable  us,  not  "to 
see  through  a  glass  darkly,"  but  to  come 
fafie  to  face  with  our  destiny. 

iAmerican  is  a  great  rmtion.  It  has 
long  been  a  good  neighbor  to  the  coun- 
tries that  join  its  unwalled  and  un- 
gi^rded  borders.  Its  sons  and  daugh- 
tets  have  shed  their  blood  more  than 
orice  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  It  has  free- 
lylpoured  out  its  largess  to  other  nations, 
snkall  and  large,  throughout  the  earth. 
\&ny  of  the  signatories  of  the  treaty — 
in  fact,  virtually  all  of  them— have,  at 
oiie  time  or  another,  been  the  recipients, 
in]  one  way  or  another,  of  our  benef- 
ici^nce.  America's  good  will  again  and 
aiain  has  been  liberally  demonstrated 
b3  the  outpouring  of  her  billions  and  by 
hir  other  deeds  of  kindness.  What  more 
is  I  needed  to  convince  the  world  of  the 
peaceful  motives  of  the  gi-eatest  nation 
in]  all  the  ages? 

There  are  but  few  nations  that  have 
pdwer  to  alter  the  course  of  world  his- 
tory. America  is  one  of  the  few.  The 
o\erwhelming  majority  of  nations  will 
hi  able  in  the  future,  as  they  have  been 
able  in  the  past,  to  contribute  but  little 
tc  the  determination  of  human  events 
and  to  the  course  of  the  stream  of  his- 
tory. 

Those  who  would  condemn  us  lack  the 
p<iwer  to  take  "at  the  flood"  that  "tide 
in  the  affairs  of  men  which  leads  on  to 
fc  rtune."    But  not  so  with  America.    She 


has  the  power  and  the  resources  to  direct 
the  path  of  events. 

Along  with  this  power,  America  has  a 
duty,  in  this  situation,  to  act  so  as  to 
insure  that  communism  will  not  be  "the 
wave  of  the  future." 

But  we  cannot  temporize,  and  we  must 
not  shrink  from  our  oft-unpleasant  re- 
sponsibility. What  really  counts  so 
much  is.  not  world  opinion  in  this  era 
of  confusion  but,  rather,  what  will  pre- 
serve this  Republic  in  all  the  years  to 
come. 

I  refer  again  to  "An  Appraisal."  a 
chapter  in  Nuclear  Ambush: 

For  the  United  States.  It  matters  only  to 
a  minor  degree — It  Is  not  even  morally  de- 
fensible— If  neutrals  complain  about  our 
sprinkling  them  with  radioactive  fallout  that 
may  possibly  harm  a  very  few  of  their  people. 
Dysentery  and  influenza,  which  the  com- 
plalners  export  to  us.  more  than  balance  the 
grievance  lists.  If  the  safety  of  all  America 
Is  at  stake,  however,  one  takes  the  risk  of 
harming  a  few  people,  foreigners  or  fellow 
citizens.  We  can  regret  the  Injury — ^perhaps 
try  to  compensate  In  some  way  for  It.  But 
we  cannot  sacrlflce  our  whole  Nation's  safety 
or  our  own  very  lives,  out  of  deference  to  a 
vague  fear  that  is  more  mystic  than 
sclentlflc 

Or  real. 

Voss  clearly  reflects  the  Soviet  Union's 
disregard  for  world  opinion  on  page  532 
of  his  book : 

Test  ban  advocates  said  Russia  could  not 
afford  to  cheat,  because  she  would  be  griev- 
ously embarrassed  If  she  were  caught.  But 
the  Communists  dared  to  cheat  on  the 
Korean  and  Indochlnese  armistice  agree- 
ments and  seemed  to  bear  up  extremely  well, 
if  they  suffered  any  embarrassment  at  all. 
The  Russians  later  forced  abandonment  of 
the  whole  premise  wheri*they  resumed  test- 
ing In  September  1961.  boasted  of  it,  and 
tried  to  Intimidate  the  world. 

The  fact  that  "world  opinion"  has  its 
curse  as  well  as  its  blessing  is  articulately 
portrayed  in  this  final  excerpt  from  Voss' 
work: 

There  are  some  lessons  to  be  drawn  from 
the  history  of  the  nuclear  test  ban  Issue. 
One  of  the  first  is  that  It  Is  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  put  off  a  showdown  with  "world 
opinion"  over  Issues  vital  to  the  national 
security.  The  United  States  got  Involved 
In  a  nuclear  test  ban  negotiation  more  be- 
cause It  "wanted  to  be  nice"  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  than  because  It  believed  Its  own 
security  Interests  would  be  served.  It  may 
or  may  not  have  been  true  that  wiping  out 
the  danger  of  nuclear  war  would  have  been 
In  the  national  Interest,  If  It  were  even  pos- 
sible. But  It  was  clearly  perceived  In  the 
days  before  1958  that  a  nuclear  test  ban 
alone  could  not  possibly  accomplish  this. 
Later,  the  United  States  stumbled  rather 
than  walked  into  the  test  ban  ambush, 
humoring  the  worriers  of  the  world,  who  de- 
pended on  the  United  States  for  protection, 
rather  than  leading  them.  Humoring  the 
fainthearted,  when  confronted  with  a  ruth- 
less adversary  like  Soviet  communism,  has 
proved  to  be  a  dangerous  game. 

Indeed,  if  the  question  before  us  were 
not  so  sobering,  one  might,  in  being  con- 
fronted with  the  argument  that  we 
should  not  fly  in  the  face  of  world  opin- 
ion— that  of  97  nations — brush  aside  the 
thought,  by  simply  referring  to  Thomas 
Carlyle,  On  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 

Aesop's  Fly,  sitting  on  the  axle  of  the 
chariot,  has  been  much  laughed  at  for  ex- 
claiming: "What  a  dust  I  do  raise." 
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In  answer  to  those  who  urge  that  re- 
jection of  the  treaty  risks  the  censure 
of  world  opinion,  it  Is  a  temptation  to 
point  out  that  the  general  peace — the 
freedom  from  a  total  war — enjoyed  by 
the  world  since  the  end  of  World  War  n 
has  not  been  brought  about  by  world 
opinion.  It  results,  as  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  has  reminded  us,  from  the 
blunt  fact  that  the  United  States  has 
possessed  such  overwhelming  power  In 
nuclear  weapons  and  their  delivery  ca- 
pability as  to  insure  a  general  peace. 

Such  an  answer,  I  say,  is  indeed  tempt- 
ing, for  it  is  true.  But  there  Is  an  even 
'^  more  compelling  answer.  The  nuclear 
'  test  ban  treaty  is  before  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  for  serious  and  prayer- 
ful deliberation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  United  States  is  not  engaged  in  an 
International  popularity  contest.  The 
'  compelling  answer  is.  not  how  many  Na- 
tions have  ratified  this  treaty,  but  that 
the  United  States  adopt  the  course  of 
action  that  is  right.  British  Prime  Min- 
ister Neville  Chamberlain  returned  from 
Munich  with  the  plaudits  of  most  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  that  he  had 
brought  peace  in  our  time.  The  Brit- 
ish press  recorded  tliat  massive  crowds 
hailed  him  in  London  on  the  night  of 
his  return  from  Munich,  and  that  the 
cheering  masses  joined  in  singing  "For 
He's  a  Jolly  Good  Fellow."  But  did  he 
do  what  was  right? 

Mr.  President,  we  come  to  a  discussion 
of  the  basic  issue  of  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty. 

THE  BASIC  ISSTTX 

ITie    basic,    the    overriding,    issue   Is 

•  whether  the  treaty  constitutes  a  risk  to 

the  continued  military  superiority  of  the 

United  States  and,  if  so,  whether  the 

risk  to  that  superiority  is  a  risk  to  peace. 

That  the  treaty  constitutes  a  serious 
risk  to  the  continued  military  superiority 
,  of  this  Nation  is  clear,  as  I  think  I  have 
already  shown.  This  is  my  judgment 
.  of  the  matter,  but  it  is  based  upon  a  care- 
ful weighing  of  the  evidence.  And 
while  I  do  not  stand  with  the  majority 
in  this  Judgment,  I  do  not  stand  alone. 

The  ultimate  question,  therefore,  is 
this:  Is  the  treaty  a  risk  to  peace? 

Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War 
,  the  world  has  witnessed  an  uneasy  peace 
.  which  some  have  called  the  cold  war. 
But  there  has  been  a  general  peace,  an 
absence  of  general  war.  What  has  main- 
tained this  general  peace?  Not  an  Amer- 
ican, as  I  have  already  indicated,  but  an 
Englishman  has  given  the  most  cogent 
answer.  Sir  Winston  Churchill  has  said 
that  the  overwhelming  nuclear  superior- 
ity possessed  by  the  United  States  has 
kept  the  peace.  Clearly,  anything  which 
diminishes  this  nuclear  superiority  Is  a 
step  which  diminishes  the  power  to 
maintain  this  general  peace.  It  is  a  step 
which  may  encourage  any  aggressor- 
minded  nation  to  take  a  risk  which  it 
would  otherwise  be  inhibited  from  taking, 
the  risk  of  war. 

Speaking  in  Yugoslavia  on  August  21, 
1963,  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  said: 

You  and  we  have  mutual  alms,  the  struggle 
to  construct  socialism  and  communism.  You 
and  we  have  a  mutual  enemy:  imperialism. 

Will  the  effects  of  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  increase  the  risk  of  war  by  en- 


couraging Khrushchev — or  his  succes- 
sor— ^to  take  risks  against  the  "en^xiy" 
which  would  otherwise  not  be  taken?  To 
answer  this  hard  question  easily  in  the 
name  of  the  relaxation  of  tensions  Is 
tempting.  It  may  even  be  momentarily 
popular.  But  a  harder  course  of  action  is 
that  enjoined  by  the  admonition  of  the 
Bible  to  act  with  prudence.  Using  words 
so  applicable  to  the  question  of  trust  to- 
day, to  the  spirit  of  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty,  the  psalmist  said: 

The  words  In  his  mouth  were  as  smooth  as 
butter,  but  war  was  In  his  heart. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  I  have  reached  my  con- 
clusion to  vote  against  this  treaty.  I 
shall  do  this  sorrowfully.  Sorrowfully 
because  it  places  me  In  opposition  to  the 
position  of  our  President,  a  leader  who 
has  earnestly  sought  to  find  a  path  of 
hope  in  his  pursuit  of  peace.  I  respect 
and  honor  our  Commander  in  Chief. 
Yet,  all  men  are  fallible,  and  all  may. 
therefore,  err.  As  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  upon  whose  shoulders  rests  an 
equal  portion  of  the  awesome  responsibil- 
ity of  choosing  the  right  course  as  we 
stand  at  what  may  be  the  last  great 
crossroads,  I  feel  it  imperative  that  duty 
should  rise  above  all  things  and  that  in 
the  course  of  fulfilling  my  duty,  I  am 
bound  to  be  true  to  my  convictions.  My 
convictions  have  led  me  to  speak  the 
words  I  have  spoken  today  and  they  will 
lead  me,  if  I  Uve,  to  carry  out  my  an- 
nounced intention  to  cast  my  vote 
against  confirmation  of  the  treaty.  For, 
as  Robert  E.  Lee  said: 

If  we.  only  to  please  the  people,  stand  for 
that  which  we  disapprove,  how,  then,  can  we 
later  defend  our  actions? 

I  hope  that  I  am  wrong  in  my  ap- 
prehensions, because  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  said  earlier  this  week,  if 
those  of  us  who  are  against  this  treaty 
are  wrong  in  our  decision,  then,  we  will 
all  be  the  happier  for  it. 

Paul  the  Apostle  said:  "Where  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty," 
America's  greatness  has  been,  from  the 
beginning,  of  the  spirit.  There  have  been 
times  recently  when  I  have  thoiight  that 
America's  greatness  had  slipped  from 
her  grasp,  but  tliis  cannot  be  right. 
Human  destiny  will  still  be  influenced 
by  an  America  that  calls  back  {igain  her 
greatness,  because  there  is  yet  an  Amer- 
ica that,  in  this  conflict  of  wills  and 
ideologies  and  ways  of  life,  can  draw  once 
more  on  her  spiritual  heritage  with  the 
call  to  action  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah: 

strengthen  ye  the  feeble  hands,  and  con- 
firm the  weak  luiees.  Say  to  the  faint- 
hearted: Take  courage,  and  fear  not. 

A  people  that  thus  recalls  its  heritage 
of  courage  may  yet  ensure  that  "the  edge 
of  war,  like  an  ill-sheathed  knife,  no  more 
shall  cut  its  master." 

Mr.  President,  I  apologize  to  the  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  have  been 
discommoded  by  my  long  and  tedious 
statement.  I  recognize  that  those  of  us 
who  take  the  position  I  have  taken  are 
assuming  an  impopular  position  in  this 
matter.  I  accord  to  those  who  support 
the  treaty,  however,  as  I  stated  in  the 
beginning,  the  same  sincerity  of  purpose 


and  the  same  dedication  to  the  security 
of  our  country  as  I  claim  to  possess. 

We  have  all  examined  the  same  testi- 
mony, the  same  evidence,  on  the  question 
which  we  soon  must  decide.  We  have 
listened  to  the  same  witnesses.  But, 
having  weighed  this  evidence,  having 
evaluated  It,  each  of  us  has  attempted 
to  judge,  in  his  own  mind  and  In  his  own 
conscience,  what  his  decision  should  be. 
And  we  shall  not  all  agree. 

Regardless  of  the  decision  of  each  of 
us,  every  Senator  has  conscientiously 
strived  to  wrest  from  this  agonizing 
question  the  answer  that  will  serve  his 
country  best.  For,  differ  though  we  will, 
the  consolation  may  be  ours  that  we  have 
labored  in  the  spirit  of  the  words  en- 
graved on  a  statue  which  stands  in  the 
State  capitol  at  Atlanta,  Ga.: 

He  who  saves  his  country  save*  all  things. 

And  all  things  saved  wlU  bless  him. 

He  who  lets  his  country  die  lets  all  things 

die. 
And  all  things  dying  curse  him. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  congratulate  the 
able  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  the 
magnificent  address  he  has  made  today 
against  the  ratification  of  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
scholarly  addresses  I  have  heard  during 
my  service  in  the  Senate.  It  has  been 
clear,  forceful,  and  logical. 

In  his  address  he  has  raised  the  differ- 
ent arguments  seriatim  in  favor  of  the 
treaty,  discussed  them,  and  successfully 
refuted  them. 

In  his  address  he  has  discussed  argu- 
ments against  the  treaty  that  should  ap- 
peal to  Meml>ers  of  the  Senate,  and  I 
believe  will  appeal  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. These  arguments  are  sound  and 
they  are  logical. 

In  his  address  he  has  discussed  the  na- 
ture of  the  Soviet  Communist  threat, 
which  we  know  Is  a  most  dangerous  and 
vicious  threat.  Lenin  said,  when  he  took 
over  Russia  in  1917,  that  the  aim  of  the 
Soviets  was  to  be  the  gravedlggers.  the 
heirs,  and  successors  to  the  governments 
of  the  world.  The  Communists  have 
never  departed  from  their  goal.  Their 
goal  today  is  world  domination. 

The  able  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  discussed  this  topic  with  ability,  the 
same  as  he  has  discussed  the  Soviet  rec- 
ord on  treaties.  It  Is  clear  that  the  So- 
viets will  not  keep  a  treaty  except  when 
it  Is  In  their  favor.  The  American  Bar 
Association  had  a  study  made,  and  it 
found  that  the  Soviets  had  broken  50  out 
of  52  tnajor  agreements.  They  had 
broken  hundreds  of  other  agreements. 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
shown  clearly  their  perfidy,  treachery, 
and  lack  of  good  faith  in  keeping  agree- 
ments. 

In  addition,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  discussed  other  questions 
that  have  been  raised  by  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty. 

All  in  all,  he  has  delivered  a  very  com- 
prehensive address.  The  address  should 
be  read  by  every  Member  of  this  body. 
I  do  not  see  how  any  openminded,  fair, 
objective  person  could  read  the  address 
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and  reach  any  conclusion  other  than  that 
reached  by  the  dlstingxilshed  Senator 
from  West  Virginia— namely,  that  the 
treaty  Is  unwise  and  that  the  Senate 
would  walk  the  path  of  wisdom  if  It 
failed  to  ratify  it.     - 

Again  I  congratulate  the  able  Senator 
for  his  fine  address. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  for  his 
generous  and  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  extend  my  hearty 
congratulations  and  strongest  commen- 
dations to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  this  very  remarkable  presenta- 
tion. 

The  Senator  is  a  careful  man.  I  have 
worked  with  him  on  committees.  I  know 
the  care  he  exercises  even  in  minor  mat- 
ters before  reaching  a  conclusion.  In 
this  case,  the  remarkable  statement  he 
has  made  Indicates  a  most  thoroxigh  and 
exhaustive  study  of  all  the  evidence  that 
was  available  on  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
posed treaty. 

All  of  us  have  a  pretty  clear  idea  about 
the  outcome  of  the  voting  on  the  proposal 
when  the  Senate  takes  it  up  next  Tues- 
day morning  under  the  vmanimous-con- 
sent  agreement. 

However,  I  am  willing  to  risk  a  proph- 
ecy— and  that  is  always  a  dangerous 
thing  to  do — that  the  events  of  the  next 
12  months  will  completely  justify  the 
imstinted  effort  and  the  devoted  patri- 
otism which  the  Senator  has  put  Into 
his  analysis  of  the  treaty.  He  has  docu- 
mented it  so  thoroughly  that  If  this  coun- 
try endures  and  some  historians  of  the 
future  decide  to  make  a  study  of  the 
subject,  they  will  find  most  of  the  ma- 
terial they  will  need  in  the  address  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that  even  if 
our  numbers  are  small  on  Tuesday,  his 
efforts  have  not  been  wasted.  They  will 
serve  a  very  useful  pxirpose  in  the  days 
to  come. 

I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  claim  him  as 
a  friend,  one  who  has  shown  such  high 
motivation  and  such  a  distingiiished  ef- 
fort In  the  preparation  of  the  analysis. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    I  shall 
always  treasure  the  compliments  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia.   I  consider  him  to  be  a  great  U.S. 
Senator,  a  great  southerner,  and  a  great 
American. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.   MONRONEY.    Mr.   President,   I 
join  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  al- 
though I  shall  vote  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Issue,  in  complimenting  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  on 
his  thorough  and  well  documented  and 
enlightened  discussion  of  this  very  seri- 
ous problem  which  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  face  on  next  Tuesday  in  making 
their  decision  on  how  to  vote  on  the  test 
ban  treaty. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  able  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
take  this  opporttmity  to  thank  and  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  what  I  believe  to  be 
one    of    the    most    forceful    arguments 


against  approval  of  the  treaty  that  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  hear  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Ut.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  first 
14  pages  of  the  Interim  report  of  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee !of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate.  

lihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
frotn  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
nolle,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  memorandiun  on 
sigi;uficant  dates  in  atomic  weajwns  de- 
velopment and  subsequent  negotiations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
frotn  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
noDe,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(feee  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ideht.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
pri^ited  in  the  Record  "Alert  No.  5,  So- 
viet Treaty  Violations,"  published  by  the 
Ariiied  Forces  Information  and  Educa- 
tion Institute,  Department  of  Defense, 
Novembers,  1962. 

fhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
frotn  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
no^e,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

iSee  exhibit  3.) 
Ir.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ideint.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
Su)iday  Star  of  September  15.  1963,  en- 
titled "How  the  Soviets  Are  Observing 
Thieir  Treaties." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
frdm  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
nwe,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

tSee  exhibit  4. ) 
Exhibit  1 
E»iM   Report  on   thk  Militart   Implica- 
tioNs   or  THE   Proposed  Limited   Nuclear 
'J'est  Ban  Treaty 

I  I.    rNTRODtrCTORT    STATEMENT 

Since  September  1962,  the  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee  has  engaged  In  a 
comprehensible  and  extensive  inquiry  into  the 
mlllltary  and  technical  implications  and  aa- 
petts  of  the  various  nuclear  test  ban  pro- 
posals. 

Although  the  Inquiry  was  originally  di- 
rected to  the  entire  field  of  nuclear  test  ban 
proposals  from  the  standpoint  of  their  po- 
tettlal  impact  upon  our  military  posture  and 
prfparedness,  the  negotiation  and  signing 
oflthe  three-environmental  nuclear  test  ban 
agi-eement  In  Moscow  caused  the  subcommit- 
tef  to  focus  attention  on  the  potential  im- 
pact of  that  treaty  upon  the  future  of  our 
Military  Establishment  and  strategic  forces. 

trhis  Interim  report  Is  directed  specifically 
to  I  the  partial  test  ban  agreement.  It  deals 
wlkh  the  military  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages to  the  United  States  which  fiow  or 
might  flow  from  the  agreement.  Political 
cokislderations,  and  matters  Involving  foreign 
a^d  international  affairs,  as  such  are  not 
within  the  scope  of  this  report. 

In  considering  the  impact  and  effect  of  the 
pijoposed  test  ban  It  Is  important  to  remem- 
bar  that  for  nearly  two  decades  this  Nation 
hjs  been  confronted  by  an  adversary  who  has 
oienly  and  repeatedly  proclaimed  that  this 


dominant  goal  is  to  destroy  the  nations  of 
the  non-Communist  world.  Only  because  we 
have  maintained  clear  military  superiority 
and  the  ability  to  Inflict  unacceptable  dam- 
age upon  him  has  the  would-be  aggressor 
been  deterred.  The  basis  of  our  deterrence 
is  military  superiority  which,  in  txirn,  Is 
based  on  our  nuclear  weapons  programs  and 
nuclear  retaliatory  forces. 

It  Is  vital  to  our  survival  that  no  step  be 
taken  which  in  any  manner  would  Impair  the 
Integrity  and  credibility  of  our  deterrence  or 
degrade  the  ability  of  our  military  forces  to 
protect  our  security  If  we  should  be  chal- 
lenged militarily  by  a  hostile  nuclear  power. 

II.  BACKGROUND  AND  SCOPE  OF  REPORT 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  in 
opening  the  hearings  on  September  17.  1962, 
stated : 

"The  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
has  legislative  responsibility  for  the  common 
defense  generally  and  tar  matters  affecting 
the  size,  composition,  and  equipage  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  It  has  a  direct  and  legitimate 
interest  in  any  and  all  activities  which  affect 
or  may  affect  the  development  and  procure- 
ment of  weapons  and  the  size  and  quality  of 
our  fighting  forces." 

He  also  said :  .   . 

"Since  weapons  development  and  testing 
go  hand  in  hand,  we  will  inquire  into  the 
status  of  our  nuclear  test  activities  with  re- 
spect both  to  weapons  developments  and 
weapons  effects.  Technical  data  now  avaU- 
able  on  this  question  will  be  considered  as 
weU  as  Information  relating  to  our  position 
in  this  field  as  compared  with  the  progress 
of  the  Soviets." 

In  the  months  that  have  followed  the  sub- 
committee has  made  an  exhaustive  effort, 
on  a  scope  and  scale  which  is  believed  to  be 
unprecedented  as  far  as  the  Congress  is  con- 
cerned, to  obtain  comple^  and  full  informs- 
tlon  about  the  relationship  of  nuclear  test- 
ing— In  all  environments — to  the  integrity  of 
our  deterrent  forces  and  the  ability  of  our 
retaliatory  or  second-strike  forces  to  survive 
and  respond  to  a  nuclear  attack.  During  the 
hearings  thus  far  2.800  pages  of  testimony 
were  received  from  the  24  witnesses  who  are 
listed  In  alphabetical  order  In  appendix  A. 
Most  of  this  testimony  involved  highly  tech- 
nical discussions  relating  to  the  needs  and 
capabllltlec  of  our  present  and  future  nuclear 
weapons  systems. 

The  overall  objective  of  the  subcommittee 
in  this  inquiry  has  been  to  develop  as  im- 
partially, as  objectively,  and  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible all  available  mUitary  and  technical  in- 
formation bearing  upon  the  subject  matter 
so  as  to  Insure  that  the  Senate  would  have 
available  to  It  essentially  the  same  body  of 
military  and  technical  evidence  as  Is  avail- 
able to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  its  formulation  of  nuclear  test 
ban  policies  and  In  Its  weighing  of  their 
security  implications.  This  objective  has, 
we  believe,  been  atUlned.  The  military, 
technical,  and  security  problems  associated 
with  suspensions  of  nuclear  testing  have 
been  Identified,  explored,  and  assessed. 
These  problems  will  be  discussed  In  this 
report  with  particular  emphasis  upon  their 
relation  to  the  treaty  banning  nuclear  tesU 
In  the  atmosphere,  outer  space,  and  under- 
water. 

in.    SUMMARY  or  MAJOR  FINDINGS 

1.  Prom  the  evidence  we  are  compelled  to 
conclude  that  serious — perhaps  even  formid- 
able— mlUtary  and  technical  disadvantages 
to  the  United  States  will  flow  from  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty.  At  the  very  least  It 
will  prevent  the  UnitedStates  from  providing 
our  military  forces  with  the  highest  qual- 
ity of  weapons  of  which  our  science  and  tech- 
nology is  capable. 

2.  Any  military  and  technical  advantages 
which  we  will  derive  from  the  treaty  do  not, 
In  our  Judgment,  counterbalance  or  out- 
weigh the  military  and  technical  dlsadvan- 
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tages.  The  Soviets  wUl  not  be  slmUarly  in- 
hibited in  those  areas  of  nuclear  weaponry 
where  we  now  deem  them  to  be  Inferior. 

3.  Admittedly,  however,  other  Important 
factors — such  as  foreign  policy,  International 
affairs,  and  relations  with  other  countries — 
are  relevant  in  an  overall  assessment  of  the 
treaty.  These  are  not  within  the  scope  of 
this  report.  When  they  are  considered,  as 
they  must  be.  each  individual  must  reach 
his  own  Judgment  about  the  wisdom  and 
desirability  of  the  treaty  on  the  basis  of  per- 
sonal philosophy,  past  experience,  current 
knowledge,  and  relative  weight  which  he  as- 
signs to  the  various  factors  involved. 

IV.  COMPARISON  or  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  NUCLEAR  WEAP- 
ONS PROGRAMS 

In  this  section  we  will  endeavor  from  the 
testimony  we  have  received  to  compare  the 
nuclear  warhead  knowledge  and  state  of  the 
art  of  the  United  States  with  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  Includes,  of  course,  the 
Important  field  of  nuclear  weapons  effects. 

The  criteria  we  will  use  are  the  number 
of  tests  conducted  within  important  yield 
ranges  and  the  yield-to- weight  ratio  (the 
explosive  energy  released  per  pound  of 
bomb)  achieved  In  the  test  programs.  We 
win  compare  the  situation  prevailing  In  1958 
prior  to  the  moratorium  and  that  prevailing 
today. 

A.    Multimegaton    weapons    capabilities 

In  1958.  at  the  onset  of  the  34-month  nu- 
clear test  moratorium,  the  United  States  had 
conducted  slightly  more  tests  above  1  mega- 
ton in  yield  than  had  the  Soviet  Union.  Of 
these  U.S.  tests,  one-fifth  were  in  yield 
ranges  above  10  megatons.  No  tests  had 
been  conducted  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  this 
high-yield  category.  As  a  result  of  this  ex- 
perimental program,  the  United  States  held 
a  clear  superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  yield  It  could  achieve  in  a  given  ther- 
monuclear weapon  throughout  the  range  of 
deliverable  weights. 

Following  the  abrogation  of  the  mora- 
torium by  the  Soviet  Union,  the  test  and 
performance  records  altered  drastically."  In 
1961  and  1962  the  Soviet  Union  conducted  in 
yields  above  10  megatons  twice  the  number 
of  tests  which  had  been  conducted  by  the 
United  States  in  that  yield  range  throughout 
the  history  of  Its  nuclear  test  program.  The 
total  number  of  Soviet  tests  above  1  mega- 
ton was  approximately  four  times  that  con- 
ducted by  the  United  States  in  the  same 
period  (1961-62).  In  terms  of  yield-to- 
weight  ratios,  the  Soviet  Union,  as  a  result 
of  Its  aggressive  test  program  and  its  con- 
centration on  very  large  yield  weapons,  has 
demonstrated  clearly  superior  performance 
in  all  yield  classes  above  approximately  16 
megatons  where  the  United  States  has  had  no 
testing  experience  since  1954.  It  is  also 
worth  noting  that  the  scientific  witnesses 
-were  unanimous  in  expressing  uncertainty 
about  the  particular  designs  employed  by 
the  Soviets,  to  achieve  the  results  observed 
in  their  very  high-yield  experiments. 

B.  Low-megaton    and    submegaton    weapon 
capabilities 

Below  a  few  thousand  pounds  in  weight 
and  a  few  megatons  in  yield  the  evidence 
available  to  us  Indicates  that  the  United 
States  continues  to  hold  a  lead  in  weafKsn 
design  and  performance. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons  the  United  States 
has  chosen  to  concentrate  its  development 
efforts  on  weapons  yielding  from  a  lew  mega- 
tons down  to  fractions  of  kUotons.  Conse- 
quently, it  probably  continues  to  hold  some 
advantage  in  design  techniques  over  the  So^ 
Viet  Union  In  these  areas  and  in  the  ability.!^ 
to  maximize  the  yield  which  can  be  achieved 
at  a  given  weight  and  size  or,  alternatively, 
to  package  a  given  yield  In  a  device  of  mini- 
mum weight  and  size. 

However,  the  rate  of  testing  below  1  mega- 
ton indicates  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  at- 
tempting to  challenge  seriously  the  U.S.  lead 


in  the  lower  yield  weapon  categories.  Prior 
to  the  1958-61  moratorium  the  United  States 
had  conducted  somewhat  more  than  twice 
as  many  tests  at  yields  below  1  megaton  as 
had  been  detected  in  the  Soviet  Union.  By 
the  end  of  1962  this  ratio  had  dropped  sig- 
nificantly. More  important,  the  1961-62  So- 
viet test  series  Included  more  tests  in  this 
yield  range  than  had  been  conducted  in  its 
entire  program  from  1949  through  1958. 
Even  accounting  for  tests  to  assess  the  ef- 
fects of  explosions  and  tests  to  confirm  the 
yield  of  stockpiled  weapons,  this  constitutes 
Impressive  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  no  Intention  of  permitting  U.S.  supe- 
riority in  weapon  design  and  performance 
at  yields  below  1  megaton  to  go  unchal- 
lenged. It  is  in  this  range  of  jrlelds  that  the 
testing  underground  permitted  by  the  treaty 
can  be  accomplished  readily. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  a  serious  question 
about  the  adequacy  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
nuclear  devices  employed  in  the  Soviet  ex- 
periments in  the  lower  yield  range.  Detec- 
tion, Identification,  and  analytical  capabil- 
ities are  degraded  at  the  lower  end  of  this 
yield  spectrum,  particularly  In  the  low  and 
subklloton  area.  Consequently,  our  con- 
fidence In  any  conclusions  concerning  the 
Soviet  state  of  the  art  in  weapons  yielding 
up  to  a  few  kilotons  is  correspondingly  low. 
While  we  believe  that  XJS.  superiority  ex- 
tends to  these  very  low-jrleld  ranges,  hard 
evidence  on  this  point  does  not  exist  and, 
accordingly,  we  accept  the  Judgment  of  our 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  witnesses  that 
"while  some  Intelligence  exists  on  which  to 
base  an  estimate  of  UJ5.SJI.  tactical  nuclear 
capability,  the  dearth  of  information  [does] 
not  permit  a  comprehensive  United  States- 
U.S.SJI.  comparison.  (For)  future  develop- 
ments a  credible  U.S.S.R.  development  ca- 
pability can  be  made  by  assuming  a  capability 
similar  to  ours." 

C.  Weapons  effects  programs 

Important  as  are  programs  associated  with 
the  acquisition  of  new  or  improved  types  of 
weapons,  the  advent  of  the  missile  age  and 
the  adoption  of  a  second-strike  or  retalia- 
tory strategic  policy  by  the  United  States  has 
elevated  to  a  first  priority  tests  to  deter- 
mine the  effects  of  nuclear  explosions  on 
hardened  missile  sites  and  control  centers, 
on  reentry  bodies  In  filght.  and  on  radar, 
electronic,  and  communications  systems.  Of 
equal  Importance  have  become  tests  to  de- 
termine what  unique  effects  are  produced 
by  nuclear  explosions  In  space,  the  atmos- 
phere, and  underwater  so  that  the  knowl- 
edge gained  might  be  exploited  for  defensive 
pxirposes  or  our  own  weapon  systems  de- 
signed to  resist  them. 

From  the  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, It  is  clear  that  neither  nation  has 
conducted  a  weapons  effects  test  program  of 
sufficient  size  and  complexity  to  resolve 
whatever  doubts  may  exist  about  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  design  and  the  survivability  of 
their  nuclear  weapon  systems;  nor  has  either 
tested  sufficiently  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  their 
system  designers  and  military  planners. 

However,  the  necessity  and  the  motivation 
to  conduct  such  experiments  Is  clearly  great- 
er for  the  United  States  than  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  Since  the  early  1960's,  the  deter- 
rent strategy  of  the  United  States  has  been 
based  substantially  on  second-strike  missile 
systems,  that  is,  missile  systems  which  can 
survive  a  massive  first  strike  by  a  nuclear- 
armed  enemy  and  still  retain  the  ability  to 
retaliate  in  such  force  as  to  destroy  the  at- 
tacker. By  the  mld-1970'6  Ihls  Nation's  nu- 
clear deterrent  will  probably  reside  primarily 
in  land-  and  sea-based  missile  systems  de- 
signed to  achieve  that  degree  of  survivabil- 
ity. To  date,  only  Polaris  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  full-scale  system  test.  Including 
the  explosion  of  the  nuclear  warhead.  Mln- 
uteman.  Atlas,  and  Titan  have  never  been 
so  tested,  nor  have  models  of  the  base  com- 
plexes of  the  hardened  underground  Minute- 


man  and  Titan  systems  been  subjected  to 
close-in  high  yield  nuclear  explosions  to 
prove  the  adequacy  of  their  design.  While 
all  of  the  military  witnesses  expressed  rea- 
sonable confidence  In  the  abUlty  of  these 
systems  to  fulfill  their  missions,  it  is  clear 
that  some  unresolved  questions  exist  and 
that  the  absence  of  adequate  design  and  vul- 
nerability data  has  necessitated  radical 
overdesign,  redundancy,  and  excessive  de- 
velopment and  construction  costs.  Only  by 
atmospheric  testing,  can  needed  answers  be 
obtained  to  the  Important  unresolved  ques- 
tions. I 

However,  there  Is  one  area  of  weapons  ef- 
fects knowledge  In  which  the  Soviet  Union 
probably  holds  a  distinct  lead.  By  virtue 
of  Its  large,  multimegaton  weapon  tests,  it 
Is  prudent  to  assume  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  acquired  a  unique  and  potentially  val- 
uable body  of  data  on  high-yield  blast,  shock, 
communications  blackout,  and  radiation  and 
electromagnetic  phenomena  which  is  not 
available  to  the  United  States.  Further- 
more, due  to  the  absence  of  comi>arable  ex- 
periments, the  United  States  is  not  now  in  a 
position  to  evaluate  realistically  the  military 
effectiveness  of  the  Soviet  50 -to -100 -megaton 
terror  weapons. 

In  the  field  of  weapons  effects  experiments 
related  to  the  design  and  development  of 
an  effective  antlballistlc  missile  (ABM)  sys- 
tem the  evidence,  although  less  conclusive. 
Indicates  that  the  Soviet  Union  in  1961  and 
1962  conducted  a  series  of  complex  high  alti- 
tude operations  which,  if  properly  Instru- 
mented, could  have  provided  substantial  and 
important  data  on  various  types  of  radar 
blackout  and  nuclear  effects.  These  Soviet 
experiments  were  clearly  dictated  by  an  ABM 
development  program. 

The  United  States  has  conducted  no  ex- 
periments comparable  in  complexity  to  those 
Soviet  operations  and  a  disturbing  number 
of  the  United  States  high-altitude-effects  ex- 
periments which  were  conducted  were  com- 
promised either  by  considerations  unrelated 
to  the  technical  objectives  of  the  test  pro- 
gram, by  inadequate  or  faulty  instrumenta- 
tion, or  by  operational  Inadequacies.  Based 
on  the  testimony  we  have  received,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  but  that  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  information  avaUable  to  the  United 
States  on  high  altitude  nuclear  effects  Is  in- 
adequate for  the  Nation's  military  needs. 

V.    UNITED  STATES  NEEDS  FOR  NUCLEAR  TKBTS 

In  assessing  the  merits  of  the  treaty  which 
is  now  before  the  Senate  for  ratification,  it  is 
important  to  understand  the  kinds  and  ob- 
jectives of  certain  nuclear  test  programs 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  subcommittee 
and  based  on  testimony  received  by  it,  would 
be  desirable  or  necessary  in  any  future  VS. 
nuclear  test  programs. 

The  following  chart  summarizes  the  sub- 
committee's conclusions  and  distinguishes 
between  selected  test  objectives  which  can  be 
realized  through  underground  test  programs 
and  those  which  could  only  be  achieved 
through  atmospheric  testing. 

Test  objectives — can  or  cannot  be  done 
under  treaty: 

Survivability  and  responsiveness  of  hard- 
ened site  missile  launch  complexes  to  high- 
yield  nuclear  explosions.     No. 

Response  of  hardened  underground  struc- 
tures to  blast  and  cratering  from  high-yield 
surface  burst  nuclear  weap>ons.     No. 

Response  of  hardened  underground  struc- 
tures to  ground  motion.     Yes. 

Determination  of  missile  warhead  and 
nosecone  vulnerabUlty  to  nuclear  explosions 
during  atmospheric  reentry.     No. 

Reduction  of  missile  warhead  and  nose- 
cone  vulnerabilities  to  nuclear  explosions. 
Yes. 

Study  of  atmospheric  and  high  altitude 
radar  blackout  phenomena.     No. 

Study  of  communications  blackout  phe- 
nomena from  high-yield  nuclear  explosions. 
No. 
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ruU-acale  operational  testa  of  ABM  lya- 

tems.     No. 

Development  of  ABM  warhead  with  max- 
imum lethality  and  minimum  blackout 
properties.     Partially. 

Development  of  very  hlgfh  yield  warhead*, 
equal  to  or  nupaning  Soviet  achievement*. 

No. 
Determination  erf  very  high  yield  nuclear 

weapon*  effect*.     No. 

Determination  of  underwater  nuclear 
weapon  effect*  for  Improved  antlaubmarlne 
warfare  (ASW)   system*.     No. 

Development  of  weapons  requiring  lee* 
flaslonable    material    than    present    designs. 

Yes.  ^     ^ 

Development    of    pure    fxiaion    warheads. 

Yes 

Development  of  reduced  fallout  weapons. 

Yea. 

Full-scale  performance  and  rellabUlty  test* 
of   Mlnuteman   and   Titan    missile   system*. 

No. 

Yield  veriflcation  testa  of  stockpiled  weap- 
ons up  to  approximately  1  megaton.     Ye*. 

Yield  veriflcation  test*  of  stockpiled  weap- 
ons above  approximately  1  megaton.    No. 

Troop  and  crew  training  tactical  exerclaes 
using  nuclear  weapons.     No. 

VI.    mUTAaT  IMFLICATIONS  OF  TREATY 

The  primary  objective  of  the  hearings  held 
by  the  subcommittee  was  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  suapenaion  of,  or  limitation 
upon,  nuclear  testing  would  or  could  resiUt 
In  overall  military  and  technical  disadvan- 
tage for  the  United  SUte*.  While  the  evi- 
dence leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
net  result  of  the  proposed  treaty  would  be  a 
mlUtary  disadvantage,  there  waa  consider- 
able divergence  of  opinion  among  the  wit- 
nesses on  the  quesUon  of  whether  the  disad- 
vantage was  acceptable  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  NaUon's  security  and  whether  the  risk* 
involved  were  acceptable  on  balance. 

A.    MILJTAaT  DISADVANTAGES 

The  mlUtary  disadvantages  associated 
with  the  treaty  which  were  discussed  in 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee  were  as 
follows: 

1.  The  United  States  probably  will  be  un- 
able to  duplicate  Soviet  achievement*  in 
very  high  yield  weapon  technology:  Though 
US.  weapons  laboratories  are  capable  of  de- 
veloping and  stockpUlng  designs  yielding 
greater  »>">"  50  megatons  without  further 
experimenutlon,  their  weight  and  size  would 

.  be  IncompaUble  with  any  existing  or  pro- 
gramed missile  delivery  vehicle.  It  is  well 
within  the  capabllitlea  of  X33.  weapons  lab- 
oratories to  equal  and  to  sxirpaa*  the  Soviet 
achlevemenU.  but  to  do  »o  would  reqxiire  a 
number  of  atmospheric  nuclear  tests. 

2.  The  United  States  will  be  unable  to  ac- 
quire necessary  dau  on  the  effects  of  very 
high  yield  atmospheric  explosions:  Without 
such  knowledge  It  U  xxnllkely  that  a  real- 
istic assessment  can  be  made  of  the  military 
value  of  such  weapons,  or  that  plans  can  be 
formulated  to  protect  military  weapons  sys- 
tem* against  their  use.  The  daU  possessed 
by  the  United  States  on  high-yield  weapon* 
effects  are  Inadequate  to  permit  confident 
extrapolaUons  to  the  higher  yield  cate- 
gories. 

3.  The  United  States  will  be  unable  to 
acquire  data  on  high  alUtude  nuclear  weap- 
ons effects:  Such  data  are  important  to  the 
design  of  anUballlstlc-missile-system  war- 
heads and  radars.  Again,  this  U  an  area  In 
which  Soviet  experiments  may  have  provided 
them  with  greater  knowledge  than  that  now 
available  to  the  United  States.  Throughout 
out  hearings  there  was  considerable  dispute 
on  this  point.  The  treaty  proponents  ac- 
cvirately  observed  that  the  ABM  warheads 
could  be  developed  throiogh  undergrovmd 
testing  and  that  development  of  acquisition 
and  tracking  radars  was  an  electronics  prob- 
lem not  directly  dependent  upon  nuclear 
tests.    It  1*  clear,  however,  that  the  charac- 


teristics or  speciflcauons  upon  which  such 
waitiead  design  and  development  should  be 
based  are  not  sufficiently  knovra  and  cannot 
be  determined  with  confidence  without  addi- 
tional high  altitude  effects  tests.  As  the 
Atopilc  Energy  Commission  observed: 

"While  our  knowledge  of  •  •  •  blackout 
phdnomena  provides  some  limited  guidance 
in  ithe  determination  of  (ABMl  warhead 
criteria  •  •  •  an  optimized  design  could 
only  be  chosen  after  continued  atmospheric 
tesjlng.  Whether  or  not  significant  gains  will 
result,  can  be  argued." 
And  again: 

"The  minimal  [warhead]  speclflca- 
tlo*s  •  •  •  can  be  met  within  the  frame- 
wotk  of  existing  technology.  |But.  assuming 
thait  a  minimal  warhead  will  not  be  ae- 
cepltable]  testing  both  underground  and  in 
thei  atmosphere  would  be  required  to  com- 
plete the  development." 

4  The  United  State*  will  be  unable  to  de- 
termine with  confidence  the  performance 
an4  reliability  of  any  ABM  system  developed 
wit)iout  benefit  of  atmospheric  operational 
system  tests:  An  ABM  system  will  be  re- 
quired to  function  in  the  nuclear  environ- 
ment created  both  by  Its  own  defensive  war- 
head explosions  and  those  of  the  attacking 
en^my.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  im- 
po^ant  to  be  as  certain  as  possible  that  no 
eletient  of  the  system  possesses  unknown 
vulnerabilities  to  nuclear  effects.  Ail  elec- 
trobics  components  of  the  ground  arrays  and 
mi»slles  must  function;  the  missiles  must 
be  capable  of  operating  in  the  presence  of 
nuclear,  thermal,  and  blast  effect*;  the  war- 
head* m\ist  be  resistant  to  nuclear  radia- 
tlobs.  It  is  apjjarent  that  unless  a  system 
of  [such  complexity  U  tested  in  its  opera- 
tlotoal  environment,  there  will  be  a  low  level 
of  [confidence  in  It*  ability  to  perform  the 
mission  for  which  it  was  designed  and  pro- 
duced. Many  unknowns  will  arise  in  the 
coirse  of  the  ABM  development  program 
wtjlch  can  only  be  explored  and  satisfied 
thtough  the  medium  of  atmospheric  and 
hlih-altitude  nuclear  testing. 

f.  The  United  States  will  be  unable  to 
vetlfy  the  ability  of  Its  hardened  under- 
ground second-strike  missile  systems  to  siu-- 
vlife  cloee-ln,  high-yield  nuclear  explosions: 
(S^e  the  discussion  under  the  heading  of 
"Vteapons  Effects  Program"  on  pp.  4  to  6  of 
this  report.) 

e.  The  United  States  will  be  unable  to 
verify  the  ability  of  Its  missile  reentry  bodies 
urider  defensive  nuclear  attack  to  siirvlve 
and  to  penetrate  to  the  target  without  the 
optx>rtunlty  to  test  nose  cone  and  warhead 
deelgns  in  a  nuclear  environment  under 
d3?5iamlc  reentry  conditions. 

y.  The  treaty  will  provide  the  Soviet  Union 
an  opportunity  to  equal  U.S.  accomplish- 
ments in  submegaton  weapon  technology: 
Tlere  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  treaty  limiting 
tenting  to  an  underground  environment  will 
tend  to  favor  experimentation  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  yield  sjyectrum.  Economic  fac- 
tors will  play  a  part  since  costs  rise  signifi- 
cantly with  relatively  modest  increases  In 
yldld  for  underground  tests.  There  are  also 
tenting  limitations  arising  from  the  type  of 
strata,  geological  uncertainties,  and  engi- 
neering factors.  Whether  or  not  either  the 
United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union  wlU  choose 
to' test  underground  at  yields  much  greater 
tHan  approximately  1  megaton  is  not  known, 
Inj  any  case,  it  appears  that  the  race  for 
nilclear  technological  superlortty  will  be  con- 
fl4ed  to  that  area  where  the  United  States  is 
bdlieved  to  now  hold  a  margin  of  superiority, 
le  result,  with  time,  will  probably  be  the 
ilevement  of  i>arlty  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
,  area  without  any  equivalent  opportunity 
the  United  States  to  attain  equality  In 
high  yield  weapon  technology. 
^.  The  treaty  will  deny  to  the  United  States 
a  valuable  source  of  information  on  Soviet 
nuclear  weapon*  capabilltie* :  The  results  ac- 
quired from  the  analysis  of  radioactive  debris 


generated  by  nuclear  exploelons  has  long 
been  a  basic  source  of  Intelligence  on  Soviet 
nuclear  weapons  programs.  By  driving  So- 
viet testing  underground,  this  intelligence 
will  be  denied  the  United  State*  with  the 
result  that  with  the  passage  of  time  knowl- 
edge of  the  Soviet  state  of  the  art  In  weap- 
ons undergoing  tests  will  be  seriously  de- 
graded. The  effect  of  the  treaty  will  be  to 
reinforce  the  difficulties  already  Imposed  on 
the  United  States  by  Soviet  secrecy. 
B.  Counterarguments 
A  clear  majority  of  the  witnesses  agreed 
that  the  treaty  would  result  in  military  and 
technical  disadvantages  when  compared  with 
the  Increases  in  performance  confidence  and 
in  the  quality  of  weapon  systems  which 
would  be  derived  from  unlimited  atmospheric 
testing. 

It  was  stated,  however,  that  it  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  experimental  sciences  that 
enough  data  is  never  available  to  satisfy  the 
scientific  search  for  knowledge.  The  testi- 
mony wa*  unanimous  that,  except  in  the 
field  of  very  high  yield  weapons,  the  United 
States  today  holds  a  clear  and  commanding 
lead  In  nuclear  weapwns  systems  over  any  one 
or  any  combination  of  potential  enemies. 

Thi*  *uperlorlty  was  said  to  result  from 
a  larger  and  more  diversified  stockpile  of 
nuclear  weapons,  by  more  numerous,  varied, 
and  sophisticated  delivery  systems,  and  by 
a  greater  capacity  to  produce  nuclear  mate- 
rials, weapons,  and  delivery  systems. 

It  was  also  asserted  that  a  cessation  of 
atmospheric  nuclear  testing  would  in  no  case 
prevent  qualitative  improvements  being 
made  in  our  weapons  systems  which  would 
flow  from  a  vigorous- nonnuclear  technology. 
Some  witnesses  noted  that  potential  im- 
provement* ir  missile  accviracy  and  reliabil- 
ity would  continue  to  be  exploited.  Some 
noted  that  uncertainties  in  ABM  radar  per- 
formance when  confronted  with  the  various 
forms  of  blackout  Induced  by  nuclesir  ex- 
plosions could  be  compensated  by  the  de- 
ployment of  greater  numbers  and  wider  dis- 
persal of  the  radars. 

Uncertainties  concerning  reentry  vehicle 
warhead  vulnerabllltie*  could  be  reduced  by 
a  factor  of  2  or  3,  based  on  present  knowl- 
edge and  without  further  testing,  by  straight- 
forward engineering  Improvements,  It  was 
said. 

Some  witnesses  noted  that  so  far  as  any 
uncertainties  which  might  arise  about  the 
survivability  of  second-strike  missile  forces 
were  concerned,  these  could  be  compensated 
by  additional  redimdancy  in  missile  systems, 
by  greater  numbers  of  missiles,  and  by 
greater  dispersal.  It  wa*  also  noted  that 
U.S.  war  plan*  tend  to  be  conservative  con- 
cerning the  percentage  of  the  second-strike 
force  surviving  a  nuclear  attack  and  in 
estimating  the  number  of  warheads  capable 
of  reaching  enemy  targets  and  so  provide 
adequate  margin  for  error. 

In  summary.  It  waa  the  contention  of  wit- 
nesses who  supported  the  treaty  that  it  will 
tend  to  stabilize  the  advantages  which  the 
United  States  now  maintains  in  military 
nuclear  superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union. 
While  recognizing^  that  doubts  concerning 
the  quality  of  some  of  our  weapons  systems 
do  exist,  they  maintained  that  these  doubts 
can  be  compensated  by  "brute  force"  tech- 
niques by  which  quantity  is  substituted  for 
quality  at  considerably  greater  cost  to 
achieve  approximately  the  same  results  in 
military  system  effectiveness. 

It  is  interesting  and  sobering  to  note  that, 
as  we  proclaim  our  nuclear  superiority  and 
our  determination  to  maintain  it,  the  Soviets 
do  likewise.  A  dispatch  from  Moscow,  dated 
August  30,  1963,  quotes  Red  Star,  the  Soviet 
armed  forces  newspaper,  as  saying  that  Rus- 
sia today  possesses  superiority  in  nuclear 
power  "and  has  no  intention  of  relinquishing 
it."  Red  Star  also  said  that,  while  the 
United   States   Intends  to  continue   under- 
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ground  testing,  the  hopes  of  the  Pentagon 
of  attaining  any  "advantage  in  nuclear  power 
by  means  of  these  explosions  are  illusory." 
And  on  September  3,  1963,  Marshal  Rodlon 
Mallnovsky,  the  Soviet  Defense  Minister, 
wrote  in  Komsomolskaya  Pravda  that  the 
Soviet  Union  can  "prove  its  complete  mili- 
tary superiority  over  the  United  States." 

Vn.    PBOPOSED    SATECUARDS 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  identifled  a  number 
of  military  disadvantages  which,  in  their 
collective  Judgment,  would  flow  from  the 
treaty.  However,  their  assessment  of  the 
desirability  of  the  treaty  was  not  based  on 
military  considerations  alone.  Their  con- 
clvislons  on  the  matter  also  reflected  their 
Judgment  of  the  political  and  foreign  policy 
advantages  and  disadvantages  which  would 
result  from  it.  Their  Joint  conclusion  was 
that,  on  balance,  the  political  and  foreign 
policy  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
treaty  outweighed  the  limitations  which  the 
treaty  would  impose  on  the  Nation's  weapon 
systems  programs. 

However,  the  Joint  Chiefs  qualifled  their 
support  of  the  treaty  by  making  their  ap- 
proval conditional  on  the  effective  imple- 
mentation of  four  "safeguards"  designed  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  adverse  effect  the 
treaty  would  have  on  our  weapon  programs. 
On  the  basis  of  these  safeguards  Senator 
Jackson  on  August  14,  1963,  offered  a  mo- 
tion which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
subcommittee,  and  was  subsequently  ap- 
proved by  all  members  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  requesting  that 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  submit  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  in  any  event  prior  to  commit- 
tee action  on  the  treaty,  a  statement  of  the 
specific  requirements  to  implement  the 
safeguards  proposed  by  the  Joint  Chiefs. 
Senator  Jackson's  motion,  which  sets  forth 
the  proposed  safeguards  in  full,  is  attached 
as  appendix  B. 

By  a  letter  dated  August  15,  1963,  Senator 
Richard  Russell,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  transmitted  the  Jack- 
son motion  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
requested  a  statement  in  resix>nse  to  the 
motion. 

Responses  to  the  motion  were  received 
from  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  on  August  24,  1963. 
These  responses  are  attached  as  appendix  C. 
The  subcommittee  considers  it  to  be  vital 
that,  if  the  treaty  is  ratified,  the  recommend- 
ed "safeguards"  be  Implemented  fully  and 
that  detailed  and  specific  programs  to  so  im- 
plement them  be  presented  by  the  executive 
branch. 

The  administration  has  expressed  publicly 
its  intent  regarding  the  safeguards  both  in 
the  responses  to  the  motion  by  Senator  Jack- 
son and  in  other  statements  by  the.  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  Such  statements  are  set 
forth  in  appendix  D. 

To  permit  the  U.S.  Senate  to  monitor  the 
treaty  safeguards  It  is  necessary  that  the 
expressed  good  intentions  be  supplemented 
by  definitive  i>rograms  against  which  prog- 
ress can  be  compared.  At  this  time,  we  have 
not  received  details  of  testing,  preparedness, 
and  detection  improvement  programs  which 
will  permit  the  safeguards  to  be  monitored  in 
an  effective  manner.  If  the  treaty  is  ratified 
it  Is  the  intention  of  the  Preparedness  Inves- 
tigating Subcommittee  to  monitor  the  im- 
plementation of  the  safeguards  and  It  would 
also  be  our  hope  that  other  committees  of 
the  Congress  having  Jvu-isdictlon  in  these 
areas  would  cooperate  in  this  important  pro- 
gram. 

However,  we  wish  to  emphasize  that  even 
the  most  rigorous  and  conscientious  imple- 
mentation of  the  JCS  safeguards  will  not 
alter,  modify,  or  reduce  the  military  and 
technical  disadvantages  listed  herein  which 
will  result  from  this  treaty.  No  safeguards 
can  provide  the  benefits  of  testing  where  test- 


ing is  not  permitted,  nor  can  they  assure 
that  this  Nation  will  acquire  the  highest 
quality  weapon  systems  of  which  It  is  ca- 
pable when  the  means  for  achieving  that  ob- 
jective are  denied. 

Vni.  DETECTION  AND  mENTmCATION 

A  brief  word  should  be  said  about  the 
problem  of  detection  and  identification  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  treaty.  "De- 
tection" means  a  determination  that  an  event 
has  occxn-red  without  implying  that  it  has 
been  identified  as  a  nuclear  explosion. 
"Identification"  means  that  an  event  is  not 
only  detected  but  that  it  is  identified  as  a 
nuclear  detonation. 

During  the  previous  negotiations  on  test 
ban  treaties,  the  major  controversy  in  this 
field  has  centered  around  the  ability  to  de- 
tect, identify,  and  fix  the  location  of  under- 
ground explosions.  The  proposed  three-en- 
vironment treaty,  by  permitting  under- 
ground testing,  considerably  reduces  the 
problems  Involved  in  detection  and  identi- 
fication but  does  not  eliminate  them  entirely. 

The  capabilities  of  our  verification  system 
cannot  be  discussed  in  detail  in  an  unclassi- 
fied document.  However,  notwithstiinding 
anticipated  and  programed  improvements  in 
the  system.  It  will  still  possess  both  detection 
and  identification  "thresholds"  below  which 
clandestine  testing  is  possible  with  a  low 
probability  of  detection. 

The  yields  at  which  clandestine  tests  may 
be  conducted  and  probably  escape  detection 
will  vary  with  altitude  and  geographical  lo- 
cation, and  some  uncertainty  exists  in  this 
field.  There  is  also  some  controversy  as  to 
whether  significant  military  advantages  can 
be  obtained  by  clandestine  testing  in  the 
prohibited  environments. 

It  is  not  the  pxirpose  of  this  section  to  ex- 
plore these  problems  In  detail.  It  Is  our 
purfKjse  here  to  point  out  that,  under  the 
limited  treaty,  problems  of  detection.  Identi- 
fication, and  verification  still  remain  al- 
though they  are  of  a  lesser  order  of  magni- 
tude than  would  be  true  of  a  treaty  banning 
underground  testing. 

B.  CONCLUDING  STATEMENT 

Prom  the  extensive  evidence  presented  to 
xis,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  proposed  treaty  banning  nuclear  testing 
in  the  atmosphere,  underwater,  and  in  space 
will  affect  adversely  the  future  quality  of 
this  Nation's  arms,  and  that  It  vrill  result 
in  serious,  and  perhaps  formidable,  military 
and  technical  disadvantages.  These  dis- 
advantages, in  o\ir  Judgment,  are  not  out- 
weighted  or  counterbalanced  by  the  claimed 
military  advantages.  At  the  same  time,  we 
are  not  convinced  that  comparable  military 
disadvantages  will  accrue  to  the  nuclear 
weapon  programs  of  the  USB  Jl. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  military 
aspect  and  from  the  effect  of  the  treaty  upon 
our  military  preparedness  and  posture,  we 
cannot  escape  being  impressed  with  the 
testimony  of  Gen.  Thomas  S.  Power,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand, and  Gen.  Bernard  A.  Schriever,  com- 
mander of  the  Air  Force  Systems  Command, 
who  addressed  themselves  to  the  problem 
exclusively  from  the  military  point  of  view. 
General  Power,  after  stating  that  he  did  not 
think  the  treaty  "is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States,"  said : 

"I  feel  that  we  have  military  superiority 
now,  and  I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  has 
resulted  in  a  world  that  has  been  free  from 
nuclear  warfare.  I  have  a  lower  confidence 
factor  that  we  can  and  will  maintain  that 
military  superiority  under  the  test  ban 
treaty." 

General  Schriever  told  the  subcommittee 
that  there  "are  definite  military  disadvan- 
tages" to  the  treaty  and  that,  as  a  military 
man,  he  felt  he  could  protect  the  country 
better  without  the  treaty  than  with  it. 

Of  course,  the  endorsement  of  the  treaty 
by  Oen.  Ciu-tis  E.  LeMay,  Chief  of  Staff  of 


the  Air  Force,  was  considerably  less  than 
enthusiastic,  and  he  testified  that  he  prob- 
ably would  have  recommended  against  the 
treaty  had  it  still  been  in  the  proposal  stage. 

From  the  evidence  we  have  learned  that 
the  Soviets  have  overtaken  and  surpassed  us 
in  the  design  of  very  high  yield  nuclear 
weapons;  that  they  may  possess  knowledge 
of  weapons  effects  and  anti-balllstlc-mlsslle 
programs  superior  to  ours;  and  that  under 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  it  Is  entirely  possible 
that  they  will  achieve  parity  with  us  in  low- 
yield  weapon  technology.  These  things  are 
not  grounds  for  complacency.  We  believe 
very  strongly  that  Soviet  secrecy  and  duplic- 
ity requires  that  this  Nation  possess  a  sub- 
stantial margin  of  superiority  in  both  the 
quality  and  the  quantity  of  its  implements 
of  defense. 

Although  we  have  concluded  that  there 
will  be  a  net  military  disadvantage  to  us  if 
the  treaty  is  ratified,  we  recognize  the  exist- 
ence of  other  factors  which,  while  not  within 
the  scope  of  this  report,  are  pertinent  to  a 
final  Judgment  on  the  treaty.  Among  these 
are  matters  related  to  international  affairs, 
foreign  policy,  and  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries. When  these  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  question  becomes  one  of  weighing 
relative  risks,  and  our  hearings  provide  ample 
evidence  that  the  overall  assessment  of  the 
relative  merits  and  demerits  of  the  treaty  t* 
a  complex  and  difllcijlt  matter  on  which 
equally  patriotic,  informed,  and  dedicated 
persons  may  and  do  disagree.  In  the  final 
analysis,  then,  each  indivldiial  must  reach 
his  own  Judgment  on  the  basis  of  personal 
philosophy,  past  experience,  current  knowl- 
edge, and  the  relative  weight  which  he  as- 
signs to  the  various  factors  involved. 


Additional  Views  of  Senator  Stuart 
Sticinoton 

Since  1955,  when  I  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament, 
I  have  followed  closely  the  activity  of  our 
Government  in  arms  control,  disarmament, 
and  nuclear  test  ban  proposals;  and  specifi- 
cally have  studied  carefully  the  three-envi- 
ronmental test  ban  treaty  signed  by  our  Oov- 
eriunent  in  Moscow  on  August  5,  1963. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  factual 
data  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  Subcommittee  i*  correct. 
But  I  believe  the  findings  and  conclusions  are 
overly  pessimistic  as  to  the  effect  of  the  treaty 
on  our  national  security. 

As  a  member  of  both  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  Preparedness  Investigat- 
ing Subcommittee,  I  listened  to  and  ques- 
tioned many  responsible  witnesses — both  in 
and  out  of  Government.  Most  of  these  ex- 
perts testified  that  our  national  seciu-ity 
would  be  adequately  protected  under  the 
terms  of  the  treaty. 

Much  of  this  testimony  was  before  the  Fcht- 
elgn  Relations  Committee  and,  therefore,  is 
not  emphasized  in  this  rejwrt. 

Based  on  the  record,  I  am  worried  about 
the  treaty,  but  more  worried  about  the  possi- 
bility of  an  all-out  nuclear  exchange  some 
day  in  the  future,  particularly  If  there  is  a 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  among  more 
countries.  This  treaty,  a  very  small  step, 
nevertheless  could  be  the  first  step  toward 
bringing  nuclear  weapons  under  some  form 
of  satisfactory  control,  which  action  should 
promote  the  possibilities  of  a  Just  peace 
under  law. 

Therefore,  I  plan  to  vote  for  the  treaty. 

This  does  not  deter  me  from  signing  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommittee  re- 
port. The  record  made  by  the  subcommittee 
is,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  most 
complete  record  ever  made  on  this  vital  sub- 
ject by  anybody  on  the  military  and  tech- 
nological implications  of  nuclear  test  ban 
treaties  as  they  relate  to  oxir  national  secu- 
rity. It  is  a  record  which  should  be  of 
inestimable  future  value  to  the  Oongres* 
and  the  country. 
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DissxMTiNa  Vrrw  o»  S«nato»  Ixnam 
Saltonstau. 

A*  one  S«n*tor  who  attended  the  bearings 
conducted  by  both  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  Preparedness  Investigat- 
ing Subcommittee  on  the  proposed  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty.  I  find  that  I  cannot,  as  a 
member  of  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee, 
concur  with  Its  report  because  I  feel  that 
Its  general  tenor  and  lu  specLflc  findings 
and  conclusions  are  undxUy  pessimistic  as 
to  the  effect  of  this  treaty.  If  ratified,  upon 
our  naUonal  security.  As  a  U.S.  Senator. 
I  Intend  to  consent  to  the  raUflcatlon  of 
this  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

I  believe  that  the  factual  data  contained 
in  the  report  of  the  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee Is  accurately  stated.  However,  the 
nature  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  this 
factual  data  are.  In  my  opinion,  overly  ad- 
verse. It  must  be  remembered  that  re- 
sponsible Government  officials  such  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  leading  scientists,  and  many  others, 
some  of  whom  appeared  only  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  testified  that  our 
national  security  would  be  protected  under 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  even  though  some 
important  atmospheric  nuclear  tests  could 
no  longer  be  conducted.  This  testimony  Is 
not  svifllclently  emphasized  In  the  report,  al- 
though I  realize  that  some  of  it  was  not 
necessarily  given  in  the  hearings  conducted 
by  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee. 

The  Congress  must  insist  upon  an  actlTe, 
constructive,  and  energetic  implementation 
of  the  four  safeguards  suggested  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  so  that  our  security  will  be 
maintained  while  the  cavise  of  peace  and  the 
lessening  of  tensions  in  the  world  are 
advanced.  

Exhibit  3 
SiGNincANT  Dates  in  Atomic  Wkapons  De- 

VKLOPMENT   AND    SUBSEQUENT   NEC0TIATI0I« 

DATES  OF   CEXTAIN    NUCI.EAE  WEAPONS 

EXPLOSIONS 

July  16,  1945:  First  U.S.  nuclear  device 
test.  Alamogordo.  N.  Mex. 

Augtist  fl,  1945:  First  atomic  bomb  dropped 
on  Hiroshima. 

August  9.  1945:  Second  atomic  bomb 
dropped  on  Nagasaki. 

September  23,  1949 :  President  Truman  an- 
nounced the  first   atomic  explosion  in  the 

October  1952:  First  nuclear  bomb  test  by 
the  United  Kingdom  in  Australia. 

November  1.  1952:  Exploded  hydrogen  de- 
vice fired  at  Bikini  by  United  States. 

August  21.  1953:  First  hydrogen  device 
tested  by  U55.R.  detected  by  United  States 
(Not  Included.) 

October  30.  1958:  Last  U.S.  test  before 
moratorium.      (Not   included  hereafter.) 

November  3.  1958:  Last  Soviet  test  before 
moratorium.      (Not   included   hereafter.) 

February  13.  1960:  First  French  atomic 
test.     (Not  included  hereafter.) 

September  1.  1961:  Soviets  resume  atmos- 
pheric nuclear  weapons  tests. 

September  15,  1961:  United  States  resumes 
underground  nuclear  weapons  tests. 

April  25.  1962:  United  States  resumes 
atmospheric   tests. 

DATES  or  NEGOTIATIONS  ON   DISCONTtNTJANCX  OF 
NTTCLIAB   WIAPONS   TESTS 

June  14.  1946:  U.S.  proposal  for  Interna- 
tional control  of  atomic  energy  (Baruch 
plan). 

June  19,  1946:  U-S5JI.  proposed  alternate 
plan  Including  Insistence  on  retention  of  se- 
curity coimcU  veto  power  over  any  control 
system. 

Uarch  24.  1967:  Bermuda  Declaration — 
Joint  declaration  by  United  States  and 
United  Kllngdom  to  conduct  nuclear  tests  in 
such  manner  as  to  keep  world  radiation  from 
rising  to  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the 
level  that  might  be  hazardous,  to  continue 


to  announce  test  series,  also  expressed  will- 
ingness to  announce  tesu  to  the  UJ^.  and 
permit  International  observation  If  the 
U.S.SJI.  would  do  the  same. 

NoTember  14,  1967:  General  Assembly  Res- 
olution 1148  (Xn):  Regulation.  limitation. 
and  balanced  reduction  of  all  armed  forces 
and  all  armaments;  conclusion  of  an  inter- 
naitlonal  convention  (treaty)  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  armaments  and  the  prcrtilbitlon  of 
atomic,  hydrogen,  and  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  Among  its  provisions,  this  res- 
oltntlon  urged  the  Immediate  suspension  of 
teiting  of  nuclear  weapons  with  prompt  In- 
stallation of  effective  international  control. 
Including  inspection  posts  equipped  with 
appropriate  scientific  instruments  located  in 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  amd  the 
United  Kingdom  and  at  other  points  as  re- 
quired. 

December  10,  1957:  Soviet  proposal  that 
UB.S.R.,  United  States,  and  United  Kingdom 
discontinue  all  tests  as  of  January  1.  1958. 

March  31.  1958:  Decree  of  the  Supreme  So- 
viet concerning  the  discontinuance  of  Soviet 
afilomlc  and  hydrogen  weapons  tests. 

April  28.  1958:  President  Eisenhower  by 
letter  to  Khrushchev  proposed  that  both  na- 
tions have  the  technical  experts  start  to 
w^rk  on  the  practical  problems  involved  In 
dllsarmament.  particularly  working  toward 
tHe  suspension  of  nuclear  testing.  President 
Eisenhower  stated  "I  reemphaslze  that  these 
studies  are  without  prejudice  to  our  respec- 
tive positions  on  the  timing  and  inter- 
dependence of  various  aspects  of  disarma- 
mient." 

May  9.  1958:  Letter  from  Khrushchev  ac- 
cepting Elsenhower's  proposal  of  April  28, 
1958.  to  have  experts  study  the  problems  In- 
volved in  an  agreement  on  the  cessation  of 
atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  testa  as  far 
as  inspection  and  control  are  concerned. 

I  July  1,  1958:  Conference  of  experts  from 
tfte  West  (United  States.  United  Kingdom, 
(%nada.  and  France)  and  East  (U.SJS.R., 
Chechoslovakia,  Poland,  and  Rumania)  met 
ii  Geneva. 

August  21.  1958:  Conference  of  experts 
adopted  a  final  report  for  consideration  by 
gtvemments.  Conference  of  experts  recom- 
mended the  so-called  "Geneva  system"  of 
d0tecting  nucleejT  explosions.  This  system 
recommended  a  network  o<  180  control 
pblnts.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Ameri- 
^in  representatives,  during  this  conference. 
hM  taken  the  position  that  650  control 
points  would  be  necessary  to  have  adequate 
protection  down  to  1  kiloton.  Through 
compromise  with  the  Soviets,  they  settled 
on  the  180  staUona.  but  then  had  to  point 
ojut  the  weakness  between  the  area  of  1 
kiloton  and  5  kllotons. 
lAugust  22.  1968:  President  Elsenhower  an- 
liounced  that  based  on  the  conference  of  ex- 
erts' report,  the  United  States  was  prepared 
t^  negotiate  an  agreement  with  other  nations 
^hlch  have  tested  nuclear  weapons  for  sxis- 
penslon  of  nuclear  weapons  tests  and  the 
eetabllshment  of  an  international  control 
system.  The  President  sJso  indicated  that 
tjhe  United  States  would  withhold  further 
tlBsting  on  its  part  of  atomic  and  hydrogen 
♦capons  for  a  period  of  1  year  from  the  be- 
nnlng  of  the  negotiations'  unless  testing  is 
isumed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
October  31.  1958:  First  meeting  in  Geneva 
If  the  Conference  on  the  Discontinuance  of 
uclear  Weapon  Tests. 

November  4.  1958 :  General  Assembly  Reso- 
Ijution  1252  (Xni)  :  The  discontinuance  of 
atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  tests.  Among 
|te  provisions,  this  resolution  urged  the  par- 
oles involved  In  the  test  ban  negotlaUons 
<»ot  to  undertake  further  tesUng  of  nuclear 
<veapons  while  these  negotiations  are  In 
progress.  It  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
Geneva  Test  Ban  Conference  would  be  suc- 
cessful and  lead  to  an  agreement  acceptable 
\o  all.  It  also  requested  the  parties  con- 
serned  to  report  to  the  General  Assembly  the 


agreement  that  might  be  the  result  of  their 
negotiations;  and  requested  the  Secretary- 
General  to  render  such  assistance  and  pro- 
vide such  services  as  might  be  asked  for  by 
the  Conference  commencing  at  Geneva  on 
October  31. 1958. 

November  7.  1958:  President  Elsenhower 
announced  that  the  United  States  had  de- 
tected additional  tests  by  the  Soviets  subse- 
quent to  October  31.  1958. 

December  28,  1958:  The  President  ap- 
pointed a  panel  on  seismic  improvement  to 
review  technical  problems  and  to  recommend 
methods  of  improving  seismic  detection. 

January  5.  1959:  United  States  released 
data  showing  many  underground  tests  could 
not  be  detected  by  Geneva  experts  system 
recommended  in  1958.  Indicated  Geneva 
system  applicable  at  20  kiloton  rather  than 
5  kiloton  threshold. 

February  22.  1969:  Macmlllan  meeting 
with  Khrushchev. 

March  2.  1950:  During  this  meeting  Mac- 
mlllan and  Khrushchev  discussed  the  estab- 
lishment of  quotas  for  number  of  onslte  in- 
spections in  countries  where  suspicious 
events  have  taken  place. 

April  13.  1959:  United  States  proposed 
phased  testing  ban  limited  in  first  phase  to 
atmospheric  tests  below  50  kilometers,  with 
simplified  control  system.  If  Soviet  Union 
continued  to  Insist  on  veto  for  onslte  In- 
spections. 

April  23.  1959:  Soviets  reject  U.S.  proposal 
to  stop  only  atmospheric  tests  and  said 
numerous  onslte  inspections  would  not  be 
necessary  for  complete  ban. 

June  22.  1969:  Technical  Working  Group 
No.  I  met  in  Geneva  to  study  hlgh-altltude- 
detection  problems. 

July  10.  1959:  On  July  10  Geneva  Tech- 
nical Working  Group  I  proposed-  estab- 
lishment of  system  of  earth  satellites  and 
Installation  of  additional  equipment  at  con- 
trol posts  to  detect  hlgh-altltude  explosions. 
Augxist  26.  1959:  United  States  extended 
unilateral  suspension  to  end  of  1959. 

Aug\i»t  27.  1959:  United  Kingdom  said  it 
would  not  restune  tests  as  long  as  Geneva 
negotiations  showed  prospect  of  success. 

August  28.  1959:  U.S.S.R.  pledged  not  to 
resume  testing  unless  Western  powers  did 
so.  1^ 

November^  21,  1959:  General  Assembly 
Resolution  1402  (XTV) :  Suspension  of  nu- 
clear and  thermonuclear  tests: 

Among  its  provisions  this  reeolution  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  countries  Involved 
In  the  test  ban  negotiations  at  Geneva  would 
Intensify  their  efforts  to  reach  an  agreement 
at  an  early  date;  it  further  urged  the  coun- 
tries concerned  In  these  negotiations  to  con- 
tinue their  volimtary  ban  on  testing  nuclear 
weapons;  it  also  requested  the  countries  con- 
cerned to  report  to  the  General  Assembly  the 
results  of  their  negotiations. 

November  25,  1959:  Technical  Working 
Group  II  met  in  Geneva  with  the  Soviets  and 
the  British.  This  group  met  to  consider 
data  from  the  Hardtack  series  of  nuclear 
explosions  and  the  findings  of  the  Berkner 
Panel.  On  December  18.  1959.  at  the  con- 
clvislon  of  the  meeUngs  held  by  Technical 
Working  Group  II.  U.S.  members  of  Geneva 
Technical  Working  Group  II  reported  that  a 
large  number  of  seismic  events  could  not  be 
identified  without  onsite  inspection,  even 
with  improved  techniques.  The  Soviet  mem- 
bers of  Geneva  Technical  Working  Group  n 
disagreed  with  US.  findings. 

December  29.  1959:  United  States  said  It 
was  free  to  resume  testing  after  end  of  1959 
but  would  not  do  so  without  giving  advance 
notice. 

February  11.  1960:  United  States  proposed 
phased  agreement,  first  phase  to  provide  for 
cessation  of  tests  In  atmosphere,  oceans,  and 
outer  ^>«ce,  to  greatest  height  that  could  be 
effectively  controlled;  underground  tests 
above  4.75  seismic  magnitude  (estimated  by 
United  States  to  equal  explosion  of  about  20 
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kllotons)  would  also  be  covered;  the  4.75 
threshold  would  be  lowered  as  capabilities  of 
detection  system  were  Improved,  20  or  30  i>er- 
cent  of  unidentified  seismic  events  above 
threshold  should  be  inspected;  UJ3.  expwts 
estimated  that  this  would  mean  about  20 
Inspections  per  year  in  U.S.S.R. 

March  19,  1960:  Soviets  offered  to  conclude 
treaty  on  cessation  of  tests,  together  with 
moratorium  on  underground  tests  below 
magnitude  4.75.  and  to  agree  to  Joint  research 
program  on  understanding  that  weapons 
tests  would  be  halted  during  program. 

March  29,  1960:  United  States  and  United 
Kingdom  said  they  would  agree  to  voluntary 
moratorivmi  on  underground  weapons  tests 
below  magnitude  4.75  after  treaty  was  signed 
and  arrangements  were  made  tcx  coordinated 
research  program. 

December  20,  1960:  General  Assembly  Res- 
olution 1577  (XV):  Suspension  of  nuclear 
and  thermonuclear  tests. 

This  resolution  urges  the  countries  in- 
volved in  the  Geneva  test  ban  negotiations 
to  seek  a  solution  for  the  few  remaining 
questions  so  that  a  test  ban  agreement  can  be 
achieved  at  an  early  date;  it  further  urges 
the  countries  concerned  in  these  negotiations 
to  continue  their  present  voluntary  suspen- 
sion of  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons;  it 
also  requests  the  countries  concerned  to  re- 
port the  results  of  their  negotiations  to  the 
Disarmament  Commission  and  the  General 
Assembly. 

March  21,  1961:  First  meeting  under  the 
new  administration  of  the  Geneva  Conference 
on  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests. 
U.S.  proposal  presented  by  Ambassador  Ar- 
thur H.  Dean.  Soviet  Union  Introduced  Its 
Troika  proposal  on  this  date. 

April  18,  1961:  United  States  and  United 
Kingdom  introduced  draft  treaty  to  the 
Geneva  Conference. 

May  6,  1961 :  Statement  by  President  Ken- 
nedy on  the  Geneva  test  t>an  negotiations 
made  at  his  news  conference.  Mention  Is 
made  of  the  new  United  States  and  United 
Kingdom  proposals  and  the  Introduction  of 
the  Troika  proposal  by  Russia. 

June  4,  1961 :  Khrushchev  delivers  Soviet 
aide-memoire  concerning  disarmament  and 
nuclear  weapons  tests  to  President  Kennedy 
at  Vienna.  Insists  that  the  question  of  con- 
trol hinges  on  Western  Powers  accepting 
proposals  on  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment. 

June  6, 1961 :  Kennedy  reports  to  American 
people  on  his  Vienna  talks  with  Khrushchev. 

June  16.  1961 :  Khrushchev  reports  to  Rus- 
sian people  on  his  talks  with  President  Ken- 
nedy. (Tass  report)  Topics  covered:  Gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament,  banning  of 
nuclear  weapons,  cessation  of  tests,  question 
of  control.  Hammarskjold,  the  German  ques- 
tion (peace  treaty) . 

June  17.  1961 :  U.S.  aide  memoire  to  Soviet 
Russia  concerning  Geneva  test  ban  nego- 
tiations. Repeated  new  proposals  offered 
by  the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom on   March  21.    1961. 

June  28,  1961:  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounces appointment  of  Committee  of  Sci- 
entific Experts  to  advise  him  on  test  ban 
problem. 

July  16.  1961 :  Soviet  note  replying  to  U.S. 
note  of  June  17.  1961,  concerning  suspen- 
sion c^  nuclear  weapons  tests.  Says  Soviet 
proposals  have  been  distorted.  Brings  up 
again  supervision  of  inspection  and  control 
by  equal  representatives  of  three  basic 
groups:  Socialist  states,  capitalist  states  In 
Western  military  bloc,  and  neutral  states 
(troika). 

July  18,  1961:  U.S.  note  to  Soviet  Union 
referring  to  the  Soviet  note  of  July  6,  1961, 
on  the  Geneva  test  ban  negotiations.  Says 
Soviet  note  contains  a  multitude  of  irrele- 
vant and  luiwarranted  comments.  Confines 
its  reply  to  the  central  issue:  Is  the  Soviet 
Union  prepared  to  reach  an  accord  which 


would  halt  nuclear  tests  under  .effective  In- 
ternational control. 

July  15,  1961:  United  States  and  United 
Kingdom  request  to  UH.  to  place  on  the 
agenda  of  the  16th  General  Assembly  an  item 
entitled:  "The  Urgent  Need  for  a  Treaty  to 
Ban  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests  Under  Effective 
International  Control." 

July  20.  1961:  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounces membership  of  nuclear  test  study 
group. 

August  10.  1961:  President  announces  he 
*has  reviewed  report  of  Scientific  Committee 
and  is  sending  Ambassador  Dean  back  to 
Geneva. 

August  30.  1961:  Soviets  announce  plans 
to  resiime  nuclear  testing. 

Among  the  reasons  cited  by  the  Soviets  for 
taking  this  step  were  the  tiirndown  of  the 
"Troika"  proposal,  the  nuclear  tests  carried 
out  by  the  French  beginning  February  13, 
1960,  and  the  Berlin  situation. 

August  30,  1961:  White  House  statement 
on  the  Soviet's  announcement  that  they 
planned  to  resvime  nuclear  testing. 

This  statement  expressed  concern  and  re- 
sentment In  regard  to  the  Soviet  decision 
to  resume  nuclear  testing.  It  added  that 
the  Soviet  decision  presented  a  threat  to 
the  entire  world.  It  denounced  the  Soviet 
pretext  for  resumption  of  weapons  testing 
by  mentioning  that  the  Berlin  crisis  was 
created  by  the  Soviets  themselves.  It  also 
mentioned  that  the  Soviet  Union  bears  heavy 
responsibility  before  all  humanity  for  this 
decision  which  was  made  in  complete  dis- 
regard of  the  United  Nations.  It  concluded 
by  announcing  that  Ambassador  Arthur  Dean 
was  being  recalled  immediately  from  his  post 
as  chief  negotiator  at  the  nuclear  test  ban 
meetings. 

September  1,  1961:  The  White  House  re- 
ported that  the  Soviet  Union  had  conducted 
a  nuclear  test  in  the  atmosphere  above 
central  Asia.  Authorities  estimated  that  the 
device  had  a  yield  of  100-600  kllotons. 

September  3,  1961:  President  Kennedy,  In 
a  Joint  statement  with  British  Prime  Min- 
ister Macmlllan,  proposed  that  the  Soviet 
Union  agree  Immediately  to  discontinuing 
testing  nuclear  weapons  in  the  atmosphere. 
The  note  suggested  that  the  United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  and  X3B.S3..  representa- 
tives meet  in  Geneva  not  later  than  Septem- 
ber 9  to  record  the  agreement  to  cease  nu- 
clear testing  in  the  atmosphere  and  report 
it  to  the  United  Nations. 

September  4,  1961 :  Soviet  Union  conducted 
Its  second  nuclear  test  In  the  atmosphere 
over  central  Asia.  This  explosion  was  re- 
ported to  be  in  the  "low  kiloton  range." 

September  5,  1961:  Soviet  Union  deto- 
nated a  third  nuclear  device.  The  yield  of 
this  detonation  was  In  the  low  to  Inter- 
mediate range. 

September  6.  1961:  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  would  re- 
sume nuclear  testing.  He  ordered  the  tests 
carried  out  In  the  laboratory  and  tinder- 
ground  "with  no  fallout."  This  decision  was 
made  after  the  Soviets  set  off  their  third 
nuclear  test  In  the  atmosphere  In  6  days. 
President  Kennedy,  In  referring  to  the  Ken- 
nedy-Macmlllan  statement  of  September  3 
on  banning  nuclear  testing  in  the  atmos- 
phere, said  the  offer  remains  open  untU  Sep- 
tember 9.  1961. 

September  15,  1961 :  The  United  States  det- 
onates Its  first  underground  nuclear  device 
at  the  Nevada  test  site. 

October  27  1961 :  The  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  which 
"solemnly  appeals  to  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union"  to  refrain  from  testing  a  50- 
megaton  bomb.  Premier  Khrushchev  has 
said  such  a  bomb  will  be  exploded  before 
the  end  of  this  month.  The  vote  was  87  to 
11.  with  1  abstention. 

October  30.  1961:  The  So%'1et  Union  deto- 
nated a  66-60-megaton  device  (per  AEC  re- 
lease dated  Dec.  9.  1961 ) . 
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November  2,  1961:  The  President  an- 
nounces that  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
will  be  to  proceed  In  developing  nuclear 
weapons  to  maintain  a  superior  capability 
for  the  defense  of  the  free  world  against  any 
aggressor.  This  statement  indicated  that  the 
United  States  would  make  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  testing  in  case  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  test  In  the  atmosphere. 

December  22.  1961:  A  Joint  communique 
was  issued  by  President  Kennedy  and  Prime 
Minister  Macmlllan  following  a  2-day  meet- 
ing in  Bermuda.  They  agreed  that  it  was 
necessary  "as  a  matter  of  prudent  planning 
for  the  future,  that  pending  the  final  deci- 
sion (to  resume  atmospheric  testing]." 
Preparations  should  be  made  for  atmospheric 
testing  to  maintain  the  effectiveness  of  the 
deterrent. 

January  29.  1962:  Geneva  Conference  on 
the  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests 
breaks  up  at  353d  meeting.  The  United 
States  proposed  an  adjournment,  and  Soviet 
negotiator  Tsarapkln  said.  "This  is  the  end." 

February  7.  1962:  President  Kennedy  and 
British  Prime  Minister  Macmlllan  said  they 
have  proposed  to  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev 
that  another  "supreme  effort"  to  halt  the 
nuclear  arms  race  be  made  by  raising  next 
month's  18-natlon  general  disarmament  con- 
ference to  the  Foreign  Minister's  level. 

February  14.  1962:  President  Kennedy 
urged  Premier  Khrushchev  not  to  press  his 
proposal  for  an  18-natlon  summit  meeting 
on  disarmament.  However,  he  assured  the 
Soviet  leader  that  he  was  ready  to  participate 
"at  any  stage  trf  the  conference  when  it 
appears  that  such  participation  could  posi- 
tively affect  the  chances  of  success." 

February  21.  1962:  Premier  Khrushchev 
replied  to  President  Kennedy's  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 14  still  insisting  on  a  sximmlt  confer- 
ence on  disarmament. 

February  24.  1962:  Letter  from  President 
Kennedy  to  Premier  Khrushchev.  President 
Kennedy  replied  to  Premier  Khrushchev's 
letter  of  February  21,  1962.  stressing  that 
heads  of  state  participation  at  the  Geneva 
Conference  should  be  reserved  until  a  later 
stage  in  the  negotiations  after  preliminary 
agreements  have  been  reached  at  the  Foreign 
Minister's  level. 

March  2,  1962:  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounced that  he  had  ordered  a  resxunptlon 
of  nuclear  tests  In  the  atmosphere  In  late 
April  unless  the  Soviet  Union  agrees  before 
then  to  an  ironclad  treaty  banning  all  tests. 
The  President  held  out  to  Khrushchev  the 
promise  of  a  summit  conference  at  which 
such  a  treaty  could  be  signed,  and  also  said 
that  a  satisfactory  treaty  would  be  offered 
by  the  West  at  the  disarmament  conference 
opening  in  Geneva  on  March  14,  1962. 

March  4,  1962:  The  Soviet  Government 
sent  the  United  States  a  message  delivered 
to  the  State  Department  advising  that  For- 
eign Minister  Gromyko  would  go  to  Geneva. 
The  Kremlin  message  was  reported  to  have 
said  that  Khrushchev  had  "reluctantly"  ac- 
cepted the  foreign  minister  proposal. 

March  14,  1962:  6eventeen-Natk>n  Dis- 
armament Conference  opened  in  Geneva. 
(Originally  18-nation  conference,  but  France 
did  not  attend.) 

March  16,  1962:  Premier  Khrushchev  an- 
nounced that  Soviet  scientists  had  de- 
veloped a  "global  rocket,"  Invulnerable  to 
antimissile  weapons  and  that  it  rendered 
obsolete  the  early  warning  system  of  the 
United  States. 

April  10,  1962:  The  White  House  released 
a  Joint  United  States-United  Kingdom 
statement  on  nuclear  testing  appealing  to 
the  Soviet  Union  to  agree  to  a  nuclear  test 
ban  with  adequate  safeguards  including  the 
principle  of  International  verification.  This 
statement  Indicated  that  if  such  an  agree- 
ment was  not  successful  then  the  test  series 
scheduled  by  the  United  States  for  the  latter 
part  of  April  would  go  forward. 
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April  10.  1962:  Prime  Minister  MacmlUan 
added  a  personal  message  to  the  Joint  Anglo- 
American  note  to  Premier  Klirushchev  on  a 
nuclear  test  ban  asking  him  to  accept  an 
Inspection  procedxire  and  "fill  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world  with  a  new  sense  of  hope." 

April  13.  19«a:  Premier  Khriishchev  rejects 
the  Kennedy-Macmlllan  Joint  statement  on 
nuclear  testing. 

April  16.  1962:  Eight  neutral  nations  ap- 
pealed to  the  nuclear  powers  to  persist  In 
their  efforts  to  reach  agreement  on  pro- 
hibiting nuclear  weap>on8  testing  for  all  time. 
They  suggested  establishing  a  system  for 
continuous  observation  and  control  on  a 
scientific  and  nonpoUtlcal  basis,  built  on 
existing  national  network  of  observation 
poets. 

April  18,  1962:  United  States  offered  a 
three-stage  plan  for  disarmament,  having  as 
its  goals  general  and  complete  disarmament 
and  gradual  replacement  of  the  armed 
power  of  single  nations  by  a  strengthened 
United  Nations.  The  disarming  process 
would  be  balanced  to  prevent  any  state  from 
gaining  a  military  advantage,  and  compli- 
ance with  all  obligations  would  be  effectively 
verified. 

April  22,  1962:  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  In  summary  analysis  of  1961  Vela 
hearing,  reports  that  nearly  3  years  of  re- 
search had  brought  no  material  progress  to- 
ward an  effective  method  of  detecting  clan- 
destine underground  tests. 

April  25,  1962:  First  1962  VS.  nuclear  test 
in  the  atmosphere.  This  test  was  of  an  In- 
termediate yield  from  a  plane  near  Christ- 
mas Island.  The  President  approved  the 
resumption  of  nuclear  testing  sifter  repeated 
imsuccessful  attempts  by  the  United  States 
to  get  the  U.S.SJI.  to  agree  to  a  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  with  adequate  safeguards. 

April  26,  1962 :  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  Jus- 
tified the  new  series  of  tests  on  the  basis  of 
refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  accept  the 
kind  of  International  verification  necessary 
for  a  test  ban  agreement.  The  Secretary  of 
State  referred  to  President  Kennedy's  ad- 
dress of  March  2  in  which  he  set  forth  the 
reasons  why  a  certain  number  of  tests  would 
be  necessary  in  the  absence  of  an  interna- 
tional agreement  banning  nuclear  tests  with 
adequate  assurances;  and,  secondly,  that  it 
is  a  major  objective  of  American  policy  to 
bring  an  end  to  testing  Immediately  and  per- 
manently when  we  were  assured  that  testing 
had  been  abolished. 

May  1,  1962:  Prance  conducts  underground 
explosion  of  nuclear  device  in  Algerian  Sa- 
hara. 

May  2.  1962:  Disarmament  talks  were  re- 
sumed at  Geneva.  British  Minister  of  State 
Joseph  Godber  said  U.S.S.R.  must  change  its 
attitude  toward  verification  measures  if  the 
world  Is  to  have  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament. 

May  16,  1962:  Premier  Khrushchev  con- 
firmed U.S.S.R.  determination  to  test.  He 
based  his  decision  on  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  had  resumed  testing  In  the 
Pacific. 

June  14,  1962 :  The  18-Natlon  Disarmament 
Conference  '  recesses. 

July  12,  1962 :  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
reports  that  the  preliminary  Vela  results,  re- 
leased by  the  Defense  Department  on  July 
7,  offer  some  promising  signs  for  detecting 
and  ldentif3rlng  nuclear  tests  but  emphasized 
the  new  findings  cannot  be  considered  a 
substitute  for  control  posts  or  onsite  inspec- 
tions. 

July  13,  1962:  Soviet  Union  served  official 
notice  that  It  claims  the  right  to  be  the  last 
nation  to  carry  out  nuclear  weapon  tests. 

July  16,  1962:  The  18-Natlon  Disarmament 
Conference     reconvenes     In     Geneva.       The 


»  18- Nation  Disarmament  Conference  now 
composed  of  17  nations.  Prance,  an  original 
member,  withdrew  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Conference. 


Un)ted  States  proposes  discussion  of  scientific 
findings,  parUcularly  from  Project  Vela. 

JKily  21,  1962:  The  Soviet  Government  an- 
nounces its  decision  to  resume  nuclear  tests. 
August  1,  1962:  President  Kennedy  stated 
at  pis  news  conference  that  on  the  basis  of 
recfent  technical  assessments,  the  United 
Staites  can  work  toward  an  Internationally 
supervised  system  of  detection  and  verlfica- 
ti<5i  for  underground  testing  which  will  be 
simpler  and  more  economical  than  the  sys- 
tem which  was  contained  in  the  treaty  which 
we  tabled  in  Geneva  in  April  1961.  He  em- 
phMlzed  that  these  new  assessments  do  not 
atiect  the  requirement  that  any  system  must 
Inalude  provision  for  onsite  Inspection  of 
unidentified   underground  events. 

August  5,  1962:  The  Soviet  Union  detonates 
a  nuclear  explosion  In  the  atmosphere  in  the 
order  of  magnitude  of  30  megatons.  This  is 
th*  first  of  some  40  tests,  continuing  until 
Detember  25. 

^ugust  8,  1962:  U.S.  Delegate  Dean  pro- 
poled  reducing  the  number  of  control  posts 
to  something  like  80 — a  reduction  of  more 
thin  half.  He  offered  this  concession  In  view 
of  his  contention  that  detecting  devices  have 
gote  ahead  rapidly.  Th\is,  our  techniques 
foB  detecting  sneak  tests  are  much  better. 

Aug\ist  9.  1962:  Ambassador  Dean  formally 
In^oduces  a  new  prc^xwal  for  a  comprehen- 
slvte  test  ban  treaty  based  on  a  worldwide  net- 
woirk  of  Internationally  supervised,  nation- 
all^  manned  control  posts.  Provided  the  So- 
viets agree  to  the  principle  of  obligatory 
onpite  Inspection,  the  numbers  of  control 
po^ts  and  onsite  Inspections  would  be  sub- 
stantially reduced  from  previous  U.S.  propos- 
al^. Ambassador  Zorln  Inmiedlately  rejects 
thi»  new  proposal. 

August  20,  1962:  The  U.S.SJI.  rejected 
proposals  for  a  partial  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
Tqe  idea  of  a  half-way  treaty  was  advanced 
byi  Brazil,  Sweden,  and  Italy.  The  proposed 
treaty  would  stop  atmospheric  tests  immedi- 
ately to  ease  fallout  dangers. 

August  27,  1962:  The  United  States  and 
G^at  Britain  offered  the  Soviet  Union  the 
chJDlce  of  an  internationally  Inspected  total 
bajn  on  nuclear  weapons  tests  or  an  unin- 
spected limited  ban.  The  limited  ban  would 
coirer  tests  In  the  atmosphere,  in  space  and 
ui^derwater  pending  further  negotiations  for 
a  ttreaty  to  include  underground  tests,  the 
m^st  dlfllcult  to  Identify. 

August  29,  1962:  The  U.S.SJI.  submitted 
to  I  the  disarmament  conference  a  formula  for 
hating  nuclear  weapons  tests  that  the 
Uftited  States  and  Britain  have  repeatedy 
termed  unacceptable  because  of  inadequate 
guarantees  and  safeguards  for  inspection  of 
sti0plclo\is  events. 

(August  29,  1962:  President  Kennedy  wel- 
comed a  Soviet  proposal  that  all  nuclear  test- 
ing cease  by  January  1.  But  he  reiterated 
tlM  Western  position  that  an  enforclble 
treaty,  complete  with  inspection  provisions. 
b6  signed  first. 

Beptember  7,  1962:  The  18-Natlon  Disarma- 
ment Conference  recesses,  but  the  test  ban 
subcommittee  remains  in  session. 

joctober  24,  1962:  At  the  United  Nations, 
Bfazil  proposes  denuclearization  of  Latin 
A^ierica  and  Africa  which  vould  include  a 
bf^n  on  nuclear  weapon  tests  In  these  con- 
tinents. 

jNovember  4,  1962:  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounces the  end  of  the  current  series  of  at- 

jspherlc    nuclear    tests,    but    states    that 

tderground  tests  will  be  continued  In  Ne- 
la.     The  last  atmospheric  detonation  was 

jvember  4,  1962. 

iNovember  6,  1962:  The  General  Assembly 
adopts  a  two-part  resolution  on  nuclear  tests. 
Put  (A),  sponsored  by  37  powers  and  ap- 
pioved  by  a  vote  of  75  to  0  with  21  absten- 
tions, calls  for  the  cessation  of  testing  by 
January  1.  1963,  and  an  Interim  arrangement 
with  certain  assurances  if  no  final  agreement 
is  achieved  by  that  date.  Part  (B),  spon- 
sored by  the  United  States  and  the  United 


Kingdom  and  approved  by  a  vote  of  61  to  10 
with  40  abstentions  urges  the  early  conclu- 
sion of  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  with 
effective  international  verification.  The 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  abstain  on 
part  (A),  and  the  U.S.S.R.  opposes  part  (B). 
November  13,  1962:  At  Geneva,  Ambassa- 
dor Tsarapkln  suggests  that  unmanned  seis- 
mic stations  be  employed  as  an  addition  to 
existing  national  detecting  stations  to  moni- 
tor a  test  ban. 

November  26.  1962:  The  18-Nation  Disar- 
mament Conference  reconvenes  for  the  third 
session. 

November  28,  1962:  In  an  attempt  to  end 
the  deadlock  at  Geneva,  Swedish  Delegate 
Rolf  Edberg  proposed  a  moratorium  on  all 
nuclear  tests  while  an  international  group  of 
scientists  works  out  underground  control 
methods  satisfactory  to  both  the  West  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

December  3,  1962:  The  U.S.S.R.  rejected  the 
proposal  for  setting  up  a  nuclear  test  ban 
put  forth  by  the  Indian-Swedish  delegations. 
December  4,  1962:  The  Soviet  Union  told 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  that  as 
long  as  they  insisted  on  on-site  inspection 
there  would  "never  be  any  agreement"  to  end 
nuclear  testing.  Joseph  B.  Godber,  of  Brit- 
ain, declared  the  dismissal  of  the  neutralist 
efforts  to  break  the  test  ban  stalemate  was 
"not  the  action  of  a  responsible  government." 
December  4,  1962 :  Arthur  H.  Dean  told  the 
Soviet  Union  that  unmanned  seismic  sta- 
tions— the  so-called  "black  boxes" — cannot 
serve  as  sole  guardian  of  a  nuclear  test  ban. 
E>ecember  10.  1962:  In  the  18-Nation  Dis- 
armament Conference,  Ambassador  Tsa- 
rapkln formally  proposes  the  establishment  of 
two  or  three  unmanned  seismic  stations  on 
the  territories  of  states  possessing  nuclear 
weapxjns.  Locations  by  zones  for  those  to  be 
placed  In  the  Soviet  Union  are  named.  This 
proposal  is  conditioned  on  the  abandonment 
by  the  West  of  its  Insistence  on  international 
control  and  obligatory  on-site  inspection. 

December  19.  1962:  Premier  Khrushchev, 
in  a  letter  to  President  Kennedy,  sUtes  ^at 
the  Soviet  Union  is  now  prepared  to  accept 
two  or  three  onsite  inspections  per  year  on 
Soviet  territory.  In  addition,  he  says  there 
could  be  three  unmanned  seismic  stations 
on  Soviet  territory.  The  final  location  of  the 
stations  Is  left  open. 

December  20,  1962:  The  18-Natlon  Dis- 
armament Conference  recesses. 

December  28.  1962:  President  Kennedy,  in 
reply  to  Premier  Khrushchev,  indicates  en- 
couragement that  the  Soviets  have  now  ac- 
cepted the  principle  of  onsite  inspection,  but 
states  that  the  figure  of  "two  or  three"  on- 
site  inspections  is  not  sufficient,  nor  are 
three  unmanned  seismic  stations.  He  denies 
that  the  United  States  offered  to  agree  on 
three  Inspections.  The  United  States  has 
reduced  number  of  onsite  Inspections  to  8 
to  10. 

January  4,  1963:  Arthur  H.  Dean  an- 
nounced that  he  had  submitted  his  resigna- 
tion on  December  27,  1962,  as  Chief  U.S. 
negotiator  at  the  Disarmament  Conference 
at  Geneva. 

January  7,  1963:  In  a  letter  to  President 
Kennedy,  In  further  exchange  on  the  sub- 
ject of  onsite  inspection.  Premier  Khru- 
shchev holds  to  his  contention  that  an  an- 
nxial  quota  of  two  or  three  Inspections  is 
sufficient.  He  emphasizes  that  he  considers 
agreement  in  principle  a  great  unilateral 
concession,  and  he  agrees  to  further  dis- 
cussion on  the  questions  between  United 
States  and  U.S.SJi.  representatives. 

January  14,  1963:  United  States  and  Soviet 
representatives  meet  In  New  York.  The 
United  States  is  represented  by  William  C. 
Poster,  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency;  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Is 
represented  by  N.  T.  Pedorenko,  Soviet  Am- 
bassador to  the  U.N.,  and  S.  K.  Tsarapkln. 
chairman  of  the  Soviet  delegation  to  the  18- 
Nation    Disarmament    Conference.      Discus- 
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Blons  continue  In  New  York  until  January 
22  when  they  are  moved  to  Washington. 

January  26,  1963:  President  Kennedy 
orders  that  preparations  for  underground 
testing  in  Nevada  be  suspended  In  the  hope 
that  the  Western-Soviet  discussions  pres- 
ently taking  place  in  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington would  materially  enhance  the  pros- 
pects for  an  effective  agreement  on  a  test 
ban. 

February  1.  1963 :  The  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  discussions  on  a  test  ban  are 
slated  to  be  taken  up  at  the  18-Nation  Dis- 
armament Conference  scheduled  to  be  re- 
sumed on  February  12.  In  a  press  confer- 
ence, Secretary  of  State  Rusk  expressed  the 
disappointment  of  the  United  States  that 
the  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  appeared 
to  have  hardened  into  a  take-lt-or-leave-lt 
attitude  on  their  offer  for  two  or  three  on- 
site  inspections  per  year.  The  Secretary 
states,  "  •  •  •  the  idea  of  onsite  inspection 
is  not  simply  a  political  question  involving 
the  acceptance  of  onsite  inspection  In  prin- 
ciple, but  is  the  practical  problem  of  estab- 
lishing arrangements  which  in  fact  do  pro- 
vide assurance  that  agreements  are  being 
compiled  with." 

February  1.  1963:  President  Kennedy  or- 
ders resumption  of  the  preparations  for 
underground  testing  In  Nevada. 

February  8,  1963:  The  scheduled  series  of 
underground  tests  is  begun  in  Nevada. 

February  12.  1963:  The  18-Natlon  Dlsar- 
mcunent  Conference  reconvenes  at  Geneva. 

February  22,  1963:  The  ACDA  annoimces 
in  Washington  that  the  United  States  Is 
willing  to  consider  possible  acceptance  of 
seven  on-site  Inspections,  providing  the 
modalities  of  Inspection  can  be  agreed  upon. 

February  28,  1963:  In  a  Moscow  election 
meeting  speech.  Premier  Khrushchev  re- 
affirms his  refusal  to  consider  anything 
but  three  on-site  Inspections  per  year. 

April  1,  1963:  The  United  States  and 
United  Kingdom  delegations  table  a  memo- 
randum of  position  concerning  the  cessa- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  tests.  This  memo- 
randum sums  up  the  Western  position  on 
general  principles  of  agreement,  on-site 
inspection  and  automatic  seismic  station  ar- 
rangements, and  includes  specific  proposals 
submitted  to  date. 

May  13, 1963 :  AEC  and  DOD  announce  can- 
cellation of  the  three  small  subklloton  det- 
onations which  had  been  announced  on 
May  8  would  be  conducted  at  the  Nevada 
Test  Site  on  the  surface  and  one  Jxist  below 
the  surface. 

May  27,  1963:  Senator  Dodd  Joined  by  33 
other  Senators  Introduced  a  resolution  that 
U.S.  offer  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  agree  to  a 
ban  on  all  tests  that  contaminate  the  atmos- 
phere or  the  oceans. 

June  10,  1963:  President  Kennedy,  in  his 
speech  at  American  University,  announced 
that:  (1)  he.  Prime  Minister  MacmlUan  and 
Chairman  Khrushchev  had  agreed  that  high 
level  discussions  will  shortly  begin  in  Mos- 
cow on  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty; 
(2)  the  United  States  does  not  propose  to 
conduct  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere  so 
long  as  other  states  do  not  do  so. 

June  20,  1963:  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing (between  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.)  signed 
at  Geneva  to  establish  a  direct  communica- 
tions link  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  (This  was  negotiated  in 
arms  control  forum). 

June  30,  1963:  The  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission reported  that  In  recent  weeks  there 
has  been  evidence  of  events  in  the  Soviet 
Union  which  may  be  nuclear  tests  of  very  low 
yields.  (Newspaper  articles  referred  to  an 
event  occurring  in  the  Soviet  Union  on  June 
12.) 

July  2,  1963:  Chairman  Khrushchev.  In  a 
speech  In  East  Berlin,  agrees  to  negotiate  on 
a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  limited  to  atmos- 
phere, outer  space,  and  underwater.  He  also 
requested  negotlatioiu  on  a   nonaggression 


pact  between  NATO  and  the  Warshaw  Treaty 
nations. 

July  15,  1963:  Conunencement  of  three 
power  (United  SUtes,  United  Kingdom,  and 
U.SJ3Jt.)  talks  in  Moscow  to  negotiate  a 
limited  test  ban. 

July  25,  1963:  Negotiators  for  the  United 
States.  United  Kingdom,  and  U.SJ3JI. — Am- 
bassador Harrlman,  Lord  Hallsham,  and  For- 
eign Minister  Gromyko — initial  a  treaty  to 
ban  nuclear  weapons  tests  in  other  nuclear 
explosions  In  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space, 
and  underwater. 

ExHiBrr  3 
(Alert  No.  5 — Soviet  Treaty  Violations,  pub- 
lished by  Armed  Forces  Information  and 
Education.  Department  of  Defense,  Nov.  5, 
1962] 

Soviet  Treatt  Violations 

Officials  of  the  Soviet  Union,  from  the  1917 
Bolshevik  revolution  onward  through  45  years 
of  Communist  rule,  have  established  an  un- 
disputed reputation  for  breaking  their  most 
solemn  pledges. 

The  Soviet  regime's  consistent  rlewpolnt 
on  the  relative  unimportance  of  promises  is 
not  restricted  to  its  dealings  with  other 
countries,  but  extends  with  equal  force  to 
its  relationships  with  the  Russian  people  and 
the  various  minority  groups  which  comprise 
the  U.S.S.R. 

Only  3  days  after  the  November  7,  1917, 
revolution  placed  It  In  power,  the  Communist 
regime  abolished  freedom  of  the  press  as  a 
privilege  too  dangerous  to  be  entrvisted  to 
the  people.  The  people  were  promised,  how- 
ever, that  the  decree  would  be  rescinded  Just 
"as  soon  as  the  new  regime  took  root."  This 
45-year-old  promise  notwithstanding,  the 
order  still  applies  today. 

Other  Instances  in  which  the  Soviet  Re- 
public has  broken  faith  with  its  own  people 
are  legion.  The  revolution  of  1917  was  car- 
ried out  In  the  name  of  democracy,  and 
ever  since  "democracy"  has  been  one  of  the 
most  frequently  used  words  In  the  Commu- 
nist lexicon.  But  while  the  Communists 
have  capitalized  on  the  word,  they  have  radi- 


cally altered  Its  definition — from  "govern- 
ment by  the  people"  to  "government  for  the 
good  of  the  workers."  Since  the  Commu- 
nists keep  for  themselves  the  right  to  deter- 
mine what  is  "good"  for  the  workers,  the  So- 
viet definition  of  democracy  in  fact  has 
become  "government  by  Communists." 

After  1917,  the  R\isslan  people  wanted  not 
only  democracy  but  its  specific  Institutions: 
a  constitution,  a  parliament,  elections,  a  se- 
cret ballot,  trade  unions,  etc.  They  were 
given  all  these  things,  but  in  name  only. 

The  Soviet  Ccyistltutlon  Is  an  Interesting 
document  to  read.  However,  It  U  violated  or 
Ignored  by  the  regime  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  Soviet  parliament  meets  regularly,  but 
it  possesses  neither  power  nor  function. 
Elections  are  held  every  4  years,  but  the 
single-slate  ballot  gives  the  voters  no  choice. 
A  "secret  ballot"  is  provided,  but  its  purpose 
Is  to  identify  dissenters  rather  than  protect 
them.  Trade  unions  flourish,  but  only  to 
make  the  worker  more  subservient  to  his 
employer,  the  state. 

A  RXCORO  OP  BBOK£N  PBOliJSES 

That  promlaes  mean  next  to  nothing  to  the 
Communist  offl'-'.al  mind  has  been  admitted 
by  Soviet  leaders : 

V.  I.  Lenin:  "Promises  are  like  pie  crust, 
made  to  be  broken." 

"It  would  be  mad  and  criminal  to  tie 
one's  hand  by  entering  into  an  agreement 
of  any  permanence  with  anybody." 

J.  V.  Stalin:  "Words  have  no  relation  to 
actions — otherwise  what  kind  of  diplomacy 
Is  It?  Words  are  one  thing,  actions  another. 
Good  words  are  a  mask  for  concealment  of 
bad  deeds.  Sincere  diplomacy  Is  no  more 
possible  than  dry  water  or  wooden  iron." 

G.  E.  Zlnoviev  (first  head  of  the  Commu- 
nist International) :  "We  arc  wUling  to  sign 
an  unfavorable  peace — it  would  only  mean 
that  we  should  put  no  trust  wtiatever  in  the 
piece  of  paper  we  should  sign" 

TTie  Soviet  Communist  regime  has  entered 
into  hundreds  of  International  agreements. 
The  following  list  shows  how  well  the  Soviet 
leaders  keep  their  promises  when  it  no  longer 
appears  to  be  in  their  interest  to  do  so. 


THX  ACKKKMENT 

May  7,  1920:  Soviet  regime  signs  treaty 
with  independent  Georgian  Republic,  pledg- 
ing no  interference  in  Georgia's  internal  af- 
fairs. 

March  10,  1921:  In  trade  agreement  with 
Britain,  Soviet  Union  pledges  not  to  engage 
in  propaganda  in  that  country. 

June  5,  1922:  Soviet  Union  concludes 
friendship  agreement  with  Czechoslovakia. 

December  12,  1943:  UJS.S.R.  and  Czech 
Govemment-in-exlle  sign  treaty  of  friendship 
and  mutual  assistance. 


December  17,  1925:  U.S.SJI.  signs  nonag- 
gression and  neutrality  pact  with  Turkey. 

August  31.  1926:  Soviet  Union  conclude* 
nonaggression  pact  with  Afghanistan. 

September  28,  1926:  Soviet  Union  makes 
nonaggression  jjact  with  Lithuania,  later  ex- 
tending this  agreement  through  1945. 

September  27.  1928:  Soviet  Union  adheres 
to  Kellogg-Briand  pact  for  renunciation  of 
war. 

January  21.  1932:  U.S.SJR.  agrees  to  non- 
aggression pact  with  Finland. 

February  6,  1932:  Soviet  Union  signs  non- 
aggression pact  with  Latvia. 

May  4,  1932:  Soviet  Union  pledges  nonag- 
gression in  agreement  with  Estonia. 
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February  11  and  12.  1921:  Soviet  troops 
Invade  Georgia,  in  step  leading  to  absorption 
of  republic  into  U.SJ3  JL 

May  26,  1927:  Britain  ends  agreement  be- 
cause of  Soviet  violations.  Including  failure 
to  stop  propaganda  as  promised. 

June  29,  1945:  U£.S.R.  compelled  Czecho- 
slovakia to  cede  Carpatbo-Ukraine  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

February  26.  1948:  Czechoslovak  Govern- 
ment foroed  to  accept  Communist  ultima- 
tum, as  Soviet  Union  completes  arrangements 
to  force  country  into  its  satellite  empire. 
Ultimatum  comp>els  appointment  of  a  cabi- 
net of  Moscow  followers  and  climaxes  Soviet 
postwar  drive  to  absorb  once-independent 
Ozechoslovakla . 

March  20.  1946:  TJS&R.  denounces  this 
pact,  begins  campaign  to  secure  control  of 
Black  Sea  straiU. 

June  14,  1946:  U.S.S.R.  forces  Afghanistan 
to  cede  border  territory  of  Kushka. 

June  15,  1940:  Soviet  troops  invade  Lith- 
uania. 

August  3,  1940:  Lithuania  Is  annexed  by 
Soviet  Union. 

Soviet  Union  violates  thU  pledge  by  1939-40 
Invasions  of  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Es- 
tonia, Rumania,  and  Finland. 

November  30.  1939:  Soviet  military  forces 
invade  Finland. 

June  16,  1940:  Soviet  troops  Invade  Latvia. 

August  6,  1940:  Latvia  is  forcibly  incorpo- 
rated In  the  XJBJBSL 

June  16.  1940:  Soviet  mllitery  forces  in- 
vade and  occupy  Estonia. 

August  6.  1940:  Estonia  Is  annexed  by 
UJ5.S.R. 
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July  35.  1932:  Soviet  Union  8lgn«  non- 
aggresalon  pact  with  Poland. 

May  5.  1934:  UJS.SJI -Poland  extend  non- 
aggre»8lon  pact  for  10  years. 

June  9.  1934:  TJ 33.R.  recognizes  Rumania, 
guarantees  tier  sovereignty. 

September  15.  1934:  XJSSM.  enters  League 
of  Nations,  pledging  thereby  "the  mainte- 
nance of  Justice  and  a  scrupulovis  respect  for 
all  treaty  obligations  in  the  dealings  of  orga- 
nized peoples  with  one  another." 

August  21.  1937:  Soviet  Union  signs  non- 
aggression  pact  with  Republic  of  China. 

July  30.  1941:  U5-SJI.  concludes  agreement 
with  Polish  government-ln-exlle.  pledging 
mutvial  aid  &nd  cooperation. 

September  24.  1941:  Soviet  Union  pledges 
adherence  to  Atlantic  Charter,  which  pro- 
Tldea  that  agreeing  coimtrles  seek  no  aggran- 
dizement, that  the  countries  desire  no  terri- 
torial changes  not  made  In  accord  with 
freely  expressed  wishes  of  the  people  con- 
cerned, and  that  they  respect  the  right  of  all 
peoples  to  choose  their  own  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

January  29.  1942 :  Soviet  Union,  with  Iran 
and  Britain  signs  treaty  of  alliance,  provid- 
ing for  military  use  of  Iranian  territory  only 
untU  end  of  mUltary  operations  against 
Germany. 

Febrviary  4-11,  1945:  At  Yalta  Conference. 
U.SJ3JI.  agrees  on  various  postwar  measures. 
Including  adoption  of  a  resolution  that  the 
liberated  peoples  of  Europe  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  solve  their  economic  problems 
by  democratic  means. 

February  11.  1946:  U55JI..  at  Yalto  Con- 
ference, agrees  to  declaration  that  Polish  pro- 
visional government  "shadl  be  pledged  to  the 
holding  of  free  and  imfettered  elections  as 
soon  as  possible  on  the  basis  of  universal 
suffrage  and  secret  ballot." 

AprU  11.  1945:  U.S.S.R.  signs  20-year  treaty 
of  friendship,  mutixal  aid,  and  cooperation 
with  TugoelavU. 

Jxme  14-18.  1945:  President  Trximan  and 
Premier  Stalin  agree,  in  an  exchange  of 
letters,  to  "free  access  by  air.  road,  and  rail 
from  Frankfort  and  Bremen  for  US.  forces." 
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July  17  to  Augiist  2.  1945:  At  Potsdam 
Conference.  USB.R.  agrees  that  there  should 
be  uniform  treatment  of  the  German  people 
throughout  Germany. 


August  14,  1945:  The  Soviet  Union  enters 
into  treaty  with  Republic  of  China,  contain- 
ing these  pledges:  "Each  high  contracting 
party  undertakes  not  to  conclude  any  alli- 
ance and  not  to  take  any  part  In  <ny  ooaU- 
tlon  directed  against  the  other  high  con- 
tracting party  •  •  • .  The  treaty  comes  into 
rorce  immediately  •  •  •  and  shall  remain 
In  force  for  a  term  of  30  years." 


March  10,  1947:  Council  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters, meeting  In  Moscow,  agrees  that  all 
German  prisoners  of  war  should  be  repatri- 
ated by  December  31,   1948. 

May  4  and  June  20.  1949:  Pour-power 
agreements  of  New  TcM-k  and  Paris  guar- 
antee  United    States.   British,   French,   and 
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September  17,  1939:  Soviet  troops  Invade 
Poland. 

September  29.  1939:  U.S.SJI.  signs  agree- 
ment with  Nazi  Germany  to  partition  Po- 
land. 

June  27.  1940:  Soviet  Army  Invades  Ru- 
ma»i«.n  Provinces  of  Bessarabia  and  Northern 
Bultovlna.  Soviet  occupwition  of  these  areas 
completed  In  4  days. 

August  23.  1939:  USSR,  makes  treaty 
Witt  Nazi  Germany,  termed  "a  Joint  con- 
spiracy" to  deprive  Poland,  Estonia.  Latvia, 
Lithuania.  Finland,  and  Rumania  of  their 
Independence    and    territorial    Integrity. 

October  2.  1949:  UB.SJl.  breaks  relations 
wltti  Republic  of  China,  after  recognizing 
Coi^ununlst  Chinese  regime  it  helped  to  gain 
poWer. 

April  25.  1943:  U.SSJl.  breaks  relations 
with  Polish  government-ln-exlle  on  pretext 
of  polish  requeet  for  Red  Cross  InvesUgatlon 
of  ^atyn  Forest  massacre. 

iligalnst  these  promises  stands  the  Soviet 
Union's  record  of  occupation  and  domination 
of  I  Rumania.  Estonia.  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
CzachoelovakU,  Tannu  Tuva,  Afghanistan 
territory,  Hungary.  East  Germany,  Albania, 
Bu  garla,  Poland,  North  Korea.  Mongolia. 


£  ovlet  Union  refused  to  withdraw  Its  troops 
fron  Iran  at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 


Iq  violation  of  this  agreement  stands  the 
U.isJl.'s  record  of  domination  In  Bulgaria, 
Ru>nania,  Poland.  East  Germany.  Hungary, 
an*  Czechoslovakia,  and  other  counUles 
which  were  forced  into  postwar  roles  as 
satellites  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Januao-y  5,  1947:  Soviet  Union  refuses  to 
participate  In  meeting  with  Britain  and 
Urited  States  to  secure  compliance  with  the 
1945  agreement  pledging  free  elections  in 
Poland. 

January  19,  1947:  Communist-controlled 
fraudulent  election  carried  out  under  con- 
ditions of  Soviet  military  occupation. 

$eptember  29,  1949:  Soviet  Union  de- 
nounces this  agreement. 

April  1,  1948  to  May  12.  1949:  The  Soviet 
Union  Imposes  the  Berlin  blockade  by  sever- 
ing all  land  and  water  routes  between  Berlin 
anp  West  Germany.  Western  Allies  supply 
Berlin  by  airlift.  March  1962:  Soviet  Union 
harasses  flights  by  Allied  airplanes  between 
Berlin  and  West  Germany. 

East  Germany  today  continues  to  be  a 
rigidly  controlled  Soviet  satellite.  Its  people 
hqve  been  denied  free  elections.  Isolated  from 
thfe  people  of  West  Germany,  and  victimized 
bv  the  same  kind  of  regimentation,  police 

\e,  and  economic  restrictions  Imposed  on 
peoples  of  all  the  Soviet  bloc  states  In 

irope. 

February  14.  1950:  These  pledges  were 
_.pken  when  the  U.S.SJl.  made  a  new  agree- 
ment with  the  Communist  Chinese  regime 
It  had  helped  create.  The  Soviets  did  not 
ev(en  bother  to  change  the  basic  wording. 
Tke  new  treaty  also  pledges:  "Both  high  con- 
tr«M;tlng  parties  vmdertake  not  to  conclude 
any  aUlance  against  the  other  high  contract- 
ling  party  and  not  to  take  part  In  any  coali- 
tion or  actions  or  measxires  directed  against 
the  other  high  contracting  party  •  •  •.  The 
present  treaty  will  be  valid  for  30  years. 

1  August  3.  1955:  Soviet  regime  fxu-nlshes 
wjest  German  Red  Cross  with  data  on  the 
health  and  whereabouts  of  only  20  of  the 
approximately  14.000  Germans  known  to  be 
still  held  In  the  U.S.SJI. 

September  20.  1955:  U.S.SJI.  unilaterally 
tijansfers  Soviet  control  over  all  access  routes 
t4  and  from  Berlin  to  East  German  regime. 
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Soviet  Joint  control  of  Berlin,  all  access 
routes  to  and  from  the  city,  and  freedonv 
of  movement  within  the  city. 

July  27.  1953:  Military  armistice  estab- 
lished between  United  Nations  command 
and  opposing  Communist  forces,  assisted  by 
U.S.S.R..  of  China  and  North  Korea.  Armi- 
stice agreement  pledges  signers  to  "cease 
Introduction  Into  Korea  of  reinforcing  mili- 
tary personnel." 

January  14,  1956:  U.S.S.R.  signs  agreement 
with  Yugoslavia,  pledging  $110  million  In 
credits   for  industrial  construction. 

Augiist  4.  1956:  U.S.S.R.  pledges  an  addi- 
tional grant  of  $175  million,  bringing  total 
to  $285  million. 

October  19,  1956:  U.S.SJI. -Japanese  Joint 
declaration  pledges  the  Soviet  Union  to  re- 
frain from  Interference  In  Japan's  Internal 
affairs. 


EXHIBTT  4 

[From    the    Washington    (D.C.)    Star,    Sept. 
15. 19631 

How  THE  Soviets  Ark  Obsekvino  Thxie 

Treattbb  Now 

(By  Dr.  F.  G.  Lassner) 

The  following  is  a  short  study  of  selected 
Soviet  treaty  practices.  It  Is  not  based  on  a 
comprehensive  listing  of  all  treaties;  nor  does 
t.hu  study  contribute  a  complete  analysis  of 
how  treaties  fared  at  the  hands  of  the.  Krem- 
lin. However,  a  large  enough  sample  of 
treaties  was  examined  to  permit  a  number  of 
broad  conclusions. 

Economic  treaties,  in  general,  are  being  ob- 
served by  the  UJS.SJl.  This  is  so  because 
treaties  of  this  sort  operate  to  the  advantage 
of  the  U5J3.R.  and  because  many  of  them 
are  drawn  with  Communist  bloc  states;  I.e., 
they  are  treaties  within  the  same  political 
entity.  But  where  trade  agreements  conflict 
with  the  Immediate  political  interests  of  the 
U.SJSJI..  they  are  wholly  or  partially  voided 
(viz.  treaUes  with  such  dissident  satellites 
as  Albania.  China.  Yugoslavia,  etc.) . 

Many  treaties  signed  by  the  U5.S.R..  espe- 
cially at  the  end  of  World  War  n.  called  for 
free  elections  or  plebiscites.  The  U.S.SJt 
presumably  expected  Communist  and  affili- 
ated parties  to  win  elections  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. When  this  hope  was  disappointed,  de- 
spite systematic  attempts  to  bring  about 
electoral  victories  by  skulduggery  (e.g.,  out- 
lawing of  certain  parties).  poUUcal  warfare 
and  insurrectional  methods  were  used  to 
seize  political  power. 

Treaties  of  strategic  signiflcance  habitu- 
ally have  been  violated  by  the  U.S.S.R.  when- 
ever violation  was  in  accord  with  the  require- 
ments of  Soviet  strategic  operations.  This 
will  become  apparent  by  reading,  for  example, 
the  attached  lUt  of  violated  and  observed 
nonaggresslon  and  friendship  treaties. 

A    TRIATT    TECHNIQUE 

The  U.S.S.R..  on  occasion,  attempts  to  play 
off  one  country  against  another  through  the 
negotiation  or  drawing  of  treaties,  of  which 
one  set  tends  to  be  deceptive.  In  1922.  the 
U.S.SJI.  negotiated  with  the  Western  Powers, 
only  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo  with  Ger- 
many. In  1939,  extensive  discussions  with 
Prance  and  England  on  mutual  security  were 
terminated  through  the  signing  of  the  Nazi- 
Soviet  Pact.  Agreements  made  In  1939  with 
Nazi  Germany  on  the  division  of  Poland  were 
annulled  2  years  later  by  treaty  with  the 
Polish  Government-ln-exlle;  In  addition,  the 
U.S.S.R.  shortly  thereafter  drew  agreements, 
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August  13,  1961:  Construction  of  Berlin 
wall  completely  prohibits  free  passage  from 
the  Soviet  sector  to  the  Western  sectors. 

July  11,  1965:  U.N.  command  details  long 
list  of  armistice  agreement  violations  by 
Communist  parties. 

May  6,  1957:  U.N.  conunand.  In  another 
of  series  of  official  complaints,  charges  that 
Communists  have  sent  troops  In  Korea's  de- 
militarized zone  six  times  In  period  of  less 
than  4  months. 

May  28,  1958:  Yugoslav  sources  disclose 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  postponed  for  5 
years  the  grant  to  Yugoslavia  amounting  to 
$285  million.  This  represented  an  attempt 
to  retaliate  against  Yugoslavia  for  Its  refusal 
to  accept  the  Soviet  Communist  Party's 
Ideological  leadership. 

1958:  During  the  weeks  preceding  Jap- 
anese elections  of  May  22,  Soviet  radio  beams 
propaganda  at  Japan  violently  opposing  the 
reelection  of  Premier  Klshus  government. 

1959-60:  US.SJl.  threatens  Japan  with 
the  possibility  of  nuclear  war  If  Japan  rati- 
fies United  States-Japan  security  treaty, 
signed  January  19,  1960. 


which  were  not  mutually  compatible  with 
two  different  Polish  exile  governments. 

The  UB.SJI.  has  signed  agreements  which 
have  a  purpose  that  differs  from  the  objects 
stated  in  the  treaty.  The  U.S.SJI.,  for  ex- 
ample. Joined  the  United  Nations  for  many 
reasons  connected  with  their  strategy  of 
revolution,  but  not  for  the  humanitarian  rea- 
sons stated  In  the  XJJS.  Charter. 

In  summary,  it  may  be  concluded  that  In 
the  Soviet  scheme,  treaties  are  a  tool  either 
to  solve  some  practical  problem  (Danube 
River  navigation  or  International  Postal  Un- 
ion Treaties)  or,  more  Importantly,  to  fur- 
ther the  offensive-defensive  strategy  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  More  often  than  not.  treaties  are 
concluded  with  a  particular  country  whose 
assent  or  benevolent  neutrality  Is  needed  to 
carry  out  a  particular  strategic  operation,  or 
else  the  treaty  partner  Is  Itself  the  Intended 
victim,  or  target,  o^povlet  direct  or  Indirect 
attack. 

TREATIES    VIOLATED 

1.  Treaties  pertaining  to  repatriation  and 
treatment  of  civilians  and  war  prisoners.  A 
whole  series  of  such  treaties  was  made  after 
World  War  II.     Examples  are: 

Joint  declaration  by  the  U5jSJI.  and 
Japan  concerning  political  relations,  Octo- 
ber 19,  1956  (provisions  on  repatriation  of 
Japanese  nationals) . 

Agreement  concerning  repatriation  of  Jap- 
anese prisoners  of  war  and  civilians  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  from  territories  under  Soviet 
control,  as  well  as  Korean  nationals  from 
Japan  to  Soviet-occupied  North  Korea,  with 
two  annexes.     December  19,  1946. 

2.  Treaties  between  the  RSFSR  and  cer- 
tain bodies  concerning  establishment  of 
autonomous  republics  within  the  RSFSR. 
Such  autonomy  on  several  occasions  was 
unilaterally  abrogated  at  a  later  date  by  the 
RSFSR. 

3  Treaties  of  nonintervention:  The 
U.S.SJI.  frequently  has  violated  such  treaties 
outright,  or  has  denied  that  activities  In 
which  It  was  engaged  constituted  an  Inter- 
vention within  the  meaning  of  the  treaty. 
Intervention  by  the  U.S.SJI.  has  constituted 
both  of  propaganda  and  political  warfare, 
and  of  outright  political  or  military  activi- 
ties.    Examples  are: 

Exchange  of  notes  between  the  U.S.SJI. 
and  Rumania  constituting  an  agreement 
concerning  noninterference  in  each  other's 
Internal  affairs.  June  9,  1934. 

Exchange  of  notes  between  the  UJ8.SJI. 
and  France  concerning  Soviet  adherence  to 
the  principle  of  nonintervention  In  the  Span- 
ish civil  war. 


Joint  declaration  by  the  U.S.S  Jl.  and  Japan 
concerning  political  relations  October  19, 
1956  (provisions  on  noninterference  in  inter- 
nal affairs) . 

4.  Treaties  related  to  the  International 
Labor  Organization.  U.S.SJI.  has  adhered 
to  conventions  on  a  variety  of  subjects:  Child 
labor,  right  to  vinlonlze.  annual  holidays 
with  pay.  freedom  of  association,  etc.  Some 
of  these  agreements  were  first  drawn  in  the 
early  1920's.    Examples  are: 

CONVENTION    ON    SLAVERY 

Convention  concerning  slavery  of  1926- 
63,  U.S.SJI.  ratified  August  1956.  Several 
supplementary  conventions  of  1956  on  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  and  slave  trade  "and  Institu- 
tions and  practices  similar  to  slavery"  rati- 
fied by  the  U.S.S.R. 

Convention  concerning  equal  remunera- 
tion for  men  and  women  workers  for  work 
of  equal  value  (ILO  convention  No.  100) ,  rat- 
ified by  the  U.SjSJI.  on  AprU  4.  1956. 

Convention  concerning  forced  or  compul- 
sory labor  (ILO  convention  No.  29)  of  1930- 
46.     UJS.SJl.  ratified  June  4,  1956. 

5.  Treaties  pertaining  to  the  control  of 
narcotics.  These  are  violated  by  the  U.SJS.R. 
through  proxies  (China,  Cuba).  Examples 
are: 

International  Opium  Convention,  with  an- 
nex and  protocol,  February  19,  1925.  So- 
viet adherence,  October  31,  1936. 

Convention  for  limiting  the  manufactur- 
ing and  regvilatlng  the  distribution  of  nar- 
cotic drugs,  with  protocol  of  signature,  July 
31,  1931.     Soviet  adherence.  October  31,  1935. 

6.  Treaties  establishing  certain  rules  or 
regulations,  or  prohibiting  certain  practices. 
These  either  have  been  or  are  being  violated 
by  the  U.SJ3JI.;  they  are  antithetical  to 
Soviet  custom  and  observation  of  such 
agreements  cannot  be  expected.  The  UJ8.8  Jl. 
was  not  a  signatory  to  some  of  these  treaties 
before  World  War  II,  and  went  out  of  its 
way  to  act  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  many  ot 
the  provisions.    Examples  are : 

Geneva  convention  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war,  with  five  annexes, 
1949.     Supersedes  agreements  of  1929. 

Geneva  convention  concerning  the  pro- 
tection of  civilian  persons  In  time  of  war, 
with  three  annexes,  1949. 

Convention  on  the  prevention  and  punish- 
ment of  the  crime  of  genocide,  December  9. 
1948. 

Convention  on  the  political  rights  of  wom- 
en. December  20.  1952,  and  March  31,  1953. 

ARMISTICE  AGREEMENTS 

7.  Armistice  agreements  and/or  peace 
treaties  after  World  War  n  contained  many 
provisions  violated  by  the  UBJ3  Jl.,  especially 
in  treaties  with  the  present  satellite  coun- 
tries. The  U.S.S  Jt.  also  hampered  Allied  con- 
trol commissions  In  carrying  out  their  as- 
signments. Examples  of  such  provisions  are: 
Free  elections,  noninterference  In  Internal 
affairs.  Inspections,  etc. 

8.  Some  miscellaneous  agreements  wholly 
or  pMirtlally  violated  by  the  U.8BJI.: 

Exchange  of  notes  between  the  U.SBJI. 
and  tfie  United  States  concerning  establish- 
ment of  diplomatic  relations,  with  related 
docxunents.  November  16.  1933.  (Provisions 
of  this  agreement,  especially  those  In  which 
signatories  promise  to  refrain  from  certain 
activities  have  been  violated.) 

Joint  declaration  by  the  U.SSJl.  and  Japan 
pledging  respect  for  the  territorial  integrity 
and  Inviolability  of  Manchukuo  and  the 
Mongolian  Peoples  Republic.  April  18,  1941. 

Agreement  between  the  U.SJBJI.  and  the 
United  Kingdom  providing  for  limitation  of 
naval  armament  and  exchange  of  Informa- 
tion concerning  naval  construction,  with 
protocol  of  signature,  July  17.  1937.  Modifi- 
cation July  6.  1938.  (U.SJ3.R.  never  ex- 
changed any  Information.) 


November  16,  1937,  (1)  convention  tor 
creation  of  an  International  Criminal  Court 
and  (2)  convention  for  prevention  and  pvm- 
ishment  of  terrorism. 

Convention  concerning  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  the  United  Nations,  February  13, 
1946,  U.S.S.R.  accession  September  22,  1963 
(agreements  on  duties  and  privileges  of 
diplomats  frequently  are  violated  by  the 
VJB.8SI.). 

Kellogg-Brland  Pact,  treaty  of  Paris, 
signed  August  27,  1928,  renunciation  of  war. 
Protocol  concerning  entry  into  force  of  the 
general  treaty  of  August  27,  1928,  for  renun- 
ciation of  war  as  an  Instnunent  of  national 
policy  (Lltvlnov  protocol).  February  9, 
1929,  U.S.S.R.-Estonia,  Latvia,  Poland,  Ru- 
mania— later  Lithuania,  Danzig,  Persia. 

Commercial  treaties  with  Albania  and 
China  have  been  abrogated  by  the  UJS.8.R. 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  as  a  result  of  the 
political  disagreements  with  these  counties. 

Agreements  between  the  UJ3.SJi.  and  the 
United  States  regarding  return  of  lend-lease 
naval  vessels. 

Agreements  between  the  U.S.SJI.  and  other 
Allied  Powers  on  establishment  of  provi- 
sional government,  holding  of  elections,  etc.. 
In  Korea. 

Agreement  by  the  Allied  Control  CouncU 
for  Germany  concerning  establishment  ot 
three  ocHPrldors  for  air  travel  between  Berlin 
and  West  Germany,  November  30,  1946. 

Neutrality,    friendship,    mutual    assistance, 
and    nonaggression    treaties    between    the 
U-S.SJi.  and  other  countries 
Where  the  UJ3.S.R.  had  a  strategic  goal  or 
some  Immediate  or  long-range  ix>l!tlcal  ob- 
jective,   these    treaties   have    been    violated. 
When  this  was  not  the  case,  If  the  other  con- 
tracting  party   was   geographically  removed 
from    the   U.S.SJI.,    or   where   treaties   were 
drawn    with    other    Communist   states,    the 
treaties  In  general  have  been  observed. 

TREATIES    NOT   VIOLATED 

Treaty  of  friendship  and  neutrality  be- 
tween the  U.S.S.R.  and  Turkey,  with  three 
protocols,  December  17. 1925. 

Treaty  of  neutrality  and  nonaggresslon  be- 
tween the  U.S.SJI.,  and  Germany,  with  ex- 
change of  notes,  April  24,  1926,  extended  1931. 

Treaty  of  neutrality  and  nonaggresslon  be- 
tween the  UJS.SJl.,  and  Afghanistan,  with 
final  protocol,  August  31,  1926,  extended  1931, 
1936,  and  1955. 

Treaty  of  friendship,  nonaggresslon,  and 
neutrality  between  the  U.SBJI.,  and  Italy, 
September  2,  1933. 

Gentlemen's  agreement  between  the 
U.S.SJI..  and  the  Mongolian  People's  Repub- 
lic, concerning  mutual  aid  in  case  of  attack 
by  a  third  party,  November  27, 1934. 

MtTTUAL    ASSISTANCE 

Protocol  of  mutual  assistance  between  the 
U.S.S.R..  and  the  Mongolian  People's  Repub- 
lic, March  12,  1936.  Converted  Into  treaty 
of  friendship  and  mutual  assistance,  Febru- 
ary 27.  1946. 

Treaty  of  nonaggression  between  the 
U.S.8.R.,  and  Germany,  August  23,  1939,  and 
secret  protocol  concerning  spheres  of  Interest 
In  eastern  E^irope. 

Treaty  of  friendship,  collaboration,  and 
mutual  assistance  between  the  U.S.S.R.,  and 
Rumania,  February  4, 1948. 

Treaty  of  friendship,  collaboration,  and 
mutual  assistance  between  the  U.S.SJI..  and 
Bulgaria,  March  18.  1948. 

Treaty  of  friendship,  collaboration,  and 
mutual  assistance  between  the  VS.BR.,  and 
Finland,  AprU  6.  1948. 

Treaty  of  friendship,  alliance,  and  mutual 
assistance  between  the  U.8.S.R..  and  the 
Chinese  People's  Republic,  February  14,  1950. 

Treaty  of  friendship,  cooperation,  and  mu- 
tual assistance  (Warsaw  Pact),  May  14,  1955, 
UB.SJt.,  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Ceechoelovakla. 
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OerBMii  Democratic  RepubUc,  Hungary,  To- 
Und.  BunuuKla. 

Stet*  Tt«»ty  tor  AxMtrU.  May  15.  IBM. 
V3SM.,  United  Kingdom.  United  State*. 
France.  Aostrla.  (Hot  aa  outright  nonag- 
greaaloa  treaty,  but  Aiutrla's  status  guar- 
anteed by  uaSJR.) 

VloUted: 

(NoTK. — ^T»»e  nonaggreaalon  pacts  with  the 
three  Baltic  countries  were  violated  by  the 
UBBJl.  when  the  latter,  in  June  of  1940, 
sent  eadi  ooontry  an  oltlmatum  demanding 
formatloa  of  a  new  government  and  the  en- 
trance of  SoTlet  troops  Into  major  cltlea.) 

Treaty  oC  nooaggresslon  between  the 
V3SJI.  and  Uthuanla.  with  two  exchanges 
of  notes.  September  28,  1926.  Extended  1931, 
1934,  reaffirmed  by  treaty  of  October  10.  1939. 

ConTentlon  between  the  XJ33S,.  and 
Lithuania  ccmcemlng  the  definition  of  ag- 
gression, with  annex.  July  5.  1933. 

Treaty  of  nonaggresslon  and  neutrality  be- 
tween the  XJSSH.  and  Latvia.  March  9.  1927, 
extended  l«sa  and  1934. 

Treaty  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Latvia  on 
conciliation  procedure.  June  18.  1933. 

Pact  of  motual  assistance  between  the 
V33It.  and  LatvU.  October  5.  1939. 

PACT  WITH  FINLAND 

Tkeaty  between  the  XJ33Jt.  and  Finland 
concerning  nonaggresslon  and  the  peaceful 
setUement  of  disputes,  with  protocol  of  slg- 
natiire.  January  21.  1932.  (U5.S.R.  expelled 
from  League  of  Nations  for  violating  this 
treaty.)     Extended  1934. 

Convention  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Fln- 
laxid  concerning  conciliation  procedure. 
AprU  aa.  1932. 

Treaty  between  the  USSR,  and  Estonia 
concerning  nonaggresslon  and  the  peaceful 
setUement  of  dilutes.  May  4,  1933.  extended 
1994. 

Ccmventloa  Ijetween  the  U.S.SJI.  and 
Estonia  concerning  conciliation  procedure. 
June  16.  1932. 

Pact  of  mutual  assistance  between  the 
V33A.  and  Estonia.  September  28.  1939. 

Treaty  of  nonaggresslon  between  the 
VS3JL  and  Poland,  with  two  protocoU  of 
signatiire,  J\ily  26,  1932,  extended  1934. 

Convention  between  the  USSJl.  and 
Poland  concerning  conciliation  procedure, 
November  23,  1932. 

Joint  communique  by  the  USSJl.  and 
Poland  concerning  diplomatic  and  commer- 
cial relations.  November  26.  1938.  Confirms 
1932  nonaggresslon  treaty. 

Note  from  USSJl.  to  Poland  abrogating 
existing  treaties  between  the  U.S.SJl.  and 
Poland.  September  17,  1939.  Reason:  Polish 
Oovemment  has  ceased  to  exist.  Followed 
by  Joint  declaration  of  friendship  and 
mutiial  aid  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Polish 
government  in  exile.  December  4,  1941. 

Treaty  of  nonaggresaion  between  U.S.SJI. 
and  France,  November  29.  1932. 

Conventicm  between  the  U.S.SJI.  and 
France,  concerning  conciliation  procediire, 
November  29.  1932. 

Treaty  of  mutual  assistance  between  the 
USSJl.  and  France,  with  protocol  of  signa- 
tiire.  May  2.  1935. 

Treaty  of  mutual  assistance  between  the 
V33S..  and  CsechoslovaUa,  with  protocol  of 
signature.  May  16,  1935. 

Treaty  of  friendship,  mutual  assistance, 
and  postwar  collaboration  between  the 
\J33.R.  and  the  Caechoalovakian  govern- 
ment In  exile,  with  protocol.  December  12. 
1943. 

WTTH    TTTGOSLAVIA 

Treaty  of  friendship,  mutual  assistance, 
and  postwar  collaboration  between  the 
USSJl.  and  Yugoslavia,  AprU  11,  1946.  (De- 
nounced by  the  V33A.  September  28.  1940; 
in  October,  Tugoalavla  accused  the  V33.R. 
ol  having  tarcricea  the  treaty.  Moat  oommer- 
cial  treatlaa  between  XJBSSt.  and  YugosUvia 
violated  by  the  XJ33.R.  sifter  the  break  In 
relations.) 
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Treaty  between  the  USSR  and  the  United 
Kingdom  concerning  alUanoe  in  the  war 
agltinst  Germany  and  collaboration  and  mu- 
tual assistance  after  the  war.  May  36,  194a. 
Annulled  by  USBJl.  on  May  7.  1966. 

Treaty  of  alliance  and  mutual  assistance 
iMtween  the  U3SS..  and  the  French  pro- 
visional government,  December  10.  1944  (an- 
nulled by  USSH..  May  7,  1956) . 

|>act  of  neutrality  between  the  U.S.8.R.  and 
Japan.  April  13.  1941  (denounced  by  U.S.S.R. 
on  April  5.  1945). 

Treaty  of  friendship,  collaboration,  and 
mutual  assistance  between  the  U.S.SJI.  and 
Hungary,  February  18,  1948  (violated  as  a 
result  of  Soviet  actions  in  Hungary  In  1956) . 

Treaty  of  nonaggresslon  between  the 
U.6.SJEI.  and  China,  August  21.  1937. 

Agreement  concerning  the  evacuation  of 
Soviet  forces  from  Chinese  territory  after  the 
capitulation  of  Japan,  July  11,  1945. 

Treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  between 
thJB  US.S.R.  and  China,  August  14.  1945  (an- 
nijlled  by  exchange  of  notes  of  February 
14»  1980.  between  the  U.SSJl.  and  the  Chi- 
nee People's  Republic.  Declared  niill  and 
void  by  Oovemment  of  Republic  of  China  on 
February  25,  1953,  the  General  Assembly  of 
ttm  UJT.  aoctieed  the  UJ5.S.R.  of  violating 
tUls  treaty) . 

txchange  of  notes  between  the  U.SBJI. 
and  China  concerning  relations  between  the 
USSR,  and  China.  August  14.  1945.  Sup- 
pltements  the  above  treaty,  some  clauses 
violated  by  the  UB.SJl. 

Exchange  of  notes  between  the  U.S.S.R. 
ai)d  China  concerning  Outer  Mongolia,  Au- 
gust 14.  1946   (calls  for  a  plebiscite). 

Additional  agreements  made  about  the 
satne  time  (about  Darlen.  Port  Arthur,  etc.), 
violated  by  the  US.SJl.  In  fact  or  In  spirit. 

Exchange  of  telegranis  between  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  Chinese  People's  Republic 
concemlng  establishment  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations. October  1.  1949.  (On  same  day. 
the  U.Sfl.R.  informed  Nationalist  diplo- 
matic representatlTes  in  Moscow  that 
VtBBM.  considered  him  to  represent  only 
the  Province  of  Canton,  and  would  break 
off  relations.  This  appears  to  be  how  the 
U4S.SA.  rid  Itself  of  treaty  obligations  with 
Nationalist  China.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  17  reference  was  made  to 
General  Power's  concern  that  ICBM  nu- 
clear weapons  systems  have  not  been 
f  ijlly  tested. 

At  that  time  I  believe  I  had  fully  cov- 
ered this  point.  However.  I  see  that  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
gtnia  [Mr.  ByrdI  in  his  discussion  today 
again  has  referred  to  General  Power's 
concern  suid  cites  (Seneral  Power's  state- 
nlents  as  one  of  the  bases  for  his  con- 
cern over  the  treaty. 

For  many  years  now  the  Joint  Com- 
nlittee  on  Atomic  Energy  has  had  de- 
tilled  information  concerning  the  test- 
img  program  by  the  AEC  and  the  high 
degree  of  reliability  that  the  AEC  and 
the  weapons  laboratories  attribute  to 
their  nuclear  weapons.  The  details  of 
this  on  file  with  the  Joint  Committee  are 
classified.  In  order,  however,  to  bring 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
ll|c  in  a  true  light,  the  Joint  Committee 
staff  on  September  17  requested  Gen. 
A.  W.  Betts,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Ifilitary  Application,  to  make  available 
It  an  unclassified  manner  the  details  of 
the  testing  programs  and  the  assurances 
86  to  the  reliability  of  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons. This  afternoon  a  response  from 
General  Betts  was  received  at  the  oflBce 
oi  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  September  17  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  to  General 
Betts  and  the  reply  from  General  Betts 
of  September  19  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

I  believe  the  Commissioner's  letter 
signed  by  General  Betts  will  once  and 
for  all  put  to  rest  any  doubts  that  exist. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SCPTEMBEB    17.    1963. 

MaJ.  Gen.  A.  W.  Betts, 

Director,  Division  of  Military  Application. 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Deak  Oenesal  Betts:  On  August  19,  1963, 
General  Power.  In  testimony  before  the  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  testi- 
fied: 

"The  only  way  you  can  prove  a  weapon 
system  Is  to  take  It  out  of  the  stockpile  In 
a  random  pattern  and  let  the  tactical  unit 
take  It  out  and  detonate  It.  If  you  haven't 
done  this,  there  Is  always  a  chance  that 
something  has  happened  that  we  won't  dis- 
cover until  too  late.  •   •  • 

"We  have  not  tested  any  of  the  operational 
vrarbeads  In  our  Inventory.  That  includes 
the  missiles  and  the  bombs." 

The  Implications  left  by  General  Power's 
testimony  Is  that  the  weapons  systems  and 
warheads  developed  are  not  assiured  of  func- 
tioning properly  when  called  upon  to  do  so 
In  an  operational  manner.  Prom  the  knowl- 
edge available  to  the  Joint  Conamlttee  In 
following  the  weapons  programs  oyer  the 
years,  this  appears  to  be  contrary  to  the 
actual  situation. 

Most  of  the  Information  on  file  with  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  regard- 
ing this  matter  Is  In  classified  form.  It  Is 
very  desirable,  therefore,  that  an  unclassi- 
fied letter  be  furnished  recounting  the  long 
history  of  looking  at  the  need  for  opera- 
tional systems  tests,  and  the  study  efforts 
made  on  this  problem  together  with  the 
procedures  now  In  practice  which  provide  to 
scientists,  engineers  and  to  the  military  ad- 
visers In  the  Department  of  Defense  the 
high  degree  of  confidence  they  have  In  the 
assiirance  that  complete  weapons  systems, 
when  fired  operationally,  will  result  in  nu- 
clear warhead  detonations  as  designed. 

To  the  greatest  extent  possible  In  an  un- 
classified communication,  this  letter  should 
Include  Information  on  tests  of  weapons 
systems  that  Included  warheads  where  the 
enflfe  sequence  of  firing  was  actually  tested 
except  for  the  final  nuclear  detonation. 
Statistical  tests  and  certification  procedures 
Involving  more  than  |ust  the  original  war- 
head designers  should  also  be  described. 

Tour  cooperation  In  providing  vis  this  in- 
formation Is  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  T.  Conwat, 
Executive  Director. 

XJ3.  Atomic  Ene«ct  Commtssiom. 
Washington.  D.C,  September  19, 1963. 
Mr.  John  T.  Conwat, 
Executive  Director. 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
Congress  of  the  United  States 

Dkax  Mk.  Conwat:  I  refer  to  your  letter 
of  September  17,  1963.  regarding  statements 
made  by  Gen.  Thomas  S.  Power,  commander 
In  chief.  Strategic  Air  Command,  before  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  UJS. 
Senate. 

The  matter  of  reliability  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons has  always  been  considered  a  matter  of 
great  Importance  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  consequently  a  substantial  tech- 
nical effort  has  been  devoted  to  Insure  that 
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the  nuclear  weapons  provided  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  will  function  properly  if 
used  operationally.  The  required  reliability 
for  any  particular  nuclear  weapon  Is  estab- 
lished initially  by  the  E>OD  In  the  nuclear 
weapon  military  characteristics.  This  re- 
quired reliability  is  quite  high  and  is  verified 
by  the  extensive  testing  program  discussed 
In  the  following  paragraphs. 

The  acctunulatlon  of  the  necessary  data 
upon  which  the  reliability  is  based  begins 
early  In  the  development  program  of  a 
weapon.  Initially  the  nonnuclear  compo- 
nents are  subjected  to  many  rigorous  tests, 
under  various  environmental  conditions 
which  include  acceleration,  vibration,  high 
and  low  temperature  cycling,  etc.  Next,  the 
complete  nonnuclear  weapon  (either  bomb 
or  warhead)  with  depleted  iiranlum  or  other 
material  substituted  for  the  fissionable  ma- 
terial Is  tested  under  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances that  Include  functional  tests  under 
simulated  operational  conditions.  In  these 
tests,  the  weapon  Is  highly  Instrxmiented  In 
order  to  obtain  Information  that  Is  of  pri- 
mary Interest  to  the  weapon  designer;  e.g., 
arming,  fusing,  and  firing  circuit  operation. 
If  the  weapon  Is  a  bomb.  It  Is  carried  by  the 
same  type  aircraft  that  wlU  employ  It  oper- 
ationally and  It  Is  released  on  an  AEC  test 
range  at  Tonopaih,  Nev.,  where  extensive 
ground  Instrumentation  records  all  the  vari- 
ous bomb  functions. 

In  the  case  of  a  ballistic  missile,  the  same 
type  of  tests  are  run  In  conjunction  with  the 
DOD  on  test  firings  from  the  Atlantic  or  Pa- 
cific missile  ranges.  These  tests  confirm  the 
compatibility  between  the  DOD  and  ABC 
portions  of  the  weaix>n  system  and  establish 
that  the  nonnuclear  portion  of  the  weapon 
will  perform  according  to  specifications.  A 
sufficient  number  of  these  tests  Is  performed 
so  that  a  statistically  significant  amount  of 
data  Is  obtained  thus  allowing  the  reliability 
of  the  system  to  be  oertlfled  as  meeting  the 
DOD  requirement. 

The  above  tests  are  generally  performed  on 
development  quality  material.  After  the  re- 
sults of  these  tests  are  analyzed  and  the  de- 
signs are  firmly  established  several  complete 
nuclear  weai>ons  are  produced  by  the  produc- 
tion complex  using  production  tooling. 
These  nuclear  weapons  are  again  subjected 
to  essentially  the  same  sorts  of  tests  as  the 
development  hardware,  although  no  actual 
missile  firings  or  aircraft  drops  are  per- 
formed. After  successf vU  completion  of  these 
tests  quantity  production  of  a  weapon  is 
begun  and  It  is  introduced  Into  stockpUe. 

During  the  production  phase  the  quality 
and  rellabUlty  of  the  product  continues  to  be 
of  prime  Importance.  Por  this  reason,  weap- 
ons are  withdrawn  very  early  In  the  produc- 
tion phase  In  order  to  perform  functional 
tests  thereby  establishing  the  quality  ot  the 
new  production.  Additionally,  throughout 
the  StockpUe  life  of  the  weapwn,  nuclear 
weapons  are  periodically  withdrawn  on  a 
statistical  basis  and  functional  tests  per- 
formed. In  this  way,  the  rellabiUty  of  the 
stockpile  is  continuously  verified  and  any 
degradation  resulting  from  the  passage  of 
time  Is  detected  and  corrected. 

In  regard  to  the  nuclear  portion  of  the 
system,  the  designer  performs  development 
tests  on  high  explosive  det<»uitor8,  high  ex- 
plosive charges,  initiators,  and  other  compo- 
nents to  establish  reliability  data.  By  the 
use  of  various  testing  techniques  the  nuclear 
weapon  designer  Is  able  to  predict  with  a 
high  degree  of  confidence  that  the  weapon 
would  have  performed  In  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner had  the  nuclear  materials  been  present. 

To  supplement  the  extensive  development 
tests  of  primarily  nonnuclear  components 
mentioned  above,  full  scale  nuclear  develop- 
ment and  proof  tests  are  performed.  The 
development  tests  lead  to  an  <^tlm\im  design 
that  may  be  tested  further  by  a  proof  test. 
The  decision  as  to  whether  a  proof  test  will 
be  performed  depends  prlmarUy  on  the  de- 


sign approach,  the  success  of  the  develop- 
ment tests,  and  sensitivity  of  the  system  to 
variations  In  weapon  3rleld.  The  designs  of 
most  of  the  weapons  in  stockpUe  have  been 
proof  tested. 

In  addition  to  the  AEC  tests  the  DOD  per- 
forms operational  suitability  tests  of  the 
complete  weapon  system  \ulng  weapons  pro- 
vided by  the  AEC.  The  weapons  provided  to 
the  DOD  for  this  purpose  are  essentially 
identical  to  stockpUed  weapons  (less  the  nu- 
clear material ) .  The  operational  suitability 
test  Is  designed  to  evaluate  the  system  from 
StockpUe  to  target  and  generally  cxilmlnates 
in  a  nonnuclear  detonation  of  the  weapon. 
UsuaUy  there  are  several  of  these  tests  per- 
formed for  each  weapon  system.  In  some 
instances  a  passive  (non telemetered  and 
recoverable)  Instrumentation  package  Is  In- 
staUed  in  these  weapons  to  provide  a  record 
of  proper  functioning  of  various  weapon  cir- 
cuits.   In  other  tests  the  data  are  telemetered. 

In  regard  to  operational  tests  of  complete 
systems,  this  has  been  a  matter  primarily  of 
concern  to  DOD,  althovigh  AEC  advice  and 
assistance  have  been  provided.  As  you  iLnow, 
the  decision  has  been  made  In  some  Instances 
to  perform  operational  systems  tests  such  as 
the  Polaris  weapons  system  test  during  Op- 
eration Dominic. 

In  summary  we  are  confident  that  the  nu- 
clear weapons  the  AEC  develops,  produces, 
and  provides  to  the  DOD  are  highly  reliable 
and  that  they  will  fimctlon  properly  If  used 
operationally. 

Sincerely   yours, 

A.  W.  Betts, 
Major  General,  U.S.  Army,  Director  of 
Military  Application. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  treaty  in  a  limited  way  to  ban  nu- 
clear testing  was  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate, I,  as  well  as  other  Senators,  have 
been  giving  grave  consideration  to  the 
course  that  should  be  followed  by  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  proposaL 

I  approach  this  problem  with  the  view 
that  the  achievement  of  peace  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  security  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  our  primary  considera- 
tions. That  is  the  premise  upon  which 
I  have  acted  in  attempting  to  decide 
what  should  be  done. 

Worthy  people  throughout  the  world 
do  not  believe  in  war,  or  the  taking  of 
the  lives  of  citizens  because  of  political 
differences,  or  in  the  practice  of  enter- 
ing into  a  solemn  agreement  without 
intending  to  fulfill  it.  I  believe  that  is 
the  spirit  of  the  people  of  our  country. 
At  least  it  is  mine. 

How  are  we  to  attain  the  peace  we  all 
want?  It  certainly  cannot  be  attained 
by  yielding  to  the  inordinate  demands  of 
Red  Russia  about  the  communization  of 
the  world,  or  by  following  a  course  in 
which  the  military  might  of  Red  Russia 
reaches  a  comparative  level,  so  that  Rus- 
sia can  dictate  to  the  people  of  the  free 
world  what  should  or  should  not  be  done, 
or  by  wishful  thinking  that  into  the 
minds  of  Communist  leaders  has  come 
a  new  light,  and  that  now  they  yearn 
for  peace  and  the  legitimate  coexistence 
of  people  of  different  political,  economic, 
and  social  leanings. 

In  September  1938,  Neville  Chamber- 
lain, Prime  Minister  of  Britain,  an- 
nounced to  the  world  the  result  of  the 
agreement  he  had  made  with  Hitler  and 
Mussolini.  With  Joy  and  pride  he  pro- 
claimed, "peace  in  our  time."  Neville 
Chamberlain  was  a  sincere,  honest,  and 
well-intentioned  person.  He  believed 
that  by  the  agreement  he  made  with 


Hitler  and  Mussolini,  he  served  not  only 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  but  also  the 
people  of  the  world.  But  peace  was  not 
the  lo^  of  the  world;  instead,  there  came 
but  genocide,  tortures,  and  devastating 
war. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  a  similar  situ- 
ation. In  the  maintenance  of  peace,  can 
we  take  the  word  of  Red  Russia?  Can 
we  believe  that  it  will  discontinue  cre- 
ating tensions  around  the  world  and  will 
remsun  contented  with  the  present  dis- 
tribution of  the  atomic  bomb?  In  my 
judgment,  we  cannot.  To  the  extent  that 
communism  has  been  contained  and 
p>eace  maintained,  it  has  not  been  the 
result  of  the  will  of  Red  Russia  but  of  the 
strength  that  we  have  had  in  the  mili- 
tary. If  our  military  power  were  not 
greater  than  that  of  Red  Russia,  peace 
would  not  now  prevail  throughout  the 
world,  even  to  the  limited  degree  that  it 
has.  The  C^hiefs  of  Staff  have  said  that 
if  the  treaty  were  signed,  two  things 
would  happen:  First,  it  would  stop  the 
proliferation  of  the  bomb.  Presently, 
two  principal  powers  are  in  the  process 
of  achieving  a  bomb  strength — ^Prance 
and  Red  China.  Neither  of  those  coun- 
tries will  sign  the  treaty. 

The  people  of  Ohio  do  not  want  the 
Senate  to  approve  a  compact  with  Red 
Russia  that  would  endanger  the  future 
security  of  the  United  States;  they  do 
not  want  the  honor  of  our  country  to  be 
tarnished  by  agreeing  to  unreasonable 
and  unjustifiable  exactions  demanded  by 
any  other  government.  TTiey  want  peace 
with  honor. 

The  other  reason  urged  for  signing  the 
treaty  is  that  it  will  stop  tensions 
throughout  the  world.  If  we  ascertain 
facts  upon  which  we  could  conclude  that 
tensions  would  be  reduced,  we  find  that 
every  day  Red  Russia  is  provoking  diffi- 
culties and  tensions.  What  tensions  have 
been  reduced  in  South  Vietnam,  South 
Korea,  in  British  Guiana,  and  in  South 
America?  What  is  Red  Russia  doing  in 
Cuba,  in  Colombia,  in  Brazil,  in  Vene- 
zuela, and  in  Guatemala?  Tensions  are 
being  provoked  everywhere.  Red  Rus- 
sia will  abide  by  its  commitments  only 
so  long  as  it  is  suitable  and  advantageous 
for  it  to  do  so.  The  moment  that  suita- 
bility and  convenience  come  to  an  end. 
it  will  do  with  the  treaty  what  it  has 
done  with  53  out  of  the  last  59  impor- 
tant agreements  that  it  has  made.  Only 
a  year  ago  Russia  promised  to  the  Uiuted 
States  insF>ection  in  Cuba.  That  com- 
mitment still  has  not  been  kept. 

We  cannot  take  the  word  of  Red  Rus- 
sia. The  treaty  is  not  conducive  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  It  is  not  in  the 
interest  of  our  country.  It  will  rise  to 
plague  us.  The  time  may  come  when 
we  shall  have  to  ask  to  be  excused  from 
it.  When  that  time  comes  embarrass- 
ment and  distress  will  be  much  greater 
than  that  which  we  now  would  face  if 
we  said  to  the  91  nations,  including 
Ghana,  Mali,  Togo,  the  Cameroons.  Da- 
homey and  other  nations  that  we  have 
never  heard  of,  "We  cannot  join  you 
in  signing  the  treaty  because  It  would 
result  in  creating  a  condition  that  would 
bring  Russia  to  supremacy  in  power." 
When  Russia  achieves  supremacy  in 
power,  I  have  grave  misgivings  as  to 
what  will  happen  to  our  country. 
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Russia  destroyed  20  million  Russians. 
Tito  put  to  death  1  million  Yugoslavs. 
Everywhere  commxmism.  when  it  gains 
control,  shows  no  mercy.  It  kills  with- 
out limitation.  That  hour  may  come 
in  our  country  if  Red  Russia  ever  attains 
supremacy.  I  shall  vote  against  the 
treaty  because  I  do  not  believe  it  is  In 
thft  Interest  of  peace  and  in  the  Interest 
of  preserving  high  and  secure  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

When  I  took  my  oath  of  office  as  a 
^-  UjS.  Senator  I  swore  to  uphold  and  de- 
^  fend  the  ConstituUon  of  the  United 
States  and  to  perform  my  duties  to  the 
best  of  my  ability— that  I  contemplate 
doing  and  thus  passing  upon  this  im- 
portant treaty  unmindful  of  my  own 
political  consequences  but  thoughtful 
solely  of  the  future  life  of  my  country. 

^■^    TBS    TBLMB    OF    THS    nZATT,    IN    VIXW    OF 

■MugriMo  ootntrTUiNS — pouncAi  AifB  mu- 

TABT.  OOKDtTCm  TO  PKAO  AlfB  ALSO   THE  BX- 
CUEl'i't    OF   OOTt   OOtrNT«T? 

If  this  question  is  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative, of  course,  the  treaty  ought  to 
be  supported — otherwise,  not. 

In  analyzing  the  facts  I  will  take  up 
first  the  military  phases  of  the  problem. 
Generally  it  is  admitted  that  Red  Russia 
is  in  possession  of  a  much  greater  rocket 
thrust  than  we  are.  In  the  last  few  years 
it  has  been  putting  into  orbit  payloads 
as  high  as  five  times  greater  than  that 
which  the  United  States  was  and  is  able 
to  project.  In  addition  the  statement 
made  by  General  Taylor  is  directly  to 
the  effect  that  technologically  Red  Rus- 
sia is  more  advanced  than  we  are  in  the 
high-yield  range. 

We  try  to  find  solace  in  the  belief  that 
the  Soviets  have  no  missile  at  this  time 
which  will  deliver  a  hundred  megaton 
warhead  to  a  distant  point  within  the 
United  States.  We  have  no  proof  that 
such  a  rocket  booster  is  not  possessed 
by  Red  Russia.  If  speculation  is  to  be 
d<»e  in  this  field,  it  ought  to  be  done 
resolving  the  doubt  in  the  direction  that 
will  <^er  the  greatest  security  for  our 
country  and.  that  is.  to  assimie  that  It 
does  have  or  will  have  such  a  delivery 
system. 

It  is  frii«rt  practically  conceded  that  im- 
der  the  terms  of  the  treaty  we  will  be 
stopped  from  developing  large  megaton 
weapons  even  though  future  dlsclosxires 
indicate  an  absolute  need  for  them. 

Does  anyone  believe  ttiat  if  Red  Russia 
does  have  the  means  of  using  a  hundred- 
megaton  basab  upwn  us  that  It  will  not 
do  so  and  thus  in  one  single  salvo  of 
scores  <rf  thousands  of  megatons  lay  our 
cities  to  rubble,  lives  to  death,  and  ren- 
dering our  second  strike  capability  pure- 
ly academic 

■nw  Communist  regimes  to  achieve 
their  end  adopt  whatever  tactics  are 
needed — ^falr  or  foul;  human  lives  are  not 
spared.  We  have  witnessed  that  course 
In  Yugoslavia,  Hungary,  Red  Russia.  Red 
China,  Cuba — 20  million  of  humble  Rus- 
sians were  put  to  death  by  Stalin  and 
KhrudicheT  to  maintain  their  political 
supremacy. 

If  and  when  the  Communist  regime  at 
Russia  believes  that  It  has  superiority  of 
power  over  us.  it  will  not  hesitate  to  in- 
flict the  crudest,  the  most  inconsiderate. 


and  devastating  assault  upon  our  coun- 
try that  has  ever  been  perpetrated 
af  ainst  any  nation  in  the  world. 

The  Item  of  developing  an  antlballlstlc 
rntsylle  has  been  much  in  discussion  In 
connection  with  the  treaty.  The  Joint 
Cliiefs  of  Staff  testifying  through  Gen. 
Maxwell  D.  Taylor  on  this  subject  stated: 

In  the  antlballlBtlc  missile  fleld  develop*- 
ment  of  the  U.S.  Bystem  does  not  depend  on 
atmospheric  testing,  and.  hence,  this  treaty 
win  not  significantly  Influence  any  Imbal- 
ance that  may  exist. 

Both  sides  could  achieve  an  antlballlstlc 
n^lsslle  but  one  with  less  desirable  character- 
istics than  would  be  the  case  If  the  additional 
atmospheric  tests  were  conducted. 

Under  the  treaty  both  sides  could  make 
a^ut  the  same  technical  progress  In  the 
AfiM  fleld.  although  the  Soviet  may  possess 
s^me  Information  not  available  to  the  United 
states. 

Dr.  Edward  Teller  recently  in  a  public 
appearance  stated: 

In  1958,  In  1909  I  was  In  favor  of  an  at- 
mospheric ban  because  at  that  time  I  did 
not  believe  in  nuclear  defense;  I  thought  It 
was  too  difficult.  But  In  1961  and  1962,  the 
Russians  put  up  a  terrlflc  show  of  atmoe- 
pberic  explosions,  and  during  1961  they  said 
they  bad  the  nuclear  defense. 

This  together  with  many  discussions  on 
nuclear  defense  which  followed  have  con- 
vinced me  that  I  must  change  my  mind; 
that  nuclear  defense,  though  extremely  diffi- 
cult, might  be  possible. 

Dr.  Edward  Teller  also  has  stated : 
When  the  offensive  power  of  two  belliger- 
ents Is  equal,  defense  becomes  decisive.  •  •  • 
Xhe  scientists  who  maintain  that  this  ABM 
\$  an  impossible  or  Gargantuan  task  axe  mis- 
leading us  and  selling  science  down  the 
river. 

What  the  position  of  Red  Russia  is 
regarding  an  antiballistic  missile  nei- 
tiier  the  military  agencies  nor  any  other 
agency  is  able  to  telL 

One  important  witness  In  discussing 
the  alleged  antiballistic -missile  systems 
encompassing  Leningrad  stated  that  in 
his  opinion:  "It  is  a  bluff." 

Another  witness  supporting  the  treaty 
said  that  in  his  opinion  the  deployment 
qf  the  alleged  antimissile  system  around 
Leningrad  came  about  because: 

Some  o(  their  scientists  or  engineers  sold 
ttiem  a  bUl  of  goods.  That  happens  here, 
too,  I  mean  the  situations  are  not  aU  that 
asjnnmetrical. 

The  people  of  our  country  through 
the  years  have  been  told  about  the  work 
tfcat  is  being  done  in  developihg  an  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system  in  ^the  United 
States.  Our  development  of  the  system 
has  not  reached  the  point  where  It  war- 
pants  deployment  of  the  actual  weapons. 
That  has  been  specifically  stated  by  offl- 
Qials  of  the  Government. 

Red  Russia  qn  the  other  hand  claims 
that  it  lias  developed  the  system  and  is 
taw  deplosdng  it 

Sudden]^  what  was  once  considered  to 
Ipe  the  most  important  service  to  be  ren- 
dered in  the  United  States  to  our  civilian 
population  and  our  military  personnel 
has  become  an  insoluble  objective.  Man- 
ifestly, if  Red  Russia  has  an  ABM  sys- 
tem and  we  do  not  have  it.  a  wide  dis- 
|»arlty  In  strengtti  does  exist  to  our 
disadvantage. 

Red  Russia  believes  In  huge  megaton 
weapons.     Secretary     McNamara     and 


others  believe  that  we  can  achieve  great 
success  by  using  two  or  three  smaller 
weapons  instead  of  one  very  large  one. 
With  regard  to  this  Issue  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  many  factors  enter  into 
this  equation — that  is,  the  ability  of  our 
bases  to  withstand  damage  done  by  a 
hvmdred-megaton  bomb  and  also  the  ef- 
fects such  a  blast  would  have  ufK)n  our 
weapons  system  and  the  blackout  that  it 
might  impose  upon  our  communications 
devices. 

It  is  a  fact  that  we  have  never  tested 
the  impact  that  a  nuclear  superweapon 
of  the  yield  of  a  hundred  megatons 
would  have  upon  our  operational  sites. 

If  the  large  rocket  boosters  are  not  of 
special  value,  why  are  we  striving  so 
vigorously  to  develop  them? 

The  question  is  also  pertinent  con- 
cerning the  efforts  that  will  be  made  by 
our  Government  to  develop  a  50-  or  60- 
megaton  warhead  through  the  knowledge 
obtained  in  underground  tests. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  course  we  are 
following  is  the  right  one.  But,  if  we 
are  wrong.  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
we  wiU  be  able  to  extricate  ourselves  as 
we  did  in  the  last  war  from  mistakes  that 
were  made.  It  well  may  be  that  the  pos- 
session of  this  super  hundred  megaton 
weapon  with  the  necessary  rocket  boost- 
ers constitutes  a  commanding  advantage 
for  the  Soviets. 

For  years  our  leaders  discounted  Rus- 
sia's ability  to  cope  with  modem  tech- 
nology.   They  told  us  that: 

It  would  take  scores  of  years  for  Rus- 
sia to  develop  the  atomic  bomb.  Russia 
developed  it  in  4  years. 

The  Soviet  technology  was  too  back- 
ward to  produce  a  hydrogen  bomb.  Rus- 
sia dropped  an  operational  nuclear  bomb 
from  an  airplane  5  months  ahead  of  us. 

Russia  would  never  be  able  to  cope 
with  the  production  of  Jet  aircraft.  She 
has  hundreds  of  supersonic  jet  bombers. 

Russia  would  never  develop  ICBM's. 
Russia  designed  and  launched  one  a  year 
ahead  of  us  and  put  it  pnxnptly  into 
production. 

Russia  would  never  be  able  to  put  a 
manmade  satellite  into  space  ahead  of 
us.  The  Russian  sputnik  was  the  first 
to  orbit  the  earth. 

We  would  be  the  first  to  hit  the  moon. 
Russia  hit  the  moon  ahead  of  us.  and 
has  taken  photographs  of  its  unseen 
other  side — an  accomplishment  we  have 
yet  to  duplicate. 

We  would  be  ahead  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
In  putting  man  into  space.  They  were 
the  first  to  accomplish  this  feat. 

It  would  take  years  for  the  U^S.SH. 
to  develop  atomic  submarines.  These 
submersibles  are  rolling  off  Russian  ship- 
yards probably  as  fast  as  ours. 

All  of  these  claims  were  subsequently 
proved  to  be  luitrue. 

WHAT  wnX  BK  THK  TTI.TIMAT*  COMPARABUT 
POSmOM  BKTWIKH  TH«  STaXKOTH  OF  KXB 
RTTS8IA  AND  THK  TTlfrTED  BTATBS  KAVTIfO  IM 
MIND  THAT  IK  THX  FIKLO  OF  LAEOS  tTUCVEAM 
WEAPONS  WHEXX  XITSSIA  HAS  THX  UWDUIPUTXD 
LEAD.  BOTH  EXD  BTTSSIA  AND  WX  WILI.  B« 
PKOHIBITID  FROM  TX8TINOT 

In  the  low-yield  weapons  where  we 
are  in  the  lead  and  Russia  is  trailing. 
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testing  underground  will  be  permitted 
to  both  Red   Russia  and   the  I^ilted 

Obviously,  our  ability  to  either  catch  or 
surpass  Red  Russia  in  the  development 
erf  large  nuclear  weapons  will  come  to 
an  end;  while  the  abihty  of  Red  Russia 
to  catch  and  possibly  surpass  our  coun- 
try in  the  development  of  low-yield  nu- 
clear weap<MS  will  become  a  distinct  pos- 
sibility. 

Is  it  possible  that  here  lies  the  very 
reason  why  Khrushchev  has  agreed  to 
this  treaty? 

Since  1968  while  the  conferences  for 
the  achievement  of  a  nuclear  test  ban 
have  been  in  progress.  Red  Russia  has 
adamantly  been  oppwsed  to  on-the-site 
Inspection  and.  finally,  under  compli- 
cated conditions  agreed  to  only  three  on- 
the-site  inspections  of  suspected  nuclear 
test  explosions  at  the  most.  It  never 
would  budge  a  single  bit  from  this  posi- 
tion of  a  limit  of  three  inspections. 

In  1961  and  1962,  as  we  all  know,  in 
violation  of  the  moratorium  against 
tests,  it  laimched  experiments  excelling 
ours  practically  beyond  belief.  In  those 
tests  it  acquired  information  that  will  aid 
it  in  solving  the  problem  of  blackout  of 
communication  systems,  the  strength  re- 
quired to  have  an  adequately  hardened 
missile  site,  the  means  that  should  be 
taken  to  eliminate  the  damage  done  to 
weapons  and  weapons  mechanisms. 

Certain  phases  of  this  research,  of 
course,  can  be  done  by  underground 
tests.  The  testimony,  however,  is  en- 
tirely too  weighty  that  there  are  certain 
aspects  of  the  problem  that  can  only  be 
done  by  atmospheric  testing. 

Gen  Maxwell  D.  Taylor  further  in  his 
presentation  of  the  position  of  the  Joint 
Cliief s  of  Staff  stated  : 

It  Is  Important  to  emphasize  that  the 
superiority  under  discussion  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  refers  essentially  to  technological 
suf>erlorlty.  It  does  not  take  Into  account 
such  superiority  as  derives  from  number  of 
weapons,  variety  of  delivery  systems,  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  nuclear  plant  and  the 
stockpile.  Hence,  technological  superiority 
is  only  one  aspect  of  the  net  superiority 
which  must  take  into  account  all  of  these 
factors.  As  to  net  superiority  and  ability 
to  inflict  damage  on  the  enemy,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  at  Staff  consider  that  the  United 
States  at  present  Is  clearly  ahead  of  the 
n.S.S.R.  in  the  ability  to  wage  strategic 
nuclear  war  and  Is  probably  ahead  In  the 
ability  to  wage  tactical  nuclear  war;  whereas 
the  Soviets  have  developed  a  substantial  mid- 
range  ballistic  missile  capabUlty. 

They  (the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff)  concluded 
that  the  United  States  would  not  be  able 
to  overtake  the  present  advantage  which 
the  U.S.SJt.  probably  has  In  the  high-yield 
weapons  fleld;  whereas,  the  Soviets  by  un- 
derground testing  probably  could  retrieve  In 
time  any  lead  which  we  may  presently  have 
in  the  low-yield  tactical  fleM. 

In  the  field  where  we  are  ahead. 
Russia  will  catch  up;  in  the  fleld  where 
Russia  is  ahead,  we  will  remain  at  otir 
present  fixed  disadvantage. 

It  appears  to  me  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  ability  to  maintain  the 
security  of  the  coimtry.  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  are  distinctly  to  our  disad- 
vantage. Mmtary  gains  are  made  avail- 
able to  the  Soviets  and  denied  to  the 
United  States. 


n  we  are  mistaken — and  we  well  can 
be — about  the  advances  that  Russia  has 
made  In  the  development  of  an  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  it  acquired  in  the  tests  made 
in  1961  and  1962.  in  breach  of  the  1958 
moratorium,  of  the  impact  of  a  hundred- 
megaton  nuclear  explosion  on  missile 
sites,  communications  systems,  and 
weaponry,  the  iiresent  signing  of  the 
treaty  may  place  us  in  a  most  em- 
barrassing position  at  a  later  date  in  the 
event  we  find  it  necessary  to  withdraw. 

ARK  THX  POLrnCAL  ADVANTAGES  THAT  WHX  BX 
OAINXD  OF  A  VALTTE  ADEQUATX  TO  REPAT  THX 
tTNITED  STATES  FOR  THX  MnJTART  DSAD- 
VANTAGES   THAT   IT   WILL   SUFFER? 

It  is  claimed  by  the  proponents  of  the 
treaty  that  there  are  certain  political  ad- 
vantages which  flow  from  the  treaty  that 
warrant  the  Senate  to  approve  the  agree- 
ment Contention  is  made  that  after  the 
treaty  is  executed  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  will  stop  and  Uiat  the 
causes  of  world  tension  will  be  reduced. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  these  contentions. 
Red  China  and  Prance  are  the  only  pres- 
ent potential  developers  of  the  nuclear 
bomb;  they  will  not  be  signatories  to  this 
document.  Thus  at  the  very  beginning 
the  argiunent  of  the  nonproliferation 
that  will  result  from  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  is  negated. 

If  the  United  States  attempts  to  in- 
duce France  to  abandon  its  objective  of 
possessing  a  nuclear  bomb,  the  result 
might  very  well  be  the  disintegration  of 
NATO — that  we  cannot  suffer. 

RXDUCTIOIf  OF  WOKLO  TEtVBlOttS 

The  second  argument  given  in  support 
of  the  political  advantages  is  that  it  will 
result  in  a  "reduction  of  causes  of  world 
tension."  With  this  argxmient  I,  like- 
wise, cannot  agree.  Russia  at  this  very 
time  is  provoking  world  tensions  wher- 
ever the  fleld  is  fertile  and  suitable. 

Have  world  tensions  been  reduced  in 
the  following  areas  suffering  from  Com- 
munist infiltration,  subversion,  push- 
button precipitation  of  riots,  sabotage, 
murder,  and  other  Communist  devices: 
Laos,  South  Vietnam.  Korea,  Cuba, 
Haiti,  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  Venezuela. 
Colombia,  Brazil.  British  Guiana,  and 
other  places? 

The  Communist  Party  of  Red  Russia 
has  not  changed  its  long-range  strategy. 
With  its  present  problems  with  Red 
China — rooted  merely  m  tactical  opera- 
tion with  Red  China  and  not  In  the  long- 
range  objectives  of  the  Communists  ol 
Red  Russia  and  Red  China;  in  its  need 
of  providing  consumers'  goods  for  the 
people  of  Russia;  and  in  its  constantly 
disturbing  problems  among  the  ex- 
ploited people  of  its  satellite  nations — a 
breathing  spell  is  needed.  But  even  with 
that  need,  no  tangible  action  is  taken  by 
Communist  Russia  to  relieve  the  ten- 
sions which  the  Communists  are  caus- 
ing. The  truth  is  that  if  we  believe  that 
the  signing  of  this  treaty  will  cause  Red 
Russia  to  lessen  the  tensions  of  war  that 
exist  in  the  world,  we  are  unpardonably 
mistaken.  Bed  Russia  eontcmplataB  no 
such  result  from  the  treaty.  The  efforts 
to  destroy  existing  governments  in  the 
world  win  go  on;  communism  will  seek 


to  be  substituted  everywhere  for  existing 
non-Communist  governments. 


CAM  ^rx  ■B.T  CM  tMD  BUaSIA  TO  KXZP  ITS  COM- 

MIZMXMT      IN      THX     XVXKT      WX      SION      THIS 
TRKATT? 

If  we  are  to  Judge  its  conduct  in  the 
future  by  what  its  conduct  was  in  the 
past,  the  answer  is  that  the  treaty  will 
be  breached  if  and  when  it  suits  the  con- 
venience of  this  Communist  signatory. 

During  the  hearings  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  members  on  the 
treaty,  I  asked  the  Secretary  of  State 
certain  questions  about  the  breach  of 
comntitments  made  by  Red  Russia  in  the 
past.  The  questions  which  I  put  and  the 
answers  which  I  received  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senator  Laitschk.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  wtn  try 
to  develop  thoughts  with  req>ect  to  the  ttfe 
Of  the  treaty.  In  th*  10  minutes  it  may  be  a 
little  bit  dlfflcnlt.  I  ondcnctood  you  to  say 
this  morning  that  In  diacvuuing  article  IV  of 
the  agreement  concerning  how  it  might  be 
terminated  that  the  Russian  representatives 
took  the  position  that  renunciation  Is  a 
matter  at  sovereign  right,  and  therefore  re- 
quired no  delineation  In  the  treaty;  Is  tbat 
correct? 

Secretary  Rusk.  Tea,  sir;  and  tint  has 
been  a  rather  general  approach  of  thcdia  to 
this  problem. 

Senator  Laubchb.  That  la  Bed  Rxuaia.  takes 
the  p>osttion  that  when  It  makes  a  treaty.  In 
the  absence  of  specifying  a  particular  period 
of  time  that  It  is  to  endure.  It  has  the  in- 
herent and  sovereign  rl^t  to  terminate  It 
whenever  It  pleases? 

Secretary  Ruax.  That  is  a  general  potnt  of 
view.  sir.  I  would  not  want  to  say  that  that 
Is  flat  and  cooapretaensive  over  every  laawe;  I 
wonld  have  to  be  advised  on  that  point. 

Senator  Lauschx.  If  we  approve  this  treaty 
I  am  quite  certain  that  the  Congress  as  weU 
as  the  administration  would  contemplate 
executing  it  In  the  spirit  and  In  the  letter. 
May  I  have  your  c^atnlon  on  that  subject? 

Secretary  Robk.  I  think  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion about  that. 

Senator  Lavschk.  And  If  that  la  the  fact, 
not  only  the  Congress  but  the  administration 
and  the  people  of  the  country  should  weigh 
what  the  probability  la  of  Russian  attitude 
concerning  the  fulfillment  of  the  procnlse. 

Secretary  Rusk.  All  right  air. 

Senator  Lavschx.  With  that  prenalse  laid. 
I  want  to  recite  hare  Russia's  conduct  of  the 
past,  and  I  begin  on  February  2,  1920,  when 
It  made  separate  peace  treaties  with  Bxtonla. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  recognizing  the  Inde- 
pendence and  autonomy  of  these  countries 
and  renouncing  voluntarily  and  forerar  aU 
rights  of  Russia  over  these  people. 

On  June  18.  1940,  In  the  face  of  that 
treaty.  Soviet  troops  occupied  Kstonla,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania. 

I  go  to  Iran.  There  was  a  tripartite  alli- 
ance on  January  39,  1942.  to  which  Red  Rus- 
sia was  a  signatory,  and  It  promised  to  with- 
draw Its  forces  from  Iranian  territory. 

In  1845  Red  Russia  equipped  the  rebels 
with  Soviet  arms  and  Red  army  uniforms. 
Iranian  farces  were  neutralised  b^  Red  army 
troops. 

In  January  of  1M6  Iran  appealed  to  the 
United  Nations  charging  the  Soviet  Union 
wttb  violating  the  agreement  and  interfer- 
ing with  Its  Internal  aflhlrs  and  nothing  was 
done  about  It. 

I  now  go  to  Talta.  We  heard  so  much 
about  It.  In  tte  Talta  Agiwemant,  Red  Rus- 
sia, the  United  States,  and  tke  Itolted  King- 
dom agreed  to  aBBla*  liberated  people  to 
fonm  Interiat  tovcramcnt  autbottttaa  broad- 
ly representativa  of  aU  deaaoctaMe  elanMsite 
In  the  popoiatloM  and  pledged  t»  tha  ear- 
Heal  estebUafamaat  ttumogb  trm  aliiatio— . 
and  I  want  to  repeat  that,  free  elections,  and 
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tlM  right  of  Mlf-determlnAtion  of  govem- 
menu  r««ponctTa  to  the  will  of  the  p«opl«. 

Now.  the  TloUtlona:  In  Hungary,  acting 
through  the  Hungarian  Oommunlct  Party 
and  Its  own  agendas  and  armed  force*  In 
Hungary.  Red  Runla  tuppreesed  the  will  of 
the  Hiingarlan  people  by  Installing  the 
minority  Communist  dictatorship  and  denied 
Hungary  fundamental  freedoms.  The  same 
thing  was  done  In   Rumania  and  Bulgaria. 

I  now  go  to  Poland.  In  1933  on  July  36 
Red  Russia  signed  an  agreement  that  there 
would  be  no  aggression  of  Red  Russia  on 
Poland  and  not  by  Poland  on  Red  Russia. 
We  aU  remember  this  stab  In  the  back  on 
September  17,  1939,  when  Poland  was  fight- 
ing Germany  on  the  west  and  Red  Russia 
attacked  Poland  on  the  east. 

I  now  go  to  the  United  States.  In  1933 
when  Red  Russia  was  begging  the  United 
States  to  establish  trade  relaUons  with  Rvis- 
sla.  Just  as  Kadar  is  now  doing,  and  Litvlnov 
wrote  a  letter  to  our  Government  committing 
himself  that  on  Russian  soU  no  agency  would 
be  permitted  to  exist  contemplating  Intrud- 
ing communism  upon  other  nations  of  the 
world. 

In  Tlolatlon  of  that  LltvlnoT  letter  \in- 
doubtedly  about  which  you  know,  the  Com- 
intern was  in  existence  and  they  were  at- 
tempting to  communlze  the  world. 

No.  10,  Finland.  There  was  an  agreement 
that  before  Russia  and  Finland  were  en- 
gaged In  war  that  the  issue  woxild  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration,  and  that  In  no  event 
would  resort  be  made  to  war  imtll  3  months 
after  th«  report  at  the  arbitrators.  On 
November  36,  1939,  the  Soviet  Government 
attacked  Finland. 

I  now  come  to  Hungary  of  1956.  When 
those  patriots  took  control  of  the  govern- 
ment and  Imre  Nagy  was  In  charge,  Red 
Russia  said,  "We  will  remove  the  Red  Rus- 
sian troops.     Pravda  will  tell   the  story." 

The  story  was  carried  throughout  the 
United  States,  but  while  we  were  relying 
upon  that  promise  they  were  bringing  in 
their  tanks  and  their  guns  and  their  mili- 
tary men. 

No.  13,  German  reimlflcatlon.  On  July 
33,  19S6,  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Gov- 
ernments of  France,  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  States,  and  Red  Riissla  stipulated, 
the  heads  of  Government  have  agreed,  that 
settlement  of  the  German  question  shall  be 
by  means  of  a  free  election.  That  was  re- 
pudiated and  broken. 

We  now  come  to  China,  subject  13.  The 
alliance  between  the  Republic  of  China  and 
the  Union  of  Red  Russia  agreed  to  work  to- 
gether In  close  and  friendly  collaboration 
after  the  coming  of  peace  following  World 
War  n,  and  to  act  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  mutual  respect  for  their  sovereignty. 
That  treaty  was  broken. 

Then  we  come  to  the  very  significant  Pots- 
dam agreement  on  Germany.  It  was  prom- 
ised that  Germany  would  not  be  scalped  and 
denuded  of  all  its  economy.  The  signatories 
to  that  promise  kept  it  except  Red  Russia, 
and  It  carried  out  everything  it  possibly 
coiild  causing  us  to  povir  huge  sums  of  money 
Into  Germany  to  reestablish  the  economy. 
There  were  other  oonunltments  made 
In  the  Potsdam  agreement  that  were  broken. 

I  now  come  to  the  Kellogg-Brland  Treaty, 
which  is  significant.  The  Kellogg-Brland 
Treaty  outlawed  war  as  an  Instrument  of 
national  policy.  The  Red  army  Invaded 
Manchuria  on  October  12.  1929,  1  year  after 
it  promised  to  outlaw  war.  Here  we  are  sort 
of  outlawing  the  nuclear  tests.  I  wonder 
how  long  we  can  rely  on  that. 

Japanese  war  prisoners.  It  was  agreed  by 
Red  Russia  that  It  would  return  those  pris- 
oners.    It  still  has  not  done  It. 

Korea.  Item  No.  17.  It  was  agreed  on  De- 
cember 27,  1046.  there  shall  be  set  up  a  pro- 
visional Korean  Democratic  Government. 
There  shall  be  a  joint  commission  to  pro- 


vide a  four-power  trusteeship  of  Korea  for 
a  period  up  to  6  years.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning, the  Russian  representative  refused 
to  collaborate  and  to  act  In  ptirsuance  to 
that  agreement. 

No.  18,  the  return  of  Oennan  prisoners  of 
war  from  the  concentration  camps.  It  still 
has  not  been  done.  Then  we  have  had  the 
peace  treaties  with  Hungary  again  and  Ru- 
mania and  Bulg^arla  also  violated. 

Now.  may  I  ask.  Mr.  Secretary,  which  is  the 
last  agreement  that  Red  Russia  has  violated? 
I  have  in  mind  the  Cuban  oommitnient  that 
we  would  have  the  right  to  Inspect  and  as- 
certain whether  the  missiles  were  removed. 
Am  I  correct  In  that  or  not? 

Secretary  Rusk.  That  was  a  basis  for  the 
exchange,  basis  of  the  exchange  between  the 
President  and  Khrushchev  during  the  week 
beginning  October  32. 

Senator  Lauschz.  That  promise  was  not 
kept. 

Secretary  Rxtsk.  That  Is  correct,  sir.  As 
you  recall,  Castro  woxild  not  accede  to  that. 

Senator  Lauschx.  Yes.  That  is,  the  com- 
mitment was  made  that  neutral  nations 
would  be  permitted  to  go  In  and  see  wheth- 
er the  missiles  were  removed.  That  com- 
mitment was  not  executed,  is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Rusk.  That  is  correct,  sir;  but 
there  were  certain  alternative  arrangements 
that  were  made,  as  you  remember. 

Senator  Lauschk.  I  have  a  letter  here  from 
the  State  Department  saying  that  we  are  not 
bound  by  the  promise  not  to  invade  or  any 
of  the  other  promises  that  we  made  because 
the  conunitment  of  Khrushchev  was  not 
kept  to  allow  us  to  Inspect. 
I  Now,  I  ask  you.  In  the  face  of  this  frag- 
'mentary  recitation  of  breeches  of  commit- 
ments, if  we  are  to  judge  Red  Russia  In  the 
future  by  what  it  has  done  In  the  past, 
what  can  we  expect? 

Secretary  Rxtsk.  Senator,  I  am  quite  fa- 
miliar with  this  somber  story.  I  think  my- 
self that  we  should  consider  whether  or  not 
it  is  the  present  Intention  and  purpose  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  comply  with  this  treaty 
without  necessarily  at  this  stage  trying  to 
{guarantee  to  oxirselves  that  this  will  be  their 
attitude  forever  Into  the  future. 

I  believe  that  there  would  be  no  particular 
reason  for  them  to  enter  into  this  treaty  un- 
less they  had  a  present  Intention  of  living 
up  to  It,  for  two  reasons.  One  Is  that  vio- 
lations of  this  treaty  are  highly  subject  to 
detection,  and  the  cost  to  the  Soviet  Union 
throughout  the  world  In  terms  of  quick 
signature,  and  a  qxilck  violation  would  be 
very  high. 

Second,  they  have  paid  a  significant  price 
in  their  terms  for  this  treaty,  because  this 
has  precipitated  In  the  sharpest  possible 
form  the  attack  by  Peiping  on  the  Soviet 
Union  based  upon  this  treaty,  and  this  has 
created  even  deeper  divisions  and  more 
hostile  divisions  within  the  Communist 
world  than  had  occurred  before.  But  we 
can't  ignore  the  record  that  you  have  ex- 
posed here  this  afternoon. 

Therefore,  we  miist  ask  ourselves  whether 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States  are  ade- 
quately protected  In  the  event  of  violation. 
I  think  that  answer  U  "Yes,"  but  I  think 
this  is  an  answer  that  the  Senate  has  to  find 
out  for  itself. 

The  CHAiaMAN.  The  Senator's  time  Is  up. 

Senator  Lausche.  Just  one-half  minute. 

For  6  years  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, behind  closed  doors  and  to  questions 
put  to  you  since  you  have  become  Secretary. 
I  eu^^ed  that  there  never  can  be  a  consortium 
between  the  700  million  Chinese  and  the  240 
million  Russians.  Red  China  is  looking  for 
lebensratmi,  and  its  eyes  are  directed  into 
Rxissla.  and  that  was  Inevitable  in  my  judg- 
ment, as  It  will  grow  worse  as  time  goes  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  tried  to  bring 
myself  to  the  Judgment  of   approving 


this  test  ban  treaty.  My  reasoning,  how- 
ever, simply  prevents  me  from  doing  so. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  treaty  is  not  in 
the  interests  of  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try. It  imposes  military  disadvantages 
upon  the  United  States  while  it  grants 
to  Russia  positions  of  favor  to  which  it 
is  not  entitled.  The  treaty  will  be 
adopted.  It  would  have  been  more  com- 
fortable for  me  to  have  followed  the 
crowd.  To  have  done  so,  however,  would 
have  required  an  abandonment  of  an 
honest  judgment  and  the  adoption  of  a 
course  which  I  deeply  believe  is  neither 
in  the  interests  of  peace  nor  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  Whatever  deter- 
rents have  come  to  the  efforts  of  Red 
Russia  to  expand  its  boundaries  have 
been  the  consequence  of  Russia's  under- 
standing that  while  we  wanted  peace,  we 
did  have  the  might  and  the  will  to  main- 
tain the  honor  and  the  security  of  our 
Nation.  Peace  will  prevail  in  the  world 
so  long  as  the  United  States  retains  that 
position  of  strength,  but  not  any  longer. 

On  the  basis  of  the  facts  as  I  under- 
stand them  as  herein  set  forth.  I  will  cast 
my  vote  against  this  treaty. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  happy  to  hear  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  say  that  he  will  vote  against  the 
treaty.  I  hope  that  he  does  not  have  as 
much  difficulty  in  being  quoted  on  that 
statement  as  I  have  had  in  being  quoted 
to  the  effect  that  I  shall  vote  against  the 
treaty. 

I  read  an  article  in  the  newspaper  to- 
day stating  that  all  but  five  Senators  will 
be  for  the  treaty.  I  made  a  speech  of 
over  and  hour  in  which  I  said  that  I 
would  be  against  the  treaty.  First.  I 
found  a  piece  on  the  front  page  of  a 
newspaper  which  stated  that  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  had  said  that  I  had  lied. 
Of  course,  he  had  not.  But  the  article 
indicated  we  were  about  to  fight  a  duel 
over  the  treaty. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Then  the  Associ- 
ated Press  sent  out  that  story.  I  do  not 
know  why  they  did.  As  soon  as  I  could 
get  the  floor.  I  denied  the  statement. 

A  District  of  Columbia  newspaper  pub- 
lished the  story  under  the  heading  of 
"Loud  Speakers  in  the  Senate."  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  article  there  appeared 
the  statement  that  I  had  denied  the 
charge,  and  then  there  was  printed  what 
actually  occurred.  All  right.  Then  the 
Associated  Press — and  I  know  that  it  is 
a  fine  agency  and  did  not  mean  to  mis- 
represent me — transmitted  a  story  to  the 
effect  that  I  had  said  that  I  was  going  to 
violate  my  conscience  by  voting  for  the 
treaty.  I  have  received  telegrams  and 
letters  which  expressed  the  feeling  that 
the  writers  were  shocked  that  a  man 
would  violate  his  conscience  by  voting 
for  the  treaty. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  read  the  story  in 
the  Washington  Post,  to  which  the  Sena- 
tor referred,  about  microphones  in  the 
Senate.  This  morning  I  have  noted  no 
need  for  such  microphones.    The  Sen- 
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ator  from  Minnesota  has  seldom  been 
accused  of  needing  a  microphone.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  8p>eaks  with  such  elo- 
quence and  clarity  that  he  does  not  need 
a  microphone. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    And  brilliance. 

r Laughter.!  "* 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  brilliance,  yes, 
and  persuasive  eloquence.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  if  the  Associated  Press  will 
misquote  him.  wiU  never  need  a  micro- 
phone. Nevertheless,  I  wish  to  come  out 
for  microphone*.  Once  again  I  shall  sup- 
port a  resolution  that  would  modernize 
the  Senate  Chamber.  I  do  not  believe 
we  ought  to  go  too  far  because  we  might 
upset  some  of  the  old  traditions.  But  at 
least  we  can  go  so  far  as  doing  what  our 
fellow  Members  of  Congress  do  in  the 
other  body.  We  might  install  micro- 
phones so  that  the  people  in  the  galleries 
and  the  reporters  In  their  gallery  might 
be  able  to  hear  at  least  the  official  de- 
liberations that  go  on  in  the  Cham^ber. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  We  might  at 
least  go  down  to  a  well,  as  is  provided  in 
the  House,  and  there  have  a  microphone 
through  which  we  could  address  our 
colleagues.  Then  those  in  the  gallery 
could  also  hear. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment would  eliminate  any  trouble  about 
where  a  Senjttor  should  stand.  The 
present  rule  requires  that  he  stand  at  his 
desk. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  does  not  suffer  from  any  throat 
trouble.  He  is  sure  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  fine  news  agency  called  the 
Associated  Press  can  hear  him  when  he 
reads  a  copy  of  a  telegram  that  he  sent 
yesterday  to  the  managing  editor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  will  the  Senator 
vote  on  the  treaty? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  thought  that  he  had  made  crya- 
tal  clear  that  he  would  vote  against  the 
treaty.  I  shall  read  a  telegram  which  I 
sent  to  the  newspaper  which  published 
the  statemmt  that  I  would  violate  my 
conscience  by  voting  for  the  treaty.  I 
know  that  the  publisher  did  not  intend 
any  double  entendre  or  double  meaning. 
I  said  that  I  would  violate  the  dictates 
of  my  conscience  if  I  did  not  vote  against 
the  treaty. 

It  is  all  in  this  telegram. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  know  the  distin- 
guished Jxmior  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
not  really  worried  about  that  misquota- 
tion, because  there  is  not  a  living  mortal 
in  Virginia  or  outside  Virginia  who  would 
ever  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia would  vote  against  his  conscience 
and  what  his  conscience  directs  him  to 
<lo.  There  are  times  when  I  wish  the 
Senator's  conscience  would  lead  to  a  lit- 
tle different  point  of  view,  but  the  Sena- 
tor is  always  true  to  his  conscience,  and 
the  Associated  Press  was  only  having  a 
ioke.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  It 
really  made  a  sort  of  humorous  mistake. 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  do  not  think  the 
Associated  Press  would  try  to  perpetuate 
a  joke  on  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 
Somebody  has  engaged  in  some  prolif- 
eration of  words  about  the  treaty.  It  is 
a  bit  difficult.  In  writing-  it  all  up,  to  see 
exactly  how  anyone  could  misconstrue  it. 

I  will  tell  the  Senator  what  happened. 
I  will  read  the  telegram. 
Manacimo  Editob, 
Loa  Angeles  Herald  Examiner, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 

On  page  A-2  of  your  Issue  of  Monday,  Scpj- 
tember  16,  1983.  you  carry  an  Associated 
Press  story  quoting  me  as  saying  that  I  wotild 
violate  the  dictates  of  my  conscience  to  sup- 
port the  test  ban  treaty.  I  said  In  my  speech 
that  I  wiU  vote  against  the  treaty  bcKsause 
It  would  violate  the  dictates  of  my  con- 
science to  support  it,  in  view  of  Information  I 
have  received  about  the  dangerous  military 
consequences  If  it  Is  ratified.  I  am  receiving 
mail  from  your  readers  expressing  outrage 
that  I  Intend  to  violate  my  conscience  In 
order  to  support  the  treaty,  which  Is  what 
the  erroneous  sentence  says  but  is  the  exact 
opposite  of  my  stand.  Please  public  a  cor- 
rection making  it  clear  that  I  oppose  the 
treaty,  that  I  am  going  to  vote  against  it, 
and  that  I  said  so  in  my  floor  speech  Mon- 
day, September  16. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE-  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  It  is  a  strange  coinci- 
dence that  in  my  mail  today  I  received  a 
letter  containing  the  following: 

Dkax  PbjU(k  :  The  gist  of  the  attached  clip- 
ping Is  that  somebody  put  one  over  on  Con- 
gress, and  as  a  result,  millions  of  our  tax 
dollars  are  being  wasted  by  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Administration. 

Senator  Robextsow,  Democrat,  of  Virginia, 
Is  menticmed  as  one  who  Is  getting  wise. 

That  is  in  a  letter  from  a  constituent 
in  Ohio. 

For  the  grief  whirti  the  Senator  has 
suffered  from  the  misquotation  by  the 
newspapers.  I  hope  this  will  be  some  bakn 
to  him,  that  the  sincerity  oi  his  work  is 
spreading  into  our  State. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  encour- 
aging. I  admit  that  I  have  gotten  more 
national  publicity  from  a  story  that  a 
man  called  me  a  liar  than  anyttung  I 
have  done  in  the  Senate  in  17  years. 
That  is  the  ways  these  news  items  are 
built  up. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
Adm.  Chester  Ward,  U.S.  Navy,  re- 
tired, former  Judge  Advocate  Ger^eral 
of  the  UJS.  Navy,  has  preiiared  a  very 
Interesting  article  for  next  week's  issue 
of  the  American  Security  Council's 
"Washingtcm  Report."  It  is  entitled 
"Beyond  the  Ban:  the  'Destruction 
Gap.'"  So  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  this  material  prior  to  the  final 
vote  next  week,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Admiral  Ward's  outstanding  article 
be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rbcors  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

Ml".  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks  an  article  written  by  the  dis- 
tinguished military  correepondent  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun.  Mr.  Mark  S.  Wat- 
son, entitled  "Side  Effect  of  A-Blast 
Worries  Foes  of  Ban,"  be  placed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record.     This  article  ap- 


peared In  the  Sun  on  September   14, 
1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  OTdered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkc- 
OBB,  as  follows: 

[From  Washington  Report,  American  Secu- 
rity Counelll 
BsYows  THS  Ban:  Thx  "Dimtxuciuw  Gap" — 
Jourg  CHIKF8  om  Staff  Wabk  Tixatt  Ouab- 

ANTSXS    SOVIBT    StTPSaXOBITT 

In  the  new  era  opmed  by  the  Treaty  of 
MoKoow  and  envlskmed  by  Presldoat  Ken- 
nedy in  his  address  to  the  \JM.  OenenU  As- 
sembly— the  United  Nations,  regardleas  of 
how  muc^  it  may  be  strengthened  as  an  in- 
strument for  maintaining  world  peace,  will 
not  have  the  power  to  restrain  the  Soviet 
Oocnmunlsts  frc»n  world  conquest.  Mor  wUl 
the  United  States. 

Momentous  testinkony  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  reveals:  (1)  that  the  Soviets  have 
a  3-way  lead  In  the  only  type  at  weaponry 
sufficiently  powerful  to  oontrol  the  world; 
(a>  that  UJS.  adherence  to  the  Moscow  Treaty 
will  guarantee  continuance  oC  the  Soviet 
lead;  and  (3>  that  Soviet  superiority  In  stra- 
tegic high-yield  weaponry  is  o^  a  t3rpe  which 
renders  Irrelevant  or  Impossible  of  execution. 
the  so-called  unqualified  and  unequivocal 
assurances  against  the  treaty's  operating  to 
Imperil  American  security. 

It  reveals  also  thaX  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara's  claims  of  vast  UB.  "nucleex 
superiority"  will  soon  depend  upon  our  strik- 
ing first  (which  we  wiU  never  do),  with 
manned  bombers  (which  we  will  no  longer 
have>.  His  claims  of  "mlssUe  superiority" 
are  based  on  niunbers  alone,  and  Ignore  the 
fact  that  Soviet  weapons  exceed  o\iza  In  ex- 
plosive power  by  from  30  to  100  times,  ttia 
claims  of  "technological  superiority"  sound 
as  if  they  covered  the  entire  spectriim  oC 
weaponry,  but  actually  refer  primarily  to 
what  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  can  very-low-3rleld 
tactical  weapons,  which  r\m  to  less  than  one- 
thousandth  of  the  power  of  the  range  In 
which  the  Soviets  hold  guaranteed  suprem- 
acy. 

Would  you  be  willing  to  stake  your  life — 
and  the  lives  of  your  children — on  the  ac- 
cxiracy  of  the  administration's  assurance  that 
the  Treaty  of  Moscow  will  not  imperil  the 
security  of  the  Nation? 

You  would  be  dead  now — tf  your  life  had 
been  staked  on  the  accuracy  of  the  adminis- 
tration's assurance  last  September,  that  there 
was  no  substantial  danger  of  Soviet  offensive 
weapons  In  Cuba. 

Ton  would  be  dead  now  If  your  life  had 
been  staked  on  the  accuracy  of  the  adminis- 
tration's assurance,  up  until  September  1961, 
that  adhering  to  the  first  test  ban  did  not 
Imperil  U.S.  security. 

The  September  1961,  strategic  miscalcula- 
tion of  risk  cost  us — as  has  Just  been  offlclally 
conceded  for  the  first  tfme — our  superiority 
In  the  only  nuclear  weajxjns  powerful  enough 
to  control  the  wtrilU — those  with  tlie  explo- 
sive power  at  tens  of  millions  of  tons  of 
TNT. 

The  September  isea,  strategic  miscalcula- 
tion of  risk  needlessly  and  uselessly  exposed 
scores  of  millions  of  Americans  to  nuclear 
incineration;  and  we  were  saved  from  the 
threat  of  a  nuclear  surprise  attack  only  by 
the  grace  of  God  and  an  aerial  photograph. 

The  September  I9C3,  strategic  calculation 
of  risk  has  been  made.  President  Kennedy 
has  assured  the  Senate,  by  letter  of  Septem- 
ber 11,  1963,  that  the  lYeaty  of  Moscow  U 
"safe  and  necessary."  It  was  only  last  Sep- 
tember, however,  that  he  assured  the  public 
that  the  "Increasing  numbers"  of  Soviet 
shipments  of  arms  to  Cuba  were  "under  our 
most  careful  surveillance,-  and  that  "I  will 
repeat  •  •  •  that  tXtese  shipments  do  not 
constitute  a  serious  threat  to  any  other  part 
of  this  hemisphere."     Then,  tn  less  than  a 
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month  came  the  U-2  aerial  photographs. 
Later,  he  wae  wrong  alao  about  the  Soviet* 
keeping  their  promise  of  on-site  Inspections. 

Thla  September,  your  life  ha«  been  staked 
<«  the  administration's  asmirance  that  the 
risks  involved  In  this  third  deal  with  the 
Soviets  are  small,  and  that  our  national  se- 
curity can  be  fully  maintained  In  the  new 
era  opened  by  the  Treaty  of  Moscow.  The 
survival  oi  the  United  States  Is  also  at  stake. 

If  the  administration  Is  wrong  again  In  Its 
calculation  of  risks,  you  may  loee  your  life 
In  a  nuclear  Pearl  Harbor — or  loee  your  way 
of  life  as  a  result  of  Soviet  ultimatum  de- 
manding surrender. 

There  Is  hard  evidence  that  the  admin- 
istration Is  wrong  again.  It  can  not  be  pho- 
tographic evidence,  of  course — but  like  the 
U-a  photograph  that  saved  us  last  time.  It 
Is  evidence  more  factual  than  oplnlonatlve 
In  nature.  Alao,  like  the  aerial  photograph. 
Its  warning  can  be  understood  only  through 
■ubjectlng  the  facts  revealed,  to  an  analysis 
to  develop  their  strategic  meaning. 

The  Import  of  the  warning  Is  so  momen- 
tous as  to  overshadow  the  conclusion  6t  the 
Senate  Preparedness  Investigating  Subcom- 
mittee Report,  Issued  on  September  10.  that 
the  Treaty  of  Moscow  wUl  result  In  "serious, 
perhaps  even  formidable,  military  and  tech- 
nical disadvantages  to  the  United  States." 

The  source  of  the  warning  Is  a  comprehen-  i 
Bive  "JCS  PoslUon  Paper."  It  was  prepared 
with  reference  to  "this  particular  treaty  at 
this  particular  point  In  time."  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  adopted  It  only  after  exten- 
sive deliberations  and  consultations  with  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy, the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
others  "with  particular  competence  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  field."  It  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  committees  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  testi- 
fying under  oath.  None  of  Its  statements, 
therefore,  can  be  discounted. 

Here  are  the  key  assertions  of  the  JCS 
position  paper.  They  are  phrased  In  the 
most  unsensaUonal  of  technical  language. 
They  offer,  however,  a  still  timely  warning 
of  the  most  horrendous  danger  ever  to 
threaten  the  national  existence  of  the  United 
States. 

1.  The  Soviet  Communist  objective:  "Mili- 
tant communism  remains  dedicated  to  the 
destruction  of  our  society." 

2.  Soviet  capability  of  carrying  out  our 
destruction:  "The  USSR  la  ahead  of  the 
United  States  In  the  hlgh-yleld— tens  of 
megatons — technology.  In  weapons-effect 
knowledge  derived  from  hlgh-yleld  explo- 
sives, and  In  the  yield/weight  ratios  of  hlgh- 
yleld  devices."  i 

3.  Treaty  of  Moscow  guarantees  perma-i 
nence  of  Soviet  superiority  In  weapons  of] 
tens  of  millions  of  tons  explosive  power: 
"If  •  •  •  both  sides  faithfully  observe  Its 
provisions  •  •  •  the  United  States  would 
not  be  able  to  overtake  the  present  advan- 
tage which  the  UJS-SJl.  probably  has  In  the, 
hlgh-yleld  weapons  field,  whereas  the  Soviets, : 
by  \mdergro\md  testing,  could  probably  re- 
trieve In  time  any  lead  which  we  may  pres- 
ently have  in  the  low-yield  tactical  field." 

The  military  Chiefs  were  not,  of  course, 
free  to  explain  the  meaning  of  these  stark, 
and  somber  facts.  An  objective  strategic] 
analysis,  however,  on  the  basis  of  those  factsi 
win  assign  to  the  Treaty  of  Moscow  a  signif- 
icance unprecedented  In  all  history:  The 
most  powerful  nation  In  the  world,  with  a 
present  vast  superiority  of  strategflc  military 
power  In-belng  Is:  (1)  abdicating  Its  position 
of  world  supremacy,  and  (2)  is  guaranteeing 
to  Its  enemy  the  capability — without  chal- 
lenge and  without  time  limit — of  develop- 
ing overwhelming  strategic  supremacy  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  the  formerly  most  powerful 
nation,  without  risking  devastating  retalia 
tk>n. 


How  can  the  Moscow  Treaty  oj>erate  to 
guarantee  the  Soviets  the  capability  of  de- 
veloping overwhelming  strategic  nuclear 
power.  If  the  United  States  holds  such  a  vast 
supremacy  In  such  power  now? 

The  Joint  Chiefs'  position  paper  supplies 
the  facts  which  provide  the  answer  to  that 
pivotal  question.  The  same  JCS  facts  pro- 
vide the  answer  also  to  the  equally  signif- 
icant question:  How  can  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara's  claims  of  U.S.  "missile 
superiority"  and  "nuclear  superiority" — 
under  cover  of  which  he  Is  scrapping  all  UJS. 
manned  bombers — be  at  least  partially  or 
even  technlctdly  true,  and  still  be  grossly 
deceptive  to  Senators  and  citizens? 

Here  Is  how  It  works.  The  JSC,  referring 
to  the  Soviet  superiorities  In  "high  yield  de- 
vices"— meaning  both  bombs  and  missiles — 
and  to  the  "probable"  U.S.  superiority  In  the 
field  of  very-low-yleld  tactical  weapons,  ex- 
plain : 

"It  Is  Important  to  emphasize  that  the 
superiority  under  discussion  •  •  •  refers 
essentially  to  technological  superiority.  It 
does  not  take  Into  account  such  superiority 
as  derives  from  nunibers  of  weapons,  variety 
of  delivery  systems,  and  magnitude  of  nu- 
clear plant  and  stockpile.  Hence  techno- 
logical superiority  Is  only  one  aspect  of  the 
net  superiority  which  must  take  Into  ac- 
count all  these  factors. 

"As  to  net  superiority  In  ability  to  Inflict 
damage  on  the  enemy,  the  JCS  consider  that 
the  United  States  Is  clearly  ahead  of  the 
U.S.SJl.  In  the  ability  to  wage  strategic 
nuclear  war,  and  Is  probably  ahead  In  the 
ability  to  wage  tactical  nuclear  war,  whereas 
the  Soviets  have  developed  substantial  mid- 
range  ballistic  missile  capability." 

This  necessarily  sounds — superficially — as 
If  It  Is  backing  up  the  McNamara  claims.  It 
had  to  soutid  that  way,  or  JCS  could  not 
have  said  It.  Actually,  strategic  analysis  Is 
necessary  to  reveal  what  It  really  means. 

More  than  90  percent  of  our  present  nu- 
clear striking  power — that  la,  'ability  to  In- 
flict damage  on  the  enemy"  has  to  be  de- 
livered by  manned  bombers.  These  bombers 
are  capable  of  carrying  about  30,000  million 
tons  of  explosive  power.  McNamara's  "more 
than  600  missiles"  can  deliver  a  total  of 
about  one-thirtieth  of  the  bomber  load. 
Thus  o\ir  net  superiority,  which  Is  our  pres- 
ent "nuclear  superiority-  depends  on  the 
SAC  bomber  force  being  In  existence  and 
being  operational. 

A  Soviet  surprise  missile  strike  with  less 
than  15  minutes  warning — such  as  from 
Cuba  or  by  missile  submarine — could  destroy 
about  90  percent  of  our  bombers  In  their 
soft  bases.  Thxis  ovir  superiority  (and  the 
overkill  which  even  Mr.  Kennedy  has  re- 
ferred to)  depends  upon  the  United  States 
striking  first. 

President  Kennedy  has  officially  declared 
that  we  will  not  strike  flrst.  Hence  the  state- 
ments of  our  "net"  superiority  based  on  our 
striking  first,  are  deceptive.  So  also  are  such 
statements  as  "We  have  enough  nuclear 
power  to  kill  300  million  people  In  60  min- 
utes.    How  many  weapons  do  we  need?" 

Bven  without  a  Soviet  no-warning  s\ir- 
prlse  attack,  however,  our  net  superiority 
and  o\ir  lead  in  "ability  to  inflict  damage 
on  the  enemy,"  will  soon  vanish.  McNamara 
Is  far  advanced  Iri  his  program  of  scrapping 
VS.  bombers,  and  has  killed  all  programs  for 
their  replacement  by  advanced  type  bombers. 
As  soon  as  his  scrapping  program  Is  com- 
plete, we  will  have  abandoned  more  than 
90  percent  of  our  total  nuclear  striking  power, 
and  all  of  our  massive  nuclear  striking 
power.  His  program  contemplates  cutting 
down  o\ir  capability  from  between  30.000  and 
40,000  million  terns  of  explosive  power  based 
overwhelmingly  on  bombers,  to  2,000  million 
tons  depending  almost  exclusively  on  mis- 
siles. U.S.  Navy  aircraft  carriers  have  a  sub- 
stantial deUvery  capability,  but  McNamara's 
programs  contemplate  cutting  them  also,  and 


reducing  the  number  of  strike  aircraft  the 
remaining  ships  may  carry. 

As  soon  as  the  UJ3.  SAC  bombers  are  taken 
out  of  operational  status,  missile  superiority 
will  control  the  world. 

When  missile  superiority  controls  the 
world.  The  Soviets  have  both  technological 
and  operational  superiority  In  missiles  now, 
and  the  Treaty  of  Moscow  will  guarantee  the 
continuance  of  their  superiority  In  the  fu- 
ture. This  Is  the  meaning  of  the  JCS  state- 
ment. "The  U.S.SJI.  Is  ahead  of  the  United 
States  In  the  hlgh-yleld — tens  of  megatons — 
technology  •  •  •  and  In  the  yield /weight 
ratios  of  high/yield  devices.  •  •  •  If  the 
treaty  goes  Into  effect  •  •  •  the  United 
States  would  not  be  able  to  overtake  the 
present  advantage  which  the  U.S.SJl.  prob- 
ably has  In  the  hlgh-yleld  weapons  field." 

This  concedes  to  the  Soviets  an   existing 
and  guaranteed  for  the  future  capability  of 
opening  a  massive  "missUe-exploslve  power 
gap."     This   gap   already   amounts   to  thou- 
sands of  millions  of  tons  of  TNT  explosive 
power.     The  Soviets  have  the  capability  of 
opening  the  gap  by  orders  of  magnitude  each 
year,   if   the   United  States  remains   bound 
to  McNamara's  low-powered  missile  program 
and  the  Moscow  Treaty.    As  soon  as  the  U.S. 
bombers  vanish,  the  "missile  gap"  will  be- 
come   a    "destruction    gap"    because    It    will 
give  them  the  greater  power  to  inflict  dam- 
age on  the  enemy.     When  the  "destruction 
gap"  becomes  massive  enough,  it  will  amount 
to  a  "deterrent  gap"  because  our  retaliatory 
strike  capability  will  no  longer  be  relatively 
powerful  enough  to  deter  the  Soviets  from 
a  surprise  attack  or  delivering  an  ultimatum. 
The  new  missile  gap  will  result  not  from 
numbers,    but   from    warhead    power.     War- 
head   power    In    turn    depends    upon    yield/ 
weight  ratio  and  the  warhead  weight  which 
the   missile   can   deliver,  which   depends   on 
the   rocket   thrxist   power.     The   Soviets   are 
substantially    ahead    In    both    factors.     De- 
structive effect  of  missiles  (on  a  target  which 
will   not  l3e   "overkilled"   by  one  hit)    goes 
as  two-thirds  of  the  power  of  the  warhead. 
That   is.  increasing  the  explosive  power  of 
the  warhead  by  a  factor  of  3  Is  the  same  as 
doubling     the     number     of     weapons.     The 
CEP  factor  of  accuracy  of  gxildance  Is  also 
crucial.     An   Improvement   of   20   percent  is 
considered    as    equivalent    to    doubling    the 
yield  of  the  warhead,  but  only  for  the  pur- 
jKJse  of  destroying  hardened  military  targets 
the    location    of    which    we    know    exactly. 
Both  Soviet  and  United  States  acc\iracy  Is  so 
good  now,  there  Is  little  room  left  for  Im- 
proven^nt.     Both    are    known    to    be    accu- 
rate within  a  half  a  mile — and  It  Is  not  con- 
sidered too  much  of  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  "We  can  hit  an  airfield— but  the  Soviets 
can  hit  a  football  field." 

These  statistics  may  seem  boring  now,  but 
the  survival  of  the  United  States  and  the 
lives  of  scores  of  millions  of  Americans  de- 
pend upon  an  understanding  of  them. 

Without  them.  It  Is  Impossible  to  under- 
stand how  much — or  how  little  It  means,  for 
McNamara  to  claim:  "The  U.S.  force  contains 
more  than  600  missiles  •  •  •  and  Is  planned 
to  Increase  to  1,700  by  1966.  •  •  •  The 
Soviets  are  estimated  today  to  have  only  a 
fraction  as  many  ICBM  missiles.  •  •  •  Be- 
tween now  and  1966,  It  Is  estimated  that  our 
ballistic  missile  numerical  superiority  will 
Increase  both   absolutely  and  relatively." 

The  Soviet  "fraction"  of  600  could,  of 
course  be  400  or  more — but  it  would  be  rldlc- 
uloxiB  to  credit  them  with  less  than  120 
ICBM's.  Even  Newsweek  does  (August  6, 
1963),  and  the  news  "leaked"  to  It  Is  gen- 
erally close  to  U.S.  estimates.  The  Soviets 
claim  about  1.000. 

Our  missiles  now  probably  average  3  mega- 
tons of  explosive  power:  theirs.  30  mega- 
tons. Our  nvmiber  500  times  3  megatons  = 
1.500  megatons.  Taking  a  low  number  for 
them,  120  times  80  megatons =3, 800  mega- 
tons.    This  would  give  them  a  net  missile 
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explosive  power  gap  of  already  2,100  mega- 
tons, that  Is,  2,100  million  tons  of  TNT 
equivalent.  This  gap  will  vrtden  with  ex- 
treme rapidity  In  the  near  future  as  the 
United  States  phases  out  Its  liquid-fueled 
Atlas  and  Titan  I  missiles  which  carry  5 
or  10  megatons,  and  concentrates  produc- 
tion on  the  1 -megaton  Mlnuteman  and 
Polaris. 

McNamara  plans  a  total  missile  force 
by  1966  of  950  Mlnuteman,  656  Polaris,  and 
54  Titan  n.  The  explosive  power  In  the 
total  of  their  warheads  would  probably  equal 
about  3,496  megatons.  If  the  Soviets  should 
build  one-fourth  as  many,  the  explosive 
power  of  their  warheads  would  equal  14,525 
megatons.  The  explosive  power  gap  in  their 
favor  would  amount  to  some  11,029  mega- 
tons. The  "destruction  gap"  would  amount 
to  7.352  megatons.  We  would  thus  need 
more  than  7,000  more  Mlnuteman  missiles 
to  fill  the  gap. 

We  aren't  going  to  get  them — not  In  Mc- 
Namara's programs.  Yet  Investing  in  8,000 
missiles  would  not  be  too  high  a  price  to 
pay  for  the  survival  of  the  United  States. 
The  realistic  answer,  however.  Is  not  such 
large  numbers  of  missiles,  but  an  Increase  In 
their  explosive  power.  Leading  nuclear 
strategists  have  recommended  an  Increase 
by  a  factor  of  5  or  10.  To  attain  this,  as  veri- 
fied by  the  JCS  paper,  we  need  atmospheric 
testing.  Under  the  Moscow  Treaty,  we  have 
signed  away  our  right  to  take  this  measvu-e 
required  for  our   national   self-preservation. 

Thus,  Just  as  the  Cuban  deal  gave  a 
U.S.  guarantee  against  Invasion,  to  assure 
Soviet  Conununlst  control  of  Cuba,  the  Mos- 
cow deal  gives  a  U.S.  guarantee  of  continuing 
Soviet  nuclear  power  to  control  the  world. 

The  controlling  strategic  factor  In  the 
world  balance  of  power  during  the  new  era 
opened  by  the  Moscow  Treaty,  will  be  the 
massive  missile  gap.  Life  will  be  different, 
for  you  and  your  family,  and  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. As  then-Senator  John  F.  Kennedy 
prophetically  asserted  in  1958,  America 
would  soon  become  the  "underdog" — as  the 
result  of  the  "gap"  or  "mlsslle-lag"  period. 
This  he  defined  as  a  period  "In  which  our 
own  offensive  and  defensive  missile  capabili- 
ties will  lag  so  far  behind  those  of  the 
Soviets  as  to  place  us  In  a  position  of  great 
peril." 

The  JCS  position  paper  establishes  the  fact 
that  the  Soviets  have  now,  and  that  the 
treaty  guarantees  them  for  the  future,  the 
capability  of  creating  exactly  such  a  gap. 

Ironically,  the  missile  gap  which  John  P. 
Kennedy  attributed  to  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration was  Imaginary — whereas  the 
gap  created  by  Kennedy  administration  poli- 
cies Is  BO  real  It  will  shape  the  future  of  the 
world.  And  It  has  been  made  permanent 
by  treaty. 

What  will  be  the  strategic  results?  The 
Kennedy  predictions,  which  were  completely 
wrong  for  the  Indicated  period  of  1960-63, 
are  completely  right  for  the  period  1964  to 
the  end  of  the  McNamara  defense  policies 
and  the  termination  of  the  Moscow  Treaty. 
They  are  even  much  more  accurate,  because 
in  the  new  area  there  will  be  no  U.S.  SAC 
manned-bombers  to  more  than  fill  the  de- 
struction gap.  Here  are  some  extracts  from 
one  of  his  series  of  articles  entitled  "Years 
of  the  Gap,"  published  nationally  by  the 
Hearst  Headline  Service,  and  carried  In  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  of  Auguist  24,  1958. 
Using  the  same  substance,  he  made  the  mis- 
sile gap  a  major  issue  In  the  1960  presidential 
campaign. 

1.  The  "coming  years  of  the  gap  will  pre- 
sent us  with  a  peril  more  deadly  than  any 
wartime  danger  we  have  ever  known." 

2.  "As  the  missile  striking  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union  Increases,  and  our  own  retali- 
atory power  lags  •  •  •  the  deterrent  ratio 
might  well  shift  to  the  Soviets  so  heavily 
during  the  years  of  the  gap  as  to  open  to 


them  a  new  shortcut  to  world  domina- 
tion •  •  •.  A  direct  Soviet  attack  may  be 
our  greatest  danger  throughout  the  years 
of  the  gap." 

3.  "We  are  about  to  lose  the  power  foun- 
dation that  has  long  stood  behind  our  basic 
military  and  diplomatic  strategy.  We  have 
possessed  a  capacity  for  retaliation  so  great 
as  to  deter  any  potential  aggressor  from 
launching  a  direct  attack  on  us.  This  prem- 
ise will  soon  no  longer  be  correct." 

4.  "The  Soviet  •  •  •  missile  power  will  be 
a  shield  from  which  they  will  slowly  but 
surely  advance  •  •  •  through  the  vicious 
blackmailing  of  our  allies.  The  key  areas 
vital  to  our  security  will  gradually  under- 
go Soviet  Infiltration  and  domination.  Each 
such  Soviet  move  will  weaken  the  West — but 
none  will  seem  significant  enough  by  Itself 
to  Justify  our  Initiating  the  nuclear  war  that 
might  destroy  us." 

The  developments  pictured  by  Kennedy, 
Including  the  direct  Soviet  attack  on  us,  will 
not  wait  until  McNamara  has  scrapped  the 
last  U.S.  bomber.  Khrushchev's  huge  In- 
vestment In  his  present  antiaircraft  missile 
program  proves  he  does  not  Intend  to  wait 
that  long.  Effective  deterrence  depends  on 
our  having  enough  bombers  to  saturate  his 
air  defenses.  This  we  will  lose  as  soon  as 
McNamara  scraps  enough  of  them,  so  that 
the  Soviet  siirprlse  missile  salvo,  plus  air 
defenses,  can  take  care  of  the  rest.  Our  1- 
megaton  missile  retaliatory  capability, 
blunted  by  his  growing  and  treaty-guaran- 
teed hlgh-yleld  missile  superiority,  is  not 
sufficient  to  deter  him. 

What  can  be  done?  The  most  xirgent  step 
Is  to  scrap  McNamara's  policies  of  no  bomb- 
ers and  small  missiles,  before  they  scrap  us. 

Until  we  attain  missile  superiority  In 
destructive  power  as  well  as  numbers,  we 
need  more  bombers.  We  can  get  them  by 
resuming  production  of  B-52's  until  we  can 
rush  mtws  production  of  RS-70's.  We  must 
increase  our  airborne  alert,  and  arm  our 
bombers  with  60-megaton  bombs.  We  must 
mount  Polaris  missiles  on  surface  ships. 

For  the  future,  we  must  develop  a  rea- 
sonably Invulnerable  missile  force  capable  of 
delivering  20  kllomegatons  of  big-warhead 
retaliation.  Its  command,  control,  and  com- 
munications systems  must  be  proof  against 
knockout  by  Soviet  superweapons.  This 
force,  not  the  United  Nations,  Is  the  only 
p>ower  which  can  secure  both  world  peace 
and  the  siirvlval  of  the  United  States. 

To  build  this  U.S.  force  for  peace  and  sur- 
vival, we  have  tremendous  assets.  Our  pro- 
gram for  54  powerful  Titan  II  missiles  can 
be  trebled.  Our  huge  new  peaceful  space 
progrEim  rockets  can  be  converted  to  the 
more  realistic  peaceful  purpose  of  effectively 
deterring  war.  We  can  develop  more  power- 
ful warheads  for  our  missiles. 

For  In  missiles — as  In  planning  effective 
strategy  for  national  defense — It's  what's 
up  front  that  counts. 

Rear  Adm.  Chestxb  Waso, 

U.S.  Navy,  Retired, 

Associate  Editor. 

[From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun,  Sept.  14, 
1963] 

Sn>K  ErrxcT  or  A-Blast  Worries  Foes  of 
Ban — Scientists  or  Air  Force  Point  to 
Btproouct   AfiRciiwo    Electronic    Bquip- 

MENT 

(By  lifark  S.  Watson) 

Washinoton,  September  13. — Despite  the 
public  spanking  administered  to  the  Air 
Force  Association  by  Eugene  M.  Zuckert,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force,  for  its  bold  opposition 
to  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  numerous  nu- 
clear scientists  of  the  Air  Force  continue  In 
opposition. 

Their  concern  about  cessation  of  tests.  It 
now  appears,  stems  principally  from  the  mys- 
tery surrounding  a  phenomenon  of  which 
the  public  now  knows  little  but  of  which  It 


Is  certain  to  hear  more  and  more  as  research 
into  EMP  becomes  more  intensive. 

attects  electronic  devices 
EMP  is  the  accepted  abbreviation  for  "elec- 
tromagnetic pulse,"  one  of  the  byproducts  of 
nuclear  explosion.  Its  power  Is  unmistak- 
ably such  as  to  affect  electronic  equipment  of 
every  sort,  Including  instruments  for  fire  and 
guidance  of  our  own  ballistic  missiles,  that  is. 
threatening  the  value  of  the  ICBM  itself, 
which  now  constitutes  our  chief  war  deter- 
rent. The  question  Is  of  how  strong  Is  the 
EMP's  effect  and  how  far  does  It  reach. 

Even  the  term  Is  dealt  with  cautiously,  and 
Its  use  has  repeatedly  been  censored  out  of 
official  statements,  including  expert  testi- 
mony before  congressional  committees,  even 
though  on  many  other  occasions  ranking 
officials  have  spoken  or  written  of  their  con- 
cern over  U.S.  science's  uncertainty  about 
the  electromagnetic  pulse. 

CENSORED    BT    POWEB 

Fundamentally  their  chief  concern  is  that 
Russian  military  science,  benefiting  from 
the  1961  nuclear  tests,  may  know  much  more 
than  we  do  about  EMP  and  Its  effect  upon 
radio,  radar,  and  other  electronic  processes. 
That  concern  helps  explain  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  Air  Force  to  block  off  American 
tests  aimed  at  catching  up  with  Russia. 

Quite  certainly  this  is  one  of  the  subjects 
originally  touched  on  by  Gen.  Thomas  S. 
Power,  Chief  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command, 
In  his  much -censored  speech  of  yesterday  be- 
fore the  Air  Force  Association.  After  censor- 
ing was  completed  his  speech  still  said: 
"There  are  uncertainties  concerning  effects 
of  hlgh-yleld  nuclear  weapons  on  our  missile 
sites  which  will  have  to  ride  out  the  Initial 
attack." 

That  suggests  that.  In  theory,  a  Russian 
ICBM.  sent  against  one  of  our  ICBM  missile- 
site  complexes,  even  If  unable  to  Incapaci- 
tate any  large  ntmiber  of  the  widely  dispersed 
ICBM's  by  blast  effect,  could  incapacitate 
the  missiles  themselves  by  EMP  whose  effect 
reaches  much  fxxrther,  and  conceivably 
deeper  below  ground,  than  the  blast. 

Viewed  In  its  worst  aspects,  this  could  jm-o- 
vide  second  thoughts  about  the  U.S.  present 
"second-strike"  policy.  That  Fx>llcy,  fre- 
quently stated  this  i>ast  year,  contemplates 
accepting  an  enemy's  flrst  strike  In  the 
confidence  that  surviving  U.S.  resources  could 
"ride  out  the  initial  attack"  in  Power's 
phrase,  and  then  launch  a  mighty  counter- 
strike  against  the  enemy,  sufficient,  as  as- 
serted by  Robert  S.  McNamara,  Defense  Sec- 
retary, to  wipe  out  the  enemy's  military 
resources. 

QI7ESTION   RAISED 

The  question  now  raised  against  the  treaty 
(without  effect  on  the  Senate  vote,  it  ap- 
pears) is  over  the  ability  to  "ride  out"  not 
only  the  blast  power,  which  can  be  pretty 
well  calculated  but  the  Emp  power,  which 
at  present  Ls  not  computable  at  all  and  will 
not  be  without  test. 

A  General  Electric  expert  has  surmised 
that  a  1 -megaton  explosion  could  have  effect 
upon  electronic  devices  within  a  radius  of 
100  miles.  It  Is  understood  that  the  pulse 
radiation  from  one  of  Russia's  hlgh-yleld 
1962  tests  did  In  fact  black  out  a  UJS.  satel- 
lite much  farther  off. 

Also  It  has  been  reported  that  a  mere  20- 
klloton  test  on  the  Nevada  nuclear  test  site 
affected  ix>wer  lines  circuit  breakers  100 
miles  away.  It  was  this  latter  disclosure 
which  lately  spurred  new  VS.  Army  Signal 
Corps  efforts  to  develop  electronic  equip- 
ment less  sensitive  to  radiation. 

Emp  works  both  ways.  If  its  powers  are 
such  as  to  enable  Russian  ICBM's  (in  theory) 
to  Inactivate  ours.  It  Is  certain  that  Ameri- 
can ICBM's  might  do  the  same  thing  to 
Russia's — but  only  If  they  are  used  first, 
which  Is  contrary  to  U.S.  policy,  and  only 
if  their  powers  are  tested  and  proven,  which 
Is  not  m  sight. 
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WbethCT  mUltary  dlaadvantagea  outweigh 
political  advantages,  as  contended  success- 
fully, It  Is  not  for  the  military  to  say.  But 
It  U  manifest  that  there  la  little  public 
knowledge  at  what  the  military  disadvan- 
tages really  are. 

VXTXIAMS       OF        rOEXICN        WAKS        KXBOLUTION 
OPFOSOfO    NT7CXXAR    TXST    BAM    TWtATT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Vetenuu  of  Foreign  War*  of  the  United 

States,  at  Its  64th  National  Convention, 
gave  Its  attention  to  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  now  under  debate.  This  fine  or- 
ganization includes  within  its  member- 
ship many  of  the  foremost  thinkers  and 
leaders  of  our  times  who  are  thorough 
and  painstaking  and  are  prompted  by 
the  highest  consideration  of  security  for 
our  Nation  and  the  free  world. 

I  have  before  me  the  resolution  258 
•f  the  VJ.W.  in  opposition  to  the  ap- 
proral  of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  to 
give  the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
Nation  the  benefits  of  the  logic  and  rea- 
sons set  forth  in  the  resolution,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  included 
In  full  in  the  body  of  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoKO,  as  follows: 

BxsoLunoM  258,  Opposing  Proposkd  Limttkd 
Atomic  Tist  Ban  TarAXT 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  broken  over 
1,000  treaties  and  agreements  since  1917  as 
attested  to  by  Senate  Internal  Security  Docu- 
ment No.  125:  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  signed 
treaties  of  nonaggreaslon  with  neighboring 
•tatca  and  then  absorbed  the  states  and  has 
signed  promises  to  refrain  from  revolutionary 
activities  Inside  these  coxxntrles  with  which 
it  sought  friendship  and  then  cynically  broke 
these  promises;  and 

Whereas  since  that  time  we  have  seen 
nothing  but  a  continuance  of  treaties  broken 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  Incliidlng  the  Soviet 
violations  of  the  nuclear  test  ban  morato- 
rium; and 

Whereas  the  proposed  limited  atomic  test 
ban  treaty,  as  other  Soviet  agreements,  could 
be  broken — this  time  with  the  nuclear 
Taporlzatlon  of  humanity:  Now,  therefore 
be  It 

Mesoived,  by  the  «4th  National  Convention 
of  the  Veterana  of  Foreign  Warn  of  the 
UniteA  States.  That  we  recommend  that  the 
V3  Senate,  In  light  of  the  prevloxis  treaty 
violations  of  the  Soviet  Union,  do  not  ap- 
prove the  proposed  limited  atomic  test  ban 
treaty. 

IXr      us      BTOP      TH«      POISOMOTJB      EADIOACTIVX 

FATiotrr  I 

Mr.  ORUENINa.  Mr.  President,  I 
Wish  to  make  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the 
limited  test  ban  treaty  now  before  the 
Senate. 

Almost  4  months  ago — on  May  27, 
1963 — I  Joined  32  of  my  colleagues  in 
coeponsoring  a  resolution  offered  by  the 
able  and  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  to  achieve 
precisely  the  result  sought  by  the  treaty 
now  presented  to  the  Senate.  The  op- 
erative portions  of  that  resolution  pro- 
vided as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  United  States  should  again  offer 
the  Soviet  Union  an  Immediate  agreement 
banning  all  tests  that  contaminate  the  at- 
mosphere or  the  oceans,  bearing  In  mind 
that  such  teats  can  already  be  numltored  by 
the  United  States  without  onslte  inspections 
on  Soviet  territory. 

That  If  the  Soviet  Union  rejects  this  of- 
fer, as  it  has  in  the  past,  on  the  grounds 


that  It  wants  a  ban  on  all  tests  or  nothing  at 
all,  we  should  not  bow  to  this  rejection  but 
should,  on  the  contrary,  reiterate  our  offer 
and  pursue  It  with  vigor,  seeking  the  widest 
possible  International  support  for  oiir  posi- 
tion; 

That  If  the  Soviet  Union  refuses  to  accede 
to  such  a  first-step  agreement,  we  commit 
ourselves  before  the  world  to  conduct  no  nu- 
clear tests  In  the  atmosphere  or  under  water 
so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  abstains  from 
them;  and 

That,  in  committing  ourselves  to  such  a 
moratorium,  either  unilaterally  or  by  agree- 
ment, we  keep  the  Soviet  record  of  deceit  and 
bad  faith  In  mind,  and  maintain  our  testing 
facilities  in  a  state  of  constant  readiness  so 
that  the  United  States  will  never  be  caught 
unprepared  should  the  Soviet  Union  sud- 
denly resume  nuclear  testing  in  the  atmos- 
phere or  under  water. 

I  have  listened  to  and  read  carefully 
the  arguments  advanced  against  the 
Senate's  giving  its  vmreserved  advice  and 
consent  to  this  treaty.  While  I  appre- 
ciate the  ability  and  sincerity  of  those 
who  axe  advancing  these  arguments 
against  unconditional  ratification  of  the 
test  ban  treaty,  I  cannot  agree  with  their 
arguments. 

True,  we  cannot  trust  the  Soviet 
Union — that  we  have  been  taught 
through  bitter  experience. 

True,  the  masters  of  the  Kremlin  have 
a  long  record  of  breaking  treaties. 

True.  Khrushchev  announced  their 
purpose  to  "bury  the  United  States." 

True,  they  have  invaded  Alaskan  wa- 
ters, torn  up  the  crab  traps  of  Alaskan 
fishermen  and  taken  fish  in  our  waters 
forbidden  them  by  international  law. 

True,  they  have  been  guilty  of  a  vari- 
ety of  unjustifiable  acts.  They  have 
never  hesitated  to  practice  deception, 
nor  is  there  any  evidence  of  any  change 
of  heart  or  purpose. 

Even  though  we  recognize  these  truths 
while  not  condoning  them,  even  though 
we  fully  appreciate  the  perfidiousness  of 
the  men  in  the  Kremlin  and  the  need  to 
be  constantly  on  our  guard  against 
treachery,  nevertheless  we  can,  on  the 
basis  of  all  the  testimony,  safely  enter 
into  this  treaty  because  the  advantages 
to  our  own  Nation  in  taking  such  a  step 
far  outweigh  any  possible  disadvantages. 

Those  of  us  who  sponsored  Senate 
Resolution  148  last  May  were  fully  aware 
of  these  realities.  Nevertheless  we  spon- 
sored the  resolution  because  we  firmly 
believed  that  whatever  risks  remained 
could  be  safely  averted  by  maintaining  a 
constant  state  of  readiness  to  resume 
testing — which  the  President  has  prom- 
ised to  do — and  that  it  was  essential  for 
something  to  be  done — and  done 
promptly — to  avoid  further  contamina- 
tion of  the  atmosphere. 

The  proximity  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
to  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  Alaskans 
particularly  exposed  to  the  dangers  of 
radioactive  fallout.  My  able  colleague, 
Senator  Bob  Bartlett,  has  repeatedly 
stressed  the  poison  from  radioactive  fall- 
out that  has  stricken  our  Alaskan  Eski- 
mos. It  has  poisoned  the  lichens  on  the 
arctic  tundra.  The  lichen  is  a  rootless 
plant  which  absorbs  its  nourishment 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  it  has  ab- 
sorbed the  radioactive  fallout  generated 
by  the  tests  in  Siberia  and  carried  east- 
ward by  the  winds.  It  is  on  the  lichens 
and  moss  that  the  vast  herds  of  caribou 


in  northern  Alaska  feed.  They  have 
taken  the  radioactive  fallout  into  their 
bodies.  Caribou  meat  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal foods  on  which  the  inland  Eskimo 
depend.  They  in  turn  have  been  poi- 
soned. 

On  September  12,  in^  major  speech  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senafe,  my  colleague 
[Mr.  Bartlett]  went  into  the  whole 
subject  exhaustively,  ranging  far  beyond 
the  effects  in  Alaska  and  citing  in  detail 
the  findings  of  a  number  of  distin- 
guished scientists — Canadians,  Amer- 
icans and  others — who  have  testified  in 
their  scientific  publications  to  the  in- 
creased incidences  of  congenital  de- 
formities, leukemia,  and  cancer,  clearly 
attributable  to  the  nuclear  testing  in  the 
atmosphere  and  in  the  spivce  above  the 
earth's  atmosphere.  My  colleague  has 
rendered  a  great  service. 

I  consider  Senator  Bartlett's  schol- 
arly research  made  available  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  public — perhaps  for  the 
first  time — to  present  an  unanswerable 
factual  presentation  of  the  necessity  of 
stopping  all  nuclear  testing  in  the  air 
and  sea. 

The  test  ban  treaty  before  us  is  the 
first  imperative  step.  Can  we  decently 
fail  to  take  that  first  step?  Can  we,  by 
abstention  or  opposition,  sanction  the 
daily  malformation,  agony,  and  lingering 
death  of  some  of  this  generation  and  of 
countless  numbers  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions?   Hardly. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  arguments 
so  eloquently  advanced  by  the  able  and 
distinguished  chairmen  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee,  whose  views  I 
deeply  respect,  I  am  convinced  we  can 
enter  into  this  treaty  for  a  limited  ban 
on  atmosphere  or  ocean  contaminating 
tests  without  endangering  the  security  of 
the  free  world. 

We  can  do  so  safely  by  remaining  alert 
and  ready  at  all  times  to  resume  testing 
if  this  agreement  is  breached,  though  I 
hope  and  pray  that  this  need  wiU  not 
arise.  I  am  convinced  that  we  can  over- 
come by  preparedness  any  sudden  re- 
sumption of  testing  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  That  being  so,  then  the 
advantages  to  the  United  States — and 
to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world — of  a 
cessation  of  the  constant  pollution  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  contamination  of 
mankh  d  are  great,  indeed. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  sanguine  about 
the  future  actions  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  light  of  its  willingness  to  enter 
into  this  limited  test  ban  treaty.  I 
would  like  to  see  some  evidence  of  a  new 
attitude,  of  a  new  purpose.  But  I  re- 
fuse to  peer  into  any  crystal  ball  to 
determine  whether  this  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union  indicates  an 
easing  of  the  tensions  of  the  world  in 
the  future.  We  can  hope  so,  but  that 
is  all.  We  must  judge  each  future  action 
of  the  Soviet  Union  on  its  own  merits, 
warily,  and  with  a  full  realization  of  the 
intentions  of  that  country  as  shown  by 
its  past  history.  But  on  balance,  with- 
out interpretiiig  the  Soviet  Union's  will- 
ingness to  enter  into  this  treaty  as  the  / 
hoped-for  beginning  of  an  era  of  lessened 
tension  and  peace,  it  Is  my  sincere  belief 
that,  for  the  sake  of  future  generations. 
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the  United  States  can  and  must  enter 
into  this  treaty. 

I  shall  therefore  vote  in  favor  of  giving 
the  Senate's  advice  and  consent  to  this 
limited  test  ban  treaty. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
address  to  the  Nation  announcing  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  which  now  lies 
before  us  for  ratification,  the  President 
called  for  "a  historic  and  constructive 
debate."  That  debate  is  now  nearing  the 
time  of  decision.  It  has  been  conducted 
in  committee  rooms,  on  the  floor  of  this 
Chamber,  in  homes  and  halls  across 
America,  and  in  all  the  public  media. 
We  can  congratulate  ourselves  that  it 
has  been  conducted  responsibly  and  with 
a  keen  regard  for  the  gravity  of  the 
issues  involved. 

TBIATT    HIGHUGHTS 

Mr.  President,  stated  in  simple  terms — 
and  perhaps  in  oversimplified  fashion — 
the  treaty  has  for  its  objective  a  pledge 
by  the  three  major  signatories — the  So- 
viet Union,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States — to  stop  testing  nuclear 
weapons  in  space,  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
in  the  common  waters  of  the  oceans. 
Duration  of  this  pledge  is  set  out  as  that 
period  of  time  until  one  of  these  three 
nations  serves  90-day  notice  that  it  will 
resume  testing. 

The  treaty  will  not  do  certain  things. 
It  will  not  stop  signatory  nations  from 
making  nuclear  weapons  of  any  kind; 
nor  maintaining  their  present  or  in- 
creased arsenal  of  nuclear  weapons;  nor 
use  of  such  weapons  in  defense  of  any 
signing  nation  or  its  allies  against  ag- 
gression. It  will  not  halt  preparation  for 
any  of  the  prohibited  test  explosions 
right  down  to  the  point  of  pressing  the 
button;  nor  will  it  stop  underground  test 
explosions.  It  will  not  totally  prevent 
further  poisoning  of  the  atmosphere  by 
radioactive  fallout  because  neither 
France  nor  Red  China  are  parties  to  it 
and  both  are  engaged  in  active  nuclear 
weapons  development  and  testing  pro- 
grams. 

DURATION   OF  TREATY 

It  is  provided  that  any  party  to  the 
treaty  has  a  right  to  withdraw  from  it 
upon  3  months'  notice  if  it  decides  that 
its  supreme  interests  are  jeopardized.  A 
more  likely  method  of  termination,  how- 
ever, is  a  summary  and  imceremonious 
breaking  of  the  treaty  by  the  Soviet 
Russians  the  very  minute  such  action 
suits  their  purpose  better  than  continu- 
ing under  its  terms.  This  point  will  be 
developed  at  greater  length  later  in  my 
remarks. 

The  treaty  was  agreed  to  by  the  three 
maj  or  nations  in  July  of  this  year.  How- 
ever, the  idea  of  a  limited  test  ban  agree- 
ment was  first  advanced  to  Soviet  Rus- 
sia in  April,  1959,  by  President  Eisen- 
hower, with  British  support.  His  letter 
proposal  called  for  a  prohibition  on  at- 
mospheric tests  up  to  50  kilometers, 
without  on-site  inspections  being  re- 
quired. The  Soviets  rejected  the  Eisen- 
hower proposal. 

FACTORS  UNDERLYING   HRUSKA  DECISION  TO 
FAVOR  RATIFICATION 

Without  exaggeration,  Mr.  President, 
the  ultimate  issues  raised  by  this  debate 
go  to  the  existence  of  this  Nation  and  the 
principles  for  which  it  stands.    They  go 


to  the  very  existence  of  our  civilization 
which  it  is  our  purpose  to  preserve 
against  all  obstacles  and  all  enemies. 
Also  they  go  to  the  aspirations  of  men 
of  good  will  everywhere  in  the  world,  that 
the  far  prospect  of  eventual  peace — how- 
ever dim — is  something  more  than  a 
cruel  deception;  and  that  the  immediate 
cessation  of  further  radioactive  fall- 
out— however  small — is  a  substantial 
gain  for  humanity  for  whatever  period 
it  lasts,  however  long  that  may  be.  It 
is  in  the  spirit  of  hope,  matched  by  an 
alertness  to  every  pHDtential  danger  and 
a  determination  to  keep  ready  our  mas- 
sive military  power  and  to  take  other 
safeguard  steps,  that  I  will  cast  my  vote 
in  favor  of  ratifying  this  limited  test 
ban  treaty. 

This  decision  has  been  reached 
against  a  background  of  some  doubt  and 
brutal  realism.  It  was  reached  with 
difficulty.  This  decision  has  been 
shaped  by  all  the  participants  in  this 
historic  debate — a  debate  that  has  in- 
deed been  constructive,  informative,  and 
exhaustive. 

Chief  among  these  participants  is 
President  Kennedy,  whose  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 10  set  out  eight  "unqualified  and 
equivocal  assurances  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate,  to  the  entire  Congress,  and 
to  the  country."  These  eighc  points 
verified  much  of  the  testimony  of  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rusk  and  others  who 
appeared  in  person  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  who  gave  in- 
terpretations of  language  and  outlined 
our  Nation's  intended  course  of  action 
under  the  treaty. 

My  decision  has  also  been  greatly  in- 
fiuenced  by  the  testimony  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  by  their  considered 
judgment  that — on  sober  balance — the 
strengths  of  the  treaty  outweigh  its 
weaknesses,  that  the  benefits  exceed  the 
risks.  Our  military  posture  will  un- 
questionably be  affected  by  the  test  ban. 
But  it  will  not  be  compromised. 

And  I  would  be  gravely  remiss  if  I  did 
not  acknowledge,  as  well,  my  debt  to 
those  who  have  in  dedicated  fashion 
conducted  and  participated  in  the  com- 
mittee hearings  and  who  have  engaged 
in  the  debate  in  this  Chamber.  This  In- 
cludes those  who  have  opposed  the 
treaty  outright;  and  those  who  will,  in 
the  end,  cast  their  votes  against  it.  To 
cite  just  one  example,  the  questions  so 
well  posed  and  the  arguments  so  elo- 
quently advanced  by  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Curtis.  He,  like  every  Senator  rec- 
ognizing many  vulnerabilities  in  the 
treaty,  is  also  concerned  about  the 
paramount  issue  of  our  national  safety 
and  security.  In  speaking  out  forth- 
rightly,  he  has  served  the  Nation's  best 
interest.  In  fact,  all  the  voices  of  doubt 
and  opposition  have  been  articulate  and 
responsible.  They  bespeak  the  convic- 
tions of  dedicated  patriots.  One  may 
disagree  with  their  final  judgment — as  I 
do — but  their  sense  of  high  obligation 
cannot  be  faulted.  I  pay  them  sincere 
and  grateful  tribute. 

But  beyond  all  else,  Mr.  President,  my 
decision  has  been  shaped — my  thoughts 
supported  and  sustained — by  the  most 
important  of  all  the  participants  in  the 
debate:  the  American  people.  Never,  in 
my  years  of  public  service,  has  such  an 


outpouring  of  thoughtful,  reasoned  let- 
ters reached  my  desk  as  those  relating 
to  the  issue  before  us.  About  half  favor 
ratification;  about  half  oppose  it;  but 
all  of  them  refiect,  in  every  considered 
word,  the  same  deep  concern. 

Taken  together,  they  have  helped  to 
cut  through  the  infinite  complexities  of 
this  issue  to  what  is  simple  and  essential. 
The  writers  of  these  letters  seek  a  just 
peace  and,  more  particularly,  desire  an 
end  to  the  continued  contamination  of 
the  atmosphere  by  radioactive  debris. 
That  the  menace  to  future  generations 
is  yet  unknown  serves  merely  to  heighten 
the  sense  of  dread.  But  these  letters 
both  for  and  against  express,  at  the  same 
time,  a  second  theme:  a  practical  reli- 
ance on  a  strong  right  arm  of  national 
defense — powerful  and  ready. 

On  this  issue,  the  prerequisites  of  pub- 
lic policy  correspond  to  the  American 
character  itself:  a  surefooted  idealism 
guided  by  practical  and  prudent  com- 
monsense. 

This  is  the  precise  balance  that  I  have 
tried  to  strike  in  my  own  thinking.  It 
has  not  been  easy.  Ease  of  mind  craves 
certainties.  And  in  this  matter  there 
are  many  uncertainties.  The  effect  of 
the  treaty  on  weapons  development,  on 
maintaining  our  present  superiorities,  on 
closing  existing  gaps,  on  the  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  explosions,  on  the  pro- 
gressive expansion  of  human  knowledge 
itself — in  all  these  vital  areas  of  con- 
cern, unequivocal  assurances  are  not 
forthcoming.  There  are  only  questions 
and  doubts,  only  tentative  and  limited 
judgments,  virtually  all  of  which  pre- 
dated initialling  of  this  treaty,  and  none 
of  which  are  solved  or  made  final  by  it. 

INITIAL  MISGIVINGS  ON  TWO  KTY  POINTS 

When  the  treaty  was  first  submitted, 
this  Senator's  preliminary  study  led  to 
grave  doubts  on  two  key  points  which  I 
publicly  expressed  at  that  time. 

The  first  was  this:  In  the  event  of  a 
major  nation  breaking  the  treaty, 
whether  we  would  be  bound  to  wait  out 
the  3  months  before  being  freed  from  the 
terms  of  that  document.  During  the 
hearings  and  in  the  President's  letter  it 
was  made  clear  that  in  case  the  Soviet 
Union  conducted  tests  in  violation  of  the 
treaty,  these  United  States  retained  the 
right  to  resume  testing  forthwith.  It  is 
also  pledged  that  this  country  will  main- 
tain a  posture  of  constant  readiness  for 
such  resumption  of  testing. 

The  second  point  upon  which  this  Sen- 
ator declared  keen  misgivings  was  the 
same  as  that  raised  by  former  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower :  Does  the  treaty  Impose 
any  inhibition  on  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  us  in  case  of  war  or  aggres- 
sion against  us  or  any  of  our  alUes?  The 
answer  was  a  clear  "No,"  clear  to  the 
Senate,  clear  to  the  American  people,  and 
perhaps  most  important  of  all,  clear  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  clarity  was  ex- 
pressed in  point  4  of  President  Kennedy's 
letter  by  his  statement  that  "the  treaty 
in  no  way  limits  the  authority  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  for  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies,  if  a  situation  should 
develop  requiring  such  a  grave  decision." 

Thus,  the  essential  interpretations  ap- 
plied to  each  of  these  two  points  are  now 
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*  p«zt  of  the  legislatire  history  of  the 
treaty.  They  are  a  part  of  the  formal 
record.  They  are  now  in  every  practical 
sense  a  part  of  the  substance  of  the 
treaty.  On  both  scores,  therefore,  my  i 
Initial  concern  has  been  relieved. 

ruMaioMm  kxmhbdt'b  eioht  roam  or         \ 

».  AaSUSAMCZ  I 

Each  of  the  eight  points  set  out  In 
President  Kennedy's  September  10  let- 
ter addreesed  to  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  of  the  Senate,  are  like- 
wtse  a  part  of  the  legislative  history  and 
of  the  formal  record.  They  clear  up  a 
great  many  questions  and  objections 
placed  (m  this  subject.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  these  eight  points  contained  in  that 
letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed ; 
In  the  Rscou),  as  follows: 

1.  Undergroun<l  nuclear  t««tlng.  which  U! 
permitted  under  the  treaty,  will  be  Tlgor- 
ouBly  and  diligently  carried  forward,  and  the 
equipment,  facllltlee.  personnel,  and  (unda 
neceeeary  for  that  purpose  will  be  provided. 
Aa  the  Senate  Imows.  luch  testing  1b  now 
going  on.    While  we  mxist  all  hope  that  at 
some    tutore    time    a    more    comprehensive 
treaty  may  become  poealble  by  changes  In  the  | 
policies  at  other  nations,  until  that  time  our  j 
underground  testing  program  will  continue. 

a.  Tbe  United  Statas  will  maintain  a  pos- 
ture at  readiness  to  resume  tasting  In  the 
•nTlronmenU  prohibited  by  the  present 
treaty,  and  It  will  take  all  the  necessary  steps 
to  safeguard  our  national  security  In  the 
erent  that  ttiere  should  be  an  abrogation  or 
Tl(^tlon  of  any  treaty  provision.  In  par- 
ticular, the  United  Btates  retains  the  right 
to  resome  atmoepherie  testing  forthwith — 
If  the  Soviet  Union  sboold  ootMluct  tests  In 
violation  of  the  treaty. 

8.  Our  facilities  for  the  detection  of  pos- 
sible violations  of  this  treaty  will  be  ex- 
panded and  Improved  as  required  to  Increase 
our  assurance  against  clandsstlne  violation 
by  others. 

4.  In  response  to  the  suggestion  made  by 
President  Xlsenhower  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  August  23,  1983,  and  In 
conformity  wltti  the  optnton  of  the  legal 
adviser  of  the  Department  of  State,  set  forth 
In  the  report  of  the  Committee  cm  Foreign 
Reiattons,  I  am  glad  to  cias>haslae  again  that 
the  treaty  in  no  way  llnUts  the  authority 
of  the  Conunander  In  Chief  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  for  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
and  Its  allies,  tf  a  situation  should  develop 
requiring  such  a  grave  decision.  Any  deci- 
sion to  \usm  such  weapons  would  be  made 
by  the  United  States  In  accordance  with  Ita 
constitutional  processes  and  would  In  no  way 
be  affected  by  the  terms  of  the  nuclear  tesl^ 
ban  treaty.  I 

fi.  While  the  almonnal  and  dangerou4 
presence  of  Soviet  military  personnel  In  the 
neighboring  Island  of  Cuba  Is  not  a  matter 
which  can  be  dealt  with  through  the  Instru* 
mentality  of  this  treaty,  I  am  able  to  assure 
the  Senate  that  If  that  unhappy  island 
should  be  used  either  directly  or  indirectly 
to  circumvent  or  nullify  this  treaty,  the 
United  States  will  take  aU  necessary  acUoa 
In  response. 

8.  The  treaty  In  no  way  changes  the  status 
of  the  authorities  In  Sast  Germany.  As  th4 
Secretary  of  State  has  made  clear.  "We  do 
not  recognise,  and  we  do  not  Intend  to  rec« 
ognlae.  the  Soviet  occupation  sone  of  Bast 
Germany  as  a  state  or  as  an  entity  possessing 
national  sovereignty,  or  to  recognise  the 
local  authorities  as  a  government.  Those 
authorities  cannot  alter  these  facts  by  th< 
act  of  BUbecrlblng  to  the  test  ban  treaty. 


7.  This  Government  will  maintain  strong 
weapons  laboratories  In  a  vigorous  program 
of  weapons  development,  in  order  to  Insure 
that  the  United  States  will  continue  to  have 
In  the  fut\u»  a  strengrth  fully  adequate  for 
an  effective  national  defense.  In  particular, 
as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  made  clear, 
we  will  maintain  strategic  forces  fully  In- 
suring that  this  Nation  will  continue  to  be  In 
a  position  to  destroy  any  aggressor,  even 
after  absorbing  a  first  strike  by  a  surprise 
attack. 

8.  The  United  States  will  diligently  pursue 
its  programs  for  the  further  development  of 
nuclear  explosives  for  peaceful  purposes  by 
underground  tests  within  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  and  as  and  when  such  developments 
make  possible  constructive  uses  of  atmos- 
pheric nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses, the  United  States  will  seek  Interna- 
tional agreement  under  the  treaty  to  permit 
such  explosions. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
plain  that  these  assurances  are  stated  in 
an  "unqualified  and  unequivocal"  fash- 
Ion.  My  reliance  upon  them  is  implicit  in 
their  being  made  sincerely  and  with  the 
President's  firm  determination  to  follow 
through  unswervingly.  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  be  more  steadfast  and  un- 
deterred in  this  instance  than  he  has 
been  in  some  other  areas  of  foreign  pol- 
icy In  which  he  has  engaged,  but  which 
he  has  not  been  able  to  bring  to  success- 
ful conclusion. 

I7J.SA.    as    CHAMFION    TaZATT    BHXAKEB 

Many  of  those  speaking  to  the  mat- 
ter of  ratification  of  this  treaty  have 
pointed  out  that  we  cannot  trust  the  So- 
viet Union  to  abide  by  its  terms.  This 
Senator  is  in  full  agreement  with  that 
view.  The  UJSJSJl.  on  iimumerable  oc- 
casions has  proven  itself  utterly  incapa- 
ble to  abide  by  treaties  it  has  undertaken. 

If  this  treaty  were  dependent  upon 
Soviet  good  faith,  then  I  would  vigor- 
ously oppose  it;  I  would  vote  against  it  in 
that  case.  But  after  careful  smd  lengthy 
consideration  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
treaty  does  not  depend  upon  trusting 
the  Russians.  This  is  so  because  of  the 
safeguards  provided  in  the  President's 
letters,  and  our  ability  to  Implement 
them. 

In  fact,  my  own  expectation  la  that 
sooner  or  later  the  Soviet's  abrogation  of 
the  treaty  in  a  way  not  provided  by  its 
terms,  will  terminate  its  tenure.  All  past 
history  counsels  us  to  anticipate  such 
violation.  Being  thus  forewarned,  we  are 
forearmed.  All  text  of  Communist  doc- 
trine, put  us  on  clear  warning  that  ac- 
cording to  the  perverse  course  of  Com- 
munist thinking,  no  treaty  or  interna- 
tional obligation  can  ever  take  pre- 
cedence over  the  imperatives  of  world 
Communist  imperialism.^-  They  hold 
that  those  things  alone  are  good  which 
advance  the  goals  of  the  so-called  So- 
cialist commonwealth.  If  a  treaty 
solemnly  signed  becomes  burdensome  or 
undesirable,  the  obligations  contained  In 
it  are  forthwith  disregarded  and  not 
observed. 

In  1955.  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Internal  Security,  in  Senate  Document 
No.  85.  published  a  study  entitled  "Soviet 
Political  Agreements  and  Results." 
Nearly  a  thousand  treaties  and  agree 


The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land], chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
wrote  in  the  preface: 

The  staff  found  that  In  the  38  short  years 
since  the  Soviet  Union  came  Into  existence, 
its  Government  had  broken  Its  word  to  vir- 
tually every  country  to  which  it  ever  gave  a 
signed  promise  •  •  •  it  keeps  no  International 
promises  at  all  unless  doing  so  is  clearly 
advantageous  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  seri- 
ously doubt  whether  dtirlng  the  whole  his- 
tory of  dvlllBatlon  any  great  nation  has  ever 
made  as  i}erfldlous  a  reoord  as  this  In  so 
short  a  time. 

In  fact,  treatybreaking  has  been  an 
Instrument  of  national  policy  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  since  it  came  into  existence. 
Bainbrldge  Colby,  who  was  President 
Woodrow  Wilson's  Secretary  of  State, 
declared: 

The  responsible  leaders  of  the  regime  have 
frequently  openly  boasted  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  sign  agreements  and  undertakings 
with  foreign  powers  while  not  having  the 
slightest  Intention  of  observing  such  under- 
takings or  carrying  out  such  agreements. 

As  long  ago  as  1919  one  of  Lenin's 
lieutenants.  Zinoviev  stated: 

We  are  willing  to  sign  an  unfavorable 
peace.  •  •  •  It  would  only  mean  that  we 
should  put  no  trust  whatever  In  the  piece  of 
paper  we  shotild  sign.  We  ahall  use  the 
breathing  space  so  obtained  In  order  to 
gather  our  strength  so  that  the  mere  con- 
tinued existence  of  our  Government  would 
keep  up  with  the  worldwide  propaganda 
which  Soviet  Rttssia  has  been  carrying  on  for 
more  than  a  year. 

Later  this  was  updated  by  Joseph 
Stalin  who  put  the  Communist  diplo- 
matic philosophy  even  more  bluntly,  and 
in  this  fashion: 

Words  must  have  no  relations  to  ac- 
tions •  •  •  otherwise  what  kind  of  diplo- 
macy Is  It?  Words  are  one  thing,  actions 
another.  Good  words  are  a  mask  for  con- 
cealment of  bad  deeds.  Sincere  diplomacy 
Is  no  more  possible  than  dry  water  or 
wooden  iron. 

Senate  Document  No.  85  of  the  84th 
Congress  was  brought  up  to  date  in  Sen- 
ate Document  No.  125  in  the  year  1959. 
When  the  treaty  now  before  us  was 
initialed,  this  Senator  requested  Chair- 
man Eastland  of  the  subcommittee  to 
have  that  second  printing  to  be  brought 
up  to  date,  which  was  done. 

This  1963  "Supplement  No.  1"  shows 
the  UJBJ3.R.  record  of  perfidy  in  the 
matter  of  treaties  is  consistent  with  the 
38  years  of  broken  promises  reported  in 
Senate  Document  No.  85. 

Quite  often  we  hear  of  "a  new  spirit" 
which  comes  about  over  the  UJSJSJi. 
So  it  is  "the  spirit  of  Geneva"  In  1955; 
or  the  "spirit  of  Camp  David"  at  a  later 
time,  and  so  on.  These  spirits  are  sup- 
posed to  denote  a  change  of  heart,  a 
new  direction,  a  mellowing,  or  a  matur- 
ing to  a  point  where  there  are  evidences 
that  the  UJ3S.R.  wants  to  become  a  re- 
spectable, law-abiding  member  of  the 
family  of  nations. 

Such  thoughts  and  hopes  have  been 
expressed  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate during  this  current  debate. 

In  truth  and  in  fact,  however,  there 
is  no  such  change.     There  has  always 


ments.  both  bilateral  and  multilateral,  been  and  there  is  right  now  »  steadfast 
entered  into  by  the  U.SB.R.  with  ooun-  resolution  and  obsession  in  the  minos 
tries  all  over  the  world  were  examined,     and  in  the  program  of  the  Soviets 
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is  geared  to  the  eventual  domination  by 
the  Communists  of  the  entire  world. 

Chairman  Eastland  in  his  foreword  to 
Senate  Document  No.  125  of  1959  stated: 

Communism  Is  not  an  evil  thing  only  be- 
cause it  has  been  controlled  by  evil  men 
since  it  first  rose  to  power  in   1917. 

It  is  organically  evil.  Tou  must  renounce 
bourgeois  morality,  you  must  become  an  evU 
man  before  you  can  become  a  good  Com- 
munist. You  must  be  a  liar,  a  cheat,  and 
probably  a  spy.  before  you  can  represent  a 
Communist  nation  In  International  diplo- 
macy. You  must  have  no  more  regard  for 
honor  when  you  sign  an  agreement  on  behalf 
of  your  country  than  a  forger  does  when  he 
puts  a  nanie  on  a  check. 

In  1958,  the  book  "Masters  of  Deceit" 
was  published.  Its  author  is  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  widely  considered  as  the  fore- 
most authority  upon  the  subject  of  com- 
munism— its  nature  and  its  ways.  Here 
is  a  declaration  on  the  point  which  we  are 
now  considering,  taken  from  his  book: 

The  Red  Fascists  have  long  followed  the 
practice  of  making  use  of  democratic  lib- 
erties: Elections,  lawful  adjudication  and 
propaganda  and  free  speech,  press  and  as- 
sembly. Their  basic  premise :  reap  every  ad- 
vantage possible.  However,  If  It  will  help, 
dont  hesitate  to  use  lUegal  methods,  such 
as  underground  operations,  terrorism,  espio- 
nage, sabotage,  lying,  cheating.  "We  have 
never  rejected  terror  on  principle,  nor  can  we 
do  so.  Terror  is  a  form  of  military  operation 
that  may  be  usefully  applied."  wrote  Lenin. 
Morality  Is  strictly  a  bourgeois  device.  To 
the  Communists  everything  that  promotes 
the  revolution  is  moral,  legal,  and  beautiful. 

Many  people  are  confused  by  the  party's 
abrupt  twists  and  turns,  such  as  denouncing 
the  United  States  as  an  imperialist  nation, 
from  1939  to  1941.  Then  overnight,  after 
Russia's  entrance  into  the  war,  hailing 
America  as  a  great  ally.  Conununlsts  often 
look  like  frightened  rabbits  chasing  hack 
and  forth. 

But  in  reality  these  changes  In  the  party 
line  are  merely  shifting  tactics  all  designed 
to  promote  the  ultimate  goal  of  world  revolu- 
tion.    They  are  not  changes  In  heart. 

In  their  splendid  book,  entitled  "What 
We  Must  Know  About  Communism,"  au- 
thors Harry  and  Bonaro  Overstreet  state 
In  regard  to  Communist  doctrine: 

As  for  treaties  signed  and  broken,  we  must 
again  take  stock  of  a  basic  difference  of  view- 
point. Having  signed  these  treaties  in  good 
faith,  we  feel  that  the  Communists,  by  violat- 
ing them,  have  clearly  manifested  bad  faith. 
But  they  have  never  conceived  of  good  faith 
as  poflslble  between  Communists  and  non- 
Communists.  Bad  faith,  therefore.  Is  an 
equal  ImposslbUlty.  The  signing  of  a  treaty 
across  the  division  Une  prescribed  by  the 
Marxist-Leninist  aversion  of  the  class 
struggle  is  an  act  of  expediency.  The  break- 
ing of  It  Is  also  precisely  that — and  nothing 
more. 

Many  more  citations  and  examples 
could  be  cited.  Those  which  have  been 
set  out  should  be  quite  conclusive  In  their 
own  right.  With  most  of  the  peorrie  of 
America  they  are  reminders  and  re- 
freshers of  what  the  Nation  has  long  been 
aware. 

This  Senator  has  gone  Into  this  phase 
of  the  unreliability  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the 
field  of  treaties  to  make  certain  without 
fail  that  the  Senate  in  voting  ratification 
of  this  treaty  has  been  thoroughly  and 
completely  aware  of  untrustworthlness 
of  one  of  the  major  signers  of  this  his- 
toric document. 


I  repeat,  this  record  of  perfidy  leads 
me  to  one  overriding  conclusion:  Were 
the  test  ban  treaty  dependent,  to  any 
degree,  cm  Soviet  good  faith — if  it  were 
contingent  upon  our  trusting  the  So- 
viets— then  I  would  flatly  oppose  It.  But 
we  know  that  it  is  not.  We  have  the 
testimony  of  our  military  and  scientific 
chiefs,  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  De- 
fense, and  the  assurance  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  the  effect  that  our  national 
safety  and  security  rest  on  two  founda- 
tions, and  two  alone:  Our  effective 
detection  systems  and  our  state  of  instant 
readiness,  over  and  above  our  basic  pos- 
ture of  massive  military  pKJwer. 

I  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  these 
assurances.  I  accept  them.  I  take  pride 
and  comfort  from  such  evidence  of 
American  might,  and  of  the  skills  and 
devotion  of  our  Nation's  scientific  per- 
sonnel. More  pride  perhaps — and  cer- 
tainly more  confidence — than  was  shown 
by  the  President  himself  as  recently  as 
March  2,  1962.  These  were  his  words  to 
the  Nation  on  that  occasion: 

But  In  actual  practice,  particularly  In  a 
society  of  free  choice,  we  cannot  keep  top- 
flight scientists  concentrating  on  the  prep- 
aration of  an  experiment  which  may  or  may 
not  take  place  on  an  uncertain  date  In  the 
undefined  future.  Nor  can  large  technical 
laboratories  be  kept  fully  alert  on  a  stand-by 
basis  waiting  for  some  other  nation  to  break 
an  agreement.  This  is  not  merely  difficult 
or  Inconvenient — we  have  explored  this  al- 
ternative thoroughly,  and  found  it  Impoeelble 
of  execution. 

Let  me  stress  that  final  sentence:  "We 
have  explored  this  alternative  thor- 
oughly, and  foimd  it  impossible  of  execu- 
tion." And  as  for  the  extent  to  which 
this  treaty  or  an  uninspected  test  ban 
can  be  truly  and  effectively  self- policing, 
these  were  the  President's  views  as  ex- 
pressed at  his  news  conference  of  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1962: 

We  wUl  support  the  passi^^e  of  an  effective 
treaty  which  provides  for  effective  inspec- 
tion, but  we  cannot  take  less  in  view  of  the 
fact  of  our  experience  of  the  past  months 
where  It  takes  us  many  months  to  prepare 
for  tests  In  the  atmosphere.  The  Soviet 
Union  prepares  In  secret.  Unless  we  have 
adequate  protection  against  a  repetltlcui  of 
that  incident,  any  such  test  agreement  obvi- 
ously would  be  extremely  vulnerable. 

Do  we  now.  as  evidently  we  did  not 
then,  have  adequate  protection?  Have 
the  basic  conditions,  the  irreducible  es- 
sentials of  national  security,  somehow 
changed?  Are  the  two  situations  in  some 
critical  way  incomparable — as  some  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  have  tried,  with 
more  bravery  than  logic,  to  argue?  I 
am  not  persuaded  by  these  attempts  to 
evade  the  embarassing  consequences  of 
their  own  previous  supersalesmanship. 
Nor  am  I  persuaded,  today,  by  the  new 
version  of  the  hard  sell  by  which  some 
of  these  same  partisans  are  attempting 
to  minimize  the  risks  Imbedded  in  the 
treaty  before  us. 

This  Is.  indeed,  no  time  for  salesman- 
ship of  any  kind.  It  is,  rather,  a  time 
for  cool  reason  and  hard  logic.  This 
is  what  I  have  looked  for  in  the  con- 
sidered testimony  of  the  Joint  Chiefs — 
for  example.  In  the  official  brief  fUed  at 
the  behest  of  the  junior  Senator  from  the 
State   of    Washington    [Mr.   Jackson], 


specifying  the  criteria  for  a  truly  ready 
alert  and  for  a  state  of  Instant  prepared- 
ness to  resume  profitable  tests.  Reason, 
logic,  and  the  judicious  balancing  of 
risks  is  what  I  have  looked  for,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. And  this  is  what  I  have  found  in 
the  official  record — sufficient,  in  my 
judgment,  to  deem  these  risks  accept- 
able. 

But  from  this  disturbing  evidence  of 
contradictions  and  of  uncertainties,  in 
the  President's  own  words,  let  us  draw 
the  appropriate  conclusions.  No  one 
who  is  sincerely  dedicated  to  this  Na- 
tion's enduring  interests — no  one,  surely, 
in  ttiis  Chamber — can  take  pleasure  sim- 
ply in  recitations  which  may  be  embar- 
rassing to  the  administration's  highest 
officers.  But  let  no  one  shrink  from  the 
duty  of  holding  them  to  their  words  and 
their  solemn  assurances.  Under  the 
terms  and  the  Inherent  risks  of  this 
treaty,  let  these  officials  be  on  notice: 
They — no  less  than  the  Soviets — are  on 
trial. 

They  have  given  us  assurances  that  our 
detection  system  will  be  rigorously  main- 
tained and  constantly  improved;  tiiat 
all  the  arts  and  skills  of  underground 
testing,  for  both  military  and  peaceful 
purposes,  will  be  developed  to  the  limits 
of  our  resources;  that  our  experimental 
facilities  and  our  scientific  manpower 
will  be  sustained  in  a  state  of  maximum 
capability  and  Instant  readiness.  And 
so  I  repeat  and  reemphasize:  By  making 
these  assurances,  they  have  entered  into 
a  solemn  pact  with  the  American  people 
on  the  vital  question  of  our  national 
security.  The  Nation  will  hold  them  to 
their  word. 

This,  finally,  has  been  the  lasting 
strength  of  the  "historic  and  construc- 
tive debate"  for  which  the  President 
originally  called.  Never  has  this  Senate, 
this  Congress,  or  this  Nation  been  more 
fully  in  a  state  of  alert.  Never  have  the 
risks  of  a  limited  test  ban  been  more 
widely  or  more  deeply  understood.  We 
may  once  again  fall  victim  to  duplicity — 
but  not  soon  again  to  our  own  delusions. 

And  because  we  now  comprehend  the 
risks,  we  may  judge  them  to  be — on 
balance — acceptable. 

Without  deluding  ourselves  as  to  the 
purposes  other  nations  might  have  in 
sigiUng  this  limited  treaty,  it  is  never- 
theless clear  that  our  support  of  it  will 
assure,  at  least  for  a  limited  time,  a  re- 
duction of  radioactive  contamination  of 
the  seas,  the  atmosphere  and  outer  space. 

Should  we  withhold  our  approval,  the 
likelihood  of  continued  atomic  testing 
seems  inevitable.  It  may  yet  be  resumed 
for  reasons  of  compelling  national  se- 
curity, but  mankind  is  due  a  breather. 
This  is  an  opportunity,  in  other  words, 
to  test  Intentions  rather  than  bombs  as 
we  keep  our  powder  dry. 

Thus,  in  ratifying  this  limited  treaty, 
we  do  hope  that  we  may  finally  have 
embarked  on  the  perilous  road  toward 
a  just  and  lasting  peace.  No  one  can 
say  to  certatoty  that  we  have  done  so. 
I  do  not.  But  I  do  say  that  we  venture 
forth  to  the  name  of  all  that  is  most 
worthy  to  the  htiman  spirit.  Sustained 
by  that  conviction,  I  am  prepared  to 
support  the  treaty. 
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TKX   WVSSBU.  UirDKBSTANDINO 

Having  made  that  determination.  Mr. 
President,  we  nonetheless  must  take  all 
prudent  steps  to  reduce  any  risks  which 
may  be  incurred. 

One  very  practical  way  in  which  we 
can  reduce  the  risks  is  to  approve  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  Trom  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell  1  which  would  reserve  to 
the  Senate  the  right  to  ratify  or  reject 
future  alterations  in  the  treaty. 

This  is  simply  a  reasonable  precau- 
tion to  restate,  reaffirm,  uid  protect  the 
constitutional  right  of  the  Senate  to 
advise  and  consent  to  international 
treaties.  It  would  reaffirm  the  national 
policy  of  having  a  branch  of  the  Con- 
gress, representing  the  people,  pass  on 
the  merits  of  amendments  to  the  treaty 
after  due  and  widely  publicized  disclos- 
ure and  debate.  It  would  be  a  warning 
against  the  use  of  executive  agreements 
in  which  the  people  through  the  Senate 
have  no  voice  and  sometimes  no  knowl- 
edge till  long  after  the  fact. 

Those  who  oppose  the  Russell  amend- 
ment protest  that  it  is  not  necessary; 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  testified 
that  any  amendment  will  be  subject  to 
Senate  approval.  If  that  Is  the  case.  Mr. 
President,  how  can  they  object  to  having 
It  spelled  out  ?  Surely  It  can  do  no  harm. 
And  it  would  have  the  simple  virtue  of 
saymg  what  we  mean  and  what  the 
fact  is. 

As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
pointed  out.  his  language  is  identical  to 
that  in  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Act.  It  was  deemed  important  then; 
surely  it  is  equally  important  now. 

It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  will  support  the  Russell  under- 
standing. Armed  with  such  an  under- 
standing, the  treaty  would  be  signifi- 
cantly strengthened. 

"a   nXST   8TIP   TOWAM)    P«AC«" 

Often  during  this  current  debate  refer- 
ence has  been  made  to  this  treaty  as  a 
first  step  toward  peace.  However,  re- 
peatedly OTir  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  fact  that  it  Is  ^t  a  widely  en- 
compassing measure;  that  not  too  much 
Is  covered  by  it  nor  can  too  much  be 
expected  from  it.  After  all,  it  is  very 
limited  in  its  scope.  Nevertheless,  this 
first  step  would  bring  about  benefit  to 
the  world  by  not  having  the  air  polluted 
with  radioactive  poison,  no  matter  how 
brief  the  respite  may  be. 

But  in  ratifying  this  treaty,  the  Senate 
endorses  only  the  content  of  this  treaty 
and  nothing  more.  It  surely  does  not 
commit  itself  to  approve  further  steps 
which  the  President  may  make. 

All  of  us  can  hope  that  the  treaty  is 
indeed  a  first  step  toward  peace.  But 
most  emphatically  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  treaty  is  a  first  step  toward  approval 
of  all  other  treaties  and  foreign  policy 
changes  which  the  President  may  see  fit 
to  lay  before  the  Congress  and  the 
country. 

This  Senator  will  most  emphatically 
hold  to  this  foregoing  thought.  He  will 
consider  himself  totally  free  to  consider 
any  amendment  of  the  present  treaty  or 
any  sequel  to  it  altogether  clear  and 
separately  from  their  ratification  of  the 
treaty. 


I  •AIMS   oxrrwxioH   usxs 

Mr.  President.  I  have  attempted  to 
Bpell  out  as  carefully  as  I  can  not  only 
the  reasons  for  voting  for  the  treaty,  but 
the  risks  and  dangers  which  accompany 
such  a  decision. 

Prom  the  time  the  treaty  was  initialed 
at  Moscow,  it  has  been  apparent  that  the 
problem  confronting  the  Senate  was  to 
weigh  the  advantages  against  the  risks 
fmd  thus  arrive  at  its  decision. 

This  has  been  done  in  the  kind  of  free 
and  open  discussion  which  characterizes 
our  system  of  government.  All  pwints  of 
View  have  been  heard.  The  result  is 
clear:  the  advantages,  not  only  to  our 
Nation,  but  to  the  world,  justify  our  rati- 
fication.   We  can  do  no  less. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
no  man  wants  peace  in  the  world  more 
than  I  do.  I  abhor  war.  I  know  the  hor- 
rtble  destructiveness  of  nuclear  conflict. 
My  highest  piirpHsse  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  to  preserve  the  sover- 
eignty and  the  system  of  this  Nation. 
'  I  attribute  the  same  motives  to  all 
Members  of  Congress.  I  am  aware  of  the 
proposed  treaty's  objectives  as  they  have 
been  stated  by  the  President.  The  treaty 
itself  says  the  purpose  is  to  ban  nuclear 
tests  in  the  atmosphere,  outer  space  and 
underwater. 

I  have  never  given  ^  matter  before  the 
(Senate  more  thoughtful  study  and  con- 
sideration than  I  have  given  this  treaty. 
I  wish  I  could  vote  for  its  ratification  in 
the  belief  that  It  would  be  In  the  best 
Interest  of  the  country. 

But  I  do  not  believe  entering  into  such 
B  treaty — as  it  stands — with  the  Soviet 
Government  would  terve  our  national 
security.  I  am  fearful  that  it  will 
weaken,  if  not  vmdermine.  our  defense. 
t  cannot  conscientiously  consent  to  rat- 
ification as  it  is  proposed. 

Before  reaching  this  decision  I  listened 
jto  the  testimony,  participated  in  the 
discussions,  and  studied  the  hearing 
transcripts:  and  I  have  called  on  my  30 
years  of  experience  in  the  Senate  observ- 
ing world  affairs  and  our  position  in 
them. 

Through  these  years  I  have  served  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  its 
predecessor,  the  Naval  Affairs  Commit- 
tee; I  helped  write  our  atomic  energy 
control  legislation;  and  I  was  an  original 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

I  It  is  contended  that  the  proposed 
treaty  is  a  "small  step"  toward  world 
peace  and  relieving  cold  war  tensions, 
and  perhaps  toward  disarmament. 
Prom  experience  I  have  learned  that 
proposals  in  the  name  of  peace  do  not 
always  lead  to  peace. 

We  have  Neville  Chamberlain's  "um- 
brella" experience  with  Hitler  in  the 
prelude  to  World  War  n,  if  a  reminder  is 
needed.  The  proposed  treaty  may  tend 
temporarily  to  lessen  international  ten- 
sions, but  the  vital  question  is  its  ultimate 
effect  on  our  secvuity. 

Ratification  of  the  treaty  In  Its  present 
form  would  give  me  great  concern.  The 
Soviet  Union  would  be  one  of  three  prin- 
cipal parties  to  it.  We  know  that  de- 
Btruction  of  our  system  Is  a  primary  re- 
quirement in  the  Soviet  aim  for  world 
conquest. 


Soviet  Chairman  Khrushchev,  himself, 
has  said  he  intends  to  "bury"  us.  There 
is  just  reason  to  assume  that  the  Russians 
think  this  treaty  will  work  to  their  ad- 
vantage, or  that  it  can  be  turned  to  that 
end.  Why  would  they  be  Interested  in 
it  otherwise? 

There  is  nothing  in  Soviet  history 
which  would  serve  as  a  basis  for  faith 
that  the  Kremlin  would  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  us  at  this  time  and  keep  it 
If  they  did  not  think  It  would  serve  their 
objectives  to  our  disadvantage. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  testify- 
ing on  the  treaty  proposal,  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
August  12,  1963— page  18  of  the  hear- 
ings— said : 

We  have  no  basis  yet  for  assuming  a 
fundamental  change  In  Soviet  objectives. 

We  can  expect  Soviet  Russia  to  dis- 
regard the  treaty  when  breaching  it 
would  serve  Soviet  purposes.  Former 
President  Truman  has  told  us  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  violated  50  of  the  last 
52  or  53  treaties  It  has  entered  into. 

A  State  Department  memorandum  on 
this  subject,  dated  August  22,  1963,  cited 
conventions  of  convenience — such  as  the 
Universal  Postal  Convention — to  which 
the  Russians  are  adhering,  but  beyond 
these,  it  said : 

It  Is  perfectly  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  violated  a  large  number  of  major  Inter- 
national agreements  and  treaties.  Their 
record  Is  well  known. 

We  have  already  been  victimized  by 
the  Soviets  under  one  nuclear  test  ban, 
and  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  our 
p>osition  with  respect  to  nuclear  weapons, 
as  compared  with  the  Russian  position, 
suffered.  This  fact  cannot  be  over- 
looked. 

Under  unilateral  "statements  of  in- 
tent" the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  entered  Into  a  so-called  "mora- 
torium" with  the  Soviets  in  1958.  As 
might  have  been  expected  the  Soviets 
exploited  the  moratorium  while  we  and 
the  British  honored  it. 

For  more  than  2  years  the  Russians 
used  the  moratorium  secretly  to  build  up 
their  experimental  and  test  devices,  and 
when  they  were  ready.  In  September 
1961,  they  exploded  them— the  tri-party 
moratorium  notwithstanding. 

On  March  2,  1962 — only  about  18 
months  ago — President  Kennedy,  in  a 
nationwide  broadcast — Congressional 
Record,  volume  108,  part  3,  page  3427 — 
said: 

On  September  1  of  last  year,  while  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  were 
negotiating  In  good  faith  at  Geneva,  the 
Soviet  Union  callously  broke  Its  moratorium 
with  a  2-month  series  of  more  than  40  nu- 
clear tests.  Preparations  for  these  tests  had 
been  secretly  underway  for  many  months. 
Accompanied  by  new  threats  and  new  tactics 
of  terror,  these  tests — conducted  mostly  in 
the  atmosphere — represented  a  major  Soviet 
effort  to  put  nuclear  weapons  back  Into  the 
arms  race. 

•  •  •  •  • 

M&ny  of  their  tests  were  aimed  at  Improv- 
ing their  defenses  against  missiles — others 
were  proof  testa,  trying  out  existing  weapons 
systems — but  over  one-half  emphasized  the 
development  of  new  weapons,  particularly 
those  of  greater  explosive  power. 


1963 
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And  in  that  same  speech  to  the  Nation 
President  Kennedy  said: 

I  must  report  to  you  In  all  candor  that 
further  Soviet  series.  In  the  absence  of 
further  Western  progress,  could  well  provide 
the  Soviet  Union  with  a  nuclear  attack  and 
defense  capability  so  powerful  as  to  encour- 
age aggressive  designs.  Were  we  to  stand 
stlU  whUe  the  Soviets  surpass  us— or  even 
appear  to  surpcM*  us — the  free  world's  ability 
to  deter,  to  survive,  and  to  respond  to  an 
aU-out  attack  would  be  seriously  weakened. 

The  President  also  said : 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is.  we  cannot  make 
similar  strides  without  testing  In  the  at- 
mosphere as  well  as  underground.  For  In 
many  areas  of  nuclear-weapons  research  we 
have  reached  a  point  where  our  progress  Is 
stifled  without  experiments  in  every  en- 
vironment. 

The  purpose  of  the  President's  1962 
speech  was  to  advise  the  Nation  that 
since  the  Sovleta  had  violated  the  mora- 
torium, it  was  necessary  for  the  United 
States,  to  protect  Its  own  security,  to 
conduct  further  tests  in  the  atmosphere 
as  soon  as  necessary  preparations  could 
be  made. 

Months  later  these  TJ3.  tests  were 
made,  and  able  man  that  he  is,  Gen. 
Thomas  8.  Power  testified  on  Septem- 
ber 6,  1963,  before  the  Armed  Services 
Preparedness  Subcommittee — page  46  of 
transcript — that : 

One  of  tti«  most  important  things  I  think 
we  dlscorered  Is  the  great  voW  In  our  knowl- 
edge. 

President  Kennedy,  in  his  March  1962 
speech,  said  he  was  ordering  further 
testing  by  the  United  States  after: 

Having  observed  the  Soviet  Union's  re- 
fusal to  accept  any  agreement  which  would 
inhibit  Its  freedom  to  test  extensively  after 
preparlng  secretly. 

What  has  happened  with  respect  to 
our  confidence  in  the  Soviets  since  the 
President  made  that  statement  18 
months  ago?  Apparently  not  very  much. 
Secretary  Rusk  told  the  Senate  Foreign 
RelaticHM  Committee  last  month — Au- 
gust 12,  1963,  page  19  of  the  treaty 
hearings — that : 

Although  we  hope  for  ccHnpllanc«,  we  can- 
not discount  the  possibility  that  the  Soviet 
Union  may  violate  the  treaty.  We  shaU  b* 
on  the  alert  for  any  violations,  and  we  hav« 
a  high  degree  of  confidence  In  our  ability 
to  detect  them. 

We  have  proposed  control  of  atomic 
weapons  repeatedly — in  one  way  or  an- 
other— since  Bernard  Baruch's  first  pro- 
posal In  1946.  but  with  two  exceptions 
we  have  always  insisted  on  effective  in- 
spection. The  Russians  have  opposed 
effective  inspection. 

The  two  exceptions  to  our  effective 
inspection  rule  are  the  1958  "moratori- 
um," and  the  treaty  now  proposed.  We 
know  what  happened  imder  the  mora- 
torimum,  without  inspection.  Now  we 
are  asked  to  forgo  meaningful  inspec- 
tion again  and  rely  on  other  "means  of 
detection." 

The  State  Department  memorandum 
of  August  22, 1963— page  968  of  the  hear- 
ings on  the  pending  treaty — says: 

As  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
have  made  clear,  the  United  States.  In  en- 
tering Into  the  test  ban  treaty,  is  not  rely- 
Ihg  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  Soviet  Union, 


or  upon  8ovl«t  reelect  for  treaties  and  ia- 
ternatlonal  law. 

The  United  States  win  rely  for  Its  protec- 
tion upon  Its  own  ability  to  detect  Soviet 
violations  and  to  malntAtn  a  military  and 
sdentlOc  posture  tbat  will  deny  to  the  So- 
viet Union  any  gains  that  might  accrue  from 
a  violation  of  the  treaty — 

According  to  the  State  Department 
memorandum. 

In  that  statement  the  State  Depart- 
ment seems  to  be  saying  it  expects  the 
Soviets  to  violate  the  treaty,  and  if  they 
do  we  are  to  rely  on  our  ability  to  detect 
violation  and  deny  them  any  gains  from 
the  violations. 

But  the  product  or  use  of  our  detec- 
tion and  intelligence  to  date  does  not 
reassure  me.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the 
deficiencies  lie  in  the  absence  of  vital 
information,  its  evaluation,  or  its  use, 
or  whether  we  are  deficient  in  all  three. 

The  President,  himself,  said  Soviet 
preparations  for  the  tests  that  shattered 
the  moratorium  had  been  "secretly  un- 
derway for  many  months."  If  we  had 
early  Information  about  missiles  on 
Cuba — 90  miles  from  Florida — we  were 
very  deficient  in  its  use. 

This  is  part  of  the  recent  public  rec- 
ord of  detection  and  intelligence  on 
which  we  are  to  rely.  For  security  rea- 
sons little  can  be  said  on  the  subjects  of 
intelligence  and  detection,  and  discus- 
siMi  of  detection  and  identification  of 
nuclear  tests  is  necessarily  technical. 

But  on  these  subjects  I  quote  one  of 
the  "safeguards"  on  which  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  conditioned  their  approv- 
al of  the  treaty — page  24  of  the  Septem- 
ber 9,  1963,  report  by  the  Armed  Servicea 
Preparedness  Subcommittee.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  said  we  need — 

Inxprovement  of  our  capability  within 
feasible  and  practical  limits,  to  monitor  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  to  detect  violations,  and 
to  maintain  our  knowledge  of  Slno-Sovlet 
nuclear  activity,  capabilities,  and  achieve- 
ments. 

"nie  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  amplified  the 

criteria  they  wanted  as  follows: 

(a)  The  e\irrcnt  capability  of  the  United 
States  to  detect  and  identify  nuclear  tests 
conducted  by  the  Sino-Sovlet  bloc  must  be 
h&proved  to  the  extent  it  Is  both  fecksible 
and  remunerative.  (Special  proposals  for 
this  purpose  are  currently  under  considera- 
tion.) 

(b)  A  vigorous  research  and  development 
must  be  pursued  In  order  to  Improve  equlp- 
oaents  aad  techniques  for  nuclear  test  de- 
tection and  Identification. 

(c)  Conventional  Intelligence  sources  must 
continue  to  complement  the  scientific  in- 
telligence techniques. 

We  are  asked  to  rely  on  "our  ability  to 

detect  Soviet  violations,"  when,  accord- 
ing to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  oxir  detec- 
tion capabilities  are  stin  so  far  short  of 
requirements.  How  long  will  it  be  before 
these  promised  safeguards  are  devel- 
oped? 

The  fact  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
conditioned  their  approval  of  the  pro- 
posed treaty  on  the  effective  Implemen- 
tation oX  "safeguards '  designed  to  re- 
duce its  military  "disadvantages  and 
risks"  caused  the  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee deep  concern. 

After  the  subcommittee  heard  Gen. 
Maxwell  D.  Taylor.  Chairman  of  the  Joint 


Chiefs,  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  a 
very  disting\iished  Member  of  this  body, 
moved  that: 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  submit  to  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  •  •  •  a 
statement  of  the  specific  requirements  to 
Implement  the  safeguards  proposed  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  reducing  the  risks  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  limited  test  ban  treaty,  which 
safeguards  are  set  forth  In  the  statement 
presented  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  to  this  committee  on  August 
14, 1963,  as  follows: 

Recognizing  the  •  •  •  disadvantages  and 
risks,  the  Joint  Cftilefs  of  Staff  believe  that 
they  can  be  reduced  through  certain  safe- 
guards.   These  safeguards  Include: 

(a)  The  conduct  erf  comprehensive,  aggres- 
sive, and  continuing  underground  nuclear 
teat  programs  designed  to  add  to  our  knowl- 
edge and  Improve  our  weapons  In  all  areas 
of  significance  to  our  military  posture  for  the 
future. 

(b)  The  maintenance  at  modem  nuclear 
laboratory  facilities  and  programs  In  theo- 
retical and  exploratory  nuclear  technology 
which  will  attract,  retain  and  insure  the  con- 
tinued application  of  our  human  scientific 
resources  to  these  progranos  on  which  con- 
tinued progress  In  nuclear  technology  de- 
pends 

(c)  The  maintenance  of  the  facilities  and 
resources  necessary  to  Institute  promptly 
nvKlear  tests  in  the  aUnosphere  should  they 
be  deemed  essential  to  our  national  security 
or  should  the  treaty  or  any  of  Its  Items  be 
abrogated  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

(d)  The  improvement  of  our  capacity, 
within  feasible  and  practical  limits,  to  moni- 
tor the  tenns  of  the  treaty,  to  detect  viola- 
tions, and  to  maintain  our  knowledge  of 
Slno-Sovlet  nuclear  activity,  capabilities,  and 
achievements. 

Roswell  Qilpatric,  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  General  Taylor  re- 
sponded to  this  committee  motion  witti 
assurances  that  safeguarding  steps  have 
been — or  will  be — taken;  and  sufase- 
qoently  the  assxirances  were  repeated  by 
the  PresldenL 

The  effect  of  this  recognition  that  such 
comprehensive  safeguards  are  required 
confirms  my  fear  that  military  disad- 
vantages to  the  United  States  axt  asso- 
ciated with  the  treaty.  Some  of  the  dis- 
advantages considered  by  the  subcom- 
mittee— pages  7  and  8  of  subcommittee 
report  ol  September  9,  19fi3 — included: 

1.  The  posslUIlty  that  the  United  States 
could  be  left  "unable  to  dupUcate  Soviet 
achievements  in  very  high  yield  weapon  tech- 
nology." 

2.  The  possibility  that  tiie  United  SUtes 
would  be  made  "unable  to  acquire  neces- 
sary data  on  effects  of  very  high  yield  weapon 
atmospheric  explosions." 

3.  The  possibility  that  the  United  SUtes 
would  be  made  "unable  to  acquire  data  on 
high  altitude  nuclear  weapons  effects." 

4.  The  poeslblllty  that  the  United  States 
would  be  made  "unable  to  determine,  with 
confidence,  the  performance  and  reliability 
of  any  ABM  (antibalUstic  missile  i  developed 
vrithout  benefit  of  atmospheric  system  tests." 

6.  The  posslbUlty  that  the  United  States 
would  be  made  "unable  to  verify  the  ability 
of  tts  hanlened  underground  second -etrtke 
missile  systems  to  survive  cloee-ln  hlgta-yleM 
nuclear  explosions." 

6.  The  poBBlblllty  that  the  United  States 
would  be  made  "unable  to  verify  the  ability 
of  Its  missile  reentry  bodtev — under  defensive 
nuclear  attack — to  survive  and  to  penetrate 
to  target,  without  the  opportunity  to  test 
nose  cone  and  warhead  designs  In  a  nticiear 
environment,  under  dynamic  reentry  condi- 
tions." 
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7.  The  poMlblUty  that  the  "treaty  would 
proTlde  the  SoTlet  Union  an  opportiinlty  to 
equal  U.S.  accomplishments  In  submegaton 
weapon  technology." 

8.  The  possibility  that  the  "treaty  would 
deny  to  the  United  SUtes  a  valuable  sotirce 
of  Information  on  Soviet  nuclear  weapons 
capabilities." 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Preparedness  Subcommittee,  as 
such,  of  which  Senator  John  Steknts  Is 
chairman;  but  I  am  a  ranking  member 
of  the  full  Armed  Services  Committee,  of 
which  Senator  Richard  Russell  is  chair- 
man. 

In  this  capacity  I  was  privileged  to 
participate  in  the  subconunittee's  ex- 
haustive inquiry  into  the  military  aspects 
of  the  proposed  test  ban  treaty;  and  be- 
cause of  my  deep  concern  over  the  treaty 
I  did  participate  in  the  hearings. 

And  the  subcommittee  report  of  Sep- 
tember 9,  1963.  pages  4  and  5  found  that: 

Since  the  early  IWO's  the  deterrent  strat- 
egy of  the  United  States  has  been  based  sub- 
stantially on  second-strike  missile  systems 
which  can  survive  a  massive  first  strike  by 
a  nuclear  armed  enemy  and  still  retain  the 
ability  to  retaliate  In  such  force  as  to  de- 
stroy the  attacker. 

By  mld-1970'8  this  Nation's  nuclear  deter- 
rent will  probably  reside  primarily  In  land- 
and-aea-based  missile  systems  designed  to 
achieve  that  degree  of  svirvlvablllty. 

To  date,  only  Polaris  has  been  subjected 
to  a  full  scale  test.  Including  the  explosion 
of  the  nuclear  warhead.  Mlnuteman,  Atlas, 
and  Titan  have  never  been  so  tested. 

Nor  have  models  of  the  base  complexes  of 
hardened  xinderground  Mlnuteman  and  Ti- 
tan systems  been  subjected  to  cloee-ln  high 
yield  nuclear  explosions  to  prove  the  ade- 
quacy of  their  design. 

Nothing  impressed  me  more  in  the 
long  hearings  held  than  the  testimony 
of  Oen.  Thconas  S.  Power.  General 
Power  is  not  only  Commander  of  the 
U.S.  Strategic  Air  Command;  he  is  also 
director  of  the  Joint  Strategic  Target 
Planning  Staff. 

In  these  capacities.  General  Power  Is 
the  man  responsible  for  writing  war 
plans  under  which  we  would  retaliate  if 
attacked.  He  did  not  eqiiivocate.  His 
testimony  was  forthright,  clear,  and  to 
the  point.  I  quote  directly  from  Gen- 
eral Power,  as  follows.    He  said: 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  test  ban  treaty. 

I  do  not  think  It  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

I  feel  that  we  have  military  superiority 
now,  and  I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  had 
restilted  In  a  world  that  has  been  free  from 
nuclear  warfare.  I  have  a  lower  confidence 
factor  that  we  can  and  will  maintain  that 
military  superiority  under  the  test  ban  than 
I  have  under  a  condition  In  which  we  do  not 
have  a  test  ban. 

Along  the  ssune  line,  later  in  his  testi- 
mony. General  Power  answered  one  of 
my  questions  with  these  statements: 

I  think  the  reason  we  haven't  had  a  war 
Is  simple.  We  have  had  overwhelming  su- 
periority, and  whenever  somebody  examined 
the  feasibility  of  attacking  the  United  States, 
they  Immediately  had  to  reject  it  because  It 
was  rldlculoiis. 

I  think  that  Is  a  sound  position  to  bold  If 
you  can. 

Overwhelming  capacity  to  retaliate  is  one 
of  the  chief  deterrents  to  war. 


General  Power,  in  those  portions  of  his 
testimony  released  by  the  subcommittee, 
made  these  statements: 

We  have  never  completely  tested  any  of 
the  nuclear  weapons  In  SAC's  arsenal.  We 
have  not  tested  any  of  the  operational  war- 
heads In  our  Inventory.  That  Includes  the 
missiles  and  the  bombs. 

The  only  way  you  can  prove  a  weapon  sys- 
I  tem  Is  to  take  It  out  of  stockpile  In  a  random 
pattern  and  let  the  tactical  unit  take  It  out 
and  detonate  It.  •  •  •  Unless  you  test 
leverythlng  that  Is  In  your  arsenal,  you  are 
Inever  certain,  and  the  stakes  are  so  high  I 
feel  we  must  be  certain. 

I  have  to  deal  with  proven  data;  (if  It  Is 
not  available)  I  do  not  have  a  high  confi- 
dence factor  that  I  have  a  sound  plan.  We 
jare  dealing  with  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  and  If  the  facts  can  be  obtained  I 
want  to  have  them. 

I  General  Power  took  the  position  that 
the  fact  that  we  are  not  full  testing  now 
is  voluntary;  and  that  this  is  something 
far  different  from  being  foreclosed  from 
obtaining  vital  data  imder  a  multlpower 
treaty. 

As  the  man  responsible  for  writing  our 
strategic  war  plans,  General  Power  has 
access  to  all  of  the  intelligence  available 
in  this  country  with  respect  to  the  Soviet 
Union ;  and  much  of  his  testimony  neces- 
sarily must  be  classified. 

I  greatly  regret  it  was  necessary  to 
delete  from  the  transcript  of  testimony 
some  of  the  most  startling  things  he  said. 
When  a  man  of  his  knowledge,  respon- 
sibilities, and  courage  says  this  treaty  is 
not  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 

il  cannot  take  such  professional  advice 

!  Ughtly. 

j  I  am  mindful  also  of  my  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, which  has  legislative  responsibility 
for  the  Nation's  common  defense.  The 
function  of  the  subconunlttee  Is  to  over- 
see the  state  of  our  preparedness.  The 
adverse , effect  on  the  strength  of  our  de- 
fense which  could  arise  from  the  military 
disadvantages  of  this  treaty  must  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  subcommittee  took  2.800  pages  of 
testimony  on  the  proposed  test  ban  treaty 
from  24  highly  qualified  witnesses  in 
order  that  the  Senate  might  have  the 
best  information  on  the  military  aspects 
involved. 

While  the  subcommittee  did  not  have 
primary  jurisdiction  over  the  treaty  in 
the  Senate,  five  of  its  seven  members. 
without  reservation,  reached  these  con- 
clusions : 

I      1.  Prom   the   evidence    we    are   compelled 

ito  conclude  that  serious — perhaps  even  for- 
midable— military   and   technical    dlsadvan- 

I  tages  to    the   United   States   will   flow   from 

!  ratification  of  the  treaty.  At  least  It  will 
prevent  the  United  States  from  providing 
our  military  forces  with  the  highest  quality 
of  weapons  of  which  our  science  and  tech- 
nology are  capable. 

2.  Any  mUltary  and  technical  advantages 
I  which  we  will  derive  from  the  treaty  do  not, 
I  in  our  Judgment,  counterbalance  or  out- 
j  weigh  the  military  and  technical  dlsadvan- 
j  tages.    The    Soviets    will    not    be    similarly 

Inhibited  In  those  areas  of  nuclear  weaponry 
where  we  deem  them  to  be  Inferior. 

3.  Admittedly,  however,  other  Important 
factors — such    as    foreign    policy.    Interna- 


tional affairs,  and  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries—are relevant  In  an  overall  assessment 
of  the  treaty. 

4.  These  are  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
report.  When  they  are  considered,  as  they 
must  be.  each  individual  must  reach  his 
own  Judgment  about  the  wisdom  and  de- 
slrabUlty  of  the  treaty  on  the  basis  of  per- 
sonal philosophy,  past  experience,  cxirrent 
knowledge,  and  relative  weight  which  he 
assigns  to  the  various  factors  Involved. 

In  arriving  at  my  own  decision  with 
respect  to  this  proposed  test  ban  treaty 
I  found  no  practical  justification  for 
believing  it  would  lead  to  any  reduction 
in  the  arms  race  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture; there  is  more  reason  to  think  it 
may  be  expanded. 

Adm.  Arleigh  Burke,  former  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  and  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  StafT,  testifying  before 
the  Preparedness  Subcommittee  on  Au- 
gust 27,  1963,  took  the  position  that: 

Under  circumstances  which  make  It  more 
difficult  for  MB  to  determine  Soviet  progress, 
the  treaty  might  serve  to  "heighten,  rather 
than  reduce,  tensions  and  suspicions  IX  grow- 
ing uncertainty  develops." 

President  Kennedy,  in  a  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 10,  1963,  to  Senators  Mansfield 
and  Dirksen — page  16791,  Congres- 
sional Record,  September  11,  1963 — 
said: 

We  win  maintain  strategic  forces  fully 
Insuring  that  this  Nation  will  continue  to 
be  in  a  position  to  destroy  any  aggressor, 
even  after  absorbing  a  first  strike. by  a  sur- 
prise attack. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  testifying  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  August  12 — ^page  18  of  the  hearings — 
said: 

We  are  still  engaged  In  a  contest  between 
free  choice  and  coercion. 

Senator  Jackson,  although  announc- 
ing he  would  support  the  treaty — speak- 
ing from  experience  on  both  the  Armed 
Services  and  Atomic  Energy  Commit- 
tees— told  the  Senate  on  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 13 — page  16962  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record — that: 

Efforts  to  limit  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  deserve  our  serious  attention.  But 
I  believe  the  role  of  the  treaty  In  inhibiting 
proliferation  has  been  generally  overesti- 
mated. 

General  Power  told  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  that  he  didn't  see  "how 
you  can  arm  and  disarm  at  the  same 
time."  Admiral  Burke  told  the  same 
committee  that  In  essence  the  treaty 
is  self -contradictory,  in  that  the — 

Discussions  of  It  Imply  a  mutual  sincerity 
of  purpose,  and  yet  demand  that  we  take 
prop)er  safeguards  to  protect  against  a  lack 
of  sincerity. 

I  am  aware  of  the  widespread  uneasi- 
ness over  radiological  fallout,  but  I  do 
not  profess  to  be  an  authority  on  the 
subject.  For  purposes  of  considering  this 
treaty,  I  rely  again  on  the  testimony  of 
General  Power.  I  quote  directly  from 
his  statement  of  Augiist  19,  1963.  He 
said: 

I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  radia- 
tion problem  as  one  who  writes  a  war  plan 
and  has  to  take  fallout  into  consideration.    I 
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believe  I  have  available  to  me  the  opinions 
of  all  at  the  experts. 

There  Is  by  no  means  agreement  amongst 
all  the  experts,  but  I  do  feel  that,  as  a  gen- 
eral statement.  In  some  areas  the  danger  ot 
fallout  has  been  greatly  overexaggerated. 

I  think  the  type  of  testing  that  we  have 
done  or  that  we  had  contemplated  doing  Is 
well  within  acceptable  limits. 

I  fully  realize  the  responsibilities  of 
our  position  of  leadership  in  the  free 
world.  If  Join  in  the  hope  that  other 
nations  which  are  not  now  free  and  dem- 
ocratic might  find  merit  in  our  example. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  our 
high  purposes. 

I  realize  also  that  part  of  the  Soviet 
technique  is  to  use  their  propaganda  to 
make  us  look  bad,  and  to  have  us  re- 
garded in  certain  areas  of  the  world  as 
imperialistic  warmongers.  This  has  been 
going  on  for  years;  and  we  may  expect 
its  continuation  whether  we  ratify  the 
treaty  or  not. 

Our  record  speaks  for  itself.  States 
worthy  of  national  status  know  we  are 
not  going  to  use  nuclear  weapons  for 
Imperialistic  purposes.  Ours  are  mature 
and  moral  motives.  I  am  fearful  of  any- 
thing tending  to  relax  our  defense  so 
long  as  the  Soviets  have  such  weapons, 
and  continue  to  make  them. 

The  first  concern  of  our  foreign  policy 
should  be  the  protection  and  preserva- 
tion of  our  sovereignty,  our  freedom,  and 
the  integrity  of  our  territory.  No  re- 
sponsible nation  could  have  a  legitimate 
quarrel  with  this.  This  national  re- 
sponsibility is  universal. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
owes  it  to  the  people  of  this  country  to 
formulate  and  pursue  a  foreign  policy 
designed  to  use  its  resources  first  for  the 
survival  and  well-being  of  the  Nation 
and  its  citizens. 

These  are  fundamental  national  inter- 
ests. They  come  before  consideration  of 
the  friendship  of  others,  and  certainly 
before  consideration  of  the  possibility 
that  some  nations  may  call  us  names  or 
damn  us  otherwise.  None  of  these  is 
comparable  to  the  loss  of  freedom  inher- 
ent in  our  sovereignty. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  do  not  im- 
pugn the  motives  of  any  responsible  oflB- 
cer  of  this  Government  in  his  considera- 
tion of  the  proposed  test  ban  treaty.  To 
be  for  it  or  against  it  under  present  world 
conditions  is  a  most  difficult  decision.  I 
wish  I  could  approve  it. 

But  under  all  of  the  circumstances  I 
have  described  I  cannot  within  my  con- 
science and  my  duty,  as  I  see  it.  vote  to 
ratify  the  treaty,  without  effective  in- 
spection, while  the  Soviets  are  in  pos- 
session of  such  vast  nuclear  power. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  on  what  I  believe  to  be 
a  truly  magnificent  statement  of  his  posi- 
tion. I  am  compelled  to  agree  with  the 
Senator,  that  the  net  effect  of  the  treaty 
as  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  will  be  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  gain  a  great  amount  of  leadtime  on 
us  in  the  development  of  new  weapons. 
I  suspect  that  that  nation  will  gain,  at 


the  minimum,  1  year  of  leadtime  in  de- 
veloping the  most  modem  weapons. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  made  a  very 
fine  statement  to  the  effect  that  our  Na- 
tion is  very  strong  today.  We  are  strong 
because  we  have  stayed  ahead  of  our  ad- 
versaries in  these  matters.  I  believe  that 
statements  such  as  that  of  General  Power 
Indicate  that  the  result  of  the  treaty  will 
be  that,  by  virtue  of  developing  the  In- 
formation the  Soviets  already  have  and 
manufacturing  in  large  numbers  the 
weapons  which  that  Information  will 
make  possible,  and  by  cheating  In  one 
manner  or  another  under  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  under  a  code  of  morality 
which  exists  there,  as  compared  with  the 
code  of  morality  under  which  we  are  re- 
quired not  to  cheat,  the  Soviets  will  gain 
great  advantages  that  will  imperil  our 
security. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  1963,  I  raised  certain  ques- 
tions with  respect  to  the  wording  of  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  Very  prompt- 
ly and  voluntarily  and  without  prompt- 
ing or  request  from  me,  the  Secretary  of 
State  sent  to  me  the  answers  of  the 
Legal  Adviser  of  the  State  Department 
to  those  questions. 

Because  I  believe  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  be  interested  in  those  an- 
swers, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  me, 
dated  September  18,  1963.  and  the  mem- 
orandum of  the  State  Department  Legal 
Adviser,  dated  September  17,  1963,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Hon.  Mabcaret  Chase  SMrrH, 
US.  Senate. 

\  Dear  Senator  Smith  :  The  questions  con- 
cerning the  language  of  the  test  ban  treaty 
that  you  raised  during  the  debate  in  the 
Senate  Monday,  and  are  printed  at  page 
17086  of  the  Congressional  Record  for  Sep- 
tember 16,  were  called  to  my  attention  yes- 
terday morning.  I  asked  the  Legal  Adviser 
of  the  Department  to  prepare  a  memoran- 
dum dealing  with  these  questions.  I  am 
pleased  to  send  you  that  memorandum 
which  represents  the  position  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  on  these  points  of  law.  I  am 
also  sending  a  copy  of  the  memorandum  to 
Senator  Puxbright. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dean  Rusk. 


September  17,  1863. 
Memorandiun  for  the  Secretary. 
Prom:  The  Legal  Adviser. 
Subject:  Questions  raised  by  Senator  Smtth 
concerning  the  test  ban  treaty. 
You  have  asked  me  to  prepare  a  memo- 
randum responsive  to  the  questions  raised 
by  Senator  Smtth  concerning  the  language 
of  the  test  ban  treaty  and  printed  at  page 
17086  of  the  Conoressional  Rscord  for  Sep- 
tember 16.  1963.    Senator  Smith  has  grouped 
her  questions  under  Roman  nvmieral  head- 
ings.    For  convenience,  the  same  format  Is 
adopted  here. 

X 

The  first  three  questions  raised  by  Senator 
Smith  relate  to  the  phrase,  In  article  I.  "at 
any  place  under  Its  Jiu-lsdlctlon  or  control." 
This  phrase  was  Inserted  in  article  I  by  the 
United  States  to  qualify  the  obligation  of 
parties  "to  prohibit"  and  "to  prevent"  nu- 


clear tests  In  the  three  environments.  With- 
out this  qualifying  ptutue,  parties  to  the 
treaty  would  have  been  obligated  to  prohibit 
and  prevent  all  nuclear  explosions  prescribed 
by  the  treaty,  no  matter  where  they  occurred 
or  by  whom  they  were  conducted.  A  party 
obviously  could  not  prohibit  or  prevent 
a  nuclear  test  explosion  unless  It  had  either 
Jurisdiction  or  control  over  the  carrying  out 
of  the  explosion.  For  this  reason,  the  obli- 
gation was  limited  to  tests  occurring  "at 
any  place  under  Its  Jurisdiction  or  control  " 

For  the  purposes  of  the  test  ban  treaty,  a 
party  Is  considered  to  have  temporary  con- 
trol over  any  place  in  which  It  conducts  a 
nuclear  test  explosion  during  the  time  that 
the  explosion  Is  being  conducted.  Each 
control  Is  dlstlngiilshed  In  the  treaty  from 
Jurisdiction  by  the  use  of  the  disjunctive 
"or."  It  was  precisely  to  avoid  the  problems 
to  which  Senator  Smfth  calls  attention  that 
the  words  "or  control"  were  inserted  in 
article  I. 

Thus,  the  answer  to  Senator  Smith's  first 
question  is  that  a  party  could  not  Justify 
carrying  out  a  nuclear  explosion  In  tlie  at- 
mosphere above  an  uninhabited  Island  not 
claimed  by  It.  Although  the  explosion  would 
not  occur  at  a  place  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  party  conducting  the  explosion  It 
would  occur  at  a  place  under  Its  control  for 
the  purposes  of  article  I.  Such  an  explosion 
would  also  violate  paragraph  2  of  article  I 
which  prohibits  parties  from  "causing,  en- 
couraging, or  In  any  way  participating  in" 
the  carrying  out  of  the  proscribed  explo- 
sions "anywhere."  This  Is  one  of  a  number 
of  cases  In  which  the  obligations  Imposed 
by  the  two  paragraphs  overlap. 

Similarly  with  respect  to  Senator  Smith's 
second  question,  any  party  conducting  a  nu- 
clear weapon  test  In  outer  space  would  be 
considered  to  have  temporary  control  over 
the  place  In  outer  space  where  the  test  was 
conducted,  although  It  would  not  have  Juris- 
diction over  outer  space  or  any  portion 
thereof.  Such  a  party  would  also  have  con- 
trol over  the  area  on  earth  from  which  it 
directed  the  explosion. 

The  same  analysis  applies  to  Senator 
Smith's  third  question.  For  the  purposes 
of  article  I.  and  party  conducting  a  nuclear 
weapon  test  explosion  in  the  high  seas  would 
be  considered  to  have  temporary  control  over 
that  portion  of  the  high  seas.  An  opinion 
of  the  legal  adviser,  dealing  In  part  with  the 
high  seas,  ts  attached. 

Senator  Smith's  fourth  question  is: 

"4.  Does  the  ban  on  any  other  nuclear 
explosion  prevent  us  from  operating  atomic 
energy  plants  for  the  production  of  elec- 
tricity, the  steamship  Savannah,  or  any 
atomic  submarine,  all  of  which  are  operated 
by  means  of  controlled  atomic  explosions?" 

The  answer  Is  "No."  An  explosion  Is  the 
release  of  large  quantities  of  energy  In  a 
very  short  period  of  time — on  the  order  of  a 
few  milllontlis  of  a  second.  Nuclear  power 
reactors  such  as  those  for  producing  elec- 
tricity or  propelling  steamships  or  subma- 
rines release  energy  comparatively  slowly — 
over  periods  of  many  hours,  weeks  or  months. 
No  explosions  take  place  within  the  meaning 
of  the  treaty.  Chairman  Seaborg  told  the 
Senate  Committee   on  Foreign   Relations: 

"The  treaty  will,  of  course,  not  Inhibit  the 
peaceful  uses  In  any  of  the  fields  that  do  not 
have  to  do  with  nuclear  explosives;  that  Is, 
the  field  of  civilian  nuclear  j>ower,  and  the 
MM  of  nuclear  energy  for  propvilslon  and 
auxiliary  power  In  space  and  the  use  of  Iso- 
topes In  medicine  and  Industry  and  research, 
and  so  forth"   (p.  239,  hearings). 

Senator  Smith's  fifth  question  Is: 

"5.  Will  we  be  branded  as  a  violator  of  the 
treaty  if  we  have  an  accidental  explosion  at 
one  of  our  atomic  energy  plants?" 

The  answer  is  "No."  The  obligations  of  the 
treaty  are  concerned  with  the  intentional 
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conduct  erf  the  partle*.  It  ccraM  not  r««»on- 
ably  b«  maintained  tbat  a  party  had  "carried 
out."  "cau««d."  "encouraged."  or  "partici- 
pated in"  a  nuclear  explosion  U  the  explosion 
oecurred  by  accident.  Nor  could  the  obliga- 
tion to  "pcerent"  and  -prohlbU"  nuclear  ex- 
plosions be  YloUted  by  an  accidental  ex- 
plosion oocurring  against  the  will  at  the 
j>arty  and  despite  its  best  efforts  to  prerent 
it. 

n 
The  analysis  of  the  first  three  questions 
under  Roman  numeral  I  above  applies  In  large 
measure  to  the  two  questions  raised  under 
Roman  numeral  n.  As  noted  earlier,  para- 
graphs 1  and  a  of  article  I  of  the  treaty  over- 
lap to  some  extent.  Paragraph  2  of  article  I 
is  intended  in  part  to  prevent  a  party  from 
giving  assistance  to  another  nation  in  carry- 
ing out  the  proscribed  tests,  and  thus  doing 
Indirectly  what  paragraph  1  would  prohibit 
It  from  doing  directly.  However,  by  virtue 
of  the  words  "causing"  and  "In  any  way  par- 
ticipating in" — deliberately  chosen  because 
of  their  broad  scope — paragraph  2  also  out- 
laws direct  action  by  the  parties.  To  use 
Senator  Si«rrH*8  examples,  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  prohibited  both  by  pctragraph  1  and 
by  paragraph  2  from  canying  out  an  atmos- 
pheric explosion  anywhere.  It  would  also  be 
prohibited  by  paragraph  2  from  "causing, 
encouraging,  or  In  any  way  participating  in" 
a  nuclear  explosion  by  the  Oxnmunlst 
Chinese  regime  in  the  atmosphere  above 
Mainland  China.  Paragraph  2  Is  not  limited 
by  the  phrase  "under  any  place  under  its 
Jxirlsdlctlon  or  control"  because  It  does  not 
obligate  the  parties  "to  prohibit"  or  "to  pre- 
vent" nuclear  weapon  tests,  as  does  para- 
graph 1. 

in 

With  respect  to  Senator  Smith's  final  ques- 
tion, an  opinion  of  the  Legal  Adviser  of 
August  13  was  prepared  on  this  point.  It 
concludes  that  the  United  States  would  not 
be  conipelled  to  wait  3  months  before  re- 
s\iinlng  nuclear  weapons  tests  If  the  Soviet 
Union  violated  its  obligations  under  the 
treaty.  A  copy  of  that  opinion  is  attached. 
The  President's  letter  of  September  11  to 
Senators  Mausfvoj)  and  Dixksxn  also  points 
out  that  the  "United  States  retains  the  right 
to  resume  atmospheric  testing  forthwith  If 
the  Soviet  Union  shotild  conduct  tests  In  vio- 
lation at  the  treaty." 

Abxam  Cbates. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  very  brief  observations  and 
comments  on  the  answers  of  the  Legal 
Adviser  of  the  State  Department. 

I 
The  answers  to,  and  observations  con- 
cerning, the  first  three  questions  under 
the  heading  "I"  depend  for  their  valid- 
ity upon  the  parUes  to  the  treaty  being 
in  agreement  with  the  Legal  Adviser's 
views  concerning  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "control,"  as  used  in  paragraph  1 
of  article  I  of  the  treaty.  The  term 
"control"  is  not  defined  in  the  treaty  and 
the  doctrine  of  temporary  control  with 
respect  to  outer  space  and  the  high  seas 
expressed  by  the  Legal  Adviser  appears 
to  be  noveL  It  is  reassuring  to  know  that 
the  Legal  Adviser  believes  that  para- 
graph 2  of  article  I  of  the  treaty,  which 
does  not  contain  the  term  "at  any  place 
tmder  its  jurisdiction  or  control,"  would 
apply  with  respect  to  explosions  of  the 
type  dealt  with  by  the  first  tliree  ques- 
tions. 

The  answers  to,  and  observations  con- 
cerning, questions  4  and  5  under  the 
heading  "I"  likewise  are  dependent  for 
their  validity  upon  the  parties  to  the 


treaty  being  to  agreement  with  the 
Legal  Adviser's  view  that  the  term  "any 
other  nuclear  explosion"  does  not  in- 
clude either  the  process  by  which  heat 
is  obtained  from  fissionable  material  to 
a  nuclear  reactor  or  an  accidental  nu- 
clear explosion. 

n 

As  todicated  before,  it  is  reassuring 
to  know  that  the  Legal  Adviser  con- 
strues paragraph  2  of  article  I  of  the 
treaty  to  be  applicable  with  respect  to 
both  direct  and  indirect  acts  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  treaty  and  is  therefore  not 
compelled  to  rely  upon  any  questionable 
definition  of  the  term  "control,"  as  used 
to  paragraph  1  of  article  I.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  that  explosions  over  un- 
claimed territory,  in  outer  space,  and 
under  the  high  seas  are  bcuired  by  the 
treaty. 

m 

In  connection  with  the  question  which 
was  posed  under  this  heading,  it  is  as- 
sumed that  the  President's  statement  to 
his  letter  of  September  11  to  Senators 
MANsriELD  and  Dirkskn  that  the  "United 
States  retains  the  right  to  resume  at- 
mospheric testing  forthwith  if  the  So- 
viet Union  should  conduct  tests  to  vio- 
lation of  the  treaty"  means  that  we  are 
prepared  under  those  circumstances  to 
have  others  brand  us  as  a  treaty  violator 
and  that  we  would  not  feel  compelled 
to  follow  the  procedure  adopted  with  re- 
spect to  our  denunciation  of  the  extradi- 
tion treaty  with  Greece — see  page  4. 
opinion  of  the  Legal  Adviser  of  the  State 
Department,  dated  August  12,  1863,  with 
respect  to  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  withdraw  from  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  in  the  event  of  violation  by  an- 
other party. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
15  years  we  have  sought  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  some  formula  that 
would  slow  down  and  perhaps  eventu- 
ally halt  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

I  believe  the  real  end  sought  by  these 
efforts  Is  not  solely  a  halt  to  the  develop- 
ment of  more  destructive  weapons — or 
even  a  gradual  cutttog  down  of  those  al- 
ready produced.  I  believe  our  real  pur- 
pose has  been  and  should  be  the  preven- 
tion of  a  devastattog  nuclear  war  from 
which  no  nation  would  emerge  as  the 
victor. 

We  must  remember  that  a  nuclear 
arms  race  between  two  major  world 
powers  cannot  ultimately  be  won  by 
either  side.  Both  nations  must  even- 
tually face  destruction  or  compromise. 
Neither  the  United  States  nor  Soviet 
Russia  believes  in  the  promises  of  the 
other.  This  mutual  distrust  builds  an 
endless,  vicious  circle  and  makes  that 
first  sniall  step  toward  nuclear  compro- 
mise a  difficult  but  necessary  one  to 
make. 

This  treaty  is  the  first  concrete  result 
of  18  years  of  effort  by  the  United  States 
to  impose  limits  on  the  nuclear  arms 
race. 

To  most  F>eople — I  imagine — the  rea- 
sonable aim  of  preventing  a  nuclear  war 
should  not  be  difficult  to  attato.  But, 
Mr.  President,  we  are  negotiating  with 
an  enemy  who  for  years  has  stated  Its 
primary  goal  was  to  destroy  our  form  of 
democracy  and  replace  it  throughout  the 


world  with  an  alien  Communist  dictator- 
ship. In  promoting  this  aggressive 
policy,  the  Soviet  Union  has  seen  fit  to 
use  to  its  relationships  with  other  na- 
tions every  means — diplomatic  and  non- 
diplomatic — available,  tocludtog  decep- 
tion. 

Their  historic  pattern  of  secrecy  at 
home  ajid  duplicity  abroad  makes  it  al- 
most impossible  to  put  triist  in  their 
signature  upon  any  International  agree- 
ment, tocluding  this  most  imjportant 
treaty. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  should  carefully 
note  this  Is  not  a  treaty  of  trust — it  is  a 
treaty  the  adherence  to  which  may  estab- 
lish trust. 

This  treaty  is  self-enforctog  In  that 
it  prohibits  nuclear  weapons  tests  In  the 
three  environments  where  our  scientists 
tell  us  we  can  detect  significant  viola- 
tions without  onslte  Inspections.  It 
carries  within  It  neither  provisions  nor 
promises  for  any  disarmament  at  all. 
More  than  that,  the  treaty  provides  that 
we  can  withdraw  from  It  whether  or  not 
another  signatory  violates  Its  provisions 
if  we  decide  "extraordinary  events" 
have  "Jeopardized"  the  security  interests 
of  our  country. 

In  my  opinion,  the  biggest  danger  is 
not  in  the  terms  and  risks  of  the  treaty 
itself,  but  to  the  obvious  efforts  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  lull  us  to  sleep  while 
they  prepare  for  another  move  in  the 
cold  war. 

The  Senate  has  been  assured  that  our 
military  readiness  and  vigilance  will  not 
be  slowed  down.  Surely  history  has 
taught  us  to  be  skeptical  and  wary  of 
the  Communists.  With  history  as  our 
guide,  we  can  turn  this  treaty  into  a 
victory  for  the  free  world.  In  the  area 
of  peaceful  purpose,  I  feel  we  have  much 
to  gain  or  lose.  To  reject  the  test  ban 
treaty  would  be  a  rejection  to  the  eyes 
of  the  world  of  this  small  step  away 
from  the  brink  of  nuclear  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  this  with- 
drawal provision  extremely  Important 
and  with  regard  to  its  Implementation 
Secretary  Rusk,  In  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion durtog  the  hearings  stated: 

I  think.  Senator,  world  opinion  would  cer- 
tainly make  a  difference  In  terms  of  our 
adopting  any  casual  or  frivolous  or  light- 
hearted  approach  to  this  question,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  security  Interests  of 
the  United  States  would  take  highest 
priority  here,  and  that  these  matters  of  pass- 
ing opinion  would  not  be  a  decisive  factor. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  another  matter 
that  I  consider  extremely  important 
with  which  this  treaty  deals  and  that  is 
the  p>eaceful  uses  of  nuclear  materials — 
the  so-called  plowshare  pwogrEim  initi- 
ated by  President  Eisenhower. 

The  treaty's  language  is  such  that 
plowshare  explosions  to  the  atmosphere, 
underwater,  and  to  outer  space  are  pro- 
hibited as  are  underground  plowshare 
explosions  where  resultant  radioactive 
debris  leaves  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
cotmtry  to  which  the  explosion  takes 
place. 

Here  Is  a  firm  example,  Mr.  President, 
where  our  negotiators  were  unwilling  to 
make  this  treaty  dependent  upon  trust. 
By  eliminating  all  explosions,  Including 
peaceful  ones,  they  prevented  the  Soviets 
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from  carrytog  out  tests — without  onslte 
inspection — which  could  be  used  for 
weapons  development  but  hidden  vmder 
the  guise  of  peaceful  uses  experiments. 

Because  of  this  lack  of  trust,  our  nego- 
tiators placed  language  in  this  treaty 
that  inhibited  the  Plowshare  program. 
How  much  has  that  program  been  to- 
hibited?  This  question  bothered  me  and 
I  asked  Dr.  Glenn  Seaborg,  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  about 
it.  He  answered  by  noting  that  the 
treaty  would  not  inhibit  the  peaceful 
uses  program  In  the  fields  of  nuclear 
power,  nuclear  energy  for  propulsion  and 
the  use  of  isotopes  to  medictoe,  todustry, 
and  research. 

As  for  the  field  of  nuclear  explosions. 
Dr.  Seaborg  said  that  within  the  United 
States  certain  excavations  could  be  un- 
dertaken along  with  work  In  the  areas 
of  mlntog  and  development  of  under- 
ground water  resources. 

Larger  projects,  such  as  canal  and  har- 
bor buildtog  and  mountain  moving,  Dr. 
Seaborg  noted,  depend  upon  development 
of  nuclear  explosives  and  associated  ex- 
cavation technology  which  were  not 
presently  available.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  administration  fore- 
sees needing  the  next  few  years  to  de- 
velop our  capabilities  in  this  large  scale 
excavation  area  and  then  plans  to  ap- 
proach other  treaty  signatories  on  a 
project-by-project  basis  as  each  one  be- 
comes feasible.  By  then,  perhaps,  if  the 
treaty  has  been  adhered  to,  we  may 
have  built  up  enough  trust  between  the 
Soviets  and  ourselves  that  they  will  per- 
mit us  to  observe  their  peaceful  explo- 
sion experiments  and  we — as  we  have 
offered  In  the  past — will  invite  them  to 
observe  ours. 

It  had  been  my  hope  that  the  approval 
of  this  test  ban  treaty  would  give  us  some 
assurance  of  a  reduction  to  arms  and 
armament.  The  Secretary  of  State  and 
members  of  the  Defense  Department 
testified  that  even  though  the  treaty  Is 
approved,  we  cannot  expect  any  imme- 
diate reduction  In  our  defense  efforts. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  could  well  in- 
crease, tostead  of  decrease,  our  military 
expenditures  for  years  to  come. 

Tills  matter  was  forcibly  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  in  the  testi- 
mony of  our  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Rusk,  which  appears  on  page  29  of  the 
hearings.  On  direct  interrogation  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark  man], 
the  Secretary  stated : 

This  treaty  Itself  does  not  reduce  weapons 
In  being  or  prevent  their  further  production. 

This  treaty  Is  aimed  only  at  the  question 
of  nuclear  explosions.  I  regret  myself  that 
It  has  not  been  possible  to  make  greater 
headway  In  some  actual  physical  disarma- 
ment measures  consistent  with  our  own  se- 
curity. 

But  this  treaty  is  not  a  step  In  that  di- 
rection— this  treaty  Is  not  Itself  dealing  with 
that  problem.  It  may  turn  out  to  be  one 
small  step  that  opens  up  some  possibilities 
in  this  field  but  that  has  not  yet  become 
apparent. 

Senator  Sparkman.  It  Is  a  treaty  of  hope  so 
far  that  Is  concerned. 

Secretary  Rusk.  So  far  as  actual  disarma- 
ment Is  concerned.  It  Is  a  treaty  of  hope.  It 
Is  a  treaty  of  a  fact  insofar  as  explosions  In 
those  three  environments  are  concerned. 


Mr.  President,  the  disttogiiished  mi- 
nority leader  [Mr.  Dirksen],  to  his  im- 
pressive statement  to  support  of  this 
treaty  last  week,  pototed  out  that  our 
party  went  to  the  electors  to  1960  with 
a  platform  that  included  the  statement: 

We  advocate  an  early  agreement  by  all  na- 
tions-to  forego  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  the  suspension  of  other  tests  as 
verification  techniques  permit.  We  support 
the  President  In  any  decision  he  may  make  to 
reevaluate  the  question  of  resumption  of  un- 
derground nuclear  explosions  testing,  If  the 
Geneva  Conference  falls  to  produce  a  satis- 
factory agreement. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  matter  but  I 
cannot  help  noting  the  treaty  before  the 
Senate  meets  almost  exactly  the  1960 
pledge  of  our  party,  and  in  fact  follows 
initiatives  begun  by  President  Eisen- 
hower. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  I  attended  practi- 
cally every  hearing  on  the  proposed  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty.  These  heartogs 
lasted  3  weeks  and  contained  volumes  of 
testimony  which  was  given  in  open  and 
executive  sessions. 

After  hearing  the  testimony,  I  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  it  is  to  the 
interests  of  our  Nation  and  the  peace  of 
the  world  to  vote  for  the  ratification  of 
this  treaty.  This  had  to  be  a  choice  not 
between  right  and  wrong,  but  rather  a 
choice  of  the  greatest  gains  toward  world 
peace  and  the  fewest  risks  to  our  na- 
tional security. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
after  reviewing  the  remarks  made  in  this 
Chamber,  and  the  testimony  regarding 
the  prop>osed  limited  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty,  I  am  impressed  by  three  argu- 
ments— one  to  its  favor,  two  to  opposi- 
tion. 

In  favor  of  it,  after  all  is  said  and  done, 
is  a  hope,  usually  described  as  a  faint 
glimmer,  that  this  may  be  the  first  step 
toward  easing  tension  In  the  world.  It 
Is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  argue 
with  a  hope.  It  is  an  emotional  thing; 
and  to  Its  soft  and  gentle  glow,  argu- 
ments appear  harsh.  The  more  fragile 
an  illusion,  the  more  rude  must  seem  the 
attempts  to  shatter  it. 

I  have  warned,  and  will  continue  to 
warn,  that  nuclear  weapHjns  are  not  the 
cause  of  tension  to  this  world;  that  if 
all  were  to  disappear  magically  over- 
night, the  tension  would  remain,  so  long 
as  world  communism  remains  dedicated 
to  aggression  and  obsessed  by  its  irra- 
tional vision  of  man  as  a  mere  cog  to  the 
machtoe  of  history. 

But  hope  heeds  only  itself.  How  does 
one  rfemind  hoF>e  that,  hitherto,  on-site 
InsiJection  has  been  the  qualification  of 
our  trust  of  any  arms  control  scheme? 
How  does  one  remind  hope  that  the  tech- 
nology of  remote  detection  still  has  not 
developed  fully  to  a  potot  where  It  can 
replace  such  Inspection?  Or  how  does 
one  tell  hope,  sprvmg  from  fear,  that 
fallout  is  less  a  present  threat  than 
smog  and  fumes  of  everyday  life?  If 
we  say  these  things,  hope — revulsed — 
shrinks  from  our  harsh  words.  One  who 
says  these  things  stands  alone,  a  sad, 
somber,  and  unwelcome  guest  to  a  house 
of  celebrants. 


We  are,  apparently,  well  past  arguing 
with  hope.  The  future  will  shatter  the 
hope  and  will  sober  the  celebrants.  But 
we  must  wait. 

For  my  part,  and  the  part  of  the  other 
few  who  must  heed  other  voices  in  their 
conscience,  there  is  only  the  time  now  to 
say  why  we  will  vote,  as  we  must,  to  op- 
pose approval  of  this  treaty.  I  perceive 
two  reasons,  basically;  and  I  have  based 
my  decisions  upon  one. 

First,  there  is  the  reason  that  this 
treaty  is  a  political  ambush,  baited  by 
the  necessity  of  the  Soviet  to  ease  the 
many  pressures  upon  its  tyranny.  This 
has  been  discussed  on  this  fioor.  The 
argument  impresses  me;  and  I  share, 
with  those  who  have  made  it,  bewilder- 
ment at  why  freedom  is  aided  by  putting 
salve  on  the  wounds  of  tyranny.  But 
that  is  not  the  argument  which,  alone, 
moves  me  to  vote  as  I  must  and  as  I  wilL 

I  will  vote  "no,"  because  of  how  I  read 
history  and  perceive  the  future.  I  see 
to  our  history,  to  this  nuclear  age,  that 
what  peace  we  have  had  has  been  pos- 
sible because  of  our  strength.  I  see  to 
our  history  the  clear  course  of  Soviet 
aggressions  and  breaches  of  the  peace: 
They  have  poured  througl%gaps  to  our 
strength.  They  have  been  stopped 
when  those  gaps  closed  or  were  pre- 
cluded when  our  guard  rematoed  high. 

I  see  no  change  to  the  future  until  or 
unless  the  objectives  of  conunurftsm,  not 
merely  their  weapons,  change.  And  not 
even  hope  has  spoken  to  us  so  far  of  a 
change  to  those  objectives.  Rather,  all 
say  that  the  objectives  remato  im- 
changed.  But  hope,  it  seems,  can  hear 
that  truth  and  still  proceed,  whistltog 
past  the  graveyard  of  experience. 

Thus,  if  strength  is  the  shield  of  peace 
and  weakness  the  way  to  war  and  defeat, 
it  is  the  impact  upon  our  strength  that 
concerns  me  most. 

What  is  that  impact?  Have  we  not 
heard  assurance  after  assurance  that  our 
strength  will  be  upheld  under  this 
treaty?    We  have,  todeed. 

But  assurances  are  not  facts,  promises 
are  not  performances  and  I  do  not  feel 
that  freedom's  strength,  in  a  time  of 
freedom's  peril,  can  be  armored  by 
either.  Such  strength  is  a  matter  of 
here  and  now,  not  of  "if  and  when." 
Real  hope  must  be  foimded  upon  real 
strength. 

There  is  a  catalog  that  has  been  laid 
before  us  of  the  price  to  strength  we 
will  pay  under  this  treaty.  Have  we 
seen  a  similar  catalog  of  a  Soviet  price? 
Hope  may  see  such  a  catalog;  reality 
does  not. 

The  major  heading  of  this  catalog  of 
America's  price,  America's  strength,  is 
that  the  treaty,  perhaps  gently  but  none- 
theless firmly,  closes  the  door  of  knowl- 
edge. 

Now  the  Senate  must  pardon  me  for 
speaking  of  real  weapons  to  the  real 
world.  As  I  have  said,  the  words  soimd 
harsh  in  the  glow  of  hope.  Truth  often 
does. 

There  has  been  work  underway  to  our 
laboratories  toward  the  design,  develop- 
ment and  test  of  a  device  with  a  yield 
of  80  to  100  megatons.  Now  the  door 
will  close  on  that,  if  this  treaty  Is  rati- 
fied.   Does  It  close  on  similar  knowledge 
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for  the  SoTletB?    We  only  know 
they  haTe  tested— tested,  mind  you.  not 
Just    conjectiired— devices    with    yields 
approaching  that  range,  and  we  have 
not.  and  we  will  not  under  thla  treaty. 

We  have  never  tested  fully  the  stam- 
ina of  our  hardened  missile  emplace- 
ments. The  treaty  will  cloee  the  door 
against  such  tests.  Will  It  close  such  a 
door  for  the  Soviets?  We  only  know 
that  there  Is  evidence  that  they  have 
tested — have  tested,  not  theorized — 
hardened  structures. 

Not  knowing  whether  our  missile  em- 
placements or  missile  sites  will  with- 
stand a  severe  blast,  how  can  we  be  sure 
of  our  great  deterrent,  which  is  a  sec- 
ond-strike capability?  How  can  we  even 
be  sure  that  any  missiles  will  leave  their 
sites  with  the  lack  of  knowledge  that 
we  have  of  the  environments  to  which 
they  will  be  subjected? 

Through  the  eyes  of  hope,  of  course, 
we  see  testa  of  major  weapons  and  sys- 
tems as  unnecessary.  Hope  says  that 
what  we  have  is  enough,  that  these  high- 
^eld  devices  are  of  minimum  military 
efBdency.  Lapsing  only  for  a  moment 
Into  the  language  of  harsh  fact,  it  Is 
asked  If  several  20-megaton  devices  are 
not  far  better  than  one  60-  or  100-mega- 
ton  device.  Again,  the  answer  must  be 
along  the  horizons  of  knowledge  and  not 
along  the  edges  of  the  statisticians  ledger 
sheet. 

It  is  the  knowledge  of  the  effect,  the 
environmental  effect,  of  high -yield  ex- 
plosions, the  sort  we  have  not  tested  and 
will  not  test  under  this  treaty — it  Is  in 
such  knowledge  that  we  will  be  weakened 
by  thla  treaty. 

Prompt  gamma  pulses  from  hlgh-3rleld 
explosions  are  known  devastatingly  to 
distort  electronic  circuitry. 

We  know  very  little  about  that  sub- 
ject. We  know  that  megaton  yields  of 
whifCh  the  enemy  is  ci^Mtble  could  ren- 
der unusable  our  entire  communications 
system.  It  would  even  render  unusable 
our  entire  domestic  electric  systems  at 
astoBlahlncly  high  distances.  Since  my 
colleagues  have  not  been  too  well  in- 
formed in  that  field,  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks  I  shall  ask  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rxcoao  some  Information 
that  I  have  gathered  on  that  subject,  but 
I  shall  not  offer  it  now. 

Interference  with  electronic  triggers  is 
an  area  of  grave  concern.  So  is  the  ef- 
fect iH>on  missile  guidance  systems.  So 
grave  is  the  concern,  that  our  military 
men  must  ask  if  the  Soviets  do  not  have 
the  capability,  with  tbe  knowledge  gained 
In  their  exclusive  high -yield  tests,  of 
thmroogfaly  disrupting  our  retaliatory 
missile  systems.  They  must  ask  if  their 
systems  can  survive  the  melt-down  of 
fisskxiable  materials  by  neutron  impact, 
the  effect  of  X-rays,  the  disruption  of 
communications  and  radar  blackout  Crom 
beta  rays,  from  gamma  rays,  from  fire- 
ball effects. 

Ask  the  men  who  must  man  the  mis- 
siles and  they  say  tests  are  needed.  Ask 
if  the  Soviets  have  not  already  tested  in 
this  area  and  we  find  that  we  do  not 
know — btxt  there  is  ample  evidence  upon 
which  to  presvune  that  they  have. 

Ask  the  man  upon  whose  command 
T»st5  90  percent  of  the  strategic  striking 
power  of  this  Nation :  ask  General  Power 
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that  the  impact  of  this  treaty  upon  the 
strength  about  which  he  knows  as  much 
as  any  man.  We  have  all  heard  his 
answer.  This  treaty  is  not  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

Ask  the  man  whose  Job  it  has  been  to 
work  with  the  most  advanced  weapons 
system:  susk.  General  Schriever  the  im- 
pact of  this  treaty.  We  all  have  heard 
his  answer.  He  felt  he  could  protect  his 
country  better  without  the  treaty. 

And  what  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
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that  concerns  me.  It  is  my  country — and 
what  my  conscience  tells  me  is  how  best 
I  may  serve  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  first  7  pages  of  the  intro- 
duction to  a  paper  prepared  by  Dr.  V.  W. 
Vodicka,  technical  director.  Joslyn  Elec- 
tronic Systems  Envision,  and  John  A. 
Ku3rpers.  of  Stanford  University,  may  be 
printed  in  the  PIxcoro  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 


I  altogether?  Remember  now.  if  you  will,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
only  that  they  finally  supported  the  as  follows: 
treaty  because  of  many  safeguards,  many 
promises,  and  political  advantages  of 
which  others  had  spoken.  But  remem- 
ber every  other  day  of  your  life,  every 
day  that  the  time  bomb  of  Communist 
treachery  ticks  closer  to  detonation,  that 
they  spoke  and  spoke  cle£u*ly  of  military 
disadvantages  under  this  treaty. 

Pray  God  that  we  do  not  have  to  re- 
member that  under  attack,  weakened 
and  unprepared. 

Remember  also  their  warning  that  a 
state  of  euphoria  would  be  the  most 
deadly  consequence  of  the  treaty.  Re- 
{ member  that  as  we  now  officially  study 
Increased  trade  with  the  Soviets.  Re- 
member it  when  the  next  steps  are 
taken,  the  pacts  proposed,  the  agree- 
ments signed.  It  is  not  too  late  to  re- 
member those  things  now,  but  other, 
more  popular  tunes  seem  to  dance  in  the 
air. 

I  shall  not  recite  the  page  after  page 
of  cataloging  of  the  TJB.  price  in  strength 
that  this  treaty  exacts.  Senators  know 
of  them;  they  have  heard  or  read  them. 
They  can  restudy  them.  Let  me  just 
sum  up  the  price:  Under  this  treaty  we 
close  the  door  on  sure  knowledge  of  the 
survivability  of  our  second-strike  capa- 
bility, the  very  capability  which,  until 
now,  has  been  the  shield  of  peace  in  this 
world.  We  halt  the  search  for  the  widest 
span  of  nuclear  know-how  at  a  point 
I  where  the  total  test  yields  of  the  Soviet 
I  are  a  full  third  greater  than  our  own. 

If  I  had  no  knowledge  of  weapons  and 
of  the  enemy,  then  I  would  wish  also  to 
vote  for  this  treaty  and  share  the  brief 
illusion  that  it  brings.  But  I  have  Uved 
too  Icmg  with  reality,  too  long  with  the 
men  who  are  dedicated  to  our  defense, 
too  long  with  the  facts  of  the  enemy's 
dedication,  to  discard  all  that  I  am  and 
all  that  I  know. 

I  will  vote  against  this  treaty  because 
it  will  erode  our  military  strength.  I  will 
vote  against  this  treaty  because  it  pre- 
serves the  enemy's  advances  in  high- 
yield  weaponry  while  freeing  them  to 
oval^Lke  our  lead  in  low-yield  research. 
We  pay  a  price;  they  do  not. 

I  do  not  vote  against  the  hope  of  peace, 
but  only  against  the  illusion  of  it  I  do 
not  vote  for  war,  but  for  the  strength 
to  prevent  it. 

I  have  been  told,  as  have  others,  I  am 
sure,  that  to  vote  against  this  treaty  is 
to  commit  political  suicide. 

I  will  vote  against  this  treaty  because 
in  my  heart,  mind,  soul  and  conscience. 
I  feel  It  detrimental  to  the  strengtb  of 
my  country. 

If  it  means  political  suicide  to  vo«e  for 
my  country  and  against  this  treaty,  then 
I  commit  it  gladly.    It  is  not  my  future 


The  Immediate  electromagnetic  effects  of 
an  atomic  explosion  are  massive  and  diverse. 
These  effects  can  wipe  out  critical  weapons 
and  communications  systems  In  a  few  sec- 
onds time  although  the  same  facilities  may 
survive  In  the  so-called  conventional  part 
of  the  attack  environment. 

There  Is  more  to  a  nuclear  explosion  than 
a  spectacular  visual  display,  grotmd  and 
atmospheric  shock  waves,  best,  and  atomic 
radiation.  These  are  only  part  of  the  nu- 
clear attack  environment. 

Some  of  the  electromagnetic  effect*  (viz., 
Argus)  are  trans-hemlspherlc.  All  are  re- 
latively Instantaneous.  Some  effects  are 
more  localized,  with  a  facility  damage  radii 
of  100  to  aoo  miles. 

Our  strategic  and  tactical  defense /offense 
systems  are  required  to  survive  In  periods 
of  nuclear  attack.  Some  of  our  facilities 
have  been  designed  to  withstand  tremendous 
physical  shock  and  radiation  levels.  As  now 
implemented,  these  same  systems  (mlssUes. 
ground  electronics,  command/control  and 
communications)  may  not  dependably  siir- 
vlve  the  electromagnetic  nuclear  environ- 
ment. 

Nuclear  electromagnetic  effects  have  been 
noted  since  the  advent  of  nuclear  explosion 
testing.  Overwhelming  verification  of  their 
existence  and  scope  has  been  buUt  up  by 
correlation  of  shot  times  (most  accxirately 
defined  in  foreign  technical  papers)  with 
concurrent  working  system  outages  and 
damages.  This  correlation  effort  by  the  au- 
thors began  In  1953  with  notations  of  elec- 
tromagnetic effects  Ln  the  vicinity  (200  mile 
radius)  of  the  teet  grounds. 

In  August  1958  the  Argus  test  series  in 
the  South  Atlantic  Ocean  caiised  dramatic 
and  unpredlcted  transhemlspherlc  electro- 
magnetic disturbances.  A  low-yield  shot  at 
aoo  mUes  altitude  caused  the  undersea  co- 
axial cable  acroaa  the  North  Atlantic  Oc«an 
to  Intermittently  fail  In  function.  Corre- 
lated outages  existed  In  critical  defense  sys- 
tems at  this  time  but  were  not  published  due 
to  classification  of  facilities  logs. 

Soviet  Instrumentation  of  our  test  efforts 
defined  our  shot  times  to  the  second.  The 
times  were  published  In  unclassified  tech- 
nical papers. 

The  effects  of  the  Argus  test  series  on  com- 
mercial and  military  communications  gave 
additional  verification  of  the  existence  of 
highly  significant  nuclear  electromagnetic 
effects.  A  preliminary  paper  on  the  subject 
was  prepared  In  1960  and  distributed  by  the 
authors  to  those  who  should  have  been  con- 
cerned. Since  that  time,  much  additional 
material  has  been  uncovered.  More  effects 
have  been  defined  and  a  good  amount  of 
quantitative  data  observed  and  derived.  For- 
eign iinclasslfled  data  continues  to  be  a 
major  source  of  Information.  Our  systems 
design  and  Implementation  remains  In  the 
horse  and  buggy  stage  with  respect  to  nu- 
clear electromagnetic  effects. 

Many  tactical  and  strategic  weapons,  com- 
munications, and  command  systems  are  not 
hard  electrically.  These  systems  as  now  Im- 
plemented may  not  survive  electronically  to 
the  same  degree  that  they  will  sm^ve  me- 
chanically. Catastrophic  electrical  and  elec- 
tronic failures  can  be  expected  in  most  mlU- 
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tary  facilities  which  are  combined  with  eom-  It  U  appUcable  to  radio  antennas  and  other  casion  to  learn  a  ereRt  df>a.l  n.hniit  mi« 

merclal  faculties  as  now  installed  to  a  radius  above-ground  faculties  which  may  have  sur-  7^^    r^k^  bornhPr^T  ^d     nL W 

from  ground  zero  as  foUows  U  not  properly  vived  the  mechanical  streaees  outalde  of  but  ^  '   «i^  Ixf:  J^f^       ^  *^            .J^ 

protected:  close  to  a  nuclear  fireball.     These  faciUtlee  ^^F°^ ^  ^  Statement  today  on  this 

Miles  Invite  massive  electrical  discharges  from  the  "Object   should  bear   great  weight   with 

1  MT  fusion,  low  altitude 20  fireball  edge  much  as  a  lightning  rod.     The  ^^  Senate.     He  has  made  a  fine  con- 

10  MT  fusion,  low  alUtude 72  currents  that  would  be  experienced  are  suf-  tributlon,  which  I  am  sure  will  be  help- 

50  MT  fusion,  low  altitude 120  flclent  to  melt   the  structiiral  components  ful  to  the  Senate. 

The  catastrophic  failures  are  defined  as:  and  collapse  the  facility.  Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  thank  my  dis- 

Vaporlzatlon  and  explosion  of  electrical  con-  ^:  Radio   frequency    transmission    effects:  tlngxilshed  friend  from  South  Carolina, 

ductors   (power  distribution  and  communi-  ^^  area  has  been  covered  quaUtaUvely  in  ^^          military     knowledge     I     respect 

cations),    equipment    component    bum    out  Papers  and  reports  by  others  but  more  quan-  ^^                                            ^             ^^P^^' 

SSfok^  SitL'^ue'r^^th'^'on^S  ^^  '^'  e^^ia^y^Sufin  trfowfr^^Tn^y  I  i^Plore  my  ooUeagues  in  the  Senate 

age)  and  Ionization  of  dielectric  Categorical  sUtements  minimizing  or  point-  asked    to    have    prmted    in    the   Recoiu), 

Lesser  systems   faUures   can   be   expected  ^^  °"*  ^^  absence  of  vulnerability  of  these  when  the  Record  becomes  available  to- 

outslde  of  the  radii  specified  above.     Both  transmission    media   are    unrealUtlc      Large  morrow.    It  covers  a  subject  we  have  not 

calculations  and  actual  experience  show  that  °"<^8"  ^  low  frequency  and  ultra  low  fre-  discussed,   which  Is  of   Vital   interest  tO 

our  systems  are  vulnerabUto  a  lower  order  ^"^."^^^  transmission  systems  have  been  ex-  gurvivaL 

r,f   A^,^^..,^   «»,    ♦>,)»   m-^^^A^    «,-„       T^^^  perlenced  In  connection  with  nuclear  testing  ,       ^v.              i      .,  j.               ,    ^ 

2o,S^r«S.t?^nrrt^nf^,^.«nt^.T  activity  and  are  to  be  reckoned  With  When  ,  ^s    these    scientists    conclude,    cata- 

uoubles  are  on  the  order  of .  component  f al  -  ^^mlnlng  systems'  reliabUlty  in  the  nuclear  strophlc  electrical  and  electronic  failures 

ure.  blown  fuses    damaged  or  blown  circuit  environment   ^*™                  ^  can  be  expected  in  most  miliUry  facill- 

)u£rc.^TlT^^^r^^^\:^^,  ,  -^^  vulnerabUlty    of    exlBt^    faclimes  ties  which  are  combined  with  Smmer- 

translent   pulses^  and  ^prog?amed    eve£to  ^^^^^  '"^^,  sysX^mB)   can  be  reduced  w^th-  cial  facUiUes. 

and  instructions.  dlsturbancTof  data  trans-  °"*  '^^^  ^,  "°"<=  methods.     Knowledge-  We  are  not  talking  about  a  direct  hit. 

mlsalon  faculties      Disruption  of  radio  fre-  jSSaS"?und"a^LrifS.d  tt^^^  We  are  taltog  about  the  electromagneUc 

?e"co^n';^'3'^ndu,^  m?n,J!fir°  ^^       '^  ^^^'^  »^  »°terface  areas  is  a  must.     SjS^ms  J^^P^^',^,^**^^,  some  SCient^ts  say  can 

3i^^™,h,«  «7™iS^H„n.  »,  «».  designers  and  operations  personnel  must  be  travel  1,100  miles  and  which  some  sci- 

nrff  anT  ^^^^LT Zr^^tt^l^^  ^^l'  apprised  of  the  eiectromag^tlc  effects  mech-  entists  agree  can  have  an   effect  of    1 

S.,^    -i^^^r^i  iS^^^^^^l  i,Kr  ^^i«»-  "^d  quantitative  resuiu  of  same,  megaton  of  fusion  in  a  low  alUtude  burst 

nomena.    The  natural  effects  include  light-  •,  ,  ..        ..        ,  ^  >.    ..  ^        j      ,,      _i  nn it         -r     m     j.  i^     *      , 

nlng   and    lesser  random   static   discharges.  E»l»tlng  taowledge  must   be  used  and   aU  at  20  mUes.    In  fact  as  a  result  of  a  low- 

aurSra.    magnetic    storms,    teUurlc    (earlh)  ^"Z"^  techniques  brought  to  bear  on  this  yield  shot  at  200  miles  alUtude  the  un- 

current  pat^rn  changes.     The  manmade  ef-  Problem.     The    use    of    fast    response     self-  dersea   coaxial   cable   across   the    North 

feet,  include  POwer  system,  switching  tran-  ^^  ^^l  SJlforTmettloSd'dL^;  .^^^ffH"  ^^^  ^L?  *^*^  "^  ^^"""^'^ 

.lent.,  and  electrical  Interferences  catised  by  l7^,7  viZToir.^  »  Zr,  h1«i^  «f  «« JT^.  tently  fail  to  function, 

arc  welding,  electric  -^oe  arcing    and  elec-  ^\on    ^^^S,    sfould    pfS=^      uX^;  We  know  enough  about  effects  to  know 

trlcal   power   faults   which   at   times   cause  ^             ^^^    necessarily     over«>phlstlcated  that  aU  modem  clrcuitry-all  circuits  in 

"The  eSoS«netlc^ff^t?a^^^^        with  ^«^  "3^**°^  ^»^«  »^°  P^°P«*<*  '»^^^  ^^  '^°*'  ^  '^'^"^^  ^  ^^'  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

fuJion  S^tmS  hav"  SS  i^^fv^oSS  '"  °'°"   su>mw^  to  the  electromagnetic  in  inertial  guidance  systems,  as  well  as 

oSl    T^  lut  lnc^^Se.           P^^^'^   "^'^^  environment   than    the    transmission    tech-  the  electronic  triggers  which  cause  the 

1.  Argus  effect:   Thl.  aurora-Uke  mecha-  ^^i^^^^^^ir,!**  r,-^  fo.  -  r~.oi  T^«lT,♦  missiles  to  travel— is  now  in  the  process 

nlsm  has  b«!n  noted  In  every  high  altitude  ,„J7!^!.Jt.«^^  ^^,^  l^^  t/^-^lS  »'  t>eing  redesigned,  because  we  do  not 

**t  S^?r  ^r%"^  ^'''^'  t""^  ^"-  tr°J.^SSfe°ff"eJ^^ea^U"2^ard:  ^^w  enough  about  the  HTedts  of  the 

gust  1.  1958.     Thl.  effect  can  create  a  man-  ^^^  communications  systems.     The  wjurces  electromagnetic  pulse  to  defend  and  pro- 

r     1^"t  !iL"'l            *    location  equal  ^^  information  are  diverse  and  not  always  tect  the  systems  we  now  have. 

*'<^^^Lf  *'^^^*°<=«    ^    ''^y    recorded  ^^  themselves  knowledgeable  as  to  the  "prao-  This  one  item  alone  should  cause  the 

-     ,    V         ^  ,j  -    .       ^    ^      ^,   ,^               J  the  most  significant  data  available  Is  from  »,^„  ♦«  „„^*«.^  „,._  ^.,.„  ..„,.*_„„„ 

Early  low-yleld  fl«lon  test  activity  cau«d  unclassified    technical    journals    from    the  ^°J^  ^  PTSS?,?^     uf^^iw      *  ^,, 

concurrent    outages    on    powerllnes    passing  jj^SB..      Prance      and     England.     Another  ^r.  THURMOND.     Mr.  President,  will 

the  general  area.    Circuit  breakers  on  main                  q,  sources  are  private  Industry  with  the  Senator  yield  further? 

feed  lines  opened  due  to  over  voltage  con-  ^^  gcwemment  ttes.  and  government  agencies  Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  yield. 

dltlons  induced  at  distances  to  excess  of  80  ^^q  ^^  system,  operators  out  of  the  realm  Mr,  THURMOND.    Is  It  not  true  that 

Sir«»J^Vf'^^*hI  »S^^iIl  «f !^.,^^  "^   "^    *i'^*^«    ^°^    Definiuve   studies  the  only  way  we  would  be  able  to  acquire 

^t  a?S??SS  ^oLwSS^  S*mirt  rf  Sf  "'^    practical    analysis    of    electromagneUc  the  knowledge  about  which  the  Senator 

Sl^Jnmion"  TuS- ^^x^rT^e?  "Z  '^^  SqTreS'^in^So'^'Suc^'^^Tpo^;  ^  '^^^  ^  ''^  ^"^'  ^  "^«  '^"^ 

early  test  efforU.     Thl.  effect'^ontlnue.  to  |:^eTvaiSS,e'^?"  SeTy  othSTtTa^^S  P^ere?     It  te  impossible  to  acquire  thlU 

cause  Instrumentation  trouble  because  It  Is  United  State.     A.  of  this  time  there  1.  not  knowledge  by  testing  underground,  IS  K 

neither  recognized  nor  understood  by  many  ^  much  as  a  handbook  which  can  be  u»ed      not?  

Instrumentation    systems   design   engineers,  by    system,    designer,    a.    an    Information  Mr.  GOLDWATER     We  could  acquire 

The  effect  causes  potential  changes  on  con-  gource.     The  present  MU-Spec  series  Is  com-  much  of  the  knowledge  by  testing  under- 

?,'^!^7«^°H-"«"',S!!Lof  ^'^,<^^^.r!!l!^^  pletely  inadequate  to  meet  the  total  reU-  ground.  We  could  study  the  effects  of 
time,  in  the  order  of  20  to  100  nanoMCond.  ability  requiremnts  of  communications  and  aftrnma  rftv«!  undenrround 
and  duration,  of  1  «»ond  or  more.  This  weapons  systems  facilities.  At  present  the  ^^rTOmuSoNr)  W^  «iuM  aivjuire 
affect,  burled  cable  In  the  vicinity  equally  Mil-Spec  sertes  does  not  reco«rntoe  the  real  *"^-  THURMOND.  We  OOUld  acquire 
with  any  aerial  faculties  that  may  be  left  integrated  EMP  problem  ^^  ^  portion  of  the  knowledge  from  under- 
standing.   Insulation  breakdown  from  volt-          where  some  of  the  effecte  are  rwjognlzed      groimd  testing.    

ages,  several  orders  In  excess  of  design  stress  but  systems  solution,  not  readily  apparent,  Mr.  GOLDWATER.     Yes.     I  have  yet 

are   followed    by    extremely    high    currents,  the  problem  I.  clawlfled  and  withheld  from  to  meet  a  scientist  who  will  categorically 

The  result  Is  conductor  burnout  In  the  Im-  personnel  who  mxist  have  the  InformaUon  gay    we    can    acquire    the    Information 

mediate  vicinity  and   high  voltages  passed  in  order  to  design  systems  that  wUl  accom-  n#»*»ripd  in  this  wav     It  cannot  be  said  to 

down   the  line  to  the  distant  terminal  or  modatc  the  problem  fifrSJS*   nf    tS"  Uni^SqtASf^^ 

other  electrical /electronic  faculty.                                 1  the  pewle  Of   the  United  States.     We 

3.  Neutron  fiux  effect:  This  effect  Is  often        Mr-  THURMOND.    Mr.  President,  will  have  a  device  which  we  guarantee  will 

masked  by  effect  Mo.  2.  since  It  takes  place  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  work  in  tbe  atmosphere — through  a  nu- 

reiativeiy  close  to  the  nuclear  activity.    The  yield?  clear  environment,  through  gamma  rays, 

end  result  of  this  mechanism  Is  the  develop-         Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  yield.  through  fireball  blackout."   unless  it  is 

ment  of  abnormal  voltages  In  electrical  con-          j^^     THURMOND.      I   commend    the  tested  in  the  atmosphere. 

do^^Ve  TCtt^ch'Jmlr^Sa^e'^and  ^^e  Senator  from  Artoona  for  his  mag-  We  can  develop  the  U.eory.    We  «ui 

electrical  stress  plus  initution  of  secondary  niflcent  Statement     The  distinguished  do  a  great  deal  of  experimentation.    We 

radiauon  along  the  flux  path.  Senator  from  Arizona  is  a  major  general  can  do  much  extrapolation  from  imder- 

.   4.  static  discharge  effect:  This  I.  similar  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve.    In  performing  ground  testing.    But  no  man  can  fuar- 

in  appearance  and  occurrence  to  lightning,  his  duties  In  that  capacity  he  has  had  oc-  antee  that  any  weapon  will  work  without 
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testing  It  in  the  aiviromnent  in  which 
it  must  be  used. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  weapon  must 
be  tested  in  the  environment  in  which  it 
is  to  be  used  In  order  to  determine  actu- 
ally what  results  will  be  obtained. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     Yes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Under  the  treaty, 
if  ratified,  that  would  be  impossible. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  Is 
absolutely  correct.  I  recall  that  shortly 
after  our  entry  into  World  War  n  we 
tried  a  torpedo  which  the  scientists  told 
ua  would  end  all  naval  warfare.  We  had 
never  tested  it.  It  did  not  work.  We 
spent  a  long  time  getting  the  old  torpe- 
does ready  to  go. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  vote 
for  the  treaty.  I  should  like  to  vote  for 
it.  Knowing  the  scientific  and  military 
facts  of  life.  I  think  we  are  asking  for 
real  trouble  if  we  ratify  the  treaty. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  know  the  great 
respect  the  able  Senator  from  Arizona 
has  for  General  Power.  I  should  like  to 
read  a  statement  General  Power  made  a 
few  days  ago : 

In  my  personal  opinion  all  sensible  people 
in  thla  world  desire  peace  and  freedom  from 
a  nuclear  war.  But  there  are  two  different 
theories  of  how  to  get  there. 

One  theory  is  throiigh  military  superiority 
and  through  deterrence,  which  is  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  strategy  we  have  used.  There  Is 
another  one  through  disarmament. 

I  personally  think  the  two  theories  are 
diametrically  opposed.  I  don't  see  how  you 
can  arm  and  disarm  at  the  same  time.  I 
have  studied  previous  disarmament  meas- 
ures and  in  my  opinion  disarmament  Is  a 
proven  concept  to  get  you  Into  a  war.  I 
think  history  will  prove  that  the  surest  way 
to  cavise  a  war,  nuclear  war  or  any  war.  Is  to 
disarm. 

I  wonder  If  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
is  in  accord  with  that  statement  by  Gen- 
eral Power.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  History  would 
make  me  be  In  accord  with  it,  even  if  I 
were  not  inclined  to  be.  The  general  Is 
absolutely  correct  in  that  statement. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
choice  we  face  here  is  not  easily  defined 
or  described,  but  many  Senators  have 
participated  in  this  discussion,  and  in 
going  over  the  record  I  was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  depth  of  the  study 
which  the  Senate  has  made  of  this  treaty. 
It  Is  now  quite  clear  that  the  Senate  will 
ratify  this  treaty  by  a  substantial  margin 
above  the  required  two-thirds  majority. 
One  cannot  review  the  many  thousands 
of  words  that  have  been  said  in  the  Sen- 
ate concerning  the  treaty  without  con- 
cluding that  the  decision  to  support  it  is 
sound. 

In  the  simplest  terms,  what  we  face  is 
a  choice  of  risks.  Or,  to  put  the  matter 
in  positive  terms,  a  choice  of  hopes.  We 
cannot  be  sure  of  the  benefits  which  this 
treaty  offers  mankind.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  cannot  be  certain  of  the  safety 
and  security  of  mankind  without  it. 
With  the  treaty,  we  hope  that  the  re- 
lentless increase  in  poisonous  radio- 
activity in  the  atmosphere  will  be  halted. 
With  the  treaty,  we  hope  that  the  rush 
of  nations  to  arm  themselves  with  nu- 
clear weapons  which  threaten  annihila- 
tion of  civilization  will  be  halted,  or  at 
least  slowed.    With  the  treaty,  we  hope 


tAe  world  can  move  into  an  era  of  mutual 
ttvist  and  confidence  based  on  perform- 
ance. Not  until  we  see  how  the  Soviet 
Union  performs  imder  this  treaty  will 
s«ch  trust  and  confidence  in  it  be 
njerited.  but  we  can  well  afford  the  risk 
ot  a  probationary  period,  in  my  opinion. 
To  refuse  to  ratify  the  treaty  will  mean 
ah  end  to  the  long-drawn-out  negotia- 
tions which  we  initiated  in  1946  and  have 
pressed  In  various  conferences  ever  since. 
Now  that  we  have  reached  an  agree- 
n>ent  at  long  last,  limited  as  it  is.  we  csm 
b^  sure  that,  if  we  refuse  to  go  through 
With  the  initialed  treaty,  we  face  a  pro- 
longed period  of  unlimited  testing,  with- 
out hope  of  another  open  outer  door  for 
limiting  the  dangerous  effects  that  will 
rpsult. 

i  If  the  limited  test  ban  is  violated,  we 
Will  only  face  the  condition  we  face  to- 
(Jay  and  for  years  to  come  without  any 
treaty.  Nations  would  again  resume  con- 
tfmiinating  our  soil  and  polluting  the 
\forld's  atmosphere  and  space. 

This  decision  can  and  perhaps  will  play 
a|  vital  part  in  changing  the  course  of 
the  cold  war.  On  It  certainly  ride  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  millions  of  the  world's 
people,  who  pray  for  some  cessation  of 
tensions  that  build  up  in  the  present 
r^clear  arms  race. 

'  There  are  both  certainty  and  uncer- 
tklnty  about  the  ratification  of  this 
^^ty.  No  treaty  is  foolproof  or  has 
built-in  guarantees  of  success. 

There  is  certainty,  however,  among  the 
neutral  and  uncommitted  nations,  num- 
liering  more  than  a  billion  of  the  world's 
peoples,  that  this  crossing  of  the  outer 
threshold  with  a  limited  treaty  is  in  their 
best  interests.  These  are  the  innocent 
bystanders  who  know  that  they  would 
suffer  along  with  the  industrial  powers 
ajhould  a  nuclear  exchange  take  place. 

I  They  see  in  this  pause  in  the  accelera- 
tion toward  greater  and  more  terrible 
\|reapons  a  chance  for  a  cooling  off  period 
that  may — repeat  may — lead  to  other 
agreements  resulting  in  further  easing 
of  tensions  among  the  atomic  powers. 

There  is  certainty  also  among  the 
smaller  but  more  industrialized  nations, 
many  of  them  our  allies,  who  have  not 
vet  entered  the  field  of  atomic  armament 
^ut  who  feel  that  they  must  soon  make 
a  fateful  decision.  This  decision  will  tax 
liheir  Industrial  and  scientific  capabill- 
ttes  and  thrrist  them  into  the  maelstrom 
of  atomic  weapons  development.  If 
tjhey  enter,  they  will  be  a  part  of  the 
Acceleration  toward  more  terrifying 
Weapons. 

i  This  proliferation  of  atomic  power  to 
ifaany  smaller  nations,  the  neutral,  the 
friendly  and  those  who-  lust  for  power 
over  their  neighbors,  raises  an  interna- 
tional danger.  A  worldwide  atomic  war 
(iould  be  triggered  when  the  grave  re- 
sponsibility of  possessing  atomic  weapons 
^ests  with  the  irresponsible.  War  by  mis- 
calculation or  by  blackmail  multiplies  the 
threat  we  face.  If  great  danger  lies  in 
having  these  weapons  in  the  hands  of 
three  atomic  powers,  it  will  be  magnified 
many  times  when  new  nations  acquire 
iven  a  modest  stockpile  of  weapons. 

I  believe  it  is  evident  that  the  nations 
irho  have  already  signed  the  pact  are 
Certain  that  it  Is  in  the  best  interest  of 


their  security.  It  will  sOlow  them  the 
privilege  of  abstaining  from  the  arms 
race,  and  being  spared  the  great  expense 
and  attendant  dai^ers  of  entering  Into 
the  atomic  club. 

They  feel,  I  am  sure,  that  the  hope  for 
negotiations  is  better  if  the  possessors  of 
such  weapons  are  few  In  number,  and  if 
even  these  are  seeking  to  limit  the  dan- 
gers inherent  in  the  arms  race. 

We  cannot  avoid  the  knowledge  that 
more  than  90  nations  already  have  sub- 
scribed to  the  treaty.  We  cannot  avoid 
being  aware  that  all  these  other  nations 
acted  with  knowledge  that  this  treaty  is 
useless  without  the  approval  of  at  least 
67  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  overwhelming  support  which  the 
treaty  has  engendered  around  the  world 
was  clearly  evident  to  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
who  attended  the  52d  Conference  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  starting  last 
week  in  Belgrade.  Previously,  the  Sen- 
ate's attention  htis  been  directed  to  news 
dispatches  sent  to  this  country  from  Bel- 
grade emphasizing  the  treaty's  tran- 
scendental Importance  In  the  minds  of 
the  500  elected  lawmakers,  representing 
nearly  70  national  governments.  In  at- 
tendance there.  The  U.S.  delegates 
heard  speaker  after  speaker  praise  the 
treaty.  At  every  hand,  day  and  night, 
we  were  told  that  the  treaty  offers  new 
hope  for  enduring  peace. 

One  US.  Journalist  cabled  to  his  read- 
ers: 

It  Is  evident  to  every  Senator  and  Con- 
gressman attending  this  global  gathering  of 
parliamentarians  that  If  the  U.S.  Senate 
turns  Its  back  on  the  test  ban,  world  opinion 
wUl  turn  its  back  on  the  United  States  in 
agony  and  disappointment. 

I  heartily  agree  with  this  Journalist's 
appraisal  of  the  common  viewpoint  held 
by  the  delegates  at  Belgrade.  Peace  re- 
mains the  great  unifying  motive  of  all 
mankind,  and  leaders  of  more  than  90 
nations  have  already  recognized  this 
treaty  as  a  step  in  the  direction  of  peace, 
or  as  a  step  backward  and  away  from  the 
horrible  possibility  of  a  nuclear  war. 

I  am  very  much  aware,  however,  that 
Members  of  the  Senate  must  not  let  this 
worldwide  display  of  fervor  for  the  treaty 
to  be  the  controlling  factor  in  their  de- 
liberations. Instead,  we  must  keep  in 
mind  that  this  phenomenal  enthusiasm 
is  the  direct  result  of  the  leadership 
which  the  United  States  has  provided 
along  the  path  of  peace.  We  must  re- 
member that  this  treaty  was  our  idea  in 
the  first  place,  and  that  we  are  now  en- 
gaged in  testing  the  courage  of  our  own 
convictions.  The  record  of  American 
efforts  to  secure  a  workable  limitation  on 
the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  dates  back 
to  1946,  the  year  after  weapons  of  this 
dimension  were  employed  by  this  coun- 
try to  conclude  a  war  that  this  Nation 
had  been  forced  to  fight.  The  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  re- 
cites the  details  of  these  efforts,  year  by 
year,  through  the  administrations  of 
President  Truman  and  President  Eisen- 
hower. 

This  has  never  been  a  partisan  issue 
with  the  American  people.  In  1960,  both 
President  Kennedy  and  his  Republican 
opponent  for  the  Presidency,  the  then 
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vice  President,  Mr.  Nixon,  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed their  hopes  that  the  negotiations 
with  our  allies  and  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  started  in  1958  at  the  urging  of 
President  Eisenhower,  would  prove 
fruitful. 

The  bipartisan  support  which  this 
treaty  has  won  speaks  well  for  the  guar- 
antees which  it  embodies. 

The  limited  test  ban  treaty,  however, 
is  challenged  by  Its  opponents,  who  as- 
sert that  it  casts  a  grave  doubt  on  our 
continued  and  continuing  superiority  in 
atomic  weapons.  We  have  been  ad- 
vised, and  I  believe  properly  so,  that  to- 
day we  are  the  world's  strongest  atomic 
power,  both  in  technology  and  in  the 
quantity  of  our  weapons. 

Doubt  has  been  raised,  however,  that 
this  limited  ban  will  cause  us  to  lose  our 
advantage.  Prom  all  the  evidence  I  have 
read,  the  treaty  offers  us  an  opportunity 
in  which  the  dangers  are  minimized. 
The  values  of  such  a  ban,  so  eagerly  de- 
sired by  the  world,  offset  the  uncertain- 
ties which  are  bound  to  exist  in  any  such 
agreement. 

As  the  Prepswedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee  has  declared  in  its  con- 
cluding paragraph: 

The  question  is  one  of  weighing  relative 
risks. 

The  fear  derives  from  exposure  on 
four  principal  points.    These  points  are : 

First.  The  significance  of  the  60-  to 
100-megaton  bomb  exploded  by  the 
Soviets. 

Second.  The  question  of  the  superior- 
ity of  smaller  nuclear  weapons. 

Third.  The  development  of  the  anti- 
missile missile. 

Fourth.  The  survivability  of  our  deter- 
rent force. 

The  record  is  filled  with  testimony  on 
both  sides  of  these  questions.  However, 
with  the  strong  testimony  from  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  numerous  scientists,  our 
own  leaders  on  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Committee,  and  our  own  distinguished 
Senate  chairmen.  Senator  Pastorx  and 
Senator  Anderson,  who  are  experts  in 
this  field,  I  feel  that  the  advantages  of 
the  limited  test  ban  treaty  outweigh  the 
fears  expressed  on  these  four  points  by 
opponents  of  the  treaty. 

On  the  question  raised  about  Russian 
superiority  because  of  testing  of  the  60- 
megaton  bomb,  I  believe  the  judgment 
of  our  military  and  civilian  leaders  Is 
convincing.  We  were  free  to  explode  all 
the  giant  bombs  we  chose  during  this 
recent  (>eriod  of  uncontrolled  testing. 
We  made  a  decision,  based  on  our  knowl- 
edge and  strategy,  that  such  weapons 
were  not  necessary.  We  based  this  de- 
cision on  the  fact  that  our  present  ar- 
senal contains  more  effective  bombs  for 
selected  targets,  rather  than  terror 
bombs  of  widespread  range. 

I  am  further  assured  by  the  testimony 
that  the  present  state  of  our  art  would 
be  suflBcient  to  quickly  produce  such 
giant  bombs  without  additional  atmos- 
pheric testing,  if  such  weapons  were  later 
needed. 

On  the  second  point,  the  versatility 
and  quantity  of  our  smaller  nuclear 
weapons,  with  existing  Instruments  of 
delivery  for  strategic  bombing,  give  us 


great  security.  True,  these  weapons  have 
lower  yields,  but  they  still  have  the  power 
to  wipe  out  any  known  military  or  indus- 
trial targets  contained  in  our  strategic 
plans.  The  versatility  and  selectivity  of 
all  types  of  weapons  in  our  arsenal  make 
us  the  world's  strongest  atomic  power. 
Our  superiority  in  this  field  of  quantity 
and  types  more  than  offsets  any  of  the 
giant  bombs  the  Soviets  may  produce. 

Further,  the  provision  permitting  all 
kinds  of  underground  testing  enables  us 
to  contlaue,  as  has  been  promised  by  in- 
nimierable  witnesses,  to  upgrade  and  up- 
date our  weapons  capability  to  any  ex- 
tent necessary. 

On  the  third  point,  the  development 
of  the  antiballistic  missile,  several  chal- 
lenges have  been  made.  The  testimony  is 
conclusive  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  and 
atomic  experts  believe  that  the  problem 
here  lies  in  the  field  of  delivery,  guid- 
ance, and  selectivity  of  targets,  rather 
than  in  the  field  of  explosives.  Under- 
ground testing  of  explosives  Is  still  possi- 
ble and  the  testing  of  the  intercepting 
missile  Itself  is  one  that  is  permitted  since 
it  would  not  require  atmospheric  blasts. 

Whatever  protection  against  blackout 
or  other  exotic  effects  is  needed,  this 
must  at  all  events  be  built  into  the  mis- 
sile and  not  into  the  explosive  it  is  de- 
signed to  carry. 

On  the  fourth  and  last  point,  the  vul- 
nerability of  our  hardened  missile  sites 
has  been  discussed.  Here  sigain  our  ex- 
perts are  strong  In  their  opinion  that 
the  Russians  have  gained  no  more 
knowledge  in  this  field  than  we  already 
possess.  The  large  yield  tests  conducted 
by  the  Russians  were  not  effects  tests  up- 
on such  sites,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  gained  this  type  of  data  from 
their  recent  explosions. 

Thus  the  evidence  I  believe  we  have 
from  our  own  leaders,  who  have  spent 
years  in  specializing  in  this  field,  would 
indicate  that  both  sides  will  be  equally 
restricted  by  the  treaty  and  that  neither 
would  gain  a  substantial  advantage  over 
the  other. 

One  danger  that  could  exist  has  been 
dispelled  by  assurances  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  from  agencies  in  charge  of  our 
development  program  that  we  will  ex- 
pand and  improve  our  capabilities  to  de- 
tect atmospheric  and  imderwater  explo- 
sions to  even  a  greater  degree  than  we 
now  possess. 

The  chance  of  cheating  by  illegal  ex- 
plosions will  be  even  further  reduced  by 
continued  improvement  in  our  vast  de- 
tection facilities. 

Also  reassuring  is  the  guarantee  that 
our  laboratory  facilities  will  be  held  in 
a  state  of  readiness  so  that  if  the  treaty 
is  breached,  we  can  immediately  resume 
atmospheric  testing  on  the  finding  by 
others.  This  ever-ready  mobilization 
for  further  atmospheric  testing  not  only 
guarantees  our  readiness  but  also  keeps 
together  the  experts  who  have  been  so 
successful  in  weapons  development  in 
the  past.  It  will  also  discourage  those 
who  might  be  inclined  to  cheat. 

This  team  could  be  used  promptly 
should  It  be  deemed  essential  for  our 
national  security,  or  should  the  treaty 
or  any  of  Its  terms  be  abrogated  by  the 
Soviets. 


These  were  the  requirements  demand- 
ed by  the  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Their  assurances  were  spelled  out  In 
detail  by  our  military  leaders  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense Appropriations  when  on  Au- 
gust 20,  1963,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Mr,  Gilpatric,  summarized  in 
these  words: 

We  do  have  in  this  year's  budget  funds 
that  would  support  the  kind  of  an  under- 
ground test  program,  the  kind  of  nuclear 
effects  test  research  program  that  would 
meet  the  conditions  that  the  Joint  Chiefs 
put  upon  their  approval  of  the  partial  test 
ban. 

Those  opposed  to  ratification  of  the 
treaty  have  charged  that  it  will  commit 
the  United  States  to  a  process  of  dis- 
armament without  preserving  the  prin- 
ciple of  inspection,  which  has  been  the 
cornerstone  of  U.S.  disarmament  p>olicy. 
As  a  number  of  Senators  have  pointed 
out,  this  is  a  false  and  misleading  prem- 
ise. 

Dr.  Harold  Brown,  director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering,  told  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee: 

It  does  not  limit  arms  development.  It 
does  not  reduce  armaments  but  it  does 
reduce  arms  development.  I  believe  that 
unless  we  get  some  kind  of  arms  limitation 
as  well  as  maintaining  our  own  military 
capability  the  next  10  years  are  going  to  see 
further  degradation  In  everyone's  security 
as  other  nations  obtain  nuclear  weapons, 
lees  responsible  ones  than  have  them  now, 
I  think  that  will  make  everyone  leas  se- 
cure. 

I  dont  say  this  treaty  Is  going  to  solve 
that  or  produce  the  mlUenlum  but  I  think 
in  the  absence  of  this  treaty,  which  has 
represented  the  first  step,  no  one  can  go  on 
to  anything  else. 

We  have  been  reminded  continually 
during  the  course  of  this  most  worth- 
while debate  that  the  U.S.  Senate  must 
take  into  account,  not  only  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  the  American  p>eople, 
but  public  opinion  throughout  the  world 
as  it  considers  this  limited  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty.  We  will,  of  course,  give  first 
consideration  to  the  security  and  w^- 
fare  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  signatory  to  this  treaty,  we  have 
no  absolute  guarantee  that  the  United 
States  can  maintain  its  present  security. 
We  have  the  solonn  word  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Cliiefs  of  Staff  that  the  treaty  of- 
fers the  United  States  clear  and  Indis- 
putable advantages. 

General  Taylor  said: 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  reached  the 
determination  that  whUe  there  are  mUltary 
disadvantages  to  the  treaty,  they  are  not 
BO  serious  as  to  render  It  unacceptable  •  *  • 
it  is  the  judgment  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  that,  If  adequate  safeguards  are  estab- 
lished, the  risks  Inherent  In  this  treaty  can 
be  accepted  In  order  to  seek  the  Important 
gains  which  may  be  achieved  through  a 
stabilization  of  international  relations  and 
a  move  toward  a  peaceful  environment  in 
which  to  seek  resolution  of  our  differences. 

In  the  same  vein,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Mr.  McNamara.  declared: 

The  risks  imder  the  treaty  are  either  small 
or  under  control,  and  the  values  of  the  treaty 
are  substantial  even  If  we  conskler  only  the 
military  area.  The  scales  are  clearly  tipped 
In  favor  of  the  treaty.  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
has  my  xinequlvocal  support. 
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The  risk,  well  recogmlzed  though  not 
clearly  defined,  that  this  treaty  promises 
to  reduce  Is  the  hazard  that  mankind 
will  suffer  for  generations  to  come  If 
atmospheric  testing  is  not  stopped.  This 
is  the  risk  that  is  recognized.  This  risk 
we  assvmied  in  the  interest  of  national 
security  when  the  development  of  weap- 
ons required  It.  It  Is  a  risk  which  can 
now  be  reduced. 

Most  of  the  p)eople  who  have  written 
to  ask  me  to  vote  for  ratification  have 
been  concerned  primarily  with  the  dan- 
ger of  radioactive  fallout  from  contin- 
ued atmospheric  testing.  A  letter  from 
a  26-year-old  resident  of  Norman,  Okla., 
l8  fairly  typical.    She  said : 

I  am  26  years  old.  the  mother  of  two  small 
chUdren.  Thla  la  my  first  letter  to  a  legis- 
lator. I  was  nudged  Into  action  by  a  recent 
news  story  which  quoted  the  Public  Health 
Service  as  saying  the  amount  of  radioactive 
strontlTim  90  in  the  Nation's  milk  this  May 
was  almost  twice  that  of  a  year  ago.  I  want 
to  male*  It  absolutely  clear  that  I  am  totally 
In  favor  of  the  pending  test  ban  treaty,  and 
of  any  further  steps  taken  to  reduce  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war  or  of  radioactive  poi- 
soning from  the  cxirrent  arms  race. 

This  writer  went  on  to  express  her 
concern  that  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council  has  not  established  firm  stand- 
ards regarding  the  hazards  of  radioactive 
exposure  to  human  health.  I  share  her 
feelings,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  who 
are  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  to  keep  pressure  applied 
to  this  problem.  In  June  of  this  year.  I 
noted,  the  Subcommittee  on  Research. 
Development,  and  Radiation  of  this  Com- 
mittee held  extensive  hearings  on  this 
subject.  At  the  conclusion,  the  council 
promised  to  provide  such  guidelines. 

This  subcommittee  was  told  that  after 
tests  were  started  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1961,  the  fallout  rate  rose  sharply.  By 
the  end  of  1962,  more  fission  products 
were  put  into  the  atmosphere  than  in  all 
preceding  years  of  testing — and  the  So- 
viets were  largely  to  blame. 

The  contamination  of  space  and  of 
the  atmosphere  by  past  tests  has  been 
a  danger  to  all  forms  of  life  on  this 
planet.  Carried  by  rain  and  by  air  cur- 
rents, no  one  is  exempt  from  its  danger- 
ous effects.  For  peculiar  reasons,  the  de- 
IXMlts  collect  irregularly  in  certain  areas. 
But  sooner  or  later,  the  fallout  that  is 
shot  into  space  or  air  will  reach  the 
earth.  What  is  the  point  at  which, 
in  our  efforts  to  be  secure,  we  contami- 
nate the  very  elements  which  sustain 
life? 

Of  this  we  can  be  svire :  Unlimited  at- 
mospheric and  space  explosions  of  big- 
ger and  bigger  yield  bombs  will  bring  us 
closer  to  the  time  when  the  testing  can 
be  dangerous  to  life  and  can  contaminate 
the  food  supplies  of  wide  areas  of  the 
world.  The  prevention  of  such  contami- 
nation, through  limiting  atmospheric 
and  space  testing,  is  vital  to  our  very 
existence. 

The  commonsense  and  common  hoi)es 
of  the  American  people  have  been  as- 
serted once  more  in  uiunistakable  terms. 
Since  the  founding  of  our  Nation,  we 
have  sought  peace  and  understanding 
among  men.  It  has  been  a  risky  road, 
but  is  one  we  willingly  take.  It  can  lead 
all  humanity  to  a  better  world. 


ZFFEcrra  on  nuclear  weapons 

AND   COMMUNICATIONS   OP  CER- 
TAIN phenomena  induced  by 

NUCLEAR  BLASTS 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  an 
Urticle  appearing  In  the  September  16, 
1963,  issue  of  Missiles  and  Rockets,  car- 
rying the  title  "Soviets  May  Have  Ulti- 
tnate  ABM."  contains  a  number  of  sub- 
stantial Inaccuracies  in  the  form  of 
errors  of  fact  and  misleading  state- 
tnents,  which  should  be  corrected. 

At  the  outset,  the  Missiles  and  Rock- 
jets  article  notes  concern  over  the  possi- 
bility   that    the   electromagnetic    pulse 
treated  by  exploding  very-high-yield  nu- 
clear weapons  could  deactivate  U.S.  mis- 
Biles  in  their  silos.    It  Is  stated  that  this 
concern    is    behind    the    opposition    by 
Imany  high  military  officers  and  nuclear 
scientists  to  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
The  article  fails  to  state  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  both  the  military 
leaders  and  leaders  in  the  field  of  nu- 
clear science  have  registered  support  for 
the  treaty.    These  include  the  Secretary 
iof  Defense,  his  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search    and     Engineering,     the    Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.    These  are 
the  men  who  are  primarily  responsible 
for  the  military  security  of  the  United 
States,  and  also  the  ones  who  have  ac- 
cess to  all  available  information  upon 
which  to  reach  a  judgment  concerning 
the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  certain 
vulnerabilities  in  our  retaliatory  nuclear 
forces. 

Possible  uncertainties  concerning  the 
effects  of  electromagnetic  pulse  on  U.S. 
missile  systems,  as  well  as  other  imcer- 
tainties,  were  in  the  mind  of  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  problem  of  missile-site 
survivability,  in  testifying  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
August  13.  1963.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense stated: 

Our  missile  force  is  deployed  so  as  to  as- 
sure that  under  any  conceivable  Soviet  first 
strike,  a  substantial  portion  of  It  would  re- 
main In  firing  condition.  Meet  of  the  land- 
based  portion  of  the  force  has  been  hard- 
ened, as  well  as  dispersed.  Mlnuteman  silos 
are  designed  to  withstand  thermal  and  pres- 
sure effects  and  ground  motion  effects  of 
typical  Soviet  weapons  detonated  at  rela- 
tively close  quarters. 

The  Mlnuteman  control  posts  are  pro- 
tected by  extreme  hardening.  In  addition, 
we  have  duplicative  facilities  which  will  in 
the  future  Include  the  capability  of  launch- 
ing each  individual  Mlnuteman  by  a  signal 
from  airborne  control  posts. 

Uncertainties  •  •  •  will  continue  to  be 
compensated  for  by  conservative  designs, 
wide  dispersal  and  large  quantities  of  mis- 
siles. 

Dr.  Harold  Brown,  in  testimony  before 
the  same  committee  on  August  21,  1963. 
added  the  following: 

In  the  future  we  expect  we  will  be  able  to 
fire  advanced  U.S.  missile  systems  on  the 
basis  of  a  signal  sent  out  from  an  aircraft 
without  requiring  survival  of  the  launch 
control  centers,  which  presently  send  the 
signal  to  launch  the  missile,  and  without  re- 
quiring survival  of  their  cable  connections 
to  the  missile  site. 

This  win  eliminate  any  effect  of  vulner- 
ability of  launch  control  centers  or  of  con- 
trol cabling. 


Therefore,  those  who  are  best  quali- 
fied to  judge  have  concluded  that  any 
uncertainties  regarding  EMP — electro- 
magnetic pulse — do  not  constitute  an 
imacceptable  risk  to  the  Nation's  secu- 
rity In  entering  into  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty. 

The  Missiles  and  Rockets  article  has 
indicated  that  the  "ultimate"  ABM  may 
be  one  which  de-activates  missiles  in 
their  silos.  The  statement  is  made 
that: 

Achievement  by  the  Soviets  of  the  ca- 
pability of  using  their  first  sUlke  offensive 
weapons  slmultaneoxisly  as  defensive  weap- 
ons that  would  destroy  the  electronics  of 
U.S.  sllo-based  missiles  would  wipe  out  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  retaliate. 

This  statement  is  imprecise  and  in- 
accurate in  several  important  respects. 

First,  the  U.S.  retaliatory  capability 
is  derived  from  large  numbers  of  weap- 
ons of  various  yields,  capable  of  being 
delivered  on  target  by  a  variety  of 
means — the  "weapons  mix."  Our  stra- 
tegic retaliatory  forces  consist  today  of 
land-based  missiles,  such  as  Mlnuteman, 
Titan,  and  Atlas;  sea-based  missiles, 
such  as  the  submarine-launched  Polaris; 
and  long-range  aircraft,  primarily  B- 
52's.  The  sea-based  and  aircraft-deliv- 
erable weapons  which  today  constitute 
the  great  bulk  of  the  U.S.  retaliatory 
force  would  be  unaffected  by  any  possible 
EMP  vulnerability  pertaining  to  the 
land-based  missiles. 

Second,  with  regard  to  the  ability  of 
our  land-based  missiles,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, our  hardened  Mlnuteman  systems, 
to  survive  a  Soviet  surprise  attack,  Sec- 
retary McNamara  has  stated : 

We  know,  and  the  Soviets  know,  that  in 
the  event  of  a  surprise  Soviet  first  strike,  at 
least  a  substantial  proportion  of  our  Mln- 
uteman missiles  will  svirvlve. 

On  the  question  of  a  possible  EMP 
vulnerability  of  our  land-based  missiles, 
the  Missiles  and  Rockets  article  cites 
Gen.  Thomas  S.  Power,  commander  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Command,  as  having 
expressed  "fear  •  •  •  in  depth."  Gen- 
eral Power  is  an  outspoken  critic  of  the 
nuclear  test  ban.  However,  during  the 
course  of  hearings  before  the  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  Subcommittee,  headed 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
StennisI,  General  Power  was  asked  the 
question: 

Concerning  the  Mlnuteman  system,  do  you 
have  confidence  In  the  ability  of  this  system 
to  perform  Its  assigned  mission? 

General  Power  replied: 

Yes,  I  do.     I  have  a  high  confidence  factor. 

General  Power,  whose  testimony  be- 
fore the  Stennis  subcommittee  Is  fre- 
quently referred  to  in  the  Missiles  and 
Rockets  article,  may  disagree  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  on  the  degree  of 
uncertainty  that  is  acceptable  to  him; 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  apparent  dis- 
agreement with  respect  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  our  Mlnuteman  system  is  one 
upon  which  the  United  States  can  justi- 
fiably rely. 

It  would  £ilso  be  well  to  clear  up  some 
of  the  confusion  created  by  the  Missiles 
and  Rockets  article  in  categorizing  as  an 
antiballistic    missile    a    possible   Soviet 
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weapon  designed  to  knock  out  UJB. 
missile  sUos.  The  popular  concep- 
tion of  an  ABM  is  one  which  Is  de- 
signed to  Intercept  and  destroy  incom- 
ing missiles.  A  weapons  system  with  the 
assigned  mission  of  destroying  enemy 
missiles  prior  to  being  launched  is  gener- 
ally referred  to  as  a  counterforce  weap- 
on. However,  the  Missiles  and  Rockets 
article  has.  unfortunately,  lumped  the 
two  different  concepts  together  in  such 
a  way  as  to  misinform  the  reader. 

For  example,  the  article  contains  the 
statement: 

The  Soviet  lead  in  antiballistic  missile 
development  has  been  acknowledged  even 
by  administration  supporters  In  the  test  ban 
debates.  It  Is  based  on  the  long  range  abU- 
Ity  of  strong  electromagnetic  pulses  to  crip- 
ple the  electronics  system  of  a  missile  so 
that  it  cannot  be  fired. 

The  view  as  to  the  relative  capabili- 
ties of  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
in  the  ABM  field,  as  considered  by  the 
administration  officials  in  the  test  ban 
debates,  was  based  on  the  generally  ac- 
cepted notion  of  a  defense  against  in- 
coming warheads  that  had  already  been 
launched.  The  question  of  electromag- 
netic pulse  raised  in  the  article  is  irrele- 
vant to  this  generally  held  conception 
of  an  ABM  system.  Concerning  the  sub- 
stance of  whether  the  United  States  or 
the  Soviet  Union  is  ahead  in  the  devel- 
opment of  an  ABM  system,  Secretary 
McNamara  has  stated: 

The  best  present  judgment  is  that  our 
design  efforts  are  comparable  In  magnitude 
and  success  with  those  of  the  Soviets.  Any 
deployed  system  which  the  Soviets  are  like- 
ly to  have  In  the  near  future  will  probably 
not  be  as  effective,  almost  certainly  not  more 
effective,  than  the  Nlke-Zeus  system.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  United  States  de- 
cided not  to  deploy  the  Nlke-Zeus  because 
its  effectiveness  was  Inadequate. 

Dr.  Brown  has  expressed  his  view  of 
the  relative  capabilities  of  the  two  sides, 
as  follows: 

I  think  we  are  roughly  comparable  (the 
United  States  and  U.S.SJl.).  If  I  were 
forced  to  say  one  side  or  the  other  is  ahead 
on  knowledge,  I  would  say  that  we  were,  but 
X  dont  think  that  Is  a  very  firm  statement 
on  my  part. 

A  better  judgment,  I  think,  is  that  we  an 
about  equal. 

In  the  Missiles  and  Rockets  article, 
we  also  find,  in  reference  to  the  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  report,  the  fol- 
lowing : 

It  noted  that  the  character  of  the  recent 
"  Soviet  high-yield  tests  Indicated  they  were 
centered  upon  antiballistic  missile  develop- 
ment. 

This  statement,  like  the  statement 
previously  discussed,  is  misleading  In 
Implying  a  connection  with  electromag- 
netic phenomena,  and  Is  similarly  ir- 
relevant. Moreover,  it  confuses  Soviet 
high-yield  tests  with  high-altitude  ex- 
periments. The  Stennis  subcommittee 
report  referred  to  a  series  of  high-alti- 
tude operations  which,  If  properly  in- 
strumented, could  have  provided  sub- 
stantial and  important  data  on  various 
types  of  radar  blackout  and  nuclear 
effects  relevant  to  the  solution  of  vari- 
ous problems  in  connection  with  ABM 
development.    As  to  relative  knowledge 


In  the  field  of  these  nuclear  effects.  Dr. 
Brown  has  stated: 

With  respect  to  high  altitude  tests  car- 
ried out  for  the  pxirpose  of  determining  the 
effects  of  nuclear  bxirsts  on  communications 
blackout,  radar  blackout,  and  nuclear 
weapons  vulnerability,  Soviet  and  United 
States  experience  appear  to  be  comparable. 

Each  side  has  had  about  the  same  number 
of  tests,  over  yield  ranges  and  altitude 
ranges  which  are  comparable  though  not 
identical,  the  number  of  nuclear  tests  car- 
ried out  by  related  missile  tests  appears  to 
be  about  the  same  although  different  tech- 
niques for  making  the  measurements  were 
xised  by  the  two  countries. 

Finally,  the  thrust  of  the  Missiles  and 
Rockets  article  Is  contained  In  the  state- 
ment that: 

EMP,  however,  might  be  capable  of  In- 
capacitating a  great  number  of  missiles  at 
once. 

Secretary  McNamara,  in  reference  to 
missile  site  vrolnerability,  stated — 

The  moet  pessimistic  view  •  •  *  suggests  a 
vulnerability  ratio  for  our  hardened,  dis- 
persed Mlnuteman  sites  of  less  than  two 
sites  killed  on  the  average  by  a  single  very- 
large  yield  Soviet  mlssUe. 

The  numbers  of  missiles  on  each  side 
are  such  that  a  2-for-l  kill  ratio  would 
leave  the  United  States  with  the  capa- 
bility to  destroy  the  Soviet  Union,  after 
absorbing  a  Soviet  first  strike. 


REPLY  TO  KENNEDY  TAX  SPEECH 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  last  eve- 
ning, the  President  of  the  United  States 
went  before  the  American  people  on  tel- 
evision and  radio  to  seek,  as  Is  his  pre- 
rogative, to  build  up  public  opinion  in 
support  of  his  position  that  his  tax  cut 
bill  is  in  the  national  interest. 

We  trust  that  equal  prime  time  will 
be  given  by  the  television  and  radio  sta- 
tions to  enable  the  other  side  of  the 
argimient  to  be  heard  by  the  American 
people.  And  in  order  that  public  opin- 
ion will  have  a  fair  chance  to  be  fairly 
developed,  we  trust  that  the  other  media 
of  the  press  will  see  to  it  that  equal 
coverage  in  an  equally  prominent  place 
is  given  to  the  opposite  viewpoint.  For 
example,  I  note  that  front  page  coverage 
was  given  by  several  newspapers  to  the 
President's  speech.  It  would  be  only 
fair  to  have  an  equal  amount  of  front 
psige  coverage  given  by  these  news- 
papers to  those  of  us  who  wish  to  rebut 
the  President's  argimient.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly so,  in  light  of  the  President's 
own  evaluation  of  the  tax  cut  bill,  when 
he  said: 

No  more  Important  legislation  will  come 
before  the  Congress  this  year. 

Let  everyone  understand  that  all  of 
us  agree  with  the  President  that  the 
high  wartime  and  postwar  tax  rates  we 
are  now  paying  do  not  leave  in  private 
hands  enough  money  to  keep  this  coun- 
try's economy  growing  and  healthy;  that 
they  have  helped  to  cause  recessions  in 
previous  years;  that  unless  they  are  re- 
duced they  can  cause  recessions  again; 
that  we  must  create  more  than  10.000 
new  jobs  every  day  In  the  next  2 Mi  years, 
to  meet  the  demands  of  a  growing  work 
force  and  to  reduce  unemployment  to 
acceptable  levels;  that  we  cannot  effec- 


tively attack  the  problems  of  teenage 
crime  and  delinquency  until  we  attack 
teenage  unemployment;  that  we  cannot 
effectively  solve  the  problems  of  r&cial 
injustice  until  we  create  more  jobs  for 
all;  that  we  cannot  effectively  tackle  the 
challenge  of  automation  until  there  are 
more  jobs  for  the  men  who  are  being 
thrown  out  of  work  by  machines;  that 
recession  means  high  unemployment  and 
high  budget  deficits;  that  of  all  kinds  of 
waste,  unemployment  is  the  worst;  that 
7  million  more  young  people  are  coming 
into  the  labor  force  in  the  1960's  than 
in  the  1950's,  and  that  today's  children 
will  be  aware  of  this  when  it  is  time 
for  them  to  seek  work;  that  if  we  cannot 
create  more  jobs — if  we  permit  imem- 
ployment  to  grow — then  no  worker  can 
be  sure  of  his  job,  and  no  businessman 
can  be  sure  of  his  future;  that  in  recent 
years  our  loss  from  excessive  unemploy- 
ment has  been  almost  20  times  as  great 
as  our  loss  from  strikes;  that  recessions 
are  not  inevitable;  and  that  there  are 
as  many  men  and  women  out  of  work 
now  as  there  have  been  in  some  reces- 
sion years — and  this  notwithstanding  the 
last  that  as  a  result  of  the  actions  of  the 
President  and  his  Democratically  con- 
trolled Congress.  165,000  more  employees 
have  been  added  to  the  Federal  payroll 
and  over  $15  billion  has  been  added  to 
our  national  debt,  for  future  generations 
to  pay. 

For  the  President  to  say  all  these 
things  is  merely  to  state  the  obvious. 
One  wonders  why  he  took  so  much  time 
to  do  so. 

The  retJ  point  he  should  have  spent 
all  his  time  discussing  is  whether  or  not 
his  tax  cut  bill,  accompanied — as  it  will 
be — by  billions  of  dollars  of  more  deficit 
spending  and  billions  of  dollars  of  more 
inflation,  will  contribute  to  solving  all 
of  the  problems  by  getting  our  economy 
moving  again.  He  thinks  it  will.  I  say 
it  will  not. 

The  President  may  talk  all  he  wishes 
about  the  stability  of  our  wholesale  price 
index.  He  may  claim  that  retail  prices 
have  held  remarkably  steady.  Tbe  point 
he  misses  is  that  almost  all  our  people 
buy  at  retail  prices — not  wholesale 
prices;  and  that  since  he  took  office,  the 
retail  Consumer  Price  Index  has  gone 
from  214.5  to  an  alltime  high  of  221.3, 
while  the  purchasing  power  of  our  dol- 
lar has  dropped  from  46.6  cents — com- 
pared to  a  1939  dollar  worth  100  cents — 
to  an  alltime  low  of  45.2  cents. 

For  1961  and  1962,  while  our  Federal 
debt  was  increasing  nearly  $14  billion, 
due  to  deficit  spending,  infiation  reduced 
the  purchasing  power  of  our  people's 
money  by  $14  billion.  This  is  inflation 
at  the  rate  of  $7  billion  a  year — equiva- 
lent to  a  10  percent  income  tax  increase. 
The  tragic  fact  Is  that  the  American  peo- 
ple do  not  yet  realize  what  has  hit  them; 
but  they  have  been  hit.  And  under  the 
spending  proposals  of  the  President,  they 
will  be  hit  just  as  bad.  or  worse,  in 
1963  and  1964.  This  is  what  is  wrong 
with  the  President's  tax  cut  bilL 

Everyone  wants  a  meaningful  tax  cut. 
But  to  be  meaningful,  the  tax  cut  must 
be  in  terms  of  stable  dollars.  Surely 
the  President  should  realize  that  no  one 
wants  to  have  more  dollars  to  spextd  if  all 
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the  doUan  are  worth  less.  The  Presi- 
dent's refusal  to  ask  the  Democratically 
coatrolled  Concreas  to  cut  back  spending 
so  as  to  make  room  for  the  reduction  in 
revenue  due  to  a  tax  cut,  really  means 
that  he  is  asking  the  American  people 
to  fool-  themselTes  into  believing  they 
can  get  something  for  nothing — that 
they  can  have  a  meaningful  tax  cut  and 
r^n  continue  to  go  billions  of  dollars 
deeper  into  debt 

Oh,  I  realise  there  may  be  some  tax- 
payers who  would  come  out  ahead,  be- 
cause their  increased  purchasing  power 
due  to  a  tax  cut  would  more  than  offset 
the  reduced  purchasing  power  due  to  in- 
flation. But  there  are  millions  who 
would  not.  Worst  of  all  is  the  plight  of 
the  Tn<^W""«  of  our  senior  citizens  who 
pay  no  income  tax.  and  will  have  no 
Increased  purchasing  power  due  to  a  tax 
cut,  but  will  continue  to  have  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  their  savings,  their  pen- 
sions, and  their  retirement  annuities  re- 
duced by  inflation. 

The  President  was  careful  to  use  two 
examples  of  how  his  tax-cut  bill  is  sup- 
posed to  work,  in  order  to  give  mil- 
lions of  tyirical  families  more  extra 
money  to  spend.  A  factory  worker  with 
a  wife  and  two  children,  who  earns 
$4,000  a  year,  will,  aecordtog  to  the  Presi- 
dent, have  m  Ms  taxpayments  a  cut 
totaling  25  percent  of  $600,  or  $150. 
One  year  of  Kennedy  inflation  alone  has 
cut  this  worker's  purchasing  power  by 
$60.  since  ttie  value  of  our  money  has 
been  going  down  1  percent  a  year.  It 
may  be  answered  by  saying  that  this  still 
leaves  $00  of  increased  purchasing  power 
left  over.  The  answer  Is  that  millions 
of  other  taxpayers  who  will  not  receive 
as  much  of  a  tax  cut,  and  millions  of  our 
senior  dttoens  and  others  whose  incomes 
do  not  require  them  to  pay  Income  taxes, 
win  make  up  the  dHTerence.  There  al- 
ways are  some  people  who  benefit  from 
inflation;  but  most  people,  particularly 
those  who  can  least  afford  it,  are  hurt 
by  inflation. 

If  we  were  In  a  position  of  a  reasonably 
balanced  budget,  no  one  would  object  to 
a  tax  cut.  because  then  it  would  be 
meaningful;  we  would  have  a  stable  dol- 
lar: the  extra  money  taxpayers  would 
have  to  spend  would  mean  an  overall 
increase  in  purchasing  power  for  them: 
and  this  would.  Indeed,  stimulate  the 
economy. 

The  President  may  say  that  we  can- 
not cut  Federal  spending;  that  his  so- 
called  frugal  budget  of  almost  $100 
bUMon  represents  the  last  word  In  trim- 
ming out  fat,  extravagance,  and  waste; 
that  it  Includes  no  new  programs  or  no 
expanded  programs  which  are  not  ab- 
solutely essential  to  our  national  Interest. 
This  Just  Is  not  so.  Even  after  he  pre- 
sented his  budget,  the  President  volun- 
tarily cut  his  proposed  spending  for 
foreign  aid  by  half  a  billion  dollars,  to 
make  his  budget  more  frugal.  And 
under  the  Clay  Committee  giildellnes,  it 
is  likely  that  foreign  aid  win  be  cut  back 
to  at  least  what  it  Is  for  the  current  fis- 
cal year.  The  average  cost  per  year  per 
enrollee  hi  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
win  be  at  least  $4,000,  if  this  111-con- 
celved  biH  ever  gets  by  the  House.  That 
ts  more  than  enough  to  send  an  enrollee 


to  Harvard  and  to  have  a  paid  summer 
vacation  on  top  of  it.  Numeroijs  other 
examples  of  sound  budget  cutting  could 
be  cited.  I  am  afraid  the  President  does 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  hard- 
earned  money,  much  less  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "frugal." 

The  President  says  we  should  not  be 
partisan  about  this  tax-cut  bill.  Un- 
fortunately, we  must,  becaiise  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  under  his  leadership,  has 
identified  itself  with  a  false  theory  of 
economics,  with  which  the  Republican 
Party  must  part  company  if  it  is  to  keep 
trust  with  the  American  people  and  play 
fair  with  their  hard-earned  money. 
This  will  be  a  fundamental  issue  in  the 
1964  campaign;  and  since  the  issue  is  all 
with!  the  Republican  Party.  I  trust  that 
the  J»resident  will  not  object  too  vio- 
lently if  we  make  full  and  effective  use 

of  it^ 

Mi-.  MONRONET.  Mr.  President,  I 
observe  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bxra»iCK  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  rolL 

iSr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unar\lmous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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>MMnTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 


Mir.  WHiLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  be  authorized  to  meet 
durimg  the  session  of  the  Senate  tomor- 
row to  consider  the  bill  S.  2056. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  request  has  been 
cleared  with  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 


WHAT  IS  NEW  ABOUT  A  PUBLIC 
AIXJOMMODATIONS  LAW?  SUCH 
A  LAW  HAS  BEEN  ON  THE  BOOKS 
FOR  12  YEARS,  AND  EXPRESSLY 
APPROVED  SIX  TIMES  BY  THE 
UtS.   SENATE 

L4r.  WHilAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  Justice  Learned  Hand  once 
warhed  those  who  Judge  constitutional 
IssulBs  to  "be  aware  of  the  changing 
sociftl  tensions  In  every  society  which 
will  disrupt  it.  If  rigidly  confined."  The 
gre$t  social  tension  disrupting  Ameri- 
can society  today  stems  from  our  failure 
to  provide  the  American  Negro  with  the 
rights  and  privileges  accorded  citizens 
unc^er  the  Constitution. 

Real  barriers  exist  and  must  be  sur- 
mounted before  the  Negro  can  enjoy 
full  citizenship.  One  aspect  of  this  over- 
all civil  rights  problem — the  right  of  Ne- 
gro^ to  have  access  to  restaurants, 
theliters  and  other  commercial  enter- 
prises on  the  same  basis  as  white  Amerl- 
canjB — Is  covered  by  title  n  of  the  pro- 
posed dvll  rights  bill.  S.  1731,  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  extensive  hearings  In 


Congress.  During  these  hearings,  some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  call  this  provision 
unconstitutional. 

The  opponents  of  the  public  accom- 
modations provisions  frequently  ground 
their  argxmient  upon  the  civil  rights 
cases  of  1883.  These  hoary  decisions. 
tliey  say.  support  the  inference  that  title 
n  has  no  constitutional  efBcacy. 

This  Inference  is  patently  absurd. 
Without  going  into  an  extended  analysis 
or  discussion  of  this  decision,  let  me  • 
merely  emphasize  the  following  remarks 
from  the  Court's  opirUon,  which  clearly 
indicate  that  the  Court  was  not  dealing 
with  the  power  of  Congress,  under  the 
commerce  clause,  to  enact  legislation  to 
provide  all  persons  with  full  and  equal 
enjoyment  of  public  accommodations: 

Of  course,  these  rem&rks  (whlclx  denied 
the  authority  of  Congress  under  the  13th 
sind  14th  amendments  to  enact  the  Civil 
Right  Act  of  1876)  do  not  apply  to  those 
cases  In  which  Congress  is  clothed  with  di- 
rect and  plenary  powers  of  legislation  over 
the  whole  subject  •  •  *,  as  in  the  regula- 
tion of  commerce.  •  •  •  In  these  cases 
Congresa  has  power  to  pass  laws  for  regulat- 
ing the  subjects  specified  In  every  detaU, 
and  the  conduct  and  transaction  of  individ- 
uals in  respect  thereor'  (109  UJS.  3.  18 
(1883)). 

In  conclusion,  the  Court  noted: 

On  the  whole  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
no  countenance  of  authority  for  the  passage 
of  the  law  In  question  can  be  found  In  either 
the  13th  or  14th  amendment  at  the  Consti- 
tution; and  no  other  ground  of  authority 
*  •  *  being  suggested,  it  must  be  declared 
void. 

The  Supreme  Court  decided  only  the 
questions  before  it;  as  noted  above,  the 
power  of  Congress,  under  the  commerce 
clause,  was  not  at  Issue. 

Those  who  oppose  title  II  not  only  rely 
upon  this  inapplicable  decision,  but  also 
upon  the  theory  that  the  public  accom- 
modations provision,  if  enacted,  would 
deprive  a  businessman  of  a  property 
right— namely,  the  right  to  run  his  busi- 
ness as  he  sees  fit. 

The  Constitution  does  not  recognize 
that  the  right  of  an  individual  to  run 
a  business  is  a  matter  of  absolute,  uncon- 
trollable liberty.  The  operation  of  busi- 
ness has,  in  each  stage  of  its  develop- 
ment, had  its  unique  history  and  has 
been  subject  to  regulation  by  State  and 
Federal  Governments. 

To  eliminate  the  evils  which  menace 
the  health,  safety,  morals  and  welfare 
of  the  people,  the  right  to  control  one's 
property  has  necessarily  been  tempered 
by  regulation,  provided  it  is  reasonably 
adopted  to  the  common  good.  Business 
has  been  regulated  by  minimum  wage 
and  hour  laws,  child  labor  laws,  antitrust 
and  monopoly  laws,  labor  relations  laws, 
and  the  like.  These  laws  clrctunscribe 
the  right  of  an  Individual  to  run  his 
business.  As  Justice  Cardozo  empha- 
sized: 

Property,  like  liberty,  though  immune 
from  destruction.  Is  not  immune  from  regu- 
lation essential  for  the  common  good.  What 
that  regulation  shall  be,  every  generation 
must  work  out  for  Itself. 

Ownership  then  does  not  imply  ab- 
solute dominloiL  It  would  seem  appar- 
ent, moreover,  that  the  more  an  owner, 
for  his  profit  or  advantage,  opens  up  his 
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property  to  the  general  public,  the  more 
his  rights  become  circiunscribed  by  the 
rights  of  the  general  public. 

n.     THX     aUtDTTTABLX     PKCClDnrT     VOB     FUBUC 
AOCOMICODATION 

Paradoxically,  many  of  the  Senators 
who  are  apprehensive  about  public  ac- 
commodations have  voted  six  times  in  the 
last  12  years  in  favor  of  an  operative 
public  accommodations  provision  that  is 
even  more  comprehensive  than  title  II  in 
the  President's  civil  rights  bUl,  S.  1731. 

The  public  accommodations  provision 
given  such  strong  support  for  so  long  by 
the  Congress  is  authorized  by  Public  Law 
78,  a  law  establishing  a  program  to  im- 
port Mexican  farmworkers.  This  pro- 
vision, known  as  article  8  of  the  1951 
migrant  labor  agreement,  has  been  called 
an  Irrefutable  precedent  for  title  n  of 
the  pending  civil  rights  bill  and  has  ac- 
tually been  enforced  in  numerous  in- 
stances and  is  still  in  effect  today.  This 
provision  reads: 

Article  8 

PsoHismoN  Against  Disckimination 

Mexican  workers  shall  not  be  assigned  to 
work  nor  permitted  to  remain  In  localities  In 
which  Mexicans  are  discriminated  against 
because  of  their  nationality  or  ancestry. 
Within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  agreement  and  from  time  to  time 
thereafter,  the  Mexican  Ministry  for  Porelgn 
Relations  will  furnish  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
a  listing  of  the  communities  In  which  it  con- 
siders that  discrimination  against  Mexicans 
exists.  If  there  Is  concvurence  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  that  there  is  such  dLscrimlna- 
tlon  In  any  such  area,  he  will  not  issue,  or 
where  appropriate  will  withdraw,  the  au- 
thorization provided  for  in  article  10. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  does  not  concur, 
the  appropriate  Mexican  consul  may  request 
a  statement  signed  by  the  chief  executive 
officer  or  ofDcers  or  the  chief  law  enforce- 
ment officer  of  the  conununity  in  which  the 
Mexican  workers  are  to  be  employed,  pledg- 
ing for  the  community  that : 

(a)  No  discriminatory  acts  will  be  per- 
petrated against  Mexicans  In  that  locality; 
and 

(b)  In  the  event  that  the  Mexican  consul 
reports  the  existence  of  acts  of  discrimina- 
tion against  any  Mexican  because  of  an- 
cestry or  nationality,  the  local  governmental 
officers  who  signed  the  statement  will  have 
such  complaints  promptly  Investigated  and 
take  such  community  and  Individual  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  fulfill  the  community 
pledge. 

The  Mexican  Government  will  permit  em- 
ployment In  such  areas  if  such  pledges  are 
furnished. 

If,  notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the 
Mexican  consul  reports  that  discriminatory 
acts  have  been  committed  against  Mexicans 
because  of  their  nationality  or  ancestry  in 
a  locality  where  Mexican  workers  are  em- 
ployed, the  Mexican  consul  having  Jurisdic- 
tion In  the  locality  may  request  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  Join 
the  Mexican  consul  in  a  Joint  investigation 
In  which  event  the  procediire  prescribed  In 
article  30  of  this  agreement  wUl  be  followed. 

The  use  of  the  word  "authorization" 
Is  simply  an  editorial  change  to  con- 
form the  language  In  this  provision  with 
the  appropriate  terminology  contained 
in  articles  1  and  10. 

Joint  interpretation  and  amendment  of 
March  1964:  The  Government  of  Mexico  will 
not  Include  counties  under  article  8  of  the 
agreement  in  the  list  of  towns,  oommunl- 
ties,  localities,  and  places  where  It  Is  con- 


sidered that  dlncrimlnatUm  exlsta  against 
Mexicans  on  aocoiint  of  their  nationality  or 
of  their  ancestry. 

Under  this  provision  an  agency  of  a 
foreign  government,  the  Mexican  Min- 
istry for  Foreign  Relations,  may  impose 
severe  economic  sanctions  against  local 
American  communities,  which  discrimi- 
nate against  Americans  of  Mexican  an- 
cestry or  Mexican  citizens.  This  Is  not 
only  a  situation  where  a  foreign  govern- 
ment can  impose  hardships  on  Ameri- 
can property  owners  to  protect  foreign 
nationals;  this  is  a  situation  where  the 
foreign  government  can  act  directly  on 
a  local  American  community  to  prevent 
discrimination  against  American  citi- 
zens. 

Before  the  American  community  may 
obtain  braceros.  imder  Public  Law  78, 
and  benefit  by  this  source  of  labor,  the 
agent  of  the  Mexican  Government  must 
be  assured  that  the  community  will  not 
discriminate  against  braceros. 

Where  the  Mexican  consul  does  not 
concur  with  a  nondiscrimination  finding 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Mexican 
consul  may  bypass  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  deal  directly  with  the  chief 
law  enforcement  oflBcers  of  the  com- 
munity and  request  an  antidiscrimina- 
tion pledge.  This  pledge  would  bind  the 
members  of  the  community  to  provide 
accommodations  to  Mexicans  and  Mexi- 
can Americans  in  the  same  manner  pro- 
vided to  other  American  citizens.  Once 
given,  this  pledge  would  bind  the  com- 
munity to  a  policy  of  nondiscrimination 
and  would  require  local  officials  to  in- 
vestigate complaints  regarding  discrimi- 
nation made  by  the  Mexican  consul. 
The  law  expressly  requires  'such  com- 
mimity  and  individual  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  fulfill  the  community 
pledge." 

Despite  such  assurances,  where  Mexi- 
can nationals  or  Americans  of  Mexican 
ancestry  are,  in  fact,  subjected  to  dis- 
crimination, the  braceros  covered  by  this 
law  will  be  withheld,  or  if  sdready  em- 
ployed, will  be  withdrawn  from  the  c<»n- 
munity. 

These  antidiscrimination  provisions 
have  been  enforced  many  times.  For  in- 
stance, in  Slaton,  Tex.,  in  the  summer  of 
1960.  the  Labor  Department  investigated 
and  foimd  that  there  was  discrimination 
at  restaurants,  bowling  alleys,  and  the 
city  swimming  pool.  At  that  time,  the 
matter  was  satisfactorily  concluded 
without  the  necessity  of  removing  the 
Mexican  nationals  under  contract  in  the 
area. 

In  the  sununer  of  1961  a  formal  com- 
plaint was  made  alleging  that  the  Slaton 
city  swimming  pool  w£is  being  operated 
on  a  "white  only"  basis  and  that  Ameri- 
can schoolchildren  of  Mexican  ances- 
try— not  merely  Mexican  nationals — 
were  denied  the  use  of  the  swimming 
pool.  Negotiations  with  city  officials  fol- 
lowed the  investigation  in  an  effort  to 
eliminate  this  discrimination. 

The  Mexican  Government  requested 
the  Immediate  removal  of  all  Mexicans 
working  in  the  Slaton  area.  Through 
negotiations  with  Slaton  city  officials  the 
situation  was  eventually  resolved  in  1962 
when  the  city  of  Slaton  opened  its  swim- 
ming pool  to  all  members  of  the  public. 


Tbii  Is  but  one  Instance;  similar  non- 
discrimination cases  have  involved  res- 
taurants, movie  theaters,  and  barber- 
sh(^;>8.  In  fact,  a  significant  number  of 
Texas  coimties  have  been  declared  in- 
eligible for  braceros  by  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment. 

On  the  basis  of  these  facts,  it  would 
appear  that  article  8  of  Public  Law  78 
goes  far  beyond  the  public  accommoda- 
tion proposals  in  the  President's  civil 
rights  legislation.  Unlike  the  public  ac- 
commodations provision  of  the  civil 
rights  bill,  which  only  prohibits  discrim- 
ination by  businesses  that  affect  inter- 
state commerce.  Public  Law  78  prohibits 
discrimination  regardless  of  whether  in- 
terstate commerce  is  Involved. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  Mr.  President, 
some  Members  of  the  Senate  have  argued 
that  the  public  accommodations  provi- 
sions in  the  pending  civil  rights  bill 
would  prohibit  a  businessman  from  serv- 
ing whomever  he  pleased,  and  would 
therefore  deprive  him  of  a  property  right. 
It  Is  indeed  Ironic  that  many  of  the  peo- 
ple who  tsJce  this  position  with  respect 
to  public  accommodations  have  ex- 
pressly affirmed  the  more  stringent  non- 
discrimination provisions  of  Public  Law 
78  for  more  than  12  years.  Here  is 
strong  precedent  of  long  tenure. 

If  the  public  accommodations  provi- 
sions of  the  civil  rights  bill.  S.  1731,  are 
unconstitutional,  it  would  seem  clear 
that  the  nondiscrimination  provisions  of 
Public  Law  78  are  equally  unconstitu- 
tional. For  under  both  provisions,  busi- 
nessmen would  not  be  allowed  to  dis- 
criminate among  customers  without 
being  subject  to  governmental  sanctions. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  the  sanctions 
in  Public  Law  78  to  prevent  discrimina- 
tion are  even  more  severe  than  the  sanc- 
tions in  title  n  of  the  civil  rights  meas- 
ure in  that  Public  Law  78  sanctions  are 
imposed  on  innocent  third  parties  who 
claim  complete  dependency  on  bracero 
labor.  Thus,  the  discrimination  of  a  few 
businessmen  against  Americans  of  Mexi- 
can origin  or  Mexican  nationals  may 
have  the  effect  of  depriving  the  entire 
grrower  community  of  its  labor  supply, 
and,  consequently  may.  as  some  assert, 
impose  severe  economic  hardships  on 
other  Innocent  businessmen  and  persons, 
who  depend  on  the  income  or  services  of 
the  braceros. 

Surely,  Mr.  President,  the  learned 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  not  disposed 
to  argue  that  It  Is  unconstitutional  to 
tell  a  businessman  he  must  serve  a 
Negro  who  is  a  citizen,  but  that  it  is 
constitutional  to  tell  a  businessman  that 
he  must  serve  a  Mexican.  Certainly,  the 
constitutionality  of  a  public  accommoda- 
tions law  cannot  turn  on  the  ancestry 
or  the  color  of  the  particular  customer. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
those  Members  of  the  Senate  who  have 
reservations  about  the  public  accommo- 
dations provisions,  might  well  reevaluate 
their  thinking  In  light  of  the  public  ac- 
commodations provisions  of  Pliblic  Law 
78.  After  such  consideration,  I  would 
expect  many  of  my  colleagues  to  can- 
didly admit  that  their  reservations  about 
title  n  have  little  merit  either  in  fact 
or  in  law  and  should  therefore  be  aban- 
doned. .   ,  „ 
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Under  thl«  arrangement  with  the  Mexi- 
can Oovemment.  whoi  commnnlticB 
bav«  expreawd  a  need  for  braoeroe  to 
snpplanent  the  work  foree  during  the 
fnilt  or  vegetaUe  hanreet  season,  when 
restaurants  or  other  pubUc  places  have 
discriminated  against  Mexican  or  people 
of  Mexican  ancestry  complaints  have 
been  made.  Tlie  restaurants,  the  swim- 
ming pools — even  the  beauty  parlors — 
Imve  had  to  cease  the  discriminaUon  be- 
fore the  braceros  were  permitted  to  be 
brought  to  the  community.  The  Mexi- 
can Oovemment  haa  been  very  alert. 
When  such  discrimination  lias  been  found 
it  has  moved  in  and  stopped  it. 

In  my  judgment  this  is  a  clear  prece- 
dent for  what  we  would  do  in  title  n  of 
the  civil  rights  biU.  This  is  what  is  being 
done  in  areas  where  the  Mexicans  are 
used  under  the  bracero  program.  The 
precedent  Ls  available.  The  Constitu- 
tion is  being  honored  by  this  kind  of  pro- 
hibition against  discrimination. 

Those  who  feel  that  private  property 
gives  unlimited  license  to  use  only  need 
look  at  all  the  regulations  property  own- 
ers now  face  to  know  that  property  own- 
ership, as  with  liberty,  does  not  give  un- 
limited license  to  Immorality. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  has  made 
a  very  interesting  series  of  comments  in 
the  address  he  has  given  to  the  Senate. 
The  Senator  and  I,  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  are  Joined  as  sponsors  of  the  so- 
called  title  n.  As  I  have  listened  to  our 
colleagues,  I  have  been  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, with  respect  to  the  amendments 
which  were  adoiHed  after  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States,  remove  any  question  of 
the  constitutionality  of  title  IE.  at  least 
90  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

As  my  friend  knows,  the  legislation  we 
have  Introduced  grounds  its  constitu- 
tionality not  only  on  the  amendments  to 
the  Constitution,  but  also  on  the  com- 
merce clause. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Ex- 
actly.          

Mr.  KUCUEL.  My  friend  makes  an 
excellent  point.    I  congratulate  him. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  ap- 
preciate the  statement  made  by  our  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  California.  I  am 
proud  indeed  that  from  the  Atlantic, 
where  I  am  proud  to  reside  in  New 
Jersey,  to  the  Pacific,  the  great  State  ol 
California,  r^resented  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  California,  our  hands  ex- 
tend across  the  country  united  on  this 
fundamental  principle  of  Justice. 

A  family  weary  after  a  long  ride 
through  the  day  and  through  the  night 
who  cannot  find  a  bed  in  which  to  sleep, 
even  though  there  are  vacancies  on  the 
way.  certainly  is  receiving  one  of  the 
greaitest  wrongs  and  injustices  I  can 
imagine.  If  that  family  cannot  eat.  It 
multiplies  forever  the  sin. 
I  thank  my  friend  again. 


aoM  onier,  I  move  Uuit  the  Senate  ad- 
Jourh  until  tomorrow  at  10  ajn. 

Tljie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  '^at  6 
o'ckjck  and  24  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjaumed.  in  executive  sessloa.  under 
the  previous  order,  until  tomorrow,  Fri- 
day. September  20,  1963,  at  10  o'clock 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  TOMORROW 
AT  10  AJf . 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 
Coresident.  In  accordance  with  the  prevl- 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
thepenate  September  19,  1963: 

COMMODITT   CRXDIT  CORPORATIOW 

0«org«  L.  Mehren,  of  California,  to  be  a 
meniber  d  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Comlnodlty  Credit  Corporation. 

><  ^m^  •• 
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Thursday,  September  19, 1963 

itie  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon, 
itie  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DU..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Riomans  16:  19:  7  uxmld  have  you  be 
wia^  utUo  that  which  is  good  and  guile- 
less as  to  what  is  evil. 

Almighty  God.  grant  that  we  may  be 
impelled  by  noble  and  altruistic  motives 
in  €?very  plan  that  we  are  proposing  and 
considering  for  the  solution  of  our  na- 
tional and  international  problems. 

Our  own  conscience  severely  rebukes 
us  that  there  are  frequently  such  vari- 
ances and  inconsistencies  between  our 
profession  and  our  practice,  between  our 
promise  and  our  performance,  and  be- 
tween our  creed  and  our  conduct. 

Inspire  us  daily  to  validate  and  au- 
thenticate the  reality  and  glory  of  de- 
mocracy by  our  loyalty  and  desire  to 
manifest  the  splendor  of  its  ideals  and 
principles. 

May  we  be  numbered  among  those, 
who,  in  these  perilous  and  troubled  times, 
are  seeking  to  orientate  their  minds  and 
hesirts  to  the  spirit  of  our  blessed  Lord, 
wh^  went  about  doing  good  and  sought 
the  welfare  of  all  mankind. 

Bless  us  now  as  we  pay  tribute  to  one 
of  our  colleagues  who  dwells  with  Thee 
in  tihe  eternal  home. 

^ear  us  In  His  name.    Amen. 


!  THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


THE 


LATE  HONORABLE  LEON  H. 
GAVIN 


The  SPEAKER.  The  ChMr  recognizes 
tha  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 

COMXTTl.  

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Hohorable  Lbom  H.  Gavin,  Representative 
in  Congress  from  the  23d  District  of 
Peansylvania.  was  a  fine  Congressman 
cm4  a  fine  citizen.  He  will  not  be  with 
us  in  person  anymore.  But  his  good 
works  and  good  influence  will  last. 

Lkon  was  a  man  who  cared.  He  be- 
lieved in  many  things.  And  when  he  be- 
lieted  he  did  not  equivocate.  He  spoke 
out  boldly,  earnestly,  and  clearly.  Oi>ce 
he  had  miade  up  his  mind  it  was  not 


necessary  to  ask  him  twice  where  he 
stood  nor  why  he  had  taken  that  podtlon. 
He  cared  and  he  dared. 

Our  friend  was  a  diligent  worker. 
From  the  time  he  was  first  elected  to 
Congress  November  3,  1942,  Just  about 
21  years  ago,  he  was  always  on  the  job 
in  his  committees,  on  the  floor,  on  in- 
spection trips  and  back  in  his  district 
reporting  and  learning. 

And  our  late  Congressman  was  a  suc- 
cessful man.  He  may  have  personally 
been  most  proud  of  his  activities  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  Con- 
servation Commission,  but  he  will  be 
best  remembered  by  a  grateful  citizenry 
for  his  labors  in  behalf  of  flood  control, 
clean  water,  and  recreational  areas.  No 
man  living  or  dead  did  quite  so  much  as 
he  did  to  promote  these  fine  objectives  all 
up  and  down  the  Allegheny  River  basin. 
I  know  perhaps  as  well  as  anyone  how 
intensely  he  felt  on  these  matters  and 
how  diligently  he  worked  to  achieve 
them.  People  throughout  western  Penn- 
sylvania and  all  down  the  Ohio  River 
can  be  thankful  that  he  lived  and  worked 
successfully  to  prevent  floods,  to  reduce 
water  pollution,  and  to  provide  at  the 
resulting  installations  good  recreational 
facilities. 

Long  after  he  may  be  forgotten  mil- 
lions will  live  secure  from  the  fear  of 
devastating  floods,  millions  will  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  better  water,  and  millions 
will  enjoy  wholesome  beauty  and  recrea- 
tion because  he  cared  and  worked  for 
these  ends.  As  one  of  the  beneflciaries 
I  say  to  him  a  solemn,  "Thank  you."  on 
behalf  of  all  of  us. 

To  Leon's  immediate  family  and  rela- 
tives I  say  only  what  they  know  and  feel. 
They  can  well  be  proud  that  Leon  H. 
Gavin  was  one  of  them.  They  knew 
him  and  loved  him  better  than  we  did 
only  because  they  knew  him  better  than 
we  did.  We  bid  him  a  prayerful  fare- 
well, proud,  and  happy  that  he  was  one 
of  us — a  splendid  colleague.  You.  his 
kin,  can  be  even  prouder  and  happier 
that  he  was  one  of  you — a  fine  citizen, 
a  fine  father,  a  fine  husband,  and  a  fbie 
man.     God  be  with  you. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  will  be  very  happy 
to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  shocked  to  learn  of  the  tragic  loss 
of  our  colleague  and  my  close  personal 
friend.  Leon  Gavtn. 

The  Nation  can  111  afford  to  lose  men 
of  Leon  Gavin's  caliber.  He  F>ossessed 
attributes  of  character  that  every  man 
can  envy. 

He  was  loyal;  he  was  sincere;  he  was 
courageous;  and  he  was  dedicated  to  the 
sccTirity  of  the  Nation. 

He  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  November  3,  1942.  When 
he  r>assed  away  on  Saturday.  September 
14.  he  was  the  dean  of  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation. 

He  was  a  man  who  believed  in  his  con- 
victions, and  never  deviated  from  them. 
When  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
was  formed  in  January  of  1947,  he  be- 
came a  member  of  that  committee.  I 
soon  learned  that  the  secixrity  of  our 
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Nation  and  the  welfare  of  our  Armed 
Forces  came  uppermost  in  his  mind. 
There  was  not  a  single  tinge  of  partisan- 
ship in  his  approach  to  national  security 
matters. 

I  relied  heavily  upon  his  advice  and 
counsel  in  the  many  matters  of  legisla- 
tive concern  that  came  to  our  attention 
during  the  past  16  years.  He  met  his 
responsibilities  in  the  committee  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  an  out- 
standing and  conscientious  manner. 

I  can  say  with  sincerity  that  Leon 
Gavin  contributed  greatly  to  the  building 
up,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  greatest 
military  force  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

He  knew  from  personal  experience  the 
futility  of  war,  but  he  also  knew  the 
urgency  and  wisdom  of  being  constantly 
prepared  for  war.  so  that  it  can  be  pre- 
vented. He  knew  that  our  strength,  and 
the  maintenance  of  peace,  went  hand  in 
glove  together. 

The  men  and  women  who  serve  in  our 
Armed  Forces  will  be  forever  indebted  to 
him,  for  he  was  one  of  them. 

He  knew  the  rigors  of  military  life, 
having  served  in  the  51st  Infantry,  6th 
Division,  during  World  War  I. 

And  I  think  he  would  want  me  to  re- 
peat his  concern  for  the  men  who  Uve  in 
the  mud  and  dust,  and  are  exposed  to  the 
rain,  the  heat,  and  the  snow,  while  they 
are  performing  the  never-ending  task  of 
defending  our  Nation. 

He  served  his  congressional  district, 
his  State,  and  his  Nation  with  distinc- 
tion, with  honor,  with  enthusiasm,  and 
with  wisdom. 

He  also  f  oxmd  time  to  be  active  In  wild- 
life preservation,  and  to  become  a  great 
student  of  the  War  Between  the  States. 
Hardly  a  week  went  by  that  he  did  not 
come  into  my  office  with  a  book  in  hand 
about  some  incident  of  that  tremendous 
conflict 

The  Congress  o(  the  United  States  is  a 
greater  institution  because  of  Leon 
Gavin;  but  it  is  poorer  today  because  of 
Leon  Gavin's  passing. 

I  extend  my  most  sincere  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  Gavin  and  her  family.  They  have 
lost  a  husband,  a  father,  and  grand- 
father— the  Nation  has  lost  a  champion 
ot  the  American  way  of  life,  and  a  loyal 
son. 

I  have  lost  a  close,  personal,  true 
friend. 

It  is  indeed  appropriate  that  Leon 
Gavin  was  laid  to  rest  in  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  among  those  with  whom 
he  served  and  loved  so  welL 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
passing  of  Leon  Gavin  we  have  lost  not 
solely  a  colleague.  We  have  lost  some- 
one who  cannot  be  replaced.  He  has  left 
a  void  in  our  hearts  that  no  one  can  flU. 
He  was  a  man  of  determination  and 
drive,  of  conviction  and  courage,  an  ar- 
dent advocate  of  what  he  believed;  and 
so  vigorously  would  he  argue  his  case 
that  he  wotild  impress  one  as  being 
wholly  imylelding. 

But  underneath  this  seemingly  blunt- 
ness  there  was  a  humility,  a  compassion, 


and  a  heart  of  gold.  He  was  endowed 
with  a  deep  affection  for  his  fellowmen. 
His  generosity  and  kindliness  was  with- 
out limits.  He  was  always  thinking  of 
others. 

One  of  the  pages  remarked  to  me  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  the  page  boys  consid- 
ered Mr.  Gavin  one  of  their  favorites. 
He  was  never  denumding  but  always  un- 
derstanding. He  always  expressed  an 
interest  in  them  personally,  treated  them 
as  members  of  his  family  and  not  sim- 
ply messenger  boys  in  his  hire.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  periodically  he 
would  Instruct  the  cloakroom  lunch 
counter  to  give  all  the  pages  some  kind 
of  a  treat. 

All  this  bespeaks  the  man  who  is  no 
longer  with  us.  It  says  more  than  I  can 
possibly  say  as  to  the  kind  of  man  he 
was — kindly,  generous,  compassionate, 
unselfish. 

Leon  took  Justiflable  pride  In  having 
been  an  infantry  sergeant  in  World  War 
I,  and  I  would  guess  that  he  was  one 
of  the  best  sergeants  that  Army  had. 
When  one  reflects  on  it,  Leon  typifies 
what  we  generally  consider  a  good  ser- 
geant as  being.  He  had  a  commanding 
appearance.  He  had  a  bombastic  way 
of  speaking.  He  could  be  austere  and 
determined.  But  beneath  all  this  there 
was  a  deep  affection  for  his  men. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  served  over  the  years  with 
me  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
He  occupied  the  seat  next  to  me.  No  one 
was  more  regular  in  attendance  at  com- 
mittee meetings.  His  assistance  to  me 
personally  and  his  contribution  to  the 
work  of  our  committee  is  beyond  meas- 
ure. His  contribution  to  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  House  as  a  whole  is  beyond 
measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  lost  a  truly  fine 
and  a  truly  great  man.  I  have  lost  one 
of  my  best  friends.  I  extend  my  very 
real  sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  [Mr.  Albxbt]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
my  friend  from  Pennsylvania  and  his 
colleagues  from  his  State,  and  our  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  all  Members  of  the  House, 
in  expressing  my  personal  sense  of  loss 
over  the  death  of  our  late  and  beloved 
colleague,  Leon  Gavin.  The  House  of 
Representatives  will  not  be  the  same 
any  more  since  Leon  has  left  us. 

Over  the  years  he  endeared  himself  to 
every  Member  of  the  House.  He  was  a 
man  of  singular  characteristics — great 
ability.  Independent  mind,  de^  convic- 
tions. Strong  in  his  views,  he  neverthe- 
less had  a  deep  sense  of  humor.  At 
times  he  was  a  regular  actor.  He  was 
an  outstanding  and  dedicated  Member 
of  the  House.  He  was  a  Christian  gen- 
tleman.   He  was  my  friend. 

Leon  Gavin  was  a  fine  Congressman 
who  served  his  coimtry  welL  He  worked 
tirelessly  toward  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  his  own  State  and  district, 
but  he  worked  even  harder  for  a  strong 
and  free  America.  We  shall  long  re- 
member him  and  his  good  deeds. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Oavln  and  his  children.     May  his  soul 


rest  in  that  peace  of  God  which  passes 
all  understanding. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [  Mr.  Brown  ] . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  one  loses  a  close  and  dear  friend, 
a  colleague  with  whom  he  has  been  as- 
sociated for  21  years,  it  is  difficult  to 
find  the  words  one  wishes  to  use  to  pay 
tribute  to  that  fallen  brother.  So  I  find 
it  difficult  today  to  say  the  things  I 
would  like  to  say  about  Leon  Gavin  who 
traveled  this  way  and  stayed  awhile  and 
made  this  House  of  Representatives  a 
greater  legislative  body,  and  this  country 
a  better  Nation,  because  of  his  having 
been  here. 

Leon  Gavin  was  a  man,  not  only  of 
great  courage,  as  he  demonstrated  in 
World  War  I  and  in  his  service  here,  but 
also  one  of  very  strong  convictions,  a 
man  who  would  not  do  anything  his 
judgment  or  his  conscience  told  him  was 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  those  he  rep- 
resented and  so  well  served. 

I  recall  many  things,  as  they  fiood  back 
across  my  mind,  of  the  days  gone  by  and 
of  our  association  together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  remember  Leon  taking 
the  fioor  of  the  House  and  tnflVjng  many 
a  statement  on  behalf  of  legislation  in 
which  he  believed,  or  in  opposition  there- 
to, as  the  case  might  be.  I  also  recall 
his  more  human  side,  his  ability  to  do 
something  most  of  us  could  not  do,  of 
how  he  made  his  annual  address  every 
year  to  make  famous  his  district  as  the 
home  of  the  groundhog  at  Punxsutaw- 
ney.  if  I  can  pronounce  the  name  cor- 
rectly. That  particular  groimdhog  be- 
came a  national  sjrmbol.  if  you  please, 
so  everyone  in  America  not  only  knew 
of  him,  but  also  knew  of  Leon  Gavtn  and 
his  great  and  deep  sense  of  humor.  Per- 
haps those  annual  talks  he  made  on 
Groundhog  Day  showed  to  us  one  side 
of  Leon  Gavin  that  most  people  did  not 
know  and  did  not  see.  His  deep  sense 
of  humor,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  his 
ability  to  express  himself  in  a  homely 
way  about  common  things  that  mean  so 
much  to  a  great  many  people,  who  might 
hear  his  talk  quoted  on  the  air,  or  read 
about  it.    Yet  his  abilities  went  ftirther. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  as  has  been 
said  here  by  toe  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Vinson],  the  chairman  of  that 
committee;  and  by  the  minority  leader 
on  that  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
lUinois  [Mr.  Arenijs],  Leon  Gavin  con- 
tributed much  to  the  strengthening  of 
toe  defenses  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  served  here  torough 
difficult  times,  and  two  wars.  His  ex- 
perience in  World  War  I  made  him  a 
better  legislator,  toe  type  of  legislator  to 
whom  all  of  us  could  turn,  and  did  turn, 
from  time  to  time  for  information  and 
for  advice  in  connection  with  those 
things  so  vital  to  the  defense  of 
America. 

So  I  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Leon 
Gavin,  while  he  will  be  missed  from 
among  our  midst,  will  live  on  in  toe 
memory  of  all  of  us,  in  toe  history  of 
tois  great  Chamber,  and  in  toe  aimals 
of  toe  forward  march  in  this  great 
Republic. 
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Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  RivCTSl. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  death  of  Lion  Gaviw  the 
House  has  Indeed  sustained  an  irrepa- 
rable loss.  He  was  my  friend,  and  he  was 
my  colleague  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  It  was  a  great  privilege 
to  serve  with  him  on  the  great  subcom- 
mittee of  which  I  have  the  great  honor  to 
be  chairman.  He  was  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  that  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Leon  Gavin  was  one  of 
the  great  Americans  in  every  sense  that 
this  word  connotes.  He  was  a  man  who 
was  keenly  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
our  American  fighting  men.  He  jealously 
giiarded  their  rights,  and  he  fought  tire- 
lessly for  their  welfare.  Leon  Gavin 
fully  earned  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  every  one  of  the  Members  of  this  great 
body.  His  passing  will  leave  a  void  that 
will  not  be  filled  in  the  distant  future. 

I  am  certain,  however.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  Leon  Gavin  needs  no  words  of  praise 
from  me.  His  life  and  the  words  of  his 
deeds  will  be  amply  documented  on  the 
pages  of  history  of  this  great  body.  The 
monuments  that  are  his  and  the  monu- 
ments erected  through  and  by  his  mag- 
nificent service  in  this  Congress  are  now 
built  into  the  very  fabric  of  our  way  of 
life  and  the  freedoms  with  which  we  are 
endowed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  was  an  authority  on 
the  history  of  the  War  Between  the 
States.  He  knew  practically  everything 
about  this  unf  ortiinate  event  in  oiu:  his- 
tory. One  of  the  great  characters  in  this 
struggle  WM  a  favorite  of  Leon  Gavin — 
Stonewall  Jackson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  Stonewall  Jackson 
lay  mortally  wounded  he  Is  alleged  to 
have  said  these  words: 
Let  ufl  cross  the  river  and  rest  In  the  shade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fitting  that  Leon  lies 
in  Arlington  Cemetery,  that  he  rests  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  in  the  shade 
with  other  heroes  of  another  era  and  of 
another  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  words  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson: 

Here  he  lies  where  he  longed  to  be; 
Home  is  the  sailor,  home  from  sea. 
And  the  hunter  home  from  the  hill. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Leon 
Gavin  was  my  friend.  He  was  a  man  of 
sterling  worth,  he  was  a  great  patriotic 
American  and  a  gentleman  of  the  high- 
est order.  I  remember  well  when  he 
came  to  the  Congress.  I  had  been  here 
a  few  years.  I  learned  to  know  Leon 
Gavin  as  a  hard  hitter,  yet  a  ttlan  with  a 
big,  good  heart.  I  learned  to  know  his 
heartbeats. 

I  spoke  to  Leo  on  last  Thursday  right 
here  in  the  House.  We  had  a  nice  visit. 
Little  did  I  suspect  he  would  leave  this 
life  just  a  few  days  thereafter. 

Leo  was  the  kind  of  fellow  who  never 
complained,  yet  we  know  how  he  had 
many  days  of  suffering  during  the  past 
few  years.    He  was  a  brave  soldier,  a  top 
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sergeant  in  World  War  I.   I  always  called 
him  the  "top  soak,"  which  he  liked. 

I  shall  miss  Leo,  as  will  all  of  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  Join 
witli  my  colleagues  in  the  fine  things 
that  have  been  said  about  this  great 
and  good  man. 

May  the  same  God  who  took  Leo  Gavin 
to  his  heavenly  home  give  his  family 
striigth  to  bear  the  great  loss  they  have 
sustained. 

God  rest  his  soul. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  I  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  It  is  my  pleasure  to 
yield  to  our  distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
21  lyears  Leon  Gavin  served  with  dis- 
tin({tion,  with  ability,  with  courage,  and 
with  sincerity  in  this  great  body.  By 
designation  of  this  great  body  he  held 
several  important  public  positions  of 
tru^t,  getting  experience  which  he  quick- 
ly developed  into  expertness  in  the  use  of 
the  machinery  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
serNtatives  in  the  considerations  both  in 
coitmittee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

During  those  years  a  very  strong,  close, 
and  personal  friendship  developed  be- 
tween my  dear  late  friend,  our  colleague. 
an4  myself,  a  friendship  which  I  valued 
very  much.  It  was  only  a  day  or  two 
befbre  his  untimely  death  that  we  were 
chatting  and  engaging  in  a  pleasant 
conversation,  such  as  anyone  always  had 
whfen  talking  with  Leon  Gavin. 

In  any  cause  to  which  he  was  dedi- 
cated and  interested  in.  he  was  intense 
in  fighting  for  the  things  in  which  he 
believed.  For  example,  in  the  field  of 
conservation  he  made  and  leaves  behind 
hinfi  an  outstanding  record. 

^  1954  the  Izaac  Walton  League,  the 
National  Park  Association,  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  the  Wilderness  So- 
ciety, and  the  Wildlife  Management  In- 
stitute, jointly  gave  Leon  a  plaque  for  his 
championship  of  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem. He  was  the  second  ranking  man  on 
the  Republican  side  on  the  important 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  During 
thft  period  he  served,  many  serious  ques- 
tlohs  came  before  this  committee,  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
co^inection  with  the  national  interest 
and  with  the  national  defense  of  our 
country,  and  with  reference  to  holding 
back  and  rolling  back  the  vicious  and 
evfl  forces  of  international  communism. 
History  will  show  that  Leon  Gavin  was 
alirays  fighting  and  voting  for  those  bills 
and  those  appropriations  that  made 
America  strong,  and  that  will  enable 
out  great  country  to  take  its  position  of 
leadership  during  this  trying  period  in 
th^  world's  history. 

He  was  a  man  of  independent  views, 
a  inan  of  strong  convictions,  a  man  who 
voted  as  his  judgment  and  his  conscience 
dictated. 

He  leaves  behind  him  a  record  that  has 
nc(w  become  an  integral  part  of  the  his- 
toty  of  this  great  body.  He  also  leaves 
behind  him  a  record  that  will  be  a  great 

consolation   to   Mrs.   Gavin,   their   two 
sons,  and  their  daughter. 

^e  come  here  and  we  serve  for  a 
•iod  of  time,  in  accordance  with  the 
wUl  and  the  wishes  of  our  constituents. 
We  represent  a  spirit,  each  and  every 


one  of  us.  and  we  leave,  whether  by  re- 
tirement or.  its  in  the  case  of  our  late 
friend,  through  death.  The  spirit  of  our 
service  is  left  behind  and  becomes  a  part 
of  the  atmosphere  and  the  history  of 
this  body,  and  the  spirit  of  Leon  Gavin's 
service  has  enriched  this  body  and  en- 
riched the  history  of  this  body. 

He  leaves  behind  him  a  contribution 
that  will  always  be  recorded  in  the  legis- 
lative pages  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  a  man  who 
thought  directly  and  talked  directly,  who 
expressed  his  views.  You  knew  where 
he  stood.  He  was  a  man  possessed  of 
nobility  of  character,  a  man  who  evi- 
denced by  his  utterances  and  his  ac- 
tions his  intense  love  of  his  fellow  human 
beings. 

I  have  been  enriched  in  my  life  by 
knowing  Leon  Gavin.  I  am  sure  all  of 
my  colleagues  who  served  with  him 
either  in  this  Congress  or  in  past  Con- 
gresses have  also  been  enriched.  We  are 
better  men  and  women  because  we  knew 
and  served  with  such  a  noble-minded 
gentleman.  Physically  he  has  left  us, 
but  the  spirit  of  Leon  Gavin  remains 
with  us.  He  will  always  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  history 
of  this  great  Chamber. 

Mrs.  Gavin  and  her  sons  and  daughter 
derive  consolation  from  the  knowledge 
that  he  believed  in  the  truth,  spiritual 
and  otherwise,  and  that  Leon  lived  up  to 
what  he  believed  in.  I  know  they  will 
derive  great  consolation  from  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  dedicated  himself  to  God 
and  country,  and  that  it  vrill  be  a  solace 
to  them  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

To  Mrs.  Gavin  and  her  sons  and 
daughter.  Mrs.  McCormack  and  I  extend 
our  profound  sympathy  in  their  bereave- 
ment.   

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  minority 
leader,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck],  be  permitted  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALLECK.     Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
not  until  Monday  morning,  when  I  ar- 
rived at  the  Capitol,  that  I  learned  of 
Lee  Gavin's  death  on  Saturday. 

My  reaction  was  one  of  disbelief.  This 
jiist  could  not  be. 

And  yet  I  realized  in  the  next  moment 
that  this  tragic  news  must  be  accepted 
and  that  a  fine  friend  and  great  Ameri- 
can was  suddenly  no  longer  with  us. 

It  was  my  pleasure  not  so  very  long 
ago  to  speak  in  Oil  City,  Lee  Gaviu's 
hometown. 

On  that  occasion  it  was  evident  to  me 
that  the  people  he  represented  in  the 
Congress  so  diligently  and  ably  for  so 
many  years  held  him  in  highest  esteem 
and  had  for  him  the  deepest  affection. 
For  those  of  us  who  knew  him  here, 
this  was  not  hard  to  understand. 

Our  departed  colleague  is  reported  to 
have  described  himself  as  a  "sort  of 
maverick."  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  ac- 
curacy of  that  report.  But  I  can  say 
that,  if  this  was  the  case,  he  was  the 
most  helpful  maverick  I  ever  knew. 
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The  short  biography  Lee  Gavin  offered 
for  the  Congressional  Directory  speaks 
volvunes  for  his  Inherent  modesty.  It 
tells  us  that  he  was  a  Republltan,  an 
Army  sergeant  in  World  War  I,  that  he 
was  married  and  had  a  family,  and  that 
he  served  continuoiisly  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  78th  Congress 
to  the  present. 

He  must  have  been  a  great  sergeant: 
r      tough,    two-fisted,   but   with   the   most 
wonderful  sense  of  humor  a  man  could 
possibly  p>ossess. 

He  carried  these  same  fighting  quali- 
ties to  his  career  in  the  Congress — and 
that  same  genius  for  rib-tickling  com- 
ments that  endeared  him  so  very  much 
to  all  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Lee  Gavin  was  a  man  genuinely  loved 
by  all  who  knew  him,  and  he  was  held  in 
highest  regard  here  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  his  significant  contribu- 
tions as  an  exp>erienced.  dedicated,  hard- 
working member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

His  presence  in  this  Chamber  will  be 
sorely  missed,  and  to  his  wife  and  family 
I  offer  my  deep  ssmipathy  in  their  sudden 
bereavement. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  has  suffered  two  losses 
within  the  last  several  months,  one  a 
Democrat  and  one  a  Republican,  both 
distinguished  Americans;  first  the  dean 
of  the  delegation,  Tad  Walter,  whom  we 
on  our  side  of  the  aisle  all  loved,  and  now 
Leon  Gavin,  whom  all  of  us  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  loved. 

For  nearly  20  years  it  was  my  privi- 
lege— and  a  great  personal  pleasure — ^to 
know,  to  work  with,  to  admire  and  to 
respect  Leon  Gavin. 

He  was,  as  we  in  this  body  say,  "a 
Congressman's  Congressman."  He  typi- 
fied, in  carrying  out  his  responsibilities, 
the  best  in  our  congressional  traditions. 
His  unceasing  diligence,  his  fairness  and 
courtesy  to  all  regardless  of  party,  his 
eternal  questing  for  the  truth,  his  Jeal- 
ous regard  for  the  prerogatives  and  the 
prestige  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— these  qualities  won  him  the  re- 
spect and  the  high  regard  of  all  the 
Members  of  this  House. 

And  these  qualities  also  endeared  him 
to  the  people  of  the  23d  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania." Time  after  time  they  sent 
him  back  to  Washington  with  over- 
whelmingly majorities.  They  knew  a 
good  man  when  they  saw  him,  they  se- 
lected him  as  their  spokesman,  and  they 
backed  him  up  year  after  year.  He  nev- 
er let  them  down. 

We,  and  the  people  of  his  district,  will 
.  miss  Leon,  but  as  we  say  our  farewell, 
we  remember  that  service — service  to 
one's  generation  and  service  to  one's 
country — is  the  noblest  crown  of  life. 
Service — dedicated,  unselfish  service — 
certainly  was  Leon  Gavin's  crown. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Ctjrtin]. 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  heavy  heart  that  I  arise  to  join  in  the 


tributes  being  paid  to  our  beloved  col- 
league. Lbom  H.  Gavin.  He  was  elected 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1942 
and  has  served  his  State  and  Nation  well 
and  continuously  since  that  date.  His 
21  years  as  a  legislator  attest  his  devo- 
tion to  our  great  Nation  and  well-being 
of  its  citizenry.  He  was  motivated  by 
the  highest  principles  of  representative 
government,  of  which  he  was  a  part. 
He  translated  his  belief  in  the  fimda- 
mental  principles  of  democracy  into  ac- 
tions which  benefited  his  Nation,  his 
State,  and  his  constituency. 

I  express  my  deepest  and  most  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  his  devoted  wife  and  to 
his  children  for  the  irreparable  loss 
which  they  have  sustained.  With  a  sad 
heart,  I  join  them  in  mourning  his  pass- 
ing and  extend  to  them  my  sincerest 
condolences  and  prayers  that  the  good 
Lord  may  lighten  their  heavy  burden  of 
sorrow  and  that  they  may  get  much 
comfort  from  the  remembering  of  his 
dedication  to  those  principles  of  good 
government,  to  which  he  was  such  a  firm 
adherent. 

Pennsylvania  has  suffered  the  loss  of 
a  famous  son,  and  the  people  of  his  con- 
gressional disrtict  have  suffered  the  loss 
of  a  devoted  and  forceful  advocate  in 
the  halls  of  this  great  body. 

It  is  my  devout  prayer  that  he  may 
find  peace,  rest,  and  eternal  reward  in 
his  heavenly  home. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Goodling]. 

Mr.  GOODLING.     Mr.  Speaker— 

The  clock  of  life  is  wound  but  once. 

And  no  man  has  the  power 
To  teU  just  when  the  hands  will  stop— 

At  late  or  early  hour. 

Now  Is  the  only  time  you  own : 

Live.  love,  work  with  a  will. 
Place  no  faith  In  tomorrow,  for — 

The  clock  may  then  be  stiU. 

Little  did  any  of  us  realize  when  we 
last  saw  Leon  that  his  clock  of  life  would 
be  stilled  so  soon. 

I  was  not  privileged  to  know  him  as  a 
younger  man,  but  from  what  I  have 
learned  from  colleagues,  here  was  a  man 
who  actually  did  "work  with  a  will" 
Pugnacious  in  the  cause  of  right,  he 
simply  refused  to  take  "no"  for  an 
answer.  The  highest  tribute  I  could  pay 
to  Leon  would  simply  be  to  say  he  was  a 
good  public  servant,  rendering  devoted 
services  to  his  congressional  district,  his 
State,  and  his  Nation. 

All  of  us  want  to  remember  him  as  a 
true  friend,  a  man  of  courage,  a  two- 
fisted  fighter  but  always  displaying  the 
human  touch,  an  open  mind  and  a  warm 
heart. 

No  man  is  indispensable.  The  earth 
will  continue  to  revolve  on  its  axis,  the 
sun  will  rise  and  set.  the  tide  will  ebb  and 
flow  but  every  Member  of  this  House  will 
miss  the  influence  of  Leon  Gavin. 

My  sincere  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Gavin 
and  the  family. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
HardyI. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  with  Leon  Gavix  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  a  nimaber 
of  years.    Ours  was  a  plea&ant  personal 


friendly  relationship,  which  enabled  me 
to  observe  in  him  the  many  fine  and  im- 
usual  qualities  which  endeared  htwi  to 
his  colleagues  and  to  his  constituency 
and  earned  his  repeated  reelection. 
Leon  was  a  sincere  man  of  strong  char- 
acter, intense  conviction,  and  of  great 
tenacity  in  liis  pursuit  of  tliose  convic- 
tions. He  will  be  especially  missed  by 
those  of  us  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
expressing  a  feeling  of  personal  loss  and 
my  sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Horan]. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Spetiker.  it  is  my 
sad  privilege  to  join  in  this  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Leon  Gavik.  Leon  and  I 
came  to  Congress  at  the  same  time.  He 
was  a  genuine  and  honest  person  and 
was  endowed  with  an  especially  keen 
sense  of  himior.  His  true  character, 
however.  I  think  is  pointed  up  in  his  bio- 
graphical sketch  in  the  Congressional  Di- 
rectory. It  was  his  modest  choice  to 
have  it  contain  less  than  five  sentences 
and  yet  it  includes  the  words  as  has  been 
referred  to  here  many  times  today: 
"during  First  World  War  served  as  ser- 
geant in  the  51st  Infantry."  One  knows 
how  proud  of  that  service  as  a  sergeant 
he  was.  As  my  sons  have  reminded  me — 
"sergeants  have  more  authority."  Cer- 
tainly not  that  Leon  wanted  to  dom- 
inate— except  for  justice  and  fairness 
and  progress  and  Godliness  and  the  good 
of  all  of  us.  He  will  always  be  all  that 
a  real  and  lovable  "old  sarge"  means  in 
its  true  sense.  May  God  receive  him  and 
bless  his  soul  forever.  My  wife  and  Mrs. 
Gavin  have  been  friends  for  many  years 
and  she  joins  me  in  extending  our  deep- 
est sympathy  to  Mrs.  Gravin.  their  two 
sons,  their  daughter,  and  the  entire 
family. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Hebert]. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  one 
of  the  great  eulogies  of  history  It  has 
been  said  that  the  evil  which  men  do 
lives  after  them,  the  good  is  oft  interred 
with  their  bones.  This  could  not  apply 
to  Leon  Gavin.  There  was  no  evil  in 
him  to  hve  after  him.  The  good  that 
he  did  certainly  was  not  interred  with 
his  bones  but  lives  after  him  to  remind 
us  of  the  person  who  did  live  and  who 
contributed  so  much  to  his  country. 

His  booming  voice  has  been  silenced, 
but  the  beat  of  his  great  heart  will  con- 
tinue to  echo  in  the  ears  of  those  of  us 
who  now  live  and  who  are  privileged  to 
have  known  him.  Those  of  us  who  were 
privileged  to  know  him  and  to  serve  with 
him  shall  never  forget  him.  For  many 
years  Leon  Gavin  served  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee for  Special  Investigations  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 
which  I  was  chairman.  For  the  last 
4  years  he  sat  at  my  left  hand  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  that  com- 
mittee. Wherever  Leon  Gavin  was  pres- 
ent there  was  electricity  in  the  air.  He 
was  stimulating,  dynamic,  and  most  ef- 
fective. You  could  never  forget  having 
known  Leon  Gavin. 

The  additional  words  I  could  utter 
now  could  in  no  way  enlarge  upon  that 
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which  has  already  been  said  about  him 
today  In  this  body,  so  I  merely  pause  to 
pay  this  simple  and  humble  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  man  who  had  no  evil  but 
who  had  great  capacity  for  good. 

To  Mrs.  Gavin  and  his  family  and  to 
his  loyal  Pennsylvania  constituency  may 
I  express  my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dagui]. 

Mr.  DAOUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  stands  be- 
reft today  of  one  of  her  most  stalwart 
sons,  this  House  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  Members,  and  our  delega- 
tion has  witnessed  the  passing  of  a  dy- 
namic figure  whose  place  in  our  midst 
can  never  be  filled. 

Our  uncertain  world  of  today  has  seen 
too  few  of  his  fearlessness  and  there  are 
too  few  among  us  who  care  to  Invite  the 
attacks  of  predatory  interests  by  stand- 
ing for  the  right  as  our  late  coUeague 
was  wont  to  do.  even  if  he  had  to  stand 
alone.  Beneath  the  bluff  exterior  of  this 
dedicated  public  servant  you  found  a 
heart  of  gold  and  an  infectious  sense  of 
humor  that  drew  to  his  side  a  host  of 
friends  who  never  had  to  apologize  for 
or  explain  his  legislative  or  private  ac- 
tions. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  enjoy 
Leon  Gavin's  confidence  and  he  often 
reviewed  with  me  his  plans  and  aspira- 
tions which  centered  largely  In  the  bet- 
terment of  his  district  and  the  welfare 
of  his  friends  and  loved  ones.  Thus  It 
was  that  when  he  came  under  recent  at- 
tack by  certain  newspapers  because  of 
hla  stand  for  what  he  felt  was  right  he 
displayed  a  sensitiveness  that  bordered 
on  bewilderment  that  his  years  of  serv- 
ice should  be  so  quickly  forgotten. 

We  shall  mourn  the  loss  of  this  good 
friend  and  In  the  years  that  may  be  left 
to  us  we  shall  recall  our  £issociatlon  with 
this  shining  exemplar  of  courageous 
public  service  based  on  honest  convic- 
tions. His  belief  In  a  life  beyond  this 
vale  was  firmly  established  and  we  are 
divinely  persuaded  that  he  rests  In  a 
simnler  place  where  we  shall  all  meet 
again  those  who  have  traveled  on  ahead. 
To  his  beloved  wife  Susan  we  extend  our 
heartfelt  condolences  and  to  her  and  the 
other  members  of  his  family  we  offer  oxix 
solicitude  as  they  face  a  way  ahead  now 
darkened  by  this  sad  event. 

Mr.  CORBETT.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Ma- 
rion]. 

^  Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
Join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  our  departed 
friend.  Lion  Gavin. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  listened  to  these 
tributes  and  I  have  been  struck  by  the 
/  fact  that  so  many  in  the  remarks  have 
captiired  the  personality  of  the  read 
Lion  Gavin.  He  was  a  forceful  man,  he 
was  a  fearless  man.  He  was  a  just  and 
capable  man.  He  made  a  tremendous 
contribution  to  the  welfare  and  security 
of  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Lion  Gavin  did  a  good 
job  on  the  committee  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
most  important  in  this  body,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  His  inter- 
ests ranged  beyond  that.    In  my  work 


on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  especially  on  the  Defense  Subcom- 
mittee. I  found  him  always  helpful,  al- 
watys  interested,  and  always  concerned 
abbut  the  problems  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  sad  day  for  us  all, 
but  we  can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
this  man  has  left  a  heritage  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  his  family 
which  will  endure  Into  future  days. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
tofthe  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Whatley]. 

Kir.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  sadness  that  I  rise  to  pay 
respects  to  our  departed  friend  and  col- 
league. Leon  H.  Gavin.  I  feel  privileged 
toi  have  been  able  to  have  had  him  as  my 
peirsonal  friend. 

Ijion  Gavin  served  his  district  and  his 
Nutlon  for  many  years  with  honor  and 
distinction.  His  Influence,  and  the 
warmth  of  his  friendship  extended  far 
beyond  the  borders  of  his  congressional 
district. 

We  shall  feel  his  loss  keenly,  but  can 
tajke  comfort  in  the  realization  that,  dur- 
ing his  70  years  on  this  earth,  Leon 
Gavin  lived  a  rich  and  full  life,  char- 
acterized by  unselfish  service  to  others. 
1 1  join  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
tlie  aisle  in  extending  deepest  sympathy 
td  his  widow  and  to  the  members  of  his 
family. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Bob    Wilson]. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  a  final 
tribute  to  a  very  great  and  distin- 
guished American — a  man  who  served 
with  honor  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  commanded  the  respect  of 
every  Member  of  this  body.  With  the 
passing  of  Leon  H.  Gavin,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  find  that  there  is  a  void  in  the  U.S. 
Cbngress  which  will  be  diflScult  to  fill. 
During  my  few  years  in  this  body,  as 
compared  with  the  21  years  that  Leon 
Gavin  served  his  Nation  in  these  halls, 
I  have  never  found  a  more  honorable 
friend  or  a  more  devoted  public  servant. 
He  was  devoted  completely  to  his  Nation, 
his  State,  his  district,  and  to  his  family. 
I  served  with  Leon  Gavin  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  where  he 
\ras  second  ranking  minority  member — 
and  outstanding  champion  of  the  en- 
listed men  of  the  U.S.  armed  services, 
the  military  posture  of  this  country 
tbday  is  the  better  for  his  dedication  and 
hard  work. 

On  many  occasions,  he  and  I  would 
hold  friendly  feuds  concerning  the  re- 
spective qualities  of  our  home  States — 
California  and  Pennsylvania.  But  I 
mever  once  lost  respect  for  this  man  who 
was  a  giant  among  men — both  physically 
$nd  mentally. 

He  led  the  fight  for  his  constituents 
^nd  his  untimely  death  came  before  the 
Completion  of  an  Important  project  he 
had  championed  for  his  district,  the  Alle- 
gheny River  Reservoir  Dam.  We  here  in 
Congress  will  long  remember  Leon  Gavin. 
We  will  miss  him.  And,  the  Nation  will 
miss  his  clear-sighted  knowledge  and 
devotion  as  a  public  servant. 
i  Mr.  CORBKTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
»  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
Mr.  Bonnir]. 


Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  learned 
with  inexpressible  shock  of  the  death  of 
my  good  friend  and  neighbor.  Lion 
Gavin.-  We  lived  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood here  in  Washington  and  saw  each 
other  quite  often.  Our  service  in  this 
great  House  has  paralleled  more  than  two 
decades.  Naturally,  I  came  in  contact 
with  him  at  home  and  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

Over  the  years  we  have  served  together 
I  learned  to  recognize  him  as  a  Member 
of  this  body  who  had  a  deep  interest  in 
the  welfare  and  preservation  of  this  Na- 
tion. He  stood  quietly  but  firmly  for  the 
security  of  our  country  as  a  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  He  carried  forth  the  principles 
of  other  Members  of  Congress  from  his 
great  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  recogniz- 
ing the  need  and  fighting  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  natural  resources.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  influence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  found  Lion  Gavin  to  be 
a  man  of  splendid  character,  interesting 
and  jovial  to  be  with.  I  shall  miss  him, 
as  others  in  this  body  shall  miss  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  express  my  deep  sym- 
pathy to  his  family  and  his  friends  on  the 
sad  occasion  of  his  passing. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  consider 
it  a  great  honor  to  join  my  colleagues 
today  in  paying  tribute  to  a  man  who 
served  with  me  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  some  14  years  and 
with  my  father  on  the  same  committee 
for  several  years  prior  to  that  time. 

I  have  traveled  all  over  the  world  with 
Leon  Gavin.  He  was  a  diamond  in  the 
rough,  a  man  who  gave  and  asked  no 
quarter  in  debate.  On  many  occasions 
I  know  of  the  tremendous  defense  he 
made  of  the  U.S.  Army  in  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  to  make  certain  that 
the  mistakes  made  in  World  War  I  would 
not  be  repeated  in  the  event  that  our 
country  was  engaged  again  in  armed 
conflict. 

Although  he  gave  and  asked  no  quar- 
ter, Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
man  who  had  a  bigger  heart  than  Leon 
Gavin.  He  was  a  pleasant  man  to  travel 
with,  he  was  an  understanding  individ- 
ual. I  considered  him  a  real  friend,  not 
only  on  these  trips  but  also  as  we  sat 
together  during  my  eight  terms  in  the 
Congress  on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

The  country  has  lost  a  forceful  rep- 
resentative, all  of  us  have  lost  a  good 
friend.  I  extend  to  his  wonderful  fam- 
ily, in  whom  he  had  such  pride,  a  heart- 
felt expression  of  condolence. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 


gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT. 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.   LIBONATI 


I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gressman Leon  Gavin  was  a  man  of  solid 
personality — a  strong,  determined  advo- 
cate in  debate  and  a  stanch  supporter 
of  legislative  program  proposals  in  the 
field  of  conservation  and  public  improve- 
ments in  depressed  areas. 

He  was  faithful  to  his  party  and  yet 
made  his  own  determinations  in  matters 
affecting  the  public  interest. 
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He  was  a  realist,  practical  and  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  his  people. 
He  was  kmd  and  considerate  of  the 
rights  of  others  and  fought  for  princi- 
ples to  protect  their  Interests. 

He  was  a  fighter  at  heart  and  loved  to 
enter  into  spirited  debate.  His  whole 
life  Interest  was  centered  in  his  legisla- 
tive work.  As  a  dedicated  Member  of  the 
House  in  the  20  years  of  his  service  he 
developed  superb  faculties  of  discern- 
ment and  strongly  voiced  his  position  in 
the  simple  terms  of  the  philosophers  of 
old,  colored  by  the  earthy  experiences 
of  life  itself.  He  spoke  straight  out, 
mincing  no  words  and  sparing  none  once 
he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  was  right. 

He  was  a  fearless  public  servant  whose 
high  integrity  bespoke  his  honesty  of 
purpose  to  service  his  district  with  a 
deep  sense  of  loyalty  to  their  needs  and 
attitudes. 

A  great  mian  has  left  us — the  void  he 
left  is  great — we  of  the  Illinois  delega- 
tion lost  a  loyal  friend,  a  true  statesman, 
and  a  powerful  leader  In  our  support. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  lost 
a  great  personage  of  high  statesmanship 
and  influence  in  this  body.  The  Nation 
has  lost  a  great  patriot  and  public 
servant. 

We  send  our  heartfelt  condolences  to 
his  lovely  widow,  Mrs.  Susan  Gavin,  and 
his  beloved  family.  May  the  Lord  bless 
him  and  reward  him  with  heavenly  bliss. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  Leon  Gavin 
shortly  after  I  came  to  Congress  about 
13  years  ago.  About  11  years  ago  I  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  from  that  time  on 
had  been  very  closely  associated  with 
him.  I  found  him  to  be  a  dedicated 
man,  a  man  who  never  compromised  on 
his  principles,  who  always  fought  for 
what  he  believed  to  be  right. 

There  are  many  fine  things  I  could 
say  about  Mr.  Gavin,  but  one  of  the 
greatest  is  we  have  never  had  a  man  In 
this  Congress  who  showed  a  more  con- 
tinuing Interest  In  the  welfare  of  the  en- 
listed man  in  our  armed  services.  I  do 
not  recall  any  legislation  coming  before 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  where 
he  did  not  take  a  special  and  leading  In- 
terest In  the  welfare  of  the  enlisted  man. 
He  could  be  compared  In  many  ways 
with  Ernie  Pyle,  the  great  writer  of 
World  War  n,  who  glorified  the  enlisted 
man  In  the  service.  That  was  an  out- 
standing characteristic  of  Leon  Gavin. 

We  who  knew  him  well  knew  that 
with  all  of  his  seriousness  that  he  had  a 
keen  sense  of  humor. 

He  was  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine. 
He  was  held  In  the  very  highest  of  re- 
spect by  his  colleagues.  He  was  a  man 
of  character  and  a  fighter  for  America. 

We  In  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices will  miss  him  In  committee  and  all 
of  us  will  miss  him  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  While  I  never  knew  his  family 
Intimately,  I  do  know  of  his  great  devo- 
tion to  them  and  know  that  they  knew 
they  had  a  very  devoted  husband,  father, 
and  grandfather. 


All  of  us  will  miss  Leon  for  a  long, 
long  time. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  £isk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
gentlemen  may  have  permission  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record:  Messrs.  Pulton  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Milliken,  Schweikir,  Kunkil, 
Weaver,  McDade,  and  Auchincloss. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  real  feeling  of  personal 
loss  to  learn  of  the  passing  of  my  good 
friend.  Congressman  Leon  Gavin,  of 
Pennsylvania.  I  join  with  my  other 
Pennsylvania  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  our  longtime  friend  and  out- 
standing dean  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Republican  delegation.  We  are  all  sorry 
to  learn  of  the  sudden  passing  of  Leon 
Gavin,  who  has  faithfully  served  the 
Congress  and  his  district  for  21  years. 

Lion  Gavin  was  an  example  for  those 
of  us  who  worked  with  him,  as  a  man 
strong  in  his  beliefs,  dedicated,  patriotic, 
and  determined  in  his  convictions. 

Not  only  have  we  Members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  congressional  delegation 
lost  a  close  friend  and  colleague,  but  the 
whole  Congress  will  miss  Leon  Gavin, 
who  had  attained  the  second  ranking 
position  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
where  he  had  served  so  patriotically  and 
effectively.  As  a  veteran  of  World  War  I 
and  who  served  during  World  War  n  In 
the  Congress,  and  continuously  since 
that  time,  Leon  Gavin  worked  and 
fought  for  a  strong  defense  of  our  good 
country. 

I  express  es^jecially  to  Mrs.  Susan 
Gavin,  as  well  as  her  two  sons,  William 
G.  Gavin  of  Falls  Church,  Va.,  and  At- 
torney Jc^in  R.  Gavin  of  McCandless 
Township,  Allegheny  County.  Pa.,  and 
daughter,  Mrs.  Crordon  Gudmestad  of 
Seattle,  Wash.,  my  sincere  sympathy  in 
their  sorrow  and  my  deepest  personal 
regards. 

We  friends  will  certainly  miss  Lion 
Gavin,  and  his  cheery,  hearty  greeting 
as  he  entered  any  delegation  or  com- 
mittee meeting,  "At  ease,  men,  I  was  a 
private  once  myself."  Such  warm 
hearted  and  loyal  friendships  are  really 
worthwhile,  and  Lion  was  a  flne  Con- 
gressman and  a  flne  friend. 

Mr.  MILLIKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  shock  and  a  profound  sense  of 
loss  that  I  learned  of  the  sudden  death  of 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
Honorable  Leon  H.  Gavin. 

During  my  years  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives I  cfune  to  admire  and  re- 
spect "Lii"  Gavin  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation.  His  life  was  one  of  dedicated 
public  service — to  his  district,  his  State, 
his  country,  and  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  on  which  he  served  so 
ably. 

The  pxeople  of  the  23d  Pennsylvania 
District  have  lost  a  real  public  servant 
and  a  friend  in  "Lee"  Gavin.  He  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  them,  as  well  by  his 
many  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
In  the  House  where  he  served  so  many 


years.  To  Mrs.  Gavin  and  to  his  family 
I  offer  my  sincere  sympathy. 

Mr.  SCHWETKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  with  a  deep  sense  of  sorrow  that  I 
learned  of  the  death  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  the  Honor- 
able Leon  Gavin.  His  constituents,  his 
many  friends  in  the  Congress,  and  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  have  suffered  a 
great  loss  in  his  passing. 

His  unfailing  devotion  to  duty  and  his 
dedicated  service  to  his  district,  his  State, 
and  his  Nation  will  be  sorely  missed. 
The  intelligent  guidance  and  helpful  ad- 
vice which  he  willingly  gave  to  his 
younger  colleagues  have  endeared  him 
to  many. 

Leon  Gavin's  unselfish  leadership  as 
head  of  the  Pennsylvania  Republican 
delegation  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
For  me.  It  has  been  a  distinct  honor  to 
serve  as  delegation  secretary  imder  his 
able  chairmanship. 

His  family  and  countless  friends  may 
always  take  comfort  in  knowing  that 
Leon  Gavin  has  left  a  deep  mark  on  the 
world  he  served  so  well.  Claire  and  I 
extend  our  deepest  sympathies  to  Mrs. 
Gavin  and  her  family. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  SpesJcer,  never 
have  I  been  more  deeply  shocked  and 
grieved  than  when  the  news  of  the  sud- 
den death  of  my  tried  and  true  friend, 
Leon  H.  Gavin,  was  flashed  on  the  tele- 
vision last  Simday  afternoon. 

We  had  been  good  friends  ever  since 
Leon's  first  election — to  the  78th  Con- 
gress. In  all  that  time.  I  can  never  re- 
member any  disagreement  with  him  on 
any  subject  other  than  the  friendly  argu- 
ments one  has  here  in  the  House  in 
respect  to  differing  viewpoints  on  leg- 
islation. But  Leon  was  a  broadminded 
man.  You  could  differ  with  his  views 
and  opinions  without  fear  of  marring 
your  personal  relationship  In  even  the 
slightest  degree. 

Leon  was  a  sturdy  individualist.  He 
studied  legislation  carefully.  He  reached 
his  own  independent  conclusions.  He 
always  acted  for  what,  in  his  judgment, 
were  the  best  Interests  of  the  Nation 
and  the  State  and  his  district.  Few  [peo- 
ple have  ever  worked  more  strenuously 
for  the  welfare  of  a  district  than  did 
Leon  for  his.  There  are  many  memo- 
rials to  his  efforts  now  dotting  the  23d 
District  of  Pennsylvania.  In  any  proj- 
ects or  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Leon  was  al- 
ways a  leader  in  the  battle  to  obtain 
them. 

Leon  was  the  dean  of  our  delegation 
on  the  Republican  side.  He  was  the 
eighth  ranking  Republican  in  the  House. 
For  many  years  he  had  been  a  distin- 
guished and  valuable  member  of  the 
great  Committee  on  the  Armed  Services. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  the  sec- 
ond ranking  Republican  member.  He 
took  a  tremendous  interest  in  his  com- 
mittee work.  He  contributed  greatly  to 
the  building  and  maintenance  of  the  de- 
fense of  our  Nation  in  many  ways 
through  his  activities  on  that  committee. 

Leon  was  always  ready  to  assist  a 
friend.  I  can  recall  many  Instances 
when  he  willingly  and  enthusiastically 
cooperated  with  me  in  helpful  ways.  He 
had  unbounded  energy  and  a  keen  sense 
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of  bumor.  I  will  alw»y»  remember  the 
way  he  would  come  Into  our  delegatton 
meetUigs  with  the  announcement.  "At 
ease,  I  was  a  private  once,  myself.** 

The  Nation,  the  Congreas,  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  In  particular,  the  23d 
EHstrlct  and  bis  countless  friends  have 
suffered  a  great  loss. 

I  am  saddened  by  the  Ices  of  his  warm 
and  understanding  friendship,  but  I  am 
thankful  for  having  once  possessed  It. 

To  his  wife  and  family,  I  extoid  my 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  WEAVER,  llr.  Speaker,  In  the 
death  of  Mr.  Oatw  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation,  the  Commonwealth  of  Pezm- 
sylvania.  and  the  Nation  have  lost  a  dis- 
tinguished leader  who  ably  served  his 
country. 

His  loss  will  be  particularly  felt  in 
northwestern  Pennsylvania,  We  of 
Pennsylnuila  have  closely  observed  his 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  constitu- 
ents and  the  conadentlous  msmner  in 
which  he  handled  jMroblems  facing  the 
Nation. 

He  was  a  sincere,  dedicated  public 
servant  whose  election  to  the  House  11 
times  indicates  strongly  the  confidence 
and  faith  his  constituents  i^aced  in  him. 
Mr.  Oktvx.  through  his  long  tenure  in 
office,  gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  operations  of  Government.  His  ad- 
vice and  covmsel  since  I  became  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  have  been  invaluable  to 
me. 

Mr.  Oavin  had  a  deep  interest  in  con- 
servation work.  He  consistently  fought 
for  adequate  funds  for  the  development 
of  forests  and  the  flsh  and  game  re- 
sources on  public  lands.  For  his  Inter- 
est in  this  field  he  was  presented  a  na- 
tkmal  award  for  distinguished  service. 
In  his  services  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  he 
championed  a  strong  America  and 
showed  a  sympathetic  Interest  to  the 
problems  and  welfare  of  members  of 
the  armed  services  and  veterans. 

Who  couW  forget  his  pride  in  being 
a  sergeant  of  World  War  I.  Many  times 
when  he  would  stride  into  the  Penn- 
sylvania delegation  meetings  where  he 
served  as  dean  and  chairman,  his  top 
sergeant  voice  would  boom  out:  "At  ease 
men — do  not  stand  up;  I  was  once  a 
private  myself.  * 

The  warmth  and  vitality  of  this  long- 
term  Congressman  was  and  is  sin  In- 
spiration to  all  of  us  who  follow  in  his 
footsteps. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  express 
my  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Gavin  and  the 
members  of  her  family. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
with  my  ccrfleagues  in  the  House  to  ex- 
tend my  deepest  sympathy  to  ttie  fam- 
ily of  Congressman  Lbon  Gavih. 

Knowing  Lkoh  was  to  me  a  great  priv- 
ilege. He  demonstrated  qualities  of 
leadership  and  a  tireless  devotion  to  his 
district,  to  the  Congress,  and  to  the  Na- 
tion. Perhaps  more  important  than  all 
of  these,  Lbon  possessed  rare  qualities 
of  kindness.  This,  more  than  the  tre- 
mendous record  of  his  accomplishments, 
win  remain  with  me  always. 

Lsoif  "fought  the  good  fight,  he  fin- 
ished the  course,  and  he  kept  the  faith." 
We  shall  an  miss  him  deejay. 


Mn  ADCHINCLOe&  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  much  saddened  by  the  untimely 
death  of  our  coneague,  Lbov  Oavik,  who 
represented  the  23d  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  came  to  Congress  the  same 
year  that  I  did  and  I  alwajrs  had  a  deep 
respect  for  his  Judgment  and  was  hon- 
ored by  his  friendship. 

He  caDed  himself  a  sort  of  a  "mav- 
erick'' and  Indeed  it  Is  a  fact  that  he  as- 
serted his  independence  not  only  in  his 
thinWng  but  In  his  actions.  However, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  people  admired 
him  for  this  quality  and  although  he 
may  not  have  agreed  with  you,  he  bore 
no  111  win  and  there  was  no  rancor  in 
his  heart.  He  was  blessed  with  a  con- 
struiStlve  and  keen  sense  of  humor  which 
he  uped  on  occasions  to  emphasize  an 
argutnmt  and  It  would  make  a  definite 
impression  on  his  hearers.  His  remarks 
on  Glround  Hog  Day  were  looked  forward 
to  by  his  colleagues  and  although  his 
subject  was  alwas's  the  same,  there  was 
nothing  trite  or  repetitious  about  what 
he  s^ld  and  It  was  a  deUght  to  listMi  to 
him. 

Trtere  were  few  men  that  I  have  known 
who  had  a  greater  spirit  of  patriotism 
or  love  for  America  than  Leow  Gavtn. 
He  was  a  devoted  citizen  and  had  no 
pt:tlence  or  tolerance  for  any  theory  of 
government  or  Ideology  which  would 
weaken  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  our  Nation  was  founded.  He  was 
an  IDJspIration  to  aU  with  whom  he  came 
in  cdntact  and  an  example  for  aH  Amer- 
ican$  in  the  honor  and  respect  he  gave 
his  country. 

Hits  death  leaves  a  void  In  the  Con- 
gress which  wiU  be  hard  to  fin  but  the 
memory  of  this  great  man  will  Hnger 
long  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew 
him  and  the  efTectiveness  of  his  imselflsh 
and  ardent  spirit  wiH  last  through  the 
ages; 

I  extend  my  sincere  sympathy  to  the 
menibers  of  his  family  who  suffer  great- 
ly io  this  bereavement  and  I  bid  them 
take  heart  and  comfort  in  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  a  "true  and  faithful  servant" 
who  has  attained  a  rich  reward. 

M^.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
Join!  my  fellow  Members  of  Congress  In 
paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  most 
esteemed  colleague.  Leon  Gavin. 

in  his  long  and  distinguished  career 
of  ptibllc  service,  Leon  Gavin  was  notable 
for  his  dedication  and  perseverance. 
Determined  to  achieve  that  which  he 
belitved  to  be  right,  he  worked  hard  and 
suc<iessf uny  for  the  welfare  of  his  home 
State,  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

My  deepest,  heartfelt  sympathy  is  of- 
fered to  his  family.  May  God's  bless- 
ings sustain  them  In  their  loss. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the 
regtet  that  has  been  expressed  by  my 
contagues  over  the  death  of  our  col- 
league. Leon  Gavin.  It  is  a  very  gen- 
uine regret.  Here  indeed  was  a  man. 
His  service  was  outstanding.  We  served 
together  for  a  longtime.  I  knew  him 
better  than  most.  I  think  he  was  ab- 
solutely fearless  in  his  approach  to  the 
problems  before  the  Congress. 

Here  was  a  man  who  gained  and  held 
the  respect  of  his  colleagues  even  when 
he  differed  with  them.  We  knew  that 
he  spoke.  In  his  vigorous  and  straight 


forward  manner,  from  the  heart;  that 
he  was  sincere.  Here  was  a  man  who 
loved  his  America,  who  stood  up  for  it, 
who  fought  to  preserve  and  protect  its 
institutions,  and  who  gained  a  great 
name  by  his  devoted  and  unselfish  serv- 
ice. A  strong  voice  Is  gone;  a  strong 
leader  is  gone;  a  sincere  and  devoted 
American  is  gone.  In  Lbon  Gavin's 
death,  the  Nation  has  lost  an  able  and 
articulate  spokesman  for  good  and  sound 
government. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
a  very  heavy  heart  Indeed,  as  weU  as  with 
a  sense  of  shock  and  deepest  grief  that  I 
learned  of  the  sudden,  unexpected  death 
of  my  very  dear  friend  and  esteemed 
and  admired  coUeague,  Congressman 
Leoh  Gavim,  of  the  great  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  I  talked  with  him 
at  some  length  In  the  House  and  in  the 
House  restaurant,  but  as  usual,  he  ap- 
peared to  be  hale  and  hearty,  extremely 
vigorous,  and  in  good  health.  He  looked 
exceptionally  weU,  and  In  his  character- 
istically lively,  forceful  manner,  ex- 
changed views  with  me  on  a  number  of 
F>endmg  public  questions  and  contro- 
versies presently  before  the  Congress. 

When  I  left  him.  little  realizing  It  was 
our  last  talk,  he  cheerfully  wished  me  a 
good  weekend  and  rwnarked  that  he 
looked  forward  to  seeing  me  Monday. 
So  I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  shocked 
almost  beyond  expression,  and  touched 
as  I  have  seldom  been  by  word  of  his 
truly  untimely  and  unanticipated 
demise. 

Lf  ON  Gavin  was  one  of  the  greatest 
Americans  I  have  ever  known.  He  was 
a  patriot  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word — 
dedicated  to  his  country,  and  to  the  cause 
Off  free,  democratic  government.  In  war 
and  m  peace,  he  enthusiastically  and 
courageously  demonstrated  his  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  the  principles  of  our 
Nation  and  the  American  way  of  Ufa 

He  was  a  man  of  very  strong  convic- 
tions which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
press. He  was  a  man  of  great  humane 
quality  who  had  deep  feelings  for  his 
feHow  man  and  the  people  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  our  citizenry.  He  was  the 
true  friend  of  the  people,  their  stalwart 
champion  and  eager  servant. 

In  his  work  on  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Conunittee,  which  he  performed  with 
great  diligence,  sincerity,  and  high  pur- 
pose, time  and  time  again  he  made  It 
clear  beyond  any  doubt  that  he  was  not 
Mily  very  well  Informed  concerning  the 
needs  but  absolutely  committed  to  meet- 
ing them  promptly  and  efficiently  in  the 
interest  of  the  nationstl  security  and  a 
well  rounded,  effective  national  defense. 
As  a  fellow  member  of  the  committee, 
like  all  colleagues,  I  greatly  admired  him. 
His  extensive  experience  in  military 
action  during  World  War  I.  in  which  he 
made  a  distinguished  record,  gave  him  a 
deep  insight  Into  the  problems  of  the 
armed  services  and  enabled  him  to  make 
particulariy  valuable  contributions  to 
the  dehberations  and  work  of  our  com- 
mittee. 

Endowed  with  great  natural  ability. 
Impeccable  character,  high  ideals,  devo- 
tion to  lofty  principles  and  an  eagerness 
to  serve  his  district.  State  and  country. 
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LxoN  Gavin  has  left  us  aU  a  legacy  of 
able,  devoted  public  service  which  wiU 
long  remain  an  inspiration. 

He  win  long  be  remembered  In  this 
historic  Chamber  for  his  rugged  Ameri- 
canism, his  profoimd  love  of  freedom,  his 
able,  dedicated  service,  his  outstanding 
patriotism,  smd  the  depth  of  his  compas- 
sion for  the  Inarticulate,  the  poor,  help- 
less, and  the  needy. 

In  the  passing  of  Leon  Gavin,  a  devout 
and  God  fearing  soul,  I  have  lost  a  dear 
and  valued  friend.  The  House  has  lost 
one  of  Its  most  able  and  zealous  Mem- 
bers. His  district  has  lost  an  outstanding 
representative,  and  the  Nation  has  lost 
a  loyal  and  devoted  patriot  and  pubUc 
servant. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  his  bereaved 
family  whom  he  loved  so  dearly — his  gra- 
cious helpmate  and  wife,  Mrs.  Gavin, 
his  loving  sons,  their  famUles  and  aU  his 
dear  ones,  whose  loss  Is  so  great,  so  poig- 
nant and  so  deeply  felt. 

I  hope  that  in  this  great  sorrow  that 
has  come  to  them  with  such  crushing 
suddenness  that  the  good  Lord  wlU  bring 
them  true  reconciliation,  strength,  con- 
solation and  peace,  and  I  hope  and  pray 
that  our  beloved  and  cherished  friend. 
Leon,  may  find  everlasting  surcease  and 
rest  in  his  heavenly  home. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
dean  of  our  Pennsylvania  Republican 
delegation,  Leon  Gavin,  was  a  friendly, 
lovable,  and  dedicated  legislator.  Since 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  when  he  was 
elected  our  delegation  chairman,  Leon 
brought  our  group  together  much  more 
closely  as  a  unit  by  his  sympathetic  lead- 
ership and  we  shall  certainly  miss  him 
on  the  floor  and  as  presiding  official  at 
our  biweekly  meetings.  He  worked  hard 
at  building  our  group  into  a  harmonious 
unit  and  he  was  most  cooperative  with 
each  of  us  in  the  delegation. 

Leon  took  his  legislative  responslbUl- 
ties  most  seriously  and  he  was  ever  try- 
ing to  determine  his  proper  course  of 
action.  He  was  dogged  In  his  objectives, 
as  was  noted  in  his  recent  success  in  hav- 
ing secured  approval  for  authorization 
for  the  Kinzua  Dam  project  in  his  con- 
gressional district.  He  had  many  odds 
and  disadvantages  to  overcome  in  achiev- 
ing this  success  but  he  was  relentless  and 
driving  until  he  finaUy  succeeded. 

Leon  enjoyed  tremendously  his  work 
as  a  Congressman  and  he  was  rightfully 
proud  of  his  many  accomplishments  In 
behalf  of  his  ideals.  We  shall  miss  him 
and  his  beneficial  guidance  and  counsel 
in  the  future.  Mrs.  Schneebeli  and  I  ex- 
tend oiu"  deep  ssnnpathy  to  Mrs.  Gavin  In 
her  grief  and  sorrow  resulting  from 
Leon's  sudden  and  tragic  passing. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  was  a  great  shock  to  me,  and 
to  my  staff,  on  learning  of  the  imtlmely 
passing  of  Congressman  Leon  H.  Gavin. 
Mr.  Gavin  was  In  his  21st  year  as  a 
Representative  of  the  23d  District  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  second  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  and  dean  of  the 
Republican  delegation  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Gavin  was  deeply  interested  in 
fiood  control  and  devoted  his  imtirlng 
efforts  toward  the  completion  of  an  im- 


portant project  for  the  construction  of 
the  $100  miUion  AUegheny  River  reser- 
voir dsun  in  Warren  Coimty.  Pa.  His 
great  Interest  In  wUdllfe  was  Indicated 
by  his  acceptance  as  a  House  representa- 
tive on  the  National  Migratory  Bird  Con- 
servation CcMnmission. 

Leon  Gavin  was  one  of  the  first  Mem- 
bers I  met  when  I  became  a  Member  of 
the  86th  Congress.  Because  our  offices 
are  adjacent,  a  close  friendship  and 
warm  relationship  developed  between  us 
and  members  of  our  staffs.  He  was  help- 
ful to  me  in  setting  up  my  office  and  his 
staff  has  been  very  cooperative  with 
mine. 

Leon  was  not  only  my  coUeague,  but  a 
close  personal  friendship  existed  between 
us.  His  loss  win  be  keenly  felt  by  not 
only  his  constituency  but  by  the  entire 
membership  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mrs.  Murphy  Joins  me  In  extending  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Gavin,  his 
lovely  daughter,  and  two  sons  for  the 
great  loss  they  have  sustained.  May  God 
grant  him  peace  everlasting. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  saddened  by  the  sudden  death  of  our 
colleague.  Leon  Gavin,  who  was  dean  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Republican  congres- 
sional delegation. 

I  knew  Leon  through  the  years  of  our 
service  in  the  Congress  as  a  sincere  friend 
and  gentleman  who,  although  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  edsle,  was  always  ready 
to  cooF>erate  whenever  he  thought  the 
case  was  Just  or  whenever  the  action 
would  be  of  benefit  to  our  country  and 
State. 

He  represented  the  23d  District  in 
northwestern  Pennsylvania  with  con- 
scientious abiUty.  He  was  elected  by 
comfortable  majorities  for  11  terms, 
which  Is  evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  constituency. 

He  was  the  second  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  He  served  that  committee 
and  this  Congress  with  distinction. 

He  was  a  good  man.  a  sincere,  earnest, 
able,  and  hard-working  legislator.  He 
will  be  missed,  not  only  by  this  Congress 
but  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Nation.  To  his  widow  and  his  chUdren 
who  survive  him,  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
more  we  gather  in  the  hushed  atmos- 
phere of  this  room  to  speak  softly  but 
sincerely  of  a  coUeague  whose  voice  has 
been  stiUed  by  the  firm  hand  of  our 
Maker.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  re- 
gret in  our  hearts  as  we  rise  in  eulogy; 
regret  that  our  departed  colleague  is  not 
present  to  hear  what  we  say;  regret  that 
many  of  our  words  were  not  uttered  long 
ago. 

Leon  Gavin  walked  up  to  me  In  this 
very  Chamber  the  Thursday  before  his 
death.  We  had  our  usual  friendly  chat 
and  the  subject  turned  to  the  problems 
of  maintaining  good  health.  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  that  Leon  apparently 
had  none  of  the  problems  that  face  oth- 
ers. He  remarked  that  he  had  never  felt 
better.  His  words  were  sadly  recaUed 
3  days  later  as  the  fiags  were  lowered  to 
half-mast  in  his  memory. 

We  WiU  miss  Leon  Gavin's  dedication 
to  the  principles  of  good  government. 


We  WiU  miss  his  devotion  to  his  country 
and  to  this  legislative  body.  We  wiU  miss 
his  vast  experience  as  a  lawmaker. 

Groimd  Hog  Day  wlU  never  be  quite 
the  same  without  his  pertinent  remarks 
on  the  subject. 

We  WlU  long  remember  his  forceful 
and  persuasive  voice  as  he  faced  this 
body,  a  voice  that  could  and  often  did 
put  a  certain  amount  of  fear  into  the 
hearts  of  his  listeners.  Unless  you  knew 
Leon  Gavin  weU,  you  might  not  perceive 
the  quiet,  thoughtful  personaUty  within. 

Our  sincere  sympathy  Is  extended  to 
his  family  in  their  hoiu-  of  sorrow.  We, 
too,  win  miss  Leon  Gavin,  an  American 
statesman  who  gave  his  fuU  measure  to 
the  preservation  of  the  freedoms  he  held 
so  dear. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
death  of  Leon  Gavin,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  been  deprived  of  a 
dedicated,  able,  and  conscientious  Mem- 
ber. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  smd  his 
Congressional  district  have  lost  a  public 
servant  whose  entire  poUtical  career  was 
distinguished  by  the  highest  sense  of 
duty  and  service. 

Those  of  us  In  this  House  who  were 
privUeged  to  know  him  weU  have  lost  a 
valued  friend  and  a  wise  coUeague. 

His  family,  to  whom  we  aU  extend  our 
heartfelt  sympathies,  have  lost  a  de- 
voted husband  and  father. 

Leon  Gavin  was  his  own  man.  His 
stand  on  public  Issues  was  dictated  by 
his  head,  his  heart,  and  his  conscience. 
This  Independence  was  an  Inspiration  to 
aU  of  us  and  a  source  of  the  profound 
respect  in  which  we  aU  held  him. 

Leon  Gavin  is  dead,  but  he  has  left 
us  a  rich  heritage. 

He  has  left  this  House  a  better  place 
as  a  result  of  his  20  years  of  service  here. 

He  has  left  his  country  a  stronger  na- 
tion, especially  as  a  result  of  his  keen 
Interest  in  conservation  and  his  work  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

And  he  has  left  to  each  of  us  a  noble 
gift  Indeed — the  memory  of  a  man  whose 
life  exemplified  the  highest  ideals  of 
honor  and  Integrity. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
Join  oiir  coUeagues  on  this  sad  occasion 
in  paying  tribute  to  our  departed  friend, 
the  late  Leon  Harry  Gavin.  Representa- 
tive from  Pennsylvania. 

It  was  my  privUege  to  meet  Leon  soon 
after  I  became  a  Member  of  the  83d  Con- 
gress. We  represented  different  regions 
of  this  great  Nation.  We  were  members 
of  different  political  faiths  and  we  never 
served  together  on  a  committee  of  the 
Congress,  but  we  became  good  friends 
and  I  cherished  this  friendship. 

This  was  a  man  who  was  dedicated  in 
the  service  of  his  State  and  his  country. 
I  had  the  deepest  respect  for  his  abUity, 
for  his  knowledge  and  for  his  long  and 
effective  service  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  know  that  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania have  lost  a  noble  son.  Our  Nation 
has  lost  one  of  her  finest  citizens  and 
most  able  legislators. 

To  Mrs.  Gavin  and  her  chUdren,  I  ex- 
press my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  note  today  the  passing 
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of  one  of  oar  dear  friend*  and  coUeagTiet 
from  Penmylvanl*,  I^ok  Q^nm. 

It  wM  mjr  privilege  to  have  served  wttto 
him  durinc  his  21-y«ftr  career  to  the 
House,  and  I  ihall  lone  retain  tend  mem- 
ories of  our  association. 

Over  the  years  Laow  Oatw  earned  the 
respect  and  esteem  ot  every  Member  ol 
this  body.  He  was  a  man  of  immenae 
character:  more  so.  he  was  a  man  of  his 
word.  His  dedication  and  determination 
were  well  known  to  his  colleagues  as  well 
as  to  his  coMtitxienU  who  reelected  him 
on  10  consecutive  occasions.  He  was  an 
ardent  partisan,  but  an  independent 
voter,  and  he  cherished  his  independence. 
It  is  said  that  a  man  is  best  judged  by 
those  with  whom  he  works.  I  tWnk  I 
can  speak  for  the  whole  Hovise  when  I 
say  that  in  the  estimation  of  his  col- 
leagues. liBOM  Oavin  was  a  fine  man. 

We  are  all  a  Uttie  poorer  with  the  losa 
ol  any  valued  item,  but  we  are  poorer 
still  with  the  loss  of  a  good  friend. 

Mr  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ex- 
pressing admiraUon  for  the  life  and 
works  ol  our  late  colleague.  Lson  H. 
GAvnf ,  I  want  to  recall  that  during  this— 
my  first  term— it  was  my  privilege  to 
have  my  office  next  door  to  his  in  the 
Longworth  House  Office  Building. 

Mr.  0*vii»  was  cordial  and  friendly  to 
me  as  well  as  to  others  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  A  legislator  of  courage 
and  convlcUon.  he  expressed  his  consid- 
ered views  articulately,  both  on  and  off 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  gave  modestly  the  benefit  of 
his  wisdom,  gained  from  a  lifetime  of 
experience  and  adherence  to  the  highest 
principles. 

The  spirit  and  the  wisdom  of  LaoN  H. 
Gavin  esteemed  and  long-time  Member 
of  Congress  from  the  23d  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  will  Uve  on — in  the  Halls 
of  Congress  and  in  the  memory  of  his 
colleagues.  The  respect  and  praise  ex- 
pressed on  this  occa.s1nn  can  attest  in 
only  a  small  measure  to  the  high  esteem 
in  which  we  have  always  held  him. 

In  Joining  in  these  expressions  of  re- 
«>ect  for  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
late  Leow  H.  Oaviw,  I  want  also  to  com- 
municate my  deep  and  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy to  his  beloved  widow  and  children- 
Mr.  CHARA  of  minols.    Mr.  Speaker, 
today  there  is  a  void  in  this  historic 
Chamber  and  in  our  hearts  is  the  pang 
of  a  personal  grief.    It  Is  dlfDcxilt  to  un- 
derstand the  pattern  of  life.     Only  on 
last  Thursday  as  I  was  coming  through 
the  tunnel  to  the  Capitol  I  was  charmed, 
as  I  have  been  on  many  occasions  dur- 
ing many  years,  by  the  heart-warming 
voice  of  LioH  GAVur  in  greeting  of  a  col- 
league and  a  friend.    He  seemed  in  the 
full  vibrancy  of  life  and  there  was  no 
indication  in  his  manner  or  his  appear- 
ance that  it  was  the  last  time  I  was  to 
hear  a  voice  that  long  association  and 
warm  friendship  had  endeared  to  me.    I 
was  shocked  when  I  heard  of  his  passing 
in  a  radio  news  broadcast  on  Svmday. 

Lion  Gavin  was  genuine  in  everything 
that  he  did  and  he  was  genuine  In  every 
word  that  he  uttered.  There  was  noth- 
ing artificial  about  Leon  Gavin.  Affecta- 
tion was  foreign  to  his  natiire.  I  shall 
always  remember  him  as  a  great  Ameri- 
can who  to  high  public  ofBce  lived  up 


to  ttm  tradition  that  a  pubUc  c^cial  is  a 
public  servant. 

I  ^hall  always  remember  his  speeches 
frcm  ttie  well  of  the  House,  his  ringing 
Toica.  hts  employment  of  plato  and  un- 
derstandable words,  his  ardor,  his  so  ap- 
parent sincerity  in  his  convictions.  In 
the  seven  Congresses  in  which  I  have 
served  with  him  I  cannot  recall  a  single 
occasion  when  the  Speaker  had  to  call 
the  Home  to  order  because  the  Members 
werq  not  listening. 

In  his  poLSsing  I  have  lost  a  beloved 
friend  and  I  shall  miss  him  sadly.  I 
Shane  in  the  grief  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
drert.  and  to  them  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  our  colleague  and  good  friend 
Lkw  Qatin  touched  me  with  deep  sad- 

nesa  . 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  his  friend- 
ship and  counsel  during  my  entire  serv- 
ice In  the  House  of  Representetives,  and 
this  association  is  one  that  I  will  always 
treasure. 

Hon  Gavin  was  always  an  eager  ana 
abla  participant  in  the  legislative  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Chamber,  and  he  was 
held  in  the  highest  regard  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  As  both  a  person  and 
a  legislator  he  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Mrs.  Mclntire  joins  with  me  in  extend- 
ing heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  members 
of  fihe  Gavin  family. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
Witt  sadness  today  that  I  join  other 
Metnbers  of  the  US  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  paying  tribute  to  the  life  and 
the  service  of  the  late,  the  honorable,  and 
ttie  beloved  Leon  Harry  Gavin,  who  so 
ably  represented  the  23d  District  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  To 
his  family  and  his  legion  of  friends.  Mrs. 
Hemphill  and  I  extend  our  deep  and  con- 
tinuing sympathy. 

ijt  was  not  my  privilege  to  know  Con- 
greesman  Oavin  intimately.  Like  so 
many  others,  I  only  knew  him  through 
his  appearance  and  his  work  here  on  the 
national  scene.  He  was  a  man  of  honor, 
and  a  source  of  aggressiveness.  He  was 
determined  and  he  was  dedicated.  All 
of  us  recognize  that  he  strictly  attended 
to  the  business  of  the  Congress,  especial- 
ly the  business  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  which  he  was  so  valuable 
a  Hember  for  so  many  years. 

We  can  take  example  from  him.  Ex- 
ample of  service  and  dedication  and  dig- 
nity. I  would  hope  that  his  family  and 
fritnds  find  comfort  in  the  reflection  of 
a  useful  life  lived  by  a  man  who  was 
tmly  a  great  American. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
sadness  that  I  learned  pf  the  sudden 
passing  of  our  distinguished  and  beloved 
colleague,  Leon  H.  Gavin  of  Pennsyl- 
vamia,  for  he  was  my  good  and  old 
friend. 

For  21  years.  Leon  Gavin  served  faith- 
fully and  well  in  the  House,  He  repre- 
sented a  mixed  industrial  and  farming 
area  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania  and, 
unfortunately,  died  before  the  comple- 
tion of  a  project  In  which  he  was  greatly 
interested  and  which  consumed  much  of 
hte  interest  and  effort— the  $100  million 
Allegheny  River  reservoir  dam  now  being 
canstructed  in  Warren  County.  Pa.    He 


was  the  second  ranking  Republican 
monber  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  the  dean  of  the  Pennsylvania 
delegatian-  He  was  a  stocere.  hardwork- 
ing Biember  whose  bright  bits  of  levity 
occasionally  lightened  the  arduous  pro- 
ceedings of  this  body. 

Lbon  Gavin  was  a  kind  and  friendly 
man  without  malice  who  devoted  him- 
self to  the  Interests  of  the  people  of  his 
home  community  and  to  the  welfare  of 
our  country.  He  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  all  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  know 
him  and  to  serve  with  him.  I  extend  to 
Mrs.  Gavm  and  to  his  sons  and  daughter 
my  deep  and  heartfelt  sympathy  on  their 
great  loss.  I  hope  that  they  wUl  find 
consolation  in  the  thought  that  Leon 
had  a  long  and  active  life  and  leaves  be- 
hind a  rich  heritage  of  pubhc  service. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  my  respected  colleague.  Repre- 
sentative Leon  Gavin,  of  Pennsylvanias 
23d  District. 

Representative  Gavin  was  dean  of  the 
Republican  delegation  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  was  highly  respected  by  all 
Members  ol  Congress  of  both  political 
parties. 

I  have  known  Leon  as  a  very  good 
friend  ever  since  I  came  to  the  Congress. 
His  cordiality,  good  humor,  and  dedica- 
tion to  public  service  made  him  a  justly 
revered  friend  and  an  outstanding  Con- 
gressman. 

I  join  all  of  his  colleagues  in  offering 
my  condolences  to  Representative 
Gavin's  family. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
with  our  colleag\ies  In  expressing  deep 
sorrow  and  regret  over  the  passing  of  a 
revered  and  valued  Member  of  the 
House. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  serve  with 
Leon  Gavin  on  tlie  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  There,  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  I  came  to  know  and 
respect  this  man  as  a  loyal  and  dis- 
tinguished public  servant ;  as  a  courage- 
ous American  dedicated  to  tlie  ideals  of 
our  coimtry  and  to  those  policies  which 
he  believed  would  enable  us  to  achieve 
and  maintain  our  greatness. 

"Sarge"  Gavin,  with  his  voice  and 
bearing,  brought  the  image  of  the  first 
sergeant  to  the  Halls  of  Congress.  He 
was  proud  of  his  well-earned  nickname 
and  responded  to  it  with  zest.  His  com- 
rades of  World  War  I  and  his  colleagues 
seldom  could  remember  Leon — it  was  al- 
ways "Sarge,"  and  it  stuck.  The  U.S. 
Army  has  lost  a  devoted  and  loving  ad- 
vocate. His  support  of  the  "GI"  was 
unceasing.  "Sarge"  Gavin's  colorful 
presence  in  the  House  where  he  served  so 
faithfully  for  so  long  leaves  an  enormous 
void.  But  the  legend  of  "Sarge"  will  be 
remembered  wherever  "dogfaces"  and 
"doughboys"  get  together. 

Mrs.  Cohelan  joins  with  me  In  extend- 
ing our  heartfelt  condolences  to  Mrs. 
Gavin  and  their  children. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  15 
years  of  service  in  the  Congress,  I  have 
never  kiiown  a  more  conscientious,  more 
dedicated,  hardworking  Congressman 
than  Leon  Harby  Gavin-  He  gave  his 
life  In  the  service  of  his  country.  Prom 
the  time  he  was  a  soldier  in  World  War 
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I,  he  fought  for  a  strong  national  de- 
fense; be  was  a  great  statesman,  and 
America  Is  a  more  secure  nation  as  a 
result  of  his  dedication,  patriotism,  and 
outstanding  service. 

Mrs.  Dom  Joins  me  in  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  devoted  family. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  a 
real  sense  of  personal  loss  in  the  death 
of  my  friend,  Leon  Gavin. 

He  was  a  dedicated,  working  Member 
of  the  House.  Beneath  his  brusque  ex- 
terior and  his  readiness  to  fight  for  what 
he  believed  to  be  right,  all  of  which  led 
me  to  affectionately  address  him  as 
"Scrap  Iron,"  there  was  a  warm  and 
friendly  heart.  Members  of  the  House 
will  miss  his  presence  and  will  not  soon 
forget  him. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  In  extending 
sincere  condolences  to  Mrs.  Gavin  and 
the  other  members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
shocked,  along  with  other  Members  of 
Congress,  to  learn  of  the  death  of  LaoN 
H.  Gavin. 

Ever  since  I  have  been  a  M«nber  of 
Congress  I  have  known  him  quite  Inti- 
mately. Through  the  years  I  have  ap- 
preciated the  assistance  and  advice  he 
has  so  generously  given  me. 

I  was  particularly  fortunate  in  obtain- 
ing his  advice  on  matters  dealing  with 
the  Military  Establishment.  He  devoted 
so  much  time  and  energy  to  this  field 
and  was  truly  expert  in  It. 

His  loss  will  be  deeply  felt  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  his  community,  and 
in  our  country. 

I  offer  my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  and  grieved  to  learn  of  the  pass- 
ing of  my  friend  and  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Leon  H.  Gavin.  The  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  the  entire  Na- 
tion, has  lost  one  of  its  most  outstanding 
citizens. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  Leon 
on  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee for  many  years.  I  have  never  known 
a  more  dedicated  and  patriotic  Ameri- 
can and  I  am  certain  that,  through  his 
effective  and  untiring  efforts  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  he  made  many 
lasting  contributions  to  the  defense  of 
the  country  he  loved  so  well. 

Leon  Gavin  will  be  greatly  missed  by 
his  colleagues  In  the  House  and  I  know 
the  people  of  his  congressional  district 
will  find  the  task  of  replacing  him  a  diffi- 
cult one  indeed. 

To  his  devoted  wife  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  I  extend  deep  and 
sincere  sympathy. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
my  colleagues  this  afternoon  in  paying 
my  deep  respect  to  our  distinguished 
former  colleague,  Leon  Gavin,  whose 
sudden  death  last  Saturday  night  was  a 
great  shock  and  loss  to  all  of  us. 

Leon  was  a  hard-working  and  con- 
scientious Representative,  an  outstand- 
ing citizen,  and  a  credit  to  his  State  and 
to  the  Nation.  Since  his  election  to  Con- 
gress In  1942,  his  service  to  the  people 
of  his  district  won  for  him  their  utmost 
faith  and  confidence,  which  was  evi- 
denced by  the  overwhelming  majorities 
with  which  he  was  continuously  returned 
to  Congress. 


Leon  Gavin  was  particularly  interested 
In  conservation,  and  had  been  honored 
nationally  by  the  National  Paries  Asso- 
ciation, the  Izaak  Walton  League,  and 
other  organizations  and  societies,  for  his 
great  work  in  this  field. 

We  shall  miss  him  greatly,  and  I  Join 
my  colleagues  In  extending  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  family. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  express  my  deep  sadness  in  the  loss  of 
my  good  friend,  our  colleague,  Leon 
Gavin.  Since  coming  to  the  Congress  5 
years  ago  I  have  had  the  privilege  and 
pleasure  of  serving  with  Leon  on  the 
great  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I 
had  come  to  have  a  high  regard  for  his 
integrity,  for  his  outspoken  courage,  for 
his  independence,  and  for  his  dogged 
persistence  in  behalf  of  those  causes  in 
which  he  deeply  believed. 

As  one  who  had  served  in  the  Army  In 
World  War  I,  Leon  Gavin  was  always  an 
effective  spokesman  in  our  committee 
for  the  Army,  Indeed  more  particularly 
for  the  hard-working,  ploddmg.  unsimg 
rank-and-file  Infantryman  who  really 
wins  the  battles  and  wins  the  wars,  even 
in  this  mechanized  and  computerized  age 
of  ours.  Even  with  the  growing  com- 
plexity of  sophisticated  and  automated 
weapons  systems,  Leon  Gavin  never  let 
our  committee  or  those  representing  the 
Department  of  Defense  who  appeared 
before  us  forget  that  after  all  we  needed 
to  look  out  for  the  men  whose  courage 
and  whose  willingness  to  nm  risks  really 
provided  the  core  of  our  military 
preparedness, 

Mr.  Speaker,  GI  Joe  lost  a  real  friend 
and  champion  in  the  passing  of  Leon 
Gavin,  and  we  too  In  this  Congress  have 
lost  a  dear  and  a  thoughtful  and  a  de- 
voted colleague.  I  only  hope  that  as  a 
result  of  my  own  years  of  association 
with  Leon  Gavin  perhaps  something  of 
his  concern  for  the  man  who  wears  the 
pack,  the  man  who  carries  the  rifle,  the 
man  who  walks  and  climbs  Instead  ot 
riding — the  so-called  little  man.  whether 
It  be  In  military  operations  or  in  any 
other  field  of  human  endeavor — has 
rubbed  off  on  me  and  that  In  that  com- 
mittee which  Leon  loved  so  devotedly  and 
which  he  served  so  effectively  we  can 
all  join  together  In  the  months  ahead  to 
carry  on  the  fight  that  he  had  come  to 
make  so  distinctively  his  own. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  In  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  loss  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  have  suffered  In 
the  death  of  Leon  Gavin.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  with  Leon  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

As  the  second  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  that  committee,  he  made  a  lasting 
contribution  to  the  security  and  well- 
beiag  of  our  country.  He  had  a  great 
sense  of  responsibility  both  to  his  con- 
stitu^ts  and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
and  he  always  applied  his  vast  experi- 
ence toward  the  solution  of  the  difficult 
Issues  before  our  committee. 

He  win  be  missed  by  all  of  ns,  and  I 
want  to  express  my  sympathy  to  his  fam- 
ily, even  while  assuring  them  that  the 
Impact  of  his  dedication  to  principle  will 
always  remain  among  us. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Iffr.  Speaker,  the  sudden 
passing  of  our  colleague,  Leon  Oavik, 


deprives  the  Congress  and  the  House  of 
one  of  its  most  effective  Members.  Like- 
wise it  deprives  the  Nation  of  one  of  its 
most  devoted  and  patriotic  citizens. 

Leon  Gavin  was  always  to  the  fore- 
front of  any  legislative  issue  tovolvtog 
the  defense  of  our  country  and  he  was 
an  ardent  and  vigorous  debater.  Also 
in  matters  of  toterest  to  his  country,  his 
State,  and  his  legislative  district  he  never 
failed  to  actively  fulfill  his  responsibili- 
ties. Mr.  Speaker,  all  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  respected  Lson  Gavin 
and  held  him  to  real  esteem  and  affec- 
tion. 

Certatoly,  our  departed  colleague  will 
be  greatly  missed  and  fondly  remem- 
bered to  the  years  to  come. 

IHs  death  is  a  real  loss  and  I  joto  his 
friends  and  colleagues  to  expressing  pro- 
found regret.  A  great  legislator,  a  good 
citizen  and  a  genuine  and  good  man  has 
gone  to  his  reward. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
Join  with  my  coDeagues  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  others  in  paytog  a  brief  but 
stocere  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  late 
colleague,  Leon  H.  Gavin,  the  gentleman 
fnwn  Pennsylvania,  whose  sudden  death 
has  saddened  us  alL 

Congressman  Gavin  has  had  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  of  service  as  a 
Member  of  this  body.  He  was  an  Im- 
portant and  wen  respected  and  esteemed 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  to- 
tegrtty  and  character  who  served  hon- 
orably and  wen  his  district.  State,  and 
Nation. 

I  knew  Leon  Gavin  as  a  warm  friend 
and  colleague.  During  my  early  years 
of  service  to  the  House.  I  Uved  to  the 
same  apartment  building  with  Congress- 
man Gavin  and  we  began  a  friendship 
at  that  time  which  conttoued  through 
the  years. 

I  know  of  his  great  fight  to  secure  ap- 
proval of  appropriations  to  have  buUt 
to  Pennsylvania  the  great  Allegheny 
Dam,  He  fought  tirelessly  for  the  things 
he  believed  to  be  best  for  his  district  and 
State — and  I  admired  him  for  his  great 
work  and  dedication.  He  was  a  great 
American  and  will  be  greatly  missed. 

I  extend  to  Mrs,  Gavto  and  to  the 
other  members  of  his  family  an  expres- 
sion of  my  most  sincere  sympathy  to 
their  loss  and  bereavement. 

Mr.  CONTR  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with 
a  great  sense  of  loss  that  I  join  with  my 
colleagues  to  mourning  the  death  of  Leon 
H.  Gavin.  His  death  on  Saturday  at  the 
age  of  70  was  a  severe  blow  to  me,  and 
he  will  be  sorely  missed  In  this  House 
where  he  served  so  long  and  so  notably. 

Not  only  was  his  death  a  shocking 
blow  to  all  who  knew  him  but  ^so  to 
those  whom  he  served  to  the  greater 
State  and  Nation.  I  say  this  because 
Leon  Gavin  spoke  for  the  entire  Nation 
as  well  as  for  the  district  he  represented 
to  northwestern  Pennsylvania. 

A  distinguished  Republican  to  the 
House,  and  the  second  ranking  Republi- 
can member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Leon  Gavin  was  not  a  rub- 
ber stamp  for  any  man.  and  often  voted 
against  the  wishes  of  his  party  if  he  felt 
that  a  particular  issue  was  not  to  the 
best  Interest  of  the  Nation. 
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Congressman  Oavik  impressed  his  col- 
leagues in  many  ways.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
was  a  great  source  of  inspiration  to  the 
younger  Members  of  this  body. 

A  dedicated  wUdlife  expert,  and  the 
House  representative  on  the  National 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commis- 
sion, Ltow  OAvm  fought  diligently  for  a 
sound  national  wildlife  program.  I  per- 
sonally benefited  from  his  warm  and 
gracious  advice  on  numerous  occasions. 
On  a  worlcing  basis,  it  would  be  hard 
to  imagine  a  more  genuine  man,  and 
dally  meetings  with  him  were  a  thing  of 
great  Joy.  His  wit  was  precious,  and  he 
was  a  serious  man.  This  is  a  rare  dis- 
tinction in  times  like  these.  He  will  be 
greatly  missed,  and  I  want  to  extend  my 
deepest  sympathies  to  his  wife  and  three 
children. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  greatly  saddened  last  Sunday  when  I 
learned  of  the  passing  of  our  colleague. 
L«OM  Oavw.  I  wish  to  extend  my  sincere 
sjonpathy  to  our  colleagues  from  Penn- 
sylvania on  this  great  loss,  which,  all  of 
us  share  with  them. 

I  recall  when  Lxoic  Oavin  came  to  the 
House.  We  had  mutual  friends  in  my 
hometown  of  Trinidad,  Colo.,  who  had 
known  Leon  in  Pennsylvania.  This  gave 
us  a  common  interest  and  I  soon  learned 
to  appreciate  his  many  sterling  qualities. 
We  had  many  pleasant  visits  and  I  al- 
ways enjoyed  talking  to  him. 

Leon  Oavin  was  a  sincere  and  dedi- 
cated public  servant.  He  was  most  dili- 
gent in  looking  after  the  Interests  of  his 
people.  He  was  enthusiastic  about  any 
work  in  which  he  was  engaged.  There 
was  never  any  question  as  to  where  Lxon 
Oavin  stood  on  Issues  considered  by  the 
House. 

I  liked  LxoN  and  I  am  going  to  miss 
him.  His  passing  Is  a  distinct  loss,  not 
only  to  his  district,  but  to  his  State  and 
the  entire  Nation.  He  was  an  able  and 
efBclent  legislator,  and  served  In  this 
body  with  great  distinction.  Leon  Oavin 
was  a  patriotic  American,  and  a  cham- 
pion of  constitutional  Oovemment. 

I  extend  my  deep  personal  sympathy 
to  Mrs,  Oavin  and  the  children. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Lxon 
Oavin  was  elected  to  the  78th  Congress. 
He  and  I  entered  Congress  together  and 
I  have  known  him  quite  well  throughout 
the  time  he  served  in  this  body.  For  a 
number  of  years  both  of  us  have  been 
monbers  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  These  sissociations  have 
given  me  an  opportunity  to  become  well 
acqxialnted  with  him  and  to  imderstand 
and  appreciate  his  many  outstanding 
qualities. 

Ueon  Oavin  was  an  honorable  man. 
He  was  &n  uncompromising  enemy  of 
graft  and  corruption  in  any  form  smd 
was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  House  in 
opposition  to  waste /u^  extravagance  in 
the  operation  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 

Lbon  was  a  fighter  and  a  very  articu- 
late advocate  of  principles  of  good  gov- 
ernment which  he  espoused.  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  very  humble  and  took 
more  than  a  passing  Interest  in  the  llttie 
things  in  the  lives  of  the  people  with 
whom  he  was  associated.  He  was  indeed 
ft  beloved  character  who  fought  the  good 
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ight  and  achieved  and  deserved  the 
plaudits,  the  admiration  and  respect  of 
all  his  colleagues.  I  extend  to  the  family 
my  deepest  sympathy  in  their  bereave- 
ment. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Leon  Oavin  was  my  friend  and 
I  shall  miss  him.  All  of  us  shall  miss  him 
and  that  makes  our  sorrow  all  the  more 
poignant. 

I  have  many  enjoyable  memories  of 
association  on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  although  our  political  views 
differed  we  were  drawn  together  by  vir- 
tue of  the  fact  we  were  both  World  War 
I  veterans.   This  was  a  strong  tie. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  travel  to 
Elurope  on  more  than  one  occasion  with 
Mr.  Gavin.  We  were  both  interested  in 
Ihistory.  particularly  that  of  World  War 
ll.  We  visited  several  of  its  battlefields 
and  cemeteries  together. 

Like  you,  I  shall  miss  Leon  Oavin  but 
I  am  the  better  for  having  known  him 
and  to  have  considered  him  a  personal 
friend. 

Mrs.  Miller  joins  me  in  extending  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Gavin  and  liis 
family. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  express  my  grief  at  the  loss  of  a  friend. 
Leon  Gavin,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  so 
ably  represented  the  23d  District,  which 
adjoins  mine  in  New  York  State,  is  gone 
from  this  Chamber. 

Lee  Gavin  served  In  the  6th  Division 
j  in  the  First  World  War.  He  was  always 
'  a  "top  sergeant"  who  exhibited  a  bulldog 
tenacity  to  his  principles  which  were  so 
greatly  admired  in  this  House.  His  was 
a  deep  commitment  to  his  district.  Few 
Congressmen  can  match  his  record  of 
devotion  to  public  works.  He  worked 
tirelessly  to  advance  the  development  of 
his  area,  searching  out  and  grasping 
onto  those  ideas  which  could  help  the 
people  of  the  23d  District.  It  was  with 
a  sense  of  duty,  for  example,  that  he 
opposed  to  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration amendments  this  year,  and 
he  was  tortured  by  the  necessity  to  vote 
"no"  on  this  program  which  might  have 
brought  some  superficial  assistance  but 
which,  in  the  long  nm.  he  felt,  was  un- 
wise. 

As  this  House  knows  well,  he  was  an 
energetic  and  dynamic  proponent  of  the 
Kinzua  Dam  project  on  the  Allegheny 
River  in  Pennsylvania.  I  was  against 
the  construction  of  the  dam  until  all 
possible  alternatives  were  explored.  Lee 
Oavin  was  a  stalwart  and  worthy  oppo- 
nent. On  several  occasions  Congress 
heard  his  impassioned  plea  for  Kinzua. 
I  can  hear  his  voice  rising  now  in  right- 
eous indignation. 

Lee  Gavin  was  a  strong  and  vigorous 
legislator.  Perhaps  more  Important,  he 
was  an  effective  Representative. 

To  us  who  were  his  colleagues,  he  was 
a  warm  and  generous  friend,  with  a  gen- 
Ue  and  wry  humor.  He  is  gone  but  his 
district  and  this  House  caimot  forget 
what  he  has  done,  and  what  he  was. 

May  God  give  his  family  the  strength 
to  endure  their  loss.  They  have  our  sym- 
pathy. May  God  also  grant  this  House 
more  men  like  Leon  Gavin. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a 
great  shock  to  me  to  learn  of  the  sudden 


and  vmexpected  passing  of  my  longtime 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Leon  Gavin,  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  him. 
He  long  will  be  remembered  in  these 
Halls  of  Congress  for  he  was,  indeed,  a 
man  of  deep  convictions,  a  man  of 
courage  and  determination.  As  second 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  he  con- 
tinually worked  for  the  welfare  of  the 
enlisted  men  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

Leon  Gavin's  life  was  dedicated  to  pub- 
lic service.  The  people  of  his  district,  of 
his  beloved  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of 
the  entire  country  will  surely  miss  the 
able  leadership  of  our  departed  friend. 
To  his  wife,  his  sons,  and  his  daughter, 
I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy  upon 
their  great  loss. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  gentlemen  re- 
ferred to  above. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OF  SEPTEMBER  23 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentieman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  inquire  of  the  majority  lead- 
er if  he  can  give  us  the  program  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman's Inquiry,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gram for  next  week  is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  District  Day.  There  are  no 
bills  from  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  be  considered  on  that  day. 

However,  there  will  be  taken  up  five 
travel  authority  resolutions  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  as  follows: 

House  Resolution  510,  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

House  Resolution  514.  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

House  Resolution  515,  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week.  H.R.  8363,  the  Revenue  Act  of  1963, 
which  will  come  up  under  a  closed  rule 
with  8  hours  of  general  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  finished  the  leg- 
islative business  for  this  week. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  23 

Mr.   ALBERT.     Mr.   Speaker.  I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Hoiise 
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adjourns  today  it  adjomn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ln- 
ONATi) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentieman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.   ALBERT.     Mr.   Speaker.  I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  imtil  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentieman 
from  Oltlahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  LYNDON  B. 
JOHNSON 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormackI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  Include  a  newspaper 
article. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
very  fortunate,  particularly  at  this 
time  of  the  world's  history,  that  we  have 
as  Vice  President  of  our  cotintry,  the 
Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  "Hie 
Members  of  both  branches  of  the  Con- 
gress are  very  proud  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, who  has  served  In  both  branches 
of  the  Congress,  beginning  his  public 
career  on  the  national  level  in  the  Na- 
tional House  of  Representatives.  He 
ably  cooperates  with  President  Kennedy, 
with  great  ability  and  loyalty,  in  the 
conduct  of  OUT  country's  affairs.  On 
several  occasions,  he  has  represented  our 
country  abroad,  as  an  ambassador  of 
goodwill;  there  is  no  one  who  surpasses 
him  from  the  United  States. 

Vice  President  Johnson  has  Just  re- 
turned from  a  trip  abroad,  during  which 
time  people  of  the  several  countries  he 
visiteu  received  him  with  enthusiasm  and 
friendship.  His  recent  trip  abroad  was 
a  great  success  in  the  national  interest 
of  our  country. 

In  my  remarks  I  include  a  splendid 
and  interesting  article  entitled  "John- 
son Again  Able  Ambassador."  written 
by  Gould  LiiK^ln.  and  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  September 
n.  1963. 

Johnson  Again  Ablx  AMBASSAOoa 
(By  Oonld  Uneoln) 
Vice  President  Lntoow  Johnson's  good- 
will   tovir    of    the    ScandlnaTlan    oountrte*. 
from  which  he  returned  today,  has  been  a 


major  succeBS.  Judging  by  the  warm  recep- 
tions accorded  him,  IJIn.  Johnson,  and  their 
daughter,  Lynda  Bird.  The  tour,  whl«h 
was  propoeed  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  with  President  Kennedy's  approval, 
came  at  an  excellent  time.  The  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  had  been  negotiated  and 
hailed  as  a  step— a  first  step — toward  less- 
ening of  world  tension,  particularly  be- 
tween Conununlst  Russia  and  her  satel- 
lites and  the  nations  of  the  West.  It  was 
p>art  of  the  Vice  President's  mission  to  stress 
again  the  need  of  the  West  to  keep  Its  guard 
up — to  maintain  unity  of  purpose  and  de- 
fense against  any  possible  Communist  ag- 
gression. This  meant  a  strengthening  of 
NATO — not  a  weakening,  not  a  time  for 
complacency  and  letting  the  guard  down. 

Not  since  the  Vice  President's  historic  and 
successful  trip  to  West  Berlin  In  August 
1961,  a  week  after  the  Communists  had  sealed 
off.  with  wire  and  wall.  East  Berlin  from  West 
Berlin,  have  the  Vice  President's  talents  been 
used  more  effectively.  At  that  time  the 
West  Berliner's  morale  was  at  a  low  ebb, 
and  so  was  that  of  all  West  Germany,  fear- 
ing that  Britain.  France,  and  the  United 
States  might  be  lessening  their  determina- 
tion to  maintain  the  freedom  of  West  Ber- 
lin. Mr.  Johnson  gave  them  the  reassurance 
they  needed,  along  with  a  pledge  that  this 
country  would  live  up  to  Its  promises  to  the 
people  of  West  Berlin.  And  at  the  same 
time  President  Kennedy  sent  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident to  West  Berlin,  he  ordered  1,500  ad- 
ditional VS.  troops  to  Join  the  11,000  al- 
ready In  that  city.  A  million  West  Berllners 
turned  out  to  welcome  and  to  cheer  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Vice  President.  At  one  point. 
he  hopped  out  of  his  automobUe  and  walked 
briskly  along  for  five  blocks,  shaking  hands 
with  the  West  Berllners  and  stopping  to 
kiss  babies. 

RENXWS     U.S.     PLZDGK 

It  was  with  the  same  friendly  handclasps 
that  the  Vice  President  met  the  thousands 
of  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Plnlanders,  and 
Danes  who  greeted  him  on  his  arrival  In  their 
countries  on  the  last  trip.  His  last  visit  was 
to  Iceland  before  his  final  flight  back  to  the 
United  States.  The  tall  Texan  has  an  atti- 
tude for  making  friends,  and  winning  the 
confidence  of  people.  While  the  trip  was  not 
nuide  under  such  dramatic  conditions  and 
during  svich  stress  as  was  his  visit  to  West 
Berlin  2  years  ago.  It  nevertheless  had  its 
value,  at  a  time  when  there  has  been  much 
suggestion  that  United  States  and  Britain 
were  Inclined  to  ease  off,  to  let  the  nations 
at  Western  Europe  lo<A  to  themselves.  As 
he  did  In  West  Germany  and  West  B^'lln, 
the  Vice  President  pledged  again  and  again 
the  willingness  of  the  United  States  to  ful- 
fill 100  percent  Its  obligations. 

Geographically,  these  Scandinavian  coun- 
triee  border  or  are  cloee  to  Soviet  territory 
to  the  north  and  west  of  Russia.  Their  co- 
operation. In  case  of  need  In  any  crisis  with 
the  Communists,  would  be  valuahle.  They 
are  in  position  to  block  the  straits  leading 
Into  the  Baltic  Sea,  Russia's  way  out  by 
water  to  the  North  Sea  and  far  reaches  of 
the  Atlantic.  In  the  pctft,  these  countries 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  see  and  wel- 
come a  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  It  was  a  good  stroke,  diplomatically  as 
well  as  realistically,  to  send  Mr.  Johnson 
among  them. 

SAMPLK     or    RKACnON 

A  samite  of  how  the  Swedes  felt  about  his 
visit  Is  contained  in  an  editorial  appearing 
in  Ny  "nd  (Social  Democratic)  published  in 
Ooteberg,  which  reads  in  part:  "The  Swedes 
can  feel  proud  now  that  for  the  first  time 
they  are  i)ald  a  visit  by  a  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  Gotebergers  also 
feel  proud  as  the  program  provides  room  for 
a  quick  visit  to  their  city.  Since  we  are  noi 
aUled  with  the  United  States  (Sweden  re- 
mained neutral  in  the  last  World  War)  ther* 


are  hardly  any  urgent  reaoons  for  edther 
President  Kennedy  or  his  alternate  to  con- 
trol on  the  spot  the  tenure  oC  our  relsttons 
When,  nevertheless  we  receive  a  visit  It  prob- 
ably is  because  we  mean,  or  are  considered 
to  mean,  something  In  the  world.  Ltndon 
Johnson  has  been  given  a  much  better  re-, 
ceptlon  in  the  Swedish  press  than  Nlklta 
Khrushchev,  both  when  the  latter  cancelled 
his  visit  after  the  press  attacks  and  when 
some  newspapers  now  want  him  to  cancel 
it  anew."  The  editorial  spoke  highly  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  abilities. 

In  Denmark,  the  Vice  President  called  for 
continued  NATO  defense  efforts,  and  he . 
voiced  the  same  plea  In  Norway.  He  im- 
pressed on  their  leaders  the  need  for  being 
CMi  guard  In  periods  of  relative  relaxation — 
such  as  that  which  may  follow  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  test  ban  treaty.  He  received  as- 
surance on  their  part. 

The  Vice  President  discussed  many  other 
questions  of  interest,  like  shipping  and 
trade.  He  still  has  his  report  to  make  to  the 
President,  which  he  Is  expected  to  do 
{promptly. 

MARCH  ON  THE  STATE  CAPITOL  IN 
MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
I  called  upon  the  President  and  the  At- 
torney General,  in  their  conference  to- 
day with  Martin  Luther  King  of  At- 
lanta, to  request  that  the  ill-conceived 
and  contemplated  march  on  the  State 
capltol  in  Montgomery  be  abandoned. 

The  morning  press  reports  that  mem- 
bers of  the  so-called  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Conunittee  is  arriving  in 
force  in  Birmingham.  This  is  a  time  for 
outside  agitators  to  stay  out  of  Birming- 
ham and  out  cJTAlabama. 

Practically  weryone  in  Alabama  de- 
plores the  deaths  caused  by  the  recent 
bombings  in  Birmingham.  "ITie  Gover- 
nor of  Alabama  and  all  law  enforcements 
officers  of  the  State,  county,  and  city 
governments  are  dcnng  everything  with- 
in their  power  to  bring  those  guilty  of 
these  crimes  to  justice.  All  of  these 
agencies  are  diligently  working  with  the 
FBI  in  an  all-out  effort  to  aolre  the 
crimes.  Generous  rewards  have  been 
offered  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  by 
other  local  governmental  agencies,  as 
well  as  by  organizations  and  individuals. 

It  is  most  regrettable  that  there  are 
some  who  will  exploit  this  unfortunate 
and  tragic  occurrence.  Looking  for  a 
scapegoat  is  going  to  do  no  one  any  good. 
Some  of  the  Negro  leaders  are  criticizing 
Governor  Wallace  and  charging  him  in- 
directly— by  his  actions — with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  these  crimes.  He  has.  of 
course,  been  no  party  to  such,  and  I  am 
sure  he  deplores  this  occurrence  as  much 
as  anyone  in  the  State.  The  Governor's 
fight  for  segregation  in  the  schools  has 
never  advocated  violence  In  any  form; 
and.  if  responsibility  is  to  be  placed,  it 
can  be  placed  more  on  the  continual  in- 
flux of  outside  agiitators  to  Birmingham 
and  to  the  whole  State. 

In  the  city  of  Montgomery,  the  capital 
of  the  State  of  Alabama,  the  two  races 
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are  living  In  peace  and  harmony,  and 
the  citizens  of  both  races  there  do  not 
approve  of  this  senseless  march. 
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CrVIIilAN  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  JOHAN8EN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
times a  statement  can  be  technically  ac- 
curate and  yet  totally  misleading. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  made  such  a  state- 
ment last  night  In  his  address  to  the 
Nation  on  pending  tax  legislaUon. 

I  quote  the  President's  statement: 

In  fact,  there  are  fewer  Federal  civilian 
employees  today  than  there  were  10  years 
ago. 

That  statement  Is  technically  accu- 
rate. 

As  of  July  31  of  this  year,  there  were 
112,0«8  fewer  Federal  civilian  employees 
than  on  January  31,  1953. 

As  a  member  of  the  Manpower  Utiliza- 
tion Subcommittee  let  me  relate  the  rest 
of  the  story  which  the  President  did  not 

tell.  ,      ,     .  ^M 

At  the  low  point  of  Federal  civilian 
employment  during  President  Eisenhow- 
er's administraUon,  the  figure  was 
315.267  below  the  1953  total  when 
Mr.  Eisenhower  took  office. 

At  the  end  of  Mr.  Eisenhower's  term 
In  January  1961.  the  net  reduction  in 
Federal  civilian  employment  for  his  8 
years  in  office  was  280,667. 

As  of  July  31  of  this  year,  after  2Vi 
years  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  New  Frontier, 
Federal  civilian  employment  has  in- 
creased 168,579  to  the  total  of  2,537.353. 

President  Kennedy  did  not  tell  the 
American  people  that  last  night. 

Let  us  keep  the  record  straight. 


eoncemed  now  that  Justice  Department 
power  should  be  used  in  the  manner  it 
is  being  used  in  this  case. 
Fit  Is  understandable  why  some  New 
Etogland  legislators  would  be  interested 
In  the  future  of  an  airline  based  in  that 
jLrea.  However,  it  seems  incredible  that 
Justice  Department  intervention  would 
be  sought  or  that  Attorney  General  Ken- 
nedy would  permit  Justice  Department 
intervention.  We  can  hope  that  the  CAB 
action  stops  it. 


BRACERO  CASUALTIES  IN 
CALIFORNIA 


JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  INTERVEN- 
TION  IN  THE  NORTHEAST  AIR- 
LINES CASE 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  i 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection.  i 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  of 
more  than  passing  interest  to  note  thatj 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  told  the 
Jtistice  Department  to  get  out  of  the 
Northeast  Airlines  case.  J 

Justice  Department  Intervention  tii 
this  case  has  all  the  earmarks  of  the  im-t 
proper  type  of  interference  with  inde- 
pendent regulatory  agencies  that  wa3 
deplored  by  various  Democrat  political 
figures,  notably  in  the  aierman  Adams-. 
Goldflne  case,  the  problems  of  personal 
contacts  with  FCC  Commissioner  Richt 
ard  Mack,  as  well  as  similar  activity  lit 
other  regulatory  agencies.  . 

Congress  deplored  that  activity,  and 
properly  so.    We  should  be  even  mor^ 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATi) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  genUeman  from  California 
[Mr.  Talcott]  Is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  hor- 
rible, tragic  accident  occurred  in  my  dis- 
trict, just  outside  my  hometown  of 
Salinas,  2  days  ago.  Twenty-nine  men 
lost  their  lives,  four  more  may  die;  a 
number  more  were  seriously  injured. 

The  accident  was  so  stunning  and  so 
grievous  that  people  in  my  district  could 
do  little  more  than  convey  genuine,  al- 
though almost  totally  inadequate,  con- 
dolences to  the  bereaved  families, 
friends,  and  associates  of  these  men. 
Of  course,  no  reference  hereinafter  made 
by  me  applies  to  or  refers  to  a  colleague. 
I  certainly  do  not  impugn  the  motive  or 
interest  of  any  coUea^ue  for  being  con- 
cerned with  this  accident.  Many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  demonstrated  a 
genuine  concern  and  appreciaUon  for 
the  individual  bracero. 

However,   there   will   be   ghouls    and 
demagogs  outside  of  Congress,  so  crass, 
so  insensitive,  so  depraved,  they  will  at- 
tempt to  make  personal,  political  capital 
out  of  this  tragedy.    Even  while  some 
men  hover  perilously  near  death,  while 
some  men  still  cUng  tenaciously  to  life, 
while  others  are  dying;  these  base  ex- 
ploiters will  stoop  to  misrepresentations. 
false  claims,  and  distortions  concerning 
the  accident,  to  achieve  their  miserable 
goals.    When  a  cause  lacks  merit,  the 
advocates  often  resort  to  misrepresenta- 
tions of  facts  and  distortions  of  the  is- 
sues.    If    an    objective    is   so    weak,    if 
arguments  are  so  unpersuasive  that  a 
terrible  accident,  death,  and  grief  must 
be  wrenched  into  the  debate,  all  decent 
people  will  have  cause  to  be  ashamed,  if 
not  nauseated  by  the  methods. 

The  only  circumstance  of  this  partic- 
ular accident  which  distinguishes  it  from 
other  such  horrendous  accidents  is  that 
most  of  the  dead,  dying,  and  injured  are 
braceros— Mexican     nationals    working 
temporarily  in  this  country  under  PubUc 
Law   78   as  supplemental   farmworkers. 
This  simple,  singular  circumstance  may 
be  an  open  sesame  for  some  evil  minds  to 
exploit  the  sudden  death,  misery,  and 
grief  for  political  and  economic  profit, 
without  scruple  or  decency.    Such  crass 
reaction  would   be   unthinkable   if  the 
dead  were  schoolchildren,  football  play- 
ers. Boy  Scouts.  GI's,  or  art  dilettantes. 
In  a  belief  that  all  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  want  to  make  their  decisions 
on  fact  rather  than  emotion,  that  they 
seek  the  truth  and  abhor  taking  advan- 


tage of  death,  pain  and  sorrow,  I  want  to 
report  my  findings  concerning  this 
shocking  accident.  I  know  the  area 
where  the  accident  occurred.  I  have 
talked  with  reputable  reporters  who  were 
on  the  scene,  the  TV  photographer  who 
took  the  ghastly  pictures  you  have  seen, 
officials  of  the  California  Highway  Patrol 
who  worked  this  assignment,  the  county 
coroner  and  some  others.  Reconstruc- 
tion of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  ac- 
cident and  the  facts  of  the  accident  it- 
self with  absolute  certainty.  Is  humanly 
impossible,  but  the  consensus  now  is  as 

follows : 

The  farmworkers  were  returning  from 
work  in  a  celery  field;  some  were  do- 
mestics, most  were  braceros.  Their  bus, 
not  a  truck,  accommodated  69  pas- 
sengers—although only  60  were  aboard. 
The  bus  was  a  late  model,  well  con- 
structed, properly  equipped.  In  good  con- 
dition and  met  all  the  rigid  California 
State  safety  regulations.  Although  I 
have  not  read  the  regulations  of  all  other 
States  relating  to  labor  buses,  I  believe 
no  other  State  has  more  rigid  safety  and 
comfort  requirements  than  California. 

The  bus  was  being  driven  by  a  legal 
resident  of  the  United  States— a  "green- 
carder"— not  a  bracero.  The  driver  held 
a  valid  California  chauffeur's  license  and 
was  duly  qualified  to  drive  the  vehicle. 
The  bus  was  approaching  U.S.  High- 
way 101  about  8  miles  south  of  Salinas, 
on  a  private  grade  crossing  of  the  South- 
em  Pacific  Railroad  at  4:27  pjn.  The 
weather  was  clear  and  daylight.  The 
windows  of  the  driver's  cab  appeared  to 
have  been  open. 

There  may  be  a  conflict  of  evidence 
regarding  whether  the  bus  stopped  mo- 
mentarily or  stopped  completely  and 
then  proceeded  onto  the  railway  tracks. 
The  diesel  engine  of  a  northbound 
Southern  Pacific  freight  train  struck  the 
bus  midcenter  of  the  the  passenger  sec- 
tion, at  an  approximate  speed  of  65  miles 
per  hour.  The  tremendous  impact 
draped  the  bus  over  the  front  end  of  the 
train,  dragging  it  a  half  mile  before 
screeching  to  a  stop.  Debris  and  bodies 
were  strewn  the  distance.  The  train  was 
not  derailed.    There  was  no  fire. 

Twenty-two  were  found  dead  at  the 
scene;  four  more  were  dead  on  arrival 
at  nearby  hospitals  in  Salinas;  two  died 
during  the  first  night;  one  succumbed 
yesterday;  four  are  still  critical. 

The  driver,  miraculously,  was  unin- 
jured. He  is  being  held  in  the  county 
jail  charged  with  felony  manslaughter. 
As  gross  as  his  negUgence  may  have  been, 
I  have  only  the  greatest  pity  for  him. 
His  pvmishment  has  already  been  enor- 
mous. His  remorse  cannot  be  measured 
or  appreciated  by  any  other  man. 

What  more  can  a  person  say  about 
such  a  sad,  horrible  event.  My  pity  for 
the  driver,  my  grief  and  condolences  for 
the  survivors  and  the  families  and  friends 
of  the  deceased  is  exceeded  only  by  my 
anger  and  contempt  for  those  who  may 
attempt  to  use  this  accident  for  their 
mean  political  or  economic  purpose  or 
benefit. 

In  my  district  where  the  farmworker, 
whether  domestic  or  bracero,  is  appre- 
ciated, respected,  treated  decently,  and 
fairly  paid,  we  are  Just  as  sorry  and  sad 
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for  the  Mexican  as  for  the  American 
citizen. 

I  am  disgusted  to  nausea  to  report  the 
following  remark — not  by  a  Congress- 
man or  public  official — relating  to  the 
multiple  deaths:  "Well,  there  will  be  at 
least  28  more  jobs  for  Americans."  The 
blatant  crudeness  and  falseness  deserves 
no  comment.  Another  remark:  "This 
ought  to  scare  some  of  those  'wetbacks' 
from  coming  to  this  country."  This  Is 
a  shamefully  crass  remark,  which  I 
loathe  to  repeat,  but  which  needs  to  be 
reported. 

Many  of  us  who  know  something  about 
these  labor  buses  want  to  refute  the  ac- 
cusations that  they  are  unfit  for  men  and 
that  the  passengers  are  treated  like  ani- 
mals. These  are  the  same  buses  which 
are  often  borrowed  to  transport  our  Boy 
Scouts,  Little  Leaguers,  church  students. 
We  have  as  much  concern  for  the  safety 
of  our  Boy  Scouts,  our  Little  Leaguers, 
and  our  church  students  and  our  farm 
workers  as  any  other  community. 

In  spite  of  a  myriad  of  general  and 
specific  laws  and  regulations  of  the  gov- 
ernmental agencies  and  of  the  practices 
of  the  farming  and  food  processing  in- 
dustries, designed  to  insure  the  safety 
and  comfort  of  all  farm  workers,  some 
accidents  are  certain  to  occur.  In  spite 
of  the  most  diligent  efforts,  the  most 
prudent  conduct,  the  best  equipment, 
and  the  most  modern  safeguards,  acci- 
dents will  occur  involving  airplanes, 
trains,  school  buses,  and  labor  buses. 
We  are  grateful  that  the  number  is  small. 

Any  future  argument  that  we  should 
abandon  the  bracero  program  because 
of  one  unfortimate  accident,  even  though 
caused  by  the  gross  negligence  of  one 
man,  will  employ  the  most  tortured  and 
wretched  logic. 

Any  such  demagogic  logic,  exploitation 
of  grief,  or  wrenching  of  profit  from 
tragedy,  would  have  outlawed  soccer  in 
England — some  20  players — a  whole 
team — died  in  an  airplane  crash  in 
Yugoslavia — football  in  California — 
where  our  own  San  Luis  Obispo  Cal- 
Poly  football  team  was  killed  in  an  air- 
plane accident  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  in  1961 — 
and  where  perhaps  even  more  negligence 
was  involved — public  schools  in  Greeley, 
Colo. — where  some  26  youngsters  were 
killed  in  an  almost  identical  accident  just 
2  years  ago — U.S.  Army — where  some  16 
POW's  were  killed  in  a  bus  returning 
from  work  in  a  sugar  beet  field  in  Mich- 
igan in  1945 — the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Art  As- 
sociation— where  over  100  Americans 
were  killed  when  an  Air  France  charter 
crashed  in  Paris  less  than  2  years  ago. 

I  do  not  recall  anybody  being  so  per- 
verted, so  insensitive,  so  crass  as  to  ex- 
ploit these  other  tragedies.  I  am  certain 
that  every  Member  of  Congress  will  re- 
ject and  shun  any  future  attempt  to  con- 
vert this  tragic  accident  into  an  argu- 
ment against  an  extension  of  the  bracero 
program. 

If  this  great  tragedy  had  to  occur,  and 
I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  God's 
will,  perhaps  it  is  well  that  it  occurred  in 
my  district.  Adequate  hospital  facili- 
ties, three;  ambul£uices,  many;  blood, 
free — American  Red  Cross— doctors, 
nurses  were  available.  Doctors,  nurses, 
aids  worked  aroimd  the  clock.  The 
grim  work  of  the  California  Highway  Pa- 


trol required  doubling  of  many  assign- 
ments. The  officers  and  deputies  of  the 
sheriff  and  coroner  ];)erf ormed  admirably. 
The  news  media  discharged  their  obliga- 
tions well.  I  believe  the  governmental 
agencies  which  investigate  and  evaluate 
this  accident  will  report  that  the  com- 
munity responded  magnificently  to  the 
worst  tragedy  in  California  bus  history. 
Lives  yere  saved,  grief  was  cushioned, 
pain  was  alleviated.  Not  every  rural, 
farming  area  in  America  could  respond 
so  adequately,  professionally,  or  sym- 
pathetically. 

This  is  the  worst  tragedy  for  our  com- 
munity since  our  National  Guard  unit — 
one  of  the  first  to  be  called  to  active  duty 
in  World  War  n — was  almost  completely 
annihilated  at  Bataan. 

Regardless  of  this  horrible  tragedy, 
in  spite  of  the  future  mouthings  of  dem- 
agogic ghouls,  and  even  though  the  true 
facts  of  this  accident  will  be  intention- 
ally and  wilfully  distorted  and  misrepre- 
sented, the  bracero  will  still  be  eager  to 
return,  to  work  and  live  temporarily,  in 
the  Salinas  Valley  where  the  climate  and 
working  conditions  are  good,  wages  are 
high,  facilities,  food,  and  lodging  are  ex- 
cellent, and  the  farm  laborer  is  appreci- 
ated and  respected  for  his  work  and  for 
himself. 

"Slave  law"  is  an  expression  often 
seen  in  some  newspapers  which  is  false 
and  maliciously  infiammatory.  Show  me 
where  or  when  in  the  history  of  mankind 
that  free  men  knowingly  and  willingly, 
time  after  time,  climb  fences,  swim  riv- 
ers, risk  imprisonment,  to  work  at  wages 
of  one-half  of  what  we  pay  in  California 
for  only  a  few  months  of  the  year.  Facts 
refute  the  mean  charges.  Reiteration 
should  not  give  credibility  to  erroneous 
statements. 

"Indenture  servitude"  is  another  such 
misused  expression.  "Indenture"  means 
an  agreement  in  writing.  There  is 
little  practical  difference  between  a 
Public  Law  78  contract  and  an  agree- 
ment by  organized  labor  with  manage- 
ment— except  that  the  agreement  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  78  requires  that  the 
wages  be  increased  whenever  the  domes- 
tic wage  increases — not  simply  at  the 
end  of  a  term.  We  all  enter  into  agree- 
ments of  employment.  Public  Law  78  is 
not  servitude  or  bondage — because  these 
men  can  return  whenever  they  wish — 
some  do. 

Most  of  them,  however,  want  to  re- 
turn to  California,  year  after  year.  TTie 
Mexican  Government  has  no  problem 
of  recruiting — only  of  selecting  and  al- 
lotting. There  have  been  riots  in  Mexico 
by  applicants  who  were  denied  the  right 
to  come  here  as  braceros. 

The  words  have  an  emotional,  inflam- 
matory ring,  but  they  are  false  by  defl- 
nition,' fact,  and  practice.  It  is  a  trav- 
esty that  the  mere  repetition  of  falsities 
give  them  currency. 

In  some  areas  there  is  an  adequate 
supply  of  domestic  farm  labor — in  some 
places  there  is  a  surplus,  perhaps.  No 
proponent  of  Public  Law  78  denies  this. 
But  another  more  obvious  fact  is  that 
in  many  places,  especially  at  harvest 
time,  there  is  a  great  shortage  of  do- 
mestic farm  labor — such  a  shortage  that 
enormous  amoimts  of  crops  would  spoil 


without  a  supplemental  supply.  My 
area  is  one  of  the  latter.  We  welcome 
the  domestics  from  other  areas — we  do 
everything  practical  to  recruit  them.  We 
hire  every  single  jobseeker.  Neverthe- 
less we  stUl  have  a  desperate  under- 
supply  of  domestic  farm  labor — and  have 
had  since  the  1870's. 

We  look  forward  to  the  time  when  we 
will  no  longer  need  the  bracero  or  any 
other  imported  worker.  In  spite  of  yeo- 
man effort,  that  time  has  not  yet  come 
in  our  area,  nor  in  many  other  areas  of 
major  agricultural  production  in  the 
United  States. 

Public  Law  78  provides  nicely  and  fairly 
for  both  areas  and  situations.  Where 
there  is  an  adequate  supply  of  domestic 
labor — there  are  no  braceros.  If  a  single 
domestic  wants  a  job — bump  the  bracero. 
But  where  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  ade- 
quate domestic  farm  labor — then  permit 
the  bracero  to  enter  temporarily  under 
close  supervision.  To  most  persons  who 
analyze  the  facts  and  conditions,  this 
seems  fair  and  reasonable.  ' 

Incidentally,  inventions  and  develop- 
ments by  the  farming  industry  in  our 
area  have  permitted  other  areas  to 
mechanize  and  eliminate  the  bracero. 

If  the  farmers  in  any  area  of  the 
United  States  do  not  need  braceros,  they 
are  not  required  to  use  them.  Such  area 
should  be  glad  for  itself,  but  should  not 
try  to  deny  the  program  to  farmers  in 
other  areas  who  need  them  desperately. 

For  months  I  have  been  soliciting  sug- 
gestions for  a  practical,  reasonable  sub- 
stitute for  the  bracero  program.  One 
suggestion  is  that  we  permit  all  of  the 
braceros  to  immigrate  to  the  United 
States,  without  restriction,  as  permanent 
immigrants  and  residents.  I  am  un- 
ashamedly opposed  to  this  suggestion. 
We  need  temporary,  supplemental  labor 
in  agriculture  only.  In  other  industries, 
we  have  much  unemployment,  under- 
employment, and  borderline  between 
emplojmient  and  unemployment  espe- 
cially in  the  unskilled  and  low-skilled 
jobs. 

These  employed,  underemployed  and 
unemployed  do  not  transfer  to  stoop  la- 
bor on  farms  for  many  reasons.  How- 
ever, the  bracero  is  a  bright,  energetic, 
industrious,  ambitious  worker  and,  after 
the  first  harvest,  he  would  very  quickly 
transfer  to  another  industry — service, 
building,  manufacture,  or  transporta- 
tion— and  would  create  the  worst  panic 
imaginable  among  the  present  workers 
in  these  industries. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  we  should  re- 
vise our  immigration  laws,  but  not  just 
in  favor  of  the  Mexican  nationals. 

One  other  point  which  I  really  do  not 
need  to  make.  Sometimes  the  imderdog 
needs  defending  even  if  by  a  friend.  The 
braceros  who  come  to  our  area,  and  I 
doubt  that  they  are  different  from  the 
braceros  who  come  to  other  districts,  are 
not  ignorant.  They  might  not  speak 
English  when  they  arrive,  but  this  is  not 
the  only  manifestation  of  ignorance. 
They  have  many  of  the  characteristics 
which  we  most  admire — a  deep  religious 
faith,  devotion  to  their  families,  indus- 
try, ambition,  brightness,  honesty. 

I  recognize  that  it  is  difficult  for  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  to  prevent 
Mexican  nationals  from  coming  into  the 
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United  States  iUesaDy  vlthout  the  bra- 
cero  program.  The  reason  Is  simple — 
the  natural,  economic  and  social  de- 
mands on  both  sides  of  the  border  are  so 
^eat  that  imzealistic  laws  Invite  breach. 
Another  virtue  of  Pviblic  Law  78  is  that 
It  practically  eliminated  the  illeffal  Mex- 
ican entrant  or  "wetback." 

I  have  taken  this  time — not  to  criti- 
cize— only  to  present  some  facts  and  to 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  not  to  permit 
an  unfortunate,  tragic  accident  to  affect 
their  Judgment  until  the  official  reports 
are  available.  We  should  be  extending 
our  genuine  condolences  rather  than 
ghoullshly  digging  around  lifeless  or 
anguishing  bodies  for  mean  political 
propaganda. 

All  the  circumstances  of  this  accident 
are  being  thoroughly  investigated  by  six 
separate  agencies.  Nothing  will  escape 
these  local.  State.  Federal,  and  intema- 
tJonal  investigators.  I  request  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  the  official  re- 
ports of  these  agencies,  when  completed, 
in  the  body  of  the  Rscoao. 


PAR  EAST  POLICY 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  HAKvrr]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcoki)  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  an  editorial  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  July  28,  1963,  that  news- 
paper accused  our  colleague  from  Mlchi- 
fan  [Mr.  BiooMriKLOl  of  appointing 
himself  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Par  East. 

What  aroused  the  ire  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  editorial  writers  was  an  amend- 
ment crfTered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  to  cut  off  foreign  aid  to  Indo- 
nesia unless  the  President  declared  that 
such  aid  was  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

It  seems  that  we  now  have  a  third  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  the  Far 
East. 

This  morning  the  Washington  Post 
published  another  editorial  on  the  sub- 
^Ject  of  Indonesia.  The  Post  proposed 
that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  recall  its  Ambassador  from  Indo- 
nesia, suspend  all  foreign  aid  to  Indo- 
nesia, lay  plans  for  "forceful  and  Imme- 
diate responses  to  the  present  situation" 
by  related  agencies  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and,  in  essence,  get  ready  for  a 
possible  war  in  that  troubled  part  of  the 
world. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Post 
is  now  advocating  exactly  the  same  pol- 
icy for  which  it  so  harshly  criticized  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bhoom- 
FnLDl  less  than  2  months  ago. 

Perhaps  the  Post's  "September  Song" 
reflects  a  greater  maturity  and  a  greater 
understanding  of  world  affairs  than  was 
present  during  the  "Lazy.  Hazy.  Crazy, 
Days  of  Summer."  Let  us  hope  so.  and] 
let  us  hope  that  the  Department  of  State! 
attains  the  same  realistic  evaluation  of  a 
serious  situation. 


For  the  bexkefit  of  my  colleagues,  the 
editorials  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  July  28  and  September  19 
follow : 
[Prom  the  WMhlngton  Post.  Sept.  19.  IttCaj 

i  INDONSSIAN    AgCKSSSIOM 

In  a  generation  more  given  to  order,  the 
j  behavior  of  the  Indonesian  mob  that  burned 
I  the  Brltlah  Embassy  In  Djakarta  would  have 
1  been  regarded  as  Ju»t  occasion  for  the  sever- 
I  ance  of  diplomatic  relations  U  not  for  a 
I  declaration  of  war. 

Disregard  of  the  properties  and  decencies 
!  and  amenities  of  International  conduct  has 
been  repeatedly  forgiven   trnd   condoned   In 
new  countries  where  the  maintenance  of  or- 
der seemed  genuinely  beyond  the  power  or 
'  genius  of  the  Government.    It  can  hardly  be 
'  passed  over  lightly  In  a  country  which  has 
had  every  opportunity  to  establish  order  and 
which    now   has   every   capacity   to   enforce 
order  In  Its  own  capital. 

The  British  would  be  rtght  to  summon 
home  their  AmbaBsadctf.  They  will  be  Justi- 
fied -t  they  sever  diplomatic  relations.  The 
Government  at  Djakarta  either  countenanced 
this  disorder,  and  Is  thereby  guilty  of  a 
calculated  offense,  or  It  occurred  In  spite  of 
It,  In  which  case  the  Government  Is  con- 
victed of  a  degree  of  Incompetence  so  g^reat 
as  to  make  the  maintenance  of  normal  re- 
lations Impracticable. 

The  Indonesian  Government  commenced 
with  the  high  hopes  and  support  of  much  of 
the  free  world.  An  exceedingly  rich  econ- 
omy, an  amiable  and  Industrious  people, 
great  natural  advantages  for  a  maritime 
power  all  combined  to  make  It  likely  that 
the  new  country  would  be  viable  economi- 
cally, progressive  socially,  and  stable  politi- 
cally. These  hopes  and  expectations  have 
been  Increasingly  disappointed  by  a  regime 
that  has  done  Its  best  to  sabotage  its  own 
Interests  and  to  conceal  lu  gross  Incom- 
petence by  external  military  adventures 
clothed  in  clouds  of  sheer  demagoguery. 

The  outcry  against  Malaysia  puts  a  power- 
ful case  Into  the  hands  of  those  who  said  at 
the  time  of  the  West  Irian  dispute  that  In 
Indonesia  there  was  arising  an  aggressive, 
exi>anslve,  insatiable  n[illltary  power  bent  on 
constructing  a  new  colonialism  in  Its  own 
area  of  the  world.  That  new  colonialism  now 
seems  likely  to  have  all  the  evils  of  the  old 
colonialism  plus  an  Inability  even  to  confer 
order  upjon  the  hapless  people  who  fall  under 
Its  tyranny. 

Whatever  Great  Britain  does,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  ought  to  call  Its 
own  Ambassador  home  and  restudy  Its  own 
relations  with  a  regime  that  grows  less  and 
less  responsible.  In  the  meantime  o\ir  aid 
program  should  bk  siispended.  And  while 
our  Ambassador  Is  In  this  country  for  con- 
sultation, the  related  agencies  of  govern- 
ment ought  to  lay  their  plans  for  other  force- 
ful and  Immediate  responses  to  the  present 
situation  and  to  prepare  contingently  for 
military  measures  which  alone  seem  to  hold 
any  prospect  of  containing  Indonesian  ag- 
gression. We  seem  to  htve  largely  solved 
the  problems  of  the  old  colonialism,  put  In 
train  solutions  to  the  problems  of  neo- 
colonialism, only  to  founder  on  the  challenge 
of  a  new  colonialism  as  odious  as  its  prede- 
cessors.   

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  July  28,  1963) 

SHOWTNO    StnCARNO 

Representative  William  S.  BROOMnxLD,  a 
Michigan  Republican,  has  appointed  himself 
"Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Far 
East."  He  Is  annoyed  with  President  Sukarno, 
of  Indonesia,  and  has  decided  that  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  should  declare 
war  by  stopping  all  military  and  economic 
aid  to  that  country.  Initially,  the  commit- 
tee voted  down  Diplomat  Broomitxlo,  but  In 
an    tinfortunate    reversal    the    House    imit 


tacked  on  the  amendment  that  would  require 
President  Kennedy  to  make  an  Invidious 
finding  before  any  help  went  to  Indonesia. 

Mr.  BaooMTiELD's  views  on  southeast  Asia 
policy  are  Interesting,  and  deserve  to  be 
heard.  But  the  results  of  congressional  dic- 
tation of  foreign  policy,  which  has  already 
caused  so  miKh  mischief  In  our  relations 
with  Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  demonstrate  the 
wisdom  of  our  Founding  Fathers  in  making 
the  conduct  of  diplomacy  an  Executive  func- 
tion, carried  out  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  first  virtue  of  a  diplomat 
is  patience,  a  trait  not  In  excessive  supply  on 
the  House  floor,  and  a  kick  at  Sukarno  at  the 
very  moment  when  there  Is  more  moderation 
in  Djakarta  is  not  in  the  national  interest. 


NORTHEAST  AIRLINES— VICTIM  OP 
A  GOVERNMENT-CREATED  MO- 
NOPOLY 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Clevwlakd] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  free 
enterprise  is  the  essential  basis  of  our 
entire  economic  system.    To  protect  it 
from  the   abuse  of  monojxjly  we  have- 
antitrust  laws,  and  we  have  a  Justice  - 
Department  charged  with  their  enforce- 
ment.   It  Is  not  only  the  best  interests 
of  business  that  are  served  by  the  pre- 
vention of  monopoly  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  healthy  competition,  but  also 
the  best  taterests  of  the  public. 

The  danger  of  monopoly  becomes  no 
less  great  when  it  is  created  by  decree  of 
a  Federal  agency.  But  the  CAB  has 
done  Just  that  in  Its  recent  decision  to 
remove  Northeast  Airlines  from  its 
south-of-New  York  routes  and  leaving 
vital  air  corridors  in  the  hands  of  only 
two  airlines.  Worse  yet,  when  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  petitioned  to  inter- 
vene, stating  that  "the  traffic  statistics, 
the  decision  of  the  Board,  the  clear  in- 
tent of  Congress,  the  firm  policy  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act,  all  clearly  demon- 
strated that  the  east  coast  Florida  mar- 
ket, one  of  the  richest  in  terms  of  profits 
and  the  largest  in  terms  of  passengers, 
must  be  serviced  by  at  least  three  car- 
riers." the  CAB  refused  to  let  them  par- 
ticipate In  the  argimaents  over  recon- 
sideration. 

The  Justice  Department's  statement 
that  the  immediate  monopolistic  value  if 
a  third  carrier  is  not  allowed  to  continue 
In  the  east  coast  market  would  be  worth 
$4  million  in  profit  to  National  and  $6 
million  to  Eastern — clearly  more  than 
adequate  to  support  any  third  carrier  in 
this  market — apparently  did  not  interest 
the  CAB  either. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  ridiculous  situa- 
tion— one  agency  acts  in  direct  violation 
to  a  Federal  law  and  the  department  re- 
sponsible for  the  enforcement  of  that  law 
must  ask  permission  to  Intervene,  and 
then  stand  idly  by  when  the  Dermlssion 
is  denied.  A  situation  such>s  this,  with 
two  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
In  head-on  collision  creates  confusion 
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and  impairs  confidence  In  good  govern- 
ment. 

I  have  therefore  introduced  legislation 
providing  that  the  Attorney  General  may 
intervene  or  take  an  appeal  from  a  final 
order  of  any  U.S.  agency  If  the  agency's 
decision  would  reduce  competition  or  cre- 
ate a  monopoly.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot 
emphasize  strongly  enough  the  impor- 
tance qt  immediate  action  of  this  legis- 
lation to  avoid  the  dire  effects  of  mo- 
nopoly and  reduce  competition  on  North- 
east's southern  routes. 

The  principle  involved  is  a  vital  one  to 
our  free  enterprise  system  and  the  prac- 
tice is  of  vital  importance  to  the  economy 
of  New  England.  If  Northeast  is 
knocked  out  of  competition  by  the  CAB 
decree  and  if  there  should  be  another 
strike  on  Eastern,  people  in  New  Eng- 
land would  be  virtually  unable  to  travel 
to  Philadelphia.  Washington,  and  Flor- 
ida. Congress  might  then  be  faced  with 
another  situation  such  as  the  railroad 
strike  when  we  were  forced  to  legislate 
a  solution  in  violation  of  the  principles 
of  free  collective  bargaining. 


FREEDOM  OP  THE  PRESS  OR 
GOVERNMENT  CONTROL? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hosmkr]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  several  bills  pending  before  this  body, 
including  two  of  my  own,  to  prohibit  the 
Federal  Government  from  competing 
with  private  wire  services  engaged  in 
dissemination  of  news  or  other  infor- 
mation. 

My  bill.  H.R.  8341,  is  directed  specifi- 
cally to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  already  is  engaiged  in  such  an  ac- 
tivity through  its  New  Marker  News  Serv- 
ice, established  last  August  1  without  any 
statutory  authority,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  determine.  This  bill  has 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

My  other  bill,  H.R.  8214,  would  pro- 
hibit any  department,  agency,  et  cetera, 
from  disseminating  news  by  wire  in 
competition  with  private  wire  services. 
It  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  Agriculture  Department  news 
service  Is  being  vigorously  opposed  by 
the  American  Newspaper  Piablishers 
Association,  and  many  individual  news- 
papers throughout  the  land  have  voiced 
their  editorial  opposition  to  It.  They 
consider  it  an  imwarranted  and  highly 
improper  intrusion  by  the  Government 
into  a  field  which  always  has  been,  and 
should  continue  to  be,  reserved  to  tax- 
paying  American  free  enterprise. 

The  objections  which  have  been  raised 
quite  properly  warn  that  the  entry  of 
the  Government  into  the  news  wire  busi- 
ness could  lead  to  complete  Government 
control  and  censorship  of  the  news.  As 
has  been  pointed  out  by  ANPA,  such  a 


development  is  inherent  in  the  Agricul- 
ture Department's  own  statement  that 
it  will  deny  its  market  news  service  to 
any  subscriber  at  any  time  for  alleged 
"misrepresentation  of  reports,  or  for 
any  other  reason  when  in  its  sole  Judg- 
ment such  cancellation  is  desirable." 

In  commenting  on  the  market  news 
service.  Editor  L  Publisher,  the  trade 
magazine  of  the  newspaper  publishing 
business,  said  in  an  editorial: 

This  is  a  dangerous  precedent  and  should 
be  suspended  Immediately.  A  Government, 
or  official,  news  agency  Is  the  last  thing  we 
want  in  this  country.  It  would  lead  to  at- 
tempts by  other  Government  agencies  to 
enter  the  same  area  and  this  particular  en- 
deavor would  put  the  Ooveriunent  in  the 
censorship  business  In  odious  form. 

The  Government  has  no  more  bxislness  In 
this  area  of  news  dissemination  than  It  has 
in  the  ownership  of  a  newspaj>er,  radio,  ot 
television  station. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  stat- 
ed that  the  new  Market  News  Service 
makes  available  "public  information  on 
commodity  markets  through  a  system  of 
leased  wires  linking  over  200  farm  mar- 
kets and  marketing  regions."  Then  he 
went  on  to  say  that  "the  Government  re- 
ceives no  revenue  for  this,  nor  does  It 
add  to  the  budgetary  costs  of  the  serv- 
ice." 

Even  if  it  were  possible  for  such  an  ac- 
tivity to  be  carried  on  without  cost  to 
the  taxpayer,  the  Secretary  has  unwit- 
tingly xmderscored  the  very  objections 
which  have  been  made  to  his  new  project. 
He  is  supplying  Government-source  news 
to  private  subscribers  without  cost  to 
them;  they  get  it  "for  free"  from  Orville 
Freeman.  All  they  have  to  pay  is  the 
wire  charges  of  the  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Co..  whereas  they  have  to 
pay  the  Associated  Press,  United  Press 
International  and  other  wire  services  for 
their  news  gathering  services.  Certainly 
the  private  subscriber  would  like  to  re- 
ceive news  for  nothing,  but  where  does 
that  leave  the  private  enterprise  wire 
services  which  pay  reporters  to  gather 
this  news,  which  pay  taxes,  which  go 
about  their  business  at  no  expense  to  the 
taxpayers? 

If  there  are  some  who  see  nothing  sin- 
ister about  the  Government  being  in  the 
news-dispensing  business,  who  do  not 
fear  the  establishment  of  an  American 
Tass,  let  them  consider  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  own  defense  of  its  new 
wire  service.  In  a  printed  brochure, 
USDA  stated  that: 

All  circuits  carry  a  variety  of  additional 
marketing  information,  as  It  Is  available,  on 
crop  and  livestock  production,  storage  hold- 
ings, meat  production,  and  various  USDA 
news  releases  of  Importance  to  marketers. 

This  is  a  clear  acknowledgment  that 
the  Department  has  embarked  on  a  pro- 
gram of  spoon  feeding  its  news  to  the 
public — news  as  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture sees  it.  Commenting  on  this,  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation has  said: 

This  clearly  provides  the  apparatus  where- 
by Government  officials  will  select  the  in- 
formation they  want  to  make  available,  put 
it  in  the  form  of  news  releases  tmd  move  it 
on  the  Government-leased  news  wire.  This 
apparatus  becomes  a  propaganda  agency  and, 
instead  of  promoting  greater  access  to  pub- 


lic information,  as  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  claimed  It  wUl,  it  stifles  Inquiry  of 
Government  officials  who,  as  public  servants, 
are  supposed  to  answer  inquiries  frc«n  mem- 
bers of  the  pubUc  who  are  paying  the  cost 
of  operating  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

To  those  who  see  nothing  sinister 
about  the  Agriculture  Department's  trial 
balloon  news  wire  service,  let  them  also 
consider  a  recent  proixjsal  by  Commis- 
sioner Loevlnger  of  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission.  In  a  speech 
made  soon  after  the  balloon  was 
launched,  he  complained  that  the  Na- 
tion's private  wire  services  are  not  geared 
to  production  of  the  spoken  word,  only  to 
that  of  the  written  word  and  that,  as  a 
result,  radio  and  television  stations  are 
not  being  properly  served  by  them.  He 
further  complained  that  the  broadcast 
stations  are  not  devoting  suiSQcient  time 
to  broadcasting  news  sind  Implied  that 
this  was  due  to  the  poor  quality  of  the 
news  as  received  from  the  private  wire 
services. 

And  what  was  Mr.  Loevinger's  solution 
for  this  "problem?"  He  proposed  that 
FCC  licensing  authority  be  used  to  force 
the  radio  and  television  stations  of  the 
country  to  establish  a  news  service  of 
their  own  to  replace  the  Associated  Press 
and  United  Press  International.  Let  it 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  of  which  Mr. 
Loevlnger  is  a  member,  holds  life  and 
death  pwwer  over  the  Nation's  radio  and 
television  stations  through  its  licensing 
and  relicensing  authority.  Its  proposed 
new  wire  service  could  become  a  sort  of 
kissing  cousin  to  Agriculture's  new  Mar- 
ket News  Service.  Of  course,  we  would 
not  dream  of  thinking  that  FCC  woiild 
deny  relicensing  of  any  radio  or  TV  sta- 
tion which  failed  to  utilize  the  proposed 
new  wire  service,  or  which  did  not  de- 
vote as  much  time  to  news  broadcasts  as 
FCC  would  like,  or  which  failed  to  in- 
clude in  its  newscasts  stories  in  which 
the  FCC  or  some  other  department  or 
agency  of  Government  had  a  particular 
interest  in  pushing.  It  is  unthinkable 
that  at  relicensing  time  the  FCC  would 
consider  how  favorably  or  how  unfa- 
vorably to  the  political  administration  in 
power  the  station  handled  Its  news- 
casts— or  is  it? 

Another  development  with  some  rela- 
tion to  Agriculture's  news  wire  venture  is 
the  application  pending  before  FCC  by 
Western  Union  and  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.  for  approval  of 
an  increase  in  the  rates  they  charge  the 
wire  services  and  the  Nation's  press. 
In  the  course  of  recent  hearings  on  this 
application,  executives  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  the 
Associated  Press,  United  Press  Interna- 
tional and  other  news  organizations  pre- 
dicted that  higher  rates  would  bring  cur- 
tailment of  service  and  widespread  can- 
cellation of  service.  They  said  that 
newspaF>ers  In  many  communities  stand 
to  lose  services  they  can  barely  afford 
now.  This,  they  said,  would  constitute 
a  curb  on  the  free  flow  of  Information. 

Of  course,  the  rate  increase  application 
may  be  expected  to  receive  POC  consid- 
eration solely  on  its  merits.  But  If  it  is 
approved  and,  as  Is  contended,  many 
newspapers  will  be  forced  to  cancel  their 
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wire  •ervlce  contracts,  we  may  fully  ex- 
pect the  Ooyemmect  to  step  Into  the 
breach  and  provide  news  on  its  own  wires 
without  cost. 

U  A«rriculture'8  "trial  baQoon"  is  per- 
mitted to  remain  aloft,  there  will  be  a 
headlong  rush  by  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Goremment  to  get  into 
the  act  In  the  words  of  Editor  li 
Publisher: 

The  excuMea  of  "public  demand"  and  "prec- 
edent" can  be  used  to  Justify  any  excursion 
into  thl8  field.  Wliat  about  all  the  buslnees- 
m«n  wbo  want  more  and  faster  reports  from 
the  Department  of  Cctnmerce?  Financial 
Institutions  want  better  Information  from 
the  Treasury,  don't  they?  Shouldn't  Health. 
Xducatlon,  and  Welfare  have  better  contact 
with  public  and  private  health  officials?  All 
of  these  agencies,  and  others,  could  Justify 
their  own  "news  service"  on  the  same 
grounds  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Once  all  the  departments  and  agencies 
have  their  own  wire  services,  the  prob- 
able next  step  would  be  to  coordinate 
them  into  a  Department  of  Information,  i 
or.  more  realistically  a  Department  at 
Propaganda. 

Exactly  3  weeks  after  the  "trial  bal-  i 
loon"  went  Into  ascendancy,  on  August 
21.  President  Kennedy  ordered  the  estab- 
lishment of  "a  unified  governmental 
communications  sjrstem — NCS.  It  shall 
be  established  and  developed  by  linking 
together.  Improving  and  extending  on  an 
evolutionary  basis  the  com  m  un  ications 
facilities  and  components  of  the  various 
Federal  agencies." 

Could  this  be  the  forerunner  of  the 
Department  of  Propaganda?  | 

If  the  President's  sole  motive  in  Issuing 
this  order  is  to  provide  communications . 
facilities  for  all  the  many  Ck)vemment 
agencies  at  maximum  efBciency  and 
iwinimiitn  oost,  it  is  a  laudable  move. 
However,  In  the  words  of  the  American 
Newq?aper  Publishers  Association: 

This  step  emphasizes  a  point  we  have  made 
earUer  in  our  objections  to  entry  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Into  the  news 
wire  business;  that  Is,  future  expansion  of 
the  service  could  easily  lead  to  a  complete 
national  news  wire.  When  the  USD  A  wires 
are  unified  with  wires  of  the  Departments  of 
Commerce,  Labor,  Health,  Education,  andj 
Welfare,  etc..  It  Is  then  a  short  step  to  a| 
national  news  agency  of  the  type  which 
exists  In  some  other  countries.  Including 
BiMBla's  Tmb. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman  stated  in  a  recent  news  con- 
ference that  he  was  "very  confused"  by 
the  controversy  that  has  arisen  over  his 
New  Market  News  Service.  I  suggest 
that  the  committees  of  the  House  to 
which  prohibitive  legislation  has  been 
referred  conduct  hearings,  which  I  am 
sure  will  clear  up  the  confusion  in  Mr. 
Freeman's  mind.  Let  the  House  suid  Mr. 
Freeman  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
hear  the  representatives  of  America's 
great  free  press  and  its  wire  services  on 
this  subject  Let  the  threat  to  press 
freedom  and  the  American  people's 
"right  to  know"  which  Is  implicit  in  the 
Governments'  growing  influence  in  the 
preparation  and  distribution  of  news  be 
spread  on  the  records  of  this  body,  and 
let  the  Congress  be  given  a  chance  to 
deal  with  such  threats  in  appropriate 
manner. 


SOCIAL  SBCURiry  BENEFITS 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  MATHIASl  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  today  a  bill  which  would  re- 
move the  limitation  upon  the  amount  of 
outside  income  which  an  IndivldusJ  may 
earn  while  receiving  social  security  bene- 
fits. 

At  present  each  beneficiary  may  earn 
as  much  as  $1,200  per  year  without  any 
reduction  in  old-sige  survivors  Insurance 
benefits.  If  a  beneficiary  exceeds  this 
limit,  his  benefits  are  reduced  by  $1  for 
every  $2  of  annual  earnings  between  $1,- 
200  and  $1,700,  and  by  $1  for  every  $1  of 
annual  earnings  in  excess  of  $1,700. 

Retention  of  the  maximum  permissible 
income  provision  keeps  many  older  peo- 
ple fnxn  worldng.  thereby  stifling  their 
initiative,  and  depriving  the  Nation  of 
valuable  sklUs  and  productivity.  Thus, 
the  stultifying  effect  of  present  social 
security  income  restrictions  sadly  pre- 
vents many  of  our  older  citizens  from 
bettering  their  own  situations  and  lead- 
ing more  satisfying  lives. 

In  addition  the  current  statutory  pro- 
visions cause  real  hardship  for  those  in- 
dividuals over  65  who  must  work  to  sup- 
plement their  social  secvirity  benefit  pay- 
ments. And  perhaps  the  most  practical 
reason  for  eliminating  the  maximum  In- 
come requirements  stems  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  complicated  and  very  difllcult 
for  the  ordinary  person  to  understand. 

Seventeen  of  our  colleagues  In  the 
House  are  cosponsorlng  this  bill.  Thus, 
while  the  Congress  has  as  yet  taken  no 
action  in  removing  the  Income  limitation 
requir^nents,  perhaps  the  strong  and 
concerted  Interest  shown  by  an  increas- 
ing number  of  House  Members  in  this  re- 
gard should  prompt  favorable  considera- 
tion of  the  measure  at  an  early  date. 


MINE  SAFETY  AND  ECONOMIC  DIS- 
TRESS IN  COAL  REGION  AREAS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rhodes]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  friend  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Congressman  John  Dent,  in 
discussing  the  question  of  mine  safety 
and  problems  in  coal  region  areas. 

I  commend  him  on  his  excellent  pres- 
entation on  this  subject  on  the  House 
floor  yesterday.  I  agree  that  mine  safety 
is  of  major  importance.  I  feel,  too,  that 
related  problems  also  require  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  as  well  as  the  local 
communities. 


It  was  my  privilege  to  accompany  Mr. 
Dent  and  two  other  distinguished  col- 
leagues of  the  General  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee on  an  inspection  tour  of  several 
small  coal  mine  ot>eratlons  in  the  an- 
thracite region  of  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
Including  the  site  of  the  Sheppton  mine 
disaster.  The  other  two  Representatives 
on  the  inspection  tour  were  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  Roman  Pucinski,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Charles 

GOODELL. 

The  purpose  of  the  Inspection  was  to 
evaluate  firsthand  the  advisability  of 
making  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Act  applicable  to  mines  employing  14  or 
fewer  workers. 

The  General  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
is  currently  considering  legislation  to 
amend  the  Coal  Mines  Safety  Act  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Dent]  and  other  Members  spoke  at 
greater  length  on  this  important  matter 
yesterday.  As  Representative  to  the 
Congress  from  the  area  where  miner 
Louis  Bova  lost  his  life  and  where  David 
Fellin  and  Henry  Throne  narrowly 
missed  losing  theirs,  I  am  quite  con- 
cerned about  the  problem  of  mine  safety. 
Saving  human  lives  is  a  matter  of  major 
importance  to  every  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

But  Just  as  important  as  the  problem 
of  safety  regulations  for  small  mines  is 
the  need  for  congressional  action  in  at- 
tacking the  basic  causes  of  economic 
distress  in  the  coal  region^,  and  the 
cause  of  some  of  msmy  mine  accidents. 

It  Is  the  lack  of  Jobs  and  opportunity 
in  the  coal  regions  that  causes  men  like 
Bova,  Thome,  and  Fellin  to  risk  their 
lives  in  unsafe  mine  holes  in  order  to 
eke  out  a  living.  Unemployment  in  the 
coal  regions  of  our  Nation  is  the  highest 
in  the  country.  It  has  run  above  10 
percent  of  the  work  force  in  the  two  coal- 
area  coimties  I  represent,  Northumber- 
land and  Schuylkill,  for  many  years.  It 
is  even  higher  in  some  coal  counties  in 
West  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 

These  conditions  exist  because  local 
and  State  governments — and  the  Con- 
gress— In  times  past  did  not  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  insure  against  the 
senseless  exploitation  of  land  and  re- 
sources that  has  produced  the  current 
problems. 

Experts  in  these  matters  point  out 
that  coal  areas  have  declined  for  two 
reasons:  the  discovery  and  utilization 
of  new  energy  fuels,  and  automation. 
New  machines  which  do  the  work  of  10. 
20.  or  100  men,  have  taken  the  place 
of  those  men  in  the  mines  remaining 
in  production. 

These  economic  changes,  in  coal  as  in 
hundreds  of  other  areas,  have  had  rev- 
olutionary effects  on  our  social  fabric. 
They  have  drastically  changed  educa- 
tional and  skill  requirements  for  em- 
ployment. Todajr's  worker  must  be  a 
skilled  worker,  able  to  handle  the  ma- 
chines that  the  age  of  automation  iB 
producing  with  more  and  more  aban- 
don. No  longer  can  a  young  worker  ex- 
Iject  to  find  a  secvue  and  respected  posi- 
tion unless  he  has  earned  at  least  a  high 
school  diploma. 

Adjustments  flowing  from  automation 
and  the  revolutionary  changes  in  Ameri- 
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can  technology  have  exacted  a  heavy 
toll  in  hardstiip  and  dislocation.  More 
than  4  million  Americans  are  at  this 
moment  facing  the  misery  and  anxiety 
of  unemployment,  parttime  employ- 
ment, and  substandard  existence  on  in- 
adequate income. 

And  this  toll  will  grow  heavier  as  the 
technological  revolution  accelerates  im- 
less  we  develop  and  put  into  effect  with- 
out delay  a  comprehensive  program  to 
deal  with  these  radical  changes  in  our 
economic  and  social  life. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  serious  at- 
tention to  expanding  existing  programs 
and  enacting  additional  needed  legisla- 
tion to  combat  the  serious  economic 
problems  existing  in  the  coal  region 
areas. 

Existing  programs,  already  approved 
by  the  Congress,  which  require  addi- 
tional support  include  the  area  rede- 
velopment, manpower  development,  and 
training,  water  pKjIlution  control  and 
small  business  administration  programs. 
Of  unique  interest  to  the  coal  indus- 
try and  the  millions  who  depend  on  it 
for  a  livelihood,  are  efforts  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Coal  Research  to  revitalize  the 
industry  by  research  on  new  uses  for 
coal.  Secretary  of  Interior  Udall's  re- 
cent announcement  of  a  $9.9  million  con- 
tract to  a  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  to  deter- 
mine if  it  is  economically  feasible  to 
produce  gasoline  from  coal  on  a  large- 
scale  basis.  Is  a  hopeful  sign. 

Congress  should  continue  giving  its 
support  to  such  research.  Although 
automation  has  eaten  away  many  coal 
Industry  Jobs,  new  commercial  uses  for 
this  important  mineral  could  result  in 
needed  employment  in  coal-producing 
areas.  Not  only  would  mine  employ- 
ment increase,  but  thousands  of  new 
Jobs  would  be  created  In  new  processing 
and  related  industries. 

These  efforts  have  been  successful  in 
bringing  new  hope,  new  industry  and 
new  Jobs  to  coal  region  areas.  Measures 
currently  before  the  House  to  increase 
ARA  funds  and  liberalize  the  Manpower 
Training  Act  will  be  even  more  helpful 
in  providing  the  economic  stimulus  that 
long-neglected  areas  of  the  country  re- 
quire. 

Congressman  John  Blatkik's  legis- 
lation, HH.  7351,  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional $900  million  for  the  emergency 
pubUc  works  program  is  also  needed. 
Emergency  public  works  grants  to  coal 
region  commimities  in  my  congressional 
district  have  not  only  built  needed  pub- 
lic facilities  and  performed  such  useful 
services  as  controlling  water  pollution, 
they  have  created  hundreds  of  Jobs. 
Local  citizens  have  told  me,  time  and 
time  again,  that  emergency  public  works 
grants  to  build  sewer  systems,  for  in- 
stance, have  been  essential  in  bringing 
new  industries  to  their  communities. 

Although  there  are  several  proposed 
pieces  of  legislation  to  stimulate  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  country  and  coal 
region  areas,  two  deserve  special  men- 
tion. One,  of  course,  is  President  Ken- 
nedy's tax  bill,  which  the  House  will 
consider  next  week,  "nie  other  is  legis- 
lation introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  Congressman  Sickles. 
This  is  H-R.  7935,  a  blU  creating  a  Joint 


Federal-State  Commission  on  Appa- 
lachla,  whose  function  will  be  to  for- 
mulate a  comprehensive  plan  of  resource 
and  economic  development  for  the  en- 
tire Appalachian  region,  which  includes 
Pennsylvania,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Ken- 
tucky, Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia. 

President  Kennedy  has  already  recog- 
nized the  regional  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem of  economic  distress  in  coal  areas 
with  his  creation  of  the  joint  Federal- 
State  committee  for  the  Appalachian 
region  last  spring.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, Jr.,  who  was  appointed  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  in  March,  is  chair- 
man of  this  study  committee  which  Ls 
in  the  process  of  drafting  legislative  rec- 
ommendations to  help  alleviate  the 
chronic  economic  distress  in  Appalach- 
ian States.  Under  Secretary  Roose- 
velt's comments  on  the  problems  of  the 
region  are  worth  repeating: 

This  chronlcaUy  underadvantaged  econ- 
omy dramatically  demonstrates  why  Appa- 
lacbla  looms  so  large  as  the  Nation's  key  de- 
velopmental problem  area.  There  is  need 
for  urgency  In  grappUng  with  the  vexing 
problems  that  beset  this  region.  With  the 
fuU-Bcale  cooperation  of  private  bu^lnees. 
State  governments  and  the  many  resources 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  Federal  Ke- 
tabllshment,  I  am  sure  we  can  marshal  the 
wisdom  and  sound  counsel  needed  to  bring 
forth  a  plan  of  action  that  wUl  point  the 
way  toward  reversing  the  recent  trends  and 
give  the  people  of  Appalachla  new  hope  and 
new  promise  for  strong  growth  In  the  dec- 
ade ahead. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President's  Committee 
as.  I  am  sure,  are  the  representatives 
from  all  distressed  coal  region  areas. 

So  far,  I  have  talked  exclusively  of  the 
Federal  programs  needed  to  combat  the 
problem  of  lost  productivity  and  wasted 
manpower.  But  the  States  have  not  sat 
still,  waiting  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  move.  I  am  especially  proud,  of 
course,  of  Pennsylvania's  efforts  to  stim- 
ulate economic  growth. 

Under  the  administration  of  Gov. 
David  Lawrence.  Pennsylvania  created 
an  Industrial  Development  Authority  to 
attract  new  industry  to  the  State.  In 
conjunction  with  community  and  re- 
gional development  authorities.  PIDA 
has  successfully  helped  finance  the  con- 
struction and  settlement  of  hundreds  of 
new  businesses  In  the  Keystone  State, 
producing  thousands  of  jobs. 

Governor  Lavrrence  also  proposed  a 
far-reaching  land  and  water  resources 
development  program,  designed  to  re- 
establish Pennsylvania  as  one  of  the 
major  tourist  attractions  In  the  North- 
east. Governor  Scranton  has  made  this 
a  bipartisan  program  by  supporting 
efforts  to  gain  public  approval  for  the 
$70  million  bond  issue  that  this  project, 
known  as  Project  70,  will  require.  State 
voters  will  cast  their  ballot  on  the  meas- 
ure in  a  November  referendum. 

If  approved  Project  70  will  preserve 
and  improve  Pennsylvania's  notable 
landscape  by  helping  finance  local  and 
regional  parks,  and  water  conservation 
and  wildlife  protection  programs.  As- 
sisted by  Federal  funds.  Project  70  money 
will  be  used  to  acquire  and  convert  land 


into  new  opportunities  for  outdoor 
leisure  and  recreation.  The  project  will 
not  only  increase  Pennsylvania's  already 
ample  attraction  as  a  tourist  goal,  it  will 
help  attract  more  industry  and  more 
jobs  to  the  State. 

My  visit  to  the  Sheppton  mine  and  my 
experience  in  dealing  with  coal  region 
problems  have  convinced  me  that  Con- 
gress must  not  delay  in  facing  its  respon- 
sibilities to  the  unemployed  there  and 
throughout  Pennsylvania  and  the  Na- 
tion. Our  Nation  is  the  wonder  of  the 
world  because  of  our  great  wealth  and 
unsurpassed  standard  of  living.  A  coim- 
try  that  can  afford  to  stockpile  billions 
of  dollars  of  excessive  nuclear  weapons 
and  foodstuffs,  must  not  neglect  the 
very  real  problems  of  poverty,  wasted 
natural  resoiures,  lost  manpower  and 
productivity. 

The  Nation  cannot  afford  to  continue 
this  senseless  waste  in  real  wealth  that 
runs  into  imtold  billions  of  dollars. 

With  permission  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  with  my  remarks  an 
excellent  editorial  on  this  subject  which 
was  printed  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Shamokln  (Pa.)  Citizen. 

The  editorial  follows: 

iBtAGINATIVX    RZMSDim    FOB    COUMTT 
PaOBtUU 

Many  people  In  the  local  area  seem  to 
be  giving  a  lot  of  thought  to  the  problem 
of  redevelopment  In  the  coal  regions  and  In 
the  county,  and  they  have  suggested  some 
remedies  which  He  within  the  realm  of  the 
possible. 

Seme  years  back.  Dr.  Jc^n  Linnet  began 
his  public  campaign  to  create  a  tourist  site 
In  the  coal  regions  by  utilizing  the  Olen 
Bum  Colliery  and  mines  as  the  central  at- 
traction. TalElng  off  troai  that  point,  some 
other  local  residents  have  suggested  to  the 
editors  of  this  newspaper  some  tle-ln  poesl- 
bUltles  concerned  with  outdoor  recreation 
and  the  tourist  Industry — It  ranks  emj^asis 
because  of  the  muItimllUon  dollar  Income 
that  Pennsylvania  derives  from  tourists. 

Arguing  that  the  concept  of  a  collapsible 
dam  on  the  Susquehanna  River  may  become 
a  reality  in  the  Sunbury  area,  some  county 
residents  believe  that  a  residential  and  rec- 
reationsd  area  is  just  waiting  to  be  developed 
in  the  area  from  the  end  of  Sunbury,  down 
Uirough  Snydertown  and  Etysburg,  to  Cata- 
wlssa  and  up  to  Riverside.  What  these  people 
envision  is  the  development  of  a  ski  slope  and 
winter  sports  area  along  the  ridges  and 
mountain  slopes  In  this  vaUey,  an  area  which 
would  tie  In  with  the  existing  fine  faculties 
for  summer  recreation  already  built  In  this 
area.  Iliese  people  argue  that  the  county 
thus  has  a  natural  unit  to  develop  from  the 
Olen  B\im  Colliery  right  up  to  the  river,  mak- 
ing our  land  a  year-around  mecca  that  oould 
makfi  money. 

Added  to  this  grand  Idea  of  a  tourist  area 
in  this  county  is  another  plan  which  many 
of  these  same  people  believe  would  rebuild 
the  stripped  out  land  and  produce  another 
futiire  source  of  Income.  Blnoe  the  coal  re- 
gion was  in  the  past  also  a  site  for  a  rather 
thriving  lumber  industry,  the  Idea  is  that  the 
stripped  land  could  be  reforested  and  become 
the  soiu-ce  of  woodpulp  and  low-grade  lum- 
ber, both  of  which  are  now  In  great  demand 
and  win  continxie  in  limited  supply  for  dec- 
ades to  come.  Proponents  of  this  plan  main- 
tain that  the  reforestation  project  would  no* 
only  restore  the  beauty  of  the  now  blighted 
landwrape.  It  would  also  create  a  resource 
which,  through  sdentlflc  management, 
woukl  be  a  source  for  nukny  new  jobs. 

In  this  respect,  they  point  out  that  there 
Is  a  distinct  poaslbility  that  lumber,  pulp,  or 
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p&per  Industrie*  could  or  would  locate  In  the 
ootmty  If  the  wood  growth  stock  were  Im- 
proT«d.  BBtlmate*  place  the  Tolume  of  wood 
r«M>urc««  In  the  county  «t  a  yield  oi  about 
60JOO.OOO  board  feet  and  approximately 
560.000  cords  of  poletlmber  material.  This 
Isn't  as  much  good  timber  for  lumber  as  may 
be  dealred.  but  putting  emphasis  on  the  de- 
Telopment  of  timbertands  could  double  this 
potential  In  the  next  5  to  10  years,  the  argu- 
ment runs. 

%ow  could  this  be  done? 

Well,  local  Initiative  and  effort  are  the  first 
two  IngredlenU  required  to  get  anything 
stewing.  Grants  from  the  ARA  for  technical 
studies  of  wood  resources  and  soil  are  a  real 
possibility,  sa  Is  financial  assistance  In  the 
development  of  recreational  facilities  on 
public  lands. 

Right  now,  several  counties  related  to  the 
Susquehanna  Economic  Development  Asso- 
ciation (S«DA)  are  developing  overall  eco- 
nomic development  plans  which  Inventory 
resources  of  the  coxmty  as  a  whole  and  which 
outline  the  problems  and  the  solutions  to 
problema  which  can  be  developed  on  a  com- 
munltywlde  and  on  a  countywlde  basis. 
This  type  of  coimty  plan  Is  being  urged  by 
Federal  officials  In  charge  of  economic  devel- 
opment as  the  model  for  future  planning. 

And  there  is  need  of  real  thinking  on  the 
part  of  our  citizens  which  sees  the  poten- 
tial of  this  great  coimty.  There  arc  riches 
and  resources  that  surround  us  which  not 
too  many  of  us  really  see  as  tangible  assets. 

One  of  these  assets,  according  to  some 
Ima^natlve  local  residents.  Is  the  deep  strip 
pite  which  could  be  used  as  a  possible  site  for 
a  manmade  lake.  These  people  claim  that 
one  or  two  of  these  deep  pits  could  be  located 
which  are  fed  by  springs  that  could  be  the 
source  of  water  for  a  lake.  CarefvU  planting 
of  the  area  around  the  manmade  lake  then 
could  make  a  picnic  area,  and  the  lake  could 
be  used  for  boating,  swimming,  and  water 
skiing.  Those  who  advance  the  plan  point 
out  that  this  solution  has  been  used  effec- 
tively m  certain  soft  co«a  areas  and  has  re- 
stored the  natviral  beauty  of  the  land. 

That  there  are  great  natxiral  assets  In  this 
coxinty  U  beyond  question,  but  what  glvee 
us  hope  tor  the  future  Is  the  fact  that  many 
people  are  now  taking  the  first  Imaginative 
steps  to  find  ways  to  put  thoee  countywlde 
assets  to  use. 
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THE  TRAGEDY'S  AFTERMATH 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
uiumlinous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  AKDRrws]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANIMIEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  charges 
are  being  made  that  law  and  order  are 
breaking  down  in  Alabama.  Nothing  Is 
Xurther  from  the  truth. 

The  recent  bombing  Is  deplored  by  the 
people  of  Alabama,  probably,  more  than 
by  any  other  people  in  the  world. 
Prayerful  Alabcunians  hope  that  the 
despicable,  recent,  brutal  attack  of  a 
church  in  Birmingham  will  end  In  the 
apprehension,  prosecution  and  punish- 
ment of  those  who  are  guilty. 

I  can  assiire  you  that  Governor  Wal- 
lace is  using  every  means  at  his  com- 
mand to  see  that  the  guilty  are  appre- 
hended. RidicxUous  charges  are  being 
made  that  Governor  Wallace  is  respon- 
sible for  the  dastardly  bombings.  Noth- 
ing is  further  from  the  truth. 


I  assure  you  Governor  Wallace  is  a 
Christian  who  believes  In  law  and  order. 
X  sisk  unanimous  consent  to  Include  an 
editorial  from  the  Montgomery  Adver- 
tiser. Montgomery,  Ala.,  dated  Septem- 
ber 17,  1963. 

Thx  Tracxdt's  Ajtkhmath 

It  Is  all  but  Impertinent  to  remark  the 
Appalling  thing  that  has  happened  In  Bir- 
mingham, because  the  crime  speaks  for  It- 
»elf  with  such  eloquent  hldeousness.  The 
Biurder  of  children  at  Sunday  worship  Is 
t>eyond  the  adequacy  of  words. 

We  trust  that  whoever  Is  responsible  for 
this  tragedy  hates  Alabama  and  Its  people. 
t>lack  and  white.  For  he  has  done  them  an 
injury  that  will  not  heal  In  a  long  time  and 
Which  Is  almost  certain  to  generate  evil 
tompllcatlons. 

Unfortunately  there  are  those  who  will  be 
»ble  to  exploit  the  event  from  a  variety  of 
motives,  ranging  from  money  to  political 
fidvantage. 

The  one  thing  above  all  others  that  would 
prove  most  effective  In  averting  more  tragedy 
is  the  apprehension  of  the  murderers.  That 
would  Instantly  reduce  the  fiery  pressures. 

Portimately  there  Is  some  hope  that  this 
will  come  to  pass.  For  every  available  agency 
and  Influence  Is  at  work. 

A  squad  of  FBI  bomb  experts  Is  at  work. 
They  have  been  welcomed  to  the  State  and 
are  as  one  working  with  State,  county,  and 
city  police  In  the  crucial  manhunt.  Gener- 
ous rewards  for  Information  have  been 
posted. 

Meanwhile  local  and  State  authorities  have 
taade  It  plain  that  all  necessary  forces  will 
be  made  available  to  maintain  order. 

This,  we  believe,  is  all  that  could  possibly 
he  done  at  this  point.  DUllnger  himself  did 
not  have  the  honor  of  a  more  generously 
equipped  and  determined  posse  than  the 
Birmingham  bombers. 

In  the  course  of  this  many  wild  things 
are  going  to  be  said  about  Alabama  by  fa- 
natical agitators  and  eastern  politicians  of 
the  kind  to  which  Truman  alluded. 

They  are  more  Interested  in  Alabama  vio- 
lence than  that  In  North  Carolina  or  Illinois 
for  certain  obvious  reasons. 

The  floor  of  Congress  is  the  most  potent  of 
platforms  for  defense  against  such  slanders 
and  distortions.  We  trust  that  our  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  will  be  heard  from 
jwhen  the  Javtts  and  Powillb  get  going. 


BRACERO  DEATHS  IN  CALIFORNIA 
Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dis- 
aster is  a  strange  thing.  Sometimes  we 
get  excited  and  concerned  when  some 
spectacular  accident  or  great  calamity 
takes  place,  but  sometimes  we  do  not.  I 
suppose  that  in  this  tense  world  there  is 
a  limit  to  the  number  of  things  one  can 
be  excited  about  because  otherwise  we 
might  all  go  Insane. 

This  week  there  occurred  the  greatest 
and  most  tragic  highway  accldept  in  the 
history  of  California.  I  have  not  de- 
tected much  excitement  about  it.  May- 
be highway  disasters  are  so  common  that 
this  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  relegate 
to  the  category  of  clucking  our  tongues 
and  saying.  "Too  bad." 


Twenty -eight  Mexican  braceros  were 
killed  in  that  accident,  and  another  35 
were  injured,  about  half  of  them  crit- 
ically so.  Yet  despite  the  awful  magni- 
tude of  what  happened,  we  restrict  our- 
selves to  saying,  "too  bad.  but  these 
things  will  happen."  There  is  no  de- 
mand for  tighter  safety  regulations,  no 
demand  for  better  drivers  for  bracero 
transports,  and  I  guess  not  even  a  de- 
mand for  safety  devices  at  the  railroad 
crossing  where  the  transport  was  struck 
by  a  freight  train. 

Why  is  there  no  outcry? 

Perhaps  it  is  because  nobody  really 
cares  about  those  28  dead  men.  because 
nobody  knew  them,  at  least  nobody  in 
this  country.  They  will  not  be  missed 
except  back  some  place  in  Mexico  that 
we  will  never  see. 

We  do  not  care  about  those  dead  men 
at  all.  because  they  were  not  really  even 
men,  but  only  commodities.  They  show 
up  on  the  rolls  of  the  importing  associa- 
tion as  being  28  short  today.  Since  the 
inventory  of  this  human  commodity  is 
short,  no  doubt  orders  will  soon  go  out 
for  replacements  from  the  wholesaler  at 
the  border. 

In  the  18th  century  there  were  slave 
ships  that  crossed  the  oceans  regularly, 
bringing  in  cargoes  of  laborers.  They 
say  that  you  could  smell  a  slaver  before 
you  could  see  it.  but  I  do  not  know  about 
that.  Naturally  some  of  these  slavers 
would  be  lost  from  time  to  time,  driven 
on  the  shoals  by  some  vagary  of  the 
winds,  or  drifted  there  through  some 
human  error,  just  as  that  truck  drifted 
in  front  of  the  train  this  week. 

But  nobody  got  excited  when  a  slaver 
hit  the  shoals  or  went  down  with  all 
hands  aboard,  because  nobody  knew  or 
car ed  about  the  humans  who  died.  Lost 
slaves  were  just  a  lost  cargo,  a  lost  com- 
modity that  required  replacement  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Nobody  knows  or  cares  too  much 
about  those  dead  and  maimed  braceros, 
either,  because  they  are — or  were — just 
another  commodity  lost  In  transit. 

This  is  the  evil  of  the  bracero  system. 
Those  were  not  men  out  there  on  that 
railroad  track,  but  just  another  ship- 
ment of  slaves  lost  in  transit.  Who  is 
to  care?    They  are  easily  replaced. 

Perhaps.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  out- 
cry about  this  accident  because  nobody 
really  cares,  and  nobody  really  cares 
because  the  bracero  program  is  just  an- 
other form  of  indentured  service. 

But  some  of  us  care,  and  we  want  to 
see  the  traffic  In  human  lives  ended.  If 
we  need  more  laborers  to  harvest  our 
crops,  then  let  us  bring  in  men,  not 
commodities.  Let  us  not  import  in- 
dentured servants,  but  let  us  admit  free- 


men. 


SAVING  RAILROAD  PASSENGER 
SERVICE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 
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There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  POGARTY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  intended  to  save 
railroad  passenger  train  service  In  this 
country  by  repealing  section  13a  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.     While  this 
proposed    legislation    would    apply    to 
passenger  trains  throughout  the  Nation. 
I  have  taken  this  step  because  of  devel- 
opments this  week  in  my  own  district  of 
Rhode  Island,  where  action  by  the  New 
York.  New  Haven  ti  Hartford  Railroad 
in  seeking  to  eliminate  passenger  train 
service  required  by  hundreds  of  com- 
muters has  brought  forcefully  to  my  at- 
tention the  serious  lack  of  adequate  pro- 
tection for  the  public  interest  which  now 
exists  in  Federal  legislation  dealing  with 
railroad  passenger  train  abandonments. 
Section  13a  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  which  Congress  enacted  in 
1958,  now  permits  any  railroad  to  dis- 
continue any  train  on  its  own  initiative 
and  with  but  token  regard  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public  using  it.   In  fact,  under 
this  law,  all  that  a  railroad  has  to  do  in 
order  to  eliminate  a  passenger  train — 
even  if  It  has  been  ordered  to  keep  that 
train  nmnlng  by  the  State  regulatory 
bodies  concerned — is  merely  to  post  a 
notice,  and  if  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  does  not  act  to  stay  that 
discontinuance    within    15    days,    that 
train,  no  matter  how  necessary,  is  auto- 
matically ehminated.    Prior  to  the  1958 
enactment,  the  regulation  of  passenger 
train  service   was   left  entirely   in  the 
hands  of  the  State  railroad  commissions, 
who  were  close  to  the  problem  and  were 
able  to  better  determine  the  true  extent 
of  the  need  for  trsdns  in  the  circum- 
stances prevailing  in  the  areas  affected. 
My  bill  would  return  control  over  passen- 
ger trains  to  the  State  agencies. 

Since  the  enactment  of  section  13a  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  1958,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
permitted  the  elimination  of  no  less  than 
246  passenger  trains  and  allowed  the 
curtailment  of  service  on  10  others. 
Most  of  the  trains  involved  in  these  ap- 
plications were  either  trains  which  the 
railroads  had  been  ordered  by  State 
commissions  to  continue,  or  were  trains 
which  they  believed  the  State  commis- 
sion would  deny  them  permission  to  dis- 
continue and  so  the  application  was  filed 
under  section  13a  which  preempts  the 
rights  of  the  State  commissions  in  this 
matter. 

The  New  Haven  Railroad,  which  on 
Monday  filed  notices  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  that  it  would  end 
three  more  passenger  runs  on  October 
21  under  the  section  13a  provisions,  has 
not  hesitated  to  abandon  other  trains 
previously.  No  less  than  18  trains  have 
been  abandoned  by  the  New  Haven  as 
the  result  of  previous  actions  under  this 
provision  of  law.  which  has  now  been  in 
effect  for  5  years.  Certainly  that  Is  a 
long  enough  time  for  any  railroad  which 
might  have  been  unfairly  prevented  from 
taking  off  a  train  for  which  there  was 
no  longer  a  Justifiable  need  to  have  acted. 
In  my  opinion,  the  kind  of  discontin- 
uance the  New  Haven  is  now  seeking  in 
annoucing  plans  to  eliminate  train  508, 
which  nms  from  New  London  to  Boston 
and   is    the   morning   commuter   train 


across  southeastern  Rhode  Island  Into 
Providence,  is  an  abuse  of  the  section  13a 
provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  I  am  sure  that  Congress  never  in- 
tended that  it  should  be  an  instrument 
to  deprive  businessmen  and  commuters 
of  a  means  they  have  used  for  more  than 
70  years  of  getting  to  work  in  the  morn- 
ing. But  that  is  exactly  What  the  elimi- 
nation of  train  508  as  proposed  by  the 
New  Haven  management  would  mean  to 
the  hundreds  of  commuters  who  use  this 
train  weekly. 

Protests  by  State  railroad  commissions 
against  this  kind  of  abuse  since  13a  was 
enacted  have  been  of  no  avail.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  railroad  industry  as 
a  whole  Is  now  trying  to  seriously  cur- 
tall  many  aspects  of  railroad  service 
through  mergers  and  other  means,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  public  Inevitably  will  con- 
tinue to  suffer  from  the  lack  of  adequate 
protection  which  section  13a  affords  to 
consideration  of  its  need  for  continued 
passenger  train  service.  Under  this  pro- 
vision, for  example,  the  public  is  denied 
a  right  to  appeal  a  train's  discontinuance 
to  the  courts,  although  the  right  to  ap- 
peal an  order  to  continue  a  train  is  never- 
theless reserved  for  the  railroads.  Sec- 
tion 13a,  while  permitting  such  unap- 
pealable discontinuances  to  take  place, 
does  not  even  require  a  public  hearing 
before  a  train  may  be  eliminated,  since 
whatever  hearings  are  held  are  left  solely 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  an  agency  in  Wash- 
ington which  has  long  been  accused  of 
being  "railroad  management  minded." 

Even  if  a  hearing  is  held,  however,  the 
railroad  seeking  to  remove  a  train  does 
not  have  to  justify  such  action.  Rather, 
under  section  13a,  the  public  must  prove 
that  the  continuance  of  the  train  would 
not  be  an  imdue  financial  burden  on  the 
railroad,  although  such  proof  can  only 
be  secured  from  the  books  of  the  railroad 
itself.  Moreover,  if  a  hearing  is  held, 
section  13a  permits  the  railroad  to  with- 
hold from  interested  parties  all  material 
needed  to  prove  that  continuing  the  train 
would  be  an  "undue  financial  burden" 
until  the  day  of  the  hearing.  In  view  of 
these  provisions  which  favor  the  rail- 
roads at  the  expense  of  the  public  using 
the  passenger  trains,  experience  has 
shown  that  section  13a  makes  it  virtually 
impossible  for  the  public  or  even  the  ICC 
to  prevent  a  railroad  from  eliminating 
a  passenger  train  it  is  determined  to  dis- 
continue. 

Section  13a  also  places  unreasonable 
time  limits  upon  the  ICC  in  dealing  with 
proposed  passenger  train  discontinu- 
ances. For  example,  the  Commission 
must  render  a  final  order  in  each  case 
within  4  months  of  the  original  discon- 
tinuance date  set  by  the  railroad  or  the 
operation  of  the  train  or  trains  involved 
will  cease  automatically.  Such  an  arbi- 
trary and  unreasonable  time  limitation 
prevents  the  ICC  from  giving  adequate 
consideration  to  the  pubUc's  side  of  the 
case. 

The  National  Association  of  State  Rail- 
road and  Utility  Commissioners  has  reg- 
ularly, at  each  of  its  conventions  since 
section  13a  was  enacted,  adopted  a  reso- 
lution calling  upon  Congress  to  repeal 
this  provision  of  the  1958  Transporta- 


tion Act.  In  some  years,  the  resolution 
has  been  adopted  unanimously.  I  point 
out  that  the  men  who  took  this  action  are 
the  commissioners  In  each  of  our  50 
States  who  day  in  and  day  out  are  con- 
cerned firsthand  with  railroad  problems 
In  their  area.  When  every  one  of  these 
commissioners  thinks  section  13a  should 
be  repealed.  Congress  should  certainly 
heed  their  warning. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  that  the 
New  Haven  Railroad,  which  is  now  in 
bankruptcy — not  because  of  Inadequate 
use  of  its  facilities,  but  because  of  gross 
mismanagement,  as  ICC  studies  have 
shown — should  seek  to  eliminate  a  dally 
commuter  train  which  clearly  is  still 
being  used  heavily  by  the  public.  Be- 
cause of  Its  weakened  financial  condi- 
tion, the  New  Haven  In  recent  years  has 
been  a  railroad  which  has  been  given  far 
more  than  its  share  of  special  conces- 
sions and  outright  aid  by  the  State  and 
Federal  Governments.  More  than  $6.5 
million  in  tax  relief  and  maintenance 
assistance  has  been  given  to  this  railroad 
in  recent  years  by  the  States  of  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Connecticut,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  a  rich  benefactor  of  this 
carrier.  Within  the  last  10  years,  the 
U.S.  Treasury — meaning  the  general  tax- 
payer— has  had  to  pay  off  a  total  of 
$26,481,000  in  loans  It  guaranteed  for  the 
New  Haven  on  which  the  railroad  de- 
faulted. The  first  big  payment  was  $11,- 
781,000  in  1961,  which  represented  the 
U.S.  Government's  guarantee  of  a  loan 
made  in  1955  imder  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act.  Since  that  time,  the  carrier 
has  had  additional  loans  in  a  total 
amount  of  $35,659,400  guaranteed  under 
the  Transportation  Act  of  1958,  and  of 
this  amount,  there  has  already  been  a 
total  default  of  $14,700,000  paid  by  the"^ 
UJS.  Government  to  meet  its  loan  guar- 
antee obligations. 

Thus,  it  is  clear  that  the  amotmt  of 
State  and  Federal  aid  which  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  has  received  in  recent 
years  is  very  substantial.  This  aid  was 
forthcoming  because  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments  recognized  that  the 
passenger  and  commuter  services  pro- 
vided by  the  New  Haven  are  indispen- 
sable and  must  be  continued.  In  fact, 
a  committee  representing  the  Governors 
of  the  four  States  I  have  previously  men- 
tioned and  Mayor  Wagner  of  New  York 
City  in  1961  warned  the  New  Haven- 
trustees  that  the  carrier  could  lose  the 
tax  relief  it  has  been  granted  if  its  con- 
templated abandonments  of  trains  are 
"of  such  magnitude  as  to  curtail  service 
or  otherwise  jeopardize  the  railroad's 
financial  position."  The  committee, 
formed  In  1960  to  help  the  New  Haven 
with  its  financial  problem,  referred  with 
"apprehension"  to  an  announcement  by 
the  trustees  that  they  were  even  then 
studying  plans  to  elimmate  branch  hnes 
and  passenger  service. 

Thus,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
fact  that  the  New  Haven  management 
has  accepted  State  and  Federal  aid  in  a 
very  substantial  amount  with  a  clear 
understanding  that  essential  passenger 
and  commuter  train  operations  must  be 
continued.  Yet,  despite  the  huge  subsidy 
it  has  accepted.  It  now  seeks  to  abandon 
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train  508  on  the  very  flimsy  ground,  it 
aeema  to  me.  that  it  allegedly  lost  $48,000 
on  ItB  operations  last  year.  I  am  quite 
frankly  skeptical  of  that  claim,  and  I 
am  particularly  skeptical  of  the  flgxure 
on  the  sunount  involved.  Railroad  ac- 
countants are  granted  tremendous  lati- 
tude in  the  allocation  of  eja>ense  items 
between  passenger  and  freight  opera- 
tions, and  I  am  aware  that  many  rail- 
roads in  applications  to  abandon  a  train 
have  cited  figures  which  usually  include 
overhead  and  maintenance  costs  which 
continue  even  after  that  train  is  aban- 
doned. In  any  case,  a  loss  of  even  the  full 
$48,000  claimed  on  this  particular  train 
would  be  a  small  amount  for  the  rail- 
road to  absorb  in  recognition  of  its  obli- 
gation to  provide  the  public  with  service 
it  needs  in  return  for  the  more  than 
$26.4  million  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment alone  has  paid  this  railroad  out- 
right to  keep  such  commuter  service  nm- 
ning.  Any  train  like  508,  which  hauls 
more  than  100  passengers  a  day.  is  still 
capable  of  meeting  expenses  under  proper 
management,  and  it  still  is  needed  by 
the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Providence  Journal  of 
September  18  carried  an  editorial  in 
which  it  pointed  out  that  train  508  is 
more  than  Just  a  train.  It  is,  the  edi- 
torial declared,  "a  state  of  mind."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  conclude  my  re- 
marks by  having  this  editorial  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  the  hope  that 
It  may  induce  a  different  "state  of  mind" 
in  the  New  Haven's  trustees  and  that 
they  will  reconsider  their  ill-advised 
move  to  deprive  the  public  of  railroad 
I>assenger  service  which  clearly  is  so 
much  in  demand. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
referred  to  follows: 

Thx  Old  608  Is  Mors  Than  a  Train 
The  New  Haven  Railroad  will  make  a  big 
mistake  Lf  It  abandons  train  508,  not  because 
ot  Inconvenience  to  Its  passengers — and, 
goodness  knows,  It  will  cause  inconven- 
ience— but  because  It  will  deprive  the  road 
of  Its  best  publicity  gimmick  in  Rhode 
Island. 

In  the  trying  years  before  trusteeship,  the 
most  accurate  bcu'ometer  of  public  feeling 
about  the  New  Haven  was  "Old  608."  When 
its  morning  arrival  In  Providence  was  delayed 
66  minutes  by  a  hot  box  north  of  East 
Greenwich,  the  road  got  more  condemnation 
than  if  the  Merchants  Limited  hadn't  run  at 
all.  But  when  508  ran  on  time,  God  was  in 
His  heaven  and  all  was  well  with  the  world. 
Train  606  Is  a  state  of  mind  as  well  as  the 
last  commuter  train  Ln  Rhode  Island,  and  all 
because  of  the  special  breed  of  passenger  it 
carries.  They  are  mostly  residents  of  South 
Covmty.  which  also  U  a  state  of  mind.  Their 
fraternity  Ln  adversity  from  riding  the  508 
has  been  a  wondrous  development  to  watch. 
In  late  summer  and  fall,  they  stepped  off 
608  onto  Union  Station  with  marigolds  in 
their  lapel,  the  flowers  having  been  dis- 
pensed by  a  fellow  passenger  as  they  got  on 
the  train  a  station  or  two  down  the  line. 

They  have  suffered  great  adversity  to- 
gether. They  have  shivered  at  Kingston  Sta- 
tion on  winter  mornings  waiting  for  the 
train  that  could  drop  behind  schedule  by  30 
minutes  between  New  London  and  Westerly 
without  half  trying.  They  have  seen  it  over- 
shoot the  station  at  East  Greenwich,  then 
back  up  to  pick  up  the  passengers  its  en- 
gineer nearly  forgot.  They  have  complained, 
griped,  and  ciissed  Its  service — but  now  they 
are  up  in  arms  because  New  Haven  says  it 


loses  money  on  tb«  508  and  wants  to  take 
it  off.  They  protest  probably  because  noth- 
ing could  be  Just  a  Uttle  bit  worse  than  the 
606. 


I  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
RzcoRD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PUCINSKI. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Battin)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  PINO. 

Mr.  Lindsay. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  RoTJSH. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
ALBERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 


that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  9  minutes  p.m.),  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  September  23,  1963,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECXmVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1220.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Deptu^ment  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  3,  1963,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  an  interim  report  on  Grand  River, 
GrandvUle,  Mich.,  requested  by  a  resolution 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  August  16.  1950  (H. 
Doc.  No.  157) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  one 
illustration. 

1221.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Installations  and  LogUtics). 
transmitting  the  semiannual  report  for  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  relating  to  military 
construction  contracts  awarded  on  other 
than  a  competitive  bid  basis  to  the  lowest 
re8i>onsible  bidder  for  the  period  January  1 
through  June  30,  1963,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  87-654;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1222.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  a 
report  on  unnecessary  costs  resulting  from 
the  noncompetitive  procurement  of  aero- 
nautical replacement  spare  parts  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  • 

1223.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  report  of  all  claims 
paid  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  during 
fiscal  year  1963  pursuant  to  section  404  of 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  (28  DjB.C.  2676) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1224.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasiu^,  transmitting  a  certified  copy 
of  amendments  to  the  regulations  governing 
the  numbering  of  undocumented  vessels, 
promulgated  by  the  Commandant  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  and  submitted  for  publication 
m  the  Federal  Register,  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Boating  Act  of  1968  (46  U  S.C.  627d) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  House  Joint  Resolution  724. 
Joint  resolution  to  provide  additional  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  764) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  ROLLING:  House  Resolution  527. 
Committee  on  Rules.  A  resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  8363,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  reduce  Individual  and  corporate  income 
taxes,  to  make  certain  structural  changes 
with  respect  to  the  income  tax.  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
756 ) .     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  610.  Resolution 
to  grant  additional  travel  authority  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  756).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  514.  Resolution 
to  grant  additional  travel  authority  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  757) .  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  Of  Virginia:  Conmilttee  on 
RiUes.  House  Resolution  615.  Resolution 
to  grant  additional  travel  authority  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  758). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

H.R.  8499.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  the  Secvirities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  and  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of 
collective  investment  funds  maintained  by 
banks,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 

H.R.  8500.  A  bill  to  prohibit  departments, 
agencies,  and  Instrumentalities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  participating  In  ac- 
tivities which  are  In  competition  with  pri- 
vate news  services  engaged  In  dissemination 
of  news  or  other  Information;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H.R.  8501.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  park- 
way connection  between  Mount  Vernon  and 
Woodlawn  Plantations,  In  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FOGARTY: 

H.R.  8502,  A  bill  to  repeal  section   13a  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HERLONG: 

H.R.  8503.  A  bill  to  provide  for  th*  tariff 
classification    of    certain    partlcleboard;     to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama: 

H.R.  8604.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Government 
Employees'  Training  Act  in  order  to  eliminate 
the  requirement  contained  in  regulations 
pursuant  thereto  which  prohibits  the  selec- 
tion for  training  purposes  of  certain  non- 
(3overimient  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  KILBURN: 

HJl.  8605.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  in  order  to  enable  the  Federal  Re- 
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serve  banks  to  extend  credit  to  member  banks 
and  others  in  accordance  with  current  eco- 
nomic conditions,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

HJl.  8608.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  lim- 
itation upon  the  amoxint  of  outside  Income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  whUe  receiving 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama: 

H.R.  8507.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  certain 
medical  and  dental  officers  of  the  Air  Force; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas: 

Hit.  8608.  A  bill  to  amend  section  336  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  to  permit 
cso-go  shlfM  on  voyages  between  Hawaiian 
ports  to  carry  radiotelephone  In  lieu  of  radio- 
telegraph installations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SICKLES: 

HJl.  8509.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  an  analytical  re- 
search experiment  station  at  Frederick,  Md.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 

HJl.  8610.  A  bill  to  amend   the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  KYL: 

B  J.  Res.  745.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  pay  coiirt 
costs  and  reasonable  attorney's  fees  in  any 
proceeding  to  acquire  land  for  highways  and 
xirban  redevelopment;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 

H.J.  Res.  746.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  WESTLAMD: 

H.J.  Res.  747.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  proclaim  No- 
vember 19,  1963,  as  Gettysburg  Address  Cen- 
tennial £>ay;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 

H.  Res.  524.  Resolution  providing  an  addi- 
tional stationery  allowance  for  the  1st  session 
of  the  88th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

H.  Res.  525.  Resolution  providing  an  addi- 
tional allowance  for  telephone  and  telegraph 
service  tor  the  1st  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

H.  Res.  526.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional postage  for  the  1st  session  of  the 
88th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


MEMORIAI^ 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII: 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
memorializing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legisla- 
tion providing  for  a  300-mUe  offshc»-e  limit 
for  taking  fish  off  the  New  England  coast 
by  fishing  vessels  of  foreign  countries,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


By  Mr.  JENSEN: 
HJl.  8613.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Christian  Voss;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  KKTJiY: 
HJl.  8613.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Jechlel 
Shulkes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
HJl.  8514.  A   bUl   for   the   relief   of   Mrs. 
Rebecca  Shavltch;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
HJl.  8515.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  AdU 
Sokmensuer  and  his  wife,  Ulku  Sokmensuer; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8616.  A  bill  to  provide  for  convey- 
ance of  certain  mineral  Interests  of  the 
United  States  in  real  property  situated  in 
FlcH-ida  to  the  record  owners  of  the  surface 
of  that  property;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insiilar  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BU.T.S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
HJl.  8611.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Altobello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

305.  By  Mr.  O'NEILL:  PetlUon  of  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Cambridge.  Mass., 
requesting  the  Congress  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  allow  read- 
ing of  sacred  Scripture  in  the  public  echoed, 
etc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

306.  By  the  SPEAKER:  PeUtion  of  Gib- 
son Gayle,  Jr.,  secretary.  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, Chicago,  m.,  relative  to  approving 
In  principle  the  {x-ovlslons  of  S.  1061  and 
HJl.  4700,  now  pending  In  the  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


My  Skyscraper  City:  A  Child's  View  of 
New  York 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  UNDSAY 

f  OF   KKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  19. 1963 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
people  who  do  not  come  from  Manhattan 
think  that  no  one  lives  there.  Just  the 
reverse  is  true — all  kinds  of  people  live 
in  Manhattan,  and  surprisingly  enough 
many  children  are  brought  up  there  and 
are  very  happy  about  it. 

In  fact,  in  my  opinion,  boys  and  girls 
brought  up  in  Manhattan  are  usually 
better  adjusted  than  those  who  have  the 
blessings  of  green  grass  and  trees. 

I  was  thrilled  when  one  of  my  constit- 
uents, Katrina  Thomas,  aided  by  Penny 
Hamond,  published  a  book — via  Double- 
day  &  Co. — entitled  "My  Skyscraper 
City:  A  ChUd's  View  of  New  Yox*." 

It  is  a  wonderful  book,  and  it  Is  full  of 
excitement  and  fun.  It  is  a  picture 
story  of  Apwick,  a  little  boy  who  lives  in 
Manhattan  and  who  loves  the  city. 
Prom  Apwick 's  point  of  view  we  see  the 
skyscrapers,  the  glass  wall  buildings,  the 
museums,  the  snow  on  the  trees  in  Cen- 
tral Park,  the  tugboats  on  the  river,  the 


pigeons,  the  animals  in  the  zoo,  the 
streetcleaners,  and  the  mounted  police- 
men. 

He  is  a  very  busy  little  boy  in  a  very 
busy  city,  and  he  is  doing  fine. 

Katrina  Thomas,  who  also  loves  New 
York  City,  has  given  all  city  folk  a  lift 
by  her  beautiful  bo(^ 


New  Jersey:  Tbc  Gamblers'  Paradise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or   NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  19. 1963 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
would  like  to  tell  the  Members  of  this 
House,  more  particularly  the  New  Jersey 
congressional  delegation,  about  gambling 
in  that  State.  New  Jersey  is  one  of  those 
24  States  that  has  had  the  sense  to  leg- 
alize, control,  and  profit  from  parimu- 
tuel  betting.  But,  as  in  most  other 
States  so  acting,  only  a  half  step  has 
been  taken.  Illegal  gambling — the  log- 
ical result  of  bluenosed  governmental 
attitudes — is  keeping  the  crime  syndi- 
cates fat  and  happy  in  New  Jersey.  A 
covert  coalition  of  hypocrites  and  mob- 


sters is  keeping  gambling  illegal — and 
bleeding  the  State  in  the  process. 

In  1962,  New  Jersey  ranked  fourth  in 
the  Nation  in  parimutuel  betting.  Al- 
most $325  million  was  wagered  on  the 
State's  racetracks.  The  public  treasury 
of  New  Jersey  made  about  a  $30-million 
profit  from  this  turnover. 

However,  most  of  the  money  gambled 
in  New  Jersey  is  doing  nothing  to  swell 
gover^unental  coffers.  Instead,  the  reve- 
nues pf  illicit  gambling  are  financing  the 
underworld  crime  syndicates. 

New  Jersey's  share  of  the  estimated 
figureXfor  national  off -track  betting  pre- 
sented to  theJ^fcClellan  Committee  came 
to  almost  ^1^  billion  last  year.  When  it 
is  realized  that  off-track  betting  consti- 
tutes less  than  one-half  of  the  total  il- 
legal gambling,  the  full  and  stunning 
extent  of  illegal  gambling  becomes  ap- 
parent. 

In  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  total 
amount  wagered  illegally  each  year  may 
approach  $3V2  billion.  This  figure  rep- 
resents the  turnover.  The  gambling 
syndicates  retain  only  10  percent  of  the 
turnover  as  profit.  But  this  is  enough 
to  make  New  Jersey  a  gsuigland  gravy- 
train. 

The  gambling  rings  contribute  much 
of  their  take  to  the  financing  of  sjmdl- 
cated  crime.  The  gross  profit  which 
may  reach  $350  million  a  year  In  that 
State  is  diminished  by  expenses  such  as 
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bribes  and  pftyoffs  to  corrapt  law  en- 
forcement. 

We  all  know  that  gambling  cannot  be 
eradicated,  and  so  long  as  It  Is  outlawed, 
but  tacitly  allowed  to  flourish  tn  crim- 
inal hands,  it  will  continue  to  spin  a  vast 
web  of  evil.  Only  Oovemment  control 
and  regulation  of  gambling — best  ex- 
emplified by  a  Government-run  lottery — 
can  make  It  work  for  the  people  rather 
than  against  society.  When  are  we 
going  to  remove  our  heads  from  in  the 
sand? 


Joka  Pkkatt  Displays  Stiflcss  Dedication 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CAi.iroaMU 
IN  THB  HOtreB  OP  RKPRBBENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  19. 1993 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  every  engineering,  chemistry, 
or  physics  student  is  familiar  with  the 
name  "Pickett"  in  relation  to  his  use  of 
the  slide  rule.  John  Pickett  has  a  most 
admirable  history  of  service  In  the  edu- 
cation of  these  future  scientists  in  the 
use  of  this  most  rudimentary  tool  of  their 
trade. 

The  f (lowing  sketch  will,  I  am  sure, 
give  you  a  better  insight  into  Mr. 
Pickett's  beliefs.  I  am  proud  to  have 
Pickett  Industries  in  the  29th  Congres- 
sional District  of  California,  and  I  rec- 
ommend the  reading  of  Mr.  Pickett's 
story  below,  to  all  of  my  colleagues: 

The  adjective  Communists  most  often 
apply  to  capitalism  is  "selfish"  or  one 
of  its  synonyms.  This  appeal  is  based 
upon  a  depiction  of  capitalists  as  mono- 
maniacal,  self-seeking,  in  depicting  com- 
munism as  the  only  political  system 
which  encourages  civic  responsibility  and 
selfless  dedication. 

There  are,  of  course,  marvelous  ex- 
amples of  American  citizens  who  disprove 
this  ridiculous  charge.  However,  I  feel 
It  worthwhile  to  bring  to  this  estimable 
body  the  example  of  a  constituent  of 
the  29th  Congressional  District,  since  his 
selfless  contribution  directly  effects  a 
good  percentage  of  our  college,  second- 
ary, and  vocational  school  students  and 
directs  them  along  the  lines  of  scientific 
and  advanced  intellectual  learning,  areas 
essential  to  the  eventual  victory  of  capi- 
talism over  commimism  in  peaceful 
competition. 

This  man,  in  spite  of  the  tremendoxis 
extent  of  his  contribution,  is  only  36 
years  old.  John  Pickett  began  his  career 
as  a  teacher.  He  lectured  for  5  years' 
at  the  University  of  Southern  California 
and  in  that  period  foimd  that  there  was 
a  dangerous  educational  gap  among 
many  students  In  that  they  were  unfa- 
miliar with  one  of  the  rudimentary  tools 
of  science — the  slide  rule.  Although  an 
•  educator  by  trade  he  became  a  manufac- 
turer by  necessity. 

Six  years  ago,  John  Pickett  assiimed 
the  presidency  of  Pickett  Industries  and 
directed  the  primary  manufacturing  and 
sales  orientation  towsuxl  interesting 
American  students  in  the  use  of  the  slide 


rule.  He  pioneered  and  blazed  the  trail 
in  suppljnng  our  Nation's  schools  with 
the  most  modem  and  scientific  means 
of  teaching  the  use  of  this  instrument, 
so  symbolic  of  scientific  learning. 

Mr.  Pickett  has  donated  more  than 
70,000  slide  rule  teaching  guides  to  edu- 
cators throughout  the  Nation  and  has 
placed  more  than  30,000  wall-demon- 
strator slide  rules  on  permanent  loan  in 
classrooms  across  the  country.  It  is  es- 
timated that  more  than  2  V2  million  stu- 
dents each  day  are  aided  in  the  learning 
of  slide  rule  technique  through  the 
teaching  aids  he  has  donated. 

Further,  in  his  pursuit  of  raising  the 
level  and  degree  of  education  for  Amer- 
ican youth,  he  has  inaugurated  three 
yearly  college  scholarships  which  are  pre- 
sented to  outstanding  members  of  the 
Junior  Engineering  Technical  Society — 
JETS — and  contributes  freely  to  many 
local  and  national  competitions  designed 
to  encourage  Interest  in  science  and 
mathematics. 

In  this,  the  age  of  the  electronic  com- 
puter, the  slide  rule  remains  the  basic 
computing  tool  and  the  channel  through 
which  the  eager  young  minds  of  our  Na- 
tion are  directed  toward  the  future. 

John  Pickett  has  not  left  his  chosen 
field — education.  He  has  merely  ex- 
panded the  scope  of  his  impact  upon 
our  Nation's  youth  and,  in  so  doing,  has 
demonstrated  the  strength  of  democratic 
capitalism— that  Individual  enterprise 
and  generosity  of  a  free  populace  is 
more  than  a  match  for  the  institutional- 
ized "benevolence"  of  a  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment. 

Which  Road  WiU  We  Take? 


ment  which  will  solve  our  unemployment 
problem,  which  will  msJce  us  more  com- 
petitive, which  will  help  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem,  which  will  produce 
revenue  to  run  the  necessary  functions 
of  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments 
and  which  will  produce  a  bigger,  more 
prosperous,  and  more  efficient  economy. 


Minority   Staffing 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or  nroiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  19, 1963 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud 
our  President  on  his  statement  made  last 
evening  to  the  American  people  on  the 
tax  blE.  I  am  especially  pleased  with  his 
recognition  that  tax  reduction  is  pre- 
ferred to  public  expenditures  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stimulating  the  American  econ- 
omy.   I  agree. 

Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Wn.BXjR  Mills],  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  pointed  out  on  Mon- 
day last  that  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
loosen  the  constraint  which  the  present 
Federal  taxation  Imposes  on  the  Ameri- 
can economy,  but  that  in  passing  the  leg- 
islation we  are  making  a  choice. 

That  we  are  choosing  to  stimulate  the 
economy  by  reducing  taxes  and  not  by 
Government  expenditures  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  a  free  enterprise  society  such 
as  our  own  we  prefer  doing  that  which 
will  result  in  greater  economic  activity — 
not  on  the  part  of  Government  but  rather 
on  the  part  of  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy.  By  releasing  these  constraints 
which  a  heavy  tax  burden  imposes  it  will 
be  private  enterprise  not  the  Govem- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or  FMfwam-VAifiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  19, 1963 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Repre- 
sentative Frid  Schwengel  is  chairman 
of  the  House  Republican  conference  sub- 
committee on  minority  staffing.  With  his 
usual  energy  and  eloquence.  Representa- 
tive Schwengel  is  calling  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  the  importance  of 
increasing  minority  staffing  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
a  thoughtful  letter  from  Representative 
Schwengel  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  on  September  10, 
1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congress  Neglects  Its  Mznoritt 
(By  Representative  Pked  Schwengel) 
Per  all  the  talk  about  minorities,  a  allock- 
ing sltviatlon  exist*  In  the  Halls  of  Congress 
which  Is  receiving  remarkably  little  atten- 
tion. The  majority  party  (Democrats)  out- 
numbers the  minority  (Republicans)  3  to 
2  In  the  House  of  Representatives  and  2  to  1 
in  the  Senate.  Yet  professional  committee 
staff  members  responsible  to  the  majority 
outumber  staff  responsible  to  the  minority 
10  to  1  is  the  House  and  12  to  1  in  the 
Senate. 

Much  of  the  important  work  of  Congress  Is 
done  In  the  committees.  Their  professional 
staffs  do  research,  draft  bills,  arrange  for 
witnesses  to  attend  hearings  and  do  other 
tasks  few  which  Congressmen  hav«  neither 
the  time  nor.  In  some  cases,  the  specialized 
knowledge.  Most  of  them  are  hired,  pro- 
moted and  assigned  work  by  the  chairman — 
a  member  of  the  Democratic  majority — of 
each  committee.  Natxirally  their  allegiance 
la  to  the  majority.  Minority  projects  and 
reports  tend  to  be  neglected. 

This  weakens  the  two-party  system — the 
basis  of  our  Government.  The  "loyal  oppo- 
sition" mxist  present  clear,  constructive  alter- 
natives to  majority  legislation.  Without 
adequate  staff  It  cannot  do  this  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  parties  blurs  In  the 
public  mind  as  the  two  sides  of  an  issue 
fall  to  be  presented  forcefully  to  the  voters. 
This  situation  makes  It  Impossible  for 
Congress  to  adequately  check  the  work  of 
the  executive  branch — Its  constitutional 
task.  The  executive  branch  today  Is  the  Na- 
tion's largest  pressure  group.  Each  depart- 
ment and  agency  has  a  vested  Interest  In  ac- 
quiring more  and  larger  appropriations. 
Executive  staffs  unavoidably  reflect  this  bias, 
especially  when,  as  now,  the  Presidency  and 
both  Houses  of  Congress  are  controlled  by 
the  same  party. 

The    present    situation    Is    a    tremendous 
waste  of  the  taxpayer's  money.    Without  ad*- 
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quate  staff  the  minority  cannot  pare  all  the 
"fat"  of  the  executive  budget,  nor  can  It 
conduct  necessary  investigations  to  expose 
inefficiency  or  prevent  another  BUlie  Sol 
Estes  scandal. 

The  relatively  smaU  cost  of  more  profes- 
sional staff  responsible  to  the  minority  would 
soon  be  repaid  by  savings  In  proposed  and 
existing  programs. 

Only  Republicans  In  Congress  are  taking 
steps  to  remedy  this  abuse.  We  have  formed 
the  House  Republican  conference  and  Sen- 
ate-House Joint  ad  hoc  committees  on  In- 
creased minority  staffing.  Also  we  have  pro- 
posed measures  in  both  Houses  to  provide 
an  equitable  solution. 

Yet  minority  staffing  should  not  be  a  par- 
tisan issue.  Republicans  will  not  always  be 
the  minority  and  Democrats  the  majority. 
Regardless  of  which  party  is  the  minority,  it 
Is  in  the  public  Interest  that  the  minority 
position  have  sound  research  behind  It  and 
Ise  clearly  presented.  It  is  strange  that  the 
E>emocrats,  who  claim  to  speak  for  aU  mi- 
norities, neglect  so  sadly  the  cause  of  the 
minority  in  Congress. 


Address  bj  Senator  Mclntjre 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDMUND  S.  MUSKIE 

or    MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  September  19.  1963 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  two  of 
the  most  outstanding  junior  Members 
of  the  Senate  are  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI  and  my 
good  neighbor  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  McIntyre]. 

Both  these  men  have  devoted  their 
efforts  to  analyzing  the  challenges  of  the 
future  and  to  developing  methods  of 
meeting  those  challenges.  They  are  not 
afraid  of  entrenched  opposition;  in  fact, 
their  past  careers  demonstrate  that  they 
thrive  on  It. 

Last  month.  New  Hampshire's  junior 
Senator  spoke  at  a  meeting  in  Bristol, 
Ind.  Since  I  believe  his  thoughtful  ob- 
servations on  the  future  of  our  country 
merit  the  consideration  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Address  bt  U.S.  Senator  Tom  McInttre, 
Democrat,  of  New  Hampshire,  at  the 
Democratic  Partt  Rallt,  Eby  Pines 
Picnic  Grounds,  Bristol,  Ind.,  Friday, 
August  16,  1963 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  with  all  you 
good  Indiana  Democrats  this  evening.  I'm 
told  that  when  delivering  a  speech,  the 
speaker  should  start  off  with  a  bang,  make  a 
ringing  declaration  that  will  bring  applause 
and  cheers  and  set  the  tone  of  his  address. 
Well,  I  think  I  can  accomplish  all  that  with 
Just  two  words — Vance  Hartkx. 

I  am  here  tonight  to  tell  you  Indiana 
Democrats  some  things  that  a  good  many  of 
you  may  already  know.  But  they  are  things 
I  have  wanted  to  say  for  some  time,  and  I 
have  wanted  to  say  them  In  Indiana. 

They  are  about  a  young  man  who  rose 
through  the  party  rsmks,  was  a  brilliant 
prosecuting  attorney,  served  ably  as  mayor 
of  Evansvllle  and  at  the  age  of  39  became 


the  first  Democratic  Senator  from  Indiana 
in  20  years.  In  short,  I  want  to  talk  about 
Vance  Hartkx. 

As  you  all  know,  Vancx  was  not  in  the 
Senate  more  than  2  years  when  he  became 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  senatorial  cam- 
paign committee,  one  of  the  highest  posi- 
tions In  the  majority  leadership.  In  this 
Important  post,  Vance  Hartkx's  organiza- 
tional genius  came  Into  play.  There  Is  no 
better  way  to  gage  his  success  than  to 
recite  the  results  of  the  1962  off-year  elec- 
tions. A  total  of  23  Democrats — more  than 
two-thirds  of  those  running — were  elected 
to  the  Senate.  Of  the  2*3,  6  took  seats 
formerly  occupied  by  Republicans.  I  was 
one  of  these,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  these 
victories  were  In  no  smsdl  measvu-e  due  to 
the  help  of  the  campaign  committee  under 
Vance  Hartkx's  leadership. 

In  June  of  1962,  some  of  my  good  friends 
In  New  Hampshire  were  urging  me  to  run 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  seat  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Styles  Bridges.  Naturally,  as  you 
might  suspect,  I  was  somewhat  hesitant  to 
take  on  again  the  Republicans  in  a  State 
that  had  been  so  long  dominated  by  Repub- 
licanism. 

At  any  rate  I  promised  them  I  would  give 
It  my  consideration  and  I  came  down  to 
Washington  to  talk  It  over  with  the  national 
comnUttee  leaders,  wiille  here  I  met  and 
talked  with  your  distinguished  Senator 
Vance  Hartkx.  Vance  was  mpst  encour- 
aging. He  told  me  of  his  pl&ns  to  help 
Democratic  candidates  all  across  the  country. 
He  assured  me  of  research  assistance,  he 
promised  to  send  an  experienced  staff  man 
to  New  Hampshire  to  help  out  In  the  heat  of 
the  campaign.  And  all  of  these  prcMnlses 
that  he  made,  he  lived  up  to.  Before  I  left 
to  return  to  New  Hampshire  that  day,  Vancx 
did  a  TV  script  with  me  for  campaign  pur- 
I}ose8.  Then  to  top  It  all  off,  at  about  11 :30 
on  election  night  Vance  called  me  long  dis- 
tance from  Washington  at  my  headquarters 
In  New  Hampshire  to  congratulate  me  on  my 
great  victory.  The  funny  thing  was  that  as 
I  talked  to  him  on  the  phone,  I  said,  "How 
do  you  know,  when  right  now  I  am  running 
behind  some  3,000  votes?"  Vance  said,  "Tom, 
believe  me,  you  are  In,  I  know."  And  he  was 
right. 

Vance's  help  to  me  did  not  end  on  election 
night.  When  I  came  down  to  the  Senate,  I 
naturally  started  seeking  a  good  committee 
assignment.  Here  I  needed  advice  and  coun- 
sel. The  first  man  I  went  to  was  yoxir  Vance 
Hartke.  In  typical  Hartke  style  he  said, 
"Tom,  come  with  me."  And  off  we  went  di- 
rectly to  the  office  of  Democratic  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield.  Vance  told  Senator 
Mansfield  of  my  wishes  concerning  commit- 
tee assignments  and  said  to  the  majority 
leader :  "I  want  you  to  do  all  you  can  to  give 
Tom  McInttre  a  good  committee  assign- 
ment." And  what  happened?  Tou  guessed 
It,  Mike  did.  So  that  is  the  kind  of  Senator 
you  have.  Not  only  an  outstanding  repre- 
sentative of  the  great  State  of  Indiana,  but 
a  man  who  is  a  friend  to  his  fellow  Senators 
and  who  is  respected  among  them;  and  today 
numbers  among  Its  members,  freshmen  like 
myself  who  will  always  be  grateful  to  him 
for  his  kindness,  his  Interest,  his  encourage- 
ment, and  his  wonderful  help  In  the  elec- 
tion of  1962. 

Vance  and  I  sit  slde-by-side  In  the  Senate, 
and  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  get  to 
know  this  man  better  and  better.  He  Is  a 
working  Senator,  fiercely  loyal  to  the  tenets 
of  his  party  and  completely  dedicated  to  the 
principles  of  this  democracy.  He  Is  plain- 
spoken  and  outspoken.  The  range  of  legisla- 
tion he  has  sponsored  runs  the  gamut  from 
international  affairs  to  the  problems  of  the 
man  in  the  street. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  coeponsor  with  Senatcx* 
Hartke  of  such  major  legislation  as  the  area 
redevelopment  administration  extension, 
hospital  care  for  the  aged,  and  the  civil  rights 


program.  But  Vance  Hartkx  Is  also  Inter- 
ested In  the  little  problems  of  the  men  and 
women  of  Indiana  and  the  Nation. 

A  perfect  example  of  this  Is  his  bUl  In  the 
Senate  which  would  exempt  from  the  excise 
tax  musical  Instruments  purchased  by  par- 
ents or  children  for  use  in  school  bands  and 
orchestras.  He  told  his  Senate  colleagues  that 
there  Is  inequity  in  a  law  which  exempts 
musical  Instruments  purchased  by  schools 
but  taxes  Instruments  which  parents  pur- 
chase for  their  children  to  use  In  schools. 

There  Is  a  companion  to  this  bill  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  sponsored  by  the 
young  and  very  able  Congressman  from  his 
district,  John  Brademas.  And  may  I  say 
now,  while  I  am  In  his  district,  that  when  the 
names  of  outstanding  young  Members  of  the 
House  are  mentioned  In  Washington,  always 
among  them  Is  John  Brademas. 

Tonight  I  also  want  to  salute  you — the 
Democrats  of  Indiana.  You  have  done  a 
magnificent  Job.  In  a  State  that  hadn't 
elected  a  Democratic  Senator  in  two  decades, 
you  have  by  your  teamwork  In  the  short 
space  of  4  years,  sent  to  Washington  two 
Democratic  Senatcws — not  only  Vance,  but 
the  popular,  young,  aggressive  legislator — 
Birch  Bath. 

You  have  also  managed,  through  organiza- 
tion and  drive,  to  help  elect  a  fine  Chief 
Executive — Gov.  Matt  Welsh. 

Your  Democratic  congressional  delegatl(»i 
of  the  able  Congressmen  Madden,  Denton, 
Roush,  and  Brademas,  have  compiled  excel- 
lent records  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
With  this  team  and  with  your  solid  help,  I 
know  they  will  be  returned  to  office  next  year 
by  greater  majorities  than  ever  betort. 

But  make  no  mistake,  the  challenge  of  the 
election  year  of  1964  Is  Jxist  as  great  as  ever. 
That  is  why  you  must  be  busy  with  the  Im- 
mediate problem  at  hand — the  city  elections 
this  fall.  I  am  told  that  76  of  the  108 
mayors  currently  are  Democrats,  and  this  In- 
cludes 25  of  the  26  largest  cities.  This  Is  a 
fine  record,  but  one  upon  which  you  can 
still  build.  Speaking  as  a  former  maycx-  of 
my  home  city,  Laconla,  N.H. — and  I  know 
Senator  Hastkx  will  bear  me  out  on  this — 
It's  Impossible  to  overestimate  the  Impor- 
tance of  electing  £>emocrat8  to  the  key  local 
positions.  It's  at  the  local  level  that  the 
strength  of  a  party  organization  begins. 

This  meeting  tonight  should  deepen  the 
dedication  of  you  Democrats  to  work  harder 
on  the  problems  of  today  on  behalf  of  the 
citizens  of  tomorrow.  Our  party  draws 
strength  from  our  commitment  to  the  prom- 
ise of  youth.  Just  as  our  organization  draws 
strength  from  the  lively  and  vigorous  hard 
work  of  the  Yotmg  Democrats.  Without 
them,  we  cannot  succeed,  and  it  Is  their  fu- 
ture upon  which  success  depends  for  Its 
meaning. 

As  a  nation  moving  toward  maturity,  we 
no  long«^  meet  simple  problems.  These  our 
dynamic,  our  inventive  people,  solve  easily 
for  themselves.  The  problems  facing  us  to- 
day are  difficult  ones  and  there  are  no  easy 
answers. 

Por  the  first  time,  we  as  a  nation  which  has 
historically  suffered  from  a  shortage  of  labor, 
have  had  to  face  the  problem  of  chronic  un- 
employment. Since  1957,  the  rate  of  Jobless- 
ness has  been  over  5  percent  for  every  month 
but  one. 

Por  the  first  time,  we  as  a  nation  of  abun- 
dant land  and  rich  resources  have  had  to 
face  problems  of  congested  cities,  contami- 
nated water,  and  polluted  air. 

Newly  Independent  nations  have  arisen  all 
over  the  wcx-ld  with  claims  which  our  eco- 
nomic system  Is  not  yet  well  suited  to  satisfy. 
New  needs  demand  new  responses.  But  be- 
cause the  programs  we  iM^>pose  are  new,  we 
are  told  that  they  are  unneeded.  Because 
they  Involve  the  spending  of  funds,  we  are 
told  that  they  are  vmwlae.  The  prc^hets  at 
doom  and  disaster  wring  their  hands  and  cry 
of  the  paternalistic  state.     They  charge  that 
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we  are  coddling  the  citizens  from  cradle  to 
grave  They  warn  that  we  would  destroy 
that  independence  and  »eIf-reUance  upon 
which  America  wai  founded. 

In  reply  I  need  only  ask — 

Who  U  the  more  Independent — the  con- 
sumer who  U  victimized  by  false  packaging 
and  misleading  advertising?  Or  the  con- 
sxmier  who  can  choose  from  a  variety  of 
goods,  secure  that  he  wlU  get  that  for  which 
he  pays,  and  safe  from  harmful  or  damaging 
merchandise? 

Who  Is  the  more  independent— the  elderly 
citizen  who  must  rely  upon  pubUc  charity 
to  pay  the  costs  of  hospital  care?  Or  the 
citizen  who  has  saved  through  social  security 
for  such  an  emergency  and  thus  can  pay  with 
his  own  ecmalngs? 

Who  Is  the  more  Independent — the  unem- 
ployed, hat  in  hand  who  must  beg  for  work 
where  none  exists?  Or  the  employed,  who 
through  retraining  have  learned  useful  skills 
and  seciired  productive  Jobs? 

I  for  one.  and  I  think  that  you  as  Demo- 
crats will  agree,  feel  that  these  human  needs 
are  the  proper  province  for  Government  con- 
cern And  we  must  make  sure  that  these 
chjmges  represent  blessings  rather  than 
Imrdens.  If  we  are  to  assure  this,  we  must 
allow  ourselves  the  freedom,  and  demand  of 
ovirselves  the  creativity  and  Initiative  to  deal 
with  social  and  economic  problems  as  they 

arise. 

Our  settled  determination  is  toward  prog- 
ress on  pubUc  needs  even  when  this  Invites 
bitter  denuncUtlon  from  the  cave-dwelling 
rlghtwlng.  As  Harry  Truman  used  to  say. 
•TI  you  can't  stand  the  heat,  get  out  of  the 
kitchen."  But  we  are  In  the  kitchen  and 
the  future's  In  the  stew.  Our  will  must  be 
unbending  toward  doing  the  right,  as  It  Is 
given  us  to  see  what  is  right,  to  meet  our 
needs  for  social  Justice,  expanded  economic 
opportunities,  and  a  Just  and  secure  peace 
for  the  world. 

It  Is  particularly  appropriate  to  reaffirm 
before  this  audience  the  dedication  of  the 
Democratic  Party  and  its  leaders  to  progress. 
My  generation,  which  has  accepted  public 
responsibility  in  these  days,  could  easily 
limit  its  vision  to  obvious  realities,  could 
easily  disregard  the  awesome  changes  in  the 
world,  and  cotild  easily  balance  the  books 
in  a  mood  of  bland  contentment  with  things 
as  they  are.  Many  would  urge  this  course 
upon  lis.  IX  we  were  to  relax  into  the  medi- 
ocrity of  complacent  satisfaction,  we  would 
leave  an  ugly  legacy  of  Insuperable  problems 
to  youth  and  deny  to  the  next  generation  the 
resources  It  will  need  In  leaving  Its  own  mark 
on  national  affairs. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  Democrat  because  our 
party  has  re«olved  not  to  throttle  change, 
but  to  master  It.    We  have  never  claimed  to 
have   final   answers  to  the  problems  oi  the 
world,  and  oxir  dogmas  are  few.    We  resolve 
,  to  create  c^>portunlty  for  youth  rather  than 
teU-nghteous  certainty  for  those  who  have 
tired   of    challenge.      But   It    takes   capable 
leadership  to  meet  challenge  and  to  master 
change.    Indiana  has  been  giving  such  lead- 
ership to  the  NaUon.  and  again  and  again 
,-..  In  the  Senate  I  have  been  gratefvil  for  it. 
.   Let  me  say  only  that  I  share  in  the  excite- 
4  ment    of    this    wonderfxil    meeting,    which 
:t  demonstrates   how    your    organization   sup- 
^     ports  the  men  our  party  wUl  need  If  It  Is  to 
f:-  keep  faith  with  the  future. 
H       This  meeting  shows  me  again  how  we  de- 
'     pend  upon  you.  the  party  workers,  not  only 
for  the  support  and  hard  work  we  so  often 
need,  but  for  the  sense  of  piirpose  which 
makes   the    Democratic   Party   a   redeeming 
element  In  the  afTalrs  of  the  Nation  and  in  all 
o\ir  lives. 

Our  assignment  Is  clear.  Our  task  will  be 
difOcult.  But  we  have  a  candidate  who 
came  up  through  the  ranks  of  Congress,  who 
has  a  sense  of  history.  We  have  a  candidate 
who  h»*  the  cotirage  to  demand  enactment 


of  c^ll  rights  leglslaUon,  the  comp««slon  to 
seek!  a  hospital  care  prograun  for  our  elderly. 
We  fcave  a  candidate  who  Is  dedicated  to  the 
search  for  peace,  vigilant  enough  to  support 
a  stfong  defense  posture  and  with  foresight 
enough  to  advance  our  6i>ace  program.  We 
hav«  the  man  who,  with  the  aid  and  support 
of  eich  and  every  one  of  us  Democrats,  will 
be  returned  to  the  White  House  next  year 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  voters 
of  Indiana  and  the  Nation.  We  have  the  man 
whojhas  built  a  magnificent  record  In  his  first 
term  and  who  will  continue  to  push  forward 
thefflew  Frontier  in  his  second  term — John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

And  as  sure  as  I'm  talking  to  you  tonight — 
the  President  will  have  at  his  side  that  hard- 
working, sincere  and  able  Hoosler  and  Ameri- 
can—U.S.  Senator  Vance  Habtkk. 


Attimey  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy's 
Address  at  the  Polish  National  Al- 
liance Conrention 
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Iikr.  PUCINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  34th 
Quadrennial  Convention  of  the  Polish 
National  Alliance,  which  is  now  in  ses- 
sion in  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  on  Wednesday 
of  this  week  gave  Attorney  General 
Robert  P.  Kennedy  a  tumultuous  wel- 
come when  he  arrived  to  address  the 
deliegates. 

Those  attending  the  convention  repre- 
sented Polish  National  Alliance  councils 
In  38  States  of  America.  The  reception 
given  to  Mr.  Kennedy  was  one  of  the 
mc^t  enthusiastic  of  the  entire  conven- 
tioii. 

■fhe  Attorney  General  reminded  his 
auflience  that  while  the  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy is  to  encourage  greater  contact  with 
those  now  living  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
"otir  Nation  will  never  retreat  from  our 
co^iviction  that  there  can  be  no  lasting 
justice  in  the  world  imtil  people  every- 
where have  the  right  to  self-determina- 
tion." 

The  Attorney  General's  inspiring  mes- 
sage was  interrupted  repeatedly  with 
enthusiastic  applause.  I  am  happy  to 
in<:lude  Mr.  Kennedy's  address  in  the 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  today,  for  it  spells 
01^;  a  program  of  hope  for  the  unfortu- 
najte  victims  of  communism  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

lARXS     BT    ATTORNirr    GENkEAL    ROBERT    F. 
lENNEDT  AT  THE  POLISH  NATIONAL  ALLIANCE 

CONVENTION,  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  September  18.  1963 
Poland  was  an  old  country  when  the 
ilted  States  was  born,  but  our  two  national 
-£tlnles  have  been  Interwoven  ever  since, 
foles  were  among  the  earUest,  hardiest, 
arid  most  democratic  settlers  of  the  New 
world;  and  no  account  of  the  American 
Revolution  would  be  complete  without  the 
names  of  Caslmir  Pulaski  and  Thaddeus 
K<)6Cluszko. 

Pulaski  gave  his  life  in  our  war  for  inde- 
pendence, after  serving  with  gallantry  at 
Btandywlne  and  Valley  Forge. 


Koscliiszko  lived  on  to  work  and  fight  for 
the  cause  of  freedom,  both  here  and  in 
Poland,  for  many  years. 

His  close  friend.  Thomas  Jefferson,  wrote 
of  him  that  "he  is  as  pure  a  son  of  liberty 
as  I  have  ever  known — and  of  that  liberty 
which  is  to  go  to  all,  and  not  to  the  few." 

Money  and  land  were  settled  on  Koscluszko 
by  a  grateful  Congress  after  the  war — but  It 
was  typical  of  the  man  that  he  never  used 
this  bounty  for  himself. 

Instead,  he  placed  his  will  in  Jefferson's 
hands — and  in  that  will,  anticipating  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  by  more  than 
half  a  centvuTT,  he  directed  that  the  whole  of 
his  American  fortune  be  used  to  buy  slaves 
and  set  them  free. 

Today,  the  herloc  statue  of  Koscluszko 
that  stands  opposite  the  White  House  In 
Washington  is  a  lasting  symbol  of  our  friend- 
ship with  the  people  of  Poland. 

And  it  Is  appropriate,  too,  that  the  monu- 
ment was  buUt  with  funds  of  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Alliance,  for  surely  there  is  no  or- 
ganization more  truly  dedicated  to  further- 
ing that  friendship  than  yours. 

I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  it  has  been 
a  mutually  rewarding  friendship  through  the 
years — though  we  must  acknowledge  that 
America  has  had  the  best  of  the  bargain. 

The  mlUlons  of  Poles  who  followed  Pulaski 
and  Koscluszko  to  this  country  as  immi- 
grants brought  a  rich  and  vital  strain  into 
our  national  character:  we  would  be  a  poorer 
and  weaker  nation  today  without  them. 

If  I  set  out  to  read  a  list  of  aU  the  Polish- 
Americans  who  have  earned  places  of  leader- 
ship and  honor,  in  war  and  peace  and  in  all 
walks  of  life.  It  would  take  all  day — so  I'll 
settle  for  mentioning  only  one  whose  name 
Is  currently  In  the  news,  the  distinguished 
John  A.  Gronouskl,  our  new  Postmaster 
General. 

Within  12  years  after  the  United  States 
won  Its  Independence,  Poland  lost  hers;  and 
nearly  all  of  her  modern  history  has  been  a 
valorous  and  continuing  struggle  to  regain 
It — a  struggle  with  which  Americans  have 
always  been  deeply  concerned. 

miring  the  First  World  War,  the  United 
States  was  a  leading  advocate  for  reestab- 
llshment  of  the  Polish  State.  And  was  In- 
fluential in  providing  for  its  formation  at 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

And  time  and  again  since  then,  we  have 
been  Inspired  by  the  courage  of  the  Poles 
in  fighting  for  freedom  in  their  homeland. 
We  can  never  forget  how  Polish  cavalry- 
men charged  their  horses  against  Invading 
Nazi  tanks. 

Nor  can  we  ever  forget  General  Bor's  up- 
rising in  occupied  Warsaw,  which  held  out 
for  63  days  against  the  overwhelming  forces 
of  the  German  Army. 

Several  years  ago.  I  climbed  the  rocky 
hillside  at  Monte  Casslno — the  scene  of  a 
hard-won  Allied  victory  in  one  of  the 
bloodiest  battles  of  the  Second  World  War— 
and  there,  on  the  monument  to  the  Polish 
dead.  Is  one  of  the  most  moving  inscriptions 
I  have  ever  read: 

"We  Polish  soldiers,  for  our  freedom  and 
yours,  have  given  our  souls  to  God,  our 
bodies  to  the  soil  of  Italy,  and  our  hearts 
to  Poland." 

The  fate  of  Poland  after  the  war,  when 
the  Communist  regime  came  into  power, 
opened  still  another  dark  chapter  in  her 
troubled  history. 

But  the  Communists  didn't  reckon  on  the 
stubbornness  of  the  Polish  spirit.  They 
soon  found  out  that  nobot"  can  make  a 
collectlvlBt  out  of  a  Polish  farmer — and  they 
stUl  are  discovering,  more  clearly  every  year, 
that  nobody  can  stifle  a  Polls^  imagination; 
nobody  can  bend  a  Polish  wiU. 

Since  1956.  the  barriers  have  l>egun  to 
come  down. 

The  Polish  people  have  won  greater  free- 
dom to  travel  abroad,  and  to  receive  visitors 
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from  other  countries.  Many  Americans,  in- 
cluding some  of  you  here  today,  have  been 
able  to  welcome  Polish  friends  and  relatives 
to  this  country. 

During  1962,  an  estimated  10,000  Ameri- 
cans visited  Poland,  and  the  figure  will  un- 
doubtedly  be  even  higher  this  year. 

Under  an  extensive  c\iltural  exchange 
program,  Polish  scholars  have  come  here 
to  lecture  at  our  universities,  and  a  lively 
student  exchange  program  has  developed 
between  the  two  coxuitrles. 

American  athletes  now  compete  with 
Polish  teams,  and  such  renowned  Polish  per- 
formers as  the  Mazovreze  Folk  Dance  Group 
and  the  Posnan  Boys'  Choir  have  toured 
American  cities. 

American  newspapers  and  magazines  are 
on  sale  at  Polish  newsstands,  and  American 


broadcasts  are  received  without  Interference 
in  Polish  homes. 

In  the  field  of  international  trade,  too, 
the  barriers  have  been  slightly  lowered.  The 
United  States  has  sold  large  quantities  of 
agricultural  surplus  to  Poland,  and  Polish 
exports  to  this  country   have   Increased. 

We  hope  to  see  a  steady  widening  of  these 
economic  relations,  and  for  that  reason  this 
administration  is  in  favor  of  retaining  au- 
thority to  grant  "most  favored  nation" 
treatment  to  Polish  commodities  entering 
oiir  ports. 

The  United  States  has  made  it  clear  that 
we  wiU  continue  to  welcome  those  actions 
of  any  country.  Communist  or  otherwise, 
which  respond  to  the  basic  needs  of  the 
people  of  that  country  and  which  seek  to 
improve  relations  with  us. 


Our  foreign  policy  is  to  encourage  such 
developments,  and  to  show  our  approval  of 
any  progress  made  along  those   lines. 

But  this  in  no  way  suggests  a  weakening 
in  our  fundamental  position — and  the  Com- 
miuilsts  know  it. 

We  as  a  nation  will  never  retreat  from 
our  conviction  that  there  can  be  no  lasting 
Justice  in  the  world  untU  people  everywhere 
have  the  right  to  self-determination.  And 
the  cause  of  justice  demands  equal  vigilance 
here  at  home. 

We  will  never  retreat  from  the  belief  of 
our  fathers — the  belief  for  which  Piilaski 
died  and  Koscluszco  lived;  the  belief  that 
lives  today  in  every  Polish  heart,  no  less 
than  in  the  hearts  of  all  Americans — the 
belief  that  all  men  were  made  to  be  free. 

Thank  you. 


SENATE 

Friday,  September  20,  1963 

The  Senate  met  In  executive  session  at 
10  o'clock  a.m.,  and  was  called  to  order 
by  the  President  pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DJD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Father  of  Light,  whose  universe  is  all 
law,  yet  all  love,  in  a  world  that  lieth  in 
darkness,  swept  by  the  fitful  winds  of 
doubt  and  despair,  blighted  by  suspicion 
and  intrigue,  we  pause  in  this  sheltered 
sanctuary  to  make  sure  that  Thy  light  is 
not  shuttered  from  our  inner  lives. 

By  Thy  kindly  light,  as  we  follow  it 
patiently  and  obediently,  lead  us  and  all 
men  to  a  realm  where,  as  a  harvest  of 
good  will,  peace  will  reign;  to  a  kingdom 
of  regnant  human  rights,  where  mouths 
shall  not  cry  for  bread;  where  hands  and 
feet  shall  not  be  shackled ;  where  speech 
shall  not  be  silenced;  where  eyes  shall 
not  be  bandaged,  or  minds  darkened  by 
falsehoods  which  hide  the  light  of  truth. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
LEGISLATIVE  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  as  in  legis- 
lative session,  there  be  a  morning  hour, 
and  that  statements  in  that  coimection 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
September  19,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
September  17,  1963,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  acts: 

S.  495.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Evanthia 
Chrlstou; 
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8.  506.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Panaglota 
Makris; 

S.  657.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Moham- 
med Adham; 

8.  909.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Martja  Lov- 
sin; 

S.  1154.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of 
certain  mineral  rights  to  Christmas  Lake, 
Inc.,  in  Minnesota; 

8. 1185.  An  act  relating  to  the  exchange  of 
certain  lands  between  the  State  of  Oregon 
and  the  C.  &  B.  Livestock  Co.,  Inc.; 

S.  1230.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carlton  M. 
Richardson;  and 

8. 1489.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  Arthur 
Fields. 

E3tECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  firmed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING  THE 
SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE  ON 
MONDAY  NEXT 

On  request  of  Mr.  Magnuson,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Monday  next  to  consider  three  mari- 
time bills. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

RBPOBT      on      MnjTAXT      CONSTlTJCnON      CON- 
TSACTS    AWAKOKD    ON    OTHZH    THAN    A    COM- 

PETTnvz  Bm  Basis 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  (Installations  and  Logistics) .  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  mili- 
tary construction  contracts  awarded  on  other 
than  a  competitive  bid  basis,  for  the  6-month 
period  ended  June  30.  1963  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

AMrNDMKNTS      TO      ReGUUVTIONS       OOVEBNINO 
NUMBEBXNG    OF    UNDOCUMENTED    VESSELS 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
amendments  to  the  regulations  govei'hlng  the 


nunribering  of  undocumented  vessels,  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Conmiandant  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

BXPCBT  or  National  Adtibost  Cottncxl  on 
Intkrnationai,  Monxtast  and  Financial 
Problems 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  spe- 
cial report  of  the  National  Advisory  Coxincll 
on  International  Monetary  and  Financial 
Problems,  concerning  a  proposed  Increase 
in  the  resources  of  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association,  dated  September  1963 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Provision  of  Certain   Basic  Authobitt  for 
U.S.  Information  Acinct 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  Washington,  D.C..  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide 
certain  basic  authority  for  the  VS.  Informa- 
tion Agency  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Etelatlona. 

Report  on  Excessivk  Cost  to  thk  Oovxrn- 

MENT  fob  LZASINO   CERTAIN   OOICPTTTXR  SYS- 
TEMS 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  p\irsuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  excessive  cost  to  the 
Government  for  leasing  instead  of  purchas- 
ing analog  computer  systems  for  use  under 
negotiated  defense  contracts  by  the  Martin 
Marietta  Corp.,  Orlando,  Fla.,  Department  of 
Defense,  dated  September  1963  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Rkvizw  of  Economic  Aspxcts  of 
Loan  for  Construction  of  Watxr  Supply 
System  in  Saigon.  Vietnam 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  review  of  economic  as- 
pects of  loan  for  construction  of  water  sup- 
ply system  In  Saigon,  Vietnam,  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  (succeeded  by  Agency  for 
International  Development,  Department  of 
State),  dated  September  1063  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Undue  Increases  m  Maximum 
Federal  Conteibutions  Resultino  From 
Method  of  Financing  Orr-Sm  Commu- 
nity Faciuties  for  Low-Rent  Housing 
Projects 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  ptirsuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  undue  increases  in  maxi- 
mum Federal  contributions  resulting  from 
method  of  financing  off-site  community  fa- 
cilities for  low-rent  hoiising  projects.  Public 
Housing  Administration.  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  dated  September  1968  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
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BcForr  ow  UiTmcTvn.  P«ooaAi£n»o.  Ddjv- 

DIT,   AND   UTTLttATION    OF   ADUXAFT   AKD   RX- 
LATB)      EQUIPMXirr     FUWflSHID     TO     POBTU- 

ouKSK   Aa  Fo«c«  UKB««   Mn-iiA«T  AasiST- 

ANCX  PBOOXAM 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursiiant  to 
law.  a  secret  report  on  the  Ineffective  pro- 
graming, delivery,  and  uUllzatlon  of  aircraft 
and  related  equipment  furnished  to  the  Por- 
tuguese Air  Force  under  the  military  asslst- 
;  ance  program  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

RXPOKT     OM     UNNICMSABT     COSTS     RESULTING 

FmoM  NoNCOMPrrrnvj  PaocxjaiMiNT  or 
AxaoNAuncAi.  Rclacxmint  Spaxx  Pakts 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  resulting 
from  the  noncompetlUve  procurement  of 
aeronautical  replacement  spare  parts.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  dated  September  1963 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

(UFOBT  on  CONTaACTS  NKCOTIATn)  FOR  EUPKM- 
aCKNTAI.,  DiVILOPMKNTAL,  OB  R«SKA«CH 
WOEK 

A  letter  from  the  AcUng  Administrator. 
GenAl  Services  Administration,  Washlng- 
ton.^C,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  contracts  negotiated  for  experi- 
mental, development,  or  research  work,  dur- 
ing the  a-month  period  ended  June  30.  1963 
(with  an  accompanying  report):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

BSTABLISHMKNT  OF  ANALTTICAL   RESEARCH  Ex- 

pkrhcxnt  Station  at  Frederick,  Md. 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,    transmitting   a   draft   of   proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  an  analytical  research  ex- 
periment station  at  Frederick,  Md.  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Cdtotcation  of  Adequate  Soil  Survet  and 
Land  Recxassification,  Frtingpan- Arkan- 
sas Project 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that 
an  adequate  soil  survey  and  land  classifica- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  lands  in  the  Pry- 
Ingpan- Arkansas  project  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
ior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  bt  Department 
OF  Commerce 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
tort  claims  paid  by  that  Department,  during 
fiscal  year  1963  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


fishing  fleets  of  the  Commonwealth  from 
SUCH  Irreparable  loss,  a  situation  which  can 
be  femedled  by  appropriate  legislative  en- 
actilient:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Maasachusotto  Senate 
respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
StaQes  to  enact  legislation  providing  for  a 
aoo-mlle  offshore  limit  for  taking  fish  off 
the  New  England  coast  by  fishing  vessels  of 
foreign  countries;  and  be  It  further 

Rtsolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  State  sec- 
retat-y  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  ihe  Presiding  Officer  of  each  branch  of 
Congress,  and  to  the  Members  thereof  from 
the  Commonwealth. 

Adopted  by  the  senate  September  5,  1963. 
i  Thomas  A.  Chadwick, 

Clerk. 


Attest: 


PETITION 


The   PRESIDENT  pro   tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  as  follows: 
Resolution  Memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  To  Enact  Legislation 
Provtoing  for  a  200-1i£ile  Offshore  Limit 
FOR  Taking   Fish   off  the   New  England 
Coast    bt    Fishing    Vessels    of    Foreign 
Countries 

Whereas  the  taking  of  fish  by  certain  for- 
eign countries  off  the  shores  of  New  England 
constitutes  a  serious  economic  threat  to  the 
fishing  Industry  of  the  Commonwealth,  an 
industry  which  has  been  the  traditional  life- 
blood  of  our  State's  economy;  and 

Whereas  the  present  territorial  limitation 
as  to  fishing  off  the  coast  of  the  United 
States  Is  totally  Inadequate  to  protect  the 


Kevin  H.  White, 
Secretary  of  the   Commonwealth. 


AAiENDMENT  OP  RAILROAD  RE- 
TIREMENT, RAILROAD  RETIRE- 
MENT TAX,  RAILROAD  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT INSURANCE.  AND 
l-EMPORARY  EXTENDED  RAIL- 
fitOAD  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSUR- 
iVNCE  BENEFITS  ACTS— REPORT 
<()P   A  COMMITTEE    (S.   REPT.   NO. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Copimittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
I  rieport  favorably,  without  amendment, 
th^  bill  (H.R.  8100)  to  amend  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937,  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Tax  Act,  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act.  and  the 
Temporary  Extended  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Benefits  Act  of  1961 
to !  increase  ttm  creditable  and  taxable 
colnpensation,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  I  submit  a  repwrt  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Carlson  in  the  chair).  The  report  will 
be  received  and  printed,  and  the  bill  will 
be;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  to  the  Senate  the  bill, 
H|l.  8100,  which  was  approved  unani- 
mously by  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
tetstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
%  should  like  to  emphasize  at  the  out- 
set that  principal  credit  for  the  handling 
ofi  S.  2056,  the  Senate  counterpart  of 
H  Jl.  8100,  should  go  to  Senator  Quentin 
BWRDicK  who  is  sponsor  of  the  bill  and 
wtto  was  chairman  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tiJement  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
during  most  of  the  period  when  this  bill 
w|is  pending  before  the  subcommittee. 

The  bill  is  supported  by  the  Association 
of!  American  Railroads,  the  American 
Short  Line  Railroad  Association,  and  the 
Railway  Labor  Executives  Association 
and  Is  endorsed  by  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board,  the  agency  which  adminis- 
ters the  railroad  retirement  and  railroad 
uiiiemployment  insurance  systems.  Both 
oi  these  systems  are  in  dire  need  of  more 
adequate  financing  and  because  of  this, 
the  President  has  requested  that  the  fi- 
nancial deficit  of  these  systems  be  cor- 
rected. 

This  the  bill  would  do. 
The   Treasury    Department   and   the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  are  concerned  that 


the  provisions  in  the  bill  for  a  3  percent 
minimum  guarantee  and  for  immediate 
conversion  of  the  3  percent  special  obli- 
gations in  the  railroad  retirement  ac- 
count into  obligations  bearing  the  new 
interest  rates  would  be  a  precedent  for 
other  trust  funds  administered  by  the 
Goverrunent  such  as  the  social  security 
and  civil  service  systems.  But  there  is  no 
basis  for  this  concern. 

The  railroad  retirement  system  is 
unique  among  retirement  systems  ad- 
ministered by  the  Federal  Crovemment. 
It  covers  only  the  railroad  industry  and. 
for  the  most  part,  constitutes  the  entire 
pension  system  for  the  railroad  employee. 
It  is  entirely  distinct  from  other  retire- 
ment systems  and  reflects  the  special 
public  Interest  in  the  highly  regulated 
railroad  industry. 

Of  major  significance  is  the  fact  that 
the  financial  impairment  of  the  retire- 
ment system  is  because  of  the  severe 
contraction  in  the  railroad  payrolls,  re- 
sulting from  the  employment  and  man- 
power problems  which  have  plagued  the 
industry  for  so  many  years. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  the 
committee  believes  that  the  railroad  re- 
tirement system  is  entitled  to  special 
consideration.  Thus  the  provision  for 
the  guaranteed  floor  in  the  interest  rate 
and  an  immediate  conversion  of  the  spe- 
cial obligations  in  which  the  reserve 
funds  are  invested  into  obligations  bear- 
ing the  new  interest  rates  provided  in  the 
bill  need  not  and  does  not  in  the  opinion 
of  the  committee  serve  as  a  precedent 
for  similar  treatment  of  other  systems. 
Because  of  these  factors,  the  committee 
believes  that  the  apprehensions  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Treasury 
Department  are  not  well  founded. 

For  the  same  reasons  the  concern  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  about  certain 
restrictive  provisions  in  the  bill  for  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 
is  equally  without  basis. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  commit- 
tee that  the  revisions  of  the  act  with 
respect  to  qualification  restrictions 
should  be  regarded  as  establishing  a  prec- 
edent for  other  unemployment  insur- 
ance systems.  These  provisions  are  rec- 
ommended in  view  of  the  need  for  find- 
ing a  feasible,  practical,  and  acceptable 
way  of  restoring  the  railroad  unemploy- 
ment insurance  system  to  a  sound  finan- 
cial basis.  In  approving  these  modifica- 
tions, the  committee  has  taken  note  of 
the  fact  that  the  railroad  imemployment 
insurance  system  provides  superior  pro- 
tection to  career  railroad  employees  with 
the  consequence  that  railroad  carriers 
in  general  contribute  more  to  the  system 
than  do  employers  generally  in  other  in- 
dustries. In  contrast  in  many  instances 
State  systems  provide  such  limited  pro- 
tection that  supplementary  plans 
financed  privately  are  found  necessary. 
The  railroad  unemployment  insurance 
system  shares  the  unique  qualities  of 
the  companion  railroad  retirement  sys- 
tem. The  changes  in  the  railroad  im- 
employment insurance  system  do  not  set 
a  pattern  for  other  unemployment  com- 
pensation systems  and  are  not  Intended 
to  serve  as  a  precedent. 

Mr.   BURDICK.    Mr.   President,   the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has  been 
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very  generous  in  his  comments  on  my 
role  in  the  development  of  the  railroad 
retirement  bill  which  he  has  Just  re- 
f  ported  to  the  Senate.  And  in  turn  I 
should  like  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
him  for  the  skillful  and  vigorous  way  in 
which  he  has  carried  this  bill  forward. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  for  the  past  few  years 
and  as  chairman  of  Its  Subcommittee  on 
Railroad  Retirement  until  recently. 
The  most  acute  problem  which  we  faced 
in  the  subcommittee  during  this  period 
is  that  which  would  be  cured  by  this  bill. 

The  annual  actuarial  deficit  in  the  sys- 
tem became  pronounced  during  the  ptist 
few  years  largely  because  of  the  declin- 
ing payrolls  in  railroading,  and  finally 
in  1961  the  President  directed  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board  to  reexamine  the 
financial  structure  of  the  system  in  or- 
der to  develop  legislation  to  correct  this 
deficiency.  By  this  point  the  deficit 
had  climbed  to  a  peak  of  $77  million 
per  year.  Equally  alarming  was  the 
fact  that  the  railroad  unemployment  in- 
surance system  was  no  longer  capable 
of  meeting  the  demands  upKjn  It.  It 
found  it  necessary  to  borrow  from  the 
railroad  retirement  account  in  order  to 
meet  its  current  obligations  and  as  of 
this  time  has  developed  a  debt  in  excess 
of  $300  million.  It  now  lacks  the  ca- 
pacity to  repay  this  sum  without  the 
measures  provided  by  the  bill  which  has 
Just  been  reported. 

The  bill  Is  a  third  in  a  series  of  bills 
which  I  introduced  on  this  subject  and 
represents  a  most  careful  and  detailed 
examination  of  the  problems  on  the  part 
of  all  parties  in  our  effort  to  develop  the 
most  effective  measures  to  restore  each 
of  these  systems  to  good  health.  The 
noteworthy  fact  is  that  the  railroad  car- 
riers, the  Railroad  Brotherhoods  and 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  the 
Federal  agency  responsible  for  admin- 
istering this  program  are  all  in  agree- 
ment that  this  bill  represents  the  most 
feasible  method  for  handling  this  grave 
problem  at  this  time. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  H.R.  8100, 
which  is  identical  to  S.  2056,  was  unani- 
mously reported  out  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  was  enacted  by  the  House 
without  a  dissenting  vote.  In  the  hear- 
ings which  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Railroad  Retirement  held,  not  a  single 
dissenting  voice  was  heard  In  opposition 
to  the  bill.  Both  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  thereafter  reported 
the  bill  out  without  dissent. 

I  should  like  to  endorse  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  with  respect 
to  the  unique  and  special  nature  of  these 
railroad  retirement  and  unemployment 
insurance  programs  and  Join  with  him 
in  his  assurances  that  the  measures 
which  this  bill  now  provides  are  not  to 
be  taken  as  a  precedent  for  any  other 
pension  or  unemployment  compensation 
system.  The  problems  are  uniquely  a 
result  of  the  manpower  and  employment 
issues  which  have  been  facing  the  rail- 
road system  and  require  special  consid- 
eration in  view  of  the  character  and  sig- 
nificance of  this  Industry,  so  strongly 
earmarked  by  the  interest  of  the  public 


in  maintaining  a  sound  and  effective  sys- 
tem of  transport. 

The  bills  will  reduce  the  actuarial  defi- 
cit in  the  railroad  retirement  system  by 
$61  million  per  year  and  will  improve  the 
financial  coiMlition  of  the  unemplojmient 
system  by  about  $20  million  per  year. 
Under  its  terms  financial  health  should 
be  restored  to  each  of  these  systems  and 
the  men  in  railroading  who  so  heavily 
rely  upon  the  security  which  they  afford 
can  be  assured  that  their  reliance  is  well 
placed.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  this 
bill  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

S.  2160.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  States,  in  the 
administration  of  State  aid-to-the-bllnd 
programs  established  pursuant  to  titles  X 
or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  from  Im- 
posing as  conditions  of  eligibility  for  aid 
thereunder  residence  requirements  which 
discourage  blind  persons  from  changing 
their  residences  from  one  State  to  another, 
thereby  enabling  such  persons  to  enroll  In 
rehabilitation  programs  located  outside  of 
their  present  State  of  residence;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

S.2161.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Cred- 
it Union  Act  to  allow  Federal  credit  unions 
greater  flexibility  in  their  organization  and 
operations;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Spaekman  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Dikksen,  Mr.  Ebvin,  Mr. 

HlCKENt/)OPEK,    Mr.    HXJMPHEXT.    Mr. 

Javits,  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Keating,  Mr.  Kttcrel,  Mr. 
Saltonstaix,  and  Mr.  Scott)  : 
8.J.    Res.    120.  Joint   resolution    providing 
for  the  recognition  and  endorsement  of  the 
17th  International  Publishers  Congress;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ptjlbbight  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


GREATER  FLEXIBILITY  IN  ORGANI- 
ZATION AND  OPERATIONS  OP 
FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNIONS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
to  allow  Federal  credit  imlons  greater 
flexibility  in  their  organization  and  op- 
erations. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
relating  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2161)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  to  allow  Federal  credit 
unions  greater  flexibility  in  their  organi- 
zation and  operations,  introduced  by  Mr. 
SPARKMAN,  was  rccelved,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Sparkman 
is  as  follows: 

Department  or  Health. 
Education,  and  Weltare, 

September  12, 1963. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  enclosing  for 
your  consideration  a  draft  of  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  to  allow  Federal 
credit  unions  greater  flexibility  in  their  or- 
ganization and  operations.  The  four  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  draft  bill,  explained 
below,  together  with  the  two  amendments  to 
the  act  embodied  In  Hit.  4842,  as  p>assed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Augtist  19, 
1963  (one,  to  provide  greater  flexibility  in 
the  time  for  holding  annual  meetings  of 
credit  unions,  and  the  other  to  delete  the  re- 
quirement that  the  treasurer  of  a  credit  un- 
ion be  its  general  manager)  would  provide 
greater  flexibility  and  otherwise  Improve  the 
operation  of  Federal  credit  unions. 

EXPANSION    or   INVESTMENT    POWERS 

Section  1  of  the  hiU  would  expand  Federal 
credit  union  Investment  powers  to  allow  Fed- 
eral credit  unions  to  Invest  In  obligations 
issued  by  Federal  land  banks,  Federal  Inter- 
mediate credit  banks,  banks  for  cooperatives, 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  even 
though  they  may  not  be  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States.  Some  of  these  secxirltles  were 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States  untU  their 
soundness  and  marketability  were  fully  es- 
tablished. They  generally  provide  a  slightly 
higher  yield  than  securities  guaranteed  or 
Issued  directly  by  the  United  States.  Allow- 
ing Federal  credit  unions  to  invest  in  them 
would  provide  a  wider  market  for  the  issuing 
agencies,  thus  aiding  their  programs  also. 

IN  CREASE  IN   STTPXRVISORT   COMMITTEE 
MEMBERSHIP 

Section  2  of  the  bUl  would  allow  Fed- 
eral credit  union  boards  of  directors  to 
appoint  from  three  to  five  members  to  their 
supervisory  committees.  Section  12  of  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  now  prescribes 
three  members,  and  It  Is  felt  that  allowing 
two  additional  members  to  be  appointed  will 
help  to  Insure  that  supervisory  committees 
will  be  large  enough  to  enable  them  to  ade- 
quately perform  their  audit  and  control 
fxinctions.  At  the  same  time,  limiting  such 
committees  to  a  maximum  of  five  members 
would  prevent  the  responsibilities  of  each 
committee  member  from  becoming  overly 
attenuated. 

INTXREST    RETUNDS    PERMITTKD    SEMIANNUAIXT 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  allow  Federal 
credit  unions  to  make  interest  refunds  with 
respect  to  any  period  for  which  dividends 
could  be  paid.  The  present  law  permits  in- 
terest refunds  annually,  whUe  dividends 
may  be  paid  semiannually.  The  two  kinds 
of  payments  are  interrelated;  and  credit 
unions  would  be  better  able  to  determine 
what  portion  of  their  earnings  should  go  to 
each  category  of  payments  If  they  could 
make  Interest  refunds  each  time  they  could 
pay  dividends. 

INStTRANCE  tTNDER  TTTLE  I  OT  NATIOZrAI. 
HOtrsiNC   ACT  DEEMED  SECURITT 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  provide  that 
insurance  obtained  under  title  I  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  for  home  improvement 
loans  would  de  deemed  adequate  security, 
subject  to  regulations  of  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions.  The 
amendment  would  clarify  any  doubt  as  to 
whether  such  insurance  may  be  considered 
adequate  security  by  Federal  credit  unions 
and  would  thus  allow  them  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  FHA  Title  I  programs. 

We  are  advised  by  th«  Bureau  of  the 
Bxidget  that   there   is  no  objection  to  the 
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aubmlMlon  of  thU  propoaed  togUlatloa  to 
the   CongreM    from   tbe  standpoint  oC   Mm 

ftdmlnlBtratlon's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Wnjnnt  J.  Oohsk, 
Assistant  Secretarf. 


SEVENTEENTH  TRIANNUAL  CON- 
GRESS OP  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHERS  ASSOCXATION 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference, 
along   with   Senators   Clakk,    Dirkskn. 

ERVnf,  HiCKINLOOPM.  HUMPHRTT.  JaVITS. 

JoRDAH  of  North  Carolina,  Keating  , 
Kttchh..  Saltonstall.  and  Scott,  a  joint 
resolution  welcoming  the  International 
Publishers  Association  to  the  United 
States  for  its  17th  triennial  congress. 

For  the  first  time  since  its  organiza- 
tion in  1896  the  association  will  meet  in 
the  United  States,  2  years  from  now. 
Several  hundred  book  and  music  pub- 
lishers from  Western  Europe,  Latin 
America,  the  Middle  East,  Asia,  and  Af- 
rica will  be  meeting  in  Washington  from 
May  30  to  June  5,  1965.  to  discuss  com- 
mon problems  and  the  free  international 
exchange  of  published  materials.  The 
hosts  will  be  the  American  Book  Pub- 
lishers Council.  Inc.,  and  the  Music  Pub- 
lishers Association. 

It  Is  an  honor  to  welcome  to  this 
country  an  organization  which  through- 
out its  history  has  had  as  its  primary 
purpose  upholding  freedom  of  thought 
in  expression  and  in  print.  Article  I  of 
the  basic  statutes  of  the  association  is  a 
stirring  afiflrmation  of  this  fundamental 
purpose: 

Freedom  of  thought,  both  In  speech  and 
In  print,  la  the  nerve  center  of  the  spiritual 
life  of  Twan  and  of  hla  mental  activity. 
Without  that  freedom  the  whole  of  litera- 
ture— the  recorded  frulta  of  that  activity — 
would  stiffer  to  the  detriment  of  human 
growth  In  character  and  In  knowledge.  All, 
therefore,  who  understand  the  value  of  free- 
dom In  thought,  speech,  and  writing,  and 
not  least  the  publlahers  and  distributors  of 
books,  should  unite  in  securing  that  free- 
dcm.  and  should  stand  firmly  together  In 
opposing  its  restriction,  wherever  attempted. 

The  International  Publishers'  Association 
has  the  essential  task  of  upholding  and  de- 
fending the  right  to  publish  and  distribute 
the  works  of  the  mind  In  complete  freedom, 
both  within  the  frontiers  of  each  country 
and  between  the  nations.  Furthermore,  Its 
duty  la  to  oppose  steadfastly  every  restric- 
tion of  that  freedom  wherever  attempted  or 
threatened. 

We  are  happy  to  extend  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  our  sincere  wish- 
es for  a  fruitful  meeting  in  Washington, 
and  to  invite  them  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  United  States  and  its  people  and  in- 
stitutions. We  hope  the  visiting  pub- 
lishers will  not  limit  themselves  to  a 
few  days'  attendance  at  their  conference 
but  will  come  early  and  stay  late.  Pro- 
fessionally, we  trust  that  out  of  the  meet- 
ing will  come  an  increased  interchange  of 
books  both  in  their  original  languages  of 
publication  and  in  translation.  Even  in 
this  day  of  easy  intemationsd  travel  the 
book  remains  a  basic  means  of  vmder- 
standing  between  countries,  as  well  as 
an  instrument  of  educational,  technical, 
and  economic  development. 


THe  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

THe  Joint  resoluUon  (S.J.  Res.  120) 
providing  for  the  recognition  and  en- 
dorsement of  the  17th  International 
Publishers'  Congress,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
PuLlRiGHT  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ator$),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  join  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  and  a 
nunjber  of  distinguished  colleagues  in 
spoitsoring  this  joint  resolution  to  ex- 
tend an  official  welcome  to  the  book  and 
music  publishers  from  abroad  who  will 
be  attending  the  17th  Congress  of  the 
International  Publishers*  Association, 
whi^h  will  meet  in  Washington,  D.C., 
froi^  May  30  to  June  5,  1965,  under  the 
able  leadership  and  sponsorship  of  the 
American  Book  Publishers  Council,  Inc., 
and  the  Music  Publishers  Association, 
Inc. I  The  publishing  industry  in  the 
United  States  has  played  an  important 
role]  in  the  cultural  growth  of  this  coun- 
try. The  industry  may  well  be  proud  of 
its  lieadership  in  exi>anding  its  activities 
into  the  international  field  and  in  its 
participation  in  the  challenges  and  op- 
porlfunities  of  international  book  and 
mu4ic  publishing. 

in  May  1962  the  16th  Congress  of  the 
International  Publishers'  Association  was 
hel4  in  Barcelona,  Spain,  and  was  at- 
tended by  some  800  delegates,  repre- 
senting 24  countries.  Forty  delegates 
frCTji  the  United  States  attended  the 
congress.  With  respect  to  the  coming 
17th  congress,  the  U.S.  planning  com- 
mittee of  the  book  publishers'  congress 
has  suggested  that  a  variety  of  subjects 
be  discussed  by  the  International  group 
of  piublishers  during  the  five  or  six  sched- 
uled work  sessions,  including  first,  pres- 
ent land  future  publishing  in  the  wnerg- 
tng  countries;  second,  the  position  of 
copyright;  third,  the  probl«n  of  trans- 
lations; fourth,  the  relation  of  publish- 
ing Ito  the  newer  media  in  education;  and 
fiftt.  the  area  of  graphic  arts.  The 
planning  committee  of  the  congress  has 
als<J  prepared  a  tentative  program  of  ac- 
tivity for  the  visiting  publishers. 

I  take  particular  pride  in  joining  my 
colleagues  in  extending  welcome  to  the 
Intsrnatlonal  Publishers'  Congress  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  State  of  New 
Yorfk,  which  I  have  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting, is  considered  by  many  the  pub- 
lishing center  of  the  world  and  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  cultural  and 
economic  development  of  the  publishing 
industry.  I  am  certain  that  the  meeting 
of  the  17th  International  Publishers* 
Coijigress  will  result  once  again  in  a  suc- 
ces*ful  and  constructive  contribution  to 
the  publishing  world  and  to  those  who 
benefit  from  its  work. 


NOnCE  OF  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE — AMENDMENT  OF  AG- 
RICULTURE DEPARTMENT  APPRO- 
FRIATION  bill,  1964 
Mr.  MUNDT  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing: 

III  accordance  with  rule  XL,  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 


In  writing  that  It  la  my  Intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpoee  of  propoalng  to  the  blU  (HJl.  6754) 
making  appropyriatlons  for  the  Department 
of  Agrlcxilture  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  for  other 
purposes,  the  following  amendment;  namely, 
on  page  38.  between  Unee  6  and  6,  Insert  a 
new  section  as  follows: 

"3«C.  608.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  the  Secrettiry  of  Agriculture 
Is  authorized  to  extend  until  December  31, 
1965,  any  conservation  reserve  contract  (au- 
thorized under  subtitle  B  of  the  Soil  Bank 
Act)  which  is  scheduled  to  expire  either  on 
December  31,  1963,  or  December  31,  1964.  If 
the  producer  concerned  makes  application 
for  such  extension  In  accordance  with  such 
regulations  aa  the  Secretary  may  prescribe." 

Mr.  MUNDT  also  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
House  bill  6754.  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1964.  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  cosponsored  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the 
junior  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BocGs],  the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson],  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  ,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan],  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  ,  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr, 
Young],  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickinlooper]. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  statement  I  have  prepared,  set- 
ting forth  exactly  what  the  Senators 
have  in  mind  and  their  reasons  for  pro- 
posing the  amendment  as  legislation  on 
an  appropriation  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C. — Senator  Karl  E. 
MtTNDT.  Republican,  of  South  Dakota,  today 
Introduced  an  amendment  which  would  per- 
mit farmers  to  extend  soil  bank  conservation 
reserve  contracts  now  due  to  expire  Decem- 
ber 31  of  this  year.  Eleven  Senators  Joined 
as  cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  Mundt  amendment,  submitted  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  appropriations 
bill,  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  extend  the  present  program  for  2 
years. 

He  said  the  measure  would  also  permit 
contracts  which  expire  at  the  end  of  1964  to 
be  extended. 

Mundt  said  the  Senators  cosponsoring  the 
proposal  Include  Allott  and  Domikick,  of 
Colorado;  Boccs,  of  Delaware;  Caelson,  of 
Kansas;  Cubtis  and  Hruska,  of  Nebraska; 
Jordan,  of  Idaho;  Hickinlooper  and  Miller, 
of  Iowa;  Simpson,  of  Wyoming;  and  Young. 
of  North  Dakota. 

The  South  Dakota  Senator  said  congres- 
sional approval  of  the  amendment  will  give 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  authority  to 
extend  contracts  for  7,400,000  acres  of  land 
now  in  the  conservation  reserve. 

"Unless  Congress  takes  action."  Mundt 
said,  "contracts  on  these  7,400.000  acres  ex- 
pire December  31.  and  this  land  will  come 
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back  Into  production  next  year  adding  fxir- 
ther  to  our  problems  of  overproduction." 

Mundt  noted  that  his  amendment  would 
not  change  the  present  program  nor  permit 
the  soil  bank  acres  to  become  Involved  In  the 
controversy  over  a  proposed  House  bill  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  argiunent  for  a  num- 
ber of  weeks. 

He  said  the  House  bill  has  been  "bogged 
down"  because  It  contains  a  provision  to 
permit  grazing  of  livestock  on  soil  bank 
acres. 

Mundt  said  because  opposition  to  the  graz- 
ing provision  has  deadlocked  the  House 
measure,  "the  wise  course  of  action  Is  to 
merely  extend  the  present  program  and  let 
the  grazing  proposal  be  considered  as  a  sep- 
arate measure." 

"This  would  permit  the  grazing  suggestion 
to  stand  or  fall  on  Its  own  merits  and  not 
hinder  the  continuation  of  a  program  which 
already  Is  law  and  requires  only  extension," 
Mundt  said.  "Unless  we  make  such  an  ex- 
tension very  promptly,  these  idled  acres  with 
their  increased  fertility  will  be  adding  great- 
ly to  our  stored  surpluses  after  next  year's 
harvest.  The  delay  In  congressional  action 
has  already  resulted  In  many  of  these 
acres  being  plowed  under  In  readiness  for 
next  spring's  planting." 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
tension would  in  no  way  change  con- 
tracts which  now  exist,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  controversial  issue  which 
has  arisen;  that  is,  whether  soil  bank 
acreage  should  be  permitted  to  be  used 
for  the  grazing  of  livestock.  The  exten- 
sion would  definitely  prohibit  such  graz- 
ing. It  would  leave  for  future  delibera- 
tion and  consideration  a  new  soil  bank 
program  or  an  extension  which  might 
evolve  into  a  different  utilization  of  idle 
acres. 


OPPOSITION  TO  ASSISTANCE  TO 
SOUTH  VIETNAM— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS  OF  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  September  12,  1963,  the  names 
of  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  McIntyre, 
Mr.  Metcalf,  and  Mr.  Walters  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  196)  opposing  con- 
ditional continuation  of  military  and 
economic  assistance  to  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam,  submitted  by  Mr. 
CHuacH  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) on  September  12, 1963. 


NOTICE   OF  HEARINGS  ON   SENATE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  118 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  annoimce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  118, 
which  would  Increase  the  authorization 
for  direct  loans  for  housing  for  elderly 
persons,  and  S.  1170,  a  bill  to  assist  in 
the  provision  of  housing  for  elderly  per- 
sons. These  hearings  will  be  held  on 
October  1  and  2,  in  room  5302,  Senate 
Office  Building,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  each 
day. 

All  persons  wishing  to  testify  should 
contact  Mr.  Carl  A.  S.  Coan,  staff  direc- 
tor of  the  subcommittee,  room  5228, 
Senate  Office  Building. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  SHOWINO  OP 
"AFRICA  TODAY" 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
again  announce  that  on  next  Monday, 
September  23,  as  well  as  on  Tuesday, 
September  24,  there  will  be  two  showings 
of  a  series  of  motion  pictures  I  took  on 
my  recent  trip  to  Africa.  The  showings 
will  take  place  at  2  p.m.  and  7:30  pjn. 
each  day,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  in  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building  Auditorium. 

The  public  is  invited  to  attend,  as  are 
all  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress  and  their  staffs.  I  hope  they 
will  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIAI5.  ARTICLES, 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

Addresses  by  Hon.  Hulett  C.  Smith,  Mr. 
Eugene  M.  Mortlock,  Hon.  Cecil  H.  Under- 
wood, and  Senator  Randolph  at  46th  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  West  Virginia  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  League,  September  12-14. 
1963.  the  Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
W.  Va.;  and  list  of  member  associations 
of  the  West  Virginia  Savings  and  Loan 
League. 

Address  by  Senator  Vance  Hartke.  Demo- 
crat, of  Indiana,  before  the  Minnesota  Retail 
Hardware  Association  Convention,  Grand 
View  Lodge,  Bcho  Lake,  Minn.,  August  27, 
1963. 

Editorial  entitled  "$2.3  Billion  Should  Go 
Into  the  Ocean."  published  In  Life  magazine 
of  August  30,  1963. 


THE  GRAVE  SITUATION  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  confronted  with  a  grave  situation  in 
Vietnam.  It  is  costing  American  lives 
and  an  enormous  expenditure  of  public 
funds.  There  are  no  simple  solutions.  It 
is  by  no  means  an  open-and-shut  matter 
of  going  in  and  cleaning  up  the  mess  in 
quick  order,  or  Just  packing  up  and  leav- 
ing. In  the  first  instance,  "the  quick 
order"  could  easily  run  to  many  years 
and  thousands  of  American  lives.  In  the 
second  instance,  we  would  be  taking,  in 
present  circumstances,  incalculable  risks 
with  respect  to  the^whole  future  of  the 
western  Pacific. 

And  yet  to  do  nothing,  to  permit  our 
relationship  to  the  situation  to  go  on  as 
usual,  to  continue  to  whistle  in  the  dark 
as  the  darkness  closed  in  on  us,  would 
have  been  to  intensify  the  likelihood  of 
one  or  the  other  of  these  extreme  solu- 
tions— of  all  the  way  in  or  all  the  way 
out — which,  in  reality,  are  not  solutions 
at  all.  What  has  been  indicated  for 
many  months,  Mr.  President — clearly  in- 
dicated has  been  the  desirability  of  an 
attempt  at  modifications  of  our  past 
policies,  not  only  those  with  respect  to 
Vietnam,  but  also  those  with  respect  to 
all  of  southeast  Asia. 

Some  such  modifications  have  obvious- 
ly already  been  tried  without  very  much 
success  in  Vietnam.  It  is  likely  that  still 
others  will  be  tried  in  the  future.  The 
success  of  any  attempt  Is  by  no  means 
automatic.    Indeed,  the  prospect  for  any 


sort  of  successful  modifications  Is  very 
dim. 

But  It  Is  clear,  Mr.  President,  that 
whatever  prospects  there  may  be  will  be 
lost  luiless  there  is  an  administrative  dis- 
cipline, coupled  with  a  capacity  to  re- 
adjust rapidly  to  change,  among  the 
agencies  and  responsible  officials  directly 
involved  In  carrying  out  such  policies  as 
may  be  directed  by  the  President, 
through  the  Secretary  of  State. 

There  are  probably  in  excess  of  15,000 
Americans  now  in  Vietnam  in  a  variety 
of  agencies — mostly  in  the  military  serv- 
ices, but  also  in  the  Embassy,  the  aid- 
programs,  the  USIS,  or  whatever.  Un- 
less they  function — all  of  them,  both 
those  mentioned  and  those  unmen- 
tioned — as  a  unit.  In  prompt  response  to 
such  modifications  of  policies  as  may  be 
laid  down  by  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State — and  these  two  leaders 
alone — we  will  suffer  the  gravest  conse- 
quences in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  large  contingent 
of  Americans  is  so  to  fimction,  there  can 
be  in  Vietnam  only  one  channel  through 
which  direction  can  flow.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State  can- 
not set  up  headquarters  in  Saigon;  but 
they  do  have  In  that  tortured  city  an 
eminently  qualified  man  who  does  speak 
for  them — and  is  the  only  man  who 
should  si>eak  for  them — with  their  para- 
mount authority  in  this  matter.  That 
Is  the  Ambassador,  Mr.  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  our  former  colleague,  and  an  out- 
standing American  in  every  respect. 

Mr.  Lodge  has  the  capacity,  the  wit, 
the  experience,  and  the  determination 
to  provide  overall  direction  and  con- 
trol— if  any  man  can — for  this  vast, 
dangerous,  and  delicate  operation.  But 
he  cannot  do  it  alone.  He  must  have 
the  cooperation  of  all  involved.  I  am 
disturbed,  therefore,  by  press  reports 
which  suggest  that  he  is  not  securing 
that  cooperation.  May  I  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  it  is  not  his  function  to  beg 
that  cooperation.  It  is  his  authority  to 
require  it  in  the  name  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  that  we 
cannot  control  the  behavior  of  the  Viet- 
namese Government.  But  if  we  cannot 
control  our  own  official  behavior,  if  we 
cannot  insure  that  the  mtm  who  bears 
the  responsibilities  on  the  spot  will  have 
the  prompt  and  full  support  of  all  others 
Involved,  If  bureaucratic  inertia  or  ret- 
icences or  whatever  tie  his  hands,  we 
are  face  to  face  with  a  disaster  in 
Vietnam.  And  may  I  say  that  it  does 
not  matter  whether  this  ugly  In- 
adequacy In  our  administrative  behavior 
occurs  in  Washington,  In  Saigon,  or  any- 
where else.  It  is  reprehensible  at  all 
times,  but  it  is  especially  so  at  a  moment 
of  crisis. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  if 
there  is  any  hope  of  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion in  Vietnam,  it  must  depend  In  the 
first  Instance  on  the  ordering  of  our  own 
bureaucratic  house.  It  must  be  clear 
that  the  line  of  direction  of  American 
policy  runs  frjm  the  President  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  Ambassador  Lodge, 
and  all  else  must  fit  into  this  line.  And 
if,  to  insure  this  ordering  of  our  own 
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boose.  c«rUln  IndlTkluala  moit  be  re- 
moved from  It.  then  the  sooner  they  are 
removed  the  better. 

Iilr.  CARUSON.  Ui.  President,  wfll 
the  qf*f*^"'  from  Mont>n>  yield? 

Mr.  MAMSFmiJD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLJ90N.  I  eompllznent  the 
malorlty  leader  for  his  rery  timely  and,  I 
briiere.  necemary  statement.  In  riew  of 
our  most  dUBcuIt  sitoation  in  South 
Vietnam.  This  problem  has  been  of 
cpncem  to  many  Members  of  Congress, 
mio  have  been  briefed  session  after 
session. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  statement 
Just  made  by  the  majority  leader  will 
reach  the  attention  of  those  in  power 
and  authority,  not  only  in  order  that  we 
may  thus  protect  our  position  and  help 
to  establish  there  a  sound  and  honest 
goremment  with  wtilch  we  can  have 
sincere  and  honest  connections,  but  also 
in  order  that  our  oflacials  there  will  fol- 
low the  channels  they  should. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen* 
ator  from  Kansas. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

ISx.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KTJCHEL.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  that  obvi- 
ously the  responsibility  for  the  crisis 
idilch  has  existed,  continues  to  exist. 
and  Is  enlarging,  in  South  Vietnam,  Is 
one  which  nins  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  why  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  although  some  Senators 
have  Joined  in  sponsoring  a  resolution 
with  respect  to  the  crisis  In  Vietnam,  I 
have  declined  to  take  that  position,  for 
it  seems  to  me  that,  as  the  majority 
leader  has  suggested,  this  is  a  time  when 
a  crisis  is  brewing  ajid  when  the  respon- 
sibility rests,  not  in  the  Senate,  but  in 
the  White  House,  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  In  the  representation  which 
this  Government  today  maintains  in 
South  Vietnam.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, I  believe  the  comments  made 
this  morning  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  are  to  the  point. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  the  distin- 
guished acting  minority  leader. 

I  wish  to  say  that  so  far  as  this  ad- 
ministration Is  concerned,  orders  did  go 
out.  2  years  ago,  to  the  effect  that  our 
Ambassador  to  any  country  would  be  the 
head  of  aH  our  activities  in  that  country. 

Speaking  of  our  former  colleague. 
Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  who 
also  has  served  with  distinction  as  a 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  as  our 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  and 
whose  nomination  was  reported  unani- 
mously from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  was  confirmed  unani- 
mously by  the  Senate,  I  point  out  that 
his  Job  is  difflcult  enough,  without  hav- 
ing factions  or  frictions  develop  among 
our  officials  In  the  country  to  which  he 
has  been  assigned. 

I  should  like  to  see  these  frictions  done 
away  with.  We  ought  to  give  every 
possible  cooperation  to  this  man.  In 
whcmx  we  have  great  confidence,  because 


the  J#b  he  has  at  ttie  moment  Is  in  many 
respects  one  of  the  most  dllBcult  diplo- 
matia  Jobs  in  the  ivorld. 
lfr«  KUCHKL.    The  Senator  is  correct. 


THE 


PRESIDENT  AND  LYNDON 
JOHNSON 


Mr,  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though the  American  people  sire  fully 
aware  of  the  tremendously  vital  and  con- 
summate leadership  skills  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent LTWDOjf  B.  JoHNSOW.  each  day  and 
each  week  he  adds  to  his  superb  record 
of  accomplishment.  It  Is  both  heart- 
warming and  reassuring  to  have  these 
laurels  documented  through  honest  Jour- 
nalism. Recently,  the  nationally  sjmdl- 
cated  columnist  Max  Preedman  provided 
another  such  documentation,  and  his  col- 
umn deserves  our  attention  jmd  recog- 
nitiofi  as  a  constructive  and  timely  bit  of 
reporting.  Therefore  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Freedman's  column,  as 
it  api^Eu^  in  the  Houston,  Tex..  Chron- 
icle dn  September  3  under  the  heading. 
"The  President  and  Lyndon  Johnson," 
be  printed  in  the  Rscoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 
[Proi4  the  Houston  Clironicle,  Sept.  3,  1963] 

THK     i>aZSIOKNT     AND     LTXDON     JOHNSON — AX 

Fia#T   Wast   or  Kach    Othxx.   Thst   Now 

SH4RX  Deep,  Abiding  Trust 

(By  Max  Freedman) 

WAiHiNOTON^— Vice  Prealdent  Ltndon 
Johnson  la  In  Eiirope  as  the  representatlre 
of  President  Kennedy  on  a  mission  to  the 
Scandinavian  countries  this  week.  Thus, 
this  ii  a  good  occasion  for  discussing  the  re- 
lations, both  personal  and  offlclal,  between 
the  t*ro  men. 

Tlu)se  relations  are  marked  by  a  friendly 
trust  tot  often  seen  In  politics.  The  highest 
tribute  any  Vice  President  can  receive  comes 
when  I  his  advice  and  judgment  are  respected 
by  tlte  President.  Those  who  know  most 
ftbouC  the  inner  history  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
DxinlsCratlon  are  Uie  first  to  testify  that  tha 
Vice  President  has  earned  and  long  held  this 
special  relationship.  Such  quiet  cooperation 
at  th0  summit  of  the  administration  Is  more 
Important  than  his  public  services,  useful 
and  v(  irled  as  they  are. 

VeTf  early  In  the  administration,  when  the 
memcvies  of  tha  election  campaign  had  not 
yet  fkded.  Mr.  Johnson  used  to  tell  his 
friends  that  his  ambition  was  to  be  the  kind 
of  Vlfte  President  that  he  would  have  liked 
to  haVe  If  he  had  been  elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency In  1960.  What  was  once  his  aim  htis 
now  Ijecome  his  accomplishment. 

Thl^  has  not  been  easy.  At  first  some  of 
the  n^en  near  President  Kennedy  were  skep- 
tical land  cautious.  They  remembered  Mr. 
JoKNtoN'8  immeniw  power  as  majority  lead- 
er in  the  Senate,  and  they  wondered  how  he 
would  behave  In  his  new  role.  These  doubts 
were  wholly  natural,  and  they  bring  no  dis- 
credit, on  those  who  held  them.  But  the  pe- 
riod <>f  siispense  would  have  lasted  much 
longet  If  the  President  had  not  shown  such 
complete  confidence  In  the  Vice  President. 

Mr. {Kennedy  In  the  White  Hovise  was  for 
Mr.  JOHNSON  a  leader  of  astonishing  knowl- 
edge |ind  resource.  This  was  a  very  differ- 
ent n|an  from  the  junior  Senator  of  Masea- 
chusetts  with  whom  he  used  to  deal  while  he 
led  the  Senate.  In  the  presence  of  his  closest 
friends,  where  he  could  speak  with  absolute 
frankness,  a  note  of  profound  admiration 
gradually  crept  Into  his  voice  as  he  talked 


about  tha  Preaident.  That  admlratton  has 
continoad  azMl  has  deepanad. 

Daring  Mr.  Jokxson's  years  at  leadenhlp 
In  tha  Senate  tlie  charge  waa  of  tan  made  timt 
ha  waa  mora  Intareeted  In  tha  manipulation 
of  votes  than  In  the  settlement  of  lasues. 
His  crltica  forgot  that  his  dutlea  as  majority 
leader  compelled  him  to  develop  an  almoat 
proprietary  interest  In  legislation,  even  when 
ha  personaUy  did  not  agrea  with  it. 

At  all  events,  this  charge  can  no  longer  be 
made  with  any  validity.  He  has  a  new  con- 
cern for  Ideas  and  a  much  greater  freedom  in 
diacuaalng  them. 

It  Is  quite  wrong,  however,  to  think  that 
his  mind  has  moved  In  a  totaUy  new  direc- 
tion on  clvU  rights;  and  it  Is  an  insult  to 
think  that  bis  speeches  In  the  racial  crisis  ara 
the  cynical  products  of  political  expediency. 

Of  course,  he  has  been  taught  many  valu- 
able lessons  by  the  racial  upheavals  of  recent 
months.  He  thinks  other  people  might  have 
profitably  heeded  these  lessons  also.  Some- 
times it  is  necessary  to  reform  in  order  to 
preserve.  He  still  puts  his  trust  in  reason 
and  abhors  violence  as  a  self-defeating  weap- 
on. Even  now.  as  in  1957  when  he  brought 
the  Senate  to  pass  Its  first  significant  civil 
rights  legislation  since  Reconstruction  days, 
he  thinks  that  the  Negro's  best  protection  is 
his  own  political  power.  That  is  why  he  Is 
so  eager  to  see  full  voting  rights  used  by  the 
Negro  In  every  part  of  the  South. 

But  the  accumulated  political  power  of  the 
Negro  takes  time  to  express  Itself.  The  ballot 
will  not  give  the  Negro  a  job.  nor  get  him  out 
of  a  slum,  nor  into  a  desegregated  school. 
The  ballot  does  not  take  Into  account  what 
Martin  Luther  King  has  called  "the  fierce 
urgency  of  now."  Mr.  Johnson,  like  other 
members  of  the  administration.  Is  -  not 
ashamed  to  admit  that  the  Negro  campaign 
for  equal  citizenship,  with  its  appeal  to  the 
American  conscience,  has  transformed  the 
old  problem  of  civil  rights  and  given  it  an 
altogether  new  setting. 

Vice  President  Johnson's  Journeys  have 
already  taken  him  to  many  far  places.  He 
has  always  been  a  faithful  and  Impressive 
spokesman  for  the  American  tradition  of 
freedom  with  responsibility.  Now  he  goes  to 
Europe  when  there  Is  more  than  a  hint  of 
change  In  world  affairs,  and  when  America's 
racial  problems  are  being  anxiously  watched 
evn-ywhere.  He  can  be  trusted  to  be  a  per- 
suasive spokesman  for  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration and  an  effective  emissary  of  the 
American  people. 


THE  BIRMINOHAM  CHURCH 
BOMBINQ 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President, 
crime  may  be  on  the  Increase  in  the 
United  States  and  its  occurrence  is  al- 
ways deplorable.  Regrettably  it  has 
been  evoked  by  the  determined  and 
proper  effort  of  our  colored  fellow- 
Americans  to  secure  for  themselves  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  rights  presumably 
guaranteed  to  all  Americans  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  But  per- 
haps never  has  a  more  shocking  atrocity 
in  the  annals  of  domestic  violence,  a 
more  monstrous  crime  in  the  history 
of  our  land,  been  committed  than  the 
bombing  last  Sundsiy  of  the  16th  Street 
Baptist  Church  during  its  Sunday  school 
hour  with  the  resulting  death  of  four 
young  colored  girls  and  the  grave  wound- 
ing of  a  score  of  others.  It  is  indeed 
a  tragic  sacrifice  of  these  Innocent  young 
victims  and  their  bereaved  parents  inci- 
dental to  the  legitimate  efforts  of  our 
colored  citizens  to  seek  the  equality  and 
fairplay    long    denied    them    and    long 
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overdue.  Coming  on  top  of  the  cold- 
blooded assassination  of  William  M. 
Moore,  a  Baltimore  postal  clerk — whose 
assassin  will  not  be  brought  to  justice — 
and  of  Medgar  Evers  on  the  steps  of  his 
home — In  both  instances  because  these 
men,  one  white  and  one  colored,  were 
peaceably  seeking  justice  for  a  minority, 
long  victims  of  discrimination — one  may 
well  wonder  what  kind  of  people  some 
Americans  have  revealed  themselves  to 
be,  and  what  the  rest  of  the  world  must 
begin  to  think  of  us.  What  is  the  effect 
of  these  tragic  occurrences  on  our  Na- 
tion's efforts  to  lead  the  world  toward 
peace  with  justice?  What  are  the  con- 
sequences of  such  failures  of  examples — 
for  it  Is  by  example  that  has  long  lain 
our  best  hope  to  guide  this  troubled  world 
Into  a  better  order?  Can  we  hope  that 
this  shameful  spectacle  will  rouse  us  to 
enact  the  long  delayed  legislation  which 
will  help  to  validate  our  national  profes- 
sions of  belief  in  a  government  of  laws 
in  a  land  of  equal  opportimity  and  even- 
handed  justice  for  all? 

A  characteristically  thoughtful  and 
appropriately  moving  column  on  the 
subject  by  Drew  Pearson  appeared  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  who  has  exhibited  fine 
leadership  in  this  battle  for  civil  rights 
might  well  have  added  Drew  Pearson  to 
the  two  distinguished  military  men 
whom  he  appointed  to  try  to  secure 
peace,  justice,  and  decency  in  that  Ala- 
bama city.  No  contemporary  journalist 
has  more  consistently  espoused  these  de- 
sirable objectives  at  home  and  abroad 
than  this  widely  syndicated  and  influen- 
tial columnist. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  Drew 
Pearson's  column  entitled  "Wallace  and 
the  16th  Street  Church"  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  20.  1963] 
Waixacx  and  trx  16th  Stkext  Chxtsch 

(On  Feb.  9,  after  Interviewing  Govs. 
Donald  Russell  of  South  Carolina  and  Oeorge 
Wallace  of  Alabama,  Drew  Pearson  reported: 
"There  was  one  Important  deduction  I  drew 
from  talking  to  these  two  Governors — leader- 
ship m  the  South  can  tip  the  balance  for  or 
against  law  and  order.  Oovemor  Russell  of 
South  Carolina  called  for  law  and  order  at 
Clemson,  and  there  was  law  and  order.  Gov. 
Ross  Barnett  called  for  resistance  in  Missis- 
sippi, and  there  was  resistance.  And  as  long 
as  Governor  Wallace  calls  for  resistance  at 
the  University  of  Alabama,  there  Is  certain 
to  be  trouble  there  next  September.") 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Three  cont  astlng  pictures  are  before  me 
as  I  write  this  column.  One  is  the  recol- 
lection of  a  handsome  yovuig  man.  with  an 
almost  boyish  face  and  smoking  a  long  black 
cigar,  sitting  in  my  living  room  and  telling 
me  of  his  plans  as  Governor  of  Alabama. 

The  second  Is  the  mental  picture  of  little 
girls  In  white  dresses,  neatly  Ironed,  pigtails 
tied  In  ribbons,  going  to  Siuiday  school  In 
Birmingham. 

The  third  Is  the  final  picture  of  those  same 
little  girls,  dresses  crumpled,  bodies  bloody, 
one  with  her  head  blown  off,  being  carried 
away  on  stretchers. 

It  was  the  Lord*?  day  in  Birmingham,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  day  of  peace.  And  It  was  chil- 
dren's day  at  the  16th  Street  Baptist  Church. 


The  theme  was  forgiveness — the  story  of 
how  Joseph  forgave  his  brothers  when  they 
were  jealous  of  him  and  sold  him  into  bond- 
age. 

The  p>eople  of  that  church  have  a  lot  to 
forgive  now.  especially  the  fathers  and  moth- 
ers of  those  little  girls  in  crumpled  white 
dresses.  The  Rev.  John  Cross,  their  pastor, 
took  the  lead  in  urging  forgiveness  when  he 
seized  a  megaphone  minutes  after  the  bomb- 
ing and  shouted  an  anguished  appeal: 
"Please  go  home.  The  Lord  is  our  shepherd. 
We  shall  not  want." 

WALLACI  LAST  WXWTEK 

Gov.  George  Wallace  sat  In  my  living  room 
last  winter,  handsome,  serene,  confident, 
p'offlng  his  cigar.  He'd  been  Governor  of 
Alabama  about  3  months  and  expected  no 
problems.  He  had  been  the  friend  of  the 
"nigra,"  he  said,  had  served  on  the  board  of 
directors  at  Tuskegee,  attended  meetings 
with  the  Rockefellers  in  New  York,  smoked 
their  dollar  cigars,  but  refused  to  follow 
their  ideas  on  the  race  problem. 

That  problem,  as  far  as  the  schools  were 
concerned,  was  to  permit  no  integration. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Alabama?"  I  asked,  knowing  that 
Integration  was  due  shortly.  "Are  you  going 
to  let  It  become  another  University  of  Missis- 
sippi?" 

"We  are  not  going  to  retract  1  inch"  he 
said.  "I  don't  care  what  the  other  States 
do.  I  have  announced  that  I  would  draw  a 
line  in  the  dust,  and  I  shall  stand  In  the 
door  to  block  the  entry  of  Federal  troops  or 
Federal  marshals  or  anyone  else.  They  will 
have  to  arrest  me  before  they  Integrate  the 
University  of  Alabama." 

"But  you  have  been  a  judge."  I  said,  "and 
you  know  the  Importance  of  respecting  the 
authority  of  the  coxorts.  If  you  set  an  ex- 
ample of  opposition,  you  undermine  the 
courts  and  give  a  cue  to  everyone  who  be- 
lieves In  violence." 

"I'm  against  violence."  repeated  the  Gov- 
ernor, puffing  his  cigar,  "but  I'm  also  against 
integration." 

"But  you  are  the  highest  executive  In  Ala- 
bama." I  said  In  the  last  plea  to  a  man  I 
had  known  long  before  he  was  elected.  "The 
pattern  you  set  of  opposition  will  be  a  hunt- 
ing license  for  violence  to  all  the  rabble- 
rousers  and  the  White  Citizens  Councils  and 
all  the  Kluxers  in  Alabama." 

My  pleas  fell  on  deaf  ears.  The  Governor 
insisted  he  would  stand  in  the  door  and 
draw  a  line  in  the  dust  to  the  very  end. 

The  Governor  must  suffer  sleepless  nights 
this  week — nights  haunted  by  the  si>ecter 
of  those  four  little  girls  who  were  sent  to 
study  forgiveness  on  the  Lord's  day  and  were 
carried  out  of  Sunday  school  on  stretchers. 

A  StTGCESTION 

Governor  Wallace  has  offered  $5,000  of  the 
State's  money  as  a  reward  to  catch  those 
guilty  of  this,  the  2l8t  bombing  in  Birming- 
ham. His  offer  Is  like  locking  the  stable 
door  on  violence  after  the  spirit  of  violence 
has  galloped  through  the  streets  of  Birming- 
ham. Instead,  I  suggest  he  go  to  that  shat- 
tered church  and  kneel  before  that  lone 
stained-glass  window  with  the  headless 
Christ  and  beg  what  the  Reverend  Cross 
asked  his  flock  to  grant — forgiveness. 

Furthermore,  let  the  Governor  lead  a  drive 
to  rebuild  the  16th  Street  Baptist  Church. 

The  chances  are  slim,  I  know,  that  he 
will  do  this.  So  I  suggest  that  every  church 
In  the  Nation,  regardless  of  its  denomination, 
regardless  of  whether  It  is  white  or  Negro, 
take  up  a  collection  to  rebuild  and  repair 
the  church  in  Birmingham  wrecked  by  the 
hatemongers.  Let  this  church,  when  rebuilt, 
be  a  monument  to  forgiveness  and  tolerance 
and  better  understanding  In  a  city  that 
needs  sorely  to  heal  Its  wounds. 


AN  IMPROVED  DAIRY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
testified  this  week  before  the  Dairy  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  in  support  of  an  Improved 
dairy  program.  I  recommended  a  pro- 
gram of  surplus  reduction  payments 
which  could  Increase  the  net  Income  of 
dairy  farmers  by  $150  million,  cut  the 
estimated  surplus  In  half,  and  still  re- 
duce Government  costs  by  $37  million 
compared  to  expenditures  which  will  be 
required  this  year  under  the  existing  pro- 
Erram. 

I  believe  that  the  summary  of  the  cur- 
rent dairy  situation  given  by  Mr.  Ches- 
ter W.  Smith,  a  witness  at  the  House 
committee  hearing  today,  Is  worthy  of 
careful  consideration.  Mr.  Smith,  an 
economist,  spoke  as  the  representative  of 
the  Mutual  Federation  of  Independent 
Cooperatives  with  headquarters  at  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.  He  represented  about  7,000 
dairy  farmers  in  56  local  cooperatives  in 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  who  sell  un- 
der the  New  York-New  Jersey  Federal 
order. 

The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Smith's  testi- 
mony was  in  support  of  the  class  I  base 
plan,  which  is  the  proposal  in  the  Senate 
committee  bill,  S.  1915.  This  plan,  of 
course,  is  of  particular  concern  to  pro- 
ducers in  Federal  order  markets.  He  did 
state,  however : 

In  regard  to  pending  bills  for  incentive 
pajrments  to  encourage  reduces*  surplus  on  a 
national  basis,  the  Mutual  Federation  has 
no  objection  to  such  a  program  If  kept  on  a 
basis  of  voluntary  signup  by  individual  pro- 
ducers and  the  bill  does  not  lower  the  mini- 
mum of  75  percent  of  parity  dairy  support 
level  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

The  conclusion  of  his  statement.  I  be- 
lieve, reflects  the  seriousness  of  the  pres- 
ent dairy  situation.    He  said: 

No  dairy  legislation  this  year  may  leave 
the  Secretary  with  no  alternative  but  to  re- 
duce class  I  prices  in  many  markets.  This 
is  not  justified  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
low  net  Income  level  of  dairymen,  particu- 
larly in  the  Northeast. 

Such  action  would  encourage  radical  ac- 
tion by  some  dairy  farmers  that  could  easily 
lead  to  physical  strife  and  violence.  The 
need  for  legislative  action  Is  now:  1964  may 
be  too  late.  Please  give  us  the  two-price 
legislation  this  year,  so  we  can  at  least  have 
a  chance  to  prove  to  you  and  the  Nation  next 
year  how  it  will  help  reduce  dairy  surpluses, 
Improve  dairy  income  and  save  taxpayers 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  dairy  support  pro- 
gram. 

I  would  only  add  that  the  need  of  dairy 
farmers  outside  Federal  order  markets 
is  equal,  If  not  greater,  thsm  that  of  the 
dairy  farmers  for  whom  Mr.  Smith  was 
speaking.  These  dairy  farmers  outside 
Federal  order  markets  make  up  the  ma- 
jority of  the  dairy  producers  in  the  Na- 
tion and  they  do  not  not  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  premium  price  for  class  I  type 
of  milk. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  also  received  a 
copy  of  the  resolution  recently  adopted 
by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union.  It  sets  forth  their  rea- 
sons for  supporting  the  surplus  reduc- 
tion payments  program  which  I  and 
other  Senators  plan  to  offer  as  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  reported  by  the 
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commlUee  I  ask  TUianimous  consent 
that  a  summary  of  the  bill.  S.  1961.  Mr. 
Smith's  testimony,  and  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcots  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary, testimony,  and  resolution  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricokd.  as 
follows:   ' 

SocMAST   or  PwoTtaoma  or  thb  McCaktht 
Daibt  Bill — S.  196 

<1)  The  program  !•  voliintary. 

(3)  It  rsUUM  the  preeent  general  price 
support  level  of  75  percent  of  parity. 

(3)  It  Incorporates  the  class  I  base  plan. 
This  permits  producers  to  amend  their  Fed- 
eral market  order  so  as  to  cut  back  on  pro- 
dxietloo  o€  "sTirpluB"  milk  (used  for  manu- 
faetartng  yxirpoaea)  without  losing  their 
ahar*  of  tlM  premlum-prloed.  fliild-uae  sales. 

(4)  ProChicen  under  PedenU  orden  who 
to  cot  productton  10  percent  or.  more 


would  be  paid  reduction  Incentive  payments 
of  «p  to  (2.50  per  hundred  on  the  amount 
th«f  reduced  marketings.  This  provision 
woijld  be  effective  until  April  1,  1965. 

($)  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
establish  a  program  of  direct  payments  for 
dal«y  producers  outside  of  Federal  market 
orders  who  agree  not  to  expand  production. 
Ttw  ouixlmujm  direct  payment  would  be  60 
cen^  per  hundred  oa  their  marketings  of 
mii^  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  Sec- 
retsfry  could  make  one  level  of  payments  for 
producers  who  hold  the  line  and  a  higher 
levQl  for  those  who  agree  to  cut  production 
by  (  percent.  This  program  would  be  effec- 
tive until  April  1.  1965. 

Senator  McCaktht  requested  the  Depart- 
ment to  make  estimates  and  the  Department 
cha4^  is  attached.  It  shows  that  the  Mc- 
Carthy bill  compeared  to  the  present  pro- 
gram could  cut  surpluses  in  half,  reduce 
Qoemment  costs  by  >S7  million,  and  in- 
crease net  Income  by  (ISO  million. 
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1  ao-oaot  payments  to  maoufacturing  milk  producers  who  do  aot  eioeed  their  base  period  marketings  and  40-oent 
payments  to  those  who  n>dnw  5  peirent.  Tnis  estimate  assumf?  SO  [*rcent  of  manufacttirtne  mlllc  proilnpers  par- 
ticipate vtth  20  pereent  rsdiKliic  S  percent  to  reoelve  the  hieher  oayment.  Varlatirms  hi  the  peroentaee  of  prodaevrs 
redudng  do  not  significantly  aJecX  program  cost  though  larger  participation  would  signifleantly  increase  net  producer 
Income. 

•  Milk  eaohralsat  milk  bt  basis. 

I  Payment  on  reductioo  twJow  tMtse  in  Federal  ordar  markets. 

<  Payment  on  maoufacturing  grade  mflk. 

Pemhsylvanla  under  the  New  Tork-New  Jer- 
sey pederad  order,  Mutual  Federation  strongly 
favors  the  class  I  base  plan,  or  two-price 
plaft.  Our  organisation  has  been  extremely 
active  for  several  years,  along  with  other 
dairy  cooperatives  throughout  the  country, 
in  developing  this  type  of  legislation.  It 
would  help  solve  our  major  problem  at  sur- 
plui  milk  production  which  is  a  millstone 
around  the  neck  of  the  entire  dairy  In- 
dustry. 


(By  Chfestar  W.  Smith,  econmnlst,  Mutual 
Federation  of  Independent  Cooperatives. 
Inc.,  a05  Harrison  Street.  Syracuse.  N.Y.) 
Representing  about  7,000  dairy  farmers,  in 

56  local  cooperaUves  in  New  York  State  and 


The  principal  advantage  of  a  base  plan  is 
tlie  freedom  It  would  give  dairy  farmers  to 
ge€ir  their  production  voluntarily  to  normal 
fluid  milk  demands  in  their  local  market. 
This  would  break  the  current  vicious  circle 
ot  the  single  blended  price  feature  of  milk 
orders.  The  single  blended  price  forces  ail 
producers  to  engage  In  an  uneconomic  pro- 
duction race  in  order  to  keep  on  a  par  with 
each  other.  The  result  is  an  increase  in 
surplus  milk  production  which  lowers  blend- 
ed prices.  Everybody  loses.  A  two-price 
plan  will  enable  individual  dairymen  to  pro- 
duce for  normal  market  needs  without  being 
Injured  by  the  surplus  produced  by  other 
producers. 

llie  two-price  plan  bills  now  pending  con- 
tain adequate  safegtiards  to  prevent  insula- 
tion of  producers  in  any  one  market  from 
normal  competition  of  milk  supplies  In  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  be  required  to  establish 
order  provisions,  based  on  public  hearings, 
to  carry  out  his  responsibility  under  the  law 
to  make  sure  that  fair  interregional  compe- 
tition is  maintained.  For  this  reason  the 
manufacturing  milk  production  areas  of  the 
country  need  not  fear  Uiat  these  plans  would 
operate  to  exclude  them  from  a  fair  oppc»:- 
tunlty  to  compete  for  market  outlets  In 
other  parts  of  the  country.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  surplus  reducing  effect  of  local 
two-price  plans  under  milk  orders  would  in- 
directly benefit  manufacturing  milk  areas. 

A  research  report  Just  released  by  USDA> 
shows  that  the  cost  of  Increasing  milk  pro- 
duction in  1962  was  $4-36  per  hundredweight 
in  the  Central  N«Ktheast,  $3.25  on  eastern 
Wisconsin  grade  .wdalry  farms  and  $3.19  on 
Wisconsin  grade  B  dairy  farms.  This  mar- 
ginal cost  is  higher  than  the  surplus  class 
price  of  about  $3.00  in  all  areas  (and  very 
substantially  lilgher  in  the  Northeast).  For 
tills  reason  two-price  plans  with  excess  milk 
priced  no  lower  than  current  siu-plvu  class 
prices  would  discourage  production  l>ecause 
the  cost  of  producing  excess  milk  would  ex- 
ceed available  returns. 

Another  advantage  of  voluntary  two-price 
plans  on  a  local  market  basis  Is  desirable 
flexibility.  Dalrjrmen  supplying  a  given 
market  could  adopt  this  plan  or  not  adopt 
the  plan,  as  they  saw  fit.  Each  market  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  fit  the  plan  to  the 
market's  degree  of  surplus  (a  wide  range 
now  prevails  among  markets) .  In  view  of 
this  feature  of  the  proposed  legislation,  it 
seems  unfair  and  unjust-for  dairy  organiza- 
tions or  cooF>erative8  in  certain  markets,  or 
general  national  farm  organizations,  for  that 
matter,  to  oppose  this  type  of  enabling 
legislation.  If  such  opposition  prevails  it 
would  deny  producers  in  any  market  from 
having  the  opportunity  to  even  vote  on  what 
many  of  them  believe  to  be  an  equitable 
solution  to  tiielr  burdensome  surplus  prot>- 
lems. 

The  two-price  plan  Is  not  regarded  as  a 
temporary  or  emergency  stopgap  solution  to 
the  present  large  total  national  dairy  sur- 
plus. It  would  be  a  permanent  Improvement 
in  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937.  Experience  in  recent  years  with 
mounting  sxirpluses  indicates  that  two-price 
plans  can  be  expected  to  cure  the  major 
defect  noted  above  which  threatens  to  dis- 
credit the  Federal  milk  order  program.  Such 
discredit  woxild  be  tragic  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  milk  orders  for  the  most  part  have  been 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  all  Federal  farm 
programs. 

In  regard  to  pending  bills  providing  for 
Incentive  payments  to  encourage  reduced 
surplus  on  a  national  basis,  the  Mutual  Fed- 
eration has  no  objection  to  such  a  program 
if  kept  on  a  basis  of  Toluntary  signup  by 


^  "Implications  of  cost  and  prioe  relation- 
ships   on    typical    dairy    fanns"    by    David 

Cummins,    Etelry    Situation,    Economic    Re- 
search Service,  USD  A,  Aug\ist  1963. 
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Individual  producers  and  the  bill  does  not 
lower  the  minimum  of  75  percent  of  parity 
dairy  support  level  In  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949. 

Of  the  three  bUls  pending  (HJl.  7120. 
Olskn;  H.R.  7261,  Johnson;  or  H.R.  8357, 
Stkatton),  we  prefer  the  Btratton  bill.  Its 
two-price  plan  title  is  practically  the  same 
as  the  Proxmire  bill  (S.  1915)  which  contains 
the  maximum  degree  of  voluntary  applica- 
tion, as  well  as  clarity  of  wording,  and  ad- 
ministrative provisions  which  would  mini- 
mize opportunities  to  evade  the  Intended 
effect  of  the  plan.  This  latter  feature  of  the 
two-price  plan  part  of  the  Stratton  bill  Is  Its 
principal  advantage  over  the  Olsen  bill. 

The  Johnson  bill  contains  two  f  eatvu-es  not 
in  the  Stratton  or  Olsen  bills  which  we  feel 
are  unnecessary.  These  are:  (1)  the  provi- 
sion for  discounting  the  return  to  dairymen 
on  excess  milk  below  the  lowest  class  price  in 
the  order  (sec.  H(ll)3)  and  (2)  the  specifi- 
cation that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
hold  a  hearing  on  any  order  whenever  "he 
has  reason  to  believe"  that  an  unnecessary 
siirplus  exists,  coupled  with  a  mandate  to 
hold  a  further  hearing  to  consider  reducing 
the  class  I  price  If  a  base  plan  Is  voted  down 
in  a  referendum  (sec.  H(viil) ).  The  first  of 
these  features  is  not  needed  on  the  basis  of 
USDA  research  findings  noted  above.  The 
second  feature  is  unnecessary  l>ecause  the  act 
now  and  always  has  contained  basic  author- 
ity for  the  Secretary  to  call  hearings  when- 
ever "he  has  reason  to  l>elieve"  tliat  amend- 
ment of  any  provision  of  an  order  is  needed 
(sec.  608c  (1)  and  (3)). 

Regarding  the  incentive  pa3rment  features 
of  the  three  bills,  the  Stratton  bill  contains 
desirable  safeguard  against  evasion  not  pres- 
ent In  the  other  two  bills  (last  sentence  of 
sec.  202).  It  also  provides  a  desirable  limit 
beyond  which  the  Secretary  cannot  go  (25 
percent)  in  inducing  reduced  production.  It 
also  avoids  an  element  of  confusion  con- 
tained In  the  other  two  bills  by  providing 
only  one  basis  of  payment  rather  than  a  rate 
for  one  type  of  dairyman  on  what  be  does 
produce  and  a  rate  for  another  type  of  dairy- 
man on  what  he  doesn't  produce. 

If  any  incentive  payment  type  of  law  is 
to  be  enacted,  we  favor  the  feature  of  all 
three  bills  which  provides  for  voluntary 
signup  by  individual  dairymen  rather  than 
a  more  rigid,  mandatory,  or  restrictive  typ>e 
of  program. 

In  conclusion,  the  two-price  plan  legisla- 
tion is  needed  to  enable  some  Federal  order 
markets  to  get  their  milk  supplies  In  balance 
with  demand.  No  dairy  legislation  this  year 
may  leave  the  Secretary  with  no  alternative 
but  to  reduce  class  I  prices  in  many  markets. 
This  is  not  justified  on  the  basis  of  the 
present  low  net  income  level  of  dairymen, 
particularly  in  the  Northetist.  Such  action 
would  encourage  radical  action  by  some 
dairy  farmers  that  could  easily  lead  to  phys- 
ical strife  and  violence.  The  need  for  legis- 
lative action  is  now:  1964  may  be  too  late. 
Please  give  us  the  two-price  plan  legislation 
this  year,  so  we  can  at  least  have  a  chance 
to  prove  to  you  and  the  Nation  next  year 
how  it  will  help  reduce  dairy  surpluses.  Im- 
prove dairy  income  and  save  taxpayers  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  the  dairy  support  program. 

Resoltttton  bt  Board  of  DnxcroRS  or  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union — McCarthy  Dairt 

Amendment 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union  hereby  resolves  that  the  pro- 
visions set  forth  in  the  Proxmire  dairy  bill, 
S.  1915  class  I  base  plan  alone  will  not  pro- 
vide a  solution  of  the  present  crisis  confront- 
ing the  dairy  industry;  however,  in  order  to 
Increase  the  chances  of  bringing  about  much- 
needed  dairy  legislation  Farmers  Union  sup- 
ports the  class  I  base  plan  in  conjunction 
with  the  program  for  dairy  farmers  in  manu- 
facturing milk  areas  as  provided  in  S.  1961 


introduced  by  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy, 
Democrat,  of  Minnesota. 

Farmers  Union  cannot  support  the  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Proxmire  as  the  an- 
swer to  the  need  for  a  national  dairy  pro- 
gram since  It  would  affect  only  those  pro- 
ducers inside  marketing  order  areas  who 
wish  to  be  included  in  the  plan. 

The  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy— S.  1961,  section  I  of  which  is  iden- 
tical to  Senator  Proxmire's  bill — goes  fur- 
ther to  Include  the  necessary  provisions  in 
section  2  which  would  Include  those  pro- 
ducers outside  Federal  marketing  order  areas. 
Section  2  would  include  manufacturing  milk 
producers  and  would  offer  a  support  price 
which  would  bring  about  a  reduction  in  the 
production  of  milk  by  offering  supply-adjust- 
ment incentives. 

The  surplus  reduction  payment  feature  in 
8.  1961  would  overcome  a  serious  short- 
coming of  the  class  I  base  plan.  Under  this 
provision  dairy  farmers  in  both  Federal  mar- 
keting order  areas  and  manufacturing  milk 
areas  would  have  sufficient  incentive  to  cur- 
tall  production. 

Farmers  Union's  support  of  a  program  for 
producers  of  manufacturing  milk  to  work 
In  conjunction  with  a  class  I  base  plan  Is 
based  on  four  underlying  principles: 

( 1 )  Producers  of  manufacturing  milk  who 
receive  prices  based  on  a  support  of  $3.14 
are  in  serious  need  for  a  program  which  will 
substantially  raise  their  net  income. 

(2)  To  deal  with  stirplus  milk  in  market 
order  areas  while  Ignoring  surplus  produc- 
tion in  maniifacttirlng  milk  areas  constitutes 
a  piecemeal  approach  to  the  need  for  sup- 
ply adjustment  nationally. 

(3)  A  program  solely  for  producers  of 
class  I  milk  in  which  bases  are  established 
discriminates  against  producers  of  manu- 
facturing milk. 

(4)  The  class  I  base  plan  would  go  into 
effect    only    on    the    amending    of    market 

orders  thu-ough  referendum.  Therefore,  such 
a  proposal  would  have  little  immediate  effect 
on  excess  production. 

(5)  Price  support  payments  authorized 
In  section  2  of  the  McCarthy  bill  would 
make  possible  movement  of  processed  dairy 
products  to  the  consumer  at  fair  and  reason- 
able prices  and  is  expected  to  stimulate 
consumption. 

A  dairy  program  which  includes  l>oth  the 
Proxmire  (S.  1915)  and  McCarthy  (S.  1961) 
provisions  would  result  in  reduction  of  sxxi- 
plus.  lower  Government  cost,  and  Increased 
net  farm  Income  to  milk  producers. 

The  board  of  directors  of  National  Farm- 
ers Union  does  therefore  urge  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  adopt  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  McCarthy  bill  (S.  1961)  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Proxmire  bill  (8.  1915) 
and  to  give  favorable  consideration  to  the 
proposal. 


TWENTY-FIVE  MILLION  WORKING 
WOMEN  HONORED 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  in 
June,  President  Kennedy  signed  the 
equal-pay-for-equal-work  law  in  behalf 
of  working  women  of  America.  The  law, 
to  go  into  effect  on  January  1,  requires 
that  where  women  do  the  same  work  as 
men  they  shall  be  paid  the  same  money. 
We  now  have  nearly  25  million  women 
in  jobs,  who  represent  37  percent  of  all 
women  over  14  years  of  age  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  clear  that  they  are  more  than 
Just  an  important  part  of  the  labor  force; 
they  are  an  indispensable  part. 

Labor  Day — recently  past — is  often 
thought  of  as  a  day  that  Dad  does  not 
have  to  work  and  the  family  can  plan 
an  outing,  but  William  F.  Schnitzler, 
AFL-CIO  secretary -treasurer,  has  point- 


ed out  in  his  Labor  Day  message  that 
this  is  now  an  important  day  for  women, 
too.  More  than  half  of  the  working 
women  are  married  and  most  have  fam- 
ilies. Their  income  makes  up  an  im- 
portant part  of  their  household  budget — 
very  often  the  difference  between  a  de- 
cent life  and  a  marginal  existence. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  portion  of  Mr.  Schnitzlers 
Labor  Day  broadcast  of  September  2, 
1963,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  Labor  I>ay  finds  our  country  deeply 
engaged  in  a  great,  comprehensive  effort  to 
secure  equal  rights  and  equal  opportunity 
for  all  Americans. 

Most  of  the  emphasis  and  nearly  all  the 
attention  with  respect  to  equal  rights  and 
equal  opportunity  has  been  centered  on 
racial  discrimination.  This  Is  entirely 
proper,  since  the  abuses  perpetrated  against 
Negroes  are  Infinitely  worse  and  more  wide- 
spread than  those  directed  at  other  groups. 
Yet  tills  is  not  the  only  form  of  discrimi- 
nation. 

Another  form — which  except  for  a  few  in- 
terested organizations,  such  as  the  AFL-CIO. 
and  for  those  victimized  by  it.  lias  attracted 
little  public  notice — is  discrimination  against 
women. 

Hearings  condxicted  by  Congress  in  1962 
produced  startling  proof  that  in  a  wide  range 
of  occupations — in  fact^K-ies,  in  offices  and  in 
the  service  trades — women  workers  were  paid 
considerably  less  money  than  men  in  the 
same  establishment,  doing  the  same  jobs. 

In  any  number  of  factories,  for  instance — 
most  of  them  in  the  lower-paid  industries — 
there  are  terms  like  this:  "Starting  rates: 
men,  $1.60;  women,  $1.46."  And  these  are 
for  the  same  Jobs,  performed  by  mixed  crews 
of  men  and  women,  with  no  other  differ- 
ences but  wages. 

In  offices,  women  bookkeepers  often  are 
paid  less  tlian  the  men  who  work  beside 
them.  In  banks,  it  is  the  same  story  with 
tellers.  In  restaurants,  waiters  customarily 
command  a  higher  base  rate  than  waitresses. 

Bear  in  mind  that  there  is  no  question 
here  of  men  being  paid  more  because  they 
are  required  to  exert  more  effort  or  ap^ly 
greater  skUls.  What  we  are  talking  about 
are  Jobs  that  In  every  respect  are  compara- 
ble— every  respect,  that  is,  except  the  sex 
of  those  who  fulfill  them. 

The  worst  differentials,  of  course,  were 
found  In  nonunion  enterprises.  But  there 
were  far  too  many  Instances  where  even  col- 
lective bargaining  had  failed  to  overcome  the 
practice. 

Sometimes — and  we  have  to  admit  it — the 
men  in  the  union  liave  accepted  the  idea  of 
a  differential.  They  say  to  themselves  that 
a  woman's  income  is  likely  to  be  a  supple- 
ment, rather  tlian  the  primary  support  of  a 
family.  Some  of  them  even  say  tliat  "wom- 
an's place  Is  in  the  home."  They  forget 
that  none  of  this  has  anything  at  all  to  do 
with  trade  union  principles.  Our  goal  in  the 
labor  movement  is  fair  pay  for  workers  for 
the  Job  they  hold — ^regardless  of  race,  creed, 
national  origin — or  sex. 

The  congressional  hearings  made  it  clear 
that  women  workers  tiave  not  fully  heen  in- 
cluded In  that  goal. 

In  April  of  this  year,  after  carefully  re- 
viewing the  evidence,  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  the  Status  of  Women — headed, 
until  her  death,  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt — 
formally  endorsed  Federal  legislation  to  es- 
tablish by  law  the  principle  of  equal  pay  for 
comparable  work.  As  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission. I  joined  In  that  repwDrt. 

This  Is  one  area  of  discrimination  in  which 
a  legislative  victory  has  already  been  won. 
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A  bill  providing  equal  pay  foe  women  was 
enacted  by  Congress  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent early  In  June. 

It  Is  not  a  perfect  bill.  On  behalT  of  the 
AFLr-CIO.  I  had  urged  a  stronger  and  more 
effective  one.  But  at  least  the  principle 
has  been  established,  and  an  enforcement 
■fStaedure  created  and  assigned  to  the  De- 
pu^nent  of  Labor. 
4l7ie  law's  provisions  go  into  effect  next 
January.  They  will  have  far-reaching  ef- 
-fects,  for  the  number  of  women  1b  the  Na- 
tion's workforce  Is  large  and  growing.  It  is 
estimated  that  by  1970,  30  million  American 
women  will  be  gainfully  employed.  Even 
today,  there  are  more  than  214  million  wom- 
en in  A7L-CIO  unions. 

Let  us  leave  aside  the  union  members. 
Let  XLS  Just  consider  the  unorganized. 

In  little  factories,  in  thousands  of  offices. 
In  any  number  of  banks  and  in  countless 
stores  and  restaurants,  women  will  be  le- 
gally entitled  to  the  same  pay  as  the  men 
who  work  beside  them. 

How  many  will  get  wage  increases  as  a 
result?  No  one  really  knows;  but  the  num- 
ber  may   run   to  many  millions. 

In  that  respect,  this  piece  of  legislation 
may  have  a  greater  economic  Impact  than 
the  broader  coverage  of  the  Federal  wage- 
hour  law. 

Mostly,  these  wage  Increases  will  be  quick- 
ly spent.  In  most  cases  a  woman  at  work — 
depending  upon  her  age — Is  building  up 
funds  to  help  furnish  a  home  when  she 
marries;  U  bolstering  the  living-standards 
of  her  parents,  or  Is  making  possible  a 
higher  standard  of  living  for  for  her  own 
household.  Very  few  Indeed  are  working  to 
give  an  extra  margin  of  luxury  to  a  house- 
hold that  is  already  in  comfortable  clrciun- 
stances. 

Many  of  these  working  women  are  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups.  This  legislation 
will  not  protect  them  against  discrimination 
based  upon  race;  but  it  can  and  will  protect 
them  £igalnst  dlscrlnilnatlon  based  upon 
sex.  regardless  of  their  race.  It  is  not  hard 
to  imagine  circximstances  In  which  this 
would  be  an  effective  weapon  for  the 
achievement  of  economic  jiistice. 

The  women  of  America  can  be  proud  that 
the  AFL-CIO  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  both  of  which  are  overwhelm- 
ingly made  up  of  men.  undertook  a  success- 
ful campaign  to  eliminate  Job  discrimina- 
tion against  women. 

This  is  evidence  of  our  sincere  devotion 
to  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity;  and 
it  is  a  portent  of  things  to  come.  There 
may  be  a  long  road  to  travel  before  equal 
rights  and  equal  opportunity,  with  no  ifs, 
ands  or  buts,  are  established  beyond  ques- 
tion, as  they  ought  to  be.  But  we  are 
moving  with  increasing  speed  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Thus,  even  at  this  stage,  the  Nation  has 
taken  one  long-needed  step  in  the  fight 
against  discrimination.  Like  the  much 
greater  strides  that  remain  to  be  taken,  this 
will  correct  an  ancient  injiostice.  But  like 
the  measures  still  pending,  it  also  will  have 
a  healthy  impact  on  the  economy  by  rais- 
ing the  wages  of  millions  of  working  women. 

The  APTr-CIO  will,  as  always,  continue  to 
fight  for  what  is  right,  knowing  that  what 
Is  right  is  also  best  for  workers  and  for  the 
Nation. 


ijhe  need  for  prompt  action  on  this 
pro|)osed  legislation  was  outlined  in  a 
recent  excellent  article  by  Mr.  Creed 
Black,  chairmsm  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
fortnation  Committee,  -  of  the  American 
Soaiety  of  Newpaper  Editors.  I  com- 
metid  this  article  to  the  attention  of  all 
of  taiy  colleagues,  and  ask  unsmimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  RxcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wai  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Frbm  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Society 
[of  Newspaper  Editors.  Sept.  1.  1963) 
Senatob  Longs  Bill  S.   1666 
(By  Creed  C.  Black) 
and  when  congressional  activity  picks  up 
jgh  to  create  a  shuffle,  there  Is  one  piece 
Elation  American  editors  shouldn't  lose 


FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  4, 17  Senators,  including  me,  joined 
with  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long]  in  introducing  Senate  bill  1666, 
the  freedom  of  information  bill.  Hear- 
ings on  the  bill  will  be  held  on  October 
2a-31. 


:fhls  is  S.  1666,  Introduced  June  4  by  Sena- 
tor JLONC,  of  Missouri,  and  signed  by  17  other 
Senjators  from  both  parties.  Formally,  it's 
called  "a  bill  to  amend  section  3  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act."  Informally,  ifs 
being  referred  to  as  a  freedom  of  Information 
bill 

li  deserves  that  designation— and  the  sup- 
port of  the  press. 

To  refresh  your  memories,  the  Administra- 
tive:  Procedure  Act  was  passed  in  1946  to 
estiblish  some  uniform  rules  for  Federal 
regulatory  and  executive  agencies.  It  fol- 
lowfed  more  than  a  decade  of  work  by  the 
Amjerlcan  Bar  Association  and  was  unanl- 
moiisly  adopted  in  Congress. 

flection  3  of  that  act  is  entitled  "Publica- 
tion of  information,  rules,  opinions,  orders, 
anj  public  records."  In  the  words  of  ASNE's 
godd  friend  Representative  John  E.  Moss,  of 
California:  "This  is  the  nearest  thing  we 
ha^e  in  law  to  a  Federal  public  information 
stajtute." 

Xjnhapplly,  however,  experience  has  con- 
flrijied  the  truth  of  Senator  Long's  observa- 
tlob  that  "time  and  interpretation  have 
shcjwn  that  It  is  woefully  Inadequate  today." 
fact.  Representative  Moss  has  said  that 

_le  so-called  public  Information  section  Is 
soBhot  through  with  exceptions,  quallfica- 
Uofcs  and  limitations  that  it  actually  has 
served  throughout  Government  generally  to 
sui^press  information  rather  than  make  it 
available."  His  own  amplification  of  that 
indictment  will  serve  admirably  here  as  an 
analysis  of  the  weaknesses  of  section  3: 

'tin  it  we  will  find  a  remarkable  collec- 
tion of  phrases  and  exceptions  that  add  up 
to  k  claim  of  authority  for  withholding  from 
th«^  public  practically  anything  and  every- 
thmg.    The  first  clause  reads : 

•| 'Except  to  the  extent  that  there  is  in- 
vollved  ( 1 )  any  ftmction  of  the  United  States 
redulrlng  secrecy  in  the  public  Interest  or 
(al  any  matter  relating  to  the  internal  man- 
agement of  an  agency.' 

•♦Now,  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase  "secrecy 
in  jthe  public  Interest'?  We  could  not  quar- 
rel with  the  protection  of  defense  informa- 
tion properly  classified  under  executive  or- 
dei^or  statute.  We  could  Aot  quarrel  with 
tr^de  secrets  or  other  information  specifical- 
ly protected  under  any  of  the  many  laws 
auihorizing  withholding  Information  both 
frc^  Congress  and  the  public.  Reasonable 
mdn  do  quarrel,  however,  with  the  language 
presently  in  the  law.  The  "Manual  on  the 
Acininistrative  Procedxire  Act*  Issued  by  the 
Attorney  General's  Office  puts  It  up  to  each 
agency  to  determine  what  functions  require 
sedrecy  in  the  public  Interest. 

TThe  next  phrase  in  the  present  law  I 
wduld  call  to  your  attention  Is  "Internal  man- 
agement.' The  Attorney  General's  manual 
suggests    that    such    items    might    include 


budget  procedures,  among  other  things.  I 
cannot  think  of  a  subject  more  properly  the 
concern  of  the  citizen  than  the  plans  for 
spending  taxpayers'  money.  We  know  of  the 
concern  shared  by  many  about  indiscrimi- 
nate exposure  of  personnel  information,  but 
what  about  disclosing  salaries?  Does  the 
public  have  a  right  to  know  how  much  its 
employees,  by  name,  are  being  paid?  In 
short,  the  phrase  'Internal  management'  Is 
capable  of  being — and  has  been — construed 
to  cover  the  withholding  of  everything  not 
already  covered  by  the  requirements  of  'the 
public  Interest.' 

"The  final  two  paragraphs  of  the  public 
information  section  contain  additional  qual- 
ifications that  further  vitiate  any  notion 
that  the  section  Is  truly  a  public  informa- 
tion law.  The  first  paragraph  attempts  to 
limit  the  kinds  of  people  to  whom  informa- 
tion may  be  given  in  the  phrase  'persons 
properly  and  directly  concerned.'  Again  the 
Attorney  General's  manual  advises  that  each 
agency  *ls  the  primary  Judge  of  whether  the 
person's  Interest  Is  such  as  to  require  it  to 
make  Its  official  records  available  for  his  in- 
spection." It  would  appear  that  this  rules 
out  the  inquisitive  citizen,  the  Industrious 
reporter,  the  concerned  taxpayer.  Just  who 
Is  "properly  and  directly  concerned'?  Ask  the 
agency.  And  If  the  particxilar  information 
is  especially  embturasslng  or  controversial, 
we  must  expect  that  few  persons,  If  any,  will 
be  found  to  be  both  'properly  and  directly 
concerned.' 

"Finally.  I  will  cite  the  catchall  phrases 
In  5  U.S.C.  1002 — 'required  for  good  cause  to 
be  held  confidential'  and  'held  confidential 
for  good  cause  found.'  In  effect,  the  law  pro- 
vides that  if  none  of  the  other  broad  ex- 
emptions and  qualifications  work,  a  bureau- 
crat may  decide  that  his  reason  for  with- 
holding information  from  the  public  is  a 
good  one.  As  interpreted  by  the  Attorney 
General,  'good  cause'  can  be  either  an  agency 
rule  Issued  in  advance,  or  It  may  be  an  ad 
hoc  determination  In  a  specific  case.  What 
more  could  a  secrecy-bent  person  want  in 
the  way  of  authority  for  withholding? 

"In  practical  operation  every  bureau,  di- 
vision, agency,  and  Government  office  decides 
for  itself  which  of  many  grounds  it  may 
cite  to  keep  information  from  the  public. 
The  choice  is  large;  In  fact,  the  public  in- 
formation section  makes  it  difficult  to  pro- 
vide information  to  the  public.  This  is  the 
situation  as  of   this  moment." 

So  much  for  the  act  as  it  now  stands. 
What  woiild  Senator  Long's  bill  do  to  change 
it? 

Generally,  he  says,  the  measure  is  intend- 
ed to  curtail  agency  discretion  by  circum- 
scribing and  delineating  "areas  in  which 
secrecy  will  be  permissible."  Specifically, 
here's  his  explanation  of  how  that  would 
be  accomplished : 

"Brlefiy,  the  blU  would  require  each  agen- 
cy to  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  descrip- 
tions of  its  organization,  general  policy 
statements,  and  the  text  of  its  rules  or  state- 
ments on  courses  and  procedures  through 
which  It  operates. 

Second,  all  agency  opinions,  orders,  policy 
statements,  and  interpretations  would  be 
available  for  public  inspection.  Indexes  of 
opinions,  rules,  and  orders  are  to  be  required. 
Specific  times,  locations,  and  procedures  for 
inspection  are  to  be  designated.  Further, 
each  agency  member's  vote  on  all  Issues 
would  be  open  for  public  scrutiny. 

"Third,  other  agency  records  would  be 
available  for  Inspection  except  when  (a)  ex- 
empt by  statute,  (b)  they  involve  national 
defense,  or  (c)  when  they  constitute  internal 
memorandum  of  members  and  employees  of 
an  agency  relating  to  the  consideration  and 
disposition  of  adjudicatory  and  rulemaking 
matters. 
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"Moreover,  provision  is  made  tor  court  pro- 
ceedings under  S.  1666.  District  courts  are 
granted  authority  to  order  the  production  of 
improperly  withheld  records.  The  coiut  is 
directed  to  determine  such  matters  de  novo, 
the  burden  of  proof  resting  on  the  agency." 

Senator  Long  does  not  claim  perfection 
for  his  bill,  and  suggestions  for  improving  it 
win  be  sought  when  his  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure  oon- 
duots  hearings  now  tentatively  scheduled  for 
same  time  in  September. 

It  can  be  expected  that  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy will  oppose  the  measure.  Similar 
bills  have  died  quietly  In  the  past.  But 
sponsors  of  the  current  legislation  believe 
prospects  are  brighter  now. 

Not  the  least  of  the  reasons  for  believing 
they  may  be  right  is  the  fact  that  these 
sponsors  are  not  only  niunerous  but  repre- 
sent a  wide  range  of  Senate  opinions.  In 
addition  to  Senator  Long,  they  are  Senators 
Bartlett,  Bayh.  Boggs,  Case,  Dirksen,  Gruen- 
Ing,  Hart,  Keating,  Kefauver,  Metcalf.  Morse. 
Nelson,  Neuberger,  Proxmire,  Biblcoff, 
Smathers,  and  Symington. 

If  they  are  to  succeed,  they'll  need  help 
from  ASNE  members.  One  way  to  provide 
It  is  to  send  to  Senator  Long  the  details  of 
any  instances  in  which  your  reporters  have 
been  denied  information  under  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act.  Another  is  to  let  your 
own  Senators  (and  your  Representatives) 
know  how  your  paper  stands  on  this  meas- 
ure. And  still  a  third  la  to  help  build  public 
support  for  it. 

Congress.  Senator  Long  said  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill,  can  hardly  complain  about 
bureaucratic  secrecy  if  it  fails  to  amend  the 
law  which  makes  that  secrecy  possible.  The 
American  press,  in  turn,  can  hardly  complain 
if  it  falls  to  support  the  attempt  to  enact 
•uch  an  amendment. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  WOMEN  OF 
BIRMINOHAM 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
among  the  lesson  illustrated  by  the  re- 
cent savagery  in  Birmingham  is  that  vio- 
lence and  hatred  are  fueled  as  much  by 
the  silence  and  passivity  of  the  "good 
people"  as  by  the  lawlessness  and 
polemics  of  the  racists. 

It  was  in  the  attempt  to  implement 
this  lesson  that  on  July  9  President  Ken- 
nedy formed  the  National  Women's 
Committee  for  Civil  Rights.  And  it  was 
in  recognition  of  the  truth  of  the  lesson 
that,  last  Wednesday,  the  committee 
sent  to  the  women  of  Birmingham  an 
open  letter  which  read  in  part  as  follows : 

The  women  of  America  are  roused  by  your 
distress.  •  •  •  We  have  too  long  accepted 
passively  the  fact  of  racial  bigotry.  The 
privileged  among  us  took  good  fortune  as 
their  right.  The  underprivileged  accepted 
deprivation  as  their  fate.  But  this  has 
changed  since  we  have  seen  that  children, 
women's  special  care,  have  now  become  the 
victims  of  our  apathy. 

The  committee,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mrs.  Douglas  Horton,  former  presi- 
dent of  Wellesley  College  and  former 
head  of  the  WAVES,  and  Mrs.  William 
E.  Harris,  assistant  professor,  Howard 
University  Law  School,  spoke  for  300 
major  women's  organizations  represent- 
ing 50  million  American  women. 

The  letter  ended  on  a  note  of  hope, 
which  all  of  us  must  share : 

Lev  It  be  comfort  that  your  tragedy  has 
been  a  clarion  call  to  women  everywhere  to 
rouse  themselves  to  build  that  better  world. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  the  women  of  Birmingham — In  memory 
of  September  15,  1963:  It  Is  not  only  you  who 
grieve  that  your  strong  city  was  besmirched 
with  blood  of  Innocent  young  girls  and 
boys.  Prom  east  to  west  and  north  to  south 
the  women  of  America  are  roused  by  your 
distress. 

Perhaps  your  children  died  that  we  might 
see  the  tragic  folly  of  our  hate.  Perhaps  they 
died  to  make  us  know  that  women,  blessed 
with  motherhood,  must  rise  in  might  to  safe- 
guard youth  from  bombs  and  guns  and  awful 
weapons  of  brute  force. 

We  have  too  long  accepted  passively  the 
fact  of  racial  bigotry.  The  privileged  among 
us  took  good  fortune  as  their  right.  The 
underprivileged  accepted  deprivation  as  their 
fate.  But  this  has  changed  since  we  have 
seen  that  children,  women's  special  care,  have 
now  become  the  victims  of  our  apathy. 

The  time  has  come  to  care  about  the  kind 
of  world  we  want  for  children — white  or 
yellow,  red  or  black.  The  time  Is  now  to 
build  that  kind  of  world. 

It  must  be  built  In  genuine  respect  for  all 
mankind,  not  scorn  or  condescension,  but 
respect.  It  must  be  built  on  trust  in  free- 
dom as  the  right  of  men,  regardless  of  their 
race.  It  will  require  laws  to  guarantee  this 
right.  It  will  require  effort  to  adjust  our 
lives  to  new  relationshlF>s  with  people  pre- 
viously unknown.  It  calls  for  courage  to 
speak  out  for  Justice  and  for  love. 

Let  It  be  comfort  that  your  tragedy  has 
been  a  clarion  call  to  women  everywhere  to 
rouse  themselves  to  build  that  better  world. 


AN  EARNED  ACCOLADE  FOR  A 
GREAT  TEXAS  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
It  is  fitting  that  the  Honorable  George 
H.  Mahon,  Democrat  of  Texas,  has  been 
ntmied  as  recipient  of  the  American 
Political  Science  Association's  1963 
Congressional  Distinguished  Service 
Award.  The  purpose  of  these  awards  is 
to  call  attention  to  effective  legislative 
service  and  to  underscore  the  role  of  free 
elections  of  such  Individuals  as  George 
Mahon,  possessing  extraordinary  abili- 
ties and  talent. 

George  Mahon  has  stood  four-square 
for  America  and  for  a  sound,  adequate 
national  defense.  As  subcommittee 
chairman  of  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Committee  he  serves  in  one  of  the  most 
responsible  national  leadership  roles. 
Representing  one  of  the  most  productive 
agricultural  districts  in  the  world,  he  has 
also  sought  sound  farm  economy. 

These  bipartisan  awards  are  given 
each  year  to  two  outstanding  Members 
of  each  House  of  Congress.  In  present- 
ing the  award  to  Congressman  Mahon, 
the  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion stated  in  part: 

His  zealous  concern  for  the  national  de- 
fense is  tempered  by  concern  for  the  Nation's 
economy.  His  respect  and  friendship  for 
the  military  establishment  Is  tempered  by  a 
commitment  to  civilian  control.  Sympa- 
thetic to  every  proof  that  more  money  is 
needed  for  military  security,  his  questions 
and  relentless  demands  for  facts  are  quieted 
only  by  proof.     An  acknowledged  expert  in 


his  field,  he  commands  the  attention  and 
respect  of  all  his  colleagues. 

The  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion takes  great  pleasure  in  presenting  this 
Congressional  Distinguished  Service  Award 
to  Geoege  H.  Mahon,  Democrat,  of  Texas — 
soft  spoken,  hard  working,  and  with  a 
soundness  of  Judgment  and  steadiness  of 
jmrpose  that  have  made  his  legislative  ca- 
reer an  outstanding  example  of  dedicated 
pmbllc  service. 

As  one  who  has  known  and  worked 
with  this  distinguished  Texas  Represent- 
ative for  many  years,  I  am  pleased  that 
he  has  been  accorded  this  richly  deserved 
honor  by  the  American  Political  Science 
Association. 

Representative  Mahon  has  brought 
honor  to  his  district,  his  own  State,  to  his 
country,  &nd  to  the  Congress  In  which 
he  serves.  His  district  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  having  returned  George 
Mahon  to  the  Congress  for  14  consecutive 
terms.  He  has  grown  in  years  and  wis- 
dom— ^his  good  judgment  has  kept  pace 
with  his  seniority. 

The  Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram,  in  an 
editorial  of  September  17.  1963,,  cap- 
tioned "An  Honor  for  Congressman 
Mahon"  stated : 

It  is  good  to  see  him  so  recognized  by  a 
national  organization  which  itself  conunends 
high  respect. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star  Telegram. 
Sept.  17,  1963] 

An  HoNoa  ros  Conckessman  Mahon 

Texans  who  have  watched  his  career  In 
Washington  are  aware  that  Representative 
GEoacx  H.  Mahon  of  Lubbock  is  a  Congress- 
man of  more  than  (M-dinary  stature,  and  it  is 
good  to  see  him  so  recognized  by  a  national 
organization  which  Itself  commands  high 
respect. 

Along  with  three  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, Representative  Mahon  has  Just  re- 
ceived the  Distinguished  Service  Award  of  the 
American  Political  Science  Association,  an 
organization  not  given  to  bestowing  Its  acco- 
lades lightly.  The  other  recipients  of  this 
honor  are  Senator  Clinton  P.  ANoxmsoN,  of 
New  Mexico;  Senator  Lkvkkktt  Saltonstaij., 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Representative 
Thomas  B.  Cuktis,  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Mahon  is  best  known  as  chaimuin  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appro- 
priations. In  that  position  he  Is  a  key  figiire 
in  the  spending  of  multiplied  billions  for 
national  security.  It  is  a  Job  that  calls  for 
diligent  study  and  expert  knowledge  of  the 
defense  needs  of  the  country,  exercise  of  the 
soundest  of  Judgment,  and  concern  for  the 
Nation's  taxpayers.  Most  of  it  is  work  be- 
hind the  scenes,  in  the  quiet  of  a  committee 
room  rather  than  in  the  public  limelight. 
A  great  deal  of  such  work  never  comes  to 
public  attention,  and  the  less  so  if  It  has 
been  well  and  conscientiously  performed. 

Pew  persons  or  organizations  are  better 
able  to  determine  that  than  the  scholarly, 
nonpartisan,  nonpoUtical  American  Political 
Science  Association.  That  Is  why  we  are 
esp>ecially  pleased  to  have  Mr.  Mahon  cited 
by  the  association  as  one  whose  congression- 
al performance  serves  to  exemplify  the  "cru- 
cial role  of  a  freely  elected  legislative  body  in 
maintaining  the  values  and  j;>roceaees  of  our 
democratic  society." 
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MRS.  JOT  E.  DOVE.  NATIONAL  PRES- 
IDENT OP  THE  GOLD  STAR  WIVES 
OP  AMERICA.  INC..  APPROVES  THE 
OI  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
following  the  national  convention  of  the 
Oold  Star  Wlyes  of  America,  Inc..  held  in 
Olclahoma  City  this  year.  Mrs.  Joy  E. 
Dove,  the  national  president  of  the  Gold 
Star  Wives  of  America,  Inc..  addressed 
to  me  a  letter  on  Augmt  30.  1963.  in 
which  she  supports  the  passage  of  S.  5. 
the  cold  wsir  OI  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  Mrs.  Joy  E.  Dove  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Oou>  Stab  Wivsb  or  Amduca,  Inc.. 
Minneapolis,  Minn..  Atiffust  30. 1963. 
Senator  Ralph  W.  Yabbobough, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, Washington,  D.C. 
DsAB  Stt :  First  my  sincere  thanks  for  your 
cooperation  and  prompt  response  In  supply- 
ing requested  Information  on  cold  war  OI 
bill,  S.  6,  for  use  at  our  national  conventl<Mi 
in  Oklahoma  City. 

The  bill  was  discussed  at  our  meeting  at 
a  matter  of  legislative  Interest  and  Impor- 
tance. It  received  favorable  reaction  by  the 
assembly  but  since  we  limit  ourselves  to  leg- 
islation dealing  directly  with  Oold  Star  Wives 
or  Oold  Star  Sons  and  Daughters  no  official 
action  was  taken.  We  are  much  aware  of 
the  need  and  Importance  of  the  education  of 
our  youth;  need  that  they  have  the  profes- 
sional, technical,  and  vocational  skills  which 
are  so  Important  to  the  preservation  and  pro- 
motion of  oiu:  civilization. 

Since  S.   6  will  do  much   to  provide  the 
above,  I  speak  for  Gold  Star  Wives  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  In  the  wish  for  its  early  passage. 
Sincerely. 

Jot  E.  Dovz, 
National  President, 
Gold  Star  Wives  of  America,  inc. 


VOICE  OP  AMERICA  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  Mor- 
ris Cunningham,  the  brilliant  and  indus- 
trious chief  of  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal's  Washington  bureau,  has  recent- 
ly completed  a  study  in  depth  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  Voice  of  America. 

The  result  of  his  research  appeared  in 
a  series  of  six  articles  in  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal. 

Citing  the  book  and  page,  he  estab- 
lishes the  fact  that  the  end  result  of  the 
broadcast  activities  of  the  Voice  of 
America  presents  everything  but  "a  bal- 
anced and  comprehensive  projection  of 
significant  American  thought  and  insti- 
tutions." 

The  seriousness  of  the  indictment  laid 
by  Mr.  Cunningham  is  far  reaching.  By 
its  own  admission  the  officials  of  the 
Voice  of  America  are  free  to  construct 
and  trsmsmit  their  broadcasts  without 
any  check  or  balance  from  either  an  ex- 
ecutive agency  of  the  Government  or  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  editors  of  the  Commercial  Appeal 
in  penetrating  editorial  comment  on  Mr. 
Cunningham's  series  conclude: 

Our  Investigation  convinces  us  that  Con- 
gress needs  to  ocwrect  the  situation.     The 
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latlttlde  given  the  VOA  bureaucracy  permit- 
ting It  to  be  a  propaganda  outlet  for  the 
WhltiB  Houee  rather  than  for  the  people  Is 
conttary  to  the  purpose  and  principles  of 
the  igency.  The  casual  approach  to  accu- 
racy Is  deplorable.  The  slanting  of  public 
opinion  creates  for  the  world  a  false  Image 
ot  tt4s  country. 

M|-.  President,  both  the  Members  of 
this  Senate  and  those  of  the  other  body 
should  give  serious  and  considered  atten- 
tion both  to  Mr.  Cimningham's  series 
and  to  the  editorial  comment  of  this 
great  newspaper.  I  also  suggest  that 
both!  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tion»  Subcommittee  for  the  Departments 
of  ^tate.  Justice,  and  Commerce  care- 
fully review  the  detailed  study  of  trans- 
gressions that  has  been  perpetrated  by 
this  agency.  If  the  American  taxpayer  is 
to  be  saddled  with  the  cost  of  this  vast 
operation  the  least  the  agency  can  do  is 
to  achieve  its  stated  purpose  of  present- 
ing a  balanced  and  comprehensive  pro- 
jection of  significant  American  thought 
and  iinstitutions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
series  of  articles  and  the  editorial  com- 
ment which  appeared  in  the  Commercial 
Appeal  of  September  18,  1963. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(PJxMn  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  C<Mnmerclal 
Appeal,  Sept.  8,  1963) 

GJoVKaNMENT   EABS   CLOSED   AS   VOICX   Or 

America  Talks 
(By  Morris  Cunningham) 

wisHiNCTON.  September  1. — Hour  by  hour, 
7  days  a  week,  a  group  of  Federal  employees 
here, fashion  what  goes  out  over  the  world's 
radld  waves  as  the  Voice  of  America. 

Tae  Voice  Is  on  the  air  789  hours  and  15 
minutes  a  week  In  36  different  languages.  In- 
cluding English. 

Listeners  who  hear  the  Voice  around  the 
worl^  are  taught  to  accept  It  as  an  authentic 
echo! of  American  views. 

Aa  official  VOA  publication  states  that 
"these  principles  will  govern  VOA  broadcasts: 

"iJ  VOA  wlU  establish  Itself  as  a  consU- 
tentljy  reliable  and  authoritative  sovu-ce  of 
newai  VOA  news  will  be  accurate,  objective 
and  pomprehenslve. 

"2,  VOA  will  represent  America,  not  a  sin- 
gle segment  of  America.  It  will  therefore 
present  a  balanced  and  comprehensive  projec- 
tion of  significant  American  thought  and 
institutions. 

"3.1  As  an  official  radio.  VOA  will  present 
the  glides  of  the  United  States  clearly  and 
effectively.  VOA  will  also  present  resjjonsi- 
ble  discussion  and  c^inlon  on  these  policies." 

Laudable  objectives?  Certainly.  Particu- 
larly' the  second  one.  It  will  be  with  this 
obJe<itlve  that  this  series  of  articles,  primarily 
will  deal.  For  the  sake  of  emphasis,  let  us 
repe$t  it: 

"VOA  will  present  America,  not  a  single 
segmient  of  America.  It  will  therefore  pre- 
sent a  balanced  and  comprehensive  projec- 
tion .  of  signlflcant  American  thought  and 
Instifutlons." 

He^e  It  Is  clearly  stated  that  VOA  wiU 
present  to  the  world  all  shades  of  American 
opinion — on  the  race  question,  on  the  Cuban 
question,  on  our  African  policies,  on  our 
mixe<l  views  toward  the  United  Nations,  and 
on  all  of  the  other  issues  and  questions  on 
whic^    Americans    have    opinions. 

To !  get  this  Job  done,  VOA  has  been  estab- 
lished as  the  radio  arm  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 


tion Agency  at  an  annual  (^>erating  coet  of 
about   $23  million. 

This  does  not  include  the  millions  invested 
In  broadcast  facilities,  the  newest  of  which 
la  the  $23  million  transmitter  at  OreenvlUe, 
N.C. 

USIA  is  headed  by  Edward  R.  Murrow,  the 
former  radio-TV  newscaster.  The  jwogram 
manaiger  of  VOA  is  Alex  KUeforth.  Both 
have  offices  In  Washington. 

In  a  recent  Interview  with  Mr.  Klleforth 
and  his  associates,  a  question  was  posed  as 
to  how  VOA  went  about  correcting  a  factual 
error  once  it  was  discovered. 

The  question  was  based  upon  a  presump- 
tion that  errors  do  slip  in  and  that  an  outfit 
as  dedicated  as  VOA  would  be  quick  to  cor- 
rect them. 

Mr.  Klleforth  and  his  associates  were  sur- 
prised. They  looked  at  each  other  In  won- 
derment. None  could  remember  VOA  ever 
making  a  mistake.  Finally  one  was  recalled, 
several  years  ago,  and  of  no  consequence. 

Any  experienced  newsman,  who  has 
wrestled  repeatedly  with  adds.  Inserts  and 
corrections,  will  find  such  a  record  hard  to 
believe.  Some  will  say  It  speaks  of  Inade- 
quate supervision  and  double-checking. 

Mr.  Klleforth  was  asked  about  this.  Who 
monitors  VOA  programs?  The  FBI?  CIA? 
State  Department?  A  congressional  com- 
mittee? How  does  the  American  system  of 
checks-and-balances  operate  in  respect  to 
VOA? 

The  answer  was  that  It  does  not  operate 
at  all.  VOA,  other  than  its  ties  to  USIA, 
operates  independently. 

No  other  agency  of  the  Government — 
executive.  Judicial,  or  legislative — regularly 
receives  transcripts  of  VOA  broadcasts,  or 
regularly  assigns  someone  to  monitor  them. 

Congress  has  a  Joint  committee  overseeing 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Another 
Joint  congressional  committee  oversees  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  Regular  Senate 
and  House  conunittees  ride  herd  on  other 
Important  executive  agencies. 

But  no  congressional  panel,  with  any  de- 
gree of  frequency,  checks  on  VOA.  Only  once 
a  year,  when  USIA  appears  before  appropria- 
tions committees  to  ask  for  and  Justify 
funds,  does  Congress  regularly  Interest  itself 
In  VOA's  farflung  operations.  And  then  the 
emphasis  is  more  on  dollar  cost  than  pro- 
gram content. 

Mr.  Klleforth  dismissed  the  necessity  for 
a  monitoring  system.  He  Insisted  VOA  has  a 
"built-in"  system  of  checks-and-balances. 
This,  he  said,  is  Inherent  because  VOA  pro- 
grams are  heard  abroad  by  American  citizens 
overseas,  members  of  American  missions  in 
foreign  countries,  our  armed  forces  abroad, 
and  other  Americans  who  happen  to  tune 
them  In. 

To  a  newsman,  this  offered  at  least  a  par- 
tial explanation  of  why  Mr.  Klleforth  and  his 
associates  had  such  difficulty  In  recalling  any 
errors  by  VOA. 

Russian  foreign  propaganda  experts  in 
Moscow  are  not  likely  to  be  dep>endlng  upon 
such  an  elastic  system  of  monitoring  VOA 
programs.  Chances  are  Russian  experts  pay 
VOA  very  close  and  consistent  attention. 

Indeed,  it  may  well  be  that  VOA  is  mon- 
itored and  double-checked  more  closely  in 
Moscow  than  in  Washington. 


[From  the  Memphis   (Tenn.)    Commercial 

Appeal,  Sept.  9, 1963] 

AoMnTED  "Ooor"  bt  Voice  Catches  Satett 

SwrrcH  Oft 

(By  Morris  Cunningham) 
Washington,      September      8. — Voice      of 
America  officials  had  difficulty  recalling  any 
factual  error  ever  made  by  the  Voice  when 
they  were  Interviewed  by  this  writer. 

Finally,  VOA  program  manager  Alex  Klle- 
forth and  his  top  associates  vaguely  recalled 
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an  error  aome  years  back,  and  in  so  doing  Im- 
plied that  VOA  Lb  practically  error  proof. 

Last  week  this  self-ascribed  reputation 
blew  up  In  headlines  on  page  1  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  other  newspapers.  This  was 
the  story : 

VOA,  In  an  English-language  broadcast 
beamed  to  Vietnam,  reported  from  Washing- 
ton the  United  States  was  considering  cut- 
ting off  aid  to  Vietnam  unless  President  Diem 
fired  police  officials  responsible  for  attacks  on 
Buddhist  leaders. 

Since  VOA  calls  Itself  a  consistently  reliable 
and  authoritative  sovu-ce  of  news,  Vietnam 
officials  in  Saigon  naturally  assumed  the  VOA 
broadcast  was  an  accurate  report  on  VS. 
policy. 

The  report  created  a  stir  in  Saigon,  and  It 
also  raised  the  eyebrows  of  mUitary  officers, 
newsmen,  and  others  In  Washington. 

The  United  States  has  Invested  billions  of 
dollars  in  a  years-long  effort  to  prevent  South 
Vietnam  from  being  overr\in  by  the  Commu- 
nists. Only  recently  the  American  effort  was 
stepped  up  and  expanded.    ^ 

Everyone  knows  South  Vietnam  cannot 
survive  without  American  aid.  Yet  here  was 
the  Voice  of  America  reporting  that  this  aid 
might  be  cut  off.  This  would  mean  the 
whole  American  effort  would  be  washed  out, 
and  South  Vietnam  turned  over  to  the  Com- 
munists. 

This  was  news  of  tremendous  significance, 
not  only  to  the  Vietnamese  but  also  to  the 
Communists,  the  Russians,  and  Red  Chinese, 
the  American  fighting  men  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  to  all  nations  of  the  world. 
,  The  State  Department  was  asked  for  clar- 
ification.    Was  the  VOA  report  true? 

No,  said  State  Department  spokesman 
Richard  I.  PhUllps,  it  was  not.  He  said  VOA 
had  erred — that  no  decision  had  been  made 
about  cutting  off  aid  to  Vietnam. 

VOA  officials  lamely  explained  Its  report 
was  a  "goof"  by  the  VOA  staff.  They  said 
the  Item  had  been  culled  from  among  the 
several  news  services  VOA  receives — and  had 
been  broadcast  without  checking  with  the 
State  Department  for  policy  guidance. 

In  the  interview  with  the  Commercial  Ap- 
peal, Mr.  Klleforth  had  said  VOA  had  a 
"built-in"  monitoring  system  that  was  a 
check  against  error. 

Yet  the  unverified  VOA  broadcast  to  Viet- 
nam was  an  error  of  great  magnitude,  one 
that  conceivably  could  have  affected  the 
course  of  the  war  and  vital  American  Inter- 
ests In  southeast  Asia. 

The  size  of  the  error  raised  a  question 
about  the  reliabUlty,  not  only  of  VOA  but  oi 
Its  "built-in"  monitoring  system. 

It  suggested  the  need  for  more  reliable  re- 
straints on  VOA.  and  greater  assiirance  that 
it  is  truly  "the  voice  of  America." 


[From    the    Memphis    (Tenn.)    Commercial 
Appeal,  Sept.  10,  19631 

Voice  Drops  to  Whisper  When  Sotttherners 
Speak 

(By  Morris  Cunningham) 

Washington.  September  9. — The  Voice  of 
America,  which  you  help  finance  with  your 
tax  dollars,  promises  to  "represent  America, 
not  a  single  segment  of  America." 

It  promises  to  "present  a  balanced  and 
comprehensive  projection  of  significant 
American  thought  and  Institutions." 

So  how  is  VOA  presenting  America's  most 
perplexing  domestic  problem — the  race  ques- 
tion? 

A  diligent  study  of  VOA's  program  content 
has  convinced  this  writer  that  VOA's  presen- 
tation of  this  problem  falls  considerably 
short  of  Its  high-minded  principles. 

Here  is  an  example : 

On  June  12.  Senator  Richard  B.  Rttsseli., 
Democrat    of   Georgia,    leader    of   southern 


Senators,  emerged  from  a  meeting  of  south- 
ern Senators  and  made,  in  detaU.  a  state- 
ment attacking  the  clvU  rights  proposals 
President  Kennedy  had  endorsed  on  nation- 
wide television  the  preceding  night. 

The  Russell  statement,  coming  as  It  did 
after  a  meeting  of  southern  SenatcM's,  was 
highly  significant  because  it  reflected  the 
southern  Senators'  first  concerted  reaction 
to  the  President's  new  civil  rights  program. 

Wire  services,  newspapers,  radio  and  tele- 
vision networks  across  the  United  States  gave 
the  Russell  statement  the  treatment  it  de- 
served. In  some  instances,  the  text  was 
published. 

What  did  VOA  do  with  It?  Practically 
nothing.  At  this  writer's  request,  Albert 
Hamilton,  press  Information  officer  for  VOA, 
made  a  careful  search  of  VOA's  reports  during 
that  time.  What  he  turned  up  was  a  70-word 
report  on  VOA's  news  wire  at  11  ajn.,  June 
13,  and  a  63 -word  report  on  the  same  wire 
2  hours  later.  Nothing  more.  No  mention 
of  the  meeting  of  southern  Senators  was 
made. 

This  is  how,  in  this  Instance,  VOA  carried 
out  Its  promise  to  "represent  America,  not  a 
single  segment  of  America,"  and  to  "present 
a  balanced  and  comprehensive  projection  of 
signlflcant  American  thought  and  institu- 
tions." 

VOA's  cavalier  treatment  of  the  Russell 
statement  was,  of  course,  quite  different  from 
its  earlier,  fulsome  coverage  of  President 
Kennedy's  TV  speech  backing  his  civil  rights 
bill. 

Here  is  another  example :       ^ 

On  July  12,  James  Kllpatrick,  editor  of  the 
Richmond  News-Leader  and  eloquent  south- 
ern spokesman,  testlfled  before  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  against  the  President's 
civil  rights  bills. 

A  VOA  reporter  with  a  tape  recorder  asked 
Mr.  Kllpatrick  to  make  a  statement  to  be 
taped,  for  use  on  VOA  radio.  A  bystander 
remembers  Mr.  Kllpatrick  agreed  to  do  so 
only  after  he  had  been  promised  his  state- 
ment would  be  used.  Mr.  Kllpatrick  himself 
does  not  remember  an  "explicit"  promise, 
but  he  says  that  "at  the  least  it  was  an  im- 
plicit promise." 

VOA  was  asked  what  use  was  made  of  the 
Kllpatrick  statement.  The  answer:  None 
whatsoever. 

Here  is  another  example: 

On  July  19,  on  VOA's  program,  "The  Week 
in  Review."  feature  treatment  was  given  to 
a  Louis  Harris  poll,  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  reporting  that  91  percent  of 
Americans  favor  Negro  voting  rights  legisla- 
tion, 88  percent  favor  a  Federal  law  assur- 
ing equal  employment  opportunities,  and 
three  out  of  four  Americans  favor  a  Federal 
law  to  guarantee  Negroes  access  to  public  ac- 
commodations. 

No  point  will  be  made  here  of  the  validity 
of  these  findings  by  a  pollster  who,  in  the  1960 
presidential  campaign,  worked  for  Candidate 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  his  associates.  It  mere- 
ly will  be  observed  that  the  findings  sur- 
prised many  people  here  when  published  by 
the  Washington  Post. 

A  point  will  be  made,  however,  of  VOA's 
omission  in  Its  July  19.  "The  Week  in  Re- 
view." of  a  Gallup  poll,  published  here  July 
17,  reporting  that  60  percent  of  all  Americans 
believed  that  mass  demonstrations  were  do- 
ing the  Negro  catise  more  harm  than  good. 

Why  did  VOA  in  its  news  roundup  of  July 
19  give  feature  treatment  to  the  Louis  Harris 
poll  and  ignore  the  Gallup  poll? 

Was  this  in  keeping  with  VOA's  promise  to 
"represent  America,  not  a  single  segment  of 
America,"  and  to  "present  a  balanced  and 
comprehensive  projection  of  significant 
American  thought  and  institutions"? 


[Fr<»n   the   Memphis    (Tenn.)    Commercial 

Appeal,  Sept.  13,  1963  ] 

VOA  Civil  Rights  Reports  Follow  Aoicn- 

ISTRATION  Line 

(By  Morris  Cunningham) 

Washington,  September  10. — On  July  16. 
Larry  LeSueur  of  the  Voice  of  America  staff 
went  on  VOA's  powerful  transmitters  and 
reported  to  the  world  that  "the  administra- 
tion's civil  rights  program  is  now  making 
headway  through  the  U.S.  Congress." 

Mr.  LeSueur  was  presented  as  a  "Voice 
of  America  political  commentator."  His 
topic  was  "Behind  the  Scenes  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Movement." 

With  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  LeSueur,  he 
could  not  have  been  very  far  behind  the 
scenes.    Or  perhaps  he  was  too  far. 

The  point  is  that  on  July  15,  the  admin- 
istration's ClvU  rights  program  had  made 
no  headway  through  Congress.  Even  as  this 
is  written,  it  has  made  none.  No  subcom- 
mittee, no  committee,  and  neither  the  House 
nor  the  Senate  has  approved  it.  It  is  still 
li.  Senate  and  House  committees. 

To  report,  as  VOA  did  on  July  15.  that  the 
program  was  making  headway  through  Con- 
gress was  simply  not  true. 

While  the  July  15  VOA  report  mentioned 
that  "there  are  some  members  of  Congress 
who  are  not  convinced  that  such  additional 
Federal  laws  are  really  necessary  or  desir- 
able." the  thrust  of  the  report  was  that 
President  Kennedy  had  rallied  the  Nation 
for  the  program  and  that  It  was  "making 
headway"  through  Congress. 

On  July  16.  Harold  Courlander  of  the  VOA 
staff  went  on  the  air  with  a  discussion  of 
a  Louis  Harris  poll  of  American  thinking  on 
President  Kennedy's  civil  rights  program. 

"We  have  known  all  along,  of  course."  Mr. 
Courlander  told  the  world,  "that  the  main 
resistance  to  integration  Is  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  that  there  are  elements  of  resist- 
ance throughout  the  Nation.  We  have 
known  that  Court  decisions  and  Federal  ac- 
tions are  in  tune  with  national  majority 
sentiments." 

These,  of  coxirse,  are  controversial  state- 
ments. Recent  difficulties  in  the  North 
raise  a  question  as  to  where  the  main  re- 
sistance to  integration  lies.  Also,  none 
other  than  Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy has  said  the  North  poses  a  more  dif- 
ficult problem  than  the  South. 

Moreover,  do  we  really  know  that  court 
decisions  and  Federal  actions  are  in  tune 
with  national  majority  sentiments?  This  is 
a  sweeping  statement  that  covers  many 
court  decisions  and  many  Federal  actions. 
How  do  we  know  they  have  majority  sup- 
port? There  have  been  no  national  refer- 
endums.  And  Congress,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  representative  of  the  people,  repeatedly 
has  refused  to  enact  legislation  backing  even 
the  1954  school  desegregation  decision. 

However,  a  study  of  VOA  transcripts  by 
this  writer  indicates  that  VOA  is  following 
the  straight  administration  line  in  report- 
ing ClvU  rights  developments  in  the  United 
States. 

For  instance,  Mr.  LeSueiu"  began  his  com- 
ments of  July   16  with  these  words: 

"President  Kennedy  Introduced  his  civil 
rights  program  to  the  Nation  with  a  moving, 
even  Impassioned  broadcast  appeal  to  the 
conscience  of  all  Americans,  an  appeal  to 
face  up  to  all  the  remaining  problems  of 
this  country's  racial  heritage  In  their  com- 
munities, their  homes,  and  In  their  hearts." 

Many  will  find  such  choice  of  words  some- 
what less  than  objective,  and  not  in  keep- 
ing with  VOA's  promise  to  keep  Its  news  re- 
ports "accurate,  objective,  and  comprehen- 
sive." 

Some  critics  of  VOA  do  not  understand 
why  VOA  is  so  zealous  about  reporting  the 
American  racial  problem  to  the  world.     It 
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It  vngatA  the  ptmctlc«  cannot  Improv*  th« 
American  InMif  abroad,  or  h«lp  Uxls  coun- 
try In  any  way  wbataoavor. 

VOA  spokeaman  anawar  that  VOA  must 
report  the  bad  aa  weU  a«  tha  good  In  the 
country.  If  It  la  to  retain  the  respect  and 
crwlepca  at  its  ttsteiMra.  VOA'a  promise  to 
maka  a  oomprebensl'Te  report  la  also  cited. 

(Prom    tha    Memphis    (Term.)     Commercial 

AppeaUSept.  12, 1963] 

Olancx  at  Dxxix  NswsPAPKXa  Backs  Up 

Voicx's  PaoMisz 


(By  Mania  Cunningham) 

Washikoton,  September  11. — Where  does 
the  Voice  of  America  get  the  news  for  Its 
radio  report*   to   the  world? 

Inquiries  rereal  that  It  riteelves  Associated 
Press  and  United  Press  ^tematlonal  wire 
serrtces,  employs  reporters  and  correspond- 
ents of  Its  own.  and  recelTss  and  scans  news- 
papers and   periodicals. 

A  spc^esman  reported,  after  checking,  that 
VOA  receives  70  American  dally  newspapers — 
of  which  only  four  are  published  In  the 
South. 

The  four  sre  the  Chattanooga  Times,  At- 
lanta Constitution,  Ifiaml  Herald  and  Hous- 
ton Post. 

So  In  the  course  of  providing  the  world 
with  the  "balanced  and  comprehensive"  re- 
ports on  the  news.  Including  racial  devetop- 
menta.  there  are  four  Southern  newspapers 
to  which  VOA  subscribes. 

It  receives  no  newspapers  published  In 
Virginia.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Alabama,  Louisiana.  Mississippi  or  Arkansas. 

A  spokesman  goes  on  to  say  that  the  news- 
papers upon  which  VOA  relies  the  most  are 
the  New  York  Times,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Washington  Post,  Washington  Star. 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Wall  Street  Joxir- 
nal,  Baltimore  Sun,  and  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer. 

Yet  VOA  officially  promises  the  American 
people  and  the  taxpayers  that  It  will  "rep- 
resent America,  not  a  single  segment  of 
America." 

In  this  connection,  what  balance  does 
VOA  achieve  In  selecting  Individuals  to  air 
their  views  over  VOA's  facilities  on  contro- 
versial  Issues — civil  rights,  for  Instances? 

Inquiries  by  this  writer  recently  produced 
Information  that  since  President  Kennedy 
sent  his  dvll  rights  program  to  Confess  last 
June  11,  not  a  single  Southern  Senator  or 
Bepresentatlve  opposing  the  program  had  ap- 
peared on  VOA  facilities  to  express  his  views. 

Not  Senator  Richabo  B.  Rcssxix,  Demo- 
crat, of  Georgia,  leader  of  the  Dixie  Senators 
who  win  determine  the  program's  ultimata 
congressional  fate. 

Not  Senator  Sam  J.  Ebvtk,  Jb.,  Democrat, 
of  North  Carolina,  one  of  the  most  articulate 
of  southern  Senators  who  has  been  In  the 
news  day  aftar  day  as  he  questioned  Attorney 
General  Robert  P.  Kennedy  at  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  hearings. 

Not  Senator  Jamxs  O.  Eastland,  Democrat 
of  Mississippi,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

Not  Representative  Howakd  BicTrR.  Demo- 
crat, of  Virginia,  chairman  of  the  powerful 
House  Rules  Committee,  which  Is  a  widely 
recognized  obstacle  to  House  conalderatlon  of 
the  program. 

Not  Representative  Eowur  E.  Willis,  Dem- 
ocrat of  LoTilslana.  the  able  and  high-rank- 
ing member  at  the  Hoiise  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 

A  VOA  spokesman  said  Senator  Bbvin  had 
been  Invited  but  could  not  accept.  Jack 
Spain,  Senates  Eavur'a  administrative  assist- 
ant, was  asked  about  this.  He  reported  Sen- 
ator SaviK  accepted  a  general  invltaUon.  then 
was  asked  to  appear  on  a  particular  day  at  a 
particular  time.  Ha  had  another  engage- 
ment and  could  not  appear. 

VOA  has  carried,  a  spokesman  said,  a 
statement  by  Senator  Russell  Long,  Demo- 


crat, of  Loutalana,  a  brlsf  statement  by  Sen- 
ator oain  D.  Johnstiom,  Democrat  at  South 
Caroltfta,  and  excerpts  firom  the  testimony 
hsrs  ai  Gov.  Roaa  Bamatt.  of  Mtaslaalppt,  and 
Gov.  Qeorg*  Wallaoa,  of  Alabama. 

But  on  the  other  side  of  the  eontroverey. 
Bev.  Martin  Luther  King  and  Senator  Joh» 
SanauK  Ooopift.  Bepublican.  of  Kentucky, 
have  appeared  as  guests  on  VOA's  feature 
prograln,  "Press  Conference  n.SA."  In  addi- 
tion, VOA  has  carried  statements  by  Repre- 
sentative Bmanuel  Celler,  Democrat,  of  New 
York,  Labor  Secretary  Wlllard  Wlrta  and 
3enat<]^  Clifford  Case,  Republican,  of  New 
JerseyJ 


[Prom"  the    Memphis    (Tenn.)    Commercial 

Appeal.  Sept.  13.  1963) 
Tons  i  or  Modhlation  Nottd  in  Most  VOA 
j  Nzws  PaocaAics 

I       (By  Morris  Cunningham) 

Washington,  September  12  —Many  Ameri- 
cans abroad  must  be  displeased  with  the 
Voice  of  America's  news  reports  and  pro- 
grams.< 

Bxoeipt  on  civil  rights,  where  VOA  takes  the 
Kenne0y  administration  line.  VOA  might  be 
called  "the  voice  of  moderation." 

ThlB'  moderate  tone  Is  particularly  notice- 
able in  a  transcript  of  a  VOA  broadcast  to 
Latin  America  on  July  10,  explaining  Ameri- 
can "ffeealng"  of  Cuban  dollar  assets  In  the 
United  States. 

"Th*  move  toward  Cuba,"  the  VOA  re- 
portedj  "Is  only  a  logical  projection  of  long- 
established  U.S.  policy  toward  the  Castro 
regimei — notably,  the  total  embargo  on  all 
export^  except  food  and  medicine — and  there 
Is  no  ^clinatlon  to  exaggerate  Its  potential 
effectiveness.  Cuba's  trade  Ls  known  to  have 
been  v^ry  largely  reoriented  toward  the  Soviet 
bloc,  dn  a  barter  basis,  and  the  funds  In- 
volved i  In  the  new  'freeze'  probably  are  not 
declslvte  to  the  Island's  economy.  Neverthe- 
less, there  are  grounds  for  belief  that  denying 
dollars  to  Castro  may  be  a  particular  handi- 
cap to  him — and  especially  to  his  financing 
of  subversive  activities  elsewhere  In  Latin 
America." 

Few] will  find  this  language  harsh  or  criti- 
cal. Some  may  find  It  almost  apologetic — 
Castro  i  has  been  a  bad  boy  and  we  must 
punish  him,  but  not  much. 

Late^  in  the  same  broadcast  there  appeared 
these  ^ords : 

"He  {(Castro)  Is  not  considered  dangerous, 
of  course,  simply  as  a  revolutionary,  the  na- 
tions Joined  together  In  the  Alliance  for 
Progrels,  with  the  assistance  of  the  United 
States,  are  fully  committed  to  achieving  the 
same  revolutionary  social  and  economic  goals 
that  Oastro  originally  professed,  before  he 
betrayW  his  own  revolution.  Nor  Is  Cuba 
now  vltwed  as  an  overt  military  threat  to  the 
securlt^y  of  the  hemisphere,  despite  the  con- 
tinued! presence  of  Soviet  troops  on  the  Is- 
land." 1 

Agal^,  on  July  34,  In  a  VOA  broadcast  to 
Latin  America  entlUed  "What  Does  the  36th 
of  July  Mean  to  Cuba?"  the  VOA  demon- 
strate<t  Its  moderate  tone. 

The  VOA  told  its  listeners  that  after  his 
July  26,  1953,  attack  on  the  Moncada  Bar- 
racks in  Santiago,  Castro  becatne  quite  a 
hero  14  Cuba  and  elsewhere. 

"Hlsj  (Castro's)  activities  and  pronounce- 
ments \  made  him  a  popular  hero  in  the 
United!  States  and  throughout  the  world — a 
sort  of]  St.  George  engaged  In  deadly  combat 
with  Si  dragon — a  sort  of  Robin  Hood  who 
was  the  champion  of  the  oppressed  In  Cuba 
and  therefore  a  s3rmbol  for  oppressed  hu- 
manity throughout  the  world.  Indeed,  when 
Castro  came  to  power  In  1850,  It  seemed  as 
thougli  he  were  going  to  live  up  to  his  prom- 
ises •  •  •  the  people  of  the  United  States 
found  tnuch  to  sympathize  with  in  the  Ideals 
proclal^ned  by  the  Castro  revolution;  there 
was  wfrm  response  In  the  press  and  else- 
where. 


Here  VOA,  which  says  It  represents  "Amer- 
ica, not  a  single  segment  of  America."  Ig- 
nored the  fact  that  many  .Americans  were 
highly  akeptlcal  of  Castro  even  in  18S9. 

The  July  34  VOA  broadcast  went  on  to  re- 
late. In  moderate  language,  "the  executions 
of  former  Batista  army  men."  and  Cuba's 
rapid  changeover  to  a  Soviet  satellite. 

It  recalled  Castro's  speech  of  December  2. 
1961,  proclaiming  himself  a  Marxist- Leninist, 
and  continued:  "In  the  months  since  then, 
Cuba  has  Increasingly  become  anotiier  typi- 
cal Soviet  satellite,  with  Its  economy  badly 
damaged,  with  the  lives  of  Its  people  In- 
creasingly restricted  by  the  regime." 

In  a  true  spirit  of  moderation,  the  broad- 
cast, while  giving  a  history  of  the  Castro 
regime,  completely  Ignored  the  eyebell-to- 
eyeball  confrontation  Itut  October,  after  So- 
viet missiles  had  been  sneaked  Into  Cuba, 
and  the  United  States  was  prepared  to  blow 
the  Cuban  island  off  the  map. 

Perhaps  mention  of  these  stirring  events 
would  have  violated  VOA's  moderate  theme. 
On  the  other  hand.  VOA  promisee  to  "pre- 
sent a  balanced  and  comprehensive  projec- 
tion of  significant  American  thought  and  In- 
stitutions." 

And  a  lot  of  Americans  are  still  giving 
thought  to  the  events  of  last  October. 

(From    the    Memphis    (Tenn.)     Commercial 
Appeal,  Sept.  18, 1963) 

Tarn  Otw-Kmt  "Voice" 

Would  you,  as  a  citizen  and  taxpayer, 
say  that  the  Voice  of  America  should  be  a 
"voice"  for  a  political  administration,  or 
for  the  diversity  of  opinion  that  goes  to 
make  up  this  Nation? 

The  question  is  not  rhetorical.  Obviously 
there  are  two  conceptions  and  the  one  now 
holding  sway  is  that  which  favors  the  New 
Frontier. 

This  Is  not  the  stated  principle  of  the 
Voice  of  America,  our  foremost  world  prop- 
aganda organ.  The  specific  objectives  of  the 
VOA,  which  Is  operated  by  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  are  to  be  authoritative,  ob- 
jective, accurate  and  comprehensive,  rep- 
resenting all  American  thought  and  Institu- 
tions rather  than  a  single  segment.  As  an 
official  radio,  VOA  promises  to  "present  the 
policies  of  the  United  States  clearly  and  ef- 
fectively" and  also  to  "present  responsible 
discussion   and   opinion  on   these   policies.*' 

Too  often  the  shades  are  drawn  on  these 
estimable  principles.  ITie  Commercial  Ap- 
peal's Washington  bureau  chief,  Morris  Cun- 
ningham, recently  explored  the  workings 
and  methods  of  this  "voice"  that  carries 
each  week  a  total  of  789  hours  of  radio 
broadcasts  In  30  languages  to  East  Europe, 
Latin  America,  southeast  Asia,  Russia.  China, 
the  Middle  East  and  Africa.  He  found  out- 
rageous manipulation  of  true  American  pub- 
lic opinion — a  kind  of  news  management 
which  all  but  silences  the  voice  of  the  South 
so  far  as  distant  listeners  are  concerned. 

The  civil  rights  issue  is  the  focal  point 
of  both  the  people  and  the  Congress  today, 
but  the  side  which  Is  given  by  VOA  Is  that 
of  the  Kennedy  administration  and  support- 
ers of  Its  bill.  Misinformation,  suggesting 
that  the  bill  Is  breezing  through  Congress, 
has  been  broadcast.  This  propaganda  line 
Is  underlined  by  an  approving  comment  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  whose 
reporter  Tad  Ssxxlc  said  that  VOA  broadcasts 
have  been  "emphasizing  the  achievements  in 
integration  against  the  background  of  the 
unfinished  Job."  The  goal  of  Prealdent 
Kennedy  and  USIA  boss  Edward  R.  Murrow 
in  managing  the  Voice  of  America,  reports 
Mr.  Szulc,  Is  "to  be  more  sophisticated,  uni- 
versal minded  and  detached." 

Mr.  Murrow  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Szulc  as  say- 
ing that  at  the  VOA  "we  allow,  even  encour- 
age  dissent.     Variety   is  our  hallmark." 

But  the  Commercial  Appeal  learned,  on 
Investigation,  that  of  the  70  newspapers  and 
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periodicals  received  by  the  VOA  for  perusal 
and  culling  of  news  and  opinion,  only  4  are 
published  In  the  South.  A  spokesman  ac- 
knowledged that  VOA  relies  mostly  on  news- 
papers from  New  York,  Washington,  Balti- 
more, and  Philadelphia — hardly  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  America. 

Mr.  Cunningham  also  discovered  that  since 
the  President  sent  his  civil  rights  blU  to 
Congress  June  11  "not  a  single  Southern 
Senator  or  Representative  opposing  the  pro- 
gram has  appeared  on  VOA  facilities  to  ex- 
press his  views."  Americans  know  how 
strong  the  opposition  of  these  lawmakers  Is, 
and  how  conceivable  It  Is  that  they  will  de- 
feat much  of  the  Kennedy-sought  provi- 
sions. But  the  "voice"  being  broadcast  to 
Africa  or  southeast  Asia  Is  that  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  Kennedy  Cabinet  members,  and 
Congressmen  from  the  urban  Northeast. 

Probing  further,  Mr.  Cunningham  also 
found  that  despite  mistakes  (such  as  the 
blunder  of  broadcasting  to  South  Vietnam  a 
report  that  American  aid  might  be  cut  off) 
there  Is  no  watchdog  In  Congress  to  keep 
up  with  VOA,  no  monitoring  to  prevent  er- 
rors— Just  bland  assumption  that  VOA  can- 
not err. 

Our  Investigation  convinces  us  that  Con- 
gress needs  to  correct  the  situation.  The 
latitude  given  the  VOA  bureaucracy,  permit- 
ting It  to  be  a  propaganda  outlet  for  the 
White  House  rather  than  for  the  people,  \b 
contrary  to  the  purpose  and  principles  of  the 
agency.  The  casual  approach  to  accuracy  Is 
deplorable.  The  slanting  of  public  opinion 
creates  for  the  world  a  false  Image  of  this 
country. 

This  Is  the  cue  for  the  proper  persons  In 
Congress  to  do  some  Investigating  of  their 
own.  Considering  the  ImpKirtance  of  the 
Voice  of  America  to  our  cold-war  strategy  it 
would  appear  that  Congress  has  failed  to  at- 
tach brakes  to  this  machine  before  putting 
it  In  motion. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


THE  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  Executive  M  (88th  Cong.,  1st  sess.), 
the  treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests 
in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space  and 
underwater. 

Mr.  TOWER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader  with 
the  understanding  that  I  will  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quormn  call  may  be 
disposed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

modification  or  unaniicous-consxnt 

AOaXXMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
With  the  full  approval  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
the  distinguished  acting  minority  lead- 
er [Mr.  KtJCHELl.  and  the  author  of  the 
proposed,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  a  situation  which  the 
leadership  did  not  envisage  at  the  time 


the  unanimous-consent  agreement  was 
entered,  and  to  make  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  affecting  the  agreement. 

The  rule  provides  that  a  preamble  to 
a  resolution  is  to  be  considered  after 
the  resolution  Itself  is  acted  upon.  In 
regard  to  the  test  ban  treaty,  this  would 
mean  that  the  Russell  preamble  would 
ordinarily  be  considered  under  a  1-hour 
limitation  after  the  resolution  of  ratifi- 
cation had  been  agreed  to  at  10:30  ajn. 
on  Tuesday;  that  is,  from  about  11  ajn. 
to  12  noon.  In  view  of  this  fact,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  preamble  to 
be  offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  may  be 
considered  on  Monday,  after  all  reserva- 
tions, understandings,  and  amendments 
have  been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — let  the  Record  clearly  show  that 
the  request  which  our  able  friend  the 
Senator  from  Montana  now  makes  to  the 
Senate  has  the  concurrence  of  the  mi- 
nority leader  [Mr.  Dirksen],  and  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  ,  the 
sponsor  of  the  proposal.  A  few  moments 
ago,  during  the  quorum  call,  our  minor- 
ity staff  consulted  the  junior  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater]  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis],  They  were  told  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  majority  leader  to  ask  for 
this  unanimous -consent  agreement. 
They  interposed  no  objection. 

Speaking  for  myself,  it  seems  to  me  it 
is  in  the  interest  of  orderly  procedure 
that  the  unanimous-consent  request  be 
approved.  In  the  absence  of  Che  Repub- 
lican leader,  I  wished  to  have  a  quorum 
call,  to  give  Senators  who  might  con- 
ceivably raise  objections  an  opportunity 
to  express  their  views. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not  intend 
to  object — I  should  like  to  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader  how  many  reservations  he 
anticipates  will  be  called  up  on  Monday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  far  as  I  know, 
there  will  be  one  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwatir]. 
Two  were  announced  yesterday  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr, 
Tower],  who  is  now  addressing  the  ques- 
tion to  me.  I  believe  one  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long].  Perhaps  there 
will  be  one  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  which  I  think 
coincides  with  one  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  That  is  all  I  know  of  at  the 
moment.  

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  also  has  been 
cleared  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond], 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gruening]  ,  and  other  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modification  of  the 
imanimous-consent  agreement,  as  re- 
quested by  the  majority  leader?  The 
Chair  hears  none;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  modification  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  sug- 


gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  will  not  lose  his  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
reluctantly  to  state  my  opposition  to  the 
ratification  of  the  test  ban  treaty. 

Debate  on  the  treaty  is  rapidly  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  Shortly  we  shall  be  asked 
to  cast  one  of  the  most  important  votes 
of  our  lifetime.  Before  that  time  comes 
I  want  the  Record  to  reflect  my  unalter- 
able opposition,  and  the  reasons  there- 
for. 

I  want  to  say  at  the  outset,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  do  not  regard  this  as  a 
partisan  matter.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  approach  it  along  party  lines,  and 
indeed  I  am  most  happy  that  such  is 
apparently  not  the  case.  I  believe  the 
Senators  who  make  up  the  membership 
of  this  historic  body  should,  and  will, 
make  up  their  minds  as  responsible 
guardians  of  our  Republic  and  its  insti- 
tutions. It  is  my  hope  that  the  thing 
which  will  weigh  most  heavily  on  their 
minds  as  they  cast  their  vote  on  this 
treaty  will  be  the  peace  and  security  of 
our  beloved  land,  and,  indeed,  of  the 
whole  free  world. 

And  I  want  to  say  also.  Mr.  President, 
that  I  do  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  or 
impugn  the  motives  of  my  colleagues 
who  disagree  with  me  on  this.  To  voice 
another  hope,  it  is  my  hope  that  those 
who  disagree  with  me  will  afford  me  the 
same  respect. 

I  know  full  well  that  many  jurors  can 
view  the  same  evidence  and  come  up  with 
differing  verdicts.  In  this  case  I  have 
viewed  the  evidence;  I  have  read  and 
I  have  listened.  The  verdict  I  have 
reached  is  that  this  treaty  is  guilty.  It 
is  now  guilty  of  having  created  false 
hopes  for  peace  while  we  are  threat- 
ened with  destruction.  It  will  shortly  be 
guilty  of  aiding  and  abetting  the  decline 
in  American  nuclear  superiority.  It  may 
well  prove  to  be  guil^,  within  a  few 
short  years,  of  causing  an  unfavorable 
rearrangement  of  world  political  forces. 

First.  Mr.  President,  this  treaty  does 
not  provide  for  onsite  inspections,  a 
principle  to  which,  through  the  long 
and  disappointing  history  of  our  negotia- 
tions with  the  Communists,  we  have  been 
irrevocably  committed.  Without  that, 
this  treaty  cannot  be  effectively  policed 
on  earth,  in  the  atmosphere,  or  In  outer 
space. 

There  never  has  been  any  scientific 
claim,  even  during  the  Geneva  negotia- 
tions, that  atmospheric  explosions  of  less 
than  1  klloton  can  be  effectively  detected 
without  onsite  inspection.    Thus  by  thia 
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treaty  we  admit  that  there  could  be  at- 
moepheric  testing  in  Russia  about  which 
we  would  know  nothing. 

0\ir  primary  inspection  and  detection 
method  under  this  treaty  would  neces- 
sarily rest  upon  sampling  of  the  atmos- 
phere outside  the  Soviet  Union.  That 
means  we  are  limited  to  the  hope  of  de- 
tecting radioactivity  in  the  air  should  the 
Reds  test  clandestinely. 

Finding  radioactivity  is  pretty  well 
possible  after  a  fission,  or  A-bomb,  blast. 
It  is  more  unlikely  after  a  fusi<m,  or  H- 
bomb,  blast. 

We  have  said  that  nuclear  weapons, 
because  of  the  use  of  fusion  devices,  are 
becoming  cleaner  and  cleaner;  giving 
off  less  and  less  radioactivity.  And,  we 
might  as  well  admit  that  the  Russians 
are  going  to  test — when  they  cheat — the 
cleanest  fusion  device  they  have  or  can 
build. 

Among  other  preeminent  figures  in 
this  treaty  controversy,  the  Chairman  of 
our  Joint  C?hlefs  of  Staff  has  told  the 
Smate  that  "we  can  antlclp>ate  clandes- 
tine testing  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets." 

Thus,  we  accept  In  this  treaty  the 
strong  possibility  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  be  able  to  cheat  on  atmospheric 
tests  without  detection  by  the  United 
States. 

And  they  can  cheat,  too ,  in  outer 
space.  It  was  agreed  In  1959  talks  of 
the  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  and 
Soviet  Union  that  tests  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  distant  space  are  feasible  and  that 
such  tests  could  be  conducted  in  abso- 
lute secrecy  eyen  If  police  satellites  were 
sweeping  the  skies. 

Tests  of  up  to  500  kHotons  could  be 
hidden,  for  instance,  behind  a  satellite- 
Implaeed  lead^-^eld  that  would  absorb 
the  telltale  X-nys. 

There  Is  no  way  to  guarantee  policing 
of  this  test  ban  and,  in  addition,  this 
treaty  also  lacks  any  provision  for  In- 
spection of  preparations  for  testing — 
such  as  preparations  for  a  major  test 
series  designed  to  abrogate  the  treaty 
unilaterally. 

We  are  asked  to  ratify  It  despite  the 
President's  words  of  last  year,  on  March 
2,  1962,  when  he  said: 

We  know  enough  about  broken  negoUa- 
tlons,  secret  preparations,  and  the  adrantages 
gained  from  a  long  test  aeiiea  never  to  offer 
again  an  uninspected  moratorium. 

It  was  offered  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
is  offered  to  the  Senate  today,  as  an  un- 
inspected and  unenforceable,  legal  gen- 
tlemen's agreement,  despite  the  Presi- 
dent's words  August  29,  1962: 

We  muat  have  workable  International 
agreements.  Gentlemen's  agreements  and 
moratoriums  do  not  provide  the  type  of 
guarantees  that  are  necessary. 

But  despite  the  Presidoit's  words  of 
less  than  18  months  ago,  which  made 
sense  then  and  make  sense  now,  before 
the  Senate  Is  this  treaty,  with  no  guar- 
antees at  all. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  if  past  is  prologue. 
our  experience  v/ith  this  treaty  would 
parallel  our  experience  with  the  gentle- 
men's agreement  which  the  Ck>mmunists 
broke  in  1961. 

Suppose  that  the  Russians  again  test 
secretly,  prepare  for  larger  tests — still 
secretly — and  then  break  the  treaty  uni- 


laterally by  testing  and  we  do  discover 
the  fact.  Legally,  the  United  States 
would  have  to  wait  90  days  before 
matching  the  tests.  What  might  hap- 
pen^ 

A  I  nuclear  breakthrough  might  hap- 
pen. Should  the  Soviets  be  so  fortunate, 
or  so  skillful,  the  United  States  could 
find  Itself  months  behind.  Those  months 
coul4  be  fatal  for  freedom. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  broke  a  test 
moritorium  imilaterally  the  last  time,  it 
was  not  many  months  before  the  Reds 
emplaced  missiles  pointed  at  America 
from  90  miles  away.  The  next  time  that 
happens,  as  the  test  ban  treaty  would 
allow  it  to  happen,  those  missiles  might 
be  so  powerful  or  so  radically  new  and 
different  that  the  United  States  would 
face  the  crushing  choice  of  capitulation 
or  Incineration. 

I  am  among  Senators  and  citizens  who 
question  the  wisdom  and  judgment  of 
whoever  directed  the  drafters  of  this 
treaty  to  abandon  the  principle  of  In- 
spection— a  principle  immutable  to  this 
poinjt  in  time  in  our  negotiations  with  the 
Con^unists. 

There  Is  but  one  way  to  rectify  this 
situation — revise  the  treaty  to  provide 
for  t|he  American  principle  of  inspection. 

second.  The  treaty's  prohibitions  of 
certain  types  of  experimentation  limits 
future  developments  and  the  acquisition 
of  advanced  knowledge.  Tliat  is,  it  lim- 
its learning,  as  Dr.  Edward  Teller 
pointed  out. 

My.  President,  some  days  ago  Dr.  Tel- 
ler honored  my  request  for  a  personal 
disciission  concerning  the  security  of  the 
Nation,  with  particular  attention  to  the 
instfint  treaty  proposal,  and  among  the 
points  he  made  which  so  impressed  me 
waslthe  following: 

Progress  through  experimentation  Is 
one  .of  the  pillars  on  which  our  civiliza- 
tion! rests;  one  of  the  things  that  has 
made  America  great,  and  men  free.  Fu- 
ture results  and  developments  are  nec- 
essajTly  difficult,  uncertain,  and  unex- 
pect^.  Yet,  Ood  willing,  they  occur— 
unless  their  occurrence  is  forbidden. 

We  cannot  tell  what  benefits  for  peace 
lie  undiscovered  beyond  the  threshold  of 
our  '  nuclear  experience.  Likewise,  we 
cannot^  know  what  military  advantages 
might  accrue  to  us  through  reasonable, 
controlled  testing. 

Ftiture  applications  of  nuclear  power 
In  space  challenge  the  imagination.  We 
are  committed  to  continued  space  re- 
search; yet.  by  this  treaty,  we  are 
plexiged  to  eliminate  a  vital  part  of  that 
res^rch:  controlled  nuclear  testing  in 
spa<e. 

liius,  this  treaty  would  .condemn  to 
stillbirth  these  unborn  ideas  of  potential 
ben^t  to  mankind,  in  our  own  time  and 
bey^md.  And  as  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  said,  in 
dealing  with  this  treaty,  we  must  face 
facts  and  deal  with  facts. 

I  nilght  add  that  while  dreams  at  times 
motilvate  the  aspirations  of  mankind,  the 
maii  who  continually  lives  In  dreams  will 
see  the  world  shaped  by  men  and  by  na- 
tions who  know  that  day  by  day  we  must 
face  facts  and  deal  with  facts. 

iCnowledge  in  this  day  and  age,  and 
speaking  particularly  of  the  subject  un- 


der discussion,  oomes  largely  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  facts  of  today  to  the  history 
of  yesterday. 

And,  as  Dr.  Teller  said  In  his  testimony 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee: 

Disparity  of  knowledge  today  means  a  dis- 
parity of  power  tooaorrow. 

May  I  quote  a  statement  In  this  con- 
nection made  by  the  famous  columnist 
and  commentator  Eric  Sevareid,  who  ob- 
served that  "goodness  without  power  is 
impotent." 

Third.  The  test  ban  would  allow  the 
Communists  legally  to  overtake  the 
United  States  in  some  nuclear  fields;  and 
it  guarantees  their  lead  over  the  United 
States  in  other  fields.  Thus,  only  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  positioned  to  achieve 
world  nuclear  superiority  if  this  treaty 
gains  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

By  restricting  space,  atmospheric,  and 
vmderwater  testing,  the  treaty  paralyzes 
the  United  States  in  a  status  of  inferior- 
ity in  the  field  of  multimegaton  explo- 
sives. 

Yet,  in  the  matter  of  tactical  weapons 
and  low -yield  explosives  where  we  now 
lead  the  Russians,  the  treaty  permits 
underground  testing  so  they  can  catch 
up  or  surpass  us. 

Worse  yet.  the  United  States  is  para- 
lyzed in  a  position  of  ignorance.  We  do 
not  know  what  the  big  blast  will  do. 
Khrushchev  does.  This  is  fact,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, and  no  one  has  denied  It,  Includ- 
ing the  administration  and  its  proponents 
of  this  treaty. 

Our  experts  can  speculate,  though,  on 
what  the  big  blast  might  do  and  here  are 
some  of  their  speculations: 

The  superbomb,  exploded  in  the  skies 
above  the  United  States,  might  blur  our 
radar,  knock  out  or  confuse  command 
and  control  systems,  perhaps  fuse  or 
destroy  our  electrical  circuits,  thvis  pre- 
venting the  launching  of  deterrent  mis- 
siles. In  addition,  many  or  all  of  our 
retaliatory  missiles  launched  against  the 
Soviet  Union  might  be  destroyed  or  their 
fissionable  warheads  neutralized  by  the 
blast  and  radioactivity. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  we  do  not  know 
the  results  of  high-altitude,  high-yield 
tests.  No  nation  in  the  free  world  does. 
The  Commvmists  do. 

Fourth.  Excessive  caution  In  Interpre- 
tation of  the  treaty  by  the  United  States 
could  lead  to  severe  inhibition  of  our  un- 
derground testing  while  allowing  the  So- 
viet Union  to  gain  testing  advantages 
through  shallow  tests. 

We  should  define  that  word  "under- 
ground."   Is  that  10,000  meters  under,  or 
100  meters,  or  1  foot,  or  1  inch?    The  , 
treaty  does  not  say. 

Thus,  it  is  possible  for  a  testing  na- 
tion to  define  as  "underground"  a  test  In 
which  the  explosive  is  set  in  a  shallow 
hole.  That  is  a  position  from  which  the 
blast  effect  will  create  not  Just  under- 
ground blast  characteristics,  but  certain 
characteristics  of  a  surface  blast  in  the 
atmosphere. 

We  in  the  United  States  may  under- 
stand that  "undergrovmd "  means  the 
fireball  must  not  breach  the  surface.  But, 
there  is  nothing  in  this  treaty  to  indicate 
the  Soviet  Union  will  understand  that. 
From  past  history  we  can  expect  the 
United  States  to  be  literal  in  interpreting 
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legality,  and  we  can  expect  the  Commu- 
nists to  be  liberal,  to  strabi  legality  to 
the  limit. 

The  treaty  In  no  way  specifically  pro- 
hibits shallow  underground  blast  with 
some  characteristics  of  an  atmospheric 
blast,  so  long  as  no  detectable  radio- 
activity drifts  out  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  testing  nation. 

What  is  "detectable"  radlo€u;tivity? 

This  treaty  does  not  say. 

That  means  detectable  radioactirfty  is 
whatever  the  testing  nation  will  admit  It 
to  be.  We  may  find  that  the  Russian 
Geiger  counters  are  not  nearly  so  sensi- 
tive as  ours. 

And,  let  us  remember  that  it  Is  ad- 
mittedly possible  now  to  produce  rela- 
tively clean  nuclear  exjdosives.  Ilius, 
using  a  dean  bomb,  shallow  set,  a  nation 
can  create  many  effects  of  an  atinos- 
pheric  blast  so  as  to  partially  test  mis- 
sile silos  and  antiballistic  missiles. 

Fifth.  Fear  of  covert  testing  would  in- 
hibit any  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosives. 

By  its  language  this  treaty  forbids  any 
peaceful  nuclear  blasts  in  the  prohibited 
environments.  But,  even  if  some  amend- 
ment could  be  worked  out  to  permit 
peaceful  blasts,  it  is  doubtful  either  the 
United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union  could 
chance  ratification. 

It  is  a  blunt  fact  that  any  nuclear  ex- 
plosion can  be  a  weapons  test  explosion 
if  testing  facilities  are  either  openly  or 
covertiy  present. 

Thus,  If  we  blast  out  a  canal  in  Central 
America,  the  Russians  will  have  to  as- 
sume that  we  arranged  to  obtain  full 
testing  benefit  from  the  explosion.  Cer- 
tainly, if  the  Soviets  were  to  "peacefully" 
blast  a  canal  from  Lake  Baikal  to  the 
sea,  we  should  be  forced  for  security 
reasons  to  assume  that  the  blasts  were 
at  least  partial  tests.  And  off  would  go 
the  testing  race  again. 

So,  under  this  treaty,  there  can  be 
allowed  no  blasts  above  the  ground  any- 
where. Ratification  of  the  treaty  dooms 
Project  Plowshare.  We  could  not  take 
a  chance  on  it. 

Sixth.  The  ban  is  not  the  only  way, 
nor  the  best  way,  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  fallout 

Scientists  agree  that  a  much  more  sim- 
ple and  limited  treaty  could  be  negotiated 
providing  for  a  limitation  on  the  amount 
of  radioactivity  released  into  the  atmos- 
I>here  in  1  year  than  would  decay  in 
lyear. 

Under  such  a  fallout  limitation  treaty, 
nations  would  be  free  to  conduct  essen- 
tial tests  to  assure  their  national  security, 
and  Project  Plowshare  explosions  would 
be  allowed  within  the  limits. 

This  instant  test  ban  treaty  is  not  the 
only  possible  answer  to  the  fallout  ques- 
tion. A  much  simpler  and  infinitely  safer 
treaty  could  solre  that  problem. 

It  appears  also  that  the  so-called  dan- 
gers of  fallout  have  been  greatly  over- 
stated by  proponents  of  this  treaty. 

During  the  hearings.  Dr.  John  S.  Fos- 
ter, Jr.,  director  of  the  Lawrence  Radia- 
tion Laboratory,  was  asked  to  state  the 
dangers  from  fallout  for  the  health  of 
the  human  race.    He  said: 

The  effect  on  the  hiBnaa  bHng  Is  so  sman 
compared  with  his  backgronntf  environment 
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that  we  have  not  eiven  been  able  to  measurs 
it,  and  tk  wlU  take  many  years  to  measure  It. 
One  way  to  kx>k.  at  It  would  be  to  say  that 
the  fallout  from  all  ftaat  testa  affecting  man 
for  the  next  60  to  100  years  would  be  some- 
thing like  the  same  thing  as  deciding  to 
live  a  few  hnndred  feet  higher  up  above  sea 
level. 

However  uncertain  its  effects,  fallout 
can  be  dealt  with,  and  we  do  not  need  a 
militarily  dangerous  treaty  to  deal  with 
it 

National  security,  Mr.  President  In 
great  measure  is  a  combination  of  sci- 
entific, political,  and  military  strength. 
I  have  discussed  some  of  the  scientific 
aspects  of  this  treaty.  I  now  turn  to 
some  of  the  military  aspects  of  the 
treaty. 

First.  The  ban  will  accelerate  the  arms 
race. 

We  have  heard  that  this  test  ban 
would  slow  down  the  arms  race,  and  yet 
that  argument  already  has  been  refuted 
on  its  face.  We  have  seen  an  increase 
in  the  arms  race  just  while  these  discus- 
sions about  the  proposed  treaty  have 
been  going  on.  In  fact,  the  administra- 
tion has  used  the  treaty  as  a  reason  for 
calling  for  the  restoration  of  multimillion 
dollar  cuts  made  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bill  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  quote  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Ros- 
well  Oilpatric's  remarks  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Appropriations: 

Failure  to  restore  the  (437  million  would, 
in  Mr.  McNamara's  and  my  considered  judg- 
ment, make  it  impossible  for  us  to  carry  out 
the  required  defense  program.  •  •  •  The 
test  ban  treaty  does  not  alter  our  assesEment 
of  the  military  threat  facing  us  now  or  likely 
to  face  MM  in  the  future,  and  It  may  weU 
sharpen  the  differences  between  us  and  the 
Chinese  Ck>nununlsts. 

Mr.  President,  it  se^ns  crystal  clear 
that  additional  expenses  would  be  in- 
curred under  the  treaty  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  increased  underground  testing 
and  for  instant  readiness  of  men  and 
facilities  for  resumed  atmospheric  test- 
ing— a  readiness  the  President  told  us 
s(xne  months  ago  that  it  was  impossible 
to  maintain. 

The  President  has  now  promised  the 
Nation  those  same  impossible  safeguards 
of  readiness  and  testing  if  the  treaty  is 
ratified.  Thus,  the  treaty  would  cause 
increased,  not  decreased,  spending  for 
defense.  It  would  cause  acceleration,  not 
deceleration,  of  the  arms  race — since  we 
can  be  sure  the  SoTlets  will  react  ex- 
actiy  as  we. 

Now,  what  about  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons?  It  probably  is  true 
that  among  law-abiding  democracies  the 
treaty  might  lead  to  a  slowdown  in  de- 
velc^ment  of  nuclear  weapons.  This  is 
in  no  wise  true  for  dictatorships,  which 
characteristically  develop  weapons  il- 
legally and  in  secrecy.  Purther.  this 
treaty,  to  outlaw  nuclear  weapon  de- 
velopment, in  fact  rather  creates  a  exxx- 
ditkm  encouraging  nonnndear  countries 
to  adopt  poUcies  of  rigorous  secrecy  lead- 
ing in  the  direction  of  a  police  state. 

From  a  technical  point  of  yiew  it  most 
be  remembered  that  deTtiopment  of  nu- 
clear weapons  is  easy  once  nuclear  ma- 
terials are  avaflable.  Starting  with  the 
1956  Atoms  for  Peace   Conference,   we 


have  made  it  very  sure  that,  in  the  coarse 
of  time,  nuclear  materials  will  be  avail- 
able in  every  nation.    Indeed,  nnder  the 

treaty,  we  and  other  nations  can  continue 
to  provide  such  materials  so  long  as  they 
are  used  underground. 

Once  a  country  is  in  possessicm  of  a 
few  kilograms  of  plutonium,  simple  ex- 
periments carried  out  in  secrecy  can  pro- 
duce a  sman  nuclear  explosion  in  less 
than  1  year.  Result:  pnrtiferation  of 
weapons;  accelerated  arms  race. 

Second.  The  treaty  will  inhibit  at- 
tempts of  the  United  States  to  verify  the 
hardness  of  our  missile  sites. 

Mr.  President,  historically  the  United 
States  has  followed  the  poUcy  of  peace  or 
retaliation  In  international  affairs.  In 
this  contemporary  period  we  continue  to 
practice  this  policy  and  have  expressed 
our  determination  not  to  be  the  nation 
which  starts  nuclear  war.  We  have 
chosen  to  Insure  the  safety  at  the  free 
world  by  building  a  massive  force  which 
we  think  would  deter  a  first  strike  upon 
us  by  an  enemy. 

For  this  strategy  to  be  effective,  it  is 
imperative  that  our  retaliatory  power 
be  superior  to,  not  equal  to,  the  power  of 
our  antagonists,  and  that  the  enemy  at 
all  times  be  certain  of  the  fact  We  have 
accepted  the  responsibility  of  preserving 
world  peace,  and  uix)n  our  retaliatory 
force  rests  our  ability  to  meet  that  re- 
sponsibility. 

What  this  amounts  to  is  simple.  Either 
we  can  keep  the  peace,  or  we  cannot. 
Either  we  have  that  retaliatory  force,  or 
we  do  not 

Today  more  than  1,000  Minuteman 
missile  sites  constitute  the  backbone  of 
our  power  to  guarantee  a  peaceful  world. 
So  that  these  will  be  safe  from  a  surprise 
first  strike  by  an  enemy,  we  have  placed 
them  in  hardened  bases  beneath  the 
ground. 

It  is  a  frightening  fact  to  contonplate, 
but  the  ability  of  these  hardened  sites  to 
withstand  the  overpressures  of  a  super- 
bomb blast  never  has  been  tested.  If  the 
test  ban  treaty  is  signed,  we  pledge  our- 
selves never  to  adequately  test  these  sites. 

Third.  The  treaty  will  impede  devel- 
opment of  UjS.  missile  offense  and  de- 
fense. 

Development  of  a  defense  against  bal- 
listic missiles  is  one  of  the  relatively  few 
things  that  can  upset  the  strategic  bal- 
ance of  force  between  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.SJi.  I  have  studied  the 
testimony,  and  have  had  the  benefit  of 
personal  discussions.  They  convince  me 
that  either  the  Soviets  are  ahead  of  us 
in  this  field,  or  that  we  are  so  unsure 
about  this  relative  standing  that  we  must 
assume — for  the  sake  of  the  national  se- 
curity— that  the  Soviets  are  ahead. 

The  Russians'  advantage  could  be  in- 
creased by  the  illegal,  relatlvelj  unde- 
tectable atmospheric  and  space  tests  ex- 
perts have  conceded  possible.  Their  ad- 
vantage could  be  increased  even  more 
substantially  if  they  choose  to  perform 
shallow  underground  tests  while  we  re- 
frain from  dohw  so.  Such  tests,  deto- 
nated clandestinely  in  the  heart  of  the 
huge  Soviet  heartland,  could  be  used  to 
study  the  diirtanrr  at  irtdcfa  incoming 
missiles  can  be  destroyed  by  defensive 
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nuclear  explosions  and  to  study  the  ef- 
fects of  nuclear  explosions  on  the  radar 
which  is  positioned  to  find  Incoming  mls- 
sllefl. 

Of  course,  we  have  heard  it  stated  In 
this  Chamber  that  the  difficulty  in  mis- 
sile defense  and  offense  is  not  a  lack  of 
test  explosions,  but  rather  the  complex 
questions  connected  with  the  function- 
ing of  radars  and  the  hydrodynamics  of 
incoming  missiles.  We  have  been  told 
such  key  complexities  can  be  studied 
without  nuclear  test  blasts. 

However,  recognized  scientific  and 
military  experts  have  told  us  they  are 
convinced  that  the  complexity  of  the 
technology  of  this  missile  interception 
business  is  so  great  that  all  factors  of  a 
systems  test  Interact  and  mesh  vitally — 
almost  Indlscemably — with  each  other. 
Those  who  would  deny  the  need  to  test 
the  complete  system  under  practical  con- 
ditions are.  in  essence,  arguing  that  they 
can  test  a  baseball  without  a  bat. 

The  study  of  nuclear  explosives  amd 
their  effects  is  an  absolutely  integral 
part  of  a  missile  system.  If  this  study 
is  omitted,  the  whole  operation  could  be 
misdirected  and  its  conclusion  invali- 
dated. The  American  people  cannot  be 
asked  to  have  total  faith  in  an  offensive 
or  defensive  missile  system  on  which 
complete  operational  tests  have  not  been 
carried  out.  This  is  not  a  gamble  they 
should  be  asked  to  take  with  their  lives 
or  freedom. 

There  is  a  related  problem  area  in  this 
missile  field — penetration  aids,  decoys. 
If  our  study  of  missile  systems  should  be 
deficient,  we  will  not  be  in  a  position  to 
design  the  most  effective  penetration  aids 
for  our  own  counterattack  missiles.  Un- 
der such  conditions  it  may  be  possible  for 
the  Reds  to  shoot  down  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  retaliatory  missiles,  particu- 
larly if  a  Soviet  first  strike  has  substan- 
tially weakened  our  Minuteman  sites  and 
other  strike  facilities. 

Should  this  situation  develop  It  might 
provide  the  Communists  with  sufficient 
assurance  of  success  that  they  might  be 
willing  to  chance  an  attack  against  us, 
relsring  upon  a  calculated  measure  of 
safety  for  their  homeland — a  measiire 
deemed  worthwhile  in  terms  of  the  price 
to  be  paid  in  achievement  of  the  main 
Marxist-Leninist  objective — control  of 
the  world. 

Poxirth.  The  treaty  erects  a  bajrler 
severing  cooperation  of  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  in  the  area  of  preparedness, 
particularly  in  missile  defense. 

We  alreswly  have  noted  the  inhibitions 
this  treaty  places  on  development  of  mis- 
sile defense  by  the  United  States.  It  so 
limits  our  allies  individually,  of  course. 
In  fact,  the  provisions  of  article  1  neu- 
tralize all  nations  of  the  free  world, 
and  specifically  that  means  the  key  al- 
liances for  freedom  and  world  security, 
such  as  NATO. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  lamentable  and 
dangerous  that  we  of  the  NATO  alliance 
have  not  developed  and  deployed  anti- 
ballistic  missile  weapon  systems.  Oxur 
pooled  scientific  efforts  in  this  area  could 
continue  to  outstrip  the  Russians,  ex- 
tending the  margin  of  free  world  se- 
curity at  both  the  strategic  and  tactical 
levels.    I  am  among  those  Senators  and 


citizens  who  are  acutely  aware  that  our 
European  and  other  allies  face  the  same 
menace  of  intermediate-range  Soviet 
missiles  that  this  homeland  faced — and 
I  think  still  does — from  Communist 
Cuba.  The  solution  of  the  missile  de- 
fense problem  is  a  priority  matter  in 
allied  deterrence  of  Russian  risk  taking. 

But  the  much -praised  simple  wording 
o(  the.  treaty  precludes  any  joint  devel- 
opment or  sharing  of  such  defensive  nu- 
clear weapons  systems  among  the  West- 
ern allies.  Indeed,  it  binds  us  to  "dis- 
courage" any  nuclear  blasts  anywhere 
in  the  prohibited  environment  at  any- 
time, by  anyone,  friend  or  not. 

Th^s,  we  are  asked,  apparently,  to  ab- 
dlcatife  the  nuclear  defense  of  Europe, 
A(frica,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Middle 
Ejast.  the  Near  East,  and  the  Far  East, 
i^isofar  as  cooperation  with  our  tried 
atid  trusted  allies  is  concerned.  Still, 
tpT  these  many  postwar  years,  we  have 
bfeen  told  that  miUtarily  and  politically 
the  safety  of  Europe  is  the  key  to  the 
safety  of  America,  and  we  have  heard 
like  pronouncements  pertaining  to  the 
other  world  areas. 

Fifth.  The  language  of  the  treaty  pro- 
hibits the  immediate  use  of  nuclear  ex- 
pjloslves  in  limited  armed  conflicts 
olutside  the  United  States,  inhibiting 
prompt  response  to  aggression. 

I  quote  the  language  of  the  treaty  in 
airtlcle  I,  section  1,  one  of  the  simple 
5ix)vislons  in  this  simple  treaty  which. 
Senators  and  citizens  are  assured,  con- 
tains no  traps  or  hidden  meanings: 

Each  of  the  Parties  to  thU  Treaty  under- 
tnkes  to  prohibit,  to  prevent,  and  not  to 
<»rry  out  any  nuclear  weapon  test  explosion, 
V  any  other  nuclear  explosion,  at  any  place 
i|nder  Its  jurisdiction. 

Let  US  mark  well  those  key  words: 
Or  any  other  nuclear  explosion. 

They  are  repeated  again  in  article  I, 
^tion  2,  and  specifically  enjoin  us  to 
discourage  any  of  our  allies  or  friends. 
$uch  as  France,  from  providing  for  the 
qommon  defense  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  assured  by 
administration  spokesmen  that  the 
tireaty  does  not  prohibit  the  use  of 
tiuclear  explosives  in  case  of  war  upon 
lis,  or  of  conflict  otherwise  deemed  by  us 
to  affect  our  national  security— although 
We  have  been  warned  not  to  put  that  as- 
surance in  writing  as  an  amendment  or 
reservation  to  this  treaty. 

I  do  not  question  the  assurance  that 
»  surprise  Pearl  Harbor  type  of  nuclear 
attack  directly  upon  the  United  States 
0r  her  oversea  forces  would  automati- 
cally break  this  treaty. 

On  the  other  hand,  !•  associate  myself 
most  emphatically  with  Senators  who 
feel  that  the  treaty,  as  so  simply  written. 
lacks  substance  on  such  critical  points 
tis  U.S.  nuclear  weapon  aid  to  an  ally 
subjected  to  nuclear  attack  or,  more 
likely,  subjected  to  overwhelming  con- 
ventional attack  by  the  Communist 
enemy  in  one  or  more  of  his  many  forms; 
or  a  case  in  which  the  employment  of 
huclear  weapons  is  necessary  in  a  neutral 
land  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States, 
her  allies,  friends,  or  the  free  world. 

Even  though  he  cautions  us  not  to  put 
t  In  writing  as  a  reservation,  the  Presi- 


dent says  we  can  protect  our  allies.  He 
does  not  say  anything  about  the  fate  of 
neutrals  or  uncommitted  nations. 
Those  nations  are  left  to  fend  for  them- 
selves, even  If  the  safety  of  the  United 
States  depends  upon  their  safety. 

The  letter  of  the  treaty  prevents  us 
from  exploding  any  nuclear  devices  in 
space,  in  the  atmosphere,  underwater,  or 
on  the  surface. 

Chief  American  negotiator  W.  Averell 
Harriman  says: 

It  is  a  straightforward  treaty.  The  words 
speak  for  themselves. 

Indeed  they  do.    And  the  words  are: 
Or  any  other  nuclear  explosion. 

Mr.  President,  the  treaty,  as  it  now 
stands,  straightforwardly  outlaws  the  use 
of  nuclear  weajwris  by  the  United  States 
in  limited  confiict  involving  an  alljkor 
involving  a  neutral  nation  or  involving 
an  uncommitted  nation. 

Let  us  note  that  it  long  has  been  ac- 
cepted military  fact  that  the  West  can- 
not defend  Europe,  by  conventional 
means  alone,  against  Soviet  attack.  By 
ratifying  the  treaty,  the  Senate  would 
serve  notice  on  Euroi)e  that  we  will  not 
defend  Europe — because  we  would  not 
be  able  to  defend  Europe. 

In  addition,  by  the  treaty,  we  turn 
completely  into  the  hands  of  our  enemy 
the  decision  as  to  whether  a  war  will  be 
conventional  or  nuclear.  Can  the  Senate 
have  any  doubt  about  what  the  enemy's 
decision  will  be?  The  Communists  know 
they  can  win  conventional  war  in  Eu- 
rope; and  perhaps  elsewhere,  too. 

Oh,  yes;  we  can  give  3  months'  notice, 
withdraw  from  the  treaty,  and  then  use 
nuclear  weapons.  Then  where  would  the 
conventional  Communist  blitzkrieg 
stand,  after  90  days'  march?  on  the 
Rhine?  at  the  Channel?  London?  Singa- 
pore? Pusan,  again?  Alaska? 

In  the  past,  and  to  this  moment,  the 
United  States  has  assured  NATO  that  a 
Soviet  attack  on  Europe  means,  at  the 
minimum,  tactical  nuclear  reaction. 

The  instant  treaty,  as  written,  chal- 
lenges that  pledged  promise. 

The  matter  is  of  such  import  as  to  re- 
quire clarity. 

In  my  opinion,  the  reservation  report- 
edly proposed  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  of- 
fers that  clarity,  and  I  would  support  it. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  commented  at 
length  upon  some  of  the  military  and 
scientific  aspects  of  the  treaty.  To  me 
there  is  no  question  that  the  weight  of 
the  evidence  is  on  the  side  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  treaty.  In  matters  of  such 
Import  we  should  not  be  swayed  by  Uto- 
pian hopes  nearly  so  much  as  by  the 
cold,  hard  realities  of  our  times— and 
the  realities  point  to  oiu-  regretting  this 
as  surely  as  we  give  it  our  approval. 

I  should  Uke  now  to  address  myself  to 
one  more  aspect  of  the  treaty;  that  is. 
What  will  it  accomplish  in  the  present 
death-struggle  with  international  com- 
munism, strictly  in  the  realm  of  politics? 
I  am  speaking  here,  Mr.  President,  of 
politics  in  the  international  sense,  not  in 
the  domestic  sense.  I  am  speaking  of 
world  politics  as  it  relates  to  our  position 
in  the  cold  war,  as  it  relates  to  oxu:  posi- 
tion of  leadership  in  the  free  world. 
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I  bellere  the  treaty,  if  enacted,  will 
have  the  effect  of  weakening  the  West- 
ern ADiance.  I  believe  it  win  weaken  our 
position  (tf  leadership  in  that  alhance. 
and  encooragc  Russia  to  engage  to  ex- 
perimentation. In  thrusts  and  asllies,  in 
intrigue  and  8ubver«i<m,  around  the 
world. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  there  are  many 
seeming  paradoxes  in  the  treaty  and 
the  consideration  of  it.  As  an  aside,  I 
might  point  out  that  this  strange  situa- 
tion extends  beywid  debate  on  the  treaty 
and  permeates  the  world  of  the  mass 
media  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that 
pollsters  find  sentiment  throughout  the 
Nation  to  be  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
this  treaty.  We  are  told  that  those  of 
us  who  stand  against  ratlficatioai  are  out 
erf  touch,  and  do  not  reflect  the  will  of 
the  people.  Yet  we  also  find  certain 
of  our  cartoonists  and  editorial  writers 
castigating  us  as  playing  politics  with 
this  proposal.  Obviously  it  cannot  be 
both  ways.  If  the  people  of  America 
are  completely  sold  on  the  treaty,  then 
we  who  now  stand  against  the  treaty 
could  hardly  be  accused  of  doing  so  in 
the  hope  of  reaping  political  baiefits. 

I  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  that  I,  for 
one,  do  not  stand  against  this  treaty  in 
the  hope  of  reaping  political  benefits.  I 
do  so  because  I  am  ccoivinced  that  the 
treaty  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  am  sworn  to  upheld 
those  interests. 

Before  I  go  further,  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  counter  one  argxnnent 
irtiich  has  been  advanced  in  favor  of  the 
treaty.  In  answer  to  questions  about 
why  Russia  has  suddenly  turned  to 
sweetness  and  light,  we  are  told  that  she 
is  now  in  some  sort  of  trouble  with  Com- 
munist China,  and  therefore  must  seek 
some  sort  of  accommodation  with  the 
West. 

Does  it  stand  to  reason.  Mr.  President, 
that  Cfwnmunist  Russia,  when  faced  with 
a  belligerent  and  expansionist  Oommu- 
nist  China,  would  sixldenly  decide  the 
time  has  come  to  be^n  steps  toward  dis- 
armament, particularly  In  the  face  ot 
adequate  evidence  that  China  does  not 
intend  to  join  any  such  move?  It  files  in 
the  face  of  logic  to  assume  aa 

We  are  told,  Mr.  President,  that  ratifi- 
cation of  this  treaty  would  lead  to  a 
"reduction  in  international  tensicMU." 
This  is  a  phrase  the  Communists  Iiave 
been  using  for  many  years.  They  have 
long  sought  a  so-call^  reduction  in  in- 
ternational tensions.  It  is  their  hope. 
o<  course,  that  America  will  let  its  guard 
down.  Since  they  do  not  intend  for  one 
moment  to  abandon  their  efforts  to  sub- 
vert every  free  government  in  the  world, 
it  should  be  obvious  why  they  seek  "a 
reduction  la  international  tensiooa"  It 
would  make  their  work  that  much  easier. 

I  do  not  discoiint  the  great  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  American  peojrfe  for  a 
relaxation  of  world  tensions.  Most  of 
us,  I  am  sure,  would  like  to  return  to  the 
good  old  days  when  we  could  be  content 
aivi  secure  in  our  strength  and  our 
oceans — to  the  days  when  the  govem- 
n^ents  of  other  powers  sought  merely  to 
outbid  us  in  world  markets,  and  did  not 
seek  constantly  to  destroy  our  way  of  life, 
to  deny  our  God,  to  "bury"  us  with  an 


alien  system.  But  those  days  are  gone. 
They  will  not  return  as  long  as  commu- 
nism remains  a  threat.  And  as  long  as 
that  situation  remains,  the  peoi»le  of 
America  are  going  to  have  to  live  with 
tensions,  If  they  want  to  keep  their 
freedom. 

Mr.  President.  I  find  somewhat  of  a 
parallel  between  the  present  situation 
and  the  one  which  existed  immediately 
after  World  War  n.  At  that  time  this 
Nation  had  just  won  a  great  war;  and 
its  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  were 
tired — and  I  was  one  of  those  tired  sail- 
ors. They  wanted  to  go  home,  and  quick- 
ly— and  I  was  one  of  those  who  wanted 
to  go  home,  and  quickly.  Their  mother* 
wanted  them  home,  and  quickly.  All 
that  was  perfectly  natural  and  justifi- 
able. 

But  a  few  men,  who  knew  what  this 
Nation  was  to  face  in  the  years  to  come, 
warned  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
keep  our  troops  in  place  until  the  world 
setUed  down.  They  warned  that  al- 
though Russia,  had  been  ooe  of  our  al- 
lies in  the  war,  she  was  not  of  our  faith, 
and  that  she  could  be  counted  on  to  stir 
up  trouble  in  the  vacuum  that  would  be 
created  when  our  troops  left.  Even  as 
we  were  demobilizing  our  troops,  Winston 
Churchill — when  speaking  in  somber 
tones  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  in  March 
of  1946 — warned  us  about  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain in  Europe.  But  such  warnings  were 
extremely  unpopular.  A  mother  whose 
son  was  overseas  did  not  take  kindly  to 
advice  from  a  general  or  a  politician  who 
was  safely  ashore  in  the  States.  She 
knew  only  that  the  war  was  over  and 
that  she  wanted  her  son  home. 

She  got  her  son  home  posthaste;  but 
history  has  proven  the  wisdom  of  those 
who  took  the  unpopular  position,  and 
warned  against  what  was  surely  to  come. 

In  this  regard.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RrcoRD  a  resume  of  some  ot  the  pacts 
and  treaties  that  history  has  recorded, 
beginning  with  the  peace  of  Philocrates 
and  ending  with  Munich.  I  believe 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  so  familiar 
with  the  details  that  I  need  not  go  into 
them  here. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  P6sum4 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tbx  Pkack  or  PmLocBAns 

ATRII«S,   34  •  BXL 

The  fan  at  Olyntbua  tn  S48  drew  tbe  two 
parties  at  Attaena  doaer  together,  and  a  ^oint 
attempt  was  made  to  enlist  the  help  of  the 
other  states  to  check  Philip's  alarming  prog- 
ress. Tbe  result  was  not  encouraging,  and 
meanwhile  Philip  Intimated  his  desire  to  ne- 
gotiate. Early  In  34(5,  on  the  motion  of 
Pbflocratw,  the  first  embassy,  which  fn- 
cTuded  Demosthenes  aixl  Aeschines.  was  sent 
to  treat  with  Philip.  They  returned  wltli 
tbe  oiler  of  peace;  each  party  was  to  retain 
Its  possesslODs,  but  two  at  the  allies  at 
Athens  were  expressly  excluded — the  little 
town  of  Halos  In  Thessaly,  now  being  be- 
seiged  by  Philtp,  and  the  Phoclans.  against 
whom  he  was  conducting  the  sacred  war 
at  tl>e  ISTttstion  ot  the  Thefoans.  The 
Atlientsns  lent  a  too  ready  ear  to  PhUocrates 
and  Aeschines,  wtto  assured  them  ol  tbe 
benevolent  Intentions  of  Philip.  The  Peace 
of  Philocrates  was  sanctioned,  and  the  sec- 
ond embassy  started  on  its  dilatory  tour  to 
administer  the  oaths  to  Philip,  now  acttvely 
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completing  his  conquests  tn  Thrace.    On  its 

return,  Demosthenes  denounced  his  col- 
leagues to  tbe  ooancU,  but  tbe  assembly 
sbouted  htm  down  and  eageriy  accepted  the 
renewed  assurances  of  bis  rtvaL  Athens 
was  bound  by  terms  at  peace  and  alliance 
vrith  Philip  and  his  descendants. 

Demosthenes  warning:  "With  regard  to 
his  rep>cated  promises  to  you  at  substantial 
benefits,  he  complains  that  I  am  slander- 
ing and  defaming  htm  tn  the  ears  of  the 
Greeks ,  for  be  says  ibnt  he  has  nerer  made 
you  any  promises  at  all.  Such  fs  tbe  sbame- 
lessness  at  the  man  who  stated  fn  his  letter, 
which  is  flrtill  to  be  seen  in  the  council 
house,  that  If  peace  was  made  he  would 
confer  such  benefits  on  3^00  as  would  stop 
tbe  mouths  of  ns,  his  opponents,  benefits 
which  he  said  he  would  pirt  down  in  writing. 
if  he  were  sure  that  the  peace  would  be 
made.  The  inference  was  that  all  the  good 
things  that  we  were  to  «ijoy  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace  were  ready  for  Immediate  de- 
livery. Peace  has  been  comcluded.  but  all 
the  good  things  that  we  were  to  enjoy  are 
still  to  seeJL.  and  upon  the  Greeks  has  come 
such,  ruin  as  you  well  know." 

SUBJICnOH    OF    HOKTHXBir    BRXKAIX   TO    KOMAN 

MJJiM,   Kotrirr  gbaupiub,   sa   aji. 

Gnaeus  Julius  Agricola,  Roman  Gov«Tior 
of  Britain  under  Donaittan.  conquered  var- 
ious British  tribes  and  territories  between 
77  aiKi  84  AS).  The  mgagement  at  Mount 
C^raupius  marked  the  farthest  north  pene- 
tration of  the  RcHnan  arms.  Though  the 
Rnman  Tlctory  was  complete,  tbe  occaaton  is 
now  best  remembered  for  tbe  deAant  ad- 
dress to  his  troops  made  by  tbe  British  gen- 
eral, Calgacus. 

Tbe  warning  ot  Calgacua: 

"Submlsslati  and  subsequent  loyalty  to 
them  afford  no  security  from  oppression  by 
thesn.  Tbey  make  tbe  whole  world  their 
prey,  create  universal  bavoc,  and  now.  when 
tbey  have  traversed  every  land,  tbey  scour 
the  aeas.  The  rich  tbey  assail  to  satisfy 
tbeir  rapacity,  tbe  poor  to  ^ut  their  lust 
of  power.  They  have  engulfed  the  Bast,  and 
it  is  not  enough:  tbe  West,  and  remain  in- 
satiate. Upon  tliem.  alone  at  all  men.  pov- 
erty exerts  as  po««''erful  an  attraction  as 
wealth.  Ttaeir  words  arc  counterfeit:  to  rob- 
bery, murder  and  pillage  they  a(iply  the 
name  o<  government,  and  when  tbey  make 
a  solitude,  tbey  call  it  peace." 

CLATTOif-STn,wm  TasATT,  sraiL  IS.  isse 

"A  compromise  arrangement  resulting  from 
the  conflicting  interests  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  in  Central  America.  •  •  • 
( The  treaty )  provided  that  tbe  two  countries 
should  Jointly  contrcd  and  protect  tbe  canal 
which  it  was  expected  would  soon  be  built 
somewhere  on  tbe  Isthmus.  Tbe  introdue- 
tcry  article,  drafted  by  Clayton  with  the  aim 
of  ousting  tbe  British  from  Central  America, 
pledged  the  two  countries  not  to  'occupy,  or 
fortify,  or  colonize,  or  assunoe  or  exercise  any 
dominion  over  Nicaragua.  Costa  Rica,  the 
Mosquito  Coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  Amer- 
ica.' The  agreement  was  rattfled  July  4. 
1880- 

•  •  •  •  • 

"At  best  the  treaty  was  a  compromise,  a 
comprom^tse  to  which  the  United  States  ad- 
hered loyally  if  uncomfortably  during  tbe 
Itfe  of  the  bargain.  In  the  long  run.  It 
proved  to  be  a  compromise  against  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States." 

Though  historians  state  that  there  was 
much  opposition  to  tbls  treaty  In  the  Sen- 
ate, consideration  was  in  executive  session, 
and  we  find  no  record  of  remarks  in  opposi- 
tion. 

In  IS53.  the  injunction  of  secrecy  having 
been  removed,  a  debate  was  held  in  the  Sen- 
ate, covering  botb  the  provisloiu  of  tbe 
treaty  and  their  alleged  vlcria.tion  by  GresX 
Britain.  In  a  speech  on  February  14,  1853. 
Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas  thus  refers  to 
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his  opposition  to  the  ntlflcatlon  of  the  treaty 
In  1860: 

"I  (Ud  not  desire  then,  nor  do  I  now.  to  an- 
nex any  portion  of  that  country  (Central 
America)  to  this  Union.  I  do  not  know  that 
the  time  will  ever  come  In  my  day  when  I 
would  be  willing  to  do  bo.  Tet  I  was  un- 
willing to  give  the  pledge  that  neither  we  nor 
our  BUCcessorB  ever  would.  This  is  an  age 
of  rapid  movements  and  great  changes. 
How  long  Is  It  since  those  who  made  this 
treaty  would  have  told  us  that  the  time 
wo\Ud  never  come  when  we  would  want  Cali- 
fornia or  any  part  of  the  Pacific  coast?  •  •  • 
I  think  it  the  wiser  and  safer  policy  to  hold 
the  control  of  our  own  action,  and  leave 
thoee  who  are  to  come  after  us  untranuneled 
and  free  to  do  whatever  they  may  deem  their 
duty,  when  the  time  shall  arrive." 

ACQUXSmON  OF  TH«  PHI1JP1»IN«8  BT  THI  TRIATT 

or  PAmis,  DECZMBn  lo,  isss 

Treaty  between  Spain  and  the  United 
SUtes,  ratified  by  the  Senate  February  6. 
1899.  This  treaty  included  the  cession  of 
the  Philippines  to  the  United  States  In  re- 
turn for  a  payment  of  $20  million.  The 
Philippine  leader.  Aquinaldo.  and  the  revo- 
lutionists under  his  command,  had  reason 
to  expect  the  United  States  to  support  their 
legitimate  aspirations  for  freedom. 

Protest  of  Senator  Joseph  LaPayette  Raw- 
lins, of  Utah : 

"Is  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  to  end  one 
war  to  be  the  inception  erf  another,  the  end 
of  which  no  man  can  foresee,  and  against 
people  who  are  absolutely  guiltless  in  sin  as 
against  us,  who  have  expressed  their  grati- 
tude for  the  aid  which  we  have  rendered 
them — gvillty  of  no  crime  under  the  sun  ex- 
cept the  desire  and  aspiration  which  moved 
our  ancestors,  the  desire  and  aspiration  to 
be  free?  Ah.  Mr.  President,  that  is  the  con- 
dition and  it  is  a  serious  problem,  and  I 
confess  that  while  I  should  like  to  end  one 
war,  I  do  not  waint  that  to  be  the  inception 
of  another  under  those  circumstances  and 
without  any  excuse  cw  Justification  under 
the  sun." 

Confirmation  of  Senator  Rawlins'  pro- 
phetic words  came  only  4  days  after  they 
were  spoken,  and  even  before  the  Senate 
action  In  ratifying  the  treaty.  On  February 
4  the  Filipinos  broke  out  in  armed  revolt 
against  U.S.  rule.  Their  uprising  required, 
for  its  suppression,  an  American  Army  of 
70,000  men.  The  organized  revolt  lasted  un- 
til the  end  of  1899,  and  guerrilla  warfare 
continued  to  the  middle  of  1902. 

WASHINCTON    NAVAL    ARMAKKNTS    TRKATT, 
rXBXUABT   e.    1922 

Treaty  between  five  powers  (United  States, 
Great  Britain,  Japan,  France,  and  Italy)  pro- 
viding a  10-yeau'  holiday  In  the  biilldlng  of 
capital  ships,  and  the  scrapping  of  ships  built 
or  building.  This  treaty  established  the  ra- 
tio of  naval  power  at  5-6-3-1.67-1.67.  Rat- 
ified March  29,  1922. 

LONDON  NAVAL  TRKATT,  APRn.   22,    1930 

Treaty  between  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  Japan,  on  limitation  of  arma- 
ments, ratified  July  21,  1930.  Prance  and 
Italy,  Intended  to  be  among  the  signatories 
to  the  treaty,  did  not  ratify.  This  treaty 
modified  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1922, 
altering  the  ratio  for  some  classes  of  ships. 

Senator  Tasker  L.  Oddle,  of  Nevada,  spoke 
In  opposition : 

"Mr.  President,  the  London  naval  treaty 
as  drawn  contains  serious  errors  and  Incon- 
sistencies which.  If  allowed  to  remain  un- 
corrected, would  weaken  our  national  defense 
to  a  material  extent,  jeopardize  our  means  of 
protecting  our  foreign  commerce,  and  lessen 
our  prestige  In  the  eyes  of  the  world  by  forc- 
ing us  to  a  position  of  inferiority. 

"Since  the  beginning  of  o\ir  Government 
we  have  maintained  a  strong  naval  i}ollcy  In 
the  Interest  of  peace  and  in  the  protection 
of  our  foreign  commerce.     This  has  upheld 


oUr  national  defense,  welfare,  and  honor, 
and  we  dare  not  now  place  in  Jeopardy  our 
national  prosperity  and  progress,  which  the 
raltlflcatlon  of  this  treaty  In  Its  present  form 
w<>uld  do." 

THX   PACT   or    irUNICH.    193B 

iPeace  treaty  made  by  Neville  Chamberlain. 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  and  Adolf 
Hitler.  It  permitted  the  annexation  of  the 
SMdeten  region  of  Czechoslovakia  to  Ger- 
many In  return  for  a  pledge  by  Hitler  that 
the  Independence  of  the  remainder  of  Czech- 
o^ovakla  would  be  respected.  Chamberlain 
believed  that  "peace  in  our  time"  had  been 
achieved,  but  Hitler's  pledge  was  not  kept. 
Tie  Munich  agreement  Indirectly  strength- 
ened Hitler  for  his  later  aggression  against 
P*land  (September  1939).  which  brought 
aiout  World  War  n. 

Winston  Churchill's  warning: 

"I  venture  to  think  that  In  future  the 
Czechoslovak  state  cannot  be  maintained  as 
an  Independent  entity.  I  think  you  will  find 
ttiat  in  a  period  of  time  which  may  be  meas- 
ured by  years,  but  may  be  measured  only 
b|  months,  Czechoslovakia  will  be  engulfed 
in  the  Nazi  regime. 

"The  Prime  Minister  desires  to  see  cordial 

latlons  between  this  country  and  Germany. 

lere  is  no  difficulty  at  all  In  having  cordial 

latlons  between  the  peoples.  Our  hearts 
g(l  out  to  them.  But  they  have  no  power. 
But  never  will  you  have  friendship  with  the 
present  German  Government.  You  must 
h>ve  diplomatic  and  correct  relations,  but 
tljere  can  never  be  friendship  between  the 
British  democracy  and  the  Nazi  power,  that 
power  which  spurns  Christian  ethics,  which 
cheers  its  onward  course  by  barbarous  pa- 
ginlsm.  which  vaunts  the  spirit  of  aggres- 
sion and  conquest,  which  derives  strength 
a^d  perverted  pleasure  from  persecution, 
ahd  uses,  as  we  have  seen,  with  pitiless  bru- 
tillty  the  threat  of  murderovjs  force. 

"I  do  not  grudge  our  loyal,  brave  people, 
Who  were  ready  to  do  their  duty  no  matter 
wthat  the  cost,  who  never  flinched  under  the 
strain  of  last  week — I  do  not  grudge  them 
the  natural,  spontaneous  outburst  of  Joy 
ahd  relief  when  they  learned  that  the  hard 
ordeal  would  no  longer  be  required  of  them 
at  the  moment;  but  they  should  know  the 
ttuth.  They  should  know  that  there  has 
been  gross  neglect  and  deficiency  In  our  de- 
f fuses;  they  should  know  that  we  have  sus- 
t^ned  a  defeat  without  a  war,  the  conse- 
qjuences  of  which  will  travel  far  with  us 
ajong  our  road;  they  should  know  that  we 
t«ave  passed  an  awful  milestone  In  our  his- 
tory, when  the  whole  equilibrium  of  Europe 
l^as    been    deranged,    and    that    the    terrible 

^ords   have   for   the    time   being   been    pro- 

)unced  against   the  Western   democracies: 
lou  art  weighed  In  the  balance  and  found 

^anting.'  And  do  not  suppose  that  this  Is 
t|ie  end.  This  Is  only  the  beginning  of  the 
reckoning.  This  is  only  the  first  sip,  the 
flrst  foretaste  of  a  bitter  cup  which  will  be 
proffered  to  us  year  by  year  unless,  by  a 
supreme  recovery  of  moral  health  and  mar- 
tial vigor,  we  arise  again  and  take  our  stand 
for  freedom  as  in  the  olden  time." 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  hope 
l>eld  out  to  us  by  the  proponents  of  this 
t;reaty  is  enormously  appealing.  A  beau- 
tiful picture  of  a  world  free  of  tensions 
ie  painted  in  glowing  colors.  But  it  just 
1$  not  so;  and  under  present  clrcum- 

fances,  It  will  not  be  so. 
In  the  first  place,  many  proponents 
Of  the  treaty  seem  to  labor  under  the  as- 
sumption that  weapons  cause  tensions. 
Therefore,  they  urge,  remove  weapons 

:id  the  tensions  will  be  gone. 
But,  Mr.  President,  the  truth  of  the 
atter  is — in  the  context  of  recent  de- 
telopments — that  tensions  cause  weap- 
(nis;  weapons  are  not  the  cause  of  ten- 


sions. The  tensions  in  this  world.  In  this 
age,  are  caused  by  the  announced  aim  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  completely  destroy 
all  existing  governments  In  what  we  like 
to  call  the  free  world.  If  Communist 
Russia  would  show  by  just  a  few  deeds 
around  the  world  that  she  wants  genu- 
ine peace — not  just  the  kind  of  peace 
that  gives  her  a  free  hand  to  carry  on 
subversion  and  propaganda — we  would 
see  a  very  quick  reduction  in  tensions. 
For  example,  if  she  would  remove  the 
Berlin  wall,  if  she  would  allow  the  re- 
unification of  Germany,  if  she  would  al- 
low free  elections  in  the  countries  she 
now  dominates  by  force  of  arms,  if  she 
would  remove  her  troops  and  missiles 
from  Cuba,  if  she  would  recall  her  un- 
derground plotters  from  Latin  America 
and.  indeed,  from  our  own  country — if 
all  this  were  to  happen — we  would,  in- 
deed, have  achieved  a  state  in  which 
we  could  beat  our  bombs  into  plow- 
shares. 

It  is  not  we  of  the  free  world  who  cre- 
ate world  tensions.  Very  often  the  So- 
viet Union  has  intentionally  precipitated 
crises  in  order  to  accomplish  an  objec- 
tive. We  are  not  aggressors  in  this 
world.  We  do  not  seek  to  impose  our 
system  of  politics  or  economics  upon 
anyone  who  does  not  want  it.  So  let  the 
Russians  show  by  deeds  that  they  are 
willing  to  coexist  with  other  nations  on 
a  basis  of  mutual  respect  and  trust,  and 
in  an  atmosphere  of  tranquillity. 

But  that  has  not  happened;  and  today 
the  peace  in  this  world  is  kept  by  the 
force  of  arms  in  the  United  States,  not 
by  some  nebulous  thing  called  "world 
opinion." 

Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  military 
superiority  America  has  held  since 
World  War  II,  Europe  would  today  be 
divided  between  the  legions  of  Moscow 
and  those  of  Peiping,  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  Poland  was  divided  between  the 
legions  of  Stalin  and  those  of  Hitler. 

In  my  opinion,  rather  than  beat  our 
breast  and  tear  our  hair  in  some  sort  of 
guilt  orgy  over  the  fact  that  we  possess 
nuclear  weapons,  we  should  be  very 
thankful  that  we  have  them. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  we  can- 
not fight  communism  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons. But  surely  we  can  fight  Commu- 
nists with  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  in  1922  this  body  de- 
bated and  approved  the  Wtishington 
Naval  Armaments  Treaty,  which  I  have 
already  mentioned.  Senator  Joseph  I. 
France,  of  Maryland,  was  the  only  Sena- 
tor to  vote  against  approval  of  that 
treaty.  I  shall  close  my  remarks  by 
quoting  his  concluding  remarks  in  op- 
position to  the  approval  of  that  treaty: 

I  shall  vote  against  the  treaty  if  I  vote 
alone,  and  I  shall  wait  for  the  patient  years 
to  vindicate  my  vote;  and  I  know  that  the 
majority  of  the  American  people  fully  real- 
ize that  this  policy,  which  Is  Indeed  a  sud- 
den reversal  of  a  well  and  long  considered 
policy — this  policy  of  scrapping  so  much  of 
the  great  American  Navy  at  the  very  moment 
when  that  Navy  was  coming  to  a  position 
where  it  would  have  held  supremacy  of  the 
seas — is  a  grave  mistake. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  can  vote  "nay" 
with  perfect  confidence  that  my  vote  is  the 
proi>er  vote,  and  if  that  unhappy  time  shall 
ever  come,  which  I  pray  God  may  not  be, 
when  we  shall  be  menaced  by  a  comblna- 
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tlon  of  the  empires  which  hate  us.  If  we  shall 
be  unprepared,  the  blood,  the  havoc,  the 
destruction  shaU  not  be  charged  to  me  nor 
to  my  record  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States. 

Then  came  Pearl  Harbor,  and  the 
Philippines.  We  were  unprepared,  Mr. 
President.  It  took  years  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  so  much  of  our  blood  and 
treasure  to  recover  and  to  win  the  war. 
The  next  time.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
not  have  years,  or  even  days.  Instead, 
the  sands  of  time  will  have  run  out  for 
the  free  world. 

Mr.  THURMOND.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.    I  yield  to  the  Senator 
fr<Hn  South  Carolina. 

Mr.    THURMOND.    I    commend    the 
able   and    distinguished    Senator   from 
Texas  for  the  very  eloquent  address  he 
has  delivered  against  the  test  ban  treaty. 
I  should  like  to  ask  him  if  he  does  not 
feel  that,  as  the  President  has  said,  and 
as  Dean  Rusk  said  on  March  11.  1963. 
the  treaty  will  be  a  first  step,  and  that  all 
information  points  to  the  fact  that  it 
will  be  a  first  step  toward  disarmament? 
Mr.  TOWER.    It  would  appear  from 
the  language  of  the  treaty  itself  that  its 
objective  is  complete  disarmament.    It  Is 
rather  naive  for  us  to  suppose  that  a  dic- 
tatoi^ip  and  militaristic  power  of  the 
character  of  the  Soviet  Union  ever  would 
volunteer  to  disarm  while  it  maintains 
suzerainty  over  captive  people  by  force 
of  arms.    It  is  folly  to  think  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  aisarm,  and  it  would 
be  folly  for  us  to  disarm  ourselves.    I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  kind  remarks. 
Mr.    THURMOND.     As    the    distin- 
guished Senator  has  said,  the  preamble 
to-  the  treaty  proclaims  as  its  principal 
aim  the  speediest  possible  achievement 
of  an  agreement  on  general  and  complete 
disarmament  under  strict  international 
control,  and  so  forth.     In  other  words, 
there  is  set  out  the  aim  and  the  goal  to 
which  we  are  being  driven,  and  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty  is  the  first  step  in 
approaching  that  goal.     In  addition.  I 
am  certain  the  Senator  has  read  of  Mr. 
Gromyko's  invitation  to  lure  our  nego- 
tiators back  to  Moscow  to  consumate  the 
plans  which  the  Soviets  have  to  disarm 
the  American  "imperialists,"  as  they  call 

us.  

Mr.  TOWER.     The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.     I  thank  him  for  his  re- 
marks. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  THURMOND  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  THURMOND.   I  yield. 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bible 
in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
proceedings  under  the  quorum  call  may 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
military  disadvantages  of  the  test  ban 
treaty  are  such  as  to  place  In  serious 


jeopardy  our  continued  capability  to 
maintain  the  overwhelming  superiority 
of  strategic  nuclear  power  which  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  deter  and  prevent 
nuclear  war.  To  accept  these  disad- 
vantages is  to  £iccept  willingly  a  blind- 
fold during  our  future  attempts  to  travel 
the  difficult  obstacle  course  to  peace  with 
libcrtv 

The  political  considerations,  on  bal- 
ance, also  weigh  against  the  ratiflcation 
of  the  treaty.  The  proponents  of  the 
treaty  have  been  able  to  express  the  po- 
litical considerations  only  in  the  vaguest 
generalities,  based  mostly  on  the  remot- 
est type  of  speculation  and  subjective 
evaluation.  Seeking  peace  through  ac- 
commodation, rather  than  superior 
strength,  is  like  licking  one's  lips  over 
dreams  of  "pie  in  the  sky." 

In  addition  to  the  military  and  secu- 
rity risks,  and  the  absence  of  any  realistic 
political  advantages,  there  is  another 
consideration  which  weighs  against  rat- 
iflcation— the  gross  and  significant  in- 
eptitudes appearing  in  the  language  of 
the  treaty. 

The  ambiguities  of  the  language  of  the 
treaty  are  so  numerous  and  of  such  con- 
sequence that  the  Senate  cannot  possi- 
bly know  precisely  what  it  Is  that  the 
Senate  is  being  asked  to  ratify.  If  the 
Senate  acts  favorably  on  this  draft,  we 
will,  in  effect,  be  buying  the  proverbial 
"pig  in  a  poke." 

The  first  and  most  patent  language 
defect  arises  frwn  the  fact  that  the 
State  Department  interprets  the  phrase 
"or  any  other  nuclear  explosion,"  which 
appears  in  sections  1  and  2  of  article  I 
of  the  treaty,  in  a  way  which  expressly 
contradicts  the  obvious  and  explicit 
phraseology  of  the  language  of  the  treaty 
itself. 

Article  I,  section  1  reads  in  part: 

Each  of  the  parties  to  this  treaty  under- 
takes to  prohibit,  to  prevent,  and  not  to 
carry  out  any  nuclear  weapon  test  explo- 
sion, or  any  other  nuclear  explosion  at  any 
place  under  Its  Jurisdiction  m-  wmtrol. 

Article  I,  section  2  says: 

Each  of  the  parties  to  this  treaty  under- 
takes furthermore  to  refrain  from  causing, 
encouraging,  or  In  any  way  participating  in, 
the  carrying  out  of  any  nuclear  weapon 
test  explosion,  or  any  orther  nuclear  explo- 
sion, anywhere  which  would  take  jriace  in 
any  of  the  environments  described,  or  have 
the  effect  referred  to  In  pej-agrap^  1  of  this 
article. 

The  executive  branch  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment h£is  taken  the  position  that  the 
words  "or  any  other  nuclear  explosion" 
do  not  include  nuclear  explosions  dur- 
ing actual  hostilities  between  nations. 
The  verbiage  of  the  treaty,  itself,  Is  ob- 
viously not  so  limited. 

The  preamble  of  the  treaty  states  as 
one  of  the  principal  aims  of  the  treaty, 
"to  put  an  end  to  the  contamination  of 
man's  environment  by  radioactive  sub- 
stances." 

The  interpretation  placed  on  this 
verbiage  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
U.S.  Government  not  wily  contradicts 
the  language  itself,  but  also  supplies  a 
limitation  on  the  verbiage  of  the  treaty 
which,  if  so  intended,  could  have  been 
easily  expressed  by  the  insertion  of  the 
word  "peacetime,"  or  a  qualifying  phrase 
"except  during  actual  hostilities"  or  ex- 


cept to  repel  «•  defend  against  aggres- 
sion." 

It  is  particularly  significant  that  the 
executive  branch  now  seeks  to  render  a 
unilateral  interpretation  of  this  lan- 
guage, rather  than  having  insisted  on 
clarifying,  or  more  precise,  language  in 
the  treaty.  In  1955,  at  a  party  congress 
in  Moscow,  65  national  Commimist  par- 
ties signed  a  manifesto  which  established 
as  a  priority  target  a  ban  on  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons.  Since  it  is  an  an- 
nounced Soviet  purpose  to  achieve  a  ban 
on  nuclear  weapons  under  all  circum- 
stances, why  did  not  the  U.S.  partici- 
pants in  the  drafting  of  this  treaty 
specifically  insist  on  langviage  which 
clearly  showed  that  the  United  States 
and  the  other  parties  to  the  agreement 
were  not  acceding  to  this  Communist 
objective? 

The  State  Department  has  taken  the 
position  that  this  treaty  would  not  be 
binding  on  us  in  time  of  war.  Even  if 
this  contention  were  well  taken,  Mr. 
President,  this  verbiage  would  still  con- 
stitute a  severe  inhibition  on  the  use  by 
the  United  States  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
repel  aggression  against  some  of  our 
allies  under  situations  where  the  United 
States  might  not  be,  legally  speaking,  in 
a  state  of  war.  For  3  years,  we  sought  to 
repel  the  aggression  against  South  Ko- 
rea— without  using  nuclear  weapons,  in- 
cidentally— but  at  no  time  during  the 
Korean  confiict  did  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  declare  war.  From  a  legal 
standpoint,  we  were  never  at  war. 

Today,  we  are  er^aged  in  an  armed 
conflict  in  South  Vietnam  in  an  effort  to 
prevent  the  Communists  from  overrun- 
ning all  of  southeast  Asia.  So  far,  the 
aggression  has  not  been  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  make  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
militarily  feasible.  But  it  does  not  take 
much  imagination  to  foresee  the  future 
developments  of  these  hostilities  in 
southeast  Asia  taking  the  form  of  a  mas- 
sive attack  by  Communist  forces,  in 
which  event  it  would  be,  not  only  mili- 
tarily feasible,  but  absolutely  essential, 
to  use  nuclear  weapons  to  repel  the  in- 
vading masses.  As  was  the  case  in 
Korea,  it  might  be  that  the  Congress 
would  not  declare  an  official  state  of  war. 
If  we  used  nuclear  weapons,  or  made 
them  available  to  our  allies  for  such  use 
under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  un- 
avoidable that  we  would  be  in  violation 
of  the  language  of  this  treaty. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  under  press  of 
extreme  circumstances,  or  in  cases  of 
dire  necessity,  the  United  States  might 
ignore  the  consequences  of  charges  of 
violation  of  the  treaty,  and  use  nuclear 
weapons  under  such  circumstances,  not- 
withstanding the  language  of  the  treaty. 
Such  a  step  could  be  justified  with  a  uni- 
lateral interpretation  of  the  phraseology 
"or  any  other  nuclear  explosions."  The 
language  of  the  treaty,  nevertheless, 
creates  one  more  Inhibition  against  so 
doing. 

We  have  had  examples  of  the  effects 
of  such  inhibitions  already.  Last  year 
the  Congress  directed  by  legislative  act 
that  the  President  withdraw  favored  na- 
tions status  from  Yugoslavia  and  Poland 
as  soon  as  practical.  Such  action  hsis 
not  even  yet  been  taken  by  the  President, 
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and  the  State  Department  attempts  to 
explain  the  refusal  to  do  so  on  the 
grounds  of  a  provision  In  a  treaty  nego- 
tiated, signed,  and  ratified  In  pre- World 
War  n  days. 

This  defect  In  the  language  of  the 
treaty  cannot  be  cured  or  resolved  by 
a  unilateral  declaration  from  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  U.S.  Government,  no 
matter  how  high  the  official  level  from 
which  the  imilateral  interpretation  is 
issued.  The  language  is  fatally  defec- 
Uve. 

There  is  other  phraseology  In  the 
treaty  which,  when  considered  in  con- 
junction with  the  phrase  "or  any  other 
nuclear  explosions,"  constitutes  an  addi- 
tional defect.  I  refer  In  this  Instance  to 
section  2  of  article  I,  and  specifically, 
the  language  which  says  that  the  parties 
to  the  treaty  undertake:  "to  refrain 
from  causing,  encouraging  or  in  any  way 
participating  in,  the  carrsong  out  of  any 
nuclear  weapons  explosions  or  any  other 
nuclear  explosions." 

If  we  subscribe  to  the  treaty,  and 
thereby,  agree  to  refrain  from  "causing, 
encouraging,  or  in  any  way  participating 
In  the  carrying  out  of  any  nuclear  ex- 
plosions," we  are  making  ourselves  vul- 
nerable to  a  major  Soviet  propaganda 
offensive  against  the  creation  of  NATO 
nuclear  forces. 

We  know  full  well  that  one  of  the 
principal  objectives  of  Soviet  foreign  pol- 
icy is  to  prevent,  inhibit,  and  destroy  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible  any  steps 
toward  a  NATO  nuclear  force,  either 
multilateral  or  unilateral  in  nature. 

We  have  made  a  proposal  to  our  NATO 
allies  to  create  a  multilateral  NATO  na- 
val force.  Our  proposal,  of  course,  has 
met  with  less  than  total  enthusiasm  by 
some  of  oiiT  NATO  allies.  It  Is  quite 
conceivable,  however,  that  the  United 
States  could  make  such  improvements 
in  its  proposal  as  to  merit  the  enthusias- 
tic cooperation  of  all  our  NATO  allies, 
including  France.  The  Soviets  could 
well  charge  the  United  States  with  vio- 
lation of  the  treaty,  should  we  implement 
even  a  NATO  multilateral  force,  since 
the  United  States  would  thereby  sur- 
render, at  least  in  part,  control  of  the 
explosion  of  such  nuclear  weapons. 

Should  the  circumstances  so  warrant 
in  the  future,  the  United  States  might 
well  find  it  desirable  and  even  essential 
to  transfer  nuclear  weapons  outright  to 
our  allies  in  order  to  prevent  Communist 
aggression  and  in  order  to  deter  a  sur- 
prise attack.  One  of  our  principal  NATO 
allies  is  France,  and  France  has  not 
signed  the  treaty,  nor  is  there  any  indi- 
cation that  she  will  sign  this  treaty.  It 
is  quite  reasonable  to  assume  that  Prance 
would  desire  to  test  her  stockpile  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  including  those  received 
from  the  United  States. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  the  United 
States  has  not  followed  a  policy  of  test- 
ing weapons  from  its  nuclear  stockpile 
to  assure  that  they  are  not  duds,  but  It 
would  not  be  unreasonable  to  assume 
that  Prance  would  adopt  a  more  pru- 
dent policy.  Under  such  clrcimistances, 
the  United  States  would  quite  clearly  be 
in  violation  of  the  treaty  uiKler  any  rea- 
sonable Interpretation  of  the  language. 


I  Mr.  President,  some  of  the  official  wit- 
nesses before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Cpmmittee.  including  Mr.  McNamara, 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  Dr.  Harold 
Btown,  his  chief  scientific  adviser,  have 
teistifled  that  the  treaty  will  not  pre- 
vent us  from  developing  an  effective  ABM 
ssjstem.  I  have  great  faith  that  we  can 
design  a  very  effective  system,  although 
I  !  am  convinced  that  it  could  not  be 
gijven  a  complete  weajxins  systems  check 
if|  we  ratified  this  treaty.  Should  we 
develop  an  ABM  system,  however,  which 
Mr.  McNamara,  and  even  Dr.  Jerome 
Weisner  would  agree  to  deploy,  it  could 
bi  of  overriding  importance  to  equip  all 
o\  our  NATO  allies,  including  West  Ger- 
n^any,  with  such  a  weapons  system — at 
t^eir  own  exi>ense.  of  course.  We  could 
eduip  West  Germany,  for  instance,  with 
sijch  a  weapons  system  in  a  way  to  in- 
sure that  the  nuclear  warheads  which 
wje  furnish  could  be  used,  and  only  used, 
td  defend  against  incoming  missiles, 
"nie  weapons  system,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  totally,  completely, 
alid  exclusively  defensive,  but  it  would 
constitute  one  of  the  strongest  deterrents 
tb  nuclear  war  which  one  can  imagine, 
\t\  it  were  deployed  throughout  the  coun- 
tries of  our  NATO  allies.  Under  this 
tffeaty,  we  could  not  furnish  such  a 
\weapons  system  to  our  allies  without 
subjecting  the  United  States  to  a  charge 
of  violation  of  the  treaty. 

I  We  can  be  assured  that  Mr.  Khru- 
siichev  and  his  Kremlin  cohorts  will  be 
^  constant  alert  to  make  the  most  of 
atiy  propaganda  issue  that  this  treaty 
places  in  their  hands.  The  fact  that  the 
Sbviets  have  withheld  external  propa- 
ganda operations  on  the  treaty  against 
the  United  States  until  after  Senate  ac- 
t^n— at  the  request  of  the  State  Depart- 
nlent — should  deceive  no  one  as  to  the 
course  the  Soviets  will  follow,  once  the 
Senate  has  voted  on  the  treaty. 

I  Mr.  President,  the  third  defect  of  the 
treaty  lies  in  the  ambiguity  of  the  lan- 
guage employed  to  precisely  identify 
which  tests  conducted  undergroimd  are 
permitted  under  the  treaty. 

The  treaty  Itself  does  not  mention 
underground  tests,  of  course,  and  the 
specific  prohibition  extends  primarily  to 
quclear  explosions  in  the  atmosphere. 
oMter  space,  and  vmder  water.  The 
treaty  also  prohibits  nuclear  explosions, 
However — and  I  quote — "in  any  other 
^ivironment  if  such  explosion  causes 
radioactive  debris  to  be  present  outside 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  state  under 
\those  jurisdiction  or  control  such  ex- 
plosion is  conducted." 

Mr.  President,  the  language  of  the 
treaty  Itself  leaves  a  great  deal  of  un- 
oertainty  as  to  whether  the  construction 
placed  on  this  language  by  the  United 
States  and  by  the  Soviet  Union  will  be 
identical.  A  nuclear  device  which  is 
dovered  by  an  inch  of  soil  and  detonated 
i^ould  not  literally  be  an  explosion  in 
tihe  atmosphere.  It  would  be  an  ex- 
plosion underground.  Both  the  United 
$tates  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  demon- 
strated capability  of  testing  remarkably 
Clean  nuclear  devices,  and  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  detonate  a  clean  nuclear  device 

either  on  the  surface,  and  very  near  the 


surface,  without  creating  sufficient  radio- 
active debris  to  be  detectable  beyond  the 
national  boundaries  of  the  nation  deto- 
nating the  device.  We  received  signals 
from  the  explosion  of  nuclear  devices  in 
the  Soviet  Union  in  June  of  this  year. 
While  we  cannot,  or  will  not.  say  with 
certainty  whether  the  explosions  which 
we  detected  in  the  Soviet  Union  In  June 
were  surface  shots  or  shallow  under- 
ground shots,  they  were  either  one  or  the 
other,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  detected  from  acoustical  signals  and 
not  by  seismic  signals,  as  would  have  been 
the  case  had  they  been  large  under- 
ground detonations.  From  none  of  these 
shots  were  we  able  to  detect  radioactive 
debris  outside  the  boundaries  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

From  indications  In  the  testimony,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  executive  branch 
of  the  U.S.  Government  will  conclude, 
at  least  for  the  present,  that  the  treaty 
permits  only  those  underground  detona- 
tions which  are  totally  confined,  that  Is, 
explosions  which  neither  crater  nor  vent 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Such  a  nar- 
row construction  on  the  tests  which  are 
permissible  under  the  treaty  considerably 
limits  the  technological  advances  which 
can  be  made  by  testing  underground.  A 
very  shallow  test  of  a  clean  weapon 
could  disclose  information  for  which  one 
would  normally  test  In  the  atmosphere; 
but  under  a  "totally  confined"  interpre- 
tation of  permissible  tests,  such  informa- 
tion would  be  denied  to  the  United  States. 
Since  the  Soviets  have  demonstrated 
their  capability  of  detonating  a  surface, 
or  shallow  underground,  explosion  of 
clean  nuclear  devices  from  which  no 
debris  is  detectable  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  we  can  only  assume 
that  the  Soviets  will  construe  the  area  of 
permissible  tests  with  the  widest  pos- 
sible latitude  and,  thereby,  gain  a  dis- 
tinct advantage. 

The  evasiveness  of  the  language  on 
this  point  is  a  material  defect  and  could 
result  in  serious  disadvantages  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  another  defect  In  the 
wording  of  the  treaty  revolves  around 
the  language  in  section  1(a)  of  article  I 
which  prohibits  nuclear  explosions  "un- 
der water.  Including  territorial  waters 
and  high  seas."  The  nature  of  this  de- 
fect, which  involves  some  highly  tech- 
nical points,  was  the  subject  of  most 
enlightening  testimony  by  Adm.  Arleigh 
Burke,  former  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
At  this  point,  since  it  has  apparently  not 
been  considered  in  debate  previously,  I 
will  read  to  the  Senate  that  portion  of 
Admiral  Burke's  testimony  relating  to 
this  significant  defect.  Admiral  Burke 
testified  as  follows: 

One  Important  area  of  potential  misin- 
terpretation of  the  treaty  has  not  been  dis- 
cussed to  date.  The  problem  was  raised 
In  connection  with  an  article  which  was 
called  to  my  attention.  The  article,  "Soviet 
Attitudes  and  Practices  Concerning  Maritime 
Waters,"  was  written  by  Mr.  William  Harben, 
a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  Department 
of  State.  The  treaty,  while  applicable  to 
nuclear  explosions  "underwater.  Including 
territorial  waters  on  high  seas."  does  not 
make  specific  mention  of  "Internal  waters." 
The  explanation  of  what  that  may  come 
to  mean  Is  complex  and  bard  to  follow,  but 
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It  Is  for  these  very  reasons  that  the  point 
needs  to  be  thoroughly  analyzed  for  some- 
day It  win  most  likely  be  used  to  our  dis- 
advantage. 

Tests  in  Internal  waters,  under  the  present 
wording  of  the  treaty,  and  under  at  least 
one  Interpretation  of  International  law, 
would  be  regarded  as  underground  tests  and, 
therefore,  permissible  If  radioactive  debris 
is  not  deposited  outside  national  boundaries. 
Otherwise,  the  treaty  would  need  provisions 
tot  Inspection  to  detect  against  Inland  un- 
derwater testing.  And  If  testing  underwater 
In  an  Inland  lake  Is  permissible.  In  what  other 
waters  might  It  also  be  permissible? 

Three  Important  considerations  must  be 
mentioned:  First,  underwater  testing  per  se 
Is  not  Ullclt;  such  tests  would  be  possible  for 
all  parties  under  this  treaty.  However,  be- 
caxise  of  oceanographlcal  advantages  and 
certain  other  technical  circumstances  which 
I  will  discuss  shortly,  such  tests  would  be 
feasible  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  pyerhaps 
a  few  other  states,  but  not  for  the  United 
States;  the  seond  point  is  that  not  all  un- 
derwater tests  can  be  detected;  the  Soviet 
Union  could  conduct,  under  this  treaty, 
nuclear  test  explosions  In  such  a  manner, 
and  In  such  areas,  that  our  existing  under- 
water test  detection  capabilities  would  be 
of  questionable  utility;  third,  clandestine 
underwater  nuclear  tests  would  appear  to 
be  worth  the  risk  If  they  hold  promises  of 
scoring  technical  advantages.  Underwater 
testing,  even  In  the  very  low  klloton  range, 
could  lead  to  Improvement  In  the  design  of 
Soviet  submarines  and  to  the  possible  de- 
velopment of  effective  means  of  destroying, 
or  countering,  our  Polaris   submarines. 

Your  attention  Is  Invited  to  article  I,  para- 
graph lA  of  the  treaty.  It  describes,  as  one 
of  the  prohibited  environments,  "under- 
water. Including  territorial  waters  or  high 
seas."  When  one  compares  that  language 
with  the  language  of  the  draft  treaty  which 
the  United  States  tabled  at  Geneva  in  Au- 
gust 1962,  and  upon  which  the  present  treaty 
Is  said  to  be  based,  one  will  note  that  It 
read:    "In   territorial  or  high  seas." 

During  1958  and  1960,  historic  and  produc- 
tive conferences  on  the  law  of  the  sea  were 
held  at  Geneva.  These  conferences  resulted 
In  agreement  upon  four  valuable  conven- 
tions, two  of  which  are  controlling  here. 
The  Convention  on  the  High  Seas  has  re- 
ceived the  required  22  ratifications.  Includ- 
ing those  of  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  It  Is  now  In  effect.  Article  1 
of  that  convention  provides:  "The  term 
'high  seas'  means  all  parts  of  the  sea  that 
are  not  Included  In  the  territorial  sea  or  In 
the  Internal  waters  of  a  state." 

Nelth'jr  In  that  article  or  elsewhere  does 
this  convention  mention  "territorial  waters." 
In  fact.  Its  only  reference  other  than  to  the 
three  categories  of  waters  listed  Is  to  the 
"contiguous  zone."  But  that  Is  not  a  fourth 
category  of  waters  because,  as  clearly  spelled 
out  In  the  next  convention  I  shall  mention, 
the  contiguous  zone  comprises  a  certain 
portion  of  the  high  seas  contiguous  to  the 
territorial  sea. 

The  Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and 
the  Contiguous  Zone,  also  ratified  by  both 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  lacks 
only  one  additional  ratification  before  be- 
coming effective.  It  is  a  certainty  that  It 
will  become  effective.  Article  1.1  of  this 
convention  defines  the  territorial  seas  as 
follows:  "The  sovereignty  of  a  state  extends, 
beyond  Its  land  territory  and  its  Internal 
waters,  to  a  belt  of  sea  adjacent  to  Its  coast, 
described  as  the  territorial  sea." 

We  have  a  meaning  for  "territorial  waters," 
but  It  Is  doubtful  that  the  Soviets  would 
entertain  the  same  meaning.  In  fact,  a  rep- 
resentative sampling  of  the  writings  of  Inter- 
national lawyers  would  give  evidence  to  the 
fact  that  they  either  refrain  from  using  the 
term  or  dlstigree  to  its  meaning  when  they 


do  use  it.  We  would  probably  agree  with 
the  definition  that  territorial  waters  are 
those  Included  within  a  definite  maritime 
zone  or  belt  adjacent  to  a  state's  territory. 
The  Soviets  would  also  use  this  definition  If 
It  were  clearly  suitable  to  their  purposes, 
regardless  of  their  present  Intentions. 

But  since  the  term  Is  ambiguous,  any 
party  Is  free  to  adopt  his  own  definition. 
There  obviously  cannot  be.  In  the  present 
case,  a  mutually  agreed  definition  of  the 
term  "territorial  waters,"  since  we  have  been 
assured  that  this  treaty  constitutes  the  en- 
tire agreement. 

The  conventions  which  I  have  mentioned 
deal  with  three  categories  of  waters:  high 
seas,  territorial  seas,  and  Internal  waters. 
The  latter  are  defined  In  article  5  of  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Con- 
tiguous Zone  as  follows:  "Waters  on  the 
landward  side  of  the  baseline  of  the  terri- 
torial sea  form  part  of  the  Internal  waters 
of  the  state." 

In  everyday  language.  Internal  waters 
customarily  Include  Inland  lakes,  rivers, 
harbor  waters  enclosed  by  the  outermost  har- 
bor Installations,  and  certain  historic  bays. 
These  are  bays  long  regarded  by  other  nations 
as  the  exclusive  property  of  a  particular  na- 
tion. U.S.  examples  are  Chesai>eake  and 
Delaware  Bays. 

The  UjS.S.R.  has  turned  the  "historic  bay" 
practice  to  Its  own  unUateral  purposes.  It 
has  assumed  the  right  to  designate  "new" 
historic  bays  never  so  regarded  by  other 
nations  and  without  consulting  other  na- 
tions. Consequently,  as  shovm  on  the  map 
attached,  most  of  the  Soviet  coastline  Is 
bounded  by  what  they  describe  as  "historic 
bays"  or  "historic  seas"  of  vast  extent  which 
are  treated  by  them  as  Internal  waters.  Mov- 
ing clockwise  around  the  Soviet  Union,  these 
bays  and  seas  are  as  follows:  Sea  of  Azov, 
White  Sea,  Kara  Sea,  Laptev  Sea,  East  Si- 
berian Sea,  Chukotsk  Sea,  Sea  of  Okhotsk, 
and  Peter  the  Great  Bay. 

It  Is  clear  that  If  the  treaty  prohibited 
underwater  nuclear  tests  In  the  terrltcH-lal  or 
high  seas,  as  proposed  In  omi  1962  draft 
treaty.  It  would,  by  excluding  Internal  waters 
from  the  prohibition,  permit  underwater  nu- 
clear tests  In  such  waters.  And  under  the 
Soviet  view  of  Internal  waters,  testing  would 
be  legal  In  all  of  the  seas  and  bays  depicted 
by  the  shaded  areas  on  this  map.  The  only 
restriction  would  be  that  radioactive  debris 
must  not  be  present  outside  her  territorial 
limit.  In  this  Instance  that  limit  would  be, 
again  In  the  Soviet  view,  a  line  12  mUes  be- 
yond the  outer  boundary  of  the  historic  sea, 
since  the  U.S.SJl.-clalmed,  12-mlle,  terri- 
torial sea  would  natvirally  Ue  Immediately 
beyond  the  historic  sea  or  bay.  These  shaded 
areas.  In  our  view  of  the  law  of  the  sea,  are 
properly  high  seas  c^>en  to  reasonable  use 
by  all  nations. 

I  suspect  that  the  ambiguous  term  "ter- 
ritorial waters"  was  used  deliberately  so  It 
can  have  two  meanings:  to  us  It  means  the 
same  as  "territorial  seas,"  that  Is,  the  3-mlle 
belt  of  sea  around  our  coasts;  to  the  Soviets 
It  means  all  waters  they  claim  as  being  within 
their  sovereign  territorial  boundaries,  and 
therefore  Includes  historic  seas  plus  a  12- 
mlle  outer  belt  of  territorial  sea.  If  ovir 
view  Is  the  true  meaning,  then  underwater 
tests  may  be  said  to  be  prohibited  every- 
where except  In  Inland  lakes,  and  tests  In 
them  are  to  be  regarded  as  underground 
tests.  However,  If  the  Soviet  Interpretation 
Is  correct,  then  they  can  test  In  all  of  their 
Internal  waters,  which  are  high  seas  to  every- 
one but  the  Soviets.  If  the  term  has  a  two- 
fold meaning,  where  Is  It  spelled  out?  It 
Isn't — and  I  doubt  If  It  could  have  been 
spelled  out  without  Jeopardizing  the  chances 
for  Soviet  acceptance  of  this  treaty.  Neither 
the  United  States  nor  any  other  free  world 
nation  valuing,  as  we  do,  the  maximum  free- 
dom of  the  seas,  could  accept,  or  lend  any 
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semblance  of  dignity  to,  the  Soviet  claims 
that  these  vast  expanses  of  open  oceans 
belong  exclusively  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Therefore,  If  we  ratify  this  treaty,  we 
should  express  the  reservation  that  any 
underwater  nuclear  test  conducted  In  the 
Sea  of  Azov,  the  White  Sea,  the  Kara  Sea. 
the  Laptev  Sea.  the  East  Siberian  Sea.  the 
Chukotsk  Sea,  or  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  will  be 
a  violation  of  this  treaty  for  the  reason  that 
we  regard  those  bodies  of  water  as  high  seas. 

Of  course,  even  with  such  a  reservation, 
there  would  remain  at  least  two  significant, 
and  thus  far  unanswered  problems:  First  are 
our  existing  vmderwater  test  detection  fa- 
cilities capable  of  assuring  xis  with  requisite 
confidence  that  no  clandestine  testing  Is 
taking  place  In  such  areas  as  the  Sea  of  Ok- 
hotsk or  the  Kara  Sea?  I  mention  those  two 
areas  advisedly.  The  Sea  of  Okhotsk  Is  ap- 
proximately 590,000  square  miles  In  area. 
The  largest  warning  area  declared  by  the 
United  States  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  our 
test  purposes  there  was  many  thousands  of 
squeu-e  miles  smaller,  and  It  had  a  large  fall- 
out safety  factor  Included.  Now  look  at  the 
Kara  Sea.  The  Soviet  50  megaton  device  was 
exploded  In  the  vicinity  of  Novaya  Zemyla. 
the  Island  bordering  the  Kara  Sea  on  the 
northwest.  With  prevailing  winds  blowing 
eastward.  It  would  not  seem  likely  that  ra- 
dioactive debris  from  a  low-yield  underwater 
nuclear  explosion  in  the  Kara  Sea  would 
carry  beyond  what  the  Soviets  may  claim  as 
the  national  boundaries  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Consequently,  the  Soviets  could  undertake 
underwater  nuclear  testing  upon  an  Initial 
and  a  fallback  basis.  The  test  could  be  tried 
clandestinely  with  the  thought  that  It  would 
not  be  detected.  The  absence  of  U.S.  naval 
vessels  on  these  Russian  seas  Is  some  assur- 
ance for  them  that  they  might  succeed.  If 
detected  by  other  means,  and  we  objected, 
they  could  claim  that  testa  are  permitted  In 
Internal  waters,  are  In  the  same  category  as 
underground  tests,  and  therefore  need  not  be 
announced.  The  arguments  would  be  In- 
teresting. Interminable,  and  perhaps  Inde- 
cisive. 

Second.  Underwater  testing  In  Internal 
waters  will  be  permitted.  The  United  States 
would  not  find  this  feasible.  Our  largest 
such  body  of  water,  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  is 
but  20  miles  wide  at  Its  widest  part.  WoxUd 
the  U-S.S  Jl.?  If  they  have  developed  a  clean 
weai>on,  they  might  find  such  tests  feasible. 
This  is  quite  a  risk  we  may  take. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  map  to  which 
Admiral  Burke  referred,  if  any  Senator 
wishes  to  see  it.  Unfortunately,  It  cannot 
be  reproduced  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Mr.  President,  another  serious  implica- 
tion arises  by  virtue  of  the  language  In 
article  I,  section  1,  which  prohibits  test- 
ing by  any  nation  "at  any  place  under  its 
jurisdiction  or  control,  including  outer 
space." 

From  this  language,  there  Is  a  clear 
Implication  that  the  atmosphere  and 
outer  space  are  places  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion or  control  of  nations. 

In  1961,  the  United  States  concurred 
in  a  unanimous  United  Nations  declara- 
tion that  space  was  free  for  exploration 
and  not  subject  to  national  appropri- 
ation. 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  Soviet 
Union  could  seize  upon  this  language  to 
support  a  contention  that  space  above 
the  extensive  land  mass  in  the  Sino-So- 
vlet  bloc  Is  within  the  national  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  nations  within  the  bloc.  Un- 
der such  a  pretention,  the  Soviets  could 
find  legal  justification  to  deny  the  use 
of  such  space  to  U.S.  satellites  for  either 
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peaceful  use  or  for  military  purposes, 
such  as  early  warning  and  reconnais- 
sance satellites.  Freedom  of  space  may 
soon  be  more  important  to  U.S.  surviyal 
than  was  ever  our  great  tradition  of  free- 
dom of  the  seas. 

The  size  and  location  of  the  U.S.S.R.. 
even  without  including  the  other  nations 
of  the  bloc,  are  such  as  to  make  It  virtu- 
ally Impossible  to  orbit  a  satellite  which 
does  not  pass  through  the  space  over  the 
Soviet  land  mass. 

If  it  were  not  the  Intention  of  the 
drafters  of  the  treaty  to  imply  that  space 
over  the  land  mass  of  a  nation  was  sub- 
ject to  national  appropriation,  it  would 
have  been  quite  simple  to  employ  lan- 
guage and  punctuation  which  would  have 
clearly  contradicted  any  such  implica- 
tion. As  the  language  stands,  the  clear 
and  only  construction  supports  the  prop- 
osition that  space  above  the  land  mass  of 
a  nation  Is  subject  to  national  jurisdic- 
tion and  control.  In  the  future,  this  lan- 
guage could  prove  of  serious  consequence 
to  the  secxirity  of  the  United  States. 

Another  defect  in  draftsmanship  of 
the  treaty  lies  in  the  language  of  section 
n.  article  2.  pertaining  to  amendments 
to  the  treaty. 

The  first  sentence  of  this  section 
states: 

Any  amendment  to  thU  treaty  most  be 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  all 
the  parties  to  this  treaty.  Including  the  votes 
of  aU  of  the  original  parties. 

This  language  is  obviously  ambiguous. 
Under  a  literal  construction,  amend- 
ments must  be  approved  by  a  majority 
of  parties  to  the  treaty  when  all  votes  of 
all  parties  are  coimted,  including  the 
votes  of  the  three  original  parties  to  the 
treaty.  This  construction  Is  the  gram- 
matically correct  one,  since  the  final 
phrase  which  reads:  "the  votes  of  all  the 
original  parties"  is  the  object  of  the  prep- 
osition "of"  following  the  word  "ma- 
jority." 

The  interpretation  which  has  been 
generally  advanced,  however,  is  to  the 
dXect  that  each  of  the  original  parties 
has  a  veto  on  any  amendment  and  that, 
therefore,  an  amendment  must  be  ap- 
proved by  each  of  the  original  parties 
and  a  majority  of  all  the  parties  to  the 
treaty.  If.  indeed,  this  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  drafters,  the  first  sentence 
of  this  section  could  have  been  "any 
amendment  to  this  treaty  must  be  ap- 
proved by  each  of  the  original  parties  to 
the  treaty." 

Under  the  language  of  the  treaty, 
when  given  the  correct  grammatical  con- 
struction, an  amendment  could  be  added 
to  the  treaty,  despite  the  negative  vote 
of  the  United  States,  and  we  would  be 
bound  thereby. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Btjrdick  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  Department  and  the  executive 
branch  of  the  U.S.  Government  have 
gone  to  great  lengths  to  assure  the 
Senate  cuid  our  allies  that  our  posi- 
tion on  nonrecognition  of  the  East 
Germany  satellite  of  the  Soviet  Union 
will  in  no  way  be  affected  by  this 
treaty  or  by  the  announced  intention  of 
the  East  German  puppet  regime  to  ad- 


htre  to  the  treaty.  Despite  all  the  assur- 
ances, the  language  of  the  treaty  makes 
it  clear  that,  by  several  steps,  the  East 
German  puppet  regime  can,  in  fact,  as- 
sort U.S.  de  facto  recognition,  by  virtue 
oi  this  treaty,  and  particularly  by  virtue 
oi  the  East  CJerman  puppet  regime's  ac- 
tion, which  can  be  taken  under  the  terms 
o^  the  treaty. 
I  Article  IV  expressly  provides: 
jEach  party  shall  In  exercising  Its  national 
sovereignty  have  the  right  to  withdraw  from 
tne  treaty. 

!  Thus,  by  simply  adhering  to  the  treaty, 
tllie  East  German  puppet  regime  can 
assert  its  national  sovereignty.  It  can 
a$sert  its  national  sovereignty  again,  if 
iC  chooses  to  withdraw  from  the  treaty. 
Tlhe  phrase  "in  exercising  its  national 
sovereignty"  is  excess  verbiage  to  the 
treaty,  in  the  first  place.  It  should  not 
have  been  included  if  it  was  not  our  in- 
tention to  provide  the  East  German 
satellites  with  some  basis  for  a  claim  of 
die  facto  recognition  by  the  United  States 
o(  its  nonexistent  national  sovereignty. 
There  is  another  serious  defect  in  arti- 
cle IV,  the  withdrawal  section  of  the 
treaty.  The  withdrawal  section  reads  as 
f  iuows : 

I  Each  party  shall  In  exercising  Its  national 
sovereignty  have  the  right  to  withdraw  from 
tl^e  treaty  if  It  decides  that  extraordinary 
efents.  related  to  the  subject  matter  of  this 
tfeaty,  have  jeopardized  the  supreme  Inter- 
ests of  Its  country.  It  shall  give  notice  of 
s^ich  withdrawal  to  aU  other  parties  to  the 
tf eaty  3  months  in  advance. 

The  requirement  that  3  months  ad- 
vance notice  of  withdrawal  must  be  given 
14  not  set  forth  in  such  a  way  as  to  con- 
s^tute  a  condition  precedent  to  the  act 
at  withdrawal,  which,  according  to  the 
language  used,  is  in  the  exercise  of  na- 

Itnal  sovereignty. 
We  should  be  assured  that  when  the 
viets  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  abro- 
gate this  treaty,  they  will  give  no  notice 
u(ntil  after  the  act  of  abrogation — to  wit, 
a  nuclear  explosion  in  one  of  the  pro- 
Wbited  environments.  We  may  antici- 
pate with  confidence  that  at  that  time 
t^e  Soviets  will  seek  to  justify  their  fail- 
lire  to  give  advance  notice  by  the  inter- 
5"etation  that  the  requirement  for  notice 
was  not  a  condition  precedent  to  with- 
clrawal.  under  the  language  of  article  rv. 

The  defects  in  the  language  of  the 
treaty  are  of  such  nature  that  they  might 
Well  be  the  basis  for  increased  intema- 
tjon  tensions. 

If  the  treaty  Is  subjected  to  unilateral 
interpretation  by  each  of  the  nations  or 
regimes  which  professes  to  adhere  to  it, 
hitter  differences  are  certain  to  arise, 
gince  the  national  interests  of  the  nu- 
Oierous  nations  which  would  subscribe  to 
the  treaty  are  widely  divergent,  the  inter- 
pretations of  the  language  by  those  na- 
tions would  be  correspondingly  divergent. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  interpre- 
tiition  of  the  treaty,  in  the  event  of  a 
controversy  concerning  the  meaning  of 
the  language  used  in  it,  falls  within  the 
jlirisdiction  of  the  World  Court.  All  na- 
tions have  not  submitted  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  World  Court,  but  many  of  the 
rfations  which  would  subscribe  to  the 
tj-eaty  have  submitted  to  it.    The  United 


States  has.  Insofar  as  this  treaty  is  con- 
cerned, submitted  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  World  Court,  for  no  area  of  the  treaty 
would  enable  the  United  States  to 
claim — pursuant  to  the  Connally  Reser- 
vation to  the  World  Court  treaty — ^that 
it  gave  rise  to  an  issue  primarily  do- 
mestic in  nature,  rather  than  interna- 
tional. 

As  to  most  of  the  issues  which  could 
arise  under  the  treaty,  of  course  the  na- 
ture of  the  defects  in  the  wordi^  is  such 
that  differences  would  lead  directly  to 
the  issue  of  abrogation;  and.  at  most, 
the  World  Court  could  do  no  more  than 
pass  judgment,  after  the  fact,  on  what 
were  the  merits  of  the  controversy.  This 
is  not  an  unduly  alarming  prospect. 

On  some  issues,  however,  the  World 
Court's  role  might  be  highly  significant, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  controversy  as  to  the 
procedure  for  adoption  of  amendments. 

Let  us  consider  an  example:  We  are 
all  aware  that  the  majority  of  nations 
and  regimes  which  would  subscribe  to 
the  treaty  fall  into  the  combined  cate- 
gories of  "neutralist"  and  Communist  na- 
tions. Both  would  obviously  agree  to  an 
uninspected  comprehensive  ban  on  test- 
ing, if  past  attitudes  are  an  indication  of 
present  and  future  attitudes.  If  an 
amendment  were  offered  to  the  treaty 
to  expand  to  all  environments,  including 
underground,  the  prohibition  against  nu- 
clear testing,  a  majority  of  nations  which 
have  indicated  their  intention  to.  adhere 
to  the  treaty  would  support  the  amend- 
ment Only  the  veto  of  the  United  States, 
and  possibly  that  of  Great  Britain,  would 
stand  in  the  way  of  adoption  of  the 
amendment.  Should  the  neutralist  and 
the  Communist  nations  take  the  position 
that  the  grammatically  correct  meaning 
of  the  amendment  clause  controls,  nei- 
ther the  United  States  nor  Great  Britain 
would  have  a  veto.  This  question  might 
well  end  up  before  the  World  Court ;  and 
under  such  circumstances,  considering 
the  makeup  of  the  World  Court,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  Court  would  decide 
against  the  United  States  position. 

Under  such  circumstances,  of  course, 
the  United  States  would  still  have  th^ 
right  of  withdrawal  from  the  treaty ;  but 
with  a  World  Court  decision  providing  a 
takeoff  point  for  Communist  propaganda, 
that  would  place  the  United  States  in  an 
even  more  awkward  position  than  the 
one  it  has  heretofore  faced. 

Under  such  circumstances,  there  is  a 
serious  question,  to  my  mind,  as  to 
whether  the  executive  branch — with  the 
support  of  Senators  who  are  willing  to 
throw  security  considerations  to  the  wind 
and  to  partake  of  complete  and  total  dis- 
armament— would  attempt  to  cease  all 
testing,  and  would  adhere  to  the  treaty 
as  thus  amended.  Even  should  the  Sen- 
ate attempt  to  force  the  executive  branch 
to  submit  the  amendment  to  the  Senate, 
for  its  advice  and  consent,  the  Executive 
might  well  argue  that  the  amendment 
was  already  de  facto  adopted  and  bind- 
ing as  a  result  of  the  World  Court  de- 
cision, and  that  rejection  of  the  amend- 
ment would  destroy  our  position  in  the 
United  Nations  and  our  image  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world. 
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As  was  pointed  out  by  the  chairman. 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  we 
must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  no  me*Mr  of  forcing  the  executive 
branch  to  test  nuclear  weapons. 

The  defects  in  the  draftsmanship  of 
the  treaty  are  of  serious  potential  con- 
sequence to  both  the  military  prepared- 
ness of  the  United  States  and  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Ratification  of  the  treaty  will  be  rati- 
fication of  all  Its  defects  and  ambiguities. 
Senators  should  keep  this  point  in  mind 
when  the  vote  on  the  question  of  advising 
and  consenting  to  the  treaty  comes. 

(At  thla  point  Mr.  Bayh  took  the  chair 
as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
quite  probable  that  there  are  those  who. 
although  quite  concerned  about  the  dis- 
advantages and  risks  which  will  result 
from  the  treaty,  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  power  of  withdrawal  can  cure  all 
possible  risks. 

There  are  many  factors  which  make 
the  power  of  withdrawal  less  than  abso- 
lute, from  a  practical  standpoint. 

In  the  first  place,  the  i>ower  of  with- 
drawal is  no  more  effective,  as  an  instru- 
ment for  the  protection  of  U.S.  security, 
than  our  intelligence  collection  and  evsJ- 
uation.  Therefore,  even  if  we  were  to 
assume  that  the  executive  branch  would 
give  notice  of  withdrawal,  in  the  event 
of  any  occurrence  which  adversely  af- 
fected the  security  of  our  Nation,  we 
must  keep  in  mind  that  we  must  first  ob- 
tain information  that  such  an  event  did, 
in  fact,  occur. 

This  condition  applies  not  only  to  the 
detection  and  identification  of  nuclear 
explosions  prohibited  by  the  treaty,  but 
also  to  events  other  than  nuclear  ex- 
plosions which  could  have  a  crucial  con- 
sequence to  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Soviets  can  now  develop  weapons. 
Including  weapwns  of  new  designs,  based 
on  knowledge  gained  in  their  1961-62 
series  of  tests.  For  example,  the  Soviets 
may  develop  and  produce — if  they  have 
not,  in  fact,  already  begun  to  do  so — a 
missile  capable  of  delivering  a  100-mega- 
ton  homb  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
United  States.  I  would  think  any  sub- 
stantial production  of  such  a  weapon 
would  be  sufficient  to  convince  even  the 
more  dubious  Senators  that  the  Soviets 
did.  in  fact,  make  substantial  gains  in 
technology  in  their  recent  series  of  tests. 
The  same  considerations  would  apply  if 
the  Soviets  began  deployment  of  a 
follow-on  ABM  system  to  supplement  the 
one  they  now  have  deployed. 

For  either  nuclear  or  nonnuclear  de- 
velopments in  the  armaments  field,  how- 
ever, we  obviously  would  make  no  move 
to  withdraw  from  the  treaty  until  we  had 
indisputable  proof;  and  one  only  needs 
to  recall  the  events  last  fall  in  Cnb&  to 
know  how  hard  it  was  to  obtain  this  kind 
of  proof.  We  got  the  indisputable  proof 
-  in  Cuba  at  the  last  minute,  and  manr 
aged  to  make  oar  move,  but  we  still  do 
not  know  for  sure  tf  all  the  misi^es  are 
tone.  Certainly  the  RnaBisn  troopa  and 
armaments  mn  not  aU  gone.  That  was 
In  Cote.  CMBpared  tr>  Rassia,  Crdxt  b 
on  open  book.    Access  to  derriopmentB 


In  the  Soviet  Union  Is  far  more  limited 
and  often  lmp>osslbIe  to  obtain. 

The  record  of  U.S.  Intelligence  esti- 
mates for  accuracy  and  timeliness  is  not 
impressive.  Consider  a  few  examples : 

Our  official  intelligence  estimates  were 
wrong  as  to  when  the  Soviets  would  be 
able  to  detonate  an  atom  bomb. 

Our  official  intelligence  estimates  were 
wrong  as  to  when  the  Soviets  would  get 
the  thermonuclear  bomb.  They  missed 
it  by  a  mile. 

Our  official  intelligence  estimates  were 
wrcwif  in  predicting  that  the  Commu- 
nists would  not  invade  South  Korea,  and 
were  again  caught  unprepared. 

Our  official  intelligence  estimates  were 
wrong  about  Soviet  capabilities  to  put  a 
satellite  in  orbit,  and  Sputnik  I  caught 
us  by  surprise. 

Our  official  intelligence  estimates  were 
wrong  about  the  Soviets  keeping  the  1958 
test  moratorium,  and  we  were  caught  by 
surprise  when  they  suddenly  began 
overtly  testing. 

Our  official  intelligence  estimates  were 
wrong  in  creating  a  ficticious  missile  gap 
in  ia59,  when  in  fact  there  was  no  mis- 
sile gap. 

Our  official  intelligence  estimates  were 
wrong  about  the  influx  of  Russian  mis- 
siles and  troops  into  Cuba  in  the  spring 
and  simimer  of  1962,  and  as  late  as  Sep- 
tember 19.  1962,  our  official  intelligence 
estimate  concluded  that  the  Soviets  had 
not  introduced  and  would  not  introduce 
offensive  missiles  into  Cuba.  The  Soviet 
missiles  were  in  Cuba  when  the  estimate 
was  issued. 

This,  then,  is  the  tenuous  basis  on 
which  we  must  rely  as  a  condition  prec- 
edait  for  any  protection  which  might 
be  available  to  us  from  the  withdrawal 
clause  of  the  treaty. 

There  is  yet  another  factor  which 
mitigates  against  the  effectiveness  of  the 
withdrawal  clause.  Almost  any  with- 
drawal action  initiated  by  the  United 
States,  as  contrasted  to  a  Soviet  abroga- 
tion, must  be  predicated  on  information 
developed  by  intelligence  resources. 
This,  in  itself,  is  an  inhibiting  factor  of 
severe  degree. 

Intelligence  acquisition  Involve* 
sources  which  are  perishable  if  the  na- 
ture of  the  information  developed  is  dis- 
closed. In  any  given  instance,  when  the 
occasion  arises  that  makes  it  desirable 
to  make  public  information  from  intel- 
ligence sources,  there  must  be  a  process 
of  weighing  the  potential  loss  of  a  source 
or  sources  of  information  which  may  be 
quite  valuable,  against  the  gains  hoped 
for  from  the  release  of  the  information. 
Almost  any  disclosure  of  information, 
such  as  could  be  the  basis  of  a  with- 
drawal action  from  the  treaty,  could 
seriously  degrade  our  intelligence  ooUee- 
tion  capability  thereafter. 

We  hare  had  experience  with  this  pre- 
cise difficulty.  Tlie  treaty  provisions  con- 
cerned where  sections  13  (c)  and  (d)  of 
the  Korean  armistice  agreement,  which 
we  did  finally  abrogate.  But  before  we 
decided  to  make  public  our  case  for  abro- 
gsttoa,  thore  were  lengthy  and  heated 
debates  within  the  executive  kranch  over 
the  costs  in  IntdHgence  resoorces  ^ilcfc 
would  flow  from  a  public  disclosure  of 


the  facts  that  showed  the  abrogation 
was  essential,  and  the  necessity  for  dis- 
closing the  facts  xmderlying  our  abroga- 
tion of  these  sections  of  the  treaty. 

Needless  to  say,  the  entire  official  intel- 
ligence community  vigorously  c^iposed 
the  revelation  of  the  information  on 
which  our  abrogation  was  based.  The 
political  considerations,  in  that  instance, 
required  that  if  we  did  abrogate,  we  also 
give  the  facts  which  led  to  our  abro- 
gation. 

We  can  rest  assured  that  such  consid- 
erations will  limit  the  usefulness  of  the 
withdrawal  provision  of  the  treaty  made 
in  Moscow. 

Judging  from  past  experience,  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  conclude  that  the  United 
States  win  ever  initiate  a  withdrawal  no- 
tice, imless  the  Soviet  Union  overtly 
breaks  the  treaty.  We  will  not  move  un- 
til we  have  indisputable  proof,  and  then 
only  over  the  opposition  of  the  intelli- 
gence commtmlty. 

We  have  shown  timidity  before  about 
challenging  Soviet  actions.  We  did  not 
challenge,  ur  even  ask  for  an  explana- 
tion for.  Uie  nuclear  tests  conducted  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  June  of  this  year, 
at  the  very  time  the  test  ban  was  being 
negotiated.  How  timid  can  our  Govern- 
ment get? 

These  factors  aU  weigh  heavily  against 
ratification  of  the  treaty.  They  have  not 
been  debated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  any  appreciable  ext^it,  and  some  of 
these  adverse  conslderaticois  of  the  treaty 
have  not  even  been  mentioned  in  the 
Senate  debate  prior  to  this  speech.  I 
urge  Senators  to  examine  these  factors 
with  care  before  the  vote,  and  make  their 
own  investigations  of  these  aspects  of 
tlie  treaty,  for  I  have  had  the  time  only 
to  point  them  out.  They  should  each  be 
studied  and  debated  in  depth. 

Certainly,  when  all  the  adverse  fac- 
tors, disadvantages  and  hazards  are 
taken  together,  the  treaty  made  in  Mos- 
cow should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  Preadent,  in  the  coui-se  of  the  de- 
bate over  the  Moscow  test  ban  treaty  a 
number  of  editorials  have  been  placed  in 
the  Rkcori>.  both  in  support  of  and  in 
criticism  of  the  treaty.  I  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  several  excel- 
lent editorials  which  I  commend  to  the 
reading  of  every  Member  of  this  body. 
They  are  as  fc^ows: 

"If  I  Were  a  Senator,"  from  the  St. 
Louis  Globe -Democrat,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
September  13.  1M3. 

'Disadvantages  trf  the  Treaty,"  from 
the  Charleston  Evening  Post,  Charleston, 
S.C,  September  16.  1963. 

•Xast  Stand  for  TJS.  Safety,"*  published 
In  the  Augusta  Herald,  Augusta.  Ga.,  on 
September  10, 1963. 

"Teat  Ban  Treaty:  Trick  or  Treat?" 
pohUsbed  in  the  Greenville  News,  Grecn- 
Tille,  S.C.  Oft  September  19,  1963. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks  these  edi- 
torials be  prtated  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  Sept. 
13.  1963] 
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Jr  I  Wkiz  a  Sxnatos 
The  conaclence  of  the  Nation  la  on  the  100 
US.   Senators   as   they   prepare   to   take   the 
most  fateful  vote  of  this  decade  on  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty. 

Each  Senator  must  look  deep  Into  his  own 
heart  and  mind  In  determining  his  vote. 
Each  thoughtful  citizen  must  decide  what  he 
would  do  "If  I  Were  a  Senator,"  and  should 
communicate  these  views  to  his  Senator. 

Supporters  of  the  treaty  Include  former 
Presidents  Elsenhower  and  Truman,  Director 
John  McCone  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  some  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff — with  reservations — and  a  number 
of  leading  Senators,  though  chiefly  those 
generally  associated  with  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration policies. 

Opponents  Include  Dr.  Edward  Teller — our 
most  knowledgeable  scientist  In  this  field 
and  one  whose  prevlovis  predictions  have  un- 
failingly been  correct — a  number  of  military 
leaders  now  retired  and  not  under  the  thumb 
of  the  President.  Including  Adm.  Arlelgh 
Burke  and  Adm.  Lewis  Strauss,  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
General  Power  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand, and  the  two  most  knowledgeable  Sen- 
ators In  this  field.  Senator  Rtjsseix,  of  Geor- 
gia, and  Senator  Stknnis,  of  Mississippi. 

The  chief  argxunent  for  the  treaty  Is  that 
It  will  be  a  first  step  toward  reduction  of 
nuclear  tensions.  We  concur  in  this  only 
to  a  superficial  extent. 

The  treaty  Itself  is  a  triumph  of  Madison 
Avenxie  techniques,  whereby  dozens  of  na- 
tions— Including  many  whose  main  offensive 
potential  is  throwing  coconuts  at  each 
other — have  agreed  not  to  build  nuclear 
weapons,  whereas  the  two  actual,  or  poten- 
tial, members  of  the  nuclear  group — Prance 
and  Communist  China — ^have  made  no  such 
commitment. 

It  is  very  easy  for  nations  to  forgo  things 
which  they  have  never  had  and  have  no  pos- 
sibility of  obtaining. 

The  proponents  also  state  that  rejecting 
the  treaty  would  put  us  In  a  bad  light  in 
world  opinion.  For  what  It  Is  worth,  this 
la  probably  true — though  not  nearly  so  bad 
a  light  as  If  the  world  were  eventually  lost 
for  lack  of  U.S.  strength. 

If  we  now  reject  the  treaty,  we  unquestion- 
ably shall  be  accused  of  being  warmongers. 
This  Is  a  dreadful  position  for  President 
Kennedy  to  have  placed  us  in,  in  the  first 
place.    Yet,  we  are  there. 

Air  Force  General  LeMay,  for  example, 
states  that  he  would  oppose  the  treaty  if  we 
were  not  already  conunltted  to  It  by  our 
President. 

These,  then,  are  the  most  substantive  ar- 
guments made  for  the  treaty.  No  proponent 
has  yet  said  that  it  will  add  strength  to 
America. 

It  has  only  been  a  question  of  how  much  It 
will  subtract,  and  whether  the  political  con- 
siderations of  the  subtraction  of  strength  will 
outweigh  the  very  real  disadvantages  of  this 
loss  of  present  and  future  deterrent  power. 
Against  the  treaty  Is,  first,  the  fact  that  the 
Russians  undoubtedly  will  cheat  on  this 
treaty,  as  they  have  In  everything  else 
throughout  the  entire  history  of  the  Bolshe- 
vik regime.  No  one  seriously  believes  that 
they  will,  this  once,  keep  faith. 

This  pact  allows  the  Rxissians  to  progress 
In  those  areas  where  we  lead — and  restrains 
us  In  fields  where  they  lead,  because  we  have 
always  kept  the  sanctity  of  treaties. 


Further,  there  Is  the  deep-seated  convlc- 
tjlon — despite  disclaimers — that  there  are 
i|iore  to  these  negotiations  than  meet  the 
flye. 

The  continuing  s\isplclon  of  a  deal  involv- 
ing a  nonaggresslon  pact  and  recognition  of 
t^e  satellites  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  espe- 
cially East  Germany,  which  would  cut  the 
lieart  out  of  the  pledges  we  have  made  from 
flhe  very  beginning  of  World  War  n  for  the 
aelf -determination  of  peoples,  and  for  liberty 
^d  freedom  of  the  captive  nations,  persist 
Respite  disclaimers. 

I  Of  equal  importance  Is  the  great  suspicion 
fhat  this  treaty  may  be  not  so  much  the 
Urst  step  toward  peace,  but  the  first  step 
toward  disarmament  as  planned  by  the 
i)il8ty-eyed  dreamers  and  unreallsts  of  the 
Kennedy  palace  guard,  who  are  convinced 
tlhat  the  futvire  of  the  United  States  lies  not 
itn  strength — as  the  lessons  of  history  have 
taught  us — but  In  getting  away  from  deter- 
ment strength,  which  they  term  provocative, 
down  to  a  level  of  assumed  weakness  with 
the  Russians. 

'  This  effort  to  buy  peace  by  trying  to  ap- 
pease the  unappeasable,  and  satiate  the  In- 
tatlable.  has  failed  every  time  we  have  ever 
tried  It — starting  with  Tehran  and  Yalta  up 
to  the  very  present  moment. 

The  Kennedy  administration  is  trying  to 
$ell  the  treaty  on  the  basis  that  Its  weak- 
tiesses  are  compensated  by  the  political  gains 
aaade.  We  could  agree  if  any  political 
alns — other  than  ephemeral  world  opinion, 
or  which  the  Russians  themselves  have 
ever  striven — were  apparent. 
For  example,  If — as  a  collateral  of  this 
reaty — the  Rxisslans  would  honor  their 
ledge  to  withdraw  their  weapons,  tech- 
iclans,  and  armed  forces  from  Cuba,  or 
ar  down  the  Berlin  Wall,  or  cease  their 
provocations  In  southeast  Asia  or  their  sub- 
Version  of  peaceful  governments  throughout 
the  world,  then  we  could  easily  understand 
that  the  risks  Involved  In  this  treaty  would 
^e  compensated  by  the  real  gains  toward 
Eventual  world  peace  and  disarmament  in 
^ood  faith,  consonant  with  security. 

Not  a  single  shred  of  evidence  points  to 
this  conclusion. 

j  On  balance,  we  think  the  treaty  Is  danger- 
i)us  for  the  United  States,  in  that  the  loss 
t)f  strength  Is  very  real — and  the  gains,  out- 
ride the  wlll-of-the-wlsp  of  world  opinion, 
(u-e   undlscernlble. 

At  the  very  least,  the  treaty  raises  a  rea- 
sonable doubt,  on  the  basis  of  learned  testl- 
inony,  as  to  Its  value.  Reasonable  doubts  of 
this  sort  should  be  resolved  in  favor  of 
strength  and  safety  for  America,  not  possibly 
feckless  gambling  with  oiu'  future. 
]  World  opinion  is  the  most  overrated  com- 
modity today.  We  have  spent  over  $100 
billion  essentially  to  build  a  favorable  cli- 
mate of  world  opinion  for  us — and  we  are 
universally  mistrusted,  our  motives  scorned. 
World  opinion  follows  the  strong  and  the 
fcorrect — not  the  weak  and  vacillating. 
Every  lesson  of  history  has  taught  us  that 
nly  the  strong  remain  free.  Yet,  this  treaty 
anders  to  weakness  and  abjures  strength. 
It  breeds  suspicion  of  the  future,  not  con- 
dence. 

It  leads  us  down  the  road  to  accommoda- 
ttlon,  with  Its  dangerous  pitfalls  of  being 
caught  unprepared  and  unwary,  without  any 
compensating  advantages  to  the  United 
jStates  and  to  those — whatever  they  may  say 
Itoday — who  have  owed,  and  will  continue  to 
owe,  their  sxirvlval  to  one  factor,  and  one 
factor  alone,  the  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  deter  aggression. 

For  all  these  reasons — acknowledging  the 
good  intentions  of  those  who  think  other- 
wise— we  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  treaty 
until  such  time  as  Russian  commitments  to 
peace  are  more  meaningful  and  more  realis- 
tic, In  the  light  of  past  performances  and 
future  hopes. 


(From  the  Charleston   (S.C.)    Evening  Post. 

Sept.  16,  1963] 

Disadvantages  or  thk  Triatt 

If  BC»ne  Spengler  or  Gibbon  is  around  years 
from  now  to  chronicle  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  West,  the  report  of  a  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices subcommittee  on  the  test  ban  treaty 
may  figure  as  one  of  those  unheeded  warn- 
ings that  could  have  altered  the  course  of 
history. 

Like  Churchill  after  Munich,  the  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee  takes 
a  sobering  view  of  the  toll  the  free  wofld  is 
seemingly  prepared  to  pay  for  "p)eace  In  our 
time."  Its  report  makes  plain  that  the  mili- 
tary disadvantages  for  the  West  are  far  and 
away  more  serious  than  most  Americans  have 
been  led  to  believe.  It  makes  for  sleepless 
nights  as  the  treaty  heads  toward  over- 
whelming approval   in  the  Senate. 

"It  is  vital  to  our  survival,"  the  report 
begins,  "that  no  step  be  taken  which  in  any 
manner  would  impair  the  Integrity  and 
credibility  of  our  deterrence  or  degrade  the 
ability  of  our  military  forces  to  protect  our 
security  if  we  should  be  challenged  militarily 
by  a  hostile  nuclear  power." 

This  much  would  appear  to  be  self-evident, 
even  among  those  who  favor  the  test  ban 
wholeheartedly.  And  having  thus  agreed 
to  that  much,  the  question  becomes  simply 
whether  the  proposed  treaty  will  hobble  our 
defensive  and  offensive  striking  forces.  The 
Senate  can  take  little  comfort  from  the  an- 
swers provided  by  its  Preparedness  Investi- 
gating Subcommittee. 

"From  the  evidence,  we  are  compelled  to 
conclude  that  serious — perhaps  even  formi- 
dable— military  and  technical  disadvantages 
to  the  United  States  will  flow  from  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty,"  the  report:  warns. 

More  Epeclflcally.  the  report  adds  that  "the 
United  States  will  be  unable  to  acquire  neces- 
sary data  on  high  altitude  nuclear  weapons 
effects"  if  the  treaty  is  approved.  "Such 
data."  the  report  points  out,  "are  Important 
to  the  design  of  antiballlstlc  missile  (ABM) 
system  warheads  and  radars." 

Again:  "The  United  States  will  be  unable 
to  determine  with  confldence  the  perform- 
ance and  reliability  of  any  ABM  system  de- 
veloped without  benefit  of  atmospheric  op- 
eration system  tests." 

And  again:  "The  United  States  will  be 
unable  to  verify  the  ability  of  its  hardened 
underground  second-strike  missile  system 
to  survive  close-in.  high-yield  nuclear  explo* 
sions." 

The  report  adds  significantly  that  It  Is  of 
"first  priority"  that  the  United  States  test 
the  ability  to  withstand  attack  of  its  second- 
strike — that  is,  retaliatory — missile  system 
because,  obviously,  the  enemy  can  be  ex- 
pected to  strike  the  first  blow.  If  his  first 
blow  paralyzes  our  second-strike  weapons, 
we  are  at  his  mercy. 

There  Is  more — much  more.  None  of  It 
is  too  favorable  to  the  test  ban,  and  It  Is 
Interesting  to  note  that  even  the  two  mem- 
bers of  the  subconunittee  who  either  refused 
to  sign  the  report  (Senator  Saltonstaix)  or 
who  signed  it  with  reservations  (Senator 
Symington)  agreed  that  "the  factual  data" 
was  "correct"  ( Symington)  and  "accurately 
stated"  (Saltonstall). 

|From  the  Augusta  Herald,  Sept.  10,  1963] 
Last  Stand  roa  U.S.  SArmr 

A  small  band  of  men.  devoted  to  the  sur- 
vival of  their  country,  stand  this  week  on 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  flghting  to  the 
last  ditch  to  prevent  delivery  of  our  safety 
Into  the  hands  of  the  Kremlin. 

They  will  be  reviled  as  obstructionists  as 
they  oppose  the  authoritarian  administra- 
tion's demands  for  rubberstamp  action  on 
the  nuclear  testing  ben  treaty  with  Soviet 
Russia.    They  may  be  overwhelmed  by  votes 
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(jrummed  up  by  pmptug»aA&  and  political 
maneuvering. 

If  BO,  note  wen  the  maznes  of  those  who 
would  hold  back  tha  sweep  at  worldwide 
Communist  aggression,  and  remember  it  In 
future  years  when  their  waraLngs  have  been 
i^Qored  and  w«  flounder  deeper  in  the  morass 
o<  Soviet  treachery  axvd  danger.  Remember 
thofl*  who  led  the  flght  for  national  survivai: 
Senators  Ricbab*  B.  BnaHTiT,  of  Georgia; 
Strou  TuinucoHS.  of  South  CarolUm;  Baaby 
GoLDWATHR,  of  Ariaona:  John  Tow«»,  of 
Texxs;  Robckt  C.  Bran,  o*  West  Virginia;  and 
John   Stemnis,   and  Jambs  O.  Eastland,  of 

Miaslsalppi- 

Remember,  too,  the  military  leaders  of  the 
nation  who  dissected  from  the  reluctant 
treaty  support  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  ot  Staff, 
and  reflect  carefully  oa  the  fact  that  the 
greatest  opposition  came  frooi  those  who  are 
retired  from  dircctloa  oC  our  defense  and 
t^uuM  less  vulnerable  to  the  White  House 
pressure. 

It  looks  very  much  as  if  the  treaty  will  be 
ratified  by  the  Senate.  Batlflcation  require* 
approval  by  two-thirds  of  thoee  voting,  and 
If  all  100  Senators  vote  that  means  it  would 
take  34  "no"  votes  to  block  it. 

Thla  likely  approval  will  be  io  the  face  of 
twtlmony  that  the  ban  will  prevent  Ameri- 
can development  ot  m »«;«»•  defense,  and  that 
Bussla  apparently  is  ahead  of  us  in  that  field. 
II  will  Ignore  the  fact  that  of  52  treaties  with 
the  UiUted  States  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, the  Reds  have  broken  50  Including  1 
moratorium  on  atomic  testing  which  was 
shattered  with  a  100-megaton  bomb  ex- 
plosion. 

Bad  xaot  the  Kennedy  admlnistratloa 
maneuvered  the  treaty  drafting  and  signing 
In  such  an  atmosphere  that  the  world  looks 
on  U.S.  approval  as  an  accomplished  fact, 
there  would  be  real  hope  that  calmer  and 
saner  Jiidgoaent  would  prevsdl,  and  that  the 
Senate  would  reject  this  most  dangerous 
treaty.  Too  many  men  who  sit  tn  the  Sen- 
-ate.  however,  think  Doore  of  the  political  re- 
sults of  their  vote  than  ot  the  ultimate  con- 
sequences to  the  Nation. 

They  arc  Impressed  by  a  poll  which  the 
adminiatratton  flourished,  pvirporting  to 
show — if  polls  really  can  show  anything — 
that  73  percent  of  oar  people  want  treaty 
latiflcation.  They  forget  that  if  these  dubi- 
ous ix)lls  are  to  dictate  natlional  decl&lons» 
we  would  not  need  a  Congress — only  an  Ex- 
ecutive and  a  polUxkg  bureau. 

As  this  week's  debate  proceeds,  therefore, 
keep  In  mind  that  those  opixised  to  the  treaty 
are  our  last  defense  against  the  foUy  of  plac- 
ing our  trust  and  our  future  in  the  bloody 
hands  of  the  man  responalMe  for  the  slaugh- 
ters in  tha  Ukraine  and  in  Hungary. 

I  Prom  the  Oreenvine  News,  Sept.   19,  1»631 
Test  Ban  Trbaty  :  Tktck  or  Treat? 

"This  may  be  cynical,  but.  unfortunately, 
tt  is  true,"  Gov.  Donald  Russell  said  In  a  re- 
cent address  at  the  dedication  of  Spartan- 
burg's new  National  Guard  Armory. 

The  cynicism  to  which  he  referred  was  tn 
respect  to  an  earlier  portion  of  the  same  ad- 
dress, In  which  he  stated,  "The  prestige  of 
America  is  not  based  on  good  win  or  the 
amount  of  foreign  aid  we  hand  out,  but  on 
the  strength  of  our  military  might.  Our  for- 
eign policy  Is  contained  In  a  maze  of  frustra- 
tion, and  our  tnfJtience  abroad  Is  based  on 
the  strength  of  the  United  States  as  a  mili- 
tary power." 

Governor  Russell,  unlike  a  nxmiber  of  chief 
executives  of  the  various  States,  has  a  back- 
ground In  national  governmental  affairs 
which  gives  him  the  right  to  speak  authorita- 
tively on  such  matters  as  VS.  policy  and  Oie 
Nation's  position  In  the  VTorld. 

What  makes  hla  words  doubly  Important 
at  this  time  Is  the  fact  that  he  warned  the 
signing  of  a  treaty  on  limited  nuclear  tests. 


banning  them  fro«n  atmospiterie,  apace  or  un- 
derwater testlBg.  will  not  guarantee  worid 
peace. 

He  spoke  as  a  eitlBen  wHh  q>ccialized 
knowledge  of  world  affairs  and  as  one  who 
shares  the  grave  doubts  of  key  Senators.  He 
simply  took  a  public  occasion  to  express  his 
private  fears  aboat  the  treaty. 

The  President  erf  the  United  States,  mem- 
bers of  his  Cahinet.  and  many  infliiential 
Membera  of  the  Senate  on  both  side*  of  the 
floor  have  indicated  they  are  supporting  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  with  all  the  prestige 
of  their  offices  and  their  position  in  the 
Government. 

However,  many  who  have  ^>oken  publicly 
in  favor  of  the  test  ban  treaty  have  let  it  be 
known  that  they  have  reservations  about  Its 
effectiveness  or  about  the  effect  It  will  have 
on  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R. 

Still  other  Influential  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, particularly  Georgia's  Rithabd  Rubsku. 
and  South  Carolina's  Strom  Thurmond,  both 
n<iembers  of  the  Armed  Forces  Committee, 
have  let  it  be  known  that  they  fear  the  treaty 
will  probably  do  more  to  benefit  the  Com^- 
munlsts  than  It  will  help  the  free  world. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Senate  will  ratify  the  treaty  substantially 
as  It  is  now.  Perhaps  none  of  the  pending 
reservations  will  be  approved.  Senators 
Thurmond,  Russell,  and  Stennis  are  op- 
posing It  with  might  and  main  because 
classified  testimony  from  defense  experts  be- 
fore the  Armed  Services  Committee  showed 
that  the  treaty  is  to  the  military  disadvan- 
tage of  the  United  States. 

Tl-ue.  Senator  Symington,  a  former  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  and  a  member  of 
the  committee  which  heard  the  testimony 
which  placed  the  others  in  opposition,  favors 
the  treaty.  But  even  he  and  others  who  in- 
tend to  vote  for  it  seem  to  recognize  these 
military  disadvantages  and  accept  them  as  a 
calculated  risk. 

There  Is  an  admitted  fear  that  the  treaty 
actually  win  prevent  the  United  States  from, 
developing  certain  types  of  weapons,  while 
the  Soviets  somehow  wiU  be  able  to  go  ahead 
and  add  to  an  advantage  many  of  our  scien- 
tists believe  they  already  have. 

This  is  aside  from  the  general  recognition, 
of  the  Communists'  record  for  keeping 
treaties.  Russia  having  broken  almost  every 
one  of  any  Importance  It  has  ever  made. 

Governor  Russell  noted  In  his  Spartan- 
burg speech  that  the  United  States  "tends  to 
operate  under  a  false  sense  of  security,  for- 
getting the  Importance  of  a  strong  national 
defense." 

He  is  ever  so  right,  and  even  advocates  of 
the  treaty,  from  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  on  down,  have  warned  agatnst 
the  Nation's  betng  hiHed  Into  that  false 
sense  of  security. 

The  Idea  of  a  lasting,  nuclear-fear-free 
peace  Is  a  wonderful  and  desirable  thing. 
Bat  It  appears  from  here  that  the  partial 
test  ban  treaty  is  aimed  more  at  domestic 
and  international  pontics  and  the  hope  for 
a  further  accord  with  Russia  than  at  main- 
taining condltlonB  under  which  the  free 
world  can  continue  to  deter  the  Soviets  from 
starting  a  nuclear  war  by  tHe  only  possltxle 
raeane— superior  might, 

Tes,  Governor  Russell  may  have  sounded, 
as  he  said,  a  Wt  cynical  of  the  American 
attttode  towards  defense,  bat  he  spoke  of 
things  of  which  his  fellow  Sooth  Carolinian, 
Stboh  TirnnMOicn  Is  speaking  not  eywlcaUy 
bat  reallstlcany.  The  public  should  heed 
both. 

[From  the  Lynchburg  (Va.)   News,  Sept.  13, 
1963] 
Trxatt  or  Travxstt? 
"In  considering  the  impact  and  effect  of 
the  proposed  test  ban  It  Is  Important  to  re- 
member  that  for   nearly   two   decades   this 


Nation  has  been  confronted  by  an  adversary 
who  has  openly  and  repeatedly  rtatmert  that 
Ms  dominant  goal  Is  to  destroy  the  nations 
of  the  non-Communist  %-orld. 

"Only  because  we  have  laaintalned  clear 
military  superiority  and  the  ability  to  in- 
flict unaceeptatade  dannage  vpon  him  has  the 
would-be  aggressor  been  detorred.  The 
basis  of  our  cteterrence  is  military  superiority 
which,  in  tara,  is  based  cm  our  nuclear 
weapon  programs  and  ntveWT  retaliatory 
forces. 

"It  la  vital  to  our  survival  that  no  step  be 
taken  which  in  any  manner  would  impair 
the  integrity  and  credtbUlty  of  our  dctcxrence 
or  degrade  the  ability  of  our  military  forces 
to  protect  our  sectuity  if  we  should  be  chal- 
lenged by  a  hostile  nuclear  power." 

No  American  who  puts  welfare  of  this 
country  ahead  of  that  of  other  nations  will 
dispute  these  passages  quoted  from  the  re- 
port ot  the  Senate  Preparedness  Investiga- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  The  lite  ot  the  Vatiron  is  bound 
up  in  them. 

And  yet,  this  warning  has  virtually  been 
ignored  in  favor  of  the  pious  pronounce- 
ments ot  the  administration  and  Its  hand- 
picked  spokesmen  who  sound  more  and 
more  each  day  like  Hevllls  Chamberlain 
pleading  for  "peace  in  our  time." 

No  one  wants  or  values  peace  more  highly 
than  those  of  us  vrho  served  in  the  last 
war  and  spent  years  ovoveas  and  months 
In  the  lines  and  saw  sicn  we  had  eome  to 
know  well  so  casually  killed.  The  loneliness, 
deprivatioa.  fesr.  snd  revulsion  of  that  ex- 
perience never  Leaves  a  man.  It  gives  him 
a  yardstick  by  which  to  measure  the  true 
value  of  peace. 

But  the  security  of  peace  comes  from  being 
^j-ong,  not  weak.  And  any  treaty  which 
puts  the  United  States  at  a  military  dis- 
advantage iB  its  struggle  to  survive  can  be 
disastrous. 

Listen  to  Scaator  Jofot  Soxnkb,  of  Missis- 
sippi, chairman  ot  that  Senate  siibcoBunlt-  ' 
tee: 

"Prom  the  testimony  which  the  subcom- 
mittee heard  It  was  abundantly  clear  that 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  would  result 
In  some  military  and  technical  disadvantages 
and  risks  tor  this  Nation.  Indeed  there  is 
Utile  controversy  oa  this  point.  Tliere  was. 
however,  considerable  dlvergenee  ot  opinion 
among  the  witnesses  as  to  the  extent  and  ef- 
fect ot  the  risks  and  disadvantages  and  ss  to 
whether  they  are  acceptable  on  balance. 
Sckme  of  the  witnesses  viewed  the  risks  and 
disadvantages  as  being  of  a  minor  nature  and 
as  being  fully  acceptable  from  the  standpoint 
at  our  Nation's  security.  Others  assessed 
them  as  being  ot  seriovts  and  major  propor- 
tions." 

TlM  iiiTirrii— ulttrr  report  enumerated 
eight  major  disadvantages  tn  this  first  step 
toward  peace: 

1.  The  United  States  probably  wlU  be  un- 
able to  duplicate  Soviet  achievements  in  very 
high  3^eld  weapon  technology. 

a.  The  United  Stotes  will  be  unable  to  ac- 
qiAire  necessary  data  on  the  effects  of  very 
high  yield  atixMOsphcrlc  explOBtosis. 

S.  The  United  States  will  be  unable  to  ac- 
quire data  on  high  altltrxle  weapons  effecta, 

4.  The  United  States  will  be  unable  to  de- 
termine with  confidence  the  performance  and 
reUabtilty  ot  any  ABM  system  developed 
withorrt  benefit  ot  atmospheric  operations 
systems  tests. 

5.  The  united  States  vrtD  be  unable  t9 
verify  the  ability  oi  its  hardened  seeond- 
Btrlke  missUs  system  to  survive  close-to, 
hlgh-yleld  nuclear  weapons. 

6.  The  United  Statas  will  be  unabls  to 
verify  the  sbiUty  ot  iU  missile  reentry  bodisa 
under  defensive  nuclear  attack  to  survive 
and  to  penetrate  to  the  target  wlthoxU  tha 
opportunity  to  test  nose  cone  and  warhead 
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dMlgiu  In  &  nuclear  environment  xinder 
dynamic  reentry  conditions. 

7.  The  treaty  will  provide  the  Soviet  Union 
with  an  opportxmlty  to  equal  United  State* 
accompllshmenta  In  iubmegaton  weapon 
technology. 

8.  The  treaty  will  deny  to  the  United 
States  a  valuable  Boxirce  of  Information  on 
Soviet  nuclear  weapon*  capabilities. 

SrxNJna  said  his  subcommittee  had  learned 
from  the  evidence  that  the  Soviets  have 
overtaken  and  surpassed  the  United  States 
In  the  deelgn  of  very  high  yield  nuclear 
weapons. 

It  also  learned  that  they  may  possess 
knowledge  of  weapons  effects  amd  antl-ballis- 
tlc-miflslle  programs  superior  to  ours,  and 
that  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  It  Is  en- 
tirely possible  that  they  will  achieve  parity 
with  us  in  low-yield  weapon  technology. 

"Thus  the  effect  of  the  treaty  Is  to  legalize 
testing  in  the  area  where  we  deem  the  So- 
viets to  be  inferior — that  Is.  low-yield  weap- 
ons— and  deny  to  \is  the  benefits  of  desirable 
testing  In  the  high -yield  areas  where  the 
SovieU  are  or  may  be  superior,"  Stxnnis 
added. 

The  subcommittee  report  was  signed  by 
Stknnis,  and  Senators  Stoaht  Symington, 
of  Missouri.  HiNav  M.  Jackson,  of  Washing- 

I  ton;    Stbom  Thttrmond,  of  South  Carolina; 

II  Mrs.  MAXGAaxT  Chass  SicrrH,  of  Maine;  and 
1 1  Babkt     GoLowATxa.     of     Arizona.      Senator 

Lkvxrxtt  Saltonstall,  of  Massachusetts,  re- 
fused to  sign  and  filed   a  dissenting  view. 

Mrs.  SurrH  went  fxirther  and  raised  the 
question  as  to  why  the  Russians  suddenly 
considered  this  treaty  acceptable  after  tiu-n- 
Ing  down  a  similar  treaty  at  Geneva  a  year 
ago. 

"I  consider  it  more  than  mere  passing 
strange  that  suddenly  the  Soviet  Union 
found  this  limited  agreement  to  be  so  vital 
to  her  national  Interests  that  It  was  nego- 
tiated, initialed,  and  signed  with  remarkable 
expedience  and  haste,"  she  said  recently  on 
""  the  Senate  floor.     "The  poor  draftsmanship 

of  its  provisions,  and  the  utter  lack  of  defini- 
tion of  its  terms  not  only  reflects  this  haste 
but  defeats  Its  very  purpose  through  the 
varied  interpretations  to  which  It  Is  subject." 

It  has  never  been  spelled  out  to  our  satis- 
faction where  the  benefits  to  be  obtained 
from  this  treaty  outweigh  the  possibility  of 
placing  this  Nation  in  a  position  of  military 
Inferiority  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

It's  not  even  a  treaty  in  the  first  place. 
It  Is  a  travesty.  For  a  treaty  Is  only  as  good 
as  the  word  and  intent  of  those  who  sign  it. 
The  Russians  have  tricked  us,  betrayed  vm, 
lied  to  us,  subverted  us,  bullied  us,  threat- 
ened us,  insxilted  us,  and  attacked  us  at  every 
turn  since  we  saved  their  hides  In  World 
War  n.  Soviet  spokesmen  have  stated  over 
and  over  again  in  the  forums  of  the  world 
that  they  are  bound  only  by  what  is  good 
for  the  Soviet  Union. 

And  what  Is  good  for  the  Soviet  Union 
in  this  treaty  could  mean  the  death  of  us. 

The  Russians  broke  fast  from  the  barrier 
In  this  nuclear  race  and  got  a  headstart 
before  we  realized  we  were  in  a  race.  Then 
we  caught  and  passed  them,  and.  In  danger 
of  losing  the  race,  they  cast  arovind  for  a  way 
to  stop  us  tintll  they  could  catch  their  wind 
and  catch  up.  That's  their  reason  for  this 
travesty  of  a  treaty.  And  we  doubt  that  if 
they  ever  open  a  substantial  lead  again  they 
will  run  the  rtsk  of  letting  us  draw  even. 

(Prom   the  Easley  Progress,   Sept.   18,   1963] 
WaoNO   Step   on   Test   Bam   Trxatt 

Is  the  United  States  making  a  profound 
blvmder  in  entering  into  the  treaty  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  banning  futiire  atmos- 
pheric testing  of  nuclear  weapons? 

The  answer,  In  our  oplnon,  is  a  reluctant 
•^es." 

It's  a  baflUng,  perplexing  issue,  dealing 
with   a  problem  of  greater  dimension   and 


ramification  yet  faced  by  man.  There  are 
not  only  the  known  horrors  of  possible  nu- 
clear holocaust,  but  the  imponderables  of 
en^my  Intent,  futxu-e  development,  and  test- 
ing danger  to  future  generations,  all  wrapped 
upi  in  one  thorny  package  of  present  world 
problems. 

because  of  these  elements,  we  find  divi- 
sion of  opinion  among  our  more  capable  r.nd 
m06t  highly  Informed  leaders. 

The  President  of  the  country,  on  one  hand, 
accepts  the  measure  as  sound  and  progres- 
sl^,  but  on  the  other  hand,  reservations  are 
expressed  by  such  a  respected  leader  as 
jrgla's  Senator  Richard   Russell. 

opposition  party  leader.  Senator  Golo- 
blatantly  opposes  the  measure — but 
his  same  party,  minority  leader  Senator 
SEN  Is  among  the  forefront  of  support- 
erf. 

There  are  many  other  Instances  of  ex- 
pressed reservation,  including  an  apparently 
reluctant  military.  And,  paradoxically, 
there  are  many  other  cases  of  strong  support 
ai«ong  military  and  civilian  leadership,  all 
of  j  them  representing  knowledgeable  and  In- 
fo: med  men. 

[n  the  face  of  this  contradiction  and  di- 
ve-gence  of  opinion  among  individuals  who 
have  access  to  far  more  information  than  is 
m>de  available  to  the  public,  we  acknowl- 
edge that  no  intelligent  decision  on  the 
matter  could  be  reached  by  such  relatively 
uillnformed  persons  outside  the  sphere. 

Opposition  from  here  stems  not  from 
ki^owledge  of  technical  aspects  of  the  prob- 
leln,  but  from  the  demonstrated  qualities  of 
th]e  party  with  which  the  United  States  Is 
ddallng. 

jt  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  Soviet 
U<ilon  has  broken  50  of  52  agreements  which 
w0  so  trustingly  entered  Into  with  them 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  or  so. 

Bow  many  years  ago  was  It  that  the  same 
power  so  flagrantly  thrust  aside  a  prior  test- 
liig  agreement  with  the  abrupt  disclosure 
that  Immediate  testing  would  resume?  That 
series  of  tests,  incidentally,  enabled  the  same 
Soviet  to  chalk  up  great  strides  In  nuclear 
weaponry  and  brought  advancements  which 
unquestionably  placed  them  in  a  command- 
injg  position  In  various  fields  of  super  arms. 

•We  tend  to  overlook,  also,  that  for  all  these 
yeiars,  the  United  States  has  endeavored  to 
brilng  about  some  end  to  the  arms  race,  and 
sotne  degree  of  disarmament  through  an  en- 
forced, onslte  Inspection.  We  apparently 
arje  giving  the  Russians  what  they  want, 
a^n. 

On  the  basis  of  past  experience,  it  seems 
a  J'easonable  conclusion  that  a  nation  whose 
lexers  have  time  and  again  proclaimed  in- 
tejnt  at  world  domination  would  not  for  an 
Instant  accept  such  an  agreement  If  it  were 
ntt  for  their  best  Interests. 

jlf  this  ass\unptlon  Is  correct.  If  the  Soviet 
has  suddenly  foui^d  Itself  wanting  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  a  tteaty  because  of  political 
consideration  or  domestic  problems,  it  would 
h4ve  been  better  for  the  United  States  to  have 
continued  that  demand  for  onslte  Inspec- 
tion. 

{It  has  already  been  conceded  that  the 
trleaty  Is  but  a  prelude  to  fyrther  disarma- 
ment negotiations  •  •  •  and  if  we  have  been 
wiling  to  give  up  the  inspection  demand  on 
tqis  count,  who  knows  what  concessions 
come  on  the  next  round. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Khrushchev,  in  his  words,  has 
a^aln  pushed  his  sword  Into  the  belly  of  the 
e4emy  and  found  it  soft  and  yielding  be- 
cduse  of  an  overwhelming  desire  for  peace. 


[ifrom  the  Coliunbia  Record.  Sept.  18,  19631 
Politics  and  Test  Ban  Treaty 

The  n\iclear  test  ban  treaty  with  the  Soviet 
U]  lion  is  designed  to  help  reelect  John  F.  Ken- 
n«dy  as  President  In  1964.  If  one  had  been 
oqncluded  before  1960,  we  might  have  a  Re- 


publican in  the  White  House  now  instead  of 
a  Democrat. 

John  Poster  Dulles,  the  late  Secretary  of 
State  under  Elsenhower,  foresaw  the  political 
possibilities.    Here  Is  what  he  said: 

"Since  a  test  ban  treaty  is  what  the  Rus- 
sians want.  It  wouldn't  be  difficult  to  come 
up  with  one  which  would  look  good  on  the 
surface.  We  would  Include  in  It  all  the  fuzzy 
language  of  diplomacy — and  believe  me,  I 
know  some  of  the  phrases — and  present  it  to 
the  world  as  a  great  achievement  for  peace. 
All  of  this  would  result  In  a  relaxation  of 
world  tensions,  generate  a  feeling  of  Interna- 
tional good  will,  and  probably  elect  a  Repub- 
lican President  in  1960. 

"But  we're  not  going  to  do  It.  If  we  signed 
such  a  pact  with  the  Soviets,  there  would  de- 
velop a  tremendous  pressure  to  cut  back  on 
our  defenses,  reduce  the  size  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  and  curtail  our  armaments.  And 
we'd  have  only  the  word  of  the  Russians  that 
they  were  doing  the  same.  CXir  NATO. 
SEATO.  and  other  alliances  would  be  endan- 
gered, perhaps  to  the  point  of  deterioration. 
As  a  result,  within  a  few  years  we  could  be  a 
sitting  duck  for  the  Communists  to  pick  off 
whenever  they  felt  the  time  was  ripe." 

His  words  were  prophetic  In  many  respects. 
One  exception  In  particular  is  that  the  Rus- 
sians wrote  the  fuzzy  language.  Even  many 
proponents  of  the  treaty  admit  that  It  is  a 
sort  of  pig  in  a  poke  and  that  the  Soviets 
have  most  to  gain  from  the  agreement, 
whether  or  not  they  keep  their  word. 

It  becomes  a  matter  of  political  exi>ediency. 
President  Kennedy  is  committed  to  It.  His 
party  Is  committed  to  his  support,  right  or 
wrong.  And  many  Republicans  are  afraid 
of  the  political  repercussions  If  they  oppose 
what  looks  on  the  surface  to  be  a  positive 
move  toward  peace. 

Senator  Thttrmond,  of  South  Carolina,  is 
one  of  the  few  In  high  political  position  who 
dare  to  expose  what  is  beneath  the  surface. 
President  Kennedy,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
warned  against  the  professional  advice  of 
military  and  scientific  experts. 

The  treaty  Is  regarded  by  both  East  and 
West  as  a  stepplngstone  to  additional  agree- 
ments. That  is  spelled  out  In  the  preamble 
of  the  treaty,  which  begins,  "Proclaiming  as 
their  principal  aim  the  speediest  possible 
achievement  of  an  agreement  on  general  and 
complete  disarmament." 

The  Soviet  concept  of  what  this  means 
was  cited  by  Senator  Thurmond,  who  quoted 
the  following  from  Khrushchev's  remarks  in 
East  Germany  last  January : 

"Disarmament  primarily  means  dismah- 
tllng  the  gigantic  war  machines  of  the  highly 
develojjed  countries.  General  disarmament 
does  not  mean  disarming  the  peoples  fight- 
ing for  national  liberation.  On  the  contrary. 
It  would  deprive  the  Imperialists  of  the 
means  to  halt  progress  and  crush  the  strug- 
gle few  Independence." 

While  seeking  an  acconunodatlon  In  the 
nuclear  field  EChrushchev  notes  that  he  can 
continue  to  fight  the  West  through  what 
he  calls  wars  of  liberation  while  the  free 
nations  voluntarily  weaken  themselves:  His 
next  move  will  be  to  seek  a  nonaggresslon 
pact  between  the  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact 
nations,  thereby  achieving  his  primary  pur- 
pose of  rendering  the  Western  Alliance  im- 
potent. 

He  learned  a  costly  lesson  frc«n  the  Nazis. 
Russia  and  Hitler's  Germany  signed  their 
notorious  nonagresslon  pact  In  August  1939. 
By  the  treaty.  Hitler  was  able  to  Invade 
Poland  without  fear  of  opposition.  The 
treaty  hastened  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
II  instead  of  Impeding  It,  and  Russia  2  years 
later  became  the  victim  of  Its  own  naivete. 

Ignoring  the  lessons  of  history,  and  the 
many  examples  of  Soviet  fraud  and  duplicity, 
is  a  high  price  for  the  United  States  to  pay 
for  political  expediency.  It  Is  no  less  danger- 
ous now  than  It  was  when  John  Poster  Dulles 
rejected  the  clamor  for  a  suspect  agreement. 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  undoubtedly  have 
decided  how  they  will  vote  next  Tuesday 
on  the  test  ban  treaty.  Those  of  us  who 
plan  to  vote  against  it  know  that  we  will 
be  in  a  small  minority.  And.  according 
to  newspaper  comments  and  national 
polls,  the  people  of  the  Nation  are  over- 
whelmingly for  the  treaty. 

It  distresses  me,  however,  to  get  letters 
from  honored  ministers  of  the  gospel 
who  seem  to  think  we  are  dealing  with  a 
religious  issue.  I  realize  that  certain 
members  of  certain  religious  faiths  are 
called  conscientious  objectors.  I  can  re- 
spect, of  course,  the  sincere  faith  of  any 
man  who  is  unwilling  to  participate  in  a 
fighting  war  but  the  test  ban  treaty  is  not 
an  Issue  of  whether  we  are  for  or  against 
war. 

We  once  had  a  treaty  to  outlaw  war. 
which  was  called  the  Kellogg-Briand 
Pact.  That  pact,  my  distinguished  pred- 
ecessor. Hon.  Carter  Glass,  warned, 
"would  confuse  the  minds  of  many  good 
and  pious  people  who  think  that  peace 
may  be  secured  by  polite  professions  of 
brotherly  love." 

Again,  some  sincere  ministers  seem  to 
think  that  it  is  immoral  for  us  to  con- 
tinue testing  nuclear  weapons  in  the  at- 
mosphere. With  all  due  deference,  may  I 
ask  them  from  a  moral  and  religious 
standpoint  what  is  the  ethical  difference 
between  testing  in  the  atmosphere  and 
testing  underground? 

Again,   Mr.  President,   many  sincere 
people  seem  to  think  that  the  test  ban 
treaty  is  on  a  par  with  treaties  that  we 
have  previously  approved  relating  to  an 
international  wheat  agreement;  an  inter- 
national coffee  agreement,  and  so  forth. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  test 
ban  treaty  deals  solely  with  a  military 
problem,  namely,  the  future  development 
of  the  most  terrific  means  of  msiss  de- 
struction  yet  developed   by   man's   In- 
genuity.    Of  course,  all  nations  In  the 
world  are  Interested  in  that  problem  and 
quite  naturally  all  nations  who  do  not 
have  nuclear  weapons  will  gladly  sign  an 
agreement  that  will  limit  their  use  by 
nations  who  now  E>ossess  them.    So,  the 
situation  actually  boils  down  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  the  largest  stockpile  In  the 
world  of  nuclear  weapons,  that  our  pos- 
session of  those  atomic  weapons,  and  our 
power,  mainly  through  manned  bombers 
to  deliver  them.   has.   as  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  once  said,  "maintained  an  un- 
easy peace."  and  that  we  are  now  asked 
to  forego  further  development  of  nuclear 
missiles  which  all  of  our  military  experts 
favor  because  In  doing  so.  It  Is  assumed 
that  tensions  of  the  cold  war  will  be  re- 
laxed, the  Soviet  Union,  which  Is  willing 
to  take  this  first  step  will  be  willing  to 
take  further  steps  In  behalf  of  peace  that 
would  really  be  substantial,  and.  last  but 
not  least,  we  will  receive  the  plaudits  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  who  do  not 
now  have  nuclear  weapons. 

The  true  answer  to  whether  or  not  the 
politics^  advantages  outweigh  the  mili- 
tary disEkdvantages  will  be  found  on  page 
17059  of  the  CoNGRZssiONAi.  Record  oi 
September  16,  wherein  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee acknowledges  that  he  had  pub- 


licly endorsed  the  treaty  before  hearing 
one  word  of  testimony  either  for  or 
against  It  by  military  experts. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  pre- 
paratory to  making  a  statement  of  my 
reasons  for  supporting  the  partial  nucle- 
ar test  ban  treaty,  It  might  be  of  interest 
to  have  a  brief  rundown  of  the  trend  of 
mall  on  this  subject.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
some  surprise  to  me  that  before  the 
treaty  was  negotiated,  my  mail  ran  10 
to  1  in  favor  of  It.  Since  then,  the  evi- 
dence of  support  has  dropped  gradually 
until  opinion  became  evenly  divided 
about  the  first  of  September.  And  since 
that  time,  my  mail  has  reflected  a  slight 
edge  for  the  opposition.  Cumulatively, 
it  amounts  to  over  10,000  letters,  and  is 
a  little  over  3  to  1  pro. 

I  mention  this  point  not  because  I  or 
any  other  Senator,  I  am  sure,  feels  that 
it  is  his  responsibility  to  vote  on  all  is- 
sues exactly  in  accordance  with  percent- 
age breakdowns  of  mall  from  his 
constituents,  but  rather  to  point  out  how 
difficult,  not  to  say  how  completely  im- 
possible, it  would  be  for  any  Senator  to  be 
guided  entirely  by  the  response  of  his 
constituents. 

Most  of  the  mail  I  have  received  in 
opposition  to  the  treaty  makes  the  point, 
which,  in  other  circumstances,  is  a  very 
valid  one,  that  the  Russians  have  bro- 
ken 50  out  of  53  treaties,  so  why  should 
we  trust  them  now. 

Others  write — and  I  quote  a  typical 
letter : 

Wasn't  the  stximbllng  block  to  a  test  ban 
treaty  our  insistence  on  onslte  inspection? 
True,  each  year  we  were  ready  to  accept 
fewer  Inspections,  but  we  did  insist  on  some. 
Now  we  are  offered  a  no-inspectlon  treaty 
and  we  are  supposed  to  be  thrilled  with  It. 

That  is  a  fair  question,  but  the  an- 
swer to  it  lies  in  the  treaty  itself  and  in 
the  tremendous  advances  in  the  tech- 
nology of  test  detection.  The  treaty 
only  bans  atmospheric  testing  and  every 
single  expert  that  I  am  aware  of  has 
Indicated  his  belief  that  no  significant 
nuclear  tests  can  take  place  in  the  at- 
mosphere without  detection  by  the 
United  States.  If  underground  testing 
were  included,  that  would  be  a  valid  ob- 
jection and  the  whole  treaty  would  be 
something  very  different  indeed.  But 
as  of  now,  I  am  convinced  by  the  ex- 
pert testimony  that  we  can  inspect  and 
monitor  this  ban  very  effectively  with 
the  equipment  and  techniques  that  we 
now  operate  from  the  United  States  and 
overseas,  as  opposed  to  a  ban  on  under- 
ground testing  which  would  require  on- 
site  inspection. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Soviets 
cannot  be  trusted  to  abide  by  treaties 
that  we  are  not  able  to  enforce  ourselves. 
That  we  have  learned  to  our  sorrow,  not 
only  from  Yalta  and  agreements  on  ac- 
cess to  West  Berlin,  but  most  recently 
from  the  agreement  last  year  to  neutral- 
ize Laos.  But  we  do  not  have  to  trust 
them  in  this  treaty  because  the  Russians 
simply  cannot  conduct  any  kind  of  test- 
ing under  the  treaty  that  will  make  a 
serious  difference  in  weapons  develop- 
ment without  our  being  immedately 
aware  of  it. 

So  I  feel  that  the  question  of  trust  \& 
altogether  beside  the  point. 


If  the  question  of  trust  were  the  point 
involved,  I  would  have  quite  different 
views  about  this  treaty. 

Another  point  made  in  my  mail  which 
I  believe  also  deserves  to  be  explicitly 
dealt  with  is  the  possibility  of  Soviet  use 
of  Red  Chinese  territory  In  testing.  The 
so-called  Klremllnologlsts  tell  us  this  is 
impossible — and  at  the  moment  I  en- 
tirely agree.  They  say  that  one  of  the 
reasons  the  Soviets  signed  the  treaty  was 
to  embarrass  the  R«V,  Chinese,  and  that 
reconciliation  Is  Impossible. 

That  point  of  view' looks  reasonable 
today,  but  then,  who  wVld  have  thought 
that  Tito  and  Khrushchev  would  ever  be 
embracing  one  another  "the  way  they  did 
not  long  ago?  The  fact  is  that  times 
change,  policies  change,  and  peoples, 
especially  nations^  leaders,  change.  In 
Communist  countries  a  change  In  leader- 
ship can  mean  a  totally  new  orientation. 
But  there  can  be  no  question  imder  the 
express  terms  of  this  treaty  that  If  the 
Soviets  should  patch  up  their  differences 
and  start  testing  on  Red  Chinese  soil  or 
If,  Indeed,  the  Red  Chinese  should  start 
testing  in  the  air,  then  this  would  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  extraordinary 
developments  justifying  U.S.  abrogation 
of  the  treaty. 

Some  of  the  other  arguments  made 
against  the  treaty  seem  to  me  consider- 
ably less  weighty.    One  opponent  writes: 

Being  in  favor  oi  that  nuclear  treaty  Is  an- 
other step  in  the  wrong  direction.  I  for  ona 
nxuch  prefer  nuclear  war  at  once. 

Another  writes: 

If  you  vote  for  this  treaty,  we'll  never  vote 
for  you  again,  not  even  If  you  run  for  dog- 
catcher. 

Well,  let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  I  have  no  plans  to  run  for  dog- 
catcher.  It  Is  an  honorable  office,  but  it 
Is  not  my  present  Intention  to  be  a  can- 
didate for  dogcatcher.  It  Is  not  my  In- 
tention to  run  for  any  office  on  a  "nu- 
clear war  now  policy."  Anyone  who 
wants  nuclear  war  now  or  any  other 
time,  hswi  better  vote  for  someone  else 
for  Senator  or  dogcatcher. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  mall  I  have  re- 
ceived opposing  or  favoring  the  treaty,  I 
am  sure  represents  the  reasoned  and  sin- 
cerely held  convictions  of  the  writers. 
Although  I  certainly  do  not  agree  with 
aJl  of  the  arguments  of  treaty  supporters, 
I  entirely  reject  the  explanation  one  cor- 
resp<Mident  sent  me.    She  wrote: 

I'm  sure  you  realise  the  people  who  are 
against  It  are  a  little  lazy  and  don't  all  get 
to  write  to  you.  The  people  who  are  for  It 
are  encouraged  by  the  Oommunlst  fronts 
and  are  pushed  into  writing  to  you. 

This  effort  to  equate  support  of  the 
treaty  with  Communist  sympathy  is  the 
last  resort  of  those  who  have  nm  out  of 
valid  arguments. 

Out  of  all  the  thousands  of  letters  I 
received,  however,  there  Is  one  that  really 
puzzles  me.  It  Is  from  a  civil  defense  of- 
ficial who  warns: 

The  mlcroecoplc  amount  of  fallout  from  an 
alrburst  bomb  would  cause  several  orders  of 
magnitude  less  possible  birth  defects  than 
the  custom  of  men  wearing  underwear  and 
trousers  which  keep  the  temperature  of  the 
body  higher  than  nature  Intended. 
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That  makes  It  soimd  as  If  the  most 
constructive  thing  any  of  us  could  do  is 
take  off  our  clothes  and  stay  on  the 
beach. 

So  much  for  the  mail.  I  am  support- 
ing the  test  ban  treaty  because  in  my 
own  considered  Judgment  it  is  a  useful 
measure  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States.  In  sum.  what  the  treaty 
provides  is  basically  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  do  not  in- 
tend to  undertake  any  further  nuclear 
tests  in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space, 
or  under  water,  unless  something  should 
occur  to  cause  either  power  to  change 
Its  mind.  It  is  not  a  binding,  ironclad 
commitment,  since  the  withdrawal 
clause  in  the  treaty  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  any  signatory  to  withdraw 
should  extraordinary  events  jeopardize 
the  supreme  interests  of  the  country. 
In  something  of  an  vmderstatement,  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  re- 
port terms  this  "a  remarkably  flexible 
provision."    That,  it  undoubtedly  is. 

Moreover,  even  though  this  treaty  has 
been  widely  haUed  as  a  "first  step,"  there 
1 1  is  considerable  variation  of  opinion  as  to 

1 1  what  it  is  a  first  step  toward.    The  pre- 

amble asserts  the  principal  aim  of  the 
United  States.  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  as  being  "the  speediest  pos- 
sible achievement  of  an  agreement  on 
general  and  complete  disarmament  un- 
der strict  international  control  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  objectives  of  the 
United  Nations." 

Even  though  I  recognize  that  this 
catch  phrase  has  been  adapted  part  and 
parcel  from  Soviet  propaganda  and  in 
effect  means  virtually  nothing.  I  think 
it  is  imfortunate — I  concede  this — that 
it  should  have  a  place  in  a  serious  treaty 
of  this  type.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  if  the  United  SUtes.  Britain,  auid 
the  Soviet  Union  actually  wished  to 
achieve  auch  an  agreement,  it  could  have 
been  achieved  10  years  ago. 

It  is,  I  very  much  fear,  this  kind  of  lan- 
guage which  has  found  its  way  into  this 
treaty  as  well  as  other  government  pub- 
lications, that  does  have  the  effect  of 
alarming  many  people  and  filling  the 
coffers  and  ranks  of  some  of  the  or- 
ganized groups  who  oppose  this  treaty. 
The  virtue  of  the  treaty  is  that  it  is 
realistically  limited  to  what  can  be  ac- 
complished today  that  is  within  the  realm 
of  the  shared  interests  of  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. It  is  not  only  the  John  Birch  So- 
cieties that  become  incensed  when  the 
treaty  is  depicted  as  the  first  step  in  gen- 
eral disarmament,  but  also  a  lot  of  quite 
serious  and  responsible  and  conscieiW? 
tious  Americans  who  would  oppose  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament.  In  fact, 
I  have  not  yet  met  any  responsible  per- 
son anywhere  who  believes  such  a  course 
is  possible.  This  language  in  the  treaty, 
therefore,  only  encourages  the  oppo- 
nents and  confuses  the  basic  issues  that 
are  involved. 

Besides  not  being  a  step  toward  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament,  there 
are  a  lot  of  other  things  both  desirable 
and  not  desirable  that  the  treaty  does 
not  do.  For  instance,  over  the  long  run, 
considering  all  areas  of  the  world,  the 
treaty  will  probably  not.  at  least  in  the 
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short  run,  reduce  existing  political  ten- 
sions. 

Let  me  be  very  specific  on  this  point 
I  l^elieve  there  is  already  some  evidence 
that  in  Europe  the  treaty  has  heightened 
teiision.  Combined,  as  it  has  been  in 
miny  people's  minds,  with  the  possibil- 
itjTof  a  nonaggression  pact  or  some 
agreement  on  the  status  of  Berlin,  it  has 
aroused  very  deep  fears  not  only  in  Ger- 
m^y,  but  also  In  France  and  Britain,  of 
some  kind  of  a  private  United  States-So- 
viet deal.  Should  we  accept  in  any  kind 
of  Juridical  document  the  status  quo  of 
the  satellite  countries  of  Eiu-ope.  we 
wiiuld  be  greatly  strengthening  the  hand 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  its  international 
relations,  and  we  would  be  weakening 
N^TO.  The  more  these  questions  are 
discussed,  the  more  such  matters  as  ac- 
cess to  Berlin,  inspection  of  key  trans- 
portation junctions,  are  discussed,  the 
more  nervously  will  we  be  viewed  by  our 
Eiiropean  allies,  the  more  will  we  be 
strengthening  the  hand  of  General  De 
Gaulle  in  his  efforts  to  dominate  the  Eu- 
ropean continent.  In  short,  although 
thiis  treaty  itself  has  been  welcomed 
evierywhere  except  in  France.  It  clearly 
pv^ts  the  United  States  on  its  mettle. 

iln  Asia  the  treaty  has  imdoubtedly 
ightened  Soviet  prestige  at  the  ex- 
nse  of  Red  China.    But  it  would  be 

ist  unrealistic  to  expect  the  Chinese 
td  take  this  lying  down.  The  Chinese 
are  now  engaged  in  an  ideological  dis- 
pute with  the  Russians  as  well  as  long- 
tim  hostilities  with  the  United  States. 
They  may  well  feel  that  the  best  way  to 
sti-engthen  their  hand  is  to  stop  talking 
a^d  to  start  acting  perhaps  by  renewing 
their  warfare  against  India  or  seeking 
to  move  directly  into  southeast  Asia.  In 
any  case  the  treaty  is  a  challenge  which 
I  Would  not  expect  them  to  take  lightly. 
Cfertainly  the  last  2  months  has  height- 
efied  tension  throughout  Asia  from  Paki- 
st|an  to  South  Korea,  and  there  is  well 
jiistified  fear  that  the  end  of  the  mon- 
sOon  season  will  mark  the  beginning  of 
the  military  season  for  Peiping. 

'In  other  parts  of  the  world,  such  as 
Africa  and  Latin  America,  the  test  ban 
tteaty  gives  the  Soviets  the  opportunity 
t^  pose  as  worldwide  peacemaker.  The 
treaty  of  Moscow  can  be  a  tnmip  card  if 
Ideal  Communist  groups  play  it  right. 

I  In  ^ort,  all  over  the  world  the  test  ban 
ti'eaty  may  well  create  unforeseen  diffi- 
culties for  the  United  States  and  make  a 
lot  of  trouble  for  our  policymakers. 

In  discussing  this  matter  and  in  ex- 
p»-essing  my  support  for  the  treaty.  I 
think  we  would  be  unrealistic  not  to  rec- 
ognize the  difficulties  that  are  posed  by 
the  signing  of  the  treaty  and  its  ratifi- 
cation. 

I  Let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear,  how- 
e|(rer,  that  I  do  not  think  rejection  of  the 
tfeaty  would  eliminate  these  tensions, 
biut  only  urge.  In  referring  to  these  mat- 
ters, that  we  see  the  situation  as  it  is 
amd  be  prepared  for  the  next  set  of  chal- 
lenges. 

What  is  more,  if  the  pledges  solemnly 
gjven  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
I)efense  to  maintain  U.S.  readiness  are 
to  be  redeemed,  the  treaty  will  require 
stepped  up  expenditures  on  surveillance 
techniques   and  devices   for  measuring 


nuclear  radiation.  It  will  put  our  mili- 
tary and  intelligence  people  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  to  study  and  evaluate 
even  more  carefully  the  even  less  readily 
accessible  results  of  underground  Soviet 
testing.  The  pressure  will  not  be  off,  it 
will  merely  be  turned  in  a  different  di- 
rection ;  and  I  think  it  is  very  important 
that  all  of  us  recognize  that  the  pres- 
sure will  not  be  off. 

In  the  development  of  antimissile  mis- 
siles, the  test  ban  will  probably  offer  some 
disadvantages,  but  undoubtedly  in  the 
years  to  come,  the  problems  of  missile 
defense  will  increase  in  geometric  pro- 
gression to  the  advances  in  the  art  of 
missilery  itself.  There  is  no  ultimate 
weapon  and  we  may  find  it  is  a  better 
defense  to  make  our  missiles  superior  to 
Soviet  defense,  than  to  try  to  perfect  a 
missile  defense.  In  short.  Instead  of  an 
antimissile  missile,  what  we  may  really 
want  in  the  long  run  is  an  anti-anti- 
missile missile.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  lack  of  further  atmospheric  testing 
will  significantly  hamper  that  develop- 
ment at  all. 

As  to  large  50-  to  100-megaton  weap- 
ons, our  Government  has  already  made 
the  decision  not  to  proceed  with  further 
development  of  these  weapons.  If  that 
decision  was  wrong,  we  may  suffer,  but 
the  fault  will  not  be  the  test  ban,  but 
rather  the  conclusion  reached  before  the 
ban  was  even  considered. 

In  short,  we  must  see  the  treaty  for 
what  it  is.  a  very  limited  agreement.  It 
has  two  important  advantages  that  out- 
weigh the.  to  my  mind,  hypothetical  and 
never  successfully  proved  disadvantages. 
These  are.  first,  the  end  to  radioactive 
fallout.  Although  Uiis  menace  may  in- 
deed be  exaggerated,  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  increased  radioactivity  in  the 
atmosphere  could  eventually  have  a  se- 
rious effect.  No  one  can  be  certain  that 
additional  cancers  or  birth  deformities 
have  not  resulted  from  higher  levels  of 
fallout.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
as  long  as  we  do  not  know  precisely  what 
causes  a  birth  deformity  or  what  makes 
a  cancer  grow,  it  is  the  better  part  of 
wisdom  to  end  the  contamination  of  the 
air  that  has,  by  statistical  study,  at  least, 
contributed  to  them. 

Recent  studies  have  very  clearly  pin- 
pointed the  increased  incidence  of  child- 
hood cancer  in  cases  of  pre  birth  X-rays. 
Although  we  do  not  know  nearly  as  much 
as  we  would  like  to  about  birth  deformi- 
ties, and  in  fact  about  the  many  and 
subtle  ways  in  which  radiation  can  affect 
living  and  future  generations,  the  fact 
remains  that  no  one  has  been  able  to 
show  any  benefits  from  a  general  in- 
crease in  radiation  levels,  and  medical 
studies  are  indicating,  with  increasing 
impact,  the  possible  dangers. 

So  I  look  upon  this  as  the  first  basis 
for  support  of  the  treaty. 

Secondly,  the  treaty  is  important  in 
hampering — though  not,  of  course,  fully 
preventing  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons — atmospheric  testing  on  the 
part  of  other  nations.  Although  this 
treaty  clearly  does  not  prevent  other  na- 
tion^  from  proceeding  if  they  are  ready 
to  xmdertake  underground  tests,  the  in- 
convenience and  expense  may  well  apply 
a  brake — a  brake  which  would  be  in  the 
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interest  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as 
the  United  States.  In  short,  the  treaty 
represents  a  limited  effort  to  reduce  what 
has  been  one  of  the  most  conspicuous,  if 
perhaps  not  actually  one  of  the  most  se- 
rious, threats  to  world  peace  in  the  post- 
war decade.  It  is  a  limited  vehicle  to 
achieve  a  limited,  but  certainly  desirable, 
result. 

For  that  reason,  I  believe  it  would  be 
a  very  serious  mistake  to  attach  to  the 
treaty  any  of  the  reservations  or  under- 
standings that  have  been  proposed  to 
date.  There  is  nothing  I  personally 
would  welcome  more,  and  nothing  I  feel 
would  be  more  in  the  national  interest 
at  this  time,  than  the  withdrawal  by 
their  sponsors  of  each  and  every  one  of 
these  reservations  or  understandings. 

One  of  the  understandings,  for  in- 
stance, provides  that  U.S.  participation 
in  the  treaty  does  not  involve  any  degree 
of  recognition  of  the  East  German  Gov- 
ernment. What  about  North  Korea  and 
North  Vietnam,  if  they  should  ever  desire 
to  accede?  What  about  Outer  Mongo- 
lia, which  we  do  not  recognize  but  which 
has  acceded?  Should  they  not  also  be 
specifically  mentioned?  To  raise  this 
issue  formally  as  an  understanding  to 
the  treaty  adds  nothing  substantive  to 
our  determinations  on  East  Germany. 
but  it  might  well  confuse  the  situation 
with  regard  to  other  countries.  And  a 
vote  of  rejection  of  such  an  understand- 
mg  would  cloud  the  East  German  issue. 
Another  understanding,  with  regard 
to  U.S.  right  of  withdrawal  immediately 
in  the  event  of  Soviet  violation,  has  been 
thoroughly  clarified  by  the  Secretary 
of  State.  We  would  abrogate  the  treaty, 
we  have  made  it  clear,  if  the  Soviets 
cheat. 

Another  understanding  with  regard  to 
peaceful  nuclear  explosions  brings  a 
wholly  new  element  into  the  actual 
treaty,  and  In  my  view  could  open  a  loop- 
hole for  Soviet  and  other  testing  that  we 
might  later  regret.  In  any  case,  in  my 
judgment,  it  deserves  a  lot  more  study 
and  attention  before  being  incorporated 
in  this  document. 

The  issue  of  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
the  case  of  armed  hostilities  has  simi- 
larly been  clarified  beyond  doubt. 

Also,  the  desire  to  insiire  that  any  and 
all  amendments  to  this  treaty  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  is  important  and 
worthwhile.  Such  a  requirement  is  basic 
constitutional  law.  The  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  have  already  assured 
the  Senate  they  would  comply  with  such 
a  requirement.  If  the  Senate  voted  to 
add  specific  language  to  this  treaty  to 
that  end.  it  might  seriously  imply  that 
amendments  could  be  made  to  other 
treaties.  In  which  such  language  does  not 
appear,  without  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  If  the  Senate  voted  not 
to  add  specific  language,  it  would  leave 
the  issue  as  regards  this  particular 
treaty,  up  in  the  air.  It  is  my  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  assurances  of  the 
President  will  be  accepted  and  no  effort 
made  to  complicate  the  situation  by  such 
an  amendment  of  the  resolution  of  rati- 
fication. 
Every  one  of  these  points  has  been 
.  answered  satisfactorily  time  and  again 
by  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State, 


and  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  To  in- 
clude them  in  the  treaty  would  add  noth- 
ing but  confusion  and  ill  feeling  for  other 
signatories.  To  vote  not  to  include  them 
might  leave  these  very  questions  up  in 
the  air.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  very 
unwise  for  the  Senate  to  be  put  in  the 
position  of  having  to  vote  on  any  of  these 
points,  which  to  my  mind  are  perfectly 
clear  now  and  would  only  be  confused 
by  a  Senate  vote. 

Another  reservation  recently  intro- 
duced would  require  that  the  treaty  not 
come  into  effect  until  all  the  delinquent 
Soviet  assessments  to  the  United  Na- 
tions are  paid.  Nothing,  it  seems  to  me 
could  be  more  extraneous  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  treaty,  and  in  fact,  no 
more  germane  than  would  be  a  reserva- 
tion postfMjning  the  effective  date  of  the 
treaty  until  the  United  States  balances 
its  budget.  Needless  to  say,  I  favor  a 
balanced  budget  for  the  United  States. 
and  for  the  United  Nations,  and  I  favor 
all  nations  paying  their  debts  and  obli- 
gations, but  I  do  not  see  what  that  really 
has  to  do  with  a  limited  test  ban  £igree- 
ment. 

Certainly  we  are  right  to  be  concerned 
about  Soviet  delinquency  in  the  United 
Nations  and  to  do  everything  we  appro- 
priately can  to  encourage  them  to  pay 
up.  Soviet  actions  in  this  session  of  the 
United  Nations,  including  the  question 
of  paying  their  share,  will  be  a  good  test 
of  how  much  the  Soviets  really  mean  in 
their  new  peace  offensive.  It  will  be  a 
good  indication  of  what  we  can  expect  in 
the  future,  but  it  is  no  test  at  all  of  the 
validity  of  a  ban  on  atmospheric  nu- 
clear explosions.  It  would  be  extremely 
unfortunate  if  the  Senate  were  to  me- 
ander down  this  byway  and  lose  sight  of 
what  we  are  really  here  to  ratify  and 
secure. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  reservation 
that  Soviet  military  personnel  be  re- 
quired to  leave  Cuba  before  the  treaty 
comes  into  effect,  I  doubt  there  is  any 
Member  of  Congress  that  has  for  so  long 
expressed  greater  concern  than  I  have 
over  the  Cuban  situation.  If  I  thought 
such  a  reservation  would  encourage  the 
Soviets  to  withdraw  from  Cuba,  I  would 
back  it,  but  I  aiff  not  such  an  optimist 
as  to  believe  that  this  is  a  constructive 
move  toward  getting  the  Russians  out 
of  the  Caribbean. 

They  are  going  to  leave  Cuba,  and 
other  points  only  when  we  make  things 
so  tough  for  them,  by  economic  and  po- 
litical and  other  pressures  that  it  does 
not  pay  them  to  remain  there  any 
longer.  We  are  not  going  to  talk  them 
out  of  Cuba — any  more  than  we  talked 
them  out  by  passing  a  tough  resolution 
last  September,  a  resolution  to  which  the 
Soviets  paid  no  attention  and  which  the 
executive  branch  has  largely  ignored. 

It  is  surprising  to  me  that  anyone  in 
this  country  expects  mere  negotiations 
to  get  the  Russians  out  of  Cuba.  It  is 
even  more  surprising  that  those  who  ad- 
vocate this  course — at  least  among  my 
constituents — are  the  same  people  who 
warn  that  we  cannot  trust  the  Russians 
In  any  treaty.  If  that  is  so.  I  do  not  see 
any  value  whatsoever  in  bringing  in  ad- 
ditional   complication    into    the    treaty 


which  we  would  not  expect  the  Russians 
to  abide  by  and  in  which  it  would  be  a 
lot  harder  to  discover  and  confirm  cheat- 
ing than  in  some  purely  scientific  area 
such  as  nuclear  fallout. 

In  my  view,  it  would  be  a  most  serious 
mistake  for  the  Senate  to  accept  any  of 
the  unnecessary  or  extraneous  proposals 
that  have  been  offered  as  additions  to 
the  resolution  of  ratification. 

With  the  clear  understanding  then 
that  this  treaty  is  a  limited  commitment, 
that  it  does  not  even  bind  the  United 
States  to  further  negotiations  of  any 
sort  on  any  issue  that  we  would  not  oth- 
erwise wish  to  discuss,  and  that  it  is 
interpreted  by  the  United  States  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  points  that  are  made 
in  the  report  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  I  sui)port  the  treaty. 
What  the  treaty  provides  is  in  our  in- 
terest and  that  of  the  whole  free  world. 
What  it  does  not  provide,  both  good  or 
bad,  should  not  be  the  object  of  present 
decisions,  £ind  should  not  be  brought 
into  the  discussion  to  mislead  or  alarm 
our  citizens. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  makes 
an  excellent  point  in  indicating  to  the 
Senate  that  the  treaty  should  be  voted 
up  or  down  on  its  merits,  with  no  ex- 
traneous material  being  attached  to  It. 
by  way  of  reservations,  which  are  printed 
and  are  lying  on  our  desks. 

My  recollection  is  that  approximately 
2  years  ago  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  was  one  of  the  success- 
ful sponsors  of  an  amendment  to  pend- 
ing legislation  with  respect  to  interdict- 
ing trade  with  Cuba.  Cuba  remains  a 
problem.  The  question  before  the  Sen- 
ate is  whether  an  agreement  to  prohibit 
testing  by  way  of  nuclear  explosions,  ex- 
cept underground.  Is  in  the  Interest  of 
the  American  people  and  in  the  Interest 
of  the  F>eople  of  the  world. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  stressing 
the  fact  that  in  his  opinion,  and  In  my 
opinion,  the  treaty  merits  the  Support  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  but  that  no  extraneous  mate- 
rial ought  to  be  attached  to  it  when  the 
Senate  votes  on  it  next  Tuesday.  I  hope 
It  will  vote  overwhelmingly  In  favor  of 
it.  I  congratulate  the  Senator  for  the 
points  he  has  made. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  statement.  It  Is  extremely  Im- 
ix>rtant  not  to  complicate  the  situation 
by  attaching  reservations  or  amend- 
ments which  might  or  might  not  re- 
quire renegotiation,  but  certainly  would 
require  notice  to  the  other  signatories  to 
the  treaty. 

People  have  written  to  me  to  ask, 
"Why  do  you  want  to  be  for  a  treaty 
that  helps  the  Soviet  Union?" 

That  is  not  the  question.  The  ques- 
tion Is,  Does  it  help  the  United  States? 
Does  it  help  to  prevent  the  continued 
pollution  of  the  atmosphere?  Does  it 
help  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  by  other  countries?  Cer- 
tainly its  ratification  Is  In  the  interest 
of  the  people  of  both  nations.  If,  Inci- 
dentally, it  also  helps  the  Soviet  Union, 
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certainly  we  should  not  be  against  it  for 
that  reason.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
fact  that  it  provides  incidental  benefits 
for  the  Soviet  Union  should  be  a  basis 
for  opposing  the  treaty. 

Mr.  KUCHELl  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Human  beings,  black  or  white,  free  or 
slave,  whether  they  live  in  America  or  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain, 
breathe  the  same  air. 

Competent  scientists  who  testified  be- 
fore the  committee  stated  that  at  one 
point  in  the  testing  of  nuclear  explo- 
sions in  the  atmosphere  the  danger  to 
mankind  becomes  inevitable,  regardless 
of  the  level  at  which  that  point  is 
reached. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Senator  is  also  com- 
pletely correct  with  respect  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  proUXeration  of  nuclear  na- 
tions, about  which  we  read  in  the  press 
several  weeks  ago.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  made  some  comments  in  the 
Senate  to  the  effect  that  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  having  obtained  some  scien- 
tific brainpower,  was  on  its  way  to  cre- 
ating a  rocket  arsenal,  one  step  away 
from  being  a  nuclear  power  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Think  of  the  hazard  to  the 
peace  of  the  world  that  would  occur  from 
countries  in  the  Middle  East  being  nu- 
clear powers.  Such  an  event  could 
plunge  the  whole  world  into  an  abyss. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  speaks 
in  support  of  the  test  ban  treaty,  on 
which  the  Senate  will  vote  next  Tuesday, 
what  a  wonderful  thing  it  is  that  100  na- 
tions all  around  the  globe,  in  every  hemi- 
sphere, have  said,  "We  want  to  join  in 
this  agreement." 

The  Senator's  points  are  well  taken. 
In  my  judgment,  he  speaks  with  impec- 
cable logic. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  California. 


ANNIVERSARY   OP   1962   CUBA 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  refresh  the  memory  of 
Senators  that  today  marks  an  annivW- 
sary.  One  year  sigo  today  the  Senate 
passed,  with  only  one  dissenting  vote,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  determination 
of  the  Congress  and  the  country  with  re- 
gard to  the  presence  of  a  Soviet  military 
establishment  in  Cuba.  The  resolution 
was  signed  by  the  President  on  October 
3,  1962. 

The  controlling  language  of  the  reso- 
hition  after  the  preamble  provided  as 
follows — and  I  stress  that  it  was  adopted 
with  only  one  vote  against  it: 

Resolved  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  AmeHca 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  United 
States  U  determined — 

(a)  to  prcyent  by  whatever  means  may  be 
necessary  Incliidlng  the  use  of  arms,  the 
Marxlst-LeninUt  regime  In  Cuba  from  ex- 
tending, by  force  or  the  threat  of  force.  Its 
aggressive  or  snY  trerslve  activities  to  any  part 
of  this  hemisphere; 

(b)  to  prevent  In  Cuba  the  creation  or  tise 
of  an  externally  supported  mUltary  capabil- 
ity endangering  the  security  of  the  United 
States;  and 

(c)  to  work  with  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  with  freedom-loving 
Cubans  to  support  the  aspirations  of  the 
Cuban   people   for  self-determination. 


We  all  remember  that  the  resolution 
was  worded  with  great  care.  A  number 
of  resolutions  were  introduced,  but  this 
is  the  one  that  was  adopted.  It  was 
the  expression  of  determination  by  the 
Usilted  States  in  formal  language  stated 
bji  Congress. 

Now.  a  year  later,  the  Marxist-Leninist 
regime  in  Cuba  has  extended  its  sub 
vejrslve  activities  to  every  corner  of  the 
hemisphere  and  is  working  24  hours  a 
day  in  the  effort  to  overthrow  existing 
governments  throughout  Latin  America. 
Tl|iat  relates  to  paragraph  (a). 

[Although  there  is  no  threat  to  the  ter- 
rifory  of  the  United  States  Itself  right 
now,  there  is  a  very  real  threat  to  our 
continued  hemispheric  security  in  the  ef- 
fdrts  Castrolst  forces  are  making  to  over- 
turn the  Governments  of  Venezuela. 
Peru,  and  Colombia  and  to  infiltrate 
through  the  Jagan  regime  in  British 
Guiana  directly  into  Brazil.  Surely  the 
threat  to  UB.  security  is  just  as  real  and 
a  great  deal  closer  than  the  threat  in 
South  Vietnam,  where  we  are  spending 
%\^  million  a  day  to  defeat  communism. 
lAs  to  paragraph  (c>.  It  is  true  that 
the  United  States  has  worked  with  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

Instead  of  working  with  freedom-lov- 
irig  Cubans  to  achieve  self-determination 
for  Cuba  we  have  thwarted  their  efforts 
at  many  points.  A  State  Department 
spokesman,  in  fact,  recently  told  the 
AJnerican  Legion  Convention,  in  Miami, 
that  the  Cuba  question  was  basically 
ote  that  had  to  be  solved  by  the 
Clibans — ignoring  the  thousands  of  So- 
viets in  Cuba  who  are  forcibly  keeping 
Uie  Cubans  from  doing  just  that. 

1  In  short,  not  one  point  of  this  resolu- 
tion, which  was  debated  and  favorably 
reported  by  two  Senate  committees — the 
Oommittee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Oommlttee  on  Armed  Services  held  joint 
hearings — passed  with  near  unanimous 
approval  by  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
has  been  effectively  implemented  in  the 
^st  year.  Today.  1  year  from  that  time, 
t<ie  resolution  is  virtually  unimple- 
nlented.  except  for  the  fact  that  the 
United  §tates  has  been  working  with  the 
Organiaation  of  American  States. 
Meanwhile  there  is  mounting  evidence 
oC  Latin  American  concern  over  the 
Castro  regime  and  over  Castro's  delib- 
erate campaign  to  incite  insurrection 
ajid  violence  in  other  countries. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed,  following  my  re- 
Kiarks,  a  series  of  newspaper  articles 
written  by  reliable  reporters  to  docu- 
nfrent  this  trend  of  the  increase  in  the 
inciting  of  insurrection  and  violence  in 
a|ther  Latin  American  countries. 
I  There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
\iere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
liiemories  of  some  of  us  are  short.  The 
liesolution  passed  by  the  Senate  exactly 
ai  year  sigo  today  should  serve  to  remind 
i^s  all  of  the  very  wide  gap  that  still  ex- 
ists between  our  objectives,  our  stated 
policies,  our  adopted  resolution,  and  the 
hard  realities  in  Cuba.  There  is  still,  as 
tihere  was  last  fall,  a  pressing  need  to  en- 
florce  policies  we  have  already  enuncl- 
j  ted,  before  we  find  not  only  a  Commu- 


nist Cuba,  but  also  a  Communist  Guiana, 
a  Communist  Haiti,  a  Communist  Brazil, 
a  Communist  Colombia,  a  Communist 
Venezuela,  or  other  Commimist  countries 
on  our  very  doorsteps. 

Exhibit  1 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post.  Sept.  20, 
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*~      Fear  or  Mn-rrAKT  Coup  Alarms  Venezxjklans 

(By  George  Matanson) 

Caracas.  September  19. — The  threat  of  an 
Imminent  military  uprising  hangs  heavily 
ever  Venezuela.  People  in  the  streets  talk 
of  little  else  and  Caracas  publications  are 
expressing  their  concern  with  banner  head- 
lines. 

Terrorist  activity  has  mounted  steadily  in 
recent  weeks.  The  armed  forces,  angered 
at  the  Government's  apparent  inability  to 
halt  the  attacks.  Is  widely  believed  to  be 
planning  to  take  matters  Into  Its  own 
hands. 

This  view  was  bolstered  today  when  the 
pro-Castro  terrorists  attacked  an  American- 
owned  factory  In  downtown  Caracas. 

Six  men  armed  with  submachlneguns. 
who  identified  themselves  as  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  National  Liberation 
(FALN).  destroyed  by  fire  the  plant  and 
warehouses  of  the  Du  Pont  Co.  In  an  area 
ringed  by  other  business  houses. 

EIGHT  ESCAPE  PRISON 

Earlier  in  the  week  the  Government 
proudly  announced  the  capture  of  two  FALN 
leaders,  but  this  was  quickly  offset  by  the 
escape  of  eight  FALN  figures  from  a  maxi- 
mum security  prison. 

The  escape,  together  with  a  daring  FALN 
attempt  on  the  life  of  Venezuela's  .defense 
minister,  2  weeks  ago,  is  said  to  have  infuri- 
ated the  military. 

Until  recently  the  armed  forces  had  stayed 
out  of  politics,  but  now  they  are  thought 
to  be  considering  steps  to  Hd  the  country  of 
terrorism. 

In  the  process.  It  is  felt,  they  would  take 
over  the  Government. 

Ranking  Venezuelan  military  officers  have 
held  several  closed  meetings.  After  one  of 
these  It  was  confirmed  that  the  military  had 
met  with  President  Betancourt.  Newspapers 
reported  Betancourt  had  been  given  an  ulti- 
matum to  act  strongly  against  the  terrorists 
or  accept  the  consequences. 

The  Government  admitted  that  Betan- 
court had  conferred  with  the  officers  bu^ 
only  on  "routine  matters."  It  also  has  said 
that  Betancourt  will  soon  address  the  coun- 
try, spelling  out  strict  measures  to  hold  the 
terrorists  In  check.  To  date,  however,  there 
has  been  no  speech. 

NO   DANGER 

MeanwhUe.  the  Minister  of  Defense  de- 
clared that  there  Is  no  danger.  He  said  that 
although  the  military  had  resolved  to  pro- 
tect democratic  processes,  It  would  take  no 
steps  that  would  threaten  the  upcoming 
elections. 

The  statement  Is  being  received  with  reser- 
vations. Observers  admit  that  many  officers 
wish  to  remain  outside  political  activities. 
But  they  feel  that  a  group  of  younger  officers 
Is  putting  pressure  on  their  superiors  to  take 
action. 

It  is  believed  that  if  the  FALN  continues 
Its  attacks  on  military  installations,  the 
armed  forces  will  move. 

UNDECLARED    WAR 

Jovlto  Vlllalba.  a  leading  opposition  presi- 
dential candidate,  said  today  that  Vene- 
zuela Is  In  "a  state  of  undeclared  war,"  and 
that  the  threat  of  a  military  uprising  cannot 
be  overlooked. 

"Venezuela  la  too  young  a  democracy," 
Vlllalba  said.  "We  are  only  5  years  old  in 
this  respect  and  we  have  no  Uaditlona  to 
help  carry  us  through  this  trying  period." 
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Vlllalba.  who  heads  the  far-left  Republi- 
can Democratic  Union  Party  (URD),  said  "I 
have  caUed  upon  all  political  parties.  Includ- 
ing the  Communists,  to  join  In  signing  a 
mutual  pact  to  condemn  terrorism."  he  said. 

But  observers  point  out  that  It  is  the  Com- 
munists who  are  the  prime  movers  behind 
the  terrorism. 

The  Reds  hope  to  provoke  a  coup,  a  mili- 
tary one  would  suffice,  after  which  the  mod- 
erates would  be  forced  to  Join  the  extreme 
left  to  regain  control.  From  here  the  rela- 
tively smaU  extreme  left  wing  would  move 
from  a  position  of  Influence  to  complete 
power. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  18.  19631 

Latins  at  UJf.  Disturbed  as  Cuba  Increases 

ErroRTS  To  Stir  Revolt 

(By  Henry  Raymont) 

United  Nations,  N.Y..  September  17. — 
Latin  American  delegates  to  the  General  As- 
sembly are  disturbed  over  what  they  describe 
as  a  new  Impetus  In  Cuba's  efforts  to  incite 
a  hemlspherewlde  Communist  revolution. 

The  belief  Is  that  never  before  has  the 
regime  of  Premier  Fidel  Castro  been  so 
blatant  in  promoting  armed  uprisings  in 
Latin  American  countries,  most  of  which  are 
politically  and  socially  restive. 

The  chief  Cuban  delegate.  Dr.  Carlos  M. 
Lechuga.  said  in  an  interview  that  Dr.  Castro 
and  other  leaders  who  recently  spoke  out  in 
favor  of  greater  revolutionary  militancy  In 
Latin  America  were  merely  expressing  their 
political  beliefs,  "and  surely  there  Is  no  law 
against  that." 

WASHINGTON    POLICT    BLAMED 

The  more  aggressive  tone  of  the  Cuban 
statements,  he  contended,  was  "a  direct  re- 
sult" of  what  he  termed  Washington's  "pol- 
icy of  subversion  and  harassment"  against 
Cuba. 

Many  Latin  American  representatives  here, 
especially  those  from  the  nations  of  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean  area,  which  are 
most  exposed  to  Cuban  propaganda,  are 
eager  to  determine  if  the  new  situation  poses 
any  threat  to  their  security  that  may  require 
collective  action  by  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
system. 

Daniel  Oduber  Qulnie,  Foreign  Minister  of 
Costa  Rica,  suggested  that  the  heads  of  the 
Latin  American  delegations  meet  during  the 
Assembly  session  to  discuss  Communist  sub- 
version and  propaganda  emanating  from 
Cuba. 

One  difficulty  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system 
has  encountered  In  dealing  with  Cuba  has 
been  the  absence  of  substantial  evidence  that 
Cuba  was  shipping  arms  to  support  Insur- 
rections in  other  Latin  American  countries. 

Lately,  however,  some  diplomats  have  be- 
come convinced  that  the  Organization  of 
American  States  should  take  more  forceful 
action  to  deal  with  Cuban  subversion. 

Juan  Bautlsta  de  Lavalle,  Peruvian  dele- 
gate to  the  Organization  of  American  States 
and  an  international  Jurist,  has  been  work- 
ing on  a  formula  that  envisions  collective 
sanctions  against  the  Castro  regime  for  in- 
citing and  encouraging  violence  in  other 
countries. 

"In  criminal  law  a  man  who  Inspires  some- 
one else  into  committing  a  crime  is  as  guilty 
as  the  person  who  fires  the  weapon,"  the 
Peruvian  diplomat  said  recently.  "There  Is 
no  reason  why  this  principle  should  not  apply 
In  lnti*matlonnl  law  to  governments  inciting 
Insurrrctlon  and  violence  in  other  countries." 

Dr.  Ca.<:tro  and  his  aids  have  been  giving 
unconcealed  encouragement  to  rebel  move- 
ments in  Latin  America,  especially  to  the 
pro-Communist  underground  In  Venezuela, 
the  Armed  Forces  for  National  Liberation. 

REBELS     URGED    TO    COIfTUVUK 

In  a  recent  speech,  the  Cuban  Premier 
urged  the  Venezuelan  rebels  to  continue  their 


struggle  against  the  left-of-center  govern- 
ment of  President  Romulo  Betancourt.  He 
said  Cuba  did  not  need  to  ship  them  weapons 
because  they  were  Imitating  the  tactics  be 
used  to  overthrow  President  Fulgenclo  Ba- 
tista— equipping  his  forces  with  weapons 
seized  from  the  regular  army. 

One  Cuban  statement  that  particularly 
alarmed  some  Latin  American  diplomats  was 
an  article  by  MaJ.  Ernesto  Guevara  urging 
other  countries  to  engage  in  the  same  guer- 
rilla tactics  that  proved  successful  In  Cuba. 
The  article,  which  appeared  In  the  monthly 
Cuba  Socialist,  was  broadcast  September  9 
over  the  Pelplng  radio. 

Its  basic  premise  was  that  U.S.  efforts  to 
Isolate  Cuba  had  made  other  revolutions  In 
Latin   America    necessary. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Sept. 

6.  1963] 

Caracas  :  Terror  Step-Up  Traced 

(By  Bertram  B.  Johansson) 

The  extent  to  which  Venezuelan  Castro- 
Communist  terrorists  have  taken  matters 
Into  their  own  hands  is  demonstrated  by 
their  executing  four  of  their  own  number 
recently  in  disciplinary  sessions  In  the  hills. 

The  men  were  executed  by  the  pro-Com- 
munist mountain  guerrillas  after  they  had 
tried  to  desert,  according  to  a  fifth  guerrilla 
who  escaped  and  reported  the  executions  to 
officials  at  Barqulslmeto. 

A  Venezuelan  news  agency  said  the  fifth 
guerrilla  told  authorities  the  four  men  were 
lined  up  before  a  firing  squad  In  the  moun- 
tains of  Lara  State  about  2  weeks  ago. 

The  executions  coincide  with  a  marked 
Increase  in  terroristic  violence  in  several 
areas  of  Venezuela,  aimed  at  three  targets: 

1.  The  downfall  of  the  Betancourt  gov- 
ernment before  it  leaves  office  constitution- 
ally early  next  year. 

2.  Prevention  of  the  December  1  presiden- 
tial elections  which  would  Insure  constitu- 
tional succession  In  the  Presidency  for  the 
first  time  In  decades. 

PUBLlCrrT    SOUGHT 

3.  Lajrlng  the  groundwork  for  a  develop- 
ment of  chaos  In  Venezuela  in  which,  as  in 
Cuba,  Communists  would  be  ready  to  step  in 
or  take  advantage  of  any  op>enings  that  might 
develop  toward  a  greater  concentration  of 
power  In  Castro-Communist  hands. 

Within  the  past  few  days  Castro-Commu- 
nist fomenters  of  violence  attacked  the  home 
of  a  presidential  guard  captain,  killing  one 
soldier  and  wounding  another;  attacked  a 
Maracalbo  police  post;  and  perpetrated  two 
bomb  blasts  at  east  coast  oU  pipelines. 

Last  week  the  terrorists  catured  Alfredo  dl 
Stefano.  an  International  soccer  star,  and 
held  him  for  56  hoxirs  before  releasing  him. 

Throiigh  such  stunts,  stealing  valuable 
French  paintings  recently,  and  hijacking 
ships,  the  terrorists  seek  to  obtain  maximum 
publicity  for  their  caiise  and  to  embarrass 
Venezuelan  police  forces. 

\  LEADER    IDENTinED 

The  problem  of  the  Venezuelan  police  is 
that  they  are  not  highly  trained.  Most  of 
them  had  to  be  changed  when  the  Marcos 
P^rez  Jim^nea  dictatorship  fell,  and  it  Is  only 
in  recent  months  that  professional  police  in- 
structors have  been  teaching  Caracas  poUce 
in  crime  detection  and  prevention  methods. 

Leader  of  the  Castro-Communist  terrorists 
has  now  been  Identified  by  the  Interior  Min- 
istry as  M&xlmo  Canales.  a  Cuban  Commu- 
nist, who  engineered  the  spectacular  hijack- 
ing of  the  Venezuelan  freighter  Anzodtegui 
last  February. 

Venezuelan  authorities  consider  the  most 
recent  flurry  of  violence  and  terrorism  as  a 
sign  of  desperation,  but  Caracas  citizens  are 
concerned  about  the  apparent  ineffectiveness 
of  police  to  handle  these  political  JuvenUe 
delinquents. 


[From  the  Panama  City   (Fla.)    News,  Aug. 

21,  1963] 

The  Meaning  of  Aguilla  Ket 

(By  Seymovir  Freldln) 

The  arrogant  Castro  Cuban  raid  on  a  little 
pahnma  Islet  the  other  day  was  a  dry  run 
for  bigger  combined  operations  to  come. 
It  involves  a  future  Soviet  technique  aimed 
at  all  underdeveloped  areas  and  tempting 
soft  spots. 

Actually,  it  Is  based  on  the  most  mammoth 
Intelligence  program  In  history.  Organized 
carefully,  plotted  cogently,  the  Russian  aim 
is  to  pick  off  the  Immense  potential  In  the 
markets  of  the  underdeveloped  world. 

They  cannot  achieve — so  they  have  ap- 
parently decided — dominance  In  these  mar- 
kets with  the  euphemism  of  competitive  co- 
existence. In  short,  their  policymakers  have 
decided  that  the  vast  and  cumbersome  So- 
vlety  heavy  Industrial  machine  cannot  com- 
pete with  that  of  the  United  States.  There- 
fore, the  answer  is  planned  upheaval,  di- 
rected by  highly  skilled  agents  who  build  up 
the  apparatus  for  a  takeover  in  a  given  ter- 
ritory. 

This  Is  not  the  synthesis  of  some  exUe  com- 
mittee, bitter  and  burdened  psychologically 
with  no  future.  It  Is  the  hard-headed 
assessment,  based  on  what  they  claim  are 
indisputable  fact,  statistic,  and  operation, 
of  Important  men  who  try  to  advise  on  the 
course  of  policy  for  this  government. 

Nobody.  Including  the  dedicated  men  In- 
volved, can  pretend  to  say  whether  their  un- 
emotional, surgical  presentations  can  affect 
the  present  course  of  VB.  policy.  This  Is  an 
eix>ch,  somewhat  schizoid.  In  which  the  quest 
for  power  accommodation  with  the  Russians 
has  become  obsessive.  The  plangent  bells 
of  caution  keep  the  pace,  at  least  outwardly, 
rather  dignified  and  measiired. 

Soviet  policy  isn't  deferred  by  our  ap- 
proach. It  has  been  made  up  and  imple- 
mented abroad  for  some  time  now.  Let's  get 
down  to  a  few  cases,  as  the  men  who  make 
these  assessments  would  say  dryly.  Take 
the  wretched  episode  at  Aguilla  Key.  Castro 
gunboats  sealed  off  and  invaded  the  heat- 
seared  British-administered  islet. 

Our  planes  watched.  Under  orders,  they 
did  nothing.  Onto  AguUla  Key  stormed  a 
landing  party.  Their  comrades  trained  anti- 
aircraft guns  on  watching  U  S.  aircraft. 
They  even  sent  in  a  helicopter  from  one  of 
the  little  warships. 

So,  19  exiles  from  Cuba  were  forcibly  re- 
patriated after  a  bald  invasion  of  foreign 
territory.  The  Incident — so  melancholy  In 
Its  utter  Insensitivlty  to  human  dignity  and 
right — was  Soviet  conceived.  The  U£.S.R.. 
around  the  world,  never  ceases  to  try  and 
bring  back  citizens  who  fled  and  want  no 
more  of  the  Soviet  system. 

The  act  at  Aguilla  Key,  while  successful 
from  the  Soviet  operational  point  of  view, 
was  small  potatoes.  It  proved  one  most  use- 
ful point,  though,  to  the  vast  and  recast 
Soviet  intelligence  methods:  That  Cuba  un- 
der Its  present  regime  Is  of  untold  value  as  a 
Jumplng-off  spot  for  Latin  America. 

The  biggest,  proportionately,  Soviet  Intelli- 
gence operation  abroad  Is  in  Cuba  today. 
Access  is  easier  and  more  direct,  as  a  result, 
with  Soviet  missions  throughout  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Every  Russian  mission  In  Latin  America 
today  Is  headed  by  a  highly  experienced  in- 
telligence officer. 

The  grim,  old  Joke  that  the  chauffeur  In  a 
Russian  Embassy  really  ran  the  show  has 
long  since  been  Interred  with  Stalin.  In- 
stead of  using  intelligence  a^nte  in  covert 
and  lower  echelon  levels,  deliberate  Soviet 
decision  has  placed  them  In  No.  1  spots. 

And  not  just  In  Latin  America.  This  Is 
now  true  In  most  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The 
objective  Is  the  same:  seizing  by  subversion 
the  regimes  and.  thereby,  the  markets  of  new 
countries.     An  underground  api»ratus  and 
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disaffected,  ambition*  poUtlcUns  are  all  pay- 
dirt  In  the   targeU  marked  out  by  Soviet 

policy.  ,  1 

Some  tiltraaophUtlcated  people  may  say. 
loftily,  tiiat  It  doeent  sound  very  new.  Well, 
It  U  and  had  better  be  recognized,  because 
the  Russians  never  before  uaed  Intelligence 
operaUons  on  such  a  high  level  to  strike  for 
a  given  objective. 

Maybe  this  remark  from  a  highly  gifted 
man.  who  holds  glittering  credentials,  has  a 
litUe  Impact: 

"It's  a  llfe-and-death  competition  for  the 
markeU,"  he  said,  dry-smoking  a  Alter  ciga- 
rette. "There  ought  to  be  a  lot  more  said 
about  It.    But  that's  not  up  to  me." 

ObvlouBly,  it's  up  to  the  top  to  see  and 
shed  some  light  on  this  deadly  phase  of  co- 
existence. 


[Prom    the    Christian    Science    Monitor. 

Aug.  8.  1963) 

Jagan  Calls  Contihxnck  Turning  Point 

(By  Bertram  B.  Johansson) 

British  Guiana's  Prime  Minister  Cheddl 
Jagan.  with  a  wide-ranging  ambivalence.  Is 
warning  Britain  his  colony  must  soon  obtain 
Independence — or  else. 

The  self-admitted  Marxist  Prime  Minister 
told  a  press  conference  this  past  weekend 
that  the  territory  conference  expected  to  be 
held  m  London  In  October — where  British 
Quiana  independence  may  be  considered — 
win  determine  whether  the  colony  goes  "a 
la  Khrushchev,  a  la  Mao  Tse-tung.  a  la 
Castro,   or   a   la   Jagan." 

CUBAN    mCLUDED 

Prime  Minister  Jagan  Is  already  showing  a 
great  attachment  for  Cuba's  Premier  Fidel 
Castro,  who  last  week  said  the  duty  of  rev- 
olutionaries Is  to  "make"  revolution  all  over 
Latin   America. 

Mr.  Jagan  told  a  press  conference  In 
Georgetown  Saturday  It  was  unrealistic  for 
West  Indian  leaders  to  think  of  Caribbean 
unity  without  Including  Cuba,  the  biggest 
country  In  the  region.  "Such  a  large  area 
cannot  be  Ignored  for  long."  he  said. 

On  Jljly  24,  the  Jagan  government  bor- 
rowed ^.700,000  from  the  Guiana  Import- 
Export  Corp.,  a  business  concern  which 
recently  has  done  a  brisk  trade  with  Cuba 
and  other  Communist  countries. 

Government  officials,  according  to  Reuters, 
refused  to  comment  on  the  purpose  of  the 
loan,  as  have  officers  of  the  corporation, 
which  is  dominated  by  Marxist  Prime  Minis- 
ter Jagan'B  People's  Progressive  Party. 

Sir  Ralph  Grey,  British  Guiana  Governor, 
Inspected  the  balance  sheets  of  the  corpora- 
tion to  ascertain  Its  financial  position  after 
the  Jagan  government  Ignored  his  suggestion 
It  first  await  possible  British  Government 
aid. 

SOVIIT    GOODS   IMPOBTXD 

C^lng  the  recent  11-week  general  strike 
staged  by  the  Labor  Confederation  tigalnst  a 
bill  Mr.  Jagan  was  trying  to  push  through 
Parliament,  the  Prime  Minister  began  Im- 
porting Soviet  oil  from  Cuba,  on  Soviet  tank- 
ers, and  Cuban  rice.  Much  propaganda  was 
made  about  the  commodities  saving  British 
Guiana  from   chaoe. 

During  the  strike,  two  Cuban  student  or- 
ganizers, of  the  type  that  have  been  deported 
from  several  Latin  American  countries,  were 
extremely  active  In  the  Georgetown  area 
among  student  groups. 

Just  as  the  strike  was  ending,  18  more 
Cubans,  Identified  as  aviation  experts  and 
technicians  arrived  to  render  what  was 
termed  assistance  to  widen  activity  of  Brit- 
ish Guiana  Airways,  which  Is  alleged  to  have 
one   7-pa8senger   plane. 

There  U  concern  In  Washington  circles 
about  the  possibility  British  Guiana  may 
become  a  sluice  gate  for  Castrolte  subversive 
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traffic  Into  South  America  and  the  rest  of 
the  hemisphere. 

Havtina  radio  has  announced  Brltlfch 
OulaiWk  has  given  landing  rights  to  Cuban 
plane4  The  announcement  followed  shortly 
after  the  United  States  had  complained  to 
Britain  about  Cuban  planes  unloading  po- 
tential subversive  agents  In  the  British- 
owned  Grand  Cayman  Islands.  200  miles 
south  of  Cuba,  for  transfer  to  other  air- 
lines broceedlng  to   Latin  American  points. 


[Proni  the  New  Tork  mmea,  July  27,   1963) 

CASTBp  Plxdces  Sovht  Support  fob  Revolts 

IN  Latin  Amzbica 
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July    26. — Premier    Pidel    Castro 

today  for  Cuban -style  revolutions  In 

America. 

Witat  has  happened  in  Cuba  could  hap- 

t  xactly   the   same   way    In   many   Latin 

American  countries,"  he  told  a  mass  rally  In 

__  on  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  at- 

on   the   Mowcada   Barracks    that    ultl- 

^  put  him  Into  power  in  1959. 

Eisserted  that  "all  peoples  who  do  what 

has  done  will  have  the  support  of  the 

Union    and    Socialist    [Communist) 


M^e  and  better  things  which  have  been 
done  In  Cuba,  can  be  done  In  Latin  America," 
he  added.  "A  million  workers  and  peasants 
look  to  Cuba  for  hope  and  encouragement." 


PEACZ    IS    RULED    OUT 


Prefer  Castro  asserted  that  Latin  Ameri- 
can rtevolutionarles  insisted  that  "revolution 
coulcf  not  be  made  by  peaceful  means." 

He]  stressed  that  the  way  to  revolution 
"win  Inot  be  opened  by  Itself"  and  that  revo- 
lutioiiarles  themselves  mvist  open   the  way. 

"Revolutionaries  must  not  only  learn 
theoity,"  he  advised.  The  Cuban  leader  at- 
tack*^ the  United  States-sponsored  Alliance 
for  Progress  program  of  aid  to  Latin  America, 
calling  it  "an  aggressive  Instrument  against 
Cub^  destined  to  faU  from  the  beginning." 

Hel  mentioned  insistently  Argentina,  Peru, 
Coloiibla,  and  Guatemala  as  countries  ripe 
for  revolution.  He  described  as  a  farce  the 
receilt  election  In  Argentina  and  sent  "a  fra- 
ternal message  of  admiration  to  Venezuelan 
patrlpta  who  are  fighting  against  reaction." 

Drj  Castro  called  President  Romulo  Betan- 
court  of  Venezuela  "an  imperialistic  puppet" 
and  predicted  victory  for  the  pro-Castro 
force(B  in  Venezuela  "sooner  or  later,  as  in 
Algetla." 

He(  proclaimed  also  "our  fraternal  salute" 
for  riro-Castro  groups  In  Guatemala. 

However,  Dr.  Castro  denied — as  he  has  In 
the  past — that  Cuba  was  exporting  lU  revo- 
lutlota. 

Inl  the  case  of  Venezuela,  he  asserted, 
"wh^n  patriots  needed  money  and  arms  they 
took  them  away  from  the  soldiers  and  im- 
perialists." 

Ha  added  that  Ideas  cannot  be  stopped  and 
that:  Cuba  was  a  "source  of  Ught  for  Latin 
Amej-ican  Indians  and  peasants." 

Tnittd  States  Accustd  or  Reneging 
,(iMi,    July    26. — Premier    Pldel    Castro 
charged   today   that  the  United   States   had 
reneged  in  the  deal  to  obtain  the  freedom  of 
the  Pay  of  Pigs  Invasion  prisoners. 

"We  accuse  the  American  Government  of 
not  complying  with  its  agreement  and  that 
It  o^es  us  »10  million,"  the  Cuban  Premier 
told  ja  mass  rally  in  Havana. 

Di.  Castro  said  In  a  broadcast  heard  here 
thati  the  price  agreed  upon  for  the  Tnore  than 
1,004  prisoners  taken  In  the  1961  Invasion 
was  $53  mUllon  but  that  only  »43  minion  in 
goods  had  been  paid. 

Tfce  final  installment  was  delivered  to 
Cubfi  last  month  by  the  American  Red  Cross. 
The  I  U.S.  Government  approved  the  deal  but 
did  ^ot  sponsor  it. 


[Prom   the  Citizens  Committee  for  a  Free 
Cuba,  July  20,  1963  (Free  Cuba  News) ) 
Colombia  Rivals   Venezuela  as  Castro 

Target 
Colombia  appears  to  be  rivaling  Venezuela 
as  an  embattled  target  of  Castro-Communist 
subversion.   Judging   by   increasing  guerrilla 
activity  in  that  Andean  country. 

On  July  15,  a  group  of  Colombians  who 
had  recently  returned  from  Indoctrination 
courses  In  Cuba  launched  guerrilla  attacks 
at  Jamundl  and  El  Cerrlto,  Department  of 
Vane.  A  Colombian  Army  patrol  engaged 
the  guerrillas,  killed  five  and  wounded  two, 
and  confiscated  considerable  material  of  a 
revealing  character. 

Included  In  the  confiscated  matter  were 
"Che"  Guevara's  guerrilla  warfare  manual; 
a  mimeographed  "10  Commandments  of 
Guerrilla  Warfare"  abbreviated  from  the 
manual:  Instructions  for  making  bombs 
capable  of  destroying  bridges  and  trains; 
and  a  rubber  stamp  with  the  legend,  "Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Revolutionary  Army.  Victory 
or  Death."  Also  found  were  Cuban  news- 
papers; Colombian  pro-Castro  magazines;  a 
book  called  "We  Organize  the  Revolution  in 
Colombia,"  by  the  Communist  Party  head, 
Gllberto  Vlera  White;  and  maps  of  western 
Colombia  and  other  regions  (where  new 
guerrilla   actions   are   evidently   planned). 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
July  12,  1963) 
Cuban  Frictions  Rub  United  States,  Britain      I 
(By  Bertram  B.  Johansson) 

There  Is  a  fascinating  bit  of  byplay  In  the 
Caribbean  Involving  United  States-British 
relations. 

Cuban  subversives  and  British  Guiana  are 
two  points  of  friction. 

The  United  States  Wednesday  asked  Brit- 
ain publicly  to  stop  allowing  "potential  sub- 
versives" from  Cuba  to  land  on  Grand  Cay- 
man Island,  a  British  Island  north  of  Cuba. 

Richard  I.  PhUllps,  State  Department  press 
officer,  said  some  15  to  20  persons  had  landed 
In  Grand  Cayman  In  three  Soviet-made  Ilyu- 
shln  planes,  and  Immediately  transferred  to 
other  lines  toklng  them  to  points  in  the  Car- 
ibbean and  Central  America. 

The  British  Government  Thursday  con- 
ceded that  Fndel  Castro's  Cuba  may  be  using 
the  BrltUh-owned  Island  to  get  subversives 
Into  Latin  American  countries,  and  said  au-. 
thorltles  were  Investigating. 

PURPOSE    CLOUDED 

It  Is  difficult  at  this  stage  to  determine 
whether  the  United  States  made  the  Grand 
Cayman  announcement  to  chide  the  British 
In  public  for  alleged  laxity  with  Cuban  "sub- 
versives," or  simply  to  demonstrate  that  U.S. 
Intelligence  services  were  well  aware  of  the 
movement  of  subversives  around  the  Carib- 
bean. 

The  Issues  would  appear  to  boU  down  to 
U.S.  Impatience  with  Britain  over  Issues  of 
Marxism  and  communism  In  the  Caribbean. 

The  U.S.  announcement  followed  by  only 
a  few  days  the  earlier  statement  that  the 
Kennedy  administration  was  refusing  fi- 
nancial aid  to  Marxist  Prime  Minister  Ched- 
dl Jagan  In  British  Guiana  on  South  Amer- 
ica's northern  coast,  sandwiched  between 
Venezuela,  Dutch  Guiana,  and  Brazil. 

LEADERS  CONSULTED 

On  Thursday  In  London,  the  Dally  Herald, 
a  Labor  newspaper,  declared  that  President 
Kennedy  "Is  not  being  helpful  over  British 
Guiana.  If  the  British  Government  takes 
their  line  from  him.  the  same  mistakes  will 
be  made  In  this  strife-torn  colony  that  the 
Americans  made  In  Cuba. 

"British  Guiana  desperately  needs  foreign 
aid.  Only  America  U  In  a  position  to  give 
It  on  a  massive  scale.  She  has  refused."  the 
Dally  Herald  continued. 
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"Why?  Because  the  Americans  suspect  that 
Dr.  Jagan,  the  Premier  of  British  Guiana, 
Is  following  Castro's  example  and  drifting 
into  the  Communist  camp.  But  the  best 
way  to  make  svwe  that  the  drift  goes  on  is 
to  leave  British  Guiana  to  stew  In  her  own 
Juice.  If  the  West  will  not  help,  the  Com- 
munists will.  It  Is  as  simple  as  that,"  the 
Dally   Herald   said. 

CONTRASTING  MOVES 

.  Duncan  Sandys,  British  Commonwealth 
and  Colonial  Secretary,  Is  In  British  Guiana 
now,  conferring  with  government  and  op- 
position leaders.  He  waited  before  going 
there  until  the  80-day  general  strike  con- 
cluded last  week. 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  diplomatic  correspond- 
ent of  Th3  Times  (London)  wrote.  In  its 
June  29  issue,  apparently  after  a  Foreign 
Office  briefing,  that  "It  Is  understood  that 
the  U.S.  Government  has  been  urging  the 
British  Government  to  suspend  the  consti- 
tution under  which  British  Guiana  enjoys 
Internal  self-government  and  revert  to  direct 
colonial  government,  while  British  ministers 
are  asking  for  a  substantial  Increase  In  eco- 
nomic aid  for  British  Guiana  from  the  United 
States. 

"The  critical  situation  In  British  Guiana, 
which,  according  to  several  reports,  is  on  the 
brink  of  civil  war,  has  arisen  from  the  strike." 

^[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  June 
20, 1963) 
Castro  Broadens  Western  Targets 
(By   Bertram   B.   Johansson) 

Premier  Fidel  Castro's  warning  to  the 
French  and  British  not  to  aUow  their  Carib- 
bean Islands  to  be  used  for  Cuban  exile  at- 
tack bases  is  being  weighed  In  Washington 
In  the  light  of  a  new  cockiness  the  Cuban 
leader  has  shown   since   his  Soviet  visit. 

While  there  Is  a  tendency  to  discount  his 
remarks  as  mere  bravado — they  were  made 
June  18  at  the  dedication  of  a  new  fleet  of 
Soviet  and  other  fishing  vessels  at  C4r- 
denas — there  are  Indications  the  Cuban  lead- 
er Is  broadening  his  attack  on  Imperialism  to 
Include  countries  other  than  the  United 
States. 

Premier  Castro  referred  to  reports  that 
Cuban  exiles  allegedly  were  negotiating  with 
President  de  Gaulle  of  Prance  for  deploying 
from  French  Islands  in  the  Caribbean.  He 
warned  that  he  would  seek  whatever  means 
necessary  to  defend  Cuba.  This  was  taken 
to  mean  further  Soviet  aid. 

HAITIAN     detour? 

There  have  been  reports,  also,  that  French- 
speaking  Haitian  exiles  have  offered  to  Join 
forces  with  Cuban  exiles  in  destroying  the 
Duvaller  dictatorship  and  then  taking  on 
Cuba,  using  Haiti  as  a  base. 

Ever  since  the  Cuban  leader's  return  from 
his  40-day  trip  In  the  Soviet  Union,  he  has 
displayed  new  confidence  In  his  "secure" 
position. 

His  Jime  4  radio  and  television  interview 
In  Havana,  texts  of  which  are  not  avaUable, 
are  most  revealing  of  this  confidence  of 
complete  Soviet  backing,  his  assertion  that 
Cuba  was  the  victor  In  the  October  1962, 
missile  confrontation,  his  conviction  of  the 
economic  superiority  of  the  Socialist  camp, 
and  his  high  Impression  of  Premier  Khru- 
shchev as  a  political  and  economic  genius. 

Referring  to  the  possibility  of  talks  with 
the  United  States  to  "normalize"  Cuban- 
United  States  relations.  Premier  Castro  says 
he  will  accept  no  preconditions  to  the  talks 
but  would  set  several  himself,  because,  after 
all,  he  asserted,  the  United  States  was  the 
loser  In  October  and  November. 

"They  [the  United  States)  prepared  sub- 
versions," he  said  in  hU  June  4  interviews, 
"and  we  combated  them.  We  crxished  them. 
They   prepared    counterrevolutionary    bands 


supplied  with  arsenals  of  weapons;  and  we 
put  them  out  of  action.  They  prepared  in- 
vasions, and  they  have  been  obliged  to  pay  a 
modest  Indemnity  for  all  that  [in  the  pris- 
oner exchange]. 

SOVIET    IMPRESSIONS 

"They  persisted  In  their  plans  for  aggres- 
sion, and  they  found  themselves  on  the  brink 
of  destruction  as  a  result.  Discredit,  head- 
aches, and  now  hundreds  of  mllUons  in  cur- 
rency [in  higher  sugar  prices  that  must  be 
paid  by  Americans]  as  a  result  of  their  ag- 
gressions against  us. 

"Is  their  policy  not  bankrupt?  Yes,  it 
Is.  Who  failed?  They  have.  Who  won?  We 
have  won.  Ah.  The  defeated  are  going  to 
Impose  conditions  on  the  victors.  What  a 
policy." 

Premier  Castro,  engaged  In  constructing  a 
monolithic  Communist  Party  In  Cuba,  was 
Impressed  with  the  unity  which  the  party 
InstUled  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

He  was  Impressed  with  Soviet  subways  and 
said  "I  know  the  New  York  subway,  and  real- 
ly It  does  not  even  approach  the  Kiev  sub- 
way." 

ON  PEACEFUL  SIDE 

He  was  Impressed  with  Soviet  development 
of  Its  "Immense  resoiu-ces  of  Siberia.  But," 
he  adds,  "they  are  not  developing  It  as  the 
United  States  West  was  developed — by  cow- 
boys, shots,  dead  people,  assaults,  and  dead 
Indians.  No,  they  are  developing  with  ex- 
traordinary order.  These  are  not  people 
killing  others,  but  closely  united  and  or- 
ganized." 

Premier  Castro  observed  that  organization 
In  Cuba  was  in  the  "toddler  stage." 

Asked  about  what  conditions  might  be 
like  when  all  political  revolutions  were  fin- 
ished. Premier  Castro  told  his  Interviewers: 

"At  times  I  wonder  what  I  would  like  to  be 
if  I  were  not  a  revolutionary,  or  even  while 
being  a  revolutionary,  what  I  would  like  to 
be.  I  would  like  to  be  an  Investigator  [or 
researcher).  Why?  Because  one  can  revo- 
lutionize nature,  and  to  a  small  degree  create 
a  variety  of  plants,  animals,  anything  in  the 
field  of  agriculture,  and  also  In  the  field  of 
physics  and  chemistry.  A  perpetual  revolu- 
tion must  be  waged  by  man  in  all  mat- 
ters.  •   •   •" 

For  Premier  Niklta  S.  Khrushchev,  the 
Cuban  Premier  reserved  s;>eclal  praise. 

He  said  he  had  a  "magnificent  impression" 
of  him. 

PERSONAL    VIEW 

"In  reality,"  said  Premier  Castro,  "C<Mn- 
rade  Khrushchev  dedicated  an  amount  of 
time  to  us  that  can  be  said  were  the  full  40 
days  we  were  there  [in  the  Soviet  Union). 
•  •  •  His  was  a  special  attention,  affection- 
ate toward  our  entire  delegation.  •  •  •  The 
thing  that  Impressed  me  most  was  the  ex- 
traordinarily human  character  of  Comrade 
Khnishchev.  •  •  •  He  has  an  extraordinary 
mental  energy,  and  a  complete,  complete, 
complete,  mental  lucidity.  He  Is  without 
doubt  one  of  the  most  brUllant  intellects 
that  I  have  ever  known.  That  is  the  opinion 
I  formed  after  entire  days  spent  conversing 
and  discussing  with  him.  *  *  *  He  showed 
a  great  preoccupation  for  all  the  problems 
connected  with  today's  situation,  the  do- 
mestic tasks  In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  na- 
tional problems,  and  politics  and  the  inter- 
national Communist  movement.  I  can  say 
that  I  saw  Khrushchev  really  preoccupied, 
really  worried  about  all  the  problems  related 
to  the  problems  of  the  unity  of  the  Socialist 
camp  •  •  •  great  leader  and  a  serious  ad- 
versary of  Imperialism. 


[Prom  the  Miami  (Fla.)  News,  June  3,  1963] 

Cuba  Ships  Asms  pob  Latin  Revolts 

(By  Hal  Hendrlx) 

Communist  Cuba  has  established  a  secret 

weap>ons  arsenal  In  Matanzas  Province  and 


Is  exporting  surplus  U.S.  arms  from  It  to 
guerrilla  forces  In  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica, President  Kennedy  has  been  advised  In  a 
hard  Intelligence  report. 

Weeks  of  probing.  Including  undetected 
cloak-and-dagger  sxirvelllance  of  one  recent 
shipment  of  weapons  smuggled  from  Cuba 
Into  Nicaragua,  went  Into  preparation  of  the 
report,  the  Miami  News  learned  yesterday. 

The  highly  classified  document,  written 
especially  for  President  Kennedy,  pinpointed 
clandestine  movements  of  rifles,  pistols,  and 
automatic  weapons  and  ammunition  from 
four  Cuban  dispersal  centers  to  nine  Latin 
American  nations — Nicaragua,  Honduras, 
Venezuela,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Peru,  Ecuador, 
Paraguay,  and  Bolivia. 

Accompanying  the  smuggled  arms  have 
been  hundreds  of  copies  of  a  manual  written 
by  MaJ.  Ernesto  (Che)  Guevara,  entitled  "La 
Guerra  de  Guerrillas,"  a  handbook  on  Com- 
munist-style guerrilla  warfare. 

The  Argentine-bom  Guevara  is  a  key  strat- 
egist for  International  communism  In  Cuba. 

The  presidential  Intelligence  report  noted 
that  the  arsenal  In  Matanztis  w&s  set  up  last 
February  on  orders  of  Guevara. 

Its  sole  mission  was  to  serve  as  a  collection 
center  and  reconditioning  depot  for  surplus 
U.S.-made  weapons  In  Cuba,  and  shipping 
point  for  Latin  American  subversion. 

Since  the  depot-arsenal  began  operations 
nearly  all  the  U.S.-made  weapons  and  am- 
munition Pldel  Castro  Inherited  from  the 
Batista  regime  have  been  moved  into  the 
facility  for  reconditioning  and  packing  for 
shipment  to  pro-Castro  elements  abroad. 

ALSO  GET  BRITISH,  DOMINICAN  GUNS 

Along  with  the  U.S.  armaments,  the  Castro 
forces  have  roxinded  up  aU  available  weap- 
ons of  British  manufacture  and  rifles  from 
the  San  Cristobal  arms  factory  in  the 
mlnlcan  Republic  and  processed  thee 
through  the  closely  guarded  arsenal. 

Batista's  tinned  forces  operated  almost  en- 
tirely with  U.S.-made  weapons.  Dxiring 
Castro's  2-year  hit-and-run  guerrilla  war 
against  the  Batista  forces,  most  of  his  rebel 
arms  also  came  frcun  the  United  States. 

When  the  Batista  regime  was  toppled,  his 
weapons  warehouses  are  reported  to  have 
contained  about  9.000  M-1  Oarand  rifles. 
2,500  Thompson  submachineguns,  1,500 
carbines,  8,000  automatic  pistols  (.45  caUber) , 
1,000  Dominican  San  Cristobal  rifles  and  a 
relatively  smaU  nximber  of  British  Enfield 
rifles. 

Cuba  got  the  VS.  weapons  \inder  hemi- 
spheric mutual  defense  pacts,  sup>ervlsed  by 
the  Inter-American  Defense  Board. 

The  United  States  formerly  maintained  a 
mlUtary  mission  In  Cuba  to  Instruct  the 
armed  forces  In  uses  of  the  armaments.  The 
mission  was  withdrawn  at  Castro's  request 
shortly  after  he  came  to  power  in  Jan- 
uary 1959. 

Until  Castro  received  large  shipments  of 
rifles  from  Belgium  In  1959  and  subsequent 
heavy  supplies  of  Soviet  bloc  arms,  particu- 
larly automatic  weapons  from  Czechoslo- 
vakia, the  U.S.  weapons  that  fell  in  his 
hands  were  used  by  his  armed  forces  and 
early  mUitla  units. 

Cuba's  military  muscle  now  has  been 
standardised  with  all  Soviet  and  Caech  fire- 
power, functioning  under  a  Czech-style 
table  of  organization  created  late  last  year 
with  the  guidance  of  an  Imported  Spanlsh- 
bom  Commxmlst  military  strategist,  "Gen." 
Enrique  LLster. 

NEXT  TO  ARSENAL  rOR  INSPECTION 

Upon  completion  of  the  standardisation, 
Castro  and  Guevara  ordered  all  "foreign" 
weapons  delivered  to  the  new  Matanzas  Ar- 
senal for  "repairs,  Inspection,  and  storage." 
The  word  "foreign"  In  Cuba  today  is  syn- 
onymous with  the  United  States. 
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Th«  stonig*  phaae  of  the  directive  has  been 
brief  according  to  the  InteUlgence  findings. 
Prom  the  arsenal-depot  the  revitalized 
V&.  weapons  are  shipped  directly  to  other 
Latin  America  points  or  moved  first  to 
terminals  in  Havana.  Clenfuegoe  and  Santi- 
ago. 

Oceangoing  laiinches  are  the  principal 
means  of  transportation  for  the  weapons 
destined  for  Castro's  subversive  agents. 
Some  have  gone  by  air. 

Shipments  xisually  are  small,  sometimes 
packed  carefully  among  general  cargo  and 
hidden   between    bags   of    exported   sugar. 

X33.  Navy  destroyers  and  destroyer  es- 
corU  still  malntoln  an  arms  smuggling  pa- 
trol oft  the  Caribbean  coast  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

Some  of  Castro's  smuggling  boats  are 
known  to  have  eluded  the  patrol.  A  few  oth- 
ers have  been  allowed  to  "escape"  for  sur- 
veillance purposes. 

Last  month  VS.  Intelligence  agents  ob- 
served one  shipment  of  U.S.  weapons  from 
Cuba  secreted  Into  a  secluded  Pacific  coast 
area  of  Nicaragua. 

A  Cuban  ship  In  the  3.500-ton  class,  work- 
ing its  way  down  Mexican  west  coast  ports 
with  general  cargo,  one  dark  night  slipped 
Into  the  Gulf  of  Ponesca,  a  deepwater 
harbor  which  touches  the  coasts  of  Hon- 
duras,  El   Salvador,   and   Nicaragua. 

Three  small  motorboata  drifted  alongside 
the  Cuban  ship  and  boxes  were  lowered  into 
them.  The  shipments  weighed  close  to  a  ton. 
Each  small  boat  eased  away  bearing  loads 
weighing  between  600  and  700  pounds. 

Manning  the  small  unllghted  boats  were 
fishermen  from  the  tiny  Salvadorean  Island 
of  Meanguera,  where  the  Cuban  packages 
were  hidden  until  colleagues  set  up  transfer 
of  the  weapons  to  the  Nlcaraguan  coastal 
town  of  Chinandega. 

Once  in  Chinandega  the  shipment  was 
taken  over  by  about  20  men  who  smuggled 
It  into  the  mountains  for  distribution  to 
peasant  supporters. 

Intelligence  sources  learned  that  this  par- 
ticular shipment,  typical  of  others  reaching 
the  Central  American  area  from  the  Matan- 
zas  Arsenal,  was  about  100  U5.  M-1  rifles,  a 
small  number  of  .45-callbcr  automatic  pistols 
and  submachlneguns,  a  substantial  number 
of  boxes  of  .30-  and  .45-callber  ammunition, 
and  an  undetennlned  number  of  cases  of 
grenades. 

In  Central  America,  as  elsewhere  along  the 
Castro  subversion  path,  the  idea  appears  to 
be  that  the  U3.-made  weapons  provide  an 
almost  perfect  cover  from  detection  by  Latin 
American  authorities. 

Smuggling  of  Cuba's  Czech-made  arms 
would  be  a  certain  giveaway  to  the  source  of 
supply. 

On  the  Caribbean  sld»  of  the  Central 
American  co€«tline,  the  report  notes  that  the 
most  probable  relay  point  for  the  Cuban 
smuggling  is  a  tiny  key  near  the  island  of 
CoEumel,  J  tost  south  of  the  eastern  tip  of 
Mexico's  Yucatan  peninsula. 

raau  ntriLTKATTD  wtth  sm aix  akms 

VS.  intelligence  also  hM  gathered  Informa- 
tion about  clandestine  shipments  of  small 
arms  into  Peru  recently  by  way  of  Bolivia 
and  Brazil  smuggling  networks. 

Close  study  Ls  being  given  to  reports  reach- 
ing the  Intelligence  analysts  that  occasional 
small  arms  shipments  are  being  delivered  by 
Soviet  bloc  ships  putting  in  'at  Mexican. 
Colombian,  Ecuadoran  and  Brazilian  ports 
and  at  Georgetown.  British  Guiana,  after 
saUlng  from  Havana. 

So  far  there  has  not  been  a  hard  confirma- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Involvement. 

The  violent  but  short-lived  rebellion 
against  the  Venezuelan  Government  of 
President  Romulo  Betancourt  last  month  at 


Canipano  was  linked  to  Castro's  spreading 
subversion  operations. 

It  is  believed  by  Venezuelan  and  United 
StatiBs  InteUlgence  that  the  weapons  used  by 
the  taro-Castro-Communlst  forces  against  the 
Betancourt  regime  probably  came  from  the 
Matanitis  arsenal.  The  antl-Betancourt 
forces  were  well  stocked  with  UJS.-made 
weapons. 

GUerrUla  forces  operating  in  southern  and 
eastern  Venezuela  also  are  believed  to  have 
b©e»  supplied  with  armaments  from  Castro's 
"surplus"  stockpile. 

S^me  of  the  weapons  are  said  to  have  been 
smuggled  Into  Venezuela  from  Cuba  by  way 
of  British  Guiana,  whoee  Premier  Cheddi  Ja- 
gan  is  an  ardent  supporter  of  Castro  and 
Con^unist  Cuba. 

Also  linked  to  the  Cuban  arms  exporting 
activities  are  guerrilla  fighters  harassing 
the  Ibacklands  of  Colombia. 


[Prim  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May 

31,  1963) 

Caotzo  Thisis:  Rids  Tug  Americas 

(By  Bertram  B.  Johansson) 

Ail  Increasing  Communist  threat  to  Latin 
America  is  ominously  Indicated  as  an  end 
result  of  Premier  Pldel  Castro's  visit  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  now  coming  to  a  close. 

"ijexts  of  speeches  and  communiques  now 
available  disclose  specifically  how  the  two 
Communist  countries  Intend  to  support  so- 
called  national  liberation  movements  In 
Latin  America. 

An  examination  of  Premier  Castro's 
spefches  In  the  Soviet  Union  Indicates  he 
hasj  been  completely  won  over  to  the  thesis, 
if  lie  had  not  been  before,  that  communism 
is  iji  the  ascendancy  in  the  world  today  and 
thai  capitalism's  decay  is  inevitable. 

Soviet  Premier  Niklta  S.  Khrushchev, 
dilating  on  the  theme,  promised  military 
weapons  to  such  "liberation"  movements. 

rti  his  May  23  speech  in  Moscow,  the  So- 
viet Premier  said  that  "the  Soviet  Union 
ancj  all  socialist  countries  see  their  interna- 
tlohal  duty  in  rendering  all-out  support  and 
coitiprehenslve  help  to  the  national  llbera- 
tloh  movement. 

ATTIMPTS  RZPORTED 

'IWhat  does  it  mean  to  render  help  to  the 
national  liberaUon  movement?"  Premier 
Khj-ushchev  asks  proceeding  then  to  answer 
hisj  own  question. 

"It  means,  first  of  all.  to  struggle  against 
the  Interference  of  Imperialism  In  the  In- 
ternal affairs  of  peoples  of  the  liberated 
covlntries.  to  lend  all-out  support,  including 
supply  of  arms,  to  the  peoples  who  are  waging 
a  Just  struggle  against  the  foreign  yoke. 
Se^nd.  It  means  to  oppose  any  form  of  neo- 
colonialism, to  help  the  peoples  of  the  young 
staites  develop  the  economy  of  their  coun- 
tries, to  lend  all-out  support  to  these  coun- 
tries in  the  international  arena." 

As  an  indication  this  has  already  begun, 
th^re  have  been  three  reports  by  correspond- 
ents on  the  scene  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
ofllnsistent  and  persistent  attempts  by 
Coinmunists  to  Infiltrate  the  democratically 
orllented   government  of   President   Bosch. 

One  correspondent  asserts,  that  scnne  of 
these  attempts  may.  Indeed,  have  already 
succeeded,  though  others  report  that  right- 
ists have  been  supporting  CcMnmunlst  strikes 
anid  then  charging  the  Bosch  government 
ha^  been  too  tolerant  of  such  strikes. 

STRIKZ    CAU.ZD 

In  Peru  this  month,  a  group  of  young 
retolutionarles,  including  Javier  Heraud 
PM-ez,  a  promising  poet  from  a  wealthy 
family,  who  had  all  been  trained  in  Cuba 
In  isubversive  guerrilla  techniques,  infiltrated 
back  Into  Peru  with  weapons,  funds,  and 
gxierrllla  supplies. 


When  they  attempted  to  shoot  their  way 
through  a  hotel  lobby  in  the  Jungle  village 
of  Puerto  Maldonado  near  the  Bolivian  bor- 
der, two  were  killed  and  the  others  captured 
and  killed  In  the  next  few  days. 

In  British  Guiana  where  Marxist  Prima 
Minister  Cheddi  Jagan  has  attempted  to 
rush  through  legislation  giving  the  govern- 
ment the  power  to  choose  labor  unions  that 
would  negotiate  with  employers,  democrati- 
cally oriented  labor  unions  have  called  a 
general  strike  which  now  enters  its  seventh 
week. 

PEISONSR    KSCAPKS 

Thus  far.  Prime  Minister  Jagan  has  shown 
no  signs  at  yielding  on  the  Issue.  Garbage 
has  begun  to  pile  up  in  the  streets  of  George- 
town, the  malls  are  going  awry,  foodstuffs 
are  In  short  supply,  and  the  British  Ma- 
rines are  on  hand  to  head  off  torrid  riots 
such  as  occurred  there  last  year. 

In  Caracas,  Venezuela,  where  Comniunist 
terrorists  have  carried  on  a  campaign  to 
destroy  confidence  in  the  Betancourt  gov- 
ernment, another  instance  of  what  police 
have  to  deal  with  occurred  Tuesday. 

Winston  Bermudez  Machado,  a  pro-Com- 
munist student,  held  for  stealing  $500,000 
worth  of  French  impressionist  paintings 
from  a  French  Government  exhibit  in  Ca- 
racas, obtained  permission  to  enter  a  court- 
house bathroom,  before  his  trial,  disguised 
himself  there  as  a  woman,  and  camly  walked 
out  past  his  guards  to  freedom. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Mar.  8,  1963] 

Castro  Stirs  Revolution 

Havana. — Cuba's  leaders  are  predicting 
that  all  Latin  America  will  fall  under  the 
red  banner  of  communism  before  long'.  For 
one,  they  believe  the  days  of  President  Betan- 
court of  Venezuela  are  numbered. 

But  their  course  of  action  has  run  into 
resistance  from  other  Latin-American  Com- 
munists who  prefer  peaceful  coexistence  for 
the  moment. 

In  the  words  of  the  Cuban  leaders,  the 
times  call  for  action,  not  theories.  As  Pre- 
mier Fidel  Castro's  newspaper  Revoluci6n 
put  it: 

"The  situation  (in  the  hemisphere)  is  not 
for  sitting  to  ruminate  brilliant  concepts,  but 
to  make  revolutions." 

action    urgid  I 

It  jpKs  commenting  on  a  speech  by  Pre- 
mlejflcastro,  urging  more  action  and  less  talk 
in  the  drive  for  revolution.  He  also  asked 
his  admirers  to  "create  subjective  conditions" 
which  would  trigger  the  upheavals  in  Latin 
America,  which  he  feels  is  ripe  for  them. 

Marxist-Leninist  theoreticians  claim  the 
working  classes  of  a  nation  will  eventually 
overthrow  their  exploiters  and  establish  a 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  These  creeds 
were  developed  in  the  days  of  the  European 
Industrial  revolution,  giving  little  or  no 
thought  to  Latin  America. 

There  being  no  larg^  proletariat  in  Latin 
America,  the  shortest  way  to  a  Red  future  U 
revolution,  Cuban  leaders  feel. 

BETANCOURT  ASSAILED 

Most  followers  of  Premier  Castro  appear 
confident  President  Betancourt  soon  will  fall. 
The  armed  forays  of  the  "National  Liberation 
Front"  of  Venezuela  are  prominently  fea- 
tured In  the  Havana  press.  The  reader  is 
left  wondering  what  keeps  President  Betan- 
court in  power. 

Deputy  Premier  Raul  Castro  has  said  "the 
Cuban  revolution  is  the  revolution  of  200 
million  Latin  Americans." 

What  Cuba  is  doing  to  export  revolution 
in  Latin  America  was  Indicated  in  a  state- 
ment by  Jotm  A.  McCone,  head  of  the  U.S. 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  made  public  in 
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Washington  last  week.  Mr.  McCone  said 
from  1,000  to  1,600  went  to  Cuba  in  1962  for 
training  as  guerrillas  and  more  went  this 
year.  Mr.  McCone  said  most  came  from 
Venezuela,  Uruguay,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Argen- 
tina, and  Bolivia. 

Many  Western  diplomats  believe  the  Cuban 
leaders  have  told  Communist  parties  in  Latin 
America:  either  share  Havana's  revolution 
view  and  count  on  Cubcm  support  or  fall 
back  on  peaceful  coexistence  and  lose  Pre- 
mier Castro's  favor. 

Premier  Castro  has  already  censured  some 
unnamed  parties  who  Ignored  his  "Second 
Declaration  of  Havana,"  a  document  de- 
scribed as  the  "Castro-Communist  manifesto 
of  the  Americas." 

A  diplomat  llliistrated  it  this  way:  "The 
future  of  the  Cuban  revolution  depends  on 
the  fact  that  Cuba,  'first  socialist  country  In 
the  Americas,  does  not  become  the  last  one.'  " 

CAUTION  INDICATED 

Another  one  said  that  although  voicing  ad- 
miration for  his  movement,  not  many  Latin 
American  Communist  Parties  feel  like  follow- 
ing the  Castro  example.  They  prefer  to  live 
In  peaceful  coexistence  with  other  parties, 
frequently  forming  "popular  fronts." 

It  was  noted  last  week  that  while  Brazilian 
Peasant  League  leader,  Francisco  Jull&o,  said 
there  was  "no  other  exit  but  armed  struggle" 
in  Latin  America,  Luis  Prestes,  secretary  of 
Brazil's  Commvinlst  Party,  also  In  Havana  at 
the  time,  chose  to  remain  silent. 

CALLED  ANARCHISTS 

Said  a  visiting  Communist:  "Since  Stalin's 
death  the  CcMiununlst  Parties  In  the  Ameri- 
cas have  worked  to  attain  a  political  respec- 
tability. Most  have  been  successfvU.  Why 
change  now?" 

He  mentioned  the  Venezuelan  case,  saying 
the  Communists  there  stood  In  danger  of 
being  outlawed  because  of  their  identifica- 
tion with  terrorists.  He  added  quickly :  "The 
Venezuelan  party  is  not  really  Communist 
but  anarchist.    It  lacks  leadership." 

Premier  Ctlstro  was  at  odds  with  the  So- 
viet Union  on  the  handling  of  the  Cuban 
crisis.  The  Russians  could  now  be  trying  to 
avoid  a  collision  on  a  question  which  coxild 
be  discussed  further  on. 

"Communists  obey  Moscow,  and  with  their 
40  years  of  exi}erience  in  political  matters 
will  not  follow  blindly  Havana's  ism,"  said  a 
visiting  South  American  lawyer. 


[Prom    the    Miami    (Fla.)    Herald,    Jan.    13, 

1963) 

Halt  Gxterrillas,  Honduras  Asked 

Managua,  Nicaragua. — The  Government  of 
Nicaragua  has  informally  called  on  Honduras 
to  eliminate  what  it  described  as  a  Castro 
guerrilla  force  there  awaiting  a  chance  to 
invade. 

Nicaragua  made  no  formal  demand,  but  the 
statement  reminded  Honduras  of  its  obliga- 
tion. The  conununlque  said  the  Castro 
groups  are  distributing  antlgovernment  pro- 
paganda In  Nicaragua  and  using  a  small 
plane  to  sabotage  canefields  In  Carazo 
Province. 

Meanwhile,  the  head  of  the  political  party 
opposing  the  government  criticized  VS.  sup- 
port of  dictators  such  as  President  Luis  So- 
moza,  of  Nicaragua. 

Dr.  Fernando  Aguero  said  such  support  is 
partly  to  blame  for  the  leftist  Inclinations  of 
many  university  students. 

Earlier  this  week,  the  Inter-American  Hu- 
man Rights  Commission  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  issued  a  statement  which 
said  it  deplores  Nicaragua's  refusal  to  let  the 
commission  meet  there  this  month. 

The  commission  message  added  that  it  In- 
tended to  determine  whether  human  rights 


are  being  violated  In  Nicaragua,  and  that  It 
particularly  would  keep  an  eye  on  the  Febru- 
ary elections. 


[From  Cuban  Newsletter] 

Castro  Is  sending  arms  to  the  frontier  re- 
gions of  Brazil  and  Venezuela,  for  delivery 
to  Red  guerrillas,  according  to  Scrlpps-How- 
■rtu-d  Editor  Richard  Boyce.  The  dispatch, 
Vlatellned  Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  said 
18  known  airfields  were  receiving  the  hard- 
ware from  Cuba,  and  many  more  are  scat- 
tered In  recondite  Jungle  areas.  American 
submachlneguns.  issued  to  Batista  forces  in 
1958,  showed  up  In  the  recent  disturbances 
In  British  Guiana.  They  could  only  come 
from  Cuba.  This  Is  precisely  what  President 
Kennedy  said  that  the  United  States  would 
not  tolerate  In  the  hemisphere.  But  there 
he  is,  tolerating. 

TRIBXTTE   TO    SENATOR    KEATING 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  congratu- 
late the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  for  his  clear,  concise 
statement  in  support  of  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty. 

I  also  wish  to  congratulate  him  on  the 
anniversary,  today,  of  the  passage  by 
Congress  of  the  joint  resolution  on  Cuba. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  diligence  and 
persistence  with  which  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  pursued  this  subject 
until  the  purpose  was  accomplished. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  him  for  ably 
filling  the  role  of  Chaplain  yesterday 
morning,  when  he  opened  the  Senate 
with  prayer.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  is  an  outstanding  and  worthwhile 
statesman. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  most  grateful  to 
my  dear  colleague  for  his  kind  remarks. 
They  mean  much  to  me. 


FOREIGN  SHIPMENTS  TO  CUBA 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  spoken  several  times  since  the  be- 
ginning of  this  session  of  Congress  about 
our  problems  in  this  hemisphere  as  they 
relate  to  shipments  to  the  island  of  Cuba. 
At  one  time,  the  U.S.  Government  en- 
forced a  strong  blockade,  following  the 
October  1962,  incident  with  Cuba.  Then 
there  was  a  relaxation,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  discourage  ships  of  the  free 
world  from  trading  with  Cuba.  I  must 
suggest  it  has  been  a  serious  attempt, 
with  some  progress  made  on  the  part  of 
the  administration,  the  Department  of 
State,  and  the  President.  In  many  cases, 
the  contracts  for  delivery  had  previously 
been  made,  and  the  ships  were  making 
deliveries. 

The  United  States  has  notified  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  free  world  which  allow 
their  ships  to  enter  Cuba  that  those  ships 
would  not  be  allowed  to  enter  American 
ports  and  discharge  or  load  American 
cargo. 

This  has  had  an  effect  on  some  nations 
and  on  some  of  the  ships  that  had  been 
entering  Cuba.  However,  it  does  not 
affect  all  of  them,  because  in  many  cases 
the  ships  do  not  come,  or  do  not  care  to 
come,  to  United  States  ports.  Some  na- 
tions have  joined  with  the  United  States 


in  the  attempt  to  discourage  shipping  to 
Cuba,  and  there  has  been  a  gradual  en- 
closure of  maritime  activities  into  and 
out  of  the  island  by  the  nations  of  the 
free  world,  although  not  suflBcient,  so  far 
as  I  personally  am  concerned,  in  accord- 
ance with  my  views.  In  all  fairness, 
however,  I  must  say  that  some  progress 
has  been  made. 

In  many  cases,  the  nations  involved 
have  little  or  no  control  over  the  ships 
that  may  be  flying  their  flags.  Some- 
time a  ship  may  fly  the  flag  of  Panama, 
of  Greece,  or  of  another  country,  yet 
never  touch  any  of  the  ports  of  the  coun- 
try whose  flag  they  fly  or  the  country 
in  which  the  ship  is  registered.  So  there 
are  complexities. 

However.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  will  continue  their 
efforts  to  discourage  such  shipping  to 
the  EKjint  where  there  will  be  a  complete 
economic  blockade,  with  perhaps  only 
the  rare  exception  of  a  shipment  of  medi- 
cal supplies  or  similar  shipments. 

Some  of  the  unions  and  union  leaders, 
whom  I  mentioned  in  previous  remarks 
concerning,  agreements  that  have  been 
made  for  future  relations  in  the  mari- 
time industry,  have  been  urging  their 
fellow  workers  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
not  to  load  ships  destined  for  Cuba. 
There  have  been  some  memorable  exam- 
ples of  refusal  to  load  such  ships. 
Nevertheless,  the  practice  is  still  occur- 
ring. 

Occasionally,  I  have  placed  in  the 
Record,  when  the  information  has  been 
made  available  to  me,  lists  of  ships  from 
the  free  world  that  have  been  plying 
into  and  out  of  Cuba.  I  have  listed  the 
names  of  the  ships,  their  gross  tonnage, 
and  the  flags  they  fly.  This  information 
has  been  supplied  not  only  for  the  benefit 
of  Congress  and  the  American  people, 
but  also  for  the  benefit  of  representatives 
of  those  countries  in  Washington,  Our 
hope  has  been  that  much  more  might  be 
done  to  improve  the  situation  than  is 
being  done. 

Today  I  wish  to  place  in  the  Record 
a  list  of  free  world  and  Polish-flag  ships 
that  have  entered  and  departed  from 
Cuba  since  January  1,  1963.  The  list 
contains  the  names  of  the  ships,  their 
tonnage,  and  their  flag  registry. 

The  total  number  of  ships,  of  all  flags, 
is  175.  Great  Britain  leads  the  fleld  with 
53.  Greek-flag  ships  are  right  behind, 
with  52.  Ships  flying  the  Lebanese  flag 
are  not  far  behind,  their  number  being 
31. 

Italian-flag  ships  numbered  10,  Polish- 
flag  ships  8,  Yugoslavia  ships  6,  Nor- 
wegian-flag ships  5,  Spanish-flag  ships 
3,  Moroccan-flag  ships  2,  Swedish-flag 
ships  2,  Finnish-flag  ships  1,  French-flag 
ships  1,  and  Japanese-flag  ships  1. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  flags  flying 
the  British,  Greek,  and  Lebanese  flags 
account  for  more  than  90  percent  of  all 
the  ships  that  are  trading  with  the  Com- 
munist country  of  Cuba. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  entitled  "List  of  Free  World 
and  Polish  Flag  Vessels  Arriving  In  Cuba 
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Since  Jannary  1.  ld«3."  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  tbe  Rbcobd. 

There  beii«  no  otoi)ectk>n.  tbe  sUtte- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe 
Rbcosd.  ss  foUows: 

(ftoB  Dapartmcnt  of  Conuaerce.  MarltiiB* 
Admlalstratloa.  Bcport  Ho.  10) 

\.m^  or   POB   WOBLD-    UKB   POUSK-FLAS    VlS- 

SELs  Arriving   m  Cuba  Simcs  Jajtoabt  1. 

1963 

SacnoK  1.  Pursiiant  to  Uie  nRtlozud  secu- 
rity action  memorandum  No.  220,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 5,  19«B,  addresaed  to  the  Secretary  ot 
State;  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  the  Secre- 
tary 0*  Agriculture;  the  Secretary  o* 
Coxunerec:  th*  Admtnlwtrator.  Agency  for 
IntematloniU  Drvekipment;  and  the  Admm- 
Utrator.  General  Bervlcea  Admin  istraUon, 
concerning  US.  Government  shipmenta  by 
forelgTi-flag  vesseU  In  the  Cuban  trade,  the 
Maritime  Administration  ts  making  available 
to  the  appropriate  Depfirtmente  the  fotlow- 
tng  list  of  irifili  which  liave  arrKed  In  Cuba 
Ttiw^»  January  1.  1M3.  baaed  on  tnfonnatlon 
received  through  September  «.  1903.  exdii- 
alve  of  thoae  veaaels  that  caUed  at  Cuba  on 
U.S.  Government-approved  noncommerciai 
voyages  and  thoae  listed  tn  section  2 : 
Flag  of  registry  mnd  name  of  ship 

Gross 
tonnage 
TWal.  aU  flaga  (175  rtilpa).  1.  891.801 

400, 278 


<S8  dilpa). 


Ardmore 

Ardrowan 

Arlington  Court 

Athelcrown    (tanker) 

Athdduk*    (tanker) 

Athehncre    (tanker) 

Aihelmonarch  (tanker) 

Athelsultaa   (tanker) 

Avlafalth 

Baxtergate 

Cedar    HHl 

Chlpbee 

Datrm  • 


«r  Hill 

Oroevsnor    liarlnT- 

Ho  Fung 

Inchstaffa 


Ivy  Fair  (now  Coemo  Trader)  — 

Khrlemoor — 

Titnkwrcr 

liCHiden  ConAdeaoe  (tanker)  — 

London   Gtory    (tanker) 

London  Harmnny    (tanker) 

London  Independence  (tanker)- 

London   Majesty    (tanker) 

London  Pride  (tanker) 

Loiiaon    Bptm    (tanker)* 

Londoa  Splendoar    (tanker) 

Ti«ivvrm    Valour    (tanker)^ 

^.r,n^nn   vlctory   (tanker) 

Lord    Gladstone 

Maratha  Enterprise 

Oeeantramp 

OeeantraTel 

Overaeaa  Sxpiom  (tankar) 

Oveneas  Plonear  (tanker)  — _ 

Redbrook 

Shienfooa - 

aaTerlake 

Stanweax ' 

Suva    Breeze 

Thamee    Breeae ~— — - 

TQlee  Hin 

Vercharmlan 

Vergawt     . 
WMt    Bre 


Tungfutaxy 

TungTntaton. 
Zela  M 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


nrng  pf  rK§tatr9  i 


'.  of  afiip — Conttnued 
Gross 
totinoQe 
Oree^  (52  ships) 403.577 


\ 


Flof  of  registry  and  name  of  Otlp — Continued 

^roas 

Lebaneee — Oontlnoed  tonnage 

Tertrlc 7,045 

Vasslllkl T.  188 


6.9S1 
4.6M 
7.300 
9.663 
11. 149 
9,089 

7.  6a« 

11.189 

9,140 

7.868 

8.813 

7.158 

7,871 

4,980 

8.708 

7,  119 

7,036 

7.907 

7.121 

5.255 

7.201 

5,923 

8.338 

21.690 

10.081 

13. 157 

22.643 

12.132 

10.776 

10,170 

16,  195 

16,268 

12.133 

11,290 

7,  168 

6,185 

10.477 

16.267 

16.267 

7,388 

7,127 

8.058 

8,068 

8.108 

4.970 

7,  878 

7,  120 

7.268 

7,881 

8.718 

5.388 

S.4I4 

7,237 


Aefalon 

AgtoB   Ttierapon 

AkMtoa 

Al^ebaian    (tanker) 

AUee 

Americana 

Anacreon 

Anrtonta__ . _..-.-_.-. — 

ApDtlon 

.^tnathla 

Athanassloe  K 

Barbarlno 

Calllopt  ftflchalas 

Capetan  Petroa 

Deapolna 

Eftharls 

Ef  tychla 

EiAbassy 

Everest — __-—--—- — __.——-—--—— 
Flora  M» 

Gloria 

Hjdraloa  HI 

Istroa  II 

Katlngo 

KQstls  • 

KJra  Harlklla 

Maria  de  Lourdaa 

Msrla  Santa 

Maiia  Theresa 

Maroudlo 

MAstro-Stelllofi  II 

Nlcholaofl  Ftanglstaa 

Ndrth  Empress 

North  Qoeen.- 

It 


Paxoi 

Pan  elope — — 

FarseuB  (tanier)-. 
P(>larl8 

P()Uux. 
P»>lyxeiil_- 
PfopontlB. 
Rtdestos- 


S^lf  los 

Sft-lu*  (tanker) 

Styllanos  N.  VlassopnloB. 

Ttmlos  Stavroa 

Tina 

V*aaUiki  (tanker) ^ 

\IB|estern  Trader. 


7.239 
6.817 
7.381 
12.807 
7.189 
7.104 
7.380 
5.171 
9.744 
7.001 
7.816 
7.084 
7.340 
7.291 
5.006 
7.240 
7,223 
8.418 
7.031 
7.344 
7.266 
7.128 
5.230 
7.275 
7,349 
7.264 
0.888 
7.219 
7.217 
7.346 
7,380 
7.282 
7,199 
10,904 
9.341 
8.929 
7.131 
7.144 
6.712 
15.853 
9.603 
9.956 
7,143 
7.128 
5,911 
7.239 
16,241 
7.244 
5.869 
7362 
10,507 
9,268 


Italian  (10  ships). 


76,  816 


Artillle — -  6, 960 

Airone ._-  6.968 

Annallsa 2, 479 

Arenella 7, 188 

Aspromonte* 7,154 

Cannareglo -  7. 184 

Linda  Oloranna  (tanker) 9,985 

Nazareno 7,173 

San  Nicola  (Unker) 12,461 

Santa  Lucta» 9,278 


Italian   (10  shlpe). 

Baltyk : 

Blalystok 

Bjrtom 


78,816 


Choraow 

KopainlA  Mlechowlca 

Kopalnl*   Slemlanowlce. 
Plaat 


6.963 
7.173 
6,967 
6.987 
7.237 
7,228 
7,166 
3,184 


Tugoalav  (6  ahlpa). 


43. 810 


Bar 

Cavtat 

Cetlnje 

Dugl   Otok__- 

Promina 

Treblsnjlca 


7.238 
7.266 
7,300 
6,997 
6,960 
7,  146 


Norwegian  (5  ships) 


54,509 


KcHigsgaard    (tanker)  — 

LoTdsd  (tanker) 

Ole   Bratt 

PoIycUpper    (tanker)... 
Tine  (now  Jearell) 

Spanish  (S  ships) 


19.999 
12.764 

5,352 
11,737 

4,750 


5,564 


Castillo  Ampudla-. 

Sierra  Madre 

Sierra  Maria 


8,  506 
999 
999 


Moroccan    (2  sh^). 


19,140 


Atlas 

Toubkal. 


10,392 
8,748 


Lebanese  (31  ships)  — —       209,222      Swedish  ( 2  ahlpa) ._ 14.296 


Aioloa  n 

Akamaa 

Alaska 

Ahthas 

Ahtonls 

AteU  1 

A*tlr 

Ajlstefs 

Carnation 

Dtmoe 


dloTgos   Tsaklroglo*! — 

dranlkos 

Ilpna 

I^wnta    AaptoOB 

ECalllopl  D. 

Malou 

l4»ntrleL. 

MeralxUdl 

Mousse 

NloeUe 

tloeml 

l^na^jos 

nunttrfna 

Razanl ; — 

St.  Anthony 

Bit.  Nicholas 

Sfan   John - — — 

Sin  Spyrldon . 


S  ee  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


7,256 
7,285 
6.980 
7.044 
6.259 
7.178 
5,324 
6.995 
4.884 
7.187 
7.340 
7.283 
5.925 
7.297 
5.108 
7,145 
7,266 
6.783 
6.984 
7,351 
7.070 
7,199 
7,133 
6.721 
7.253 
5,349 
7,166 
5,172 
7.260 


Dagmar - 

Atlantic  Friend 


6,490 
7.805 


Finnish  (1  ship):  Valny  (tanker).         11.691 
French    (1   ship):    Circe' 2.874 

Japanese  ( 1  ship) :  Mclshun  Maru.  8. 647 

1  Added  to  report  No.  15  appearing  In  the 
Federal  Beglster  Issue  of  August  30.  1963. 

Sec.  2.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  national  security  action  memorandum  No. 
220  of  February  5,  1963.  the  following  vessels 
which  called  at  Cuba  after  January  1.  1963, 
have  reacquired  eligibility  to  carry  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment-financed cargoes  from  the  United 
States  by  virtue  of  the  i>ersons  who  control 
the  vessels  having  given  satisfactory  certifi- 
cation and  assurance  that  no  ships  under 
their  control  will,  thenceforth,  be  employed 
In  the  Cuba  trade  so  long  as  It  remains  the 
policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  discourage 
such  trade: 

(a)  Since  last  report :  None. 

(b)  Prevloua  reports: 

Nuvtber 
Flag  of  registry:  of  ships 

British a 

Danish —       1 

German  (West) -       I 

Greek 1 

Norwegian -._ 1 
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8«c.  8.  The  shlpe  listed  in  sections  1  and 
2  have  made  the  following  number  of  tripe 


to  Cuba  in  1063,  based  on  information 
oelved  through  September  6, 1068: 


Flag  of  reffUitry 

Number  of  trips 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Total 

British 

Qre«k         

0 

\     4 

\    1 

8 

« 

i ?" 

2 

8 
8 

2 

4 
1 
2 
2 

1 

17 
8 
8 

2 

1 

13 
17 
8 
1 
3 
1 

16 

12 

0 

2 

2 

14 
17 
8 
1 
2 
1 
1 

11 
« 
S 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

........ 

1 

02 

78 

Lebanese.— 

Norwegiaa 

Italian 

40 
12 
13 

8 

Bpanisb 



Danish ...._..-...— — 

Vinniah 

1 

r 

1 

-- 

1 

-- 

French 

.. 

Japanese 

1 

.- 

Bwedisb 

1 

3 

Subtotal 

12 

2 

14 

10 

1 

20 

20 

1 

SO 

37 

2 

30 

44 

2 
46 

43 
2 

4S 

46 

1 

46 

27 

1 
28 

3 
8" 

269 

Polish 

Grand  total 

12 
271 

NoTS. — Trip  totals  in  this  section  exceed 
ship  totals  In  sections  1  and  2  because  some 
of  the  ships  made  more  than  one  trip  to 
Cuba. 

Dated:  September  10. 1963.     

Gkohgk  R.  GarmTHS, 
Acting  Deputy  Maritime  Administrator. 


THE  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  Executive  M  (88th  Cong.,  1st  sess.), 
the  treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests 
in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space,  and 
underwater. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  rise  today  to  take  myself  out  of 
the  ranks  of  the  "uncommitted,"  with 
reference  to  the  question  of  Senate  ap- 
proval of  the  test  ban  treaty,  and  to 
announce  that  I  intend  to  vote  "nay"  on 
this  question. 

I  take  this  position  with  great  reluc- 
tance, because  I  have  sincerely  hoped 
that  in  good  conscience  I  could  support 
the  treaty.  No  one  is  more  eager  than 
I  for  a  relaxation  of  world  tensions  and 
for  a  step — however  small — toward  peace 
with  honor.  And  I  would  gladly  vote 
for  approve,!  of  this  treaty  if  it  provided 
for  adequate  inspection. 

Even  though  the  vote,  as  always,  will 
be  determined  by  the  yeas  and  nays, 
the  doubts  and  the  imcertainties  and  the 
hopes  and  the  prayers  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  a  clearcut  decision.  All  we  can 
hope  for  is  that  the  weight  of  the  deci- 
sion will  best  be  borne  by  each  Senator 
as  his  own  conscience  dictates.  Even 
though  this  issue  divides  us,  our  common 
objective  is  an  enduring  peace. 

F\)r  more  than  a  week  the  Senate  has 
been  engaged  in  debate  on  the  question 
of  Senate  approval  of  this  treaty— per- 
haps the  most  important  and  far-reach- 
ing question  to  be  before  this  body  since 
World  War  n.  Both  the  proponents 
and  the  opponents  of  the  treaty  have 
been  heard;  many  speeches  have  been 
made,  and  many  pledges,  either  for  or 
against  the  treaty,  have  been  given. 

Many  Senators  who  have  taken  the 
Senate  floor  to  speak  either  for  or  against 
the  treaty  have  eminently  more  knowl- 
edge than  I  have  about  the  present  mili- 
tary posture  of  our  coimtry,  how  it  com- 
pares with  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  effect  the  treaty  could  have  on  its 
future. 


Not  having  served  on  any  Senate  com- 
mittee which  dealt  directly  with  the 
treaty,  I  found  myself  in  a  position  com- 
parable in  many  ways  to  that  of  a  lay- 
m&n  who  would  be  called  upon  to  make 
a  decision  as  to  how  to  cast  his  vote.  To 
compensate  for  this,  I  have  done  what 
I  am  sure  all  other  Senators  have  done — 
read  all  the  testimony  available  to  me; 
spoken  at  length  with  men  such  as  Am- 
bassador Averell  Harriman,  an  avid  sup- 
porter of  treaty;  and  talked  as  much  as 
possible  with  men  such  as  Dr.  Edward 
Teller,  a  dedicated  and  sincere  opponent 
of  the  treaty  in  its  present  form. 

Because  I  always  like  to  approach  a 
problem  positively.  I  began  making  a 
list  of  all  the  reasons  why  this  country 
should,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  become  a  party  to  this  treaty. 
That  was — and  still  is — an  almost  im- 
possible job,  although  not  fo  the  reason 
some  may  think — namely,  that  the  list 
is  long  and  involved  with  many  ex- 
planations. On  the  contrary,  the  list 
is  extremely  short;  and  the  advantages 
involved  almost  defy  definition  in  plain 
English,  and  are  qualified  time  after 
time.  For  the  most  part,  even  those  who 
esFKJUse  these  reasons  seem  to  have  grave 
doubts  about  their  credibility. 

My  list  was  gleaned  primarily  from 
the  testimony  given  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Incidentally,  I 
would  venture  to  guess  that  out  of  some 
1010  pages  of  testimony  and  statements, 
not  more  than  75  widely-scattered  pages 
are  devoted  to  reasons  why  we  should 
approve  this  treaty.  All  the  rest  deal 
with  refuting,  examining,  explaining 
away,  and  delineating  the  many  disad- 
vantages that  could  swjcrue  to  this  coun- 
try. This  fact  alone  is  quite  significant. 
We  have  had  no  problem  of  finding  out 
what  the  treaty  does  not  do;  the  problem 
has  been  in  pinpointing  just  what  It  does 
do. 

Here  Is  my  list  of  the  things  its  pro- 
p>onents  say  it  does: 

First.  The  treaty  will  help  contain  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Second.  The  treaty  will  help  slow 
down  the  arms  race  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Third.  The  treaty  will  ease  tension  In 
the  world  and  create  a  better  atmosphere 
that  would  be  conducive  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  peace.  In  contrast  to  a  nu- 


clear war;  or — as  stated  differently  by 
some  proponents,  but  essentially  the 
same  thing — the  treaty  will  open  up  new 
paths  toward  future  agreements  between 
the  free  world  and  the  Communist  world. 
Fourth.  The  treaty  must  be  approved 
by  the  Senate,  because  its  rejection  at 
this  point  would  cause  world  opinion  to 
turn  violently  agaliist  the  United  States. 
It  is  practically  impossible  to  find  this 
reason  stated  In  plain  language  by  any 
backers  of  the  treaty.  But,  In  my  opin- 
ion. It  is  one  of  the  most  Important  of  all 
the  threads  which  run  throughout  all  the 
proponents'  thinking. 

Fifth.  The  treaty  will  reduce  the  ra- 
dioactive pollution  of  the  planet. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  examine,  one  by 
one,  the  five  points  put  forward  by  the 
proponents. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  bear  in  mind 
that  each  time  I  shall  quote  a  statement 
In  regard  to  these  five  points.  It  will  be 
a  statement  made  by  a  proponent  of  the 
treaty.  If  I  had  wanted  to  refute  these 
five  points,  I  could  have  found  many 
statements  to  do  that.  I  could  have 
turned  to  what  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 
has  said.  As  the  highly  respected  and 
eminently  capable  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  many 
years,  his  opinion  in  US.  military  mat- 
ters is  seldom  challenged.  Or  I  could 
have  quoted  another  great  Senator, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis],  who,  as  chairman  of  the  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee, 
has  for  many  months  been  holding  hear- 
ings on  the  whole  realm  of  a  test  ban 
treaty.  Also,  I  could  have  leaned  on  the 
many  sound  statements  mside  by  a  mem- 
ber of  my  own  political  party,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwatir],  who,  as 
a  major  general  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve, 
Is  also  knowledgeable  In  such  matters. 

I  did  not  do  this. 

My  intent  Is  to  be  as  objective  as  pos- 
sible. So  I  turned  to  the  testimony  of 
high-ranking  oflBcials,  competent  scien- 
tists, and  dedicated  military  leaders  who, 
I  knew,  favored  this  test  ban  treaty. 
I  wanted  to  see  what  they  thought  the 
treaty  really  would  do — what  they  listed 
on  the  "pro"  side  of  the  ledger.  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  state  what  some  of  these 
proponents  say  In  reference  to  the  five 
things  the  treaty  Is  purported  to  do: 

The  first  argument  of  the  proponents 
Is  that  the  treaty  will  help  contain  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  examine  the  rec- 
ord. 

Secretary  Rusk  said: 

We  cannot  guarantee  It.  Most  of  the  coun- 
tries with  the  capacity  and  the  Incentive  to 
develop  nuclear  weapons  over  the  next  dec- 
ade or  so  have  already  announced  that  they 
win  accept  the  self-denying  cM^nance  of  the 
treaty.  These  countries  do  not  Include,  by 
the  way,  mainland  China  or  Prance. 

Mr.  Rusk  was  evidently  not  completely 
convinced. 

Secretary  McNamara  said: 

The  treaty  does  not  cover  the  subject  of 
proliferation.  That  Is  clear.  The  treaty  re- 
lates to  nucletu-  tests  and  certain  prohibited 
environments. 

If  ttie  treaty  does  not  cover  the  sub- 
ject of  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons, 
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how  eoald  It  CTen  begin  to  deal  effec- 
tfrely  with  thla  proWent? 

General  LeMay  smfcL  In  answer  to  a 
question  about  what  taHnence  the  trea^ 
would  hare  on  the  stoppage  of  a  prolif- 
eration of  nuclear  weapons: 

I  tlilnk  It  poBsfbty  would,  among  the 
countries  that  haTe  bo  aertoae  programa  on 
them.  I  doBt  tblak  It  la  going  to  atop  the 
mtufaa  trom  going  on  wltli  their  prograjn. 
Certainly  it  U  not  going  to  atop  the  Preneh 
from  going  on  with  their  program. 

So  I  beliere  this  Interpretation  to  be 
something  less  than  wholrtiearted  sup- 
port on  a  most  significant  point. 

Other  articulate  proponents  of  the 
treaty  have  said  they  believed  the  role 
of  the  treaty  In  Inhibiting  proliferation 
has  been  generally  overestimated.  They 
have  pointed  out  that  most  of  the  coun- 
tries who  have  signed  the  test  ban  have 
neither  tlie  capacity  nor  the  desire  to  de- 
velop nuclear  weapons. 

My  conclusion  on  this  p<^nt  had  to  be 

that  if.  Indeed,  the  treaty  would  have 

any  rffect  on  the  further  proliferation  of 

nuclear  weapons,  such  an  effect  would 

C      be  so  small  as  to  be  almost  negligible — 

1^       so  small  that  the  proponents  had  not 

C      been  able  to  suppojt  the  statement  be- 

«      yond  reasonable  doubt. 

g  The  second  argument  of  the  propo- 

f       nenta  Is  that  the  treaty  will  help  slow 

down  the  arms  race  between  the  United 

States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  If  that  Is  true,  this  In- 

\       deed  would  be  an  admirable  objective. 

f  Secretary  Rusk  said: 

Thla  treaty  lts«lf  does  not  reduce  weapona 
*  In  being  or  prevent  their  further  production. 
<  Thla  treaty  la  aimed  only  at  the  question 

',  of  nuclear  ezploelona.  I  regret  myself  that 
,  It  haa  not  been  possible  to  make  greater 
headway  In  some  actual  phyalcal  dlsarraa- 
I  ment  meaeures  conalstent  with  our  own 
(        security. 

But  thla  treaty  la  not  a  atep  in  that  dl- 
!  rectlon — thla  treaty  la  not  Itself  dealing  with 
i  that  prohlexn.  It  may  turn  oirt  to  be  one 
■TTittii  (tcp  that  opens  up  some  p>oaslbill- 
'  tlea  in  thla  Held  but  that  haa  not  yet  become 
I        apparent. 

Secretary  McNamara  said,  in  almost 
the  same  breath  when  be  was  talking 
about  more  money  for  defense  and  the 
contlnoed  military  preparedness  of  our 
country: 

Thla  treaty  •  •  •  will  not  reduce  the 
eslatlng  atoekpUea  of  nuclear  weapona.  It 
win  not  halt  the  productlm  of  nuclear 
weapona.  It  will  not  prevent  qualitative 
weapons  Improvement  oX  many  kinds. 

The  testimony  on  this  point  leaves 
little  more  than  a  slender  hope. 

The  third  argument  of 'the  proponents 
Is  that  the  treaty  will  ease  tension  In 
the  world  and  create  a  better  atmosphere 
that  would  be  conducive  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  peace  in  contrast  to  a  nu- 
clear war;  ac,  stated  differently  by  some 
proponents,  this  treaty  will  op>en  up  new 
paths  toward  future  agreements  between 
the  free  world  and  the  Communist  world. 

Secretary  Rusk,  this  Nation's  highest 
ranking  diplomat,  said: 

If  tt  should  work  to  reduce  those  tenalona. 
as  I  think  that  It  wen  might,  and  if  It  makea 
It  possible  to  consider  additional  points  of 
afp-eeriKiiil  earataUy  winsirtiirert  and  thongbt- 
f  uUy  worked  oat  oa  both  atdaa.  thea  I  thhak 


/• 


that  theie  ooold  be  a  reductloa  In  the  real 
danger  of  n«etaar  war.     Bat  I  do  want  to 

say,  sir,  that  we  are  not  over  the  divide  on 
this,  4iid  anything  that  we  say  on  this  could 
be  wrong  tomorrow  morning  at  •  o'clock. 

Agifai,  later  in  his  testimony,  he  said : 

Bud  I  might  have  misled  the  committee  a 
little  I  bit  In  my  earlier  remarks,  because 
when  I  said  that  I  thought  they  (the  Rus- 
sians] were  ready  to  explore  the  possibility 
at  agteement  on  other  points,  that  still  Is 
subject  t9  the  great  reservation:  On  what 
terms 

And  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  see  ahead  of 
us  In ;  the  imTworiiata  future  agreements  on 
some  tof  these  major  and  dangerous  Issues 
on  tenns  that  could  really  be  agreed  by  the 
two  sides  •  •  •. 

Tha  gap  Is  very  wide. 

General  LeMay,  in  answer  to  whether 
or  nqt  we  would  be  closer  to  or  further 
from  j nuclear  war  If  the  treaty  were  not 
ratifi^.said: 

I  d<)nt  think  we  are  any  farther  or  any 
closer  to  a  nuclear  war  with  or  without  the 
test  b^n  treaty. 

Later,  the  general  continued: 

If  it  leads  to  additional  steps  to  reduce 
tcnslotn.  then  I  think  you  would  have  to  say 
that  Ve  withdraw  from  the  possibilities  of 
war. 

BtrtI  In  Itself  alone,  I  dont  think  It  Is 
enough  of  weight  to  say  It  has  changed  the 
sltuatton  at  all. 

Ag^in.  I  find  the  testimony  hanging  on 
a  thread  of  hope. 

Wei  do  not  create  the  tensions.  The 
Soviets  do.  They  have  taken  not  even 
one  .1m  all  step  to  relax  tensions.  It  is 
even  possible  that,  under  the  treaty,  ten- 
sions might  be  increased  rather  than 
dlmlijilshed.  Are  we  not  pledged  to  con- 
tinue! the  perfection  of  our  weapons  sys- 
tem under  limitations  imposed  on  us  by 
the  tteaty — not  knowing  when  or  where 
otheP  signers — or  nonsigners — will,  by 
their  deceit  or  aggression,  force  lis  to 
wlthcjraw  ? 

The  fourth  point  of  the  proponents  is 
as  follows:  This  treaty  must  be  ratified 
by  tl^  Senate  because  its  rejection  at 
this  point  would  cause  world  opinion  to 
turn  Violently  against  the  United  States. 

Secretary  Rusk  said: 

I  tl^nk  there  would  be  very  great  regret 
If  thl>  treaty  were  to  coUapse. 

Bu^  on  the  other  hand,  where  we  are 
dealiiig  with  a  secxirlty  matter  that  goes  to 
the  life  of  otir  own  country.  I  do  not  believe 
that  i»orld  opinion  can  play  a  decisive  role. 
We  n^ust  do  what  has  to  be  done,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  rest  of  the  world  will  under- 
stknd,  •  •  • 

I  think  that  there  wotUd  be  general  un- 
derstanding, even  U  with  great  regret,  there 
would  be  general  underatandlng  If  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  treaty  was  not 
wcn-kl|ig  and  tliat  our  security  required  us 
to  restune  testing. 

General  Wheeler,  in  response  to  a 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  his  deci- 
sion to  back  the  treaty  had  been  influ- 
enced by  the  fact  the  treaty  bad  already 
been  signed,  said: 

It  iindoubtedly  Introduces  a  new  factor. 

On  }tbe  oiher  hand.  Insofar  as  affecting  the 
overall  military  security  of  the  United 
Stated,  It  has  no  bearing  whatsoever.  And 
the  primary  eoneem  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
StsS  |i  to  point  oat  dangers  to  oar  secorlty — 
thOM  whldk  arc  awpitahia,  aDd  those  which 
areaok. 


In  later  testimony,  he  took  a  slightly 
different  tack : 

I  would  agree  that  world  oplnhsn  has  built 
up  to  the  polntr  where  there  would  be  very 
sizable  political  implications  tf  the  United 
States  were  to  dash  these  hopes.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  exactly  what  the  effect  of 
those  political  implications  or  the  political 
effect  would  be,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  good. 

General  LeMay  had  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent opinion  about  the  Importance  of 
what  the  rest  of  the  world  thought  re- 
garding ratification.  This  evidently  had 
colored  his  own  ultimate  decision  on  the 
test  ban  treaty.  At  this  point,  so  that  It 
cannot  be  said  that  I  am  quoting  the 
general  out  of  context  in  any  way,  I 
would  like  to  repeat  a  dialog  between 
him  and  the  able  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  TMr.  ThurjcondI: 

Senator  Thurmond.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chalr- 
nuoi. 

General  LeMay,  Senator  Ooi.i>watbi  asked 
a  question  similar  to  one  I  propoimded  In 
the  Preparedness  Subcommittee.  That  Is 
this:  If  the  proposed  treaty  had  not  already 
been  signed,  but  was  being  considered  in  a 
proposal  stage,  would  you  recommend  that 
the  United  States  sign  the  treaty? 

General  LeMat.  I  haven't  given  any 
thought  to  the  subject.  Senator.  I  said  I 
would — I  thought  I  would  not  be  In  favor  of 
it.  But  I  wouldn't  even  want  to  give  an 
unqualified  "No"  until  I  spent  some  time  on 
it.  Certainly  this  was  a  factor  that  Influ- 
enced me  In  recommending  that  we  ratify  it. 
How  much  weight  I  would  give  to  it — I  would 
want  to  spend  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  on  this,  and  I  have  not  done  so. 

Senator  Thttimowb.  I  beUeve  yoxir  answer 
In  the  subcommittee,  and  I  quote,  was  this: 
"I  think  that  if  we  were  In  a  proposal  stage 
that  I  would  not  recommend — that  I  would 
recommend  agalnat  it." 

That  Is  correct.  Is  it  not? 

General  LcMat.  I  think  I  would.  That  is 
correct. 

I  do  not  like  the  suggestion  of  outside 
piressures.  My  feelings  on  this  are  ex- 
pressed for  me  much  better  than  I  my- 
self can  do  by  a  recent  column  written 
by  David  Lawrence  entitled  "Too  Late 
for  Senate  To  Advise." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  Washington,  DC, 

Aug.  20,  1963) 

Too  Latb  roa  Sknatx  To  Aovisk 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  Constitution  says  the  President  "shall 
have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
ccnsent  of   the   Senate,   to  make   treaties." 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  text  of  the 
limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  signed  in 
Moscow  recently  was  ever  submitted  in  ad- 
vance to  the  Senate  ao  that  it  could  tender 
Its  advice  before  the  docvunent  was  signed. 

There  is  no  evidence,  either,  that  the  text 
was  shown  to  all  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  before  It  was  initialed  and 
then  signed  at  Moscow.  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay, 
Chief  of  the  UJB.  Air  Force,  told  a  Senate 
coaunlttee  yesterday  that  "I  think  I  would 
have  been  against"  the  treaty  if  it  had  not 
already  been  signed.  He  added  that  "the  fact 
that  tt  has  t>een  signed  had  an  effect  on 
me,  yes,"  becsiiae  "there  might  be  some  po- 
litical  disadvantage   If  we   dont  ratify  It." 

This  frank  observatloa  Indicates  clearly 
that,  once    the  signature   of    the   executive 
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branch  of  the  Government  has  been  afQxed 
to  a  treaty,  there  is  really  no  opportunity  to 
render  advice.  The  Senate,  for  Instance,  can 
only  ratify  or  reject.  There  Is  no  chance  to 
amend  or  modify  the  terms  except  by  a  new 
negotiation,  which,  of  course.  Is  difficult  and 
often  Impractical. 

So  Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  of  Arlsona, 
Republican,  was  right  In  his  speech  last 
Friday  night  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
when  he  characterized  the  support  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  for  the  nuclear  treaty  as  a 
political  evaluation.    He  said: 

"And  what  they  (the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff) 
have  to  say,  and  have  said,  must  be  weighed 
Independent  of  the  political  decision  which 
guided  the  formal  statement  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs.  Why  do  I  say  that  a  political  de- 
cision guided  that  statement?  Aren't  the 
Joint  Chiefs  supposed  to  be  free  of  political 
pressure?  I  submit,  in  answer,  the  summa- 
tion of  their  own  report.  It  flatly  says: 
"There  are  military  disadvantages  to  the 
treaty."  But  they  conclude  by  saying  that 
'the  risks  Inherent  In  this  treaty  can  be  ac- 
cepted in  order  to  seek  the  important  gains 
which  may  be  achieved  through  a  stabiliza- 
tion of  international  relations  and.  a  move 
toward  a  peaceful  environment  In  which  to 
seek  resolution  of  our  differences.' 

"The  mention  of  risks,  I  say.  Is  a  con- 
scientious military  evaluation.  The  decision 
that  the  risks  are  acceptable  is  not.  It  is  an 
echo  of  a  State  Dei>artment  evaluation  and 
not  of  one  that  necessarily  sounds  very 
deeply  the  real  evaluations  of  our  profes- 
sional military  men." 

The  official  statement  of  the  Joilnt  Chiefs 
of  Staff  says  pointedly  that  the  risks  Inherent 
In  the  treaty  can  be  accepted  "if  adequate 
safeguards  are  established."  Now  the  de- 
bate has  begun  as  to  what  the  "safeguards" 
are  and  where  the  responsibility  fof  provid- 
ing them  Is  to  be  placed.  General  LeMay 
testified  that  no  one  has  said  as  yet  what 
safeguards  would  be  provided.  Two  Senate 
committees  have  asked  that  the  administra- 
tion provide  a  "bill  of  particulars." 

Senator  Richard  Russell,  of  Georgia, 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
also  asked  the  chiefs  of  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
and  the  Marine  Corps  whether  they  would 
have  approved  the  treaty  "in  the  absence 
of  these  safeguards,"  and  each  replied  that 
he  would  not  have  done  so.  In  answer  to  a 
question  from  Senator  Bottrke  Hicken- 
LOOPER,  of  Iowa,  Republican,  General  LeMay 
said  that  "if  you  automatically  cut  off  the 
political  factors,  there  are  net  disadvantages 
from  a  military  standpoint"  to  the  United 
States. 

While  the  Joint  Chiefs  are  reported  to 
have  been  kept  Informed  in  a  general  way 
from  time  to  time  about  the  course  of  the 
test  ban  negotiations.  General  LeMay  testi- 
fied that  he  was  surprised  at  the  administra- 
tion's speed  In  hastening  the  final  agreement 
toward  the  end.  As  for  voicing  objections. 
General  LeMay  declared  that  once  the  pact 
was  Initialed  or  about  to  be.  he  doubted  very 
much  "that  any  of  us  would  have  gone  to 
the  President  at  that  stage  of  the  game." 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  at  a  news  confer- 
ence last  Friday,  was  asked  whether  there 
wasn't  "an  unresolved  difference  In  this 
Government"  on  the  treaty,  and  he  replied: 

"I'm  not  sure  that  I  would  call  such  a 
difference  unresolved.  After  all,  the  execu- 
tive branch  Is  headed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States." 

This  Is  tantamount  to  saying  that,  despite 
the  military  expertness  of  the  members  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  In  their  respective  fields, 
they  can  be  and  are  overruled  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  by  his  civilian  advisers  who  can 
place  political  experlmentallsm  In  Interna- 
tional affairs  above  the  necessary  safeguards 
against  nuclear  advances  by  an  adversary 
state. 

The  Senate  Is  today  presented  with  a 
"take  it  or  leave  it"  proposition.    The  upper 


House  of  Congress,  which  Is  a  joint  partner 
with  the  President  In  treatymaking,  wasn't 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  give  Its  advice 
before  the  treaty  was  signed.  Now  the  treaty 
wUl  have  to  be  ratified,  or  else  the  Senate 
will  be  placed  in  the  position  of  taking  full 
responsibility  for  the  consequences  in  the 
field  of  diplomacy.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
Russia  chooses  to  cheat  or  abrogate — as  Gen- 
eral LeMay  Ba3rs  might  happen — It  will  be 
too  late  to  argue  about  political  factors  or 
net  military  disadvantages  of  a  treaty  which 
may  have  put  the  United  States  behind  In 
the  nucelar-arms  race. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  The  next 
point  of  the  proponents  is  as  follows: 
This  treaty  will  reduce  the  radioactive 
pollution  of  the  planet. 

This  consideration  weighs  heavily  on 
my  mind  and  conscience.  This  is  the 
real  purpose  of  the  test  ban  treaty,  at 
least  as  far  as  our  country  and  the  free 
world  is  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  the  record  clear 
on  this  one  point.  For  many  years  I 
have  been  concerned  about  the  question 
of  fallout,  as  have  people  all  over  the 
world.  One  thought  I  have  always  had 
in  mind  is  this:  It  is  bad  enough  that  we 
might  possibly  endanger  the  lives  of  our 
own  future  generations  here  in  America 
with  our  atmospheric  nuclear  testing, 
but  what  is  worse  is  the  fact  that  we,  at 
the  same  time,  could  be  endangering  the 
lives  of  future  generations  in  other  coun- 
tries which  have  no  control  over  what 
the  United  States  does.  Somehow,  this 
has  never  seemed  quite  fair  to  me,  and  it 
still  does  not  seem  equitable.       * 

This  Is  quite  a  consideration  to  weigh 
on  any  pair  of  scales — even  If  It  is  being 
balanced  against  all  the  risks  Involved 
in  our  entering  into  this  test  ban  treaty. 

I  agree  that  the  most  compelling  argu- 
ment of  the  proponents  Is  this  conten- 
tion that  radioactive  fallout  will  be  re- 
duced by  the  treaty.  With  six  grand- 
children under  7  years  of  age,  how  could 
I  fail  to  be  moved  by  this  argument?  I 
readily  admit  a  deep  and  abiding  con- 
cern on  this  issue. 

My  one  reservation  here — and  it  Is 
very  grave — is  this: 

In  order  to  obtain  a  temporary  relief 
from  fallout,  are  we  jeopardizing  the 
perfection  of  a  weapons  system  that  will 
prevent  the  surprise  attack? 

Are  we  jeopardizing  the  perfection  of 
a  weapons  system  that  all  the  world  will 
recognize  as  one  which  could  survive 
such  an  attack  to  retaliate  with  the  com- 
plete annihilation  of  our  attacker? 

The  essence  of  the  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcomaflttee  interim  report 
is  very  signiflcafvK    It  is: 

No  safeguards  can  provide  the  benefits  of 
testing  where  testing  Is  not  permitted,  nor 
can  they  assure  that  this  Nation  will  ac- 
quire the  highest  quality  weapons  systems 
of  which  It  is  capable  when  the  means  for 
achieving  that  objective  are  denied. 

Mr.  President,  on  Wednesday  of  last 
week,  after  we  had  listened  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  make  a  most  persuasive  and,  as  al- 
ways, eloquent  speech,  in  favor  of  rati- 
fication, the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis]  posed  this  question  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  lUinois : 

The  Senator  asked,  would  "it  not  be 
possible  for  another  Senator  to  attend 


the  same  meetings,  hear  the  same  testi- 
mony, read  the  same  documents,  possess 
an  equal  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  yet  ar- 
rive at  a  different  conclusion  from  that 
reached  by"  another  Senator? 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois answered  thusly: 

Absolutely.  That  Is  what  makes  the  world 
the  great  world  that  It  Is.  We  can  listen  to 
testimony,  come  to  different  conclusions 
about  it.  and  do  so  honestly  and  sincerely. 

During  this  week,  a  great  deal  of  the 
debate  here  in  the  Senate  has  centered 
on  this  one  situation — that  two  Senators 
can  take  the  same  facts  and  come  up 
with  opposite  concliisions.  The  positions 
taken  by  the  seven  members  of  the  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee 
are  examples  of  this  situation.  Three  of 
those  seven  Senators  have  declared 
against  the  treaty;  three  others  have  de- 
clared in  favor  of  it;  and  if  my  facts  are 
still  accurate,  the  seventh  is  still  un- 
committed. 

In  all  the  testimony  that  has  been 
heard  and  in  all  the  speeches  that  have 
been  made — 

First.  No  responsible  official  has  based 
his  recommendations  on  the  view  that 
basic  Soviet  purposes  have  changed.  To 
the  contrary,  we  have  heard  constant 
references  to  statements  by  Khrushchev 
that  he  will  bury  us,  and  even  the  Presi- 
dent has  warned  that  this  treaty  should 
In  no  way  make  us  think  that  the  goal 
of  communism  has  changed. 

Genuine  fear  has  been  expressed  that 
the  so-called  rift  between  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  Red  China  may  be.  by  and  large, 
a  hoax.  As  our  beloved  minority  leader 
said  earlier  when  the  treaty  was  first  ini- 
tialed in  Moscow,  "What  has  Khrushchev 
done  besides  smile?"  He  has  not  with- 
drawn his  troops  from  Cuba;  he  has  not 
relaxed  the  Berlin  situation;  he  has  not 
made  concessions  toward  free  elections  in 
satellite  countries  like  Hungary  and 
Poland. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  a 
question  with  respect  to  the  so-called  rift 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  China, 
which  may  be  a  hoax,  to  which  he  has 
addressed  himself  In  his  last  remark. 
The  Senator  said,  referring  to  Khru- 
shchev : 

He  has  not  withdrawn  hU  troops  from 
Cuba;  he  has  not  relaxed  the  Berlin  situa- 
tion; he  has  not  made  concessions  toward 
free  elections  in  satellite  countries  like  Hun- 
gary and   Poland. 

Is  it  not  true,  in  spite  of  all  this,  that 
Russia  has  maintained  Its  aggressiveness, 
even  in  the  form  of  this  treaty? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  It  has.  It 
has  increased  tension,  rather  than  re- 
lieved it. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  that  the  Russian  Government  has 
kept  its  aggressiveness  and  has  not  lost 
any  of  its  activity  with  the  people  of  the 
world,  so  far  as  the  image  of  Russia  is 
concerned? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  fully  agree 
with  my  distinguished  colleague.  I 
thank  him  for  his  question. 
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Mr.  President,  we  are  talking  about 
Khrushchev. 

What  has  he  done? 

He  has  boasted  to  his  friend  Tito 
that  this  treaty  is  a  victory  for  the  Com- 
munists. Perhaps  we  are  entering  a  new 
era  of  togetherness,  but  the  goals  of 
c<Hnmunism  have  not  changed.  How, 
then,  can  a  victory  for  the  Communists 
be  at  the  same  time  victory  for  the 
United  States?     I  do  not  think  it  can. 

Second.  No  responsible  ofiBcial  has  dis- 
puted the  view  that  in  the  future,  as  in 
the  past,  our  national  security  will  de- 
pend on.  among  other  things,  a  favor- 
able military  position.  And  with  whom 
does  the  responsibility  lie  for  assuring 
this  Nation  a  favorable  military  posi- 
tion? 

Not  with  Russia;  not  with  Great  Brit- 
ain; not  with  any  other  country  in  the 
wdrld-  If  we  are  to  maintain  a  favor- 
able military  position,  it  is  the.  responsi- 
bility of  only  our  Government  and  our 
country.  If  we  do  not  look  after  our- 
selves, surely  none  of  us,  in  our  weakest 
or  most  optimistic  moments,  would  ex- 
pect anyone  else  to  look  out  for  us. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  again  to  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  depended  upon  our  mili- 
tary strength,  throughout  all  the  years 
since  the  Inception  of  what  I  call  the 
"United  Slave  States  of  Russia."  We 
have  depended  on  our  military  superior- 
ity and  our  military  experts  to  keep  us 
free  from  communism  and  to  prevent 
the  domination  of  the  world  by  commu- 
nism. 

Does  the  Senator  feel  that  the  treaty 
would  do  that,  in  the  light  of  the  testi- 
mony by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
many  others  that  there  are  military  dis- 
advantages Involved  In  It? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  wish  I  could 
say  that  I  believe  the  treaty  offers  that 
solace  and  that  protection,  but  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  say  It  about  this  treaty. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  have  arrived  at  the 
same  concI\ision.  It  seems  fantastic 
that  we  should  disregard  the  entire  his- 
tory of  military  preparedness  and  mili- 
tary containment  of  the  Communist 
threat  to  the  whole  world.  In  a  matter 
of  such  Importance  as  this,  by  suddenly 
deciding  that  the  political  advantages 
outweigh  the  military  advantages.  To 
me  that  Is  arriving  at  the  wrong  con- 
clusion. How  does  the  Senator  feel 
about  it? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  agree.  I 
could  not  agree  more  with  my  dlstin- 
gtiished  friend.  I  have  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  continue  my  remarks. 

Third.  No  responsible  official  has 
rested  the  case  for  the  treaty  on  a  belief 
that  the  Soviet  Government  can  be 
trusted.  Senator  after  Senator  has 
taken  the  floor  to  F>oint  out  the  niunber 
of  times  treaties  with  the  Soviet  Union 
have  been  broken  by  the  Soviets  when  it 
best  served  their  purposes  to  do  so. 
How  can  anyone  believe  that,  in  this 


one|  Isolated  Instance,  the  Soviet  Union 
can  be  trusted  to  keep  its  word? 

Are  we  not  all,  deep  down  in  our 
hearts,  approaching  this  treaty  with  one 
thought  In  mind — the  treaty  will  only  be 
in  Effect  until  the  time  comes  when  the 
Russians  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
brelUc  it?  Is  there  really  a  man  in  this 
Semate  Chamber  who  does  not  feel  that 
it  will  be  the  Russians — In  their  own 
good  time — who  will  finally  abrogate  this 
treaty?  And  when  they  do,  what  will 
be  our  military  posture  at  that  time? 

FTDurth.  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
ma^a  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  have  testified 
that  the  balance  of  military  power  is  in 
our  favor  at  the  present  time.  This  is 
the  consensus.  Would  we  have  it  any 
othfer  way? 

Would  we  ever  put  our  Nation  in  the 
position  of  being  second  to  Russia — or 
second  to  any  other  nation — in  military 
po\»er?  Or  would  we  ever  even  put  our 
Natsion  in  a  position  where  this  could 
pos$ibly  happen?  I  do  not  think  that, 
knowingly,  any  of  us  would. 

Ffearl  Harbors  do  not  happen  to  na- 
tioiis  which  are  prepared. 

Pearl  Harbors  do  not  happen  to  na- 
tloiis  which  are  vigilant. 

Ftesu-l  Harbors  happen  to  nations  which 
havie  allowed  themselves  to  be  lulled  into 
a  f4lse  complacency. 

liime  was  on  our  side  then.  The  18 
mohths  required  to  tool  up  our  great 
industrial  plants  to  an  all-out  war  effort 
wilfnot  be  available  to  us  in  this  modern 
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»fore  than  likely,  this  18  months  will 
have  shrunk  to  18  minutes  or  less. 

It  is  a  good  thing — it  is  a  vital  thing — 
thajt  both  opponents  and  proponents  of 
thli  treaty,  almost  down  to  the  very  man, 
have  chosen  to  warn  us  of  that  newly 
recpgnlzed  state  known  as  "euphoria." 

I^th.  When  we  come  to  the  question 
of  Whrft  effects  the  treaty  will  have  on 
the!  future  balance  of  military  power — 
I  repeat:  on  the  future  balance  of  mili- 
tary power — there  we  enter  a  more  con- 
troversial area.  Secretary  McNamara 
assures  us  that  nothing  in  the  treaty  will 
shitt  the  present  balance.  However,  the 
Joiht  Chiefs  are  on  record  as  seeing  net 
military  disadvantages — but  in  the  long 
run  none  so  serious  as  to  render  the 
treaty  unacceptable. 

How  disadvantageous  does  a  disadvan- 
tage have  to  be  before  it  is  "unaccept- 
ablfe"? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
frotn  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  shall  be  compelled 
to  leave  the  Chamber  soon.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  permit,  I  wish  to  extend  to  him 
myi  hearty  commendations  on  his  de- 
cisijon  and  on  his  very  able  explanation 
of  his  reasons  for  reaching  that  de- 
clsi|on. 

It  takes  a  high  degree  of  moral  and 
political  courage  to  breast  the  stampede 
which  is  taking  place  in  this  country 
today,  led  by  practically  all  the  leaders 
of  Iboth  political  parties  who  are  na- 
tionally known. 

It  not  only  is  led  by  those  officials  and 
former  officials  whose  names  are  recog- 
nlzM  In  every  household,  but  It  has  the 


support  of  most  of  the  commentators, 
columnists,  and  newspaper  editorialists 
of  the  great  metropolitan  press. 

I  share  the  Senator's  feeling  when  he 
says  he  hopes  events  will  prove  that  he 
is  in  error.  I  hope  and  pray  that  the 
future  will  show  that  I  have  been  in 
error  in  taking  the  position  that  has 
placed  me  with  the  small  group  with 
which  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  " 
alined  himself  today. 

I  could  not  but  be  concerned  with  the 
fact  that  yesterday  in  the  United  Nations 
Mr.  Gromyko  again  brought  forth  his 
program  for  disarmament,  with  self-in- 
spection, reducing  and  finally  abolishing 
ail  nuclear  weapons,  without  suggesting 
any  way  of  inspection  to  establish  F>er- 
formance.  The  Russians  have  not 
changed  their  position.  We  become  ex- 
hausted and  gradually  accept  theirs. 

It  is  sad  to  refiect  that  in  1946  we  had 
a  complete  monopoly  in  atomic  material 
and  nuclear  weapons,  and  we  offered  all 
of  those  weapons,  the  results  of  all  of 
the  great  expenditures  we  had  incurred 
in  their  production  into  the  hands  of  an 
international  sigency,  If  the  other  nations 
of  the  earth  would  agree  not  to  make 
atomic  weapons  and  would  agree  to  a 
system  of  inspection. 

Seventeen  years  later,  we  have  not  only 
lost  our  monopoly  but  the  Senate  is  con- 
sidering a  treaty  that  would>  tie  our 
hands  to  achieve  equality  that  surrenders 
any  pretense  of  inspection  within  the 
confines  of  our  potential  enemy  that  has 
already  surpassed  us  in  many  aspects 
of  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons, 
and  sets  the  stage  for  the  final  tragedy 
of  disarmament  by  agreement  without 
any  inspection,  and  depending  alone  on 
the  good  faith  of  nations  to  monitor 
themselves. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  states- 
manship of  this  country  that  within 
these  few  years  we  have  fallen  from  a 
complete  monopoly  to  the  point  where 
we  now  see  a  national  stampede  to  ac- 
cept a  treaty  that  does  not  even  provide 
for  any  Inspection,  but  gives  to  our  only 
dangerous  potential  enemy,  the  only  na- 
tion we  have  to  fear,  and  freezes  for  it, 
the  advantages  that  nation  has  over  us, 
and  enables  that  nation  to  carry  on  pro- 
grams to  overcome  the  slight  advantages 
we  have  over  it  in  the  area  of  tactical 
weaF>ons. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  are 
completely  in  error;  but  my  study  of 
history,  my  knowledge  of  human  nature; 
and  what  I  know  about  the  aims  of  in- 
ternational communism,  all  lead  me  to 
the  sorrowful  conclusion  that  the  minor- , 
ity  in  this  body  today  will  be  proved  to 
be  right  in  the  future. 

I  coDunend  the  Senator  for  his  fine 
statement. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  thank  the 
eminent  and  distinguished  Senator,  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, a  man  who  no  doubt  commands 
as  high  a  regard  as  any  Member  of  this 
body,  if  not  a  higher  regard.  I  am 
pleased  Indeed  to  have  the  Senator's 
gracious  remarks.  I  am  In  full  accord 
with  the  statement  he  has  Just  made  and 
with  the  very  comprehensive  argument 
he  presented  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
several  days  ago. 
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In  summary — and  anything  I  would 
say  at  this  time  would  be  an  anticlimax 
after  listening  to  the  very  fine  statement 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia — I 
wish  to  say  that  in  the  scales  of  global 
affairs,  our  Nation  must  function  with 
certain  political  handicaps  which  are 
widely  Acclaimed  tlu-oughout  the  world: 

First.  We  will  not  strike  the  first  blow. 

Second.  We  do  not  break  treaties  for 
expediency. 

Third.  It  is  well  known  to  other  na- 
tions that  ours  Is  an  open  society.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Iron  Curtain  protects 
a  closed  society. 

To  counterbalance  these  political 
handicaps,  I  must  conclude: 

F'irst.  Test  bans  or  armament  reduc- 
tion negotiations  can  only  be  acceptable 
to  us  under  full  inspection  guarantees. 

Second.  Without  full  inspection  our 
best  chance  for  survival  as  a  Nation  Is  to 
maintain  a  competent  weapons  superi- 
ority and  a  national  determination  to 
annihilate  any  aggressor  who  dares  to 
strike  the  first  blow. 

Third.  This  military  competence  and 
this  national  will  must  be  understood  by 
all  the  world.  This  message  must  go  out 
to  them  loud  and  unmistakably  clear. 

I  can  only  hope  and  pray  that,  with 
the  passage  of  time,  the  doubts  and  ap- 
prehensions that  impel  me  to  vote  "No" 
on  this  treaty  will  prove  to  be  groundless 
and  unwarranted. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  that  never  in  my 
almost  25  years  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  have  I  heard  a  better  and 
more  reasoned  speech.  The  Senator  has 
approached  this  matter  objectively  and 
with  an  op>en  mind.  He  has  quoted  the 
testimony  of  the  proponents  In  a  light 
that  is  fair  to  them  and  that  truly  re- 
fiects  their  statements  and  he  has  con- 
cluded not  to  support  the  treaty. 

In  a  sense,  this  is  a  unique  speech.  I 
read  it.  and  I  listened  to  every  word. 
It  is  a  convincing  sp>eech.  It  Is  a  clear 
demonstration  of  the  qualities  of  mind 
and  character  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
In  approaching  this  question  with  one 
paramount  desire,  and  that  is  to  arrive 
at  the  right  answer. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  on  the  posi- 
tion he  has  taken  and  his  position  on 
the  vote  on  the  treaty.  I  think  he  has 
resolved  all  doubts  In  favor  of  the  United 
States.  He  Is  right.  He  should  be  com- 
mended for  it  I  question  nobody  else's 
motives,  but  that  Is  the  only  question  at 
stake  In  this  whole  proceeding — What 
is  best  for  our  own  country? 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  on  his 
statement. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  His  words  are  more  than  I  de- 
serve. His  own  remarks  at  an  earlier 
time  have  been  a  most  constructive  fea- 
ture of  the  debate  on  this  Issue. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis].  The  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  Is  one  of  the  outstanding 
speeches  that  have  been  delivered  In  the 
Senate  during  this  debate. 

We  have  been  told  by  the  military  that 
we  have  a  so-called  second-strike  con- 
cept in  America  and  have  rested  secure 
in  this  knowledge  over  the  years.  As  the 
Senator  so  ably  pointed  out.  we  are  com- 
mitted to  no  aggression  and  to  not  mak- 
ing the  first  strike,  ourselves.  We  have 
been  told  for  many  years,  under  the  tute- 
lage of  the  military,  which  has  protected 
us  fropi  the  threat  of  communism 
abroad,  that  we  have  had  a  second- 
strike  capability.  In  other  words,  if  Rus- 
sia should  loose  upon  us  nuclear  weap- 
ons, we  would  counterattack  and  hit 
before  she  could  deliver  a  second  strike, 
and  we  could  annihilate  her  before  she 
could  get  in  a  second  strike,  and  have 
enough  left  over  to  annihilate  Red  China, 
too. 

Does  the  Senator  believe  that  under 
this  treaty  we  are  jeopardizing  the  sec- 
ond-strike concept? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  fully  agree 
with  the  Senator  that  we  are  jeopardiz- 
ing the  second-strike  concept. 

I  think  there  is  a  danger  about  which 
I  did  not  speak  in  my  prepared  address. 

There  is  the  danger  that  the  first  strike 
might  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  immo- 
bilize our  ability  to  retaliate. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  Does  the  Senator  recall 
reading  an  article  published  in  "Rockets 
and  Missiles,"  wherein  experts  revealed 
to  us  that  the  so-called  electromagnetic 
pulse  or  EMP  could  paralyze  or  deacti- 
vate all  of  our  Minutemen  and  Titan  and 
other  missiles  in  one  massive  strike? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  recall  the 
article.  It  was  so  frightening  that  I  did 
not  feel  competent  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion in  that  scientific  field. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  was  interested  in  the 
remark  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
when  he  said  that  he  hoped  he  was 
wrong.  I  join  him  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  in  that  hope.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  and  I  are  undoubt- 
edly two  of  the  closest  personal  friends 
in  the  Senate.  I  join  In  the  prayerful 
hope  that  we  are  entirely  mistaken.  It 
would  be  little  solace  to  us  if  we  were 
proved  to  be  right,  because  no  history 
may  survive  to  record  our  being  right. 
I  would  not  want  to  be  recorded  right 
under  those  circim:istances.  I  hope  we 
are  wrong.  I  share  the  misgivings  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  and  I  share  his  fear 
of  entering  into  a  treaty  into  which  no 
safeguards  have  been  written. 

The  Senator  knows  that  the  preamble 
to  the  treaty  calls  for  total  demobiliza- 
tion or  disarmament.  That  statement 
Is  contained  In  the  preamble  itself. 

I  am  discom-aged  by  the  prospect  of 
our  entering  into  such  a  treaty,  with  no 
safeguards  of  the  kind  that  should  be 
written  into  It. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  tlie  very 
able  address  he  has  delivered.  He  has 
not  challenged  the  right  of  any  other 
Senator  to  disagree  with  him.  He  and 
I  are  In  the  minority,  as  the  Senator 


from  Georgia  has  said.  I  share  the  Sen- 
ator's misgivings,  and  I  again  compli- 
ment him  on  the  ringing  warning  he 
has  delivered  to  the  people  of  America. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming  for 
his  statement  and  for  the  contribution  he 
h£is  made  to  the  debate  In  two  excellent 
speeches  against  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty. 

Mr.  THURMOND  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
able  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan] 
for  the  outstanding  address  he  has  de- 
livered on  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  has  a  pene- 
trating mind.  He  has  listened  carefully 
to  the  debate.  He  has  sf)oken  with  op- 
ponents and  proponents  of  the  treaty 
and  has  been  classed  in  the  so-called  un- 
committed group. 

After  much  consideration  and  careful 
deliberation,  he  has  concluded  that  the 
treaty  is  not  in  the  best  Interests  of  this 
Nation  and  has  decided  to  vote  against 
its  ratification. 

In  this  cormection,  I  wish  adso  to  com- 
mend the  able  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  which  reported  the 
treaty.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
listened  to  the  debate  and  has  studied 
the  record  carefully.  After  reading  the 
testimony,  he  has  concluded,  since  the 
reporting  of  the  treaty  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  that  the  treaty  Is 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation, 
and  yesterday  made  on  excellent  address 
opposing  its  ratification. 

Both  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  are  objective,  learned 
scholars.  I  am  sure  their  position  is  well 
worth  noting  by  Members  of  the  Senate. 
ITieir  addresses  are  well  worth  resuiing 
by  Senators.  I  especially  commend  a 
reading  of  the  addresses  by  Senators  who 
did  not  hear  them  delivered.  These  ad- 
dresses are  logical  and  practical  and  con- 
tain much  wisdom. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  and  will  vote  for  ratification  of 
this  treaty  as  one  small  step  toward 
fulfillment  of  a  universal  hope  for  even- 
tual arms  control  and  peace. 

This  hope  has  been  nourished  by  lead- 
ers of  both  parties  through  two  admin- 
istrations. 

This  hope  was  expressed  in  both  1960 
party  platforms. 

As  stated  in  the  Democratic  platform: 
"A  fragile  power  balance  sustained  by 
mutual  nuclear  terror  does  not — consti- 
tute peace." 

Our  platfonn  declared  it  a  primary 
task  "to  develop  resporisible  proposals 
that  will  help  break  the  deadlock  on  arms 
control,"  and  that  "such  proposals  should 
include  means  for  ending  nuclear  tests 
under  woricable  safeguards." 

Scientists  advise  us  that  atmospheric, 
surface,  and  underwater  tests — which 
are  those  tests  included  in  the  treaty — 
can  now  readily  be  detected. 

The  Republican  platform  states  spe- 
cifically, and  I  quote: 

We  advocate  an  early  agreement  by  all 
nations  to  forgo  nuclear  tests  In  the  atmos- 
phere, and  the  •uspenslon  of  other  testa  u 
verification  techniques  permit. 
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Failure  to  ratify  the  treaty  would,  as 
Uie  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  stated  Mon- 
day in  a  lead  editorial  "be  a  repudiation 
of  hopf  that  It  Is  within  the  power  of 
this  generation  to  bring  about  a  limi- 
tation or  control  of  armaments." 

Mr.  President,  such  hope  does  exist. 

Eighty-flve  nations  have  to  date  signed 
the  treaty.  Three  of  these  nations,  the 
United  States.  Great  Britain,  and  Soviet 
Russia  are  nuclear  powers.  Eighty-two 
of  the  nations  do  not  have  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  have  no  expectation  of  becoming 
nuclear  powers.  Yet  these  82  nations 
have  the  hope,  and  they  must  also  have 
faith,  that  the  3  nations  which  do 
have  vast  arsenals  of  nuclear  weapons, 
either  in  inventory  or  available,  will 
abide  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  at 
least  during  the  immediate  future. 

Otherwise  there  would  have  been  no 
reason  for  them  to  sign  the  treaty.  The 
treaty  itself,  as  long  as  it  is  observed,  will 
bring  a  respite  from  the  fears  and  dread 
that  will  increasingly  afflict  the  peoples 
of  the  world  if  atmospheric  and  under- 
water testing  are  continued. 

Two  nations  which  have  not  signed  the 
treaty  have  aspirations  to  become  nu- 
clear powers.  Red  China  and  Prance. 
Prance  already  has  made  a  small  begin- 
ning in  the  field.  Red  China  has  not  yet 
achieved  a  nuclear  device. 

Red  China  and  Prance  have  isolated 
themselves  from  the  world  accord  in  ap- 
proving this  initial  step  in  the  cause  of 
peace ;  from  the  consensus  of  world  opin- 
ion. 

The  United  States  will  be  similarly 
isolated  if  this  treaty  is  not  ratified. 

Inevitably  the  good  relations  which 
we  have  developed  throughout  the  free 
world.  In  diplomacy,  in  trade,  in  edu- 
cational and  economic  development. 
would  in  some  degree  be  replaced  by 
misgivings  and  apprehension. 

Our  failure  to  agree  to  this  treaty 
could  not  but  provide  an  incentive  to  our 
principal  competitor  in  the  nuclear  field 
to  resimie  testing.  It  would  further  speed 
Red  China's  effort  to  develop  nuclear 
weapons  of  her  own.  and  in  my  opinion 
it  would  impel  Prance  to  expedite  her 
nuclear  program  for  what  she  would  con- 
sider selJf-protection. 

Purther  atmospheric  testing  by  any 
nation  will  inevitably  add  to  the  danger- 
ous pollution  and  add  to  the  cumulative 
threat  against  the  health  of  peoples 
throughout  the  world.  Underwater  nu- 
clear explosions  p>ose  a  similar  threat  to 
pollution  of  the  oceans. 

A  nuclear  war.  we  are  told,  could  ex- 
terminate the  human  race. 

Unchecked  nuclear  testing  could  in 
time  bring  about  humanity's  slow  sui- 
cide. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  vote  for  ratifi- 
cation of  this  treaty  as  a  step  to  uphold 
our  Nation's  just  Influence  on  the  world. 

I  waited  to  digest  every  bit  of  testi- 
mony before  speaking  on  this  matter  be- 
fore committees. 

I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  this  would  not 
In  any  way  weaken  our  defense,  now  or 
in  the  future. 

We  need  to  be  the  strongest  military 
power  in  the  world — this  is  our  great 
weapon  against  communism. 


ilr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  I  regret 
very  much  that  I  was  not  present  in  the 
Chamber  to  hear  the  entire  speech  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
JoiDAMl  who  spoke  against  approval  of 
th9  test  ban  treaty.  I  was  able  to  hear 
only  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks.  I 
f elF  that  It  was  very  well  reasoned. 

Although  I  have  some  misgivings  about 
th«  test  ban  treaty.  I  do  not  have  as 
mj^iy  misgivings  about  it  as  does  the 
disjtingiiished  and  able  Senator  from 
Idaho;  and  I  will  vote  for  approval  of 
the  treaty. 

i  hope  that  the  many  misgivings  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  will  not  materialize; 
fop.  if  they  do,  we  may  find  ourselves  in 
serious  difficulty. 

Although  I  disagree  with  the  distin- 
guished and  able  Senator  from  Idaho.  I 
respect  him  for  his  very  sincere  stand 
and  for  the  excellent  reasons  he  has  ad- 
vanced for  the  position  he  has  taken. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  past  few  weeks 
I  have  carefully  studied  all  aspects  of  the 
trqaty  suspending  thermonuclear  testing 
in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space,  and 
underwater. 

X  have  read  carefully  the  extensive 
testimony  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Cotnmittee,  and  also  the  Committee's  re- 
port. I  have  also  read  the  interim  report 
of  [the  Armed  Services  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee.  I  have  stud- 
ied all  of  the  President's  messages,  and 
have  followed  the  speeches  Senators 
have  made  and  the  debate  on  this  very, 
very  important  matter. 

While  I  have  long  advocated  a  mora- 
torium on  atmospheric  nuclear  testing, 
anjd  while  I  have  been  favorably  inclined 
to^rard  the  treaty  from  the  time  when  it 
wis  first  negotiated.  I  have  withheld 
final  judgment  until  I  have  carefully 
sti^died  all  the  evidence  and  all  the  views 
of!  our  Nation's  most  knowledgeable 
persons. 

in  arriving  at  my  decision.  I  have  been 
Impelled  by  one  paramount  considera- 
tioln,  and  one  consideration  only:  Is  this 
treaty  in  the  best  ihterests  of  America? 

Many  factors — military,  diplomatic, 
economic,  scientific,  sociological,  med- 
ical, and  others — enter  into  the  decision 
as  to  what  constitues  the  best  interests 
of !  America.  After  evaluating  all  these 
fa<Jtors  and  after  weighing  their  relative 
imjaortance.  each  Senator  must  render 
hii  own  judgment  and  must  make  his 
own  decision  in  the  light  of  his  knowl- 
edge, his  own  experience,  and  his  back- 
ground. 

As  a  representative  of  our  Nation's 
mid-Pacific  Island  State,  whose  people 
ar^.  perhaps  more  than  the  citizens  of 
anV  other  State,  acutely  sensitive  to  the 
frightening  dangers  of  nuclear  holocaust 
and  the  increase  of  radioactive  fallout. 
I  Have  long  been  deeply  concerned  that 
maans  be  devised  to  halt  atmospheric 
and  underwater  nuclear  tests. 

|t  was  in  the  Pacific  basin,  in  1945, 
thftt  two  atomic  bombs  were  dropped — 
the  first,  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
of  JHlroshima ;  the  second,  on  Nagasaki. 
Because  of  our  geographical  proximity 
to.  and  our  close  cultural  relationships 
with,  the  people  of  these  two  cities,  the 
swlith  of   destruction  and  the  terrible 


toll  of  lives  caused  by  these  two  atomic 
bombs  left  an  indelible  imprint  on  the 
people  of  Hawaii. 

Since  then,  more  than  100  thermonu- 
clear devices  have  been  tested  near 
Hawaii.  Between  1946  and  1962,  in  the 
Bikini,  Enlwetok.  Johnston,  and  Christ- 
mas Island  areas,  the  United  States  con- 
ducted a  series  of  92  thermonuclear  ex- 
plosions In  the  atmosphere  and  6  ther- 
monuclear explosions  under  water.  In 
addition,  between  1953  and  1958  the 
British  tested  21  thermonuclear  de- 
vices— all  of  them  in  the  atmosphere — in 
their  South  Pacific  proving  grounds.  Al- 
together. 118  thermonuclear  devices 
were  tested  In  the  air  or  under  water 
between  1946  and  1962,  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific area  near  Hawaii. 

As  a  result  of  these  Pacific  tests  and 
tests  conducted  by  other  nations  during 
the  same  time,  worldwide  radioactive 
fallout  has  increased. 

EKiring  the  1954  experimental  high- 
yield  detonations,  when  a  15-megaton 
device  was  exploded  on  the  ground  at  the 
Bikini  test  site,  unexpected  shifts  in  the 
Pacific  wind  patterns  caused  heavy  ra- 
dioactive fallout  to  Irradiate  the  inhab- 
ited Marshall  Island  atolls,  just  a  few 
hundred  miles  downwind  from  the  deto- 
nation. Two  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
Marshallese  were  seriously  injured  by 
nearly  fatal  doses  of  radiation  exposure. 
Portxmately,  all  267  survived,  although 
the  long-term  ill  effects  will  not  be  known 
for  several  generations. 

But  23  fishermen  aboard  the  Japanese 
fishing  trawler  Lucky  Dragon  were  not  so 
fortunate.  The  vessel  accidentally  sailed 
within  100  miles  of  the  thermonuclear 
explosion.  As  a  result  of  the  heavy  fall- 
out which  blanketed  the  vessel,  all  23  of 
the  Japanese  fishermen  suffered  serious 
injuries,  and  were  hospitalized.  One 
fisherman  died  as  a  result  of  irradiation. 

The  1954  test  resulted  in  other  eco- 
nomic and  social  dislocations.  Pirst.  the 
injured  Marshallese  could  not  be  re- 
turned to  their  home  islands  until  radia- 
tion subsided — over  3  years  later.  Sec- 
ond, the  Japanese  seafood  market  suf- 
fered a  sharp  depression,  after  it  became 
known  that  16,500  pounds  of  tuna  and 
shark  aboard  the  Lucky  Dragon  had  been 
exposed  to  radioactive  fallout. 

Then,  on  August  1, 1958,  the  first  high- 
altitude  American  test  of  a  missile  carry- 
ing a  thermonuclear  warhead  of  undis- 
closed megaton  range  was  launched  from 
the  Johnston  Island  area,  just  800  miles 
east-southeast  of  Honolulu.  Detonated 
at  night,  without  forewarning  or  prean- 
nouncement.  the  missile  exploded  in  a 
fireball  so  intense  and  brilliant  that  it 
alarmed  and  thoroughly  frightened  the 
f>eople  of  Hawaii,  when  it  bathed  the  en- 
tire State  in  light  as  bright  as  daylight. 

During  the  United  States  1962  test 
series,  on  July  9,  Hawaii  was  again 
bathed  in  awesome  light,  when  a  110,- 
000-pound  Thor  booster  rocket,  with  a 
thermonuclear  warhead  capable  of  an 
explosive  force  of  between  1  and  2  mil- 
lion tons  of  TNT.  was  launched,  at  night, 
from  Johnston  Island. 

In  addition  to  these  detonations,  the 
Russians  have  been  test-firing  their  long- 
range  missiles  into  the  Pacific.    Some  of 
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these  missiles,  launched  from  the  area 
of  the  Aral  Sea,  near  Iran,  landed  in  an 
impact  area  southwest  of  Honolulu — 
only  1.200  miles  away. 

The  destruction  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki,  the  thermonuclear  tests  con- 
ducted at  our  back  door,  the  Marshallese 
and  Lucky  Dragon  fallout  casualties,  the 
two  fireball  explosions  bathing  Hawaii,  in 
the  night,  in  awesome  nuclear  light,  the 
Soviet  test-firing  of  missiles  Into  the 
Pacific,  and  the  increase  in  radioactive 
fallout  in  our  atmosphere — all  these  have 
made  the  people  of  Hawaii  acutely  sensi- 
tive to  the  dtingers  of  radioactive  fallout, 
and  have  given  them  an  understanding 
of  the  vast,  destructive  power  of  ther- 
monuclear explosions. 

We  in  Hawaii  also  know  that,  with 
our  vital  and  strategic  military  Instal- 
lations at  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Base  and 
Shipyard,  Schofield  Barracks,  Hickam 
Field,  Kaneohe  Air  Base,  and  with  many 
other  military  establishments,  Hawaii — 
like  many  other  important  areas  else- 
where in  the  United  States — Is  a  primary 
target  for  enemy  missiles  with  thermo- 
nuclear warheads. 

Acutely  sensitive  as  we  are  to  these 
dangers,  we  In  Hawaii  are  also  acutely 
mindful  that  American  superiority  In 
thermonuclear  weapons  and  delivery 
systems  has  successfully  deterred  nu- 
clear war.  I  am  confident  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii  strongly  support  the 
President  and  the  Congress  in  their  de- 
termination to  maintain  nuclear  supe- 
riority. 

Nevertheless,  It  Is  most  natural  that 
the  people  of  Hawaii,  like  their  fellow 
Americans  everywhere,  desire  a  lessening 
of  radioactive  fallout,  and  hope  that, 
some  day,  mankind  will  be  delivered  from 
the  threat  of  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  McGovern  In  the 
chair) ,  It  Is  clear  to  all  that  this  limited 
test  ban  treaty  will  not  lessen  the  danger 
of  nuclear  war.  But  it  is  also  clear  that 
this  limited  test  ban  treaty  will  lessen 
radioactive  fallout. 

According  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council,  radioactive  fallout  is  composed 
of  three  primary  chemical  elements — 
strontium  90,  a  deadly  radioactive  ele- 
ment, which  Is  highly  Injurious  to  bone 
and  bone  marrow;  cesium  137,  another 
fallout  product,  which  can  cause  serious 
genetic  damage;  and  iodine  131,  a  radio- 
active element  which  attacks  the 
thyroid. 

Figures  released  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council,  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau,  and 
the  Agriculture  Department,  who  have 
conducted  joint  studies  of  radioactive 
fallout,  estimate  that  the  fallout  levels 
of  these  products  of  thermonuclear  fis- 
sion would  Increase  about  90  p)ercent 
over  1963  levels  by  1965,  If  thermonuclear 
.testing  were  continued  at  1962  rates. 

The  same  Federal  agencies  have  esti- 
mated that  the  accumulated  deposition 
of  strontium  90  In  Hawaii  Is  now  well 
over  100  millicurles  per  square  mile.  A 
milllcurle  Is  a  measurement  showing  the 
degree  of  human  exposure  to  beta  and 
gamma  radiation.  The  deposition  of 
cesium  137  In  Hawaii  is  about  170  milli- 
curles per  square  mile.     These  figures 


are  far  above  the  natural  levels  for  Ha- 
waii but  are  not  considered  dangerous 
by  experts  In  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. They  show,  however,  that 
Hawaii  is  one  of  the  prime  fallout  areas 
in  the  world.  They  also  refiect  a  steep 
escalation  of  radiation  fallout  since  the 
1962  American  tests  and  the  heavy  Rus- 
sian testing  of  many  high-yield  thermo- 
nuclear devices  in  1961  and  1962. 

The  precise  level  at  which  fallout  ra- 
diation is  Injurious  to  human  life  Is  a 
question  not  yet  settled.  Studies  are 
still  being  conducted  by  scientists  the 
world  over  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  threshold  of  injury  to  human  life 
can  be  pinpointed. 

The  noted  scientists  who  prepared  the 
1962  report  of  the  United  Nations  Scien- 
tific Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic 
Radiation  expressed  their  deep  appre- 
hension of  the  somatic  and  genetic  dam- 
age growing  out  of  the  fallout  from  tests 
already  conducted.  The  overwhelming 
weight  of  the  world's  scientific  opinion 
has  also  expressed  this  deep  concern. 

These  scientists  point  out  that  the 
devastating  efifects  of  fallout  on  human 
life  "may  not  be  fully  manifested  for 
several  decades  in  the  case  of  somatic 
disease,  and  for  many  generations  in  the 
case  of  genetic  damage." 

Dr.  Herman  J.  Miller,  winner  of  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  1946  for  discovering  that 
X-rays  cause  changes  in  our  genes,  has 
figured  that  the  fallout  radiation  re- 
sulting from  aboveground  testing  of  a 
single  100-megaton  bomb  would  be  like- 
ly to  induce  more  than  100,000  cases  of 
leukemia,  bone  cancer,  and  other  fatal 
illnesses  to  the  present  world  population 
and  a  million  harmful  mutations  in  the 
next  generation. 

If  this  were  true.  It  would  be  a  stag- 
gering toll,  especially  considering  that  it 
does  not  even  take  into  account  the 
threat  of  damage  to  the  genetic  integrity 
of  the  human  family  through  the  gen- 
erations to  come. 

The  possibility  that  suspension  of  at- 
mospheric thermonuclear  testing  would 
greatly  diminish  this  hazard  renders 
ratification  of  the  treaty  an  afllrmatlve 
gain  of  the  most  significant  consequences 
to  the  human  race. 

Apart  from  genetic  considerations,  the 
reduction  of  radioactive  fallout  from  the 
suspension  of  atmospheric  thermonu- 
clear testing  would  still  render  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  an  affirmative  gain, 
since  we  know  from  our  experiences  with 
the  casualties  of  Hiroshima,  Nagasaki, 
the  Marshall  Islands  and  the  Lucky 
Dragon  that  an  overdose  of  radioactive 
fallout  is  harmful  to  himian  health. 

I  have  no  illusions  about  the  limita- 
tions and  risks  of  the  treaty.  Nor  have 
I  any  illusions  as  to  the  tnistworthiness 
of  its  chief  cosigner,  the  Soviet  Union, 
whose  long  history  of  treaty  violations 
hardly  evokes  our  faith  and  trust.  Our 
approach  to  the  Soviet  Union  Is  Imbued 
with  caution,  wariness  and  watchfulness. 

The  treaty  Is  not  a  panacea  to  the 
problems  of  the  cold  war.  It  will  not 
patch  up  American-Soviet  differences. 
It  will  not  end  the  threat  of  Communist 
aggression.  It  will  not  necessarily  usher 
in  a  new  era  of  lasting  world  peace. 


It  will  not  even  bring  about  a  com- 
plete cessation  of  atmospheric  or  under- 
water thermonuclear  testing.  Nonsigna- 
tory  nations  such  as  France  will  not  be 
bound  by  the  treaty.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  underground  testing  is  per- 
mitted and  is  expected  to  continue. 

The  weight  of  military,  scientific,  and 
diplomatic  authority,  balancing  the  risks 
against  the  benefits  to  be  gained  from  the 
treaty,  favors  ratification.  Some  mili- 
tary authorities  have  \irged  strong  safe- 
guards so  as  to  render  the  military  risk 
acceptable. 

Senate  ratification  of  the  treaty  will 
not,  we  are  assured,  bring  on  a  euphoric 
relaxation  of  our  defensive  strength  and 
our  vigilance. 

Our  Nation's  Commander  in  Chief,  the 
President,  has  Issued  a  list  of  safeguards 
to  protect  America  against  the  risks  In- 
volved In  the  treaty. 

Our  "posture  of  readiness"  will  be 
maintained  and  Indeed  strengthened. 

We  will  carry  forward  a  vigorous  pro- 
gram of  underground  testing  and  con- 
tinue to  maintain  strong  weapons  labo-. 
ratorles. 

The  United  States  would  withdraw 
from  the  treaty  If  our  Interests  are  seri- 
ously jeopardized. 

Our  detection  facilities  for  possible 
clandestine  violations  of  the  treaty  will 
be  "expanded  and  improved." 

The  treaty  does  not  alter  our  relation- 
ship with  regimes  we  do  not  recognize. 

It  "In  no  way  limits  the  authority  of 
the  Commander  in  Chief  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  of  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  allies"  If  the  situation  so 
required. 

We  will  "take  all  the  necessary  step>s 
to  safeguard  our  national  security,"  in- 
cluding the  resumption  of  atmospheric 
testing.  If  the  treaty  is  violated. 

These  safeguards,  we  are  assured,  will 
render  acceptable  the  risks  that  first,  the 
alleged  Soviet  lead  in  knowledge  of  radia- 
tion and  blackout  effects  on  communica- 
tions and  missile  control  systems  may  be 
widened;  second,  our  lead  in  tactical  nu- 
clear weapon  technology  may  be  wiped 
out  by  the  Soviets;  third,  we  will  not 
have  a  chance  to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
an  antimissile  defense  system  we  may 
develop;  and  fourth,  the  Soviets  may 
have  superior  know-how  to  immobilize 
the  delivery  capability  of  our  missile  sites 
and  systems. 

I  am  satisfied  that,  in  the  light  of  all 
these  firm  assurances,  America's  defense 
posture  and  military  strength  will  be 
maintained  and  our  security  safe- 
guarded. 

With  these  assurances.  I  support  the 
treaty  because  I  believe  It  will  help  safe- 
guard the  people  of  the  world  against 
harmful  radioactive  fallout. 

I  support  the  treaty  because  it  forbids 
the  testing  of  thermonuclear  devices  In 
the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space,  and  un- 
der water. 

I  support  the  treaty  because,  on  bal- 
ance, It  Is  good  for  my  country,  good 
for  my  State,  and  good  for  all  the  people 
of  the  world. 

This  Is  surely  a  far  cry  from  settling 
East-West  tensions.  But  to  me,  It  may 
be  a  tentative  first  step  to  the  easing  of 
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world  Uanakotm.  Tboagh  it  does  nothing 
to  inhibit  tte  manylaeture  ot  thermonu- 
ciew  weapon*,  tbe  tnatv  is  an  impera- 
tive pfeUminary  slep  wltbout  which  we 
could  not  CO  on  to  anythinc  eiae. 

Tlte  hmited  test  ban  is  in  a  sense  an 
experiment  In  trast  which  might  produce 
soffleient  iwnifi*'  eonfidence  to  lead 
eventually  to  a  total  ban  on  all  forma  of 
tbermonaelear  testinc  with  adeooate  in- 
spection and  other  safecnards,  and  we 
hope  some  day  to  a  limitation  of  the 
thermooudear  arms  race. 

Because  I  believe  the  treaty  will  les- 
sen thermonuclear  radioactive  fallout 
and  Okay  prove  to  be  a  faint  step  toward 
the  road  to  peace  for  the  common  good 
of  the  world,  I  am  willing  to  give  it  that 
chance. 

Mr.  SPARKliAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  able  Senator  from  Hawaii 
for  a  fine  and  forceful  presentation-  He 
has  made  one  of  the  best,  most  concise 
presentaticxis  heard  during  the  course  of 
the  debate. 

Mr.  FONO.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  at  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther proceedings  under  the  quorum  call 
may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  KIESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  <»tlered. 

Mr.  LONO  of  LoTUsiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
was  ordo'ed  favorably  reported  to  the 
Senate  kqr  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  August  29.  I  cast  the  single 
vote  against  reporting  the  treaty. 

I  do  not  want  my  lone  vote  at  that 
time  nor  my  subsequent  expressions  on 
the  subject  to  convey  any  sense  at  disre- 
spect for  the  other  members  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

On  the  contrary,  I  have  the  greatest 
admiratkon  for  my  fellow  committee 
membna.  I  feel  privileged  to  serve  on 
this  important  committee  with  truly  out- 
standing Members  of  the  Senate  under 
the  distinguished  leadership  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FrTLBaicirr].  I 
believe  the  decisions  of  the  committee 
members  in  favor  of  this  treaty  have 
been  motivated,  without  exception,  by 
deep  and  sincnv  convictions  that  what 
they  have  done  is  right.  However,  my 
respect  for  their  position  does  not  alter 
the  course  I  feel  I  must  take. 

This  is  a  decision  that  could  spell  our 
doom.  If  that  is  overly  pessimistic,  then 
let  me  go  a  step  further  and  say  that  this 
is  one  of  a  very  few  mistakes  which  al- 
most certainly  would  mean  the  end  of 
our  independgncf  as  a  nation,  the  end 
of  freedom  as  we  have  known  it.  and  the 
end  of  the  lives  of  most  of  us. 

To  show  the  problem,  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  work  from  certain  assumptions  to 
their  conclusions. 

Suppose  that  the  Soviets  in  their  last 
series  of  tests  were  able  to  assure  them- 
selves that  Miej  have  the  information 
necessary  to  mount  an  attack  on  this 
country  which  could  destroy  much  of  our 


offeOsiTe  capabilities  and  so  disorganize 
our  retaliatory  power  that  better  than  80 
percent  of  our  offensive  power  could 
never  be  hurled  at  our  opponent. 

Sttppose  that  our  adversary  has  ac- 
qnirtd  the  information  which  would  en- 
able him  to  devise  and  construct  almost 
foolproof  defenses  against  our  bombers 
and  our  missiles. 

Suppose  further  that  he  knows  that  we 
do  not  have  the  information,  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  need  to  dRex  more  than 
moderately  effective  resistance  to  his  at- 
tack and  that  we  are  badly  lacking  in  the 
meahs  to  penetrate  his  defenses,  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  inability  to  test  our  offensive 
weapons  against  the  kind  of  defenses 
that  they  will  encounter. 

W)e  know  that  our  adversary  plans  to 
control  and  dominate  this  planet. 

Then  suppose  our  adversary  signed  a 
trea|7  with  us  which  would  preclude  us 
from  testing  our  radar  against  the  black- 
outs which  would  result  from  atomic  ex- 
plosions created  by  our  own  defensive 
missiles  as  well  as  those  created  by  our 
enemy's  missiles. 

Sttppose  the  treaty  would  prevent  us 
from  determining  what  the  atomic  ex- 
plosions would  do  to  our  communications 
on  which  our  continued  defense  as  well 
as  niuclrof  our  retaliation  would  depend. 

L«t  us  suppose  further  that  our  adver- 
sary had  learned  bow  he  could  prevent 
us  ffom  striking  back  from  our  missiles 
presently  resting  in  hardened  sites,  pos- 
sibly by  blasting  the  area  near  the  sites 
sufficiently  dose  with  atomic  weapons. 

L<t  us  suppose  that  our  adversary 
could  effectively  predict  the  positions  of  a 
substantial  portion  of  our  Polaris  sub- 
marjines,  and  depend  upon  limiting  the 
damage  to  be  expected  from  such  sub- 
maiine  missiles  as  he  could  not  destroy 
in  home  ports  or  elsewhere. 

Tlien  would  not  the  following  course 
be  logical:  First,  he  would  develop  his 
weapons  and  produce  them  in  large  num- 
bers. This  would  take  several  years. 
Second,  he  would  break  the  test  ban  to 
be  $ure  that  they  worked.  Third,  he 
woulld  embark  upon  a  course  of  inter- 
national conduct  which  would  compel  us 
to  gradually  surrender  to  his  overwhelm- 
ing power  or  start  a  war  which  we  could 
not  hope  to  win  if  we  permitted  him  to 
strike  first.  In  the  latter  event,  would 
he  aot  plan  to  strike  you  the  moment  he 
concluded  that  we  had  elected  that  we 
woi^d  rather  take  our  chances  fighting 
than  surrender? 

It  is  my  judgment  that  each  of  the 
assumptions  that  I  have  made  cannot  be 
dismissed.  Some  of  them  are  already 
true.  Others  are  reasonable  probabili- 
ties, 

I^us  far,  this  Nation  has  been  safe 
because  it  has  been  so  strong  that  it 
could  face  any  showdown  with  a  confi- 
dence that  we  could  rain  so  much  more 
destruction  upon  an  enemy  than  he  could 
hull  at  us  that  only  a  madman  would 
perii&t  in  engaging  our  Nation  in  an 
allout  war. 

This  overwhelming  preponderance 
has  preserved  large  and  small  nations 
in  the  era  which  we  choose  to  call  the 
Pax  America,  or  the  era  of  world  peace 
protected  by  America.  Since  Nagasaki, 
atotiic  weapons  have  not  been  used  for 


purposes  of  warfare.  They  have  been 
used  only  to  maintain  peace  and  as  a 
threat  to  potential   aggressors. 

But  the  balance  is  shifting.  The  So- 
viets have  gone  ahead  in  space.  They 
are  abreast  of  us  in  atomic  weapons. 
Under  the  proposed  treaty,  the  Soviets 
could  continue  underground  testing  in 
areas  of  relatively  small  nuclear  explo- 
sions where  we  feel  we  are  ahead.  We 
would  be  barred  from  testing  in  the  high- 
yield  ranges  where  they  are  ahead. 

We  fear  that  the  Russians  have 
learned  much  that  we  do  not  know  in 
testing  atomic  weapons  and  the  effects 
of  explosions  on  the  radar,  the  communi- 
cations, and  the  warheads  themselves 
which  would  be  a  pjart  of  an  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missile  system  on  the 
one  hand  and  as  the  various  ctxnponents 
of  an  effective  defensive  anUballistic 
missUe  on  the  other  hand. 

If  this  should  prove  true,  then  time  is 
running  out  on  us  rapidly.  If  Russia  Is 
ahead  of  us  in  the  knowledge  necessary 
for  both  the  offense  and  the  defense  of 
tomorrow,  then  this  treaty  may  prove  to 
be  national  suicide. 

Under  this  treaty.  America  will  be  pre- 
vented frcan  building  an  efficient  missile 
defense.  It  is  said  that  we  can  design 
around  our  areas  of  Ignorance,  This  is 
like  planning  to  kill  elephants  with  sticks 
because  a  treaty  prevents  us  from  devel- 
oping an  elephant  gun. 

Under  this  treaty,  America  will  be  pre- 
vented from  developing  weapons  as  large 
as  the  Soviets'.  It  is  said  that  we  do  not 
need  them.  That  Is  like  saying  that  we 
do  not  need  large  cannons,  because  two 
smaller  shells  can  do  what  one  large  one 
will  do. 

Under  this  treaty,  we  will  be  prevented 
from  testing  weapons  that  we  already 
have  In  Inventory,  weapons  that  may 
prove  to  be  billions  of  dollars  of  goose 
feathers  so  far  as  our  offensive  power  is 
concerned. 

Let  It  be  remembered  that  during  the 
first  year  of  World  War  n  the  Americans 
were  fighting  with  torpedoes  that  would 
not  work,  while  the  Japanese  were  fight- 
ing with  torpedoes  that  did  work.  They 
sank  most  of  our  Pacific  Fleet  with  tor- 
pedoes that  had  been  tested  against 
ships,  while  we  bounced  harmlessly 
against  Japanese  hulls  torpedoes  that 
had  been  tested  only  under  simulated  test 
runs. 

If  I  may  be  pardoned  a  personal  exam- 
ple, this  Senator  would  not  be  here  today 
if  a  projectile  fired  by  a  large  Nazi  rail- 
road gun  had  not  failed  to  explode. 

For  all  we  know.  75  percent  of  our  bal- 
listic missile  power  may  prove  to  be  duds 
for  the  reason  of  a  minor  adjustment 
which  would  be  discovered  under  a  live 
test.  When  we  ratify  this  treaty,  we  tie 
our  hands  and  bind  ourselves  not  to  con- 
duct the  tests  which  would  pu-ove  that  our 
weapons  either  work  or  do  not  work.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  It  is  criminal  folly  to 
enter  into  this  treaty  without  at  least 
testing  the  missiles  already  in  inventory. 
Surely  our  adversary  has  done  at  least 
that  much. 

When  we  ratify  this  treaty  we  bind 
ourselves  to  a  code  of  moral  conduct  by 
which  our  adversary  will  not  ai>ide. 
That  we  will  not  cheat  is  clear  from  our 
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record.  That  the  adversary  will  cheat 
is  as  obvious  as  the  fact  that  a  cat  will 
scratch.  We  will  be  in  a  contest  with 
one  hand  tied  behind  us. 

Why  do  we  do  these  things? 

The  best  I  can  make  of  it  Is  that  this 
kind  of  thing  results  from  impractical, 
well-meaning  people — some  of  them 
magnificently  educated.  There  are  many 
sincere  patriotic  and  religious  people 
whose  hearts  instantly  surge  to  the 
thought  that  we  may  someday  capture 
the  Communists  with  Christian  love  and 
forbearance.  In  other  lands  there  are 
many  more  such  Christians  in  their 
graves  who  nourished  the  same  hope.  It 
is  Communist  teaching  that  this  element 
of  devotion  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  mankind  is  one  of  the  weak 
points  among  capitalists  which  Commu- 
nists must  never  overlook  an  opportunity 
to  exploit. 

There  are  people  who  like  to  think  that 
the  Communist  leaders  at  heart  are  not 
a  lot  different  from  our  own  leaders. 
The  principal  difference  is  that  Com- 
munist leaders  will  not  abide  by  the  re- 
sults of  a  free  election;  our  difference 
therefore  becomes  irreconcillable.  No 
other  answer  remains  except  war,  or 
stalemate  until  one  can  overthrow  the 
other  by  subversion  or  revolution  unless 
with  time  there  can  be  a  gradual  ac- 
ceptance of  the  views  of  one  by  the  other. 

Some  of  our  best  people  are  convinced 
that  the  Russian  Communist  leaders 
want  peace.  The  Soviets  do  in  fact  want 
peace  on  terms  which  surrender  the 
world  to  their  absolute  control.  No  other 
terms  will  sufQce. 

Many  of  our  people  are  worried  about 
pollution  in  the  atmosphere.  This  wor- 
ried me  greatly  until  I  learned  that  I 
have  been  exposed  to  radiation  all  my 
life  as  a  result  of  cosmic  rays,  mineral 
deposits,  X-rays,  phosphorescent  wrist- 
watches,  television  tubes,  and  other  such 
devices. 

If  a  person  Is  living  in  Denver,  he  Is 
exposed  to  70  percent  more  radiation 
than  at  Washington.  In  the  State  of 
Kerala,  India,  people  are  exposed  to 
1,000  percent  more  radiation  than  In 
Washington,  and  nobody  ever  thought 
much  about  it. 

The  explosions  of  nuclear  devices  by 
all  nations  have  increased  radiation  by 
10  percent,  and  that  increase  will  grad- 
ually decay  and  dissipate  itself.  Fur- 
thermore, the  nuclear  devices  are  be- 
coming much  cleaner. 

A  real  danger  to  America,  I  regret  to 
say,  can  be  those  people  in  the  Disarma- 
ment Agency  and  elsewhere  in  Govern- 
ment and  out  of  Government  who  believe 
genuinely  In  disarmament,  either  par- 
tially or  totally,  on  a  unilateral  basis. 
When  I  voted  for  the  Disarmament 
Agency,  I  did  not  fully  realize  the  dan- 
ger. 

A  man  like  William  Foster  Is  a  hard- 
headed,  practical  person,  but  his  views 
are  necessarily  affected  by  the  one- 
worlders,  Quakers,  and  "i>eace-at-any- 
price"  types  who  gravitate  toward  such 
an  agency.  If  these  people  cannot  make 
an  impression  on  Bill  Foster,  then  they 
will  Impress  at  least  some  persons  in  the 
Senate,  the  House,  the  White  House,  the 
great  uidversltles,  the  press,  or  at  some 


other  point  where  they  may  Influence  our 
national  decisions.  I  fear  that  these  peo- 
ple are  making  headway  in  all  of  these 
places — the  Congress,  the  White  House, 
the  imiverslties,  the  press.  The  Penta- 
gon can  properly  be  expected  to  be  the 
last  bastion  to  fall  prey  to  the  siren  song 
of  disarmament,  but  the  key  to  that 
fortress  is  held  at  the  White  House.  The 
President  is  the  Commander  in  Chief. 
He  makes  and  breaks  both  the  civilians 
and  the  brass  who  run  the  Pentagon. 

Now  the  so-called  military  support  of 
this  treaty  should  be  measured  against 
the  facts  of  life.  The  defense  policy  of 
the  United  States  is  set  by  the  President, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Security  Council, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  with  the  advice  of  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  or  whomever  he  may  choose 
to  consult,  but,  in  the  last  analysis,  by 
the  President. 

The  President  may,  and  frequently 
does,  make  decisions  that  are  a  disad- 
vantage militarily  when  he  believes  that 
other  advantages  should  prevail. 

The  decisions  in  Korea  not  to  use 
atomic  weapons,  not  to  bomb  beyond  the 
Yalu,  not  to  engage  In  hot  pursuit  of  en- 
emy planes,  not  to  bomb  near  the  Rus- 
sian border,  not  to  use  troops  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  to  dismiss  General  MacArthur, 
were  all  debatable,  to  say  the  least,  from 
the  military  point  of  view. 

It  should  be  noted  that  concerning  our 
strategy  in  Korea  hardly  a  word  of  criti- 
cism— none  comes  to  my  mind — came  to 
the  surface  from  an  oflBcer  on  active  duty, 
save  Greneral  MacArthur  himself  who 
was  being  relieved  of  command  and  who 
felt  such  deep  resentment  and  disagree- 
ment that  he  was  willing  to  risk  court 
martial  If  the  President  had  dared  to  go 
so  far  with  a  popular  national  idol. 

When  General  MacArthur  closed  his 
speech  before  the  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress, there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the 
military,  yet  not  a  responsible  officer  In 
charge  of  the  Military  Establishment 
rose  to  criticize  the  President  nor  the 
restraints  that  had  been  Imposed  upon 
General  MsicArthur. 

In  the  thousands  of  pages  of  testimony 
that  occurred  during  the  Investigation, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  backed  the  President 
implicitly  and  other  officers  were  no  more 
critical  than  merely  to  point  out  that, 
when  military  and  political  decisions  are 
mixed,  the  decision  is  not  theirs  to  de- 
cide. In  the  closeness  of  his  fireside, 
an  officer  on  active  duty  will  sometimes 
give  a  confidential  friend  an  answer 
which  utterly  devastates  the  logic  of  the 
Executive  decision;  however,  he  will  not 
do  that  In  public. 

Those  whom  the  President  chooses  for 
his  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  always  appeared 
to  me  to  move  from  a  sense  of  duty  to 
support  the  President's  decision  as  their 
own  once  he  has  made  it.  In  fact,  It 
has  always  appeared  to  me  that  this  was 
the  unwritten  code  of  general  officers. 

Now  when  Curtis  LeMay  stated  that 
he  would  not  have  recommended  signing 
this  test  ban  treaty,  It  seemed  to  me  as 
one  who  has  been  on  committees  hear- 
ing such  men  testify  for  15  years,  that 
General  LeMay  was  going  as  far  as  the 
niles  of  the  game  would  permit  even 
with  the  so-called  clearance  that  had 
been  granted  by  the  Executive. 


When  General  Power,  Chief  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command.  General  Le- 
May's  choice  for  the  Chief's  old  job,  said 
that  he  would  not  advise  ratification  of 
a  treaty  signed  by  the  President,  he  was 
all  but  tviming  in  his  uniform  and  offer- 
ing to  sacrifice  himself  for  national  sur- 
vival as  he  saw  it.  That  is  what  this 
testimony  meant  to  me,  regardless  of 
what  kind  of  clearance  this  man  was 
supposed  to  have. 

Etefore  anyone  leaps  to  the  conclusion 
that  General  LeMay  advises  this  treaty, 
let  him  note  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  cancelled  the  Secretary's  ac- 
ceptance at  a  mere  social  event  given  by 
the  Air  Force  Association  out  of  resent- 
ment that  the  Association  had  resolved 
as  General  Power  recommended  and  as 
General  LeMay  said  he  would  have  rec- 
ommended except  for  the  fact  that  the 
executive  had  already  approved  the 
treaty. 

No,  the  fact  is  that  for  these  officers 
to  have  gone  any  farther  against  this 
treaty  would  have  required  that  they 
consider  offering  their  resignations  first, 
no  matter  what  kind  of  clearance  they 
were  supposed  to  have  had. 

If  this  Nation  should  perish,  it  will  be 
because  we  will  not  listen  to  these  men 
who  have  gone  as  far  sis  their  positions 
and  circumstances  will  permit  to  advise 
us  to  rely  upon  the  best  weapons  we  can 
acquire  and  to  let  nothing  prevent  us 
from  being  best  in  weaponry  If  we  care 
to  survive. 

In  the  past  these  men  have  advised 
that  we  proceed  with  missiles  while 
others  were  dragging  their  feet.  They 
have  advised  even  faster,  better  aircraft, 
better  equipment.  Had  we  listened  to 
them,  we  would  have  been  in  far  better 
shape  to  face  every  crisis  from  the  first 
Berlin  blockade  to  the  Cuban  threat 
today. 

Some  years  ago,  I  served  on  the  Select 
Committee  on  Disarmament  and  on  the 
Disarmament  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Foreign  Relations.  These  were 
foreruxmers  to  the  Disarmament  Agency. 
and,  in  some  respects,  forenumers  of  this 
treaty.  Let  me  say  that  my  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Httmphrey],  is  as  devoted  a  patriot  as 
any  man  In  this  Chamber,  although  our 
views  on  this  treaty  are  as  different  as 
night  and  day.  He  was  chairman  of 
that  select  committee  and  that  subcom- 
mittee. 

When  we  were  serving  on  the  Disarma- 
ment Committee,  the  Joint  Chiefs  told  us 
that,  if  we  wanted  to  disarm,  we  should 
arm  first  because  their  resources  h£ul 
been  cut  back  until  they  had  nothing 
that  they  could  afford  to  give  up.  This 
was  under  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion. 

Subsequently,  we  did  proceed  to  arm 
this  country  imder  President  Kennedy. 
Today  we  are  in  F>osition  to  talk  disarma- 
ment because  we  are  very  strong.  But 
we  should  not  talk  disarmament  without 
foolproof  Inspection.  Until  our  adver- 
sary is  ready  to  disarm  and  let  us  Inspect 
to  see  for  ourselves,  we  should  continue 
to  build  and  maintain  great  strength. 
This  Is  the  only  way  that  we  will  ever 
have  an  honorable  r>eaw;e  with  freedom. 
However  long  it  takes,  this  we  must  in- 
sist upon. 
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Now,  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  biggest 
dangera  In  thi*  treaty,  tn  my  opinion. 
la  the  fact  that  Red  Chin*  Is  not  bound 
by  ft.  I  think  th«t  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oeor^a  [Mr.  Rxtssxll} 
and  many  others  have  indicated  thetr 
great  apprehension  orer  this  fact. 

All  hare  todlcated  the  fear  that  tn 
years  to  come  Russia  will  use  Chinese 
territory  to  conduct  clandestine  tests  tn 
the  atmosphere.  It  is  all  too  easy  for 
some  to  discount  this  possibility  at  this 
particular  time  because  of  the  alleged 
poor  relations  between  Russia  and  China. 
But  who  Is  to  say  that  these  relations 
might  not  take  a  rery  sudden  turn  for 
the  better— Just  as  they  took  a  sudden 
turn  for  the  worse  during  these  past 
3  or  4  months.  Who  is  to  say  that  Mao 
Tse-tun«,  who  is  well  into  his  seventies, 
might  not  die  the  very  next  week  after 
next  and  that  his  successor  might  not 
bring  China  back  under  Russia's  wing. 
Or  who  Is  to  say  that  in  any  number  of 
ways  China  and  Russia  might  not  sud- 
denly become  true  allies  once  more — 
even  under  their  present  leadership. 

I  remember  only  too  well,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  conclusion,  on  this  very  sub- 
ject reached  only  3  or  4  years  ago  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  of  the 
Senate  Ptoreign  Relations  Committee.  I 
and  several  others  who  are  still  members 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
served  on  that  subcommittee,  which  in 
a  number  of  ways  led  us  to  establish  the 
present  Disarmament  Agency. 

For  some  time  we  studied  the  matter 
of  nuclear  test  bans  and  came  up  with 
numerous  conclusions  on  this  subject 
and  others. 

During  that  period,  in  August  1953 — 5 
years  ago— my  friend  from  Minnesota 
brought  to  us  a  docxunent  warning  that 
no  disarmament  agreement  with  Rus- 
sia would  be  in  this  Nation's  interest  im- 
less  subscribed  to  fully  by  Communist 
China.  The  possibility  of  Communist 
perfidy  by  way  of  using  China  as  a  tool 
or  as  cover  for  a  Russian  operation  was 
specifically  spelled  out  in  the  subcom- 
mittee's report.    It  reads  as  follows: 

Commiuxtet  Ctalaa  Is  stUl  s  formidable 
military  powtr  aiul  ev«ry  IndlcatloD  ia  that 
^u  power  to  being  augmented.  Aa  tbe  sul>- 
ooDunlttee  baa  evaluated  evente  In  the  area 
at  China  and  within  China  Itaelf  which  are 
directly  related  to  disarmament,  tt  haa  con- 
cluded that  there  te  a  real  poesiblltty  that 
the  exclxialon  of  China  from  a  first  step  dla- 
annamant  atrnamffnt  aalgbt  prtTvide  the 
Sovlafe  Uoton  a  a^grHtlcant  kxipholc  throu^ 
which  to  wvada  aueh  an  acreemenk.  Obvl- 
oualy,  whether  tbla  loophole  would  exist 
would  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  agree- 
ment. The  subCTjnmilttee  notes  In  thia  con- 
nection that  aa  agreement  which  InTolved 
the  ffoapeiMlon  of  nuclear  weapons  teata  with 
Inspection  sund  which  did  not  Include  In^jec- 
timn  In  Communlat  cailna  might  preaent  an 
oKMrtont^  tor  evaotona  on  tha  part  ct  the 
SoTlat  bloc  TlM  United  Statea  must  not 
confeemplata  algnlnf  a  dlaarmaaaent  a^ee- 
m.ent  whldi  would  permit  Ita  aecxirltj  to  ba 
Jeopardized.  T3ia  auboommlttae  la  o<  tha 
opinion,  ttiiefaw.  that  greater  attention 
ts  Ifea  qveatloB  of  tncludios 
CMaa  la  any  ^MBarmamant 
loaM  pCDVlciB  for  ttia  aua- 


Thto  subcommittee  included  a  number 
of  thfc  Benators  who  voted  to  favoraWy 
report  this  measure  to  the  Senate. 

Noir  we  are  presented  a  treaty  that 
drops  the  requirement  of  Inspection.  I 
am  advised  that  It  will  be  impossible  to 
provQ  cheating  under  all  circumstances. 
even  In  Russia  or  at  sea.  For  example, 
when  an  explosion  occurs  in  the  south 
Paciflc.  how  win  anyone  know  who  cre- 
ated that  explosion  at  sea?  No  one  ex- 
cept those  who  were  there  would  know. 
The  south  Paciflc  Is  the  high  sea:  it  is 
availtible  to  everyone.  The  treaty  cer- 
tainlj^  does  not  block  the  cheating  with 
Chinft  as  the  cover. 

If  we  make  this  treaty  minus  inspec- 
tion. I  predict  that  we  will  never  per- 
suade Russia  to  agree  to  foolproof  in- 
spectilon  in  all  other  respects.  This  will 
be  the  precedent.  It  will  be  said  among 
Communists  that  if  we  will  agree  to  a 
treatjy  so  clearly  against  our  security 
interests  as  this  one.  we  will  eventually 
seal  Off  whatever  chance  we  have  of  pre- 
vailing on  this  earth  by  agreeing  to  dis- 
arm under  circumstances  wherein  our 
adversary  will  remain  armed  to  the 
teeth. 

In  the  Cuban  crisis,  only  last  year, 
thes^  selfsame  Communists — in  fact. 
one  of  them  also  initialed  this  treaty — 
lied  to  us  about  missUes  in  Cuba  until 
they  were  almost  in  position  to  blast  us 
from  this  planet  with  Cuba  aa  the  base 
before  we  finally  moved.  Even  now  we 
do  r^t  know  whether  the  missiles  are  in 
Cub^  or  not.  The  inspection  to  which 
Russia  agreed  at  the  showdown  never 
cam^  to  pass  because  our  leadership 
softened  its  resolve  when  the  immediate 
crisia  passed. 

I  respect  our  President  as  a  person,  a 
former  naval  officer,  a  former  Senator, 
and  as  an  able  Chief  Executive.  He  says 
that  this  treaty  enables  all  people  to  be 
free  from  fears  of  radioactive  fallout.  I 
say  that  you  had  better  be  worried  about 
the  fallout  from  the  bombs  sumed  at  you 
if  y<)u  are  lucky  enough  to  escape  the 
blast,  more  than  the  inftnitestmal 
amount  of  radiation  from  tests  con- 
ducted under  conditions  carefully  ar- 
ranged to  protect  life  and  health.  Inso- 
far as  this  treaty  frees  you  from  fear,  it 
is  a  sense  of  false  security. 

our  President  says  this  treaty  fur- 
nishes a  small  hope  that  war  can  be 
averted.  I  say  that  this  treaty  dashes 
that  hope  in  that  it  will  shift  the  relative 
pow«r  of  the  two  great  protagonists  in 
favor  of  the  one  which  refuses  to  re- 
nourwe  world  domination  under  poUce 
state  rule  as  the  only  answer. 

1^  treaty  will  help  to  riiift  military 
superiority  from  the  law-a1:ridin«  God- 
fearing, peace-loving,  truthtelling  Gov- 
ernment that  is  the  United  States. 
This  treaty  win  serve  to  retard  the  de- 
velopment at  our  defenses  and  our 
offetisive  po^»«x.  TWs  treaty  will  limit 
but  slightly  the  development  of  the  mlll- 
t&ry  might  of  our  adversary  and  he  will 
cheat  wlKDever  he  finds  the  restraint  to 
be  important. 

This  treaty  will  result  tn  a  stronger 
Communist  military  power  compared  to 
that  of  the  United  States  and  the  free 


world.    This  treaty  will  hasten  the  day 

when    Soviet    Russia    and    Communist 

China  will  be  ready  to  risk  war  with  us. 

Many  years  ago,  Patrick  Henry  said: 

Gentlemen  may  cry  peace,  peace,  but  there 
ts  no  peace.  What  is  It  that  gentlemen  wish? 
What  would  they  hare?  Is  life  »o  dear,  or 
peace  so  aweet.  aa  to  be  pvu*chased  at  tha 
price  of  <^h*»ni»  and  alavery?  Forbid  It, 
Almighty  Ood.  I  kjww  not  what  course 
others  may  take,  but,  aa  for  me,  give  me 
liberty,  or  give  me  death. 

Many  of  the  arguments  that  have  been 
made  for  this  treaty  would  place  our 
Hves,  our  safety,  our  hope  for  better , 
health  and  cleaner  air  ahead  of  our  love 
of  Mberty.  This  treaty  would  do  just 
that.  I  do  not  care  to  survive  to  a  day 
when  this  Nation  is  no  longer  free,  and 
I  am  prepared  to  pay  the  price  of  a  free 
America  whatever  that  price  may  be. 
The  price  of  preparedness  is  small  in- 
deed compared  to  the  consequences  of 
defeat. 

This  treaty  should  be  rejected  and  I 
shall  so  vote. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  presume  the 
Soiator  from  Louisiana  has  read  in  the 
news  today  that  Mr.  Oromyko,  the  man 
who  Initialed  the  treaty  on  behalf  of  the 
UJ3.S.R.,  the  man  who  was  at  the  White 
House  and  talked  to  President  Kennedy 
last  fall  concerning  the  missiles  in  Cuba, 
and  denied  there  were  any  missiles 
there,  at  the  very  time  President  Ken- 
nedy had  pictures  in  his  desk  showing 
they  were  there,  is  now  stating  that  he 
wants  to  have  a  disarmament  meeting 
with  the  President  in  Moscow  next  year. 
I  presume  the  Senator  read  those  news 
accounts, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  What  the 
Russians  have  in  mind  for  us,  in  my 
judgment,  is  exactly  what  they  had  last 
time.  Mr.  Gromyko  is  going  to  meet  the 
President  and  propose  that  the  United 
States  and  Russia  both  disarm,  on  a 
self-inspection  basis.  That  Is  a  fine 
proposal  f(M-  one  nation  that  does  not 
believe  in  truth  to  make  to  another  na- 
tion that  does.  If  this  country  made 
such  an  agreement,  we  would  be  bound 
to  disarm.  Mr.  Gromyko  went  before 
President  Kennedy  and  said.  '*You  can 
depend  on  it,  Mr.  President,  that  there 
are  no  Russian  missiles  in  Culja" — at 
the  very  time  the  President  had  in  his 
desk  pictures  of  missiles  in  Cuba,  If  we 
do  business  with  those  people,  and  dis- 
arm, all  they  have  to  do  is  lie  to  us  that^ 
they  are  disarming  and  in  that  way  de- 
stroy our  country.  One  thin«  can  be 
said  for  this  treaty — we  would  not  have 
to  fear  war.  because  we  would  not  be 
able  to  fight  if  we  wanted  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  distinguished 
Senator  has  brought  out  the  question  of 
disarmament.  As  President  Kennedy 
has  said,  this  is  the  first  step.  Mr.  Rusk 
has  also  said  it.  Now  it  looks  as  though 
Mr.  Gromyko  is  getting  ready  to  skip 
sereral  steps  and  go  (m  to  an  agreement 
cm  disarmament 

I  comaaend  the  Senator  for  the  pene* 
tratlng  attention  and  care  he  has  given 
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to  this  questicm.  and  the  soimdness  with 
which  he  has  approached  it  and  arrived 
at  his  conclusion.  He  is  making  a  very 
able  and  fine  address,  and  I  extend  my 
hearty  commendations  to  him. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  appreciate  his  compliment. 
I  listened  irith  great  interest  to  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. The  Senator  brought  to  me  much 
good,  solid  thought,  knowledge,  and  in- 
formation that  he  had  learned,  both  as 
a  general  in  the  armed  services  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, when  he  spelled  out,  in  chapter 
and  verse,  information  that  was  not  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
when  it  voted  on  the  question — not  that 
it  would  have  changed  the  votes,  but  the 
information  the  Senator  had  made  avail- 
able to  me  made  a  compelling  case  as  to 
why  the  treaty  should  not  be  ratified. 
I  said  so  at  the  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  congratulate  him  for  his  cour- 
age tn  being  the  only  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  vote 
against  reporting  the  treaty  favorably 
to  the  Senate  fioor.  Since  that  time  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschi]  has 
given  earnest  study  and  consideration 
to  this  matter,  and  I  was  pleased  to  learn 
yesterday  that  he  has  decided  to  vote 
against  the  treaty.  I  likewise  commend 
him  for  his  dedicated  study  and  his  cour- 
age in  deciding  to  stand  with  our  small 
band  of  opponents. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  the  Sen- 
ator well  knows,  at  the  time  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  met,  it  did  not  have 
available  to  it  the  information  that  was 
presented  to  the  Preparedness  Investi- 
gating Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  a  member  of  the  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee. 
He  is  sdso  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauschbI 
wanted  to  wait  until  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  through  its  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee,  could  give  us 
the  information  it  now  has  made  avail- 
able. There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
if  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LatischbI 
had  had  such  information  available  to 
him  when  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  insisted  on  voting  on 
this  matter,  he  would  not  have  voted  as 
he  did.  If  he  had  had  an  opportunity 
to  study  this  Information,  some  of 
which  was  based  on  the  most  respon- 
sible type  of  courageous  testimony  by 
persons  who  have  a  direct  responsibility 
to  defend  this  country  in  the  event  of 
atomic  war — information  that  was  not 
made  available  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee — I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  would  have  voted  just 
as  I  did.  If  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
had  had  such  information  at  that  time. 
there  would  have  been  no  doubt  about 
his  vote,  whereas  at  the  time  he  had 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  he  should  vote 
for  or  against  the  treaty. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  feel  confident 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would  have 
voted  just  as  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
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ana  said  he  would  have  voted  If  that  in- 
formation had  been  made  available  to 
him.  I  regret  that  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  acted  before  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  and  other  members  of  the 
committee  had  the  opportunity  to  study 
the  report  of  the  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee. I  also  believe  that  the  S^iator 
from  Ohio  or  another  member  of  the 
CMnmittee  requested  that  General  Power 
be  allowed  to  testify  brfore  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  that  that  re- 
quest was  denied. 

I  am  sorry  that  General  Power  was  not 
permitted  to  appear  before  the  commit- 
tee, because  he  is  the  one  man  who  would 
have  to  press  the  button  to  have  the 
bombers  take  oft  and  have  the  missiles 
fired  in  the  event  an  exchange  should 
occur.  He  has  been  giving  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  this  subject  as  chairman 
of  the  strategic  targeting  group.  He  is 
an  expert  on  nuclear  weapons  and  an 
expert  on  planes,  including  bombers. 
Merely  because  he  is  a  military  man  in- 
duces some  peoide  to  feel  that  perhaps 
he  is  not  a  scientist,  and  therefore  should 
not  go  into  these  matters,  or  that  he 
does  not  know  anything  about  these  sub- 
jects. He  does.  General  Power  has  giv- 
en a  great  deal  of  attention  and  study 
to  these  matters.  No  one  could  have 
heard  the  testimony  of  General  Power 
before  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee 
and  not  be  convinced  that  he  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about — that  this  dedicated 
officer  knows  his  job  and  the  enemy  we 
face  in  the  cold  war. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
know  whether  General  Power  requested 
that  he  be  heard  before  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  He  did  not  request 
that  he  be  heard,  but  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  or  another  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  told  me 
that  he  had  requested  that  General  Pow- 
er be  allowed  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  I  had  had  to  vote  for  or  against 
the  treaty  when  it  was  first  brought  to 
the  Senate  and  before  I  had  heard  the 
witnesses,  particularly  before  I  had  heard 
Dr.  Teller  on  this  subject,  I  would  have 
voted  for  the  treaty.  I  was  prepared  to 
go  along  and  approve  the  treaty,  feeling 
that  to  do  so  would  be  in  the  interest  of 
my  country.  However,  after  I  had  heard 
what  Dr.  Teller  had  to  say  about  it,  after 
I  had  had  made  available  to  me  the 
testimony  of  General  Power,  after  I 
could  read  what  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  had  developed  on  the  subject, 
after  I  had  heard  the  statement  of  the 
man  who  in  my  judgment  is  the  best  au- 
thority on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  the 
problem  of  defending  America,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell].  I 
changed  my  mind.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  been  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  predecessor 
committee  from  the  day  he  came  to  the 
Senate,  probably  24  or  26  years  ago. 
Many  consider  him  to  be  the  best 
qualified  man  to  be  President 

I  supported  him  for  President  at  the 
Democratic  Convention,  but  refused  to 


walk  out  of  the  convention  when  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Louisiana  delegation  wanted 
to  walk  out.  on  the  theory  that  we  came 
to  support  a  Senator  from  Georgia,  and 
that  we  should  remain  and  fight  for  him. 
In  the  opinion  of  former  President 
Truman  he  was  the  best  qualified  man 
to  be  President  of  the  United  States. 
When  he  made  the  compelling  case 
against  the  treaty  that  he  made,  I  was 
left  with  no  alternative  but  to  vote  to 
reject  the  treaty,  as  he  had  said  he  was 
left  in  no  doubt  about  rejecting  the 
treaty,  because  it  fails  to  protect  the  sur- 
vival of  this  country. 

The  treaty  could  be  the  key  to  our 
destruction,  or  our  demise  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  I  cannot  vote  for  it 
knowing  that  that  might  be  the  result. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  announce- 
ment by  Mr.  Gromyko,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  papers  today,  bears  out  the 
prediction  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Rttssell],  and  other  Senators  that  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  is  the  first  step 
to  disarmament. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  prophet- 
ic judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Russell  1  about  the  treaty  being 
a  step  that  is  in  the  wrong  direction 
from  the  standpoint  of  this  Nation's  in- 
terest, included  a  prediction  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Cieorgia  that  some  other  nation, 
among  the  community  of  nations,  would 
propose  that  now  that  we  have  agreed 
to  cease  atmospheric  testing  and  testing 
in  space  and  testing  undo'  water,  we 
should  now  agree  to  stop  all  vinderground 
testing. 

Today,  within  a  week  of  when  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  made  his  speech, 
a  delegate  from  Brazil  in  the  United  Na- 
tions has  proposed  that  the  smaller  na- 
tions should  take  the  lead  in  seeking  to 
make  us  agree  that  we  will  not  do  any 
underground  testing. 

The  Senator  knows  that  Communist 
China  can  serve  as  the  testing  ground 
for  the  Soviet  Union.  The  only  real 
argument  between  the  Communists  in 
China  and  the  Communists  in  Russia  is 
how  better  to  destroy  us.  Communist 
China  sajrs,  "Let  us  use  these  weapons  to 
do  it."  Russia  says.  "No.  let  us  not  do 
it  that  way.  If  we  use  them,  they  might 
use  them  back  on  us." 

The  question  is  whether  they  should 
cheat,  should  lie.  should  deceive  and 
force  us  to  our  knees  in  abject  surrender 
by  any  means  short  of  destruction. 
Those  two  nati<His  do  not  disagree  about 
anything  else.  They  can  resolve  their 
differences  tomorrow  if  they  wish  to. 
Russia  could  resvune  testing  in  Red 
China  if  it  wished  to  do  so.  The  only 
diSer^ice  betweoi  them  is  as  to  what 
the  best  way  is  of  destroying  us. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  feel  that  the  only 
thing  that  has  prevented  a  war  with 
Russia  since  World  War  n,  in  view  of 
her  goal  of  world  domination  and  &i- 
slavement,  has  been  the  overwhelming 
nuclear  power  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  my 
judgmoit  that  that  is  what  has  main- 
tained the  peace.    Some  may  disagree 
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with  me,  of  course.  They  say  the  Rus- 
sians do  not  want  war.  I  am  sure  they  do 
not  want  war.  provided  it  fits  In  with 
their  terms,  which  means  that  they 
would  dominate  the  world,  including  the 
United  States.  There  Is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  it  has  been  the  nuclear  deter- 
rent of  the  United  States  which  has  been 
maintaining  the  peace  over  the  years 
since  World  War  n.  IncidentaUy.  Win- 
ston Churchill,  one  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  of  our  time,  at  Pulton,  Mo., 
made  that  statement  a  few  years  ago, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  President 
Tniman. 

Mr.  THURMOND.    I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  soon  act  to  fulfill  an  im- 
portant constitutional  responsibility 
which  it  shares  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  We  have  been  asked 
by  the  President  to  approve  ratification 
of  the  test  ban  treaty,  and  thus  to  share 
with  him  this  responsibility.  The  Con- 
stitution reqviires,  for  the  ratification  of 
any  treaty,  the  advice  of  the  Senate  and 
the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
who  sire  present  and  voting.  In  a  for- 
mal sense.  It  is  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  offer  the  advice  to  the  Presi- 
dent; but,  in  a  broader  sense,  the  Sen- 
ate is  the  medlimi  through  which  the 
whole  country  should  be  expected  to  give 
its  advice. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  vote  of  the 
Senate  will  be  the  means  by  which  the 
country  will  give  its  consent. 

Oftentimes,  the  advice  given  In  regsu-d 
to  a  treaty  is  highly  technical,  and  the 
consent  which  is  given  Involves  a  limited 
or  confined  scientific  or  rational  judg- 
ment. But  the  advice  and  consent  with 
reference  to  this  particular  treaty  In- 
volve much  more  than  that.  They  In- 
volve our  sidvlce  based  on  the  general 
judgment  of  the  Senate  and — If  the  Sen- 
ate speaks  for  the  country — the  judg- 
ment of  the  people  of  this  country.  So 
our  decision  also  Involves  a  moral  com- 
mitment, in  connection  with  which  we 
rely  on  the  Intellect  and  the  will  of 
people  of  this  land  when  we  act  either 
to  affirm  or  to  reject  the  treaty — as  a 
result  of  which  we  shall  be  subject  to 
the  interpretation  of  historical  judgment 
as  to  the  movement  of  events  in  the  year 
1963. 

Mr.  President,  neither  advice  nor  the 
consent  of  the  Senate  on  matters  as 
serious  as  those  involved  in  this  test  ban 
treaty  shoxild  be  given  lightly.  The  Sen- 
ate has  proceeded  most  cautiously  and 
most  carefully.  It  has  sought  the  ad- 
vice of  representatives  of  the  President, 
principally  the  Secretary  of  State.  It 
has  sought  the  advice  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  of  other  military  experts. 
It  has  sought  the  advice  of  former  Presi- 
dents and  former  public  ofiBclals  expe- 
rienced in  international  affairs.  It  has 
sought  the  advice  of  scientists  and  his- 
torians, and  has  heard  from  the  general 
public. 

In  considering  the  test  ban  treaty,  the 
Senate  has  conducted  a  thorough  re- 
view of  our  military  policy  and  ovir  for- 
eign policy,  and  has  considered  both  our 
strength  and  our  weaknesses.  It  has 
examined  carefully  the  language  of  the 


treaty  itself,  and  has  attempted  to  weigh 
the  immediate  implications  and  the  Im- 
mediate significance  of  the  treaty. 

The  Senate  has  also  judged  the  treaty 
against  the  background  of  history  and 
the  movement  of  history,  and  has  con- 
sidered both  the  discouraging  record  of 
the  past  and  the  risks  and  the  uncertain- 
ties of  the  future. 

Most  treaties  are  instruments*  of  lim- 
ited objective  and  also  limited  achieve- 
i^ent.  Sometimes  their  declared  pur- 
poses are  relatively  limited  and  almost 
trivial.  Sometimes  their  declared  pur- 
poses have  expressed  hopes  beyond  the 
reasonable  expectations  of  prudent  men. 
$ome  treaties  have  been  formed  and 
drawn  in  good  faith;  and  others  have 
been  designed  to  deceive.  Some  treaties 
ftave  been  signed  and  ratified  as  instru- 
itients  of  mutual  defense;  others,  as  a 
aeal  of  mutual  aggression.  The  record 
Of  performance  on  treaties  is  as  mixed  as 
^JJhe  history  of  mankind. 

This  test  ban  treaty  is  one  of  limited 
Objectives.  The  heart  of  it  Is  the  agree- 
ment that  each  of  the  parties  will  under- 
take the  following: 

1.  Prohibit,  to  prevent,  and  not  to  carry 
Out  any  nuclear  weapon  teat  exploelon.  or 
any  other  nuclear  explosion  at  any  place 
fnder   Its  Jurtadlctlon   or   control; 

1  (a)  In  the  atmosphere,  beyond  Its  limits, 
Including  outer  space,  or  underwater.  In- 
cluding territorial  waters  or  high  seas;  or 

j    (b)    In  any  other  environment  U  such  ex- 

tloslon  causes  radioactive  debris  to  be  pre- 
»nt  outside  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
^tate  under  whose  Jurisdiction  or  control 
0uch  explosion  Is  conducted.  It  Is  under- 
stood. In  thU  connection,  that  the  provisions 
4>f  this  subparagraph  are  without  prejudice 
to  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  resulting  In  the 
permanent  banning  of  all  nuclear  test  ex- 
plosions, Including  all  such  explosions  un- 
flerground,  the  conclusions  of  which,  as  the 

fiartles  have  stated  In  the  preamble  to  this 
reaty,  they  seek  to  achieve. 

2.  Each  of  the  parties  to  this  treaty  under- 
takes furthermore  to  refrain  from  causing, 
^ncoxiraglng.  or  In  any  way  participating 
in,  the  carrying  out  of  any  nuclear  weapon 
lest  explosion,  or  any  other  nuclear  explo- 
sion anywhere,  which  would  take  place  In 
liny  of  the  environments  described,  or  have 
the  effect  referred  to  In  paragraph  1  of  this 
iirtlcle. 

i  The  rest  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty 
deal  with  procedures  for  ratification,  the 
admission  of  additional  signatories,  and 
jwithin — in  article  IV— the  conditions 
land  terms  under  which  the  parties  may 
repudiate  and  withdraw  from  the  treaty 
arrangement. 

Some  Senators  have  criticized  the 
treaty  because  it  will  not  establish  uni- 
versal peace  and  full  victory  for  the 
"United  States  and  for  the  free  world. 
These  are  some  of  the  questions  that 
have  been  asked  about  it: 

First.  Will  the  treaty  get  the  Russian 
troops  out  of  Cuba? 

Second.  Will  the  treaty  rid  Cuba  of 
the  despotism  of  Communist  domina- 
tion? 

Third.  Will  the  treaty  stop  the  sabo- 
tage In  Venezuela? 

Fourth.  Will  the  treaty  eliminate  the 
Communist  subversion  and  espionage  in 
Peru  and  Ecuador? 

Fifth.  Will  the  treaty  stop  Communist 
agitation  In  Africa? 


Sixth.  Will  the  treaty  free  any  of  the 
people  now  enslaved  in  eastern  Evu-opean 
countries?     How  many? 

Seventh.  Will  the  treaty  tesu:  down 
the  Berlin  wall,  so  that  more  people  may 
express  with  their  feet  their  antagonism 
to  Communist  desp>otism? 

Eighth.  Will  the  treaty  cause  the  So- 
viets to  abandon  their  espionage  rings 
in  any  free  world  nation? 

Ninth.  Will  the  treaty  end  the  con- 
stant Irritations  on  the  Korean  truce 
line,  or  prevent  future  killings  of  Ameri- 
can troops? 

Tenth.  Will  the  treaty  prevent  the 
shelling  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu  In  the 
future? 

Eleventh.  Will  the  treaty  cause  the 
Communists  to  cease  their  attacks  on 
non-Communists  in  Laos,  or  to  mitigate 
their  efforts  to  take  over  that  country? 

Twelfth.  Will  the  treaty  cause  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Chinese  to 
cease  trying  to  take  over  Vietnam? 

These  are  questions  to  which  answers 
have  been  demanded. 

Obviously,  the  answers  must  be  In  the 
negative.  One  could  recite  a  long  list  of 
other  questions.  Some  persons  would 
seem  to  demand  that  the  treaty  somehow 
solve  all  the  problems  which  face  the 
United  States,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
This  would  be  to  demand  much  more  of 
this  treaty — or  any  treaty — than  anyone 
has  a  right  to  demand. 

Some  Senators  have  charged  that  the 
treaty  is  the  first  step  in  a  series  which 
may  lead  to  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament, involving  total  surrender  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States. 
This,  too,  of  course.  Is  to  charge  more 
or  to  promise  more  or  to  prophesy  more 
than  is  warranted  by  the  limited  text 
of  the  treaty  itself. 

In  dealing  with  the  test  ban  treaty, 
we  cannot  act  upon  the  fears  and  the 
apprehensions  of  some  Members  of  the 
Senate  or  of  any  Member  of  the  Senate, 
because  to  do  so  would  preclude  action 
by  the  Senate  on  this  issue,  as  well  as  on 
most  of  the  other  controversial  issues 
which  come  before  this  body. 

We  cannot  act  on  the  basis  of  the 
prophecies — for  many  things  said  about 
the  treaty  have  been  in  the  area  of  proph- 
ecy, even  though  the  speakers  have 
denied  that  they  possess  prophetic  gifts. 

The  record  of  treaties  in  relation  to 
their  stated  objectives  is  a  mixed  one. 
We  cannot  expect  absolute  certainty  of 
success,  even  with  reference  to  the  lim- 
ited objectives  set  forth  in  this  treaty. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  should  not  be 
wholly  pessimistic — by  assuming  that  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  will  in  no  way  be  re- 
spected or  honored. 

A  treaty  is  an  instrument  of  foreign 
policy  and — like  all  such  instruments — 
it  operates  without  the  full  support  of 
power  that  can  be  used  when  the  full  sov- 
ereignty of  one's  country  is  being  exer- 
cised. , 

The  declarations  of  the  administration 
and  the  very  record  made  in  the  course 
of  the  Senate  committees'  inquiries  have 
demonstrated  clearly  that  no  one  is  be- 
ing falsely  optimistic  about  the  possibil- 
ities of  the  treaty.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  possible  good  that  may  come  from 
the  treaty  has  not  been  exaggerated. 
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No  one  can  know  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty what  interests  motivated  the  So- 
viet Union  in  signing  the  test  ban  treaty 
at  this  time,  although  some  have  sug- 
gested rather  strongly  what  that  motiva- 
tion may  be.  We  do  not  have  any  guar- 
antee that  the  Soviet  Union  will  not 
break  the  treaty,  even  without  cause,  In 
the  future.  We  are  not  proceeding,  how- 
ever, as  though  we  had  these  absolute 
gruarantees.  There  are  no  intentions  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  to  proceed 
with  any  kind  of  unilateral  disarmament, 
once  the  treaty  Is  signed.  We  have  been 
assured  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that 
although  testing  in  the  atmosphere 
would  be  useful  in  developing  our  mili- 
tary power,  the  restrictions  which  the 
treaty  would  set  up  would  not  be  such  as 
to  prevent  adequate  development  of  our 
defenses. 

We  retain  our  freedom  to  continue 
underground  tests  without  violation  of 
the  treaty,  and  we  intend  to  pursue  such 
testing. 

We  are  free — and  are  resolved  to  re- 
main prepared  to  do  so — to  resume  nu- 
clear testing  in  the  atmosphere  If  the 
treaty  Is  violated. 

We  shall  go  on  continuing  to  Improve 
our  system  and  methods  for  detecting  all 
kinds  of  nuclear  testing,  and  to  develop 
our  own  anti-balllstlc-missile  program. 

There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
our  nuclear  laboratory  facilities  will  con- 
tinue to  develop  and  attract  the  best  sci- 
entists in  the  free  world. 

The  treaty  would  ban  certain  forms  of 
testing  but  it  will  not  outlaw  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  It  Involves  no  compro- 
mise in  the  ideological  war  with  commu- 
nism, nor  does  it  bear  upon  the  general 
cold  war  with  communism,  nor  does  It 
bear  directly  upon  the  limited  small  wars 
between  Communists  and  anti-Commu- 
nists that  go  on  today. 

It  does  not  change  the  fact  that  both 
we  and  the  Soviet  Unicm  have  a  stockpile 
of  nuclear  weapons.  It  may  prevent 
some  nations  from  entering  the  nuclear 
arms  race,  but  It  has  not  5^  been  ac- 
cepted by  France  and  Red  China,  the  two 
nations  which  are  pressing  the  hardest 
in  the  effort  to  develop  their  own  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  treaty  cannot  properly  be  de- 
scribed as  a  step  forward,  nor  as  a  step 
backward,  but  rather  as  a  kind  of  halt. 

It  is  enough  to  judge  the  treaty  for 
what  it  clearly  it — an  agreement  to  pro- 
hibit nuclear  weapons  testing  in  the  at- 
mosphere, outer  space  and  underwater. 
This  is  an  achievement  to  be  judged  In 
Its  own  right.  It  may  turn  out  to  be  the 
first  of  many  steps  toward  the  objectives 
of  peace  and  justice.  Whether  it  will  or 
uot  remains  unknown. 

If  the  treaty  is  honored.  In  my  opinion, 
it  should  open  the  possibility  of  fiuther 
action  to  reduce  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war  or  to  limit  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

It  is  a  fact  that  agreements  and  un- 
derstandings regarding  poison  gas  seem 
to  have  been  successful  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury. In  any  case,  this  destructive  pwwer 
has  not  been  used,  whatever  the  reason 
may  be. 

Leaving  out  all  consideration  of  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  time  ol  war. 


the  limited  consideration  of  the  con- 
tamination of  the  environment  by  radio- 
active materials  alone  is  one  deserving 
serious  international  attention. 

The  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  brings 
risks  to  all  the  people  of  the  world.  Tlie 
uninvolved  and  uncommitted  citizens  of 
the  other  nations,  as  well  as  those  citi- 
zens of  the  major  powers  producing  and 
controlling  nuclear  arms.  It  creates 
risks  not  only  for  people  living,  but  risks 
for  those  who  are  yet  unborn.  The  ef- 
fects on  the  health  of  citizens  and  the 
genetic  effects  of  radioactive  materials 
are  not  fully  known  or  understood.  But 
it  is  generally  known  arid  accepted  that 
radioactive  materials  can  cause  a  serious 
hazard  to  health  and  to  life. 

Because  the  dangers  both  in  war  and 
in  peace  arising  from  nuclear  power  are 
great,  we  must  be  willing  to  take  some 
limited  risks  within  prudential  limits. 

This  test  ban  treaty  involves  limited 
risks.  Its  ratification  is  dictated  by  pru- 
dent consideration.  It  should  therefore 
be  ratified  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
debate  on  the  test  ban  treaty  has  now 
been  In  progress  In  the  Senate  for  2 
weeks. 

I  have  listened  with  utmost  care  to 
the  intense  debate  that  has  been  waged 
in  the  U5.  Senate  ovct'  whether  or  not 
we  should  ratify  the  test  ban  treaty. 
This  treaty  ratification  has  given  me 
great  concern  because  of  the  charges 
and  countercharges  concerning  the  pos- 
sible effect  that  this  treaty  might  have 
upon  the  security  of  our  Nation.  As  in 
most  matters  which  have  come  before 
this  body,  this  treaty  has  received 
neither  unanimous  approval  nor  objec- 
tion by  the  Senate.  As  in  most  proposals 
that  I  have  faced  in  the  Senate  during 
my  19  years  of  service,  the  contents  of 
this  treaty  are  not  unanimously  accept- 
able to  me.  There  are  weaknesses  in  the 
treaty  which  I  disapprove  of  but  there 
are  many  strong  points — points  upon 
which  the  very  future  of  civilized  life 
as  we  know  It  on  this  planet  may  hinge. 
We  ought  to  realize  that  any  amend- 
ment to  the  treaty  would  necessitate  ne- 
gotiation of  a  new  treaty  by  all  of  the  89 
coimtrles  that  have  already  signed  the 
treaty. 

Whether  we  realize  it  or  not,  the  test 
ban  treaty  debate  Is  one  of  three  great 
debates  of  our  century.  The  first  great 
debate  concerned  the  Involvement  of  the 
United  States  in  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  second  great  debate  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury concerned  our  participation  In  the 
United  Nations. 

I  look  back  to  the  years  following  the 
creation  of  the  League  of  Nations,  when 
the  United  States  as  the  most  powerful 
nation  on  earth  stood  outside  of  the 
League,  voiceless  and  helpless  to  stop  the 
world  from  spinning  recklessly  into 
World  War  n.  even  after  thousands  of 
Americans  had  died  in  World  War  I.  the 
war  to  end  all  wars.  We  were  power less- 
ly  isolated,  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  endorse  Woodrow  Wil- 
son's program  to  make  the  United  States 
a  part  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

We  saved  no  money;  we  saved  no  face; 
and  we  saved  no  lives.  We  merely  weak- 
ened our  Nation  Instead  of  providing  it 


with  security  as  some  Senators  had 
hoped.  When  World  War  U  came,  we 
found  ourselves  again  playing  the  role  of 
savior  of  the  free  world — a  Job  we  were 
pitifully  unprepared  to  do.  World  War 
n  bitterly  taught  us  the  lessmis  of  ttie 
futility  of  isolation.  As  a  result  we  be- 
came a  F>art  of  the  United  Nations,  per- 
haps reluctantly  because  of  the  r>ossl- 
bllltles  of  losing  our  national  identity  In 
a  world  organization.  Again,  in  that 
great  debate,  the  security  of  our  Nation 
versus  the  hor)es  of  peace  became  the 
issue.  This  fear  of  losing  the  Identity  of 
the  United  States  in  the  bieness  of  a 
world  organization  still  remains  with 
many  of  us,  but  we  would  not  withdraw 
the  United  States  from  the  United  Na- 
tions, because  there  still  remains  the 
hope  that  we  can  find  lasting  peace 
through  this  organization. 

Today,  we  distrust  the  Russians,  and 
rightfully  so.  However,  we  cannot  mor- 
ally permit  this  distrust  to  move  us  Into.., 
a  new  form  of  Isolation.  We  recognize 
Russia  and  the  Communist  world  as  the 
arch  en«ny  of  democracy  and  freedom. 
But  we  would  smash  Into  a  thousand 
pieces  the  hopes  of  humanity  for  peace  if 
we  should  reject  this  treaty.  Our  Nation 
and  the  world  cannot  afford  another 
mistake  like  we  made  after  World  War  I. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  one  hand  there 
is  the  threat  of  nuclear  extinction  for  the 
great  mass  of  our  people  as  well  as  our 
enemy,  and  quite  possibly  the  entire 
world,  if  we  reject  this  treaty  and  move 
into  an  unbridled  nuclear  armaments 
race. 

In  this  connection,  there  are  also  in- 
creased hazards  to  the  earth's  popula- 
tion, not  only  to  people  who  are  living  to- 
day but  also  to  unborn  generations. 

Medical  science  is  practically  unani- 
mous In  the  opinion  that  additional  ra- 
diation from  continued  atmospheric  nu- 
clear testing  will  cause  significant  human 
suffering  as  a  result,  with  increased  risks 
of  cancer  and  other  physical  deformities 
and  mental  deficiencies.  It  has  been  es- 
timated that  50,000  children,  as  of  this 
date,  will  be  bom  into  the  world  with 
gross  nxental  or  physical  defects  because 
of  the  genetic  damage  of  fallout  from  nu- 
clear tests.  These  defects  will  include 
such  things  as  muscular  dystrophy,  can- 
cer, blindness,  dwarfism,  and  other  major 
deformities.  Unlimited  and  continuous 
nuclear  testing  in  the  atmosphere  ob- 
viously will  increase  these  threats  to  our 
.  civilization. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  possi- 
bility, if  this  treaty  is  ratified,  that  our 
enemies  would  not  act  In  good  faith  and 
would  violate  the  treaty,  pMsssibly  giving 
them  a  military  advantage  over  us. 
These  points  constitute  the  very  essence 
of  this  debate.  It  has  been  stated  by  the 
scientists  that  any  nuclear  test  which 
amounts  to  anything  would  be  known  a 
few  minutes  thereafter.  Littie  harm 
could  be  done  by  at  least  entering  Into 
the  agreement  at  this  time. 

We  must  profit  from  the  lessons  and 
experience  our  past  has  given  us  and  ac- 
cordingly our  answer  to  the  world  must 
be  ratification  of  this  treaty.  If  we  reject 
it  now,  we  are  saying  that  we  have  given 
up  all  hope  for  peace  and  we  are  telling 
the  world  it  must  lo<^  forward  only  to 
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an  endless  dark  age  of  coJd  war  and  ever- 
threatening  nuclear  attack. 

li  possible.  I  should  like  to  get  rid 
of  the  cold  war — or  at  least  a  part  of  it 
I  want  no  accusing  finger  of  history 
pointing  at  this  Senate  and  at  me  to 
say  that  we  failed  humanity  because  we 
rejected  this  treaty.  Our  faith  in  our- 
selves and  in  God  Almighty  must  be 
greater  than  this  fear  or  there  will  never 
be  peace,  and  we  shsOl  never  rid  our- 
selves of  the  cold  war.     ' 

We  have  lived  with  the  cold  war  and 
within  the  shadow  of  H-bomb  attacks 
for  nearly  20  years,  fniitlessly  edging 
toward  another  world  war.  This  treaty 
essentially  changes  nothing  except  to 
open  the  door  of  possibility  for  Just  and 
lasting  peace. 

As  a  nation  we  must  continue  to  be 
prepared  for  any  eventuality  and  to  do 
anything  necessary  to  preserve  our 
Nation. 

We  must  remain  prepared  at  all  tunes. 
In  this  connection,  we  must  accept  the 
word  of  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  who 
have  stated  that  we  will  not  be  weak- 
ened by  the  signing  of  this  treaty. 

In  addition,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  have  as- 
sured the  Nation  that  we  would  be  pre- 
pared to  resume  testing  should  the  So- 
viets violate  the  treaty,  and  they  have 
stated  that  the  United  States  would  be 
able  to  detect  any  violations  having  any 
significance  or  fiuay  military  value.  If 
we  cannot  accept  their  authority  on  this 
subject,  what  can  we  depend  upon  in  our 
military  setup?  In  all  of  this,  we  owe 
It  to  the  Creator  of  mankind  and  the 
world  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
bring  peace  on  earth.  This  treaty  Is 
within  our  power.  This  treaty  contains 
the  hopes  for  world  peace  and  the  way 
to  achieve  this  without  sacrificing  our 
honor  and  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  why  I  have  no 
other  choice  except  to  vote  for  the  ratifi- 
cation of  this  treaty,  I  do  so  without 
fear  and  without  apology.  The  world 
must  emerge  from  the  night  of  distrust 
and  into  the  light  of  peace.  I  want  the 
United  States  of  America  to  boldly  and 
fearlessly  lead  the  way,  by  signing  and 
becoming  a  part  of  the  peace  treaty  now 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  for  a  clear,  con- 
cise, and  positive  statement.  It  is  a 
wonderful  contribution.  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIE3LD.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  for  the  speech  he  has  made 
this  afternoon.  It  was  to  the  point.  I 
think  the  Senator  made  his  position 
quite  clear  and  quite  understandable. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  both  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  and  the  majority 
leader  for  the  remarks  they  have  made. 
After  studying  the  problem,  this  is  the 
only  way  I  can  cast  my  vote. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom,  which  is 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  patriotic 
organizations  in  the  United  States,  has 
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presented  to  me,  for  the  Senate,  a  peti- 
tion which  bears  the  names  of  about 
l|5,000  people,  from  every  State  in  the 
iJnion,  who  are  opposed  to  ratification  of 
the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  by  the  Senate. 

I  should  just  like  to  read  what  the 
petition  states: 

Yoimg  Americans  for  Freedom,  the  Na- 
tion's largest  conservative  youth  organiza- 
tion In  the  land,  has  presented  this  pcUUon: 
I  "Whereas  the  U  S.S-B.  haw  broken  60  or 
QU  major  treaties  or  agreements  with  the 
ynlted  States;  and 

"Whereas  no  scientific  evidence  has  been 
produced  which  assures  the  United  States  of 
3etectlng  nuclear  tests  In  the  atmosphere 
Uy  the  U.S.S.R.;  and 

"Whereas  history  has  recorded  that  dis- 
armament proceedings  by  the  United  states 
Have  encouraged  the  enemy  to  Increase  ag- 
gression; and 

"Whereas  the  treaty  will  maintain  the 
ftommuntet  UB.S.R.  superiority  In  the  field 
♦f  multlmegaton  weapons  and  antlmlssUe 
Weapons;  and 

"Whereas  any  agreement  between  the  So- 
viet Union,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
$tates  will  Imply  our  trust  In  the  Com- 
munist leadership,  thus  rendering  our  antl- 
(Jommunlst  efforts  worthless;  and 
j  "Whereas  scientific  evidence  concludes  that 
^dloactlve  fallout  from  testing  Is  not  a 
ganger  In  the  Immediate  or  foreseeable  fu- 
^re:  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  undersigned  petition 
the  US.  Senate  to  defeat  President  Ken- 
liedy's  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  with  the  Union 
Of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics." 


]  Following  that  petition  are  the  names 
bf  the  various  persons  who  signed,  from 
Various  States.  As  I  have  stated,  there 
are  petitions  signed  by  persons  from 
every  State  in  the  Nation. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  Young  Americans  for  Freedom  for 
their  activity  in  this  connection.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  addressing  the  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom  last  spring. 
There  must  have  been  18.000  to  20,000 
of  them  present  in  New  York  City  at  that 
time. 

It  is  most  encouraging  to  find  that 
ithousands  of  young  people  on  our  college 
campuses  and  elsewhere  are  standing 
so  strongly  for  freedom  and  the  preser- 
vation of  a  national  defense  posture  to 
insure  the  maintenance  of  our  freedoms 
in  this  country.  After  all.  Mr.  President, 
the  future  of  our  coimtry  belongs  to  our 
young  people  of  today. 

I  feel  that  this  organization  is  render- 
ing America  a  great  service,  and  I  am 
j  proud  that  the  high  caliber  membership 
{contained  in  the  organization  has  seen 
'  fit  to  oppose  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty, 
jeven  though  it  may  not  be  the  popular 
thing  to  do,  and  even  though  the  propa- 
Iganda  of  all  the  netwdrks  and  most  of 
i  the  news  media  In  the  United  States — 
i  not  all,  but  most  of  them,  and  most  of 
I  the  larger  ones,  are  taking  a  contrary 
j  position. 

Again,  I  commend  the  Young  Ameri- 
cans for  Freedom.  I  congratulate  them 
for  the  great  service  they  are  rendering 
to  our  coimtry;  and  I  especially  com- 
I  mend  them  for  obtaining  this  petition 
against  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
hearings  on  the  test  ban  treaty,  I  stated 
that  I  Intended  to  vote  for  its  ratifica- 
tion.   The  debate  throughout  the  hear- 


ings, which  I  attended.  In  the  testimony, 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  has  been 
comprehensive  and.  It  seems  to  me,  has 
examined  every  argument  that  can  be 
adduced  for  or  against  the  treaty.  In 
speaking  today,  I  do  not  intend  to  dwell 
In  detail  on  these  arguments  but.  rather, 
state  the  conclusions  which  lead  me  to 
vote  for  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

I  know  that  the  treaty  represents  the 
culmination  of  efforts  that  have  been 
made  in  various  forms  since  World  War 
n,  beginning  in  a  very  broad  way  under 
the  administration  of  President  Tnunan. 
Under  the  administration  of  President 
Elsenhower  negotiations  were  aimed  di- 
rectly toward  a  ban  upon  nuclear  tests. 
These  efforts  have  been  continued  under 
the  administration  of  President  Ken- 
nedy. The  result  of  all  these  negotia- 
tions and  efforts  is  manifested  in  the 
treaty  before  the  Senate. 

I  am  glad  also  that  this  effort  has  been 
truly  nonpartisan.  The  effort  has  been 
made  by  Democratic  and  Republican  ad- 
ministrations and  Members  of  both  par- 
ties, and  in  particular.  Senators  who 
serve  on  important  committees,  such  as 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  have 
made  great  contributions. 

The  minority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
Senator  Dirksen.  and  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  Party  in  the  Sen- 
ate, Senator  Aiken,  have  referred  in 
their  speeches  favoring  the  treaty  to  the 
provision  of  the  Republican  platform  of 
1960  expressing  the  position  of  the  party 
on  this  subject.  This  part  of  the  plank 
reads: 


1963 
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We  are  similarly  ready  to  negotiate  and 
to  institute  realistic  methods  and  safeguards 
for  disarmeunent,  and  for  the  suspension  of 
nuclear  tests.  We  advocate  an  early  agree- 
ment by  all  nations  to  forego  nuclear  tests 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  suspension  of 
other  tests  as  verification  techniques  permit. 
We  support  the  President  in  any  decision  he 
may  make  to  reevaluate  the  question  of  re- 
sumption of  underground  nuclear  explosions 
testing.  If  the  Geneva  Conference  fails  to 
produce  a  satisfactory  agreement.  We  have 
deep  concern  about  the  mounting  nuclear 
arms  race.  This  concern  leads  us  to  seek 
disarmament  and  nuclear  agreements.  And 
an  equal  concern  to  protect  all  peoples  from 
nuclear  danger,  leads  us  to  Insist  that  such 
agreements  have  adequate  safeguards. 

I  had  the  honor  to  serve  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  sul)committee  on  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  platform  committee  at  the  I960 
convention.  Our  subcommittee  con- 
sulted with  leaders  at  the  convention.  I 
talked  to  Secretary  of  State  Herter  to 
make  certain  that  this  plank  represented 
the  policy  of  President  Eisenhower's  ad- 
ministration. I  consulted  with  President 
Eisenhower  by  telephone  about  certain  of 
its  clauses.  Our  subcommittee  then  ap- 
proved this  section  of  the  platform,  and 
It  was  adopted  by  the  full  platform  com- 
mittee and  the  convention. 

I  point  these  facts  out  not  to  say  that 
the  circumstances  under  which  we 
adopted  our  plank  at  Chicago  in  1960 
were  the  same  as  today,  or  that  the 
treaty  before  us  is  in  exact  accord,  nor 
to  attempt  to  say  what  the  position  of 
President  Eisenhower  or  former  Secre- 
tary of  State  Herter  would  be  on  this 
treaty — but  simply  to  point  out  that  the 


administration  of  President  Eisenhower 
and  the  Republican  Party  had  as  their 
policy  negotiations  toward  a  safeguarded 
ban  on  nuclear  testing. 

In  examining  the  treaty.  I  felt  that  it 
was  my  prime  responsibility  to  determine 
its  effect  upon  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try. Even  the  fact  that  many  nations 
have  acceded  to  the  treaty  cannot  di- 
minish this  duty,  for  only  the  United 
States  has  the  power  to  protect  its  people 
and  its  free  institutions. 

Today  I  have  no  doubt  that  certain 
risks  attend  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
I  do  not  believe  that  such  risks  can  be 
removed  by  reservations,  understandings, 
or  interpretations  of  the  treaty.  The 
risks  lie  either  in  the  provisions  of  tiie 
treaty  itself  or  in  external  facts  regard- 
ing the  relative  nuclear  capabilities  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  is  a  risk  that  the  Soviet  Union 
<  may  breach  the  treaty  by  clandestine 
testing.  If  it  does,  the  testimony  has 
indicated  that  any  significant  tests  would 
be  discovered.  The  United  States  could 
immediately  abrogate  the  treaty,  whether 
the  breskch  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  di- 
rect or  indirect,  through  the  agency  of 
other  countries. 

Article  rv  provides  that  "if  any  ex- 
traordinary events  related  to  the  subject 
matter  of  this  treaty"  jeopardize  the 
supreme  interest  of  this  country,  we 
could  withdraw  after  3  months'  notice. 
I  would  go  further.  It  is  my  belief  that 
If  any  event  occurred  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  President  or  Congress, 
threatened  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  States  would  have 
the  right  under  international  law.  and 
the  duty  under  the  obligation  of  self-de- 
fense, to  abrogate  the  treaty  immediately 
and  take  whatever  steps  might  be  neces- 
sary for  our  security.  The  chief  risk  of 
the  treaty,  as  such  witnesses  as  Dr.  Teller 
and  General  Power  testified,  and  which 
has  been  argued  forcefully  by  respected 
Members  of  the  Senate,  is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  acquired  from  recent  testing 
information  not  available  to  the  United 
States,  information  which  enables  it  to 
develop  an  anti-ballistic-missile  system, 
or  systems,  which  could  neutralize  our 
communications  and  thus  render  useless 
our  "second  strike."  which  is  the  deter- 
rent against  any  Soviet  nuclear  aggres- 
sion. 

In  response.  I  point  out  that  Dr.  Harold 
Brown,  the  director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  the  leading  scientific  ad- 
viser in  the  present  administration,  who 
stated  that  he  has  full  access  to  all  in- 
formation— military  and  scientific — 
testified  categorically  that  our  recent 
tests  provide  information  comparable  to 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union  with  respect  to 
communications  blackout  and  anti-bal- 
listic-missile systems. 

Other  leading  scientists,  such  as  Dr. 
York  and  Dr.  Kistiakowsky  of  President 
Eisenhower's  administration  supported 
Dr.  Brown,  and  testified  that  the  United 
States  possesses  superior  nuclear  power 
and  can  maintain  this  power. 

I  also  heard  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
including  General  LeMay,  In  closed  ses- 
sion, hold  that  the  risks  were  manageable 
if  we  maintain  our  scientific  and  military 


capabilities,  and,  while  raising  the 
question  of  the  risks,  ais  they  should  do, 
they  approved  the  treaty. 

President  Kennedy,  in  his  message  to 
the  Senate  on  August  8,  made  this  state- 
ment: 

According  to  a  oomprehensive  report  |M-e- 
pared  by  the  responsible  agencies  of  govern- 
ment for  the  National  Security  Council,  the 
testa  conducted  by  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  since  President  Eisen- 
hower first  proposed  this  kind  of  treaty  in 
1959  have  not  resulted  in  any  substantial 
alteration  in  the  strategic  balance. 

I  believe  that  the  ultimate  Issue  Is 
whether  it  Is  a  greater  risk  not  to  take 
this  first  step,  whose  chief  purpose  Is  to 
secure  settlements  of  the  situations  In  the 
world  which  create  the  danger  of  war, 
and  to  break  the  cycle  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race  which  overshadows  the  world, 
and  if  not  halted  may  destroy  it.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  called  the  treaty  a  first 
step  toward  agreements  which  would 
tend  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  nu- 
clear war.  President  Eisenhower,  In  his 
recent  letter  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  said: 

But  the  greatest  anticipated  advantage  Is 
the  hope — almost  universally  held  by  the 
earth's  papulations — that  the  consummation 
and  meticulous  implementation  of  the 
agreement  might  open  the  way  to  better  re- 
lations between  the  cold  war  opponents  and, 
by  small  steps,  bring  about  enforceable 
agreements  for  the  reduction  of  the  costly 
armaments  race  and  progress  toward  the  rule 
of  law  in  the  world.  These  promises  and 
these  hopes  represent  the  major  pco'tion  of 
advantages  of  the  treaty. 

If  we  agree  that  the  risks  which  we 
assume  in  ratifying  this  treaty  are  man- 
ageable— and  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
on  the  basis  of  the  testimony  that  they 
are — then  I  believe  the  true  test  of  this 
treaty  lies  ahead.  For  its  true  and  ex- 
plicit purpose,  in  my  view,  is  that  it  looks 
forward  to  two  things.  One  is  the  ac- 
complishment of  further  agreements 
which  will  reduce  the  extension  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race,  such  as  an  enforce- 
able ban  on  underground  testing.  This, 
of  course,  would  be  the  necessary  step 
along  the  route  toward  nuclear  disarma- 
ment by  all  countries.  The  second  pur- 
pose, it  seems  to  me.  is  to  create  an  at- 
mosphere of  some  trust,  in  which  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  can 
proceed  toward  the  just  settlement  of 
issues  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  cre- 
ated, which  cause  our  confrontation  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  produce  the  danger 
of  war.  I  need  not  name  all  of  these  sit- 
uations of  confrontation,  but  two  are  ap- 
parent— Berlin  and  the  presence  of  Sovi- 
et troops  in  Cuba.  The  presence  of 
Soviet  troops  in  Cuba  is  an  extension  of 
the  status  quo  which  Khrushchev  has 
contended  should  be  maintained  in  East- 
ern Europe.  It  is  the  first  extension  of 
Soviet  force  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
It  gives  authority  to  Castro's  regime,  and 
support  to  subversion  and  aggression  in 
the  hemisphere.  Its  danger  will  continue 
until  the  Soviet  military  presence  is 
ended. 

I  give  these  exsimples  to  reinforce  my 
statement  that  the  true  test  is  ahead. 
If  the  Soviet  Union  will  not.  after  the 
ratification  of  this  treaty,  make  any  ad- 
vances toward  a  Just  settlement  of  these 


situations  of  confrontation,  such  as  Ber- 
lin and  Cuba,  if  it  will  not  come  to  any 
agreement  upon  an  enforceable  ban  on 
underground  testing,  then  our  country 
will  have  the  duty  to  inquire  again  as  to 
the  purposes  of  this  treaty  and  whether 
it  benefits  our  security  or  the  security  of 
the  world.  And  after  a  reasonable  time, 
if  no  advances  toward  true  settlements 
are  made,  then  I  believe  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  United  States  to  take  what- 
ever action  oior  security  demanded.  We 
cannot  know  whether  these  advances  to- 
ward settlements,  toward  nuclear  dis- 
armament, are  E>06sible  unless  we  take 
this  first  step. 

Mr.  President,  risks  are  inherent  in 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  but  they 
are  risks  which  the  President  and  most 
of  our  military  and  scientific  leaders, 
charged  with  responsibility,  have  told 
us  categorically  are  manageable  and  are 
less  dangerous  than  the  failure  to  ratify 
the  treaty. 

As  long  as  our  issues  with  Russia  re- 
main unresolved,  we  shall  have  to  live 
in  an  armed  state  under  the  threat  of 
war.  We  have  never  thought  very  much 
about  managing  our  own  lives,  our  gov- 
ernment, and  our  industrial  economy 
during  a  long  period  of  such  danger,  for 
we  have  never  lived  on  the  brink  of  a 
thermonuclear  war. 

Our  system  is  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  for  we  believe  in  a 
moral  order.  We  must  maintain  our 
defenses,  and  we  will  protect  at  what- 
ever cost  necessary  the  security  and  free- 
dom of  our  country. 

I  believe  this  is  a  first  step.  The  Sen- 
ate must  make  the  determination  wheth- 
er the  risks,  not  wholly  known,  are  as 
great  as  the  refusal  to  take  the  first 
step — a  step  which  may  lead  to  other 
agreements — a  step  which  may  lead  to 
ending  the  nuclear  arms  race.  For  the 
nuclear  arms  race  always  holds  the  pos- 
sibility of  nuclear  war.  whether  planned 
or  by  mistake,  in  which  there  would  be 
no  victor — only  the  destruction  of  man- 
kind. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  answers  of  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  the  legal 
questions  I  raised  in  the  Senate  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  1963,  on  the  wording  of  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  Because  of  their 
striking  similarity  to  answers  of  the 
Legal  Adviser  of  the  State  Department, 
which  I  placed  in  the  Record  yesterday, 
I  shall  not  comment  on  these  answers 
of  the  chief  legal  ofiBcer  of  the  Defense 
Department  but  rather  will  observe  that 
the  comments  I  made  yesterday  on  the 
answers  of  the  State  Department's  Legal 
Adviser  apply  equally  to  these  which  I 
now  ask  unanimous  request  be  placed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  answers 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Answkrs  bt  the  Gknkral  Counskl  of  thx 
Depabtmknt  or  Detknsx  to  Lxgal  Qrrzs- 
•noNs  Raised  bt  the  Wording  or  the  Nu- 
CLEAB  Test  Ban  Treatt 

I 

Question  1:  Could  a  party  to  the  treaty 
carry  out  a  nuclear  explosion  in  the  at- 
mosphere above  an  uninhabited  island  not 
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eUlmed  by  It  and  justify  Iti  action  upon  tbe 
ground  tUat  th«  ezploalon  did  not  occur  at 
a  place  under  lU  Jurisdiction  or  conUol? 

Answer:  No.  The  worda  "at  any  place 
under  its  Jvirladlctlon  or  control"  In  tlie 
first  paragraph  ot  article  I  at  the  treaty 
apply  only  to  that  paragraph  and  are  nec- 
eaaary  as  a  legal  matter  since  a  party  to  the 
treaty  would  have  no  authority  to  prohibit 
or  to  prevent  nuclear  explosions  at  places 
not  under  lU  JiirlsdlcUon  or  control  and 
accordingly  would  not  be  able  to  fulfill  any 
treaty  obUgatlon  to  prohibit  or  to  prevent 
nuclear  explosions  at  such  places.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  a  party  would  be 
construed  temporarily  to  have  control  over 
any  plaos  where  It  conducted  a  test,  and 
therefore  paragraph  1  woiild  prohibit  a  party 
from  eonducUng  a  teat  In  the  circumstances 
hypoihaslaed.  In  any  event,  the  second 
paragraph  ot  article  I  prohlblU  a  party,  It- 
self, from  conducting  a  nuclear  test  In  the 
three    environments    anywhere. 

Question  2:  What  nuclear  explosions  in 
outer  space  are  banned  by  this  paragraph 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  outer  space,  and 
particularly  the  more  remote  regions  there- 
of. Is  not  caisldered  to  be  within  the  Juris- 
diction or  control  of  any  nation?  If  Russia 
explodes  a  nuclear  device  In  outer  space  and 
we  claim  that  such  action  Is  prohibited  by 
this  paragragh,  are  we  placed  In  a  position 
where  we  must  simultaneously  admit  that 
Russia  has  Jurisdiction  over  or  controls  the 
particular  region  of  outer  spcu;e  In  which  the 
explosion  occurs? 

Answer:  No.  As  was  the  case  In  ques- 
tion 1.  a  party  U  prohibited  by  paragraph  2 
frtwn  conducting  tests  in  the  three  environ- 
ments without  regard  to  the  question  of 
"Jurisdiction  or  control,"  and  by  paragraph  1 
by  virtue  ot  the  tempco^uTr  control. 

Question  3:  Would  a  nuclear  explosion 
underwater  In  the  middle  of  the  Padflc 
Ocean  be  barred  by  this  paragraph  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  high  seas  are  not  con- 
sidered by  nations  to  be  within  the  control 
or  Jurisdiction  of  any  particular  nation? 

Answer:  Yes.  Such  a  test  would  be  barred 
by  article  I  for  the  reasons  given  in  answers 
1  and  3. 

Question  4:  Does  the  ban  on  "any  other 
nuclear  explosion"  prevent  us  from  operat- 
ing atomic  energy  plants  for  the  produc- 
tion of  electricity,  the  steamship  Savannah, 
or  any  atomic  submarine,  all  of  which  are 
operated  by  means  of  controlled  atc«nlc 
explosions? 

Answer:  No.  Atomic  energy  reactors,  which 
rdease  energy  slowly,  do  not  produce  a  nu- 
clear explosion  within  the  meaning  of  the 
treaty. 

Question  5:  Will  we  be  branded  as  a  vio- 
lator of  the  treaty  if  we  have  an  accidental 
explosion  at  one  of  our  atomic  energy  plante? 
Answer:  No.  An  accidental  explosion  of 
one  of  o\ir  atomic  energy  plants  would  not 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  treaty;  the  treaty 
Is  aimed  at  Intentional  acts, 
n 
Question  1:  Does  ptiragraph  2  apply  to  di- 
rect acta  of  the  parties  or  only  to  Indirect 
acts  of  the  parties?  For  example,  does  It 
apply  to  a  nuclear  explosion  by  Russia  In 
the  atmosphere  above  Russian  soil  or  Is  It 
intended  to  apply  only  to  such  a  situation 
as  a  nxiclear  explosion  by  the  Communist 
Chinese  regime  In  the  atmosphere  above 
China  which  Is  caused,  encouraged,  or  par- 
ticipated In  by  Russia? 

Answer:  Paragraph  2  of  article  I  Is  In- 
tended to  bar  a  party  from  conducting  tests 
itself  In  the  three  environments  (direct  acts) 
and  from  giving  materials  for  use  in  nuclear 
weapons,  or  information  relating  to  their 
design  or  manufacture  to  any  other  state 
whether  or  not  a  party,  if  that  state  was  en- 
gaged In.  or  proposed  to  engage  In,  nuclear 
weapons  tests  in  the  three  environments  (in- 
direct acts) .  *  . 
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Question  2:  If  paragraph  a  does  apply  to 
dlfect  acta  of  th«  parties,  how  do  you  resolve 
the  conflict  between  Ito  provisions,  which 
ar«  not  limited  by  the  phrase  "at  any  place 
under  Its  Jurisdiction  or  control."  and  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  1,  which  are  limited 
by  such  phrase? 

Answer:  As  shown  by  the  answer  to  the 
prtBceding  questions,  there  Is  no  conflict  be- 
tween the  provisions  of  paragraphs  1  and  2. 
me  two  paragraphs  overlap  to  some  extent. 
The  words  "Jurisdiction  or  control"  do  not 
llj>ilt  paragraph  2  because  paragraph  2  does 
nQt  Impose  an  obligation  to  prohibit  or  to 
piievent. 

I  ™ 

iQuesUon:  If  the  United  States  decides  to 

withdraw  from  the  treaty  because  It  has  Ir- 
refutable evidence  that  Russia  has  violated 
itj  would  we  not  be  compelled  to  wait  3 
n^onths  before  resvmalng  nuclear  testing  un- 
le^  we  were  willing  to  risk  being  branded 
a4  treaty  violators? 

Answer :   It  Is  clear  under  International  law 
that  the  United  States  would  not  be  com- 
pelled by  the  treaty  to  wait  3  months  before 
rasxmiing  nuclear  testing  if  Russia  violates 
ke  treaty. 


DXPAKTKENT  OF  DXFKNSX, 

Washington.  September  19, 1963. 
|on.  Masgaset  Chase  Smtth, 
_..5.  Senate, 
M^ashington,  D.C. 

'  DxAS  Senator  SurrH :  As  I  explained  to  you 
oVer  the  telephone  last  evening,  I  am  ex- 
ti^emely  sorry  that  I  did  not  see  your  letter  of 
Sleptember  10  relative  to  the  16  questions  on 
tpe  test  ban  and  I  am  particularly  sorry 
t^at  I  did  not  see  or  sign  the  outgoing  letter. 
I  I  agree  with  the  answers  to  your  questions 
given  by  Secretary  Rusk,  and  I  am  In  full 
agreement  with  the  statements  made  by  the 
president  in  his  letter  to  Senators  Mansfield 
and  DiRKSKN — some  of  which  deal  with  mat- 
ters raised  by  your  questions.  Nevertheless, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  offer 
some  further  comment  on  a  few  of  the  ques- 
tions which  you  posed  on  September  9. 
Specifically,  I  refer  to  your  questions  2,  9. 
^d  11. 

Your  second  question  was:  "Are  we  reason- 
ably confident  and  secure  In  the  knowledge 
Ijhat  our  ballistic  missile  retaliatory  second 
Strike  force  will  siirvlve  and  operate  In  a 
i^uclear  environment?"  This  Is  of  course  a 
^ery  Important  matter.  You  have  the  infor- 
mation concerning  mlsslIe-slte  survivability 
contained  In  my  earlier  remarks,  referred  to 
iy  Secretary  Rusk.  I  would  like  to  udd  a  few 
(jomments  on  the  ability  of  our  missiles  to 
J>enetrate  enemy  defenses. 

Present  penetration  capability,  as  you 
_Qow,  depends  upon  saturation  of  defenses — 
ipon  numbers  of  weapons,  decoy  design, 
Uvo  techniques,  and  nuclear  technology. 
he  limited  test  ban  treaty  does  not  affect 
^he  first  three  of  these  factors.  It  is  relevant 
inly  to  the  last  of  them.  Ballistic  missile 
reentry  vehicles  and  warheads  are  sxisceptlble 
to  both  blast  and  radiation.  The  latter  can 
be  tested  sufficiently  underground.  Although 
tlast  cannot  be  tested  underground,  we  have 
information  from  which  to  extrapolate  blast 
Effect  and  are  able  to  build  around  uncer- 
^intles.  Furthermore,  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
had  no  more  experience  In  the  testing  of  rele- 
vant blast  effects  than  have  we. 

Because  of  the  extremely  large  number  of 
JD.S.  missiles  and  penetration  aids  available 
jfor  saturating  Soviet  defense,  I  am  confident 
that.  In  any  event,  sufficient  U.S.  striking 
power  not  only  can  survive  attack  but  can 
penetrate  to  destroy  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  your  ninth  question,  you  asked:  "Can 
■we,  m  fact,  maintain  an  adequate  readiness 
to  test  in  those  prohibited  environments  In 
the  event  the  treaty  should  suddenly  be 
abrogated?"    You  are  familiar  with  the  testi- 


mony on  this  point  and  with  Deputy  Secre- 
tary ailpatrlc'B  letter  to  Senator  Russell,  In 
which  he  dealt  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  safeguard  (c).  I  am  convinced  that 
we  can  maintain  a  state  of  readiness  such 
that  we  win  be  ready  to  perform  proof  tests 
within  2  months,  development  tests  within 
3  months,  and  (by  a  year  from  now)  effects 
tests  within  6  months.  We  are,  now,  im- 
proving test  support  facilities,  which  Include 
preparation  and  maintenance  of  off-conti- 
nent support  bases  and  test  sites.  We  are 
obtaining  diagnostic  aircraft,  instrumented 
ships  and  aircraft,  weapon  drop  aircraft,  and 
sampler  and  other  support  aircraft;  and  we 
are  preparing  operating  bases  on  Johnston 
Island  and  in  the  Hawaiian  area.  Also,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  Department 
of  Defense  test  organlxation  is  being  kept 
strong  and  ready. 

Your    11th    question    was:     "Will    we    be 
restrained  from  ever  determining  feasibility, 
developing  and  deploying  any  defense  what- 
ever against  ballistic  missile  attack?"  In  my 
testimony.  I  addressed  this  point  quite  fully, 
but  two  points  are  worth  repeating:    First, 
we  should  bear  in  mind  that,  while  an  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system  might  be  very  impor- 
tant, it  U  unrealistic  to  expect  any  foresee- 
able antlballlstlc  missile  system  to  be  effec- 
tive enough  to  save  a  nation  from  great  harm 
In  the  event  It  is  attacked.    Second,  the  non- 
nuclear  aspects  (capacity  for  decoy  discrim- 
ination,   traffic-handling    capacity,    reaction 
speed,   and  missile  performance)    dominate 
the  problem  of  developing  an  effective  antl- 
balllstlc missile  system.    The  nuclear  aspects 
Involved  are  warhead  development  and  the 
nuclear    effects    problems    of    self-kill    and 
blackout.    The  treaty,  as  you  are  aware,  has 
no  bearing  on  the  nonnuclear  features.    War- 
head   development    can    continue    through 
\inderground  testing,  and  some  of  the  impor- 
tant questions  of   self-kill  can   also   be  re- 
solved by  underground   testing.     Questions 
relating  to  blast,  as  In  the  ctise  of  Incoming 
warhead   kill,   referred   to   on   the   previous 
page,  cannot  be  solved  by  underground  tests, 
but  we  have  Information  from  which  to  ex- 
trapolate blast  effect  and  are  able  to  build 
around  uncertainties.  And  atmospheric  test- 
ing would  be  needed  to  provide  either  side 
further  understanding  of  the  blackout  phe- 
nomenon— a    phenomenon   which    has   been 
probed  In  different  ways,  with  what  I  believe 
to  be  comparable  success,  by  both  the  United 
States    and   U.S.S.R.     We    believe    that   our 
latest  atmospheric  tests  revealed  the  approx- 
imate limits  of  the  blackout  problem.    If  the 
antlballlstlc  missile  problems  unaffected  by 
this  treaty  could  be  resolved,  the  uncertain- 
ties caused  by  gaps  in  our  understanding  of 
blackout    could    be    circumvented    through 
conservative  design.     Those  responsible  for 
the  VS.  antlballlstlc  missile  program  believe 
that  the  Nlke-X  system  can  be  developed  and 
deployed  without  ftirther  atmospheric  test- 
ing.   Moreover,  It  Is  their  Judgment  and  the 
judgment  of  those  responsible   for   making 
Intelligence  estimates  on  Soviet  capabilities 
that  our  efforts  In  developing  an  antlballlstlc 
missile  system  are   comparable,   if   not  su- 
perior, to  those  of  the  Soviets. 

I  note  that  on  September  16  you  asked 
eight  legal  questions  about  the  treaty.  I 
asked  my  General  Counsel  to  prepare  an- 
swers to  the  questions.  His  answers  are 
attached  for  your  information. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you, 
please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

ROBCBT  S.  McNamaba, 

Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  place  in  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  the  answers  submitted 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  the  16  questions  I 
raised  in  the  Senate  on  September  10, 
1963. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  answers 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

The  Secret  art  of  State, 
Washinffton,  September  18, 1963. 
Hon.  Margaret  Chase  SMrrn, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Surrn:  In  answer  to  your 
letter  to  me  dated  September  10, 1  am  pleased 
to  enclose  a  memorandum  prepared  at  my 
re(^uest  responding  to  the  16  questions  on 
the  test  ban  treaty  which  you  asked  in  your 
address  to  the  Senate  on  September  9.  I 
hope  the  enclosure  will  prove  helpful  to  you. 
Sincerely  yoiirs, 

Dean  Rusk. 


Response  to  16  Questions  on  the  Test  Ban 
Treaty  Asked  bt  Senator  Smith 

1.  Has  the  Soviet  Union,  through  Its  most 
recent  atmospheric  test  series,  now 
achieved  a  nuclear  advantage  over  the 
United  States  of  a  military  or  scientific  sig- 
nificance? 

In  his  message  transmitting  the  treaty  to 
the  Senate,  the  President  said:  "According 
to  a  comprehensive  report  prepared  by  the 
responsible  agencies  of  Government  for  the 
National  Security  Council,  the  tests  con- 
ducted by  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  since  President  Elsenhower 
first  proposed  this  kind  of  treaty  in  1959 
have  not  res\ilted  in  any  substantial  altera- 
tion In  the  strategic  balance.  In  1959  our 
relative  nuclear  position  was  strong  enough 
to  make  a  limited  test  ban  desirable,  and  it 
remains  so  today." 

See  also  the  statement  of  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  at  pages  97-109  of  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  his  statement  at  page  191,  where  he 
concluded  that  "The  Soviet  tests  of  1961-62 
definitely  did  not  reverse  the  superiority  of 
the  United  States  In  the  technology  of  stra- 
tegic nuclear  warheads." 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  testimony 
on  this  topic  by  Mr.  McCone  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  In  executive 
session. 

2.  Are  we  reasonably  confident  and  secure 
In  the  knowledge  that  our  ballistic  missile 
retaliatory  second  strike  force  will  survive 
and  operate  in  a  nuclear  environment? 

Testimony  by  Secretary  McNamara  In  sup- 
port of  his  conclusion  that  "The  U.S.  stra- 
tegic missile  force  Is  designed  to  survive,  and 
It  win  survive."  appears  at  pages  102-103  of 
the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  Additional  testimony  to  the 
same  effect  is  referred  to  at  pages  17-18  of 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

3.  In  seeking  to  slow  down  the  arms  race 
as  a  purported  advantage  of  this  treaty,  will 
we  adopt  nuclear  parity  as  the  basis  for 
deterring  thermonuclear  war  rather  than 
nuclear  superiority? 

As  Secretary  Rusk  testified  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  August 
12,  1963: 

"I  believe  that  the  United  States  must 
maintain  In  Its  own  security  Interests  a 
very  large  overall  nuclear  superiority  with 
respect  to  the  Soviet  Union.  This  involves 
primarily  the  capacity  to  demonstrate  that 
regardless  of  who  strikes  first,  the  United 
States  will  be  In  a  position  effectively  to 
destroy  an  aggressor."     (Hearings,  p.  45.) 

Secretary  McNamara  testified  as  follows 
on  August   13: 

"The  United  States  has  nuclear  superior- 
ity. We  are  determined  to  maintain  that 
superiority. 

"I  regard  as  essential  to  our  national  se- 
curity the  maintenance  of  a  military  posture 
such  that  we  can  absorb  any  initial  surprise 
attack  and  strike  back  with  sufficient  power 
to  destroy  the  aggressor."     (Hearings,  p.  98.) 

And  A£C  Chairman  Seaborg  testified  as 
follows  on  August  14: 


"I  feel  convinced  that  we  can  maintain  our 
overall  nuclear  weapons  superlwlty  over  the 
Soviet  Union  for  a  longer  period  under  this 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  than  would  be  the 
case  in  the  absence  of  the  treaty."  (Hear- 
ings, page  221.) 

4.  Will  the  treaty,  as  claimed,  prevent  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  when 
France  and  Red  China  refused  to  be  bound 
and  when  underground  testing  Is  sanctioned 
for  all  nations  whether  they  sign  or  not? 

In  his  message  of  August  8,  1963,  trans- 
mitting the  test  ban  treaty  to  the  Senate, 
the  President  wrote: 

"While  It  cannot  wholly  prevent  the  spread 
of  nuclear  arms  to  nations  not  now  possess- 
ing them,  It  prohibits  assistance  to  testing 
in  these  environments  by  others;  It  will  be 
signed  by  many  other  potential  testers;  and 
It  Is  thus  an  important  wedge  In  our  effort 
to  'get  the  genie  back  in  the  bottle.'  " 

Over  100  nations — Including  everyone  ex- 
cept France  and  the  Chinese  Conununists 
which  appears  to  have  any  serious  prospect 
of  becoming  a  nuclear  power — have  now 
either  signed  the  treaty  or  Indicated  pxibllcly 
that  they  would  do  so.  Each  of  these  sig- 
natories Is  not  only  undertaking  to  deny 
Itself  the  right  to  conduct  tests  In  three  or 
four  possible  environments,  but  also  agree- 
ing not  to  cause,  encourage,  or  in  any  way 
participate  In  such  tests  by  others.  More- 
over, the  treaty  will  prevent  any  power — 
whether  a  signatory  or  not — from  receiving 
such  help  or  encouragement  from  any  signa- 
tory. Secretary  McNamara  Indicated  some 
of  the  effects  of  these  restrictions  when  he 
said: 

"With  testing  limited  to  the  underground 
environment,  the  potential  cost  of  a  nuclear 
weapons  development  program  would  in- 
crease sharply  for  all  signatory  states.  And, 
since  testing  underground  Is  not  only  more 
costly  but  also  more  difficult  and  time  con- 
suming, the  proposed  treaty  would  retard 
progress  In  weapons  development  In  cases 
where  the  added  cost  and  other  factors  were 
not  sufficient  to  preclude  it  altogether." 
(Hearings,  page  108.) 

Reference  Is  also  made  to  pages  976-77  of 
the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations;  page  20  of  the  report  of  that 
committee;  and  the  testimony  of  Secretary 
Rusk  before  that  committee  in  executive 
session  on  Augtist  28.  1963. 

5.  How  Is  one  to  define  or  Interpret 
that  which  shall  constitute  an  underground 
test  within  the  meaning  of  article  I.  section 
1.  subsection  (a)  of  the  treaty? 

The  views  of  Secretary  Rusk  on  this  ques- 
tion are  set  forth  at  pages  34-35  and  44  of 
the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  excerpts  from  which  are 
quoted  at  page  22  of  the  report  of  that  com- 
mittee. See  also  the  testimony  quoted  in 
response  to  the  eighth  question,  below. 

6.  Do  we  possess  the  capability  to  de- 
tect all  nuclear  detonations  occurring  in 
the  three  environments  prohibited  by  the 
treaty? 

The  agreed  statement  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  at  page  274  of  the  hearings  dealt 
with  this  question  as  follows : 

"The  dangers  of  detection  and  the  cost 
and  difficulty  of  testing  in  outer  s{>ace  would 
tend  to  Impose  severe  restrictions  upon  such 
clandestine  testing.  Other  clandestine  tests 
in  the  atmosphere  or  underwater,  depend- 
ing on  their  size,  would  Involve  a  fairly  high 
probability  of  detection  by  our  conventional 
Intelligence  or  our  atomic  energy  detection 
system." 

This  conclusion  Is  supported  by  the  In- 
formation with  respect  to  our  detection  sys- 
tem brought  out  by  Mr.  McCone  and  Dr. 
Northrup  in  executive  session.  Your  atten- 
tion is  also  called  to  the  following  point 
made  by  the  President  in  his  letter  to  Sen- 
ator Mansfield  and  Senator  Dirksen  ap- 
pearing at  page  16791  of  the  Congressional 
Record  for  September  11.  1963: 


"Our  facilities  for  the  detection  of  pos- 
sible violations  of  this  treaty  will  be  ex- 
panded and  improved  as  required  to  Increase 
our  assurance  against  clandestine  violation 
by  others." 

7.  Can  any  significant  advances  in  nuclear 
technology  be  achieved  by  clandestine  test- 
ing in  those  three  environments  at  yields 
which  may  possibly  be  below  our  ability  to 
detect? 

The  conclusion  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
with  respect  to  clandestine  testing  appears 
at  page  274  of  the  hearings.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  testimony  quoted  above  with  re- 
spect to  the  probability  that  such  tests 
could  be  detected : 

"Moreover,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  con- 
slcfer  the  resulting  progress  which  the  Soviets 
might  make  clandestinely  to  be  a  relatively 
minor  factor  In  relation  to  the  overall  pres- 
ent and  probable  balance  of  military  strength 
if  adequate  safeguards  are  maintained." 

This  conclusion  Is  supported  not  only  by 
the  other  expert  testimony  si>eclfically  re- 
ferred to  at  page  18  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  but  also  by  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  McCone  and  Dr.  Northrup 
before  that  committee  In  executive  session. 

8.  Will  we  be  able  to  differentiate  between 
a  shallow  tinderground  explosion  and  an  at- 
mospheric burst  detonated  close  to  the  svu*- 
face  of  the  earth? 

It  Is  believed  that  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Harold  Brown  In  the  printed  hearings  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  Is 
responsive  to  this  question : 

"A  third  type  of  clandestine  tests  which 
might  be  tried  is  surface  bursts  or  very  near 
surface  bursts.  These  are  very  detectable." 
(Hearings,  p.  535). 

"From  the  technical  point  of  view,  I  think 
what  I  can  say  is  that  any  test,  any  large 
test,  that  is  not  underground  will  be  de- 
tected as  not  being  underground.  •  •  •  I 
would  view  a  test  that  put  most  of  Its  energy 
into  the  atmosphere  as  an  atmospheric  test 
and  it  would  be  detected  as  such,  and  so  I 
would  assume,  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
said,  that  a  clearly  atmospheric  test  Is  Illegal, 
even  If  there  Is  a  foot  of  dirt  over  It.  But 
from  the  technical  point  of  view,  I  have  said 
all  I  can  say  on  an  expert  basis."  (Hearings, 
p.  551.) 

For  more  detailed  Information  with  re- 
spect to  our  detection  capabilities,  see  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  McCone  and  Dr.  Northrup 
before  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Relations 
in  executive  session. 

9.  Can  we,  in  fact,  maintain  an  adequate 
readiness  to  test  In  those  prohibited  environ- 
ments In  the  event  the  treaty  should  sud- 
denly be  abrogated? 

The  director  of  the  Los  Alamos  Scientific 
Laboratory  testified  as  follows  on  this  point 
at  page  582  of  the  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 

"I  believe,  with  a  reasonable  expenditure, 
It  could  be  possible  to  resimie  the  airdrop 
type  of  nuclear  atmospheric  test  almost  im- 
mediately upon  notice  to  proceed  provided 
current  normal  preparations  are  continued 
and  somewhat  amplified." 

In  addition  to  the  other  testimony  on  this 
point  summarized  at  pages  18-20  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
attention  is  called  to  the  letter  dated  August 
23,  1963,  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  Senator  Rttssell  set  forth  at  pages 
16964-16966  of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
September  13,  1963. 

10.  Will  our  scientific  laboratories  and  the 
Interest  of  our  scientists  deteriorate  under 
a  treaty  which  permits  only  xuiderground 
testing? 

The  Director  of  the  Los  Alamos  Scientific 
Laboratory  testified  as  follows  at  page  582 
of  the  hearings : 

"If  we  do,  Indeed,  vigorously  prepare  f<w 
atmospheric  test  resumption;  if  we  do,  in- 
deed, continue  an  active  program  of  under- 
ground testing,  then  I  believe  that  the  Los 
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Alamos  Scientlfle  Labontory  can  maintain 
a  vigorous,  enthuslitftlc.  and  productive 
group  of  scientists  engaged  In  weapon  de- 
velopment. 

"We  have  met  this  challenge,  and  harder, 
before  when  we  did  not  test  at  all  for  the 
S  years  after  1958." 

Other  reassuring  testimony  on  this  point 
(excerpts  from  which  appear  at  pages  19-20 
of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations)  was  given  by  Chairman  Seaborg 
and  by  a  former  director  of  the  Lawrence 
Radiation  Laboratory.  For  the  plans  to  Im- 
plement Secretary  McNamara's  pledge  to 
"maintain  the  vitality  of  our  weapons  labo- 
ratories." see  the  letter  from  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  Senator  Russeix  set 
forth  at  pages  169*4-16966  of  the  Cowcazs- 
siONAi.  Recoed  for  September  13,  1963. 

11.  Will  we  be  restrained  from  ever  deter- 
mining feasibility,  developing  and  deploying 
any  defense  whatever  against  ballistic  mis- 
sile atUck? 

In  concluding  his  testimony  on  this  sub- 
ject at  pages  108-104  of  the  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Sec- 
retary McNamara  said;  "Thus,  with  or  with- 
out a  test  ban.  we  oould  proceed  with  the 
development  of  an  ABM  system."  Other 
testimony  on  this  question  Is  referred  to  at 
pages  12-15  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

As  for  deployment.  Secretary  Rusk  pointed 
out  at  pfige  28  of  the  hearings:  "There  Is 
nothing  here  that  Interferes  with  •  •  •  the 
deployment  of  nuclear  weapons." 

12.  Will  this  treaty  permit  the  Soviet 
Union  to  achieve  equality  In  the  low-yield 
tactical  weapons  where  it  Is  generally  ac- 
knowledged that  we  have  an  advantage  and 
yet.  preclude  us  from  ever  achieving  equality 
In  the  high-yield  weapon  where  the  Soviet 
Union    Is    unquestionably    superior? 

Secretary  McNamara  testified  that : 
"There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
that  without  a  test  ban  the  Soviets  would  be 
able  to  advance  more  rapidly  and  at  lesser 
cost  In  the  field  of  tactical  nuclear  weapon 
technology  than  they  will  be  able  to  under 
the  test  ban.     (Hearings,   p.   152.) 

As  for  high-yield  weapons,  reference  Is 
made  to  Dr.  Teller's  statement  (quoted  at 
p.  11  of  th«  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations)  that:  "It  Is  not  clear  to 
me  that  these  very  big  yields  will  result  In 
a  substantial  advantage  for  the  Russians 
•  •  •.  In  evaluating  the  consequences  of 
the  test  ban.  I  do  not  place  very  great  Im- 
portance on  the  lead  which  the  Russians  en- 
Joy  In  this  partic\ilar  field":  to  his  similar 
testimony  at  pages  470-471  of  the  hearings 
before  that  conunlttee;  and  to  the  other  tes- 
timony on  this  subject  referred  to  at  pages 
10-11  of  the  report  of  that  committee. 

13.  To  what  extent  can  we  satisfy. 
through  underground  testing,  the  military 
and  sclentlflc  requirements  which  were  to 
have  been  Investigated' by  atomspherlc  tests 
planned  for  next  yeai7        ~~ 

A  number  of  possible  test  objectives  by  the 
United  States  are  listed  at  page  8  of  the  In- 
terim report  of  the  Preparedness  Investigat- 
ing Suboonimlttee  Issued  on  Septemt)er  9. 
1963.  The  extent  to  which  certain  of  these 
objectives  can  be  met  by  underground  test- 
ing or  otherwise  compensated  for  was  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  Howard  Brown  at  pages  557  et 
seq.  of  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  Questions  as  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  a  numt>er  of  the  listed  test  ob- 
jectives are  discvissed  at  pages  10-18  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  in  Chairman  Seaborg's  testimony 
at  pages  207-208  of  the  hearings  Iiefore  that 
committee,  which  he  concluded  by  pointing 
out  that  "where  there  are  limitations  on  our 
testing  program,  there  are  also  limitations 
on  the  Soviets  and  on  the  other  signatories." 

14.  What  is  the  human  tolerance  for  radio- 
activity and  what  is  the  truth  about   the 


danger  of  atmospheric  contamination,  even 
•t  previous  rates  of  testing,  in  causing  ge- 
netic danaage  and  leukemia  to  the  living  and 
yet  unlxirn? 

The  diSicultles  of  giving  any  precise  an- 
swer to  this  question  have  been  brought  out 
^ot  only  In  the  test  ban  hearings  before  the 
^mmlttee  on  Foreign  Relations,  but  also, 
4nuch  more  fully,  by  the  hearings  on  "Fall- 
Out,  Radiation  Standards,  and  Countermeas- 
ijires  ■  before  the  Subconunittee  on  Research, 
|)evelopment,  and  Radiation  of  the  Joint 
<tk)mmlttee  on  Atomic  Energy.  For  a  fairly 
Succinct  statement  of  these  dUScultles  and 
if  the  probabilities  of  genetic  and  somatic 
iffecta  from  fallout  from  nuclear  weapons 
fests  conducted  through  1961,  see  the  report 
^f  the  Federal  Radiation  Council  printed  at 
^ages  403  et  seq.  of  the  printed  hearings  be- 
fore that  subcommittee  conducted  in  June 
4963.  which  Includes  the  following  state- 
^aents: 

"Much  available  evidence  Indicates  that 
^ny  radiation  is  potentially  harmful  •  •  •. 
It  is  virtually  certain  that  genetic  effects 
$an  be  produced  by  even  the  lowest  dosages. 
These  effects  In  children  of  exposed  parents 
$nd  all  future  generations  may  be  of  many 
|lnds,  ranging  from  minor  defects  too  small 
l|o  be  noticed  to  severe  disease  and  death. 

"Estimates  of  two  kinds  of  somatic  effects, 
ieukemla  and  bone  cancer,  are  given  In  table 
ill.  As  mentioned  earlier,  it  is  not  known 
Whether  or  not  there  is  a  threshold  dose 
l^low  which  these  diseases  are  not  produced." 


When  asked  whether  the  radioactive  fall- 


Jut  from  the  unrestricted  testing  which 
ould  occur  If  the  treaty  were  rejected  was 
4  matter  of  concern,  former  A£C  Conunls- 
♦loner  Llbby  replied : 

"Yes,  sir.  We  ought  to  consider  It  was 
9ne  of  the  factors  involved,  one  of  the  im- 
portant factors." 

Some  additional  materials  on  the  subject 
Appear  at  pages  16532-16538  of  the  Con- 
(KESSioNAL  Recou)  for  September  9,  1963. 

15.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  ratification 
tipon  our  plowshare  program — a  project  de- 
signed to  deepen  harbors,  dig  tunnels  and 
^anals,  or  otherwise  cause  beneficial  changes 
io  the  topography  through  controlled  and 
^ntalned  nuclear  explosions? 

AEC  Chairman  Seaborg's  statement  on 
ihis  subject,  appearing  at  pages  210-211  of 
the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
♦igfn   Relations,   Included    the    following: 

"Device  development  and  the  program  for 
Icientific  studies  planned  for  the  immediate 
plowshare  program  can  clearly  proceed  under 
the  terms  of  the  treaty.  This  Is  also  true 
^f  applications  for  mining  and  water  re- 
source developments  which  would  be  car- 
oled out  deep  underground  and  Involve  the 
Release  of  very  little.  If  any,  radioactivity. 

"In  the  excavation  application,  however, 
$ome  radioactivity  will  reach  the  atmosphere 
>nd  a  careful  determination  will  have  to  be 
Inade  that  a  given  project  is  permissible." 
I   In  addition  to  the  other  testimony  on  this 

Int  referred  to  at  pages  20-21  of  the  Re- 

rt  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
ttention   is  called   to   the   following  para- 

aph  of  the  President's  letter  to  Senator 
NSTOELD  and  Senator  dibkskk  (quoted  at 
page  16971  of  the  Congressional  Recokd  for 
September  11.  1963)  : 

"The  United  States  will  diligently  pursue 
its  programs  for  the  further  development  of 
huclear  explosives  for  peaceful  purposes  by 
tmderground  tests  within  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  and  as  and  when  such  developments 
inake  possible  constructive  uses  of  atmos- 
J)herlc  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  pur- 

foses,   the  United  States  will   seek   interna- 
lonal  agreement  under  the  treaty  to  permit 
^ch  explosions." 

16.  Will  the  participation  of  East  Germany 
in  this  treaty  constitute  even  so  much  as  a 
iaclt.  Implied,  or  suggestive  recognition  of 
that  Communist  regime  as  a  sovereign  na- 
tional entity? 


No.  The  reasons  for  this  answer  are  In- 
dicated at  pages  14-18  of  the  printed  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
The  President  reemphaslzed  this  answer  in 
his  letter  to  Senator  Manstielo  and  Senator 
DiRKSEN  printed  at  page  16790  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  September  11,  1963. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  shall  comment  briefly 
on  these  answers  together  with  the  an- 
swers given  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  by  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  SparkmanJ.  I  group  all  four  sets 
of  answers  because  of  their  similarity 
and  their  various  obvious  coordination 
in  preparation  and  presentation. 

I  would  first  take  note  of  that  state- 
ment of  Senator  Sparkman  that: 

There  are  no  single  factual  answers  avail- 
able to  most  of  the  questions  posed.  There 
are  only  speculative  answers,  but  answers 
with  high  probabilities. 

This  was  the  predicate  for  the  detailed 
statement  of  Senator  Sparkman.  It  set 
the  tone  for  his  answers  to  my  questions. 
It  was  the  foundation  and  keystone  of 
his  detailed  answers. 

Any  structure  is  no  firmer  than  its 
foundation,  than  its  footings.  And  I  do 
not  find  the  fotmdation  and  footings  for 
Senator  Spark  man's  answers  to  have  the 
degree  of  reassurance  and  confidence 
that  I  had  hoped  for.  He  observes  that 
"there  are  only  speculative  answers."  I 
had  hoped  for  far  more  than  speculation 
on  this  matter  which  so  seriously  In- 
volves our  national  security. 

My  questions  were  an  attempt  to  re- 
solve the  widespread  conflict  of  opinion 
and  disagreement  among  the  military 
specialists  and  nuclear  scientists  over  the 
probable  military  consequences  to  us  if 
the  treaty  is  ratified.  Clearly,  answers 
that  are  only  "speculative"  do  not  resolve 
that  conflict.  Nor  does  the  contention 
that  foreign  policy  or  international  polit- 
ical considerations  outweigh  the  military 
disadvantages. 

I  am  disappointed  In  the  suggestion 
made  by  some  proponents  of  the  treaty 
that  the  only  way  in  which  the  appro- 
priate data  can  be  acquired  is  to  engage 
in  an  all-out  nuclear  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  is  defeatist  talk.  This  is 
dangerous  extremism. 

Surely  it  is  not  unreasonable  for  a 
Senator  to  request  some  reasonable 
degree  of  factual  assurance  that  our 
reliance  upon  a  complicated  ballistic- 
missile,  second -strike  force  is  not  mis- 
placed before  being  called  upon  to  sup- 
port a  treaty  which  will  so  restrict  our 
freedom  of  action  that  we  may  never  be 
able  to  gain  such  requisite  factual  assur- 
ance. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  constructive  debate  in  which  light, 
rather  than  heat,  is  sought  to  resort  in 
answers  to  questions  by  implying  that  if 
a  Senator  will  only  take  the  time  to  read 
the  testimony  of  a  witness  he  will  find 
the  absolute  truth.  This  is  no  more  con- 
structive than  to  imply  that  a  Senator's 
thinking  has  been  misled  by  the  testi- 
mony of  a  witness,  particularly  if  the 
party  making  the  implication  himself  is 
rel3ring  upon  opinion,  as  distinguished 
from  facts,  in  offering  his  speculative 
answers. 

I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the 
answers  offered  by  Senator  Sparkman, 
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Secretary  Rusk.  Secretary  McNamara. 
and  President  Kermedy.  They  are  help- 
ful But  tbey  do  not  remove  doubts. 
They  only  partially  answer  questions — 
they  only  partially  resolve  doubts.  They 
fall  far  short  of  making  an  ironclad,  air- 
tight case  for  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
They  are  no  more  convincing  to  me  than 
the  arguments  thus  far  made  against 
ratification  of  the  treaty. 

My  more  detailed  observations  with  re- 
spect to  some,  but  not  all  of  the  answers 
submitted  to  the  questions  follow. 

Question  1.  We  are  certain  of  the  Rus- 
sian advantage  in  the  high-yield  weapon. 
Its  possession  by  the  Russians  is  of  mili- 
tary significance  to  the  United  States — 
even  though  we  still  apparently  cannot 
decide  whether  we  want  them  in  our  own 
arsenal — in  its  impact  upon  increasing 
even  more  the  uncertainties  or  suspected 
vulnerabilities  in  our  ballistic-missile 
systems — whether  that  of  launch  sites  or 
penetrating  warheads  over  target.  The 
blast  and  thermal  effects  were  lightly 
touched  upon  but  nothing  was  said  of  the 
probable  radiation  and  electromagnetic 
phenomena  associated  with  such  a  high 
nuclear  yield.  Dr.  Brown  does  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Soviet  high -yield  shots 
were  instrumented  for  effects  data  but 
one  has  to  assume  that  whatever  knowl- 
edge they  gained  of  blast,  thermal,  and 
radiation  effects,  it  is  100  percent  greater 
than  ours  and  this  disparity  will  be  F>er- 
petuated  once  atmospheric  testing  is 
denied  to  us  by  treaty  ratification. 

Question  2.  The  survivability  of  a  sec- 
ond strike  force  through  "mix"  or  variety 
of  back-up  systems  has  merit.  The  the- 
ory is  that  if  the  landbased  missile  force 
should  hapF>en  to  be  unexpectedly  vul- 
nerable to  particular  effects  phenomena, 
the  Polaris  system  or  the  B-52's  will  not 
be. 

Yet,  each  has  its  peculiar  uncertainties 
and  vulnerabilities  whether  in  deploy- 
ment of  the  system  or  in  the  operation 
of  the  system.  Warhead  testing  under 
dynamic  conditions  of  reentry  is  as  fully 
important  as  elect romiigne tic  pulse  test- 
ing for  determining  actual  hardness  of 
launch  sites.  In  the  absence  of  knowl- 
edge of  what  one  is  trying  to  harden 
against,  it  seems  that  "designing  around" 
the  unknowns  is  a  catchy  phrase  which 
has  been  given  too  much  prominence  in 
the  debate. 

Question  3.  Nuclear  superiority  for  de- 
terrence must  be  measured  both  quanti- 
tatively in  terms  of  deployed  weaixans 
systems  and  qualitAtively  in  terms  of 
superior  scientific  knowledge  manifest- 
ing itself  in  superior  weapon  design. 
The  treaty  will  still  permit  further  quan- 
titative deployment  of  weapons  systems, 
but  its  ratification  will  acknowledge  So- 
viet superiority  in  critically  important 
weas  of  nuclear  technology  having  mili- 
tary qualitative  significance 

Question  4.  The  treaty  will  not  pre- 
vent the  spread  Secretary  Rusk  and  Mr. 
William  Poster  said  that  a  comprehen- 
sive ban  would  prevent  the  spread  ol 
nuclear  weapons  but  It  should  have  the 
effect  of  retarding  the  rate  at  which 
other  nations,  apart  from  Prance  and 
Red  China,  might  have  otherwise  ac- 
quired a  nuclear  capability. 

QuesUon  5.  Secretary  Rusk  and  Dr. 
Brown  would  view  an  explosion  which. 


although  within  the  legal  letter  of  the 
treaty,  releases  most  of  its  energy  into 
the  atmosphere  as  a  treaty  violation. 
"Underground"  has  not  been  sufficiently 
defined. 

Questions  6  and  7.  The  worry  here  is 
the  fact  that  we  cannot  detect  low  kilo- 
ton  yields  in  the  atmosphere.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Teller,  exposure  of  radars  and 
communications  devices  and  other  elec- 
tronic gear  could  upset  the  nuclear  bal- 
ance, although  these  are  nonnuclear  de- 
vices, in  discovering  ways  to  make  them 
operate  efficiently  in  a  nuclear  environ- 
ment, that  is,  overcoming  blackout  for 
example. 

Question  8.  Question  8  is  related  to 
the  definition  of  underground.  If.  as  is 
contended,  we  will  abrogate  the  treaty 
upon  detecting  a  test  which,  though  shal- 
lowly  buried  and  the  radioactivity  from 
which  is  confined  to  Soviet  territorial 
boundaries,  then  there  would  be  no  need 
to  differentiate.  One  can.  however,  vis- 
ualize some  heated  arguments  arising 
over  the  contention  by  the  Soviets  that 
they  conformed  to  the  letter  of  the  treaty 
in  whatever  they  did.  Differentiation 
then,  between  shallow  burial  and  atmos- 
pheric, is  important. 

Question  9.  One  can  accept  the  data 
given  as  to  time  [>eriods  of  readiness  for 
different  types  of  tests.  The  question  is 
whetiier  Uiey  are  acceptable  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  security  in  the 
face  of  another  sudden  abrogation  by 
the  Soviets.  We  are  told  that  this  is  a 
large  risk. 

Question  10.  Both  laboratories  and  sci- 
entists deteriorated  under  the  mora- 
torium for  lack  of  any  testing.  If  the 
other  disadvantages  inherent  in  the 
treaty  can  be  accepted,  it  would  seon 
that  permitted  underground  testing,  if 
vigorously  implemented,  should  prevent 
deterioration  in  nuclear  weapons  re- 
search. 

Question  11.  The  discussion  of  an 
anti -ballistic -missile  defense  has  been 
confined  to  systems  of  the  Nike-Zeus  and 
Nike-X  type.  It  may  well  come  to  [kass 
in  the  years  ahead  that  an  effective  bal- 
listic missile  defense  will  take  the  form 
of  maintaining  above  one's  country  a 
highly  charged  atmosphere  of  rays 
emitted  by  uihanced  radiation  devices 
which  will  exploit  the  vulnerabilities  and 
uncertainties  in  warhead  design  of  pene- 
trating reentry  vehicles.  Discrimination 
of  warhead  from  decoy,  traffic  handling, 
reaction  and  radar  blackout  are  prob- 
lems which  would  be  eliminated  by  this 
concept  and  it  is  one  of  the  unresolved 
questions  concerning  the  sophisticated 
nature  of  the  Soviets  recent  tests  and 
their  sudden  willingness  to  sign  the 
treaty. 

Question  12.  True,  without  a  treaty, 
the  Soviets  could  overtake  our  alleged  ad- 
vantage in  low-yield  weapons  more  read- 
ily. The  answers  do  not  mention  the 
fact  that  the  U.S.  position  in  high-yield 
weapons  and  knowledge  of  their  effects 
is  committed  to  inferiority  in  compari- 
son to  the  Soviets. 

Question  13.  The  chart  appearing  on 
page  6  of  the  Preparedness  Subcommit- 
tee's report,  while  more  far  reaching 
than  just  next  year's  planned  test,  more 
accurately  answers  the  question. 


Question  14.  Elsewhere  in  the  debate 
other  facts,  figures,  statistical  studies  and 
opinion  have  appeared.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is — ^we  do  not  know.  My  question 
was  designed  to  emphasize  in  the  debate 
that  the  propagandized  emotionalism  on 
this  point  is  so  highly  exaggerated. 

Question  15.  Plowshare,  despite  claims 
to  the  contrary,  is  generally  pro- 
hibited by  the  treaty  and  the  administra- 
tion has  admitted  that  it  must  be  negoti- 
ated out.  Senator  Sparkmah  properly 
introduced  as  part  of  his  answer,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  letter  of  September  10, 
1963. 

Question  16.  The  excerpt  from  the 
testimony  of  Secretary  Rusk  appearing 
on  page  7  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee report  and  the  State  Department 
answer  are  that  the  answer  is  no  and 
that  even  when  asserting  privileges  of 
participating  and  voting  on  amendments, 
and  so  forth,  we  would  reserve  the  right 
to  object. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
the  proposed  test  ban  treaty  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  is  a  remarkable  docu- 
ment; remarkable  not  so  much  for  what 
it  does,  but  for  the  questionable  hopes 
it  may  have  aroused  not  only  in  this 
coimtry.  but  throughout  the  world. 

At  the  outset.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
this  proposed  treaty  Is  the  outgrowth  of 
some  unclear  origins.  I  will  try  to  point 
out  later  how  It  is  different  from  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion— but  in  any  event  the  speed  with 
which  this  document  was  accepted  and 
signed  can  well  promote  inquiry. 

It  is  intriguing  to  consider  why  the 
Russians,  after  4  or  5  years  of  adamant 
refusal  to  get  down  to  business  on  any 
serious  discussion  of  the  basic  principles 
involved  in  this  proposed  agreement, 
suddenly,  early  this  past  summer  appar- 
ently, sent  word  that  they  were  ready  to 
talk  and  we  rushed  a  delegation  to  Mos- 
cow, went  through  a  few  ceremonies, 
obligingly  inserted  the  antiplowshare 
provision  in  the  treaty  and  initialed  it 
with  very  little,  if  any,  negotiation. 

I  sincerely  regret  that  the  President 
has  seen  fit  In  effect  to  claim  executive 
privilege  over  the  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence between  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S  Jl.  preliminary  to  the  sign- 
ing of  this  treaty.  Under  the  Constitu- 
tXon.  the  S^iate  is  a  coequal  partner  with 
the  President  in  the  act  of  making  a 
treaty. 

Even  if  it  should  be  acknowledged  that 
the  claim  of  executive  privilege  might 
properly  lie  in  some  areas  of  executive- 
congressional  relations,  certainly  it  can- 
not rationally  be  held  to  lie  in  the  field 
of  treaties,  where  surely  the  Senate  is 
entitled  to  full  access  to  all  facts  sur- 
rounding the  negotiation  of  a  treaty,  in- 
cluding examination  of  pertinent  docu- 
ments, when  called  upon  to  carry  out  its 
constitutional  duty  of  giving  or  with- 
holding consent  to  the  ratification  of 
that  treaty. 

•nie  very  act  of  exercise  of  executive 
privilege  is  boimd  to  plant  seeds  of  sus- 
picion and  mistrust  In  the  mind  of  the 
public  and  to  affect  public  confidence. 
I  regret  that  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  chose  not 
to  support  the  effort  of  memb^^,  includ- 
ing myself,  to  obtain  this  information 
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regarding  the  test  ban  treaty  in  accord- 
ance with  the  constitutional  powers  and 
prerogatives  of  the  Senate. 

Although  the  treaty  prohibits  nuclear 
tests  in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space, 
and  underwater,  and  this  Is  significant, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  found 
It  necessary,  when  he  submitted  the 
treaty  to  the  Senate,  to  emphasize  what 
the  treaty  does  not  do.    He  said: 

It  doea  not  prohibit  the  Unlt«d  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  from  engaging  In  all  nu- 
clear tests: 

It  will  not  halt  the  production  or  reduce 
the  existing  stockpiles  of  nuclear  weapons; 

It  will  not  end  the  threat  of  nuclear  war 
or  outlaw  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons; 

It  cannot  wholly  prevent  the  spread  of 
nuclear  arms  to  nations  not  now  possessing 
them; 

And  finally  he  said : 

It  does  not  assvire  world  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  emphasize  these  neg- 
ative aspects  of  the  treaty  because  in 
the  last  6  weeks  the  American  people 
have  been  overwhelmed  with  state- 
ments, official  and  otherwise,  which  have 
tended  to  blunt  our  critical  faculties. 

Compared  to  the  things  the  treaty 
does  not  do.  Its  positive  aspects  are  rath- 
er thin.  The  treaty  does,  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee stated  recently,  represent  a  small 
step.  However,  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
agree  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
that  the  step  is  a  positive  one  in  the 
right  direction.  It  does  represent, 
however,  some  break  with  the  past;  and, 
as  such,  it  may  open  possibilities  in  the 
future — some  favorable,  some  perhaps 
unfavorable. 

THE    HAZARDS    OF    ACCEPTANCT 

Approval  of  this  treaty  by  the  VS. 
Senate  will  subject  the  security  of  this 
Nation  to  political,  scientific,  and  mili- 
tary hazards.  Among  the  hazards 
which  must  not  be  overlooked  are  the 
following : 

First.  There  is  the  hazard  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  In  its  test  series  of  1961 
and  1962  may  have  gained  knowledge  to 
enable  the  Soviet  to  make  a  great  leap 
forward,  either  in  the  development  of 
multlmegaton  bombs  or  the  creation  of 
an  effective  anti-ballistic -missile  system. 
We  do  not  know  how  much  they  may 
have  learned  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
Soviet  Union  only  seeks  time  to  go  into 
production  on  devices  of  military  poten- 
tial that  may  ultimately  give  the  Soviet 
a  preponderance  of  nuclear  power. 

Second.  There  is  the  hazard  of  clan- 
destine testing.  Although  American  de- 
tection devices  are  extremely  good,  the 
area  of  the  Soviet  is  vast  and  techniques 
for  secret  prohibited  testing  may  make 
it  possible  for  the  Soviet  to  increase  its 
nuclear  competence  without  our  knowl- 
edge. 

Third.  There  is  the  danger  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  overtake  the  United 
States  in  nuclear  developments  by  un- 
derground testing  which  is  permitted  by 
the  treaty.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
at  the  present  time  the  United  States 
is  ahead  in  the  field  of  vmderground  test- 
ing, but  since  the  Soviet  will  be  permit- 
ted to  test  in  this  environment,  it  may 


be  expected  that  in  time  they  will  learn 
as  much  in  this  area  as  we  now  know. 

fourth.  There  is  the  danger  of  a  vast 
ru$e.  Suspicious  as  I  always  am  of  So- 
viet declarations  of  Intent,  there  Is  al- 
wao's  the  possibility  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China  have 
agreed  to  disagree — each  to  pursue  Its 
own  path— the  hard  line  by  Peiping  and 
the  soft  line  by  Moscow— with  the  assur- 
ance that  when  the  time  is  right  the 
forces  of  international  communism  will 
coalesce  to  the  everlasting  detriment  of 
the  free  world.  Certainly  Soviet  du- 
plicity in  the  past  gives  us  no  reason  In 
precedent  to  believe  that  the  word  of 
Khrushchev  is  any  more  reliable  than 
tt^B  word  of  Stalin. 

THE   HAZARDS   OF  REJBCTIOK 


One  must  balance  against  the  hazards 
of  accepting  the  treaty,  the  hazards  of 
rejection.  Both  are  speculative.  And  in 
the  final  analysis  each  Member  of  this 
body  must  reach  his  own  judgment  as  to 
whether  he  believes  the  national  security 
oC  this  Nation  justifies  acceptance  of  this 
agreement. 

First.  One  of  the  hazards  of  rejection 
which  bothers  me  greatly  is  the  effect 
which  Senate  rejection  would  have  upon 
oir  posture  throughout  the  world.  Once 
the  President  authorized  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  Harriman  to  sign  this 
agreement  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
it  became  most  difficult  for  the  Senate 
to  express  its  independent  judgment  on 
tljie  treaty.  Certainly,  rejection  of  the 
treaty  at  this  point  would  dash  the 
hopes— many  of  them  unjustified  I  be- 
lieve— of  the  more  than  90  nations  which 
have  already  indicated  their  willing - 
niess  to  accept  its  terms. 

Second.  There  is  the  hazard  that  re- 
jection of  this  treaty  might  tend  to  heal 
the  rift  which  has  opened  between  the 
Chinese  Communists  and  the  Russian 
dommunists.  If  this  rift  is  real,  if  it  has 
stibstance,  then  rejection  of  the  treaty 
might  force  Khrushchev  to  align  himself 
o^ice  again  with  Peiping  and  one-third 
otf  mankind  would  be  drawn  together  in 
support  of  international  communism. 

Third.  A  further  hazard  of  rejection 
might  be  a  consequence  of  developments 
\^lthin  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  Undoubt- 
edly, there  are  those  in  that  society  who 
believe  that  the  United  States  is  not  will- 
i)ig  to  risk  nuclear  war  to  defend  its  in- 

Jjrest.  We  must  not  forget  that  It  was 
nly  last  October  that  under  the  cloak 
f  a  deliberate  and  calculated  falsehood 
iQinishchev  himself  was  willing  to  chal- 
lenge us  In  Cuba  and  remains  ever  ready 
\o  exploit  our  weakness  there.  If  Khru- 
shchev is  not  able  to  reach  an  agreement 
tow  on  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  one 
result  may  well  be  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  most  extreme  elements  in 
the  Kremlin. 

[  Fourth.  There  is  a  hazard  that  nuclear 
Weapons  may  be  proliferated  if  we  do  not 
ftccept  this  treaty.  At  least  eight  non- 
jiuclear  powers  now  have  the  capacity  to 
develop  weapons  on  their  own.  Rejection 
Of  this  treaty  might  invite  them  to  do 
6o  and  thus  multiply  the  chance  of 
planned  or  accidental  precipitation  of 
nuclear  exchanges.  Certainly  a  rejec- 
,ion  would  necessitate  the  immediate  re- 


sumption of  atmospheric  tests  by  the  nu- 
clear powers. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  given  careful 
coiisideratlon  to  the  hazards  that  will 
face  this  Nation  if  we  approve  the  treaty 
or  if  we  reject  it.  On  balance  and  in 
view  of  the  whole  spectrum  of  circum- 
stances, it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  no 
firm  choices — that  we  must,  even  though 
with  misgivings,  consent  to  the  treaty. 

I  listened  with  greatest  of  care  to  the 
many  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the 
joint  committees  holding  hearings  on 
the  treaty.  It  was  apparent  to  me  that 
many  of  those  witnesses  were  torn  by 
strong  doubt.  The  Cht.irman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  themselves,  left  me  with  the  im- 
pression that  if  the  treaty  were  to  be  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  solely  upon  the  basis 
of  its  military  implications,  that  they 
would  have  been  forced  to  recommend  its 
rejection.  When  they  took  into  account, 
however,  the  political  implications  of  the 
treaty,  they  were  willing  to  accept  the 
military  dangers  in  the  expectation  of 
receiving  overall  political  benefits  for  the 
United  States. 

I  am  consenting  to  the  treaty,  although 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
Kremlin  will  breach  it  if  such  breach 
seems  to  its  advantage.  At  the  moment 
I  believe  the  Kremlin  finds  certain  ad- 
vantages in  the  treaty,  but  we  should  be 
under  no  misapprehension  that  this 
treaty  will  be  anything  but  a  scrap  of 
paper  at  any  moment  it  serves  the  inter- 
est of  the  Soviet  Union  to  so  regard  it. 

The  second  concern  I  have  about  the 
consequences  of  approving  this  treaty  is 
that  I  fear  a  gradual  erosion  of  our  de- 
termination to  maintain  our  defenses  in 
a  state  of  readiness.    In  other  words,  we 
could  be  lulled  into  a  false  feeling  of  se- 
curity and  let  our  guard  down.     This 
Nation  in  the  past  has  easily  been  lulled 
into  a  sense  of  false  security.     Indeed, 
our  swings  of  public  opinion  are  phe- 
nomenal.   It  is  hard  to  believe  that  only 
a  year  ago  when  the  Russians  put  mis- 
siles in  Cuba  and  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists attacked  India,  we  were  concerned 
that    international    communism    might 
make  war  inevitable.    And  yet  today  we 
find  in  our  country  a  wave  of  propagan- 
da suggesting  that  we  should  have  confi- 
dence in  the  word  of  the  very  man  who 
put  missiles  in  Cuba   a  year  ago,  de- 
stroyed the  test  moratorium  in  1961.  and 
refused  to  meet  with  Eisenhower  a  few 
years  earlier,  shortly  after  he  had  come 
to  the  United  States  allegedly  to  proffer 
a  hand  of  friendship. 

It  is  essential  that  In  subscribing  to 
this  treaty  we  do  so.  maintaining  our- 
selves in  a  constant  state  of  readiness  to 
renew  tests,  determined  that  we  will  con- 
tinuously modernize  our  detection  de- 
vices, determined  to  keep  our  laboratories 
In  operation,  and  that  we  proceed  with 
an  expanded  program  of  underground 
testing. 

A  great  deal  of  misinformation  has 
been  bandied  about  concerning  this  three 
environment  test  ban  treaty.  One  fre- 
quent statement  Is  that  It  Is  the  same 
proposal  which  was  submitted  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  during  his  administra- 
tion and  which  was  endorsed  by  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  Its  platform  of  1960. 
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This  Is  definitely  not  true.  Even  without 
considering  the  change  of  circiunstances 
and  of  the  relative  position  of  the  world 
powers  concerning  nuclear  technology 
between  the  date  ol  the  proposal  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration  and  the  pres- 
ent, the  proposals  are  dissimilar. 

To  mention  some  of  the  differences,  the 
Elsenhower  proposal  did  not  take  into  its 
purview  nuclear  testing  in  outer  space 
where  techniques  had  not  been  developed 
to  permit  verification  of  violations;  nor 
did  that  administration  propose  to  en- 
able the  Soviet  Union  to  veto  each  and 
.      every  project  by  the  United  States  or  any 
A    other  treaty-sigmatory  for  the  peacefiil 
*    use  of  atomic  devices  for  such  purposes 
j^   as  diverting  hurricanes,  digginig;  chan- 
nels and  canals:   in   other  words,  the 
plowshare  program. 

Again,  the  Republican  platform  in 
1960  stated: 

We  are  similarly  ready  to  negotiate  and  to 
Institute  realistic  methods  and  safeguards 
for  disarmament  and  for  the  suspension  of 
nuclear  tests.  We  advocate  an  early  agree- 
ment by  all  nations  to  forgo  nuclear  tests 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  stispension  of 
other  tests  as  verification  techniques  permit. 
We  support  the  President  In  any  decision  he 
may  make  to  reevaluate  the  question  of  re- 
sumption of  underground  nuclear  explosives 
testing  if  the  Geneva  Conference  falls  to 
produce  a  satisfactory  agreement.  We  have 
deep  concern  about  the  mounting  nuclear 
arms  race.  This  concern  leads  us  to  seek 
disarmament  and  nuclear  agreements.  And 
an  equal  concern  to  protect  all  peoples  from 
nuclear  danger  leads  us  to  Insist  that  such 
agreements  have  adequate  safeguards. 

The  present  treaty  bans  nuclear 
weapon  tests  in  outer  space,  an  environ- 
ment in  wliich  verification  will  be  very 
difficult  because,  notwithstanding  antic- 
ipated and  programed  improvements  in 
our  verification  system,  the  system  will 
still  possess  both  detection  and  identifi- 
cation thresholds  below  which  clandes- 
tine testing  will  be  possible  with  low 
probability  of  detection.  Furthermore, 
the  draft  of  the  limited  test  ban  treaty 
tabled  in  Geneva,  August  27,  1962,  by  the 
United  States  and  United  Kingdom  dele- 
gations prohibited  only  nuclear  weapon 
tests  and  would  have  permitted  explo- 
sion of  nuclear  devices  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses; however,  the  present  treaty,  by 
prohibiting  all  nuclear  explosions  in  the 
three  environments,  prohibits  in  per- 
petuity— unless  amended — and  amend- 
ment would  require  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  three  major  originating 
powers,  which  would  give  the  Russians  a 
veto  over  any  amendment  which  might 
be  proposed  to  the  treaty — many  peace- 
ful uses  of  nuclear  explosive  devices 
where  any  radioactive  debris  can  escape 
to  another  nation.  Thus,  if  the  treaty  is 
ratified,  nuclear  devices  can  be  used  only 
for  the  pursuit  of  war  and  death,  and 
only  in  a  most  limited  way  for  peaceful 
purposes. 

Although  I  am  worried  about  the  ex- 
tension of  the  test  ban  into  environ- 
ments in  which  we  have  limited  verifi- 
cation capability  at  this  time,  I  have 
great  confidence  In  the  ability  of  our 
scientists  and  technicians  to  develop  ex- 
peditiously systems  which  will  prevent 
significant  clandestine  testing.  How- 
ever,   I   have   very    serious   misgivings 


about  the  long-run  wisdom  of  agreeing 
to  prohibit  in  ijerpetuity  the  most  prom- 
ising use  oi  explosion  of  nuclear  devices 
for  peaceful  purposes,  which  will  fore- 
close the  plowshare  program.  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  if  Russia  really  wants  a 
treaty,  then  continued  and  persistent 
negotiation  would  have  achieved  an 
agreement  which  would  have  permitted 
peaceful  use  of  "clean"  nuclear  explosive 
devices  subject  to  reasonable  controls, 
such  as  prior  notice  to  the  treaty  signa- 
tories and  opportunity  for  observation, 
enabling  science  to  explore  fully  the  ex- 
citing potentials  of  this  nuclear  age  and 
enabling  the  world  to  exploit  fully  its 
economic  and  humanitarian  possibilities. 
The  failure  to  provide  for  this  Is  In  my 
opinion  the  greatest  demonstrable  de- 
fect of  the  treaty. 

ADVICE   Am)  CONSENT 

I  should  like  now  to  discuss  for  a 
moment  the  question  of  advice  and  con- 
sent In  connection  with  the  treaty. 

In  recent  years,  Mr.  President,  we 
have  witnessed  a  gradual  erosion  of  an 
important  article  of  the  Constitution — 
article  2,  section  2.  That  section  provides 
that  the  President  shall  have: 

Power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  pro- 
vided two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concur. 

Thus,  it  appears  to  be  clear  that  the 
President  has  no  "power"  to  make 
treaties  prior  to  Senate  action  and  it 
would  therefore  follow  that  he  has  no 
power  to  bind  us  in  advance  of  soithoriz- 
ation  by  the  Senate. 

However,  as  in  the  proposed  test  ban 
treaty  now  before  us.  we  find  that,  from 
a  practical  standpoint,  the  President  ne- 
gotiates projxised  treaties,  and  then  sub- 
mits them  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice 
and  consent.  Up  to  this  point  the  docu- 
ment is  no  more  than  a  tentative  execu- 
tive agreement. 

I  submit  that  this  procedure  involves 
seeking  the  "consent"  of  the  Senate,  but 
it  does  not  technically  carry  out  the  con- 
stitutional mandate  to  obtain  the  "ad- 
vice" of  the  Senate.  It  is  difficult  indeed. 
If  not  inxpracticable,  to  advise  after  the 
act.  especially  under  the  circumstances 
which  we  face  now  when  we  have  en- 
couraged some  90  nations  to  sign  the 
proposal  before  we  have  finalized  it  under 
our  constitutional  process. 

As  a  practical  matter,  when  the  Presi- 
dent or  one  of  his  agents  signs  a  solemn 
instrument  such  as  that  now  before  us, 
it  becomes  most  difficult  for  the  Senate 
to  do  anything  but  give  its  consent,  espe- 
cially under  the  pressures  of  domestic 
and  worldwide  propaganda  that  have 
been  built  up.  The  Senate  in  the  case 
now  before  us  is  not  being  asked  to  give 
its  advice.  The  Senate  as  a  practical 
matter  can  only  consent  to  this  treaty, 
or  reject  it. 

There  was  a  time  when  Presidents  seri- 
ously sought  the  "advice"  of  the  Sen- 
ate prior  to  the  negotiation  of  treaties. 

This  subject  is  discussed  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  report  in  1946  on 
acceptance  of  the  compulsory  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  International  Court — Senate 
Report  No.  1835,  79th  Congress  2d  ses- 
sion. 


At  that  time  th«  constitutional  ques- 
tion was  raised  as  to  whether — and  I 
quote  from  the  report: 

It  is  proper  procedure  to  obtain  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  prior  to  deposit 
of  the  declaration  by  the  President. 

The  answer  of  the  committee,  which 
deserves  the  most  careful  consideration, 
is  as  follows: 

With  respect  to  the  second  issue,  the  an- 
swer may  be  found  in  the  Constitution  itself. 
Article  2.  section  2,  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  have  "power,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concur."  It  is  evident  that  the  ad- 
vloe  and  consent  Oif  the  Senate  Is  equally 
effective  whettier  given  before,  during,  or 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  In  fact. 
President  Washintgon  approached  the  Sen- 
ate for  its  advice  and  consent  prior  to  the 
negotiation  of  treaties,  and  this  practice  was 
followed  on  occasion  by  other  Presidents. 
WhUe  the  practice  of  prior  constiltatlons  with 
the  Senate  fell  into  disuse  after  1816.  a  re- 
cent precedent  may  be  found  in  the  conven- 
tion of  1927,  extending  the  General  Claims 
Commission.  United  States  and  Mexico,  of 
1923.  The  treaty  was  signed  on  Augiost  16, 
1927,  pursuant  to  a  Senate  resolution  of  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1927.  A  similar  example  is  the  con- 
vention of  1929,  again  extending  the  life  of 
the  Commission.  The  convention  was  signed 
on  August  17,  1929,  pursuant  to  the  Senate 
resolution  of  May  25,  1929. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  the  kinds 
of  hazards  involved  in  the  negotiation 
and  signing  of  treaties  on  such  important 
subjects  as  that  now  before  us  makes  it 
vitally  important  for  the  Senate,  the 
I*resident,  and  the  scholars  of  this  Nation 
to  explore  once  agUn  the  feasibility  of 
obtaining  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  prior  to  the  signature  of  impor- 
tant treaties. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  executive 
branch  of  this  Cfovemment  to  come  to 
the  Senate  with  general  drafts  of  trea- 
ties, and  occasional  consultations.  The 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  in  particular  need  to  partici- 
pate more  actively  In  the  negotiations 
as  they  near  the  point  of  consummation. 

It  is  my  recollection  that  at  the  time 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was  being  ne- 
gotiated the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations had  opfHDrtunity  to  go  over  semi- 
final drafts,  article  by  article,  and  that 
as  a  result  of  that  meticulous  work  a 
nvmiber  of  drafting  changes  were  made 
in  the  treaty.  The  same  was  true  with 
resi>ect  to  the  peace  treaty  with  Japan. 

I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  had  the 
pending  treaty  been  submitted  to  the 
close  scrutiny  and  unhurried  dissection 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
prior  to  its  finalization  by  the  Executive, 
we  wotild  not  now  be  confronted  with 
such  ambiguous  language  as  that  which 
has  created  serious  doubts  as  to  whether 
the  treaty  may  prohibit  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons  in  the  event  of  hostilities 
and  other  serious  questions  which  have 
been  stated. 

I  believe  the  executive  branch  should 
take  clear  warning  from  the  questions 
that  have  be«i  raised  during  considera- 
tion of  this  treaty.  It  must  rethink  its 
approach  to  the  Senate  in  connection 
with  any  future  negotiations  looking  to- 
ward any  limitation  upcm  the  defensive 
armaments  of  this  country.    I  seriously 
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doubt  If  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote 
could  be  obtained  for  another  treaty  on 
this  general  subject  if  such  treaty  were 
negotiated  in  haste  and  submitted  to  the 
Senate  on  a  take-it-or-leave-it  basis, 
somewhat  In  the  fashion  of  this  treaty 
and  the  situation  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves. 

There  Is  no  reason  in  law  or  in  our 
Constitution  why  the  Senate  should  not 
be  asked  formally  to  give  Its  advice  and 
consent  to  a  draft  treaty  prior  to  the 
signing  ceremonies.  Such  a  practice  in 
the  case  of  our  most  important  treaties 
may  on  occasion  in  the  future  save  the 
President  not  only  from  the  embarrass- 
ment of  repudiation — as  happened  in  the 
case  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles — but  it 
would  protect  this  Nation  from  situations 
such  AS  that  with  which  we  are  now  con- 
fronted— situations  in  which  the  mili- 
tary, scientific,  and  political  Judgments 
of  the  Senate  are  in  danger  of  being 
warped  by  the  argument  that  all  we  can 
do  Is  to  advise  suid  consent  to  ratification, 
or  we  will  be  repudiating  the  President, 
embarrassing  the  Nation,  and  compro- 
mising our  leadership. 

In  the  last  analysis,  we  probably  find 
ourselves  in  a  position  where  we  must 
accept  this  treaty  with  a  certain  degree 
of  cautious  hope,  but  at  the  same  time 
with  the  determination  and  increased 
vigilance  for  our  own  security  and  that 
of  the  free  world.  The  treaty  itself  pro- 
vides no  steps  for  the  creation  of  in- 
creased posture  for  peace  or  for  dimin- 
ishing the  threat  of  war.  I  am  not 
greatly  worried  about  the  suggestions 
that  the  treaty  may  bar  us  from  using 
atomic  weapons  in  case  our  security  is 
acutely  threatened,  because  I  think  it  is 
inherent  in  the  sovereign  rights  of  na- 
tions to  use  whatever  means  are  avail- 
able for  their  protection  in  time  of  great 
danger.  The  administrative  branch  of 
our  Government  and  the  legislative 
branch  are  both  committed  to  this  phi- 
losophy irrevocably.  By  the  same  token, 
so  is  the  Kremlin. 

I  have  little  patience  with  the  argu- 
ment that  we  must  make  this  treaty  or 
that  we  must  take  various  other  steps 
to  establish  our  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
peace  and  freedom. 

The  whole  record  of  the  United  States 
Is  one  of  continuous  devotion  of  life  and 
treasure  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  free- 
dom in  me  world.  We  gave  much  In 
World  War  I  and  it  was  our  strength 
and  sacrifice  that  preserved  free  institu- 
tions in  Europe  and  protected  them  else- 
where. We  asked  nothing  from  that 
victory  except  a  peaceful  world. 

We  led  in  the  disarmament  confer- 
ences of  the  1920's;  we  constantly  gave 
o\ir  good  ofBces  in  the  interest  of  settling 
international  disputes.  The  life  and 
treasure  which  we  expended  in  World 
War  n  and  the  more  than  $100  billion 
of  our  substance  which  we  have  poured 
out  since  to  help  troubled  and  groping 
nations  reestablish  themselves  or  move 
toward  the  forms  of  freedom  siirely  can 
not  be  forgotten  or  disregarded. 

Following  World  War  n,  when  we 
were  the  sole  possessor  of  the  atomic 
bomb  and  the  means  of  production,  we 
did  what  no  other  country,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, has  done  in  the  history  of  the 


world — we  offered  to  tiun  over  to  the 
United  Nations  all  atomic  weapons, 
atomic  materials,  and  the  means  of  proc- 
essing them  for  international  control, 
provided  other  countries  would  do  the 
sa<ne.  This  was  generally  referred  to 
asi  the  Baruch  plan.  I  say  this  was 
unlique  because  I  know  of  no  other  time 
in  history  when  a  nation  possessing  the 
m^ans  and  the  weapons  to  conquer  any 
or  all  other  nations  on  earth,  voluntarily 
ofljered  to  give  up  this  exclusive  means 
in  the  interest  of  civilization  and  peace. 
We  have  constantly  conferred,  at- 
te<npted  to  negotiate  and  put  forward 
countless  fair  and  equitable  proposals 
that  would  diminish  the  chances  of  war. 
We  have  proved  over  and  over  our 
syinpathy  with  and  devotion  to  peace 
a^d  human  betterment. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Kremlin  has 
coinstantly  blocked  every  effort  and  re- 
fu$ed  every  realistic  offer  that  would 
piiomote  peace  with  reasonable  and  mu- 
tual safeguards.  Is  it  any  wonder  then 
that  we  want  proof  of  good  will  by  deeds 
on  the  part  of  international  communism, 
and  that  we  fear  new  promises  which 
cm,  and  no  doubt  will  be,  broken  with 
the  same  cavalier  attitude  that  we  have 
sefen  so  frequently  in  the  past?  It  can- 
not be  argued  persuasively  that  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev  is  different  from  Stalin, 
because  both  have  been  instruments  of 
in^rnational  communism  and  it  is  the 
vdice  of  international  communism  that 
speaks  through  them,  and  it  is  the  phi- 
losophy of  international  communism 
which  they  implement  and  not  the  per- 
sonal philosophy  of  either  of  them  or 
&Ay  one  man. 

If  the  policy  of  International  commu- 
nism says  break  the  agreement,  the  pre- 
viously given  word  of  the  individual 
ni^eans  nothing. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  inter- 
national communism  could  by  deeds 
sl^ow  its  good  faith.  The  Kremlin  could 
kiep  its  agreement  for  free  elections  in 
the  Iron  Curtain  countries;  it  could  re- 
store freedom  to  the  Latvian  States, 
which  it  aggressively  took  over  not  much 
more  than  a  year  after  It  had  made 
solemn  treaty  agreements  to  respect 
their  sovereignty  and  freedom. 

The  Kremlin  could  remove  its  heel  of 
conquest  from  East  Germany  and  by  ac- 
tlbn  remove  the  threats  to  Berlin  and 
the  peace  of  Europe. 

The  Kremlin  could  cesise  its  false 
propaganda  and  active  subversive 
threats  In  Africa,  Latin  America,  and 
other  areas  of  the  world. 

If  the  Kremlin  really  believed  In  the 
bkslc  rights  of  the  people  it  could  with- 
draw from  the  arena  Of  International 
conquest  and  devote  Its  energies  and 
resources  towwd  the  betterment  of  the 
Russian  people. 

They  know  that  we  would  welcome, 
with  rejoicing,  news  of  this  kind  that 
wjould  bring  proof  through  deeds  that 
t|iey  were  sincere  in  their  protestations 
f  Jr  peace,  but  it  Is  in  the  light  of  past 
ejcperiences  that  we  must  examine  our 
course  and  future  and  that  we  must  ex- 
plore and  determine  the  vigilance  which 
vte  must  exercise.  The  world  knows 
tliat  we  have  no  designs  hostile  to  any 
other  country,  but  I  think  the  world  also 


knows  that  until  International  commu- 
nism alters  it  adamant  course  away  from 
world  dominion  and  by  tictlon  adopts 
policies  of  genuine  consideration  and 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  that  our 
own  security  and  that  of  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  must  regrettably  depend 
upon  superior  strength  and  realism. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  recite  a  little  story 
which  was  written  to  me  the  other  day 
in  a  letter  by  a  constituent  from  Iowa. 
He  said  that  in  deaUng  with  the  Russians 
we  should  always  keep  in  mind  the  story 
of  the  hunter  and  the  bear. 

The  hunter  went  to  the  ^oods  one 
day,  and  deep  in  the  woods  he  saw  a  bear 
approaching.  The  hunter  raised  his 
gun  and  aimed  it  at  the  bear.  The  bear 
suddenly  stopped  and  said.  "Wait,  hunt- 
er. What  do  you  want?  We  will  nego- 
tiate." The  himter  said.  "I  want  a  fur 
coat."  The  bear  said.  "Good.  I  want 
a  good  meal.  Let  us  negotiate."  So 
they  sat  down  and  negotiated;  and, 
after  a  while,  the  bear  walked  away. 
The  hunter  had  his  fur  coat  and  the  bear 
had  a  good  meal. 

In  our  dealings  with  the  Russians  in 
the  past  too  often  the  bear  has  walked 
away  with  a  good  meal  and  we  have  had 
a  fur  coat  of  sorts.  It  Is  a  situation 
caused  by  naivete  which  should  not  be 
permitted  to  exist  very  long.  We  should 
bear  in  mind  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
ruthless,  expert  group  of  manipulators 
to  whom  morals  as  we  apply  them  do  not 
appeal  and  by  whom  they  are  not  ac- 
cepted. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  our  inter- 
ests and  those  of  the  free  world  still  must 
rely  on  our  constant  ability  to  defend 
ourselves  and  the  Interests  of  freedom 
under  all  circumstances.  In  accepting 
this  treaty  we  must  recall  that  It  is  the 
deeds  which  may  follow  which  will  de- 
termine whether  the  treaty  has  a  modi- 
cum of  sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  Krem- 
lin or  whether  it  is  a  sham  and  a  subter- 
fuge. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  treaty  because  I 
think  the  alternative  of  refusal  is  less 
acceptable  under  all  the  circiunstances. 
I  shall  vote  for  the  treaty  not  with  en- 
thusiasm but  because,  on  balance,  and 
with  "eternal  vigilance" — which  is  still 
the  price  of  liberty — I  think  it  can  create 
another  opportunity  under  which  future 
deeds  may  produce  the  arena  for  steps 
toward  peace,  which  we  all  so  earnestly 
desire.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement 
by  the  executive  branch  concerning  ex- 
ecutive branch  consultations  with  the 
Senate  on  a  limited  nuclear  test  ban. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  of  the  Executive  Branch  on 
consxtltations  with  the  senate  on  a 
Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban,  September 
16,   1963 

The  Senate's  advice  concerning  a  three- 
environment  test  ban  treaty  was  sought  on 
repeated  occasions  before  the  treaty  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  was  signed  by  Secretary 
Rusk.  Consultations  between  members  of 
the  executive  branch  and  the  Senate  oc- 
curred In  a  variety  of  forms.  Including  for- 
mal   committee    hearings,    personal    visits. 
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written  correspondcnc*.  telephone  calls,  and 
breakfast  briefings. 

The  present  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  had 
its  genesis  In  the  United  States-United 
Kingdom  propoeal  of  August  27.  1962.  foe  a 
ban  on  nuclear  tests  In  the  atmosphere, 
outer  space,  and  underwater.  This  proposal 
was  substantially  the  same  as  that  contained 
In   the  treaty  now  before  the  Senate. 

Hearings  at  which  a  three-environment 
ban  was  discussed  with  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate,  have  occxirred  on  frequent 
occasions  beginning  prior  to  the  August 
27,  1962,  proposals.  Mr.  William  C.  Poster. 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  appeared  on  July  23.  1962.  be- 
fore the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
and  on  July  25.  1962.  before  the  Disarma- 
ment Subconunlttee  of  the  Committee  on 
Porelgn  Relations  to  discuss  the  status  of  the 
nuclear  test  ban  negotiations  then  being 
conducted  In  Geneva  at  the  Eighteen  Nation 
Disarmament  Conference. 

The  Senate's  advice  was  sought  from  the 
outset.  As  stated  by  Mr.  Poster  to  the  Dis- 
armament subcommittee: 

"The  purpose  of  this  meeting  with  you, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Is  to  put  before  you  before 
the  decision  has  been  made  some  of  the  al- 
ternatives which  are  being  considered  for 
recommendation  to  the  President  for  his  de- 
cision. And  that  decision  has  not  yet  been 
teken." 

Mr.  Poster  outlined  four  possible  positions 
to  both  committees.  One  of  these  positions 
was  to  draft  a  treaty  banning  nuclear  tests 
In  the  atmosphere,  outer  space  and  under- 
water. Members  of  the  committees  discussed 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  thU 
proposal  with  Mr.  Foster  at  some  length. 
On  August  2,  1962.  Ambassador  Arthur  H. 
Dean.  U.S.  representative  to  the  Geneva 
Disarmament  Conference,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Foster  appeared  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  and  the  Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign'  Relations.  The  purpose  of  these 
appearanceb  was  to  inform  the  committees 
about  the  contents  of  Ambassador  Dean's 
Instructions  regarding  the  nuclear  test  ban 
prior  to  his  return  to  the  negotiations  at 
Geneva.  Both  the  comprehensive  test  ban 
proposals  and  those  for  a  ban  on  tests  in 
the  atmosphere,  outer  space  and  underwater 
were  discussed. 

On  September  17.  1962,  the  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  Initiated  a  series  of  hear- 
ings focused  on  the  nuclear  test  ban.  On 
that  day,  Mr.  Poster  and  Mr.  Paul  H.  Nltze. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Interna- 
tional Security  Affairs  appeared  before  the 
subcommittee.  On  September  18,  discussions 
with  Mr.  Poster  continued  and  on  September 
19  the  subcommittee  heard  testimony  from 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk. 

During  the  course  of  this  series  of  hear- 
ings a  wide  range  of  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament matters  were  discussed,  Including 
the  status  of  the  August  27,  1962,  proposal 
for  a  limited  nuclear  test  ban. 

Between  March  5  and  March  12,  1963,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  held 
hearings  on  developments  In  technical  capa- 
bilities for  detecting  and  identifying  nuclear 
weapons  tests  (Project  Vela).  During  the 
course  of  these  hearings,  U.S.  detection 
and  Identification  capabilities  relative  to 
nuclear  tests  In  the  atmosphere,  outer 
space,  and  underwater.  In  addition  to  under- 
ground, were  discussed  In  detail.  The  Au- 
gust 27,  1962,  proposal  for  a  limited  treaty 
was  also  referred  to  and  Its  status  discussed. 
Officials  of  various  executive  branch  agencies 
Including  Mr.  Poster  and  Dr.  Franklin  A. 
Long  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  Mr.  Jack  P.  Rulna.  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Advanced  Research 
Projecte  Agency,  and  MaJ.  Gen.  A.  W.  Betta, 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Military  Applica- 
tion of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  as 


well  aa  numeroua  other  Government  and 
non-Qovemment  technical  witnesses,  testi- 
fied during  these  hearings. 

On  March  11,  1963,  the  statxis  of  the  test 
ban  negotiations,  including  a  ban  on  tests 
In  the  atmosphere,  outer  space  and  under- 
water, was  discussed  with  the  Disarmament 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Porelgn 
Relations  by  Secretary  Rusk  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Adrian  S.  Plsher,  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

On  May  7.  1963.  hearings  on  the  nuclear 
test  ban  before  the  Preparedness  Investi- 
gating Subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  were  resumed  with  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Poster.  Dxxrlng  succeeding 
months  a  long  list  of  military  and  technical 
witnesses  appeared  before  the  subcommittee 
including  representatives  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Defense  Atomic 
Support  Agency,  the  Air  Force  Technical 
Application  Center,  the  AEC  Weapons  Labo- 
ratories, and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The 
Initial  focus  of  these  hearings  was  upon  the 
U.S.  proposal  for  a  comprehensive  treaty 
banning  all  nuclear  weapons  tests.  How- 
ever, repeated  discussions  of  a  limited  test 
ban  were  Included,  and  the  focus  of  the  in- 
vestigation was  shifted  to  the  limited  treaty 
once  It  had  been  Initiated  In  Moscow. 

As  previously  Indicated,  the  specific  series 
of  negotiations,  which  finally  achieved 
agreement  on  the  limited  treaty  now  be- 
fore the  Senate,  began  in  Moscow  on  July  15. 
1963.  Key  Members  of  the  Senate  were  ad- 
vised Informally  of  the  status  of  the  nego- 
tiations and  asked  for  advice  during  their 
course.  On  July  23  and  24.  1963,  Secre- 
tary Rusk,  CM;companled  by  Mr.  Poster,  ap- 
peared before  the  Armed  Services,  the  For- 
eign Relations,  and  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Committees  to  report  on  the  status  of  the 
negotiations  and  secure  the  advice  of  those 
present  on  the  draft  as  It  then  stood.  These 
hearings  occurred  prior  to  the  initialing  of 
the  treaty  by  Under  Secretary  Harrlman  in 
Moscow  on  July  25.  The  draft  treaty  which 
was  discussed  with  the  committees  at  that 
time  still  had  not  been  agreed,  and  the  out- 
standing differences,  as  well  as  the  nature 
and  effect  of  the  agreed  parts  of  the  text, 
were  pointed  out  and  discussed. 

On  August  5,  1963,  following  Initialing  of 
the  text  of  the  treaty  on  July  25  and  prior 
to  signature  of  the  treaty  In  Moscow  by 
Secretary  Rusk.  Under  Secretary  Harrlman, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Foster,  appeared  before 
a  Joint  session  of  the  Armed  Services,  For- 
eign Relations  and  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Committees.  The  purpose  of  this  appear- 
ance was  to  receive  the  advice  of  the  mem- 
bers present  before   the  treaty  was  signed. 

Thus,  the  views  of  the  Senate  were  formal- 
ly solicited  prior  to  reaching  a  decision  with- 
in the  executive  branch  concerning  the 
predecessor  propKaeal  of  the  present  treaty 
of  August  27.  1962.  The  appropriate  com- 
mittees were  also  consulted  before  the 
treaty  was  initiated  and  before  it  was  signed. 

In  addition  to  formal  hearings,  numerous 
Informal  contacts  with  various  Senators  and 
their  staffs  on  the  subject  of  the  nuclear 
test  ban  negotiations  In  general  and  a  three- 
environment  ban  In  particular  have  occurred. 
A  particular  effort  has  been  made  to  keep 
Senators  who  were  members  of  the  commit- 
tees having  an  Interest  In  arms  control  mat- 
ters fully  informed.  In  addition  to  Individ- 
ual contacts,  a  series  of  breakfasts  specifical- 
ly to  discuss  arms  control  and  nuclear  test 
ban  matters  were  held.  All  members  of 
the  Armed  Services,  Porelgn  Relations  and 
Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committees  were  in- 
vited to  attend  one  or  more  of  these  break- 
fast briefings.  The  views  of  Senators  who 
have  expressed  an  Interest  In  the  subject 
have  also  been  sought  on  an  Informal  basis. 

The  only  possible  conclusion  from  the 
foregoing  Is  that  the  advice  of  the  Senate 
was    repeatedly    sought    by    the    executive 


branch  before  and  during  the  course  of  the 
negotiations  which  culminated  In  the  treaty 
before  the  Senate. 


ADJOURNMENT      UNTIL      MONDAY. 
SEPTEMBER    23,    1963,    AT   10    A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
not,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  10  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning  next,  in  accordance  with  the 
unanimous -consent  agreement  entered 
into  on  Wednesday,  September  18,  1963. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  29  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  in  executive  session,  under 
the  order  of  Wednesday,  September  18, 
1963,  until  Monday,  September  23,  1963, 
at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  September  20,  1963: 

In   the   Marine   Corps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    temporary    appointment    to    the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel,  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Barton,  LeRoy  C.  Tunnell,  Robert  J.,  Jr. 

Carlson,  William  C.       Van  Dalsem,  Robert  R. 
Culp,  William  E.  Dillon,  James  W. 

McKltrlck.  Rodney  D.    Kelly.  Walter  C. 


Morris,  Roger  A. 
Shanks,  William.  Jr. 
Praser,  Robert  M..  Jr. 
Salser.  Charles  A. 
King.  Robert.  Jr. 
Pine,  Dall  D. 
Bryant,  William  W. 
Poppa,  Chester  J. 
Cobb,  Thomas  L. 
Klrkland,  John  W. 
Dempster,  Donald  R. 
Hey  wood,  Ralph  A. 
Rlxey,  Palmer  H. 
Persac,  Walter  L. 
Oltmer.  Lavern  J. 
Stoneman,  Russel  H. 
Keller,  Gordon  H..  Jr. 
Millette,  Eugene 
Van  Campen,  Hlel  L. 
Lewis,  Robert,  Jr. 
Landrum,  James,  Jr. 
Taub,  Samuel,  Jr. 
McArthur,  Raymond 
MaJoney.  John  H. 
Wilder,  Charles  S. 
Harrison,  Joseph  B. 
Glenn.  Jack 
Kerr.  Melvyn  H. 
Pomeroy,  William  D. 


Hall.  Clifford  D. 
Hoch.  Kurt  L. 
Haynes.  Albert  B.,  Jr, 
Burch.  Carrol  B. 
Metcalfe.  Robert  B. 
Shelby.  Alfred  C,  Jr. 
Bonds.  William  E. 
Hunter.  Glenn  R. 
Wann,  Charles  M.,  Jr. 
Usher,  Edward  G. 
Dayvault,  Nevln  E. 
Fox.  Jean  T. 
Harpe.  Lllburn  L. 
Rumble,  Oerould  M., 

Jr. 
Weber.  Raymond  J. 
Pates.  Bruce  A..  Jr. 
Groome,  Roland  C. 
Cunard,  Earl  M.,  Jr. 
Novak,  Anthony 
Crowley,  John  P. 
Anthony,  William  S. 
Roberts,  Clyde  R. 
French,  Harry  D. 
Unger,  William  T. 
Rlggs,  Thomas  W. 
Stone.  Earnest  H.,  Jr. 
Walker,  Emerson  A. 
Ziegler,  Paul  E. 


Von  E>er  Heyde,  Henry  Leeseberg,  Phillip  K. 

A.  F.,  Jr.  Johnson,  Corbln  J. 

Beer,  William  J.  Brlerton,  Thomas  J.,  Jr. 

Hickman.  Edwin  L..  Jr.  Terry,  John  M..  Jr. 
Nelson,  Arthur  A..  Jr.   Chambers.  George  G..  Ji 

Little.  Eldon  L..  Jr. 


Hart.  Lawrence  P. 
Selleck,  Lawrence  M., 
Jr 


Whltrtiead,  Arthur  T. 
George,  Marshall  E. 


McPherson.  Gordon  D.  McClanahan.  Paul  G 


Wilson.  James  J. 
Molsberry.  Dale  M. 
Waryek.  Henry 
Will.  Kenneth  E. 


Stott,  Harry  D. 

Hefiin,  Bruce  A. 

Beal,  Samuel  O. 

Cook,  Bertram  E..  Jr. 

Christopher,  Wlllard  N  H^"-  Twyman  R 

Ksycewskl.  Caslmlr  C  Solze,  Rol>ert  L. 

Boulware,  John  C. 

Evans.  Robert  C. 

Reese,  Robert  V. 

Harris.  William  D. 


Burns.  Edwin  A. 
Holller.  Louis  S..  Jr. 
Kane.  Douglas  T. 
Mitchell.  John  F. 
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CamibbA.  Bjuttj  D. 
Schoen.  James  S. 
Baker.  Edward  S.,  Jr. 
Butner,  Jotin  C,  HI 
Splcer.  Raymond  B^ 
Dowd.  Jotua  J.,  Jr. 
Mosber.  Cliarlee  M. 

Rann,  LoulS  A. 

Peck,  WUllam  H. 
Westcott.  Cliarlee  T. 
Kletsker,  Rotjert  L. 
Meyers.  George  F. 
Conunlncs.  James  If 
EssUnger.  Dean  B. 
Dsialo,  Edward  W. 
Porter,  Robert  H.,  Jr. 
.Overmyer,  Gerald  D. 
Gelser,  Edward  D..  Jr. 
B»y«a.  James  M. 
Latar,  Robert  J. 
Hagarty.  Patrick  J. 
Barsett.  Ernest  C. 
PowsU.  David  D. 
Clark,  Allen  B. 
Lewis.  ElQier  M.,  Jr. 
Castiman.  James  G. 
Breckinridge,  James  T 
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Waldsii.  DensU  S. 
Keith.  John  H^  Jr. 
Johnson.  PiMeell  X. 
Dlndlnger,  Jack  W. 
Jobs*.  Bdward  H. 
Roothoff .  John  J. 
Merrill,  George  A. 
Hicks,  Norman  W. 
Harmon.  Autrey  B. 
Smith,  Robert  A. 
Winn.  Robert  D. 
Drssbach,  Earl  C,  Jt. 
Dlllard.  Jack  N. 
Harris.  Robert  G. 
Kinian.  Bdwtn  W. 
Morln,  Donald  K. 
Mllas.  Jack  L. 
Wood.  Ralph  C. 
Spencer.  Donald  B. 
Johnston,  Howard  J. 
Jones,  David  G. 
Green.  Melvln  E. 
Badger,  Guy  O. 
Buss,  Donald  M. 
SelvlteUe,  Benjamin 
B.,  Jr. 


Thomas,  John  C. 
Worley,  Kermit  M. 
Owens.  Thurman 
Denning.  Fil"""^  O* 

Jk:. 
Watrahawer,  Alan  J. 
Mader,  John  P. 
DlJ|on.  Frank  L..  Jr. 
KKppsattel,  F.  M..  Jr. 
Crltchett.  Xdward  W. 
Ma^,  Donald  L. 
Buchanan.  Fltahugh 

i..  Jr. 
Meeker.  Brmlne  L. 
W4chter.  John  A. 
ShOwalter,  Charles  E. 
Stephens,  Reuel  W., 

Jr. 
Es^hholB,  Theodore  8. 
Coon,  Elvln  R.,  Jr. 
Hlllmer,  Donald  F. 
Ri|mp.  WUllam  S. 
Beverly,  Arthur  C. 
ReJBse,  Howard  E. 
M(^lcholas,  Robert  J. 
Baierlswyl.  Louis.  Jr. 


Taylor,  Boma  T..  Jr. 
Macklln.  WUllam  H. 
Webb.  Lewis  B. 
McCtelland,  Wllllsim . 
Hickman,  WUllamlT. 
Flood.  James  B.  A.I 
Selmyhr,  Garlen  lA 
Martin.  Lee  D.         \ 
Blyth.  Charles  W. 
Montagjie.  Paul  B. 
Ludwlg,  Verle  E. 
Owens,  Owen  L. 
WUdey.  Robert  L. 
Ooffman.  John  W. 
Wessel.  Wallace 
Fegley,  James  E. 
Stowers.  Robert  M. 
Com,  Clifford  D. 
Grler,  Samuel  L. 
Wltkowskl,  Henry  J. 
Leldy.  Alfred  L. 
McCain,  Gene  M. 
Brent,  Joseph  M. 
Miller,  Richard  R. 
Harrls.^WUllam  A. 
Marusak,  Andrew 
V,Jr. 


Wilson.  Harold  B. 
Stephenson,  Charles 

R..II1 
Oilman,  Donald  E. 
Blaha,  Herbert  J. 
Patton,  William  C. 
Moak,  Stanley  T. 
Rapp,  David  A. 
Walker,  William  T. 
Coffman,  Raymond 

P.,  Jr. 
Wilson.  Robert  H. 
Eastman,  Robert  E. 
Edwards,  Roy  J. 
Woodruff,  Paden 

E,  Jr. 
Ives,  Merton  B. 


September  20 

Peabody,  Clifford  J, 
Rogers,  Harry  L..  Jr. 
HaU.  WUllam  D. 
Markham.  Edward 

J.,  Jr. 
Richards.  Wayne  E. 
Meyer,  Edward  B. 
Parrott.  Robert  E. 
Arford,  Jack  O. 
PlaskeU,  WUllam,  Jr. 
McCarty,  Stewart 

B.,  Jr. 
Dlscxis.  William 

A.,  Jr. 
Hanlfln.  Robot 

T..  Jr. 
Hecker,  James  S. 


The  foUo wing- named  ofBcers  of  the  Marine 
Cbrps    for    permanent    appointment    to    the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel,  subject  to  quali- 
fication  therefor  as  provided   by  law: 
Amos,  Raymond  L.        Kecnan.  Lawrence  W. 
Valentour.  James  V.      Yezlerskl,  Peter  P. 
Wahrer,  Maurice  S.        Leach.  Robert  D. 
Stamps.  Clyde  H.  Llndf  elt,  Haldon  E. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


West  VirfiaM  Above  National  Average 
in  HomeowBenliip — Progress  m  Other 
Areas  Gtc^— State  SaTOiff*  &  Lo*b 
League  Holds  46th  Annaal  Convention 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OW   WEST    VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  20. 1963 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  sav- 
ings and  loan  Institutions  comprise  a 
vital  and  respected  segment  of  the  finan- 
cial strength  of  the  United  States.  More 
than  35  million  thrift-conscious  Amer- 
icans take  advantage  of  their  convenient 
facilities  which  extend  credit  to  45  per- 
cent of  all  homebuyers,  and  now  record 
nearly  S85  billion  in  mortgages.  In  West 
Virginia  the  Individual  ownership  of 
homes  Is  at  the  rate  of  64.2  percent,  with 
the  national  average  being  62.8  percent. 
Assets  of  savings  and  loan  organizations 
have  increased  12  times  since  World  War 
n.  During  1962,  they  financed  the  pur- 
chasing of  757,000  existing  homes,  and 
the  construction  of  429.000  others.  In 
the  same  year  they  paid  dividends  to 
savers  totaling  $3  billion,  and  created 
700.000  Jobs  for  American  craftsmen. 

These  figures  indicate  that  savings  and 
loan  Institutions  have  become  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  community,  and  a  wel- 
come partner  in  the  acquisition  of  homes 
for  millions  of  our  citizens. 

September  12,  13.  and  14,  1963.  the 
West  Virginia  Savings  &  Loan  League 
held  Its  46th  annual  convention  at  the 
Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W. 
Va.  It  was  my  privilege  to  participate  in 
the  first  general  session,  on  Friday  morn- 
ing. September  13,  and  was  attended  by 
representatives  of  the  28-member  asso- 
ciations in  the  Motmtain  State.  Presid- 
ing W81S  the  president  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Savings  &  Loan  League,  Robert 


F.  Griffith.  Also  on  the  program  were: 
H0n.  Hulett  C.  Smith.  Commissioner  of 
the  West  Virginia  Department  of  Com- 
merce; Eugene  M.  Mortlock.  vice  presi- 
dejit  of  the  US.  Savings  &  Loan 
Leiague;  and  Hon.  Cecil  H.  Underwood, 
vifce  president  of  the  Island  Creek  Coal 

C<». 

Mr.  Mortlock,  in  addressing  the  atten- 
tl^'e  audience,  commented  on  the  stead- 
faist  service  performed  in  the  public  in- 
terest by  savings  and  loan  institutions, 
and  illustrated  their  widespread  accept- 
ance by  quoting  figures  refiecting  the  ex- 
pansion noted  in  West  Virginia.  He  in- 
ditated  that  since  1948,  assets  of  savings 
and  loan  institutions  in  West  Virginia 
have  grown  from  $52  million  to  near  the 
$300  million  mark;  the  number  of  savers 
has  increased  from  23.000  to  approxi- 
mately 100,000;  homeownership  has 
jumped  from  43.7  percent  in  1940,  to  64.3 
percent  in  1962— this  figure  comfortably 
e3|ceeding  the  national  percentage  of  62.8. 

Mr.  Mortlock  also  pointed  out  that  this 
undeniable  success  should  not  impel  us 
to  slacken  efforts  to  bring  forth  a  more 
rewarding  way  of  life  for  our  citizens. 

I  He  continued : 

Surely  we  cannot  afford  success  If  It  must 
bA  an  anesthetic  for  Initiative  or  a  formula 
fqr  retreat  from  the  competitive  arena.  We 
n^ust  reserve  an  open  mind,  an  ability  to 
s^e  things  through  the  eyes  of  our  opponents, 
a  skill  for  \inderstandlng  the  motives  and 
tke  thoughts  of  those  whom  we  oppose.  Yet 
wie  must  act  In  the  light  of  the  best  knowl- 
edge and  reason  available  to  us  at  the  mo- 
i^ent.  This  Is  a  wildly  Imaginative,  techni- 
cal world  In  which  we  find  ourselves  •  •  • 
a  world  where  managers  should  not  sleep 
t^  easily  at  night  unless  they  accept  the 
fact  that  there  Is  a  better  way  to  do  every- 
thing. We  must  be  determined  to  engage 
li  disciplined,  effective  research  to  obsolete 
otir  own  ways  and  methods. 


i 


Mr.  Mortlock  states  here  not  only  a 
.,orthy  creed  for  lending  organizations, 
hjut  a  worthwhile  reminder  to  West  Vir- 
gjinians  who  have  seen  the  progress 
achieved  in  recent  years,  but  who  must 
nemain  dedicated   to   the   struggle  for 


a  more  balanced  economy  and  an  Im- 
proved standard  of  living. 

Commissioner  Hulett  C.  Smith,  of  the 
West  Virginia  Department  of  Commerce, 
spoke  realistically  of  the  challenges 
which  have  been  met.  and  those  which 
still  demand  the  attention  and  energies 
of  responsible  individuals.  He  enumer- 
ated advances  recorded  in  the  location  of 
new  industry,  in  expansion  of  existing 
facilities,  in  providing  additional  em- 
ployment opportunities,  and  in  enhanc- 
ing the  overall  commercial  climate. 
Commissioner  Smith  declared  that: 

At  the  end  of  the  flrst  8  months  of  1963, 
we  had  helped  to  bring  82  new  plants  to 
West  Virginia.  Ninety-three  expanslona  of 
existing  Industries  had  been  accomplished. 
These  developments  brought  a  total  Invest- 
ment of  $146  million — and  only  man\ifactur- 
Ing  Is  Included  In  this  count. 

Our  growth  Is  even  more  Impressive  If  we 
consider  cotd  mines  and  coal  preparation 
plants;  electric  power  Installations;  trans- 
portation and  commvmlcatlons;  Government 
expenditures  through  the  accelerated  public 
works  program;  national  Investments  In 
flood  control  projects  through  the  Corps  of 
Engineers;  the  National  Science  Foundation's 
Radio  Astronomy  Center  at  Green  Bank;  and 
research,  warehousing,  and  retail  establish- 
ment construction.  •  •  •  All  of  these  ac- 
complishments contain  the  reflection  of  great 
efforts  and  the  elements  of  great  challenge. 

Mr.  President.  I  concur  with  Commis- 
sioner Smith  in  the  thought  that  citizens 
of  the  Mountain  State  can  be  justifiably 
proud  of  these  fruits  of  their  struggle 
toward  a  parity  with  progress.  Yet  we 
cannot  relax  in  this  attempt;  rather, 
new  approaches  and  new  resources  must 
be  called  into  play  if  we  are  to  attain 
our  goal. 

Concluding  psirticipant  in  the  first 
general  session  of  the  convention  was 
Hon.  Cecil  H.  Underwood,  former  Gov- 
ernor of  West  Virginia,  who  spoke  effec- 
tively of  rethinking  and  restructuring — 
new  approaches  and  solutions  to  the 
problems  which  confront  this  Nation  In 
the  space  age. 

It  seems  logical,  then — 


1963 
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Said  Mr.  Underwood — 
that  true  scientific  Investigation  will  thrive 
best  if  a  proper  climate  exists — I  si>eak  of 
such  things  as  understanding,  appreciation, 
and  support  from  government,  society,  and 
Industry. 

To  remain  In  a  competitive  world  position, 
America  must  advance  Its  research  and  ex- 
ploration at  a  rate  far  greater  than  anything 
we  have  known.  The  patterns  of  these  new 
demands  are  so  different  from  our  familiar 
past  that  pioneering  will  be  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult. For  this  reason.  I  believe  an  Important 
share  of  scientific  research  leadership  must 
fall  to  those  parts  of  our  country  where  dy- 
namic change  and  growth  are  welcome  and 
possible.  Among  all  States  of  our  country.  I 
think  of  none  more  peculiarly  fitted  to  be- 
come the  center  of  modern  scientific  research 
than  West  Virginia — a  young  Mountain 
State  with  its  rich  deposits  of  natural  re- 
sources, a  compelling  desire  to  grow,  a 
favored  geographic  position,  and  a  people 
dedicated  to  individual  freedom  and  per- 
formance. 

Featured  speaker  at  the  second  gen- 
eral session  was  Mr.  George  R.  Parker, 
president  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Instrumental  in  the  success  of  the  46th 
annual  convention  of  the  West  Virginia 
Savings  and  Loan  League  were  the  pur- 
poseful officers  of  the  group,  who  gave 
much  in  time  and  toil  so  that  the  meet- 
ings might  go  forward  smoothly. 
Serving  along  with  President  Robert  F. 
Griffith,  of  Wheeling,  were  John  H. 
Thomas,  of  Charleston,  first  vice  presi- 
dent; and  R.  Deane  Blair,  Moundsville, 
second  vice  president.  Special  recogni- 
tion should  rightfully  go  to  Executive 
Vice  President  Joseph  P.  Condry.  of 
Charleston,  whose  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
West  Virginia  league  were  felt  not  only 
at  the  convention,  but  throughout  the 
entire  year.  Mr.  Condry  is  a  gifted  ad- 
ministrator and  one  whose  talents  are 
refiected  in  the  organized  fiow  of  con- 
vention activity. 

The  Board  of  Directors  Includes  Ker- 
mit E.  McGinnis,  Huntington;  James  D. 
Wood,  Bluefield;  W.  W.  Wagner.  Logan; 
James  F.  Brown,  in,  and  Ivor  F.  Boiar- 
sky,  both  of  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  excerpts 
from  the  addresses  of  Hon.  Hulett  C. 
Smith,  Mr.  Eugene  M.  Mortlock,  and 
Hon.  Cecil  H.  Underwood,  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  West  Virginia  Savings 
and  Loan  League  be  printed  In  the  Con- 
g:iessional  Record,  together  with  my  own 
remarks,  and  a  list  of  the  member  insti- 
tutions in  West  Virginia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

List  or  Members  or  the  West  Vhiginia  Sav- 
ings AND  Loan  Leagttk 

Beckley:  Beckley  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
League. 

Bellalre,  Ohio:  The  Buckeye  Savings  and 
Loan  Co. 

Bluefield:  First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association. 

Charleston:  Charleston  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Association.  Empire  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Association,  First  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Association.  West  Virginia 
Building  and  Loan  Association. 

Chester:  Hancock  County  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Association. 

Clarksburg:  First  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association. 


Fairmont:  Fairmont  Building  and  Loan 
Association,  First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association,  Marion  Coiuity  Building  and 
Loan  Association,  Standard  Building  and 
Loan  Association. 

Fayetteville :  Fayettevllle  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Association. 

Huntington:  Huntington  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Association. 

Lewlsburg :  Blue  Grass  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association. 

Logan:  First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association. 

MoundsvUle:  Citizens  Savings  and  Loan 
Co..  First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion. 

New  Martinsville:  Doolin  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Association. 

Parkersburg:  First  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association,  Traders  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Association. 

Point  Pleasant:  Point  Pleasant  Building 
and  Loan  Association. 

Ravenswood:  Farmers  Building  and  Loan 
Association,  First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association. 

Sistersville :  First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association. 

Wheeling:  Peoples  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association,  Union  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association. 

Address  of  Hulett  C.  Smith,  Commissioner. 

West  Vircinu  Department  op  Commerce. 

Bepore  West  Virginia  Savings  and  Loan 

League.   White  Suuhur  Springs,  W.  Va., 

September  13.  1963 

Thank  you  for  the  chance  to  be  with  you 
today.  I  am  happy  to  share  In  your  pro- 
gram and  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
speak  about  progress  in  West  Virginia — the 
beginning  of  a  dynamic  era  of  growth — and 
I  believe,  the  awakening  of  a  "sleeping  giant" 
as  we  West  Virginians  are  becoming  more 
and  more  aware  of  the  opportunities  that  lie 
within  our  State  for  economic  growth  and 
the  general  development  of  oiirselves  and 
our  resources. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  Join  with  Senator  Ran- 
dolph and  former  Governor  Underwood  at 
this  annual  meeting  of  the  West  Virginia 
Savings  and  Loan  League. 

All  of  us  in  West  Virginia  have  Important 
reasons  to  be  proud  of  the  way  our  State 
has  moved  forward  in  recent  years — 
1962  was  a  year  of  progress  and  our  citizens 
are  beginning  to  recognize  the  "acres  of  dia- 
monds" in  our  own  back  yard. 

Do  you  realize  that  as  a  State,  West  Vir- 
ginia had  the  25th  highest  rate  of  economic 
growth  in  the  Nation  last  year?  Our  growth 
in  maniifactxiring  was  greater  than  that  of 
Michigan.  Indiana.  New  York.  IllinoU,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio,  to  mention  only  a  few. 
Our  growth  rate  exceeded  the  national  aver- 
age by  approximately  5  percent. 

Increased  employment  has  helped  push 
personal  Income  to  new  levels — an  annual 
rate  of  $3.4  bUlion  in  July — and  has  sup- 
pKjrted  rising  retail  trade,  particularly  in  the 
sale  of  new  cars. 

At  the  year's  half-way  mark,  the  gross 
State  product — total  output  of  goods  and 
services  (as  determined  by  the  statisticians 
of  the  C.  St.  P.  Telephone  Co.  of  West  Vir- 
ginia) had  risen  to  an  index  of  112  based 
upon  a  scale  of  100  for  1957-59;  and  1957 
was  the  best  economic  year  for  West  Vir- 
ginia prior  to  1962 — this  according  to  the 
West  Virginia  Chamber  of  Commerce  rec- 
ords. The  index  was  only  102.3  In  January 
of  1961  when  Governor  Barron  took  office. 

The  average  dally  output  of  coal  has 
reached  its  highest  rate  in  years.  Coal  ton- 
nage has  increased  almost  5  percent  over 
year-earlier  levels. 

Production  from  ovu-  chemical  plants  has 
Increased  8  percent  since  December  of  1962. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  8  months  of  1963. 
we  had   helped   to   bring   82  new   plants   to 


West  Virginia.  Ninety-three  expansions  of 
existing  industries  had  been  accomplished. 
These  developments  brought  a  total  In- 
vestment of  $145  million,  providing  more 
than  11.000  new  Job  opportunities  with  pay- 
rolls adding  up  to  $48  million — and.  only 
manufacturing  is  Included  in  this  count. 

Our  growth  is  even  more  Impressive  If  we 
consider  coal  mines  and  coal  preparation 
plants;  electric  power  installations;  trans- 
portation and  communications;  Government 
expenditures  through  the  accelerated  public 
works  program;  national  Investments  In 
fiood  control  projects  through  the  Corj)B  of 
Engineers;  the  National  Science  Foundation's 
Radio  Astronomy  Center  at  Green  Bank;  and 
research,  warehousing,  retail  establishment 
construction.  Add  the  programs  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration.  Including  a 
new  investment  in  a  complex  of  tourist  and 
recreation  facilities  amounting  to  over  $24 
million;  add  a  stepped-up  road  construc- 
tion program  ( which  is  now  moving  into  high 
gear  under  the  able  leadership  of  State  Road 
Commissioner  Burl  Sawyers).  All  of  these 
accomplishments  contain  the  reflection  of 
great  effort  and  the  elements  of  a  great  chal- 
lenge. 

We  have  only  begun — ^we  have  only  made 
a  start — we  realize  that  the  job  Is  by  no 
means  finished  •  •  •  and  we  recognize  that 
we  in  this  generation  have  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  continue  this  progressive 
surge. 

We  recognize  that  even  with  the  new 
tools  for  financing  industrial  growth  that 
have  been  provided  by  the  actions  of  the 
1961  and  1963  West  Virginia  Legislatures  In 
establishing  the  West  Virginia  Industrial 
Development  Authority  and  the  Industrial 
Development  Revenue  Bond  Act  and  the 
West  Virginia  Forest  Industry  Development 
Corp. — we  have  the  real  challenge  to  do 
more — to  move  faster — to  accelerate  the  pace 
of  progress. 

But,  we  must  stUl  think  about  the  other 
needs  of  West  Virginia — Industrial  develop- 
ment and  tourism  are  but  two  of  the  areas 
which  must  be  expanded. 

What  about  other  major  sectors  of  em- 
ployment? The  task  of  the  West  Virginia 
Department  of  Commerce  is  to  help  provide 
Job  opportunities  for  West  Virginians  and 
to  foster  economic  development  of  the  State. 
We  must  look  to  the  entire  scope  of  State 
development,  not  just  Isolated  segments. 

What  does  It  take  to  gain  full  employ- 
ment In  West  Virginia? 

Shouldn't  we  guide  ourselves  by  looking 
toward  the  recommended  full  employment 
pattern  of  the  entire  United  States? 

Looking  at  this  pattern  of  nationwide  em- 
ployment and  projected  growth,  we  can 
easily  see  that  our  State  once  had  a  higher 
percentage  of  employment  in  mining  and 
agriculture.  We  are  now  dropping  to  near 
the  national  average.  We  were  low  in  manu- 
factxiring  employment  and  now  are  gaining 
Isecause  this  has  been  the  focal  point  of  our 
attack  on  unemployment  in  the  past  few 
months.  Despite  the  general  decline  in 
manufacturing  employment  throughout  the 
Nation  as  a  percentage  of  the  work  force. 
I'm  proud  to  report  that  in  West  Virginia 
that  percentage  is  increasing.  Our  State 
grew  in  the  number  employed  in  manufac- 
turing in  the  past  2  years — from  21.000  to 
nearly  25,000  employees.  This  Increase  of 
about  3,000  came  in  the  face  of  a  national  de- 
cline in  those  employed  In  manufacturing — 
a  loss  attributed  to  automation. 

But.  we  are  not  making  the  gains  in  coiXc 
struction,  education  and  research,  and  re- 
source development  classifications  needed. 
It  is  to  these  areas  that  we  must  turn  our 
attention  in  planning  for  the  future. 

We  have  long  recognized  our  needs  In 
housing,  new  homes,  new  schoolrooms,  more 
teachers  to  reduce  the  size  of  classes  •  •  • 
meeting  these  needs  will  provide  the  wages 
to  stimulate  other  sections  of  the  economy 
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and  the  demand  for  services  and  consumer 
goods  will  increase. 

If  we  emptiaaize  constructlon-houslng- 
communlty  facllitlas,  scbools,  resource  de- 
velopment, and  education  as  we  look  toward 
the  future   •   •   •  what  can  It  mean  to  us? 

Nationally.  It  Is  estimated  that  doubling 
the  ntimber  of  teachers  and  doubling  their 
salaries  would  add  to  the  national  total  out- 
lay for  education  from  around  tlO  billion 
a  year  to  $40  billion  a  year.  This  would 
mean  for  the  NaUon's  economy  a  direct  In- 
crease in  the  demand  for  food,  clothing, 
housing,  automobiles,  etc..  and  the  related 
production  faculties  estimated  to  expand  the 
gross  national  product  by  some  $120  billion. 
What  would  It  mean  to  West  Virginia?  The 
effects  stagger  the  Imagination. 

It  is  stated  also  that  we  are  spending  a 
much  smaller  part  of  our  total  Income  on 
education  than  o\ir  grandfathers  did  75  years 
ago.  and  we  certainly  know  that  a  great  part 
of  our  school  facilities  are  Inadequate  and 
unacceptable. 

In  the  NaUon  today.  It  Is  estimated  that 
we  are  building  only  one-half  the  number 
of  new  homes  needed  to  replace  those  be- 
coming obsolete,  those  required  to  take  care 
of  onr  expanding  population,  and  those 
needed  to  provide  proper  housing  for  our 
lees  prosperous  clUzens.  It  Is  also  said  that 
If  we  build  these  homes  that  are  needed,  our 
national  employment  flgxire  would  Increase 
In  construction  classifications  by  1.25  nUl- 
llon.  This  vast  expansion  woxild  also  be 
felt  In  West  Virginia. 

Some  of  the  initiative  for  industrial 
financing  has  been  taken  by  State  govern- 
ment to  provide  for  a  dynamic  Industrial 
expansion  In  the  sixties.  Results  Indicate 
that  this  move  has  encouraged  the  growth 
of  West  Virginia  manufactiirlng. 

Should  the  Initiative  for  encouraging  this 
construction  growth  In  homes  and  schools 
come  from  yovir  State  government — or 
should  It  come  from  you  as  leaders  In  home 
financing?    What  do  you  think? 

In  any  case,  these  fields  of  growth  and 
the  solution  to  the  problems  of  employment 
in  West  Virginia  continue  to  be  a  challenge. 
It  Is  the  great  challenge  of  this  generation. 
We  must  meet  It  We  shall  meet  It.  With 
your  cooperation  as  leaders  of  the  financial 
Industry  we  shall  make  available  for  all  West 
Virginians    a   richer,    more    rewarding    life. 

Otn  HtJNDaxD  Bn-uoN  Doixabs   Strong 
(Excerpts  from  an  address  by  E.  M.  Mortlock) 

Ours  Is  tzMlj  a  sixccess  story.  A  story  of 
big  business  born  and  bred  out  of  a  very 
baalc  need — a  "poor"  man's  bank,  grown  $100 
billion  strong  In  132  years  of  service — from 
$500  to  $100  blUion — from  1  association  to 
6^00. 

This  great  American  achievement  has  been 
made  possible  by  35 V^  million  thrift  con- 
scious citizens,  who  have  saved  to  have — 
and  to  Invest — in  a  better  America.  This 
has  )>«en  our  mission — to  spread  the  gospel 
of  modest  savings,  performing  a  great  service 
to  our  Nation. 

As  hcone  financing  institutions,  we  have 
made  our  most  dramatic  contribution  to 
national  prosperity,  by  extending  credit  to 
45  percent  of  all  homebuyers,  now  recording 
$86  bUllon  in  our  mortgage  portfoUos.  We 
have  capitalized  on  an  era  of  favorable  fi- 
nancial legislation,  poet  war  housing  de- 
mand. We  have  pioneered  the  OI  home 
loan  program,  and  stlmiilated  people's  pro- 
pensity to  save.  We  have  wooed  the  public 
with  appealing  advertising  campaigns,  tailor- 
made  savings  programs,  investment  safety 
and  high  dividend  rates.  We  have  set  the 
pace  In  luring  and  lending  funds — until  we 
are  now  the  logical  choice  for  Investors  at 
almost  every  level  of  sophistication. 

Such  a  history  woiild  Indeed  be  far  less 
astounding,  had  It  not  been  for  three  great 
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events  which  altered  the  nature  of  our  econ- 
omy and  reshaped  the  role  of  the  savings 
ana  locui  movement: 

1.  The  depression  of  the  thirties  which  laid 
the  framework  for  sweeping  legislation  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  operations  of  all 
financial  Institutions,  and  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  financial  Intermediaries  offer- 
ing specialized  skills,  later  on,  the  regional 
hoiie  loan  bank  system,  and  the  Insurance 
corporation  became  the  foundation  of  unl- 
natlonwlde  standards  of,  soiwd  opera- 


The  World  War  II  economy,  with  full 

jloyment  and  high  earning  capacities  gave 

birth  to  the  thrift  habit  in  Its  fullest  force, 
enabling  savings  and  loans  to  attain  stature 
ani  win  their  contest  for  savings  growth. 

3.  The  postwar  real  estate  boom  clinched 
out  role  as  the  nation's  mortgage  lending 
specialists.  This  Identification  has  been 
virtually  unchallenged  up  until  now  as  other 
financial  factions  have  begun  to  recognize 
th^  Investment  appeal  of  the  mortgage  In- 
stilment. 

"to  sum  up  a  program  of  progress,  facts  and 
figures  Illuminate  our  story — a  story  of  the 
largest  and  fastest  growing  savings  media 
In  the  country: 

^issets  Increased  12  times  since  World  War 

11  from  $8,747  to  $100  billion. 

Cross  mortgage  loan  recordings — current, 

12  j  months,  August  1963,  $23  billion. 

flet  savings  gains,  12  months,  August  1968, 
$1|  billion. 

tMvldends  to  savers.  1962,  $3  billion. 

Financed  for  purchase.  1962,  757,000  exist- 
ing homes. 

Financed  for  construction.  1962.  429,000 
n^  homes. 

frotal.  1,186,000. 

We  produced  700.000  Jobs  for  American 
criftsmen. 

Blnce  1945  we  have  financed  5  million  of 
21:  million  new  homes  built. 

Bince  1945  we  have  provided  credit  for 
a4other  9  million  families. 

WEST    VIEGINIA    STATISTICS 

jAssets  1948,  $52  million;  now,  to  1962,  $300 
million. 

Number  of  savers,  1948.  23,000;  now.  ap- 
proximately 100,000. 

J»ercent  of  homes  occupied,  64.3  percent; 
uO  from  43.7  In  1940. 

rnils  compares  with  a  national  average  of 
6i8  percent. 

|So  much  for  a  proud  past.  Too  often, 
yeisterday's  recordbreaker  Is  soon  forgotten 
Ini  tomorrow's  world.  Now  it  Is  our  turn  to 
blfize  a  new  trail,  to  set  the  pace,  to  shape  the 
future.  Now  It  Is  our  Job  to  build  this  busi- 
ness •  •  •  bigger,  better,  and  broader  In 
scope,  service,  and  significance. 

But  where  do  we  start?  Has  this  $100  bil- 
lion business  been  a  result  of  careful  plan- 
ning or  an  outgrowth  of  Its  own  accord?  Are 
wt  the  Industry  leaders  who  can  underwrite 
a  future  greater  than  the  past,  or  are  we 
content  with  admiring  old  trophies? 

Surely  we  cannot  afford  success  If  it  must 
b^  an  anesthetic  for  Initiative  or  a  formula 
f(ir  retreat  from  the  competitive  arena.  We 
must  preserve  an  open  mind,  an  ability  to 
s^  things  through  the  eyes  pf  our  opponents, 
a  i  skill  for  understanding  the  motives  and 
tHe  thoughts  of  those  whom  we  oppoee.  Yet 
we  must  act  In  the  light  of  the  best  knowl- 
edge and  reason  available  to  us  at  the  mo- 
ment. This  Is  a  wildly  imaginative,  technical 
wprld  In  which  we  find  ourselves  •  •  •  a 
wprld  where  managers  should  not  sleep  too 
easily  at  night  unless  they  accept  the  fact 
that  there  Is  a  better  way  to  do  everything. 
We  must  be  determined  to  engage  In  dls- 
c^Uned.  effective  research  to  obsolete  our 
own  ways  and  methods. 

Successful  enterprise  is  rarely  accidental. 
ITfcually  It  is  the  result  of  careful  planning, 
courage,  and  dogged  persistence  in  making 


the  plan  work.  The  future  that  we  study 
and  plan  for  begins  today.  How  well  we 
execute  these  plans  Is  Important,  but  the 
value  of  them  rests  In  their .  usefulness  as 
yardsticks  of  performance.  We  must  have 
long-range  goals  to  keep  from  being  frus- 
trated by  short-range  failures. 

We  must  reaffirm  our  belief  In  growth  and 
show  our  faith  by  a  program  of  participa- 
tion, wherein  we  can  continue  to  make  fur- 
ther contributions  to  the  full  and  exciting 
life  ahead.  For  this  Is  a  new  frontier,  with 
new  demands  and  new  responsibilities — the 
time  to  move  Into  a  hardheaded  reappraisal 
of  management  goals  and  operating  meth- 
ods. A  successful  business  requires  plan- 
ning to  make  It  that  way.  The  present  is 
always  tugging  at  us,  but  tomorrow — that 
Is  a  dreamer's  paradise.  Everything  Is  pos- 
sible wltn  tomorrow :  No  dream  too  foolish — 
no  goal  too  high. 

It  Is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  business 
Justify  Its  existence  through  economic  per- 
formance. It  must  be  able  to  Innovate  or 
create  change  and  It  must  obtain  adequate 
profits  to  meet  the  costs  of  the  necessary 
risks  which  It  generates.  The  balance  sheet 
Is  the  record  of  an  association's  past — not  a 
guide  to  Its  future.  The  earnings  state- 
ment proves  nothing  but  that  the  associa- 
tion still  has  momentxim  from  what  has  gone 
before.  0\ir  financial  statement  reflects  our 
past,  but  how  much  does  It  tell  of  the  fu- 
ture—or the  men  whose  actions  today  deter- 
mine tomorrow's  profits.  A  good  balance 
sheet  Is  like  the  foundation  of  a  bouse.  It 
Is  Important,  but  nobody  lives  In  It.  Every- 
thing that  counts  happens  above  that  level. 
Our  officers  must  be  managers  of  people,  not 
monitors  of  work.  We  must  concern  our- 
selves not  only  with  the  question  of  financial 
solvency,  but  with  that  of  human  solvency 
as  well. 

We  have  grown  ourselves  Into  a  rugged 
test  of  managerial  skill,  where  analysis,  fore- 
sight, and  risk  of  mlsjudgment  will  play 
leading  roles.  We  must  act  now  for  a  better 
future.  We  cannot  afford  to  keep  our  eyes 
closed  and  fingers  crossed,  hoping  for  the 
best;  nor  can  we  afford  to  Ignore  the  eco- 
nomic evolution  taking  place  under  our  very 
nose — giving  Upservice  to  market  research 
while  tontlnulng  to  operate  by  the  seat  of 
the  pants.  The  hour  of  luck  and  guesswork 
Is  over.  The  amateur  must  surrender  to  the 
professional  In  the  management  of  finance. 
We  are  knee  deep  In  an  age  of  acute  com- 
p>etltlon.  We  must  face  the  hard,  cc^d  facts 
of  the  earnings  squeeze,  discretionary  con- 
sumer spending  and  Inadequate  Investment 
outlets.  The  sleeping  giants  have  been 
shaken  out  of  their  lethargic  atmosphere  by 
the  arrival  of  the  trojan  horse.  But  if  we 
are  to  maintain  our  prominence.  It  Is  obvi- 
ous that  we  must  develop  new  techniques, 
methods,  and  thinking  processes. 

We  must  recognize  the  need  for  forward 
planning  in  order  to  pinpoint  areas  of  weak- 
ness and  keep  pace  with  running  objectives 
so  that  we  can  adjust  policy  before  it  is  too 
late.  We  must  set  standards  of  Job  jjer- 
formance  and  measure  the  effectiveness  of 
managers.  We  must  evaluate  the  total  Job 
being  done,  and  at  the  same  time  accom- 
plish a  better  communication  among  those 
concerned  with  a  particular  Job.  Manage- 
ment must  create  and  arrange  organization 
conditions  and  methods  of  operation  so  that 
people  can  achieve  their  own  goals  best,  by 
directing  their  efforts  toward  organization 
objectives.  We  must  develop  men  who  have 
the  capacity  to  live  In  all  dimensions,  who 
shift  easily  from  one  to  another.  We  must 
create  and  develop  voluntary  cooperation 
among  those  people  whom  we  supervise.  A 
manager  must  concern  himself  with  the  new. 
and  with  creative  Initiative.  He  must  de- 
vote his  principal  Interest  to  the  different, 
the    rare,    the   significant.    He   must   have 
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imagination  to  Innovate,  capacity  for  Judg- 
ment, and  an  inclination  to  persevere.  He 
must  think,  ponder,  and  frequently  recon- 
sider.    He  must  decide  and  he  must  act. 

Clarity  of  objective  and  organized  plan- 
ning through  deliberate  study  of  futiu-e  con- 
ditions can  prepare  us  for  change  and  at  the 
same  time  help  us  adjust  to  It.  It  is  so 
much  more  Important  for  us  to  look  forward 
than  to  look  back.  In  order  to  Insure  our 
survival  and  progress. 

The  secret  of  our  continued  success  Is  to 
set  high  goals,  expecting  nothing — but  to 
work  as  though  you  expected  everything. 

For  we,  as  industry  leaders,  are  men  with 
a  big  Job — the  Job  of  keeping  vitally  alive 
more  than  a  century  long  precedent  of  serv- 
ing America.  As  we  raise  the  banners  "100 
billion  strong,"  let  them  be  ovir  Inspiration, 
our  Incentive  to  forge  ahead  toward  a  busi- 
ness twice  In  size  In  half  the  time. 

ExciRPTs  From  an  Address  bt  Cecil  H.  Un- 
derwood, Vice  President,  Island  Creek 
Coal  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
As  West  Virginia  begins  its  second  cen- 
tury, we  must  accept  the  fact  that  welfau'e 
demands  of  o\xt  State  will  remain  a  heavy 
drain  on  Government  revenues  for  yet  some 
time.  With  about  16  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion receiving  welfare  payments  (excluding 
social  security),  the  State  will  be  hard 
pushed  to  find  necessary  money  to  support 
these  programs.  Revenues  which  are  needed 
for  schools,  roads  and  other  services  often 
will  be  channeled  Into  the  welfare  budget. 
As  Important  as  welfare  services  are,  they  do 
not  create  wealth,  generate  growth  or  con- 
serve resoiirces;  they  merely  represent  hu- 
manitarian holding  actions. 

In  reality,  our  problem — Immediate  and 
long  range — is  how  to  adjust  the  State's 
vast  human  resources  with  the  manpower 
needs  of  Industries  based  In  our  mineral  re- 
source complex.  While  moving  through  this 
kind  of  readjustment,  plaiming  minds  and 
administrative  genius  must  be  based  solidly 
In  the  long-range  future.  The  State  must 
find  a  way  to  lead  rather  than  follow  eco- 
nomic cycles. 

Long-range  planning  Is  complicated  by  the 
lingering  threat  of  "cold  war."  Will  our  re- 
sources be  needed  for  military  mobiliza- 
tion? Or.  can  we  use  them  for  peaceful  ad- 
vancement? I  believe  that  West  Virginia  Is 
uniquely  situated  to  serve  the  needs  of  oxa 
Nation  In  the  years  ahead  In  either  event: 
to  create  a  new  economic  base  for  peace- 
time prosperity;  or  to  conserve  the  economic 
and  military  strength  of  America  In  a  cold 
war. 

Any  future  plan  must  be  based  in  the 
rapidly  emerging  realities  of  ovu-  time.  Coal 
and  oil  from  our  region  are  Jiist  beginning 
to  feel  the  competitive  thrust  of  Russian 
oil  as  it  moves  into  the  world  markets.  Un- 
questionably, this  competition  will  become 
more  serious  as  the  Soviets  rely  In  greater 
degrees  on  oil  as  an  Instrument  of  their 
foreign  policy.  The  Russian  oil  threat  is 
not  so  much  a  market  fight  as  It  Is  a  com- 
petitive exercise  In  functional  fiexlblUty. 

America  must  constantly  evaluate  Its  rela- 
tive capability  to  interchange  a  varied  range 
in  the  form  of  energy  matter.  To  meet  the 
Soviet  challenge,  the  coal  and  other  mineral 
concentrations  of  our  Appalachian  heartland 
must  be  functionally  mobilized  to  provide 
a  free  and  flexible  flow  of  energy  to  all  parts 
of  our  continent  and  throughout  the  free 
world. 

If  our  region  can  develop  the  capability 
tc  provide  energy  In  the  form  and  quantity 
needed  to  meet  constantly  shifting  combina- 
tions of  world  needs,  we  will  help  our  Nation 
to  hold  all  competition  for  world  control 
In  effective  balance. 

The  making  of  synthetic  fuels  from  coal 
has   been    the   subject  of   research   in   this 


country  since  the  days  of  World  War  I. 
Its  concept  has  broadened  to  the  Inter- 
changeablllty  of  energy  forms  and  Its  tempo 
increased  since  World  War  II. 

Since  It  was  first  mined,  coal  has  enjoyed 
a  position  as  one  of  America's  basic  fuels. 
For  many  years  It  dominated  the  energy 
market;  now  It  supplies  only  22  percent  of 
our  energy  needs. 

Greater  horizons  beckon  beyond  these 
limits.  Scientific  research  already  has  proved 
that  any  product  manufactured  by  the 
chemicals  and  synthetic  Industries  can  be 
made  from  coal  If  It  can  be  converted  to 
usable  forms.  The  only  barriers  standing 
between  current  research  findings  and  these 
ultimate  usages  are  the  economics  and  tech- 
niques of  conversion.  Once  this  scientific 
breakthrough  Is  realized,  coal  will  become 
a  base  for  manufacturing. 

While  West  Virginia  depended  on  coal  to 
support  its  slngle-lndustiy  economy,  coal 
has  looked  to  research  to  stay  alive  com- 
petitively within  the  limits  of  the  energy 
market.  Now  it  Is  moving  Into  a  position 
where  It  can  generate  research  for  new  uses, 
new  products,  and  new  scientific  techniques. 
Once  it  becomes  a  manufacturing  base,  coal 
win  lead  economic  cycles  rather  than  follow 
them. 

If  West  Virginia  Is  to  profit  from  this  new 
world  of  scientific  economics,  it  mvist  wel- 
come the  new  century  with  new  vision.  We 
need  to  discover  or  to  create  new  uses  for 
our  coal,  petroleiim,  chemicals,  sands,  timber, 
and  other  resources.  From  new  uses  will 
come  new  Industries,  new  products  and  new 
Jobs  based  on  the  needs  of  an  automated 
society.  Scientific  research  and  economic 
Intelligence  will  accelerate  indxistrlal  devel- 
opment. 

Leadership  for  this  new  life  demands  con- 
centration of  knowledge  and  dedication  of 
research  efforts.  The  college  and  university 
campuses  must  provide  the  focal  point  for 
this  research  and  generate  the  brainpower 
to  reach  our  goals.  The  colleges  cannot  ful- 
fill their  obligations,  unless  they  can  depend 
on  a  steady  fiow  of  well-trained  and  curious- 
minded  students  from  the  public  school  sys- 
tem. 

The  mountaineer  of  1863  found  his  free- 
dom in  a  new  State.  The  new  mountaineer 
of  1963  must  find  his  freedom  in  a  new  world 
of  research. 

Our  contemporary  scientific  advancement 
was  attained  only  through  years  of  painstak- 
ing research.  The  world  today  Is  alive  with 
scientific  revolution  and  dally  pronounce- 
ments remind  us  of  its  extraordinary  speed 
and  sweep. 

From  an  obscure  amount  invested  60  years 
ago,  American  industry  and  Government  will 
spend  well  In  excess  of  $60  billion  In  re- 
search during  this  decade.  Reviewing  the 
past  half  century,  we  can  see  clearly  the 
practical  relationship  between  the  explosive 
expansion  of  research  in  Industry,  Grovem- 
ment,  academic  and  Institutional  environ- 
ments, and  the  equally  explosive  growth  of 
our  material  and  Intellectual  civilization. 
These  two  form  a  unit,  and  we  will  continue 
to  advance  only  so  long  as  each  feeds  upon 
the  other  In  mutual  growth. 

Historically,  science  has  been  a  practical 
way  to  get  things  done.  Now,  we  Americans 
recognize  It  as  a  way  of  life.  It  Is  rapidly 
becoming  the  common  denominator  of  mod- 
ern nations  in  international  affairs. 
Through  the  great  unities  of  approach  and 
preparation  which  bind  those  dedicated  to 
the  scientific  way,  we  may  perhaps  find  that 
thus  far  elusive  path  to  peace. 

From  the  ideology  expressed  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  American  concept 
of  political  freedom  has  been  based  squarely 
on  the  Individual  citizen.  Scientific  research 
extends  to  the  very  extreme  Its  demands  on 
Individual  effort  In  the  search  for  scientific 
truth.     Think  of  the  Intense  personal  efforts 


it  requires  In  preparation,  dedication.  Imagi- 
nation, and  originality. 

It  seems  logical,  then,  that  true  scientific 
Investigation  will  thrive  best  If  a  proper  cli- 
mate exists — I  speak  of  such  things  as  un- 
derstanding, appreciation,  and  support,  from 
Government,  society,  and  indxistry. 

To  remain  In  a  competitive  world  position, 
America  must  advance  Its  research  and  ex- 
ploration at  a  rate  far  greater  than  anything 
we  have  known.  The  patterns  of  these  new 
demands  are  so  different  from  our  familiar 
past,  that  pioneering  will  be  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult. For  this  reason.  I  believe  an  Important 
share  of  scientific  research  leadership  must 
fall  to  those  parts  of  our  country  where  dy- 
namic change  and  growth  are  welcome  and 
possible.  Among  all  the  States  of  our  coun- 
try, I  think  of  none  more  peculiarly  fitted  to 
become  the  center  of  modem  scientific  re- 
search than  West  Virginia — a  young  moun- 
tain State  with  Its  rich  deposits  of  natural 
resources,  a  compelling  desire  to  grow,  a  fa- 
vored geographic  ptosltlon,  and  a  people  dedi- 
cated to  Individual  freedom  and  performance. 

Speech  bt  Senator  jENNtNOs  Randolph,  or 
West  Virginia 

Federal  Grovernment  Involvement  in  sav- 
ings and  loan  affairs  dates  from  the  depres- 
sion years  of  the  IQSO's  when  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  received  a  crushing 
blow.  But  it  is  plausible  to  forecast  that 
Congress  will  maintain  a  continuing  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  the  Nation's  savings 
and   loan  associations. 

The  depression  in  large  part  was  triggered 
by  wholesale  failures  in  the  Nation's  bank- 
ing and  financial  system.  Inherent  weak- 
nesses were  suddenly  revealed  when  the 
strain  and  pressure  of  the  business  slump 
was  brought  to  bear  on  financial  institu- 
tions. Banks  and  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations were  caught  up  in  the  chain  re- 
action of  failure,  and  a  vital  and  Important 
segment  of  our  national  economy  was  lit- 
erally laid  low.  However,  we  are  aware 
that  the  depression  reached  into  every  facet 
of  our  national  life  and  every  phase  of  com- 
merce. . 

The  Congress  realized  that  the  Ufeblood 
of  the  economy  was  in  the  financial  re- 
sources available  to  It  for  expansion,  for 
a  ready  source  of  credit,  and  for  the  serv- 
ices financial  Intermediaries  could  provide. 
It  therefore  moved  to  meet  the  challenge 
by  enacting  two  meaningful  legislative 
measures  which  have  become  pillars  of 
strength  for  the  entire  savings  and  loan  In- 
dustry. I  refer  to  the  creation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Coipora- 
tlon  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Sys- 
tem. The  extension  of  Federal  insurance 
for  participating  associations  and  the  guar- 
antee It  afforded  savers  did  much  to  restore 
confidence  In  financial  Institutions. 

With  the  Inception  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  System,  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations for  the  first  time  had  available  to 
them  a  ready  source  of  liquidity  for  use  In 
emergency  situations  when  short-term  de- 
mands dictated.  They  could  also  avail  them- 
selves of  long-term  credit  to  meet  economic 
ebb  and  fiow.  The  Federal  Government  thus 
has  become  an  active  partner  in  the  desti- 
nies of  the  savings  and  loan  business.  A 
Federal  system  at  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions really  grew  out  of  the  depression,  and 
from  acts  of  Congress  to  overcome  the  de- 
pression. 

But  there  was  an  underlying,  and  In  many 
respects,  a  more  Important  reason  for  Con- 
gress to  take  keen  Interest  In  savings  and 
loan  affairs.  It  was  the  realization  that  the 
savings  and  loan  btislness  Itself  was  a  key 
part  of  one  of  the  largest  industries  In  the 
United  States;  namely,  the  hCHnebulldlng  in- 
dustry. Without  an  adequate  and  proper 
financing  of  bousing,  It  was  rationalized  that 
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the  bomabuiMlng  Induatry  would  fall  back 
and  retrencb,  and  would  not  be  able  to 
finance  the  homes  under  conatructton.  This, 
too.  waa  a  major  element  In  the  decision  of 
the  Congress  to  move  ahead  with  legislation 
which  was  to  enable  the  savings  &nd.  loan 
business  to  become  stronger  and  better  stabi- 
lized. 

In  Intervening  years  since  the  depression 
much  legislation  has  been  passed  which  has 
broadened  and  extended  the  lending  author- 
ity and  financing  abUlty  of  savings  and 
loan  associations.  I  am  speaking  here  of 
Federal  associations  to  which  only  Federal 
Government  legislation  could  apply.  But 
It  is  generally  recognised  that  as  Federal 
legislation  is  enacted  and  put  into  use  the 
respecUve  SUtes  take  parallel  action  to  give 
parity    to   State-chartered    Institutions. 

There  are  some  who  hold  that  the  Federal 
Government  Is  more  of  a  drawback  than  an 
asset  in  the  fortunes  of  the  savings  and  loan 
buslneas  and  that  your  organizations  would 
be  much  better  off  IX  the  Government  would 
permit  associations  to  operate  In  a  more 
unrestricted  climate.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment isnt  Infallible. 

Certainly  our  democracy  has  made  Its  share 
of  mistakes.  On  the  other  hand.  I  have  seen 
the  Central  Government  act  with  wisdom  In 
times  of  stress.  As  proof,  look  back  to  the 
years  of  the  depression  once  again  and  re- 
flect on  the  two  major  Items  of  legislation 
that  were  passed  by  the  Congress  that  still 
serve  as  a  bedrock  for  your  industry. 

Your  associations  are  $100  billion  strong, 
or  at  least  are  expected  to  be  sometime  this 
month.  More  than  ever,  your  Industry  Is  a 
giant  economic  force  that  finances  more  than 
45  p>ercent  of  the  Nation's  homes.  It  is  clear 
that  the  Congress  Is  Interested  In  the  well- 
being  and  future  success  of  the  savings  and 
loan  business  simply  because  It  exerts  such 
far-reaching  Influence  In  the  economic  prog- 
ress erf  our  country. 

Whafs  happening  in  the  88th  Congress? 
Are  savings  and  loan  associations  meeting 
success  with  their  legislative  program?  To 
understand  the  progress  made  thus  far  It 
is  useful  to  note  that  an  unusual  volume 
of  complex  legislation  has  been  brought  be- 
fore the  Congress.  The  administration's 
tax  bill  was  Introduced  early  In  the  ses- 
sion— probably  the  most  difficult  measiure  to 
come  before  the  House  this  year.  Further 
complicating  the  progress  of  the  Congress 
are  several  unusually  controversial  Items  on 
the  calendar,  such  as  the  civil  rights  bills, 
the  railroad  crisis  settlement,  and,  in  the 
Senate,  the  ratification  of  the  test  ban 
treaty.  All  of  these  contribute  to  delay  of 
hearings  on  legislation  of  specific  interest 
to  yoxir  Industry. 

In  late  May  of  this  year,  a  bill  was  Intro- 
duced by  Representative  Wright  Patmak. 
chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  that  would  raise  the  In- 
■virance  celling  for  both  insured  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  from  the  pres- 
ent 110.000  figure  to  $25,000.  At  the  time 
of  introduction,  industry  leaders  tell  me 
that  they  estimated  there  was  a  better  than 
50-50  chance  that  this  Item  would  be  passed 
by  the  end  of  this  year.  The  primary  bill 
had  been  Introduced  by  Chairman  Patmak 
and  thus  carried  the  endorsement  of  a  com- 
mittee chairman;  Identical  bills  had  been 
introduced  by  committee  members  on  both 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  side.  Indi- 
cating bipartisan  support;  both  Insuring  cor- 
porations, the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  and  FedersU  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  had  publicly  endorsed 
this  legislation. 

During  consideration  of  the  measure,  the 
White  House  Committee  on  Financial  In- 
stitutions, known  as  the  Heller  Committee, 
released  Its  long-overdue  report.  The  com- 
mittee made  a  number  of  recommendations 
concerning  the  operation  of  savings  and  loan 
associations.    Shortly  thereafter,  a  new  ad- 


ministration bin  was  introduced  In  the 
Hoi»s«.  iuid  was  referred  to  the  Banking  and 
Cuilrency  Cc«nmittee.  This  proposal  Included 
higher  Insurance  ceilings.  Also  It  provided 
for  I  more  rigid  liquidity  requirements  and 
authority  for  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  exercise  dividend  controls  over  sav- 
ing$  and  loan  associations  at  the  option  of 
the  Board.  Although  no  hearings  have  been 
held  on  the  administration  proposal,  it  Is  a 
reasonable  assumption  that  the  original  bill 
endorsed  and  supported  by  the  savings  and 
loan  business  will  not  be  reported  until  the 
administration  measure  has  been  a  subject 
for  further  hearings. 

lAter  this  month  the  House  Banking  and 
CuSency  Committee  will  hold  hearings  to 
consider  proposals  to  broaden  and  liberalize 
lending  powers  of  financial  Institutions. 
Commercial  banks,  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, and  credit  unions  will  be  concerned 
wltti  these  hearings,  and  all  have  Indicated 
an  Interest  and  a  willingness  to  give  testl- 
moiiy.  I  am  Informed  that  the  savings  and 
loaix  Industry  has  forwarded  to  the  conunlt- 
teeja  legislative  package  that  would  Increase 
lending  powers  of  Federal  Institutions  and 
woi^d  grant  authority  for  expansion  Into  new 
areiis  of  lending  that  are  related  to  home 
financing  but  have  heretofore  been  re- 
stricted. 

nx)bably  one  of  the  most  important  of 
these  powers  would  be  authority  for  Federal 
Insiltutlons  to  deal  In  State  and  municipal 
securities.  Numerous  legislators  who  are  ex- 
pert In  this  field  believe  this  to  be  a  neces- 
sary adjunct  to  the  basic  home  lending  func- 
tlo^  of  the  savings  and  loan  association  be- 
cause State  and  municlpeil  securities  finance 
thoee  elements  of  the  community  that  are 
vitally  necessary  to  the  environment  of  the 
home  Itself.  This  means  that  savings  and 
loan  associations  for  the  first  time  would  be 
abl0  to  help  finance  schools,  streets,  water- 
works, sewage  disposal  systems  and  other 
mi^lclpal  facilities  that  help  to  make  the 
hoi|ae  complete. 

Another  key  provision  would  give  to  Fed- 
erf^  associations  the  authority  to  finance 
home  furnishings  and  appliances.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  basic  mortgage.  I  understand 
also  that  your  leaders  are  urging  legislative 
authority  to  permit  your  associations  to 
finance  a  relatively  new  type  of  home  or  resl- 
deoce  that  has  been  spawned  since  post-war 
years — the  mobile  home. 

These  proposals  Incorporate  a  philosophy 
that  Is  rapidly  gaining  favor  among  not  only 
savUngs  and  loan  organizations,  but  also 
arnong  other  elements  of  the  financial  com- 
m\lnlty,  as  well  as  among  those  In  Oovern- 
metat  charged  with  supervision.  The  objec- 
tive Is  to  provide  greater  freedom  and  flexi- 
bility to  meet  new  markets  as  they  develop. 
We  have  seen  a  trend  toward  freer  Invest- 
melnt  and  lending  p>ollcies,  not  only  for  sav- 
ing and  loan  firms,  but  also  for  national 
banks  and  Federal  credit  unions.  The  pre- 
vailing sentiment  seems  to  be  that  more 
adiiptable  regulation  of  these  Institutions 
cai>  be  consistent  with  protecting  the  Inter- 
estjB  of  savers  and  Investors. 

Stated  another  way,  the  central  thrust  of 
th^  new  philosophy  seems  to  be  the  encour- 
agement of  a  greater  range-  of  competition 
between  various  Federal  financing  Instltu- 
tlobs  by  permitting  banks  to  Invest  more 
heavily  In  mortgages,  and  savings  and  loan 
asaoclatlons  to  make  more  extensive  Invest- 
ments outside  the  area  of  single  family 
ho^es. 

"The  rationale  for  this  new  trend  of  thought 
Is  fehat  the  public  can  be  better  served  by 
inqreased  competition  between  the  various 
cr^lt  extenders  and  lending  Institutions. 

|n  light  of  this  trend,  I  predict  that  the 
Coligress  will  be  much  more  receptive  to  new 
Id^as  In  legislation  relating  to  finance  than 
It  would  have  been  5  years  ago — more  willing 
to  ^ccept  Innovation  and  pioneering. 


And  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
more  original  thinking  Is  necessary  to  meet 
emerging  trends  in  the  Increasingly  virban 
American  society.  Here  Is  but  one  example 
of  change:  Apartment  construction  and 
apartment  living  have  skyrocketed  over  the 
past  several  years.  In  1962,  apartment  con- 
struction accounted  for  30  percent  of  total 
construction  efforts  In  the  country.  In  large 
metropolitan  areas,  over  50  percent  of  new 
construction  was  registered  In  apartment 
building.  As  these  figxires  Indicate,  apart- 
ment living  Is  a  vital  part  of  our  economy 
and  these  units  must  be  financed. 

Congress,  In  the  closing  days  of  the  last 
session,  passed  legislation  that  accorded  rec- 
ognition of  this  development  and  author- 
ized Federal  associations  to  utilize  an  addi- 
tional 10  percent  of  assets  for  lending  on 
apartment  units.  This  change  to  permit 
financing  of  more  apartment  buildings  will 
probably  have  less  significance  to  us  in  West 
Virginia  than  to  our  counterparts  In  large 
metropolitan  centers  such  as  Chicago,  New 
York,  or  Los  Angeles.  However,  we  must  be 
responsive  to  regional  needs  as  well  as  na- 
tional ones  in  meeting  the  challenge  of  our 
growing  urbanization. 

Congress  must  be  alert  to  comprehend 
and  to  meet  the  problem  of  the  housing 
needs  of  the  American  people  aa  require- 
ments shift  from  one  form  to  another.  As 
needs  vary,  so  should  the  capacity  of  the 
savings  and  loan  association  expand  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  American  consiimer.  I 
am  not  suggesting,  however,  adjustments  to 
accommodate  the  short-lived  trends  of  hous- 
ing that  emerge  from  time  to  time  and  die 
overnight.  Nor  am  I  Implying  that  you  or 
the  Congress  should  move  Imprudently  In 
trying  to  keep  pewie  with  all  types  of  living 
patterns.  But,  as  a  solid,  unmistakable  and 
long-term  living  pattern  develops,  this  area 
probably  should  be  opened  to  your  Institu- 
tions as  well  as  others. 

But,  In  the  quest  for  and  Investigation  of 
new  markets  and  additional  business.  I  am 
confident  that  savings  and  loan  associations 
will  not  overlook  their  time-honored  and 
essential  function — that  of  promoting  home- 
ownership  through  the  financing  of  the  In- 
dividual home. 


The  New  Oceanic  Age 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  20. 1963 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  Life 
magazine,  in  its  August  30  issue,  pub- 
lished a  significant  full  page  editorial 
titled:  "$2.3  Billion  Should  Go  Into  the 
Ocean." 

The  editors  of  Life  have  rendered  a 
timely  and  conspicuous  public  service  by 
publishing  this  concise  and  convincing 
editorial  pinpointing  reasons  why  this 
Nation  should  pursue  a  broad  and  ex- 
tensive long-range  oceanographic  pro- 
gram. I  commend  it  to  my  Senate  col- 
leagues, a  majority  of  whom  I  feel  have 
long  held  similar  views. 

Expansion  of  the  Nation's  oceano- 
graphic research  is  not  a  new  interest  on 
the  part  of  Time-Life  publishers.  The 
need  also  has  been  Indicated  in  several 
other  of  our  leading  publications.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  Uiere  has  only  been 
a  partial  and  piecemeal  response  on  the 
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part  of  Government  and  the  Congress. 
Planning  has  exceeded  performance  and 
studies  of  inner  space  invariably  yield 
precedence  to  those  of  the  far  reaches  of 
the  universe. 

Life's  editorial,  which  I  will  request  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  will,  I  am  convinced, 
stimulate  wide  national  recognition  of 
the  need  to  explore,  BClentiflcally,  the 
72  percent  of  earth's  surface  occupied 
by  the  oceans. 

This  is,  as  Life  magazine  so  aptly  puts 
it,  an  "oceanic  age,"  and  three-dimen- 
sional knowledge  of  the  seas  around  us, 
their  contents  and  the  dynamic  forces 
within  them  has  become  increasingly 
vital  not  only  to  our  commerce  and 
economy  but  also  to  our  national  se- 
curity. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  edi- 
tors of  Time,  Life,  and  those  of  several 
other  publications  of  wide  circulation 
which  for  several  years  have  indicated 
support  for  an  expanded  oceanographic 
program — although  none  perhaps  as  im- 
pressively as  Life  in  its  August  30  edi- 
torial— it  is  appropriate  that  I  state  at 
this  time  that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  the  Senate  as  a  body  have 
advocated  and  supported  a  national 
long-range  program  of  oceanographic  re- 
search, surveys  and  education  for  almost 
5  years. 

As  early  as  July  1959,  after  several 
months  of  study,  the  Senate  passed  by 
unsoiimous  consent  Senate  Resolution 
136  endorsing  the  recommendations  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences'  Com- 
mittee on  Oceanography,  forervumer  of 
all  plans  for  a  coordinated,  long-range 
program  of  expanded  oceanographic  re- 
search. This  resolution,  previously  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  and  which  had  been  intro- 
duced by  myself  earlier  In  the  session, 
was  cosponsored,  I  am  proud  to  say,  by 
every  member  of  the  committee. 

That  same  year.  1959,  the  Senate 
passed  and  sent  to  the  house  S.  2482,  re- 
moving limitations  on  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  and  enabling  it  to  con- 
duct oceanographic  research  and  surveys 
beyond  the  Continental  Shelf,  one  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  on 
oceanography  in  presenting  Its  10 -year 
program. 

Later  in  the  1959  session,  14  Members 
of  the  Senate,  including  myself  and  with 
strong  representation  from  both  parties, 
cosponsored  S.  2692  designed  to  imple- 
ment the  entire  report  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences' Committee. 

Time-Life  shared  this  early  interest  in 
oceanography.  The  fine  editorial  in  Life 
magazine's  Augxist  30  Issue  is  no  related 
inspiration  but  the  culmination  of  long 
and  thorough  study  of  how  this  Nation 
must  prepare  for  the  new  oceanic  age. 

S.  2692  passed  the  Senate  on  June  23, 
1960.  by  unanimous  consent  and  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
86th  Congress  took  no  action. 

Early  in  the  87th  Congress,  on  Febru- 
ary 3,  1961,  to  be  precise,  I  Introduced, 
as  was  necessary  in  view  of  the  death  of 
S.  2692.  a  new  bill,  S.  901,  which  again 


proposed  to  implement  the  long-range 
oceanography  program  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Oceanography.  This 
committee,  I  need  not  remind  my  col- 
leagues, is  composed  of  many  of  our 
most  eminent  marine  scientists,  none  of 
whom  are  connected  with  any  Govern- 
ment agency  and  all  of  whom  are  com- 
pletely objective. 

Hearings  were  held,  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  favorably  reported  the  bin, 
and  it  was  pttssed  by  the  Senate  on  July 
28  of  that  year  and  referred  to  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  bill  authorized  a  coordinated,  na- 
tional oceanographic  program  and  the 
expenditure  over  a  10-year  period  of  $651 
million  for  the  construction  of  research 
ships,  laboratories,  and  other  necessary 
facilities:  the  design  and  procurement 
of  new  and  advanced  instruments  and 
equipment,  and  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  prospective  oceanographers  and 
technicians. 

The  House  for  more  than  a  year  took 
no  action  on  this  Senate-passed  measure 
but  in  August  of  last  year  considered  an 
alternative.  The  House  bill,  in  lieu  of 
proposing  a  specific  program  or  a  specific 
time  p>eriod.  endorsed  oceanography  in 
principle  and  proposed  that  an  ocean- 
ographic program  be  developed  by  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology.  The 
House  bill  also  contained  a  provision  and 
langustge  to  which  several  administrative 
agencies  directly  concerned  with  the 
proposed  legislation  objected. 

The  House,  when  these  measures  were 
brought  to  the  floor,  substituted  the 
House  version  for  the  Senate  bill,  re- 
taining only  the  Senate  number.  The 
House  version  was  passed  and  subse- 
quently vetoed. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Congress 
made  no  progress  in  the  87th  Congress 
in  constructive  legislation  to  advance 
our  oceanographic  research  capabilities. 
On  the  contrary  several  worthwhile  bills 
were  enacted. 

Early  in  1961  Representative  Georgb 
P.  Miller  of  California  and  I  introduced 
similar  bills  in  the  House  and  Senate 
respectively  authorizing  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  to  conduct  oceanwide  oceano- 
graphic research,  the  Coast  Guard  then 
being  limited  to  such  research  In  con- 
nection with  its  ice  patrol. 

Each  of  these  bills  passed  the  branch 
of  Congress  in  which  it  had  been  intro- 
duced, minor  differences  were  readily 
resolved  in  conference,  and  the  legisla- 
tion was  promptly  approved  by  President 
Kennedy. 

This  is  extremely  helpful  legislation 
because  it  has  made  possible  the  wide 
expansion  of  marine  research  on  or  from 
existing  ships.  I  wish  to  credit  the  East- 
em  Pacific  Oceanic  Conference,  repre- 
senting the  western  coastal  States,  for 
initially  proposing  this  utilization  of 
existing  facilities  by  a  highly  quaUfied 
Government  agency  in  broadening  our 
oceanographic  program. 

In  the  87th  Congress  also  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  the  State  of 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  and  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  enable  the  geological  stir- 
vey  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
then  limited  under  its  organic  act  to  the 


national  domain,  to  conduct  research  into 
the  geological  structure  and  mineral  re- 
sources wherever  such  research  might  be 
in  the  national  interest  which,  of  coiirse, 
includes  the  oceans. 

Life  magazine,  in  its  editorial,  appro- 
priately calls  attention  to  this  offshore 
mineral  potentiaL 

Senator  CLDrroN  P.  Andbrsoh,  of  New 
Mexico,  then  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  like- 
wise championed  this  legislation  in  com- 
mittee. It  was  reported  favorably, 
passed  the  Senate  without  opposition, 
and  subsequently  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  comment  on  these  matters,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  evidence  that  the  Congress  ia 
aware  of  the  needs  for  expanding  the 
Nation's  oceanographic  program  and  the 
facilities  for  three-dimensional  marine 
research. 

A  question  remains  as  to  how  this  pro- 
gram may  best  be  coordinated  among  the 
20  separate  Government  agencies  now 
participating  in  some  phEise  or  phases  of 
the  program,  each  necessarily  jealous  of 
its  particular  interest  or  activity. 

Difficult  as  this  problem  is,  the  na- 
tional Interest  requires  that  it  be  re- 
solved and  two  Government  groups,  the 
Interagency  Committee  on  Oceanogra- 
phy and  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology are  giving  it  close  attention. 

I  think  the  comment  is  justified  that 
we  have  not  yet  attained  what  might  be 
considered  a  balanced  program,  although 
overall  significant  advances  have  been 
made.  These  advances  have  been  some- 
what of  a  piecemeal  nature.  Some  agen- 
cies, perhaps  better  funded  than  others, 
are  progressing  rapidly,  particularly 
those  responsible  for  our  military 
security. 

Those  primarily  concerned  with  basic 
research,  which  is  fundamental,  do  not 
appear  as  yet  to  have  received  the  sup- 
port given  those  engaged  principally  in 
applied  research,  although  several  of  the 
latter  have  suffered  also.  The  greatest 
lag,  however,  may  be  in  advaru^ing  the 
education  and  training  program  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence Committee  on  Oceanography  and 
other  science  groups. 

The  administration,  Mr.  President,  Is 
concerned  that  a  long-range  coordinated 
program  move  ahead. 

Several  months  ago— Jime  1963 — the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  headed 
by  that  extremely  able  scientist  Dr. 
Jerome  B.  Wiesner.  issued  its  projection 
of  a  national  oceanographic  plan  for  the 
10  years  ahead,  a  plan  based  on  more 
than  a  year  of  interagency  discussion. 

This  is  the  program  which  Life  maga- 
zine refers  to  in  its  excellent,  smd  as  I 
stated  previously,  timely  editorial.  In 
effect.  Life  endorses  this  program,  and 
the  editorial  undoubtedly  will  quicken 
public  interest  In  what  many  of  us  In 
the  Congress  consider  to  be.  in  this 
oceanic  age.  a  national  necessity. 

Mr.  President,  our  responsiveness  to 
this  problem  will.  I  suggest,  be  Important 
when  we  consider  the  proposed  10-year 
oceanographic  program  so  ably  outlined 
In  Life  magazine's  recent  editorial. 
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I  mak.  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial, Utled  "2.3  Billion  Should  Go  Into 
the  Ocean,'  be  printed  in  the  Rjicord. 

There  bein«  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord, 
as  follows: 
$a.3  Bxxxioit  SnoxTLD  Go  Imo  thx  Oczak 

Whj  h&a  the  administration  announced  a 
new  program  to  spend  S2.3  billion  during  the 
next  10  years  on  oceanographlc  reeearch? 

Why  doe«  the  administration  want  to  par- 
cel out  this  sum  among  the  U3.  Navy  and 
14  a^ncle* — with  5«  percent  of  It  allocated 
for  the  kind  or  "basic  research"  once  defined 
aa  finding  out  what  queetlona  to  ask? 

Why  should  the  U^.  Oongreas  and  the 
UJ3.  pubUc  tolerate,  let  alone  arupport.  such 
a  vaguely  defined,  long-range  and  perhaps 
open-ended  exerclae  In  Federal  spending? 

The  answers  lie  In  the  very  character  of 
American  geography.  Even  as  the  United 
States  thrujsta  Into  space  It  does  so  from  a 
continent  that  la  In  fact  a  large  Island  en- 
veloped by  massive  oceans.  Whoever  knows 
most  about  thoee  oceans  holds  the  advantage 
In  the  struggle  for  command  of  the  seas,  holds 
the  lead  In  reaching  for  the  fabulous  un- 
known resources  of  the  ocean  floor.  "Be- 
cause we're  such  a  big  Island  the  public 
doesn't  realize  this,"  says  one  of  the  most 
famous  oceanographers  in  the  United  States, 
Roger  Revelle,  of  the  Scrlpps  Institution  of 
Oceanography  at  La  Jolla.  Calif.  "We  have 
to  show  the  flag  In  oceanography  all  over  the 
world.- 

The  administration's  new  program,  which 
Oongreas  smd  the  public  should  endorse, 
means  coming  to  grips  with  oceans  of  igno- 
rance Just  as  vital  aa  the  far  reaches  of  space. 

In  fiscal  1964  the  United  States  Is  spend- 
ing Just  $156  million  on  searching  and  prob- 
ing the  sefu  that  cover  71  percent  of  the 
earth's  surface,  provide  the  rain,  decide  the 
climate,  swirl  the  currents  that  help  make  a 
nation  In  Britain  and  a  wilderness  In  Lab- 
rador at  equivalent  latitude.  In  the  same 
fiscal  yettf'  the  United  States  Is  spending  $4 
billion  In  space.  But  the  new  administra- 
tion oceanographlc  campwign,  without  prej- 
udice to  the  space  effort,  will  launch  the  kind 
of  research  fleet — cruisers,  floating  labcMti- 
torles,  submarines  capable  of  exploration 
18,000  feet  below,  a  new  bathyscaphe  for 
36,000  feet  below — that  can  perform  the 
critical  mission.  Scone  reasons  for  cc«ning 
to  grips  with  the  oceans: 

Defense:  The  United  States  least  vul- 
nerable strategic  weapon  Is  the  Polaris-bear- 
ing nuclear  submarine,  41  of  which  have 
been  programed  to  date.  Polaris  sweeps 
enemy  coastlines,  invxilnerable  because  It 
Is  undetectable.  But  the  U.S.  Navy's  own 
auatlsubmarlne  warfare  planning  against  the 
U.S.SJl.'8  450  or  so  submarines  alma  to 
make  all  submarines  Just  as  detectable  and 
Just  as  vulnerable  as  surface  craft.  "There 
Isnt  an  ocean  In  the  world  big  enough  to 
lose  the  sound  of  a  pistol  fired  at  the  right 
depth."  said  Columbus  OT>onnell  Iselln  IZ 
of  the  Wooda  Hole  Oceanographlc  Institu- 
tion on  Cape  Code,  and  jJready  the  Navy  has 
batteries  of  hydrophones  Installed  on  the 
edges  of  the  continental  shelves  and  mid- 
ocean  Islands  to  locate  submarines  hundreds 
of  miles  away.  It  Is  essential  to  protect  Po- 
laris through  the  shifting  states  of  the  art 
of  sea  war  by  exploring  Jetstream  currents 
submarines  can  ride  and  thermal  layers  and 
sea-floor  mountains  they  can  hide  behind, 
also  by  mapping  navigational  landmarks  In 
the  deep.  Aa  of  now  only  3  percent  of  the 
ocean  fioor  la  mapped. 

Pood:  By  1980  the  United  States  will  need 
perhaps  as  much  as  an  added  S  billion 
pounds  of  seafood  to  maintain  its  protein 
diet.    The  needs  of  undeveloped  nations  run 


muc|i  higher.  But  the  U.S.  fishermen  have 
been  humbled  by  Russians.  Japanese  and 
Peruviana  and  the  proud  old  Yankee  fiahlng 
banks  off  Cape  Cod  sometimes  look  like  a 
Soviet  lake.  The  Russians  are  even  boasting 
abo\|t  new  floating  fish  factories  In  which 
automation  navigates  the  vessel,  searches 
out  the  fish,  hauls  in  the  catch,  freezes  it 
and  packages  It  for  the  long  Journey  home. 
In  tjhls  situation  the  administration  wants 
to  increase  the  United  States  present  an- 
nual catch  of  3V4  million  tons  by  1972 — 
amofcig  other  processes,  by  cultivating  un- 
dersita  "fish  farms"  along  the  Continental 
Shelf 

Mining:  The  fabulous  success  of  the  U.S. 
offsttore  oil  Industry  points  the  way  to  estab- 
llshlnent  of  an  underwater  mining  Industry 
within  5  to  10  years.  Most  realistic  proj- 
ects, are  the  mining  of  placer  deposits  of 
predioiis  metals  In  shallow  waters  offshore, 
dleu^onds  off  South  Africa,  gold  off  Alaska, 
etc.  i  Fifteen  thousand  feet  beneath  the  Pa- 
clfid  near  the  Taumotu  Islands  manganese 
nodUles  and  other  minerals  litter  the  sea 
fioor  at  a  potential  value  of  $1.5  million  per 
square  mile.  In  the  administration's  10- 
yea4  plan  the  Bureau  of  Mines  even  talks 
abo^t  sending  an  underwater  "Lewis  and 
Claik  expedition"  to  find  more  metals  re- 
soufces.  But  this  type  of  program  has  a 
deep-blue-yonder  tone  that  bewilders  In- 
land Congressmen. 

t\3S.  oceanographers,  a  glamorous  lot 
their  weather  beaten  survey  ships,  are 
after  all  these  prizes  with  unusual 
ural  advantages.  By  and  large  they 
are  i  satisfied  with  the  current  administra- 
tion budgets  and  they  are  not  inaugurating 
the!  program  with  shouts  and  intrigue  for 
"more."  They  also  seem  fairly  satisfied  with 
their  loose,  almost  casual  grouping  under 
the  Interagency  Committee  on  Oceanography 
(ICp)  of  the  Federal  Council  for  Science 
and  Technology.  There  seems  remarkably 
Uttje  duplication  and  Interagency  bicker- 
ing and  there  Is  no  demand  for  an  oceanog- 
raptiy  czar  assigned  to  determine  priorities, 
wipe  out  confusion,  obliterate  red  tape  Mc- 
Naiiiara-style.  The  $2.3  billion,  if  approved, 
wini  therefore  be  parceled  out  amicably 
among  the  Navy  (36  percent),  the  National 
Slc«nce  Foundation  (32  percent),  the  Bu- 
reait  of  Commercial  Fisheries  (15  percent), 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  (12  percent) 
and  11  other  agencies  ranging  from  the 
Atonic  Energy  CommlsslMi  to  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

"The  day  a  Riisslan  Polaris- type  subma- 
rln«  surfaces  off  New  York  City  and  waves 
its  red  flag,  you  bet  we'd  have  a  crash  pro- 
gra|n,"  the  Navy  oceanographers  add.  Just 
In  ^ase.  The  Navy  gets  unfailingly  agitated 
about  oceanography  when  the  Russians  turn 
flvei  ships  loose  to  research  the  Gulf  Stream 
off  !the  U.S.  coast,  which  they  did  last  sum- 
me^.  And  the  Navy  la  never  more  effective 
than  when  storming  ahead  on  such  quiet 
oce^ographlc  projects  as  mapping  the  bot- 
tont  of  the  Gulf  of  Slam,  which  it  Is  doing 
right  now.  But  the  administration's  pro- 
grain  seta  the  Nation  on  course  into  its  new 
oceknlc  age  In  an  orderly  manner  that  will 
propably  render  a  crash  program  unneces- 
sary^ 

What  the  oceanographers  do  want  Is  more 
attention — from  Congress,  from  the  public, 
froi)i  places  far  from  the  sea — as  they  set 
forth  on  the  new  venture.  They  are  get- 
ting some.  Already  more  than  5  million  skln- 
dlv^s  are  questing.  Already  family-type 
suhinarines  are  on  the  market.  Hundreds  of 
thojusands  or  more  Americans  remember  the 
Lin)c  trainer,  that  Instrument  of  torture  in 
which  they  were  flung  about  blindly  while 
learning  to  fly  In  what  now  seems  like  the 
age;  before  last.  Where  was  Link  last  week — 
Ed^ln  A.  Link,  the  Inventor,  that  is?     Now 


59  years  old,  he  was  busy  on  the  ocetLnog- 
raphy  ship  Sea  Diver  In  Chesapeake  Bay 
putting  mice  through  pressure  tests  equiva- 
lent to  pressures  found  at  3,000  feet  below 
as  a  ]X'elude  to  Indoctrinating  humans.  The 
quest  for  knowledge  changes  environments, 
but  its  spirit  remains  the  same. 


Senator  Vance  Hartke  Advocates  Enact- 
ment of  Quality  Stabilization  Law  as 
Necessary  Aid  to  Business  and  the 
Consamer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WSST    VIXGLNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  20, 1963 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  qual- 
ity stabilization  legislation  pending  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  Is  designed  to 
provide  a  necessary  curb  to  a  serious 
malady  in  our  national  economic  wel- 
fare. 

Many  Americans  are  being  confused 
by  the  use  of  slogans  and  unresearched 
decisions  In  reference  to  the  measure 
S.  774. 

There  are  over  70  national  trade  or- 
ganizations, representing  virtually  every 
brand-name  retailer  and  every  consumer 
product  of  quality  name,  Joined  in  urg- 
ing such  a  law  to  strengthen  their  eco- 
nomic status. 

There  is  a  malady — that  our  small  in- 
dependent businessmen  are  going  out  of 
business  at  an  alarming  rate,  and  that 
our  entire  commercial  system  Is  endan- 
gered. 

The  11  Senators  who  sponsor  the  qual- 
ity stabilization  bill  do  not  contend  that 
its  enactment  is  panacea  or  cure-all.  It 
can  bring  some  order  out  of  chaos.  It 
cannot  hurt,  It  can  help.  It  will  not  raise 
prices.  It  is  elective  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturer,  distributor  and  retailer  of 
a  brand  name.  It  removes  Government 
control.  It  is  simple.  It  Is  sound.  It  is 
needed. 

A  review  of  the  meaning  of  a  brand 
name  in  our  economy  is  Important.  Re- 
cently my  esteemed  colleague,  Vance 
Hartke,  of  Indiana  presented  a  docu- 
mented and  knowledgeable  address  on 
this  subject. 

I  request  that  the  address  of  Senator 
Hartke  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  believing  that  the  many  facts 
should  be  studied. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Addbkss  or  Sknator   Vanck  Hartkk  Bktore 

Minnesota  Rbtatl   Habdware  Association 

Convention.    Grand    View    Lodge,    Echo 

Lake,  Minn.,  August  27,  1963 

It  certainly  seems  there  la  no  group  in 
the  United  States  who  less  requires  a  lesson 
on  quality  stabilization  than  the  fine  mem- 
bers of  the  Minnesota  Retail  Hardware  Asso- 
ciation. Your  National  Association,  whose 
headquarters  are  In  Indiana,  was  flrst  to 
endorse  this  bill — and  has  probably  done  as 
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much  as  any  of  the  75  national  trade  orga- 
nizations who  followed  In  backing  it.  The 
quality  stabilization  can  be  won  this  year — 
but  only  because  those  who  need  and  want 
it  most,  have  been  fighting  more  for  what 
they  want  than  knocking  what  they  are 
against. 

In  this  fight,  there  would  be  far  less 
chance  of  victory — perhaps  no  chance  at  all — 
were  It  not  for  such  as  the  Minnesota  Re- 
tail Hardware  Association  and  the  Minne- 
sota delegation  to  Congress,  led  by  Senators 
Humphrey  and  McCarthy. 

I  said  the  quality  stabilization  can  be  en- 
acted Into  law.  It  Is  well  on  Its  way,  but 
it  still  has  very  far  to  go.  This  Is,  then,  an 
excellent  and  necessary  time  to  review  what 
It  is,  how  far  it  has  gone,  and  what  more 
there  is  to  do. 

Now,  the  problems  of  small  businessmen 
are  not  now,  have  never  been,  and  never  will 
be  defined  by  State  lines  and  boundaries. 
The  problems  of  small  business  are  largely 
national  problems.  What  matters  far  more^ 
the  Importance  of  small  business  Is  and  will 
always  be  national,  not  regional,  not  merely 
local. 

We  may  differ  among  ourselves  on  many 
questions  of  national  policy.  Whether  those 
differences  be  political  or  philosophical,  rea- 
sonable and  responsible  Americans  recog- 
nize that  such  differences  and  debates  are 
«  ail  essential  part  of  our  system.  They  can 
be  one  of  its  strengths. 

We  may  not  always  agree  on  what  Is  best 
for  our  American  system  of  free  private  en- 
.  terprlse.  Businessmen  will  differ  with  public 
officeholders — and  public  officeholders  will 
differ  with  businessmen — on  what  should  be 
done  or  what  can  be  done  to  support  and 
strengthen  our  basic  economic  system. 

We  can,  however,  agree  that  the  best  eco- 
nomic system  for  our  country  Is  the  free 
competitive  system  of  private  and  proflt- 
maklng  businesses  In  which  Government  Is 
the  referee  but  not  the  slgnalcaller. 

There  Is  another  important  point  on  which 
we  all  should  agree — that  Is  the  point  that 
our  system  cannot  sxirvlve  and  flourish  un- 
less It  Is  built  upon  the  strong  and  solid 
foundation  of  small  business  In  every  field: 
manufacturing,  wholesaling,  retailing,  and 
even  services. 

Small  business  is  what  keeps  free  enter- 
prise free. 

Even  the  most  absolute  totalitarianisms 
of  the  20th  century— Including  the  totali- 
tarian tyranny  In  Soviet  Russia  today — has 
big  business  In  the  form  of  monopolies  and 
cartels,  combines  and  syndicates.  But  genu- 
ine freedom  has  been  missing  from  those 
systems  at  least  in  part  because  there  was 
an  absence  of  genuine  opportunity  for  com- 
petition by  small  businessmen  who  could 
expect  growth  to  be  the  reward  of  their 
success. 

This  Is  a  fundamental  concept.  But  It  has 
always  been  a  fragile  concept.  Over  the  past 
100  years,  as  the  United  States  has  matured 
as  an  industrial  Nation,  we  have  been  faced 
again  and  again  with  the  necessity  for  gov- 
ernmental action  to  preserve  the  competi- 
tiveness of  ovu"  economic  system — and  to  pre- 
serve the  place  and  Influence  of  small  busi- 
ness as  the  principal  source  of  such  compe- 
tition. 

Attacks  upon  the  deadhand  of  monopolies 
and  trusts  and  unfair  business  practices  are 
not — and  have  never  been — something  alien 
to  the  American  philosophy.  On  the  con- 
trary, such  efforts  are  peculiarly  American 
in  concept,  purpose  and  results.  It  was  a 
distinguished  Republican  President,  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  who  recognized  that  trusts 
were  stifling  the  growth  and  development  of 
this  country — and  he  pioneered  in  doing 
something  about  the  problem.  A  great 
President  from  my  own  Democratic  Party, 


Woodrow  Wilson,  carried  forward  this  work 
vigorously  In  his  administration.  These  Joint 
efforts  loosened  the  tight  bonds  of  oppressive 
monopolies  and  set  off  the  decades  of  growth 
and  prosperity,  which  culminated  in  the 
"good  times"  of  the  1920's. 

But  that  prosperity  did  not  endvu-e  be- 
cause it  was  undermined  by  the  resurgence 
of  speculators  and  manipulators  who  did  not 
respect  the  essential  strength  of  the  Ameri- 
can enterprise  system.  We  reaped  a  sad  and 
tragic  harvest  In  1929 — and  through  the  de- 
pression years  which  followed.  Again,  It  was 
necessary  for  the  national  political  leader- 
ship to  Intervene  to  restore  the  proper  per- 
spective and  order  of  our  marketplace.  Once 
again  it  was  true  that  when  competition  was 
restored  we  began  another  long  continued 
rise  upward  culminating  In  the  prosperity 
we  have  known  during  recent  years. 

Today — much  as  I  dislike  to  say  it  and 
much  as  some  may  dislike  to  face  It — the 
simple  truth  Is  that  the  basic  competitive 
strength  of  the  American  enterprise  system 
Is  once  again  being  challenged,  imdermlned 
and  eroded. 

It  has  been  predicted  that  within  the 
coming  5  to  10  years,  75  to  90  percent  of  total 
retail  drug  volume  will  be  divided  between 
corporate  and  Independent  drug  chains;  75 
to  90  percent  of  total  retail  hardware  vol- 
ume wUl  be  divided  between  corporate  and 
independent  hardware  chains.  The  same  for 
the  fvirnlture  outlet — all  major  forms  of  gen- 
eral merchandise  retailers. 

It  wlU  also  mean  that  more  and  more 
manufacturers  of  presold  brands  will  flnd 
that  tiny  handfuls  of  corporate  and 
Independent  chains  wlU  accoimt  for  90 
percent  of  the  manufacturers'  total  volume. 
In  a  rapidly  growing  number  of  Instances, 
from  50  to  150  giant  chains — corporate  and 
Independent — will  accoimt  for  75  to  90  per- 
cent of  total  volume  on  manufacturers'  pre- 
sold brands  of  mass-consumed  merchandise 
In  practically  all  categories. 

This  Is  exactly  what  has  happened  In  food. 
E.  B.  Weiss,  vice  president  of  Doyle  Dane 
Berbach,  Inc..  in  his  study,  published  In  1963 
and  entitled  "Marketing's  Stake  in  the  Low- 
Margin  Retail  Revolution."  predicted  that 
by  1966  about  60  giant  retail  organizations 
WlU  control  60  percent  of  the  Nation's  total 
retail  volvime  In  practically  all  major  mer- 
chandise classifications. 

A  United  Press  International  article  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  June  7,  1961,  quotes 
discount  stores  aa  saying  "their  movement 
Is  going  to  take  over  lock,  stock,  and  barrel 
80  percent  of  the  retaU  business  of  the  coim- 
try  before  1970.  That  would  doom  not  only 
most  smaller  neighborhood  stores  of  all 
kinds,  but  most  of  the  old  line  department 
stores  and  force  the  supermarkets  to  cease 
devoting  themselves  exclusively  or  even 
primarily  to  the  food  and  grocery  business." 
We  all  know  that  one  of  the  most  basic 
and  essential  Ingredients  of  the  success  of 
the  great  common  market  of  America  has 
been  that  intangible  and  Indefinable  ingredi- 
ent of  quality.  Since  the  earliest  days  of 
colonial  America,  proud  and  self-respecting 
American  craftsmen  and  American  merchants 
have  been  known  the  world  over  for  main- 
taining a  high  level  of  quality  of  the  prod- 
ucts manufactured  In  their  plants  and  sold 
from  their  shelves. 

Craftsmen's  marks  are  ancient  ways  of 
marking   quality. 

One  of  the  most  treasured  exhibits  at 
Smithsonian  Institution  la  a  piece  of  lead 
pipe.  Crude,  ugly,  nothing  but  a  battered 
piece  of  lead  pipe — except  for  one  thing — an 
inscription.  Reliably  translated,  that  In- 
scription is  a  brand  name  and  the  date  Is 
near  the  time  of  Christ's  birth. 

The  use  of  trademarks  la  very  ancient. 
They  were  used  by  the  brlckmakers  of  ancient 


Eg3rpt,  the  lampmakers  of  old  Athens,  and 
the  helmetmakers  and  armorers  of  medieval 
England.  There  Isn't  a  schoolboy  of  today 
or  any  day  who  hasn't  Heard  of  a  Toledo 
blade  as  the  sword  of  champions — not  by 
television  commercials  either.  That  was 
community  production,  I  suppose.  Were 
there  better  swords?  We  shaU  not  know. 
But  If  two  were  offered  for  your  possession 
now  as  reUcs,  one  marked  "Toledo,"  the  other 
with  no  name — Doth  beautlfvil  If  ancient, 
clumsy  and  slightly  ridiculous — which  would 
you  choose? 

The  Intended  function  of  a  trademark  U 
to  distinguish  the  goods  of  the  proprietor 
from  the  goods  of  others  In  the  marketplace. 
While  a  trademark  might  be  just  one  word. 
It  Is  an  emblem,  a  symbol,  a  slogan,  or  other 
device.  The  expressions  "trademark,"  "brand 
name"  or  simply  "brand"  or  "mark"  are 
8ynon3nnous. 

The  stamp  on  a  product  "Made  In  U.S.A." 
has  come  to  be  recognized  In  even  the  most 
remote  corners  of  the  globe  as  a  guarantee 
of  high  quality.  I  am  told  there  are  parts 
of  the  world — half  a  globe  away  from  us — 
where  the  ultimate  statvis  B3rmbol  among 
young  teenagers  In  so-called  underdeveloi>ed 
nations  Is  to  own  and  possess  something 
bearing  that  stamp  of  "Made  In  U.S.A." 
Quality  Is  the  most  universal  synonym — the 
worldwide  Identification  badge — of  the  Amer- 
ican enterprise  system  and  Its  products. 

Par  more  Important,  however,  than  the 
effect  of  quality  In  the  world  la  the  effect 
quality  has  had  among  Americans  at  home. 
If  ever  you  have  traveled  in  foreign  lands, 
you  know  how  local  people  wlU  advise  you 
not  to  shop  at  this  store  or  that  store  be- 
cause, while  the  prices  may  be  attractively 
low,  the  commodities  and  products  eold  are 
merely  Junk.  Here  at  home,  we  have  been 
spared  this  element  of  doubt  and  question 
and  suspicion.  When  an  American  goes  Into 
any  retail  store  anywhere  In  America — wheth- 
er In  Iowa  or  Indiana,  In  New  York  or  New 
Orleans,  In  Connecticut  or  California — he 
can  and  does  expect  to  find  on  the  ahelvea 
familiar  products,  bearing  familiar  labels, 
which  he  can  buy  with  absolute  confidence 
and  trust  In  the  quality  of  the  product  for 
which  he  spends  his  money. 

The  American  consumer,  more  than  any 
other  consumer  In  the  world.  Is  privileged  to 
trust  what  he  Is  sold.  He  Is  prlvUeged  by  ex- 
perience to  believe  that  the  merchant  who 
opens  his  doors  to  the  public  Is  a  self-re- 
specting businessman,  eager  and  anxious  aa 
we  all  are  to  make  a  profit,  but  equally  eager 
and  anxious  that  each  of  his  customers  re- 
ceived dollar  for  dollar  value  on  each  pur- 
chase. 

As  every  retaUer  knows,  where  other  fac- 
tors are  equal,  goods  Identified  with  brand 
names  or  trademarks  outsell  the  "im- 
knowns"  9  times  out  of  10.  And  as  every 
buyer  knows,  bargain  shopping  Is  done  for 
the  best  known  brand  name  at  the  least  cost. 
The  very  fact  that  a  company  Identifies 
Itself  with  the  goods  or  services  It  aells,  how- 
ever. Is  only  the  beginning  of  a  story.  Espe- 
cially In  this  country,  the  public  looks  at  a 
trademark  as  a  symbol  of  high  quality,  de- 
pendability, and  full  value,  although  tech- 
nically and  legally  the  Insignia  stands  only 
as  an  Identification  of  the  maker. 

This  basic  trust  In  the  quality  of  the  prod- 
ucts offered  In  America's  great  marketplace 
has  been  basic  to  the  growth  and  expansion 
of  the  American  economy  through  all  the 
years.  Today.  It  Is  this  basic  fxmdamental 
which  Is  most  directly  under  attack  by  thoee 
who  would  thoughtlessly  and  shortsightedly 
sacrifice  the  element  of  quality  to  gain  a 
monopolistic  hold  over  the  Ufeblood  of  our 
competitive  system. 

Product  quality  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  the  indispensable  aUy  of  small  busi- 
nessmen.    If  you  will  look  back  through  the 
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history  of  nnan  American  manufacturers  who 
have  grown  large,  you  win  ftnd — ▼trtually 
without  e«ceptloi\— that  the  basis  of  their 
growth  was  their  IbOlty  and  wlUlngnees  to 
produce  a  product  at  superior  quality.  If 
you  look  at  the  growth  history  of  America's 
grreatest  retailing  businesses — In  any  field — 
the  same  pattern  holds  true.  America's  suc- 
cess stortea  have  not  been  written  In  the  re- 
tall  field  by  predatory  operators  who  misled 
or  deceived  the  American  consumer. 

If  the  vitality  and  prosperity  of  the  Amer- 
ican marketplace  is  to  be  protected.  It  la 
fundamental  that  we  must  protect  the  Integ- 
rity of  the  American  marketplace.  If  we 
are  going  to  have  the  highest  quality  life  In 
the  world — for  buslnessnaen  and  for  laborers. 
for  farmers  and  for  professionals — we  can- 
not afford  to  be  Indifferent  to  the  measiire- 
ment  of  quality  In  the  operation  of  our  econ- 
omy. 

Price  cutting  hurts  the  small  hardwsire 
dealer  as  It  hurts  all  established  and  repre- 
sentative brand  name  retailers. 

The  "hurt"  to  small  business  by  price 
cutting  Is  not  theoretical.    It  is  real. 

The  crushlxig  effect  on  the  small  retailer 
^nt\  the  manufacturer,  when  there  is  a 
breakdown  In  effective  price  stablllxatlon. 
la  documented  In  the  complaints  of  Sun- 
beam Corporation  v.  B.  H.  Macy. 

The  percentages  of  "Mlxmasters"  sold  by 
the  largest  competltcws  In  New  York  City 
during  the  normal  period  preceding  the  price 
war  triggered  by  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
on  fair  trade  laws  were  Macy,  3.3  percent; 
Olmbel  Brothers,  0.6  percent;  Blooming- 
dale  Brothers,  0.4  percent;  Wanamaker,  0.2 
percent.  The  total  of  theee  was  4.4  percent 
of  the  entire  sale  of  "Mlxmasters"  In  New 
York  City  during  the  period  before  the  price 
war.  The  balance  of  the  business  In  the 
area  was  done  by  approximately  1.500  other 
Sunbeam  retailers  who  were  located  In  New 
York  City. 

Dvuing  the  10-week  price  war  these  com- 
petitors' percentages  changed  as  follows: 
Macy,  56.2  percent;  Glmbel  Brothers,  15.3 
percent;  Bloomlngdale  Brothers,  2.6  percent; 
and  Wanamaker,  which  refxised  to  partlclp- 
pate  In  the  price  war.  zero.  Thus,  In  10 
weeks,  these  three  retailing  giants  were  able 
to  comer  74.1  percent  of  the  market,  with 
Macy'8  share  of  the  market  leaping  from  3.3 
percent  to  5fl.2  percent. 

The  small  businessmen  whose  share  of  the 
market  dropped  from  95.6  percent  to  25i> 
percent  were  Indeed  hurt.  As  to  Sunbeam 
company?  Its  annual  report  to  stockhold- 
ers disclosed  that  "factory  sales  In  the  area 
fell  off  17.68  percent  for  the  year  while  our 
national  business  was  off  8.79  percent." 

In  1952.  Argus  cameras  sold  Its  products 
nationally  under  the  fair  trade  acts  of  vari- 
ous SUtes.  Following  the  Michigan  Supreme 
Court  decision  that  year.  Invalidating  the 
State  Fair  Trade  Act's  nonslgner  clause,  the 
retail  market  In  Michigan  became  chaotic. 
By  January  1954,  price  cutting  of  Arg\is 
cameras  by  retailers  had  become  widespread. 
At  the  end  of  July  1954.  Argus  foxmd  that 
sales  In  Michigan  and  the  Detroit  area  de- 
clined 37  percent  In  the  period  from  January 
through  July  1964,  as  against  the  same  period 
of  1963.  In  the  same  period,  national  sales 
showed  a  33  percent  Increase. 

The  brand  name  Is  essential  to  price 
cutters. 

For  the  discounter,  the  ability  to  advertise 
national  brands  at  a  discount  price  has  long 
been  the  most  Important  part  of  his  hard 
goods  operation.  The  big  brand  at  a  low 
price  conveys  value  and  establishes  a  true 
"discount"  identity. 

We  have  seen  that  quality  of  products  is 
a  tradition  in  oxar  competitive  private  enter- 


prise system  as  cdd  as  our  country  Itself.  If 
we  are  to  protect  that  system  and  Its 
strength,  we  must  protect  the  right  of  con- 
scientious, self-reepecting  manuf  actiu-ers  and 
retailers  to  maintain  that  quality  which  is 
so  unalterably  American.  This  Is  exactly 
whit  the  propoeed  legislation  In  both  Houses 
of  Congress  would  do — and  this  is  all  that  It 
wotlld  do. 

Quality  steblllMtlon  Is  not  a  price-fixing 
lawi 

Quality  stabilization  is  not  an  antlcon- 
8Ui«er  law. 

quality  stabilization  Is  not  a  protection 
for  {the  Inefficient  or  the  Ineffective.  On  the 
contrary.  It  is  Just  the  oppoelte — It  is  legls- 
lat^n  which  would  protect  the  vital  Incen- 
tive necessary  to  keep  quality  products  flow- 
ing] to  our  consumers. 

Quality  stabilization  Is  not  an  effort  to 
prevent  progress  and  modernization  In  Amer- 
ican business.  Again.  I  say  It  Is  Just  the 
oppoelte — quality  stabilization  will  assure 
the  continuing   progress   and  modernity   of 

3 r lean  enterprise. 
I  of  us  who  have  worked  closely  on 
ity  stabilization  have  beard  the  op- 
p>oaenta  speak  glibly  and  freely  about  the 
revolution  In  distribution,  the  revolution  In 
retelling,  the  revolution  In  pricing.  But 
those  who  know  and  understand  the  small 
bu«lness  field  know  that  the  small  business- 
men of  this  country  are  not  suffering  from 
get}ulne  progressive  revolutions  of  Invention 
and  Innovation.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
being  made  the  victims  of  a  reactionary 
philosophy  of  caveat  emptor — "let  the  buyer 
beware." 

There  are  great  tides  of  Invention  and  In- 
noyatlon  running  In  ova  economy  and  our 
BocHety  today.  The  use  of  automated  tech- 
niques, better  communication,  better  trans- 
portation— and  many  such  other  elements — 
caii  and  will  bring  beneficial  gains  for  con- 
suiners  and  producers  alike.  Quality  stabi- 
lization m  no  way  interferes  with  such  au- 
th4ntic  progress.  But  the  mere  cheapening 
of  standards  of  ethics  and  morality  by  the 
pr^ators  of  today's  marketplace  does  not 
co^tltute  a  revolution  and  does  not  repre- 
sent progress.  Those  who  willingly  and 
knowingly  and  deliberately  pirate  the  repu- 
tation of  a  manufacturer  or  a  retailer  for 
quality  products  in  order  to  lure  customers 
in  [to  their  displays  of  Junk  merchandise  are 
turning  back  the  clock,  rather  than  turning 
it  ahead. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford  to  be  In- 
different to  this  effort  to  pervert  the  char- 
acter of  American  enterprise  by  destroying 
thi  proud  and  honorable  tradition  of  unl- 
ve^al  quality. 

Today  in  the  world  in  which  we  all  live,  we 
reoognlze  that  we  are  presented  with  clear- 
cut  choices.  We,  in  America,  enjoy  the  high- 
est standards  in  the  world — the  highest 
standards  of  living,  the  highest  standards  of 
pajr  for  our  workers,  the  highest  standards 
of  stable  profit  for  capital  Investment,  the 
hifhest  standards  of  medicine  and  educa- 
tion! and  opportunity.  The  adversaries  of 
out  system — the  totalitarlans  of  the  Com- 
miftnlst  world — are  bent  and  determined  to 
comprise   and  bring  down  those  standards. 

As  a  result,  the  choices  before  us  are 
simple.  Either  we  help  the  world  to  come 
upj  to  our  standard  or  else  we  shall  fall  with 
thfm  to  lower  standards  which  will  reduce 
th^  meaning  of  our  freedom — if  indeed  we 
call  keep  our  freedom  at  all. 

t:very  American  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest  has 
a  vital  stake  in  maintaining  quality  as  a 
syiabol  and  synonym  of  American  enter- 
prise. If  we  do  not  maintain  the  Amer- 
ican standard  of  quality  and  excellence  in 
our  products,  the  results  inevitably  will  be 
a  Cooding  of  the  world  with  Just  the  kind 


of    Junk,     low-quality,     virtually    worthless 
products   that   all    of   \u  have  seen   coming 
Into  our  markets  In  recent  years.     This  Is  • 
a  direction  which   we  cannot  afford  to  fol- 
low In  our  national  life. 

Your  success  has  been  built  on  your  in- 
dividual Initiative.  It  is  being  undermined. 
It  Is  being  destroyed  by  abxises  and  mis- 
representations of  your  established  brand 
names.  It  is  leading  to  a  mass  merchandis- 
ing by  big  business.  In  many  cases,  big 
business  is  vital  and  necessary  to  our  econ- 
omy— but  where  does  big  business  and  mo- 
nopoly begin?  You  are  today  learning  that 
answer.  Increasingly,  manufacturers  are 
eliminating  the  wholesaler  and  retailer  by 
selling  directly  to  the  consumer.  Grocery 
stores  are  selling  drugs,  clothing,  paint, 
hardware,  radio  sets.  If  they  desire,  they 
can  use  these  items  as  leaders  since  they 
are  merely  sideline*  of  their  basic  business. 
As  they  grow  larger,  such  store  or  combines 
can  "loss  leader"  such  items  to  lure  custom- 
ers Into  the  store.  By  so  doing,  they  are. 
of  course,  destroying  that  brand  name  and 
the  entire  chain  of  distribution  which  has 
laboriously  and  expensively  developed  a  de- 
sired brand  name. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  It  is  wise  for  us 
to  adopt  In  this  country  those  measures 
necessary  to  maintain  the  standards  of  qual- 
ity and  preserve  the  incentive  of  manufac- 
tvu'ers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers  to  keep 
quality  on  the  shelves  for  our  consumers. 
That  is  why  in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
there  is  strong  and  growing  support  for  the 
quality  stabilization  bill  which  you  and 
many  other  retail  merchants  like  you  In  many 
fields  have  so  long  and  so  steadfastly  sup- 
ported. 

You  hardware  dealers  know  you  have  a 
self-interest — a  survival  Interest — In  the  suc- 
cess of  the  quality  stabilization  bill.  Much 
of  the  American  public  does  not.  And  many 
of  my  fellow  Members  in  Congress,  I  believe, 
must  be  reminded  of  Its  Importance  to  you. 

In  the  House,  the  bill  has  cleared  subcom- 
mittee and  been  voted  out  of  the  full  com- 
mittee. The  report  has  been  made  and 
the  Rules  Committee  should  tmy  day  clear 
it  for  vote  on  the  House  floor. 

We  are  well  underway  with  Senate  hear- 
ings.   I  hope  to  complete  them  next  month. 

Probably  most  important  of  all  is  the  teaun 
you  have  working  for  you.  No  Senator  has 
ever  been  more  able  or  dedicated  than  your 
great  Minnesota  leader,  Hube&t  HtJicPHaET, 
ably  assisted  by  another  great  Minnesota 
leader,  Eugknx  McCastht.  His  talk  before 
your  National  Retail  Hardware  Association 
in  Montreal  last  month  was  the  most  concise 
and  Indisputable  argument  yet  for  the  bill. 
I'm  sure  those  of  you  here  today  who  heard 
Senator  McCastht  will  agree. 

As  majority  whip  of  the  Senate,  HuBsaT 
Humphrey,  has  working  closely  with  him  on 
passage  of  the  bill,  the  nainorlty  whip.  Sen- 
ator Tom  Kuchel.  A  Democrat  and  Repub- 
lican, teamed  in  dedication.  Your  Congress- 
man, Anchkx  Nklsxn,  Is  truly  tJi  anchor  as 
with  24  other  House  signers  of  the  bill  they 
have  with  them  the  whip  over  there — Halk 
BoGCs;  and  the  powerful  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  Gren  Haksis;  the 
strong  Rules  Conunittee  member.  Rat  Mad- 
den; the  close  friend  of  the  President,  Tob- 
BERT  Macoonalo;  the  majority  leader,  Carl 
Albert. 

They  can,  I  believe,  bring  this  bill  in  this- 
year — If  you  Increase  your  support  •  •  •  if 
you  can  Increase  the  flow  of  factual  com- 
monsense  about  the  plight  you  are  suffering, 
and  the  need  for  arrest  of  the  disease  now.     | 

And  I  think.,  too,  by  an  even  greater  dem-i 
onstratlon  of  sincerity  and  commonsense,: 
you  will  have  performed  the  greatest  service 
to  your  country — that  you  must  survive  if 
our  system  is  to  survive.      ^ 


••* 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  23, 1963 

TTie  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore,  the  gentleman  from  California 
iMr.  Moss]. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communica- 
tion from  the  Speaker: 

The  Speaker's  Room, 

September  23, 1963. 
I   hereby   designate   the   Honorable   John 
E.  Moss  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  to- 
day. 

John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  David  O.  Trauger,  rec- 
tor. Church  of  the  Grood  Shepherd.  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  Gk)d,  our  heavenly  Father, 
whom  to  know  aright  is  life  eternal, 
whose  laws  are  perfect  truth,  we  beseech 
Thee  to  send  upon  these  Congressmen 
here  assembled  a  portion  of  Thy  wisdom 
and  power  and  love  so  that  they  may  en- 
act laws  which  are  pleasing  in  Thy  sight 
and  for  the  welfare  of  all  of  our  peo- 
ple. 

To  this  petition  we  add  our  unfeigned 
thanks  for  all  the  blessings  that  Thou 
hast  bestowed  upon  us  as  a  nation  and 
individually.  Give  us  grateful  hearts 
and  a  firm  resolve  to  serve  Thee  and  our 
fellow  men.  Through  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord.    Amen. 


the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1576)  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  assistance  in  combat- 
ing mental  retardation  through  grants 
for  construction  of  research  centers  and 
grants  for  facilities  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  assistance  in  improving 
mental  health  through  grants  for  con- 
struction and  initial  stafllng  of  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers,  and  for  other 
purposes."  agrees  to  the  conference  re- 
quested by  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
jAviTs,  and  Mr.  Tower  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  messsige  also  announced  that  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 10,  Public  Law  474,  81st  Congress, 
had  appointed  Mr.  Mechem  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Navajo- 
Hopi  Indian  Administration. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  has  appointed  Mr.  Carson 
and  Mr.  Johnston  member',  of  the  joint 
select  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate, as  provided  for  in  the  act  of  August 
5. 1939,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  certain  records  of  the  TJS. 
Goverrunent,"  for  the  disposition  of  ex- 
ecutive papers  referred  to  In  the  report 
of  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States 
numbered  64-4. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  September  19.  1963,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (H.R.  5555)  entitled  "An 
act  to  amend  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  basic  pay 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  disagreed  to 
by  the  House;  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagreeirig 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
Ervin,  and  Mr.  Saltonstall  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1964 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  H.R.  5888.  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1964,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference  re- 
quested by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  understand  that  this 
:.  the  bill,  H.R.  5888,  which,  as  enacted 
by  the  other  body,  contains  an  amend- 
ment known  as  amendment  25,  to  be 
found  on  page  25  of  the  amended  bill.  It 
provides  that  150  supergrades,  that  is, 
grade  18's,  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  be  in- 
creased, if  the  amendment  were  adopted, 
from  salaries  of  approximately  $20,000 
a  year  to  $30,000.  In  other  words,  it 
would  be  approximately  $10,000  annual 
increases  for  these  150  supergrades. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  this 
would  disrupt  the  entire  pay  schedules 
of  the  Classification  Act  if  it  were  to  be 
adopted.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware, 
Mr.  Williams,  has  obtained  an  agree- 
ment from  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  dealing  with  this 
bill  In  the  other  body  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  stricken  in  conference. 


My  question  to  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  is.  Will  this  be  concurred 
in  or  can  the  gentleman  tell  me  whether 
this  will  be  concurred  in  by  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House — the  striking 
out  of  this  amendment  No.  25? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Members  of  the  other  body 
have  already  agreed  to  strike  it  out  and 
therefore  it  will  not  be  a  point  In  con- 
ference, because  it  was  not  in  the  House 
bill.  As  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
knows  the  House  has  never  tried  to  leg- 
islate in  this  way  on  an  appropriation 
bUl. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  certainly  would  not 
insist  upon  an  amendment  of  this  na- 
ture that  the  House  never  even  consid- 
ered. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.    No,  it  would  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
One  other  question  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman.  I  call  the  gentleman's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  l£ist 
amendment  to  the  bill  as  it  left  the 
House  was  one  which  I  had  the  privilege 
of  introducing  and  which  was  adopted. 
It  provided  that  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  the  act  could  be  used 
to  promote  such  things  as  a  Domestic 
Peace  Corps  or  any  similar  organiza- 
tion. I  note  this  amendment  has  been 
stricken  from  the  bill  by  the  other  body. 
I  would  hope  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  would  exercise  their 
power  and  put  that  amendment  back  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  I  did  not  oppose  the  gentleman's 
amendment  at  the  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  did  not 
oppose  it  at  the  time  and  therefore  ac- 
quiesced in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  It  was  accepted  by 
a  practically  unanimous  vote  of  the 
House  at  that  time.  Offhand  I  would 
be  constrained  to  stay  with  the  House's 
position  on  it.  Of  course,  I  would  not 
want  to  tie  the  hands  of  all  the  con- 
ferees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  responses  he  has  given.  I  am 
sure  he  imderstands  that  my  objective 
has  been  to  make  legislative  history  and 
I  appreciate  his  cooperation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island?  The  Chair  hears 
none  and  without  objection,  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Messrs.  Pogarty, 
Denton,  Cannon,  Laird,  and  Michel. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FREE   WORLD   SHIPPING   TO   CUBA 
AND  U.S.  ACTIVITY  TO  PREVENT  IT 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  tiddress  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genU^nan 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


I 
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Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, news  thaX  four  French  shlpe  have 
entered  the  Cuban  trade  clearly  indicates 
how  Ineffectual  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment has  been  in  securing  economic 
isolation  of  Cuba. 

In  April,  six  free  world  countries  per- 
mitted their  ships  to  go  to  Cuba.  In 
May,  seven  were  represented,  and  in  June 
and  July  the  total  was  eight.  In  August 
the  number  reached  nine  nations  trading 
with  Cuba.  And  now  the  addition  of 
France. 

During  the  period  January-July,  the 
number  of  trips  to  Cuba  by  these  ships 
increased  from  12  to  45.  Total  trips 
numbered  259  in  the  last  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration report. 

The  American  people  have  been  given 
assurances  on  the  one  hand,  and  excuses 
on  the  other.  We  were  told  this  ship- 
ping was  not  increasing,  and  that  it 
would  decrease  further.  It  was  on  the 
increase  at  the  time  the  State  Depart- 
ment news  release  was  being  issued,  and 
is  still  on  the  Increase. 

The  report  about  France  getting  in  on 
the  profitable  Cuban  trade  said  that  the 
State  Department,  "in  a  subdued,  dip- 
lomatic way,"  had  taken  the  matter  up 
with  the  French  Government. 

The  American  people  are  impatient 
with  subdued,  diplomatic  activity  which 
docs  not  produce  results.  They  are  tired 
of  hearing  that  ships  are  imder  charter, 
or  otherwise  out  of  the  control  of  the 
country  whose  flag  they  fly.  We  have 
been  witnessing  flags  of  convenience  for 
years — now  we  have  a  new  approach, 
contracts  of  convenience. 

The  State  Department  Is  either  unwill- 
ing or  unable  to  carry  out  the  announced 
policy  of  this  Government  to  isolate  Cas- 
tro economically. 

U5.  maritime  leaders  have  branded 
these  State  Department  efforts  a  "fail- 
ure" and  have  demanded  tougher  meas- 
ures. Ralph  Casey,  president  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  Institute 
and  Joseph  Curran,  head  of  the  National 
Maritime  Union,  have  joined  together 
In  a  call  for  action.  Joseph  Curran,  Jr.. 
has  sxiggested  American  picketing  of  all 
ships  from  covmtries  permitting  their 
ships  to  go  to  Cuba.  I  believe  economic 
pressures  such  as  this  would  be  most  ef- 
fective, and  express  a  grassroots  Amer- 
ican feeling  to  the  foreign  governments 
and  shipowners  which  they  fail  to  grasp 
through  the  "subdued"  efforts  of  an  in- 
effectual State  Department  policy. 

I  have  proposed  legislation  which 
would  forbid  interstate  transportation  of 
any  goods  imported  into  the  United 
States  on  ships  from  countries  in  the 
Cuban  trade.  Today  I  have  requested 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  to 
begin  hearings  on  this  bill.  It  is  my 
hope  that  we  can  display  to  the  inter- 
national shipowners,  arul  to  our  own 
State  Department,  that  we  want  action, 
not  excuses. 


NIKOLA    PETKOV,    BULGARIAN 
PATRIOT 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  Eisk  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recoiu). 


,  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
f|XMn  Ulinoifi? 
I  There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinais.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
pnuse  in  our  legislative  work  to  pay 
t|-ibute  to  the  memory  of  a  gallant  Bul- 
garian patriot  who  died  a  martyr  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  16  years  ago  this  day. 

The  Bulgarian  nation  has  had  a 
c^evastatingly  bleak  history  of  subjuga- 
tion and  oppression  with  intermittent 
glimpses  of  freedom.  They  are  a  proud 
people,  brave  people,  outstanding  people 
\^ho  have  given  much  to  EJurope  and  the 
world.  On  September  23,  1947.  Just  16 
^ort  years  ago,  their  present  oppres- 
sors— the  Communists — killed  the  pa- 
triot, Nikola  Petkov. 

Before  I  pay  tribute  to  this  fine  man, 
permit  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  say  just  a 
word  or  two  about  the  valiant,  brave  but 
Ofttimes  unfortunate  efforts  of  the  Bul- 
garian people  to  breathe  the  fresh  air 
Of  freedom.  It  was  only  85  years  ago,  in 
J887,  that  the  Bxilgarian  people  were 
freed  by  czarist  Russia  after  500  years  of 
oppression.  Less  than  60  years  later,  on 
September  8, 1944,  the  Russian  Army  in- 
taded  and  conquered  Bulgaria.  It  is  one 
6f  the  sad  ironies  of  history  that  the 
very  country  which  had  given  this  nation 
its  freedom  should  in  the  following  cen- 
tiry  become  its  oppressor. 

Because  Americans  of  all  generations 
tiave  been  dedicated  to  freedom  and  jus- 
tice, and  because  Americans  always 
fionor  those  who  die  for  these  same  be- 
liefs, It  is  fitting  that  we  here  in  the  TJS. 
Congress  note  Bulgarian  National  Day, 
1963.  and  the  role  of  the  father  of  Uiat 
day,  Nikola  Petkov. 

Bom  in  1894  in  Sofia,  Nikola  Petkov 
gpent  the  later  years  of  his  life  fighting 
for  freedom  for  his  covmtry  against  the 
tyrannical  Communist  oppressors.  Ap- 
proximately a  year  after  the  Commxmist 
army  subdued  the  country,  the  Commu- 
nists temporarily  relaxed  their  oppres- 
sion, and  allowed  an  opposition  party  to 
operate  openly.  As  we  know  now.  the 
Communists  did  this  for  three  reasons: 
l!»irst,  to  deceive  the  Americans  into 
thinking  there  was  a  true  democracy  in 
the  coxmtry;  second,  to  gain  the  diplo- 
matic recognition  by  the  Western 
powers;  and  third,  to  get  the  UJS.  Senate 
to  ratify  the  pending  peace  treaty. 

During  the  time  the  Communists  tol- 
erated the  opposition  Agrarian  Party 
led  by  Petkov,  the  opposition  party  won 
the  substantial  support  of  the  people.  In 
October  1946,  Petkov  and  101  other  Bul- 
garians took  their  seats  in  the  Grand 
National  Assemb^jr.  In'  the  Assembly 
Petkov  never  relaxed  his  efforts  to  show 
to  the  world  the  godlessness  of  commu- 
nism. On  the  day  after  the  U.S.  Senate 
ratified  the  treaty,  the  Communists  dis- 
banded the  opposition  party  and  ar- 
rested Petkov  and  others  of  the  Agrarian 
Party.  Eventually  all  those  who  were 
active  in  the  opposition  movement,  which 
the  Commvmists  had  allowed  to  exist  as 
a  show  for  the  West,  were  liquidated  in 
some  way.  Petkov  was  charged  with 
high  treason,  to  which  he  refused  to  con- 
fess, and  on  September  23,  1947,  he  was 
hanged  in  secret.    Because  he  was  so 


loved  and  admired  by  his  people  it  took 
this  act  on  the  part  of  the  Communists 
to  make  formal  and  final  their  mastery 
over  the  Bulgarian  people. 

6y  his  death  this  great  patriot  joined  a 
long  list  of  Bulgarians  who  have  died 
with  hope  that  someday  their  country 
would  be  free.  I  cofislder  it  a  privilege 
to  say  on  behalf  of  all  Americans  that 
we  share  that  same  long  hope.  The 
Communists  offered  him  his  life  if  he 
would  confess  to  treason,  but  he  refused 
and  made  it  clear  to  them  and  to  his 
countrymen  that  he  would  gladly  die  if 
it  meant  eventual  freedom  for  his  p>eople. 

I  think  of  the  life  of  this  great  demo- 
crat as  a  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Bulgarian  people  throughout  their 
history.  He  Is  a  reminder  not  only  to 
the  people  of  Bulgaria,  but  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, that  freedom  must  continually  be 
rewon. 

I  happily  join  with  all  Americans  and 
other  members  of  the  Congress  in  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  someday  the  peo- 
ple of  Bulgaria  will  live  in  the  freedom 
for  which  Nikola  Petkov  died. 


CERTAIN  ALLEGATIONS  ABOUT  THE 
FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, August  20.  1963.  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  BlatxikI  alleged — page 
15471  of  the  Record — that  I  had  made 
certain  allegations  about  the  foreign  aid 
program,  which  allegations  were  not 
substantiated,  and  he  inserted  in  the 
Record  what  purports  to  be  the  complete 
or  partial  explanation  of  certain  ex- 
penditures which  I  had  previously  listed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  had  the  gentleman  not 
indicated  that  these  statements  were 
made  without  sulwtantiation,  I  would 
not  have  been  inclined  to  have  replied. 
But.  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  gentle- 
man was  referring  to  my  remarks  of 
March  4,  1963,  wherein  I  gave  the  source 
of  each  of  the  allegations  that  I  made,  it 
is  a  little  difficult  for  me  to  vmderstand 
how  the  gentleman  could  indicate  that 
these  remarks  were  made  without  sub- 
stantiation. I  am  willing  that  these  re- 
marks be  corrected  on  those  items  where 
correction  is  proper  and  I  would  think 
that  the  gentleman  would  be  rendering  a 
service  in  showing  to  the  House  what- 
ever errors  are  contained  in  my  state- 
ments. In  the  same  fashion.  I  question 
whether  or  not  the  gentleman  rendered 
a  service  in  making  the  blanket  state- 
ment that  these  allegations  were  made 
without  smy  substantiation  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  allegations  are 
substantiated  by  the  gentleman's  own 
so-called  explanations. 

I  will  try  to  go  over  those  items  which 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  hais  enu- 
merated and  will  do  so  in  the  same  order 
in  which  he  has  found  it  proper  to  list 
his  so-called  explanations  or  justifica- 
tions. 
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First.  I  alleged  that  an  xmtold  amount 
had  been  spent  to  construct  a  solar- 
powered  ship  to  win  friends  and  influ- 
ence people  along  the  rivers  of  Surinam, 
If  the  amount  is  in  truth  and  in  fact 
$28,625,  I  am  willing  to  accept  that  flg- 
ure.     However,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
gentleman  does  not  say  that  this  is  the 
total  amount  but  rather  he  says  that 
this  is  the  amount  indicated  in  the  refer- 
ence which  was  shown  in  my  remarks. 
It  is  the  amount  indicated  in  the  refer- 
ence and  I  would  appreciate  it  very  much 
to  know  definitely  that  this  is  the  total 
amount.    If  it  is.  I  can  hereafter  cite 
that  as  the  total  amotmt.    This  project 
was  so  questionable,   according   to  the 
gentleman's  own  explanation,  that  AID 
canceled  the  plans  for  the  test  in  Suri- 
nam and  is  now  going  to  have  the  test 
conducted  by  the  U.S.  Army  Electronic 
Research  and  Development  Laboratories 
at  no  cost  to  the  AID  program.    As  indi- 
cated by  the  gentleman's  so-called  ex- 
planation, this  project  was  so  question- 
able that  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration had  sxxspended  the  contact  with 
the  Hoffman  Corp.  prior  to  March   1, 
1963.    I  must  admit  that  on  March  4, 
1963,  I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  that 
AID  had  requested  GSA  to  rescind  its 
suspension  and  complete  the  contract. 
Had  I  known  it,  I  might  have  been  a  lit- 
tle more  violent  in  my  opposition  to  this 
as  an  AID  program.    Do  you  not  see,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  if  this  is  a  program  for  the 
U.S.  Army,  which   is  now   inferred  by 
AID,  then  it  is  being  financed  out  of  the 
wrong  funds.    If  it  is  a  program  for  our 
foreign  aid  people,  then  I  continue  to 
deplore  the  expenditure  of  these  funds. 
Second.  I  aUeged  that  1.000  television 
sets  were  ordered  for  use  in  community 
education  programs  in  underdeveloped 
countries  overseas  at  the  cost  of  $400,000 
for  areas  where  there  was  no  electrical 
power  supply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  statement  is  correct. 
It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  AID  has  can- 
celed this  contract  and  is  in  the  process 
of  settling  with  the  contractor.  I  would 
have  thought  that  the  gentleman  might 
have  been  a  little  more  full  in  his  ex- 
planation if  he  had  indicated  to  the 
House  that  the  agency  had  received  a 
settlement  proposal  from  the  contractor 
for  about  $57,000.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  would  refer  to  House 
Report  No.  2436,  dated  September  19. 
1962.  he  would  find,  first,  that  AID  did 
not  utilize  competition  to  obtain  the  best 
price  available  for  the  TV  sets,  and  sec- 
ond, that  there  was  no  real  urgency  for 
the  sets,  as  stated  by  AID,  but  rather  a 
desire  to  obligate  the  funds  by  June  30, 
1962,  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  This 
information  is  contained  in  a  letter  dated 
August  14,  1963.  from  the  Comptroller 
General  to  the  Honorable  A.  Willis  Rob- 
ertson, Senator  from  Virginia,  the  full 
text  of  which  letter  may  be  found  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  Thursday,  Au- 
gust 15.  1963.  beginning  at  page  15170. 

Third.  I  made  an  allegation  that 
funds  were  spent  for  troughs  for  camels 
and  this  is  not  denied  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota.  He  merely  says  that 
this  is  a  new  variation  of  an  old  thing — 
that  a  similar  charge  had  been  made  in 
1958.  I  would  refer  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  the  hearings  before  the  sub- 


committee of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  87th  Congress  on  page 
289  where  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Passman]  has  set  forth  that  allega- 
tion as  it  was  taken  from  the  Arizona 
Republic,  a  daily  newspaper  with  a  daily 
circulation  of  140.146.  The  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Passman]  was  di- 
recting his  comments  to  Secretary  G. 
Mennen  Williams,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  African  Affairs,  and  he  indi- 
cated to  Secretary  Williams  that  he  was 
making  the  statement  so  that  the  Secre- 
tary might  be  able  to  do  a  little  bit  of 
research.  It  might  be  noted  that  the 
hearings  were  held  during  the  month  of 
June  1962  and  that  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  determine  from  reading  these 
hearings,  as  best  I  can,  and  I  might  have 
missed  it  because  there  are  four  volumes. 
Secretary  Williams  never  replied  to  the 
charge.  It  would  seem  to  me  that,  if 
the  charge  is  so  fantastic,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  wovdd  have  had  a  re- 
sponse to  this. 

Fourth.  I  sJleged  that  foreign  aid 
funds  were  used  in  Kenya,  Africa,  for 
the  purchase  of  extra  wives  for  govern- 
ment officials.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  words 
"goverrunent  officials"  could  be  incor- 
rect. It  would  depend  upon  the  con- 
notation that  you  put  upon  the  Associ- 
ated Press  report  which  appears  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  108,  part 
6,  page  8124;  but,  whether  it  be  for  gov- 
ernment officials  or  whether  It  be  for 
businessmen,  I  still  think  that  the  crime 
is  just  as  great  if  we  use  American  tax- 
payers' funds  for  the  purchase  of  extra 
wives  for  people  in  Kenya.  Africa.  And 
let  me  say  this,  I  would  not  normally  dis- 
pute what  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
has  to  say  because  I  know  he  Is  a  very 
learned  gentleman,  having  been  a  school- 
teacher and  having  much  education. 
However,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Fred  Okuma. 
general  secretary  of  the  Kenya  African 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  might  know  just 
almost  as  much  about  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  Kenya  as  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota.  Mr.  Okuma  circulated  a  let- 
ter to  all  members  declaring: 

You  are  undermining  our  efforts  by  not 
using  this  money  to  develop  your  business. 
That  Is  what  the  money  Is  loaned  to  you 
for — and  not  just  for  buying  more  wives. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  one 
African  businessman  retorted  that  wives 
were  an  investment,  particularly  if  they 
produced  girl  children  who  would  later 
bring  in  the  money  suitors  pay  for  brides. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  that  he  make  reference  to 
the  May  10,  1962,  issue  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  the  headline  which 
appeared  on  that  article,  "American 
Loans  for  Business.  Not  for  More  Wives." 

Fifth.  The  next  allegation  which  the 
gentleman  takes  me  to  task  for  is  the 
allegation  which  I  made  that  foreign 
aid  funds  were  spent  to  build  super- 
highways in  countries  where  there  are 
few  if  any  automobiles.  The  justifica- 
tion or  explanation  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  for  this  is  that  the 
statistics  show  that  the  rate  of  increase 
in  passenger  cars  and  commercial  ve- 
hicles in  newly  developing  countries  is 
an   impressive   one.    With   this   I   find 


no  quarrel,  but  I  would  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  think  that  our  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  money  must  be  put  on 
a  priority  basis.  I  have  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  driving  from  Washington  to 
Minnesota  but  I  do  drive  from  Washing- 
ton to  Kentucky,  and  have  on  a  good 
many  occasions  during  this  session,  and 
I  would  submit  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
believe  that  statistics  will  show  that  the 
rate  of  increase  in  passenger  cars  and 
commercial  vehicles  in  this  country  is 
also  an  impressive  one. 

I  would  further  submit  that  If  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  would  rather 
see  his  constituents'  money  used  to  build 
roads  in  foreign  countries  where  there 
are  few  if  any  automobiles,  but  admit- 
tedly an  impressive  increase,  in  the  com- 
mercial and  passenger  vehicles  coming 
into  those  coimtries — If  he  would  rather 
see  his  constituents'  money  used  to  build 
the  roads  there  rather  than  in  Minne- 
sota, I  would  not  disagree  with  him. 
That  is  his  privilege,  but  as  for  me,  I 
would  rather  see  this  money  used  to  build 
roads  in  America  and  particularly  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky. 

Sixth.  The  next  allegation  for  which 
I  am  taken  to  task  is  that  this  country 
furnished  a  luxury  yacht  complete  with 
air  conditioning  and  gold  wallpaper  to 
a  millionaire  emperor  at  a  cost  of  $3  mil- 
lion. .1  did  not  allege  $3,100,000  as  the 
gentleman  sajrs  I  did,  but  I  am  willing  to 
accept  his  figure  of  $3,100,000  as  being 
correct.  In  this  instance  my  only  error 
was  that  I  was  $100,000  too  low — and  for 
this  I  am  not  willing  to  make  an  apology 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  or  to 
the  foreign  aid  officials.  It  may  be  that 
I  owe  some  sort  of  an  apology  to  the  tax- 
payers who  think  it  only  cost  $3  million 
rather  than  $3,100,000.  I  would  say  that 
I  do  not  know  the  value  of  this  ship  but 
if  it  costs  the  American  taxpayers 
$3,100,000  to  remodel  and  renovate  it  for 
Mr.  Selassie,  then  the  value  of  this  ship 
must  be  an  astronomical  figure.  I  sup- 
pose this  gets  down  to  a  sense  of  values 
but  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  average  family  in 
America  consists  of  3.65  people.  The 
average  income  for  a  male  in  America  is 
$4,372;  for  a  female  it  is  $1,342.  If  you 
would  use  the  figure  of  $5,000  as  the 
average  income  for  a  family  in  this  coun- 
try, and  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  more 
than  it  really  is — I  think  $5,000  is  more 
representative  of  my  district  and  I  hope 
of  the  gentleman's  district — that  this 
average  family  earning  $5,000  a  year 
pays  $416  Federal  income  tax  alone. 
If  you  divide  $400  into  $3  million  you 
find  that  it  takes  approximately  7,750 
American  taxpaying  families  just  to  ren- 
ovate Mr.  Halle  Selassie's  yacht.  I  con- 
sider that  this  is  an  improper  use  of  tax- 
payers' money  and  am  willing  to  accept 
the  fact  that  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota does  not  consider  it  improper. 

Seventh.  I  alleged  that  the  Greek 
Government  appealed  to  its  wheat- 
grrowers  to  curb  the  growing  of  wheat  to 
spur  U.S.  aid  and  then  suggested  that 
an  increase  be  placed  in  cotton,  compet- 
ing with  VS.  cotton.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  the  gentleman  in  repeating  my 
allegation  left  off  the  last  half  at  the 
allegation  8md  makes  no  reference  in  his 
answer  to  the  fact  that  they  suggested 
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that  this  acreage  be  put  into  cotton  to 
compete  with  UJS.  cotton.  He  only  deals 
with  the  wheat  factor,  indicating  that 
the  kind  of  wheat  which  the  Greeks  are 
most  interested  in,  to  be  purchased  under 
Public  Law  80,  is  a  type  not  grown  in 
Greece  and  must  be  Imported  regardless 
of  the  size  of  the  Greek  wheat  crop.  I 
might  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that 
he  get  his  AID  friends  to  answer  the  rest 
of  the  allegation,  for  the  answer  which 
they  have  given  says  nothing,  except  to 
charge  that  the  U.S.  Government  acts  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States,  and 
I  woxild  say  that  I  and  many  other 
Americans  quite  often  wonder  whether 
or  not  this  is  true.  The  following  from 
the  New  York  Times,  June  11,  1962,  may 
be  helpfxil. 
Okkxcs    Asks   Cm»    on    Whiatcrowing    To 

SPU»    U.S.    /iSD 

Athkms,  June  10. — The  Government  ap- 
peckled  to  faxmers  today  to  limit  wheatgrow- 
ing  on  the  groxind  that  It  dei»-lved  Greece 
of  substantial  VS.  aid  In  agricultural  s\ir- 
pliuea. 

The  appeal  came  as  the  Government  an- 
nounced a  reluctant  decision  to  continue  Its 
wheat  price  support  policy  this  year  by 
guaranteeing  growers  iOQ  a  ton.  Imported 
wheat  coeta  less. 

At  the  same  time  the  Government  an- 
nounced a  5-percent  Increase  in  the  price  of 
bread.  Bread  now  will  cost  the  equivalent 
of  13  centa  a  kilogram  (about  2.2  pounds) . 

The  Government  has  been  trying  to  Induce 
farmers  to  switch  to  crops  such  as  cotton 
which  Is  more  profitable  and  would  also  aid 
Greek  exports. 

This  year's  wheat  harvest  Is  expected  to 
yield  1,600,000  tons.  A  third  of  the  total 
arable  land  In  Greece  Is  In  wheat. 

The  Government  statement  said  that  the 
wheat  price  support  policy  was  costing  Greek 
consxuners  about  $27  million  a  year.  It 
added:  "Because  of  this  policy  Greece  can- 
not absorb  American  aid  In  surplus  agricul- 
tural supplies,  which  consist  mainly  of  grain. 
This  aid  would  not  only  insxire  cheaper 
bread  for  people  but  would  yield  considerable 
revenue  to  the  budget.  SuflBce  It  to  say  that 
in  the  current  year  Turkey  received  Ameri- 
can wheat  worth  $87  million,  Yugoslavia  $63 
million,  and  Egypt  $76  million." 

US.  wheat  aid  to  Greece  In  the  current 
fiscal  year  will  be  30,000  tons  valued  at 
$1,900,000.  Total  \3.S.  agrlcultiiral  surpluses 
being  shipped  to  Greece  In  the  fiscal  year  are 
valued  at  $10,200,000.  They  Include  large 
quantities  of  feed  grains  and  barley. 

The  statement  warned  farmers  that  dras- 
tic measures  would  be  adopted  next  fall  to 
insure  the  success  of  the  Government's  crop 
reform  policy  by  limiting  the  area  devoted 
to  wheat  cultivation. 

Eighth.  My  next  allegation  is  that,  of 
the  24  countries  sending  delegates  to  the 
so-called  neutral  Belgrade  Conference 
in  September  1961.  23  were  receiving  U.S. 
economic  assistance  and  13  military  as- 
sistance in  the  fiscal  year  1962.  The 
gentleman  very  carefully  refers  to  the 
10  major  recipients  of  U.S.  aid,  but  I 
would  like  to  refer  this  House  to  page 
206  of  part  n  of  the  hearings  before 
the  subcommittee,  chairmaned  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Pass- 
man]. The  Honorable  Fowler  Hamil- 
ton, Administrator  of  the  AID  program, 
furnished  the  following  information: 

Of  the  24  countries  sending  delegates  U3 
the  Belgrade  Conference  In  September  1961, 
23  are  receiving  U.S.  economic  assistance 
and  13  military  assistance  in  fiscal  year  1962. 
In   fiscal   year   1963    economic   assistance   Is 


proframed    for    22    countries    and    military 
assistance   for    13. 

UjSi  Ah)  TO  CoDNTHis  Attending  Belgrade 
j        CoNrxaxKCB,  September   1961 

delegations:  Afghanistan,  Algeria,  Bur- 
ma^ Cambodia.  Ceylon.  Cuba,  Cyprus,  Ethi- 
opia. Ghana,  Guinea.  India.  Indonesia.  Iraq, 
Lebanon.  Mall,  Morocco.  Nepal,  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, Somali  Republic,  Sudan.  Tunisia,  United 
Republic,  Yemen,  and  Yugoslavia;  ob- 
servers, Bolivia  and  Ecuador. 

Dtal  U.S.  economic  and  military  asslst- 
an<^,  fiscal  year  1962.  $671  million  (does  not 
Include  observers) . 

Cjotal  U.S.  economic  and  military  asslst- 
ande,  fiscal  year  1963,  $813.5  million  (also 
doep   not  Include  observers). 

t  think  the  gentleman,  in  fairness, 
could  have  said  that  my  allegation  is 
tnJe  or  that  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  AID  program,  was  in 
eripr — and  not  leave  the  inference  that 
I  Was  in  error.  I  suggest  to  this  House 
that  I  am  in  error  only  if  Mr.  Hamilton 
wat  in  error  in  the  testimony  which  he 
furfnished  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
an|i's  [Mr.  Passman]  subcommittee. 
Nojw  remember  that  section  112  of  last 
year's  Appropriations  Act  said:     « 

Ht  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  In  the 
aditilnlstratlon  of  these  funds  great  atten- 
tlo^i  and  consideration  should  be  given  to 
thdse  nations  which  share  the  view  of  the 
United  States  of  the  world  crises. 

Ninth.  My  next  allegation  is  that  Mr. 
Chester  Bowles,  President  Kennedy's 
roting  ambassador,  spent  $600,000  on  an 
18«day  jaunt  around  the  world,  meeting 
an|bassadors  and  their  wives,  and  I 
wduld  submit  that  the  explanation  given 
byi  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  indi- 
cates that  this  must  be  true.  It  is  also 
indicated  that  there  were  some  other 
people  who  went  along  on  this  trip  to  so- 
ca^ed  conferences,  including  Mr.  Edward 
R.  Murrow,  Director  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  and  Mr.  George  Weaver,  As- 
sisltant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Interna- 
tidnal  Affairs.  I  would  say  that  I  do  not 
kiK)w  who  went  along  on  the  trip  and 
that  I  could  not  care  less.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  this  excursion  cost  the  Amer- 
ic4n  taxpayers  $600,000  in  expenses  for  18 
da|ys — and  since  the  gentleman  does  not 
diipute  this,  I  will  belabor  the  point  no 
further. 

trenth.  The  next  allegation  I  make  is 
thbt  an  PHA  aid,  fired  for  gambling,  is 
rehired  by  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
sent  to  Caracas,  Venezuela,  at  a  salary  of 
$lf7,030  per  year.  Again  the  gentleman 
fr^m  Minnesota  does  not  deny  that  this 
is  Itrue.  His  explanation  is  that  the  man 
in  question  was  hired  because  of  an  out- 
standing record  in  the  field  of  housing 
aiid  I  can  only  say  in  response  to  that, 
tWat  if  there  is  any  area  of  Government 
where  they  need  men  who  have  out- 
standing records  in  the  field  of  housing, 
tltet  it  would  be  in  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration.  I  would  say  further 
thjat  apparently  in  the  thinking  of  the 
p^ple  in  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
isiration,  the  man's  record  was  not  so 
outstanding  as  to  cause  them  not  to  dis- 
miss him  for  whatever  reason  they  did 
difemiss  him  and  I  understand  it  had  to 
dd  with  gambling.  It  is  extremely  puz- 
zling to  me  that  a  man's  record  can  be  so 
good  in  an  area  where  a  particular 
agency  is  supposed  to  be  dealing  but  yet 


not  good  enough  for  them  to  overlook  the 
circumstances  that  caused  his  dismissal. 
Yet  in  the  same  fashion  another  agency, 
which  is  not  dealing  in  housing  as  a 
speciality,  alone  finds  he  is  so  out- 
standing. 

Eleventh.  The  next  allegation  I  made 
is  in  regard  to  $200,000  allocated  for  a 
center  in  the  African  region  together 
with  $139,000  for  translation  services  to 
translate  African  technical  publications 
into  French.  I  think  the  justification 
for  this,  as  given  by  the  gentleman,  is 
such  justification  as  makes  this  expendi- 
ture a  little  bit  more  ridiculous  than  it 
seemed  before.  The  justification  is  that 
this  project  is  to  translate  technical  pub- 
lications— a  high  percentage  of  which  are 
U.S.  publications,  many  prepared  by  AID 
and  its  predecessors.  I  might  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  and  a  good  many 
other  people  question  the  necessity  of 
having  AID  publications  translated  for 
foreign  friends.  I  think  they  already 
know  what  saps  we  are  in  regard  to  our 
AID  program  and  I  see  little  sense  in 
spelling  it  out  for  them  any  more  than 
we  already  do  and  have.  The  gentleman 
says  additional  services  have  been  per- 
formed, such  as  dubbing  in  film  narra- 
tions in  French.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Frenchmen  could  do  their  own  film 
dubbing  In,  as  I  am  confident  that  they 
are  quite  fiuent  in  French. 

Twelfth.  I  stated  that  "no  controls 
can  be  exercised  over  the  $9  million  of  aid 
funds  for  Libya."  I  am  confident  that 
the  gentleman  would  not  want  the  House 
to  be  misled  by  his  answer  to  the  next 
charge.  The  gentleman  Indicates  that 
this  is  not  aid  money  but  a  fiat  rental 
for  a  strategic  base  site  which  is  a 
major  link  In  our  defense.  So  let  us  look 
at  the  record,  the  testimony  beginning 
on  page  836  of  the  subcommittee's  hear- 
ings above  referred  to: 

Question,  Mr.  Andrews:  "What  Is  the  status 
of  the  Wheelus  Base?" 

Answer,  Mr.  Hutchinson:  "So  far  as  I 
know,  sir.  It  is  an  airfield  that  we  hope  to 
continue  to  operate  Indefinitely.  Have  you 
any  Information  on  that?** 

Answer.  Mr.  Troxel:  "No.  sir." 

Question.  Mr.  Andrews:  "Is  there  any  dan- 
ger of  our  losing  It?" 

Answer.  Mr.  Hutchinson:  "I  have  not  seen 
any  indication." 

Question.  Mr.  Andrews:  "What  are  the 
terms  of  occupation?" 

Answer.  Mr.  Troxel:  "I  am  not  prepared  to 
give  a  very  complete  statement  on  the  terms, 
but  we  have  it  under  an  arrangement  which. 
In  fact,  we  expect  to  be  Indefinite." 

Answer,  Mr.  Hutchinson:  "I  would  certain- 
ly want  to  emphasize  that  what  we  are  doing 
In  Libya  Is  related  to  this  base.  We  would 
not  be  doing  this  kind  of  program  In  Libya 
If  it  were  not  for  that." 

Question.  Mr.  Andrews:  "In  other  words, 
this  aid  Is  more  or  less  rent  for  the  use  of 
that  base?" 

Answer,  Mr.  Hutchinson:  "Yes.  sir;  the 
agreement  specifically  provides  for  the  cash 
grant  of  $10  million  and  the  obligation  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  other  assistance 
to  them.  So  we  are  In  a  negotiating  process 
constantly  on  this  score,  sir." 

Later  on,  on  the  same  page,  837,  Mr. 
Ford  asked  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  there  was  any  control  over  the  $10 
million  and  Mr.  Hutchinson  replied  that 
we  have  in  effect  no  control  over  $9 
million.    Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize 
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that  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  is 
not,  according  to  his  biography,  as 
shown  in  the  Congressional  Directory,  a 
lawyer,  but  rather  a  professional  edu- 
cator and  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  so  many  of  our  educators  do  not 
deal  in  realities  but  rather  in  the  field 
of  the  nebulus  and  that  not  being  a  law- 
yer he  probably  is  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that  this  testimony  would  not  substan- 
tiate his  charge  that  this  was  a  flat  rent- 
al fee — that  is.  unless  the  situation  has 
changed  since  that  testimony,  in  which 
event.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman,  in  fair- 
ness, to  me  would  have  so  indicated.  I 
would  just  submit  that  either  I  am  cor- 
rect in  my  assertion  or  that  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son, the  AID  man.  is  in  error,  because 
this  Is  his  testimony  as  its  official  repre- 
sentative. 

Thirteenth.  The  next  allegation  Is  in 
regard  to  Vietnam  and  other  countries 
where  I  alleged  that  U.S.  goods,  being 
received  as  gifts,  are  taxed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  and  other  coimtries. 
This  the  gentleman  admits  with  the  ex- 
planation that  it  is  from  these  revenues 
that  the  Vietnamese  Government  must 
defray  the  very  large  defense  security 
expenditures  needed  to  repel  the  Com- 
munist aggression.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that,  since  these  taxes  are  paid  by 
tbe  importers  in  the  recipient  countries, 
that  the  Vietnamese  Government  and 
the  other  governments  have  the  tax- 
payers who  pay  this  particular  money 
into  the  treasury  under  their  control 
and  there  is  no  need  to  extrsict  the  money 
from  them  through  this  source;  that  is, 
the  taxing  of  our  gifts  to  these  partic- 
ular governments.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  explanation  given  is  not  just  full  of 
holes  but  just  one  big  hole.  I  might 
comment  in  passing  that  I  question 
whether  or  not  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment is  worried  today  about  fighting 
Communists  but  rather  Buddhists. 

Fourteenth.  The    next    allegation    I 
made  about  which  the  gentleman  has 
commented    is    that    AID    is    spending 
$120,000  for  orientation  courses  for  em- 
ployees   going    overseas    together    with 
their  wives  and  adult  dependents.    Since 
the  answer  to  this  is  so  evasive,  I  would 
question  whether  or  not  I  have  alleged 
enough  money.    Nevertheless,  I  make  the 
positive  statement  that  the  charge  is  not 
denied  in  the  gentleman's  explanation. 
Fifteenth.  The  next  allegation  Is  that 
the  Cambodian  highway,  paid  for  by  the 
United  States,  which  was  supposed  to 
have   cost   $15   million,    was   so   badly 
planned  and  built  that  it  resulted  in  a 
cost  of  $32  million  and  must  now  he 
repaired  at  an  additional  cost  of   $2.7 
million.    The  gentleman  admits  that  this 
highway  did  cost  us  $32.1  million  and  a 
reference  to  the  hearings,  part  m,  page 
636,  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana,  indicates  that 
the  AID  people  testified  that  the  original 
contemplated  cost  was  $15  million.     I 
think  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
gentleman's  explanation,  while  he  does 
not  admit  that  It  is  going  to  be  repaired 
at  an  additional  cost  of  $2.7  million,  he 
admits  that  it  is  now  necessary  to  spend 
between  $14  and  $15  million  to  repair 
the  highway.     This  is  one-half  of  the 
original  cost  and  as  much  as  the  project 


was  supposed  to  cost  in  the  first  place. 
I  think  it  is  also  Interesting  to  note  that 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  according 
to  the  gentleman's  explanation,  has  indi- 
cated that  the  primary  cause  of  failure 
was  a  lack  of  stability  in  the  base  course. 
Now,  in  my  practice  before  I  came  to  the 
Congress,  as  an  attorney,  I  represented 
a  road  district  or  two  and  a  small  mu- 
nicipal government  at  one  time  and  we 
built  roads  and  I  know  what  he  means 
when  he  says  "a  lack  of  stability  in  the 
base  course."  This  means  either  that 
the  wrong  type  of  material  was  used  for 
the  base  course  or  not  enough  of  it  con- 
sistent with  the  type  of  soil  upon  which 
it  was  put,  In  order  that  it  might  remain 
stable.  This  only  goes  to  verify  what  I 
said  in  my  original  allegation,  that  a 
lousy  job  was  done  at  twice  what  it  was 
supposed  to  cost  and  that  it  was  done 
with  foreign  aid  funds. 

Sixteenth.  The  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota disputes  my  allegation  that  in 
Taiwan  a  sawmill  was  built  in  the  movm- 
tains  with  US.  aid  and  then  it  was 
learned  that  it  would  not  saw  the  types 
of  logs  produced  there. 

He  may  well  be  right  for  I  have  never 
been  to  Taiwan  to  try  to  find  out.  I  only 
reply  on  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Sesmiotu: 
J.  Janow,  Assistant  Administrator,  Bu- 
reau for  Far  East,  AID,  and  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford M.  Poats.  Special  Assistant.  Bureau 
for  Far  East,  AID.  On  page  714.  part 
HI.  of  the  hearings  herein  referred  to, 
both  of  these  gentlemen  were  asked  about 
this  project  in  the  following  words  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Pass- 
man] : 

Are  you  familiar  with  the  sawmill  that  was 
started  in  Taiwan,  and  after  we  got  the  mill 
set  up.  we  found  out  It  would  not  saw  the 
logs  which  they  produce  out  there? 

Both  of  the  witnesses  indicated  that 
they  did  not  have  the  papers  on  the 
project  with  them  but  both  of  the  wit- 
nesses, together  with  Mr.  Edward  F. 
Tennant,  Acting  Comptroller  of  the  AID 
program,  admitted  that  it  was  a  project, 
that  they  had  all  heard  about  it.  but 
that  they  did  not  have  the  details  with 
them. 

This  project  was  approved  in  April 
1956  and  it  involved  the  procurement  of 
logging  equipment  and  the  construction 
of  a  sawmill  in  the  Ta  Shu  Shan  area  of 
Taiwan.    The  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  began  an  investigation  of 
the   project  in  January    1958   and  re- 
quested that  the  implementation  of  the 
project  be  deferred  until  the  investiga- 
tion was  completed.    In  January   1959 
the  committee  completed  its  review  and 
reported   its   findings.    The   committee 
found  that  the  long  delay  In  implement- 
ing the  project  was  caused  by  adminis- 
trative mishandling  by  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  and  recom- 
mended that  action  be  taken  to  prevent 
this  mishandling  in  other  projects.    The 
committee  also  authorized  ICA  to  pro- 
ceed   with    the    project.     The    logging 
equipment  was  delivered  to  Taiwan  and 
placed  in  operation  and  ICA  contracted 
with  an  American  engineering  firm  to 
prepare   general  engineering  specifica- 
tions for  the  proposed  sawmill  which 
were  completed  in  1960.    In  view  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana's  [Mr.  Pass- 


MAifl  statement  in  the  official  hearings 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  luxne  of  the 
three  officials  of  the  AID  office  indicated 
in  early  August  1962  that  this  project 
had  been  canceled,  I  think  it  was  a  fair 
assumption  that  Chainnan  Passmaw's 
allegation  was  correct.  It  seems  to  be  a 
second  thought  that  they  now  deny  this 
contract 

Seventeenth.  The  next  allegation  is  an 
allegation  that  contingency  funds  are 
transferred  to  aid  for  foreign  countries. 
The  gentleman  admits  this  is  true  and 
says  it  is  legsd — Congress  has  authorized 
it;  and  let  me  say  this,  that  I  do  not 
deny  that  it  is  legaL    I  only  think  that 
it  must  be  pointed  out  to  the  taxpayers 
that  these  contingency  funds  are  trans- 
ferred for  this  purpose  and  that  the  total 
amount    appropriated    for    fcweign    aid 
then    is    somewhat    enhanced    by    this 
amount.    I  might  even  say  that  I  do  not 
think  most  of  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Public 
Law  480  program  is  actually  an  addi- 
tional foreign  aid  fund.    While  it  is  in 
the  agricultural  appropriation  bill,  these 
products  and  surpluses  are  sent  overseas 
and  sold  for  local  currency  and  the  local 
currencies  are  then  distributed  by  the 
foreign  aid  people  over  and  above  what 
they  are  appropriated  in  their  normal 
foreign    aid    appropriations    bilL    The 
latest  figure  that  I  can  get  on  this  indi- 
cates  an   American   dollar   value   of   1 
billion.  66  million  additional  in  the  last 
year    reported — which    I    believe    was 
1962 — which  the  AID  people  had  to  spend 
in  local  currency  over  and  above  their 
regular  appropriaticMX    I  want  to  point 
out  this,  that  in  setting  forth  this  allega- 
tion, the  gentleman  again  used  only  one- 
half  of  the  allegation,  only  one  sentence 
of  two.    I  would  query  as  to  whether  or 
not  his  AID  people  have  any  dispute 
with  the  fact  that  I  said  in  addition, 
"even  British  possessions  are  considered 
for  aid  programs."    If  they  do,  I  would 
refer  then  to  part  n  of  the  hearings, 
page  486. 

Eighteenth.  The  next  allegation  I 
mside  with  which  the  gentleman  wants 
to  take  issue  is  that  "many  foreign  aid 
plans  are  initiated  by  the  United  States, 
not  by  the  recipient  countries."  The 
gentleman  attempts  to  twist  the  conno- 
tation of  what  I  said  by  saying  that  a 
formal  application  must  be  made  by  the 
recipient  countries.  With  this  I  do  not 
find  any  error,  but  I  would  refer  the  gen- 
tleman to  part  n  of  the  hearings,  page 
237,  where  Mr.  Andrews  asked  Mr. 
Hamilton  who  takes  the  Initiative  In  sug- 
gesting these  plans,  the  recipient  coim- 
tries or  our  people.  Mr.  Hamilton 
answered : 

Sometimes  we  do  It,  where  we  think  It  Is 
In  the  Interest  of  the  United  State*  to  try  to 
help  a  country  along  economically  and  try 
to  strengthen  it. 

Again  on  page  444,  the  following: 

Mr.  Andetws.  In  connection  with  the  proj- 
ect discontinued,  which  I  believe  was  in 
Libya,  referring  to  schoolbooka — who  origi- 
nated that  project? 

Mr.  Htttchinson.  "I^e  project  would  have 
been  originated  in  the  field. 

Mr.  ANimrws.  By  our  people? 

Mr.  Hxjtchinbon.  I  dont  know  the  specific 
answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  this 
one  was  originated  by  o\ir  people  or  by  the 
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LlbT<^  OoTemment.  Fundamentally  It  can 
happen  either  way.  although  the  basic  pro- 
cedure la  for  the  goTemment  to  propoee 
thoae  things  which  they  feel  are  worth  do- 
ing. 

I  submit  that  my  allegation  is  100  per- 
cent correct  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  AID  people. 

Nineteenth.  The  next  allegation 
which  I  made  is  that  "because  of  com- 
mitments made  on  foreign  aid  projects. 
Congress  is  losing  control  of  the  aid  pro- 
gram amounting  to  billions  of  dollars." 
On  this  I  would  prefer  the  gentleman  to 
page  264  of  part  II  of  the  hearings  where- 
in he  will  find  the  following  statement 
by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  in  ref- 
erence to  what  he  is  being  told  by  the 
AID  people: 

You  can  refer  to  the  record  and  find  where 
these  people  said  we  made  a  better  program 
through  oiir  reductions.  Now  we  are  get- 
ting; Into  the  position  where  we  are  told 
that  we  cannot  reduce  funds  because  com- 
mitments hare  been  made. 

Now  if  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
objects  to  my  wording  of  this,  I  would  be 
glad  to  take  any  wording  which  he  wants 
to  prepare  for  me  for  this  allegation 
which  connotes  what  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  said  he,  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  on  appropriations  for 
foreign  operations,  was  being  told  by  the 
AID  ijeople. 

Twentieth.  The  next  allegation 
which  I  made  and  with  which  the  gen- 
tleman takes  issue  is  that  "countries  are 
buying  jetplanes  with  AID  money  with- 
out proper  facilities  or  business.  Ghana 
has  its  own  airline  standing  dead  at 
the  airport."  I  would  refer  to  gentle- 
man to  page  327  of  the  hearings,  part 
where  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  CoNTE]  says: 

I  hope  you  are  right.  I  thought  that  there 
was  a  glut  on  the  market  In  Africa  with  re- 
gard to  jet  airlines.  Ghana  had  Its  own  air- 
line and  they  were  all  standing  dead  at  the 
airport 

F\irther  skipping  down  to  thq  end  of 
the  page,  the  following  quote: 

Mr.  Passmajt.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
with  relation  to  most  of  these  newly  formed 
Independent  nations,  about  the  first  thing 
they  want  la  a  national  airline.  Is  that  a 
statement  of  fact? 

Mr.  Wn.i.rAi£.s.  Airlines  are  a  prestige  Item, 
but  In  this  respect  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  Bra2zavllle  powers  are  joining 
together  to  have  a  joint  airline.  They  have 
subordinated  their  Individual  Interests  to- 
ward setting  up  a  viable  airline. 

And  It  requires  another  page  or  so  of 
reading  with  which  I  will  not  burden 
the  Record  but  I  wish  only  to  point  out 
to  the  other  Members  of  the  House  that 
this  charge  Is  not  at  all  unsubstantiated 
In  reading  the  testimony  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  I  would  suggest  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  read  this  testi- 
mony. 

I  might  say  that  I  am  a  little  bit  fearful 
as  I  go  down  these  items  and  attempt  to 
show  my  justification  that  perhaps  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  did  not  read 
the  sources  which  I  gave  on  March  4  but 
rather  referred  the  item  to  the  AID  of- 
fice where  his  answers  were  prepared  for 
him.  I  do  not  charge  this,  I  only  say 
that  I  wonder  if  this  could  be  true. 


Twenty-first.  I  alleged  that  teachers, 
claimed  to  be  In  short  supply  In  the 
Ui4ted  States,  are  all  over  the  world  in 
th^  Peace  Corps  auid  In  AID,  some  of 
th«m  In  the  same  building.  The  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  Indicates  that  this 
Is  hot  true  with  two  exceptions,  one  in 
Liberia  and  one  in  east  Africa.  I  quite 
frunkly  do  not  know  in  how  many  cases 
thJb  is  true,  but  I  would  submit  for  the 
consideration  of  the  House  and  in  sub- 
stantiation of  what  I  had  to  say,  the 
transcript  of  the  hearings,  part  H,  page 
32(i,  the  following : 

Mr  Passmam.  There  Is  another  sacred  word 
araund  here.  We  are  supposed  to  stand  at 
attention  when  you  speak  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
Wt|at  do  you  do  with  that  organization, 
which  may  save  the  world,  when  you  have 
a  iassroom  teacher  In  the  Peace  Corps  and 
yoi  have  one  In  the  adjacent  room,  teaching 
under  this  program?  Do  they  get  along  all 
right? 

Mr.  HuTCHiMsoM.  We  don't  get  ourselves  In 
a  Jtuatlon  where  we  have  Peace  Corps  and 
AIt)-furnlshed  teachers  In  the  same  schools 
so  far  as  we  can  help  It. 

Mr.  Passman.  You  keep  them  separated  If 
yoli  can.    When  they  start  teaching,  they  do 
thf  same  type  of  teaching,  do  they  not? 
Ir.    Htjtchinson.  The    secondary    school 
:hers  In  east  Africa  particularly  do  the 
le  type  of  teaching. 

Passman.  As  the  Peace  Corp  teachers? 
Hutchinson.  As     the     Peace     Corps 
teachers,  yes. 

Passman.  Do  they  teach  In  the  same 
bujlldings? 

Ir.  Hutchinson.  I  wouldn't  want  to  tes- 
tlfkr  that  there  are  no  buildings  In  which  we 
ha^e  the  same  teachers. 

|fr.  Passman.  I  asked  whether  you  tried  to 
keep  them  separated? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  We  try  to  keep  them  sep- 
arated. 

Mr.  Passman.  For  what  reason? 

%JLt.  Hutchinson.  Because  we  feel  It  would 
create  some  problems  If  you  had  two  agen- 
clqs  carrying  on  the  same  kind  of  program 
side  by  side. 

J.  submit  to  the  Members  of  this  House, 
is  hot  it  plain  enough  when  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son says  we  do  not  get  ourselves  in  a 
sitiuation  where  we  have  Peace  Corps  and 
AED-furnished  teachers  in  the  same 
school  so  far  as  we  can  help  it. 

Twenty-second.  I  alleged  that  in 
southern  Rhodesia  there  is  an  agricul- 
tural school  with  9  to  11  pupils  as  part 
of  ian  AID  program  and  it  has  something 
lil4e  5  professors  and  plenty  of  buildings. 
Ttte  gentleman  from  Minnesota  alleges 
th^t  this  is  not  true.  In  furnishing  his 
explanation,  he  in  fact  infers  that  noth- 
ing even  near  to  it  can  possibly  be  true. 
Inj  this  regard,  my  source  of  information 
is  indicated  in  the  statement  which  I 
m|ide  March  4  at  page  326  of  part  n  of 
thfe  hearings.  Now  I  would  say  to  the 
gehtleman  from  Minnesota  that  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  he  saw 
the  school  and  the  pupils  and  the  pro- 
fe^rs  and  the  buildings,  and  his  state- 
ment is  as  follows: 

Jylr.  CoNTi.  I  hope  you  are  firm  on  this  be- 
cause In  that  part  of  the  world  that  you  just 
mentioned,  Kenya  and  Tanganyika,  I  believe 
I  ylsited  an  agriculture  school  In  Southern 
Rhodesia.  I  believe  they  had  something  like 
9  to  11  students;  there  were  about  5  profes- 
sofs,  buildings,  and  everything  else.  I  might 
want  to  correct  the  record  but  I  am  quite 
sure  it  was  Southern  Rhodesia.     This  upset 


me  because  I  thought  It  was  a  waste  of 
money.  We  should  have  a  good  regional 
school  for  that  entire  region. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  could  not  speak  directly 
to  that  point. 

I  would  suggest  that  if  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  said  he  saw  the 
school  that  I  really  Ijelieve  that  he  did 
and  I  would  say  further  that  I  would  not 
expect  AID  people  to  admit  it.  Whether 
it  was  in  southern  Rhodesia  or  another 
nearby  country  is  rather  immaterial. 

Twenty-third.  In  regard  to  the  items 
"splendid  new  sports  stadium  built  in 
African  country  with  primitive  roads  to 
get  to  it"  and  "a  strikingly  modern  air 
terminal  building  constructed  for  a  few 
planes  while  fertile  land  Is  left  without 
irrigation  in  an  African  country,"  I  at- 
tributed this  allegation  to  a  speech  made 
by  Eugene  R.  Black,  September  18.  1962. 
The  AID  people  have  said  that  I  was 
wrong  in  assuming  that  Africa  was  the 
proper  continent  and  further  that  U.S. 
aid  was  involved. 

Mr.  Black  was  discussing  the  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation  investments 
of  more  than  $6  billion  in  countries  of 
Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Asia  and  the 
U.S.  aid  program — see  '  page  7  of  his 
speech — and  on  page  12  of  his  speech 
had  the  following  to  say: 

My  most  serious  criticism  of  bllaterlal  aid 
programs,  however.  Is  their  susceptibility  to 
political  Influences,  whether  overt  or  other- 
wise. At  Its  worst,  aid  Is  offered  or  exacted 
£is  a  price  In  political  bargaining  that  takt.. 
no  account  of  the  actual  economic  require- 
ments of  the  recipients.  But  even  at  best, 
there  Is  always  the  risk  that  political  In- 
fluences may  misdirect  development  aid, 
since  they  may  bring  In  considerations  that 
are  Irrelevant  to  the  real  needs.  I  have 
known  cases  where,  as  a  result,  a  splendid 
new  sports  stadium  has  been  built,  while 
the  highway  system  remains  primitive;  or 
where  the  national  airport  has  acquired  a 
strikingly  modern  terminal  building,  while 
parched  but  fertile  land  Is  left  without  Irri- 
gation. Economic  priorities  are  Inevitably 
confused  when  economic  objectivity  Is  lost 
and  economic  objectivity  Is  not  easy  whea 
aid  la  Influenced  by  political  ends.  Moreover, 
the  problem  goes  deeper  than  the  simple 
waste  of  a  given  amount  of  money.  Aid 
directed  to  a  government  that  Is  unwilling 
to  meet  the  real  needs  of  a  country  has  one 
consequence  that  Is  pernicious.  The  most 
obvious  result  of  some  of  the  bilateral  lend- 
ing of  the  past  decade  has  been  to  make  It 
possible  for  countries  to  put  off  undertak- 
ing needed  reforms;  because  well  meant  but 
111  judged  offers  of  aid  have  been  forthcom- 
ing, governments  have  been  able  to  postpone 
such  essential  but  disagreeable  tasks  as  the 
overhaul  of  systems  of  taxation  or  essential 
currency  reforms. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Black  was  speaking  of 
one  of  the  other  two  continents,  but  re- 
gardless of  which  continent  he  was 
speaking  about,  I  do  not  want  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  money  used  as  a  political 
tool  in  the  hands  of  foreign  rulers.  How 
in  the  world  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota could  indicate  that  Mr.  Black  was 
not  referring  to  U.S.  aid  being  used  on 
these  projects  is  beyond  me  because  a 
direct  reference  is  made  where  Mr.  Black 
indicates  that  he  has  known  cases  where, 
"as  a  result"  of  political  influences  mis- 
directing development  aid,  these  things 
have  happened.  All  of  this  in  a  speech 
is  about  U.S.  private  investments  abroad 
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and  the  VS.  development  aid  program. 
His  speech  is  not  about  Russian  aid  or 
Russian  investment  as  might  be  inferred 
from  the  gentleman's  statement. 

Twenty -fourth.  The  next  allegation  is 
that  this  country  spent  $458,000  bringing 
Japanese  labor  leaders  to  this  country. 

The  gentleman's  explanation  admits 
that  this  is  true  and,  as  for  me,  I  think 
more  of  my  constituents'  tax  money  than 
to  want  to  see  it  spent  in  this  way. 

Twenty-fifth.  The  next  allegation  is 
that  in  Lebanon  at  the  stock  breeding 
farm  furnished  by  U.S.  funds  there  were 
nine  stalls  to  each  bull.  Lebanon  is  one 
of  the  wealthiest  countries  in  that  area. 

The  gentleman  states  that  the  bulls 
were  all  over  the  country  most  of  the 
year  and  gives  this  as  an  explanation 
as  to  why  the  stalls  were  not  occupied. 
I  quite  frankly  would  wonder  if  some  of 
them  were  not  in  the  foreign  aid  offices 
around  Washington  spreading  their 
product.  The  gentleman  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  fact  that  I  alleged  that  Leba- 
non is  one  of  the  wealthiest  countries  in 
that  area. 

Let  me  say  further  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Louisiana  saw 
this  project  and  his  comment  appears 
beginning  on  page  278,  part  ni  of  his 
hearings  above  referred  to. 

Mr.  Passman.  Mr.  Gary  mentioned  a 
chicken  project.  I  visited  a  bull  yard  In 
Lebanon.  They  have  about  as  much  use  for 
that  bull  and  cow  bam  out  there  as  I  have 
for  a  cork  leg.  There  were  about  nine  stalls 
for  each  bull.  Admittedly,  It  was  supposed 
to  be  a  sort  of  pilot  project.  They  had  a 
nice  looking  cow  and  a  couple  of  bulls  out 
there  but  a  lot  of  empty  stalls.  Are  you 
familiar  with  the  bull  barn? 

Mr.  Gaud.  I  have  heard  of  It. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  went  to  that  bull  farm  too. 
The  great  trouble  they  have  out  there  with 
cattle  is  that  0  percent  of  the  cattle  have 
tuberculosis. 

Mr.  Gaud.  The  stock  Is  run  down. 

Mr.  Gakt.  They  were  tr3rlng  to  bring  In 
some  nonlnfected  stock.  That  was  not  as 
good   an  operation  as   the   chicken  farm. 

Mr.  Passman.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a  pilot 
plant.  Look  at  the  cost  of  It  and  you  will 
really  get  a  shock.  Did  you  get  the  flgiires 
for  us? 

In  the  Comptroller  General's  letter 
ebove  mentioned  to  the  Honorable  A. 
Willis  Robertson,  dated  August  14, 
-1963,  it  is  indicated  that  this  bull  project 
cost  a  total  of  $186,000  and  the  U.S. 
Government  contributed  $100,000  of  this 
amount.  I  assume  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  approves  of  this  operation  as 
described  in  the  hearings.    I  do  not. 

Twenty-sixth.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  again  very  carefully  drops 
part  of  the  statement  which  I  made  on 
March  4  and  so  that  the  record  might  be 
complete,  I  stated: 

No  feasibility  or  engineering  studies  com- 
pleted on  many  projects  for  foreign  aid  run- 
ning into  millions  of  dollars,  yet  not  the 
smallest  American  flood  control  or  drainage 
project  would  be  authorized  a  penny  untU 
such  plans  and  costs  were  completed. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  pages 
229  and  230  of  part  II  of  the  1963  appro- 
priations hearings  for  foreign  operations, 
makes  it  very  plain  that  this  Agency 
asked  for  the  authorization  and  appro- 
priation for  projects  before  any  feasi- 
bility study  had  been  conducted — this 


for  the  inhabitants  of  foreign  countries 
but  in  truth  and  in  fact  in  this  country 
where  our  taxpayers  will  be  directly 
benefited,  money  is  not  appropriated  for 
the  smallest  of  flood  control  or  drainage 
project  unless  first  feasibility  studies 
have  been  completed  and  you  get  an  au- 
thorization and  you  pin  it  down  almost 
to  the  penny  and  then  you  come  in  and 
ask  the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
the  money.  This  was  well  stated  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Pass- 
man] on  page  230  of  the  hearings. 

I,  for  myself,  am  sick  and  tired  of  two 
standards  being  adopted,  a  high  stand- 
ard for  something  that  helps  American 
taxpayers  and  a  loose  standard  for  some- 
thing that  helps  the  foreigners. 

Twenty-seventh.  I  alleged  that  air- 
conditioned  Cadillacs  would  be  eligible 
under  the  foreign  aid  program.  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  Assistant  Adininistrator  of 
the  Bureau  for  Africa-Europe  AID,  ad- 
mitted that  there  were  circumstances 
under  which  they  would  be  eligible.  I 
deplore  the  eligibility  of  American  tax- 
payers' money  for  such  items.  While  I 
did  not  allege  it  on  March  4.  I  question 
what  kind  of  money  King  Hassan  re- 
cently used  when  he  went  on  his  buying 
splurge  in  New  York  City  and  when  he 
threw  a  party  in  Washington  to  the  tune 
of  $30,000  to  entertain  the  executive 
branch  and  AID  officials. 

Whether  he  used  his  own  money  which 
was  released  because  of  the  fact  that  we 
were  giving  aid  to  his  country  or  whether 
he  used  the  aid  funds  directly  would  be 
immaterial.  The  responsibility  would 
be  American  aid  money. 

Twenty-eighth.  The  gentleman  says 
that  $185,000  for  an  airline  training 
project  is  false.  Mr.  Hutchinson  orig- 
inally denied  the  project  and  then  two 
questions  later  on  page  975  of  part  II  of 
the  hearings  indicated  the  truth  of  the 
matter.    The  testimony  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Passman.  You  have  an  airline  training 
project,  $185,000,  for  Tanganyika? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Passman.  This  could  be  anywhere. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Yes,  sir,  we  do. 

Mr.  Passman.  You  do  what? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  We  do  have  such  a  proj- 
ect for  1963.  This  Is  an  airline  which  would 
be  Internal  to  Africa  and  one  we  would  hope 
would  be  effective  in  getting  some  cooi>era- 
tlon  among  the  countries  in  having  a  single 
airline  rather  than  each  having  Its  own  in- 
dividual airline. 

Now  the  gentleman  indicates  that  this 
proposal  has  been  dropped  and  quite 
frankly,  I  am  glad  that  it  has  been, 
dropped,  if  in  truth  and  in  fact  it  has — 
and  I  am  curious  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  AID  people  would  consent  to  put  the 
money  back  into  the  UJ3.  Treasury.  Our 
taxpayers  need  it. 

Twenty -ninth.  The  next  allegation 
which  the  gentleman  disputes  is  that  we 
spent  $330,000  for  the  purchase  of  text- 
books for  the  Libyan  Government  which 
books  were  refused  by  Libya  because  of 
its  sensitiveness  over  American  techni- 
cians editing  them  from  French  Into 
Libyan  texts.  The  gentleman  states 
that  the  textbooks  were  not  printed  but 
either  he  is  mistaken  or  Mr.  Edmund  C. 
Hutchinson,  Assistant  Administrator, 
Bureau  for  Africa-Europe  AID,  Is  mis- 
taken because  his  testimony  on  page  444, 


part  n  of  the  hearings  is  very  definite,  as 
follows : 

Mr.  ANDmzws.  You  first  thought  it  was  a 
good  program  and  bought  $365,000  worth  of 
books? 

Mr.  HuTCMLNBON.  Ycs,  sir,  because  we 
thought  •   •   • 

I  used  the  figure  $330,000  as  the  lesser 
of  the  figures  referred  to  In  the  hear- 
ings. I  refer  the  House  also  to  page  398 
of  part  n  of  the  hearings  where  it  is 
indicated: 

At  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  the  fiscal 
year  1962  congressional  presentations  mate- 
rials, the  project  was  delayed  by  the  problems 
concerning  Libyan  sensitivities  over  Ameri- 
can technicians  editing  Libyan  texts. 

Thirtieth.  I  indicated  an  estimated 
obligation  of  $167,000  for  fiscal  1963  for 
helping  tourism  in  Tunisia.  This  allega- 
tion is  from  Mr.  Hutchinson's  direct 
testimony,  page  952  of  the  hearings. 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  information  that 
this  project  has  been  canceled  and  I 
would  hope  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota can  tell  me  how  much  was  spent  on 
the  project  before  it  was  canceled — 
$13,000  was  obligated  in  fiscal  1962  and 
there  was  unliquidated  $5,000  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  1962.  Mr.  Hutchinson  estimat- 
ed obligations  of  $167,000  for  fiscal  1963. 
I  would  also  appreciate  it  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  or  the  AID  people 
can  tell  me  whether  or  not  they  are  will- 
ing for  this  $167,000  which  was  estimated 
for  fiscal  1963  to  be  put  back  into  the 
Treasury  since  they  did  not  spend  it  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  estimated  the 
need. 

Thirty-first.  I  alleged  that  a  new  proj- 
ect for  the  survey  of  a  water  supply 
system  for  the  city  of  Libreville  at  a  cost 
of  $150,000  was  made  without  congres- 
sional approval.  This  is  admitted  and 
explained  by  the  assertion  that  individ- 
ual projects  do  not  require  congressional 
approval  and  I  tigain  point  to  this  as  evi- 
dence of  the  two  standards  on  which  we 
operate — a  hard  standard  for  our  own 
people  and  an  easy  standard  for  for- 
eigners. 

Thirty-second.  I  alleged  that  in  Liber- 
ia, which  incidentally  has  been  inde- 
pendent since  1847  and  where  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  poverty  and  misery,  that  a 
$10  million  palace  is  being  built  for  the 
President,  despite  the  tBct  that  the  pres- 
ent palace  practically  equals  the  U.S. 
White  House  and  I  further  alleged  that 
through  fiscal  year  1962,  Liberia  had  re- 
ceived over  $40  million  in  foreign  aid  and 
around  $250  million  for  development 
loans — Newsweek  of  September  16,  1963, 
page  38,  indicates  a  cost  of  $12  million 
for  the  palace. 

I  see  that  the  AID  people  nor  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  disputed  this. 
They  merely  say  that  no  grants  or  loans 
to  the  Government  have  gone  to  the 
building  of  the  mansion,  but  I  submit 
that  whenever  we  give  foreign  aid  to  a 
coimtry,  we  thereby  release  other  of  their 
funds  for  whatever  projects  they  might 
want  to  put  them  to. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  the  Sep- 
tember 16,  1963,  issue  of  Newsweek,  page 
38,  indicates  that  the  Ivory  Coast  recent- 
ly built  a  $10  million  marble  palace  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  they  have 
received  $9.4  million  in  grants  and  loans 
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from  the  United  States  during  fl«cal 
years  1961  and  1962. 

Thirty -third.  In  regard  to  the  allega- 
tion that  In  Cambodia  enough  rifles  were 
given  so  that  each  man  had  two  rifles 
apiece,  the  gentleman  from  Idlnnesota 
indicates  that  this  Is  the  result  of  an 
error  in  the  congressional  presentation 
document  for  the  country  in  question. 
He  indicates  that  it  showed  that  the  total 
cumulative  program  included  1,947  rifles 
for  a  MAP-supported  force  of  only  about 
1.200  men  but  the  latter  figure  should 
have  been  2,200  men.  It  would  seem 
that  such  information  should  have  been 
in  the  possession  of  Rear  Adm.  L.  C. 
Heinz.  UA  Navy  Director.  Far  East  Re- 
gion, OASD  (ISA) .  when  he  testified  on 
Tuesday.  March  27,  1962.  and  tried  to 
Justify  the  excess  weapons  by  saying: 

There  !b  a  loM  of  this  equipment  over  & 
period  of  years.  If  you  recall,  sir,  they  have 
about  58.4  percent  overall  In  the  Par  Eaat  of 
usable  equipment. 

This  testimony  appears  on  page  493 
of  part  I  of  the  hearings  heretofore  re- 
ferred to.  Thereafter,  the  admiral  was 
asked  this  question  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  LMr.  Passman]  : 

Actiially,  have  you  not  provided  more  rifles 
than  there  are  men  to  use  them.  If  you  had 
assigned  one  per  man? 

The  answer  by  Admiral  Heinz: 
Tbat  la  correct. 

Thirty-fourth.  The  next  allegation 
was  "India,  which  has  received  a  total 
<A  about  $4  billion  in  U.S.  aid  is  now 
negotiating  to  buy  a  Rvisslan  MIO  air- 
craft plant." 

The  gentleman  admits  that  according 
to  press  reports  that  this  Is  correct. 

Thirty-fifth.  I  alleged  that  the  AID 
agency  requested  information  from  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  compile  and  sup- 
ply Irtfonnatlon  to  ascertain  nations 
which  have  or  have  not  received  aid  from 
the  United  States  in  order  to  answer 
questions  by  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Operations  Appropriations. 

This  charge  is  basically  admitted  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  and  sub- 
stantiated at  page  254  of  part  m  of 
the  hearings  herein  referred  to  and  I 
doubt  that  there  is  any  Member  of  this 
body  who  did  not  see  the  news  stories 
tliat  were  carried  by  virtually  every 
newspaper  in  the  country  indlcathag  the 
truth  of  this  allegation.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota Indicates  that  in  any  Government 
research  project  a  doublecheck  with  the 
Library  of  Congress  Is  routine.  While 
I  am  a  newcomer  here.  I  had  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Legislative  Research  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  was  for  the 
benefit  of  Members  of  Congress  rather 
than  the  bureaus,  but  I  could  well  be 
wrong  on  that  score — and  for  those  who 
mi^t  have  forgotten,  let  me  remind 
them  that  we  have  given  foreign  aid  to 
101  of  the  113  nations — and  I  cite  the  au- 
thority for  that  as  being  the  same  au- 
thority, that  is,  page  254  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Appropriations  Committee 
hearings. 

Thirty-sixth.  I  alleged  that  "increased 
funds  for  Kenya,  a  British  possession, 
home  of  Mau  Mau,  to  $3.2  million  for 
fiscal  year  1962,"  dJad  this  is  not  denied 
in  the  gentleman's  so-called  explanation. 


Tbtt^-serenth.  I  alleged  that  %2Vi 
mllUoii  in  aid  for  Mali  with  a  very  large 
element  in  the  Goveniment  taking  an 
anti-Western  stand  and  I  see  that  the 
gentleman  does  not  deny  this  charge. 

Thirty -eighth.  "Nigeria,  gaining  inde- 
pendelice  October  1.  1960.  from  Great 
Brltaih,  received  a  grant-in-aid  of  $20.5 
millioti  for  1962  in  addition  to  U.S.  loan 
commitments  of  $235  million.  Among 
projects  is  a  TV  educational  program  at 
a  cosli  of  $343,000  for  1963  although  Ni- 
geria has  only  two  TV  stations  and  very 
few  T^V  sets."  After  reading  what  the 
gentleman  has  to  say.  I  conclude  that 
this  allegation  is  not  denied. 

ThlHy-nlnth.  It  was  alleged  fraudu- 
lent ihvoices  from  Laos  for  generators 
and  sawmill  equipment  of  $207,500  were 
paid  lor  by  the  United  States  when  ac- 
tual cost  was  $44,000.  No  recovery  was 
made  of  the  money  expended. 

I  assume  that  this  charge  is  basically 
admitjted  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  admits  we  picked  up  a  bin  for 
$160,000  for  $12,450  worth  of  equipment 
and  that  a  refund  had  beeen  requested 
from  the  Laotian  Government.  The  fact 
that  a  refund  has  been  requested,  I  would 
assume  verifies  my  charge  that  no  recov- 
ery has  been  made.  I  imagine  the  re- 
fund will  be  forthcoming  whenever  the 
United  States  gives  Laos  the  money  from 
which  the  refund  can  be  made.  In  re- 
gard |o  the  sawmill  equipment,  it  is  indi- 
cated by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
that  the  material  did  not  justify  the 
chargjes  of  $42,000,  but  he  does  not  say 
what  charge  it  does  justify — and  since 
he  does  not  deny  the  charge  as  I  have 
quoted  It  from  the  hearings,  I  assume 
that  it  is  admitted. 

Fortieth.  In  regard  to  the  allegation 
'TT.S.  Govenmient  is  lending  $27  million 
to  Ghana  to  build  the  Volta  River  Dam 
in  atidition  to  other  projects,"  this  Is 
admitted  as  being  an  AID  loan  for  $27 
milllop  at  3  V2  percent  interest  repayable 
in  dollars — which  is  not  in  disagreement 
with  what  I  had  to  say. 

Forty-first.  I  alleged  that  many  Lat- 
in Aiherican  nations  have  taken  their 
dollars  and  have  bought  U.S.  gold.  Ar- 
gentilia,  for  instance,  insisted  on  gold 
dollats  and  in  1961  bought  over  $150 
milhon  worth  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Uniteid  States  was  passing  interest  on 
the  (fcUars. 

Cyprus,  which  received  $679,000  in  aid 
in  1962  from  the  United  States  bought 
up  $4  million  of  our  gold  at  the  end  of 
1961. 

Iran,  in  the  last  quarter  of  1961,  pur- 
chasad  $16.1  million  of  U.S.  gold,  yet 
that  country  is  imder  the  mutual  secu- 
rity program  for  $54.4  million  exclu- 
sive otf  military  aid. 

Iraq,  which  has,  through  fiscal  year 
1962.  received  a  total  of  $67.5  million  in 
U.S.  aid.  bought  a  total  of  $29.8  million 
of  UJ$.  gold  in  1960. 

Ca$ibodia,  to  whom  we  gave  $24  mil- 
lion |n  fiscal  1961,  turned  aroimd  and 
bought  $12  million  worth  of  U.S.  gold. 

Indonesia,  to  whom  the  United  States 
gave  $44  million  in  aid  in  the  last  half 
of  1960,  bought  up  $24.9  million  of  US. 
gold  in  1960. 

Laos  also  bought  $1.9  million  of  U.S. 
gold  while  taking  $24  million  in  aid  since 
1961. 


Not  a  one  of  the  above  allegations  is 
denied  by  the  gentleman.  He  indicates 
the  reason  nations  buy  gold  relates  to 
what  each  considers  necessary  for  Its 
own  reserve  as  well  as  Its  requirements 
of  participation  in  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  I  might  advise  the  gen- 
tleman that  it  is  about  time  that  we 
be  concerned  about  what  our  Nation 
needs  for  Its  own  reserves  and  I  say  here 
and  now  that  in  my  ou-n  personal  opin- 
ion, any  country  that  has  surplus  fimds 
with  which  to  buy  gold  from  us — to  de- 
plete our  gold  supply — Is  not,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  a  fit  subject  for  our  AID 
dollars. 

Forty-second.  I  alleged  "Agreement  be- 
tween Morocco  and  the  United  States 
gives  Morocco  the  United  States  bases 
worth  millions  of  dollars  by  the  end  of 
1963.  One  base  now  occupied  by  Russian 
personnel  and  Russian  Mig  planes."  The 
gentleman  goes  a  long  way  around  the 
bam  to  admit  that  this  Is  true. 

Forty-third.  I  alleged  "$10  million 
loan  to  textile  mill  In  Sudan;  $500,000 
for  textile  mill  in  Ethiopia  while  our 
textile  mills  are  suffering."  In  the  gen- 
tleman's explanation,  he  admits  that 
these  two  loans  were  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  leave  It  to  those 
within  the  sound  of  my  voice  and  those 
who  might  read  these  remarks  in  the 
Record  to  make  a  decision  as  to  whether 
or  not  my  allegations  of  March  4  were 
totally  without  substantiation  as  Indi- 
cated by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Miimesota. 


OUR  AID  PROGRAM  IN  BRAZIL 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  a  missionary  newsletter  came 
to  my  attention  which  indicated  that  in 
the  little  town  of  Camauba  in  north- 
eastern Brazil,  more  than  1,000  old,  sick, 
and  crippled  people  labored  In  the  hot 
sun  for  10  hours  each  day  to  receive  45 
cents  per  week,  plus  beans,  rice,  and 
flour.  This  letter  went  on  to  point  to 
the  shocking  fact  that  the  food  the 
people  received,  as  wages,  was  given  to 
the  Brazilian  Government  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  under  Public  Law  480 — food 
for  peace.  The  missionary  newsletter 
said  the  Brazilian  ofiBcials  of  the  Gov- 
ernment organization  do  not  distribute 
this  food  to  the  needy,  but  \xse  it  as  pay 
for  people  to  work  for  them,  thus  these 
ofBcials  pocket  the  true  wage  of  the  peo- 
ple, F>aying  them  with  food  for  peace 
items.  The  missionary  stated  that  mfl- 
Uons  are  starving  In  this  huge  land  and 
the  awful  fact  remains  that  very  little  of 
the  money  from  "Alliance  for  Progress" 
is  getting  to  the  people  who  are  in  ex- 
treme need. 

This  alarmed  me  somewhat  and  I  wrote 
to  the  missionary  and  asked  if  he  could 
verify  what  he  had  to  say. 

The  missionary  responded  with  some 
other  facts.  Then  on  June  28,  he  sent 
me  a  clipping  from  Brazil's  largest  mag- 
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azlne — O.  Cruzerio  entitled  "Scandal  In 
Sudene."  This  article  contains  pictures 
in  keeping  with  the  article's  allegations. 
I  sent  the  article  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress for  their  traiislation  and  their 
translation  follows: 

[Translation] 
Scandal    in    Sudsns    (ADMimsTaATioN    roB 

THE  DEVKLOPICENT  OF  THE  NORTHEAST) 

(Text  by  Olauco  Carnelro;   Photos  supplied 

by  D14rlo  de  Pernambuco,  Ellas  Nasser  and 

Indaleclo  Wanderley) 

In  the  factual  account  which  O.  Cruzeiro 
published  on  the  "Sudene  Power  and  Its 
Activity  In  the  Northeast,"  we  mention  that 
In  the  "labor  fronts"  started  by  that  organi- 
zation In  the  Interior  of  Pernambuco  the 
same  old  and  greatly  deplored  "barracao" 
(company  store)  process  exists  under  which 
the  "flagelado"  (the  whipped  one)  Is  forced 
to  accept  in  kind  a  goodly  part  of  the  meager 
wages  he  receives  for  his  efforts.  Now  an- 
other, even  sadder  report  has  come  to  us 
from  that  state:  The  workers  receive,  as  part 
of  their  pay,  foodstuffs  donated  by  the 
United  States  to  Sudene  for  free  distribution 
In  the  northeast. 

This  situation  which  was  widely  publi- 
cized In  the  Pernambucan  press  was  dis- 
covered when  a  businessman  working  in  the 
electric  (appliance?)  field,  Mr.  Jose  Correla 
de  Siquelra,  of  Afogados  de  In&zelras,  was 
asked  by  friends  to  visit  one  of  the  Sudene 
"fronts"  working  on  the  construction  of  the 
Afogados-Carnauba  Highway  near  the 
Paraiba  border.  There,  Mr.  Siquelra,  who  Is 
very  weU  liked  and  who  never  was  In  politics, 
found  a  thousand  dirt  farmers — men,  women, 
and  children,  ricket-rldden  oldsters  and  sick 
persons — working  10  hours  a  day  including 
holidays  and  religious  feast  days,  under  the 
heel  of  Inhuman  overseers  who  torment  the 
women  with  coarse  jokes  and  cut  the  wages 
of  any  of  them  If  they  dare  to  spurn  their  at- 
tentions. Over  a  20  kilometer  area,  on  In- 
clement soil,  with  water  rationed,  the 
"flagelados"  were  digging  up  the  hardened 
ground,  hoe  in  hand  and  completely  sub- 
missive to  the  sometimes  absurd  orders  of 
the  overseers. 

Any  disobedience — and  the  "flagelados" 
are  liable  to  lose  their  weekly  pay.  And 
what  Is  the  pay?  Only  1,200  cruzeiros,  of 
which  barely  300  cruzeiros  Is  in  cash  and  the 
rest  In  rotten  merchandise.  Including  corn 
donated  under  "Pood  for  Peace"  program 
and  packed  In  bags  that  are  marked :  "Corn — 
Furnished  by  the  People  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Distributed  In  (sic — "by") 
Brazil — Not  to  be  Sold  or  Exchanged." 

Furthermore,  the  dried  beef,  beans,  flour, 
and  coffee  given  to  the  "flagelados"  by  way 
of  wages  were  in  deplorable  condition,  some 
being  rotten  and  all  looking  bad.  Severino 
Barbosa.  a  correspondent  for  the  Diarlo  de 
Pernambuco,  In  a  report  published  on  June 
17  of  this  year,  revealed  all  these  facts  with 
the  greatest  possible  repercussions  being  felt 
in  the  northeast.  That  traditional  Pernam- 
bucan press  organ  said  In  an  editorial :  "The 
Federal  Government  receives  substantial 
American  aid  In  foodstuffs  for  distribution 
to  the  needy,  and  the  agencies  which  Im- 
plement the  aid  policy  of  the  Government 
have  converted  this  donation  Into  a  medium 
of  payment  to  complement  -the  shameful 
hunger  wages  paid  the  worker  who  Is,  this 
way,  the  victim  of  even  more  torpid  exploita- 
tion, which  Is  more  inhuman,  more  abject, 
and  more  sordid  because  it  is  being  perpe- 
trated by  the  Government"  (June  17,  1962). 

In  the  pretended  justification  of  the  facts 
denounced  by  Mr.  Jose  Correla  de  Siquelra 
through  reporter  Severino  Barbosa,  Mr.  Cleso 
Furtado  pleads  the  traditional  excuse  stat- 
ing that  "ever3rthlng  comes  from  the  despera- 
tion of  the  drought  merchants."  He  does  not 
accept,  however,  the  challenge  of  the  accuser 
that  he  prove  that  there  are  such  "mer- 
chants," "no  pain  of  having  your  accusations 


considered  frivolous,  which  have  served 
solely  to  Justify  the  Inaction  of  Sudene." 

This  is  one  more  fact  which  proves  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Celso  Furtado  and  his  leftist 
team  to  "save  the  northeast." 

(Picture  and  caption]:  (1)  Sudene  has 
paid  the  "Flagelados"  (dirt  farmers]  who 
worked  In  Afogados  de  Ing&zeiras  with 
American  corn  donated  by  the  American 
people.  Clearly  to  be  seen  is  the  legend 
"Not  To  Be  Sold  or  Exchanged."  Mr.  Cor- 
rela de  Siquelra  Is  showing  the  American 
bag  which  he  picked  up  on  the  site. 

2.  Oldsters,  women  and  children  were 
working  on  the  Inclement  soU  In  the  "front" 
set  up  through  Dnocs  by  Sudene  on  the  Afo- 
gados-Carnauba highway  when  a  business- 
man, Mr.  Correla  de  Siquelra,  arrived  there 
with  a  reporter  for  the  Dl&rlo  de  Parn&m- 
buco,  who  witnessed  the  wretched  conditions 
of  the  "flagelados"  and  the  rotten  foodstuffs 
furnished  to  them  by  Sudene. 

I  requested  that  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  comment  on  this 
article  and  I  received  the  following  reply 
imder  date  of  August  28. 1963: 

Department  or  State, 
Agxnct  roR  International 

Development. 
Washington,  D.C..  August  28, 1963. 
The  Honorable  M.  G.  Sntder, 
House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

E>EAR  Congressman  Sntder:  We  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  article 
"Escandal  Na  Sudene"  from  the  Brazilian 
magazine  O.  Cruzeiro  which  you  enclosed 
with  your  letter  of  July  25.  Out  comments 
win  also  apply  to  the  earlier  report  you  re- 
ceived on  this  subject  from  Mr.  Art  Carter, 
Jr.,  an  American  missionary  In  BrazU,  which 
we  promised  to  Investigate  In  our  Interim 
reply  of  May  15. 

For  many  years,  as  you  know,  this  Nation 
has  shared  the  abundance  of  Its  agrlcultiu-al 
production  with  the  needy  peoples  of  the 
world  to  alleviate  hunger  and  poverty,  and  to 
help  meet  emergency  food  needs  of  victims 
of  droughts,  floods,  earthquakes,  and  other 
extraordinary  emergencies.  In  recent  years 
our  sharing  of  this  abundance  has  emerged 
as  an  Important  and  highly  effective  tool  In 
our  efforts  to  promote  world  peace  through 
relieving  hunger  in  the  newly  developing 
countries  and,  at  the  same  time,  contributing 
to  their  economic  development. 

This  agency  has  been  seeking  ways  to  make 
more  effective  use  of  oxir  food-for-peace 
commodities  abroad.  One  result  of  this  ef- 
fort is  Increased  emphasis  on  promoting 
self-help  economic  development  programs, 
especially  In  the  less  developed  countries, 
utilizing  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
available  on  a  grant  basis  under  title  II. 
section  202  of  Public  Law  480,  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended.  Normally,  such  pro- 
grams are  undertaken  through  the  govern- 
ments of  the  countries  requesting  assistance. 
They  may  also  be  undertaken  through  U.S. 
voluntary  relief  agencies  such  as  CARE, 
Catholic  Relief  Service,  Chvirch  World  Serv- 
ice, or  through  intergoveriunental  organiza- 
tions. 

Self-help  economic  development  programs 
undertaken  to  date  cover  a  wide  range.  For 
example,  title  n,  section  202  commodities 
may  be  used  as  partial  payment  In  kind  of 
wages  for  work  performed  by  unemployed 
or  underemployed  persons  on  public  works 
projects  which  generally  require  a  high  labor 
component.  The  cooperating  country  gov- 
ernment contributes  essential  project  ma- 
terials, tools,  equipment,  and  the  cash  f>or- 
tlon  of  the  wages.  Programs  of  this  nature 
are  operating  successfully  In  Tunisia,  Mo- 
rocco and  Taiwan.  Food-for-peace  commod- 
ities may  also  be  used  tar  grubstaking 
needy  farm  families  to  assist  a  country  In 
carrying  out  desirable  resettlement  and  land 


reform  objectives.  Such  programs  are  under- 
way In  the  Dominican  Republic,  Bolivia  and 
Brazil. 

Or  again,  our  agricultural  abundance  will 
provide  a  substantial  portion  of  the  daUy 
food  ration  of  6,400  camp  enrollees  In  sup- 
port of  a  reforestation  program  In  the  Phil- 
ippines. This  program,  just  recently  ap- 
proved. Is  patterned  after  our  US.  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  program  of  the  thirties 
and  Is  designed  to  give  constructive  employ- 
ment to  out-of-school,  iinemployed  youths 
and  to  provide  them  with  vocational  training 
and  basic  education.  At  the  same  time.  It  Is 
contributing  to  the  economic  development 
of  the  country.  The  use  of  our  surplus  feed 
grains  to  stimulate  sound  livestock  and 
poultry  feeding  programs  to  Increase  the 
availability  of  animal  protein  foods  Is  also 
being  encouraged.  One  such  program  Is 
underway  In  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Is 
directed  speclflcally  toward  assisting  needy 
small  farmers  over  an  18-month  period  to 
expand  their  poultry  flocks  up  to  300  birds 
and  to  maintain  up  to  20  head  of  swine. 

At  the  present  time,  economic  develop- 
ment programs  utilizing  U.S.  surplus  agrl- 
c\iltiiral  conunodltles  available  under  title 
n,  section  202  of  Public  Law  480  are  under 
way  In  the  following  countries  In  Latin 
America:  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, Ecuador.  Mexico,  and  the  Island  of  St. 
Lucia.  Programs  are  under  consideration 
for  Chile,  Colombia  and  Peru.  In  addition 
to  the  programs  In  Latin  America,  food-for- 
peace  commodities  are  also  being  utilized  In 
self-help  economic  development  programs  In 
13  countries  In  Africa,  the  Par  East,  and  the 
Near  East  and  South  Asia. 

In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  we  have  dis- 
cussed briefly  the  types  of  programs  being 
undertaken,  within  the  authcwlty  granted 
by  the  Congress  under  title  n,  section  202  of 
Public  Law  480,  to  promote  economic  devel- 
opment In  vmderdeveloped  areas  through 
more  effective  use  of  our  food-for-peace  com- 
modities. U.S.  sxirplua  commodity  fur- 
nished under  title  II.  section  201  of  Public 
Law  480,  In  response  to  requests  from  foreign 
nations  for  emergency  assistance  to  meet 
famine  or  other  urgent  or  extraordinary  re- 
lief requirements  may  also  be  used  as  part 
pajrment  In  kind  of  wages  to  needy  disaster 
victims  employed  on  work  relief  projects  In 
the  affected  area.  This  use  of  our  food-for- 
peace  commodities  can  and  does  contribute 
to  economic  development,  although  the  Im- 
mediate need  Is  to  relieve  suffering  and  hard- 
ship resulting  from  the  particular  disaster. 
To  the  extent  that  relief  recipients  are  capa- 
ble of  doing  manual  work,  we  strongly  be- 
lieve that  It  Is  desirable  to  put  them  Into 
constructive  work  situations  rather  than 
Into  the  bread  line. 

With  respect  to  the  "work  fronts"  men- 
tioned In  the  O.  Cruzeiro  article,  and  In  the 
Carter  Newsletter,  these  appear  to  be  part  of 
a  drought  relief  program  undertaken  by  the 
Government  of  Brazil  through  Sudene,  Its 
agency  responsible  for  the  development  of 
the  northeast.  In  the  early  part  of  1962,  the 
Government  of  Brazil  requested  US.  assist- 
ance In  meeting  a  critical  food  shortage  In 
the  northeast  region  resulting  from  a  pro- 
longed drought  affecting  several  thousand 
families.  Acting  within  the  legislative  au- 
thority cited  above,  the  U.S.  Government 
agreed  to  ship  some  25.000  tons  of  surplus 
foodstuffs  consisting  chiefly  of  yellow  corn 
and  beans.  Agreement  was  reached  with  the 
Government  of  Brazil  that  the  food  would  be 
used  as  part  payment  of  wages  In  kind  on 
work  relief  projects,  with  the  Brazilian  Gov- 
ernment providing  supplementary  cash 
wages,  additional  food  requirements,  and 
essential  project  materials,  supplies,  and 
equipment.  Ovir  mission  In  Brazil  reports 
that  as  of  December  31,  1962,  more  than  10,- 
000  workers  have  been  employed  on  112  work 
projects  In  the  States  of  Pernambuco, 
Paraiba,  Bcihia,  and  Rlo  Grande  de  Norte, 
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toe  ft  UAmX  of  I8i.000  uan-waeka.  ThaM 
pf^ject*  Included  ooDctructlon  of  ssoaU  reaer- 

volrs  and  dam*,  access  roads,  farm-to-nuurket 
KMds.  brtd«e«.  wfttar  ktorace  facUltlM.  and 
oUver  projects  of  direct  bMMfit  to  the  rural 
mmrrmnUtir  In  tbe  reapective  proleet  areaa. 
The  Immediate  family  Impact  from  theaa 
185.000  man-weeta  of  employment,  whicta. 
would  not  have  been  poealble  without  the 
food  for  peace  aaaUtanoe.  U  between  60.000 
ajad  75.000  peraons. 

We  note  Mr.  Carter's  statements  In  hia 
letter  of  April  15  to  the  effect  that  food  for 
peace  nonfat  dry  mlUc  could  be  purchased 
In  public  markets,  and  that  "40.000  bags  of 
>>ftftn«  deteriorated  In  the  customs  ware- 
housea."  Without  more  information  on  the 
specific  Instancee  and  locations  to  which  he 
refers.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  complete  an- 
swer. Our  mission  does  report  that  some 
irregularities  occurred  with  milk  distribution 
In  Fortalesa  autd  In  Recife  but  that  these 
hava  been  reaolved  and  distribution  has  been 
going  on  nomudly  the  past  several  months. 
As  for  the  alleged  deterioration  of  beans,  in- 
spections by  our  mission  authorities  of  food 
for  peace  shipments  on  arrival  at  Brazilian 
ports  have  turned  up  no  evidence  that  would 
indicate  more  than  normal  breakage  and 
spoilage  in  unlo«ullng  at  the  port  and  during 
the  time  the  conunoditles  must  remain  in  the 
customs  wareho\ise  to  effect  clearance.  The 
latter  usually  requires  IS  days  but  In  some 
Instances,  due  to  delay  In  receipt  of  the  ship- 
ping documents  from  the  United  States,  the 
commodities  may  have  to  remain  tn  the  cus- 
toms warehouse  for  as  long  as  30  days. 

As  stated  in  our  earlier  letter,  reports  on 
the  Improper  use  of  our  food-for-peace  com- 
modities are  of  real  concern  to  us  and  to  our 
mfaslons  overseas.  Our  end  use  and  program 
staffs  in  the  field  are  continually  checking  on 
the  distribution  and  utilization  of  our  U.S. 
surplus  commodities  and  wherever  Irregu- 
larities are  found  appropriate  action  Is  taken. 

Tot  your  further  information  on  food-for- 
peace  activities  which  are  being  carried  out 
imder  Public  Law  480,  we  are  enclosing  copies 
of  a  b\illetto  entitled  "Food  for  Peace"  and 
the  President's  17th  Semiannual  Report  to 
the  Ctongreae.  In  the  latter,  we  believe  that 
pages  49  through  54  will  be  of  particular  In- 
leieat. 

Again,  we  appreciate  your  interest  In  this 
program  and  hope  that  you  will  let  us  know 
If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CaAio  Rattps, 
Director,  Conffresrlonal  Liaison.     ^ 

It  Is  Interesting  to  see  how  our  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  funds  are  being  used  in 
Brazil  as  reported  by  the  Brazilian's  own 
magazine  and  to  see  the  justification 
given  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  people. 

The  magazine  article  with  the  three 
pictures  mentioned  in  the  translation 
above  referred  to  are  in  my  office  for 
examination  by  any  Member  who  desires 
to  see  them. 


A  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  PROBLEM 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Rbcord  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  thtf  e 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Calif omia? 

Tbere  was  no  objectlcm. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
situation  that  has  arisen  not  only  in  my 
district  but  in  a  wide  so^ea  of  southern 
California.  I  refer  to  the  current  status 
of  negotiations  between  the  Communi- 
cations Workers  of  America  oi  the  APL- 


ClO  and  the  General  Telephone  Co.  of 
Caltifomla  affecting  nearly  9,000  em- 
ployees of  that  company. 

Briefly,  the  situation  Is  that  the  Com- 
munications Workers  of  America  has  just 
coocluded.  as  a  result  of  intensive  and 
responsible  collective  bargaining,  a  gen- 
eral pattern  agreement  for  the  workers 
in  the  communications  industry.  This 
agiteement  calls  for  a  wage  Increase  that 
Is  in  line  with  the  economic  trends  in  the 
country,  a  revision  of  the  pension  ssrs- 
teEtL  to  make  it  more  equitable,  a  vacation 
schedule  providing  for  a  3  weeks'  annual 
vacation  after  10  years  of  service,  and 
some  provision  against  the  economic  haz- 
ards of  illness. 

It  wa3  the  expectation  of  the  CWA, 
an^  I  think  a  quite  justified  one,  that 
General  Telephone  of  California  would 
agree  to  a  new  labor  contract  that  would 
at  least  match  the  provisions  of  the 
contract  prevailing  in  the  industry.  It 
is  $omething  of  a  surprise  to  leam  that 
General  Telephone  of  California  is  un- 
wiiing  to  do  this,  that  it  is  apparently 
content  to  allow  its  employee  morale  to 
suffer  the  deterioration  that  must  occur 
when  its  workers  compare  their  status 
with  that  of  the  men  and  women  working 
nekt  to  them  performing  identical  jobs. 
Aijd  it  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  all 
Americans  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Gen- 
eral Telephone  of  California  serves  not 
only  the  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  the 
"Chipe  Canaveral  of  the  West,"  but  a 
number  of  other  vital  defense  installa- 
tio(ns. 

This  is  not  a  poor,  struggling  com- 
pany- Its  recent  finsuicial  reports  and 
statements  by  its  officers  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  General  Telephone  L 
Electronics,  of  which  General  Telephone 
of  California  is  an  important  subsidiary, 
is  a  prosperous  concern.  It  is.  as  a  re- 
sult of  defense  contracts  and  other  fac- 
tors, one  of  the  Nation's  50  largest 
concerns. 

The  seeming  refusal  to  grant  its  em- 
ployees in  General  Telephone  of  Cali- 
fornia the  wage  and  working  conditions 
prevalent  in  th'e  industry  seems  to  be  a 
matter  of  principle  though  I  confess  to 
an  inability  to  understand  either  the 
moral,  social,  or  economic  basis  for  this 
principle.  It  Is  the  same  principle 
which  led  to  labor  strife,  to  economic  in- 
stability, to  unhealthy  hostility  between 
employees  and  management. 

In  this  situation,  touching  the  nerves 
of  jour  national  security  as  It  does,  It  is 
a  matter  of  great  concern  to  me  and,  I 
believe,  to  the  Members  of  this  House 
al]  of  whom  regard  our  national  security 
asjdeserving  the  highest  priority. 

fThe  Communications  Workers  of 
America  is,  I  know  and  Members  of  the 
House  know,  one  of  this  country's  most 
responsible  and  reasonable  labor  orga- 
nirations.  I  am  sure  they  will  continue 
to  refrain  from  any  acts  that  would  in 
any  way  impair  the  effectiveness  of  the 
defense  establishments  served  by  Gen- 
enJ  Telephone  of  California.  I  believe 
the  attitude  of  the  union  in  this  situation 
shpuld  be  matched  with  equal  concern 
by  officials  of  our  Defense  Establishment 
ajjd  that  inquiry  should  be  instituted 
into  the  effect  of  such  labor  poUcies  as 
those  being  displayed  by  General  Tele- 
phone of  California  on  Its  ability  to  carry 


out  its  contracts  as  they  relate  to  our 
Defense  Establishment. 

In  past  instances.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  exerted  our  weight  and  authority 
against  unions  which  have  been  charged 
with  actions  affecting  our  defense  in- 
stallations. It  is  time  we  exerted  equal 
weight  and  authority  with  companies 
whose  attitudes  and  poUcies  may  create 
situations  which  adversely  affect  our  de- 
fense installations. 


EXPECTED  VISIT  OP  TITO  TO 
THIS  COUNTRY 

Mr.  DUtSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  next  few  weeks  Yugoslavia's  dictator, 
Josip  Bros  Tito,  is  expected  to  arrive  in 
this  country  and  to  visit  at  the  White 
House. 

It  is  my  every  hope  that  he  will  not 
be  given  the  privilege  to  address  Con- 
gress. How  can  we,  as  elected  officials. 
sit  and  listen  to  a  man  who  has  forbidden 
his  people  to  have  the  right  of  free  elec- 
tions? 

I  feel  that  a  letter  I  received  recently 
from  the  Serbian  National  Comiiiittee 
expresses  fully  the  sentiments  of  many 
Americans. 

The  letter,  dated  September  16,  1963, 
follows : 

SsKBUN  National  Comicittkx, 
Chicago,  lU.,  September  It,  1963. 

Gkktlxmen  :  We  hope  that  you  wUl  pardon 
us  for  addressing  you  in  this  manner.  But 
we  have,  in  this  case,  a  very  Important  peti- 
tion which,  we  feel,  would  be  moet  effective 
if  presented  In  the  same  way  to  aU  respon- 
sible political  leaders  in  the  United  States. 

The  subject  of  this  petition  Is  the  invita- 
tion extended  to  Yugoelavia's  dictator.  Joelp 
Bros  Tito,  to  visit  the  White  House  and  Con- 
gress. 

The  farts  of  Tito's  seizure  of  power  and  of 
his  metamorphosis  as  a  political  dictator  are 
weU  known  to  both  the  White  House  and 
Congress.  Many  memorandums  on  this  sub- 
ject have  already  been  presented  by  Yugo- 
slavian emigrants,  especially  representatives 
of  Serbians.  We  do  not  wlah  to  discusa 
Tito's  policy  of  dictatorship  here,  nor  the 
economic  and  financial  disorder  of  his  gov- 
ernment, nor  the  strategic  uselessness  of  the 
Yugoslavian  army  in  any  future  war;  we  wish 
only  to  make  a  few  general  points. 

Tito's  expected  visit  to  Washington  doubt- 
lessly has  provoked  Serbian  emigrants  from 
Yugoslavia  and  has  caused  concern  as  to  how 
much  disturbance  It  will  arouse,  while  the 
people  in  Yugoslavia  feel  that  they  have  re- 
ceived one  more  blow  from  a  nation  from 
which  they  have  expected  help  In  being  lib- 
erated from  Tito's  dictatorship. 

These  people  know  what  kind  of  man  Tito 
Is,  how  he  snatched  power  with  the  support 
of  Soviet  bayonets;  how  he  has  never  given 
the  people  the  right  to  free  elections,  a  free 
press,  or  free  meetings;  how  he  has  killed  or 
oppressed  all  the  proponents  of  a  democracy, 
beginning  with  Oen.  Draza  Mlhallovlc;  how 
be  has  imprisoned  without  Judge  or  court 
more  than  7  mUllon  votere  only  because  they 
were  for  a  real  democracy. 

That  this  man  who  does  not  represent  the 
people  of  Yugoelavla  should  be  received  with 
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the  same  warmth  and  sincerity  as  If  he  did 
In  a  real  democratic  sense  represent  the  peo- 
ple is  a  great  paradox. 

Ordinary  people  must  ask  themselves: 
"Where  are  those  ideals  for  which  we  must 
sacriflce?"  If  the  principles  and  ideals  of 
democracy  are  destroyed,  has  not  commu- 
nism achieved  a  very  big  success?  And  if 
we  need  these  people  in  the  final  and  in- 
evitable struggle  between  democracy  and 
conamunlsm,  by  what  Ideals  shall  we  urge 
them  to  revolt  and  fight? 

From  a  short-range  point  of  view,  Tito's 
visit  may  be  politically  reasonable,  but  its 
long-term  effects  will  be  far-reaching  In  the 
political  life  of  these  people,  for  their  aouls 
will  harbor  an  eternal  wound. 

Tito  Is  known  as  an  advocate  of  peaceful 
coexistence,  but.  practically  si>eaklng.  If 
democratic  nations  accept  peaceful  coexist- 
ence on  his  terms,  Yugoslavia  will  remain  In 
perpetual  slavery  under  communism.  Thus, 
although  Tito  is  a  conspirator  against  liberty, 
justice,  and  democracy,  he  will  be  received 
by  the  White  House  and  Congress. 

What  can  Tito,  courier  and  spy  for  Comin- 
tern between  two  wars,  do  for  the  biggest  and 
richest  NaUon  in  the  world?  He  can  give 
nothing  except  a  spy's  smile  and  secret  con- 
tempt for  a  very  brilliant  reception.  What 
can  he  receive?  Even  if  he  receives  only  a 
very  nice  reception,  he  will  obtain  more  polit- 
ical and  ideological  benefits  for  Comlntenn 
than,  in  a  military  sense,  he  would  obtain 
through  a  gift  of  the  entire  Sixth  American 
Fleet  with  all  Its  war  potential. 

Only  2  weeks  ago,  Khrushchev  visited 
Yugoslavia.  He  and  Tito  made  plans  for 
Tito's  visits  to  Washington,  Mexico,  and 
South  America.  This  meeting  between  the 
two  dictators  shows  that  Tito's  politics.  Ideol- 
ogy, and  destiny  are  very  closely  linked  to 
Moscow,  and  that  his  parrot's  declarations 
about  good  relations  with  the  West  are  cal- 
culated only  to  gain  the  financial  help  with- 
out which  Tito  cannot  survive  and  which 
he  receives  and  disperses  without  question 
or  control.  Tito's  government  finds  Itself  In 
an  economically  and  financially  Impossible 
situation,  but  Tito,  himself,  with  his  estates, 
palaces,  and  special  resorts.  Is  without  ex- 
ample even  in  feudal  times. 

Tito  enjoys  being  In  the  center  of  Inter- 
national problems.  There  Is  not  a  day  In  the 
week  without  foreign  visitors  to  Yugoslavia; 
chiefs  of  state,  general  secretaries,  other 
functionaries  and  administrators  arrive  dally 
In  Belgrade.  The  cost  of  their  receptions, 
dinners,  round  trips,  etc.  is  without  control, 
but  the  mass  of  the  population  Is  short  on 
even  the  basic  necessities  of  life. 

The  incompatibility  between  democratic 
principles  and  cooperation  with  dictators  is 
demonstrated  by  the  invitation  to  Tito  by 
Mr.  Thant.  General  Secretary  of  the  U.N.  to 
be  speaker  of  this  session  of  the  General 
Assembly.  Should  Tito,  who  has  refused  to 
pay  Yugoslavia's  part  In  the  U.N.  budget  for 
the  Congo  and  the  Middle  East  be  speaker  In 
the  General  Assembly? 

We  present  this  petition  in  the  name  of  the 
Serbian  National  Committee,  political  repre- 
sentative for  exiled  Serbians  of  democratic 
Yugoslavia  and  also  the  free  voice  of  those 
oppressed  In  Yugoslavia  today  by  Tito  and 
the  Communist  Party.  We  appeal  In  the 
name  of  all  the  great  principles  of  democracy, 
justice,  and  morality  and  In  the  common 
Interest  of  all  men  of  good  will  who  respect 
the  right,  live  truly,  and  believe  In  God  that 
Tito  not  be  received  In  Washington. 

Oxir  children  are  already  in  the  jaws  of  the 
Communist  dragon.  We  pray  to  God  for 
your  chUdren  that  they  have  not  the  same 
destiny  as  ours. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Stevav  D.  TarvxTNAC, 

President. 
BaawiSLAv  M.  Stamisic. 

Secretary. 


CONGRESSMEN  MAHON  AND  CURTIS 
SIGNALLY  HONORED 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that 
I  speak  the  sentiments  of  every  Member 
of  the  House  when  I  express  gratifica- 
tion that  two  of  our  colleagues — the 
Honorable  George  H.  Mahon,  of  Texas, 
and  the  Honorable  Thomas  B.  Cttrtes  of 
Missouri — recently  have  been  signally 
honored  by  the  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Association.  They  have  been 
awarded  the  Congressional  Distinguished 
Service  Award  in  recognition  of  their 
long  and  distinguished  service  in  this 
body. 

These  biermial  awards,  which  were 
presented  to  the  1963  recipients  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  serve  a  highly  useful  purpose. 
They  not  only  accord  recognition  and 
deserved  honors  to  individuals  who  have 
made  notable  contributions  in  the  leg- 
islative field ;  but  even  more  importantly, 
they  also  help  acquaint  the  public  with 
the  broad  and  varied  range  of  services 
that  go  into  the  making  of  effective  con- 
gressional government. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star,  In  com- 
menting on  these  awards  in  its  issue  for 
September  13,  noted  a  particular  time- 
liness in  this  year's  citations.  They 
came,  it  was  observed,  at  a  time  when 
the  practice  of  "kicking  Congress  around, 
an  old  America  sport,"  was  attaining 
new  popularity. 

The  Star  went  on  to  state  Its  full 
agreement  with  the  view  of  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  "that  rec- 
ognition, not  ridicule,  is  more  likely  to 
inspire  Members  of  Congress  to  fulfill 
the  responsibihty  the  Pounding  Fathers 
laid  upon  them." 

I  concur  with  these  sentiments  that 
Congress  should  be  strengthened,  better 
understood,  and  Its  outstanding  Mem- 
bers should  be  recognized  and  honored. 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend publicly  my  congratulations  to  our 
distinguished  colleagues — the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  and  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri — on  being  selected  for 
this  award. 

The  citations  and  this  editorial  com- 
ment follow: 

PoLmcAL  Science  Awards 

Mr.  Mahon.  Discharging  with  quiet  dis- 
tinction one  of  the  Congress'  most  difficult 
and  important  tasks  (he  is  chairman  of  the 
House  Defense  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee), Mahon  exempliflea  the  best  traditions 
of  legislative  service.  •  •  •  His  zealous  con- 
cern for  the  national  defense  Is  tempered 
by  concern  for  the  Nation's  economy.  His 
respect  and  friendship  for  the  Military  Es- 
tablishment is  tempered  by  a  commitment 
to  clviUan  controL  •  •  •  (He  Is)  an  ac- 
knowledged expert  In  his  field. 

Mr.  Curtis.  By  articulating  and  advanc- 
ing policy  alternatives,  ha  has  elevated  the 
discussion  of  economic  issues  in  the  Con- 
gress and  elsewhere.  *  *  *  He  speaks  with 
a  compelling  voice  In  the  development  of 
his  party's  approach  to  the  problem  of  fuU 
employment  in  a  rapidly  automating  econ- 
omy.    A  student  of  Congress,  he  Is  In  the 


forefront  among  his  colleagues  In  working 
for  alteration  of  rules  and  procedures  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  (hanging  society  in  a 
changing  world. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  Sept. 
13,  IMS] 

CONGRESSIONAI.    HONOKS 

Kicking  Congress  around  is  an  old  Ameri- 
can sport  and  one  which  has  reached  new 
popularity  this  year.  The  humorists  and 
the  reformers  have  all  been  working  over 
their   favorable   targets   on   Capitol  Hill. 

It  is  refreshing — and  genuinely  useful — 
for  the  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion to  break  into  this  chorus  of  catcalls  and 
Jeers  to  honor  several  members  of  Congress 
with  Distinguished  Service  Awards. 

The  biennial  honors  were  presented  last 
Friday  to  Senator  Clinton  P.  ANDsasoN, 
Democrat,  of  New  Mexico;  Senator  Levixett 
Saltowstau..  Republican,  of  Massachusetts; 
Representative  Gaoaox  H.  Mahon,  Democrat, 
of  Texas;  and  Representative  Thomas  B. 
CxTBTis,  Republican,  of  Missouri. 

We  Join  the  political  scientlsU  in  aaluting 
them.  The  variety  of  their  political  views 
and  their  styles  of  operation  bear  out  one 
theme  of  the  awards:  That  Congress  offers 
8c<H>e  to  men  of  numy  talents.  Senator  An- 
derson has  been  as  aggressive  in  pushing  the 
causes  in  which  he  believes  as  Senator  Sal- 
tonstali.  has  been  skillful  in  contriving  the 
compromises  that  permit  legislation  to  go 
forward.  Representative  Mahon,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, is  a  symbol  of  dogged,  effective  com- 
mittee work.  Representative  Cuaxis  has  be- 
come perhaps  the  leading  champion  of  effec- 
tive floor  debate. 

The  Congressional  Distinguished  Service 
Awards  were  suggested  by  former  Senator 
Wllliam  Benton,  of  Connecticut,  not  just 
to  honor  individual  Uwmakera  but  "to 
dramatize  the  crucial  role  of  a  freely  elected 
legislative  body  in  maintaining  the  values 
and    processes   of    our   democratic    society." 

We  share  with  Mr.  Benton  and  the 
American  Political  Science  Association  the 
view  that  recognition,  not  ridicule,  is  more 
likely  to  inspire  Membera  of  Congress  to 
fulfill  the  responsibility  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers laid  upon  them. 


TAX  CUT   MUST   NOT  BE   CONTIN- 
GENT ON  AN  INDEFINITE  FUTURE 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  an  excellent  tetter  from  the 
president  of  the  Appalachian  Power  Co., 
Mr.  Donald  C.  Cook,  which  sets  forth  very 
cogent  arguments  in  support  of  an  im- 
mediate tax  cut  which  is  not  tied  to  some 
imcertaln  future  development.     Under 
permission  granted,  I  Include  President 
Cook's  letter  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Appalachian  Powm  Co.. 
New  York  W.Y,  September  10.  1963. 
The  Honorable  Kxm  HxcHLxa. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Ma.  Hechlks:  I  am  writing  this  letter 
both  as  chief  executive  officer  oi  American 
Electric  Power  Co,  the  parent  company  of 
one  oL  the  largeat  inveetor-owned  electric 
utiUty  syatema  in  the  country,  and  aa  a  pri- 
vate citizen.  My  purpoaa  ia  to  urce  most 
strongly  your  support  for  the  propoeed  tax 
reduction  in  the  bill  now  before  the  House 
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Ways  and  Means  Committee  which,  I  under- 
stand. Is  expected  to  be  considered  shortly  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  thereaXter 
by  the  Senate. 

I  believe  that  our  Federal  tax  structure  is 
now  at  the  point  where  it  represents  a  ma- 
terial obstacle  to  further  economic  growth 
and  Lb  In  large  part  responsible  for  the  pres- 
ent high  level  of  unemployment.  I  believe 
that  the  proposed  tax  reduction  is  of  vital 
Importance  as  a  stlmvUiis  to  the  national 
economy  which  will  help  to  reduce  our  xin- 
employment  problem,  strengthen  our  com- 
petitive position  with  other  industrial  na- 
tions, and  advance  the  future  financial 
health  of  our  economy. 

I  would  also  like  to  see  a  reduction  in  gov- 
ernmental expenditures;  but  I  believe  it 
would  be  most  unfortunate  and  unwise  to 
regard  a  reduction  in  governmental  expendi- 
tures as  an  absolute  condition  precedent  to 
the  tax  reduction.  It  seems  to  me  that  such 
an  approach  might  well  result  in  the  defeat 
of  the  proposed  tax  reduction,  which  would 
not  only  be  materially  hurtful  to  the  econ- 
omy but,  in  addition,  might  well  operate 
to  defeat  the  objective  of  achieving  reduced 
governmental  expenditures. 

In  short,  I  strongly  believe  (1)  the  pro- 
posed tax  reduction  should  be  approved, 
without  any  condition  precedent,  to  provide 
an  essential  stimulus  to  our  national  econ- 
omy; (2)  the  resulting  loss  in  revenue  will, 
I -believe,  be  largely  or  wholly  made  up  with- 
in a  relatively  short  time  by  reason  of  the 
stimulus  to  the  economy  provided  by  the  tax 
reduction:  (3)  to  the  extent  that,  and  In 
the  period  in  which,  there  Is  a  loss  in  reve- 
nue, this  will,  more  than  any  other  factor, 
exert  pressure  on  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  to  reduce  expenditures  in  order  to 
lessen — or  at  least  not  widen — the  gap  be- 
tween revenues  and  expenditures. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  hope  that  you 
will  lend  your  strong  support  to  the  tax 
reduction. 

Sincerely, 

DoNAU)  C.  Cook, 

Pretident. 


WHY  WE  NEED  A  TAX  CUT  NOW 

Mr.  HECHLER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  t2il8  point  In  the  Rscoro  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECTHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  need 
a  tax  cut  now.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  Include  the  text  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's nationwide  address  of  September 
18: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Sept.  10,  1963] 

Trk  Pkisxdknt's  Addexss  :  Tax  Cxtt  Bill  Mttst 
Not  Bx  Dihttxd 

Good  evening,  my  fellow  citizens. 

Peace  around  the  world  and  progress  here 
at  home  are  the  hopes  of  aU  Americans.  In 
the  next  7  days.  Congress  will  make  crucial 
decisions  in  both  areas. 

The  D.S.  Senate  will  vote  on  the  treaty 
outlawing  tests  in  the  atmosphere.  It  is 
the  first  concrete  limitation  on  the  nuclear 
arms  race  since  the  bomb  was  first  Invented. 
It  enables  all  men  and  women — East  and 
West,  free  and  slave,  now  and  in  the  future — 
to  be  free  from  the  fears  of  radioactive  fall- 
out. It  affords  us  a  small  sign  of  hope  that 
war  can  be  averted,  that  the  terrible  de- 
structive power  of  nuclear  weapons  can  be 
abolished  before  they  abolish  us,  that  our 
children  can  inhabit  a  world  in  which  free- 
dom is  secure  and  the  air  is  pure.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  will  be 
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approved  by  the  Senate  by  a  margin  large 
enough  to  show  the  world  that  the  American 
people  want  a  just  peace. 

TAX    CUT    BILL    AfTCCTS   ALL 

T^e  other  crucial  vote,  which  is  In  the 
Hou^  of  Representatives,  affects  every  Indi- 
vldt]al  and  every  business  in  the  United 
States — and  the  taxes  we  pay  to  the  Federal 
Ooverninent. 

NO  more  Important  legislation  wlU  come 
befcf-e  the  Congress  this  year  than  before 
the  ^ouse  next  week  to  reduce  Federal  taxes. 
In  ^ct.  no  more  Important  domestic  eco- 
nonilc  legislation  has  come  before  the  Con- 
gres*  in  some  16  years.  It  is  urgently 
needed — and  I  hope  you  wlU  support  it  in 
the  hational  Interest. 

Tlie  Federal  income  tax  is  one  of  those 
subjects  which  for  years  nearly  everyone  has 
complained  about  but  hardly  anyone  has 
dont  anything  about.  Perhaps  we  have  too 
long  beard  of  the  certainty  of  "death  and 
taxe(B."  Perhaps  other  national  and  inter- 
national Issues  have  seemed  more  pressing. 
Yet  the  fact  is  that  the  high  wartime  and 
posUwar  tax  rates  we  are  now  paying  are  no 
longer  necessary.  They  are.  In  fact,  harm- 
ful. These  high  rates  do  not  leave  enough 
moqey  In  private  hands  to  keep  this  coun- 
try'* economy  growing  and  healthy.  They 
havt  helped  to  cause  recessions  before  In  pre- 
vio\4s  years — including  1958  and  1960 — and 
unless  they  are  reduced  they  can  cause  reces- 
slonjB  again. 

mx  FACToas  fob  tax  crrr 
bUl  on  which  the  House  will  vote  next 
wee^  is  a  sound  bill — and  we  need  it  for 
maqy  reasons. 

Ftrst.  A  tax  cut  means  more  Jobs  for  Amer- 
ican workers.  More  aftertax  money  means 
buying  power  for  consumers  and  investors — 
and  this  means  more  production  and  the  Jobs 
our  Nation  needs.  Merely  to  reduce  unem- 
plo5ttnent  to  a  more  acceptable  level  in  the 
nexH  2%  years,  we  must  create  more  than 
10,0<)0  more  new  Jobs  every  day. 

VffB  cannot  effectively  attack  the  problems 
of  tjeenage  crimes  and  delinquency  until  we 
attack  teenage  employment.  We  cannot 
effectively  solve  the  problems  of  racial  Injus- 
tice until  we  create  more  Jobs  for  all.  We 
cantiot  effectively  tackle  the  challenge  of 
automation  until  there  are  more  jobs  for  the 
meq  who  are  being  thrown  out  of  work  by 
ma<^ines. 

Second.  A  tax  cut  means  new  protection 
against  another  tragic  recession.  I  do  not 
say  I  a  recession  Is  Inevitable  without  a  tax 
cut  |or  impossible  with  one.  But,  excluding 
war  years,  we  have  had  a  recession  on  the 
average  of  every  42  months  since  World  War 
II — or  every  44  months  since  World  War  I — 
and  by  next  January,  it  will  have  been  44 
months  since  the  last  recession  began.  Re- 
cession means  high  imemployment  and  high 
budget  deficits.  Of  all  kinds  of  waste,  they 
are  the  worst.  We  need  a  tax  cut  to  keep 
this  present  drive  from  running  out  of  gas. 

Third.  A  tax  cut  means  new  markets  for 
American  business.  American  citizens  wiU 
speqd  an  overwhelming  percentage  of  the 
extrfi  aftertax  dollars  left  in  their  pockets; 
and  this  spending  wUl  broaden  the  mar- 
kets of  businessmen — put  idle  machines 
back  to  work — and  require  new  machines  and 
new  factories  to  be  built.  The  multiplied 
effect  of  these  new  private  consumption  and 
invastment  expenditures  released  by  the  tax 
cut  will  create  a  new  market  right  here  at 
honie  nearly  equal  to  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  Canada  and  Australia  combined. 

Fourth.  A  tax  cut  means  higher  famUy  in- 
comes, higher  business  profits  and  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budget.  Every  taxpayer  and 
his  family  will  have  more  money  left  over 
after  taxes,  for  a  new  car,  a  new  home,  new 
conteniences,  education,  and  investment. 

Every  businessman  can  keep  a  higher  per- 
centage of  profit  in  his  cash  register  or  put 
It  to  work  expanding  or  Improving  his  busi- 


ness. And  as  the  national  Income  grows, 
the  Federal  Government  will  ultimately  end 
up  with  more  tax  revenues.  Prosp>erlty  will 
balance  our  budget.  Our  tax  rates  are  so 
high  today  that  the  growth  of  profits  and 
paychecks  in  this  country  has  been  stunted, 
our  tax  revenues  have  been  depressed,  and 
ovir  books  for  7  of  the  last  10  years  have  been 
in  the  red. 

By  lowering  tax  rates,  and  Increasing  Jobs 
and  Incomes,  we  can  expand  tax  revenues 
and  bring  our  budget  into  balance;  and  to 
assist  further  in  this  effort,  we  have  pledged 
an  ever-tighter  rein  on  Federal  expenditures, 
limiting  our  outlays  to  only  those  activities 
which  are  fully  essential  to  the  Nation. 
Spending  will  be  controlled  and  our  deficit 
will  be  reduced. 

Fifth  and  finally.  A  tax  cut  means  new 
strength  around  the  world  for  the  American 
dollar  and  freedom.  A  tax  cut  can  help  us 
balance  o\ir  international  accounts  and  end 
the  outflow  of  gold  by  helping  make  the 
American  economy  more  modem,  efficient, 
and  productive — by  enabling  our  goods  to 
compete  more  successfully  with  those  of  the 
most  efficient  foreign  factories — and  by 
nmklng  Investment  in  America  more  attrac- 
tive than  Investment  abroad.  And  a  tax  cut 
wUl  help  us  convince  other  nations  of  the 
advantages  of  freedom  by  helping  to  end  the 
tragic  poverty  of  long-term  unemployment 
and  the  waste  of  idle  men  and  machines. 

KKTSTONE  BILL   NZOED   NOW 

For  all  these  reasons,  this  bill  deserves  your 
support.  I  do  not  say  that  it  will  solve  all 
our  economic  problems.  No  single  measure 
can  do  that.  We  need  to  advance  on  many 
other  fronts — education,  retraining,  area  re- 
development, youth  employment,  and  all  the 
rest.  But  this  bill  is  the  keystone  of  the 
arch.  Of  course.  It  Is  always  possible  to  find 
fault  with  any  bill,  to  suggest  delays  or  to 
attach  reservations.  It  is  always  possible  for 
someone  to  say :  "I  am  for  a  tax  cut  if  other 
conditions  are  met — or  when  certain  changes 
are  made — or  some  other  version  or  at  some 
future  time." 

But  if  we  are  to  make  the  most  of  what 
this  bill  has  to  offer  in  creating  Jobs,  fighting 
recession  and  balancing  our  international 
pajrmente  and  internal  budgets,  it  mvist  not 
be  diluted  by  amendment  or  conditions.  It 
must  not  be  sent  back  to  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  It  must  not  be  put 
off  untU  next  year.  This  Nation  needs  a  tax 
cut  now — not  a  tax  cut  "if" — not  a  tax  cut 
"when" — not  a  tax  cut  in  the  future  or  a 
tax  cut  for  the  few.  This  Nation  needs  a 
tax  cut  now  that  wiU  benefit  every  family, 
every  business,  and  every  part  of  the  Nation. 

Some  of  you  may  not  be  fully  aware  of  the 
problems  we  face  in  unemployment.  Most 
families  are  doing  better  than  ever.  An- 
other recession,  or  the  pains  of  economic 
insecurity  or  deprivation,  seem  very  far 
away.  But  they  are  not  so  far  away,  if  you 
would  only  look  around  you.  If  you  live  in 
a  growing  community  or  a  prosperous  neigh- 
borhood, see  for  yotirself  the  conditions  of 
those  who  cannot  find  work  who  live  in 
depression.  If  your  son  Is  in  high  school 
or  college,  take  a  look  at  those  who  dropped 
out,  at  the  nilUlons  of  young  people  po\iring 
into  the  labor  market. 

MILLIONS  MOBX  JOINING   LABOB  FOBCS 

Seven  million  more  young  people  are  com- 
ing into  the  labor  force  in  the  1960's  than 
in  the  1950's — and  chUdren  will  be  aware  of 
this  when  it  is  time  for  them  to  seek  work. 
Life  looks  rosy  now  to  those  with  highly 
trained  skills  that  are  in  widespread  demand, 
and  you  forget  about  the  less- trained  and 
the  less-skilled  who  are  not  in  demand.  But 
if  we  cannot  create  more  Jobs — if  we  permit 
unemployment  to  grow — then  no  worker  can 
be  sure  of  his  job,  and  no  businessman  can 
be  sure  of  his  future. 

So  I  ask  you  to  consider  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  the  unemployed  in  your  own  com- 
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munlty— whether  they  are  the  very  young 
or  the  very  old,  Negro  or  white,  in  need  of 
training  or  retraining.  A  tax  cut  will  help 
them  find  jobs — It  will  help  everyone  Increase 
his  Income — and  it  will  help  prevent  the 
spre^td  of  unemployment  in  another  serious 
cession. 

There  are,  in  fact,  as  many  men  and  wom- 
en out  of  work  now.  In  a  prosperous  year, 
as  there  have  been  In  some  recession  years. 
We  get  properly  excited  about  a  labor  dis- 
pute which  Idles  thousands  of  workers — 
but  our  loss  from  excessive  unemployment 
In  recent  years  has  been  almost  20  times 
as  great  as  our  loss  from  strikes.  And  in 
the  next  2Vi  years  we  will  need  more  than 
10,000  new  full-time  Jobs  every  day,  for  a 
total  of  some  10  million  Jobs. 

That  is  what  a  tax  cut  can  help  to  give 
us;  that  Is  why  this  problem  affects  every 
citizen;  and  that  is  why  this  bill  provides 
for  a  top-to-bottom,  across-the-board  tax 
rate  reduction — on  both  personal  and  cor- 
porate Income.  Under  this  bill,  every  wage- 
earner  In  the  country  will  take  home  more 
money  every  week,  beginning  next  January  1. 
Every  businessman  will  pay  a  lower  tax  rate. 
Low-lucome  families  and  small  bxislnessmen 
will  get  special  tax  relief.  And  the  unem- 
ployed worker  who  gets  a  new  Job  from  aU 
this  win  gain  thousands  of  doUars  a  year. 

HOW    TAX    CUT    WILL    HELP    MANT 

Here  is  how  It  will  work : 
A  factory  worker  with   three   dependents 
earning  $90  a  week  will  have  his  taxes  reduced 
by  one-third. 

The  typical  American  family — a  father, 
mother,  and  two  children — earning  about 
$6,000  a  year  now  pajrs  an  annual  income 
tax  of  $600.  This  blU  will  cut  that  tax  by 
25  percent. 

A  salaried  employee  with  a  wife  and  two 
children,  who  earns  $8,000  a  year,  will  receive 
a- tax  cut  of  more  than  20  percent  that  wiU 
enable  him  to  pay  the  installments  on  a  new 
dishwasher  for  his  wife. 

These  individual  benefits  are  important. 
But  the  most  Important  benefits  go  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  as  these  typical  families 
and  millions  like  them  spend  that  extra 
money  on  a  new  dishwasher,  or  a  new  spring 
wardrobe,  or  a  washing  machine,  or  an  en- 
cyclopedia, or  a  longer  vacation  trip,  or  a 
downpayment  on  a  new  car,  or  a  new  home. 
The  businesses  which  serve  them  need  to 
hire  more  men.  The  men  who  are  hired  have 
more  money  to  spend.  The  companies  who 
sell  these  items  have  more  incentive  to  in- 
vest, to  improve,  and  to  expand  their  opera- 
tions. More  young  people  out  of  school  will 
find  work.  And  the  danger  of  recession  Is 
less. 

Recessions  In  this  country  are  too  harmful 
and  too  frequent — and  becoming  more  so. 
Between  the  first  and  second  postwar  re- 
cessions, we  had  45  months  of  upturn.  Be- 
tween the  second  and  third  we  had  35 
months — between  the  third  and  fourth.  25 
months.  We  have  now  had  31  months  of 
steady  upturn.  I  would  like  to  see  us  skip 
a  recession.  I  would  like  to  see  us  release 
•11  billion  of  extra  after-tax  piirchaslng 
power  into  the  private  economy  before  an- 
other downturn  can  begin.  That  is  why 
this  blU  is  both  Insurance  tcx  prosperity 
and   Insurance  against  recession. 

Recessions  are  not  inevitable;  someday 
we  may  wipe  out  this  kind  of  malady,  like 
yellow  fever.  We  already  have  the  ability 
to  reduce  their  frequency,  their  Impact  and 
their  duration;  and  this  tax  cut  is  the  single- 
most  effective  weapon  we  can  now  add. 

TAX  CUT   BILL  NOT   PABTISAN  ISSUX 

The  support  in  this  country  for  a  tax  cut 
crosses  political  lines — it  Includes  small 
businessmen,  workers  and  farmers,  econo- 
mists and  educators.  Very  few  are  openly 
opposed  to  cutting  taxes.  But  there  are 
those  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  hope 


to  delay  this  bill — or  to  attach  ruinous 
amendments — or    to   water   down   Its   effect. 

They  want  to  deny  our  country  the  full 
benefits  of  tax  reduction  because,  they  say, 
there  is  waste  in  Oovemment.  There  may 
be,  and  we  are  working  to  get  rid  of  it — 
but  let  us  not  forget  the  waste  In  4  million 
unemployed  men  and  women,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  still  more  unemployment  if  this  bUl 
does  not  pass. 

Those  who  are  opposed  talk  about  infia- 
tion  when,  in  fact,  prices  have  been  remark- 
ably steady  for  5  years — our  record  of 
wholesale  price  stability  In  an  expanding 
economy  is  unmatched  in  modern  history — 
and  when  persistent  slack  in  our  economy 
is  far  less  likely  to  lead  to  inflation  than  to 
recession. 

Those  who  are  opposed  talk  about  the  Fed- 
eral debt  when  the  actual  bvirden  of  that 
debt  on  our  economy  is  being  steadily  re- 
duced. Since  World  War  n  the  national  debt 
has  gone  up  only  11  percent  while  our  na- 
tional output  has  nearly  tripled,  in  contrast 
to  the  debt  of  State  and  local  government, 
which  has  risen  400  percent  in  the  same 
period. 

Those  who  are  opposed  to  this  bill  talk 
about  skyrocketing  Federal  employment 
when,  in  fact,  we  have  steadily  reduced  the 
number  of  Federal  employees  serving  every 
1,000  people  In  the  country.  In  fact,  there 
are  fewer  Federal  civilian  employees  today 
than  there  were  10  years  ago.  We  have  re- 
duced waste  and  Improved  efficiency  at  the 
Pentagon,  In  the  Post  Office,  in  the  farm 
program,  and  in  other  agencies  throughout 
the  Government. 

Section  I  of  this  bill,  as  Chairman  Mills, 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
has  pointed  out,  makes  clear  that  voting  for 
this  blU  Is  a  choice  of  tax  reduction  Instead 
of  deliberate  deficits  as  the  principal  means 
of  boosting  our  economy. 

FLKDGED    TO    nSCAL    RESPONSIBILmr 

No  wasteful.  Inefficient  or  unnecessary 
Government  activity  will  be  tolerated  on  the 
grounds  that  it  helps  employment.  We  are 
pledged  to  a  course  of  true  fiscal  responsi- 
bility, leading  to  a  balanced  budget  In  a  bal- 
anced fuU-employment  economy. 

My  feUow  citizens,  let  us  not  be  petty  or 
partisan  on  matters  such  as  this.  We  are 
not  talking  politics — we  are  talking  about 
more  Jobs  and  fewer  recessions.  We  are 
talking  about  the  future  of  our  coimtry — 
about  its  strength  and  growth  and  stability. 
We  are  talking  about  helping  people — peo- 
ple who  have  been  looking  for  work  for  a 
long  time,  whose  families  do  not  enjoy  what 
every  American  should  enjoy.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  a  tax  cut  in  your  own  pocket 
that  will  help  create  Jobs  and  Income  for 
everyone. 

We  are  talking,  as  I  said  to  you  at  the 
start,  about  one  of  the  most  Important 
pieces  of  legislation  to  come  before  the  Con- 
gress this  year — the  most  Important  domes- 
tic economic  measure  to  come  before  the 
Congress  In  15  years.  But  that  bill  is  In 
danger  of  being  weakened  or  deferred.  It 
needs  your  help,  your  voice.  This  is  not  a 
question  of  party — It  Is  a  question  of  Jobs 
and  growth.  It  Is  a  question  of  whether  our 
taxpa3rers  and  businessmen  and  workers  will 
get  the  break  they  deserve.  As  the  Congress 
prepares  to  vote  on  this  Issue,  I  strongly  urge 
you  to  support  this  bill  for  your  family's  sake 
and  for  your  country's  sake. 
Thank  you  and  good  night. 


week  during  general  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

The  SPEABER  pro  tem^pore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE     NO.     4     OP     THE 
HOUSE     SMALL    BUSINESS     COM- 

MITTEE 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  4  of  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee be  permitted  to  sit  today  during 
general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  5  OP  THE 
JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  5  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
be  permitted  to  sit  for  the  balance  of  the 
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Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection- 
Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  President  of  the  United  States  went 
on  a  national  television  hookup  and 
asked  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  inform  their  Congressmen  as  to  how 
they  felt  about  a  tax  cut. 

I  would  like  to  say  this:  I  have  heard 
from  a  good  many  of  the  people  of  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Flor- 
ida which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 
As  of  this  moment  the  average  against 
a  tax  cut  is  12  to  1,  unless  similar  re- 
ductions are  made  in  the  expenditures  of 
Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  Is  the 
attitude  of  a  good  many  people  who  still 
in  this  Nation  hope  to  have  some  fiscal 
responsibility  in  this  great  Government 
of  ours. 


CRIME  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA AND  ELSEWHERE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  day  of 
reckoning  may  soon  be  upon  us,  hence 
our  President  should  now  set  aside  a  day 
of  mourning  for  the  himdreds  upon  hun- 
dreds of  fine  law-abiding  American  citi- 
zens who  are  stabbed,  raped,  and  mur- 
dered every  year  of  our  Lord  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  and  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

On  that  day  every  law-abiding  Chris- 
tian and  Jew  would  pray  for  the  day 
when  good  people  would  be  safe  in  their 
own  homes,  on  the  streets,  and  in  pubhc 
places,  be  it  daylight  or  dark,  and  that 
speedy  justice  be  Imposed  on  all 
criminals. 
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Mr.  l^;>eaker,  every  American  must 
understand  that  to  be  worthy  of  all  oiir 
Inherent  American  benefits,  each  and 
every  one  of  us  must  be  willing  to  accept 
the  responsibilities  of  good  citizenship  in 
this  blessed  land  of  ours. 


MEXICAN  LABOR 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  uninformed  or  misinformed 
people  in  and  out  of  Congress  continue 
to  refer  to  braceros  as  slave  labor  and 
talk  about  50  cents  or  60  cents  per  hour 
in  wages. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  some  facts 
printed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

The  UJ3.  Department  of  Labor  reports 
the  following  figures  for  California  for 

farm  wages  paid  braceros : 

Per  hour 

Load   carrotB $2  80 

J     Prune   stxawberrlea 2.03 

Thin    celery... 2.01 

Pick  watennelona 1.  70 

Pick   dates.. _ 1.67 

Pull-top   rutabagas 1.61 

Thln-hoe    multlcrops 1.58 

Pick  peaches 1.67 

Pick   peppers 1.65 

Thin  miscellaneous  vegetables 1.  62 

Harvest   raisins 1.49 

Bag  dates 1.46 

Spinach... 1.  44 

Pick    tangerines 1.40 

Pick   oranges 1.  18 

Thin    lettuce 1.33 

Load  peaches 1.  68 

The  above  earnings  are  statewide  av- 
erages and  include  housing,  utilities,  to- 
job  transportation  and  meals  at  $1.75 
per  day.  Same  conditions  were  available 
to  domestics. 

This  completely  refutes  any  charge 
that  this  is  slave  labor  brought  in  here 
at  cheap  rates. 


RUSSIAN  STORE  TO  OPEN  HERE, 
TASS  REPORTS 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
another  example  of  our  program  of  co- 
existence with  the  Russians.  It  was  an- 
nounced yesterday  in  the  Washington 
Star  as  a  message  from  Moscow. 

I  will  read  this  article  in  its  entirety: 
Russian  Store  To  Open  Hxse,  Tass  Reports 

Moscx>w. — A  Russian  department  store  will 
open  In  Washington,  probably  In  October, 
the  Soviet  News  Agency,  Tass,  said  tonight. 

Tass  said  a  three-story  building  has  been 
rented  In  downtown  Washington  and  work- 
ers are  putting  It  In  shape. 

The  agency  said  Soviet  department  stores 
are  now  operating  In  Warsaw,  Prague,  Lon- 
don.  Athens,   Rome,   and   Beirut,   featuring 


Soviet  modern  appliances  as  well  as  tradi- 
tional Russian  goods. 

(Igor  D.  Bubnov,  second  secretary  of  the 
tbnbassy  In  Washington,  said  he  had  not 
beard  of  the  store  project  but  it  would  be 
^n  accord  with  the  trend  of  current  Russian- 
American  relations.) 


INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CULTURAL  EXCHANGE  PRO- 
GRAM—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
tvhich  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
iiccompanying  papers,  was,  by  vmani- 
taous  consent,  referred  to  the  Committee 
pn  Foreign  Affairs : 

^o  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mu- 
tual Educational  and  Exchange  Act  of 
1961  (Public  Law  87-256,  the  Fulbright- 
Hays  Act) ,  I  transmit  herewith  the  an- 
nual report  on  the  international  educa- 
tional and  cultural  exchange  program 
lor  the  fiscal  year  1962. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
J    The  White  House,  September  23, 1963. 

(Enclosures:  (1)  Two  copies  of  the  an- 
nual report,  (2)  two  copies  of  the  list  of 
American  grantees  and  of  the  direc- 
tory of  foreign  grantees  for  fiscal  year 
1962,  (3)  two  copies  of  the  list  of  Ameri- 
tan  grantees  and  of  the  directory  of 
foreign  grantees  for  fiscal  year  1961.) 
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EFORM      OP      EMINENT      DOMAIN 
PROCEDURES  LONG  OVERDUE 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
inanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
Tom  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
pRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
!  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
Objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
]  Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  an  article  en- 
titled "Bulldozers  at  Your  Door,"  which 
Was  published  in  the  September  1963  is- 
sue of  Reader's  Digest.  This  article  was 
condensed  from  the  publication.  National 
Civic  Review,  and  was  written  by  Sidney 
Z.  Searles,  chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
Condemnation,  Association  of  the  Bar  of 
iihe  City  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Searles  makes  a  strong  case  for 
i-eform  of  the  eminent  domain  pro- 
i:edures,  and  suggests  that  a  starting 
ixjint  could  be  the  adoption  of  laws 
Similar  to  some  in  England,  Canada,  and 
H  number  of  States,  including  Wisconsin, 
J^orida,  Wyoming,  and  Oregon. 
i  The  Reader's  Digest  article  points  out 
ihat  our  eminent  domain  procedures  are, 
tn  the  words  of  a  1962  American  Bar  As- 
sociation report,  the  product  of  "rules 
laid  down  in  a  bygone,  comparatively  un- 
complicated age"  when  land  was  plenti- 
ful and  government  property  seizures 
Were   few. 

Mr.  Searles  states  that —    ' 

In  the  last  decade  the  conditions  these  old 
tules  govern  have  been  transformed  by  the 
Explosion  of  our  population  and  technology. 
We  have  begxin  to  crowd  the  land  for  living 


space  and.  simultaneously,  for  everything 
from  airports  and  rocket  bases  to  reservoirs 
and  cemeteries.  In  the  process  the  formerly 
little-used  power  of  eminent  domain  has 
been  given  to  so  many  different  public  agen- 
cies, and  even  private  corporations,  that  to- 
day literally  tens  of  thousands  of  them  are 
condemning  private  property. 

Over  5(K)  separate  local  agencies  have  the 
light  of  eminent  domain  for  urban-renewal 
projects,  and  In  the  next  decade  will  dispose 
of  92  billion  worth  of  land,  five  times  the 
amount  received  from  all  sales  of  the  public 
domain  between  1785  and  1956.  The  inter- 
state highway  program  will  by  1972  take  $6 
billion  worth  of  land:  730,000  parcels  In  all, 
on  which  It  Is  Impossible  to  estimate  how 
many  millions  of  people  are  presently  living. 

We  are  In  the  midst  of  a  Federal-aid 
building  program  which,  for  sheer  size, 
dwarfs  any  engineering  project  ever  un- 
dertaken by  any  other  government  In 
history. 

Mr.  Searles  says  that  the  two  major 
components  of  the  building  program — 
highways  and  urban  renewal — presuma- 
bly wlH  bring  enormous  social  and  eco- 
nomic benefits,  "But  unless  the  laws  are 
changed  soon,  these  benefits  will  be 
achieved  at  the  expense^ of  millions  of  us 
who  happen  to  be  in  the  bulldozers' 
path." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  any  Government  proj- 
ect Involving  potential  condemnation, 
whether  it  is  public  housing,  urban  re- 
newal, or  highway  development,  the 
property  owners  live  in  a  state  of  eco- 
nomic blight  until  the  bureaucratic  plan 
Is  completed.  They  suffer  indefinitely — 
through  plan  changes,  amendments, 
personnel  reorganizations,  the  unending 
search  for  developers,  and  all  kinds  of 
bureaucratic  difBculties. 

The  mere  announcement  of  an  urban 
renewal  study  involving  an  area  can  cre- 
ate hardships.  Property  owners,  for  ex- 
ample, have  difficulty,  both  in  renting, 
particularly  on  a  lease  basis,  or  In  sell- 
ing their  properties.  At  the  same  time 
that  these  properties  are  being  assessed 
at  their  most  profitable  use,  as  conceived 
in  the  urban  renewal  plan,  their  owners 
in  all  probability  are  being  faced  with 
a  decline  in  real  estate  market  values. 
As  a  result,  properties  are  left  unim- 
proved, and  real  estate  speculation  of 
the  worst  type  Is  encouraged. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  way  that 
property  owners  can  obtain  a  quick  de- 
cision. They  know  that  in  the  indefinite 
future  their  property  will  be  taken,  but 
when,  and  for  how  much,  they  have  no 
idea.  In  the  meantime,  there  is  no  com- 
pensation available  for  the  immediate 
losses  the  property  owner  is  suffering. 

This  clearly  is  an  area  which  deserves 
investigation  if  we  are  to  provide  our 
citizens  with  adequate  protection  of  their 
property  rights,  and  avoid  the  ix>ssibility 
that  the  economic  cost  of  public  im- 
provements may  outweigh  the  benefits 
these  improvements  are  supposed  to  pro- 
vide. 

Published  in  the  Wilmington,  Del., 
Morning  News  on  September  20,  1963, 
was  the  Associated  Press  repwrt  that 
Howard  Evans,  an  official  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  said  in  a  speech 
In  Richmond,  Va.,  on  September  18  that 
an  investigation  of  the  urban  renewal 
program  by  Congress  will  develop  "the 
greatest  single  scandal  the  United  States 
has  ever  had." 
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Mr.  Evans,  formerly  with  the  Federal 
Urban  Renewal  Administration,  told  the 
Richmond  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
the  present  urban  renewal  program  is 
going  "to  make  millionaires  out  of  slum 
landlords." 

He  said  it  is  using  tax  money  from 
35  poorer  States  to  finance  projects  In 
big  cities  where  wealth  already  Is  ac- 
cumulated. In  his  Richmond  address, 
according  to  the  Associated  Press,  Mr. 
Evans  was  developing  one  segment  of  a 
theme  already  stated  by  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber's new  president,  Edwin  P.  Neilan, 
who  has  been  speaking  out  strongly 
against  the  urban  renewal  program. 

Mr.  Neilan's  central  argument  is  that 
most  Federal-aid  programs  contribute  to 
a  breakdown  of  national  political  moral- 
ity, with  the  people  and  their  representa- 
tives vying  for  more  and  more  Federal 
money. 

I  would  certainly  hope  that  far-reach- 
ing reforms  of  the  eminent  domain  pro- 
cedures will  be  one  of  the  major  results 
of  the  UFKJoming  study  of  the  urban  re- 
newal program  by  the  Special  Housing 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  study,  too,  is  long  over- 
due. 

The  Reader's  Digest  article  follows: 
Bulldozers    at   Your   Door 
(By  Sidney  Z.  Searles) 

One  afternoon  In  1957,  a  truck  came  to 
the  home  of  Harold  McPhee,  in  Mlnnetonka 
Village,  Minn.  In  a  scene  that  Is  becoming 
more  and  more  familiar  throughout  America, 
surveyors  began  tramping  over  his  two  acres 
with  their  transits  and  sighting  poles.  The 
State  was  preparing  to  take  his  land.  Today 
a  broad  strip  of  highway — Interstate  494 — 
sweeps  across  the  spot  where  McPhee's  house 
stood. 

McPbee,  now  living  a  few  mUes  away,  has 
no  complaint  about  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  forced  to  sell  out  to  the  State.  But  he 
bitterly  resents  the  way  It  was  done.  And 
well  he  might,  for  though  the  State  paid 
him  a  fair  price  for  his  property  the  eviction 
cost  him  more  than  $4,000,  for  which  he  has 
no  hope  of  recompense. 

In  buying  a  new  home,  he  was  forced  to 
give  up  a  5-percent  mortgage  on  his  old 
house  and  take  on  one  at  6  percent;  the  extra 
Interest,  plus  fees  for  refinancing,  will  cost 
him  about  $1,000.  Litigation  with  the  State 
over  the  value  of  his  property  cost  $3,000  In 
legal  and  appraisal  fees.  As  an  added  Ir- 
ritant, when  he  finally  moved,  the  State  paid 
him  only  $130  of  his  more  than  $200  moving 
costs. 

These  charges  are.  In  effect,  McPhee's  pen- 
alty for  owning  a  house  where  the  govern- 
ment wanted  to  put  a  road.  Unfortunately, 
there  Is  nothing  unusual  about  his  experi- 
ence. The  same  kind  of  thing  Is  happening 
everywhere  with   Increasing  frequency. 

Take  the  case  of  Joseph  Corso,  a  New  York 
City  pharmacist,  who  In  1946  bought  the 
Tenney  Pharmacy,  which  operated  In  a 
rented  store  on  Columbus  Avenue.  By  1952 
he  was  grossing  $250,000  a  year,  and  bad 
turned  down  an  offer  of  $50,000  for  the 
business. 

Later  that  year  the  city  began  taking 
over  Corso's  neighborhood  for  an  urban 
renewal  project.  The  building  In  which  he 
was  a  tenant  was  condemned,  the  Tenney 
Pharmacy  was  evicted;  the  total  that  Corso 
was  able  to  salvage  from  his  $50,000  business 
was  the  $4,500  he  received  for  his  fixtxires. 
Though  the  city  was  required  to  pay  the 
building's  owner  the  fair  market  value  of  his 
property,  Corso  as  a  renter  got  nothing  for 
the  enforced  uprooting.  Still,  Corso  was  re- 
latively lucky;  he  had  enough  money  to  re- 
open his  pharmacy  at  a  new  location  In  1953. 


Several  months  ago,  however,  Corso  was 
notified  that  he  was  again  being  evicted  fc»: 
a  public  project.  He  stands  to  lose  just  as 
much  money  this  time.  A  recent  survey  by 
the  University  of  Connecticut  of  21  urban 
renewal  projects  in  14  cities  showed  that  25 
percent  of  such  dislocated  businesses  never 
reopen  their  doors. 

We  Americans  are  in  the  midst  of  a  gov- 
ernment-sponsored building  program  that 
for  sheer  inunenslty  dwarfs  any  engineering 
project  ever  undertaken  by  any  government 
in  history.  The  Interstate  Highway  System, 
for  example,  now  only  one-third  finished,  by 
1972  will  have  leveled,  graded,  drained  and 
paved  41,000  miles  of  right-of-way — enough 
to  cover  an  area  half  again  as  big  as  Rhode 
Island.  And  when  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram is  completed,  an  acreage  equal  to  that 
of  Atlanta  and  Louisville  combined  will  have 
been  emptied  of  its  population,  leveled,  re- 
built, and  repopulated. 

These  two  major  components  of  the  build- 
ing program — highways  and  urban  renewal — 
presumably  will  bring  enormous  social  and 
economic  benefits.  But  unless  the  laws  are 
changed  soon,  these  benefits  will  be  achieved 
at  the  expense  of  millions  of  us  who  happen 
to  be  in  the  bulldozers'  path. 

The  ix>wer  to  take  private  jwoperty  in  the 
public  Interest — the  so-called  right  of  emi- 
nent domain — is  Inherent  in  Government. 
Under  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, government  may  exercise  this  power  as 
long  as  It  pays  the  owner  just  compensation 
for  the  pn-operty  it  takes;  the  owner  must,  in 
the  legal  term  be  "made  whole."  Over  the 
years,  however,  the  courts  have  interpreted 
jK-operty  to  mean  physical,  tangible  real 
estate.  Only  in  special  cases  must  the  con- 
demning authority  pay  for  incidental  or  con- 
sequential losses — that  is,  indirect  losses  as  a 
consequence  of  taking  the  property. 

In  Austin,  Tex.,  for  example,  when  the 
State  building  commission  condemned  an 
apartment  house  to  make  way  for  a  State 
office  building,  the  tenants,  anticipating  evic- 
tion, moved  out  4  months  before  the  State 
took  title  to  the  building.  But  the  covirt 
of  civil  appeals  ruled  that  the  owner  could 
not  collect  $9,650  for  the  State-caused  loss  in 
rents  during  the  period  he  owned  (and  con- 
tinued to  pay  taxes  on)  a  tenantless  build- 
ing. The  State  had  not  made,  in  the  coiun;'s 
words,  a  "physical  invasion  of  the  property." 

"That  is  the  law,"  said  a  New  Jersey  Judge 
in  a  similar  case.  "It  works  hardships.  The 
remedy  is  with  the  legislature.  The  court 
cannot  relieve." 

Our  eminent  domain  procedures  are,  in  the 
words  of  a  1962  American  Bar  Association 
report,  the  product  of  "rules  laid  down  in  a 
bygone,  comparatively  uncomplicated  age," 
an  age  when  land  was  plentiful  and  Govern- 
ment property  seizures  were  few,  and  when 
most  of  such  seizures — for  roads,  railroads, 
canals — skirted  cities  and  bypassed  farms. 
Consequential  damages  were  relatively  in- 
significant. It  is  the  laws  and  court  deci- 
sions made  during  this  period  that  bind  us 
today.  In  Colorado,  most  eminent-domain 
decisions  have  been  governed  by  laws  passed 
in  1887.  The  hasAc  Arizona  law  is  more  than 
60  years  old. 

But  in  the  last  decade  the  conditions 
these  old  rules  govern  have  been  transformed 
by  the  explosion  of  our  population  and  tech- 
nology. We  have  begim  to  crowd  the  land 
for  living  sfMice  and,  simultaneously,  for 
everything  from  airports  and  rocket  bases 
to  reservoirs  and  cemeteries.  In  the  process 
the  formerly  little-used  power  of  eminent 
domain  has  been  given  to  so  many  different 
public  agencies,  and  even  private  corpora- 
tions, that  today  literally  tens  of  thousands 
of  them  are  condemning  private  proi>erty. 

Over  600  separate  local  agencies  have  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  for  urban-renewal 
projects  and  in  the  next  decade  will  dispose 
of  $2  billion  worth  of  land,  five  times  the 
amount  received  frc«n  all  sales  of  the  public 
domain  between  1785  and  1956.     The  inter- 


state highway  program  will  by  1972  taXe  $6 
billion  worth  of  land:  730,000  pwircels  in  all, 
on  which  It  Is  Impoesibe  to  estimate  how 
many  millions  of  people  are  presently  living. 

The  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York  compiled  a  digest  of  fewer  than 
half  the  State's  condemnation  statutes;  it 
covered  69  single-spaced  pages.  Of  the 
State's  40-odd  public  authorities,  all  but  one 
or  two  have  condemnation  powers.  In  New 
Jersey  a  recent  compilation  showed  246  grants 
of  eminent-domain  power  for  purposes  as 
varied  as  building  war  memorials,  schools 
and  mental  hospitals;  conserving  historic 
sites;  distributing  gas  and  electricity;  widen- 
ing roads;  removing  fire  hazards;  building 
p£u-ks,  abattoirs,  airports,  post  offices,  park- 
ing lots,  stadiums,  incinerator  plants,  broad- 
walks,  tixnnel  approaches,  railroad  sidings, 
industrial  terminals.  (The  Port  of  New  York 
Authority  alone  has  12  separate  grants  of 
seizure  power  in  New  Jersey.) 

The  flood  of  lawsuits  is  beginning  to  over- 
whelm the  courts.  Former  Presiding  Judge 
Pred  Young,  of  the  New  York  State  Coiirt  of 
Claims,  recently  reported  that  eminent-do- 
main cases  increased  from  52  percent  of  the 
court's  calendar  in  1960  to  "the  truly  alarm- 
ing proportion"  of  68  percent  2  years  later. 
Last  year  a  single  New  York  Supreme  Court 
Jxistlce,  A.  David  Benjamin,  tried  more  than 
5,000  cases  involving  upwards  of  $42  million. 

Reform  is  obviotisly  essential.  Fortunately 
we  have  good  models  on  which  to  base  this 
reform:  eminent-domain  practices  in  Eng- 
land and  Canada,  as  well  as  the  scattering 
of  reforms  already  adopted  by  a  few  States 
and  some  Federal  agencies.  Here  are  some  of 
the  specific  changes  most  urgently  needed: 

Business  losses  such  as  those  suffered  by 
Pharmacist  Corso  should  be  compensated,  as 
has  long  been  done  in  England  and  Canada. 
In  Canada,  court  awards  are  made  to  cover 
the  cost  of  dismounting  and  reassembling 
machinery,  notifying  customers  of  the  new 
address,  time  lost  in  finding  a  new  location. 
The  loss  of  "goodwill"  is  also  compensated, 
since  a  business  that  has  built  a  clientele  In 
a  given  neighborhood  and  is  then  forced  to 
start  over  again  elsewhere  has  obviously  suf- 
fered a  serious  setback. 

Moving  expenses  and  other  personal  losses 
clearly  Identifiable  as  stemming  from  the 
eviction  should  be  paid.  In  England,  Can- 
ada and  a  small  minority  of  U.S.  States  (Wis- 
consin, Florida,  Wyoming,  and  Oregon), 
highway  builders  would  have  had  to  shoulder 
part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  Harold  McPhee's 
Increased  mortagage,  legal  fees  and  moving 
expenses. 

Compensation  should  be  complete  and 
prompt.  Though  in  Federal  takings  and  in 
a  few  States  (such  as  Idaho  and  Washington) 
the  full  appraised  value  must  be  paid  before 
the  condemning  authority  can  take  title,  in 
many  others  (such  as  New  York)  there  is  no 
such  requirement,  and  full  payment  is  often 
delayed  for  months,  even  years,  while  the 
case  drags  through  the  courts.  Homeowners 
thus  find  themselves  evicted  from  their  old 
house  without  money  to  buy  a  new  one. 

Compensation  should  take  into  considera- 
tion the  losses  caused  by  the  mere  announce- 
ment that  the  government  Intends  to  take 
property.  Twenty-three  years  ago  the  New 
York  City  Planning  Commission  Included  in 
its  master  plan  for  downtown  Manhattan 
a  wide  swath  of  property  for  the  projected 
lower  Manhattan  expressway,  and  3  years 
ago  it  gave  final  approval  of  the  expressway 
layout.  During  the  area's  period  of  govern- 
ment-created limbo,  hundreds  of  commercial 
tenants  vacated  buUdings  along  the  route. 
Today  some  of  the  buildings  are  boarded  up, 
even  though  the  city  has  virtually  abandoned 
the  expressway  plan.  There  is  no  provision 
in  the  law  to  compensate  the  owners  for  the 
rentals  lost.  Furthermore,  if  the  city  re- 
activates the  project,  the  owners  wUl  be 
paid  not  the  value  at  the  time  of  the  official 
announcement  of  the  project  but  the  run- 
down value  at  the  time  the  city  takes  title. 
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Ttnally,  a  model  cod*  ihould  Introduce 
uniform  procedure  Into  the  present  maze  of 
conflicting  laws.  IX  a  blghway  department 
were  to  take  your  property  tomorrow  for  a 
new  road,  it  might  (but  need  not  neces- 
sarily) pay  you  up  to  ta.OOO  for  the  cost  of 
moving  a  business;  but  if  the  same  building 
is  taken  for  an  urban-renewal  project  you 
might  (but  wont  necesaarUy)  get  up  to 
$25,000  for  biisiness  moving  costs.  If  the 
National  Park  Service  takes  It,  no  moving 
costs   are  allowed. 

Some  authorities  are  required  to  notify 
you  in  writing  that  they  have  taken  your 
property,  but  many  others  need  not  tell  you 
at  all;  they  simply  file  a  map  with  the 
coxinty  clerk.  In  many  cases,  bulldozers  can 
legally  start  carving  up  your  land  before 
the  SUte  has  even  taken  title,  while  you 
still   own  it. 

Highway  and  government  officials  can  only 
follow  the  law.  So  it  Is  obvious  where  the 
solution  lies.  Said  an  Oregon  Judge,  after 
refusing  consequential  damages  in  a  high- 
way condemnation,  "It  may  be  that  in  strict 
Justice  such  damages  should  be  allowed.  But 
that  Is  a  matter  for  the  legislature." 

As   government   seizures  spread   with    in- 
creasing speed  from  coast  to  coast,  it  is  high 
time  we  insist  that  our  State  and  Federal 
legislatures    inject   some   sense    and   justice^ 
Into  the  laws  of  eminent  domain. 


THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  W.  BYRNES. 
OF  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Harvey]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Blr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  with  my  own  re- 
marks an  editorial  from  the  September 
22  issue  of  the  Washington  Post.  I  wish 
to  call  attention  of  the  House  to  the  tone 
of  this  editorial  which  is  vindictive  and 
even  questions  the  integrity  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes].  Of 
course,  the  Post  has  a  right,  if  they  so 
believe,  to  oppose  Mr.  Byrmis'  position 
with  respect  to  a  tax  cut,  but  as  a  respon- 
sible publication  it  should  not  resort  to 
such  cheap  tactics  in  an  effort  to  en- 
hance its  position. 

Mb.  BTaN«s'  Twtn  Dcvn-s 

Representative  John  W.  Btbnis,  the  senior 
G<M*  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, appeared  on  television  for  the  os- 
tensible purpose  of  discoursing  critically 
upon  the  administration's  bill  for  tax  re- 
duction. What  emerged  was  a  soliloquy 
for  a  medieval  morality  play  In  which  the 
gentleman  from  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  exorcised 
the  twin  devUs  of  fiscal  deficits  and  inflation. 

Mr.  Btbnis  says  that  he  favors  tax  reduc- 
tion, but  not  unless  it  is  linked  with  a  ceiling 
on  Federal  expendlt\ires.  Without  that  ill- 
defined  and  unworkable  ceiling,  the  Nation 
must  move  down  the  primrose  path  to  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin.  Listen  to  the  Congress- 
man's plea: 

"There,  in  your  home,  on  your  job.  In  your 
biislness,  you  know  that  day  after  day  you 
have  to  keep  a  close  check  on  bow  much  you 
earn,  how  much  you  spend,  and  how  much 
you  owe.  It  is  certainly  not  news  to  you 
that  you  cant  spend  more,  take  in  less,  and 
pay  off  your  bUls  and  mortgage — all  at  the 
same  time.  It  Is  no  different  In  govern- 
ment.    If  we  dont  recognize   that  simple 


truth,  the  whole  Nation  is  in  for  financial 
disaster." 

Mr.  BTmNXs  has  served  in  the  House  since 
1^40  and  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Conunlt- 
t4e  for  the  ptist  16  years.  He  has  partlci- 
piited  in  the  creation  of  much  larger  deficits 
t^an  any  that  would  result  from  tax  reduc- 
tllon.  Then  why  the  Invocation  of  fear?  The 
aiiswer,  It  would  seem,  is  embodied  In  the 
second  devil,  inflation. 

I  "Persisting  deficits,"  he  warns  darkly,  "are, 
unavoidably  a  recipe  for  exploding  inflation. - 
AJ  reasonable  person  will  ask  what  evidence 
t|tere  Is  to  support  this  assertion  and  he 
wjlll  find  none.  Deficits  have  been  Incurred 
la  every  year  save  one  since  1958.  and  If  an 
i^atlonary  explosion  did  occur,  Mr.  Btknes 
abpears  to  be  the  only  person  who  heard  it. 

j  What  Representative  Btrnks  did  not  tell 
the  listeners,  he  was  trying  to  frighten  by 
cpnjxirlng  up  hobgoblins,  is  that  the  admin- 
Wtratlon's  tax  bill  is  supported  by  a  host  of 
respected  and  conservative  businessmen  in 
his  own  Republican  Party.  His  performance 
wfas  premised  on  the  assvmiptlon  that  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  Americans  are  so  simple 
a^  to  believe  that  a  sovereign  Central  Gov- 
ernment wUl  collapse  under  the  weight  of  a 
national  debt,  so  simple  that  they  cannot 

Jstlnguish  between  price  stability  in  a  time 
substantial  unemployment  and  "explod- 
g   Inflation."     He    has   grossly   underestl- 
r^ated  the  sophistication  and  intelligence  of 
fellow  citizens,  who  know   better   than 
this  and   he  has  disappointed  many  of  his 
friends    who    pay    him    the    compliment    of 
nking  that  he  knows  better. 


NIKOLA  PETKOV 


Mr.  BROMWELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

lanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
1ECORD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
jjection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
ttom.  Iowa? 

I  There  was  no  objection. 
'  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
September  23  marks  the  16th  anniversary 
off  the  murder  by  Soviet-directed  Bul- 
garian Communists  of  Nikola  Petkov, 
\iho  in  the  postwar  period  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Bulgarian  opponents  of  the 
Communist  takeover  of  his  country. 

Nikola  Petkov  still  is  a  great  source 
qf  inspiration  to  Bulgarians  who  remain 
dedicated  to  the  reestablishment  of  a 
ftee  and  independent  government  in 
tpeir  country,  and  it  is  important  for  us 
to  make  note  of  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
munist smiles  of  today  are  nothing  more 
than  an  effort  to  obscure  their  bloody 
mark  upon  the  pages  of  history. 

There  is  a  tremendous  fear  among  the 
people  of  Bulgaria  and  the  other  Iron 
Curtain  countries  that  we  are  moving  in 
a  position  of  accommodation  to  the  So- 
\fiet  Union,  which  would  make  per- 
manent establishment  of  Communist  re- 
gimes. We  must  remember  that  the 
major  colonial  power  in  the  world  to- 
day is  the  Soviet  Union,  and  their  con- 
t»x»l  of  Bulgaria  and  the  other  Eastern 
lluropean  satellites  must  never  be  ac- 
cepted as  final. 

For  this  reason,  I  urge  Bulgarian 
lieaders  in  exile  and  the  brave  people  of 
Bulgaria  to  maintain  their  efforts  and 
Haith  in  the  eventual  triumph  of  justice 
()ver  tyranny,  and  the  restoration  of 
freedom,  and  a  truly  independent  gov- 
ernment of  their  homeland. 


ANALYSIS  OP  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TIONS    "GAP"    THEORY 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  CuR-ns]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's program  to  cut  taxes  and 
Increase  spending  in  order  to  stimulate 
the  economy  is  based  upon  the  theory 
of  the  growth  or  output  "gap."  This 
theory  which  was  originally  put  forth 
in  1959-60  in  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee's study,  "Employment,  Growth, 
and  Price  Levels. '  was  taken  up  and 
adopted  by  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  and  formed  the  basis 
of  much  of  the  Council's  statement  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on 
March  6.  1961. 

In  brief,  the  theory  behind  the  admin- 
istration's program  is  that  the  Nation  has 
been  suffering  from  chronic  slack,  that 
inadequate  growth  rates  have  character- 
ized the  economy  during  much  of  the 
1950's  and  that  the  extent  of  the  slack  is 
represented  by  the  "gap"  between  what 
the  economy  could  produce,  operating  at 
4  percent  unemployment,  and  what  it  ac- 
tually is  producing.  The  administration 
believes  that  closing  the  "gap,"  which  it 
estimates  at  between  $30  and  $40  billion, 
requires  the  stimulation  of  tax  reduc- 
tion and  more  Federal  spending  designed 
to  increase  aggregate  demand. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  alleged  ex- 
istence of  the  "gap  '  and  the  administra- 
tion's prescription  of  how  to  close  it  has 
been  so  widely  accepted  in  the  absence 
of  thorough  public  debate  and  analysis. 
Whether  the  "gap"  theory  is  valid  or  not 
has  been  debated  by  economists  and  stat- 
isticians— and  even  some  politicians — 
but  for  all  the  attention  it  has  received 
in  the  press,  one  would  think  that  there 
was  a  unanimity  of  agreement  on,  the 
"gap"  theory. 

This  general  acceptance  is  in  the  face 
of  the  Council's  own  warning  that  its 
estimate  of  potential  output  and  slack 
"are  at  best  hazardous  and  uncertain." 
My  purpose  today  is  to  examine  the 
theory  and,  by  citing  expert  authority, 
call  attention  to  the  serious  weaknesses 
of  the  foundations  upon  which  the  ad- 
ministration's  economic   case  rests. 

In  the  first  place,  the  "gap"  is  derived 
by  using  GNP  as  a  measure  of  true  eco- 
nomic growth.  While  GNP  is  a  valuable 
statistical  tool,  it  is  not  a  measure  of 
true  or  meaningful  economic  growth.  It 
Is  a  measure  of  economic  activity.  Who, 
for  example,  would  say  that  the  large  in- 
crease in  GNP  registered  during  war 
is  a  sign  of  meaningful  economic  growth? 
GNP  includes  economic  mistakes,  such 
as  faulty  distribution  and  production, 
p)Oor  planning,  and  unused  surpluses. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  indicators  of 
real  economic  growth  are  reflected  not 
at  all  or  only  imperfectly  In  the  overall 
GNP  figures. 

Meaningful  economic  growth  Is  found 
in  new  and  improved  goods  and  services 
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available  on  the  market;  in  more  and 
better  transportation,  communication, 
power  and  its  availability".  In  a  more 
mobile  labor  force  and  in  the  shift  of 
employment  from  manufacturing  to  the 
distribution  and  service  sectors;  in 
more  training,  better  health,  better 
housing,  better  recreation,  more  leisure 
time,  greater  longevity;  In  more  and  bet- 
ter education;  and  in  stepped-up  re- 
search and  development  activities. 
Meaningful  economic  growth  is  found 
In  all  those  things  which  meet  the  needs 
of  technological  progress  and  increase 
the  standard  of  living  of  more  of  our 
people. 

By  all  of  these  indicators,  ours  is  a 
dynamic  and  rapidly  growing  economy 
that  has  made  enormous  economic  prog- 
ress since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Prof.  Fritz  Machlup,  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, has  pointed  out  in  a  new  book, 
"The  Production  and  Distribution  of 
Knowledge  in  the  United  States,"  that — 

Increases  In  productivity  in  the  perform- 
ance of  intangible  services  cannot  be  meas- 
ured; indeed,  most  of  them  are  in  the  form 
of  improvements  of  quality,  defying  all  at- 
tempts at  quantification.  No  matter  how 
"real."  how  substantial,  how  important  they 
are,  they  need  not  be  reflected  in  any  in- 
creased money  values  of  input — their  only 
measure.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  discussion 
of  resefirch  and  development,  an  increase  in 
the  efficiency  and  productivity  of  these  ac- 
V  tlvitles  may  eventually  result  in  increased 
productivity  in  industries  producing  physical 
goods,  but  the  production  of  knowledge  does 
not  exhibit  an  increase  on  that  score. 

Professor  Machlup  himself  has  under- 
taken the  pioneering  task  of  trying  to 
assess  the  growth  that  has  taken  place 
in  some  30  knowledge-producing  activi- 
ties. The  results  of  his  study  show  im- 
pressive gains  in  knowledge  production 
which  are  not  fully  reflected  in  the  GNP 
figures,  but  upon  which  healthy  economic 
growth  depends. 

Further  recognition  of  the  limitations 
of  GNP  as  a  measure  of  economic  growth 
is  provided  by  Sylvia  Porter  in  a  column 
in  the  Washington  Star  of  July  19.  The 
Morgan  Guaranty  Survey,  of  September 
1962,  also  makes  clear  that  the  GNP  is 
strictly  an  estimate  and  that  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  concern  among  profes- 
sional analysts  "that  public  reception  of 
their  statistical  creature  may  be  based 
on  superficial  understanding,  or  even 
misunderstanding,  of  its  true  nature." 

The  survey  also  discusses  what  GNP 
fails  to  include  and  says  that — 

For  the  lajrman,  the  chief  significance  of 
the  numerous  technical  disagreements  over 
the  philosophy  and  procedures  of  national 
accounting  may  be  to  serve  as  a  reminder 
that  GNP  is  a  theoretical  concept  rather  than 
a  definite,  measurable  quantity.  To  empha- 
size this  is  not  to  disparage  the  concept's 
usefulness,  but  to  caution  against  excessive 
reliance  on  the  resultant  figure  as  the  one 
true  Indicator  of  how  things  are  going  with 
the  economy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Syl- 
via Porter  article  and  the  article  on  GNP 
from  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Survey  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  Federal  Statistical  Users  Confer- 
ence, in  a  paper  presented  earlier  this 
year  to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 


has  also  cautioned  on  excessive  reliance 
upon  GNP.  The  conference  noted  in  its 
paper: 

Ther<r  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
users  both  in  and  out  of  the  Government 
to  find  easy  mechanistic  relationships  among 
the  components  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct and  to  make  easy  assumptions  about  the 
effect  of  this  or  that  possible  public  or  pri- 
vate policy  on  the  overall  total  GNP. 

Nothing  could  be  more  dangerous.  There 
is  no  substitute  for  penetrating  analysis  of 
GNP  in  detail.  The  very  popularity  of  GNP 
should  cause  us  all  to  be  concerned  about 
changes  taking  place  within  the  economy 
which  are  refiected  in  the  components  of 
GNP  but  which  are  slow  to  make  an  im- 
pact in  the  overall  GNP  figure. 

Certainly  one  indication  of  real  growth 
is  the  amount  of  new  and  improved  goods 
and  services  on  the  market,  a  factor 
which  is  only  imperfectly  measured  by 
dollars  alone  as  in  the  gross  national 
product  computations. 

A  recent  McGraw-Hill  survey  shows 
that  as  a  result  of  new  discoveries  in  the 
laboratories,  manufacturers  expect  that 
by  1966,  13  percent  of  their  sales  will  be 
in  new  products  not  now  known.  The 
survey  also  points  out  that  manufac- 
turers as  a  whole  said  that  25  percent  of 
their  1962  sales  were  in  new  products  not 
made  10  years  ago.  Here,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  proof  of  the  real  and  significant  eco- 
nomic growth  which  is  taking  place  in 
our  society. 

Finally,  an  article  which  appeared 
September  9.  1962,  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  points  out  that  the  American 
standard  of  living  has  grown  twice  as 
fast  in  the  last  8  years  as  in  the  first  8 
years  after  World  War  n.  There  is  no 
index  of  the  standard  of  living,  but  the 
figure  which  comes  closest  to  the  mark 
is  per  capita  disposable  income  adjusted 
for  changes  in  the  levels  of  prices.  This 
great  growth  in  real  buying  power  has 
bettered  the  lives  of  our  citizens  and  pro- 
vides a  dramatic  example  of  a  vigorous 
and  dynamic  economy  at  work.  As  the 
Journal  points  out.  analysis  of  per  capita 
disposable  income  shines  through  the  fog 
of  Federal  statistics  in  an  era  of  much 
fretting  over  "slow  growth"  in  the  Na- 
tion's economy. 

Looking  to  the  future,  the  $50  billion 
spent  in  the  United  States  on  research 
and  development  during  the  past  4 
years  is  nearly  double  the  sum  spent  in 
the  previous  4  years  and  lays  the  ground- 
work for  further  betterment  in  living 
standards.  Under  unanimous  consent, 
I  include  this  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

Even  If  we  were  to  accept  gross  na- 
tional product  as  a  valid  measure  of  eco- 
nomic growth,  the  techniques  used  by 
the  administration  to  project  our  growth 
potential  and  thus  to  derive  the  magni- 
tude of  the  "gap"  are  questionable.  The 
earliest  and  the  most  devastating  cri- 
tique of  the  administration's  analysis 
was  made  by  Dr.  Arthur  F.  Burns,  for- 
mer Chairman  of  President  Eisenhower's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research.  Dr.  Burns'  two  articles  dis- 
cussing the  so-called  new  stagnation 
thesis  have  been  inserted  in  the  issues  of 


the  daUy  Congressional  Record  of  April 
27,  1961,  page  A2885,  and  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  January  28,  1963,  page 
1161. 

In  his  critique.  Dr.  Bums  illuminates 
some  of  the  hazards  of  "growthmanship." 
For  example,  by  starting  from  different 
postwar  years,  but  using  the  same  logic 
and  technique  as  the  administration, 
one  can  measure  potential  and  actual 
output  and  get  results  which  differ  sig- 
nificantly from  those  reached  by  the 
Council.  In  one  case,  the  results  showed 
a  level  of  actual  output  above  potential 
output. 

Dr.  Bums  has  also  pointed  out  that 
since  1947  our  economy  has  always  op- 
erated below  its  potential,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Korean  war  years  and  a 
few  months  in  1955.  Under  the  Council's 
theory,  therefore,  aggregate  demand  was 
lagging  even  in  the  boom  years  of  1947 
and  1956.  If  the  Cjtovernment  hsui  fol- 
lowed policies  to  close  the  "gap"  then. 
Dr.  Bums  believes  that  the  pace  of  in- 
fiation  might  have  been  very  much  faster, 
without  appreciably  lowering  the  aver- 
age rate  of  economic  growth  over  the 
entire  postwar  period. 

Other  competent  analysts  have  also 
expressed  doubt  about  so-called  full  em- 
ployment growth.  Henry  W.  Briefs  and 
Joseph  L.  Tryon,  of  the  Department  of 
Economics  of  Georgetown  University, 
have  commented  in  a  paper  on  "U.S. 
Economic  Growth:  Issues  and  Pros- 
pects," in  National  Security:  Political, 
Military,  and  Economic  Strategies  for 
the  Decade  Ahead,"  as  follows: 

Taking  growth  to  be  a  cyclical,  uneven 
process  has  as  a  consequence  that  the  eco- 
nomic system  does  not  necessarily  oeciUate 
around  a  full  employment  growth  trend  no 
matter  how  thrt  is  defined.  At  times,  activ- 
ity will  tend  to  utilize  resources  less  fully, 
and  this  may  be  followed  by  periods  in  which 
demands  are  excessive  on  balance.  It  all 
depends  on  the  specific  developments  taking 
place,  their  interactions  and  the  leads  and 
lags  involved.  There  is  little  reason  to  ex- 
pect, that  with  this  process,  even  a  sophis- 
ticated mix  of  public  policy  measures  can 
produce  a  reasonable  approximation  to 
growth  along  a  full  utilization  ceUlng.  The 
requirements,  in  terms  of  economic  fore- 
casting and  flexibility  as  to  policy  actions, 
appear  to  go  beyond  foreseeable  capabilities. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  contri- 
butions to  a  better  understanding  of 
economic  growth  has  been  provided  by 
Edward  F.  Denison  in  his  study.  "The 
Sources  of  Economic  Growth  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Alternatives  Be- 
fore Us,"  published  in  January  1962  by 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment. Dr.  Denison  points  out  that  In 
making  growth  comparisons  the  choice 
of  time  periods  Is  highly  important.  It 
was  on  this  very  point  that  I  was  so 
critical  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee's study  of  "Employment,  Growth, 
and  Price  Levels" — directed  by  Otto  Eck- 
stein, of  Harvard  University.  In  order 
to  show  a  slowdown  in  growth  under  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  the  year 
1953  was  picked  as  the  starting  pomt 
from  which  to  measure — 1953,  of  course, 
was  the  peak  of  Korean  war  spending. 
Unemployment  was  only  2.9  percent  of 
the  labor  force,  and  the  business  cycle 
reached  a  top  in  July  of  that  year.    If 
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1953  had  been  compared  to  another 
peak  year,  the  analysis  might  have  been 
defended.  As  it  was.  1959 — a  year  in 
which  the  economy  was  recovering  from 
recession — was  selected  as  the  terminal 
year.  Those  who  have  chosen  1957-Ul 
in  order  to  prove  the  theory  of  the  "slow- 
down" run  into  the  same  problem.  As 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  commented  on 
September  19.  1963: 

A  bxialnesa  expansion  was  reaclilng  it«  crest 
In  1957.  while  1961  marked  the  low  of  a 
recession.  So  to  say  that  the  economy  waant 
making  headway  during  that  period  U  a  little 
like  Baying  that  a  man  who,  In  crossing  the 
Alps,  has  moved  from  one  mountain's  crest 
to  the  bottom  of  another  hasnt  made  much 
upward  progress.  Ifs  quite  true,  but  hardly 
■Ignlflcant. 

The  "gap"  analysis,  as  developed  by 
the  administration,  runs  into  another  se- 
rious dlfaculty.  You  can  prove  little 
about  the  economy  and  the  growth  of  its 
potential  by  comparing  short  time  pe- 
riods. As  Denison  comments  in  his 
study: 

These  facts  alone  would  dictate  the  use  oif 
a  fairly  long  time  period  to  measure  the  rate 
at  which  the  economy's  ability  to  produce 
has  grown.  They  also  make  It  quite  Im- 
possible, unless  differences  sue  very  marked, 
to  discern  quickly  any  change  In  the  rate  at 
which  capacity  Is  growing,  even  if  such  a 
change  Is  actually  occxirrlng,  or  to  compare 
growth  rates  as  between  short  periods  of  time. 

To  prove  the  economy  has  been  lagging 
in  recent  years,  the  "gap"  theorists  often 
point  to  the  faster  increases  in  GNP  in 
the  1947-57  period.     As  Denison  says: 

The  cautious,  and  probably  the  proper.  In- 
terpretation of  the  faster  postwar  rate  Is 
that  the  1929-48  growth  rate  was  retarded 
by  deep  depression  and  war,  and  that  the 
1948-57  rate  was  abnormally  large  as  the  lag 
was  made  good. 

In  further  commenting  on  the  same 
point,  E>r.  Denison  says : 

This  Interpretation  gains  support  from  ex- 
amination of  other  years.  The  exceptional 
height  of  the  postwar  growth  rate  Is  entirely 
due  to  Inclusion  of  the  early  postwar  years, 
when  the  presumption  that  a  rapid  catchlng- 
up  process  was  underway  Is  particularly 
strong.  When  the  1929-57  period  is  broken 
at  1951  rather  than  1948  the  growth  rates  In 
the  1929-61  and  1951-57  periods  are  the 
same,  2.9  percent.  Indeed,  if  any  date  after 
1951  (except  the  recession  year  1954)  is  used 
to  make  the  division,  the  growth  rate  In  the 
later  period  is  lower  than  that  in  the  earlier 
period.  This  remains  the  case  if  any  later 
date  is  substituted  for  1957  as  the  terminal 
year.  But  to  deduce  from  such  comparisons 
a  slackening  in  the  growth  of  productive 
capacity  would  be  wrong  because  of  the 
cautions  already  given  about  short-period 
comparisons,  the  impact  of  the  Korean  war. 
and  the  Incompleteness  of  cyclical  recovery 
in  I960. 

My  Judgment  from  all  these  data,  supple- 
mented by  the  fact  that  the  1929-57  growth 
rate  Is  evidently  about  the  same  as  that  for 
the  longer  period  1909-57,  Is  that  a  pro- 
notinced  change  in  the  underlying,  long- 
term  growth  rate  did  not  occur  within  the 
1929-57  period,  and  that  the  rate  of  2.9  per- 
cent for  the  period  as  a  whole  describes  fairly 
well  the  underlying  trend  throughout  the 
period. 

A  recent  outstanding  critique  of  the 
administration's  theory  of  slack  and 
slowdown  has  been  made  by  Clayton 
Gehman,  of  the  staff  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve   Board    In    an    article    entitled 


"iceasurlng  and  Analyzing  Economic 
drowth,"  which  appears  in  the  Augiist 
1963  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  Mr.  Geh- 
man conducts  a  scholarly  examination  of 
t|ie  fashionable  proposition  that  there 
has  been  a  "slowdown"  in  the  rate  of 
growth  in  the  U.S.  economy  in  recent 
years. 

;  Among  the  implications  which  the  au- 
tljior  draws  from  his  study  is  that: 

I  There  is  less  slack  In  the  US.  economy 
tian  Is  generally  supposed.  If  the  growth  In 
physical  output  and  in  consiunptlon  has 
b«en  faster  than  the  deflated  gross  expendi- 
ture totals  suggest  then  margins  of  unused 
capacities  are  not  so  large  as  often  thought. 

j  Another  implication  of  the  inquiry  is 
tliat  focusing  attention  solely  on  aggre- 
gate measures  of  economic  activity  with 
lilttle  attention  to  the  end  products  of 

Sonomic  activity  and  to  the  Improve- 
ent  of  national  productive  efficiency 
ci-eates  an  unwarranted  impression  of 
sluggish  performance. 

I  The  author  also  draws  the  conclusion 
that  upward  price  pressures  and  specu- 
litive  activities  may  result,  if  expecta- 
tions become  too  exuberant,  in  the 
pirocess  of  stimulating  the  economy.  He 
s^ys: 

The  present  character  and  location  of  plant 
abd  equipment  facilities  and  the  existing 
Imilted  supplies  of  skilled  and  professional 
labor  may  provide  fewer  safeguards  against 
such  developments  than  is  indicated  by  the 
view  that  a  slack  economy  exists.  Increased 
etnphasis  on  expanded  educational  and  oc- 
cupational training  opportunities  would  help 
reduce  unemployment  rates  and  would  pro- 
vide wider  msu-gins  of  available,  effective 
resoiirces. 

I  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  and  study 
this  important  analysis.  It  should  also 
be  "must"  reading  for  the  members  of 
tjie  press  and  economists  in  government 
and  in  the  academic  community.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  study  as  well 
ais  a  recent  column  by  J.  A.  Livingston 
a^nd  an  editorial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  September  19,  1963,  discuss- 
ing the  Gehman  study,  be  included  in 
tjhe  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
pemarks. 

Michael  E.  Levy,  of  the  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board,  has  written  a 
gtudy  entitled  "Fiscal  Policy :  Cycles  and 
Orowth,"  which  also  explores  the  con- 
cept of  potential  GNP  and  tries  to  pro- 
Vide  some  understanding  of  its  meaning 
^d  limitations.  In  specifically  com- 
rhenting  upon  the  estimating  method 
used  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers, Dr.  Levy  said : 

I  The  CEA  selected  mid-1956  as  the  base 
oerlod  for  which  actual  and  potential  GNP 
were  assumed  to  have  been  Identical.  A  3.5 
]^ercent  real  growth  rate  was  then  applied 
Uo  this  GNP  of  mid- 1955  In  order  to  derive 
Ittie  constant  dollar  potential  OlJp  series  for 
J956-62. 

Arthur  P.  Bums,  In  his  critique  of  the 
<t;EA's  stagnation  thesis,  was  quick  to  point 

Jut  that  there  Is  nothing  holy  about  mld- 
955  as  the  base  period,  or  3.5  percent  as  the 
Seal  growth  rate. 
Alternative  base  periods,  such  as  the  sec- 
nd  quarter  of  1947  or  the  second  quarter 
f  1967,  also  wotild  have  satisfied  the  "full- 
employment  criterion"  of  a  4-percent  tinem- 
jloyment  rate.  But  a  3.5-percent  growth  rate 
txtrapolatlon  from  these  bases  yields  very 
different  figures  for  potential  GNP, 


lioreover,  the  particular  merit  of  a  3.5-pcr- 
cent  growth  rate  Is  also  subject  to  question- 
ing. In  fact,  when  the  3.5-percent  growth 
rate  Is  extrapolated  backward  to  the  early 
postwar  years.  It  leads  to  exceedingly  large 
positive  GNP  gaps  at  times  when  xmemploy- 
ment  was  below  the  4-percent  full  employ- 
ment rate,  which  of  covu-se  Is  absurd.  There- 
fore, the  CEA  has  emphasized  that  the  ap- 
propriate rate  of  growth  applicable  to  1947- 
63  was  4.3  percent  rather  than  3.6  percent 
without,  however,  providing  a  real  explana- 
tion of  why  a  much  higher  rate  of  growth  of 
potential  GNP  should  have  been  appropriate 
for  the   earlier  postwar  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  remarks  and  the 
supporting  material  which  I  have  placed 
in  the  Record  should  demonstrate  that 
the  theory  of  the  economic  "slowdown" 
and  the  "gap"  between  our  actual  and 
potential  production  is  far  from  incon- 
testable. There  are  many  comj)etent 
economists — even  those  who  accept  the 
theory — who  understand  its  serious  limi- 
tations as  a  guide  to  policy.  Yet  the 
theory  is  being  used  not  only  as  a  guide 
to  policy  but  as  the  essential  foundation 
upon  which  the  administration's  entire 
case  of  planned  deficits  rests. 

Fortunately,  recognition  of  the  dan- 
gers of  accepting  uncritically  as  the  basis 
for  policy  untested  theories  Is  beginning 
to  grow.  Even  the  Washington  Post, 
which  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
growth- at-any-price  advocates,  has  been 
having  second  thoughts.  In  an  editorial 
of  September  17,  1963,  the  newspaj>er 
suggests  editorially  that  there  may  be 
reason  for  thinking  that  our  economic 
performance  of  late  "has  not  been  as 
poor  as  the  GNP  data  suggest."  It  goes 
on  to  admit  that  "economists  are  de- 
veloping doubts  about  the  justification  of 
growth  as  a  goal  in  a  market  economy" 
and  that  a  "new  and  more  balanced  view 
of  growth  as  a  national  objective  is  to 
be  welcomed."  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  the  editoral  from  the  Post 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  is  hope  for  this  country,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  scholars  will  pursue 
honest  scholarship  and  if  the  politicians 
will  listen  to  honest  scholars.  There  is 
no  better  place  to  advance  the  national 
welfare  by  observance  of  this  rule  than 
in  the  current  debate  on  the  economic 
course  we  shall  follow  in  the  coming 
years. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  July  19,  1963] 

Statistics   Ignore   Leisurk   Labob 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

We  now  have  a  road  opening  up  some  of 
the  woods  behind  our  country  home  for  the 
first  time  since  the  original  settlers  cleared 
the  land.  It  cost  nothing.  My  do-it-yourself 
husband  simply  got  on  his  1962-bought  bull- 
dozer, his  1960-bought  tractor,  and  those 
other  mechanical  monsters  he  keeps  in  sheds 
he  built  around  here  and  moved  earth,  rocks, 
brush,  and  trees  until  a  road  emerged. 

Had  he  hired  men  to  clear  the  road,  the 
cost  would  have  run  Into  hundreds  of  dollars 
and  what  he  spent  would  have  duly  added 
to  our  Nation's  total  output  of  goods  and 
services  (gross  national  product) .  But  since 
Sumner  Collins  did  it  entirely  on  his  own 
with  machines  bought  In  the  past  and  paid 
no  one,  nothing  counts.  Neither  the  new 
road  nor  the  value  It  adds  to  our  property 
will  show  up  In  any  statistical  measurement 
of  1963  production. 

A  friend  a  few  miles  away  invited  us  last 
weekend  to  the  "Inaugural"  of  his  new  bar — 
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a  sturdy,  handsomely  designed,  beautifully 
finished  thing.  It  ooet  next  to  nothing,  for 
he's  another  weekend  do-it-yourself  fsoiatlc 
with  shads  loaded  with  tools.  He  built  the 
bar  with  tender  loving  care,  permitting  no 
one  to  help. 

Had  he  bought  that  bar,  he  would  have 
spent  a  minimum  of  $500  and  this  would 
have  duly  added  to  GNP  in  1963.  As  it  is, 
the  only  dollars  that  will  be  coimted  are  the 
few  he  spent  on  wood,  nails,  varnish,  and  the 
Uke. 

PEAK     or    SEASON 

This  is  the  peak  do-it-yourself  season, 
when  tens  of  mUllons  of  men  and  women 
from  coast  to  coast  are  finding  a  substitute 
for  a  psychiatrist's  couch  in  the  use  of  their 
leisure  hours  to  create  things  ranging  from 
an  ashtray  to  an  extra  wing  on  the  house. 

How  grossly  are  we  understating  our  GNP 
because  of  the  omission  of  this  labor?  A 
recent  estimate  by  Stanford's  Prof.  Karl 
Brandt,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  during  President  Eisenhower's  ad- 
ministration, U  that  we  may  be  understating 
it  by  as  much  as  20  percent  a  year. 

A  couple  of  decades  ago  this  omission  was 
understandable.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce was  just  starting  to  calculate  the  gross 
national  product  (It  wasn't  until  1947  that 
the  Government  began  publishing  the  esti- 
mates every  quarter),  and  It  was  trying  to 
eliminate  as  much  gtjesswork  as  possible. 
The  do-it-yourself  movement  was  in  its 
Infancy. 

The  United  States  was  so  busy  filling 
shortages  pent  up  during  World  War  II  that 
overtime,  not  lelsture  time,  dominated  our 
society. 

IKVESTMENTS   MOUHT 

But  do-it-yourself  now  Is  a  way  of  life. 
The  leisure  time  workshop  Is  commonplace 
in  millions  of  homes.  The  Investments  of 
the  American  public  In  do-lt-yourseLf  ma- 
chines and  tools  run  into  enormous  sums, 
and  great  industries  have  come  into  being 
because  the  do-lt-youraelfer  Is  a  compulsive 
buyer  of  equipment. 

Moreover,  do-lt-yourselfera  will  add  even 
more  to  the  Nation's  output  in  the  years 
ahead.  As  the  workweek  shortens  and 
vacations  lengthen,  this  Increasingly  wlU  l)e 
their  escape  and  their  hobby. 

Perhaps  excluding  frcxn  GNP  totals  the 
services  that  tens  of  millions  of  housewives 
perform  within  their  homes  must  be  toler- 
ated because  a  dollar  figure  cannot  be  placed 
on  their  production.  But  with  computers 
and  new  techniques  to  help  us  gather  statis- 
tical data,  excluding  the  value  of  the  do-it- 
yourselfers'  labor  Is  no  longer  tolerable.  The 
billions  of  dollars  they  contribute  to  the 
GNP  are  real  and  can  be  seen. 

Not  even  trying  to  make  a  guess  on  the 
do-it-yourselfer's  contribution  Is  like  pre- 
tending the  foundation  of  a  house  is  the 
whole  house. 

[Prom  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Survey, 
September  1963] 

The  Content  or  GNP:   ?  -|-   ?  +  ?   =  $519 
BnxiON 

In  an  economy  as  large  and  complex  as 
that  of  the  United  States,  the  layman  grop- 
ing for  some  sense  of  what  is  going  on  is 
likely  to  be  grateful  for  the  statlsUcal  In- 
vention called  gross  national  product.  In 
one  tidy  figure  it  caters  to  his  wish  for  a 
simple,  single  measure  of  the  Nation's  total 
economic  achievement.  He  can  watch  it  go 
up  or  down,  memorize  and  quote  Its  latest 
reading,  check  the  accuracy  of  predictions 
that  experts  and  others  have  made  as  to  its 
course. 

The  popular  preoccupation  with  GNP 
troubles  some  professional  analysts.  Their 
dismay  \m  not  that  of  craftsmen  disturbed 
at  seeing  the  tools  of  the  trade  fall  Into 
unlicensed  hands.  Indeed,  the  economists 
most  Involved  In  developing  the  ONP  con- 


cept are  pleased  that  their  work  has  gen- 
erated such  wide  general  Int^eet.  At  the 
same  Ume,  there  U  concern  that  public  re- 
ception of  their  statistical  creature  may  be 
baJsed  on  superficial  vmderstandlng,  or  even 
misiuiderstandlng,  of  its  true  nature. 

Certainly  lew  laymen  have  any  detailed 
grasp  of  how  the  gross  national  product 
figure  Is  calculated.  It  would  be  InteresUng 
to  discover,  for  instance,  how  many  realize 
that  a  given  year's  published  GNP,  even 
after  revisions  that  may  go  on  for  a  decade 
or  more,  is  strictly  an  estimate  and  in  no 
meaningful  sense  an  actual  countlng-up  of 
things  produced.  A  committee  of  economists 
who  studied  the  whole  field  of  national 
economic  accounts  lor  the  Bvireau  of  the 
Budget  in  1957  remarked,  in  recommending 
steps  to  improve  public  understanding: 
"•  •  •  a  large  part  of  the  pubUc  does  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  national  In- 
come and  product  statistics,  and  •  •  •  only 
a  few  technicians  are  familiar  with  the  de- 
tails of  their  shortcomings." 

Dispelling  some  of  the  general  Innocence 
about  GNP  and  other  big-blg-plctxire  eco- 
nomic statistics  might  lessen  the  layman's 
tendency  to  take  them  without  question, 
but  familiarity  is  hardy  likely  to  breed  con- 
tempt. WhUe  gross  national  product  as 
posted  is  not  the  full-fleshed  reality  many 
take  it  to  be,  observation  of  changes  in  it 
from  quarter  to  quarter  and  from  year  to 
year  does  contribute  to  vmderstanding  of 
what  is  happening  to  overall  economic  ac- 
tivity. Thus  the  figure  is  a  useful  tool  both 
for  business  planning  and  for  the  formula- 
tion of  national  policy. 

The  tool  is  of  comparatively  recent  de- 
sign— surprisingly  recent  in  view  of  the  place 
It  already  has  managed  to  win  In  the  working 
kits  of  most  economists.  The  Department 
of  Commerce,  whoee  National  Income  Divi- 
sion Is  the  seurce  of  the  official  OfiV  esti- 
mates, brought  out  its  first  ones  Just  20 
years  ago  last  March.  They  covered  the 
years  1939,  1940.  and  1941.  In  May  1942, 
estimates  for  the  years  back  to  1929  were 
presented.  Regular  quarterly  publication  of 
estimates,  expressed  at  annual  rates,  was 
started  In  1947. 

HOW    IT    BEGAN 

The  earliest  origins  of  national  product 
accounting  go  back  much  farther.  The  an- 
tecedents of  GNP  can  be  found  In  a  series 
of  attempts — In  different  countries  at  various 
times  over  a  span  of  nearly  three  centuries — 
to  put  a  size  on  a  nation's  economic  achieve- 
ments. Usually  the  Investigator's  foc\is  was 
expressed  as  "income"  rather  than  "prod- 
ucU";  even  today  the  statistical  framework 
of  which  GNP  Is  the  best-known  part  Is 
referred  to  as  the  national  Income  accounts. 

The  beginning  was  in  17th  century  Eng- 
land, where  a  versatile  physician  named  Sir 
William  Petty  (1623-87)  set  out  to  prove 
that  his  country  was  richer  than  its  leaders 
thought.  Seeking  a  gage  of  annual  national 
Income,  he  started  by  assuming  that  It  wsts 
equal  to  total  spending.  He  then  proceeded 
to  work  out  the  dimensions  of  the  latter. 
He  estimated  the  total  population  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  at  6  million,  and  multiplied 
that  by  what  he  reckoned  as  the  average 
annual  expense  per  man.  woman,  or  chUd 
for  "food,  housing,  clothes,  and  other  neces- 
sities"— 6  pounds,  13  shillings,  and  4  pence, 
later  revised  to  7  pounds. 

Sir  William  went  on  to  apportion  the  calcu- 
lated natlonsJ  Income  of  some  £40  million 
among  classes  of  earning  factors.  He  as- 
signed £15  million  to  property  as  earnings 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  renU  and  proflta.  The 
rest  he  attributed  to  labor.  Assuming  half 
the  population  was  gainfully  employed,  he 
derived  an  average  Income  for  workers  of 
sevenpence  per  working  day.  He  recognlred 
Income  differences  among  workers  by  divid- 
ing them  into  six  brackets,  earning  from 
twopence  per  day  In  the  lowest-paid  to  a 


Ehilling  in  the  highest.  He  assumed  an 
equal  niunber  of  workers  in  each  category. 

From  such  computations  he  moved  to  a 
set  of  t»x>ad  conclusions.  Including  what  may 
have  been  the  first  reccoded  "gap"  estimate. 
Among  them: 

"That  the  power  and  wealth  of  England, 
hath  increased  above  this  40  years. 

"That  there  are  spare  hands  enough  among 
the  King  of  England's  subjects,  to  earn  2 
millions  per  annum,  more  than  they  now  do, 
aiKl  there  are  employments,  ready,  proper, 
and  sufficient,  for  that  purpose. 

"That  there  la  money  sufficient  to  drive  the 
trade  of  the  nation. 

"That  the  King  of  England's  subjects  have 
stock,  competent,  and  convenient  to  drive  the 
trade  of  the  whole  commercial  world." 

While  there  Is  no  way  of  checking  Sir  WU- 
Uam's  fig\iree,  It  seems  sale — considering  that 
he  had  to  work  In  an  almost  total  absence  of 
dependable  statistical  material — to  assume 
that  they  contained  inaccuracies.  The 
methods  he  lised,  however,  are  not  without 
parallels  among  techniques  used  by  national 
income  and  product  estimators  today. 

mST    vs.    SSTIlfATE 

The  development  of  national  Income  study 
was  slow  and  intermittent;  some  further 
work  was  done  in  England  during  the  1700's, 
and  attempts  were  made  in  France  and  Rus- 
sia. It  wasnt  until  1843  that  the  first  esti- 
mate was  made  for  the  United  States.  The 
author  was  Prof.  George  Tucker,  an  econo- 
mist and  for  a  while  a  Member  of  Congress. 
He  had  studied  the  data  of  several  censtises; 
and,  when  the  1840  count  was  broadened  to 
Indued  a  substantial  amount  of  economic 
information,  he  took  advantage  of  the  results 
to  construct  an  estimate  of  annual  Income, 
which  he  also  called  "product  of  the  country." 
He  shrank  the  income  concept  by  limiting 
his  estimate  to  material  production.  Per- 
haps he  did  so  because  of  lack  of  data  con- 
cerning services;  he  gave  no  reason.  For  the 
year  1840  he  gaged  the  annual  product  to 
have  a  value  of  slightly  over  91  billion. 
After  the  1860  census  he  made  an  estimate 
for  that  year  of  nearly  92  billion. 

The  Tucker  method,  within  its  narrower 
scope,  was  closer  to  a  straight  count  of 
things  produced  than  is  today's  product 
accovmtlng,  which  relies  heavily  on  such  in- 
direct guides  as  income  tax  returns  and  so- 
cial security  data  as  well  as  on  direct  reports 
and  estimates  of  output.  He  regarded  as  his 
most  difficult  problem  the  assigning  of  prices 
to  the  goods  units  reported  in  the  census. 
To  make  some  provision  for  regional  differ- 
ences, he  did  his  pricing  on  a  State-by-State 
basis. 

Professor  Tucker  dealt  somewhat  arbi- 
trarily with  the  problem  of  eliminating  from 
his  count  of  final  prodiicts  those  goods  used 
as  raw  materials  or  components — a  task  still 
challenging  to  product  estimators.  He  sim- 
ply deducted  one-third  from  the  gross  value 
of  manufactured  goods  to  account  for  raw 
materials;  he  based  this  on  reports  indicat- 
ing that  among  manxifacturers  In  New  York, 
two-thirds  of  selling  price  as  an  average 
went  to  wages  and  profits.  In  the  case  of 
household  manufacturing,  he  Increased  the 
proportion  for  raw  materials  to  one-half, 
this  adjustment  on  doubt  reflecting  the  rea- 
sonable assumption  that  earnings  (whether 
called  wages  or  profits)  were  slimmer  In 
home  Industry  than  In  factories. 

Over  the  half-century  following  the 
Tucker  work,  the  amount  of  statistical  in- 
formation available  in  the  United  States  In- 
creased tremendously.  The  first  scholar  to 
make  use  of  the  new  data  for  Income  esti- 
mating purposes  was  Dr.  Charles  B.  Spahr, 
who  published  In  1896  an  estimate  of  na- 
tional Income  for  1890.  His  work  turned 
back  In  the  direction  of  measuring  income, 
rather  than  product.  His  prime  concern,  ac- 
tually, was  income  dlstiib\ition  among  vari- 
oiis  groups  In  society. 
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A  «ftiinl«  Of  d«cadM  Ut«r    Dr    WUlford  I.  the  statistical  artifact  tbey  were   unTelling  they  have  reduced  the  poeslblUty  of  error  In 

Kin«^evioi>ed    tocome   eettmate.   for    the  would  become  the  general  public's  favorite  their  total  figure  to  about  1  percent^The 

srH'.=^r,"ro'Lr,«rs  ss-" '-  -^-^  '°^°  ^'™-  frsToT.irn'?„?n-'^,jrc5s^,^" 

was  established  In  1930.  the  first  project  un-         Whut   ONP  actually    meastires— or,    more  fiational  income  and  product  account.  1981 

dertaken  was  an  extension  of  Dr.  King's  re-  accurately    estlmatea— U  *^™*f^«2. 'fi"*  [BlUlons;    figures  may   not   add   because   of 

search  to  cover  the  years  1909-19,  published  of  th#  Nations  output  of  good  and  services.  »                      »        rounding) 

In    1921    And    1022      The   Bureau   continued  excluding  those  which  go  into  the  produc-  ».          ,          , 

l^lve  in  toe  nattonaiTncome  field,  publish-  tlon  M  other  goods  and  services.     For  In-  Compensation  of  employees: 

?^Tn  l^^?>r  Kl^^s  MttSSte.  fOT  the  years  stanc*.  steel  used  in  buUdlng  construction         Wages  and  salaries  $278.8 

1^28                            estimate,  for  the  year.  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  onc«^as  part  of  the  value  Employer  contributions   for  social 

AS  the  ute  Prof.  Paul  studensia  noted  In  of  toj  ^^^.  ^"^^^^-f,,^,,  ,,,,^ ,,  o^  otS'r"[a'?o?-in-c;m;:::::::::::::::   1?:  2 

l^r^:'.T.^^.^''X^'^:  £F£HPSl:;rv?ne-  SS'i^T^om-.T^e-rson^^^                         til 

-SSlnro^ly'SrreSS^iS  TiX'^^B^-B^T^VS.  ^^^  ^J^^^^^L^       ^'o 

ual  scholars  or  their   sponsoring   organlza-  sUncfc,    the    enhanced    validity    or    »    totai  „      .    ^^ '   ^                                                     20  0 

Sons   could   muster,     ^vemment-   showed  who.^  calculation  does  not  Involve  estlrnat-     Net  Interest ' 

little  interert  In  the  findings  untU  weU  Into  Ing  *£«  h  "rXJie    infTiStlor'hi  VlleZ  National  Income.... ..—     427.  8 

the  twentieth  century.     Problem-  of  r^^on-  °°'^2^  ""***'*    '^^°'^^^^  Business  transfer  payments 2.1 

rtructlon  after  World  War  I   and   later   of  *'*f.^^^"^„^A,i°  °S?^^;,„^^„,  ^„  __,.  the  Indirect  business  tax  and  nontax  U- 

Worldwide  depression  brought  the  statlstl-         Perming  the  GNP  concept  was  only  the  -hiiitv  48  3 

rjS?  ledgers'^,  the  tables^lhere  poUcy  de-  .^^Cifn  "^JeTb  "5?"  b'i" .C  toT^!  CoSint' VuxpTus"o"f"^-v-e7^-ent-e-n:      ^^^  " 

-rthrnrtS%r^,    congress   in    .932  ^^SHir ^^^  Ca?ir-nn;r^Xw;n-<^:-.:::     '.ll 

j;;^st?dles-sh^^r.^ow°'thrSSo?:.-  E^.-fHtlca^^  Statlsucal  discrepancy _-^ 

LnVJea.  divided  as  tS  point  of  origin  and  thousands  ^'j^atUtlcalcompllaUons  which  ^^^^^^  product. 618.7 

also  as  to  means  of  payment    (whether   In  the  «^^,^^"Jf «  "."T, '"^^ff  ^"^^^  "J  Personal  consumption  expenditures..     338.1 

wage.,    dividend.,    rents,    etc.).      Commerce  ,^«  ^^  °' fl^'f^^i'^Vv^'^hr^mnC^  Gross  private  domestic  Investment..      69.3 

enUsted  the  aid  of  Prof.  Simon  Kuznets.  who  far    fro™  Jl^^"*      ^'^*°,  *^!    ^lf«  ^f.7  . 

had    joined    the    team   of   naUonal    Income  ^^°I°8    °r^~?^™,*°,^^t!.nt  *nd   the  Net  exports  of  goods  and  services: 

scholars  at  the  National  Bureau.     He  orga-  ^*^t**  "  ,^J^,     ^^Lt^o^  n^  .^^  ^^  Exports.....!.. 27.3 

nlzed  and  directed  the  study,  the  first  Gov-  "^°«^  ""!t?'^^^  P,L^^  .o^l^n,,.!,.^^,,^^;         I^^PO^ts 23.3 

emment-sponsored    look   at    Income    In    the  tlonai  product  has  been  continuous  v^ually  i'  

United  States,  which  culminated  In  1934  In  "Ince  the  original  concept  was  Introduced.  ^  ^ 

publication  of  estimates  for  the  years  1929-                              a  layman's  look  . 

32.    His  work  on  this  project  and  In  subse-         xh*  colloquy  Is  likely  to  continue,  for  there  Government  purchase,  of  goods  and 

quent  studies  at  the  National  Bureau  was  a  ig  m\»ch  to  discuss.     The  annual  laying  out  services 107.4 

major  Influence  In  shaping  the  official  ap-  of  thp  official  Income  and  product  accounts  — ^— ^ 

proach   to   national   accoiintlng   as   adopted  involtres  some  75  statistical  tables,  with  crlss-  Gross  national  product 518.  7 

J^n.^^rft" ^  employed   by   the   Commerce  eroding    and  ^f"|°<=Jfif8    references    tha^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^             ^^  ^^^ 

Department.          ^^  add  up   to  a   ^^K^^y^  <*«>11«<»^  P»/^°'^"^»  way     that    might    seem     most     natural^as 

^^                                   _  '^*^°'l°'?y-.^*^^K   *  ir.       ^>f.^"  a  stream  of  commodities  and  services  fiow- 

Inoome    estimates.     Including    a    modest  the  worksheets  of  the  estUnators  who  pre-  bountiful  cornucopia   that  Is 

amount  of  subsidiary  data,  were  published  pare  them  are  crowded  with  underlying  data  ^            economy.     Such  a  view    of  course. 

annuaUy  by  the  Department  through  the  Ute  many  times  more  detal  ed.    Tying  the  whole  i^po^gibie  through  the  eyes  of  accounting. 

1930-..     Meanwhile.  KAolars  working   Inde-  together   Is  an   axxountlng  scheme  so  com-  ^j^j^^^  ^^        \^^  ai^^„^  fruit,  of  pro- 

pendently  in   the  field  were  experimenting  plex  that  even  the   technicians   most  Intl-  ^4^^^,^^^  ^nly  In   the  common  denominator 

with  a  concept  broader  than  that  of  naUonal  mately  Involved  sometimes  find  It  hard  to  doUars        National     product     must     be 

income.    The  latter,  which  had  become  the  communicate  with  each  other  about  It.    For  ^^^^^^  ^j'  j^  professor  Kuznets'  words,  as  a 

chief  focus  of  economic  measurement,  was  the   lay^n,   a   look   at   the   s^tem   Is   best  ..^^^  ^j  ^^^^^^,.  ^atber  than  "a  congeries  of 

thought   of    as   the   earnings   of   labor   and  obtained  through  the  summary  tables  pub-  ^^  commodities  and  services." 

property  used  in  producuon.     "This  wa.  also  llshefl    each    year    by    the    Department    of  ^„e  Is,  to  be  sure,  a  great  deal  of  tallying 

expre«sed   as   the    total   value   of  goods   and  Comoaerce.  „#   ..CLTifiJ   „,^«h.    or,H    L^rii^*.    m    nntionfti 

services  produced  for  final  consumption,  plu.         These  appear  In  the  annual  national  In-  of  specific   goods   and   service   In    national 

SntToni  to  inventory,  plus  addiuons  ti>  the  coma   Issue^f^  the    Department's    monthly  P^°^"f  tT^^^.^i'^^^,  ^^J^f ^'^^J^^^^^ 

supply  of  capital,  mS^  the  value  of  capital  -Surtey  of  Current  Business."    The  first  and  '^^^  by  Industries  or  ^°^P»«,f„„^y  Govern. 

neSd^  for  replacement.     In  1934,  Dr.  Clark  mo.1^  basic  of  the  tables  for  1961  Is  repro-  me^t  agencies  used  In  connection  with  price 

W^bWton  presented  estimate,  he  had  made  duc^       with      cross-referencing      symbol.  ^^  V.h^  h^,^';^,  ^r^n^r^  .1,^*  nf 

for  the  Odd-numbered   years   1919   through  omitted  and  certain  accounting  details  not  X  "ifS, It v  nf  t.^^  ^r^wlS  ftTom^he? 

1929.  showing  a  quanUty  he  called  value  of  showa.     The   arrangement  In   two  col-omns  ^»^«  J^^^^^y  n't^wht^   f?  the   n.Thnsh^d 

the  ^ross  national  product,  the  first  appear-  reflects  the  fact  that  the  economy's  output  f''Z''^°^\^^'^^,^°^''^Z  SoS,rt^.r^fn^ 

ance^Tthe   term   In   published   discussion,  of  goods  and  services  Is  being  looked  at  In  ?f ^'^  °U^*  i^^°^^.%''i,fJ^^,^^*  ^^ 

It  was  used  to  signify  a  quantity  that  was  two  ways.     On  the  left  side  It  Is  viewed  as  ^  there  "5"J°^«*°the  number  oj  automo- 

larger  than  national  Income-^hlefly  because  a  flol?  of  Income  payments  to  various  parties,  ^Ues  or  television  sets  produced    the  loave. 

rfeflected   no  deductions  representing  re-  addijg  down  to  the  subtotal  "national  in-  oi   bread   baked,   the   number  of   coats   and 

placemen  of  depreciated  caplL  or  taxes  in-  comj"     Several  further  Items  are  then  at-  trousers   dry  cleaned.     The   denomlnaUon    1. 

eluded  In  market  prices.  tach»d  to  result  In  the  grand  total  "gross  always  dollars.                               ^     ^  . 

ProfeMor  Kuznets  also  developed  national  national   product."     On  the  right  side  the  As  a  result,  gross  national  product  ^«ensl- 

product    estimates    on    a    gross    basis.     The  sam«  grand  total  Is  achieved  as  the  simple  tive  to  changes  in  price.     To  permit  year-to- 

Commerce    Department    gave    GNP    official  sum  of  what  has  been  spent  for  goods  and  year  comparisons  free  of  the  effect  of  price 

status  with  publication  of  Its  estimates  In  services  by  four  large  groups  of  buyers:  con-  changes    the   Commerce   Department  issues 

the  spring  of   1942.     The   Immediate  reason  sumtrs,  business  (Investing  In  capital  good,  gross  national  product  and  subsidiary  figures 

for  the  innovation  was  the  belief  that  it  pro-  and  Inventory) .  foreigners  as  Het  purchasers  In  'constant   dollars  as  well  as  the  m^e  com- 

vlded  a  more  meaningful  basis  than  did  the      (exports  minus   Imports),   and   government  monly  cited  current-dollar  ones.     -The     de- 

smaller  national  Income  figure  for  relating      (inchidlng  Federal.  State,  and  local).  Aated    gross  national  product   as  the  price- 

the    volume    of    war    production    to    total          "Statistical     discrepancy-     In     the     left  f'^^Y^^  "^^^^,,f  °'^°  *^^"^?'  '^.'^^1? 

output.  colu<nn  U  a  balancing  item.     It  recognizes  to  Uie  official  statistics  in   1951,  with   1947 

in  the  first  full-dress  exportUon  of  their  that,  the   alternate  methods  of  adding  up  prices  used  as  the  base.    Subsequently  1964 

ONP  approach.   Commerce  economists  con-  GNP  shown  In  the  two  columns  dont  cover  was  adopted  as  base. 

jectured  modertly  as  to  poMlble  use.  It  prectwly  the  same  ground.  It  doemt  mean  Insofar  as  Is  possible,  the  defiatlon  of  cur- 
mlght  have  beyond  the  special  needs  of  war-  that  one  1.  accurate  while  the  other  Is  Inao-  rent-dollar  gross  national  product  1.  per- 
time  and  postwar  poUcy  planning  that  had  curate  by  the  exact  amount  of  the  dlscrep-  formed  on  a  product-by-product  basis.  This 
led  to  Its  development.  "The  estimates,"  ancy.  Rather,  both  methods  are  Inaccurate,  permit,  careful  assignment  of  weight  to  In- 
they  said,  "rtiould  aLso  prove  useful  In  other  but  In  differing  degrees.  The  difference  be-  dividual  price  changes  according  to  the  pro- 
capacities,  both  to  businessmen  and  to  pri-  tween  their  respective  errors  Is  the  amount  portion  of  total  output  they  affect  In  a  given 
Tate  economists  seeking  a  summary  picture  of  the  discrepancy,  the  exact  amounts  of  year.  For  ^praising  economic  growth  and 
of  the  economic  process  a.  background  for  the  0rror^-the  amount,  by  which  the  two  Improvement  in  living-  standards,  the  con- 
special  studies  and  policies."  They  could  ertlrfcate.  mlw  GNP  a.  It  really  exists — are  stant-dollar  figure  is,  of  course,  more  mean- 
hardly  have  been  expected  to  forcM«  that  ImpqMlble  to  know.    The  Mtlmator.  bellev*  Ingful. 
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The  expression  of  ONP  In  monetary  terms 
comF>ort8  with  the  general  r\ile  of  national 
accounting  that  only  goods  and  services 
exchanged  for  money  In  market-t3T)e  trans- 
actions are  counted.  This  crlterlcm  produces 
some  Ironic  results.  The  do-lt-yourseLfer 
who  spends  a  weekend  finishing  off  a  room 
of  his  house  does  no  more  for  the  gross  na- 
tional product  than  if  he  had  stacked  his 
purchase  of  lumber  In  the  corner  and  gone 
golfing.  Buying  the  materials  and  tools  was 
a  contribution  to  GNP;  but  hi.  labor,  al- 
though It  has  added  value  to  his  house,  does 
not  swell  the  official  national  output  by  a 
single  dollar.  If  he  hires  a  carpenter,  how- 
ever, his  whole  payment  for  the  Job  Is  an 
addition  to  GNP. 

The  most  substantial  excluding  of  produc- 
tive effort  from  the  formal  accounts  by  reason 
of  the  money-pa3rment  criterion  Is  the  ignor- 
ing of  the  work  of  housewives  In  their  own 
homes.  Here,  too,  Is  a  paradox.  In  terms  of 
national  Income  and  product,  the  woman 
caring  for  her  home  and  family  Is  considered 
nonproductive;  the  girl  working  In  a  factory 
or  office  Is  productive.  If  they  trade  places — 
the  houswife  taking  the  factory  ot  office  Job 
and  hiring  Its  former  holder  to  take  care  of 
her  home — both  are  than  performing  services 
for  money  and  their  work  gets  into  GNP, 
which  shows  an  Increase  although  exactly 
the  same  amount  of  production  is  occurring 
as  before. 

DlstcH-tions  like  these  are  tolerated  to  the 
national  accounting  system  because  there  is 
no  statistically  sound  way  to  work  into  the 
accounts  a  value  representing  the  services 
rendered.  Any  attempt  to  assign  a  dollar 
value  to  the  aggregate  of  American  home- 
tending  would  involve  guesswork,  which  is  a 
quite  different  thing  from  estimation. 

The  housewife  has  found  a  way,  If  inad- 
vertently, to  make  the  GNP  figure  more  re- 
flective of  true  output.  She  ha.  done  this 
by  shifting  to  outside  helpers  a  growing 
portion  of  the  work  once  done  in  the  home. 
The  purchase  and  use  of  labor-saving  de- 
vices, the  serving  of  prepared  foods  that 
reduce  kitchen  work,  more  frequent  taking 
■  of  meals  in  restaurants,  the  sending  of 
clothes  and  linens  to  the  laundry  are  all 
changes  that  bring  what  was  once  uncounted 
housework  Into  the  market  area  as  bought 
services  or  as  an  added  element  of  value  In 
bought  goods. 

Changes  In  a  nation's  living  habits.  In  other 
words,  can  affect  the  national  Income  and 
product  totals  In  the  absence  of  any  change 
in  the  actual  volume  of  goods  or  services 
produced  and  consumed.  A  nation  In  proc- 
ess of  transition  from  a  predominantly  bar- 
ter  economy  to  a  market  economy,  for  In- 
Btanre,  Is  likely  to  find  Its  annual  Increases 
In  income  and  product  greatiy  overstated  in 
relation  to  actual  Improvement  In  national 
welfare.  A  shift  out  of  agriculture  Into 
Industry  normally  brings  a  similar  result. 

Conversely,  countries  where  economic  de- 
velopment has  lagged  tend  to  look  worse  off 
in  their  national  accounts  than  they  really 
are,  especially  when  their  figures  are  com- 
pared with  those  of  more  advanced  nations. 
Where  a  high  proportion  of  activity  goes  on 
outside  the  market  economy,  the  money- 
payment  criterion  for  counting  goods  and 
services  results  In  understatement  of  the 
level  of  national  well-being.  International 
comparisons  of  national  Income  or  gross  na- 
tional product  are  rendered  further  dubious 
in  many  cases  by  significant  differences  from 
country  to  country  In  underlying  statistical 
concept. 

The  U.S.  accounting  basis  makes  excep- 
tions to  the  money-payment  rule  in  several 
cases  where  the  basis  exist,  for  a  reasonably 
sound  assignment  of  monetary  value — 
through  a  process  called  "Imputation."  The 
principal  lise  of  this  device  la  In  the  case  of 
homes  occupied  by  their  owners.  Since  the 
rent  on  rented  dwellings  goes  into  GNP.  the 
comparable  service  enjoyed  by  homeowner. 


from  their  own  dwellings  must  ttleo  be  In- 
cluded If  the  total  Is  not  to  be  subject  to 
variation  resulting  merely  from  change.  In 
the  proportion  of  homeownershlp.  The  Im- 
putation I.  made  by  regarding  homeowners 
as  landlords  who  rent  to  themselves  at  going 
local  rates.  In  this  useful  accounting  fiction 
they  are  considered  to  be  spending  as  tenants 
and  receiving  Income  as  landlords. 

Imputation  Is  used,  also,  in  the  case  of 
employees  who  receive  all  or  part  of  their  pay 
In  kind — for  example.  In  food.  They  are  as- 
sumed to  have  received  the  equivalent  In  cash 
and  to  have  spent  It  on  the  items  received 
In  kind.  Food  and  personal  clothing  pro- 
vided to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are 
treated  in  this  manner  and  thus  Included  in 
the  income  and  product  accounts.  Pood  and 
fuel  produced  and  consumed  on  farms  like- 
wise receive  an  imputed  cash  value  and  ap- 
pear as  sales  made  by  the  farmer  as  producer 
to  himself  as  consumer. 

WHAT  THE  VINTNERS  SELL 

The  business  of  estimating  the  value  of  the 
Nation's  outpirt  Involves  many  decisions  of 
Inclusion  and  exclusion  that  stir  controversy 
among  the  experts  and  are  likely  to  strike 
the  layman  as  being,  at  best,  arbitrary.  Be- 
yond the  Ironies  occasioned  by  application 
of,  and  exceptions  to,  the  standard  of  money 
payment,  a  number  of  oddities  result  from 
the  introduction  of  legal  criteria. 

The  official  accounting  excludes  from  na- 
tional Income  and  product  all  economic  ac- 
tivity which  violates  the  law.  Thus  the  offi- 
cial estimates  for  the  years  when  prohibition 
was  In  effect  Include  no  allowance  for  non- 
medlclnal  personal  consumption  of  alcoholic 
beverages.  The  estimate  for  1933,  the  year 
the  prohibition  amendment  was  repealed,  in- 
cludes $626  million  for  alcoholic  beverages; 
for  1934,  the  first  full  year  of  legalized  drink, 
expenditures  are  put  Just  above  $2  billion. 

In  large  part  these  additions  to  gross  na- 
tional product  must  be  considered  attribu- 
table to  arbitrary  accounting  rather  than  to 
a  changed  pace  of  economic  activity.  Dr. 
Warburton's  estimate  of  1929  gross  national 
product,  not  distinguishing  between  legal 
and  illegal  activities,  had  assigned  a  market 
value  of  $3.75  WUlon  to  alcoholic  beverages 
consumed. 

The  statistical  difficulty  of  keeping  the 
gross  national  pHTXl-.ct  legally  pure  did  not 
end  with  repeal.  There  can  hardly  be  a  re- 
liable way  to  exclude  from  current  account- 
ing liquor  that  finds  Its  way  to  Illicit  ultimate 
sale  In  local  option  area..  Nor  i.  there  a 
means  of  counting  out  goods  sold  in  violation 
of  fair  trade  price-maintenance  laws.  Rigor- 
ous application  of  what  has  been  called  the 
"Caesar's  wife"  approach  to  national  ac- 
counting would  demand  elimination — even 
retrofUJtively — of  transactions  Involving 
fraud,  antitrust  violations,  breach  of  con- 
tract, or  legal  taint  of  any  kind. 

The  obvious  impossibility  of  such  sifting 
has  led  K>me  critics  of  the  present  system 
to  urge  that  lawfulness  be  dropped  alto- 
gether as  a  criterion  for  inclusion  of  activ- 
ity In  GNP.  They  argue  that  attempts  to 
fH>pIy  it  discriminatingly  can  only  end  in 
basing  in-or-out  Judgment,  on  personal  view, 
as  to  morality  or  social  desirability.  Better, 
say  the  holders  of  this  view,  to  rely  on  the 
simple  test  of  marketability — can  It  be  sold 
for  a  price? — to  determine  what  Is  a  part  of 
the  national  output. 

QUESTIONS  IN   TUX   PUBLIC  SSCTOR 

Another  area  of  extensive  dlMigreement 
among  GNP  technicians  is  the  treatment  of 
government's  (Federal,  State,  and  local) 
large  role  in  the  economy.  Government 
business  enterprises  (public  power  projects, 
municipal  water  works  and  transit  lines. 
Army  p>ost  exchanges  and  commissaries)  are 
included  in  the  "business"  sector  along  with 
privately  owned  concerns.  Interest  pay- 
ments by  government,  however,  are  treated 
not  as  Income  to  the  recipients  but  as  trans- 


fer pa3rments — a  term  applied  generally  to 
payment,  for  which  there  Is  no  return  In 
goods  or  service,  (eg.,  gift.,  sodal  security 
benefits,  charitable  donation.,  relief).  Thus 
such  Interest  payments  do  not  add  to  tha 
statistical  total  of  GNP.  Government  pur- 
chases, on  the  other  hand,  including  com- 
pensation paid  to  government  employees,  are 
regarded  as  being  for  final  consumption; 
thiu.  as  Indicated  In  the  table,  they  swell 
the  total  of  gross  national  product. 

Critic  argue  that  interest  pa3rment.  by 
government,  no  less  than  those  by  business 
concerns,  should  be  Included  In  Income  and 
product.  UntU  1947.  they  were.  The  Na- 
tional Income  Division  defends  their  ex- 
clusion since  then  on  the  grounds  that  the 
bulk  of  government  debt  was  Incurred  to 
finance  wars  and  ciurrent  expenditures  rather 
than  income-producing  assets,  and  that 
therefore  the  Interest  on  it  should  not  be 
treated  a.  representing  the  purchase  of  a 
service  (money  use)  at  the  time  of  payment. 
The  National  Income  Division  further  argues 
that  comparisons  of  the  value  of  prewar  and 
postwar  output  would  be  distorted  by  the  In- 
clusion of  continuing  Intarest  payments  on 
war-created  debt. 

It  can  also  be  contended  that  nonlnclusion 
of  Government  Interest  is  inconsistent  with 
the  official  treatment  of  Government-owned 
buildings,  roads,  parks,  and  other  fixed  prop- 
erties. These  are  not  treated  as  servlce- 
l>roducing  capital  aswt.  having  a  long  life; 
Instead,  they  are  considered  to  have  been 
consumed  in  the  year  they  were  purchased. 
Thus  Interest  on  the  debt  Inciured  to  pay  for 
the  facilities  cannot  be  related  to  currenUy 
produced  services. 

Dissenters  from  the  official  view  hold  that 
such  Government  facilities  do  in  fact  per- 
form usef til  services  on  a  current  basis,  which 
should  be  reflected  in  the  national  account, 
as  Imputed  rent.  Commerce's  answer  is  that 
there  is  no  basis  for  assigning  realistic  value 
to  services  rendered  by  Government  property 
and  that  Imputations  made  without  ade- 
quate basis  would  hurt  the  integrity  of  the 
accounting  system. 

This  point  of  difference  Involves  more  than 
a  mere  quibble  over  a  fine  point  of  national 
Income  accounting.  It  letwls  directiy  to  the 
whole  controversial  question  of  whether  the 
Federal  Government  should  have  a  capital 
budget,  distinguished  from  the  current-ex- 
penditures one,  in  order  to  play  down  the 
size  of  the  deficit. 

Not  all  criticism  of  the  official  treatment 
of  the  Government  sector  Is  to  the  effect 
that  present  rulings  In  that  area  tend  to 
understate  GNP.  One  of  the  chief  com- 
plaints from  the  start  has  been  that  some  of 
the  services  performed  by  Government  (and 
represented  In  the  prodtxct  total  as  wage 
payments  to  Government  employees)  are  ac- 
tually Intermediate  to  the  production  of  end- 
goods  by  business  and  therefore  should  be 
eliminated  from  final  product  count  Just  as 
raw  materials  and  fuel  used  In  jiroduction 
are.  Police  protection  and  law  enforcement 
in  general,  for  instance,  rfilght  be  considered 
In  this  view  as  partly  directed  to  providing 
condition,  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
business. 

Dividing  the  salaries  of  G-men  and  Judges, 
the  cost  of  highway  upkeep,  or  the  Nation's 
defense  expenditures,  between  final  and  non- 
final  purposes  would  Involve  many  hairline 
distinctions,  some  of  them  more  metaphys- 
ical than  mathematical.  The  National  In- 
come Division  has  stood  by  its  view  that 
such  separation,  cannot  be  meaningfully 
made,  but  has  In  effect  held  the  door  open 
for  anyone  wishing  to  propose  a  practical  way 
of  doing  the  Job.  Mr.  George  Jaszl.  chief  of 
NID,  calls  the  whole  question  of  possible 
duplication  between  Intermediate  and  final 
products  "one  of  the  most  difficxUt  subjects 
o(  national  income  theory." 

For  the  layman,  the  chief  significance  ot 
the  numerous  technical  disagreement,  over 
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the  phlloaophy  and  procedures  of  national 
accounting  may  b«  to  serve  aa  a  reminder 
that  ONP  Is  a  theoretical  concept  rather  than 
a  definite,  measiirable  quantity.  To  empha- 
slse  this  U  not  to  disparage  the  concept's 
userulneas.  but  to  caution  against  excessive 
reliance  on  the  resultant  figure  as  the  one 
true  indicator  of  how  things  are  going  with 
the  economy. 

As  single  figures  go,  GNP  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive that  the  statistical  art  has  yet 
devised  In  the  economic  realm.  But  no 
single  figure  can  tell  all — or  even  very 
much — about  how  well  an  economy  Is  func- 
tioning, how  well  It  Is  serving  its  people,  how 
soundly  It  Is  building  for  the  future. 

A  few  years  ago.  Prof.  T.  C.  Schelllng  of 
Yale  University.  In  the  course  of  a  discussion 
(  of  national  accounting,  ventured  the  opinion 
that  "The  fetish  for  a  'single  best  estimate 
of  the  economy's  performance'  has  already 
gone  too  far."  With  electronic  computing 
enormously  enhancing  not  only  the  Govern- 
ment's ability  to  use  data  but  also  the  pri- 
vate economy's  capacity  to  originate  them, 
the  tendency  to  add  up  Is  likely  to  maintain 
Its  dominance  over  economic  research.  Pre- 
Keyneslan  theorists  were  wont  to  concen- 
trate on  the  economic  behavior  of  one  man 
or  one  firm  and  weren't  greatly  concerned 
with  what  current  study  calls  "the  aggre- 
gates." As  today's  Investigators  click  off 
their  tapes  and  sharpen  their  Imputations, 
they  are  contributing  useful  insights  that 
were  impossible  to  obtain  In  the  nonstatu- 
tlcal  days.  It  must  be  hoped,  however,  that 
their  Involvement  with  grand  totals  will  not 
lead  to  neglect  of  the  "little  picture  "  In  eco- 
nomic study — a  focus  also  suitable  to  the 
capablllUes  of  the  computer. 

I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  9,  1962) 
Economic  Growth— U.S.  Livino  Standard 
Risks  Twict  as  Fast  as  in  Earlt  Postwar 
Era — Personal  Income  Atter  Taxes  Gains 
16  Percent  in  Past  18  Years — 9  of  10 
Homes  Have  TV— Flaw  nt  Growth  Com- 
parison 

(By  Alfred  D.  Malabre,  Jr.) 
The  American  standard  of  living  has  grown 
twice  as  fast  In  the  last  8  years  as  In  the 
first  8  years  after  World  War  II. 

This  fundamental  fact  shines  through  the 
fog  of  Federal  statistics  In  an  era  of  much 
fretting  over  slow  growth  In  the  Nation's 
economy. 

There  Is  no  Index  of  the  standard  of  living. 
Measuring  It  precisely  Is  impossible.  But  one 
figiire  comes  close  to  the  mark.  This  Is  per 
capita  disposable  Income  adjusted  for 
changes  in  the  level  of  prices.  The  "dis- 
posable" means  It's  after  all  personal  taxes. 
Since  late  last  year  this  figure  has  held 
about  $2,000  for  the  first  time.  Latest  taUy 
puts  it  at  $2,030  In  terms  of  1961  prices. 
That's  an  upward  bounce  of  16  percent  In 
less  than  8  years.  In  the  8  years  ended  with 
1954  It  rose  less  than  7  percent. 

The  $2,000-plus  figure  on  the  statistically 
average  American's  ultimate  ability  to  buy 
the  goods  and  services  of  life  Is  now  nearly 
double  the  $1,212  of  prewar  1939.  (The  1939 
total,  to  make  It  comparable  despite  price 
changes.  Is  In  terms  of  1961  dollars.  In  1939 
dollars  It  was  only  $537.) 

EVIDENCE  IN  HOMES,  GOLF  COURSES 

Evidence  of  how  this  great  growth  In  real 
buying  power  has  bettered  the  lot  of  the 
citizen  Is  abundant.  It's  found  In  homes 
and  on  highways,  in  bowling  alleys,  and  on 
golf  courses.  It  shows  In  book  stores  and 
concert  halls.  And — for  the  sick — In  hos- 
pitals. 

The  48  million  new  U.S.  autos  made  In  the 
last  8  years  alone  add  up  to  twice  as  many 
cars  as  there  are  today  on  all  the  roads  of 
Europe  (Including  Russia).  Once-a-week 
bowlers  In  the  United  States,  now  at  36 
mlUlon,  double  the  total  of  1965.  The  golf- 
ing army  has  grown  25  percent. 


The  leap  of  living  standards  goes  beyond 
the  enjoyment  of  material  things.  Columbia 
Records  reports  the  recording  of  classical 
music  U  the  fastest  growing  part  of  Its  busi- 
ness— up  80  percent  from  the  yetur  earlier 
period  In  the  first  half  of  1962.  Book  sales, 
over  $1.2  billion  yearly,  are  twice  the  1955 
t^tal.  The  number  of  persons  now  entering 
hiDspltals  Is  nearly  half  again  as  large  as  In 
t^e  mld-1950's. 

Growth  of  consxmier  products  has  acceler- 
ated sharply  In  recent  years. 

I  The  table  below  shows  U.S.  production  of 
st)me  familiar  goods.  The  postwar  years, 
starting  with  1947,  have  been  divided  Into 
two  8-year  periods  to  match  recent  output 
against  that  In  the  supposedly  fast-growing 
cBTly  years.  Totals  for  1955-62  Include  fuU- 
yiear  estimates  for  this  year.     Figures  are  In 

ullUons  of  units: 


Output  In 

ie65-e3 

Ootpnt  in 
1M7-M 

./( ntos     

4a4 

Sl.O 
30.8 
1Z6 
10.6 
3.0 

40.6 

T  V  sets             -- 

37.7 

\  'ashinK  machines 

29.0 

I  It  conditioners 

3.2 

(  lothes  drvers  .     . 

3.3 

I  'ishw&shers        -  - 

1.6 

The  quantity  of  goods  produced  In  the 
ore  recent  8-year  span.  In  every  case,  ex- 
the  earlier  output.  In  two  Instances — 
41r  conditioners  and  clothes  dryers — 1955-62 
jiroductlon  is  more  than  three  times  the 
1947-54  total. 

I  And  the  list  doesn't  include  many  items 
iot  even  produced  in  the  early  years.  Ex- 
amples: Washer-dryer  combination  appli- 
ances (100,000  units  sold  by  manufacturers 
Bast  year),  electric  can  openers  (1.7  million), 
Electric  knife  sharpeners  (500,000)  and  tape 
Recorders  (500,000). 

OUTSTRIPS    POPULATION    RISE 

The  great  burst  of  consumer  goods  produc- 
1 1on  In  recent  years  far  outpaces  the  popula- 
1 1on  rise.  Since  1956,  the  U.S.  population 
lias  Increased  12  percent.  But  the  number 
of  motor  vehicles  In  use.  for  example  has, 
climbed  24  percent.  Some  8  million  families 
own  more  than  1  auto  now,  nearly  double 
ihe  1955  total. 

i  Witness  the  rise  of  television  In  recent 
^ears:  9  of  10  homes  have  sets  today  up  from 
T  in  10  In  1955. 

!  Or  clothes  dryers:  Nearly  a  quarter  of  U.S. 
households  are  now  equipped  with  them,  up 
from  6  percent  In  1955. 

Or,  beef  consumption:  Per  capita,  Amcrl- 
tans  ate  67  pounds  of  it  last  year,  a  12-pound 
iump  from  the  1955  average. 
j  The  home-bulldlng  surge — over  10  million 
>iew  homes  In  less  than  8  years — has  reduced 
doubling  up  among  families.  In  1955  about 
il.5  million  married  couples  were  without 
homes  of  their  own  and  had  to  live  with 
felatlves  or  others.  The  total  now  Is  close  to 
&00.000. 

I  And  homes  are  getting  bigger.  Floor  space 
In  a  new  single-family  house  averages  about 
il,500  square  feet,  a  third  more  space  than 
the  average  new  home  contained  In  1955. 

DEPRESSING    DEMAND? 

Paradoxically,  the  great  boom  In  things 
for  consumers  has  caused  some  fears  that 
consumers  now  possess  so  many  items  there 
is  little  room  for  continuing  strong  demand. 

Many  economists,  however,  believe  such 
concern  Is  unwarranted.  Norrls  O.  Johnson, 
vice  president  and  economist  of  Fnrst  Na- 
tional City  Bank,  New  York,  puts  It  this  way: 

"Human  wants  are  Insatiable.  If  the  old 
worries  at>out  people  having  everything  were 
valid,  otir  economy  would  still  be  in  the 
jhorse-and-buggy  stage." 

\  Living  standard  growth  through  access  to 
more  so-called  services  has  been  sweeping. 

A  dramatic  example:  U.S.  hospitals  last 
year  handled   a  record  26.5  million  admis- 


sions.    That's  about  40   percent  above   the 
mld-1950'8  level. 

Tb  supply  the  growing  wants  of  Americans, 
U.S.  industry  has  carried  out  a  vast  expan- 
sion in  recent  years.  Industry's  massive 
ability  to  produce  has  prompted  some  con- 
cern about  "excessive"  capacity.  But  It  also 
has  paved  the  way  for  fast  growth  In  the 
years  Just  ahead,  many  experts  contend. 

KLBCTRICITT    TO    SPARE 

Note  the  gigantic  growth  in  facilities  to 
generate  labor-saving  electricity.  The  coun- 
try's generating  capacity  now  exceeds  180 
million  kilowatts;  that's  nearly  70  million 
above   the   1955  level. 

"We  have  the  capacity  now  to  handle  a  25- 
percent  Jump  In  demand,"  says  an  official  of 
Edison  Electric  Institute,  a  trade  group  rep- 
resenting electric  utility  companies.  In  the 
inld-1950s,  he  estimates,  generating  capacity 
was  only  15  to  20  percent  higher  than  de- 
mand. 

To  Increase  and  otherwise  Improve  produc- 
tion, the  Nation's  manufacturers  have 
pumped  $101.3  billion  Into  new  plant  and 
equipment  projects  since  1955.  That's  some 
$17  billion  more  than  they  spent  for  plant 
and  equipment  in  the  entire  previous  post- 
war era. 

One  result  of  such  spending  has  been  a 
30-percent  leap  in  production  capacity  in 
basic  industries  (metals,  chemicals,  petro- 
leum, textiles,  lumber,  and  cement)  in  the 
past  8  years.  These  Industries  as  a  whole 
are  now  using  some  80  percent  of  their 
capacity,  according  to  Government  estimates, 
down  from  about  85  percent  In  1955. 

Rapidly  rising  research  and  development 
spending  in  recent  years  has  laid  the  ground- 
work for  further  betterment  in  living  stand- 
ards. The  $50  billion  so  spent  In  the  United 
States  in  the  past  4  years  Is  nearly  double 
the  sum  spent  In  the  previous  4  years.  This 
spending  has  Increased  yearly,  through  re- 
covery and  recession,  since  totals  first  were 
complied  in  1954. 

Much  of  the  concern  over  slow  growth  In 
the  United  States  centers  in  comparisons  be- 
tween the  increase  of  gross  national  product 
( the  market  value  of  all  goods  produced  and 
services  performed)  in  the  United  States  and 
Ln  other  lands. 

GNP  in  the  United  States  has  risen  only 
2.7  percent  annually  since  the  middle  of  the 
last  decade  (after  allowing  for  price  in- 
creases), far  below  the  comparable  rise  in 
some  other  lands. 

But  such  comparisons  can  be  misleading. 
Many  foreign  economies  were  smashed  by 
World  War  II.  All  are  expanding  from  levels 
far  below  the  U.S.  postwar  bfise. 

Japan's  GNP,  for  Instance,  has  soared  over 
130  percent  since  the  mid-1950s,  far  steeper 
than  the  comparable  rise  of  GNP  in  the 
United  States.  In  absolute  terms,  however, 
the  gap  between  the  two  nations  has 
widened.  U.S.  GNP,  at  the  year's  start,  was 
$491.4  billion  greater  than  that  of  Japan. 
Eight  years  ago,  the  U.S.  lead  was  only 
$342.6  billion.  At  last  count  U.S.  GNP  was 
more  than  10  times  Japan's. 

"It's  impossible  to  say  for  certain  how  fast 
we  should  expand — there's  a  tendency  to  pick 
a  figure  out  of  the  air,"  asserts  P.  L.  Sim- 
mons, vice  president  and  economist  of  Mor- 
gan Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  New  York.  "The 
statements  made,  moreover,  often  reflect  the 
political  xinderpinnings  of  the  speakers." 

(Prom  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin, 

August  1963) 
Measuring  and  Analyzing  Economic 
Growth 
(By  Clayton  Gehman) 
Economic   reports  both   here  and  abroad 
have  often  indicated  that  the  U.S.  economy 
has  been  growing  at  a  slower  rate  in  recent 
years.     This  slowdown  has  been  reflected  in 
many  proposals  to  modify  Government  eco- 
nomic policies. 
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Several  developments  contributed  to  the 
belief  that  a  slowdown  did  occur.  First,  there 
was  the  fact  that  the  business  expansion 
in  1958-60  was  relatively  brief — with  the  role 
of  the  steel  strike  and  Its  repercussions  on 
both  the  expansion  and  the  subsequent  de- 
cline In  activity  hard  to  assess.  Second,  was 
the  leveling  off  in  industrial  production  in 
the  second  half  of  1962  and  the  fact  that  un- 
employment increased  again  only  18  months 
after  the  early  1961  low  point  in  production. 

How  well  alternative  standards  and 
measurements  of  economic  activity  support 
the  widely  held  view  of  a  slowdown  in  the 
U.S.  growth  rate  is  the  concern  of  this  paper. 
Several  conclvislons  have  emerged  from  this 
examination:  (1)  Growth  in  U.S.  economic 
activity  in  recent  years  has  been  close  to 
long-time  rates;  (2)  increased  productive 
efficiency  in  the  use  of  labor  and  materials 
has  been  achieved;  (3)  as  a  result,  there  has 
been  more  unemployment  and  less  demand 
for  materials  than  there  would  have  been 
otherwise. 

In  considering  postwar  trends  in  growth  in 
the  United  States  one  must  determine 
whether  In  fact  there  has  been  a  persistent 
slowdown  and  how  much  of  an  acceleration 
in  growth  should  be  sought  to  attain  the 
desired  rate  of  resource  use.  The  latter  eval- 
uation Involves  many  broad  economic  Judg- 
ments, standards  of  performance,  and  ques- 
tions of  taste  that  are  outside  the  scope  of 
this  paper.  However,  a  review  of  the  evi- 
dence usually  presented  to  demonstrate  that 
there  has  been  a  slowdown  in  growth  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  problems  Involved 
.in  stimulating  growth. 

This  article  considers  first  the  basis  of  the 
growth  rate  calculations  for  particular  time 
periods  and  components  of  the  economy  that 
have  been  used  by  various  analysts.  These 
calculations  are  examined  in  the  light  of 
probable  biases  in  the  price  series  available 
to  deflate  expenditure  data.  Allowance  for 
such  biases — particularly  those  Introduced  by 
technological  Improvements  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  capital  goods — may  lead  to  differences 
in  measurement.  And  related  to  this  are  the 
si>eclal  problems  of  measuring  some  types  of 
rapidly  growing  Investment,  such  as  com- 
mercial equipment.  Finally,  changes  In  out- 
put and  productivity  indicated  by  Federal 
Reserve  industrial  production  indexes  are 
presented,  and  some  of  these  are  compared 
with  changes  based  on  broadly  similar  com- 
ponents of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
gross  national  product  data  in  constant  dol- 
lars. 

RECENT  CTCLICAL  SHITTS 

A  review  of  the  behavior  of  U.S.  growth 
trends  for  the  whole  postwar  period  makes  It 
cle»>r  that  there  was  a  decided  Interruption 
in  industrial  and  total  economic  expansion 
during  1956-58.  But  since  then  expyansiou 
has  been  resumed  at  a  rate  about  In  line 
with  earlier  average  long-run  trends. 

Several  major  shifts,  of  a  nonrecurring  na- 
ture In  the  general  economic  situation  before 
and  during  the  1958  recession  contributed  to 
the  extended  interruption.  There  was,  in 
1955-56,  a  reemergence  of  inflation  accom- 
panied lay  speculative  activities;  later  the  in- 
flationary spiral  terminated.  These  had 
varying  impacts  on  business  and  consumer 
attitudes  and  on  buying  trends.  Concvir- 
rently,  there  was  a  pronounced  shift  in  the 
general  demand -supply  situation  in  world 
markets  and  a  sharp  drop  in  demands  for 
U.S.  merchandise  exports,  which  had  been 
temporarily  boosted  by  the  Suez  crisis. 

Since  then  the  Interruption  has  been  more 
than  made  up  in  some  production  sectcM-s 
such  as  consumer  goods,  but  not  for  some 
kinds  of  private  Investment.  And  Federal 
defense  spending  has  been  rising,  but  not 
so  rapidly  as  it  did  during  the  Korean  war 
in  1950-53.  Although  the  rate  of  industrial 
expansion  has  recovered  since  the  beginning 
of  1959,  the  economy  has  been  left  with 
larger  margins  of  unutilized  plant  and  labor 


resources.  The  larger  margin  of  unutilized 
resovtrces  has  helped  to  forestall  general  in- 
flationary tendencies  and  encouraged  con- 
ditions favorable  to  sustainable  expansion 
in  production. 

The  rapidity  of  the  industrial  expansions 
of  1958-60  and  1961-62  has  not  been  gen- 
erally appreciated,  partly  because  of  the 
failure  of  unemployment  to  decline  to  earllar 
levels.  Nor  has  It  been  svifflclently  recog- 
nized that  such  rapid  expansions  could  not 
be  expected  to  go  on  indefinitely  without 
output  leveling  off  or  declining  for  a  time  as 
imbalances  in  output-Inventory  relations — 
both  short  run  and  structviral — were  cor- 
rected. 

Even  at  the  1961  low  point,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Index  of  Industrial  production  was 
18  percent  above  the  cyclical  low  reached 
about  3  years  earlier.  And  by  mld-1962  the 
Index  was  already  15  percent  above  the  first 
quarter  of  1961  and  9  percent  above  the  ad- 
vanced level  prevailing  2  years  earlier,  as 
shown  in  chart  1  [not  printed  in  Record]. 
The  Increase  in  total  industrial  production 
during  the  first  half  or  1962  occxirred  de- 
spite a  cutback  In  steel  output  of  about  one- 
fourth  from  the  peak  reached  early  in  the 
year.  Mainly  because  oi  inventory  read- 
justments, total  production  showed  no  net 
change  in  the  second  half.  It  was  also  held 
down  at  the  yearend  by  severe  weather  and 
extended  strikes.  In  the  first  half  of  this 
year  It  rose  by  5  percent. 

Part  of  the  recent  rise  refiected  accumula- 
tion of  inventories  because  of  fears  of  a  steel 
strike.  But  since  late  1961  there  has  been  a 
strong  demand  for  autos  and  a  broad  expan- 
sion In  purchases  of  other  consumer  goods. 
Retail  sales  of  nonautomotlve  goods  in- 
creased by  12  percent  in  the  18  months  end- 
ing in  March,  during  a  period  when  many 
analysts  were  questioning  the  strength  of 
consumer  demands  for  goods  other  than 
autos.  In  constant  dollars  the  expansion  In 
nonautomotlve  retail  sales  was  the  largest 
since  the  Korean  war  period. 

The  November  1962  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission-Commerce  survey  of 
business  Investment  anticipated  a  leveling  off 
after  the  third  quarter  of  last  year  and  then 
some  decline  in  purchases  of  plant  and 
equipment  early  this  year.  Exports  and  total 
sales  of  equipment  were  Interrupted  by  major 
dock  strikes  in  October  and  December-Jan- 
uary. Present  business  Investment  plans  few 
the  rest  of  1963,  however,  and  the  renewed 
expansion  in  manufacturers'  orders  and  ship- 
ments of  machinery  and  other  goods  since 
January  now  indicate  that  the  earlier  level- 
ing off  was  an  extended  pause  in  production 
during  a  period  of  general  expansion. 
Growth  in  final  takings  of  goods  has  con- 
tinued over  the  whole  period  with  some  brief 
interruptions. 

GROUNDS    rOR    BELIEF   IN    SLOWDOWN 

The  statistical  approach  used  to  indicate  a 
slowdown  has  usually  taken  1953  or  some 
later  date  as  the  dividing  point  for  measuring 
trends  in  U.S.  economic  developments.  In 
some  recent  comparisons  the  year  1957  has 
been  taken  as  the  dividing  point  to  contrast 
the  average  rates  of  expansion  in  employ- 
ment and  expenditures  in  1947-57  with  the 
period  from  the  beginning  of  1957  through 
1961  or  1962. 

It  should  be  noted  here,  however,  that  the 
expansion  during  the  1947-57  period  reflected 
some  unusual  conditions.  Growth  then  was 
more  rapid  than  in  most  earlier  periods  back 
to  1900  and  more  rapid — especially  in  the 
Korean  period,  1950-53 — than  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  continue.  For  the  whole 
period  from  1962  back  to  1899  the  average 
rate  of  growth  in  industrial  production  was 
about  4  percent  per  year. 

To  begin  with  1947  rather  than  the  end 
of  World  War  11,  16  months  earlier,  increases 
the  differences  in  growth  rates  between  the 
two  postwar  periods  If  the  deflated  final  ex- 


penditure series  of  gross  national  product  is 
used;  these  are  the  data  generally  cited  as 
evidence  of  stagnation  since  1957.  But  this 
is  not  true  if  industrial  production  data  are 
used,  as  indicated  in  chart  2  [not  printed 
in  Record  ]  .>  Apparently  one  of  the  rea- 
sons that  the  constant  dollar  gross  national 
product  series  did  not  rise  from  1946  to 
194*7  was  that  Federal  price  controls  were 
lifted  In  1946,  and  it  was  difficult  to  meas- 
ure the  actual  amount  of  price  rises  by  the 
indexes  available  to  deflate  the  expenditure 
series. 

A  dividing  point  of  1957  provides  an  aver- 
age growth  rate  of  3  percent  per  annum 
from  1957  to  1962  in  the  total  constant  dol- 
lar gross  national  product,  in  contrast  to 
3.8  percent  over  the  previous  decade.'  How- 
ever, the  terminal  years  chosen  for  these 
comparisons  of  rates  of  change  are  Im- 
portant, even  if  least  squares  trends  are 
used,  partly  because  calculations  of  growth 
rates  are  Influenced  by  the  effect  of  cyclical 
fluctuations  in  the  data.  Thus,  it  makes 
considerable  difference  In  the  calculated 
changes  whether  1957,  1958,  or  1959  is  used 
as  either  the  ending  or  beginning  year,  and 
whether  the  flnal  date  Is  1961  or  1962,  or  if 
there  is  an  allowance  for  developments  in 
1963. 

Chart  2  [not  printed  In  Record]  shows 
that  if  one  starts  with  1969  and  compares 
increases  in  either  GNP  or  industrial  produc- 
tion over  the  next  3  years,  the  rate  of  ex- 
pansion in  each  has  been  at  least  as  rapid 
as  In  similar  business  expansions  starting 
with  1946  or  1955.  This  holds  true  even 
though  the  latest  period  includes  the  1960-61 
recession. 

Analyses  of  the  U.S.  slowdown  since  1957 
often  attribute  the  slackening  to  a  slower 
growth  in  the  production  of  goods  than  in 
the  earlier  postwar  period,  because  then  back- 
logs of  demand  and  holdings  of  liquid  assets 
were  regarded  as  strongly  stimulating  output 
of  most  consumer  and  capital  goods.  In  one 
such  recent  comparison  made  by  the  "Man- 
power Report  of  the  President,"  new  GNP 
annual  data  by  Industry  of  origin  were  com- 
bined to  show  that  growth  in  the  total  of 
the  goods-producing  industries  of  the  econ- 
omy declined  from  3.4  percent  in  1947-57  to 
1.5  percent  in  1957-61."  The  1957-58  period, 
however,  is  part  of  the  1955-58  cycle,  and  the 
whole  1957-61  Interval  provides  questionable 
terminal  yeairs  because  it  begins  with  a  year 
that  includes  the  crest  of  an  expansion  and 
ends  with  a  year  that  Includes  the  low  of  a 
recession.  The  results  are  quite  different  if 
data  for  1962  and  an  estimate  for  1963  are 
Included. 

MANUFACTURING    AND    RELATED    ACTIVITIES 

The  "Manpower  ReF>ort"  observed  that  pro- 
duction In  the  manufacturing  sector  "grew 
at  a  rate  of  3.6  percent  annually  t>etween 


*  In  chart  2  and  subsequent  charts  (ex- 
cept chart  7)  lines  for  groups  of  years  are 
drawn  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  each  of  the 
major  postwar  recessions — 1949,  1954,  and 
1958 — on  a  4-5-4-5-year  bfisls,  and  the 
small  circles  show  the  average  of  seasonally 
adjusted  data  for  the  second  quarter  of 
1963.  The  1960-61  recession  was  so  shallow 
that  it  shows  up  only  as  a  slower  Increase  in 
the  annual  averages  used  in  these  charts. 

'  These  flgures  are  compounded  rates  us- 
ing terminal  years  as  calculated  from  the 
revised  gross  national  product  data  pub- 
lished In  July  1963.  The  corresponding 
least  squares  rates — plotted  on  chart  2 — are 
3.2  and  4.0. 

» See  "Manpower  Report  of  the  President," 
Mar.  11,  1963.  On  pp.  82-83  of  that  report, 
agriculture,  contract  construction,  manufac- 
turing, and  mining  industries  are  classified 
as  goods-producing  sectors.  It  is  pointed  out 
there  that  the  total  economy  rose  at  a  rate 
of  2.9  p>ercent  from  1957  to  1962,  compared 
with  2.3  percent  from  1957  to  1961. 
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1947  and  1967,  aomewhat  below  the  rate  of 
growtb  of  total  output."  This  rate  for  man- 
ufacturing waa  baaed  on  the  new  Industry 
gross  product  data  compiled  by  the  Office  of 
Business  Economics  and  ahown  In  chart  8  * 
[not  printed  In  Rccoao].  These  data  were 
also  used  In  the  Report  as  a  basis  for  noting 
that  "in  the  more  recent  yetirs  1967-61.  the 
rate  of  Increase  dropped  sharply  to  1.9  per- 
cent, lagging  even  more  behind  the  growth 
In  the  total  economy." 

The  manufacturing  component  of  the  In- 
dustrial production  Index,  however,  rose  at 
a  2.1  percent  rate  (compounded,  using  ter- 
minal years)  over  the  1967-61  period.  Then 
It  Increased  by  8.2  percent  from  1961  to  1962. 
For  the  whole  1967-62  period  the  rate  was 
S3  percent.  Por  1947-67,  using  terminal 
years,  the  rate  was  4.3  percent.  In  contrast  to 
the  3.6  percent  figure  cited  above  for  manu- 
facturing In  the  gross  product  series. 

The  two  output  measures  shown  In  chart 
3  [not  printed  In  Ricobd]  differ  most  In 
level  after  1955.  For  the  period  1947-54  the 
dllTerence  would  be  only  about  1  percent  If 
weights  for  1964,  which  are  used  In  the  gross 
product  measure,  were  also  used  In  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Index.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Index  uses  1947  welghU  for  the  1947-62 
period,  and  these  are  linked  to  series  with 
1967  weights  In  January  1953.  It  is  believed 
that  such  a  weighting  system  is  more  appro- 
priate than  a  single  weight  year  for  the  whole 
postwar  period,  which  has  seen  substantial 
shifts  In  price  relationships. 

Since  the  gross  product  measxu-e  excludes 
intermediate  purchases  by  manufactvu-ers, 
its  smaller  rise  than  the  Federal  Reserve 
index  seems  to  be  Inconsistent  with  evidence 
from  other  sources  of  greater  efficiency  in 
the  use  of  materials  by  some  major  indus- 
tries in  recent  years.  For  the  utility  sector 
alone — and  here  per  unit  cost  and  receipts 
data  are  reasonably  trustworthy — the  OBE 
net  output  index  shows  about  a  6-percent 
greater  rise  from  1947  to  1960  than  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  utility  index  based  on  gross 
output  series.  In  the  mining  sector,  where 
the  OBE  used  the  Federal  Reserve  physical 
volume  series  with  national  income  weights, 
the  results  are  similar  to  the  published  Fed- 
eral Reserve  annual  index  for  mining. 

For  man\ifacturing,  it  is  clear  that  the 
deflated  gross  product  results  are  more  de- 
pendent on  the  accuracy  and  the  appropri- 
ateness of  available  wholesale  price  Indexes 
than  the  Federal  Reserve  production  index. 


*  The  results  were  published  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  Survey  of  Current 
Business,  October  1962.  In  these  OBE  se- 
ries for  gross  product  originating  in  manu- 
facturing and  16  other  major  industry  sec- 
tors, the  basic  annual  data,  in  cxirrent  dol- 
lars, were  derived  from  previously  published 
national  income  and  product  figures.  For 
the  manufacturing  sector,  gross  product  in 
constant  dollars  was  calculated  by  use  of 
specially  developed  net  output  deflators  for 
the  years  1947  throxigh  1958.  These  de- 
flators were  obtained  by  converting  census 
▼alue  of  output  data  for  standard  industrial 
classification  four-digit  industries  to  1954 
dollars  by  means  of  special  price  series  based 
on  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  price  indexes. 
From  these  were  subtracted  the  cost  of  ma- 
terials consumed,  converted  to  1954  dollars 
by  means  of  other  special  BLS  price  series. 

The  resulting  value  added  In  constant  dol- 
lars was  aggregated  to  the  two-digit  level 
and  divided  into  value  added  In  current  dol- 
lars to  yield  the  net  output  deflators.  These 
deflators  were  then  applied  to  the  gross 
product  flgures  for  manufacturing.  For  the 
years  1959-61,  the  data  were  carried  forward 
by  use  of  changes  in  the  BLS  index  for  gross 
product  in  manufactiirlng,  as  noted  in  a  de- 
scriptive pamphlet  published  by  the  OBE, 
-GNP  by  Major  Indiistries,"  p.  12. 


Which  makes  greater  use  of  physical  volume 
measures. 

Also  on  the  basis  of  these  OBE  data,  the 
'^Manpower  Report"  observed  that  gross 
product  in  the  service-connected  indus- 
tt'les — which  in  its  classification  includes 
trade,  transportation,  and  utilities — grew  at 
«  rate  of  3.1  percent  in  the  1967-61  period, 
'this  was  noted  to  be  a  lower  rate  than 
oarlier,  but  not  so  much  lower  as  the  rate 
qf  growth  In  the  goods-producing  area  cited 
sibove. 

This  classification  of  utilities  as  services 
may  be  questioned.  Por  some  time  interna- 
tional standards  have  appropriately  provided 
tihat  residential  utility  series  be  classified 
afi  goods  rather  than  services  in  the  national 
income  accounts  and  that  total  Industry 
c^utput  of  utilities  be  combined  with  manu- 
f)acturlng  and  mining  In  industrial  produc- 
tjion  indexes. 

The  practice  followed  in  the  "Manpower 
icport"  of  excluding  commodity  transporta- 
liion  and  the  wholesaling  and  retailing  of 
floods  from  calculations  of  the  goods-pro- 
ducing sectors  of  the  economy  is  even  more 
important.  In  calculating  flnal  expenditures 
ijor  the  gross  product  series,  goods  are  not 
ijieasured  currently,  except  for  inventories. 
Until  they  are  sold  to  flnal  users.  But  to 
attribute  the  slowdown  in  economic  growth 
mainly  to  a  less  rapid  rate  of  increase  in 
linal  demands  for  goods  while  at  the  same 
tjime  excluding  from  the  calculation  the  out- 
put of  the  utilities  and  the  activities  in- 
volved In  the  distribution  of  goods  confuses 
ijhe  measurement  problem. 

OUTPUT    or    MAJOR    PaODtrCTS 

Analysis  of  growth  in  manufacturing  and 
ther  Industries  is  facilitated  by  an  examina- 
tion of  data  on  output  of  major  products  as 
ihown  by  the  GNP  series  and  the  production 
indexes.  Changes  in  the  regularly  published 
total  GNP  in  constant  dollars  can  be  com- 
pared in  a  summary  fashion  by  using  a  three- 
way  spilt  of  flnal  expenditures  for  major 
types  of  product — goods,  services,  and  con- 
struction. The  annual  data  beginning  in 
1946  are  shown  in  chart  4  [not  printed  in 
itEcoao].  These  series  have  been  published 
on  a  quarterly  basis  since  November  1962  as 
A  part  of  the  regular  GNP  tables  in  the  Sur- 
tey  of  Current  Business. 

Services:  Growth  in  total  services,  includ- 
ing both  consumer  and  Government  pur- 
chases, as  measured  by  the  GNP  accounts, 
ias  not  slackened  from  the  4-percent  rate 

Jrevaillng  in  the  1947-57  period;  for  con- 
umer  services  alone  the  rate  has  also  been 
ibout  4  percent  in  recent  years.  If  an  allow- 
ance could  be  made  for  the  probable  upward 
bias  In  the  price  Indexes  used  to  calculate 
these  constant  dollar  figures — such  as  the 
Indexes  on  medical  care — the  rate  of  growth 
ivould  be  higher. 

Some  analysts  seem  to  suggest  that  growth 
in  services  is  of  less  economic  significance 
ihan  growth  In  goods.  It  is  true  that  such 
^owth  may  involve  considerably  less  expan- 
lion  In  production  of  steel  and  other  Indus- 
trial materials  than  does  growth  in  final  de- 
mands for  goods.  On  the  other  hand,  an  in- 
crease in  services  is  probably  a  more  sustain- 
fible  force  in  the  economy  than  an  expansion 

in  industrial  activity.  Oni  reason  for  this 
s  that  services  are  seldom  accumulated  in 
the  way  that  business  or  consumer  stocks 
t>i  goods  can  be.  Some  of  the  uptrend  in 
«ervlces  Is  solely  the  consequence  of  an  ex- 
panding population,  but  an  Important  seg- 
tnent  reflects  better  living  conditions. 

Construction :  In  contrast  to  the  continued 
pptrend  In  services,  the  GNP  data  show  a 
tnarked  downward  shift  since  1957  in  the 
rate  of  growth  In  construction  activity. 
part  of  this  shift  reflects  the  adjustment 
<»f  the  current  dollar  series  for  advances  in 
wages  and  In  prices  of  materials  without 
I  Jlowance  for  increases  in  the  efficiency  with 


which  labor  and  materials  are  iised.'  These 
price-reducing  forces  have  probably  been  ac- 
centuated In  recent  years  by  Increased  com- 
petitive pressures.  Consequently,  the  rate 
of  physical  construction  has  probably  con- 
tinued to  rise  faster  than  chart  4  would 
indicate. 

The  series  on  construction  activity  before 
1969  is  currently  being  revised  upward  to 
provide  a  level  more  comparable  with  the 
data  since  that  Ume.  This  will  reduce  the 
growth  rate  from  that  now  shown  for  the 
earlier  postwar  years. 

Various  developments  in  the  economy  are 
responsible  for  the  less  rapid  growth  in  con- 
struction in  recent  years,  especially  of  pri- 
vately financed  nonresidential  building.  Por 
example,  new  plant  for  such  industries  as 
chemicals  and  utilities  requires  much  less 
building  per  unit  of  potential  output  than 
used  to  be  needed.  The  growth  of  television 
broadcasting  has  reduced  the  need  to  build 
more  theaters,  and  part  of  such  growth  as 
there  has  been  In  new  motion  picture  facil- 
ities has  been  in  outdoor  theaters.  Although 
there  are  many  other  factors  Involved  In  an 
appraisal  of  such  dllTerences,  the  expansion 
of  television,  too,  has  resulted  In  large  sav- 
ings in  the  use  of  labor  and  material  re- 
sources. 

As  for  residential  construction,  new  hous- 
ing starts  and  residential  construction  activ- 
ity have  been  as  high  or  higher  since  1959 
as  they  were  in  the  previous  decade.  Al- 
though this  may  not  involve  an  equivalent 
amount  of  total  real  output — because  the 
proportion  of  multlfamily  residential  con- 
struction has  Increased  in  the  past  several 
years — here,  too,  a  lessened  use  of  resources 
presumably  has  been  achieved.  The  volume 
of  Ivunber,  fxirnaces,  and  other  building  com- 
ponents used  per  unit  of  residential  output 
is  considerably  less  for  the  average  apart- 
ment than  for  the  average  single-family 
dwelling.  There  are  also  savings  In  street, 
waterllne,  and  other  supporting  construc- 
tion activity. 

Goods:  The  goods  component  of  GNP  is 
larger  than  construction  and  services  com- 
bined, so  that  trends  in  this  segment  weigh 
heavily  in  any  analysis  of  growth  trends. 
Any  iinderestimate  of  growth  for  this  seg- 
ment would  show  up  strongly  in  rates  for 
the  economy  as  a  whole. 

Growth  in  both  total  output  and  output 
of  goods  as  measured  by  various  series  may 
differ  for  several  reasons.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  are  that  the  compilation  meth- 
ods and  coverage  of  the  GNP  series  and  the 
production  indexes  are  different.  Conse- 
quently, it  seems  advisable  to  discuss  some 
of  these  differences — together  with  any  ad- 
justments that  are  i>osslble — and  their 
effects  on  the  rates  of  growth  obtained. 

Type  of  measure:  There  are  a  number  of 
conceptual  and  practical  differences  between 
GNP  and  the  production  indexes.  Exact 
data  are  not  available,  however,  to  indicate 
to  what  extent  these  differences  average  out 
in  the  broad  results  for  the  total  output  of 
goods .•    Because  the  production  Indexes  are 
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B  These  limitations  have  been  noted  In  the 
descriptive  material  on  the  deflated  GNP 
data  as,  for  example,  on  p.  10  of  the  October 
1962  Survey. 

•  Note,  for  example,  that  the  GNP  allocates 
17  percent  of  passenger  automobiles  to  prod- 
ucers' equipment  and  the  remainder  to 
consumer  expenditures,  while  the  industrial 
production  index  classifies  all  auto  output  as 
consumer  goods;  this  subdivision,  however, 
cancels  out  in  the  goods  total.  On  the  other 
hand,  series  for  some  products  such  as  food 
produced  and  consumed  on  farms  and  flow- 
ers, seeds,  and  potted  plants  are  included 
in  GNP  goods  but  not  in  industrial  produc- 
tion. Por  the  piUTKJse  of  this  analysis  series 
for  residential  gas  and  electricity,  oil  and 


compiled  by  a  different  approach  from  that 
used  for  the  GNP  and  because  they  permit 
more  detailed  comparisons  of  changes  by 
Industry  and  market  groups,  it  is  believed 
that  they  provide  useful  alternative  measvires 
of  the  growth  in  output  of  goods. 

The  production  indexes  published  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  are  based  on  detailed  prod- 
uct and  manhour  series  reported  by  factory, 
mine,  and  utility  establishments,  and  the 
indexes  are  adjusted  to  census  benchmark 
data  for  1939. 1947,  and  1954.  They  have  also 
been  checked  on  a  preliminary  basis  against 
the  comprehensive  1958  Census  of  Manufac- 
turers and  the  annual  surveys  of  other  re- 
cent years.  Detailed  adjustments  to  annual 
levels  have  generally  not  been  carried 
through  for  the  period  since  1967.  Continu- 
ing comparisons,  however,  are  made  to  see 
whether  historical  relationships  between 
changes  In  the  total  index  and  its  major 
categories  remain  consistent  with  changes 
in  other  independently  compiled  data  on 
electric  power,  railroad  freight  loadings, 
manufacturers*  shipments,  and  employment 
and  hours  for  part  of  industry. 

Changes  in  the  current  GNP  series  in  con- 
stant dollars  for  personal  consumption  ex- 
penditures on  durable  and  nondurable  goods 
depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  level 
and  the  representativeness  of  the  retail  sales 
data  published  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  on  the  accuracy  and  appropriate- 
ness of  the  BLS  consumer  price  Indexes  for 
deflating  these  data.  The  current  dollar  flg- 
ures for  the  consumption  series  are  checked 
against  the  detailed  Census  Annual  Survey 
of  Manufactures. 

In  addition,  changes  in  the  GNP  total 
goods  series  depend  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
available  wholesale  price  Indexes  for  equip- 
ment, which  are  now  in  process  of  Improve- 
ment; on  the  representativeness  of  the  data 
from  sex; — Commerce  plant  and  equipment 
surveys,  which  were  last  fitted  to  benchniark 
data  for  1947;  and  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
nonresidential  construction  estimates  sub- 
tracted to  derive  the  equipment  component. 
The  GNP  goods  data  were  fitted  to  bench- 
marks for  1939  and  1947  by  the  commodity 
flow  method  of  adding  estimated  transporta- 
tion costs,  trade  markups,  taxes,  and  adjust- 
ments for  exports,  imports,  and  inventory 
changes  to  Census  producers'  values,  while 
some  departures  were  made  for  the  calcula- 
tion of  these  data  for  1954. 
,..  In  appraising  the  accuracy  of  current  and 
recent  records  it  may  be  noted  that  historical 
revisions  of  both  the  GNP  and  Industrial  pro- 
duction series  have  typically  resulted  in  rais- 
ing the  levels  of  the  flgures. 

Final  products:  Changes  in  Industrial  out- 
put of  flnal  products  are  more  representa- 
tive of  trends  in  flnal  demand  than  total  in- 
dustrial production,  and  the  production 
measure  for  final  products  has  been  expand- 
ing almost  as  fast  since  the  beginning  of  1959 
as  during  the  1947-57  period.  As  chart  5 
[not  printed  In  Record]  shows,  there  was  an 
acceleration  in  total  output  of  these  goods 
during  the  Korean  war  period,  mainly  be- 
cause of  defense  production.  The  chart  also 
shows  growth  in  output  of  flnal  products 
other  than  defense  products,  which  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  total  for  business  equipment  and 
consumer  goods.  Growth  in  this  total  was 
interrupted  in  1957-58.  but  by  1962  and  early 
1963  total  output  of  these  goods  was  expand- 
ing at  a  rate  consistent  with  the  rate  from 
1947  to  1967.     As  noted  later,  some  of  these 


gas  well  drilling,  and  construction  materials 
have  been  added  to  the  GNP  goods  total, 
and  a  series  for  farm  gross  product  has 
been  subtracted,  to  make  the  results  more 
comparable  with  industrial  production. 
There  remain  still  the  differences  between 
the  weight  systems  and  weight  years  em- 
ployed in  the  two  sets  of  data. 


goods  were  produced  for  sale  as  defense  pro- 
ducts both  before  and  after  the  Korean  war. 
For  most  analyses  a  period  as  short  as  that 
since  the  beginning  of  1969  might  be  too 
short  to  permit  generalizations,  but  in  this 
instance  it  seems  permissible  because  at  the 
beginning  of  that  period  industrial  produc- 
tion was  back  close  to  Its  1967  prerecession 
high,  as  shown  in  chart  1  [not  printed  in 
Record].  Of  considerable  importance  in  ap- 
praising^the  expansion  in  this  period  will  be 
developments  for  the  whole  of  1963.  Output 
of  consumer  goods  has  generally  risen  since 
last  autumn,  and  business  equipment  has  in- 
creased again  this  year.  Retail  sales  of  autos 
and  other  goods  have  been  running  about  6 
percent  higher  than  they  were  last  year.  This 
is  likely  to  be  the  fifth  year  in  a  row  when 
industrial  output  of  final  products  has  ex- 
panded, and  except  for  1961  the  rate  has  been 
4  percent  or  more. 

Consumer  goods:  The  apparent  slowdown 
in  the  goods  sector  has  often  been  attributed 
to  the  satisfaction  by  1953,  1955,  or  1957 
of  the  large  consumer  demands  accumulated 
during  World  War  n  for  appliances  and  other 
durable  goods.  However,  the  course  of  out- 
put data  based  largely  on  physical  volume 
figures  does  not  support  this  conclusion.  It 
is  true  that  there  was  a  slowing  down  in 
total  production  of  consumer  goods  in  the 
1956-57  period  as  prices  advanced  on  a  broad 
front  following  record  levels  of  auto  sales 
and  credit  extension  in  1955.  Consumer 
credit  terms  had  eased  in  1954-55  when  ma- 
turity standards  for  new  auto  financing  shift- 
ed from  a  2-year  to  a  3-year  maximum.  Some 
observers  thought  that  this  shift  in  credit 
terms  was  about  the  last  possible  major 
stimulus  to  auto  sales  in  the  postwar  period 
and  that  the  levels  of  auto  production  in 
1955  would  not  soon  be  reached  again. 

Apart  from  the  longer  period  of  leveling 
off  and  of  decline  in  consumer  goods  out- 
put in  1966-58,  the  persistent  growth  in  this 
dominant  sector  of  the  economy  has  been  a 
striking  feature  of  the  postwar  period,  as 
chart  6  shows.  Although  there  has  been 
some  uneasiness  about  the  slower  rate  of  ex- 
pansion in  the  deflated  GNP  expenditure 
series  for  consvuner  durable  goods  in  recent 
years,  the  industrial  production  indexes  for 
these  goods  do  not  show  any  persistent  slack- 
ening. 

In  the  production  indexes  published  regu- 
larly the  indexes  for  the  home  goods  and 
apparel  groups  are  combined  and  are  con- 
trasted with  separate  groups  for  automotive 
products  and  staples  for  better  analysis  of 
cyclical  changes.  For  analysis  of  growth, 
however,  it  is  more  pertinent  to  use  the 
combination  of  automotive  and  home  goods 
to  provide  a  consvuner  durable  goods  total, 
and  the  combination  of  apparel  and  con- 
sumer staples  to  provide  a  nondurable  goods 
total.  This  second  category  includes  resi- 
dential utiliUes. 

Chart  6  [not  printed  in  Record]  shows 
that  although  the  rate  of  expansion  in  the 
Indexes  lor  automotive  and  home  durable 
goods  has  been  far  more  Irregular  than  that 
for  apparel  and  staples,  production  has  con- 
tinued to  grow  at  about  the  same  rate — 
4  percent  per  year — as  for  nondurable  goods 
and  for  the  total  index  of  consumer  goods. 

Equipment  series:  Another  component  of 
the  goods  sector  cited  as  accounting  for  a 
major  part  of  the  retardation  in  growth  after 
1957  \s  private  investment.  A  portion  of  the 
indicated  retardation  here  reflects  greater  na- 
tional productive  efficiency,  resulting  to  a 
small  extent  from  a  decline  in  average  busi- 
ness inventory-sales  ratios.  If  the  economy 
can  operate  with  a  smaller  relative  growth  in 
Inventories,  less  capacity  is  required  tJban 
would  otherwise  be  needed.  This  is  a  gain 
from  the  viewpoint  of  national  efficiency,  un- 
less the  resources  released  are  simply  added 
to  the  total  of  unused  resources. 


Llkevtrise,  there  Is  a  gain  In  efficiency  if 
chemical  plants  can  be  built  in  the  South 
without  much  external  structure.  And  re- 
cently there  has  been  a  marked  shift  in  Fed- 
eral programs  to  space  and  other  types  of 
activities  that  involve  a  smaller  relative  base 
of  Industrial  materials  than  before.  If 
growth  in  output  of  Industrial  materials  is 
less  because  of  these  shifts  and  because  of  a 
decline  in  material  usage  per  unit  of  output 
of  flnal  product,  this  is  a  gain  in  national 
efficiency  that  should  be  taken  into  account 
in  appraising  the  net  increase  In  the  national 
output  of  goods. 

One  reason  that  the  private  Investment 
segment  of  GNP  has  appeared  to  grow  more 
slowly  than  in  earlier  years  is  that  the  de- 
flated expenditure  flgures  are  probably  un- 
derstated more  for  the  later  period.  The 
results  of  intensified  research  and  comi>etl- 
tlve  pressures  on  the  design  and  performance 
of  capital  equipment  have  not  been  adequate- 
ly refiected  in  the  jM-ice  Indexes  used  to  de- 
flate the  expenditure  series.  This  has  been 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  data  for  electric 
generators  and  related  power  equipment. 
Also,  a  large  amount  of  new  machinery  and 
aerospace  equipment  has  been  developed  and 
produced  that  is  not  being  priced  at  all  in 
the  present  indexes. 

Even  some  of  the  current  dollar  estimates 
have  been  outmoded  by  the  rapid  growth  of 
new  technology.  Por  example,  over  the  past 
5  years  no  increase  has  been  allowed  for  in 
the  GNP  Investment  accounts  lor  privately 
purchased  noncorporate  business  equipment, 
and  the  combined  total  for  noncorporate  and 
nonprofit  sectors  has  risen  only  a  few  percent 
per  year.  Yet  there  has  been  amazingly  rapid 
growth  in  the  use  of  computers  and  other 
new  office  equipment  and  medical  and  other 
institutional  uses  of  commercial  equipment. 

In  the  industrial  production  index  the  to- 
tal business  equipment  component  is  up 
about  one-fifth  from  1957  or  considerably 
more  than  the  increase  shown  by  the  gross 
national  product  series  in  constant  dollars 
for  producers'  durable  equipment  as  shown 
in  chart  7.  The  gross  national  product  com- 
ponent shows  such  a  small  expansion  from 
1947  to  1957 — about  1  percent  per  year — that 
it  is  hardly  meaiLlngf ul  to  refer  to  a  retarda- 
tion in  growth  since  1957  although  the  recent 
level  shown  is  only  slightly  above  the  1957 
peak. 

Precise  comparisons  are  difficult  becavise  of 
the  conceptual  and  statistical  problems  in- 
volved. For  chart  7  the  producers'  equip- 
ment component  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct in  constant  dollars  was  ad j  listed  to  elim- 
inate some  of  its  main  differences  from  the 
business  equlpunent  index  in  industrial  pro- 
duction.^ The  series  are  still  not  strictly 
comparable  because  the  production  Indexes 
relate  mainly  to  work  done  rather  than  to  ex- 
penditures for  final  products  and  are  gener- 
ally based  on  total  Indxistry  activities. 
These  would  include  some  defense  equip- 
ment output  at  plants  that  produce  bvisiness 
equipment  primarily  a  fact  that  accounts  for 


'  The  gross  national  product  figures  were 
adjusted  to  include  data  for  Federal.  State 
and  local  government  piirchases  of  nonmlli- 
tary  equipment  and  of  equipment  fcM-  oil  and 
gas  well  drilling  and  t(X  exjxirts  of  equip- 
ment. Series  for  imports  of  equipment  non- 
corp>orate  business  purchases  of  autos  and 
capital  outlays  charged  to  current  account 
have  been  excluded.  A  test  using  gross  value 
weights  rather  than  value-added  weights  to 
combine  the  business  equipment  series  in  the 
production  index  showed  little  difference  In 
results  since  1947  except  for  a  downward 
shift  of  about  4  percent  from  early  1948  to 
late  1949  In  the  gross  value  results  as  com- 
pared to  the  value-added  measure.  The  ad- 
justments were  develof>ed  by  Peter  Gajewskl 
of  the  board's  staff. 
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part  of  the  rise  In  the  equipment  Index  at  the 
tune  of  the  Korean  war. 

It  U  possible  that  the  production  Indexes 
are  overstated  as  Indicators  of  buslnew-type 
equipment  produced  for  all  buyers,  public  as 
well  as  private,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic. 
But  comparisons  of  the  Indexes  with  finan- 
cial and  other  data  suggest  that  whatever 
the  exact  nature  of  the  differences  shown  be- 
tween these  two  series,  the  deflated  gross  na- 
tional product  series,  which  Ls  based  largely 
on  the  SEC-CXimmerce  surveys  of  domestic 
expenditures  for  business  plant  and  equip- 
ment. Is   understated. 

Some  evidence  Is  being  developed  from 
the  producers'  side  which  Indicates  that  the 
current  monthly  reports  on  manufacturers' 
sales  have  been  overstated  by  the  available 
sample  figures.  For  example,  the  presently 
published  figures  for  maniifacturers"  sales  of 
machinery  axe  expected  to  be  revised  notice- 
ably downward  for  recent  years  as  a  result 
of  an  adjustment  now  xinderway  to  the  Cen- 
sus Annual  Survey  figures.  This  revision 
may  foreshadow  some  reduction  In  the  level 
of  the  production  Indexes  for  machinery 
unless  It  appears  that  actual  prices  have 
been  declining  rather  than  remaining  stable. 
No  final  conclxislon  can  be  reached  \mtll 
the  censiis  benchmarlcs  for  man^lfact^lrlng 
production  for  1958  and  1963  are  calculated. 
Any  evidence  of  a  decline  In  capital-output 
ratios — the  relation  of  fixed  capital  used  to 
units  of  goods  produced — Is  difficult  to  de- 
velop without  reliable  estimates  of  changes 
In  stocks  of  physical  capital.  Manufact\irlng 
output  and  capacity  have  risen  about  one- 
fourth  since  1957  while  deflated  capital  ex- 
pendltxires  by  manufacturers  have  remained 
below  earlier  levels,  but  this  Is  not  conclusive. 
Total  nonfauin  goods:  The  "Manpower  Re- 
port" cited  earUer  stated  that  "In  the  early 
postwar  years,  economic  activity  was  stimu- 
lated by  backlogs  of  demand  for  consiimer 
and  capital  goods  resulting  from  restricted 
production  for  nonessential  goods  during 
the  war."  These  backlogs  of  demand  doubt- 
less were  more  of  a  fact  than  the  ONP  out- 
put figures  Indicate  for  the  early  postwar 
period  since,  as  shown  In  chart  8  |  not  printed 
In  Racoco],  there  was  little  net  Increase  over 
the  4  years  from  1946  to  early  1950  In  the 
ONP  series  for  total  nonfarm  goods.  This 
rtablllty  in  the  constant  dollar  series  may 
have  reflected  In  part  the  dlfflciiltles  of  price 
deflation  at  that  time. 

Much  of  the  more  rapid  average  growth 
rate  shown  by  the  GNP  series  In  the  first 
postwar  decade  came  In  the  1950-52  period 
when  Federal  defense  expenditures  rose  by 
$35  billion  In  current  prices  and  both  busi- 
ness and  consiuner  buyers,  remembering 
World  War  II  shortages,  went  on  a  buying 
spree.  During  the  autiunn  of  1950  about 
10  percent  of  Industrial  production  was  going 
into  the  accumiilation  of  business  Inventory. 
Such  an  Imbalance  In  output  relations  and 
the  Inflationary  uptrend  in  prices  were  not 
conducive  to  sustained   growth. 

There  appear  to  be  two  main  reasons  for 
the  broad  divergence  shown  by  the  two  lines 
on  nonfarm  goods  output  in  chart  8.  One 
is  the  possible  difference  between  the  pro- 
duction Index  and  the  ONP  series  in  their 
measurement  of  output  In  the  Industrial  sec- 
tor. The  production  Index  represents  out- 
put through  the  mining,  utility,  and  manu- 
facturing stages  of  all  goods  except  farm 
products.  If  output  of  farm  products  were 
added  to  both  series  shown  in  the  chart,  they 
would  both  show  less  rise.  But  the  differ- 
ences in  recent  years  would  not  be  appre- 
ciable. 

The  other  main  reason  for  the  divergence 
may  be  the  difference  between  the  movement 
of  the  distribution  allowances  in  the  ONP 
series  and  the  movement  based  on  an  as- 
■tunption  that  distribution  tends  to  move 
generally  with  j^oductlon.     There  would  also 


b0  certain  cyclical  differences  In  behavior 
and  various  other  discrepancies,  for  example. 
s|ich  as  those  reflecting  the  handling  of  farm 
products. 

The  GNP  total  for  goods  production  in- 
cludes allowances  tea  trade  and  for  commod- 
i(ty  transpcwtation.  but  the  Industrial  pro- 
duction indexes  do  not.  Yet  if  business 
inventories  are  not  being  accumulated  In 
ekcesslve  volume,  then  presumably  goods  are 
being  transported  and  sold  in  a  volume 
broadly  consistent  with  their  output.  If  an 
ekpanslon  in  output  and  distribution  Is  be- 
l<ig  accomplished  with  fewer  employees — in 
t)ie  railroad  and  trucking  Industries  and  In 
retail  and  wholesale  outlets,  as  well  as  In 
Itidustrial  establishments — then  the  econ- 
otny  Is  performing  more  efllclently  than 
bjefore.  « 

Industrial  production  accounts  for  about 
l^alf  the  GNP  nonfarm  goods  total.  The 
relatively  large  differences  in  the  trends  of 
Hidustrlal  production  and  the  GNP  non- 
fkrm  goods  total — with  the  former  showing 
i^ore  Increase  In  the  1946-48  period  and  then 
again  from  the  end  of  1949  to  late  1951 — are 
i^rplexlng  If  one  considers  ( 1 )  that  the  post- 
v#£ir  growth  In  output  of  consumer  goods  was 
relatively  steady,  (2)  that  such  goods  re- 
quire more  distribution  actU'ity  per  unit 
tban  either  business  or  defense  equipment, 
^d  (3)  that  they  make  up  a  large  part  of 
the  GNP  nonfarm  total.  A  comparison  of 
tfie  quarterly  fluctuations  of  the  two  series 
allso  Indicates  some  puzzling  differences. 
These  differences  necessarily  have  Implica- 
tions for  such  related  measures  as  produc- 
^vlty  and  changes  in  Inventories,  as  well  as 
fbr  the  output  and  price  Indexes  Involved. 

j  GROWTH     IN     PRODUCTTVTTT 

I  The  upper  half  of  chart  9  [  not  printed  In 
Becord]  shows  an  annual  productivity  Index 
beginning  with  1946  for  manufacturing 
activity  alone.  This  index  Is  based  on  the 
itianufactvirlng  component  of  Industrial  pro- 
duction and  on  BLS  data  for  average  hours 
♦orked  by  all  employees  In  manufacturing, 
•ftie  lines  are  connected  for  all  years  except 
<he  3  recession  years  of  1949.  1954.  and  1958. 
Recording  to  this  Index,  productivity  in 
«ianuf  acturlng  has  expanded  In  the  past  sev- 
eral years  to  a  rate  of  3.5  percent  compared 
t)o  3  percent  In  the  previous  9  or  10  years. 
The  Increase  accelerated  last  year,  and  the 
I^lgher   rate   has   continued   Into    1963 .»     An 


•  The  Independence  of  the  productivity  re- 
mits shown  In  chart  9  may  be  questioned  on 
tjhe  groimds  that  about  half  of  the  monthly 
itoovements  and  the  annual  levels  for  the  past 
Several  years  of  the  total  Industrial  produc- 
tion Index  are  Influenced  by  the  extrapolated 
idjustments  for  output  per  man-hour  for 
the  series  based  on  production  worker  man- 
torn^.  The  adjustments  for  these  man-hour 
4eries  are  continually  reviewed  and  com- 
J>ared  with  a  variety  of  other  data  by  the 
Federal  Reserve,  but  In  revisions  of  the  pro- 
duction Index  the  Industrial  series  have  in- 
dividually been  subject  to  considerable  fur- 
ther revision. 

In  combination,  however,  after  bench- 
inark  and  other  revisions,  the  pattern  of  an- 
liual  changes  In  output  per  man-hour  for  the 
man-hour  area  as  a  whole  has  been  close  to 
the  changes  Implied  In  output  per  man-hour 
by  the  part  of  the  Index  based  on  the  physl- 
eal  product  series.  Consequently,  for  cva- 
rent  and  recent  periods  this  pattern  is  used 
to  modify  the  adjustment  factors  for  the 
»nan-hour  series,  as  discussed  on  p.  22  of  the 
J959  Revision  publication  and  as  demon- 
Itrated  in  the  accompanying  tabulation. 
tTils  shows  for  the  major  periods  delineated 
|n  this  paper  how  similar  the  allowances  for 
Changes  In  output  per  man-hour — for  pro- 
duction workers — In  the  total  industrial  prr>- 
fluctlon     Index     are     to    the     productivity 


adjustment  of  the  employment  series  to  a 
more  recent  benchmark,  to  be  available  this 
rummer,  is  expected  to  narrow  the  difference 
slightly,  birt  the  pattern  of  acceleration 
would  still  be  evident. 

For  the  period  since  1957  manufacturing 
productivity  wotild  probably  show  an  addi- 
tional rise  of  a  or  3  percent  If  based  on 
hours  actually  worked  rather  than  those 
paid  for.  Census  reports  Indicate  that  paid 
vacations  and  other  paid-for  nonworking 
time  have  increased. 

Although  data  on  manhours  pald-for  are 
suitable  for  analysis  of  changes  In  labor 
costs,  they  are  not  so  appropriate  for  meas- 
uring changes  In  labor  requirements.  Sim- 
ilarly although  data  on  output  per  man-hour 
worked  are  suitable  for  analysis  of  produc- 
tivity, they  are  for  some  purposes  less  ade- 
quate Indicators  of  employment  needs  than 
a  measure  of  output  per  employee. 

If  only  the  final  products  of  Industry  were 
considered,  the  Indicated  growth  in  produc- 
tion and  productivity  In  the  recent  period 
would  be  even  greater  than  that  shown  by 
total  manufacturing.  Over  the  past  several 
years  industrial  output  of  final  products  has 
been  5  percent  higher  than  output  of  mate- 
rials when  compared  with  average  levels  of 
the  earlier  postwar  period. 

If  this  sort  of  output  comparison  Is  broad- 
ened to  Include  the  total  nonfarm  goods- 
producing  sector,  as  shown  in  the  bottom 
panel  of  chart  9  (not  printed  in  the  Record], 
a  deflnlte  acceleration  In  output  per  em- 
ployee is  shown  In  the  past  several  years. 
These  resiilts,  based  on  industrial  production 
as  the  output  Indicator  and  the  view  that 
movements  in  trade  and  commodity  trans- 
portation are  broadly  similar  to  trends  in 
industrial  production.  Involve  some  Incon- 
sistencies of  comparison  as  noted  earlier. 
Although  these  Inconsistencies  limit  long- 
run  comp>arlsons,  they  probably  do  not  mate- 
rially affect  the  patterns  of  change  shown 
for  annual  intervals. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  conclusion  that  the  economy  has 
achieved  an  accelerated  rate  of  productive 
efficiency  over  the  past  several  years  is  con- 
sistent with  two  developments  that  have  been 
cited  as  evidence  of  a  slowdown  in  the  n.S. 
economy.  One  is  the  lower  average  rate  of 
use  of  manufacturing  capacity  and  other  re- 
sources. This  can  be  accounted  for  partly 
by  the  less  rapid  expansion  in  demands  for 
heavy  equipment  and  nonresidential  con- 
struction, both  of  which  depend  more  on 
output  of  steel  and  other  industrial  materials 
than  do  consumer  goods,  services,  or  Gov- 
ernment space  activities.  The  second  devel- 
opment relates  to  the  abatement  in  recent 
years  of  upward  price  pressures  which  were 
much  In  evidence  earlier  in  the  postwar 
period. 

One  implication  of  this  inquiry  is  that 
studies  of  growth  should  give  more  atten- 
tion to  the  end  products  of  economic  ac- 
tivity and  to  the  improvement  of  national 
productive  efficiency.  To  focus  attention  on 
aggregate  measures  of  activity  may,  because 
of  increased  efficiency  In  the  use  of  resources, 
create  an  unwarranted  impression  of  slug- 
gish performance  by  the  U.S.  economy.  Pro- 
grams to  stimulate  economic  growth  should 
give  more   attention   to  the   adequacy  and 
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changes  Implied  in  the  physical  product  area 
of  the  total  (annual  averages,  1947=100)  : 

Physical 
Total  product 
index    area 

1947-49 10«  106 

1950-54 125    126 

1955-58 162    163 

1969-62 180    179 

1963.  first  half— 198         198 


Bustalnabillty  of  the  expansion  In  private 
consumption  of  final  products  and  in  public 
services  rather  than  stressing  general  na- 
tional expenditures.  This  is  especially  true 
if  needs  for  business  inventories  and  plant 
and  equipment  are  declining  relative  to 
growing  final  demands. 

Another  implication  of  the  Inquiry  Is  that 
there  Is  less  slack  in  the  U.S.  economy  than 
Is  generally  supposed.  If  the  growth  in  phys- 
ical output  and  consumption  has  been  faster 
than  the  deflated  gross  expenditure  totals 
suggest,  then  margins  of  unused  capacities 
are  not  so  large  as  often  thought. 

An  accelerated  rate  of  expansion  in  over- 
all activity  would  Increase  final  demands 
and  investment  requirements;  and  with  this 
Increased  Investment,  Incomes  and  con- 
sumer demands  would  doubtless  rise  faster. 
How  much  Increase  would  be  sustainable  is 
another  question.  If  expectations  became 
too  exuberant  in  the  process  of  economic 
stimulation,  this  might  Increase  upward 
price  pressures  and  encoixrage  speculative  ac- 
tivities. The  present  character  and  location 
of  plant  and  equipment  facilities  and  the 
existing  limited  supplies  of  skilled  and  pro- 
fessional labor  may  provide  fewer  safeguards 
against  such  developments  than  is  Indicated 
by  the  view  that  a  slack  economy  exists. 
Increased  emphasis  on  expanded  educational 
and  occupational  training  opportunities 
would  help  reduce  unemployment  rates  and 
would  provide  wider  margins  of  available 
effective  resoxirces. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  1,  1963] 

JT.'K.  Chaixxnceo  on  Lag 

(By  J.  A.  Livingston) 

Have  we  become  a  nation  of  growth  ad- 
dicts? 

The  Aug\ist  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  sug- 
gests we  have.  A  staff  paper  by  Clayton  Geh- 
man,  an  experienced,  studious  economist  at 
the  Reserve  Board,  directly  challenges  the 
thesis  of  President  Kennedy's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  that  In  recent  years  eco- 
nomic expansion  has  fallen  far  short  of  the 
long-term  trend  line  and  the  Nation's  poten- 
tial. 

The  contention  has  Important  political 
connotations.  Perhaps  the  President  is  using 
a  false  conclusion  to  push  policies  of  taxa- 
tion and  spending  to  achieve  the  unattain- 
able. 

Gehman  argues  that  a  false  base — a  poorly 
chosen  period — fosters  the  melancholy  con- 
clusion that  "U.S.  growth  has  been  lagging." 

The  conclusion — this  point  of  view — domi- 
nated the  1963  Report  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  and  Influenced  Presiden- 
tial policy. 

The  Council  said:  "The  1957-82  period  (of 
economic  development)  matches  neither  our 
own  record  of  performance  between  1947  and 
1957,  nor  gains  achieved  by  other  free  na- 
tions. The  annual  growth  rates  of  output, 
income,  and  productivity  all  run  about  1  per- 
cent lower  in  the  most  recent  period  (1957- 
62)  than  in  the  previous  decade  (1947-57)." 

Not  once  does  Gehman  mention  the  Co\in- 
cll's  report,  but  his  rebuttal  Is  unmistak- 
able: 

"The  1947-57  period  reflected  some  un- 
usual conditions.  Growth  then  was  more 
rapid  than  In  most  earlier  periods  back  to 
1900  and  more  rapid  especially  in  the  Ko- 
rean period,  1950-52 — than  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  continue.  For  the  whole  pe- 
riod from  1962  back  to  1899  the  average  rate 
of  growth  in  industrial  production  was  about 
4  percent  per  year." 

Gehman  has  a  case.  When  economic  ac- 
tivity was  slackening  in  1949-50.  the  Nation 
retooled  for  the  Korean  war.  Munitions  pro- 
duction socu-ed,  consumers  overstocked  in 
fear  of  shortages.    This  overstocking  result- 
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ed  in  a  letdown,  which  depressed  the  sub- 
sequent rate  of  growth. 

Gehman  emerges  with  these  conclusions: 

"1.  Growth  In  U.S.  economic  activity  in 
recent  years  has  been  close  to  long-time 
rates. 

"2.  Increased  productive  efficiency  In  the 
use  of  labor  and  materials  has  been  achieved. 

"3.  As  a  res\ilt,  there  has  been  more  un- 
employment and  less  demand  for  materials 
than  there  would  have  been  otherwise." 

These  observations  are  underlined  by  this 
statement: 

"If  one  starts  with  1959  and  compares  In- 
creases in  either  the  gross  national  product 
or  industrial  production  over  the  next  3 
years,  the  rate  of  expansion  in  each  has  been 
at  least  as  rapid  as  In  similar  business  expan- 
sions starting  with  1946  or  1955.  This  holds 
true  even  though  the  latest  period  Includes 
the  1960-61  recession." 

If  Gehman  is  correct,  then  how  is  It  possi- 
ble that  so  many  economists  have  accepted 
the  slow-growth  theory?  In  addition  to  the 
poor  choice  of  years.  Gehman  suggests  sev- 
eral reasons. 

Growth  trends  have  been  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  gross  national  product  estimates  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  These  esti- 
mates are  exactly  that — estimates — and  can 
be  underestimates. 

Gehman  thinks  the  Commerce  Department 
underallowed  for  expansion  in  recent  years 
in  noncorporate  purchases  of  capital  goods. 
Instances:  Your  doctor  buys  an  X-ray  ma- 
chine, or  a  lawyer  purchases  copying  equip- 
ment, or  a  dentist  high-speed  drills,  or  ac- 
counting and  brokerage  firms  computers. 
These  are  not  directly  Included  In  the  esti- 
mates. 

Further,  gross  national  product  estimates 
are  in  dollars.  They  have  to  be  deflated — 
price  changes  have  to  be  removed.  Gehman 
politely  suggests  that  In  recent  years  the 
price  deflations  have  been  overadequate. 
They've  understated  growth. 

The  study  is  presented  in  the  Reserve  Bul- 
letin as  a  staff  paper.  It  is  not  endorsed  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  But  you  can  be 
sure  it  was  gone  over  carefully  by  the  econ- 
omists and  statisticians  In  the  Board  and 
that  the  governors  knew  about  it.  They'll 
have  to  bat  back  the  political  brickbats. 

Caution:  It  woxild  be  a  mistake  to  assume 
that  Gehman  is  satlsfled  with  the  rate  of 
growth.     Who  is? 

He'd  like  to  see  it  greater  than  4  percent. 
Who  wouldn't?  What  a  boon  to  employment 
that  woiild  be. 

Yet  his  message  Is  unmistakably  clear. 
Let's  not  sulk  or  despair  because  statistically 
the  Soviet  Union  or  countries  in  Western 
Europe  have  exceeded  America's  rate  of 
growth  in  recent  years. 

We  haven  t  really  deviated  from  past 
trends.  Ovir  economic  zest  hasnt  lessened. 
On  the  contrary,  productivity  has  Increased. 
We  are  using  fewer  men  and  less  material  to 
get  the  same  rate  of  growth  as  earlier. 
That's  why,  tinfortunately,  we  have  unem- 
ployment. 

Therefore,  we  have  to  question  whether — 
by  forced  effort,  by  dint  of  Federal  deficits 
or  hurry-up  tax  cuts — we  can  sustain  a  rate 
of  growth  beyond  the  historic  4  percent. 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Sept.  19,  1963] 
A  DANGXROtrs  Diagnosis 

For  a  good  while  now  the  administration's 
economic  doctors  have  had  a  simple  diag- 
nosis for  many  of  the  Nation's  ills:  We've 
Just  lost  our  old  sslp.  If  the  economy  could 
only  regain  its  old  growth  rate,  unemploy- 
ment would  dwindle  and  Federal  budget- 
makers  cotild  go  back  to  \islng  black  ink. 

Proceeding  from  this  analysis,  the  Gov- 
ernment prescribes   and   applies  such  sup- 


posed zip-producers  as  ever-easy  money  and 
ever-rising  Federal  spending.  Strangely, 
the  ills  they  talk  about  refuse  to  go  away. 

What's  wrong?  One  of  the  clearest  an- 
swers to  the  question  comes,  oddly  enough, 
from  an  economist  within  the  Government 
Itself.  Writing  in  the  current  Federal  Re- 
serve Bvilletln,  Federal  Economist  Clayton 
Gehman  explains  that  the  original  diagnosis 
is  favilty.  Not  only  that;  it  can  be  down- 
right dangeroiis. 

In  the  past  half  dozen  years  the  economy 
has  been  doing  a  lot  better  than  its  critics 
claim.  In  fact,  says  Mr.  Gehman,  "growth 
in  U.S.  economic  activity  in  recent  years  has 
been    close   to   longtime    rates." 

How  can  this  be?  Mr.  Gehman  would 
seem  to  be  flatly  contradicting  the  recent 
Manpower  Report  of  the  President,  which 
noted  that  the  annual  growth  rate  of  the 
Nation's  goods-producing  Industries  fell 
from  3.4  percent  in  the  1947-57  decade  to 
1.5  percent  in  the  period  from  1957  to  1961. 

The  answer  chiefly  lies  in  the  way  some 
statisticians  use  statistics.  For  one  thing, 
this  1947-67  period  reflected  some  unxisuaJ 
conditions,  such  as  the  Korean  war  buildup, 
that  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to 
continue. 

But  that's  not  all;  the  1957-61  period  is  s 
peculiar  choice  for  economic  comparisons, 
too.  A  business  expansion  was  reaching  its 
crest  in  1957,  while  1961  marked  the  low  of 
a  recession.  So  to  say  that  the  economy  was 
not  making  headway  during  that  period  Is  a 
little  like  saying  that  a  man  who.  In  crossing 
the  Alps,  has  moved  from  one  mountain's 
crest  to  the  bottom  of  another  hasn't  made 
much  upward  progress.  It's  quite  true,  but 
hardly  significant. 

For  the  fact  is  that  the  economy,  after 
1961,  moved  a  long  way  toward  a  second  crest. 
Extending  economic  statistics  through  1962 
and  into  1963  makes  the  recent  period  look 
far  better.  Oai  growth  rate  then  comes 
much  closer  to  matching  that  of  the  poet- 
war  decade  despite  the  special  circumstances 
present  In  that  earlier  period. 

If  the  economy  has  been  doing  so  well 
of  late,  someone  is  sxire  to  ask.  why  does  it 
have  surpluses  of  materials,  productive  ca- 
pacity and — most  painful  of  all — manpower? 

The  reason,  as  Mr.  Gehman  explains,  is 
that  the  economy  has  not  only  been  growing 
bigger  but  has  been  getting  more  efficient. 
This  stems  from  more  than  the  introduction 
of  new  automated  equipment.  It  also  re- 
sults from  such  factors  as  Improved  control 
of  inventories  and  more  systematic  sched- 
uling of  production.  No  longer  are  un- 
needed  materials  and  products  allowed  to  pile 
up  so  high  In  warehouses. 

In  this  more  efficient  economy,  some  re- 
sources are  not  only  unemployed.  Old  fac- 
tories, to  find  a  place,  may  have  to  be  rebuilt; 
some  workers  will  have  to  be  retrained. 
Easy  money  and  big  budget  deficits  are 
likely  to  be  of  little  help.  In  any  circum- 
stances, there's  a  poor  prescrtptlon  for  solid 
economic  growth;  its  failure  in  the  1930's 
should  have  made  that  clear. 

In  the  current  circumstances,  the  pre- 
scription may  only  lead  to  Increased  trouble. 
For  it  is  the  economy's  stock  of  unemployed 
resources  that  the  Government  is  alwa3r8 
citing  as  our  protection  against  sharp  infla- 
tion. The  inflated  demand,  so  the  reasoning 
goes,  will  be  easily  absorbed  by  the  unused 
supply  of  materials,  manpower,  and  factories. 
But  the  idle  supply  of  usable,  effective  re- 
sources is  simply  not  as  big  as  it's  cracked 
up  to  be;  sooner  than  some  people  think, 
these  resources  can  be  stretched  past  their 
limit. 

Still,  the  Government  goes  on  administer- 
ing its  inflationary  monetary  and  fiscal  rem- 
edies for  our  Ills.  And  things  are  never 
too  hopeful  for  a  patient  whose  doctor  startA 
out  with  a  faulty  diagnosis. 
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TniCD  OF  GmowTH 

Economic  growth  as  a  national  objective 
seems  to  be  losing  some  of  Its  glamour.  No 
longer  can  one  open  the  morning  paper  with 
the  reasonable  assurance  of  encountering  a 
stirring  call  to  faster  growth.  President  Ken- 
nedy at  his  news  conference  finds  the  state 
of  the  economy  "good"  although  growth  has 
been  unspectacular.  There  may  be  reasons 
for  thinking  that  It  has  not  been  as  poor  as 
the  ONP  data  suggest,  but  It  has  fallen  far 
short  of  earlier  promise.  Why  this  disen- 
gagement from  a  much  touted  objective? 

One  answer  is  that  concern  with  unem- 
ployment seems  to  be  taking  the  place  of 
concern  with  growth.  This  Is  not  sxirprlslng. 
since  xinemployment  Is  of  today,  while 
growth  belongs  to  tomorrow.  In  fact,  pre- 
occupation with  growth  never  materialized 
until  during  the  early  1950's,  when  fears  of 
postwar  unemployment  had  evaporated.  A 
cure  for  unemployment  will  of  Itself  raise 
ONP  by  some  tens  of  billions  of  dollars,  al- 
though It  would  be  wrong  to  label  as  growth 
the  process  of  catching  up  with  existing  eco- 
nomic capacity.  Growth  means  growth  of 
that  capacity. 

A  second  answer  Is  that  economists  are 
developing  doubts  about  the  Justification  of 
growth  as  a  goal  In  a  market  economy.  Ac- 
celerated growth  means  some  sacrifice  In 
present  consumption  In  order  to  provide  the 
Investment,  the  research,  and  the  schooling 
that  wovUd  spark  that  acceleration.  If 
people  and  enterprises  do  not  want  to  pay 
the  price  for  growth,  why  should  govern- 
ment make  them  do  It? 

Finally,  growth  seems  to  have  fallen  be- 
tween two  political  chairs.  Before  1961,  the 
slowing  of  growth  was  a  fine  stick  with 
which  to  belabor  the  administration  In 
power.  Meanwhile,  It  has  become  clear  that 
many  of  the  tax  and  other  measures  needed 
to  speed  growth  would  mainly  help  business. 
Coupled  with  the  fact  that  measures  taken 
so  far  have  not  yet  produced  much  effect, 
this  has  cooled  the  enthusiasm  of  erstwhile 
growth  addicts. 

The  new  and  more  balanced  view  of 
growth  as  a  national  objective  Is  to  be  wel- 
comed. Nevertheless  growth  remains  Impnjr- 
tant.  The  history  of  three  legislative  ses- 
sions since  1961  has  shown  that  Congress 
will  not  readily  change  the  existing  balance 
of  expenditures.  In  economic  terms.  It  Is 
unwilling  to  reallocate  resoiirces.  The  best 
way,  then,  to  get  more  funds  for  what  needs 
to  be  done,  from  education  through  defense. 
Is  to  increase  rapidly  the  GNP  and  with  It 
the  revenues  of  the  Government.  In  this 
sense,  at  least,  growth  Is  likely  to  remain 
a  primary  objective  of  national  economic 
policy. 

THE  ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 
MUST  BE  SAVED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WI^IGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  time  today  In  order  that  we 
may  have  a  full  and  frank  discussion  of 
one  of  the  most  ambitious  programs  on 
which  our  Government  has  ever  em- 
barked— the  Alliance  for  Progress. 


A  few  weeks  ago,  the  House  of  Repre- 
dentatives,  caught  in  a  crossfire  of  an- 
noyance against  other  foreign  aid  proj- 
ects, reduced  by  $150  million  the  pro- 
posed authorization  for  the  Alliance. 
|k)llowlng  as  It  did  a  $50  million  cut  by 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  the 
executive  sisklng,  the  House  thereby  re- 
duced by  more  than  30  percent  the  total 
Alliance  for  Progress  request. 

This  is  a  more  severe  financial  cur- 
tailment than  almost  any  other  govern- 
ijiental  program  has  been  f<  reed  to  suf- 
fer. Ironically,  the  Alliance  is  one  of 
tihe  most  popular  of  our  foreign  pro- 

!rams — both  with  the  public  generally 
,nd  with  the  Congress.    I  am  convinced 
hat  it  also  is  one  of  the  most  urgently 
Jiecessary  and  one  of  the  most  useful. 

The  purpose  of  this  discussion  today, 
however,  is  not  to  chastise  those  who 
foted  for  the  recommital  motion  which 
$omewhat  incidentally  contained  this 
drastic  cut  in  funds  for  the  Alliance.  I 
Recognize  the  sincerity  of  the  concern 
lelt  by  many  of  our  colleagues  toward 
the  AID  program  generally, 
i  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that,  if  the 
Members  of  this  House  had  been  afforded 
%j\  opportunity  for  a  separate  vote  on  the 
proposed  debilitation  of  the  Alliance, 
yi\s  individual  reduction  would  have 
t^een  soundly  defeated.  In  fact,  on  the 
^ay  preceeding  that  vote,  the  member- 
ihip  had  decisively  rejected  an  amend- 
ment to  reduce  the  Alliance  authoriza- 
tion when  this  was  the  only  issue  at 
$take,  and  many  of  our  colleagues  who 
voted  for  the  recommital  motion  have 
expressed  to  me  their  sense  of  individual 
frustration  in  not  having  had  the  op- 
portunity of  a  separate  vote  on  the  Alli- 
ance. 

,  NOT   A   PABTISAN   PROGEABI 

I  Nor  is  there  any  partisan  purpose  to 
be  served  in  this  discussion  today.  With- 
out detracting  in  any  sense  from  the 
vision  of  President  Kennedy  in  enun- 
ciating the  great  goals  of  the  Alliance,  it 
is  fair  to  point  out  that  these  had  an  im- 
ix)rtant  beginning  in  earlier  administra- 
tions. It  was  following  an  exchange  of 
correspondence  with  President  Eisen- 
hower in  the  summer  of  1958  that  Brazil - 
Ian  President  Kubitschek  outlined  his 
aroposal  for  a  grand  hemispheric  de- 
sign. His  eight  objectives  have  been 
jmbodied  and  implemented  in  the  Al- 
iance. 

Moreover,  it  was  at  President  Eisen- 
nower's  request  that  Congress  in  1960  au- 
thorized $600  million  for  establishment 
of  the  Inter-American  Social  Develop- 
inent  Fund,  and  it  was  in  his  administra- 
|;ion  that  the  Act  of  Bogota  was  adopted, 
ftnd  the  seeds  planted .  for  the  broad, 
cooperative  hemispheric  program  which 
has  come  to  flower  in  the  Alliance. 

So,  whatever  our  party  aflBliation  may 
be,  we  can  take  justifiable  pride  in  the 
achievements  so  painstakingly  begun  by 

ihe  Alliance.  All  of  us  can  feel  a  pro- 
)rietary  interest  in  its  future.  The  Al- 
iance  for  Progress  is  not  a  partisan  pro- 
gram. It  is  an  American  program.  Its 
puccess  is  vital  to  the  future  of  our 
country. 

The  purpose  of  these  remarks,  there- 
ore,  is  to  call  attention  to  the  state  of 
crisis  which  exists  in  much   of  Latin 


America,  to  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy  aimed  at  this  hemisphere,  and 
to  the  indispensable  necessity  that  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  be  enthusiastically 
supported  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  "the  most  ambitious  program 
of  regional  development  ever  undertaken 
in  this  hemisphere."  It  "differs  from  any 
aid  program  of  the  past.  It  is  not  a  uni- 
lateral U.S.  program.  It  is  not  a  grant 
program."  Coordinator  Teodoro  Mos- 
coso  stressed  in  an  interview  published 
yesterday  by  the  Washington  Star  that 
72  percent  of  all  assistance  funds  to  Latin 
America  last  year  were  on  a  loan  basis — 
not  on  a  gift  basis.  And  80  percent  of  the 
total  amount  loaned  is  spent  right  here 
in  the  United  States. 

A  MONUMENTAL  TASK 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  truly  for- 
midable task  undertaken  by  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  we  need  to  get  a  broad  pic- 
ture of  the  conditions  with  which  it  seeks 
to  cope  in  that  long  stretch  of  the  hemi- 
sphere which  lies  to  the  south  of  our 
national  borders. 

Long  neglected  in  our  international 
priorities,  Latin  America  today  is  more 
necessary  to  us  than  any  other  group  of 
nations  in  the  world.  Its  friendship  is 
essential  to  our  military  security.  The 
expansion  of  its  economy  holds  for  us 
a  greater  potential  commercial -promise 
than  does  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
It  contains  a  latent  reservoir  of  good  will. 
But  it  also  is  a  continent  in  ferment. 
Held  down  by  centuries  of  grinding  pov- 
erty, its  people  are  stirring  to  new  ideas 
and  determined  by  one  means  or  an- 
other to  build  a  brighter  manana  for 
their  children. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it — 
change  is  coming  in  the  20  Republics  of 
Central  and  South  America  and  the  Car- 
ibbean. It  is  only  a  question  of  what 
sort  of  change.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
preserving  a  threadbare  status  quo.  The 
status  quo  is  already  on  its  way  out.  Peo- 
ple, aware  through  modern  communica- 
tions that  there  is  a  better  way,  will  no 
longer  tolerate  conditions  in  which  their 
children  are  doomed  to  live  out  their  lives 
as  tenants,  without  opportunities  for 
education,  without  rudimentary  medical 
care,  without  a  chance.  .. 

In  the  vacuum  of  hopelessness,  in  the 
rat-infested  slums  and  on  the  poverty- 
ridden  farms,  the  Communist  conspiracy 
has  marked  Latin  America  as  its  next 
target.  Russia  is  pouring  almost  as 
much  money  into  Cuba  alone  each  year 
as  we  have  earmarked  for  the  entire  con- 
tinents of  Central  and  South  America. 
Radio  Havana  is  broadcasting  a  steady 
daily  stream  of  propaganda.  Even  Red 
China  is  promoting  a  broad  exchange 
program  attempting  to  lure  Latin  Ameri- 
can opinionmakers  with  expense  paid 
tours  of  that  country. 

The  people  of  Cuba  followed  Castro 
not  because  they  were  Conmiunists,  but 
because  they  had  given  up  hope  of  ever 
achieving  anything  better  than  the  de- 
spair and  desolation  which  had  been  their 
lot  for  generations  ad  infinitum.  They 
had  despaired  of  ever  owning  a  home,  of 
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ever  having  a  decent  job.  of  sending  their 
children  to  school,  of  ever  seeing  any 
development  through  the  slow  and  or- 
derly processes  of  government. 

This  is  the  test:  Unless  it  can  be  dem- 
onstrated that  their  legitimate  economic 
and  social  objectives  can  be  realized 
without  the  sacrifice  of  their  political 
liberties,  the  Republics  of  Latin  America 
will  remain  a  cluster  of  ripe  plums  vul- 
nerable to  the  swarming  and  infesting 
insects  of  communism. 

And  this  is  our  task:  To  demonstrate 
that  economic  democrary  can  be  at- 
tained, in  fact  best  attained,  through 
the  framework  of  political  democracy. 

It  was  to  this  task  that  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  addressed  itself.  It  was  a 
task  which  could  not  be  accomplished 
overnight.  It  was  a  far  more  difficult 
task  than  that  imdertaken  by  the  Mar- 
shall plan.  The  Marshall  plan  assayed 
only  the  rebuilding  of  an  economic  struc- 
ture ravaged  by  6  years  of  war.  The 
Alliance  undertakes  to  build,  largely 
from  the  ground  up,  a  social  and  eco- 
nomic structure  ravaged  by  500  years  of 
a  cruel  history. 

It  was  a  monumental  undertaking,  at- 
tempting to  compress  into  a  decade  the 
development  which  has  taken  other  civ- 
ilizations generations  and  even  cen- 
turies to  achieve.  But  time  would  not 
stand  still.  Already  we  were  late.  We 
knew  we  could  never  hope  to  achieve  the 
result  unilaterally.  The  United  States 
with  all  its  resources  could  not  do  this 
work  unassisted.  The  best  we  could 
hope  to  do  would  be  to  provide  a  spark 
of  inspiration,  a  beacon  of  hope,  enough 
water  to  prime  the  pump,  enough  seed  to 
plant  one  row  in  order  that  from  its  har- 
vest a  field  could  grow.  It  had  to  be  a 
cooperative  endeavor,  and  Latin  Ameri- 
cans themselves  had  to  provide  the  lion's 
share  of  the  effort. 

A    COOPnATTVZ    ETPORT 

So  we  explained  in  the  beginning  that 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  was  not  to  be 
Just  another  aid  program  supported  pri- 
marily by  the  UJS.  taxpayers.  The  total 
program  would  require  a  composite  in- 
vestment of  at  least  $100  billion  in  Latin 
American  development  during  the  decade 
of  the  1960 's.  Of  his  amovmt.  four- 
fifths — or  $80  billion — must  be  put  up 
by  the  Latin  American  countries  them- 
selves— by  their  governments  and  their 
private  investors.  Of  the  remaining  $20 
billion  required  from  external  sources, 
only  about  one-half  was  to  come  from 
the  U.S.  Government.  The  remainder 
would  be  in  private  investments. 

Each  dollar  in  U.S.  taxpayers'  funds 
would  have  to  generate  at  least  $9  from 
other  sources.  To  reduce  our  participa- 
tion by  $200  million  in  a  single  year, 
then,  would  be  to  curtail  the  leaven 
which  was  expected  to  foment  almost  a 
$2  bilUon  loaf. 

Criticism  has  been  offered  that  the 
Alliance  has  been  slow  in  getting  off  the 
ground.  To  some  extent  this  may  be 
true.  But  we  do  not  speed  its  ascent  by 
withholding  the  wind  from  its  wings. 

Like  others,  I  have  been  impatient 
for  this  vast  program  to  take  hold  and 
begin  to  exercise  Its  full  effect.  Yet  it 
was  never  intended  that  the  entire  course 
of  5  centuries  would  be  completely  re- 


versed in  only  2  years.  To  have  antici- 
pated so  sudden  and  dramatic  a  change 
would  have  been  unrealistic  in  the  ex- 
treme. If  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day, 
surely  the  traditions,  outlooks,  and  cus- 
toms of  more  than  200  million  people 
cannot  be  revolutionized  in  a  mere  24 
months. 

Certainly  it  took  a  while  for  the  lead- 
ers of  Latin  America  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  realization  that  we  meant 
business  when  we  said  that  assistance 
could  be  available.  It  took  time  in  turn 
for  them  to  convince  their  respective 
lawmaking  bodies  that  a  new  day  truly 
had  dawned. 

THE  SELF-HELP  PROGRAM 

But  the  important  thing  is  that  Latin 
American  countries  are  rising  to  the 
challenge.  The  majority  of  them  have 
instituted  long-range  planning,  adopted 
internal  land  and  credit  and  tax  reforms 
as  suggested  by  our  country,  appropri- 
ated funds  of  their  own  for  social  and 
economic  development  of  their  coun- 
tries. 

Look  at  the  scoreboard  to  see  what 
activity  has  been  stimulated  by  this  self- 
help  program  in  only  2  years:  140,000 
new  homes  or  family  dwelling  imits  have 
been  constructed  in  Latin  America; 
8.200  new  classrooms  have  been  built, 
and  more  than  4  million  textbooks  have 
been  printed  and  distributed  in  the  drive 
for  educational  improvements;  160,000 
agricultural  loans  have  been  made  to 
Latin  American  farmers  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Individually  owned  farms,  for 
improved  seeds  and  broodstock,  for  mod- 
ern agricultural  implements;  700  com- 
munities for  the  first  time  have  sanitary 
water  facilities,  and  900  hospitals  and 
health  centers  have  been  established  in 
a  part  of  the  world  where  disease  tradi- 
tionally has  snuffed  out  the  life  of  one 
child  out  of  every  four  before  he  reached 
adolescence  and  held  average  life  ex- 
pectancy to  a  level  20  years  below  our 
own. 

However  you  may  value  it,  this  is  prog- 
ress. It  is  not  enough,  but  it  is  move- 
ment In  the  right  direction.  To  a  large 
extent  it  has  been  inspired  by  the  hope 
held  out  through  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. Are  we  now  to  snuff  out  that  can- 
dle of  hope  or  dim  its  glow  Just  as  its 
light  has  begun  to  be  seen  in  the  dark- 
ness? 

To  illustrate  the  Improving  prospects 
for  the  Alliance  in  1964,  before  the  House 
voted  its  cut  In  the  fund  authorizations, 
we  might  consider  some  recent  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  Latin  America, 
fostered  by  the  Alliance. 

Peru  has  recently  returned  to  consti- 
tutional government,  imder  the  reform- 
minded  direction  of  President  Fernando 
Belaunde  Terry.  He  already  has  sub- 
mitted a  sweeping  new  program,  ap- 
proved unanimously  in  principle  by  the 
Peruvian  Congress. 

In  Argentina,  President-elect  Illia  of- 
fers a  great  challenge.  Previously  ham- 
pered by  military -civilian  clashes,  Ar- 
gentina now  seems  ready  to  proceed  on 
a  new  road  to  stability  and  progress. 
The  Government  through  improved  col- 
lection machinery  Is  Increasing  Its  tax 
revenues  by  15  percent  above  last  year 
and  has  reduced  excess  Government  em- 


ployees by  almost  250,000  below  the  1958 
figure.  The  Government-owned  bus 
lines  have  been  transferred  to  private 
operations,  and  the  Government  is  em- 
barking on  a  farm-road  program  as  well 
as  housing  and  agrarian  reforms. 

Bolivia,  torn  by  revolution  as  recently 
as  1952,  has  made  marked  economic  and 
self-help  progress  during  the  p£ist  2 
years.  An  increase  in  the  per  capita 
gross  national  product  is  5  percent  above 
2  years  ago.  A  better  attitude  toward 
private  enterprise  investment  has 
emerged.  Bolivia's  first  private  indus- 
trial bank  has  opened  and  is  making 
loans  available  for  the  first  time  to  indi- 
viduals of  moderate  means. 

Colombia,  as  an  early  leader  in  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  has  taken  action 
in  each  of  the  most  important  lines  of 
self-help.  Its  economic  growth  rate  has 
been  at  least  5  i>ercent  each  year, 

Ecuador,  through  a  combination  of 
unfortimate  circumstances,  was  deposed 
of  its  constitutional  government.  But 
the  eventual  outcome  seems  encourag- 
ing. The  previous  administration,  rocked 
by  drunken  and  irresponsible  leadership, 
has  given  way  to  a  temporary  caretaker 
government  pledged  to  reform  and  prog- 
ress. Competent  experts  are  being 
brought  into  the  Government  to  direct 
the  reform  program,  and  people  believe 
that  rapid  change  is  coming. 

Venezuela  has  instituted  numerous 
reforms  aimed  at  giving  the  average  peo- 
ple a  better  break,  and  56,000  families 
have  been  able  to  take  up  land  of  their 
own.  Exports  have  increased  by  15  per- 
cent over  the  past  2  years,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment has  maintained  its  popular  sup- 
port in  spite  of  vicious  Communist  ter- 
rorism. 

FSTCHOLOGICAL   IinTIATIVX 

No  one  of  these  improvements  in  itself 
is  enough.  All  of  them  put  together  are 
not  enough.  The  winds  of  change  are 
sweeping  over  the  ancient  lands  of  the 
Incas,  the  Mayas  and  the  Aztecs.  Like 
a  sleeping  giant,  awake  from  a  long 
siesta,  Latin  America  today  is  hungrily 
reaching  out  to  satisfy  the  long- 
suppressed  wants  of  its  people. 

Through  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the 
forces  of  freedom  seized  the  vital  initia- 
tive away  from  the  Communists.  But 
we  must  hold  the  initiative  imtil  the  full 
force  and  effect  of  orderly  democratic 
development  can  make  itself  felt. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  raise  doubts  as 
to  the  firmness  or  the  durability  of  our 
intentions.  This  is  not  the  time  to  hand 
over  to  our  adversaries  a  weapon  with 
which  to  destroy  confidence  in  the  bud- 
ding Alliance.  The  $150  million  cut  in- 
advertently voted  by  the  House  in  the 
Alliance  authorization  has  already  had  a 
destructive  effect  on  the  rising  spirit  of 
democratic  Latin  American  cooperation. 

Fidel  Castro,  who  has  long  seen  the 
formidable  threat  which  the  Alliance  has 
posed  to  his  type  of  revolutionary  take- 
over, gleefully  chortled  over  Radio 
Havana: 

The  North  Ameiican  Congressmen  have 
cut  In  half  certain  funds  which  the  admin- 
istration has  asked  for  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. Of  course,  that  famotis  Alliance  was 
always  conceived  on  a  false  basis,  as  an  in- 
stnunent  of  aggression  against  the  Cuban 
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revolution.      It    wm    from    the    beginning 
doomed  to  failuxe. 

Let  US  analyze  what  he  really  meant. 
Did  he  actually  believe  that  the  Alliance 
was  doomed  to  faUure  because  it  could 
not  compete  with  international  com- 
munism in  Latin  America?  Not  at  all. 
The  very  vehemence  of  the  Communist 
attacks  on  the  Alliance  from  its  mcep- 
Uon  has  betrayed  their  fear  that  the 
Alliance  is  indeed  offering  a  successful 
alternative  to  commvuiism.  By  replac- 
ing despair  with  hope,  it  has  greatly 
reduced  their  popular  appeal. 

But  if  he  can  make  his  Latin  American 
audience  view  this  drastic  reduction 
voted  by  the  House  as  evidence  that  we 
are  fickle  in  our  resolve,  that  we  are 
weakening  in  our  determination  and 
abandoning  our  10-year  promise  to  them 
after  only  2  years,  then  he  will  have 
accomplished  some  measure  of  his  obvi- 
ous propaganda  objective  to  divide  and 
conquer. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  difficult  for  the 
average  Latin  American  to  understand 
our  process  of  authorizations  and  appro- 
priations. Hearing  of  the  House  action, 
maixy  are  prone  to  jump  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  final  and  irrevocable. 
They  do  not  realize  that  the  Senate  will 
SMjt,  and  then  a  conference  committee 
will  meet,  and  that  after  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  is  enacted,  an  appropriation  will 
be  passed. 

OrrORIAI.   BBACTIOM 

I  should  like  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion a  number  of  recent  editorial  com- 
ments appearing  in  Latin  American 
newspapers  relative  to  the  reduction 
voted  by  the  House  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  authorization.  These  editorials 
reflect  a  broad  spectrum  of  comment  by 
conservative,  moderate,  and  leftist  ele- 
ments in  Latin  America. 

In  Chile,  the  influential  moderate 
newspaper,  Mecurio,  commented  in  one 
editorial : 

The  attitude  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  mean  a  hard  blow  for  the  program 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  at  a  time  when 
the  U.S.  Government  as  well  as  principal 
leaders  of  Latin  America  are  trying  to  per- 
fect its  mechanism  and  give  it  greater 
effectiveness. 

The  Communist  journal  of  Chile,  El 
Siglo,  crowed  in  its  Sunday  editorial  of 
August  29: 

The  $a  billion  annual  aid  promised  2  years 
ago  was  mere  propaganda  and  was  actually 
reduced  to  $600  mUUon.  The  result  has  been 
stagnation,  even  retrogression  instead  of 
predicted  growth,  since  In  this  period  North 
American  monopolies  have  withdrawn  from 
Latin  America  more  than  AID  furnished. 
With  the  House  cut  to  $450  million,  the  Al- 
liance has  died.    May  It  rest  in  peace. 

The  Communist  editorial  suggested 
that  the  demise  of  the  Alliance  will  per- 
haps permit  local  financial  brains  to  dis- 
cover that  the  world  offers  other  alterna- 
tives.   It  added: 

Neither  Chile  or  any  Latin  American  coun- 
try can  go  on  amy  longer  tying  its  lot  ex- 
clusively to  the  tottering  U.S.  economy. 

El  Tlempo,  the  moderate  newspaper 
of  Colombia,  headlined  its  editorial  with 
a  statement:  "Foreign  Aid  Has  Received 


a  Mortal  Blow."    The  editorial  contln- 
ueKl: 

ThU  Imprudent  action  is  dangerous  be- 
cause communism  Is  always  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  any  breach  into  which  to  in- 
troduce Itself  silently  and  ctmnlngly.  This 
co»nmon  fight  to  benefit  better  living  stand- 
arils  for  underdeveloped  countries  requires 
(an  effort)  from  those  that  can  finance  final 
success  of  the  battle  (so  that)  we  all  wiU 
come  out  ahead. 

Another  Colombia  newspaper,  Espec- 
ior,  said  In  an  editorial  of  August  27: 
.-le  reduction  Is  a  serious  political  set- 
back that  can  have  the  most  grave  reper- 
cijsslons.  above  all  in  how  it  affects  the  poel- 
tlt>n  of  the  biggest  power  of  the  globe  with 
reepect  to  countries  like  those  of  Latin 
Alnerlca.  which  each  day  see  frustrated  the 
hopes  that  were  reborn  with  the  enuncla- 
tlbn  and  approval  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ris.  •  •  •  If  It  were  possible  for  the  Mem- 
bfrs  of  the  U.S.  Congress  who  have  dealt 
si|ch  a  grave  blow  to  the  foreign  policy  of 
President  Kennedy,  to  see  at  close  hand  the 
realities  of  Latin  America  that  they  so  com- 
pletely Insist  in  not  knowing,  perhaps  there 
would  stUl  be  time  to  rectify  the  error  they 
committed. 

One  of  Colombia's  leading  columnists, 
Augusto  Calderon.  wrote,  on  the  24th  of 
August,  in  the  newspaper  Republica: 

President  Kennedy  has  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned. •  •  •  One  should  not  play  with 
tte  price  of  liberty  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin 
Aimerlca  and  particularly  not  In  a  situation 
vfhose  actual  characteristics  present  the 
choice  of  but  two  roads:  Communism  or 
pemocracy.  Russia  or  West.  For  example. 
#hlch  win  Latin  America  choose  on  not 
andlng  the  loans  it  requires  for  Its  develop- 
flient  and  Industrialization?  •  •  •  Ken- 
nedy  has   suffered   defeat.     But   his  adver- 

rles  have  obtained  a  pyrrhic  victory. 
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I  The  generally  pro-UJ5.  Buenos  Aires 
(^aily,  Clarin.  commented  on  August  25: 

j  What  would  be  the  result  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  In  financial  difficulties 
4nd  needing  assistance  compare  meager 
Ijr.S.  funds  ($500  million)  for  the  entire  area 
♦1th  $360  million  in  Soviet  aid  to  Cuba 
alone? 


I  The  conservative  newspaper  Estado 
de  Sao  Paulo,  of  Brazil,  said  on  Au- 
Just  27: 

!  Joao  Goulart  is  disturbed  and  pessimistic 
^ver  the  decision  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
I'esentatlves   which   has   reduced   the   funds 

Ior  forelgfn  aid  and  cut  $150  million  of  grants 
or  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in  the  next 
■ear.  He  feels  that  the  reaction  In  this 
oovmtry  will  contribute  to  the  radlcallzatlon 
of  Ideological  position  and  a  deterioration 
W  our  relations  with  President  Kennedy's 
Government.  The  President  (Goulart)  feels 
that  reaction  will  be  inunedlate  and  that 
the  Hoxise  of  Representatives  cut  could  not 
icome  at  a  worse  time  Just  as  every  effort  Is 
being  made  to  stop  the  leftists  from  their 
Increasing  demands  and  provocations. 

Paulo  Francis,  the  extreme  left  col- 
umnist for  the  newspaper  Ultima  Hora. 
of  Brazil,  said  on  the  same  day : 

The  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
junited  States  has  cut  more  than  $150  mil- 
llion  from  funds  planned  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  By  means  of  the  remainder  (still 
subject  to  restitution  by  the  Senate)  what 
the  United  States  gives  for  all  of  Latin 
America  amounts  to  less  than  what  the 
U.SJ3.R.  gives  to  Cuba  alone. 


My  purpose  In  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  these  editorial 
comments  from  leading  Latin  American 
newspapers  is  twofold: 

First,  we  need  to  realize  that  every 
action  and  every  statement  made  by  us 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
watched  closely,  analyzed,  and  debated 
by  the  molders  of  public  opinion  In  Latin 
America. 

Second,  we  need  to  take  note  of  the 
enormous  Importance  the  Alliance  has 
assumed  In  the  minds  of  our  friends  and 
the  friends  of  freedom  throughout  this 
entire  hemisphere.  It  has  Ufted  hearts 
with  hope.  It  has  Inspired  others  to  re- 
newed effort.  It  has  been  the  cement 
of  a  new  coheslveness  which  expressed 
Itself  In  unanimous  support  of  our  posi- 
tion last  October  in  our  showdown  with 
Russia  over  the  Cuban  missile  sites. 

Happily,  there  Is  time  for  us  to  rectify 
what  damage  may  have  been  done  by 
the  tentative  inadvertent  cut  below  our 
pledged  participation  in  this  titanic 
mulUlateral  effort.  Above  all.  we  need 
to  take  a  new,  long-range  look  at  this 
Alliance  for  Progress— Its  problems,  Its 
prospects,    and    the    promise    it    holds 

forth.  ^^     ,      ^ 

In  spite  of  temporary  setbacks  here 
and  there,  the  Alliance  has  Indeed 
sparked  progress.  It  is  the  very  best  ap- 
proach we  have. 

The  Alliance  has  not  failed  us.  We 
must  not  fail  it. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
with  pleasure  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mn»  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  who  is  in  the  well  of  the  House  at 
this  time  always  makes  an  outstand- 
ing contribution  to  the  understanding 
and  information  of  the  House  when  he 
addresses  the  House.  His  speech  today  is 
no  exception.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
Member  of  the  House  who  has  taken  a 
mere  active  role  in  trying  to  advance 
better  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America  and  in  trying 
to  accomplish  by  his  legislative  work  a 
betterment  of  the  economic  base  of  the 
people  of  Latin  America.  I  know  from 
experience  with  the  gentleman  on  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the  keen 
interest  which  he  has  taken  in  the  Inter- 
American  Highway  and  In  Its  early  com- 
pletion. I  know  of  the  rather  hazardous 
trip  that  the  gentleman  took  down  to 
Central  America  and  the  very  fine  report 
which  he  brought  back  to  our  commit- 
tee after  making  that  trip. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  this  Instance  I  cer- 
tainly would  agree  with  the  gentleman 
thoroughly  that  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress is  today  at  a  crossroads  and  that  it 
Is  Imperative  that  those  of  us  who  sup- 
port It  and  believe  In  It  rally  to  Its 
defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  people  who  have  been 
critical  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  have 
been  expecting  far  too  much  in  far  too 
short  a  period  of  time.    It  seems  to  me. 
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In  view  of  the  monumental  task  which 
has  been  undertaken  In  this  great  project 
that  this  Is  true.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  the  gentleman  Is  making 
available  for  the  information  of  all  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  some  of  the  con- 
crete steps  that  have  been  taken  across 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Central  and 
South  America  to  provide  a  finer  eco- 
nomic foundation  and  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  the  people.  In  my  opinion 
these  are  the  most  significant  aspects  of 
the  work  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Certainly  they  represent  milestone 
achievements  for  the  administration  of 
President  John  P.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this  area  and  for  the  outstand- 
ing speech  which  he  has  delivered  here 
today. 

I  hope  the  information  which  he 
brings  to  the  House  will  cause  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  position  that  has  been 
taken  by  this  body  when  the  appropria- 
tion bill  on  this  subject  reaches  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks,  which  are.  tis  always, 
timely  and  very  greatly  appreciated. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
taking  this  time  today  to  discuss  what 
I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant foreign  policy  objectives  that  our 
country  has;  that  is,  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  communism  here  In  the 
Americas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  is  rimnlng  out  In 
this  country  and  In  Latin  America.  I 
think  we  bear  a  special  responsibility — 
and  not  just  for  reasons  of  national  se- 
curity— to  those  200  or  300  million 
human  beings  In  Latin  America  who  are 
afiBicted  with  desperate  hunger  and 
shocking  poverty,  and  who  live  with 
disease  and  with  Illiteracy  which  make 
It  Impossible  to  break  this  chain  from 
one  generation  to  the  next.  We  sit  In 
great  prosperity  high  on  a  hill  In  one  of 
the  wealthiest  countries  the  world  has 
ever  known.  Down  In  the  valley  for  tl^ 
great  masses  of  our  neighbors  there  Is  a 
far  different  picture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  have  two  cars 
and  nearly  all  Americans  have  comfort- 
able homes  and  yet  there  are  people  in 
this  country  who  are  unwilling  to  spend 
one-tenth  of  1  i>ercent  of  our  $600  billion 
annual  gross  national  product  to  help 
our  fellow  human  beings  in  the  other 
part  of  this  hemisphere  to  find  some- 
thing on  which  to  base  some  hope  for  a 
better  future.  We  worry  about  whether 
we  are  going  to  buy  a  roU-on  or  a  spray 
deodorant.  The  people  In  Latin  America 
worry  about  the  stench  of  human  wastes 
In  most  of  their  villages  and  cities  >where 
there  is  no  sewerage,  and  where  there  is 
not  even  clean,  decent  water  to  drink. 
We  worry  about  which  brand  of  mattress 
or  carpet  to  buy  for  our  home.  Yet  the 
head  of  the  family  in  these  countries, 
must  worry  about  where  they  will  sleep 


at  night  and  whether  or  not  they  can  get 
a  blanket  to  cover  their  shivering  chil- 
dren In  order  to  keep  them  from  freezing 
to  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  worry  tonight  wheth- 
er we  are  going  to  have  fish  or  steak  on 
the  table  when  we  get  home.  The  head 
of  a  family  In  Latin  America  in  many 
Instances  Is  worried  about  ever  getting  a 
decent  meal  for  his  children,  most  of 
whom  will  never  see  fresh  milk  and  fresh 
vegetables  and  rarely  have  meat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  and  I  might  worry 
about  where  we  are  going  to  send  our 
children  to  school.  Yet  If  you  were  the 
father  of  six  children  in  Latin  America, 
the  odds  are  that  three  of  your  six  chil- 
dren would  die  before  they  were  5  years 
old  because  of  the  kind  of  diseases  they 
would  have  and  the  lack  of  decent  medi- 
cal care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  person  in  this  situa- 
tion and  there  are  millions  and  millions 
of  them  in  Latin  America.  If  this  person 
has  no  hope,  then  communism  might 
look  pretty  good. 

It  offers  at  least  the  possibility  of  some 
change.  We  in  this  country  must  give 
the  people  of  Latin  America  a  reason  to 
hope.  The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  that 
reason. 

I  say  today  there  are  a  dozen  potential 
"Cubas"  in  Latin  America.  We  have  had 
enough  trouble  with  one.  We  can  head 
these  "Cubas"  off  if  we  will  take  intelli- 
gent action,  but  the  time  is  now,  and  time 
Is  running  out. 

I  know  many  of  those  who  voted  for 
the  drastic  cuts  in  foreign  aid  would  be 
ready  to  support  a  billion  dollars  for 
Invasion,  conflict,  or  military  swition  to 
get  rid  of  a  Castro.  But  we  can  avoid 
that,  in  my  opinion,  if  we  will  spend  the 
small  amount  of  money  that  our  Presi- 
dent has  committed  us  to  through  the 
next  decade  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
This  cut  of  $150  million  comes  at  a  most 
unfortunate  time. 

This  is  a  long-range  program,  not  a 
crash  project  to  save  Latin  America  In  1 
year.  This  Is  a  10-year  program  just 
getting  off  the  ground.  If  we  make  this 
cut  at  this  psychological  time  It  will  In- 
dicate to  the  people  of  Latin  America 
that  we  do  not  have  good  intentions  to 
follow  through  with  this  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  at  this  point  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing In  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  Thursday,  September  19,  In  which  the 
editors  of  this  newspaper  are  particu- 
larly critical  of  the  cut  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  funds. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Sept.  19,  1963] 
Aid  to  thx  Kllumck 

Events  in  Latin  America  seem  to  be  con- 
firming the  belief  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives made  a  bad  mistake  when  it  cut 
$150  million  from  the  annual  $600-milllon 
aid  authorization  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

We  are  sympathetic  to  the  idea  that  foreign 
aid  in  general  needs  skeptical  congressional 
scrutiny.  But  the  House  action  on  Latin 
America  has  dealt  a  peychological  blow  to 


the  Alliance  at  the  worse  possible  moment. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  2-year  life  of  the 
program,  governments  all  over  the  southern 
continent  are  beginning  to  Implement  badly 
needed — but  costly — basic  reforms.  Our  co- 
ordinator for  Alliance  affairs,  Teodoro  Mos- 
coso,  has  just  returned,  for  instance,  from  an 
inspection  tour  of  Ecuador  and  Peru  with 
enthusiastic  reports  about  concrete  moves  on 
tax.  land,  and  admlnlstratve  reforms  which 
are  at  the  heart  of  the  Charter  of  Piinta  del 
Este. 

But  Ecuador  and  Peru  are  not  alone. 
Farther  south  In  Chile  the  Senate  is  putting 
the  finishing  touches  on  an  important  new 
income  tax  law.  Next  door  in  Argentina  a 
newly  elected  and  reform-minded  civilian 
government  is  preparing  to  take  office  after 
a  year  and  a  half  of  chaos  and  veiled  military 
rule.  Even  Brazil — too  often  considered  the 
incorrlgH»le  reprobate  of  Latin  America — 
has  Introduced  stricter  tax  collecting 
methods  which  have  netted  a  23  percent  in- 
crease in  real  tax  revenues  for  the  first  6 
months  of  this  year  compared  to  the  same 
period  last  year. 

No  one  should  mistake  these  first  gllouner- 
Ings  of  progress  for  the  finished  product.  It 
is  also  understandable  that  many  Congress- 
men may  have  endorsed  the  aid  cut  out  of 
exasperation  with  Latin  American  tardiness 
in  carrying  out  reform  promises.  But  now 
that  those  reforms  are  beginning.  It  would  be 
inexcusable  for  the  United  States  to  renege 
on  Its  commitment  to  help  share  the  heavy 
financial  burden.  Predictably  Communists 
and  extreme  nationalists  throughout  Latin 
America  have  already  launched  a  loud  cam- 
paign using  the  House  action  to  prove  North 
American  insincerity. 

The  Senate  can  undo  this  damage  by  re- 
storing the  $150  million  when  the  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill  comes  before  it  In  the 
next  few  weeks.  We  hope  not  only  that  the 
Senate  will  cancel  the  cut  but  also  that  in 
the  subsequent  conference  action,  the  full 
$600-million  authorization  limit  for  Latin 
American  aid  will  be  maintained. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
make  several  other  observations.  It  has 
been  said  that  foreign  aid  has  no  con- 
stituency; that  if  you  want  to  be  popular 
and  be  reelected  you  should  vote  to  cut 
foreign  aid.  Yet  I  think  this  is  one  pro- 
gram of  foreign  aid  that  has  broad  sup- 
port In  this  country. 

Earlier  this  year  I  sent  out  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  my  constituents,  as  do  many 
of  our  colleagues  here.  I  asked  the 
3,000  or  4,000  people  who  replied  to  give 
me  their  opinion  on  foreign  aid.  Of 
those  responding,  60  percent  checked  a 
response  to  this  question: 

Foreign  aid  is  a  tool  in  the  cold  war  strug- 
gle against  communism;  it  should  be  used 
whenever  the  President  and  Congress  think 
it  will  contribute  to  our  national  security 
and  strength  in  the  free  world. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  people  selected 
this  answer  within  the  multiple-choice 
answers. 

A  separate  question  on  Alliance  for 
Progress  was  as  follows: 

One  i>art  of  our  foreign  aid  program  is  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  a  10-year  program  to 
help  Latin  American  countries  head  off  com- 
munism by  Improving  living  standards  and 
broadening  democratic  government.  In  gen- 
eral, do  you  favor  or  oppose  the  Alliance  for 
Progress? 

Seventy-eight  percent  of  the  people  in 
the  Second  Congressional  District  of  Ari- 
zona said  they  favored  Alliance  for 
Progress. 
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There  are  thoae  who  say  you  cannot 
trust  the  answers  to  questionnaires  of 
Congressmen.  Only  your  friends  who 
are  sympathetic  to  your  point  of  view, 
and  so  fcHth,  reply. 

I  have  an  interesting  cross-check  on 
this  poU  to  which  I  would  Uke  to  call 
your  attention.    There  is  a  newspaper  In 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  called  the  Arizona  Re- 
public.   It  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
conservative    newspapers    in    America, 
critical  of  the  United  Nations,  criUcal  of 
foreign  aid.  critical  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration.    This  newspaper  printed 
my  questionnaire  and  asked  its  readers 
to  send  their  replies,  not  to  me.  but  to  the 
newspaper.    It  had  about  3,000  replies. 
On  this  question  about  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress,  52  percent  said  they   favored   it. 
And  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  kind  of 
people  who  favored  this,  these  same  peo- 
ple were  70  percent  for  getting  out  of  the 
United  Nations.  50  percent  against  the 
Peace  Corps,  62  percent  against  a  Do- 
mestic Peace  Corps,  78  percent  against 
medical  care  under  social  security,  77 
percent  against  Federal  aid  to  education. 
Yet,  the  same  people  who  took  all  of  these 
positions  were  52  percent  in  favor  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

I  think  this  indicative  of  the  broad 
public  support  there  is  in  this  country  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

I  would  hope  that  the  drastic  cuts  in 
this  program  will  be  restored  and  that 
the  House  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  again. 

Finally,  I  want  to  remark  that  my  col- 
league from  the  Third  District  of  Arizona 
was  one  of  those  who  recently  supported 
the  cuts  in  foreign  aid.  He  has  prepared 
a  statement  supporting  a  move  to  add 
the  $150  million  back  into  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  authorization.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Senner] 
follow  my  remarks  and  be  Inserted  in 
the  Rkcord  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently supported  a  cut  in  foreign  aid. 
My  convictions  indicated  to  me  that 
economy  in  this  program  was  a  necessary 
must.  We  have  to  stop  waste  and  stop 
a  program  designed  to  attempt  to  buy 
friends. 

In  the  motion  to  recommit  the  foreign 
aid  bill.  $150  million  was  cut  from  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  funds.  I  had  no  op- 
portunity to  support  a  reduction  in 
foreign  aid  and  also  cast  a  separate  vote 
concerning  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Had  I  been  able  to  do  so.  I  would  have 
opposed  the  Alliance  for  Progress  au- 
thorization cut. 

This  program  is  an  excellent  example 
of  self-initiative  and  self-help.  I  sup- 
port it  and  my  constituents  also  support 
it  as  indicated  in  a  recent  questionnaire 
which  I  sent  to  the  people  of  my  Third 
Congressional  District  of  Arizona.  Their 
support  is  evidenced  by  a  ratio  of  56.6 
percent  in  favor  of  either  increasing  or 
maintaining  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program  as  is.  as  opposed  to  43.4  percent 
who  prefer  a  reduction. 


This  program  is  built  on  a  concept  of 
self-help.  It  is  through  this  means  of 
help  that  we  will  best  be  able  to  fight 
copimunism  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  way  of  building 
tJie  citadel  of  democracy  within  the 
members  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States.  It  Is  the  one  avenue  to  stop 
P<del  Castro's  regime  and  communism 
in  our  part  of  the  world. 

jMr.   UDALL.    Mr.   Speaker.   I   thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  yielding. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.     I   thank  the  gentle- 
m»Ln  from  Arizona. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Morse  1  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  BroomfieldI  and  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel] 
b«  permitted  to  extend  their  remarks 
serially  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
ot)jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  dis- 
tiu-bed  by  the  reduction  in  fimds  for 
Alliance  for  Progress  loans  and  grants 
voted  by  the  House.  This  cut.  from  $600 
to  $450  million  in  AID'S  participation  in 
tte  Alliance,  if  sustained,  will  necessi- 
t|ite  serious  cutbacks  In  vital  Latin 
erican  projects. 

The  Alliance  is  a  principal  hope  for 
iceful  development  in  Latin  America. 
Milton  Eisenhower,  who  was  a  spe- 
cial representative  to  Latin  America 
(during  the  previous  fidmlnistration,  has 
jiist  pointed  out  In 'a  very  fine  book, 
that  revolution  is  inevitable:  the  only 
question  is  whether  it  will  be  peaceful  or 
violent.  Needless  to  say,  the  United 
States  has  a  tremendous  stake  in  the 
peaceful  development  of  our  neighbors 
to  the  south.  This  will  require  large 
^ums  of  money,  and  to  cripple  our  effort 
ilow.  when  the  program  Is  beginning  to 
show  results,  is  not  in  our  best  interests. 
For  example,  this  cut  may  require  the 
abandonment  of  a  number  of  important 
health  projects.  Expenditures  for  sur- 
plus food  distribution,  textbooks,  and 
health  clinics  are  now  in  Jeopardy.  In 
emphasizing  the  need  for  economic  de- 
velopment we  must  remember  that  this 
can  only  be  carried  forward  by  a  healthy 
population.  It  is  staggering  to  realize 
that  Latin  American  nations  have  in 
jme  Instances  an  infant  mortality  foxir 
;imes  that  of  the  United  States  and 
estern  Europe.  This  statistic  is,  of 
vourse,  preventable.  It  is  false  economy 
to  permit  this  terrible  drain  to  continue. 
Where  will  we  find  the  leaders  of  to- 
inorrow  if  not  among  the  children  of 

rday? 
New  opportunities  for  develc^ment  are 
opening  up  in  Latin  America  every  day. 
We  are  encouraging  private  investment 
through  our  Investment  guarantee  pro- 
pram.  This  investment  cannot  bear 
fruit,  however,  unless  the  countries  In- 
volved are  assisted  in  developing  the 
essential  resources  that  support  strong 
business  enterprises.  Power,  roads, 
water  supplies,  and  capital  are  as  essen- 
tial now  as  they  were  2  years  ago. 
;t  may  be  a  few  years  before  we  see  the 


kind  of  results  we  hope  for  in  Latin 
America,  but  we  cannot  stop  now  with 
half  measures. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  reduction  In 
Alliance  for  Progress  authority  can  be 
restored. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  Communists  were  In  control  of  Mexi- 
co, If  Brazil  were  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  Red  China,  If  Venezuela  were  un- 
der the  thumb  of  the  Kremlin,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  all  of  us  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  vote  overwhelm- 
ingly to  face  this  threat. 

We  would  provide  the  arms,  the  men, 
the  means  for  our  Nation  to  face  this 
threat,  no  matter  what  the  cost  and 
no  matter  what  the  sacrifice. 

We  would  do  these  things  because  we 
would  have  to  for  our  very  survival. 

We  would  do  these  things  because  Latin 
America  is  close  to  our  shores,  because 
control  of  Latin  America  would  mean  a 
great  deal  to  our  future  strategically  and 
loglstically. 

We  would  be  faced  with  the  threat  of 
control  of  the  Panama  Canal  by  an  en- 
emy dedicated  to  our  destruction. 

We  would  be  faced  with  the  threat  of 
being  cut  off  from  vital  raw  materials, 
materials  necessary  to  keep  our  plants 
in  production  so  that  we  would  have  the 
means  to  win  this  battle. 

We  all  know  that  Mexico  is  not  under 
the  control  of  the  Communists.  We  well 
realize  that  Brazil  is  not  dominated  by 
the  Red  Chinese.  We  are  aware  that 
Venezuela  Is  most  certainly  not  vmder 
the  thumb  of  the  Kremlin. 

But  we  £u-e  also  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  Communist  world  would  do  anything 
to  place  these  countries  under  their  dom- 
ination. 

Unfortunately,  the  Communists  have 
had  ample  room  for  subversion  in  Latin 
America.  They  are  attempting  to  exploit 
the  foothold  they  have  obtained  in  Cuba, 
to  spread  communism  and  its  message  of 
monotony  and  despair  in  every  corner  of 
this  great  continent. 

To  sMne  degree,  they  have  been  suc- 
cessful. They  have  Cuba  and  they  have 
Castro.  They  are  sending  their  agents 
by  the  thousands  throughout  Latin 
America,  stirring  up  dissension,  preach- 
ing chaos  and  anarchy  and  attempting 
to  bring  down  goverrunents  so  that  the 
climate  for  communism  can  be  created. 
We  are  fighting  a  war  in  Latin 
America,  whether  we  realize  It  or  not. 
Our  adversaries  are  not  only  the  Com- 
munists. They  are  also  himger,  poverty, 
ignorance  and  despair. 

The  success  we  and  the  Latin  Ameri- 
cans have  in  winning  this  battle  will,  to 
a  greater  degree  than  many  of  us  realize, 
determine  the  success  and  seciurity  of  our 
own  Nation  in  years  to  come. 

Recently,  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  to  cut  the  budget  to  carry  out  this 
war  just  when  we  were  beginning  to 
have  some  success. 

All  of  us.  I  am  sure,  wish  that  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  were  not  necessary. 
We  wish  that  the  countries  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Latin  America  enjoyed  economic 
prosperity,  that  all  the  problems  pressing 
down  upon  that  important  area  were 
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either  solved  or  well  on  their  way  to 
solution. 

Such  simply  is  not  the  case. 

Many  countries  in  Latin  America 
would  be  in  trouble  even  If  there  were 
no  such  thing^as  a  Communist  in  the 
world. 

For  a  great  many  reasons,  the  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America,  while  they  have 
possessed  the  material  and  hiunan  re- 
sources, simply  have  not  been  able  to  put 
the  ingredients  together  to  form  a  grow- 
ing, dynamic  economy  with  better  living 
standards  for  all  their  citizens. 

Some  of  these  countries  suffer  from 
too  much  wealth,  both  personal  and  real, 
in  the  hands  of  too  few.  Others  suffer 
from  a  lack  of  an  adequate  school  sys- 
tem. Still  others  are  tied  to  one  product 
or  one  crop  and  consequently  find  their 
economies  going  up  and  down  like  an 
express  elevator,  depending  upon  world 
price  conditions  and  demand  for  their 
particular  commodity. 

In  many  instances,  these  covmtries 
have  had  grandiose  plans,  enormously 
detailed  analyses  and  steps  to  take  to 
bring  about  economic  progress,  but 
somehow  they  have  been  unable  to  trans- 
form these  glowing  generalities  and 
broad  outlines  into  the  specifics  which 
bring  about  a  better  life. 

With  our  help,  they  are  learning.  But 
we  must  continue  to  help,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  convince  these  countries  that 
economic  progress  is  i)ossible. 

When  we  consider  the  alternatives. 
Alliance  for  Progress  assistance  is  eco- 
nomical. 

If  we  do  not  continue  to  provide  Al- 
liance funds  then  we  can  count  on  some 
Latin  American  countries  going  the  way 
of  Cuba,  not  because  they  want  it  that 
way,  but  because  they  would  consider 
they  had  no  choice. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  pouring  some  $360 
million  to  keep  Cuba  afioat,  and  if  it 
could  get  its  foot  in  the  door  in  another 
major  Latin  American  covmtry,  I  am 
sure  Russia  would  spare  no  expense  in 
opening  that  door  all  the  way. 

Our  own  military  budget  would  once 
again  bulge,  and  we  would  have  to  build 
new  defense  lines  at  billions  of  dollars 
In  cost  to  face  southward  to  meet  this 
new  threat. 

We  are  asked  to  restore  a  cut  of  some 
$150  million  in  AUiance  for  Progress 
fund  autliorizations,  an  amount  which 
would  just  at>out  equal  the  cost  of  the 
new  Raybum  House  Office  Building  now 
under  construction  only  a  short  block 
away. 

The  restoration  of  this  cut  would  be 
used  to  help  the  underprivileged  of  a 
continent  and  a  half,  to  give  them  hope 
for  a  better  life,  to  help  them  find  free- 
dom and  opportunity. 

I  do  not  Uiink  this  Is  an  unreasonable 
request  nor  a  wasteful  investment. 

Further,  these  funds  would  be  used  to 
help  Latin  America  help  Itself,  along  the 
lines  of  free  enterprise,  local  participa- 
tion, and  responsibility. 

It  may  interest  my  colleagues  to  know 
that  the  first  steps  toward  a  new  ap- 
proach in  foreign  aid  to  Latin  America 
has  already  begun.  Later  this  week,  a 
group  of  community  officials  from  the 


Cauca  Valley,  Colombia,  will  be  visiting 
Oakland  Coimty,  Mich. 

Earlier  this  year,  a  similar  group  from 
Oakland  County  visited  Call  and  the 
Cauca  Valley  to  explore  municipal  ad- 
ministration, local  taxation,  industrial 
development,  and  regional  planning  to 
find  out  what  steps  the  Cauca  Valley 
could  take  at  the  local  level  to  help 
itself. 

The  results  of  this  survey  were  amaz- 
ing, and  they  hold  great  hope  for  the 
future. 

During  the  next  2  weeks,  the  officials 
from  the  Cauca  Valley  and  Oakland 
County  will  draw  up  plans  on  ways  and 
means  by  which  Oakland  County  can  as- 
sist this  area  In  the  future. 

If^we  are  to  have  more  progress  than 
we  have  had  to  date  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  then  we  have  to  have  the  means 
to  bring  about  economic  growth.  We 
most  certainly  are  not  going  to  bring 
about  this  growth,  which  I  am  firmly 
convinced  is  necessary,  by  cutting  these 
funds  and  crippling  this  program. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Vision 
Letter  and  Its  weekly  analysis  of  Latin 
American  affairs,  follows.  This  editorial 
shows  clearly  that  the  reason  these  funds 
are  needed  Is  because  of  the  successes  In 
the  Alliance  program,  successes  which  all 
of  us  should  applaud  and  support. 

DrFAULTINO  OW  THE  AlUANCI 

The  annual  niunbers  game  over  foreign 
aid  \a  now  going  on  In  Washington.  The 
House  trims,  the  Senate  reluctantly  reetores, 
the  President  pleads,  and  a  last-minute  com- 
promise produces— or  has  In  the  past — just 
about  what  everyone  expected  In  the  first 
place.  This  time,  however.  It  Is  widely  rec- 
ognized that  a  major  departure  from  this 
tribal  ritual  is  In  the  works.  For  a  variety 
of  reasons — concern  over  the  balance-of -pay- 
ments deficit,  sloppy  parliamentary  tactics 
on  the  part  of  the  administration,  and  the 
civil  rights  struggle  prominent  anaong 
them — the  cuts  are  going  unusually  deep. 
The  final  compromise  figiu'e  will  be  prob- 
ably well  below  what  Presidents  of  both 
parties  have  called  in  the  past  the  "Irreduc- 
ible minimum." 

At  Issue  here  Is  not  the  foreign  aid  bill  or 
the  sweeping  argiiments  for  and  against  It, 
but  a  straight  question  on  hemisphere  rela- 
tions: Is  the  United  States  about  to  default 
on  the  promises  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress? 

The  question  Is  raised  because  last  week's 
House  vote  reducing  the  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bill  to  $3.6  billion.  Included  a 
slash  In  AID  funds  for  the  Alliance — from 
a  requested  $500  to  $350  mUUon.  At 
least  some  of  the  money,  It  can  be  assumed, 
wUl  be  restored.  But.  whether  this  wlU  be 
enough  to  continue  the  program  even  at  Its 
present  inadequate  level  is  seriously  in 
doubt.  And  to  give  a  rough  Idea  of  what 
an  appropriation  of  $350  million  would  mean 
to  the  Alliance  In  simple  financial  terms, 
AID  soiuxes  reveal  that  It  will  force  a  30- 
percent  across-the-board  cutback  In  lt«  en- 
tire program.  It  Ls  Impossible  to  beUeve  at 
this  critical  Junctxire  In  Alliance  history 
that  this  Is  the  Congress  aim. 

Ft>relgn  aid,  for  good  and  bad  reasons, 
has  a  poor  reputation  with  the  majority  of 
the  American  people.  From  an  arm  of  for- 
eign political  and  economic  policy.  It  has 
come  to  be  seen  as  an  International  pork 
barrel.  To  judge  whether  or  not  this  is  true 
In  the  specific  case  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, a  few  basic  facts  need  to  be  reexamined. 

The  Alliance  is  Intended  to  be  a  coopera- 


tive venture  between  the  world's  richest  and 
most  powerful  nation  and  its  struggling, 
semldeveloped  neighbors.  The  demands  It 
makes  on  the  Latin  American  side  are  Im- 
mense. Iliese  countries  are  expected  to 
forge,  virtually  overnight,  a  sweeping  popu- 
lar revolution  that  alters  the  very  fabric  of 
their  national  societies,  whUe  at  the  same 
time  squeezing  out  a  level  of  capital  invest- 
ment in  the  public  sector  at  lettrt  $8  bllUon 
a  year. 

llie  United  States.  In  hopes  of  achieving  a 
peaceful  and  profitable  trading  partner  and 
to  dike  its  hemisphere  walls  against  preda- 
tory communistic  Incursion,  has  promised  a 
general  level  of  governmental  aid  of  $1  bU- 
llon  a  year  with  private  Investment,  f\inds 
from  International  agencies,  and  aid  from 
other  developed  nations,  raising  the  total  to 
$2  billion  a  year. 

The  lion's  share  of  the  burden,  and  properly 
so,  falls  upon  the  Latin  American  States. 
As  much  as  their  freedom  and  prosperity 
is  in  our  Interest,  it  is  doubly  so  In  their  own. 
Nonetheless,  the  fuel  that  makes  the  Al- 
liance run  Is  U.S.  support. 

In  the  first  2  years  Washington  either 
met  or  came  close  to  meeting  Its  $1  bUllon 
obligation,  depending  on  how  the  figures 
are  juggled.  This  year.  Food  for  Peace,  the 
Eximbank,  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund, 
and  smaller  sources  are  expected  to  make  up 
about  half  the  total,  with  AID  providing  the 
other  half.  Thus,  the  $500  million  asked  by 
AID  was  not  an  inflated  request  designed  for 
later  compromise,  but  close  to  bedrock  needs 
for  meeting  our  Alliance  promises.  The  $150 
million  cut,  which  cannot  possibly  be  made 
up  from  other  soiurces,  would  clearly  put  us 
way  below  the  $1  billion  mark. 

'The  program  does  not  deserve  such  treat- 
ment. Slow  and  fumbling  In  getting  off  the 
ground,  It  Is  now  beginning  to  show  achieve- 
ments. Almost  every  Latin  American  State 
has  already  or  is  In  the  process  of  overhaul- 
ing its  tax  structure.  Land  reforms  are 
moving  ahead.  Roads,  schools,  hospitals, 
sewage  nets  are  being  built.  Small  business- 
men are  receiving  AUiance  loans  for  expan- 
sion. At  the  same  time,  other  fortuitous 
signs  of  Latin  American  advancement  are 
appearing — the  regional  economic  Integra- 
tion movements  and  the  slowly  rising  prices 
of  major  commodities. 

Of  course  there  is  disappointment  and 
grumbling — over  the  slowness  of  reform  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  slowness  of  money  on 
the  other — but  on  the  balance  It  is  widely 
accepted  that  the  program  Is  providing  a 
real  stimulus  to  progress.  The  United  States 
must  remember  that  the  $1  bUllon  a  year 
promised  by  Washington  is  not  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  but  only  a  small  part  of  It.  Its 
chief  Importance  Is  to  provide  a  catalyst 
which  wUl  set  off  a  much  larger  and  purely 
Latin  American  reaction.  By  trimming  its 
commitment,  Washington  at  a  very  minimum 
will  do  irreparable  harm  to  a  burgeoning 
Alliance  spirit  that  only  now  Is  beginning  to 
take  hold. 

The  call  on  Alliance  funds  will  be  greater 
In  the  coming  year  than  ever  before.  Peru 
and  Argentina  will  be  back  in  the  program 
with  their  retxirn  to  democratic  rule.  Major 
commitments  to  Chile  and  Colombia  must 
be  continued.  If  the  dust  settles  In  Brazil, 
new  projects  will  rise  again  there.  After 
setting  rigidly  high  standards  for  develop- 
ment aid,  Washington  Is  hardly  In  a  position 
to  default  once  Its  demands  have  been  met. 

The  $350  million  authorization  for  AID, 
which  still  would  face  the  menace  of  th«  ap- 
propriations bills  to  follow,  cannot  stand. 
Nor  can  a  simple  halving  of  differences  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  House  estimates.  At 
the  very  least,  we  submit,  $100  million  must 
be  restored  to  the  AID  request.  If  this  Is 
not  achieved,  the  United  States  will  have 
reneged  on  the  Alliance  for  Progreea. 
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Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  we  discuss  questions  like  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  we  are  discussing  prop- 
ositions that  are  dealing  with  foreign 
affairs.  The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  an- 
other plan,  as  I  see  it,  to  help  a  country 
or  a  conUnent  to  help  itself  Improve  con- 
ditions for  its  people  with  the  view  of  cre- 
ating an  atmosphere  where  the  forces 
that  desire  peace  can  have  a  better  op- 
portunity for  success. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  against  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  for  South  America  or 
an  alliance  for  progress  for  any  covmtry. 
I  am  not  against  foreign  aid  if  it  can  be 
made  to  serve  a  desirable  purpose  and  if 
it  can  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  great 
desire  we  all  have  for  peace  In  the  world. 
But.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  clearly 
evident  that  our  foreign  aid  programs. 
our  mutual  security  programs,  and  our 
alliances  for  progress  have  not  served 
the  purpose  they  were  intended  to  serve 
nor  have  they  brought  the  result  that  the 
people  of  our  country  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect of  them.    Many  of  the  programs  in 
which  we  have  participated  on  the  for- 
eign front,  especially  the  programs  that 
Involve     financial     underwriting,    have 
failed  because  there  was  great  misunder- 
standing both  by  us.  the  extender  of  the 
helping  hand,  and  by  those  who  were  the 
recipient.    This  Is  so.  In  my  opinion,  be- 
cause there  Is  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
what  our  foreign  policy  Is.    I  have  said, 
and  I  believe,  that  the  greatest  trouble 
with  our  foreign  policy  Is  that  we  have  no 
foreign  policy  that  is  clearly  discernible 
either  by  us  in  the  Congress,  the  Ameri- 
can people,  or  the  people  on  the  world 
front. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  Revolutionary 
forces  of  America,  dating  back  to  1776. 
would  not  have  been  successful  without  a 
Declaration  of  Independence.  This  was 
a  policy  statement  of  a  new  struggling! 
nation  that  made  clear  our  objectives! 
and  then  made  crystal  clear  the  reasons! 
for  the  Revolution.  It  could  be  under- 
stood by  the  people.  It  was  clear  to  our! 
adversary,  and  it  developed  sympathy 
all  over  the  world  where  they  were  fol- 
lowing Ithla  revolution,  partlciilarly  in 
Prance.  It  gave  the  Revolutionary  forces 
conviction  and  determination  and  servedi 
to  develop  a  spirit  that  was  unbeatable. 

The  Civil  War  objective  and  purposei 
was  not  crystal  clew  vmtll  the  President? 
Issued  the  Proclamation  of  Emanclpa-^ 
tlon.    This  became  the  policy  and  posi 
tlon   of   the   Federal   Government.     I 
stated  a  goal  to  be  achieved  and  it  madi 
a    contribution    toward    the    successf 
preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  re-* 
moval  of  a  social  and  economic  cancer — | 
slavery.  J 

World  War  I  we  know  was  fought  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

World  War  n  was  fought  to  establlshi 
the  four  freedoms  and  to  advance  them^ 
Now  we  are  in  a  cold  war.  We  In  th^ 
United  States,  a  nation  which  has  re- 
ceived so  much  foreign  aid  In  the  form 
of  Ideas  and  Ideals  brought  here  from 
many  nations  and  taken  from  many  cul-« 
tures  and  a  nation  which  still  benefit^ 
from  these  Ideas  and  ideals;  we.  tha 
boieficiarles  of  the  greatest  Immlgratloa 
to  a  continent  In  all  history— over  4^ 
million  people,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  lmml-» 


grated  to  this  great  land — a  nation  that 
has  received  so  much  foreign  aid  In  dol- 
lars and  cents,  cannot  ignw-e  our  respon- 
sibilities on  the  foreign  front. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have  a 
sympathetic  interest  In  adl  our  foreign 
aid  programs,  but  imless  we  make  them 
more  effective  and  unless  we  make  them 
better  understood  both  here  and  abroad 
they  are  not  only  doomed  to  fail  but 
they  will  be  closed  out.  The  American 
people  will  not  long  stand  for  the  In- 
effectiveness caused  by  the  InefBciencies 
in  the  program. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  said 
repeatedly  that  just  as  a  Declaration  of 
Independence   was    important    for    the 
Revolution,  a  proclamation  was  neces- 
sary for  the  Civil  War.   an  assurance 
that  we  were  fighting  to  protect  repre- 
sentative   government    was    needed    In 
World  War  I.  and  as  the  four  freedoms 
were  Important  In  World  War  U,  so  It  Is 
Important  today  for  us  to  have  a  policy 
statement  on  foreign  affairs  that  is  clear, 
that  is  understandable  by  the  American 
people  who  have  to  support  it  and  by 
the  people  In  the  foreign  lands  who  are 
the  recipients.     Mr.  Speaker,  our  for- 
eign pobcy  statement  should  l)e  based 
upon    our    experience    In   freedom   and 
should  clearly  Indicate  that  we  are  car- 
rying on  our  programs  to  gradually  ex- 
tend all  of  the  basic  freedoms  that  we 
know — they  are  reflected  in  our  Consti- 
tution beginning.  "We  the  People."  and 
In  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion; they  are  spoken  of  in  the  famous 
four  freedoms  statement  and  they  are 
inferred  in  the   freedom  of  movement 
that  we  have  always  had  here.    If  all  of 
these  could  be  put  Into  a  well-worded, 
Gettysburg-like  statement  and  held  out 
as  the  purpose  and  objective  of  our  for- 
eign policy;  If  this  policy  could  be  con- 
stantly referred  to  and  repeated  among 
ourselves  and  on  the  foreign  front;  If  It 
became  the  prime  purpose  of  our  for- 
eign policy  program,  then  I  predict  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  which  Is  the  sub- 
ject   of    our    immediate   consideration, 
would  have  a  better  chance  for  success. 
Then  our  efforts  on  the  foreign  front 
would  be  more  appreciated  and,  more 
than  that,  our  people  would  have  a  for- 
eign  aid    program   they    would    gladly 
support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  committed  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  South  America 
Is  Important  not  only  to  us  but  to  the 
world.  A  bastion  of  freedom  can  and 
must  be  built  there.  Certainly  we  need 
to  do  what  we  can  to  get  them  to  help 
themselves. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  attempts  to 
do  this  but  imless  we  make  clear  the 
Ideal  we  want  to  represent,  the  Ideal  of 
freedom  we  know  In  America,  It  can- 
not be  as  successful  as  we  want  It  to 
be  or  as  they  had  hoped  It  would  be. 
When  and  If  the  people  catch  the 
spirit  of  freedom  that  our  forefathers 
had  and  that  Is  central  In  the  American 
ideal  we  will  make  the  kind  of  progress 
with  an  alliance  such  as  this  that  they 
deserve  and  that  we  want 

Mr.  GILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii. 


Mr.  GILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
action  of  this  House  In  cutting  $150  mil- 
lion from  the  appropriation  for  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  has  been  roundly 
applauded,  not  only  by  those  who  wor- 
ship the  goddess  of  economy,  but  also 
by  Castro  in  Havana.  It  Is  one  of  the 
Interesting  Ironies  of  national  politics 
that  some  of  those  who  rail  the  most 
about  the  menace  of  Cuba  and  the  need 
to  abolish  Castro  and  his  minions,  not 
only  In  Cuba  but  throughout  Latin  Amer- 
ica, should  be  so  roundly  applauded  by 
the  object  of  their  disaffection. 

Certainly  Castro's  gloating  reaction  to 
the  cut  Imposed  on  the  Alliance  in  the 
House  by  some  of  his  loudest  critics 
should  give  those  Members  pause.  Did 
they  really  know  what  they  were  doing? 
The  great  danger  to  this  country  In 
Latin  America  Is  not  so  much  Castro 
or  Castroism,  whatever  that  may  be  at 
any  given  moment.  Our  danger  lies  In 
the  Incredible  conditions  within  the  var- 
ious Latin  American  coimtries  which 
lead  to  political,  economic,  and  social  In- 
stability. Castro's  greatest  ally  In  a 
given  country  is  not  the  Communist 
cadre  but  the  landlord  who  milks  the 
economy,  keeps  land  from  the  ordinary 
citizen,  and  puts  his  money  In  foreign 
banks;  It  Is  not  the  bombthrower  but 
the  dishonest  bureaucrat,  the  rich  who 
evade  their  taxes,  the  government  which 
refuses  to  educate  Its  people,  which  tear 
down  the  fabric  of  a  stable  society  In 
Latin  America. 

The  greatest  blow  we  can  strike  against 
Castro  Is  to  patiently  but  effectively 
nudge  the  governments  and  ruling 
groups  In  these  countries  along  the  road 
to  social  reform  and  economic  solvency. 
This  Is  the  job  of  the  Alliance;  this  Is 
the  job  we  hindered  by  the  slash. 

A  few  dollars  goes  a  long  way  In  Latin 
America.  Let  us  look  briefly  at  some  of 
the  projects  and  what  they  cost:  $1.5 
million  can  expand  our  surplus  food  dis- 
tribution to  feed  6  million  new  children 
now  in  school  for  the  first  time;  $75  mil- 
lion could  put  175.000  people  in  new  low 
cost  housing;  $500,000  can  give  2  million 
children  new  textbooks,  and  help  raise 
the  literacy  rate  in  Central  America. 
which  Is  now  less  than  50  percent;  $50 
million  could  build  10,000  classrooms  and 
affect  half  a  million  schoolchildren  who 
hope  to  go  to  school  next  year;  $10  mil- 
lion could  fund  loans  for  10.000  small 
farmers  to  Improve  their  equipment  and 
production  and  escape  the  bonds  of  sub- 
sistence level  farming;  $2  million  could 
support  60  mobile  medical  units  in  the 
villages  of  Central  America:  $11  million 
would  provide  low  Interest  loans  for 
6.000  small  businessmen  In  Latin 
America  whose  energies  and  skills  must 
be  harnessed  If  some  of  these  nations  are 
to  build  the  private  enterprise  economy 
that  most  of  us  hold  In  such  high  regard. 
All  of  these  amounts  total  $150  mil- 
lion— the  amount  this  House  cut  from 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  funds.  Cer- 
tainly a  failure  to  restore  this  amount 
will  jeopardize  these  and  similar  proj- 
ects; certainly  failure  to  restore  will  give 
Castro  an  vmfalllng  source  of  iMt>pa- 
ganda  about  "Yankee  bad  faith." 

This  pitifully  small  Investment  In  the 
future  of  Latin  America  and  its  people 
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can  help  forestall  an  incredibly  larger 
and  perhaps  fruitless  Investment  In  mili- 
tary support  after  the  societies  In  some 
of  these  countries  have  collapsed. 

Ben  Franklin  said,  "a  stitch  In  time 
saves  nine."    Let  us  tend  to  our  knitting. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  was  quite  interested 
in  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  con- 
cerning what  could  be  done  to  promote 
and  expand  the  development  programs 
with  the  amount  of  money  that  has  been 
cut  from  the  program.  I  was  interested 
In  the  comments  of  Teodoro  Moscoso 
printed  yesterday  in  the  Washington 
Star.  When  asked  what  would  have  to 
be  dropped  from  the  program  If  this  cut 
were  to  hold,  Mr.  Moscoso  replied  that 
among  other  things  a  $75  million  cut  In 
housing  construction  would  mean  that 
175,000  people  would  go  without  new 
low  cost  homes  next  year;  that  the 
United  States  would  be  prevented  from 
expanding  the  distribution  of  surplus 
food  designed  to  feed  6  million  Latin 
American  children  now  in  school  for  the 
first  time;  and  that  2  million  children 
would  not  get  new  textbooks  In  Central 
American  schools.  He  stated  that  an- 
other $2  million  cut  would  end  support 
for  60  mobile  medical  units  In  600  vil- 
lages m  Central  America  where  2  mil- 
lion people  are  receiving  medical  treat- 
ment for  the  first  time.  Certainly,  this 
Is  not  the  kind  of  thing  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  curtail. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Earlier  today  I  re- 
ceived unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Ricord  and  I  would  like 
to  commend  those  extensions  to  the  gen- 
tleman In  the  well  of  the  House.  In- 
cluded In  my  remarks  was  an  article 
from  Brazil's  largest  magazine.  I  have 
that  original  article  in  my  office  with  the 
pictures  which  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
show  the  gentleman.  This  has  to  do  with 
the  use  of  American  foreign  aid  In  Brazil, 
whether  It  is  under  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress or  Public  Law  480.  I  am  not  really 
sure  at  this  stage.  I  also  Inserted  In  the 
Record  AID's  answer  to  this  article  to 
give  the  whole  picture.  It  concerns  me 
very  much,  when  our  aid  and  assistance 
properly  labeled  "not  to  be  sold  or  ex- 
changed" Is  used  In  payment  of  wages  by 
big  landlords  suid  property  owners  and  so 
forth.  Workers  get  45  cents  a  week  plus 
a  lot  of  these  commodities — which  may 
be  within  the  law.  don't  you  see — but  are 
labeled  "not  to  be  sold  or  exchanged" 
and  It  gives  us  a  very  bad  Image  in 
Brazil.  This  article  from  this  magjuslne. 
puts  us  In  a  very  bad  light  and  I  would 
like  to  show  it  to  the  gentleman  some- 
time. As  I  say,  I  have  the  pictures  and 
the  article  In  my  office  just  around  the 
corner  from  yours.  This  concerns  me  a 
whole  lot.  this  type  of  project.  I  am  also 
concerned  about  some  of  the  publicity 
we  get  about  employees  being  fired  from 
their  FHA  jobs  l)ecause  of  certain  activ- 
ities— extracurricular  activities  which  are 
not  particularly  good  and  then  being 
hired  by  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  When 
you  ask  the  Alliance  for  Progress  why 
they  hired  this  gentleman  who  was  fired 
from  FHA.  they  say.  "because  of  his  out- 


standing record  In  housing."  They  fail 
to  say  he  was  fired,  after  many  years  In 
the  FHA,  where  his  outstanding  knowl- 
edge of  housing  apparently  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  keep  them  from  dismissing  him. 
When  In  truth  and  In  fact,  they  are  the 
p>eople  who  should  be  looking  for  people 
experienced  In  the  housing  problem  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  So  I  think  while  perhaps  some 
of  us  who  voted  for  the  recommittal  mo- 
tion to  cut  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
funds  might  need  to  do  some  soul  search- 
ing, I  think  It  is  a  two-way  street.  I 
think  the  Alliance  for  Progress  could  do 
a  little  soul  searching  too.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman,  and  I  am  glad  to 
have  his  comments  as  a  part  of  this  gen- 
eral dialog  and  discussion.  You  know 
the  newspapers  are  always  full  of  these 
things  that  our  Government  falls  to  do 
and  full  of  the  things  that  we  have  done 
wrong.  Almost  any  day  you  can  pick  up 
a  newspai>er  which  headlines  some  sen- 
sational error  that  some  agency  of  our 
Government  has  committed. 

There  are  mistakes  in  all  areas  of  gov- 
ernment to  be  sure.  This  will  be  true 
so  long  as  the  Government  is  composed 
of  fallible,  mortal  human  beings.  Un- 
doubtedly there  have  been  some  errors 
of  judgment  In  the  administration  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

But  If  the  roof  of  your  house  springs 
a  leak,  you  do  not  abandon  the  house; 
you  rejjalr  the  leak. 

If  rough  spots  develop  In  the  surface 
of  a  usable  highway,  we  do  not  abandon 
the  highway;  we  repair  the  chug  holes. 

If  one  of  the  cylinders  is  not  operating 
smoothly  In  our  new  automobile,  we  do 
not  junk  the  car;  we  let  the  garage 
mechanic  tune  it  up. 

Similarly,  the  kind  of  things  the  gen- 
tleman p>olnts  out  In  the  Alliance  should 
be  corrected.  But  they  certainly  do  not 
call  for  abandonment  or  curtailment  of 
the  Alliance  itself. 

When  a  battlefield  general  discovers  a 
weak  spot  in  one  sector  of  his  defense, 
he  will  try  to  strengthen  that  sector. 
Certainly  he  does  not  abandon  the  war 
and  give  up. 

One  Is  E-lmost  drawn  to  the  conclusion 
from  reading  many  of  our  periodicals 
that  our  Government  consists  of  nothing 
but  blunderers  smd  mistake-makers  and 
fools,  but  surely  this  is  not  true.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  cover  up  the  evi- 
dences of  error.  Certainly  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  as  any  other  program  this 
vast,  will  make  some  mistakes.  I  think 
we  need  to  search  out  those  mistakes.  I 
do  not  think  we  can  possibly  hope  to  have 
a  successful  program  if  we  cover  them 
up,  If  we  attempt  to  whitewash  the  errors 
In  Judgment  that  occur. 

Yet  I  think  If  we  look  at  the  broad 
sweep  of  this  program,  we  must  conclude 
that  it  has  been  successful  In  the  whole. 
I  think  we  have  made  some  mistakes  in 
the  past  In  some  of  the  countries  of  the 
world.  Including  countries  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica where,  for  example,  our  aid  has  been 
used  to  shore  up  shaky  regimes  and  dis- 
pense our  aid  as  the  largess  of  the  local 
government  rather  than  what  it  Is,  the 
help  and  friendship  of  the  American  tax- 


payers. But  I  think  that,  too,  is  coming 
to  an  end. 

It  Is  the  exact  purr>ose  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  to  bring  an  end  to  some  of 
the  practices  mentioned  by  the  gentle- 
man, to  bring  a  new  day  Into  Latin 
America,  a  day  In  which  the  average  peo- 
ple at  long  last  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  make  their  voices  heard,  a  day  In 
which  corrupt  governments  no  longer 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  few  will 
ride  herd  on  nations  of  apathetic,  indi- 
gent, hopeless  people,  a  day  In  which 
democratic  means  of  election  will  be  as- 
sured. Many  of  the  desired  changes  In 
fact  are  coming  about  by  the  means  of 
this  particular  program  which  has  de- 
manded that  In  return  for  our  assistance 
these  governments  must  reform  their  ar- 
chaic procedures  and  reform  their  land- 
tenure  programs  and  their  tax  programs 
and  their  credit  progams  and  institute 
self-help  of  their  own.  By  these  means 
I  think  we  have  begun  little  by  little  to 
bring  some  light  into  the  dark  and  musty 
comers  of  the  hemisphere. 

Instead  of  brooding  in  complete  pre- 
occupation over  our  occasional  errors,  It 
might  be  well  to  see  them  In  perspective 
alongside  our  successes.  There  are  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  Individual  success 
stories  spawned  by  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

The  little  mountain  village  of  Toabre 
In  Panama,  isolated  from  civilization  for 
generations,  has  been  brought  Into  the 
20th  century  by  means  of  a  pioneer  road 
built  at  a  cost  of  only  $5,000  a  mile  under 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  connecting 
with  the  Inter-American  Highway  at 
Penonome,  30  miles  distant.  Whereas 
previously  It  took  3  days  to  walk  down 
the  mountains  with  only  the  oranges  a 
native  could  carry  on  his  back  and  for 
which  he  could  not  get  sufficient  return 
to  Justify  the  journey,  now  they  are 
brought  by  carts  and  vehicles  over  the 
road,  and  a  profitable  Industry  has  de- 
veloped. 

For  generations  the  women  of  that  vil- 
lage had  rubbed  fibers  between  their 
palms  to  make  thread.  The  Alliance  for 
Progress  has  Introduced  simple  hand 
looms  from  Costa  Rica  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  $1  eswih  and  has  revolutionized  the 
weaving  Industry  of  that  area.  This  is 
truly  grassroots  progress. 

Recently  I  visited  with  a  good  friend 
of  mine,  a  native  Texan  named  Jim 
Boren,  who  Is  associated  with  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress.  Jim  Boren  Is  a  truly 
dedicated  public  servant,  the  type  of 
whom  we  all  would  be  proud.  He  gave 
up  a  much  more  lucrative  career  to  serve 
our  Government.  He  has  Just  returned 
from  2  years  In  Peru.  With  unbounded 
enthusiasm,  he  tells  hundreds  of  individ- 
ual success  stories  of  the  new  spirit  of 
hope  and  the  new  pride  in  self-help 
which  the  Alliance  has  Introduced  In  the 
remote  pueblos  and  barriadas  of  that 
country. 

Many  of  the  Andean  villages  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  Peruvian  Government's 
literacy  program.  The  adults  are  at- 
tending night  classes  in  the  village 
schools,  he  explains.  But  there  have 
been  no  electric  lights  In  the  adobe 
schools.  It  is  difficult  to  see  the  small 
blackboard  and  to  write  when  the  only 
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light  is  from  candles,  or  at  best  a  single 
kerosene  lamp.  Jim  Boren  discovered  a 
small  12-pound  generator,  manufactxired 
by  an  American  firm,  which  will  light 
seven  50-watt  bulbs  and  operate  for  5 
hours  on  1  gallon  of  gasoline.  The  total 
cost  of  each  generator,  including  trans- 
portation and  two  extra  spark  plugs,  is 
$85.  So  we  are  not  talking  about  a  great 
deal  of  money.  The  generators  are  not 
simply  being  given  to  the  villages.  They 
are  part  of  a  special  self-help  agreement 
whereby  the  community  agrees  to  do 
certain  things  for  itself  in  return,  in- 
cluding the  construction  of  larger  black- 
boards. Thus  are  they  developing  the 
sense  of  being  "partners"  in  this  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

To  see  and  understand  the  impact  of 
the  Alliance,  we  must  see  It  not  as  a  few, 
huge,  grandiose  projects  detached  from 
day-to-day  lives  of  people.  We  must 
see  it  instead  as  literally  hundreds  of 
small  self-help  programs  which  touch 
the  average  people  in  their  daily  pur- 
suits and  help  them  Individually  to  climb 
the  next  rung  up  the  ladder  of  individ- 
ual and  community  progress. 

For  the  people  of  the  Pampa  de  Comas 
barriada.  a  slum  near  Lima,  the  gal- 
vanizing and  energizing  force  of  the  Al- 
liance was  introduced  in  the  prosaic  form 
of  a  cement  mixer.  The  members  of 
this  barriada  had  organized  a  develop- 
ment committee  through  which  they 
have  been  working  to  build  a  community 
center  and  a  series  of  low-cost  housing 
units.  The  cement  mixer  and  some 
simple  instructions  in  its  use  by  a  Peace 
Corps  volunteer  have  speeded  up  their 
work,  given  them  fresh  hope  and  a  new 
outlook  of  pride  in  themselves  as  they 
see  their  community  center,  into  which 
they  have  put  their  own  labor,  nearing 
completion. 

In  the  Peruvian  Andes,  the  community 
of  Yauli  has  observed  a  sewing  insti- 
tute. The  young  women  are  being 
trained  to  sew  and  make  marketable 
sweaters  frcMn  local  wool.  The  Alliance 
has  helped  this  progressive  community 
to  help  itself  by  providing  materials  for 
a  knitting  machine. 

These  success  stories  are  built  around 
simple  things,  devices  which  we  long 
have  taken  for  granted.  In  the  village 
of  Cuyo  Chico,  high  in  the  Andes,  the 
people  have  been  working  with  rudi- 
mentary pick  and  shovel  to  build  a  sim- 
ple irrigation  system.  There  it  was  a 
jackhammer,  and  the  assignment  of  a 
young  man  from  the  Peace  Corps,  which 
have  speeded  completion  of  their  irriga- 
tion works  and  will  soon  be  helping  to 
extend  that  system  to  a  neighboring  vil- 
lage, so  that  those  who  live  so  close  to 
the  rocky  soil  will  be  able  to  increase 
their  production  of  iooi  crops  and  thus 
enjoy  a  better  life. 

This,  then,  is  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. This  is  the  stuff  of  which  it  is 
made.  It  is  working  in  hundreds  of  dif- 
ferent localities  throughout  Central  and 
South  America  on  a  local  level. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  con- 
tribution. I  think  in  the  past  we  have 
made  many  mistakes.  But  there  also 
are  many  more  far  less  publicized  suc- 
cesses. We  will  make  some  mistakes  in 
the  futiwe.  May  they  be  mistakes  of  the 
head  and  not  of  the  heari;. 
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%/Lt.  PUCINSKI,    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  certainly  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  .my  colleagues  who  have  today  taken 
the  floor  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright],  for  taking 
this  special  order  and  calling  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  the  great  injustice 
that  was  committed  here  when  we  re- 
duiced  the  Alliance  for  Progress  appro- 
priation. I  voted  against  the  motion  to 
recommit  along  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues not  because  I  am  against  reduc- 
ing; the  cost  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 
I  $aid  in  the  well  of  the  House  at  the 
tiijie  the  foreign  aid  authorization  was 
b^ng  debated  that  I  think  there  should 
bel  reductions  in  the  program.  And  I 
cohtinue  to  believe  the  program  should 
be  cut.  It  is  my  intention  to  support 
thie  Committee  on  Appropriations  when 
it  I  comes  to  the  floor  with  its  recom- 
mendations for  further  reductions  in  the 
foreign  aid  appropriation,  but  the  ob- 
jection that  I  had  to  the  motion  to  re- 
cobimit  was  that  it  was  a  "meat 
cleaver"  approach  which  cut  across  the 
board;  very  much  like  a  similar  action 
wHiich  is  going  to  be  attempted  here  next 
Wfednesday  when  the  minority  offers  an- 
other across-the-board  motion  to  recom- 

it  the  tax  cut  proposal. 

I  do  not  think  this  sort  of  helter- 
sHelter  legislative  procedure  serves  the 

3st  interests  of  America.  I  think  we  in 
congress  are  responsible  Members  who 
rdy  on  the  committees  who  study  re- 
spiective  legislation.  The  committees, 
allter  a  great  deal  of  work  and  delibera- 
tion, come  before  the  Congress  with  their 
recommendations.  The  recommenda- 
tion by  the  responsible  committee  was  to 
lefive  the  Alliance  for  Progress  appro- 
priation intact.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  performed  a 
noble  service  today  in  explaining  to  us 
why  these  funds  are  necessary.  I  agree 
tnat  great  things  are  happening  in  South 
America.  The  gentlemsin  is  correct 
when  he  states  that  too  often  authors 
emphasize  the  negative  and  ignore  the 
p<^itive.  Last  October  when  our  Na- 
tion was  faced  with  a  very  serious  crisis, 
oi|e  that  is  even  difiBcult  at  this  late  date 
fully  to  comprehend,  when  we  were,  as 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  put  it,  eyeball 
to  eyeball  for  a  show-down  with  the 
Communists,  when  we  were  on  the  verge 
ol  seeing  this  world  plunged  Into  a  nu- 
clJBar  holocaust,  our  South  American 
neighbors  stood  firmly  with  us  in  de- 
nouncing the  presence  of  offensive 
weapons  in  Cuba  and  in  demanding  their 
uftmediate  withdrawal.  Our  South 
Aiierican  allies,  acting  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Organization  of  American 
states,  stood  side  by  side  with  us  even 
a^  the  risk  of  nuclear  war  in  demanding 
tHe  immediate  removal  of  these  weaixtns 
fitom  Cuba.  It  was  because  our  South 
Ajnerican  allies,  through  the  OAS,  stood 
solidly  by  our  side  during  this  crisis  that 
b^th  Castro  and  the  Soviet  Union  suf- 
fered their  most  disastrous  diplomatic 
defeat  since  World  War  n  when 
Khrushchev  had  to  order  the  removal  of 
his  missiles  from  Cuba.  These  are  the 
positive  results  of  our  long  and  costly 


effort  in  South  America  but  surely  we 
can  all  agree,  all  Americans  had  cause 
to  be  proud  of  our  South  American  allies 
for  their  conduct;  for  their  determina- 
tion to  defend  freedom;  during  this 
grave  crisis  last  October. 

Too  many  of  our  colleagues  have  been 
quick  to  criticize  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, completely  ignoring  the  fact  that 
it  was  under  Mr.  Eisenhower,  if  my  mem- 
ory serves  me  correctly,  and  I  think  it 
does,  that  the  Organization  of  American 
States  was  organized.  The  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  has  served,  in- 
deed, a  very  useful  purpose.  The  Or- 
ganization has  been  working  with  the 
United  States  very  closely  in  building 
up  hemispheric  solidarity  on  the  side 
of  freedom. 

Mr.  Castro  has  been  making  all  sorts 
of  efforts  to  export  his  communism  from 
Cuba  into  the  South  American  countries. 
He  has  made  some  progress.  This  Is  vm- 
derstandable.  But  I  think  for  the  most 
part,  the  South  American  countries  have 
been  doing  a  magnificent  job  in  resisting 
the  tremendous  effort  being  made  by 
Communists  to  take  over  the  South 
American  hemisphere. 

Four  years  ago  I  helped  organize  the 
Cuban  Freedom  Committee  which  today 
is  broadcasting  on  standard  wave  band 
broadcasts,  messages  to  the  people  of 
Cuba  telling  them  the  truth  about  Ctistro 
and  communism.  Our  broadcasts  can- 
not help  but  reach  other  parts  of  the 
South  American  hemisphere.  I  am  very 
much  encouraged  by  the  mail  we  get 
back  in  response  to  these  broadcasts  from 
people  throughout  South  America,  com- 
mending us  for  the  good  job  we  are  do- 
ing In  bringing  to  the  people  of  Cuba  the 
full  ugly  truth  about  commxmlsm.  These 
are  resF>onses  from  people  who  under- 
stand and  believe  in  our  form  of  free- 
dom. I  think  that  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, although  It  has  had  many  problems, 
has  taken  on  a  monumental  task  of 
breaking  through  decades  of  shortcom- 
ings, trying  to  restore  confidence  in  the 
people  of  South  America.  It  deserves 
our  help.  I  intend  to  support  cuts  in  the 
foreign  aid  program  but  I  do  not  intend 
to  support  cuts  in  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress appropriation  because,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  has 
quite  properly  stated,  time  is  running  out 
on  us  in  South  America. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  Castro  has  re- 
fused to  sign  the  limited  test  ban  treaty. 
He  is  still  smarting  from  the  setback  he 
suffered  last  October  when  the  United 
States,  with  the  help  of  the  entire  free 
world,  Including  the  South  American 
nations,  forced  the  Soviet  Union  to  with- 
draw Its  missiles  from  Cuba.  Mr.  Castro 
saw  that  it  was  the  might  and  the  in- 
fluence of  America  that  made  possible 
that  decision. 

There  Is  another  reason  why  Mr.  Cas- 
tro Is  hesitating  to  sign  the  test  ban 
treaty.  He  cannot  quite  make  up  his 
mind  whether  to  align  himself  with  the 
Soviet  Union  or  with  Red  China.  This  Is 
a  subject  we  will  discuss  at  some  future 
date.  But  the  fact  remains  that  we  have 
been  able  to  hold  the  line  for  freedom 
In  South  America  through  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  working  with  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States.  I  cannot  think 
of  anything  that  would  set  back  our  ef- 
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forts  faster  and  more  decisively  than  for 
this  country  now  to  cut  back  on  our  ef- 
fort in  South  America.  I  am  for  tight- 
ening up  the  program.  I  think  Mr.  Mos- 
coso  has  said  he  Is  trying  In  every  way  he 
can  to  eliminate  the  very  things  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  mentioned  a  mo- 
ment ago.  Mistakes  will  be  committed. 
Our  job  Is  to  try  to  keep  them  to  a  mini- 
mum. I  do  not  think  we  should  roU  back 
this  program  merely  because  of  some 
mistakes.  The  history  of  its  successes 
far  outweighs  Its  failures. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  its  record. 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago,  President 
Kermedy  proposed  the  Alliance  for 
Progress : 

A  vast  cooperative  effort,  unparalleled  in 
magnitude  and  nobility  of  piirpose,  to  satisfy 
the  basic  needs  of  the  American  people  for 
homes,  work  and  land,  health  and  schools. 

A  few  months  later,  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can coimtries,  taking  up  the  President's 
proposal,  joined  with  us  In  the  Charter 
of  Punta  del  Este,  which  became  the 
basic  document  of  the  Alliance.  They 
committed  themselves  to  the  harnessing 
of  their  own  resources  and  to  basic  re- 
forms and  changes  In  favor  of  democracy 
and  freedom  In  their  societies.  We  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  help  finance  this  un- 
precedented effort  to  swing  19  countries 
with  a  population  of  200  million  [>eople 
from  various  stages  of  underdevelopment 
into  thriving  modem  nations. 

In  the  Charter,  signed  by  us  and  our 
Latin  American  partners.  It  says: 

The  United  States  will  provide  from  pub- 
lic funds,  as  an  immediate  contribution  to 
the  economic  and  social  progress  of  Latin 
America,  more  than  fl  billion  diirlng  the 
12  months  which  began  on  March  13,  1961, 
when  the  Alliance  for  Progress  was 
announced. 

It  says  fiirther  that,  beyond  the  first 
year: 

The  United  States  will  provide  a  major 
part  of  the  minimum  of  $20  billion,  princi- 
pally In  public  funds,  which  Latin  America 
will  require  over  the  next  10  years  from  all 
external  sources  In  order  to  supplement  Its 
own  efforts. 

Then,  the  Charter  spells  out  the  com- 
mitment of  the  Latin  Americans  when 
it  says: 

For  their  part,  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  agree  to  devote  a  steadily  Increas- 
ing share  of  their  own  resources  to  economic 
and  social  development  and  to  make  the  re- 
forms necessary  to  assure  that  all  share 
fully  in  the  fruits  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

During  the  first  2  years,  the  United 
States  met  Its  commitment.  The  Latin 
American  countries  started  out  very 
slowly,  but  are  moving  with  increasing 
speed  now.  Eleven  countries  are  mak- 
ing significant  changes  in  their  tax  col- 
lection and  their  fiscal  laws  to  collect 
more  revenue  and  distribute  the  burden 
more  evenly.  Under  sensible  and  United 
States-aided  land  reform  programs, 
based  on  the  system  of  the  family  home- 
stead, tens  of  thousands  of  families  to- 
day own  their  own  plot  of  land  and  get 
credit  and  technical  assistance  to  till  it 
effectively.  More  than  8,000  classrooms, 
more  than  140,000  homes  and  700  wells 
and  water  system  have  been  built.  We 
are  helping  to  feed  9  million  children — 
an  Increase  of  6  million  over  1  year  ago. 


On  the  political  side,  Latin  America 
has  made  headway,  too.  Argentina  and 
Peru  were  ruled — directly  in  one  case, 
somewhat  more  Indirectly  In  the  other — 
by  military  regimes  a  year  ago.  Today 
they  have  elected  governments  and  a  pe- 
riod of  political  stability  and  reform- 
minded  action  seems  to  lie  ahead.  Ecua- 
dor has  a  military  junta  bent  on  Alli- 
ance— designed  reforms  and  on  the  earli- 
est return  of  the  government  to  consti- 
tutional and  elected  authority.  Vene- 
zuela Is  moving  ahead  with  economic 
and  social  progress  despite  mounting 
subversion  and  sabotage  by  Castroite  ele- 
ments. 

In  short,  as  Mr.  Moscoso,  the  Alliance 
coordinator  said  a  few  weeks  ago,  there 
Is  reason  for  some  satisfaction — 'the 
satisfaction  of  builders  who  have  dug  the 
foundation  and  begxm  to  pour  the  foot- 
ings. 

The  question  is  whether  now  that  Latin 
America's  movement  toward  Alliance 
goals  Is  picking  up  speed,  we  In  the 
United  States  shall  continue  to  back  this 
movement  which  we  Initiated — or 
whether  we  shall  back  out  on  our  friends 
who  are  counting  on  our  continued  sup- 
p>ort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
He  has  performed  a  great  service  today 
by  bringing  this  subject  out  Into  the 
open.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  many 
of  those  who  voted  for  the  motion  to  re- 
commit and  trim  the  appropriation  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  the  last  time 
will  now  support  efforts  to  restore  this 
very  important  appropriation. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  for  the  leadership 
he  Is  showing  here  this  afternoon  In 
praising  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  I 
had  the  pleasure,  about  9  years  ago, 
of  hearing  the  maiden  speech  In  this 
Chamber  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Wright],  and  an  Inspiring  maiden 
speech  It  was,  on  the  problem  of  con- 
serving our  soil.  I  remember  it  very  well. 
Today  he  Is  in  a  sense  speaking  about 
conserving  the  soil  of  our  entire  hemi- 
sphere, conserving  the  soil  in  which  the 
seeds  of  freedom  were  first  planted,  and 
I  commend  him  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  months  ago  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  Inspect  at  first  hand 
the  early  operations  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  in  many  of  the  lands  to  the 
south  of  us.  Wherever  I  went  I  was 
struck  by  the  quickened  sense  of  recip- 
rocal obligation,  the  notion  of  moving 
forward,  which  has  inspired  and  invested 
the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]  and  others  have 
pointed  out,  there  are  problems  with  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program.  If  it 
were  not  a  problem-laden  area,  we  would 
not  have  been  in  there  in  the  first  place. 
But  I  think  the  accomplishments  and 
the  prospect  for  future  accomplishment 
far  outweigh  those  problems. 


I  note  that  there  are  some  who  are 
having  second  thoughts  about  the  funda- 
mental theory  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress program,  the  theory  that  only  by 
making  basic  peaceful  reforms  in  social 
institutions,  only  by  Improving  the  sys- 
tem of  land  tenure,  by  Improving  meth- 
ods of  tax  collection,  by  improving  the 
administration  of  government,  can  the 
developing  peoples  of  Latin  America 
truly  help  themselves.  I  always  thought 
that  was  a  very  valid  and  fundamental 
point  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the 
notion  that  self-help  included  the  idea 
of  peaceful  reform.  Thus,  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  the  voices  that  are  now  raised 
which  in  effect  say,  "Why  don't  we  let 
the  wealthy  landowners  continue  in  the 
same  way  that  they  have  conducted 
themselves  for  the  last  200  years.  Why 
don't  we  let  their  tax  administration 
continue  to  be  a  shambles?"  These  sug- 
gestions to  me  strike  at  the  very  heart 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  these  voices  will 
not  be  heeded.  I  think  we  were  right  the 
first  time  when  we  set  up  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program,  based  upon  the 
idea  of  self-help,  based  upon  the  idea 
that  archaic  institutions  could  be  sub- 
ject to  the  erosion  of  peaceful  change. 
When  we  erected  those  elements  in  our 
platform  for  the  hemisphere,  I  think  we 
did  right,  and  I  would  hate  to  see  us  de- 
part from  them  now. 

I  want  to  second  the  point  that  has 
been  made  here  this  afternoon  that  this 
body  acted  Improvldently  a  few  weeks 
ago  when  It  made  the  drastic  cut  that  it 
did  in  the  funds  being  authorized  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  I  associate 
myself  with  the  hope  here  expressed 
that  before  the  conference  is  over,  be- 
fore this  body  has  another  chance  to 
act  on  It,  the  imtlmely  cut  will  have  been 
restored,  so  that  this  coimtry  can  once 
again  signal  to  the  freedom -loving 
people  throughout  the  hemisphere  that 
we  Intend  to  stick  by  our  guns,  and  that 
we  look  upon  our  responsibility  to  help 
our  fellow  men  on  this  continent  to  help 
themselves  as  a  very  serious  and  a  con- 
tinuing responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  and 
others  who  have  spoken  will  join  me  In 
the  firm  belief  that  In  the  long  run  the 
people  of  Cuba  will  dislodge  communism 
from  the  tormented  Island  of  Cuba 
through  the  sword  of  freedom  and  pros- 
perity which  Is  the  great  weapon  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

As  we  make  the  freedom -loving 
countries  of  Latin  America  stronger  by 
helping  to  give  them  the  economic  un- 
derpinnings without  which  freedom 
cannot  thrive,  I  think  we  thus  Increase 
the  security  of  our  own  beloved  coimtry. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  for  bringing  to  the 
well  of  the  House  this  afternoon  the 
constructive  discussion  which  he  has 
brought  to  us. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  who  has  made  an 
Important  and  constructive  statement 
today. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  I  speak  here  as  a  fresh- 
man, one  with  little  real  experience  in 
foreign  aid  legislation.  Perhaps  I  can. 
because  of  that,  look  as  one  who  sees  the 
forest  and  not  the  trees. 

I  am  reminded  that  the  reason  for  for- 
eign aid  Is  today  what  it  was  when  be- 
giin — a  combination  of  caring  for  the 
security  of  our  country,  and  of  serving 
our  tradition  for  helping  others  less  for- 
tunate than  are  we.  These  two  prin- 
ciples underlie  all  foreign  aid.  past  and 
present. 

Is  there  anyone  here  or  anyone  absent 
who  would  rise  now  and  say  that  a  great 
portion  of  our  current  strength  is  not 
garnered  from  the  economic  recovery 
made  in  Western  Evirope  with  the  help 
of  American  foreign  aid?  Has  their  im- 
proved posture  in  the  world  not  been  a 
great  deterent  to  the  advance  of  com- 
munism and  a  defense  of  the  free  world? 
The  answer  has  to  be  in  the  afarmative. 
and  it  is  an  expression  of  approval  for 
our  sound,  bipartisan  approach  to  for- 
eign aid  in  the  past. 

There  is  no  difference  in  the  present 
situation  in  Latin  America.  Our  neigh- 
bors to  the  south  face  the  same  alterna- 
tives Eiurope  did  after  World  War  n. 
They  can  remain  weak  economically,  £uid 
provide  an  easy  target  for  communism, 
or  they  can  become  the  growing  strength 
of  the  free  world. 

Let  us  remember.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  march  of  mankind  does  not  come  in 
nice  even  treads,  it  comes  in  surges  on 
major  tides.  Such  tides  are  surging  now 
in  Latin  America,  There  will  be  only 
this  one  chance  to  catch  this  tide — the 
wave  of  rising  hopes  for  a  better  life, 
strong  currents  of  desires  and  aspira- 
tions to  move  ahead.  The  most  urgent 
question  is  this :  Will  this  tide  be  caught 
by  the  leaders  of  the  free  world,  the 
United  States,  or  will  we  allow  these 
waves  to  launch  new  crafts  for  the  Com- 
munist cause?  Oxir  approach  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  may  very  well  be 
the  determining  answer. 

It  seems  to  me  that  although  we  can 
very  well  find  there  are  weaknesses  in 
the  program,  it  is  well  to  remember  there 
are  desperate,  dangerous,  and  foolish 
men  on  the  highway  who  create  acci- 
dents in  rather  large  numbers.  But  we 
do  not  tear  up  the  highway  on  that 
account  because  of  the  actions  of  these 
persons.    We  try  to  minimize  them. 

The  highways  of  life  are  opening  up 
to  the  people  of  Latin  America  and  we 
know,  too,  that  we  will  have  to  help  them 
buUd  those  highways.  It  seems  to  me 
there  is  a  stew  cooking  in  the  affairs  of 
men,  and  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  somebody  is  going  to  put  in  a  very 
important  ingredient  or  flavor.  Let  us 
hope  it  is  our  flavor  and  that  when  this 
stew  is  finished  it  will  be  mutually  pal- 
atable to  Latin  Americans  and  to  our  way 
of  Ufe. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  at  this 
point  be  a  little  philosophical  and  look 
at  this  cooking  situation  as  a  great, 
modem  philosophy.  Tennessee  Ernie 
Ford  said:  "There  Is  no  mistake  a  cook 


ca»i  make  that  cannot  be  covered  up 
wllth  gravy." 

We  made  a  mistake  when  we  cut  aid 
to  Latin  America,  and  we  have  tried  to 
cover  that  mistake  with  a  gravy  made  of 
thp  problems  Involved.  That  gravy  Is 
not  going  to  stick.  We  made  a  mistake 
we  cannot  afford.  We  were  applauded 
for  reducing  foreign  aid.  We  have 
appalled  all  knowledgeable  persons  by 
wrecking  it. 

iMy  great  hope  and  my  reason  for 
speaking  here  is  that  when  we  finish  the 
n3xt  decade  we  will  find  emerging  on 
tnis  continent  an  American  way  of  life 
that  applies  to  all  Americans.  And  let 
u^  remember  there  are  other  Americans 
oi|  this  continent  other  than  we  within 
the  United  States. 

jWe  Americans  have  a  common  des- 
tiny. We  Americans  have  a  common  in- 
tCTest  in  security.  Let  us  have  a  common 
effort  and  let  us  give  to  people  who  are 
worthy.  We  may  make  mistakes  along 
the  way,  but  let  us  correct  them  and  move 
aljiead. 

jl  thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
allowing  me  to  state  my  views,  and  I 
wjint  to  associate  myself  with  all  the 
better  remarks  that  have  been  made  by 
m|y  colleagues  here  in  the  House  before 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  in  this  discussion, 
itie  gentleman  from  Texas  has  certainly 
c(^ntributed  much  by  bringing  the  specific 
question  of  the  need  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  in  the  years  ahead  to  the  fioor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and,  I 
wiould  hope,  to  the  Nation  at  large. 

jThe  goal  of  American  foreign  policy 
ia  one  that  is  agreed  upon  by  all  Ameri- 
can citizens:  the  achievement  of  a  just 
ajid  lasting  peace.  Surely  we  are  agreed, 
too,  that  a  just  and  lasting  peace  cannot 
be  achieved  or  maintained  by  arms  alone. 
Surely  we  can  agree  that  the  foundations 
oi^such  a  peace  are  economic  and  politi- 
cal stability,  not  just  in  the  United  States, 
nbt  just  in  the  countries  which  may  have 
identical  ideological  attitudes,  but  in  fact 
iii  countries  in  every  area  of  the  world, 
tike  developing  countries,  the  coimtries 
newly  emerging  in  the  community  of  na- 
tijons. 

It  seems  very  strange  to  me,  Mr. 
Stoeaker,  that  Congress  and  the  people 
of  our  country  should  be  so  willing  to 
sj)end  $50  billion  each  year  for  military 
hardware  to  maintain  our  national  secu- 
rity, and  at  the  same  time  so  unwilling 
to  expend  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3 
Mllion  for  economic  assistance,  largely 
In  the  form  of  loans,  which  is  clearly  nec- 
essary if  we  are  to  help — ^and  I  emphasize 
the  word  help — eliminate  the  very  con- 
ditions up>on  which  communism  and 
other  alien  Ideologies  thrive. 

i  If  there  is  one  good  way  to  guarantee 
ttat  we  will  be  obliged  to  continue  enor- 
nious  annual  military  expenditures  ad 
Infinitum  into  the  future,  it  Is  to  take  the 
blind  view  that  foreign  aid  has  not 
bought  us  friends  and  therefore  should 
be  eliminated.    This  philosophy  can  lead 


to  only  one  result — total  reliance  upon 
our  armed  might  to  maintain  what  in- 
evitably will  be  a  more  and  more  tenuous 
peace. 

How  strange  It  Is.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  very  patriots  who  cry  loudest  for 
action  against  Castro  are  the  ones  who 
would  thwart  efforts  to  bring  about  eco- 
nomic and  political  stability  In  other 
Latin  American  nations.  They  cry  loud 
for  elimination  of  communism  from 
Cuba  and  in  the  same  breath  curse  the 
expenditure  of  U.S.  fimds  that  seek  to 
improve  living  conditions  and  encourage 
free  enterprise  in  the  rest  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. They  would  eliminate  Castro, 
with  American  troops  but  not  the  causes 
of  communisum  with  American  dollars. 

This  is  the  kind  of  misguided  patriot- 
ism. Mr.  Speaker,  that  may  save  the 
average  taxpayer  50  cents  a  week  for  a 
year  or  two,  then  cost  him  and  his  prog- 
eny the  frightful  consequences  of 
revolution  and  armed  conflict. 

All  of  us  are  well  aware  that  there 
have  been  serious  shortcomings  in  the 
administration  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram but  no  one  can  say  that  this  prob- 
lem has  not  been  faced  squarely  by  this 
administration  or  the  previous  one. 
Constant  effort  has  been  directed  to  im- 
proving the  program.  Its  policies,  pro- 
cedures, and  personnel  have  been 
changed  to  bring  about  greater  eflBciency 
and  effectiveness  and  to  provide  needed 
safeguards.  But  this  does  not  make  any 
difference  to  professional  detractors  of 
foreign  assistance.  They  continue  to 
point  to  shortcomings  which  admittedly 
have  existed  in  the  past  to  obscure  the 
broad  policy  objectives  which  the  Na- 
tion seeks  to  achieve  and  which  are  of 
such  fundamental  importance  to  our 
own  future  as  well  as  the  future  of  de- 
veloping nations  throughout  the  world. 

To  listen  to  these  critics,  one  would 
be  led  to  believe  that  these  countries 
look  to  the  United  States  as  the  sole 
means  of  acquiring  the  capital  invest- 
ment needed  for  developing  viable  econ- 
omies and  improved  social  conditions. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

Let  us  look  at  the  short  history  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  to  date.  The  Dec- 
laration to  the  Peoples  of  America,  a 
part  of  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este, 
contains  this  illuminating  sentence: 

The  United  States  will  provide  a  major 
part  of  the  minimum  of  $20  billion,  princi- 
pally in  public  funds,  which  Latin  America 
win  require  over  the  next  10  years  from  all 
external  sources  In  order  to  supplement  Its 
own  efforts. 

Opponents  of  foreign  aid  protest  tiie 
10-year,  $10-billion  commitment  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Alliance  which  has 
evolved  from  this  declaration.  But  their 
attacks  never  contain  any  reference  to 
Latin  America's  $80  billion  investment 
in  the  Alliance  goals.  They  never  men- 
tion that  roughly  65  percent  of  this  $80 
billion  wUl  come  from  Latin  American 
private  enterprise,  with  the  other  33  per- 
cent from  their  public  sector. 

We  hear  much  of  the  $1.2  billion  which 
the  United  States  provided  the  Alliance 
in  its  first  year  but  very  little  of  the  $800 
million  supplied  by  other  industrialized 
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nations  and  international  credit  Institu- 
tions— and  even  less  of  the  $8  billion 
put  up  by  the  Latin  American  nations 
themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  are  Just  a  few  exam- 
ples of  how  our  external  contribution 
is  stimulating  Latin  American  invest- 
ment— investment  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs 
and  the  formation  of  permanently  im- 
proved economic,  social,  and  political 
conditions : 

In  northeast  Brazil,  the  United  States 
agreed  to  provide  the  equivalent  of 
$521,000  for  a  total  of  97  new  or  reno- 
vated health  units  to  serve  a  population 
of  2,300,000.  Brazilian  agencies  are  pro- 
viding the  equivalent  of  $1,140,000. 

In  Chile,  the  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  a  mechanism  of  U.S.  aid, 
made  a  credit  of  $2  million  to  help  build 
1,900  homes  In  the  Province  of  Valpa- 
raiso. The  local  contribution  is  equiva- 
lent to  $5,642,857. 

In  Mexico,  the  United  States  has  au- 
thorized a  $20  million  credit  for  loans 
to  small  farmers.  Mexican  sources  say 
that  Mexico's  own  contribution  to  this 
program  will  be  equivalent  to  $185 
million. 

In  Argentina,  $30.5  million  AID  credit, 
supplementing  a  World  Bank  loan,  will 
be  used  to  construct  or  improve  1,200 
miles  of  highways.  Argentina  itself  will 
provide  the  equivalent  of  $160  million  for 
other  highways  in  its  10-year  roadbuild- 
ing  program. 

A  $310,000  contract  with  the  Credit 
Union  National  Association  for  techni- 
cal assistance  in  the  formation  of  credit 
unions  in  Latin  America  has  resulted 
already  in  stimulus  to  and  formation  of 
some  500  credit  unions.  New  credit 
unions  are  being  formed  at  the  rate  of 
about  60  a  month. 

In  Central  America,  a  $2,925,000  So- 
cial Progress  Trust  Fund  loan  to  the 
five  Central  American  universities  to  im- 
prove their  training  of  technical  and 
professional  personnel  is  being  matched 
by  an  equal  amount  from  the  countries 
themselves,  and  the  total  cost  of  the 
program  is  estimated  at  nearly  $11  mil- 
lion. 

In  Brazil,  a  $2  million  AID  loan  to  a 
privately  owned  company  which  will 
produce  carbon  black  is  matched  by  the 
equivalent  of  $4,140,000  from  the  com- 
pany itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  just  a  few  ex- 
amples of  the  purposes  to  which  our 
foreign  aid  dollars  are  being  put.  There 
Is  no  alternative  for  these  programs  or 
for  our  participation  in  them.  Our  se- 
curity and  the  stability  of  this  hemi- 
sphere and  other  areas  of  the  world  de- 
pend upon  their  success.  We  must  face 
the  fact  that  their  failure  and  Com- 
munist success  are  different  sides  of  the 
same  coin.  The  time  has  come  to  stop 
being  defensive  about  foreign  aid  and 
to  recognize  it  for  what  It  is — the  most 
dynamic  and  constructive  weajwn  avail- 
able to  the  forces  of  freemen  In  the 
struggle  against  international  commu- 
nism. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  a  number  of  Members  of  the 


House  still  waiting  to  be  heard  In  sup- 
port of  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  and  his  time  is  about  up.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  wish  to  speak  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  may  be  permitted  to  extend 
their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years 
have  transpired  since  20  American  Re- 
publics Joined  together  in  the  greatest 
experiment  in  the  history  of  the  Inter- 
American  system.  The  Alliance  for 
Progress  was  established  by  the  special 
meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  at  the  ministerial 
level,  on  August  17,  1961.  This  meeting 
culminated  the  attempts  by  leading 
North  American  and  Latin  Americsui 
statesmen  to  establish  a  long-range  de- 
velopment program  for  Latin  America, 
sought  as  far  back  in  time  as  the  days 
of  the  Marshall  plan.  The  passage  of 
the  Act  of  Bogota  in  August  1960  repre- 
sented the  beginning  attempt  to  estab- 
lish this  program.  President  Kennedy 
insured  Its  application  when  he  an- 
nounced the  Alliance  for  Progress  in  Jan- 
uary 1961. 

The  Alliance  is  a  revolutionary  move- 
ment fomenting  change — radical  change 
which  will  divide  the  great  landholdings 
among  the  many  who  have  never  profited 
in  their  daily  toil;  it  will  provide  equi- 
table tax  systems  in  areas  where  graft, 
corruption,  and  exploitation  have  pros- 
pered, and  allow  all  peoples  to  share  the 
wealth  and  freedom  of  democracy.  The 
Alliance  for  Progress  is  a  program  for 
the  masses  In  Latin  America.  Its  basic 
drive  presupposes  the  elimination  of  il- 
literacy and  poverty,  with  the  involve- 
ment of  all  peoples  into  the  economic  life 
of  their  countries. 

In  2  years  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
has  had  to  overcome  many  obstacles 
placed  in  its  path.  As  President  Ken- 
nedy remarked  last  month:  "We  have 
a  long,  long  way  to  go,  and  in  fact  In 
some  ways  the  road  seems  longer  than 
it  was  when  the  journey  started."  To 
date,  140,000  new  homes  have  been  built, 
8,200  classrooms  have  been  added  to  edu- 
cational facilities,  and  4  million  text- 
books have  been  printed  and  distributed 
in  Latin  America  under  the  U.S.  contri- 
bution to  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

These  achievements  represent  2  yetirs 
of  struggling  on  behalf  of  the  Alliance. 
They  are  commendable,  but  represent 
only  the  Initial  effort.  The  eventual  suc- 
cess of  this  endeavor  must,  naturally,  lie 
with  the  Latin  Americans  themselves, 
and  It  must  be  their  physical  and  psy- 
chological accomplishments  which  will 
decide  the  success  or  failure  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  optimism  which  was  demonstrated 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Alliance  for  Pro- 
gress has  been  tempered  by  cold  reality. 
The  Alliance  was  envisaged  as  the  im- 
mediate answer  to  the  problems  that 
have  been  besieging  Latin  America  for 
the  past  400  years.  Throughout  the 
hemisphere,  individuals  voiced  their 
wholehearted  support  for  this  program. 


The  Alliance  has  had  to  face  the  dif- 
ficult problem  of  transforming  this  vocal 
approval  into  positive  gains. 

In  the  beginning,  the  glaring  headlines 
annoimcing  the  Alliance  hid  the  hard 
work  which  had  to  follow  its  advent. 
Like  other  grandiose  schemes,  some  did 
not  take  It  seriously.  Pew  recognized 
the  revolutionary  goals  which  the  Al- 
liance sought  as  it  attempted  to  trans- 
form societies  ravaged  by  history  into  so- 
cieties of  change.  Reforms  have  not,  and 
will  not,  come  easily  to  Latin  America, 
despite  U.S.  sissistance  and  inducements. 
The  task  of  inducing  Latin  America  to 
revise  and  reform  their  economic  and  so- 
cial patterns  is  not  an  easy  one.  These 
efforts  have  and  will  continue  to  meet 
resistance  from  the  oligarchs  from  the 
right  and  sabotage  of  the  Communists 
from  the  left.  Aid  can  never  be  totally 
effective  when  it  is  forced  to  battle  ele- 
ments within  the  societies  it  is  attempt- 
ing to  assist.  For  this  reason,  although 
those  accomplishments  that  have  oc- 
curred are  commendable,  the  task  ahead 
is  long  tmd  arduovis.  If  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  to  succeed,  it  must  have  the 
willingness  and  support  of  both  the  gov- 
ernments and  the  peoples  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, AS  they  join  together  for  their  mu- 
tual betterment. 

The  first  2  years  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  difiQcult  as  they  have  been,  may 
be  easy  compared  to  what  lies  ahead. 
The  next  few  years  are  the  crucial  years 
that  will  decide  the  fate  of  this  mighty 
endeavor  for  hemispheric  developanent — 
for  now  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
has  established  a  beachhead  in  Latin 
America,  the  resistance  of  the  powerful 
minorities  of  the  left  and  right  will  be 
even  greater  than  it  has  been  these  first  2 
years.  However,  the  diflicultles  that  Ue 
ahead  cannot  discourage  us  from  pur- 
suing this  wonderful  concept  to  the  ut- 
most. Rather,  we  must  intensify  our  ef- 
forts, and  press  harder  for  reform  and 
development,  while  at  the  same  time  use 
oiu-'aid  to  a  greater  extent  as  a  lever  to 
induce  action — noi  words. 

In  the  same  manner,  we  must  encour- 
age the  participation  of  private  enter- 
prise in  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Sixty- 
five  percent  of  the  total  investment  In  the 
Alliance  must  come  from  private  inves- 
tors in  Latin  America.  We  all  realize 
what  opportunities  will  be  available 
through  the  increased  participation  of 
private  enterprise  in  the  bold  endeavor. 

At  this  time  I  think  we  should  all  Join 
in  our  appreciation  to  Ted  Moscoso  for 
the  fine  job  he  has  done  so  far.  No  one 
knows  better  than  he  the  problems  fac- 
ing the  Alliance  in  these  next  few  years. 
I  read  the  other  day  a  memorandum 
which  he  sent  the  members  of  his  staff 
as  they  marked  the  second  anniversary  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Let  me  read 
a  few  sentences  now.  so  that  you  might 
know,  as  he  does,  what  the  Alliance  holds 
in  store: 

We  have  reason  to  observe  our  anniversary 
this  year — not  with  the  hoopla  that  marks  a 
triumph,  but  with  the  satisfaction  of  build- 
ers who  have  dug  the  foundation  and  begun 
to  pour  the  footings.  As  yet,  nobody  can 
take  any  long  vacations.  Let's  remember 
that    we    have    been    handed    one    at    the 
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toughest  usignmentJ  ever  given  to  &  group 
of  people. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  80  per- 
cent of  the  foreign  aid  doUar  spent  comes 
back  to  the  United  States  in  the  form 
of  purchases  of  U.S.  goods.  In  the  case 
of  Latin  America,  the  percentage  is 
higher,  since  nonnad  trade  patterns  of 
Latin  America  in  recent  decades  have 
been  with  the  United  States,  so  that  eco- 
nomic growth  in  Latin  America  as  a 
whole  has  a  residual  benefit  for  U.S. 
business. 

Alliance  oCBcials  here  in  Washington 
have  clearly  recognised  the  vital  role  of 
private  enterprise  in  the  program.  No 
one  has  been  more  outspoken — both  here 
and  in  Latin  America  itself — on  this 
point  than  Teodoro  Moscoso,  the  U.S. 
coordinator.  He  said  In  Mexico  last 
October  that: 

Private  capital — both  Latin  American  and 
foreign — must  play  a  key  role  In  the  financ- 
ing of  development  program*  and  In  the  ac- 
cumulatUxi  of  the  total  inveatment  that  the 
AlUanoe  projects. 

He  warned  his  Mexican  audience  that: 
Completely    nationalized    economies    have 
failed  consistently  In  modern  times  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  supply  of  even  some  of  the 
moet  essential  consimier  goods. 

And  be  added: 

Incentives  foe  private  capital— both  for- 
eign and  domestic — and  a  healthy  climate 
for  Investment  of  private  funds  are  absolute- 
ly essential  to  the  success  of  the  Alliance. 

Mr.  Moscoso  has  acted  on  these  convic- 
tions. Close  to  $150  million  have  been 
loaned  to  intermediate  credit  institu- 
tions tn  Latin  America — development 
banks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  and 
other  institutions  designed  to  make 
credit  available  to  the  businessman,  the 
farmer,  and  the  homeowner.  Loans  to 
private  companies  have  been  made  to 
build  industrial  plants.  Expanded  in- 
vestment guarantee  agreements  covering 
the  whole  gamut  of  risks  faced  by  a  U.S. 
investor  have  been  signed  with  Argen- 
tina and  Ecuador  within  the  last  6 
months.  And  of  course,  there  is  the 
AID  agency's  overall  program  to  attract 
private  UJS.  investment. 

I  am  referring  to  investment  surveys, 
dollar  loans,  and  local  currency — so- 
called  Cooley  loans. 

Latin  America,  which  has  been  in  the 
grip  of  a  nationalist  wave,  has  not 
shown  undivided  sympathy  for  these 
private  enterprise  and  foreign  investment 
concepts.  But  the  facts  of  life — the 
need  for  foreign  private  capital  and  for 
a  healthy  private  domestic  sector — along 
with  a  realization  of  U.S.  policy  in  this 
area,  are  beginning  to  have  a  healthy  and 
sobering  effect. 

Conversely,  in  our  country,  the  gloomy 
view  of  things  in  Latin  America  is  be- 
ginning to  give  way  to  a  realization  that 
it  is  not  all  that  bad.  A  survey  by  Vision 
Inc.,  a  respected  organization  with  long 
experience  in  Latin  American  affairs, 
recently  made  a  survey  of  the  investment 
situation  and  came  up  with  a  pamphlet 
titled  "A  Positive  View."  It  showed  in 
facts  and  graphs  that  a  vast  opportunity 
beckons  to  American  business  In  Latin 
America,  and  found  definite  signs  that 
an  upturn  in  confidence  is  about  to  occur 


or  has  already  occurred  on  the  part  of 
Uj3.  business  with  regard  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica, Vision  expects  plant  and  equipment 
spemding  of  UJS.  business  in  Latin 
Anierica  to  climb  somewhere  around  10 
peDcent  this  year,  and  it  quotes  some 
exi»erts  as  predicting  "a  $200  million  net 
capital  flow  into  Latin  America  by  1964." 

And  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  has  just  issued  Its  ap- 
praisal of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  in 
whjichitsajrs: 

•the  National  Chamber  in  Its  UK»-«4  pol- 
icy! declaration  has  xinderscored  its  prior 
support  for  Latin  American  self-help  efforts 
toward  economic  and  social  development. 

^  ends  its  analysis  by  taking  up  and 
answering  a  series  of  criticisms  of  the 
programs,  and  by  acknowledging  the  dif- 
ficulties under  which  it  has  to  work. 
THe  chamber  of  commerce  concludes 
wiih  these  words : 

lln  the  face  of  these  dlfBcultles,  the 
Alljiance  for  Progress  stands  as  a  bold  pro- 
gra(m  calculated  to  make  at  least  a  start 
tot^ard  the  long  range  solutions  of  Latin 
Anterlca's  diverse  problems  and  toward 
assurance  of  social  and  economic  progress  In 
tht  years  ahead. 

iAr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first, 
Lajtin  America  is  the  second  most  im- 
portant trading  partner  for  the  United 
States — exceeded  only  by  Western  Eu- 
rope. The  Latin  American  nations  take 
20|to  25  percent  of  our  total  exports,  and 
w^  buy  40  to  45  percent  of  all  the  goods 
thpy  export. 

Second.  In  1962,  total  U.S.  exports  to 
the  19  Republics  were  $3,278  million,  and 
imports  from  the  area  totaled  $3,440  mil- 
licpi.  This  produced  a  trade  deficit  of 
$162  million  for  the  United  States.  But 
in]  1961,  the  United  States  had  a  favor- 
able balance  of  $210  million,  and  $22 
million  in  1960. 

Third.  A  further  major  element  in  the 
balance -of -payments  picture  with  Latin 
America  is  income  from  private  invest- 
ment. In  1962,  the  United  States  re- 
ceived $866  million  from  Latin  America. 
Fourth.  The  U.S.  Government  itself 
received  $113  million  in  income  frtMn  its 
investment  in  Latin  America,  and  $179 
m|illion  in  repayments. 

'Fifth.  So  on  the  total  inflow  side — 
frt)m  trade,  services,  and  income — the 
UJS.  balance  of  payments  benefited  by  a 
n^t  figure  of  $879  million,  favorable  to 
the  United  States. 

Sixth.  But  U.S.  transfers  of  capital  to 
Llitin  America  must  be  deducted  from 
the  $879  million.  In  1962,  this  figure 
ajnounted  to  $775  million,  as  compared 
with  $998  million  in  1961  and  $356  mil- 
lion in  1960. 

Seventh.  A  further  deduction  must  be 
n^ade  for  transfers  of  private  U.S.  capital 
and  remittances,  including  direct  new 
investments,  new  issues  of  foreign  secu- 
ri|ties,  redemptions,  and  private  remit- 
tances, among  others.  These  items 
totaled  $227  million  in  1962,  as  compared 
with  $462  million  tn  1961  and  $700  mil- 
lion in  1960. 

Eighth.  So  if  we  subtract  the  debit 
items  from  the  credit  items  for  the 
United  States  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, the  United  States  in  1962— in  Its 
ttade  with  Latin  America— was  $83  mil- 
lion in  the  red. 


Ninth.  But  on  a  global  basis,  the  defi- 
cit in  the  UJS.  balance  of  payments  was 
in  excess  of  $2  billion. 

Tenth.  I  think  there  are  a  niunber  of 
lessons  to  be  appreciated  from  these 
rather  dry  figures  I  have  related:  First, 
the  deficit  for  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments in  1962,  attributable  to  Latin 
America,  was  only  a  minor  part  of  the 
whole;  second,  the  income  U.S.  private 
and  governmental  entities  received  from 
investments  in  Latin  America  in  calen- 
dar 1962  is  very  close  to  the  total  amount 
of  US.  assistance  given  to  Latin  America 
in  fiscal  1963;  and  third,  if  it  were  not 
for  an  unusiial  deficit  in  the  trade  bal- 
ance, the  United  States  in  Its  balance  of 
payments  with  Latin  America — and  de- 
spite long  term  capital  the  vast  bulk  of 
which  was  loans — credits  of  $620  million, 
would  have  been  in  the  black. 

Eleventh.  While  I  do  not  wish  to  sug- 
gest that  we  can  or  should  compart- 
mentalize our  assistance  by  areas.  I 
think  it  is  clear  from  the  above  that  in 
terms  of  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments, 
Latin  America  is  not  a  major  problem. 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  mis- 
taken zeal,  the  House  has  cut  foreign  aid 
appropriations  by  over  one-half  billion 
dollars.  My  fellow  colleagues,  I  join  in 
this  special  order  today  in  the  firm  con- 
viction that  this  House  has  deeply 
wounded  our  one  real  hope  for  the  demo- 
cratic development  of  this  hemisphere — 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  And  I  am  con- 
fident that,  as  a  result  of  today's  efforts, 
you  will  realize  the  severity  of  our  ac- 
tions. In  the  midst  of  a  growing  disaf- 
fection with  foreign  aid,  our  action  has 
foolishly  damaged  the  one  component  of 
foreign  aid  that  has  the  most  to  offer  us 
in  this  vital  hemisphere,  and  whose  de- 
mise shall  bring  only  chaos  to  our  door- 
step. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  not  just 
one  more  foreign  aid  program.  We  are 
not  turning  to  these  countries  and  say- 
ing. "Here,  take."  Instead,  we  are  de- 
veloping a  $100  billion  program  for  this 
decade.  Of  this  amount,  $80  billion 
must  come  from  the  recipient  countries 
themselves.  Only  one-half  of  the  re- 
mainnig  $20  billion  will  come  from  our 
Government,  one-third  will  come  from 
American  private  investment,  and  the 
remainder  from  major  European  na- 
tions. So  we  are  truly  dealing  with  a 
major  international  program  of  assist- 
ance, yet  one  whose  keystone  Is  self- 
help.  This  program  will  provide  the 
stimulus  and  the  means  for  the  Latin 
American  peoples  to  undertake  vigorous 
national  development.  The  necessary 
U.S.  contribution  to  this  effort  is  really 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  aid. 
Public  economic  aid  is  being  provided 
through  loans,  grants  and  technical  help. 
Private  U.S.  assistance  is  available 
through  direct  long-term  investment. 
Our  actual  commitment  over  the  next  10 
years  totals  $11  billion  in  public  funds 
and  about  $6  billion  in  United  States 
and  European  private  capital  funds. 

When  we  compare  these  figures  with 
previous  foreign  aid  activities  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  realizing  the  enor- 
mous objectives  of  the  Alliance,  it  be- 
comes quite  obvious  that  our  authorized 
figures  simply  must  not  be  reduced  as 
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they  have  been  In  this  latest  appropria- 
tion. In  the  4  years  of  the  Marshall 
plan,  U.S.  aid  to  Europe  exceeded  $13 
billion.  Now  this  is  more  than  the  10- 
year  total  for  the  Alliance.  And  the  dif- 
ferences are  immense.  Then,  we  were 
dealing  with  Europe — an  area  that  had  a 
strong  industrial  base.  Now,  we  are 
dealing  with  Latin  America — an  area 
with  no  Industrial  base,  and  still  we  al- 
lot less  to  Latin  America  for  national 
development  over  10  years  than  we  did 
to  Europe  in  a  4-year  period.  The  money 
we  have  pledged  is  a  minimum  amount. 
If  it  is  cut  as  drsistically  as  the  House 
bill  requires,  then  there  will  be  little  if 
any  national  growth.  If  we  forsake  our 
historic  position  in  this  hemisphere,  who 
will  contribute  the  needed  funds?  If  we 
show  no  concern  for  our  neighbors,  who 
will?  The  frightening  answer  lies  just 
90  miles  off  our  shore,  in  Cuba.  It  is  In 
our  interest,  both  public  and  private, 
to  insure  a  strong  and  vibrant  Latin 
America. 

The  American  public  realizes  this  even 
though  some  of  my  colleagues  might  not. 
Only  recently,  the  chamber  of  commerce 
prepared  an  outstanding  report  on  the 
Alliance.  Its  strong  support  for  the 
program's  objectives  is  indicated  in  the 
report's  title,  "A  Hemispheric  Response 
to  a  Global  Threat."  I  strongly  urge  my 
fellow  colleagues  to  read  this  report  and 
see  how  promisingly  the  Alliance  is  re- 
garded among  leading  businessmen. 

The  opinion  polls  show  the  public's 
favorable  reaction  to  the  Alliance.  Time 
and  again,  it  has  received  overwhelming 
support  from  all  areas  of  our  country. 
Even  those  who  oppose  our  overall  for- 
eign aid  program,  still  urge  continued 
UjS.  participation  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

Nowhere  Is  this  more  genuinely  seen 
than  on  the  community  level.  In  my  own 
State,  I  have  been  truly  encouraged  by 
the  growth  of  the  "sister-city"  idea.  The 
inhabitants  of  a  Minnesota  town  such  as 
Montevideo  have  a  yearly  celebration  and 
informative  exchange  with  people  from 
Montevideo,  Uruguay.  And  just  last 
week  the  Chilean  Ambassador  was  in 
Minneapolis  attending  the  people-to- 
people  benefit  international  ball.  Yes- 
terday, the  leaders  of  the  Minneapolis 
people-to-people  organization  came  to 
Washington  to  attend  the  "Image  of 
Chile"  inaugural  ceremonies  at  the  State 
Department. 

This  popular  support  for  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  indicates  the  con- 
cern and  desire  of  the  American  people 
to  aid  our  neighbors  and  to  be  counted 
among  their  friends.  Can  we  here  tn 
Congress  do  less?  Are  we  to  face  our 
own  citizens  and  say,  "Sorry,  but,  you 
see,  we  are  not  as  concerned  as  you  are 
for  other  people's  welfare"?  We  are  ab- 
dicating our  responsibility  to  our  own 
citizens  and  to  the  peoples  of  Latin 
America  if  this  cut  is  sustained. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example.  A 
recent  New  York  Times  article  points  up 
the  nature  of  the  funds  our  Government 
is  sending  to  Latin  America.  The  article 
itself  is  titled  "Panama  Develops 
Through  V3.  Help."  It  tells  of  road  con- 
struction In  this  mountainous  land. 
Roads  are  being  built  4  to  10  miles  long, 
siu-faced  with  gravel.    They  are  cheap 


and  simple.  Yet  to  the  people  of  Isolated 
villages — ^now  able  for  the  first  time  to 
sell  oranges  In  nearby  towns  and  to 
transport  their  111  and  djrlng  to  medical 
centers — these  roads  are  as  important 
as  any  superhighway  is  to  us  in  America. 

New  schools  are  being  built  in  Panama 
at  a  cost  to  the  United  States  of  $755,000. 
The  people  of  a  community  build  the 
school  with  materials  we  send  them  and 
the  technical  assistance  of  their  own 
government.  Because  of  the  self-help 
concept,  these  r>eople  are  able  to  build 
several  school  buildings  at  less  cost  than 
we  can  build  just  one  building. 

I  ask  my  colleagues.  Where  is  the  ex- 
travagance, where  is  the  waste?  Can 
you  find  it  in  the  gravel  roads,  or  the 
schools  built  by  the  communities  them- 
selves, or  the  new  self-help  housing  pro- 
gram where  workers  build  their  own 
homes  and  then  make  monthly  payments 
on  them? 

These  are  the  projects  that  typify  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  The  funds  that 
we  have  cut  were  to  go  to  similar  proj- 
ects throughout  Latin  America,  each  one 
embedded  with  the  concept  of  self- 
development.  Can  we  in  good  conscience 
look  at  so  vital  and  promising  a  program 
and  still  remain  unconcerned,  and  still 
withhold  our  full  support? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too 
wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  for  the  great  con- 
tribution he  has  made  toward  the  think- 
ing of  Members  of  this  House  on  the  im- 
portant subject  of  aid  to  our  South 
American  nations.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  discussion  here  this  afternoon  will 
lead  those  who  voted  to  slash  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  program  to  reconsider 
their  action  and  that  when  the  Senate 
restores  the  cuts  made  by  the  House  they 
will  agree  to  the  Senate's  action. 

An  important  point  to  remember  in 
our  foreign  aid  program  is  that  by  help- 
ing other  nations  to  stand  on  their  own 
two  feet  we  are  contributing  to  our  own 
security.  With  Cuba  now  within  the 
communistic  sphere,  it  becomes  highly 
important  that  we  halt  Castroism  from 
spreading  to  the  South  American  Con- 
tinent. The  Cuban  dictator  has  avowed 
that  he  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  spread 
communism  in  Latin  America.  We  cer- 
tainly cannot  stand  still  while  he  is  on 
this  fanatical  campaign.  We  would  be 
foolish  to  allow  the  spread  of  commu- 
nism tn  our  own  backyard  without  a 
challenge,  while  we  spend  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  keep  communism  from  spreading 
further  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

It  is  also  important  to  remember  that 
our  foreign  aid  program  is  helping  to 
develop  our  own  economy.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  our  foreign  aid  money  is  spent 
right  here  in  oiir  own  United  States,  buy- 
ing American  products.  Many  of  our 
farming  and  manufacturing  industries 
are  kept  in  operation  because  of  our  for- 
eign aid  program.  In  Birmingham.  Ala., 
for  example,  a  steel  mill  was  about  to 
close  down  for  lack  of  orders  last  sum- 
mer. At  the  11th  hour  the  company 
obtained  an  order  to  produce  56,000  tons 
of  railway  tracks  and  fastenings  for  Pak- 
istan. This  saved  an  estimated  1,100 
persons  from  losing  their  jobs  at  the  mill 
or  in  the  railroads  and  factories  that 
service  the  mill. 


American  farmers  have  long  known 
that  were  it  not  for  food-for-peace  ship- 
ments their  surpluses  would  be  larger 
and  their  incomes  smaller.  American 
shipping  industry,  too,  has  recognized 
the  direct  benefit  to  them  from  foreign 
aid.  In  the  case  of  the  Alabama  steel 
mill  alone.  American-flag  lines  obtained 
shipping  revenues  amounting  to  $1.4  mil- 
lion. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  our  foreign 
aid  program  now  accounts  for  700,000 
jobs  in  the  United  States,  and  business 
and  labor  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
they  have  a  stake  in  our  aid  program. 
As  the  assisted  nations  become  developed 
and  the  standard  of  living  of  their  popu- 
lations are  raised,  new  markets  for  Amer- 
ican goods  will  be  opened,  further  to  add 
to  our  own  economy. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress is  a  joint  venture  in  which  we  must 
share  fully  and  effectively  if  we  are  to 
reap  the  benefits  which  it  has  in  store 
for  us  and  our  good  South  American 
neighbors. 


THE  INFLATIONARY  THREAT  OP 
TAX  CUTS  WITH  MORE  FEDERAL 
SPENDING  AND  LARGER  BUDGET 
DEFICITS 

■nie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cttrtis]  is  rec- 
ognized for  35  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration contends  that  its  economic 
program  of  tax  cuts,  more  Federal  spend- 
ing, and  larger  budget  deficits  would  not 
be  inflationary.  The  Inflationary  fires, 
it  says  hopefully,  have  been  dampened, 
and  the  economy's  idle  plant  and  equip- 
ment and  unemployed  manpower  will 
provide  insurance  against  renewed  price 
advances.  Large  budget  deficits  would 
be  financed  in  such  a  way,  it  claims,  as 
to  neither  cause  Infiation  nor  offset  the 
stimulus  of  tax  reduction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  country's  sake  I 
hope  the  administration  is  right  if  its 
view  prevails.  A  renewal  of  Inflation  not 
only  would  work  severe  hardships  on 
our  low-income  and  fixed-income  citi- 
zens, but  it  would  also  lead  to  a  serious 
worsening  of  our  already  critical  bal- 
ance-of-payments  situation.  The  ad- 
ministration expects  that  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  and  the  gold  outflow 
problem  will  be  corrected  by  price  sta- 
bility at  home  and  rising  prices  abroad. 
That  would  suppose  the  European  coun- 
tries would  not  take  steps  to  curb  their 
own  inflationary  forces  and  that  we 
would.  The  opposite  seems  to  be  what  is 
coming  about.  European  countries  are 
taking  action  to  stem  inflation,  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  is  promoting  policies 
that  would  increase  inflationary  forces. 
Should  these  hor>es  prove  barren,  there 
is  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  our  balance- 
of-pajrments  deficit  will  worsen,  possibly 
leading  to  eventual  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  and  a  world  financial  crisis. 

In  analyzing  the  administration's  po- 
sition, it  should  be  noted  chat  inflation 
has  not  been  stopped.  While  it  is  true 
ttiat  the  wholesale  price  index  has  re- 
mained steady  in  recent  years,  the  con- 
sumer price  index  is  of  more  concern  to 
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the  American  consumer.  That  Index  has 
been  rising  steadily.  Since  President 
Kennedy  took  office,  the  CPI— which 
tells  us  about  the  purchasing  power  of 
our  dollar— has  Increased  by  3.3  points, 
or  from  103  8  in  January  1961  to  107.1  In 
July  1963.  The  0.9-point  rise  in  the  In- 
dex In  June  and  July  of  this  year  was 
the  largest  2-month  increase  In  over  4 
years.  This  makes  clear  again  the  fact 
that  because  of  bottleneclcs  and  scarci- 
ties of  goods  and  productive  factors  price 
increases  are  generally  felt  long  before 
an  economy  reaches  full  employment. 

Many  economists  foresee  a  renewal  of 
price  pressures  this  year  even  without 
the  stimulus  of  a  tax  cut.     The  VS. 
News  k  World  Report  said  on  May  6. 
1963.  that  among  leading  economists  in   j 
business  and  universities  whom  it  inter-   j 
viewed,  "a  heavy  majority  looks  for  a   ; 
revival  of  Inflationary  pressures  during 
the  months  ahead— particularly  toward 
the  end  of  the  year."    The  economists 
believe  that:  i 

If   taxes  on  Incomes   are  reduced,  adding    j 
to   the   Federal   Government's   deflclt.    then 
those   pressures   are   expected    to  grow   even 
more. 

Here  is  what  some  of  our  leading  econ- 
omists are  saying: 

Ira  Ellis.  Economist  for  E.  I.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  and  Co..  said: 

Inflation  problems  will  be  more  severe 
next  year.  •  •  •  The  threat  in  1964  will  be 
greater  than  at  any  time  since  the  Korean 
war. 

Jules  Backman,  Economics  professor 
at  New  York  University,  said:  "What 
really  worries  me  is  the  virtually  callous 
disregard  of  large  deficits."  If  pro- 
posed spending  programs  are  continued, 
"inflation  is  bound  to  grow  as  a  prob- 
lem." 

According  to  Emerson  Schmidt,  re- 
search director  of  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce: 

Government  budget  policies  poee  a  real 
danger  of  Inflation  for  the  future.  Except 
for  a  small  stirplus  In  19«0.  we  have  had 
deficits  ever  since  1957,  and  •  •  •  we  are 
In  for  several  more. 

As  Arthur  Rosenbaum,  business -re- 
search director  for  Sears.  Roebuck,  noted, 
wholesale  prices  for  manufactured  goods 
will  show  a  "moderate  rise."  From  now 
on,  "even  modest  wage  increases  are 
likely  to  be  reflected  in  higher  prices." 

According  to  Paul  McCracken,  eco- 
nomics professor  at  University  of  Michi- 
gan. "Prices  are  going  to  edge  up."  We 
forget  that  the  quiescence  to  prices  may 
have  been  just  the  other  side  of  the  coto 
of  a  rather  imsatlsfactory  business  situ- 
ation. 

Wilson  Wright,  chief  economist  for 
Procter  &  Gamble,  said : 

In  the  past  few  months  I  have  found  more 
knowledgeable  people  concerned  with  the 
proepect  of  Inflation  than  in  anj  time  during 
recent  years. 

The  U5.  News  summed  up  the  views 
of  the  majority  of  the  economists  it  m 
terviewed  as  follows: 


J 


Put  It  all  together,  and  the  majority 
the  economists  seem  to  agree  on  the  foUow- 
ing: 

A  rise  in  prices,  now  getting  underway  In 
key  Industries,  is  seen  slowly  gathering  mo- 
mentiim  as  the  year  wears  on.    By  the  year 


end.  It  la  felt,  prices  wlU  be  edging  up  on  a 
broad  front. 

Renewed  inflation  is  expected  to  be  mUd. 
restrained  for  some  months  to  come,  by  flerce 
competition  at  home  and  abroad. 

Inflation  threat,  many  economists  believe, 
win  be  more  serloiis  in  1964  than  In  this  year. 

Single  biggest  Inflation  force  Is  said  to  be 
the  large — and  continuing — deficits  In  the 
Federal  budget. 

AU  in  all.  there  la  a  slgniflcant  change  In 
attitude.  I>eaation  had  been  the  big  worry 
among  economists  for  many  months. 

Now  Inflation  Is  beginning  to  cause  con- 
cern. 

Coming  on  top  of  the  current  economic 
expansion,  a  tax  cut — unless  accom- 
panied by  a  tight  rein  on  Federal  spend- 
ing— clearly  would  add  fuel  to  the  mfla- 
tionary  threat.  The  idle  plant  and 
equipment  which  the  administration 
says  is  an  insurance  against  inflation  is 
being  rapidly  diminished  to  the  current 
expansion.  McGraw-Hill  reported  the 
rate  of  utilization  for  manufacturing  to 
July  at  87  percent  of  capacity.  This 
compares  to  a  preferred  operating  rate 
of  92  percent.  The  utilization  rate  has 
not  stood  this  high  since  December  1955 
when  it  registered  92  percent. 

McGraw-Hill  shed  additional  light  on 
the  nature  of  the  excess  capacity  to  its 
"16th  Annual  Survey  of  Bustoess  Plans 
for  New  Plant  and  Equipment,"  released 
April  24.  1963.  For  the  first  time, 
McGraw-Hill  asked  companies  to  pro- 
vide some  information  on  how  tech- 
nologically out  of  date  they  thought  their 
facilities  were.  All  manufacturtog  re- 
ported 22  percent  of  its  stock  of  plant 
and  equipment  was  technologically  out- 
moded. Thus,  with  78  percent  of  manu- 
facturing facilities  considered  technolog- 
ically up  to  date,  the  utilization  rate  for 
manufacturing  is  87  percent.  Manufac- 
turing, in  other  words,  is  already  operat- 
ing its  high  cost,  obsolescent  facilities. 
An  additional  stimulus  to  economic  ac- 
tivity arising  from  tax  reduction  and 
increased  Federal  spending  would  force 
business  to  operate  additional  high  cost 
facilities  and  thereby  add  to  price 
pressures. 

In  his  recent  study  of  our  econc«nic 
growth  published  to  the  August  1963 
Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  Clayton  G^- 
man  has  said: 

Another  Implication  of  the  Inqtilry  Is  that 
there  Is  lees  slack  In  the  US.  economy  than 
is  generally  supposed.  If  the  growth  In 
physical  output  and  consumption  has  been 
faster  than  the  deflated  gross  expenditure 
totals  suggest,  then  margins  of  unused 
capacities  are  not  so  large  as  often  thought. 

Wilson  Wright,  economist  for  Procter 
it  Gamble  Co.,  also  questions  the  relia- 
bility of  figures  on  li^dustrtal  capacity. 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  quotes  him  as 
saying: 

I  dont  believe  that  we  have  any  consider- 
able volimie  of  excess  capacity  In  a  large 
number  of  Industries. 

These  companies  actually  have  a  shortage 
of  capacity  when  It  comes  to  new,  efficient 
facilities  and  equipment. 

The  administration's  claim  that  a 
sharp  upturn  to  economic  activity  would 
be  noninflationary  because  of  idle  man- 
power is  also  questionable.  While  the 
unemployment  rate — seasonally  ad- 
justed— was  5.5  percent  for  August  1963, 
the  rate  for  teenagers  was  14.1  percent. 


However,  the  rate  for  married  men  was 
3  percent  or  well  below  the  administra- 
tion's interim  target  of  4  percent  for  the 
labor  force  as  a  whole.  In  contrast  to 
married  men,  women  20  years  and  older 
had  a  higher  unemplojrment  rate  than 
the  average,  standing  at  5.7  percent.  As 
the  E>epartment  of  LAbor's  "Monthly 
Report  on  the  Labor  Force"  said  In  its 
August  issue: 

The  Jobless  rate  for  married  men  has 
virtually  returned  to  the  1957  level  and  that 
for  all  adult  men  is  down  to  one-half  per- 
centage point  above  the  1967  level.  However, 
the  rates  for  adult  women  and  for  teenagt-rs 
are  both  substantially  higher  than  In  1957. 

The  current  unemployment  problem  Is 
therefore  more  heavily  concentrated  among 
women  and  teenagers  than  at  any  other  time 
since  before  the  1958  recession.  Although 
their  rates  have  not  entirely  returned  to 
1967  levels,  the  primary  breadwinner  group 
is  much  closer  than  are  other  workers. 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  improve- 
ment to  the  Nation's  unemployment  sit- 
uation. A  substantially  faster  increase 
to  the  real  or  adjusted  gross  national 
product  would  ease  the  problem  of  find- 
tog  jobs  for  that  segment  of  our  labor 
force — teenagers,  women.  Negroes,  and 
other  mmorities  which  make  up  the  bulk 
of  our  current  high  level  of  unemploy- 
ment. It  is  always  easier  to  desd  with 
frictional  and  structural  unemployment 
during  period  of  cyclical  upturn  as  op- 
posed to  periods  of  downturn.  But  it 
would  be  folly  to  think  that  a. rapid  ex- 
pansion to  economic  activity  would  lead 
automatically  to  the  immediate  employ- 
ment of  these  people.  Aside  from  the 
difficult  problems  arising  from  discrimi- 
nation which  face  many  Negroes,  most 
of  the  hard-core  unemployed  lack  the 
education  and  skills  required  to  our 
modern  and  rapidly  advancing  economy. 
Time  and  application  will  be  required  to 
teach  those  skills  as  well  as  to  locate  the 
new  jobs. 

A  general  rise  to  economic  activity, 
while  helpful  to  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed, would  put  tocreased  pressures 
on  the  existtog  labor  force  and  lead  to 
upward  wage  demands  and  renewed  to- 
flation.    As  the  Gehman  study  says: 

If  expectations  became  too  exuberant  In 
the  process  of  economic  stimulation,  this 
might  Increase  upward  price  pressures  and 
encoxirage  speculative  activities.  The  pres- 
ent character  and  location  of  plant  and 
equipment  facilities  and  the  existing  limited 
supplies  of  skilled  and  professional  labor  may 
provide  fewer  safeguards  against  such  de- 
velopments than  Is  Indicated  by  the  view 
that  a  slack  economy  exists. 

Aside  from  these  inflationary  aspects 
of  the  administration's  policy,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  look  at  the  problems  of  financ- 
tog  the  additional  Federal  debt  which 
will  result  from  cutUng  taxes  while  in- 
creasing spending.  Budget  deficits 
though  infiationary  do  not  necessarily 
break  through  to  produce  what  we  call 
inflation.  Much  depends  upon  how  they 
are  financed  and  what  the  state  of  the 
economy  is  at  the  time.  If  deficit  fi- 
nancing is  done  through  the  commercial 
banking  system  by  creattog  new  money, 
this  will  tend  to  provide  inflation  be- 
cause the  pace  of  monetary  expansion 
wotild  probably  be  greater  than  the  to- 
crease  in  the  economy's  growth.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  financing  Is  through  the 
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savings  of  Individuals  with  no  Increase 
to  bank  reserves  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  this  will  net  out  as  non- 
inflationary  primarily  because  it  will 
tend  to  dampen  economic  expansion. 

The  problems  of  debt  management 
arising  from  the  admtoistratlon's  tax 
and  spending  program  thus  are  critical 
in  assessing  its  stimulative  and  tofia- 
tionary  effects.  It  really  is  impossible 
to  separate  tax  problems  from  debt  prob- 
lems as  the  administration  seems  to  be 
trying  to  do.  The  administration  denies 
that  it  follows  a  deliberate  policy  of 
running  deficits  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy. But  the  administration  reliance  on 
planned  deficits  was  laid  bare  by  the 
foUowtog  exchange  between  Senator 
Paul  Douglas,  chairman  of  the  Jotot 
Economic  Committee,  and  Dr.  Walter 
Heller,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  at  the  committee's  1963 
annual  hearings: 

Chairman  Douglas.  Many  people  are  say- 
ing that  they  would  favor  a  tax  cut  only  if 
It  were  compensated  for  by  an  equal  cut  In 
expenditures. 

The  question  I  would  like  to  ask  is  this:  If 
this  were  done,  would  It  not  take  away  much 
of  the  stimulative  effect  upon  which  you 
count? 

Mr.  HBXxa.  Senator,  it  would  take  away 
almost  all  of  the  stimulative  effect.  •  •  • 
The  deflclt  is  the  inevitable  part  of  the  stim- 
ulus that  arises  from  the  tax  reduction.  It 
isn't  the  object  of  the  exercise,  but  It  does 
necessarily  occur  under  present  circum- 
stances If  you  are  going  to  cut  taxes. 

The  committee  also  got  into  some  of 
the  problems  of  financtog  the  deficit  at 
Its  annual  hearings.  In  the  foUowtog 
statement.  Dr.  Heller  made  clear  the  key 
role  played  by  the  Federal  Reserve  in  de- 
termining the  economic  impact  of 
ftoanctog  large  budget  deficits: 

The  Impact  of  the  flnanclng  of  a  deflclt 
that  would  grow  out  of  the  present  economic 
situation,  plus  the  tax  program,  will  depend 
In  considerable  part,  on  what  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  does  to  the  reserves  of  the  bank- 
ing system. 

Senator  Douglas  brought  out  to  ques- 
tioning Dr.  Heller  that  financtog  the 
budget  deficits  out  of  savtogs,  which  is 
generally  a  noninflationary  method, 
would  tend  to  offset  the  stimulus  of  tax 
reduction.  His  exchange  with  Dr.  Heller 
follows : 

Chairman  DougiulS.  If  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Insisted  that  the  deflclt  must  be  met 
out  of  the  savings  of  lndlvldu£ils,  would  not 
this  divert  capital  from  Industry  and  result 
In  no  net  Increase  In  monetary  purchasing 
power  and  consequently  no  nei  Increase  In 
demand? 

Mr.  Hnj.n.  If  the  policy  were — and  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  believe  that  Mr.  Martin 
would  Intend  this — to  raise  interest  rates  to 
a  point  where  private  spending,  capital 
spending  In  partlciUar,  were  depressed  by  as 
much  as  the  tax  cut  expanded  spending, 
surely  it  would  be  a  self-defeating  propo- 
sition. 

How  does  William  McChesney  Martto, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bofird. 
feel  about  financing  the  deficit  through 
savtogs  as  opposed  to  financtog  by  the 
infiationary  method  of  bank-created 
money?  While  Mr.  Martin  has  made 
clear  that  he  never  said  there  should  be 
no  monetary  expansion  to  a  year  to 
which  the  Federal  Government  Is  to- 
currlng  a  deficit,  his  concern  over  infla- 
cn: 1114 


tlonary  methods  of  deficit  ftoanctog  is 
evident  from  the  following  exchange 
with  Senator  Douglas: 

Chairman  Dottqlas.  What  you  are  sajrlng 
la  that  Government  borrowings  coming  as  a 
result  of  deficits  should  be  financed  through 
savings  of  Individuals  and  corporations  not 
by  the  creation  of  additional  bank  credit; 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  MAMTur.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  Martto,  therefore,  clearly  believes 
the  deficit  should  be  financed  to  a  non- 
inflationary  manner — or  through  sav- 
ings— ^but  this  is  the  very  method  Dr. 
Heller  believes  would  be  self-defeating 
to  the  light  of  the  administration's  de- 
sire to  stimulate  the  economy. 

Two  possibilities  exist:  economic  stim- 
ulation accompanied  by  inflation  aristog 
from  too  rapid  a  monetary  expansion, 
or  little  or  no  stimulation  accompanied 
by  little  or  no  inflation.  Either  way  one 
wonders  about  the  soundness  of  a  policy 
which  poses  such  a  dilemma. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  inflationary  threat 
posed  by  the  admtoistration's  economic 
program  has  been  dismissed  all  too  light- 
ly by  the  assertion  that  excess  plant  and 
capacity  as  well  as  unemployed  man- 
power provide  a  safe  margin  for  eco- 
nomic expansion  without  inflation. 
Careful  analysis  of  the  facts  does  not 
bear  out  this  contention.  Likewise  the 
inflationary  potential  of  financing  large 
budget  deficits  is  dismissed  too  lightly. 
I  hope  that  these  remarks  will  potot  out 
some  of  the  toflationary  dangers  of  the 
President's  economic  program  and  thus 
stimulate  genuine  debate  on  some  of  the 
real  and  pressing  issues  which  tax  cuts 
with  more  spendtog  pose  for  the  Nation. 


SENATOR  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS'  AD- 
DRESS TO  THE  RETAH.  CLERKS 
INTERJ^ATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION  IN  CHICAGO 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mtoute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  toclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently Chicago  was  host  to  the  75th  an- 
niversary celebration  convention  of  the 
Retail  Clerks  International  Association. 
This  memorable  event  was  attended  by 
p)eople  from  every  comer  of  America  and 
it  was  a  disttoct  honor  for  me  to  share 
the  speaker's  platform  with  some  of  the 
outstandtog  men  and  women  of  our 
Nation. 

Many  of  the  speeches  delivered  at  this 
ftoe  convention  have  been  put  to  the 
Record  to  enable  all  our  colleagues  and. 
todeed.  all  America,  to  acknowledge  and 
better  understand  how  highly  respected 
is  the  Retail  Clerks  International  Asso- 
ciation and  its  dynamic  president.  James 
Suffridge. 

One  speech,  however,  I  considered 
particularly  significant  and  noteworthy. 
It  was  straightforward,  warm,  and  to- 
spiring,  just  as  the  man  who  delivered 
it.  The  great  convention  hall  grew  silent 
when  this  unique  American  began  to 
speak  because  he  is  a  brilliant  testament 


to  all  that  is  the  best  to  America — Sen- 
ator Pattl  H.  Dot7GLAS,  of  Illinois. 

Because  I  feel  so  strongly  that  his  re- 
marks at  this  diamond  jubilee  conven- 
tion should  be  preserved  for  others  to  our 
country,  both  to  labor  and  to  manage- 
ment, I  am  taktog  the  opportunity  today 
of  placing  the  text  of  his  speech  to  the 
Congressional  Record.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Senator  Douglas'  remarks  and  the  fine 
introduction  by  Mr.  Suffridge  follow: 

President  Stttfridgk.  Will  the  conrentlon 
kindly  be  In  order.  Will  the  escort  com- 
mittee, composed  of  Victor  Reysa,  Jack  Falk, 
and  WUUam  J.  Dryer  kindly  escort  Senator 
Douglas  to  the  roetrxun. 

[The  audience  arose  and  applauded.] 

President  SurramcE  (continuing).  Mem- 
bers and  delegates,  it  Is  a  distinct  pleasure 
for  me  at  this  time  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  present  to  you  again  one  of  the  gold  card 
members  of  the  RCIA.  The  Slst  convention 
in  session  in  1951,  in  Washington,  D.C.. 
presented  to  Senator  Patti,  Douglas  one  of 
our  coveted  gold  card  memberships,  and  I 
might  state  that  If  my  memory  Is  right  there 
are  only  four  people  who  possess  these  gold 
card  memberships  at  the  present  time. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  preparing  a 
delegate's  badge  which  we  will  place  on  the 
lapel  of  our  very  good  friend,  rather  than  the 
guest  badge  and  any  other  visitor  or  speaker 
would  be  entitled  to.  So,  Senator,  I  would 
like  to  have  you  at  this  time  step  forward  so 
I  can  place  this  official  delegate's  badge  on 
your  lapel.  [Applause]  There  Is  nothing 
more   that  can   be  said.     It's  all   yours. 


AOOKESS  OF  TBX  HONORABLX  PaCL  DOVGUkS 

Mr.  Suffridge  and  friends  It  Is  both  an 
honor  and  a  pleasure  to  be  permitted  to  ap- 
pear before  you  this  afternoon.  I  am  very 
happy  to  be  accompanied  by  three  of  my  very 
close  associates  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Up  in  the  balcony  Is  the  great  Senator 
from  Hawaii,  Senator  iNomrx.  [Applause.] 
He  will  be  introduced  later,  but  may  I  say 
that  he  is  the  hero  of  the  latter  part  of 
James  Mlchener's  long-distance  novel.  "Ha- 
waii," and  he  Is  not  only  the  hero  of  that 
novel  but  he  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
great  442d  Combat  Battalion,  composed  of 
Japanese-American  citizens,  which  fought 
with  such  distinction  In  World  War  II.  [Ap- 
plause.] This  was  the  battalion  which  had 
more  casualties,  received  the  Presidential 
Unit  Citation  more  times,  and  had  more  men 
individually  decorated  for  bravery  than  any 
other  unit  of  its  size  in  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces.  In  fact,  it  made  the  beet  record  of 
any  combat  unit  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  and  even  excelled  my  own  division, 
the  1st  Marine  Division.     [Applause.] 

Senator  Inotttx  made  one  of  the  most 
splendid  records  In  that  marvelous  aggrega- 
tion. 

I  am  also  very  happy  that  one  of  the  great 
Congressmen  Is  here  this  afternoon — Roman 
PuciNSKi — who  is  a  great  fighter  for  the  right 
cause,  and  that  I  am  shortly  to  be  followed 
by  my  old  friend,  Hubert  Hcmphrtt  of  Min- 
nesota [applause],  one  of  the  greatest  bat- 
tlers in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Now,  let  me  say  that  in  addition  to  being 
proud  to  be  accompanied  by  these  splendid 
colleagues  of  mine,  I  am  also  very  happy  In 
speaking  under  your  auspices.  This  meeting 
Is  presided  over  by  my  old  friend,  Jim  Suf- 
fridge. You  have  made  a  fine  record  and 
have  increased  your  membership,  I  am  told, 
to  400.000.  You  have  brought  protection  to 
one  of  the  groups  of  people,  both  women  and 
men  in  our  country,  who  In  the  olden  days, 
were  most  overworked  and  underpaid — the 
retail  clerks  of  the  country,  and  you  have 
helped  us  in  aU  progressive  legislation. 

I  am  especiaUy  pleased  that  we  have  lead- 
ers like  Vic  Reysa  and  others — Mr.  Falk  and 
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Mr.  Dryer— here  In  the  SUte  of  Illinois.  I 
was  very  pleased  to  have  them  precede  me  on 
the  platform. 

Let  me  also  say  that  I  am  very  proud  not 
only  of  Jim  Suffrldge  but  of  your  general 
counsel.  Sol  Uppman.  because  back  In  the 
prehistoric  days  he  was  a  student  of  mine  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  I  never  knew 
a  "iftn  to  work  harder  than  Sol  did.  I  am 
very  happy  that  he  Is  more  prosperous  and 
better  fed  now  than  he  was  In  those  days 
when  he  was  a  poverty-stricken  student. 
[Laughter  and  applause.) 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  an  especial  pleasvu-e 
a*,  being  with  you  and  helping  you  celebrate 
your  diamond  Jubilee,  because  60  years  ago 
when  I  graduated  from  college  and  went 
down  to  New  York  to  study  at  Colimibla.  I 
was  for  a  brief  period  of  time  an  unpaid  or- 
ganiser for  the  Retail  Clerks  International 
Union.     (Applause  and  cheers.) 

Those  were  the  days  when  the  shopgirls 
In  New  York  and  in  other  places  over  the 
country  would  work  a  12-hour  day  and  a  6- 
day  week,  and  get  the  magnificent  pay  of  »6 
to  $7  a  week  or  less.  Those  were  the  days 
also  when  O.  Henry  and  Reginald  Wright 
Kaufmim  were  writing  their  storiee  of  what 
happened  to  these  girls — how  under  the 
pressure  of  low  wages  and  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  cadets  who  thronged  the  streets 
ol  New  York,  hundreds  of  them  were  forced 
Into  lives  of  shame.  And  here  In  the  city  of 
Chicago  there  was  a  yoxing  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor who  put  the  magnates  of  State  Street  on 
the  stand  and  traced  the  fact  that  some  of 
these  girls  who  were  getting  less  than  10 
cents  an  hour  were  being  forced  Into  pros- 
titution. That  young  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  6C  years  ago  is  now  the  distinguished 
Congressman  from  the  second  district,  my 
Congressman.  Bakratt  O'EUaA. 

And  the  expos*  which  O.  Henry  and  Regi- 
nald Wright  Kaufman  and  Mary  Dale  Harris 
started  made  possible  the  first  State  mini- 
mum wage  laws  in  this  Nation  which,  in  the 
States  where  there  were  not  many  present 
for  protection  imder  their  wages,  have  put 
some  ceiling  on  their  hours. 

But  we  covild  not  get  these  laws  passed  in 
the  States  where  there  was  any  considerable 
number  of  retail  clerks,  and  it  remained  for 
Roosevelt  in  1939  to  pass  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  for  the  first  time.  This  they 
did  in  1938. 

But  we  never  had  enough  strength  until 
last  year  to  extend  this  to  retail  trades,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  Democratic  Party  and 
John  P.  Kennedy  came  into  pxDwer  in  1961 
that  we  were  able  to  accomplish  that.  (Ap- 
plause.) That  was  when  we  were  able  to 
extend  this  act  to  the  retail  establishments 
of  any  magnitude,  although  naturally  we 
left  out  the  "papa  and  mama"  stores  and 
the  stores  which  only  have  a  small  volume  of 
sales. 

And  I  want  to  say  xmless  it  had  been  for 
the  work  of  your  union  and  the  labor  move- 
ment, together  with  the  work  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  we  never  would  have  extended 
that  protection  to  the  retail  clerks  of  Amer- 
ica.  (Applause.) 

That  brings  up  some  of  the  things  I  want 
to  talk  to  you  about.  I  am  delighted  that 
your  membership  has  risen  to  400.000.  I 
am  delighted  that  we  have  put  a  floor  under 
wages  which  will  shortly  rise  to  $1.25  an 
hour  and  950  for  a  basic  week. 

I  am  delighted  that  you  have  been  able 
to  obtain  In  your  union  contracts  condi- 
tions much  better  than  this.  But  we  want 
to  extend  these  protections  to  the  American 
people.  And  I  want  to  say  that  yotur  union 
has  always  been  considerate,  not  merely  of 
its  members,  but  of  the  broader  constitu- 
ency which  it  has  tried  to  represent. 

In  1961  we  made  a  great  deal  of  progress. 
We  passed  the  extension  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  retail  trade.  We  passed 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  We  passed 
other  measvires  which  were  of  great  impor- 


tance to  the  working  people  and  to  the  citl- 
sehs  of  the  United  States. 

But  I  think  it  is  true  that  this  year  we 
h^ve  somewhat  bogged  down  and  people  ask, 
Wtiy  is  It?  Why  is  It,  with  67  Democrats 
in  the  Senate  to  only  33  Republicans,  how 
is  It  with  the  ratio  of  60  to  40  percent  in  the 
H0use,  you  are  unable  to  pass  much  legis- 
lation. 

And  I  want  to  tell  you  the  reason.  It  Is 
tills:  When  we  divide  up  In  the  presiden- 
tial election,  there  are  two  parties,  the  Re- 
publican Party  and  the  Democratic  Party. 
Bit  when  we  get  down  in  Congress,  there 
ane  not  two  parties,  but  four  parties.  There 
an  the  progressives  and  the  liberal  Demo- 
cSkts  of  the  North  and  the  West  and  of 
Htiwall,  and  of  Alaska,  and  they  number  In 
tne  Senate  about  40  to  42;  there  are  the 
conservative  Democrats,  primarily  from  the 
S«uth,  numbering  20  to  22,  with  an  occa- 
sional one  from  the  North;  then  there  are 
tl^e  conservative  Republicans  numbering 
nearly  all   the  Republicans.     [Laughter.) 

And  then  there  are  the  liberal  and  pro- 
gtesslve  Republicans,  a  small  but  gallant 
blind,  confined  primarily  to  the  Northeast, 
byt  with  a  few  sprinkled  elsewhere  In  the 
Stnate. 

Now  the  coalition  which  has  governed 
Congress  ever  since  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
aids  Act  passed  In  1938,  has  been  the  coali- 
tion of  the  conservative  Democrats  and  the 
c<>nservatlve  Republicans.  This  Is  called, 
and  very  properly,  the  bipartisan  coalition. 
I  call  It  the  "Unholy  alliance."  [Applause.) 
Whether  for  the  Republicans  or  the  Dlxle- 
cfats.  Now.  if  you  ask  me  what  a  Dixlecrat 
isi,  I  win  give  two  definitions.  A  Dixlecrat 
14  a  man  who  runs  on  the  Democratic  ticket 
ahd  after  he  gets  In,  votes  like  a  Republican. 
Or.  a  Dixlecrat  can  be  defined  as  a  political 
l^hthyornls.     That   makes   everything  clear. 

alchthyornls  Is  a  prehistoric  fossil  found 
the  rocks.  It  has  claws  and  scales  and 
al  tall  and  resembles  a  lizard.  It  also  has 
\flng8.  It  Is  the  missing  link  between  a 
reptile  and  a  bird. 

Now.  that  Is  the  coalition,  the  "imholy 
alliance."  which  has  dominated  Congress  and 
Which  still  actually  dominates  Congress. 
This  Is  the  group  which  has  opposed  the  fair 
14bor  standards  for  workers,  which  has  foisted 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  upon  us  and  which 
refuses  to  amend  It  and  which  stands  In  the 
way   of  virtually  all   progressive   legislation. 

'  The  implicit  agreement  between  these  two 
g^ou{>8.  conservative  Democrats  and  conserva- 
tive Republicans,  is  that  the  conservative 
Democrats  of  the  South  (largely  representing 
the  same  economic  groupw  as  the  conserva- 
tive Republicans  from  the  North)  will  help 
tjie  conservative  Republicans  defeat  progres- 
sive labor  legislation  and  then  the  conserva- 
tive Republicans  of  the  North  will  help  the 
conservative  Democrats  of  the  South  to 
defeat  civil  rights.    And  I  mean  Just  that. 

I  They  do  It  not  so  much  by  voting  against 
dlvll  rights  legislation.  If  It  Is  brought  to  the 
floor  of,  say.  the  House.  In  the  Senate,  pro- 
tecting the  southern  filibuster,  they  talk 
qgalnst  civil  rights.  The  Senate  is  a  body 
^hlch  cannot  close  debate  by  a  majority 
^te.  We  cannot  bring  an  issue  to  a  vote 
by  moving  the  previous  question.  It  re- 
dulres  a  two-thirds  vote  to  limit  debate,  and 
^ereaf ter  each  person  is  restricted  to  1  hour, 
"f hich  o\ight  to  be  enough  even  for  a  Sena- 

rr.  [Laughter.) 
And  what  ovir  southern  friends  do  is  to 
flngage  in  interminable  discussion,  not  In- 
tjended  to  enlighten  us  on  the  question,  but 
to  prevent  a  vote  from  ever  being  taken; 
dlsctisslon,  not  for  the  purpose  of  enlightened 
dlsc\isslon,  but  continuous  discussion  to 
prevent  the  majority  from  having  its  way. 
And  we  need  a  two-thirds  vote  to  break  that 
and  to  limit  discussion  to  1  hour  per  person. 
One  hiindred  hours  in  all. 

And  when  we  try  to  move  limitation  of  de- 
bate or  cloture,  as  it  Is  technically  termed, 


we  have  the  22  votes  from  the  11  States  In 
the  Confederacy  plus  their  allies,  their  allies 
from  the  Southwest,  from  the  Mountain 
States,  from  the  old  border  States,  and  their 
secret  sjrmpathlzers  from  the  North,  who 
would  not  vote  against  civil  rights,  but  will 
vote  to  prevent  cloture. 

And  this  Is  what  Is  going  to  make  it  very 
dlfBcult  for  the  President's  program  to  come 
through. 

Now,  I  know  many  of  you  people  are  on 
the  firing  line  In  this  question.  Many  of  you 
come  from  the  South.  Many  of  you  come 
from  the  border  States  and  probably  many 
of  you  have  the  same  feelings  and  opinion  as 
many  of  those  in  the  Southern  States.  I  un- 
derstand  that. 

But  let  me  say  this:  This  country  was 
founded  on  the  principle  that  all  men  were 
created  free  and  equal.  [Applause.)  Not 
necessarily  equal  in  ability,  certainly  not 
equal  In  worldly  goods,  but  equal  In  human 
dignity,  equal  In  the  sight  of  God.  And  If  • 
we  are  to  be  true  to  the  faith  of  our  found- 
ers, if  we  are  able  to  be  true  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  we  should  see  to  it 
that  people  are  not  degraded  because  of  their 
color,  because  their  grandfathers  or  great 
grandfathers    in    times    past    were    slaves. 

America  is  under  Judgment — under  Judg- 
ment of  God.  under  Judgment  of  our  moral 
consciousness,  under  Judgment  of  the  world. 
And  I  appeal  to  you  as  members  of  the  great 
labor  movement,  be  true  to  your  historic 
principles,  stand  for  human  rights  and  stand 
for  human  dignity,  whatever  the  cost.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Now,  in  closing,  and  It  is  closing,  let  me 
mention  two  matters  that  you  know  about 
and  for  which  I  hope  we  can  have  your  help. 
Namely,  let  us  protect  the  consumers  for 
a  change.  The  people  of  the  country  have 
rallied  behind  your  cause.  Now  give  the 
consumers  and  the  purchasers  a  break. 

There  are  two  bills  that  I  invite  your 
attention  to.  One  Is  the  bill  chiefly  spon- ' 
sored  by  my  great  colleague  from  Michigan, 
PHttJp  Hart — truth  in  packaging — so  that 
the  goods  which  you  sell  may  correctly  de- 
scribe on  the  label  the  contents  of  the 
articles  within.  If  there  are  14  ounces  pass- 
ing as  a  pound,  say  it  Is  14  ounces  and  not 
pass  it  off  as  a  pound.  If  there  Is  a  pint  and 
a  half  masquerading  as  a  quart,  show  It  that 
It  is  a  pint  and  a  half  and  try  to  get  away 
from  some  of  the  fancy  language  of  Madison 
Avenue  with  a  truthful  description  of  the 
contents. 

Who  need  fear  truth?  I  think  you  will 
feel  much  more  self-respecting  if  you  stand 
for  that  principle  than  If  your  employers 
iise  you  as  a  catch  boy  to  foist  off  on  the 
public  things  which  are  not  so. 

And  now  may  I  modestly  mention  a  bill  I 
am  Interested  In.  Phh.  Hart's  bill  Is  called 
Truth  In  Packaging.  I  call  my  bill  Truth 
In  Lending.  And  it  bears  the  n\m:iber  of 
S.  750. 

All  that  this  requires  is  to  provide  that 
those  who  sell  on  the  Installment  plan  or 
who  lend  money  to  individuals  should  tell 
the  buyers  and  the  borrowers  the  truth 
about  the  finance  charges;  what  these 
amount  to  in  dollars  and  what  they  amount 
to  as  a  true  annual  rate  upon  the  outstand- 
ing unpaid  balance.  And  I  think  those  of 
you  who  work  In  department  stores  know 
what  I  mean.  [Applause.)  Or  those  of  you 
who  work  in  mall-order  hoxises  know  what  I 
mean. 

You  know,  they  have  developed  something 
that  is  called  revolving  credit.  Revolving 
credit — this  means  that  you  are  only  charged 
1  v^  percent  a  month  on  the  amount  that  you 
owe  after  30  days.  Well  that  IVi  percent 
soiinds  fine,  but  If  you  carry  through  a  little 
multiplication  you  know  that  with  12 
months  in  the  year,  1%  percent  a  month  is 
18  percent  a  year. 

All  we  want  to  have  is  to  have  that 
monthly  rate  made  Into  a  yearly  rate. 
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Something  else  again.  I  dont  know 
whether  any  of  you  have  erer  bought  a 
secondhand  car  or  not.  Jim,  I  suppose  your 
people  are  so  prospcroxis  now  that  they  don't 
buy  them.  But  If  any  of  you  have  bought  » 
secondhand  car,  how  often  have  you  run  into 
this:  "How  much  does  It  cost?" 

"Oh,  the  only  cost  Is  $50  a  month  for  24 
months." 

You  see  the  ads  In  the  papers  all  the  time. 
They  never  tell  you  how  much  of  that  is  for 
the  car  and  how  much  is  for  the  Interest. 
But  I  say  this,  after  taking  a  lot  of  testimony 
on  this  subject,  we  have  found  that  the  real 
rate  of  Interest  seldom  goes  below  24  percent 
a  year,  is  commonly  from  26  to  30  percent. 
We  have  found  frequently  interest  rates  of 
60  percent,  occasionally  an  Interest  rate  of 
100  percent,  and  once  we  found  an  interest 
rate  of  180  percent  a  year. 

And  then  there  Is  another  phase  of  this 
racket.  People  buy  a  car  or  a  refrigerator 
or  a  television  set  or  a  set  of  furniture  and 
then  they  have  found  they  have  not  only 
bought  this,  but  they  have  bought  life  Insur- 
ance, too,  on  the  installment  plan,  not  to 
protect  their  families,  but  to  protect  the 
seller,  and  that  the  hidden  premiums  on  this 
life  Insurance  are  two,  three,  four  times  the 
ordinary  rate  or  that  there  are  filing  charges 
for  papers  that  are  never  filed,  and  so  on. 

And  finally — even  the  best  banks  do  this — 
the  Interest  rate  Is  quoted  on  the  original 
amount  of  the  obligation  and  not  upon  the 
amount  sold.  Let's  go  back  to  the  automo- 
bile. Let's  say  you  do  find  out  that  the  cost 
of  the  automobile  Is  $1,000  and  the  Interest 
charge  Is  $200  for  2  years,  24  months.  $100 
a  year.  You  say,  "Well,  that  is  only  10 
percent." 

But  Is  it?  You  are  paying  off  the  princi- 
pal gradually  during  this  time  and  the 
average  Indebtedness  is  only  half  the  orig- 
inal amount,  so  what  seems  to  be  a  10- 
percent  Interest,  and  sometimes  it  Is  hard 
for  you  to  find  out,  is  really  a  20-percent 
Interest,  because  you  are  paying  interest  on 
amounts  which  you  have  already  repaid. 

Now,  as  I  have  said,  the  Senate  biU  750 
has  a  very  modest  aim.  We  are  not  trying 
to  fix  a  maximum  rate  of  Interest.  We  are 
not  trying  to  put  in  a  new  usviry  law.  We 
are  merely  trying  to  provide  that  those  who 
buy  on  the  Installment  plan  or  who  borrow 
for  personal  purposes  know  the  truth  about 
what  they  are  paying.  The  truth  In  two 
terms — as  a  total  amount  and  as  a  true 
annual  rate  upon  the  outstanding  unpaid 
balance. 

We  have  had  this  bill  up  now  for  4  years. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  get  it  out  ot 
committee.  We  have  never  been  able  to 
hold  hearings  outside  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. We  have  against  us  the  usual  oppo- 
nents, the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers— Oh  blessed  memory — the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  the  automo- 
bile dealers.  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  the 
American  Retail  Merchants  against  us.  They 
ought  to  be  in  better  company  becavise  I 
think  they   are  good  fellows  myself. 

The  personal  finance  people  are  against  It. 
and  we  shortly  expect  that  the  battalion  of 
death  will  be  completed  by  the  opposition 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  the 
American  Parm  Bureau.  [Laughter  and 
applause.) 

We  are  going  to  have  a  big  struggle  to  get 
this  through.  You,  as  retail  salesmen  and 
saleswomen,  know  something  about  ttie 
Issues  at  stake.  They  are  tremendous.  The 
$63  billion  worth  of  consumer  credit  out- 
standing and  the  $168  billion  of  home 
mortgages  outside  the  farm  total  $231  bil- 
lion. It  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  $10  billion 
a  year.  It  shortly  will  exceed  the  national 
debt  and  there  are  tremendous  abuses  con- 
nected with  It. 

We  cannot  pass  this  without  the  help  of 
the  working  men  and  women  oi  the  United 


States  who  frequently.  coDunonly,  are  on  the 
receiving  end  oX  these  high  Interest  charges. 

Now,  what  are  the  objections?  There  are 
two.  One,  ft  Is  said  that  It  la  too  dlAcult 
to  compute.  That  is  not  true.  We  have  lit- 
tle slide  rules — I  wish  I  had  broxight  them 
here.  Tbey  cost  a  cent  and  a  half.  And  on. 
them  you  can  figure  this  out. 

We  have  a  circular  slide  rule  developed  by 
the  credit  unions  a<  this  country  which  tells 
you  the  result  down  to  a  tenth  of  a  cent. 
It  Is  easy  to  compute.  You  no  more  have 
to  know  the  formula  and  work  out  the  de- 
tails than  you  have  to  know  the  principles 
of  the  Internal  combustion  engine  to  drive 
an  automobile. 

The  other  objectl(xi  is  that  it  can  hurt 
business.  If  people  knew  how  much  the  in- 
terest rate  waa,  they  would  not  buy.  Now, 
you  know,  this  reminds  me  of  the  objection 
that  was  advanced  to  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Act  when  that  was  first  proposed. 
I  sat  in  the  hearing  room  of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  which 
I  am  now  a  member,  but  at  that  time  I  used 
to  be  a  bystander,  and  I  heard  the  president 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  say,  "If 
you  compel  issuing  houses  to  tell  the  truth 
about  the  stocks  and  the  bonds  which  they 
sell,  it  would  ruin  the  securities  business." 

That  seemed  to  me  an  extraordinary  state- 
ment. It  reminded  me  of  what  the  Cana- 
dian humorist,  Stephen  Leacock,  who  was 
also  an  economist,  once  said.  He  said,  "My 
friend,  a  professor  said  that  a  knowledge  of 
Greek  has  nuule  him  what  he  now  Ls.  This 
is  a  very  grave  charge  if  it  Is  true." 

And  I  thought.  If  to  teU  the  truth  about 
the  stocks  and  bonds  business  would  ruin 
the  securities  business,  that  was  a  very  grave 
charge  if  true. 

I  didn't  believe  it.  We  have  passed  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Act.  It  has  helped 
the  security  business.  It  has  helped  segregate 
the  decent  dealers  from  the  crooks. 

Every  year  I  go  down  on  La  Salle  Street 
before  the  elections  and  tell  the  brokers  how 
we  have  Improved  their  character,  which  I 
know  they  value  more  than  money,  and  ask 
for  contributions  because  of  the  improve- 
ment in  their  m(»^ls,  which  I  know  we  have 
affected.  To  date,  however,  I  have  not  re- 
ceived any  contributions  from  them. 
[Laughter.] 

Now,  let  me  say  I  don't  believe  it  la  going 
to  hurt  business  at  all.  Quite  the  contrary, 
it  will  protect  the  decent  salesmen,  and  peo- 
ple will  save  money  on  interest  which  they 
can  then  devote  to  purchasing  more  goods, 
and  sales  will  go  up.  You  will  need  more 
clerks  and,  Jim,  there  will  be  more  members 
In  the  Retail  Clerks  International  Union. 

(The  audience  arose  and  applauded.) 


PUBLIC  ACCOMMODATIONS  AND 
THE  BRACERO  LAW 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
not  easy  to  find  a  good  thing  in  some- 
thing as  evil  as  Public  Law  78,  but  there 
is  one  thing  in  that  law  that  is  remark- 
able. Public  Law  78  provides  a  strict 
antidiscrimination  measure  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  braceros — a  public  accom- 
modations law,  if  you  wilL 

Now,  Public  Law  78  has  been  approved 
by  this  Congress  six  times,  so  we  know 
that  the  antidiscrimination  measures 
called  for  in  article  8  of  the  international 


agreement  are  given  hearty  approval 
by  the  proponents  of  the  bracero  pro- 
gram. Curiously  enough,  many  of  these 
same  men  are  much  concerned  about 
the  constitutionality  of  public  accom- 
modations provisions  in  the  current  civil 
rights  legislation.  It  seems  clear  that  if 
the  provisions  of  the  bracero  program 
are  constitutional,  then  so  must  be  title 
n  of  the  civil  rights  bllL 

Therefore,  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
who  are  hesitant  about  endorsing  the 
public  accommodations  provisions  of  the 
civil  rights  bill  to  be  not  afraid,  espe- 
cially if  ttiey  have  endorsed  the  bracero 
law — and  many  of  them  have,  re- 
peatedly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  often  hear  disparag- 
ing remarks  about  those  politicians  who 
say  one  thing  one  day  and  another  the 
next,  depending  on  to  whom  they  are 
speaking.  If  a  man  votes  for  Public  Law 
78  and  against  title  n  of  the  civil  rights 
bill,  he  is  doing  precisely  that  He  is 
saying  on  one  day  that  you  cannot  dis- 
criminate against  a  person  on  account  of 
his  race  or  ancestry — and  even  author- 
izing a  foreign  government  to  help  carry 
out  the  letter  of  that  law — and  on  the 
next  day  deny  the  same  rights  to  his 
own  countnmien  as  he  voted  for  in  ex- 
tending Public  Law  78. 

A  man  cannot  be  two  things;  he  must 
be  one  or  the  other.  If  he  votes  to  ex- 
tend Public  Law  78  and  Its  antidiscrimi- 
nation provisions,  he  must  also  vote  in 
favor  of  the  civil  rights  bilL 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  who  want 
to  extend  Public  Law  78  to  search  their 
consciences.  To  be  honest  with  them- 
selves and  with  their  constituents.  They 
must  support  the  civil  rights  bill  if  they 
support  extension  of  Public  Law  78. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Hosmkr,  until 
October  4,  on  accoxmt  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Curtis  cat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bromwell).  for  35  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bromwell),  for  20  minutes,  on  Septem- 
ber 24. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  CoprcREssioNAL 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  O'Haba  of  niinois. 

Mr.  Celler  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Burke. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Broicwell)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  FiNO. 

Mr.  Alger. 

Mr,  Knox. 
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(The  following  Members  (a^^the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edmonpsom)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  PowxLU 

Mr.  CooLXT. 

Mr.  MONTOYA- 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  24  minutes  pjn.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Tuesday.  September  24,  1963,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC, 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Si>eaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1238.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  trauBmltUng  a  draft  of  a  propoeed  blU 
to  extend  the  provlalona  of  the  act  of  August 
11.  1969.  Public  Law  86-165.  ae  amended  (74 
Stat.  396)  to  provide  Improved  opportunity 
for  promotion  for  certain  officers  In  the  naval 
■ervlce;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

laas.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Home  Loan  Btuik  Board,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  to  amend  section  5  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933,  as  amended; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1227.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  overcharges  by  Westlnghouse  Elec- 
tric Corp.  for  propulsion  machinery  for  the 
aircraft  carrier  \3S>&.  Enterprise,  the  con- 
tract under  which  this  machinery  was  pur- 
chased having  been  awarded  on  February 
27.  1967.  by  the  Bureau  of  Ships,  Depart- 
ment 0*  the  Navy;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1228.  A  letter  frcan  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  procurement  of  defective  rocker  arm 
assemblies  for  combat  vehicle  engines  from 
Hawk  Tool  &  Engineering  Co.,  Clarkston, 
Mich.;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1229.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  excessive  cost  to  the  Government  for 
leasing  Instead  of  purchasing  analog  com- 
puter systems  for  vise  under  negotiated  de- 
fense contracts  by  the  Martin  Marietta  Corp. 
at  Its  plant  in  Orlando,  Fla.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1230.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  relative  to  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  concession  contract  with  Best's 
Studio,  Inc.,  relating  to  providing  a  general 
art  and  photographic  business  for  the  public 
within  Yosemlte  National  Park  for  the  pe- 
riod October  1,  1962,  through  September  30, 
1963,  pursuant  to  67  Stat.  271,  as  amended 
by  70  Stat.  543;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1231.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, Indian  Claims  Commission,  relative 
to  reporting  that  proceedings  have  been  final- 
ly concluded  with  respect  to  the  claims  of 
certain  Indian  tribes,  pursuant  to  section 
21  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act 
of  August  13,  1946  (80  Stat.  1055;  25  UB.C. 
70t):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1232.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, Indian  Claims  Commission,  relative  to 
reporting  that  proceedings  have  been  finally 
concluded  with  respect  to  the  claims  of  cer- 
tain Indian  tribes,  pvirsuant  to  section  21 
of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act  of 
August  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  1056;  26  UJ5.C. 
70t ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


'X 


PUBLIC  BILI£  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  foUows: 
By  Mr.  BURKS: 
HH.  8617.  A  bill  to  amend  section  401(d) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  to  pro- 
vide for  the  issuance  of  certain  certificates 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN : 
HJl.8618.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
iRevenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  chari- 
table contributions  to  musexims  by  indi- 
viduals shall  be  deductible  for  income  tax 
purposes  \mder  the  30-percent  limitation 
of  adjusted  gross  income;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R  8519.  A  bill  to  provide  that  news  re- 
jwrters  shall  not  be  required  to  disclose  con- 
fidential communications  in  Federal  coxirts 
or  before  committees  of  Congress,  and  for 
j  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KARSTEN: 
TcLR.  8520.  A  bill  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  In- 
jsurance  Act  of  1954  to  certain  retired  em- 
I  ployecs  reemployed  under  conditions  not 
I  terminating  title  to  annuity;  to  the  Commlt- 
,  tee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
I  By   Mr.   HEMPHILL: 

I      HJl.  8521.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  that 
the  validity  of  an  lnBtr\iment  the  recording 
of  which  Is  provided  for  by  such  act  shall 
,  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  place  in  which 
i  such  Instrument  Is  delivered,  and  for  other 
i  purposes;    to  the   Committee   on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
j  By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

I      H.R.  8522.  A  bill  to  amend  title  vn  of  the 
!  Public  Health  Service  Act  In  order  to  make 
students  of   optometry   eligible   for   student 
loans  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.    RIVERS   of    Alaska: 
HJl.  8623.  A    bill    to    authorize    the    con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  to  the  city  of  Sax- 
man,  Alaska;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  8524.  A    bUl    to   amend    the   Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
HJl.  8625.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  acceler- 
ated amortization  deduction  In  certain  cases 
for  Industrial  or  commercial  plants  and  facil- 
ities constructed  or  established  in  economi- 
cally depressed  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WILLIS: 
H.R.  8526.  A  bUl  to  tonend  the  act  of 
December  22,  1928.  relating  to  the  Issuance 
of  patents  for  lands  held  under  color  of  title, 
to  liberalize  the  requirements  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  mineral  estate,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.R.  8527.  A   bill   to   provide   for   the   dis- 
position of   judgment  funds  on   deposit   to 
the  credit  of  the  Kootenai  Tribe  or   Band 
of  Indians,  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.J.  Res.  748.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  first  week  In  March  of 
each  year  as  "Save  Your  Vision  Week";   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COLMER: 
HJ.  Res.  749.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  first  week  in  March  of 


each  year  as  "Save  Tour  Vision  Week";   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GATHINGS: 

H  J.  Res.  760.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SLACK: 

H.J.  Res.  751.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RAINS: 

H.  Res.  628.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  studies, 
investigations,  and  inquiries  authorized  by 
House  Resolution  153;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


MEMORIAI£  I 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

The   SPEAKER  presented   a  memorial 


of 


the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts urging  the  United  States  to  convey  the 
UjS.S.  Massachusetts  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  as  a  State  memorial,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.R.  8528.  A    bill    for    the   relief   of    Zlvko 
Zagradjanln;     to    the     Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
UR.  8529.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Eu- 
genie Ishkanlan;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEOGH: 
H.R.  8630.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Hunt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.QUILLEN: 
H.R.  8531.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Kap 
Kyung  Kim;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  SHRTVER: 
HJl.8632.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ivan  D. 
Beran;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana: 
HJl.  8533.  A  bin  to   permit  the  vessel   SS 
Sokna  to  be  documented  for  use  in  the  coast- 
wise trade;   to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

307.  By  Mr.  SHRIVER:  Petition  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Kansas  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  opposing  the  passage 
of  the  domestic  peace  corps  bUl;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

308.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Burr 
Vail,  manager,  Stowe  Area  Association,  Inc., 
Stowe,  Vt.,  going  on  record  as  favoring  the 
continued  service  of  Northeast  Airlines  from 
New  England  and  New  York  to  Florida;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

309.  Also,  petition  of  Robert  W.  Meserve, 
president,  Boston  Bar  Association,  Boston, 
Mass.,  relative  to  approving  the  civil  rights 
bin  pending  In  the  Congress,  including  the 
provision  relating  to  public  accommodations, 
and  urging  the  Senators  and  Congressmen 
from  Massachusetts  to  support  passage;  to  / 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

310.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Can- 
yon Station  Wyo.,  asking  Congress  to  pass 
a  resolution  praising  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
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Rusk  for  his  recent  speech  before  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  convention  In  which  he  pointed 
out  that  governments  should  be  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

311.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Can- 
yon Station,  Wyo.,  relative  to  adopting  a 
resolution  requesting  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  to  reexamine  the  advisability 
of  having  the  United  States  at  the  United 
Nations  to  continue  efforts  to  keep  Red 
China  out  of  U.N.  membership,  in  view  of 
the  Imminence  of  their  development  of  nu- 
clear warheads;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

312.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Can- 
yon Station,  Wyo..  relative  to  the  Congress 
requiring  to  be  published  as  a  House  docu- 
ment a  study  to  be  entitled  "U.S.  Federal 
Subsidies  and  Special  Concessions  to  Big 
Business  and  Financial  Institutions 
Throughout  the  Nation";  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

313.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Can- 
yon Station,  Wyo.,  relative  to  Congress 
adopting  a  resolution  to  condemn  the  church 
bombing  In  Birmingham,  Ala.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

314.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Can- 
yon Station,  Wyo.,  relative  to  Congress  hold- 
ing an  inquiry  to  determine  the  constitu- 
tional eligibility  of  Mexican-born  Gov.  George 
Romney,  of  Michigan,  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

315.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Can- 
yon Station,  Wyo.,  requesting  Congress  to 
pass  legislation  requiring  a  permanent  com- 
memorative postage  stamp  f6r  Yellowstone 
National  Park;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

»■  ^M^  ■■ 


SENATE  ' 

Monday,  September  23,  1963 

The  Senate  met  in  executive  session  at 
10  o'clock  a.m.,  and  was  called  to  order 
by  the  Vice  President. 

Dr.  Morris  Silverman,  rabbi  emeritus, 
Emanuel  Synagogue,  Hartford,  Conn., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Father  and  Ruler  of  all  mankind:  In 
these  days  of  confusion,  conflict,  and 
crisis,  we  turn  to  Thee  for  wisdom  and 
guidance.  Upon  the  President  of  these 
United  States,  the  Vice  President,  and 
the  Members  of  the  Senate,  we  invoke 
Thy  blessing.  In  the  words  of  Thy 
Prophet  Isaiah,  may  there  rest  upon  them 
and  upon  all  who  exercise  just  and  right- 
ful authority 

nl'ai  naan  nn  nVT  nn  r'Tvnnn 
rnVT*  nKtn  nvn  nit  miaJi  nxv  nn 
"ru-ah  A-do-nai,  the  spirit  of  the  Lord: 
ru-ah  hokh-mah  u-vi-na,  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  and  understanding;  ru-ah  e-tzah 
ug-vu-ra,  the  spirit  of  counsel  and 
might;  ru-ah  da-at  v'yir-at  A-do-nai,  the 
spirit  of  knowledge  and  the  fear  of  the 
Lord." 

O  Thou,  who  hast  created  man  in 
Thine  own  image,  let  us  never  forget 
that  Thou  art  the  Father  of  all,  that  we 
are  all  Thy  children,  and  we  are  there- 
fore all  brothers.  Help  us  then  to 
realize  that  we  all  bear  a  measure  of 
responsibility  for  the  lawlessness  and 
tragedies  that  have  brought  shame  and 
sorrow  to  our  beloved  land. 

O  Lord,  open  the  eyes  of  those  blinded 
by  hate  and  prejudice.  Implant  within 
them  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit,  so 


that  every  one  of  Thy  children  will  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  live  in  dignity 
and  freedom. 

Grant  us  courage  equal  to  our  respon- 
sibility, and  wisdom  equal  to  our 
strength.  Under  Thy  guiding  spirit,  may 
the  world  which,  through  the  advance 
of  technology,  has  become  a  close  neigh- 
borhood, now,  through  spiritual  and 
moral  forces,  become  a  true  brother- 
hood. 

We  pray,  O  heavenly  Father,  that  the 
test  ban  treaty,  if  accepted  by  this  au- 
gust body,  will  mark  the  first  step  in 
world  disarmament  and  will  lead  to  uni- 
versal peace,  a  peace  based  on  justice  and 
understanding,  a  peace  that  will  bring 
freedom  and  security  to  all  mankind 
throughout  the  world.    Amen. 


THE   NUCLEAR   TEST   BAN  TREATY 

The  Senate  resvimed  the  consideration 
of  Executive  M  (88th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 
the  treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests 
in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space,  and 
underwater. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  am 
I  correct  in  understanding  that  the 
Senate  is  now  operating  under  limited 
time? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  parlia- 
mentarian informs  the  Chair  that  the 
Senate  will  be  doing  so  when  morning 
business  is  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thought  the  order  was  that  the  Senate 
would  resume  its  consideration  of  the 
treaty  at  10  o'clock.  I  do  not  Intend 
to  ask  for  a  morning  hour. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  order 
reads  "at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morn- 
ing business." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  intend  to  ask  for  a  morning  hour. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Then,  if 
there  is  no  morning  business,  morning 
business  is  closed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes  on  the  resolution 
of  ratification. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes on  the  resolution  of  ratification. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
first,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfiBce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice be  permitted  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  tile  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  Executive  M  (88th  Cong.,  1st  sess.), 
the  treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests 
In  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space,  and 
underwater. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  use  the  remainder  of  my  time  to 
have  a  brief  quorum  call.  I  now  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI  20  minutes  on 
the  resolution  of  ratification. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  almost  4 
years  ago  I  began  a  study  of  the  ques- 
tion of  nuclear  testing,  a  study  which 
has  absorbed  more  time,  energy,  soul 
searching,  and  anguish  than  any  other 
enterprise  during  my  term  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

This  inquiry  led  me  Into  many  con- 
troversies: first,  in  opposition  to  the  un- 
policed  test  ban  moratorium  under  the 
past  and  present  administrations;  then 
In  opposition  to  some  of  the  extreme 
proposals  of  ban-the-bomb  groups;  and 
then  in  opposition  to  the  comprehensive 
test  ban  agreement  which  our  Govern- 
ment was  attempting  to  negotiate  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

These  positions,  in  turn,  led  inevitably 
to  a  long  series  of  speeches,  debates, 
panel  discussions,  exchanges  of  corre- 
spondence, disputations  with  newspa- 
pers, discussions  with  our  leading  scien- 
tists and  military  figures — all  of  which 
made  me  painfully  familiar  with  the  ar- 
guments, philosophies,  mysticisms,  and 
opinions  of  all  sides. 

My  opposition  to  previous  test  ban 
proposals  was  based  upon  one  defect  in 
these  proposals — the  absence  of  any  real 
assurance  that  the  Soviets  would  not 
test  in  secret,  thus  gaining  critical  ad- 
vantages over  us. 

Clear  vindication  seldom  comes  in  any 
dispute  of  this  kind,  and  I  do  not  claim 
it  in  these  cases.  But  throughout  the 
hearings  and  the  floor  debate  on  this 
treaty,  it  has  been  rather  generally  con- 
ceded that  during  the  period  of  the  mor- 
atorium, we  lost  our  nuclear  supremacy 
to  the  Soviets  in  important  areas.  In 
retrosjject,  I  think  few  would  deny  that 
the  moratorium  was  a  grave  mistake. 

And  the  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty 
h£is  been  abandoned.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons for  its  abandonment  was  the  cer- 
tain knowledge  that  such  a  treaty  could 
not  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  because 
of  its  hazard  to  our  national  security. 

The  posture  of  being  exposed  to  nu- 
clear disarmament  measures  has  always 
been  an  unhappy  one.  Like  others  in  op- 
position, I  was  an  object  of  the  epithets, 
the  cartoons,  and  the  lampoons  which 
the  militant  pacifists,  in  their  supreme 
confidence  of  moral  superiority,  like  to 
visit  upon  those  who  disagree  with  them. 
And,  of  course,  there  was  the  more  venal 
abuse  from  Communist  and  pro-Commu- 
nist sources. 

But  that  was  the  least  of  the  problem. 
The  worst  of  it  was  the  nagging  inner 
conflict  arising  frMn  a  surface  contra- 
diction between  the  requirements  of  na- 
tional security  and  the  common  wishes 
and  aspirations  of  humanity. 

To  protect  life,  we  are  engaged  in  a 
grim  race  to  perfect  the  means  of  de- 
stroying it;  to  preserve  r>eace,  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  deadly  competition  to  improve 
the  means  of  waging  war;  to  safeguard 
our  security,  we  have  plunged  into  an 
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erm  of  military  technology  which  threat- 
ens to  make  security  a  meanlngleaa  term 
for  everyone. 

I  was  able  to  resolve  these  contradic- 
tions then,  and  can  resolve  them  now, 
because  of  my  conviction  that  the  se- 
curity and  the  survival  of  the  United 
States  constitute  the  indispensable  pre- 
condition for  the  preservation  of  all  the 
human  values  which  we  cherish. 

Yet,  from  the  beginning.  I  felt  a  heavy 
responsibility  to  seek  an  approach  to  nu- 
clear disarmament  which  would  reduce 
the  specter  of  nuclear  annihilation, 
would  give  expression  to  our  highest  na- 
tional purposes,  would  meet  our  obliga- 
tion for  moral  leadership,  would  give  re- 
lief to  the  troubled  millions  of  the 
world,  and  would  do  all  these  things 
without  endangering  our  national  se- 
curity. 

For  3  years,  I  have  been  advocating 
the  prohibition  of  nuclear  testing  in  the 
atmosphere  and  underwater.  On  May 
27  of  this  year  I  resUted  this  proposal 
In  the  form  of  a  Senate  resolution  and 
introduced  it  with  the  cosponsorshlp  of 
33  other  Senators. 

The  treaty  before  us  today  resembles 
that  resolution  in  that  it  prohibits  nu- 
clear teats  that  contaminate  the  atmos- 
phere or  the  oceans:  it  differs  from  that 
resolution  in  that  it  also  prohibits  testing 
in  space,  and  it  cripples  the  development 
of  programs  for  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy. 

The  virtues,  defects,  and  limitations  of 
this  treaty  dse  by  now  well  known  to  all 
who  have  followed  this  debate. 

Its  virtues  are  that  It  hinders  the  de- 
velopment of  superweapons  of  destruc- 
tion; it  substantially  reduces  the  danger 
of  radioactive  f alloxit ;  it  impedes,  some- 
what, the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons;  it 
demonstrates  our  peaceful  purposes  and 
thus  rDbs  the  Commimlsts  of  an  effective 
propaganda  weapon;  and  It  opens  an 
avenue  toward  further  negotiation  which 
could  bring  us  a  little  further  along  the 
path  to  peace. 

Its  defects  arc  that  it  gives  certain  ad- 
vantages to  the  Soviets  In  that  it  pro- 
hibits testing  in  those  areas  where  they 
are  slightly  ahead  of  us  and  it  allows  test- 
ing in  those  areas  where  they  are  slightly 
behind  us;  It  permits  testing  In  outer 
space,  testing  which  Is  technically  possi- 
ble but  which  at  present  Is  undetectable, 
thus  opening  us  to  the  danger  of  secret 
Soviet  violations;  smd  it  prohibits  the 
kind  of  testing  necessary  to  develop  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

Its  limitations  are  that  it  does  not  pro- 
hibit the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
those  nations  most  likely  to  produce 
them;  it  does  not  reduce  nuclear  stock- 
piles; It  does  not  halt  the  production  of 
nuclear  weapons;  It  does  not  restrict 
their  use  in  time  of  war. 

After  weeks  of  balancing  the  virtues. 
defects  and  limitations  of  this  treaty 
against  each  other,  against  the  needs 
of  our  national  defense,  and  against  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  mankind,  I  have  de- 
cided to  vote  for  the  treaty.  I  believe 
thai  the  good  In  it  outweighs  the  bad. 

The  precondition  of  my  support  is  my 
belief  that  this  treaty  does  not  seriously 
endanger  our  national  security.    If  I  felt 


otherwise  I  could  not  support  the  treaty 
under  any  ctreumstanccs. 

I  am  influenced  to  support  the  treaty 
for  many  reasons,  in  addition  to  the  vir- 
tues I  have  described  above. 

Our  national  position  as  the  leader  in 
the  struggle  to  preserve  the  values  of 
Western  civilization  compels  us  to  accept 
certain  risks,  disadvantages  and  dangers 
las  the  price  of  moral  leadership. 

In  the  great  struggle  to  determine 
whether  man  will  live  in  freedom  or  in 
slavery,  we  are  right  and  the  Soviet 
Union  is  wrong.  Being  right  is  a  source 
of  infinite  strength  to  us  and  will  be  the 
reason  for  our  ultimate  triumph.  Being 
right  is  also  a  source  of  grave  disadvan- 
tage in  the  mortal  combat  which  the 
Communists  have  forced  upon  us. 
I  We  cannot  employ  the  ruthless,  treach- 
lerous,  conscienceless  tactics  of  our 
enemies. 

We  must  conform  our  national  policies 
to  the  higher  moral  purposes  which  form 
the  foundation  of  our  country  and  our 
civilization. 

We  must,  if  we  are  to  prevail,  make 
j  our   appeal  to  the  higher  instincts  of 
I  men;  to  their  compassion,  to  their  char- 
1  ity.  to  their  love  of  justice,  to  their  belief 
in  the  sacredness  of  human  life.    And  we 
j  must,  because  we  believe  In  these  things, 
carry  many  burdens  and  take  many  risks 
that  our  professed  enemies  are  not  re- 
quired to  undergo.    It  is  this  that  dis- 
tinguishes us.  in  the  final  analysis,  from 
the  Commimists  and  we  must  bear  wit- 
ness to  that  distinction  even  though  by 
j  so  doing  we  incur  certain  dangers, 
i      The  risk,  of  course,  must  be  reason- 
able; but  we  will  be  always  in  the  posi- 
tion, both  in  what  we  must  do  and  in 
what  we  must  refrain  from  doing,  of  car- 
rying burdens  and  nmning  risks  out  of 
our  adherence  to  the  right 

Another   reason   for   supporting   this 
treaty  is  that  there  is  no  practical  al- 
ternative to  ratification.    To  reject  the 
treaty  would  disable  us  in  many  ways: 
I      The     administration    would    be    es- 
I  tranged  from  the  Congress  on  this  issue 
j  and  would  doubtless  turn  to  unilateral 
moratoriums,  or  else  return  to  the  75 
.  percent  moratorium  which  characterized 
the  pre-treaty  period.     This  would  be 
worse  than  the  treaty. 

The  disarmament  extremists,  who  have 
been  temporarily  neutralized  by  the  trea- 
ty proposal,  would  gain  control  of  the 
test  ban  movement  and  would  launch  a 
violent  assault  against  our  nuclear  pre- 
paredness which  might  paralyze  our 
whole  program. 

The  Senate  is  confronted  with  three 
other  situations  which  ought  to  have  no 
part  in  our  deliberations,  but  which  must 
have  a  part  because  of  the  way  the  trea- 
ty was  presented  to  the  Senate  as  a  vir- 
tual fait  accompli. 

If  we  reject  it  now,  the  Communists 
would  launch  a  tremendously  effective 
propaganda  war  against  us  as  hypocrites 
and  warmongers;  the  stature  and  leader- 
ship of  the  President,  so  important  to  the 
free  world  alliance,  would  be  undermined 
by  such  a  crushing  rebuff;  and  the  moral 
posture  of  our  country  and  thus,  in  a 
sense,  our  capacity  to  lead,  would  be  bad- 
ly tarnished. 

Beyond  the  advantages  of  ratifying  the 
treaty  and  the  disadvantage  of  rejecting 


it.  there  are  a  series  of  unqualified 
pledges  that  have  been  made  by  the  Pres- 
ident which  have  made  it  possible  for  me 
to  support  this  treaty.  They  are  of  two 
kinds:  pledges  of  future  action  on  our 
part  which  reduce  the  risks  to  accept- 
able proportions;  and  pledges  which 
clarify  the  disturbingly  vague  wording 
of  the  treaty  on  a  number  of  points. 

The  President  has  made  the  following 
solemn  guarantees  to  the  Senate  which 
I  believe  are  essential  to  the  ratification 
of  this  treaty : 

First,  that  there  will  be  a  vigorous 
underground  test  program;  second,  that 
our  atmospheric  facilities  will  be  kept  in 
a  state  of  standby  readiness;  third,  that 
we  will  take  measures  to  assure  the 
maintenance  and  vigor  of  our  nuclear 
laboratories;  and  fourth,  that  we  will 
move  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  improve 
our  ability  to  monitor  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  and  to  detect  violations  in  the 
atmosphere,  in  space,  and  underwater. 

The  President  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment have  also  issued  the  following  clar- 
ifications: 

First,  that  the  treaty  involves  no  de- 
gree of  recognition  of  the  East  German 
Government;  second,  that  it  will  not  pre- 
vent immediate  recourse  to  nuclear  arms 
in  the  event  of  hostilities;  and  third,  that 
90  days'  notice  of  withdrawal  will  not  be 
required  if  the  Soviets  should  violate  the 
treaty. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  circulated  among  my 
Senate  colleagues  a  series  of  understand- 
ings which  I  proposed  to  attach  to  our 
resolution  of  ratification.  Three  of  these 
understandings  sought  to  achieve  what 
the  President  has  since  guaranteed.  I, 
therefore,  consider  it  unnecessary  to  of- 
fer them  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  and 
I  withdraw  them. 

A  fourth  understanding  seeks  the  same 
objective  as  that  sought  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  who  has  drafted  an 
amendment  to  guarantee  the  right  of  the 
Senate  to  pass  on  any  amendment  to 
this  treaty. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell]  Is  attempting  to  work  out 
an  agreement  on  this  point,  acceptable 
to  all.  I  support  him  in  his  effort  and 
shall  not  press  my  own  amendment. 

There  is  one  final  protection  we  have, 
and  that  is  our  right  to  withdraw  from 
the  treaty  if  we  decide  that  extraordi- 
nary events  have  jeopardized  the  su- 
preme interests  of  our  country. 

It  is.  of  course,  more  difficult  for  a 
democratic  country,  with  all  its  sensi- 
tivity to  world  opinion,  to  withdraw 
from  such  a  treaty  than  it  is  for  a  totali- 
tarian government.  Nevertheless,  let  us 
keep  in  mind  that  the  administration  re- 
quested the  insertion  of  this  clause,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  What  this  signifies  to  me  is 
that  the  administration  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  both  recognize  the  possibility  that 
some  future  combination  of  circum- 
stances may  make  our  withdrawal  from 
the  treaty  imperative  for  reasons  of  na- 
tional security.  I  believe  that  we  should 
keep  this  aflBrmation  in  mind;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senate,  once  it  consents  to 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  has  the 
moral  duty  to  reevaluate  our  position  un- 
der the  treaty  at  periodic  Intervals. 
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Mr.  EKDMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  should  like  to  add 
to  the  statement  the  Senator  is  making 
as  one  of  those  who  strongly  support  the 
Senator's  understandings.  It  seems  to 
me.  in  the  process  of  considering  the 
treaty,  that  the  U.S.  Senate  is  faced  with 
a  choice  between  evils.  We  do  not  face 
a  choice  between  good  and  bad.  We  do 
not  face  a  choice  which  permits  a  clear- 
cut  decision  either  way. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  Senator  would 
continue  to  press  for  his  understandings, 
in  order  to  write  into  the  document  itself 
what  the  Senate  believes  to  be  necessary 
in  the  process  of  endorsing  the  treaty. 

Since  Senators  are  not  faced  with  a 
clear-cut  decision,  it  seems  to  me.  con- 
sidering what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell]  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis]  and  the  committee  have  said, 
that  if  we  ratify  the  treaty  we  shall  put 
ourselves  in  a  posture  of  net  military  dis- 
advantage. There  is  an  evil  on  that  side, 
which  concerns  people  throughout  the 
Nation.  Yet,  as  the  Senator  has  properly 
said,  if  we  do  not  ratify  the  treaty  we 
shall  place  into  the  hands  of  the  inter- 
national Communist  conspiracy  a  weapon 
to  use  throughout  the  world  which  might 
be  insurmountable  so  far  as  the  free 
world  effort  to  contain  or  to  inhibit  com- 
munism is  concerned. 

It  seems  to  me  we  face  a  choice  be- 
tween evils.  The  question  is,  which  is 
worse? 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion — and  I 
have  made  a  public  statement  previously 
to  this  effect — that  the  greater  evil  would 
be  not  to  ratify  this  treaty.  I  say  that 
because  the  Communists  have  been  gain- 
ing throughout  the  world,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  past  2  years,  at  enormous 
speed  in  various  sections  of  the  world,  in 
the  face  of  a  clearly  superior  nuclear 
force  in  our  possession.  They  have  been 
doing  this  by  infiltration  and  subversion, 
by  propaganda,  and  by  terror.  They 
have  been  doing  it  in  Cuba,  throughout 
Latin  America  and  South  America,  by 
these  means. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  is  aware  of  the 
statements  which  have  been  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  as  to  the  necessity  for 
doing  something  about  the  Cuban  situa- 
tion, and  doing  it  rapidly,  before  the 
same  infiltration  occurs  throughout  this 
hemisphere.  For  this  reason  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  failure  to  ratify  would  be  the 
greater  of  the  two  evils,  but  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  concede  that  this  is  not 
necessarily  the  right  conclusion,  nor  Is  It 
necessarily  the  opinion  which  many  Sen- 
ators will  entertain. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a 
couple  of  questions,  if  he  will  yield  for 
that  purpose.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  that  before  the  treaty  was  signed 
we  should  have  insisted  that  the  Russians 
live  up  to  their  agreement  to  remove  their 
troops  and  weapons  from  Cuba?  Does 
the  Senator  not  think  we  should  have  in- 
sisted, before  any  other  nation  could 
sign  the  treaty,  that  the  treaty  be  ap- 
proved by  the  U.S.  Senate? 


Those  are  two  questions  on  which  I 
should  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  shall  try  my  best  to  an- 
swer the  questions. 

I  appreciate  the  support  the  Senator 
has  given  to  the  understandings  I  have 
submitted.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  un- 
derstands my  reasons  for  withdrawing 
them,  which  I  have  explained. 

With  respect  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  we  should  have  insisted  that  the 
Russians  withdraw  their  troops  from 
Cuba  before  we  agreed  to  this  treaty,  I 
am  inclined  to  say  "No."  I  think  this  is 
one  matter  which  we  have  to  take  up  on 
its  own  merits.  I  have  not  favored  drag- 
ging in  the  Cuban  situation,  because  I 
think  it  would  not  cure  the  Cuban 
trouble.  It  would  only  confound  our 
problems  with  respect  to  a  ban  on  nu- 
clear testing  in  the  atmosphere,  in  the 
oceans,  and  in  outer  space. 

Would  the  Senator  restate  his  second 
question? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  second  question 
was  whether  the  other  nations  should 
have  been  permitted  to  join  in  on  the 
treaty  prior  to  approval  by  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  fear  that  if  we  pre- 
vented other  nations  from  signing,  we 
would  have  put  ourselves  in  an  unfavor- 
able light  with  the  people  of  the  world. 
It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  presumptuous, 
and  we  might  even  be  suspected  of  being 
arrogant  if  we  announced  we  would  not 
allow  anyone  else  to  agree  to  the  treaty 
until  we  made  up  our  minds. 

I  fear — I  say  to  my  friend  from  Colo- 
rado in  all  earnestness — that  we  would 
not  look  very  good  in  the  eyes  of  others 
if  we  followed  such  a  course. 

My  view  of  this  problem  has  been 
that  we  ought  to  look  at  it  in  the  light 
of  trying  to  reach  an  agreement,  if  pos- 
sible, on  the  substance  of  the  treaty,  and 
not  confuse  the  issue  with  extraneous 
questions. 

I  do  not  believe  this  is  the  best  of  all 
treaties,  by  any  means.  I  do  not  believe 
anybody  else  does. 

I  summed  it  up  about  as  well  £is  I 
could  when  I  said  that  the  good  in  it 
outweighs  the  bad. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor.   Will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  happy  to  yield.  I 
do  not  have  much  time  remaining,  un- 
less the  majority  leader  will  yield  to  me 
a  few  more  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDE2«rr.  The  time 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  Senator  5  more  minutes  from 
the  time  on  the  treaty. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are 
not  doing  in  this  treaty  is  perhaps  more 
Important  than  what  we  are  doing.  I 
hope  we  are  not  fooling  ourselves  or  any 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  into 
believing    that    this   Is   a   step   toward 


peace,  because  I  cannot  see  how  this  is 
a  step  toward  peace. 

I  had  the  opportunity,  as  I  am  sure 
most  other  Senators  had,  to  talk  with 
Mr.  Harriman  at  breakfast  one  morning 
after  he  had  come  back  from  the  nego- 
tiations. I  specifically  asked  him  a  ques- 
tion on  that  particular  point.  I  am  not 
going  to  try  to  quote  Mr.  Harriman's  re- 
ply exactly,  because  my  memory  is  not 
that  good,  but  his  reply  was  to  the  effect 
that  Mr.  Khrushchev  himself  said  at  the 
meetings  during  the  negotiations  that  no 
one  should  concede  that  this  was  a  step 
toward  peaceful  coexistence  within  the 
terms  of  which  we  think,  that  it  was 
merely  a  method  of  stopping  the  testing, 
and  that  the  ideological  conflict  would 
continue  worldwide. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  quite  important 
and  must  be  emphasized. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  grateful  again  to 
the  Senator  for  his  contribution.  We 
might  agree,  however,  whether  Mr. 
Khrushchev  admits  it  or  not.  that  if  we 
can  get  a  valid,  effective  and  trustworthy 
ban  on  testing  in  the  atmosphere,  in  the 
water,  and  in  outer  space,  it  will  be  a  step 
toward  peace.  Mr.  Khrushchev  can  call 
it  anything  he  wishes,  but  in  my  view  of 
things  it  is  a  step.  As  we  all  agree,  it  is 
not  a  great  step,  but  a  step  nonetheless. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  very  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  ask  the  Senator  a»question  because  of 
his  colloquy  with  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

There  will  be  before  the  Senate  a  reser- 
vation with  respect  to  the  withdrawal  of 
troops  from  Cuba,  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater], 
which  will  raise  the  question  of  tying 
the  treaty  in  to  all  of  the  cold  war  issues. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  ques- 
tion in  this  regard,  because  he  has  had  to 
think  through  his  position  so  thoroughly 
in  taking  the  stand  he  did  this  morning, 
to  remove  from  the  argmnent  the  ques- 
tion of  understandings  and  to  rely  upon 
the  commitments — we  are  now  talking  as 
lawyers — made  by  the  President  and  our 
Government. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  minute  we 
open  up  the  cold  war  issues,  such  as  the 
withdrawal  of  troops  from  Cuba,  we  put 
the  Russians  in  a  position  that  they  per- 
haps will  have  to  take  some  of  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  positions  in  resF>ect  to 
things  about  which  the  Communist  Chi- 
nese have  been  "beating  them  over  the 
head"  every  day?  The  Communist  Chi- 
nese are  saying.  "You  should  make  a 
condition  that  bases  be  closed  in  Tur- 
key." "You  should  make  a  condition 
that  U.S.  troops  be  withdrawn  from  Ger- 
many." "You  should  make  a  condition 
that  there  be  a  nuclear  free  zone  between 
Western  Europe  and  Eastern  Europe." 

Would  we  not  be  putting  ourselves  in 
the  danger  that  Khrushchev,  if  we  did 
not  pick  up  his  bid.  might  find  himself 
forced  into  making  a  stronger  alliance 
with  the  Communist  Chinese? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes;  I  think  this  Is  a 
definite  hazard  and  a  danger.  More  im- 
portantly. I  think,  if  it  was  In  our  In- 
terest to  include  the  other  cold  war  ques- 
tions, it  should  have  been  done  before 
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we  got  into  the  finalities  of  the  treaty. 
Maybe  that  was  not  possible.  I  do  not 
know.  It  should  have  been  possible.  I 
am  only  suggesting  that  our  negotiators, 
sometime  before  we  even  agreed  to  dis- 
cuss this  problem,  might  have  included 
those  Questions.  The  Important  thing 
is  that  if  all  parties  will  live  up  to  the 
agreement,  I  do  not  see  how  any  man 
of  reason  can  say  it  is  not  progress,  that 
it  is  not  moving  ahead.  It  Is  moving 
ahead  In  a  limited  way,  but  it  is  moving 
ahead  in  some  way. 

Finally,  if  the  Senate  should  adopt 
such  reservations,  my  understanding  is 
that  the  treaty  would  have  to  be  re- 
negotiated. This  might  be  fatal  to  pros- 
pects of  arriving  at  an  agreement. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  least  one  could  say 
as  to  the  cold  war  questions  is  that  we 
would  have  a  slightly  better  prospect  of 
arriving  at  some  agreement  with  this 
step  than  we  woiild  if  we  had  made  no 
step  at  all. 

Mr.  DODD.     That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Nbttvirgkk  in  the  chair).  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  3rleld  5  additional  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Madam  President,  I  hope  that  it  will 
never  be  necessary  for  the  Senate  to 
recommend  that  the  administration 
withdraw  from  the  treaty  In  the  man- 
ner prescribed  in  article  IV.  But  if  it 
becomes  clear  after  the  passage  of  time 
that  the  treaty  is  not  one  that  restricts 
both  sides  equally  and  serves  both  sides 
equally,  and  that  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
progressively  weakening  the  relative  po- 
sition of  the  United  States,  then  the  duty 
of  the  Senate  will  be  clear;  it  will  have 
no  alternative  but  to  recommend  wlth- 
drawaL 

The  Senate  Preparedness  Subcormnit- 
tee  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
examining  our  mihtary  preparedness  in 
all  its  aspects,  so  that  the  Senate  may 
act  with  its  guidance  and  assistance  on 
all  matters  relating  to  our  military  pre- 
paredness and  our  national  security.  It 
falls  naturally  within  the  purview  of  the 
subcommittee's  mandate  to  monitor  the 
conduct  of  our  future  test  program  and 
to  reassess  at  periodic  intervals  the  Im- 
pact of  the  treaty  on  the  defensive  pos- 
ture of  the  free  world. 

It  is  my  intention  to  Introduce  a  sense 
resolution  calling  upon  the  Senate  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  to  submit  to  the 
Senate  at  periodic  Intervals  reports  on 
the  status  of  our  imderground  test  pro- 
gram, on  the  statiis  of  our  laboratories, 
on  the  observance  of  the  treaty,  and  on 
the  impact  of  the  treaty  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  national  secvirity. 

The  debate  is  almost  over.  The  de- 
cision is  at  hand.  Ratification  is  as- 
sured. If  our  decision  is  in  error,  his- 
tory will  Judge  us  harshly. 

Yet,  that  judgment  should  be  tem- 
pered with  mercy.  For  we  are  ordinary 
men  who  have  been  forced  by  circxim- 
stances  to  attempt  to  foretell  the  futxire. 
We  are  reqviired  to  choose  between  two 
sets  of  imponderables. 

It  is  not  in  our  power  to  Improve  the 
treaty.    We  can  only  accept  It  or  reject 


it  Either  we  grasp  at  this  frail  hope, 
qr  we  let  it  pass,  perhaps  forever. 

We  have  surrounded  this  treaty  with 
safeguards.  We  have  dedicated  our- 
selves to  be  honest  In  our  observance  of 
it  and  to  be  vigilant  in  oiu*  insistence 
that  others  observe  it. 

I  do  not  know  what  more  we  in  the 
Senate  can  do.  Our  ratification  of  this 
treaty  is  one  sense  an  act  of  faith; 
Hot  of  blind  faith,  not  of  heedless  faith, 
but  rather  of  a  larger  faith  in  human 
destiny. 

We  have  reached  out  of  the  maelstrom 
ih  an  attempt  to  assure  the  future  of 
humanity. 

Acting  in  good  faith,  acting  with  noble 
purpose,  our  tradition  encourages  us  to 
hope,  and  to  believe,  that  this  enterprise 
Will  be  touched  by  the  hand  of  God. 


iNi 


CREASED  PAY  FOR  MEMBERS  OF 
THE   UNIFORMED  SERVICES 

J  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
1 3^eld  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
tsida  [Mr.  Cannon]. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Madam  President.  I 
^k  unanimous  consent  that,  as  in  legis- 
lative session,  a  message  from  the  House 
(if  Representatives  on  HJl.  5555  be  laid 
before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
tjhe  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to 
tihe  bill  (HJl.  5555)  to  amend  title  37. 
tJnited  States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates 
0f  basic  pay  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  requesting  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
4wo  Houses  thereon. 

'  Mr.  CANNON.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
ijTsist  upon  its  amendments,  agree  to  the 
ijequest  of  the  House  for  a  conference, 
$nd  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
|»residing  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Rus- 
SiLL,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Ervin,  and  Mr. 
Saltonstall  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
enate. 


\ 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 


A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
llouse  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
Of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  5888) 
Snaking  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
toents  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and 
for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
iind  that  Mr.  Fogarty,  Mr.  Denton,  Mr. 
I  >ANNON.  Mr.  Laird,  and  Mr.  Michel  were 
<  ippointed  as  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
louse  at  the  conference. 


eqally  as  possible  between  the  propo- 
nents and  the  opponents. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  2  min- 
utes to  me  so  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]? 

Mr.  MOSS.    I  yield. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
i  yield  20  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
tJtah  [Mr.  Moss],  but  I  wish  to  state  it 
^  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  try 
\o  divide  the  time  on  the  treaty  as  nearly 


ANTI -JEWISH    DIS(rRIMINATION    IN 
THE  U5.S.R. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  I 
have  taken  the  time  of  the  Senate  only 
t)ecause  of  an  act  that  is  about  to  be 
carried  out  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is 
proposed  to  execute  a  rabbi  of  the  Jewish 
faith  for  a  so-called  economic  crime.  As 
has  so  eloquently  been  said,  in  a  civilized 
nation  it  is  inconceivable  to  set  capital 
punishment  as  a  penalty  for  dealing  even 
in  illegal  currency  exchange. 

The  tragic  fact  of  government-inspired 
anti-Jewish  acts  is  showing  itself  again 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  steady  suc- 
cession of  confirmed  news  reports  about 
arrests,  trials  and  executions  presents  an 
increasingly  dangerous  situation  for  the 
3  million  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  scope  and  Intensity  of  recent 
Soviet  discriminations  against  Jews 
should  remove  any  remaining  doubts  that 
the  Jews  have  been  singled  out  for  such 
special  attention  by  the  Kremlin. 

An  aroused  world  must  find  ways  and 
means  to  stop  this  evil  design;  our  gen- 
eration has  lived  through  enough  horrors 
to  be  very  sensitive  to  such  anti-Jewish 
manifestations  notwithstanding  that 
Soviet  law  which  makes  anti-Semitism  a 
crime.  Within  the  last  2  years  at  least 
83  Jews  have  been  executed  out  of  a 
total  of  140  persons  condemned  for  al- 
leged econonilc  offenses.  Mass  trials  in 
many  cities  have  been  markedly  anti- 
Jewish  and  Soviet  newspapers  while 
loudly  denying  any  prejudices  have  con- 
spicuously played  up  the  names  of  rab- 
bis— a  special  Soviet  favorite — and  the 
Jewish  connections  of  the  accused. 

The  campaign  of  vilification  is  wide- 
spread In  the  rigidly  controlled  Soviet 
press  which  has  been  describing  Russian 
Jews  as  un-patriotlc,  disloyal,  and  sub- 
versive. Such  an  effort  to  build  up  anti- 
Jewish  stereotypes  in  provincial  Soviet 
newspap>ers,  particularly  in  the  Ukraine, 
White  Russia,  and  other  regions  known 
for  historic  anti-Semitic  feelings  Is  not  a 
happenstance  in  a  government-con- 
trolled press  like  that  of  the  U.S.S.R.  A 
number  of  Jewish  religious  leaders  have 
been  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  Imprison- 
ment on  charges  of  communicating  with 
the  Israel  Embassy  in  Moscow  In  an  ob- 
vious effort  to  discourage  any  hope  any 
Soviet  Jews  may  have  had  of  emigrating 
to  Israel. 

It  is  an  irony  of  history  that  Jews  who 
once  were  driven  out  of  Russia  in  vast 
numbers  should  now  be  deprived  of  the 
right  of  emigration  and  held  captive  in 
this  way.  Along  with  these  measures, 
the  Soviet  anti-religious  drive  has  been 
stepped  up  against  all  religious  groups 
but  hitting  especially  hard  at  Jews,  al- 
leging the  use  of  sjniagogues  for  black 
market  profiteering  and  other  subver- 
sive activities.  Synagogues  have  been 
padlocked  on  flimsy  pretexts;  and  Just 
this  week,  on  the  eve  of  the  high  holy 
days,  the  only  remaining  synagogue  in 
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Minsk,  once  a  great  Jewish  cultural  cen- 
ter, was  shut  down  permanently.  Burial 
in  the  Jewish  cemetery  In  Minsk  has 
been  prohibited.  A  similar  order  was 
issued  in  Moscow  to  shut  down  Jewish 
cemeteries  in  that  city. 

This  campaign  of  oppression  Includes 
a  ban  on  the  last  remaining  kosher 
butcher  shop  in  Moscow  which  Soviet 
police  closed  recently  because  of  alleged 
unsanitary  conditions.  The  baking  of 
matzos  for  Passover  has  been  prohibited 
for  the  last  2  years,  and  Just  2  days  ago 
the  appeal  was  rejected  of  three  elderly 
Jews  who  had  been  in  prison  for  baking 
matzos  in  their  own  home  and  selling 
them. 

Countless  other  vicious  measures  are 
being  employed  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  break  down  Jewish  religious 
loyalty  and  cultural  identification.  No 
communication  with  Jews  outside  the 
U.SJSJI.  Is  permitted;  religious  teaching 
is  forbidden;  no  Jewish  books  or  periodi- 
cals are  permitted;  no  theater,  no  ves- 
tige of  Jewish  culture  is  allowed  to  exist. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  Chair- 
man Khrushchev's  determination  to 
weaken  Jewish  life  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Russian  Jews  are  cut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  world;  they  cannot  speak  for 
themselves  because  they  live  in  a  closed 
society  where  free  speech  does  not  exist. 
They  dare  not  show  their  interest  in 
Israel,  because  of  fear  of  reprisals.  On 
their  domestic  radio  they  can  hear  only 
the  voices  of  pro-Arab  propagandists 
parroting  the  cruel  and  flinty  anti-Israel 
line. 

The  world  must  protest  loud  and  long 
if  there  Is  to  be  any  hope  for  the  captive 
Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Past  experi- 
ence shows  that  Chairman  Khruschev  is 
sensitive  to  any  charge  of  anti-Semitism. 
The  Soviets  pride  themselves  on  having 
made  anti-Semitism  a  criminal  offense — 
even  though  this  law  Is  seemingly 
honored  more  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance.  In  view  of  the  insistent  and 
reliable  reports  which  continue  to  come 
out  regularly,  the  Kremlin  owes  the 
world  an  explanation  which  should  be 
clear,  unequivocal,  and  backed  by  action 
to  show  It  means  to  Implement  Its  anti- 
Semitic  law. 

Quiet  protests  even  on  a  high  level 
apparently  will  not  work.  President 
Eisenhower  in  1959  told  Chairman  Khru- 
shchev of  the  great  concern  of  Ameri- 
cans about  the  treatment  of  Soviet  Jews 
during  the  Camp  David  discussion  pe- 
riod. This  was  followed  up  by  former 
Secretary  of  State,  Christian  Herter,  who 
again  expressed  our  concern  this  time  to 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  and 
by  others.  Efforts  In  the  United  Nations 
have  so  far  not  proved  effective.  World- 
wide protest  Is  needed. 

The  ghastly  history  of  Germany's 
Jews  In  the  1930's  and  1940's,  and  of 
Stalin's  "Jewish  doctor's"  terror,  are  a 
constant  reminder  to  the  world  that 
timely  vigilance  and  protest  are  de- 
manded of  us  alL  We  must  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  individually  and  col- 
lectively to  sound  the  Alarm  and  speak 
out  against  the  grave  danger  to  Jews  in 
the  U^JSJl.  A  great  surge  of  indigna- 
tion— the  determined  protests  not  only 


of  Jews  but  of  all  free  peoples  who 
treasure  the  rights  of  the  individual 
must  sweep  across  the  world  powerfully 
enough  to  stop  the  deadly  progression 
of  Soviet  anti-Jewish  actions. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  today,  entitled  "Executing 
the  Rabbis,"  and  an  article  from  yes- 
terday's New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
[From  the  New  York  Herald  TJibune.  Sept. 
23.  1963] 

EXECUTIKG  THX  RABBIS 

Russia,  we  know.  Is  a  land  of  contrasts, 
but  some  of  the  contrasts  being  provided  by 
a  prominent  Soviet  citizen,  Niklta  Khru- 
shchev, give  cause  for  considerable  concern. 
On  the  one  hand,  be  Is  credited  with  having 
relaxed  the  iron  grip  of  prevloxis  Russian 
rulers.  But  on  the  other,  he  Is  about  to 
commit  a  barbarous  act  of  which  not  even 
bis  inhumane  predecessor,  Stalin,  had  been 
accused. 

We  refer  to  the  sentencing  of  a  Russian 
rabbi  to  death  on  charges  that  he  had  com- 
mitted "economic  crimes."  No  one  In  the 
clvUlzed  world  can  possibly  accept  capital 
punishment  as  a  penalty  for  engaging  In 
currency  exchange,  even  If  the  rabbi  were 
guUty  of  that  offense.  If  Mr.  Khru&hchev 
carries  out  the  sentence,  we  shall  have  to 
conclude  that  the  only  way  he  finds  It  possi- 
ble to  exterminate  Judaism  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  by  executing  Its  rabbis. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  22,  1963] 

U£.  Jrws  Photest  to  Sovnrr  om  Rabbi 
Sentenced  to  Death 
(By  George  Dugan) 

The  Rabbinical  Council  of  America,  repre- 
senting more  than  850  Orthodox  rabbis,  has 
lodged  a  formal  protest  with  th«  Soviet 
Embassy  over  the  death  sentence  imposed  on 
a  rabbi  last  month  by  a  Soviet  court  for 
alleged  speculation  in  foreign  currency  and 
gold. 

In  a  letter  to  Anatoly  F.  Dobrjmln,  Soviet 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Rabbi  Ab- 
raham N.  AvRutlck.  president  of  the  council, 
charged  that  the  sentence  "leaves  us  with  a 
feeling  that  a  campaign  Is  being  waged 
against  religious  Jewry  In  Russia." 

The  letter  dated  September  6.  continued: 
"We  feel  that  It  is  Indispensable  that  the 
Soviet  authorities  grant  full  civil,  religious, 
and  communal  recognition  to  the  rights, 
guarantees,  and  privileges  of  their  Jewish  cit- 
izens. Surely,  a  great  country  like  Russia 
shoxild  not  have  to  persecute  a  small  minor- 
ity of  dedicated  people.  It  hardly  adds  to 
the  dignity  of  your  country  or  Its  reputa- 
tion In  the  council  of  nations." 

024X  or  three  conoemnxs 

The  rabbi  condemned  by  the  Soviet  court 
was  Identified  by  the  Russian  Republican 
newspaper,  Sovetskaya  Rossiya,  as  B.  Oav- 
rUov.  The  newspaper  reported  that  the  sen- 
tence was  handed  down  after  a  4-v(reek  trial 
in  the  Caucasus  spa  of  Pyatigorsk. 

The  rabbi  was  one  of  three  persons  con- 
demned for  so-called  economic  crimes.  He 
was  said  to  have  set  up  a  "real  money- 
dianging  ofiOce"  at  his  home  according  to  the 
Soviet  newspaper.  It  did  not  Indicate 
whether  he  headed  a  congregation. 

Rabbi  Bernard  Twersky.  press  officer  for 
the  Rabbinical  Council,  said  that  if  no 
answer  was  received  "In  a  few  days"  the  U.S. 
Oovemment  would  be  asked  to  Intervene 
with  tbe  Russian  delegatUn  at  the  United 
Nations. 

Dr.  Nahum  Goldman,  president  of  the 
World  Jewish  Congress,  reported  on  Septem- 


ber 12  a  slow  but  steady  deterioration  In  the 
position  of  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union.  He 
said  he  believed  the  entire  Soviet  Jewish 
community  was  being  dismantled  and  spoke 
of  the  exceptional  texocltj  that  was  applied 
to  Jews  convicted  of  economic  offenses. 
Quoting  figures  In  the  Soviet  press,  he  said 
140  persons  had  been  condemned  between 
July  1,  1961,  and  July  1,  1963.  He  also  pro- 
posed reviving  a  campaign  to  mobilize  world 
opinion  to  bring  about  a  more  tolerant  So- 
viet attitude.  His  report  was  submitted  to 
members  of  the  International  conference  on 
the  situation  of  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

penalty  called  excessive 

In  his  letter  to  the  Soviet  Ambassador. 
Rabbi  AvButick  said  that  whUe  the  council 
cannot  comment  on  the  nature  of  the  charge 
against  Rabbi  Gaurllov  because  of  lack  of  In- 
formation, "We  do  feel  that  the  penalty  far 
exceeds  the  alleged  crime."  A  similar  pro- 
test was  voiced  last  week  by  Rabbi  Yitzhak 
NlsBlm.  chief  rabbi  of  Israel. 

Meanwhile,  the  rabbinical  assembly,  an  in- 
ternational association  of  conservative  rat>- 
bis.  has  a£ked  Itfi  members  to  devote  their 
Yom  Klppur  sermons  to  the  plight  of  Jews 
in  Russia.  Yom  Klppur,  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, begins  at  sundown  on  Friday. 

The  request  was  Issued  by  Rabbi  Theodore 
Friedman,  jM^sident  of  the  assembly. 

"All  reliable  observers  agree."  he  said,  "that 
unless  some  significant  shift  in  the  Soviet 
position  vls-a-vls  Jewish  religious  and  cul- 
tural life  In  Russia  takes  place  within  the 
next  decade  or  so,  that  once  great  reservoir 
of  Jewish  life  Is  doomed  to  extinction. 

"There  is  no  more  suitable  occasion  for 
bringing  this  situation  to  the  attention  of 
our  people  as  effectively  as  we  can,  tlian  on 
the  high  holy  days,  when  we  discuss  the  fate 
and  future  of  our  people." 


THE  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  Executive  M  (88th  Cong..  1st  sess.), 
the  treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests 
in  the  atmo^>here,  in  outer  qsace.  and 
underwater. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Madam  President.  I  shall 
vote  to  approve  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty.  I  will  do  this  in  soberness 
and  after  full  and  deep  study  and 
reflection.  I  will  not  seek  sensational- 
ism by  claiming  motives  which  override 
threats  of  political  oblivion. 

This  is  a  time  to  do  one's  duty  and  to 
forget  political  advantage.  This  is  the 
time  to  reaffirm  the  bipartisan  nature 
of  our  dedication  to  basic  foreign  policy. 
The  vote  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  the  support  given  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  and  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  minority  leader  en- 
courages me  to  believe  the  Senate  major- 
ity in  favor  of  ratification  will  be  over- 
whelming. 

The  signing  of  a  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  is  a  continuation  of  a  policy  con- 
sistently followed  by  previous  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  administrations. 
We  were  reminded  of  this  forcefully  by 
my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Illinois,  last  week  when  he  so  eloquently 
emphasized  statements  in  the  Republi- 
can platform  of  1960.    It  stated: 

We  advocate  an  early  agreement  by  all 
nations  to  forgo  nuclear  tests  in  the  at- 
mosphere, and  the  suspension  of  other  tests 
as  verification  techniques  p>ermlt.  We  sup- 
port the  PrseWent  in  any  <Ject8lon  he  may 
make  to  reevaluate  the  question  of  resump- 
tion of  undergroand  nuclear  exploskms  test- 
ing. 
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Senator  DnxsKN  added: 

I  do  not  robecrlbe  Ughtly  to  party  plat- 
torvoB.  I  have  terved  on  the  platform  com- 
mittee of  my  party  when  such  solemn  word* 
were  indited.  We  advocate  an  early  agree- 
ment by  all  nations  to  forgo  nuclear  testa 
In  the  atmosphere.  This  Is  what  we  seek  In 
the  treaty  today. 

My  colleague  also  said  he  regsirded 
platform  commitmentfi  "a  covenant 
made  to  be  kept." 

In  like  manner,  the  Democratic  plat- 
form of  1960  stated: 

OxtT  primary  task  Is  to  develop  responsible 
proposals  that  will  help  break  the  deadlock 
on  arms  control.  Such  proposals  should  In- 
clude means  for  ending  nuclear  tests  under 
workable  safeguards. 

My  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Chttbch],  reminded  us  in  his 
statement  that  U.S.  efforts  for  interna- 
tional control  date  back  to  less  than  a 
year  after  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki, 
when  in  the  United  NatioHs  our  spokes- 
man offered  the  original  proposal  In 
words  which  I  believe  will  be  immortal: 

We  are  here  to  make  a  choice  between 
the  quick  and  the  dead.  That  te  our  busi- 
ness. 

I  am  extremely  hesitant  to  rephrase 
that  solemn  observation,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  we  today  are  here  to  make 
a  choice  between  the  quick  and  the  dead 
tomorrow.    This  is  our  business. 

Our  strivings  for  some  international 
formula  to  govern  the  use  of  atomic 
energy  have  continued  since  we  first  took 
the  initiative  with  Mr.  Baruch  speaking 
for  us.  Those  efforts  have  borne  fruit 
in  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  before 
us. 

No  matter  of  this  significance  should 
be  ratified  without  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration— and  this  the  treaty  has  had. 
from  several  committees  and  from  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Most  of  the  attention  In  these  delibera- 
tions has  gone  to  the  effect  of  the  treaty 
on  the  military  defense  of  the  free  world. 
And  it  is  inevitable  that  such  military 
considerations  come  first. 

Regardless  of  the  dangers  In  con- 
tinued nuclear  testing,  we  should  not 
discontinue  if  the  military  risks  are  too 
great. 

The  development  of  superweapons — 
and  the  means  of  delivering  them — has 
put  the  civilian  population  of  oxor  Na- 
tion on  the  frontline.  We  can  no  long- 
er separate  combatants  from  noncom- 
batants. 

The  risks  are  great,  but  certainly  no 
greater  than  now. 

I  understand  that  the  great  weight  of 
military,  scientific,  and  diplomatic  opin- 
ion is  that  the  treaty  is  acceptable — that 
it  is  in  fact  a  gain  for  our  military  secu- 
rity. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  were  most 
carefully  negotiated. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  testified  in 
favor  of  ratification. 

More  than  40  Nobel  laureates  have 
made  public  their  approval  of  the  test 
ban  treaty  and  subscribe  to  the  belief 
that  this  treaty  "marks  a  significant  if 
minimal  first  step  in  reducing  tensions 
of  a  continued  nuclear  arms  race  there- 
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by  Enhancing  the  security  of  the  United 
States." 

Our  President  has  spoken  to  aU  the 
world,  before  the  United  Nations,  pledg- 
ing America  to  continue  our  search  for 
pea^e.  However,  it  is  not  to  the  mili- 
tary but  rather  to  the  treaty's  other  as- 
pect— the  need  to  limit  radioactive  fall- 
outs—that I  shall  direct  most  of  these 
bridf  remarks. 

In  the  present  instance.  Madam  Presi- 
denjt,  the  Greeks  do  not  have  a  word  for 
it.  j  We  must  turn  to  the  Japanese  for 
the!  best  description — shi  no  hai.  ashes 
of  death — and  history  has  made  the 
Japanese  the  best  knowing  to  father 
that  phrase. 

»|embers  of  this  body  face  a  choice. 
Th^y  can  favor  conserving  the  first 
"small  ray  of  light"  to  pierce  the  deep- 
enijig  gloom  of  many  years.  Or  they  can 
corjdone  an  intensification  of  that  dark- 
ness, regardless  of  how  more  densely 
fle(xed  it  becomes  with  ashes  of  death. 

li  that  expression  is  too  blunt  for  the 
sensibilities  of  any  of  my  colleagues,  they 
arej  free  to  substitute  for  it  the  syno- 
nyiji — radioactive  fallout. 

To  my  mind,  an  end  to  the  production 
of  ^ore  ashes  of  death  in  an  already 
contaminated  atmosphere  is  the  heart 
of  the  question  before  us.  It  is  the  prin- 
cipal reason  why  approval  of  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  has  my  stanchest  sup- 
port. 

What  have  been  the  Injurious  effects 
in  this  country  of  radioactive  fallout  to 
date?  Geneticists  can  only  theorize. 
It  will  take  generations  in  all  likelihood 
to  i;onflrm  their  ^theories. 

As  the  world-renowned  authorities  on 
radiation,  Drs.  Schubert  and  Lapp, 
watned  us  several  years  ago  when  they 
dlstussed  radiation  hazards: 

We  are  now  some  60  years  separated  in 
tlmje  from  that  historic  moment  when  Dr. 
Roentgen  discovered  X-rays  and  gave  to  his 
fellpw  man  the  priceless  gift  of  radiation. 
Wllfci  it  science  has  been  granted  the  power  to 
explore  the  unknown  and  to  penetrate  Into 
the,  subtle  mysteries  of  living  cells.  The  wit- 
less cells  seem  to  have  resented  this  Intru- 
sion into  their  private  life.  The  cells  and 
gedes — man's  structural  entitles  and  the  pat- 
ter^cTB  of  his  future — tolerate  so  much  radi- 
ation and  then  they  revolt. 

titan's  understanding  of  the  gene  and  Its 
rol4  In  the  building  of  a  complex  biological 
or^nlsm  Is  exceedingly  primitive.  But  poor 
thdugh  this  knowledge  is,  we  know  enough 
to  toresee  dreadful  consequences  if  radiation 
bayards  multiply  and  are  uncontrolled.  How 
fortunate  It  Is  that  ovii  discovery  of  radla- 
tloti  is  paralleled  by  our  knowledge  of  Ita 
delfeterlous  effects  upon  the  gene.  Other- 
wise, Ignorance  of  the  consequences  of  irradi- 
ating man  might  Induce  great  recklessness. 
Some  may  say  that  man  adjusts  to  all 
thltigs  and  that  some  day  he -may  learn  to 
llv4  with  radiation  too.  If  man  emulated 
tha  fruit  fly  In  his  breeding  habits,  perhaps 
thl>  optimism  might  be  Jiiatlfled  and  the 
earth  would  eventually  be  peopled  with 
ra<)iatlon-re8l8tant  individuals  strong  enough 
to  Burvive.  But  man  Is  no  fruit  fly.  If  he 
learns  to  live  with  radiation.  It  wlU  be  only 
through  mastering  Its  use  and  controlling 
Its  hazards. 

The  new  figures  on  the  quantities  of 
ra^oactive  iodine  to  which  my  State  of 
Utidi  has  been  subjected  provide  shock- 
ing evidence  of  the  terrible  unknowns 
thut  can  exist  in  the  nuclear  field. 


A  new  study  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  has  been  prompted  by  the  fact 
that  Utah  and  Nevada  have  been  ex- 
posed to  high  levels  of  radioactive  io- 
dine. 

While  we  are  aware  of  the  role  of  large 
amounts  of  radiation  in  causing  leukemia 
and  other  forms  of  cancer,  much  more 
must  be  learned  about  the  effect  of  low- 
dose  radiation  such  as  that  imposed  by 
fallout.  For  these  reasons,  among  oth- 
ers, we  must  limit  or  cease  atmospheric* 
water,  or  soil  contamination. 

Through  the  treaty  discussions  this 
question  has  frequently  been  put:  What 
has  caused  Mr.  Khrushchev  to  change 
his  mind? 

Some  claim  to  fear  that  this  apparent 
change  of  heart  means  possession  by  the 
Russians  of  an  unrevealed  advantage  in 
weaijonry. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  gave  at- 
tention to  the  question  In  his  opening 
remarks  on  the  treaty.  Both  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  Harriman  have  in- 
cluded it  in  their  discussions. 

On  September  12,  the  Washington 
Post  suggested  that  the  hazard  to  the 
world's  health  may  have  had  much  to 
do  with  Mr.  Khrushchev's  decision,  say- 
ing: 

As  early  as  December  1961,  N.  P.  Dublnen, 
of  the  Institute  of  Cytology  and  Genetics, 
wrote  in  a  Soviet  sclentlflc  Journal  an  article 
on  the  "Analysis  of  the  Effect  of  Radiation 
on  Cellular  Nuclei  of  the  Cultxire  of.  Em- 
bryonal Human  Tissues."  He  concluded: 
"The  effect  of  Ionizing  radiation  In  the  range 
of  small  doses,  starting  with  fractions  of 
roentgens  and  higher,  acting  on  humanity 
as  a  whole,  represents  a  real  danger  to  future 
generations  and  threatens  the  irradiated  In- 
dividuals themselves  as  possible  causes  of 
malignant  tumors." 

The  weight  of  the  world's  sclentlflc  opin- 
ion is  that  radioactive  fallout  from  testing 
has  Increased  (and  futiire  testing  would 
further  Increase)  the  hazards  due  to  nat- 
\iral  radiation;  that  any  Increase  Is  likely 
to  cause  some  additional  somatic  and  ge- 
netic damage. 

It  is  well  known  that  Americans  and 
Russians  working  in  scientific  and  tech- 
nical fields  have  been  able  to  talk  to  each 
other  freely  and  fruitfully.  Our  cultural 
exchanges  have  been  most  successful  and 
our  exchange  of  knowledge  in  fields  of 
production  has  brought  benefits  to  both 
countries.  I  speak  from  personal  experi- 
ence. 

In  1959. 1  headed  a  special  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Committees  on  Public 
Works  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
to  Russia.  Our  mission  was  to  compare 
Russian  hydroelectric  development  with 
ours.  We  traveled  18,000  miles  In  the 
Soviet  Union  making  the  inspections 
upon  which  our  report  was  based.  We 
were  cordially  received.  The  subject  of 
our  visit  was  freely  discussed. 

The  private  power  Industry  has  also 
sent  inspection  teams  to  Russia.  I  un- 
derstand that  they,  too,  were  well  re- 
ceived and  dealt  with  frankly.  Since 
our  visit,  the  Russians  have  sent  power 
ministry  ofiQcials  here  to  view  our  electric 
power  projects.  Similar  exchanges  have 
taken  place  in  other  fields  of  interest. 

Surely  It  Is  a  reasonable  assumption 
that  the  Russian  scientists  and  Indus- 
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trialists  and  most  certainly  the  people 
are  quite  as  concerned  as  ours  with  lim- 
iting the  poisoning  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  have  made  this  point  with  the  Rus- 
sian Government.  Even  a  dictatorship 
is  subject  to  pressures  of  its  people. 

In  their  public  statements,  treaty  op- 
ponents have  stressed  the  fact  that  the 
atmospheric  content  of  radioactive  pol- 
lutants is  well  below  what  is  believed  to 
be  tolerable  levels. 

Yet  closer  examination  shows  this  to 
be  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  fa- 
vor of  ratification  of  a  test  ban  treaty 
here  and  now. 

Let  us  remind  ourselves  that  the  con- 
tamination of  the  environment  of  which 
we  are  the  creatures  is  a  problem  which 
our  generation  is  the  first  to  face. 

As  we  continue  to  unlock  the  secrets 
of  the  universe,  as  we  put  to  work  more 
and  more  of  the  earth-stored  energy  that 
is  our  common  heritage,  we  must  begin 
to  fashion  safeguards  against  contami- 
nation of  our  environment. 

The  problem  which  forces  our  consid- 
eration of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  to- 
day is  but  one  manifestation  of  the  grow- 
ing power  of  man.  It  is  but  the  most 
dangerous  aspect  of  a  problem  which,  to 
an  evergrowing  degree,  must  demand  our 
attention. 

In  the  weapons  field,  and  In  others, 
we  have  unleashed  forces  which  we  must 
learn  to  control. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  National  Water  Resources  and 
the  water  pollution  abatement  legislation 
we  are  even  now  considering  have  mtide 
us  aware  of  the  contamination  of  our 
waterwasrs. 

The  ^fingers  of  new  pollutants  such 
as  pesticides  and  herbicides  have  recent- 
ly received  much  publicity. 

In  the  Public  Works  Committee  we 
have  just  been  holding  public  hearings 
on  the  air  pollution  that  Ls  a  growing 
menace  to  our  large  cities. 

And  the  committee  has  this  year  cre- 
ated a  new  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution. 

If  we  are  wise,  we  will  take  steps  in 
time  to  meet  the  dangers  of  which  I 
speak. 

And  we  are  fortunate  that  we  have 
this  opportunity  to  consider  the  treaty 
while  radioactivity  remains  at  tolerable 
levels.  Were  the  radioactive  pollution 
of  the  atmosphere  as  far  advanced  as 
the  contamination  of  our  waterways  or 
the  air  over  our  cities,  we  should  have 
no  choice  but  to  ratify.  Because  it  is 
less  is  no  reason  to  delay. 

In  ratifying  this  treaty  we  do  not 
abandon  military  consideration,  for  we 
can  vote,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that, 
if  this  treaty  does  not  succeed  we  can 
at  once  begin  to  conduct  more  atmos- 
pheric tests. 

But  surely  it  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance that  we  do  try,  that  we  do  take 
what  may  be  only  a  first  step  toward  that 
goal  which  must  be  reached  if  the  race  is 
to  survive. 

The  question  of  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear powers  is  one  which  the  opponents 
of  the  treaty  have  almost  completely 
ignored. 

If  several  nations  begin  testing,  a 
dangerous  increase  in  the  atmospheric 


cd^bent  of  ashes  of  death  Is  almost  sure 
tobccur. 

^w  countries,  it  Is  true,  now  have  the 
means  to  develop  nuclear  weapons.  But 
many  have  the  knowledge.  With  the 
speed  of  change  in  our  world  we  have  no 
way  of  knowing  how  soon  technologies^ 
advancement  and  human  ingenuity  may 
bring  an  atomic  or  a  nuclear  capability 
within  the  means  of  many  nations. 

We  must  hope  this  treaty — in  com- 
bination with  overwhelming  world  opin- 
ion— will  prevent  proliferation.  Other- 
wise we  may  face  the  gravest  decisions 
on  how  we  can  impose  on  sovereign  na- 
tions controls  for  which  there  are  no 
precedents  or  sanctions  in  international 
law  or  experience. 

My  correspondence  indicates  that 
many  of  our  countrymen  seem  to  as- 
sume that  invoking  the  90-day  abroga- 
tion clause  would  be  a  breach  of  the 
treaty. 

I  do  not  so  regard  it.  And  I  believe 
this  point  must  be  made  clear. 

It  is  perfectly  proper  for  us  to  cancel 
the  treaty  with  notice.  The  document 
itself  so  provides.  Such  action  would 
be  In  no  way  a  breach  of  faith.  We 
must  be  prepared  to  invoke  this  clause 
if  it  ever  appears  that  the  balance  of 
nuclear  power  is  changing  against  us 
under  the  treaty.  It  is  to  give  us  that 
protection  that  the  clause  is  there. 

And  we  must  be  prepared  for  Russia's 
invoking  this  clause  if  she  believes  it  to 
be  in  her  interest  to  do  that. 

To  my  mind,  the  fact  that  we  can 
legally  end  our  treaty  obligation  is  a 
strong  argument  for  ratification  of  a 
document  that  permits  continued  test- 
ing underground. 

As  the  Washington  Post  editorial  of 
September  12  concluded: 

Events  may  disappoint  the  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations of  those  who  have  proposed  this 
treaty.  It  does  not,  by  itself,  and  for  all 
time,  automatically  preclude  the  resumption 
of  atmospheric  testing,  but  It  may  well  re- 
sult In  that  most  desirable  end.  And  if 
It  does.  Its  adoption  may  spare  unnumbered 
thousands  of  our  own  countrymen,  and  per- 
haps millions  around  the  world,  the  pain 
and  sorrow  of  terrible,  wasting,  lifelong 
Injury.  And  It  may  lift  from  mankind  the 
dread  menace  and  dire  threat  of  damage  to 
the  genetic  Integrity  of  the  human  family 
that  would  cast  Its  dark  shadow  forward 
through  the  generations  down  to  children 
born  20.000  yean  from  now. 

As  of  last  week,  99  nations  had  signed 
the  treaty.  This  indicates  the  over- 
whelming sentiment  among  the  commu- 
nity of  nations  in  favor  of  this  first  step 
toward  limiting  a  menace  of  unknown 
proportions  to  all  mankind.  The  mag- 
nitude of  world  commitment  to  this  step 
demonstrates  the  depth  of  humanity's 
desire  for  order  and  peace. 

As  citizens  of  the  Nation  historically 
bound  to  the  leadership  of  the  world 
in  seeking  that  order  and  peace,  we  can- 
iK)t  refuse  to  join  In  this  first  step  when 
we  are  assured  that  It  is  consistent  with 
our  national  security. 

Madam  President,  I  shall  cast  my  vote 
to  ratify  the  limited  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  before  us,  firmly  convinced  that 
such  a  vote  is  in  the  interest  of  my  na- 
tive land  and  in  the  interest  of  all 
mankind. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Madam  President, 

1  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  fMr. 
Walters  in  the  chair) ,  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating]  2  minutes  on  the  resolution 
of  ratification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIEUD.  The  Senate  is 
operating  under  controlled  time,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  And  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  time  required  for 
the  quorum  call  will  not  be  charged  to 
the  time  that  has  been  yielded  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Then 
the  time  required  for  the  quorum  call 
will  be  charged  to  the  3  hours  available 
on  the  resolution  of  ratification. 

The  absence  of  a  quorum  has  been 
suggested;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  reservation.  Executive  Reser- 
vation No.  7,  and  ask  that  It  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
reservation  will  be  reaid. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Before  the  po-lod  at  the  end  of  the  res- 
olution of  ratification  Insert  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "subject  to  the  reservation, 
which  is  hereby  made  a  part  and  condition 
of  the  resolution  of  ratification,  that  the 
instrument  of  ratification  of  the  treaty  by 
the  United  States  shall  not  be  deposited  as 
provided  by  paragraph  3  or  article  HI  there- 
of untU  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics has  removed  all  nuclear  waafMna, 
all  weapons  capable  of  carrying  nuclear  war- 
heads, and  all  Soviet  military  and  military 
technical  personnel  from  Cuba,  and  until 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  inspection 
within  Cuba  by  the  United  Nations  to  deter- 
mine and  confirm  such  removal,  and  con- 
firmation of  such  removal  has  been  given 
by  the  United  NaUons. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
allot  myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 
I  believe  I  have  a  total  of  30  minutes.  Is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
having  called  up  my  proposed  reserva- 
tion to  the  resolution  of  ratification  of 
the  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  I  ask 
that  my  colleagues  consider  it  solely 
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upon  its  merits  and  upon  the  contribu- 
tion that  it  can  make  to  the  security  of 
this  Nation. 

The  reservation  would — to  state  very 
simply  its  effect— postpone  the  effective 
date  of  the  US.  ratification  to  such 
time  as  the  Soviet  Union,  In  keeping  with 
Its  own  past  statements  and  our  continu- 
ing and  imdiminished  demands,  removes 
from  Cuba  its  nuclear  weapons  systems 
and  military  and  military-technical  per- 
sonnel. 

Last  year,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  said  we  would  take  every  step 
short  of  war  to  accomplish  exactly  this 
sort  of  removal.  I  am  proposing  a  step 
far  short  of  war.  The  proposed  reserva- 
tion asks,  in  fact,  for  a  step  which  would 
move  the  world  far  closer  to  peace  than 
even  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  itself 
would. 

I  remind  the  Senate,  most  particularly, 
that  this  proposed  reservation  Is  in  no 
I  way  an  amendment  of.  or  a  reservation 
to,  the  proposed  limited  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty.  It  does  not  touch  the  treaty.  It 
does  not  change  a  single  word  of  the 
treaty.  It  is  a  reservation,  purely  and 
simply,  to  the  Senate's  resolution  of  rati- 
fication. It  would  add  merely  a  few 
words  to  that  resolution  of  ratification, 
but  those  few  words  would  serve  the 
cause  of  ovu:  Nations  security  and  the 
peace  of  the  world  far  better  than  would 
volumes  of  abstract  and  generalized 
language. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  reservation 
which  I  propose  Is  not  germane  to  the 
treaty.  I  say  that  the  comment  is  not 
germane  to  my  reservation. 

The  reservation  regards  the  Senate's 
work,  the  Senates  prerogatives,  and  the 
Senate's  responsibilities. 

The  reservation  applies  to  the  Senate's 
resolution,  not  to  treaty  wording  of  the 
executive  branch. 

What    would    the    reservation     do? 
Would  it  require  renegotiation  of  the 
treaty?     Not  at  all.     It  would  simply 
withhold  the  effectiveness  of  our  agree- 
ment to  the  treaty,  imtil  the  Soviet  re- 
moves its  weapons  and  military  from 
Cuba.    It  would  involve  no  other  nation. 
It  would  not  even  Involve  the  Soviet 
signature  to  the  treaty.     It  should  be 
clearly  understood  and,  therefore  clearly 
discussed,  as  a  reservation  only  to  our 
participation  in  the  treaty.    The  reser- 
vation does  not  provide  that  we  will  not; 
It  merely  provides  that  we  will  when  the 
Soviet    has    demonstrated    its    respon- 
sibility to  the  cause  of  world  peace  in 
a  way  clearly,  easily,  and  honorably  open 
to  it.    And  it  only  withholds  the  effec- 
tiveness   of    our    participation    in    the 
treaty  imtil  we  have  seen  fulfilled  an  ac- 
tion that  we  have  called  nonnegotiable — 
an  action  in  which  the  sympathy  of  the 
majority   of  the  nations  of   the  earth 
should  be  firmly  on  our  side. 

Are  we  so  afraid  of  our  position  on 
Cuba  that  we  dare  not  put  it  to  the 
test?  Are  we  so  convinced  that  the 
Soviet  will  never  honor  that  position? 
Are  we  actually  saying  that  they  have, 
in  fact,  no  intention  of  truly  seeking  to 
ease  tension?  Then  why  this  treaty  at 
all? 
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Are  we  so  unsure,  so  that  we  will  not 
at  this  moment  of  maximum  opportunity 
even  press  our  m<n'"^""^  demstnd  for  res- 
olution of  the  one  peril  to  peace  that  is 
closest  to  us,  most  accessible  to  solution, 
most  desired  by  the  people  of  this 
Nation? 

But  if  we  seek  peace  In  our  hemi- 
sphere— if  we  seek  to  ask  this  one  demon- 
stration, this  one  price— will  we  not 
encourage  others  to  make  their  partici- 
pition  in  the  treaty  conditional?  We 
ate  asked  if  Egypt  will  not  demand  that 
Israel  quit  the  Middle  East,  that  we 
remove  our  troops  from  Germany,  and 
sd  forth. 

I  For  the  nations  who  have  signed  the 
ttfeaty  already,  the  answer  is  clear. 
T^ey  have  signed.  They  have  asked  no 
silch  condition.  And  why?  Because 
tiere  would  be  no  justification  for  such 
demands.  Israel  exists  by  lawful  process 
ahd  lawful  recognition.  Our  troops  are 
m  Germany  by  lawful  treaty.  No,  that 
argimaent  is  not  germane  to  the  reserva- 
tion. It  is  an  evasion,  not  to  be  consid- 
ered by  those  seriously  aware  of  the 
situation  in  Cuba  and  its  perfect  and 
clear  relevance  to  the  cause  of  peace, 
the  easing  of  tensions,  and  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Do  I  exclude  Cuba  unjustly?  Should 
not  Cuba  be  consulted?  Should  not  we 
a^k  Castro's  permission  before  propos- 
1^  this  reservation?  Let  someone  else 
it  opposition  to  this  reservation  ask  the 
qiuestion  if  he  will.  I  find  the  question 
vinworthy  and  the  answer  obvious. 
T  Castro  could  not  prevent  the  Soviet 
fi-om  removing  its  weapons  and  person- 
riel.  They  are  not  in  Cuba  by  the  de- 
mand of  any  treaty  that  is  binding  in  this 
Hemisphere.  No.  We  must  not  talk  to 
(Jastro  about  this  proposal,  any  more 
ian  we  talked  to  Castro  when  we  block- 
4ded  Soviet  ships  during  the  missile 
qrlsis. 

,  But  is  the  proposal  somehow  totally 
remote  from  the  situation  of  the  test 
l)an  treaty?  From  the  treaty,  yes.  Prom 
<iur  resolution  of  ratification,  no— not 
it  all. 

The  pertinency  of  this  reservation  to 
the  resolution  of  ratification  is  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  Senate.  If  the  Senate  feels 
that  Cuba  is  pertinent  to  peace,  then  it 
Will  be  pertinent.  If  the  Senate  decides 
that  America  should.  In  honor  and  con- 
science, expect  a  quid  pro  quo  from  this 
treaty  negotiation,  then  America  will  get 
that  quid  pro  quo,  or  the  Soviet  will  stand 
exposed  as  shallow  in  their  peaceful  in- 
tent, insincere  in  their  talk  of  easing  ten- 
felons,  dishonorable  in  their  behavior,  and 
dedicated  far  more  to  maintaining  a  base 
of  aggression  than  in  trying  to  build  a 
base  of  understanding. 

We  might  recall  that  the  present  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives once  thought  that  the  sever- 
ance of  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Soviet  was  so  pertinent  to  an  appropria- 
tions bill  that  he  suggested  it  as  an 
amendment  to  the  bill,  and  one  which 
failed  by  only  tliree  votes  in  1940.  He 
wisely  saw  that  pertinency  of  Soviet  in- 
tent and  actions  may  be  considered  in 


every  action  we  take.    His  colleagues  ob- 
viously felt  his  case  a  strong  one. 

Now.  surely,  there  is  more  obvious  per- 
tinency of  this  Cuba  reservation  to  our 
resolution  of  ratification  than  between 
diplomatic  relations  and  an  appropria- 
tions bill. 

If  we  study  the  precedents  of  treaty 
reservations  we  find  other  striking  proofs 
of  the  justification  for  this  proposal.  We 
also  lay  to  rest  any  fears  that  the  proce- 
durally minded  may  have  in  regard  to 
the  parliamentary  propriety  of  this  res- 
ervation. 

Quite  emphatically,  in  recent  years, 
presiding  officers  have  ruled  that  reser- 
vations are  open  before  the  Senate  it- 
self, following  the  close  of  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole.  Vice  President  Coo- 
lidge  did  so  during  the  debate  on  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Germany,  October 
17,  1921,  67th  Congress,  1st  session.  Rec- 
ord, page  6438.  Vice  President  Barkley 
did  so  during  the  debate  on  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty,  July  15.  1949.  81st  Con- 
gress, 1st  session,  Record,  pages  9534  to 
9537.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MoNRONEYl  did  so  whllc  presiding  over 
the  debate  on  the  United  States-Repub- 
lic of  China  Treaty.  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  1.  part  1.  page  1411. 

This  procedural  order  is  not  mentioned 
by  name  in  the  rules.    But  it  is  so  well 
established  that  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
arguably  challenged.    More  plausible,  on 
Its  face  at  least,  would  be  a  claim  that 
what  was  being  offered  was  not  a  "res- 
ervation," but  in  reality  an  amendment. 
Such  a  challenge  should  be  capable  of 
being  defeated  by  pointing  out  that  the 
problem  is  functional,  rather  than  one  of 
nomenclature.    Not     merely     proposals 
bear  the  talismanic  name  "reservation" 
which  are  open  before  the  Senate  itself, 
but  instead  any  proposal  which  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  resolution  of  ratification, 
rather  than  to  the  treaty  itself.    If  this 
be  deemed  a  mechanical  test,  the  reason 
for  dividing  presentation  between  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  and  the  Senate 
itself  is  entirely  mechanical.    The  idea 
that  a  reservation  may  be  so  drastic  as 
to  be  "in  substance"  an  amendment  is 
refuted    (a)    by  the  precedents,  which 
make  no  attempt  at  such  distinction; 
(b)   by  the  basis  for  distinguishing  be- 
tween them,  which  is  the  mechanical  test 
of  whether  they  apply  to  the  language 
of  the  treaty  or  to  the  language  of  the 
resolution  of   ratification;    and   (c)    by 
comparing  some  of  the  various  drastic 
reservations   that  have  been  proposed, 
and  on  occasion  adopted,  without  chal- 
lenge to  their  character  as  reservations. 
For  example,  the  reservations  proposed 
to  the  Versailles  Treaty  on  November  18 
and  19,  1919.  66th  Congress.  1st  session. 
Record,  page  8759  and  those  that  follow; 
the  reservation  reserving  the  right  to 
control  immigration  attached  to  the  res- 
olution  of   the   United   States-German 
Commercial  Treaty   of   1923    (44   Stat. 
2132)  as  compared  with  some  of  the  rath- 
er mild  amendments  that  have  been  pro- 
posed and  adopted  without  challenge  to 
their  character  as  amendments,  such  as 
the   amendment   proposed   by    Senator 
Pittman    to    the    proposed    Japanese- 
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American  Treaty  on  February  28,  1922, 
67th  Congress,  2d  session.  Record,  page 
3137. 

There  may  be  a  very  fine  line  between 
"reservations"  and  "conditional  ratifica- 
tions." and  between  "reservations"  and 
"understandings."  Such        blurring 

raises,  a  procedural  problem,  however, 
since  all  three  go  to  the  resolution  of 
ratification,  and  are  therefore  equally  in 
order  before  the  Senate  itself. 

There  Is  one  unfortunate,  confused 
precedent  cited  in  the  work  "Senate  Pro- 
cedure" which  appears,  from  the  text  of 
the  manual,  to  support  the  position  tJiat 
amendments  to  the  resolution  of  ratifi- 
cation— reservations,  and  so  forth — may 
not  be  proposed  from  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate.  This  stems  from  an  incredibly 
confused  situation  in  the  Senate  during 
the  debate  on  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
when  a  resolution  to  ratify  the  treaty 
had  Just  failed  by  a  vote  of  39  to  53.  A 
motion  to  reconsider  was  then  made  and 
carried  by  a  vote  of  63  to  30.  At  this 
point  Senator  Hitchcock  sought  to  pro- 
pose an  tunendment  to  the  resolution. 
Senator  Poindexter  objected  that  the 
rule  stated  no  amendments  were  in  order. 
Vice  President  Marshall  overruled  the 
objection,  and  was  in  turn  overruled  by 
a  narrow  margin  by  the  Senate  itself  on 
the  appeal  of  Senator  Lodge. 

Even  assuming  this  decision  to  govern. 
Its  rule  is  so  clouded  by  the  confusion 
resulting  from  the  passage  of  the  motion 
to  reconsider  that  it  is  not  sound  author- 
ity for  the  proposition  cited.  If  the 
resolution  of  ratification  may  not  be 
amended  by  offering  reservations  to  it, 
there  is  no  time  at  which  reservations 
may  be  offered  and  debated.  The  lan- 
guage of  rule  37  providing  that  at  this 
stage  "no  tmiendment  shall  be  received 
except  by  unanimous  consent"  must  re- 
fer to  amendments  to  the  treaty  itself. 
Any  other  result  would  be  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  the  Senate's  tradition  of  free 
debate. 

I  should  like  to  close  these  remarks 
with  one  personal  observation.  I  said 
at  one  time  that  this  reservation  might 
make  the  treaty  £u:ceptable  even  to  its 
harshest  critics.  Later  I  explained  that 
I  could  not  vote  for  the  treaty  with  or 
without  the  reservation. 

My  reason  Is  as  follows:  My  objection 
to  the  treaty  basically  Is  not  political, 
not  diplomatic,  but  simply  is  based  upon 
the  tragic  Impact  It  can  have  upon  the 
strength  of  this  Nation— a  strength 
which  I  see  as  the  only  sure  shield  of 
peace  in  the  world  today. 

To  make  my  position  absolutely  clear, 
and  to  follow  the  dictates  of  my  con- 
science. I  must  vote  against  the  treaty 
with  or  without  this  reservation. 

But  I  know  that  there  are  others  of 
my  colleagues  who  find  the  military  risks 
of  the  treaty  acceptable,  and  others  who 
find  the  political  risks  acceptable.  I 
also  know  that  these  men,  sincere  and 
good  willed,  are  not  blind  to  the  nature 
of  the  enemy  and  to  the  unchanged  na- 
ture of  the  challenge  to  our  and  the 
world's  freedom. 

It  is  to  them  that  I  offer  this  reserva- 
tion to  the  resolution  of  ratification,  with 


a  single  plea:  "If  you  must  vote  for  this 
treaty  then,  in  your  Nation's  name  and 
In  the  name  of  the  trust  your  Nation  has 
placed  upon  you,  demand  at  least  this 
single,  honorable,  appropriate,  and 
meaningful  price." 

Such  a  moment  may  not  be  ours  again. 
God  help  us  if  we  cannot  claim  it  now, 
in  the  cause  of  peace  and  the  name  of 
freedom. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  Harris  poll,  which  appeared  in 
the  morning  Washington  Post  &  Times 
Herald,  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ThB  HaRBIS  StTHVIT  :    PXTBLIC  BACKS  PiRMNESS 
ON  CtTBA,  BUT  PEW  WoTTLD  FaVOB  INVASION 

(By  Louis  Harris) 

When  Senator  Barbt  Goldwater  attacked 
President  Kennedy  for  his  handling  of 
CaBtro  and  Cuba,  the  Arizona  Republican 
touched  a  sensitive  political  nerve  end. 

Public  opinion  about  Mr.  Kennedy's  lead- 
ership on  the  Cuban  issue  has  been  easily 
more  volatile  than  any  other:  highly  critical 
after  the  abortive  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion,  soar- 
ing in  praise  after  the  showdown  over  Rus- 
sian missiles  last  October,  and  mixed  since 
then. 

Part  of  the  public's  uneasiness  over  Cuba 
is  the  widespread  feeling  that  the  security 
of  the  hemisphere  Is  breached  as  long  as  the 
Oommunlsts  have  a  bridgehead  90  miles  from 
the  United  States.  Part  is  also  due  to  the 
fact  that  Russian  troops  have  not  yet  been 
removed  from  Cuba. 

The  American  people  would  like  to  see  a 
more  decisive  stand  taken  against  Russian 
troops  remaining  In  Cuba.  A  firm  majwity 
would  favor  reinstating  the  blockade  of  last 
fall  if  the  Soviets  did  not  respond  to  such 
a  U.S.  ultimatum.  By  the  same  token,  how- 
ever, militancy  about  communism  in  Cuba 
is  not  so  high  that  It  has  aroused  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  back  an  invasion  of  the  Com- 
munist Island.  To  the  contrary,  no  more 
than  34  percent  of  the  public  would  support 
an  invasion  with  U.S.  troops. 

Our  latest  cross-section  of  the  American 
people  recorded  these  levels  of  approval  over 
the  Kennedy  record  on  the  Cuban  issue: 

PEOPLE   ASSESS    KENNEOT    CUBAN    BECOBD 

Percent 
approval 

Bay  of  Pigs  invasion 27 

October  1962  showdown 94 

Action  since  October  1962 56 

Overall  handling  of  Cuba 46 

The  root  of  continuing  concern  over  Cuba 
today  Is  the  failure  of  Rvissla  to  remove  Its 
troops  from  the  island.  While  the  Presi- 
dent has  announced  that  intelligence  re- 
ports indicate  further  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troc^w,  nonetheless  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people  believes  Mr.  Kennedy  should 
be  even  more  insistent  that  the  last  vestige 
of  Russian  armed  fca-ces  be  removed: 

ON    PBESmENT    INSISTING    THAT    RUSSIANS 
BEMOVE    TBOOPS    FBOM    CUBA 

Total 

Nation 

percent 

JJP.K.  should  insist 77 

Should  not  insist 11 

Not  sure 12 

However,  when  probed  in  depth  to  find  out 
how  far  the  people  would  be  wUling  to  see 
this  country  go  to  back  up  such  an  insist- 
ence, a  majority  woiild  support  reinstate- 
ment at  last  October's  blockade.    But  a  ma- 


jority emphatically  Is  not  now  prepared  to 
support  an  actual  invasion  with  U.S.  troops: 

WHAT    UNITED    STATES    SHOUXD    DO    IT    RUSSIA 
DOESN'T    BEMOVX    TROOPS 

Blockade 

Total 

Nation 

percent 

Put  back  blockade 67 

Don't  blockade 13 

Not  sure 20 

Invasion 

Should   Invade 34 

Don't  invade 35 

Not  sure si 

If  the  public  is  ahead  of  the  Prraldent  on 
Cuba,  It  is  in  its  desire  to  see  this  country 
take  a  tougher  stand  on  Russian  troops  sUU 
stationed  on  the  island.  However,  if  Mr. 
Kennedy's  Cuban  critics  give  the  impression 
they  favcH-  an  Invasion  by  U.S.  troops,  they 
will  surely  find  public  support  for  such  a 
position  wanting.  The  people  want  Russian 
troops  out  of  Cuba  and  above  all  want  Castro 
eliminated.  But  they  do  not  take  the  iwos- 
pect  of  war  lightly  either. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  briefs 
on  the  United  States-German  commer- 
cial treaty  of  1923,  the  treaty  with  Ger- 
many of  1921,  and  the  treaty  with  Japan, 
which  I  mentioned;  and  the  remarits  of 
the  now  Speaker  of  the  House  on  the 
profKJsal  about  which  I  mentioned  his 
activity  in  1940,  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  briefs 
and  remarks  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

United  States-Gebhant  Commerciai,  Treatt, 
44  Stat.  2132   (1923) 

Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many of  friendship,  commerce  and  consular 
rights. 

Signed  at  Washington,  December  8,  1923; 
ratification  advised  by  the  Senate,  with  res- 
ervations and  understandings.  February  10, 
1925;  ratified  by  the  President,  October  6, 
1925:  ratifications  exchanged  at  Washington, 
October  14.  1925;  proclaimed,  October  14, 
1925. 

And  whereas,  the  Senate  advised  and  con- 
sented to  the  ratification  of  the  said  treaty 
subject  to  certain  reservations  and  under- 
standings, as  follows: 

"First,  that  there  shall  be  added  to  article 
I  of  said  treaty  the  following :  'Nothing  here- 
in contained  shall  be  construed  to  affect 
existing  statutes  of  either  country  in  relation 
to  the  immigration  of  aliens  or  the  right  of 
either  country  to  enact  such  statutes'. 

"Second,  that  the  fifth  paragraph  of  article 
vn  and  articles  IX  and  XI  shall  remain  In 
force  for  12  months  from  the  date  of  ex- 
change of  ratification,  and  if  not  then  termi- 
nated on  90  days'  previous  notice  shall  re- 
main in  force  until  Congress  shall  enact  leg- 
islation inconsistent  therewith  when  the 
same  shall  automatically  lapse  at  the  end  of 
60  days  from  such  enactment,  and  on  such 
lapse  each  high  contracting  party  shall  enjoy 
all  the  rights  which  it  would  have  possessed 
had  such  paragraph  or  articles  not  been  em- 
braced in  the  treaty." 

And  whereas,  the  said  treaty  and  the  said 
reservations  and  understandings  have  been 
duly  ratified  on  both  parts  and  the  ratifica- 
tions of  the  two  governments  were  ex- 
changed in  the  dty  of  Washington  on  the 
14th  day  of  October  1925; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  known  that  I.  Calvin 
Coolldge,  President  ot  the  United  States  of 
America,  have  caused  the  said  treaty  to  be 
made  public  to  the  end  th&t  the  same  and 
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wvvrj  article  and  clause  therecrf  may  be  ob- 
asTTMl  and  ful&llwl  with  good  faith  by  the 
tTnlted  States  and  the  citizens  thereof,  sub- 
ject to  the  reservations  aforesaid." 
December  8.  1923,  p.  3158. 

TaxATT  WrrH  Okbmamt.  OcTOBm  18.  1931 
srmr-sivxKTH  congeess,  fibst  sxbsion, 

OCTOBZK  18.  ISai 


Presiding  Ofllcer  (Mr.  SnaLZMO).  The 
treaty  having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is  upon  agreeing  to  the  resolution 
oX  ratification  with  the  reservations  already 
agreed  to  as  In  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  and 
In  the  Senate,  which  the  Secretary  will  read. 

The   Assistant  Secretary  read  as  follows: 

"Retolveii  {two-thtrdM  of  the  Senatora  pres- 
ent eoneurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
•dTlse  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
tnetT  between  the  United  States  and  Oer- 
many  algned  at  Berlin  August  25.  1931.  to 
rector*  the  friendly  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  two  nations  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  subject  to  the  understanding  (em- 
phasis added]  which  Is  hereby  made  a  part 
at  this  resolution  of  ratification,  that  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  represented  or 
participate  In  any  body,  agency  or  commis- 
sion nor  shall  any  person  represent  the  United 
States  as  a  member  of  any  body,  agency,  or 
eommlBslon  In  which  the  United  States  Is 
authorized  to  participate  by  this  treaty  un- 
less and  until  an  Act  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  shall  provide  for  such  rep- 
resentation or  participation;  and  subject  to 
the  further  iinderstanding.  which  Is  hereby 
made  a  part  of  this  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion, that  the  rights  and  advantages  which 
the  United  States  is  entitled  to  have  and 
enjoy  \inder  this  treaty  embrace  the  rights 
and  advantages  of  nationals  of  the  United 
States  specified  in  the  Joint  resolution  or  In 
the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  and 
which  this  treaty  refers." 

Result:   66  yeas;    20  nays;    not  voting,  9. 

(CoNGHESsiONAL  Recc«o,  voltime  61,  part  6. 
page  6438.) 

TaxATT  Wtth  Japan 

8XKATOH  PrmCAM'S  AKXNOICXNT,  ABTICLZ  II  OV 
TRSATT 

The  United  States  and  Its  nationals  shall 
receive  all  the  benefits  of  the  engagements 
of  Japan  defined  In  articles  3.  4.  and  6  of 
the  aforesaid  mandate,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  Is  not  a  member 
o'  the  Leagrue  of  Nations. 

(3)  Existing  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
mandated  Islands  (p.  3137). 

Mr.  PrmtAN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  for- 
ward a  proposed  amendment  to  article  2. 

The  Presidino  Orncxx.  The  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  will 
be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Secritart.  At  the  end  of 
section  3  of  article  2  It  Is  proposed  to  strike 
out  the  semicolon  and  to  Insert  a  comma 
and  the  following  words:  "and  the  rights 
and  privileges  therein  guaranteed  to  the  re- 
spective nations  therein  referred  to  shall  not 
be  limited  or  abridged  by  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty."     (Page  3137.) 

Mr.  Pittman.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  sec- 
tion 3  does  extend  the  existing  treaties  to 
all  of  the  mandated  Islands  except  the  Island 
of  Yap.  but  with  regard  to  the  Uland  of  Yap 
there  are  special  limitations  placed  upon  ovir 
nationals.  I  desire  to  clarify  that.  If  their 
contention  Is  right.  If  there  are  no  special 
limitations  with  regard  to  our  nationals  In 
the  Island  of  Yap,  then  the  amendment 
which  I  proposed  makes  It  clear.  In  other 
words,  article  3  says  In  relation  to  the  land- 
ing of  cables  that  ovir  citizens  shall  have 
equal  rights.  Article  4  says  Insofar  as  they 
relate  to  electrical  communications,  our  citi- 
zens shall  have  certain  rights.     (Page  3141.) 

Plttman's  amendment  was  rejected  23 
yeas;   50  nays. 
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(CoNGXxsaioMaL  Rbooko.  February  28,  1932. 
P»«eai46.) 

S^ATI.  OOMMXMa,  JmnCS,  AMS  THB  Jtn>K3ABT 

AppaoruATioH  Bux.  1941 

rkBRUAXT   7,    1940.   TSTH  CONOBSSS,   tD  BBMIOlf. 
PACK  1172. 

I  Mr.  McCoRMACX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
ainendment  which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McCormack: 
Ptige  6.  line  10.  after  the  word  "Turkey", 
strike  out  the  words  "Union  of  Soviet  Soclal- 
Ut  Republics.- 

•  •  •  •  • 
Mr.     McCoEMACK.      (Offered     two     other 

atnendments ) 

The  first  amendment  simply  reduced  an 

lount  In  the  bill. 

The  second  amendment  stated:  "Page  17. 
after  line  14.  Insert  'Provided.  That  no  ap- 
propriation contained  under  the  caption 
'foreign  Intercourse"  shall  be  used  for  the 
maintenance  of  an  embassy  of  the  United 
Sitates  In  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
piubllca  or  any  character  of  expense,  other 
than  salaries,  for  the  maintenance  of  any 
officer  or  officer  of  the  United  States  State 
department  In  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Ilepubllcs.'  " 

Mr.  Calowkll.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman 
tliat  this  Is  not  the  place  for  the  matter 
t<)  be  taken  up.  nor  should  It  be  considered 
here.  This  Is  not  the  bill  under  which  we 
should  discuss  whether  we  are  going  to  recog- 
nize or  fall  to  recognize  Russia.  (Page 
1173). 

•  •  •  •  • 

,  Mr.  McCoRMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a 
vlery  Important  and  a  very  serious  matter, 
ih  offering  these  amendments  I  do  so  only 
after  profound  consideration. 

The  purpose  of  the  pending  amendment  is 
t^  prevent  any  money  appropriated  In  this 
mil  being  used  for  the  pajrment  of  the  salary 
the  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the 

atlon  which  we  all  know  Is  more  commonly 
scribed  as  Communist  Russia.  The  chair- 
an  of  the  subcommittee  has  suggested  that 
Is  Is  not  the  proper  place  to  consider  this 
estlon.  He  let  out  his  arg\iment  In  re- 
6|>onse  to  a  question  from  the  gentleman 
ftom  New  York  [Mr.  Fish].  This  Is  the 
Firoper  place.  We  have  the  responsibility  of 
ajjproprlatlng  money.  True,  the  question  of 
diplomatic  relationship  In  Itself  rests  with 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  but 
itnder  the  Constitution  we  have  the  power 
a(.  expressing  our  own  views  as  a  body  when 
a|)proprlatlon  bills  are  under  consideration. 
TVi  rare  cases,  such  as  In  the  case  of  the 
3ovlet  Union,  we  are  Justified  In  exercising 
c^ur  constitutional  power. 

i  The  argument  that  this  Is  not  the  place 
fbr  this  question  to  be  discussed  certainly 
1^  Irrelevant  If  advanced  from  a  constitu- 
tional angle,  because  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
sjtltutton  left  It  with  Congress  to  appropriate 
^oney.  If  Congress  has  the  power  to  appro- 
priate money,  Congress  has  the  power  not  to 
mproprlate  money  for  any  particular  pur- 
pose. 

'  What  are  the  clrcuipstances  which 
prompted  me?  In  1933  the  Soviet  Union 
was  recognized  In  a  semldlplomatlc  man- 
ner, as  a  result  of  the  so-called  Lltvlnov 
agreement.  In  this  agreement  the  Soviet 
^nlon  as  a  government  gave  Its  express 
apd  solemn  promise  to  the  Government  of 
5ie  United  States  and  to  our  people  that 
they  woxild  not  permit  "the  formation  or 
residence  on  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Of  any  organization  or  group,  and  that  they 
liTould  prevent  the  activity  on  that  territory 
Of  any  organization  or  group  or  any  repre- 
sentatives or  officials  of  any  organization  or 
droup  which  has  as  an  aim  the  overthrow  or 
preparation  for  overthrow  or  the  bringing 
about  by  force  of  a  change  in  the  political 
cr  social  order  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of 


the  United  States,  Its  Territories,  or  posses- 
sions." 

This  Is  a  promise  made  by  the  Soviet 
Union  to  our  Oovernment.  This  promise 
was  broken  within  1  month  after  It  was 
made.  This  promise  has  been  repeatedly 
broken  ever  since  It  was  made.  The  gentie- 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish),  who  was 
chairman  of  the  special  committee  that  In- 
vestigated subversive  activities,  brought  out 
evidence  of  direct  connection  between  the 
American  section  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  the  Third  International  and  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Russia,  which  Is  the  back- 
bone of  that  Government,  and  found  that 
Russia  was  Injecting  Itself  directly  Into  the 
Internal  affairs  of  the  United  States  by  fur- 
nishing money  and  contributing  In  every  way 
possible  to  that  which  they  hope  for,  the 
ultimate  overthrow  of  our  Oovernment.  The 
committee  of  which  I  was  chairman  uncov- 
ered the  same  type  of  evidence  of  the  activ- 
ity directly  In  our  country  of  the  Third  In- 
ternational and  the  Soviet  Oovernment,  col- 
laborating with  the  American  section  of  the 
Communist  Party  In  their  effort  to  obtain 
their  ultimate  objective,  of  the  overthrow 
of  our  Government  by  force  and  violence. 
(P.  1186.) 

Mr.  McOoHMACK  offered  the  amendment 
marked  In  pencil  on  the  previous  page. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  vote  taken  on  a  simi- 
lar proposition  to  this  a  short  time  ago  was 
very  close — 105  to  108.  I  am  serving  notice 
now  that  If  I  can  get  the  floor  I  shall  move 
to  recommit  the  bill,  with  Instruction  to 
report  the  bill  back  forthwith,  amendments 
adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  very  fact  that  105  mem- 
bers In  the  committee  voted  In  favor  of  this 
proposition  Indicates  a  very  strong  feeling 
In  support  of  the  effort  that  I  am  making  on 
this  occasion.     ( P.  1 192. ) 

The  Chairman.  The  question  Is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division 
(demanded  by  Mr.  McCormack)  there  were 
ayes  38.  noes  95. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  answer  a  question? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  try. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  am  Interested  in  the 
question  which  the  Senator's  reservation 
would  seem  to  imply.  Does  the  Senator 
feel  that  he  is  asking  for  the  biggest 
single  issue  in  the  cold  war  to  be  resolved; 
namely,  the  presence  of  Soviet  troops 
and  technicians  in  Cuba?  In  other 
words,  does  the  Senator  put  a  qualitative 
evaluation  upon  that  as  being  the  prime 
consideration  in  the  cold  war,  or  is  that 
not  the  basis  for  his  picking  this  one? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No.  I  picked  this 
one,  as  I  mentioned,  because  it  is  a  threat 
in  this  hemisphere.  It  is  an  immediate 
threat  to  us.  I  certainly  do  not  look  up- 
on it  as  the  only  threat  to  the  world  in 
the  cold  war.  There  are  other  threats, 
all  over  the  world.  This  happens  to  be 
very  close  to  the  United  States,  90  miles 
awaj'.  I  know  it  Is  of  great  concern  to 
all  Americans  and  particularly  of  great 
concern  to  Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  So  the  Senator  chooses 
this  issue  really  because  of  its  geographic 
contiguity,  rather  than  because  he  places 
this  as  the  top  issue  in  the  cold  war. 

Could  the  Senator  tell  us  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  the  prime  issue  in  the  cold 
war,  the  one  entitled  to  the  highest  of 
priority? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  it  is  the 
entire  subject  of  communism  and  Its 
spread  across  the  world.    This  involves 
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the  question  of  whether  the  free  peoples 
of  the  world  will  be  able  to  stop  the 
threat,  so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  sd- 
low  democratic  processes  to  operate  In 
the  countries  which  desire  them.  The 
general  spread  of  communism,  as  we  see 
it  in  Cuba  among  many  other  places.  Is 
the  issue  facing  the  world  today.  One 
might  say  that  peace  is  wrapped  up  in 
it,  and  many  other  subjects  which  are 
pertinent  to  the  cold  war. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  if  the  Senate  should  agree  to  the 
reservation,  by  the  required  vote,  the 
Russians  would  accept  it  and,  based  upon 
our  action  as  to  the  reservation,  actually 
withdraw  their  troops  and  technical  per- 
sonnel from  Cuba? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  like  to  beUeve 
that  they  would,  because  they  have  said 
on  at  least  two  occasions  that  they  would 
do  so.  They  told  the  President  last  Oc- 
tober they  would  do  it.  Earlier  this  year 
they  said  that  the  troops  would  be  out  by 
March,  I  believe. 

If  I  did  not  feel  that  there  was  a  pos- 
sibility of  Russia  going  through  with  this 
operation,  I  would  not  ofifer  the  reserva- 
tion. I  have  offered  it  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Mr.  Khrushchev  wants  the 
treaty  quite  badly.  I  do  not  know  why 
he  wants  it.  I  have  some  personal  feel- 
ings as  to  reasons  he  might  favor,  both 
military  and  scientific,  as  I  have  stated 
on  this  floor. 

But  if  Mr.  Khrushchev  really  wants 
the  treaty,  all  he  will  have  to  do  is  go 
through  with  the  word  he  gave  to  our 
President  on  at  least  two  occasions. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  if  Khrushchev  took  this  reservation 
because  we  imposed  it  and  implemented 
it  he  would  then  damage  himself  so 
heavily  in  his  own  ideological  struggle 
with  the  Communist  Chinese  that  he 
could  not  possibly  accept  this  from  us? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  believe 
that  would  have  any  bearing  on  the 
argument  that  the  Russian  Communists 
are  having  with  the  Red  Chinese  Com- 
munists. This  involves  promises  Khru- 
shchev has  already  made.  I  think  that 
those  promises  weakened  his  position, 
long  before  this. 

We  would  not  be  asking  Khrushchev  to 
do  something  unusual,  something  of 
which  he  has  not  heard  before.  We 
would  merely  be  saying  to  him,  "Keep 
your  word.  When  you  keep  your  word 
and  after  the  United  Nations  has  veri- 
fied that  it  has  been  kept,  then  we  will 
agree  to  have  the  treaty  deposited." 

This  would  in  no  way  affect  the  lan- 
guage of  the  treaty.  It  would  require  no 
renegotiation  at  all.  It  is  merely  a 
reservation.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  on 
previous  occasions  reservations  have 
been  adopted  to  treaties. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  have  no  quarrel  what- 
ever with  the  Senator  in  regard  to  the 
parliamentary  situation  or  the  deep  sin- 
cerity of  the  Senator  in  proposing  the 
reservation.  Indeed,  it  is  his  duty  to  do 
so  in  response  to  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience.  I  have  no  question  about 
that  whatever. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  another  ques- 
tion. I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  for 
his  patience  and  his  willingness  to  debate 
the  subject,  something  he  has  always 


been  willing  to  do.  He  Is  very  mettle- 
some.   I  admire  that  a  great  deal. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Senator  would 
consider  the  breach  of  faith  with  respect 
to  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and 
on  Rumania  of  the  same  quality  as  the 
Russian  breach  of  faith  with  respect  to 
Cuba — which  is  what  the  Senator  in 
essence  charges? 

In  other  words,  there  has  been  sub- 
version in  all  of  central  Europe,  not- 
withstanding the  solemn  promises  made 
at  the  conclusion  of  World  War  n. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Absolutely.  As 
I  said,  I  single  out  Cuba  because  it  is  a 
problem  in  this  hemisphere.  I  believe 
we  could  include,  with  equal  vigor  and 
with  equal  right,  all  of  the  countries 
which  the  Soviet  Union  or  communism 
itself  has  taken  over  by  force  or  by  sub- 
version. 

I  say  again  that  Cuba  is  a  clear  threat 
to  the  United  States  and  to  this  entire 
hemisphere,  and  that  is  why  I  singled  it 
out.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  unreasonable 
to  ask  Mr.  Khrushchev  to  do  this.  We 
should  remind  him  that  he  has  already 
promised  our  President  to  do  this.  It 
would  ease  tensions.  Certainly,  it  would 
eEise  tensions  throughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the 
treaty  is  to  ease  international  tensions. 

The  only  creator  of  tensions  in  this 
world,  to  my  mind,  is  the  Soviet  Union. 
Of  course,  the  Red  Chinese  now  are  step- 
ping up  their  activities  in  this  field. 

This  is  an  opportunity  for  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev, in  what  I  sense  is  a  "dove-like 
period"  of  his  life,  to  come  through  and 
convince  the  world  that  he  really  wants 
to  ease  tensions,  and  that  he  is  sincere 
in  participating  in  a  treaty  which  has  as 
its  basic  point  the  easing  of  tensions  by 
stopping  nuclear  testing  in  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  aware, 
is  he  not,  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviets 
regard — it  is  quite  wrong,  but  they  none- 
theless do  so  regard  it — our  position  in 
Berlin  and  in  Germany  as  being  as  illegal 
as  we  regard  their  position  in  Cuba? 
Would  not  Khrushchev,  as  the  Commu- 
nist Chinese  are  pressing  him  to  do,  turn 
around  to  say,  "Of  course.  If  this  is  to 
be  the  deal,  then  I  demand  that  you  take 
your  troops  out  of  West  Germany  and 
that  you  cease  pressure  upon  me  in  East 
Berlin,"  and  so  on? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  comparison  between  the  two 
situations.  I  readily  admit  that  the  So- 
viets would  probably  try  to  make  the 
cases  appear  to  be  similar.  We  are  in 
Germany  by  treaty.  We  are  in  NATO  by 
treaty.  Wherever  we  are.  we  are  there 
by  treaty  or  agreement.  They  are  in 
Cuba  at  the  behest  of  a  government  we 
do  not  recognize,  at  the  behest  of  a  gov- 
ernment the  Cuban  p>eople  themselves  do 
not  recognize.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  comparison.  They  are  not  in  Cuba 
by  treaty,  but  we  are  in  Europe  by  treaty. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  They  do  not  recognize 
the  West  German  Government,  and  they 
say  that  their  treaties  with  East  Ger- 
many are  as  good  as  our  treaties  with 
West  Germany. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  should  like  to 
conclude,  thanking  the  Senator  for  his 
patience,  by  again  asking  the  Senator  if 
he  really  believes  that  the  Russians  would 


take  this  reservation  and  nonetheless  go 
through  with  the  treaty?  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  whether  the  issue  is 
whether  the  reservation  would  kill  the 
treaty. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  the  reser- 
vation is  worthy  of  a  try.  I  do  not  offer 
it  capriciously.  It  offers  an  opportunity 
to  negotiate  on  a  subject  which  the  Presi- 
dent recognizes  as  not  being  accessible 
to  negotiation. 

This  presents  an  opportunity  to  test  a 
potential  enemy.  Is  it  really  going 
through  a  period  when  it  would  like  to 
ease  tensions?  Is  it  in  a  period  of  better 
relations  with  the  remainder  of  the 
world? 

I  suggest  that  this  would  be  a  good  way 
to  find  out.  If  it  turns  out  that  the  So- 
viets will  refuse  to  accept  this  proposal, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  this  body 
from  meeting  again  and  considering 
what  action  it  wishes  to  take.  We  could 
take  whatever  action  is  necessary  with 
regard  to  the  resolution  of  ratification. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  that  opportunity  would  be  open  to 
us?  Does  he  not  feel  that  if  we  made 
the  reservation  the  Russians  would  con- 
sider it  the  death  knell  of  the  treaty  and 
would  consider  that  the  pro-Communist 
Chinese  element  was  correct,  and  that  we 
really  did  not  mean  to  go  through  with 
this? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No;  I  cannot 
buy  that.  I  think  it  is  worthwhile  tak- 
ing the  chance  to  see  if  they  will  keep 
their  word.  If  they  will  do  that,  it  will 
put  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  better  light 
around  the  world.  If  she  wants  to  do 
it,  this  is  an  opportunity  for  her  to  do 
it,  and  to  keep  her  word. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  appreciate  not  only 
the  Senator's  sincerity,  but  his  desire  to 
arrive  at  what  is  best  for  our  country. 
The  reservation  proceeds  on  the  assump- 
tion that  we  can  get  something  out  of 
it  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  going  to 
go  along  with  it  no  matter  what  con- 
ditions we  aflax.  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
think  the  situation  points  exactly  the 
other  way.  I  think  if  we  press  the  res- 
ervation the  Senator  puts  forward,  it 
could  have  the  very  grave  effect  of  driv- 
ing Khrushchev  back  into  Mao  Tse- 
tung's  arms.  If  we  approve  the  treaty 
without  reservation,  what  we  shall  have 
sealed  can  be  helpful  to  the  nations  of 
the  world.  I  respect  the  Senator's  view- 
point, and  I  am  sure  he  respects  my 
viewpoint. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Presdent, 
how  much  time  have  I  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  think  it  would  be 
more  fair  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
if  he  could  take  the  time  reserved  to 
him  and  have  other  Senators  yield  time 
for  the  asking  of  questions. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield  time  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  desire? 

Mr.  MILLER.    Only  a  short  time. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 
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Mr.  MIIX£R.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Berlin  situation,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  not  prom- 
ised Mr.  Khrushchev  to  get  American 
troops  out  of  there:  has  he? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  No:  he  could  not 
do  it  without  consent  of  this  body,  I  as- 
sume. 

Mr.  MILLER.  But  Khrushchev  has 
promised  to  get  his  troops  out  of  Cuba: 
has  he  not?         

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     Yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  cannot  see  any  simi- 
larity between  the  two  situations. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Arizona  not 
feel  that  world  opinion,  99  nations  having 
signed  the  treaty,  would  weigh  heavily 
on  the  Soviet  Union  and  it  would  "knuck- 
le vmder"  to  follow  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
promises  to  our  country? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  think 
that  If  world  opinion  put  any  pressure 
on  any  nation.  It  would  be  responsive  to 
the  other  signatory  nations  who  urged 
that  the  Soviets  go  through  what  they 
promised  the  United  States  twice. 

Mr.  MILLER.  So  the  Senator  feels 
the  Soviet  Union  would  follow  through 
with  its  promises  to  the  United  States, 
so  that  the  treaty  would  be  operative? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  cannot  speak 
for  Mr.  Khrushchev,  but  I  think  the  op- 
portunity is  ripe.  After  all,  what  I  sug- 
gest does  not  point  to  the  specifics  of  the 
treaty.  All  I  have  sought  to  do  is  by 
way  of  reservation,  without  chsmging 
the  wording  of  the  treaty.  My  language 
would  merely  posttwne  tiie  effectiveness, 
until  we  were  satisfied  that  all  troops, 
eqiiipment,  and  so  forth,  had  been  re- 
moved from  Cuba.  

Mr.  KUCHEL  and  Mr.  CURTIS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3rield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  have  some  questions 
to  ask. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry.    

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  How  much  time 
has  the  Senator  left?       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  had  30  minutes. 
He  has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  he  wish  to 
give  up  the  5  minutes? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No:  the  minority 
leader  agreed  to  yield  for  questions. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  time  would 
come  out  of  the  time  on  the  treaty.  I 
have  control  of  the  time  in  opposition 
to  the  pending  question. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  10  minutes? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  still  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  happy  if  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas yielded  some  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
California  in  order  that  he  may  interro- 
gate the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  said  earlier  that  I  considered  this  issue 
the  most  important  thus  far  during  my 
Senate  tenure  I  will  have  had  to  cast  my 
vote  on  In  this  Chamber.    I  recognize 


that  men  of  good  will  In  this  Chamber, 
judging  the  same  set  of  facts,  may  decide 
differently.  That  Is  the  right  of  each  of 
us.  Indeed,  It  Is  our  duty  to  decide  as 
^e  see.  I  ejn  sure  my  friend  knows  of 
liy  respect  for  him.  I  want  to  put  sev- 
etal  questions  to  him. 

In  his  prepared  statement,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  says,  in  part,  as  shown 
oki  page  2 : 

What  would  the  reaervation  do?  Wo\ild  it 
rfquire  renegotiation  of  the  treaty?  Not  at 
all. 

I  And,  on  page  4: 

For  the  nations  who  have  signed  the  treaty 
already,  the  answer  Is  clear.  They  have  asked 
nio  such  condition.  And  why?  Because  there 
^ould  be  no  jTistlflcatlon  for  such  demands. 

I  Is  It  the  point  of  the  Senator  from 
/(rizona  that.  If  his  reservation  were 
adopted.  It  not  would  affect  the  commit- 
ments of  the  other  100  nations  which 
have  already  approved  the  treaty? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No,  I  would  not 
sny  so.  It  would  merely  postpone  our 
time  of  effectiveness.  That  is  all  it  does, 
lidoes  not  change  the  language. 
[Mr.  KUCHEL.  Would  the  Senator 
Vgue  that  it  would  not  postpone  the 
time  of  effectiveness  for  the  other  na- 
tions that  have  signed? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  would  post- 
pone the  date  of  effectiveness  on  the  part 
Of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  And  no  one  else? 
•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Let  us  look  at  It 
this  way:  Suppose  we  did  not  ratify  the 
treaty — which  I  do  not  suppose  will  hap- 
pen— and  the  signatory  nations,  other 
than  ourselves,  wanted  the  treaty  to  con- 
tinue in  force.    It  would. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Is  it  the  position  of 
t|he  Senator  from  Arizona  that.  If  his 
iteservatlon  were  adopted,  every  other 
liatlon  that  had  already  signed  it  would 
be  bound  by  the  treaty  Immediately? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No:  If  they 
wanted  to  get  out  of  it  at  any  time,  for 
4ny  reason,  they  would.    So  would  we. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  understand  the  3 
iponths'  notice  provision;  but  where  the 
Senator  has  said  that  his  reservation 
does  not  require  renegotiation,  and  they 
have  asked  for  no  such  condition.  Is  it 
ttie  Senator's  opinion  that  it  would  be 
ki  Immediate  force  with  respect  to  all 
Jther  nations  that  signed  It,  but  that  we 
ifould.  not  abide  by  It  imtU  the  terms  of 
the  reservation  had  been  met? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No.  My  under- 
standing Is  it  would  not  be  In  force  until 
tre  ratified  it  and  deposited  it.  This  res- 
ervation does  not  require  renegotiation: 
it  merely  postpones  the  date  of  effective- 
iess.  Let  us  assume  that  Mr.  Khni- 
Jhchev  said,  "Fine.  We  will  do  it  next 
peek."  or  "next  month."  The  date  of 
effectiveness  would  be  delayed  until  then. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  If  we  adopted  the 
Senator's  reservation,  would  it  postpone 
the  time  of  effectiveness  of  the  treaty 
lor  the  nations  which  as  of  today  have 
approved  it?        

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  my  estima- 
tion, it  would. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    It  would  postpone  the 

time?  

i  Mr.  GOLDWATER.    Yes.    I  say  that 
because  we  do  not  become  a  part  of  the 
xeaty  until  we  have  deposited  It. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  So  when  the  Senator 
says,  as  he  did  in  his  statement,  "For  the 
nations  who  have  signed  the  treaty  al- 
ready, the  answer  is  clear.  They  have 
signed.  They  have  asked  no  such  con- 
dition," we  must  read  that  to  mean  that, 
in  his  opinion,  if  the  reservation  is 
adopted,  the  time  of  effectiveness  for 
each  signatory  nation  will  be  postponed 
until  the  conditions  of  the  reservation 
are  met?  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  correct. 
I  think  the  Senator  Is  reading  something 
from  my  statement  without  reading  what 
was  said  before.  When  I  said  they  have 
asked  for  no  such  condition,  that  does 
not  mean  they  could  not  have.  They 
could  have  asked  for  any  condition  be- 
fore signing.  I  was  pointing  out  that  I 
was  not  agreeing  that  if  we  put  this 
reservation  into  effect  there  could  be  a 
demand  made,  for  example,  that  Israel 
quit  the  Middle  East  or  that  we  remove 
our  troops  from  Germany.  That  is  what 
I  was  referring  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  turn 
to  page  5  of  the  Senator's  prepared  text, 
where  he  says : 

We  might  recall  that  the  present  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives once  thought  that  the  severance  of  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  the  Soviet  waa  so 
pertinent  to  an  appropriations  bill  that  he 
suggested  It  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill, 
and  one  which  failed  by  only  three  votes  In 
1940. 

Let  me  ask  my  friend  from  Arizona 
whether  he  favors  severance  of  diplo- 
matic relations  by  the  United  States  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes;  I  have  ex- 
pressed myself  on  that  point  since  1934. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  3  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  BIUCHEL.  So  that  we  can  prop- 
erly make  up  our  minds  with  respect  to 
the  reservation,  which  is  offered  in  good 
faith  and  will  be  voted  on  by  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  in  good  faith  by 
both  those  who  favor  and  those  who  op- 
pose it,  let  me  ask  the  Senator  whether 
this  is  a  correct  statement  of  what  he 
said  the  other  day  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia: 

I  don't  give  a  tinker's  dam  what  the  rest 
of  the  world  thinks  about  the  United  States, 
as  long  as  we  keep  strong  militarily. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  has 
read  what  I  said.  I  meant  it.  I  have 
been  chastised  for  using  the  word  "dam." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Not  by  me  for  using  it. 
I  asked  this  question  of  Dr.  Teller,  for 
whom  I  have  the  most  profound  re- 
spect : 

Dr.  Teller,  when  you  were  the  adviser  to 
President  Elsenhower,  and  President  Elsen- 
hower announced  that  this  country  by  Itself, 
unilaterally,  was  entering  Into  a  self-imposed 
moratorium  on  nuclear  testing  In  space  and 
in  every  environment,  did  you  approve  of  It? 

He  said.  "No." 

I  ask  my  friend  from  Arizona  whether 
he  approved  of  President  Eisenhower's 
moratorium. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  did  not  at  that 
time.  I  said  I  did  not  think  it  was  wise 
to  do  that.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
California  was  not  present  in  the  Cham- 
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ber  when  I  said  that  perhaps  I  have  been 
too  close  to  the  military  and  perhaps  lean 
too  heavily  on  that  direction.  However, 
I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the 
lack  of  knowledge  we  possess  on  nuclear 
effects.  The  point  I  was  talking  about 
was  the  electromagnetic  pulse;  and  I 
do  not  believe  we  have  suflflcient  knowl- 
edge to  overcome  it. 

I  said  I  thought  most  of  It  could  be 
done  by  underground  testing,  but  that 
when  the  time  came  to  decide  whether  or 
not  we  had  the  ability  to  do  it,  we  would 
have  to  test  in  the  atmosphere. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona has  a  distinguished  service  record 
In  both  war  and  peace.  He  need  not 
apologize  for  saying  that  he  leans  heavily 
in  the  direction  of  the  military.  But  Is 
It  not  a  fact  that  every  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  approved  the 
treaty?  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  true.  It 
is  also  true  that  other  members  who  have 
military  responsibility  for  the  operation 
of  systems  and  the  development  of  sys- 
tems have  not  approved  it.  It  is  true  that 
some  scientists  disagree.  Opinion  Is  di- 
vided on  both  sides  of  the  question.  The 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  on  June  26,  ap- 
peared before  the  Subcommittee  on  Pre- 
paredness. I  admit  It  was  a  different 
type  of  treaty  that  was  being  considered. 
However,  under  oath,  to  a  man.  includ- 
ing the  Chairman,  they  disapproved  of  a 
test  ban  treaty.  I  am  the  first  to  recog- 
nize that  It  was  not  the  treaty  we  are 
considering  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
treaty,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Arizona  on  his 
reservation.  We  have  been  repeatedly 
told  that  Khrushchev  wants  this  treaty. 
The  Secretary  of  State  in  his  testimony 
said  that  it  offers  mutual  advantages. 
Mr.  Khrushchev  wants  this  treaty.  Cer- 
tainly to  have  him  comply  with  a  promise 
already  made  is  not  too  great  a  price 
to  put  on  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
Does  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  precisely 
the  reason  why  I  have  offered  the  reser- 
vation. I  believe  that  Mr.  Khrushchev 
wants  the  treaty.  I  believe  he  wants  it 
badly  enough  so  that  he  will  accept  ap- 
proval of  the  reservation.  I  have  not 
talked  with  him  about  it,  of  course. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  About  11  or  12  months 
ago  the  country  was  terrified  by  the 
existence  of  nuclear  warheads,  which 
could  be  fired  to  reach  the  Southeastern 
United  States,  and  perhaps  reach  as  far 
as  Washington  and  St.  Louis.  The 
country  was  terrified.  We  were  promised 
their  removal,  and  we  were  promised  in- 
spection. The  Senator's  reservation 
seems  a  fair  price  to  exact  in  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  another 
angle.  If  the  Senate  votes  down  the 
Goldwater  reservation,  what  will  be  the 
effect,  not  only  on  our  own  people,  but 
also  on  the  freedom-loving  Cubans?  It 
will  mean  that  they  realize  we  have  en- 
tered into  an  era  of  cooperation  with 
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Russia,  freezing  the  status  quo  for  en- 
slaved people  not  only  in  Cuba  but  also 
around  the  world.  Does  the  Senator 
agree? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  reser- 
vation. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  at  the  outset,  that  no  question 
of  any  kind  has  been  raised  on  the  point 
of  his  reservation  not  being  in  order  as  a 
procedural  matter.  That  is  a  point  that 
we  need  not  even  discuss.  I  believe  his 
reservation  to  be  inappropriate,  xmwise, 
and  irrelevant.  It  is  quite  similar  to  a 
suggestion  with  resp)ect  to  the  non- 
aggression  pact  made  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  was  turned  down,  quite 
properly,  by  our  negotiators,  as  going 
beyond  the  terms  of  a  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty. 

It  is  imwise  and  irrelevant  as  a  sub- 
ject matter  to  be  included  in  the  treaty. 
The  attempt  to  commercialize,  in  a  sense, 
the  treaty,  or  to  demand  a  price  for  Its 
ratification,  is  quite  unjustified. 

The  Secretary  of  State  did  not  state, 
and  no  one  else,  either,  that  Chairman 
Khrushchev  was  eager  to  have  the  treaty 
go  into  effect.  He  said  it  was  mutually 
desirable,  that  both  sides  have  an  inter- 
est in  this  particular  subject  matter.  We 
ourselves  excluded  the  other  suggestion 
by  the  Russians.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Russiaris  would  laugh  at  us  if  we  at- 
tempted to  put  this  kind  of  bargaining 
factor  into  the  treaty. 

There  are  many  other  Issues  the  Sena- 
tor has  raised.  I  recall  that  the  Russians 
agrreed  to  do  something,  which  they  failed 
to  deliver.  It  was  an  agreement  for  on- 
site  inspection,  to  see  whether  the  nu- 
clear weapons  had  been  removed  from 
Cuba.  They  said,  whether  or  not  it  was 
in  good  faith,  they  would  try  to  persuade 
Castro  to  do  it.  Castro  would  not  do  it. 
They  were  therefore  faced  with  a  di- 
lemma of  either  using  force  or  withdraw- 
ing aid  whatever,  which  would  embarrass 
them  as  far  as  their  own  policy  goes. 
They  were  in  a  difllcult  situation  in  their 
effort  to  conciliate  Cuba,  not  only  with 
respect  to  this  hemisphere,  but  also  with 
respect  to  China. 

I  do  not  minimize  the  Importance  of 
the  objective  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. I  only  say  that  it  is  quite  inappro- 
priate and  unwise  to  go  about  it  in  this 
way,  because  in  my  opinion — and  I  be- 
lieve the  majority  of  Senators  feel  the 
same  way — it  would  clearly  destroy  the 
treaty. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
Srleld  myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  was  Russia  that  made 
the  proposal  In  the  United  Nations  to 
have  a  U.N.  Inspection  team  visit  Cuba. 


The  proposal  was  accepted  by  the  United 
States,  and  that  became  the  formula  for 
settling  the  question  of  nuclear  arms 
in  Cuba.  Then,  as  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  stated,  Castro  told  the 
United  Nations  where  they  could  go,  told 
Russia  where  it  could  go,  and  told  the 
United  States  where  we  could  go;  and 
we  all  backed  down.  Someone  should 
have  been  a  little  more  forceful  at  the 
time.  However,  the  Russians  did  agree 
at  that  time  to  inspection. 

I  suppose  the  Senator  will  also  point 
out  that  none  of  the  101  coiai tries  that 
have  approved  the  treaty  can  become 
a  part  of  the  treaty  until  the  instrument 
of  ratification  by  the  United  States  has 
been  deposited. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  quite  clear. 
The  treaty  will  not  become  effective  until 
all  three  of  the  original  parties  have  de- 
posited their  Instruments  of  ratification 
with  each  other.  So  this  Is  not  a  ques- 
tion merely  of  affecting  the  United 
States.  There  will  not  be  a  treaty  until 
those  instruments  of  ratification  have 
been  deposited. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  proposal  made  by  Russia  that  an  in- 
spection team  of  the  United  Nations  go 
to  Cuba  was  made  with  tongue  In  cheek 
or  not;  but  the  fact  is  that  Russia  made 
the  propKjsal;  it  was  not  our  request. 
We  acceded  to  Russia's  request. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  one's  allies  to  whom  one  Is 
giving  military  assistance  is  not  unique. 
The  United  States  is  having  difficulty 
with  Vietnam.  We  do  not  like  what  Is 
taking  place  there;  yet  we  do  not  find 
the  Government  of  Vietnam  entirely  re- 
sponsive to  what  we  would  like  to  have 
It  do. 

I  do  not  know  how  aggressive  were 
the  efforts  of  the  Russians  to  make  the 
Cubans  do  what  the  Russians  wanted, 
but  I  can  well  imderstand,  knowing 
Castro  as  we  do  from  reports  of  his  ac- 
tivities, that  they  may  not  be  able  to 
get  the  Cubans  to  do  It. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  adopt  the 
proposed  reservation,  even  though  its  ob- 
jective is  worthy,  because  It  is  Irrelevant 
and  would  clearly  subject  the  United 
States  to  the  accusation — and,  I  believe, 
with  good  cause — that  we  simply  are  re- 
jecting the  treaty;  that  we  do  not  take 
it  seriously.  It  would  be  a  great  tragedy 
if  that  were  to  happen.  If  the  Senate 
does  not  wish  to  have  a  treaty,  the 
proper  way  to  reject  it  would  be  to  vote 
against  it  when  the  time  came  to  vote. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  remind 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  that  when 
Averell  Harriman  and  Dean  Rusk  came 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions on  July  23  to  submit  the  proposed 
treaty,  before  it  had  been  initialed  or 
signed,  while  the  committee  approved 
the  treaty  in  general — although  infor- 
mally. I  believe,  at  the  time — we  gave  Mr. 
Harriman  and  Mr.  Rusk  to  understand 
that  that  approval  applied  only  to  the 
test  ban  treaty  as  it  applied  to  the  atmos- 
phere, and  that  we  were  not  approving 
and  were  not  exF>ecting  them  to  offer  any 
other  adjunct  whatsoever  to  the  treaty. 

Mr.  FULBFtlGHT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  was  the  instruction 
they  received  from  the  committee  on  July 
23. 
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Mr.  FULSRIQHT.  We  were  assured 
that  they  would  not  accept  such  a  thing 
as  a  nonaggresslon  pact. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  At  the  time,  the  Rus- 
sians were  trying  to  interest  the  United 
States  in  a  nonaggression  agreement  to 
be  incorporated  in  the  treaty,  and  we 
completely  refused  it.  I  beUeve  it  was 
on  July  24  that  Mr.  Rusk  and  Mr.  Har- 
riman  appeared  before  other  committees. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
INOUYE  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wsis  concerned  about  a  statement  made 
by  the  distingiiished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  to  the  effect  that 
11  months  ago  the  people  of  the  Nation 
j^  were  terrified.  I  do  not  believe  they 
were.  We  were  all  concerned,  but  I  saw 
no  indication  of  terror  as  I  traveled  up 
and  down  the  Nation  during  that  pre- 
carious weekend.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
a  terror-stricken  people. 

I  must  differ  with  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  when  he  says  that  other  nations 
would  not  seek  reservations  comparable 
to  the  one  which  he  is  suggesting,  if  we 
insisted  upon  its  inclusion  in  the  treaty. 

They  have  asked  no  conditions  be- 
cause we  have  not  asked  any  conditions; 
indeed,  we  have  insisted  that  there  be 
no  conditions,  as  has  just  been  stated 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Aiken]  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  [Mr.  Pulbright]. 

Once  we  change  our  mind  on  this  in- 
sistence, once  we  begin  to  seek  solutions 
to  other  problems  beyond  this  pact  of 
limited  nuclear  testing,  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  that  others,  as  a  con- 
dition of  acceptance  of  the  treaty,  or  of 
remaining  in  the  treaty,  will  do  likewise. 
Our  good  faith  and  consistency  are  at 
stake  in  the  rejection  of  this  reservation. 
I  repeat  we  have  insisted  that  all  nego- 
tiation affecting  this  treaty  be  limited  to 
the  one  problem  of  limited  nuclear  test- 
ing. The  Russians,  as  the  Senator  is 
well  aware,  sought  to  go  beyond  this  and 
into  the  realm  of  a  nonagression  pact 
to  cite  a  specific  example.  We  refused. 
We  were  determined  to  hold  the  treaty 
to  this  one  issue.  Israel  signed  this 
treaty.  Egypt  signed  this  treaty.  West 
Germany  signed  this  treaty,  and  all  of 
the  other  nations  who  have  signed  it 
have  done  so  on  the  assumption  that  It 
would  be  confined  to  this  one  issue.  So 
I  repeat  what  I  said  earlier  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona : 

IX  we  accept  thlB  reservation.  In  the  end 
about  half  the  world  will  ask  reservations  of 
one  kind  or  another  to  the  effect  that  the 
other  half  withdraw  from  the  earth,  and 
since  the  feeling  will  be  mutual,  we  will  be 
back  where  we  started  from — with  each  half 
urging  the  disappearance  of  the  other,  even 
though  a  nuclear  disaster  will  provide  for 
the  extinction  of  both. 

There  is  not  a  Member  of  this  body 
who  does  not  wish  to  get  the  Russians 
out  of  Cuba.  The  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  OoLDWATSR],  in  expressing  that 
wish  in  his  proposed  reservation,  carries 
the  Senate  with  him  100  to  0.    I  am  sure 
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ht  would  carry  the  American  people  by 
something  of  the  same  percentage. 

In  its  good  Intentions,  Mr.  President, 
this  proposed  reservation  sovmds  most 
plausible.  Who  does  not  wish  to  get  the 
Russians  out  of  Cuba?  The  only  diffi- 
culty Is  that  the  Senator's  reservation 
would  not  get  them  out.  The  world  Is 
not  that  simple.  The  truth  is  that  the 
reservation  If  adopted  would  kill  the 
tileaty  and  have  no  effect  on  the  Cuban 
situation  whatsoever,  except  perhaps  to 
intensify  the  difficulties  there.  And  in 
kljlling  the  treaty  the  reservation  would 
h|ive  an  adverse  effect  on  the  health 
aiid  hopes  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  It  would  insure  the  continu- 
ance and  the  Increase  in  the  exposure  of 
the  population  of  this  Nation — men, 
wbmen,  and  children — to  radioactive 
d^age  to  health  through  fallout  from 
nuclear  testing.  It  would  pin  down  the 
foot  of  American  foreign  policy  so  that 
iti  could  not  even  essay  this  small  first 
stiep  toward  a  saner  and  more  mature  ap- 
proach to  the  great  threats  to  the  peace 
aod  security  of  the  Nation  and  the  world. 

.The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
wJATER]  Is  a  man  of  great  sincerity,  deep 
conviction,  and  unquestioned  integrity. 
I  respect  him  for  these  qualities  and  for 
hk  unwillingness  to  be  influenced  in  the 
slightest  by  political  considerations  in 
his  attitude  toward  this  treaty. 

The  Senator  made  clear  some  time 
back  that  he  could  not  suppwrt  this 
ti^aty.  He  made  clear  that  he  could 
not  support  it  even  if  the  reservation 
which  he  seeks  were  accepted  by  the 
Senate. 

That,  In  itself,  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
conclusive  argument  against  the  reser- 
vation. For  If  the  Senator  from  Arl- 
z<^na  cannot  accept  the  treaty  even  If 
h0  were  permitted  to  rewrite  it  as  he 
wishes  by  his  reservation,  how  much  less 
c^n  we  expect  the  treaty  to  be  accepted 
by  other  nations,  some  of  whom  may 
hive  a  somewhat  different  view  of  the 
world  than  his? 

The  Senator's  position  is  such  that  If 
the  Russians,  by  some  fantastic  quirk, 
w^re  to  accept  the  treaty  with  the  Sen- 
ator's reservation  attached,  the  Senator 
would  still  be  opposed  to  the  revised 
treaty.  In  other  words,  if  the  Russians 
wjere  to  agree  to  get  their  people  out  of 
Ctiba  by  the  terms  of  this  treaty  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  find  him- 
s^f  opposed  to  the  Russians  getting  out. 
Nbw,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  really  wants 
to  see  the  Russians  stay  in  Cuba.  Yet 
that  is  what  he  is  saying  when  he  In- 
sists on  the  inclusion  of  this  reservation 
ta  get  them  out  and  then  Insists  he  will 
not  vote  for  the  treaty  even  if  the  res- 
ervation is  accepted. 

In  these  circimastances,  the  purposes 
of!  the  Senator's  proposed  reservation  is 
transparent.  It  is  clear  that  its  pur- 
pose is  not  to  build  the  treaty  but  to 
b^ry  it,  to  bury  not  directly  and  cleanly 
biit  indirectly  and  obscurely.  It  seems 
toj  me  that  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
should  be  given  every  opportunity  to  do 
what  he  really  seeks  to  do  in  a  fashion 
mpre  in  accord  with  his  character,  which 
is  bold  and  fearless  and  always  to  the 
p<^t.    He  should  be  given  an  opportu- 


nity to  reject  this  treaty,  as  is,  on  final 
passage.  He  should  not  be  confronted 
with  a  treaty,  blurred  and  confused  by 
his  proposed  reservation.  I  think  we 
owe  it  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  as 
well  £is  to  the  Nation  to  reject  his  pro- 
posed reservation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  will  be  kind  enough  to  repeat 
what  he  said  about  the  threat  to  nuclear 
fallout. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  do  so.   I  said: 

In  killing  the  treaty  the  reservation  would 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  health  and 
hopes  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
It  would  insure  continuance  and  the  in- 
crease In  the  exposiu-e  of  the  population  of 
this  Nation — men,  women,  and  children — 
to  radioactive  damage  to  health,  through 
fallout  from  nuclear  testing. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  never  yet 
seen  anyone  prescribe  radioactivity  as  a 
prescription  for  bodily  health.  I  remind 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  that  if  the  treaty 
is  rejected,  we  can  expect  resumption  of 
tests  in  the  atmosphere,  with  the  conse- 
quent results,  both  genetic  and  physical, 
to  our  children. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Montana  is  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  prop>osing  that  Senators  vote 
in  favor  of  approval  of  the  treaty.  At 
the  same  time,  I  wish  to  make  clear  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana  that  I  very 
much  object  to  the  inference  that  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  sees  fit  in  his 
conscience  to  vote  against  Senate  ap- 
proval will,  therefore,  vote  to  have,  as  the 
only  alternative,  a  new  fallout  problem 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

If  I  recall  correctly,  the  President 
stated  in  June,  in  his  commencement  ad- 
dress at  American  University,  that  the 
I>olicy  of  this  country  was  that  it  would 
not  be  the  first  to  resume  testing  in  the 
atmosphere.  I  understand  that  that 
policy  still  holds  good,  regardless  of  what 
happens  to  this  treaty. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  understands  a  great  deal  more 
than  I  do.  In  my  11  years  in  the  Senate, 
I  have  never  attacked  the  integrity  of 
any  Senator  or  questioned  his  motives. 
Second,  no  one  knows  whether  our  coun- 
try would  be  the  first  to  resume  testing 
If  the  treaty  should  fail,  because  the  end 
result,  as  I  see  it,  of  Senate  rejection  of 
the  treaty  would  be  that  the  burden  of 
making  that  decision  would  be  placed  on 
the  two  great  nuclear  powers — the 
Uroited  States  and  Russia;  and  In  that 
event,  I  believe  the  end  result  would  be  a 
resumption  of  nuclear  testing  in  the  air — 
as  both  our  military  experts  and  some  of 
our  scientists  have  advocated. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Montana  think  the  end  result — 
which  would  be  of  equally  great  con- 
cern, if  not  even  greater  concern,  to  us — 
would  be  an  attempt  to  secure  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  treaty? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  would  not. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Montana  think  we  would  redouble  our 
efforts  in  that  connection? 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
asked  a  questloiL  In  my  opinion,  we 
might  then  continue  our  efforts  to  ob- 
tain a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty. 
But  it  Is  my  further  opinion  that  if  the 
treaty  were  to  be  rejected,  those  efforts 
would  not  be  any  more  successful  than 
past  efforts  have  been.  I  am  also  of  the 
opinion  that  the  end  result  would  be  a 
resumption  of  atmospheric  testing  and 
testing  under  water. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Montana  of  the  opinion  that  we  would 
be  the  first  to  resume  testing  in  the  at- 
mosphere? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  we  would 
be  free  to  do  so  if  we  so  desired.  Per- 
haps the  circumstances  then  existing 
might  compel  us  to  do  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  another  2 
minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes,  I  jield  2  minutes 
more  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  2 
more  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Let  me  Inquire  whether  the  Senator 
from  Montana  feels  that  the  President's 
statement  at  American  University  would 
not  continue  to  stand  if  this  treaty  were 
not  approved  by  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No  one  can  see  into 
the  future  and  be  able  to  state  an  opin- 
ion with  absolute  assurance.  All  one 
can  do  Is  conjecture.  I  believe  I  have 
conjectured  enough  to  Indicate  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  what  my  thoughts 
are. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  conclude  by  expressing  the  hope 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana  will 
recognize  that  his  conjecture  that  Senate 
rejection  of  the  treaty  would  expose  our 
people  and  people  throughout  the  world 
to  more  radioactive  fsdlout  Is  only  a  con- 
jecture on  the  part  of  himself;  certainly 
he  does  not  mean  to  Imply  that  the  con- 
jecture of  any  other  Senator  might  not 
differ  from  his. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  repeated 
his  statement  of  his  view,  I  now  repeat 
my  previous  statement; — ntunely,  that  at 
no  time  during  my  11  years  in  the  Senate 
have  I  ever  questioned  the  integrity  or 
good  faith  of  any  Senator  on  either  side 
of  the  aisle,  and  I  am  not  starting  to  do 
so  now. 

Mr.  THURMOND  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  p>ortions  of  the  record  to 
which  I  shall  now  make  reference  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  who  responded  to 
the  majority  leader's  statement.  First, 
I  refer  to  the  colloquy  appearing  on  page 
633  of  the  hearings  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Senator  Thurmond.  What  people  want  to 
know  Is  this:  We  have  been  reading  about 
fallout,  fallout  In  milk,  and  fallout  In  food 
and  resulting  Injxiry  to  the  future  generation. 
Is  It  possible  for  this  fallout  to  bring  about 
■terUlty  and  various  other  reactions? 


I  Just  want  to  ask  you  whether  you  feel 
that  there  Is  danger  to  people's  health  from 
the  little  fallout  radiation  resulting  from 
the  tests  we  have  conducted? 

Dr.  Poster.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Thttrmond.  Your  answer  is  "No"? 

Dr.  FosTia.  My  answer  Is  "No." 

Senator  Tbttkikond.  Thank  you. 

I  now  refer  to  the  questions  and  sm- 
swers  which  appear  on  page  214  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

RADIOACTIVE    FALLOUT 

Senator  Russell.  Dr.  Seaborg,  I  read  In 
the  paper,  I  believe  the  day  before  yesterday, 
that  there  is  twice  as  much  radiation  In  milk 
today  as  there  was  3  years  ago. 

Is  that  approximately  right? 

Dr.  Seabobc.  That  would  depend  on  the 
section  of  the  country  that  was  being  re- 
ferred to.  I  would  like  to  say  that  there 
are  probably  sections  of  the  country  where 
there  Is  twice  as  much  strontium  90  In  the 
milk  now  as  there  was  3  years  ago,  yes,  sir. 
Senator. 

Senator  Russell.  Has  that  yet  reached  a 
I>olnt  where  It  Is  sufacient  to  endanger  the 
human  family? 

Dr.  Seaborg  .  No,  sir. 

Senator  Russell.  It  Is  a  long  way  from  It? 

Dr.  Seaborg.  It  Is  a  considerable  distance 
from  It,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Russell.  I  must  express  my  sur- 
prise that  you  did  not  refer  to  any  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  from  lessened  fallout. 
Some  of  our  practicing  politicians  have  been 
predicating  their  vote  on  this  treaty  on  what 
they  call  v«7  cynically  and  irreverently  the 
"mother  vote,"  because  the  treaty  would 
lessen  the  dangers  of  Increasing  the  fallout. 

But  I  commend  you  for  being  frank  and 
honest  with  the  committee  and  not  bringing 
In  an  objection  that  Is  captious  and  not 
genuine. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Let  me  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  the  fact  that 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  on  record 
as  stating  that  testing  in  the  atmosphere 
would  be  necessary  under  present  condi- 
tions. In  other  words,  as  I  understand, 
if  the  Soviet  Communists  were  not  pre- 
vented by  this  treaty  from  testing  in  the 
atmosphere,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  be- 
lieve that  testing  in  the  atmosphere 
would  be  resimied. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAIi.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  has  Just  answered  a 
number  of  questions  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa.  However,  is  there  not  a  very  im- 
portant point  which  he  has  not  men- 
tioned? If  the  treaty  is  rejected  by  the 
Senate  what  will  be  the  psychological 
effect  on  the  99  nations  which  already 
have  signed  it?  Will  not  that  effect  be 
a  very  bad  one?  , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  correct.  I  have  stated 
only  one  effect.  Of  course,  there  are 
many  others. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
if  I  have  any  time  left. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  am  Interested  in  the 
Senator's  statement  that  Senate  adop- 
tion of  the  reservation  would  kill  the 
treaty.  I  have  to  agree  with  him.  But 
can  he  give  us  Miy  assurance  that  other 
proposals,  such  as  the  preamble  to  the 
resolution,  as  proposed  by  a  Senator  who 
Is  opposed  to  the  treaty,  would  not  have 
the  same  effect? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  certainly  can;  It 
would  not  have  the  same  effect.  It  will 
be  In  order,  and  I  think  It  Is  a  good 
preamble. 

Mr.  JA VrrS.   I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five 
minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Probably  I  shall 
not  use  all  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  after  listening  to  the 
objections  which  have  been  voiced  to  my 
reservation,  I  have  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  are  based  entirely  upon 
the  alleged  inappropriateness  of  the  res- 
ervation. But  I  point  out  that  the  same 
argument  has  been  used  against  proposed 
reservations  on  many  occasions  when  the 
Senate  has  considered  proposed  treaties. 
For  example,  I  recall.  In  that  connection, 
the  reservation  offered  to  our  treaty  with 
Japan  and  the  reservations  proposed  to 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  One  of  those 
reservations  provided,  as  I  recaU,  denial 
by  the  United  States  of  Its  participation 
in  any  organization  which  might  be 
formed  among  the  other  nations  asso- 
ciated with  that  treaty.  Similarly,  when 
the  Senate  was  considering  the  1923  com- 
mercial treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Germany,  the  same  arg\unent  of  in- 
appropriateness was  made  against  a  res- 
ervation which  provided  that  nothing 
contained  in  that  treaty  was  to  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  the  existing  rights  of 
either  country  in  relation  to  the  admis- 
sion of  aliens  or  the  right  of  either  coun- 
try to  enact  statutes  in  that  connection. 

In  my  opinion,  any  reservation  offered 
to  a  treaty  is  appropriate  and  germane. 
The  Senate  Is  charged  by  the  Constitu- 
tion with  giving  Its  advice  and  consent 
to  treaties.  Heretofore,  I  have  tried  to 
point  out  to  the  Senate  that  if  It  is 
merely  to  receive  proposed  treaties  from 
the  State  E>epartment  and  the  executive 
branch,  and  Is  not  really  to  give  Its  ad- 
vice and  consent,  but  merely  Is  to  pass 
on  them  pro  forma,  the  Senate  will  not 
be  doing  Its  duty. 

No  Senator  has  denied  to  any  other 
Senator  the  right  to  propose  reservations. 
I  think  this  debate  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  one  of  the  finest  to  which  I  have 
listened.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
compliment  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  who  conduct- 
ed the  hearings  In  a  very  courteous,  gen- 
tlemanly, and  sincere  way;  and  I  en- 
Joyed  very  much  sitting  with  him. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  we  should 
consider  what  other  nations  might  think 
If  we  even  proposed  a  reservation.  But 
only  two  countries  in  the  world,  other 
thsm  the  treaty  signers,  seem  to  have  any 
possibility  of  the  creation  of  a  nuclear 
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weapons  capability — although  the  scien- 
tists tell  us  that  any  nation  can  develop 
nuclear  power.  However,  whether  they 
can  use  it  as  a  weapon  is  doubtful. 

I  do  not  care  what  the  99  nations  think 
about  us;  I  think  we  must  maintain  a 
strong  military  capability.  I  will  vote 
against  Senate  approval  of  the  treaty 
because  of  my  fear  that  by  its  ratification 
of  the  treaty,  the  United  States  would 
weaken  itself. 

I  remind  Senators  that  the  treaty 
would  require  our  countir  to  pay  a  high 
price.  Although  the  future  may  prove 
the  treaty  to  be  worth  that  price,  at  the 
moment  I  have  my  doubts. 

In  1961  and  1962.  the  Russians  con- 
ducted tests  which  our  scientists  believe 
yielded  to  the  Russians  information  that 
we  do  not  have. 

So,  Mr.  President,  both  from  the  mili- 
tary standpoint  and  from  the  scientific 
standpoint.  I  believe  it  would  be  wrong 
for  the  Senate  to  approve  the  treaty. 
If,  instead,  we  had  continued  the  efforts 
to  obtain  a  full  ban  on  all  onsite  testing, 
even  though  that  might  have  taken  some 
time,  I  believe  that  would  have  been  the 
better  way  to  proceed. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  offered  the  reser- 
vation in  good  faith.  I  have  not  offered 
it  with  any  intention  of  killing  the 
treaty,  because  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
kill  the  treaty.  I  believe  that  the  op- 
ponents are  merely  conjecturing  as  to 
what  Khnishchev  might  do.  I  am  also 
conjecturing  as  to  what  he  might  do.  I 
believe  he  wants  the  treaty.  It  is  to  his 
military  and  scientific  advantage  to  have 
the  treaty.  Therefore,  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  he  would  go  quite  a  way  to  get 
the  treaty,  because  If  he  has  the  infor- 
mation that  our  scientists  and  military 
experts  feel  that  he  must  have,  he  now 
has  a  decided  advantage  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  physics  and  in  the  possibilities 
of  developing  stronger  weapons  and  de- 
fenses than  our  own.  For  that  reason, 
auid  that  reason  alone,  I  shall  vote 
against  the  treaty. 

I  urge  that  consideration  be  given  to 
my  reservation.  It  would  not  affect  the 
language  of  the  treaty.  It  would  merely 
ask  our  enemy  to  do  that  which  he  has 
promised  twice  to  do.  namely,  to  get  out 
of  Cuba. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  me  2  min- 
utes for  the  purpose  of  interrogating  the 
Senator  from  Arizona? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  recognize  the  ob- 
jective which  the  distinguished  Senator 
is  seeking.  As  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana said,  I  believe  that  is  the  objective 
of  every  Senator.  I  wish  the  Senator 
could  see  his  way  clear  to  withdraw  his 
reservation.  I  make  that  statement  for 
the  following  reason.  Many  Senators 
are  dedicated  to  the  removal  of  Russian 
troops  and  weapons  from  Cuba.  We 
look  upon  their  presence  in  Cuba  as  a 
menace  to  the  security  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  I  shall  feel  compelled  to 
vote  against  the  reservation  because  it  is 
my  judgment — and  apparently  it  is  the 
judgment  of  other  Senators — that  such 
a  reservation  would  kill  the  treaty.  I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is 


sincere  In  opposing  the  treaty,  but  many 
Senators  who  favor  the  treaty  do  not 
Wish  to  see  it  killed  by  attaching  a  res- 
ervation of  the  character  of  the  one  pro- 
posed. 

'  If  the  Senator  does  not  see  fit  to  with- 
draw his  reservation,  let  it  be  clear  that 
if  the  reservation  is  defeated — and  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  defeated  by  a  rather  over- 
whelming vote — defeat  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued as  meaning  that  we  are  ready  to 
accept  a  continuation  of  Russian  troops 
ahd  weapons  in  Cuba.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  1  minute  to  me  so 
that  I  may  answer  the  Senator  from  New 
Vork? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
t<ie  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  cannot  in  good 
c6nscience  withdraw  the  reservation.  I 
wftsh  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  I 
db  not  consider  a  vote  against  the  reser- 
vation as  indicating  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  any  Senator  to  see  the  status  quo 
continue  in  Cuba.  I  also  recognize  that 
no  Senator  has  been  more  accurate  and 
diligent  in  his  forecasting  of  what  is 
going  on  in  Cuba  than  has  the  dis- 
tijnguished  Senator  from  New  York.  I 
believe  this  reservation  is  a  price  that 
w*e  ought  to  exact  from  our  enemy  In 
payment  for  the  military  disadvantage 
in  which  we  are  placed.  That  is  my  rea- 
son for  offering  the  reservation. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Siena  tor  yield? 

jMr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
t^e  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

I  Mr.  SCOTT.  I  believe  it  is  well 
kbown  that  I  share  the  views  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  with  regard  to  the 
menace  presented  by  Cuba,  his  grave 
concern  at  our  failure  to  do  anything 
apout  it,  and  his  feeling  about  the  re- 
markable inaction  which  pervades  the 
administration  in  its  apparent  firm  res- 
olution to  take  no  action  whatever  at 
any  time,  now  or  in  the  future,  with 
regard  to  Cuba.  If  missiles  are  still  in 
Cuba,  they  should  be  removed,  and  the 
troops  there  should  be  removed.  So  I 
a^  totally  in  sympathy  with  the  senti- 
nlents  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
A^zona.  However,  I  am  rather  reluc- 
tantly drawn  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Senator's  reservation  would  not  accom- 
plish the  purpose  which  he  has  in  mind. 
I<  I  thought  it  would,  I  would  vote  for 
iti  Peeling  that  it  would  not,  I  am  con- 
sltrained  to  be  against  the  reservation. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  1  minute  to  me? 

I  Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
tae  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  in  accord  with 
my  friends  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating]  and  the  Senator  from 
Pfennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott].  Many  of  us 
h^ve  tried  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  repeatedly  the  fact  that,  in  the 
foreign  policy  of  our  country,  we  can- 
not forget  Cuba.  For  Senators  who  feel 
sQ  strongly  about  Cuba,  to  vote  against 
the  reservation  will  be  a  most  difiQcult 
task.  I  merely  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  when  I  vote  against  this  reserva- 


tion, I  shall  not  have  changed  my  feel- 
ings concerning  Cuba. 

Last  week  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
rejected  my  thought  that  the  time  when 
we  should  have  insisted  on  such  a  res- 
ervation was  before  the  treaty  was 
signed.     I  still  believe  that  to  be  true. 

But  I  also  believe  that  if  a  Senator 
has  come  to  the  same  conclusion  that 
I  have — though  somewhat  reluctantly — 
that  he  will  vote  for  the  treaty,  then  a 
vote  on  behalf  of  this  reservation  Would 
vitiate  a  vote  for  the  treaty  itself.  For 
that  reason  I  shall  vote  against  this 
reservation.  But  I  shall  not  relinquish 
my  hope  that  we  may  impress  upon  the 
State  Department  and  the  President  the 
absolute  necessity  that  we  do  something 
immediately  and  positively  in  relation 
to  Cuba. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  important  thing  we  must  remember 
is  that  the  Cuban  people  are  a  part  of 
the  human  race,  too,  and  that  while  they 
live  in  Cuba,  they  are  not  part  of  the 
human  race.  They  will  be  as  affected  in 
relation  to  the  object  of  the  treaty  as 
will  all  the  rest  of  us. 

What  about  the  East  Germans  and 
the  central  Europeans?  How  about  the 
99  nations  that  have  already  signed  the 
treaty?  They  would  feel  extremely  bad 
if  we  killed  the  treaty  by  voting  for  the 
reservation.  In  my  judgment,,  that  is 
exactly  what  we  would  be  doing.  In 
addition,  we  would  be  driving  Khru- 
shchev into  the  arms  of  Mao  Tse-tung  by 
saying  that  we  cannot  do  a  thing  with 
Khrushchev. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  on  my  feet, 
there  are  two  things  we  must  nail  down. 
We  cannot  approve  the  treaty  on  the 
theory  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  not 
get  anything  out  of  it.  We  are  not  chil- 
dren. Of  course  they  will  get  something 
out  of  it.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  ratify  the 
treaty  because  Khrushchev  wants  it. 
We  want  it,  too.  We  have  our  reasons; 
he  has  his  reasons.  The  margin  may 
be  slim,  but  I  think  it  is  in  favor  of  rati- 
fication and  decisively  in  favor  of  reject- 
ing  reservations  which  would  kill   the 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 


SAM  GILBERT  BRATTON 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  just 
a  week  ago  I  reported  to  the  Senate  the 
death  in  New  Mexico  of  our  former  col- 
league, Carl  A.  Hatch.  Now  today  I  rise 
again  to  announce  the  passing  of  an- 
other former  colleague,  also  a  former 
Senator  from  New  Mexico.  Sam  Gilbert 
Bratton.  Sam  Bratton,  who  served  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  Jr^m  March  4.  1925.  to 
June  1933.  died  1  week  after  his  former 
law  partner  Senator  Hatch.  Sam  Brat- 
ton was  born  in  Kosse  in  Limestone 
County.  Tex.,  August  19,  1888.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Texas  bar  in  1909  and 
moved  to  Clovis.  N.  Mex.  in  1915  to  prac- 
tice law.    From  1919  to  1922  he  served 
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as  judge  of  the  Fifth  Judicial  District  of 
New  Mexico.  In  1922  he  was  elected  an 
associate  justice  of  the  New  Mexico 
Supreme  Court,  serving  on  the  highest 
bench  in  New  Mexico  for  21  months  until 
he  resigned  to  accept  nomination  to  the 
U.S.  Senate.  He  was  elected  in  1924, 
and  served  In  the  Senate  until  his  res- 
ignation in  1933  to  accept  appointment 
as  a  judge  of  the  10th  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals.  Judge  Bratton  retired  in 
1962  and  made  his  home  in  Albuquerque, 
where  he  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Church  and  a  32°  Mason  and  Shriner. 
He  was  a  highly  regarded  member  of 
the  court,  and  his  passing  will  be 
mourned  by  many  of  those  to  whom  he 
was  a  friend. 


NATS— 76 


THE  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN   TREATY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  Executive  M  (88th  Cong..  1st  sess.), 
the  treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests 
in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space,  and 
underwater.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  reservation  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
reservation  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  GoldwaterI.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  CARLSON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HruskaI.  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
In  the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long].  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."    I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore], 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschel. 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long], 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore]    are  absent  on  oflBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pastore],  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  is 
necessarily  absent  and  his  pair  has  been 
previously  announced  by  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  17, 
nays  75,  as  follows: 
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Bennett 

Jordan, Idaho 

Stennls 

Byrd.  Va. 

Mechem 

Talmadge 

CurtU 

Mundt 

Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

Robertson 

Tower 

Eastland 

Russell 

WlUlams,  Del 

Qoldwater 

Simpson 

Aiken 

Omening 

MUler 

Allott 

Hart 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Morton 

Bayh 

Hlckenlooper 

Moss 

Beall 

Hill 

Muskle 

Bible 

Holland 

Nelson 

BogKS 

Humphrey 

Neuberger 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Pell 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javlts 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Randolph 

Church 

Keating 

Rlblcoff 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Saltonstall 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Smathers 

Dlrksen 

Magnuson 

Smith 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Douglas 

McClellan 

Symington 

Edmondson 

McOee 

Walters 

EUender 

McGovem 

Williams,  N  J. 

E:rvln 

Mclntyre 

Tarborough 

Pong 

McNamara 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Fulbrlght 

Metcall 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— S 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Mansfield 

Engle 

Lausche 

Pastore 

Oore 

Long.  La. 

So  Mr.  Goldwater's  reservation  was 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
reservation  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ^end 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification,  and  ask  that  it  be 
read  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution  of  ratification 
add  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"It  \B  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  In  the 
negotiation  of  any  future  treaty  or  ajnend- 
ment  to  a  treaty  (Including  any  amendment 
to  this  treaty)  which  becomes  effective  only 
when  ratified  by  certain  specified  parties.  It 
should  be  the  position  of  the  United  States 
that  no  other  country  should  be  permitted 
to  sign  or  accede  to  such  treaty  or  amend- 
ment until  It  shall  have  been  ratified  by 
such  specified  pau-tles." 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President- 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  addition  to  the 
time  allowed  under  the  amendment,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  15  additional  min- 
utes under  the  treaty. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
46  days  since  President  Kennedy  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  the  treaty  banning 
nuclear  weapons  tests  in  the  atmosphere, 
underwater,  and  in  outer  space  we  have 
witnessed  throughout  this  Republic  a 
true  demonstration  of  democracy  at 
work  through  the  attention  being  given 
by  citizens  individually  and  in  groups  to 
the  effect  which  the  provisions  of  this 
treaty  will  have  on  the  future  peace  of 
the  world,  and  more  especially  on  the  fu- 
ture of  this  country  which  we  all  love  and 
cherish. 

During  the  past  46  dasrs  I  have,  as  one 
of  the  more  recently  appointed  members 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, engaged  in  intensive  studies  of 
all    the    ramifications    of    this    treaty. 


Knowing  that  the  final  responsibility  for 
approval  or  rejection  of  this  proposed 
treaty  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  100  Mem- 
bers of  this  great  deliberative  body,  I 
have  searched  diligently  in  all  areas  of 
activity  on  this  treaty  for  the  full  in- 
formation behind  the  treaty  and  what 
its  provisions  will  mean  to  the  world.  I 
have  attended  the  hearings  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  listening  to 
the  testimony  of  the  expert  witnesses  be- 
fore that  committee  and  after  listening 
to  them  I  have  gone  back  to  the  record 
and  reread  their  analysis  of  the  treaty. 

I  have,  in  addition,  attended  many 
secret  executive  sessions  during  which 
significant  reports  were  heard  and  rel- 
evant factors  were  discussed.  I  have 
listened  to  the  speeches  which  have  been 
delivered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
the  subject.  I  have  sought  out  and  vis- 
ited with  other  Senators  and  with  de- 
fense experts  in  an  effort  to  obtain  their 
knowledgeable  opinions  on  the  provisions 
of  this  treaty  and  their  effect  on  the  fu- 
ture of  America.  All  of  us  in  this  great 
body  have  the  same  objective — to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom.  I 
know  that  all  of  us  hope  that  we  can  cast 
our  vote  with  all  of  the  wisdom  we  can 
command  and  with  respect  for  the  judg- 
ments of  all  others  in  their  decision — 
each  with  the  same  hope  that,  whatever 
our  vote  may  be,  it  will  advance  the 
cause  of  peace  with  freedom  for  all  areas 
of  the  world. 

Forty-six  days  ago  when  debate 
started  throughout  the  country  on  this 
treaty  there  was  confusion  in  many 
minds  as  to  just  what  the  language  of 
the  treaty  implied.  I  myself  was  amazed 
and  disappointed  at  the  loose  and  am- 
biguous language  which  was  used  in 
the  drafting  of  this  treaty.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  reach  agreement  with  anyone  on 
just  what  the  provisions  of  this  treaty 
meant.  However,  after  46  days  of  debate 
throughout  the  country  and  after  exten- 
sive hearings  by  at  least  two  Senate  com- 
mittees and  through  legal  memoran- 
dums submitted  for  the  official  record 
there  has  now  evolved  a  much  better 
understanding  of  what  the  meaningful 
provisions  of  the  treaty  really  are.  We 
know  that  this  treaty  prohibits  nuclear 
weapon  tests  as  well  as  all  other  nuclear 
explosions  in  peacetime  in  three  environ- 
ments: the  atmosphere,  imderwater,  and 
outer  space.  Underground  explosions 
are  permitted  so  long  as  the  radioactive 
debris  remains  within  the  country  where 
the  explosions  take  place.  Peaceful  ex- 
periments and  uses  in  which  we  are  in- 
terested can  be  conducted  underground 
within  the  limits  of  the  treaty. 

The  treaty  does  not  end  the  arms  race. 
It  does  not  necessarily  even  ameliorate 
it.  It  does  not  reach  the  essential^oal 
of  controlling  nuclear  weapons  testing 
or  of  safeguarding  the  world  agtiinst  their 
use.  In  fact,  I  am  one  who  feels  there 
is  more  that  this  treaty  does  not  do  than 
that  which  it  actually  accomplishes. 

There  is  an  old  Arabian  proverb  which 
says: 

Pour  things  there  are  which  never  return; 
the  sped  arrow,  neglected  opportunity,  time 
spent,  and  the  spKJken  word. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  in  the  develop- 
ment  and  presentation  of  this   treaty 
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there  fs  a  raat  element  of  neglected  op- 
portunity. Tbere  Is  for  me  more  of 
tra^c  disappointment  tlwn  of  real  slg- 
niflcant  achievement.  It  la  poertWe.  but 
I  hope  not  neceasarfly  ao.  that  this  treaty 
could  become  a  disastrous  setback  to  the 
world's  hopea  for  nuclear  disarmament, 
the  outlawing  of  nuclear  warfare,  and 
the  proTlslon  by  treaty  for  adequate  and 
Fwsitlve  mutual  onslte  Inspection  In  all 
nations  to  insure  that  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear war  Is  forerer  eliminated.  Let  us 
an  hope  and  pray  that  in  our  zeal  to  settle 
for  this  second  best  arrangement  and 
agreement  that  we  did  not  miss  the 
world's  best  opportunity  to  attain  the 
real  objective  of  a  complete  and  compre- 
hensive nuclear  weapon  test  ban  treaty 
with  full  smd  unrestricted  onslte  Inspec- 
tion by  an  parties  combined  with  the  otrt- 
lawry  of  nuclear  war  and  the  orderly 
but  total  disarmament  and  destruction 
of  an  nuclear  weapons.'* 

We  have  been  told  by  our  President 
and  by  otir  Secretary  of  State  that 
"changed  conditions"  of  some  type — they 
have  never  l)een  able  or  willing  specif- 
ically to  define  those  changes  or  condi- 
tions— have  in  some  way  given  Khru- 
shchev and  the  Riissians  an  urgent  de- 
sire to  Join  us  in  some  type  of  treaty 
discouraging  nuclear  testing,  armament, 
and  war.  Perhaps  this  is  true  since  for 
so  long  Russia  has  resisted  so  vigorously 
any  such  treaty  not  tied  in  with  other 
considerations  completely  unacceptable 
to  the  United  States.  However,  assum- 
ing the  truth  of  this  report  and  the  fact 
that  Russia  confronts  changed  condi- 
tions— be  they  economic,  political,  or  be- 
cause of  difficulties  with  their  Conunu- 
nist  Chinese  cohorts — It  was  aH  the  more 
imperative  that  our  leaders  endeavor  to 
achieve  the  big  success  and  accomplish 
the  significant  goal  of  inducing  Russia  to 
sign  a  comprehensive  nuclear  treaty 
which  woxxld:  first,  outlaw  nuclear  war; 
second,  prevent  aU  forms  of  nuclear  test- 
ing other  than  for  peaceful  pursxiits; 
third,  provide  for  the  orderly  and  com- 
plete disarmament  of  afl  existing  nu- 
clear weapons;  and  fourth.  Include  safe- 
guards and  provisions  for  on-site  mutual 
inspection — completely  without  restric- 
tions or  limitations — so  that  all  parties 
concerned  would  be  positive  In  their 
knowledge  that  aU  terms  of  the  treaty 
would  be  met  and  continued  in  compli- 
ance. 

That,  Mr.  President,  Is  the  type  of  nu- 
clear treaty  for  which  I  would  like  to 
vote.  That  would  have  been  a  real 
breakthrough  for  peace — a  genuine  step 
forward — a  mighty  "first  step  on  a  long 
journey"  the  destination  of  which  would 
be  permanent  peace  and  clear  to  aH 

During  the  hearings  I  asked  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  others  how  hard  we 
tried  at  the  treaty-formulating  meeting 
to  win  this  real  victory  for  humanity — 
to  get  a  wholly  effective  nuclear  treaty. 
I  was  assured  an  effort  had  been  made. 
But  when  we  asked  for  the  transcripts 
of  the  discussions ;  for  a  record  of  what 
was  asked  and  offered  and  denied;  for  a 
detailed  statement  on  the  tenns  we  car- 
ried to  the  meeting  and  the  reasons  why 
a  more  comprehensive  and  complete 
treaty  Indudlng  mutual  onslte  inspec- 
tkms,  we  were  met  with  the  hoary  old 


argimient  of  Elxecutlve  privilege  and  the 
deniial  of  our  request  that  those  back- 
ground papers  be  made  public.  Likewise, 
the  ETublle  la  to  be  kept  in  darkness  con- 
ceriiing  the  details  of  the  Kennedy- 
Khrushchev  correspondence.  All  of  this 
I  tesent  and  deplore  but  most  especially 
I  deplore  and  resent  the  fact  that  if  In- 
deed changed  conditions  forced  Russia  to 
alter  its  position  and  sign  a  treaty  de- 
void of  extraneous  considerations,  our 
country  muffed  its  greatest  opportunity 
by  settling  for  far  less  than  what  a  more 
determined,  talented,  and  persistent  ap- 
proach could  have  provided  at  the  meet- 
ing prior  to  the  initialing  of  the  treaty 
text. 

I  hope  I  am  wrong,  but  I  fear  that  this 
gOWen  («jportunity  to  move  the  Com- 
munists in  our  direction  oa  nuclear  dis- 
armament may  not  come  soon  again.  I 
aip  sorry  and  worried  that  we  settled  so 
qviickly  and  so  easily  for  something  sec- 
oad  best  if  it  is  indeed  that  good. 

I  also  recognize  that  now  that  we  have 
initialed  the  text  of  the  treaty  and  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  thereby  given  Ex- 
e<}utive  agreonent  to  the  treaty  that  it 
could  well  be  that  to  faU  to  ratify  this 
second  best  treaty  now  might  make  fur- 
ther progress  or  future  understandings 
nbt  only  improbable  but  perhaps  impos- 
sible. To  do  nothing  in  this  area  of 
importance  to  world  survival  is  to  invite 
an  acceleration  and  proliferation  of  the 
nuclear  armament  race — to  continue 
indefinitely  and  without  restraint  the 
rival  and  unfriendly  competition  in 
bwlding  and  testing  weapons  of  an- 
nlhilative  destnictive  power  is  to  invite 
ultimate  nuclear  war.  This  is  an  un- 
Uiinkable  alternative — nuclear  war — 
a  death  knell  for  the  blessings  of  civiliza- 
tion and  freedom  as  we  know  them  and 
enjoy  them  today. 

The  discussions  of  the  past  46  days 
huve  cleared  up  many  points  of  distress 
ta  the  minds  of  all  of  us  on  the  effects 
of  the  provisions  of  this  treaty.  We  have 
now  been  assvired  by  Dr.  Glenn  Seaborg, 
Ghairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  by  Dr.  Edward  Teller  that 
t<ie  commercial  and  domestic  pollution 
of  atmosphere  in  our  country  has  more 
of  an  adverse  effect  on  the  health  of  our 
ppople  than  does  existing  radiation  fall- 
otit.  In  fact,  these  experts  established 
t^at  fumes  caused  by  the  exhausts  of 
ctirs  and  trucks  are  more  Inimical  to  our 
national  health  than  &\\  the  accumulated 
radiation  from  the  atmosphere. 

I  wiU  not  duplicate  the  facts  which 
were  Inserted  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord by  Senator  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  on 
ateptember  19.  Senator  Btrd  of  West 
Virginia  placed  In  the  Record  all  of  the 
ejccerpts  from  the  testimony  of  all  the 
hearlnsrs  which  completely  proved  the 
falseness  of  the  assiunptlons  which  have 
been  made  that  "we  need  this  treaty  to 
protect  our  people  from  the  disastrous 
effects  of  nuclear  fallout."  I  would  like 
tt>  Insert  In  the  Rkcord  at  this  pcrfnt  In 
r»y  remarks,  however,  some  additional 
evidence  coming  to  me  in  a  letter  from 
Dr.  John  H.  Lawrence,  director  of  Don- 
ner  Laboratory,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley. 

I  believe  that  Dr.  Lawrence's  testi- 
mony on  this  point  is  significant,  albeit 


it  reaches  us  so  late  In  Uk  consideration 
of  the  treaty.   He  writes : 

Deak  Sewatok  Mitndt:  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  writing  to  you  regarrftng  the  dl«- 
cusslon  of  radl&Uon  and  f&Uout  \n  the  teet 
ban  treaty  debate.  My  pxirpoee  Is  not  to 
arirue  the  larger  merlta  of  the  treaty  but 
rather  to  expresa  the  view  that  the  fall- 
out fear  has  been  overemphaalaed,  with  po- 
tential harm  to  our  future  security  and  to 
our  future  peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy. 
I  hare  been  Increasingly  alarmed  by  news- 
paper reports  In  which  men  of  high  posi- 
tion In  our  Oovernment  repeatedly  argue 
that  testing  must  be  stopped  because  oX  pos- 
sible present  and  future  damage  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  world  from  radiation  fallout. 

I  have  worked  in  the  field  of  biological  and 
medical  uses  of  atomic  energy  since  1935, 
when  the  first  radioactive  isotopes  and  the 
new  nuclear  radiations  were  available  from 
the  first  cyclotrons,  and  having  been  active 
In  the  research  and  practical  aspects  of  radi- 
ation protection  since  those  early  days  I 
have  concluded  from  my  work  that  any  risk 
from  a  slight  Increase  In  background  radia- 
tion resulting  from  nuclear  testing  is  negli- 
gible ownpared  with  the  risks  of  modem  liv- 
ing Incurred  routinely  and  with  little  pub- 
lic concern :  smog,  cigarette  smoking,  chemi- 
cals in  Industry  arid  agriculture,  automobile 
driving — these  and  other  modern  risks  are 
greater  tr>"*"  those  from  the  fallout  of  nu- 
clear testing.  When  viewed  In  perspective, 
the  very  small  relative  risks  of  fallout  from 
testing  are  of  little  cotmequence  In  eraluat- 
Ing  this  treaty.  The  real  questions  are 
whether  the  treaty  enhances  our  national 
security  and  whether  it  reduces  the  risks  of 
nuclear  war,  this  latter  being  the  real  dan- 
ger of  radiation  damage.  Terrorizing  our 
people  about  fallout  now  Is  not  only  using 
the  wrong  argument  for  the  treaty  but  it 
may  very  well  inhibit  us  in  performing  fu- 
ture weapKms  tests  when  such  tests  may  be 
vital  to  our  security.  MoreoTcr,  the  fear 
thus  engendered  may  have  Inhibiting  ef- 
fects on  our  rapid  development  of  nuclear 
power,  which  Is  essential  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  living  for  a  growing  population. 
I  urge  that  we  keep  radiation  In  perspective. 

I  am  sending  on  to  you  a  copy  of  a  state- 
ment I  made  on  this  subject  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1958.  It  was  din-lng  that  summer 
the  United  States  sent  to  OencTa  three 
Bcientista,  one  of  whom  was  my  brother, 
Prof.  Ernest  O.  Lawrence,  to  discuss  with  the 
Russians  cessation  of  testing.  No  one  was 
'more  Interested  in  making  every  effort  to 
bring  this  about  than  was  my  brother,  if 
It  could  be  done  without  endangering  the 
future  of  this  country  and  the  free  world. 
By  emphasising  danger  from  faUout  we  are 
neglecting  other  more  important  dangers. 
Very  sincerely, 

John  H.  Lawrencx,  fiU>. 

So  speaks  Dr.  John  Lawrence,  who 
works  In  this  field  and  who  is  the  brother 
of  Dr.  Ernest  Lawrence,  of  South  i:>akota, 
the  Nobel  Prize  winner  who  directed  the 
work  in  splitting  the  atom  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  thus  enabling  this 
country  to  move  forward  in  the  nuclear 
field.  I  am  proud  to  state  that  the  father 
of  these  men  was  the  president  of  one  of 
our  fine  State  teachers'  colleges  In  South 
Dakota  for  many  years,  and  the  Law- 
rence brothers  are  true  South  Dakota 
products. 

We  learned  from  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  and  other  Defense  Depart- 
ment spokesmen  such  as  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  that  this  is  not  a  step  toward  dis- 
armament. In  fact.  Secretary  McNa- 
mara strongly  urges  that  not  just  the 
United  States  but  the  nations  of  the 
West  continue  to  mamtain  their  military 
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strength  as  a  foundation  for  future  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
which  I  hope  wiU  continue. 

In  a  memorandum  Inserted  in  the 
Record  dealing  with  a  speech  which 
had  suggested  arms  cuts  and  com- 
plained about  America's  having  sm 
overkill  capacity.  Secretary  McNa- 
mara indicated  he  was  convinced  that 
large  cuts  in  the  strategic  budget  could 
not  be  adopted  without  substantial  risk 
to  our  national  security.  He  Insisted  we 
should  become  stronger  rather  than 
weaker  in  our  military  posture,  and  with 
this  statement  from  our  Secretary  of  De- 
fense I  completely  agree. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  treaty 
we  have  been  assured  in  testimony  by  the 
experts  In  the  Defense  Department  and 
the  scientists  Involved  In  getUnig  the  job 
done  that  there  would  be  nVrC^atlon  of 
testing  underground  or  of  arms  develop- 
ment. We  were  assured  by  Dr.  Bradbury, 
director  of  the  Los  Alamos  Scientific 
Laboratory,  that  with  underground  test- 
ing we  can  develop  and  test  whatever 
type  of  warhead  may  be  required  for  an 
antiballistlc -missile  system.  He  fiu-ther 
stated : 

Small  weapons,  cleaner  weapons,  tactical 
weapons  to  the  extent  that  any  of  these  are 
needed  and  practical,  can  be  worked  on  and 
Improved.  We  can  investigate  many  of  the 
effects  of  nuclear  detonations  or  other  deto- 
naUons  on  other  nuclear  wearheads;  Infor- 
mation which  is  useful  In  connection  with 
the  study  and  design  of  system  requirements 
for  both  offensive  and  defensive  nuclear  war- 
heads and  their  delivery  systems.  Much 
knowledge  already  exists  here,  but  much 
more  can  be  found. 

With  this  assurance  from  the  ex- 
perts— and  we  must  rely  on  their  testi- 
mony and  their  advice,  we  know  we  can 
remain  nuclearly  strong  and  capable  of 
meeting  any  threat  which  might  be  posed 
by  the  Communist  world  If  the  treaty  Is 
abrogated.  It  Is  up  to  aU  of  us  to  make 
sure  that  we  maintain  this  capacity  and 
strength. 

MlSSn.!    GAP 

The  sworn  testimony  before  our  two 
committees  has  also  refuted  for  all  time 
the  partisan  charge  that  during  any  pe- 
riod of  our  history  America  has  suffered 
from  a  missile  gap.  We  now  have  it  di- 
rect from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  him- 
self that  there  has  never  been  a  missile 
gap  which  at  any  time  enabled  the  Rus- 
sians to  excel  us  in  this  field.  Secretary 
McNamara  assures  us,  too,  that  he  wlU 
never  permit  one  to  develop  under  his 
jurisdiction  and  administration.  He 
tells  us  categorically  the  United  States 
leads  the  rest  of  the  world  combined — 
including  Russia — in  our  missile  p>ower 
and  might.  If  this  treaty  is  ratified  we 
place  a  solemn  and  unending  responsi- 
bility upon  President  Kennedy,  upon  Sec- 
retary McNamara  and  upon  their  suc- 
cessors to  maintain  that  lead  so  long  as 
nuclear  weapons  form  a  part  of  the  ar- 
senal of  any  country  in  the  world.  They 
have  accepted  this  responsibility.  We  in 
Congress  have  the  corresF>onding  respon- 
siblUty  to  hold  them  to  it. 

Further,  we  have  been  assured  by  one 
and  all  who  have  appeared  before  the 
committee  and  by  documents  of  legal  in- 
terpretation inserted  in  the  printed  rec- 
ord that  if  the  treaty  is  abrogated  by 


the  Soviets  we  can  and  will  immediately 
activate  our  plans  for  continued  testing 
where  It  would  be  prohibited  by  the 
treaty.  In  fact,  I  was  assured  in  my 
questioning  of  Mr.  McNamara  that  with- 
in a  very  short  period  of  time  we  cotild 
and  would  carry  out  extensive  and  effec- 
tive tests.  We  were  assured  that  if  Con- 
gress provides  the  funds,  the  necessary 
equipment,  scientists,  and  laboratories 
will  be  maintained  for  Immediate  atmos- 
pheric testing  if  that  time  ever  comes  to 
pass  when  the  treaty  Is  abrogated. 

A   BASIC    QUESTION    TO    BE    ANSWERED 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of 
the  coin.  We  know  that  failure  to  ratify 
this  treaty  would  actually  settle  nothing. 
Just  as  ratification  of  the  treaty  fails 
to  end  the  peril  of  potential  nuclear  war 
and  leaves  more  of  the  problems  posed  by 
nuclear  weapons  unsolved  than  it  seeks 
to  solve,  so  too  the  rejection  of  this 
treaty  would  do  nothing  to  end  the  po- 
tential of  nuclear  war  or  to  settle  the 
problems  or  eliminate  the  dangers  of  our 
time  and  era  of  history.  In  support  of 
ratification  of  the  treaty  it  can  be  said, 
however,  that  it  moves  in  the  direction 
of  solviiTg  one  of  the  great  problems 
which  challenges  our  country  in  this 
atomic  age.  That  problem  stated  simply 
is:  "What  wiU  the  future  hold  and  what 
will  be  our  situation  if  no  restrictions  are 
Imposed  agaifist  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear armed  might  beyond  the  countries 
now  considered  nuclear  powers?" 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  question  which 
has  plagued  my  mind  and  caused  me 
many  sleepless  hours  as  I  have  devoted 
myself  to  an  analysis  of  the  factors  In- 
volved in  trying  to  determine  how  to  cast 
my  own  vote  on  this  matter  of  treaty 
ratification.  If  we  reject  the  treaty  and 
If  by  rejecting  It  we  create  an  interna- 
tional climate  In  which  no  future  and  no 
more  comprehensive  treaty  can  be  nego- 
tiated, what  happens  to  our  hope  for  sur- 
vival If  as  time  moves  on  we  find  not 
3  or  4  countries  with  capacity  to  either 
start  or  wage  a  nuclear  war  but  confront 
Instead  a  world  map  on  which  8  or  10  or 
12  countries  have  developed  that  ca- 
pacity? Who  in  aU  this  world  and  what 
conceivable  International  mechanism  can 
then  Insure  civilization  against  the  awe- 
some consequences  of  a  nuclear  holocaust 
Ignited  by  design  or  through  accident  by 
any  of  these  countries?  Does  anyone 
anywhere  believe  such  action  would  not 
escalate  into  worldwide  nuclear  war  and 
destruction  ?  This  treaty  at  least  has  the 
merit  of  limiting  and  discouraging  other 
nations  from  entering  this  msid  race  to- 
ward disaster  and  If  despite  such  a 
worldwide  expression  of  policy  some  na- 
tion violates  Its  prohibitions  we  revert  at 
worst  to  a  resiunptlon  of  the  pagan  ri- 
valry In  nuclear  destruction  in  which  we 
are  now  engaged. 

A  rACTOR   LARGELY    OVERLOOKED  IN  THIS  BCBATC 

I  turn  now  to  a  factor  which,  very 
strangely,  has  largely  been  Ignored  In  the 
debate.  When  we  stop  and  look  at  the 
situation  which  exists  today  we  must 
realize  that  the  inhibitions  of  this  treaty 
place  no  greater  restrictions  upon  us  than 
upon  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

There  have  been  far  fewer  new  re- 
strictions proposed  for  us  in  fact  than 
those  proposed  for  imposition  ui>on  the 


other  nations  of  the  world.  From  a  care- 
ful study  of  all  the  evidence  presented, 
I  cannot  convince  myself  that  ratifica- 
tion of  this  treaty  creates  any  vast  new 
chfinges  In  our  present  security  programs 
or  nuclear  weapons  testing  programs  that 
are  likely  seriously  to  jeopardize  our  de- 
fense capacities  or  our  abilities  to  carry 
nuclear  war  to  the  enemy  should  such 
an  eventuality  occur. 

It  has  been  largely  overlooked  in  this 
debate  but  actually  a  proper  evaluation 
of  our  policy  today  finds  that  our  cur- 
rent American  policy  of  nuclear  testing 
is  that  we  will  not  test  in  the  atmosphere 
and  thus  no  significant  changes  are  in- 
volved in  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
except  that  it  would  also  prohibit  the 
testing  underwater.  We  are  advised  that 
underwater  testing  has  value  only  Inso- 
far as  determining  the  effect  of  a  nuclesu- 
blast  on  ships  but  has  no  value  on  im- 
proving the  efficiency  of  an  overaU  nu- 
clear weapons  system. 

All  of  us  as  responsible  legislators 
know  that  under  our  Constitution  and 
separation-of -powers  concept  of  govern- 
ment the  President,  as  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces,  and  the  focal 
point  of  our  foreign  policy,  has  the  ple- 
nary authority  to  effectuate  certain  de- 
cisions on  national  policy.  One  of  these 
decisions  which  the  President  has  made 
is  whether  to  test  nuclear  weapons  un- 
der certain  conditions  or  whether  not  to 
test;  whether  to  utilize  or  not  to  utilize 
atmospheric  testing  in  our  nuclear  arms 
development  program.  Perhaps  I  can  be 
corrected  but  I  know  of  no  congressional 
action  whereby  we,  as  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  can  compel  the  President  to 
proceed  with  a  weapons  testing  program 
at  a  time  when  he  specifically  opposes  it 
and  has  In  fact  publicly  announced  a 
program  which  bars  such  tests. 

On  June  10.  1963.  in  an  address  at 
American  University.  Washington,  D.C., 
President  Kennedy  stated  : 

I  now  declare  that  the  United  States  does 
not  propose  to  conduct  nuclear  tests  In  the 
atmosphere  so  long  as  other  states  do  not  do 
so.    We  will  not  be  the  first  to  resume. 

President  Eisenhower  had  declared 
such  a  moratorium  on  testing  which  was 
broken  by  Soviet  testing  in  1961.  Now 
President  Kennedy,  through  his  state- 
ment and  decision  of  Jime  10.  has  placed 
In  effect  the  vital  and  most  significant 
provisions  set  forth  in  the  treaty  now  be- 
fore us.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  therefore 
necessary  that  any  consideration  given 
to  the  defense  Implications  of  this  treaty 
must  be  made  with  relationship  to  that 
pubUc  establishment  of  American  policy 
by  the  President  on  June  10,  1963. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  whether  or  not 
we  ratify  this  treaty  actually  makes  very 
little  difference  today — technically — on 
our  testing  procediwes.  We  are  baxred 
by  the  self-imposed  restrictions  In  that 
Presidential  proclfunatlon  from  atmos- 
pheric testing.  The  Russians  are  not  so 
bound.  Thus  this  treaty  actually  ex- 
tends to  Russia — so  long  as  she  conforms 
with  its  provisions — and  to  all  other  sig- 
natory nations  the  prohibitions  and  re- 
strictions against  atmospheric  testing 
which  President  Kennedy  Imposed  on 
the  United  States  on  June  10.  It  clearly 
Imposes  upon  Russia,  therefore,  far  more 
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lAhibiUong  than  it  add«  to  our  prevailing 
policy  in  the  United  Sta4£s. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  this  treaty 
bars  testinc  in  three  areas:  In  the  atmos- 
phere, in  outer  space,  and  underwater. 
B^^^<^^ly  the  restrictions  on  testing 
above  grouzul  have  been  in  effect  in  the 
United  States  since  June  10,  and  a&  I 
pointed  out  earlier  in  my  remarks,  no 
case  has  been  made  by  any  scientific  or 
military  authority  for  the  imperative  im- 
portance of  underwater  testing.  Since  it 
is  Inconceivable  that  any  President 
would  pledge  this  country  to  refrain  j 
from  atmospheric  testing  while  secretly 
ordering  tests  in  outer  space,  this  means 
thi.t  treaty  actually  changes  the  status 
quo  of  our  American  policy  on  nuclear 
weapons  testing  primarily  by  including 
the  prohibition  of  underwater  testing. 
Underground  testing  will  be  continued 
regardless  of  whether  this  treaty  is  rati- 
fied or  rejected.  And — I  repeat— xmder- 
water  testing  is  of  minimal  Importance 
according  to  all  testimony.  | 

I  am  certain  that  we  could  develop  an-  j 
other  46  days  of  debate  over  the  wisdom 
and  the  desirability  of  the  President's 
proclamation  whereby  such  specific  self- 
tmposed  restrictions  were  prescribed  for: 
the  United  States  so  long  as  no  other  na-  j 
tlon   held   nuclear   tests    or  conducted! 
nuclear  explosions  above  the  ground.        \ 

Speaking  for  myself.  I  regret  President  I 
Kennedy's  announcement  and  feel  that  I 
both  our  national  defense  posture  and' 
our  treaty  bargaining  power  would  have 
been  much  stronger  had  he  not  made, 
such     a    proclamation.    Unfortunately 
that  ts  now  "a  spoken  word"  which  can- 
not be  recalled.    However,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, ft  does  not  appear  realistic  to  be- 
Beve  that  since  this  Is  today  our  policy, 
we  have  so  much  to  lose  that  we  should 
reject  extending  this  prohibition  to  other 
nations  by  treaty  since  a  violation  by, 
one  nation  frees  all  nations  from  all  of 
the  restrlctlre  provisions  of  the  treaty. 
Further  this  treaty  does  not  in  any  way 
diange  oar  capacity  or  inhibit  oar  ac- 
tivities tn  under^ound  testing. 

Therefore  If  we  consider  this  treaty 
In  the  perspective  In  which  It  was  nego- 
tiated with  the  knowledge  of  our  prevail-  j 
ing  policy  of  banning  our  own  atmos-l 
pherlc  testing.  I  am  ccmvtnced  that  It 
is  in  cur  best  national  interest  and  the 
better  choice   for  the   pre9ervatk>n  of 
world  peace  to  ratify  this  treaty.    I  shall 
so  cast  my  vote  in  the  treaty  rollcall 
during  Tuesday's  session  of  the  Senate. 
In  so  doing  I  readily  acknowledge,  how- 
ever, that  strong  and  persuasive  argu-l 
ments  can  be  made  against  such  ratifi- 
cation, and  I  respect  the  izuilvldnal  Judg- 
ment of  every  Senator  who  votes  either 
"aye"  or  "nay"  on  that  important  roll- 
call.    All  of  us  will  be  voting  with  the< 
realization    that    only    the    passage    of 
time,  and  perhaps  the  ultimate  verdict 
of  history,  will  determine  who  was  rlghti 
and  who  was  wrong  in  this  decision. 

Mr.  President,  like  other  Senators  I 
have  recseived  a  great  volume  of  corre- 
spcHidence  and  counsel  on  this  subjeci.. 
All  of  it  has  been  valued,  has  been  eval-i 
uated.  studied  and  considered.  I  regret 
my  secretarial  facilities  are  so  limited, 
that  I  coiild  not  undertake  to  answer 
anything  more  than  a  very  small  frac- 
tion of  the  maQ  and  messages  received. 


from  outskle  the  boundaries  of  South 
Dakota.  To  all  South  Dakota  commu- 
nications. I  have  of  course  replied  by  per- 
sonal letter.  The  letters  from  my  home 
State  reflected  the  divided  opinion  which 
prevails  among  iis  all.  although  it  is  sim- 
ply honest  to  report  that  by  a  compara- 
tively narrow  margin  more  communica- 
tions reached  me  from  home  against  the 
measure  than  were  received  supporting 
ratification.  In  both  instances,  how- 
ever, tliere  was  reflected  an  awareness 
of  the  seriousness  of  our  decision,  of  its 
confusing  and  sometimes  contradictory 
aspects,  of  the  Imponderable  and  the 
unpredictable  elements  Involved,  and  In 
mosft  cases  a  prayerful  admonition  that 
in  the  final  analysis  I  call  upon  all  the 
sources  of  information  and  reason  at  my 
command  and  vote  my  conscientious 
judgment.  This  of  course  Is  what  each 
of  us  must  do  tn  a  matter  of  this  im- 
portance and  potentiality.  Consequent- 
ly, that  Is  what  I  shall  do  tomorrow. 

ASGITMSNTS    AGAINST    THX    TREATT 

Among  the  arguments  hesu-d  during 
the  testimony  on  the  treaty  and  from 
those  counseling  us  from  their  homes 
and  offices  were  specific  expressions  of 
genuine  concern  on  specific  a^ects  of 
the  treaty's  consequences  and  implica- 
tions.  Again  only  history  will  deter- 
mine the  ultimate  replies.  Let  me  list  a 
few  of  these  points  of  opposition  which 
give  me  great  concern,  however,  pri- 
marily to  emphasize  and  reiterate  once 
again  the  necessity  of  maintaining  an 
American  policy — hammered  out  and 
implemented  by  both  the  executive  and 
the  legislative  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment— which  will  help  to  minimi7.e  if 
not  to  eliminate  the  dangers  and  the 
problems  suggested  by  those  favoring 
rejection  of  the  treaty. 

First.  The  Communists  will  never 
keep  a  treaty  once  their  own  best  inter- 
ests lead  them  to  favor  its  violation,  and 
their  record  of  perfidy  and  treaty  viola- 
tions is  both  long  and  notoriously  bad. 

This  p(Axxt  states  an  admitted  truth. 
and  the  Russian  record  clearly  supports 
it.  I  have  heard  no  prominent  witness 
in  the  hearings  deny  or  try  seriously  to 
minimiiw  thls  fact.  What  then  is  the 
purpose  of  a  treaty  with  an  adversary 
who  knows  no  God,  is  bound  by  no 
conscience,  and  who  has  no  reject  for 
veracity?  The  hope  for  success  of  the 
treaty — and  with  many  of  us.  Including 
myself — it  is  far  more  of  a  hope  than  it 
is  an  expectation — rests  on  the  calcula- 
tion that  this  is  one  treaty  the  Commu- 
nists will  find  it  in  their  own  interests  to 
continue  in  compliance. 

If  this  calculation  proves  correct.  It 
could  result  from  a  variety  of  reasons. 
Even  the  Communists  realize  a  nuclear 
war  would  mean  for  them  greater  and 
more  complete  destruction  than  it  would 
for  the  free  world.  They  have  no  desire 
to  die ;  sense  no  satisfaction  to  be  derived 
frcon  national  suicide;  recognize  that  a 
proliferation  of  nuclear  armaments 
among  the  important  nations  of  the 
world  might  readily  create  a  greater  bal- 
ance of  ];}ower  against  them  than  they 
would  be  able  to  establish  in  their  favor. 
Too,  the  Communists  have  their  eco- 
nomic problems.  Their  discontented 
subjects  are  deprived  of  standards  of  liv- 


ing much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  enjojrs. 
They  seem  unable  to  match  the  West 
in  being  able  to  equip  their  defenses  and 
develop  their  forward  striking  capacity 
while  at  the  same  time  supplying  their 
own  agricultural  needs,  their  required 
and  desired  consumers'  needs,  and  their 
ix>nmilitary  industrial  growth  and 
capacities. 

The  Russians  are  having  admitted 
problems  with  their  Communist  cohorts 
in  Red  China  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in 
other  areas  of  the  world.  They  are 
losing  their  prestige  and  their  popular- 
ity with  some  of  the  neutral  and  uncom- 
mitted areas  around  the  globe.  They 
may  be  suffering  serious  second  thoughts 
aix>ut  their  delusion  that  they  can  out- 
strip us  in  peaceful  competition.  Divi- 
Bioris  of  opinion  are  developing  within 
their  own  Red  empire.  Problems  and 
difficulties  are  not  the  exclusive  inherit- 
ance of  self -governing  communities. 
And,  if  the  Red  Communist  leaders  break 
their  word  again,  violate  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  return  to  prohibited  areas  of 
testing,  they  will  stand  condemned  be- 
fore the  entire  world  for  having  shattered 
what  has  become  a  global  hope — and  in 
some  areas  a  serious  expectation — that 
this  treaty  might  lead  to  more  adequate 
and  effective  steps  to  protect  the  world 
against  the  calaimities  of  nuclear  war. 
Their  consequent  loss  in  stature  and 
prestige  around  the  world  would  be 
prodigious. 

Second.  Why  sign  a  treaty  that  Red 
China  has  vowed  to  violate  and  that  our 
honored  friend  and  ally.  Prance,  rejects? 

True,  China  may  in  all  probability  en- 
gage in  atmospheric  testing  at  such  time 
as  she  develops  the  capacity  to  do  so. 
If  so,  who  knows  by  then  whether  such 
a  violation  will  appear  a  greater  and  more 
dangerous  threat  to  neighboring  Russia 
or  to  the  far  distant  United  States?  It 
might  well  develop  that  a  Red  China 
capacity  to  build  and  explode  a  bomb  at 
nearby  points  without  a  delivery  system 
which  is  effective  more  than  6,000  miles 
away  could  be  of  far  greater  concern  to 
Russia  than  to  us  since  she  faces  a  neigh- 
bor with  a  population  explosion  far  be- 
yond that  country's  ability  to  feed.  Con- 
ceivably— here  again  is  more  the  ex- 
pression of  a  hope  than  of  an  expecta- 
tion— such  a  development  could  do  far 
more  to  force  a  bitter  cleavage  between 
the  Russian  and  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists than  it  would  do  to  reunite  them 
and  to  cement  their  unity.  After  all 
many  wars  have  been  fought  between 
countries  in  which  communism  has  no 
authority,  and  conflict  between  coun- 
tries embracing  communism  is  not  be- 
yond the  realm  of  possibility  especially 
when  differences  of  culture,  color,  race, 
history,  and  the  immediate  necessities  of 
expansion,  food,  clothing,  and  economic 
opportunities  are  involved. 

However,  assuming  the  worst,  and 
granting  a  termination  of  the  treaty 
caused  by  nuclear  activity  in  Red  China 
under  conditions  which  find  the  two 
Communist  giants  still  fimctloning  as 
ideological  partivers  aiMl  united  in  their 
desire  to  "bury  us,"  we  again  could  reap 
a  real  dividend  from  world  opinion 
which  finally  and  clearly  would  know 
America's   desire   for   peace,    and    that 
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treachery,  trickery,  aggression,  duplicity, 
deceit,  avarice,  and  a  mad  desire  to  con- 
quer the  whole  globe  were  the  Ingredients 
of  communism  tn  both  countries  so  that 
close  cooperation  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  free  world  was  the 
free  world's  only  chance  for  survival  and 
success. 

The  propaganda  defeat  for  the  Com- 
munists and  the  publicity  weapon  they 
would  be  handing  us  could,  in  the  field 
of  winning  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men 
in  neutral  and  uncommitted  countries, 
rival  in  that  important  area  of  the  cold 
war  the  explosive  and  destructive  capa- 
bilities of  the  atomic  bomb  in  a  shoot- 
ing war. 

Third.  How  can  we  be  sm-e  our  lead- 
ership in  the  White  House  and  the 
Pentagon  will  faithfully  and  energeti- 
cally promote  our  national  defenses, 
keep  in  readiness  our  capacity  to  test 
in  the  atmosphere  again  should  it  be- 
come necessary,  reject  any  tendency 
toward  appeasement  of  communism,  and 
be  depended  upon  not  to  propose  a  sec- 
ond step  and  a  thh-d  step  which  might 
weaken  freedom  at  home  or  abroad? 

The  answer  is  simply  and  directly — 
we  cannot  be  sure.  We  must  depend  In 
large  part  upon  the  patriotism,  the  good 
judgment,  and  the  Americanism  of  who- 
ever sits  in  the  White  House,  or  runs  the 
Pentagon,  at  any  given  interval  of  his- 
tory, combined  with  the  determination, 
the  good  sense,  and  the  courageous  de- 
termination of  Congress  to  function 
properly  and  to  fully  meet  its  constitu- 
tional responsibilities. 

That  is  the  process  of  democracy.  It 
has  served  us  well  for  a  century  and 
three  quarters.  We  must  believe  it  will 
continue  to  serve  us  well,  because  we  are 
agreed  It  is  the  best  system  of  govern- 
ment ever  evolved  by  the  mind  of  man. 
As  a  proud  American,  I  have  confidence 
in  that  system  and  in  the  ability  and 
determination  of  oiu-  citizens  generally 
to  make  it  function  properly  and  well. 
Under  that  system,  certain  constitutional 
powers  are  vested  in  each  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. Treaty  or  no  treaty;  bad 
leaders,  or  scoundrels,  or  traitors  could 
let  freedom  down  and  permit  America 
to  perish.  Any  suspected  negligence;  or 
ineptitude;  or  Indifference  to  our  defense 
and  security  needs  at  home  and  abroad; 
or  any  vmreasoning  program  for  appeas- 
ing communism  would  be  as  equally  dis- 
astrous to  our  future  and  our  security 
without  a  treaty  as  with  one. 

In  matters  of  this  tsTJe.  we  must  place 
our  faith  in  a  system  which  has  served 
so  many,  so  mightily,  for  so  long.  We 
must  not  permit  partisanship  or  distrust 
or  disappointment  to  Induce  us  to  antici- 
pate that  our  leaders  will  fall  In  their 
responsibilities  as  set  out  in  the  vmder- 
stan dings,  the  interpretations,  and  leg- 
islative history,  and  the  promises  all 
now  clearly  made  a  part  of  this  treaty- 
ratifying  procedure.  If  we  embrace  such 
misgivings  and  use  them  as  a  basis  of 
decision  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
this  treaty,  or  its  probabilities  of  suc- 
cess or  failure,  we  could  derive  no  solace 
from  such  opposition,  since  rejection  of 
the  treaty  would  leave  us  with  our  same 
system,  our  same  leaders,  the  same  inher- 
ent authorities  available  to  the  same 
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men  to  protect  or  to  weaken  the  proc- 
esses and  the  defense  of  our  constitu- 
tional freedoms. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  grouped  into  the 
three  foregoing  categories  some  of  the 
criticisms  and  most  of  the  Intense  objec- 
tions frequently  evidenced  against  rati- 
fication. Except  for  the  question  of 
whether  the  treaty  per  se  could  jeop- 
ardize our  seciuity  by  giving  the  Com- 
munists some  type  of  advantage  to  grow 
stronger  while  we  remain  static  or  grow 
weaker,  these  three  areas  of  opposition 
are  most  frequently  reflected  in  my  mail. 

Even  the  points  emphasized  by  the 
highly  constructive  and  informative  re- 
port of  the  Senate  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee dealing  with  our  defense  postures, 
however,  are  placed  in  a  different  per- 
spective and  carry  less  significance  when 
we  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  since  last 
June  the  10th,  we  have  by  Presidential 
proclamation  Imposed  upon  ourselves, 
unilaterally,  the  most  significant  and  ef- 
fective inhibitions  and  restrictions  rel- 
ative to  atmospheric  testing  that  are 
reflected  in  this  treaty. 

Since  the  United  States  is  an  honorable 
nation,  these  restrictions  now  Inhibit  us 
from  above-ground  testing  for  all  real- 
istic purposes.  Most  of  the  points  raised 
in  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee  report 
can  be  answered  only  by  the  continued 
atmospheric  testing  which  President 
Kennedy's  proclamation  now  prohibits. 

To  propose  by  treaty  that  these  same 
inhibitions  and  restrictions,  plus  the 
comparatively  unimportant  addition  of 
the  other  restraints,  also  be  imposed  upon 
Communist  Russia  and  ourselves,  and 
all  other  treaty  signers,  does  not  appear 
to  me  to  create  problems  and  challenges 
severe  enough  to  justify  at  this  hour,  and 
under  these  circumstances,  the  rejection 
of  a  treaty  already  signed  by  over  90  dif- 
ferent nations  of  the  world. 

Surely  If  those  90  nations  will  all  go 
as  far  by  treaty  as  our  President  has  pro- 
claimed the  United  States  will  do  by 
Independent  action,  the  potential  gains 
should  exceed  the  disadvantages  of  the 
prospective  treaty. 

OTTR  TREATY  RATinCATION  PEOCIBXTRE 
SHOXTLD    BE    CORRECTED 

One  final  point,  Mr.  President.  I 
deeply  resent  the  implications  and  the 
precedents  which  might  be  established 
by  one  of  the  arguments  frequently  re- 
peated for  ratification  of  the  treaty.  It 
is  on  the  basis  of  this  resentment  and 
this  disappointment  that  I  have  sent 
to  the  desk  a  proposed  sunendment  to 
the  resolution  of  ratification.  Some  en- 
thusiastic and  uncriticid  supporters  of 
this  treaty  argue  that  since  so  many 
nations  have  already  signed  the  treaty, 
the  United  States  must  necessarily  "go 
along  with  the  crowd."  taking  its  place 
in  the  long  procession  of  adherents,  and 
express  our  ratification  of  the  treaty  as  a 
matter  of  course,  or  run  the  risk  of  losing 
prestige  in  the  eyes  of  many  countries 
and  many  areas  of  the  world,  most  of 
which  have  no  realistic  potentiality  for 
either  building  or  testing  a  nuclear 
weapon. 

While  it  must  be  admitted  that  under 
existing  circumstances  there  is  some 
small  element  of  validity  in  this  conten- 
tion because  of  the  maimer  in  which  this 


whole  treaty  process  was  handled.  I 
want  to  go  on  record  today  as  one  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  by  saying  that  I  resent 
a  procedure  which  has  the  possibility  of 
destroying  the  free  choice  of  the  United 
States  in  a  matter  of  this  consequence, 
and  the  "pistol-at-the-head-of-the-Sen- 
ate"  situation  which  it  creates. 

I  protest  against  it  strongly  and  serve 
notice  now  that  so  long  as  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  or  so  long  as  I  have  such  au- 
thority in  another  important  committee 
dealing  with  foreign  relations;  namely, 
on  the  State  Department  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions— so  long  as  I  sit  in  positions  of  this 
importance.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  argue 
and  act  and  urge  as  best  I  can  to  pre- 
vent a  repetition  of  a  procedure  of  this 
type.  Should  the  present  procedure  be- 
come the  accepted  pattern  for  multi- 
lateral treaties  of  this  consequence,  a 
precedent  conceivably  could  be  estab- 
Ushed  which  in  some  situations  would 
virtually  destroy  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  exercise  its 
right  to  advise  and  consent  in  the  treaty- 
making  process. 

A   SUGGESTED  CORRBCTIOM 

To  all  this,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
p>osltive  and  easy  correction  which 
should  be  made.  The  alternative  to  the 
current  procedure  is  as  clear  as  it  is 
sound.  A  more  careful  draftsmanship 
of  the  test  ban  treaty,  or  a  more  con- 
siderate and  cooperative  Chief  Executive 
could  have  and  should  have  established 
a  procedure  whereby  this  treaty  would 
not  have  been  opened  to  the  signatures 
of  other  nations  until  it  had  been  finally 
approved  and  completely  ratified  by  each 
of  the  three  major  parties  which  par- 
ticipated in  its  drafting,  and  affixed  to 
its  original  text  the  initials  of  each  such 
country's  foreign  policy  officials. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  rati- 
fication process  should  be  completed  be- 
fore the  treaty  itself  is  opened  up  to 
other  countries  who  had  no  part  in  de- 
veloping its  original  text.  The  purpose 
of  my  proposed  amendment  is  exactly 
that.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  amendment  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Mr.  Mundt  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  in  the 
negotiation  of  any  future  treaty  or  amend- 
ment to  a  treaty  (Including  any  amendment 
to  this  treaty)  which  becomes  effective  only 
when  ratified  by  certain  specified  parties,  it 
should  be  the  position  of  the  United  States 
that  no  other  country  should  be  permitted 
to  sign  or  accede  to  such  treaty  or  amend- 
ment until  It  shall  have  been  raUfled  by 
such  specified  parties. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
cedure of  requiring  full  ratification  by 
the  countries  originating  the  treaty, 
before  it  is  opened  for  the  signatures  of 
others  desiring  to  participate,  would  per- 
mit the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  ratifying 
bodies  of  other  countries  to  proceed  with 
their  constitutional  duties  to  advise  and 
consent  free  from  the  propaganda  and 
pressure  involved  in  the  argument  that 
to  reject  a  treaty  already  signed  by  so 
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many  would  virtually  be  considered  by 
them  as  an  act  of  bad  faith  and  a  breach 
of  International  understanding.  Surely 
our  constitutional  forefathers,  who  re- 
posed in  the  Senate  this  important  re- 
sponsibility in  the  treatymaking  process, 
envisioned  for  us  something  far  more 
significant  and  serious  than  a  ceremo- 
nial consideration  and  a  decision  under 
international  pressures  when  treaties  are 
involved  which  involve  the  very  essence 
of  survival. 

The  treaty  Itself  wisely  and  properly 
provides  that  no  amendments  can  be 
made  to  it  which  are  not  acceptable  to 
each  and  all  of  its  three  original  par- 
ticipants. This  same  procedure;  this 
same  safeguard ;  this  same  consideration 
should  also  be  provided  as  a  protection 
to  the  treaty-ratifying  authority  of  the 
Senate  in  adl  future  treaties  in  which  a 
few  principals  agree  upon  a  tentative 
program  which,  if  acceptable  to  them, 
they  hope  will  also  prove  acceptable  to 
nations  less  directly  affected  by  its  terms. 
Until  future  treaties  are  completely  rati- 
fied by  the  countries  proposing  them,  no 
other  country  should  be  offered  the  op- 
portunity to  sign  such  treaties. 

I  shall  vote  to  ratify  this  treaty  on  the 
basis  of  the  reasons  and  considerations 
set  forth  here  by  my  presentation  this 
afternoon.  In  so  doing  I.  however,  give 
no  assurances  of  support  for  a  second 
step,  or  a  third,  and  I  do  so  in  the  full 
realization  that  this  is  both  a  hard  and 
a  close  decision. 

This  same  procedure,  this  same  safe- 
guard, and  this  same  consideration 
should  also  be  provided  as  a  protection 
to  the  treaty-ratifying  authority  of  the 
Senate  in  all  future  treaties  in  which  a 
few  principals  agree  upon  a  tentative 
program  which,  if  acceptable  to  them, 
they  hope  will  also  prove  acceptable  to 
nations  less  directly  affected  by  its  terms. 
Until  future  treaties  are  completely  rati- 
fied by  the  countries  proposing  them,  no 
other  country  should  be  offered  the  op- 
portimity  to  sign  such  treaties.  I  repeat : 
That  process  of  ratification  includes  a 
vote  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
I  shall  vote  to  ratify  this  treaty  on 
the  basis  of  the  reasons  and  considera- 
tions set  forth  here  by  my  presentation 
this  afternoon.  In  so  doing  I,  however, 
give  not  assurances  of  support  for  a  sec- 
ond step  or  a  third,  and  I  do  so  in  the 
full  realization  that  this  is  both  a  hard 
and  a  close  decision. 

Good  arguments  can  be  made  and  have 
been  made  on  either  side.  Good  Amer- 
icans of  equally  fine  patriotic  motivations 
are  divided  on  the  wisdom  of  the  treaty. 
On  balance  I  cannot  escape  the  convic- 
tion that  the  problems  and  the  chal- 
lenges to  our  peace  and  freedom  flowing 
from  a  rejection  of  the  treaty  are  greater 
than  those  stemming  from  its  ratiflca- 
tion.  In  view  of  the  exceedingly  small 
degree  of  extra  inhibitions  placed  upon 
our  defense  developments  compared  with 
those  which  were  established  by  Presi- 
dential action  on  June  10. 

I  do  so  also  in  the  hope  that  all  nations 
may  find  it  to  their  own  best  interest  to 
respect  the  treaty  and  to  move  forward 
to  a  workable,  realistic,  mutually  in- 
sp>ected  comprehensive  nuclear  treaty 
which  will  outlaw  war  and  place  in  op- 


eration effective  and  enforceable  pro- 
cedures of  complete  nuclear  disarma- 
ment. 

In  closing,  may  I  say  this  treaty  should 
stiinulate  rather  than  restrain  us  in  this 
body  to  move  effectively  in  the  direction 
of  winning  the  cold  war  so  that  a  shoot- 
inj  war  may  never  eventuate.  Let  us 
develop  a  freedom  academy  to  train  ef- 
fectively those  serving  America  overseas. 
Let  us  being  a  reappraisal  of  our  aid  and 
as$istance  programs  in  foreign  areas  so 
thfit  consistency  rather  than  expediency 
m$y  govern  them.  Let  us  provide 
leidership  to  move  the  free  world  toward 
greater  and  more  successful  cooperation 
in  diplomatic,  economic,  and  defense 
activities. 

And  let  us  finally  insist,  as  Senators 
who  sit  here  in  the  great  tradition  of  the 
Senate,  that  in  future  treaty  delibera- 
tions we  develop  a  formula  of  cooperation 
wltth  the  White  House  and  the  State  De- 
patrtment  whereby  our  constitutional 
rijhts  to  advise  and  consent  are  not  lim- 
ited by  circumstances  to  the  narrow 
cilice  of  saying  "Yes"  or  "No"  because 
to  dare  to  advise  or  to  share  our  com- 
bined counsel  with  the  executive  depart- 
ment through  changes  or  reservations  in 
thje  treaty  might  be  construed  by  early 
arid  only  slightly  affected  or  involved  sig- 
natories as  either  a  repudiation  of  our 
President  or  a  rebellious  endeavor  to  re- 
ject and  repel  conciliatory  and  coopera- 
tite  attitudes  as  expressed  by  these  coun- 
tries through  their  ceremonial  signa- 
tures. 

JMr.  President.  I  have  not  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  for  25  years  without 
learning  some  of  the  practical  realities 
ofj  parliamentary  life.  I  recognize  that 
id  a  debate  of  this  kind  at  this  late  hour, 
when  a  presentation  is  not  in  print  or 
when  it  is  proposed  as  a  reservation, 
amendment  to  the  treaty,  or  an  under- 
standing, at  a  time  when  more  Senators 
Q^e  absent  from  the  Chamber  than  can 
possibly  be  present,  it  would  be  indeed  re- 
calling the  age  of  miracles  for  such  an 
ai>iendment  or  proposal  to  be  approved. 

Consequently,  as  a  result  of  having  had 
ail  opportunity  to  talk  about  my  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  resolution  of 
ratification,  and  having  had  an  oppor- 
tunity in  the  past  few  days  to  discuss 
with  people  of  importance  in  our  Gov- 
ernment the  validity,  the  soundness,  the 
lolgic,  and  the  constitutionality  of  the 
p^posal  contained  in  my  amendment,  I 
h^tve  great  hope  that,  through  areas  of 
understanding  developed  between  the 
elecutive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
dovemment,  with  general  agreement  on 
tie  part  of  many  Senators  that  we 
sljiould  protect  our  constitutional  right, 
tHiat  we  can  bring  about  in  future  trea- 
tiles  or  in  amendments  to  the  present 
titeaty  the  kind  of  procedures  recom- 
mended in  my  amendment.  My  amend- 
ment could  have  no  effect  upon  the  pres- 
ent treaty.  Those  more  than  90  nations 
\^ich  have  already  signed  this  treaty 
h^ve  already  signed  it.  It  would,  how- 
eter.  have  an  effect  upon  amendments  to 
itj  and  upon  new  treaties. 

1  In  this  nuclear  age  it  appears  we  are 
entering  into  a  sort  of  uncharted  sea  so 
f»r  as  treatymaking  is  concerned.  Nor- 
nially,  treaties  have   been  bilateral  or 


multilateral  in  nature.  Normally,  they 
have  either  been  treaties  of  that  kind  or 
wholly  international  in  character,  as  in 
the  establishment  of  the  U.N.  or  League 
of  Nations.  It  is  seldom  that  a  treaty  is 
proposed  by  a  few  great  powers  that  have 
specific  problems  and  responsibilities, 
and  then  after  an  agreement  has  been 
reached,  the  other  countries  of  the  world 
are  called  in  to  concur  and  to  support 
those  agreements.  If  we  are  to  proceed 
toward  the  preservation  of  peace,  if  we 
are  to  develop  what  I  believe  is  the  man- 
datory ultimate  of  having  a  treaty  some- 
day which  will  outlaw  nuclear  war,  dis- 
arm nuclear  weapons,  and  provide  the 
full  degree  of  mutuality  of  inspection  es- 
sential to  survival,  the  nuclear  powers 
will  have  to  meet,  talk,  argue,  and,  I 
hope,  arrive  at  an  agreement. 

When  and  if  that  day  or  those  times 
come,  if  we  approach  the  procedure  step 
by  step,  I  wish  to  preserve  the  right  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  operate  unfettered  by  ad- 
vance commitments  ceremonially  en- 
tered into  by  other  nations.  I  wish  such 
treaties  and  future  amendments  to  the 
present  treaty  to  include  a  provision  that 
before  other  nations  are  asked  to  sign 
the  treaty,  the  principals  with  most  at 
stake  should  complete  the  procedures  of 
ratification,  so  that  what  other  nations 
will  be  asked  to  sign  will  be  a  treaty 
that  is  fully  ratified  by  all  those  re- 
sponsible for  its  making,  instead  of  a 
piece  of  paper,  which  could  conceivably 
be  torn  up  in  front  of  the  eyes  of  the 
world  if  any  one  of  the  ratifying  bodies 
decide  to  reject  it. 

Mr.  President,  to  me  this  proposed 
change  in  procedure  makes  good  sense. 
It  is  sound  constitutional  procedure.  It 
makes  good  sense;  enough  so  that  I  am 
willing  to  rely  on  fighting  out  the  battle 
on  a  second  front,  at  another  time  and  in 
another  area,  when  I  believe  we  can  win 
the  cooperation  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  that  kind  of  proposal.  If  we  are  dis- 
appointed in  that  hope,  we  are  still  not 
without  weapons  at  our  command. 

Other  treaties  will  have  to  be  brought 
before  this  body  for  ratification.  Other 
proposals  and  amendments  will  have  to 
be  brought  before  the  Senate.  Those 
responsible  for  foreign  policy  will  still 
have  to  come  before  this  body  for  the 
wherewithal  with  which  to  finance  a 
foreign  policy. 

If  in  fact,  instead  of  in  theory,  what 
they  have  done  here  is  to  attempt  to 
downgrade  the  Senate,  sidetrack  us, 
sidestep  us.  sabotage  our  powers  in  treaty 
consideration.  I  am  prepared  to  wage 
that  fight  and  resist  that  attack  upon 
our  constitutional  prerogatives  at  an- 
other time  and  on  another  front.  On 
this  date  of  history  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  their  intent  and  their  desire.  I  hope 
it  is  not.  But  the  way  to  demonstrate 
that  it  is  not,  is  so  clear,  and  so  simple, 
that  it  is  set  out  for  all  to  see  in  the  sim- 
ple words  of  my  proposal.  The  future 
attitude  of  the  White  House  and  the 
State  Department  in  this  matter  will  be 
such,  of  course,  that  history  will  disclose 
precisely  what  is  their  desire. 

I  do  not  propose  to  ask  for  a  vote  on 
my  amendment  at  this  time,  because  I 
do  not  wish  to  have  it  defeated  by  Sena- 
tors who  have  not  heard  the  arguments. 
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I  do  not  wish  to  have  It  acted  on  by  Sen- 
ators who  are  met  at  the  door  by  party 
tellers  who  say.  "Vote  'no',"  and  who  do 
not  even  know  on  what  they  are  to  vote, 
or  the  basic  arguments  in  support  of 
affirmative  action. 

I  should  like  for  the  coimtry  and  the 
Congress,  as  well  as  the  executive  de- 
partment to  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider this  proposal  on  its  merits  and  to 
refute  the  suggestion  with  logical  argu- 
ments, if  they  can  be  developed. 

There  will  be  another  time,  another 
day,  here  on  the  Senate  fioor  or  some- 
where else,  to  allow  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  vote  their  convictions  and  demon- 
strate their  desire,  if  they  have  It^-as  I 
hope  and  believe  they  have — to  maintain 
the  proud  tradition  of  the  Senate;  the 
right  to  exercise  the  constitutional 
treatymaking  authority  of  the  Senate 
in  an  atmosphere  unclouded  and  xm- 
affected  by  a  situation  in  which  95  or  96 
countries  have  already  signed  what  for 
them  is  a  treaty,  which  we  are  then 
asked,  at  the  end  of  the  parade,  to  con- 
sider for  ratification  or  rejection. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  and  I  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  commend  the  able 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  present- 
ing the  amendment  to  the  Senate  and 
calling  attention  again  to  the  almost  im- 
fair  situation  in  which  the  Senate  has 
been  placed. 

I  believe  it  is  wrong  for  any  proponent 
of  the  treaty  to  use  as  a  basis  for  arguing 
in  support  of  the  treaty  the  fact  that 
96  other  nations  already  have  joined  on 
it.  The  logical  result  of  such  an  argu- 
ment Is  that  in  the  future  we  might  be 
presented  with  a  treaty  contrary  to  the 
national  interest,  and  merely,  because 
96  other  nations  had  signed  the  treaty, 
to  save  the  United  States  some  embar- 
rassment or  to  save  the  President  of  the 
United  States  some  embarrassment,  it 
would  be  argued  that  the  Senate  should 
ratify  a  bad  treaty.  That  does  not  make 
sense.  I  hope  that  In  the  future  our 
negotiators  will  see  to  It  that  we  are  not 
again  placed  in  such  a  situation. 

I  feel  almost  equally  strong  about  an- 
other unfair  situation  in  which  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  were  placed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Will  the  Senator  from 

Alabama  yield  me  a  couple  of  minutes? 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.     Mr.    President.    I 

yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  thank  the  Senator 

from  Alabama. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  directed 
to  consider  not  only  military  angles  to 
the  treaty,  but  also  politics.  At  least 
one  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
testified  that  had  it  not  been  for  all  the 
other  nations  ratifying  the  treaty  he 
would  have  opposed  it.  That  tipped  the 
scales  for  at  least  one  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  tipped  the  scales  for  the  oth- 
ers, but  It  did  for  at  least  one. 


It  is  wrong  to  put  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  Into  that  position.  I  hope  that 
In  the  future  our  negotiators  will  see  to 
it  that  the  Senate  Is  not  again  placed  in 
such  a  situation,  and  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  are  never  again  placed  in 
such  a  situation. 

I  believe  the  treaty  Is  above  and  beyond 
the  arena  of  partisan  politics.  I  recog- 
nize that  it  would  be  quite  embarrassing 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  have  the  Senate  fail  to  ratify  the 
treaty.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  any  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  embarrassed  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world. 

But  I  point  out  that  the  President  is 
in  this  position  due  partially  at  least  to 
his  own  course  of  action,  by  reason  of 
the  failure  of  our  negotiator  in  Moscow 
to  see  to  it  that  the  treaty  had  In  it  the 
safeguards  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  seeks  to  have  in  treaties  of  the 
future. 

The  able  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
h£is  presented  the  case  well;  and  I  hope 
that  in  the  future  our  negotiators  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  will 
take  heed  of  the  arguments,  because  I 
do  not  wish  to  see  the  Senate  placed  In 
the  position  of  having  to  vote  with  con- 
sideration being  given  to  the  fact  that  99 
nations  have  already  signed  the  treaty, 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  Senator  for 
his  thoughtful  and  helpful  remarks.  I 
point  out  that  we  are  now  In  a  situation 
such  as  the  one  discussed  at  one  time  by 
Grover  Cleveland,  who  said,  "It  is  a  con- 
dition that  confronts  us — not  a  theory." 

We  are  in  this  case  confronted  with 
a  condition  prevailing. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  unduly  harsh  in 
my  criticism  of  the  administration  for 
having  put  us  in  this  position  suid  for 
having  been  so  thoughtless  and  Incon- 
siderate of  the  Senate's  treatymaking 
function,  because  we  are  entering  Into 
a  new  era  of  treatymaking.  This  point 
has  not  been  pressed,  and  it  was  not 
raised  before  in  time  to  have  it  consid- 
ered as  part  of  the  preliminary  proce- 
dures leading  to  this  treaty. 

In  this  business  fair  notice  Is  fair 
warning.  We  should  not  be  brought  into 
this  situation  a  second  time  under  simi- 
lar conditions  and  have  the  plea  that 
"now  it  Is  too  late  to  make  a  change 
or  to  make  an  alteration"  still  be  per- 
suasive. I  give  notice  now  in  my  capacity 
as  a  Senator  that  there  are  U.S.  Senators 
who  resent  this  kind  of  treatment  from 
the  executive  in  what  should  be  a  part- 
nership procedure,  involving  the  treaty- 
making  power  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I 
shall  pursue  this  further  in  the  days  to 
come.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

The  resolution  of  ratification  is  open 
to  reservation. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  do 
I  correctly  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  withdrawn  his 

amendment?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  glad  the  Senator  has  withdrawn  the 
amendment.     His  discussion  has  been 


good  and  helpful.  There  Is  merit  In  the 
proposal  the  Senator  has  advanced.  I 
do  not  believe  such  an  amendment 
should  be  attached  to  the  pending  treaty. 
I  realize  that  the  Senator  was  not  try- 
ing to  affect  the  treaty,  but  instead, 
treaties  of  the  future. 

Of  course,  all  treaties  do  not  require 
certain  specified  coimtries  to  sign  before 
becoming  effective. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  As  I  have  said,  this  Is 
an  unusual  treaty. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     It  Is  unusual. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  There  are  likely  to  be 
others  with  a  similar  arrangement  of  se- 
lect nations  reaching  an  agreement  they 
desire  to  be  made  available  to  all  nations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  may 
be  correct. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  History  has  provided 
that  three  or  four  nations  now  have 
something  called  nuclear  power  which 
other  nations  do  not  have.  They  have  a 
resiwnslbility. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wished  to  make 
certain  that  the  Record  was  not  left  In 
such  a  way  as  to  Indicate  that  this  was 
a  usual  course  rather  than  an  exception- 
al course. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
has  pointed  that  out.  I  believe  I  said 
that  in  my  discussion.  It  is  certainly 
true. 

I  am  thinking  ahead.  What  Is  unusual 
now  is  likely  to  be  established  by  prec- 
edent as  a  pattern  for  the  future  unless 
we  move  to  correct  and  safeguard  the 
procedures. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  could  be,  of 
course. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  would  resent  having 
that  kind  of  pattern  dealing  with  a 
unique  situation  established.  Because  of 
the  scientific  developments  of  certain 
powers,  which  have  control  of  the  death- 
dealing  annihilating  nuclear  weapons, 
such  powers  are  likely  to  meet  again  and 
discuss  things  in  an  endeavor  to  reach 
an  agreement.  I  hope  that  can  be  done. 
Barring  that,  we  shall  be  in  serious 
trouble,  if  we  must  face  up  to  a  nuclear 
war. 

The  originators  and  participants  of 
future  international  agreements  who 
have  the  responsibility,  should  be  granted 
all  the  constitutional  procedures  which 
should  be  concluded  before  a  treaty  is 
placed  in  effect  and  opened  to  the  ratifi- 
cation and  signature  of  other  nations. 
Then  we  can  go  constructively  to  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  and  say,  "This 
is  now  a  completed  treaty.  We  hope  all 
other  countries  will  go  along." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  has 
set  forth  his  proposal.  We  may  discuss 
it  with  the  State  Department,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  other  officials.  It  could 
result  In  the  laj^g  down  of  some  guide- 
lines for  future  negotiations. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
hope  so.  Knowing  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  as  I  do,  I  am  sure  he  shares 
with  me  desire  to  retain  for  the  Seriate — 
and  it  will  be  a  retention  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States— full  con- 
trol of  the  treatymaking  responsibility 
which  is  ours. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  In  that 
policy. 
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Mr.  President,  1 3rield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  of  ratification  is  open  to  res- 
ervation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  reservation.  Executive  Reserva- 
tion No.  9.  and  ask  that  It  be  read. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
reservation  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  win  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  reso- 
lution  of  ratification  Insert  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "subject  to  the  reservation. 
which  U  hereby  made  a  part  and  condition 
at  the  resolution  of  ratification,  that  the 
Instrument  of  ratification  of  the  treaty  by 
the  Dnlted  States  shall  not  be  deposited  «s 
provided  by  paragraph  3  of  article  III  thereof 
until  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
has  paid  all  of  Its  delinquent  assessments  to 
the  United  Nations". 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  myself  12  min- 
utes.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Let  me  say  at  the  out- 
set that  I  shall  not  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  reservation,  but  I  offer  it 
because  I  think  it  ought  to  be  discussed. 
A  few  points  ought  to  be  made  that  have 
a  bearing  on  the  way  the  treaty  is  viewed 
so  far  as  the  free  world  is  concerned. 

The  Soviet  Union,  unfortunately,  is 
not  a  good  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  is  a  "deadbeat"  member  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  is  a  "deadbeat" 
member  of  the  United  Nations  because 
of  cold,  calculating  intentions  to  bank- 
rupt the  United  Nations. 

The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, as  of  August  31  of  this  year,  is  paid 
up  on  its  dues  to  the  United  Nations 
Regxilar  Budget.  But  it  is  in  arrears  a 
total  of  $46,271,050  for  United  Nations 
peace  keeping  operations,  which  in- 
cludes: emergency  force  special  account, 
$14,218,288.  This  amount  includes  vari- 
ous items,  starting  from  the  first  of 
January  to  June  30,  1962,  and  going  clear 
back  to  the  year  1957. 

The  emergency  force  special  account 
relates  primarily  to  maintenance  of 
United  Nations  forces  in  the  so-called 
Gaza  strip  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  in  arrears  in  the 
Congo  operations  account  in  the  amount 
of  $32,052,762.  This  amount  includes 
some  $11  million  for  the  period  November 
1.  1961,  to  June  30,  1962;  some  $13  mil- 
lion for  the  previous  year;  and  approxi- 
mately $6V2  million  for  the  year  before 
that. 

The  total  arrearsige  of  members  of  the 
United  Nations  as  of  August  31  of  tliis 
year  came  to  $104,798,433.  This  includes 
$5.6  million  for  the  regular  budget.  The 
other  delinquent  accounts  are  in  the 
amount  of  $27.2  million  for  the  emer- 
gency force  in  the  Middle  East  and  $71.9 
million  for  the  Congo  operations  account. 

If  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics paid  its  emergency  force  arrearages, 
this  debt  would  be  cut  by  more  than  half, 
to  $13,050,000.  If  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  paid  its  Congo  ac- 
count arrearages,  the  debt  could  be  cut 
almost  in  half,  to  $39.8  million. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  has  paid  its 
regular  budget  assessments  in  full — that 


ii,  her  regular  dues — she  has  indicated 
Uiat  in  the  future  she  will  not  pay  any 
piart  of  the  cost  of  retiring  the  United 
Hations  bond  issue,  which  totals  $145 
million,  and  a  number  of  other  expendi- 
tures listed  in  the  budget. 

The  idea  is  that  it  will  withhold  its 
allocable  portion  of  the  annual  dues  rep- 
resenting the  portion  that  would  other- 
Wise  go  to  pay  for  the  United  Nations 
bond  issue.  If  this  threat  is  carried  out. 
Ifl  will  not  only  add  to  the  United  Na- 
tions deficit,  but  will  establish  a  prece- 
dent which  could  lead  to  more  headaches 
in  the  years  to  come. 

Prom  the  United  Nations  "Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Secretary  General  on  the 
Work  of  the  Organization,"  for  the  period 
Jlune  16,  1962,  to  June  15.  1963, 1  cite  the 
fallowing  points  which  I  think  ought  to 
biemade: 

\  First.  At  its  17th  regular  session  the 
General  Assembly  had  adopted  resolu- 
tion 1854  (XVII)  in  which  it  (a)  ac- 
cepted the  advisory  opinion  delivered  by 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  on 
jjuly  20,  1962,  to  the  effect  that  the  ex- 
Piendltures  authorized,  in  certain  Assem- 
bly resolutions  for  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions constituted  "expenses  of  the  orga- 
nization" within  the  meaning  of  article 
1*1,  paragraph  2,  of  the  charter;  and  (b) 
established  a  working  group  of  21  mem- 
bers to  study  special  methods  for  flnanc- 
i|ig  peacekeeping  operations  involving 
heavy  expenditures,  Including  a  possible 
s|)ecial  scale  of  assessments. 

Second.  Certain  delegations,  includ- 
iiHg  that  of  the  U.S.S  Jl.,  maintained  that, 
whUe  it  was  true  that  the  operations  in 
t^e  Congo  had  originally  been  author- 
ised by  the  Council,  they  had  subsequent- 
It  been  conducted  in  a  manner  contrary 
tj)  the  Intention  of  its  members. 

Third.  Most  of  the  other  delegations 
perticipating  in  the  general  debate  ac- 
cepted that  the  expenditures  authorized 
tar  the  General  Assembly  for  UNEF  and 
pNUC — Congo — were  expenses  of  the  or- 
ganization within  the  meaning  of  article 
17,  paragraph  2,  of  the  charter.  Ac- 
c<>rdingly,  the  costs  of  the  latter  opera- 
tions, and  of  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing activities  in  general,  were  the  col- 
lective responsibility  of  all  member 
states,  to  be  apE>ortioned  among  them 
hv  the  General  Assembly  in  the  same 
manner,  although  not  necessarily  by  the 
same  scale,  as  the  expenses  provided  for 

ider  the  regular  budget. 

The  delegatipns  holding  these  views 
based  their  position  on  one  or  more  of 
tjie  following  premises: 

First.   The   principle   embodied   In   article 

a,  paragraph  2.  of  the  charter  that  all  mem- 
r  states  have  a  collective  responsibility  to 
b^ar  the  expenses  of  the  Organization. 

j  Second.  The  advisory  opinion  of  the  Inter- 
national court  of  Justice  of  July  20,  1962, 
accepted  by  the  General  Assembly  In  Its 
rasolutlon  1854  A  (XVU)  of  December  19. 
1962,  that  the  expenses  authorized  by  the 
General  Assembly  for  UNEF  and  ONUC  con- 
8i;ltute  expenses  of  the  Organization  within 
tlte  meaning  of  article  17,  paragraph  2,  of 
the  charter. 

Third.  The  competence  of  the  General  As- 
sambly,  under  the  charter,  to  Initiate  peace- 
keeping operations  and  to  authorize  and 
apportion  expenses  for  such  operations.  In- 
cluding those  Initiated  by  the  Security 
Council. 
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Delegations  supporting  the  principle  of 
collective  responsibility  stressed  that  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security  was  the 
principal  activity  of  the  United  Nations  un- 
der the  charter.  All  member  states  were 
therefore  vmder  an  obligation  to  share  in 
the  costs  of  peacekeeping  operations  in  the 
stmfie  manner,  although  not  In  all  cases  In 
the  same  proportion  as  they  contributed  to 
other  expenses  of  the  Organization.  Dis- 
agreement with  some  aspects  of  the  adop- 
tion or  implementation  of  decisions  relat- 
ing to  peacekeeping  operations  was  not 
suiBclent  to  relieve  members  of  this  respon- 
sibility. Any  other  interpretation  would  be 
to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  effectiveness 
and  solvency  of  the  United  Nations. 

One  reason  why  I  shall  not  press  this 
reservation  is  that  there  is  a  remedy  in 
the  United  Nations  to  take  care  of 
"deadbeat"  nations,  and  that  remedy  is 
to  deprive  the  delinquent  country  of  its 
right  to  vote. 

I  am  not  so  sure  whether  the  United 
Nations  would  be  able  to  deprive  it  of 
its  right  to  speak,  and  I  presume  Mr. 
Klirushchev  could  still  come  into  the 
United  Nations  and  thump  the  table  with 
his  shoe;  but  so  far  as  the  right  to  vote 
is  concerned,  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  provides  only  that  a  nation  that 
is  2  years  behind  in  its  combined  obliga- 
tions, dues  and  special  assessments,  shall 
lose  its  right  to  vote. 

This  will  require  the  adoption  of  a 
special  resolution  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations.  The 
World  Court  has  already  ruled  on 
the  point.  It  has  ruled  contrary  to  the 
Soviet  Union's  position.  The  United  Na- 
tions has  already  adopted  a  resolution 
afiarmlng  the  ruling  of  the  World  Court. 
The  Soviet  Union,  as  I  understand,  with- 
in another  year,  will  probably  become 
far  enough  behind  in  its  total  obligations 
to  be  in  the  position  of  losing  its  right 
to  vote.  At  that  time  all  that  would  be 
required  would  be  to  have  the  General 
Assembly  adopt  a  resolution  depriving 
the  Soviet  Union  of  its  right  to  vote. 

There  is  that  remedy. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  United  Na- 
tions should  be  put  in  the  position  of 
having,  in  effect,  to  deny  the  right  to 
vote  to  any  of  its  members.  It  is  most 
imfortunate  that  our  negotiators  on  the 
treaty  did  not  make  any  points  about 
the  Soviet  Union  getting  "right"  with 
the  United  Nations. 

I  read  the  press  accounts  from  Moscow 
on  the  signing  of  the  treaty.  I  followed 
the  treaty's  movements  very  carefully. 
At  no  place  did  I  read  a  report  of  any 
initiative  being  taken  by  our  negotiators 
with  respect  to  these  other  matters. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  was  not  in  the  least 
reluctant  to  EK)int  out,  for  the  world  to 
see  and  for  the  United  States  in  particu- 
lar to  note,  that  he  expected — I  use  that 
word  advisedly — that  the  followup  on  the 
treaty  would  be  negotiating,  between  the 
NATO  countries  and  the  Warsaw  Pact 
countries  and  agreement  of  nonaggres- 
slon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  myself  4  addi- 
tional minutes. 

What  did  our  negotiators  have  to  say 
in  Moscow?  What  did  our  representa- 
tives have  to  say  anywhere  on  that  sub- 
ject.   Mr.  Rusk,  our  Secretary  of  State, 
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said  that  we  might  talk  about  it,  but 
that  we  would  naturally  have  to  talk 
about  this  subject  with  our  allies  before 
we  could  make  any  commitments. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  that  reply.  The 
only  trouble  is  that  no  one  said  anything 
about  what  we  wanted  to  have  done. 
When  it  came  to  getting  the  Soviet 
troops  out  of  Cuba,  as  Mr.  Khrushchev 
had  promised  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  when  it  came  to  onsite  inspec- 
tions in  Cuba,  as  Mr.  Khrushchev  had 
promised  would  take  place  under  Umted 
Nations  auspices,  when  it  came  time  for 
the  Soviet  Union  to  pay  up  its  obligations 
in  the  United  Nations,  as  it  should,  our 
representatives  stood  silent.  I  do  not 
know  why.  Perhaps  they  did  not  wish 
to  make  Mr.  Khrushchev  angry  with  us. 
Perhaps  they  were  afraid  it  might 
change  his  smile  to  a  frown. 

This  is  not  the  kind  of  negotiation  that 
is  becoming  to  a  great  nation,  particu- 
larly the  leader  of  the  free  world. 
Therefore,  I  believe  it  well  for  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  other  countries  to  note 
that  if  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment does  not  see  fit  to  take  a  little 
initiative  along  these  lines,  at  least  some 
members  of  the  legislative  branch  will 
spesJc  up  about  it.  I  hope  this  message 
gets  across  to  some  of  our  negotiators  on 
future  treaties.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  14  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  bud.  happy  to  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Iowa  for 
offering  his  reservation  and  for  arguing 
so  ably  and  incisively  for  compulsion  of 
some  sort  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  pay  its 
obligation. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  a  few  facts. 
This  is  a  very  pertinent  reservation  be- 
cause the  treaty  Itself  uses  the  words  "in 
accordance  with  the  objectives  of  the 
United  Nations."  For  18  years  the  So- 
viet Union  has  done  its  best  to  sabotage 
the  United  Nations  by  several  means. 
It  has  done  so  through  101  Secvulty 
Council  vetoes,  by  refusing  to  pay  its 
assessments  for  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions, for  proposing  the  infamous  troika 
plan  for  three  Secretaries  General,  and 
by  using  the  United  Nations  as  a  propa- 
ganda forum. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  in  arrears  to  the 
United  Nations.  As  of  July  31,  1963. 
they  owe  the  United  Nations  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Emergency  Force, 
the  sum  of  $15,638,166;  for  the  United 
Nations  operations  in  the  Congo,  the 
Soviet  Union  owes  $36,984,971.  That 
makes  a  total  of  outstanding  obligations 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
United  Nations  of  $52,623,137. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  a  few  facts 
about  U.N.  finances.  The  United  Na- 
tions now  is  approximately  $140  million 
in  debt.  The  United  States  pays  46.8 
percent  of  the  U.N.  costs,  and  has  one 
vote.  The  Soviet  Union  pays  3.6  percent 
of  the  U.N.  costs,  and  has  one  vote.  The 
Communist  bloc  nations  pay  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  cost  of  U.N.  operations, 
and  have  11  votes. 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senator  says  that  the  Soviet  Union 
"pays,"  does  he  mean  that  they  have 
actually  paid,  or  that  they  are  supposed 
to  i>ay? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Iowa.  The  use  of  the  word  "pays"  Is 
inadvisable  in  this  case.  That  is  their 
obligation.  They  have  not  met  that 
obligation,  as  the  Senator  well  knows. 

In  1962,  the  United  Nations  spent 
$213.6  million.  It  took  in  $109.3  mil- 
lion. The  bond  issue  of  1962  brought 
in  $136  million,  which  has  already  been 
used  up. 

It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  the  Rus- 
sians pay  the  United  Nations  only  in  Rus- 
sian rubles,  which  can  be  spent  only  for 
Russian  equipment  and  for  the  paying 
of  Russian  personnel. 

Last  year,  after  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  General 
U  Thant,  Mr.  Khrushchev  said  that  he 
"passionately  wished  the  United  Na- 
tions to  develop  as  an  instrument  of 
strengthening  peace  and  of  organizing 
cooperation  between  states." 

It  would  be  altogether  reasonable  for 
us  to  provide  Mr.  Khrushchev  a  means 
for  venting  the  passion  which  he  has  ex- 
pressed by  adopting  the  reservation  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

I  point  out  ag£un  that  the  treaty 
which  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  signed  con- 
tains the  clause,  "in  accordance  with 
the  objectives  of  the  United  Nations." 

If  the  Russians  are  serious  about  fur- 
thering the  objectives  of  the  United 
Nations,  let  us  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  live  up  to  their  obligations  to  the 
United  Nations. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
understood  the  Senator  from  Iowa  to 
say  that  he  would  not  insist  on  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  his  reservation.  Will 
the  Senator  insist  on  a  vote  on  it,  or  is 
he  merely  making  his  point  and  then 
withdrawing  his  reservation? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  stated  that  I  did  not 
wish  to  proceed  with  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  the  reservation,  but  felt  it  was  de- 
sirable to  bring  it  up,  just  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mtjitot], 
who  preceded  me,  had  done  with  his 
reservation,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
me  an  opportunity  to  say  something  on 
this  point.  I  would  appreciate  a  re- 
sponse from  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  expect  to  re- 
spond. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3rield? 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  have  submitted  a  res- 
ervation similar  to  that  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa.  He  did  not  intend 
to  press  his  to  a  vote.  I  intend  to  call 
mine  up.  but  I  do  not  plan  to  debate  it, 
because  Senators  are  debating  the  merits 
of  it  in  the  debate  on  the  reservation 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
Therefore,  I  will  not  debate  my  reserva- 
tion when  it  is  called  up,  but  I  will  ask 
for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  suppose  it  be- 
comes almost  trite  to  use  this  expres- 
sion ;  but  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  ob- 
jective of  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  As 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  and  the  Senat<Mr 


from  Texas  have  said,  we  all  know  that 
Russia  is  indebted  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  well  recall  that  that  situation 
was  debated  at  length  last  year,  when 
the  Senate  was  considering  the  United 
Nations  bond  measure.  Russia  has  stub- 
bornly refused  to  pay  those  peacekeeping 
obligations.  I  continue  to  hope  that  she 
will  pay,  although  the  likelihood  is  not 
good  now. 

We  must  remember  that  our  represen- 
tatives were  negotiating  in  a  narrow 
field.  When  the  Senator  from  Iowa  says 
that  the  subject  is  in  keeping  with  the 
United  Nations,  I  call  his  attention  to 
the  following  statement  in  the  preamble 
of  the  treaty : 

Proclaiming  as  their  principle  aim  the 
speediest  possible  achievement  of  an  agree- 
ment on  general  and  complete  disarmament 
under  strict  international  control  In  accord- 
ance with  the  objectives  of  the  United  Na- 
tions which  would  put  an  end  to  the  arma- 
ments race  and  eliminate  the  Incentive  to 
the  production  and  testing  of  all  kinds  of 
weapons.  Including  nuclear  weapons. 

That  is  the  only  reference  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations.  I  hold  that  our  representa- 
tives were  negotiating  in  a  rather  limited 
field.  Naturally,  they  were  interested,  as 
we  all  are,  in  the  financial  welfare  of  the 
United  Nations.  We  could  think  of 
scores  of  things  that  might  very  well 
have  been  placed  on  the  table,  as  to 
which  we  might  have  said  to  Russia,  "We 
want  consideration  of  all  these  items." 
But  I  think  it  was  agreed  by  all  con- 
cerned that  the  negotiation  in  this  in- 
stance would  be  confined  to  a  limited 
field. 

While  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Khrushchev 
said  that  he  would  have  liked  to  have  a 
nonaggression  pact  between  NATO  coun- 
tries and  Warsaw  Pact  countries,  we  re- 
fused to  discuss  that  proposal  at  all.  In 
effect,  we  held  that  it  was  improper  to 
bring  other  matters  into  the  discussion. 
We  said — and  Secretary  Rusk  has  said 
so  on  many  occasions — that  we  hop>ed 
that  after  the  treaty  had  become  effec- 
tive, we  might  meet  and  negotiate  on 
other  questions.  I  should  be  pleased  to 
see  proposed  any  plan  that  would  effec- 
tively collect  Russia's  debt  to  the  United 
Nations;  but  I  do  not  believe  it  ought  to 
be  a  part  of  this  treaty.  This  treaty  was 
limited  to  a  narrow  field.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Senator's  reservation  ought 
to  be  attached  to  this  treaty. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  among 
those  who  sincerely  desire  to  have  the 
United  Nations  function  and  that  all 
members  of  the  United  Nations  pay  their 
just  dues  and  assessments,  so  that  the 
organization  will  be  able  to  fvmction  In 
a  viable  manner. 

Perhaps  where  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  part  com- 
pany, regrettably,  is  in  our  methods  of 
achieving  this  objective.  I  believe  we 
should  do  more  than  merely  express  a 
hope  that  Russia  will  fulfill  her  financial 
obligations  to  the  United  Nations.  We 
should  do  more  than  talk  about  scane  of 
these  problems.  Granted  that  our  rep- 
resentatives were  In  Moscow  to  negotiate 
a  treaty,  and  granted  many  things  we 
would  like  to  have  done,  but  which  were 
not  even  raised  as  a  relevant  part  of  the 
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negotlatln«  process:  neverthdess.  when 
Mr.  Khrushchev,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
negotiations,  and  more  particularly  at 
the  iTlgn^ng  of  the  treaty  In  Moscow, 
talked  about  the  next  step,  which  he  ex- 
pects win  be  an  East- West  nonaggresslon 
pact.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  least  our 
representatives  could  have  done  would 
have  been  to  say.  "We  will  be  glad  to  talk 
about  that,  but,  incidentally,  we  think  the 
next  steps  ought  to  be  thus  and  so. " 
Specifically,  our  representatives  might 
have  mentioned  some  of  the  things  on 
which  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  reneged;  for 
example,  onslte  Inspection  In  Cuba;  the 
removal  of  troops  from  Cuba;  and.  to 
sweeten  the  "kitty"  a  Uttle,  that  Russia 
might  "get  right"  with  the  United  Na- 
tions, If  It  really  desires  the  United  Na- 
tions to  succeed. 

The  main  objection  I  have  to  the  con- 
duct of  our  negotiators  In  Moscow  is  their 
failure  to  take  the  initiative,  as  Mr. 
Khrushchev  was  quite  ready  and  willing 
and  able  to  do  with  respect  to  what  he 
desired  to  have  follow  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  yield  2  minutes  to 
me? 

Mr.  MTT.T.lTR  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  question  of  the  dis- 
armament pact  and  the  subject  of  United 
Nations  financial  obligations  in  connec- 
tion with  the  treaty  are  not  analogous 
situations.  The  disarmament  pact  is  a 
new  idea. 

I  suggest  that  the  financial  obligations 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  United  Na- 
tions are  not  negotiable;  they  are  a 
sacred  commitment.  We  are  acceding 
to  them  under  the  treaty.  We  are  rec- 
ognizing mut\ial  commitments.  If  we  are 
to  accept  their  word  that  they  will  live 
up  to  their  commitments  under  the 
treaty.  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not 
first  Insist  that  they  show  their  sin- 
cerity by  living  up  to  the  c<»nmitments 
they  have  already  made  but  have  con- 
sistently refused  to  honor. 

Mr.  MILLER,  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
ervation of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  la 
withdrawn.  The  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion is  open  to  reservation. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  reservation  No.  11,  and  ask  that 
it  be  read,  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  res- 
ervation will  be  stated. 
TOwn  wESKRyhTtsm  kx  tj.s.sx.  PATurwrs  dtte 

UWI'i'EU  NATIONS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
resolution  of  ratification  Insert  a  comma  and 
the  ftrilowtnf :  "subject  to  the  reservation, 
which  la  hereby  made  a  ptu't  and  condition 
of  the  resolution  of  ratification,  that  the  In- 
strument of  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the 
United  StatM  shaJl  not  be  deposited  as  pro- 
vided by  paragraph  3  of  article  HI  thereof 
untU  the  President  shall  have  determined 
and  certified  to  the  Senate  that  all  assess- 
ments for  the  financing  of  peace  and  se- 
cvtrtty  opera tlona  of  the  United  Nations, 
heretofore  made  by  the  United  liatltms  upon 
the  Union  of  Sorlet  Socialist  Bepubllca,  have 
been  fully  pfUd". 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tend to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
rccervation;  therefore,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIOrNG  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
qiiorum  call  be  rescinded.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RtBicorr  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  Is  so  ordered. 

I  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  my  reservation, 

1  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  since  my 
a^nendment  is  the  same,  in  substance, 
ai  that  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  and 
since  this  question  has  already  been  de- 
bated, I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time,  so  that  the  Senate 
rqay  proceed  to  vote,  provided  yie  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  is  prepared  to  do  like- 
wise.      

I  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Vfermont  [Mr.  Aiken  1  would  like  2  min- 
uj^es.  Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  have 
atiy  objection? 

Mr.  TOWER.    I  have  no  objection. 

jMr.  FULBRIGHT.  Then  I  yield  2 
niinutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 

2  jmlnutes. 
Mr.  AIKEN.    Mr.  President,  I  do  not 

the  advantage  of  having  the  United 

ites  set  itself  up  as  an  agency  to  col- 

:t  dues  for  the  United  Nations,  or  for 
other  purpose.  The  United  Nations 
its  own  Tvles  and  regulations  re- 
garding overdue  assessments;  and  if  Rus- 
sia should  get  behind  in  its  total  dues  in 
ah  amount  equal  to  the  total  assess- 
ments for  the  last  2  years,  she  would  au- 
tomatically lose  her  vote  in  the  General 
Assembly — although  she  would  not  lose 
her  place  on  the  Security  Council  or  her 
membership  in  the  United  Nations. 

Further  than  that,  let  me  say  that 
probably  80  out  of  the  110  members  of 
the  United  Nations  have,  by  this  time, 
piaid  their  dues.  For  a  long  time  the 
number  of  those  in  arrears  was  much 
greater;  but  I  would  guess  that  now  from 
7p  to  80  have  paid  their  dues  in  full;  and 
all  of  them  have  endorsed  the  test  ban 
treaty. 

By  adopting  a  reservation  of  this  kind. 
\^e  would  be  saying  to  them  that  they 
could  not  have  such  a  treaty  until  Rus- 
sia had  paid  its  dues  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  believe  that  the.  nations  which 
have  paid  their  dues  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  also  have  approved  the  test 
bjan  treaty  would  not  appreciate  our  ef- 
fbrt,  should  we  adopt  this  reservation. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.   FULBRIGHT.     Mr.  President,   I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
i  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     All  re- 
riiaining  time  is  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
reservation  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  TowiRl.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  be^i  ordered;  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  ron. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  thi£  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  LMr.  Long]. 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "nay."  Therefore  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  El- 
lendkk],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gorki,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastors]  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
CaLfomia  [Mr.  Englb]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  GoR£],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastors],  the  Senator 
from  California  LMr.  Englr],  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Elleitdkr] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  is 
necessarily  absent  and,  if  present  and 
voting,  would  vote  "nay," 

The  result  was  announced — 11  yeas, 
82  nays,  as  follows: 

(No.  163  Ex.] 
YEAS— 11 
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Bennett 

Gold  water 

Simpson 

Byrd  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Mecbem 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

Russell 

NAYS— «2 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Morton 

AUott 

Hayden 

Moss 

Anderson 

Hlckenlooper 

Mnndt 

Bartlett 

HUl 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Holland 

Nelson 

Beall 

Humphrey 

Neuberger 

Bible 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Jackson 

PeU 

Brewster 

Jartts 

Prouty 

Burdlck 

Johnston 

Prownlre 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Keating 

.  BiblonfT 

Carlson 

Kennedy 

Robertson 

Case 

Kuchel 

Baltonstall 

Church 

Lausche 

Scott 

Clark 

Long.  Mo. 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Smith 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Stennls 

Dlrksen 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Dodd 

McCleUan 

Talmadge 

Douglas 

McOee 

Walters 

Eastland 

McOorem 

Williams,  N.J. 

Edmondiiuu 

Mclntyre 

Williams,  DeL 

Ervln 

McNamara 

Yar  borough 

Pong 

Metcalf 

Young  N.  Dak. 

Fulbrlght 

Miller 

Young,  Ohio 

Oruenlng 

Monro  ney 

Hart 

Morse 

NOT  VOTINO— 7 

El  lender 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

Engle 

Long,  La. 

Gore 

Pastore 

So  Mr. 

Tower's  reservation  was  re 

jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  of  ratification  is  open  to  res- 
ervation. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  reservation  No.  12  and  ask  that  It  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
reservation  will  be  stated  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

TOWaa  RXSKKTATION  KK  ON-STT*  nfSfSLTlUKB  TO 
OSTZCT  ANT   VIOLATIONS 

The  Lecislativs  Clerk.  "Betcxe  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  resolution  of 


ratification  It  is  proposed  to  insert  a 
comma  and  the  following : 
subject  to  the  reservation,  which  Ls  hereby 
ixiade  a  part  and  condition  of  the  resolution 
of  ratification,  that  the  instrument  of  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty  by  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  deposited  as  provided  by  para- 
graph 3  of  article  III  thereof  until  such 
treaty  has  been  revised  by  the  original 
parties  so  as  to  provide  for  a  system  of  on- 
site  Inspections  adequate  to  detect  any  vio- 
lation thereof,  and  advice  and  consent  to 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  as  so  revised 
has  been  given  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  reservation. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Texas 
yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  myself  10  min- 
utes.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  res- 
ervation which  I  have  offered  would 
make  the  effectiveness  of  the  treaty  con- 
ditional on  a  system  of  on-site  inspec- 
tions adequate  to  detect  any  violation. 
I  believe  this  is  eminently  reasonable. 

All  we  are  seeking  to  do  is  to  reach 
some  effective  means  of  Insuring  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  act  in  good  faith.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  a  long  record  of  hav- 
ing failed  to  act  in  good  faith. 

The  hypocrisy  of  the  Soviets  Is  ap- 
parent when  they  sign  a  treaty  subscrib- 
ing to  the  objectives  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  then  will  not  even  pay  their 
financial  conmaltments  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. If  they  are  big  enough  hypocrites 
to  sign  a  treaty  containing  that  lan- 
guage, when  day  after  day  they  are  re- 
fusing to  support  the  objectives  of  the 
United  Nations,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
trust  them  to  accede  in  good  faith  to  the 
provisions  and  conditions  set  forth  in 
this  treaty — unless  some  means  of  mak- 
ing sure  they  are  doing  so  are  provided. 

There  never  has  been  any  scientific 
claim,  even  during  the  Geneva  negotia- 
tions, that  atmospheric  explosions  of  less 
than  1  kiloton  can  be  effectively  detected 
without  on-site  inspections.  Nuclear 
weapons,  because  of  the  use  of  fusion  de- 
vices, are  becoming  cleaner  and  cleaner, 
giving  off  less  and  less  radioactivity. 

We  might  as  well  admit  to  ourselves 
that  the  Russians  are  going  to  cheat  If 
they  can. 

The  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  said  to  the  Senate: 

We  can  anticipate  clandestine  testing  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviets. 

That  is  what  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  said. 

I  believe  that  testing  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  distant  space — in  violation  of  the 
treaty — is  feasible,  when  one  reasons 
that  tests  of  up  to  500  kilotons  could  very 
possibly  be  hidden,  perhaps  behind  a 
satellite-implaced  lead  shield  that  would 
absorb  the  telltale  rays. 

Mr.  President,  time  after  time  promi- 
nent, important,  able  men  in  this  coun- 
try, who  have  been  Intimately  involved 
in  the  business  of  negotiating  with  the 
Soviets  and  intimately  involved  in  the 
whole  question  of  armaments  and  test- 


ing, have  said  that  we  should  have  some 
system  of  inspection.  I  should  like  to  go 
through  a  few  of  these  statements  in 
chronological  order. 

U.S.    FRINCIPLZ    or    RKQinXING    ADEQI7ATX 

iNSPBcnoN — BKnr  histobt 

In  1946,  Bernard  Baruch  said,  in  re- 
spect to  a  proposed  international  control 
of  atomic  energy: 

Adequate  Ingress  and  egress  for  all  quali- 
fied representatives  of  the  Authority  must  be 
assured. 

In  1950,  President  Trmnan  said,  in  an 
address  to  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly : 

The  plan  must  be  foolproof.  Paper  prom- 
ises are  not  enough.  Disarmament  must  be 
based  on  safeguards  which  will  Insure  the 
compliance  of  all  nations.  The  safeguards 
must  be  adequate  to  give  immediate  warn- 
ing of  any  threatened  violation.  Disarma- 
ment must  be  policed  continuously  and 
thoroughly.  It  must  be  founded  upon  free 
and  open  Interchange  of  information  across 
national  borders. 

In  1956,  Mr.  Harold  Stassen,  then  the 
special  assistant  to  the  President  for 
disarmament,  said: 

History  shows  that  any  time  you  make  an 
agreement  that  you  cannot  Inspect,  the 
agreement  Itself  becomes  a  source  of  doubts 
and  rumors,  suspicions,  charges,  counter- 
charges, and  actually  Increases  the  dangers 
of  war.  Instead  of  improving  the  prospect  of 
peace. 

In  1957,  Mr.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  who 
was  at  the  time  our  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  stated: 

Deeply  as  we  are  convinced  of  the  desir- 
ability of  a  reliable  agreement  and  of  the 
dangers  in  the  absence  of  agreement,  we  have 
nonetheless  concluded  that  a  bad  agreement 
is  worse  for  the  cause  of  peace  than  no  agree- 
ment. An  uninspected  agreement  or  an  In- 
adequately controlled  agreement,  or  a  one- 
sided agreement  would  be  a  bad  agreement. 
It  would  not  serve  the  objective  of  peace. 

President  Eisenhower  stated,  in  1955: 

No  sound  and  reliable  agreement  can  be 

made  unless  it  Is  completely  covered  by  an 

Inspection  and  reporting  system  adequate  to 

support  every  portion  of  the  agreement. 

The  lessons  of  history  teach  us  that  dis- 
armament agreements  without  adequate  re- 
ciprocal inspection  Increase  the  dangers  of 
war  and  do  not  brighten  the  prospects  of 
peace. 

President  Kennedy,  in  1961,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  described  the  United 
States  Disarmament  proposal  as  one 
which  "would  assure  that  indisr>ensable 
condition  of  disarmament — true  inspec- 
tion— and  apply  it  In  stages  proportion- 
ate to  the  stage  of  disarmament." 

Then  In  1962,  In  February,  at  a  press 
conference,  the  President  was  questioned 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  would  the  United  States  be 
willing,  without  further  nuclear  tests  in  the 
atmosphere,  to  sign  a  formal  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  banning  such  tests? 

Here,  verbatim,  is  the  answer  the  Pres- 
ident gave  to  that  question: 

Well,  I  have  stated  that  o\ir  concern  would 
be — I  stated  before,  since  and  as  I  said  after- 
wards, that  we  would  sign  an  agreement 
which  provided  for  adequate  inspection  sys- 
tem, that  is  correct  •  •  •  but  adequate  in- 
spection in  regard  to  preparations  as  weU 
as  testing. 


Further,  In  the  same  press  conference, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  said: 

Unless  we  have  adequate  protection 
against  a  repetition  of  that  Incident — 

And  he  referred  to  the  Soviet  Union's 
secret  preparations  for  testing — 

any  such   test  agreement   obviously  would 
be  extremely  vulnerable. 

I  think  the  whole  weight  of  history, 
the  whole  weight  of  opinion  from  those 
most  Intimately  connected  with  this 
problem,  would  indicate  that  this  reser- 
vation should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  the  F>oint  of  order  that  this  res- 
ervation is  not  in  order.  It  Is  in  es- 
sence an  amendment  to  the  treaty  itself, 
and  should  have  been  made,  if  at  all, 
while  the  Senate  was  acting  as  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole.  In  addition,  under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  I 
submit  it  is  not  germane  and  was  not 
printed  on  September  18,  when  the  or- 
der was  entered.  Therefore,  on  two 
grrounds,  it  is  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  is  sustained.  The  reser- 
vation was  not  offered  before  the  agree- 
ment was  entered  Into,  and  there  is 
nothing  In  the  treaty  referring  to  onslte 
inspection. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  since 
earlier  in  the  debate,  my  able  friend 
the  Senator  from  Texas  told  me  he  did 
not  intend  to  pursue  the  matter  at  great 
length.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  withdraw  the  point  of 
order  so  the  Senate  could  proceed 
directly  to  a  rollcall  and  dispose  of  It  in 
that  way? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  will  with- 
draw his  point  of  order  for  various  rea- 
sons. I  would  dislike  for  anyone  outside 
this  Chamber  to  think  that  any  Senator 
is  not  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  vote  on 
every  proposal  in  this  field. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  withdraw  the 
r)oint  of  order.  I  yield  back  my  time  on 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  TOWER.     I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  reserva- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Texas.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU.      

Mr.  INOUYE  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]. 
If  he  were  present  and  voting  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  Uberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold  my 
vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen- 
DER],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pastore],  are  absent  on  ofl- 
cial  business. 
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I  a]80  aanoonM  ttuit  the  Senator  from 
C»UfomU  (Mr.  Emcls]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hatdkw]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HausKAl.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gorki,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pastors  1.  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  EncxkI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Elleitoer]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  EwUCHEL.  I  annovmce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  HausKA]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  16, 
nays  76,  as  follows: 

(No.  104  sx. I 
TXAS— IS 
Bennett  Mecbem  Talmadge 

Bfrd.  V».  Mundt  Thurmond 

Curtl*  Robertson  Tower 

Ooldwater  Ruasell  WUllams,  Del. 

Jordan .  Idabo     Simpson 
McCleliaa  StennU 


Aiken 

AlloU 

Andersoa 

Banlett 

Bayh 

B«aU 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  W.  V». 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Caae 

Churatt 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dlrksea 

Dodd 

Domlnlcfc 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Edmondson 

Ervtn 

Fong 


Ellender 

Engl* 

Oore 


NATS— 78 

Ful  bright 

Oruening 

Hart 

Hartlte 

Hickenlooper 

HUl 

Holland 

Humptirey 

Jaclc&on 

Javtts 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Lausch* 

Long,  Mo. 

Magniison 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

MetcaU 

MUler 

NOT  VOTING — 8 


Monroney 
Morse 
Morton 
Mou 

Muskle 
Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pearaon 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlbtcoff 

Saltonstan 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Symington 

Walters 

Williams,  N.J. 

Tar  borough 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Young.  Ohio 


Hayden 
Hruska 
Inotiyv 


Long,  U 
Pastor* 


So  Mr.  Tower's  resenratlon  was  re- 
jected, 

Mr.  PUliBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  reservation  was  rejected. 

Mr  MANSFTEUD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  cm  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDINO  omCER.  The 
resolution  of  ratlflcatiOTi  \s  open  to  res- 
ervation. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  distingiiished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  who  was 
unavoidably  detained  in  his  home  State 
today,  I  call  up  his  reservation  No.  8  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 


The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 

retervation  will  be  stated. 

LOKG  BTSDtTATIOH  OH  TTSK  OT  NTJCtXAK  W«APON8 

mt  AEMZD  coifrucr 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
pefore  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  resolu- 
tl<in  of  ratllleatlon  insert  a  comma  and  the 
fciowtng:  "subject  to  tb*  reseiTraUoo  that 
the  treaty  does  not  Inhibit  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons  In  armed  conflict". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Texas 
yi^ld  himself? 

jMr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

In  the  excellent  statement  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana  in- 
ti^ded  to  deliver  to  the  Senate  today  in 
advocacy  of  his  reservation,  he  ends  with 
the  following  statement: 

Any  question  of  whether  the  United  States 
ra^  explode  a  nuclear  weapon  In  the  defense 
on  an  aUy  or  In  Its  own  defense  In  time  of 
wir  may  well  come  before  the  existing  Inter- 
national tribunal,  the  International  Court  of 
Justice.  That  Court  need  only  look  to  the 
wording:  of  this  treaty  which  forbids  "any 
other  nuclear  explosion"  to  rule  that  the 
United  States  Is  prevented  by  the  treaty  from 
protecting  lUelf  or  any  of  Its  friends  with 
ni^clear  weapons.  No  committee  reports,  de- 
partment reports,  nor  Senate  speeches  would 
of  any  bearing  on  the  Court's  decision. 

.-lat  Is  why  I  feel  It  absolutely  necessary 
have  attached  to  the  resolution  of  rati- 
itlon  the  reservation  I  have  Introduced. 

>la  reservation  states  what  the  treaty 
sUould  have  stated.  It  adds  to  the  resolu- 
tlin  of  ratincatlon  18  words:  "subject  to  the 
roervation  that  the  treaty  does  not  Inhibit 
toe  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  armed  con- 
st." 

|Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
it  to  have  the  statement  of  the  Sena- 

ir  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long!  printed 
in  its  entirety  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

jThere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
nient  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RJEcoRD,  as  follows: 

StATKlfENT    OF    SCNATOB     LONG    OT    LOTHSIANA 

at  Stjppo«t  or  His  Resebtation  to  thx 
Test  Ban  Tekatt  CoNC«ai»ii«G  th«  Usk  of 
Nttclxab  Weapons  in  Aaxxs  Confuct 
The  treaty  before  us  today  prevents  the 
United  States  from  using  nuclear  weapons  to 
defend  Itself  or  to  defend  Its  allies.  Nothing 
li^  the  treaty  says  that  we  may  use  our  nu- 
clear weapons  in  a  time  of  armed  conflict. 
Tne  key  words.  In  article  I,  say  judt  the  op- 
pi  >slte,  that  we  are  prevented  from  using  nu- 
clear  devices  for  repelling  aggression.  That 
article  reads,  "Each  of  the  parties  to  this 
treaty  undertakes  to  prohibit,  to  prevent,  and 
npt  to  carry  out  any  nuclear  weapon  test  ex- 
piofilon.  or  any  other  nuclear  explosion,  at 
any  place  under  its  jurisdiction  or  control." 
Again,  in  that  same  article.  "Each  of  the 
parties  to  this  Treaty  undertakes  further- 
niore  to  refrain  from  causing,  encouraging,  or 
m  any  way  participating  in,  the  carrying  out 
of  any  nuclear  weapon  test  explosion,  or  any 
other  nuclear  explosion." 

"Any  other  nuclear  explosion"  means  any 
other  nuclear  explosion.  Peacetime,  war- 
time, any  time,  you  cannot  explode  nuclear 
n^aterial  other  than  underground. 

jThe  wording  of  the  treaty  In  this  regard 
hbs  brought  forth  the  call  for  a  reservation 
fifom  a  number  of  reasonable,  Informed  peo- 

Dr.  Teller  said:  T  wtnild  like  to  see  that 
ID  Is  clearly  understood  by  everybody,  Includ- 
1^  our  people,  our  allies,  and  other  coun- 


tries, that  we  are  going  to  use  promptly  or 
that  we  may  use  promptly  and  without  any 
delay,  the  right  Instruments,  Including  nu- 
clear explosives.  In  the  defense  of  a  country 
against  aggression." 

Adm.  Lewis  Strauss  suggested:  "A  reserva- 
tion stating  that  It  will  not  be  construed  by 
the  United  States  as  preventing  employment 
of  whatever  weapons  we  deem  appropriate 
should  any  of  our  allies  or  any  of  the  free 
nations  be  subjected  to  armed  aggression; 
and  further,  that  In  such  circumstances,  we 
should  not  be  bound  by  the  '3  months'  ad- 
vance notice'  provision  of  article  XV." 

President  Elsenhower  vin-ote:  "The  reserva- 
tion that  I  suggest  wotUd  provide  that  In 
the  event  of  any  armed  aggression  endanger- 
ing a  vital  Interest  of  the  United  States  this 
Nation  would  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  kind 
and  type  of  weaponry  and  equipment  It 
would  employ  as  well  as  the  timing  of  their 
use." 

With  men  of  this  caliber  on  record  In  sup- 
port of  such  a  reservation  and  with  the  pur- 
pose of  making  sure  that  all  of  tu  here  In 
the  Senate,  everyone  across  the  country,  tmd, 
yes.  people  throughout  the  world  know  ex- 
actly how  the  United  States  interprets  this 
treaty,  I  have  Introduced  a  reservation  which 
should  make  It  crystal  clear  that  nothing  In 
this  treaty  prevents  anyone  from  using  nu- 
clear weapons  In  any  sort  of  hostlUty. 

This  Is  no  small  difference  of  opinion  to 
be  compromised  easily.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
whether  the  United  States  will  be  permitted 
to  save  Itself  or  lu  sister  states  should  war 
come.  There  can  be  no  room  for  equivoca- 
tion when  our  survival  Is  at  stake.  The 
document  must  speak  for  Itself.  I  contend 
It  does  not.  I  say  we  must  Insert  the  lan- 
guage by  way  of  reservation  that  will  make 
this  treaty  say,  "I  do  not  keep  fon  from 
using  your  H-bombs  and  A-bombs  when  war 
or  other  military  conflicts  beset  you.~ 

If  we  do  not,  no  amount  of  eloquent  ex- 
pressions on  this  floor  or  by  any  of  our 
officials  will  be  of  any  use. 

It  is  an  undisputed  rule  of  law  that,  when 
an  act  Is  clear  on  Its  face,  the  courts  will  not 
look  any  further  for  legislative  Intent. 

This  rule  was  clearly  set  forth  by  the  DA 
Supreme  Court  In  the  case  of  Caminetti  t. 
United  States,  242  U.S.  470  (1916).  The 
Court  said: 

"It  Is  elementary  that  the  meaning  of  a 
statute  must.  In  the  first  Instance,  be  sought 
in  the  language  in  which  the  act  Is  framed. 
and  if  that  Is  plain,  and  if  the  law  is  within 
the  coostltutlonal  authority  of  the  lawmak- 
ing body  which  passed  It,  the  sole  function 
of  the  courts  U  to  enforce  it  according  to  its 
ternxs. 

"Where  the  language  Is  plain  and  admits 
of  no  more  than  one  meaning  the  duty  of 
interpretation  does  not  arise  and  the  rules 
which  are  to  aid  doubtfiil  meanings  need  no 
dlscussicHi." 
Again,  In  Caminetti,  the  Court  stated: 
"Still,  the  name  given  to  an  act  by  way 
of  designation  or  description,  or  the  report 
which  accompanies  It,  cannot  change  the 
plain  Import  of  Its  words.  If  the  words  are 
plain,  they  give  meaning  to  the  act,  and  rt  Is 
neither  the  duty  nor  the  prlvUege  of  the 
courts  to  enter  speculative  fields  In  search 
of  a  different  meaning. 

"Reports  to  Congress  accompanying  the 
introduction  of  proposed  laws  may  aid  the 
cowts  in  reaching  the  true  meaning  of  the 
legislature  in  cases  of  doubtful  interpreta- 
tion •  •  •.  But,  as  we  have  already  said, 
and  It  has  been  so  often  affirmed  as  to  be- 
come a  recognized  rule,  when  words  are  free 
from  doubt  they  must  be  taken  as  the  final 
expression  of  the  legislative  intent,  and  are 
not  to  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  by  con- 
siderations drawn  from  Utles  or  designating 
names  or  reports  accompanying  their  intro- 
duction, or  from  any  extraneous  source.  In 
other  words,  the  language  being  plain,  and 
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not  leading  to  absurd  or  wholly  impracti- 
cable consequences.  It  is  the  sole  evidence  of 
the  ultimate  legislative  intent." 

This  Is  the  language  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  a  leading  case,  but  that  decision 
is  reinforced  by  the  rulings  of  almost  every 
Jurisdiction  in  this  coiintry.  For  example, 
American  Jurisprudence  cites  literally  hun- 
dreds of  siKh  cases  to  support  the  principle 
that  where  the  meaning  of  a  statute  can 
be  obtaine<?.  from  the  words  of  the  statute, 
one  need  not  and  cannot  resort  to  any  other 
materials. 

American  Jurisprudence  puts  It  this  way: 

"A  statute  Is  not  open  to  construction  as 
a  matter  of  course.  It  Is  open  to  construction 
only  where  the  language  used  In  the  statute 
requires  interpretation,  that  Is,  where  the 
statute  Is  ambiguous,  or  will  bear  two  or 
more  constructions,  or  is  of  such  doubtful 
or  obscure  meaning,  that  reasonable  minds 
might  be  uncertain  or  disagree  as  to  Its  mean- 
ing. Where  the  language  of  a  statute  is 
plain  and  unambiguous  and  conve3rs  a  clear 
and  definite  meaning,  there  is  no  occasion 
for  resorting  to  the  rules  of  statutory  inter- 
pretation, and  the  court  has  no  right  to 
look  for  or  impose  another  meaning.  In  the 
case  of  such  unamblgulty,  It  Is  the  estab- 
lished policy  of  the  courts  to  regard  the 
statute  as  meaning  what  It  says,  and  to  avoid 
giving  It  any  other  construction  than  that 
which  its  words  demand.  The  plain  and 
obvious  meaning  of  the  language  used  \b  not 
only  the  safest  guide  to  follow  in  construing 
It,  but  It  has  been  presumed  conclusively  that 
tlie  clear  and  explicit  terms  of  a  statute  ex- 
presses the  legislative  intention,  so  that  such 
plain  and  obvious  provisions  must  control. 
A  plain  and  unambiguous  statute  Is  to  be 
applied,  and  not  interpreted,  since  snch  a 
statute  speaks  for  Itself,  and  any  attempt  to 
make  it  clearer  \s  a  vain  labor  and  tends 
only  to  obscurity.  In  accordance  with  these 
rules,  frequent  references  may  be  found  In 
Judicial  opinions  to  the  clear,  definite,  dis- 
tinct, evident,  exact,  explicit,  express,  ob- 
vious, plain,  positive,  simple,  unEimblguous, 
unequivocal,  or  unmistakable  language  of 
the  statutes  under  consideration.  However, 
where  the  language  of  a  statute  Is  ambig- 
uous, and  there  Is  doubt  as  to  the  meaning 
Intended  to  be  expressed  thereby,  resort  may 
bj  had  to  various  rules  and  sources,  here- 
inafter considered,  for  determining  such 
meaning." 

While  this  relates  to  statutes,  the  same 
is  true  for  treaties  as  has  been  pointed  out 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Skvin].  If  the  language  of 
the  treaty  is  clear  and  unambiguoios  on  its 
face,  no  background  materials  can  be  re- 
sorted to  for  Its  Interpretation.  And  even 
were  there  to  be  such  backgrotind  materials 
to  be  \ised  to  Interpret  the  treaty,  the  mate- 
rials would  have  to  be  the  fruits  of  the  ef- 
forts of  all  the  parties  to  the  treaty.  Ilie 
meaning  of  a  treaty  can  never  be  obtained 
from  one  country's  Interpretation  of  It.  Re- 
gardless of  what  we  say  the  meaning  of  this 
test  ban  treaty  is,  that  Is  not  how  the  treaty 
necessarily  will  be  construed  by  any  inter- 
national tribunal  passing  on  the  treaty. 

Any  question  of  whether  the  United  States 
can  explode  a  nuclear  weapon  In  the  defense 
of  an  ally  or  In  Its  own  defense  In  time  of 
war  may  well  come  before  the  existing  in- 
ternational tribunal,  the  International 
Court  of  Justice.  That  Court  need  only  look 
to  the  wording  of  this  treaty  which  forbids 
"any  other  nuclear  explosion"  to  rule  that 
the  United  States  Is  prevented  by  the  treaty 
from  protecting  itself  or  any  of  its  friends 
with  nuclear  weapons.  No  committee  re- 
ports, deptu'tment  reports,  nor  Senate 
speeches  would  be  of  any  bearing  on  the 
Court's  decision. 

That  Is  why  X  feel  It  absolutely  necessary 
to  ha^e  attached  to  the  resolution  ct  nXX- 
flcatlon  the  reservation  I  have   Introduced. 
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This  reservation  states  wtiat  the  treaty 
should  have  stated.  It  adds  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification  18  words:  "Subject  to 
the  reservation  that  the  treaty  does  not  in- 
hibit the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  In  armed 
conflict." 

Those  18  words  may  mean  the  difference 
between  the  continuation  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  United  States,  as  we  know  It. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  vote  for  this  res- 
ervation. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a 
reasonable  reservation.  It  provides,  In 
effect,  that  If  the  United  States  is  In- 
volved In  a  war  in  defense  of  ourselves  or 
In  the  defense  of  our  friends,  we  may  use 
nuclear  power.  It  further  provides  that 
if  we  went  to  the  defense  of  any  neutral 
or  uncommitted  coimtry.  we  would  still 
not  be  denied  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  omission  of  such  a  provision  from 
the  treaty  is  a  serious  oversight,  so  far 
as  the  wording  of  the  treaty  itself  is  con- 
cerned. I  do  not  believe  the  reservation 
does  violence  or  damage  to  the  treaty.  It 
is  merely  a  clarification  of  our  under- 
standing of  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  I  be- 
lieve this  Is  the  understanding  of  the 
President.  Therefore,  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  the  Senate  should  reject  a 
reservation  which  would  express  our  un- 
derstanding that  we  will  not  be  denied 
the  use  of  nuclear  weaponry  if  we  are 
involved  in  a  war. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

This  question  has  been  discussed  at 
considerable  length.  The  minority 
leader,  especially,  discussed  it  when  he 
referred  to  his  conversation  with  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Aiken]  has  made  several 
statements  on  this  point.  We  believe  the 
reservation  to  be  utterly  uimecessary.  If 
we  seriously  considered  it  or  adopted  it, 
the  implication  would  be  left  that  per- 
haps the  treaty  did  deal  with  a  restric- 
tion of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  In 
warfare;  In  other  words,  that  the  treaty 
would  be  considered  a  ban-the-bomb 
treaty,  which  it  is  not.  Members  of  the 
Soviet  Government  have  publicly  stated 
that  this  is  not  a  ban-the-bomb  treaty. 
The  treaty  would  not  inhibit  the  use  by 
the  Soviet  Union  of  nuclear  weaf>ons  In 
a  war.    There  is  no  question  about  It. 

The  reservation  Is  unnecessary.  If 
adopted,  it  would  raise  the  implication 
I  have  just  stated.  The  reservation  Is 
unsound  and  Injurious.  I  hoE>e  the  Sen- 
ate will  not  accept  it. 

I  am  in  entire  agreement  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  that  the  treaty  does 
not  inhibit  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  warfare.  We  have  no  intention  of 
seeking  to  inhibit  such  use;  but  to  in- 
clude such  a  provision  In  the  treaty 
would  be  a  source  of  confusion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  3  minutes 
tome? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
opinion,  the  treaty.  In  the  language  used, 
specifically  prohibits  the  explosion  of 
nuclear  bombs  or  weapons  either  in  peace 
or  in  war.  I  call  attention  to  what  the 
treaty  provides : 

Kach  of  the  parties  to  this  Treaty  under- 
takes to  prohibit,  to  prevent,  and  not  to 


carry  out  any  nuclear  weapon  test  e^loslon. 
or  any  other  nuclear  ezploskxi.  at  any  place 
under  its  jurisdiction  or  controL 

The  words  are:  "any  other  nuclear 
explosion." 

The  words  in  paragraph  1,  article  I, 
specifically  state  that  there  shall  be  no 
explosions  by  way  of  tests  or  any  other 
nucletu-  explosion.  There  are  no  quali- 
fying or  modifying  words  following  the 
words:   "any  other  nuclear  explosion." 

I  now  direct  attention  to  paragraph  2, 
article  I : 

Each  of  the  parties  of  this  Treaty  under- 
takes fvirthermore  to  refrain  from  cavislng, 
encouraging,  or  In  any  way  participating  in, 
the  carrying  out  of  any  nuclear  weapon  test 
explosion,  or  any  other  nxiclear  explosion, 
anywhere  which  would  take  place  in  any  of 
the  environments  described,  or  have  the 
effect  referred  to,  in  paragraph  1  of  this 
article. 

Thus,  in  the  two  paragraphs  of  arti- 
cle I,  nuclear  explosions  are  prohibited. 

I  know  that  Khrushchev  has  stated 
that  he  does  not  consider  this  language 
to  mean  that  he  would  not  be  permitted 
to  use  nuclear  bombs  in  case  of  war. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
similarly  stated  what  he  contemplates 
this  language  to  mean. 

However,  I  respectfully  submit  that 
the  language  of  the  document  is  clear 
and  specific.  Senators  who  are  lawyers 
know  that  when  words  are  clear,  defi- 
nite, and  specific  in  the  interpretation 
of  a  legal  document,  there  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  the  document  an  "intent"  or 
"purpose"  that  is  in  conflict  with  the 
words. 

It  is  on  that  basis  that  I  will  support 
the  reservation  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  making  Uiat  point.  I 
dwelt  on  it  at  length  in  my  remarks  the 
other  day.  I  appreciate  his  emphasizing 
this  important  point. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  to  other 
Senators,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  reservation. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  negation  that  the 
ban  on  nuclear  explosions  takes  place 
when  a  state  of  war  exists  is  a  negation 
that  comes  too  late.  Superior  weapons 
in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  are 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  a  mature,  moral 
force.  The  availability  of  those  weapons, 
the  ability  to  use  them,  and  the  readiness 
to  use  them  are  forces  for  peace,  to  pre- 
vent armed  conflict.  At  that  point  our 
hands  are  tied,  and  we  are  not  assisted 
by  the  statement  that  if  war  comes,  the 
ban  is  off.  The  ban  is  there,  so  far  as  our 
use  of  superior  weapons  as  a  force  for 
peace,  to  prevent  a  state  of  war.  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  srielding  to  me. 

Mr.  AliOTT.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Texas  jrield  3  minates  to 
me? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  3  minute*  to  the 
Senator  ivam  Colorado. 
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li£r.  AliLOTT.  I  have  dearly  Indicated 
my  Intent  to  vote  for  the  treaty.  How- 
ever, this  Is  one  reservation  for  which 
I  shall  vote,  and  I  shall  try  to  give  my 
reasons  in  a  clear,  concise  manner. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  already 
pointed  out  that  article  I  refers  to  nu- 
clear test  explosions,  and  then  provides 
"or  any  other  nuclear  explosion,  at  any 
place  under  its  Jurisdiction  or  control." 
I  believe  that  all  the  Senators  know 
the  purpose  of  the  treaty.  We  under- 
stand that  it  Is  Intended  to  ban  atmos- 
pheric tests  and  certain  underwater  tests, 
but  not  underground  tests.  However,  the 
words  the  President  has  spoken  and  writ- 
ten and  those  that  Khrushchev  has 
spoken  wlU  quickly  be  forgotten.  All 
that  will  remain  for  the  future  will  be 
the  cold  words  of  the  treaty,  "or  any 
other  nuclear  explosion." 

I  predict  that  the  day  will  come  when. 
If  ever  we  are  forced  to  use  nuclear  weap- 
ons In  time  of  war  or  in  time  of  armed 
conflict,  this  treaty  will  be  waved  In  oxir 
faces  and  we  will  be  told  we  have  vio- 
lated It;  because  In  It  we  agreed  not  to 
carry  on  "any  other  nuclear  explosions," 
and  this  claim  will  be  made  without  re- 
gard to  our  present  understanding  or 
Blhrushchev's  present  imderstandlng  of 
the  treaty. 

I  give  the  President  all  credit  for  try- 
ing to  forewarn  the  American  people; 
and  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate  have 
also  given  f orewarnings,  but  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  may  be  lulled  into  a  feel- 
ing of  security,  let  me  recount  one  of  the 
developments  at  the  recent  meeting,  in 
Belgrade,  of  the  Interparliamentary  Un- 
ion.   The  present  Presiding  OfBcer.  Mr. 
RiBicoFT,  and  I  attended  that  meeting. 
At  that  time,  which  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate had  had  an  opportunity  to  approve 
this  treaty,  the  Polish  delegation— acting, 
I  am  sure,  on  behalf  of  the  Russian  dele- 
gation— submitted    a   resolution    which 
would  have  the  effect  of  bringing  about 
the  resiomption  of  the  cold  war.  to  the 
maximum  extent  to  which  that  war.  in  all 
Its  aspects,  has  ever  existed.    And  would 
also  have  the  effect  of  weaving  into  the 
ratification  of  this  treaty,  specific  terms 
requiring  worldwide  disarmament;  the 
establishment    of    denuclearized    zones, 
particularly  in  the  NATO  countries:  and 
the  banning  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  any  part  of  the  world  where  such 
weapons  did  not  exist.    But  if  that  were 
done,  and  if  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
was  thereby  outlawed,  how  would  it  be 
possible  for  us— or,  for  that  matter,  for 
our  friend.  Canada,  which  at  present 
does  not   possess  nuclear  weapons — to 
prevent  the  hordes  of  Red  Chinese  from 
pouring  into  India.  Burma,  or  Thailand? 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  at 
Belgrade,  we  were  rather  successful  In 
defeating  most  of  the  parts  of  that  res- 
olution.   But.  Mr.  President,  even  before 
the  ink  on  the  treaty  was  dry,  the  delega- 
tions from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain — the 
Poles,  the  Slavs,  and  the  Russians — at- 
tempted to  read  into  it  provisions  which 
cleswly  are  not  in  it.  and  which  both  the 
President  and  Khrushchev  say  are  not  in 
it.    I  can  have  no  faith  in  the  Russians 
and  their  friends  or  in  anytiilng  they  do 
or  will  do  after  seeing  this. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
tlftie  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
e:tplred.      

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  more  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
C<>lorado.  

The  PRPSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  frcan  Colorado  Is  recognized  for 
2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  So.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  if  this  reservation  is  not 
adopted,  the  time  will  come  when  the 
words  "or  any  other  nuclear  explosion" 
will  be  used  as  the  basis  of  a  charge  that 
by  this  provision  of  the  treaty  we  agreed 
never  to  use  a  nuclear  weapon  in  our  own 
dffense  or  in  the  defense  of  our  allies. 

Therefore,  I  Join  in  supporting  this 
reservation;  and  I  urge  all  other  Sena- 
tors to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Tlexas  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  all  of  us 
hjave  the  same  objective.  The  Senator 
ftom  Arkansas  said  he  understands  that 
our  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  time  of 
vBlar  Is  by  no  means  banned.  I  have 
o^efully  examined  the  treaty  and  the 
proposed  reservation;  and  it  seems  to  me 
tbat  we  would  agree  to  the  reservation 
if  the  word  "reservation,"  as  stated  in 
the  proposal  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
t<)r  from  Texas,  were  changed  to  the 
Word  "understanding." 

Mr.  TOWER.  Then  it  would  read: 
"subject  to  the  understanding  that  the 
tfeaty  does  not  inhibit  the  use  of  nuclear 
WeaEKjns  in  armed  conflict." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  believe  that  before 
t|iat  change  in  the  amendment  can  be 
oiiade  by  the  Senator  from  Texas,  he 
niust  obtain  unanimous  consent.  If  he 
could  not  get  unanimous  consent.  I 
v^ould  propose  that  change  as  an  amend - 

Sent,  because  if  we  all  understand  at 
lis  time  that  that  Is  the  case,  I  believe 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be 
mealy-mouthed  about  saying  so.  There- 
fore, let  lis  make  that  change  and  thus 
and  for  all  time  any  question  that  when 
the  Senate  approves  the  treaty — and  I 
propose  to  vote  for  its  approval — the 
Senate  clearly  understands  that  when 
war  comes  the  United  States  will  have 
the  entire  right  to  use  any  nuclear  weap- 
ons In  its  arsenal  at  that  time,  either  to 
4efend  itself,  or  Its  friends,  or  to  attack 
its  enemies.  In  the  event  it  is  attacked. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  will  modify 
his  amendment  in  that  way,  if  he  is  per- 
mitted to  do  so.  If  he  is  not  permitted 
Ho  do  so,  I  shall  offer  such  an  amend- 
ment, but  only  as  a  friendly  amend- 
ment.   

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  dlstin- 
fuished  Senator  from  Florida.  I  see  no 
Objection  to  such  a  change;  and  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed 
^  modify  my  amendment  by  striking 
0ut  the  word  "reservation."  and  sub- 
itituting  therefor  the  word  "understand- 
ing." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order:  Unanimous  consent  is  not  re- 


quired when  a  Senator  wishes  to  amend 

his  own  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Unani- 
mous consent  is  required  after  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  shall  oppose  this  proposal;  but  I  point 
out  that  such  an  amendment  or  reserva- 
tion is  not  final,  at  all.  It  does  not  mat- 
ter whether  it  is  called  an  "understand- 
ing" or  a  "reservation." 

If  it  actually  has  some  bearing  upon 
the  substantive  provisions  of  the  treaty. 
It  could  be  called  an  "understanding" 
from  now  until  doomsday,  but  still  it 
would  not  be  such  if  it  altered  the  terms 
of  the  treaty.  The  other  parties  to  the 
treaty  have  the  capacity  to  say  how  this 
provision  would  affect  the  treaty;  and 
regardless  of  whether  this  proposal  is 
added  to  the  resolution  of  ratification  or 
is  added  to  the  treaty  itself,  its  meaning 
will  be  determined  by  the  other  parties 
to  the  treaty,  if  they  wish  to  regard  this 
provision  as  an  effort  to  change  the 
meaning  of  the  treaty. 

We  have  had  the  opinion  of  the  legal 
advisers,  and  the  other  day  the  ma- 
jority leader  made  a  very  fine  statement 
about  this  matter;  and  there  are  many 
other  considerations. 

I  did  not  anticipate  that  this  proposal 
would  be  taken  so  seriously,  or  else  I 
would  have  said  more  about  it  at  the  be- 
ginning. I  do  not  believe  such  a  reserva- 
tion or  understanding  is  at  all  wise. 
Ninety-nine  countries  have  now  signed 
the  treaty  or  acceded  to  it.  Most  of 
them  are  nonnuclear  powers.  Merely  on 
grounds  of  policy  itself,  I  believe  it 
would  be  very  unwise  for  us,  the  great- 
est power  in  the  world,  to  say  to  them, 
"We  wUl,  in  time  of  war.  use  nuclear 
power  on  you  if  we  want  to;  and  this 
treaty  does  not  at  all  inhibit  us  from 
doing  so." 

It  is  true  that  no  such  inhibition  Is 
provided  by  the  treaty.  Everyone  who 
has  studied  the  treaty.  Including  the 
legal  authorities  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  has 
stated  that  the  treaty  does  not  apply  in 
time  of  war  and  was  not  intended  to 
apply  In  time  of  war.  The  treaty  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  measures  our 
country  will  take  to  deal  with  an  act  of 
war  against  it.  This  is  a  test  ban  treaty; 
its  title  says  so. 

The  phrase  which  disturbs  some  Sen- 
ators originated  in  our  own  suggestion. 
The  U.S.  Government  Inserted  that 
provision  in  order  to  close  a  loophole. 
The  loophole  was  a  possible  claim  by 
the  Russians  that  they  were  testing  for 
peaceful  purposes.  We  would  call  it  the 
plowshare  program.  I  do  not  know  what 
they  call  it.  We  insisted  on  inserting 
the  language  referred  to  in  order  to  close 
that  loophole  so  that  any  kind  of  explo- 
sion for  test  purposes  would  be  pro- 
hibited. We  did  not  want  to  enable  the 
Russians  to  say.  "Yes,  we  were  only  test- 
ing under  a  plowshare  program."  As 
I  stated,  no  one  believes  that  that  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  pursuance  of 
war.  I  have  the  report  of  the  committee 
which  sets  forth  the  cases,  which  are 
limited  on  the  subject  that  the  treaty 
is  incompatible  with  the  carrying  on  of 
war. 
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In  the  case  of  Techt  against  Hughes, 
before  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  which 
api>ears  on  page  6  of  the  committee  re- 
port. Judge  Cardozo  ruled : 

International  law  today  doee  not  preserve 
treaties  or  annul  them,  regardlesa  of  the 
efTecta  produced.  It  deals  with  such  prob- 
lems pragmatically,  preserving  or  annulling 
as  the  neceealtles  of  war  exact  •    •    • 

Intention  In  such  circumstances  Is  clear 
•  •  •  provisions  compatible  with  a  state  of 
hostilities,  unless  expressly  terminated,  wlU 
be  enforced,  and  those  Incompatible  rejected. 

Very  clearly  that  would  be  incompat- 
ible with  a  state  of  hostilities.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
any  of  the  persons  who  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  treaty  or  with  interna- 
tional law  that  the  treaty  would  not 
apply  in  time  of  war.  It  is  a  test  ban 
treaty  only. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  will  not 
load  down  the  treaty  with  understand- 
ings. As  the  Senator  from  New  York 
stated  a  moment  ago.  I  regret  that  we 
had  to  vote  on  some  of  these  amend- 
ments. We  are  all  for  the  objectives 
stated  in  the  amendments,  but  they 
should  not  be  offered  to  the  treaty.  Ex- 
cluding the  original  parties,  the  treaty  is 
with  96  foreign  countries.  I  know  that 
some  of  them  would  be  confused  and 
would  misunderstand  that  sort  of  action 
no  matter  how  laudable  the  purpose  or 
bow  sound  its  reason.  It  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  load  down  the  treaty  with  our 
understandings. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  made  a 
telling  point  when  he  said  that  if  we 
should  agree  to  such  amendments,  we 
would  leave  the  treaty  open  to  the  im- 
plication that  perhaps  it  did  and  was 
intended  to  Influence  the  control  of 
arms. 

I  shall  not  object  to  the  Senator's 
modification  because  I  do  not  believe 
that  changing  the  term  from  "reserva- 
tion" to  "understanding"  would  alter  in 
the  slightest  the  meaning  of  the 
proposal. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sent 
the  proposed  test  ban  treaty  to  the  Sen- 
ate, he  said: 

While  It  wlU  not  end  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war  or  outlaw  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons, 
it  can  reduce  world  tensions. 

When  the  Secretary  of  State  sent  the 
treaty  to  the  President,  he  clearly 
pointed  out: 

The  phrase  "any  other  nuclear  explosion" 
Includes  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes. 
Such  explosions  are  prohibited  by  the  treaty 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  dlfferentiaUng 
between  weapon  test  explosions  and  peaceful 
explosions  without  additional  controls. 

The  language  would  not  prohibit  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  time  of  war, 
nor  would  it  restrict  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  self-defense  recognized  in  article 
51  of  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  and  every  Senator  who 
was  present  at  the  time  the  hearings 
took  place  listened  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pcn,BRicHT]  inquire  spe- 
cifically of  the  intention  of  the  parties. 


There  is  no  question  at  all  as  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  ptu-tles. 

Then,  because  that  great,  gallant 
American  leader,  General  Eisenhower,  In 
his  letter  endorsing  the  treaty,  used  the 
word  "reservation,"  the  minority  leader 
spoke  directly  with  General  Eisenhower, 
and  the  word  "reservation,"  which,  as 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fm,- 
BUGHT]  pointed  out,  is  a  word  of  art,  was 
withdrawn  by  General  Eisenhower. 

As  the  minority  leader  indicated,  it 
would  be  a  tragedy  if  by  the  use  of  the 
word  "reservation"  or  the  word  "under- 
standing" the  Senate  should  now  begin 
to  toy  with  something  that  ought  to  be 
crystal  clear  by  the  statements  and 
asservations  of  those  in  a  position  of 
responsibility  who  came  forward. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modification? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  object? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  The  junior 
Senator  from  Ohio  will  not  be  mealy- 
mouthed  about  it.    I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  reser- 
vation offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  changing  the  word  "reservation" 
to  the  word 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Before 
the  amendment  would  be  in  order,  the 
time  must  first  be  used  on  the  reserva- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Texas.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  When  my  amend- 
ment is  offered,  what  will  be  the  time 
limitation  on  It? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  will  have  an  hour 
on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  not  need  any 
such  period  of  time.  I  thought  we  could 
dispose  of  the  whole  subject  under  the 
present  limitation.  But  If  the  Chair  has 
made  the  necessary  ruling  under  the 
parliamentary  situation,  of  course,  I 
shall  accede  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  controlling  the  time  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  their  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  as  soon 
as  every  Senator  who  desires  to  sp>eak  on 
the  amendment  has  spoken,  I  shall  jrleld 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  15  seconds  to 
me? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  heard 
the  remarks  of  the  Senators  who  have 
sp<Aen.  The  message  of  the  President, 
the  statement  of  General  Eisenhower. 
and  the  statements  of  others  will  not  be- 
come a  part  of  the  historical  record  of 
the  90  or  more  covmtries  who  have  ap- 
proved the  treaty.  The  docimient  that 
will  become  one  of  the  historical  rec- 


ords of  those  countries  Is  the  treaty.  The 
language  <rf  the  treaty  Is  *Vo  other  nu- 
clear explosions."  In  order  that  we  may 
be  under  no  mistake  as  to  what  we  are 
saying  or  doing,  I  think  we  must  make 
that  point  clear.  Perhaps  in  the  Senate 
we  are  clear.  I  know  what  I  widi  to  be- 
lieve the  treaty  pro\ides,  but  I  am  not 
sure  other  countries  believe  or  agree.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
printed  at  this  point  a  resolution  intro- 
duced by  the  Polish  delegation  at  Bel- 
grade, which  I  offered  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  former  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DsAFT  Resolution  SuBMrmo  bt  thz  Polish 
Gboup 

The  following  draft  resolution  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  Polish  group  with  the  request 
that  it  be  included  on  the  agenda  of  the 
Council  and  of  the  Conference: 

"The  sad  InterparUamentary  Conference, 

"Noting  with  profound  satisfaction  that  In 
Moscow  on  July  5,  1963,  Oreat  Britain,  the 
n.S.Sll.,  and  the  United  States  signed  a 
treaty  on  the  cessation  of  nuclear  tests  In 
the  atmosphere.  In  outer  space,  and  under 
water  and  that  this  agreement  received  gen- 
eral popular  approval, 

"Convinced  that  the  Moscow  agreement 
constitutes  an  important  step  forward  In 
lessening  International  tension  and  strength- 
ening confidence  in  relations  between  states, 
and  that  It  gives  proof  of  the  possibility  of 
settling  International  problems  by  means  of 
an  understanding  based  on  the  principle  of 
pyeaceful  coexistence  between  states  whatever 
their  political  or  social  regimes. 

"Considering  that  the  Moscow  agreement 
created  favorable  conditions  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  new  records  leading  to  a  detente  in  In- 
ternational relations  and  looldng  toward  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament,  an  indis- 
pensable condition  fco'  the  consoUdation  of 
peace  among  p>eoples." 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  what 
has  been  said  is  true  that  it  Is  the  con- 
sensus that  the  treaty  would  not  bar  us 
from  using  nuclear  weapons  in  a  situa- 
tion of  armed  conflict,  there  should  be  no 
serious  objection  to  enacting  the  reser- 
vation or  understanding,  as  It  might  be. 
I  think  it  Is  Important,  when  it  comes 
time  to  construe  our  Intent  after  ratlfl- 
cation  of  the  treaty,  that  we  be  on  record, 
so  that  there  will  be  no  doubt  as  to  what 
our  intent  and  understanding  of  the 
treaty  was.  On  that  basis  I  urge  Sena- 
tors to  agree  to  the  reservation. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  2  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  oppose  the  under- 
standing or  reservation.  If  the  treaty 
had  been  negotiated  for  the  purpose  of 
prohibiting  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  warfare — as  conventions  and  treaties 
that  have  been  negotiated  barring  the 
use  of  poison  gas — then  there  would  be 
some  substance  to  the  argument  for  the 
understanding.  But  as  the  conunittee 
chairman  and  others  have  said,  we  are 
dealing  with  a  treaty  which  was  negoti- 
ated for  the  sole  purpose  of  imposing  a 
ban  upon  certain  tjrpes  of  nuclear  test 
explosions.  Article  4  of  the  treaty  makes 
it  clear  that  the  treaty  was  not  intended 
to  prevent  a  signatory  from  defending 
itscdf .    It  strengthens  the  case  against 
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sxich  an  Interpretation  as  has  been  ad- 
vanced In  support  of  the  understand- 
ing. Article  4  of  the  treaty  provides 
that  if  extraordinary  events  should 
occur  which  would  Jeopardize  the  su- 
preme interests  of  our  country,  the  treaty 
could  be  abrogated  upon  90  days'  notice. 
And.  as  has  been  pointed  out.  if  there  is 
a  breach  by  the  Soviet  Union,  the  treaty 
could  be  abrogated  immediately  by  the 
United  States. 

If  there  can  be  an  abrogation  upon  90 
days'  notice  for  some  extraordinary  event 
relating  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
treaty,  or  upon  a  direct  breach  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  surely  it  Ls  reasonable  that 
it  was  never  contemplated  that  It  could 
not  be  abrogated  in  wartime. 

If  our  country  should  find  itself  in 
war.  or  threatened,  I  hold  that  under  in- 
ternational law  and  the  immutable  right 
of  self-defense,  this  treaty  could  not 
limit  in  any  way  the  use  of  whatever 
means.  Including  nuclear  weapons,  the 
President  determined  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  sovereignty  and  the  security  of 
the  Nation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
jrield  the  Senator  another  minute. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  minute. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has 
not  the  slightest  doubt,  has  he,  that  the 
President,  under  his  duties  as  President, 
would  take  whatever  means  were  neces- 
sary for  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
or  its  allies?  Is  there  any  question 
about  that? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Not  the  slightest 
doubt  That  the  President  has  such 
power,  is  primary  and  fundamental. 
The  President  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  could 
take  action,  if  any  event  of  any  kind 
threatened  our  security,  no  matter  what 
the  treaty  provided.  Whatever  means 
were  necessary  could  be  taken  and  would 
be  taken  to  protect  the  security  of  this 
country. 

Even  article  IV,  which  provides  a 
means  of  abrogating  the  treaty  in  lesser 
circumstances,  confirms  in  the  context  of 
the  treaty  itself,  if  there  is  any  doubt, 
that  it  was  never  intended  to  be  appli- 
cable in  time  of  war.  It  could  not  limit 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  war.  That 
power  resides  in  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  and  is  a  right  of  de- 
fense. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Recognizing  that  there 
is  no  question  about  the  right  of  self- 
defense,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned,  what  about  the  right  to  en- 
gage in  a  war  to  prevent  aggression 
against  one's  allies?  As  I  recall,  that  Is 
not  covered  by  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  Would  the  Senator  put  that  in 
the  same  category? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  the  is- 
sue.   It  was  raised  by  the  senior  Sena- 


tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  CithtisI  the 
either  evening.  He  gave  as  an  example 
the  dispatch  of  troops  by  President 
Eisenhower  to  Lebanon,  and  expressed 
the  view  that  the  treaty  would  deny  our 
abiUty  to  apply  power  in  such  situations, 
or  to  support  our  action  with  nuclear 
^^eapons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  again  expired. 

!  Mr.  COOPER.  May  I  have  1  addi- 
tional minute? 

!  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  the  Sena- 
tor another  minute. 

i  Mr.  COOPER.  I  believe  our  right  to 
tiike  action  if  a  situation  arose  any 
dlace  in  the  world  which  threatened  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  could  not 
hie  limited  by  the  treaty.  The  President 
off  the  United  States,  or  the  Congress 
in  appropriate  cases,  could  do  whatever 

3 as  thought  necessary  for  the  security 
'  our  country.  I  cannot  see  that  there 
\*ould  be  any  inhibition.  These  are  the 
rtasons  I  oppose  the  reservation  or  un- 
dlerstanding.  In  my  opinion  the  treaty 
language  shows  clearly  that  it  applies 
obly  to  nuclear  test  explosions.  And  in 
no  case  can  this  treaty  limit  the  light 
ajnd  the  duty  of  the  President,  supported 
h^  the  Congress,  to  protect  the  security 
Of  the  United  States — and  by  nuclear 
\f  eapons,  if  required. 
,  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
Bbyself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  1 

Tinute. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  President  would  actually  use  nuclear 
\f  eapons  if  he  thought  it  necessary  to  do 
sb  in  a  critical  situation,  but  we  do  not 
^ish  to  be  pilloried  in  the  court  of  world 
opinion.  That  is  one  thing  which  many 
o(f  our  friends  often  worry  about.  This 
language  is  to  be  construed  by  an  inter- 
national court.  We  had  better  let  them 
kjnow  our  intent. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized  for 
21  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
spoke  on  this  subject  on  the  16th  of  this 
month.  At  that  time  I  said  that  this 
language  clearly  prohibited  us  from  the 
use  of  atomic  weapons  in  our  defense  and 
prohibited  us  from  using  atomic  weapons 
it-  defense  of  NATO,  and  that  that  per- 
haps was  why  it  was  put  in  the  treaty. 

I  asked  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
\i^hether  a  disagreement  as  to  what  the 
lUnguage  meant  would  go  to  the  Inter- 
national Court  for  a  solution.  What  did 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  reply  to  that? 
Would  this  go  to  the  Court  for  construc- 
tion, or  not? 
'  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  so. 
We  could  say  that  this  is  a  domestic 
matter  and  none  of  the  Court's  business, 
ujider  the  Connally  reservation.  Since 
that  Court  was  created,  I  do  not  believe 
this  country  has  ever  engaged  in  an 
action  before  the  Coxirt. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON,  We  could  say  It 
^as  a  domestic  matter. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Russians  are 
members  of  the  Court;  are  they  not? 

There  is  no  issue  with  the  Russians 
there. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  United  States 
is  a  member  of  the  Court.  We  did  not 
join  the  League  of  Nations;  but  we  did 
Join  the  Court. 

The  language  would  go  to  the  Court, 
and  the  Court  would  construe  the  lan- 
guage of  the  treaty.  Now  let  us  go  to  the 
next  question. 

There  has  been  proposed  a  reserva- 
tion that  we  could  use  these  weapons  in 
an  armed  conflict.  That  would  be  an 
amendment.  That  perhaps  will  be  voted 
down.  Very  well,  then;  if  there  were  any 
question  of  construction  it  would  be  held 
the  Senate  had  voted  against  using  the 
weapons  in  our  own  defense.  That  rea- 
soning is  an  established  point  of  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  1  more  minute? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  more  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Virgirua. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized  for 

2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  will  offer  an  amendment  by 
which  the  Senate  will  "go  on  record" 
as  saying  that  we  can  use  such  weapons 
after  we  are  attacked,  in  our  defense. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee says.  "Oh,  do  not  do  that.  That 
would  offend  Russia.  Russia  has  to  pass 
on  what  this  language  means." 

We  are  told  not  even  to  say  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy  that,  when  we  are  being 
attacked  by  nuclear  weapons,  we  favor 
using  them  in  our  defense. 

I  wish  to  read  the  Senate  what  my 
predecessor,  Carter  Glass,  said  about  the 
Briand -Kellogg  pswit.  It  outlawed  war. 
and  all  nations  signed  it.  This  is  what 
Carter  Glass  said  about  that  pact: 

Mind  you.  It  would  confuse  the  mlndB  of 
many  good  and  pious  people  who  think  that 
peace  may  be  secured  by  polite  professlonB 
of  brotherly  love. 

The  opposition  says  we  should  not 
even  stajid  up  and  be  counted  as  deter- 
mined to  use  atomic  weap>ons  in  our  own 
defense 

Mr.  'TOWER.     Mr.  President,  I  yield 

3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  Senate  should  go  on  rec- 
ord as  saying  that  this  treaty  would  not 
Inhibit  the  United  States  from  the  use  of 
atomic  weapons  in  defense  of  itself  or 
its  allies  in  case  of  war. 

Under  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  a  treaty  is 
to  be  interpreted  like  any  other  legal 
document;  that  is,  according  to  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  expressed.  This 
treaty,  according  to  its  language,  applies 
in  time  of  war  as  well  as  in  time  of  peace. 

There  Is  some  confusion  in  interna- 
tional law  on  the  subject  of  whether  a 
war  between  two  countries  which  have 
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agreed  to  a  treaty  suspends  that  treaty. 
There  are  some  decisions  to  that  effect, 
but  there  is  confusion  on  the  subject. 

If  Russia  has  gone  on  record  as  saying 
that  this  treaty  would  not  apply  in  time 
of  war;  if  the  President  of  the  United 
States  hfis  gone  on  record  saying  that 
this  treaty  would  not  prohibit  the  United 
States  from  using  atomic  weapons  in  its 
own  defense  and  in  defense  of  its  allies 
in  time  of  war;  then  why  in  Heaven's 
name  should  not  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  be  allowed  to  go  on  record 
accordingly? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Amen. 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits].  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
intend  to  speak  on  this  subject,  but  I 
am  moved  to  speak  because  one  thing 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked  in  the 
debate  so  far.  If  the  Senate  adopts  this 
reservation  it  will  apply  to  the  Russians 
as  much  as  it  applies  tr  us,  even  though 
they  do  not  make  the  reservation.  That 
Is  an  accepted  principle  of  international 
law.  If  we  adopt  the  reservation,  it  will 
be  just  as  effective  for  them  as  for  us. 
They  will  have  adopted  it.  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes.  It  would  be  a  similar 
reservation — namely,  that  they,  too, 
would  be  free  to  use  nuclear  weapons  in 
the  event  of  armed  conflict. 

Where  would  that  get  us?  Exactly  no- 
where, except  to  make  the  small  step  an 
even  smaller  step  than  now. 

That  is  the  sum  total  of  the  argu- 
ment. We  seem  to  be  oblivious  to  the 
fact  that  another  great  nation  is  a  con- 
tracting party,  and  that  the  reservation 
would  apply  to  it  just  as  much  as  It 
would  apply  to  us.  That  is  a  Hornbook 
principle  of  international  law. 

Since  that  is  the  case,  the  reserva- 
tion would  nullify  itself.  The  only  thing 
the  treaty  would  say  would  be,  "We  are 
talking  about  trying  to  get  somewhere, 
but  we  all  know  we  are  not  going  to  get 
somewhere,  because  we  must  keep  our 
powder  dry  in  case  of  some  contingency ; 
and  armed  conflict  is  the  likely  result." 

I  wish  to  say  no  such  thing  myself, 
and  therefore  I  shall  vote  against  the 
reservation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  the 
most  dangerous  reservation  which  has 
been  offered  to  the  treaty.  It  not  only 
puts  a  different  meaning  on  the  treaty 
than  was  intended  by  the  original  signa- 
tories to  the  treaty,  but  it  open-?  the  door 
to  every  other  country  in  the  world  to 
interpret  this  treaty  as  it  desires. 

It  is  extremely  dangerous.  It  would 
be  better  to  kill  the  treaty  by  voting 
against  it  than  to  do  this  to  it.  when  we 
never  could  be  sure  of  its  precise  mean- 
ing any  time  thereafter. 

There  was  no  misunderstanding 
among  the  original  signatories  as  to 
what  it  meant.  Russia  pubbcly  has 
stated  that  it  means  a  country  can  use 
nuclear  weapons  in  the  event  of  war. 
Why  should  we  concede  now  that  it  does 
not  mean  we  can  use  nuclear  weap>ons  in 


the  event  of  war?  Why  should  we  say 
that  we  are  castirig  international  law 
out  the  window  when,  under  internation- 
al law,  if  I  am  correctly  Informed,  any 
country  whose  security  is  in  danger  or 
is  at  war  can  use  whatever  weapons  are 
necessary  to  protect  itself. 

Further  than  that,  if  any  signatory  vi- 
olates this  treaty,  it  is  immediately  inop- 
erative, without  any  notice. 

So  I  say  it  would  be  far  better  to  kill 
the  treaty  by  voting  against  it  than  to 
cloud  its  meaning  this  way.  because 
adoption  of  this  reservation  opens  the 
door  to  any  signatory  nation  in  the 
world  to  put  any  interpretation  on  it. 
after  the  meaning  of  the  treaty  has  been 
given  to  the  whole  world,  £ind  under- 
stood thoroughly  by  the  three  principal 
signatories  to  this  treaty.  I  have  re- 
spect for  any  Senator  who  thinks  this 
treaty  is  bad  and  wants  to  vote  against 
it,  but  I  do  not  think  we  should  obscure 
its  meaning  by  adopting  this  reservation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  addressing  my 
question  now  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton] 
asked  me  to  yield  first.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
first.  Then  I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  intend  to  comment  on  any  of  these 
reservations.  After  careful  study  and 
much  soul  searching  I  determined  to 
support  the  treaty  and  gave  my  reasons 
on  this  floor  several  weeks  ago.  I  do  not 
intend  to  cast  a  vote  which  will  result  in 
killing  it. 

I  shall  vote,  however,  for  the  insertion 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  as  an  "understanding." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  utterly 
amazed,  in  the  last  few  minutes,  to  hear 
the  Senator  from  New  York  suggest  that 
if  we  adopt  this  amendment  we  may, 
in  some  way,  permit  the  Soviets  or  other 
signatories  the  use  of  nuclear  bombs  in 
armed  conflict  in  a  manner  they  would 
not  be  allowed  under  the  terms  of  this 
treaty. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  anything  in 
this  treaty  that  hampers  our  enemy  in 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  then  it  ham- 
pers us.  I  carmot  believe  the  Senator 
from  New  York  really  means  what  he 
said  and  I  am  convinced  the  treaty  could 
not  be  interpreted  to  preclude  our  full 
and  free  use  of  all  weapor^  in  our  arsenal 
in  any  armed  conflict,  but  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  this  Senate  should  not  nail 
it  down  and  make  it  crystal  clear. 

I  shall  vote  to  insert  this  clear  "under- 
standing" in  the  treaty. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  now  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  we  are  all  trying  to  go  the  same 
place.  I  think  we  are  making  one  mis- 
take. We  are  thinking  that  the  good 
will,  decency,  and  willingness  to  proceed 
by  gentlemen's  agreement  and  under- 
standing that  prevails  on  this  floor  pre- 
vails throughout  the  world  and  is  going 
to  prevail  regardless  of  what  is  said  In 
advising  and  consenting  to  this  treaty. 


Mr.  President,  we  are  not  advising  and 
consenting  to  the  report  of  the  able 
committee.  We  are  advising  and  con- 
senting to  this  treaty.  In  the  very  few 
words  In  which  it  is  stated  on  pages  7 
and  8  and  a  little  of  page  9,  of  the  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

All  Senators  know  that  at  two  places 
in  the  treaty  it  is  not  left  clear  by  the 
words  of  the  treaty  Itself  that  we  do 
have  the  right  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
in  our  defense  or  that  of  our  friends  if 
we  have  to  do  it.  Those  two  places  are 
in  article  I.    The  first  part  of  it  reads: 

Each  of  the  Parties  to  this  Treaty  under- 
takes to  prohibit,  to  prevent,  and  not  to 
carry  out  any  nuclear  test  explosion,  c«-  any 
other  nuclear  explosion,  at  any  place  under 
its  jurisdiction  or  control — 

Covering  both  test  explosions  and 
other  explosions. 

Then,  in  subsection  2  of  that  same  ar- 
ticle: 

Each  of  the  Parties  to  this  Treaty  under- 
takes furthermore  to  refrain  from  causing, 
encouraging,  or  in  any  way  participating  in, 
the  carrying  out  of  any  nuclear  weapon  test 
explosion,  oi  any  other  nuclear  explosion. 

Every  Senator  here  understands  that 
we  intend  to  preserve  our  right  to  de- 
fend ourselves  by  the  use  of  our  nuclear 
arsenal.  But  the  world  is  looking  at  our 
action  in  advising  and  consenting  to  the 
wording  of  this  particular  treaty,  and 
not  to  what  is  in  the  record,  not  to  what 
is  in  the  record  of  testimony  of  eminent 
citizens,  and  not  to  what  is  in  the  hearts 
of  good  men  and  women  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  every  one  of  whom 
operates  under  an  understanding  which, 
unfortunately,  does  not  prevail  in  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  record,  this  last  hour,  shows  that 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
Senate  as  to  what  the  treaty  means. 
The  able  Senator  from  Virginia,  great 
lawyer  and  certainly  a  fine  legislator  of 
long  experience,  says  that  in  his  judg- 
ment it  would  ban  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  time  of  war.  Other  Sena- 
tors say  with  equal  force  that.  In  their 
judgment,  the  treaty  would  not  so  ban. 
I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  latter 
group,  but  I  see  no  i>oint  in  the  world 
in  our  being  unwilling  to  make  the  mat- 
ter clear  in  the  Record,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  debate  has 
taken  place  and  the  Record  shows  that 
difference  of  opinion. 

Further,  everyone  knows  this  question 
has  been  raised  from  one  comer  of  this 
country  to  the  other.  I  have  in  my  own 
file  telegrams,  not  only  from  fine  citizens 
of  my  own  State,  but  from  a  great  many 
other  States  of  the  Union,  on  this  par- 
ticular point,  asking,  "Is  it  not  true  that 
we  would  bind  ourselves  against  the  use 
of  nuclear  weaEwns  in  event  of  war?" 

No,  in  my  opinion,  we  would  not.  Yet, 
to  look  at  the  wording  of  the  treaty,  can 
anyone  determine  that  fact  with  cer- 
tainty? It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  feel 
we  should  make  clear  in  the  Record  our 
understanding  of  this  provision  of  the 
treaty. 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  have  ttiose  who 
say  it  does  not  apply  to  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  time  of  war  refer  to  the  words 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  show  that  it  is 
their   understanding.    Of   course,   it   is 
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their  understanding.  Of  course,  that  Is 
our  understanding.  But  why  not  leave  It 
In  this  imperishable  Record  to  make  sure 
that  the  whole  world,  the  unfriendly  part 
of  the  world  as  well  as  the  friendly  part, 
knows  it?  Why  not  say  in  unqualified 
words,  that  our  understanding  Is  that  we 
have  the  right  to  use  nuclear  weapons  if 
someone  proceeds  against  us.  making  our 
defense  necessary? 

There  is  nothing  wrong  about  that. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  reserva- 
tion if  that  Is  done.  There  is  nothing 
that  requires  future  action  by  anyone 
else.  There  Is  nothing  that  flies  in  the 
face  of  what  the  Soviet  Union  has  said, 
if  that  Is  what  concerns  Senators  greatly, 
althoiigh  It  does  not  concern  me  greatly, 
because  they  have  already  said  that  they 
retain  that  right.  Why  should  we  not. 
when  we  are  being  asked  to  cast  our 
sacred  vote,  as  representatives  of  nearly 
190  million  people,  to  advise  and  consent 
to  this  treaty,  say  that  our  understanding 
is  that  we  do  not  yield  our  right  to  use 
our  own  nuclear  arsenal  in  event  war 
forces  us  to  do  so? 

We  should  take  that  action  in  view 
of  all  the  confiision  in  the  country.  If 
we  fail  to  do  it.  It  may  well  be  argued, 
with  stronger  effect  than  it  could  other- 
wise be,  that  we  are  im willing  to  state 
in  the  RECORD  that  we  preserve  the  right 
to  use  nuclear  weapons  if  that  sad  neces- 
sity is  thrust  upon  us. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  a  minute  and  a 
■^    half  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  a 
"nay"  vote  on  the  pending  proposal,  as 
an  understanding,  would  indicate  grave 
doubt  to  others  reading  the  action  of  the 
Senate  as  to  whether  we  intend  to  re- 
serve the  right  to  use  nuclear  weapons  in 
time  of  armed  conflict? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  am  supporting  the  philosophy  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  to  try  to  make 
it  clear  that  we  are  stating  our  own 
understanding  as  to  what  o\xt  right  is, 
instead  of  adopting  a  reservation,  which 
requires  submission  to  anyone  else. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  a  half  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  should  Uke  to  make 
a  further  point.  The  opinion  of  the  legal 
adviser,  which  has  been  referred  to,  is 
only  a  legal  opinion.  We  know  that  law- 
yers are  often  proved  to  be  wrong  in 
their  statement  of  a  legal  opinion.  Fur- 
thermore, the  question  has  been  raised 
whether  the  words  "or  any  other  nuclear 
explosion"  Impose  any  limitation  on  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  by  the  parties  In 
war.   The  answer  is  "No." 

The  proposed  understanding  provides 
that  the  treaty  does  not  inhibit  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  in  armed  conflict. 
History  shows  that  we  have  had  many 


armed  conflicts  shwt  of  a  declared  war. 
Hi  such  a  case  the  legal  opinion  of  at- 
torneys might  well  differ  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  understanding. 
I  Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  for  his  comment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
t)ow  much  time  have  I  remaliUng? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  2  minutes 
tp  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  so  long 
as  Senators  have  entered  into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  constitutional  interpretation 
Of  the  language,  my  position  is  that  we 
must  look  at  the  whole  substance  of  the 
treaty.  The  pxu-pose  of  the  treaty  deals 
With  a  test  ban. 

Suppose  we  try  to  write  Into  the  treaty 
an  understanding  or  reservation  to  de- 
line  the  situation  in  which  we  would 
have  the  right  to  use  nuclear  weapons. 
We  start  with  this  basic  principle.  In- 
ternational law  recognizes  the  right  of 
citizens,  through  the  President  of  the 
tJnlted  States  and  through  Congress, 
^hen  It  becomes  its  duty,  to  determine 
tjhe  circumstances  under  which  they  can 
Use  whatever  means  are  necessary,  in- 
Qluding  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  If 
tihe  Senate  should  try  to  change  this 
language.  In  doing  so  we  could  limit  the 
capacity  and  ability  of  the  President  if 
tJhe  need  should  come  to  make  such  a 
determination. 

When  could  we  use  nuclear  weapons? 
^t  is  stated  "in  war."  That  means  that 
#ar  would  have  commenced.  Would  we 
llimit  the  President  to  use  whatever 
weapons  were  necessary  to  be  used  if  it 

J  ere  necessary  to  protect  the  life  of  this 
atlon  to  use  them  before  war  actually 
began?  I  do  not  believe  Senators  mean 
|hat.  Yet  we  would  have  limited  the 
I>owers  of  the  President,  which  are  broad 
juid  comprehensive,  to  do  anything  nec- 
essary to  protect  this  country. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes.  I  did  not  antici- 
l>ate  that  this  question  would  be  taken 
3o  seriously,  especially  after  the  discus- 
sion during  the  earlier  debate  on  the 
same  subject,  and  especially  in  view  of 
What  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  said. 
The  treaty  does  not  restrict  the  making 
Of  weapons.  It  is  not  intended  to  do  so. 
No  one  has  suggested  that  it  does.  It 
deals  with  testing.  That  fact  is  reflect- 
ed in  the  title  of  the  treaty.  Everjrthlng 
In  it  is  intended  to  apply  to  nuclear  test- 
itng.  The  language  that  has  been  re- 
ferred to  is  intended  to  eliminate  the 
loophole  of  testing  for  peaceful  purposes. 
The  purpose  of  the  treaty  is  clear.  It  is 
oot  intended  to  control  the  use  of  weap- 
ons in  wartime.  We  all  know  that  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  this  country  de- 
termines such  questions  as  this.  Even 
Tender  the  McMahon  Act  the  power  to 
(lirect  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  is  re- 
stricted to  the  President.  He  orders  the 
lise  of  such  weapons,  or  any  other  weap- 
ons. No  one  could  possibly  or  reason- 
Ualy  interpret  the  treaty  as  undertaking 
to  limit  the  President,  as  the  Command- 

(r  In  Chief  of  all  the  Armed  Forces,  in 

he  use  of  his  discretion. 


I  did  not  anticipate  that  this  question 
would  be  taken  so  seriously.  The  situa- 
tion is  generally  well  understood.  We 
all  understand  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
treaty.  I  regret  that  this  matter  has 
assumed  the  Import  It  has.  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  not,  at  the  last  moment, 
throw  In  this  reservation  or  understand- 
ing and  thereby  open  the  way  for  the 
Russians  or  any  other  member  to  raise 
a  question  as  to  what  It  means,  or  to 
suggest  a  counter  proposal.  A  great 
many  nations  have  no  nuclear  weapons 
at  all.  and  do  not  expect  to  have  them; 
but  they  would  like  to  say,  "We  would 
like  to  further  restrict  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons,  so  that  they  cannot  be  used 
under  any  circumstances.  Let  us  out- 
law them."  Then  we  would  get  Into  the 
kind  of  "ban  the  bomb,"  situation  which 
so  upset  Great  Britain  in  the  past  year 
or  two. 

The  Riissians  would  be  greatly  tempt- 
ed for  propaganda  purposes  to  say,  "the 
Americans  have  presented  their  treaty, 
and  we  have  accepted  it.  Now  they  come 
along  and  add  an  amendment  to  their 
own  treaty.  They  are  so  eager  to  use 
their  weapons  upon  the  defenseless  E>eo- 
ple  of  the  world  that  they  cannot  resist 
putting  in  their  own  treaty,  which  has 
been  negotiated  and  accepted,  this  reser- 
vation or  understanding."  It  would  give 
them  an  opportunity  that  could  prove 
irresistible. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  has 
stated.  It  is  what  the  President  has 
said  in  his  letter  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  the  majority  leader, 
and  what  was  pointed  out  in  the  testi- 
mony by  both  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
Counsel  for  the  State  Department.  If 
we  adopted  the  proposal,  we  would  be 
doing  an  act  contrary  to  what  is.  in 
effect,  oiir  treaty.  The  purpose  of  the 
treaty  was  advanced  by  President  Eisen- 
hower and  continued  by  President  Ken- 
nedy. It  Is  not  a  Russian  treaty.  It  is 
not  a  Russian  proposal.  The  initiative 
lies  with  us.  If  we  adopt  the  proposal 
before  us  we  shall  undertake  to  nullify 
the  treaty  and  bring  about  renegotia- 
tion ;  and  the  Lord  only  knows  what  will 
result.  I  hoi>e  the  proposal  will  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  on  the  resolution  of 
ratification. 

When  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  indicated  that  there  are  ele- 
ments of  danger  in  this  language,  he 
was  not  overstating  the  case.  If  Senators 
will  read  the  reservation.  It  is: 

Subject  to  the  reservation  that  the  treaty 
does  not  Inhibit  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
In   armed  conflict. 

Whose  armed  conflict?  Our  armed 
conflict,  when  we  declare  war?  Would 
a  conflict  In  Korea  that  might  be  grave 
enough  to  call  for  nuclear  weapons  be 
our  conflict?  Would  a  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam, where  we  have  some  14,000  mlll- 
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tary  personnel,  under  the  euphemistic 
title  of  instructors,  be  one  of  our  armed 
conflicts?  How  would  we  establish  that 
a  conflict  was  our  armed  conflict? 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas put  his  finger  on  the  problem 
and  on  the  language  dealing  with  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  by  saying  that  the 
decision  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief.  This  language  would 
be  meaningless  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  it  could  cause  mischief  in  inter- 
pretation abroad.  Those  were  specific 
points  which  former  President  Eisen- 
hower raised  in  his  letter  to  the  com- 
mittee on  August  23.  The  only  question 
he  raised  was:  Is  there  an  interdiction 
on  the  use  of  nuclear  power  by  this  coun- 
try In  time  of  need?  He  inadvertently 
used  the  word  "reservation."  It  was  that 
point  that  I  had  straightened  out.  so  that 
I  might  explain  publicly  that  that  was 
what  was  in  mind.  He  was  thinking 
only  of  using  our  arsenal  of  nuclear 
weapons  If  the  time  ever  came  when  they 
were  needed. 

That  question  I  raised  specifically  with 
the  majority  leader  when  we  conferred 
with  the  President.  So  I  refresh  the 
recollection  of  the  Senators  again  about 
the  language  in  item  4,  of  the  President's 
letter — and  I  have  the  original  letter — to 
this  effect: 

In  response  to  the  suggestion  made  by 
President  Elsenhower  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  Augvist  23,  1963.  and  In 
conformity  with  the  opinion  of  the  legal  ad- 
viser of  the  Department  of  State,  set  forth  in 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. I  am  glad  to  emphasize  again  that 
the  treaty  In  no  way  limits  the  authority  of 
the  Commander  In  Chief  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  for  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
and  its  allies. 

That  statement  goes  Infinitely  further. 
If  anything,  the  language  in  the  reserva- 
tion is  an  inhibition  on  how  far  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  United  States 
gave  assurances  to  the  Senate. 

The  President  continued : 

Any  decision  to  use  such  weapons  would 
be  made  by  the  United  States  In  accordance 
with  Its  constitutional  processes  and  would 
In  no  way  be  affected  by  the  terms  of  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

I  do  not  know  what  clearer  statement 
Is  necessary  to  indicate  what  would  be 
done,  but  I  call  attention  to  the  nicety  of 
the  language,  because  it  does  not  inhibit 
or  limit  the  authority  of  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  who  is  the  only  one  who  can 
give  the  "go"  sign  and  the  order  for  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons.  In  the  Presi- 
dent's letter,  the  situation  is  properly  put. 
In  the  reservation,  it  is  carelessly  put, 
and  under  interpretation  abroad  could 
do  nothing  except  to  create  mischief  and 
make  some  trouble  before  we  got 
through. 

Therefore.  I  hope  the  reservation  will 
not  be  adopted. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Perhaps  the  "winter  of 
our  discontent"  over  the  word  "reserva- 
tion" might  be  made  a  glorious  summer 
If  we  were  to  adopt  the  amendment  pro- 
posed to  my  reservation  by  the  Senator 


from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  which 
would  strike  out  the  word  "reservation" 
and  substitute  therefor  the  word  "under- 
standing." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Using  the  word  "understanding"  would 
not  make  a  change  in  the  interpretation 
of  whatever  is  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today  or  will  be  said  tomorrow. 
Call  it  a  reservation,  if  we  will;  call  it  an 
vmderstanding,  if  we  will.  It  must  be  in- 
terpreted in  light  of  the  solemn  and  un- 
equivocal assurance  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  his  capacity,  not  as 
President,  but  as  Commander  in  Chief. 
I  do  not  want  to  see  that  function  com- 
plicated, with  respect  to  our  allies,  by 
questions  of  what  constitutes  armed  con- 
flict or  where  it  might  take  place.  Such 
language  would  ultimately  cause  us 
trouble. 

I  hope  that  whether  the  proposal  be 
called  an  understanding  or  a  reservation, 
it  will  be  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
forward  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
reservation  to  change  the  word  "reser- 
vation" to  "understanding." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  1, 
line  2,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "res- 
ervation" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "im- 
derstanding." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
question  is  before  the  Senate,  whether 
we  want  It  to  be  here  or  not.  The  ques- 
tion was  raised  In  earlier  portions  of  the 
debate  as  to  what  the  wording  of  the 
treaty  Itself — and  that  is  what  we  are 
being  asked  to  advise  and  consent  to — 
means  in  this  regard. 

Senators  who  are  lawyers  have  stated 
unequivocally  that  they  are  fearful  that 
the  words  appearing  in  two  places  In  the 
treaty — "or  any  other  nuclear  explo- 
sion," which  does  not  include  the  word 
"test" — may  be  so  broad  as  to  jeopardize 
our  right  to  use  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
event  of  an  armed  conflict. 

The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  provides  that  the  words  "armed 
conflict"  would,  as  suggested  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada,  in- 
clude not  only  a  fully  declared  war,  in 
which  Congress  would  have  exercised  its 
right  under  the  Constitution  to  declare 
war,  but  also  such  situations  as  existed 
after  the  Pearl  Harbor  bombing,  before 
Congress  could  be  assembled,  or  after 
the  Korean  invasion.  My  recollection 
is  that  we  did  not  even  declare  war  at  all 
in  the  matter  of  the  Korean  fighting. 

So  the  question  is  whether,  after  the 
President  has  said  that  his  understand- 
ing is  that  he  would  have  the  right,  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  in  war,  although  that  is  not 
stated  in  the  treaty;  and  after  the  So- 
viets have  stated  that  they  have  the  un- 
derstanding that  they  have  the  right  to 
use  nuclear  weapons  in  armed  confiict, 
and  after  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright],  in  the  committee  report  has 
assured  the  Senate  that  the  treaty  in  no 
way  inhibits  our  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  time  of  crisis — the  question  is  whether 


the  Senate  should  state  its  understand- 
ing of  this  provision  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  this  paragraph 
from  page  6  of  the  committee  report: 

The  Senate  should  be  assured  that  the 
committee,  in  recommending  approval  of 
this  treaty,  is  entirely  satisfied  that  the 
treaty  In  no  way  Impairs  the  authority  and 
discretion  of  the  Commander  In  Chief  In 
time  of  crisis  to  employ  whatever  weapons 
he  Judges  the  situation  may  require,  In  ac- 
cordance with  oxa  constitutional  processes. 

It  appears  that  everyone  else  has  the 
right  to  state  his  understanding,  but  that 
it  is  not  desirable  for  the  Senate,  which 
must  advise  and  consent  before  the  treaty 
can  become  the  action  of  this  country,  to 
state  its  imderstanding  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  the  treaty's  words,  which  by 
themselves  do  not  limit  nuclear  explo- 
sions to  test  explosions  only. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  shghtest  dis- 
ruption of  our  relations  with  anybody 
would  be  occasioned  by  our  adopting  the 
Eimendment  in  the  changed  form  which 
I  now  suggest;  that  is,  that  we  insert  in 
lieu  of  the  word  "reservation,"  as  con- 
tained in  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  the  word  "un- 
derstanding." I  believe  that  is  the 
understanding  of  every  Member  of  the 
Senate.  If  it  is  not  the  understanding 
of  any  Member  of  the  Senate,  he  ought 
not  to  vote  for  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty. 

I  feel  certain  that  no  Member  of  the 
Senate  would  want  to  inhibit  our  coun- 
try or  its  Commander  in  Chief  from  the 
use  of  all  weapons  within  its  arsenal  in 
the  event  there  is  armed  confiict,  in 
which  our  future  would  be  at  stake,  or  in 
which  the  future  of  our  friends  to  whom 
we  are  bound  by  treaty  would  be  at 
stake. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Senate  is  asked  to  give  its  advice  and 
consent  to  a  treaty  which  contains  a  pro- 
vision— as  set  forth  at  two  points  in  the 
treaty — which  has  led  to  differences  of 
opinion  sunong  Senators  as  to  the  mean- 
ing intended.  I  think  the  Senate  is 
clearly  within  its  right  in  stating  its 
understanding — and  I  believe  this  is  the 
understanding  of  all  Senators — that  the 
United  States  is  not  to  be  precluded  from 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  time  of 
confiict.  I  know  that  all  signers  of  the 
treaty  intend  that  nuclear  weapons  may 
be  used  in  time  of  confiict.  However,  I 
believe  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
the  American  people  are  fearful  that  by 
approving  the  treaty  as  it  now  stands, 
we  would  be  leaving  a  gap  at  this  point. 
Certainly,  anyone  who  reads  the  debate 
which  has  occurred  in  the  Senate  will  be 
entitled  to  be  fearful  that  the  Senate 
has  left  such  a  gap  and  that  Senators 
fear  that  the  use  of  these  words  will 
limit  our  country's  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons at  such  times. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment  the 
pending  proposal  will  go  far  to  stilling 
the  doubts  of  many  good  Americans, 
many  Americans  just  as  patriotic  as 
Senators,  about  the  treaty.  The  pending 
proposal  will  bring  our  understanding 
out  into  the  open,  just  as  the  President 
has  stated  his  understanding,  and  just  as 
the  Soviets  have  stated  their  under- 
standing.   By  this  means  we  shall  state 
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openly  that  our  understanding  Is  that  in 
the  event  of  armed  conflict,  the  United 
States  will  have  the  right  to  use  its  nu- 
clear weapons  in  its  defense  or  in  the 
defense  of  its  friends. 

Mr.  Prealdent.  how  can  there  be  objec- 
tion to  such  a  statement?  There  is  no 
question  that  even  Senators  who  oppose 
approval  of  the  treaty  say  that  is  what 
it  means.  Other  Senators  are  doubtful 
that  the  wording  used  in  the  treaty  will 
lead  to  that  interpretation,  and  they 
have  so  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
and  their  statements  of  doubt  now  ap- 
pear in  the  imperishable  record  of  the 
Senate  debate,  which  will  be  available  as 
long  as  our  country  endures — which  I 
hope  will  be  from  now  until  the  end  of 
time. 

Mr.  President,  can  it  be  correctly  said 
with  any  degree  of  authority  or  persua- 
siveness at  all  that  a  Senator  must  vote 
to  have  the  Senate  give  its  advice  and 
consent  to  a  treaty  which  he  believes  or 
which  other  Senators  believe  is  not  clear 
in  dealing  with  this  vital  pohit?  How 
can  there  be  valid  objection  to  a  state- 
ment of  understanding  of  the  Senate  at 
this  time? 

I  listened  with  complete  understand- 
ing, but  with  regret,  to  the  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  in 
which  he  indicated  that  he  thought  Sen- 
ators who  were  making  this  proposal 
were  trying  to  kill  the  treaty. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  trying  to  kill 
the  treaty.  In  fact.  I  have  been  "under 
the  gun"  in  connection  with  the  treaty; 
I  have  discussed  it  in  the  city  of  Miami, 
the  largest  city  In  Florida,  and  also  in  the 
city  of  Pensacola,  and  in  the  area  of 
Orlando.  I  may  say  that  the  reactions 
to  my  statements  have  not  been  all  tm- 
mixed;  there  have  been  many  expres- 
sions of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  state- 
ments I  made. 

This  Is  the  only  matter  In  connection 
with  the  treaty  that  has  bothered  me. 
How  can  Senators  properly  refrain  from 
expressing  their  vmderstanding  in  regard 
to  this  critical  matter,  when  It  is  so  clear 
that  many  Senators  have  doubts  as  to 
just  what  this  part  of  the  treaty  does 
mean. 

I  listened  to  the  remiarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Btrd],  who  for 
many  years  was  a  distinguished  ofiBclal  of 
his  State,  and  who  has  held  many  impor- 
tant positions  in  the  Senate  for  many 
years.  He  stated  his  doubt  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  this  portion  of  the  treaty. 

I  listened  to  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin],  for  many  years  a  great 
Judge  on  the  supreme  court  of  his  State. 
He  stated  his  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of 
this  provision  in  the  treaty. 

Similarly,  I  listened  to  the  statements 
made  by  other  Senators,  for  whom  I 
have  equal  respect,  and  who  also  ques- 
tion the  meaning  of  this  portion  of  the 
treaty.  I  have  equal  respect  for  Senators 
who  hold  a  contrary  view. 

However.  Mr.  President,  this  difference 
of  opinion  makes  it  necessary  for  the 
Senate  to  state  its  understanding  In  re- 
gard to  this  matter.  If  that  is  not  done, 
either  we  leave  room  for  the  conclusion 
that  we  were  willing  to  have  others  ex- 
press thetr  understanding,  but  we  would 
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not  claim  the  right  to  express  ours.  In 
connection  with  our  action  in  advising 
i^d  consenting  to  the  treaty;  or,  if  the 
f^mendment  is  rejected,  the  conclusion 
that  a  considerable  number  of  Senators 
believe  the  treaty  is  not  as  clear  on  this 
point  as  It  should  be.  even  though  the 
treaty  be  approved  by  the  Senate  and 
subsequently  be  ratified.  Mr.  President, 
neither  of  those  conclusions  in  regard  to 
tiie  treaty  woxild  be  a  happy  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  for  approval 
of  the  treaty.  During  the  debate  I  have 
engaged  in  colloquy  which  has  clearly 
shown  how  I  feel  about  some  of  the  Im- 
l)ortant  objections  to  the  treaty.  But  I 
ihsist  that  the  Senate  Is  duty  bound. 
\rhen  dealing  with  the  matter  which  Is 
the  subject  of  controversy  among  Sena- 
tors, to  take  the  action  now  proposed.  I 
believe  all  Senators  are  patriotic  said  are 
taring  to  do  the  best  they  can  for  thetr 
country  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  this  case  there  Is  a 
grave  difference  of  opinion. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  settle  It.  and 
tjhat  Is  by  having  a  majority  of  Senators 
vote  to  make  clear  that  we  believe  we 
have  a  perfect  right,  after  we  give  our 
advice  and  consent  to  the  treaty,  and 
after  it  becomes  operative  on  the  United 
$tates  and  on  the  other  original  signa- 
tories and  on  Uie  more  than  100  other 
aations  which  subsequently  have  joined 
to  the  treaty — a  complete  right,  whether 
ijn  time  of  war  or  at  any  other  time,  to 
ijise  our  nuclear  weapons. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  shall  now 
tote  to  insert,  in  place  of  the  word  "res- 
ervation," the  word  "understanding." 

Certainly  there  Is  no  valid  basis  for 
Objection  to  having  the  Senate  state  its 
tmderstanding  of  a  matter  as  vital  as 
this  one.  The  inclusion  of  this  pro- 
posed change  will  not  at  all  prevent  the 
cessation  of  nuclear  testing,  but  it  will. 
Instead,  make  more  settled  the  minds  of 
many  of  our  fellow  citizens,  and  also 
frill  make  clear  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ate stands  firm  in  stating  that  our  coun- 
try does  have  this  continuing  and  im- 
|>ortant  right,  which  at  some  time  may 
have  a  vital  effect  on  the  survival  of  the 
United  States  as  a  free  nation. 

Mr.  President,  therefore  I  hope  the 
proposal  to  substitute  the  word  "under- 
«tanding"  for  the  word  "reservation"  will 
^e  adopted. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  me  3  min- 
tites,  to  enable  me  to  speak  In  support  of 
this  proposal? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  1 3^eld 
8  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
opinion  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
iTowER]  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
tMr.  HoLLAiro]  have,  by  their  combined 
efforts,  made  a  constructive  contribu- 
tion to  the  debate  and  to  the  Senate's 
consideration  of  the  treaty. 

Certainly  there  is  much  validity  in  the 
Question  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida that  if  the  Russian  leader  and  the 
I*resident  of  the  United  States  and  in- 
dividual spokesmen  for  the  State  De- 


partment have  a  right  to  express  their 
understanding,  what  in  the  world  has 
put  the  Senate  down  to  such  a  low  level 
that  it  is  not  entitled  to  express  its  un- 
derstanding? 

All  we  are  asked  to  do  today  in  this 
amendment  Is  express  oxir  understand- 
ing. 

I  shall  vote  for  approval  of  the  treaty; 
but  I  shall  be  able  to  do  so  with  much 
more  confidence  and  peace  of  mind  If. 
by  vote  of  the  Senate,  the  clear  under- 
standing of  the  Senate  or  the  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  Senators  who  vote 
in  favor  of  this  proposal  is  recorded,  so 
as  to  show  that  we  retain  for  ourselves 
the  right  to  use  these  nuclear  weapons 
in  time  of  war. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  other 
nations  will  understand  this  because  of 
a  Foreign  Relations  Committee  report 
or  a  statement  from  the  White  House; 
but  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  even  the 
preceding  President  of  the  United  States, 
even  after  8  years  of  experience  in  the 
White  House  and  even  after  many  years 
of  experience  in  the  Army,  Dwight  Ei- 
senhower, still  did  not  imderstand  this 
aspect  of  the  treaty — so  much  so  that  he 
requested,  by  letter,  and  subsequently 
obtained,  a  special  explanation,  which 
was  given  to  him  in  order  to  demonstrate 
that  tills  can  be  done. 

If  there  is  such  lack  of  vmderstanding 
or  if  there  is  such  misiuiderstanding  in 
high  places  in  the  United  States,  con- 
sider, Mr.  President,  the  very  great 
amount  of  misxinderstanding  which 
could  develop  in  other  countries. 

If  there  can  be  that  degree  of  misun- 
derstanding in  such  high  places  in  Amer- 
ica, what  great  misimderstandings  can 
surely  develop  in  foreign  countries  in 
which  a  different  language  is  spoken  and 
where  an  altogether  different  form  of 
parliamentary  procedure  is  practiced.  It 
is  important  that  Senators  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  register  their  individual 
understanding  in  a  yea-and-nay  vote, 
and  to  decide  for  themselves  in  the  yea- 
and-nay  vote  what  type  of  understand- 
ing they  wish  to  hammer  home  in  con- 
nection with  this  important  area  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty  as  expressed  by  many. 
The  proposal  is  not  a  reservation.  It 
would  not  change  the  fact  that  those 
who  sign  the  treaty  would  have  signed 
a  treaty  which  read  exactly  as  it  ap- 
peared at  the  time  it  was  signed. 

I  think  this  proposal  also  points  up 
the  criticism  I  made  during  my  earlier 
remarks  today  in  reference  to  how  im- 
portant It  is  that  we  develop  a  procedure 
whereby  the  principals  who  prepare  a 
treaty  complete  the  procedures  of  ratifi- 
cation before  other  nations  are  invited 
to  sign  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bayh 
in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the  Senator 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  pointed  out  how  im- 
portant it  is  that  we  develop  a  procedure 
for  treaty  ratification  which  would  not 
put  the  Senate  at  the  taU  of  the  ratifica- 
tion line  where  we  come  in  almost  as  an 
afterthought.   We  should  develop  a  pro- 
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cedure  that  would  not  bring  us  into  the 
discussion  after  96  other  countries  sign 
it  and  widely  publicized  reports  have 
been  circulated  annoimdng  these  cere- 
monial signatures.  Tlien  the  adminis- 
tration comes  to  us  for  advice  and  con- 
sent? Oh,  no.  They  come  to  us  for 
consent  and  threaten  us  with  the  dire 
consequences  of  a  negative  vote.  We 
are  not  asked  for  any  advice  imtil  after 
the  fact  and  our  constitutional  rights 
and  duties  are  downgraded  and  ignored 
by  such  an  unwise  and  unfortunate  pro- 
cedure in  exercise  of  our  treaty-ratify- 
ing responsibilities  and  authorities.  It 
is  precisely  this  tjrpe  of  situation  the 
amendment  I  discussed  earlier  today  is 
designed  to  eliminate. 

With  the  proposed  device  of  an  under- 
standing however,  we  can  advise  as  to 
what  we  in  the  Senate  mean  individ- 
ually from  the  standpoint  of  restrictions 
on  the  treaty,  insofar  as  the  wartime 
procedures  of  America  are  concerned. 

I  was  impressed  with  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  said 
about  what  is  being  done  at  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Conference  in  Belgrade 
now.  Already  tJiey  are  interpreting  the 
action  as  being  some  kind  of  restriction 
on  the  warmaking  capacity  of  the  United 
States  should  we  be  compelled  to  fight 
for  survival.  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
in  a  yea-and-nay  vote  to  write  in  my 
understanding  of  what  the  treaty  means. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  avcs  and  nays. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  allow  me.  I  did  not  ob- 
ject to  his  amendment.  I  am  personally 
quite  willing  to  accept  the  modification 
because  it  is  quite  clear  in  our  memoran- 
dum and  all  of  our  studies  that  what 
the  Senator  calls  the  proposal — whether 
it  is  a  reservation,  interpretation,  or  un- 
derstanding— is  not  controlling.  What 
it  actually  is,  is  what  the  other  parties 
mean  it  to  be. 

In  order  to  save  time,  and  to  accom- 
modate the  Senator  from  Florida.  I  am 
quite  willing  to  accept  the  modification, 
and  then  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  TowKRl.  ui>on  which  Senators  are 
ready  to  vote  now.  This  quibbling  about 
whetiier  it  is  an  "understanding"  or  a 
"reservation"  is  purely  meaningless. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  a  moment  ago 
when  he  offered  his  modification  I  did 
not  object.  There  is  no  use  having  a 
vote  on  that  question  unless  the  Senator 
insists.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  changed, 
and  then  we  should  have  a  vote  on  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  that 
course  would  be  completely  agreeable  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida.  He  under- 
stood that  a  Senator  objected  to  the 
modification. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  is  prepared  to  accept  the 
modification. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Do  both 
Senators  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
their  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  yield  bade  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Perhaps  it  would  ex- 
pedite the  business  of  the  Senate  if  there 
could  be  a  voice  vote  on  my  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  back  tl^  remainder 
of  his  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  yields  back  the  remainder 
of  his  time,  will  he  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TOWER.    I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fm.BRiGHT]  a 
question.  In  view  of  the  statements 
made  by  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  MuKBTl.  the  Record  should  be 
made  clear  by  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bill  that  if  the  Senate  votes  down 
the  proposed  understanding,  and  if  the 
Senate  ratifies  the  treaty  upon  the  dis- 
tinct commitment  by  the  President  that 
the  President's  hands  are  free  to  use  nu- 
clear weapons  in  the  event  that  the 
President  determines  that  the  security 
of  the  country  is  jeopardized,  that  is 
the  broadest  possible  definition:  and  I  do 
not  believe  there  should  be  any  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  that  is 
quite  correct. 

Mr.  HOIiAND.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  exacUy  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  write  that  understanding  into 
the  formal  giving  of  our  advice  and  con- 
sent, and  if  we  are  that  close  together,  by 
all  means  let  us  go  ahead  and  write  in 
that  provision. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  many  things  that  we  under- 
stand and  agree  upon  that  ought  not  to 
be  in  the  treaty.  If  a  poll  were  taken 
on  the  question,  we  might  agree  that 
Khrushchev  is  a  dictator,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  language  should  be  included 
in  the  reservation.  There  are  a  great 
many  things  we  could  agree  upon  in  re- 
lation to  our  international  policies  that 
ought  not  to  be  In  a  treaty.  The  treaty 
is  restricted  to  a  certain  area  of  test- 
ing. It  is  not  because  there  is  any  dis- 
agreement about  the  content  of  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  or  the  Senator's  the- 
sis; it  Is  not  appropriate  to  be  included 
in  the  treaty.  As  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois has  said,  we  ought  to  get  on  with 
the  business.  I  was  only  suggesting  that 
the  difference  between  "understandifxg" 
and  "reservation"  is  meaningless,  and  I 
am  prepared  to  accept  that  amendment 
of  the  proposal  and  go  on  and  vote  on 
it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  view  of  what  the 
Senator  has  been  sajring  about  writing 
that  language  Into  the  treaty  or  into  a 
resolution  of  ratification.  I  wonder  if  It 
would  be  p>ossible  to  resolve  the  problem 
by  having  the  provision  written  in  as  a 
part  of  the  preamble. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  We  win  meet  that 
possibility  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  preamble.  At  this  point  I  would  not 
care  to  make  a  commitment  oo  that 
subject. 


Mr.  HOIAAND.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  follow  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  leader  of  the  debate,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  LMr.  Pdlbright]  , 
I  realize  all  time  hxis  elapsed  on  the 
amendment  originally  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas.  Therefore,  I  jrield  now 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  as  much  time 
as  he  may  require.  ^ 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  the  various  statonents  that 
have  been  made  about  the  right  of 
Khrushchev  and  the  right  of  our  dis- 
tinguished President  to  interpret  the 
meaning  of  the  language  in  the  treaty. 
It  has  been  said  that  while  the  Russians 
have  given  their  interpretation,  the  Sen- 
ate ought  not  to  do  so.  I  merely  wish 
to  point  out  that  in  the  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  treaty  shall  go  into 
effect,  the  Senate  is  the  xiltimate  power. 
Without  approval  by  the  Senate,  the 
treaty  cannot  become  effective.  The 
ultimate  F>ower  in  Russia  has  spoken. 
The  ultimate  power  in  the  United  States 
will  not  have  sp>oken  on  the  meaning  of 
the  language  unless  the  Senate  makes 
a  declaration. 

Arguments  have  been  made  about  the 
twofold  possible  meaning  of  the  words 
used.  TTie  Senator  from  Florida  rather 
magnanimously  has  said  that  the  lan- 
guage can  be  interpreted  in  two  ways. 
Prom  my  own  standpoint  the  language  is 
clear  that  all  nuclear  explosions,  whether 
in  peace  or  in  war,  would  be  barred.  It  is 
only  because  of  the  force  of  the  language 
that  these  differences  of  opinions  have 
risen  as  the  various  conclusions  sug- 
gest. If  Khrushchev,  the  ultimate  pow- 
er in  Russia,  has  the  right  to  state  what 
he  understands  the  language  to  be  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  feels 
impelled  to  give  his  interpretation,  I 
submit  to  the  Senate  the  following  ques- 
tion: By  what  force  of  reason  shall  there 
be  denied  to  the  ultimate  power  in  the 
approval  of  the  treaty  the  opportunity 
to  declare  what  it  means?  There  can 
be  no  reasons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  as  much  time  as  he  de- 
sires. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  to  the  debate  with  great 
interest,  and  most  especially  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche].  He  speaks  about 
ultimate  power  and  says  that  it  rests  in 
this  body.  I  point  out  to  him  that  our 
Government  is  operated  on  a  tripartite 
basis,  with  powers  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  judicial,  legislative,  and  execu- 
tive branches  of  the  Government. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  man  who 
is  the  President  of  this  country  is  also 
the  Commander  in  Chief.  We  have 
been  extremely  fortunate,  throughout 
our  history,  in  having  the  tsrpe  of  men 
at  the  head  of  this  country  whom  we 
have  had. 

Our  idea  should  be  not  one  of  ulti- 
mate power,  but  one  of  equal  partner- 
ship. 
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We  charge  the  President,  whoever  he 
may  be.  with  Initiating  policy.  He 
ocxnes  to  us  under  article  n.  section  2  of 
the  Constitution.  He  comes  to  us  under 
the  advlsc-and-consent  clause.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  of  this  body  pres- 
ent and  voting  must  vote  In  support  of 
any  treaty  before  it  becomes  fully  rati- 
fied. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  give  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States — to 
any  President  of  the  United  States — the 
necessary  authority  he  must  have  to 
carry  out  what  we  agree  to  In  this  body. 

I  point  out  that  this  Is  our  treaty. 
This  Is  not  a  treaty  initiated  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  is  a  proposal  first 
liiltlated  by  President  Elsenhower  and 
fostered.  In  succession,  by  President 
Kennedy.  I  do  not  distrust  President 
Eisenhower.  I  do  not  dlstnist  President 
Kennedy.  I  hope  that  this  body  today 
will  give  Its  support  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  the  long,  arduous, 
and  complicated  negotiating  job  he  and 
his  predecessor  have  carried  on  over  the 
past  several  years. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  reply  briefly  to  my  dear  friend  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  Chief  Executive — 
either  the  present  Chief  Executive  or 
anyone  else  who  may  be  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive— has  complete  power  In  good  faith 
In  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  use  our  nu- 
clear weapons  in  the  event  there  should 
be  a  declared  war,  or  other  kind  of  war, 
to  which  we  have  been  too  frequently 
subjected. 

No  Senator  is  trying  to  declare  when 
nuclear  weapons  shall  be  used  or  shall 
not  be  used.  We  are  only  trying  to  say 
that  this  President  or  any  President  has 
a  right  of  freedom  of  action  in  the  de- 
fense of  our  country  for  the  salvation  of 
our  country  if  it  should  depend  on  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  was  not  in 
the  Chamber  a  while  ago  when  I  adverted 
to  his  earlier  comment.  I  want  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  and  all  other  Sena- 
tors to  iinderstand  that  I  am  supporting 
the  treaty.  I  have  supported  it  in  my 
own  State,  and  in  the  open,  and  over 
television,  where  everybody  could  see.  I 
have  had  plenty  of  reaction  from  that — 
reaction  which  I  think  is  fair. 

There  is  a  difference  in  understanding 
between  the  minds  of  some  Senators  and 
the  minds  of  other  Senators  on  the  point 
as  to  whether  we  are  withholding  from 
this  or  any  other  President  the  right  to 
use  nuclear  weapons  under  conditions 
which  might  require  their  lise.  Every 
Senator  knows  that  there  is  no  such  in- 
tention. We  are  all  sure  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  no  such  intention  in  the  fram- 
ing of  the  treaty. 

Instead  of  using  the  words  "or  any 
other  peaceful  nuclear  explosion"  in  the 
two  places  where  this  phrase  appears  he 
used,  or  those  who  formulated  the  treaty 
used,  "or  any  other  nuclear  explosion," 
which  does  not  apply  solely  to  a  peaceful 
explosion  but  applies  equally  to  all  kinds 
of  nuclear  explosions. 

This  has  caused  concern  on  the  part  of 
some  military  leaders,  on  the  part  of 


som9  civilian  leaders,  and  many  other 
fine  citizens. 

I  l^lleve  we  would  make  a  grave  mis- 
take, which  would  come  back  to  haunt 
the  Senate,  if  we  did  not  make  It  clear 
that  when  the  Senate  gives  not  only  its 
consent  but  also  its  advice,  the  Senate 
shares  the  understanding  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  explosions  in  time  of  war  are 
not  banned,  and  also  that  the  determi- 
nation as  to  when  and  whether  such  ex- 
plosions should  be  used  in  the  defense  of 
our  jcoxintry  is  left  where  it  should  be 
left-4-to  oiir  President. 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  words  used 
in  tie  treaty  are  not  exclusive,  but  leave 
it  in  such  a  situation  as  to  bring  about 
the  implication  that  they  might  apply 
either  in  time  of  peace  or  in  time  of  war 
to  a|iy  nuclear  explosion  other  than  the 
test  lexplosions. 

Eiiery  Senator  can  look  at  the  treaty 
for  himself.  Every  Senator  is  an  edu- 
cated man  or  woman.  Every  Senator 
knows  that  these  words  are  susceptible 
of  two  interpretations.  Every  Senator 
knoiirs  that  distinguished  former 
judgles — such  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr^  Lausche],  who  has  been  both  a 
judg|e  and  a  Governor  of  his  State  for  10 
years ;  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  who  has  been 
a  judicial  oflScer  and  has  served  in  the 
Congress  for  many  years;  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[  Mr,  Ervin  ] ,  who  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  court  of  the  great  State  of 
Norllh  Carolina — and  equally  distin- 
guished Members  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  are  all  doubtful  about  this 
matter  and  Ihink  we  should,  within  our 
own  right,  state  our  understanding, 
whiiih  I  am  sure  every  Senator  has.  that 
we  4re  not  committing  ourselves  forever 
to  restrict  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons, 
regardless  of  what  the  need  for  them 
mayi  be  in  the  defense  of  our  country. 

Our  words  are  spoken  in  support  of 
the  president.  They  are  spoken  in  si^- 
port  of  the  treaty.  They  are  spoken  m 
support  of  this  country,  its  secvu-ity  and 
its  survival. 

I  am  sure  the  distinguished  Senator 
froni  Vermont  was  not  intimating  that 
Senators  who  take  this  position  are  try- 
ing to  scuttle  the  treaty.  That  thought 
is  filrthest  from  our  minds.  I  intend  to 
vote!  for  the  treaty.  I  intend  to  vote  for 
it  even  if  this  necessary  and  helpful 
proMHsion  is  not  written  into  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification. 

I  tun  surprised  that  Senators  who  are 
handling  the  treaty  have  not  accepted 
this,  because  they  say  with  one  breath, 
"That  is  our  understanding,"  and  with 
another  breath,  "Notwithstanding  the 
facti  that  there  is  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion On  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  we  do  not 
want  a  majority  of  the  Senate  to  state 
that!  it  is  the  Senate's  understanding, 
also," 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  a  tenable  posi- 
tlonl  I  believe  that  the  majority  of  Sen- 
ator^ should  express  their  understand- 
ing. I  believe  that  the  Senate  unani- 
mously has  such  an  understanding. 
Whf  in  the  name  of  all  reason  is  It  not 
proDer  for  the  Senate  to  say  it  has  that 
understanding,  and  preserve  the  right 


clearly,  so  that  not  only  it  may  be  used 
by  the  President,  but  also  may  be  used 
without  cavil  from  other  nations  of  the 
earth  or  paciflsts  within  our  own  coun- 
try, or  others  who  apply  a  different 
meaning  to  the  treaty  from  that  which 
is  stated  by  the  President  in  this  par- 
ticular regard? 

I  think  we  shall  be  fair  to  ourselves, 
to  the  country  and  to  the  President,  as 
well  as  to  all  other  signatories,  if  we  take 
this  action.  Therefore.  I  ask  for  a  voice 
vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Let  us  have  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  back  his 
remaining  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  parliamentary  situation? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  imderstanding 
was  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  was 
willing  to  have  a  voice  vote  on  this 
amendment,  and  then  a  yea  and  nay  vote 
on  the  reservation,  sis  modified. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  never  thought 
there  was  any  distinction.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  the  time  on  the  question,  which  re- 
lates to  an  understanding  rather  than  a 
reservation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  28  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  will  state  his 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  the  Tower  pro- 
posal before  the  Senate  at  the  moment, 
or  the  Tower  proposal  as  proposed  to  be 
amended  by  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida  to  the 
reservation  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Do  Senators  yield  back  their  remaining 
time? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  indulge  me  a  moment 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  can  be  a 
voice  vote  on  this  question. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  understanding  is 
that  the  Senator  prefers  a  yea-and-nay 
vote. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  will- 
ing to  have  a  voice  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment, and  then  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on 
the  Tower  proposal. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.   The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Peimsylvania  wlU  state  It. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  the 
Holland  amendment  is  agreed  to  by  a 
voice  vote,  the  Tower  amendment  will 
then  be  set  aside  and  the  Senate  will  vote 
on  an  understanding  instead  of  on  a 
reservation? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Tower  amendment,  sis  amended  with  the 
word  "understanding"  included  therein, 
would  be  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK,  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK  Would  that  not  in  effect 
require  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  same 
question  on  which  there  will  have  been 
a  voice  vote  only  a  minute  or  two  previ- 
ous, in  substance  ?       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With  the 
exception  of  one  word. 

Mr.  CLARK  The  one  word  is  the  big 
word.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida  to  the 
reservation  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  the  reservation  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long] 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  table  the  pending  reservation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  to  table. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Has  all  time  on  the 
proposal  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  been  exhausted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

^The  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  have 
been  requested. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
In  the  affirmative).  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."    I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  armounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  LongI 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  PastoreI,  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  E^ngle]  would  each  vote 
"yea.- 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  is 
necessarily  absent  and,  if  present  and 
voting,  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  61, 
nays  33,  as  follows: 

(No.  166  Ex.] 
YIAS— 61 

Brewster  Clark 

Burdlck  Ck>opOT 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  Dlrkaen 

Carlaon  Etodd 

Case  Douglas 

Cbuidi  Edmoodaoo 


Aiken 

Andersoa 

Barilett 

Bayh 

Bible 


Pong 

Ful  bright 

GrueuUic 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Long,  Mo. 


Allott 

Beau 

Bennett 

Byrd.  Va. 

Cannon 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dotnlnlck 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 


Magnuson 

McCarthy 

McO«e 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pearson 

NAYS — 33 

Goldwater 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Lausche 

McClellan 

Mechem 

MUler 

Mundt 


Pell 

Prouty  ' 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RlblcoJf 

Baltonstan 

Scott 

Sniathers 

Sparkman 

Symington 

WUllanis,  N.J. 

Tar  borough 

Young,  Ohio 


Robertaon 

Russell 

Simpson 

Smith 

Btennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Walters 

WlUlams,  Del. 

Young.  N.  Dak. 


NOT  VOTING— 6 


Engle 
Oore 


Hruska 
Long,  La. 


Mansfield 
Pastors 


So  Mr.  Mansfield's  motion  to  table 
the  reservation  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower],  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  reservation  was  tabled. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  whether  he  knows  of 
any  other  amendments  to  l)e  offered, 
and  how  he  calculates  the  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  know  of  no  other 
amendments  to  he  offered.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  had  indi- 
cated that  he  would  like  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  preamble,  which  is  to 
be  considered  last  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement.  I  know  of  no  other 
proposals  to  be  offered  to  amend  the 
resolution  of  ratification. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  can  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  state  when  he 
expects  the  preamble  questions  to  be 
taken  up? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Immediately,  if 
no  further  reservations  or  understand- 
ings are  to  be  proposed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  further  reservations  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  resolution  of  ratification? 
The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  call  up  my  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  preamble  to  the  resolution  of 
ratification  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proposal  will  be  stated. 

The  I2GISLATIVE  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  add  the  following  preamble: 

Whereas  the  President  has  submitted  a 
limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  providing  a 
method  of  amendment,  to  the  Senate  for  Its 
advice  and  consent  in  accordance  with  ar- 
ticle n,  section  n  of  the  Constitution;  and 

Whereas  the  Constitution  in  article  n, 
section  n,  provides  "He  shall  have  Power,  by 
and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  Treaties,  provided  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur";  and 

Whereas  amendments  to  treaties  are  sub- 
ject to  this  constitutional  provision:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

This  amendment  is  not  proposed 
merely  to  be  captious  or  to  undertake 
to  affect  the  resolution  of  ratification. 
I  well  know  that  all  the  cards  are  assem- 
bled, sorted  out.  and  counted  to  ratify 
the  resolution  of  ratification.  However, 
after  I  became  engaged  in  a  study  of  the 
treaty,  I  noted  some  distinct  differences 
between  this  treaty  and  others  of  a 
similar  nature  to  which  our  country  has 
been  a  party. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  purix>ses 
of  the  pending  treaty  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  SoclaUst  Republics,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Original  Parties", 

Proclaiming  as  their  principal  aim  the 
speediest  possible  achievement  of  an  agree- 
ment on  general  and  complete  disarmament 
under  strict  international  control  In  accord- 
ance with  the  objectives  of  the  United  Na- 
tions which  would  put  an  end  to  the  arma- 
ments race  and  eliminate  the  incentive  to 
the  production  and  testing  of  aU  kinds  of 
weapons,   including   nuclear    weapons, 

Seeking  to  aciiieve  the  discontinuance  of 
all  test  explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  for  all 
time,  determined  to  continue  negotiations 
to  this  end,  and  desiring  to  put  an  end  to  the 
contamination  of  man's  environment  by 
radioactive  substances. 

Have  agreed  as  foUows: 

Mr.  RUSSET .!..  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  article  n  of  the 
treaty,  which  deals  with  the  subject  of 
amendments. 

There  being  no  objection,  article  n 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AKnci.K  n 

1.  Any  Party  may  i>ropo6e  amendments  to 
this  Treaty.  The  text  of  any  proposed 
amendment  shaU  be  submitted  to  the  De- 
positary Oovemments  which  shaU  circulate 
it  to  aU  Parties  to  this  Treaty.  Tho-eafter, 
If  requested  to  do  so  by  one-third  or  more 
of  the  Parties,  the  Depositary  Oovemments 
shall  convene  a  conference,  to  which  they 
shall  invite  all  the  Parties,  to  consider  such 
amendment. 

2.  Any  amendment  to  this  Treaty  must  be 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  all  the 
Parties  to  this  Treaty,  including  the  votes  of 
all  of  the  Original  Parties.  The  amendment 
shall  enter  into  force  for  all  Parties  upon 
the  deposit  of  instrvunents  of  ratifica- 
tion by  a  majority  of  all  the  Parties,  includ- 
ing the  instruments  of  ratification  of  all  ctf 
the  Original  Parties. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Mr.  President,  as  I 

stated  the  other  day,  the  treaty  provides 
a  unique  procedure  for  amendment,  such 
as  I  have  not  found  in  any  other  inter- 
national imderstanding  in  which  our 
country  has  ever  been  engaged. 

I  am  aware  that  the  present  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  said  that 
he  would  not  undertake  to  ratify  any 
amendment  by  executive  agreement  but 
would  submit  such  a  proposal  to  the  Sen- 
ate. This  treaty  by  its  express  terms  is  a 
permanent  treaty.  We  cannot  be  too 
careful  in  considering  the  matter  of 
amendments.    Senators  are  aware  that 
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the  aidvice  and  consent  provision  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  veto  power  vested 
In  Congress  are  the  main  provisions  that 
assure  that  Congress  shall  be  equal  and 
coordinate  with  the  executive  branch 
and  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Ctovern- 

ment.  ,,  .  ^, 

A  treaty  is  not  to  be  Uken  lightly. 
Senators  know  that  under  article  VI  of 
the  Constitution,  a  treaty  is  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land. 

When  a  treaty  Is  ratified,  it  takes  its 
place  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  importance.  I  shall  read  that 
provision,  not  for  the  benefit  of  Sen- 
ators, but  for  the  benefit  of  others  who 
may  peruse  these  remarks: 

This  Constitution,  and  the  Laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  In  Pur- 
suance thereof;  and  all  Treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  Authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  Law 
of  the  Land. 

This  is  the  instance  in  which  the  Sen- 
ate is  the  only  branch  of  Congress  which 
participates  in  formulating  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  in  coordination  with  the 
efforts  of  the  Executive. 

Mr.  President,  this  portion  of  the 
treaty  presented  to  Congress  an  entirely 
new  idea,  and  it  would  be  a  welcome  boon 
to  certain  of  our  very  active  political 
groups  in  this  country  who  are  constantly 
seeking  to  relegate  the  Congress  to  a  sec- 
ondary position  and  exalt  the  executive 
power  of  the  Government. 

I  was  not  surprised  to  read  in  the  New 
York  Times  last  Simday  where  the 
president  of  the  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  had  assailed  the  preamble 
amendment  as  some  kind  of  limitation 
on  the  power  of  executive  agreement. 
Limitations  certainly  should  be  imposed. 
Amendment  to  this  or  any  other  treaty 
should  never  be  made  or  ratified  by 
executive  agreement. 

I  said  that  this  treaty  posed  some- 
thing new.  I  read  from  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  article  108.  and  I  ask 
Senators  to  heed  this  language: 

Amendments  to  the  present  charter  shall 
come  Into  force  for  all  members  of  the  United 
Nations  when  they  have  been  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
General  Assembly — 

Listen  to  this  significant  language — 
and  ratified  In  accordance  with  their  respec- 
tive constitutional  processes  by  two-thirds  of 
all  members  of  the  United  Nations,  Including 
all  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council. 

Article  109.  subsections  1.2,  and  3.  pro- 
vide for  a  change  in  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  in  every  instance  it 
says,  "ratified  in  accordance  with  their 
respective  constitutional  processes,"  lan- 
guage that  was  omitted  from  the  treaty 
when  it  was  submitted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  sections  from  the  charter 
of  the  United  Nations  may  appear  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sections 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CHARTZH  of  THI  UnTITD  NATIOIfS 
CHAPTER  XVn 

Amendments 
Article  108 
Amendments  to  the  present  charter  shaU 
come    Into    force   for   all   members    of    the 


Uilted  Nations  when  they  have  been  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  two- thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  ratified  in  accordance 
wllth  their  respective  constitutional  proc- 
esses by  two-thirds  of  aU  members  of  the 
Uolted  Nations.  Including  all  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council. 


Article  109 

I.  A  general  conference  of  the  members 
offthe  United  Nations  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
viewing the  present  charter  may  be  held  at 
a  date  and  place  to  be  fixed  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  members  of  the  General  Assem- 
blty  and  by  a  vote  of  any  seven  members  of 
tHe  Security  Council.  Each  member  of  the 
United  Nations  shall  have  one  vote  in  the 
conference. 

|2.  Any  alteration  of  the  present  charter 
r4:ommended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
conference  shall  take  effect  when  ratified  in 
a<}cordance  with  their  respective  constltu- 
tlbnal  processes  by  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
birs  of  the  United  Nations  Including  all  the 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council. 

\z.  If  such  a  conference  has  not  been  held 
before  the  10th  annual  session  of*he  Gen- 
eral Assembly  following  the  coming  Into  force 
o|  the  present  charter,  the  proposal  to  call 
ST|ch  a  conference  shall  be  placed  on  the 
agenda  of  that  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  the  conference  shall  be  held 
Ifi  so  decided  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly  and  by  a  vote 
oi  any  seven  members  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. 

CHAPTER  Xn 

Ratification  and  signature 
Article  110 
1.  The   present    charter   shall    be   ratified 
by  the  signatory  states  In  accordance  with 
t  lelr  respective  constitutional  processes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  when 
^e  proceeded  to  draft  the  North  Atlantic 
treaty,  to  formulate  that  powerful  or- 
ganization, we  were  not  careless;  we  did 
not  leave  this  question  of  amendment 
suspended  in  midair,  like  Mohammed's 
aofan,  attached  neither  to  the  earth  nor 
to  the  heavens.  We  provided  In  the 
Worth  Atlantic  Treaty  that  this  treaty 
4hall  be  ratified  in  its  provisions  and 
Carried  out  by  the  parties  In  accordance 
yith  their  respective  constitutional 
processes. 

Let  me  read  from  article  11  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty : 
I   This  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  and  Its  pro- 
llBlons  carried  out  by  the  Parties  in  accord- 
ance   with    their    respective    constitutional 
)rocesses.     The    instruments  of   ratification 
hall  be  deposited  as  soon  as  possible  with 
he    Government    of    the    United    States    of 
erica,  which  will  notify  all  the  other  sig- 
natories'of  each  deposit.     The  Treaty  shall 
nter   Into   force   between  the   states   which 
•ave  ratified  it  as  soon  as  the  ratifications  of 
^he  majority  of  the  signatories.  Including  the 
tatlflcatlons    of    Belgium.    Canada.    France. 
Luxembourg,    the    Netherlands,    the    United 
kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  have  been 
deposited  and  shall  come  Into  effect  with  re- 
spect to  other  states  on  the  date  of  the  de- 
posit of  their  ratifications. 

That  language  does  not  appear  In  this 
itreaty,  although  it  has  appeared  in 
almost  all  of  the  other  treaties  and  en- 
gagements that  this  country  has  ever 
made  with  a  number  of  other  countries, 
particularly  providing  for  amendments. 
iThis  amendment  provision  provides  for 
a  majority  vote,  and  heretofore  we  have 
[required  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the  United 
[Nations.  It  requires  unanimous  ap- 
proval in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization before  a  new  member  can  even 


be  approved.  But  in  this  treaty  we  risk 
all  of  these  amendments.  They  are  pre- 
pared to  take  us  down  the  path  of  total 
and  complete  disarmament  on  a  majority 
vote  of  100  nations,  and  I  dare  say,  in  my 
old-fashioned  feeling,  Mr.  President,  we 
have  more  to  lose  than  95  of  the  other 
nations  combined. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
United  States  must  consent  even  if  it  is 
a  majority. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course,  we  have 
that  both  in  the  United  Nations — we  re- 
serve it  in  the  United  Nations  and  m 
this  charter,  but,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  referred  to  the  power  of  the 
executive  branch.  Where  will  the  Con- 
gress have  any  right  to  withhold  its  con- 
sent when  this  group  of  nations  as- 
sembles to  consider  amendments?  We 
will  have  no  representative  there.  The 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  will 
have  its  representative  there,  but  the 
Congress  will  not  be  represented,  suid 
this  is  the  only  chance  that  Congress 
has  to  make  it  clear  that  we  consider 
that  amendments,  even  though  proposed 
in  the  method  set  forth  in  article  HI  of 
this  treaty,  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent,  as  in 
section  2  of  article  II  of  the  Constitution. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  further?  I 
do  not  wish  to  interrupt  his  train  of 
thought. 

Mr.   RUSSELL.    Yes;   I   am   glad   to 
yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  do  have  very  serious 
concern  about  this  matter.  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Senator  this  question,  rather 
than  make  a  speech  about  it  directly, 
because  I  believe  the  Senator  should  have 
the  right  to  answer  it.  The  particular 
understanding  that  we  will  be  able  to 
pass  on  any  amendment  without  any 
question  is  solemnly  contained  in  the 
letter  with  which  the  President  trans- 
mitted the  treaty  to  the  Senate.  He 
says  so  in  imequivocal  terms.  In  item 
4  of  the  letter  of  transmittal,  he  says, 
"It  cannot  be  amended  without  consent 
of  the  United  States,  including  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate."  The  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  in  its  report  under  the 
description  of  article  n  says,  "This 
means  that  any  amendment  to  the  treaty 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
approval  before  it  can  take  effect." 

My  question  is  this:  I  have  Just  voted 
against  the  understanding  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  as  brought  in  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  smd  as  amended  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  because  I 
wanted  to  rely  upon  every  commitment 

of  the  President  including  this 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  wish  to  rely  on  every 
commitment  of  the  President  as  to  the 
plan  or  the  way  in  which  we  should 
ratify  this  treaty.  The  very  distin- 
guished Senator,  the  chairman  of  one 
of  the  most  important  committees,  and 
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one  of  the  most  important  and  respected 
Members  of  this  body,  asked  us — smd  I 
ask  this  in  all  humility  because  I  think 
it  is  important  to  get  the  Senator's 
view — why  therefore  should  we  pick  out 
this  one  thing  which  certeinly— I  repeat 
in  all  honesty— is  no  more  nor  less  im- 
portant than  the  fact  that  the  President 
will  use  atomic  weapons  in  the  defense  of 
the  United  States  and  write  this  any- 
where in  the  treaty,  the  preamble  or 
anywhere  else? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not speak  as  to  other  reservations  and 
understandings  that  have  been  proposed, 
but  the  answer  to  make  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  the  simplest  one  of  all 
time.  It  is  this:  I  place  complete  faith 
and  credit  in  any  assurance  that  the 
President,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
gives  to  the  Congress,  but  when  the  Con- 
gress relies  upon  the  word  of  any  man 
who  is  mortal  and  may  pass  from  the 
n  scene  tomorrow,  instead  of  passing  laws 
by  congressional  action,  we  have  aban- 
doned a  government  of  law  and  we  are 
approving  a  government  of  men.  We 
cannot  accept  the  words  of  any  man, 
however  exalted  he  may  be.  It  would 
have  been  wrong  for  the  Congress  to  ap- 
prove any  oral  assurance  made  by 
George  Washington  or  Abraham  Lin- 
coln with  respect  to  a  matter  that  Is 
vital  to  the  future  life  of  the  American 
people. 

This  is  not  any  refiection  upon  the 
President.  It  is  not  any  refiection  on 
any  signatory  to  the  treaty.  It  is  not 
any  reflection  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  because  I  gave  up  any  idea  of 
offering  the  understanding,  because  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  others  thought  that  that  might  be 
submitted  to  some  of  the  other  signa- 
tories and  cause  great  confusion.  I  did 
not  think  it  would,  but  I  finally  agreed 
to  make  it  £is  a  preamble.  It  would  not 
even  be  submitted  to  the  other  nations 
of  the  earth.  This  proposEil  is  so  do- 
mesticated that  it  cannot  get  out  of  the 
United  States.  It  will  not  even  be  sub- 
mitted to  any  signatory,  but  it  is  a  re- 
affirmation of  the  right  of  Congress  to 
play  its  constitutional  role  in  the  amend- 
ment of  this  treaty. 

Senators,  make  no  mistake.  There 
will  be  amendments  here  within  the 
next  few  years  that  will  be  much  more 
far  reaching  in  their  consequence  and 
in  their  effect  upon  the  security  of  the 
United  States  than  this  pending  docu- 
ment, for  it  is  truly  limited  in  scope  as 
has  been  reiterated.  There  will  come 
proposals  to  destroy  the  atomic  stock- 
pile and  then  to  limit  the  number  of  men 
you  have  in  the  Army,  and  then  to  limit 
the  size  of  howitzers  and  artillery  pieces, 
to  strip  them  from  240  millimeters  to 
perhaps  80  millimeters. 

A  long  series  of  proposals  will  be  made, 
because  most  of  the  countries  that  are 
parties  signatory  are  not  able  to  main- 
tain any  considerable  military  establish- 
ment. They  are  looking  after  their  own 
interests.  Most  nations  In  the  world 
are  much  better  at  that  than  is  the 
United  States.  In  their  enlightened  self- 
interest  they  will  seek  to  reduce  the  ar- 
maments of  all  nations  of  the  world.    If 


they  should  succeed,  they  would  be  in  a 
better  position. 

Without  regard  to  who  is  President  of 
the  United  States,  we  should  neither 
shirk  our  duty  nor  absolve  ourselves  of 
our  responsibility  to  advise  and  consent 
to  amendments. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  shall  support  the  pre- 
amble. As  the  Senator  has  said,  we  must 
not  depend  upon  the  President,  because, 
as  a  result  of  circumstances,  the  Presi- 
dent may  not  be  with  us  tomorrow. 

I  am  svire  that  the  Senator  was  pres- 
ent In  the  Chamber  when  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  advanced  his  argument 
with  respect  to  the  term  "or  any  other 
nuclear  explosion."  We  understand 
what  the  President  has  said  about  "any 
other  nuclear  explosion."  We  under- 
stand what  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  have  said  about  it. 
We  believe  it.  But  why  should  the  ques- 
tion which  the  Senator  has  raised  with 
respect  to  his  amendment  that  the  Pres- 
ident might  pass  away  or  that  something 
unforeseen  might  happen  to  him,  apply 
more  forcibly,  or  be  any  more  important 
than  our  right  to  use  nuclear  arms  in 
the  event  of  war? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  any  more  important, 
but  to  me  it  has  considerably  more  ap- 
peal. I  have  no  control  over  the  Pres- 
ident's orders  for  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons.  His  responsibility  is  spelled 
out  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  is  the  only 
living  human  being  in  our  land  who  has 
the  power  to  release  our  nuclear  power 
in  the  event  of  war.  However,  that  Is 
not  a  power  that  is  in  John  F.  Kennedy ; 
thta  is  a  power  that  is  in  the  OflQce  of 
the  President.  It  resides  in  the  Presi- 
dency itself.  President  Eisenhower  had 
it,  and  President  Kennedy's  successors 
will  have  it. 

The  proposal  relates  to  the  functions 
of  the  Senate  in  respect  to  a  series  of 
amendments  that  will  follow.  The  Con- 
gress has  no  function  in  ordering  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  President 
alone  can  do  it.  But  we  have  a  function 
and  a  sworn  duty  with  respect  to  amend- 
ments to  the  treaty  that  will  vitally  affect 
our  security. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Does  the 

Senator  wish  to  yield  himself  more  time? 

Mr.   RUSSELL.    Mr.   President,   how 

much   time   have   I   remaining  on   the 

amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fifteen 
minutes  have  expired;  15  minutes  re- 
main. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  heard  that  the 
amendment  to  the  preamble  will  be  ac- 
cepted. I  shall  be  very  much  Interested 
in  watching  the  vote,  because  I  have  been 
one  of  those  who  have  said  that  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment must  reassert  its  authority  and 
its  equal  place  with  the  other  branches 
of  the  Government,  which  I  am  not  sure 
it  is  doing  at  the  present  time.  I  can- 
not see  how  the  subject  of  the  right  of 
amendment,  which  is  also  in  the  treaty. 
In  the  President's  letter,  and  in  every- 
one's mouth,  can  take  a  more  important 
position  in  being  accepted  or  rejected  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  than  the  question  as  to 
whether  we  should  preserve  our  right  to 
use  atomic  weapons  in  a  war  or  armed 
conflict. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  When  the  Senator 
complains  about  the  Congress  surren- 
dering its  prerogatives,  if  my  friend  from 
Illinois  were  present  in  the  Chamber.  I 
would  say,  "Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it; 
never  shake  thy  gory  locks  at  me." 

I  have  fought  for  the  past  30  years,  in 
and  out  of  season,  to  maintain  the  dig- 
nity and  self-respect  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  in  all  of  its 
power. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Ever  since  I  came  to 
the  Senate,  I  have  also  endeavored  to 
preserve  the  dignity  of  the  Congress.  I 
have  heaped  garlands  on  the  head  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  for 
his  actions  in  that  respect,  not  only  pri- 
vately, but  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is  crown- 
ing me  with  thorns  now. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  No;  I  am  not  crowning 
the  Senator  with  thorns;  I  am  merely 
wondering  whether  the  proposal  will  be 
accepted,  while  the  right  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  in  a  war  has  been  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  explained  the 
nuclear  aspects  of  the  question.  I  am  in 
complete  accord  with  the  proposed  pre- 
amble which  is  now  pending,  and  which 
bears  his  name.  I  hope  that  if  and  when 
a  vote  is  taken,  the  result  will  show  that 
the  Senate  is  unanimously  in  favor  of  the 
preamble.  What  has  been  done  has  been 
to  reemphasize  a  p>ower  which  the  Senate 
has.  We  do  not  have  the  ultimate  power 
in  everything,  but  in  this  respect  we 
have.  Under  article  n,  section  2,  of  the 
Constitution,  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  on  treaties  is  to  be  sought  by 
the  Executive.  Any  treaty,  to  become  ef- 
fective, must  be  approved  by  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  present  and  voting. 

The  proposal  is  an  excellent  preamble. 
It  flts  in  well  with  the  treaty.  It  re- 
affirms that  amendments  to  treaties  must 
be  under  article  n,  section  2.  of  the  Con- 
stitution; and  no  one  can  find  any  fault 
with  that. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  the  reason 
that  the  proposal  was  offered  as  a  pre- 
amble instead  of  as  an  understanding 
was  because  of  insistence  on  the  part  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  who  did  not 
desire  to  have  the  resolution  of  ratiflca- 
tion  cluttered  up  with  anything  other 
than  the  barebones  verbiage  of  ratifica- 
tion, in  order  that  it  would  not  confuse 
any  of  the  other  signatories  to  the 
treaty.  That  plea  was  not  too  impres- 
sive to  me,  but  I  did  not  think  it  was 
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worth  standing  out  against  on  this  ques- 
tion when  we  could  put  the  language 
In  the  preamble.  The  preamble  will  not 
go  to  the  other  signatories  to  the  treaty. 
So,  from  a  parliamentary  standpoint, 
there  Is  a  very  great  difference  between 
action  on  a  preamble,  which  would  not 
accompany  the  resolution  of  ratification, 
and  a  reservation  or  understanding  that 
would  become  a  part  of  the  amendment 
of  ratification,  and  some  other  type  of 
amendment. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has 
already  explained  exactly  the  most 
significant  part.  The  preamble  would 
not  give  either  the  Russians,  the  British. 
or  any  other  signatory  an  opportunity 
to  say.  "The  language  has  changed  or 
altered  the  understanding  and  there- 
fore we  would  like  to  consider  It.  and 
perhaps  offer  a  counterproposal  or 
something  of  that  sort."  The  proposal 
has  great  merit.  It  is  an  understanding 
among  the  Senate,  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  and  also  the  people 
of  the  country.  We  would  reaCBrm  a 
provision  of  the  Constitution. 

I  do  not  think  it  Is  necessary  for  any- 
one to  say  that  he  relies  on  the  word  of 
the  present  President  or  any  other  Presi- 
dent. I  rely  on  the  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  requires  the  procedure 
we  are  undertaking. 

The  effect  of  the  proposal,  in  my  view. 
Is  merely  to  call  attention  to  that  provi- 
sion. It  would  reaffirm  it.  In  all  fair- 
ness, I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  any 
more  binding  that  the  present  provision 
of  the  Constitution. 

I  have  made  specific  inquiries  of  au- 
thorities on  our  history.  I  have  Inquired 
of  the  best  we  have  in  our  Government. 
I  have  asked  the  question.  "Has  a  treaty 
ever  been  amended  by  anything  less  than 
another  treaty;  that  is,  by  requhing  the 
approval  of  two- thirds  of  the  Members 
of  this  body?" 

The  answer  is,  "No." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

An  executive  agreement  is  another 
question.  But  treaties  have  never  been 
amended  in  any  other  way.  I  subscribe 
to  the  reasoning  of  the  Senator.  We  do 
not  wish  them  to  be  amended  in  any 
other  way.  The  preamble  will  not  be 
sent  to  other  governments,  thus  giving 
them  an  opportunity  to  say,  "This  is  a 
reservation,  and.  therefore,  we  wish  to 
reopen  the  matter."  Some  captious 
country  might  do  that.  The  proposal 
would  avoid  that  possibility.  That  is  the 
principal  reason  why  the  proposal  is  ac- 
ceptable, and,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  am  prepared  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  an  observa- 
tion? Win  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
yield  1  minute? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  a  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Am  I  not  correct 
in  my  understanding  that  the  preamble 
submitted  emphasizes  that  an  amend- 
ment to  the  treaty  would  become  a  part 


of  the  treaty  and  be  subject  to  the  same 
processes  as  is  the  treaty? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  what  I  hope 
to  achieve  by  the  preamble. 

The  reason  I  offered  the  proposal  is 
simple.  I  offered  it  first  as  an  under- 
standing, and  now  as  a  preamble,  be- 
cause of  the  unusual  language  of  this 
treaty  in  article  U,  which  provides  for 
its  amendment.  If  the  treaty  had  had 
the  same  language  as  that  in  the  United 
Nations  Charter  or  in  the  NATO  docu- 
itent,  it  never  would  have  occurred  to 
lie.  When  that  language  was  omitted 
ffom  the  treaty,  I  thought  the  Senate 
should  reassert  its  right  to  consider 
amendments. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  Is  com- 
rfletely  correct,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  stat- 
ing that  there  hsis  been  no  case  in  which 
a  treaty  has  been  amended  which  was 
Hot  submitted  to  the  Senate;  but  I  sub- 
liit  that  there  has  never  been  a  treaty 
amended  under  the  exact  language  of 
atrticle  n  of  this  pending  treaty. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  asked  the  Sen- 
aitor  the  question  because  that  was  my 
ihterpretation  of  the  preamble. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  would  never  have  of- 
fered any  suggestion  with  reference  to 
the  language,  if  the  treaty  had  carried 
the  language  which  l«  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Treaty  or  the  document  establish- 
ihg  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. 

'  Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  An  amendment 
tio  a  treaty  would  become  a  part  of  the 
treaty,  and  it  should  follow  the  same 
practices  so  far  as  ratification  is  con- 
oerned. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
nect. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  drafters  of  the  treaty  were  so 
aware  of  the  Invariable  practice  of  this 
country  since  it  was  first  started  that 
they  assumed,  as  I  assumed,  that  the  in- 
strument of  ratification  meant  an  in- 
strument approved  by  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  has  a  point.  It  was  not 
siselled  out  as  it  might  have  been. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
t  go  back  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  word  "ratification" 
(|oes  not  appear  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  I  prefer  to  have  the 
eixpress  language  which  assures  the  right 
of  the  Senate  to  consider  amendments. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  5  minutes 
tb  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for 
5|  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  in  my  speech  in  support  of  the 
treaty,  setting  forth  my  reasons  for  vot- 
ing for  the  treaty.  I  also  set  forth  my 
reasons  for  opposition  to  the  amendment 
olf  the  preamble  proposed  at  this  time. 
I  shall  quickly  summarize  my  reasons. 

I  shall  vote  against  this  preamble,  be- 
cause I  consider  it  to  be  completely  sur- 
plusage. In  my  judgment,  it  will  have 
no  constitutional  effect,  because  the  con- 
stitutional effect  is  already  embodied  in 
our  law. 

When  the  test  ban  treaty  was  signed 
Mid  submitted  to  the  Senate,  it  specifi- 


cally required  that  It  could  only  be 
amended  upon  deposit  of  Instnmaents  of 
ratification.  That  carries  with  it  all  the 
constitutional  processes  made  binding 
upon  the  White  House  and  upon  the 
Senate  by  the  Constitution  itself. 

The  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  that  the  treaty  cannot  be 
amended  by  executive  agreement.  Any 
President  who  sought  to  amend  this 
treaty  by  executive  agreement  would  be 
subject  to  the  checks  of  the  Constitu- 
tion against  him,  including  the  check  of 
Impeachment.  He  might  attempt  to  do 
it,  but  I  assume  that  if  he  attempted  to 
do  so  the  Senate,  as  well  as  the  House 
of  Representatives,  would  not  sit  mute. 
We  can  be  sure  the  American  people 
would  not.  If  a  President  attempted  to 
do  that,  it  would  be  the  clear  constitu- 
tional duty  of  this  body  to  proceed  to 
exercise  the  constitutional  processes 
against  him. 

As  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FtJLBRiGHT]  has  E>ointed  out.  careful  re- 
search of  this  has  been  made,  and  It  is 
not  possible  to  find  even  any  evidence 
that  any  attempt  has  ever  been  made 
by  any  President  to  amend  a  treaty  by 
executive  agreement,  because  I*residents 
know  that  would  be  exceeding  their  con- 
stitutional power. 

But  if  the  language  does  mean  to  im- 
ply that  the  word  "ratification"  must  be 
defined  in  order  to  make  it  mean  what 
the  Constitution  provides,  then  we  throw 
into  doubt  all  those  treaties  in  force  that 
do  not  carry  the  definition.  There  is  no 
word  from  any  advocates  of  this  lan- 
guage as  to  whether  a  resolution  with 
this  in  it  means  something  that  all  other 
resolutions  omitting  it  do  not  mean. 

As  I  mentioned  last  week,  we  have 
ratified  and  have  in  effect  some  600 
treaties.  No  one  has  Indicated  whether 
putting  a  definition  in  this  resolution 
means  that  all  the  other  treaties  can  be 
amended  by  executive  agreement  even  if 
they  require  ratification. 

If  the  sponsors  do  not  Intend  to  cast 
any  aspersion  upon  i>ast  or  future 
treaties  that  lack  this  definition,  then 
what  they  are  adding  is  meaningless  and 
serves  no  purpose  but  to  obfuscate. 

I  shall  oppose  the  amendment  this 
afternoon,  because  I  think  it  is  bound 
to  give  rise  to  confusion.  It  will  give 
rise  to  doubts.  In  my  Judgment,  it  will 
tend  to  weaken  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  resp>ect  to  the  treaty. 

If  there  were  any  substantive  part  of 
the  treaty  which  needed  to  be  changed 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  national  in- 
terest, I  would  be  urging  it  be  changed; 
but  we  have  reached  the  point  of  rati- 
fication, the  time  when  obviously  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  are  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  substance  of  the 
treaty.  It  is  an  empty  gesture,  and  en- 
gaging in  surplusage  by  way  of  addition 
to  the  preamble,  to  add  language  to  the 
preamble  which  could  in  no  way  change 
its  legal  effect.  The  constitutional  proc- 
esses are  clearly  written  Into  this  treaty, 
when  it  requires  the  approval  of  the 
United  States  to  amend  it  by  ratification. 

I  do  not  know  why  we  should  encum- 
ber this  treaty  with  what  I  consider  to 
be  an  unnecessary  adding  of  language 
to  the  preamble  which  covild  in  no  way 
change  the  meaning  of  the  treaty. 
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Furthermore,  if  we  wish  to  reswsert 
what  in  my  judgment  constitutional 
scholars  all  recognize  to  be  the  case, 
anyway — to  call  attention  once  more  to 
the  fact  that  treaties  must  be  ratified  in 
accordance  with  our  constitutional  proc- 
esses— Senators  should  Introduce  a  reso- 
lution to  that  effect,  and  pass  it.  Why 
hitch  it  to  this  treaty? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  make  It 
very  clear,  because  it  apparently  is  not 
clear,  that  this  is  not  an  amendment  to 
the  preamble  of  the  treaty.  This  is  a 
preamble,  and  there  was  not  any  before. 
The  Senator  from  Georgia  has  offered 
this.  This  is  a  preamble  to  the  resolution 
of  ratification.  It  will  not  become  a  part 
of  the  preamble  to  the  treaty,  which  is 
a  separate  Instrument.  This  Is  the  dis- 
tinction I  was  trying  to  make. 

I  do  not  understand  why  the  Senator 
should  take  this  too  seriously.  I  could 
go  along,  in  a  sense,  with  the  thought 
that  It  is  surplusage,  since  I  believe  It  Is 
generally  understood — certainly  it  is  so 
understood  by  me — that  any  amendment 
to  the  treaty  must  have  the  approval  of 
this  body. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this  Is  not 
an  amendment  to  the  preamble  of  the 
treaty  Itself.  That  stage  has  passed.  It 
is  no  longer  in  order  to  do  that.  This 
is  simply  a  preamble  in  itself,  self- 
contained,  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  which  will  not  become  a  part 
of  the  treaty.  It  will  not  be  sent  to  any 
foreign  country. 

In  a  kind  of  curbstone  opinion,  I  say 
that  this  is  a  treaty  between  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
Presidency,  as  our  understanding  of  the 
Constitution. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Oregon  will 
not  really  vigorously  oppose  this.  It  will 
not  do  any  harm,  even  though  it  only  re- 
Iterates  the  provision  of  the  Constitution. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  another  2  minutes? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  2  more 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  that  I  meant 
every  word  I  said  last  Wednesday — and  I 
repeat  them  all  by  incorporation  by  ref- 
erence at  this  time — about  the  great  lead- 
ership of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  in 
taking  this  treaty  through  the  Senate, 
which  Is  one  of  the  most  masterly  per- 
formances in  the  handling  of  legislation 
I  have  seen  in  my  many  years  in  the 
Senate. 

However,  that  does  not  make  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  agree  with  the  Senator, 
when  I  respectfully  believe  he  is  wrong. 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
wrong  in  this  regard.  The  Senator  be- 
lieves this  would  not  have  to  go  to  the 
other  countries.  I  tell  the  Senator  that 
as  soon  as  the  vote  is  taken,  in  a  few 
minutes,  it  will  go  around  the  world  to 
every  country.  We  cannot  control  the 
Interpretations  which  will  be  made  of 
our  actions  this  afternoon,  because  this 
will  go  to  many  countries  which  do  not 
imderstand  our  legislative  process.  So 
far  as  many  parts  of  the  world  are  con- 


cerned. Interpretations  will  go  around 
the  world  that  we  have  changed  the 
treaty,  because  we  did  not  take  the  treaty 
in  exactly  the  form  in  which  it  c£une  to 
the  Senate,  but  adopted  language  in 
what  we  call  a  preamble. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  surplusage.  It 
is  not  necessary.  I  will  tell  Senators 
where  the  language  ought  to  be  included. 
It  should  be  included  in  a  separate  reso- 
lution in  no  way  connected  with  the 
debate  on  this  treaty.  If  what  Senators 
wish  is  a  reaffirmation  in  the  year  1963, 
a  repledging  to  the  constitutional  process 
with  regard  to  treaties,  I  am  willing  for 
the  Senate  to  make  the  pledge,  but  I  do 
not  consider  this  a  proper  vehicle  for  the 
pledge.  It  is  unfortunate  that  it  is  being 
voted  upon  in  connection  with  any  vote 
Involved  in  the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
and  I  shall  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  a  discussion  of  this  matter  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  this  was  proper  pro- 
cedure. 

I  could  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  if  there  is  any  fault  to  be  found,  it 
is  the  fault  of  this  continuing  body,  in 
some  distant  period,  for  failure  to  take 
action  in  the  form  of  resolutions  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate;  that  any 
treaty  ought  to  carry  these  little  safe- 
guards, in  the  kind  of  language  that  lets 
our  constitutional  processes  take  effect. 

The  Senator  has  submitted  for  the 
Record  the  fact  that  the  NATO  treaty 
carries  the  language  "by  our  constitu- 
tional processes"  and  the  United  Nations 
treaty  carries  the  language  "by  our  con- 
stitutional processes."  There  has  been 
no  inconsistency  about  it.  If  the  fault 
hes  anywhere,  it  lies  in  the  Senate  for  not 
having  done  something  about  it  in  a 
treaty,  if  it  contained  a  preamble,  to 
make  clear  to  all  the  world  that  our 
constitutional  processes  shall  be  followed. 

I  have  agreed  to  this.  I  think  it  is 
all  right.  The  preamble  has  a  proper 
place.  I  have  grave  doubts  that  there 
can  be  a  misinterpretation  of  it.  for  after 
all,  other  countries  know  a  good  deal  of 
our  legislative  and  constitutional  proc- 
esses. So  I  think  it  Is  proper  that  It  is 
here  proposed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
have  the  language  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter  Treaty  that  the  Senator  referred 
to.  It  was  not  necessary  to  have  the 
language  in  the  NATO  Charter  Treaty. 
The  constitutional  process  provides  for 
whatever  steps  would  have  to  be  fol- 
lowed, anyway.  So  far  as  the  language 
is  concerned,  it  is  surplusage  to  these 
treaties. 

The  fact  is  that  the  treaty  before  the 
Senate  did  not  come  before  the  Senate 
with  that  language  in  it.  Now  when  we 
go  through  the  exercise  of  devising  some 
language  to  add  to  a  preamble,  we  are 
bound  to  raise  the  question,  "Why  did 
they  do  It?"  If  the  desire  is  to  repledge 
ourselves  to  the  processes  of  the  Consti- 
tution, let  us  do  It  by  a  separate  resolu- 
tion.   Why  hitch  it  to  this  treaty? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  need  not  argue  that  point  with 


me.  I  was  not  in  this  body  when  the 
U.N.  Charter  wsis  ratified.  I  was  not 
here  when  the  NATO  Charter  was 
ratified.  That  was  done  by  the  Senate 
before  my  time,  but  a  precedent,  a  pat- 
tern was  set.  Of  course,  in  the  schools 
of  law — the  Foreign  Service  schools  and 
elsewhere — the  professors  look  at  it  and 
say,  "It  was  done  before.  Why  is  it  not 
done  now?"  The  Senator  from  Oregon, 
being  an  erudite  law  professor,  knows 
that. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 
Mr.   MORSE.    I  have   never   argued, 
and  never  will,  that  surplusage  creates 
a  precedent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  argue  that. 
It  is  only  by  way  of  being  consistent  with 
other  important  treaties.  That  is  the 
only  thing  we  sought  to  accomplish  in 
agreeing  to  a  modification. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  no  basis  for  an 
argiunent  on  consistency  unless  we  are 
talking  about  a  matter  of  substance  that 
justifies  consistency.  There  is  no  matter 
of  substance  involved.  Therefore,  there 
is  no  argvunent  for  consistency  because 
the  Senate  added  surplusage  to  a  previ- 
ous treaty.  We  ought  to  do  it  by  sepa- 
rate resolutions. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  point  out  to  the 
Senator  that  this  proposal  does  not  add 
language  to  the  treaty.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  makes  that  mistake.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  who  is  handling 
this  bill,  has  pointed  out  that  this  is 
a  preamble  to  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion, and  not  to  the  treaty. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Then  I  would  respect- 
fully suggest  to  the  Senator  that  we 
avoid  the  confusion  that  is  going  to  be 
created  in  country  after  country  as  a 
result  of  this  exercise.  I  suggest  the 
Senator  introduce  a  separate  resolu- 
tion— which  will  not  have  to  do  with 
this  treaty  in  particular — and  submit  it 
to  the  Senate  some  time  in  the  future, 
repledging  ourselves  that  we  will  always 
make  certain  that  a  President  of  the 
United  States  foUows  the  constitutional 
processes  in  connection  with  the  ratifi- 
cation of  a  treaty. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  all  good  grace,  I 
am  not  confused,  but  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  is  trying  to  compound  confusion 
with  another  resolution.  Let  us  get  this 
one  out  of  the  way.  Then  if  the  Senator 
feels  it  necessary  to  offer  a  resolution.  I 
am  sure  the  very  committee  on  which  he 
sits  will  give  it  consideration. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  will  eliminate  all 
the  confusion  if  the  Senator  will  just 
eliminate  the  preamble  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  With  the  utmost  re- 
spect for  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  it 
strikes  me  that  this  is  an  extreme  ex- 
ample of  works  of  supererogation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Supererogation? 

Mr.  KEATING.    Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Will  someone  look 
that  up?     I  Laughter.] 
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Mr.  KEATINa.  I  will  endeavor  to 
explam  that  word  to  the  Senator.  It 
means  superfluity  or  surphisagc.  I  had 
always  supposed  it  was  basic  constitu- 
tional law  that  U  any  change  was  made, 
the  change  would  constitute  a  new  treaty 
and  would  have  to  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate for  ratification. 

But  now  I  address  myself  to  the  dls- 
tingiiished  Senator  from  Oregon:  I  find 
myself  In  complete  agreement  with  his 
analysis  of  the  situation  except  I  do  not 
really  see  any  great  harm  in  putting  this 
language  into  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion as  a  preamble.  It  does  not  worry 
me  as  much  as  it  seems  to  worry  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  even  though  I  am 
In  complete  agreement  regarding  his 
views  on  the  lack  of  necessity  for  any 
guch  preamble.  Will  the  Senator  ad- 
dress himself  to  that  point? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
£Mr.  Moassl. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  sought  to  make  clear 
why  it  was  a  mistake.  I  think  It  Is  an 
unnecessary  exercise  of  adding  surplus 
language  to  the  debate  and  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  confusing  elsewhere  In  the  world.  I 
do  not  think  we  ought  to  do  it.  I  think 
we  ought  to  pass  the  treaty  without  a 
preamble  to  the  resolution.  'Rien  if  the 
Senator  wants  to  offer  a  resolution  on 
the  basis  of  what  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia has  stated,  let  him  go  ahead  and  do  it. 
I  do  not  agree  that  there  Is  no  harm  In 
eonnectton  with  the  ratiflcaUon  of  the 
treaty. 

Mr.  KEATING.  We  are  dealing  here 
with  a  resolution  of  ratification,  and  it 
te  not  somethmg  that  will  go  back  to  the 
other  signatories  to  the  treaty.  The 
treaty  will  go  back  to  them,  and  we  shall 
not  have  touched  the  treaty  in  any  way. 
This  ts  our  way  of  saying  we  approve  of 
the  treaty.  Therefore.  I  am  not  sure 
that  we  are  not  overly  worried  about  the 
preamble. 

I  have  opposed  all  other  proposals  be- 
cause I  did  not  think  they  were  needed, 
and  I  think  some  of  them  might  be 
harmful,  but  this  seems  to  me  to  be  of  a 
somewhat  different  character. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
I  should  point  out.  because  we  checked 
this  matter  In  our  discussions  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia,  that 
the  preamble  is  not  circulated  as  a  part 
of  the  treaty.  Obviously,  it  receives  press 
coverage,  but  offlcially  it  is  not  circulated. 
Therefore,  I  doubt  very  much  that  the 
confusion  the  Senater  frcan  Oregon  en- 
visions would  ever  take  place. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  with 
reference  to  the  "whereas"'  clause — and 
this  is  a  whereas  clause — when  I  served 
in  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the  other 
body,  we  always  struck  out  the  whereas 
clauses  because  they  do  not  mean  a 
thing.  They  are  not  a  part  of  the  oper- 
ating resolution  or  of  the  treaty. 

This  is  the  reason  for  my  relative  lack 
of  concern  about  it.  I  am  concerned  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  con- 
cerned, because  he  Is  a  distinguished 
lawyer;  but  I  am  not  sxire  that  I  share 
the  extent  of  his  concern  because  it  is 
not  really  a  part  of  the  treaty  to  be 
ratified. 


Mr.  MORSR  J^.  President,  will  the 
Seiiator  yield? 
|ir.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  tried  to  make  clear 
th4t  I  realize  this  language  does  not  have 
to  go  back  to  the  signatory  nations,  but 
the  issue  before  us  is  simple :  Two-thirds 
of  the  Members  of  this  body  agree  to  the 
substance  of  the  treaty.  We  think  this 
troaty  in  substance  should  be  ratified. 
We  know  two- thirds  will  do  so.  I  think 
we  ought  to  ratify  the  treaty  without 
adding  anything  to  it.  even  though  I 
recognize  that  we  are  not  adding  any- 
thing to  the  substance  of  the  treaty,  and 
ev^n  though  I  recognize  that  we  are  not 
adding  to  the  preamble  of  the  treaty. 
But  we  are  taking  action  that  will  be 
interpreted  differently  in  many  parts  of 
th0  world,  particularly  in  nations  that 
may  not  be  friendly  to  us.  who  do  not 
lilpe  us.  and  who  will  say,  "Oh.  yes;  they 
could  not  ratify  it  without  making  some 
chlanges. 

♦•They  could  not  take  It  along  with  the 
other  hundred  signatories;  they  had  in 
sotne  way  to  pass  some  language  that 
mMe  some  difference  to  them  in  regard 
to  the  treaty." 

t  do  not  believe  that  is  good  psychology 
so  far  as  our  international  relations  are 
coDcemed.  If  we  think  it  Is  a  good 
treaty,  we  should  adopt  it  without  add- 
ing any  resolutions  or  amendments,  or 
any  additional  language  in  the  nature  of 
a  pre-preamble  to  a  preamble. 

iMr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  informed  that 
"duperarrogation"  means  to  behave  with 
e:|cessive  arrogance.  I  have  promised 
to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
N^w  York. 

iMr.  JAVrrS.  I  promise  In  what  I 
hive  to  say  I  will  not  be  excessively  ar- 
rogant. I  shall  vote  "no"  on  the  pend- 
ing proposal.  I  realize  that  an  arrange- 
mient  has  been  made,  and  that  undoubt- 
edly it  will  cairy. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  dwell  on  the  ques- 
tion of  how  many  angels  can  dance  on 
the  point  of  a  needle,  but,  rather,  on  the 
fundamental,  substantive  question  in- 
volved in  the  projxjsal  before  the  Senate. 
I  have  a  clear  idea  on  it.  In  good  con- 
science I  believe  the  Senate  should  un- 
derstand why  I  believe  it  is  making  a 
mistake. 

There  is  a  pattern  of  organization  in 
anything  we  do.  The  pattern  here,  ap- 
Plwently  in  the  whole  Senate  was  com- 
mitted in  a  series  of  votes  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  it  will  take  the  treaty  as 
11^  is  or  leave  it.  Even  the  distinguished 
Sfenator  from  Arkansas,  who  is  in  charge 
oi  the  treaty,  said.  "I  hope  this  resolution 
wfill  not  be  loaded  down  with  imder- 
standings,  or  anything  else." 

The  essence  of  my  argument  is  that 
Itl  is  agreed  by  all  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  can  use  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  defense  of  the  United  States,  that 
hie  will  agree  to  continue  underground 
testing,  that  he  will  maintain  our  abil- 
i^y  to  test  in  the  atmosphere,  and  that 
he  will  maintain  that  ability  in  a  state 
o|f  readiness.  That  right  is  not  pro- 
hliblted  by  the  treaty. 

Furthermore,  we  have  the  constitu- 
tional right  and  duty  to  approve  any 
ajnendment.  If  any  President  does  not 
send  such  a  reservation  to  us.  he  is  a 
tiTant,  and  should  be  impeached. 


In  fairness  to  the  S3  Senators  who 
voted  to  include  an  understanding  about 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States,  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  as  Important  as  the  proposed 
restatement  of  constitutional  power,  I 
cannot  say  to  them,  in  good  conscience, 
"I  voted  'no'  on  your  understanding,  but 
I  will  vote  'yes'  on  this  understanding." 
At   the  very  least,  this  Is  not  more 
important.    The  important  point  is  that 
we  all  realize  that  the  Constitution  is 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.    It  is  su- 
perior to  the  law  that  is  a  treaty.    We 
understand  that.    Therefore  whether  we 
accept  what  we  do  about  constitutional 
processes  in  respect  to  the  treaty,  or  do 
not.  it  is  the  Constitution  which  is  su- 
perior to  the  treaty,  although  the  treaty 
is  domestic  law  in  the  United  States  as 
well  as  being  a  binding  commitment  In 
our  relations  with  other  nations. 
That  is  the  total  scheme  before  us. 
The  Senate  has  agreed,  in  vote  after 
vote,  that  this  is  one  case  in  which  we 
should  not  try  to  write  understandings 
into  it. 

The  President  has  said  to  us.  "Con- 
sider this  treaty  and  vote  'yes'  on  it,  as 
it  is."  We  should  not  give  anyone  any 
grovmd  for  saying.  "The  Senate  is  acting 
as  it  did  with  the  League  of  Nations; 
it  is  attaching  something  to  it."  Let  us 
take  it  flatly  as  it  is.  Let  us  not  change 
it  in  any  way.  We  have  gone  along  with 
it  up  to  this  point.  Why  change  it  now 
in  a  pireamble.  which,  everyone  agrees, 
does  not  mean  anything  anyway? 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  adopt 
the  proposal,  and  it  would  certainly  be 
a  disservice  to  the  sincere  Senators  who 
voted  as  they  did  in  proposing  other  un- 
derstandings, which  the  Senate  rejected. 
I  see  no  difference  between  this  proposal 
and  the  others.  Some  of  the  others  went 
to  the  fundamental  question  of  the  pres- 
ervation and  survival  of  the  Nation.  To 
adopt  the  pending  proposal  would  mean 
that  we  were  writing  something  into  it 
which  defied  the  scheme  under  which  we 
agreed  with  the  President. 

The  President  has  said  to  us,  "This  Is 
one  treaty  on  which  I  want  you  to  say 
'Yes.'  I  will  give  you  all  the  solemn  as- 
surances that  can  be  given  by  the  Presi- 
dency." 

We  took  them  all,  except  this  one, 
apparently.  I  cannot  see  the  difference. 
If  the  President  is  right,  we  should  turn 
this  proposal  down.  If  he  is  wrong,  then 
we  should  have  adopted  almost  every  one 
of  the  other  proposals  in  the  form  of 
understandings  which  were  proposed 
today. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell], with  his  customary  candor  and 
breadth  of  mind,  has  said  he  does  not 
care  what  happened  to  the  others;  this 
is  the  one  he  wants  to  tie  down. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  shovild 
not  misquote  me.  I  did  not  say  that.  I 
supported  the  others. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  accept  whatever  the 
Senator  says.  The  others  are  no  prece- 
dent, but  the  Senator  from  Georgia  is 
interested  In  this  one.  He  first  had  it 
in  the  form  of  an  imderstanding.  The 
Senator  In  charge  of  the  treaty  said  he 
would  take  it  as  a  preamble.  Therefore, 
it  is  now  before  us  in  the  form  of  a  pre- 
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amble.  The  Juridical  act  of  depositing, 
wherever  it  needs  to  be  deposited,  will 
not  change  the  notice  it  will  give  to  the 
world  of  the  resolution  and  what  it  con- 
tains. 

I  predict  that  it  will  give  the  Russians, 
in  a  few  days,  a  few  months,  or  a  few 
years,  the  opportunity  to  shake  this 
provision  in  our  face  at  the  VH.  and  say, 
"We  are  allowed  to  do  what  we  propose, 
because  the  U.S.  attached  this  preamble, 
this  understanding,  this  reservation  to 
the  resolution  of  ratification  of  that 
treaty." 

Therefore,  the  preamble  should  be 
rejected  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  do  any  more 
than  I  have.  First,  when  this  matter 
came  up  I  consulted  the  best  authority 
In  the  Government  on  this  subject.  I 
was  advised  that  a  preamble  to  the  reso- 
lution is  not  circulated ;  it  does  not  give 
to  Mr.  Khrushchev  or  anyone  else  an 
opportiuiity  to  respond  by  saying,  "We 
want  a  reservation  or  understanding." 

This  Is  not  an  understanding  or  a  res- 
ervation to  the  resolution  itself.  The 
best  authorities  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Mr.  Bevans  and  Mr.  Chayes.  have 
assured  us  that  this  would  not  give  the 
Russians  an  opixirtunity  to  say  that  we 
have  in  any  way  weaseled  or  changed 
the  meaning  of  the  treaty. 

The  reason  why  I  objected  to  an  im- 
derstanding is  that  it  goes  to  the  body 
of  the  resolving  clause  of  the  resolution 
of  ratification.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  is  a  good  lawyer,  certainly  a  much 
greater  lawyer  than  I  am;  he  has  been 
the  Attorney  General  of  his  great  State; 
he  has  had  long  experience.  I  am  bas- 
ing my  position  not  on  my  views,  but  on 
the  opinions  I  sought  from  the  best  au- 
thorities in  our  Government  in  the  treaty 
field.  That  is  why  I  believe  it  is  quite 
different  This  is  not  circulated  offl- 
cially. Of  course,  they  will  read  about 
It  in  the  newspapers,  but  it  is  different. 
It  does  not  provide  the  opportunity  or 
the  occasion  to  respond  by  saying,  "We 
say  this  is  not  merely  an  understand- 
ing; it  is  a  reservation."  That  is  what 
could  be  said  about  any  of  the  other 
proposals  offered  today,  dealing  with  the 
resolution  itself.  This  is  a  distinction 
which  is  recognized  by  our  own  Govern- 
ment. We  therefore  do  liOt  circulate  it. 
That  is  why  I  believe  it  is  acceptable. 
It  is  an  understanding  between  us,  as 
the  Senate,  and  the  Presidential  office. 
I  do  not  deny  what  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
said  about  surplusage,  because  I  accept 
the  Constitution.  However,  I  do  not  see 
that  it  does  any  harm. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating]  said  he  did  not  see  any  great 
harm  in  it.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javtts]  should  not  take  it  so  seri- 
ously. This  is  not  an  amendment  to  the 
preamble  to  the  treaty.  This  is  a  pre- 
amble of  its  own.  It  is  not  imlike  the 
separate  resolution  suggested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  It  is  attached  here 
because  we  could  see  no  harm  in  it.  The 
authorities  in  the  State  Department  that 
I  have  consulted  see  no  harm  in  it,  or  as 
giving  an  opportunity  for  any  other 
member  of  the  treaty — there  are  some 


99  now — to  raise  any  question  about  the 
wholehearted  and  unqualified  endorse- 
ment of  the  treaty  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  What  motivates  or  con- 
cerns me — and  I  am  not  impassioned 
about  it;  if  I  seem  to  be,  it  is  because,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  I  always  throw  my- 
self into  how  I  feel  about  what  I  am 
doing — is  the  equality  of  reliance  upon 
the  various  things  upon  which  we  are 
relying. 

My  whole  argument  is  based  upon  the 
fact  that,  speaking  for  myself,  I  want  the 
same  eqviality  of  reliance  upon  every 
particular  commitment  made  in  the 
name  of  the  President — and  there  are 
quite  a  few,  apart  from  this  one. 

The  President  said  in  his  letter  of 
transmittal  that,  of  course,  amendments 
would  be  submitted  to  the  Senate.  He 
said  a  great  many  other  things  in  his 
letter  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DIRKSEN].  I  shall  rely  upon  all  those 
statements  in  casting  my  vote  on  the 
treaty.  I  do  not  wish  to  pick  out  one  and 
say,  "I  shall  write  this  in  somewhere,  but 
not  the  others."  I  want  to  place  equal 
reliance  upon  every  commitment  the 
Presidency  has  made  with  respect  to  the 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Would  not  the 
Senator  agree  that  this  provision  as  a 
recitation  of  what  is  provided  in  the 
Constitution  is  different  from  any  other 
proposal? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  No;  and  I  will  tell  the 
Senator  why  it  is  not.  Especially  in  the 
last  provision,  as  to  the  vise  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  definite  action,  we  are  deal- 
ing with  the  power  of  the  President  who, 
as  Commander  in  Chief  under  the  Con- 
stitution, has  power  of  the  same  quality 
as  that  of  the  Senate,  which  has  the 
power  to  stdvise  and  consent  to  treaties 
proposed  by  the  Executive.  Whatever 
may  be  the  analogy  as  to  other  under- 
standings, certainly  the  analogy  is  clear 
as  to  the  one  understanding  that  was 
offered  and  got  the  biggest  vote  in  the 
Senate — and  a  very  respectable  vote,  I 
must  say. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  proposal 
now  before  the  Senate,  the  preamble  to 
the  resolution  of  ratification  is  not  only 
a  completely  proper  declaration  of  the 
powers  that  most  of  us  believe  to  be 
lodged  already  in  the  Senate  under  the 
Constitution;  it  is  a  perfectly  proper  dec- 
laration of  principle  at  this  time.  It 
does  nothing  whatsoever  to  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  treaty.  It  does  not  affect 
it  in  the  least. 

Some  of  us  believe  profoundly  Uiat  the 
President  has  no  more  authority  in  the 
final  complex  of  the  accomplishment  of 
the  treaty  than  has  the  Senate.  I  said 
a  few  days  ago  that,  so  far  as  my  view 
is  concerned,  the  President  has  no  au- 
thority to  bind  this  country  under  the 
treaty  until  he  has  received  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  That  makes 
the  Senate  at  least  an  equal  partner  in 
responsibility.  The  Senate  has  not  only 
a  perfect  right  but  also  the  duty,  if  it 
believes  it  to  be  a  safeguard  of  the 
constitutional  principles,  to  make  this 
declaration  clear,  in  case  there  should 
be  any  doubt  that  any  future  amend- 


ment to  the  treaty  which  the  Senate 
might  be  called  upon  to  authorize  in  the 
first  place,  prior  to  its  execution,  is  just 
as  fundamental  and  sound  and  goes  just 
as  deeply  to  the  principles  Involved  in 
the  treaty.  It  is  a  safeguard  that  any 
amendments  will  be  submitted  for  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  has  equal  responsibihty  with  the 
President.  I  am  not  willing  to  say  that 
the  President's  authority  in  the  treaty- 
making  field  rises  any  higher  than  the 
authority  of  the  Senate,  because  the 
Constitution  places  that  authority  there. 

Not  only  do  I  see  nothing  wrong  wltJi 
the  proposal;  I  think  it  is  added  assur- 
ance in  the  instrument  of  advice  and 
consent.  It  is  added  assurance  that 
amendments  to  this  very  document, 
which  will  be  approved  and  will  be  ac- 
complished, will  be  given  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  Constitution  contemplates 
for  the  original  document  itself.  There- 
fore, I  hope  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  will  be  adopted.  It  is 
sound  and  proper. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  desire?  Three  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Three  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yi2ld  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  First,  I  strongly  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  having  proposed  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  preamble.  He  is  on  sound 
ground  in  his  effort  to  make  certain  that 
the  rights  and  responsibility  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  recognized  and  are  called  to  the 
attention  of  other  signatories  to  the 
treaty. 

Not  all  of  us  have  the  advantage  that 
distinguished  former  deans  of  law 
schools  and  distinguished  former  attor- 
neys general  of  our  great  States  have, 
but  most  of  us  have  considerable  con- 
tact with  people. 

I  believe  it  will  be  assuring  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  to  know  that,  instead 
of  leaving  article  n,  as  it  now  is,  to  pro- 
vide that  amendments  shall  come  into 
force  when  the  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion are  filed,  the  constitutional  responsi- 
bility of  the  Senate  will  be  properly  dis- 
charged before  an  instrument  of  ratifi- 
cation is  executed  and  deposited. 

Every  Senator  knows  that  there  are  in 
the  country  people  who  think  Executive 
agreements  have  been  too  much  used  and 
Executive  orders  are  being  too  much 
used.  Every  Senator  has  received  letters 
on  this  subject. 

We  are  not  legislating  in  a  goldfish 
bowl,  in  the  sense  that  we  completely  in- 
sulate ourselves  from  others,  for  we  are 
aware  that  the  whole  Nation  and  the 
world  can  look  at  us.  It  will  be  comfort- 
ing to  our  own  pjcople  to  know  that  a 
coounandlng  voice  in  the  Senate  has 
been  upheld  by  a  strong  majority  of 
Senators  who  insist  that  at  this  time  the 
Jxxrisdiction  of  the  Senate  shall  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  world.  Full  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  the  Senate's 
position  on  all  amendmentB — any 
amendment,  no  matter  how  small  or  how 
great — before  ratification  occurs.  I  am 
sorry  that  we  did  not  adopt  the  previous 
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amendment,  which  was  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Towbr],  be- 
cause it  would  have  helped  to  clarify 
public  understanding,  not  only  in  our 
own  country,  but  also  on  the  part  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  with  reference  to  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  time  of  war. 
or  in  our  defense  if  need  be.  We  have 
that  right,  regardless  of  whether  we  ex- 
ercise good  judgment  in  calling  it  to  the 
attention  of  our  people  and  the  rest  of 
the  world,  or  whether  we  put  ourselves 
in  the  strongest  position,  by  adopting  the 
amendment^which  I  think  we  should 

have  done. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  I  also  congratulate  the  leaders 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  particu- 
larly for  having  accepted  the  preamble. 
It  strengthens  public  confidence.  I  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  only  wish  he  had  been  so  affable 
to  respect  to  the  other  matter  the  Sen- 
ate considered  a  Uttle  while  ago.  But  I 
hold  no  grudge.  I  think  the  Senate 
would  have  been  in  a  stronger  position  if 
It  had  adopted  the  previous  proposal; 
but  I  am  glad  it  is  acting  as  it  is  on  this 
one.  so  that  all  the  world  will  know 
that  the  Senate  now  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it  will  be  a  coequal  partner 
in  approving  any  amendment,  what- 
ever it  may  be.  that  in  the  future  may  be 
submitted  to  this  particularly  meaning- 
ful treaty.  ,^    ..     * 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  8  minutes 
remaining;  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield   5  minutes  to   the  Senator   from 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
pose I  could  be  charged  with  suiJererogo- 
tion,  after  the  full  discussion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia's  preamble.  I  do  so 
for  the  reason  that  it  has  been  sug- 
gested by  several  Senators  that  there 
might  be  something  contradictory  in 
having  voted  against  the  understanding 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  and  in  voting  for  the  pre- 
amble offered  by  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Russkll]. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  conflict 
at  all.  The  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
stated  the  case  very  clearly.  The  uniler- 
standing  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower!  and  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  HollandI,  dealt  with 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent— his  wartime  powers.  We  cannot 
add  to  or  diminish  his  power,  and  the 
treaty  cannot.  'In  this  case  we  are  deal- 
ing with  the  powers  of  the  Senate,  and 
that  is  all;  and  I  see  a  clear  distinction. 

I  have  made  up  my  mind  about  the 
treaty,  and  have  assured  myself,  but  I 
cannot  assure  myself  about  any  future 
amendments;  and  if  I  felt  that  the  Sen- 
ate could  not  pass  on  future  amendments 
in  the  same  way,  I  could  not  vote  for 
the  treaty.  The  preamble  confirms  the 
right  of  Senate  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Will  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  yield? 
Mr.  COOPER.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 


lib*.  MORSE.  The  Senate  cannot  add 
to  or  detract  from  the  constitutional 
poorer  of  the  Senate,  either.  It  is  al- 
rea^ly  provided  in  the  Constitution,  and 
is  implied  in  the  treaty. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  President  has  ex- 
prossed  his  view  as  to  what  he  would  do 
witli  his  powers  as  Commander  in  Chief. 
We(  express  our  views  about  the  power  of 
the  Senate  to  advise  and  consent  to  any 

amendments.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ed- 
MOKDsoN  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Setiator  from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

Mr.     KEATING.    Will    the     Senator 
yield  time  to  me?     I  wish  to  clear  up  a 
question. 
ifix.    RUSSELL.    Mr.   President,   how 

much  more  time  do  I  have? 

the  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  10  minutes 
reihaining. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  believe  we  can  even  clear  up 
the  supererogation.     [Laughter.! 

^r.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
wdrd  "supererogation."  as  used  in  rela- 
tidnship  to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  is  spelled  "s-u-p-e-r- 
e-r-o-g-a-t-i-o-n."  not  "s-u-p-e-r-a-r- 
r-i)-g-a-t-i-o-n." 

.  rhe  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois  would  understand  that  distinction, 
because  "supererogation",  as  I  used  that 
wfrd.  means  "the  act  or  fact  of  super- 
erbgating";  and  to  "supererogate",  as 
that  term  is  defined,  means  "to  perform 
in  excess  of  what  Is  required,  or  to  ex- 
pand above  or  in  addition."  I  state  to 
tlje  Senator  from  Georgia  that  it  was 
ini  that  sense  that  the  word  was  used, 
aid  certainly  not  as  relating  to  any  form 
of  arrogance. 

iMr.  RUSrSFT.T.  I  understood  the 
Senator  to  use  the  word  in  the  way  aU 
the  intelligentsia  do— to  designate  some- 
thing surplus  or  not  necessary. 
iMr.  KEATING.  That  is  correct. 
IMr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  the  way  I  un- 
derstood the  Senator  to  use  it;  and  I  am 
glad  in  that  my  understanding  of  the 
u$e  of  that  word  comes  close  to  its  use 
by  the  intelligentsia. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  proceed  for 
2  or  3  minutes.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gm  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
h^ve  said  this  preamble  could  only  have 
the  effect  of  confusing  other  countries. 
But,  Mr.  President,  if  there  is  in  the 
nlinds  of  the  officials  of  any  of  the  ap- 
proximately 100  countries  that  have 
^gned  the  treaty  any  doubt  that  the 
sjenate  will  have  an  opportunity  to  pass 
on  these  amendments,  this  is  the  time 
t6  clear  up  any  such  misunderstanding, 
rfcther  than  to  wait  until  after  they  have 
followed  the  amendment  process  of 
^tlcle  n  and  have  approved  the  amend- 
ment by  majority  votes,  and  the  instru- 
liients  of  ratiflcation  by  the  majority 
Have  been  deposited  with  the  deposito- 
ries, and  then  have  the  Senate  say  "We 
demand  the  right  to  advise  and  consent." 
instead,  we  should  act  now  to  clear  up 
finy  such  misunderstanding  of  the  con- 
stitutional function  of  the  Senate  with 
i^espect  to  treaties  and  with  respect  to 
all  amendments  to  treaties. 


We  need  not  do  this  for  the  benefit  of 
students  of  our  constitutional  system, 
many  of  whom  are  to  be  found  in  the 
chancellories  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  particularly  those  interested  in 
our  mutual-assistance  or  foreign-aid 
programs.  AU  students  of  that  subject 
study  our  constitutional  division  of 
powers;  they  know  the  requirement  of 
the  "advice  and  consent"  clause.  How- 
ever, it  would  be  best  for  the  Senate  to 
clear  up  this  question  now. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Senators — al- 
though I  appreciate  their  indulgence  and 
support — who  say  this  preamble  is  mean- 
ingless in  any  degree,  because  if  there 
ever  were  in  a  treaty  language  that  is 
subject  to  confusion,  I  submit  to  the 
Senate  that  article  II  of  the  treaty  pro- 
viding the  methods  of  amendment,  which 
are  entirely  different  from  any  other 
amendment  provision  we  have  ever  had. 
in  the  United  Nations,  in  NATO,  or  any- 
where else,  is  more  likely  to  confuse,  and 
we  had  best  clear  it  up  now. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.      Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  nothing  that 
needs  to  be  cleared  up.  We  have  the 
constitutional  power  and  have  made 
reference  to  it  in  connection  with  the 
treaty.  We  are  the  ones  who  are  going 
to  create  the  confusion  among  people. 
They  do  not  understand  our  constitu- 
tional processes.  We  have  the. power. 
We  stand  by  the  power.  We  should  make 
it  perfectly  clear  when  this  treaty  is 
amended,  if  it  ever  is.  we  should  make 
it  clear  that  the  President,  if  he  has  any 
doubt  about  it,  that  it  has  to  come  here 
for  ratiflcation. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  submit  that  the 
Senators  from  New  York  in  their  remarks 
used  the  words  "confusing  other  coun- 
tries" or  "the  way  other  countries  will 
interpret  this" — no  less  than  four  times. 
I  believe  we  had  better  clear  this  up  right 
now. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  to  the  preamble  at  the 
desk  and  I  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  would 
respectfully  request  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  to  delay  his  remarks  until  we  ask 
the  proponents  and  opponents  to  the 
preamble  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
to  yield  back  their  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I'  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.   FULBRIGHT.     Mr.  President,  I 

yield  back  my  time.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  read. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Amendment 
to  preamble  proposed  by  Senator  Rus- 
sell, by  striking  the  last  two  Unes  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
Whereas  amendments  to  treaties  are  sub- 
ject  to   this   constitutional    provision;    and 
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Whereas  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  fol- 
lowing ratiflcation  of  the  treaty  by  the  Pre- 
sidium of  the  Supreme  Soviet  Is  Instructed 
to  return  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  appropriate  action: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  7  minutes.  For  the  convenience 
of  Senators,  let  me  point  out  that  this 
is  an  sunendment  to  the  preamble  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  wedding  in 
store.  At  least  we  think  we  do.  The 
wedding  date  has  been  set  for  10:30  to- 
morrow, and  the  wedding  feast  has  been 
arranged,  and  the  frosting  is  being  put 
on  the  cake  this  afternoon.  The  trous- 
seau has  been  bought,  the  best  man  and 
the  maid  of  honor  have  been  selected, 
the  preacher  and  the  church  have  been 
named,  but  the  big  question  still  re- 
mains: Is  there  going  to  be  a  wedding? 

Two  weeks  ago  today  I  asked  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  some  questions  on  this 
point.  I  pointed  out  that  article  m  of 
the  treaty,  section  2,  provides  that  the 
treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratiflcation  by 
signatory  states,  and  instruments  of  rati- 
flcation and  instruments  of  accession 
will  be  deposited  with  the  governments 
of  the  original  parties.  I  pointed  out 
that  section  3  provides  that  this  treaty 
shall  go  into  force  after  its  ratiflcation 
by  all  the  original  parties,  and  with  the 
deposit  of  the  instruments  of  ratiflca- 
tion. As  of  September  9  we  were  advised 
that  in  the  Soviet  Union  all  of  the  ap- 
propriate committees  had  given  their 
unanimous  approval  to  the  treaty,  but 
the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  had 
not  yet  ratifled  it.  Here  we  are  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  and  the  Presidium  has  not 
yet  ratifled  it.  Obviously  the  Presidium 
is  not  in  any  great  rush  to  do  so.  I  be- 
lieve that  most  of  us  expect  that  the 
Supreme  Soviet  Presidium  will  ratify  the 
treaty.  There  are  some  present  who  be- 
lieve that  there  is  not  a  chance  in  a 
tliousand  but  what  the  Supreme  Soviet 
Presidium  will  ratify  it. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  are  weddings 
in  which  the  bride  has  been  left  at  the 
church,  or  the  bridgegroom  has  been 
left  at  the  church,  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  see  this  happen  here.  I  believe  we 
should  nail  it  down. 

All  my  amendment  to  this  preamble 
provides  is  that  after  the  Senate  ratifies 
the  treaty  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
will  return  the  ratifled  treaty  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  after  the 
Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  has 
ratifled  the  treaty.  The  treaty  still  will 
not  be  in  effect  because  it  will  have  to 
be  deposited.  I  am  not  particularly  in- 
terested in  whether  we  deposit  our  treaty 
in  Moscow  flrst  or  they  deposit  their 
ratifled  treaty  in  the  United  States  first. 
That  is  a  question  for  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  decide. 
But  I  am  not  so  sure  that  we  ought  to 
release  the  ratifled  treaty  until  the 
Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  has 
ratified  it. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Arksmsas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  how  long  we 
shall  have  to  wait?  We  hope  and  trust 
that  the  treaty  will  be  ratified  by  the 


Presidium  tomorrow.  But  if  a  month 
or  2  months  go  by  and  there  has  been 
no  ratiflcation  by  the  Presidium  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet,  what  shall  we  do?  I 
grant  that  there  will  be  no  great  chance 
that  this  will  happen.  But  we  do  not 
know,  and  when  we  are  dealing  with  the 
Soviets  we  had  better  be  very  sure  to 
nail  things  down.  It  is  not  very  difficult 
for  me  to  envision  a  situation  in  which, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  month  or  two,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  anxiety  around  the  world 
might  have  grown  up  over  the  failure  of 
the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  to 
ratify  the  treaty.  About  that  time,  per- 
haps, a  little  pressure  would  be  exerted 
by  some  of  the  spokesmen  for  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev about  possibly  getting  into  some 
serious  negotiations  about  an  East-West 
pact,  which  he  has  said  he  expects  to 
follow  on  this  treaty. 

How  long  will  that  condition  continue? 
Will  it  continue  until  next  spring? 
Thirty  days?  Sixty  days?  Will  the 
treaty  be  "on"  or  "off"?  It  would 
not  be  exactly  "on",  because  it  would 
not  have  been  ratifled.  But  would  the 
President  of  the  United  States  ask 
for  a  deposited  copy  of  the  treaty  to 
be  returned  to  us  merely  because  the 
Presidium  had  not  ratified  the  treaty 
within  30  or  60  days?  Would  we 
ask  the  President  to  return  it  to  the 
Senate  because  it  had  not  been  ratifled 
by  the  Presidium?  What  would  happen 
with  respect  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
"safeguards"  in  the  meantime?  Would 
they  go  into  effect  as  soon  as  the  treaty 
was  ratifled  by  the  Senate,  even  though 
it  had  not  been  ratifled  by  the  Presidium 
of  the  Supreme  Soviet?  Those  are  ques- 
tions that  need  answers.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  Senator  who  knows  the  an- 
swer. 

There  is  one  way  to  provide  an  answer, 
and  that  is  to  insert  the  language  con- 
tained in  my  amendment  to  the  pream- 
ble of  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  The 
treaty  would  be  approved  flrst.  We  do 
not  care  whether  the  Presidium  ratifles 
it  tonight  or  tomorrow.  We  will  approve 
it  flrst.  But  we  wish  to  see  them  ratify 
the  treaty  next,  before  we  place  our  doc- 
uments on  deposit  in  Moscow.  I  cannot 
see  anything  wrong  with  that  procedure 
at  all.  I  believe  that  such  a  provision 
should  have  been  written  into  Uie  treaty 
at  the  time  of  the  negotiations. 

Any  Senator  who  has  ever  been  In- 
terested in  disposing  of  property  knows 
that  he  would  not  leave  an  open -end 
deal  for  somebody  to  accept.  We  say, 
"We  offer  to  sell  this  property  to  you 
for  so  much,  and  you  had  better  accept 
the  proposal  within  30  or  60  days." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  law  may  provide  generally  that 
the  offer  Is  not  a  continuing  offer,  but 
must  be  accepted  within  a  "reasonable 
time."  That  is  flne.  What  is  a  "rea- 
sonable time"?  I  do  not  believe  we 
ought  to  have  to  figure  that  one  out  when 
we  can  write  a  safeguard  into  the  pre- 
amble. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  preamble 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  At  the 
time  I  offered  my  reservation,  I  was  con- 


cerned about  the  very  thing  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  was  concerned  a^ut,  and  that 
Is  cluttering  up  the  Resolution  of  Rati- 
fication with  something  else.  I  do  not 
think  it  should  necessarily  confuse  other 
countries,  but  if  that  is  the  feeling  of 
the  best  minds  on  the  subject,  I  certainly 
do  not  wish  to  confuse  the  situation. 

Obviously  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
felt  the  same  way.  He  devised  the  pre- 
amble approach.  I  think  that  is  the  ap- 
proach which  I  ought  to  use  on  my  pro- 
posal because,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  it 
would  be  merely  a  sort  of  contract  be- 
tween the  executive  branch  and  the  leg- 
islative branch  with  respect  to  the  way 
the  treaty,  once  ratified,  would  be  han- 
dled. We  would  send  the  treaty  bsuik  to 
the  President  when  the  Presidium  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet  ratifled  it.  What  the 
President  would  do  with  the  treaty  would 
then  be  entirely  up  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Mr.  President,  will  the  > 
Senator  yield  5  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSKT.Ii.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  was  kind  enough  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject with  me.  I  regret  that  he  has  seen 
flt  to  offer  his  proposal  in  the  nature  of 
an  amendment  to  the  preamble  that  I 
have  proposed  to  the  treaty.  It  could 
only  confuse  and  endanger  the  prospects 
of  adoption  of  the  preamble  that  I  have 
suggested.  I  do  not  see  that  adding  that 
language  to  the  preamble  would  add  any- 
thing to  the  strength  of  his  proposal. 
The  distinguished  Senator  knows  he  can 
make  his  offer  tomorrow  after  the  treaty 
has  been  ratifled  and  under  the  normal 
processes,  that  Is,  when  the  preamble 
would  be  offered. 

The  only  reason  the  amendment  is  of- 
fered at  this  time  Is  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  obtained  unan- 
imous consent — and  Senators  will  find 
it  on  their  copies  of  the  executive  calen- 
dar— that  the  preamble  to  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  may  be  con- 
sidered on  Monday  after  all  reservations, 
understandings,  and  amendments  have 
been  disposed  of.  Ordinarily  such  an 
amendment  to  the  preamble  as  I  have 
offered  would  come  up  following  i^jproval 
of  the  resolution  of  ratiflcation.  I  hope 
that  the  distinguished  S^iator  will  not 
endanger  the  adoption  of  the  preamble 
that  I  have  proposed  by  insisting  on  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Certainly  the  Senator 
from  Greorgia  does  not  expect  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  to  try  to  endanger  some- 
thing that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  en- 
dorses. But  I  suggest  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  might  secure  even  a  little 
more  support  for  his  preamble  if  my 
amendment  were  ad<^ted,  because  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Yorit  [Mr.  JavitsI 
have  indicated  that  in  their  judgment 
the  preamble  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  Is  meaningless;  whereas  my 
amendment  is  not  meaningless  at  alL    It 
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It  Is  strictly 


Is  a  matter  of  substance 
germane. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  It  may  be  germane, 
but  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  not  deluding  himself  with  any 
idea  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JAvrrs]  or  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse]  had  the  slightest  idea 
of  supporting  my  proposal  or  any  other 
amendment  that  would  dot  one  "i"  or 
cross  one  "t"  in  the  treaty  or  in  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification. 

I  wish  the  distinguished  Senator  would 
withdraw  his  proposal  and  offer  it  as  an 
Independent  amendment  to  the  pre- 
amble after  the  treaty  has  been  ratified. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader  a  question?  .  ,    .  ,^ 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Mr.  President.  I  yield 

the  floor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  2  mmutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
time  was  promised  to  me  when  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  had  concluded. 
I  Intended  to  make  a  motion.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  for  a  question. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  appreciate  it 
If  the  Senator  would  do  so.  It  might 
save  some  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  intend  to  move 
to  table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  to  the  preamble.  I  should 
like  to  say,  in  all  honesty,  that  this  is 
the  only  time  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  will  have  an  opportunity  to  offer 
his  proposal. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Will  the  Senator  please 
repeat  his  statement? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  will  be  the 
only  time  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  action 
on  his  proposal.  Under  the  procedure 
which  Is  now  in  force,  once  the  Instru- 
ment of  ratification  is  voted  upon,  that 
will  be  the  end. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  whether  or  not  he  concurs 
in  that  statement,  because  I  understood 
him  to  ask  me  to  relinquish  my  amend- 
ment so  that  action  could  be  taken  on 
it  tomorrow.  Now  the  majority  leader 
tells  me  I  cannot  do  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  wish  this  question 
could  be  cleared  up  so  that  I  would 
know  what  to  do. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  as  an 
ordinary  proposition  a  preamble  can  be 
offered  only  after  the  resolution  of  rati- 
fication has  been  adopted.  I  had  not 
given  consideration  to  the  possibility 
that,  vmder  parliamentary  procedure,  if 
a  preamble  were  adopted  it  would  not  be 
subject  to  later  amendment.  I  have  no 
precedents  before  me  on  that  question.  I 
would  have  to  address  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  to  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Once 
the  preamble  is  agreed  to.  like  a  resolu- 
tion, it  is  no  longer  subject  to  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
misinformed  the  Senator.  Usually  a 
preamble  Is  offered  after  the  resolution 
of  ratification  has  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Georgia  knows 


that  I  ordinarily  would  be  happy  to  co- 
oi)erate  with  him,  because  I  would  not 
^sh  to  do  anything  which  he  thinks 
would  endanger  his  preamble;  but  it  ap- 
pears that  I  have  no  choice  in  view  of  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair.    I  observe  that  the 
Stenate  will  be  asked  to  table  my  amend- 
ment.   I  shall  not  push  for  a  yea-and- 
ney  vote.    I  hope  that  2  or  3  months 
tfom  now  I  shall  not  meet  some  of  my 
cblleagues  in  the  corridors  who  will  then 
bje  saying.    "We  wish  we  had  put  it  in." 
Senators  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so 
now.     I  hope  it  will  never  have  to  be 
used,  but  an  opportunity  Is  presented 
now  to  nail  this  principle  down  so  that 
\fe  shall   not  be  faced  with   pressures 
from  Khrushchev  or  others,  which  need 
never   arise  if   the   Senate   adopts   my 
amendment.  _,     ^    ^ 

^^r.  FULBRIGHT.     Mr.  President.  I 
jfield  back  my  remaining  time. 
I  Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  remaining  time. 
1  Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,  I 
move  to  table  the  Miller  amendment  to 

tlhe  Russell  preamble.       

I  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
t|he  Senator  from  Montana. 
I  The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
I  Mr.  JAVrrS.     Mr.  President.  I  move 
Id  table  the  preamble  of  the  Senator 
}rom  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  and  on  that 
^notion  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  to  table  the 
preamble  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
On  this  quesUon  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 

The  Legislative  Clerk  called  the  roU. 
Mr  METCALP  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
tair  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
TMr  Long].  If  he  were  present  and 
Voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
Bt  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
withdraw  my  vote.  . 

j    Mr.  McGovERN  (after  having  voted  m 
the  affirmative) .    On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
isouri    [Mr.    Symington].    If    he    were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  at  Uberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"yea."    I  withdraw  my  vote. 
I     Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  announce  that 
jthe  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI. 
ithe    Senator    from    Pennsylvania    [Mr. 
Clark],    the    Senator    from    Tennessee 
'  [Mr  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.   Long],   the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Encle]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche].  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pastore],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  would 
each  vote  nay. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark  1  is  paired  with  the 


Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Engle]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator    from    California    would    vote 

"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  is 
necessarily  absent  and.  if  present  and 
voting,  would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Mechem]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  8, 
nays  79.  as  follows: 
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Douglas 

Hart 

Javlts 


Aiken 

AJlott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

DlrKsen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

EMmondson 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fong 


Byrd,  Va. 

Clark 

Engle 

Oore 

Hruska 


[No.   166  Ex.] 
YEAS — 8 
McCarthy  Pell 


Morse 
Neuberger 

NAYS— 79 

Fulbrlght 

Ooldwater 

Gruenlng 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

HIU 

Holland 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan. Idaho 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Long,  Mo. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McGee 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Miller 

Monroney 

Morton 

NOT  VOTING — 13 


Young.  Ohio 


Moss 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Smith 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Walters 

Williams,  N.J. 

Wllllapas.  Del. 

Yar  borough 

Young.  N.  Dak. 


Lausche 
Long.  La. 
McOovern 
Mechem 
Metcall 


Pastore 

Sparkman 

Symington 


So  Mr.  Javits'  motion  to  table  Mr. 
Russell's  preamble  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  preamble 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  question  is  be- 
fore the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  preamble 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell.] 

The  Clerk  will  continue  the  roUcall. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  resumed  the 
call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  McGOVERN  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington].  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."     I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  METCALF  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  Uve  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Long]  .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."    If  I  were 


at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
Therefore  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr, 
Engle  J,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska] 
is  necessarily  absent  and.  if  present  and 
voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Mechem]  Is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  79, 
nays  9,  as  follows: 

[N0.167EX.] 
YEAS— 79 


Aiken 

Fulbrlght 

Muskle 

Allott 

Goldwater 

Nelson 

Anderson 

Gruenlng 

Pearson 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Prouty 

Bayh 

Hayden 

Proxmlre 

BeaU 

Hlckenlooper 

Randolph 

Bennett 

HIU 

Rlblcoff 

Bible 

Holland 

Robertson 

Boggs 

Humphrey 

Russell 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Saltonstall 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Scott 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Johnston 

Simpson 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Smathers 

Carlson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Smith 

Case 

Keating 

Sparkman 

Church 

Kennedy 

Stennls 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Tower 

Dlrksen 

Mansfield 

Walters 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Williams.  N.J. 

Domlnlck 

McGee 

Williams,  Del. 

East!  and 

Mclntyre 

Yarborough 

Edmondson 

Miller 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Ellender 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

Ervln 

Morton 

Pong 

Mundt 

NAYS — 9 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Moss 

Hart 

McNamara 

Neuberger 

Javits 

Morse 

Pell 

NOT  VOTING— 12 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hruska 

Mechem 

Clark 

Lausche 

Met«alf 

Engle 

Long.  L«. 

Pastore 

Gore 

McOovern 

Symington 

So  Mr.  Russell's  preamble  to  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Is  it  the  under- 
standing of  the  leadership  that  this  is 
the  last  vote  prior  to  voting  on  the  in- 
strument of  ratification? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Accord- 
ing to  the  agreement,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  next  vote  will 
be  tomorrow  morning  at  10:30  on  the 
instrument  of  ratification.  Is  that  cor- 
rect?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     That  is 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  After  that  vote  is 
taken  there  will  be  no  further  votes,  on 
preambles  or  anything  else,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  treaty.    Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  vote  tomorrow 
is  at  10:30,  and  the  Senate  convenes  at 
10  o'clock.    Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thought  the  vote 
would  come  at  11  o'clock. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  was  changed 
later  because  of  circumstances.  I  re- 
mind Senators  that  a  photograph  of  the 
Senate  will  be  taken  at  10:15  ajn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  this 
debate  has  consumed  millions  of  words. 
I  will  add  only  100  more.  We  are  called 
upon  to  make  a  fateful  decision,  to  weigh 
the  prospect  of  benefits  for  all  mankind 
against  the  possibility  of  imcertain  dan- 
ger. We  cannot  foresee  the  future.  The 
ultimate  judgment  about  this  treaty  will 
be  made  by  history.  Our  judgment  now 
must  strike  the  balance  as  best  we  can, 
bsised  on  what  we  know,  what  we  believe, 
and  what  we  hoiie.  This  treaty  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  our  country,  our  chil- 
dren, and  all  who  seek  a  peaceful  world. 
It  will  have  my  vote. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  half  a  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  approaches  the  vote  on  the  test 
ban  treaty,  I  would  like  to  acquaint  this 
body  with  two  views  on  that  treaty  that 
appeared  in  two  Wyoming  newspapers. 
Both  hold  the  view,  which  I  too  believe, 
that  this  treaty  represents  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  and  that  we  are  fully 
capable  of  protecting  ourselves  from  any 
risks  involved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  editorials,  from  the  Laramie  Boome- 
rang and  the  Wyoming  Eagle,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Laramie  Dally  Boomerang, 

Sept.  6,  1963] 

It's  Worth  a  Trt 

No  one  now  expects  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
win  give  anything  but  overwhelming  ap- 
proval to  the  partial  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee's nearly  unanimous  endorsement  of  the 
treaty,  there  is  a  clear  assessment  that  what- 
ever risk  is  involved  is  one  this  Nation  can 
take  without  grave  danger  to  its  freedom 
and  sectirity. 


It  is  a  judgment  which  says  in  effect  that 
if  we  are  not  willing  to  take  some  risk  in 
order  to  test  Russia's  purposes  at  this  stage, 
we  are  saying  that  negotiation  is  now  and 
perhaps  forever  a  futile  device  of  diplomacy 
in  the  cold  war. 

Obviously  we  are  not  prepared  to  take  so 
adamant  and  seemingly  final  a  stance. 

Soviet  motives,  in  the  nattire  of  things, 
can  seldom  if  ever  be  entirely  clear  to  tu. 
But  we  are  now  measuring  motive.  We  do 
not  have  to  know  all  that  goes  on  between 
the  Kremlin  and  Red  China  in  order  to  take 
this  test  ban  chance. 

We  will  be  watching  Soviet  action.  There 
is  a  strong  conviction  that  if  Russia  breaks 
the  treaty  we  will  speedily  know  it  and 
be  able  to  act  on  our  own  to  prevent  Mos- 
cow from  gaining  a  critical  nuclear  military 
advantage. 

It  is  we  who  have  the  great  advantage 
today,  and  we  do  not  propose  to  yield  it. 
We  will  have  our  guard  up,  prepared  to 
test  In  the  atmosphere  again  should  the 
Russians  resume. 

And  beyond  doubt,  we  shall  be  constantly 
alert  to  assure  that  our  massive  stockpile 
of  nuclear  weapons — called  by  President 
Kennedy  sufQclent  to  kill  300  mUllon  people 
in  1  hour — remains  an  effective  sbleld  for 
us  and  the  free  world. 

This  means,  of  course,  keeping  the  weapons 
in  usable  condition — and  deliverable  over 
targets. 

Military  men  disagree  on  ways  of  assuring 
this  effectiveness.  But  there  would  seem  to 
be  ample  support  for  the  idea  that  it  can 
be  done,  notwithstanding  the  test  ban  treaty. 

Not  all  our  military  and  nuclear  special- 
ists like  the  treaty.  But  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  is  a  sober  and  respon- 
sible body.  It  listened  to  the  doubts  and 
reservations  and  yet  decided  to  approve  the 
document.  At  worst,  the  conunlttee  might 
in  time  be  proved  wrong.  At  beet,  this 
group,  the  full  Senate  and  all  associated 
with  the  treaty  must  recognize  that  it  is 
not  a  guarantee  of  peace,  but  only  a  small 
beginning  step  down  that  road. 

Up  to  now  there  has  been  almost  no  traf- 
fic on  that  road.  We  are  simply  making 
ready  to  try  it.  We  may  have  to  turn  back. 
But,  with  the  stakes  so  high,  the  try  is  one 
our  sanest  Senate  leaders  think  we  ought 
to  make. 

UnWISK,  laaESPONSIBLX 

Chairman  J.  WnxiAn  Pm-BaiGHT,  Demo- 
crat, of  Arkansas,  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  has  warned  that  any 
Senate  reservations  to  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  would  be  unwise  and  irresponsible. 

On  the  basis  of  the  vast  amoxmt  of  in- 
formation made  available  to  the  public  be- 
fore and  during  the  Senate  committee  hear- 
ings on  the  treaty,  we  agree. 

The  treaty  is  designed  to  ban  nuclear  tests 
In  the  atmosphere.  In  outer  space,  and  under- 
water. If  it  can  accomplish  that,  It  will  be. 
In  President  Kennedy's  words  "an  Important 
first  step"  toward  peace  and  reason  and  away 
from  war. 

There  are.  of  course,  risks  of  cheating  and 
abrogation  of  the  treaty.  But  President  Ken- 
nedy and  his  administration,  the  Congress 
and,  indeed,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  aware  of  those  risks  and  we  will  not  be 
caught  napping. 

Senate  action  tacking  reservations  onto 
the  treaty,  such  as  Senator  Barxt  Gold- 
WATEB's  profKisal  that  ratification  of  the  pact 
be  contingent  upon  Russia's  withdrawal  of 
troops  and  weapons  from  Cuba,  wotild  seem 
to  be  unwise  and  unrealistic  for  a  number 
of  reasons: 

1.  It  would  send  the  treaty  back  to  be  re- 
negotiated, giving  Russia  an  ezceUent  op- 
portunity to  reject  the  whole  thing  and 
blame  it  all  on  the  United  States. 

2.  It  almost  certainly  would  result  In 
propaganda  designed  to  cast  doubt  a«  to  our 
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■mocrtty  IB  wmntliig  «  tart  ban.  even  though 
s  teat  ban  b«e  long  been  sought  by  Preeldent 
Kenawty  and  by  former  Preeldent  Eleen- 
bower  beTow  him. 

S  It  might  be  Interpreted  ai  an  edmlaaloa 
of  weakness.  In  fact.  Republican  Leader 
g^mn  u.  DnntHDr  vieed  ahnoet  thoee  words 
earlier  thle  week  when  he  announced  he 
would  vote  for  ratification  of  the  t"*^_^ 
deecrlbed  Senator  Ooumkm's  proposed 
treaty  reeerratlon  as  nngermane  to  the  pact 
and  a  confession  of  weakness. 

4  It  wonW  Indicate  lack  of  confidence  In 
the  diplomatic  and  mUltary  strength  of  the 
TTnlted   States. 

5  While  our  Ooveromenfs  Intention  la  to 
force  the  Russlaiis  back  oat  of  the  Western 
HemUphere.  It  is  ertremely  doubtful  this 
could  be  accomplished  with  a  no  withdrawal- 
no  treaty  ultimatum.  In  fact,  such  an  ultl- 
mat\im  would  appear  to  be  based  upon  the 
premise  that  Russia,  alone,  wants  a  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty.    That,  of  course.  Is  not  true. 

The  test  l)an  treaty  has  been  sought  by 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  admin - 
IstraUons  as  being  In  the  best  Interest  of 
theM  United  States. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
Iflce  to  address  a  question  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  of  whom  I  asked  a 
number  of  questions  the  other  day. 

On  a  visit  to  my  State  the  other  day, 
one  question  was  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  my  constituents:  "Will  it  be  the  con- 
tinuing policy  of  the  United  States  to  do 
everything  it  can  to  eradicate  commu- 
nism and  its  influence  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  including  Cuba?" 

Mr  FDIiBRIOHT.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that  whatever.  That  is  the 
declared  policy  of  all  members  of  the 
administration,  and  I  am  certain  it  is 
the  sentiment  of  the  Senate.  The  treaty 
is  in  no  way  aifrected  by  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow the  tumult  and  the  shouting  will 
die.  And  everyone  of  us  in  the  Senate 
must  face  and  discharge  the  respon- 
sibility toward  which  we  have  been 
marching  since  the  test  ban  treaty  was 
initialed  in  Moscow  on  July  25.  Each  of 
us  will  have  come  to  his  "moment  of 
truth"  by  a  different  path.  Each  of  us 
will  have  developed  different  interpreta- 
tions of  the  ocean  of  facts  and  testi- 
mony that  have  been  poured  out  upon 
us  over  these  weeks.  Some  had  their 
minds  made  up  Isefore  the  inked  ini- 
tials were  dry.  To  them,  the  decision 
must  seem  both  easy  and  uncomplicated. 
Others  will  still  be  torn  in  their  minds 
at  the  very  moment  their  names  are 
called. 

WILX  BS  RATtriKO 

By  no*?  the  result  of  the  vote  can 
safely  be  predicted.  The  treaty  will  be 
ratified.  But  it  is  fortunate  far  America 
that  this  answer  will  neither  be  lightly 
given,  nor  will  it  be  unanimous.  As  one 
who  will  vote  with  the  minority  in  op- 
position to  the  treaty.  I  take  comfort  in 
the  wisdom  of  my  good  friend.  Senator 
MiKx  MAHsnELD.  whose  vote  will  cancel 
mine  tomorrow.  He  was  expressing  a 
deep  inaigbt  when  he  said : 

Of  course,  there  are  dlTcrse  views  In  this 
boiJy.  I  am  glad  there  are.  If  every  Senator 
were  In  faror  of  a  treaty  of  this  magnitude. 
I  would  then  be  truly  worried. 


tTnanimlty  would  give  the  whole  world 
a  lalse  impression  of  America  in  this 
time  of  crisis.  There  is  a  great  feeling 
of  rmeasiness  in  the  hearts  of  nearly  all 
Ai»erlcan!i,  including  those  who  most 
w«nt  the  treaty  ratified.  Without  the 
"no"  votes  that  will  be  cast  tomorrow, 
the  existence  of  these  doubts  and  fears 
could  not  be  made  known  to  the  world. 

TH£ME    or    RISK 

There  is  one  central  and  somber  theme 
thkt  runs  through  this  whole  experi- 
ence—the recurring  theme  of  risk.  The 
President  introduced  this  motif  in  his 
ekrly  speeches;  and  it  has  been  de- 
v^oped.  with  variaUons.  in  all  the  testi- 
mony, all  the  interpretitive  comments, 
and  in  the  debate  in  this  body.  It  cer- 
tainly is  the  central  theme  of  this  brief 
statement  of  mine.  Everybody  acknowl- 
e<|ges  that  there  are  great  risks  involved 
in  this  decision.  Those  who  will  vote 
for  the  treaty  seek  ways  to  play  these 
down.  Those  who  will  vote  no,  as  I  will. 
h$ve  assessed  the  risks  as  being  greater 
than  the  potential  benefits. 

To  me.  these  inescapable  risks  fall  Into 
flte  broad  areas.  I  will  have  time  to 
tduch  only  briefly  on  each. 

nrst.  we  must  face  the  many  risks  in- 
herent in  any  dealings  with  Communist 
RUssiar— risks  which  stand  out  in  bold 
rdlief   against  a  frightening   record  of 
nearly  50  years  of  ruthless  international 
duplicity.    Woven  into  that  record  are 
such  threads  as  these:  a  godless  philoso- 
phy- a  tragic  string  of  broken  treaties 
which  reveal  an  unswerving  policy   of 
opportunistic  Immorality;  a  unique  ap- 
proach to  negotiation  which  seeks  victory 
at  every  conference  table  rather  than  the 
afchievement  of  a  common  goal  through 
mutual  sacrifice ;  a  devious  foreign  policy 
built  on  guile,  probing  always  for  weak- 
ness, executing  over  and  over  again  the 
classic    maneuver— two    steps    forward 
aiid  one  step  backward. 

ABOUT    FACK 

I  In  spite  of  all  the  contrived  atmos- 
rihere  of  new-found  cordiality,  never 
have  the  Russians  said  one  word  that 
dould  be  taken  as  a  retreat  from  or 
abandonment  of  their  ultimate  goal  of 
Mforld  conquest.  They  quarrel  with  their 
Chinese  allies  as  to  how  best  It  can 
be  accomplished,  and  some  of  us  wish- 
fluny  read  into  this  quarrel  an  indication 
Of  weakness.  If  weakness  there  be,  it 
can  only  be  a  manifestation  of  the  truth 
Contained  in  the  old  couplet: 
^en   the  devU   Is  sick,  the   devU  a  saint 

would  be; 
^cn  the  devil  Is  well,  the  devil  a   saint 
Is  he. 


been  referred  to  by  others.  I  feel  It  Is 
so  basic  to  this  problem  that  it  cannot  be 
overstressed.   He  has  said: 

This  teet  ben  has  something  to  do  with 
knowledge  •  •  •.  It  has  something  vitally 
Important  to  do  with  knowledge  concerning 
miaslle  defense,  concerning  the  vulnerability 
of  our  retaliatory  forces.  I  believe  that  the 
Russians  have  acquired  this  knowledge.  I  be- 
lieve that,  because  they  have  acquired  this 
knowledge,  they  dont  need  any  more  atmos- 
pheric tests,  and  I  believe  that  Is  why  Khru- 
shchev Is  willing  to  sign  the  treaty  at  present. 

He  haa  knowledge,  and  he  Is  now  wUllng  to 
stop  and  prevent  us  from  obtaining  similar 
knowledge. 

What  we  need  Is  knowledge  and  that  Is 
what  we  dont  have.  To  try  to  build  up  our 
missile  defense  farces  without  proper  and 
complete  experimentation  •  •  •  that  can  be 
performed  faithfully  and  In  a  relevant  way 
only  In  the  atmosphere,  to  do  without  this 
experimentation    is    most    hazardous. 

No  underground  tests  can  take  the 
place  of  the  actual  tryout. 

KHABP  COhTTRAST  NOTD) 

The  rebuttal  offered  by  the  President 
and  others,  instead  of  reassuring  me. 
only  increases  my  fears.  It  assumes  that 
both  we  and  the  Russians  have  come  to 
the  end  of  this  road  anyway — that  the 
use  of  nuclear  power  In  developing  an 
antiballistic  missile  is,  to  use  the  Presi- 
dent's own  words,  "probably  beyond  us. 
technically." 

These  words  of  the  President  contrast 
sharply  with  his  position  of  a  little  over 
a  year  ago.  on  March  2.  1962.  At  that 
time,  he  Indicated  that  we  would  not 
close  the  doors  of  scientific  inquiry  when 
he  said : 

IT  we  are  to  be  alert  to  new  breakthroughs, 
to  experiment  with  new  designs — If  we  ar^ 
to  maintain  our  scientific  momentum  an** 
leadership — then  our  weapon*  process  must 
not  be  limited  to  theory  or  to  the  confines 
of  laboratories  and  caves. 

I  agree  with  the  sentiment  expressed 
by  the  President  in  1962.  I  feel  that 
there  is  an  implied  defeatism  in  his  new 
post-treaty  stand.  Still,  such  pessi- 
mistic words  are  not  surprising ;  we  have 
heard  their  like  before. 

In  1933.  Lord  Rutherford,  discoverer 
of  the  atomic  nucleus,  said: 

Anyone  who  looks  for  a  source  of  power  In 
the  transformation  of  atoms  Is  talking  moon- 
shine. 

In  1945.  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush  informed 
a  Senate  committee  that  an  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile  was  "impossible." 


To  me  the  very  speed  of  the  Russian 
ibout  face  on  the  test  ban  idea  and  the 
unseemly  haste  with  which  we  rushed  to 
Moscow  in  response  make  the  risk  of  this 
particular  deal  loom  greater  than  any 
tother  we  have  made  and  later  seen  repu- 
diated. 

I  Our  second  risk  Is  In  the  field  of 
Science — the  risk  that  we  are  consenting 
to  the  end  of  progress  in  the  development 
Of  new  scientific  knowledge  which  can 
make  nuclear  explosions  more  useful  in 
peace  as  well  as  war. 
Here  I  want  to  quote  Dr.  Teller's  testt- 

nony  on  this  point,  even  though  it  has 


ANTmiSSILK    IB    POSSIBLK 

The  claim  that  the  H-bomb  could  not 
be  built  is  perhaps  the  most  pertinent 
illustration,  because  it  directly  involved 
Dr.  Teller.  He  is  now  insisting,  with 
the  same  fervor  that  brought  victory  in 
the  H-bomb  controversy,  that  an  anti- 
missile system  is  possible. 

I  was  interested  to  note,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  Dr.  Teller  himself  has  often 
been  wrong,  by  his  own  admission — but 
almost  always  when  he  said  something 
could  not  be  done.  His  score  is  much 
better  when  he  has  predicted  that  some- 
thing could  or  would  be  done — which  is 
precisely  the  point  at  issue. 

But  what  of  the  Russians?  Have  they 
given  up?  Do  they  believe  that  it  is 
beyond  them  too.  or  did  something  they 
learned— and  they  think  we  have  not— 
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trigger  their  sudden  change  of  attitude 
toward  the  test  ban?  Do  they  feel  now 
that  they  have  the  key  to  military  su- 
periority regardless  of  our  existing  stock- 
pile of  nuclear  weapons?  Do  they  be- 
lieve that  they  can  prevent  our  delivery 
or  explosion  of  these  weapons?  This  is 
another  area  of  knowledge  to  which  we 
may  be  closing  the  door  at  great  risk  to 
ourselves. 

The  third  risk  grows  naturally  out  of 
the  other  two.  This  is  the  military  risk. 
To  me,  the  testimony  of  our  military 
leaders  was  very  significant.  When  they 
were  questioned  about  the  military  risk, 
most  of  them  took  refuge  behind  an  idea 
whose  expression  seemed  strange  coming 
from  their  lips — the  idea  that  possible 
political  gains  overshadowed  the  military 
dangers.  We  were  asked  to  take  com- 
fort in  the  promise  of  safeguards,  whose 
list  continued  to  expand  as  new  ques- 
tions were  raised.  This  promise  of  safe- 
guards does  not  reassure  me.  It  only 
throws  into  clearer  relief  the  risks  it  is 
supposed  to  conceal. 

RISKS    OUTLINED 

To  make  a  compete  list  of  military 
risks  would  mean  almost  a  complete  re- 
view of  all  the  testimony;  but  among 
them  I  see  these:  the  fallacy  of  depend- 
ing on  total  nuclear  megatonnage  as  a 
measure  of  relative  strength  and  ignor- 
ing the  factor  of  technical  weapons  im- 
provement; the  risk  of  giving  up  the 
chance  for  an  antiballistic  missile  break- 
through ;  and  the  potential  danger  to  our 
second  strike  capabilities.  In  spite  of 
reassuring  words,  these  risks  just  will  not 
go  away,  particularly  when  we  realize 
that  the  political  arm  of  the  administra- 
tion apparently  did  not  bring  its  defense 
arm  into  full  consultation  about  the 
treaty  and  its  risks  until  after  the  terms 
had  been  agreed  upon,  leaving  the  mili- 
tary men  to  do  the  best  they  could  with 
a  bad  bargain. 

This  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the 
glass  of  beer.  When  the  bartender  asked 
the  proprietor  if  a  customer's  credit  wsus 
good  for  a  glass  of  beer,  the  proprietor's 
question  was.  "Has  he  had  it?"  When 
answered  in  the  afQrmative,  the  proprie- 
tor said,  "Then  he  has  to  be  good  for  it." 
The  application  here  is  too  obvious  to 
require  further  comment. 

The  fourth  area — and  the  one  with  the 
greatest  emotional  appeal — involves  the 
risk  of  fallout.  In  this  case,  my  feelings 
regarding  risk  are  reversed.  Those  who 
play  upon  the  fears  of  our  people  and 
ignore  actual  experience  are  like  the 
blind  leading  the  blind.  Dr.  Teller  and 
Admiral  Strauss  have  both  pointed  out 
that  it  is  possible  to  test  in  the  atmos- 
phere and  still  control  the  fallout. 

UNIVERSITT    SCIENTIST    WRITES 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to 

quote  from  a  letter  written  by  a  scientist 

at  the  University  of  Utah  who  compiled 

data  on  radio-iodine  exposures  in  Utah. 

This  letter  was  written  because  some  of 

his  findings  hfve  been  introduced  into 

this  debate  in  support  of  the  treaty. 

.  Since  It  was  circulated  to  all  of  Utah's 

•  Congressional  Representatives,  I  feel  free 

.  to  quote  from  it.    One  paragraph  reads 

as  follows: 

The  use  of  our  data  to  support  the  adop- 
tion of  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  Is  disturb- 


ing to  me,  and  I  feel  compelled  to  protest 
and  discourage  such  use.  My  opinion  Is  that 
these  data  cannot  be  properly  used  to  either 
support  or  oppose  this  treaty.  In  a  more 
lengthy  article  concerning  our  evaluation  of 
the  P"  Incident  of  last  summer  (which  will 
appear  In  the  December  1963,  issue  of  the 
Health  Physics  Journal)  methods  are  dis- 
cussed by  which  future  exposures  from  weap- 
ons testing  can  be  adequately  controlled. 
One  of  these  recommendations  Is  not  that 
weapons  testing  be  suspended. 

To  some  Senators,  this  treaty  may 
seem  to  be  a  great  and  welcome  break- 
through in  man's  age-old  search  for 
peace.  I  wish  I  could  see  it  that  way; 
but,  to  me,  the  fifth  and  greatest  risk  the 
treaty  will  create  is  the  effect  it  wiU  have 
on  our  attitude.  In  the  end,  our  hope 
for  peace  may  actually  be  set  back.  We 
are  being  warned  against  "euphoria," 
but  that  is  only  a  pleasant  sounding  word 
which  few  people  understand.  Even  be- 
fore the  treaty  has  been  approved,  words 
are  being  written  and  spoken  about  the 
great  relief  we  will  feel.  We  are  being 
encouraged  to  make  plans  to  spend,  on 
jjeaceful  programs,  the  money  we  are 
told  will  be  saved  because  of  the  relaxed 
tensions. 

HAVE    TO    SPEND    MORE 

Actually,  unless  all  of  the  safeguards 
promised  by  the  President  are  just  win- 
dow dressing,  we  will  have  to  spend 
more,  not  less,  in  our  nuclear  laboratories 
to  remain  alert.  But  in  the  newly 
created  atmosphere,  we  may  not  be  able 
to  maintain  these  safeguards;  and  peace 
will  be  jeopardized  as  a  result. 

In  short,  the  treaty  may  prove  to  be 
like  an  exercise  in  self-delusion.  We 
want  p>eace;  we  want  an  end  to  the  risks 
of  nuclear  war.  But  some  of  us  want 
these  so  badly  that  we  are  blithely— yes. 
even  blindly — Ignoring  all  warnings,  even 
those  of  the  President. 

To  recapitulate,  there  are  to  me  five 
areas  of  risk  that  this  treaty  will  en- 
hance, rather  than  eliminate:  First,  the 
risk  of  dealing  with  Russia,  made  clear 
by  history;  second,  the  risk  of  pinching 
out  our  scientific  knowledge  in  this  im- 
portant field;  third,  the  heightened  mili- 
tary risk  created  by  the  first  two  risks 
just  mentioned;  fourth,  the  risk  of  bas- 
ing a  potentially  tragic  decision  on  an 
emotional  reaction  to  the  imagined  dan- 
ger of  fallout  while  ignoring  the  possi- 
bility of  controlling  it;  and  fifth,  the  ulti- 
mate risk  to  permanent  peace  if  Russia 
can  develop  military  strength  to  match 
her  desire  for  world  domination,  while  we 
relax. 

LET  U8  NOT  IGNORE  HISTOBT 

As  we  prepare  to  vote,  the  lessons  of 
history  should  bear  heavily  on  our  minds, 
and  we  should  not  Ignore  them.  As  men 
and  Senators,  we  have  an  obligation  to 
see  the  world  as  It  is,  not  simply  as  we 
would  wish  it  to  be.  We  must  realize 
that,  terrible  as  nuclear  weapons  are,  this 
awesome  source  of  power  held  in  our 
hands  has  helped  keep  the  peace,  how- 
ever shaky.  Our  nuclear  superiority — at 
worst,  our  nuclear  parity — has  purchased 
time  and  provided  hope,  albeit  dimly 
seen,  for  a  world  one  day  to  be  ruled  by 
peace  and  justice.  Literally,  this  power 
has  saved  and  preserved  us  a  Nation,  in 
the  face  of  peril  created  by  those  who  ac- 
knowledge no  God,  abide  by  no  moral 


precepts,  and  follow  no  dream  save  that 
of  world  conquest. 

Because  I  fear  that  by  approving  this 
treaty  we  are  grasping  for  the  shadow 
of  peace  and  closing  our  eyes  to  the  risk 
of  actually  losing  its  substance,  I  shall 
vote  against  consent. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  September  9,  the  opening  day  of  de- 
bate over  ratification  of  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty,  I  gave  my  reasons  for  decid- 
ing to  consent  to  the  treaty.  Since  that 
time,  the  debate  has  defined  and  circxun- 
scribed  the  basic  issues  in  a  far  more  ob- 
jective light  than  was  previously  possible 
in  an  emotional  atmosphere. 

The  difficulty  in  evaluating  this  treaty 
rests  in  the  fact  that  we  have  been  con- 
fronted throughout  by  conflicting  inter- 
pretations and  conclusions  given  by  per- 
sons of  equal  stature,  prominence,  and 
integrity  in  the  military  and  scientific 
communities. 

Now  the  basic  issues  of  a  military  na- 
ture are  as  follows : 

1.    HIGH    TTET.n    WEAPONS 

Military  and  scientific  witnesses  agreed 
that  the  accuracy  of  the  missile  is  of  far 
greater  significance  in  achieving  target 
destruction  than  is  the  yield  of  the  war- 
head. There  is  doubt  whether  we  would 
seek  to  develop  this  type  of  device  even 
in  the  absence  of  a  test  ban  treaty  and 
the  extent  to  which  underground  testing 
would  permit  us  to  close  the  "yield  gap" 
is  a  matter  of  public  record — up  to  60 
megatons  for  aircraft  delivery  and  35 
megatons  for  ballistic  missile  delivery. 

2.    EJTECTS   PHENOMENA  OF   HIGH   TIELDe 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  run  the 
most  serious  military  risk  by  preventing 
ourselves  from  investigating  nuclear  phe- 
nomena because  our  missiles  and  launch 
sites  might  be  vulnerable  to  them.  How- 
ever, those  responsible  for  the  design  of 
these  systems  have  stated  that  they  were 
overly  cautious  and  therefore,  have  a 
high  degree  of  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  these  systems  to  survive  and  operate 
in  a  nuclear  environment.  Moreover, 
we  have  devoted  a  tremendous  amount 
of  talent  and  treasure  to  the  deployment 
of  a  wide  variety  of  strategic  retaliatory 
weapons  systems  so  that  if  one  particu- 
lar system  should  experience  a  peculiar, 
unanticipated  wilnerability,  we  will  still 
p>ossess  a  sufficient  quantity  of  weapons 
of  a  different  type  in  reserve  which  would 
not  be  similarly  affected. 

3.    THE   ANTI-BALLISnC-MISSlLE    SYSTEM 

The  technological  problems  associated 
with  the  anti-ballistic -missile  system  are 
staggering. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  any 
defensive  system  can  ever  hope  to  cope 
with  the  tremendous  variety  of  options 
available  to  the  offensive  systems. 

Moreover,  in  this  nuclear  age,  an  anti- 
ballistic -missile  system  which  is  even  99 
percent  effective  is  still  not  good  enough. 
It  has  to  be  100  percent  efficient  in  its 
protection  because  of  the  destructive 
force  of  a  single  warhead  which  might 
slip  through. 

4.    VT7LNEEABILITT    OF   WARHEAOfl 

The  various  witnesses  testified  that 
some,  although  not  all,  uncertainties  in 
warhead  vulnerability  can  be  resolved  by 
underground  testing.    For  those  which 
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cannot  be  resolved,  we  will  rely  on  an 
overwhelming  saturation  of  the  defenses. 
Oiir  military  leaders  are  highly  confi- 
dent that  a  sufficient  niimbcr  of  our  war- 
heads would  reach  their  tartrets. 

5.    CLANDXSTTNB    TISTINO 

We  can  neither  detect  nor  identify  all 
suspicious  events  occurring  within  the 
large  landmass  of  the  Eurasian  Conti- 
nent, within  the  huge  expanse  of  the 
seven  seas,  nor  the  vastness  of  space. 
One  of  the  four  safeguards  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  is  designed  to  improve 
even  more  our  detection  and  monitoring 
system  of  Soviet  nuclear  acUvities  in  aU 
environments. 

Moreover,  the  saving  feature  of  the 
treaty  is  the  fact  our  decision  to  with- 
draw from  the  treaty  lies  solely  within 
our  own  discretion  and  cannot  be  blocked 
or  delayed  by  requirements  for  consulta- 
tions, negotiations,  or  vetoes. 

«.  posmoK  or  jourr  chufs  or  statt 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  SUB  have  condi- 
tioned their  approval  of  the  treaty  upon 
the  four  safeguards  of  vigorous  under- 
groxmd  testing,  maintaining  modem  lab- 
oratories, maintaining  a  readiness  to  test 
In  the  atmosphere  and  improving  our 
capability  to  detect  violations.  We  have 
been  assured  that  these  safeguards  ^rlll 
be  forcefully  implemented,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  will  main- 
tain an  alert  watchfulness  over  the  en- 
tire program. 

Finally,  in  my  opinion,  there  Is  far 
greater  danger  to  our  national  security 
in  continued,  unrestrained  testing  of  nu- 
clear weapxjns  than  there  is  in  the  ratifi- 
cation ol  this  treaty.  True,  this  treaty 
represents  a  very  small  step  and  may,  in 
the  final  analysis,  be  of  UtUe  vahie,  but 
it  is  a  step  which  we  must  take  in  an  at- 
tempt to  achieve  a  more  peaceful  world. 
By  voting  to  consult  to  this  treaty,  let 
us  earnestly  work  toward  that  goaL 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  im- 
til  now  I  have  not  taken  part  in  this  de- 
bate, nor  have  I  previously  announced 
my  poaitioD— how  I  shall  vote — on  the 
Issue  of  approving  tht-  test  ban  treaty. 
Since  this  debate  began.  I  have  been 
occupied  with  other  senatorial  duties, 
possibly  matters  of  lesser  importance  but 
which  nevertheless,  required  my  atten- 
tion. These  other  duties  have  precluded 
me  from  being  present  in  the  Chamber 
as  much  as  I  desired  during  the  course 
of  this  debate.  But,  I  have  read  most 
of  the  Record  and  much  other  material, 
both  in  support  of  and  in  opposition  to 
the  treaty.  My  preoccupation  with  other 
duties,  however,  is  not  the  principal  rea- 
son why  I  have  not  heretofore  made  my 
position  known.  In  fact.  I  could  not 
make  it  known,  since  I  only  came  to  a 
firm  decision  less  than  72  hours  ago. 

For  me.  as  for  many  of  my  colleagues, 
no  doubt,  this  was  not  an  easy  judg- 
ment to  make.  It  has  been  the  hardest 
of  any  that  I  have  experienced  at  any 
time  during  the  25  years  that  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  the  Congress.  I  can  say 
unqualifiedly  that  it  was  my  personal 
desire — ^my  wish — to  reach  a  different 
conclusion  from  that  which  I  finally 
made.  I  tried  faithfully.  I  struggled  pur- 
posely, hoping  that  I  coiild  in  good  con- 
science vote  the  other  way. 
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When  the  treaty  was  negotiated  and 
aimounced.  except  for  one  reservation 
only.  I  had  a  completely  open  mind  about 
m  I  h^  no  preconceived  notion  about 
1«B  merits — ^whether  on  that  basis  it 
should  be  ratified  or  rejected.  I  ap- 
proached my  consideration  of  it  objec- 
tively and  diligently,  weighing  all  of  the 
ptos  and  cons,  as  studiously  and  con- 
stientiously  as  my  opportunities.  Intel- 
lect, and  wisdom  would  permit. 
I  Prom  the  beginning,  there  were  two 
bfesic  and  dominant  factors  that  gave  me 
girave  concern.  The  first  was  the  signiil- 
ctint  and  formidable  military  advantage 
\fhich  Russia  would  gain;  the  second, 
the  harmful  propaganda  or  unfavorable 
worldwide  consequences  that  might  re- 
sult from  the  Senate's  rejection  of  the 
treaty. 

If  we  do  not  recognize,  or  at  least  in- 
dulge the  strongest  assumption,  that  the 
$oviets  have  a  positive  technical  and 
military  advantage  In  this  treaty  we  will 
disregard  reality  and  proceed  on  a  com- 
pletely false  and.  I  believe,  dangerous 
Premise.  The  Soviets  unequivocally  be- 
IJeve  that  this  treaty  is  in  their  Interest 
4nd  that  it  places  the  United  States  at 

5  disadvantage.  Otherwise,  they  would 
lOt  have  signed  It.  In  my  opinion,  the 
reaty  imposes  many  disadvantages  on 
ts  and  creates  risks  that  prudence  and 
Concern  for  otir  national  interest  com- 
pe\  us  to  reject. 

I  We  all  know  that  Russia  possesses  to- 
^ay  the  largest,  most  powerful,  and  most 
destructive  weapon  ever  developed  by 
ihe  resourceftilness  and  ingenuity  of 
^an.  She  has  produced  and  tested  this 
iR^eapon — a  hydrogen  warhead  of  up  to 
possibly  a  himdred-megaton  capacity. 
This,  we  have  not  yet  done.  In  that  re- 
spect. Russia  is  ahead  of  us;  she  has 
that  important  advantage.  In  testing 
this  weapon,  she  gained  technical  knowl- 
fedge  and  information  that  we  do  not 
how  possess  and  which  we  may  sorely 
heed,  but  which,  under  this  treaty,  we 
may  never  be  able  to  acquire.  How  val- 
uable that  information  Is — how  well  and 
to  what  extent  it  can  be  used  to  the  So- 
viefs  advantage — I  cannot  say.  I  do  not 
know.  Our  experts  do  not  know.  They 
have  opinions  and  make  guesses,  but  they 
do  not  agree  among  themselves,  and  this 
Is  an  area  of  peril  where  I  feel  we  can- 
not rely  upon  or  trust  our  security  to 
guesses  and  to  "rough  judgments." 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  will  serl- 
iously  question  that  Russia  will  continue 
to  have  a  marked  advantage  in  the  field 
of  high  yield  nuclear  testing,  while  we, 
without  the  essential  knowledge  that 
such  testing  would  give  us,  will  have  to 
struggle  along  under  A  decided  handi- 
cap. 

Furthermore,  because  we  do  not  have 
the  knowledge  and  information  that  high 
yield  nuclear  testing  would  provide,  we 
win  restricted  to  limited  and  wholly  in- 
adequate Intelligence  as  to  what  the  im- 
mobilizing and  destructive  consequences 
of  high-yield  megaton  explosions  may  be 
on  the  EMP  of  our  missile  weapons  sys- 
tem. 

Thus,  without  knowing  the  extent  of 
the  damage  that  can  be  inflicted  on  our 
installations  by  a  high  yidd  nuclear 
strike,  and  without  having  provided  the 


protection  that  our  system  would  require 
to  withstand  such  an  attack,  we  take  the 
risk  of  having  our  counter  or  retaliatory 
striking  ability  completely*  immobilized 
or  destroyed.  Moreover,  our  inability  to 
test  in  the  atmosphere  could  be  critical 
In  our  efforts  to  develop  and  to  deploy  a 
successful  and  effective  antiballistic- 
misslle  system,  which  system  may  be- 
come vital  and  indispensable  to  our  de- 
fense, security,  and  survival. 

In  smaller  weapons — the  low  yield 
field — It  is  contended  that  we  have  su- 
periority, both  in  quantity  and  quality. 
It  is  also  maintained  that  by  under- 
ground testing,  which  the  treaty  permits, 
we  can  continue  to  make  improvements 
and  technological  progress  in  that  field 
and  thereby  retain  the  advantage  we  now 
hold  with  respect  to  these  weapons. 
That  may  be  true.  But  what  is  to  keep 
Russia  from  catching  up  with  us?  She, 
too.  can  conduct  unlimited  experiments 
by  underground  testing.  Therefore,  un- 
der the  treaty,  she  is  afforded  a  full  op- 
portunity to  develop  further  and  to  catch 
up  in  the  category  of  weapons  where  she 
is  now  behind:  while  we,  under  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  will  be  barred  from  testing 
the  high  yield  nuclear  weapons,  the  cate- 
gory in  which  we  are  behind. 

I  am  not  at  all  vmmlndful,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  there  are  strong  and  persua- 
sive argtunents  in  favor  or  ratification 
of  the  treaty  because  of  undesirable  con- 
sequences that  may  result  from  its  re- 
jection. The  United  States  was  one  of 
the  original  signers  of  the  treaty.  Since 
then,  some  100  nations  have  subscribed 
to  it.  If  we  now  refuse  to  approve  rati- 
fication, confidence  in  our  world  leader- 
ship may  be  temporarily  weakened  or 
impaired.  Otit  international  prestige 
may  suffer  for  a  while.  Rejection  will 
afford  Russia  a  propaganda  weapon  of 
which  she  can  make  good  use. 

These  and  other  significant  reasons, 
together  with  the  President's  stirring 
appeal  and  the  strong  support  for  the 
treaty  evidenced  in  this  body,  weighed 
heavily  with  me  throughout  my  delibera- 
tions on  this  most  challenging  Issue. 
These  considerations  were  neither  for- 
gotten nor  disregarded.  They  were  taken 
fully  into  account,  but  I  found  them  in- 
adequate to  overcome  the  compelling  ob- 
jections that  have  been  Interposed  to  the 
acceptance  of  this  treaty  and  the  mani- 
fest risk  that  we  incur  by  becoming  a 
party  to  it. 

It  would  be  most  pleasing  and  highly 
satisfying,  if  I  could  find  it  consistent 
with  national  safety  and  security  to  vote 
for  ratification.  But  any  arrangement 
or  commitment  with  Commimist  Rus- 
sia that  requires  vis  to  lower  our  guard 
or  to  forgo  actions  that  may  be  in- 
dispensable to  our  maintaining  a  mili- 
tary posture  and  readiness  sufficiently 
imposing  to  provide  a  deterrent  to  her 
ambitious  threat  of  aggression,  most  cer- 
tainly Is  not  in  the  national  Interest. 

Such  obligations  and  restrictions  as 
this  treaty  imposes  on  us  are  not  con- 
ducive to  peace  and  to  the  safeguarding 
of  freedom  imder  the  conditions  that  to- 
day prevail  In  the  world.  We  cannot 
long  survive  in  this  struggle  If  we  ever 
permit  Russia  to  gain  a  decided  overall 
military  superiority.    We  still  have,  I 
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believe,  the  measure  of  strength  and 
supremacy  necessary  to  provide  a  deter- 
rent and  to  afford  protection  from  ag- 
gression to  us  and  the  free  world.  I  do 
not  want  to  surrender  or  lose  that  posi- 
tion. I  want  to  keep  it  and  to  make  it 
even  more  secure.  We  cannot  and  we 
will  not  long  maintain  It  if  we  misplace 
our  trust  in  those  who  are  avowedly 
dedicated  to  our  destruction. 

Can  we  trust  Russia  to  keep  this 
treaty?  Based  on  her  past  perform- 
ance, the  answer  must  be  "No."  Noth- 
ing In  her  past  actions  recommends 
her  to  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the 
freedom-loving  and  peace-loving  nations 
and  peoples  of  the  world.  Her  record 
with  respect  to  broken  treaties  and  un- 
kept  promises  Is  treacherous  and  sordid. 
Indeed. 

I  wish  every  citizen  of  this  country 
might  study  and  ponder  that  record. 
Althoxigh  the  recitation  of  breaches  of 
trust  and  commitments  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  LattscheI  placed 
In  the  Record  last  Thursday  is  only 
"fragmentary."  it  is  to  me  overwhelming 
In  probative  force  and  persuasiveness. 

In  my  opinion,  Russia  will  cheat  on 
the  fulfillment  of  her  treaty  obligations 
wherever  and  whenever  she  chooses. 
When  she  deems  it  to  be  in  her  Interest, 
she  will  violate  this  treaty  without  any 
warning  or  compunction  of  conscience 
whatsoever. 

Nothing  in  this  treaty  will  prevent  the 
Soviets  from  secretly  making  extensive 
preparations  for  a  series  of  nuclear  tests 
such  as  those  the  treaty  is  intended  to 
prohibit.  Having  done  that,  she  can  re- 
sume testing  at  will. 

We  could  not  do  that  if  we  in  good 
faith  conform  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  treaty,  which  we  certainly  would  do. 
But  Russia,  on  the  basis  of  Communist 
standards  of  morality  and  integrity, 
would  be  imder  no  such  restraint  or  com- 
pulsion. According  to  the  testimony  of 
our  experts,  and  on  the  assumption  that 
we  would  spend  hvmdreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  keep  in  a  substantial  state  of 
readiness  for  a  resvunption  of  testing  in 
the  prohibited  environments,  it  would 
still  take  from  2  to  6  months  after  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty  by  Russia  for  us  to 
make  our  first  test. 

There  are  still  other  aspects  of  this 
issue,  and  many  more  facts  and  argu- 
ments which  I  have  not  mentioned  in 
these  brief  remarks,  that  further  dem- 
onstrate impressively  the  "visdom  of 
Senate  rejection  of  the  treaty,  and  pro- 
ject strong  reasons  why  the  Senate 
should  reject  it.  Most  of  them,  however, 
have  already  been  ably  and  eloquently 
presented  in  this  debate  by  other  Sen- 
ators who  share  the  concern  and  the 
views  I  have  expressed.  For  this  reason. 
I  shall  not  extend  my  discussion  of  the 
question  before  us  by  repeating  them. 
Therefore.  I  wish  to  close  with  emphasis 
on  two  facts  and  two  conclusions  that 
had  much  influence  on  my  decision. 

First,  Mr.  President,  conceding  the 
"little  glimmer  of  hope"  and  the  "small 
shaft  of  light"  that  others  profess  to  see 
in  this  treaty  for  the  reduction  of  arma- 
ments and  the  lessening  of  world  ten- 
sions, these  still  do  not  have  sufficient 
force  and  power  to  lift  this  venture  above 
the  realm  of  an  unacceptable  and  dan- 


gerous risk  which  we  cannot  afford  to 
take. 

Second,  and  finally,  Mr.  President,  if 
this  treaty  were  between  the  United 
States  and  friendly  nations,  whose  con- 
duct and  history  warranted  our  full  faith 
and  confidence,  we  might  well  make  a 
judgment  on  the  issues  involved  with 
fewer  apprehensions  and  with  much  less 
caution  than  we  must  now  exercise  imder 
the  attending  circumstances.  I  do  not 
regard  Russia  as  a  friendly  nation.  Her 
annovmced  goals  of  subjugation  and  con- 
quest are  inimical  to,  and  threaten,  the 
future  peace  and  security  of  the  world. 
We  know  that  in  the  past  the  Commu- 
nist Soviet  Government  has  broken  many 
promises  and  has  repeatedly  betrayed 
international  confidence.  This  should  be 
a  lesson  and  a  warning  to  us.  Sometimes 
I  wonder  when  we  are  going  to  learn  the 
true  facts  of  life  about  communism. 

We  are  here  attempting  to  deal  with  a 
goverrunent  that  is  so  lacking  in  integrity 
and  honor  that  she  cannot  safely  be 
trusted.  We  carmot  rely  upon  her  sin- 
cerity of  pxirpKwe  and  good  faith,  and 
thus  be  sure  that  she  will  keep  and  per- 
form the  solemn  obligations  of  this 
treaty.  There  is  simply  too  much  at 
stake  for  us  to  take  that  risk. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  therefore  com- 
pelled, most  regrettably,  to  withhold  my 
"advice  and  consent."  I  shall  vote 
against  Senate  approval  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator for  the  very  fine  presentation  of 
his  ideas  with  reference  to  this  problem. 
It  is  a  problem  for  all  of  us.  His  speech 
is  full  of  logic,  commonsense.  and  proper 
final  analysis.  I  reached  the  same  con- 
clusion, but  I  had  before  me  considerable 
testimony  that  never  has  been  released. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  much  of  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  testimony  that 
was  taken  in  executive  session,  but  I 
have  studied  much  of  the  material  about 
Ui6  trG&tiV 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  certainly 
has  analyzed  it  well. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  struggled  with 
this  decision.  I  spent  two  or  three  sleep- 
less nights  trying  to  bring  myself  to 
support  the  treaty;  I  say  that  in  ab- 
solute candor.  I  wanted  to  go  along  with 
the  majority  of  Senators,  with  the  Pres- 
ident, and  with  the  other  great  leaders 
of  this  Nation  who  have  faith  in  this 
treaty  and  in  this  arrangement.  I  wish 
I  could;  but  I  cannot  and  I  do  not.  So 
I  have  no  alternative  course  except  to 
vote  my  convictions. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  conunend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  for  his  approach  and 
also  for  his  conclusion. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina 1  minute. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  1  minute. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Aiicansas  for  the  clear, 
concise,  and  able  statement  he  has  just 
made. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator.         

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  understands  the 
dangers  of  communism;  and  I  am 
pleased  that  he  has  made  such  a  fine 
statement  this  evening. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  pro- 
ponents of  ratification  of  the  treaty  have 
repeatedly  brought  out  in  debate  that 
the  testimony  of  the  witness,  particularly 
Secretary  McNamara  and  General  Tay- 
lor, was  to  the  effect  that  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  attach  no  military  significance 
to  the  development  of  a  very  high  yield 
nuclear  warhead. 

Testimony  of  General  Taylor  and  Sec- 
retary McNamara  does  support  the  im- 
plication that  the  military  chiefs  have 
found  no  military  requirement  for  the 
development  of  the  big  bomb.  This  testi- 
mony was  given  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  in  debate  pre- 
viously, the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have 
approved  a  military  requirement  for  a 
very  high  yield  warhead. 

This  is  stated  in  general  terms  in  the 
testimony  of  General  LeMay  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  At  page 
350  of  the  printed  record  of  those  hear- 
ings, the  following  appears: 

Senator  Pastoke.  Well,  that  leads  me  to 
this  question,  of  course. 

We  wUl  be  able  to  teat  underground,  and 
BO  will  the  Russians,  and  we  have  superiority 
In  small  tactical  weapons  whereas  it  is  quite 
admitted  they  have  superiority  in  the  larger 
yield  weapons  where  atmospheric  testing,  of 
course,  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  de- 
velop them. 

Do  you  see  any  military  need  for  a  60-  or 
75-megaton  bomb? 

General  LkMat.  Yes,  sir;  I  do.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  have  already  recommended  we  go 
ahead  with  the  development  work  on  a  large- 
yield  bomb. 

Senator  Pastore.  Is  this  a  new  policy? 

General  LxMat.  It  is  not  new  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  I  asked  for,  the  Air  Force 
asked  for,  a  high-yield  bomb  as  early  as 
1954. 

Senator  Pastohi.  When  you  talk  of  high 
yield  you  mean  over  50  megatons? 

General  LkMat.  Yes,  sir. 

In  the  executive  hearings  of  the  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee,  the  fact  that 
the  Joint  Chiefs  had  concurred  in  a  for- 
mal military  requirement  for  the  big 
bomb  is  spelled  out  in  unmistakable  de- 
tail. Since  this  matter  came  up  in  de- 
bate a  week  ago  today,  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  has  been  att^npting  to 
get  the  Department  of  Defense  to  remove 
the  security  classification  from  this  tes- 
timony. The  Department  of  Defense  has 
done  nothing  but  procrastinate. 

A  false  impression  has  been  created 
by  publicly  released  testimony  as  to  a 
very  imf>ortant  issue  in  the  debate  on 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Moscow. 
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Testimony  which  contradicts  this  false 
impression  remains  classified,  and  all  at- 
tempts to  get  clearance  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  have  failed.  The  time 
for  the  vote  is  almost  upon  us,  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  still  stalling. 

Under  the  circiunstances.  one  can  only 
draw  the  conclusion  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  deUberately  with- 
holding information  in  order  to  per- 
petuate the  false  impression  created  by 
the  testimony  before  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  Since  the  testimony 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
been  released  the  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee testimony  on  this  point  should  be 
released  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  not  suppressed  under  the  pretense  of 

security.  ^     *     t*  i 

This  is  xmconscionable  conduct,  it  is 
an  example  of  a  "coverup"  of  the  facts. 
Sooner  or  later,  such  dupUcity  will  surely 
come  home  to  haunt  the  Secretary  of 

Defense. 

This  is  a  direct  responsibility  of  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara.  It  is  not 
the  first  such  occurrence,  and  it  will 
probably  not  be  the  last  unless  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara is  taught,  once  and  for  all,  that 
the  Senate  will  not  tolerate  such  con- 
duct. Only  the  Congress  can  teach  this 
lesson. 

Everyone,  but  particularly  the  Nation, 
suffers  when  the  issues  on  national  ques- 
tions are  framed  and  twisted  through 
such  antics. 

It  now  appears  inevitable  that  the 
Senate  will  advise  and  consent  to  the 
Treaty  of  Moscow.  I  am  not  unaware 
that  debate  rarely  determines  the  out- 
come of  issues  before  the  Senate.  Since 
the  debate  on  the  treaty  so  far,  and  the 
presentation  of  facts  in  the  debate,  have 
failed  to  turn  the  Senate's  judgment 
against  advising  and  consenting  to  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  the  possibility 
is  extremely  remote  that  anything  said 
now  will  influence  the  outcome  of  the 
vote. 

Nevertheless,  the  outcome  can  never 
be  absolutely  certain  imtil  the  vote  has 
been  taken.  Because  of  the  degree  of  the 
risks  involved,  and  the  fact  that  the  con- 
sequences, should  the  hazards  of  this 
treaty  materialize,  are  so  conclusive  and 
final,  however,  the  probability  of  futil- 
ity cannot  outweigh  the  demands  of  my 
conscience  to  offer  one  last  plea  for  re- 
jection of  the  treaty. 

THE    STAKES 

Contrary  to  some  assertions,  this 
treaty  is  of  major  substantive  conse- 
quence, in  and  of  itself,  and  entirely  over 
and  above  its  significance  as  a  "first 
step"  to  some  new.  and  as  yet.  imlighted 
path. 

In  so  stating.  I  do  not  mean  to  miti- 
gate the  role  of  the  treaty  as  a  prelimi- 
nary, but  direction-setting  action,  the 
sequences  of  which  may,  and  probably 
will  be.  ventures  in  the  perils  of  accom- 
modation more  obvious  than  those  em- 
bodied in  this  treaty.  The  very  preamble 
of  this  treaty  suggests  further  steps  to- 
ward national  disarmament  and  the 
vesting  of  determinative,  if  not  all  con- 
sequential military  power  in  the  United 
Nations.  In  immediate  prospect,  there 
seems  to  be  such  talked-of  Chamber- 
lainisms  as  an  East-West  nonaggression 


pbct;  cutbacks — by  the  United  States, 
at  least — in  the  output  of  nuclear  re- 
actors; transfers  of  nuclear  materials 
on  some  vmknown  ratio  by  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  to  the  United 
Nations;  and  even  agreements,  on  some 
as  yet  undisclosed  formula,  on  the  Ger- 
man and  World  War  11  questions.  It  is 
Hard  not  to  conclude  that  the  next,  or 
siecond.  step  constituted  by  Increased 
tirade  between  East  and  West,  whereby 
the  United  States  relieves,  initially,  the 
foremost  deficiency  of  the  Communist 
iluie — its  inability  to  produce  the  mini- 
mum requirements  of  food  for  the  popu- 
lation under  its  control— has  already 
Ijeen  agreed  upon,  either  subsequent  to. 
()r  as  a  part  of,  the  test  ban  negotiations. 

Whatever  may  be  the  judgments  of 
the  degree  of  comparative  risks  as  be- 
tween the  test  ban  treaty  and  the  steps 
^hich  follow,  the  stakes  involved  in  the 
iTreaty  of  Moscow  are  greater.  In  fact, 
they  could  be  total. 

If  the  proponents  of  the  treaty  are 
<;orrect  in  their  assessment,  we  could,  at 
tnost.  have  more  relaxed  tensions, 
greater  international  stability  and  a 
peaceful  international  environment. 

If  the  proponents  are  wrong,  and  the 
risks  materialize,  we  could  be  faced  with 
the  alternatives  only  of  surrender  or 
jiuclear  war. 

The  stakes  riding  on  this  treaty  could 
^rove  to  be  freedom  and  slavery,  life  or 
death. 

THE     choice:     REAULSM    or    FINITE    DETERRENCE 
OS   IDEALISM   or  DISARMAMENT 

Our  goal — and  on  this  I  have  confi- 
Idence  that  the  Senate  would  vote  unani- 
jmously — is  liberty  and  peace,  for  our- 
iselves  and  for  all  men. 

It  is  not  a  new  goal  for  Americans;  it 
was  a  cornerstone  of  our  Nation's 
emergence. 

The  methods  followed  by  the  United 
States  in  pursuit  of  this  goal  have  varied, 
as  has  the  degree  of  vigor  with  which 
any  particular  method  has  been  pressed. 
Since  World  War  n.  the  United  States 
has  been  faced  with  a  constant,  intense 
and  serious  threat  from  communism  to 
our  goal  of  liberty  and  peace.  The 
threat  has  taken  many  forms,  simul- 
taneously, and  our  methods  of  counter- 
ing the  varied  forms  of  assault  on  liberty 
and  peace  have  varied  and  fiuctuated  in 
degree  of  successfulness. 

As  to  one  element  of  the  threat  from 
communism — nuclear     war — we     have 
achieved  total  success.     We  have  pre- 
vented the  threat  of  nuclear  war  from 
I  materializing,  while  at  the  same  time. 
j  we  have  largely  prevented  the  threat. 
I  itself,  of  nuclear  war  from  being  success- 
I  fully  used  to  diminish  oUr  liberty  or  the 
I  liberty  of  others. 

The  method  which  we  have  followed 
to  maintain  our  goal  of  liberty  and  peace. 
I  and  to  avoid  the  destruction  of  our  goal 
j  by  nuclear  war  or  the  threat  of  it  from 
i  the  forces  of  communism,  is  a  policy  of 
'<  deterrence. 

The  policy  of  deterrence  is  not  a  mere 
strategy  for  wiiming  a  nuclear  war;  it  is 
a  method  of  preventing  the  occurrence 
of  a  nuclear  war  and  of  preventing  ag- 
gression under  the  cover  of  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war. 


The  policy  of  deterrence  has  three 
essential  elements:  the  maintenance  of 
overwhelming  military  power;  the  will 
to  use  the  finite  deterrence  upon  occur- 
rence of  events  sought  to  be  deterred; 
and  the  belief  by  those  sought  to  be 
deterred  that  the  superior  power  exists 
and  would  be  so  used. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there  is  a 
better  and  less  burdensome  method  to 
achieve  our  goal  of  liberty  and  peace — 
disarmament. 

It  seems  an  unavoidable  conclusion 
that  the  premise  which  must  underlie 
the  faith  in  disarmament  as  a  method 
to  achieve  peace  is  the  presumption  that 
armaments  are  the  cause  of  war.  The 
premise  is  false.  Wars  are  caused  by  the 
power  lusts  of  men.  The  actions  of 
Communist  leaders  have  demonstrated 
beyond  their  ability  to  erase  with  words 
that  they  are  possessed  by  an  ideology 
founded  on  lust  for  power. 

It  is  human  to  hope  the  Communist 
leaders  have  changed. 

It  is  idealistic  and  unrealistic  to  be- 
lieve they  have  changed. 

A  finite  deterrence  is  a  method  of 
realism. 

Disarmament  is  a  method  of  idealism. 

The  Treaty  of  Moscow  is  a  step  away 
from  the  method  of  finite  deterrence 
and  a  step  toward  disarmament.  The 
distance  of  the  step  is  measured  by  the 
degree  of  risks  which  the  treaty  com- 
prises to  our  ability  to  maintain  a  large 
margin  of  superiority  in  strategic  nu- 
clear forces. 

PREREQUISITE  OF  A  DETERRENT  FORCE 

Since  our  strategic  nuclear  forces  are 
designed  to  serve  as  a  deterrent  force, 
they  must  be  overwhelmingly  superior  to 
those  of  our  potential  enemies. 

As  we  have  no  intention  of  violating 
our  goal  of  peace,  we  have  decided  and 
announced  that  not  only  will  we  not 
strike  first  with  our  nuclear  weapons,  but 
also  we  will  not  anticipate  a  nuclear 
strike  from  others.  Our  strategy  con- 
templates that  we  shall  not  strike  back 
at  an  enemy  until  his  first  blow  has 
actually  landed. 

We  have  deliberately  annoimced  our 
intention  to  permit  the  enemy  the  first 
blow ;  and  should  it  come,  that  first  blow 
will  undoubtedly  fall  on  our  nuclear 
forces. 

Our  superiority  must,  therefore,  be  so 
great,  that  even  after  we  lose  all  the 
weapons  system  that  any  enemy  can  de- 
stroy or  neutralize  with  the  first  and 
heaviest  blow  the  enemy  can  deliver,  we 
will  still  have  remaining  sufiBcient  nu- 
clear power  to  destroy  the  enemy.  So 
great  must  be  the  margin  of  our  nuclear 
forces  that  would  survive  the  first  blow 
of  an  enemy,  that  the  enemy  knows  in 
advance,  beyond  question,  regardless  of 
what  he  can  muster  for  his  first  strike, 
our  surviving  forces  will  be  so  strong  as 
to  do  our  enemy  far  more  damage  than 
he  could  do  to  the  United  States,  even 
with  the  first  strike. 

To  constitute  a  deterrence,  our  margin 
of  superiority  In  strategic  power  must 
be  overwhelming. 

THE  risks:    identification  AND  MEASUREMENT 

The  risks  In  the  treaty  to  our  ability 
to  maintain   the   necessary   margin   of 
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superiority  of  strategic  nuclear  power 
can  be  Identified  and  measured  by  con- 
sidering the  facts  relevant  to  a  chart 
Included  in  the  report  of  the  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee.  This  chart  lists  the 
highest  priority  objectives  for  which  the 
United  States  would  or  could  conduct 
nuclear  tests  in  the  absence  of  any 
restrictions,  and  indicates  as  to  each  of 
these  test  objectives  whether  it  could  be 
met  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

In  order  to  measure  the  risks,  there  are 
several  additional  factors  which  must  l>e 
considered  in  relation  to  each  of  these 
test  objectives. 

First,  do  the  Soviets  also  need  to  test 
for  this  objective? 

The  Soviets  do  not  have  a  second  strike 
strategy.  They  have  no  plans  to  absorb 
a  first  blow.  For  this  reason,  they  pos- 
sibly do  not  have  as  many  priority  test 
objectives,  and  sis  to  some  of  those  objec- 
tives which  are  common  to  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  there  is  a 
lesser  priority  for  the  Soviets  to  meet 
the  specific  objective. 

Second,  will  the  Soviets  be  able  to 
achieve  the  particular  objective  when  the 
treaty  Is  In  force? 

Third,  from  what  point  of  level  of 
knowledge  do  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  begin? 

No  accurate  measurement  of  the  de- 
gree of  risks  Involved  can  be  made  with- 
out considering,  to  the  extent  we  have 
such  knowledge,  what  each  of  the  pow- 
ers knows  or  probably  knows  with  regard 
to  the  particular  phase  of  nuclear  tech- 
nology when  the  treaty  goes  Into  effect. 

In  so  examining  each  of  these  test 
objectives  as  to  meaisure  the  risks  to  our 
capability  to  maintain  a  deterrent  force, 
it  Is  necessary  to  be  ever  conscious  that  a 
deterrent  requires  a  considerable  margin 
of  superiority.     Parity  Is  not  enough. 

These  objectives  are  stated  in  terms  of 
technology  or  knowledge.  These  objec- 
tives do  not  affect  the  status  of  our  forces 
at  present,  nor  the  margin  of  our  sui>e- 
riority  In  deployed  weapons  systems. 
The  degree  to  which  these  objectives  are 
met  will  determine  the  quality  of  what 
we  can  have  in  the  way  of  finite  weajjons 
systems  in  the  future. 

There  are  19  priority  test  objectives 
listed  by  the  subcommittee.  These  ob- 
jectives are  established,  not  speculative. 
Of  the  19,  6  objectives  could  be  satisfied 
by  underground  testing  p>ermitted  under 
the  treaty,  1  could  be  partly  accom- 
plished, and  12  objectives  could  not  be 
accomplished. 

These  objectives,  the  tests  for  which 
would  not  be  prevented  by  the  treaty, 
are: 

First.  Response  of  hardened  imder- 
ground  structures  to  ground  motion. 

Second.  Reduction  of  missile  warhead 
and  nose  cone  vulnerabilities  to  nuclear 
explosions. 

Third.  Development  of  weapons  re- 
quiring less  fissionable  materials  than 
present  designs. 

Fourth.  Development  of  pure  fusion 
warheads. 

Fifth.  Development  of  reduced  fallout 
weapons. 

Sixth.  Yield  verification  tests  of  stock- 
piled weapons  up  to  approximately  1 
megaton. 


The  objective  for  which  necessary 
tests  win  be  partially  inhibited  is  the 
development  of  an  ABM  warhead  with 
maximum  lethality  and  minimum  black- 
out properties. 

Those  priority  objectives  which  can- 
not possibly  be  achieved  imder  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  are : 

First.  Survivability  and  responsive- 
ness of  hardened  missile  launch  com- 
plexes to  high-yield  nuclear  explosions. 

Second.  Response  of  hardened  under- 
ground structures  to  blast  and  cratering 
from  high-yield  surface  burst  nuclear 
weapons. 

Third.  Determination  of  missile  war- 
head and  nose  cone  vulnerability  to  nu- 
clear explosions  during  atmospheric  re- 
entry. 

Fourth.  Study  of  atmospheric  and 
high-altitude  radar  blackout  phe- 
nomena. 

Fifth.  Study  of  communications  black- 
out phenomena  from  high-yield  nuclear 
explosions. 

Sixth.  Full-scale  operational  tests  of 
ABM  systems. 

Seventh.  Development  of  very  high- 
yield  warheads,  equal  to  or  surpassing 
Soviet  achievements. 

Eighth.  Determination  of  very  high- 
yield  nuclear  weapons  effects. 

Ninth.  Determination  of  tmderwater 
nuclear  weapons  effects  for  improved 
smtisubmarine — AS  W — systems . 

Tenth.  Full-scale  performance  and 
reliability  tests  of  Minuteman  and  Titan 
missile  svstems. 

Eleventh.  Yield  verification  tests  of 
stockpiled  weapons  above  approximately 
1  megaton. 

Twelfth.  Troop  and  crew  training  tac- 
tical exercises  using  nuclear  weapons. 

These  priority  objectives  must  be  pur- 
sued vigorously  If  we  are  to  have.  In  years 
to  come,  the  best  weapons  systems  of 
which  we  are  capable.  Since  a  very 
large  margin  of  superiority  of  strategic 
power  is  essential  to  an  effective  deter- 
rent, preclusion  of  any  priority  objec- 
tive weakens  our  deterrent  capability  for 
the  future.  The  treaty  would  preclude 
achievement  of  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  our  highest  priority  test  objec- 
tives. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  treaty 
on  the  Soviets  as  to  these  objectives? 

The  Soviets  will  be  imaffected,  as  will 
we,  in  their  capability  to  test  for  the  six 
objectives  in  the  first  category.  Pre- 
sumably, the  Soviets  do  not  have  the 
objective  as  to  response  to  hardened 
imderground  structures  to  ground  mo- 
tion on  as  high  a  priority  as  do  we,  for 
they  do  not  rely  on  a  second  strike  strat- 
egy. 

With  respect  to  the  12  priority  objec- 
tives for  nuclear  testing,  which  would  be 
precluded  under  the  treaty,  the  follow- 
ing factors  are  significant : 

The  Soviets  probably  have  a  lesser 
priority  on  the  two  objectives  relating  to 
vulnerabilities  of  hardened  missile 
laimch  complexes,  because  of  their  first 
strike  strategy.  To  the  extent  that  they 
do  have  priority  objectives  of  determin- 
ing the  vulnerabilities  of  our  hardened 
missile  complexes,  it  is  possible  that  a 
part  of  these  objectives  was  achieved  in 
their  weapons  effects  tests  in  the  1961-62 
series. 


One  of  our  priority  test  objectives  Is 
the  "development  of  very  high-yield  war- 
heads, egu^— to-  or  surpassing  Soviet 
acljievefients."  From  the  very  state- 
m,6nt  of  the  objective,  it  Is  obvious  that 
the  Soviets  achieved  this  objective,  and 
that  we  cannot,  on  the  basis  of  our  cur- 
rent knowledge,  dupUcate  their  very 
high-yield  warheads. 

The  Preparedness  Subcommittee  found 
that^- 

By  virtue  of  its  large,  multimegaton  weap- 
ons tests,  it  is  prudent  to  assume  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  acquired  a  unique  and 
potentially  valuable  body  of  data  on  high- 
yield  blast,  shock,  communications  black- 
out, and  radiation  and  electromagnetic 
phenomena  which  is  not  available  to  the 
United  States. 

A  comparison  of  this  finding  with  the 
12  priority  test  objectives,  which  are 
precluded  by  the  treaty,  reveals  that 
this  finding  of  a  Soviet  lead  in  technology 
applies  to  5  of  the  12  objectives. 

The  Preparedness  Subcommittee  re- 
port also  states: 

In  the  field  of  weapons  effects  experlmenta 
related  to  the  design  and  development  of 
an  effective  antlballistlc  missile  (ABM)  sys- 
tem the  evidence,  although  less  conclusive, 
indicates  that  the  Soviet  Union  in  1961  and 
1962  conducted  a  series  of  complex  high 
altitude  operations  which.  If  properly  In- 
strumented, could  have  provided  substantial 
and  important  data  on  the  various  types  of 
radar  blackout  and  nuclear  effects.  These 
Soviet  experiments  were  clearly  dictated  by 
an  ABM  development  program. 

The  United  States  has  conducted  no  exper- 
iments comparable  in  complexity  to  those 
Soviet  operations  and  a  disturbing  number 
of  the  U.S.  hlgh-altltude-effects  experiments 
which  were  conducted  were  compromised 
either  by  considerations  unrelated  to  the 
technical  objectives  of  the  test  program,  by 
inadequate  or  faulty  instrumentation,  or  by 
operational  inadequacies. 

This  finding  leaves  no  alternative  but 
to  assume  that  the  Soviets  have  partially 
or  totally  achieved  2  other  of  tlie  12  pri- 
ority objectives  which  would  be  preclud- 
ed by  the  treaty. 

Considering  the  number  and  yield  of 
Soviet  tests  during  1961  and  1962,  we 
must  assume  that  their  stockpiled  weap- 
ons above  1  megaton  have  been  tested 
for  shield  verification. 

The  United  States  has  not  engaged  in 
troop  and  crew  training  using  nuclear 
weapons,  but  the  Soviets  have  so  en- 
gaged. This  is  a  continuing  objective, 
but  the  Soviets  have  a  virtual  monopoly 
of  experience. 

Our  two  latest  and  most  relied -on 
weapons  systems,  Minuteman  and  Titan, 
have  not  been  subjected  to  full-scale 
performance  smd  reliability  tests.  De- 
ployed Soviet  weapons  systems  have  un- 
doubtedly been  so  tested  during  the  1961 
and  1962  series  of  tests.  The  weapons 
systems  which  they  may  design,  based 
on  information  from  the  recent  series 
of  tests,  could  not  have  been  proof 
tested,  and  could  not  be  proof  tested 
without  violation  of  the  treaty. 

As  to  the  two  remaining  priority  objec- 
tives, we  have  little  knowledge  on  which 
to  base  judgment  of  the  Soviet  progress 
to  date.    We  are  in  the  dark. 

Of  the  12  high-priority  test  objectives 
which  the  United  States  now  has,  but 
which  would  be  completely  precluded  by 
the  treaty,  the  Soviets  probably  have  a 
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lower  priority  on  two.  They  positively 
have  totally  achieved  one  objective;  they 
probably  have  achieved  most,  if  not  all. 
of  nine  other  of  these  objectives;  and 
they  possibly  have  at  least  partially 
achieved  the  other  two  objectives. 

In  the  12  high-priority  areas,  where 
our  priority  test  objectives  will  be 
thwarted  by  the  treaty,  there  is  not  one 
area  In  which  we  have  any  assurance 
that  the  Soviets  have  not  already 
achieved  or  partially  achieved  the  objec- 

tlTC. 

A  breakthrough  on  even  one  or  two  of 
these  objectives  could  provide  the  key  to 
superior  strategic  power  in  the  future  for 
whoever  makes  the  bre«ikthrough.  We 
have  no  assurance  that  the  Soviets  have 
not  already  suiquired  such  a  break- 
through. The  breakthrough  could  be  In 
an  ABM  system,  electromagnetic  phe- 
nomena, gamma  rays,  or  some  effect 
which  is  still  totally  unknown  to  the 
United  States. 

Even  a  partial  breakthrough,  when 
converted  to  weaponry  and  used  in  a 
first  strike,  could  provide  the  Soviets 
with  enough  to  persuade  them  that  the 
risks  of  nuclear  war  were  acceptable. 
Even  a  parity  in  quality  of  weapons, 
combined  with  a  free  first  blow,  might 
weight  the  scale  for  nuclear  war. 

These  are  the  risks  to  our  deterrent. 
They  are  serious  and  formidable.  They 
are  not  certain  to  materialize,  but  the 
odds  are  substantial  that  they  will. 

NONMIUTAKT   CONSIDKRATIONS 

Against  these  serious  and  formidable 
risks  must  be  weighed  certain  nonmili- 
tary  considerations. 

Unlike  the  risks  to  our  deterrent,  the 
nonmilitary  considerations  are  not  finite. 

Like  the  risks  to  our  deterrent,  wheth- 
er the  nonmilitary  considerations  will 
materialize  is  not  certain. 

In  contrast  to  the  risks  to  our  deter- 
rent, the  consequences  of  the  nonmili- 
tary considerations  6re  far  less  than  to- 
tal, and  their  weight  negligible. 

INHtBmNC   PSOLinRATlON 

Proponents  of  ratification  of  the  trea- 
ty of  Moscow  alleged  the  treaty  will  in- 
hibit the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. The  degree  of  inhibition  is  slight, 
at  best. 

The  danger  of  proliferation  varies  sub- 
stantially as  between  the  nations  to 
which  nuclear  weapons  are.  or  might  be. 
proliferated.  The  acquisition  of  nuclear 
capabilities  by  one  of  our  NATO  allies 
creates  no  major  danger  for  the  United 
States.  The  greatest  problem  of  pro- 
liferation, from  the  standpoint  of  the 
United  States,  is  China's  achievement  of 
a  nuclear  capability.  This  the  treaty 
will  not  prevent  nor  inhibit  in  any  way. 

The  probability  of  proliferation  is  not 
so  great  as  might  appear  at  first  glance. 
Many  small  nations  do  not  have  the  eco- 
nomic capacity  to  undertake  a  nuclear 
weapons  program;  for  in  addition  to  the 
warhead  program,  they  must  also  imder- 
take  the  heavy  burden  of  delivery  sys- 
tems. Many  small  nations  which  might 
have  the  economic  capability  would  prob- 
ably, even  in  the  absence  of  the  treaty, 
decide  against  acquisition  of  a  nuclear 
capability.  Prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
treaty,  nations  in  South  America  had 
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already  established  a  nuclear-free  zone 
o<i  that  continent. 

More  important,  the  treaty  will  at  most 
inhibit,  if  at  all,  only  one  of  several 
njeans  of  proliferation— that  means  of 
acquisition  which  lies  in  internal  develop- 
nlent,  including  testing.  As  to  this 
means  of  acquisition,  it  should  be 
stiressed  that  the  treaty  wiU  at  most  in- 
hibit, but  not  prevent,  the  acquisition  of 
niiclear  weapons  by  other  nations;  for 
nations  could  obviously  acquire  a  nu- 
clear capability  through  development 
wtith  underground  testing  only. 

Since  the  initial  acquisition  of  a  nu- 
c  ear  weapons  capability  solely  by  re- 
search and  testing  by  the  United  States, 
s^lf -development  has  not  only  not  been 
the  only  means  of  proliferation,  it  has 
t  been  the  principal  means  of  prolifer- 
ion. 

Other  means  of  proliferation  include 
transfer  of  weapons  themselves,  or  the 
rjuclear  technology,  from  an  existing  nu- 
clear power.  The  transfer  could  be  by 
sftle  or  gift,  as  a  result  of  an  alliance, 
he  acquisition  of  essential  knowledge 
3uld  be  by  means  of  espionage  or  theft. 
;esting  for  initial  and  crude  weapons 
levelopment,  if  necessary,  could  be  done 
nderground.  The  treaty  would  inhibit 
one  of  these  means  of  proliferation  in 
e  slightest. 

The  nuclear  capability  of  Great  Brit- 
lin  resulted  in  no  small  part  from 
ransfer  of  information  and  material 
rom  the  United  States. 
The  initial  capability  of  the  Soviet 
hion  in  the  nuclear  weapons  field  re- 
alted  in  no  small  part  from  the  theft  of 
nowledge  and  acquisition  of  fissionable 
laterials  from  the  United  States. 
Red  China's  current  nuclear  potential 
a  direct  result  of  admitted  assistance 
ly  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Communist 
'hinese  nuclear  laboratories  were  set 
UP  by  the  Soviets.  The  Soviets  gave 
the  Chinese  Communists  very  essential 
Assistance  in  mining  and  refining  the  es- 
sential raw  materials  for  nuclear  weap- 
tnry.  The  Soviets  assisted  the  Red 
ihinese  in  constructing  production  fa- 
ilities  for  fissionable  materials. 
I  Much  has  been  made  of  the  nuclear 
potential  of  Israel.  Israel's  current  po- 
^ntial  resulted  largely  from  acquisition 
tof  financing  and  knowledge  by  Israel 
from  France. 

I  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  So- 
viets share  the  United  States  concern 
tibout  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
|)rimary  concern  of  the  United  States  is 
broliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
Pommunist  China,  while  the  direction  of 
iproliferation  which  most  concerns  the 
D.S.S.R.  is  quite  clearly  Germany,  now 
that  Prance  has  a  nuclear  capability. 
I  The  proponents  of  the  treaty  claim 
that  the  treaty  will  not  inhibit  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  NATO  multilateral  nuclear 
force.  This  is  a  form  of  proliferation 
Mrhich  will  cause  concern  to  the  Soviets. 
We  have  no  means  of  knowing  that 
the  Soviets  will  not  establish  a  multi- 
lateral nuclear  force  in  the  east  Euro- 
bean  satellites,  which,  since  the  Soviet 
Union  controls  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
satellites,  is  equivalent,  from  a  practical 
standpoint,  to  proliferation  of  nuclear 


weapons    to    the    Communist    satellite 
countries. 

The  treaty  will  accomplish  precious 
little  toward  inhibiting  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

One  thing  is  certain;  the  treaty  does 
not  affect  proliferation  of  a  nuclear 
weapons  capability  to  Red  China,  the 
most  dangerous  aspect  of  proliferation  to 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world. 

It  will  inhibit,  at  most,  only  one  of  sev- 
eral means  of  proliferation,  and  that  but 
slightly. 

As  a  factor  to  be  weighed  against  the 
risks  to  our  deterrent  capability,  inhibi- 
tions of  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
by  the  treaty  is  a  featherweight. 

RADIOACrrVK     FALLOUT 

The  hazards  of  radioactive  fallout  from 
nuclear  testing  have  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated. The  best  scientific  testimony  is 
to  the  effect  that  the  effects  of  radiation 
from  fallout  resulting  from  nuclear  test- 
ing is  less  than  the  level  of  radiation 
from  natural  background  sources. 

Radiation  from  all  testing  so  far  has 
not  reached  a  level  which  could  be  harm- 
ful or  dangerous.  Both  the  Soviets  and 
the  United  States  have  made  great  prog- 
ress toward  the  development  of  "clean " 
nuclear  devices,  which  are  more  effective 
from  a  military  standpoint.  Thus,  fu- 
ture testing  in  the  atmosphere  by  either 
side  would  probably  result  in  even  less 
radioactive  fallout  per  unit  of  yield 
tested  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

Undoubtedly,  there  exists  rather 
widespread  fear  of  fallout,  however  un- 
founded or  exaggerated.  Other  factors 
permitting,  it  is  desirable  to  remove  all 
basis  for  such  exaggerated  and  un- 
grounded fears  and  to  eliminate  any  re- 
mote possibility  of  danger  from  radio- 
active fallout  resulting  from  nuclear 
testing. 

This  objective  pales  in  significance, 
however,  when  compared  to  the  risks  to 
our  deterrent  capability,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  not  accomplishing  this  ob- 
jective are  slight  in  relation  to  the  total 
consequences  of  the  military  hazards. 
Dr.  John  Poster,  the  director  of  the 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory  at 
Livermore.  Calif.,  came  to  virtually  this 
same  conclusion  when  testifying  before 
the  Senate  Poreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee.   He  said: 

I  think,  sir.  that  the  problem  or  the  ques- 
tion of  fallout  is  of  Insignificance,  or  little 
significance,  compared  to  the  major  issue 
with  which  the  development  of  warheads 
is   attempting   to   deal. 

Also,  in  the  Poreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee hearings.  Dr.  Glenn  Seaborg. 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, made  the  point,  in  answer  to 
a  question  by  Senator  Russell,  that 
fallout  "is  a  considerable  distance"  from 
endangering  the  human  family. 

IMAGiaiT 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
many  nations  of  the  world  have  already 
signified  their  intention  to  oflQcially  sub- 
scribe to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Mos- 
cow after  it  is  ratified.  Most  of  these 
countries  have  lauded  the  treaty  as  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  a  peaceful  en- 
vironment. If  the  U.S.  Senate  should 
now  decline  to  advise  and  consent  to 
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the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  it  would 
cause  damage  to  the  image  of  the  United 
States  as  a  champion  of  peace  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world. 

It  is.  of  course,  unfortimate — to  be 
charitable — that  parties  other  than  the 
original  three  were  invited  to  sign  up 
prior  to  consideration  by  the  original 
parties  of  the  question  of  ratification. 
This  anticipation  shows  either  a  poor 
sense  of  diplomatic  timing  or  a  proclivity 
for  intimidation.  It  is  a  fact,  however, 
that  the  countries  of  the  world  are  quite 
well  aware  that  the  treaty  cannot  bind 
the  United  States  without  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Action  by 
the  U.S.  Senate  on  the  League  of  Na- 
tions Treaty  served  to  impress  this  fact 
indelibly  on  the  diplomatic  personnel 
throughout  the  world.  Their  significa- 
tion of  intent  to  become  parties  to  the 
Moscow  Treaty,  if  ratified,  was  done  in 
full  knowledge  of  this  fact,  and  they 
should  be  prepared  to  face  the  decision  of 
the  Senate,  whatever  it  is. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  the  image  or  prestige  of  the  United 
States,  whatever  it  now  Is,  would  be  Im- 
paired to  some  unascertainable  extent 
should  the  United  States  now  decline  to 
ratify  the  treaty. 

Prestige,  or  as  the  orientals  call  it,  face. 
Is  at  best  an  Illusory  and  transient  quan- 
tity, of  some  significance,  but  imp>ossible 
to  measure.  Its  consequences  are  rarely, 
if  ever,  determinative  of  issues.  Popu- 
larity is  desirable  and  fiattering  to  the 
ego  of  both  Individuals  and  nations,  but 
it  is  not  nearly  as  important  as  respect, 
and  never  so  valuable  as  to  warrant  pur- 
chase at  a  price  of  sacrifice  of  principle 
or  substance. 

With  the  proper  public  relations  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  the  protection  of  the 
lives  of  mankind,  and  turned  toward  the 
other  peoples  of  the  world,  for  a  change, 
the  United  States  could  minimize  any 
loss  of  f£u^  and  make  it  temporary,  at 
most. 

As  a  counterweight  to  the  risks  to  our 
deterrent  capability,  the  relatively  incon- 
sequential risks  from  damage  to  the 
image  of  the  United  States  are  not  ma- 
terially significant.  Dr.  Edward  Teller 
eloquently  summed  up  the  answer  to  the 
Iniernatlonal  imagery  question  when  he 
warned  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  that: 

If  you  reject  the  treaty  this  will  be  a  small 
mistake.  •  •  •  If  you  ratify  this  treaty.  I 
think  you  will  have  committed  an  enormous- 
ly bigger  mistake.  •  •  •  You  will  have 
given  away  the  future  safety  of  this  country. 

A    DBCISIVK    QUKSnON 

There  Is  one  underlying  and  over- 
riding question  on  which  judgment  as 
to  the  advisability  of  ratification  of  the 
treaty  by  the  United  States  must  turn. 

The  question  is :  Did  Khrushchev  make 
a  decision  in  the  spring  of  1963  to  aban- 
don reliance  on  nuclear  weapons  as  one 
means  by  which  he  could  or  would  at- 
tempt to  achieve  his  goal  of  world  domi- 
nation? 

There  can  be  no  serious  question  of 
the  fact  that  Khrushchev  still  adheres 
un.swervingly  to  the  resolute  aim  of 
Communists  to  dominate  the  world. 
Without  exception,  the  witnesses  who 
testified  on  the  question  of  ratification  of 
the   Treaty   of   Moscow   concurred   on 


Khrushchev's  continued  pursuit  of  this 
dangerous,  and  w£u:-pregnant  purpose. 

Prior  to  the  spring  of  1963,  there  is  no 
dearth  of  evidence,  in  both  actions  and 
words,  which  demonstrate  beyond  any 
doubt  that  Khrushchev  placed  a  pri- 
mary reliance  on  the  Communists' 
capability  to  develop  and  use  nuclear 
weapons,  In  the  form  of  either  nuclear 
war  or  the  op)en  threat  of  nuclear  war, 
to  achieve  their  goal  of  world  domina- 
tion. 

The  series  of  nuclear  weapons  tests 
conducted  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  1961 
and  1962  wsis  a  major  effort  to  which 
the  highest  priorities  and  preciously 
scarce  resources  were  devoted  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  quantity.  When  these 
tests  were  planned  and  executed,  Khru- 
shchev clearly  intended  to  rely  on  nu- 
clear weapons  as  a  means  of  conquest. 

In  1962,  Khrushchev  made  an  attempt 
to  upset  the  balance  of  nuclear  strike 
power  by  putting  nuclear  missiles  in 
Cuba  where  they  could  strike  at  the 
major  military  control  centers  of  the 
U.S.  nuclear  retaliatory  forces  by  the 
back  door,  where  we  had  no  warning 
net.  It  is  now  clear  that  Khrushchev 
was  attempting  to  set  the  stage  on  which 
he  thought  he  could  force  a  nuclear 
showdown  and  either  demand  our  sur- 
render or  pull  the  holocaust  string. 
Whether  he  would  have  chosen  to  de- 
liver an  ultimatum  or  to  unleash  a  sneak 
attack,  we  neither  know,  nor,  in  all  like- 
lihood, will  ever  learn.  Khrushchev's 
actions  in  Cuba  last  fall  do  prove  une- 
quivocally, however,  that  at  that  time 
Khrushchev  placed  heavy  reliance  on 
nuclear  weapons  as  a  means  of  conquest 
of  the  world,  and  particularly,  the  United 
States. 

In  mid-1962,  the  Soviets  published  a 
book  entitled  "Military  Strategy"  which 
is  edited  by  Marshal  V.  D.  Sokolovskii, 
who  until  1960  was,  among  other  things. 
Chief  of  the  Soviet  General  Staff.  This 
is  the  first  comprehensive  work  on  Com- 
mvmist  or  Soviet  military  strategy  since 
1923.  The  theme  of  this  enlightening 
work  is  unmistakable:  The  Soviets  be- 
lieve unquestionably  that  the  war  of  the 
future  will  be  nuclear  and  total.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Soviets,  the  initial  phase 
of  nuclear  war  will  be  decisive.  And  the 
Soviet  strategy  comes  through  loud  and 
clear,  both  from  emphasis  and  repeti- 
tion: "Preemptive  strike,"  which  in  the 
context  it  is  used  means  "surprise  at- 
tack." This  book,  the  most  authorita- 
tive words  one  can  get  from  the  Com- 
munists, shows  that  the  Soviet  strategy 
for  conquest  of  the  world,  in  1962,  lay  in 
the  nuclear  weapons  field. 

In  late  1962.  there  can  be  no  question 
of  Khrushchev's  reliance  on  nuclear 
weapons  as  one  potential  means  of  con- 
quest of  the  world.  If  such  reliance  has 
been  abandoned  by  Khrushchev,  the 
change  could  not  have  come  before  1963. 

The  question  as  to  Khrushchev's  in- 
tent, as  of  1963,  is  raised  by  the  f£u;t  that 
in  1963.  Khnishchev  reversed  his  pre- 
vious position  in  opposition  to  a  three- 
environmental  test  ban  treaty,  suid  nego- 
tiated, with  appearances  of  relish,  the 
Treaty  of  Moscow. 

Two  fundamentally  contradictory  the- 
ories   as   to   Khrushchev's   motivation. 


causing  his  flip-flop  in  position,  have 
been  advanced. 

The  theory  has  been  advanced  that 
Khnishchev  decided  in  1963  that  he 
could  never  hope  successfully  to  chal- 
lenge the  United  States  with  nuclear 
weapons.  The  theory  is  premised  on  the 
speculation  that  Khrushchev  was  badly 
shaken  by  the  close  brush  with  nuclear 
war  which  his  missiles-to-Cuba  effort 
precipitated.  The  ix)ssibility  is  also  ad- 
vanced that  the  results  of  the  Soviet 
series  of  tests  in  1961  and  1962  were 
disappointing  to  Khrushchev,  and  per- 
suaded him  that  nuclear  weapons  com- 
petition with  the  United  States  was 
hopeless.  To  this  is  added  the  premise 
that  Khrushchev  is  afraid  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  China's  nuclear  potential. 

The  alternate,  and  an  incongruous  ra- 
tionale, is  that  Khrushchev,  far  from 
abandoning  nuclear  weapons  as  a  means 
of  global  conquest,  reversed  his  position, 
under  changed  circimistances,  precisely 
for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  his  chances 
for  attaining  nuclear  sup>eriority.  It  is 
possible,  even  probable,  that  the  Soviet 
evaluation  of  their  series  of  nuclear 
weapons  tests  in  1961-62,  produced  new 
knowledge  in  nuclear  techniques.  This 
new  knowledge,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Soviets,  might  provide  the  basis  for  de- 
sign of  new  weapons  systems  which 
would  give  them  nuclear  superiority  or 
sufficient  nuclear  strength  to  make  ac- 
ceptable the  risk  of  a  showdown  ulti- 
matum or  a  surprise  attack  on  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world.  If  a  break- 
through in  technology  did  result  from 
the  Soviet  series  of  tests,  it  would  logi- 
cally be  to  their  advantage  to  secure  a 
freeze  or  the  maximum  inhibition  on  the 
acquisition  of  nuclear  technology  by  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world  in  those 
areas  of  technology  in  which  the  Soviet 
achievements  were  attained.  Since  So- 
viet productive  capability  for  weaixms 
systems  is  substantially  inferior  to  that 
of  the  United  States  and  other  free  na- 
tions, a  freeze  or  inhibition  on  new  tech- 
nological advantages  in  nuclear  weap- 
onry in  the  free  world  would  Increase 
the  probability  that  the  Soviets  could 
maniifacture  and  deploy  radically  new 
weapons  systems  sooner  than  could  the 
United  States.  The  three -environ- 
mental test  ban  treaty  would  accomplish 
such  an  objective. 

In  view  of  the  long  history  of  adher- 
ence by  Khrushchev  and  the  other  lead- 
ers of  commimism  to  their  overriding 
aim  and  goal  of  world  domination,  to- 
gether with  Khrushchev's  clearly  evi- 
denced reliance  on  nuclear  weapons  as 
one  means  to  accomplish  that  aim  and 
goal,  mere  words  from  Khrushchev  and 
other  Communist  leaders  are  hopelessly 
inadequate  to  overcome  the  strong  pre- 
sumption that  Khrushchev's  reliance  on 
nuclear  weapons  continues.  Unfortu- 
nately, insufficient  time  has  lapsed  since 
Khrushchev's  apparent  reversal  of  posi- 
tion for  the  more  idealistic  in  the  free 
world  to  observe  Communist  actions  from 
which  to  derive  a  conclusive  judgment  as 
to  his  intentions  with  regard  to  future 
reliances  on  nuclear  weapons. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  conclude  that 
Khrushchev's  reaction  to  the  develop- 
ments in  Cuba  last  fall  did  not  partake 
more   of   disappointment    than    fright. 
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His  actions  in  Cuba,  as  well  as  others, 
indict  him  as  a  calculating  man.  His 
reactions  attest  to  the  fact  that  his  mls- 
siles-to-Cuba  operation  was  undertaken 
only  after  due  consideration  of.  and 
preparations  for,  any  consequence  or  de- 
velopment. 

It  Is  Just  as  Improbable  that  Khru- 
shchev abandoned  his  reliance  on  nu- 
clear weapons  as  a  means  of  conquest 
because  of  the  Soviet  evaluation  of  the 
1961-62  series  of  tests.  Although  we 
have  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  Soviet 
tests  to  accurately  and  precisely  measure 
the  Soviet  gains  In  technology,  we  do 
have  aunple  knowledge  to  know  that  the 
Soviets  made  subsUntial  relative  gains 
as  compared  to  the  nuclear  state  of  the 
art  in  the  United  States.  Only  with  the 
aid  of  gullibility  as  a  lubricant  could  one 
swallow  the  proposition  that  Khru- 
shchev, at  the  very  time  when  he  had 
succeeded  in  making  substantial  gains 
on  VS.  nuclear  technology,  and  out- 
stripping the  United  States  techno- 
logically in  certahi  areas,  had  suddenly 
abandoned  his  reliance  on  nuclear 
weapons  as  a  means  of  conquest, 

Neitber,  In  the  Ught  of  known  facts, 
can  the  premise  that  Khrushchev  Is 
afraid  of  China  be  given  any  substantial 
credence.  Despite  the  evidence  of  a 
power  struggle  between  the  Communist 
leadership  in  the  Kremlin  and  the  Com- 
munist leadership  in  Peiplng.  the  fact 
remains  that  Red  China  Is  still  mili- 
tarily, and  to  a  major  degree,  economi- 
cally, dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union. 
If  Khrushchev  Is  really  afraid  of  Red 
China,  why  does  he  not  cut  the  trade 
strings  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Communist  bloc  to  Red  China,  and 
thereby  bring  down  the  present  Com- 
munist government  and  leadership  In 
China,  as  he  surely  could? 

There  are.  of  course,  a  number  of  facts 
known,  derived  from  actions  controlled 
by  Khrushchev  In  the  last  few  months, 
which  weigh  heavily  against  any  premise 
that  Khrushchev  has  abandoned  reliance 
on  nuclear  weapons. 

In  July  1963.  even  at  the  time  the 
Treaty  of  Moscow  was  being  negotiated, 
the  Soviet  Union  was  conducting  nuclear 

It  is  also  significant  that  Khrushchev 
did  not  agree  to  a  ban  on  vmderground 
testing,  accompanied  by  on-site  inspec- 
tions, n  he  had  contemplated  ending 
his  reliance  on  nuclear  weapons,  it  woxild 
logically  seem  to  his  advantage  to  have 
included  in  the  treaty  a  ban  on  under- 
ground testing.  It  was  also  somewhat 
more  than  significant  that  the  Soviets 
have  been,  and  even  now  are.  making 
extensive  preparations  for  underground 
testing. 

To  these  actions  can  be  added  the  ad- 
mittedly boastful  and  exaggerated  claims 
by  the  Soviets  that  they  now  have  nuclear 
superiority  over  the  United  States,  and 
that  their  nuclear  superiority  will  be  per- 
petuated by  the  Treaty  of  Moscow. 

As  late  as  September  3.  1963.  Marshal 
Malinovsky.  the  Soviet  Defense  Minister, 
wrote  In  Pravda  that  the  Soviet  Union 
can  "prove  its  complete  military  superi- 
ority over  the  United  States." 

Witnesses  for  the  administration  have 
stated  that  this  treaty  is  not  based  in 


any  part  on  trust  of  the  Communists  or 
trust  of  Khrushchev.  Technically,  the 
witnesses  are  correct.  The  word  "trust"' 
ii^plies  some  basis  in  fact  or  experience 
for  faith.  Yet.  the  opinion  that  Khru- 
shchev has  abandoned  his  reliance  on 
nuclear  weapons  as  a  means  of  achiev- 
ing his  aim  and  goal  of  world  domina- 
tion can  have  no  such  basis  in  fact  or  ex- 
perience, for  both  facts  and  experience 
support  a  contrary  and  incompatible  con- 
clusion exclusively.  Such  an  idealistic 
opinion  can  have  no  foundation  in  mere 
"trust";  such  an  opinion  can  derive  from 
nothing  more  substantive  than  naivete, 
gullibility,  and  mental  gyrations,  stimu- 
lated by  wishful  thinking. 

The  choice  between  these  alternative 
motivations,  which  are  attributed  to 
iChrushchev.  can  be  decisive — not  just 
at  to  the  question  of  whether  the  Senate 
will  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  of  Moscow,  but  also  to  the 
i^ues  of  freedom  and  slavery,  life  and 

death. 

suicmakt  or  issnxs 

What  should  be  the  decision  on  ratifl- 

clition? 

The  stakes,  or  consequences,  could 
prove  to  be  total:  freedom  or  slavery;  life 
or  death. 

The  Senate  is  faced  with  a  choice  be- 
tween the  realism  of  finite  deterrence 
and  the  idealism  of  disarmament. 

4  The  prerequisite  of  a  deterrent  force 
nothing  less  than  overwhelming  su- 
periority of  strategic  nuclear  forces,  the 
maintensince  of  which  is  a  severe  chal- 
lenge even  in  the  absence  of  any  self- 
imposed  limitations  on  our  ability. 
Whether  such  limitations  be  imdertaken 
Unilaterally  or  by  treaty. 

Against  those  risks  must  be  weighed 
ttie  nonmilitary  considerations:  The 
alight  contribution  to  some  inhibition  of 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons;  the 
desire  to  eliminate  the  diminutive,  but 
exaggerated  hazards  of  fallout,  and  the 
omotion-based  fear  of  It;  and  our  reluc- 
tance to  jeopardize  to  some  degree  the 
image  of  the  United  States,  to  the  extent 
ire  have  such  an  image,  as  a  leader  in  the 
idealistic  quest  for  a  disarmed  world. 
When  brought  down  from  the  clouds  sind 
weighed  in  scales  set  firmly  on  the 
fround,  these  nonmilitary  considerations 
<^use  the  scales  to  record  some  weight, 
l^ut  the  measurement  is.  on,  so  slight. 

In  the  final  analysis,  one  must  choose 
^tween  Incongruous  alternatives  as  to 
lOirushchev's  fundamental  motivation 
to  decide  the  fimdamental  question:  Has 
Khrushchev  abandoned  reliance  on  nu- 
clear weapons  as  a  means  to  achieve  his 
foal  of  conquest?  An  affirmative  answer 
0an  draw  for  support  on  nothing  more 
substantial  than  gullibility,  naivete,  and 
Wishful  thinking. 


OONCttrSION 

I 

The  situation  in  which  the  Senate  now 
finds  itself  is  illustrated  by  a  story  of  a 
hunter  and  a  bear :  A  hunter  took  care- 
ful aim  at  a  huge  bear.  About  to  pull 
the  trigger,  the  hunter  heard  the  sooth- 
ing, beguiling  voice  of  the  bear:  "Is  It 
hot  better  to  talk  than  to  shoot?  What 
do  you  want?  Let  us  negotiate — let  us 
talk  about  this." 

Lowering  his  rifle,  the  hunter  said :  "I 
want  a  fur  coat." 


"Good."  said  the  bear.  "That  is  nego- 
tiable. I  only  want  a  full  stomach.  Let 
us  negotiate  a  compromise." 

They  sat  down  tuid  negotiated.  After 
a  time,  the  bear  walked  away  alone. 

The  bear  had  his  stomach  full,  and 
the  hunter  had  his  fur  coat. 

Before  the  final  vote  Is  taken  on  the 
treaty,  and  before  the  Senate  undertakes 
to  play  the  role  of  the  hunter  in  this 
story.  I  would  again  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  Rudyard  Kipling's  words  in 
his  poem.  "The  Truce  of  the  Bear": 

When  he  stands  up  as  pleading,  in  wavertng. 

man-brute  guise. 
When  he  veils  the  hate  and  cunning  ol  his 

Uttle.  swinish  eyes; 
When    he   shows    as    seeking    quaxter,    with 

paws  like  hands  in  prayer. 
That  Is  the  time  of  peril — the  time  of  the 

Truce  of  the  Bear. 
Eyeless,  noseless,  and  Upless,  asking  a  dole 

at  the  door, 
Mantun,   the   old  blind  beggar,   he  tells  it 

o'er  and  o'er; 
Fumbling  and  feeling  the  rlflee.  warming  his 

hi^nria  at  the  flame. 
Hearing    our    careless    white    men    talk    al 

the  morrow's  game: 
Over    and    over    the    story,    ending    as    he 

began: — 
There  U  no  truce  with  Adam-rad.  the  Bear 

that  looks  like  a  Man. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
PEARSON  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  me  12  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  12  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Montana  for  his  fine 
coiu-tesy  in  suggesting  a  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized 
for  12  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  long  delay  the  Senate  in  these  clos- 
ing hours  of  the  debate  on  the  question 
of  whether  it  will  consent  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  I 
wish  to  comment  briefly,  however,  on 
three  matters  with  respect  to  this  sub- 
ject. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  concur  whole- 
heartedly in  the  statements  made  earlier 
today  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  with  respect 
to  the  methods  and  tactics  used  in  ne- 
gotiating and  presenting  this  treaty.  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  that  it  has  been 
presented  to  us  as  an  accomplished  fact 
which  some  Senators  feel  they  are  al- 
most compelled  to  approve.  A  repeti- 
tion of  procedure  of  this  type  with  re- 
spect to  future  treaties  can  serve  only 
to  downgrade  the  role  of  the  Senate  In 
the  constitutional  advice  and  consent 
process.  The  administration's  commit- 
ment of  our  Nation  to  this  treaty  before 
all  the  world  and  the  subsequent  strong 
reliance  on  the  "we  have  gone  too  far 
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to  turn  back  now"  argument  have  very 
clearly  handicapped  us  in  passing  upon 
the  merits  of  the  treaty.  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  join  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  any  other  Senators  in  tak- 
ing such  effective  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this 
procedure. 

Second,  I  wish  to  refer  briefly  to  the 
question  of  the  very  high  yield  nuclear 
bomb.  During  the  course  of  the  debate 
there  has  been  much  discussion  as  to 
whether  there  is  or  Is  not  a  military  re- 
quirement for  it  and  whether  such  a  re- 
quirement has  been  stated.  Let  me  say 
to  the  Senate  that  information  in  the 
record  of  the  hearings  of  the  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  Subcommittee  would 
serve  to  lay  this  question  to  rest  once  and 
for  all  and  to  establish  very  clearly  that 
'  a  military  requirement  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  very-high-yield  bomb  has  been 
both  laid  down  and  approved  by  high 
military  authority  and  high  civilian  au- 
thority. Although  direct  testimony  upon 
the  same  subject  was  released  to  the 
public  in  the  hearings  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  for  some  reason 
the  testimony  on  the  same  subject  before 
the  Preparedness  Investigating  Subcom- 
mittee was  marked  "classified,"  after  se- 
curity review.  I  have  very  strongly  in- 
sisted that  this  information  be  declassi- 
fied promptly,  so  that  I  might  be  able  to 
present  it  fully  to  the  Senate.  However. 
I  have  not  yet  been  successful,  and  there- 
fore I  am  not  in  a  position  to  furnish  the 
testimony  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
telegram  sent  by  me  on  September  16  to 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  In  It.  I 
urge  that  this  matter  be  declassified ;  and 
I  point  out  the  testimony,  and  urge  that 
it  be  declassified  as  soon  as  possible. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Septembeb  16,  1963. 
Hon.  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

In  view  of  open  testimony  on  subject  of 
military  need  for  large-yield  bomb  before 
foreign  relations  and  discussions  on  Senate 
floor.  I  urgently  request  that  testimony  on 
subject  before  Preparedness.  Including  your 
memorandum  of  September  9.  be  declassified 
for  public  release  without  delay. 

John  Stbnkis, 
Chairman,  Preparedness  Investigating 

Subcommittee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  doubt 
that  this  matter  came  to  the  personal 
attention  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
I  Intend  no  personal  criticism  of  him; 
but  this  case  illustrates  how  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government  is  the 
victim  of  those  who  administer  on  these 
subjects. 

I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  can  show  to  any 
Senator,  the  classified  testimony  we  had 
on  this  very  subject;  and  It  is  contrary 
to  that  of  the  witness  whose  testimony 
was  released. 

I  am  sure  the  testimony  showed  that 
there  is  no  military  requirement  for  such 
classification.  "The  testimony  was  hon- 
est; but  it  was  directly  contradicted  by 
the  testimony  of  other  military  witness- 
es of  equal  reputation.  The  first  testi- 
mony— that  such    a  bomb  is  not   re- 


quired— was  released,  whereas  the  other 
testimony — that  such  a  b(mib  is  required 
and  is  needed  now — was  held  to  be 
classified. 

I  am  bringing  up  this  matter  now.  not 
so  much  for  the  debate,  because  it  Is 
over,  but  because  we  were  promised  a 
report  on  this  matter  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, and  were  told  we  might  get  it  by 
last  Friday;  but  it  did  not  come.  Then 
a  report  on  the  release  of  this  testimony 
was  promised  to  be  given  today — if  at  all 
possible,  this  morning;  but  it  did  not 
come.  Then  it  was  promised  for  this 
afternoon,  if  possible;  but  it  did  not 
come;  and  none  has  come  yet. 

In  making  this  statement,  I  emphasize 
our  intention  to  follow  up  this  matter 
and  determine  the  extent  to  which  infor- 
mation of  this  kind  is  classified  and  is 
not  given  to  the  public. 

Our  subcommittee  intends  to  follow 
up  this  matter,  not  only  in  connection 
with  this  case,  but  also  in  connection 
with  others.  I  say  here  and  now  that 
I  will  continue  to  press  vigorously  for 
the  declassification  of  this  information 
and  other  information  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee,  but  has  not  been  cleared 
for  public  release,  according  to  our  rec- 
ords, although  the  testimony  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  was 
cleared  for  public  release. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  have  declared  that  they  will 
vote  for  ratification  of  the  treaty  now 
pending  before  us. 

I  believe  that  a  number  of  Senators 
who  will  3ast  such  an  affirmative  vote 
will  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  it 
is  the  intent  of  this  Government  to 
undertake  certain  measures  which  have 
come  to  be  known  as  safeguards.  These 
safeguards  were  proposed  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  in  their  formal  statement. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  concluded  that  the 
military  risks  inherent  in  this  treaty  can 
be  accepted  only  if  these  measures  are 
implemented  fully  and  effectively. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Senate  has 
a  unique  respKinsibillty  in  connection 
with  this  treaty  and  the  specified  safe- 
guards. The  general  assurances  we  have 
received  from  the  executive  branch  were 
specifically  requested  in  a  motion  sub- 
mitted to  the  Preparedness  Subcommit- 
tee by  the  Senator  from  Wsishington  [Mr. 
Jackson];  and  subsequently  the  motion 
was  approved  unanimously  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Armed  Services.  If 
the  Senate  consents  to  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  It  will  share  with  the  executive 
branch  responsibility  for  its  Impact  upon 
the  security  of  this  Nation.  Therefore, 
our  responsibility  csmnot  end  with  the 
vote.  We  must  follow  through  on  our 
insistence  that  the  safeguards  be  ful- 
filled; that  a  comprehensive,  aggressive, 
and  continuing  program  of  underground 
nuclear  testing  will  be  conducted;  that 
modern  nuclear  laboratory  facilities  and 
programs  will  be  maintained ;  that  stand- 
by facilities  and  resources  for  renewed 
atmospheric  tests  will  be  prepared  and 
maintained;  and  that  our  capability  to 
monitor  the  terms  of  the  treaty  will  be 
improved. 

It  was  this  consideration  that  impelled 
the  Preparedness  Investigating  Subcom- 
mittee In  Its  Interim  report  on  the  mili- 


tary implications  of  the  proposed  limited 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  to  state : 

To  permit  the  n.8.  Senate  to  monitor  the 
treaty  safeguards  it  is  necessary  that  the  ex- 
pressed good  intentions  be  supplemented  by 
definitive  programs  against  which  progress 
can  be  compared.  At  this  time  we  have  not 
received  details  of  testing,  preparedness,  and 
detection  Improvement  programs  which  will 
permit  the  safeguards  to  be  monitored  In  an 
effective  manner.  If  the  treaty  Is  ratified.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  Preparedness  Investi- 
gating Subcommittee  to  monitor  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  safeguards  and  It  woxild 
also  be  our  hope  that  other  committees  of 
the  Congress  having  Jurisdiction  in  these 
areas  would  cooperate  In  this  important  pro- 
grani. 

As  chairman  of  the  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce at  this  time  that  if  the  treaty 
is  approved,  the  subcommittee  plans  to 
follow  through  on  this  matter  and  to 
monitor  and  maintain  surveillance  over 
the  manner  in  which  the  safeguards  are 
implemented.  It  is  our  intention  to  re- 
port to  the  Senate  periodically  on  how 
successfully  the  requirements  necessary 
for  the  safeguards  are  being  fulfilled, 
how  effectively  our  military  security  and 
preparedness  programs  are  protected, 
and  upon  other  important  matters  in 
connection  therewith. 

We  propose  to  acquire  detailed  infor- 
mation about  the  planned  undergrovmd 
testing  program,  together  with  the  pro- 
posed test  schedules  and  the  objectives. 
We  hope  to  develop  si>ecific  information 
on  the  amounts  to  be  budgeted  for  im- 
provements to  our  nuclear  weapons  lab- 
oratories and  the  projects  associated 
with  these  expenditures.  We  will  re- 
quest a  schedule  for  the  availability  of 
diagnostic,  delivery,  and  sampling  air- 
craft; completion  dates  for  Johnson  Is- 
land test  facilities;  commitments  on  the 
availability  of  rocketry  and  specialized 
instrumentation  for  high-altitude  and 
an ti -ballistic-missile  systems  tests;  in- 
formation on  plans  for  the  acquisition 
and  use  of  testing  ranges ;  and  c  clear  in- 
dication of  effective  planning  for  the 
conduct  of  annual  exercises  by  the  joint 
task  force  to  perform  and  to  perfect 
high-altitude  and  anti-ballistic-missile 
experimentation,  if  the  need  and  the  op- 
portunity should  arise.  We  will  also 
seek  to  obtain  information  about  the 
progrfiun  and  schedule  for  the  contem- 
plated improvements  to  our  atomic  en- 
ergy detection  system. 

With  this  information,  the  subcom- 
xnittee  will  then  be  in  a  position  actually 
to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  safe- 
guards program  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  assurances  we  have  received  from  the 
executive  branch  are  being  carried  out, 
and  to  report  our  findings  to  the  Sen- 
ate. I  believe  it  is  essential  that  this  be 
done. 

Let  me  say  again,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  believe  this  treaty  has  brought  us,  for 
better  or  for  worse,  to  a  momentous  and 
significant  crossrosid.  While  my  concern 
for  the  security  and  survival  of  our  great 
Nation  and  my  understanding  of  the 
facts  do  not  permit  me  to  join  with  the 
majority  In  voting  for  approval  of  the 
treaty.  I  hope  and  pray  that  the  high 
hopes  of  its  sponsors  are  fulfilled  and 
that  it  does  lead  us  toward  a  brighter 
and  more  peaceful  world. 
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After  the  consideration  of  all  this  tea- 
tlmony — as  we  stated  originally  In  the 
report  of  the  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcoounittee,  with  reference  to  this 
phase  of  our  hearings — we  concluded 
solidly  that  this  treaty  would  deny  us  the 
necessary  opportunities  to  test  fully  and 
fully  meet  our  military  requirements, 
and  that  any  of  the  prospective  positive 
and  constructive  gains  resulting  from 
the  treaty  did  not  overcome  those  losses 
or  disadvantages  and  did  not  justify  our 
giving  up  what  we  are  having  to  sur- 
render and  what  we  will  surrender  under 
the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  remain  of 
the  opinion  and  the  final  conclusion  that 
the  treaty  does  jeopardize  our  security 
and  should  not  at  this  time  be  approved 
and  ratified. 

I  wish  especially  to  commend  the  dis- 
tingxilshed  majority  leader  [Mr.  Mans- 
riKLol  although  others  deserve  com- 
mendation, too — for  the  very  fine  way  in 
which  he  has  handled  this  extensive  and 
very  important  debate  preceding  what 
perhaps  will  be  the  most  important  vote 
in  the  Senate  in  many  years.  So  I  com- 
mend him  very  highly  for  the  very  fine 
way  in  which  he  has  performed  his  du- 
ties and  carried  out  his  obligations.  Cer- 
tainly he  continues  to  have  the  greatest 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  and  of  all  the  other 
Members  of  this  body.  I  thank  him  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  20  minutes.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator. from 
Mississippi  for  his  kind  word  and  for  his 
unfailing  courtesty,  consideration,  and 
graciousness  diiring  the  many  difflcult 
days  we  have  had  while  the  Senate  has 
been  considering  the  treaty.  It  is  true 
that  this  has  not  been  one  of  the  great 
debates  of  the  century;  but  I  believe  that 
In  many  respects  it  has  been  of  more 
fimdamental  significance  and  of  greater 
importance,  because  in  my  opinion  no 
other  treaty  in  which  this  country  has 
been  involved  has  been  gone  into  so 
deeply  and  so  thoro\ighly  and  by  so  many 
Senators,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
three  Senate  committees  held  hearings 
on  the  treaty  for  several  weeks,  and  from 
the  further  fact  that  the  Senate  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
held  hearings  for  an  even  longer  period 
of  time  on  the  military  aspects  of  this 
program. 

Now  we  have  been  told,  if  we  can  be- 
lieve the  news  tickers,  and  I  believe  the 
statement  is  true — that,  as  of  now,  ap- 
proximately 100  nations  have  formally 
ratified  or  signed  the  test  ban  treaty.  We 
know  that  six  nations — France,  Commu- 
nist China,  Albania,  North  Vietnam, 
North  Korea,  and  Cuba — have  given  no 
indication  that  they  will  sign  the  treaty. 

In  fact,  I  beUeve  exactly  the  opposite 
will  be  the  case— that  they  will  not  sign 
the  treaty. 

Now  the  hour  of  decision  Is  at  hand. 
Tomorrow,  at  10:30  ajn.,  the  Senate  win 


Tote  on  this  most  momentous  treaty. 
Which  will  mean  so  much  In  the  lives  of 
the  people  of  this  Nation  and  in  the  lives 
Of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  that  the  record  may  be 
straight,  let  me  say  that  It  should  show 
ihat  this  treaty  reflects  the  judgment  not 
Only  of  this  Democratic  administration 
but  of  its  predecessor  Republican  ad- 
ministration. It  is  a  tribute  to  the  per- 
$lstence  for  peace  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Eisenhower  no  less  than  Mr.  Kennedy. 

The  Record  should  show,  too,  that 
Members  of  this  body  have  played  an  Im- 
inense  role  In  the  conception  of  this 
treaty,  and  in  shaping  It  and  In  bringing 
it  to  this  moment  of  ultimate  decision. 
in  this  connection,  I  think  of  the  work  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
^uMPHKBYl.  the  distinguished  whip  and 
fchairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Disarmament,  of  the  work  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman], 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  HickekloopekI,  the 
$enior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken],  and  others  who  have  observed 
the  actual  process  of  negotiation  over  the 
years,  on  behalf  of  the  Senate  and  made 
significant  contributions.  I  think  of  the 
Work  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDD],  whose  creative 
tonceptlons  were  In  accord  with  the  mod- 
ifications which  ultimately  produced 
iagreement. 

I  think  of  the  bipartisan  contribution 
of  the  Senators  who  journeyed  to  Moscow 
jto  witness  the  signing  of  the  treaty — Mr. 
AncEN,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Pastore. 
Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Ftjlbright,  and  Mr. 
Humphrey. 

I  think  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell  1,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona I  Mr.  GoldwaterI  .  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI.  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thukmonb], 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smith]  ,  all  distinguished  experts  in  mili- 
tary matters,  whose  penetrating  ques- 
tions have  compelled  all  of  us  to  sharpen 
our  understanding  of  this  step.  The 
Record  should  reflect  their  contrlbu- 
tioris. 

And  It  should  reflect,  too.  Mr.  Presl- 
ident,  the  work  of  the  great  chairman  of 
I  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
[Mr.  Fulbricht].  In  considering  this 
treaty,  he  guided  not  only  the  members 
of  that  committee  but  the  Senators  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  in  one  of 
the  most  profound.  Impartial,  and  thor- 
ough studies  ever  conducted  by  an  agency 
of  the  Senate.  I  can  recall  of  no  other 
occasion  in  which  the  Senate  was  better 
equipped  by  the  work  of  its  committee 
to  proceed,  fully  informed  and  with  due 
deliberation  to  decision. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  allude 
to  the  contribution  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can who  sits  across  the  aisle,  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  the  distingiiished  mi- 
nority leader  [Mr.  DirksenI.  He  with- 
held his  judgment  xmtil  he  had  fully  in- 
formed himself  on  this  treaty,  until  he 
had  pondered  Its  implications,  not  to  his 
party,  not  to  himself  but  to  the  Nation 


and  to  the  living  generations  and  those 
yet  to  come.  When  he  knew  in  his  mind 
and  In  his  heart  that  It  was  right,  then 
and  only  then,  did  he  decide.  And  once 
having  decided,  he  was  as  a  rock  of  gran- 
ite, impervious  to  the  storms  of  criticism 
which  beat  about  him. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  Is  a  great 
American.  And,  Mr.  President,  he  could 
not  be  a  grreat  American  unless  he  were 
also  an  understanding  and  compassion- 
ate hiunan  being.  His  guidance,  his  re- 
assurance, his  wisdom.  In  this  Instance, 
increases  the  debt  which  the  leadership 
owes  to  him,  and  which  the  Senate  and 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  owe  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  his  high  patriotic  public 
service. 

Mr.  President,  shortly  we  will  vote  on 
the  question  of  advice  and  consent  to  the 
ratification  of  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty.  What  needed  saying  on  this 
treaty  has  been  said  again  and  again  in 
committee  and  on  the  floor.  It  ought  to 
be  clear  by  this  time  that  not  a  single 
Senate  proponent  favors  the  treaty  be- 
cause he  believes  that  the  Russians  have 
signed  it  out  of  love  for  the  United 
States.  There  are  no  dupes  in  the  Senate 
on  that  score.  The  Russians  have  their 
own  reasons  for  signing  this  treaty. 
They  are  not  necessarily  reasons  of  mili- 
tary advantage  at  all  although  that  pos- 
sibility has  been  discussed  thoroughly. 
Indeed,  one  does  not  have  to  search  far 
for  plausible  reasons  for  the  Russian 
signature. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  has  his  share  of  in- 
ternal difficulties.  The  Soviet-Canadian 
wheat  deal  of  Canadian  wheat  for  $500 
million  is  one  example.  The  Russian 
people  are  consumers,  too.  and  nucleon- 
ics is  not  yet  a  substitute  for  nutrition. 
The  race  to  the  moon  is  not  yet  produc- 
ing edible  green  cheese.  Missiles  are  not 
yet  delivering  milk.  Nuclear  fallout  does 
not  drop  as  the  gentle  rain  on  parched 
agricultural  lands. 

And  if  internal  difficulties  are  insuffi- 
cient to  explain  the  Russian  acceptance 
of  this  treaty,  we  may  find  other  reasons 
In  Mr.  Khrushchev's  external  difficulties 
and,  particularly,  in  the  Soviet  relation- 
ship with  China.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
confronted  with  a  militant  and  hostile 
ideological  challenge  from  the  Chinese. 
It  is  confronted  with  a  China  which  lays 
great  stress  on  its  racial  affinity  with  all 
Asians  as  against  European  Russia.  It 
is  confronted  with  growing  Chinese  ter- 
ritorial pressures  in  Central  Asia.  In  this 
connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Sunday  papers  carry  the  reports  from 
Moscow  that  Russia  charges  that  its 
frontier  was  violated  by  China  5,000 
times  in  1962.  And  also  in  this  connec- 
tion I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune  dated  September  23  and  a 
statement  which  I  made  on  September  6 
referring  to  the  Slno-Sovlet  border  issue 
as,  possibly,  a  major  motivation  In  the 
Russian  interest  in  the  nuclear  test  ban 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  short.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, quite  apart  from  military  matters. 
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there  are  any  number  of  plausible  reasons 
for  the  Soviet  Union  to  want  this  treaty 
with  the  United  States.  But  that  is  the 
business  of  the  Russians.    It  is  not  ours. 

Prom  our  point  of  view,  there  are  simi- 
lar valid  reasons  for  seeking  this  treaty. 
We  do  not  have  to  love  the  Russians  to 
see  the  advantages  of  this  treaty.  We 
have  only  to  recogrnize  what  unrestricted 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons,  let  alone  nu- 
clear warfare  itself,  may  do  to  the  civili- 
zation we  know  and  to  the  health  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  particularly 
to  younger  generations  here  and  on  the 
way.  Is  that  in  itself  not  sufficient  rea- 
son for  seeking  this  treaty? 

Let  no  Member  forget  that  this  treaty 
was  proposed  and  pursued,  not  by  Mr. 
Khrushchev,  but  by  President  Eisenhow- 
er and  by  President  Kennedy  in  succes- 
sion. And  let  no  Member  suggest  that 
they  pursued  it — and  none  has — because 
they  are  fools  or  careless  or  not  as  wise 
or  as  well  informed  as  Senators  in  these 
matters.  And  let  no  Member  suggest — 
and  none  has — that  these  Presidents  pur- 
sued the  treaty  for  any  reason  other  than 
that  they  were  convinced  that,  on  bal- 
ance, it  is  in  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States,  first  and  foremost. 

Now.  it  is  possible  to  disagree  with  the 
judgment  of  two  Presidents  in  succession. 
That  is  what  the  constitutional  practice 
of  ratification  is  designed  to  permit,  and 
I  question  no  Senator's  motives  if.  In  his 
judgment,  he  votes  in  the  end  for  the  re- 
jection of  this  treaty. 

But  I  would  plead  with  those  who  are 
so  inclined  to  consider  one  last  time  what 
the  failure  to  ratify  this  treaty  would 
mean. 

It  would  mean  the  resumption  of  tests 
in  the  atmosphere  and  on  the  sea,  not 
only  by  the  United  States  but  by  the  So- 
viet Union  as  well,  with  consequent  rise 
In  the  exposure  to  radiation-induced 
sicknesses  of  our  people  as  well  as  others. 

It  would  insure  a  marked  increase  in 
defense  expenditures  and.  hence,  in  the 
already  heavy  burdens  of  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer. For.  if  we  carmot  take  this  step 
toward  security  by  an  Instnmient  of 
peace,  then  it  follows  that  we  had  better 
put  more  of  oiu"  resources  into  the  In- 
struments of  war.  For  that  is  precisely 
what  others  will  also  be  doing,  as  the 
fears  and  antagonisms  multiply  in  the 
fertile  soil  of  a  sanctioned  international 
nuclear  anarchy. 

To  reject  this  treaty  would  be  to  pre- 
cipitate a  worldwide  revulsion  among  the 
dozens  of  nations  who  have  followed  the 
leadership  of  this  Nation  for  many  years 
and  who  have  already  signed  this  treaty 
in  good  faith. 

To  reject  this  treaty.  Mr.  President, 
will  be  to  snuff  out  that  fiicker  of  light 
which  for  a  brief  moment  lit  the  rational 
and  reasonable  hopes  of  the  Nation  and 
the  world. 

It  will,  in  short,  bring  an  end  to  the 
hope  for  a  more  reliable  peace  through 
negotiations,  and  properly  so.  For  it 
will  make  clear  that  while  the  President 
does  not  fear  to  negotiate,  the  Senate 
fears  the  consequences  of  negotiations 
which  are  finally  successful.  It  will 
make  clear  that  we  reject  these  conse- 
quences even  when  they  are  most  cir- 
cumscribed, even  when  we  have  taken 
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all  possible  steps  to  guard  against  the 
risks. 

These  are  some  of  the  considerations 
which  I  would  hope  the  Senate  will  bear 
in  mind  as  we  proceed  to  the  final  vote 
on  tomorrow  morning.  And  may  I  say, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  responsibility  for 
this  decision  is  not  assignable  to  any  sci- 
entist or  miUtary  or  civilian  official  of 
the  Government.  This  moment  is  for 
elected  Senators  alone.  It  is  for  us  to 
decide  to  join  with  or  to  refuse  to  join 
with  an  elected  President  to  safeguard 
through  the  treaty  the  interests  of  the 
people  and  the  States  which  we  repre- 
sent. 

Will  we  consent  to  put  this  very  lim- 
ited but  firm  brake  upon  the  headlong 
race  toward  the  nuclear  Inferno?  Can 
we  afford  to  take  this  chance?  Indeed. 
Mr.  President,  can  we  afford  not  to  take 
it? 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time. 

Exhibit  1 

[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Sept. 
23, 1963] 

Sparks  on  thi  Smo-Sovirr  Bordeb 

Of  all  the  former  Imperalist  powers  which 
had  helped  themselves  to  slices  of  Chinese 
territory  during  the  open  door  free-for-all 
period,  only  one  remains  with  extensive  hold- 
ings on  the  Asian  mainland.     It  Is  Russia. 

Ideological  debates  are  one  thing,  but  they 
are  largely  verbal  and  Intellectual.  Real  es- 
tate is  quite  another.  It  Is  something  to 
which  all  good  Communists,  like  the  capital- 
ists they  denounce,  attach  great  value. 

Pelplng  may  or  may  not  be  sincere  In  Its 
Ideological  debate  with  Moscow.  But  there  is 
now  little  doubt  that  It  is  deadly  serious 
about  Its  claims  to  Chinese  territory  which 
the  czars  had  conquered  and  which  the  pres- 
ent Communist  rulers  of  Russia  had 
inherited. 

The  Chinese  have  embarked  on  a  course 
which,  if  continued,  could  lead  to  a  denun- 
ciation of  the  Pelplng  treaty  of  1860.  ex- 
tracted from  the  Manchu  emperor  by  a  wily 
Russian  envoy  of  the  czar.  The  treaty  fixed 
the  present  Slno-Sovlet  frontier — a  frontlCT 
which  the  Chinese  refuse  to  honor. 

This  Is  proved  by  the  disclosure.  In  an  offi- 
cial Soviet  Oovemment  statement,  that  the 
Mao  Tse-tung  regime  has  attempted  "to  ap- 
propriate Individual  sections  of  Soviet  ter- 
ritory" and  had  violated  the  border  6.000 
times  during  1962  alone. 

There  have  been  border  clashes  between 
Russians  and  Chinese  throughout  their  his- 
tory. It  is  not  unlikely,  in  the  light  of  the 
extraordinary  Soviet  disclosure,  that  these 
clashes  have  been  resiuned  and  have  grown 
to  serious  proportions  during  1962  and  1963. 

The  renewal  of  physical  conflict  (as  dis- 
tinct from  Ideologicai  conflict)  goes  a  long 
way  toward  explaining  the  sudden  Soviet  in- 
terest in  coming  to  an  understanding  with 
the  Western  Powers.  We  may  now  have  an 
opportunity  to  extract  concessions  which  pre- 
viously were  beyond  our  reach.  Let's  hope 
President  Kennedy  and  his  Secretary  of  State 
make  good  use  of  It. 


ExHiarr  2 

STATClCKIfT    BT    Mr.    MaNSTIKU)   ON 

Septeicbb  6,  1963 
Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
obvious  reasons  of  health  and  skyrocketing 
oosts  of  armaments  which  provide  common 
or  parallel  motives  for  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  to  have  sought  the  test 
ban  treaty.  Beyond  the  obvious,  other  In- 
terests have  undoubtedly  entered  Into  the 
search  for  agreement  by  each  nation.    These 


are  not  necessarily  shared  interests  but 
nevertheless  they  are  a  part  of  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  balance  of  benefit  on  which  the 
treaty  rests. 

It  senna  to  me  that  the  Senate  should 
explore  all  of  these  factors  In  am  effort  to 
tmderstand  fully  what  Is  at  stake  In  the  act 
of  ratification.  Reference,  for  example,  has 
already  been  made  In  the  hearings  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  the  grow- 
ing estrangement  between  Russia  and  China. 
That  the  question  has  been  raised  suggests 
an  awareness  of  what  may  be  a  most  signifi- 
cant factor  In  the  Soviet  position  on  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty.  Yet  our  knowledge  of 
the  Russian-Chinese  estrangement  is  too  lim- 
ited to  permit  a  full  comprehension  of  Its 
Implications  either  for  Soviet  policy  or  our 
own.  For  one  thing,  our  reportorlal  cover- 
age of  the  UJSjSJI..  particularly  east  of  the 
Urals,  Is  extremely  limited  and  spasmodic. 
For  another,  our  knowledge  of  what  is  trans- 
piring In  China  comes  to  ub  largely  second 
or  third  hand. 

It  Is  understandable,  therefore,  that  the 
Slno-Sovlet  estrangement  has  been  analyzed 
In  the  press  and  elsewhere  largely  In  theoret- 
ical terms.  Scholars.  Journalists,  and  Intel- 
Ugence  technicians  pore  over  the  documenta- 
tion and  statements  and  reports  which 
emanate  from  Riissla  and  China.  And  in 
this  fashion,  the  estrangement  Is  Interpreted 
to  the  Nation  almost  wholly  In  terms  of 
Ideological  differences  and  the  struggle  to 
claim  the  high  priesthood  of  orthodoxy  In 
the  International  Commtmlst  movement  and 
with  it.  I  suppose,  the  right  to  preach  the 
eulogy  at  the  buiial  of  capitalism. 

These  Ideological  factors  are  undoubtedly 
deeply  Involved  and  I  woxold  not  for  a  moment 
underestimate  them.  But  If  I  may  be  so  bold 
as  to  suggest  It,  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
great  emphasis  which  is  given  to  them  in  the 
information  which  reaches  the  Government 
and  the  public  may  produce  a  serious  distor- 
tion of  our  concept  of  the  actual  situation. 
We  may  see  the  problem  largely  as  a  clash 
of  Marxist  theories  or  Communist  person- 
alities which  is  destined  to  disappear  as  soon 
as  the  theories  are  straightened  out  or  the 
present  leaders,  in  time,  go  the  way  of  all 
leaders. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  other,  more 
mundane  and  enduring  considerations  are 
Involved  in  present  Slno-Sovlet  dllHculties. 
considerations  which  wUl  not  easily  be  ex- 
ercised either  by  new  theories  or  new  leaders. 

It  is  to  one  of  these  considerations  that 
I  direct  the  attention  of  the  Senate  today. 
It  may  well  be  the  most  significant  factor 
in  the  Rxiss  Ian -Chinese  estrangement,  largely 
overlooked  In  the  overwhelming  emphasis 
which  has  been  given  to  the  ideological  dif- 
ferences between  Moscow  and  Pelplng.  I 
refer  to  the  geographic  and  cultural  con- 
vergence of  Russia  and  China  in  the  Inner 
recesses  of  the  Asian  continent. 

This  convergence,  Mr.  President,  has  been 
a  source  of  intermittent  friction  between 
the  two  countries  for  a  very  long  time.  It 
has  persisted  lrresi>ectlve  of  the  Ideological 
inclinations  of  Moscow  and  Pelplng  at  any 
given  time  In  history.  It  long  predates  the 
advent  of  conununlsm  In  China  and  even 
Russia.  Indeed,  It  predates  the  birth  of 
Karl  Marx  by  at  least  a  century. 

"Hie  first  recorded  clashes  between  Rus- 
sians and  Chinese  go  back  to  the  17th  cen- 
tury. Ttu*ee  hundreds  years  ago,  Riissslan 
traders  and  Cossacks  first  made  contact  with 
the  outposts  of  Chlnese-Manchu  Imperial 
power  In  the  region  north  of  Manchuria. 
The  early  zone  of  Riissian  influence  and 
authority  in  this  desolate  northeast  corner 
of  Asia,  as  against  China,  was  established 
by  a  series  of  treaties  beginning  with  that  of 
Nerchinsk  in  1689.  and  followed  by  Bur  and 
Klakhta  In  1737.  Klakhta  In  1768.  and  the 
Klakhta  protocol  tn  1792.  A  half  century 
later  the  Russian  press  southeastward  was 
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remimed  under  Count  Nikolai  Muravle^-I 
Amursky,  the  Governor  General  of  eastern 
Siberia,  and  Ma  chief  military  aide.  Capt., 
Gennadll  Ivanovich  Nevelakol.  Again  there, 
followed  a  consolidation  of  the  Russian  posi- 
tion, in  the  Treaty  of  Algxm  of  1868.  ThU 
ap-eement  broiight  Into  Russian  possession 
large  areas  of  northeast  Asia  which  had  pre- 
Tloxisly  been  under  Manchu  control. 

Subaequently,  Rxisaia  as  well  as  other 
European  powers  and  Japan  exacted  by  guile, 
bribery,  or  naked  power,  special  economic 
privileges  and  territorial  concessions  fromi 
weak  and  corrupt  imperial  officials  of  China. 
By  this  process,  the  Russians  penetrated 
south  into  Manchuria,  establishing  them-i 
aelves  at  Dairen  and  Port  Arthur  on  the  YeH 
low  Sea  by  the  end  of  the  19th  century  and 
penetrating  Korea  which  had  been  for  4 
long  time  in  a  tributary  relationship  withi 
Peiping. 

Since  that  high  water  mark,  Russian  ln-i 
fluence  in  northeast  Asia  at  the  expense  of 
China  has  nuctuated.  In  the  face  of  t^ 
Japanese  advance  and  the  weakness  of  th^ 
early  Soviet  state,  it  receded.  Under  thd 
communism  of  Stalin  It  advanced  once  mor^ 
at  the  end  of  World  War  H.  And  under  th^ 
communism  of  Khrushchev  It  receded  onc0 
more  after  the  Chinese  Communists  cam4 
to  power  In  Pelplng. 

Our  sources  of  Information  are  insufflcleni 
to  provide  a  clear  delineation  of  where  th« 
present  line  of  convergence  may  lie,  as  be-» 
tween  Russian  and  Chinese  Influence  in 
northeast  Asia.  We  are  not  even  sure  o< 
what  the  precise  situation  in  this  connec-* 
tion  may  be  in  Korea  where  we  are  deeplj 
Involved,  let  alone  in  Manchuria,  of  whlcl^ 
we  know  very  little.  One  thing  U  reasonablj 
certain,  however,  the  actual  Russian -Chinese 
conversion  does  not  bear  much  relationship 
to  the  border  demarcations  as  shown  oa 
ordinary  maps.  It  U  also  clear,  in  any  events 
that  the  convergence  In  the  northeast  is  stlU 
much  further  south  and  east  of  any  ILnf 
which  would  have  been  recognized  by  a 
Ching  emperor  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  ii^ 
the  17th  century,  the  18th  or  early  19t4 
century.  I 

The  recent  history  of  the  Chinese-Russia* 
convergence  in  northeast  Asia  has  been  aff 
fected,  of  course,  by  the  appearance  of  Com*- 
munlst  Ideology  in  Rxissia  and  China.  But 
BvifUcient  experience  is  now  accumiUated  tt> 
suggest  that  the  future  history  of  the  re* 
glon  will  hardly  be  dominated  by  this  fact- 
tor. 

And  the  history  of  the  northeast,  a  hls»- 
tory  of  Russian  advance  and  recession  an<l 
advance — sometimes  warlike  and  Imperious 
and  sometimes  peaceful  and  conciliatory-^ 
finds  parallels  elsewhere  in  central  Asia. 
During  the  last  century,  for  example,  Mon- 
golia was  entirely  vmder  nominal  Chinese 
sovereignty.  It  was  largely  the  efforts  of 
Russians  under  the  czars  coupled  with  the 
weakness  of  the  later  Manchu-Chlng  Ernj- 
perors  which  brought  about  a  loosening  <k 
Chinese  control  over  the  vast  stretches  of 
land  now  identified  as  the  Outer  Mongolian 
People's  Republic.  And  It  was  largely  thie 
same  combination  of  Soviet  strength  anfl 
Chinese  weakness  under  the  Chinese  N^ 
tlonal  Republic  which  resulted  in  1922,  1*1 
the  establishment  of  an  Outer  Mongolia, 
not  only  Independent  of  China  but  brought 
progressively  into  a  relationship,  apparently 
in  the  nature  of  a  protectorate,  with  tl<e 
UJSJBil. 

South  and  west  of  Outer  Mongolia  we  find 
in  Slnklang  the  same  flow,  ebb  and  flow  of 
Rxuslan  Influence.  Here,  as  elsewhere  the?e 
was  for  a  centviriee  a  tradition  of  Chinese 
suzerainty  over  small  principalities  of  trlbfl 
peoples.  But  here  as  elsewhere  this  suze- 
rainty has  been  quite  devoid  of  Blgnlflcan<je 
in  the  absence  of  strong  Chinese  central 
power  to  assert  It.  Thus,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  southwest  edges  of  Slnklang  wete 
chipped   away   and   added   to   what   Is   now 


the  contlguoiis  territory  of  the  U.8.S.R. 
And  even  as  recently  as  World  War  n  the 
Russians  exercised  for  a  time  something  close 
to  Indirect  domination  over  principal  trading 
centers  and  caravan  Junctions  In  Slnklang. 
Especially,  since  the  advent  of  Chinese 
Communist  control  over  the  mainland,  the 
line  of  convergence  as  between  Russia  and 
China  In  the  Slnklang  area  has  appearently 
been  pushed  back  westward  once  again. 
But  how  far  and  how  firm  this  recession  of 
Soviet  Influence  has  been,  we  do  not  really 
know  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

To  recapitulate,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
sought  to  point  out  to  the  Senate,  that, 
historically,  there  has  been  not  a  fixed  but 
a  shifting  and  uncertain  line  of  convergence 
between  Russia  and  China  In  the  inner  re- 
cesses of  the  Asian  Continent  This  line,  Mr. 
President,  Is  not  necessarily  the  border  as 
shown  on  contemp>orary  maps  but  rather  the 
changing  extremity  of  the  eastward  and 
southward  reach  of  Russian  Influence  and 
the  westernmost  and  northerrunost  extension 
of  enforclble  Chinese  control. 

Further,  history  Indicates  that  while  there 
have  been  periods  of  stalemate  and  recession, 
the  overall  pattern  in  the  region  for  several 
centuries  was  that  of  Russian  advance.  It 
was  an  advance  which  paralleled  roughly 
the  spastic  but  steady  decay  of  the  Manchu- 
Chlng  dynasty  through  the  reigns  of  a  num- 
ber of  Emperors.  And  It  drew  strength  from 
the  debilitation  of  the  successor  Chinese  Re- 
public In  World  War  n  and  the  collapse  of 
the  Japanese  Intrxislon  on  the  Asian  main- 
land In  that  conflict. 

What  prompts  me  to  make  these  observa- 
tions at  this  time,  Mr.  President,  Is  that 
they  may  be  of  more  than  historic  interest 
in  the  light  of  the  present  Slno-Soviet  es- 
trangement. This  break  comes  at  a  time 
when  there  has  emerged  in  Peiping  once 
again,  a  strong  centralization  of  Chinese 
power.  To  be  sure,  the  government  which 
wields  this  power  proclaims  Its  Marxism.  In- 
deed, It  claims  to  be  more  Marxist  than  Mos- 
cow. Yet  Insofar  as  Chinese  Marxism  is 
expressed  In  practice  on  the  borders  of  China, 
it  appears  to  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance 
to  classic  Chinese  d3rna8tlc  policy. 

There  are  strong  indications,  for  example, 
that  the  present  Chinese  Government  is 
not  disposed  to  regard  any  of  its  borders — at 
least  none  fixed  after  the  time  of  the  ad- 
vanced decay  of  the  Ching  dynasty — as  per- 
manently constricting  on  the  outward  ex- 
tension of  Its  power.  That  such  Is  the  case 
Is  Indicated  by  the  Chinese  assertion  in 
Korea,  in  Vietnam,  in  Laos,  In  Tibet,  and 
beyond  Tibet  Into  Ladakh  and  the  Northeast 
F*rontler  Agency  at  the  two  extremities  of 
the  Indian  subcontinent. 

What,  then,  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  border 
regions?  Are  these,  too,  to  be  affected  by 
the  reassertlon  of  Chinese  power?  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  recession  of  Soviet 
influence  in  Manchuria  and  Slnklang,  al- 
though to  what  extent  and  how  voluntarily 
It  has  occurred,  we  do  not  know  with  any 
degree  of  precision.  But  whatever  its  extent, 
it  wo\Ud  be  a  relatively  minor  recession 
should  the  Chinese  assertion  against  the 
U.8.SJI..  in  time,  parallel  its  policies  with 
regard  to  Korea,  southeast  Asia,  and  the 
Chinese- Indian  border  region.  If  there  is 
this  parallel  then  the  Chinese  claim  against 
the  U.S.SJi.  could  conceivably  extend  out  of 
Slnklang,  through  the  Soviet  Pamire  to  Af- 
ghanistan. It  could  also  embrace  all  of 
Outer  Mongolia  and  the  Soviet  Maritime 
Provinces  along  the  Pacific.  For  these  areas 
fell  within  the  reach  of  Manchu  China  In 
the  heyday  of  the  dynasty. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  In  this  connection, 
Mr.  President,  that  when  Mr.  Khrushchev, 
late  last  year,  taunted  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists for  accepting  the  presence  of  colonial- 
ists In  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  and  Macao 
while  urging  him  to  act  against  the  United 
States,  he  was  answered  in  an  editorial  on 


March  8  in  the  Chinese  People's  Daily  and 
Red  Flag  which  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"During  the  hundred  or  so  years  preceding 
the  victorious  Chinese  revolution,  the  colo- 
nial and  imperialistic  powers — the  United 
States  of  America,  Great  Britain,  France, 
czarist  Russia.  Germany.  Japan,  Italy.  Aus- 
tria, Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  and 
Portugal — became  unreservedly  engaged  In 
a  campaign  of  aggression  against  China. 
They  Imposed  on  the  various  regimes  of  the 
old  China  numerous  unequal  treaties:  The 
Treaty  of  Nanking  In  1842;  the  Treaty  of 
Aigun  in  1858;  the  Treaty  of  Tsientsln  In 
1858:  the  Treaty  of  Peiping  in  1860;  the 
Treaty  of  III  In  1881;  the  Convention  for  the 
Extension  of  Hong  Kong  in  1898;  the  Treaty 
of  1901;  etc.  By  virtue  of  these  unequal 
treaties,  they  annexed  Chinese  territory  In 
the  north,  south,  east,  and  west;  or  they 
caused  territories  to  be  ceded  to  them  on 
lease  along  the  coast  of  China  and  even  in 
the  Chinese  hinterland.  When  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  was  founded  in  1949,  our 
Government  clearly  stated  Its  Intention  of 
eventually  reexamining  all  the  treaties  con- 
cluded by  previous  Chinese  regimes  with  for- 
eign governments  and.  according  to  their  re- 
spective texts,  either  recognizing,  denounc- 
ing, revising  or  renegotiating  them  at  the 
appropriate  time." 

Note,  Mr.  President,  the  reference  in  this 
catalog  of  unequal  treaties  to  the  Treaty  of 
Algun  which  fixed  the  present-day  bound- 
aries In  Manchuria  at  China's  expense  and 
to  Russia's  advantage.  And  note  in  con- 
Junction  therewith  this  paragraph  in  the 
same  editorial : 

"Certain  persons  (an  obvious  reference  to 
Mr.  Khrushchev)  would  like  us  to  raise  the 
question  of  the  unequal  treaties  here  and 
now  •  •  •.  Have  they  realized  what  the 
consequences  of  this  might  be?" 

The  Implication  Is  clear,  Mr.  President. 
The  Chinese  regard  certain  Soviet  territories, 
no  less  than  Hong  Kong  and  Macao  and  For- 
mosa, as  having  been  taken  Inequitably  from 
China  and  subject,  therefore,  to  Chinese 
claim. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  leave 
the  impression  that  China  is  about  to  em- 
bark upon  a  general  war  with  Russia  to 
bring  back  Into  the  historic  embrace  of 
Peiping,  certain  lands  along  the  inner  Asian 
borders.  But  I  do  suggest  that  the  arrow 
tips  of  Chinese  Infiuence  are  already  pointed 
outward  from  Pelplng  Into  these  sparsely 
Inhabited  regions  whose  predominant  popu- 
lation Is  neither  Chinese  nor  Russian  but 
Mongol  and  other  tribal  peoples.  Many 
techniques  are  already  apparently  operating 
to  thU  end.  Including  the  Chinese  aid  pro- 
grams In  Outer  Mongolia  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  autonomous  tribal  groupings  on 
Chinese  territory.  Certainly,  such  limited 
information  as  we  have  with  respect  to  the 
region  hints  at  the  likelihood  that  the  Chi- 
nese arrows  have  begun  to  prick  the  Rus- 
sians In  these  remote  regions. 

I  would  suggest  further.  Mr.  President, 
that  Soviet  foreign  policy  is  not  formed  in 
Ignorance  of  these  recent  developments  or 
the  history  which  I  have  Just  recounted,  or 
of  the  actions  of  the  Chinese  in  southeast 
Asia  and  on  the  Indian  border.  And  there 
Is  no  reason  to  assume  that,  because  It  Is 
Communist.  Russian  foreign  policy  is  con- 
cerned any  less  with  such  considerations  than 
might  be  the  case  with  the  foreign  policy 
of  any  other  nation. 

I  would  suggest,  finally,  that  It  is  becom- 
ing apparent  that  we  have  been  in  error  in 
assuming  for  so  long  that  the  iron  hand  of 
Moscow  was  so  unshakeably  fixed  on  Pelplng 
that  it  had  superseded  all  other  factors  for 
all  time  In  the  considerations  of  the  Com- 
munist leaders  in  China.  Theoretical  Com- 
munist world  unity,  whatever  Its  weight,  has 
not  replaced  certain  enduring  factors  In  the 
relationships  of  Russia  and  China  as  they 
are  Indicated  to  us  by  history. 
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And  one  of  theee  factors,  perhaps  the  most 
significant,  as  I  have  tried  to  explain  to  the 
Senate  today.  Is  the  convergance  of  Russian 
and  Chinese  influence  in  the  vast  inner  re- 
cesses of  Asia.  The  problems  which  are 
posed  by  the  convergance  are  not  essentially 
those  of  Marxist  theory.  Any  they  certainly 
are  not  those  of  a  common  border  dispute, 
that  is.  whether  to  move  the  markers  a  few 
yards  or  a  few  miles  in  one  direction  or  the 
other.  What  Is  Involved  Is  the  ultimate 
disposition  and  utlllzaUon  of  a  reserve  of 
millions  of  square  miles  of  territory  largely 
devoid  of  human  habitation. 

This  land  and  its  contents  constitute  an 
enormous  and  largely  unexplored  and  un- 
explolted  reso\u-ce.  Heretofore.  It  may  have 
been  of  minor  Importance  because  of  the 
inadequacies  in  techniques  of  modern  de- 
velopment and  transportation,  particularly 
In  that  part  of  the  world.  But  with  the 
rapid  dissemination  and  multiplication  of 
these  techniques,  the  region  grows  rapidly  in 
significance  to  the  two  great  peoples  which 
converge  upwn  it.  And  it  grows,  too,  In 
significance  as  the  population  of  China,  al- 
ready in  the  vicinity  of  700  million,  and 
growing  at  the  rate  of  13  to  15  million  a  year, 
expands  explosively  and  presses  ever  more 
heavily  on  limited  resources  even  for  a  bare 
minimum  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

So.  Mr.  President,  if  we  wish  to  understand 
fully  the  motives  of  the  Soviet  Union  In 
seeking  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  we  ought 
not  to  overlook  the  factor  of  the  Slno-Soviet 
convergence,  a  factor  which  is  clearly  indi- 
cated by  history  but  which  cannot  be 
weighed  acciirately  without  a  better  under- 
standing of  what  is  presently  transpiring 
In  Interior  Asia. 

In  any  event,  it  would  be  unwise  to  dis- 
miss the  likelihood  of  a  growth  of  tension 
at  various  points  of  contact  along  the  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  this  vague  frontier.  Some 
'might  anticipate  with  relish  the  prospects  of 
these  clashes,  even  If  they  were  nuclear.  That 
prospect  might  be  bent  and  twisted,  I  sup- 
pose, into  an  argument  against  the  proposed 
treaty  to  ban  nuclear  tests. 

But  that.  Mr.  President,  would  be  a  most 
distorted  view  of  nuclear  realities  and  con- 
temporary international  relations.  For  if 
the  flames  of  a  great  nuclear  conflagration 
are  lit,  it  wiU  matter  llUIe  who  holds  the 
match  or  where  In  the  world  it  Is  struck. 
Even  the  vastness  of  central  Asia  would  be 
Insxifflclent  to  contain  the  holocaust  or  to 
confine  it  to  the  two  massive  Communist 
powers  of  Eurasia.  No,  Mr.  President,  the 
probability  of  Increasing  tension  in  the  Slno- 
Soviet  convergence,  as  in  the  case  of  all  sig- 
nificant International  tensions,  is  one  more 
reason  for  seeking  to  bring  about  rationsd 
control  over  the  growth  and  spread  of  the 
Immense  destructive  power  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Rather  than  an  argument  against  this 
treaty,  then,  this  probable  tension  in  Slno- 
Sovlet  relations  Is  an  argument  for  this 
Nation  to  seek  to  Improve  its  comprehen- 
sion of  the  actual  situation  which  exists  In 
central  Asia.  For  that  region  and  what 
transpires  in  it  is  likely  to  have  a  most  pro- 
found significance  In  a  world  In  which  the 
peace  and  security  of  this  Nation  Is  closely 
Interwoven  with  that  of  all  others. 


[Prom  the  Baltimore    (Md.)    Sun,   Sept.   6, 

1963] 
Peiping  Accusis  Moscow  of  Plot  To  Stir 

Uprising  in  China  Asea.  Sees  Two  Nations 

ON  Brink  or  Split 

Tokyo,  September  6. — The  Chinese  Com- 
munists accused  the  Soviet  Union  today  of 
trying  to  foment  an  uprising  in  Red  China 
with  the  aid  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Chinese 
In  a  remote  Slnklang-Soviet  borderland. 
Ther  said  Soviet-Chinese  relations  have 
reached  "the  brink  of  a  split." 

The  Chinese  reported  the  alleged  Soviet 
I^Jan    horse    plot    against    Red    China    In 


broadcasts  which  said  differences  in  the  in- 
ternational Communist  movement  have 
reached  "a  new  stage  of  unprecedented 
gravity." 

A  broadcast  monitored  here  said  the  Rus- 
sians admitted  tens  of  thousands  of  Chinese 
into  Soviet  territory  last  year  in  an  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  Chinese  local  government 
at  m,  a  district  bordering  the  Soviet  Union 
In  northwest  Slnklang  Province.  The  area 
in  central  Asia  was  occupied  by  Imperial 
Russia  In  1861-1870. 

itrst  mention 

The  accusation  was  the  first  mention  of 
Incidents  along  the  thousands  of  miles  of 
border  separating  the  squabbling  giants  of 
communisnL 

The  radio  said  the  Chinese  were  "allured" 
or  "threatened"  to  Induce  them  to  Join  a 
plot  by  Soviet  officials  in  Slnklang  under 
order  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party.  It 
gave  no  other  details  of  the  alleged  plot 
except  to  say  that  the  Chinese  Government 
had  made  several  protests  to  the  Russians 
for  the  return  of  the  Chinese  and  had  been 
refused. 

The  matter  has  not  been  settled,  it  added. 
Peiping  accused  the  Kremlin  of  fostering  a 
"two  Chinas"  policy.  In  the  new  massive 
verbal  attack  on  the  Soviet  leadership  the 
Chinese  also  took  the  credit  for  the  crushing 
of  the  Hungarian  revolt  in  the  fall  of  1956. 

soviet  taunt 

From  the  Moscow  side  of  the  verbal  barri- 
cades came  a  taunt  from  Hya  Ehrenburg, 
Soviet  writer,  that  the  Chinese  are  bent  on 
instigating  a  global  nuclear  conflict  which 
they  would  sit  out  as  spectators  and  hope  to 
Biirvlve  as  victors. 

Pelplng's  charges  were  in  broadcasts  of  a 
statement  published  in  both  the  official  Peo- 
ple's Dally  and  the  Communist  Party's  theo- 
retical Journal,  Red  Flag.  The  statement 
was  in  answer  to  Moscow's  July  16  accusa- 
tion that  China  was  trying  to  set  up  new 
world  headquarters  for  communism  In  Pel- 
plng and  split  the  world  along  racial  lines. 

The  Chinese  charged  that  In  1956.  "at  the 
critical  moment  when  the  Hungarian 
counterrevolutionaries  had  occupied  Buda- 
pest," the  Soviet  leaders  for  a  time  "intended 
to  adopt  a  policy  of  capitulation  and  aban- 
don Socialist  (Communist]  Hxingary  to 
counterrevolution." 

"We  insisted  on  the  taking  ot  all  the  nec- 
essary measxires  to  smash  the  counterrevo- 
lutionary  rebellion,"    the    Chinese   said. 

Soviet  tanks  and  troops  crushed  the  revo- 
lution with  an  attack  on  Budapest  in  No- 
vember 1956. 

The  Chinese  claimed  Premier  Khrushchev 
propKJsed  4  years  ago  that  they  accept  the 
"two  Chinas"  theory  and  acknowledge  the 
rule  of  the  Nationalists  on  Formosa.  As  far 
as  the  record  shows  at  the  United  Nations, 
however,  Russia  has  violently  opposed  the 
"two  Chinas"  formula  for  resolving  the  ques- 
tion of  Chinese  representation. 

The  Chinese  charge  was  contained  in  a 
little-noted  section  of  Pelplng's  reply  Sunday 
to  Soviet  charges  August  21  that  Commxinlst 
China's  enmity  resulted  from  a  Soviet  re- 
fusal to  give  that  country  atomic  weapons. 

The  statement  also  repeated  claims  that 
Soviet  leaders  had  raised  the  quarrel  from 
the  Communist  Party  to  Government  level. 
The  border  troubles,  recall  of  Soviet  special- 
ists and  tearing  up  of  hundreds  of  contracts 
proved  this,  it  said. 

It  also  repeated  charges  of  "great  power 
chauvinism" — another  way  of  writing.  "Do 
what  I  say  because  I'm  stronger  than  you" — 
against  the  Russians  and  accused  them  of 
otherwise  violating  the  norms  of  Interparty 
relations. 

There  was  no  Immediate  Soviet  reply  to 
the  Chinese  charges  and  the  grave  assess- 
ment of  relations. 

The  official  Government  newspaper  Izves- 
tla,  however,  kept  up  the  drumfire  ot  Mos- 


cow's propaganda  against  China.  It  spoke 
of  the  "empty  talk  of  the  Chinese  leaders** 
and  alleged  their  view  was  that  •'Communist 
society  will  be  made  up  of  people  who  have 
lofty  ideals  but  empty  stomachs." 

"It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  a  greater  mis- 
take," Izvestla  wrote. 

A  waoLE  series 

The  Chinese  editorial  said  the  Soviet  "er- 
rors are  not  just  accidentlal.  Individual  and 
minor  errors,  but  a  whole  series  of  errors  of 
principle  which  endanger  the  interests  of  the 
entire  Socialist  camp  and  International 
Communist  movement." 

It  said  they  dated  from  Khrushchev's  de- 
nunciation oX  Stalin  at  the  20th  Congress  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  Party  in  February. 
1956,  and  his  simultaneous  proclamation  of 
a  new  Communist  dogma — that  war  Is  no 
longer  Inevitable. 

After  boasting  of  how  hard  their  own 
leaders  had  tried  to  avoid  a  split,  the  oore 
of  the  Chinese  article  said : 

"Nevertheless,  the  CPSU  (Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union)  leaders  are  de- 
termined 'to  go  our  own  way'  and  have 
pushed  Slno-Soviet  relations  to  the  brink  of 
split  and  have  carried  the  differences  In  the 
international  Communist  movement  to  a  new 
stage  of  unprecedented  gravity." 

KENEGAOE   TITO 

The  article  bitterly  accused  the  Soviet 
Union  allying  Itself  "with  the  United  States 
against  China"  and  also  with  the  "renegade 
Tito"  (President  Tito  of  Yugoslavia). 

One  erf  the  ways  the  Kremlin  tried  to  curry 
favor  with  the  United  States,  Pelplng's 
Sunday  statement  said,  was  recommending 
acceptance  of  the  NaUontdist  regime  on 
Formosa. 

The  Chlneee  Government  said  Khru- 
shchev made  his  suggestion  In  October 
1959,  following  his  visit  to  the  United  States. 
Shortly  after  his  rettim  he  went  to  Pelplng 
for  secret  talks  with  Mao  Tse-tung,  Chinese 
Red  boss,  during  Red  China's  10th  anniver- 
sary celebrations. 

Such  a  Khrushchev  proposal  oould  ac- 
count for  the  extrawxllnary  chill  which  de- 
scended on  the  Pelplng  visit  and  the  absence 
of  a  formal  ootnmunique  when  It  ended. 

Khrushchev  is  said  to  have  ocxnpared 
Formosa  to  the  Far  Eastern  Republic  which 
existed  between  1920  and  1922  after  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution,  and  to  have  noted  that 
Lenin  had  recognized  it.  It  eventually  was 
taken  over  by  Russia. 


China  Builds  Defenses  on  Its  Russian 
Border 

Hong  Kong,  September  6. — C<»nmunlst 
China  has  sent  900.CK)0  students  to  build  de- 
fenses in  Slnklang  Province  bordering  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  South  China  Morning  Post 
reported  today. 

The  British-owned,  English-language  pa- 
per quoted  a  refugee  from  Red  China  as  say- 
ing the  volunteers  Included  more  than  30,000 
students  from  Shanghai  who  responded  "to 
have  something  to  do."  Most  were  Junior 
middle  school  students  who  couldn't  get  into 
senior  middle  schools  because  of  limited  ae- 
conunodatlons,  he  said. 


(Frcan  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post,  Sept.  6. 

1963) 

Peiping  Sees  SPLrr  With  Russia  Near  After 

Border  Plot 

ToKTO,  September  6. — Communist  C^hlna 
said  today  that  Its  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  have  reached  "the  brink  of  split,"  in 
part  because  the  Russians  have  been  "pro- 
voking troubles  on  the  Slno-Sovlet  border." 

A  Peiping  broadcast  monltorted  hers 
charged  that  last  April  and  May  there  was  a 
Soviet  plot  to  overthrow  a  local  Chinese  dis- 
trict government  In  the  111  district  In  Sln- 
klang Province,  which  borders  on  the  Soviet 
Union. 
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The  Pelplng  radio  broadcast  the  cliarge  In 
a  long  8tat«ment  that  declar«l  that  differ- 
ences In  the  Soviet-Chinese  relaUonahlp 
have  reached  "a  new  stage  oX  unprecedented 

The  broadcast  also  charged  that  the  Soviet 
Union  wanted  to  'adopt  a  poUcy  of  capitula- 
tion" In  the  1956  Hungarian  revolution,  but 
gave  up  the  Idea  under  strong  Chinese  pres- 
sure.   

naST  KPTKLATVOV 

The  border  row.  the  flrst  to  be  formally 
revealed  by  either  nation,  involved  tens  of 
thousands  of  Chinese  who  were  admitted 
Into  Soviet  territory,  It  was  alleged.  In  AprU 
and  May  1962.  , 

The  radio  said  the  Chinese  were  "allured 
or  "threatened"  to  Induce  them  to  Join  a 
plot  by  Soviet  officials  In  Slnklang  under 
order  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party.  It 
gave  no  other  details  of  the  alleged  plot  ex- 
cept to  say  that  the  Chinese  Government 
had  made  several  protests  to  the  Russians 
for  return  of  the  Chinese  and  had  been 
refused. 

The  matter  has  not  been  settled.  It  added. 

The  radio  quoted  an  article  Jointly  pub- 
lished by  the  editorial  departments  of  the 
official  People's  Dally  and  the  theoretical 
Journal  Red  Flag. 

The  statement  answered  Moscow's  July  lo 
accusation  that  China  was  trying  to  set  up 
a  new  world  headquarters  for  communism 
m  Pelplng  and  split  the  world  along  racial 
lines. 

nJGHT    WAS    aiPOETXD 

The  Washington  Poet  reported  last  June 
that  between  50.000  and  70,000  refugees  from 
Communist  China  had  fled  Into  the  Soviet 
Union  In  the  spring  of  1963.  At  the  same 
time  groups  of  Chinese  clamored  in  front  of 
the  Soviet  cons\ilate  at  Kuldja.  in  Slnklang 
Province,  demanding  arms  to  fight  the  Pel- 
plng regime,  but  apparently  none  were  given 
them.  Kuldja  is  the  main  city  in  the  III 
District.  ,  _.  ^ 

The  border  district  of  ni  was  occupied  by 
Imperial  Russia  for  10  years,  1861-70.  and  I 
then  reverted  to  central  Asia  somnolence. 
The  district  was  attached  In  1944-50  to  a 
makeshift  East  Turkestan  RepubUc.  The 
main  town,  Kuldja.  home  of  pbout  150.000 
people,  trades  in  tea  and  cattle,  has  Indus- 
tries such  as  tanning  and  textUes,  and  there 
are  iron  and  coal  mines  about.  j 

The  Chinese  article  also  claimed  that  for 
a  time   during   the    1956   Hungarian   revolt. 
the  Rxissians  "intended  to  abandon  Socialist  j 
Hungary  to  counterrevolution. 

"The  Chinese   Communist  Party  at  that  i 
time    resolutely    opposed     these    erroneoxis 
methods  and  advanced  correct  suggestions," 
It  said.  , 

The  R\isslan  leaders,  it  said,  adopted  these 
suggestions,  "but  subsequent  events  showed 
that  they  nursed  rancor  against  the  Chinese , 
Conununlst  Party."  I 

"CHATTVDnSM"  CBABGXD  | 

It  said  the  Soviet  Party  had  also  com- 
mitted "the  error  of  great-power  chauvin- 
ism" In  handling  "incident  in  Soviet-Polish 
relations"  in  the  same  period. 

During  the  Hungarian  revolt,  the  Soviet 
Union  for  a  time  did  appear  to  be  trying  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  regime  of  Imre  Nagyj 
by  sending  Deputy  Premier  Anastaa  I.  Mlko-j 
'  yan  to  Budapest  for  secret  talks.  But  after 
Nagy  said  he  would  take  Hungry  out  of  thei 
Warsaw  Pact.  Red  army  tanks  were  sent 
Into  the  country  and  the  revolt  was  crushed 
In  a  blood  bath.     Nagy  later  was  executed. 

In  Poland,  however,  Wladlslaw  Oomulka, 
then  as  now  the  No.  1  Communist,  reportedly 
threatened  to  go  on  the  air  and  call  for  an 
uprising  against  the  Red  army.  Premier 
Nlkita  S.  Khruschchev  apparently  iMWdted 
down  and  permitted  the  Oomvilka  regime, 
which  had  come  to  power  in  the  October 
revolt  against  former  Stalinist  rxUers,  ta 
remain  in  office. 


The  article  said  Khnishehev  "took  the  lead 
in  organizing  a  large-scale  surprise  onslaught 
on  the  Chinese  CommunUt  Party"  at  the 
Rumanian  Communist  Party  congress  at 
Bucharest  in  1960. 

The  Chinese  delegation  there  signed  a 
communique  after  the  meeting  "for  the  sake 
of  the  larger  interest,"  but  distributed  a 
statement  saying  the  futvire  of  communism 
"win  never  be  decided  by  the  baton  of  any 
individual." 


CamCISM    aEPOHTED 

At  the  Soviet  Party  congress  in  1961,  the 
article  said,  when  Soviet  leaders  attacked  the 
policies  of  the  Albanian  Party.  Chinese 
Premier  Chou  En-lal  "frankly  criticized  the 
errors  of  the  leadership  of  the  Soviet  Com- 
miinist  Party  In  subsequent  conversations 
with  Khrxishchev." 

But  Khrushchev  flatly  turned  down  these 
criticisms  and  advice,  and  openly  said:  "We 
shall  go  o\ir  own  way." 

The  Chinese  warning  of  a  possible  break 
between  Moscow  and  Pelplng  was  the  most 
somber  pictiire  painted  yet  of  relations  be- 
tween the  two  Red  giants. 

In  Its  latest  article.  Pelplng  also  accused 
the  Russians  of  enlarging  the  Soviet-Chinese 
quarrel  to  government  level. 

"Having  failed  to  subdue  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party,  the  leaders  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  took  a  series  of 
steps  to  extend  the  ideological  differences 
between  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  Parties  to 
the  sphere  of  state  relaUons — the  recall  of 
aU  the  Soviet  experts  in  China,  the  tearing 
up  of  hundreds  of  agreements  and  contracts, 
and  the  provoking  of  troubles  on  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  border."  the  article  said. 

It  also  said  "the  past  7  years  have  amply 
proved  that  the  road  taken  by  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  course  of  allying  with  imperial- 
ism against  socialism,  allying  with  the  United 
States  against  China,  allying  with  the  re- 
actionaries of  all  countries  against  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world,  and  allying  with  the  rene- 
gade Tito  (President  Tito  of  Yugoslavia) 
clique  against  fraternal  Marxist-Leninist 
parties." 

DANGKR    SZZN    WIDC 

Pelplng  said  the  Soviet  "errors  are  not 
Just  accidental,  individual  and  minor  errors, 
but  a  whole  series  of  errors  of  principle 
which  endanger  the  Interests  of  the  entire 
Socialist  camp  and  international  Commu- 
nist movement." 

It  said  they  dated  from  Khrushchev's  de- 
nunciation of  Stalin  at  the  20th  congress 
of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  in  February 
1956,  and  his  simultaneous  proclamation  of 
a  new  Communist  dogma — that  war  is  no 
longer  Inevitable. 

After  boasting  of  how  hard  their  own 
leaders  had  tried  to  avoid  a  split,  the  core 
of  the  Chinese  article  said : 

"Nevertheless,  the  CPSU  (Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union)  leaders  are  de- 
termined 'to  go  our  own  way'  and  have 
pxished  Slno-Sovlet  relations  to  the  brink 
of  split  and  have  carried  the  differences  in 
the  international  Communist  movement  to 
a  new  stage  of  unprecedented  gravity." 

TAIWAN     MOVK     NOTB) 

One  of  the  ways  the  Kremlin  tried  to  cunj 
favor  with  the  United  States,  was  recom- 
mending acceptance  of  the  Nationalist 
regime  on  Taiwan,  the  article  said. 

This  charge  was  contained  in  a  little-noted 
section  of  Pelplng's  reply  last  Sunday  to 
Soviet  charges  August  21  that  Red  China's 
enmity  resulted  from  a  Soviet  refusal  to  give 
China  atomic  weapons. 

In  the  Sunday  reply,  Pelplng  said  Khru- 
shchev made  his  "two-China  "  suggestion  In 
October  1959,  after  his  visit  to  the  United 
States.  Shortly  after  his  return,  he  went  to 
Pelplng  for  talks  with  Mao  during  Red 
China's  10th  anniversary  celebrations. 


Such  a  Khrushchev  proposal  could  account 
for  the  extraordinary  chill  that  descended 
on  the  Pelplng  visit  and  the  absence  of  a 
formal  communique  when  it  ended. 

Khrushchev  Is  said  to  have  compared  Tai- 
wan to  the  Far  Eastern  Republic  that  existed 
between  1920  and  1922  after  the  Russian 
revolution,  and  said  that  Lenin  had  recog- 
nized it.  It  eventually  was  taken  over  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  Far  Eastern  Republic  was  a  buffer 
state  that  had  a  semlautonomous  existence 
from  late  1920  until  it  was  merged  into  the 
Russian  Federated  Republic  in  November 
1922.  It  was  under  Soviet  control  and  had 
the  closest  possible  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  t>efore  the  formal  merger. 

SUNDAY    STATEMENT 

Pelplng's  Sunday  statement  said: 

"We  have  not  forgotten  and  will  not  forget 
what  the  Soviet  leader,  Khrtjshchev,  said 
about  the  question  of  Taiwan  after  his  visit 
to  the  United  States  in  October  1959. 

"He  said  the  question  of  Taiwan  was  an 
incendiary  factor  in  the  international  situ- 
ation and  that  because  the  United  States 
supported  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  Soviet 
Union  supported  China,  there  resulted  the 
atmosphere  of  an  Inunlnent  great  war.  But 
what  the  Soviet  Union  stood  for  was  the  cre- 
ation of  all  conditions  to  ease  International 
tension  and  eliminate  war. 

"He  further  said  that  there  was  more  than 
one  way  to  solve  every  complicated  question, 
depending  on  what  basis  you  took.  For  ex- 
ample, after  the  October  revolution,  there 
was  established  in  the  Soviet  Par  East  the 
Far  Eastern  Republic,  Bind  Lenin  recognized 
it  at  the  time;  this  was  a  temporary  con- 
cession and  sacrifice,  but  later  on  it  was 
united  with  Russia. 

"The  meaning  of  this  statement  by  the 
Soviet  leader  was  quite  clear.  To  put  It 
bluntly,  this  was  to  ask  China  to  agree  to 
the  U.S.  scheme  of  creating  two  Chinas. 

"This  absurd  view,  of  course,  was  rebutted 
and  rejected  by  China,  whereupon  the  Soviet 
leader  made  a  series  of  speeches  hinting  that 
China  was  'craving  for  war  like  a  cock  for  a 
fight,  and,  like  Trotsky,  wanted  neither  peace 
nor  war.'  " 

The  statement  then  charged  that  "in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedure  mutually  agreed 
upon  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,"  Chiang  Kai-shek's  Nationalist  China 
has  signed  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  "and 
Is  swaggering  as  if  it  were  a  sovereign  state." 
The  Chinese  further  charged  that  not  only 
had  Khrushchev  asked  Red  China  to  sign 
the  treaty,  which  it  has  refused  to  do,  "thus 
to  create  a  situation  of  two  Chinas,"  but  "he 
also  has  threatened  that  If  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Government  opposed  this  treaty  and 
refused  to  be  bound  by  it,  the  United  States 
would  help  the  Chiang  Kai-Shek  clique  to 
manuf  actvu'e  nuclear  weapons.  It  turns  out 
that  In  order  to  'save  millions  of  Chinese 
from  nuclear  death,'  one  China  has  to  become 
two  Chinas." 
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(Prom  the  New  York  'Hmes,  Sept.  8,  1963) 
PcpiNo  Accuses  Moscow  or  Plot 

Tokyo,  September  6. — Communist  China 
accused  the  Soviet  Union  today  of  having 
marshaled  tens  of  thousands  of  Chinese  in  a 
plot  to  overthrow  the  regional  government 
of  a  district  along  the  Soviet  border. 

The  Pelplng  radio,  reporting  a  new  attack 
on  Soviet  policies  by  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists, said  that  the  Soviet  Union's  actions 
had  brought  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries  to  the  brink  of  a  split. 

The  differences  in  the  International  Com- 
munist movement,  the  broadcast  said,  have 
reached  a  "new  stage  of  unprecedented 
gravity." 

The  Pelplng  radio  said  the  Russians  admit- 
ted thoxisands  of  Chinese  Into  Soviet  terri- 
tory in  the  spring  o*  1962  in  an  attempt  to 


overthrow  the  local  government  at  111,  a  dis- 
trict in  northwest  Slnklang  Province. 

The  broadcast  quoted  an  article  published 
by  the  Pelplng  newspaper  Jenmln  Jlh  Pao 
and  the  magazine  Hung  Chi,  both  official 
organs  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party. 

The  article  was  in  reply  to  a  Moscow  accu- 
sation, publUhed  JiUy  15,  that  China  was 
trying  to  set  up  new  world  headquarters  for 
communism  in  Pelplng  and  split  the  world 
along  racial  lines. 

In  the  border  incident,  the  Russians  were 
said  to  have  lured  or  threatened  the  Chinese 
to  Join  tho  plot. 

The  broadcast  gave  no  other  details  of  the 
alleged  plot  except  to  say  that  the  Chinese 
Government  had  made  several  demands  to 
Moscow  for  the  return  of  the  Chinese  and 
had  been  rebuffed. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  6.   1963] 
Abticlx  Denounces  Moscow 

Ho»a  KoNO,  September  5. — Conununlst 
China  accused  the  Soviet  Union  today  ol 
deliberate  policies  to  aggravate  relations  be- 
tween the   two  countries. 

•nie  charge  was  made  In  an  article  Jointly 
prepared  by  the  newspaper  Jenmln  Jlh  Pao 
and  the  magazine  Hung  Chi,  organs  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist Party. 

Hslnh\ia,  the  Chinese  Conununlst  press 
agency,  reported  that  the  Mtlcle  was  the  first 
in  a  series  commenting  on  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party's  open  letter,  published  July 
14,  attacking    Chinese    Communist   policies. 

The  flrst  article  in  Pelplng's  reply,  Hslnhua 
said,  consists  of  more  than  20,000  Chinese 
characters  and  "cites  a  vast  number  of  doc- 
uments and  Irrefutable  facts  to  show  that 
since  the  20th  Congress  of  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party  (1956)  the  process  in  which 
Soviet  leadership  has  gone  further  and  fur- 
ther down  the  road  of  revisionism  and  "split- 
tlsm"  Is  the  very  process  that  has  widened 
and  aggravated  the  differences  in  the  in- 
ternational Communist  movement." 

The  facta  of  the  last  7  years  have  amply 
proved,  the  article  continued,  that  the  Soviet 
leadership  has  taken  the  course  of  "allying 
with  imperialism  against  socialism,  allying 
with  the  United  States  against  China  •  •  • 
and  allying  with  the  renegade  Tito  clique 
against  fraternal  Marxist-Leninist  parties." 

The  Chinese  Communists  said  that  the 
widening  breach  in  the  international  Com- 
munist movement  had  begun  at  the  20th 
congress.  It  was  at  this  meeting  of  the  So- 
viet Communist  Party  that  PremlCT  Khru- 
shchev exposed  to  the  delegates  the  extent 
of  Stalin's  repressions  and  abuses  of  power. 

Prom  the  outset,  the  article  added,  the 
Chinese  have  held  that  a  number  of  the 
views  advanced  at  the  congress,  "particularly 
the  complete  negation  of  Stalin  and  the 
thesis  of  'peaceful  transition'  are  gross  er- 
rors of  principle." 

Hslnhua  said  the  article  exposed  the  "error 
of  great  power  chauvinism"  committed  by 
the  Soviet  leadership  in  attempting  to  sup- 
press the  liberalization  movement  In  Poland 
in  the  face  of  1956.  At  that  time.  Premier 
Khrushchev  and  other  Soviet  leaders  made 
a  hasty  flight  to  Warsaw  in  an  attempt  to 
prevent  Wladyslaw  Oomulka,  a  nationalist, 
from  taking  over  the  leadership  of  the  Polish 
Conxmunist  Party. 

CAPrrUXATION    CHARGED 

The  article  accused  Moscow  of  capitulation 
In  Its  shortlived  acceptance  of  the  Imre  Nagy 
regime  set  up  during  the  Hungarian  revolt  in 
1956.  After  several  days  the  Russians  vio- 
lated their  pledge  to  negotiate  an  agreement, 
crushed  the  rebellion  and  arrested  Mr.  Nagy. 
He  was  executed  in  1958. 

"With  regard  to  the  counterrevolutionary 
rebellion  in  Hungary,"  the  article  said,  "for 
a  time  Soviet  leadership  Intended  to  adopt 
a  policy  of  capitulation  and  abandon   So- 


cialist Hungary  to  counterrevolution."  The 
Chinese  Communist  Party  at  that  time  reso- 
lutely opposed  these  erroneous  methods  and 
advanced  correct  suggestions." 

The  article  said  the  Soviet  leaders  had  ac- 
cepted the  Chinese  suggestions  "but  subse- 
quent ©vents  showed  that  they  nursed  ran- 
cor against  the  Chinese  Communist  Party 
and  regarded  its  perseverance  in  proletarian 
Internationalism  as  the  biggest  obstacle  to 
the  Soviet  party's  wrong  line." 

The  article  was  the  flrst  Indication  by 
Pelplng  that  it  had  urged  the  use  of  force 
to  put  down  the  Hungarian  rebellion. 

The  latest  attack  on  the  Soviet  leadership 
by  Pelplng  repeats  many  of  the  accusations 
made  in  the  course  of  the  deterioration  of 
relations  between  the  two  countries,  but  it 
did  give  a  few  new  glimpses  of  behind-the- 
scenes  developments. 

ISSUES    DISCUSSED    IN    1901 

Referring  to  the  Soviet  party's  22d  con- 
gress In  1961,  at  which  the  Albania  Com- 
munist regime  was  flrst  publicly  attacked  by 
Soviet  bloc  leaders,  the  article  said  that 
Premier  Chou  En-lal.  who  defended  the 
Albanians,  had  "frankly  criticized  the  errors 
of  the  leadership  of  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party  in  subsequent  conversations  with 
Khrushchev." 

"But  Khrushchev  flatly  turned  down  these 
criticisms  and  advice,"  the  article  added, 
"and  openly  stated  that  'We  shall  go  our 
own  way,'  showing  not  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  mending  their  ways." 

The  Chinese  press  agency  said  the  article 
listed  10  main  facts  to  show  that  since  the 
22d  congress  the  Soviet  leadership  had  be- 
come "more  unbridled  in  violating  the  prin- 
ciples guiding  relations  among  the  fraternal 
parties  and  countries  and  In  pursuing  pol- 
icies of  great  power  chauvinism,  sectarianism 
and  spUttlsm  to  promote  its  own  line  of 
revisionism." 

The  article  appealed  to  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship to  "correct  its  errors  and  return  to  the 
path  of  Marxism-Leninism." 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Sept.  6,  1963] 

Battling  Red  Giantb — At  the  Bbink 

Tokyo. — Cc«nmunist  China  harshly  ac- 
cused the  Soviet  Union  yesterday  of  pushing 
the  two  Communist  giants  "to  the  brink  of 
split"  by  committing  "a  whole  series  of  errors 
of  principle." 

Couching  its  charges  In  the  peculiarly 
stilted  language  of  Marxist  vituperation, 
Pelplng  broadcast  a  detailed  and  lengthy  in- 
dictment of  Moscow  and  warned  that  dif- 
ferences within  the  International  Communist 
movement  have  reached  "a  new  stage  of  un- 
precedented gravity." 

The  2-hour  radio  broadcast,  monitored 
in  Tokyo,  was  an  English  translation  of  a 
20,000-character  editorial  statement  printed 
simultaneously  yesterday  by  Pelplng's  official 
People's  Dally  and  the  theoretical  Journal 
Red  Flag. 

As  news  of  the  double-barreled  attack  on 
the  Kremlin  reached  the  West,  there  wer« 
also  reports  of  an  unprecedented  anti-Chi- 
nese demonstration  in  front  of  Pelplng's  Em- 
bassy in  Moscow. 

Heading  the  list  of  Chinese  grievances 
against  the  Soviets  was  the  charge  of  "pro- 
voking troubles  on  the  Slno-Sovlet  frontier." 
This  was  the  flrst  c^cial  acknowledgment  of 
incidents  along  the  thousands  of  miles  of 
shared  border  between  the  two  countries. 

But  there  have  been  rumors  of  trouWe  in 
China's  Slnklang  Province,  and  Pelplng  yes- 
terday accused  Moscow  of  attempting  to 
overthrow  the  local  government  at  111,  a  dis- 
trict bordering  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
northwestern  corner  oi  Slnklang. 

The  radio  said  tens  of  thousands  of  Chi- 
nese were  admitted  to  Soviet  territory  in  fur- 


therance of  the  plot  In  AprU  and  May  ol 
1962.  Pelplng's  request  for  the  return  of  the 
Chinese  had  been  refused,  it  added 

In  Hong  Kong  yesterday,  the  English- 
language  South  China  Post  published  a  re- 
port from  a  Red  Chinese  refugee  that  900.000 
students  have  been  sent  to  Slnklang  to  build 
defenses. 

But  the  Slnklang  question  was  only  one 
point  in  a  bill  of  partlcxilars  stretching  back 
to  1956.  The  Joint  article  yesterday  was  the 
flrst  of  a  series  catchlly  entitled  '"The  Origin 
and  Development  of  Differences  Between 
Ourselves  «md  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union." 

Moscow's  "errors  of  principle"  began,  ac- 
cording to  the  Pelplng  broadcast,  as  long  ago 
as  1956,  at  the  20th  Congress  of  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party.  "From  the  very  outset," 
It  said,  China  opposed  "the  complete  nega- 
tion of  Stalin  and  the  thesis  of  'peaceful 
transition'  "  as  "gross  errors." 

Yesterday's  broadcast  also  charged  that 
Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  was  ready  to 
compromise  with  the  rebels  in  Hungary  in 
1956  but  yielded  to  Chinese  insistence  that 
the  uprising  be  put  down:  "Tlie  Chinese 
Communist  Party  at  that  time  resolutely 
opposed  these  erroneous  methods  and  ad- 
vanced correct  suggestions." 

The  broadcast  continued:  ""The  p««t  7 
years  have  amply  proved  that  the  road  taken 
by  the  leadership  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  course  of  allying 
with  imperialism  against  socialism,  allying 
with  the  United  States  against  China,  ally- 
ing with  the  reactionaries  of  all  countries 
against  the  people  of  the  world  and  allying 
with  the  renegade  Tito  clique  against  fra- 
ternal Marxist-Leninist  parties." 

The  entire  sweeping  denunciation  of  So- 
viet policy  was  a  counterchallenge  to  Mos- 
cow's open  letter  of  July  14.  which  accused 
Pelplng  of  trying  to  split  the  Soviet  bloc  and 
submovement.  Since  then,  of  course,  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to 
mend  his  fences  with  the  "renegade"  Presi- 
dent Tito  of  Yugoslavia. 

"Having  failed  to  subdue  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party,"  yesterday's  broadcast  con- 
tinued, the  Russians  moved  "to  extend  the 
ideological  differences  •  •  •  to  the  sphere 
of  state  relations."  Besides  the  border 
provocations,  this  stage  included  the  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  experts  in  China  and  the 
"tearing  up  of  hundreds  of  agreements  and 
contracts." 

The  broadcast  also  gave  broader  emphasis 
to  a  charge  the  Chinese  flrst  made  last  Sun- 
day— that  Premier  Khrushchev  proposed  4 
years  ago  that  Pelplng  settle  for  "two  Chinas" 
and  acknowledge  Nationalist  control  of  For- 
mosa. The  proposal  was  made,  the  Chinese 
said,  after  Mr.  Khrushchev  visited  the  United 
States  In  1959. 

In  Moscow,  where  there  was  no  reply  to 
the  Chinese  propaganda  fusillade,  the  Chi- 
nese Ambassador's  limousine  was  parked  out- 
side the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  yesterday. 
The  Chinese  earlier  had  protested  a  demon- 
stration at  the  Embassy  by  a  score  of  Mos- 
cow University  students  urging  the  Chinese 
to  sign  the  partial  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
The  Chinese  labeled  the  demonstration  an 
"organized  provocation." 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRINTINO 
A  SPEECH  IN  THE  RECORD  TO- 
MORROW      ^ 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  have  printed  In  the  Record 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  September  24,  my 
statement  on  the  test  ban  treaty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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__   .   T  ahnra  R«»nBT    OW    OT1BCBASCX8    BT    W«8TIKaHOtJB« 

TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINB  LEOIS-      ^^'^^^f^;;'^^^^^mjn<>nUAcnu^r 
LATTVE  BUSEJiSS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  legislaUve  business  was  trans- 
acted: ^^^^^^^^___ 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


September  23 


REPORT  ON  INTERNATIONAL  EDU- 
CATIONAL AND  CULTURAL  EX- 
CHANGE PROGRAM— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  documents,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mu- 
tual Educational  and  Exchange  Act  of 
1961  (Public  Law  87-256.  the  Pulbright- 
Hays  Act) .  I  transmit  herewith  the  an- 
nual report  on  the  International  edu- 
cational and  cultural  exchange  program 
for  the  fiscal  year  1962. 

JOHM  P.  KXNNXDT. 

Thx  Whitk  HOT7SK.  September  23. 1963. 

(Enclosures:  (1)  Two  copies  of  the 
annual  report.  (2)  two  copies  of  the  list 
of  American  grantee  and  of  the  direc- 
tory of  foreign  grantees  for  fiscal  year 
1962,  (3)  two  copies  of  the  list  of  Amer- 
ican grantees  and  of  the  directory  of 
foreign  grantees  for  fiscal  year  1961.) 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated. 

Puufs  roa  Womxs  of  Impbovimxnt  ih  CrRTAiK 
States 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  Preeldent. 
tranamlttlng.  pursuant  to  law.  plans  for 
worlu  of  Improvement  on  Mud  Creek,  Ark.; 
Cane  Creek.  Ga.;  Crooked  Creek.  Minn.;  Joe 
River.  Minn.;  Uttle  Shenango  River.  Pa.; 
Marsh  (^eek.  Pa.;  and  Weatherford-Bear 
Creek.  Term,  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  AgricxUtxire  and  Forestry. 

IMFSOVZD     OPPOBTTTWrrT    FOE    PeOMOTION     TOB 

Ckrtaim  Naval  Orrtcuis 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  August 
11.  1959.  Public  Law  86-155.  as  amended  (74 
Stat.  396)    to  provide  Improved  opportunity 
for  promotion  for  certain  officers  in  the  naval 
service  (with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Amemdmxnt  or  Section  5  or  Homz  Owiraa' 
Loam  Act  of  1933 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board.  Washington,  DC,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of   proposed  legislation   to 
amend  section  5  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


roK  AacBAfT  Cabbue  V33.  "BifT»paiBE" 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
»aw.  a  report  on  overcharges  by  Westlnghouse 
Electric  Corp.  for  propulsion  machinery  for 
the  aircraft  carrier  VSS.  Enterprise,  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  dated  September 
1963  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
RKPorr  ON  PaocxmxMENT  or  DirEcnvx 
RociLXB     Asm     Asskmbliis     fob     Combat 

VXBUXK    ElNGINBS 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  procurement  of  defective 
rocker  arm  assemblies  for  combat  vehicle 
engines  from  Hawk  Tool  tt  Engineering  Co.. 
Clarkston.  Mich..  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  September  1963  (with  an  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Pboposkd  Amxndment  to  Concession  Con- 
tbact  Within  YosEMrrx  National  Pabk, 
Calif. 

A  letter  from  the   Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a    proposed    amendment    to    the    concession 
contract    with    Best's    Studio.    Inc.,    within 
Yosemlte    National    Park.    Calif.,    (with    ac- 
companying papers);   to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  of  Pinal  Settlement  of  Claims  of 
Cektain    Indians 
A    letter    from    the    Chief    Commissioner. 
Indian     Claims     Commission,     Washington, 
D.C.,    reporting,    pursuant    to    law.    on    the 
setu'ement  of  the  following  claims  of  certain 
Indians  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Michigan    Ottawa    and    Chippewa    Indian 
Tribes,  Petitioners,  v.  The  United  States  of 
America,  Defendant,  Docket  No.  4. 

Henry  Jackson,  Telford  Adams,  John  Cald- 
well, Peter  Nadjoon,  Andrew  Ritchie,  Elijah 
Tabobondung.  Fred  Tory,  James  Smith, 
Gabriel  Walkhouse.  Petitioners,  t.  The 
United  States  of  America,  Defendant,  Docket 
No.   6. 

Saginaw  Chippewa  Indian  Tribe  of  Michi- 
gan, A  Federal  Corporation,  and  James 
Strong.  William  Robert  Warren.  Margaret 
Arvold,  Julia  Potter,  Stanley  A.  Nordvoall. 
Betty  Ann  Nordwall,  Edwin  Carl  Lerche,  Jr., 
Elmer  B.  Simonds.  et  al.,  as  representatives 
of  all  members  by  blood  of  the  Chippewa 
Tribe  of  Indians,  Petitioners,  v.  The  United 
States  of  America,  Defendant,  Docket  No.  13. 
James  Strong,  Elmer  B.  Simonds,  William 
Robert  Warren,  Margaret  Arvold,  Julia  Pot- 
ter, Betty  Ann  Nordwall,  Edwin  Carl  Lerke, 
Jr.,  et  al,  as  representatives  and  on  behalf 
of  all  members  by  blood  of  the  Chippewa 
Tribe  of  Indians.  Petitioners,  v.  the  United 
States  of  America,  Defendant,  Docket  No. 
1»-B. 

James  Strong.  Elmer  B.  Simonds,  et  al,  as 
representatives  and  on  behalf  of  all  members 
by  blood  of  the  Chippewa  Tribe  of  Indians, 
Petitioners,  v.  the  United  States  of  America, 
Defendant,  Docket  No.  13-D. 

The  Prairie  Band  of  the  Pottawatomi  Tribe 
of  Indians,  Petitioner  v.  the  United  States  of 
America,  Defendant.  Docket  No.  15. 

The  Bois  Forte,  Fond  Du  Lac.  Grand 
Portage.  Lac  Du  Flambeau,  Band  River. 
Red  Cliff,  Lac  Court  O'ReiUes,  Mole  Lake 
and  St.  Croix  Bands  of  Chippewa  Indians, 
known  and  constituting  the  Lake  Superior 
Bands,  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe.  Pil- 
lager, Pembina  Bands,  the  Keweenan  Bay  In- 
dian Community,  acting  for  and  on  behalf  of 
itself,  and  the  L'anse.  Lac  Vieux  Desert  and 
Ontonagon  Bands  of  Chippewa  Indians,  all 
members  of  the  Chippewa  Tribe  of  Indians. 
Petitioners,  v.  the  United  States  of  America. 
Defendant,  and  Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa 


Indians  and  Saulte  Ste.  Marie  Band  of  Chip- 
pewa Indians,  including  Bay  MUU  Indian 
Community.  Intervenors.  Docket  No.  18. 

The  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe,  Petitioner, 
V.  the  United  States  of  America,  Defendant. 
Docket  No.  30. 

The  Apache  Nation,  et  al.  PeHtionert.  v. 
the  United  States  of  America.  Defendant. 
Docket  No.  22. 

Hannahville   Indian    Community,   Wilson 
Michigan,  and   Forest   County  Pottawatomi 
Community,  Crandon,  Wisconsin.  Petitioners. 
V.  the  United  States  of  America.  Defendant, 
Docket  No.  29. 

Plans  fob   Wobks  or   Impbovement   in 

Certain  States 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  plans  for 
works  of  Improvement  on  Middle  Oconee 
Walnut  Creek.  Ga.;  Baker  River.  N.  H.;  Lower 
Clar  Boggy  Creek.  Okla.;  Salt  Camp  Creek. 
Okla.;  and  Upper  Bosque  River,  Tex.  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Report  on  Federal  Voting  Assistance 

Program 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  Federal  Voting  Assistance  Program,  for 
the  period  September  1961,  to  September 
1963  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


1963 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate, or  presented,  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

By   the  VICE   PRESIDENT: 
A    reeolution    adopted    by    the    Seventh 
Guam    Legislature;    to    the    Committee    on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 
"Petttion  Relative  to  Respectfttllt  Peti- 
tioning THE  Members  or  the  VB.  Senate 
To  Favorably  Consider  the  Enactment  or 
8.  1495,  THE  Guam  Typhoon  REHASiLrrA- 
noN  Bill 

"Whereas  the  island  of  Gviam  was  the  only 
Inhabited  part  of  the  United  States  that  was 
permanently  occupied  during  the  Second 
World  War,  especially  during  the  protracted 
and  bloody  liberation  of  Guam  In  July-Au- 
gxist  1944;  and 

"Whereas  since  that  date,  although  the 
sacrifices  and  patriotism  of  the  people  of 
Guam  were  more  than  adequately  recognized 
by  the  XJB.  Congress  which  In  1950  ex- 
tended to  the  residents  of  the  island  of 
Guam  XJS.  citizenship  and  limited  self- 
government,  for  which  the  people  of 
Guam  will  be  forever  grateful,  no  really 
permanent  effort  was  made  to  properly  re- 
habilitate the  Island  from  the  ravages  of  the 
war.  most  of  the  public  buildings  being  built 
on  a  temporary,  quonset  hut  basis,  and  most 
of  the  people  of  Guam  similarly  living  In 
temporary  and  Clmsy  structures,  the  local 
government  being  without  siifflclent  f  imds  to 
finance  the  necessary  permanent  public  con- 
struction; and 

"Whereas  as  a  result,  when  Typhoon 
Karen — one  of  the  gfreatest  storms  In  the 
history  of  the  Pacific,  having  struck  Guam 
with  winds  In  excess  of  200  miles  an  hour 
during  the  month  of  November  1962— dev- 
asUted  the  territory,  the  flimsy,  temporary 
bxiildings  which  were  erected  during  and 
following  the  Second  World  War  were  lev- 
eled and  the  government  of  Guam  faced 
an  Impossible  task  In  trying  to  rebuild 
Guam  on  a  permanent,  long-term  basis.  It 
being  unanimously  agreed  that  to  merely 
replace  demolished  temporary  buildings  with 
new  temporary  buildings  would  not  be  In  the 
best  Interests  of  either  the  government  of 
Guam  or  the  Government  of  United  States; 
and 


"Whereas  accordingly,  there  was  In- 
troduced, at  the  request  of  the  administra- 
tion into  the  VS.  Senate.  S.  1495,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson. 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  long-term 
rehabilitation  the  territory  needed,  a  com- 
panion bill  H.R.  6225  having  also  been  Intro- 
duced In  the  House  of  Representatives;  and 
"Whereas  on  August  29.  1963,  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  Its  bill,  following  the 
adoption  of  amendments  recommended  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  the  Guam  rehabilitation  bill  Is 
now  therefore  In  the  sole  hands  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  of  which  has  already  had  hear- 
ings thereon  at  which  time  appeared  repre- 
sentatives of  both  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  the  government  of  Guam; 
now  therefore 

"We  the  undersigned  members  of  the 
Seventh  Guam  Legislature,  do  hereby  re- 
spectfully petition  and  request,  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  territory  of  Guam,  the 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  favorably 
consider  the  passage  of  S.  1495.  the  Guam 
typhoon  rehabilitation  bill,  which  bill  or  Its 
House  equivalent,  Is  of  such  Inestimable  Im- 
portance not  only  to  the  future  welfare  of 
the  American  citizens  resident  In  the  terri- 
tory of  Guam  but  also  to  the  national  In- 
terests; and  we  do  hereby 

"Further  express  the  unanimous  belief  of 
the  people  of  Guam  that  the  passage  of  S. 
1495  Is  In  the  best  Interests  not  only  of  the 
territory  of  Guam  but  also  of  the  United 
States  since  Guam  serves  as  the  nearest  out- 
post of  the  American  Flag  to  the  emerging 
nations  of  the  Far  East  and  Is  therefore  the 
showplace  of  American  democracy  In  the 
Orient,  which  showplace.  It  Is  respectfully 
suggested,  deserves  the  opportunity  to  re- 
habilitate Itself  and  to  take  Its  place  as  a 
modern  American  community  with  perma- 
nent public  facilities  in  keeping  with  Amer- 
ican traditions." 

In  witness  whereof,  the  members  of  the 
Seventh  Guam  Legislature  have  hereunto 
subscribed  their  names  in  the  city  of  Agana. 
territory  of  Guam,  this  6th  day  of  Septem- 
ber 1963. 

J.    M.    Acfalle,    J.    L.    Anderson,    G.    M. 

Bamba,  V.  B.  Bamba,  R.  J.  Bordallo, 

A.  L.  Cristobal,  A.  S.  N.  Flores.  W.  D.  L. 

Flores.  F.  G.  Lujan.  M.  U.  Lujan.  J.  C. 

Oklyama.  P.  D.  Paltlng.  C.  A.  Qulnata. 

F.    T.   Ramirez,   J.   Q.   Sanchez,   J.   C. 

Santos.    E.    S.    Terlaje.   J.    U.    Torres. 

J.  T.  M.   Toves.   A.   B.   Won  Pat,   and 

P.  C.  Wusstlg. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
GENERAL  COURT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague,  the  Senior  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
STALL]  and  myself,  I  present  a  certified 
copy  of  a  resolution  entitled:  "Resolu- 
tions Urging  the  United  States  to  Con- 
vey the  U.S.S.  Massachusetts  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  as  a 
State  Memorial,"  adopted  by  the  Senate 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
on  September  9,  1963. 

I  ask  that  this  resolution  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and,  under  the  rule, 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

RssoLtmoNs  Urging  the  United  States  to 
Convey  the  U.S.S.  "Massachusetts"  to  the 
Commonwealth    of    Massachusetts    as    a 
State  Memorial 
Whereas    the    U.S.S.    Massachusetts    was 

bunt  In  the  city  of  Qulncy  In  1942,  and  was 


Immediately  commissioned  and  put  Into  bat- 
tle without  the  usual  shakedown  cruise;  and 

Whereas  the  battleship  Massachusetts  fired 
the  first  16-lnch  shell  In  the  European  of- 
fensive, and  distinguished  Itself  In  both  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  participating  In  35  en- 
gagements In  3  years  and  sinking  or  dam- 
aging 5  enemy  ships  and  destroying  18 
enemy  aircraft;  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.S.  Massachusetts  in  1962 
was  declared  to  be  In  excess  of  current  Navy 
needs  and  was  stricken  from  the  Naval  Ves- 
sel Register,  and  since  that  time  has  been 
retained  In  the  Reserve  Fleet;  and 

Whereas  whenever  a  ship  Is  stricken  from 
the  Naval  Vessel  Register,  the  maintenance 
of  such  ship  is  no  longer  authorized,  and  It 
Is  then  subjected  to  deterioration  by  the 
elements  until  disposed  of  or  salvaged;  and 

Whereas  the  battleship  Massachusetts  will 
be  dlsjKJsed  of  at  the  end  of  this  year  unless 
the  Commonwealth  formally  requests  the 
U.S.  Navy  Department  to  donate  the  battle- 
ship to  the  Commonwealth  where  It  may 
serve  as  a  fitting  State  memorial  and  as  an 
Inspiration  to  all;  and 

Whereas  It  is  fitting  that  the  battleship 
Massachusetts  be  returned  to  Massachusetts 
and  be  docked  alongside  the  U.S.  frigate  Con- 
stitution, where  both  ships,  the  Constitution 
and  the  Massachusetts,  the  first  and  the  last 
battleships  of  the  U.S.  Navy  to  be  built  In 
the  State,  will  be  an  Inspiring  naval  museum 
and  a  permanent  historic  shrine:  Therefore 
belt 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  State 
Senate  respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  Insiire  that  the  U.S.S.  Massa- 
chusetts will  not  be  sold  for  scrap  or  other- 
wise disposed  of.  except  by  donating  said 
battleship  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, as  a  State  memorial,  upon  formal 
request  being  made  therefor  by  the  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  brallch  of  the 
Congress  and  to  each  Member  thereof  from 
this  Commonwealth. 

Senate,  adopted,  September  9,  1963. 
Thomas  A.  Chaowick, 

Clerk. 

Attest: 

Kevin  H.  White, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  resolutions  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Identi- 
cal with  the  foregoing,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPH 
OF  CHAMBER  OP  UJ3.  SENATE- 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  201) ;  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  United  States  Capitol  Histori- 
cal Society,  an  educational  organization  In- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  counting  among  Its  member- 
ship some  250  Members  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  has  as  its  stated  purpose 
the  fostering  of  an  informed  understanding 
of  the  inspiration  and  promise  of  American 
history  with  the  Capitol  edifice  Itself  as  the 
focal  point  of  Its  program;  and 

Whereas  said  Society  engaged  in  the  com- 
pilation of  an  lUustrated  historic  guide  to 


the  United  States  Capitol  for  sale  to  the  pub- 
lic at  a  minimum  cost,  which  publication 
will  complement  and  be  comparable  In 
format  to  the  extraordinary  historic  guide  to 
the  White  House  recently  developed  and 
published  by  the  White  House  Historical  As- 
sociation; and 

Whereas  said  Society  In  the  public  Interest 
has  pledged  to  make  available  for  public  use 
negatives  of  all  photographs  which  It  has 
collected  or  newly  processed  for  its  historic 
guide;  and 

Whereas  to  complete  and  lend  authenticity 
to  Its  historic  guide,  said  Society  has  re- 
quested official  p>erml88lon  to  make  for  In- 
clusion therein  a  color  photograph  of  the 
United  States  Senate  In  actual  session,  which 
action  would  be  contrary  to  long-established 
Senate  precedent  and  Is  expressly  prohibited 
by  rule  IV  of  the  Rules  for  the  Regulation 
of  the  Senate  Wing:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  rule  rv  of  the  Rxilee  for 
the  Regulation  of  the  Senate  Wing  of  the 
United  States  Capitol  (prohibiting  the  tak- 
ing of  pictures  in  the  Senate  Chamber)  be 
temporarily  suspended  for  the  sole  and 
specific  purpose  of  permitting  the  United 
States  Capitol  Historical  Society  to  photo- 
graph the  United  States  Senate  in  actual 
session. 

Sec  2.  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  therefM'.  which  ar* 
rangements  shall  provide  for  a  minimum 
of  disruption  to  Senate  proceedings. 


EIXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

John  A.  Gronouski,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
Postmaster  General. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 
S.   2162.     A   blU  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
Castellan;  to  the  Cc«nmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  2163.  A    bill    fM-    the    relief    of    Alexa 
Daniel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
S.  2164.    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  PoUy  Ana 
Mutz  Kampourls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CARLSON: 
S.  2165.  A  bin  to  prohibit  tiie  Inclusion 
of  certain  printed  matter  on  stamped  enve- 
lopes sold  to  the  public  by  the  Poet  Office 
Department;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  2166.    A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Bong 
Oh  Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPH 
OF  CHAMBER  OF  U.S.  SENATE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  201)  authorizing  the  taking  of 
a  photograph  in  the  Chamber  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 
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(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordak  ot 
North  Carolina,  which  appears  under  th^ 
heading  "Report  of  a  Committee.") 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  APPRO 
PRIATION  BILL.  1964— AMENDMENTI^ 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  submitted  Ap 
fiunendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7179)  makinf: 
appropriations  for  the  Department  ot 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1964.  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  an  amendt- 
ment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
House  bill  7179,  supra,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed.        : 


EXECUTIVE  AND  LEGISLATIVE  PROI- 
ORAM— PHOTOGRAPH    OP    SENATtl 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  f. 
should  like  to  inquire  of  the  majorltjr 
leader  with  respect  to  the  legislative  pro^- 
gnm  after  the  vote  on  the  treaty  toe 
morrow  morning. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  response  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  it  is  anticipated  that  ajt 
the  conclusion  of  the  vote  on  the  treatjr 
tomorrow  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Gro- 
nouski  as  Postmaster  General  will  bje 
considered. 

Following  that,  the  Senate  will  then 
take  up  H.R.  8100,  a  bill  to  amend  th|e 
Railroad  Retirement  Act.  , 

Following  that,  the  Senate  will  takje 
up  the  defense  appropriation  bill.  ! 

Following  that,  the  agricultural  apf- 
propriation  bill  will  be  considered. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Senate  mafr 
reach  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill 
around  3  o'clock  on  Wednesday  next. 

Also,  if  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  will  indulge  me.  and  if  the  Sen- 
ate will  do  so.  I  should  like  at  this  time 
to  request  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administrar 
tlon  to  offer  a  resolution  which  is  of  iiv 
terest  because  of  a  photograph  that  wijl 
be  taken  tomorrow  of  the  Senate  in  ses- 
sion, not  for  commercial  purposes,  but 
for  historic  purposes.  This  has  beeji 
.jigreed  to  by  the  distinguished  minorit^sr 
leader,  and  the  resolution  has  been  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Committee  oh 
Rules  and  Administration.  I 

Mr.  KEATTNO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  ! 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  shoiild  like  to  in- 
quire of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  whether 
this  refers  to  a  photograph  of  the  Sen- 
ate while  It  Is  voting  on  the  treaty,  for 
insertion  in  what  is  known  as  the  Capi- 
tol Guide  Book,  to  be  issued  by  the  Capi- 
tol Historical  Society? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Th$t 
is  correct.  It  will  not  be  taken  while 
the  Smate  is  voting,  but  while  Senators 
are  in  the  Chamber,  either  before  or  al- 
ter the  Tote  Is  taken  on  the  treaty,  which- 
ever the  majority  leader  desires. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  gather  that  those 
In  charge  of  taking  the  photograph 
would  like  to  have  Senators  in  their  seats, 
and  no.  walking  around,  so  that  a  good 
photograph  can  be  made  for  historical 
purposes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Probably  the  best 
time  would  be  while  the  vote  is  being 
taken. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  point  out  that  the 
Senate  will  convene  at  10  o'clock,  and 
that  it  will  vote  at  10:30.  This  is  purely 
coincidental,  but  there  would  be  a  quorum 
call  between  10  and  10:30,  and  so  long  as 
this  is  being  done,  that  would  be  a  good 
time  for  a  photograph  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  wished  to  interro- 
gate the  distinguished  majority  leader 
on  this  point.  In  outlining  the  pro- 
gram  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  anticipate  the 
Senator's  question.  He  is  a  bulldog.  I 
must  say  that  while  he  has  not  yet 
reached  the  seat  of  my  pants,  he  has 
come  pretty  close  to  tearing  them.  We 
are  now  looking  into  the  matter  the  Sen- 
ator has  in  mind.  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss it  privately  with  the  Senator  later 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor refers  to  the  proposal  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  happens  that  my 
interrogation  was  on  another  subject,  but 
I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator  for 
that  information. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  aun  sorry. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  will  probably  ask 
the  Senator  about  that,  too.  In  the 
course  of  outlining  the  progrram,  the  Sen- 
ator said  he  thought  the  Senate  would 
probably  reach  the  consideration  of  the 
agriculture  appropriation  bill  about  3 
o'clock  on  Wednesday.  I  wonder  if  he 
intended  to  give  the  impression  that  there 
would  be  no  vote  on  the  defense  appro- 
priation bill  until  Wednesday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  If  possible, 
there  will  be  a  vote  on  the  defense  ap- 
propriation bill  tomorrow. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  no  grreat  issues  involved  in  the  de- 
fense appropriation  bill.  We  hope  to  be 
able  to  complete  action  on  it  tomorrow 
afternoon  or  early  in  the  evening,  pro- 
vided it  can  be  brought  before  the  Sen- 
ate by  12:30  or  1  o'clock.  I  did  not  know 
that  other  bills  would  precede  the  de- 
fense appropriation  bill,  and  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  length  of  time 
their  consideration  will  require.  If  the 
Senate  can  reach  the  defense  appropria- 
tion bill  at  a  reasonable  time,  action  on 
it  can  be  completed  soon. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
resolution,  which  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
and  which  I  would  like  to  have  adopted 
this  evening,  is  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
a  photograph  tomorrow  in  color,  of  the 
Senate  in  session.  This  is  desired  by  the 
Historical  Society,  which  desires  to  pro- 
duce a  book  ccnnparable  to  that  which  is 


being  produced  at  the  White  House  and 
being  sold  at  the  White  House.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
knows  about  it. 

This  is  one  phase  of  the  book.  This 
is  the  book  that  would  be  sold  by  the 
guides  in  the  Capitol.  It  would  bring 
up  to  date  the  history  on  the  Capitol  of 
the  United  States,  which  has  not  been 
done  thoroughly  for  many  years.  The 
National  Geographic  Society  will  take 
the  picture.  The  majority  leader,  the 
minority  leader,  and  all  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration have  unanimously  approved  the 
plan.  It  is  their  desire  that  the  Senate 
adopt  the  resolution,  so  that  the  photo- 
graph can  be  taken  tomorrow  while  the 
Senate  is  in  session  and  as  many  Sena- 
tors as  possible  are  present. 

If  the  resolution  is  agreed  to,  it  has 
been  asked  that  all  staff  members  be  off 
the  floor  when  the  picture  is  taken,  so 
that  the  Senate  Chamber  may  not  be 
cluttered  up  with  too  many  people  who 
are  not  wanted  in  the  photograph.  That 
is  not  my  wish,  but  that  has  been  the 
request. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Is  a  specific  time  to  be 
fixed?  Some  Senators  have  been  asked 
to  be  present  at  the  signing  of  a  bill  to- 
morrow morning  at  the  White  House. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  It 
would  be  between  10  and  10:30  o'clock, 
or  at  whatever  other  time  might  be 
agreed  to.  when  the  Senate  was  in 
session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  10:15  be 
satisfactory? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  think  it  would  be  good 
if  a  specific  time  were  set. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Ten- 
fifteen  tomorrow  morning  Is  satisfactory. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  some 
other  Senators  are  also  interested  in  the 
extension  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion. I  hope  the  Senator  will  apprise  us 
of  the  earliest  possible  moment  when 
that  bill  will  be  called  up. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     That  will  be  done. 

Mr.    RUSSELL.     Mr.    President,    will 

the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.   JORDAN   of  North  Carolina.    I 

gladly  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  All  Senators  like  to 
have  their  pictures  taken.  When  I  look 
around  and  see  some  of  my  colleagues 
and  then  view  my  own  physiognomy  in 
the  mirror,  I  sometimes  wonder  why. 
But  that  is  a  weakness  of  mankind. 

I  am  not  too  enthusiastic  about  the 
picture-taking  proposal  scheduled  for 
tomorrow.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  whether  he 
regards  this  as  a  precedent,  whereby  the 
Senate  would  be  opened  for  the  taking 
of  pictures  from  the  gallery  or  elsewhere. 
A  rule  prohibiting  the  taking  of  pictures 
in  the  Senate  has  been  in  effect  for  at 
least  the  past  3  decades. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  It  Is 
not  to  be  considered  a  precedent.  The 
resolution  specifies  that  the  picture  tak- 
ing is  to  be  limited  to  this  occasion  only. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  have  the  Senate 
adopt  another  resolution  if  another  pic- 
ture were  to  be  taken  in  the  future.  Per-  , 
mission  is  sought  for  this  one  time. 
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Mr.  RUSSEU*  "Vanity,  vanity,  all 
is  vanity,"  says  the  preacher.  So  Z 
suppose  I  shall  not  object.  I  shall  prob- 
ably be  in  my  seat,  to  let  my  constituents 
know  that  I  was  not  absent  from  the 
Senate,  but  was  on  the  job  on  that  day. 

But  there  should  be  a  footnote  to  the 
picture  in  the  publication,  to  the  effect 
that  "This  was  the  only  time  in  the  ses- 
sion of  1963  that  every  Senator  was  in 
his  own  seat."    [Laughter.] 

I  am  happy  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  made  it  clear  that 
the  taking  of  the  picture  tomorrow  will 
not  be  considered  a  precedent,  but  is  for 
the  express  purpose  set  forth  in  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carohna.  It  is 
for  this  express  purpose  only. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  A  Member  of  the 
House  came  over  to  discuss  the  prop>osal 
with  me.  Someone  told  him  that  I  was 
somewhat  cantankerous  at  times.  After 
we  discxissed  it.  I  decided  that  I  would 
not  object  to  the  resolution.  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
made  it  clear  that  the  taking  of  the  pic- 
ture tomorrow  will  not  constitute  a  prec- 
edent, but  that  fxirther  action  would  be 
reqxiired  by  the  Senate  if  it  were  desired 
to  take  pictures  in  the  future. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
Is  correct.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  now  members  of  the 
United  States  Capitol  Historical  Society. 
This  proposal  did  not  originate  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  I  am  aware  of 
that. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  could 
not  hear  the  majority  leader  from  where 
I  was  standing  In  the  rear  of  the  Cham- 
ber. Did  I  hear  him  say  something 
about  bringing  up  proposals,  before  the 
end  of  the  week,  certain  to  change  the 
rules  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  put  it  charita- 
bly, the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  mia- 
imderstood  me. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  tempted  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  resolution,  but  I 
shall  forgo  it.  However,  it  would  be  a 
great  public  service  if  it  were  brought  up. 
I  understand  an  early  report  will  be  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration — I  hope  it  will 
be  sin  early  one.  If  I  do  not  offer  my 
amendment  to  this  resolution,  I  shall 
offer  it  to  the  next.  I  refer  to  my  anti- 
saloon  amendment,  which  I  shall  offer  to 
the  first  resolution  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  reports  to 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ed- 
MONDsoN  in  the  Chair) .  The  resolution 
wlU  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  201)  as  foUows: 

Whereaa  the  United  States  Capitol  His- 
torical Society,  an  educational  organisation 
Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  District 


of  Columbia  and  counting  among  Its  mem- 
bership some  350  Members  of  ttie  Congress 
o€  the  United  States,  has  as  Its  stated  pur- 
pose the  fostering  of  an  Informed  under- 
standing of  the  Inspiration  and  promise  of 
American  history  with  the  Capitol  edifice 
Itself  as  the  focal  point  ot  Its  program;  and 

Whereas  said  Society  Is  currently  engaged 
In  the  compilation  of  an  lUustrated  historic 
guide  to  the  United  States  Capitol  for  sale 
to  the  pubUc  at  a  minimum  cost,  whlcli 
publication  will  complement  and  be  com- 
parable In  format  to  the  extraordinary  his- 
toric guide  to  the  White  House  recently 
developed  and  published  by  the  White  House 
Historical  Association;  and 

Whereas  said  Society  In  the  public  Interest 
has  pledged  to  make  available  for  public  use 
negatives  of  all  photographs  which  It  has 
collected  or  newly  processed  for  Its  historic 
guide;  and 

Whereas  to  complete  and  lend  authentic- 
ity to  its  historic  guide,  said  Society  has 
requested  official  permission  to  make  for  In- 
clusion therein  a  color  photograph  of  the 
UjS.  Senate  In  actual  session,  which  action 
would  be  contrary  to  long-established  Sen- 
ate precedent  and  Is  expressly  prohibited  by 
rule  IV  of  the  Rules  for  the  Regulation  trf 
the  Senate  Wing :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  rule  IV  of  the  Rules  for  the 
Reg\ilation  of  the  Senate  Wing  of  the  United 
States  Capitol  (prohibiting  the  taking  of 
plctvu-es  in  the  Senate  Chamber)  be  tem- 
porarily suspended  for  the  sole  and  sp>eclfic 
purpose  of  permitting  the  United  States 
Capitol  Historical  Society  to  photograph  the 
United  States  Senate  In  actual  session. 

Sec.  2.  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  therefor,  which  arrange- 
ments shall  provide  for  a  minimum  of  dis- 
ruption to  Senate  proceedings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  201)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  desire  to  make  an  an- 
nouncement. Senators  should  be  in  their 
seats  at  10:15  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. The  photographer  will  set  up  his 
equipment  tonight.  If  Senators  are  not 
present  at  the  scheduled  time,  it  will  not 
be  the  fault  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  DAVID  RABINOVrrZ  TO 
BE  UJ3.  DISTRICT  JUDGE,  WEST- 
ERN DISTRICT  OP  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Wednesday,  October  9.  1963,  at  10:30 
a.m.,  in  room  2228,  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  on  the  nomination  of  David 
Rabinovltz.  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Judge,  Western  District  of  Wiscon- 
sin, vice  Patrick  T.  Stone,  deceased. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons Interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  bie  per- 
tinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Haft],  the  Senator  from  Illinola 
[Mr.  Dtrkskn],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska],  and  myself,  as 
chairman. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  CHARLES  H.  TENNEY  TO 
BE  U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE.  SOUTH- 
ERN DISTRICT  OP  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Thursday,  October  3,  1963,  at  10:30  a.m., 
in  room  2228,  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, on  the  nomination  of  Charles  H. 
Teeney.  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Judge.  Southern  District  of  New 
York,   vice   Alexander  Blcks.   deceased. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  per- 
tinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  KeattncI,  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS, 

RENTS.  AND  OCCUPANCY  STAND- 
ARDS OP  FEDERALLY  ASSISTED 
LOW-RENT  HOUSING  PROJECTS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  months  ago,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  submitted  a 
report  to  the  Congress  on  its  review  of 
eligibility  requirements,  rents,  and  oc- 
cupancy standards  of  federally  assisted 
low-rent  housing  projects.  This  report 
contained  two  important  Items  which 
are  fundamental  in  the  operation  of  the 
public  housing  program. 

One  of  the  Items  Involves  the  Income 
level  In  determining  occupancy  of  low- 
rent  public  housing  projects.  The  re- 
port made  particular  reference  to  fam- 
ilies of  low  Income  who  had  substantial 
assets  and  who,  according  to  the  GAO, 
should  not  be  considered  as  eligible  for 
occupancy  in  these  projects  because  the 
law  requires  occupancy  by  families  in  the 
lowest  income  group. 

The  other  point  made  by  the  GAO  re- 
fers to  rent  levels  In  public  housing  proj- 
ects. The  GAO  expressed  the  opinion 
that,  in  some  projects,  rent  ceilings  were 
so  low  that  families  were  encouraged  to 
remain  in  the  projects  instead  of  seeking 
private  housing. 

The  above  subjects  have  been  tmder 
consideration  a  number  of  times  by  the 
Congress  and.  In  fact.  In  1959  the  Con- 
gress made  changes  in  the  law  which 
placed  the  responsibility  for  establishing 
income  limits  and  rents  on  local  official* 
subject  to  the  existing  law  that  eligible 
families  be  In  the  lowest  Income  group, 
and  be  unable  to  afford  decent  housing 
built  by  private  enterprise  In  that  com- 
munity. The  GAO  report  is  the  first 
comprehensive  report  on  these  subjects 
since  passage  of  the  1959  legislation. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  GAO  report,  I  re- 
quested the  Commissioner  of  the  Public 
Housing  Administration  to  look  Into  the 
GAO  criticisms  and  submit  a  report  to 
the  Housing  Subcommittee. 
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The  agency's  reply  expressed  a  deep 
concern  that  the  OAO  report  wiU  erive 
the  public  a  false  Impression  about  the 
Income  level  ol  low-rent  housing  ten- 
ants. The  agency  felt  that  the  true 
low-income  character  of  its  program  is 
reflected  more  tnily  by  the  average  in- 
come for  all  of  its  tenants  of  only  $2,418 
per  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  GAO  report  together  with  ex- 
cerpts from  the  PHA  report  to  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXCUUTS    rSOM    THX    C0MPTK0LXJ31    GKNEEAi'S 

Rzporr   TO   THi   CoNcaiss   on   EuciBiLrrr 

RXQUIRXMKNTS,     RKNT     AND     OCCTJPANCT     0» 

Low-RxNT   Housing  Pkojects 

Some  local  housing  authorities  had  estab- 
Ushed  occupancy  eligibility  policies  that  per- 
mitted famlUes  with  Incomes  In  excess  of 
the  median  family  Incomes  In  their  com- 
munities, and  families  with  substantial  as- 
sets, to  reside  in  the  low-rent  projects.  In 
this  regard,  we  are  recommending  that  the 
Commissioner,  Public  Housing  AdmlnUtra- 
tion.  establish  guidelines  for  use  by  the  local 
housing  authorities  in  determining  families 
who  are  in  the  lowest  income  group  in  order 
to  maintain  the  low-Income  character  of  the 
projects.  Further,  we  are  recommending 
that  the  Congress  consider  amending  the 
U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that 
the  Public  Hoxising  Administration  require 
the  local  housing  authorities  to  establish 
limitations,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Pub- 
lic Housing  Administration,  on  the  amount 
of  assets  that  may  be  owned  by  a  family 
that  is  to  be  considered  eligible  for  admls- 
Bion  to  and  continued  occupancy  of  low- 
rent  projects. 

Some  local  housing  authorities  had  estab- 
lished low  rent  ceiUngs  which  provided  in- 
centives for  families  with  relatively  high  in- 
comes to  remain  in  the  low-rent  housing 
projects  instead  of  seeking  private  housing. 
We  are  recommending  that  the  Commis- 
sioner, Public  Housing  Administration,  in- 
struct the  agency's  regional  directors  to 
make  periodic  reviews  of  local  housing  au- 
thority rent  schedules  to  assure  that  they 
do  not  provide  rent  ceilings  at  such  low 
levels  that  families  with  relaUvely  high  in- 
comes^ wUl  have  an  incentive  to  remain  in 
the  low-rent  housing  projects  instead  of 
eeeklng  private  housing. 

EXCEEPTS    PBOM    tot    REPORT    BT    THI    PtJBLIC 

Housing    Administration   to    thi   Sxnatk 

SUBCOMMITTEI    ON    HOUSING    IK    ANSWXH    TO 

thi    comptrollxe    gkneaai.'s    report    on 
Eljoibilitt     Requihements,     Rents,     and 

OCCXTPANCT     OF     PUBLIC     HOUSING     PBOJECTB 

With  respect  to  the  GAO's  conclusions 
and  recommendations  we  present  at  some 
length  our  disagreement  with  both  their 
conclusions    and    recommendations: 

1.  In  the  siunmary  of  the  first  finding  on 
page  3  (of  the  GAO  report),  the  statement 
Is  made  that  many  families  with  relatively 
high  Incomes  were  occupying  project  dwell- 
ing imlts.  This  statement  can  be  variously 
interpreted  depending  on  the  reader's  in- 
terpretation of  what  proportion  constitutes 
many  and  what  Incomes  constitute  rela- 
tively high  incomes.  This  statement  can 
easily  give  the  Impression  that  on  the  whole 
the  program  is  not  serving  low-Income  fam- 
ilies. Unless  the  reader  goes  beyond  the 
summary  of  findings  Into  the  detail  of  the 
report  he  does  not  discover  that  the  median 
Income  of  families  reexamined  in  19€1  was 
only  $2,418. 

2.  In  support  of  the  first  finding  on 
page  3  the  statement  is  mttde  that  about  8 


percent  of  the  families  Uvlng  in  low-rent 
bquslng  In  1983  had  incomes  In  excess  of 
$5;000.  This  statement  implies  that  no 
fatnllles  with  incomes  above  $6,000  should 
bei  served  by  the  program,  no  matter  how 
latge  the  family  and  no  matter  what  the 
lotatlon.  But  the  GAO  does  not  say  that  no 
fapillles  with  Incomes  above  $5,000  should 
bei  served.  Therefore,  it  is  not  clear  why  the 
stittement  Is  made,  at  least  without  giving 
tl»e  full  facts  about  all  families  living  in 
public  housing.  This  statement  is  repeated 
on  page  14;  however,  in  this  context,  it  Is 
followed  by  a  statement  that  the  median  In- 
cc«ne  of  all  families  was  $2,418.  In  other 
Winds,  the  GAO  in  its  summary  at  the 
beginning  of  the  report  brings  out  only 
tHat  part  of  the  facts  which  it  feels  sup- 
port Its  case. 

GAO.  in  criticizing  the  program  on  the 
b^is  of  8  percent  of  the  families  with  In- 
comes over  $5,000,  does  not  bring  out  that 
$9,000  is  below  the  median  Income  of  all 
ufban  families  in  the  United  States  ($5,199— 
1960  censiis)  but  later  used  the  median  in- 
come in  various  localities  as  a  test 
of  whether  or  not  public  housing  Is  serving 
law-Income  families. 

3.  In  the  summary  of  finding  No.  2  GAO 
states  that  a  number  of  local  authorities 
wfth  NHA  approval  had  established  occu- 
pancy eligibility  policies  which  had  the 
eject  of  permitting  families  with  total  in- 
comes greater  than  the  median  family  in- 
comes in  their  communities  to  occupy  low- 
rant  housing.  The  GAO  also  states  that, 
except  In  unusual  circumstances,  a  family 
with  total  income  greater  than  the  median 
f$mlly  Income  in  the  community  should  not 
b»  considered  eligible  to  occupy  low-rent 
housing.  Dismissing  for  the  moment 
w(hether  the  median  income  In  a  community 
14  a  valid  test,  we  would  like  to  point  out 
certain  weaknesses  in  GAO's  analysis: 

(a)  In  the  detailed  discussion  of  this  find- 
ing, beginning  on  page  29,  the  GAO  presents 
Ob  page  30  a  table  showing  "that  37  out  of 
2t)2  local  authorities  had  maximum  Income 
limits  greater  than  the  median  income  of 
families  living  in  their  community,"  but  it 
14  not  vmtil  one  reads  the  discussion  follow- 
ing this  table  that  one  discovers  that,  in 
alrlving  at  the  37  authorities,  GAO  has 
uped  the  maximum  income  limit  for  the 
largest  size  families.  Higher  Income  limits 
afe  set  for  larger  families  for  reasons  that 
ate  obvlovis.  Even  if  one  accepts  the  median 
income  test  as  having  validity  it  certainly 
v^ould  not  be  reasonable  In  making  the  test 
to  apply  the  median  Income  of  families  of 
ajl  sizes  against  the  Income  limit  for  the 
largest    families. 

When,  later,  the  GAO  applies  the  test  to 
the  income  limit  for  the  smallest  families  the 
rtader  finds  that  on  this  basis  only  6  out 
ctf  202  local  authorities  had  Income  limits 
above  the  median  income  of  all  families  In 
the  community.  This  clearly  shows  that  the 
sfelection  of  income  limits  for  comparative 
purposes  must  be  related  to  family  size  to 
permit  valid  comparison.  In  view  of  this 
It  would  have  been  logical  to  use  the  income 
limit  for  the  average  size  family  to  compare 
against  the  median  income  of  all  families, 
rather  than  comparing  the  highest  with  an 
qverage. 

(b)  In  presenting  the  data  about  the  num- 
ber of  local  authorities  with  maximum  In- 
oome  limits  above  the  median  family  Income 
in  the  community,  the  GAO  does  not  men- 
tion that  It  has  vised  maximum  Income  limits 
fbr  continued  occupancy  rather  than  maxi- 
qium  income  limits  for  admission.  We  feel 
Hhat  failure  to  bring  this  out  is  misleading. 
HCaximum  limits  for  admission  determine 
Whether  the  family  ever  gets  to  live  in 
public  housing  and  are  usually  about  20 
percent  lower  than  Income  limits  for  con- 
tinued occupancy.  Income  limits  for  con- 
tinued occupancy  are  set  somewhat  higher 
Ijhan  admission  limits  in  order  that  families 


admitted  near  the  admission  limits  would 
not  be  req\iired  to  move  because  of  a  modest 
increase  In  income. 

In     support     of     Its     finding     concerning 
families   having   incomes   above  the  median 
conununlty  Income  the  GAO  (beginning  on 
page    23)    cites   several    cases   where   certain 
Individual   families  were  considered  eligible 
because  all  of  the  Income  of  certain  family 
members  was   not   Included  In  determining 
eligibility.     In  only  two  of  the  cited  cases — 
these  being  the  two  highest — does  the  GAO 
give  the  full  family  circumstances  as  a  basis 
for   Judging   whether   It  was   reasonable   for 
these  families  to  be  permitted  to  continue 
to  live  In  public  housing  (bottom  of  page  24) . 
The    detailed    family    circumstances    were 
supplied  by  PHA  In  commenting  on  a  draft 
of  the  audit  report.     After  we  had  fximlshed 
the    GAO    with    the    detailed    circumstances 
of  these  famUles  there  was  added  a  comment 
that  the  local  housing  authority  considered 
most  of  the  minors'  earnings  as  available  for 
family  use  because  most  of  the  minors  in- 
come earnings  were  included  in  the  computa- 
tions for  rent-determining  purposes.     This, 
to  us.  indicates  a  complete  failure  on  the  part 
of  GAO  to  consider  this  matter  In  any  terms 
other  than  figures  alone.     In  fact,  the  action 
of  the  local  housing  authorities  In  both  cases 
was  completely  In  accordance  with  congres- 
sional pKJllcy.     The  Congress,   up  until  the 
time  It  eliminated   specific   standards  from 
the  act,  had  specifically  authorized  exemp- 
tion of  all  of  the  income  of  minors  in  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  continued  occupancy 
but    had   not   authorized   exemption   of   all 
such  Income  In  determining  rent. 

The  reason  for  this  congressional  policy  is 
obvious;  namely,  that  families  should  not  be 
required  to  move  out  of  public  housing  when 
their  children  obtain  employment,  pending 
the  time  they  either  leave  the  family  or 
reach  majority,  but  that  It  would  be  reason- 
able to  consider  that  some  of  their  Income 
wo\ild  be  available  In  meeting  famUy  living 
expenses,  including  rent.  Obviously,  If  the 
family  wished  to  buy  a  house  It  could  not 
count  on  the  Income  of  minor  children  to 
obtain  the  necessary  mortgage. 

In  any  case,  we  do  not  feel  that  the  median 
Income  of  all  families  In  a  community  is  a 
valid  criterion  for  establishing  maximum  In- 
come limits  even  though  limited  to  an  av- 
erage size  family.  The  propKirtlon  of 
families  which  have  insufficient  income  to 
enable  them  to  obtain  adequate  housing  In 
the  private  market  varies  greatly  among  dif- 
ferent communities.  It  Is  apparent  that  the 
vast  majority  of  local  authorities  have  set 
limits  below  the  median.  The  median  in- 
come limit  for  admission  for  all  local  authori- 
ties for  1960  for  an  average  size  family  was 
$3,100  and  the  median  limit  for  continued 
occupancy  was  $3,875,  as  contrasted  with  the 
median  Income  of  all  urban  families  In  the 
United  States  of  $5,199.  But  we  do  not  think 
this  should  preclude  those  local  authorities 
in  communities  where  the  facts  so  warrant 
from  setting  limits  above  the  median.  The 
GAO  seems  to  ignore  the  including  of  the 
phrase  "except  in  unusual  circumstances" 
in  Its  own  finding. 

We  think  one  of  the  best  tests  we  have  been 
able  to  make  of  the  general  level  of  Income 
limits  In  public  housing  against  an  objec- 
tive standard  was  a  comparison  we  made  In 
1960  of  Inccwne  limits  against  a  city  worker's 
family  budget,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  The  budget  was  prepared  for  20 
of  our  largest  cities  and  reflects  a  level  of 
Income  described  as  "modest  but  adequate." 
The  budget  was  for  a  4-per8on  family  and 
the  Income  limits  for  admission  for  a  4- 
person  family  In  each  of  the  cities  was  com- 
pared with  the  budget  for  that  city.  In 
every  case  the  Income  limit  for  admission 
was  substantially  below  the  city  worker's 
family  budget.  .  The  average  budget  figure 
was  $6,083  and  the  average  Income  limit 
was  $3,620.    Thus,  the  budget  Issued  by  the 
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Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  was,  on  the  aver- 
age, about  68  percent  higher  than  the  Income 
limit. 

4.  One  of  the  findings  Is  that  low  rent  ceil- 
ings p>rovlde  an  Incentive  for  families  with 
relatively  high  Incomes  to  continue  occu- 
pying low-rent  bousing.  This  finding  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  some  local  authorities 
have  established  rent  ceilings  which  permit 
some  famUies  to  pay  a  smaller  proportion  of 
their  Incomes  for  rent  than  other  families. 
(Page  7.)  Here  again,  the  phrase  "rela- 
tively high  Income"  Is  used  to  Imply  that 
the  families  referred  to  should  not  be  living 
In  pubUc  housing  but  In  any  project  there 
are  bound  to  be  some  families,  no  matter 
how  low  their  Incomes,  which  from  a  literal 
standpoint  have  relatively  high  Incomes  In 
relation  to  other  families  in  the  project. 
The  report  does  not  recognize  that  the  fami- 
lies referred  to  have  Incomes  below  the  es- 
tablished Income  limits,  and,  therefore,  can- 
not afford  adequate  private  housing. 

The  GAO  recommendation  on  this  finding 
is  that  the  PHA  Commissioner  Instruct  the 


PHA  regional  directors  to  make  periodic  re- 
views of  PHA  rent  schedules  to  assure  that 
they  do  not  provide  rent  ceilings  at  such 
levels  that  families  with  relatively  high  in- 
comes will  have  an  incentive  to  remain  In 
the  low-rent  housing  Instead  of  seeking  pri- 
vate housing.  Since  the  families  In  question 
have  Incomes  below  the  established  Income 
limits  and  are,  therefore,  families  of  low 
incomes,  this  recommendation  ignores  the 
congressional  mandate  that  PHA,  in  approv- 
ing rent  schedules,  take  into  account  only 
the  maintenance  of  the  low  Income  nature 
of  the  projects  and  their  financial  stability 
and  solvency.  (See  page  49  of  conference  re- 
port on  the  Housing  Act  of  1959,  Rept.  No. 
566.  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) . 

Having  frankly  stated  our  disagreement 
with  and  objections  to  certain  aspects  of  the 
GAO  report,  we  want  also  to  state  that  we 
have  found  the  GAO  reviews  helpful  In  as- 
sessing and  evaluating  our  own  procedures 
and  performances  as  well  as  local  operations. 
We  have  and  will  continue  to  make  construc- 
tive use  of  them. 


U.S.  median  familj/  income,  median  income  limit  for  average-size  family,  and  median  net 

income  of  families  admiiied 
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BENEmrS  OP  TOURISM 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  America's 
expanding  population  and  its  increasing 
mobility  has  heightened  Interest  in  many 
areas  of  the  Nation  In  tourism  as  an 
economic  resource. 

Dr.  Osmond  L.  Harline,  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Re- 
search of  the  University  of  Utah,  has  de- 
voted much  time  to  studies  on  the  eco- 
nomics of  tourism.  And  a  recent  column 
by  William  A.  Dunn,  financial  writer  for 
the  Deseret  News  of  Salt  Lake  City,  re- 
ports Dr.  Harline's  views  on  the  overall 
economic  value  which  increased  tourism 
may  contribute  to  a  region. 

I  am  sure  that  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  be  interested  in  the  facts  in 
Mr.  Dunn's  report,  and  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  a  copy  of  It  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

MoTKL    Owner,    Bakes — An,    Benefit   From 

Tourism 

(By  William  A.  Dunn) 

Today  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  totuists 
and  recreation,  what  proper  development  o* 
this  tremendous  potential  wiU  do  for  the 
economy  of  the  Stete. 

And  almost  everyone  agrees  that  a  grow- 
ing tourist  and  recreaUon  industry  holds 
great  promise  for  the  motel  and  hotel  own- 
er, the  ski  lodge  and  lift  operator,  the  service 
station  owner,  the  restaurant  operator,  and 
all  those  directly  associated  with  the  trade. 

But.  wonders  Bob  Smith  as  he  goes  about 
bis  work   8t   the   Kennecott   smelter,   what 


does  toarlsm  have  to  do  with  me?  His  Job 
Is  certainly  not  dependent  upon  tourism,  in 
fact,  the  only  time  he  really  knows  what  It 
nveans  Is  that  time  each  year  when  be  him- 
self becomes  part  of  It . 

Dr.  Osmond  L.  Harline,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Research, 
University  of  Utah,  is  quick  to  point  out  that 
tourism  affects  everyone  In  the  State, 
whether  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  value  of  tourism  is  measured  In  new 
dollars  coming  into  the  State,  new  Jobs  and 
additional  taxes  pouring  Into  State  cc^ers. 

NEARLY    rOUR    AND    ONE-HALT    MILLION    TRAVEL 
TO  UTAH 

"During  1962  it  was  estimated  that  4.5  mil- 
lion visitors  traveled  to  Utah  and  spent  ap- 
proximately $135  million  while  In  the  State," 
he  said.  "These  expenditures  represent  new 
dollars  brought  Into  the  State." 

Dr.  Harline  says  although  It  is  difficult  to 
know  exactly  the  number  of  Jobs  created  by 
tourist  expend  Itiu^s  It  Is  estimated  that  In 
1962  the  tourist  dollar  furnished  a  base  for 
total  direct  employment  of  almost  13,000 
workers. 

"With  expenditures  of  $135  mllUon  and 
employment  of  13.000,  the  tourist  Industry 
may  be  compared  with  other  Important  Utah 
Industries.  It  employs  about  two-thirds  of 
the  number  In  agriculture,  about  five-sixths 
of  the  number  in  mining,  and  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  number  employed  in  manufac- 
turing," he  says. 

TOURIST    BENErrrS    SPREAD 

Dr.  Harline  points  out  that  it  doesnt 
stop  there.  Through  the  multiplier  effect — 
that  is,  for  every  person  directly  employed 
In  a  tourist-oriented  industry — the  foun- 
dation Is  formed  for  one  additional  person 
In  a  secondary  industry.  Consequently,  in 
Utah  a  total  of  26,000  Jobs  can  be  attributed 
directly  or  indirectly  to  tourism. 


"This  multiple  effect,  of  course,  answers 
the  contention  of  many  individuals  not  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  tourist  industry 
who  state  that  tourists  merely  pass  through 
the  State,  or,  if  tourists  do  stop,  they  have 
no  economic  impact  on  the  well-being  of 
firms  not  related  to  tourism."  Dr.  Harline 
explains. 

He  cites  examples: 

Tourists  from  out  of  State  spend  dollars 
at  a  service  station.  The  service  station  op- 
erator hires  an  additional  employee.  The 
new  employee  takes  his  check  and  buys 
new  clothes  at  the  local  department  store. 

VARMBta    PBOVIDK    FOOD 

Or,  a  toxirlst  buys  meals  in  a  local  res- 
taurant. The  restavirant  operator  buys  veg- 
etables, fruit,  and  meat  from  the  farmers 
of  the  region. 

Or  the  tourist  stays  overnight  In  a  motel. 
The  motel  operator  hires  a  college  girl  home 
for  the  summer.  The  college  student  is 
enabled  to  use  her  tourist-derived  earnings 
to  further  her  college  education  or  for  a 
new  hairdo  or  a  new  fall  outfit. 

And  the  multiple  effect  goes  on  and  on. 
even  though  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  for 
successive  rounds. 

In  addition  to  new  Jobs  and  new  dollars 
generated  by  the  tourist  dollar,  the  State 
reaps  additional  tax  revenues. 

BENETTrS   THROXTGH    TAXES 

"We  estimate  that  In  1959  property  taxes 
attributable  to  the  tourist  trade  amounted 
to  $1.2  million,  gasoline  taxes.  $2.9  million; 
sales  tax,  $li)  million:  cigarette  and  beer 
taxes,  and  liquor  profits,  $0.1  million  total- 
ing over  $6  million  In  taxes  to  State  and 
local  government.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
estimate  State  income  tax  attributable  to 
the  Industry,"  Dr.  Harline  says. 

Dr.  Harline  contends  that  the  tourist  and 
recreation  industry  is  everyone's  business 
and  has  four  suggestions  for  building  the 
Industry:  (1)  developing  facilities  and  ac- 
tivities; (2)  creating  a  better  informed 
public;  (3)  providing  more  advertising;  and 
(4)  development  of  a  statewide  tourist  and 
outdoor  recreational  plan. 

"If  the  steps  are  taken.  I  believe  it  is 
entirely  realistic  to  predict  the  doubling 
of  Utah's  tourist  and  recreational  industry 
by  1970,"  be  predicts. 


THE  WILDERNESS  BILL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  of  KSL-TV  in 
Salt  Lake  City. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telecast 
was  ordered  to  be  prated  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WiLiHCRNRSs — KSL    Editorial    or    Sxptxmbxr 
2,  1963 

With  Labor  Day  behind  us  and  the  major 
workload  in  Congress  etUl  largely  untouched. 
it  is  obvious  that  little  attention  is  going  to 
be  paid  this  session  to  the  long-debated 
wilderness  bill.  Not,  Judging  from  past 
stalemates,  does  there  seem  much  likelihood 
of  action  next  year  or  even  the  next. 

But  time  and  population  treasure  arent 
waiting.  Overtise  and  misuse  are  marring 
and  threatening  with  jwrmanent  damage 
some  of  the  most  precious  parts  of  our  scenic 
outdoor  grandeur. 

It  Is  becoming  increasingly  obvious  that 
we  cant  wait  for  some  future  wilderness 
system  to  protect  what  we  already  have. 
It's  time  for  an  intensive  drive  against  lit- 
tering, contamination,  and  abuse  of  primi- 
tive back-country  areas. 

Take  the  middle  fork  of  the  Salmon  River, 
for  Instance.  This  sparkling  gem — where 
deep,  clesLT  onerald  pools  alternate  with  ex- 
hilarating stretches  of  \rtilte  water — may  be 
the  only  river  left  in  America  big  enough  to 
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floAt  a  boat  and  where  a  man  can  safely  dip 
a  cup  over  tbe  tide  for  drinking  water.  It 
wont  b«  aafe  mucb  longer.  A  recent  sva- 
vey  of  the  middle  fork  area  showed  dismaying 
evidence  of  Utter  and  lack  of  sanitation  at 
the  few  sandbar  campgrounds  the  river  af- 
fords. 

The  problem  Is  widespread.  A  recent  re- 
port from  the  High  Uintah  primitive  area 
showed  even  worse  conditions.  And  45  vol- 
unteer sportsmen  recently  hauled  3  tons 
of  tin  cans,  foil,  glass,  and  other  debris  out 
of  one  area  of  the  Sierra  Nevada*  after  a 
weeklong  cleanup  there.  In  Ontario.  Can- 
ada, the  problem  has  reached  a  point  where 
forest  officials  are  considering  limiting  the 
number  of  canoeists  by  issuing  permits  on  a 
quota  basis. 

It  may  have  to  come  to  something  like 
that  In  o\ar  own  western  forests,  unless 
education  and  enforcement  can  turn  the 
tide.  We  need  more  regular  patrols  such 
as  have  now  been  established  In  the  Uintah 
Mountains.  We  need  more  cleanup  efforts, 
supervised  by  Poreat  Service  personnel,  but 
manned  by  the  many  volunteers  who  would 
be  wUllng  to  help.  We  need  to  make  more 
arrests  and  levy  more  fines  against  the  peo- 
ple who  wont  cooperate. 

America's  unspoiled  primitive  areas  con- 
stitute a  great  heritage  for  the  replenishing 
of  our  spirits  and  the  renewing  of  our 
strength.  Surely  this  generation  is  sensi- 
tive and  Intelligent  enough  to  pass  the  her- 
itage on  unspoiled  to  the  next  generation. 


THE  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  four  editorials,  two  each  from 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  from  the 
Deseret  News,  both  great  daily  news- 
papers In  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«c- 
OBO,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Deseret  News.  Aug.  15,  19631 
OTnDKLXNXS  roB  Making  Tsxatibs 

Back  In  1959.  when  there  was  other  talk 
of  a  nuclear  test  ban  agreement  with  Rxissla. 
Secretary  of  State  John  Poster  Dulles  listed 
tbe  reasons  he  opposed  it : 

"If  we  signed  such  a  pact  with  the  Soviets, 
there  would  develop  a  tremendous  pressure 
to  cut  back  on  our  defenses,  reduce  the  size 
of  our  Armed  Porces,  and  curtail  our  arma- 
ments. 

"We  would  have  only  the  word  of  the  Rus- 
sians that  they  were  doing  the  same.  Ova 
NATO.  SEATO.  and  other  alliances  would  be 
endangered,  perhaps  to  the  point  of  deterio- 
ration. 

"As  a  result,  within  a  few  years  we  could  be 
as  a  sitting  duck  for  Communists  to  pick  off 
whenever  they  felt  the  time  was  ripe." 

That  warning  deserves  review  today,  as  our 
dlplomaU  seek  a  logical  "next  step"  from 
the  ban  on  testing  in  the  atmosphere,  un- 
derwater or  in  sp€u:e. 

Wednesday,  our  chief  negotiator  at  the  17- 
natlon  disarmament  conference  proposed  the 
next  step  might  be  an  agreement  with  Russia 
to  stop  making  fissionable  material  and  to 
transfer  large  tunounts  of  stockpiled  urani- 
um to  peaceful  purposes.  He  made  no  men- 
tion of  an  inspection  system  to  be  siire  the 
provisions  are  carried  out. 

Maybe  there  Is  a  possibility  here.  We  must 
continue  to  seek,  with  open  mind  every  pos- 
sible avenue  for  easing  world  tensions  and 
increasing  world  security. 

But  we  will  Ignore  the  past  and  betray  the 
future  If  we  make  any  agreement  that  relies 
solely  on  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  So- 
viets. 

The  record  Is  so  painfully  clear  on  this 
subject.  In  1965  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  released  a  carefully-docu- 


i^ented  analysis  of  nearly  a  thousand  Soviet 
ti^eaties.  The  record  showed,  in  the  report's 
^ords,  that  the  U.S.SJI.  "had  broken  Its  word 
tt>  virtually  every  coiuitry  to  which  it  ever 
giave  a  signed  prcKnise." 

Nor  is  Khrushchev's  record  significantly 
bjetter  than  that  of  his  hated  and  feared 
predecessor.  In  all  his  denunciation  of  Sta- 
lin. Khrushchev  has  never  questioned,  let 
alone  repudiated,  his  record  of  dupUclty  in 
ititernatlonal  affairs. 

As  for  his  own  actions,  consider  the  fol- 
l(>wlng: 

Last  October,  when  we  already  had  proof 
t<>  the  contrary,  Foreign  Minister  Andrei 
dromyko  solemnly  assured  President  Ken- 
nedy there  were  no  Soviet  missile  Installa- 
tions In  Cuba. 

The  Berlin  wall,  whose  Infamous  second 
anniversary  we  note  this  week,  was  built 
Hi  complete  violation  of  solemn  foiir-power 
agreements  guaranteeing  unimpeded  move- 
cbent  of  Inhabitants  between  Sastern  and 
Western  Zones  of  the  city. 

In  1961.  In  complete  defiance  of  the  agreed- 
i^pon  moratorium  on  nuclear  testing.  Rus- 
sia launched  a  massive  series  of  tests. 

During  the  bloody  Hungarian  revolt  In 
l|956,  General  Muleter  was  Induced  to  come 
to  a  truce  talk  to  discuss  the  promised  wlth- 
dlrawal  of  Soviet  troops.  He  was  seized  and 
executed;  the  troops  stayed,  grinding  the 
rpvolt  to  bits  xinder  Soviet  tanks.  Imre  Nagy. 
the  country's  legal  president,  was  lured  from 
his  asylum  In  the  Yugoslav  Embassy  with 
a  clear  pledge  of  safe  conduct  out  of  the 
opuntry.  He  was  seized  and  executed. 
I  All  this  was  under  the  leadership  of  the 
i<ian  with  whom  we  signed  the  test  ban 
a^eement  and  with  whom  It  Is  now  pro- 
posed that  we  negotiate  further  agreements. 

Surely  we  have  learned  by  now  to  sign  no 
E^eement  that  does  not  meet  the  following 
conditions: 

1.  It  must  be  self -enforcing,  not  relying  on 
tk-ust;  violations  must  be  inunedlately  de- 
tectable. 

2.  It  voMSt  stand  on  Its  own  feet,  not  tied 
t3  any  other  condition,  and  be  based  on  the 
qiutual  self-interest  of  both  parties.  We  can 
^pect  R\issla  to  keep  no  agreement  that  Its 
leaders  believe  Is  not  In  their  best  Interests. 

3.  It  must  represent  steps  small  enough 
that  any  violation  would  not  endanger  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

The  present  test  ban  agreement  seems  to 
iSieet  these  criteria.  Perhaps  other  next  step 
aigreements  may  also.  We  should  certainly 
try. 

But  If  we  forget  Secretary  DuUe's  warning 
aibout  psychological  disarmament  or  history's 
grim  lesson  about  Soviet  reliability,  the 
qlvlllzatlon  we  lose  may  be  our  own. 

[Prom  the  Deseret  News.  Sept.  3,  1963] 

HOLZS  IN  THX  NUCLSAR  ShIKU) 

One  main  objection  to  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  Is  that  Russia's  testing  may  have 
enabled  It  to  develop  an  effective  missile 
defense  so  that  we  ought  to  continue  testing 
l|i  order  to  catch  up. 

The  Idea  Is  that  the  Soviets  may  have  dls- 
Oovered  that  by  setting  off  nuclear  explosions 
Ito  outer  space  they  can  protect  themselves 
against  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles. 
Not  that  the  outer  space  nuclear  blasts  would 
destroy  attacking  missiles.  Rather,  It  Is 
tihought.  such  blasts  could  deflect  missiles 
fi-om  their  Intended  targets  by  fouUng  up 
ijhelr  guidance  systems. 

This  line  of  thinking,  however,  raises  a 
number  of  questions  that  need  to  be 
explored. 

First,  even  those  who  espouse  this  point  of 
^lew  admit  that  low -trajectory  missiles 
♦ould  not  be  affected  since  they  go  under 

e  "protective"  nuclear  blasts  In  outer  space. 

o  bring  these  blasts  down  to  a  lower  level 

^ould  be   self-defeating,   since   they   would 

rain  radioactivity  down  upon  those  they  were 

eslgned  to  protect. 


Consequently,  the  Polaris  submarine  would 
still  be  an  effectual  deterrent. 

Second,  suppose  the  Soviet  Union  blan- 
keted Itself  with  a  "protective"  nuclear  cov- 
ering in  outer  8i>ace.  Wouldn't  the  same 
blanket  that  prevents  incoming  missiles  from 
hitting  Russia  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
also  throw  outgoing  missiles  off  their 
course? 

Third,  the  knowledge  that  Incoming  mis- 
siles would  not  necessarily  hit  their  selected 
military  targets  but  might  instead  fall  upon 
the  population  at  large  seems  small  comfort 
to  a  nation  relying  on  such  a  method  of 
"protection."  One  doubts  whether  leaders  of 
even  such  a  dictatorship  as  Russia  could  get 
away  with  such  a  plan. 

Finally,  even  if  deflected  missiles  merely 
fell  In  open  country,  the  radioactivity  they 
would  spread  would  stlU  cause  widespread 
destruction. 

Nothing  has  changed  the  fact  that  the 
mere  existence  of  nuclear  weapons  makes 
this,  potentially,  a  dangerous  world  to  live 
in — not  just  for  the  nuclear  nations  but  for 
everyone.  The  test  ban  treaty  Is  an  attempt 
to  minimize  that  danger  by  providing  a  safe 
first  step  that  could  lead  to  ultimate  world 
control  of  such  weapons. 
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[Prom  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Aug.  28,  1963] 
BrwAHE  Reservations  to  Test  Ban  Pact 

Present  forecasts  are  that  the  Senate  will 
ratify  the  test  ban  treaty.  (Columnist  Mar- 
quis Chllds  reported  yesterday  that  68  Sen- 
ators— one  more  than  the  necessary  two- 
thirds — are  already  conunltted  In  Its  favor.) 
Ratification,  however,  could  be  so  diluted  by 
reservations  as  to  make  the  action  meaning- 
less. 

A  reservation  has  already  been  suggested 
by  one  of  the  country's  most  highly  respected 
elder  statesmen. 

Former  President  Elsenhower  announced 
his  support  of  the  treaty. 

But  at  the  same  time  he  called  for  a  reser- 
vation making  clear  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  use  nuclear  weapons  to  repel  ag- 
gression. 

This  seems  to  be  cc«npletely  outside  tbe 
scope  of  the  treaty,  which  Is  confined  to 
ending  nuclear  testing  in  the  atmosphere. 
In  outer  space  and  under  water.  Moreover, 
as  Chairman  Pulbright,  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  pointed  out,  "It 
Is  a  basic  right  of  every  nation  to  defend 
Itself." 

Another  reservation  was  proposed  Tues- 
day by  Admiral  Burke,  former  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  Burke  wants  the  Senate  to  de- 
mand some  system  of  verification  or  limited 
inspection  of  Soviet  nuclear  facilities.  Since 
the  matter  of  inspection  blocked  negotiation 
of  a  full  scale  test  ban  treaty,  the  Burke  pro- 
posal. If  accepted,  would  kill  the  pact. 

General  Elsenhower  Is  apparently  worried 
by  section  II  of  the  treaty  which  Includes 
the  phrase  "any  other  explosion."  Last  week. 
Admiral  Strauss,  former  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  an  outright 
opponent  of  the  pact,  said  he  feared  this 
phrase  could  be  Interpreted  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  by  the  United  States 
in  rei>elllng  aggression  against  an  ally  or 
any  other  free  nation. 

Strauss  is  brandishing  nuclear  defense 
with  a  vengeance. 

The  Senate  certainly  should  consider  every 
question  raised  as  to  the  meaning  and  effect 
of  the  treaty.  During  the  current  hearings 
a  wide  variety  of  opinion  has  been  heard, 
ranging  from  full  indorsement  (the  major- 
ity) through  various  scientific  and  military 
qualifications  to  complete  opposition. 

If  the  Senate  believes  specific  interpreta- 
tions are  necessary,  then  it  can  clarify  the 
X5S>.  position  by  adopting  a  simple  state- 
ment. 

But  only  under  the  most  extreme  condi- 
tions should  the  Senate  tack  on  reserva- 
tions.    We  do  not  believe  that  any  of  the 


witnesses  heard  ao  far  have  made  a  case  for 
that. 

If  reservations  should  be  adopted.  It  might 
mean  the  treaty  would  have  to  be  renegoti- 
ated. And  that  probably  would  kill  the 
treaty  altogether. 

That  could  well  be  the  strategy  of  treaty 
foes  who,  unable  to  muster  enough  votes 
against  raUficatlon,  will  try  to  gain  the 
same  end  by  more  devious  means.  The  Sen- 
ate should  turn  back  any  such   attempt. 

(Prom  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Sept.  1,  1963] 
Aw  Acceptable  Treatt  WrrniN  Its  LiMrrs 

The  16-to-l  vote  by  which  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  approved  the  test 
ban  treaty  Indicates  that  the  big  hurdles — 
Senate  ratification — will  be  cleared  with 
ease.  Some  8upp>orter8  predict  that  fewer 
than  20  of  the  100  Senate  members  will  vo<« 
to  reject  the  pact. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  wisely 
decided  against  tacking  on  reservations.  For 
reservations  might  require  renegotiation  and 
In  the  process  the  treaty  could  be  lost  alto- 
gether. 

Instead,  the  committee  will  prepare  a  re- 
port explaining  the  Senate's  Interpretation 
0*  ths  agreement.  This,  according  to  Com- 
mittee ChalrmjLn  Fulbrioht,  will  include  a 
statement  that  the  treaty  does  not  prevent 
the  United  States  from  using  nuclear 
weapons  In  the  event  of  war.  The  state- 
ment will  also  Include  assurances  that  this 
country  will  be  prepared  to  resume  atmos- 
pheric testing  If  the  Soviet  Union  violates 
the  treaty. 

These  two  points  are  important  since  the 
first  answers  a  question  raised  by  former 
President  Elsenhower  and  other  witnesses 
while  the  second  provides  the  "safeguards- 
demanded  by  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
0*  Staff. 

Debate  on  the  treaty  will  begin  soon  after 
Labor  Day,  with  final  action  expected  by 
mid-September.  And  dxirlng  that  time  Im- 
plications of  the  agreement  will  be  explored 
at  even  greater  length  than  was  the  case  In 
the  12  days  of  committee  hearings. 

Certainly  no  one  should  be  able  to  say, 
when  the  vote  on  ratification  is  taken,  that 
the  Senators  are  not  fully  aware  of  what 
they  are  doing. 

Sharply  conflicting  opinions  were  pre- 
sented at  the  committee  hearings.  In  hU 
message  submitting  the  treaty.  President 
Kennedy  emphasized  Its  limited  nature  and 
the  hope  It  will  prevent  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons.  Underground  testing  is 
permitted;  testing  In  the  atmosphere.  In 
outer  space  and  under  water  Is  forbidden. 

Other  proponents — Secretary  of  State 
Rusk.  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  and 
General  Taylor,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff — made  the  case  that  the 
treaty,  on  balance,  is  to  America's  advantage. 
Admitted  risks,  it  was  argued,  are  out- 
weighted  by  positive  gains. 

Opponents  dealt  at  length  with  the  risks. 
Dr.  Edward  Teller,  the  nucleeu:  scientist  who 
played  a  key  role  in  development  of  the  H- 
bc«nb,  declared  Russia  was  far  ahead  on  anti- 
missile weapons  and  that  the  United  States 
could  not  hope  to  catch  up  without  testing 
In  the  atmosphere.  Other  eminent  scientists 
did  not  agree  with  Dr.  Teller. 

There  was  a  similar  sharp  split  In  the 
opinion  of  military  men.  General  LeMay,  Air 
Force  chief  of  staff,  had  serious  misgivings, 
fearing  that  we  may  get  complacent  and  drop 
our  safeguards  program  down  to  a  level  I 
consider  Insufficient.  Admiral  Strauss,  for- 
mer Chairman  of  the  Atcwnlc  Energy  Com- 
mission, was  totally  opposed.  The  treaty 
Is  not  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States,  he  said. 

Such  wide  differences  of  opinion  are 
puzzling  to  the  ordinary  citizen. 

They  may  be  Just  as  puzzling  to  Senators. 
If  scientists  and  military  men  cannot  agree, 
then  who  is  rightt 


The  answer  Is  that  the  treaty  is  a  diplo- 
matic, not  a  military  or  scientific,  instru- 
ment and  that  all  factors  must  be  consid- 
ered In  reaching  a  decision.  Scientists  and 
military  men  often  are  not  able  to  see  beyond 
their  specialties. 

This  U  a  limited  treaty.  It  has  limited  ob- 
jectives. It  certainly  wlU  not  bring  peace  In 
our  time.  But  the  consensus,  as  overwhelm- 
ingly expressed  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  vote.  Is  that  the  treaty  Is  ac- 
ceptable within  Its  limitations. 

The  Senate  debate,  now  about  to  begin, 
will  be  enlightening.  We  do  not  believe  that 
it  should  lead  to  rejection  of  the  treaty. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  CHURCH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  last  Thurs- 
day in  Salt  Lake  City,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chtirch]  delivered 
a  stirring  keynote  address  for  the  West- 
em  States  Democratic  Conference  as- 
sembled in  that  city.  With  clarity,  in- 
sight, and  with  great  eloquence,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  pointed  to  the  path 
which  a  large  part  of  the  Republican 
Party  is  taking  in  following  the  junior 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  GoLDWA-rER]. 
Senator  Chtirch  stated  clearly  for  the 
Democrats  the  action  which  our  party 
must  take  if  it  is  to  meet  this  modern- 
day  reversion  to  the  18th  century.  I 
feel  that  every  Member  of  Congress 
should  read  the  words  of  my  colleague 
from  Idaho,  whom  I  commend  most 
highly  for  his  great  service  in  articulat- 
ing his  views  for  the  western  Democrats. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  speech  t>e  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stemming  the  Goldwatkr  Flood:  A  Western 

Responsebilitt 
(Keynote  address  for  Western  States  Demo- 
cratic  Conference,   Salt   Lake   City,    Utah, 
Sept.  19,  1963,  by  Senator  Frank  Church, 
Democrat,  of  Idaho) 

I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  be  your 
speaker  today  at  the  opening  of  this  west- 
ern regional  conference  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  Western  conventions  have  been  very 
much  In  the  news  lately.  The  Young  Re- 
publicans met  noisily  In  San  Francisco  where 
they  were  bludgeoned  under  by  the  radical 
right.  The  Young  Democrats  held  a  regional 
meeting  In  Berkeley  where  they  yielded  to 
resolutions  which  were  apparently  authored 
by  the  radical  left. 

The  notoriety  resulting  from  both  of  these 
conventions  led  the  President  to  observe: 
"I  dont  know  what  is  happening  with  the 
Young  Democrats  and  Young  Republicans, 
but  time  is  on  our  side." 

I  don't  think  we  need  to  be  overly  dis- 
turbed when  young  pec^le  adopt  extremist 
views.  These  are  the  only  kind  that  can 
supply  the  uncompromlsed  answers  they 
crave.  They  want  to  see  the  world  sharply 
defined  In  black  and  white;  their  Idealism 
prevents  them  from  accepting  the  broad, 
gray  area,  where  all  people  emd  nations  ac- 
tually live.  Doubtlessly.  It  was  this  con- 
sideration which  once  caused  an  eminent 
conservative  father  to  say:  "If  my  son  were 
not  a  Socialist  at  20,  I  would  think  there 
was  something  wrong  with  his  heart;  if  he 
were  still  a  Socialist  at  30,  I  would  think 
there  was  something  wrong  with  his  head." 
No.  we  needn't  be  surprised  or  crestfallen 
when  young  people  behave  like  young 
people.  But  when  a  great  segment  of  the 
sonlor  Republican  Party  refuses  to  grow 
up— when  it— 

Stares  Into  a  Ooldwater  pot 

To  see  the  world  as  the  world  Is  not — 


then  we  have  reason  Indeed  to  become  con- 
cerned. The  western  and  midwestem  seg- 
ments of  the  Republican  Party  seem  never 
to  have  wanted  to  grow  up.  The  republi- 
canism of  the  Mountain  and  Prairie  States 
has  never  gotten  over  its  nostalgic  romance 
with  the  lawless,  txlgger-happy  days,  the 
careless  exploitation,  the  get-rlch-quick 
temperament  of  the  old  frontier.  Neither 
has  the  western  branch  of  republicanism 
ever  managed  to  shake  off  Its  addiction  to 
oversimplification.  Politics,  like  any  west- 
ern shoot-em-up,  Is  divided  between  the  good 
guys  and  the  bad  guys.  Republicans  are 
good;  E>emocrat8  are  bad.  State  and  local 
governments  are  good;  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  bad.  Spending  for  warfare  is  good, 
spending  for  welfare  is  bad.  All  foreigners 
who  side  vdtb  us  are  good;  all  who  do  not 
are  bad. 

This  is  their  prescription.  It  affords  an 
easy  sanctuary  for  those  who  prefer  not  to 
face  up  to  the  complexities  of  our  time.  It 
is  a  prescription  which  leads  inevitably  to 
extremes.  How  else  could  It  happen  that  so 
broad  a  segment  of  the  Republican  Party 
could  seriously  espouse,  glorify,  and  thrust 
up  a  man  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  who  has  said:  "I  fear  Washington 
and  centralized  government  more  than  I 
fear  Moscow." 

My  friends,  this  Is  not  the  calm  voice  of 
conservatlvism;  it  Is  the  frantic  voice  oC 
fanaticism.  It  does  not  represent  the  main- 
stream of  Republican  tradition.  It  is, 
rather,  a  repudiation  of  responsible  Repub- 
licanism  and   all  for  which  It  stands. 

Walter  Llppmann,  the  dean  of  American 
journalists,  brilliantly  contrasts  the  Gold- 
water  doctrine  with  the  historic  role  of  the 
Republican  Party  in  national  affairs.  The 
core  of  the  Senator's  philosophy.  Llppmann 
vn-ltes: 

"Is  opposition  to  the  Federal  Government 
as  a  guarantor  of  personal  freedom  and  as 
protector  of  the  national  welfare.  To  the 
Senator  the  Federal  Government  is  a  kind 
of  foreign  power  which  must  be  reduced  and 
distrusted.  Senator  Goldwater  regards  him- 
self as  a  Republican.  But  to  be  the  kind  of 
Republican  he  professes  to  be.  he  m\ist  dis- 
avow and  disown  the  whole  heritage  of 
Hamilton,  Lincoln,  and  Theodcwe  Roosevelt. 
Pot  Hamilton  was  the  principal  founder  ot 
the  Federal  Union.  Lincoln  was  the  pre- 
server of  the  Federal  Union  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  the  first  President  to  see  that 
the  United  States  would  be  Involved  as  a 
world  power  and  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  become  the  regulator  of 
an  industrial  society.  These  men,  the  great- 
est of  the  Republicans,  stood  for  a  strong 
and  evolving  Federal  power,  not  for  a  loose 
and  Impotent  confederatlCMi   of  States." 

You  may  wonder  why  I  have  chosen  to  dis- 
cuss the  candidacy  of  Senator  Barrt  Gold- 
water,  a  man  with  whom  I  differ  politically, 
but  who  is  personally  my  friend.  The  reason 
Is  simple  enough.  It  is  the  Goldwater  brand 
of  Republicanism  against  which  we  western 
Democrats  must  prepare  to  wage  the  coming 
campaign.  We  must  examine  Its  tenets  with 
care,  and  prepare  ourselves  for  the  political 
spook&how  with  which  It  hopes  to  frighten 
voters  into  the  Republican  ctrfumn  in  1964. 

For  In  the  campaign  ahead,  the  Goldwater 
Republicans  will  say  of  us: 

"The  do-gooders  are  at  It  again.  They 
want  the  Federal  Government  to  act  as  wet 
nurse  for  the  whole  population,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  Insuring  that  every  want 
Is  unlfOTmly  satisfied,  and  that  the  shiftless, 
the  improvident,  and  the  lazy  are  taken  care 
of  at  the  expense  of  the  steady,  the  fore- 
sighted,  and  the  energetic. 

"They  are  extracting,  through  ever-higher 
taxes,  the  good  citizens'  hard-earned  money, 
and  they  are  doling  it  out  to  bad  citizens. 
In  the  process,  the  Government  has  become 
Insolvent,  the  Nation  has  been  brought  to 
the  brink  of  bankruptcy,  and  a  monstrous 
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trarwuermer  hM  tximn  whMi  esigullB  Con- 
gr««  axMl  atrvtelMs  Its  fn—ei—  tfound  tb« 
50  8t»U«,  Blawly  squ«eslBC  tliem  to  d«*t^ 
TtilB  l»UTe«iK3-acy  is  (lecncst«4  to  ■oc<«MMn. 
d«t«rmiiMd  to  dwtroy  ft»«  •nt«pri««  and 
undermine  tbe  UberUee  of  tlM  pMpt*.** 

Wow,  for  thoM  who  rwOly  bedeve  thl«  to 
be  Uie  plot  and  purpoa*  of  th*  D*moci«tte 
Pfcrty.  words  »re  wasted.  But  for  those  who 
would  rather  puU  the  sheeu  off  hobgoblins 
than  quail  before  th«n.  let's  take  a  look  a« 
the  fbcts. 

TO  begin,  what  accounts  for  the  big  Oov- 
enunent  we  hsTe  In  Washington  today,  and 
for  the  relatively  high  lerei  at  Federal  Uxa- 
tton  needed  to  support  It?  The  Federal 
budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year  (starting 
July  1)  makes  the  answer  at  once  evident. 
Big  Government  on  the  Fotomac  Is  chiefly  the 
product  of  the  warfare  state,  not  of  the  wel- 
fare state  which  we  Democrats  are  accused 
of  fostertng.  More  than  half  the  total  budget 
gees  directly  to  the  Armed  Forces. 

B\iC  befcv*  I  am  accused  of  telling  only 
>i»tf  tlM  story,  let's  turn  the  Federal  tax 
dbOar  over  and  have  a  look  at  the  nonmlll- 
tary  side.  Surprlstogly  enough,  most  of  the 
spending  once  again  relates  to  warfare 
requirements,  past  and  prospective,  not  to 
welfare  pragrams.  Our  space  technology. 
Atomic  Energy  and  Central  Intelligence 
Agendas  are  all  directly  linked  to  our  na- 
tftmal  aeciiTlty.  The  swollen  cost  of  diplo- 
macy and  foreign  aid.  Including  military 
assistance  to  our  allies,  also  relate  to  the 
security  needs  of  the  United  States. 

Add  these,  along  with  the  continuing  cost 
of  our  Involvement  in  past  wars,  veterans' 
benefits,  and  interest  payments  on  the  war 
debt,  to  what  we  spend  each  year  on  the 
Armed  Forces,  aoid  the  grand  total  accounts 
for  a  staggering  80  percent  of  all  Federal 
spending.  It  Is  these  tremendous  costs  which 
we  have  had  to  sustain  almost  without  letup 
for  almost  20  years  that  mainly  account  for 
big  Government  In  Washington  today. 

Would  the  Goldwater  Republicans  apply 
the  meat  az  to  these  expenditures?  On  the 
contrary,  the  cuts  they  call  for  in  foreign 
aid  are  far  outweighed  by  the  expanded  mili- 
tary weapons  programs  they  advocate.  A 
recent  analysis  of  their  announced  position, 
balancing  the  cuts  they  a£k  against  the  new 
costs  they  would  assume,  shows  that  be- 
twe«i  %6  and  $10  billion  would  be  added  to 
the  national  aecxirlty  sector  of  the  Federal 
biulget. 

Of  your  Federal  tax  dollar,  the  National 
Government  spends  only  7  cents  on  all  the 
welfare  programs  It  supports.  The  Gold- 
water  attack,  stripped  to  its  essentials,  is 
really  a  campaign  against  these  programs. 

What  are  these  welfare  programs?  They 
Include  Federal  granU-ln-ald  to  the  States 
for  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  citizens,  and 
dependent  children;  Federal  grants,  usually 
given  on  a  matching  basis,  for  public  health. 
hospital  construction,  control  of  water  and 
sewage  pollution,  and  food  and  drug  admin- 
istration. 

Also  Included  are  all  forms  of  Federal  aid 
to  education.  Federal  Impact  funds,  the 
school-lunch  program,  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, and  the  special  assistance  to  schools 
and  students  made  available  through  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act — emd  the 
costs  of  admlniflterlng  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and  financing  research  for  medical 
cures  of  cancer,  heart  disease,  Infantile  pa- 
ralysis, multiple  sclerosis,  and  a  host  of  other 
diseases  of  mind  and  body. 

On  all  of  these  programs  combined,  we 
spend  a  smaller  proportion  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product  than  we  did  25  years  ago. 

Let's  examine  another  hobgoblin.  What 
about  the  monstrous  Federal  bureaucracy 
we  hear  so  much  about?  Actually,  Federal 
employment  no  longer  keeps  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  country.  In  1952.  there  were 
16  Federal  employees  for  every  thousand  of 


population.  By  1958.  this  number  had 
propped  to  14.  and  it  will  be  13  in  fiscal 
1064.  m  the  decade  from  1062  to  1962,  total 
fMeral  dvlUan  employment  fell  S  percent, 
Vhlla  employnunt  by  State  and  local  govern - 
ments  increased  by  63  percent.  If  "creeping 
aodallsm"  Is  measured  by  the  rising  tide  of 
Oovemment  employees,  the  sentinels  would 
4o    better   to   station    themselves   closer   to 

What  then  of  the  hobgoblin  of  fiscal  Ir- 
responsibility? Right  after  World  War  U. 
our  national  debt  was  nearly  130  percent  of 
our  gross  na,tlonal  product.  Today  It  is  Just 
under  50  percent.  In  1047.  the  national  debt 
per  person  was  $1,900;  today  it  is  $1,600. 
While  the  total  debt  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  Increased  by  15  p«-cent  since  \94n, 
the  aggregate  debt  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments has  Increased  am  astonishing  S82 
percent.  In  the  total  amotmt  of  $66  bffllon. 
Prtvate-business  debt  has  Increased.  In  thU 
tame  period,  by  271  bUUon.  reflecting  the 
tremendous  expansion  In  all  business  activity. 
If  debt  accumulation  is  the  measure  of  fls- 
eal  IrresponslbUlty.  as  Goldwatxr  RepubU- 
tans  would  have  us  believe,  then  the  Federal 
Government,  managed  by  Democrats,  U  com- 
ing oir  far  better  these  days  than  either  State 
$nd  local  government  or  private  business  It- 
lelf ,  managed  largely  by  Republicans. 

We  Democrats  must  carry  these  indisput- 
able facts  to  the  people.  We  must  dispell 
the  myths  and  the  quackery.  And  when  the 
opposition  then  shifts  ground  to  moiint  an 
emotional  charge  that  the  liberal  policies  of 
the  Democratic  Party  are  wickedly  destroy- 
ing freedom  In  America,  let  us  have  the 
(fortitude  to  say.  as  Bnx  Fulbrtoht  recently 
^Id  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate : 

"Liberalism  stands  for  such  wickedness  as 
social  security,  which  has  destroyed  the  free- 
dom of  the  aged  to  be  destitute  or  depend- 
pnt;  rural  eleculflcatlon  and  farm  price  sup- 
jjorts.  which  have  destroyed  the  freedom  of 
Ithe  farmer  to  live  in  poverty  and  depriva- 
tion— by  candlelight;  public  housing  and 
Urban  renewal,  which  have  destroyed  the 
freedom  of  many  of  our  people  to  live  in  rural 
shacks  and  urban  slums;  public  works  and 
Government  fiscal  policy,  which  have  de- 
stroyed the  freedom  of  most — but  not  all — of 
our  people  to  be  blissfully  unemployed;  and 
Federal  aid  to  education — the  most  diabolical 
plot  of  all — ^whlch  threatens  to  destroy  our 
freedom  to  be  Ignorant  and  unemployable." 
And  we  Democrats  might  raOse  a  few  ques- 
tions of  our  own  about  the  state  of  freedom 
In  America.  Let's  not  allow  those  who  speak 
most  piously  about  preserving  freedom  to 
get  away  with  taking  positions  which  make  a 
mockery  of  It. 

Why  not  challenge  them  to  reconcile  their 
self-styled  defense  of  individual  freedom 
with  their  attacks  upon  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  letters  I  receive  from  them  complain, 
not  that  the  Court's  decisions  confer  too  lit- 
tle freedom  on  the  Individual,  but  too  much. 
I  have  noticed  also,  that  while  they  seldom 
complain  about  the  denial  of  clvU  rights 
to  the  Negro  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
they  bewail  the  curtailment  of  the  States 
license  to  deny  these  rights,  which  the  Con- 
stitution confers. 

The  preservation  of  freedom  In  America 
Is  our  Issue,  not  theirs.  We  miist  not  let 
them  steal  It  away. 

I  see  these  stickers:  "OoLDWATxa  In  *64." 
To  what  century  do  they  refer?  Certainly 
not  1964.  GoLDWATxa's  program — If  such  It 
can  be  called — has  no  relevancy  at  all  to 
the  problems  of  our  times,  either  at  home 
or  abroad.  Certainly  they  do  not  refer  to 
'  1864,  for  the  primacy  of  the  Federal  Union 
'  was  In  that  year  established  in  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States.  1764  comes  closest,  for 
the  basic  tenets  of  the  Goldwater  philosophy 
of  Government  were  then  In  lively  contro- 
versy. They  could  not  be  defended,  even 
then.     The  debate  was  finally   resolved.  In 


the  years  that  followed,  by  the  establishment 
of  one  great  country,  one  Federal  Union. 
the  United  States  of  Amertca. 

But  this  Ooldwaterlsm,  which  Is  not  rele- 
vant to  the  domestic  situation  In  1964,  loses 
all  contact  with  reality  when  placed  In  con- 
text with  the  problems  which  confront  us 
In  the  outside  world. 

Recall,  tf  you  wtll.  our  predicament  abroad 
as  John  F.  Kennedy  found  It  in  January  1961. 
Southe«wt  Asia.  Berlin,  the  Congo,  and  Cu- 
ba— all  were  aflame.  Our  new  President  was 
confronted  with  rampant  crises  on  fo\ir 
fronts,  each  one  of  which  threatened  us  with 
the  most  serious  reversals. 

m  southeast  Asia,  the  Communists  were  on 
the  point  of  achieving  a  complete  takeover  in 
Laos.  Moreover.  It  was  clear  that  the  Im- 
mediate Communist  objective  included  not 
only  overrunning  Laos,  but  generating  In  the 
process  a  momentum  which  would  bring 
about  the  speedy  collapse  of  South  Vietnam, 
and  lead  to  the  envelopment  of  neighboring 
Cambodia  and  Thailand.  In  short.  President 
Kennedy  found  the  whole  of  souttieast  Asia 
In  Jeopardy. 

In  Berlin,  the  dread  condition  of  ultimata 
between  nuclear  powers  standing  muzzle  to 
muzzle  had  been  reached.  Khrushchev  had 
defined  his  objective  there,  and  had  an- 
nounced a  deadline  for  the  West  to  yield  or 
face  the  consequences.  Here,  there  could  be 
no  shrinking  from  the  reality  that  the  vital 
interests  of  the  United  States  were  at  stake. 
For  Berlin  Is  a  special  symbol.  It  stands,  in 
sharp  focus,  as  the  place  above  all  others  out- 
side our  homeland,  where  we  have  said,  "Here 
you  shall  not  pass.  This  ground  shall  not 
be  abandoned."  The  war  clouds  had  become 
a  towering  thunderhead  over  Berlin  by  the 
time  John  F.  Kennedy  took  his  oath  as  35th 
President  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  Congo,  all  was  chaos.  The  Balkani- 
zation and  further  Impoverishment  of  cen- 
tral Africa,  which  is  precUely  what  the 
Katanga  defection  threatened,  offered  new 
victims  for  the  Conunimist  Incubus.  The 
problem  was  to  forestall  a  Soviet  military 
presence  there,  and  thus  to  avoid  an  ulti- 
mate choice  between  confrontation  in  the 
heart  of  Africa,  or  dreary  and  indecisive 
engagement  with  the  special  brands  of  sub- 
version readily  practiced  wherever  people  live 
In  primitive  conditions  amd  stable  nations 
have  not  yet  been  bom. 

Finally,  in  Cuba,  the  President  inherited 
the  burden  of  coping  with  the  first  Com- 
munist regime  to  secure  a  beachhead  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Castro,  was  firmly  en- 
trenched in  Cuba  long  before  Kennedy  took 
office. 

Hence,  the  President,  from  his  first  day 
in  the  White  House,  was  confronted  with 
a  fact  of  an  accomplished  Marxist  revolu- 
tion virtually  on  our  doorstep,  which  had 
already  been  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
Commimlst  professionals,  but  which  still  en- 
Joyed  a  large  measure  of  sympathy  from 
our  neighbors  to  the  South,  many  of  whom 
persisted  in  the  naive  belief  that  Castro  was 
an  authentic  revolutionary,  bold  enough  to 
assert  himself  against  "the  colossus  of  the 
north." 

Even  those  of  high  station  In  Latin  gov- 
ernmente.  who  knew  Castro  for  what  he  was, 
were  afraid  to  speak  out  publicly  against 
him— for  Castroism  had  become  a  surging 
force  throughout  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  many  a  legitimate  government  trem- 
bled before  It. 

These  were  the  eruptions  abroad,  which 
had  reached  the  crisis  stage  when  President 
Kennedy  took  office.  Less  than  3  years  have 
passed.  Let  us  return  to  the  scenes  of  most 
acute  ctUIs,  and  see  how  the  defense  of 
freedom  has   fared.  ^ 

The  kingdom  of  Laos,  for  the  present,  has 
been  neutralized  as  an  avenue  for  Co°V" 
munlst  expansion  In  southeast  Asia.  South 
Vietnam  stUl  seethes  in  the  agony  of  war 
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and  oppression,  but  elsewhere  the  Asia  bat- 
tlementa  are  better  manned,  and  even  the 
sleeping  giant  of  India  wakens  to  the  dan- 
gers of  Red  China,  and  moves  apace  Into  the 
real  life  world. 

More  Important  still,  the  war  clouds  have 
dissipated  over  Berlin.  At  Vienna.  President 
Kennedy  and  Chairman  Khrushchev  met 
face  to  face,  each  determined  to  make  clear 
to  the  other  his  Intentions,  each  forming  a 
Judgment  as  to  the  other's  will  and  charac- 
ter. There  followed  an  abandonment  of  the 
Soviet  Initiatives  which  had  generated  the 
Berlin  crisis  and  brought  It  to  white  heat. 
Talk  of  a  deadline  has  ceased;  the  war  drtmis 
rattle  no  longer;  in  their  place,  a  stark  wall 
stands,  signifying  to  all  the  watching  world 
that  communism  is  a  prison,  not  a  panacea. 
And  Berlin  remains  an  emblem  of  freedom,  a 
token  to  friend  and  foe  alike  that  Americans 
honor  their  commltmenta. 

In  the  Congo,  a  miracle  Is  In  the  making. 
The  Tshombe  secessionist  movement,  despite 
clever  and  unscrupulous  support  from  the 
rear  guard  of  European  colonialism.  Is  dis- 
credited and  defeated.  The  United  Nations 
has  proved  beyond  all  doubt  its  dextrous 
utility  as  an  instrument  for  peace,  as  the 
Congo  reaches  for  life  and  liberty. 

And  what  of  Cuba?  Before  the  events  of 
last  October,  the  President  had  clearly  rec- 
ognized the  ways  In  which  Cuba  was  a  threat 
to  our  security,  and  had  mapped  out  a  course 
of  action  to  deal  with  them.  Cuba  threatens 
us  as  a  seedbed  for  subversion  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. It  poses  the  threat  that  other  rev- 
olutions. Indigenous  In  origin,  may  be  pene- 
trated by  agents  of  the  Communist  con- 
■plrtM:y.  and  sold  out  to  a  philosophy  alien 
to  the  traditions  of  the  Latin  people 
against  their  will  and  beyond  their  con- 
trol. This  threat  can  be  met  by  encourag- 
ing far-reaching  and  fundamental  changes 
In  the  conditions  which  make  revolu- 
tions seem  necessary.  The  Alliance  for 
Progress  was  conceived  for  exactly  this  pvu-- 
pose.  Through  this  Alliance,  with  the  help 
of  the  enormovis  shock  wave  that  traveled 
from  the  Caribbean  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan 
when  the  true  nature  of  the  Cuban  revolu- 
tion was  at  last  revealed,  the  hemisphere  has 
closed  ranks  against  the  outeiders.  Cuba  re- 
mains a  thorn  in  our  side,  but  no  longer  a 
dagger  at  our  throat. 

The  presence  of  long-range  Russian  mis- 
siles and  bombers  In  Cuba,  which  we  un- 
covered last  October,  was  an  entirely  different 
matter.  Some  time  last  summer,  cold  eyed 
and  deadly,  the  Kremlin  planners  decided  to 
risk  a  major  gamble  In  Cuba.  Its  purpose 
was  to  topple,  at  one  stroke,  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  our  defense  and  deterrent  systems, 
by  exposing  the  heartland  of  America  to  al- 
most Instantaneous  destruction,  from  an 
unexpected  quarter,  without  warning  and 
without  mercy.  To  borrow  an  analogy  from 
chess,  it  was  as  If  a  major  fighting  piece  had 
suddenly  been  moved  to  a  commanding 
square  in  the  center  of  our  position,  placing 
our  queen  of  battles  en  prey,  and  threaten- 
ing checkmate  in  two  moves.  The  thnast 
was  brazen,  and  it  had  to  be  met  with  abso- 
lute precision,  on  very  short  notice. 

This  was  chess  for  keeps.  On  that  fatefvU 
chessboard,  the  President  countered  with  a 
move  so  skillfully  executed,  that  Khrushchev 
was  left  with  but  two  alternatives:  he  had 
either  to  withdraw  his  piece  ot  lose  it.  on  the 
one  hand,  or  suffer  the  loss  of  the  whole 
board,  through  a  nuclear  war,  on  the  other. 
He  chose  the  only  rational  course  left  open 
to  him,  dismantled  his  bases  and  promptly 
withdrew  both  the  missiles  and  the  bombers 
from  Cuba,  under  circumstances  that  made 
it  plain  to  all  the  world  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  backed  down  and  the  Commu- 
nlsta  had  suffered  their  most  serious  defeat 
since  the  end  of  the  Second  War. 

Those  days  of  danger  last  October  may 
well  be  recorded  by  historians  of  the  future 


as  a  time  when  the  wheel  of  destiny  took  a 
decisive  txirn  for  the  whole  human  race. 
For  they  led  directly,  almost  Inevitably,  to 
those  reversals  of  policy  In  the  Kremlin 
which  made  j>osslble  the  partial  bemning.  by 
treaty,  of  nuclear  testa.  Khrushchev  learned 
that  terror  weapons  would  not  bring  him  vic- 
tory, for  he  dared  not  use  them,  and  we 
would  not  yield  to  nuclear  Intimidation.  So 
the  fortitude  of  an  American  President  won 
for  us  another  chance  to  harness  the  nu- 
clear monster,  or,  as  Kennedy  himself  has 
put  it.  to  stxiff  the  genie  back  into  the  bottle, 
before  it  Is  too  late. 

Only  a  hauidful  of  Senators  oppose  the 
treaty  partially  banning  nuclear  testa  which 
is  now  before  the  Senate  for  ratification. 
GoLDWATEB  Is  ouc  Of  thcsc.  Hls  Opposition 
surprised  no  one.  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  observe,  persuaded  no  one.  But  It 
was  necessary  for  him  to  oppose  the  treaty, 
because  he  Is  committed  to  a  policy  of  Ini- 
tiating the  use  of  force  In  the  struggle  with 
communism.  Let  me  read  you  the  key  sen- 
tences from  the  concluding  chapter  of  a  book 
by  Barbt  Goldwater  entitled  "The  Con- 
science of  a  Conservative": 

"Our  strategy  must  be  primarily  offensive 
In  nature  •  •  •  we  must  always  try  to  en- 
gage the  enemy  at  times  and  places,  and 
with  weapons,  of  ovu-  own  choosing  •  •  •  we 
should  withdraw  diplomatic  recognition  from 
all  Communist  governmenta  including  that 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  must — ourselves — 
be  prepared  to  undertake  military  operations 
against  vulnerable  Ccwnmunlst  regimes." 

Referring  to  the  Hungarian  revolt  of  1956, 
Goldwatxr  writes : 

"In  such  a  situation,  we  ought  to  present 
the  Kremlin  with  an  ultimatum  forbidding 
Soviet  Intervention,  and  be  prepared  If  the 
ultimatum  is  rejected,  to  move  a  highly 
mobile  task  force  equipped  with  appropriate 
nuclear  weapons  to  the  scene  of  the  revolt. 
The  B^emlin  would  also  be  put  on  notice, 
of  course,  that  resort  to  long-range  bombers 
and  missiles  would  prompt  automatic  retali- 
ation in  kind." 

Later  Goldwater  declares  that  this  is  hard 
counsel,  because,  he  writes,  "it  frankly  ac- 
knowledges that  war  may  be  the  price  of 
freedom." 

Read  Goldwater's  books,  and  I  venture  you 
will  reach  some  self-evident  conclusions. 

The  first  Is  that  anyone  who  Is  fully  In- 
formed about  the  consequences  of  thermo- 
nuclear war — as  Senator  Goldwater  is — and 
is  nevertheless  capable  of  saying  such  a  war 
may  be  the  price  of  freedom,  simply  doesn't 
live  In  the  real  world.  In  the  real  world 
nuclear  war  can  only  guarantee  death  of 
freedom. 

The  second  self-evident  conclusion  Is  that 
any  man  who  clearly  mlstrusta  all  means  ex- 
cept violence  to  advance  the  cause  of  free- 
dom Is  HI  qualified  to  be  the  leader  of  a  free 
society.  In  human  history,  the  power  of 
ideas  has  always  been  greater,  ultimately, 
than  the  fist,  the  club,  or  the  gun. 

The  third  conclusion  is  the  peril  to  which 
we  will  all  be  exposed  If  the  helm  of  the 
Nation  Is  entrusted  to  a  man  of  such  tem- 
perament In  these  precarious  times. 

When  I  consider  our  predicament  today. 
I  recall  the  tragedy  which  befell  an  Idaho 
hunter  who  became  separated  from  his  party, 
and  lost,  in  rugged  mountain  country,  while 
hunting  deer  in  the  late  autumn.  Others 
of  the  party,  knowing  approximately  where 
he  was.  searched  for  him  until  dark.  When 
he  could  not  be  readily  located,  they  decided 
to  wait  until  the  next  day  to  continue  the 
search.  Although  It  Isn't  pleasant  to  be  lost 
in  the  mountains,  his  companions  agreed 
that  there  was  no  reason  to  be  seriously  con- 
cerned. He  was  a  seasoned  hunter,  perfectly 
able  to  take  care  of  himself  In  the  woods. 

After  the  first  night  had  passed,  members 
of  the  party  renewed  their  search.  They 
found  the  lost  hunter.    He  was  dead  of  ex- 


haustion. Retracing  his  tracks  In  the  snow, 
his  companions  learned  with  amazement 
that  he  had  begun  to  run  shortly  after 
losing  his  bearings.  Up  hill  and  down, 
through  brush  and  across  rocky  ledges, 
crossing  and  recrossing  his  own  tracks,  fast- 
er and  faster  as  the  snow  fell  in  the  gather- 
ing gloom,  without  stopping  to  build  a  fire 
or  to  take  thought  of  his  predicament,  in 
blind  unreasoning  panic,  this  man  had  run 
himself  to  death  In  approximately  8  hours. 
Men  who  know  this  story  still  ask  them- 
selves why  a  seasoned  hunter  and  woodsman 
would  allow  himself  to  perish  so  painfully 
and  unnecessarily — but  I  think  there  is  an 
answer.  A  member  of  the  group  expressed 
it  this  way:  "It  might  have  happened  to  any 
of  us.  There  was  a  part  of  him  which  knew 
better.  Deep  down,  he  knew  that  he  could 
get  out  if  he  kept  his  head,  remembered  aU 
he  had  learned  about  survival  in  the  woods, 
and  disciplined  himself  for  a  prolonged  and 
dlfHcult  effort.  But  he  knew,  also,  that  he 
would  be  cold,  alone,  frightened,  hiingry, 
and  exhaxisted.  perhaps  for  days,  before  the 
end  of  his  ordeal,  and  that  final  escape  was 
not,  even  then,  absolutely  certain." 

There  was  a  part  of  him  which  feared  the 
woods,  dreaded  to  be  lost,  and  refused  to 
be  disciplined;  which  preferred.  In  the  last 
analysis,  a  quick  and  final  answer  to  the 
long  twilight  struggle  whose  outeome  was 
uncertain  but  whose  price  was  pain  and  ef- 
fort for  many  dajrs  and  nlghte.  And  so.  in 
p>anlc.  he  ran  himself  to  death.  In  a  sense, 
he  chose  to  die  rather  than  to  pay  the  price 
for  life. 

I  wonder  If  such  a  tragedy  might  not  befall 
our  country.  Are  not  those  who  say.  In 
effect,  "Nulear  weapons  may  have  to  be 
used;  the  Communlste  will  always  back  down 
If  we  Just  have  leaders  who  force  them  Into 
a  corner.  After  all,  weYe  the  good  guys, 
they're  the  bad,  and  the  good  guys  always 
win  out  In  the  end" — aren't  those  who  say 
this  really  pla3rlng  upon  our  reluctance  to 
pay  the  price  which  must  be  paid  If  freedom 
Is  to  survive?  No  rational  leadership  can 
promise  us  quick  and  easy  escape  from  the 
problems  which  demand  prolonged,  costly, 
dedicated  effort  for  solution.  AU  that  can 
honestly  be  promised  Is  what  President 
Kennedy  has  given  vis — steady,  patient,  un- 
remitting, constructive  work — with  some  ad- 
vances and  a  hopeful  breakthrough,  but  with 
the  outeome  uncertain  for  many  years  to 
come.  Against  this  prospect  weigh  warily 
the  siren  song  of  quick  and  easy  victory  by 
ultimatum.  Beware  of  a  leadership  which 
has  nothing  to  offer  but  reaction  at  home 
and  Jingoism  abroad. 

One  man,  in  this  day  and  age,  clothed  with 
the  power  of  the  Presidency,  can  deliver  us 
Into  fiery  oblivion — foolishly,  needlessly,  and 
finally,  by  Just  one  error  of  Judgment.  An 
American  President  who  mlstrusta  the  winds 
of  freedom,  and  tampers  cavalierly  with  the 
delicate  balance  of  terror  upon  which  the 
'  peace  presently  depends,  might  well  be  the 
last  American  President. 

This  is  a  chance  I  don't  want  to  take. 
That's  why  I'm  here.  We  westerners  bear 
a  special  responsibility  for  Barrt  Gold- 
water. As  matters  now  stand,  he  is  the 
West's  gift  to  the  country.  He  has  presvmied 
to  claim  that  this  Is  Goldwater  territory. 
I'm  here  to  say  that  Western  Democrata  had 
better  organize  for  the  1964  campaign,  be- 
ginning now.  In  such  a  way  as  to  surmount 
the  tide  of  nonsense  which  threatens  to  en- 
gulf us.  And  while  we're  at  It.  let's  sharpen 
the  Issues,  right  here  In  Utah,  between  the 
mossbacks  and  the  Moss  backers.  Let's 
make  certain  that  the  wind  blowing  from 
Wyoming  to  Washington  Is  a  gale  and  not  a 
dust  storm.  Above  all,  let's  let  the  country 
know  that  most  westerners  have  staying 
power;  we're  confident  that  we  can  win  over 
communism  because  we  have  faith  In  the 
strength  of  freedom.    Let's  let  the  country 
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know  that  the  Western  tradition  mean«  more 
than  trigger-happy  gunmen  black  Jack  deal- 
ers, and  the  flaah  of  gold  In  the  pan;  It  alao 
means  good  farms  where  the  land  Is  loved 
and  cared  for.  great  dttee  buUt  brick  by 
brtck.  and  kids  who  can  look  forward  to  a 
life  worth  living.  There  was  a  high  price 
tag  on  this  Western  coimtry.  It  wasn't  easy 
to  get  here,  when  our  aincesters  came,  and  It 
hasnt  been  easy  to  stay.  Its  taken  a  lot 
of  time,  and  a  lot  of  faith,  to  make  it  the 
■weet  land  it  is.  Lets  not  forsake  It  for 
fools  gold  when  history  calls  ua  to  accoiint. 


and  the  greater  the  risk  of  losing  a  priceless 
opportunity.  Plre  Island  Is  the  last  seashore 
area  of  lU  kind  and  quality  that  can  be 
salvaged  on  our  North  Atlantic  coast. 


LONG  ISLAND  ARTS  FESTIVAL 


CREATION  OP  A  NATIONAL  SEA- 
SHORE AT  FIRE  ISLAND.  N.Y, 
Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  25.  my  colleague,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  JAvrrs]  and  I 
proposed  legislation  to  create  a  national 
seashore  at  Fire  Island,  N.Y.  This 
unique  barrier  beach  will  be  a  place  of 
recreation  and  scenic  beauty  for  the  mil- 
lions of  people  who  live  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area.  We  also  hope  that 
the  20  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
cotintry  concentrated  within  a  day's 
Journey  of  Fire  Island  will  be  able  to  use 
the  beach  and  enjoy  its  facilities. 

Because  the  beach  is,  in  fact,  a  sand 
bar  off  the  shore  of  Long  Island,  it  is  in 
constant  danger  of  erosion,  particularly 
now  that  the  hurricane  season  is  about 
to  begin. 

It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Public  Lands  Subcom- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada,  has  assured  me  that  the  sub- 
committee will  begin  hearings  on  the  bill 
this  fall. 

The  September-October  edition  of 
Audubon  magazine  contains  an  article 
calling  for  prompt  congressional  action 
on  the  national  seashore,  so  that  the 
Federal  Government  can  take  action  to 
protect  the  beach.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  that 
article  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Dkiut  Caw  Risk  a  Orkat  OrvoKTwnrr 
It  la  heartening  to  see  responsible  public 
debate  and  dlscvisaion  hammer  out  a  con- 
sensus for  the  solution  of  a  conservation 
problem.  This  has  happened  among,  and 
thro\igh.  the  press  and  civic  and  political 
leaders  in  New  York  on  the  issue  of  how 
best  to  preserve  the  extraordinary  scenic, 
recreational  and  blotic  resources  of  Plre 
Island.  Such  progress  could  not  have  been 
made,  of  course,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
determined  and  InteUigent  work  and  close 
cooperation  of  local  conservation  and  civlC; 
groups.  I 

Now  there  is  general  agreement  locally  and 
to  the  State,  as  well  as  among  national  con- 
servation organizations,  that  this  remark- 
able barrier  beach,  offering  so  much  so  close 
to  the  Nation's  greatest  concentration  of 
human  population,  must  be  made  a  national 
seashore  and  placed  under  the  protective 
management  ot  the  National  Park  Service. 

Plre  Island  flanks  booming  Long  Island  ,i 
Its  western  end  Is  a  scant  50  miles  from  thei 
towers  of  Manhattan.  The  pressures  on  l« 
are  relentless  and  the  subdivlders  have  not 
been  Idle.  There  Is  still  time  in  this  pro-, 
kmged  session  of  Congress  to  enact  thfl 
necessary  legislation. 

The  longer  the  delay  the  more  the  neces-» 
sary  land  acquisition  will  cost  the  pubUc, 


Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  siimmer,  the  citizens 
of  Long  Island  undertook  to  establish 
an  annual  Long  Island  Arts  Festival. 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  present  at  the 
opening  event— an  exhibition  of  paint- 
ings— early  in  the  season:  and  today  I 
am  proud  to  advise  my  colleagues  that 
the  first  season  of  this  festival  has  been 
an  enormous  success. 

More  than  35,000  people,  largely  from 
Long  Island,  attended  weekend  per- 
formances, which  included  appearstnces 
by  the  New  York  City  Ballet,  the  stars 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  concert 
artists,  conductors,  and  dance  companies. 
More  than  10.000  people  visited  the  art 
exhibition  alone.  The  committee  which 
organized  the  festival  hopes  eventually 
to  construct  a  music  shed  In  a  wooded 
area  and  will  in  the  future  present  in 
the  theater  lectures  on  music,  in  addi- 
tion to  concerts,  opera  and  plays. 

This  ambitious  undertaking  will  bring 
the  arts  to  thousands  of  Long  Islanders, 
and  also  will  provide  an  additional  at- 
traction to  the  many  people  who  visit 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area  each 
summer.  I  know  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues will  be  Interested  in  this  arts 
festival;  and  I  hope  its  success  will  give 
impetus  to  similar  programs  in   other 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  concerning  the  fes- 
tival, which  appeared  In  the  Long  Island 
Commercial  Review,  be  printed  in  the 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
iNrriAi.  Long  Island  Abts  Festtval  Siason 

Is  Thimbd  "UNQUAiaynro  Socciss";  Fisma- 

NENT  PISTIVAI.  SlT»  SOUGHT 

Officials  of  the  Long  Island  Arts  Center 
mc.  which  presented  the  first  annual  Long 
Island  Festival  of  the  Arts  this  sununer  de- 
scribed the  festival,  which  ended  on  August 
30,  an  unqualified  success. 

The  concluding  performance  by  the  Broad- 
way matinee  cast  of  "Who's  Afraid  of  Virginia 
Woolf  ?"  was  staged  at  the  Hofstra  University 
Playhovae.  Other  performances  during  the 
season,  which  was  launched  July  12  with  an 
art  exhibition  at  the  Jacob  Swlrbul  Ubrary 
of  Adelphl  University,  were  held  in  a  tent 
on  the  campus  of  C.  W.  Poet  College. 

In  announcing  future  plans  of  the  art 
center.  President  Norman  E.  Blankman 
pointed  out  that  more  than  35,000  people, 
largely  from  Nassau  and  Suffolk,  turned  out 
for  the  weekend  performances  which  in- 
cluded appearances  by  the  New  York  City 
Ballet,  Metropolitan  Opera  stars.  Pianists 
Lorin  Hollander  and  Jose  Iturbl,  Conductors 
Morton  Gould.  Carlos  Chavez,  and  Laszlo 
Halasz.  and  the  Paul  Taylor  Dance  Com- 
pany. 

More  than  10,000  people  visited  the  art  ex- 
hibition alone,  the  greatest  number  to  at- 
tend any  art  show  on  Long  Island.  Early  in 
August,  tovi  additional  performances  of 
"Who's  Afraid  of  Virginia  Woolf?"  were 
added  to  the  schedule  to  answer  an  un- 
precedented demand  for  tickets. 

According  to  Blankman.  the  siumner  arts 
festival  with  the  cooperation  of  Nassau  and 


Suffolk  Counties  will  become  a  permanent 
institution  and  will  be  housed  in  a  Tangle- 
wood-type  shed  on  one  of  three  sites  on  the 
North  Shore  iinder  consideration  by  the 
architecture  and  site  committee  of  the  cen- 
ter. The  North  Shore  has  been  selected  as  a 
summer  location  because  of  Its  natural 
beauty  and  because  of  its  comparative  lack 
of  airplane  traffic,  according  to  officials. 

"It  is  our  plan  to  enlarge  next  summer's 
program  to  the  point  where  it  will  Include 
every  art  form  available,"  Blankman  em- 
phasized, "We  visualize,  for  Instance,  a 
wooded  area  where  people  can  stroll  along 
shaded  paths  and  admire  sculpture  that  can 
be  displayed  to  its  best  advantage  in  an 
atmosphere  of  natural  beauty.  In  addition, 
we  hope  to  offer  demonstration  lectures  on 
music  and  theater  by  outstanding  artists, 
and  our  big  hope  for  the  future  Is  to  estab- 
lish a  high  school  of  music  and  art  at  the 
winter  site." 

Eventually,  Blankman  said,  the  festival 
wUl  exceed  those  now  offered  throughout 
America  and  Europe.  The  summer  location 
wUl  take  over  outdoors  where  the  winter 
program  ends  at  a  planned  site  on  MitcheU 
Field  which  it  U  hoped,  wUl  also  be  operated 
by  the  Long  Island  Arts  Center  Inc..  along 
similar  ciUtural  lines,  on  a  contractual  basis 
with  the  county. 

The  initial  festival  this  rummer  attracted 
national  attention  and  gave  Impetus  to  slm- 
Uar  programs  planned  elsewhere.  The  Sar- 
atoga Westbury  House,  the  former  John 
Phlpps  home,  is  open  regularly  from  May 
through  October  and  Is  furnished,  as  If  the 
family  were  still  living  there,  with  line  an- 
tique furniture,  beautiful  oriental  rugs, 
paintings  by  such  masters  as  Sir  Thomas 
Gainsborough.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Sir  Hen- 
ry Baebum,  and  John  Singer  Sargent;  hand 
painted  wallpapers,  exquisite  wood  and 
marble  carvings.  sUver  and  crystal  chan- 
deliers, and  tapestries. 

The  70-acre  gardens  are  currently  in 
bloom  with  late  summer  flower  favorites  such 
as  zinnias,  marigolds,  hibiscus,  tuberous  be- 
gonias, and  hundreds  more.  About  Septem- 
ber 25.  the  chrysanthemum  display  for  which 
the  gardens  are  noted  will  be  coming  into 
bloona. 


KITTATINNY-SHAWANGUNK 
SKYLINE  DRIVE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 2.  I  submitted  a  resolution,  which 
was  cosponsored  by  six  other  Senators, 
which  calls  for  a  study  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  of  the  feasibility 
of  a  scenic  highway  to  be  btillt  along 
the  Kittatinny-Shawangunk  Mountain 
range,  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 

All  of  us  have  enjoyed  the  beauty  of 
the  Skyline  Drive,  near  Washington;  and 
I  behave  a  similar  highway  would  be  a 
fine  thing  for  the  people  who  live  near 
New  York  City.  A  recreation  area  to  be 
constructed  at  Tocks  Island,  in  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin,  has  also  been  pro- 
posed, and  it  would.  I  think,  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  construction  of  this  new 
scenic  highway. 

The  Lions  Club  of  Port  Jervis,  N.Y.. 
has  passed  a  resolution  in  conveying 
their  complete  endorsement  of  both  pro- 
posals. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
their  resolution  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLXmON    BT    POBT   JXRVlS   LlOHS    CLUB 

Whereas  population  growth  in  the  great 
metropolitan    centers    of    the    Northeast    u 
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cavislng  a  race  for  open  space  and  the  ex- 
haustion of  areas  and  facilities  for  outdoor 
recreation;    and 

Whereas  our  public  officials  recognize  the 
need  for  planning  now  for  open  space  f<» 
recreation  and  have  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  national  recreation  cen- 
ter east  of  the  Mississippi  at  Tocks  Island 
In  the  Delaware  River  Basin;   and 

Whereas  the  planned  Delaware  River  Ma- 
rine Park  can  be  extended  and  complimented 
by  a  scenic  parkway  system  on  the  ridge 
of  the  Kittatinny-Shawangunk  Mountain 
Range,  being  an  extension  as  proposed  some 
30  years  ago  of  the  AppcUachian  Parkway 
System;  and 

Whereas  such  a  parkway  would  be  of  great 
Bcenlc  beauty  and  attractive  to  lovers  of 
nature  and  would  provide  for  outdoor  rec- 
reation, particularly  for  pleasure  driving  in 
a  manner  that  is  so  highly  appreciated  by 
the  public  as  shown  by  their  patronage  of 
the  Blue  Ridge — SkyUne  Drive — Great  Smoky 
Mountain  Parkways,  all  of  which  now  have 
no  counterpart  in  the  Northeast,  and 

Whereas  such  a  recreation  area  and  park- 
way would  compliment  the  great  hotel  and 
resort  industry  of  the  area  and  would  add 
to  the  economic  welfare  and  development 
of  the  several  SUtes  affected,  as  weU  as  pro- 
vide healthfiU  and  beneficial  pleasure  to 
all :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Lions  Club  of  Port 
Jervis,  N.Y..  endorses  the  Tocks  Island  plan 
with  its  proposed  National  Marine  Park;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  o\a  public  officials  and  civ- 
ic organizations  be  requested  to  support 
actively  the  proposal  of  the  National  Park 
Service  first  advanced  In  1930,  to  extend 
the  Appalachian  Parkway  through  the  Klt- 
tatlnny-Shawangvmk  Mountains,  or  in  any 
other  appropriate  manner  to  create  a  na- 
tional recreation  area  in  these  mountains. 

Rocco  J.  Meloi. 

President. 


the  family,"  without  breaking  any 
heads.  I  like  to  think  always  that  Sena- 
tors are  reasonable  persons  who  should 
be  given  a  chance  at  least  to  debate  and 
pass  on  such  measures. 

Since  the  very  beginnings  of  the  Re- 
pubhc.  Congress  has  been  subjected  to 
much  criticism,  most  of  it  exaggerated, 
but  still  some  of  it  well  founded.  How- 
ever, I  can  think  of  fewer  things  which 
reflect  as  adversely  upon  the  Senate  as 
its  inability  to  debate,  on  its  merits,  a 
resolution  sponsored  by  a  number  of 
Senators  more  than  sufficient  to  adopt  it. 

As  a  firm  believer  in  the  committee 
system,  I  urge  the  Rules  Committee  to 
take  Eiction  on  Senate  Resolution  30  at 
Its  earliest  opportunity,  in  order  that  at 
least  faith  in  that  system  may  be  nour- 
ished, and  in  order  that  we  may  get  a 
chance,  before  this  session  draws  to  a 
close,  to  consider  this  measure,  which  is 
of  great  importance  to  unified,  coordi- 
nated legislation  affecting  the  lives  and 
destinies  of  the  small  businesses  and 
their  employees,  who  constitute  a  vital 
segment  of  the  American  economy. 


RESOLUTION  TO  CONFER  LEGISLA- 
TIVE AUTHORITY  UPON  COM- 
MITTEE ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
very  opening  of  the  88th  Congress,  the 
able  Senator  from  Vermont  fMr. 
ProutyI.  in  behalf  of  himself  and  other 
Senators.  Introduced  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
30)  to  confer  legislative  authority  upon 
our  Small  Business  Committee.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  been  one  of  the  original 
cosix)nsors  of  this  resolution,  and  am 
gratified  that  as  of  the  present  time  a 
total  of  54  Senators  have  lent  their  nsimes 
and  thereby  pledged  their  support  to  this 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  Intend  no  criticism  of 
our  Rules  Committee,  to  which  this  reso- 
lution has  been  referred,  or  of  any  of  its 
members — who,  as  has  every  other  Sena- 
tor, have  been  working  hard  and  dili- 
gently on  pressing  legislative  taslcs — 
when  I  say  that  it  always  strikes  me  as 
anomalous  to  see  any  bill  or  resolution 
which  has  been  declared  for  in  advance 
by  a  majority  or  more  of  the  Senate, 
languish  in  committee  for  so  long  with- 
out the  taking  of  action.  This  resolu- 
tion is  not  a  sensitive  measure  which 
would  provoke  regional  passions  or  would 
raise  difficult  constitutional  questions.  It 
is  simply  a  proposal  to  augment  the 
powers  of  one  of  the  Senate's  own  com- 
mittees— to  be  sure,  at  the  expense  of 
existing  power  of  other  committees ;  but, 
nevertheless,  a  proposal  which  surely  can 
be  settled  one  way  or  another  "within 


WEST  VIRGINIA'S  NEW  MAIL  SERV- 
ICE IMPROVEMENTS  PROVIDE 
STATEWIDE  OVERNIGHT  DELIV- 
ERIES 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  privileged  to  commend  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  for  having  instituted 
new  mail  service  improvements  in  West 
Virginia. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  West  Vir- 
ginia played  a  prominent  role  in  one  of 
the  most  far-reaching  and  significant  of 
all  developments  in  the  American  Postal 
Service — r\iral  delivery.  In  October  1896 
rural  delivery  was  introduced  in  Charles 
Town,  W.  Va.  This  daring  new  service 
was  enormously  influential  in  unifying 
the  rural  and  urban  population. 

Now,    approximately   67   years   later, 
there  has  been  developed  a  statewide, 
overnight  mail  service  in  West  Virginia. 
And  it  has  been  accomplished  with  an 
actual  reduction  in  postal  expenditures. 
Since  the  inception  of  rail  service  dur- 
ing the  closing  decades  of  the  last  cen- 
tury.   West    Virgina    has    experienced 
unique  postal  service.    An  unusual  pat- 
tern   of    transportation,    coupled    with 
widely  diversified  commercial  and  busi- 
ness   influences,    acted    to    decentralize 
rather  than  knit  together  the  Mountain 
State.    The    nature    of    transportation 
and  business  has  served  to  create  prob- 
lems in  the  inauguration  of  a  statewide 
overnight  mail  service.    The  transpor- 
tation pattern,  prior  to  July  1,  was  the 
result  of  several  historical  developments. 
West  Virginia  is  traversed  by  three  major 
railroad    companies,    each    serving    a 
rather    distinct     area.      One    railway 
traverses  the  northern  section  from  east 
to  west;  another  line  crosses  the  central 
part;  and  the  third  borders  the  State  on 
the  south  and  west.    Very  little  inbe- 
tween     transportation     was     available. 
North-south  connecting  links  were  al- 
most   nonexistent.      Consequently,     in 
many  instances,  mail  originating  in  West 
Virginia  destined  for  another  portion  of 
the  State  was  required  to  go  outside  our 
borders  to  either  the  eastern  or  western 


termini  of  these  railroads  for  rerouting 
back  into  the  State. 

The  business  factors  affecting  postal 
delivery  are  i)erhaps  even  more  difficult 
to  reconcile.  The  western  area  of  West 
Virginia  is  closely  Unked  to  the  State  of 
Ohio  for  commercial  reasons;  the 
northern  portion  has  strong  industry  ties 
in  western  Pennsylvania;  southern  coun- 
ties have  important  interests  in  Virginia; 
and  the  eastern  "panhandle"  is  vitally 
concerned  with  Washington,  D.C.,  Mary- 
land and  eastern  points. 

It  was  apparent  that  a  mail  service 
pattern  providing  overnight  delivery 
from  any  point  in  West  Virginia  to  any 
other  point,  required  a  complete  depar- 
ture from  the  old  established  arteries 
and  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  modem 
needs. 

The  system  now  in  effect  is  part  of  a 
"sectional  center"  approach.  This  pro- 
posal was  discussed  with  me  by  Regional 
Director  A.  E.  Newton,  of  the  Washington 
Postal  Region,  and  his  staff  prior  to  its 
initiation.  Careful  planning  and  studies 
were  conducted  to  determine  feasibility. 
Twenty-two  major  cities  in  West  Vir- 
ginia were  selected  as  sectional  center 
or  distribution  offices,  and  all  other  post 
offices  in  the  State  were  linked  to  one 
of  these  as  satellites. 

The  advantages  of  thia  system  are 
principally  these:  The  satellite  offices 
are  linked  directly  to  the  sectional  cen- 
ters and  receive  and  dispatch  their  mail 
directly  through  these  sectional  centers 
in  almost  all  cases.  The  sectional  cen- 
ters are  linked  together  by  fast  highway 
service  which,  by  eliminating  numerous 
stops;  makes  it  possible  to  traverse  the 
entire  State  in  approximately  15  hours. 
For  example,  a  letter  posted  at  Martins- 
burg  by  5  pjn.  will  be  in  Williamson 
at  6:15  ajn.,  and  will  receive  first  busi- 
ness delivery.  Similar  service  is  possible 
from  any  office  in  the  State  to  any  other. 
Examples  follow : 

A  letter  mailed  in  Wheeling  by  5  p.m. 
will  arrive  in  Lewisburg  at  7:15  a.m.  A 
letter  processed  in  Welch  by  5  p.m.  will 
arrive  in  Petersburg  at  6  aJn.  Chsirles- 
ton  has  statewide  coverage  overnight. 
The  basic  aim  Is  to  provide  service  which 
will  enable  a  patron  to  mail  a  letter  at 
the  close  of  the  principal  mtul  dispatch 
in  any  office  in  West  Virginia,  and  expect 
delivery  the  next  morning  at  any  other 
post  office  in  the  State. 

Improved  service  has  likewise  been  ini- 
tiated to  major  out-of -State  centers  of 
Pittsburgh,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
Richmond,  Cumberland,  Philadelphia, 
and  New  York. 

New  highway  service  has  been  insti- 
tuted between  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
Parkersburg  via  Elkins,  Buckhannon, 
and  Clarksburg;  between  Pittsburgh  and 
Charleston  via  Sutton,  Buckhannon, 
Clarksburg,  Fairmont,  and  Morgantown; 
between  Welch  and  Charleston  via  Blue- 
field  and  Beckley;  and  between  Charles- 
ton and  Martinsburg  via  Buckhannon, 
Elkins,  and  Winchester,  Va. 

Regional  Director  Newton  has  in- 
formed me  that: 

The  improvement  In  mall  servlee  for  West 
Virginia  has  been  accomplished  at  a  savings 
of  about  $200,000  per  annum.  For  the  most 
part  the  new  routes  are  operated  by  West 
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Virginia  citizens,   a  direct  result   being  in- 
creased  rerenues   to  the   State. 

The  new  service,  in  order  to  work 
flawlessly,  requires  precision  in  makeup 
and  dispatch  of  mails  by  postal  em- 
ployees; however,  as  postal  personnel 
increase  their  efficiency  under  the  new 
system,  postal  service  unexcelled  any- 
where in  the  NaUon  should  result.  This 
is  a  remarkable  achievement  when  con- 
sidering West  Virginia's  rugged  terrain. 

A  letter  in  Post  Office  annals  tells 
something  about  the  severe  winter 
weather  of  the  West  Virginia  hills,  and 
the  problems  of  the  early  stage  drivers. 
The  Post  Office  Department  has  com- 
plained to  the  J.  A.  Trotter  &  Brothers' 
Stage  Coach  film  about  not  maintaining 
schedules  from  Greenbrier  County  to 
Clarksburg.  Mr.  Jim  Trotter  wrote  the 
following  reply  to  the  Postmaster 
General : 

Dka«  Sa:  If  you  knock  the  gable  end  out 
of  hell  and  back  it  up  against  Cheat  Moun- 
tain and  rain  fire  and  brimstone  for  40  days 
and  40  nights  It  won't  melt  the  snow  enough 
to  get  your  damned  maU  through  on  time. 

Experienced  star  route  and  highway 
post  office  drivers  are  assigned  to  the 
varioiis  routes  in  the  State  and,  barring 
unususd  conditions,  we  will  enjoy  the 
convenience  of  and  profit  by  overnight 
delivery  of  the  mail  throughout  West 
Virginia. 

I  am  pleased  as  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee, to  have  this  opportunity  to  inform 
other  Senators  of  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Washington  region.  Post  Office 
Department  in  providing  this  service  to 
our  constituents.  I  commend  Regional 
Director  A.  E.  Newton,  assistant  to  Di- 
rector Howsu-d  R.  Barker,  and  Distribu- 
tion and  Traffic  Manager  James  B. 
Arnsberger  for  their  energetic  and  ef- 
fective response  to  a  challenging  prob- 
lem/ The  citizens  of  West  Virginia  are 
grateful  for  their  efforts. 


NAVAJO  AND   CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  an  address  entitled  "Navajo 
and  Civil  Rights,"  delivered  recently  by 
Raymond  Nakal,  chairman  of  the  Navajo 
Tribe,  before  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Conunerce  of  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Navajo  and  Ctvil  Rights 

(By   Raymond   Nakal.    chairman  of  Navajo 

Tribe) 

It  Is  an  honor  to  speak  to  you.  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  members  of  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

As  we  look  ahead  to  the  general  welfare 
and  goals  of  my  people,  one  of  the  great  alms 
toward  which  we  must  constantly  strive  Is 
the  full  realization  of  our  clvU  and  political 
rights,  the  discharge  of  the  responsibilities 
that  go  with  them,  and  the  enlightenment 
and  education  necessary  to  both. 

The  road  ahead  will  be  one  of  our  great 
and  continuing  challenges:  It  will  not  be 
an  easy  road — but  the  road  of  the  Indian  is 
not  and  has  not  been  an  easy  path  at  all 
times. 

In  terms  of  our  general  welfare  we  must 
constantly  seek  improvement  of  our  physical 


ebndltlon:  we  cannot  for  a  moment  Ignore 
the  sickness  and  dUease  which  troubles  our 
pieople  In  far  greater  proportion  than  the 
American  population  as  a  whole. 

However,  these  are  conditions  which  our 
awn  continuing  education  and  the  wonders 
qf  medical  science  will  eventually  eradicate. 

But  in  the  field  of  social  and  political 
rights  we  face  other  great  problems  for 
\fhlch  we  cannot — like  medical  problems — 
hope  for  a  precise  solution  from  a  laboratory. 

The  laboratory  of  our  social  problems  is 
life  Itself. 

Let  us  examine  our  situation:  the  median 
fbmlly  Income  for  Indians  on  reservations 
l^t  year  was  one-fovirth  of  the  median  In- 
()ome  of  U.S.  families. 

Indians  seek  remedies;  they  leave  the 
reservations  in  search  of  outside  opportunl- 
les.  Jobs,  and  housing.  However,  about  one- 
Jilrd  of  all  the  Indians  who  leave  the  reser- 
[atlon  to  seek  Jobs  and  futures  In  the  cities 
Return  to  the  reservation  disillusioned  and 
disappointed  by  the  lack  of  oppcwtunlty  and 
the  problems  they  encounter. 

Our  plight  Is  worsened  because  on  the 
Reservation  unemployment  is  seven  times 
4s  great  as  elsewhere.  The  fact  Is  that  only 
the  bravest  or  the  most  talented  of  our 
people  make  successful  relocatees. 

These  difficulties  play  a  major  role  in  the 
plight  of  nonacceptance  which  many  an  In- 
dian experiences. 

Like  any  minority,  the  Indians  must  and 
liave  realistically  adjusted  and  reconcUed 
ihemselves  to  certain  problems  created  solely 
<>ecause    of    race.      But    Indians    are   keenly 

iware  of  and  closely  watching  the  most  slg- 
iflcant  social-political  event  of  the  year: 
the  assertion  by  American  Negroes  of  their 
iuest  for  clvU  rights. 

'  The  Navajo  Tribal  Council  is  aware  of 
8,000  to  10,000  Navajos  who  are  heads  of 
families,  with  Immediate  responsibility  for 
|>rovldlng  the  necessities  of  life  for  those 
Who  are  dependent  upon  them.  These 
>IavaJoa,  both  men  and  women,  are  without 
formal  education  and  their  employment  op- 
portunities are  therefore  limited.  Neverthe- 
less, they  have  endeavored  to  create  Jobs  and 
Job  opporturatles  for  these  Navajos.  and 
while  they  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the 
results  obtained,  substantial  progress  has 
been  made  thus  far. 

We  mxist  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
^here  are  fundamental  social  and  cultural 
differences  between  the  two  races  which  must 
hot.  and  cannot  be  overlooked. 
1  Using  the  Negro  experience  of  1963  as  an 
example,  we  may  well  ask  ourselves  what 
^ath  we  pursue  In  seeking  fulfillment  of  our 
civil  rights. 

History  demands  that  we  measure  the 
>Iegro  mass  effort  against  similar  movements 
iof  the  past;  In  so  doing  we  must  realize  that 
•while  efforts  of  such  mass  proportions  do 
benefit  the  group  and  create  an  awareness 
pf  the  problem,  they  also  breed  their  own 
Iproblems. 

'  A  situation  can  be  created  where,  all  too 
easily,  thousands  acting  from  a  sincere 
motive  may  become  easy  prey  for  insincere 
persons,  false  leaders  who  can  manipulate 
the  sincere  people  for  their  own  ulterior 
motives  whether  mercenary,  political,  finan- 
cial, or  otherwise.  These  false  leaders  play- 
ing politics  or  seeking  personal  gain  who 
woxild  exploit  the  unhappy  masses  will,  at 
the  expedient  moment,  sell  out  the  honor 
Of  their  brethren  for  whatever  political 
belief  they  can  gain  leaving  the  group  in 
the  lurch  and  diluting  any  benefits  that 
have   been   previously    achieved. 

Without  proper  and  sincere  guidance  mass 
demonstrations  can  lead  to  mass  hysteria. 
In  which  the  real  object  of  the  movement 
becomes  secondary  and  sometimes  Is  all  but 
forgotten.  Ultimately,  a  greater  sense  of 
frustration  results  and  can  lead  to  violence. 
History  teaches  the  inevitability  of  such 
leventa.  in  varying  degrees,  dismal  as  they 
are. 


We  must  remember  that  the  American 
Indians  are  a  proud  people  with  a  rich 
heritage  and  culture.  Over  the  centuries, 
in  the  face  of  physical  adversity  and  hard- 
ship, our  strength  has  fiowed  from  our  pa- 
tience and  faith.  As  we  face  the  future  In 
seeking  a  better  position  for  our  people  in 
the  field  of  civil  rights,  let  us  not  forget 
that  In  a  world  of  fast-moving  events  and 
shifting  moral  values,  the  real  challenge  Is 
to  remain  moderate  In  the  face  of  emotion 
and  to  resist  being  stampeded  by  jjersons  with 
ulterior  motives  Into  mass  acts  which  could 
backfire  upon  us.  Let  us  remember  that  we 
win  accomplish  our  goals  and  Improve  our 
lot  through  faith,  reason  and  law  and  the 
knowledge  that  time  is  with  us  in  our 
striving. 

"THE  LONGER  SHADOW"  BY  ELMER 
D.  WEST  AND  ROBERT  FARRELL 
FROM  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
JOURNAL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  study 
entitled  "The  Longer  Shadow,"  written 
by  Elmer  D.  West  and  Robert  Farrell, 
which  appeared  in  the  May  1963  issue 
of  the  Junior  College  Journal  is  of  in- 
terest to  members  of  the  Education  Sub- 
committee in  that  it  portrays  most  fa- 
vorably the  impact  of  the  junior  and 
conmiunity  college  upon  the  college  en- 
rollment problem. 

The  growth  and  strength  of  the  junior 
and  community  college  program  Is,  I  am 
sure,  apparent  to  each  one  of  us  in  our 
own  States.  However,  it  may  very  well 
be  that  many  Senators  are  unaware  of 
the  national  picture  with  respect  to  these 
Institutions  of  higher  education.  I 
therefore  request  unanimous  consent 
that  this  excellent  article  to  which  I 
have  alluded  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Longer  Shadow:  Junior  Collkcks  Ark 
Becoming  Pivotal  in  the  Overall  Enroll- 
ment Picture 

(By  Elmer  D.  West  and  Robert  Farrell) 
Among  the  changes  occurring  in  the  field 
of  higher  education,  probably  none  are  more 
dramatic  than  those  in  the  Junior  and  com- 
munity colleges.  One  illustration:  although 
the  Increase  In  first-time  students,  fall  of 
1962  over  fall  of  1961.  in  all  Institutions  In- 
cluding junior  coUegea.  was  12.533.  the 
Increase  In  Junior  colleges  alone  was  16,191.» 
This  could  be  a  significant  change  in  the 
overall  enrollment  picture  In  which  the  Jun- 
ior college  apparently  Is  beooming  pivotal. 

The  moat  recent  directcwy »  of  higher  edu- 
cation by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  listed 
2,100  institutions.  In  the  preceding  year, 
only  2,040  Institutions  were  listed.  The  total 
nimiber  of  Institutions  lUted  Increased  by  3 
percent  In  1  year.  Category  I,  which  Is  de- 
fined as  offering  "2  to  4  years  beyond  the  12th 
grade."  contained  628  InsUtutlons.  The  year 
before  the  number  was  593.  Thus,  of  the  60 
additional  Institutions  In  I  year.  35.  or  more 
than  one-half,  were  in  the  "2-  but  less  than 
4-year"  category.  Although  there  are  always 
problems  of  definition  and  classification,  it 
seems  safe  to  describe  these  as.  in  general. 
Junior  or  community  colleges,  and  to  con- 
clude that,  as  of  the  most  recent  directory. 


» Edith  Huddleston,  "Opening  College  En- 
rollment, Pall  1962,"  Higher  Education,  U.S. 
Office  ot  Education.  February  1963.  Pp- 
7-10. 

•Education  Directory,  1962-63  (pt.  3), 
Higher  Education),  U-8.  Office  of  EducaUon, 
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30  percent  of  aU  institutions  Hated  fall  in 
this  classification. 

Is  this  Increase  imusvial?  Is  It  the  "wavt 
of  the  future"? 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  in  the  fall  of 
1962.  the  first-time  opening  enrollment  of 
degree-credit  students  In  all  Institutions  was 
12,533  above  the  year  before.  The  Increase 
occurred  In  the  Jimlor  colleges;  in  fact, 
4-year  Institutions  showed  a  decrease  in 
first-time  enrollments  from  the  year  before. 

The  U.S.  Office  (then  Bureau)  of  Educa- 
tion first  collected  data  for  the  academic  year 
ending  In  1870.  It  reported  863  Institutions 
with  an  estimated  enrollment  of  63,286  stu- 
dents of  college  grade,*  all  resident  students 
and  practically  all  at  the  undergraduate 
level.  The  Junior  colleges  In  existence  in 
1962  enrolled  more  than  10  times  as  many 
as  all  students  In  higher  education  In  1870. 

It  was  not  until  1917-18  that  the  Office  of 
Education  attempted  to  collect  statistics  on 
the  Junior  colleges.*  At  that  time  there  were 
46  Junior  colleges  with  a  total  resident  col- 
lege level  enrollment  of  4,604,  or  98  per  in- 
vtitutlon.  The  report  points  out  that,  as  a 
rule,  college  level  enrollment  was  not  the 
entire  enrollment;  there  were  subcollegiate 
students  in  most  Junior  colleges,  as  well  as 
in  some  of  the  Institutions  granting  the 
bachelor's  degree.  In  1919-20,  the  total 
number  of  resident  students  In  all  of  higher 
education  was  given  as  597,880,  or  4.7  per- 
cent of  the  total  of  12,830.000  persons  in  the 
18-24  age  group. 

Tablz  1. — Indexes  of  1st  time  enrollnient  > 
growth 

(Fall  1964  eqnals  100] 
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'  Decree-credit  students  only. 

ONK     HUNDRED-PERCENT     INCREASE 

Figure  1  (not  printed  in  the  Record)  and 
table  1  show  trends  in  first-time  enrollment 
of  degree-credit  students  for  the  aggregate 
United  States  based  upon  Office  of  Education 
figures."  The  1962  Index  of  201  for  Junior 
college  enrollment  is  substantially  above  that 
of  165  for  all  institutions  combined.  Ex- 
pressed another  way.  first-time  opening  en- 
rollment has  Increased  by  65  percent  since 
1954;  but  In  Junior  colleges  the  Increase  is 
over  100  percent. 

With  1954  as  the  base  year,  indexes  for 
first-time  opening  enrollment  of  degree- 
credit  students  for  1962  are  shown  In  table  2. 
Indexes  above  200  appear  only  for  total  Junior 
college  enrollment,  for  men  In  junior  colleges, 
and  for  public  Junior  colleges.  These  Indexes 
are  shown  more  clearly  In  figure  2  (not  pub- 
lished In  the  Record.) 

Plrst-tlme  degree-credit  enrollment  In  all 
public  Institutions  had  a  1962  index  of  179 


•Biennial  Survey  of  Education  in  the 
United  States,  1964-66,  "Statistics  of  Higher 
Education,"  1955-56,  ch.  4,  sec.  1,  p.  4. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  17. 

•"Pact  Book  on  Higher  Education,"  office 
of  statistical  information  and  research, 
American  Council  on  Education. 


as  compared  with  an  Index  of  only  143  for 
private  institutions.  But  the  corresponding 
index  for  public  junior  colleagues  was  207, 
and  that  for  private  junior  colleges,  169. 
Thus  private  junior  colleges  Increased  by  69 
percent  over  1964.  but  all  private  institu- 
tions (Including  junior  colleges)  Increased  by 
only  43  percent  (Index  143)  and  4-year  insti- 
tutions by  only  41  percent  (index  141).  In 
fact,  the  bidex  for  1962  decreased  (from  146 
in  1961  to  143  in  1963)  for  all  private  InsU- 
tutlons; and  for  all  private  4-year  institu- 
tions from  145  to  141. 

impressive  perckmtage 
The  percentage  of  first-time  degree-credit 
students  enrolled  in  4-year  Institutions  rep- 
resents almost  three-fourths  (74.8  percent) 
of  the  total,  leaving  to  the  junior  colleges 
38.2  percent.  However,  as  recently  as  1954, 
junior  colleges  enrolled  only  20.7  percent  of 
the  total  first-time  degree-credit  students,  a 
change  for  one  in  five  to  one  in  four. 

Obviously  when  total  enrollment  (Instead 
of  first -time  enrollment)  is  considered,  the 
percentages  are  less,  but  even  here  the  growth 
Is  Impressive.  In  1954.  11.5  percent  of  total 
enrollment  was  In  Junior  colleges  (and,  of 
course,  88.5  percent  In  others) ;  In  1962  the 
percentages  were,  respectively,  14.1  and  85.9. 
Table  S  and  figure  3  (not  printed  In  the 
RacoRD)  offer  some  comparisons  of  total 
opening  enrollment  Indexes  for  fall  1962. 

Table  2. — Ftrst-time  enrollment  indexes,  fall 
1962  (fall  1954  =  100) 

All  Institutions 165 

Men 156 

Women 179 

Public 179 

Private 143 

Four-year  institutions 1S5 

Men... 144 

Women 173 

Public 168 

Private 141 

Junior  colleges 201 

Men 203 

Women 197 

Public 207 

Private _  168 

In  numbers,  of  the  4,206,672  degree-credit 
students  in  all  Institutions  In  1962,  only 
692,328  were  in  junior  colleges.  This,  how- 
ever, is  approximately  the  same  number  re- 
ported as  total  resident  degree-credit  en- 
rollment in  191^20,  43  years  ago.  It 
corresponds  to  43  percent  of  the  total  enroll- 
ment in  1939;  and  to  24  percent  of  the  total 
enrollment  only  8  years  ago.  Comparisons 
are  only  approximate  because  of  differences 
In  methods  of  data  collection.  For  example, 
fall  data  for  1962  included  extension  stu- 
dents, but  for  1939  they  vrore  excluded.  In 
1919-20,  data  were  for  the  academic  year, 
excluding  summer  and  extension  students. 

OTHER    changes 

The  rise  in  Junior  college  enrollments  in 
actual  numbers,  in  relation  to  other  seg- 
ments of  higher  education,  and  as  a  pro- 
portion of  the  total  enrollment,  is  marked. 

Changes  are  also  occurring  in  higher  edu- 
cation in  relation  to  level  of  offering.  The 
decline,  relative  to  1054-55,  in  the  number 
of  public  institutions  in  the  classification 
"offering  bachelor's  and  first-professional  de- 
grees only"  has  been  mentioned  elsewhere* 
In  the  last  5  years,  the  nimiber  of  institu- 
tions offering  the  doctorate  has  Increased  by 
15.5  percent.  The  Increase  In  the  Junior 
college  classification  was  14.6  percent;  for 
"bachelor's  and  first  professional  only,"  6.9 
percent;  and  for  "master's  and  second  pro- 
fessional" only  3.6  percent.  Thus  the  growth 
In  number  of  institutions  is  seen  to  increase 


at  the  extremes.  The  decline  in  first- time 
enrollment  in  4-year  colleges  may  be  tem- 
porary; or  it  may  not  be. 

Changes  in  classification  are  also  occur- 
ring. The  last  directory  shows  that  six  in- 
stitutions moved  from  the  junior  college 
classification  to  the  "bachelor's  and  first  pro- 
fessional" classification  in  the  past  year. 
Changes  of  this  type  might  become  acceler- 
ated and  result  in  a  modification  of  the 
present  plctxire. 

SOME  QUESTIONS  ON  THZ  FUTUXB 

Prediction  is  a  haaardous  occupation,  and 
trends  in  data  do  not  necessarily  lndicat« 
what  will  occur  in  the  next  few  years.  Per- 
haps, however,  one  may  ask  questions.  If 
the  Increase  in  junior  college  enrollinent, 
both  in  numbers  and  in  percentage  of  total 
first-time  enrollment,  continues,  will  it 
cliange  to  a  substantial  degret.  the  organiza- 
tion of  higher  education?  Will  present  4- 
year  institutions  (excluding  thoec  offering 
master's  degrees  and  above)  be  cavght  in  s 
squeeze  between  the  Junior  colleges  and  tha 
more  complex  university?  Is  there  a  possi- 
bility that  these  4-year  institutions  will  be- 
come "S-year"  colleges  by  shortening  the 
current  four-year  program  through  various 
means  such  as  advanced  placement,  accel- 
eration, (M-  changes  in  curriculum — changes 
now  occiUTing?  Will  junior  colleges  then 
"meet  the  challenge"  by  also  attempting  to 
become  3-year  institutions?  Will  educa- 
tional Institutions  become  organized  on  a 
"two  plvis  three-more"  basis,  with  commu- 
nity colleges  offering  a  2-year  program,  the 
next  level  offering  a  3 -year  program  leading 
to  the  master's  degree,  and  tiie  next  level 
giving  doctorate  and  poet-doctorate  edu- 
cation? 

The  questions  are  speculative.  The  an- 
swers would  be  even  more  so.  Tet  It  might 
be  worthwhile  to  indulge  in  such  specula- 
tion. The  force  of  n\imbers  Is  an  impelling 
one  In  producing  chsmige.  Will  figures 
(themselves  the  result  of  forces)  compel  de- 
velopments which  may  or  may  not  be  good? 
What  is  the  significance  of  the  changes 
which  are  now  occurring  and  which  may 
occur  at  an  accelerating  rate? 

If  the  changes  in  enrollment  and  In  orga- 
nization of  higher  education,  are  not  "good," 
should  they  be  resisted?  If  they  are  good, 
should  they  be  deliberately  speeded  up? 

Or  has  the  answer  already  been  given? 
"Coming  events  cast  their  shadows." 

Table  S. — Total  opening  enroQment  indexes 
fall  1962  (fall  1964=100) 

Index 

All    InstituUons 170 

Men 166 

Women 180 

Public 189 

Private-— 147 

Four-year  institutions 105 

Men 168 

Women 176 

Public 183 

Private 146 

Junior  colleges 208 

Men 2ia 

Women SOI 

Public 216 

Private 166 


■Elmer  D.  West,  "Trends  in  Highest  Level 
of  Offering  Within  Higher  Bducatlon,"  Col- 
lege and  University  Journal,  vol.  1,  No.  2, 
spring  1962.  pp.  42-iS. 


PROPOSAL  TO  CHANGE  LUMBER 
STANDARDS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 17  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
advised  me  that  the  Department  is  re- 
vising the  procedure  that  will  be  used  to 
determine  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
proposal  by  the  American  Lumber 
Standards  Committee  for  a  change  in 
lumber  standards.  I  am  deeply  pleased 
that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of   Commerce   for 
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Science  and  Technology  have  decided  to 
give  thia  matter  further  consideration, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  mate- 
rial submitted  to  me  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  be  made  a  part  of  the  Rec- 
OHD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The   PRESIDINa   OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  wdered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  last 
April  I  advised  Secretary  Hodges  of  the 
concern  that  had  been  expressed  to  me 
by  producers  in  Oregon  over  the  question 
of  lumber  standards.  I  told  the  Secre- 
tary then  that  some  producers  were  urg- 
ing immediate  adoption  of  new  proposed 
standards  and  others  were  urging  that 
the  entire  matter  be  given  further  and 
careful  review.  I  suggested  to  the  Secre- 
tary at  that  time  that  he  should  have  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  enlisted 
in  making  the  determination. 

My  specific  suggestion  was  that  the 
Secretary  should  ascertain  "whether  the 
procedures  being  used  to  arrive  at  lum- 
ber standards  are  based  on  sound  tech- 
nical views  fully  supported  by  sufficient 
research  conducted  under  standards  ap- 
proved and  prescribed  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards."  The  procedure 
which  the  Secretary  is  using  now  appears 
to  fulfill  my  suggestion  of  last  April  on 
this  point. 

In  addition.  I  urged  that  the  Secretary 
"determine  whether  the  standards  being 
promulgated  will  be  of  material  assist- 
ance in  enlarging  and  improving  the 
market  for  lumber."  As  I  understand 
the  procedure,  the  Secretary  intends  to 
insure  that  careful  consideration  will  be 
given  to  this  aspect  before  any  new  lum- 
ber standard  is  adopted.  It  would  not 
do  o\ir  liunber  industry  any  good  to  have 
a  new  lumber  standard  promulgated 
which  was  harmful  to  a  substantial  seg- 
ment of  the  industry. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  soon 
have  a  new  tax  bill  imder  consideration. 
This  legislative  proposal  is  designed  to 
spur  the  economic  growth  of  the  Nation. 
It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  admin- 
istration's policy  if  smother  action  were 
taken  which  would  \inwittingly  disrupt 
the  important  lumber  industry  which  is 
the  fouBdation  of  Oregon's  economy.  In 
fact,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
efforts  the  administration  has  already 
t^en — which  I  point  out  again  have  im- 
measxirably  improved  the  production  and 
benefit  situation  in  the  liunber  in- 
dustry— for  any  recommendation  to  be 
adopted  on  lumber  standards  that  would 
wash  out  or  destroy  the  impressive  gains 
that  have  been  made. 

On  September  5. 1  wrote  again  to  Sec- 
rectary  of  Commerce  Hodges  and  ex- 
plained my  concern  over  the  effect  that 
the  proposed  lumber  standards  would 
have  on  lumber  mills  not  in  a  position 
to  produce  dry  lumber  because  they  lack 
the  necessary  kilns.  A  great  part  of  the 
lumber  produced  in  the  West  and  par- 
ticularly, in  western  Oregon,  is  produced 
for  green  use  and  it  has  long  served 
satisfactorily  in  this  manner.  j 

On  September  13,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  advised  me  that  they  would 
give  full  attention  to  my  suggestion  that 
provision  be  made  for  a  transition,  be- 
fore   any    new    lumber    standards    are 


adopted,  to  enable  producers  to  Install 
the  necessary  kilns  and  associated  equip- 
ment and  to  utilize  the  services  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  for  loans 
tjo  the  extent  that  private  capital  might 
prove  unable  to  meet  the  expansion  op- 
portunity. This  point,  too.  was  also  a 
part  of  President  Kennedy's  six-point 
lumber  program  announced  last  July 
$6.  and  I  am  pleased  that  the  admlnls- 
iratlon  Is  showing  a  consistent  pattern 
0f  careful  review  and  assistance  for  this 
Important  industry. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  the  period  that 
lies  ahead,  those  in  the  liunber  industry 
imd  those  who  use  lumber  will  work  co- 
operatively so  that  whatever  course  may 
be  deemed  feasible,  the  result  will  be  to 
Increase  lumber  use  and  liunber  markets. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers  Association  has  issued 
two  press  releases  on  the  subject  I  have 
Ijust  discussed.  The  comments  contained 
In  the  press  releases  are  important  and 
J  ask  unanimous,  consent  that  the  NLMA 
press  releases  of  September  18  also  be 
included  in  the  Record  following  the 
Department  of  Commerce  materials  I 
Inserted  previously.     

The  PRESIDENG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


Exhibit  1 
Thz  Deptjtt  to  thx 
Sbcsbtakt  of  Commebck, 
Washington.  DC .  September  17.  1963. 
Hon.  Watkb  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Sknatob  Morsk:  Secretary  Hodges  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  which  we 
received  September  11  concerning  proposed 
lumber  standards  revisions.  You  requested 
that  consideration  be  given  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  copies  of  letters  you  enclosed 
which  you  received  from  Mr.  Roy  Backus,  the 
Chaney  Lumber  Co..  Mr.  Robert  B.  Martin 
and  Mr.  Hershal  Tanzer  commenting  on  the 
proposal  to  change  American  liimber  stand- 
ards. 

Tomorrow  this  Department  Is  releasing  the 
procedure  which  we  Intend  to  follow  In 
processing  and  considering  the  proposed  re- 
vision of  softwood  lumber  standards.  Since 
we  know  you  are  concerned  about  this  mat- 
ter. I  am  enclosing  copies  of  this  Information 
before  It  Is  released  to  the  press.  We  would 
be  happy  to  furnish  you  and  additional 
copies  you  need  for  your  constituents  who 
may  be  Interested. 

I  beUeve  you  will  find  that  the  procedure 
we  have  outlined  Is  fair  and  that  It  gives  all 
segments  of  the  lumber  Industry  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  their  views  before  the  De- 
partment decides  whether  or  not  to  publish 
the  proposal  as  a  revision  to  the  lumber 
standard. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  S.  Stiixman, 
Deputy  for  Congressional  Relations. 

U.S.  Dkpabtmbnt  or  Commkrck, 

Oftice  of  the  Secretabt, 
Washington.  D.C.  September  18.  1963. 

Assistant  Secbetabt  Hollomon  Announces 
Procedttre  for  Reviewing  Pboposbd  Lumber 
Stanoabo 


J.  Herbert  HoUomon.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  Science  and  Technology, 
announced  today  the  procedure  that  will  be 
followed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce In  its  handling  of  a  proposed  revision 
of  softwood  ivunber  standards  recently  sub- 
mitted by  the  American  Lumber  Standards 
Committee. 

The  proposed  revision  has  been  forwarded 
to  the  Department  by  that  committee  under 


the  commodity  standards  program,  a  serr- 
ice  which  provides  a  means  for  an  indxistry 
to  develop  national  standards  voluntarily. 
A  proposed  standard  acceptable  throughout 
an  indiutry  and  in  the  public  Interest  may 
be  published  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce for  recommended  nationwide  use. 
Standards  for  many  commodities  such  as 
nails,  boxes,  roofing  materials,  valves,  glass 
containers,  as  well  as  softwood  lumber,  have 
been  developed  and  Issued  in  this  way. 

The  cxirrent  softwood  lumber  standard, 
issued  in  1953,  requires  graded  lumber  to 
be  of  standard  size  when  it  leaves  the  mill. 
The  proposed  revUlon  seeks  to  establish  uni- 
formity of  lumber  sizes  when  the  product 
reaches  the  consumer,  and  It  seeks  this  result 
by  relating  lumber  size  to  moisture  content. 
Dr.  HoUomon  said  that  when  the  proposed 
revision  Is  In  good  form  and  otherwise  satis- 
fies the  procedures.  It  will  be  widely  cir- 
culated to  a  representative  cross-section  of 
the  lumber  Industry  and  other  Interested 
groups  for  acceptence,  opposition  or  com- 
ment. After  analyzing  the  responses  and 
considering  the  total  national  interest,  the 
Department  will  decide  whether  or  not  to 
publish  the  revision  as  a  standard  to  be 
followed  voluntarily  by  the  Industry.  The 
Department  has  no  regulatory  or  enforce- 
ment powers  with  respect  to  commodity 
standards.  _^ 

Pbocedube  fob  Considebinc  Amebican  Lum- 
ber Standards  CoMMrrncE  Pboposal  fob 
Softwood  Lumbeb  Standabds 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Conunerce  has  re- 
cently received  from  the  American  Lumber 
Standards  Committee,  a  proposed  revision 
to  Simplified  Practice  Recommendation  16- 
53  on  softwood  lumber  standards.  The  pro- 
posal was  submitted  under  the  commodity 
standards  proceduret  of  the  Department 
through  which  standards  and  simplified 
practices  can  be  developed  on  a  voluntary 
and  cooperative  basis  within  an  Industry 
through  the  help  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Because  of  the  great  Interest 
throughout  the  lumber  Industry  In  the  pro- 
posed revision,  the  Department  Is  Issuing 
this  statement  of  procedures  which  sets 
forth  the  steps  the  Department  will  take  In 
determining  whether  or  not  the  proposed 
revision  should  be  publlsljed  as  a  voluntary 
simplified  practice  recommendation  to 
replace  the  existing  standard. 

This  specific  procedure  which  conforms 
with  prevlotosly  published  general  procedures 
wUl  be  followed  by  the  Department  before 
any  decision  Is  reached  In  order  to  afford  all 
segments  of  the  Itmaber  industry  and  all 
other  Interested  persons  a  full  opportunity 
for  expression  of  their  views.  It  Is  empha- 
sized that  the  commodity  standards  process 
Is  voluntary  and  is  not  mandated  or  enforced 
by  the  Department.  It  Is  an  effort  to  co- 
operate with  the  Industry  to  achieve  agree- 
ment on  those  standards  which  are  both 
beneficial  to  and  supported  by  Industry. 
Under  the  program,  the  Department  also  has 
the  responsibility  of  determining  whether 
standards  Issued  are  In  the  total  public 
Interest. 

1.  After  editorial  review,  the  Department 
will  return  the  proposal  to  the  American 
Lumber  Standards  Committee  with  editorial 
suggestions  which  will  put  the  proposal  Into 
the  form  customarily  used  for  conunodity 
standards.  In  addition,  the  Department  will 
request  the  committee  to  furnish  a  clear 
statement  giving  the  supporting  reasons  for 
the  committee's  propKJsal  and  a  second  state- 
ment representing  the  views  of  any  members 
of  the  committee  who  may  oppose  the  pro- 
posal These  two  statements  would  be  cir- 
culated with  the  text  of  the  proposed  revi- 
sion. , 
2  The  Department  will  obteln  a  technlc»i 
review  and  report  on  the  proposal  by  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  of  the  DePfr^ 
ment   of  Agriculture  and   by  the   Building 
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Research  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. 

3.  When  the  Department  has  received  the 
proposal  In  proper  form  with  the  majority 
and  minority  statwnenta  from  the  commit- 
tee, the  proposal  and  statements  will  be  cir- 
culated throughout  the  Industry  to  a  repre- 
sentative cross  section.  The  proposal  wlU 
also  be  offered  for  publication  to  trade  Jour- 
nals and  other  appropriate  news  media.  The 
cross  section  of  the  Industry  will  be  com- 
piled by  the  Department  after  canvassing 
the  trade  associations  for  nominations.  Each 
trade  organization  will  be  requested  to  fur- 
nish a  list,  that  is  truly  representative  of  its 
industry  Interest  and  that  does  not  exceed 
300  names  or  20  percent  of  the  membership, 
whichever  \i  less.  Each  organization  will 
also  be  asked  to  set  forth  the  criteria  by 
which  the  selection  of  names  was  made  In 
order  to  assure  balanced  representation  of 
region,  of  size,  and  of  activity.  The  list  will 
Include  persons  and  firms  who  have  specifi- 
cally requested  to  be  placed  on  the  list. 

4.  The  circulated  proposal  will  contain  a 
response  form  which  will  offer  any  person  or 
firm  receiving  It  opportunity  to  state  accept- 
ance or  objection  to  the  proposal,  and  will 
Invite  the  respondent  to  Indicate  the  reasons 
for  his  F>osltlon.  The  response  form  will  also 
ask  whether.  If  accepted,  the  standard  would 
be  used  by  the  firm  or  Individual. 

6.  The  Department  itfis  assigned  to  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  the  responsi- 
bility of  circulating  the  proposal  and  pre- 
paring the  analysis  of  the  responses.  This 
analysis  will  be  published  before  the  Depart- 
ment makes  Its  conclusion. 

6.  Based  upon  the  analysis  by  the  Nation- 
al Bureau  of  Standards  and  such  other  fac- 
tors as  may  be  appropriate,  the  Department 
will  decide  whether  or  not  the  proposed  re- 
vision Is  to  be  published  as  a  simplified  prac- 
tice recommendation. 

Septembxb  17,  1963. 

The  Assistant  SEcarrABT  of  Commebce, 

Washington,  D.C.  September  17,  1963. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Cabr.  Jr.. 

Secretary.  American  Lumber  Standards  Com- 
mittee. Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Carr:  We  have  received  the  re- 
vision to  simplified  practice  recommendation 
16-53  on  lumber  standards  which  Is  proposed 
by  your  committee.  In  accordance  with  our 
usual  procedures,  the  Department  has  re- 
viewed your  proposal  for  technical  form  and 
we  are  returning  it  with  editorial  suggestions 
which  we  think  would  make  the  proposal 
more  In  keeping  with  the  form  customarUy 
used  for  simplified  practice  recommenda- 
tions. 

As  you  know,  the  revision  prop>osed  by  your 
committee  has  prompted  much  Interest 
throughout  the  industry.  I  believe  it  would 
be  very  helpful  in  circulating  the  proposed 
revision  to  have  a  clear  statement  of  the  rea- 
sons In  support  of  your  committee  proposals 
which  would  accompany  the  text  of  the  pro- 
posed revision.  I  understand  that  your  com- 
mittee was  not  unanlmoiis  in  proposing  this 
revision,  and  therefore,  I  also  request  a  state- 
ment of  the  views  of  the  minority  on  your 
committee  which  can  also  be  circulated  with 
the  text  of  the  proposed  revision. 

When  we  have  received  the  editorially  re- 
vised proposal  with  these  additional  state- 
ments from  your  committee,  we  will  then 
proceed  to  circulate  throughout  the  industry 
the  text  of  the  proposed  revision  together 
with  the  statement  of  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority views. 

Enclosed  for  your  information  Is  a  copy  of 
the  procedure  which  the  Department  will  fol- 
low In  processing  the  proposal  of  your  com- 
mittee. In  response  to  questions  during  the 
recent  past,  I  have  emphasized  and  wish  to 
emphasize  now  that  the  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  have  not  made  any 
Judgment  with  respect  to  the  deslrablltly  of 
this  proposed  revision,  and  we  Intend  to  fol- 


low to  the  best  of  ovir  abUlty  a  procedure 
designed  to  accord  to  aU  segments  of  the 
lumber  Industry  and  other  interested  persons 
a  full  opportunity  few  expression  of  their 
views. 

As  explained  In  the  procedures,  the  cir- 
culation of  the  proposal  and  the  analysis 
thereof  wUl  be  handled  by  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  where  the  Commodity 
Standards  Division  is  now  organizationally 
located.  In  general  charge  of  this  activity 
Is  Dr.  I.  C.  Schoonover,  Deputy  Director, 
Technological  Standards  and  Services.  In 
the  future,  communications  on  this  subject 
should  be  addressed  to  him. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Herbert  Hollomon. 

Response  to  Proposed  Revision  of  Simpli- 
fied Practice  Recommendation  R16-63  for 

Softwood     Lumber      (American     Lumber 

Standard) 

(Note. — This  sheet  properly  filled  in, 
signed,  and  returned  will  record  the  position 
of  your  organization  either  as  accepting  this 
simplified  practice  recommendation  or  ob- 
jecting to  it.  A  file  copy  is  attached  to  the 
proposed  revision.) 

Date 

National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Sirs:  We  believe  the  revision  of  Simplified 
Practice  Recommendation  R16-53  for  Soft- 
wood Lumber,  SP-4685,  which  is  proposed  by 
the  American  Lumber  Standards  Committee 
(mark  one)  :  \ 

(  )  Constitutes  a  usefvU  standard  of 
practice. 

(  )  Does  not  constitute  a  useful  standard 
of  practice. 

If  the  proposal  is  published  as  a  SPR 
(mark  one) : 

(  )  We  Individually  would  utilize  the  re- 
vised standard  as  far  as  practicable. 

We  reserve  the  right  to  depart  from  this 
standard  as  we  deem  advisable.  We  under- 
stand that  only  lumber  which  actually,  com- 
plies with  the  standard  in  all  respects  can  be 
identified  or  labeled  as  conforming  thereto. 
Please  advise  us  If  and  when  this  prop>osal 
Is  published  as  a  SPR. 

(  )  We  would  not  necessarily  utilize  the 
revised  standard. 

(The  reasons  for  yo\ir  position  may  be 
stated  concisely  on  one  page  to  be  signed 
and  attached  to  this  form.) 

During  calendar  year  1962  our  (  )  pro- 
duction, (  )  distribution,  (  )  use. 
(  )  other  (mark  one)  of  softwood  l\imber 
totaled board  feet. 

Signature  of  authorized  officer    (in  ink) 

(Kindly    typewrite   or    print   the   following 
lines) 

Name  and  title  of  above  officer 

Organization   

Street  address 

City,  State,  and  zip  number 

(Separate  responses  should  be  filed  for  all 
subsidiary  companies  and  affiliates.  In  the 
case  of  related  Interest,  such  as  trade  asso- 
ciations, trade  papers,  etc.,  desiring  to  record 
their  general  support  or  opposition,  the  words 
"general  support"  or  "general  opposition" 
should  be  added  after  the  signature.) 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
National  Bukxau  or  Standards, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  1963. 
Gentlemen:     As  you   undoubtedly   know, 
the  E>epartment  of  Commerce  has  recently 
received  from  the  American  Lumber  Stand- 
ards Committee  a  proposed  revision  of  Sim- 
plified    Practice     Recommendation      16-53, 
American  Lumber  Standards  for  Soft  Wood 
Lumber. 

There  is  widespread  interest  throughout 
the  lumber  industry  in  this  proposed  revi- 
sion, and  enclosed  is  a  statement  of  proce- 


dure which  the  Department  of  Commerce 
wlU  follow  In  circulating  this  proposal,  and 
in  later  analyzing  responses  and  making  a 
determination  as  to  whether  the  Department 
will  publish  the  proposed  revision  in  accord- 
ance with  the  practice  of  the  Department  on 
Commodity  Standards  generrily. 

The  Department  desires  to  circulate  this 
proposal  to  representative  members  of  the 
lumber  Industry,  and  we  desire  to  have  as 
representative  and  objective  reaction  from 
Individual  firms,  companies,  and  persons  In 
the  Industry  as  we  can  get. 

In  order  to  compile  our  mailing  list  of  In- 
dividual firms  and  companies,  we  are  asking 
the  trade  associations  and  other  Interested 
organizations  In  the  Industry  to  furnish  us 
the  names  and  addresses  of  members  consti- 
tuting a  representative  cross  section  of  their 
organization. 

We  would  appreciate  having  such  a  list 
from  your  organization,  and  request  that 
this  list  not  exceed  20  percent  of  your  mem- 
bership, or  300  names,  whichever  is  less.  We 
also  request  that  you  furnish  a  brief  ex- 
planation of  the  criteria  you  use  In  selecting 
this  cross  section  of  your  membership,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  factors  of  geo- 
graphical region,  size  of  company,  and  the 
particular  Industry  interest  represented  such 
as  producer,  wholesaler,  retailer,  etc. 

Tour    cooperation   in   furnishing   us   this 
representative     list    of    members    of    your 
organization  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.   V.   ASTTK, 

Director. 

The  press  releases  presented  by  Mr. 
Morse  are  as  follows: 
Lumber  Industry   Applauds  Assignment  of 

Size      Balloting      to      Jurisdiction      of 

National  Bubeau  of  Standards 

Washington,  D.C.  September  18. — A 
spokesman  for  the  Nation's  lumber  manu- 
facturers said  today  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment has  acted  "in  the  highest  traditions 
of  our  democratic  process"  by  announcing 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  will  administer  In- 
dustry balloting  on  proposed  new  lumber 
size  standards  designed  to  Improve  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  indvistry  and  benefit 
consumers. 

Commenting  on  this  morning's  announce- 
ment of  the  change  by  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  J.  Herbert  Hollomon,  M.  B. 
Doyle,  executive  vice  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Lumber  Manufacturers  Association, 
declared : 

"The  Ivmaber  industry  applauds  the  re- 
moval of  this  Issue  from  the  political  arena. 
By  assigning  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  the 
responsibility  for  conducting  a  fair  and  im- 
partial survey  of  the  industry's  reaction  to 
the  proposed  lumber  standards,  Dr.  Hollomon 
has  suited  in  the  highest  traditions  of  our 
democratic  process. 

"The  lumber  industry  Is  eager  to  move 
ahead  with  the  new  standards  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  In  order  to  offer  the  speci- 
fier, buyer,  and  consumer  a  meaningful 
standard  for  softwood  lumber  giving  assur- 
ances of  value,  performance,  and  quaUty." 


Lumber  Industbt  Applauds  Commerce  De- 
pabtment  Move  Toward  New  Size  Stand- 
ards 

Washington,  September  18. — The  Com- 
merce Department  today  announced  the 
ground  rxiles  for  polling  producers  and  con- 
sumers on  projxeed  new  lumber  size  stand- 
ards, and  the  action  was  haUed  by  the  lum- 
ber industry  as  being  "in  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  our  democratic  process." 

Assistant  Commerce  Secretary  J.  Herbert 
Hollomon  released  a  list  of  more  than  200  or- 
ganizations whose  membership  will  be  asked 
to  take  a  position  on  the  new  size  proposals. 
Por  the  actual  balloting,  each  trade  organi- 
zation will  be  asked  to  furnish  a  list  of  200 
names,    or   20   percent    of    Its   membership. 
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irtiielMW  la  law-  Tbe  orcantetKxu  In- 
votvad  nas*  tram  Um  ItaUonal  AnoclaUcn 
of  Hfi—**  Boflden  to  tb»  National  Broom 
Corn  ft  Sappty  Dealera  AawwUtlon.  Moat  at 
the  group  ara  rapraaantattre  of  major  roan- 
Qfactuiara.  dlatrlbaten.  apectflers.  and  uawa 
of  lumber  and  wood  prodacte. 

Tba  Hatknal  Buraau  at  Standarda  bu 
been  fl»an  raaponatbimy  for  circulating  tha 
propoaad  alia  Btandards  among  Intereeted 
groups  and  todlvlduaia  and  for  preparing  an 
analrate  of  the  reaponaea. 

Based  upon  the  aoatyaU  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standarda.  and  such  other  factors  I 
as  may  be  appropriate,  the  Department  wlU 
decide  whether  or  not  the  propoeed  revision 
U  to  be  publtehed  aa  a  slmplled  practice 
recommendatioa.  the  Commerce  Department 
dlscloMd. 

Mortimer  B.  Doyle,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Lumber  Manufactur- 
ers AaeocUtion.  greeted  the  Commerce  an- 
nouncement with  this  statement: 

"The  lumber  Industry  applauds  the  re- 
moval of  this  Issue  from  the  political  arena. 
By  asaignlng  to  the  Bureau  of  Standarda  tha 
reeponalbUlty  for  conducting  a  fair  and  Im- 
partial survey  of  the  Industry's  reaction  to 
the  propoaed  lumber  standarda.  Dr.  Hollo- 
mon  has  acted  In  the  hlgheet  traditions  a£ 
our  democratie  process. 

—The  imnber  Industry  Is  eager  to  move 
ahead  with  the  new  standards  as  expedi- 
tiously aa  poasible  in  order  to  offer  the  specl- 
fler  buyer,  and  consumer  a  meaningful 
standard  for  softwood  Ivimber  giving  assur- 
ancea  cd  value,  performance,  and  quality." 

Organlaatlcms  and  Individuals  to  be  polled 
by  the  Commerce  Department  for  their  reac- 
tion to  the  new  size  proposals  will  be  asked 

to  stipulate : 

1  Whether  the  proposal  does,  or  does  not. 
consUtute  "a  useful  standard  of  practice. " 

2.  Whether  the  person  or  firm  polled  would, 
or  would  not.  utUlie  the  new  standards. 

S.  The  extent— by  board  feet— to  which 
the  respondent  was  Involved  In  the  produc- 
tion, distribution.  Tise  or  other  aspects  of 
softwood  lumber  during  1962.  

The  baUot  to  be  mailed  by  the  Commerce 
agency  also  will  give  respondents  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Include  a  one-page  explanation  of 
their  position  for  or  against  the  new  atee 
standards. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  upcoming  ballot- 
ing procedure,  Hollomon  wrote  to  J.  H.  Carr, 
Jr..  secretary  of  the  American  Lumber  Stand- 
ards Committee,  asking  for  additional  Infor- 
mation relative  to  the  new  sUe  sUndards. 
Specifically.  Hollomon  asked: 

1.  That  tha  ALSC  Incorporate  "editorial 
BTj^estlons  which  we  think  would  make  the 
proposal  mora  in  keeping  with  the  form  cus- 
tomarily used  for  simplified  practice  recom- 
mendationa." 

2.  That  the  Al^C  develop  "a  clear  state- 
ment" o€  the  reasons  why  the  majority  rec- 
ommended the  new  size  standards. 

3.  That  the  ALSC  develop  a  statement, 
by  Om  minority  indicating  the  reasons  fori 
Its  oppnalUnn. 

"When  we  have  received  the  editorially  re-, 
vised  proposal  with  these  additional  state-i 
xnents  from  your  committee,  we  will  thenj 
proceed  to  circulate  throughout  the  industry 
the  text  of  the  proposed  revision  together 
with  the  statement  of  the  majority  and, 
minority  views."  Hollomon  advised  Carr. 

HoQamon  alao  sought  to  aaairre  Carr  that 
Oommerca  oOclals  had  not  yet  made  a  Judg-> 
ment  aa  to  the  dealrahlllty  oC  the  proposed 
standards  revision,  adding: 

"And  we  Intend  to  follow  to  the  best  ot 
our  ability  a  procedure  designed  to  accord 
to  an  segments  of  the  lumber  industry  an4 
other  Interested  persons  a  full  opportunity 
for  explanation  of  their  views." 

Future  quastlona  and  communications  oa 
the  Issue,  the  Commerce  official  explained^ 
should  be  directed  to  Dr.  1.  C.  Schoonover. 


Deputy  Director,  Technological  Standards 
and  Senrlca,  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
In  addition  to  polling  iridustry  producers 
and  conauaaara  for  their  reaction  to  the  new 
standards,  the  Commerce  Department  wUl 
obtain  "a  technical  review  and  report"  on 
the  proposal  from  tha  U.a.  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  and  from  the  Building  Research 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Another  part  of  the  procedure  will  be  to 
offer  the  standards  proposal  for  publication 
to  trade  Journals  and  "other  appropriate 
news  media." 

When  organizations  submit  the  names  of 
members  to  be  polled  about  the  new  slxe 
standards,  they  will  be  expected  to  set  forth 
the  criteria  by  which  the  names  were  se- 
lected, "in  order  to  assure  balanced  repre- 
sentation of  region,  of  size,  and  of  activity," 
the  Commerce  Department  stated.  The  list 
of  persons  to  whom  balloU  will  be  mailed 
will  Include  Individuals  who  have  specifically 
requested  placement  on  the  list.  It  was  an- 
nounced. 

While  the  Commerce  Department  made  no 
announcement  of  the  dates  by  which  It  hopes 
to  complete  the  various  steps  In  its  stand- 
ards procedure.  Informed  sources  Indicated 
that  a  tentative  timetable  calls  for  ballots 
to  be  mailed  to  the  acceptor  list  by  the  sec- 
ond or  third  week  In  October  and  t<x  a  final 
decision  to  be  reached  by  next  January  1, 
original  target  date  for  completion  of  the 
program. 

Following  are  some  of  the  organisations 
whoae  members  wlU  be  sent  ballots  by  the 
Commerce  Department: 

American  Forest  Products  Industries,  Inc.; 
American  Forestry  Association;  American  In- 
sUtute  of  Architects;  American  Institute  of 
Timber-Construction;  American  Road  Build- 
ers  Association;    American   Savings  &   Loan 
Institute;    American   Standards   Association; 
Architectural    Woodwork    Institute;    Associ- 
ated    General     Contractors;     Association  of 
American  Railroads;   Building  Officials  Con- 
ference of   America;    Chtunber  of  Commerce 
of   the  United  States;   Consumers  Union  of 
United   Statea.   Inc.;    Furniture  Design   As- 
sociation;   General   Contractors   AssoclaUon; 
Home    Manufactiirers     Association;     Middle 
Atlantic    Lumbermen's    AsaoclaUon;    Mobile 
Home  Manufacturing  Association;    National 
Academy     of      Sciences-National      Research 
Council;  National -American  Wholesale  Lum- 
ber    Association;     National     Association    of 
Commission  Lumber  Salesmen;  National  As- 
sociation of  Lumber  Salesmen,  Inc.;  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers;  National  Asao- 
claUon  of   Plumbing   Contractus:    National 
Building   Material   Distributors   Association; 
NaUonal     Lumber     and    Building     Material 
Dealers  Association;   National  Lumber  Man- 
ufacturers  Association;    National   Savings  & 
Loan  League;  National  Woodwork  Manufac- 
turers     AssocUUon;      Northeastern      Retail 
Liimbermen's    Association;    Outdoor    Adver- 
tising   Association    of    America;    PhlUpplne 
Mahogany   Association;    Producers'  Council. 
Inc.;   Red  Cedar  Shingle  Bureau;   Southern 
Pine  Association;  Southern  Pine  Inspection 
Bureau;   U.S.  Savings  ft  Loan  League;   West 
Coast     Lumber     Inspection     Bureau;     West 
Coast    Lumbermen's    Association;     Western 
Pine  Association;  and  Wooden  Box  InsUtute. 


CREDIT  GIVEN  THE  BUREAU  OF 
LAND  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmoiis  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcoro  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  an  editorial  from  the  Portland 
Reporter  regarding  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  wlilch  is  entitled  "A  Neck 
Keeps  Sticking  Out." 

This  editorial  touches  on  several  as- 
pects of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 


ment's program  in  Oregon.  I  wish  to 
discuss  one  of  these  in  particular  and 
so  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Re- 
pwrter  for  its  recognition  of  the  pioneer 
consenratlon  work  being  conducted  in 
the  Vale  District. 

In  1961,  Congressman  Uixman  and  my- 
self expressed  our  concern  over  the  level 
of  range  management  programs  on  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  lands.  We 
were  subject  to  criticism  from  a  number 
of  people  who  misinterpreted  our  con- 
cern and  our  interest.  Working  with 
the  Bureau's  personnel,  the  local  advis- 
ory board  members,  such  as  Bill  Ross, 
Jack  Joyce,  and  others,  and  with  mem- 
bers of  the  State  and  local  grazing  board, 
and  members  of  the  national  grazing 
board,  Henry  Gerber.  and  Jim  Weber, 
a  positive  program  of  range  improve- 
ment was  developed.  The  Congress  was 
persuaded  to  appropriate  the  necessary 
funds  and  the  program  was  put  into  ef- 
fect. 

Now.  2  years  later,  it  Is  widely  ap- 
plauded and  acclaimed  as  a  step  forward 
for  conservation.  I  am  deeply  pleased 
that  it  has  this  recognition.  As  in  so 
many  other  things  in  this  world,  it  is 
necessary  that  there  be  controversy  and 
debate  in  hammering  out  a  program,  but 
after  it  Is  underway  and  working  well, 
many  tend  to  forget  the  difflculties.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  later  this  fall 
the  Bureau's  national  grazing  board, 
whose  members  cover  all  facets  of  con- 
servation with  an  interest  in  the  public 
lands,  will  meet  in  Oregon  and  will  in- 
spect this  project.  In  my  judgment  they 
will  be  extremely  well  pleased  with  tiie 
conservation  gains  that  can  be  achieved 
through  range  improvement  and  sensi- 
ble livestock  management. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  PorUand  (Oreg.)  Reporter,  Sept. 
2,  1»63] 
A  Neck  Kexps  Stickino  Out 
Some  Government  agencies  are  like  some 
Government  people — both  are  satisfied  that 
they  are  doing  aU  they  are  supposed  to  be 
doing  by  getting  started  at  8  ajn.  and  getting 
through  at  4;30  pjn.  and  getting  In  nobody's 
hair.  Such  an  agency  was  the  old  U.S.  Land 
Office  which  was  custodian  of  vast  natural  re- 
sources In  the  West,  but  was  content  to  be 
policeman  rather  than  gardener  over  them. 
Its  Government  people  were  poUcemen,  con- 
cerned only  with  trespassers,  not  with  mak- 
ing a  land  of  milk  and  honey  in  the  public 
domain. 

Congress  kept  this  "dead"  agency  aUve. 
session  after  session,  throvigh  all  the  good 
old  days  when  fleecing  the  Government  of 
timber  and  land  was  a  prlvUege  of  railroads, 
real  estate  speculators,  and  others.  But  the 
time  came  after  World  War  n  that  Congress 
realized  the  American  people  were  no  longer 
satisfied  with  policemen  sleeping  on  the  pub- 
lic lands. 

From  aU  over  America  came  demands  for 
better  use  of  pubUc  lands,  as  well  as  soma 
claims  from  stockmen  that  the  pubUc  do- 
main belonged  to  them.  Congress  proceeded 
to  Uquldate  the  policemen — the  old  U.S.  Land 
Office — and  the  American  people  should  ever 
be  grateful  this  exit  was  foUowed  by  birth  of 
the  V3,  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

T.iki.  the  UB.  Forest  Service  at  the  turn  of 
the  century,  the  U.3.  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement was  created  for  a  lofty  purpoee — to 
give  the  American  people  better  use  of  their 
natural  resources  which  were  being  neglected 
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where  they  were  not  exploited  by  special 
privilege  prey.  A  high  sense  of  public  serv- 
ice inspires  both  agencies. 

Started  from  scrateh,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  has  the  great  advantage  of 
getting  a  fresh  start  at  a  great  task  with  a 
young  and  dedicated  crew.  It  Is  free  of  dead- 
heads In  personnel  and  In  Its  missions.  The 
Bureau  Is  all  business — all  public  bxislness. 
This  devotion  of  course  means  It  sticks  Its 
neck  out  In  the  public  interest  and  gets  It 
bloodied. 

In  the  last  year  or  so,  the  Bureau  in  Ore- 
gon has  stuck  Its  neck  out  on  three  great 
occasions. 

It  stuck  Its  neck  out  to  promote  scientific 
range  Improvement  despite  the  Intense  pres- 
sure on  public  rangeland  and  we  have  the 
pioneer  Vale  project,  a  model  for  the  entire 
West;  it  stuck  Its  neck  out  against  the  tim- 
ber Interests  to  defeat  their  scheme  to  have 
tbe  Bureau's  fine  timber  cruising  method 
changed  and  we  continue  to  enjoy  conserva- 
tion in  forestry;  and  it  stuck  out  Its  neck  to 
seek  access  to  the  public  lands  In  Deschutes 
Canyon  which  are  denied  the  public  because 
of  private  club  barriers  and  lack  of  roads. 
And  now  there's  money  in  sight  for  a  break- 
through road  Into  the  lower  Deschutes. 

This  newspaper  finds  It  most  satisfying  to 
lend  what  editorial  suppKJrt  It  can  for  these 
Bureau  causes.  We  are  touched  by  the  deep 
concern  for  public  Interest  with  which  the 
Bureau  stuck  out  Its  neck. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  no 
public  agency  Is  more  eager  to  put  Its  case 
before  the  people  It  serves  than  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management. 

Its  advisory  committees  are  the  most  dis- 
tinguished organizations  of  their  kind  In  our 
democratic  Government.  Every  phase  of  a 
ncck-stlcklng-out  program  Is  worked  up 
through  the  public.  It  starts  with  the  pub- 
lic. It  Is  prepared  In  cooperation  with  the 
public,  and  its  promotion  depends  on  the 
public. 


ADDRESS  OP  ROBERT  MOSES  AT 
TESTIMONIAL  DINNER  OP  ST. 
LAWRENCE  VALLEY  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  1963,  the  incomparable  Rob- 
ert Moses  delivered  a  speech  at  a  banquet 
held  by  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  Asso- 
ciation at  Schine  inn  Massena.  It  is  an 
able  account  of  the  stewardship  of  Mr. 
Moses  in  connection  with  the  aim  of  the 
New  York  Power  Authority. 

I  wish  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Robert  Moses  at  a  TEsTTMoroAi. 
Dinner  or  the  St.  Lawrenci  Valley  Asso- 
ciation,   Schine    Inh    Massena,    Monday 
Evening.  September  16,  1963 
Mr.    Stever,    Governor    Polettl,    President 
Bewkes  and  friends,  when  we  began  power 
construction   In  1954,  In  the  face  of  much 
local  misunderstanding,  I  told  the  people  of 
the  north  country  that  It  was  the  aim  of  the 
New  York  Power  Authority  to  be  respected 
and  not  to  be  Instantly  popular.     I  believe 
that  by  now  we  have  your  friendship  as  well 
as  your  respect. 

Construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
(tarted  In  August  1954.  After  4  years  of  In- 
tensive construction  the  pool  was  raised  and 
water  backed  up  for  35  miles  to  create  Lake 
St.  Lawrence.  First  power  was  produced  In 
July  1958  and  all  facilities  were  completed  in 
July  1959,  2  years  ahead  of  the  original  7- 
year  schedule.  Financing  involved  approxi- 
mately $350  million  of  revenue  bonds  sold 
without  Federal  or  State  credit.    Construc- 


tion was  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the 
VB.  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration, the  Hydro  Electric  Power  Commis- 
sion of  Ontario,  and  the  Canadian  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Authority. 

We  approached  the  St.  Lawrence  task, 
especially  In  the  International  Rapids  sec- 
tion, with  humility.  It  seemed  at  first  al- 
most like  an  affront  to  nature.  It  looked  like 
arrogance  for,  as  I  said  when  Governor 
Dewey  made  me  chairman,  we  pitted  against 
the  rush  of  a  mighty  stream,  clogged  with 
ice  In  winter,  little  more  than  the  audaclo\is 
brains  and  brawn,  the  antllke  men  and  toy 
machinery  and  the  vaulting  ambitions  of 
two  democracies. 

In  any  event,  we  subdued  the  rapids  so 
that  the  St.  Lawrence  might  again  run  un- 
impeded to  the  sea.  As  promised,  we  re- 
stored and  enhanced  the  scenery  of  the  river 
and  provided  for  recreation  for  masses  of 
visitors.  We  Insured  a  seaway  navigable  by 
large  ships,  bringing  the  ports  of  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Atlantic,  and  gave  our  two 
countries  a  new  seacoast  of  7,000  miles. 

We  forced  a  mighty  stream  Into  the  pen- 
stocks which  turned  the  turbines  of  a  bur- 
geoning Industrial  empire  unlmaglned  by 
Cartler  and  Champlaln.  We  Joined  the  pio- 
neers who  bridged  the  gap  between  the  age 
of  steam  and  the  age  of  atomic  energy. 

It  was  said  that  only  strictly  private  enter- 
prise, In  this  case  the  utility  companies,  sub- 
ject of  covirse  to  regulation  and  taxes,  could 
build  the  International  St.  Lawrence  power, 
seaway,  park  and  conservation  complex. 
That  was  sheer  nonsense.  Surrender  to  the 
utilities  here  and  at  Niagara  could  only  have 
been  at  the  sacrifice  of  Inalienable  basic  pub- 
lic rights  and  of  higher  planning  objectives. 
Beyond  these  basic  rights  I  have  no  prej- 
udices. I  am  no  Socialist.  I  am  a  prag- 
matlst.  Whichever  agency  or  combination 
of  agencies,  public,  private,  or  quaslpubllc, 
can  do  the  Job  best  In  my  book  Is  the  one  to 
do  It.  The  cooperative  arrangement  which 
we  adopted  is  hailed  today  by  all  but  a  few 
right  and  leftwlng  fanatics.  The  leftwlngers 
I  fear  have  closed  minds.  As  to  the  far  right, 
there  are  various  tycoonlsh  friends  of  mine 
who  once  thought  we  had  horns,  hoofs  and 
tails,  but  now  allow  that  we  are  pretty  good 
fellows  and  not  beyond  salvation. 

This  St.  Lawrence  power,  seaway  and  park 
undertaking  has  transcended  engineering. 
We  celebrated  It  in  the  presence  of  a  British 
Queen  as  a  symbol  of  our  North  American 
unity,  of  our  common  language  and  tradi- 
tions, and  as  a  tribute  to  more  than  a  cen- 
tury of  unbroken  peace  between  two  great 
democracies  In  a  troubled  and  divided  world. 
It  Is  a  pity  that  since  then  so  many  unneces- 
sary, illogical  and  frustrating  differences  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States  have 
arisen. 

Let  me  repeat  what  I  have  said  before. 
Canada  Is  even  younger  than  we,  with  vast 
and  as  yet  untapped  resources,  and  a  rela- 
tively sparse  population.  We  are  alike  in 
temperament,  equally  youthful  In  spirit,  free 
from  the  disillusionment  and  bone  weariness 
of  the  exhausted  civilizations  and  great  cul- 
tures of  Europe,  from  Its  obsession  with  the 
past,  and  from  the  ancient  wrongs,  feuds  and 
sullen  rivalries  of  the  Old  World  which  have 
proven  such  fertile  ground  for  Communist 
blandishments.  The  St.  Lawrence  is  not  the 
Rhine  or  the  Danube.  We  need  no  Prussian 
watoh  here,  no  racial  barriers,  no  border 
patrols. 

Let  lis  not  forget  that  the  Power  Authority 
of  New  York  and  Ontario  Hydro  jolnUy  con- 
structed the  St.  Lawrence  power  project  at  a 
cost  of  «650  million  without  a  signed  con- 
tract or  agreement.  It  sounds  Incredible, 
but  BO  it  was.  This  i)roJect  stands  as  a 
monxunent  to  American -Canadian  accord.  It 
should  serve  as  an  example  to  all  the  world 
that  loyalty  and  mutual  trust  cross  all  bor- 
ders, surmount  all  barriers  and  foreshadow 
an  era  of  international  goodwill. 


Lei  us  get  back  to  our  old  friendship  with- 
out q\ialifioations  and  reservations.  It  is 
high  time.  Only  our  common  enemies  can 
profit  from  our  differences.  Annually,  in  the 
olden  days,  they  celebrated  with  colorful 
pomp  and  panoply  the  wedding  of  Venice 
and  the  Adriatic.  In  this  spirit  and  with 
this  example,  we  should  declare  a  holiday 
and  celebrate  here  each  summer  the  Union 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence River,  and  raise  on  the  banks  of  this 
continental  stream  the  standard  of  American 
brotherhood. 

We  did  not  build  this  river  complex  by 
metaphors,  but  metaphCHrs  help  to  explain 
our  problems  to  laymen  not  versed  In  the 
language  of  hydrographlc  charts.  The  sim- 
plest conception  Is  that  of  a  moving  water 
road  which  we  were  blocking  and  bypassing. 
Our  obstacles  were  not  merely  physical.  They 
were  human  in  the  sense  that  we  had  to 
move  people,  and  build  plants  and  transmis- 
sion lines.  They  Included  obscure  laws,  un- 
usually complex,  overlapping  administrative 
agencies,  confilctlng  personalities,  private 
selfishness,  and  the  stuted  terminology  of 
diplomatic  xisage. 

When  questions  of  lake  and  lawsuit  levels 
and  divisions  of  cost  of  dredging  and  what- 
not reached  the  rarlfied  atmosphere  and  sub- 
limated 8\UTOunding8  of  our  national  capl- 
tols,  those  of  us  who  were  mucking  around 
In  cofferdams  amd  worrying  about  material 
shortages,  strikes,  and  the  acts  of  God  and 
the  Queen's  enemies,  found  ourselves  repeat- 
ing with  the  Rabbit  in  Alice  In  Wonderland, 
"My  ears  and  whUkers,  how  late  It's  getting." 
Somehow  we  survived  and  in  the  process,  be- 
yond the  fascination  of  the  Job  Itself,  we 
formed  lasting  friendships  with  the  best  en- 
gineers, the  boldest  contractors  and  the  most 
loyal  construction  workers.  We  asked  no 
sympathy  for  our  toil  and  trouble.  We  were 
lucky  Indeed  to  have  such  an  opportunity  at 
so  propitious  a  time. 

I  suppose  you  expect  me  to  say  something 
significant  about  the  future  of  the  Adlron- 
dacks,  the  north  country  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence Valley.  I  wish  I  could  honestly  pre- 
dict a  big  Industrial  empire  here,  but  even 
with  the  seaway,  it  is  not  in  the  cards.  I 
BtUl  believe  the  Power  Authority  is  the  best 
agency  to  represent  the  State  in  the  coming 
field  of  atomic  energy,  that  an  economic 
combination  of  atomic,  hydraulic  and  steam 
power  with  more  powerful  transmission  facil- 
ities Is  in  the  ofllng  and  that  the  State's 
efforts  should  not  be  confined  to  byproducts. 
Ontario  Hydro,  across  the  river.  Is  launched 
In  the  atomic  business. 

When  we  sold  our  bonds  to  prudent  In- 
vestors, It  had  been  decided  that  It  would  be 
30  years  before  atomic  power  was  competitive 
with  energy  from  falling  water.  By  that 
time,  with  our  private  debU  extinguished  and 
no  profits  to  share,  the  price  of  our  kilowatu 
will  be  very  low.  All  in  all,  a  public  power 
authority,  properly  led  and  staffed,  with  the 
Incidenttd  benefits  no  private  utility  com- 
pany, however  affected  with  a  public  pur- 
pose, could  have  provided,  has  been  a  boon 
to  all  the  people  of  our  State,  and  It  should 
not  be  allowed  to  languish  and  become  a 
mere  bureaucracy. 

For  the  f utxxre  major  attractions  and  pros- 
perity of  the  north  country,  I  would  look 
not  so  much  to  farming  and  industry — al- 
though both  are  important — as  to  scenery, 
tourism  and  vacationing  on  a  much  larger 
and  even  year-round  basis.  I  can  remember 
when  Switzerland  and  the  Alps  were  froeen 
In  winter,  when  skiing  was  an  almost  un- 
known sport,  when  even  young  people  went 
south  and  the  natives  stoically  prep)ared  to 
be  Isolated  for  5  months  In  the  year,  when 
hftif  the  houses  were  not  weatherproofed  and 
were  boarded  up  against  Ice,  wind  and  snow, 
when  superstition  ruled  out  winter  gaiety — 
long  before  .  the  moxuitalnsides  and  lakes 
echoed  the  shouts  of  vigorous  youth,  and 
banjos,  guitars  and  mouth  organs  enlivened 
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Um  iiiimiIi^b  and  lOenoad  the  old  wtras*  talM 
at  hidebound  local  anncbAir  phUaaophns. 

Proapacltf.  brttar  aeoMB.  Um  longw  «paa 
of  yeaxs  *"««  tiM  rlalng  enthuaiaan  (or  aporta 
hav«  wrooght  t""~wM»  changes.  The  Ad- 
Irondacka  moat  be  opened  to  reasonable  year- 
round  usage.  It  U  high  time  that  the  Xanat- 
Ica  who  chatter  "foreTer  wild"  In  their  cluba 
and  paiiofa.  and  pretend  to  a  monopoly  ct 
Interest  in  nature,  the  conyersatlonal  hunt- 
en  and  flshermen  who  never  set  foot  in  the 
remote  wlldemeaa.  and  the  apcM-tlng  gooda 
sportsmen,  were  put  In  their  placee.  and  that 
those  who  speak  for  millions  mho  could 
eaaUy  be  accommodated  and  oflered  mag- 
nificent Tacatlona  at  low  cost,  were  listened 
to.  YoQ  have  acres  of  diamonds  burled  in 
your  Adirondack  backyards. 

I  urge  you  to  have  a  new.  shrewd,  hard, 
practical  look  at  yoor  resoxircea.  Bring  to 
bear  the  same  ingenuity,  ambition  and  dar- 
ing which  drew  the  rural  folks  to  the  big 
cttlee.  Tou  have  plenty  of  talent  conUng 
along.  Knooorage  it.  Olve  It  scope.  Dont 
drive  tt  away  to  distant  citiea  where  the 
opportanltlea  are  great  for  an  exceptional 
minority  of  very  smart  or  very  lucky  young- 
sters #~*  the  lot  of  average  folk  not  nearly 
as  pleasant  and  promising  aa  right  here  at 
home. 

I  know  how  many  of  you  must  have  felt 
when  the  ghoatly  army  of  buUders  had  stolen 
away,  when  solitude  descended  once  more  on 
the  valley,  and  it  seemed  almost  aa  if  the 
great.  aoUd,  enduring  dams  and  dikes,  locka 
and  plants,  like  Solomon's  Temple,  had  risen 
by  magic  without  the  sound  of  hammer  or 
ax  or  tool  of  iron.  But  energy  remains, 
electric  and  human,  and  yoxir  people,  with 
this  example  before  them,  will  not  go  to 
sleep. 

I  should  hardly  rate  as  much  of  a  salesman 
if  I  did  not  embrace  this  opportunity  to  urge 
you  to  save  your  dimes  and  dollars  for  visits 
to  the  World's  Fair  at  Flushing  Meadow  in 
1964  and  1»66.  There  will  be  a  St.  Lawrence 
Niagara  and  tlellne  power  exhibit  In  the 
New  York  State  pavilion  and  a  thousand 
other  sights  to  remember.  You  will  find 
much  there  to  enlarge  your  pride  as  Ameri- 
cans and  to  stimulate  your  cxirioelty  aa  citi- 
zens of  a  new  world. 

Well,  that's  enough  sage  advice  for  one  eve- 
ning. I  am  most  appreciative  of  the  good  will 
of  my  friends  in  this  valley  and  in  the  vast 
romantic  north  ooxintry.  Keep  the  latch- 
string  out  (or  an  occasional  return  visit  and 
dont  forget  me  altogether,  for  I  shall  never 
forget  you. 


There  beinc  no  objection,  the  speech 
WAS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a«  follovs: 
Rem-TS  OF  TOT  Allxamcb  fo«  Psocasss  at 

Latxm  Aicxaica 
(4ddrees  by  the  Honorable  Teodoro  Moacoeo, 

US.  Ooordlnator  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 

reea.   before   the   Commonwealth   Club   of 

CallJomla.   San    Francisco.    Calif.   August 

23.    1963) 

It  Is  no  longer  necessary  today  to  give  a 
rtrson  for  discussing  the  problems  of  LAtln 
Atnrricn.  Events  there  In  the  past  3  or  4 
years  have  had  a  powerful  Impact  on  the 
Ajmerican  public.  The  area  has  moved  from 
virtual  oblivion  to  the  front  pages  of  our 
newspapers.  The  image  of  the  sleepy 
Uitlno.  of  the  tourist  paradise,  of  the  fiesta 
tkat  yields  good  pictures  for  home  movies. 
Sus  radically  and  rudely  changed.  Now  we 
ttlnk  of  Latin  America  as  a  hotbed  of  Cas- 
tto— communism,  of  feudal  rule  and  un- 
nrasonable  reluctance  to  go  along  with  us 
iXi  pollclee  that  we  believe  are  good  for 
tbe  region.  The  trouble  Is  that  these  cur- 
rent noUons  are  Just  as  oversimplified  as 
the  superficial  romanticism  that  colored  o\ir 
thinking  about  Latin  America  In  the  past. 
The  one  thing  that  is  unquesUonably  true 
IS  the  simple  but  Immensely  meanlngf\il 
statement  President  Kennedy  made  a  few 
itjonths  ago:  "I  regard  LaUn  America  as  the 
i^oet  critical  area  in  the  world  today." 

I  hope  today  to  trace  some  of  the  reasons 
i»hy  this  is  so.  to  analyze  what  we  are  doing 
^bout  it.  and  what  more  we  can  do. 


ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust W.  the  Honorable  Teodoro  Mos- 
coso,  UJ3.  Coordinator  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program,  made  a  very  pene- 
trating «>eech  before  the  Common- 
wealth Club  of  California.  San  Francis- 
co. Calif.,  on  "Results  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  in  Latin  America." 

As  rtialrman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Latin  American  Affairs,  I  rec- 
ommend highly  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress a  reading  of  Mr.  Moscoso's  speech 
before  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  Ifi  a  very  able  defense  of  the 
importance  of  our  cooperating  with  our 
Latin  American  neighbors  in  canring 
out  the  objectives  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  cciislstent  with  their  wiUing- 
nesa  In  turn  to  do  their  share  In  bringing 
about  the  necessary  reforms  within  their 
own  countries  necessary  to  making  the 
AlUance  tot  Progress  a  success. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord  at  this 
point. 


The  Latin  America  with  which  we  deal 
taoday  U  19  different  countries,  with  19  dif- 
ferent sets  of  problems  and  opportuniUea. 
Most  of  the  people  speak  Spanish.  The 
alngle  largest  nation— with  a  third  of  Latin 
America's  population— Brazil,  lises  Portu- 
guese. But  millions  of  people  in  these 
Countries  don't  speak  either  of   these   lan- 

fuages.  Guaranl  is  the  Indian  IsJiguage  of 
■araguay,  Quechua  and  Aymara  are  the 
major  languages  of  the  Andean  countries, 
and  many  other  dialects  are  spoken  by 
amaller  groups  of  indigenous  people,  most  of 
whom  do  not  figure  in  tiie  money  economy 
and  hardly  are  aware  that  they  are  citizens 
Of  the  countries  In  which  they  live. 

Some   of   the   RepubUcs   have  long  tradi- 
tlona    of    constitutional    democracy,    while 
Others  are  only  now  emerging  from  a  suc- 
cession  of  strongman  dictatorships.     Some 
liave  firmly  rooted  private  and  pubUc  Insti- 
luttons,  which  need  reshaping  under  the  im- 
)act  of  social  ferment  and  economic  pree- 
iiuree.     Others  have  as  yet  no  firm  Institu- 
tional base.     Some   are   Industrially  devel- 
oped, thanks  In  large  measure  to  immigrants 
from  Europe — from  the  same  countries  who 
sent  us  milUons  of  people  that  helped  build 
our  Nation — Italy.  Germany,  England,  Spain, 
and  Portugal.     Most  are  essentially  agricul- 
tural— with   too   many   people   working   too 
hard    to    produce   too    little.      A   few    Latin 
American  countries  boast  highly  developed 
educational  systems,  with  literacy  rates  com- 
paring   favorably    to    our    own.      Most    are 
struggling  to  reduce  the  wajrfte  resulting  from 
mass  Illiteracy  and  to  give  their  people  the 
skills  so  vitally  needed  for  modern  develop- 
ment work.    Some  have  gone  through  deep 
poUtical   and  social   revolutions.     Most  are 
now   at  a   prerevolutlonary  stage,   bent  on 
massive  change,  and  challenging  their  own 
leaders  and  us  to  help  them  do  the  Job  In 
freedom  and  with  a  minimum  of  violence. 
But  changes  they  want  and  they  wUl  get — 
either  with  us.  or  without  and.  In  that  case, 
possibly  against  us.    The  man  with  the  hoe 
win  make  his  voice  heard. 
I  n 

'  Since  the  early  yeare  of  o\ir  RepubUc,  the 
United  State*  has  had  a  deep  and  unique 
commitment  to  the  struggle  of  our  fellow 


Americans  to  the  south  for  political  inde- 
pendence, economic  growth  and  social  Jus- 
tice. This  commltn>ent  lias  been  embodied 
in  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  Pan  American 
Regional  Organization  and  the  good  neigh- 
bor policy.  It  symbolizes  the  brotherhood  "* 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere — the  common  In- 
terest of  the  American  peoples  for  building 
societies  capable  of  provldlug  solutions  to 
popular  demands. 

But  since  World  War  II,  none  of  these 
policies  have  been  adequate  to  deal  with  the 
rapidly  growing  problems  of  Latin  America. 
An  industrial  ferment  which  began  in  the 
postwar  years — a  ferment  Induced  In  part  by 
the  near  stagnation  of  rural  economies — 
brought  new  millions  of  unskUled  workers  to 
the  burgeoning  cities.  Since  the  end  of  the 
war.  Sao  Paulo's  population  has  doubled. 
Mexico  City's  population  Increased  by  68 
percent  between  1960  and  1960.  City  after 
city  has  grown  and  in  the  cities,  the  process 
of  the  "revolution  of  rising  expections"  has 
accelerated.  The  back  windows  of  some 
plush  apartment  houses  In  Rio  de  Janeiro 
open  out  on  a  hillside  of  huts — the  favelas. 
homes  without  water.  Ught  or  sewers.  The 
favela  dweUera  as  well  as  more  fortunate 
citizens  with  a  social  conscience,  began  to 
ask  "Why?"  The  answer:  "Because  this  has 
always  been  so" — no  longer  is  good  enoiigh. 

ni 

Political  and  economic  thinkers  in  Latin 
America  have  understood  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem  for  a  good  many  years.  The 
United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for 
Latin  America,  under  Dr.  Raul  Prebisch,  pro- 
posed comprehensive  approaches  to  the  prob- 
lems of  social  and  economic  development  In 
the  hemisphere  early  in  the  fifties.  In  1954, 
the  Latin  American  countries  proposed  to 
the  United  States  the  establishment  of  an 
Inter-American  Development  Bank — a  re- 
gional equivalent  of  the  World  Bank — to 
concentrate  on  planning  and  financing  the 
modernization  of  Latin  America.  We  said 
"no."  It  took  the  disastrous  events  of  the 
Nixon  trip  4  years  years  Uter  to  change  our 
attitude.  The  Bank  became  a  reality  in  1960 
and  has  done  a  fine  Job  ever  itnce. 

But  the  Bank  was  only  a  partial  answer. 
In  1968,  President  Kubltschek  of  Brazil  pro- 
posed a  comprehensive  program  of  social  and 
economic  development  under  the  title  "Op- 
eration Pan-America."  Again,  we  failed  to 
pick  up  a  plan  of  action  that  a  Latin  Amer- 
ican leader  who  knew  the  urgency  of  the 
situation  offered  tis.  Another  2  years  later, 
reacting  to  the  incidents  involving  the  then 
Vice  President  Nixon  we  moved  ahead  an- 
other step,  with  the  Act  of  Bogota,  in  which 
we  committed  ourselves  to  a  major  attack 
on  Latin  America's  social  Ills.  But  It  was  not 
until  1961,  when  John  P.  Kennedy  became 
President,  that  we  faced  up  to  the  problem 
In  all  Its  complex  and  deep-rooted  aspects. 

On  March  13,  1961,  in  an  address  to  the 
Latin  American  ambassadors  in  the  White 
House,  the  President  proposed  "that  the 
American  RepubUcs  begin  on  a  vast  new 
10-year  plan  for  the  Americas,  a  plan  to 
transform  the  19e0s  into  a  historic  decade 
of  democratic  progreas."  He  called  it  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  August  17,  2  years  and 
a  week  ago.  19  Latin  American  Republics  and 
the  United  States  signed  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este  to  give  birth  to  the  Alliance. 
The  Alliance  represents  a  totally  new  ap- 
proach to  US.  cooperation  with  our  Latin 
American  neighbors.  It  is  not  a  projection 
of  the  bilateral  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams which  were  Initiated  during  World 
War  n  under  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  and  continued  under  point 
4.  These  former  activities  were  programs 
designed  to  transmit  technical  know-how 
through  demonstration  projects  and  train- 
ing  of   Latin    American    technicians. 

The  Alliance  calls  for  major  develoiHnent 
efforts  by  ell  the  Latin  American  countries 
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In  which  national  and  international  finan- 
cial, technical  and  moral  resources  are  com- 
mitted to  attack  the  causes  of  economic 
underdevelopment,  social  injustice,  and  po- 
litical instability.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
change  the  status  quo,  and  to  make  change 
Itself  the  hallmark  of  a  new  way  of  life. 

Under  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este,  the 
primary  responsibility  for  such  basic  devel- 
opment Is  placed  on  the  Latin  American 
countries  themselves.  Each  country  has 
agreed  to  improve  and  strengthen  demo- 
cratic institutions  through  the  principles  of 
self-determination  of  its  i>eople,  to  carry  out 
social  and  economic  reform  programs  and  to 
accelerate  the  integration  of  Latin  America, 
and  to  provide  the  bulk — an  estimated  four- 
fifths — of  the  total  resources  required. 

rv 

The  progress  achieved  during  the  2  years 
since  the  charter  was  signed  shows  more 
action  by  the  Latin  Americans  in  the  en- 
actment of  basic  reforms  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding half  century.  The  picture  of  tax, 
agrarian,  administrative,  and  other  reforms 
Is  encouraging.  But  it  is  also  uneven. 
Some  countries  have  made  giant  strides 
while  others  have  only  made  superficial  ef- 
forts. In  many  cases  reform  laws  have  been 
adopted  In  good  faith,  but  the  countries  do 
not  have  the  trained  administrators  and 
specialists  to  Implement  them  and  nmke 
them  effective. 

To  help  the  Latin  American  governments 
do  this  Job,  we  assist  them  in  such  areas  as 
national  planning,  improved  revenues  collec- 
tion and  better  public  administration.  To 
this  technical  assistance  we  add  development 
loans  under  terms  which  they  can  afford. 
But  we  cannot  do  the  Job  for  them.  Only 
the  governments  of  Latin  America  can  bring 
about  the  basic  reforms  which,  soundly  con- 
ceived and  implemented,  will  ultimately  help 
to  make  democratic  government  secure. 

Unfortunately,  the  history  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica Is  full  of  vmhappy  experiences  with  cor- 
rupt and  irresponsible  government,  which 
have  bred  dlsllluslorunent  and  cynicism 
among  the  people,  and  especially  the  youth. 
Lack  of  confidence  in  their  government  has 
made  it  doubly  difficult  for  LaUn  Americans 
to  modernize.  In  less  than  2  years,  the 
Alliance  could  not  possibly  reverse  the  trend 
which  has  such  deep  historical  roots.  But 
a  beginning  has  been  made. 

In  the  2  years  since  Punta  del  Este  plan- 
ning for  development  has  got  tinderway  In 
every  member  coimtry  of  the  Alliance.  Seven 
countries  have  submitted  blueprints  for 
marshaling  their  internal  resoiu-ces  and  ef- 
fectively utilizing  external  assistance. 

In  11  Latin  American  countries,  tax  re- 
forms are  underway.  In  many  cases,  income 
and  property  taxes  are  being  applied  for  the 
first  time  In  a  country's  history.  We  have 
made  it  a  poUcy  to  work  with  Latin  American 
goverimients  in  generating  internal  sources 
of  financing  for  government  programs  rather 
than  seek  from  us  nonproductive  budget 
support. 

In  this  context  an  agreement  between  our 
Agency  for  International  E>evelopment  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  warrants  spe- 
cial mention.  The  IRS  is  undertaking  not 
only  to  train  Latin  American  officials  here 
but  also  to  provide  technical  assistance  on 
the  spot  in  improving  tax  administration. 
Cooperation  between  AID  and  IRS  has  al- 
ready achieved  some  notable  results.  Tax 
administrators  from  Chile  who  were  trained 
by  the  IRS  were  instrumental  in  increasing 
that  country's  revenues  under  existing  laws 
and  in  bringing  two  tax  evaders  to  Justice — 
the  first  such  cases  In  Chile's  history. 

In  the  last  2  years,  land  holding  problems 
have  received  more  attention  than  at  any 
time  since  the  wars  of  Independence  of  Latin 
America.  Prior  to  the  signing  of  the  Alliance 
charter,  only  Mexico,  Boliva,  and  Venezuela 
had  basic  agrarian  reform  legislation. 
Since  Its  signing,  five  more  countries  have 


adopted  laws  and  started  on  land  redistribu- 
tion schemes.  Five  other  countries  are  now 
studying  the  most  effective  and  appropriate 
method  to  raise  both  productivity  and  living 
standards  on  the  land.  We  do  not  look  on 
land  reform  as  the  splitting  up  of  large 
estates  and  the  distribution  of  the  land  to 
peasants  per  se.  We  see  it  as  a  complex 
problem.  Aside  from  changes  in  landhold- 
Ing  patterns — and  these  need  not  necessarily 
be  changed  in  every  case — adequate  and 
supervised  credit,  marketing  facilities,  tech- 
nical assistance  and  many  other  elements  go 
into  the  development  of  a  healthy  agriciil- 
tural  economy  which  can  produce  abundant 
food  for  fast  growing  populations. 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  series  of 
reforms  caurled  out  in  Latin  America  during 
the  past  2  years  has  been  in  education.  The 
Latin  American  countries  have  substantially 
Increased  their  budget  allocations  to  educa- 
tion and  have  taken  other  significant  stages 
to  develop  their  most  valuable  resource: 
people. 

All  of  the  hemisphere's  resources  could  be 
poured  Into  primary  education  without  com- 
ing to  grips  vrtth  its  need  for  qualified  engi- 
neers, economists,  professionals,  and  tech- 
nicians needed  to  staff  government  and  in- 
dustry, to  draft  and  execute  national  plans 
and  to  develop  a  productive  agricultxire. 
Latin  America  has  an  estimated  60.000 
engineers  and  technicians  in  a  population 
larger  than  our  own,  while  we  have  over  a 
million  and  feel  we  suffer  from  a  shortage. 

In  husbanding  national  and  inter-Ameri- 
can resources  for  education  under  the 
Alliance,  we  are  seeking  a  balance  between 
primary  and  higher  education.  In  the  firet 
2  years  of  the  Alliance,  more  than  8,000  new 
classrooms  have  been  built — and  teachers 
trained  to  use  them.  Nearly  4  million  text- 
books have  been  distributed — often  the  first 
books  of  their  kind  ever  received  by  the  chil- 
dren. We  are  supporting  technical  training 
programs  for  workers  in  a  score  of  countries, 
ranging  from  apprenticeship  in  El  Salvador 
and  Industrial  training  in  Chile  to  vocational 
education  in  BrazU  and  Ecuador.  Some  40 
major  U.S.  universities  are  working  with  60 
institutions  in  Latin  America  to  help  pre- 
pare the  futtire  professional,  technical,  ad- 
ministrative, academic  and  political  leader- 
ship of  Latin  America. 

V 

Basic  reforms  and  sound  public  admin- 
istration of  those  reforms  are  essential  build- 
ing blocks  of  the  Alliance.  But  the  success 
of  the  Alliance  will  depend  not  only  on  gov- 
ernmental action  but  also  on  Involving  the 
people  of  Latin  America  directly  and  In- 
timately In  the  development  process. 

Within  the  AID  program,  special  efforts  are 
being  made  to  this  end.  Individual  projects 
In  community  development  are  underway  In 
many  countries  to  make  the  people  them- 
selves protagonists  In  social,  economic  and 
political  development.  In  Central  America 
and  Panama,  the  rural  mobile  health  project 
combines  minimum  medical  care  for  600  vU- 
lages  with  community  development  efforts. 
The  health  teams,  made  up  of  local  i>erson- 
nel,  traveling  by  Jeep,  boat  and  muleback, 
collect  a  nominal  and  voluntary  fee  of  25  to 
50  cents  for  treatment  and  cost  of  medicine; 
the  fees  collected  are  turned  over  to  com- 
mittees In  each  conmiunlty  which  invests 
these  fees  in  conununity  projects  of  the  vil- 
lagers' choice.  The  possibilities  for  involv- 
ing the  people  In  their  own  development 
imder  such  a  project  is  unlimited,  and  the 
response  of  the  people  so  far  has  been  most 
encouraging. 

On  a  hemlspherewlde  basis.  AID  has  also 
set  In  motion  programs  which  harness  the 
resovu-ces  of  UJ3.  private  enterprise,  the  lead- 
ing U.S.  vmlons,  cooperatives,  and  voluntary 
agencies  to  work  on  a  people-to-people  basis. 

The  Alliance  cannot  succeed  without  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  private  sector  In  Latin 
America.     This    U   so.   not    for    reasons    of 


verbal  convention,  but  because  otir  econo- 
mies prove  the  point  pragmatically.  An  ef- 
fective market  economy  must  be  created  and 
preserved,  and  the  forces  of  individual  Initia- 
tive allowed  to  play  their  creative  role  in 
Latin  America  as  they  have  In  Europe,  North 
America,  and  Japan.  Thus,  Latin  America 
business  must  feel  that  it  has  a  stake  in  the 
Alliance. 

VS>.  investment  has  not  moved  Into  Latin 
America  of  late  at  the  rate  at  which  it  is 
needed.  But  things  are  not  as  bad  as  some 
have  recently  suggested.  J3S.  firms  and  in- 
vestments are  already  playing  a  role  in  the 
development  programs  of  the  Alliance,  espe- 
cially in  the  key  area  of  manufacturing. 
But  we  are  not  satisfied.  AID  has  developed 
a  number  of  programs  to  assist  the  private 
sector  to  play  its  due  role  In  the  develop- 
ment effort.  These  Include  direct  loans, 
loans  to  intermediate  credit  institutions,  in- 
vestment guaranties,  and  proposed  tax 
credits  on  investment*  in  developing  coun- 
tries. Particularly  promising  are  Joint  ven- 
tures of  US.  companies  with  local  business- 
men. 

Such  Joint  ventures  can  be  mutually  ad- 
vantageous to  the  business  partners  them- 
selves, as  well  as  helpful  In  knitting  closer 
ties  among  the  Individuals  working  together 
in  such  firms. 

On  the  labor  side,  the  AFL-CIO  has  lent 
its  support  through  the  Labor  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Under  its  guidance,  AID  has  contracted  with 
the  American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  De- 
velopment to  carry  out  a  hemlspherewlde 
effort  to  combine  United  States  and  Latin 
American  union  resources  in  training  demo- 
cratic union  leaders  and  in  developing  social 
projects  needed  by  workers  to  raise  their 
living  standards.  In  little  more  than  a  year 
of  operations,  the  Institute  has  helped  estab- 
lish labor  leader  training  centers  in  four 
countries  as  well  as  a  regional  training  cen- 
ter in  Washington;  it  is  now  setting  up 
centers  In  seven  other  countries.  In  the 
social  projects  area,  the  Institute  Is  working 
with  unions  in  a  score  of  countries  on 
hoxising,  cooperative,  and  oUier  activities. 

Another  area  of  people-to-people  action 
is  in  the  field  of  cooperatives.  In  collabora- 
tion with  the  Credit  Union  National  Asso- 
ciation, a  center  for  training  credit  imlon 
technicians  is  being  set  up  in  Peru  and  wiU 
be  working  with  groups  in  16  countries  to 
develop  credit  unions  which  will  provide  the 
common  people  of  Latin  America  with  the 
means  to  save  and  to  borrow  at  reasonable 
rates.  In  cooperation  with  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  a  people-to-people  exchange 
of  75  farm  leaders  from  6  Latin  American 
countries  has  been  started  to  provide  agri- 
cultural and  cooperative  leadership  training. 

One  program  that  has  given  us  particular 
satisfaction  and  that  has  opened  up  a  whole 
new  field  for  people-to-people  participation 
in  the  Alliance  is  the  association  formed  be- 
tween this  State  and  ChUe.  As  you  know, 
your  State  government  and  leaders  In  key 
sectora  of  California's  economic  life — 
especially  in  agriculture — are  doing  pioneer- 
ing work  today.  They  are  exploring  the  pos- 
sibility of  making  the  accumulated  experi- 
ence and  the  research  and  development  re- 
sources of  California  available  to  Chile, 
which  is  confronted  with  problems  and  op- 
portunities of  geography,  soU  and  climate 
similar  to  those  that  California  faced  long 
ago  and  has  solved  so  successfully.  There 
are  also  some  special  historical  ties  between 
these  two  west  coast  frontier  regions — going 
back  all  the  way  to  California  gold  rush  days 
when  Chileans  came  north  to  this  State  to 
work  as  miners  and   settle  here. 

Success  in  these  California-Chile  ventures 
would  undoubtedly  lead  to  other  such  asso- 
ciations between  States  or  reglotu  of  the 
United  States  and  our  Latin  American  sister 
Republics  under  the  Alliance.  It  would  be 
another    large     field     for    people-to-people 
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acUon — for  th«  Involvement  of  Individuals 
in  thlJ  cotintry  and  In  the  Latin  American 
countrle*  In  a  program  that  must  be  rooted 
in  understanding  and  cooperation  among  our 
peoples  and  not  Just  an  agreement  of  gov- 
ernmenta  If  It  U  to  have  lasting  effects. 

▼I 

Today.  3  years  after  the  signing  of  the 
Alliance  charter.  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  the 
Alliance  has  grown  roots.  Throughout  Latin 
America,  the  housing  projects,  hospitals, 
water  systems  and  schooU  that  have  been 
built  under  Its  banner  are  Unglble  evidence 
that  It  has  got  underway.  More  Importantly, 
the  Alliance  has  made  Its  Impact  on  politi- 
cal, economic  and  social  discussion  and  con- 
duct In  the  hemisphere. 

Elections  have  been  held  where,  without 
the  influence  of  Alliance  objectives  and 
charter  principles,  the/  might  not  have  been 
held.  Constitutional  governments  are  more 
secure  from  coups  d'etat  today — though  far 
from  Inviolate  as  yet — because  the  subtle 
preesxrre  of  the  Alliance  charter  and  of  the 
policies  It  Imposes  on  all  Its  signers  Is  mak- 
ing would-be  strongmen  think  twice  before 
they  roll  their  tanks  up  to  the  presidential 
peUace.  And  even  where  unconstitutional 
changes  have  occiirred,  the  new  rulers  are 
likely  to  pledge  new  elections  and  support 
for  economic  and  social  reform  when  In  the 
not  too  distant  past  they  could  not  have 
cared  less. 

Gentlemen,  this  represents  the  real  prog- 
ress that  the  Alliance  has  made.  Men  and 
women  In  Latin  America  today  are  arguing 
about  policies  and  programs  when  In  the 
past  they  dismissed  such  subjects  as  polit- 
ical responsibility,  economic  growth,  and 
socIeU  reform  as  Ivory  tower  debates. 

Out  free  system  of  life  and  government 
precludes  the  Imposltidn  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic change  from  abbve.  We  have  to  act 
within  the  framework  of  consent,  of  change 
through  acceptance  rather  than  flat.  This 
U  a  long-term  process.  But  not  as  long  as 
to  be  endless.  I  believe  that  by  1970  much 
of  Latin  America  will  be  sustaining  Its  own 
growth,  equipped  with  the  Institutions 
and  human  resources  to  transform  Itself 
into  a  modern  society. 

But  the  Job  will  by  no  means  be  finished 
by  1970.  The  political,  economic,  and  social 
transformation  of  a  continent  Is  not  ac- 
complished overnight.  What  we  must  seek 
to  provide  rapidly  Is  evidence  of  progress 
which  can  sustain  the  hopes  of  the  people 
and  thus  provide  the  opportunity  to  com- 
plete the   long-term   task. 

The  Impatience  with  which  some  of  us 
view  the  realization  of  this  program  Is  some- 
times Inspired  by  an  excessive  sense  of  panic, 
or  by  unrealistic  expectations  of  what  Is 
possible  even  In  the  best  circumstances. 
On  the  other  hand.  Impatience  designed  to 
keep  up  the  pressure  Is  healthy  and  welcome. 
Working  with  the  dedication  that  people 
connected  with  this  program  have  displayed 

In  the  first  2  years.  I  am  confident  that  we 

shall  accomplish  what  we  set  out  to  do. 
Thank  you. 


THE  CANADIAN  WHEAT  SALE  TO 

RUSSIA— WHAT  NEXT? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  said  and  written  about  the  Ca- 
nadian wheat  sale  to  Communist  Russia 
since  the  announcement  of  that  transac- 
tion which  came  as  such  a  surprise  to 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  after 
he  had  spent  a  month  in  Russia  and  as 
such  a  shock  to  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 
Some  Senators  and  some  writers  have 
started    advocating    that    the    United 


States  abandon  its  self-imposed  restric- 
tiotis  against  sales  to  communism  and 
th*t  we  enter  a  pagan  race  for  profit  by 
tryfing  to  outsell  and  outmaneuver  other 
frde  nations  in  seeking  gold  for  goods 
even  though  by  so  doing  we  strengthen 
our  enemy  and  reduce  the  relative  ca- 
pacity of  our  friends  to  resist  aggression. 
Mil  President,  to  that  philosophy  of  ca- 
pitulation to  either  greed  or  communism, 
I  offer  a  dissent. 

TO  set  out  my  own  views  on  this  sub- 
je<it  and  its  consequences,  I  prepared  a 
news  release  for  yesterday's  release  in 
reiponse  to  a  wire  received  from  the 
South  Dakota  Daily  Plainsman  inquir- 
ing^ about  my  views.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  news  release  appear  at 
this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

iThere  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RMcoRD,  as  follows: 

Trii    Canadian    Wheat    Salb    to    Russia — 
I  What  Next? 

I  Following  Is  statement  Senator  Karl  E. 
MgNDT.  Republican,  of  South  Dakota,  re- 
lei^ed  today  to  the  Huron  (S.  Dak.)  Dally 
Plainsman  In  response  to  the  newspaper's 
request  for  his  reaction  to  Canadian  sale  to 
Rvlssla  and  possible  program  for  selling 
Ailierlcan  surplus  wheat  to  Communist 
countries)  : 

t^rge  Cuban  sale  of  wheat  to  Communist 
Russia  dramatically  Ulustrates  need  for  a 
cotislstent  new  American  foreign  policy  to- 
ward Communist  countries  and  for  a  work- 
able. effecUve.  realistic  foreign  aid,  trade, 
ar^  cold  war  program. 

fcome  points  seem  crystal  clear.  A  one- 
n^tlon  blockade  of  communUm  will  not  suc- 
ceed. Canadian  wheat  supplies  will  greatly 
sttengthen  Communist  economy  In  Russia 
and  enable  her  to  take  steps  to  win  back 
friendship  of  Chinese  communism  and  to 
shiore  up  and  strengthen  faltering  Castro 
ecbnomy  In  Communist  Cuba.  It  Is  highly 
significant  a  substantial  shipment  of  Ca- 
nadian wheat  to  Russia  Is  already  designated 
fo^  Communist  Cuba.  Much  will  also  go 
to(  her  other  restless  satellites. 

We  should  either  exercise  effective  world 
leadership  to  Induce  other  countries  to  fol- 
low our  example  In  restricting  Communist 
trfrde  which  will  strengthen  alien  commu- 
nfem,  prolong  the  cold  war,  and  make  more 
piobable  a  shooting  conflict;  or  admit  our 
falllure  In  such  efforts  and  develop  a  con- 
slttent  trade  and  cold  war  policy  of  our  own 
w^lch  neither  penalizes  our  producers  nor 
compels  our  taxpayers  to  add  to  the  bun- 
dled billion  dollars  of  foreign  aid  already 
provided  additional  countless  billions  re- 
cruited to  strengthen  the  fere  world  against 
communism  while  other  results  of  our  for- 
eign policy  strengthen  the  Communist  ca- 
pabilities to  outstrip  and  subdue  the  free 
world. 

Clearly,  the  more  we  enable  Communist 
RJussla  to  feed,  supply,  and  strengthen  her 
satellites  and  to  woo  the  neutral  nations, 
tke  greater  will  become  our  economic  and 
niuitary  burden  in  trying  to  weaken  our  ad- 
versaries and  to  support  friendly  and  neutral 
matlons. 

A  new  look  at  the  entire  cold  war  picture 
14  Imperative  as  a  result  of  persistent  and 
shortsighted  policies  of  our  friends  to  feed 
and  supply  o\ir  enemies.  Consistent  and  ef- 
fective leadership  Is  required  from  the  White 
House  lest  we  spin  our  wheels  In  all  direc- 
tions while  depleting  oxir  gold  supply.  In- 
creasing oxit  deflclt.  and  perpetuating  a  pro- 
lilbltlvely  costly  foreign  aid  program  upon 
a(ur  taxpayers. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  LADY  JOINS 
NATIONAL  GOP  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  Mrs. 
Clare  B.  Williams,  assistent  chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  three 
outstanding  Republican  women  to  key 
positions  in  the  women's  division  at  the 
Republican  National  Headquarters. 
This  is  the  first  major  step  to  augment 
the  strength  of  the  women's  division  as 
the  Republican  National  Committee  be- 
gins to  gear  up  for  the  forthcoming  1964 
campaign. 

Mrs.  Janet  Green— Mrs.  George  B. 
Green— of  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  will  head 
up  the  public  relations  program  as  di- 
rector of  public  relations;  Mrs.  EUy 
Peterson— Mrs.  W.  Merritt  Peterson— of 
Charlott,  Mich,  will  serve  as  executive 
director;  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Willcox — 
Mrs.  O.  Blake  Willcox — of  the  District 
of  Columbia  will  serve  as  special  staff 
assistant. 

In  announcing  these  three  appoint- 
ments, Mrs.  Wilhams  said: 

We  have  selected  women  whose  broad  ex- 
perience In  related  fields  will  greatly 
strengthen  GOP  women's  activities  across  the 
country.  They  are  dedicated  to  a  GOP  vic- 
tory In  1964  and  will  add  vital  stimulus  to 
all  facets  of  our  women's  campaign  activity. 
Their  energies  will  be  utilized  to  the  fullest 
in  mobilizing  woman  power  from  precinct 
to  national  level — nationwide. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  from  my  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  exceptional  capa- 
bility of  Janet  Green  in  working  in  our 
South  Dakota  campaigns  and  I  know 
these  three  women  will  play  a  key  role 
in  electing  a  Republican  President  and 
Republican  Congress  in  1964.  I  am  in- 
cluding herewith  Mrs.  Green's  biographi- 
cal sketch  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   bio- 
graphical   sketch    was    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
BiocBAPHT    OF   Mas.    George   B.    Green.   Di- 
rector   or    Public    Relations,    Women's 
Division,  Repttblican  National  Commtttee 
Mr.   George  B.  Green  has  been  appointed 
director  of  public  relations,  women's  division. 
Republican    National    Committee,    effective 
September  23,  1963. 

Mrs.  (Janet)  Green  brings  to  the  head- 
quarters staff  a  varied  background  of  ex- 
perience In  the  publicity,  public  relations, 
and  JournalUtlc  fields.  She  has  been  associ- 
ated with  a  number  of  civic  and  philan- 
thropic organizations.  Born  In  Austin, 
Minn.,  she  Is  the  wife  of  Dr.  George  B  Green, 
of  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.  Dr.  Green  Is  on  the 
Staff  of  the  American  Red  Cross  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  they  reside  presently  at 
2716   North   Nelson   Street,   Arlington.   Va. 

A  resident  of  the  metropolitan  Washing- 
ton area  since  the  1930's,  Mrs.  Green  was 
with  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  In 
Washington  prior  to  her  marriage.  She  has 
served  as  director  of  publicity,  British  child 
aid  program  of  the  Save  the  Children  Fed- 
eration m  Washington  and  New  York  City; 
assistant  to  the  Washington  director  of  Hill 
&  Knowlton,  public  relations  counsel. 
She  has  done  freelance  writing  and  went  to 
England,  Prance,  and  Germany  as  a  war  cor- 
respondent In  1945. 

Mrs.  Green  assisted  In  the  organization  of 
a  Junior  Board  of  Managers  for  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra  Association  In  1941  and 
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was  their  junior  manager.  While  working 
for  George  Dixon  (King  Featiires  Syndicate) 
Mrs.  Green  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  and 
Hoxise  Press  Galleries  and  accredited  to 
cover  the  Department  of  State,  Defense  and 
other  Government  agencies.  She  covered 
the  Mexico  City  conference  on  problems  of 
the  war  and  peace  (foreriumer  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  Nations).  As  a 
Journalist,  she  was  a^llated  with  the  North- 
ern Virginia  Sun  as  >fisslstant  women's  edi- 
tor. A  member  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Women's  Club,  Mrs.  Green  Is  also  a  member 
of  the  Motion  Picture  and  TV  Council  of 
D.C..  Rlverwood  Citizens  Association;  past 
president  and  member  of  the  Board  of  the 
National  Society  of  Arte  and  Letters  (Waah- 
ington  chapter);  active  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Trust  for  Historic  Preservation.  South 
Dakota  State  Society;  Association  for  the 
Preservation  of  Virginia  Antiquities,  a 
founding  member  of  the  Wlvee'  Wing  of  the 
Aero  Medical  Association,  the  Friends  ot 
the  National  Zoo,  and  the  recently  orga- 
nized n.S.  Cafimtl  Historical  Society. 

She  Is  an  associate  member  of  the  Air 
Force  Officers  Wives  Club  of  Washington  and 
a  past  officer  and  member  of  the  Rlverwood 
Women's  Club.  She  served  as  a  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Women's  Committee,  Elsen- 
hower-Nlxon  Inaugural  Committee  In  1957, 
and  worked  on  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Children  and  Youth.  She  has  been  ac- 
tive In  South  Dakota  RepubUcan  politics. 
At  present  she  is  a  member  of  the  Arlington 
County  (Va.).  Cultxiral  Heritage  Commis- 
sion. 

Prior  to  Joining  the  national  committee, 
Mrs.  Green  held  a  real  estate  broker's  license 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  State  of 
Virginia, 


IMPOSSIBLE  JOB  IN  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
secretary  of  Defense.  Mr.  McNamara, 
and  General  Taylor  will  arrive  in  South 
Vietnam  to  review  the  critical  military 
situation  that  exists  in  that  war-torn 
country.  I  am  most  pleased  that  the 
President  has  sent  these  two  representa- 
tives to  that  country.  If  we  are  going 
to  pursue  the  policy  "of  winning  the 
war"'  we  should  have  a  complete  under- 
standing of  the  situation.  These  two 
men.T  am  sure,  will  recognize  the  weak- 
ness of  our  military  effort  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  recommend  the  appropriate 
corrective  action. 

Something  must  be  done  immediately. 
I  am  glad  the  Commander  in  Chief  has 
acted.  Too  msmy  American  lives  have 
been  lost  in  an  effort  which  has  brought 
freedom  to  no  one. 

Lt.  Robert  Shepard.  of  Wyoming,  has 
written  me  from  Fitzsimons  Army  Hos- 
pital in  Denver,  where  he  is  recup>erating. 
Lieutenant  Shepard,  a  helicopter  pilot, 
left  part  of  his  leg  in  a  rice  paddy  of 
South  Vietnam.  He  has  called  to  my  at- 
tention a  column  written  by  Richard 
Starnes,  which  states  that  the  miasma 
of  confusion  and  contradiction  that  has 
enveloped  Americsui  aims  In  South  Viet- 
nam has  all  but  obscured  disquieting 
military  developments  In  that  belea- 
guered nation.  Mr.  Starnes  points  out 
that  two  district  capitals  in  the  Camau 
Peninsula  were  overrun  because  mili- 
tary support  did  not  come  until  many 
hours  later  even  though  an  American 


helicopter  base  was  located  less  than 
100  miles  from  the  two  captured  towns. 
Why  this  delay? 

My  friend  and  constituent  who  flew 
helicopters  in  Vietnam  suggests  that  the 
problem  is  lack  of  command  authority. 
The  fighting  forces  cannot  act  until  the 
rulers  of  this  south  Asian  country  decide 
that  action  should  be  taken.  When  this 
decision  is  made  it  then  must  be  handed 
down  through  several  command  levels. 
This  tmcalled  for  delay  costs  American 
lives  and  blood  that  should  not  be  lost. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that  Sec- 
retary McNamara  and  General  Taylor 
will  apply  their  organizational  ability 
and  military  knowledge  so  that  the  wrong 
will  be  remedied  and  victory  will  be  ours. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  newspa- 
per clipping  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  clipping 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Impossible  Job   in  Sotjth  Vietnam 
(By  Richard  Starnes) 

The  Tn<a*ma.  of  confusion  and  contradic- 
tion that  has  enveloped  American  alms  In 
South  Vietnam  has  all  but  obscured  dis- 
quieting military  develofnnents  In  that  be- 
leaguered nation. 

Early  this  week  Communist  guerrillas 
overran  two  district  capitals  In  the  Camau 
Peninsula  south  of  Saigon  In  weU -coordi- 
nated attacks.  One  district  chief  was  killed, 
another  was  captured,  and  losses  by  defend- 
ing Government  forces  were  heavy. 

Stinging  defeats  of  this  nature  are  all  too 
familiar,  but  what  Is  considered  ominous  in 
the  operations  at  Calnuoc  and  Damdol  was 
the  size  of  the  Vletcong  assaults  and  the 
tardiness  of  Government  countermeasures. 

Relief  forces  did  not  reach  Calnuoc  un- 
til 16  hours  after  the  attack  started.  Rein- 
forcements did  not  reach  Damdol  until  fight- 
ing had  been  going  on  for  nearly  11  hours. 

This  laggard  response  is  particularly  dis- 
quieting In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  large 
American  helicopter  base  Is  situated  at  Soc 
Trang.  less  than  100  miles  from  the  two 
towns.  Observers  familiar  with  helicopter 
troop  lift  i>olnt  out  that  It  shoiUd  have  been 
possible  to  launch  a  counterpunch  at  dawn. 
3  or  4  hours  after  the  attacks  began. 

Why  this  was  not  done  at  Calnuoc  and 
Damdol  Is  not  known,  but  whatever  the  rea- 
son the  successful  Vletcong  attacks  showed 
that  the  Communist  guerrilla  forces  can  en- 
gage In  prolonged  battalion-strength  (^>era- 
tlons  under  the  noses  of  the  once-feared 
American  helicopters. 

The  twin  defeats  In  the  rich  delta  of  the 
Mekong  River  demonstrate  once  again  that 
Hohchl  Mlnh's  savagely  efficient  forces  can 
strike  at  will  anjrwhere  in  South  Vietnam 
despite  tremendous  American  military  aid, 
and  despite  the  presence  of  15,000  American 
military  advisers. 

Apart  from  the  woefully  slow  oounter- 
measvires  taken  by  President  Ngo  Dlnh's 
armed  forces,  the  Vletcong  attacks  empha- 
size how  poorly  the  American -sponsored  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  has  fared  In  win- 
ning support  of  the  p>easants. 

Guerrillas  In  the  Camau  Peninsula  are  far 
removed  from  their  sanctuary  In  North  Viet- 
nam. Food,  weai>ons,  ammunition,  and  med- 
ical supplies  must  be  hand-carried  nearly  500 
miles  through  hostile  territory  and  over  Ux- 
raln  that  Is  among  the  world's  most  rugged. 

The  American  officers  sent  to  Vietnam  are 
the  cream  of  our  professional  officer  corps, 
picked  men  from  whom  will  come  the  Eisen- 
howers and  Marshalls  a  decade  or  two  hence. 


■^ere  is  a  growing  abundance  of  gloomy 
evidence  that  the  Job  they  have  been  given 
may  well  be  Impossible. 


SOUTH  VIETNAM  —EDITORIALS 

Mr.  CHURC^H.  Mr.  President,  during 
recent  months,  the  editorials  published 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  on 
South  Vietnam  have  been  among  the 
most  enlightened  appearing  on  that  sub- 
ject. I  would  like  to  point  out  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  the  editorial  on 
South  Vietnam  which  appeared  in  the  . 
September  5  issue: 

If  the  repression  drags  on.  there  Is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Kennedy  would 
move  on  to  the  next  step;  the  cutting  of  U.S. 
aid  to  the  regime.  Unless  there  Is  an  Im- 
probable reform  of  the  Ngo  family  there  la 
no  acceptable  alternative  and  he  should. 

I  also  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing portion  of  the  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  September  12  issue: 

The  Communists  must  be  on  the  rack. 
President  Diem  is,  Ironically,  their  best 
friend.  His  perverse  form  of  arbitrary  antl- 
communlsm  Is  helping  the  Communists  win 
the  guerrUla  war.  Svu-ely  they  know  that  a 
new,  popular  government  In  Saigon  would 
probably  lose  them  the  war. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  has 
also  been  doing  an  excellent  Job  in  cov- 
ering recent  news  developments  in 
South  Vietnam.  As  an  example  of  their 
coverage  I  call  attention  to  the  story 
published  in  the  September  16  Issue  of 
the  Monitor  by  Takashi  Oka,  the  Moni- 
tor's east  Asia  correspondent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  these  three  articles  from 
the  Monitor  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Sept. 

6,  196S] 

Deceptive  QmrT  in  Saigon 

Events  are  proceeding  toward  a  change  of 
government  In  South  Vietnam.  The  trend 
could  be  arrested  but  the  arrows  are  pointing 
that  way.  The  Diem  regime  has  temporar- 
ily come  out  on  top  and  an  outward  sem- 
blance of  order  has  been  restored  In  Saigon. 
But  on  two  major  counts  the  Ngo  faznUy  is 
worse  off  than  before. 

It  has  taken  on  a  new  opponent — the 
United  States.  And  It  has  achieved  a  brief 
calm  at  the  cost  of  tightening  the  repression 
drastically.  This  will  deepen  Its  unpopular- 
ity. 

It  might  be  argued  that  Messrs.  Diem  and 
Nhu  could  survive  even  these  new  handicaps. 
Repression  has  succeeded  before.  Govern- 
ment by  a  few  Is  a  tradition  In  this  part  of 
the  world. 

This  might  be  the  case  except  for  one 
thing — the  war.  South  Vietnam  on  its  own 
behalf,  and  the  United  States  in  behalf  of 
the  independent  woo-ld,  are  barely  managing 
to  hold  the  Communist  guerrillas  at  bay. 
Even  Washington  now  understands  that  the 
political  repression  and  the  rapidly  extended 
unpopularity  ot  the  regime — both  of  which 
are  now  Intensified — are  the  chief  causes  of 
failure  to  make  progress  in  the  war. 

This  war,  this  holding  operation.  Is  Uke 
the  defense  of  Berlin.  It  ie  too  Important 
to  lose.    So  President  Kennedy  already  has 
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tak«n  the  flnt  itep  toward  forcing  a  solu- 
tion. H«  ha*  glTcn  the  signal  to  all  the  oppo- 
sition groupa  m  South  Vietnam — th«  Army, 
the  itudenta.  the  Buddhlats,  the  dlaaffected 
public  eerTanta,  etc.— that  the  United  SUtea 
no  longer  itanda  In  their  way. 

Unleea  one  of  theaa  take*  over,  and  If  the 
repression  drags  on,  there  la  every  reason  to 
■uppoae  that  Mr.  Kennedy  would  move  on  to 
the  next  step — the  cutting  of  US.  aid  to  the 
regime.  Unless  there  is  an  Improbable  re- 
form of  the  Ngo  family  there  Is  no  acceptable 
alternative  and  he  should. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Sept. 

16.  1963] 

VS.  Asms  Sttu.  Ouaxo  Dikm  Rttui 

(By  Takaahl  Oka) 

Saigon,  Vxttkam. — At  this  moment  there 

Is  a  ship  on  the  high  seas  bound  for  Saigon 

with  a  cargo  of  shotgiin  ammunition  for  the 

South  Vietnamese  police.     The  ammunition 

is  part  of  VS.  aid  to  South  Vietnam. 

American  aid  helps  the  South  Vietnamese 
Directorate  General  of  Information  to  maXe 
propaganda  fllm  extolling  the  government  of 
President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem. 

That  Oovemment  has   been   locked   In   a 
controversy  with  the  United  States  since  It 
^crushed  the  Buddhist  protest  movement  and 
"imposed  martial  law  3  weeks  ago. 

American  aid  also  supplies  the  police 
trucks  In  which  high  school  and  university 
students  demonstrating  for  freedom  have 
been  carted  away  to  detention  centers. 

PTTaPOSSS    DISTORTZD 

Three  months  ago  an  American  aid  official 
watching  what  were  then  Buddhist  demon- 
strators being  hauled  away  In  these  trucks 
ordered  that  the  clasped  hands  s3rmbol  de- 
noting that  the  trucks  came  from  the  United 
States  should  not  be  stamped  on  future  po- 
lice truck  Imports. 

In  a  different  category,  so  far  as  aid  is  con- 
cerned, is  a  93  million  annual  payment  to 
the  Vietnamese  special  forces  under  Col.  Le 
Quang  Tung,  now  believed  to  be  the  most 
powerful  man  In  Saigon  next  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  brother,  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu. 

Colonel  Tung's  men  were  specially  picked 
and  trained  to  go  on  guerrilla  missions  to 
North  Vietnam.  But  they  are  now  being 
used  to  control  Saigon's  pagodas  and  schools. 

The  original  and  continuing  purpose  of 
American  aid  to  South  Vietnam,  both  mili- 
tary and  economic,  Is  to  help  the  Vietnamese 
people  In  their  fight  against  Communist 
guerrillas  seeking  to  detach  South  Vietnam 
from  the  Western  bloc. 

AOTANTAGXS    AOMTTrZO 

But  It  has  long  been  obvious  to  observers 
here  that  the  immediate  objectives  of  Presi- 
dent Diem  and  his  family  diverge  signifi- 
cantly from  those  of  the  United  States  and 
that,  as  long  as  this  divergence  exists,  aid 
given  by  the  United  States  for  one  purpose 
may  be  used  by  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment for  qiilte  another  purpose. 

The  U.S.  purpose  Is  to  keep  South  Vietnam 
"free."  President  Diem  agrees  with  this 
goal,  but  to  this  be  adds  another:  In  order 
to  keep  South  Vietnam  from  falling  under 
Commiinlst  domination  it  Is  essential  that 
his  own  personal  rule  and  that  of  his  family 
be  retained. 

Because  of  this  overriding  concern,  he  has 
turned  South  Vietnam  Into  a  police  state 
under  which  increasing  numbers  of  ordinary 
citizens  chafe  under  mounting  restrictions. 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Sept. 
12,  ld63] 
SrusufTS  Takx  Ovxb  in  Vietnam 
The  students  have  taken  over  from   the 
Buddhists  In  Vietnam. 

Just  when  the  Oovemment  thought  it  had 
clamped  the  lid  bcu^k  on,  rebellion  broke  out 
In  new  and  peculiarly  awkwau^  places.  For 
the  students  express.  In  their  own  exuberant 
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aftd  reeUeaa  way.  the  discontents  they  sense 
and  learn  from  their  elders.  The  fact  that  so 
many  groups  of  students  assault  the  Govern- 
ment  authority  and  the  special  police  with 
such  extraordinary  fervor  Is  one  more  sign  ot 
h0w  deep  the  revolt  burns  In  Vletnamaese 
8()clety. 

It  Is  also  a  sign  that  this  Is  no  mere  re- 
llgloxis  conflict.  Too  many  people  In  the 
West  suddenly  discovered  the  tyranny  of  the 
Nfeo  family  regime  when  it  recently  opened  a 
power  struggle  against  the  Buddhists.  In 
actual  fact  the  repression  is  primarily  politi- 
cal In  nature  and  had  been  deepening  for 
y4an  before  the  Buddhist  phase  took  the 
s]K>tllght. 

To  what  extent  are  Communists  behind  the 
students'  rage?  One  must  always  assume 
tiey  are  present  and  doing  their  devious 
b^st.  But  the  Communists  must  be  on  the 
r*ck.  President  Diem  is.  Ironically,  theU- 
btst  friend.  His  perverse  form  ot  arbitrary 
atitlcommunulsm  Is  helping  the  Communists 
wjln  the  guerrilla  war.  Surely  they  know 
ti^at  a  new.  pxjpular  government  in  Saigon 
wtould  probably  lose  them  the  war. 

The  United  States,  meanwhile,  is  playing 
itieberg.  The  visible  outlines  of  Its  policy 
ate  bound  to  be  misleading.  President  Ken- 
nedy has  publicly  rebuked  the  Diem  regime 
and  called  for  changes  of  personnel  and  then 
appeared  to  draw  back  a  little,  and  to  ward 
off  talk  of  cutting  American  aid.  He  has  to 
s4y  these  things.  It  is  the  course  of  maneu- 
ver in  Saigon,  now,  that  will  tell  the  story, 
•flhe  Diem  regime  was  In  trouble  enough  6 
tftonths  ago.  Since  then  It  has  made  open, 
active  opponents  of  the  Buddhists,  the 
United  Statee.  and  now  the  students.  This 
14  double  trouble  and  more. 

The  threat  of  a  cut  in  American  aid  has 
already  been  applied.    If  this  U  not  enough. 

le  cut  Itself  will  have  to  come. 


r 


rOP  DECISION  FAST  EBBING 
FOR  DIEM 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  lives  up  to  its  descrip- 
tion as  "one  of  America's  great  news- 
papers." In  Washington,  the  Tribune  is 
served  by  a  fine  correspondent,  Frank 
Hewlett.  In  Salt  Lake,  the  Pulitzer- 
Prize- winning  Tribune  news  staff  is  com- 
pilemented  by  an  excellent  editorial  divi- 
sion. The  latest  top-flight  Tribune 
editorial  that  I  have  noticed  Is  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "Time  of  Decision  Fast  Ebb- 
ing for  Diem."  I  wish  to  call  attention 
tt)  the  concluding  paragraphs  which  I 
flnd  particularly  pertinent: 

But  the  United  States  should  not  remain 
l|i  South  Vietnam  to  fight  a  war  that  can- 
not be  won.  And  the  war  Is  not  going  to 
t]e  won  as  long  as  the  present  situation  con- 
tinues. 

Withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  would  be 
e^  defeat  for  the  United  States.  But  It  would 
Qot  be  nearly  as  disastrous  as  continuing  a 
hopeless  struggle  to  help  those  who  will  not 
I)^lp  themselves. 

The  Diem  regime's  time  of  decision  Is  run- 
ning out. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
eKcellent  Salt  Lake  Tribune  editorial  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoiu), 
ais  follows: 
[k^c»n  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Sept.  14,  1963] 

Tims  of  Decision  Fast  Ebbing  roa  DntM 

In  reply  to  a  question  about  South  Viet- 
nam at  his  press  conference  this  week.  Presl- 
disnt  Kennedy  said,  "We've  got  a  very  simple 
policy  In  that  area.  •  •  •  And  In  some  ways 
I; think  the  Vietnamese  people  and  ourselves 


agree  we  want  the  war  to  be  won,  the  Com- 
munists to  be  contained  and  the  Americans 
to  go  home." 

That,  however.  Is  a  general  policy.  And 
the  President  was  very  careful  in  talking 
about  a  specific  policy  for  handling  the  cur- 
rent political  troubles  growing  out  of  the 
Diem  government's  repressive  actions  against 
the  Buddhists. 

As  the  President  said,  no  useful  purpose 
would  be  served  by  publicly  discussing  steps 
to  be  taken  In  meeting  the  crisis.  Matters  of 
such  complexity  have  to  be  handled  with  the 
greatest  of  skUl — and  too  much  talk  usually 
does  more  harm  than  good.  Two  weeks  ago, 
for  example,  In  a  television  Interview.  Mr. 
Kennedy  WEirned  the  Vietnamese  Government 
that  It  must  regain  popular  support.  His  re- 
marks were  Interpreted  as  a  hint  to  President 
Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  to  get  rid  of  his  brother  and 
sister-ln-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu. 
Last  Monday.  U.S.  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  told  Mr.  Diem  that  Washington  re- 
garded Nhu's  removal  as  necessary. 

Yet  Nhu  Is  still  head  of  the  secret  police. 
And  his  wife,  in  Yugoslavia  for  an  Interna- 
tional conference,  continues  to  denounce 
everyone  with  whom  she  disagrees.  Accord- 
ing to  her.  the  Buddhist  affair  is  being  ex- 
ploited by  those  who  want  to  sabotage  both 
the  Diem  and  Kennedy  administrations. 

But  If  President  Diem  will  not — or  can- 
not— heed  warnings,  what  would  he  do  If 
faced  with  the  threat  of  stem  action  by  the 
United  States? 

Twenty- two  Senators,  headed  by  Frank 
Chubch,  of  Idaho,  have  Introduced  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  termination  of  American  aid 
and  the  withdrawal  of  American  forces  un- 
less the  Vietnamese  Government  abandons 
its  cruel  repressions.  The  resolution  Is 
aimed  directly  at  Nhu  as  head  of  the  secret 
police.  At  his  press  conference,  Mr.  Kennedy 
implied  agreement  with  the  resolution. 

It  Is,  however,  one  thing  to  talk  about 
withdrawing  aid  and  qxiite  another  to  con- 
vince the  Diem  regime  the  United  States 
means  business. 

For  one  great  asavunptlon  of  US.  policy  is 
that  South  Vietnam  must  be  held  to  save 
all  southeast  Asia  from  falling  to  the  Com- 
munists. And  that  assumption  may  delude 
President  Diem  Into  believing  he  holds  the 
whip  hand. 

He  would  do  well  to  note  the  rising  tide 
of  criticism  of  his  Government,  both  In 
Washington  and  elsewhere.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral U  Thant  of  the  United  Nations  has  de- 
nounced the  regime  for  Its  oppressive  acts. 
Another  brother  of  President  Diem,  Arch- 
bishop Ngo  Dlnh  Thuc,  recently  visited 
Rome,  where  he  was  told  by  the  Vatican  to 
refrain  from  issuing  political  statements. 
The  archbishop,  sensing  the  rebuff,  cut  short 
his  visit  and  came  to  New  York. 

President  Kennedy  says  he  wants  to  win 
the  war  against  the  Communists.  President 
Diem  says  that  Is  his  goal.  too. 

But  the  United  States  shovild  not  re- 
main In  South  Vietnam  to  fight  a  war  that 
cannot  be  won.  And  the  war  is  not  going  to 
be  won  as  long  as  the  present  situation  con- 
tinues. 

Withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  woxild  be 
a  defeat  for  the  United  States.  But  it  would 
not  be  nearly  as  disastrous  as  continuing  a 
hopeless  struggle  to  help  those  who  will  not 
help  themselves. 

The  Diem  regime's  time  of  decision  Is  run- 
ning out. 


DOWN  WITH  WASTE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Twin  Falls  Times-News  is  one  of  the 
most  widely  read  newspapers  in  my 
State.  On  September  15,  the  Times- 
News  ran  an  editorial  attacking  waste  in 
foreign  aid  spending  generally,  and  crit- 
icizing American  F>olicy  in  South  Viet- 
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nam.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert this  editorial,  entitled  "Down  With 
Waste"  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Down  With  Wastx 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
percentage  of  Federal  Government  expendi- 
tures could  be  classed  as  sheer  waste.  The 
total  would  be  staggering  because  wsiste  in 
Government  expenditures  takes  so  many 
twists  and  turns  and  shows  up  In  so  many 
different  places.  Needless  purchases,  exces- 
sive personnel  and  Government  employees 
who  are  not  qualified.  Job  featherbeddlng 
and  myriads  of  similar  Items  are  waste  Just 
as  certainly  as  blind  financial  support  of  a 
cruel  and  corrupt  government  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Idaho's  Senator  Frank  Church  has  taken 
up  the  cry  to  cut  aid  to  South  Vietnam  until 
the  government  stops  Its  cruel  repression 
of  Buddhists.  Prevlo\isly,  Senator  Church 
has  critlclned  continued  U.S.  financial  help 
to  such  nations  as  Japan  and  Germany  where 
the  economy  is  growing  and  expanding  at 
a  much  faster  rate  than  the  U.S.  economy. 

Senator  Church  Is  right.  No  U.S.  money 
shoxild  be  handed  to  any  nation  when  Its 
economy  reaches  the  point  where  help  is 
no  longer  needed.  Neither  should  hard- 
earned  U.S.  tax  dollars  go  to  help  any  nation 
where  the  Government  Indulges  In  persecu- 
tion of  a  minority.  There  are  other  nations 
besides  South  Vietnam  in  that  category. 

Actually,  the  foreign  aid  program  of  the 
United  States  has  continued  so  long  that 
It's  high  time  to  work  over  the  whole  project. 
It's  no  longer  sufficient  to  contend  foreign 
aid  is  necessary  to  combat  communism.  The 
United  States  can  get  far  more  for  its  money 
than  It  is  getting  now.  The  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram is  Just  like  any  other  Federal  project — 
the  longer  It  continues,  the  chance  for  graft 
Is  greater   while  the  value  decreases. 

A  drive  to  eliminate  waste  in  Government 
expenditures  is  long  overdue.  The  over- 
burdened U.S.  taxpayer  deserves  the  same 
kind  of  break  the  United  States  has  been 
giving  foreign  nations.  Let's  cut  out  all  the 
waste  and  reduce  taxes  accordingly  Instead 
of  a  phony  tax  cut  that  will  merely  result 
In  higher  debt  and  higher  taxes  eventually. 


'THE  VIETNAMESE  PROBLEM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
task  of  placing  news  in  perspective  seems 
to  me  the  most  important  function  of 
a  good  news  magazine.  We  can  get  the 
raw  news  through  the  daily  media;  we 
depend  on  a  magazine  like  Newsweek  to 
remind  us  how  one  news  story  relates  to 
another.  Newsweek's  insight  has  been 
particularly  noteworthy  on  the  current 
Vietnamese  problem.  Two  articles,  "Ngo- 
manship  at  Home  emd  Abroad,"  and 
"Vietnam:  Crisis  of  Indecision"  appeared 
in  the  September  23  issue.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  these  articles 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  Newsweek,  Sept.  23.  1963] 

NCOMANSHIP    AT     HOMX     AND     ABROAD 

The  old  showman,  P.  T.  Barnum,  woxild 
have  loved  It.  Like  a  pair  of  fiery  comets, 
Mme.  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu  and  her  brother-in-law, 
-Archbishop  Ngo  Dlnh  Thuc,  barnstormed 
across  the  world  last  week  in  a  performance 
that  had  the  crowds  cheering,  frowning,  and 
gasping. 

The  archbishop,  a  cherubic  66-year-old, 
arrived  In  Rome  where  he  told  Italian  news- 


men that  the  United  States  had  spent  $20 
million  trying  to  overthrow  the  regime  of 
his  brother,  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  in 
South  Vietnam.  This  brought  a  stem  re- 
proof from  the  Vatican  which  put  a  pai>al 
veto  on  any  further  political  annovmcements 
by  the  archbishop  whUe  he  was  outside  his 
diocese.  The  Vatican  also  dispatched  a  letter 
from  Pope  Paul  to  the  Vietnamese  people 
(part  of  which  was  censored  in  Saigon)  ex- 
pressing "apprehension  and  anguish"  over 
events  in  Vietnam.  Forthwith,  an  audience 
for  Friar  Thuc  with  the  Pope  was  coldly 
shelved. 

HAMMER     BLOWS 

Undaunted,  the  archbishop  fiew  off  to  New 
York  where  he  got  around  the  papal  veto  by 
releasing  a  statement  which  he  said  he  had 
drafted  before  the  ban  of  sllend  was  Im- 
posed. The  statement  claimed  that  Buddhist 
monks  In  Hu6.  the  archbishop's  diocese,  had 
drugged  and  beaten  their  own  members  in 
order  to  force  them  to  become  human  sacri- 
fices. "In  Hu*,"  the  statement  declared, 
"we  heard  the  screams  of  the  bonze  destined 
to  be  burned  •  •  •  the  bonze  refused  to  die, 
and  the  other  bonzes  overwhelmed  him  with 
hammer  blows — this  was  the  reason  for  the 
terrlfsring  screams."  Archbishop  Thuc  had 
hoped  to  meet  Cardinal  Spellman — one  of 
President  Dlem's  original  sponsors — in  New 
York,  but  the  cardinal  was  out  of  town  and 
unavailable. 

As  usual,  however,  it  was  Mme.  Nhu  in  all 
her  tempestuous  beauty  who  put  on  the  real 
show.  On  her  way  to  attend  an  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  Conference  in  Belgrade,  she 
stopped  off  in  Lebanon  long  enough  to  be 
photographed  gazing  pensively  under  a 
dainty  pctrasol  at  the  ancient  ruins  of  Byblos. 
She  woiild  not  answer  questions  because  she 
was  "saving  her  breath"  for  Belgrade. 

True  to  her  word,  she  treated  the  61 -nation 
conference  to  a  blistering  speech,  delivered 
in  a  10-minute  cascade  of  French,  in  which 
she  claimed  that  "an  international  campaign 
of  blackmail  and  terror"  had  been  movmted 
against  South  Vietnam — as,  she  added,  it 
once  was  against  Yugoslavia.  The  speech 
won  her  a  thunderous  ovation  from  the  as- 
sembled delegates.  Mme.  Nhu  then  went  on, 
outside  the  conference  hall,  to  call  President 
Kennedy  an  "appeaser,"  to  say  the  Pope  was 
"easily  worried,"  and  to  lambaste  the  press 
for  all  she  was  worth.  "President  Kennedy," 
she  said,  "is  a  p>olltlcian  and  when  he  hears 
a  loud  opinion  speaking  he  tries  to  appease 
It." 

As  for  the  newsmen  covering  the  war  and 
the  political  crisis  in  Vietnam,  they  were 
"spoUed  children,"  "horrible,"  "terrible."  "I 
am  a  good  girl."  she  exploded,  striking  the 
table  at  a  news  conference  with  a  white- 
gloved  fist.  "I  do  not  know  why  the  press 
is  BO  horrible  to  me." 

One  reason,  perhaps,  was  the  continuing 
repression  in  South  Vietnam  where  heavily 
armed  combat  police  spent  the  week  break- 
ing up  students'  demonstrations,  and  throw- 
ing the  students,  more  than  2,500  of  thnn, 
into  detention  camps,  which  is  presumably 
why  the  Government  felt  safe  enough  to  an- 
nounce the  lifting  of  martial  law.  The 
regime  also  cracked  down  on  professional 
men,  arresting  among  others  former  Educa- 
tion Minister  TTan  Dlnh  Thao,  and  some 
Americans  in  Saigon  claimed  that  they  had 
been  warned  that  they  were  on  "assassina- 
tion lists." 

It  was  In  this  atmosphere  that  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador Henry  Cabot  Lodge  had  a  90-mlnute 
meeting  with  President  IMem  in  which  he 
suggested.  In  language  which  one  source  de- 
scribed as  "Just  short  of  a  demand,"  that 
Diem  get  rid  of  his  brother,  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu, 
and  Mme.  Nhu.  Diem  listened  coldly,  and 
let  it  be  known  later  that  he  was  "angry." 

OLD    MANDARINS 

Local  American  wits  were  still  betting  that 
in  the  long  run  "our  old  mandarin  (Lodge) 
will  beat  their  old  mandarin  (Diem)."    Birt 


in  the  meantime  the  Communist  Vietcong 
launched  two  heavy,  and  highly  significant, 
attacks,  temporarily  seizing  x,vk>  district  capi- 
tals at  Oai  Nuoc  and  Dam  Dol  in  An  Xuyen 
Province  at  the  southern  tip  of  Vietnam. 
Government  paratroc^>ers  dropped  into  the 
area  and  soon  regained  control  of  the  two 
towns,  killing  an  estimated  100  Vietcong,  but 
it  was  the  first  time  that  the  Conununlsts, 
who  attacked  in  battalion  strength,  had  been 
able  to  overrun  and  hold,  if  only  for  a  few 
hours,  a  district  capital. 

In  Belgrade,  Mme.  Nhu's  eyes  filled  with 
tears  when  she  was  taxed  with  reports  the 
United  States  might  cut,  or  even  terminate, 
its  aid  to  South  Vietnam.  "The  countryside 
is  in  OMi  hands.  Vietnam  Is  so  neex  vic- 
tory," she  said. 

This  was  not  the  Judgment  reaching  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  who  last  week  received  a  con- 
fidential report  from  a  noted  guerrilla  war- 
fare expert  which  said  that  the  military  situ- 
ation in  South  Vietnam  had  deteriorated 
rapidly  In  recent  weeks.  There  was  no  im- 
mediate danger  of  a  Communist  takeover, 
the  report  added,  but  it  hardly  bore  out 
Mme.  Nhu's  contention  that  vlctwy  was  Just 
around  the  comer. 

[From  Newsweek,  Sept.  23,  1963] 
Vietnam:  Crisis  or  Indecision 

Even  Its  political  opponents  admit  that  the 
Kennedy  administration  has  the  look  of  a 
smooth,  well -oiled  machine.  Its  compKjnent 
parts  seldom  grate,  at  least  In  public,  and 
when  gears  are  changed  there  iisually  is  a 
feeling — or  at  least  an  illusion — of  controlled 
power.  Yet  last  week  the  administration's 
gears  were  grinding  badly.  On  the  vital  issue 
of  Vietnam — where  the  United  States  faced 
the  possibility  of  grim  defeat — it  was  hard  to 
tell  whether  the  machine  was  running  in 
forward,  neutral,  or  indeed,  if  anyone's  hand 
was  on  the  controls. 

The  problem  is  how  to  handle  the  stubborn 
refvisal  of  South  Vietnam's  President  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem  to  reform  his  repressive  regime. 
To  meet  it.  the  State  Department  U  pulling 
in  one  direction,  and  the  Pentagon,  backed 
by  the  CIA,  in  the  other. 

The  State  Department,  sensitive  to  diplo- 
matic and  political  implications,  insists  that 
the  war  against  the  Communist  Vietcong, 
which  is  costing  the  United  SUtes  $1.5  mil- 
lion a  day,  cannot  be  won  in  the  company 
of  Dlem's  hated  brother,  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu,  and 
his  tempestuous  wife.  The  new  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  South  Vietnam,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
shares  this  view,  and  some  high  officials  at 
State  believe  that  even  Diem  himself  must 
go.  They  argue  that  the  VS.  alliance  with 
his  regime  is  costing  the  Nation  goodwlU 
throughout  the  Asian  world. 

SABOT  AGXT 

To  the  contrary,  many  in  the  Pentagon 
insist  there  is  no  need  for  a  change.  In  fact, 
military  men  charge  that  U.S.  attempts  to 
reform  Diem  are  having  adverse  effects  on  the 
war  against  the  Communists,  which  had  been 
going  well  enough  to  inspire  plans  for  with- 
drawal of  1,000  VS.  troops  in  December. 
Moreover,  they  fear  that  any  tampering  with 
the  Diem  regime  will  lead  to  sabotage  of 
supply  lines  which  are  In  the  hands  of  ci- 
vilian Vietnamese  loyal  to  the  regime. 

The  result  Is  a  crisis  of  Indecision.  Though 
it  is  taking  place  behind  the  scenes  In  Wash- 
ington and  South  Vietnam — and  the  Presi- 
dent has  now  ordered  strict  official  silence — 
signs  of  the  administration's  confusion  have 
surfaced  all  too  clearly  In  the  last  2  weeks. 

The  President's  first  public  words  on  the 
problem,  in  a  TV  interview,  sharply  rapped 
the  Saigon  regime  and  all  but  invited  Diem 
to  get  rid  of  his  brother  Nhu  by  declaring 
that  the  adverse  trend  in  Vietnam  might  be 
reversed  "with  a  change  in  policy,  and  per- 
haps personnel."  But  last  week,  in  another 
TV  interview,  he  backtracked,  noting  that 
the  United  SUtee  planned  no  cutbttck  in 
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VletnameM  aid.  Then  came  another  turn: 
Saigon  dUpatchee  reyorted  that  Lodge  had 
(lemanded  the  oorter  of  the  Hhue.  Wot  eo. 
instated  the  State  Department.  The  role 
of  the  CIA  In  South  Vietnam  haa  also  gen- 
erated oonfuaioo.  In  Saigon,  corrwspondenta 
reported  the  Agency  was  financing  the  secret 
police  unlta  that  had  raided  pagoda*  and 
was  In  eOeet.  making  Its  own  policy.  On 
telertskm.  ttoe  President  assured  an  Inter- 
viewer that  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
coordinated  policy  with  State  and  Defense — 
but  he  ducked  a  question  about  the  financ- 
ing arrangements. 

At  last  week's  news  conference,  the  Presi- 
dent sxmuned  up  the  V3.  obJectlTe  In  Viet- 
nam by  saying,  "we  want  the  war  to  be  won, 
the  CommunisU  to  be  conUlned.  and  the 
Americans  to  (come)  home." 

Just  to  state  this  aim  was  enough  to  em- 
phasize the  tragic  dimensions  of  the  Amerl- 
cam  dilemma  In  Vietnam.  By  Its  actions  and 
Its  words,  the  administration,  or  at  least  Its 
diplomatic  arm.  had  made  It  clear  that  It 
did  not  beUeve  the  9-year  guerrilla  war  could 
be  won  with  Diem  and  his  tlghUy  knit  family 
oligarchy.  Yet  there  was  no  guarantee,  and 
Indeed  no  likelihood,  that  Diem  could  be 
diplomatically  nudged  Into  mending  his  ways 
and  thoae  of  his  autocratic  family.  Nor  did 
there  seem  to  bo  any  prospect  of  a  takeover 
by  another  South  Vietnamese  regime  more 
acceptable  to  its  own  people. 

That  appeared  to  leave  the  United  SUtee 
with  an  ugly  choice:  to  keep  fighting  an 
ultimately  futile  war,  which  has  already  ex- 
posed some  14.000  U.S.  •'military  advisers" 
to  ambiish,  lAjulmlnes,  and  surprise  attack, 
costing  In  the  process  more  than  100  Ameri- 
can Uvea;  or  by  pulUog  out  erf  the  country, 
to  open  the  way  for  a  takeover  of  South 
Vietnam  by  North  Vletman's  crafty  and  In- 
domitable Ho  Chi  Mtnh 

ANGCK 

Americans  were  getting  angry  about  this 
frustrating  plight.  The  mood  was  reflected 
in  a  reeoluUon  placed  before  the  Senate  by 
Idaho's  Democratic  Senator  Fsakk  CnxnicH, 
and  eup ported  by  23  other  Senators.  It 
stipulated  that  unless  Dlem's  "cruel  repres- 
sHMis"  ceased,  and  particularly  the  repression 
of  the  Boddhista,  aU  XJS.  aid  to  Vietnam 
should  be  ended.  "Such  grisly  scenes."  said 
CHTTacH,  "have  not  been  witnessed  since  the 
Christian  mart3rr8  marched  hand  in  hand 
Into  the  Roman  arenas."  In  an  eloquent 
speedi  on  the  Senate  floor,  he  added:  "It  is 
urged  upon  us  that  the  Communist  presence 
in  South  Vietnam  requires  us  to  support  the 
Diem  regime,  regardless  of  how  repugnant  It 
beounea.  and  irrespective  of  Its  contemptu- 
ous refusal  to  respond  to  our  entreaties.  To 
accept  such  an  argiunent  is  to  concede  that 
the  great  American  Republic  •  •  •  has  be- 
come the  servant  of  the  mandarin  autocracy 
which  governs  there." 

CrruacH's  resolution  had  the  private  back- 
ing of  President  Kennedy  and  U-S.  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk,  who  hoped  to  use  it  as 
a  diplomatic  lerer  on  Diem.    But  it  also  gave 
vent  to  a  mounting  feeling  in  Congress  that 
the  United  States  was  being  made  to  look 
futile,    tyrannical,    and    faintly    ridiculous. 
Such  a  mild-mannered  man  as  Republican 
Senator  Paaioc  Carlson  of  Kansas  expressed 
the  feelings  of  many  when  he  told  the  Sen- 
ate: "Mme.  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu  •    •    •  stated  yes- 
terday,  with   scorn,  that  the  United   States 
does  not  dare  stop  aid  to  South  Vietnam.    I. 
as  one  Member  of  the  Senate,  say  let  us  ac- 
cept that  challenge;  let  us  once  and  for  all 
serve  notice  on  the  Diem  regime  that  we  win 
ha^e   no   further  truck  wtth   a   government 
that  practices  rellglouB  persecution  and  has 
no  respect  for  human  life  and  human  rights." 
The  wounded  national   pride   was  under- 
standable    enough — particularly    since     the 
wound  w«B  kept  freshly  salted  by  Mme.  Nhu, 
who  at  long  range  lectured  the  President  on 
the  dangers  of  appeasement   (and  gave  her 
wisdom  at  firsthand  to  his  brother  Senator 
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B»WAK)   Kenntdt    In    an    encounter   at   the 
Interparliamentary  Union  tn  Belgrade). 

I  AHOTKKB    COTTRSKf 

But  all  the  eloquence  In  the  Senate  could 
n»t  conceal  the  fact  that  the  United  SUtes 
f^ced  a  bitter  dedalon  In  Vietnam.  An  Im- 
mediate pullout  would  mean  handing  the 
afea  to  the  Communists.  Yet  there  was  con- 
ceivably aiicther  cotirse:  negotiated  neu- 
ttallzatlon  of  Vietnam  as  suggested  by 
Ftench  President  Charles  de  Gaulle.  Ofllclals 
id  both  State  Department  and  Pentagon 
clmps  were  Inclined  to  dismiss  De  Gaulle's 
cill  for  a  neutral,  retmlfied  Vietnam,  as  "a 
b|t  of  romantic  play  acting  by  the  general.* 
They  cited  the  'domino"  theory  of  John 
Ptwter  Dulles  to  back  up  their  argument 
t|iat  a  Communist  takeover  of  South  Vlet- 
i^m  wovtld  lead  to  the  fall  of  Laos.  Thailand, 
atid  eventually  all  of  southeast  Asia. 

In  private,  though,  some  policymakers 
conceded  that  the  De  Gaulle  soluUon  might 
be  the  only  answer  in  the  longrun.  Ho  Chi 
I^inh's  regime,  like  most  Communist  parties 
in  Asia,  U  spUt  between  Soviet  and  Chinese 
factions,  and  even  though  Ho  is  largely 
dependent  on  Chinese  equipment  for  his 
guerrUla  forces,  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  is  almost  as  anxious  as  the 
West,  on  political  and  historical  grounds, 
to  keep  the  Chinese  out  of  Vietnam.  The 
creation  of  a  neutral,  buffer  state  (as  en- 
vHsaged  by  the  1954  Geneva  Conference  on 
ItKlochlna  which  partitioned  Vietnam  along 
the  17th  parallel)  might  well  be  In  the  in- 
terest of  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

But  this  type  of  solution,  laden  with 
domestic  political  dynamite,  lay  weU  In  the 
future — If  it  cotUd  ever  be  achieved  at  all. 
The  Immediate  prospect  was  that  the  United 
States  would  soldier  on  in  Vietnam,  swallow- 
tog  dUtaste  for  the  regime  as  best  it  could. 
4nd  hoping  Mlcawberllke  that  something 
i70uld  turn  up. 


THE  LADY  DEFENDS  HERSELF  TOO 
I  WELL 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Lewlston.  Idaho,  Morning  Tribune  is 
Wknowledged  by  journalists  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  newspapers  in  the  West. 

Much  of  the  reason  for  the  Tribune's 
excellence  can  be  attributed  to  the  en- 
lightened ownership  of  the  Alford  fam- 
ily. The  Alfords  do  not  run  their  news- 
paper purely  to  make  money;  they  give 
first  priority  to  journalistic  excellence 
ftnd  public  service.  The  Alfords.  includ- 
ing the  present  publisher,  A.  L.  "Bud" 
Alford.  have  always  been  working  jour- 
nalists, men  highly  knowledgeable  in  the 
arts  of  reporting  and  commentary.  Be- 
cause of  their  high  journalistic  stand- 
ards, the  Tribune  has  always  managed 
to  maintain  an  excellent  news  and  edi- 
torial staff. 

One  of  the  foremost  journalists  in  the 
West  is  the  Tribune's  managing  editor, 
William  P.  Johnston.  In  addition  to  di- 
recting news  coverage  and  representing 
the  newspaper,  Johnston  often  writes 
the  editorials.  Despite  this  daily  de- 
mand for  copy,  Johnston  always  suc- 
ceeds in  writing  interesting  and  well- 
reasoned  editorials;  sometimes  he  pro- 
duces masterpieces,  a  rarity  in  newspa- 
per editorial  writing.  Johnston's  abili- 
ties have  been  recognized  by  other  jour- 
nalists; his  editorials  have  been  re- 
printed in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
and  other  leading  American  newspapers. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  one  of 
Mx.  Johnston's  recent  editorials  on  Viet- 


nam which  appeared  In  the  September 
15  issue  of  the  Tribune  inserted  at  this 
point  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,    . 
as  follows: 
Thk  Lady  DnrNoa  Hkrselt  Too  Well 
The  beauteoiis  Mrs.  Ngo  DLnh  Nhu  Is  Im- 
paled   upon    the    horns    of    an    Inescapable 
dUemma;  The  more  logic,  wit,  and  feminine 
wiles  she  employs  to  disprove  the  charges 
against    her.    the    more    convincing    those 
charges  become. 

Mrs.  Nhu  has  been  regarded  widely  as  the 
real  power  behind  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam.  She  reportedly  calls  the  tune  a* 
home,  and  her  husband  In  turn  Is  said  to  be 
the  controUlng  Influence  over  his  brother. 
President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem. 

Mrs.  Nhu  contends  these  are  lies  spread  by 
her  enemies.  Her  husband  recently  Insisted 
that  he  was  not  the  real  nUer  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Mrs.  Nhu  has  repeatedly  declared 
during  her  current  vlalt  to  Belgrade  that  the 
press  and  other  foes  are  picking  on  her.  "I 
am  a  good  girl."  she  exclaimed  Thursday. 
"I  do  not  know  why  the  press  is  so  horrible 
to  me." 

She  may  be  a  very  good  girl  Indeed,  but  she 
also  keeps  proving  repeatedly  that  she  Is  a 
smart,  decisive,  and  commanding  girl.  Yes- 
terday, for  example,  she  handled  skillfully  a 
pre&s  conference  question  about  the  crista  In 
South  Vietnam.  She  said  she  was  sure  her 
brother-in-law  would  welcome  a  United  Na- 
Uons  Inquiry  Into  charges  that  hta  govern- 
ment ta  persecuting  Buddhtats. 

"I  think  it  would  be  good."  she  said,  "Viet- 
nam has  nothing  to  hide.  To  the  contrary. 
It  ta  In  the  Interest  of  Vietnam  to  show." 

A  few  minutes  later,  she  turned  to  tears. 
"You  have  no  right."  she  told  American  re- 
porters, "to  cut  off  U.S.  aid  to  Vietnam. 
You  will  loee  the  confidence  of  the  world." 

She  added  that,  "Just  now  when  victory  Is 
so  near,  these  voices  (demanding  a  cessation 
of  U.S.  aid)  Increase." 

Senator  Feakk  Cht7«ch,  Democrat,  otf 
Idaho,  and  21  Senate  colleagues  Thursday 
Introduced  a  resoluUon  caUlng  for  an  end  to 
aid  to  South  Vietnam  unless  It  abandons  Its 
policies  of  repression  and  seeks  popular 
support. 

Mrs.  Nhu  steadfastly  denies  her  govern- 
ment has  practiced  repression,  but  she  does 
not  deny  that  she  called  the  Immolation  of 
Buddhist  monks  a  barbecue.  She  firmly 
denies  that  she  ta  the  real  ruler  of  her  coun- 
try, but  simultaneously  demonstrates  that 
she  can  speak  for  her  government  Instanta- 
neoxisly  and  without  consultation.  She 
contends  that  the  United  States  will  lose  the 
confidence  of  the  world  by  exercising  Its 
right  to  withdraw  aid  to  South  Vietnam,  but 
closes  her  eyes  to  the  plain  fact  that  her 
regime  ta  the  one  which  has  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  the  wc«"ld. 

Mrs.  Nhu  ta  seeking  popular  support,  all 
right — by  trjrlng  to  Influence  the  Western 
press  In  Belgrade.  The  real  problem  of  her 
government — and  Indirectly  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment— ta  that  the  South  Vietnam  regime 
has  no  substantial  popular  support  at  home. 
That  Is  what  Is  needed.  That  ta  what  the 
talented  and  lovely  lady,  for  all  her  tears  and 
wit,  cannot  seem  to  supply. 


J 


IN 


ALASKA.  OUR  NAnON'S  FOOT 
THE  ARCTIC  DOOR 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  is  a  nation  which  faces 
not  only  east  and  west,  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  but  also  north  on 
another  great  ocean  and  region,  the  Arc- 
tic. I  confidently  predict  that  in  time 
the  Arctic  will  come  into  its  own  and  we 
will  an  realize  and  be  grateful  for  the 
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supreme  advantage  our  verging  on  it 
gives  our  Nation. 

Earlier  this  week  a  symposium  on  the 
Canadian  Arctic  was  held  in  Montreal, 
sponsored  by  McGiU  University  and  the 
Arctic  Institute  of  North  America.  The 
principal  address,  given  at  a  dinner  meet- 
ing attended  by  more  than  200  scientists, 
educators,  administrators,  and  others 
dealing  with  the  Far  North,  dealt  not 
with  the  Canadian  Arctic  but  with  our 
own — with  Alaska. 

The  speaker  was  George  Sundborg, 
who  is  administrative  assistant  to  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Alaska,  Senator  Grukning.  I  have 
known  Mr.  Sundborg  for  25  years,  which 
is  the  length  of  time  he  has  lived  in 
Alaska.  He  has  worked  as  a  newspaper- 
man— including  service  as  editor  of  the 
farthest  north  daily  newspaper  in  the 
world,  the  Fairbanks  Daily  News- 
Miner — as  general  manager  of  the  Alaska 
Development  Board,  as  executive  assist- 
ant to  the  Governor  of  Alaska,  and  as 
a  delegate  to  the  Alaska  Constitutional 
Convention  where  the  constitution  of  our 
State  was  drafted.  He  is  also  the  author 
of  two  books,  "Opportunity  in  Alaska" 
and  "Hail  Columbia." 

Mr.  Sundborg's  remarks  at  the  Mon- 
treal symposium,  in  addition  to  pointing 
up  the  importance  of  Alaska's  unique 
position  in  the  Arctic,  comprise  a  very 
useful  report  on  the  status  of  industry, 
government,  commerce,  and  research  in 
Alaska  today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  address  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Alaska  as  an  Example  of  Development  in 

THE  NoBTH  American   Abctic 
(Address  by  George  Sundborg  at  a  sympo- 
sliun  on  the  Canadian  Arctic,  McGlU  Uni- 
versity. Montreal,  Sept.  16, 1963) 
Canada  shares  the  Arctic  with  only  a  select 
few  nations.    They  number  just  5,  which  ta 
not  very  many   In   thta   age   In   which  the 
number  of  sovereign  nations  on  earth  ex- 
ceeds  100.     To  the  east  around   the  circle 
you  have  Greenland,  which  of  course  ta  not 
a  nation  all  by  itself  but  rather  a  part  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Denmark;  narrow  silvers  of 
Norway.    Sweden    and    Finland;    the    great 
reaches    of    the    U.S.S.R.,    and    finally    your 
nearest   neighbor   Alaska. 

Not  all  of  Alaska  Is  In  the  Arctic  any  more 
than  all  of  Canada  ta  In  the  Arctic.  In  fact 
somewhat  less  than  one-third  of  the  land 
area  of  th?  49th  and  northernmost  (and 
westernmost)  of  the  States  of  the  United 
States  lies  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  But 
all  of  Alaska  Is  northern,  either  arctic  or  sub- 
arctic In  character,  and  I  will  speak  this 
evening  of  all  of  Alaska. 

We  of  the  United  States  feel  that  Alaska's 
dimensions  are  respectable.  While  Canada 
Is  6V^  times  as  large,  Alaska  Is  the  largest  of 
the  States  of  your  southern  and  western 
neighbor  nation.  Thta  vast  State,  eqxilvalent 
In  area  to  your  largest  Canadian  Province  of 
Quebec,  might  fairly  be  compared  from  the 
standpoint  of  latitude,  basic  geography  and 
resources  with  Canada's  Yukon  Territory  and 
Northwest  Territories. 

Alaska's  total  land  and  Inland  water  area 
of  586,400  square  miles  compares  with  a 
total  of  1.612,000  square  miles  In  the  Yukon 
and  Northwest  Territories.  Yo\ir  northern 
territories  are  to  Alaska  In  area  as  Alaska  ta 
to  Texas — roiighly  2>4  times  as  large.  Texas, 
which  was  the  largest  State  In  our  Union 
for  more  than  100  years,  and  whose  citizens 


missed  no  opportunity  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact,  lost  that  dtatlnction  with  the  ad- 
mission of  Alaska  approximately  5  years  ago. 
You  can  understand  then  why  we  modest 
residents  of  Alaska  are  fond  of  using  Texas 
now  as  a  yardstick  of  area. 

We  have  no  yardstick  in  the  United  States 
with  which  we  may  compare  Alaska  on  most 
other  grounds.  Alaska  ta  Incomparably 
smaller  than  any  of  her  sister  States  In  popu- 
lation, Industry,  development,  mUes  of  rail- 
road and  highway,  commerce,  and  most  other 
measures  of  progress.  So  It  Is  something  of 
a  new  and  welcome  experience  for  an  Alaskan 
to  be  able  to  compare  development  In  hta 
State,  as  I  will  tonight,  with  that  In  what 
would  appear  to  be  an  even  less  weU  utilized 
land. 

Nine-tenths  of  Alaaka  lies  between  60  and 
70  degrees  of  north  latitude.  So  does  nine- 
tenths  of  Canada's  Yukon  and  Northwest  Ter- 
ritories. Alaska  has  an  extensive  coastline  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  Bering  Sea,  and  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  In  fact  most  of  the  coastline  of  the 
United  States  Is  In  Alaska,  as  most  of  Can- 
ada's coastline  Is  that  of  your  northern  terri- 
tories fronting  on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  Beaufort 
Sea,  Baffin  Bay,  Hudson  Bay,  and  Davta 
Strait. 

Alaska's  population  today  Is  slightly  over 
230,000.  Population  In  the  Canadian  arctic 
and  subarctic  reaches  represented  by  the 
Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories  ta  only  40.- 
000.  So  perhaps  the  United  States  ta  meas- 
urably ahead  of  Canada  In  developing  the 
Arctic.  Let  me  hasten  to  say  though  that  we 
are  not  proud  of  or  satisfied  with  our  accom- 
plishment in  these  latitudes.  We  Intend,  as 
I  am  sure  Canada  does  also,  to  do  better  In 
the  futxu-e. 

The  approach  of  the  United  States  to  de- 
velopment of  Alaska  has,  from  the  htatorlcal 
standpoint,  been  essentially  different  than 
that  of  Canada  with  respect  to  her  Arctic. 
Alaska  Is  not  contiguous  with  the  rest  of  the 
United  States.  This  circumstance  has  Inter- 
posed a  physical  barrier  to  continuous  de- 
velopment. More  Important  perhaps  It  has 
erected  a  psychological  barrier  also.  Had 
U.S.  sovereignty  extended  uninterrupted 
from  Puget  Sound  to  the  Bering  Sea  It  ta 
difficult  to  Imagine  that  our  transcontinental 
railroads  would  have  terminated  at  Seattle  or 
that  a  highway  route  to  Alaska  would  have 
waited  BO  many  years  for  realization. 

But  Alaska  ta  noncontiguous.  It  lies, 
moreover.  In  latitudes  In  which  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  had  no  useful  experi- 
ence or  particular  talent  for  development. 
What  Americans  have  learned  In  the  lower 
48,  as  we  call  the  smaller  States  to  the  south 
of  Canada,  has  been  of  little  utility  In  attack- 
ing the  problems  of  developing  Alaska. 
More  often  than  not  the  lessons  learned  as 
the  American  frontier  unrolled  ever  west- 
ward from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  have 
had  to  be  painfully  unlearned  In  Alaska. 

Our  last  frontier  In  the  North  ta  a  fron- 
tier which  differs  In  many  Important  respects 
from  the  frontier  of  the  Old  West.  Ite  cli- 
mate ta  harsher.  Its  mountains  higher.  Its 
soil  thinner.  Its  rivers  swifter  and  more 
treacherous.  Because  its  popvilatlon  ta  sparse 
and  the  dtatance  great  to  sources  of  supply, 
Alaska  has  to  contend  with  many  brutal 
facts  of  economic  life.  Costs  are  high.  Eco- 
nomic pursuits  which  elsewhere,  given  the 
same  resources,  would  be  remunerative  are 
In  Alaska  unrewarding  because  of  these  costs, 
the  absence  of  a  substantial  local  market, 
and  the  expenses  of  transportation  to  other 
markets. 

I  am  sure  I  am  not  spelling  out  a  set  of 
problems  unfamUlar  to  you.  The  same  con- 
ditions prevaU  In  your  Canadian  northland. 
We  have  some  advantages  over  you  and  suf- 
fer from  some  disadvantages.  Among  the 
advantages  are  all-yecu'-round  water  trans- 
portation on  the  Ice-free  North  Pacific,  en- 
tree without  tariff  restrictions  to  what  ta 
BtUl  the  greatest  free  market  in  the  world. 


that  of  the  United  States,  a  reeoxirce  in  the 
Pacific  ""^'Tn'^n  on  which  a  substantial  In- 
dustry was  built,  valuable  timber  of  good 
size  on  the  mainland  coast  of  southeastern 
Alaska  and  the  Alexander  Archipelago. 
Among  Alaska's  relative  disadvantages,  vls- 
a-vls  the  Canadian  north,  are  the  noncon- 
tigulty  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation  earlier 
mentioned,  a  somewhat  higher  base  of  wages 
and  costs  of  doing  business,  no  overland 
transportation  connections  aside  from  the 
Alaska  Highway  of  recent  advent  and,  we 
think  we  have  reason  to  beUeve,  minerali- 
zation which  ta  somewhat  less  rich  than  that 
of  neighboring  areas  In  Canada. 

Recently  I  heard  for  the  first  time  a  story 
reputedly  from  htatory  which  could  even  be 
true.  Thta  account  has  it  that  when  ne- 
gotiations were  about  completed  for  fixing 
prectaely  the  boundary  between  Alaska  and 
Canada,  the  U.S.  negotiators  were  found  to 
have  prevailed  with  respect  to  most  of  the 
issues  In  dtapute.  They  had  been  able  to 
demonstrate  that  the  10  marine  leagues  in- 
land which  has  been  the  agreed-on  demarca- 
tion between  the  Brlttah  and  the  Russian 
possessions  In  northwestern  America  should 
rightly  be  measiired  from  the  heads  of  the 
bays  of  the  deeply  Indented  coast  instead  of 
from  the  mouths  of  these  same  bays.  They 
had  been  able  to  prove  from  the  context  of 
old  understandings  that  the  long  north- 
south  dividing  line  between  the  lands  of 
the  Queen  and  the  lands  of  the  Czar  should 
be  at  the  140th  meridian.  At  thta  point, 
according  to  the  story.  Her  Majesty's  pleni- 
potentiaries pleaded  with  the  Americans  for 
some  small  bone,  something  they  could  take 
home  to  demonstrate  they  had  not  lost  on 
every  Issue;  so  the  Americans,  with  typical 
open-handedness,  cooperation,  and  accom- 
modation, volunteered  to  move  the  line  of 
demarcation  over  one  degree  to  the  west  to 
the  141st  meridian.  Whether  or  not  the 
story  up  to  here  ta  apocryphal,  the  rest  ta 
undeniably  true.  Most  of  the  valuable  min- 
eral discoveries  In  the  Yukon,  Including  part 
of  the  great  gold  discovery  of  the  Klondike, 
were  made  along  the  bathoUth  lines  be- 
tween 140  and  141  degrees  of  west  longitude, 
just  across  the  boundary  from  what  ta  now 
Alaska.  In  modern  times  these  discoveries 
continue.  They  Include  copper.  Iron,  lead- 
zinc,  and  asbestos,  Canadian  all. 

So  never  let  it  be  said  we  Yankees  havent 
been  awfully  good  to  you. 

There  ta  another  circumstance,  thta  one 
having  to  do  with  timing,  which  has  made 
the  development  of  Alaska  slow  and  which 
still  handicaps  us.  We  are  trying  to  settle 
Alaska  75  to  100  years  after  the  rest  of  the 
American  West.  The  world  has  moved  con- 
siderably since  the  hardy  pioneers  headed 
their  covered  wagons  across  the  plains. 
Americans,  accitatomed  to  the  easy  and 
abundant  life  of  the  20th  century,  are  by 
and  large  not  prepared  to  rough  It  In  quite 
the  way  their  grandfathers  did.  They  want 
to  be  pioneers  In  Alaska,  to  be  sure,  but  of 
course  not  without  flush  toilets,  telertaion 
and  wall-to-wall  carpeting. 

Alaska  has  had  to  contend  too  with  some 
of  the  whiplash  of  heavyhanded  Federal 
control  resulting  from  a  rather  unfortunate 
htatory  of  exploitation  of  the  great  resources 
of  the  American  West.  When  the  Ameri- 
can people  finally  awoke  to  find  that  they 
had  practically  wiped  out  the  buffalo,  elim- 
inated the  passenger  pigeon,  driven  other 
wildlife  Into  the  remotest  reaches,  given 
much  of  the  valuable  public  domain  away 
to  the  railroads,  denuded  most  of  their  for- 
ests, mined  out  their  hlUs,  polluted  their 
lakes  and  streams,  lowered  the  water  table 
dangerously  In  many  parts  of  the  West  and 
allowed  fertile  areas  to  degenerate  Into  dust 
bowta  by  reason  of  unwise  agrlcultiiral  prac- 
tices, they  hit  upon  an  obvious  solution. 
What  was  left  of  the  national  bounty  had  to 
be  vigorously  protected  from  such  desecra- 
tion.    Tt^e  only  trouble,  from  the  standpoint 
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oC  trying  to  d»r«M)  Ali»k»,  w««  that  pr«o- 
tlcaUT  ib»  only  arwi  »•«  on  wblch  to  pr«c- 
tlc*  unreimtli*  ooMBrratton  pollcle«  wm 
the  amX  ui»d«velop«l  tBrrttory  north  and 
west.  Alaaka.  Th*  rmalX.  Is  that  anybody 
who  trlBB  to  pUnr  Bome  land,  ahoot  a  bear. 
cut  down  a  tree,  catch  a  n«h.  ecrmtch  f or  mln- 
eraU  haraeea  a  watertaU  or  blaze  a  traU  wlU 
hare  to  oontend  with  eome  Federal  law  or 
regulation  which  wUl  aay  him  nay.  We  are 
doing  altogether  too  good  a  Job  of  oon- 
aervation  In  Alaska. 

Then  we  face  the  frustrations  of  coping 
with  many  Uws  and  requlremente  which  are 
perfecUy  fine  to  regulate  a  mature  economy 
such  as  that  In  the  Lowear  48  but  which  Just 
dont  encourage  or  permit  the  out-of-phase 
derelopment  effort  In  Alaska.     Our  tax  laws 
are  a  good  example.     The  homestead  act,  de- 
TtMd  to  eetUe  the  pralrlee  100  yeare  ago  amid 
clrcumstanoee     which    could     hardly    differ 
n»ore  Is  another.     The  merchant  marine  act. 
daslgnad  to  protect  domestic  shipping  from 
foreign  competition  In  a  different  era.   has 
clamped  the  dead  hand  of  an  outmoded  and 
now  unneeded  control  on  the  only  coastwise 
trade  left  to  the  United  States,  that  between 
Puget  Sound  and  Alaska,  to  our  detriment. 
Alaska  has  dcTeloped  slowly  and  painfully. 
It  has  developed  by  fits  and  starts.     Even  as 
recenUy  as  25   years  ago  when  I  first  went 
there    the  territory  was  Inhabited  by  more 
bear*  than  people.     It  had  more  Indiana  and 
K^Y**"^    than   whites.     It    had   only   70.000 
peopl*  In  all.  less  than  one-third  as  many  as 
today!     Present  day   Alaska   is   the   product 
mainly  of   a  set   of   economic   and   historic 
events  which  affected  the  nations,  including 
Bx«^*.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
which  Jockeyed  for  control  in  the  farthest 
north  western  portion  of  North  America. 

Discovered  In  1741  by  the  Russians  who. 
unlike  all  other  voyagers  from  the  old  world, 
sailed  from  west  to  east.  Alaska  was  devel- 
oped first  for  Its  fur  seal  and  sea  otter  skins. 
When  the  abundance  of  these  sea  mammals 
dwindled  under  120  years  of  exploitation. 
RuMla  was  wUllng  to  close  out  her  American 
adventure  and  dispose  of  Alaska  to  the 
United  States  In  1867  for  $7,200,000.  The 
new  landlord  showed  no  ready  IntenUon  of 
reaUy  moving  in  and  setting  up  housekeep- 
ing. Population  and  activity  declined  in  the 
three  decades  following  the  purchase. 

Then  In  18»«  an  event  which  occiured 
not  In  Alaska  at  all  but  In  Canada  gave  the 
district  its  first  siaable  Inf  vision  of  new  blood 
from  the  United  States.  The  event  was  the 
discovery  of  gold  on  a  rill  leading  into  Bo- 
nmwtmm.  Creek,  a  tributary  oX  the  Klondike 
which  In  Its  turn  was  a  tributary  of  the 
Yukon.  The  gold  rush  which  followed  In 
1897  and  1898  brought  thousands  of  adven- 
turers to  and  through  Alaska.  Communl- 
Ues  along  the  coast  almost  overnight  ac- 
quired population  dimensions  which  they 
have  not  been  able  to  equal  again  to  this 
day.  The  census  of  1900  showed  Alaska  to 
have  a  popiilaUon  of  63,592.  with  for  the 
flrst  ti""*  more  whites  than  natives  In  the 
total. 

Subsequent  discoveries  at  Nome,  Fairbanks, 
and  In  the  Idltarod  kept  the  fever  high  and 
the  new  blood  circulating,  but  by  1910  the 
population  had  liegiin  to  ebb  away  again. 

World  War  I  caused  fiirther  hemorrhaging 
ot  Alaska's  population  as  new  industries  lost 
their  peacetime  markets,  and  yoimg  men 
were  called  to  the  colors.  The  canned  sahXKm 
Industry  which  had  Its  beginnings  In  Alaska 
around  ths  turn  of  the  centiory  was  one 
steadUy  developing  activity.  Unfortunately 
for  the  territory,  most  of  the  men  who  fovmd 
employment  as  fishermen  or  shoreslde  work- 
ers were  not  realdenu  of  Alaska  but  rather 
Itinerants  who  were  shipped  north  by  the 
canneries  e«ch  summer  for  a  brief  season  of 
feverish  activity  and  then  out  again  In  the 
«ytni^  TCMoli  that  carried  the  salmon  to  mar- 
ket. Copper  and  coal  were  mined,  along  with 
gold,  so  that  the  laaO's  and  1930's  began  to 


iwa«ct  a  slow  recovery  and  growth.  A  rall- 
rpft4  ^ras  buUt  by  the  Oovemment  from  Re- 
suTfectlon  Bay  to  Fairbanks  In  the  Interior, 
agrfculture  gained  a  tentative  foothold,  fur 
farming  flourished  brlefiy.  the  halibut  fishery 
recovered  from  heavy  depletion  brought  on 
by  earllw  overfishing.  sawmUU  appeared 
eloag  the  coast.  A  slow  but  steady  growth 
begttn. 

Tjhe  event,  or  rather  chain  of  related 
events,  mainly  responsible  for  the  Alaska  of 
todtiy  again  occurred  outside  of  the  tenri- 
tory-s  borders.  World  War  n.  exploding  in 
Eutope  and  approaching  In  the  Pacific, 
caused  the  United  States  to  look  to  her 
notfthem  defenses  In  an  age  In  which  all  the 
makims  of  war  were  rewritten  by  the  alr- 
pla»ie.  Military  development  began  slowly 
wllfc  the  location  of  a  cold  weather  experi- 
mental flying  field  near  Fairbanks,  soon  bur- 
geoned Into  a  complex  of  Air  Corps,  Army, 
and  Navy  bases  around  the  edges  of  Alaska 
an*  included  the  forced  draft  construction  of 
the  Alaska  Highway  to  connect  a  series  of 
military  fiylng  fields  which  were  built  from 
Alberta  through  British  Columbia  and  the 
Yv<kon  to  Alaska  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
feirying    aircraft    to    our    new    ally.    Soviet 

tnien  this  friendly  l>ear  began  to  show  his 
teflth  and  claws  to  the  Western  World  after 
the  end  of  the  war,  the  military  buildup  In 
Alaska  began  In  earnest.     The  headland  of 
Ea»t  Cape,  Slberta.  is  only  52  miles  dlsUnt 
from  the  Alaska  mainland  at  Cape  Prince  of 
W*les.     By   1950   the   population    of   Alaska 
was  128.643  and  by  1960  had  grown  to  226,167. 
While    the    t>eginnlng    of    the    shift    from 
m»nned  aircraft  to  missiles  has  slightly  de- 
emphaslzed  Alaska   In   the  Nortrt   American 
defense    picture,    the    military   remains    the 
slogle  greatest  developmental  force  In  Alaska. 
On  two  new  industries  we  set  great  store. 
Alfcska's  flrst  pulp  plant,  a  $75  million   In- 
veetment.  began  production  In  1954  at  Ketch- 
ikan.     A    »70    mlUlon    plant    at    Sitka    fol- 
lol^ed  In  1959.     Interestingly,  and  we   think 
slgnlftcantly.  the  Sitka  plant  was  the  result 
0*1   Japanese    enterprise    and    Joint    United 
States-Japanese    Investment.     There   is    suf- 
fldient  operable  timber  for  two  or  three  ad- 
ditional   large    pulpmllls    In    southeastern 
Alaska,  where  the  forest  will  be  logged  for- 
ever on  a  basis  of  sxistalned  yield  cropping. 
The  other  Industry  new  to  Alaska,  so  new 
that  nolKxly  was  even  dreaming  of  It  a  dozen 
yaars  ago.  Is  petroleum  production  and  re- 
flftlng.    The    discovery    well    on    the    Kenal 
Peninsula   south    of   Anchorage    yielded   the 
fltst  oil  In  1957.     There  are  now  more  than 
60  producing  wells  In  that  field,  many  others 
being  drlUed  elsewhere,  several  gas  wells  In 
pfoductlon,  a  recent  offshore  oil  and  gas  dis- 
covery,  a  SO.OOO-barrel -per -day-capacity   oU 
pipeline  carrying  crude  from  the  production 
atea  to  tidewater  and  a  new  $10  million  re- 
fl^iery  which  went  Into  operation  last  month. 
Oil  and  gas  companies  are  spending  more 
tian    $25   mlUlon  annually   on   exploration. 
Ffoductlon  reached  the  $25  million  level  last 
ytar.     The   state  treasury   has   benefited   to 
t^e  tune  of  more  than  $50  million  from  oU 
afid    gas   lease   rentals,   production  royalties 
aiid  bonuses  and  production  taxes. 

j  Minerals.  Including  gold,  coal,  mercury, 
platinum  and  antimony,  account  for  about 
$^  million  In  annual  production  from  oiir 
itlnes.  Known  deposiU  of  tin,- copper,  ura- 
r<ium.  silver.  Iron  ore.  beryUum.  gypsum, 
limestone  and  great  quantities  of  coal.  In- 
cluding high  grade  bituminous  coking  coal. 
^alt  more  favorable  market  conditions  and 
Alaska's  further  development  to  make  their 
ijilnlng  economic. 

Alaska's  fisheries  account  for  more  than 
$a00  million  In  production  annually.  Sal- 
mon and  halibut  remain  In  the  lead,  but  king 
cfab.  other  crab  and  shrimp  are  increasing 
in  importance  while  some  herring  are  taken 
each  year  for  oil  and  meal.     The  seas  sur- 


rounding Alaska  are  fuU  ot  species  U  fish 
as  yet  unutilized. 

Furs  account  far  about  $4JS  million  an- 
nually in  Income  for  Alaskans,  mainly  In- 
dian and  Eskimo  resldenu  of  the  remote 
wilderness.  Agriculture  has  grown  steadily 
to  where  It  now  produces  $6  million  worth  of 
milk,  meat,  eggs,  grain  and  vegetables  an- 
nually. SawmUls  cut  more  than  100  mU- 
llon  board  feet  of  lumber  annually,  much  of 
It  for  export  to  Japan.  Finally.  In  the  list 
of  Industries  based  on  Alaska's  natural  re- 
sources, the  scenery  and  attractions  of  the 
State  are  bringing  tourists  whose  total  num- 
ber each  year  exceeds  Alaska's  resident  popu- 
lation. 

Out  of  all  this  Alaska  has  put  together  a 
somewhat  fragUe  and  rudimentary  basic 
economy.  We  think,  however.  It  Is  an  econ- 
omy on  which  we  can  continue  to  build  and 
grow. 

A  great  aid  to  growth  was  the  coming  in 
1959  of  self-government  under  statehood.  In 
the  few  years  since,  Alaskans  have  seen 
many  Impediments  to  development  removed 
and  many  evidences  given  of  the  willingness 
of  capital  to  Invest  In  an  area  where  the 
rules  are  made  by  the  people  who  live  there 
Instead  of  by  distant  and  too  often  only  seml- 
Interested  overlords.  With  Alaska  now  firmly 
a  part  of  the  Union  with  voting  representa- 
tion In  the  Congress,  development  proceeds 
from  a  stronger  and  self-renewtng  basis. 

Some  of  the  measures  of  Alaska's  economic 
and  social  statTis  are  given  not  by  produc- 
tion statistics   but  by  evidences   of  educa- 
tional,   social,    and    and    research    progress. 
Our  new  State  is  operating  on  what  we  feel 
is  a  fiscally  sound  basis.     Increased  Federal 
financing  has  been  one  of  sUtehood's  con- 
comitants.   The  total  value  of  real  and  per- 
sonal property  In  our  83  Incorporated  cities 
and   10  Independent  school  districts   (prop- 
erty Is  not  taxed  In  the  State  at  large)   was 
$1,265,908,000   as  of  February   of   this   year. 
We  had  67.000  pupils  In  our  tax-supported 
schools  last  spring  and  the  promise  of  many 
more  to  come.    Alaska  has  the  highest  birth 
rate  of  any  State  of  the  Union.    Our  two  uni- 
versities have  on-campus  enrollment  totaling 
In  excess   of    1,500   while   another   2,700   are 
taking  college-level  Instruction  at  commu- 
nity colleges  and  in  special  courses  given  at 
military   Installations.      Personal    Income   of 
Alaskans    totaled    $667    mUUon    last    year. 
Though  we  have  only  a  single  railroad  482 
miles  long,  we  have  6.200  miles  of  highway 
and  airlines  which  carried   500.000  passen- 
gers. 20,000  tons  ot  cargo,  and  18,000  tons  of 
airmail    last    year.      Commercial    bank    de- 
poslU  In  Alaska  exceed  $2000  million.     Our 
six    daily    news|>apers    have    circulation    ex- 
ceeding 65,000,  while  eight  weeklies  are  de- 
livered to  more  than  10,000  readers. 

"Research"  Is  a  word  with  special  signifi- 
cance In  modern-day  Alaska.  When  I  speak 
of  research  tonight,  I  speak.  If  not  with  hu- 
mility, at  least.  I  hope,  with  care,  because  I 
realise  I  am  In  the  presence  of  men  who  are 
in  charge  of  Important  research  programs  In 
Alaska.  The  northern  location  of  the  4»th 
Stote  has  given  Alaska  growing  Importance 
in  worldwide  communications,  especially  as 
an  exceUent  satellite  tracking,  weather,  and 
other  data  acquisition  point.  Research  pro- 
grams take  advantage  of  Alaska's  unique  lo- 
cation as  the  sole  UJ3.  territory  in  the  Arctic 
and  sub-Arctic,  with  accessibility  to  the 
oceans  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Arctic  Its 
glaciers,  permafrost  areas  and  auroral  sone. 
the  region  which  receives  the  maximum  ef- 
fects from  the  bombardment  at  the  earth 
by  charged  particles  from  the  sun.  will  make 
It  the  center  for  much  future  research. 

As  much  of  the  weather  affecting  Canada 
and  the  lower  48  Initially  forms  In  and 
around  Alaska  prior  to  moving  eastward 
and  southward,  the  niimber  and  quality  of 
Alaska's  weather  stations  are  being  rapidly 
increased  and  improved  to  meet  the  needs 
of  aviation  and  eommeroa. 
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Alaska  is  important  as  a  receiving  sta- 
tion for  data  sent  from  polar  orbiting  satel- 
lites. The  State's  favorable  location  led  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration to  InstaU  the  first  of  a  series  of  mini- 
track  stations  adjacent  to  the  University  of 
Alaska  campus  at  College,  near  Fairbanks. 
The  sUtlon.  operated  by  the  University  Geo- 
physical Institute  under  contract  with  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, Is  currentiy  engaged  In  tracking  eight 
civilian  satellites  which  Include  Bell  Tele- 
phones  Telstar.  RCA's  Relay,  State  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa's  Injun  in.  United  Kingdom's 
Ariel.  NASA's  new  Explorer  XVTI.  the  Cana- 
dian S-27  Allouette  used  to  study  the  Iono- 
sphere, as  well  as  Tiros  V  and  Tiros  VI  which 
shoot  pictures  back  to  earth  for  weather 
forecasting  purposes. 

In  addition  to  Its  main  site  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska,  the  Geophysical  Institute 
operates  another  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  site  which  Is  equipped 
with  an  86-foot-dlameter  dish  antenna  ca- 
pable of  tracking  a  satellite  In  two  planes 
simultaneously.  This  is  one  of  three  such 
sUtlons  around  the  world.  The  only  other 
completed  faculty  Is  situated  In  Greenland 
and  one  more  Is  planned  for  England.  These 
units,  whose  overall  supervision  Is  handled 
by  the  Electronic  Systems  Division  of  the 
Air  Force  Systems  Command,  will  furnish 
warning  data  on  any  future  IRBM  or  ICBM 
attack  on  the  free  world.  Antennas  of  the 
BallUtlcs  Missile  Early  Warning  System 
(BMEWS).  three  of  which  are  at  Clear, 
Alaska,  are  each  the  size  of  a  40-8tory  build- 
ing tipped  on  Its  side.  The  Alaskan  facil- 
ities were  the  first  to  report  the  Initial 
Russian-manned  satellites  to  the  free  world. 
These  and  other  Installations  are  being 
greatiy  enlarged  to  better  serve  the  Increas- 
ing demands  of  space  activity.  Devoted  to 
sclentlflc  research  In  Arctic  natural  phenom- 
ena, the  Geophysical  Institute  has  grown 
rapidly  In  size  and  Importance  by  providing 
advanced  knowledge  In  the  fields  of  physics 
of  the  earth  with  special  emphasis  on  geo- 
physics as  It  Is  related  to  the  Arctic. 

Under  a  Joint  agricultural  research  pro- 
gram, the  University  of  Alaska  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  conduct 
experimental  agricultural  and  fur-farming 
experiments  at  stations  scattered  through- 
out potential  farming  areas  In  cooperation 
with  the  State's  homesteaders  and  farmers. 
Another  noteworthy  research  project  cur- 
rently In  progress  In  Alaska  is  under  the 
Institute  of  Marine  Sciences  whose  purpose 
iB  the  advancement  of  the  knowledge  of  seas 
In  the  northern  region.  The  program  Is  one 
of  education  and  research  In  biological, 
physical,  and  chemical  oceanography.  The 
Arctic  Research  Laboratory  of  the  Office  of 
Naval  Research,  located  at  the  northern- 
most extreme  of  the  State  at  Point  Barrow, 
maintains  laboratory  facilities  for  scientists 
from  many  of  the  leading  universities  of 
the  world  as  well  as  U.S.  Government  per- 
sonnel engaged  In  Arctic  research  problems. 
Other  research  agencies  operating  in 
Alaska  Include  the  V&.  Geological  Survey, 
which  conducts  a  program  of  geological  ex- 
ploration, mapping,  evaluation  of  metallic, 
nonmetallic.  coal,  and  oil  deposits,  as  well 
as  regional  studies  of  structure  and  stratig- 
raphy. The  USOS  is  also  making  studies 
of  selected  type-areas,  the  application  of 
geology  to  engineering  and  related  problems 
and  research  in  the  use  of  new  geological 
methods.  A  State  Highway  Testing  Labora- 
tory, operated  in  conjunction  with  the 
Department  of  Civil  Bngineerlzkg  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska,  provides  data  on  highway 
materials  and  other  research.  The  VS. 
Bureau  of  Mines  is  developing  programs  for 
the  natxiral  resources  In  the  State.  The 
State  division  of  mines  and  minerals  also 
maintains  assay  offices  which  provides  miners 
and  prospectors  with  information  by  iden- 
tifying and  ■«"ipnnj  ores. 


The  U.S.  Coast  «md  Geodetic  Sxirvey  Is 
involved  in  the  continuous  registration  of 
magnetic  elements  odt  earth  tremors.  Sta- 
tions of  the  UJ3.  Forest  Service  conduct 
research  in  forest  management,  fire  and 
entomology  to  insure  proper  growth,  pro- 
tection and  exploitation  of  timber  crops. 
These  and  other  present  at  projected  re- 
search projects  have  led  to  the  development 
of  a  research  complex  at  the  University  of 
Alaska  which  Is  rapidly  being  expanded  un- 
der a  $43  million  building  program.  Con- 
struction programs  In  progress  Include  a 
biological  service  center,  enlargement  of  the 
existing  Geophysical  Institute  facilities,  a 
biological  research  unit,  and  a  water  pollu- 
tion laboratory. 

All  In  all,  the  University  of  Alaska  has 
75  research  projects  active  this  year.  Some 
110  researchers  are  Involved  In  these  under- 
takings whose  total  cost  Is  about  $4.3  mil- 
lion. This  basic  research  Is  mainly  in  the 
field  of  physical  sciences,  though  the  life 
sciences,  social  sciences,  and  engineering  are 
also  represented. 

An  Institute  of  Arctic  Biology,  whose  work 
should  be  of  as  great  Interest  to  Canadians 
as  It  Is  to  other  Americans,  Is  In  process  of 
being  organized  at  our  university.  Modern 
transportation,  expanding  popvUatlons,  In- 
creased pressures  on  natural  resources,  con- 
siderations of  national  security,  and  Inter- 
national relations,  and.  not  the  least,  the 
curiosity  of  man  concerning  his  universe 
have  enhanced  conspicuously  the  Importance 
of  the  Arctic.  Research  on  biological  prob- 
lems of  these  cold  regions  will  certainly  con- 
tribute extensively  to  the  knowledge  which 
win  permit  man  to  live  more  successfully  In 
the  Arctic  environment  and  to  use  Its  re- 
sources with  greater  wisdom.  Moreover,  the 
conunonness  of  these  problems  will  almost 
certainly  lead  the  northern  countries  of 
Eurasia  and  North  America  to  greater  co- 
operation in  research,  thus  providing  an 
avenue  for  improvement  of  international 
understanding. 

Off  ths  campus  of '  the  University  of 
Alaska,  other  significant  research  is  being 
conducted  In  our  State.  The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers of  the  U.S.  Army  has  a  station  near 
Fairbanks  for  permafrost  studies.  The  Air 
Force  conducts  an  Arctic  Aeromedical  Lab- 
oratory at  Fort  Walnwrlght  near  Fairbanks, 
The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  ma1nt.alns  at 
Anchorage  an  Arctic  Health  Institute.  This 
last  will  In  time  be  moved  to  the  \inlverslty 
campus  where  new  quarters  are  In  the 
planning  stage. 

Man,  because  of  his  mental  capabllitlte, 
and  through  his  technology,  is  endowed 
with  tremendous  power  over  his  environ- 
ment. But  It  Is  demanded  of  man  that  he 
preserve  and  utilize  rationally  all  natural  re- 
sources. We  have  become  aware  that 
sovereignty  over  land  carries  the  moral  ob- 
ligation of  wise  utilization  so  that  future 
generations  will  not  accuse  us  of  irreparable 
damage  of  our  and  their  heritage.  This  is 
particularly  Important  in  the  case  of  new 
and  insufflcientiy  known  environments,  such 
as  the  Arctic,  which  man  conquers'  with  hU 
technology.  Even  though  an  almost  explo- 
sive Increase  in  Interest  In  the  Arctic  has 
developed  during  the  past  quarter  century, 
there  is  still  a  great  lack  of  tmderstandlng 
of  its  biology  in  comparison  with  our  under- 
standing of  the  biology  of  temperate  environ- 
ments. 

The  Increase  In  Interest  In  the  Arctic  Is 
ultimately  a  reflection  of  the  pressure  of 
Increasing  population  and  the  tendency  of 
mankind,  and  particularly  Western  civiliza- 
tion, to  Inhabit  as  much  livable  area  as 
possible  and  to  make  maximum  wise  \ise 
of  renewable  and  nonrenewable  resources 
wherever  they  may  be.  It  Is  also  a  mani- 
festation of  basic  human  curiosity,  the  ma- 
jor motivation  in  exploration  and  scientific 
inquiry.  Interest  has  been  facilitated  and 
catalysed  bf  tmprored  transportation  whldx 


now  makes  the  Arctic  readily  accessible. 
The  Arctic  Is  now  traversed  by  air  routes 
which  interconnect  the  principal  Western 
countries.  The  sharply  enhanced  military 
interest  and  activity,  which  had  Its  origin 
during  World  War  £1,  is  now  based  primar- 
ily on  the  strategic  position  of  the  Arctic 
with  respect  to  these  air  routes.  The  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  environments  Impose  ex- 
tremely rigid  conditions  on  the  existence  of 
man;  successful  existence  can  eome  only 
with  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  en- 
vironment In  both  lU  physical  and  biologi- 
cal aspects. 

Alaska  is  ever  more  persistenUy  being 
looked  to  by  the  United  States  as  a  place 
for  Important  scientific  and  technological 
development.  So  much  for  research,  the 
key  to  utilisation  of  the  Arctic. 

Take  special  note  of  the  word  "Rampart." 
It  Is  the  name  of  a  project  which  Is  foremost 
today    in    Alaskans    thoughts   as   they    plan 
their  future.    To  give  Alaska  a  dependable, 
basic  statewide  economy,  sadly  lacking  to- 
day, the   developnient   of  a   large   block  of 
very    low-cost   electric    energy    at    Rampart 
Canyon  on  the  Yukon  River  has  been  pro- 
posed.    There  are  no  dams  across  the  Yukon 
In  Alaska,  or  bridges  either.    You  have  done  - 
better    In    Canada    In    tiimlng    this    great 
waterway  to  account  for  man's  benefit  than 
have    we.    Rampart    Dam    would    have    in- 
stalled  capacity   of   almost  5   million   kilo- 
watts.    Studies  by  the   Corps  of  Engineers 
which  are  nearlng  completion  after  8  years 
of  effort  and  the  expenditure  of  about  $1 
million  Indicate  that  Rampart  power  can  be 
produced  at  a  cost  of  2  mills  per  kilowatt 
hour  at  the  bus  bar  or  not  to  exceed  3  mills 
transmitted  to  tidewater.     This  t>  said  to  be 
the  largest  block  of  low-cost  power  remain- 
ing to  be  developed  in  the  free  world.    The 
Russians  have  dams  as  large  under  construc- 
tion, and  in  one  case  already  in  operation, 
in    comparable    latitudes.    We    think    that 
Rampart  will  be  the  making  of  a  new  and 
more    vigorous    Alaska    and    therefore    of   a 
stronger  free  world. 

Such  Ls  a  picture  of  Alaska  today  and  of 
the  Alaska  developing  for  tomorrow.  Are 
there  lessons  In  any  of  this  which  could  be 
applied  to  advantaige  in  northern  Canada? 
Undoubtedly.  There  is  much  in  the  Cana- 
dian experience  from  which  conversely  we  can 
profit.  For  example  we  Alaskans  have  long 
felt  that  your  land  and  mineral  policies 
are  more  friendly  to  development  than  ours. 
As  early  as  50  years  ago  a  clvfi  engineer  in 
Alaska  contrasted  Canada's  suoeeasful  ex- 
perience In  her  frontier  provinces  with  U5. 
policy  by  saying:  "It  is  all  based  on  a  pohcy 
of  encouragement  and  aid.  They  make  the 
homesteader  feel  that  he  is  of  importance, 
that  they  are  as  Interested  in  his  success 
as  he  is  himself,  and  without  that  interest 
there  cannot  be  any  development." 

The  truth  Is  we  can  probably  learn  a  good 
deal  from  one  another.  Alaska  has  a  very 
considerable  Joint  Ijorder  with  Canada.  Its 
1300-mile  unguarded  length  separates,  but 
we  hope  does  not  divide,  two  friendly  peo- 
ples. 

Four  years  hence  in  1967  we  will  be  cele- 
brating centennials  on  both  sides  of  that 
boundary.  Canada's  100th  year  as  a  na- 
tion colnddee  with  Alaska^  100th  year  tm- 
der  the  American  flag.  May  we  apply  wU- 
dom  on  both  skies  at  the  141st  meridian 
ao  that  in  the  next  100  years — indeed  in  the 
next  50,  25,  or  10— we  will  Justify  that  re- 
sponsibility which  oiu-  respective  nations  re- 
poses in  us  to  bring  the  Arctic  and  sub- 
Arctic  fully  into  the  service  of  man. 


SCIENTISTS  ARE  BUT  HUMAN  BE- 
INOS  WHEN  THEY  LEAVE  THEIR 
FIELD  OP  CX:)liPETENCE 
Mr.  BARTLETT,    Mr.  President,  when 

we  evaluate  the  testimony  that  hat  been 
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presented  on  th«  test  ban  treaty.  It  Is 
important  that  we  remember  always  who 
is  speaklnc  as  well  as  what  is  being  said. 

Scientists,  when  they  speak  upon  the 
particular  aspect  of  science  which  is 
their  interest,  speak  with  authority.  We 
cannot  ignore  their  testimony.  The 
statement  of  Dr.  Harold  Brown.  Director 
of  Defense.  Research,  and  Engineering, 
Department  of  Defense.  Is  an  example. 

When  scientists  speak  of  fields  other 
than  their  own.  they  do  so  with  no  more 
authority  than  has  any  other  man. 

An  atomic  physicist  should  be  listened 
to  as  an  expert  when  he  speaks  of  atomic 
physics.  His  views  on  military  strategy, 
the  biological  hazards  of  fallout,  Russian 
diplomacy,  and  the  like  may  be  relevant 
but  they  are  not  expert. 

Such  comments  are  not  expert  and  in 
cases  they  may  be  actually  seriously  mis- 

It  is.  after  all.  understandable  that 
an  atomic  physicist  whose  life  has  been 
devoted  to  building  bigger  and  better 
bangs  should  oppose  any  move  which 
would  restrict  however  slightly  his  en- 
deavor. A  perfect  example  of  this  has 
come  to  my  attention.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  two  articles  from  the  New 
York  Times  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Sec  exhibit  1.)  ^     ^    ^^ 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  is  taken  from  the  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 6,  1956,  issue.  Senators  will  remem- 
ber that  November  6,  1956,  was  election 
day  The  second  article  is  taken  from 
the  June  13,  1956.  edition.  In  the  No- 
vember 6  article  Dr.  Edward  Teller  and 
Dr.  Ernest  Lawrence  are  quoted  as 
follows: 

The  radioactivity  produced  by  the  testing 
program  is  Inslgnlflcant.  The  moet  authori- 
tative report  on  this  subject  la  the  study  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  completed 
earlier  this  year.  In  which  It  was  shown  that 
past  testa  have  not  put  Into  the  atmosphere 
an  amount  of  radioactivity  which  is  harmful 
In  any  manner. 

The  June  13  article  summarizes  the 
report  to  which  Drs.  Teller  and  Law- 
rence refer.  According  to  the  Times' 
story  <m  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  report: 

Scientists  term  radiation  a  peril  of  future 
to  man.  Even  a  small  doee  can  prove  harm- 
ful to  descendants  of  victim,  the  report 
states.     A  safety  limit  is  urged. 

I  ask  Senators  to  draw  their  own  con- 
clusion. 

ExHJBrr  1 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov  6.  1956] 
Two  ScnorratiB  Back  Tests  o»  H-Bombb — 
Radioacttvitt    IwsioifincANT.    Coast    Kx- 
FBRS  Dxcuuuc — Caix  Dbtection  UNsrraK 
BKaKXLKT,  Calit.,  November  6. — Two  of  the 
country's    top    nuclear    scientists    are    con- 
vinced radioactivity  from  atomic  tests  Is  In- 
^   significant.    They  believe  atomic  tests  should 
continue  lest  this  country  lose  its  mUltary 
superiority. 

Dr.  Edward  Tell«(r,  so-called  father  of  the 
H-bomb,  and  Dr.  Bmcst  Lawrence,  head  of 
the  University  of  California  Radiation  Cen- 
ter, expressed  their  views  In  a  joint  state- 
ment. 

They  said  they  had  offered  their  opinion 
In  response  to  many  Inquiries  from  news- 
papers and  magazines. 
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,  Dr.  Teller  and  Dr.  Lawrence  said  it  was 
tiot  true  that  detection  InstrumenU  could 
Record  an  atomic  test  anywhere  In  the  world. 
"We  have  no  sure  method  of  detecting 
huclear  weapons  tests."  they  said. 

During  the  presidential  campaign,  Adlal 
E.  Stevenson  urged  a  study  to  determine  if 
atomic  and  hydrogen  bomb  tests  could  be 
tialted.  President  Elsenhower  has  insisted 
the  tests  were  necessary  to  the  Nation's 
defense. 

The  statement  of  Dr.  Teller  and  Dr.  Law- 
rence said: 

"1.  We  have  no  sure  method  of  detecting 
Duclear  weapons  tests.  The  widely  held  be- 
lief that  our  detection  methods  are  Infallible 
Is  an  unfortunate  misconception. 

"2.  We  cannot  maintain  a  fast-moving 
teclentlflc  technical  nuclear  weapons  program 
without  tests.  The  possible  development  of 
weapons  of  all  kinds — defensive,  offensive 
and  tactical — are  many.  We  are  never  sure 
a  device  will  work  until  it  Is  tested;  and  we 
cannot  Uke  a  new  forward  step  until  we 
know  that  our  last  idea  works.  In  our 
opinion  we  could  fall  far  behind  technically 
without  a  continuing  test  program. 

•3.  The  radioactivity  produced  by.  the 
testing  program  is  inslgnlflcant.  The 'most 
authoritative  report  on  this  subject  is  the 
study  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
completed  earlier  this  year,  in  which  it  was 
shown  that  past  tests  have  not  put  Into  the 
atmosphere  an  amount  of  radioactivity 
which  Is  harmful  in  any  manner. 

•■4.  We  are  convinced  that  no  matter  who 
I  is  elected  President,  tests  will  continue  to  be 
carried  on  with  scrupulous  regard  to  public 
health." 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jime  13.  1956) 
ScnurnsTS  Term  Radiation  a  Peeu.  to  Fu- 
TtTEE  or  Man— Even  Small  Dose  Can  Peove 
HAKMrxn.  to  Descendants  or  Victim.  Re- 
port States — A  Satett  HMrr  Is  Urged — 
Exposure  Check  or  Aix  Asked — Cttrb 
Backed   on    Dental   and  Medical   X-Rats 

(By  Anthony  Levlero) 
Washington,  June  12. — A  committee  of 
outstanding  scientists  reported  today  that 
atomic  radiation,  no  matter  how  small  the 
dose,  harms  not  only  the  person  receiving  it 
but  also  all  his  descendants. 

The  report  was  part  of  a  survey  produced 
by  six  committees  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  a  private  nonprofit  organization. 
It  was  the  most  comprehensive  U.S. 
effort  to  determine  how  the  future  of  the 
hiunan  race  might  be  affected  by  the  unleash- 
ing of  nuclear  power. 

(In  London,  the  British  Medical  Research 
CounclKlssued  a  report  on  fallout.  It  said 
present  e«ternal  danger  was  negligible,  but 
saw  the  possibility  of  future  internal  dam- 
age.) 

The  U.S.  scientists  warned  that  all-out  nu- 
clear war  conceivably  could  make  the  earth 
uninhabitable.  They  also  suggested  a  rea- 
sonable safety  limit  of  exposure  to  radiation 
by  which  man  might  avoid  undue  harm  to 
posterity. 

A  cttmxtlattve  etfect 

Shock  and  sxirprise  were  expressed  by  one 
of  the  six  groups,  the  committee  on  genetics. 
in  its  finding  that  the  American  public  was 
using  up  about  one-third  of  the  safety  limit 
in  medical  and  dental  X-rays.  Its  members 
called  on  the  medical  profession  to  reduce 
use  of  X-rays  to  the  lowest  limit  consistent 
with  medical  necessity. 

This  committee  also  urged  a  national  sys- 
tem of  personal  records  whereby  every  Amer- 
ican would  know  his  total  amount  of  expo- 
s\ire.  The  effect  of  radiation  is  cumulative, 
it  said,  no  matter  how  long  the  period  over 
which  it  is  exi)erlenced. 

The  six  committees  studied  the  radiation 
problem  in  the  fields  of  genetics,  pathology, 
meteorology,  oceanography,  and  fisheries,  ag- 
riculture and  food  supplies,  and  disposal  and 
d.spersal  of  radioactive  wastes. 


Overshadowing  all  others  because  of  its  Im- 
plication for  mankind  was  the  report  of  the 
genetics  panel.  This  was  headed  by  Dr. 
Warren  Weaver  of  the  RockefeUer  Founda- 
tion. It  was  this  foundation  that  provided 
the  funds  for  the  year-long  survey. 

SX7MMART   Or  REPOaTS 

A  summary  of  the  other  committee  reports 
follows: 

Pathologic  effects.  Dr.  Shields  Warren, 
chairman. — Recommendations  will  be  made 
in  the  future.  The  committee  concluded  In 
agreement  with  geneticists  that  radiation,  no 
matter  how  small  the  dose,  shortens  life  in 
some  degree. 

Meteorology,  Dr.  Harry  Wexler.  chairman. — 
The  evidence  of  a  decade.  whUe  not  conclus- 
ive, indicates  that  nuclear  explosions  have 
no  effect  on  weather. 

Oceanography  and  fisheries.  Dr.  Roger  Rev- 
elle,  chairman. — Test  of  atomic  weapons  can 
be  carried  out  in  and  over  the  sea  without 
serious  damage  to  fisheries.  There  is  in- 
sufBtlent  information  for  predicting  the  ef- 
fect of  disposing  of  radioactive  wastes  In  the 
sea.  International  agencies  should  collab- 
orate in  studying  the  problem. 

Agriculture  and  food  supplies,  Dr.  A. 
Geoffrey  Norman,  chairman. — Radiation  may 
help  In  developing  better  crops,  but  Is  not 
so  likely  to  be  useful  In  Improving  animal 
breeds.  The  radioactive  content  of  foods 
has  increased  and  though  the  increase  is  "ex- 
tremely small"  it  "is  measurable  and  inescap- 
able." The  material  causing  most  concern 
Is  strontium  90,  which  accumulates  in  bone 
tissue  and  may  cause  tumors.  It  Is  not 
known  at  present  at  what  level  food  becomes  - 
unwholesome  because  of  radioactivity  and 
long-range  research   is  urgently  needed. 

Disposal  and  dispersal  of  atomic  wastes. 
Dr.  Abel  Wolman,  chairman.— The  complete 
vaporization  of  the  core  of  an  atomic  re- 
actor Is  the  type  of  accident  that  could  be 
catastrophic  In  the  spread  of  radioactive  ma- 
terials. In  a  properly  designed  reactor,  how- 
ever, the  chance  of  this  Is  'extremely  small." 
Sealed  buildings  should  be  required  of  all 
buildings  housing  reactors  until  techno- 
logical advances  reduce  the  hazards  of  acci- 
dental contamination  of  populated  areas. 
The  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  does 
seal  its  reactor  buildings. 

Dr.  Weaver's  genetics  committee  recom- 
mended as  a  general  population  safety  limit 
that  exjjosure  to  radiation  should  be  held 
down  to  10  roentgens  for  the  first  30  years 
of  a  person's  life.  A  roentgen  Is  a  unit  for 
measuring  the  harmful  gamma  ray  from 
medical  and  dental  X-ray  equipment,  nu- 
clear weapons  explosions  and  from  natural 
causes  like  cosmic  rays  and  natural  radium. 
The  Weaver  committee,  however,  specified 
that  the  limit  of  10  roentgens  applied  only 
to  radiation  from  controllable  sources  such 
as  atomic  plants  and  X-ray  machines  and 
would  be  in  addition  to  the  so-called  back- 
ground radiation  from  natural  causes. 


TEST  LEAST  HARMfTJL 

This  panel  made  It  clear  that  the  least 
harmful  source  of  radiation  from  the  Indi- 
vidual's point  of  view  was  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons tests.  The  committee  estimated  the 
degree  of  radiation  from  the  three  general 
sources  affecting  the  population  as  follows: 

Background  radiation:  This  radiation  In 
man's  environment  due  to  cosmic  rays  and 
other  nattiral  sources  will  produce  in  each 
person  an  average  total  accumulated  dose  of 
about  4.3  roentgens  over  a  30-year  period. 
At  high  altitudes  the  dose  is  greater,  so  that 
In  some  places  in  the  United  States  It  Is  5.6 
roentgens. 

Medical  X-rays:  Each  person  in  the  United 
States  receives  on  the  average  a  total  accu- 
mulated dose  to  the  gonads,  or  sex  glands, 
about  3  roentgens  in  30  years.  Of  course 
some  persons  get  none  at  all;  others  may  get 
a  good  deal. 
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w«ilout  from  weapons  testing:   U.S.  resi-  The  committee  said  the  radiologists  "may     in  their  SUte  have  received  In  their  first 

Mfnte   have   on   the   average   been   recelv-  weU  receive  doses  in  the  course  of  their  oc-     2  years  of  life  as  much  radiation  as  is 

ing  over  the  lart  B  years  a  dose  that  would  cupaUon  ranging  from  very  slight  to  abo^t     considered  permissible  for  a  30-year  pe- 

produce  one-tenth  of  a  roentgen  in  30  years,  1,000  roentgens."                                                     j.j^  ^y  the  Radiation  CouncU. 

Smnlng   the   tests   are   continued   at  the  J^^Jj^^^^^  a  re^^able  ^e^  toU  of  JO             ^  concerned  that  Children  in  Salt 

•^'°*  r.?t  it^couTdTormi'^'^n^^si^Tt;  -rt'lS^e'^*  InPU^x  SSSS5f"    Lake  City  received  in  1  day.  in  1  quart 

'orhigh  pre^  sirde^i,  S.fLh^nicS^m'!  c5  Jhis  safety  limit,  t/e  p'anel  said,  "We  are     of  milk    over  four  times  the  permissible 

Detent    and    socially    conscientious    Job    of  now  usUig  on  the  average  some  three  or  four     yearly  dose  of  radiation, 

meastu-lng  fallout  being  done  by  the  Atomic  roentgens  for  medical  X-rays."                                    I    am    concerned    that    reputable    sci- 

Energy  Commission.     But  allowing  an  ac-  "This  is  roughly  the  same  ^^  the  unavo  d-     ^^^^^  estimated  that  the    1962  atomic 

frnOMroen^M"  prudent  to  examine  this  situation  carefuUy.         The    foUowing    figures    are    perhaps 

Se  commlttM  chairman   appeared  at  a  ^^  *«  f°"y  *°  ^^^^^  *??  ^"^J J.^.'J"  V*  .^*     relevant:     Background    levels    approxi- 

ne^   cSSen«    called    by    E^    Detlev   W.  gonads  which  can  be  avoided  without  im-     ^^^    ^^    rad/year;    wristwatch    levels 

Bronkoresident  of  the  National  Academy  of  pairing  medical  service  or  progress.                      approximate  0.0002  rad/year;  1962  test- 

LTenceJ.    i  Wefver  declared  it  was  "stupid  WhUe  JJ-yj^^^J^ -»J  by'^s^rCns      ^  naUonwide  levels  approximate  0.024 

geneucaiiy  ^  ^^^^^^l'^.'^^^''^,^,  T  wea^Je^ 'Smmu^^'faid  "  tS  3S    rad/year;  hot  spot  levels  in  Utah  5  to 

*^Tv  ^^  T^.^,   .^mmo^m  Shi  8to?2  Shielding  was  used  some  part  of  every  dental     a  possible  100  rad. 

^}  ,^  "  ^h   rh^dTeT^^  store^th  or  medical  X-ray  reached  these  organs.     They          This  is  intolerable, 

and  into  which  cblldren  often  stare   with  _^                   ^^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

awe  and  *°°^«t^"  JfJ^^^'i^  "«Y'^  *°  ^^'^  roentgen  to  the  gonads,  and  a  general  fluoro-                            . 

'T^:^T^<^1.^^nT:i;.^.U.c.^  -P^<=  examination  two  or  more  roentgens.        ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  PETKOV- 

who  make  X-ray  pictures  of  pregnant  moth-  —^—^■^-^_                                             ^g  YEARS  AGO  TODAY 

^rm'^S^fhenkSe^tLS^^elfblbi^s^wlS  LET'S  GET  THE  RECORD  STRAIGHT         ^^     KEATING.      Mr.    President.    16 

reaiiaing  the  hazards  of  the  dose  of  3  or  j^    BARITiETT.    Mr.   President,   In    years    ago    today,   Nikola    Petkov    was 

4  roentgens  that  are  being  administered.  ^^  debate  of  September  19,  statements    hanged    by    the    Communists    for    de- 

in  addition  to  six  long  summary  reports  of  ^^^^  made  on  fallout  which  may  prove     aouncing  Commimlst  tyranny  In  Bul- 

the  ^^o^^/'^'v^',  «=if^"f^„fS  iS^S  misleading  to  Senators.                                  garia.    Before  his  execuUon.  Nikola  Pet- 

SSSie   ^f.^  'u^n  rSi? VS  t^^w  Page  24  of  "Nuclear  Ambush."  a  book    kov  was  the  leader  of  the  opposition  in 

SSitlon  d^SagTineSabiy   tLuiu  from  by  Earl  H.  Voss,  was  quoted :                           Parliament  and  had  used  his  position  of 

exposure,  no  matter  how  small  the  dose.  Luminous   dial   wristwatches   give    off   as     leadership  to  criticize  freely  the  Commil- 

RadiaUon   causes   muUtiona   or   harmfvU  much  as  10  times  the  radiaUon  dose  as  faU-     nist  exploitation  of  property  in  Bulgaria 

changes  in  the  genes  or  germ  cells  of  the  re-  out  produces.                                                            and  the  cruel  repression  of  the  Bulgarian 

producUve  organ*.    Damage  manifests  itself  people. 

wui  go  on  through  every  generation  until  the  ^         Qordon  Punning,  of  the  Atomic     ^  freedom,  the  spirit  remaps  very  much 

line  that  bears  it  becomes  extinct.  ir„^J,^  r>»«n»*il«R<r»n    tell*  mp  th*»  ▼earlT     »live  ^  the  hearts  of  the  Bulgarian  peo- 

•me  report  explained  how  -every  cell  of  a  Energy  C^?^*<>'^  *^ «!  ^^^                  ple-peopl6  who   have  experienced   the 

person's  '^y   ^ntalns   a  great  collection  ^^^^"^  ^fff Jj°f,  ^^K^    t^low^     ChwWied  Ubertles  of  a  free  society  and 

Jassed  down  from  the  parents,  the  parents'  can  be  as  high  aa  8  nUJllrems ,  as  low  as                                      ^^  satisfied  until 

parents,  and  so  on  back,  Of  diverse  hemiltarr  O^Smi^^^ 'be  r^ili^  *'''**'                  S^^^SoS^Uon  Is^  Sde  and  Bul- 

'"''Z't^TsXon  went  on  to  explain:  ''^^t^e  TJloTS^t^  1962  tests     jariaj  independence  is  once  again  re- 

"Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  total  and  alone  produced  for  every  American  12     "^^-^ . .     .    ^^  ...     .^  „»,4,.k  k.« 

eventual  damage  to  the  entire  popuiaUon.  ^^^^  jj^g  radiation  of  the  wrlstwatches.         Mr.  Prwident  wi  ttiis  day  which  has 

every  mutation  causes  roughly   the   same  Mr  Voss  was  quoted :                                    been  proclaimed  the  Bulgarian  National 

amount  of  harm.    This  u  because  muUnt  '     ,  ^    .           ^    ,  _  ♦»,.  „„.«>«.  i«      Day  of  the  Fight  for  Freedom.  Indepcnd- 

genes  can  only  disappear  when  the  inher-  Natmal  ^^^^^^'^'^  ^^J^^     ence.  and  Democracy  by  the  Bulgarian 

lUnce  line  in  which  they  are  carried  die  out  dlvidu^    a      7-r^J^^  70^^    FaSSS     National  Committee,  we  Americans  join 

in  c<«es  of  "fv«"  ^^  °^^°^\,Jrto°oSi;  gfv^^  oTto  0^  SLftgen^^tlTii^e     the  Bulgarians  of  tiie  world  In  paying  a 

S^LuS^r'SiS^eh'^I^ofgSne^SS^  ?0-year  period.                   ^                                    solemn    tribute    to    NikoU    Petkov-the 

'^LyoJ'Z  general  populaSon.  and  in  ^hus.  Mr.  Voss  states  that  fallout  is  ^^^^^^J^  I^Z'^'^^TS^ 
the  long  run.  a  little  radiation  to  a  lot  of  .^  ,  '  one -seventeenth  to  one-thirty-  °*'^.  °'  I™?*^,,  "^  ^  S^^rS  JSt 
people  u  as  harmful  a.  a  lot  of  radiaUon  to  Jfl  of  °turS  backCTOund  levels.  occasion  to  extend  our  hand  of  friend- 
a  few,  aince  the  total  number  of  mutant  ^^  o/  ^^.^~  DacKgTOuna  leveis.  ^^^  ^  ^^  Bulgarian  people  and  once 
genes  can  be  the  same  in  the  two  cases.-  ^^^Hi,'*.  .  ,^^  Tn^»,-i  d-^«-  again  to  remind  them  that  we  are  work- 
But  damage  to  future  generaUons  due  to  The  Chairman  Of  the  Federal  Raaia-  ij^  ^ci  praying  for  their  eventual 
radiation  will  be  difficult  to  Identify.  The  tion  Council.  Paul  C.  Tompkins.  Mid.  tn  1^1^^.^^^^ 
study  of  geneUca  damags  has  only  Just  be-  testimony  before  the  Joint  Atomic  __^^^^^^__^ 
gun.  with  a  report  due  in  August  on  genetic  Energy  Committee  this  summer: 

effects  observed  in  the  popuUtions  of  Hlro-  jj  teetlng  continues  Indefinitely   (at  the              T^B  NATIONAL  EOCWOMY 

shlma  and  Nagasaki,  the  Japanese  dtlee  de-  igg2    rate),    the    genetically    effective    doee 

stroyed  by  American  atomic  bombs  in  World  would  be  equivalent  to  a  70-percent  increase          Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    Mr.  President. 

War  n.  in  the  natural  background  rate,  while  the      the   lead   editorials   in   the   Wall   Street 

stTPPorrmo  data  ovtchzd  dose  to  the  skeleton  would  be  two  to  tiiree     journal  in  its  past  three  editions  have 

The  committee  on  pathologic  effects,  how-  Umes  the  natural  background  rate.                    j^g^  entitled:  "A  Dangerous  Dlagnosis.|| 

ever,  offered  this  daU  to  show  some  life  j  would  wish  to  emphasize  yet  again,    September  19.  1963;  "The  Urgent  Need." 

shortening  in  radiologists:  j^^    President,  the  concern  I  have  ex-     September  20,  1962;  and  "The  Flexible 

Apereflw  age  at  death  pressed  repeatedly  over  the  hazards  of     Reins,"  September  23. 1968. 

Physiciane  havUig  no  known  contact  fallout  Is  not  primarily  directed  to  the        These  three  editorials  contain  facts 

with  radiation 66.7  ^^y^  stated   nationwide   average  dose     and  views  which  are  pertinent  to  fls- 

Speciaiuts  having  some  erpoeure  to  ra-  levels                                                                  cal  legislation  now  before  the  Congress, 

diation    (denaatoiogtstB.    urologists.  ^  ^  concerned  about  tiie  hot  spots,     which  should   be  of  interest  to   both 

R^iol^'si; S  5  I  am  concerned  that  ofBcials  of  the    Members  of  Congress  and  the  general 

U.S.  population  i^'w'y^a"  o<  »«•—  •»«  State  of  Utah  say  that  250,000  children     public. 
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Fy>r  this  reason  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  hAve  them  printed  In  the  body 
of  the  Rbcoo.  ^      ^,^  _.  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

irrom   the    Wall    Stxeet  Journal.   Sept.    19, 
19«3] 
A  DANCzmoxm  DucNOsn 
Por  a  good  while  now  the  admlniatration's 
economic  doctors  have  had  a  simple  diag- 
nosis for  many  of  the  Nation's  Ills:   We've 
hMt  lost  our  old  sip.     If  the  economy  could 
only  r«g»in  Its  old  growth  rate,  unemploy- 
ment would  dwindle   and  Fwleral   budget- 
makers  could  go  back  to  using  black  Ink. 
ProcMding  from  this  analysis,  the  Oovem- 
ment  prewarlbes  and  applies  such  supposed 
dp-producers  as  ever-easy  money  and  ever- 
rlatng  Federal  spending.     Strangely,  the  ills 
they  talk  about  refuse  to  go  away. 

What's  wrong?  One  of  the  clearest  an- 
gwers  to  the  question  comes,  oddly  enough, 
from  an  economist  within  the  Government 
itself  Writing  in  the  current  Federal  Re- 
serve' Bulletin.  Federal  economist  Clayton 
Oebman  expUins  that  the  original  diagnosis 
U  faulty.  Not  only  that;  it  can  be  down- 
right dangerous.  { 

In  the  past  half  doeen  years  the  economy 
has  been  doing  a  lot  better  than  its  critics 
elaim.  In  fact,  says  Mr.  Oehman,  "growth 
in  UJ8.  economic  acUvlty  In  recent  years  has 
been  dose  to  long-time  rates." 

How  can  this  be?  Mr.  Oehman  would  seem 
to  be  lUUy  contradlcUng  the  recent  Man- 
power Report  of  the  President,  which  noted 
that  the  annual  growth  rate  of  the  Nation's 
goods-producing  Industries  feU  from  3.4  per- 
cent in  the  1947-57  decade  to  15  percent  in  j 
the  period  from  1»67  to  IMl. 

The  answer  chiefly  lies  in  the  way  some 
(tatlsticians  use  statlsUcs.  For  one  thing, 
this  1947-57  period  reflected  some  unusual 
conditions,  such  as  the  Korean  war  buildup. 
that  eo\ild  not  reasonably  be  expected  to 
continue. 

But  that's  not  all;  the  1967-61  period  U  a 
peculiar  choice  for  economic  comparisons, 
too.  A  business  expansion  was  reaching  lU 
erest  in  1967,  while  1961  marked  the  low  of  a 
lecoislnn  So  to  say  that  the  economy  wasn't 
making  headway  dtirtng  that  period  Is  a  lltUe 
'  Jlk«  saying  that  a  man  who.  in  crossing  the 
Alps,  has  moved  from  one  mountain's  crest 
to  the  bottom  of  another  hasnt  made  much 
upward  progress.  Its  quite  true,  but  hardly 
significant. 

For  the  fact  Is  that  the  economy,  after 
1961.  moved  a  long  way  toward  a  second 
crest.  Extending  economic  statlsUcs 
through  1962  and  Into  1963  makes  the  recent 
period  look  far  better.  Otu-  growth  rate  then 
comes  much  cloeer  to  matching  that  tt  th© 
postwar  decade  despite  the  special  circum- 
stances present  in  that  earlier  period. 
If  the  economy  has  been  doing  so  well  of 
-'late,  someone  Is  sure  to  ask,  why  docs  It  hava 
surpluses  of  materials,  productive  capacity 
and— most  painful  of  all— manpower? 

The  reason,  as  Mr.  Oehman  explains.  1« 
that  the  economy  has  not  only  been  growing 
bigger  but  has  been  getting  more  efficient, 
This  stems  from  more  than  the  Introductlorj 
of  new  automated  equipment.  It  also  re-* 
suits  from  sueh  factors  as  Improved  control 
of  inventories  and  more  systematic  scheduH 
tog  of  production.  No  longer  are  unneeded 
materials  and  products  allowed  to  pUe  up  sO 
high  in  warehouses. 

In  this  more  efficient  economy,  some  re» 
sources  are  not  only  unemployed.  Old  fac* 
tories.  to  And  a  place,  may  have  to  be  re* 
built;  some  workers  will  have  to  be  re* 
tratoed.  Kasy  money  and  big  budget  deficit* 
are  likely  to  be  of  little  help.  In  any  cir* 
i  c\imstances.  there's  a  poor  prescription  for 
■olid  economic  growth;  Its  failure  to  th# 
1930's  should  have  made  that  clear. 


In  the  cxirrent  circumstances,  the  prescrip- 
tion may  only  lead  to  tocreased  trouble. 
For  It  Is  the  economy's  stock  of  unemployed 
resources  that  the  Government  Is  always  cit- 
ing as  our  protection  against  sharp  Inflation. 
The  inflated  demand,  so  the  reasoning  goes, 
will  be  easily  absorbed  by  the  unused  supply 
of  materials,  manpower  and  factories.  But 
the  idle  supply  of  usable,  effective  resources 
Is  simply  not  as  big  as  It's  cracked  up  to  be; 
sooner  than  some  people  thtok,  these  re- 
sources can  be  stretched  past  their  Umlt. 

Still,  the  Government  goes  on  admtolster- 
tog  Its  toflatlonary  monetary  and  fiscal 
remedies  for  our  Uls.  And  things  are  never 
too  hopeful  for  a  patient  whose  doctor  starts 
out  with  a  faulty  diagnosis. 


[FrcMn  the  Wall  Street  Jotirnal, 

Sept.  20.  1963] 

The  UaciNT  Nkkd 


Hardly  anyone,  we  would  suppose,  will 
dlsa^ee  with  President  Kennedy's  observa- 
tions the  other  evening  on  the  desirability — 
even  the  "iirgent  need"— of  lowering  the 
Nation's  tax  burden. 

The  weight  of  that  burden  Is  not  only  a 
senseless  Injustice  to  the  people  but.  as 
the  President  said,  is  economicaUy  harmful 
to  that  it  oppresses  savings  and  tovestment, 
raises  cost  of  production,  narrow  markets 
and  in  general  deprives  the  people  of  the 
resources  "to  keep  this  country  growing 
and  healthy." 

But  there  are  a  good  many  people,  to- 
cludtog  ourselves,  who  do  not  think  the 
burden  of  taxes  can  be  separated  from  the 
burden  of  the  Government's  spendtog,  since 
this  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  tax  burden. 
Therefore  It  Is  not  jxMslble  to  deal  with  the 
one  and  not  the  other.  To  pretend  that  the 
Government  can  reduce  taxes  without  re- 
ducing the  burden  that  causes  them  is  to 
perpetuate  a  fraud  upon  the  people. 

Bernard  Baruch  put  It  aptly  many  years 
ago:  "Whatever  is  done  In  one  direction 
inspires  some  counterbalanctog  action  by 
other  parts  of  the  economy.  Many  acts  of 
Government  totervention  to  the  field  of 
economics  fail  for  J\ist  this  reason:  Because 
they  are  taken  as  Isolated,  piecemeal  moves 
instead  of  being  fitted  Into  the  whole 
economy." 

In  this  Instance,  if  the  Government  re- 
duces taxes  while  it  has  a  99  bUllon  deficit 
(or  more)  that  t9  billion  must  te  taken  out 
of  the  hide  of  the  economy  in  some  other 
fashion.  In  practice  the  Government  wlU 
simply  print  up  9  billion  paper  dollars.  The 
resulttog  toflatlon  will  take  back  from  the 
people  the  relief  which  the  Government  pro- 
fesses to  give  by  "lower"  tax  rates. 

Moreover,  It  Is  not  true  that  every  tax 
bin  that  offers  "lower"  rates  Is  all  to  the 
good.  Individual  parts  of  the  bill  itseU 
cannot  be  taken  as  Isolated,  piecemeal 
moves.  And  the  whole  of  thU  particular 
tax  bill  Is  by  no  means  an  unqualified  boon 
to  the  public  weal. 

For  example.   It  Is  wrong   to  Imply  that 
every  wage  earner   and   every   bustoessman 
will  find  his  taxes  lower  as  a  result  of  this 
bill.    The  effect  of  the  changed  rules  on  the 
particular   situations    6i   some    people    will 
be  Increased   taxes.     What   is  true  Is  that 
somethtog  like  a  million  taxpayers  wUl  be 
removed  from  the  Federal  tax  rolls  entirely. 
This,  no  doubt,  Is  a  political  blessing  for 
these  million  voters.    But  It  Is  no  boon  for 
the   country.     First  of  all.   It  Is  this  total 
forgiveness  of  some  taxes  that  accounts  for 
the  greater  part  of  total  revenue  loss  to  the 
Government.     More   Importantly.   It   means 
that  stMne  million  or  so  citizens,  reaping  the 
benefits     of     Government,     will     contribute 
nothing  toward   Its  support.     So  they  will 
hereafter  be   little   concerned    whether   the 
cost  of  that  Government  be  high  or  low.    A 
worse  example  of  Irresponsible  politics  would 
be  hard  to  find. 


It  is  aU  these  thtoga — and  not  the  desira- 
bility of  lower  taxes — that  Is  at  Issue.  And 
It  Is  all  these  things — and  not  a  whimsical 
desire  to  conttoue  higher  taxes — that  Impels 
the  Republican  Members  of  the  House  to  link 
the  tax  bill  to  the  achieving  of  curtailed 
spending.  They  would  make  tax  cuts  de- 
pendent upon  next  January's  actual  budget. 

President  Kennedy,  let  It  be  said.  Is  not 
uiunoved  by  these  arguments.  That  Is  why 
he  has  now  pledged  a  tighter  reto  on  Fed- 
eral expenditures,  reducing  his  deficit  esti- 
mate for  the  current  year  and  promising  to 
keep  next  year's  deficit  to  a  handful  of  bil- 
lions Instead  of  bucketsfuU.  He  has  even 
pledged  a  course  leadtog  eventually  to  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

We  are  not  unmoved  either  by  these  wel- 
come assurances.  But  unfortunately  such 
Presidential  pledges  have  themselves  been 
devalued  by  Inflation.  Preeldent  Truman 
and  President  Elsenhower  both  spoke  of  their 
devotion  to  fiscal  responsibility;  neither 
achieved  It.  Indeed,  the  grave  threat  to  the 
dollar  which  now  so  harasses  President  Ken- 
nedy Is  largely  a  heritage  of  such  broken 
pledges,  both  those  of  his  predecessors  and 
his  own. 

So  If  there  Is  a  certain  cynicism  in  the 
Congress,  that  is  understandable.  And  if 
there  Is  an  effort  to  forge  some  solid  link  be- 
tween tax  reduction  and  spending  reduction, 
that  Is  desirable.  For  the  real  catise  of  the 
coxmtry's  economic  problems,  Includtog  the 
shameful  plight  of  the  VS.  dollar,  is  not  Just 
the  years  of  high  taxes  but  the  wasted  years 
of  almost  toUl  economic  Irresponsibility. 
4  Curing  that — not  piecemeal  tlnkertng— Is 
the  Nation's  truly  urgent  need. 
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(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Sept.  23.  1963] 
Thk  Flxxiblx  Reins 
Once  again  Federal  budgetmakers  are  get- 
Ung  down  to  their  annual   task,  and  once 
again  there's  a  lot  of  talk  of  economy.    Spe- 
cifically. President  Kennedy,  eyeing  the  fiscal 
year  that  begins  next  July   1,  promises  an 
"ever-tighter  rein"  on  Federal  spendtog. 

One  way  or  another,  administration  offi- 
cials assert,  the  fiscal  1965  deficit  will  be 
held  below  this  year's  expected  19^  billion. 
Such  detennlnaUon  may  seem  admirable, 
but  the  cold  figures— and  past  history— make 
the  Nation's  fiscal  prospects  seem  something 
less  than  encouraging. 

There  was.  for  example.  Mr.  Kennedy's  re- 
mark of  last  January  that  he  was  going  to 
"limit  severely"  his  proposals  for  spending 
In  this  fiscal  year.  Translated  Into  statistics, 
this  turned  out  to  mean  he  was  planning  to 
lift  outlays  by  $4.6  billion  to  a  record  high  of 
$98.8  billion.  And  It  develops  that  an  "ever 
tighter  rein"  on  spending  next  year  Is  ex- 
pected to  lead  to  another  new  high — of  close 
to  $102  billion. 

In  such  circumstances,  some  people  may 
wonder  how  the  budgetmakers  think  they 
can  achieve  a  smaller  deficit  next  year. 
especially  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  budget 
will  be  based  on  the  assumption  that  Con- 
gress will  finally  OK  a  sizable  tax  cut.  In 
reality  their  thinking  Is  simple  enough. 
They'll  Just  figure  that  the  tax  cut  will  in- 
still so  much  zip  in  the  economy  that  rev- 
enues will  rise  more  than  spending. 

Clearly,  a  tax  cut  under  the  right  condi- 
tions Is  desirable,  to  lessen  an  oppressive 
burden  on  the  economy.  Yet  Its  exact  eco- 
nomic Impact  Is  not  easy  to  measure. 
Though  administration  economists  seem  to 
believe  the  tax  cut  will  unleash  a  giant 
wave  of  new  spending,  the  fact  Is  that  a  lot 
of  people  are  likely  merely  to  stash  away 
more  In  savings  or  setUe  up  some  old  bills. 
Amid  such  uncertainUes.  It  is  really  im- 
possible to  be  sure  that,  after  the  tax  cut. 
there  will  be  any  revenue  rise  at  all — rfluch 
less  the  gain  of  $3  billion  or  more  that  the 
budgetnoakers   will   be   counttog  on.     This 


castles-to-the-alr  approach  to  Federal  budg- 
eting is  no  more  encoviragtog  now  than  it 
ever  was. 

Its  even  less  encouraging  when  you  realize 
that,  even  if  all  the  optimism  on  revenues 
should  somehow  prove  well  founded,  we'll 
still  be  saddled  with  yet  another  deficit  of 
close  to  $9  billion.  This  cannot  help  but 
store  up  new  fuel  for  Inflation,  create  new 
doubts  about  the  dollar's  stability,  and  fur- 
ther postpone  any  truly  meantogful  attack 
on  our  balance -of -payments  difficulties. 

All  this,  however,  is  not  to  say  that  the 
new  "economy"  drive  Is  entirely  without  its 
bright  aspects. 

For  one  thtog,  it's  a  sort  of  lefthanded 
recognition  by  the  administration  that  some 
of  its  earlier  economic  theories  were  a  bit 
addled.  Any  effort  to  hold  down  Federal 
spending,  for  instance,  seems  to  depart  from 
the  Idea  that  Washington  can  solve  all  the 
Nation's  problems  merely  by  spending  more 
money — on  urban  renewal,  public  works,  or 
whatever  happens  to  come  to  mind. 

Then,  too,  any  effort  to  keep  the  deficits 
from  baUoontog  ever  bigger  appears  to  re- 
Cect  rejection  of  the  oft-expressed  notion 
that  such  deficits  and  the  resulttog  increases 
in  Federal  debt  are  nothing  at  all  to  worry 
jkbout.  It's  true  that  the  restraint  talked 
of  now  clearly  does  not  go  far  enough,  but 
at  least  it's  a  move  to  the  proper  direction. 

In  part,  we  suspect,  this  stems  from  a  rec- 
ognition of  political  realities.  By  now,  the 
administration  obviously  realizes  that  there 
is  In  the  Nation  no  galloping  demand  for  a 
tax  cut  tied  to  ever-ristog  spending:  other- 
wise, there  would  be  no  need  for  even  the 
illusion  of  spending  restratot. 

It  may  be  that  the  economic  Ideas  of  such 
men  as  Senators  Brxo  and  Goldwatxe,  so 
often  dismissed  as  reactionary,  have  had 
their  impact  on  the  people.  Or  It  may  be 
that  the  public  simply  has  too  much  com- 
monsense  to  believe  that  anyone,  either  an 
Individual  or  a  government,  can  go  on  for- 
ever spending  more  than  is  coming  in. 

However  that  may  be.  we  suspect  that  a 
good  many  people  are  going  to  be  a  little 
dubious    about    the    Government's    tight 
budget  reins.     Esj)eclaUy  when  those  reins 
seem  to  be  made  of  rubber. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ON  THE 
NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  closing  hours  of  debate  upon  the 
question  of  ratification  of  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty.  It  would  be  well  briefly 
to  review  the  arguments  which  have  been 
ad/anced  in  opposition  to  the  treaty  and 
the  answers  which  have  been  made  to 
those  argviments.  I  offer  this  review  In 
order  that  both  proponents  and  oppo- 
nents of  the  treaty  may  have  one  more 
opportunity  to  reflect  on  this  question 
which  all  admit  is  one  of  the  more  mo- 
mentous to  come  before  the  Senate  in 
recent  years. 

ARGUMENTS     STXMMINO     FSOM    THE    TEKMS    OF 
THE  TBEATT 

First.  Concern  was  expressed  that  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  might  limit  the  right 
of  the  President  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
in  time  of  war. 

Answer.  The  President,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Secretary  of  E>efense,  and 
the  Soviet  Gtovemment  itself — in  a  state- 
ment replying  to  a  similar  criticism  of 
the  treaty  voiced  by  the  Chinese — have 
all  denied  that  the  treaty  will  have  the 
effect  of  curtailing  the  powers  of  any 
party  in  time  of  war. 

Legal  opinions  of  the  Legal  Adviser  to 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Gen- 


eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense conclude  that  the  treaty  cannot  be 
so  interpreted  since  the  treaty  is  Incon- 
sistent with  a  state  of  war  and  does  not 
expressly  provide  for  its  application  In 
wartime. 

Second.  Concern  has  been  expressed 
for  the  possibility  that  the  procedures 
for  accession  to  the  treaty  will  involve 
recognition  of  the  East  Gterman  regime. 
Answer.  The  assurance  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  based  on  the  opinion  of  the 
Legal  Adviser  is  that  recognition  is  not 
involved  because  no  intent  to  recognize 
East  Germany  has  been  expressed  by  our 
Government  and  because  article  in  of 
the  treaty  provides  for  accession  proce- 
dures which  do  not  involve  any  dealings 
between  the  United  States  and  the  East 
German  regime  from  which  an  intent 
to  recognize  the  regime  might  be  implied. 
Third.  The  argument  has  been  made 
that  the  treaty  may  conflict  with  U.S. 
commitments  to  our  allies  for  defensive 
purposes. 

Answer.  The  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee was  satisfied  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  gave  his  assurance  that  the  treaty 
will  not  affect  any  existing  commitments 
for  defensive  purposes  with  allies  of  the 
United  States. 

Fourth.  Concern  has  been  expressed 
that  the  treaty  will  significantly  inhibit 
the  U.S.  plowshare  program  for  the 
p>eaceful  use  of  nuclear  explosions. 

Answer :  The  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Dr.  Seaborg.  testi- 
fied that  a  great  many  of  the  presently 
proF>osed  plowshare  projects  can  be  con- 
ducted underground  under  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  while  others  for  which  we  are 
not  yet  technologically  ready  can  either 
be  conducted  under  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  or  made  the  subject  of  future 
amendments. 

Fifth.  The  question  has  been  raised  as 
to  the  effect  of  accidental  violation  of  the 
treaty  either  by  "a  little  venting"  in 
connection  with  an  otherwise  permitted 
explosion  or  by  some  other  occurence. 

Answer:  Secretary  Rusk  stated  that 
the  venting  problem  is  one  for  the  future 
and  that  it  was  his  understanding  that 
the  small  accidental  breach  would  not 
abrogate  the  treaty. 

The  problem  of  differentiating  larger 
accidental  explosions  from  intentional 
tests  would  be  a  factual  matter  of  no 
great  dlfQculty  which  could  be  resolved, 
if  any  uncertainty  existed  and  if  any 
danger  to  our  security  was  feared,  by 
withdrawal  from  the  treaty. 

Sixth.  The  question  has  been  raised 
whether  the  definition  contained  in  the 
treaty  of  an  underground  test  is  suffi- 
ciently precise. 

Answer.  The  Secretary  of  State  made 
the  point  that  a  more  detailed  definition 
would  have  been  imwise  in  view  of  the 
contingencies  which  may  be  created  by 
future  technical  advance;  that  obvious 
criteria  exist  to  differentiate  under- 
ground from  other  tests;  and  that  in  the 
event  unresolved  uncertsdnty  develops 
threatening  our  security,  the  United 
States  may  withdraw  from  the  treaty. 

Seventh.  The  argument  has  also  been 
made,  with  respect  to  the  treaty's  terms, 
that  the  treaty  contains  no  assurance 
that  amendments  thereto  will  be  subject 


to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
prior  to  their  entering  into  effect. 

Answer:  The  treaty  makes  clear  pro- 
vision for  U.S.  ratification  of  amend- 
ments to  the  treaty  which,  under  our 
Constitution,  cannot  be  obtained  without 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Eighth.  The  argument  has  been  made 
that  the  terms  of  the  preamble  of  the 
treaty  commit  the  United  States  to 
eventual  nuclear  disarmament  pursuant 
to  the  principles  upon  which  the  United 
Nations  was  founded. 

Answer:  No  preamble,  even  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  has  ever  committed 
anyone  to  anything.  At  most,  a  pre- 
amble can  suggest  the  hopes  with  which 
a  step  was  taken. 

Ninth.  Concern  has  been  expressed 
that  the  treaty  may  have  been  made  con- 
tingent upon  some  undisclosed  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Answer.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  given  his  absolute  assurance 
that  such  is  not  the  case. 

Tenth.  The  argument  was  made  that 
the  treaty  might,  under  its  terms,  become 
effective  as  to  the  United  States  prior  to 
its  ratification  by,  and  entering  into 
effect  with  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Answer:  Under  the  treaty's  terms  the 
treaty  cannot  enter  into  effect  as  to  any 
nation  until  all  three  original  parties 
have  ratified  the  document  and  deposit- 
ed their  instruments  of  ratification. 

Eleventh.  Concern  has  been  expressed 
that  in  the  event  of  violation  of  the 
treaty  the  United  States  will  be  prevent- 
ed from  testing  under  the  treaty's  terms 
for  the  90-day  period  specified  in  the 
treaty's  withdrawal  clause. 

Answer:  In  the  event  of  violation  of 
the  treaty  by  the  Soviet  Union,  ttie 
United  States  may  immediately  declare 
itself  no  longer  bound  by  the  treaty  and 
resume  testing.  The  privilege  of  with- 
drawal sifter  90  days'  notice  exists  in 
addition  to  the  rule  of  international  law 
just  stated. 

AKGUMENTS    RELATING    TO     THE    SPUrT    BEHIND 
THE  TERMS  OF  THX  TRXATT 

First.  The  argument  has  been  made 
that  the  treaty  is  the  first  in  a  series  of 
steps  into  which  the  United  States  will 
be  inevitably  drawn  against  its  best 
interests. 

Answer:  Nothing  in  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  in  the  amendment  procedure  or 
elsewhere,  has  committed  the  United 
States  to  anything  to  follow  this  treaty. 
The  present  debate  in  the  Senate  is  evi- 
dence that  the  spirit  of  the  country  with 
respect  to  future  dealings  with  the 
Soviets  is  one  of  caution  and  independ- 
ent thinking. 

Second.  The  argument  has  been  made 
that  the  Soviets  cannot  be  trusted  be- 
cause of  their  past  history  of  treaty  vio- 
lations. 

Answer:  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  maintenance  of  the  treaty  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Soviets  to  be  in  their  best 
interests  based  on  considerations  which 
should  apply  for  some  time  to  come. 

In  the  event  of  significant  violations, 
the  committee  has  been  assured  that  our 
detection  facilities  are  adequate  and  that 
this  Government  will  be  in  a  position  to 
resume  its  own  atmo9>heric  test  program 
without  significant  delay. 
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ThlitL  The  fact  that  the  Soviets  have 
determined  that  the  treaty  Is  in  their 
best  Interests  has  been  urged  as  an  argu- 
ment against  the  treaty. 

Answer:  The  interests  of  the  Soviet 
and  United  States  Governments  are  not 
mutually  exclusive  In  every  respect. 
Common  Interests  or  a  coincidental 
xinlting  of  different  Interests  in  a  common 
step  is  the  basis  for  any  bilateral  or  mul- 
tilateral agreement. 

Fourth.  The  argument  has  been  made 
that  the  United  States  may  not  succeed 
In  maintaining  its  guard  against  the  So- 
viet military  threat. 

Answer:  The  answer  to  this  argument 
lies  in  the  will  of  the  American  people 
and  its  Oovernment  which  has  been  ex- 
pressed with  specific  reference  to  the 
threaU  posed  by  the  treaty  by  the  assur- 
ances of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  and  by  the  safeguards  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  endorsed  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  its  re- 
peat and  by  the  President  and  the  chief 
governmental  witnesses. 

The  safeguards  include :  First,  contin- 
uation ol  a  comprehensive,  aggressive, 
underground  nuclear  test  program;  sec- 
ond, maintenance  of  the  vitality  of  our 
nuclear  laboratory  facilities  and  weapons 
programs;  third,  the  maintenance  of  a 
state  of  readiness  to  resume  atmospheric 
nuclear  testing  in  the  event  of  violation 
w  abrt>gatlon  of  the  treaty :  and  fourth, 
the  impnyvement  of  the  multiple  system 
of  detection  and  identification  of  foreign 
nuclear  activity. 

AKCtnONTS  BKLATIHO  TO  TBX  BATtnCATIOH 


First.  The  argument  has  been  made 
that  the  Senate  was  not  ctmsulted  for 
its  advice  prior  to  the  signing  of  the 
treaty. 

Answer:  Both  the  Disarmament  Sub- 
eoounlttee  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  the  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
were  consulted  throughout  the  years  1962 
and  19«S  on  tJie  terms  and  substance  of 
the  limited  test  ban  treaty.  The  full 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  reviewed 
the  final  text  of  the  treaty  prior  to  its 

signing. 

Second.  The  argument  has  been  made 
that  the  statement  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee was  not  entitled  to  much  weight 
because  they  gave  their  opinion  subject 
to  pressure. 

Answer:  The  argument  was  answered 
by  a  categorical  d^ilal  from  each  ot  the 
Chiefs  under  oath.  Their  background 
^nrf  position,  quite  apart  from  the  oath, 
entitles  them  to  be  believed  on  this  point. 

Third.  The  argument  was  made  that 
the  Joint  Chiefs  were  asked  to  give  an 
opinion  based  on  political  eonsiderationa 
which  they  were  incompetent  to  Judge. 

Answor:  Since  the  acceptability  of  the 
treaty  is  not  simply  a  military  question, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  eould  not  testify  on  that 
subject  without  taking  into  account  po- 
litical considerations.  The  Chiefs  did 
not  in  any  way  T"*»^«»wt«*^  the  military 
conaideratkms  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  reaching  their  conchision  as  to  the 
overall  acceptability  of  the  treaty. 


PX)arth.  The  argument  has  been  made 
tliat  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
did  not  hear  certain  witnesses  known  to 
oppose  the  treaty :  specifically,  that  Ocn- 
etal  Power  was  not  called  and  that  Dr. 
Teller  did  riot  appear,  as  he  requested.  In 
executive  session  before  the  committee. 

Answer:  General  Power's  superiors 
who  were  aware  of  his  views  and  of  the 
facts  upon  which  they  were  based  ap- 
peared before  the  committee.  Dr.  Tel- 
ler's qualiflcatioi^.  while  great  in  some 
fields,  did  not  make  him  the  most  com- 
petent, or  even  a  very  valuable  witness. 
oil  the  particular  field  concerning  wliich 
he  offered  to  testify  in  executive  session 
before  the  committee.  Both  men  testi- 
fied at  length  before  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee. 

Fifth.  The  argument  has  been  sug- 
gjested  that  the  report  of  the  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee  is  entitled  to  great 
>feight  because  it  is  based  on  classified 
material  which  could  not  appear  in  the 
neport. 

Answer:  The  material  upon  which  the 
report  was  based  is  available  to  all  Sena- 
tors. Members  of  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  had  an  opportunity  to 
Dring  out  any  conflict  of  testimony  based 
an  classified  data  in  executive  sessions  of 
tjhe  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
which  they  were  invited. 

Sixth.  The  argument  has  been  made 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  made  its  determination  based  upon 
the  number  rather  than  the  quaUty  of 
the  witnesses. 

Answer:  In  number,  the  witnesses  did. 
Indeed,  favor  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  The  qualifications  of  the  op- 
posing witnesses,  while  undeniable, 
tended  to  be  confined  to  areas  of  knowl- 
edge which  were  somewhat  more  limited 
than  the  subjects  on  which  they  testified. 


JLBOT;  MINTS  SACXD  OH  UTLSTkXr  AND  SCrXNTinC 
CX)J»3lDE«ATrOKS 

First.  The  argument  was  made  that 
the  Joint  Chiefs  were  not  adequately 
represented  In  the  development  of  polky 
relating  to  and  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
Answer:  The  evidence  is  that  General 
Taylor  participated  in  the  formulation 
of  the  treaty  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Principals  transmitting  the 
Joint  Chiefs'  suggestions,  for  example,  to 
revise  the  withdrawal  clause,  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  communicating  the  substance 
of  the  negotiations  to  the  Joint  Chiefs 
for  their  consideration  throughout  the 
period  during  which  the  treaty  was  in  the 
making. 

Second.  The  argument  was  made  that 
clandestine  tests  are  a  serious  risk  under 
the  treaty. 

Answer:  The  evidence  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  on  this  point  was  that  the 
Soviet  Union  could  obtain  no  major  re- 
sults by  testing  In  the  atmosphere  and 
deep  «ec«  or  under  water  without  in- 
curring high  costs  and  high  risk  of  detec- 
tion. Dr.  Brown  and  the  Jotat  Chiefs 
agreed  with  the  Secretary  on  this  pohit. 
Third.  The  argument  was  made  that 
cooperation  among  Communist  countries 
entails  a  high  probability  af  successful 
cheating  tasder  the  treaty's  terms. 

Ansvo*:  WhUe  the  treaty  expressly 
prohibits  the  parties  from  causing,  en- 
coxiraging,  or  In  any  way  participating  in 


prohibited  explosions  whether  or  not 
v^ithin  their  own  territorial  limits,  the 
chief  safeguard  against  this  risk  lies  In 
the  withdrawal  clause  which  permits  the 
United  States  to  resume  testing  if  ex- 
plosions anywhere  in  the  world,  whether 
or  not  carried  out  by  a  treaty  signatory, 
are  deemed  to  threaten  the  country's 
security. 

Fourth.  The  argument  was  made  Uiat 
the  treaty  will  Involve  a  serious  risk  for 
the  continued  capability  of  UJ3.  missiles 
to  penetrate  a  Soviet  defensive  system. 
Answer:  As  has  been  ably  stated  by 
Senator  Anderson  the  problems  of  main- 
taining the  reliability  of  our  weapons 
systems  have  httle  to  do  with  the  atmos- 
pheric tests  prohibited  by  the  treaty. 
Our  complex  procedures  for  determining 
reliability  plus  the  variety  and  size  of 
our  penetration  system  will  remain  under 
the  treaty  the  basis  for  repeating  in  this 
context  the  oft-expressed  view  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  rely  on  an  offensive  than 
on  a  defensive  weapons  system. 

Fifth.  The  argiunent  has  been  made 
that  the  treaty  would  seriously  affect  our 
development  of  an  effective  antl-ballis- 
tic-missile  system. 

Answer:  It  is  the  conclusion  of  the 
best  informed  expert  in  the  field.  Dr. 
Brown,  together  with  most  of  the  com- 
petent scientific  and  military  witnesses, 
that  United  States-Soviet  ABM  develop- 
ment efforts  in  resolving  the  problems 
of  an  effective  ABM  system  are  compa- 
rable in  magnitude  and  success  and  that 
future  U.S.  development  will,  regardless 
of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  be  «on- 
cemed  chiefly  with  difficulties  largely 
unrelated  to  the  relatively  simple  nu- 
clear compjonent  of  the  system. 

Sixth.  The  argimtient  has  been  made 
that  the  Soviets  may  have  bested  us  in 
developing  an  effective  counterforce 
threatening  the  survival  of  our  second- 
strike  capability. 

Answer:  The  variety  and  dispersal  of 
our  land,  sea,  and  airborne  second-strike 
force,  including  in  the  near  future  air- 
borne command  and  control  posts,  pliis 
the  extreme  hardening  of  the  land-based 
portion  of  that  force  based  on  our  own 
experiei^ce  as  to  its  vulnerability  from 
tests  conducted  in  the  past,  provide 
strong  assurance  that  Secretary  Mc- 
Naraara  is  right  in  asserting  that  "the 
U.S.  strategic  missile  force  is  designed  to 
survive  and  it  will  survive. ' 

Seventh.  The  argument  has  been  made 
tliat  the  Soviets  may  have  bested  us  in 
developing  knowledge  of  the  effects  of 
high-altitude  nuclear  weapons  tests. 

Answer:  The  evldeiwse  with  respect  to 
high-altitude  tests  carried  out  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  effects  of 
nuclear  bursts  on  communications,  ra- 
dar, and  on  nuclear  weapons  is  that  So- 
viet and  United  States  experience  is 
roughly  the  same. 

Eighth.  The  argument  has  been  made 
that.  Irrespective  of  our  national  will- 
power, our  scientific  laboratories  wiU  In- 
evitably deteriorate  as  a  result  of  the  test 
ban. 

Answer:  The  test  ban  relates  to  what 
is  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  scientific 
and  technological  problems  which  con- 
front us  in  this  area  which  no  doubt  ex- 
plains why.  during  the  3 -year  morato- 
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rium.  laboratory  personnel  grew  by  some 
50  percent  and  why  little  fear  was  ex- 
pressed with  regard  to  this  argument  by 
the  witnesses. 

Ninth.  The  argument  has  been  made 
that  irrespective  of  our  right  of  immedi- 
ate resumption  of  testing  In  the  face  of 
any  violation  of  the  treaty,  we  may  be 
left  behind  because  of  the  gains  experi- 
enced in  the  series  of  tests  violating  the 
treaty. 

Answer:  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
other  military  witnesses  have  denied  that 
any  absolute  advantage  could  be  con- 
ferred on  the  Soviets  simply  from  one 
series  of  tests  while  the  scientific  wit- 
nesses assured  the  committee  that  the 
'  United  States  could  be  ready  to  conduct 
proof  tests  within  1  month  and  weapons 
effects  tests  within  6  months  following 
any  violation. 


A  YOM  EOPPUR  GREETING 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
Yom  Kippur.  the  day  of  atonement,  is 
beyond  question  the  holiest  of  Jewish 
holy  days.  It  is  therefore,  in  many  re- 
spects, a  solemn  occasion,  on  which  the 
Jewish  people  of  the  world  reflect  upon 
the  past  and  plan  for  the  future,  with 
the  object  of  self -improvement  foremost 
In  their  minds. 

Many  prayers  are  recited  on  this  day. 
in  which  much  Is  made  of  prayer,  itself, 
repentance  and  charity,  the  three  pillars 
of  the  Yom  Kippur  service.  Wrongs  are 
admitted,  prayers  are  sent  up  beseeching 
the  assistance  of  the  Almighty  In  the 
search  for  purity  of  heart,  and  promises 
are  made  to  assist  the  less  fortunate 
people  of  the  world  In  their  heartrending 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

All  America  can  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  Yom  Kippur.  becaiise  Americans, 
as  a  people,  are  inclined  to  follow  the 
same  policies,  involving  prayer,  repent- 
ance and  charity;  and  all  Americans 
have  the  responsibility  by  their  national 
heritage,  to  Indorse  the  cause  of  the 
unfortunate  and  the  downtrodden  in 
every  comer  of  the  globe. 

On  this  occasion.  In  the  midst  of  the 
Jewish  holy  days  let  all  of  us  pray  to- 
gether— Jews  and  Christians  alike — that 
the  time  will  come  when  mankind  every- 
where will  truly  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
dignity,  security,  freedom,  and  justice. 
For  herein  lies  the  meaning  of  the  Yom 
Kippur  spirit,  and  the  spirit  of  America, 
as  well. 


WELL-DESERVED    TRIBUTE    TO 
VICE  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  a  most  interesting  column  by 
Gould  Lincoln  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  recently  commenting  on  the 
great  success  of  Vice  President  Johnson's 
visit  to  the  Scandinavian  countries. 
The  warmth  and  charm  of  the  Texas 
statesman  obviously  captured  the  hearts 
of  our  Scandinavian  friends,  just  as  he 
has  won  the  admiration  of  his  fellow 
Americans.  Besides  demonstrating  to 
the  people  of  Scandinavia  the  continu- 
ing loyalty  of  this  country  for  our  Euro- 
pean friends.  I  am  sure  that  the  Vice 
President's  conversations  with  govern- 


mental leaders  on  questions  of  common 
Interest  will  be  most  fruitful  and  help- 
ful. The  column  pays  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  the  diplomatic  abihtles  of  the 
Vice  President  and  I  know  It  will  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  column  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Star.  Sept.  17,  1968) 
Johnson  Again  Able  Ambassadok 
(By  Gould  Lincoln) 
Vice  President  Ltndon  Johnson's  good- 
will tour  of  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
from  which  he  returned  today,  has  been  a 
major  success.  Judging  by  the  warm  recep- 
tions accorded  him,  Mrs.  Johnson  and  their 
daughter,  Lynda  Bird.  The  tour,  which  was 
proposed  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
with  President  Kennedy's  approval,  came 
at  an  excellent  time.  The  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  had  been  negotiated  and  hailed  as  a 
step) — a  first  step — toward  lessening  of  world 
tension,  particularly  between  Communist 
Russia  and  her  satellites  and  the  nations  of 
the  West.  It  was  part  of  the  Vice  President's 
mission  to  stress  again  the  need  of  the  West 
to  keep  Its  guard  up — to  maintain  unity  of 
purpose  and  defense  against  any  possible 
Communist  aggression.  This  meant  a 
strengthening  of  KATO — not  a  wealcenlng, 
not  a  time  for  complacency  and  letting  the 
guard  down. 

Not  since  the  Vice  President's  hisUM-lc  and 
successful  trip  to  West  Berlin  in  August 
1961,  a  week  after  the  Communlsto  had 
sealed  off,  with  wire  and  waU.  Bast  Berlin 
from  West  Berlin,  have  the  Vice  President's 
talente  been  \ised  more  effectively.  At  that 
time  the  West  Berliner's  morale  was  at  a  low 
ebb.  and  so  was  that  of  all  West  Germany, 
fearing  that  Britain,  Prance  and  the  United 
States  might  be  lessening  their  determina- 
tion to  maintain  the  freedom  of  West  Ber- 
lin. Mr.  Johnson  gave  them  the  reassurance 
they  needed,  along  with  a  pledge  that  this 
country  would  live  up  to  its  promises  to  the 
people  of  West  Berlin. 

And  at  the  same  time  President  Kennedy 
sent  the  Vice  President  to  West  Berlin, 
he  ordered  1,500  additional  U.S.  troop* 
to  join  the  11,000  already  in  that  city.  A 
mllUon  West  Berllners  turned  out  to  wel- 
come and  to  cheer  the  arrival  o*  the  Vice 
President.  At  one  point,  he  hopped  out  of 
his  automobile  and  walked  briskly  along  for 
five  blocks,  shaking  hands  with  the  West 
Berllners  and  stopping  to  kiss  babies. 

KENTWS     vs.     VLXOOX 

It  was  with  the  same  friendly  handclasps 
that  the  Vice  President  met  the  thousands 
of  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Finlanders,  and  Danes 
who  greeted  him  on  his  arrival  In  their  coun- 
tries on  the  latest  trip.  HU  last  visit  was 
to  Iceland  heton  his  final  flight  back  to  the 
United  States.  The  tall  Texan  has  an  apti- 
tude for  making  friends,  and  winning  the 
confidence  of  people.  While  the  trip  was  not 
made  under  such  dramatic  conditions  and 
during  such  stress  as  was  his  visit  to  West 
Berlin  a  years  ago,  it  nevertheless  had  its 
value,  at  a  time  when  there  has  been  much 
suggestion  that  United  States  and  Britain 
were  Inclined  to  ease  off,  to  let  the  nations 
of  Western  Europe  look  to  themselves.  As 
he  did  in  West  Germany  and  West  Berlin, 
the  Vice  President  pledged  again  and  again 
the  willingness  of  the  United  States  to  ful- 
fill 100  percent  its  obligations. 

Geographically,  these  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries border  or  are  close  to  Soviet  territory 
to  the  North  and  West  of  Russia.  Their  co- 
operation, in  case  of  need  in  any  crisis  with 
the  Communists,  would  be  valuaWe.  They 
are  in  position  to  block  the  straits  leading 
into  the  Baltic  Sea,  Russia's  way  out  by  water 


to  the  North  Sea  and  far  reaches  of  the 
Atlantic.  In  the  past,  these  ooimtriec  have 
not  had  an  opportxinlty  to  see  and  welcome 
a  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and  it 
was  a  good  stroke,  diplomatically  as  well  as 
realistically,  to  send  Mr.  Johnson  among 
them. 

SAMPLK  or  KZACnoir 

A  sample  of  how  the  Swedes  felt  about  his 
visit  is  contained  in  an  editorial  appearing 
in  Ny  Tld  (Social  Democratic)  published  in 
Goteborg,  which  reads  In  part:  "The  Swedes 
can  feel  proud  now  that  for  the  first  time 
they  are  paid  a  visit  by  a  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  Goteborgers  also 
feel  proud  as  the  program  provides  room  for  a 
quick  viclt  to  their  city.  Since  we  are  not 
allied  with  the  United  States  (Sweden  re- 
mained neutral  in  the  last  world  war)  there 
are  hardly  any  \irgent  reasons  for  either 
President  Kennedy  or  his  alternate  to  con- 
trol on  the  spot  the  tenure  of  our  relations. 
When,  nevertheless  we  receive  a  visit  It  prob- 
ably Is  because  we  mean,  or  are  considered  to 
mean,  something  In  the  world.  Ltndow 
Johnson  has  been  give  a  much  better  recep- 
tion in  the  Swedish  press  than  Nlklta  Khru- 
shchev, both  when  the  latter  canceled  his 
visit  after  the  press  attacks  and  when  some 
newspapers  now  want  him  to  cancel  It  anew." 
The  editorial  spoke  highly  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
abilities. 

In  Denmark,  the  Vice  President  called  for 
continued  NATO  defense  efforts,  and  he 
voiced  the  same  plea  in  Norway.  He  im- 
pressed on  their  leaders  the  need  for  being 
on  guard  in  periods  of  relative  relaxation — 
such  as  that  which  may  follow  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  test  ban  treaty.  He  received 
assurance  on  their  part. 

The  Vice  President  discussed  many  other 
questions  of  interest,  like  shipping  and 
trade.  He  stUI  baa  his  report  to  make  to 
the  President,  which  he  is  expected  to  do 
promptly. 

NIKOLA  PETKOV,  PTGHTER  FOR 
FREEDOM 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  Bulgarians  are  rightly  proud 
of  their  many  brave  and  outstanding 
warriors  and  dedicated  leaders.  Among 
these  the  late  Nikola  Petkov  holds  a  high 
place.  For  his  Intrepid  ways,  for  his 
honesty,  for  his  devotion  and  dedication 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  Bulgarian 
people,  and  above  all  for  the  courageous 
and  stout-hearted  stand  he  took  against 
the  foes  of  freedom,  he  Is  considered  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  and  out^xxken 
champions  of  freedom  In  the  Balkans 
fr<»n  the  late  1930's  untU  his  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  Communists  on  September 
23   1947. 

The  political  history  of  the  Bulgarian 
people  has  had  its  ups  and  downs,  but 
during  most  of  this  century  the  Bulgari- 
ans have  been  victims  of  many  misfor- 
tunes which  they  could  do  little  to  pre- 
vent. TTiey  were  drawn  into  Iwth  World 
Wars,  and  in  both  they  suffered  irretriev- 
able losses.  During  the  last  one  they 
were  forced  to  yield  to  the  Axis  side. 
Then  late  in  that  war  they  turned 
around  and  fought  the  Nazis  to  regain 
thrir  freedom.  As  we  all  know,  they  did 
not  regain  their  well-earned  freedom  be- 
cause the  men  In  the  Kremlin  had  de- 
cided that  the  Bulgarians  must  be 
taught,  much  against  their  will,  to  live 
imder  a  Communist  government.  Of 
course,  neither  the  government  of  this 
country  nor  the  British  approved  of 
StaUn's  way  of  dlsposliig  the  fate  of  the 
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BoigarlMUi.  taut  SUUn's  TiewB  and  <lecl- 
slon  prerafled  In  the  end  becaaae  W« 
forces  were  In  control  of  the  ooantry 
while  we  and  the  British  had  no  force 
there. 

In  the  ensuing  connict  within  Bulgaria, 
the   issue   at  flra*  waa   whether   there 
ghoukl  be  real  national  freedom,  or  mere 
dependence  on  aome  major  power.    ]to 
this  the  Cotnmunlflta  obvkwsly  preferred 
and  advocated  doee  alliance  and  depend- 
ence on  the  Soviet  Union.   Oppoedng  the 
Communists  were  the  Socialists,  Demo- 
crats, and  the  Agrarians,  who  held  the 
Tiew  that  their  freedom  vnd  independ- 
ence dKJUld  not  be  compromised.    The 
Bulgarian    Agrarian    XJnlon     was    the 
strongest  party,  m  fact.   Its  veteran  lead- 
er. Ouichev*™®'^  to  be  the  most  un- 
compromlsmg  opponent  of  communism, 
was  put  in  iail  at  the  outset.     Nikola 
Petkov  and  other  Agrarian  leaders  felt  at 
the  beginning  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
work  in  ooalitiOQ  with  the  Communists. 
But  as  events  turned  out,  he  had  to  flght 
not  only  against  his  political  adversaries 
within  the  country,  but  he  was  also  fight- 
ing Soviet  Ideology,  and.  as  such,  waging 
a  losing  war  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
By  early  1M7.  as  the  Communists  consol- 
ifbited  and  strengthened  their  position 
ttnwngh  rigged  eleetkms,  it  seaned  dear 
that  Petkov  and  the  remnants  <rf  his  loyal 
supporters  were  doomed.    But  this  was 
done  by  astute  Communists  In  stages,  m 
a  mockery  of  due  process  of  law. 

In  tbe  several  coalition  governments 
formed  from  i»44  to  1047.  Fetkov  bMl  a 
plAce.  e<ten  as  Minister  without  portfolio, 
for  the  Communists  did  not  dare  to  ex- 
clude him  before  signing  of  the  peace 
treaty.  And  from  his  Cabinet  position  he 
could  see  the  wortdng  of  people's  demo- 
cratic systems  as  understood  and  prac- 
ticed by  tbe  OooBminlsii.    He  erlddsed 
and   condemned   the    Communisto   for 
ttaetr  iotnmaaitr,  for  their  caltousnpaa. 
and  for  thdr  dlsbitereetedness  in  the 
wtUbre  of  the  Bul8ailan&   In  and  out  of 
Parliament,  he  was  then  the  most  out- 
spoken critic  of  the  wnrngdotncs.    As 
tbca*  ertticiams  became  daaaglnc  to  the 
Communists,  Petkor  was  arrested  whUe 
upt^K^wy  In  Parliament  on  June  6.  1947. 
He  was  tried  on  charges  of  conspiring  to 
overthrow  the  government,  found  gull^. 
and  was  hanged  on  Septcmker  23.  16 
yeaxB  aga   Today  we  hooor  the  memory 
of  tl^  dauntless,  and  daring,  and  devoted 
champion  of  real  freedom  In  Bulgaria. 
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ttles  that  invited  their  assistance. 
Vohmteera  would  be  on  leave  and  eon- 
ttmae  to  receive  their  salaries  from  their 
oompaniea. 

Mr.  President,  this  plan  deserves  seri- 
ous attmtton  particularly  at  a  time  when 
foreign  akl  is  under  pressure  in  Con- 
gress. Private  enterprise  is  eminently 
(|ualifled  to  assist  developing  countries 
With  the  complex  knowledge  reqiiired  in 
modem  production,  distribution,  and 
flnancing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
iimes  on  September  17  on  this  subject 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 
t  There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
;  follows. 


iFroE 


BUSINESSBfEirS  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  JAVrra  Mr.  Prealdeiit.  I  want  to 
eaU  to  tba  attentton  o<  the  Senate  a  very 
iB^ortant  proposal  made  by  Davkl 
RoefcefeUer.  president  9i  the  Chase  ifaa- 
hattaa  Bank,  at  the  opening  session  of 
the  IZth  Internatianal  Management 
Cbngieaa  in  New  York. 

In  Ills  spsocfa  Mr.  RoekefcUer  piopused 
the  fittt'^-**"*— **^  of  a  biMinsHi  eounter- 
part  s<  the  Peaes  corps,  to  be  piivat^fl- 
nanoed.  to  help  firms  in  undenlevelopod 
countries.  Votamteexs,  drawn  from  tbe 
managerial  ranks  of  firms  In  Indnstrl- 
allaed  countries,  woukl  serve  lor  3  to  S 
years  in  units  ssstgnsfi  to  plan  and  orga» 
niae  apccial  indnstrlid  projects  in  ocwi- 


IFrom  The  New  York  (NY.)  -nines,  Sept.  17. 
19631 
CK  Corps  Plak  Givin  to  Bpsmma — 
David  Bocxxfklij«  Picnnu*  VoLUKmni 
Task  Fo«cx  or  Pbk«  Ektskpuse — Mxac- 
n■^^g  To  Kxxp  Pat — Smvicx  AnacD  at  Db- 
VILOPIMO  COUNTBIXS — Invttations  Woulo 
B>    RSQVIKKD 

(By  BniMSan  M.  Jones) 
'  A  bminess  co\interpart  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Was  proposed  yesterday  by  Dsvld  Rockefeller 
in  a  keynote  speech  that  opened  the  13th 
tntematlonal  Management  Congress  at  the 
New  York  Hilton  Hotel. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  president  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  envisioned  a  volnnteer 
**managerlal  task  force  of  free  enterprise" 
drawn  from  companies  tn  todnstrlal 
countries. 

Members  would  serve  from  2  to  3  years 
In  units  assigned  to  plan  and  organize 
special  projects  In  conntrles  that  Invited 
their  assistance.  Mr.  Rockefeller  said.  Their 
services  would  be  available  primarily  to  de- 
veloping countries,  he  added. 

INVrrATTON    TO    as    MSZDZD 

•TJnder  no  circumstances,"  Mr.  Rockefeller 
stressed,  "would  they  be  forced  upon  a  nation 
mgalnst  Its  wUl."*  Ttaey  would  go  only  by 
ULvttatlon  and  wooM  work  on  projects 
SMmed  sHentlaJ  to  tbmX,  eountryl  economic 
devetoptnent,  he  said. 

Uhder  the  task  force  plan,  whldi  Mr.  Rock- 
ef^er  said  was  sketched  In  broad  terms, 
members  would  continue  to  receive  full  sal- 
ary s"**  fringe  benefits  from  tbetr  companies. 

He  proposed  that  the  Initiative  for  the  pro- 
gram be  private  and  come  from  such  a 
worldwide  body  as  the  Committee  Interna- 
tional de  I'Organlsatlon  Scientiflque. 

TBBSB  raOOaaiTB   ATTXMV 

Tfate  organisation  Is  the  sponsor  <rf  the 
week-long  triennial  management  congrees, 
which  waa  atte>i<led  by  more  than  3,000  per- 
aoBs  from  about  70  countrtce  yesterday. 

The  host  for  tbe  meetmg  U  the  CouneU 
for  Internatianal  rrogreas  la  Management, 
tiM  UjS.  aflUlate  or  the  worldwide  body. 

Mr.  BioekefeUer.  chairman  ot  the  advisory 
rrenmtttfx  of  the  Management  Congrees.  was 
one  e<  aeverml  leading  eaacuttvee  who  ad- 
diamed  plenary  seaelaBe  of  the  conference 
yeeterday. 

Otter  speakers  were  FiedcrlOlt  R.  Kappel, 
chairman  of  tbe  Amertean  Tetapbone  A  Jele- 
grapfa  Co4  Knrtoo  Btgnemi,  managing  dfaee- 
tor  ot  the  Nestle  Allmenetana  Oa  at  Swttaar- 
]MwtA  and  Bslplfc  J.  Oordlner,  chairman  ot 
the  General  Elaetrle  Ca 

A  paper  prepared  tor  the  opening  seeslon 
by  Xiouls  Armand.  former  president  of  the 
rreneh  Vatkmal  RaUways.  was  read  at  tke 
fryffn»»«f  seerton  by  Pierre  liijeenT,  president 
ef  tHe  y>eMsn  Natlenal  Meiiii— mnt  Aaao- 
etatton.  Mr.  AnnanS  was  snaMe  to  atteaid 
\bm  Congrees  because  at  ^i»  healtiL 


The  opening  session  also  heard  a  message 
from  U  Thant.  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  an  address  of  welcome 
by  Mayor  Wagner. 

Prompted  by  the  Congress  theme  of  "Hu- 
man l>rogress  Througli  Better  Management." 
most  speakers  emphaslzBd  buslnees  respon- 
slbiUUes  In  rapidly  changing  social  and  tech- 
nical oondlUons  throughoirt  the  world. 

Many  speakers  related  these  responsibil- 
ities to  the  worldwide  surge  for  prosperity,  to 
the  benefits  and  limitations  of  automation 
and  economic  planning  and  to  the  need  to 
maintain  Individuality  and  Inventiveness. 

COOPDUnON    OSCED 

"While  we  compete  as  businessmen."  Mr. 
Rockefeller  declared,  "we  must  collaborate 
as  managers  and  pubMc-splrlted  citizens  of 
the  world  In  carrying  forward  the  historic 
revolution  of  our  time  In  the  way  people 
everywhere  desire — the  way  of  higher  Uvlng 
standards,  greater  Individual  liberty,  doeer 
cooperation  among  nations  in  maintaining 
peace." 

Mr.  Rockefeller  also  said,  "One  thing  that 
automation  cannot  do  is  solve  the  problems 
It  is  creating.  This  is  something  that  only 
hiiman  brains  can  accomplish 

"The  manager's  prime  opportonlty.  as  I 
see  it,  is  to  match  technological  advaiMse 
with  the  kind  of  social  Inventiveness  that 
will  Uke  the  pain  out  of  human  progress." 
APvaovAi.  eivsN 
Mr  Rockefeller's  proposals  received  gen- 
eral approval  among  Congrees  participants. 
He  said  after  his  speech  that  further  de- 
velopment of  the  plan  would  depend  on  the 
reaction  from  private  compianles. 

Albrecht  M.  Lederer,  president  of  the  Com- 
It*  International  de  rorganlsatlon  Scienti- 
flque, said  the  organization's  board  woiild 
give  formal  consideration  to  the  plan.  He 
indicated  a  probable  favorable  action. 

Management  olBclals  said  some  seminars 
and  projects  had  been  carried  out  by  man- 
agement organisations  to  help  developing 
countries,  but  nothing  had  been  attempted 
on  the  large  scale  propoeed  by  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  commented  after  his  speech 
that  his  plan  was  a  counterpart  of  the  Peace 

Corp*- 

"Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  country's  de- 
velopment plans  called  for  a  major  textile 
mlU.  One  unit  of  volunteers  might  be  as- 
signed to  get  this  project  underway  and  over- 
see  Its  operations  through  the  difBcolt  form- 
ative period." 

He  cited  other  examples  of  poeslble  task 
force  work  as  aid  to  schools  throQgh  bnal- 
ness  courses,  management  Institutes,  man- 
ager-training programs  and  similar  activi- 
ties. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  acknowledged  that  his  plan 
involved  difficult  problem*  at  procedure  as 
wen  as  Government  and  corporate  policies, 
but  he  said  tbe  ooocepi  merited  ezamlnatloa 
of  Its  potential  usefulness. 

Mr.  Kappel,  dtstuseiag  the  partnership  of 
business  and  science,  stressed  that  the  free 
market  system  was  the  best  hope  for  -proper 
selective  use  of  science  and  technology  in 
the  public  interest." 

The  force  of  tree-market  competition,  he 
said,  acu  to  keep  technology  In  touch  with 
human  needs  as  wen  as  the  Tiarsh  dhrl- 
pllne  of  proflt  and  loee  that  has  no  patience 
with  the  fantastic  and  is  always  at  war  with 


Mr.  Bignaml  said  that  one  of  Western 
Surope's  problems  was  the  rise  ot  superplan- 
nlng  spurred  by  the  Coaunon  Market.  He 
said  such  "superorganlaaUons"  threatened  to 
make  politicians  ot  businessmen  and  held 
"Inherent  dangers  of  uniformity  and  lack  of 
imagination  and  flexibility.*  ___ 

"We  nnast  never  allow  owrse»vee  to  becoeae 
a  new  race  at  techaoerats,"  the  Neette  execw- 
Uve   Oedared.   "like   a  race   from    another 
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planet  with  no  links  and  ties  with  otn-  past 
and  our  traditions." 

Mr.  Cordlner  stressed  the  need  for  top 
management  to  have  "a  vision  of  the  busi- 
ness," or  what  it  will  be  In  15  or  more  years, 
as  well  as  Its  state  of  development. 

He  saia  there  would  be  a  great  many  more 
highly  diversified  enterprises  on  an  interna- 
tional scale,  where  only  a  few  exist  today. 

Mr.  Armand  developed  in  his  paper  the 
history  of  enterprise  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States  to  the  present,  concerning 
Itself  with  business  responsibility  to  the 
community.  He  said  that,  even  in  Commu- 
nist countries,  this  sense  of  "accountability" 
had  been  showing  Itself. 

He  concluded  that  management  would 
have  to  grow  more  on  lines  of  "collective  au- 
thority" or  teamwork  that  inspired  rather 
than  compelled  cooperation.  He  added  that 
modern  management  would  have  to  reflect 
the  mentality  of  younger  personnel,  geared 
to  seminar  work  In  college,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  more  communications. 

The  Congress  will  begin  a  series  of  spe- 
cialized symposiums  today  along  with  Its 
major  sessions. 


FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OF  LINCOLN 
CENTER  OF  PERFORMING  ARTS- 
NEW  YORK 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  the  Lin- 
coln Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  in 
New  York  City  is  celebrating  its  first  an- 
niversary and  it  gives  every  evidence  of 
fulfilling  the  high  hopes  held  out  for  it. 
Last  night  a  brilliant  audience  in  Phil- 
harmonic Hall  heard  and  saw  a  great  an- 
niversary concert  previewing  the  com- 
panion New  York  State  Theater  of  the 
Performing  Arts  now  rising  in  the  center 
which  will  be  a  companion  institution  to 
the  Metropolitan   Opera  and  Philhar- 
monic Hall  and  Fordham  University  Law 
School — the  Benjamin  A.  Javlt3s  Halls  of 
Law  named  for  my  brother — and  other 
great  edifices  rising  there.     The   great 
stars  who  performed  during   a   1-hour 
CBS    anniversary    telecast    and    there- 
after Included  Ethel  Merman  as  master 
of  ceremonies.  Sally  Ann  Howes,  Veron- 
ica Tyler,  Robert  Merrill  and  the  New 
York  City  Ballet  under  the  choreography 
of  George  Balsoichine  and  with  a  whole 
galaxy  of  stars.    John  D.  Rockefeller  III 
and  Dr.  William  Schuman,  chairman  and 
president  of  Lincoln  Center  spoke.    The 
great   composer  Richard   Rodgers   and 
commentator  Alistair  Cook  introduced 
the  different  parts  of  the  program. 

Also,  it  vmderlines  the  need  for  a  Fed- 
eral program  for  the  arts  throughout  the 
Nation.  Although  there  is  little  likeli- 
hood at  present  that  Congress  will  act  at 
this  session  on  bills  to  establish  a  Federal 
program  of  aid  to  the  arts,  communities 
throughout  the  country  are  moving 
ahead  with  their  own  local  resources 
to  develop  their  cultural  assets.  Hear- 
ings held  last  year  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  my  bill  to 
create  a  U.8.  Arts  Foundation  and  other 
bills  clearly  established  the  need  for  a 
program  to  aid  the  arts,  and  the  bill  was 
favorably  reported  out  by  the  committee. 
The  report  of  August  Heckscher.  the 
President's  special  adviser  on  the  arts, 
strongly  AmphaBig^a  the  challenge  that 
the  Nation  faces  in  this  field.  The  risual 
and  performing  arts  are  a  dynamic  force 
in  the  American  community,  and  the 


need  for  Federal  aid  to  make  American 
artistic  resources  available  in  areas  of 
the  covmtry  not  now  reached  win  con- 
tinue to  grow  more  urgent.  The  forth- 
coming ajwxjintment  of  the  President's 
Advisory  Council  on  the  Arts  Is  an  im- 
portant forward  step,  but  it  only  makes 
more  evident  the  need  for  an  instrument 
like  the  proposed  U.S.  Arts  Foundation 
to  provide  the  necessary  assistance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  the  report  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Schuman,  president  of  the  Lincoln 
Center,  enUtled,  "Have  We  Culture? 
Yes — and  No,"  with  its  emphasis  on  the 
development  of  U.S.  arUsts  and  arts, 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
magazine,  September  22;  and  an  analy- 
sis of  current  State  and  community 
progress  in  the  arts  by  Daniel  Millsap, 
entitled  "Appraisal:  U.S.  Arts  Move- 
ment," which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton International  Art  Letter,  July-Au- 
gust 1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times  magazine. 

Sept.  22.  1963] 
Havs  W«  Culturi?  Yes — and  No:  The 
Posmvi  Aspects.  Sats  the  Head  or  Lin- 
coln Center.  Aee  Evident  in  Our  Multi- 
TXiDE  or  Creators  and  Performers;  the 
Negative,  in  Our  Confusion  of  Popularitt 
With  Merit 

(By  William  Schuman) 
Our  country's  interest  and  activity  in  the 
performing  arts  is  clearly  on  the  rise.  Scores 
of  centers  for  the  arts  are  underway.  Cul- 
ture, as  we  like  to  refer  to  all  these  enter- 
prises, is  now  a  household  word — well,  al- 
most. But  I  wondor  whether  we  are  gen- 
erally aware  of  the  considerations  which 
alone  can  make  of  our  centCTS  more  than 
the  real  estate  ventures  thev  are  sometimes 
accused  of  Ijelng.  These  considerations  raise 
questions  which  are  apposite  as  today  we 
celebrate  the  first  anniversary  of  Lincoln 
Center. 

To  begin  with,  what  is  culture?  It  Is  a 
word  we  use  in  a  variety  of  wajrs  and  for  a 
variety  of  meanings.  We  use  it  in  reference 
to  soil,  pearU,  blood,  beauty,  penicillin,  milk, 
and  In  myriad  other  combinations  to  describe 
sociological  and  anthropological  states  of 
being.  But  In  Its  broadest  meaning  culture 
delineates  the  entire  gamut  of  our  moral. 
spiritual,  esthetic,  and  Intellectual  nature; 
In  short,  the  measure  of  our  civilization. 
While  this  broad  meaning  of  culture  Includes 
our  political  institutions  and.  Indeed,  noth- 
ing less  than  our  social  mores  In  general, 
history  has  bestowed  upon  it  a  quite  specific 
reference  to  the  arts. 

Culture,  then,  is  a  word  that  commands 
respect.  When  we  use  it  in  reUtlon  to  the 
arts,  we  have  a  sense  of  elevation.  We  fancy 
that  we  are  above  the  mundane,  materialistic 
considerations  at  everyday  life  and  have  en- 
tered the  realm  of  pure  esthetic  senslblUtlee. 
In  a  very  real  sense  this  is  so,  yet  any  exam- 
ination of  the  state  of  our  culture  as  a  na- 
tion will  reveal  that,  far  from  escaping  the 
verities  of  ecouomlc,  social  and  i>oUtlcal  in- 
stitutions and  customs,  culture  is  an  integral 
part  of  them.  Culture — the  arts — Uke  prob- 
lems in  plane  geometry,  must  deal  with  the 
given. 

What  is  the  given?  Accurately  to  define 
It  would  eotaU  a  complete  description  of 
life  in  20th  century  America.  Stated  in 
capsule  form  and  no  doubt  oversimplified,  it 
la  the  economic  and  social  conflict  between 
the  democratic  Ideal  (the  common  man)  and 
the  basic  autocracy  of  artistic  standards  im- 
posed by  worits  of  art,  by  the  artist  (the  un- 


common man).  This  conflict  is  at  once  our 
greatest  prohlon  and  most  inspiring 
opportunity. 

Democracy— majority  rule — cannot  exist 
as  such  in  the  actual  practice  of  the  arts.  A 
play  is  not  created  by  a  committee.  A  sym- 
phony orchestra  is  not  a  democratic  Institu- 
tion— if  it  were,  each  player  would  be  given  a 
chance  to  conduct  and  give  his  Inter- 
pretation of  the  composition  being  per- 
formed. No,  of  necessity  the  orchestra  is  and 
must  be  an  absolute  monarchy — the  conduc- 
tor Is  king.  And  yet  the  arts  in  otir  society 
enrich  life,  not  because  of  the  limitations 
Imposed  by  criteria  lor  mass  acceptability, 
but  rather  by  the  opportunities  offered  by 
mass  expostire  and  education.  A  society 
which,  for  all  Its  shortcomings,  has  the 
potential  to  Insure  accessibUity  to  all  of  the 
riches  of  art  and.  at  the  same  time,  guaran- 
tee artistic  freedom,  is  a  dynamic  society. 

This  Is  the  key  to  true  democracy  of  the 
arts.  And  I  believe  that  this  is  the  dlrectloa 
m  which  America  has  been  moving.  Buto 
what  of  now?  Are  we  In  fact  a  cultured  na- 
tion? The  answer  is  to  be  found  In  a  series 
of  yeas  and  nays,  somewhere  between  the 
Inflated  cries  of  a  "cultural  explosion"  and 
the  counterclaims  of  a  "cultural  wasteland." 
That  we  are  making  headway  Is,  to  my 
mind,  beyond  dispute.  The  performing  arts 
have  a  place  in  our  consciousness  astonish- 
ingly different  from  that  of  only  a  decade  or 
two  ago.  WhUe  this  difference  can  be  gaged 
in  the  tangible  evidence  of  the  facilities  we 
are  erecting  all  over  the  country  to  house 
our  artUts,  the  true  measure  of  our  advance 
stems  from  the  reasons  we  are  building  such 
facilities.  Over  the  years  our  composers, 
choreographers  and  playwrights  have  been 
producing  the  works  which  alone  can  form 
the  l>asls  of  a  national  culture  in  the  per- 
forming arts. 

Without  the  creation  of  new  works,  the 
performing  arts  would  become  the  exclusive 
domain  of  the  past;  there  would  be  a  lack 
of  nourishment  at  the  source  anu  In  conse- 
quence no  expression  from  the  men  of  our 
time.  In  America,  we  have,  in  this  respect, 
reason  for  Increasing  satisfaction.  The 
creative  aspect  of  our  artistic  life,  despite 
many  problems,  is  one  of  health.  In  music, 
the  theater,  the  danoe,  the  film,  we  have  oiu: 
high-level  creators  who  can  take  their  places 
with  the  most  gifted  of  the  world  imd,  what 
U  more,  whose  diversity  of  styles,  techniques, 
estheUcs  are  paralleled  in  no  other  country. 
In  music,  our  composers  have  long  since 
established  themselves  as  master  craftsmen. 
This  is  even  more  impressive  when  one  real- 
izes that  the  arrival  on  the  scene  of  the 
American  composer  no  longer  subservient  to 
the  European  master  is  wholly  of  this  cen- 
tury and.  for  all  practical  matters,  a  develop- 
ment since  the  twenties.  To  be  sure,  there 
were  gifted  American  composers  before  that 
time,  but  not  in  any  sense  comparable  with 
the  rlchea  we  have  today.  American  com- 
posers range  from  the  most  conservative, 
through  the  middle-ground  creators,  all  tbe 
way  to  those  employing  the  most  advanced 
experimental  techniques. 

In  education  we  have  our  great  profes- 
sional music  schools  and  centers  of  high-level 
Instruction  In  drama  and  dance.  But  our 
Interest  in  education  in  the  arts  is  not 
limited  to  professional  training.  Nowhere 
In  the  world  are  the  arts  so  much  a  part  of 
general  education  as  In  this  country — from 
elementary  school  through  the  university. 
To  be  sure,  the  quality  of  Instruction  varies. 
At  Its  best,  and  Its  best  is  on  the  rise,  there 
Is  recognition  that  the  arts  are  the  stuff  of 
general  education,  that  instruction  In  their 
practices  and  exposure  to  their  wonders  is 
rightfully  the  domain  of  liberal  education. 
There  is  conviction,  despite  the  understand- 
able emphasis  these  days  on  the  sciencee 
and  mathematics  that  the  arts  are  meaning- 
ful hi  ways  only  to  be  discovered  through 
direct  experience. 
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In  the  choreographic  world,  we  have  oiir 
"modem  dance"  choreographers  who  have 
developed  styles  of  their  own,  unprecedented 
In  the  world  at  dance  "vocabulary."  We 
also  have  our  traditional  ballet  masters. 
And  we  have  created  }azz  works  that  are 
wholly  fresh.  Our  dance  encompasses  an 
enormous  range,  from  the  popular  and  inven- 
tive developments  in  our  music  theater  to 
experlmenu  that  try  the  most  liberal  eyes 
(and  ears). 

In  the  theater  and  in  the  production  of 
films,  it  Is  clear  that  only  a  small  percentage 
of  ova  efforts  can  be  considered  other  than 
routine,  commercially  motivated  enterprises. 
Yet  America  has  produced  some  outstanding 
films  and  plays.  In  our  theater,  while  our 
national  literature  is  still  limited,  lu  best 
is  of  an  extraordinarUy  high  quality.  Fur- 
thermore, we  do  have  gifted  writers  today 
who  are  adding  to  this  heritage.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  as  our  interest  In  serious  art 
continues  to  develop,  efforts  in  the  theater 
and  In  films  of  high  artutlc  order  will  in- 
crease. 

The  skill  of  American  performers  is  taken 
for  granted,  which  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
compliment  that  we  can  pay  them.  Yet  we 
should  reallae  that  in  music  and  dance,  at 
least,  our  superb  artists  are  of  recent  vintage. 
As  for  our  leading  symphony  orchestras, 
they  have  few  peers;  the  extent  of  our  activ- 
ities and  developments  in  this  phase  of 
music  is  nothing  short  of  sensational. 

Tot  all  our  progress,  however,  we  often 
tend  to  assxime  that  the  grass  is  greener  else- 
where. When  we  compare  our  achievements 
and  Institutions  in  the  arts  with  those  of 
other  countries,  we  are  liable  to  fall  into 
two  kinds  of  provincialism:  the  negative 
provincialism  of  the  pseudosophistlcate  ex- 
patriate variety,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
excessive  and  chauvinistic  claims  that  come 
from  100-percent  Americanism  on  the  other. 
We  still  look  to  Kurope  In  ways  unjustified 
by  the  facta  of  our  artistic  life.  We  must 
realize  that  our  country,  which  for  so  many 
years  looked  abroad  for  Its  artists,  has  now 
become,  artistically  speaking,  an  export 
nation.  Not  only  are  American  artists  in 
every  field  highly  regarded  the  world  round, 
but  large  numbers  of  students  from  abroad 
now  come  to  this  country  for  their  art 
ed\}catlon. 

Yet  we  still  reveal  feelings  of  inferiority  In 
the  discrimination  we  often  practice  in  this 
cotintry  against  our  own  artists.  Such  dis- 
crimination— when  it  exists,  for  example, 
with  the  American  conductor  or  performer 
who  feels  obliged  to  Impress  foreign  audi- 
ences before  he  can  be  accepted  at  home^^ 
U  not  only  unjustified,  but  inimical  to  the 
development  of  indigenous  art. 

One  asks  no  special  favor  for  the  native 
artists,  especially  in  a  day  when,  more  than 
ever  before,  we  are  seeking  to  minimize  na- 
tional barriers.  (Certainly  the  arts  have 
proved  to  be  particularly  well-suited  to  has- 
ten this  process.)  However,  the  first  respon- 
sibility for  the  development  of  artistic  life 
begins  in  one's  own  community.  And  such 
recognition  is  In  no  way  Incompatible  with 
an  International  point  of  view.  We  should 
compare  our  achievements  with  those  of 
other  nations,  not  In  a  sense  of  competition 
but  for  the  enlightenment  such  comparison 
can  shed  To  be  meaningful,  this  comparison 
must  preclude  emotional  Judgments.  And 
this  Is  exceedingly  difficult  because' the  arts 
are  ammvmltlon  In  the  world's  Ideological 
struggle. 

^^ecause  the  arts  have  been  Injected  Into 
the  cold  war,  we  have  a  particular  Interest  In 
comparing  our  own  achievements  with  those 
of  the  Soviet  ITnlon  and  its  satellites.  We 
are  struck  hnmedlately  by  the  fact  that  In 
the  Soviet  Union  the  art  Is  official  and  there- 
fore controlled.  This  concept  is  abhorrent 
to  OS.    We  don't  believe  In  official  aiX  or  in 


official  anything  else.  We  believe  that  it  is  a 
terrible  price  to  pay  for  artistic  riches.  We 
would  all  rather  function  within  the  limita- 
tions of  our  own  constantly  developing  and 
emerging  society  than  be  given  all  the  mate- 
rial support  required  for  an  abundant  artistic 
Ufe  minus  its  most  precious  ingredient — 
freedom  of  expression. 

Knowing  that  the  riches  of  artistic  life  in 
totalitarian  countries  carry  a  price  tag  of 
control  which  we  would  never  pay  should 
not.  however,  blind  us  to  the  achlevemenU 
of  that  art.  Let  us  recognize  that  In  the 
Socialist  totalitarian  countries  the  arts  con- 
trolled by  the  state  are  also  handsomely  en- 
riched by  the  body  politic. 

The  artistic  life  is  abundant  and  the  op- 
portunities in  the  major  cities,  at  least,  for 
the  populace  at  large  to  attend  artistic  events 
at  reasonable  prices  has  been  widely  reported 
as  far  exceeding  anything   that  we  have  In 
this    country.     The    arts    have    an    enviable 
place  In  the  scheme  of  national  Importance. 
I  Paid  education  Is  guarnnteed  for  all  talented 
I  youngsters,  as  Is  employment  for  all  artists, 
young  and  old.    li  we  could,  for  a  moment, 
j  overlook   artistic   control,  all   of   this  would 
seem  paradise   to   any   American    artist — no 
economic  problems  and  a  place  of  honor  in 
society. 

But  there  are  negatives  attendant  to  artis- 
tic control  which  affect  the  arts  themselves 
In  a  fundamental  way.  While  the  technical 
!  achievements  of  the  Iron  Curtain  artists 
have  been  widely  admired  In  this  country 
and  elsewhere,  knowledgeable  observers  have 
all  remarked  on  the  lack  of  variety,  the 
ignorance  of  movements,  techniques  and  new 
forms  flourishing  In  the  healthy  artistic 
turmoil  existing  in  free  societies. 

If  there  are  negatives  in  the  Socialist  to- 
talitarian countries,  we  certainly  are  not 
without  our  own.  Otir  finest  achievements 
have  come  about  despite  a  basic  artutic 
problem  that  runs  counter  to  our  national 
thinking.  For  the  arts  require  of  democracy 
a  freedom  In  addition  to  those  we  all  cherish : 
the  freedom  to  fall. 

What  an  un-American  thought.  The  free 
I  enterprise  system  was  built  on  success,  not 
failure.  Why,  therefore,  should  the  arts  re- 
quire special  consideration  In  our  scale  of 
things?  But  curiously,  It  Is  not  special  con- 
sideration, but  similar  consideration,  which 
would  give  the  arts  freedom  to  fall.  If  we 
compare  artistic  life  with  corporate  life  we 
see  at  a  glance  the  similarity  and  the  dis- 
crepancy. Otir  great  corporations  operate 
research  divisions  and  even  the  smallest 
business  seeks  to  develop  new  avenues  of 
exploration.  In  business  research,  as  In 
artistic  creation,  there  la  the  same  cycle  of 
experimentation,  frustraUon  and,  often,  fail- 
ure before  ultimate  success.  But  in  busi- 
ness the  product  Is  not  marketed  until  suc- 
cess can  reasonably  be  predicted. 

Here  is  the  difference.  The  arts  need  a 
public  laboratory  (an  audience)  which  does 
not  evaluate  every  effort  solely  In  terms  of 
box  office  returns.  And  what,  one  may  ask, 
is  wrong  with  the  box  office  as  a  barometer? 
If  the  art  being  produced  doesn't  have  a 
large  enough  audience  to  support  It,  why 
bother? 

We  must  bother  because  our  present  cir- 
cle Is  a  vicious  one.     The  new  play  Is  pro- 
vocative,  but   a   production   cannot   be    ar- 
ranged becaxise  there  Is  scant  chance  of  dol- 
lar success.     The  new  symphony  Is  by  a  bril- 
I  llantly  talented  composer,  but  It  better  not 
!  be  programed  because  the  audience  might 
become  restive.     Why  engage  the  fine  string 
quartet  when   a  name  soloist  In  a  conven- 
tional program  will   be  safer?     But.  wait  a 
minute.    What  are  we  suggesting  here:  that 
the  arts  must  be  "far  out,"  must  lose  money, 
'  need    not   please    audiences?     Yes    and    no. 
The  pMirallel  between  the  arts  and  businesa 


marketing  procedures  is  valid  but  only  up  to 
a  point. 

Just  as  business  exists  on  staples  con- 
sistently In  demand,  so  do  the  arts  have  a 
great  treasure  house  of  widely  acclaimed 
works  and  performers.  But,  as  in  business, 
there  must  be  constant  research  for  new 
products.  In  art.  the  new  products  may 
please  (as  some  of  the  best  do  and  always 
have)  or  may  outrage  (as  some  of  the  best 
do  and  always  have)  but,  in  any  case,  there 
must  be  ample  opportunity  for  exposure. 
And.  unlike  the  procedures  of  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  new  products  which,  hav- 
ing been  carefully  pretested,  give  promise  of 
success,  the  arts  can  only  be  evaluated 
through    actual    performance. 

This  Is  a  dilemma  which  Is  basic  to  the 
functioning  of  art  In  a  society  which  does 
not  forgive  failure.  There  must  be  the 
courage  to  face  even  predictable  failure  If 
there  Is  conviction  of  artistic  worth.  There 
are  precious  few  artists,  managers  or  laymen 
who  are  willing  to  meet  this  dilemma  or  who 
can  afford  to.  Part  of  the  problem  stems 
from  the  show-business  pyschology  which 
reaches  Into  every  facet  of  American  life. 

As  everyone  knows,  "There's  no  business 
like  show  business."  What  Is  the  problem? 
The  problem  begins  when  the  criteria  of 
show  business  are  applied  to  activities  which 
canont  be  adjusted  to  such  limiting  require- 
menu.  The  problem  lies  in  the  practice  of 
evaluating  worth  in  terms  of  mass  accept- 
ability. That  this  Is  so  often  the  case  In  our 
entertainment-saturated  society  is  no  fault 
of  our  superb  showmen,  but  of  those  who 
adopt  its  methods  and  Judgments  In  enter- 
prises extrinsic  to  its  particulars. 

In  show  business,  the  audience  Is  the  un- 
disputed master.  If  the  show  doesn't  go, 
there  Is  no  second  chance,  not  this  year  or 
any  other  year.  You  either  make  it  or  you 
don't.  The  aim  Is  quite  simple:  to  give  the 
audience  what  it  wants.  You  can  experi- 
ment to  your  heart's  content,  but  If  you  go 
beyond  pleasing  your  patrons  you  close. 
Some  remarkable  men  and  women  have  man- 
aged to  produce  works  of  astonishing  origi- 
nality and  artlstlcs  worth  within  these 
terms — notably  our  g^ifted  theater  composers, 
choreographers  and  designers  and  several  of 
our  playwrights. 

But  compare  this  minority  with  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  lowest  common  denomi- 
nator appeal  to  which  most  mass  entertain- 
ment Is  addressed.  We  do  not  realize,  I  be- 
lieve, the  extent  to  which  constant  expoeiire 
to  the  cheapest  elements  of  the  entertain- 
ment world  has  colored  oxir  national  psyche, 
and  the  confusion  of  values  It  brings  to  the 
arts,  not  to  mention  education  and  even  wor- 
ship. By  show  business  standards  we  cannot 
Justify  the  arts. 

If  the  standards  of  the  artist  were  always 
limited  to  those  of  the  show-business  world 
he  would,  perforce,  have  as  his  ultimate  goal 
entertaining  his  audience  through  the  selec- 
tion or  creation  of  nonprovocatlve  works 
which  would  titillate  rather  than  challenge, 
produced  with  techniques  which  would  daz- 
zle rather  than  probe.  But.  you  ask.  are 
not  the  serious  performing  arts  entertain- 
ing— do  not  their  techniques  dazzle  and  are 
not  their  audiences  pleased?  Yee,  of  course. 
But  there  is  a  vast  difference. 

The  goal  is  to  supply  more  than  entertain- 
ment, more  than  mere  pleasure.  The  stuff 
of  the  performing  arts,  at  their  highest  level. 
Involves  artists  and  works  dedicated  to  noth- 
ing less  than  the  exploration  of  every  con- 
ceivable nuance  of  man's  capacity  for  reve- 
lation through  the  unique  worlds  of  music, 
theater,  and  dance:  worlds  which  cannot  be 
geared  solely  to  the  values  of  show  business 
entertaliunent.  for  they  encompass  far  more. 
Theee  world*  take  us  where  the  artists 
choose  to  lead,  and  whether  this  be  com- 
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fortable  or  pleasing  or  even  entertaining  U 
beside  the  point.  What  matters  is  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  expression — the  dictates  of  one 
man's  Imagination  as  expressed  through  the 
disciplines  of  his  craft.  As  an  audience  we 
are  free  to  accept  or  reject  his  work,  but 
never  to  modify  the  creative  act  through  pre- 
conditioning, through  prior  insistence,  real 
or  implied,  that  It  must  at  all  costs  please,  at 
all  costs  be  a  success.  This  Is  the  realm  of 
the  artist.  ^     .  . , 

Although  there  fcs,  then,  the  undeniable 
dichotomy  between  commerce  and  art,  we 
can.  to  a  large  extent,  solve  the  problem 
through  more  Imaginative  reliance  on  Indi- 
vidual Initiative  and  responsibility. 

The  moat  pressing  need  for  our  institu- 
tions of  the  performing  arts  is  broader  lay 
leadership.  While  It  U  true  that  we  have 
always  enjoyed  the  devoted  services  of  men 
and  women  intwested  In  the  arts,  we  now 
increasingly  require  others.  We  must  have 
the  most  Influential  and  respected  leaders  of 
our  communities — in  business,  labor,  educa- 
tion. Uw  and.  In  fact,  all  principal  areas— 
whether  or  not  such  persons  are  themselves 
devotees  oT  the  arts.  These  leaders  will  re- 
spond They  will  understand  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  arts  to  their  communities  and 
they  alone  can  command  the  support  re- 
quired from  aU  segments. 

The  management  of  artistic  enterprises 
would  gain  immeasurably  from  the  guidance 
of  experienced  businessmen.  If  there  is  a 
minor  ahortcMnlng  in  the  management  of  a 
profitmaking  endeavor,  the  resultant  reduc- 
tion in  the  profit,  while  regrettable.  Isn't 
fatal  A  management  mistake,  however.  In 
the  deficit-financed,  money-raising  world  of 
the  art*  can  result  only  In  an  Increase  of 
red  Ink. 

Too  few  men  of  affairs  are  actually  in- 
volved In  the  running  of  our  art  Institutions. 
That  this  is  so  Is  perhaps  an  offshoot  of  the 
not-diatimt  past  when  the  arts  ww>  con- 
sidered not  quite  manly,  when  the  kid  on  the 
block  did  better  to  carry  a  football  than  a 
fiddle  ca«e.  Something  of  thU  psychology 
persists,  but  It  wont  for  long."'^-^ 

In  planning  the  development  of  our  Instl- 
tuUons  at  the  arts,  we  must  recognize  that 
even  though  their  BUiH»rt  be  eesentlally  that 
of  private  patronage  and  responsibility,  they 
are  nevertheless,  by  the  nature  of  their  fimc- 
tlonlng  at  least  quasi-public  instltutiom. 
Governmental  bodies  at  all  levels  must  In- 
creasingly support  the  arts. 

We  are  awakening  to  the  realization  that 
there  oan  be  Government  concern  and  re- 
sponsibility In  the  arte  without  lose  of  the 
advantages  of  private  enterprise  and  patron- 
age, oC  individual  Initiative  and  responsi- 
bility. We  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
the  argument  of  Oovenunent  control  of  the 
arts  In  this  country  Is  acadnnlc.  No  activity 
of  the  Government  thus  far  In  the  arte  (and 
there  !>*#  been  more  than  most  of  us  are 
aware)  glvee  the  slightest  reason  to  fear  In- 
terference. And  If  artlsUc  control  ever  were 
threatened  by  the  Government,  we  would 
change  It.    We  are  the  Government. 

For  the  Government  In  this  country  to  be- 
come involved  at  aU  In  the  arts,  it  Is  Impera- 
tive that  Ite  acUvltiee  be  kept  a^wUUcal. 
This  Is  Jtiat  what  U  haw)enlng.  Thwe  la  no 
monopoly  on  the  part  of  either  major  poUtl- 
cal  party  In  pleading  the  cause  of  the  arts. 
We  know  that,  as  with  the  last,  the  present 
administration  wishes  to  foster  the  arts  and 
that  there  Is  In  formation  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Council  on  the  Arts.  We  know.  too. 
that  no  fewer  than  15  States  have  formed 
or  are  In  the  process  oT  forming  councils  oa 
the  arts.  Increasingly,  local  govemmenU  are 
accepting  reeponalblUty  In  this  field. 

Never  before  in  our  history  has  there  been 
a  more  hopeful  climate  for  the  flowering 
of  our  performing  arts.    Those  of  us  who  are 


In  positions  of  leadership  In  our  art  centers 
and  other  institutions  must  point  the  way 
by  bold  programs  that  maintain  the  highest 
standards,  yet  seek  constantly  to  increase 
accessibility  of  the  arts  to  all.  While  we 
have  hardly  begun  to  scratch  the  surface 
of  the  possibilities  In  such  matters  as  the 
expansion  of  seasons,  the  diversity  of  offer- 
ings and  economic  support,  we  can  note 
marked  progress  and  much  activity. 

What  docs  It  all  add  up  to,  this  Increased 
awareness  of  the  arts— the  Interest  of  busi- 
ness, of  foundations,  of  patrons,  the  stirrings 
of  government,  the  scores  of  art  centers?  Do 
they  make  tt  possible  for  us  now  to  say 
that  we  are  a  cultured  nation? 

I  hope  that  we  never  reach  the  day  when 
we  so  proclaim  ourselves.  To  be  cultured 
Is  to  recognize  a  process  which,  like  educa- 
tion. Is  never  ended.  What  we  have  achieved 
Is  a  greater  understanding  of  our  potential,  of 
our  weaknesses  and  our  strengths.  This 
means  that  If  we  continue  to  move  forward 
OMX  opportunities  will  multiply  and  we  wUl 
cope  with  our  problems.  Ultimately,  we  can 
demonstrate  that  there  Is  no  discrepancy  be- 
tween artistic  excellence  and  the  democratic 
ideal;  that,  on  the  contrary,  no  form  of  socie- 
tal organization  relies  more  heavily  on  the 
full  development  of  the  talents  of  its  citizens 
than  democracy. 


(From    the    Washington    International    Art 
(Letter.  July-Atig.  1963J 
Appeaisal:  VB.  Arts  Movzmsmt 
We  are  sitting  here  in  Connecticut,   the 
State  which  has  taken  the  most  recent  of- 
ficial action  to  establish  a  State  arts  council, 
and  th'niting  what  this  means  in  terms  of 
Its  relationship  to  cxirrent  governmental  ac- 
tivities In  the  arts  In  Washington  and  other 
parts  of  the  country;  what  It  means  In  re- 
lationship to   the  local,   private,  and  non- 
profit organization  efforts  In  the  States. 

Reflecting  a  national  heightening  of  In- 
terest  ConnecUcut  Is  the  14th  State  of  the 
Union  to  move  to  raise  artisUc  standards  and 
Increase  public  exposure  to  the  arts  through 
the  creation  of  arts  councils.     A  15th.  Illi- 
nois   has  also  established  an  advisory  com- 
mittee to  work  with  the  Governor  to  set  up 
such  an  organization.    To  take  Connecticut 
as  an  example  may  be  usef\U  in  some  ways 
but  not  in  others.     The  chairman   of   the 
Arts  Commission  of  Connecticut  Is  a  non- 
artist.  Charles  C.   Cunningham,  director  of 
the  Wadsworth  Atheneum  In  Hartford  but 
most  of   the  members  are  practitioners  of 
the  various  arU.    Among  the  graphic  artists 
on  the  commission  are  Hugh  DonneU.  paint- 
er-   Mrs.    Eugene    BertoUl.    lUustrator;    and 
Un  Florence  Petit,  designer.    The  Governor 
appointed  the  chairman  and  two  others  to 
the  commission;  the  SUte's  house  and  sen- 
ate each  made  six  appointments.    This  pat- 
tern has  not  been  followed  in  other  States 
but  It  may  work  for  Connecticut.    Ho  money 
was  appropriated  InltlaUy,  and  the  commis- 
sion Is  to  do  a  stirvey,  making  recommenda- 
tions to  the  legislature  In  1965. 

Bight  neatt  door.  New  York  state  has  a 
functioning  body  with  nearly  one-half  mil- 
lion dollars  of  appropriated  money  to  wort 
with  The  board  of  the  council  on  the 
arts,  as  that  Stote  calls  It.  Is  composed  pri- 
marily of  nonartlst*.  It  was  started  In  l»eo 
with  a  tSO.OOO  appropriation  for  initial  sur- 
veys and  studies.  Because  of  the  avall- 
abllity  of  money  New  York  has  moved  rapid- 
ly ahead  and  already  has  achieved  tangible 
benefits.  Perhaps  such  sxirvey  money  Is  not 
necessary  for  other  States,  since  the  New 
York  council  has  published  a  general  out- 
line based  on  lu  own  experiences.  Yet  oon- 
dlUons  are  different  In  the  yarious  areu  of 
the  country. 


Connecticut  could  well  have  afforded  to 
appropriate  a  stun  to  give  substance  to  Its 
commission.  For  example,  the  State  con- 
tributed 93  million  to  its  development  oom- 
mlBBlon  to  keep  old  industry  in  Connecticut 
and  to  entice  new  industry  to  come  In.  Ad- 
ditionally, It  now  glvee  Its  historical  com- 
mission f  10.000  a  year;  Ironically,  one  of  the 
reasons  for  this  approprlatlcm.  Is  the  fact 
that  those  working  to  get  authority  for  the 
arts  commission  pointed  out  the  beoeficlal 
effects  of  the  paist  work  ot  the  historical 
commission. 

In  two  towns  in  this  State  o*  Connecti- 
cut— not  5  miles  from  each  other — we  note 
there  are  two  fine  art  galleries  showing 
original  contemporary  art.  One  is  a  "hoot- 
enany  gallery"  with  sings  on  Sunday  after- 
noons: the  other  a  more  sedate  salon  on  the 
main  street  of  an  historic  town  which  draws 
many  toiu^ts  during  the  summer  months. 
It  shows  works  by  local  artists  and  those 
from  other  States  and  countries.  It  is  fast 
on  its  way  to  becoming  on  Inetitntion  where 
the  local  society  and  the  growing  summer 
colony  take  their  guests  as  a  matter  of  rou- 
tine— a  part  of  the  tour  of  old  homes,  an- 
tique shops  and  historic  monviment*.  This 
strictly  fine  arts  gallery  survived  its  first  full 
year  of  operation  without  any  financial  loss — 
a  feat  in  Itself. 

If  considered  as  nothing  more,  both  the 
galleries  we  observe  here  are  new  industry 
for  this  part  of  Connecticut,  and  some  of  the 
Development  Commission's  $3  million  could 
well  be  spent  on  enticing  good  artists  to 
come  here  aiid  encouraging  more  art  dealers 
with  knowledge  and  sensitivity  to  set  up 
shop.  Perhaps  the  new  arts  commission  will 
look  into  this  aspect. 

But  what  does  all  this  State  activity  mean 
in  terms  of  Presidential  Art  Adviser  Heck- 
BCher's  recent  report;  the  establishment  of 
the  President's  Advisory  Council  on  the  Arte? 
What  does  It  mean  In  relation  to  the  pend- 
ing legislation  which  would  make  matching 
grants  available  to  States  vrtth  arts  councils 
and    programs?     We    think   It   means   that 
there  Is  a  movement  "from  the  people  up.- 
Some  of  the  States  which  have  already 
begun  to  move  toward  setting  up  such  pro- 
grams are  powerful  politically  and  can  pull 
a   great  deal   of  weight   in   getting   Federal 
legislation  through  If  it  means  financial  help 
to  themselves.    Although  some  of  these  are 
States  rights  States  where  many  of  the  peo- 
ple feel  the  Federal  Government  has  no  right 
to  enter  the  arts  picture.  It  Is  nevertheless 
our  opinion  that  the  Inevitable  outcome  will 
be   a  matching  grants  plan  of  some  sort; 
therefore  other  States  which  have  not  taken 
action  In  support  of  the  arts,  even  thoee  to- 
day    considered     as    "cultural    dustbowls," 
should    work    actively    toward    establishing 
their  own  conunlsslons  or  councils  In  order 
to  benefit  from  the  legislation. 


LOCAL  AND  STATl  PtOOXAMS 

Thirty-Six  States  now  have  organized  tax- 
exempt  bodies  working  as  coiuicils  on  the 
city  or  county  level.  These  are  mosUy  sup- 
ported by  private  contributions  but  In  many 
cases  there  are  city  or  county  and  sometimes 
State  approprlAtions  which  assist  them.  The 
Letter  is  cxirrenUy  surveying  these  councils 
as  to  their  atUtudee  about  such  tax-money 
assUtance.  Many  of  these  councils  conduct 
united  fund  drives  for  the  arts  in  their  com- 
mvmlUes;  they  coordinate  festivals  and  other 
activities  and  In  a  number  of  ways  give  im- 
petus to  the  growing  arU  movement. 

Here  Is  a  list  of  States  showing  where  such 
recognized,  nonprofit  councils  are  located 
and  (When  In  brackets)  which  SUtes  have 
already  taken  or  are  about  to  take  official 
action  on  the  State  level : 

Alabama.  6:  Alaska.  0;  Arizona,  2;  Arkansas. 
»•  [Caliromlal,  8;  Colorado,  1;  |  Connecti- 
cut!, 5;  Delaware,  0;  Florida,  4;  Georgia,  1; 
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IHawaU],  0;  I«Uho.  0;  IDllnoisl.  3;  IndUn*. 
2:  low*.  0:  KAiuas.  3;  Kentucky,  1;  |Ix>ulcl- 
anal.  2;  Main*.  1;  Mtfyland.  1:  MaMACbu- 
■etu,  4;  (Michigan).  2;  lllinneaota).  1:  MU- 
UMlppl.  1:  IMlMOurl).  0:  Montana.  0; 
(Nebraakal.  1:  Nevada.  1:  New  Hampehlre.  0; 
(New  Jereey).  3;  New  Mexico.  0;  (New  Yorkl. 
17;  (North  CaroUna|.  13;  North  Dakota. 
0;  (Ohio).  8;  Oklahoma,  1;  Oregon.  1;  Penn- 
sylvania, 6;  Rhode  Island.  0:  South  CaroUna. 
a-  South  Dakota,  0;  Tennessee.  4;  Texas,  4; 
Utah.  1;  Vemx>nt.  0;  [Virginia].  4;  Washing- 
ton, 5;  West  Virginia.  0;  Wisconsin,  0; 
Wyoming.  0. 

(The  numbers  are  taken  in  part  from  the 
"Arts  Council  Handbook."  published  by  the 
Community  Arts  Coimdl,  Inc.,  a  membership 
body  which  acts  as  a  clearinghouse  and 
leadership  body  for  the  kwal  and  city  coun- 
cils themaelves.  Complete  copies  of  the 
handbook.  Just  published,  may  be  had  from 
PhUlp  Banes,  Jr..  Box  749.  Wlnaton-Salem. 
N.C.  Mr.  Banes  Is  the  body's  vice  president 
tmd  a  strong  leader  In  the  movement.) 

(NoTK. — As  we  go  to  press  we  have  learned 
that  the  Ohio  legislature  failed  to  approve  Its 
State  council.) 

The  community  arts  council  "movement" 
started  in  1»46  when  the  first  eoxincll  was 
formed;  today  there  are  around  133  such 
groups  here  and  in  Canada.  The  ones  hav- 
ing only  private  support,  while  they  are 
fighting  valiantly  to  extend  It,  cannot  do  an 
adequate  Job,  and  It  seems  more  apptirent  as 
the  months  go  by  that  government  at  all 
levels  rxxMBt  take  a  further  Interest. 

These  statistics  of  coiirse  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  quality  of  art  being  en- 
couraged and  It  la  much  too  early  to  say 
what  the  results  of  this  activity  will  be  so 
far  as  esthetic  growth  and  development  are 
concerned. 

rCDCXAL  otnxooK 

The  VS.  Senate,  even  as  It  arranges  hear- 
ings on  the  legislation  calling  for  funds  for 
the  arts.  U  divided  as  to  whether  passage  of 
such  authority  can  be  obtained  any  time 
soon.  While  It  is  not  drawn  altogether  on 
party  lines,  some  Democrats  close  to  the  ad- 
ministration feel  that  to  get  permanent  au- 
thority for  the  President's  Advisory  CouncU 
on  the  Arts  is  enough  for  this  year;  others 
with  a  more  realistic  approach  to  the  actual 
needs  constantly  lay  stress  on  financial  as 
well  as   advisory  support. 

The  hUtory  of  bills  which  would  give 
financial  assistance  to  the  arts  (and  not, 
we  might  add.  merely  handouts  to  individual 
artists)  is  long  and  varied.  We  cite  one 
example  of  which  we  particularly  know. 
Under  the  Elsenhower  administration,  after 
the  President  had  called  for  Federal  recog- 
nition of  the  arts,  a  courageous  Congress- 
man Introduced  a  bill  which  embodied  al- 
most every  facet  of  the  Government  sup- 
port of  the  visual  arts  which  Mr.  Heckscher 
took  so  many  months  to  explore  and  analyze 
and  the  money  amoimt  needed  to  start  the 
program  off,  even  for  the  segment  of  the 
arts,  was  placed  at  91.5  million.  This  was 
in  1966 — 8  years  ago.  The  Congressman 
was  Usher  L.  Burdlck,  a  Republican,  work- 
ing under  a  Republican  administration. 
There  were  many  bills  presented  that  year 
and  every  other  year  In  the  recent  past. 
None  have  gotten  to  first  base  In  the  House. 

No  one  can  predict  with  any  certainty 
the  outcome  of  efforts  to  pass  legislation 
this  year  which  would  carry  any  appropria- 
tions. The  new  Presidential  Advisory  Coun- 
cil will  certainly  not  have  time  to  do  enough 
work  to  make  reconunendatlons  for  money 
bills.  But  even  without  these  recommenda- 
tions by  a  body  so  new  It  will  probably  be 
timid  In  any  event,  the  fact  remains  that  If 
there  Is  no  money  attached  to  our  national 
efforts  In  suppcM^  of  the  arts,  there  will  be 


little  or  no  benefits  derived  from  what  has 
gone  on  recently  In  Washington  or  elsewhere, 
such  as  here  In  Connecticut,  on  the  State 
level,  or  In  communities  on  the  city  and 
coxmty  level. 


WHY  HELP  RED6  WIN? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  any 
actions  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  permit  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
in  strategic  a«rlcultural  products  would 
substantially  strengthen  the  economic 
position  of  Russia  and  Cuba. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  recent  re- 
ports suggesting  that  negotiations  may 
soon  occur  between  United  States  and 
Russian  representatives  for  the  exchange 
of  our  agricultural  products  for  Soviet 
gold.  This  would  be  sm  Inexcusable  case 
of  "trading  with  the  enemy"  for  the 
enemy's  benefit  in  our  cold  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

We  must  recognize  that  in  this  cold 
war  stiniggle  economic  forces  are  one  of 
the  most  powerful  weapons  In  our 
arsenal.  The  United  States  must  demon- 
strate that  our  free  enterprise  economy 
is  stronger  and  more  eflBcient  than  Soviet 
collective  control.  Russian  farm  pro- 
duction has  dropped  off  substantially 
this  year.  Now  is  precisely  the  time  not 
to  bolster  their  weakened  position  in 
farm  products. 

The  striking  fact  about  the  Russian 
requests  for  trade,  such  as  the  recently 
negotiated  wheat  deals  with  Canada  and 
Australia,  is  that  the  agricultural  prod- 
ucts are  not  for  Russian  domestic  con- 
sumption. Rather  the  products  will  be 
resold  to  the  Soviet  satellites.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  the  main  supplier  of 
wheat  and  other  agricultural  products 
to  its  satellites.  Agricultural  sales  by 
the  United  States  will  help  the  Soviet 
leaders  maintain  their  domination  over 
their  capUve  countries.  The  products 
will  also  be  used  to  aid  Cuba,  the  Com- 
munist outpost  within  our  own  hemi- 
sphei'e. 

At  present  there  Is  apparently  no 
legislation  to  prevent  these  U.S.  sales  to 
Russia.  The  Commerce  Department  has 
a  list  of  strategic  commodities  which 
cannot  now  be  sold.  Therefore,  all  that 
is  necessary  to  permit  such  sales  is  for 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  remove 
particiilar  products  from  the  restricted 
list.  In  view  of  the  Inadequate  Soviet 
agricultural  production  this  year,  I  would 
deplore  any  action  to  remove  these  stra- 
tegic products  from  the  restricted  list. 
Mr.  President,  in  case  anyone  thinks 
th^t  this  is  merely  speculation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  en- 
titled "U5.  Voices  Ihterest  in  Soviet 
Grain  Deal,"  by  Tad  Szulc.  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  September  20,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UwS.    VOICXS    iKTOtXBT    Ot    SOVICT    GRAIN    DXAL 

(By  Tad  Szulc) 
Washington,  September  19.— The  admin- 
istration and  wheat  producers  showed  con- 
siderable   Interest    today    In    possible    grain 
sales  to  the  Soviet  Union. 


But  both  the  State  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  said  that  no 
approach  had  been  made  by  the,  Russians. 

Interest  In  such  sales  and  In  general,  a 
broadening  of  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc 
came  as  an  aftermath  of  this  week's  Soviet 
agreements  to  buy  wheat  from  Canada  and 
Australia. 

Meanwhile,  It  was  reported  that  Poland 
had  advised  the  United  States  last  week  that 
she  was  eager  to  obtain  at  least  a  million 
tons  of  wheat  here  this  year  because  of  her 
own  bad  harvest  and  a  short  Soviet  crop. 

Poland  would  like  to  get  some  of  the 
wheat  under  a  new  Excess  Commodities  Act 
loan  and  the  rest  in  cash  and  under  normal 
credit  practices. 

It  was  expected  that  the  subject  of  broader 
United  States-Soviet  trade  would  be  dis- 
cussed by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A.  Gromyko 
when  they  meet  next  week  at  the  United 
Nations. 

The  Soviet  wheat  agreemento  have  created 
new  pressures  In  Congress  and  the  business 
conununlty  for  a  review  of  the  D^.  policy 
on  trade  with  the  Coaunimlst  bloc. 

The  feeling  is  being  voiced  that  at  a  time 
when  the  VS.  balance-of-paymenta  difficul- 
ties are  mounting,  this  country  is  eliminat- 
ing Itself  from  profitable  Eastern  European 
markets. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  Western  Europe's 
commerce  with  the  Communist  bloc  now 
runs  at  an  annual  rate  of  $2  billion,  while 
that  of  the  United  States  was  less  than  $250 
million  last  year,  exclusive  of  trade  with 
Yugoslavia. 

The  point  was  stressed  today  In  speeches 
by  the  assistant  majority  leader.  Senator 
HuBKBT  H.  HxncPHaxT,  of  Minnesota,  and 
Senator  Frank  Caxlson.  Republican  of 
Kansas,  a  major  wheat  State. 

Officials  pointed  out  today  that  there  was 
no  legal  ban  against  sales  of  grain  to  the 
Soviet.  tU  though  there  might  be  a  problem 
In  Interpreting  a  2-year-old  amendment  In 
the  Mutual  Seciirity  Act  that  declares  that 
no  subsidized  foods  may  be  sold  to  "vm- 
frlendly  countries."  Wheat  Is  subsidized  at 
about  50  centa  a  bushel. 

NO  PLANS  BEING  MADE 

Earlier  In  the  day  Robert  McCloskey,  State 
Department  spokesman,  said  that  while 
there  were  no  plans  for  an  immediate  in- 
crease In  Soviet  trade,  "we  approve  peace- 
ful trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc." 

However,  administration  sources  Indicated 
that  several  basic  problems  must  be  solved 
before  Soviet  trade  could  be  Increased. 

They  cited  the  need  for  settling  the  war- 
time lend-lease  accounts,  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  has  not  returned 
a  number  of  leased  U.S.  merchant  ships,  and 
for  negotiating  a  patent  agreement. 

Without  a  patent  agreement  It  was  said. 
American  manufacturers  would  fear  to  sell 
their  machinery  to  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
cause It  could  be  simply  copied  without 
royalty  paymenta. 

It  was  believed,  however,  that  these  specific 
polnta  would  come  up  in  discussions  be- 
tween Mr.  Rusk  and  Mr.  Oromyko. 

INTEREST    IS    RECALLED 

Dlplomata  recalled  that  the  Soviet  inter- 
est in  trading  with  the  United  States — and 
especially  in  purchasing  fertilizer  and  chem- 
ical machinery — was  raised  by  Premier 
Khrushchev  In  talks  last  July  and  Augiist 
with  Under  Secretary  of  State  W.  Averell 
Harrlman  and  with  Mr.  Rusk. 

Among  other  safeguards  that  the  United 
States  may  seek,  some  diplomats  here  sug- 
gested, Is  that  the  Soviet  Join  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  This,  they 
said,  may  prevent  the  Soviet  from  dumping 
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excess  producta  In  world  market,  and  apply 
notably  to  petrolevun. 

Soviet  oU  exporta.  considerably  below 
world  prices,  have  been  sharply  undercutting 
U.S.  marketa  In  Western  Europe. 

DOMCSnC    MARKET   BUOTEO 

The  wheat  market  was  buoyed  yesterday 
by  reporta  of  Soviet  Interest  In  buying  U.S. 
grain.  Commodity  brokers  were  enthusiastic 
about    the    possible    new    opportunities    in 

wheat. 

An  official  of  the  commodity  department 
of  E.  P.  Button  Si  Co.  said  that  the  Russian 
wheat  needs  had  had  a  decidedly  bolstering 
.    effect  on  the  market  and  could  have  long- 
range  Implications. 

Export  activity  in  wheat  yesterday  was 
described  as  "frantic"  by  a  leading  grain 
exporter.  Britain,  the  Netherlands.  Bel- 
glum  and  West  Germany  made  large  pur- 
chases, exporters  said. 

Wheat  futures  scored  a  good  advance,  ris- 
ing from  three-quarters  of  a  cent  to  2V4 
cents  a  bushel.  Cash  prices  rose  to  225% 
cents  a  bushel  from  223^  cenU  on  Wednes- 
day. 

Robert  C.  Llebenow.  president  of  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Trade,  said  yesterday  that  the 
Soviet  Union's  purchases  from  Canada  would 
"certainly  help  rid  the  market  of  wheat 
surpluses  and  should  help  find  additional 
markets  for  U.S.  grain." 

Traders  said  the  recent  Soviet  purchases 
in  Canada  and  elsewhere  and  the  reports 
of  possible  purchases  from  this  country  have 
set  an  entirely  new  tone  for  the  wheat 
market,  he  said. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
very  perceptive  and  hard-hitting  column 
entitled  "The  Breadbasket  for  Com- 
munism," by  Milbum  P.  Akers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Sept.  20, 19631 
The  Breadbasket  for  Communism 
(By  Bdllburn  P.  Akers) 
Canada,  our  impredlctable  neighbor  to  the 
north,  has  now  achieved  the  somewhat  dubi- 
ous distinction  of  being  the  breadbasket  for 
International  communism. 

That  Canada  has  been  able  to  acquire  this 
distinction  may  point  up  the  agricultural 
failures  of  Communist  bloc  nations.  Also 
pointed  up.  however,  is  the  fact  that  Canada. 
'  In  addition  to  being  a  weak  Unk  in  the  free 
world's  common  front  against  conununism, 
dellghU  In  being  a  minor  hindrance  to  Amer- 
ican policy  In  the  Caribbean. 

Canada's  sale  of  198  million  bushels  of 
wheat  to  Soviet  Russia,  with  the  provision 
that  16,600,000  bushels  will  be  diverted  to 
Fidel  Castro's  Cuba,  follows  the  sale  of  187 
million  bushels  to  Red  China. 

The  canny  Canadians,  who  seldom  miss  a 
chance  to  make  a  dollar,  no  matter  what  else 
may  be  Involved,  have  Insisted  that  Soviet 
Russia  pwiy  In  dollars.  Castro  Is  short  of 
dollars.  So  Soviet  Russia,  which  has  been 
selling  gold.  Is  coming  to  the  aid  of  his  tot- 
tering economy  directly,  as  Canada  Is  Indi- 
rectly. 

Canada  has,  of  course,  a  legal  right  to  sell 
her  wheat  where  she  will.  And  the  fact  that 
she  has  chosen  to  be  the  breadbasket  for 
International  communism — making  up  food 
deficits  for  those  lands — is  her  own  business, 
Insofar  as  International  law  Is  concerned. 

It  Isn't  however,  the  cause  for  general  re- 
joicing throughout  the  United  States  that 
Canada  has  again  knowingly  taken  steps  to 
thwart  American  obJecUves  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.    From  the  outset  of  the  Castro 


regime  Canada  has  followed  a  course  which 
Indicates  she  Is  out  of  sympathy  with  U.S. 
efforts  to  keep  communism  out  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. That  was  frue  of  the  Tory  govern- 
ment which  was  recently  defeated  at  the 
polls.  It  now  appears  equally  true  of 
the  coalition  government — ^Liberal  Party- 
headed — which  has  taken  Ita  place.  That 
Washington  has  not  lodged  a  protest  to  the 
triple  play — Canada  to  Russia  to  Cuba — 
doesn't  alter  the  view  of  many  people  that 
It  is  an  unfriendly  act  on  the  part  of  the 
Canadians,  legal  or  not. 

Castro's  economy,  largely  dependent  on  the 
sale  of  sugar,  has  steadily  worsened  as  pro- 
duction of  that  crop  has  fallen  off  drastically. 
Foodstuffs  are  In  short  supply.  Consequent- 
ly, discontent  with  the  Castro  regime  In- 
creases on  the  Island.  With  that  discontent, 
the  chances  for  the  overthrow  of  the  regime 
are  enhanced.  This  is  in  line  with  American 
policy.  It  has  been  the  Intention  of  the 
United  States  to  rid  the  Western  Hemisphere 
of  Castro  In  this  manner  rather  than  by  In- 
vasion. Canada.  In  effect,  has  again  seen  fit 
to  ally  Itself  with  Castro. 

Canada  has  found  a  market  fM'  some  of  Its 
surplus  wheat,  and  the  United  States  can  go 
hang  as  far  as  Canadians  are  concerned. 

When  President  Kennedy  proposed  a  tax 
on  the  sale  and  purchase  of  Canadian  secu- 
rities by  U.S.  citizens,  Canada,  trotting  forth 
all  the  "hands  across  the  border"  malarky 
which  she  employs  so  effectively  In  seeking 
consideration  south  o*  the  border,  projected 
the  picture  of  a  cooperative  neighbor,  one 
entitled  to  privileges  and  treatment  reserved 
for  favored  nations.  Canadian  walling  over 
the  Kennedy  proposal  resulted  In  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  dropping,  at  least  for 
the  time  being,  that  suggestion.  Perhaps  it 
should  be  revived.  Congress  might  be  in- 
clined to  pass  It  In  the  wake  of  the  wheat 
deal. 

The  United  States  can  take  care  of  its  ene- 
mies. In  doing  so,  it  has  saved  many  of  its 
friends,  as  well,  from  being  overrun  by  Com- 
munist nations.  But  heaven  save  the  United 
States  from  its  "friends,"  friends  such  as 
Canada,  whose  primary  concern  appears  to 
be  that  of  T^afctng  a  dollar,  no  matter  the 
damage  done  to  this  Nation's  overall  objec- 
tives. 

What  Is  behind  Canada's  »o  obvious  desire 
to  maintain  Castro  and  his  Communist  re- 
gime In  power?  That  desire  has  long  been 
evident.  The  only  reasonable  explanation  Is 
that  Canada,  af&lcted  with  an  International 
Inferiority  complex,  obtains  some  sort  of  sat- 
isfaction In  attempting  to  frustrate  American 
policy.  Such  acta  feed  Ita  ego.  And,  simul- 
taneously, acta  such  as  selling  wheat  to  Rus- 
sia for  Cuba  provides  It  with  dollars,  the  prin- 
cipal Canadian  concern  nowadays,  so  it 
seems. 

It  might  not  be  amiss  for  Americans,  for 
whose  policies  Canadians  evidence  little  con- 
cern, to  be  a  bit  more  sympathetic  to  the 
aspirations  of  the  Ptench  Canadians  In  Que- 
bec. Those  people  have  become  "fed  up" 
with  Ottawa,  too.  They  Increasingly  talk 
of  seeking  Independence  troaa.  the  Dominion. 
Maybe  they  should  be  permitted  to  go  their 
own  way,  even  as  Canada,  in  effect,  Insiste 
that  Cuba  be  aUowed  to  do.  An  Independent 
Quebec  might  provide  a  market  for  some  sur- 
plus VS.  wheat. 


been  based  on  a  report  issued  first  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Statis- 
tics, of  which  I  am  chairman,  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  This  report 
was  subsequently  endorsed  unanimously 
by  t*ie  fnll  committee  and  Issued  as  a 
committee  print. 

A  copy  of  this  report  was  sent  to  each 
of  the  members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Appropriations  Committees.  I  have  re- 
ceived, as  have  other  members  of  the 
committee,  a  niiinber  of  letters  from 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees indicating  general  endorsement  for 
the  recommendations  in  the  report. 

Now  we  are  beginning  to  receive  let- 
ters from  outside  professional  experts 
supporting  the  recommendations.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  comments  a  letter  from 
Prof.  Ray  O.  Werner,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Colorado  College,  iiyiicating 
complete  endorsement  of  these  recom- 
mendations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

The  Colorado  CoLLxia, 
Colorado  Springs,  August  27,  19€3. 
^nator  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Chairman,  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

I>EAR  Senator  Douglas:  Senate  Report  No. 
396,  The  Federal  Budget  as  an  Economic 
Document,  reached  me  yesterday.  I  have 
completed  the  reading  of  It  and  want  to 
'  endorse  th*^  Joint  Economic  Committee's 
recommendations  completely. 

The  proposed  modification  In  budget 
structure  and  the  adoption  of  a  thoroughly 
Inf'cxed  program  budget  are.  In  my  opinion, 
major  Improvemente  long  overdue.  I  feel 
certain  the  usefulness  of  the  budget  data 
will  be  Increased  Immeasvu-ably  both  lor 
governmental  officials  and  for  persons  Inter- 
ested In  research  in  Government  finance. 
Your  efforte  to  Implement  the  proposals  are 
commended  and  supported. 
Sincerely  yoxirs. 

Rat  O.  Werme>. 
Associate  Professor  of  Economics. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  it  Is  a  strik- 
ing testimony  to  the  merit  of  the  propos- 
als included  in  this  report  that  we  have 
yet  to  receive  a  single  word  of  criticism 
of  this  report. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  all  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  are  Interested  in  budg- 
etary matters  will  take  a  look  at  this 
report.  We  look  forward  to  comments 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  indicating 
their  views  on  these  recommendations. 


PROFESSIONAL  TRIBUTE  TO  JOINT 
ECONOMIC  STUDY 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks  I  have  given  a 
series  of  speeches  here  on  the  Senate 
floor  concerning  reform  in  the  Federal 
budget  document.    These  speeches  have 


AEXJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TOMORROW 
AT  10  AM. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment in  executive  session  uutU  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning,  in  accordance  with 
the  unanimous  consent  agreement  en- 
tered into  on  Wednesday,  September  18, 
1963. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
8  o'clock  and  22  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  in  executive  session,  under 
the  order  of  Wednesday.  September  18, 
1963.  untU  Tuesday,  September  24,  1963. 
at  10  o'clock  ajn. 
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Dr.  Loais  L. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RARRXn  O'HARA 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THT  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  23. 1963 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker, 
In  tJie  autumn  of  1960.  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's    outstanding     spiritual     leaders 
wrote: 

Ood  has  no  stepchildren  Both  human- 
ity and  fMedocn  are  on*  and  indlvlslbte.  The 
artUtelal.  arbitrary,  nuuunade  dlstlnctione 
between  men  muat  not  be  allowed  to  ohUter- 
at«  the  Ood-made  resemblances  between 
them. 

The  words  were  written  for  the  special 
brochure  which  marked  the  centennial 
of  Chicago  Sinai  Coniregatlon.  They 
were  written  by  Dr.  Louis  L.  Mann,  now 
honorary  rabbi  of  the  temple  and  the 
man  who  held  its  pulpit  from  1823  until 
hia  retirement  in  1962, 

The  philotophy  expressed  in  that  par- 
agraph epitomizes,  too.  the  human  rela- 
tions appeal  of  the  American  Jewish 
Committee:  "One  purpose  pervades  oiir 
entire  program — to  advance  man's  un- 
derstanding of  his  fellow  man. " 
awASS  to  ■■.  KAjnr 

The  American  Jewish  Committee  has 
selected  Dr.  Mann  as  the  honoree  of  the 
dinner  it  will  qjonsor  on  Wednesday 
evening.  September  25.  in  the  Pick-Con- 
gress Hotel  in  Chicago.  On  that  occa- 
sion he  will  receive  the  committee's  first 
Human  Rights  Award  for  his  work,  both 
in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  community-at- 
large,  to  cxthbat  bigotry. 

Among  his  colleagues.  Dr.  Mann  is 
looked  vpon  as  a  courageous  mreactaer  In 
hne  with  the  tradttiaa  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets.  He  was  known  to  aeeept  the 
challenge  of  m^pcH^olar  causes  or.  as  he 
preferred  to  put  it.  the  not-yei  popular 
eaoses  which  had  to  struggle  against  the 
forces  of  superstition,  ignorance,  cow- 
ardice, and  timidity. 

Both  the  scholarly  Dr.  Mann  and  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  believe  that 
research  and  education  are  the  most 
powerful  tools  at  man's  command  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  security  and  dignity 
for  all  peoples. 

In  the  centennial  brochure.  Dr.  Mann 
also  wrote:  "Eyery  generation  has  been 
called  upon  to  reinterpret,  to  modify  and 
imahfy.  tajd  to  enrich  oar  faith."  TWa 
recognition  of  contemporaneousness  in 
rriiglon.  combined  with  respect  for  an 
honored  heritage,  is  the  fovmdation,  too, 
of  one  of  the  sontinuing  programs  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee,  that  of 
hoping  Jews  te  preserve  and  enrich  their 
heritage  while  participating  f^iIly  in  the 
life  of  America. 

The  American  Jewish  Committee  and 
its  honoree  are  virtually  contemporaries 


T 


themselves.     The  organization  was  es- 
tablished m  190«,  about  the  time  that 
ttte  future  Dr.  Mann  was  a  studious  teen- 
ager. 
I  scbolas  amb  spiarruAL  iTtTMnr 

Louis  L.  Mann  was  bom  in  Louisville. 
Hy.,  the  son  of  Da\1d  and  Frieda  Mann, 
on  January  35.  1890.  His  education  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  University 
of  CincinnaU,  Ohio,  the  Hebrew  Union 
OoUege.  Cincinnati,  and  Yale  University 
brought  V'**"  two  bachelor's  degrees,  a 
master's,  a  doctor  of  philosophy  and,  in 
1914,  his  ordination  as  a  rabbi. 

That  year  he  became  rabbi  of  Con- 
gregation Mishkan  Israel  in  New  Haven, 
Oonn..  where  he  was  to  hold  the  pulpit 
until  his  call  to  Chicago  Sinai  Congrega- 
tion in  1923. 

A  year  after  he  was  ordained,  he  went 
tp  Cincinnati  to  claim  a  bride,  the  former 
Ruth  Cohen,  daughter  of  Senator  and 
Mi-s.  Alfred  M.  Cohen.  The  Manns' 
daughter.  Mary  Louise,  now  is  herself  the 
Wife  of  a  rabbi.  Dr.  Richard  C.  Hertz,  of 
Temple  Beth  El  in  Detroit,  Mich.  Their 
son.  Arthur  H.  Mann,  a  stockbroker, 
iiesides  in  Highland  Park. 

LxcruKza  ai  two  PMivmsirits 
The  intellectual  energies  of  Dr.  Mann 
have  extended  beyond  the  pulpit  for 
many  years,  beginning  in  1920,  when  he 
began  a  3 -year  term  as  a  lecturer  in  com- 
parative ethics  at  Yale  University.  From 
1924  to  1955,  he  was  a  professorial  lec- 
turer in  the  Department  of  Oriental 
Literattire  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
In  the  course  of  his  career.  Dr.  Mann 
has  received  a  nxmiber  of  honorary 
degrees,  including  a  doctorate  of  divinity 
from  Hebrew  Union  College  in  1944;  the 
doctorate  of  sacred  literature.  North- 
western University,  1949;  the  doctorate 
«f  UtMuture,  Ripon  College,  1952;  and 
the  LLX)..  Chicago  Medical  CdOege,  19«3. 
Academic  and  other  honors  have  been 
Reaped  on  Dr.  Mann  through  the  years. 
Northwestern  University,  at  the  time  of 
Its  centennial  in  1951.  bestowed  on  him 
the  Distinguished  Scrviee  Award.  The 
Hlllel  Foundation,  campus  organization 
tor  Jewish  students  of  which  he  was  a 
founder,  conferred  its  Distinguished 
Service  Cup  in  1953.  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in 
the  Chicago  area,  whose  president  he 
became,  awarded  him  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  in  1954. 

HWHMW    BOHOa    OT    BOT    SCOTTrS 

The  highest  honor  of  the  Boy  Scout 
organiaation.  the  "Silver  Antelope,"  was 
granted  to  Dr.  Mann  in  1960.  And  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews,  which  he  founded  in  1928  with 
Charles  Evans  Hughes.  Newton  D.  Baker 
and  Dr.  S.  Parkes  C adman,  in  1960  hoa- 
ored  Dr.  Mann  with  a  silver  plaque. 

The  French  Government  decorated  Dr. 
Mann  with  the  title.  •'Member  of  tfce 
French  Academy,"  In  1931  for  hfs  aca- 
demic achievements. 

The  breadth  of  Dr.  Mann's  Interests 
In  his  world  are  reflected  in  the  organi- 
zations, institutes,  committees,  confer- 


ences and  other  bodies  of  which  he  has 
been  an  active  part. 

In  1947.  he  was  one  of  the  conferees  for 
the  Rollins  College  Institute  on  World 
Government  and  the  Atom  Bomb.  He 
also  has  been  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Church  Peace  Union, 
established  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  since 
1926. 

During  World  War  H.  Dr.  Mann  served 
as  an  arbitrator  for  the  UJS.  Labor  Board, 
wage-and-hour  divlsioti,  for  the  textile 
industry.  Also,  during  this  period,  he 
served  in  the  department  of  psychologi- 
cal reconditioning  at  Gardner  Hospital 
in  Chicago. 

Dr.  Mann  has  also  been  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Eu- 
genics Commission  of  the  United  States 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Birth  Control  Leagxie.  now 
known  as  Planned  Parenthood.  He  also 
has  been  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Crime  Prevention 
Institute. 

A  former  vice  president  of  the  National 
Big  Brothers  and  Sisters  Association,  Dr. 
Mann  also  was  president  of  the  Chicago 
Big  Brothers  Association. 

AFrom  marts  bt  two  paKsnoNTS 
Herbert  Hoover,  when  President,  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  National  Conference 
of  Child  Welfare,  and  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
however,  during  his  Presidency,  named 
Dr.  Mann  to  the  TrafBc  Safety  Commis- 
sion of  the  United  States. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers selected  him  as  a  member  of  its 
ethics  committee  and  the  American 
Library  Foundation  named  him  a  mem- 
ber of  its  advisory  coimcIL  He  is  a 
former  vice  chancellor  of  the  Jewish 
Chautawiua  Society. 

Dr.  Mann  also  has  been  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Chicago 
Commission  on  Reconstruction. 

Dr.  Ma»w  is  as  well  recognized  for  his 
ability  as  a  writer  as  he  is  for  his  sermons 
and  his  spiritual  leadership.  He  is  a 
contributing  editor  to  the  World  Book 
Encyclopedia  and  a  collaborator  for  the 
New  Thomdike  Dictionary. 

He  was  a  contributor  to  "The  Greatest 
Sermons  on  Peace  "  and  'World's  Best 
Sermons,"  published  in  1944,  as  well  as 
to  "Message  of  Israel  Sermtms."  He  also 
is  editor  of  the  department  of  ethics  of 
the  Universal  Jewish  Encyclopedia  and 
the  author  of  "In  Quest  of  the  Bluebird. 


Arkansas:   The  Gamblers'  Paradise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  A.  HNO 

or  mw  -roBK 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondaa.  Seviember  23,19^ 

Mr.    FINO.    Mr.    Speaker,    today,    I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
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the  Members  of  this  House,  more  par- 
ticularly the  congressional  delegation 
from  the  State  of  Arkansas,  the  extent 
to  which  organized  crime  benefits  from 
gambling  in  that  State — thanks  to  blue- 
nose  morality. 

Arkansas  is  one  of  the  many  States 
which  allows  parimutual  betting  and 
the  turnover  last  year  came  to  over  $24 
million  with  the  State  collecting  almost 
$1.4  million  in  revenue.  However,  the 
bookies  handle  the  lion's  share  of  Ar- 
kansas gambling  boom.  This  lucra- 
tive tax-free  industry  has  made  Little 
Rock  and  Hot  Springs  well-known  gam- 
bling centers  on  a  national  scale 

According  to  the  estimates  of  nation- 
wide off-track  betting  that  were  pre- 
sented before  the  McClellan  committee, 
almost  $500  million  was  gambled  illicitly 
on  the  horses  in  Arkansas  In  1962.  Of 
course,  as  revealed  before  that  commit- 
tee, off-track  betting  represents  only 
one-half  of  the  illegal  betting  in  the 
Nation.  So  on  that  liasis,  total  gam- 
bhng  in  Arkansas  may  well  approach 
a  billion  dollars  a  year.  A  neat  tax-free 
monopoly. 

No  wonder  the  crime  syndicates  are 
prosperous.  They  take  10  percent  of 
this  gross  turnover — $100  million  as 
profit — and  use  this  money  to  finance  a 
lot  of  narcotics,  prostitution,  and  other 
illegal  activities.  But  In  order  to  stay  in 
business,  organized  crime  spends  at>out  15 
percent  of  these  profits  to  corrupt  public 
officials  and  the  processes  of  law  en- 
forcement. 

Because  of  its  failure  and  refusal  to 
control  and  regulate  gambling,  the  State 
of  Arkansas  is  guilty  of  subsidizing  the 
forces  of  organized  crime  and  i>ermitting 
the  crime  ssmdlcates  to  continue  to  fat- 
ten its  criminal  treasuries  and  expand 
its  nationwide  web  of  dirt. 

The  simple  solution,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
the  establishment  of  a  national  govern- 
ment-run lottery  which  would  not  only 
clean  out  the  crime  syndicates  and  wipe 
out  corruption  in  law  enforcement  but 
pump  Into  our  own  treasury  billions  of 
dollars  in  additional  much  needed  reve- 
nue. 


firm,  foreign  or  domestic,  for  the  con- 
struction In  such  country  of  facilities 
which  would  assist  in  the  sale  of  Ameri- 
can agricultural  commodities. 

I  am  happy  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  has  been  one  of  the  most  popular 
and,  I  believe,  one  of  the  most  construc- 
tive uses  being  made  of  the  local  curren- 
cies generated  by  the  sale  of  our  agri- 
cultural surpluses. 

The  authority  for  making  these  loans 
was  originally  placed  by  the  committee 
in  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  this 
organization  did  an  excellent  job  of  ad- 
ministering the  program.  In  January 
1962,  the  responsibility  for  administering 
the  program  was  transferred  to  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
and  the  report  I  am  submitting  herewith 
is  a  listing,  by  countries,  of  the  loans 
which  have  been  made  by  AID  since  that 
time.  I  think  it  shows  an  excellent  rec- 
ord of  utilization  of  these  funds  and  I 
commend  both  the  agency  and  the  pri- 
vate firms  which  have  borrowed  the 
money  for  their  combined  initiative  in 
developing  economic  opportunity  In 
these  countries  which  have  purchased 
our  surplus  agricultural  commodities: 

AGENCT     rOR     INTEHNATIONAL     DEVELOPMENT — 

Report  on  Local  Currenct  Lending  Ac- 

tivmes,  coolet   loans,  janttart   1,   1962 

Through  June  30,  1963 

Local  currency  (Cooley)  loans  stimulate 
economic  activity  by  providing  long-term 
capital  to  private  enterprise  in  friendly  less- 
developed  countries  through  the  lending  of 


Foreign     Corrency     Loam     to     Private 
Basines* 


U.S.-owned  foreign  currency  received  In 
payment  for  siuplua  agricultural  com- 
modities. Under  title  I  of  Public  Law 
480,  loans  may  be  made  to  fa)  qualified 
U.S.  firms  to  develop  business  and  expand 
trade  or  (b)  U.S.  or  foreign  com- 
panies If  the  loan  will  resrilt  in  expanded 
markets  for,  and  consimiptlon  of,  U^.  agri- 
cultural products.  These  loans  are  avail- 
able only  In  countries  where  local  currencies 
have  been  allocated  tat  this  purpose  under 
Public  Law  480  sales  agreements.  The  loans 
are  made  and  are  repayable  in  local  cur- 
rency without  maintenance  of  value.  In- 
terest Is  usually  comparable  to  that  charged 
by  local  development  banks  and  maturities 
are  related  to  the  purpose  of  the  financing. 

The  uses  for  which  Cooley  loans  have 
been  made  are  extremely  varied.  The  local 
currency  loan  proceeds  may  be  used  by  the 
borrower  to  finance  local  costs  such  as  ex- 
pansion of  plant  and  equipment,  land  ac- 
quisition, and  other  normal  costs  of  opera- 
tion, Including  working  capital.  The  loan 
must  be '  acceptable  to  the  host  cotmtry 
government.  Cooley  loans  may  not  be  made 
for  the  manufacture  of  products  which 
would  be  exported  to  the  United  States  In 
competition  with  U£.-made  products  or  for 
the  manufacture  or  production  of  commod- 
ities or  the  products  thereof. 

The  Cooley  loan  program  is  one  of  the 
principal  points  of  AID'S  contact  with  the 
American  business  community.  In  the  year 
and  a  half  since  the  inception  of  AID'S  ad- 
ministration of  the  program,  AID  has  ap- 
proved 68  Cooley  ioans  (including  SI  in  the 
last  6  months)  totaling  the  equivalent  of 
#61,239.000. 

These  loans,  brcAen  down  by  region,  are 
as  follows: 


AID 


T/itln  .^tnc^ica -.. 

Far  E;ist 

Africa  and  Europe 

Near  East  and  South  Asia. 


Total. 


Number  of 
loans 


10 
8 


» 


68 


Petcent  of 
loans 


IS 
U 


73 


100 


Dollar 
equivalent 


Thoutani* 
M.270 

a»Mt 


63,406 


61,239 


Percent  of 

dollar 
equivaleot 


100 


During  the  first  AV2  years  of  the  Cooley 
program,  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington (which  administered  the  program  dur- 


ing that  period)   approved  162  loans  total- 
ing the  equivalent  of  $95,168,000  as  follows: 


Export-Import  Bank 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  23, 1963 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1957 
I  sponsored  an  amendment  to  Public 
Law  480  providing  that  not  to  exceed 
25  percent  of  the  local  currencies  re- 
ceived from  the  sale  of  agricultural  com- 
modities under  title  I  of  that  act  should 
be  reserved  for  loans  to  private  American 
business  firms  or  their  affiliates  for  com- 
mercial development  in  the  purchasing 
country  and  for  loans  to  any  private 


Number  of 
loans 

Percent  of 
loans 

Dollar 
e<iuivalcnt 

Percent  of 

dollar 
equlvatat 

Noar  East  and  south  Asia .i 

S2 
4« 
IS 
16 

51 

30 

9 

10 

ThoiiMnd* 

164.  OSS 

15,488 

a,7M 

11, 829 

67 

I>:itln  Aiuorica                             - ........ 

16 

Far  East                                            •- 

4 

EuroiK*                              - . --- 

13 

Total                                 -            

163 

100 

96,168 

too 

In  many  cases  AID  has  sought  to  make  the 
Cooley  loan  program  more  attractive  to  po- 
tential American  investors  by  not  requiring 
a  guaranty  from  the  UJS.  investor  or  a  local 
bank.  For  example,  of  the  60  loans  made  by 
AID  in  the  Near  East-South  Asia  region,  only 
17,  or  34  percent,  have  been  guaranteed  by 
either  a  U.S.  firm  or  local  bank  or  made 
direcfUy  to  a  U.S.  firm.    Of  the  loans  previ- 


ously approved  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
in  the  NESA  Region,  83  percent  were  guar- 
anteed by  either  a  U.S.  firm  or  a  local  bank 
or  made  directly  to  a  UJS.  firm. 

Attached  is  a  list  of  the  Cooley  loans  ap- 
proved by  AID  tnym  the  inception  of  the 
AID  administration  of  the  program  on  Janu- 
ary 1 ,  1962,  to  June  30,  1963. 
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C««/«v  Ufns  ^pfToetd  by  AID,  Jan.  1,  194t,  thrmgh  J%n«  SO,  1905 


September  2S 


RcgioQ  utd  eountcj 


Latin  AhmkIca: 
Cotambi*. 
E«tMd«r 
PwaCW 


SubtoUl 


Tar  KMt: 

China 

Kor«» 

PhlHpptMa — 
VtotDUB 


Subtotal 

Africa  and  Europe... 


RcftaB  and  eooBtrf 


NMrEort 

Qreece 

KfTPt  (WAR) 


idHBtta  Ajte: 


tonel. 

Turkey.. 

Pakli 


SmMotal. 
To<«l 


NamlMr  of 


% 
X 

% 
7 
7 

t 


80 


Perewjt  of 
totat 


78 


Dollar 
oqMlvainit 


Tk#tiJ«aA 

244 
49 

14.8a 

«,7W 


PWCMtt  fA 

total 


100 


53,  4M 
61.239 


87 
100 


Co^ey  Z««»w  kpprowd  by  AID,  Jan.  1,  1962,  through  June  SO,  194S 


Coojitry  «nd 
Imp  No. 


(1) 


CoteuiMar 

014-IUA. 


(2) 


TT.S.  alilhtM 


Pmpose 


W 


Amount 

•f  loan 

eonttact 


(8) 


Dollar 

©oulv- 
aient 


(6) 


C-14-U/A 

OU-13U 

C-l«-li/A 

OlVtVA 

614-E-023 


614-B-aog.. 
Ecuador: 


H««ar«o    rotembfanoi, 


Produetor«  lie  Papelas, 

9.A. 
Ooadjwvdi  Coiiiinbte, 

B.A. 
ailletU    de    Colombia, 

8.  A. 


Bi§-B-«ao- 


S3fr-E-010. 


Latin  Ai 
8ab«ocaia« 


TAB  %ABt 

Cblna: 
484-E-033  ... 
4M-E-9I2.  .- 


tlonal,  8. A. 

Oeneral  Electrk  de  Co- 
lombia, 3. A. 

Productoe  Quaker,  8.A. 


iBdaslriaC 


Automatte  Wectrte  Co. 
o(  Colombia,  3.A. 


Pan-Western    Enter- 
pftaM,  Inc. 


World  Horn  «. 

W.  B,  Oraai — - 

amdyoar  Rlibber 

GiUetU  Ra*3r— - 

0««as-imnflB — 

Oeneral  Elfljctrlc. — 

Quaker  0»«. 

W.  R.  Or««  and  Inter- 
national Faper. 

Otneral  Telephone  and 
ElectroDlis  Interna- 
tional. 

P«n-West«rn  Enter- 
prises, Int. 


484-E-(Bl- 

484-E-037. 
4S4-E-038- 


Corea:  iOO-E-Ol?.. 
PhlUpplnes: 

ffa-t-«i6. 

VMnan: 
«»-E-007. 

Far  East  sob- 
toUl  (9 
loans). 

AnUCA  AMV 

KTJmon  * 

BOOTH  ASIA 


Atlae  Tiiiwan --r--- 

CMna  Mannadb  Ffme 
Cory. 

Procter  A  Gamble  Tai- 
wan. 

Joys  Inter-Associates  ... 

Procter  &  Gamble  Tat 
wan. 


Hoosinf 

Pulp,  pap» 

Tires,  tubes.—— 

Raurs,  bladea.. . . 

Glan  maoafaotartns... 

Electrical  products 

Foodstuffs 


Cardboard  box  mann- 

(actorlng. 
Telephone  systems 


Cattle,    quebracho 
black  palm. 


$^000 
•,000 

?,000 
4,000 
4,SM 
5,000 
2,»0 
5,764 
8,600 

104,000 


Interest 
rate 


(7) 


Repayment 
terxns 


Tears 
(80 


Qrtwc 

(fl) 


570 

MO 

IM 

300 

410 

4S0 

Vb 

300 

300 

830 


Atlas  Cbeivkal 

Nono , — 

Procter  k  OamUe. 


None... 

Procter  4  pambte. 


Greece: 
C-«>-* 

2«KE-02S — 


ghlnhaa  Flotir 

Wbltfl    Rose     Packtns 

Carp. 
forwnoae  OotriM  V1H- 

DAm,  8.A.R.U 


Fraadi  Hj  LoRett 

Foremoet  dairies.  Inc.. 


.   Wowi   todmtry   JWi»- 
paa. 
Dvw  HtflenlB 


240-E-026- MoWlOUHallaa 


a«»-X-0E27. 


»«0-E-02«- 


lMte,SJk 


ViktasPwds.. 


EzpkMlTet- . 
CoUopbane. 

DotBKtBtB.. 


Popcorn 

Working   capital:   pur- 
chase  assets  of  local 
firms. 
Foodstuffs.  .■«---•"•-- 
Fish  eannins 

Dairy  manufacturtnc... 


Vwtigmk  akaarm. 
1>0W  CbeCiieal 


,  gMHqr  MoWL 

Manofitcturiiiff— 


See  footnote*  at  end  of  table. 


CoBstractioa    of    flbar 

board  plaat.        ,     , 
Constructkto  of  plastk 

plant. 
ConatrBctiMi  of  Bsrrloa 

itotliasaod  balk  flMl 

oiltsvmiaal. 
Working     capital      Jbr 

borne  appBaxMN  Bano- 


2i000 
5,»«) 

*«• 

aoo 

24,800 


30,000 
8,500 

40,000 


Ptftnt 
4 

« 

9 
« 

0 

• 
0 
0 


Author  ia«d 
or  approved 


(JO) 


LoanaKre*- 
mott  signed 


(U) 


4,270 


MO 
150 


85 

8 
020 


ISO 
1,410 

MO 


12 
12 

12 

12 
12 


8 

7H 


M 


10 


1 
Hi 

m 

1 

h 
1 


Apr.  12,lfl«2 

...-do 

....do. 

do 

da— 

Nov.  18.1983 
JVM  38,1863 
Apr.  8,1908 
Apr.  3^1988 

May  10,1963 


3,663 


raising  facilities. 


18,800 

20,008 

n,MO 
30,  on 


087 
MO 


6 
10 


1 


Apr.  U,1962 
Not.  38, 1981 
Apr.  38,1863 
Jaa.  6,1963 
Jan.  2,1983 
May  15.1963 


May    8,1963 


0 
8 
8 

6 


June  29,1962 
July     9, 1963 

Mar    7.1M! 

June  11,1963 
2>^  Judo  21, 106& 

8«p8.    7,1962 
l>il  Feb:  38, 1963 

H  JuM  M.mB 


Dec.  28.1962 
Apr.   11,1888 

Oct.     9, 1962 


Dec   13.1962 
Apr.  15,1962 


8M 

8H, 


m  Mat  7,100 
3  I  Jnno  27.1062 
3    ikmm  2^ 


4 


iH  Oot  SI, 
IH   T)*c    8,1082 


Oapt.  10, 1082 
Fab.  28,1863 
Dm.    8.1M2 


Jmi.    n,1808 
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Coantry 

loan  N 


Mid 

0. 


0) 


EryptOJnlted 


Mc): 
C-«»-2.. 

Iran: 
C-65-1.- 


RepuN 


a66-E-018. 

Ivael: 
C-71-28— . 


271-E-078.... 
271-E-^)75.... 
271-E-077 — 

271-E-076 

271-E-079.... 


271-E-065. 


SOlf'S'W^ 


(3) 


Pflier  Egypt. 


International  Dairy 

Pare  Cotton  Ginning  A 
OU  Mil  Corp. 

Halfci  Mloe,  Ltd 


UJ.tfniate 

m 


Pflur  Co. 


Foremost  Dairy. 
None 


.do. 


Turkey: 
C-77-U 

377-B-808 

277-E-034 

C-77-10 

277-E-080 

r7-E-0«0 

C-77-ia 


Taktetaa: 
C-Ol-M 

C-91-13. 


C-01-0 

391-E-076 

S91-E-07a 

391-E-OM 

391-E-063 


391-E-074... 
3»l-E-08aL.. 


India: 
C-88-18 


C-*»-17 

308-E-074 

I8O-E-075 

388-E-072 

388-K-C78. 

S88-E-6BA. 

386-K-eOO 

886-E-4)7» 

386-E-083 


Samson  Tire  &  Rubber 

Co. 
Dagon  -  Batey  -  Mamgu- 

roth/Lo  Israel  Ltd. 
Befen 

Qadot  Cbsmlcal  tankers 

A  Terminals. 
Israel     Alabama    Wire 

Corp.,  Ltd. 

KLIL     Non     Ferrous 
Metals,  Ltd. 


UjB.  Royal  Lastik 

Taric  Maadin  Sirkettl.. 
Wyeth  LaborataTartorL 

Ooodyoar  Lastflc 

Chrysler  Sanyvnl..... 


General  Ttie  A  Rubber 

Co. 
Nono 


Pnrpon 


American  Israel  Corp. 

Stanalchem,  Ine 

Alabama  Wire 


Yarimea  Star^  A  Glar 
oose. 

U.8.  Royal  LMtik 


General  Tire  A  Rubber 

Co.  of  Pakistan. 
Pakistan  FaVjrtc  Co 


Pakistan  Services. 


Pakistan  AMWleaa  Lib- 
erty Tank  Terminals. 
Pakistan  Sorriees 

Merck  Sharp  &  Dobme 

otPakiataa. 
Pbelps  Dodge,  Ltd 


Intercontlncnta]  Hotels 

Corp. 
Singer  Sewing  Machine 

Co. 


Madras  Rubber 

SyntheUcB  A  C 

Wymaa-Gordon  Cbem> 
IcalB. 

Precision  Bearings  In- 
dia. 

Viator  Oaakot 


Rosco  Industries. 


U.8.  Robber  Co 

Metalhirg-..„ ... 

American  Home  Frod- 

ncta. 
Oeodyear 

vbryner.  ••...... ...... 

NoDa_ ........._ 

U.a  Rubber  Co 


General  Tire  A  Sobbar 

Co. 
Belton  Bagging 


Intercontinental  Hoteb. 

American  Liberty  Tank 

Terminals. 
InteroontlDental  Hotels 

Oirp.,  Daeoa. 
Merck  Sharp  A  Dobme. 

Phelps  DodfB 


386-E-088.. 

C-88-17 

188-K-086. 
386-E-O90., 


Seof 


oxz- 


Halg-MaUk „ 

After  A  cm  InolB..... 

MeNally-Bkd 

If  ysore  Ooiaeat 

Unkm  Carbide  Indla„ 

Mandya  Paper 

Synthetka  A  Chemtsals. 
nilsstsrOwiiwtei — 
Napoo  Bevel  Oe« 

iat«^*(teMe. 


Blnger  ManatMtortng. 


Mansfield  Tire  A  Rub- 
ber Co. 

Firestone  Tko  A  Bab* 
ber  Co. 


Nannan-Ho8 

Victor  Manoteeturlng. 

Horlg  ManuhMtorlng. . 
Arbor  Acres.......  i      .. 

MeNaUy  Plttaborgh... 

Kaiser  Corp....... 

Unkm  Carbide 


Parsons  A  Whlttemora.. 


Plrestooe  Tire  A  Rab- 
ber  Oo. 


Napoo  Indnatrtea,  Min- 


Constructlon  of  pharma- 
oeatlcal  plant. 

Working     capital     fcr 

dairy  products. 
Construction    of    bulk 

storage  termlnaL 

Expansion  of  grain  stor- 
age facilities. 

Expansion  of  rubber  tire 
and  tube  plant. 

Expansion  of  grain  stor- 
age facilities. 

Expansion  of  plastics 
piaDt, 

Expansion  of  bulk  stor- 
age terminals. 

Construction  of  alunil- 
num  wire  and  cable 
plant. 

ConstructloB  of  tnte- 
grated  aluminum  ei- 
&ask«and  fabrioaUoB 
plant. 

Constrrxikm  of  rubber 

tire  and  tube  plant. 
Work  tag     eapttal     tor 

chrame  ore  mkie. 
Construction    of   phar> 

maoeutleal  plant. 
Constraotioo  of  rubber 

tire  and  tube  plant. 
Construction    of  tcoA 

assembly  plant. 
Working     eapiul     lor 

starch     ana    ghiooae 

produeer. 
CoBstruetkm  of  rubber 

tire  and  tube  plant. 

Construction     of    Jute 

warehouse  and  miU- 

kig  tiyiiHtf 
Constractkm  of  hotel  In 

Karaehi. 
Constmetioo    of   balk 

storage  terminal. 
Constmetioti  of  hotel  In 

Dacca. 
Construction  of  pharmar 

oeutlcal  plant. 
Constnietiaa  of  eopper 

and   alr^Hn*""    wlie 

and    cable    manutae- 

torlng  laciUttea. 
Finanetog  I HC 'seq^ty 

In  Dacca  hotels. 
WorMng  capital  tor  dl»- 

trUMStiiDn    of    locaUy 

manulactared  sewing 

maehlnes. 

Construction  of  rubber 

tire  and  tube  plant. 
Bxpanstan  of  tyntbetics 

rubber  plant. 
Construction    of 

torge  plastt. 
Contraction     of 

bearing  plant. 
CoostructloB     of 

gasket  nnnuiaetartBg 

plant. 
CousU  uctlou  ofmachlne 

tool  plant. 
BstaHhhnMmt  of  po«^ 

try-breedtng  farms. 
Oonistnietkin     a< 

waabery  plant. 
SxpanstOB    of 

plant. 
BqwMOon  of  «*emical 

and  plastic  manufao- 

tnrlng  flMflltlee. 
Refiaanclag  of  debt  and 

expanaten    of    paper 

Iriant.  , 

Kxpanstoa  of  syndietta 

and  rubber  plant. 
Oottstnictlon   of  dleart 

■iglna  plant. 
ConstruetlMi    of    bevel 

gear  planL 


steel 
baU 


auto 


Amount 

eikian 

eontraet 

Dollar     ] 
equiv- 
alent 

[ntMWt 
rate     . 

Repayment 
tenns 

Authorised 
ori4>proved 

Loan  fmfc 
ment  signed 

years 

Qraoe 

(8) 

f8) 

(7) 

(8) 

» 

(iO> 

(11) 

Tiotuendt 
8107 

ThottMiUi 
244 

Pmmt 
6 

104 

1 

Apr.  30.1083 

Ang.  17,1962 

7,600 

100 

8 

5 

IH 

May    7,1962 

Aug.  29,1962 

»l,000 

329 

5 

mi 

H 

JoM  37,1088 

»178 

88 

M 

8 

1 

Feb.  21.1963 

Mar.  22,1963 

900 

300 

... 

May    3,1908 

800 

367 

......*. 

do 

7W 

287 

8 

8 

2 

do 

/DOe  18,1963 

SOD 

167 

8 

8 

3 

do 

450 

150 

8 

8 

2 

do 

Jnae  10,1088 

2,000 

667 

W 

10 

2 

June  27,1968 

48,850 

6,372 

7 

mi 

1 

May  39,1002 

Apr.     6, 1963 

7,000 

776 

7 

64 

14 

JoiM  28,1902 

Feb.  26,1963 

M^ooe 

1,178 

7 

94 

2 

Jaly   28,1962 

Get.   22,1962 

>M,aoo 

1,650 

T 

W 

14 

0«L  38.1002 

Feb.     ^1963 

38,000 

3,876 

7 

12 

» 

Nev.    2.1962 

June  18,1963 

8.000 

633 

7 

0 

2 

Jm.   n.1088 

Jma    6^1963 

11.280 

1.250 

8 

»A 

1 

Jan.    H1088 

Apr.     6,1963 

7.1M 

1,803 

8 

U 

14 

Tib.  87.IW3 

Apr.  18,1963 

1.000 

Sll 

8 

mi 

1 

May  n.lOOO 

Aug.  M.1962 

8,780 

SB8 

*H 

30 

2 

Jbm  38.1082 

« 

470 

100 

84 

n 

2 

Nov.  381  MS 

4.477 

940 

6 

174 

3 

Mar.   8.1003 

i.a80 

w 

«i 

13 

3 

Apr.  M,im 

7,140 

1,600 

a» 

10 

4 

May  IB.  lOOl 

8.740 

87t 

m 

18 

3 

May  20,1008 

8.000 

1,008 

8 

04      4 

Mof  n.l9«8 

Sept.  28.1082 

XMO 

638 

OH 

7 

3 

« 

May  23, 1901 

18,000 

8.182 

64 

34 

1 

Feb.  30.  IOC 

jLag.  3Q,1082 

2,800 

627 

mi    vyi    * 

May   7.  not 

IMt.    XIOOS 

8,000 

088 

mi 

10 

5 

Jaw  38,  MS 

May  17,1083 

700 
388 

isa 

Cul       7 

1 

dm. 

De*.    0,1*03 

09 

mi 

» 

1 

BtgiLn.nti 

D*. 

8.880 

827 

7 

84 

IH 

Get  3111003 

Mat.    7.1988 

8.080 

1.064 

•4 

U4j     8 

.  .do 

Dea.    <1003 

<880 

OM 

SO 

3 

Nov.   X300S 

31.800 

4.687 

N 

«^NM.aikX003 

11^080 

8,180 

n 

3 

jMt.  a^ioo 

>1^«0 
1*880 

xm 

M 

0 

^ 

Mar.  1^1*81 

OH 

9i 

May  MvMO 

4.000 

xm 

3 

Pi  MayHMi 
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September  23 


Country  aad 


No. 


0) 


Indi*— Coatinoed 

a86-E-oa6 


I86-K-096-. — 
»6-E-003 

886-E-OW « 

386-E-004 


B«Roirer 
CO 


Cboehin  PTt.,  Ltd. 
FrtokIiKlis,Ud... 


Nrar  E&st  knd 
south  kaiM 
subtoUl 

(jOkMBS). 


Blndastaa    Alamlnum 
Corp.,  Ltd. 

Elpro       iBternftUoiMl, 
Ltd. 

Qabrtol  India,  Ud 


U.q.  aflUtate 
(J) 


AtaUnU  Tradinc  Corp.. 

FrlckCo 

Kaiser  Carp 


Oeneral  plectric. 
Gabriel. 


I  NOM. 

I  Increase.  _    . 

»  To  be  administwed  by  Ixport-Import  Bank. 


Purpose 


(4) 


Expansion  of  shrimp 
procrssiiis;    facilities. 

Construction  o(  refrinera- 
tlon  equipment  plant. 

Construction  of  alum- 
inum tet>ricating  (a- 
cillty. 

Construction  of  elec- 
trical equipment 
plant. 

Expansion  of  automatic 
shock  absorber  plant. 


Amount 

01  loan 

eontraet 


(6) 


notumUs 
$2,365 

2,600 

10,000 

4,000 

1,400 


Dollar 
eauir- 
alent 

(6) 


Interest 
rate 


(7) 


Repayment 
terms 


800 

6» 
%080 

833 

292 


53.406 


Perttnt 
7 

7 

7 

7 

7 


Years 

(8) 


10 

8 

10 

» 

8 


Oraoe 
(») 


3 

3 
3 

1 

1 


Authorised 
or  approved 


(10) 


June  21,  IMS 

do 

do 

June  37,1963 

do 


Loan  agree- 
ment signed 


(11) 


*  Approved  by  Export-Import  Bank  in  Novrmber  1961.    Ix)an  agreement  drafted 
and  executed  by  AID. 


RefatatioB  of  Charfcs  of  Illefal  Gam- 
bliH  ni  Now  Menco 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  MONTOYA 

or  MCW    MXZICO 

IN  THE  HOU8K  OF  RKPRESKNTATTVES    j 

Monday.  September  23. 1963 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  wai 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  that  I  rea4 
the  remarks  on  widespread  Illegal  gam* 
bling  In  New  Mexico  as  they  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Monday, 
September  16,  1963.  I,  too,  have  beeft 
very  interested  In  the  findings  of  the  Mcr 
Clellan  committee  upon  which  the  re<- 
marks  were  ostensibly  based. 

However,  I  have  been  unable  to  fin4 
any  mention  of  New  Mexico  in  eithe|- 
the  testimony  or  the  detailed  committee 
report.  I  have,  therefore,  been  forced 
to  draw  my  Xacts  and  conclusions  from 
other  accurate  sources  and  based  upon 
these  and  an  unbiased  interpretation  off 
the  committee  report  I  wish  to  present 
my  findings,  lest  there  be  some  confui- 
sion  on  the  matter,  as  I  expect  there 
may  very  well  be.  , 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  quite  correct, 
M  asserted,  that  $37  million  were  in|- 
volved  in  legal  parimutuel  betting  iJi 
New  Mexico  during  1962,  and  from  this 
the  State  treasury  did  indeed  receivte 
approximately  half  a  million  dollars  in 
revenue.  With  these  facts  I  am  in  tot$l 
agreement.  i 

It  was  estimated  by  an  expert  commll- 
tee  witness.  Mr.  John  Scame  of  FaLif- 
view.  N.J..  that  on  a  ruitional  average, 
about  $16.50  is  wagered  offtrack  f^r 
every  doUar  legally  placed  in  parimututl 
betting.  However,  the  figure  placed  in 
the  CoNGRESSioKAL  RECORD,  apparently 
based  on  this  ratio,  set  New  Mexicofs 
illegal  offtrack  betting  at  $265  million 
for  last  year.  By  mj  calculations,  usint 
the  same  rat^o,  should  such  conditions 
exist,  the  amount  spent  on  illegal  off- 
track  wagering  would  equal  $610,500,000, 
not  the  quoted  $265  million. 


Moreover,  Representative  Fino  in  his 
remarks  applied  this  $16.50-to-$l  raUo 
to  all  forms  of  gambling.  This,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  source  of  this  figure, 
Mr.  Scame,  in  his  testimony  said.  "$16.50 
is  bet  off  track  for  every  dollar  bet  legally 
at  the  track."  This  ratio  is  an  estimate 
quite  clearly  related  then  to  horse  rac- 
ing alone.  Additionally,  ttie  witness  in- 
tended only  this  interpretation  since 
such  a  ratio  could  not  be  applied  to  any 
other  form  of  gambling  because  New 
Mexico,  like  most  States,  permits  only 
parimutuel  betting;  thus,  in  no  other 
form  of  gambling  is  there  a  correspond- 
ing $1  legal  sum  bet. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foregoing 
are  but  technical  and  mathematical 
errors  made  in  the  assertion.  As  far  as 
fundamental  inaccuracies  are  concerned, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  no  such  conditions 
as  those  described  by  Mr.  Fino  exist  in 
New  Mexico.  Had  the  gentleman  meant 
to  refer  to  New  York  rather  than  New 
Mexico,  as  I  suspect  he  did  since  New 
York  was  frequently  referred  to  in  the 
committee  report.  I  might  have  some 
basis  for  agreeing  with  him.  But,  as  the 
error  was  made  and  New  Mexico  was 
most  improperly  characterized.  I  must 
vigorously  disagree. 

In  order  to  approach  the  astronomical 
sum  of  $610,500,000.  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  every  man.  woman,  child,  and 
baby  in  New  Mexico  to  Illegally  gamble 
approximately  $650,000  annually.  The 
incongruity  of  this  Increases  when  we 
recognize  that,  imfortunately,  there  are 
many  New  Mexicans  who  have  an  an- 
nual income  of  less  than  $1,000.  Surely. 
we  are  not  to  believe  that  these  people 
are  betting  65  percent  of  their  annual  in- 
come on  horses  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  gladly  compare  any 
county  in  New  Mexico  against  any 
county  in  this  great  Nation.  This  is  not 
imprudent.  This  is  not  a  rash  gesture 
for  I  can  giiarantee  that  in  New  Mexico 
there  exist  no  such  gross  conditions. 
There  is  no  flaunting  of  the  law;  there  is 
no  coddling  of  transgressors.  Illegal 
gambling  is  not  to  be  found.  As  further 
demonstration  of  my  accuracy  in  this 


regard,  I  urge  that  any  individual  having 
evidence  of  illegal  gambling  or  the  sale 
of  lottery  tickets  in  New  Mexico  im- 
mediately notify  the  attorney  general  of 
that  State  and/or  district  attorney  in 
any  county  concerned. 

I  am  proud  of  my  State.  It  ranks 
among  our  finest  States.  Its  contribu- 
tions to  the  wholesome  American  way  of 
life,  which  we  want  all  men  to  enjoy,  are 
myriad.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about 
it;  I  deeply  resent  anyone  terming  New 
Mexico  as  "a  vice-ridden  gamblers'  fiesta 
land."  It  is  a  land  of  enjoyment,  a  land 
of  health,  and  a  land  of  productivity.  It 
is  a  celebrated  example  of  all  that  is 
good  and  legal. 


Walter   G.  Pratt,  Stoughton,  Mats., 
90  Years  Youag 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  23. 1963 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 7,  1963,  I  visited  the  Stoughton 
post  ofQce  in  my  congressional  district, 
and  also  visited  the  Stoughton  townhall. 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  attend  an  im- 
promptu birthday  party  for  Stoughtons 
Town  Assessor  Walter  O.  Pratt,  who  was 
celebrating  his  90th  birthday.  Walter 
was  born  September  7,  1873.  He  mar- 
ried Emma  A.  Lowe.  Walter  is  the  fa- 
ther of  two  children,  grandfather  of 
three  children,  and  great-grandfather  of 
one  child.  He  has  had  a  career  as  a 
shoeworker  from  1889  to  1931,  fence 
viewer— town  of  Stoughton— part  time 
from  1915  to  1956,  private  surveyor- 
part  time  from  1915  to  1956.  served  on 
the  board  of  assessors  from  May  1.  1931. 
and  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  assessors 
from  1945  to  the  present. 

Walter   is  90  years  of  age  but  very 
young  at  heart.    He  enjoys  the  love  and 
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respect  of  aU  the  townspeople.  Dedi- 
cated to  his  work  he  has  set  an  example 
for  the  yoons  folks  in  the  town.  I  know 
I  echo  the  sentiments  of  all  who  know 
him  when  I  say:  "Walter  Pratt  repre- 
sents all  the  fine  things  that  can  be 
expected  of  a  public  official." 

Robert  Smales,  Stoughton's  town 
manager,  was  high  in  his  praise  for  the 
great  work  done  by  Walter  Pratt  in  be- 
half of  the  town  of  Stoughton.  Em- 
ployees at  the  townhall  were  warm  in 
their  praise  of  Walter  and  it  Is  very 
evident  that  Walter  has  a  special  place 
in  their  hearts. 

I  told  Walter  that  I  will  want  to  be 
one  of  those  who  will  be  present  when 
he  celebrates  his  100th  birthday.  I  hope 
he  continues  having  the  same  bright 
sunny  outlook  on  life.  It  is  like  a  breath 
of  spring. 


Independence  Day  of  the  Federal  Repab- 
Bc  of  Germany 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or   IfKW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  23. 1963 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many celebrated  the  14th  anniversary 
of  her  independence,  and  we  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  send  warm  felicita- 
tions to  His  Excellency,  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  Dr.  Heinrich  Luebke; 
His  ExceU«icy,  the  Chancellor,  Dr.  Kon- 
rad  Adenauer;  and  His  Excellency,  the 
Republic's  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Heinrich  Knaptstein,  on  this 
memorable  occasion. 

It  was  on  September  31, 1949,  that  the 
United  States,  France,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  brought  the  new  Republic  into 
being.  The  Journey  to  Independence  had 
begun  just  a  year  earlier  when  a  West 
German  Parliamentary  CouncH,  which 
was,  in  fact,  a  constituent  assembly,  met 
in  Bonn  to  draft  a  oonatitutioa  fair  Ger- 
many. Since  Soviet-occupied  eastern 
and  central  Germany  were  not  repre- 
sented, the  council  limited  itself  to 
drafting  a  basic  law  for  the  German 
Federal  Republic,  until  such  time  as  an 
all-German  Constituent  Assembly  could 
replace  it  with  a  constitution  agreed  on 
by  the  entire  German  people.  By  the 
end  of  May  1949.  this  basic  law  had 
been  drawn  up  by  the  Parliamentary 
Council,  adopted  by  most  of  the  1 1  land 
parliaments,  and  formally  promulgated. 

After  a  general  election  in  September, 
followed  by  the  cribice  by  the  Bundes- 
tag—the popularly  elected  chamber — of 
Dr.  Theodor  Heuss  as  Federal  President 
and  of  Dr.  Konrad  Adenauer  as  Chancel- 
lor, the  Western  Allies  were  willing  to  see 
the  Federal  Republic  actually  launched. 
The  Allies  had  in  the  meantime  worked 
out  three  related  instruments:  First,  an 
occupation  statute,  which  defined  the 
residual  powers  of  the  Allies  in  the  Fed- 
eral RepuMlc;  second,  a  Trlaonal  Fusion 
Agreement.  \i^ch  set  up  an  Allied  High 
Commission  for  Germany;  and  third,  a 


charter  for  this  Commission  defining  its 
organization  and  procedure.  After  the 
acceptance  of  these  Allied  instrxunents 
by  the  President  and  Chancellor  of  the 
German  Federal  Republic  at  Petersberg 
on  September  21,  the  German  Federal 
Republic  came  formally  to  existence. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  Republic, 
its  sovereignty  was  considerably  limited 
under  the  Occupation  Statute  of  1949. 
Step  by  step,  these  limitations  were  re- 
duced until  the  Paris  Agreements  of  1955 
made  the  Federal  Republic  a  sovereign 
nation,  limited  only  by  a  few  remaining 
restrictions  on  nuclear  and  other  special 
armaments.  The  Republic  also  became 
a  member  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  and  the  Western  European 
Union.  Even  before  gaining  complete 
independence.  West  Germany  had  taken 
part  in  establishing  the  European  Coal 
and  Steel  Community  and  had  Joined 
the  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation,  the  Council  of  Exirope.  and 
three  specialized  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  most  startling  development  in 
postwar  West  Germany  was  the  Wlrt- 
schaftswunder,  or  economic  miracle. 
Industry  was  rapidly  reconstructed  and 
the  country  began  to  experience  pros- 
perity after  1949.  By  1955,  the  net  na- 
tional income  was  179  percent  of  that 
of  1936.  A  good  part — 20  to  25  per- 
cent— of  this  income  went  into  new 
investments,  but  per  capita  consinnptlon, 
too.  by  1953  had  reached  114  percent  of 
the  1936  leveL  It  was  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  West  Germany,  by  then 
the  leading  econcunic  power  of  Europe, 
became  a  charter  member  of  the  Buro- 
p>ean  Economic  Community  in  1957. 
She  has  played  a  major  role  in  the  suc- 
cess of  that  great  experiment  in  eco- 
nomic integration. 

During  the  postwar  period  the  German 
Federal  Republic  regained  for  the  Ger- 
man people  something  that  many  Ger- 
mans had  always  de^ly  desired — a  re- 
spected and  honored  place  in  the  family 
of  nations.  It  Is  for  this  outstanding 
achievement  above  all  that  we  salute  the 
West  German  people  and  their  govern- 
ment on  the  14th  anniversary  of  the 
Republic's  establishment. 


Waskinftoa  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TTXAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  23. 1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcoed,  I  include  the  following  News- 
letter of  September  21, 1968: 

Th«  Tax  Bnx — H.R.  8S68 
(By  Ck>ngre88maii  Bbucb  Aimkb,  6th. 
DlBtrict.  Texas.  Sept.  21,  1963) 
Tax  euta  would  amount  to  111.1  biUlon 
over   a   a- year   period:    MA   bUlkm   In   In- 
dividual and  $2.8   billion   corporat*.     Cor- 
porat*  taxes  wlU  be  cut  from  53  percent  to 
48  percent.    Individual  rate  changes,  lowest 
bracket  20  percent  drops  to  14  percent,  top 


01  percent  to  70  percent,  changfs  equaling 
30  percent  and  20  percent,  reipectlvely,  wUHe 
middle  Income  tnracketa  average  16  percent. 
Twenty-three  structural  changes  In  the  bill 
increase  taxes  selectlTely  by  til  billion,  al- 
though the  minimum  standartl  deduction  at 
the  taxpayers'  choice,  alleviates  further  the 
taxload  of  the  lowest  brackets  and  eliminates 
1.5  million  taxpayers  in  the  lowest  brackets^ 
from  paying  taxes.  *^ 

Everyone  wants  a  tax  sut.  Tbough  some 
Members  of  Congress,  like  the  President,  will 
only  depict  the  blessings  ot  a  tas  exit,  which 
everyone  wants,  others  will  sensibly  ask, 
"Then  where  do  we  get  the  money  to  pay 
Government  bills  we  continue  to  run  up?" 

REPUBLIC  Alf  POSmOH 

The  Republicans,  unUke  the  Democrat 
leadership,  will  demand  a  limitation  on 
spending  so  that  the  tax  bill  wiU  not  become 
effective  unless  cvirrent  fiscal  year  19S4  ex- 
penditures are  held  to  $87  bUllon  and  fiscal 
1965  budget  will  not  exceed  $98  billion. 
True,  these  figiires  are  high  since  they  rep- 
resent the  culmination  reached  after  the  1963 
spending  level  exceeded  1961  by  $6  billion: 
1963  exceeded  X963  by  $4.8  bilUon;  1964  ex- 
ceeded 1963  by  $5.5  billion.  However,  the 
Republican  position  draws  the  line  against 
further  increases.  Surely  this  la  not  asking 
too  much.  And  yet,  the  big  spenders,  in- 
cluding the  President,  thoxigh  always  talk- 
ing  economy,  will  continue  to  Increase  spend- 
ing even  as  we  cut  taxes.  This  course  leads 
to  inflation,  the  worst  tax  of  all.  a  hidden 
tax  on  savings,  pensions,  and  bujrlng  power, 
the  devaluation  of  the  dollar,  increasing  out- 
flow of  gold,  and  destruction  of  our  competi- 
tive position  in  world  markets  and  financial 
leadership  of  the  free  world.  Indeed,  any 
such  weakening  of  the  United  States  eco- 
nomically would  make  us  extremely  rulner- 
able  to  a  final  Conununlst  takeover.  Our 
greatest  defense  against  the  Communist 
world  conspiracy  is  a  strong,  healthy,  grow- 
ing economy  which  is  not  possible  through 
planned  deficits. 

The  glowing  predictions  of  the  feedback, 
or  increasing  Government  rerenues  because 
of  the  stimulating  effect  of  a  tax  cut  does 
not  obscure  the  horrible  truth,  that  the 
President  and  his  congressional  leaders  are 
^M^ing  Congress  to  approve  daflelt  spending 
and  so  secure  the  money  to  pay  our  bUls  by 
borrowing  aod  charging  it  aU  to  o«ur  children 
and  later  generations. 

Uy  conviction  is  that  we  sho\ikl  balance 
the  budget,  as  we  have  «loce  before  in  two 
RepubUcan  Congresses,  cut  the  debt,  and 
then  cut  taxes — in  that  otxler.  Further,  It 
seems  to  me  w«  should  move  steadily  to- 
ward a  flat  percent  tax.  tha  smkm  percent 
for  everyone  regardless  of  laoome  level. 
Finally,  the  best  kept  aeorct  of  our  day  is 
that  it  iant  someone  else  who  pays — it's  each 
of  us.  As  taxpayers  we  pay,  particularly  tiie 
low  and  »"t«trt»»  inoome  groups  who  necea- 
sarily  bear  tha  cost — 64  peroent  of  the  total 
tax  comes  from  the  tax  brackets  under 
$10,000  liabiUty.  We  also  pay  when  Gov- 
ernment deficit  finances  and  charges  the 
cost  to  us  through  reducing  the  buying 
power  of  the  dollar.  Forgotten,  for  the 
averse  wage  earner  ( 1 )  tax  cut  at  best  win 
be  $1  to  $2  per  week.  (3)  soeial  security 
taxes  go  up  next  January. 

■wwbCb  acnoMS 

The  civU  defense  bomb  shelter  amendment 
to  the  existing  act.  embarks  us  on  another 
great  F^ederal  subsidy  of  $2  J  billion  over  5 
years,  beyond  existing  civil  defense  pro- 
grams. Simultaneously  we  cut  back  our 
offense,  the  development  oS  the  antimissile 
missile,  because  of  the  Vest  ban  treaty,  which 
ultimately  may  invite  enemy  attack.  We 
seem  to  forget  the  best  defe&M  Is  a  good 
offense.  (2)  The  CAB  examiner  conducted 
Washington  hearings  on  Love  Field.  I  testi- 
fied on  the  need  of  the  southwest  area  for 
all  present  aviation  fadlltlee  and  aU  those 
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to  be  zxuule  available  In  the  future.  (3)  I 
asked  tHe  President  for  hla  views  on  the 
status  of  tHe  Dallas  Federal  Building  and 
tlie  remoTal  of  tbe  VA  ofBce,  suggesting  cor- 
rective action  emphasising  (1)  merit  not 
politics,  and  (2)  a  spending  priority. 


lMe4  OpprMUM  of  tkc  Jews  by  the 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUa  CELLER 

or  Niw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOU8K  OP  BKPRBSKNTATIVES 

Monday,  September  23, 1963 

Mr.  CELLER.  Me.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ou>,  I  include  an  address  I  made  before 
the  Association  To  Perpetuate  the  Mem- 
ory of  Ukrainian  Jews  at  the  memorial 
services  for  the  victimfi  of  Babl  Yar,  at 
the  Hotel  Commodore.  New  York.  NY., 
and  broadcast  over  radio  station  WEVD, 
Sunday.  September  22.  1963.  My  re- 
marks follow: 

"Over  Babi  Tar 
There  are  no  memorials'" — 

Says  the  young  Russian  poet,  Yevgeny 
Alexandrovlch  Tevtuahenko — 

"Over  Babl  Tar 
Bustle  of  the  wild  grass. 
The  trees  look  threatening,  look  like  judgee. 
And  everything  Lb  one  silent  cry. 
Taking  my  hat  off 
I  feel  myseU  slowly  going  gray. 
And  I  am  one  silent  cry 
Over  the  many  thousands  of  the  buried; 
Am  every  old  man  killed  here, 
Kvery  child  killed  here." 

What  happened  at  Babl  Tar  that  makes 
'  the  poet  weep  and  rage?  On  the  eve  of  Tom 
Klppur.  in  IMS,  the  Naais  murdered  100,000 
Ukrainian  Jews.  Though  not  of  the  Jewish 
faith.  Tevtuahenko  identified  himself  with 
the  victims  of  the  Nazis.  Twenty  years  have 
passed  and  let  it  not  be  said  that  we  have 
forgotten.  The  young  Russian  poet  spoke 
for  the  dead. 

In  World  War  I.  the  American  poet.  Alan 
Seeger.  speaking  for  all  the  dead,  of  wars 
and  massaeres  and  terrorisms,  cried  out  "to 
you  we  throw  the  torch."  And  so  the  lOOXXK) 
In  the  mass  grave  at  Babt  Tar,  over  which 
no  memorlal  rises,  cry  o\rt  to  us,  "to  you  we 
throw  the  torch,"  We  will  carry  the  torch 
In  which  bom  the  flames  of  liberty,  enlight- 
enment, and  equality  for  all  people  regard - 
lees  of  race,  religion,  or  national  creed.  How 
can  we  loosen  our  grasp  when  hatred  still 
stalks  the  world  and  casts  its  ominous 
shadow  on  the  future?  It  is  the  cruelest  of 
ironies  that  the  young  Russian  poet,  Tevtu- 
sbenko,  should  have  written  "Babi  Tar"  in 
a  land  where  today  the  Jews  are  singled  out. 
as  a  religious  group,  for  oppreasion  and 
denial.  He  was  brave  to  have  written  that 
poem  but  not  brave  enough,  for  while  he 
did.  in  his  poem,  depict  the  antlsemitlsm  in 
the'  Soviet  Union,  he.  under  official  pressure, 
subsequently  changed  the  text  when  Shos- 
takovltch  set  the  words  of  "Babl  Tar"  to 
music. 

Today,  the  Soviet  Union  boasts  that  its 
Constitution  guarantees  religious  freedcMn 
and  expUcitly  forbids  "any  restriction  of  the 
rights  of  cltlaens  on  account  of  their  race  or 
nationality"  as  well  as  "any  advocacy  of 
racial  or  national  hatred  and  contempt." 
But  the  words  are  not  worth  the  paper  upon 


which  they  are  written  for  the  Soviet  Union 
has  committed  itself,  in  practice,  to  wiping 
out  the  religious  aiMl  cultural  rights  ot  the 
Jews  and  stogling  them  out.  as  Jews,  for 
special  cruel  and  unusual  punishment. 

In  May  of  1061.  the  Soviet  Union  enacted 
decrees  which  set  forth  the  death  penalty 
for  such  economic  offenses  a«  pilfering  pubUc 
or  sute  property,  counterleltlng,  currency 
speculation,  and  bribery.  The  world  was 
shocked  by  such  uncivilized,  excessive,  and 
inhumane  punishment,  but  the  Soviet  Union 
has  proven  itself,  again  and  again.  Immune 
to  world  opinion.  Within  a  years,  from  May 
1961  to  April  1968, 141  persons  were  sentenced 
to  death  for  such  offenses.  Of  those  sen- 
tenced to  death,  nearly  60  percent  were  Jews. 
If  one  examines  the  record  carefully,  it  be- 
comes dismayingly  clear  that  this  Is  a  part 
of  a  systemic  plan,  not  only  to  Incite  the 
Russian  people  against  the  Jews,  as  a  minor- 
ity group,  but  also  to  deny,  to  the  Jews,  their 
religious  heritage  and  to  put  them  ouUlde 
the  pale  of  the  Soviet  Union  society.  When 
we  realize  that  almost  two  million  Jews  re- 
side in  the  Soviet  Union,  we  are  then  aware 
of  the  extent  of  this  tragic  campaign.  For 
example,  in  one  of  the  trials.  24  defendants 
were  accused  of  manipulating  the  price  of 
apples.  Though  the  majority  of  defendants 
were  not  Jewish,  only  the  Jews  received  the 
death  sentence.  In  another  trial,  a  Jew  was 
sentenced  to  death  though  he  was  only  an 
employee  of  some  trade  organizations  in- 
volved; the  top  officials  received  only  short 
prison  terms. 

In  all  of  thte  campaign,  the  Soviet  press 
makes  certain  to  implicate  the  synagogues 
and  rabbis  in  the  alleged  offenses.    Beyond 
that,    we    find    the    arrest    of    congregaUon 
leaders,  the  ousting  of  congregation  JewUh 
ofllclala.    and    the    closing    erf    synagogues. 
While  we  cannot  deny  that  all  religions  are 
subjected  to  restrictions  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
only  Judaism  is  singled  out  for  very  special 
denials.      While    other    religions    can    form 
national  or  regional  associations,  Jewish  con- 
gregations may  not.    Religious  leaders  can- 
not receive  permission  to  leave  the  country 
or  to  study  abroad  or  to  make  pilgrimages 
as  other  religious  leaders  make.     The  Jews 
are  forbidden  to  manufacture  any  religious 
articles  such  as  prayer  shawls  and  phylac- 
teries.    Only  a  very  few  are  permitted  to 
print  religious  calendars.    Training  for  rab- 
bis has  been  curUiled  untU  now,  in  Moscow, 
only  three  or  foxir  are  permitted  to  attend  a 
rabbinical    academy.      No    Hebrew    can    be 
taught  nor  can  any  prayer  book  or  Bible  be 
printed  in  Hebrew.     However,  the  Moslems 
may  use  their  Arabic  for  religious  purposes 
as  may  other  ethnic  and  religious  groups  use 
their  respective   languages.     The   baking  of 
matzah  is  forbidden.     Without  the  matzah. 
no  Passover  can  be  properly  observed.     All 
Tlddlsh  Journals  are  forbidden;   no  expres- 
sion of  cultural  Interest  in  the  Jewish  lan- 
guage  is  allowed.     Thus  the   theaters  and 
the   dramatic    schools   and    the    publishing 
houses  which  use  the  Jewish  language  are 
closed.    The  old  Jewish  songs  are  forbidden. 
The  Soviet  encyclopedia,  which  had  devoted 
118   pages   to   the   cultural    achievement    of 
the   Jews,    now   gives   only   2   pages    to   the 
Jews.    The  Jews  have  been  eliminated  from 
the   Soviet  Union  political   life.     They  are 
excluded  from   the   diplomatic   service   and 
from  the  armed  services.     A  study  of  the 
status  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  concludes 
that  the  Jews  are  "deprived  of  their  national 
and  religioua  rights  as  a  group,  and  of  fxill 
equality  as  Individuals." 

Soviet  oppression  and  denial  of  equal 
rights  to  Its  Jewish  population  has  been 
called  "spiritual  strangulation." 

Tet,  withal,  the  Jews  are  not  permitted 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  to  seek  freedom 
from  religious  persecution.  They  are  forced 
to  remain  while  the  Soviet  Union  seeks  ev- 
ery way  of  denuding  them  of  their  tradition, 
of  their  cultiire.  of  their  faith  in  Ood. 


We  are  gathered  today  in  memorlal  to  the 
100.000  who  pertshed  at  the  hands  of  the 
Nazis  ao  years  ago.  But  It  is  not  enough  to 
mourn  the  dead;  our  responsibility  now,  to- 
day, is  for  the  living.  Indifferent  as  the 
Soviet  Union  may  appear  to  be  to  world  opin- 
ion, such  indifference  cannot  remain  if  the 
protests  are  large  and  loud  enough.  Let  it 
not  be  said  that  the  world  condones  by 
silence.  The  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union  will 
not  relinquish  their  religion,  their  heritage, 
their  culture.  Hence,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
placed  Itself  directly  on  the  road  that  leads 
to  genocide. 

The  Russians  make  much  of  their  fear  of 
the  Gernaans.  In  what  degree  are  they  dif- 
ferent? The  Russians  have  sought  to  per- 
vert history  and.  In  so  doing,  have  paid  serv- 
ice to  it  because  what  one  seeks  to  pervert, 
one  cannot  forget.  HUtory  has  proven,  and 
proven  again,  that  tyranny  bears  within  it- 
self the  seeds  of  Its  own  destruction  for  the 
heart  and  mind  of  man,  once  awakened, 
finds  the  bans  of  oppression  Intolerable. 
From  Pharoah,  to  Hitler,  to  Khrushchev,  the 
lessons  of  history  loom  large.  The  conse- 
quences of  tyranny  Khrushchev  should  know 
will  bury  him. 

We  offer  prayers  for  the  dead,  but  we  do 
not  forget  the  living.  Let  no  one  forget — 
whatever  his  race,  his  religion,  his  creed  — 
oppression  is  a  way  of  life;  it  feeds  on  Itself 
yet  remains  Insatiable.  When  it  is  aimed  at 
one  group,  it  reaches  out  to  embrace  an- 
other and  yet  another.  This.  too.  is  a  les- 
son of  history  none  of  us  can  Ignore,  and  I 
mean,  none  of  us. 

Let  the  religions  of  the  world  take  note 
that.  In  the  march  of  oppresaion,  it  Is  only 
a  matter  of  on  whom  It  feeds  first  There 
are  always  the  second,  and  the  third,  and  the 
fourth,  and  the  fifth  until  all  are  engaged. 
Then  it  may  be  too  late. 

Together  we  vow  there  shall  be  no  more 
"Babi  Tars." 
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The  Tax  Redactioa  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  A.  KNOX 

or   MICHICAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  23. 1963 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  speech  that  was  presented  to 
the  Nation  on  Satiirday  evening.  Sep- 
tember 21.  1963  by  the  Honorable 
Thomas  B.  CtmTis.  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Curtis  has  adequately  and  effectively 
given  a  sound  viewpoint  on  the  question 
of  tax  reduction  which  will  be  before  the 
House  tomorrow. 

I  hereby  Include  this  address  by  my 
worthy  colleague  Mr.  Curtis: 
REMAaKJS    or    Hok.    Thomas    B.    Cttbtis,    or 
Mmsouai,  SErrxMBES  21,  1963 

Good  evening,  fellow  citizens.  In  one 
sense  I  want  to  apologize  for  displaoing  the 
regular  program  you  were  looking  forward 
to  enjoying  this  evening.  In  another  sense 
I  really  have  no  right  to  apologize.  I  am 
here  serving  the  very  basic  and  vital  function 
in  our  system  of  representative  government 
of  presenting  to  you  the  other  side  of  one  of 
the  great  Issues  now  facing  otir  country. 
President  Kennedy  on  Wednesday  night  pre- 
sented one  side  of  this  issue  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

Just  as  President  Kennedy  spoke  to  you 
without  regard  to  narrow  political  partisan- 
ship, so  shall  I.  This  great  issue  of  our 
country's  basic  fiscal  and  economic  policies. 


which  was  brought  to  a  head  by  the  tax  cut 
bill  now  approved  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Conmiittee,  transcends  this  kind  of  narrow- 
ness. I  have  the  responsibility  of  presenting 
as  fairly,  and  yet  as  forcefully  as  I  can,  a 
point  of  view  in  which  I  deeply  believe. 
Although  this  viewpoint  is  almost  unani- 
mously held  by  Republicans  In  the  Congress, 
In  fairness  I  must  say  that  It  Is  shared  by 
many  Democrats  as  well.  Certainly  the  vast 
majority  of  our  people,  whether  Democrats, 
Republicans,  or  Indep)endent8,  want  to  hear 
the  reason  for  a  position,  not  simply  what 
political  i}arty  or  what  individual  person  Is 
for  or  against  it. 

The  President  stated  that  this  tax  bill. 
Kit.  8363,  is  the  most  important  domestic 
measure  to  be  considered  by  the  Congress  in 
15  years.  I  cannot  share  this  view,  as  im- 
portant as  I  think  the  tax  bill  is,  unless  it  is 
Intended  to  change  the  basic  fiscal  and  eco- 
nomic policy  which  our  country  has  adhered 
to  since  Its  foundation.  If  this  basic  change 
is  Intended,  then  the  tax  bill  Is  probably 
among  the  most  Important  bills  which  the 
Congress  has  ever  considered  in  Its  174  years 
of  hlst(M7. 

The  President  presented  his  arguments  for 
the  tax  bill  as  if  the  opposition  were  op- 
posed to  cutting  taxes.  This  is  not  the  case. 
Those  who  are  Mdlng  the  oppositi<Mi  to  H.R. 
8363,  as  preMjply  written,  have  been  argu- 
ing the  urgeW^need  to  reduce  Federal  taxes 
long  before  President  Kennedy  decided  last 
August  to  promote  a  tax  cut.  He  proposed  a 
tax  cut  as  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  un- 
employment and  the  flow  of  gold  from  o\ir 
coiuitry — the  problems  which  he  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  solve  by  any  other  means.  He 
has  been  \inable  to  solve  these  problems  in 
spite  of  the  normal  cyclical  upt\u*n  which 
our  economy  took  a  few  days  after  he  was 
Inaugurated  and  months  heiort  the  Con- 
gress was  able  to  take  action  on  any  of  his 
legislative  proposals  which  were  supposed 
to  pep  up  the  economy. 

Many  of  the  leading  opponents  of  the 
proposed  Federal  Revenue  Act  of  1963  have 
been  long-time  promoters  of  what  many  of 
you  probably  have  heard  of  as  the  Baker- 
Herlong  tax  cut  bill,  bearing  the  name  of 
Congressman  Bakke  of  Tennessee,  a  Repub- 
lican, and  Congressman  Hzhlono  of  Florida, 
a  Democrat,  both  of  them  respected  col- 
leagues of  mine  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. In  contrast  to  the  administration 
approach,  the  Baker-Herlong  bill  ties  tax 
cutting  to  expenditure  reform. 

The  question  then,  is  whether  there  is 
agreement  between  the  people  who  think 
as  I  do.  and  the  President  on  the  great  need 
for  a  tax  cut  to  help  our  economy  grow,  to 
ease  the  unemployment  problem,  and  to 
provide  Jobs  for  the  Increasing  number  of 
jroung  people  who  are  and  will  be  looking 
for  Jobs.     What  is  the  fuss? 

The  President  should  have  told  you  what 
the  fuss  was  all  about  Instead  of  evading 
the  central  Issue.  Actually  much  of  the 
fuss  Is  unfounded.  Certainly  it  is  not  over 
any  disagreement  about  wanting  our  country 
to  be  better  and  strtmger  and  our  people 
to  have  a  better  and  more  abundant  and 
more  peaceful  life. 

All  of  us  want  these  things  Just  as  deeply 
as  the  President  does.  The  fuss  is  over 
whether  we  move  toward  these  goals  by 
cutting  taxes  while  Increasing  spending.  Can 
we  really  move  toward  these  goals  If  we  cut 
taxes  and  if.  at  the  same  time,  we  do  not 
reduce  our  Increasing  Federal  exi>endlture8? 
The  Kennedy  administration  Is  spending 
more  money  than  It  Is  taking  In  from  Fed- 
eral taxes.  It  has  been  doing  so  ever  since 
1960  when  the  Nation  last  had  a  balanced 
budget.  But  lest  my  statistics  convey  erro- 
neous Impressions,  as  I  believe  those  used 
by  the  President  did  in  his  address  Wednes- 
day night,  let  me  add  that  we  have  had  un- 
balanced budgets  more  often  than  not  under 
l>oth  the  Trxunan  and  Elsenhower  adminis- 


trations. These  deficits  were  not  good  then — 
and  I  said  so  at  the  time.  They  are  not  good 
now. 

Spending  more  money  than  is  being  taken 
in  at  the  Federal  level  is  becoming  a  serious 
and  dangerous  habit.  And,  mind  you,  the 
Federal  taxes  have  been  doing  a  manful  job 
of  getting  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  oxir 
people.  We  collected  $39.7  billion  in  1946; 
«67.9  billion  in  1966;  $77.7  bilUon  in  1961; 
$81.4  bUlion  in  1962;  $86.4  billion  in  1963; 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  amount  will  be 
$88.8  in  1964. 

Now  even  President  Kennedy  agrees  that 
this  tax  system  is  taking  too  much  from  the 
pockets  of  the  people  and  businesses,  even 
when  it  is  proving  Inadequate  to  meet  the 
cost  of  our  ever-increasing  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

But  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  on 
which  I  serve,  has  more  than  the  distaste- 
ful task  of  writing  the  tax  laws.  When  we 
find  that  the  taxes  do  not  bring  in  enough 
revenue  to  take  care  of  our  bUls,  we  have  to 
figure  out  how  to  sell  Oovernment  bonds  to 
make  up  the  difference.  We  have  to  deter- 
mine what  the  Impact  on  our  economy  and 
on  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  will 
be  from  selling  these  bonds  and  to  whom. 
These  are  the  problems  involved  in  what  we 
call  debt  management. 

It  was  In  the  field  of  debt  management 
that  I  directed  my  questions  to  Dr.  Heller, 
the  Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  when  he  testified  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  last  July 
regarding  the  possibility  of  the  President's 
asking  for  a  "quickie"  tax  cut.  The  idea 
then  was  to  cut  Federal  taxes  by  $10  billion. 
I  said.  Dr.  Heller,  to  whom  will  we  sell  these 
bonds  that  will  result  from  our  budget  defi- 
cits and  what  will  be  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  these  sales?  Dr.  Heller  stated 
that  he  agreed  with  me  that,  if  we  asked 
the  people  and  the  biisinesses  to  buy  the 
bonds,  it  would  take  away  the  benefits  sought 
from  the  tax  cut.  Of  course  this  was  so. 
The  pxirpose  of  the  tax  cut,  according  to  the 
President,  is  to  give  the  people  more  money 
to  spend.  This  will  stimulate  the  economy. 
But  what  happens  if  we  go  right  back  to  the 
people  and  say,  "Give  vis  back  this  money  we 
gave  you  and  take  these  bonds  instead?" 
Of  course  then  they  wouldn't  have  imy  addi- 
tional money  to  spend.  There  would  be  no 
stimulus.  Dr.  Heller  said  he  thought  most 
of  these  bonds  should  be  taken  up  by  the 
system  charged  with  keeping  oiu-  money 
supply  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  in  good  order,  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  I  asked  Mr.  William  McChesney 
Martin,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  when  he  appeared  before  the 
conmilttee  a  few  days  later,  "Well,  what 
about  the  Federal  Reserve  System  taking  up 
these  bonds?"  Mr.  Martin  replied  that  if 
that  were  done  It  would  let  loose  Inflationary 
forces  which  could  not  be  controlled. 

Now  if  Mr.  Martin's  appraisal  is  correct, 
and  I  believe  it  is,  this  would  diminish  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  Not  Just 
the  purchasing  power  of  those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  make  enough  money  to 
be  required  to  pay  Federal  income  taxes  but 
of  everyone  from  the  lowest  pensioned 
widow  on  up. 

Inflation  is  more  unfair  than  any  tax  ever 
devised  by  government.  In  effect  It  is  a  tax 
on  the  consumer's  dollar  and,  therefore.  It 
taxes  those  who  can  afford  it  the  least  at 
the  highest  possible  rate,  100  percent.  It 
taxes  those  who  can  afford  it  the  most  at 
the  lowest  rate.  Indeed,  if  one  is  fortunate 
enough  to  have  money  to  invest,  he  can 
make  more  money  through  inflation  by  buy- 
ing real  estate  and  common  stocks,  which 
go  up  in  dollar  value  as  the  real  dollar,  the 
purchasing  dollar,  goes  down  in  value. 

Aside  from  this  fact,  inflation,  contrary  to 
some  diehard  believers,  does  not  produce 
prosperity.    Quite  the  contrary,  it  produces 


misery  and   greater  unemployment  and,   if 
carried  far  enough,  the  ruin  of  the  Nation. 

Let  me  Illustrate  what  would  happen. 
President  Kennedy  talked  about  the  person 
making  $6,000  a  year.  He  estimated  that 
this  family  would  be  paying  about  $600  a 
year  in  Federal  taxes.  He  said  the  proposed 
tax  bill  would  give  hixit  a  tax  cut  of  about 
20  percent.  This  is  $1210.  However,  sup- 
pose the  Consumer  Price  Ind^,  which  is  one 
way  to  estimate  inflation  or  how  much  the 
dollar  will  buy,  goes  up  6  points  that  same 
year,  or  in  the  2  years  during  which  the  full 
effect  of  the  tax  cut  is  to  be  felt.  Then  that 
family  would  lose  $360  in  purchasing  pow- 
er— every  dollar  buys  6  cents  less  than  it 
did  before.  Apply  this  loss  of  purchasing 
power  to  all  consumers  in  the  Nation  and 
there  is  a  loss  of  $27  billion  in  overall  pur- 
chasing power.  This  is  a  strange  way  to  in- 
crease purchasing  power  to  stimulate  the 
economy.  Give  back  $11  billion  in  tax  cuts 
and  take  away  $27  billion  through  inflation. 

I  am  not  Just  picking  a  number  out  of  the 
air  when  I  siiggest  that  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  might  go  up  6  points.  In  the  last 
month  for  which  we  have  the  flgures,  July  of 
this  year,  the  mdex  went  up  one-half  a 
point;  the  greatest  1 -month  rise  in  nearly 
4  years.  If  the  next  12  months  were  to  con- 
tinue at  this  rate,  the  total  would  be  6  points 
In  a  year.  I  don't  think  the  rise  will  be 
this  great,  particularly  if  we  reduce  our 
spending  and  budget  deficits,  but  let  me 
point  out  that  the  Index  has  risen  4  points 
since  President  Kennedy  took  office  32 
months  ago.  This  has  already  cut  consvmier 
purchasing  power  by  $18  billion. 

President  Kennedy  boasted  about  what  he 
called  great  price  stability  in  the  last  few 
years,  but  did  you  catch  It  when  to  prove 
his  point  he  said — ^the  wholesale  price  index 
has  remained  almost  constant?  He  tripped 
over  the  word  wholesale  a  little  bit  and  well 
he  might  have.  Who  buys  wholesale?  Al- 
most all  of  us  haye  to  buy  retail,  and  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  about  which  I  am 
speaking  is  the  retail  price  index. 

Why  has  the  retail  price  index  gone  up  so 
much  when  the  wholesale  price  index  has 
remained  steady?  Primarily  becatise  Items 
like  Insurance  and  medical  bills  and  what  are 
called  services  are  included  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  but  have  little  to  do  with  the 
wholesale  price  index.  Tou  don't  get  hos- 
pital service  wholesale. 

Now  the  President  and  his  advisers  advo- 
cate this  novel  fiscal  and  economic  theory  of 
planned  deficit  financing.  That  theory  is  to 
deliberately  overspend  your  income  in  the 
hope  of  promoting  economic  growth  and  Jobs 
from  which  the  Government  will  derive  more 
revenue  to  eventually  catch  up  with  the  in- 
creased spending.  Those  who  advocate  this 
theory  have  to  answer  the  contention  which 
I  have  advanced  that  tax  cutting  without  ex- 
penditure control  will  cut  in  on  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  dollar  and  destroy  any 
stimulus  to  the  econcnny.  They  claim  that 
this  will  not  increase  prices.  Or  put  an- 
other way.  they  claim  it  will  not  cheapen  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  because  In- 
flation comes  only  when  there  are  more 
dollars  than  there  are  goods  and  services 
available  to  be  bought.  Too  many  dollars 
chasing  too  few  goods  is  the  way  some  econo- 
mists like  to  put  it.  Tbej  say  that  these 
new  printing  press  dollars  which  they  plan 
to  give  our  people  will  put  our  idle  plants 
back  into  production  and  that  this,  in  turn, 
will  put  the  unemployed  back  to  work  to 
produce  the  goods  that  the  new  dollars  are 
anxious  to  buy. 

It  Is  a  shame  the  President  dldnt  tell  you 
about  this  theory  Wednesday  night  so  you 
could  evaluate  It  and  better  understand  the 
arguments  against  It.  The  argiunents 
against  it  point  out  that  most  of  this  so- 
called  idle  plant  is  unwanted,  obsolete,  and 
inefficient  plant.  The  biggest  unused  plant 
are  our  farms.     We  surely  don't  want  to  put 
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more  land  into  agrlcvature  producUon. 
FurUiermore.  Xix*  unemployed  are  largely 
among  tbe  iinskUled  and  aemlsklUed.  or 
tboM  whdae  skills  have  been  rendered  obso- 
lete by  autosnaUon.  The  decline  La  agricul- 
tural employment  has  been  43  percent  In  the 
past  10  years.  These  unemployed  people 
would  not  be  put  back  to  work  unless  they 
had  been  trained  In  the  needed  skills  flrst. 
This  takes  time  and  locating  the  new  Jobs 
among  other  things.  Furthermore,  the  price 
increases  are  not  occurring  primarily  in  the 
area  of  goods,  but  rather  in  services  where 
there  already  U  a  shortage  of  workers  and 
where  Jobs  are  going  bagging.  Employment 
In  services  Increased  almost  42  percent  dur- 
ing the  10  years  in  which  agricultural  em- 
ployment declined.  More  dollars  will  shoot 
the  price*  for  services  up  even  higher. 

You  are  hearing  some  of  the  fact  and  argu- 
ments that  we  in  the  Congress  who  have  been 
digging  into  this  serious  matter  for  the  past 
12  months  have  to  weigh  and  consider  In 
reaching  a  conclusion  as  to  what  Is  the  best 
course  of  action  for  our  Nation. 

The  issue  is  now  sharply  drawn.  Both 
sides  want  to  reduce  Uxes  because  both  have 
concluded  that  taxes  are  so  high  that  they 
are  damaging  our  economy.  One  side,  my 
side  says  we  must  earn  a  tax  reduction  be- 
fore' it  will  do  any  good.  An  unearned  tax 
cut,  we  believe.  co\ild  do  serious  harm. 

What  do  we  mean  by  "earn"  a  Ux  reduc- 
tion? By  that  we  mean  that  we  must  cut 
back  our  expenditures  so  that  our  Govern- 
ment doeent  have  to  print  and  sell  bonds 
to  mt^*^*  up  the  difference  between  its  Income 
and  Its  expenses. 

Incidentally,  a  Government  bond  is  really 
a  deferred  Ux.  It  U  something  the  taxpay- 
ers of  a  later  day  wtU  have  to  pay.  In  a 
sense,  daflclt  financing  is  tax  evasion.  It  is 
passing  oo  to  future  taxpayers  the  cost  of 
things  the  present  generaUon  wanU  to  have 
but  U  not  willing  to  pay  for.  We're  paying 
Interest  on  it.  but  nothing  toward  paying  off 
the  principal. 

President  Kennedy  and  hU  advisers  have 
tried  to  allay  the  fears  of  our  people  about 
the  tremendous  Federal  debt  we  have  today. 
It  amounu  to  over  »306  billion  in  bonded  In- 
debtedness, but  the  Federal  Government  has 
over  a  trillion  dollars  In  potential  obligaUons 
to  pay.     The  Prealdent  said,   among   other 
things,  that  the  debt  Is  a  smaUer  percentage 
of  our  economic  output  than  it  was  In  194«. 
Well.  I  should  hope  it  would  be;   1946  is 
the  year  right  after  World  War  H.    Every- 
body agreed  we  had  to  spend  vast  sums  of 
money  over  and  above  our  income  to  win  the 
war.    We  "t^  then  that  we  should  pay  this 
money  back  as  soon  as  the  NaUon  got  back 
to  peacetime  operaUon.     Now  here  it  U  17 
years  Uter,  and  the  Federal  debt  U  still  not 
down  to  anywhere  near  the  ratios  of  any  one 
of   our   peacetime    periods,   whether   in   the 
thirties,  the  twenties,  the  nonwar  teens  or 
In   the    IdOO's  or   In   the   entire   19th   cen- 
tury.   The  main  way  the  debt  was  reduced  as 
a  ratio  of  our  economic  output  was  through 
luggUng  the  value  of  the  dollar.    The  heavy 
InflaUon  right  after  the  war  cut  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  everyone's  doUar  In  half— 
bread  which  once  sold  for  10  cenU  a  loaf 
went  up  to  20  cents  a  loaf  or  more.    A  home 
which  cost  »4.000  in  IMO  cost  •I0,0001n  1950. 
The  debt  remains  fixed  in  the  same  dollar 
amovmt  while  the  economic  output  doubled 
when  measured  in  the  Inflated  dollar.     Yea. 
people  who  bought  war  bonds  for  »18.7S  to 
help  the  war  effort  got  $25  back  in  10  years, 
but  these  new  doUars  bought  less  than  tl2.50 
of  groceries.     Who  got  the  difference?     The 
Government  and  a  cagy  investor  here  and 
there.  . 

We  have  moved  ahead  alright  but  not  be- 
cause of  InflaUon.  We  have  moved  ahead  In 
spite  ol  It.  But  we  have  done  so  at  the  sacri- 
fice ot  the  standard  of  living  and  the  dignity 
of  millions  of  our  iow-lnoome  people.  Includ- 
ing those  on  retirement  and  pensions  and  on 
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other  fixed  in/vMirioa  The  cutting  of  the  ratio 
qf  the  Federal  debt  to  gross  naUonal  product 
by  Inflation  Instead  of  by  honest  UxaUon 
«nd  redxictions  In  expenditures  is  nothing  to 
lioast  about,  ^     ^ 

The  President  seeks  to  allay  our  fears  about 
tjhe  national  debt  by  polnUng  ont  that  busi- 
nesses go  into  debt  and  so  do  individuals. 
That  la  true,  but  when  businesses  or  indi- 
viduals go  into  debt,  they  usually  have  assets 
to  show  for  it.  a  plant  and  machinery,  or  a 
Dome  and  a  car.  The  Federal  Government 
spends,  however— as  It  should— most  of  its 
»ioney  for  military  goods  which  have  no  book 
value.  A  fl.ghter  plane  or  a  rocket  must  go 
0n  the  books  at  »1.  not  at  the  millions  of 

tollars  it  cosU.  It  is  an  expendable  item, 
ot  a  productive  asset.  It  Is  wrong  to  com- 
pare government  debt,  particularly  Federal 
iebt.  with  private  debt. 
I  It  costs  us  today  over  $10  billion  In  taxes 
tach  year  just  to  pay  the  Interest  on  this 
debt.  ThU  Is  more  than  the  entire  Federal 
t>udget  in  the  1930's. 

In  his  address  Wednesday  night,  the  Presi- 
dent had  two  sentences  on  the  subject  of  ex- 
penditures.   He  said  he  would  maintain  "an 
Even    tighter    control     over    expenditures." 
Well,  this  has  little  meaning  to  those  of  us 
)Ln  Congress  who  look  at  his  record  and  see 
ho   tight   control    to   sUrt   with.     President 
Keimedy  has  been  spending  around  $6  billion 
knore  during  each  year  that  he  has  been  In 
iofllce.     This   Is   twice   the  rate  of   Increase 
(which  occurred  In  the  preceding  years.     In 
ioscal    year    1961.    which    was    partly    under 
President  Elsenhower,  we  spent  #81  billion. 
In  fiscal  1962,  we  spent  $87  billion;  in  1963 
«93.6  biUlon.    For  the  cvurent  fiscal  year,  the 
President  says  he  Intends  to  spend  $98.8  bil- 
lion, although  he  la  asking  In  this  budget  for 
$108*  bllUon  additional   authority  to  spend. 
At  this  rate,  unless  Congress  does  something 
to  check  it,  he  will  spend  $105  or  $106  blUlon 
the  next  year.    IncldentaUy.  at  the  peak  of 
World  War  H,   In  1946.  we  spent  $98.8  bU- 
Uon,  the  greatest  sum  In  history  up  to  that 
point.    Hence.  President  Kennedys  expendi- 
ture estimate  this  year  will  break  all  our 
spending  records.    And  this  Is  during  a  period 
of  peace  and  during  a  normal  economic  up- 
turn. 

The  tax  bin  has  written  In  It  that  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President  ex- 
ercise expenditure  control.  But  there  are  no 
teeth  In  this  statement.  It  is  a  pious  hope. 
The  Republican  proposal  would  require  the 
President  to  exercise  expenditure  reform.  We 
Insist  on  deeds  not  words.  If  the  require- 
ment that  the  President  must  cut  Federal 
expenditures  In  the  2  years  during  which  the 
tax  cut  goes  into  effect  is  Incorporated  into 
the  tax  bill  as  an  amendment  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  then  many  Republicans  and  Dem- 
ocrats, who  will  vote  against  the  bUl  as  it  now 
stands  without  effective  ejq>enditure  reform, 
will  vote  for  the  bill  and  It  will  pass, 

I  do  not  wish  to  mislead  anyone,  I  myself 
would  not  vote  for  the  bill  even  with  the 
amendment.  I  think  that  holding  expendi- 
tures to  $97  bUllon  In  fiscal  1964  and  to  $98 
billion  In  fiscal  196fr— which  U  what  the 
amendment  proposes — would  still  create  too 
large  a  deficit  and  so  create  hazards  that 
woiUd  overbalance  any  stlmulaUve  effect  of 
the  tax  cut.  It  will  require  the  seUing  of  too 
many  addiUonal  billions  of  bonds,  not  to 
create  a  serious  loss  in  the  dollars  purchas- 
ing power. 

In  writing  the  Republican  views  on  the 
President's  economic  report  to  the  Congress 
of  January  thU  year,  my  colleagues  and  I 
suggested  that  in  order  to  make  a  tax  cut 
meaningful  and  to  really  stlmuUte  our  econ- 
omy's growth  and  to  create  more  Jobs  we 
should  hold  the  expenditure  level  to  the  level 
of  fiscal  1963 — the  year  ending  last  June  30 — 
which  then  was  estimated  to  be  about  $94 
bllUon— sUU  $13  billloa  more  than  fiscal  year 
1961,  We  suggested  that  this  level  of  $94 
bUlion  be  held  not  Just  for  1  year,  but  for 


%  years.  Then.  Indeed,  economic  growth 
would  increase  our  Ux  revenues  so  that  the 
budget  would  balance  out  In  about  2  years. 

Under  the  President's  own  theory  the 
budget  would  not  balance  untU  1967  or  1968. 
But  this  theory  Is  predicated  upon  many 
questionable  assumpUons.  Many  economists 
and  fiscal  experU  think  1972  is  a  more  real- 
UUc  estimate.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Dillon  refused  to  estimate  what  the  addi- 
Uonal Federal  debt  would  be  by  then— let 
alone  lU  consequence  on  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar. 

It  U  clear  that  the  President  does  not  in- 
tend to  exercise  expenditure  reductions.  He 
has  carefully  hedged  his  words  every  time  he 
mentions  expenditures.  He  Ulka  not  In 
terms  of  dollars  but  in  terms  of  essentiality. 
But  the  level  of  spending  which  he  believes 
is  egs^ntt<^i  turns  out  to  be  much  more  than 
what  any  other  President  believed  necessary. 
It  cerUinly  turns  out  to  be  much  more  than 
our  anticipated  revenues.  Indeed,  Dr.  Heller 
and  his  economic  advisers  have  sUted  that 
as  far  as  their  new  theory  is  concerned,  a 
reducUon  In  Federal  expenditures  would  take 
away  the  desired  Impact  of  the  tax  reduction. 
These  men  believe  this  theory.  But  they  will 
not  pubUcly  argue  for  it.  Dr  Heller  has  been 
put  under  wraps  for  the  tlnae  being.  The 
President  himself  would  not  argue  for  it  last 
Wednesday  night.  He  left  the  Impreaalon 
that  he,  too,  agreed  with  the  Puritan  ethic 
that  we  should  not  cut  taxes  unless  we  exer- 
cised expenditure  reform.  Yet  he  balks  at 
the  modest  control  which  RepubUcnns  seek 
to  place  in  the  tax  bill. 

The  President's  actions,  if  not  his  words, 
demonstrate  bejrond  doubt  that  he  is  ad- 
vancing a  new  and  untried  fiscal  theory  for 
the  United  Statee.  the  theory  of  deficit  fi- 
nancing, the  theory  of  planned  deficltt. 
The  Prealdent.  with  all  hU  talk,  has  not 
submitted  a  revised  budget  to  the  Congress 
for  this  fiscal  year.  He  Is  stlU  asking  for 
$108  billion  In  new  authority  to  spend 
money,  and  he  is  putting  all  the  pressure 
on  Congress  possible  to  get  it.  His  budget 
estimate  for  the  current  year — $98.8  bllilon 
in  spending  with  only  $88 J  billion  in  rev- 
enues— remains  xmchanged. 

The  people  siu^iy  remember  how  just  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  the  President  chastised 
the  Congress,  particularly  the  RepubUcans, 
although  we  can  do  nothing  In  this  Con- 
gress without  being  able  to  persuade  many 
DemocraU  of  the  wisdom  of  our  point  of 
view,  for  cutting  the  foreign  aid  bill  a  mere 
$300  million  below  the  sizable  $3.9  billion 
expenditure  of  last  year. 

Next  week  the  President  is  forcing  onto 
the  floor  of  the  House  the  coetly  area  re- 
development blU,  which  the  House  rejected 
a  couple  of  months  ago  as  wasteful  and  In- 
effective In  coping  with  the  problem  of  un- 
employment. He  Is  conUnulng  to  place 
pressure  on  the  Congress  to  pass  all  of  his 
expenditure  requests.  There  Is  UtUe  ques- 
tion that  the  President  Intends  to  Increase 
expenditures,  not  reduce  them  if  permitted. 
He  has  bought  the  new  planned  deficit 
theory  of  Dr.  Heller  and  his  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  which  claims  that  we  must 
spend  ourselves  Into  prosperity  by.  In  effect, 
printing  more  money.  This  Is  all  the  deficit 
financing  proposal  reaUy  means  when  it  U 
stripped  of  all  lU  fancy  economic  termi- 
nology. 

Why  else  does  the  President  fight  the  very 
modest  expendlUire  control  that  will  be  pre- 
sented for  consideration  by  the  House  next 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday?  All  that  Is  asked  is 
that  expenditures  for  this  year  be  held  to 
$97  billion.  Instead  of  the  $98.8  he  says  he 
will  spend,  and  to  $98  bllUon  for  the  next 
year.  Instead  of  the  $104  to  $106  bUllon, 
which  many  of  us  are  afraid  he  Intends  to 
try  to  spend. 

I  think  the  most  dlfflctUt  thing  for  tne 
people  of  thU  country  to  undersUnd.  my- 
self Included,  Is  why  the  President  doeent 
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forthrlghtly  argue  for  his  new  theory  of 
deficit  financing.  If  he  reaUy  believes  that  It 
is  for  the  benefit  of  our  country.  Then  let 
us  who  disagree  with  him  present  our  argu- 
ments as  to  why  we  believe  that  balanced 
budgets  and  lower  expenditures  and  lower 
taxes  are  In  the  best  Interests  of  our  coun- 
try, as  well  as  In  line  with  our  noble  tra- 
ditions. I  believe  our  country  became  great 
through  following  the  PxirlUn  ethic,  which 
Is  no  more  than  saying  that  we  should  spend 
less  than  we  Uke  In  so  we  can  pass  on 
greater  assets  to  our  children  than  we  re- 
ceived from  our  forebears.  Let  us  debate 
the  issue  and  out  of  this  debate  can  come 
firm  policy.  But  there  can  be  no  debate 
when  the  President  shies  away  from  sup- 
porting his  theories. 

We  all  want  a  tax  cut.  We  badly  need 
It.  But,  my  fellow  citizens,  we  must  earn 
it.  The  process  of  expenditure  control  Is 
not  Just  cutting  out  wasteful  programs,  as 
the  President  said.  This  is  really  the  easiest 
part  of  expenditure  control.  The  tough 
part  Is  when  you  get  Into  the  bxisiness  of 
assigning  priorities  to  good  programs.  It  is 
tough  for  a  person,  particularly  one  In  poll- 
tics,  to  say  "no"  to  a  desirable  program  be- 
cause we  can't  afford  It  and  all  the  other  de- 
sirable programs  this  year.  We  must  have 
the  courage  and  Integrity  to  say:  "Let's 
keep  it  on  the  list  of  desirable  projects  for 
the  day  when  we  have  earned  the  right  to 
have  It.  by  paying  for  It  ourselves."  Per- 
haps if  we  start  this  business  of  self-disci- 
pline with  our  tax  moneys,  just  as  we  all 
must  exercise  this  discipline  In  running  our 
families,  we  can  be  certain  that  the  Gov- 
ernment oxir  children  will  be  paying  for 
will  be  their  own  Government,  not  part  of 
ours, 

Mr,  Speaker,  during  the  television 
broadcast.  Congressman  Cxtrtis  referred 
to  a  memorandum  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 


ment of  Commerce,  Business  and  Defense 
Services,  addressed  to  assistant  admin- 
istrators, oflace  directors,  division  di- 
rectors, and  staff  officials.  I  think  it 
would  be  helpful  if  this  were  included  in 
the  Record  and  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  it  in  the  Record: 

U.S,  DXPAXTMENT  OF  COMMZBCE, 
BXTSINKSS  AND  DEFENSE  SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION . 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  6. 1963. 
To:  Assistant  Administrators,  Office  Direc- 
tors, Division  Directon,  Staff  Officials, 
From:  Paul  W.  McCann,  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator, Industrial  Analysis. 
Subject:  The  Tax  Reduction  and  Reform  in 
1963. 
It  is  essential  for  svistalnlng  an  adequate 
economic  growth  In  the  United  States  that 
there  be  a  reduction  in  personal  Income  tax 
rates  and  corporate  income  tax  rates  this 
year.  The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee has  completed  many  months  of  careful 
review  of  the  administration's  proposal  for 
tax  reduction  and  tax  reform.  Customarily 
the  House  as  a  whole  does  not  analyze  and 
debate  in  detaU  such  a  conclusion  of  the 
committee.  The  most  that  the  House  does 
is  accept,  reject,  or  send  back  for  further 
study.  To  send  this  bill  back  for  further 
study  would  simply  be  a  subterfuge  for  re- 
jection. It  is  essential  that  this  bill  not 
be  rejected  either  directly  or  surreptitiously. 
The  reasons  for  acceptance  of  the  bill  were 
spelled  out  in  several  pages  of  the  President's 
report  to  the  Congress  (January  1963).  and 
may  be  summarized  as  being  essential  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  growth  rate  sufficient  to 
permit  positive  growth  of  profits  and  to  re- 
duce U.S.  unemployment. 

A  major  reduction  of  Federal  expenditures 
would  almost  eliminate  the  stimulus  effects 
of  the  bill.  Nothing  would  be  gained  except 
a  significant  reduction  of  defense  and  space 


expenditures;  that  is,  at  best,  consumer  ex- 
penditures would  be  substituted  for  most  of 
our  reduction  of  defense  posture.  Other 
maj<»-  Government  expenditures  are  either 
tied  and  provide  very  little  scope  for  reduc- 
tion, such  as  interest  expenditure,  or  can- 
not be  effectively  separated  from  individual 
Congressman  support,  such  as  public  works. 
It  Is  evident  that  Congress  will  not  reduce 
expenditures  materially,  and  proposals  to  re- 
consider on  these  grounds  means  that  such 
supporters  do  not  want  the  economy  stim- 
ulated. 

The  need  to  stimulate  the  U.S.  econcMny 
Is  a  leseon  which  can  be  learned  now  while 
there  is  still  time  to  extend  the  present  re- 
covery or  the  Nation  can  go  through  one 
more  unnecessary  recession  which  will  hurt 
business  more  than  any  other  sector  of  the 
economy.  If  the  gross  national  product  does 
not  grow  rapidly,  profits  do  not  grow  at  all. 
This  has  been  the  unfortunate  experience  of 
the  U.S.  economy  (In  constant  dollar  terms) 
since  1958.  It  would  be  remarkable  if  the 
business  community  would  want  this  condi- 
tion continued  Indefinitely  with  the  share  of 
profits  steadily  falling.  There  is  great  ur- 
gency that  the  tax  reduction  be  achieved 
now  because  the  recovery  Is  already  30  months 
long  and  very  few  recoveries  have  gone  be- 
yond 30  months  tinder  their  own  power.  If 
Congress  passes  the  tax  reduction  bill,  the 
results  will  be  to  extend  greatly  the  length 
of  the  recovery  and  to  place  the  economy 
on  a  more  rapid  growth  rate  for  some  years 
to  come.  The  personal  Income  tax  has  a 
tendency  to  become  Increasingly  progressive 
as  real  incomes  per  capita  increase  and  as 
price  levels  increase.  That  Is  why  this  tax 
reduction  is  necessary  at  this  time  to  correct 
the  accumulated  stagnating  effect  of  the 
structure  of  U.S.  taxes.  Every  business  has 
a  keen  personal  Interest  In  maintaining  a 
high  rate  of  growth.  The  only  way  to  be 
assured  of  sustained  growth  at  this  time  is  to 
have  a  reduction  in  tax  rates  now. 


senah 

Tuesday,  September  24, 1963 

The  Senate  met  in  executive  session  at 
10  o'clock  a.m.,  and  was  called  to  order 
by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Father  of  all.  whose  righteous  laws 
condemn  and  will  at  last  break  whatso- 
ever bars  Thy  children  from  abundauit 
life:  In  these  days  freighted  with  destiny, 
for  whose  decisions  the  future  will  judge 
us,  by  Thine  enabling  might  may  Thy 
servants  here  in  the  ministry  of  public 
affairs  maintain  their  integrity  unsullied 
by  personal  animosities,  prejudices,  or 
selfish  ambitions. 

And  now  as  there  looms  the  hour  when 
for  men  and  nations  comes  the  moment 
to  decide,  to  whatever  decision  come 
those  who  here  speak  for  this  free  land, 
this  day  in  a  choice  between  frowning 
risks  on  either  side,  may  those  who  give 
their  consent  and  those  who  withhold  it 
alike  be  sustained  by  the  supreme  satis- 
faction that.  In  a  grave  crisis,  they  have 
done  their  full  duty,  and  that  in  the 
face  of  trembling  and  fearful  humanity 
their  vote  represents  their  patriotic  judg- 
ment deserving  well  of  the  Republic. 

We  ask  It  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
LEOISLATTVE  BUSINESS 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  as  in  legis- 
lative session,  there  be  a  morning  hour 
for  5  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
I  should  like  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  the  request  of  Mr,  Mansfuld,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, September  20,  1963,  and  Monday, 
September  23,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


DEATH  OF  TILLMAN  B,  HUSKEY. 
CmEP  CABINETMAKER  IN  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 24,  just  1  day  before  his  birthday, 
Tillman  B,  Huskey,  Sr.,  who  was  the 
chief  cabinetmaker  on  the  Senate  side, 
passed  away, 

Mr,  Huskey  served  this  body  for  nearly 
30  years,  I  wish  to  take  note  of  his  pass- 
ing, because  he  was  among  those  whom 
the  public  never  sees,  but  who  so  faith- 
fully serve  the  Senate. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ON  THE 
TEST  BAN  TREATY 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
last  week,  after  the  completion  of  my 
remarks  on  the  test  ban  treaty,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurkond]  placed  In  the  Rscoro 
36  questions  he  would  have  asked  me 
with  respect  to  this  treaty  if  he  had  been 
on  the  floor  when  I  concluded. 

Inasmuch  as  it  was  necessary  for  me 
to  leave,  to  go  back  to  Missouri  for  the 
remainder  of  the  week,  in  order  to  fulfill 
several  longstanding  engagements.  I 
was  not  in  a  position  to  answer. 

Upon  my  return  to  town  yesterday, 
however,  I  worked  on  answers  to  these 
questions;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed,  together  with  the 
questions,  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  for  the 
many  long  hours  he  has  spent  in  study- 
ing this  matter.  We  agree  on  many 
points;  on  others,  we  do  not.  I  wish  we 
could  agree  on  sdl,  especially  inasmuch  as 
I  know  of  the  complete  sincerity  of  his 
position, 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  also  put  in  the 
Record  the  transcript  of  a  television  pro- 
gram of  April  28  In  which  I  participated. 
That  program  was  conducted  at  a  time 
when  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee 
was  giving  consideration  to  the  so-called 
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comprehensive  treaty — caie  far  differ- 
ent from  the  tnaty  that  U  under  con- 
slderatloa  today.  In  that  it  inTolY«d  an 
onsite  Inspection  agreement  to  super- 
vise underground  testing. 

There  bdng  no  objection,  the  questions 
and  the  answers  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recced,  as  follows: 

1.  Question.  Tb*  8enat43r  la  In  a  unique 
poelUon.  slnoe  he  U  m  member  of  both  the 
Forelcn  Relx-tlone  Committee  and  the  Pre- 
paredneM  Cubcommlttee.  and  signed  the  re- 
ports oi  both  committees.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  MJaeoxul  tias  attested  that  the 
factxud  dJita  in  Uie  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee's report  Is  accurate.    Is  that  correct? 

Answer.  As  I  stated  in  my  additional  views 
that  are  inciuded  In  Um  Preparedness  Inves- 
tigaUng  Sul)commlttee  report,  "To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  the  factual  data  contained 
In  the  report  of  the  Preparedness  Investigat- 
ing Subcommittee  U  correct.  But  I  believe 
the  findings  and  conclusions  are  overly  pes^ 
simisuc  as  to  Uie  effect  of  tiie  treaty  on  our 
national  security." 

a.  Question.  Does  the  Senator  subscribe 
to  the  opinion  of  tlie  Foreign  Relations  Ckun- 
mlttee.  stated  In  Its  report,  that,  and  I  quote ; 
"But  exclusive,  or  excessive,  reliance  on  mili- 
tary considerations  could  undermine  na- 
tional security  by  encouraging  comparable 
military  effocU  by  others,  thereby  strength- 
ening the  destabilizing  forces  adrift  In  the 
world,  possibly  creating  new  ones." 

Answer.  Everyone  agrees  that  military  con- 
siderations are  very  Important.  However,  no 
•  one  believes  that  military  factors  are  the 
sole  considerations.  For  example.  I  have 
expressed  concern  particularly  because  of 
the  likely  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
capablUUes  In  the  world.  While  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  treaty  by  Itself  will  stop  such 
prollferaUon.  I  do  believe  tlxat  the  treaty 
could  be  a  small  step  In  that  direction. 

3.  Question.  I  notice  that  the  Senator 
states  that  "unless  there  can  be  some  under- 
standing among  the  growing  number  of  na- 
tions that  wUl  have  the  weapon,  a  nuclear 
holocaust  Is  only  a  question  of  time."  Does 
the  Senator  mean  to  Imply  that  armaments, 
rather  than  human  wealtnesses,  cause  wars? 

Answer.  Both  armaments  and  human  weak- 
neM  are  required  for  war.  It  is  unXortunately 
true  also  that  armaments  and  human 
strength  are  both  required  to  maintain  a 
Just  peace.  It  la  the  kind  and  proliferation 
at  armamenta.  not  the  existence  of  arma- 
menta.  that  are  now  In  Issue. 

4.  Quasttoa.  The  United  States  iu»  main- 
tained a  levet  of  armaments  over  recent  years 
unequaled  to  aU  hUtory.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor not  agree  that  these  armamenU  have 
been  the  very  factor  that  has  prevented 
nuclear  war? 

Answer.  They  have  been  a  mighty  im- 
portant factor.  I  believe  that  these  arma- 
ments have  l»sen  Important  in  causing  the 
Soviet  withdrmwal  of  mtasUes  from  CutM  and 
In  preventing  many  other  Communist  ad- 
ventures. aspeciaUy  in  Europe  and  perlaaps 
ths  Par  East.  The  existence  of  U.S.  military 
power,  known  to  the  SovieU.  has  in  my  opin- 
ion prevented  Soviet  conduct  which  might 
w<eU  haw  led  to  war. 

ft.  Question.  Would  ths  Senator  not  agree 
that  the  only  way  in  wtilch  one  can  be  sure 
at  preventing  nuclear  war,  so  long  as  the 
C<Hnmanlsts  maintain  their  goal  of  world 
domination,  is  to  Iteep  an  overwhslmlng  su- 
periority in   strategic   military   power? 

Answer.  It  la  vital  that  the  United  States 
malnUln  its  capability  to  destroy  the  8o- 
▼let  Union  if  a  reUltatory  strtlBS  is  required. 

e.  QuesttoB.  Tha  Sanater  ttom  msaoarl 
haa  eoTi«etty  pointed  out  tkat  tbs  mlUtary 
disadvaatagss  of  tbe  treaty  to  tbs  Soviet 
Union  must  also  bs  considered,  along  wita 
the  military  disadvaatagss  to  tSis  United 
States.  Wotild  not  ths  Senator  from  IIU- 
soort   Bigree  that   in   asseisslug   the  relative 


unitary  disadvantages  of  the  treaty,  that 
the  starting  point,  in  terms  of  technology. 
Of  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  U  largely  determinative  of  the  de- 
|p«e  of  disadvantage  from  prohibition  of 
testing  in  a  partlciUar  environment? 

Answer.  As  I  understand  the  question,  I 
agree  that  the  degree  of  disadvantage  im- 
posed on  a  nation  by  the  treaty  Is  deter- 
mined, to  some  extent,  by  where  that  na- 
tion Is  now  as  compared  with  the  other  In 
Iterms  of  nuclear  technology.  There  is  a 
tendency  for  progress  to  come  harder  to  the 
nation  ahead— breaking  new  ground.  For 
example,  advancements  in  yleld-to-welght 
ratios  l>ecome  more  dlfflcult  as  one  ap- 
proaches the  theoretical  limits.  Thus  the 
Soviets — behind  In  medium-  and  low-yield 
iweapons — could.  If  unlimited  testing  were 
allowed,  be  expected  to  make  relaUvely  rapid 
progress  in  those  areas.  Under  the  treaty, 
however,  Soviet  progress  in  tiieae  areas  can 
be  expected  to   be  slower. 

7.  Question.     The  Senator  has  pointed  out 
!that  the  Soviets  will  be  unable  to  test  for 
blackout   phenomena   after   the   treaty   goes 
into   effect.   Just  as  will   the  United   States. 
Isn't   it   a   fact,    however,    that    the   Soviets 
speclflcaUy  tested  for  blackout  phenomena, 
land  pfirtlcularly  as  it  applies  to  ABM  sys- 
itnns.   in    the    19«l-6a    series,    but   that   the 
United  States  has  made  no  comparable  test? 
Answer.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  said  that 
the  Soviets  may  possess  some  Information 
mot    available    to    the    United    States.     Dr. 
JBrown.  In  his  testimony  added;  "Tea.  and  we 
have  some  data  that  they  may  not  have." 
Dr.    Brown   has   stated  that  our   tests   were 
comparable   to   theirs — particularly   In    that 
they  provided  a  much  broader  range  of  data 
from  which  extrapolation  can  be  made  with 
more    confidence;    that   each    side    has    had 
about  the  same  number  of  tests,  over  yield 
ranges  and  altitude  ranges  which  are  com- 
!  parable  though  not  Identical:    that  enough 
has  been  learned   In  the  United  States  to 
verify  the  existence,  nature,  and  rough  de- 
pendence of  blackout  characteristics  on  yield 
and  altitude,  although  Important  details  still 
have   not   been   explored;    that   the   same   Is 
probably   true    in   the   Soviet    Union;    that 
I  enough  is  now  luiown  in  the  United  States 
I  to  determine  for  example  how  blackout  en- 
ters, with  other  factors  in  the  antl-ICBM 
problem,  in  determining  tlie  optimum  radar 
frequency;   i^i^l  that  both  sides  have  done 
several  tests  with  very  extensive  Instrumen- 
tation.    Both  Dr.  Brown  and  Dr.  Bradbury 
testified  that  Jjlackout  tests  were  conducted 
by  the  United  States  in  1958  and  19C2  and 
that    we    tiave    learned    enough    about    the 
problem  to  be  able  to  take  measures  to  de- 
sign around  It.     Senator  Spaekman  on  Sep- 
tember   16   dealt  with   the  matter.     He   re- 
j  ferred   also   to   the   testimony   In   executive 
1  hearings  of  Mr.  John  McOone.    I  refer  the 
Senate  to  XXm  same  source. 

8.  Question.  Another  factor  which  bears 
heavily  on  tlve  relative  military  disadvan- 
tages of  the  treaty,  as  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
will  agree,  is  the  different  strategies  of  the 
United  Stotes  and  the  Sovleta.  Since  the 
United  States  must  rely  on  second  strike 
capabilities,  it  mtist  test  to  determine  every 
possible  vulnerability  In  Its  weapons  systems, 
for  to  leave  one  that  Is  nnltnown  could  spell 
disaster  in  the  event  of  any  enemy  first 
strike.  Since  the  Soviets  rely  on  the  strategy 
of  a  first,  or  preemptive  strike,  they  do  not 
have  to  test  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the 
Invulnerability  at  their  own  weapons  sys- 
tems, but  oan  concentrate  on  ferreting  out 
one  or  two  rulneraixlllties  of  our  weapons 
systems  and  the  proper  weapons  design  to 
exploit  our  weapons  systems  vulnerabilities 
tliat  they  have  found.  Does  this  factor  not 
require,  ia  affect,  far  more  comprehensive  na- 
ciear  testing  for  weapons  effecu  and  proof 
tests  by  the  United  States  to  maintain  lU 
second  strike  force  than  U  necessary  for  the 
Soviets  to  advance  their  first  strike  force? 


Answer.  Without  regard  to  what  the  So- 
viet strategy  actiwlly  Is,  prudence  requires 
the  United  States  to  maintain  strategic  forces 
capable  of  surviving  any  Soviet  surprise  st- 
uck and  delivering  a  devasUtlng  counter- 
blow. In  this  connection.  It  Is  Important  to 
understand,  with  as  little  uncertainty  as 
possible,  the  phenomena  which  may  i>ear  on 
the  survivability  of  our  systems.  As  I  said 
on  September  17,  "While  I  regret  •  •  •  that 
the  United  States  did  not,  before  now,  find 
the  answer  to  more  of  the  gnawing  vulner- 
ability questions,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Soviets,  limited  as  they  are  by  the  terms  of 
this  treaty,  will  not  be  able  to  change  the 
elemental  facts  of  the  strategic  nuclear  power 
balance."  Our  systems  are  many  In  number 
and  Involve  great  redundancy  In  conunand 
and  control.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  most 
unlikely  that  any  one  or  two  vulnerabilities 
will  be  critical.  And,  It  should  be  noted 
that,  hampered  by  the  test  ban.  the  Soviets 
will  have  difficulty  estimating  the  nature  of 
any  weaknesses  In  U.S.  systems  which  may 

exist. 

9.  Question.  The  Senator  states  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  seen  no  need  for  a 
100-megaton  bomb.  Is  the  Senator  not 
aware  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have,  in 
fact,  recommended  that  we  go  ahead  with 
the  development  of  the  big  l>omb? 

Answer.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  his 
testimony  before  the  SenaU  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  assured  that  "the  United 
States,  without  any  future  testing,  can  de- 
velop a  warhead  with  a  yield  of  60  to  60 
megatons  for  3-53  delivery."  This  alae  and 
type  weapon,  I  understand,  falls  within  the 
range  of  Interest  expressed  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  in  the  recommendation  re- 
ferred to.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  In  their 
statement  of  position  on  the  limited  test 
ban  treaty  said  that  "The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  iiave  not  regarded  as  Important  the  at- 
tainment of  weapons  In  the  100-megaton 
range  from  which  the  United  States  will  be 
debarred  by  the  treaty.  They  feel  that  the 
types  and  numbers  of  megaton  yield  weapons 
available  to  us  now  or  in  the  future  oould 
give  us  an  adequate  capability  In  the  high- 
yield  weapon  range."  As  the  report  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  points  out: 
"Even  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  a  critic  of  the 
treaty,  recently  commented:  'It  Is  not  clear 
to  me  that  these  very  big  yields  will  result 
In  a  substantial  advantage  for  the  Rus- 
sians. •  •  •  In  evaluating  the  consequences 
of  the  test  iian.  I  do  not  place  very  great  im- 
portance on  the  lead  wtiich  tlie  Russians  en- 
Joy  in  this  particular  field."  "  He  has  also 
agreed  that  we  do  not  need  atmospheric  test- 
ing In  order  to  construct  larger  bombs. 

10.  Question.  Isn't  It  also  a  fact  that  Oen- 
eral  LeMay  recommended  the  development 
of  a  big  bomb  as  early  as  1064.  but  that  iM 
was  refused? 

Answer.  General  LeMay  testified:  "I  asked 
for.  the  Air  Force  asked  for,  a  big  yield  bomb 
as  early  as  1964  "  Testimony  also  brought 
out  this  was  a  bomb  of  over  50  megatons. 

11.  Question.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  one  of 
the  reasons  that  the  recommendation  of  the 
military  for  development  of  a  big  bomb  has 
never  been  approved  lies  In  the  fact  that  the 
defense  policy  of  the  Nation  Is  based  on  a 
shirt  in  reliance  from  manned  aircraft,  which 
could  deliver  a  very  high  yield  weapon,  to 
ballistic  miaellee.  in  which  we  do  not  now 
have  a  capability  of  drtlverlng  (he  necessary 
weight  to  achieve  the  very  high  yield? 

Answer.  I  am  told  that  the  reasons  for  no 
decision  to  develop  a  very  big  bomb  are 
many.  The  principal  one  Is  the  absence  of  a 
military  role  in  which  such  a  weapon  was 
superior  to  smaller  weapons.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  tliat,  as  weapons  to  use  against 
military  targeU  in  a  retaliation  role,  larger 
numbers  of  smaller  weapons  are  to  lie  pre- 
ferred on  a  cost-effectiveness  basis,  and  also 
becaujM?  the  am^iimr  delivery  systams  are 
easier  to  harden  or  make  mobile.  With  re- 
spect to  the  shift  in  emphasis  to  missile  de- 
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livery,  it  should  be  remembered  both  «iat 
manned  aircraft  will  have  an  Important  role 
in  the  foreseeable  future  and  that,  without 
atmospheric  testing,  larger  warheads  could 
be  developed  and  stockpiled  for  our  bombers 
Bfl  well  as  our  future  missile  systems. 

12.  Question.  The  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee repc»^,  in  which  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  attests  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
facts  reports  as  a  fact  that,  and  I  quote: 
"The  United  States  will  be  unable  to  acquire 
necessary  data  on  the  effects  of  very  high 
yield  atmospheric  explosions.  Without  such 
knowledge  it  is  unlikely  that  a  realistic  as- 
sessment can  be  made  of  the  military  value 
of  such  weapons."  Would  tlie  Senator  not 
agree  that  the  Soviets  have  a  distinct  lead 
over  the  United  States  in  this  area,  and 
that  we  do  not  now  have  the  necessary  in- 
formation from  which  to  assess  the  military 
potential  of  the  100-megaton  bomb  when 
used  against  us. 

Answer.  This  part  of  the  subcommittee 
report  was  a  conclusion,  and  by  the  testi- 
mony a  disputed  fact.  Dr.  Harold  Brown, 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing, stated  that  "although  they  have  done 
more  high  yield  tests,  those  were  not  effects 
tests.  Their  geography,  and  the  associated 
activity  does  not  Indicate  to  me  that  they 
are  effects  teets."  Here  again,  I  refer  the 
Senate  to  the  testimony  in  executive  hear- 
ings by  'ill.  John  McCone,  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  With  respect 
to  the  adequacy  of  information  at  our  dis- 
posal, I  repeat  my  regrets,  stated  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  September  17,  that  we  did  not,  before 
now,  taiu  more  steps  to  reduce  our  uncer- 
tainties relating  to  the  survivability  of  our 
missile  force.  But  I  am  advised  that  we 
do  have  a  grsst  deal  of  information  from 
which  to  assess  the  military  potential  of  a 
100-megaton  bomb  used  against  us;  and  that 
the  Soviets  know  no  more  than  we  do  about 
any  vulnerabilities  that  oiay  exist. 

13.  Question.  Would  the  Senator  not 
agree,  that  regardless  of  whether  the  United 
States  would  decide,  after  acquisition  of  suf- 
ficient Information  on  which  to  make  a  real- 
istic evaluation,  to  build  a  100-megaton 
bomb  for  its  own  arsenal  or  not.  Uiat  It  is  a 
major  disadvantage  for  the  enemy  to  have 
a  major  weapon  of  which  he  iutows  the  mili- 
tary potential,  and  for  the  United  States  to 
know  existence  of  the  weapon,  but  to  be 
precluded  from  ascertaining  with  some  de- 
gree of  certainty  lU  military  potential?" 

Answer.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Soviets  know  more  than  we  do  about  the 
military  potential  of  a  100-megaton  bomb. 
Neither  sMs  has  tested  one.  Ttie  eo-msga- 
ton  test  by  the  Soviets  was  a  weapons,  not 
effects,  test.  As  for  ths  ImpUnaUon  of  a 
Soviet  technological  lead  in  the  very  high 
yield  range,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have 
testified  that  technological  superiority  Is 
only  one  aspect  of  the  net  secturity  which 
must  take  into  aooonnt  Uia  number  of  weafK- 
ons,  variety  of  deUvsry  systems  and  ths 
magnitude  of  nuclear  plant  and  stockpUs: 
"As  to  net  superiority  in  abiUty  to  Inflict 
damage  on  the  enemy,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  consider  that  the  United  States  at  pres- 
ent is  clearly  ahead  Ot  the  UJBJ9JI.  in  the 
abUlty  to  wags  strategic  nuclear  war."  We 
have  data  from  which  we  can  estimate  the 
effects  of  very  large  weapons. 

14.  QuesUon.  The  Senator  is  quite  pessi- 
mistic about  the  aiiillty  of  either  the  United 
States  or  the  Soviet  Union  to  develop  an 
effective  ABM  system.  According  to  the  in- 
formation we  now  have,  the  Soviets  have 
deployed  an  ABM  system  In  one  location  to 
which  we  attribute  significant  effectiveness 
in  defending  against  IBBM's.  including  tbs 
Polaris,  which  incidentally  sr*  not  missiles 
which  can  b«  salvoad.  but  we  attribute  very 
UtUe  effectiveness  to  this  system  against 
ICBM'B.  In  vlsw  of  tbs  fact  that  it  U  pos- 
sible that  ths  vulnerabUitlas  of  our  missUes 
in  silos  oould  possibly  be  exploited  by  some 


weap<ms  effects  of  which  we  are  not  now 
fully  kiuywledgeable,  to  say  the  least,  wotUd 
the  Senator  not  agree  that  \inder  some  dr- 
ctunstances  the  present  Soviet  technological 
capabilities  in  the  ABM  field  are  of  large 
significance? 

Answer.  The  problems  which  face  us,  and 
presumably  the  Soviets,  in  any  attempt  to 
develop  an  ABM  system  are  concentrated, 
primarily,  in  nonnuclear  areas — in  areas  un- 
affected by  the  treaty  (reaction  speed,  missile 
performance,  traffic  handling  capacity,  and 
capacity  for  decoy  discrimination).  So  the 
question  asked  Is  one  largely  unrelated  to 
the  test  ban.  Nevertheless,  with  respect  to 
the  Soviet  ABM  position,  the  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee's  report  did  not 
find  that  t^e  Soviets  have  deployed  an  ABM 
system  which  has  significant  effectiveness 
in  defending  against  IRBM's.  Dr.  Brown 
stated  that  he  does  not  believe  that  the  So- 
vlete  have  deployed  any  installation  as  good 
as,  certainly  not  better  than,  Nike-Zeus. 
Moreover,  with  respect  to  the  Polaris  mis- 
sile, it  would  be  mistaken  to  conclude  from 
the  fact  that  a  mlssUe  Is  not  salvoed  that 
it  has  no  penetration  capability  against  an 
ABM  system.  As  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee report  polnte  out,  penetration  capa- 
bility includes  such  techniques  as  multiple 
warheads,  varied  trajectories,  the  use  of 
heavy  and  light  decoys,  and  so  forth.  With 
respect  to  relative  positions  in  ABM  tech- 
nology, the  testimony  of  Dr.  Seaborg.  Dr. 
Brown,  and  Dr.  York  is  that  the  relative 
strength  of  the  United  Stetes  and  the 
U.3.S.R.  in  the  ABM  field  Is  comparable  and 
that  the  United  States  may  he  ahead.  Fur- 
ther, it  must  be  remembered  that  even  the 
most  ardent  ABM  supporters  did  not  testify 
tliat  an  ABM  system  could  be  counted  on  to 
save  a  nation  from  lethal  harm. 

16.  Question.  As  the  Senat<v  correctly 
stated,  the  Sovlete  could  not,  If  they  abide 
by  the  treaty,  obteln  any  more  information 
from  ABM  testing  than  eould  the  United 
States  while  Xtit  treaty  was  in  effect.  Is  it 
not  true,  however,  that  the  Sovlete  have  al- 
ready performed  teste  dlcteted  by  ABM  con- 
siderations specifically  on  the  blackout  prob- 
lem, to  which  the  united  States  had  made 
nothing  comparable? 

Answer.  See  my  answer  to  question  7. 
16.  Qnestton.  The  Senator  stated  that 
"speclflcaUy,  apprehensions  in  ths  ABM  field 
were  not  boms  oat,  at  least  to  me,  in  the 
highly  classified  inteUigenos  briefings  we 
received."  Is  it  not  true  that  the  brMlngs 
to  which  the  Senator  refers  inelx«lsd  a  spe- 
cifle  description  of  Soviet  ABM  tests,  to 
which  we  have  performed  nothing  oompara- 
able? 

Answer.  Dr.  Brown  compared  the  United 
Stotes  and  U^.SJL  ABM  teste  as  follows: 
'"Tbm  Sovlete  have  said  that  they  haiw  inter- 
cepted a  mlasiis  with  a  missile.  We  have  In- 
tercepted a  mlsslls  with  a  missile  on  ntimer- 
oos  occasions.  The  Sovtste  bave  not  said — 
and  on  my  examination  of  ah  the  available 
evidence  I  believe  that  they  have  not  inter- 
cepted a  mtssile  with  a  missOs  at  IC8M 
ranges,  that  is  at  ranges  of  many  thousands. 
several  theosand  miles,  4,000  or  more.  It  Is 
not  a  firm  conclusion  but  tt  is  what  I  be- 
lieve. We  have  totsreeptsd  a  missile  at  ICBM 
ranges,  at  our  test  site  at  Kwajalsin.  8eo- 
ond.  the  Sovteta  have  not  said  that  ttosy  bave 
intercepted  a  missUs  with  aa  intareeptor 
carrying  an  exploding  nuclear  warhead. 
Again,  on  invastlgatton  of  the  rtfevaat  facts, 
I  conclude  that  they  have  not.  We  have  not, 
either,  and  I  conclude  from  that  that  nstthsr 
ws  nor  they  feel  that  is  ths  most  vital  part 
of  an  antimlssUe  development." 

17.  Question.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  high- 
ly complex  ABM  teste  psrformsd  by  tbs  So- 
vlete could  have,  and  proijably  did  provt^ 
▼aiuaiile  Information  on  the  ability  of  an 
ABM  system  to  operate  in  a  naelear  SDVlroii- 
ment.  including  radar  and  eommoaleattOBS 
blackout,  and  that  we  do  not  know  the  pre- 


cise resulte,  or  the  thnist  of  the  knowledge 
that  the  Sovlete  gained  thereby? 

Answer.  The  Sovlete  obviously  obtelned 
Important  blackout  Information  from  their 
tests,  as  did  we  from  ours.  We  do  not  know 
the  precise  resulte  of  their  teste,  nor  do  they 
know  the  precise  resulte  of  otffs.  It  is  likely 
that  both  sides  understand  the  thnist  of 
the  Imowledge  gained  by  the  other.  In  this 
connection,  see  my  answers  to  questions  7 
and  14. 

18.  Question.  Will  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri tell  us  whether  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  when  they  made  their  assessment  of 
the  treaty,  had  all  of  the  details  of  the  Soviet 
ABM  teste  In  their  possession,  or  whether 
certain  significant  facte  about  the  teste  had 
never  been  disclosed  to  them? 

Answer.  After  reading  this  question,  I 
checked  with  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  am  advised  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  full 
access  to  all  the  informatian  available  on 
Soviet  testing. 

19.  Question.  In  discussing  the  question 
of  vulnerabilities  of  our  missile  sites,  the 
Senator  polnte  out  that  the  Sovlete  will  not 
be  able  to  make  teste  to  determine  v\ilner- 
abllltles  any  nvore  than  win  the  Uhlted  Stetes 
under  the  treaty.  Once  again,  we  must  go 
back  and  examine  the  point  from  which  each 
side  starte  If  we  are  to  reach  an  objective 
evaluation.  The  UJS.  reUance  on  a  second 
strike  strategy,  together  with  the  Soviet  re- 
liance on  a  first  strike  strategy,  makes  it 
Incumbent  on  the  United  Stetes  to  have  a 
broader  spectrum  of  knowledge  on  the  vul- 
nerabilities of  missile  sites  than  the  Sovlete. 
Is  It  not  a  fact  that  the  Sovlete  have  demon- 
strated In  their  teste  that  they  know  more 
about  exotic  radiation  effecte  than  does  the 
United  Stetes? 

Answer.  See  my  answer  to  questions  8 
and  12. 

30.  Question.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  mag- 
nitude and  residuallty  of  some  electromag- 
netic phenomena  varies  substantially  accord- 
ing to  the  time  when  the  nuclear  explosion 
tekes  place? 

Answer.  If  the  phenomena  refeiied  to  Is 
blackout,  I  am  advised  that  it  probably  does 
vary  substantially  according  to  the  time  ot 
day  and  magnetic  latitude. 

21.  Question.  Is  tt  not  true  that  the  United 
Stetes  has  generally  tested  for  weapons  ef- 
fecte In  the  atmosphere  only  at  periods  when 
such  effecte  were  at  a  minimum,  while  the 
Sovlete  have  tested  for  the  maximum  of  such 
effecte? 

Answer.  I  am  advised  that  most  weapons 
effecte  are  not  sensitive  to  the  time  when 
the  explosion  takes  place.  With  respect  to 
blackout,  it  is  true  that  U.S.  teste  have  been 
conducted  at  a  thne  of  day  when  the  effect 
would  probably  be  lesser  and  that  the  Soviet 
teste  have  been  conducted  at  that  time  of 
day  when  the  effect  wooSd  prObabiy  be  great- 
er. I  am  also  advlssd.  bowevar,  because  of 
the  lAiyBloal  maaifestatloas  of  blackout  and 
the  methods  used  to  rseort  those  maalfes- 
tetions — that  Is.  ths  InstrumentetlaD  of  the 
teste  ths  infosmatloa  galaed  fnat  a  tsst 
Is  llktfy  to  be  grsatsr  tf  ICbm  tests  are  psr- 
formsd as  ths  united  States  has  sehednled 
them. 

22.  Question.  Ik  tt  aot  siso  «r«s  that  the 
Soviet  teste  of  very  hi^  yMd  vMapesis  over 
ths  Sovist  Union  dsmoaMratsd  a  very  long- 
range  sffisetivsness  of  sooM  alsuU  umsgnetle 
phenomena  against  communications  elr- 
culte? 

Answer.  As  was  predicted,  hlg^yteld.  hi^- 
altitude  Sovist  explosions  did  affeet  some 
oommunlcations  ciceutte  for  a  Ilaiited  period 
of  tlms. 

2S.  Question.  Is  tt  not  ttne  that  although 
the  time  of  saplostoa  of  tha  m 
substantially  aflsete  ths  lavsl  of 
netle  phanomsna,  sv«n  In  ttoe  same  msamm 
where  the  warhead  is  ^stonatsd.  that  a* 
have  attempted  to  test  the  effecte  of  this 
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phenomenon  only  iinderground.  not  even  In 
the  medium  where  the  weapon  would  pre- 
aumably  tf  detonated,  with  a  very  small 
yield  expVoelon  and  attempted  to  extrapolate 
the  results? 

Answer.  Our  OEpezlments  directed  at  black- 
out and  electromagnetic  pulae  have  been 
conducted  In  the  atmoephere.  Certain  yield 
and  altitude  extrapolations  have  been  re- 
quired— as  would  be  the  case  for  the  Soviets 
as  well. 

24.  Queetlon.  Wovild  the  Senator  not  agree 
that  the  Soviets  have  demonstrated  a  capa- 
bility for  producing  the  maximum  level  and 
reslduallty  of  exotic  radiation  effects  with 
'a  very  high  yield  warhead,  and  that,  If  their 
teats  were  properly  Instnunented,  they  had 
the  opportunity  to  learn  much  about  the 
effects  of  these  phenomena? 

Answer.  There  la  no  Indication  that  the 
very  high  yield  Soviet  warhead  was  exploded 
at  an  altitude  whlcli  woiild  optimize  exotic 
radiation  effects.  Furthermore,  Dr.  Brown 
testified  that  the  test  was  not  Instrumented 
for  effects  purposes. 

35.  Question.  Would  the  Senator  not  agree 
that  in  theM  exotic  radiation  effects  of  nu- 
clear e^losions  could  possibly  and  even 
probably  lie  Ttilnerabilltles  to  our  missile 
site*  ■"«<  the  communications  and  control 
circuits,  as  well  to  our  early  warning  sys- 
tems? 

Answer.  It  is  possible  but  not  probable 
that  radiation  effects  could  render  any  given 
missile  site,  communication  and  control  cir- 
cuit, or  some  portion  of  o\ir  early  warning 
system  vxilnerable  in  some  unassessed  way 
Secretary  McNamara  addressed  this  problem 
at  length  In  his  statement  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  as  follows : 

"Our  missile  force  Is  deployed  so  as  to 
assure  that  under  any  conceivable  Soviet  flrst 
strike,  a  substantial  portion  of  it  would  re- 
main In  firing  condition.  Most  of  the  land- 
based  portion  of  the  force  has  been  hardened 
as  well  as  dispersed.  In  addition,  we  have 
duplicaUve  facilities  which  will  in  the  future 
Include  the  capability  of  launching  each  in- 
dividual Minuteman  by  a  signal  from  air- 
borne control  posts.  The  United  States  now 
^ft«  a  substantial  amount  of  information  In 
this  area  of  hardened  missile-site  vulnerabil- 
ity. Our  knowledge  of  the  Soviet  testing 
program  leads  xxa  to  believe  that  their  un- 
certainties are  at  least  as  great  as  ours. 
Uncertainties  of  this  kind,  and  others — into 
which  we  must  count  vmcertainties  of  the 
accuracy  of  Soviet  missiles — will  continue  to 
be  compensated  for  by  conservative  designs, 
wide  dispersal  and  large  quantities  of  mis- 
siles. 

"Furthermore,  the  most  pessimistic  view 
of  these  uncertainties  suggests  a  vulnerabil- 
ity ratio  for  our  hardened,  dispersed  Minute-, 
man  sites  or  less  than  two  sites  killed  on  thel 
average  by  a  single  very  large-yield  Sovietj 
miaalle.  It  is  clear  tbat  the  Sovieta  do  not{ 
have  anything  like  the  number  of  missiles: 
necessary  to  knock  out  our  Minutemen  force, 
nor  do  they  appear  to  have  any  present  plans 
to  acquire  such  a  capacity." 

I  understand  also  that,  with  respect  to  our 
early  warning  syvCem,  blackout  from  a  very: 
high  yield  nuclear  explosion  would  itself  bei 
a  form  of  warning. 

36.  Question.  Would  not  the  Senator  agree, 
as  Is  stated  In  the  Preparedness  Subcom-i 
mittee's  report,  that  the  Soviets  now  enjoy  a; 
lead  In  knowledge  of  high  yleM  weapons  efi 
fects? 

Answer  On  this  point,  the  report  of  the' 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommittee 
used  the  words  "probably"  and  "prudent  to 
assume."  With  rcQ)ect  to  the  merits  of  the< 
point,  see  my  answers  to  questions  8  and  12.< 

27.  QuesUon.  Woxild  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  the  knowledge  of  weapons  ef- 
fects, particularly  the  exotic  radiation  effects, 
and  knowledge  of  the  TulnerabUltles  of  our 
missile  sUos  and  cocnmunications  and  con-« 


trol  clrculte  are  so  closely  related  that  they 
are  for  all  practical  purposes  inseparable? 
Answer.  Yes;  and  all  of  these  areas  are 
related  inseparably  to  factors  such  as  num- 
bers, diversity,  accuracies,  and  yields  of 
weapons,  redundancy  of  command  and  con- 
trol, national  strategies,  and  so  on. 

28.  Question.  The  Senator  from  Missouri 
has  quoted  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the 
presentation  of  Oen.  Maxwell  Taylor  for  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  which  sUtes:  "It  U 
the  Judgment  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
that,  if  adequate  safeguards  are  established, 
the  risks  inherent  in  this  treaty  can  be  ac- 
cepted in  order  to  seek  the  Important  gains 
which  may  be  achieved  through  a  stabiliza- 
tion In  international  relations  and  a  move 
toward  a  peaceful  environment  in  which  to 
seek  resolution  of  our  differences."  Does 
the  Senator  believe,  as  Is  Implied  by  the 
statement  he  quoted,  that  the  treaty  will 
lead  to  a  stabilization  of  international 
relations? 

Answer.  I  believe  that  the  treaty  could 
be  a  step  toward,  rather  than  away  from, 
a  more  stable  order  in  international  affairs 
and  a  more  peaceful  environment.  No  one 
has  suggested  that  the  treaty  by  Itself  will 
lead  Inevitably  toward  firm,  peaceful  in- 
ternational relations.  See  also  my  answer 
to  question  33. 

29.  Question.  Does  the  Senator  believe,  as 
this  same  quotation  Implies,  that  the  treaty 
is  a  move  toward  a  j>eaceful  environment? 

Answer.  See  my  answer  to  question  28. 

30.  Question.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
that  this  treaty  wlU  cause  the  Berlin  wall  to 
be  torn  down,  so  that  this  unstabUlzlng  fac- 
tor on  international  relations  will  disappear? 

Answer.  No. 

31.  Question.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
that  this  treaty  will  Improve  the  situation 
in  Vietnam  caused  by  Communist  aggres- 
sion? 

Answer.  No,  at  least  not  in  the  short  term. 

32.  Question.  Does  the  Senator  t>elleve 
that  this  treaty  will  eliminate  the  Commu- 
nist regime  in  Cuba,  or  reduce  the  all-out 
efforts  of  the  Communists  to  subvert  Latin 
America? 

Answer.  The  treaty  will  not  solve  the 
problem  of  the  Communist  attempt  to  pene- 
trate Latin  America. 

33.  Question.  In  what  way.  if  any,  will  this 
treaty  lead  to  the  stabilization  of  interna- 
tional relations  and  a  peaceful  environment? 

Answer.  In  my  statement  to  the  Senate  on 
September  17.  I  said  that,  after  advising  and 
consenting  to  the  treaty,  the  Senate,  "to- 
gether with  the  other  arms  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, should  gird  for  the  contest  in  the 
new  situation.  We  must  do  o\ir  part,  not 
only  to  ensure  that  the  four  safeguards  listed 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  effectively 
Implemented,  but  also  to  maintain  the  vigi- 
lance and  strength  of  the  Nation  while  the 
small  flrst  step  which  this  treaty  represents 
finds  its  way  into  the  complex  of  conditions 
from  which  the  future  will  be  made."  I  con- 
cluded: "With  oiu'  eyes  open,  therefore,  let 
us  give  weight  to  the  fact  that  this  treaty 
might  point  the  way  toward  bringing  nuclear 
weapons  under  some  form  of  satisfactory 
control;  and  thereby  furnish  hope  that  a 
Jmt  and  lasting  peace  will  move  out  of  the 
shadows  into  more  of  the  light." 

34.  Question.  Would  not  the  Senator  agree 
that  the  principal  power  from  whose  ac- 
quisition of  nuclear  weapons  the  greatest 
danger  of  nuclear  war  arises  Is  Communist 
China? 

Answer.  Proliferation  of  a  nuclear  weap- 
ons capability  to  Communist  China  will  be 
very  unfortunate  and  dangerous,  &s  would 
prcdlferatlon  to  certain  other  nations.  China, 
I  would  think,  would  be  the  most  danger- 
ous. 

35.  Question.  This  treaty  will  not  prevent 
the  development  of  nuclear  weapons  by  Red 
China.  wlU  it? 


Answer.  This  treaty  alone  cannot  prevent 
Red  China  from  developing  nuclear  weapons. 
However,  in  two  respects,  it  may  retard  that 
development.  By  its  provisions  the  treaty 
prevents  the  signatories  from  assisting  any 
nation  in  carrying  on  nuclear  testing  in  the 
prohibited  environments.  Furthermore,  as 
I  see  It.  no  country  which  is  fighting  for  lead- 
ership in  the  Communist  and  uncommitted 
world  can  be  totally  oblivious  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  over  100  signatories  who  have 
already  signed  this  treaty. 

36.  Question.  Is  It  the  understanding  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  from  the  testi- 
mony of  official  witnesses  that  the  United 
States  will  withdraw  from  the  treaty  if  Red 
China  tests  nuclear  weapons  in  one  of  tha 
three  environments  in  which  testing  is 
banned  by  the  treaty,  although  Red  China 
will  not  be  a  party  to  the  treaty? 

Answer.  I  understood  witnesses  to  say  that 
whether  the  United  States  will  withdraw  from 
the  treaty  If  and  when  Red  China  tests  a 
nuclear  device  in  the  prohibited  environ- 
ments will  depend  upon  a  nxunber  of  factors 
that  cannot  be  determined  at  the  present 
time.  To  me  the  Important  point  would  seem 
to  be  the  fact  that  we  have  retained  the  right 
to  withdraw.  In  this  or  any  other  case,  if 
we  think  withdrawal  advisable  in  our  own 
national  Interests. 


THE  LATE  CARL  A.  HATCH,  OP 
NEW  MEXICO 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  for- 
mer U.S.  Senator  Carl  A.  Hatch,  of  New 
Mexico,  who  passed  away  last  week,  was 
born  in  Kansas,  and  was  one  of  the 
Senate's  truly  great  statesmen. 

I  think  it  appropriate  to  mention  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Hatch 
Act,  which  Congress  first  passed  in  1939, 
and  a  year  later  enlarged  in  scope.  This 
legislation  was  timely,  in  that  the  Fed- 
eral employees  had  been  pressured  to 
make  contributions  to  political  organiza- 
tions. The  situation  became  so  bad  that 
there  was  a  general  uprising  against  it. 
The  late  Senator  Hatch  wrote  the  legis- 
lation known  as  the  Hatch  Act,  which 
was  to  prevent  these  abuses. 

As  we  now  approach  another  political 
campaign,  there  are  rumors  that  the 
Federal  employees  may  again  be  pres- 
sured to  participate  in  raishig  funds  for 
COPE,  the  political  arm  of  the  AFL-<nO. 
I  hope  this  is  only  a  rumor,  for  I  think 
it  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  the  Fed- 
eral workers  were  again  subjected  to  the 
pressures  of  political  groups  and  orga- 
nizations. 

In  the  Wednesday.  September  18,  issue 
of  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital  there  wm 
published  an  editorial  entitled  "Father 
of  Hatch  Act."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  a 
part  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec(»o, 
as  follows : 

Fathek  of  Hatch  Act 

The  death  of  former  U.S.  Senator  Carl  A. 
Hatch,  of  New  Mexico,  recalls  his  vigorous 
efTorts  to  bring  about  political  reforms 
through  the  Hatch  Act  which  Congress  flrst 
approved  In  1939  and,  a  year  later,  enlarged 
the  scope  of  the  act. 

Senator  Hatch  sought  to  restrict  and  con- 
trol the  political  activities  of  members  of 
the  Federal  civil  service  and  at  the  same 
time  protect  them  from  intimidation  or  coer- 
cion in  voting  at  elections. 

The  first  Hatch  legislation  was  designed 
primarily  to  prevent  abuses  such  as  had  been 
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reported  by  the  Sheppso^  Senate  committee 
in  connection  with  the  congressional  cam- 
paign of  1938,  when  great  numbers  of  people 
were  on  relief  rolls. 

Besides  forbidding  Intimidation  or  coer- 
cion of  Federal  employees  during  election 
campaigns,  the  act  prohibited  solicitation  or 
receipt  of  political  contributions  from  relief 
workers  or  persons  receiving  Federal  relief. 
Nor  could  relief  funds  be  used  to  coerce 
voters,  and  It  became  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  promise  any  employment  or  other 
benefit  as  a  reward  for  political  activity. 

The  second  Hatch  Act,  approved  In  1940, 
extended  the  ban  on  partisan  coercion,  cam- 
paign assessments,  and  political  activity  to 
cover  employees  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments If  engaged  in  full-time  activities 
financed  wholly  or  in  p«ut  by  Federal  funds. 
This  affected  large  blocs  <A  highway  depso^- 
ment  employees,  for  example,  in  the  various 
States. 

Drastic  changes  were  also  made  In  regu- 
lations governing  campaign  funds.  Any 
political  committee  o{>eratlng  In  more  than 
one  State  was  required  to  limit  lU  expendi- 
tures to  *3  million  In  any  calendar  year.  At 
the  same  -time  individual  contributions  for 
use  in  campaigns  to  nominate  and  elect  Fed- 
eral officers  were  restricted  to  $5,000  each  in 
any  calendar  year. 

The  first  test  of  the  law  In  the  1940  elec- 
tions showed  the  law  relating  to  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures  to  be  fuU  of  loop- 
holes, arising  from  vague  phraaeology  which 
made  it  difficult  to  enforce.  Committees  act- 
ing Independently  of  regular  national  com- 
mittees collected  and  spent  svmis  far  In  excess 
of  the  maximum  allowed  by  the  Hatch  law. 
The  1944  presidential  campaign  provided  ad- 
ditional evidence,  historians  note,  of  the 
Ineffectiveness  of  the  Hatch  Act. 

Perhaps  the  Hatch  Act  could  be  included 
in  the  same  category  or  could  be  classed  as 
another  noble  experiment  in  Government 
but  it  did  give  some  of  the  politicians  pause 
and  made  them  more  circumspect  in  their 
operations. 

If  the  Hatch  Act  has  not  been  as  effective 
as  Senator  Hatch  hoped  It  would  be.  It  In  no 
wise  dims  the  Senator's  efforts  to  curb  cor- 
ruption and  establish  politics  on  »  higher 
plane. 

Aside  from  a  notable  career  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  Senator  Hatch  was  learned  in  the  law 
and  eventually  became  a  Federal  district 
Judge  in  New  Mexico.  One  of  his  colleagues 
on  the  Federal  bench  has  described  him  as  a 
"sound,  upright  man— constructive  in  every 
way." 

He  was  also  a  kindly  man,  possessed  of 
great  good  humor  even  after  his  eyesight 
began  to  fall  and  he  reared  from  the  Federal 
Judiciary.  Probably  It  was  not  weU  known 
In  Kansas  that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
who  fathered  the  Hatch  Act,  was  a  native 
Kansan,  bom  at  Kirwln  In  1889.  HU  career 
was  a  creditable  one  and  he  served  the  public 
well. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  IN  ALABAMA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial, entitled  "They  That  Take  the 
Sword,"  which  was  published  this  morn- 
ing in  the  Washington  Post,  is  a  timely 
warning  to  the  Negro  leaders  of  America 
that  in  their  legitimate  fight  for  their 
constitutional  rights,  there  Is  no  place  for 
violence  or,  as  is  pointed  out  In  the  edi- 
torial, for  taking  up  the  sword.  The  Post 
editorial  Includes  the  admonition,  "Put 
up  again  thy  sword  into  his  place,  for  all 
they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish 
with  the  sword." 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  no  one  In  my 
support  of  the  right  of  the  Negroes  of 
America  to  peaceably  demonstrate  and  in 
my  support  of  the  right  of  the  Negroes  of 


America  to  participate  In  the  mass  pro- 
gram that  Is  characterized  by  ttielr  strug- 
gle to  date  for  their  constitutional  rights. 
But,  as  is  pointed  out  in  the  Washington 
Post  editorial,  there  is  no  place  for  dis- 
obedience of  law,  for  resort  to  yiolence, 
or  for  taking  up  the  sword. 

I  say  that,  Mr.  President,  as  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  editorial  and  an  article — 
also  published  this  morning  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post — covering  the  President's 
conference  with  several  Birmingham 
civic  leaders.  It  is  with  great  regret  that 
I  read  in  the  article  the  statement  that 
Mr.  Hamilton,  one  of  the  Birmingham 
civic  leaders,  afterward  is  reported  to 
have  said  that — 

He  wovild  be  less  than  frank  if  he  did  not 
say  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  of 
Birmingham,  including  many  Negroes,  be- 
lieve in  the  separate  but  equal  doctrine. 

The  majority  of  the  people  are  firmly, 
deeply  dedicated  to  the  principle  of  segre- 
gation. 

Mr.  President,  that  does  not  augur 
well,  let  me  say,  for  an  amicable  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute  in  Birmingham. 
The  people  of  Alabama  need  to  be  told 
that,  after  all,  segregation  is  unconsti- 
tutional. They  have  no  right  to  maintain 
their  separate  but  equal  policy.  If  Mr. 
Hamilton's  defense  of  race  discrimina- 
tion In  Alabama  represents  the  civic 
leadership  of  Birmingham,  then.  Mr. 
President,  In  my  judgment,  there  will  be 
very  little  hope  of  a  friendly  settlement 
of  the  dispute  In  Birmingham.  Further- 
more, those  who  take  the  position — 
which  was  taken  yesterday  by  the  Bir- 
mingham leaders — that  outsiders,  such 
as  Martin  Luther  King,  are  not  welcome 
in  Birmingham  cannot  lead  the  way  to  a 
fair  settlement  of  Birmingham's  race 
problem.  These  men  must  be  made  to 
understand  that  they  have  neither  the 
moral  right  nor  the  legal  right  to  per- 
petuate a  South  African  apartheid  social 
and  economic  system  In  Alabama.  The 
UjS.  Constitution  must  supplant  race 
prejudice  in  Alabama. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Birmingham  lead- 
ers— as  stated  in  this  great  editorial  of 
the  Washington  Post — should  not  follow 
a  course  of  action  that  causes  sufferliig 
people  to  resort  to  violence. 

I  hope  the  Post  editorial  will  be  read 
carefully  both  by  the  white  leaders  of 
Birmingham  and  the  Negroes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record  as  follows : 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  24,  199S] 
Thit  That  Take  the  Swoed 

Concern  for  civil  rights  and  sympathy  with 
Negroes  In  their  struggle  to  realize  those 
rights  dictate  a  blunt,  candid  warning  to 
Negro  leaders.  They  are  being  urged  by  the 
organlxatlon  known  as  the  Student  Noo- 
vlolent  Coordinating  Committee  to  change 
their  strategy  from  peaceful  jwotests,  dem- 
onstrations, and  litigation  to  an  organized 
and  wideepread  campaign  of  civil  disobe- 
dience and  disruption  of  the  economy.  They 
will  be  under  strong  temptation  and  pressure 
to  pursue  such  a  course.  It  is  a  eourse,  we 
are  convinced,  which  can  lead  only  to  de- 
struction and  disaster. 

The  proposal  of  the  student  group  calls 
for  a  massive,  tmlformed  army  trained  and 
prepared  to  obstruct  the  use  of  Oovemment 
buildings,  airports,  highways,  railroad  tracks 


and  other  public  faelllttes.  This  army  would 
be  unarmed  and  nonviolent;  it  wdxiM  antic- 
ipate arrests  in  great  numbers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  filling  up  Jails  and  overtaxing  the 
police.  Although  the  proposed  army  would 
neither  attack  nor  resist  and  would  make  a 
principle  of  nonviolence.  It  would,  of  course. 
Inevitably  invite  and  foment  violence. 

In  places  such  as  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi and  Louisiana,  where  progress  in  rec- 
ognition of  their  rlghu  seems  tmbearably 
slow,  this  strategy  nrast  be  appealing  to 
Negroes  as  a  means  of  dramatizing  thelr 
pllght  and  expressing  their  sense  of  moral 
outrage.  As  things  are,  they  suffer  violence 
at  the  hands  of  the  police  and  others  and 
so  suppose  that  they  have  little  to  lose. 
And  many  of  them,  no  doubt,  have  lost  faith 
In  the  efficacy  of  courts  or  the  morality  of 
the  white  community. 

But  in  the  end  It  Is  upon  co\irts  and  upon 
the  rule  of  law  that  Negroes  must  rely.  It 
is  folly — ruinous  foUy — for  those  who  depend 
upon  the  law  to  deride  and  defy  It. 

Let  the  Negro  leaders  make  no  mistake 
about  It;  however  non-violent  their  inten- 
tions. If  they  obstruct  public  business,  the 
public  will  have  to  end  the  olwtnjctlon.  No 
government  worthy  of  the  name  can  permit 
any  minority  to  block  access  to  public  places 
or  to  frustrate  the  majority  In  Its  lawful 
activities. 

It  Is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  civil  dis- 
obedience can  work  for  Negroes  In  the  United 
States  as  It  worked  for  Indians  against  Brit- 
ish rule  In  India.  Negroes  in  the  United 
Stetes  are  a  minority;  Indians  In  India  were 
a  vast  majority. 

The  strategy  of  militant  civil  disobedience 
for  Negroes  in  the  United  States  would  im- 
pose upon  them  an  abscdute  and  damaging 
separation  from  the  white  community — when 
the  real  goal  of  the  civil  rights  movement  Is 
full  Integration.  It  would  end  with  the 
alienation  of  all  who  believe  in  the  rule  of 
law— of  all  who  have  faith  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  justice  and  moraUty  in  America. 

Civil  disobedience,  whether  It  be  called 
violent  or  nonviolent  is  not  tbe  Negro's  most 
powerful  weapon.  "Put  up  again  thy  sword 
into  his  place, ~  Jesus  said;  "for  all  they  that 
take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword." 
If  Negroes  can  retata  a  faith  in  American 
ideals  and  American  institutions  and  in  their 
fellow-Americans,  that  faith,  in  good  time, 
will  be  vindicated. 

J.F.K.  Holds  Alabama  Racial  Talks— Willing 

To  Let  Local  Okottts  Wokk  rom  Soltjtxon 

(By  CarroU  Kllpatrtck) 

President  Kennedy  last  night  expressed 
confidence  that  the  racial  dilDculUes  in  Bir- 
mingham may  be  settled  on  the  scene  by 
local  white  and  Negro  leaders  working 
together. 

After  meeting  with  two  groups  of  Birming- 
ham white  leaders,  the  President  oonferred 
with  former  Secretary  of  tiie  Army  Kenneth 
C.  Royall  and  Earl  B.  Blaik,  former  West 
Point  football  coach,  whom  he  named  last 
week  to  cooperaU  mitb.  Birmingham  leaders. 

They  are  flying  to  Birmingham  today  to 
help  restore  "good  commimlcatlons  between 
the  white  and  Negro  communities  in  that 
city  and  in  easing  the  racial  tensions  which 
now  exist,"  the  President  said  in  a  statement. 

"We  have  now  had  expresskm  from  all  the 
major  elements  in  the  city  tliat  this  com- 
mittee will  be  welooaae  an4  I  ask  everyone 
to  cooperate  with  theaa."  Mr.  Kennedy  said. 
LOCAL  lbtkl  smaans 

"All  the  groups  have  expressed  confidence 
that  these  matters  can  be  settled  on  a  local 
level.  That  Is  also  my  strong  belief.  I  am 
hopeful  that  all  groups  will  work  vigorously 
to  that  end  in  the  coming  days." 

Royall  and  Blaik,  wbo  conferred  with  the 
President  from  about  7:48  pjn.  to  8:15  pjn., 
made  no  statement  on  leaving  the  White 
House. 
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Tbe  Pr«skl«nt  met  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
earU«r  In  Ui«  daj  with  a  flve-man  group 
icprc— ntlng  Birmlscham's  Mayor  Albert 
BoutweU. 

Declaring  that  they  welcomed  tiit  Royall- 
Blalk  mlaaloo,  they  appealed  to  tbe  Preei- 
deut  to  uee  hla  Influence  to  prevent  demon- 
strations and  outside  Intervention  In  the 
coming  days. 

LAte  yesterday .  the  President  conferred 
with  six  clergymen  representing  Catholic. 
Protestant  and  Jewish  churches  In  Birming- 
ham. 

The  Reverend  Oeorge  Murray,  bishop 
eoadjustor  o<  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Ala- 
bama and  spokesman  for  the  group,  said: 

"We  have  assured  the  President,  as  have 
city  officials  and  Negro  leaders  in  Birming- 
ham, of  our  desire  to  cooperate  with  these 
men  (Royall  and  Blalk)  In  seeking  4to  Im- 
prove racial  harmony  In  our  city." 

Bishop  Murray  was  reluctant  to  discuss  the 
Alabama  situation,  but  he  made  It  clear  he 
favored  vigorous  action  to  Improve  race  rela- 
tions. The  earlier  group  representing  the 
mayor,  made  it  clear  they  favored  a  peace- 
ful solution  on  the  basis  of  segregation. 

The  President  said  aU  the  persons  In  yes- 
terday's meetings  expressed  a  desire  to  meet 
Blrminf^iam^  problems  within  the  city  it- 
self, and  to  make  progress  on  the  problems 
which  confront  that   troubled  city. 

Following  the  meeting  with  the  mayors 
representatives.  William  C.  Hamilton,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  to  Boutwell,  said  the  group 
told  the  President  the  city  needed  at  least 
3  weeks  of  peace  and  qiUet  to  work  out  its 
problems. 

The  group  asked  for  an  end  of  all  outside 
Interference. 

Hamilton  implied  that  the  city  also  would 
like  to  work  out  lU  problems  without  help 
from  .Jabama's  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace. 
However.  Hamilton  said  the  presence  of  State 
police  had  been  requested  last  week  and 
proved  to  be  helpful.  He  defended  their  ac- 
Uvltles. 

Asked  to  explain  what  he  meant  by  peace 
and  quiet,  Hamilton  said  no  bombings,  no 
fights,  no  demonstrations,  no  bitter,  angry 
arguments.  Just  quiet  talk  and  quiet  work. 

Don  A.  Hawkins,  chairman  of  Birmlng- 
hams'  Community  Relations  Council  and  a 
member  of  the  city  council,  when  asked  if 
the  group  considered  the  Reverend  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  as  an  outsider,  replied  in 
the  afflrmative.  Dr.  King  now  lives  In 
Atlante. 

yTnTniitf>n  said  he  woiild  be  less  than  frank 
If  he  did  not  say  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  people  of  Blnnlngham.  Including  many 
Negroes,  bellere  In  the  separate  but  equal 
doctrine. 

'•The  majority  of  the  people,"  he  said,  "are 
firmly,  deeply  dedicated  to  the  principle  of 
segregation." 

Hamilton  said  the  President  listened  at- 
tentively to  the  group's  presentation  and 
promlaed  to  do  all  he  could  to  help. 

"His  response  was  certainly  one  of  atten- 
tion and  Interest  and  sympathy."'  Hamilton 
said.  "We  laid  before  the  President  what  we 
belieT*  is  the  real  and  total  picture  of  Birm- 
ingham." 

Hamilton  insisted  that  Birmingham  had 
been  mistakenly  pictured  as  a  city  of  vio- 
lence. It  hM  bad  a  good  history  of  race 
relations,  be  said. 

Recent  troubles,  he  said,  have  been  brought 
on  by  tbe  temper  of  tbe  times. 

Tbe  Reverend  Landon  Miller,  president  of 
the  Birmingham  Interdcnooiinatlonal  Co\in- 
cil  and  pastor  of  the  Rtxhama  Baptist  Church, 
said  his  purpose  was  to  express  to  the  Presi- 
dent "the  moral  concern  of  oxir  city." 

"The  city  is  heartbroken  over  the  variety 
of  recent  Incidents,  particularly  the  bombing 
of  the  church."  said  the  Baptist  minister,  a 
member  of  Mayor  Boutwell 's  delegation. 

The  group  delivered  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent from  Boutwell  thanking  the  President 
for  the  meeting. 


Their  duty.  Boutwell  said,  was  to  Lay  be- 
fore the  President  "the  facts  of  our  problems 
and  our  future  potentials  as  an   American 
I  city. 

!  "It  Is  our  purpose  to  bring  to  your  office 
no  added  burden  but  a  better  understanding 
ISO  that  the  solutions  we  locally  devise  may 
promote  both  peace  and  credit  for  Birming- 
ham and  for  thU  Nation  we  love  as  dearly  as 
any  citizens  anywhere." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
sisk  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
an  additional  minute  and  one-half,  in 
order  to  yield  45  seconds  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton  I  and  45 
seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 

[Mr.  PULBRIGHTl. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  now  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 


QUALITY  STABILIZATION 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  there 
now  seems  no  doubt  that  a  heavily 
financed  campaign  to  defeat  the  quality 
stabilization  bill  is  imderway. 

The  campaign  against  this  bill  is  vi- 
cious. It  is  irresponsible.  It  is  base- 
less. 

The  quality  stabilization  bill  i.s  a  com- 
mon§ense,  practical  solution  to  critical 
problems  now  facing  this  country  in  the 
distribution  of  brand-name  products.  It 
is  100  percent  consistent  with  our  free, 
competitive  enterprise  system.  It  is  long 
overdue  of  enactment. 

The  Nation's  press  unwittingly  is  be- 
ing "used"  by  the  opponents  of  this  bill. 
The  propaganda  appearing  in  the  press 
is  clever.  It  has  emotional  appeal.  But, 
in  truth,  the  propaganda  of  the  op- 
ponents of  the  quality  stabilization  bill 
is  distortion.  It  is  falsehood.  It  is  the 
half  truth. 

The  campaign  against  this  bill  reflects 
the  worst  tricks  of  the  professional  prop- 
agandist :  "Tell  a  lie — keep  repeating  it — 
until  finally  it  is  accepted  as  the  truth. 
Or  use  semantics  that  twist  or  handicap 
analysis.  Or  use  front  groups  that  hAve 
emotional  support — the  soldier.  thf-TDe- 
partment  of  Defense,  the  senior  citizen. 
the  poor  family  with  a  house  full  of  chil- 
dren." 

Mr.  President,  I  must  confess  that 
when  I  cosponsored  the  quality  stabiliza- 
tion biU,  I  had  no  feeling  whatsoever 
about  the  discount  house,  as  such.  I 
knew  this  bill  was  not  directed  at  it;  that 
when  the  bill  became  law,  it  would  not 
result  in  discrimination  against  the  dis- 
count houses.  My  personal  feeling  was 
that  if  the  discount  house  could  "make 
a  buck"  fairly  and  squarely,  then  more 
power  to  it.  I  knew  that  the  quality 
stabilization  bill  did  not  protect  any- 
one— including  the  discount  houses— 
from  rigorous  but  fair  competition — 
which  is  the  way  the  situation  should  be. 

But  in  the  light  of  this  vicious  and 
very  expensive  campaign  against  the 
quality  stabilization  bill,  I  wonder 
whether  I  really  understand  the  discount 
house.  What  prompts  this  massive  cam- 
paign of  deception  against  the  quality 
stabilization  bill?  I,  too.  had  heard  the 
statement  that  the  discount  house  was 


out  to  destroy  all  competition.  I  thought 
the  statement  was  extreme.  But,  as  I 
have  said,  now  I  wonder. 

Is  the  operation  of  the  discount  hovise 
in  fact  so  tricky  that  it  would  collapse 
if  it  could  not  use  honored  brand  nanies 
as  loss  leaders  for  baiting  and  switching 
purposes?  Is  that  the  source  of  the  dis- 
counter's concern — a  concern  so  great 
that  it  motivates  this  shameful  cam- 
paign against  the  quality  stabilization 
bill?    Frankly,  I  do  not  know. 

But  someone  has  organized  this  vi- 
cious, high-priced  campaign  against  the 
quality  stabilization  bill.  A  sharp 
hatchet  is  being  wielded. 

Consider,  Mr.  President,  the  Septem- 
ber issue  of  Exchange  &  Commissary 
News.  Hold  your  breath,  because  this 
publication,  in  its  lead  stoi-y  on  page  1, 
says  the  Department  of  Defense  believes 
passage  of  the  bill  would  add  billions  of 
dollars  to  the  country's  defense  budget 
for  the  1964  fiscal  year. 

Can  one  imagine  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  would  drop  down  to  a  comer 
hardware  store,  to  buy  some  missiles  and 
tanks?  Let  us  hope  the  E>epartment  of 
Defense  is  mainly  interested  in  another 
kind  of  hardware. 

But  let  us  not  laugh  too  quickly. 
Ridiculous  as  is  the  statement  about  the 
impact  of  the  quality  stabilization  bill 
on  the  Department  of  Defense,  in  only 
a  few  days  Senators  will  be  receiving 
some  letters,  written  in  a  serious  vein, 
telling  them  to  vote  agaifist  the  quaUty 
stabilization  bill  because  it  would  add 
billions  of  dollars  to  the  cost  of  the  coun- 
try's defense. 

The  Exchange  L  Commissary  News 
buries  deep  In  its  story,  after  it  does  con- 
siderable damage  to  the  quality  stabiliza- 
tion bill,  a  qualification: 

Even  though  the  bill  exempts  the  Federal 
Government  fronx  its  provisions,  the  Defense 
Department  feels  it  would  get  caught  up  In 
a  maze  of  legalistic  gray  areas  since  It  is  the 
country's  largest  consumer  and  Its  activities 
take  in  every  phase  of  dally  life. 

This  qualification  is  typical  of  the 
baseless  allegations  about  the  quality 
stabilization  bill  being  served  to  the  pub- 
lic by  the  Nation's  press. 

The  article  says  the  "Defense  Depart- 
ment feels  it  would  get  caught  up  in  a 
maze  of  legalistic  gray  areas." 

Let  us  study  those  legalistic  gray  areas 
by  examining  the  wording  of  the  bill 
itself. 

Paragraph  16  of  the  quality  stabiliza- 
tion bill  says: 

The  following  transactions  shall  be  exempt 
from  paragraphs  (7)  to  (15),  Inclusive,  of 
this  subsection — (D)  Sales  to  or  by  the  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  municipal  governments  or 
their  political  sulxllvlslons  or  agencies. 

How  explicit  can  one  be  in  the  draft- 
ing of  language? 

This  publication  further  said: 
The  Pentagon  also  sees  the  bill  as  an 
oblique  attempt  to  chip  away  at  fringe  bene- 
fits now  enjoyed  by  military  personnel  and 
their  dependents,  because  of  the  strong  na- 
tional brand  policy  followed  by  exchanges 
and  commissaries  in  the  Items  they  stock. 

Here,  again.  Is  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
sway  the  emotions  by  making  a  baseless 
charge.  And  It  Is  even  more  despicable 
in  this  particular  Instance,  because  the 
publication  was  advised,  before  it  printed 
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its  story,  that  government  exchanges  and 
commissaries  were  obviously  exempted 
from  the  operation  of  the  quality  stabili- 
zation bill. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey],  a  militant  supporter  of  the 
quality  stabilization  bill,  also  is  concerned 
with  the  malicious,  intemperate,  and  un- 
reasoned attacks  on  the  quality  stabiliza- 
tion bill.  I  cannot  state  better  the 
thoughts  he  expressed  so  eloquently  on 
the  floor  on  August  26.  He  made  these 
points: 

It  Ls  the  concern  that  many  Members  of 
Congress  feel  over  the  Increasingly  large 
number  of  vacant  stores  throughout  the 
coimtry  that  has  prompted  their  support  for 
the  quality  stabilization  bill  pending  in  both 
Bouses. 

While  there  has  been  a  considerable  attack 
on  the  bill,  I  have  not  found  anyone  who  has 
proposed  a  better  alternative  with  respect  to 
the  difficult  situation  confronting  the  inde- 
pendent retailer  merchant  in  America,  who  is 
the  victim  today  of  high  interest  rates,  of 
monopolistic  competitions,  and  of  discount- 
ers. Until  some  of  the  editors  oi  the  large 
newspapers  and  some  of  the  goveriunental 
officials  can  point  out  a  better  alternative 
than  the  quality  sUbUization  bill,  I  think 
they  would  be  well  advised  to  be  a  little  more 
moderate  in  their  condemnation. 

I  am  keenly  interested  in  the  survival  of 
our  private  enterprise  economy.  Mere 
pleasant-sounding  words  about  the  value  of 
an  Independent  free  enterprise  economy  are 
not  adequate.  There  must  be  some  kind  of 
remedial  action,  some  kind  of  legislative  pro- 
tection. One  of  the  purposes  of  the  quality 
stabilization  bill  Is  that  legislative  protec- 
tion. 

In  recent  days,  I  have  discussed  with 
other  sponsors  of  the  quality  stabiliza- 
tion bill  the  repeated  charges  in  the  press 
that  Senators  and  Members  of  the  House 
have  been  blindfolded  by  a  price-fixing 
lobby  that  is  quietly  hustling  the  bill 
through  Congress.  Of  course  we  resent 
this  charge — one  of  the  more  charitable 
of  the  accusations  being  made  against 
us.  OUier  attacks  on  us  question,  in 
effect,  our  morality,  our  ethics,  and  our 
intelligence. 

Here  are  the  names  of  some  Senators 
who  are  actively  working  for  passage  of 
the  quality  stabilization  bill:  Senators 
Humphrey,  Kuchel,  McCarthy,  ScoTr, 
Proxmirb,  Mundt.  Randolph,  Carlson, 
Inouyk.  and  Young. 

Among  the  supporters  on  the  House 
side  are  Representatives  Harris.  Madden, 
HORAN.  Nelsen,  Tollefson,  May,  Pelly, 
Toll,  Cederberg,  Holifield,  Dent, 
Priedel,  Roudebush,  Sttnson,  O'Konski, 
Bray,  Glenn,  Stubblepteld,  Clark,  Jar- 
man,  Harvey.  Battin.  and  Wyman, 

It  is  my  belief  and  firm  conviction,  Mr. 
President,  that  these  "immoral,  unethi- 
cal, blind,  and  stupid"  Members  of  Con- 
gress, including  the  present  speaker,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Kentucky,  will  not 
run  in  this  fight,  but  In  fact  will  continue 
to  do  eversrthing  possible  to  have  the 
quality  stabilization  bill  enacted  into  law. 

We  will  do  so  for  one  reason:  The 
quality  stabilization  bill  is  in  the  public 
interest. 


TREATIES    AND    OTHER    INTERNA- 
TIONAL  AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President,  as 
pointed  out  in  the  comprehensive  work — 


sponsored  by  the  Hoover  Institution  on 
War,  Revolution,  and  Peace — on  "The 
Theory,  Law.  and  Policy  of  Soviet  Trea- 
ties," covering  all  Soviet  treaties  through 
1957.  the  U.S5.R.  had  entered  into  more 
treaties  with  the  United  States  than  it 
had  entered  into  with  any  other  nation. 

A  list,  prepared  by  the  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  of  the  VS. 
Department  of  State,  includes  128  trea- 
ties and  other  international  agreements 
now  in  force  between  the  United  States 
and  the  UJS.SJl. 

Of  this  list,  70  are  treaties — that  is, 
formal  instniments  which  have  been  en- 
tered into  by  the  United  States,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  UJ5. 
Senate. 

The  significant  fact  that  emerges  from 
an  examination  of  the  70  treaties  to 
which  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  parties  is  that  only  6  of  them 
are  viewed  as  having  been  violated  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  And  of  the  six  vio- 
lated by  the  Soviet  Union,  one  ia  the 
KeUogg-Briand  Pact  of  1928,  which  was 
a  renimciation  of  war  as  an  instrument 
of  national  policy.  Another  Is  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  State,  the  So- 
viet Union  has  violated  in  various  of  its 
teims.  Three  of  the  other  treaties  are 
treaties  of  peace  with  Hungary,  Ru- 
mania, and  Bulgaria.  The  final  one  is 
the  Convention  on  Prisoners  of  War  of 
1949. 

Fifty-eight  other,  less  formal,  inter- 
national agreements  to  which  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  parties 
are  included  in  the  list.  Of  these  58 
other  agreements,  the  Department  of 
State  views  the  Soviet  Union  as  in  vio- 
lation of  21.  Included  among  the  other 
international  agreements  the  Soviet  has 
violated  are  the  Roosevelt-Litvinov 
agreements  establishing  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  Soviet  Union,  certain 
lend-lease  agreements,  the  Yalta  agree- 
ments relating  to  prisoners  of  war  and 
civilians,  the  Atlantic  Charter,  a  series 
of  armistice  agreements,  the  Potsdam 
ag]*eement8,  and  various  others.  It 
should  be  noted  that  none  of  the  agree- 
ments in  the  latter  category  was  a  treaty, 
in  the  formal  sense  of  having  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate.  Perhaps  they 
should  have   been,  but  they  were  not. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
list  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
[Prepared  by  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for 

Treaty  Affairs,  Depcu^ment  of  State) 
List  or  Tbkatbbs  ksn  Othkb  UrrniNATiONAL 

ACSEZMENTS    BETWKEN    TBE.    VVTTTD    8TAT«8 

or  Amekica  and  th«  Union  or  Soviet 
SOCIALIST  Republics,  Wrrn  Indioations  or 
Those  Which  It  Is  Considered  the  Soviet 
Union   Has   Violated 

abbkeviations 
TIAS.   T8,  and   EAfi:    Treaties  and   other 
International     Acts     Series.    Treaty     Series. 
Executive     Agreement     Series,     respectively, 
published  by  the  Department  of  State. 

general  notes 
Although,  in  a  generic  sense,  it  may  be 
appropriate  to  refer  to  any  definitive  agree- 
ment between  nations  as  a  treaty,  the  term 
"treaty"  Is  understood,  for  the  purpoees  of 
this  list,  in  the  United  States  constitutional 


sense  to  be  an  international  agreement  which 
is  brought  Into  force  for  the  United  States 
after  apiHt>val  thereof  by  tbe  Senate  in 
accordance  with  customary  treaty  pro- 
cedures. 

This  list  is  divided  into  two  major  head- 
ings; namely:  I.  Pre-Revolution  treaties  and 
agreement;  n.  Poet-Revolution  treaties  and 
agreements.  Under  each  major  heading, 
there  -are  A  and  B  subheadings  for  bilateral 
and  multilateral,  respectively.  Under  each 
of  these  subheadings  Is  a  further  division 
into  x"l.  Treaties"  and  "2.  International 
agreements  other  than  treaties." 

With  respect  to  violations  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  parenthetical  comment  is  Included 
in  each  case  where  the  UJS.  Government  has 
taken  the  position  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  violated  the  treaty  or  other  agreement 
In  whole  or  in  part.  For  details,  see  the 
analysis  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
State  at  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  concerning  the  activities 
and  conduct  of  the  Soviet  Unlcxi  In  the  in- 
ternational arena  and  published  by  that 
committee  during  the  87th  Congress,  ist 
session,  under  the  date  September  27.  1961, 
as  a  committee  print  bearing  the  title  "Back- 
ground Information  on  the  Soviet  Union  in 
International  Relations."  That  analysis  in- 
cludes not  only  references  to  agreements 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  but  also  to  many  agreements  which 
were  made  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  countries  and  to  which  the  United 
States  was  not  a  party. 

I.     PKEKKVOLUnON     TKSATIES     AND     AGKEEICBNTS 

Note.  Certain  treaties  and  other  agree- 
ments which  were  in  force  with  respect  to 
czarist  Russia  are  considered  as  having  con- 
tinued in  effect  with  respect  to  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  following  the 
Russian  revolution  of  1917.  The  United 
States  accorded  recognition  to  the  Soviet 
regime  in  November  1933.  A  bUateral  treaty 
such  as  the  1867  convention  by  which  Alaska 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Russia 
was  necessarily  considered  as  continuing  to 
be  binding  on  the  Soviet  regime,  even  during 
the  period  of  nonrecognltlon.  Multilateral 
treaties  and  agreements  to  which  Russia  was 
a  party  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  were 
considered,  in  general,  as  continuing  to  be 
applicable  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
A.  BUateral 
1.  Treaties 

Convention  regarding  navigation,  fishing, 
and  trading  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  along 
the  northwest  coast  of  America,  signed  at 
St.  Petersburg  AprU  17.  1824.  (Art.  3  obso- 
lete; art.  4  expired.)      (TS  298.) 

Convention  relating  to  the  rights  of  neu- 
trals at  sea,  signed  at  Washington  July  22. 
1854.     (TS  300.) 

Convention  ceding  Alaska,  signed  at 
Washington  March  30,  1867.      (TS  801.) 

Agreement  regulating  the  position  of  cor- 
porations and  other  conunerclal  associations, 
signed  at  St.  Petersburg  June  26/12,  1904. 
(TS526.) 

Treaty  for  the  settlement  of  disputes, 
signed  at  Washington  October  1,  1914.  (TS 
<16.) 

2.  International     Agreements     Other     Than 
Treaties 

Declaration  concerning  the  admeasure- 
ment of  vessels,  signed  at  Washington  June 
6.  1884.      (TS  304.) 

B.  Multilateral 
1.  Treaties 

Convention  concerning  Cape  Spartel 
Lighthouse,  signed  at  Tangier  May  81,  1865. 
(Terminated  March  31.  1968.)      (TS  246.) 

Convention  concerning  the  creation  of  an 
International  Oflttce  of  WeighU  and  Measures, 
Regulations  and  Transient  Provisions,  signed 
at  Paris  May  20,  1875.  (See  1921  amending 
convention.)      (TS  378.) 
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CoovaUoo  for  ib*  «st*ba«hm«nt  U  Um 
rutht  of  i»rot*cuon  In  Morooeo,  KlfiMa  »t 
M*dri<i  oa  July  3,  1«80.  («Kt»t«riU>rl»Ufcy 
provlAloos  tarminAUd.)      (T8  246.  > 

ConvenUon  for  the  protection  of  subma- 
rine cablM.  slgaad  at  Pari*.  March  14,  18M. 
(TS  380,  aaO-a.  aao-a).  (Togathar  with 
ParU  Daclaratloa  of  Oacemtoer  1.  1886,  re- 
8pecUn«  tha  Intwrretatlon  of  artlcla*  II  and 
IVand  the  Pari*  Final  Pr«tocol  of  July  7. 
1887.  Wiring  May  1.  1888,  as  the  data  of  effect 
of  the  conveaUon.) 

Qenerai  act  for  tha  repression  of  the  Afri- 
can slave  trade.  al«ned  at  Brussels  July  2, 

1890.      (TS  383.)  .  .,  , 

Convention  concerning  the  ronnatlon  or 
an  International  Union  for  the  Publication 
of  Cxiatocna  TarUIs.  regulations  of  execution, 
and  final  declaraUons,  signed  at  Brussels 
July  5,  1890.     (TS  384.) 

Agreement  for  the  repression  of  the  trade 
m  white  women,  signed  at  Paris  May  18, 
1904.     (Wo  longer  In  force.)      (TS  496.) 

Conrentlon  for  the  eiremptton  In  time  of 
war  of  ho«pttaI  ships  from  the  payment  of 
all  does  and  taxes.  Impoaed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  state,  signed  at  The  Hague  December  21. 
1904.      (TS  45».)  ,   ^     ^ 

Oeneral  Act  of  the  tntematlonal  Confer- 
ence of  AlgedraB  and  an  additional  protocol, 
signed  at  Algeclraa  on  April  7.  1906  (Relat- 
ing to  Morocco:  extraterritorial  Jxirladlctlon 
terminated  )     (TS  486.) 

CcwiventloB  and  protocol  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  wounded  tn  time 
of  war.  signed  at  OeneTa  July  6.  1906.  (Su- 
perseded by  199t  conventions.)  (TS  464  ) 
Convention  revising  the  dtitles  Imposed  by 
the  BruMeU  Otwventtoa  of  Jane  8.  1890  on 
splrltuoua  Uquors  imported  into  certain 
regions  of  Africa,  signed  at  Brussels  Novem- 
ber 3.  1906.     (TS  467.) 

Convention  for  the  pacific  settlement  of 
IntemaUonal  disputes,  signed  at  The  Hague 
October  18.  1907.     (TS  536.) 

Convention  respecting  the  limitation  of 
the  employment  force  for  the  recovery  of 
contract  debts,  signed  at  The  Hague  Octo- 
ber 18,  1907.     (TS  537.) 

Convention  relating  to  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  war  on  land,  signed  at  The  Hagiie 
October  18.  1907.     (TS  539.) 

ConvenUon  relating  to  the  opening  of 
hoetillUes.  signed  at  The  Hague  October  18, 
1907.     (TS  538.) 

Convention  concerning  bombardment  by 
naval  forces  In  time  of  war.  signed  at  The 
Hague  October  18.  1907.     (TS  542.) 

ConvenUon  for  the  adaptation  to  maritime 
warfare  of  the  prtnciplee  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
venUon, signed  at  The  Hague,  October  18, 
1907;     (T8  548.) 

Convention  concerning  the  rights  and 
duties  of  neutral  powers  In  naval  war.  signed 
at  The  Hague,  October  18.  1907.  (TS  546.) 
Oonventioo  re^>ectlng  the  rlghU  and 
duties  of  neutral  powers  and  persons  In  war 
on  land,  signed  at  The  Hague,  October  16. 
1907.     (TS  »40.) 

Arrangement  for  the  esUbUshment  of  the 
International  Office  of  Public  Health,  signed 
at  Some.  December  9.  1907.     (TS  511.) 

Convention  for  the  uniflcaUon  of  certain 
rules  with  respect  to  assistance  and  salvage 
at  sea.  signed  at  Brussels.  September  23,  1910. 
(TS  576.) 

Agreement  for  the  suppression  of  the  clr- 
cvilatlon  of  obscene  publications,  signed  at 
Paris,  May  4.  1910.     (TS  559.) 

International  Sanitary  Convention,  signed 
at  Paris,  January  17,  1912.     (TS  649.) 

International  Radiotelegraph  Convention, 
signed  at  London.  July  5,  1912.     (No  longer 
In  force.)      (TS  581.) 
2.  International  Agreements  Other  Than 

Treaties 
Universal  Postal  Union  Convention,  signed 
at  Washington.  June  15,  1897.    (Superseded.) 
(Post  OfBce  Department  Print  ) 

Final  protocol  of  settlement  of  matters 
growing  out  of  the  1900  Boxer  uprising  In 
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rft^^n^  signed  at  Peiping.  September  7,  1901. 
(jNo  longer  In  eflecV)      (TS  397.) 

Agreement  between  China  and  certain 
powers  for  the  Whang-Pu  Conservancy, 
signed  at  Pelping,  September  27.  190».  (No 
Umgerte  effect.)      (T3  448.) 
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POST-KEVOLXJTIDW  TaEATIFS  AND  ACmEIirrNTS 

A.  Bilateral 
1.  TreaUes 
None. 
2.  International    Agreements   Other   Than 
Treaties 
Roosevelt-Utvlnov    agreements    (arrange- 
ments relating  to  the  esubllshment  of  dlp- 
lomaUc  relaUons.  nonlntervenUon,  freedom 
t)f   conscience    and    religious    liberty,    legal 
Protection  and  claims) .  effected  by  exchange 
if  notes  at  Washington.  November  16,  1938. 
(Department     of     State     Publication    528.) 
(Comment:  It  Is  considered  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has   vlotated   various  terms  of   these 
arrangements.) 

Agreement  relating  to  the  procedure  to 
t>e  followed  In  the  execution  of  letters  roga- 
tory, effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Moe- 
iow,  November  M,  1935.     (EA8  83  ) 

Lend-leaae  agreement  (preliminary  agree- 
ment relating  to  principles  applying  to  mu- 
tual aid  In  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against 
aggrenlOD)  between  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.SJI..  signed  at  Washington.  June 
11  1942.  (KAS283.)  (Comment:  It  Is  con- 
sidered that  the  Soviet  Union  has  violated 
terms  of  this  agreement.) 

Agreement  relating  to  prlsoriers  of  war  and 
civilians  llT>erated  by  forces  operating  under 
Soviet  command  and  forcee  operating  under 
United  States  at  America  command,  signed 
at  TalU  February  11.  1945.  (EAS  506.) 
(Comment:  This  was  a  part  of  the  under- 
standings reached  at  the  YalU  Conference; 
It  la  considered  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
violated  terms  of  these  understandings.) 
'  Agreement  relating  to  a  change  of  Ixjund- 
ary  lines  between  the  American  and  Soviet 
zones  of  occupaUon  In  Oermany,  signed  at 
Wanfrled  September  17,  1946.  (TIAS  3081.) 
Agreement  relating  to  the  dispoeiUon  of 
lend-lease  supplies  in  Inventory  or  procure- 
ment In  the  United  SUtes.  signed  at  Wash- 
ington October  15,  1945.     (TIAS  3662) 

Agreement  on  the   organization  of  com- 
( merdal  radio  teletype  communication  chan- 
i  nelB,  signed  at  Moscow  May  24,  1946.    (TIAS 
1527.) 

Agreement  on  dates  and  procedures  for  re- 
turn of  certain  vessels  of  the  UB.  Navy  re- 
ceived by  the  U.S.SJI.  under  the  Lend-I«ease 
Act,    signed    at   Washington    Sep  Umber    27. 
1 1949.     (TIAS  2060.) 

I     Agreement   on   dates   and    procedures  for 
i  return  of  certain  vessels  of  the  U.S.  Navy  re- 
ceived by  the  U.83JI.  under  the  Lend-Lease 
Act,  signed  at  Washington  March  26.  1954. 
(TIAS  2990.) 
I      Agreement  on  dates  and  procedures  for  re- 
I  turn  of  certain  vessels  of  the  U.S.  Navy  re- 
ceived by  the  U.S.S.R.  under  the  Lend-Lease 
Act.  signed  at  Washington  December  22.  1954. 
(TIAS  3168.) 

Agreement  on  dates  and  procedures  for  re- 
turn of  certain  vessels  of  the  UJ3.  Navy  re- 
ceived by  the  U.S.SJI.  un^er  the  Lend-Lease 
Act.   signed   at    Washington    May    26,    1955. 
I  (TIAS  3384.) 

{      Protocol    defining    the    location    of    the 

boundary    of    Greater    Berlin,    with    annex, 

signed  at  Berlin  June  25.  1955.    (TIAS  3378.) 

Agreement    relating    to    the    exchange    of 

;  medical  films,  effected  by  exchange  of  notes 

at  Washington  March  17  and  September  5, 

:  1966.     (TIAS  3409.) 

Agreement  relating  to  the  reciprocal  waiver 
of  visa  fees  to  nonimmigrants,  effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Moscow  March  26  and 
Augtist  11  and  20,  1958.     (TIAS  4134.) 

Agreement  on  exchanges  In  the  scientific, 
technical,  educational,  cultural,  and  other 
fields  In  1960-61,  signed  at  Moscow  Novem- 
ber 21,  1959.     (Also  an  Implementing  memo- 
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randum  for  cooperaUon  In  the  field  ot  the 
utllizaUon  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses, signed  at  Washington  on  November  24, 
1959,  by  omclals  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  USSR.  Main  Admlnls- 
traUon  for  UUllaatlon  of  Atomic  Energy.) 
(TIAS  4362.) 

Agreement  on  exchanges  In  the  scientific, 
technical.  educaUonal.  cultural,  and  other 
fields  In  1962-63,  signed  at  Washington  March 
8,1962.     (TIAS  5112.) 

Memorandum  of  understanding  regarding 
the   establishment  of  a  direct  communica- 
tion link  (the  "hot-line"  agreement),  signed 
at  Geneva  June  20,  1963.     (TIAS  5362.) 
B.  Multilateral 
1.  Treaties 
Treaty  recognizing  the  sovereignty  of  Nor- 
way over  Spitzbergen.  done  at  Paris  Febru- 
ary 9, 1920.     (TS686.) 

Convention  amending  the  convention  re- 
lating to  weights  and  measures,  dated  at 
Sevres  October  6,   1921.     (TS   675.) 

Convention  to  suppress  the  slave  trade  and 
slavery,  concluded  at  Geneva  September  25, 
1926.     (TS778.) 

Convention  revising  the  International  sani- 
tary convention  of  January  17.  1912.  signed 
at  Paris  June  21,  1926.     (TS  762.) 

International  Radiotelephone  Convention, 
signed  at  Washington  November  25.  1927. 
(Superseded.)      (TS767.) 

Treaty  providing  for  the  renunciation  of 
war  as  an  Instrument  of  national  policy  (the 
Kellogg-Brland  Pact) ,  signed  at  Paris  August 
27,  1928.  (TS  796.)  (Comment:  It  Is  con- 
sidered that  the  Soviet  Union  has  violated 
this  treaty.) 

International  convention  for  the  safety 
of  life  at  sea,  signed  at  London  May  31.  1929. 
(Superseded  by  the  1946  convention.)  (TS 
910.) 

Convention  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  wounded  and  sick  of  armies 
in  the  field,  dated  at  Geneva  July  27.  1929. 
(Superseded  by  the  1949  Geneva  conven- 
tion.)     (TS847.) 

Convention  for  the  unification  of  certain 
rules  relating  to  International  transporta- 
Uon  by  air,  concluded  at  Warsaw  October  12, 
1929.     (T8  876.) 

Treaty  for  the  limitation  and  reduction  of 
naval  armaments,  signed  at  London  April 
22,  1930.  (All  provisions  of  this  treaty  with 
the  exception  of  part  IV,  which  relates  to 
rules  of  International  law  In  regard  to  the 
operations  of  submarines  or  other  war  ves- 
sels with  respect  to  merchant  vessels,  expired 
on  December  31,  1936.  Under  the  terms  of 
article  23.  part  IV  "shall  remain  In  force 
without  limit  of  time.")      (TS  830.) 

Convention  and  protocol  for  limiting  the 
manufacture  and  regulating  the  distribu- 
tion of  narcotic  drugs,  concluded  at  Geneva 
July  13,  1931.     (TS863.) 

International  Load  Line  Convention,  signed 
at  London  July  5.  1930.    (TS  858.) 

International  Telecommunication  Conven- 
tion, with  radio  regulations,  signed  at  Ma- 
drid December  9,  1932.  (Superseded.)  (TS 
867.) 

Convention  (ILO  No.  58)  fixing  the  mini- 
mum age  for  the  admission  of  children  to 
employment  at  sea  (1936  revision),  adopted 
at  Geneva  October  24,  1936.     (TS  952.) 

1936  modification  of  Annex  n  (6)  (a)  of 
the  International  load  line  convention  of 
July  5.  1930.  (Modification  entered  Into  force 
forUnitedStates  August  23,  1938.)  (TS942.) 
International  Sugar  Agreement,  signed  at 
London  May  6,  1937.  (Expired  May  5.  1954.) 
(TS990.) 

Radio  Regulations  (Cairo  Revision  1938). 
signed  at  Cairo  April  8.  1938.  (Superseded 
by  1947  Atlantic  City  Regulations.)  (TS  948.) 
Protocols  prolonging  the  International 
Sugar  Agreement  of  May  6.  1937.  signed  at 
London.  July  22.  1042  and  August  81.  1944. 
(These  two  protocols  expired  together  with 
the   1937  agreements.)      (TS  990  ) 
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Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  signed  at 
San  Francisco,  June  26,  1945.  (TS  993.) 
(Comment:  It  Is  considered  that  the  So- 
viet Union  has  violated  various  terms  of 
this   charter.) 

Protocol  prolonging  the  International 
Sugar  Agreement  of  iJay  6,  1937.  signed  at 
London.  August  31,  1945  and  Augtost  30,  1946. 
(These  two  protocols  expired  together  with 
the     1937    agreements.)       (TIAS     1523    and 

TIAS  1614.) 

International  Whaling  Convention  and 
schedule  of  whaling  regulations,  signed  at 
Washington  on  December  2,  1946.  (TIAS 
1849.) 

(Amendments  to  the  schedule  were 
adopted  on  June  7,  1949,  TIAS  2092.  on  July 
25.  1950.  TIAS  2173.  on  July  27,  1951,  TIAS 
2486,  on  June  6,  1952,  TIAS  2609,  on  June  26, 
1953,  TIAS  2866,  on  July  23.  1954.  TIAS 
3198.  on  July  23.  1955,  TIAS  3548.  on  July 
16-20.  1956.  TIAS  3739,  on  June  28,  1957. 
TIAS  3944,  on  June  23-27.  1958.  TIAS  4193. 
on  June  22-July  1,  1959.  TIAS  4404.  on  June 
24.  1960.  TIAS  5014,  on  June  23,  1961,  TIAS 
5015,  on  July  6,  1962,  TIAS  5277,  and  on 
July  5,  1963,  TIAS  — .) 

Protocol  amending  the  agreements,  con- 
ventions, and  protocols  on  narcoUc  drugs 
concluded  at  The  Hague  on  January  23. 
1912,  at  Geneva  on  February  11,  1925,  and 
February  19,  1925.  and  July  13,  1931,  and  at 
Geneva  on  June  26,  1936,  with  annex,  signed 
at  Lake  Success.  N.Y.,  on  December  11,  1946. 
(TIAS   1671.) 

Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy,  signed  at  Paris 
February  10,  1947.    (TIAS  1648.) 

Treaty  of  Peace  with  Hungary,  signed  at 
Paris  February  10,  1947.  (TIAS  1651.) 
(Comment:  It  Is  considered  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  violated  this  treaty.) 

Treaty  of  Peace  with  Rumania,  signed  at 
Paris  February  10,  1947.  (TIAS  1649.) 
(Comment:  It  Is  considered  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  violated  this  treaty.) 

Treaty  of  Peace  with  Bulgaria,  signed  at 
Paris  February  10,  1947.  (TIAS  1650.) 
(Comment:  It  Is  considered  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  violated  this  treaty.) 

Protocol  prolonging  the  International 
sugar  agreement  of  May  6,  1937,  signed  at 
London  August  29,  1947.  (Expired  together 
with  the   1937  agreement.)      (TIAS  1765.) 

InternaUonal  telecommunication  conven- 
Uon  and  radio  regulations,  signed  at  At- 
lantic City  October  2,  1947.  (Superseded.) 
(TIAS  1901.) 

ConvenUon  of  the  World  Meteorological 
Organization,  signed  at  Washington  October 
11.  1947.     (TIAS  2052.) 

Convention  on  the  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultattve  Organization,  signed 
at  Geneva  March  6,  1948.     (TIAS  4044.) 

Convention  on  safety  of  life  at  sea.  signed 
at  London  June   10.  1948.     (TIAS  2496.) 

Protocol  prolonging  the  International  sugar 
agreement  of  May  6,  1937,  signed  at  London 
August  31.  1948.  (E:xplred  together  with  the 
1937  agreement.)      (TIAS  1997.) 

Protocol  bringing  under  International  con- 
trol drugs  outside  the  scope  of  the  conven- 
tion of  Jxily  13.  1931.  for  limiting  the  manu- 
facture and  regulating  the  distribution  of 
narcotic  drugs,  as  amended  by  the  protocol 
signed  on  December  11,  1946,  done  at  Paris 
November  19,  1948.  (TIAS  2308.) 

International  Convention  for  the  North- 
west Atlantic  Fisheries,  dated  at  Washington 
February  8.  1949.     (TIAS  2089  ) 

Protocol  amending  the  agreement  for  the 
suppression  of  the  circulation  of  obscene 
publlcaUons  of  May  4,  1910,  with  annex, 
signed  at  Lake  Success.  N.Y..  May  4,  1949. 
(TIAS  2164.) 

Telegraph  Regulations  (Paris  revision 
1949),  signed  at  Paris  August  5,  1949. 
(Superseded.)      (TIAS  2176.) 

ConvenUon  relative  to  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war,  dated  at  Geneva  Augvist  12, 
1949.     (TIAS  3364.)      (Comment:  It  is  con- 


sidered  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  violated 
this  convention.) 

Convention  relative  to  the  protection  of 
civilian  persons  In  time  of  war,  dated  at 
Geneva  August  12.  1949.     (TIAS  3365.) 

Convention  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  wounded  and  sick  In  armed 
forces  In  the  field,  dated  at  Geneva  August 
12,  1949.     (TIAS  3362.) 

Convention  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  wounded,  sick,  and  ship- 
wrecked members  of  Armed  Forces  at  sea, 
dated  at  Geneva  August  12,  1949.  (TIAS 
3363.) 

Protocol  prolonging  the  International  sugar 
agreement  of  May  6,  1937,  signed  at  Lon- 
don August  31,  1949.  (Expired  together  with 
the  1937  agreement.)      (TIAS  2114.) 

Convention  on  road  traffic,  with  annexes, 
done  at  Geneva  September  19,  1949.  (TIAS 
2487.) 

Protocol  modifying  the  convention  of  July 
5,  1890,  relating  to  the  creation  of  an  Inter- 
national Union  for  the  Publication  of  Cus- 
toms Tariffs,  done  at  Brussels  December  16, 
1949.     (TIAS  3922.) 

Protocols  prolonging  the  international 
sugar  agreement  of  May  6,  1937.  signed  at 
London  August  31,  1950,  August  31,  1951,  and 
August  30,  1952.  (All  three  of  these  proto- 
cols expired  together  with  the  1937  agree- 
ment.)    (TIAS  2525,  2526,  and  2862.) 

International  telecommunication  conven- 
tion, signed  at  Buenos  Aires  December  22, 
1952.     (Superseded.)      (TIAS  3266.) 

International  sugar  agreement  of  1953, 
done  at  London  October  1,  1953.  (Expired 
December  31,  1958.)    (TIAS  3177.) 

Ctistoms  convention  on  the  temporary  Im- 
portaUon  of  private  road  vehicles,  done  at 
New  York  June  4.  1954.     (TIAS  3943.) 

Convention  concerning  customs  facilities 
for  touring,  done  at  New  York  June  4,  1954. 
(TIAS  3879.) 

State  treaty  for  the  reestabllshment  of  an 
Independent  and  democratic  Austria,  signed 
at  Vienna  May  15,  1955.     (TIAS  3298.) 

Protocol  to  the  International  convenUon 
for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries,  done 
at  Washington  June  26,  1956.  (TIAS  4170.) 
Statute  of  the  InternaUonal  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  done  at  New  York  October  26,  1956. 
(TIAS  8873.) 

Protocol  to  the  International  convention 
for  the  regulation  of  whaling  of  December  2, 
1946,  done  at  Washington  November  19,  1956. 
(TIAS  4228.) 

Protocol  amending  the  International  sugar 
agreement  of  1963,  done  at  London  Decem- 
ber 1,  1956.  (Expired  December  31,  1958.) 
(TIAS  3937.) 

Interim  convention  on  conservation  of 
North  Pacific  fur  seals,  signed  at  Washington 
February  9.  1967.     (TIAS  3948.) 

ModlficaUons  of  the  first  paragraph  of 
Armex  II  of  the  International  load  line  con- 
vention of  July  5,  1930,  communicated  on 
October  27,  1947  (entered  Into  force  for 
United  States  July  13.  1957).  (TIAS  4266.) 
Convention  on  the  high  seas,  done  at 
Geneva  April  29,  1958.     (TIAS  5200.) 

Telegraph  RegulaUons  (Geneva  Revision 
1958),  signed  at  Geneva  November  29,  1958. 
(TIAS  4390.) 

International  sugar  agreement  of  1968, 
done  at  London  December  1,  1968.  (TIAS 
4389.) 

Modifications  of  the  fifth  paragraph  of  an- 
nex II  of  the  International  Loadllne  Conven- 
tion of  July  5,  1930,  communicated  on  Sep- 
tember 19.  1949  (entered  Into  force  for  United 
States.  Aug.  7.  1960).     (TIAS  4650.) 

The  AntarcUc  treaty,  signed  at  Washing- 
ton December  1.  1959.     (TIAS  4780). 

International  TelecommunlcaUon  Conven- 
tion, signed  at  Geneva.  December  21,  1969. 
(TIAS  4892  ) 

International  wheat  agreement,  1962. 
opened  for  signatiu^  at  Washington,  April 
19-May  15,  1962.     (TIAS  5116.) 


2.  International  Agreements  Other  Than 
TreaUes 

Universal  Postal  Union  Convention,  signed 
at  Stockholm.  August  28.  1924.  (Super- 
seded.) (TS  708- A;  49  Statutes  at  Large 
2741.) 

Universal  Postal  Union  ConvenUon.  signed 
at  London,  June  18.  1929.  (Superseded.) 
(46  Statutes  at  Large  2523.) 

Universal  Postal  Union  Convention,  signed 
at  Cairo.  March  20.  1934.  (Superseded.)  (49 
Statutes  at  Large  2741.) 

Universal  Postal  Union  Convention,  signed 
at  Buenos  Aires,  May  23,  1939.  (Superseded.) 
(54  Statutes  at  Large  2049.) 

Atlantic  Charter  of  August  14,  1941  (Dec- 
laration of  principles,  known  as  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
United  Kingdom),  as  reaffirmed  in  the  Dec- 
laration by  United  Nations  (see  below)  to 
which  the  U.S.S.R.  adhered.  (EAS  236.) 
(Conunent:  It  Is  considered  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  violated  the  principles  affirmed 
In  this  charter.) 

Declaration  by  United  Nations,  signed  at 
Washington  January  1.  1942.  (EAS  236  ) 
(Conunent:  See  above;  it  Is  considered  that 
the  principles  of  the  AUantic  Charter  as  re- 
affirmed by  this  declaration  have  been  vio- 
lated by  the  Soviet  Union.) 

Moscow  agreements  of  November  1.  1943 
(declarations  of  Joint  policies.  United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  U.SBJl.,  Conference  of 
Foreign  Ministers) .  (Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  Nov.  6,  1943,  pp.  307-311.)  (Com- 
ment: It  Is  considered  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  violated  understandings  relating  to  Ger- 
mans charged  with  certain  crimes.) 

Cairo  Declaration  of  December  1,  1943,  to 
which  the  U.S5JI.  adhered  August  9.  1945. 
pursuant  to  the  Potsdam  Protocol  (see  be- 
low) : 

Statement  of  Joint  understandings  on 
future  military  operations  against  Japan; 
statement  of  purp>osc  that  "Korea  shall  be- 
come free  and  Independent." 

Department  of  State  Bulletin,  December  11, 
1943,  pp.  412-413.  (Comment:  It  Is  con- 
sidered that  the  Soviet  Union  has  violated 
understandings  set  forth  In  this  declaration.) 
Teheran  Declaration  of  December  1,  1943 
(declaration  on  cooperation  In  war  and  peace. 
United  States/United  Kingdom,  and  U.S.S.R.. 
with  declaraUon  regarding  Iran.  (Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin.  Dec.  11.  1943,  pp. 
409-410.)  (Comment:  It  Is  considered  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  violated  understand- 
ings set  forth  In  this  declaration.) 

Protocol  on  the  zones  of  occupation  In 
Germany  and  the  admlnlstraUon  of  Greater 
Berlin,  signed  at  London  September  12.  1944. 
United  States.  United  Kingdom,  U.S.8JI.,  and 
France.  (Also  amendments  signed  Nov. 
14.  1944  and  July  26.  1945.)  (TIAS  8071.) 
(Comment:  It  Is  considered  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  violated  understandings  set  forth 
m  this  protocol.) 

ArmlsUce  agreement  with  Rumania,  signed 
at  Moscow  September  12.  1944.  (KAS  490  ) 
(Comment:  It  Is  considered  that  the  Soviet 
Unloi  has  violated  this  agreement.) 

Armistice  agreement  with  Bulgaria,  signed 
at  Moscow  October  28.  1944.  (EAS  437.) 
(Comment:  It  Is  considered  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  violated  this  agreement.) 

Agreement  on  control  machinery  in  Ger- 
many, signed  at  London  November  14,  1944. 
United  States.  United  Kingdom,  UB£  Jt.,  and 
France.  (Also  amendment  signed  May  1. 
1946.)  (TIAS  3070.)  (Comment:  It  is  con- 
sidered that  the  Soviet  Union  has  violated 
this  agreement.) 

ArmlsUce  agreement  with  Himgary,  signed 
at  Moscow  January  20,  1946.  (KAS  466.) 
(Comment:  It  Is  considered  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  violated  this  agreement.) 

Yalta  agreements  (protocol  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Crimea  Conference),  signed  at 
Yalta  February   11,   1946.      (Department  of 
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8UU  prMS  releaM  239.  March  34.  1947:  "For- 
eira  R«l«tlon«."  th«  ConIarenc«  at  Malta  and 
Yalta,  IJ>4*.  p.  975  ff.)  (Comment:  It  U 
conslderwl  that  th«  flovlet  Union  has  violated 
understandings  set  forth  In  the  Yalta  pro- 
tocol.) 

Act  of  military  surrender  (terms  between 
the  United  States  and  other  Allied  Powers 
and  Germany),  signed  at  Rhelms  May  7. 
1946,  and  at  Berlin  Btoy  8.  1945.     (EAS  502.) 

Declaration  regarding  the  defeat  of  Ger- 
many and  the  assumption  of  supreme  au- 
thority with  respect  to  Germany  by  the 
GovemmenU  of  the  United  SUtes,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  UJS.S.R.,  and  the 
Provisional  Government  of  the  French  Re- 
public: declaration  made  and  released  at 
Berlin  Jtme  5.  1945.  (Department  of  State 
Bulletin.  June  10,  1945.  pp.  1051-1055.) 
(Comment:  It  la  considered  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  violated  thU  Declaration.) 

Potsdam  agreements  (protocol  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Berlin  (Potsdam)  Conference. 
United  States.  United  Kingdom,  and  U.S.S.R.. 
and  proclamation  defining  terms  for  Japa- 
nese svirrender.  United  States  and  United 
Kingdom,  with  Uter  U.S.S.R.  concurrence): 
protocol  concluded  August  2,  1945:  procla- 
mation signed  July  26.  1945.  (Department 
of  State  press  release  238,  March  24.  1947 
(protocol):  Department  of  State  Bulletin. 
July  29,  1945.  pp.  137-138  (proclamation)- 
Foreign  Relations.  Conference  of  Berllh 
(Potsdam)  1945,  vol.  n,  p.  1478  ff.)  (Com- 
ment: It  U  considered  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  violated  these  agreements.) 

Agreement  for  the  prosecution  and  pun- 
ishment of  the  major  war  criminals  of  the 
European  Axis,  signed  at  London  August  8, 
1945.     (EAS  472.) 

Four-Power  agreement  on  certain  addi- 
tional requirements  to  be  Imposed  on  Ger- 
many, done  at  Berlin  September  20.  1945. 
(Department  of  State  Bulletin.  Oct.  7, 
1945,  pp.  — .)  (Comment:  It  Is  considered 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  violated  this 
agreement.) 

Constitution  of  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational. Sclentiflc.  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion (UNESCO),  concluded  at  London  No- 
vember 16. 1945.    (TIAS1580.) 

Moscow  agreements  of  December  27,  1945 
(report  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  meeting. 
United  SUtes.  United  Kingdom,  and 
U.3J3JI.).    signed    at   Moscow   December    27, 

1945.  (Department  of  State  Bulletin.  Dec. 
30.  1945,  pp.  1027-1032.)  (Comment;  It  U 
considered  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  violated 
these  agreements.) 

ConsUtutlon  of  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation, opened  for  slgnatiu-e  at  New  York 
July  23.  1946.     (TIAS  1808.) 

Instrument  for  the  amendment  of  the 
constitution  of  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganisation,   dated    at   Montreal    October    9, 

1946.  (TIAS    1868.) 

Mosoow  agreements  of  April  33,  1947  (re- 
port of  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  regard- 
ing German  prisoners  of  war) .  done  at  Mos- 
cow April  33.  1947.  (See  Department  of 
StaU  BuUetln.  June  26. 1949,  p.  824.)  (Com- 
ment: It  U  considered  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  violated  tltese  agreemenU.) 

UnlveiMU  Postal  Union  Convention,  signed 
at  PMls  July  ».  1947.  (Superseded.)  (TIAS 
1850.) 

Begulattona  tor  preventing  collisions  at 
se«,  approved  by  the  International  Confer- 
ence on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea.  London.  April 
2S-JUXM   10.  1M8.     (TIAS  3899.) 

World  Health  OrganlzatlOQ  Begulations 
Ko.  1  regarding  nomenelatare  (Incloding  the 
compilation  and  publication  of  statistics) 
with  reepeet  to  dlacases  and  canaee  of  death, 
adopted  at  Genera  July  34.  1948.  (TIAS 
3483.)  (Also  atneodmentB  to  these  regula- 
tions adopted  June  88,  1948,  TIAS  3883,  and 
May  31.  1»0«,  TIAS  4400.) 

Quadrt partite  (Berlin  Blockade)  agree- 
ment <tf  May  4.  1940  (agreement  relatiag  to 


the  lifting  of  restrictions  imposed  since 
March  1.  1948  on  commimlcatlons.  transpor- 
tation, and  trade  with  Berlin),  dated  at  New 
York  May  4.  1949.  (TIAS  1915.)  (Com- 
ment :  It  is  considered  that  the  Soviet  Union 
bas  violated  this  agreement.) 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  communique 
regarding  communications,  transportation, 
and  trade  between  Berlin  and  Western  Zones 
of  Germany  and  between  B^astern  and  West- 
ern Zones,  made  suid  released  at  Paris,  June 
20.  1949.  (Department  of  State  Bulletin. 
July  4,  1949.  pp.  857-858.)  (Comment:  It  Is 
considered  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  vio- 
lated the  understandings  set  forth  in  this 
communique.) 

International  sanitary  regulations  (WHO 
regulations  No.  2),  adopted  at  Geneva,  May 
25.1961.      (TIAS  3625.) 

Universal  Postal  Union  Convention,  signed 
at  Brussels.  July  11,  1952.  (Superseded.) 
(TIAS  2800.) 

Inatrxanent  for  the  amendment  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation, dated  at  Geneva.  July  25.  1953. 
(TIAS  3500.) 

Resolutions  by  the  General  Conference  of 
the  UNESCO  amending  the  constitution  of 
the  Organization,  adopted  at  Montevideo, 
November  22  and  December  8,  1954.  (TIAS 
3469.) 

Additional  regulations  amending  the  Inter- 
national sanitary  regulations  with  respect  to 
yellow  fever,  adopted  at  Mexico.  May  26, 
1955.      (TIAS  5156.) 

Additional  regulations  amending  the  In- 
ternational sanitary  regulations  with  respect 
to  the  form  of  international  certiflcate  of 
vaccination  or  revacclnatlon  against  small- 
pox, adopted  at  Geneva,  May  23.  1956.  (TIAS 
4420.) 

Additional  regulations  amending  the  in- 
ternational sanitary  regulations  with  respect 
to  the  sanitary  control  of  pilgrim  traffic, 
adopted  at  Geneva,  May  23.  1956.  (TIAS 
4823.) 

Resolution  by  the  General  Conference  of 
the  UNSSCO  amending  the  constitution  of 
the  organization,  adopted  at  New  York  No- 
vember 10,  1956.      (TIAS  3889.) 

Universal  Postal  Union  Convention  rwith 
final  protocol,  annex,  regulations  of  execu- 
tion, and  provisions  regarding  airmail,  with 
final  protocol),  signed  at  Ottawa  October  3, 
1957.     (TIAS  4202.) 

Resolutions  by  the  General  Conference  of 
the  UNESCO  amending  the  constitution  of 
the  organization,  adopted  at  the  2d-7th  and 
10th  (1959)  sessions.     (TIAS  4230.) 

Amendments  to  articles  24  and  25  of  the 
World  Health  Organization  constitution, 
adopted  at  Geneva  May  28,  1959.  (TIAS 
4643.) 

Additional  regulations  amending  the  In- 
ternational sanitary  regulations  with  re- 
spect to  the  health  part  of  the  aircraft  gen- 
eral declaration,  adopted  at  Geneva  May  19, 
I960.     (TIAS  4896.) 

Declaration  of  understanding  regarding 
the  international  convention  of  February  8, 
1949  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries, 
opened  for  signature  at  Washington  April 
24.1961.     (TIAS  5380.) 

Recommendations  relating  to  the  fur- 
therance <A  the  principlee  and  objectives 
of  the  Antarctic  Treaty,  adopted  at  Can- 
berra July  24.  1961.      (TIAS  5094.) 

Declaration  and  protocol  on  the  neutral- 
ity <rf  Laos,  signed  at  Geneva  July  33,  1963. 
(TIAS.) 

Recommendations  relating  to  the  further- 
ance of  the  principles  aiKl  objectives  of  the 
Antarctic  Treaty,  adopted  at  Buenos  Aires 
July  28,  1963.     (TIAS.) 
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tests  in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space, 
and  vmderwater. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestion  advanced 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  yesterday,  I  suggest 
to  the  Chair  that  the  attaches  of  the 
Senate,  except  those  who  are  authorized 
to  be  present  in  the  Chamber,  be  excused. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  at- 
taches of  the  Senate,  except  those  whose 
duties  require  them  to  be  present  at  this 
moment,  are  requested  to  retire  from  the 
Chamber.  The  Sergeant-at-Arms  will 
please  see  that  the  attaches  of  the  Sen- 
ate, except  those  required  to  be  present, 
retire  from  the  Chamber.  Senators  will 
take  their  seats.  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  all  Senators  are  present  or 
accounted  for. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  absence 
of  a  quorum  has  been  suggrested.    The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
hour  of  10:30  having  arrived,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  proceedings 
under  the  quorum  call  may  be  dlsi>ensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RiBicoFT  in  the  Chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion. It  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  SMITH,  Mr.  President,  the  vote 
on  ratification  of  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  votes 
that  I  have  ever  cast  as  a  U.S.  Senator — 
or  even  in  my  23  years  in  Congress.  The 
difBculty  Is  not  with  respect  to  my  single 
vote  having  any  effect  on  the  outcome 
of  the  final  vote  by  the  Senate.  That 
outcome  was  a  foregone  conclusion  from 
the  very  start — overwhelmingly  for  rati- 
fication. 

During  the  debate  I  have  raised  sev- 
eral questions.  I  had  hoped  that  the 
answers  to  these  questions  could  be  defi- 
nite and  clear — at  least  enough  for  the 
resolution  of  any  doubts  that  I  had  about 
the  treaty.  But  they  have  not  been. 
Admittedly,  the  answers  have  been  spec- 
ulative. 

This  issue  is  not  only  dominated  by 
speculation.  It  is  dominated  by  emo- 
tions. TTiose  who  support  the  treaty 
have  been  called  pro-Communists. 
They  have  been  charged  by  some  ex- 
tremists with  treason  and  with  selling 
out  to  Khrushchev.  How  ridiculous  can 
one  get  with  these  charges?  The  charges 
are  so  ridiculous  that  no  s^isible  person 
would  take  them  seriously. 

They  remind  me  of  those  tragic  days 
in  the  early  fifties  when  articulate  cour- 
age was  almost  eliminated  by  the  tech- 
niques of  "guilt  by  association"  and  "trial 


ins 

by  accusation."  The  extremists  of  the 
right  did  our  country  a  great  disservice 
by  those  unsubstantiated  charges.  The 
damage  was  irreparable.  What  it  did  to 
our  scientists  and  the  way  that  it 
shackled  our  free  scientific  effort  was  re- 
vealed in  the  later  fifties  when  Russia's 
sputnik  revealed  how  tragicaUy  we  were 
lagging  behind  Russia  in  science  and 
technology. 

I  know — because  I  was  a  target  of  the 
extremists  of  the  right  They  called  me 
"pro-Communist"  and  a  "fellow  trav- 
eler" because  of  my  declaration  of  con- 
science. .  V.  w 
But  many,  many  of  those  who.  bacK 
in  the  early  fifUes,  decried  the  "guilt  by 
association"  and  "trial  by  accusation" 
tactics  of  the  extreme  right  are  today 
guilty  of  the  same  abuses  and  excesses 
on  the  extreme  left  of  the  ideological 
spectrum. 

For  too  many  of  the  extreme  left  now 
charge  those  who  oppose  the  treaty  of 
being  "murderers  •  and  of  deliberately 
poisoning  the  milk  for  children  with 
lethal  doses  of  strontium  90.  At  the 
outset  of  this  debate,  the  press  quoted 
one  Senator  as  saying  that  any  Senator 
who  voted  against  ratification  of  the 
treaty  should  have  his  head  examhied. 

Have  we  lost  all  sense  of  reasonable- 
ness? Cannot  Members  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate have  honest  differences  of  opinions 
without  being  charged  with  mental  de- 
ficiency or  treason  or  crassly  poisoning 
milk  and  killing  babies  or  being  "pro- 
Communist"  by  those  who  so  emotion- 
ally disagree  with  them— both  on  the  ex- 
treme right  and  on  the  extreme  left? 

What  does  the  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  want?  Ratification  or  rejec- 
tion of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty?  The 
Gallup  poll  and  the  Harris  poU  report 
that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  want  the  treaty  to  be 
ratified. 

But  that  is  not  what  my  mail  shows- 
ami  it  is  the  heaviest  mail  that  I  have 
ever  received  in  all  of  my  entire  service 
in  Congress.  More  than  that,  it  is  not 
just  organized  pressure  mail.  Instead. 
it  is  individual  mail  in  personal  hand- 
writing—not just  printed  or  mimeo- 
graphed mail — or  printed  cards  distrib- 
uted in  great  volume  for  persons  Just  to 
automatically  sign  without  thinking. 

This  mail  is  individually  composed.  It 
is  highly  emotional  and  often  inflamma- 
tory—but equally  so  on  both  sides, 
whether  for  or  against  the  treaty. 
Nevertheless  it  is  clear  that  the  people 
are  expressing  themselves  with  deep  feel- 
ing—not just  merely  echoing  what  some- 
one has  told  them  to  write.  And  the  mall 
is  from  every  section  of  the  Nation, 

Were  I  to  be  guided  by  what  the  mail 
indicates  Is  the  wish  of  the  majority  of 
Americans,  I  would  have  to  vote  against 
the  treaty.  For  by  better  than  an  8-to-l 
margin  the  senders  of  letters  and  tele- 
grams and  postal  cards  to  me  have  reg- 
istered vigorous  opposition  to  the  treaty. 
Yet,  the  pattern  varies  when  just  the 
Maine  mail  Is  taken— for  the  Maine  mall 
has  favored  the  treaty  by  a  2-to-l  vote. 
But  even  with  Maine  the  expression  of 
feeling  has  changed.  Prior  to  Labor  Day 
and  during  the  summer  season,  the 
Maine  mail  was  better  than  3  to  1  in 
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favor  of  the  treaty.  But  after  Labor  Day 
the  Maine  mail  has  turned  in  the  other 
direction  with  a  majority  registering  op- 
position to  the  treaty.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  conclude  with  any  certainty  what 
a  majority  of  year-round  Maine  resi- 
dents feel — since  obviously  a  great  deal 
of  the  Maine  mail  prior  to  Labor  Day 
came  from  out-of-State  summer  visitors. 

The  totals  of  my  mail  run  heavily  in 
contradiction  to  the  reports  of  the 
Gallup  poll  and  the  Harris  poll.  The 
only  reconciliation  that  I  can  conclude 
is  that  if  the  Gallup  poll  and  the  Harris 
poll  accurately  reflect  the  position  of  a 
majority  of  Americans,  then  those  who 
support  the  treaty  apparently  are  not 
sufficiently  enthusiastic  for  it  and  will  not 
take  the  time  or  effort  to  write — or  those 
who  are  against  the  treaty  have  such  a 
high  degree  of  Intensity  In  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  treaty  that  they  will  take 
the  time  to  write  and  express  them- 
Selves. 

One  thing  is  quite  clear.  Regardless 
of  whether  the  majority  is  for  or  against 
the  treaty,  the  degree  of  articulated  in- 
tensity of  those  against  the  treaty  is 
much  greater  than  those  who  are  for  the 

Another  thing  is  clear— that  the  polls 
and  the  mail— and  the  seasonal  factor  in 
the  Maine  mail  on  this  issue — are  too 
contradictory  for  me  to  let  the  mail  have 
any  significant  infiuence  on  my  final 
decision. 

In  trying  to  arrive  at  a  conscientious 
decision,  I  have  considered  what  would 
happen  if  the  Senate  did  reject  the 
treaty.  First,  It  is  clear  that  Khrushchev 
would  spew  vitriolic  propaganda  charg- 
ing that  the  United  States  had  thus 
proved  that  It  did  not  want  peace  and 
that  we  were  "warmongers,"  Intent  on 
poisoning  the  air  with  strontium  90. 
Even  though  he  is  guilty  himself  of  hav- 
ing broken  the  last  test  ban  agreement 
with  the  multi-megaton  open-air  test 
nuclear  explosions  that  Russia  set  off, 
his  false  propaganda  would  be  believed 
by  some  and  we  would  lose  significant 
groimd  In  the  psychological  war. 

But  Senate  rejection  of  the  treaty 
would  not  be  the  act  that  started  the 
United  States  to  resume  open  air  nuclear 
testing.  It  would  not  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  President  Kennedy  has  taken 
the  position  that  the  United  States  would 
refrain  from  open  air  testing  as  long  as 
Russia  refrained  from  open  air  testing. 
Now  let  us  face  reality  and  the  truth 
on  this  point.  The  Senate  vote  on  the 
test  ban  treaty  will  neither  stop  open  ah- 
testing  if  the  treaty  is  ratified— nor  start 
it  if  the  treaty  is  rejected.  It  will  not 
stop  open  air  testing  because  it  has  al- 
ready been  stopped  by  President  Ken- 
nedy in  agreement  with  Khrushchev's 
keeping  Russia  from  open  air  tests.  By 
the  same  token,  Senate  rejection  of  the 
treaty  will  not  start  open  air  testing 
again. 

I  think  Khrushchev  feels  that  it  is  to 
the  military  advantage  of  Russia  to  keep 
us  from  resuming  open  air  tests  in  the 
belief  that  Russia  Is  significantly  ahead 
of  us  in  the  high-yield  weapons  and  will 
stay  ahead  as  long  as  we  do  not  make 
open  air  tests  that  are  necessary  If  we 
are  to  close  the  high-yield  weapons  gap 
that  so  heavily  favors  Russia. 


And  he  does  not  need  a  treaty  to  do 
this.  All  he  needs  to  do  is  to  refrain  from 
conducting  such  open  air  tests.  He 
knows  that  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
restraint,  he  will  stop  the  United  States 
from  open  air  testing  because  of  the  ex- 
pressions  made  by  President  Kennedy. 
Consequently,  I  believe  it  would  be  most 
unlikely  that  Khrushchev  would  order  _ 
resumption  of  open  air  testing  if  the 
Senate  were  to  reject  this  treaty. 

Perhaps  my  conclusion  in  this  regard 
can  be  criticized  as  being  "speculative." 
But  it  is  no  more  speculative  than  the 
answers  given  to  the  questions  that  I 
have  raised  in  this  debate — answers  that 
even  those  providing  the  answers  have 
admitted  were  "^eculative."  I  believe 
that  my  conclusion  in  this  regard  is  far 
less  speculative. 

So  that  in  the  final  analysis,  my  de- 
cision must  rest  on  whether  the  political 
and  psychological  disadvantages  stem- 
ming from  rejection  of  the  treaty  would 
be  greater  than  the  obvious  national  se- 
curity disadvantages  stemming  from 
ratification  of  the  treaty.  Fortunately, 
the  political  and  psychological  disad- 
vantages of  treaty  rejection  have  been 
very  ably  and  fully  presented  out  in  the 
open  to  the  public.  And  make  no  mis- 
take about  it,  they  are  tremendously  im- 
pressive arguments — almost  compelling 
arguments. 

Unfortunately,  the  national  security 
disadvantages  stemming  from  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  have  not  been  as  fully 
presented  out  in  the  open  to  the  public. 
They  have  not  because  of  the  secrecy 
that  has  been  invoked  on  key  aspects 
that  indicate  the  grave  threat  that  the 
treaty  can  create  to  our  national  secu- 
rity.   The  public  cannot  be  told. 

But  it  can  be  told  enough  of  the  impli- 
cations— implications  so  grave  that  even 
the  enthusiastic  proponents  of  the  treaty 
unreservedly  admit  that  the  treaty  is  a 
calculated  risk. 

In  the  questions  that  I  have  asked  In 
this  debate,  I  have  tried  very  hard  to  find 
a  basis  for  which  I  could  conscientiously 
vote  for  ratification  of  the  treaty.  I 
regret  to  say  that  tiie  answers  have  not 
supplied  such  a  basis. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  argued 
with  sincerity  and  conviction  that  one 
could  not  conscientiously  vote  against 
the  treaty  because  such  a  vote  would  be 
a  vote  against  peace — or  at  least  a  first 
step  toward  peace.  I  cannot  challenge 
that  argument  witti  complete  certainty 
in  my  own  mind.  But  in  equal  degree, 
I  carmot  challenge  with  complete  cer- 
tainty the  argument  made  that  the 
treaty  may  be  a  first  step  toward  the  im- 
dermining  of  our  national  security. 

There  have  been  several  speeches  ex- 
pressing ttie  gravest  of  misgivings  about 
the  treaty — only  to  be  concluded  with 
the  announcement  by  the  speakers  that 
they  would  vote  for  the  treaty. 

I  conclude  my  statement  by  saying 
that  I  have  very  grave  misgivings  about 
the  harmful  effects  of  rejection  of  the 
treaty— tout  by  stating  that  In  my  opin- 
ion ttie  Jeopardy  that  the  treaty  Imposes 
on  our  national  security  Is  a  more  com- 
pelling argument  against  the  treaty  than 
the  poUtical  and  psychological  disadvan- 
tages that  would  stem  from  rejection  of 
the  treaty. 
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That  is  why  I  shall  cast  a  very  trou- 
t  bled  vote  against  the  treaty. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER,  Thei 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amended 
resolution  of  ratification  of  the  nuclear, 
test  ban  treaty. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  (when  Mr.  Engle'S 
name  was  called).  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  EnglbI  i^ 
ill  and  necessarily  absent.  I  have  been 
asked  to  announce  that  if  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  80 
nays  19,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 80 

Aiken 

Oruenlng 

Monroney 

Allott 

Hart 

Morse 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Morton 

BarUeU 

Hayden 

Moss 

Bayb 

Hickenlooper 

Mundt 

Beall 

HUI 

Muskle 

Bible 

Holland 

Nelson 

Bocgs 

Hruska 

Neuberger 

Brewster 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Burtllck 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Pell 

Carlson 

Javlts 

Prouty 

Case 

Johnston 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Randolph 

Clark 

Keating 

Rlblcoff 

Cooi>er 

Kennedy 

Saltonstall 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Dirksen 

Long,  Mo. 

Smathers 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Domlnick 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Walters 

Edmondson 

McOee 

Williams,  N.J. 

Blender 

McOovem 

Wllllamn,  Del. 

Krvln 

Mclntyre 

Yar  borough 

Pone 

McNamara 

Young,  N,  Dak 

Pulbrlght 

Metcalf 

Young,  Ohio 

Oore 

Miller 

NATS— 19 

Bennett 

Lausche 

Smith 

Byrd,  Va. 

Long,  La. 

Stennls 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

CuniB 

Mechem 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Elobertson 

Tower 

Ooldwater 

Russell 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Simpson 

NOT  VOTING — 1 
Engle 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Two-thirdt 
of  the  Senators  present  having  voted  in 
the  afBrmative,  the  resolution  of  ratifica* 
tion.  as  amended,  is  agreed  to.  i 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  of  ratification,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President, 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wae 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  action  of  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  quesr 
tion  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  thp 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROUTY  subsequently  said:  Mf. 
President,  earlier  in  the  day  I  voted  to 
ratify  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

It  was  at  once  the  most  momentous 
and  dllBcult  decision  I  have  had  to  make 
since  I  first  came  to  Congress  13  yeai|B 
ago. 


A  million  thoughts  go  through  a  man's 
mind  when  he  must  help  decide  an  issue 
that  may  alTect  the  lives  of  millions  of 
I>eople  not  yet  bom. 

I  thought  of  the  Soviet  Union — its 
record  of  broken  promises — Its  alternat- 
ing promises  of  peace  and  threats  of  war. 

I  thought  of  a  whole  generation  of 
Americans  that  have  never  known 
peace — complete  and  total  peace — and  I 
wonder  whether  they  ever  will. 

I  thought  of  the  security  of  this  coun- 
try and  of  the  risks  we  must  take  as  a 
free  people — whether  the  treaty  be  a 
shaft  of  light  or  merely  a  mirage. 

All  of  these  things  were  in  my 
thoughts  as  I  took  the  only  course  of  ac- 
tion my  conscience  would  allow  me  to 
take. 

The  treaty  does  not  mean  the  end  of 
the  cold  war  that  has  haunted  us  night 
and  day  for  18  years.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
even  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

Yet  to  reject  the  treaty  and  to  look 
Ijack  one  day  and  find  that  this  wsis  the 
one  chance  for  the  beginning — a  chance 
that  would  never  appear  again — that 
would  be  the  greatest  tragedy  of  all. 

As  a  nation  and  as  a  people,  our  hopes 
for  p>eace  should  never  be  higher  than 
our  ability  to  defend  the  freedom  and 
safety  of  man. 

We  love  liberty  and  would  rather  die 
than  lose  it  and  no  treaty  in  the  world 
will  alter  that  resolve. 

Mr.  President,  on  Friday,  September 
20,  the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Keating]  recalled  for  us  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  passage  by  the  Senate  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  230.  the  so- 
called  Cuban  resolution.  In  his  re- 
marks, he  recalled  that  that  resolution 
had  been  passed  with  one  dissenting 
voice  in  the  Senate. 

That  one  dissenting  vote  was  mine. 

I  found  fault  with  that  resolution  pri- 
marily because  it  did  not  go  to  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  Cuban  situation  as  it  then 
existed. 

I  thought  then,  as  I  think  now.  that 
we  must  establish  a  firm  policy  with  re- 
spect to  the  Communist  position  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  as  in  all  areas  of 
the  world.  Had  we  established  such  a 
policy  of  will  and  of  resolution,  there 
would  not  t)e  thousands  of  Soviet  troops 
on  the  island  of  Cuba  today— and  per- 
haps missiles  as  well. 

Now,  as  a  year  ago,  an  ad  hoc  foreign 
policy,  treating  Communist  infiltration 
as  localized  'brush  fires,"  accomplishes 
little  to  preserve  the  security  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  American 
way  of  life. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  also 
placed  in  the  Record  several  newspaper 
articles  relating  to  .increased  violence 
and  tension  in  various  Latin  American 
countries.  A  reading  of  those  articles 
Indicates  their  connection  in  each  in- 
stance with  Castro's  Cuba.  There  is 
some  doubt  that  actual  arms  deliveries 
can  be  traced  to  Cuba,  but  the  inspira- 
tion and  doubtless  much  of  the  action 
is  a  Cuban  import. 

It  seems  to  me  now,  as  it  did  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  1962,  that  our  concern  should 
be  as  much  with  the  nonmilitary  activi- 
ties in  this  hemisphere  from  Cuba  as 
with  military  threats  which  could  ema- 
nate from  that  Island.    I  voted  against 


the  Cuban  resolution  last  year.  I  think 
that  vote  was  justified.  I  think,  also, 
that  the  justification  for  that  vote  has 
been  made  even  more  secure  with  the 
passage  of  this  last  year  and  the  events 
which  have  occurred  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  I  earnestly  hope  that 
time  will  prove  that  my  vote  to  ratify 
the  test  ban  treaty  will  be  as  meaning- 
ful as  I  think  my  vote  was  against  the 
Cuban  resolution  a  year  ago. 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS  IN  THE  GALLERY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  assume  I  am  correct 
that  the  official  photograph,  authorized 
by  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  yester- 
day, has  been  taken.  If  so,  will  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  be  instructed  to  noti^ 
fy  the  photographers  to  clear  their 
cameras  out  of  the  gallery? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  pictures  have 
been  taken.  However,  whether  they 
have  or  not,  I  second  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  the  gal- 
lery be  cleared  of  photographers  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  proceed  to  act  ac- 
cordingly. 

POSTMASTER  GENHIAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  still  in  executive  session.  I  ask 
that  the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  be  stated.  1 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  F 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Walter  E.  Craig,  of  Arizona,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  district  of  Arizona. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Abraham  L.  Marovlta.  of  Illinois,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  Illinois. 

By  Mr.  KEATING,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Thomas  James  Donegan.  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board:  and 

Edward  D.  Re.  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  States. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nomination  on  the 
Executive  Calendar.  The  nomination 
will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  A.  Granouski  to  be  Post- 
master General. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  be  very  brief.  I  support  the  nomi- 
nation of  John  A.  Gronouski,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, to  be  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States.  The  nomination  was  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


Mr.  Gronouski  has  a  distinguished  rec- 
ord as  a  professor,  as  an  economist,  and 
as  an  excellent  administrator  of  the  tax 
department  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Gronouski  is  an  unusually  intelli- 
gent man,  and  very  hard  working.  He 
has  demonstrated  ingenuity  as  admin- 
istrator of  the  tax  department.  He  has 
been  extraordinarily  fair  in  a  position  in 
which  his  fairness  was  severely  tested. 

One  of  the  questions  asked  of  Mr. 
Gronouski  at  the  hearing  yesterday  was 
whether  in  his  job  he  would  be  primarily 
a  Democrat  or  an  administrator.  Mr. 
Gronouski  answered  quite  frankly  that 
in  his  view  his  job  is  one  of  administra- 
tion, and  that  he  would  administer  his 
job  in  a  nonpartisan  fashion.  It  should 
be  recognized  that  as  a  Cabinet  officer, 
John  Gronouski  will  be  free  to  champion 
the  President's  cause  and  he  will  do  so 
I  am  sure  very  ably  indeed. 

I  have  known  John  Gronouski  for 
many  years.  He  has  an  excellent  repu- 
tation in  Wisconsin.  He  will  do  a  thor- 
ough, competent,  and  intelligent  job  as 
Postmaster  General. 

As  a  topflight  economist  he  will  be 
able  to  give  the  President  invaluable  ad- 
vice as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  I  en- 
thusiastically support  the  nomination  of 
John  Gronouski  to  be  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. 

tfr.#  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
Join  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin in  supporting  the  nomination  of 
John  Gronouski.  I  had  an  opportunity, 
about  a  week  ago  Sunday,  to  have  quite 
a  long  conversation  with  Mr.  Gronouski, 
following  the  annoimcement  that  the 
President  had  selected  him  for  the  nom- 
ination to  be  Postmaster  General. 

I  probably  had  a  better  chance  to  get 
his  views  than  most  of  those  who  have 
known  and  respected  him  for  a  long  time. 
.1  have  never  found  a  man  so  knowledge- 
able about  the  job  that  he  was  about  to 
take  over,  and  so  knowledgeable  about 
the  Government  and  administration  in 
the  Government,  and  how  it  should  be 
handled. 

I  second  what  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  said  about  Mr.  Gronouski. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  peo- 
ple of  Michigan,  particularly  In  the 
academic  field,  have  come  to  know  and 
respect  Mr.  John  Gronouski.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity, he  has  distinguished  himself  in 
the  academic  field.  The  President  has 
indeed  made  a  wise  selection,  and  I  am 
proud  to  second  his  nomination. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Gronouski  by  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  all  of  its  mem- 
bers were  Intensely  interested  in  the 
viewpoints  expressed  so  lucidly  by  Mr. 
Gronouski.  He  well  understands  the 
problems  he  will  face.  This  effort  en- 
tails for  exacting  duties.  There  are  al- 
most 600,000  civilian  workers  in  the  De- 
partment which  he  will  head. 

I  was  impressed  with  his  earnestness. 
I  believe  the  vigor  of  his  body  and  the 
keenness  of  his  mind  will  help  Mr.  Gro- 
nouski to  discharge  his  obligations  in  the 
Department. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia.  I  was  most 
impressed  at  the  hearing,  which  was  an 
unusual  hearing,  by  the  fact  that  every 
member  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  was  present.  Few  hear- 
ings have  unanimous  attendance  for  any 
purpose.  It  was  a  great  tribute  to  John 
Gronouski. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  committee  hearing  yesterday,  all  the 
members  of  the  committee — and  I  am 
sure  I  can  speak  for  all  of  them — were 
very  much  impressed  by  the  way  John 
Gronouski  answered  all  the  questions 
that  were  put  to  him.  He  impressed  the 
committee  with  his  frank  statement: 

I  have  not  had  experience  In  this  particu- 
lar field  but  I  am  going  to  give  It  close  study 
before  I  act  In  that  particular  field. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  brought 
out  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gronouski  is  a 
Democrat,  when  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin introduced  Mr.  Gronouski  to  ttie 
committee.  However,  in  the  discussion. 
Mr.  Gronouski  made  it  plain  that  he 
would  abide  by  the  civil  service  laws 
now  on  the  statute  books. 

I  realize  that  when  I  say  that  it  means 
a  great  deal  to  everyone.  It  does  not 
mean  that  a  Postmaster  General  will  do 
anjrthing  that  is  not  right.  The  laws  on 
the  statute  books  protect  individuals  in 
the  civil  service.  There  are  a  great  many 
positions  that  are  not  in  the  civil  serv- 
ice. In  certain  Instances,  in  the  policy- 
making field,  there  exists  the  right  to 
appoint  outside  the  civU  service  laws. 
Some  people  do  not  realize  that  fact.  At 
least  to  a  certain  extent  that  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  party  lines. 

I  have  not  forgotten  that  when  the 
Republicans  were  in  control  they  estab- 
lished regional  offices  throughout  the 
United  States.  Prior  to  that  time  they 
had  maintained  that  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  enact  a  law  before  regional  of- 
fices could  be  established.  However,  it 
was  done  in  this  way.  Accordingly, 
many  persons  who  were  not  civil  service 
employees  were  blanketed  into  positions. 
They  are  still  in  those  positions.  The 
appointments  to  policymaking  positions 
ought  to  be  left  entirely  to  those  who  are 
in  charge  of  the  administration  at  the 
time. 

There  are  some  things  that  an  admin- 
istrator has  a  right  to  do  and  still  Uve 
within  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  I 
was  impressed  by  Mr.  Gronouski's  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  the  years  the  Senate  has 
confiimed  the  nominations  of  many  men 
for  positions  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment I  was  especially  impressed  by  Mr. 
Gronouski's  views,  because  his  will  be  a 
difficult  office  to  fill. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  cut  of  his  jaw; 
and  even  more  deeply  Impressed  by  his 
experience  as  a  member  of  the  Tax  Com- 
mission of  Wisconsin.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  will  be  an  excellent  administra- 
tor. 

Mr.  Gronouski  is  also  on  economist 
and  professor,  well  groimded  In  the  facts 
of  the  American  economy.  As  Post- 
master General,  he  will  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  use  his  knowledge  of  the  way  our 
economy  works. 


He  has  a  proper  viewpoint  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  Post  Office  Department  as  not 
only  a  business  institution,  but  a  service 
institution,  as  well. 

wi<T  ideas  concerning  modernization 
and  mechanization,  which  afford  great 
benefits,  are  that  modernization  and 
mechanization  should  not  take  place 
merely  for  the  sake  of  gaining  of  a  "tag 
line."  He  impressed  every  member  of 
the  committee. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Gronouski. 
I  am  sure  the  Senate  will  approve  his 
nomination  unanimously. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  not  wish  to  let  this  opportunity 
pass,  when  so  many  members  of  the 
committee  from  the  majority  side  are 
speaking  in  behalf  of  the  newly  ap- 
pointed Postmaster  General,  without 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Republican 
side  of  the  committee,  whose  member- 
ship voted  unanimously  to  report  his 
nomination. 

I  was  Impressed  with  Mr.  Gronouski's 
knowledge  of  the  administration  of  State 
operations,  which  should  be  helpful  to 
him  in  his  administration  of  the  Post 
Office  Department.  After  all,  the  Post 
Office  Department,  an  administrative 
agency,  is  a  huge  operation.  I  feel  that 
Mr.  Gronouski  will  be  an  outstanding 
Postmaster  General.  Senators  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  will  be  glad  to  work  with 
him.  I  was  pleased  when  he  stated  that 
although  he  was  appointed  as  a  Demo- 
crat, he  expected  to  conduct  his  office  as 
an  administrator.  I  appreciate  that 
statement  very  much. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  this 
administration  has  had  a  wonderful 
record  in  its  handling  of  the  mails.  It 
has  greatly  increased  the  efficiency  and 
quality  of  service  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. No  one  could  have  observed 
the  work  of  the  predecessor  of  Mr. 
Gronouski.  Postmaster  General  Ed  Day, 
without  being  impressed  with  his  dedi- 
cation, ability,  cooperatlveness,  and  con- 
stant striving  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  postal  service,  which  he  succeeded 
nota^Jjly  in  doing. 

Mr.  President,  I  have,  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, variously  as  a  newspaperman  and 
as  a  Govcrrunent  official,  observed  the 
conduct  of  our  postal  service.  There 
have  been  some  outstanding  Postmaster 
Generals.  But,  it  is  my  reasoned  opin- 
ion that  none  of  the  men  who  preceded 
Mr.  Day  exceeded  him  in  ability  and 
accomplishment.  He  has  set  a  high 
standard  for  those  who  will  follow  him 
and  left  a  challenge  to  equal  his  superla- 
tive performance. 

I  am  confident  that  Mr.  Day's  succes- 
sor, Mr.  Gronouski,  will  strive  to  con- 
tinue the  fine  record  of  service  and 
performance  which  has  characterized 
the  Post  Office  Department  during  this 
administration,    and   I    wish   him    all 

success.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RiBicorr  in  the  chair).  The  questkm 
is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  consent 
to  the  nomination  of  John  A.  Gronouski, 
of  Wisconsin,  to  be  Postmaster  General? 
The  nomination  was  conflrmed. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  immediately  noti- 
fied of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 
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LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  resume  the  considera- 
tion of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resxmied  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Sehate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
September  23.  1963.  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  acts: 

8.  330.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  36  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  after 
the  expiration  of  the  Kore«m  conflict  veier- 
an**  education  and  training  program,  approv- 
al at  courses  under  the  war  ocphana*  educa- 
tional asaUtance  program  shall  be  by  State 
apiMX2vlng  agencies;  and 

8.  1952.  An  act  to  extend  and  brocuien  the 
authority  to  Insure  mortgages  under  secUons 
809  and  810  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 


REPORT   OP    HOUSING    AND    HOME' 

FINANCE  AGENCY— MESSAGE 

FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 

Senate  the  following  message  from  the 

President  of  the  United  States,  which, 

with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re^ 

ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 

Currency: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
802(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  I 
transmit  herewith  for  the  Information  of 
the  Congress  the  18th  Annual  Report  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
covering  housing  activities  for  the  calen-; 
dar  year  1962.  . 

John  F.  Kbnnbot. 
The  White  Housb.  September  24, 1963 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chai^ 
announces  the  appointment  of  the  Senal 
tor  from  California  [Mr.  KuchklJ  as  an 
alternate  delegate  to  attend  the  196$ 
NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conference,  td 
be  held  in  Paris,  Prance,  on  November 
4-9.  1963. 


Cauley.  petitioners,  against  the  United 
States  of  America,  defendant,  Docket 
No.  36.  _      .  , 

Robert  Dominic,  Wavmetta  Dominic, 
Levi  McClellan.  and  Grace  Mulholland. 
as  the  representatives  and  on  behalf  of 
all  members  by  blood  of  the  Ottawa  Tribe 
of  Indians,  petitioners  against  the  United 
States  of  America,  defendant.  Docket 
No.  40.  ,   , 

Robert  Dominic.  Waunetta  Dominic. 
Levi  McClellan  and  Grace  Mulholland. 
as  the  representatives  and  on  behalf  of 
all  members  by  blood  of  the  Ottawa 
Tribe  of  Indians,  petitioners,  against  the 
United  States  of  America,  defendant. 
Docket  No.  40-A. 

Robert  Dominic.  Waunetta  Dominic. 
Levi  McClellan,  and  Grace  Mulholland. 
as  the  representatives  and  on  behalf  of 
all  members  by  blood  of  the  Ottawa 
Tribe  of  Indians,  petitioners,  against  the 
United  States  of  America,  defendant, 
Docket  No.  40-B. 

Robert  Dominic,  Waunetta  Domimc, 
Levi  McClellan,  and  Grace  Mulholland 
and  on  behalf  of  all  members  by  blood 
of  the  Ottawa  Tribe  of  Indians,  petition- 
ers, against  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, defendant.  Docket  No.  40-C. 

Robert  Dominic,  Waunetta  Dominic. 
Levi  McClellan.  and  Grace  Mulholland. 
as  the  representatives  and  on  behalf  of 
aD  members  by  blood  of  the  Ottawa 
Tribe  of  Indisms.  petitioners,  against  the 
United  States  of  America,  defendant, 
Docket  No.  4(>-D. 

Robert  Dominic,  Waunetta  Dominic, 
Levi  McClellan.  and  Grace  Mulholland. 
as  the  representatives  and  on  behalf  of 
all  members  by  blood  of  the  Ottawa 
Tribe  of  Indians,  petitioners,  against  the 
United  States  of  America,  defendant. 
Docket  No.  40-E. 

Robert  Dominic,  Waunetta  Dominic, 
Levi  McClellan.  and  Grace  Mulholland, 
as  the  representatives  and  on  behalf  of 
the  members  by  blood  of  the  Ottawa 
Tribe  of  Indians,  petitioners,  against  the 
United  States  of  America,  defendant. 
Docket  No.  40-G. 

The  Cherokee  Nation,  et  al..  petition- 
ers, against  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, defendant.  Docket  No.  43. 

The  Uintah  Ute  Indisms  of  Utah,  peti- 
tioners, against  the  United  States  of 
America,  defendant.  Docket  No.  44. 

The  Uintah  Ute  Indians  of  Utah,  peti- 
tioners, against  the  United  States  of 
America,  defendant.  Docket  No.  45. 


8. 1881.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lydla  Anne 
Foote    (Rept.   No.   513); 

HJR.  1280.  An    act    for    the   relief   of    Jan 
Koss  (Rept.  No.  514); 

H.R.  2303.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  EUlzabeth 
KoUoian   Izmlrlan    (Rept.  No.  516); 

H.R.  3848.  An   act  for    the   relief    of   Piore 
Lulgl  Blaslotta  (Rept.  No.  515); 

HH.  3762.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna  C. 
Chmlelewskl  (Rept.  No.  517); 

H.R.  4075.  An   act   for    the   relief   of  Norl- 
yukl  Miyata  (Rept.  No.  518);  and 

H.R.  7022.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Margue- 
rite Lefebvre  Broughton  (Rept.  No.  519). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,   from   the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1096.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Susanna 
GrUn  (Susanne  Roth)    (Rept.  No.  520); 

S.  1341.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gabriel  Ke- 
renyl   (Rept.  No.  521);   and 

S.  1488.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alessandro 
A    R.  Cacace  (Rept.  No.  522). 


REPORT  OF  FINAL  SETTLEMENT  Op 
CLAIMS  OF  CERTAIN  INDIANS  \ 
Tlje  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  th^ 
Senate  a  letter  from  the  Chief  Commis* 
sioner,  Indian  Claims  Commission* 
Washington,  D.C.,  reporting,  pursuant  t4 
law,  on  the  settlement  of  the  following 
claims  of  certain  Indians,  which,  with 
the  accompanying  papers,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  InJ- 
sular  Affairs: 

The  Kaw  Tribe  of  Indians  on  the  ref- 
lation of  Keenan  Pappan  and  Felix  Mc*- 


PETITION 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  City  Commissioners  of  Fargo, 
N.  Dak.,  relative  to  the  death  of  the  late 
Senator  Estes  Kefauver,  of  Tennessee, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


REMOVING  CERTAIN  LIMITATIONS 
ON  WAR  RISK  INSURANCE  UNDER 
TITLE  12.  MERCHANT  MARINE 
ACT.  1936— REPORT  OP  A  COMMIT- 
TEE—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS  (S.  REPT. 
NO.  523) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  I  report 
favorably,  with  an  amendment,  the  bill 
<S.  927)  to  remove  certain  limitations 
with  respect  to  war  risk  insurance  issued 
under  the  provisions  of  such  title,  and  I 
submit  a  report  thereon.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  report  be  printed, 
together  with  the  individual  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be  placed 
on  the  calendar;  and.  without  objection, 
the  report  will  be  printed,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  1287.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Jo- 
seph (also  known  as  Hanna  Georges  Yo\w- 
sef)    (Rept.  No.  511); 

S.  1838.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hannah 
Robbins  (Rept.  No.  512); 


PROBLEMS      OF      THE      DOMESTIC 
'IK«'''"  F.  INDUSTRY— REPORT  OF 
A      COMMITTEE— SUPPLEMENTAL 
VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO.  524) 
Mr.  PASTORE.    Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, made  by  its  Special  Subcommittee 
to  Study  the  Textile  Industry,  on  the 
problems  of  the  domestic  textile  indus- 
try,   together    with    the    supplemental 
views  of  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed,  together  with  the  sup- 
plemental views. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  printed,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Ml-.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Papera 
in  the  Executive  Departments,  to  which 
was  referred  for  examination  and  rec- 
onunendation  a  list  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  SUtes,  dated  September 
16,  1963,  that  appears  to  have  no  per- 
manent value  or  historical  interest,  sub- 
mitted a  report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 
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BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by  imanl- 
mous  consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
8.  2167.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  offenses  committed  In  Indian  country;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bukdick  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 
S.  2168.  A  bill  providing  for  the  negotia- 
tion of  international  agreements  limiting  the 
exportation  of  beef  and  veal  to  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hbuska  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  IAt.  MAONUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  2169.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Febru- 
ary 26.  1944.  as  amended  (16  UB.C,  sec.  631a 
et  seq.)  for  the  purposes  of  aiding  In  the 
administration  of  the  Prlbllof  Islands.  In 
Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magwttson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S.  2170.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Lane 
Laycock;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  2171.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Richard 
A.  Llm;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  2172.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  issuance  of 
a  special  postage  stamp  in  commemoration 
of    the    200th    anniversary   of    Rutgers,    the 
State  university;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK : 
S.  2173.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  and  the  act  of  February  13,  1911,  to 
eliminate  those  provisions  which  require  pay- 
ment to  the  United  States  for  overtime  serv- 
ices of  customs  officers  and  employees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dominick  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MrrcALF)  : 
S.J.  Res.  121.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  lake  to  be  formed  by  the  waters  im- 
pounded by  the  Canyon  Ferry  Dam.  Mont., 
"Lake  Townsend";  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
make  statutory  rape  of  girls  under  16  a 
crime  on  Indian  reservations  when  In- 
dians are  involved. 

John  O.  Garaas,  US.  attorney,  Fargo, 
N.  Dak.,  has  alerted  me  to  a  defect  In 
the  law  which  should  be  corrected. 

Section  1153  of  title  18,  applying  only 
to  Indians  on  reservations,  lists  rape 
as  one  of  the  major  crimes.  However, 
as  a  result  of  several  Federal  court  in- 
terpretations, the  definition  of  rape  in- 
volves only  common  law  rape,  requiring 
force  and  no  consent. 

On  the  other  hand,  section  1152  of 
title  18.  making  the  general  law  of  the 
United  States  applicable  to  Indian  coun- 
try, takes  in  statutory  rape  as  a  crime, 
but  it  excludes  offenses  committed  by 
one  Indian  against  another  Indian. 

The  effect  Is  that  an  Indian,  charged 
with  having  relations  with  a  non-Indian 
girl  under  16.  can  be  charged  with  statu- 
tory rape,  which  could  lead  to  a  punish- 
ment of  up  to  15  years.  For  the  same 
offense  Involving  an  Indian  girl  imder 
16.  an  Indian,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  tribal  courts,  could  not  receive  a 
sentence  exceeding  6  months. 

My  bill,  in  correcting  this  inconsist- 
ency, would  give  Indian  girls  the  same 
protection  under  the  law  as  non-Indian 
girls  receive  on  reservations. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2167)  to  amend  the  pro- 
visions of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  relating  to  offenses  committed  In 
Indian  country,  introduced  by  Mr.  Buh- 
DicK,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  paragraph  of  section  1158  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
immediately  after  "rape,"  the  following: 
"carnal  knowledge  of  any  female,  not  his 
wife,  under  sixteen  years  of  age,". 


RESOLUTION 
PUBUC  ADDRESS  SYSTEM  IN  SEN- 
ATE CHAMBER 

Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware,  Mr.  Smathers.  Mr. 
Humphrey.  Mr.  Cuuuc.  Mr.  Randolph. 
and  Mr.  Booos)  sutailtted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  202)  to  provide  a  suitable  elec- 
trical public  address  system  In  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Javits,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


AMENDMENT  OF  PROVISIONS  OF 
TITLE  18,  UNITED  STATES  CODE, 
RELATING  TO  OFFENSES  COM- 
MITTED IN  INDIAN  COUNTRY 
Mr.  BURDICK.  Bilr.  President.  I  have 
today  introduced,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  amend  section  1153  of 


MEAT  IMPORTS  AND  THE  AMER- 
ICAN  CATTLE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  sev- 
eral previous  occasions  it  has  been  nec- 
essary to  protest  against  the  Impact  of 
the  rising  volume  of  meat  imports  on 
domestic  livestock  prices. 

On  March  14  of  this  year  I  called  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  high  level 
of  imports  and  the  collapse  in  cattle 
prices  which  had  occurred  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year.  Since  then,  the  vol- 
ume of  meat  imports  has  continued  to 
grow.  During  the  first  6  months  of  this 
year,  imports  of  red  meat  reached  an  all- 
time  high  of  651  million  pounds,  com- 
pared with  552  million  pounds  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  1962,  an  in- 
crease of  18  percent. 

This  upward  trend  of  imports  Is  noth- 
ing new.  The  increase  to  date  this  year 
is  mer^  a  continuation  of  a  consistent 
trend  of  many  years'  standing.  Annual 
imports  of  all  meat  were  an  average  of 


329  million  pounds  during  the  period 
1951  to  1955.  and  613  million  pounds  dur- 
ing 1956  to  1960;  in  1962  they  amounted 
to  1.253  million  pounds.  In  other  words, 
they  have  been  doubling  about  every  5 
years. 

In  the  past  when  we  have  protested 
these  rising  im[>orts,  we  have  been  told 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  im- 
ports of  meat  have  had  very  little  effect 
on  domestic  livestock  prices.  As  evi- 
dence, it  was  pointed  out  that  during  the 
very  period  when  imports  were  increas- 
ing last  year,  fed-cattle  prices  were  also 
rising. 

That  argimient  can  hardly  be  used  this 
year.  As  imports  increased,  prices  fell. 
The  monthly  average  price  for  choice 
steers  in  Chicago  fell  from  $30.13  a  hun- 
dred in  November  of  last  year  to  $22.61 
in  May.  They  recovered  a  little  during 
the  summer;  the  monthly  average  for 
July  was  $24.72.  but  they  have  trended 
down  again  since  then. 

In  fact,  prices  so  far  this  month — Sep- 
tember— have  been  lower  than  for  any 
other  September,  except  one,  since  price 
controls  on  cattle  were  taken  off  in  1946. 
According  to  the  latest  figures  I  have, 
choice  steers  in  Chicago  averaged  only 
$24.19  during  the  first  week  in  Septem- 
ber and  $24.20  during  the  second  week, 
the  week  ending  September  12. 

At  these  prices,  cattle  feeders  are  cer- 
tainly still  losing  $25  or  $50  a  head. 

Imports  are  no  longer  merely  a  minor 
irritant;  they  have  come  to  provide  a 
steadily  increasing  share  of  our  beef  sup- 
ply. In  1962  imported  cattle  and  beef 
added  up  to  the  equivalent  of  more  than 
10  percent  of  domestic  production.  Sec- 
retary Freeman  has  contended  that  these 
Imports,  being  primarily  manufacturing 
beef,  have  no  significant  effect  on  fed- 
cattle  prices,  but  it  is  well  known  that 
substitution  by  consumers  of  one  meat 
product  for  another  has  important  effects 
on  the  prices  of  both. 

No  amount  of  explanation  can  escape 
this  striking  relationship — that  prices 
have  fallen  to  near  postwar  lows,  while 
imports  have  climbed  to  record  heights. 
It  would  seem  that  it  ts  time  for  some 
changes  to  be  made  in  our  Government 
p)olicies  on  meat  imf>orts. 

Last  year  Congress  enacted  Public  Law 
87-488  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  dis- 
ruptive imports  of  cotton  textiles.  By 
that  act  the  President  was  given  broad 
authority  to  impose  quotas  on  imports  of 
various  textile  products  in  connection 
with  international  agre«nents  control- 
ling the  trade  in  textiles.  At  that  time 
the  senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  MuNDTl  and  I  proposed  an  amend- 
ment mandating  similar  agreements 
regulating  the  importation  of  beef  and 
certain  other  products.  The  Hniska- 
Mundt  amendment  was  rejected  because 
of  administration  pressure,  but  the  dis- 
cretionary authority  remains  in  the 
President  to  do  what  the  Hruska-Mundt 
amendment  would  have  made  manda- 
tory. The  authority  is  contained  in  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956, 
which  provides: 

The  President  is  authorised  to  negotiate 
agreements  with  foreign  govemmenU  in  an 
effort  to  limit  the  export  to  the  United 
States  of  agricultural  commodities  or  prod- 
ucts. 
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It  la  clear  that  much  of  oat  problem 
is  directly  traceable  to  our  liberal  trade 
poMcy.  our  policy  of  low  tariffs  and  no 
quotas.  On  the  principal  classiflcation 
of  meat  imports— beef  and  veal,  fresh, 
chilled,  or  frozen— we  slashed  the  duty 
in  half  in  1948.  The  rate  Is  now  only  3 
cents  a  povmd,  a  nominal  figure,  and 
there  are  no  ciuotas  or  other  quantiU- 
tive  restrictions. 

■nie  National  Livestock  Feeders  Asso- 
ciation has  formally  called  upon  Am- 
bassador Christian  Herter,  the  Presi- 
dent's Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations,  to  initiate  negotiations  for 
an  international  agreement  governing 
the  trade  in  meat.  This  request  is  con- 
tained in  letters  and  memoranda  from 
Mr.  Don  F.  Magdanz.  executive  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  National  Uve- 
stock  Feeders  AssbciaUon,  to  Ambassa- 
dor Herter.  which  were  inserted  in  the 
Record  on  August  23— pages  15713- 
15718  When  the  bill  which  became 
Public  Law  87-488  was  before  the  Senatfe^v 
last  year,  we  received  many  assurances 
that  assistance  similar  to  that  given  to 
cotton  textiles  would  be  forthcoming  for 
the  Uvestock  industry  when  the  time  of 
necessity  arrived.  That  time  has  now 
arrlTed.  The  livestock  industry  needs 
help  We  ar«  entitled  to  expect  the  same 
consideration  that  other  Industries  here 

received.  ,  ^.    .       , 

Such  an  agreement  might  involve 
quantitative  limltattona  and  it  may  be 
argued,  of  course,  that  quantitative  lim- 
itations and  such  devices  are  in  confUct 
with  the  beautiful  dream  of  a  world  in 
which  aU  trade  is  free  from  restraint 
and  an  nations  prosper  thereby.  The 
trouble  with  that  argument  Is  that  such 
a  dream  world  seems  to  recede  farther 
and  farther  from  us. 

The  fact  Is  that  while  we  have  been 
relaxing  our  controls  over  competitive 
imports,  other  countries  have  been  tight- 
ening theirs.  And  in  most  cases,  other 
eoontiies  have  not  limited  themselves  to 
the  use  of  simple  tariffs;  they  employ  all 
manner  of  nontariff  barriers-<iuotas,  U- 
oenslng  ^rstems,  variable  ImpOTt  fees. 
and  the  like— to  regxilate  the  volume  of 

imports. 

That  statement  can  now  be  docu- 
mented in  statistical  terms.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Affrtculture  has  Just  completed 
a  study  entiUed  "Agricultural  Protec- 
tkaa  by  Nontariff  Trade  Barriers."  This 
study  makes  careful  measurements,  for 
each  of  the  principal  oommercial  na- 
tions of  the  free  world,  of  the  extent  of 
oootarlfl  trade  barriers  on  agricultural 
products,  and  of  the  value  of  the  farm 
modoction  that  is  protected  in  each  of 
the  countries  by  the  use  of  such  methods 
of  regulating  imports. 

The  press  release  accoim»anying  this 
puMieation  states: 

The  study  shows  that  all  our  major  trading 
rmrtnen  pr»ctlc«  a  hlghM-  degree  of  agri- 
cultural pcotectlonlam  through  nontarlfl  ba- 
rters than  does  the  United  Btatee. 
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That  Is  particularly  true  with  respect 
to  meat  and  livestock  products.  Of  the 
coimtries  analyzed,  only  the  United 
SUtes  and  Canada  refrain  entirely  from 
the  use  of  all  protective  devices,  other 
than  tariffs,  on  livestock  and  meat. 

All  the  other  countries  use  some  form 
of  nontariff  trade  barrier  against  at  least 


pirt  of  their  livestock  and  meat  im- 
ports—generally almost  all  of  such  im- 
pfo.  Thus.  Italy.  Greece,  Austria, 
Denmark.  Portugal,  and  New  Zealand 
exercise  nontarlfl  controls  to  protect  100 
percent  of  their  domestic  livestock  and 
meat  production.  For  Prance,  West 
Germany.  Netherlands,  Norway,  and 
Siritzerland.  the  corresponding  figure  is 
about  95  percent.  For  Australia  and 
J»pan.  it  is  over  50  percent;  for  Belgium, 
48  percent:  and  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
34  percent.  As  previously  stated,  only 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  among 
the  countries  studied,  refrained  from  the 
use  of  that  type  of  trade  controls  on  im- 
ported meat  and  livestock. 

I  One  fact  is  particularly  striking. 
Even  such  countries  as  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  larger  exporters  of  meat 
tiiemselves  who  presumably  would  like  to 
hjave  other  countries  remove  their  trade 
barriers,  do  not  hesitate  to  provide 
st^-eeping  protection  against  Imports  for 
the  benefit  of  their  own  producers. 
\  One  thing  is  clear  enough  from  this 
study.  No  other  country  is  anxious  to 
permit  imports  of  livestock  and  meat 

5hich  would  inflict  injury  on  its  own 
amestic  producers.  If  we  were  finally 
)  give  our  cattlemen  some  protection. 
T»e  would  not  be  peculiar.  On  the  con- 
traiT.  we  are  peculiar  in  the  fact  that 

We  do  not.  ...        _* 

I  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  rising  imports 
Hiay  be  partly  because  meat  export  sur- 
pluses produced  by  such  countries  as 
Australia  have  virtually  no  plac^  else  to 
io  They  are  virtually  excluded  from 
most  other  potential  foreign  markets  by 
Quotas,  variable  import  fees,  and  the  like. 
Partly  as  a  result,  the  American  market 
has  become  a  sort  of  international  dump- 
ing ground  for  any  meat,  particularly 
beef,  which  is  not  permitted  into  any 
place  else.  ^  ^       ^. 

I  At  least.  It  is  a  fact  that  diiring  the 
last  few  years  UJS.  imports  of  meat  have 
bounded  upward  while  the  import?  of 
iiost  other  countries  have  not.  During 
ihe  period  from  1956  to  1960  our  aver- 
se annual  imports  of  all  meat,  con- 
verted to  a  carcass  weight  basis,  amoimt- 
ed  to  890  million  pounds.  In  1962,  this 
figure  was  1.860  milhon  pounds.  Just  more 
than  double.  For  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  comparing  the  same  dates  the  in- 
crease was  only  from  5,138  million 
pounds  to  5.496  million  pounds,  a  gain 
of  less  than  7  percent. 

In  a  recent  publication  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  following  sig- 
nificant sentences  appear: 

The  United  States  has  become  the 
major  market  for  Australian  beef.  Large 
exportable  supplies  of  beef.  lamb,  and 
mutton  should  be  available  from  Austra- 
lia for  the  next  few  years  as  the  result 
of  Increasing  livestock  numbers  there. 

So  we  are  threatened  in  effect  that 
imports  will  grow  still  larger  during  the 
next  few  years. 

Just  why  should  it  always  be  the  United 
'  States  which  accepts  the  duty  of  provid- 
ing a  market  for  the  export  surpluses  of 
foreign  countries?     We  certainly  have 
the  feed  grains  and  surplus  grasslands 
to  produce  enough  beef  to  fill  our  own 
,  needs  completely.  If  we  were  aUowed  to. 
1  Many  other  countries  have  greater  need 
and  use  for  Imported  beef  than  we  do. 


It  seems  time  to  begin  applying  a  rule 
of  reason  to  the  regulation  of  our  inter- 
national trade  in  meat.  Our  farmers 
liave  been  told  repeatedly  that  if  we  hold 
down  or  reduce  our  barriers  against  im- 
ports, other  countries  can  be  persuaded 
to  do  likewise  and  thus  foreign  markets 
for  our  surpluses  can  be  developed.  That 
is  not  so  important  for  the  cattle  indus- 
try, but  it  could  be  of  great  Importance 
for  our  producers  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
and  various  other  products.  "Hie  plan 
does  not  seem  to  be  working.  Foreign 
markets  for  farm  products  are  closing 
down,  not  opening  up. 

With  respect  to  meat,  it  is  clear  that 
other  countries  have  not  been  persuaded 
to  abolish  the  protection  they  give  their 
own  producers  against  foreign  competi- 
tion. I  believe  it  is  time  that  we  begin 
to  give  the  American  cattle  industry  the 
same  kind  of  protection  that  livestock 
producers  in  other  countries  receive 
from  their  own  governments.  Our 
catUe  feeding  industry  has  suggested 
that  this  be  done  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  an  international  agreement, 
just  as  was  done  for  the  cotton  textile 
industry. 

The  mechanics  are  simple.  The  Pres- 
ident would  instruct  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  collaborate  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  determine  practical 
and  definite  quotas  or  limits  on  the 
quantity  of  meat  and  livestock  that  we 
would  permit  to  be  imported.  .  These 
instructions  would  necessarily  be  by  way 
of  a  firm  and  strict  mandate,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  is  well  known  that  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman  has  maintained 
right  along  that  such  imports,  even  at 
the  annual  rate  of  IV*  billion  pounds, 
have  no  harmful  effect  on  the  market. 
For  example,  during  a  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  hearing  on  March  21  of 
this  year,  in  answer  to  a  question  from 
me.  he  said 


I  wo\ild  not  want  to  overstate  this,  hut  it 
would  be  our  best  judgment  that  the  Im- 
ports have  not  had  any  slgnincant  Impact  at 
all  on  the  present  price  situation. 

Such  an  unsympathetic  attitude  can 
be  overcome  only  by  orders  from  the 
President  who  appointed  him  and  whom 
he  serves. 

A  similar  reluctance  may  be  expected 
from  the  State  Department,  which  is 
likewise  operUy  and  notoriously  of  the 
same  general  attitude— Against  protec- 
tion for  our  domestic  cattle  industry. 

However,  both  Departments  and  their 
respective  Secretaries  should  be  instruct- 
ed to  set  their  technical  staffs  to  work, 
to  determine,  by  study  and  by  consulta- 
tion with  Uvestock  men  and  others  in 
the  meatpacking  industry,  the  practical 
bases   for   an   international   agreement 
with  other  countries  limiting  the  quanti- 
ties of  meat  that  will  be  shipped  to  our 
shores.    The  major  meat  exporting  na- 
tions would  hardly  be  in  position  to  op- 
pose a  reasonable  agreement,  since  they 
know  we   have  the  ultimate  power  to 
regulate    our   own   International    com- 
merce In  meat,  if  we  choose.     Similar 
agreements  limiting  our  Imports  of  cot- 
ton textiles  were  effected  with  most  of 
the  low-wage  nations  which  were  abus- 
ing the  right  of  entry  for  their  products 
into  the  United  Stotes  by  pricing  their 
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wares  far  below  the  prices  for  American 
products  based  on  American  wage  scales. 

As  to  any  nation  which  might  refuse 
to  enter  into  such  an  agreement  govern- 
ing meat,  quotas  should  be  placed  on 
imports  from  such  nation  by  executive 
action.  That  is  exactly  what  was  done 
for  cotton  textiles  last  year  through  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  87-488  to  which 
I  have  alresidy  referred.  When  that  law 
was  under  consideration.  Senator  Mundt 
and  I  were  assured  by  Senators  from 
cotton-raising  and  cotton -processing 
States  of  their  sjonpathy  and  support  for 
similar  action  to  apply  to  livestock,  meat, 
and  meat  products  imports.  Thus,  we 
are  assured  of  legislative  backing  if  only 
the  executive  department  through  the 
President  and  his  proper  Cabinet  oflBcers 
will  take  the  lead  that  is  necessary. 

If  the  administration  does  not  con- 
sider that  the  best  way,  then  let  us  find 
some  other  way,  but  let  us  address  our- 
selves to  this  serious  problem  promptly. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  statistical  tables  to  illus- 


trate the  points  made,  including  the  fol- 
lowing: An  article  from  Foreign  Agri- 
culture of  September  2.  1963.  a  publi- 
cation of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
entitled  "U.S.  Meat  Imports  Continue 
Above  1962."  which  includes  a  compari- 
son of  imports  during  the  first  6  months 
of  1962  and  of  1963;  a  table  showing  im- 
ports by  annual  averages  or  years  from 
1951  through  1962;  average  prices  of 
choice  steers  during  August  and  Sep- 
tember from  1946  to  1963;  a  table  com- 
paring imports  of  catUe  and  beef,  lambs 
and  mutton,  with  domestic  production; 
a  table  showing  the  extent  of  protection 
given  the  livestock  and  meat  industries 
by  other  principal  countries;  and  a 
table  showing  the  trend  in  imports  and 
exports  of  the  principal  countries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 
(Prom  Foreign  Agriculture  magazine.  Sept  2. 

1963] 
U.S.  Meat  Imports  Cowtinue  Above  1962 

U.S.    Imports   of  nearly  all   tyi>es  of  red 
meat  were  higher  in   the  first  6  months  of 


196S  than  dvuing  the  same  period  In  1962. 
Beef  and  veal  imports,  at  491  miUlon  pounds, 
were  21  percent  above  the  first  half  of  last 
year;  the  major  beef  Item  (boneless)  was  20 
percent  above  the  prevlovis  year  at  407 
million. 

Pork  imports  for  the  first  6  months  were 
up  about  3  percent,  with  a  6  percent  gain 
in  canned  ham  imports  being  partially  off- 
set   by    declines    in    other    types    of    pork. 

Imports  of  both  mutton  and  lamb  were  up 
sharply  in  the  month  of  June  and  for  the 
first  6  months  showed  increases  of  18  and 
95  p>ercent,  respectively. 

Although  wool  imports  showed  some  de- 
cline in  the  month  of  June,  total  dutiable 
and  duty-free  wools  were  15  percent  higher 
for  the  January- June  period. 

There  was  some  increase  in  imports  of 
bovine  hides  and  skins  In  June;  however, 
imports  for  the  first  6  months  were  generaUy 
below  last  year.  Sheep  and  lamb  and  goat 
and  kid  skin  Imports  continued  below  the 
previous  year  in  June  and  in  the  first  6 
months.  Both  Morocco  and  India  have 
placed  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of 
certain  types  of  goat  skins. 

Imports  of  live  cattle  wwe  down  sharply 
in  June,  but  for  the  year  as  a  whole  thus 
far,  are  down  just  3  p>ercent. 


Tabi,e  1. — Livestock  products:   U.S.  imports  of  selected  items,  June  196S,  vith  comparisons 


Commodity 


Krd  meats: 

B<*f  and  veal: 

Kresh  and  froien,  bone  in.. 
Fresh  and  froien,  boneless. 
Ciuined,  Includtnfc  corned.. 

Pickled  and  cured 

Veal,  fresh  and  froien. 

Other  meats ' 


Total,  beef  and  veal. 


Porlt: 

Hams  and  shoulders. 
Other  pork  • 


Total,  pork. 

Mutton 

Lamb 


Total,  red  meat. 
Variety  meats 


June 


1M2 


1,000 

pound* 

1.220 

57.  4M 

9.306 

74 

Wl 

S,U65 


72,131 


12.14« 
6,6W 


1963 


1,000 

pound* 

1,136 

68,502 

7,435 

67 

1,437 

1.586 


80,162 


0,302 
6,070 


17,777 

2,517 

445 


02.870 


136 


14.462 

4,012 
1,170 


100.706 


160 


January-June 


1962 


1963 


1,000 

pound* 

7.830 

339,660 

36,709 

301 

0,244 

13,364 


407,108 


66.003 
38.182 


104.275 

35,342 

5,597 


662.412 


1,066 


1,000 
pound* 
0.571 
407.  33U 
51.846 

9.148 
12.015 

401. 107 


70.297 
37,180 


107.486 
41,677 
10.804 


661,164 


1,236 


Commodity 


June 


Janoary^une 


1962 


Wool  (clean  basis) : 

Dutiable 

Duty  free 


Total,  wool. 


Hides  an<I  skins: 

CatUe 

Calf 

HufTalo„ 

Kip 

Sheep  and  lamb. 
Goat  and  kid.... 

Horse 

Pig 


Live  cattle'. 


IJOOO 
pound* 
8,800 
13,164 


21,064 

1.000 

piree* 

» 

106 

34 

54 

2,782 

1.278 

55 

58 

XnnUter 
45, 521 


1063 


1962 


1963 


IJOOO 
pound* 
8.376 
11.160 


19,636 

1,000 

pitte* 

40 

118 

49 

95 

1.608 

1,127 

68 

ao 

Number 
32.394 


IJOOO 
pound* 
66,168 

65,867 


132.035 
1,000 
piece* 
297 

360 
19.160 

8.166 
289 

868 

Kunber 
637,753 


IJOOO 
pound* 

83.185 


182. 475 

i.noo 

pieett 
207 
38i 
323 
653 
15.571 
7,541 
245 
534 

Number 
620,961 


1  Otiier  meat,  canned,  prepared,  or  preserved. 

<  Fresh  or  frozen;  bams,  stkaulders.  t>aoon  not  cooke<l :  sausage,  except  fresli;  prepared 
and  preserved. 
'  Includes  cattle  for  breeding. 


Uon  by  the  Meat  Inspection  Division.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  sliow,  for 
July  of  1963.  114,000.000  pounds  for  all  meats,  compared  with  100,000,000  pounds  for 
July  of  1962,  a  year-to-year  increase  of  14  perct-nt  for  that  month. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


Note.— Data  on  meat  and  meat  food  prmluct.s  inspected  wl»en  offered  for  iniportn- 
Table  2. — Livestock,  mecU,  and  meat  products:   U.S.  imports,  product  rceight  basis;  averages  19-'il-55  and  19o6-60;  annual,  1958-62 


Conunodity 

Averages 

1066 

1959 

19G0 

1961 

1962  > 

1951-65 

1956-06 

Beef  and  veal: 

Fresh  or  frozen,  carcass  beef . ...... .... 

pound* 

39.8 

1.9 

18.2 

3S.4 

100.8 

IS 

MiUiom 
pound* 
30.1 

lao 

332.8 

6.6 

00.5 

66.0 

MiUwn 

pound* 

68.9 

13.5 

38&9 

&1 

113.4 

>14L4 

umon 

pound* 

39.1 

16.1 

469.2 

7.1 

04.7 

>96.2 

MiUion 

pound* 

14.7 

15.3 

383.9 

.9 

76.6 

21.3 

AfUtiM 

pound* 

36.1 

16.6 

627.8 

.9 

96.2 

319 

MUlion 
pound* 

18.8 

Fresh  or  froten,  carcass  veal .... ... .. 

2S.f 

Fresh  or  firoten  boneless  beef  and  veal ... ........... 

819.1 

Pickled  or  cured  beef _ 

Canned  beef '. ............ 

.6 
84.0 

Other  beef  and  veal,  prepared  or  preserved.. 

311 

Total,  beef  and  veal 

aoas 

436.» 

619.3 

722.4 

6116 

680.1 

07L0 

Pork: 

Fresh  or  frozen 

84.S 
.6 

38.8 

106.0 

14.1 

1.8 

51.1 

in.i 

19.3 
1.8 

48.4 

106.8 

15.8 

1.9 

38.4 

118.  8 

1X7 

L7 

86.6 

110.4 

15.3 

L7 

40.6 

H.iirn,  oh^tfildfviL  tmA  Yntrtm  >.„ ........................ . .. 

ir.o 

Other  pork,  pickled  or  salted 

316 

S:uii5.'\ge,  except  frwth,. ........... ^.  .^1^  ^a.^.. ......... 

L6 

Total,  pork „ 

117.0 

160.1 

183.7 

174.9 

171.3 

173.9 

amt 

Lamb,  mutton,  and  goat: 

Fresh  or  frozen  lamb . 

Fresh  or  (Tosen  mutton  and  goat .- 

S.4 

.7 

6.3 

20.8 

6.8 
17.2 

9.5 

47.3 

13.4 

87.8 

10.9 
44.0 

U.1 
68.  • 

Total,  lamb,  mutton,  and  goat 

4.1 

37.0 

24.0 

86.8 

49.7 

S6.8 

78.1 

Total,  red  meat 

32S.8 

6110 

836.9 

064.1 

788.6 

•17.8 

L3810 

Variety  meats,  edible:  Fresh  or  frozen 

LS 

L3 

3.1 

3.3 

L8 

10 

11 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Tabl.  I.^LittOock,  me^,  vnd  me<a  prodHda    U.S.  imports,  product  weight  6«.t;  WHrages  1951-56  and  1966-60;  annual,  1968-6g-Con. 


C— wodity 


Canine?: 

gbe<-r.  Umb,  UMl  (Mt.. 

OtiMr,  natural 

Lard 

Tallow  and  (rcasea  ' 

HUm  and  sktnr 

Cattlf ,  calf,  and  kip  ' — 

Ooat  ana  kki ^ 

SbMp  and  Umb  * 

Hone . 

Ptf'-~ 


Total,  hides  and  skins 


Wool  (dMn  bMto): 

Appar«l 

Carpat - 


Tatal,  wool. 


Livestock: 

Cattle - 

Sbeep  and  lamb. 
Hofs* 


'Preliminary.  .       ^     .^        .         ^i   j 

»  Mostly  cured  and  salted  boneless  beef  from  Arf  entuu 

*  Includes  canned  b*ms  and  shoulders. 

*  Not  aTailable. 

•  Less  than  50,i»0  pounds.  ,       „       ,   .      -j 

•  Inclu.lw  Mlble  and  in«xlil)le  tallow,  oloo  oil  and  stearii 
ftealn  acid,  animal  lau  and  greases  n.e.c.  and  aniuial  - 


Table  3.— Slaughter  steer  prices:  Average 


coi 


Tear 


1MB. 


Aufoit      September 


$30.73 

$10.  S8 

28.27 

20.43 

K.02 

34.40 

a6.fio 

38.22 

29.97 

30.32 

16. 8S 

3A.68 

Annual 


$19.32 
26.22 
30.96 
2«.07 
29.68 
3&.96 


I  Week  ended  Sept.  IX 
>  Average  for  1st  8  months. 


ATeraces 


1951-U 


txrui»4» 

fi.0 
S.6 
1.4 

a.0 

Million  pitct* 

3.2 

29.5 

3».4 

.4 

.3 


S7.0 


19S«-«) 


19S8 


MilUo* 
potitirf* 

3.0 

ia& 

(•) 

2.S 
Mitlmt  pietf 
2.1 
22.2 

2a  1 

.4 

.8 


S3.8 


MUUom 
pound! 

«.t 
11.4 


1.0 
MilUitpitttt 

1.6 

19.5 

%« 

.5 

.8 


40.0 


AfWM 

p4tm4* 

180.6 
114.9 


205.5 


Mmkm 

peutWs 
84.8 
14<kS 


231.1 


UUOm 
pmtmit 

67.2 
122.5 


1»S» 


nta 


.. 


Mmi4m 
poundi 

4.0 
10.1 


3.4 

Million  pittu 

3.1 

28. 4 

S4.3 

.5 

IS 


64.6 


180,7 


Tk«UMni 

kfOd 

106.6 

4.0 

12:8 


T%otuan4 

681$ 

37.2 

3.8 


noiitand 
Kead 
1,152.4 
30.8 
9.1 


MmUrn 
pounds 

loae 

191.5 


MiUiom 
pounds 
5.1 

ia« 

'*'     .2 

MiUitm  pitctt 

2.1 

19.2 

27.7 

.4 

.8 


W.3 


MUHm 
pettMrfs 

74.3 
158.0 


292.1 


TVmMtsi 
ktad 
708.8 
7&6 
3.4 


328.3 


1961 


I9«3> 


A/ifliM 

poundM 

4.6 
11.0 

(*) 

1.0 
MUliem  piect* 

2.2 

14.7 

27.9 

.4 

.7 


46.9 


MOUm 

80.3 
187.4 


MiUkm 

pound$ 

(•) 

(•) 

0.1 

2  0 

Million  pitcf 

2.6 

14.4 

27.6 

.6 

1.6 


4«l6 


Million 
povmd* 

125.8 
143.5 


htad 
683.3 
49.8 
1.3 


847.  7 


hend 
1,0417 
1.0 

3.2 


aeo.3 


T>»ifaa< 
keod 
1,390.0 
30.8 
3.3 


oils 


animal  oils  and  fat.s  n.e.c, 


'Ineladea  bolTalo  bides. 

'  Includes  bair  sbeep  and  cabretta  skins. 

•  Includes  wild  pig  skins. 

I*  300-poond  aqaivalent. 

Source:  Toreirn  aerlcnltural circular,  "Livestock  and  Meat,"  FLM  8-C3,  July  1963, 
Foreign  .^griuiltaral  tftrvlct,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


per  100  pounds  of  sales  oiU  of  1st  hands  of  choice  grade  steers,  Chicago,  August,  September, 
and  annual,  1946-65 


Year 


1952 

1963 

1954 

1965 

1956 

1957 


Aofust 


$33.  oe 

25.28 
24.06 
'22.48 
25.81 
25.6$ 


September 


$32.53 

2.V  87 
25.00 
■22.60 
27.27 
24.08 


Annoal 


$33.  U 

24.14 
24.66 
2$.  16 

3i.ao 

23.83 


Year 


August 


1958.. 
19i0.. 
I960.. 
1961... 
1960.. 
1963.. 


$26.11 
27.56 
25.07 
24.13 
28.19 
24.60 


September 


$26.70 
27.62 
24.80 
M.>4 
29.85 

■34.20 


Annual 


$27.42 
27.83 
26.-24 
24.65 
27.67 

>24.28 


Soorw:  "Livestock  and  Meat  SUOstles,  1962."  U.S.  Department  of  Agrlailture 
and  varloo-s  Issues  of  Livestock- Meat-Wool  Market  News,  1968,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 


Table  4.— U.S.  imports  of  ekUle  and  beef,  lambs  and  lamb  and  mutton  compared  with  production,  1950-62 
CATTUB  AND  CALVES  AND  BBE»  AND  V«AL  LAMBS  AND  LAMB  AND  MUTTON 


T«r 


IMO. 
IMl. 

it«a. 

lOM. 
1964. 
1«6«. 
1066. 

1967. 

ion. 
i«flt. 


1961. 

1962. 


Imports 


Live  »"lTnftl« 


Meat 

umber 

eqnlv- 

ale.Bt  > 

1,000 

AftSton 

keU 

poundi 

438 

157 

220 

91 

188 

47 

177 

62 

71 

35 

296 

93 

141 

43 

703 

221 

1,126 

340 

688 

191 

645 

163 

1.023 

250 

1,232 

280 

Meat 


AmuoN 

pOVMdt 

348 

484 

429 

271 

232 

229 

211 

396 

009 

1.063 

775 

1,037 

1,445 


"otal» 


Meat 

produc- 

Uon> 


Imports 
as  a  per- 
eentege 
of  pro- 
dnction 


MiUim 

MiUion 

pound* 

pound* 

50S 

10,764 

575 

9. 806 

476 

10, 819 

333 

13,953 

267 

14,610 

322 

16, 147 

'       254 

16,094 

616 

15,728 

1.349 

14,  516 

1,254 

14.588 

938 

15,833 

1,287 

16,341 

1.723 

16, 311 

Percent 
4.7 
6.8 
4.4 
2.4 
1.8 
2.1 

i.e 

3.9 
8.6 
8.6 
5.9 
7.9 
10.6 


Year 


Imports 


Live  animals 


Number 


IjOOO 


1960.. 
lOin.. 
1»52.. 
1953.. 
1064„ 
1953.. 
1966.. 
1067.. 
1»68.. 
1830.. 
1960.. 
1961.. 
1062.. 


w 


97 
14 

1 
1 
8 

3 
18 
40 
76 
50 

1 
21 


Meat 
equiv- 
alent! 


A/iSfon 

pound* 

3 

(•) 


m 


Meat 


MUOon 

pound* 

3 

7 

6 

3 

2 

2 

1 

4 

41 

104 

87 

101 

143 


Total* 


MOkm 
poiwUs 

6 

7 

• 

3 

2 

2 

1 

6 

43 

106 

88 

101 

144 


Meat 

produo- 
Uon* 


MBUs* 


Imports 
as  a  per- 
centage 
of  pro- 
duction 


»d* 

Ptretnt 

307 

1.0 

521 

1.3 

648 

.9 

729 

.4 

734 

.3 

758 

.3 

741 

.1 

707 

.7 

688 

6.1 

738 

14.4 

768 

11.5 

832 

12.1 

800 

17.8 

1  Estimated  at  53  percent  of  the  live  weight  of  all  dutiable  Imports  of  CKttla  and  Ibr 
lambs  an  average  3(K)ound  careasfc  .   .  ^    ...  ,  ,  v. 

» Canned  and  other  processed  meats  have  been  converted  to  their  carcass  weight 
eqaivaient. 


»  Total  production. 

«  Less  than  600  head. 

t  LeM  than  600,000  pounds. 


1963 
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Table  5. — Livestock  and  meat:  Proportion  of  the  value  of  domestic  production  protected  against  imports  by  nonlariff  trade  harriers 

selected  countries 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Country 


France 

\\cst  Germany. 

Netherlands 

Italy 

Itelghim.  ....... 

Greece 

Austria 

Denmark 

Norway 


Total  value 

Protected 

vahie 

2.470 

X366 

2.340 

2.231 

475 

462 

1,136 

1,136 

341 

IS6 

lot 

109 

ttO 

316 

600 

360 

112 

106 

Percent 


<&0 
06.0 
95.2 

loao 

45.7 

100.0 

100. 0 

MOO 

04.6 


Country 


Portugal 

Bwltzerland 

United  Kingdom. 

Canada 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Japan. 

United  States 


Total  value 


162 

242 
1,353 
854 
331 
312 
618 
0,253 


Protected 
value 


233 
436 

0 
383 
311 
366 

0 


Percent 


100.0 

06.9 

33.7 

0 

T2.1 

loao 

67.4 
0 


Source-  Compned  from  data  In  "Agricultural  Protection  by  NonUrlfl  Trade  Barriers,"  ERS-Forelgn-60,  September  1903,  U.S.  Department  of  Agricultore.    See  that 
publication  for  precise  statements  of  coverag.'  and  of  use  o<  terms,  limitations  of  the  data,  and  original  sources. 

Tablb  6.— All  meat:  Principal  exporters  and  iynporters;  average,  1961-55  and  1956-60;  and  annual,  1960,  1961,  and  1962 

[In  mniioDfi  of  poondsl 


Exporting  countries: 

Australia 

Argentina 

Iienmark 

New  Zealand 

France 

Netherlands 

Yugoslavia 

Ireland 

iTURuay.— — 

Mexico 

rnlted  States 

Others 

Total 


Average, 
1961-33 


1471 

802 
772 
794 
127 
271 

22 
1.W 
136 

68 
140 
677 


4.338 


Average. 
19S6-61 


726 
1,369 
913 
964 
163 
374 
127 
181 
103 
58 
143 
862 


8,975 


1960 


591 

083 

1,032 

1,060 

266 

454 

198 

241 

163 

112 

115 

1.067 


6,27; 


1061 


867 

980 

1,043 

1,043 

362 

382 

251 

309 

113 

02 

112 

060 


6,324 


1062 


1,140 

1.197 

1,134 

1,062 

431 

373 

301 

202 

162 

107 

103 

916 


Average, 
1951-55 


Average, 
1956^1 


7,237 


Importing  oountrcs: 

United  Kingdom 

United  Suiea 

Germany,,  West 

Italy i 

UJ^.8.R 

Canada 

Ppafn-.- 

B  t- Igtan-Loiem  boar  g . 
Others 


Total. 


4,643 


2,743 

3,414 

462 

890 

129 

246 

84 

280 

644 

342 

54 

76 

12 

6 

€2 

58 

673 

719 

6,028 


1960 


3,612 

1,048 

26> 

368 

212 
90 
99 
68 

820 


6,403 


1961 


3,290 

1,827 

284 

M4 

ISO 

131 

36 

84 

1.0S2 


6,477 


1962 


3,385 
1,850 
867 
275 
160 
131 
127 
94 
»48 


7,346 


« Year  ending  Jnne  30.  ,     ,     .     ,    ,  j     ..    .      j ^ 

NOTK  — AU  meat  converted  to  eareass  weight  equivalent.    Includes  beef  and  veal, 

pork  mutton  luid  lamb,  poat  an<l  Uorsenie;it,  except  live  animals;  edil>le  Vivrlety  meal. 

laid.'rahbit  and  poultry  meat.    Flgurw  for  todlvWttU  years  1960-62  are  preliminary. 


Source:   Public."»tions  of 
Agriculture. 


the   Foreign  Agricultural  Service,   U.S.   I>eportinent  of 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  "providing  for  the  negotiation  of  in- 
ternational agreements  limiting  Uie  ex- 
portation of  beef,  veal,  mutton,  and  lamb 
to  the  United  States",  and  I  ask  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2168)  providing  for  the 
negotiation  of  international  agreements 
limiting  the  exportation  of  beef  and 
veal  to  the  United  States,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Hruska.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  Is  authorized  and  directed,  pur- 
suant to  section  304  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1956,  as  amended,  to  initiate  negotiations 
for  an  agreement  or  agreements  with  foreign 
countries  in  an  eCfort  to  limit  the  export  to 
the  UtUted  States  of  beef,  veal,  lamb,  and 
mutton  and  products  thereof,  and  for  that 
purpose  to  exercise  the  powers  granted  to 
him  by  the  said  section  204. 


ADMINISTRATION  OP  PRIBILOF 
ISLANDS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 26.  1944,  as  amended  (16  UJ5.C., 
sec.  631a  et  seq.)  for  the  purposes  of 
aiding  in  the  administration  of  the  Prib- 


ilof  Islands,  In  Alaska,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
requesting  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appn^Tiately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Recorl. 

The  bill  (S.  2169)  to  amend  the  act  of 
February  26, 1944.  as  amended  (16  UJS.C. 
sec.  631a,  et  seq.)  for  the  purposes  of  aid- 
ing in  the  administration  of  the  Pribilof 
Islands,  In  Alaska,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  MACirasoN,  by 
requ^,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magnxjson 
13  &r  follows: 

U.S.  DBPASnONT 

or  THZ  iNTXklOB, 

Omcx  or  thx  SxcaKXAET, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  2, 1963. 
Hon.  Ltndow  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkak  Mb.  PBKSionrr:  Enclosed  is  a  draft 
Of  a  proposed  blU  "to  amend  the  act  of 
February  26,  1944.  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.. 
sec.  681a.  et  seq.)  for  the  purposes  of  aiding 
m  the  administration  oi  the  PrlbUof  Islands, 
in  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes." 

We  request  that  this  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  consideration, 
and  we  recommend  that  it  be  enacted. 

The  Pribilof  Islands  situated  In  the  Bering 
Sea  approximately  900  miles  off  the  Alaska 
coast  are  a  ^>ecial  Government  reservation 
set  aside  in  1868  for  the  protection  of  the 
Alaska  fur  seal  herd  and  for  other  purposes. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  February 


26.  1944,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.,  sec.  631a. 
et  seq.),  popularly  known  as  the  Fur  Seal 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Ictertcw  through 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  admin- 
isters these  Islands  primarily  to  conserve  and 
manage  the  fur  seal  population  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  welfare  of  the  native  inhabitants. 
There  are  approximately  650  Aleuts  residing 
on  the  islands  of  Saint  Paul  and  Saint 
George.  Moet  of  these  natives  are  descend- 
ants of  Aleutian  Islands'  natives  transported 
to  the  Pribilof  Islands  by  the  Russians  during 
the  period  of  Russian  ownership  of  Alaska  to 
exploit  the  fur  seal  herd  which  Inhabits  the 
rookeries  of  the  islands. 

Since  the  act  of  July  1,  1870  (16  Stat.  181) , 
the  United  States  has  long  recognized  an 
obllgatlcm  to  provide  for  these  native  in- 
habitants. This  obligation  Is  recognized  and 
continued  In  the  present  Fur  Seal  Act.  Sec- 
tion 7  of  the  act  provides  that  In  harvesting 
the  fur  seals  and  curing  the  skins  the  Secre- 
tary shall  employ  the  native  Inhabitants  at 
a  fair  rate  of  compensation  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Secretary.  In  addition  section  8  of  the 
act  provides: 

"The  Secretary  shall  have  the  authority  to 
establish  and  maintain  depots  for  provisions 
and  supplies  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  to 
provide  for  the  transportation  of  such  pro- 
visions and  supplies  from  the  mainland  of 
the  United  States  to  the  islands  by  the 
charter  of  private  vessels  or  by  the  use  of 
public  vessels  of  the  United  States  which 
may  be  under  his  contrt^  or  which  may  be 
placed  at  his  disposal  by  the  President;  and 
he  likewise  shall  have  authority  to  furnish 
food,  shelter,  fuel,  clothing,  and  other  necea- 
slties  of  life  to  the  native  inhabitants  of  the 
Pribilof  Islands  and  to  provide  for  their 
comfort,  maintenance,  education,  and  pro- 
tection." 

TTils  congressional  authorization  in  section 
8  of  the  Fur  Seal  Act  doea  not  stem  from  any 
treaty,  or  tribal  right,  but  U  merely  a  gra- 
tuity based  upon  moral   and  hximanltarian 
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considerations.  In  carrying  out  this  obll- 
gaUon.  this  Department  has  constructed  and 
presently  naaintalns  schools,  homes,  public 
buildings,  stores  and  shops,  recreational  fa- 
cilities, water,  sewer  and  electric  facilities, 
and  a  hospital.  Bducatlon,  medical  and  den- 
tal services,  and  welfare  assistance  are  also 
provided.  In  short,  the  Prlbllof  Islands  Res- 
ervation has  been  administered  as  a  vir- 
tually autonomous  community  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  the  native 
inhabitants  of  these  islands,  section  6  of  the 
F^ir  Seal  Act  provides:  "The  Prlbllof  Islands, 
including  the  Islands  of  Saint  Paul  and  Saint 
Oeorge.  Walrus  and  Otter  Islands,  and  Sea 
Lion  Rock,  in  Alaska,  are  declared  a  special 
reservation  for  Government  purposes.  It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  other  than 
natives  of  the  said  Islands  and  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service 
to  land  or  remain  on  any  of  those  Islands, 
except  through  stress  of  weather  or  like  un- 
avoidable cause  or  by  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary." 

Under  this  section  this  Department  has 
occasion  to  furnish  supplies,  fuel,  lodging, 
and  other  services  to  contractors  and  other 
persons.  Including  tourists. 

Previously,  It  has  been  the  practice  to 
withhold  psyment  for  rent.  food,  supplies, 
and  other  services  from  the  pay  of  the  Aleut 
natives  In  Oovernnaent  employ.  The  wage 
plan  also  Included  provision  for  allowances 
to  the  natives  In  kind.  However,  we  are 
now  converting  the  Jobs  in  the  fur  seal  In- 
dustry to  regular  classified  and  wage  board 
positions  and  eliminating  the  make-work 
Jobs  which  were  a  pert  of  our  welfare  pro- 
gram. The  volunie  of  groceries  and  other 
services  provided  the  natives  on  a  payroll 
deduction  basis  has  been  reduced,  because 
of  the  limited  tenure  In  the  number  of  the 
full-time  positions  caused  by  this  change  In 
the  employment  policy.  Consequently,  a 
greater  volume  of  cash  transactions  has  re- 
sulted. Accordingly,  we  must  be  authorized 
to  credit  the  cash  receipts  to  our  appropria- 
tion in  order  to  offset  the  cost  of  purchasing 
the  merchandise  delivered  to  the  Islands  for 
resale.  In  the  case  of  seasonally  unemployed 
natives  and  other  persons,  the  supplies  and 
services  are  furnished  for  cash  and  as  pro- 
vided In  section  3617  of  Revised  Statutes 
(31  U.S.C.,  sec.  484)  the  moneys  are  covered 
into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts 
and  are  not  available  for  this  continuing 
program  activity. 

Our  proposal  Is  designed  to  permit  the 
Secretary  to  credit  the  amounts  received  for 
the  furnishing  of  goods  and  services  to  the 
natives  and  other  persons  to  the  appropria- 
tion which  Is  made  for  the  execution  of  the 
fur  seal  program  and  the  management  of 
the  Prlbllof  Islands.  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  amount  of  such  repayments  for  fiscal 
year  1964  will  be  approximately  960,000  and 
will  lncre«tse  In  succeeding  years  to  approxi- 
mately $100,000.  The  enactment  of  this 
proposal,  however,  will  not  create  a  need 
for    an    additional    appropriation. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  draft  bill  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
administration's  progrsixn. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Pkank  p.  Briggs, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  TARIFF  ACT 
OP  1930  AND  THE  ACT  OP  1911 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  and  the 
act  of  1911.  This  amendment  woxild 
allow  private  aircraft  flyers,  and  trans- 
port vehicles  engaged  in  foreign  com- 
merce, such  as  airlines,  steamships,  and 
railroads,  returning  to  the  United  States 


on  weekends,  holidays,  and  at  night  to 
receive  regular  custom  service  without 
extra  charges. 

I  have  always  been  at  somewhat  of  a 
loss  to  determine  why  people  traveling  by 
automobile,  ferry,  train,  or  even  on  foot, 
receive  regular  custom  service  without 
extra  custom  charges,  but  people  who 
travel  by  private  aircraft,  commercial 
airline,  steamship,  or  railroad  must  pay 
special  charges  on  weekends  and  holi- 
days, and  after  5  pjn.  For  this  reason, 
I  am  introducing  this  remedial  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Customs  law  under  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  provides  that  no  merchandise, 
baggage,  or  passengers  arriving  in  the 
United  States  from  any  foreign  port 
shall  be  unloaded  on  a  Sunday,  a  holiday, 
or  at  night,  except  under  a  special  li- 
cense granted  by  the  Collector  of  Cus- 
toms. Before  any  such  license  to  load 
or  unload  is  granted,  owners  of  private 
or  commercial  aircraft,  vessels,  and  other 
vehicles  must  agree  to  pay  the  compen- 
sation of  Customs  officers  assigned  to 
duty  on  Sunday,  a  holiday,  or  at  night. 
The  Bureau  of  Customs  estimates  that 
payments  to  customs  employees  of  the 
Government  by  the  private  flyers  and 
the  U.S.  transport  industry  in  1962 
amounted  to  $6  to  $8  million.  We  think 
the  extra  charges  are  unjust  and  inequi- 
table, and  in  many  cases  excessive. 

The  Bureau  of  Customs  Justifies  these 
extra  customs  charges  on  the  ground 
that  people  traveling  by  private  aircraft, 
commercial  airline,  steamship,  or  rail- 
road are  not  specifically  exempt  per- 
sons: that  it  has  no  discretionary  au- 
thority in  the  application  of  the  statute; 
that  its  job  is  to  enforce  expressed  con- 
gressional Intent.  The  legislative  his- 
tory behind  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  how- 
ever, shows  no  congressional  intent  to 
require  extra  customs  charges  of  people 
traveling  by  private  and  commercial  air- 
line, steamship,  or  railroad.  On  the 
contrary,  the  legislative  history  is  such 
that  the  possible  exemption  of  such 
people  was  not  even  considered  by  Con- 
gress. These  overtime  laws  were  en- 
acted in  an  era  when  the  small  air- 
craft's future  as  a  common  means  of 
transportation  was  unknown.  They 
were  enacted  in  an  area  when  the  future 
significance  of  transportation  and  for- 
eign commerce  to  our  Nation's  economy 
probably  was  not  fully  visualized.  In 
fact,  current  customs  overtime  require- 
ments are  based  on  a  statute  which  is 
over  50  years  old.  Today,  when  more 
and  more  people  are  flying  and  utilizing 
small  aircraft  as  a  common  means  of 
transportation;  when  approximately  80 
percent  of  today's  total  aviation  travel 
in  the  United  States  ■  is  conducted  by 
private  aircraft;  and  when  more  and 
more  people  are  using  commercial  air- 
lines, steamships,  and  railroads  for 
transportation  and  foreign  commerce,  it 
seems  to  me  the  law  should  be  amended 
to  meet  the  need  for  full-time  inspection 
services  without  special  charges.  This 
travel  and  commerce  will  undoubtedly 
increase  sis  time  goes  by.  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  inequitable  to  require  only 
one  group  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  neces- 
sary governmental  services. 

The  existing  tariff  l%w  was  enacted  in 
a  day  and  age  when  travel  by  private 


aircraft  was  not  a  common  mode  of 
transportation.  In  that  day  and  age. 
Congress  did  not  comprehend  that  the 
private  flier  would  become  as  common- 
place as  the  automobile  driver. 

The  existing  tariff  law  was  also 
enacted  in  order  to  discourage  foreign 
commerce  transactions  at  other  than  so- 
called  regular  8-to-5  business  hours 
then  established,  and  because  inspection 
personnel  work  schedules  could  not  be 
predicted  in  view  of  the  unpredictable 
operating  schedules  of  transport  com- 
j)anies  then  in  operation.  Our  trade  poli- 
cies, public  service  demands,  and  trans- 
portation systems  and  techniques  have 
changed  in  the  last  50  years. 

Many  public  service  functions  of  both 
private  industry  and  our  Government  are 
now  required  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a 
week.  In  light  of  what  I  have  said,  this 
Is  particularly  true  with  regard  to  pri- 
vate aircraft  travel  and  the  transporta- 
tion business.  Although  the  40-hour 
week  is  the  general  rule  for  employees  of 
both  private  industry  and  Goverrunent. 
both  have  found  it  better  and  desirable 
to  rotate  and  schedule  employees  on 
work  shifts  covering  days,  nights,  week- 
ends, and  holidays.  We  have  aH  seen 
such  scheduling  work,  and  our  country 
prosper  under  it. 

Presently,  we  find  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms closed  down  60  days  a  year  and  at 
night  in  many  cases  unless  private  par- 
ties enter  labor  contracts  with  Govern- 
ment custom  employees  for  what  is  con- 
sidered a  special  service.  This  condition 
is  allowed  by  laws  which  assume  that  pri- 
vate aviation  travel  and  our  interna- 
tional transportation  system  can  like- 
wise shut  down  and  stop  on  Sundays, 
holidays,  or  at  night.  It  is  inferred  from 
these  laws  that  our  Government  has  no 
public  service  obligations  and  duties  with 
respect  to  private  aviation  travel  or  for- 
eign commerce  except  during  so-called 
^i^gular  business  hours,  Monday  through 
SaUirday.  The  truth  of  it  is  that  the 
public  services  which  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms provides  are  necessary  24  hours  a 
day.  7  days  a  week  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  returning  to  the  United  States  by 
private  aircraft,  commercial  airline, 
ste&mishlp,  or  railroad.  This  inspection 
service  is  performed  in  the  national  In- 
terest, and  not  in  the  interest  of  one 
]x>rtion  of  the  public.  We  are  all  affect- 
ed by  foreign  travel  and  commerce.  It 
seems  fair  that  we  should  all  bear  such 
an  inspection  expense  just  as  we  do  for 
returns  to  the  United  States  by  automo- 
bile, ferry,  train,  or  by  foot,  on  a  Sunday, 
a  holiday,  or  at  night.  It  seems  to  me 
that  remedial  legislation  has  been  long 
overdue. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  also  that  the  bill  be  held  at 
the  desk  until  the  close  of  business  on 
October  1,  to  enable  other  Senators  who 
may  wish  to  join  in  cosponsoring  the  bill 
to  do  so. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  wUl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  held  at  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

The  bill  (S.  2173)  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  and  the  act  of  February  13. 
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1911.  to  eliminate  those  provisions  which 
require  payment  to  the  United  States  for 
overtime  services  of  customs  officers  and 
employees,  introduced  by  Mr.  DommcK, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  451  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
U.S.C.  451)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  451.    Same — Exceptions;    Extka   Com- 

PENSATIOM    fob     CEKTAIN     OVEX- 
TIMK  8E»VTCES. 

"(a)  The  provUlons  of  sections  450  and 
452  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  owner, 
operator,  or  agent  of  a  highway  vehicle, 
bridge,  tunnel,  or  ferry,  between  the  United 
State*  and  Canada  or  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  nor  to  the  lading  or  un- 
lading of  merchandise,  baggage,  or  persons 
arriving  in  or  departing  from  the  United 
States  by  motor  vehicle,  trolley  car,  on  foot, 
or  by  other  means  of  highway  travel  upon, 
over,  or  through  any  highway,  bridge,  tunnel, 
or  ferry.  At  ports  of  entry  and  customs  sta- 
tions where  any  merchandise,  baggage,  or 
persons  shall  arrive  in  or  depart  from  the 
United  States  by  motor  vehicle,  UoUey  car, 
on  foot,  or  by  other  means  of  highway  travel 
upon,  over,  or  through  any  highway,  bridge, 
tunnel,  or  ferry,  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  or  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  the  collector,  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
prescribe.  shaU  assign  customs  officers  and 
employees  to  duty  at  such  times  during  the 
twenty-four  hours  of  each  day,  including 
Sundays  and  holidays,  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  his  discretion  may  determine  to 
be  necessary  to  facilitate  the  inspection  and 
passage  of  such  merchandise,  baggage,  or  j>er- 
Eons.  Officers  and  employees  assigned  to 
such  duty  at  night  or  on  Sunday  or  a  holiday 
shaU  be  paid  compensation  in  accordance 
with  existing  law  as  interpreted  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
the  United  States  v.  Howard  C.  Myers  (320 
U.S.  561).  As  used  in  this  section  the  term 
•ferry'  shall  mean  a  passenger  service  op- 
erated with  the  use  at  vessels  which  arrive 
In  the  United  Stotes  on  regular  schedules  at 
intervals  of  at  least  once  each  hour  during 
any  period  in  which  customs  service  Is  to  b« 
furnished  as  above  provided. 

"(b)  Upon  a  request  made  by  the  owner, 
master,  or  person  In  charge  of  a  vessel  or 
vehicle,  or  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  common 
carrier  or  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  owner  or 
consignee  of  any  merchandise  or  baggage, 
for  overtime  serrlcefl  of  customs  officers  or 
employees  at  night  or  on  a  Sunday  or  holi- 
day, the  collector  shall  assign  svifflclent 
customs  officers  or  employees  if  available  to 
perform  any  such  services  which  may  law- 
fully be  performed  by  them  during  regular 
hours  of  business.  Any  customs  officers  or 
employees  so  assigned  shall  be  entitled  to 
rates  of  compensation  fixed  on  the  same 
basis  and  payable  in  the  same  manner  and 
upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  in 
the  case  of  customs  officers  and  employees 
assigned  to  duty  In  connection  with  lading 
or  unlading  at  night  or  on  Sunday  or  a 
holiday. 

"(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  impair  the  existing  authority  of 
the  lYeastiry  Department  to  assign  cxistoms 
officers  or  employees  to  regular  tours  of  duty 
at  nights  or  on  Sundays  or  holidays  when 
such  assignments  are  in  the  public  iutersst. " 
(b)  SecUon  5  of  the  Act  enUUed  "An  Act 
to  provids  for  the  lading  or  unlading  of 
vessels  at  night,  the  preliminary  entry  of 
vessels,  and  for  other  purposes**,  approved 
February  IS.  1911.  as  amended  (19  U.S.C. 
267,  2ei ) ,  Is  amended— 


(1)  by  striking  out  the  secood  sentence 
thereof,  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ",  the  said  extra  com- 
pensation to  be  paid  by  the  master,  owner, 
agent,  or  coiulgnee  of  such  vessels"  in  the 
third  sentence  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  nuuie  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  at  twelve  o'cloclc  noon  of 
the  first  Monday  following  the  30th  day 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  at  this  Act. 


PUBLIC  ADDRESS  SYSTEM  FOR 
SENATE  CHAMBER 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  on  behalf  of 
myself,  the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
I  Mr.  Williams],  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  SmathersI,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  fMr.  HtTMPHRrr],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ClakkI,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rah- 
DOLPH],  and  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Boccsl,  a  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  installation  of  a  public 
address  sj^tem  within  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber. The  resolution,  a  revival  of  a  similar 
effort  which  I  made  in  1957,  would  locate 
a  microphone  at  the  desk  of  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  and  of  each  Senator. 

A  debate  w^hich  took  place  on  Monday 
of  last  week,  in  which  a  Senator  claimed 
to  have  been  misquoted  by  the  press  be- 
cause his  remarkis  on  the  Senate  floor 
were  not  heard,  highlighted  an  issue  of 
Senate  procedure  which  has  long  been 
of  interest  to  me:  the  fact  that,  unlike 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which  lor 
many  years  has  had  a  public  address 
system  in  its  Chamber,  the  Senate  has 
no  such  system.  "ITie  result  Is  that  often 
interesting  and  vigorous  debate  on  the 
Senate  floor  is  completely  missed  by  the 
many  visitors  in  the  Visitors'  Gallery  and 
even  heard  only  partially,  if  at  all,  by 
members  of  the  working  press  in  the 
Press  Gallery.  In  this  age  of  electronics, 
it  is  anomalous  that  the  Senate  should 
labor  under  such  a  disadvantage. 

Certainly  there  Is  room  for  a  small 
microphone  at  each  Senator's  desk,  and 
the  controls  could  be  easily  applied.  One 
place  that  readily  comes  to  mind  Is  the 
little  used  Inkwell,  which  recalls  the 
days  when  quill  pens  were  still  used  on 
the  Senate  floor.  The  inkwells  are  orna- 
mental but  not  useful  now. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  In 
1957.  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  I  made  an 
effort  to  bring  about  the  Institution  of 
a  suitable  public  address  S3rstem  in  the 
Senate  Chamber.  The  committee  asked 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  the  plan.  The  staff  of 
the  committee  made  a  survey  of  the  then 
96  Members  of  the  Senate  and  found  that 
a  considerable  number  were  interested  in 
the  change;  also,  a  considerable  number 
were  opposed  to  any  change,  principally 
because  of  technical  difficulties  which  I 
think,  with  the  greatly  Improved  state  of 
the  art  of  electronics,  can  now  be  en- 
tirely eliminated. 

This  would  be  a  helpful  small  step  for- 
ward to  bring  Senate  procedures  more 
into  line  with  the  space  age.  I  hope  the 
support  with  which  the  Idea  was  greeted 
on  the  Senate  floor  a  week  ago  will  re- 
sult In  early  action  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  202)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  (a)  to  Insure  that  debates 
of  the  Senate  may  be  heard  in  all  parts  of 
the  Senate  chamber  and  in  the  galleries 
ttxenot,  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration is  authm-ized  and  directed  to 
take  such  action  as  may  be  required  for  the 
installation  and  operation  within  the  Sen- 
ate chamber  of  a  suitable  electrical  public 
address  system.  Including  a  microphone 
placed  at  the  desk  of  the  presiding  officer 
and  at  the  desk  of  each  Senator. 

(b)  To  the  extent  authorized  by  law.  the 
expenses  Incurred  for  the  installatlc«  and 
operation  of  snch  public  address  system  may 
be  defrayed  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  JAVrrS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  I  submitted  earlier  today 
to  provide  a  suitable  electronic  public 
address  system  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
may  lie  on  the  table  until  the  close  of 
business  on  Friday.  September  27,  for 
cosponsorship  by  other  Senators. 

I  take  the  opportunity  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  the 
resolution  has  beoi  submitted,  and  to  say 
to  Senators  who  are  interested  In  thin 
modernization  of  the  Senate,  so  that  we 
may  be  heard — which  is  a  pretty  simple 
modernization — ^that  I  was  stimulated 
to  submit  it  by  the  situation  in  which 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  \  Mr.  Robert- 
sow]  found  himself,  in  which  he  was  not 
heard.  The  resolution  is  cosponsored  by 
Senators  Williams  of  Delaware,  Smath- 
ERS,  Clark,  Humphrey,  Randolph,  and 
BocGS.  and  I  hope  that  other  Senators 
will  Join  in  the  sponsorship  of  the  reso- 
lution. It  does  have  extensive  sponsor- 
ship, and  therefore  there  is  hope  that  it 
may  receive  early  action.  It  is  the  kind 
of  resolution  which  should  have  the  in- 
terest and  sponsorship  of  Senators  who 
are  interested. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OP  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE — AMENDMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  APPROPRIATION 
BILL 

Mr.  JAVrrS  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  ZVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6754) 
n^aking  appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  for  other 
purposes,  the  following  amendment;  namely: 

On  page  S3,  line  2,  delete  the  period  and 
Insert  a  semicolon  and  the  following: 

"Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  the 
funds  approporisted  under  this  tltls  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  shall  be  tised 
in  any  State  in  which  the  particlpfuiU  in.  or 
beneOclarles  of,  the  programs  of  the  Farmers 
Home  AdmlnlstraUon  are  segregated,  or 
otherwise  discriminated  against,  on  account 
of  race,  creed,  or  color." 

Mr.  JAVTTS  also  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
House  bill  6754,  making  appropriations 
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for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1964,  and  for  other  purposes. 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

(Per  tex.  of  amendment  to,  see  the 
foregoing  notice.) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1964— AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  6754)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964.  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


PROTECTION  OF  RIGHTS  OP  PUBLIC 
TO  INFORMATION  —  ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moes]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1666.  a  bill  to  clarify  and  protect  the 
rights  of  the  public  to  information. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  PRANK  KOWALSKI  TO  BE 
A  MEMBER  OP  THE  SUBVERSIVE 
ACi'iVi'i'IES  CONTROL  BOARD 
B4r.   EASTTaAND.     Mr.   President,   on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic   hearing    has    been    scheduled    for 
Thursday,  October  3, 1963.  at  10:30  a.m., 
in  room  2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
before  the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
the  Administration  of  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  and  other  internal  seciu-ity 
laws,    on    the    nomination    of    Prank 
Kowalski,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  for  term  expiring  August  9,  1966. 
At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such   representations   as    may    be   per- 
tinent. 

REA  INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  pending  now  on  the  Senate  Calendar 
H.R.  6754.  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  related  agencies  appropriation 
bill  for  1964,  which  I  assume  will  be 
called  up  for  consideration  in  the  very 
near  future.  I  note  that  this  bill  con- 
tains a  loan  authorization  for  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  in  the 
sum  of  $495  million.  This  exceeds  the 
1963  appropriation  by  $15  million. 
Frankly,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  more 
than  98  percent  of  the  rural  homes  in 
this  country  already  have  electric  serv- 
ice, I  cannot  see  the  need  for  this  large 
sum.  I  would  like  to  see  it  substantially 
reduced  and  believe  that  this  is  one  place 
in  which  the  President  could  reduce  his 
budget.  In  the  hearings  held  in  the 
House  committee  on  this  bill  and  when 


It  was  considered  by  the  Senate  commit- 
tee, there  were  brought  to  light  numer- 
ous occasions  where  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  made  loans  in 
substantial  sums  for  purposes  of  ques- 
tionable nature  and  legality.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  if  the  REA  would  confine 
its  activities  to  the  program  intended 
by  the  Congress,  this  authorization  of 
$495  million  could  be  substantially  re- 
duced. 

Hidden  behind  this  $495  million  au- 
thorization is  a  very  substantial  windfall 
to  the  REA  in  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  paying  approximately  4 
percent  on  its  long-term  borrowings  and 
at  the  same  time  will  be  loaning  this 
$495  mUlion  at  a  rate  of  2  i)ei-cent,  which 
amounts  to  an  approximate  $10  million 
subsidy  to  the  REA  for  this  particular 
appropriation  alone.  The  interest  paid 
and  to  be  paid  by  the  Government  on 
money  borrowed  during  the  same  fiscal 
year  that  the  money  was  advanced  to 
REA  borrowers,  computed  on  the  basis 
of  the  same  number  of  years  as  the  ad- 
vances with  interest  at  the  average  an- 
nual rate  paid  by  the  Government  on 
marketable  securities  having  a  maturity 
of  10  years  or  more,  exceeds  the  inter- 
est received  and  to  be  received  by  the 
Government  from  the  REA  borrowers 
during  the  period  of  their  loauis  by  $863,- 
613,000.  Adding  to  this  amount  the 
administrative  cost  of  making  and  su- 
pervising the  electrification  loans  ap- 
proved from  the  creation  of  the  REA  in 
1935  through  June  30.  1962.  which 
amounted  to  $112,957,000.  gives  a  total 
loan  subsidy  of  $976,570,000  on  advances 
made  through  June  30,  1962.  This  loan 
subsidy  is  presently  Increasing  at  a  rate 
of  approximately  $100  million  a  year,  and 
has  now  passed  the  billion-dollar  mark. 

Recently  in  an  address  supporting  the 
pending  tax  cut  bill,  which  is  anticipated 
to  increase  our  current  $7.4  billion  defi- 
cit by  an  additional  $2.2  billion  for  fiscal 
1964,  the  President  pledged  a  tighter  rein 
on  Federal  expenditures  reducing  the 
deficit  estimate  for  the  current  year  and 
promising  to  keep  next  year's  deficit  to 
a  handful  of  billions  Instead  of  bucket- 
fuls.  I  commend  the  President  for  this 
attitude  and  wish  him  complete  suc- 
cess. I  will  support  him  on  reduction 
and  curtailment  of  unnecessary  expendi- 
tiu-es;  I  pofait  out  that  here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity in  this  bill  to  substantially  reduce 
Federal  expenditures  in  a  method  that 
should  have  been  taken  long  ago. 

A  moment  ago,  I  stated  that  the  loan 
subsidy  for  the  REA  since  1936  has  passed 
the  billion-dollar  mark.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  inserted  in 
the  RicoRD  at  this  point  a  table  showing 
the  interest  subsidy  accniing  to  REA 
borrowers  during  the  period  of  their 
loans. 

On  Monday,  September  16,  and 
Wednesday,  September  18,  I  filed  with 
the  Senate  two  different  motions  to  sus- 
I  pend  the  rules  in  order  that  I  might  in- 
troduce and  call  up  amendments  to  H.R. 
6754  dealing  with  Interest  rates  for  REA 
loans.  It  Is  my  mtentlon  to  request  con- 
sideration of  at  least  one  of  these  two 
motions  and  amendments  when  the  bill 
is  called  up  for  coiisideratlon. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  and  ques- 
tioned by  many  more  that  an  increase  in 


the  interest  rate  charged  the  REA  on  its 
borrowings  from  the  Treasury  would 
place  the  REA  program  in  great  jeop- 
ardy. I  want  to  point  out  that  this  fear 
is  greatly  exaggerated.  The  Increased 
interest  payable  due  to  Increasing  the 
rate  on  new  loans  to  REA  borrowers  from 
the  subsidy  level  of  2  percent  per  year 
to  a  rate  equal  to  the  cost  for  the  money 
to  the  Government  could  be  absorbed 
by  most  of  the  REA  borrowers  without 
financial  hardship.  The  effect  of  the 
increase  on  individual  borrowers  would 
vary  as  does  the  effect  of  Increases  in  any 
of  the  borrowers'  other  expenses,  such 
as  labor  and  materials. 

The  1961  Annual  Statistical  Report  of 
Rural  Electrification  Borrowers,  REA 
Bulletin  1-1,  the  latest  issue  available, 
contains  a  table  of  composite  revenues 
and  expenses  reported  by  REA  borrow- 
ers for  the  calendar  year  1961.  This 
table  shows  that  962  borrowers  paid  $52,- 
578,598  in  interest  on  their  long-term 
debt.  It  also  shows  their  operating  reve- 
nues as  $707,477,112  and  net  margins  as 
$93,684,695  for  the  calendar  year  1961. 

From  these  official  data,  it  can  be  com- 
puted that  only  7.43  percent  of  the  op- 
erating revenues  of  the  REA  borrowers 
was  used  to  pay  interest  on  long-term 
debt,  and  that  after  interest  payments 
and  all  other  expenses  the  REA  borrow- 
ers had  net  margins,  "profits,"  equal  to 
13.24  percent  of  their  operating  revenues, 
which  is  more  than  1%  times  their  in- 
terest payments. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  if  the  bor- 
rowers could  expand  their  services  and 
improve  their  financial  positions  from 
1941  through  1943  when  they  were  pay- 
ing from  21.52  to  16.61  percent  of  the 
operating  revenues  as  Interest,  they  cer- 
tainly should  be  able  to  continue  to  give 
good  service  and  expand,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  pay  the  Government  an  In- 
terest rate  comparable  to  what  the  Gov- 
ernment pays  for  its  borrowings. 

Even  if  my  equalization  interest  rate 
amendment  Is  adopted,  rural  electric  co- 
operatives would  still  enjoy  a  tremendous 
tax  subsidy.  According  to  information 
from  the  1961  Annual  Statistical  Report 
of  Rural  Electrification  Borrowers,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agrlcxilture,  and  the  1960 
Statistics  of  Electric  Utilities  in  the 
United  States — Privately  Owned — issued 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commiission,  the 
rural  electric  cooperatives'  tax  per  dollar 
of  revenue  amounted  to  3.2  cents,  while 
the  tax  per  dollar  of  revenue  paid  by  pri- 
vately owned  class  A  and  B  electric 
utilities  was  22.8  cents,  resulting  In  a  tax 
subsidy  differential  in  favor  of  the  REA 
of  19.6  cents  per  dollar  of  revenue. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  reiter- 
ate that  I  think  that  the  REA  has  been 
a  great  benefit  to  our  Nation  and  its 
economy.  I  would  like  to  see  it  continue, 
but  since  Its  principal  mission  has  been 
fulfilled,  it  should  now  carry  its  own 
weight.  It  can  do  so  and  it  should  do 
so. 

I  have  filed  two  notices  Indicating  that 
I  contemplate  offering  amendments  to 
the  Department  of  Agrlcultxire  appro- 
priation bill.  One  amendment  would 
raise  the  interest  rate  charged  by  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
from  2  to  3  percent.  The  other  amend- 
ment. If  adopted,  would  raise  the  interest 
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rate  from  2  percent  to  a  sum  equal  to  the 
average  rate  paid  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  borrowing  money. 

The  argument  Is  being  made  that  as 
a  prerequisite  to  cutting  taxes,  expenses 
should  be  reduced.  In  my  opinion,  this 
is  one  field  in  which  that  can  be  done. 

I  repeat  my  statement:  I  have  filed 
two  notices  with  the  SeJiate,  indicating 
that  I  contemplate  offering  amendments 
to  change  the  substantive  law  through 
an  appropriation  bill.  One  amendment, 
if  adopted,  would  raise  the  Interest  rate 
charged  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
Rural  Electrification  cooperatives  from 
2  percent  to  a  level  equal  to  the  average 
rate  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
borrowing  money.  If  I  am  unsuccessful 
in  having  that  amendment  adopted,  I 
shall  then  press  for  a  second  amend- 
ment, which  would  raise  the  Interest  rate 
from  2  to  3  percent.  This  is  one 
field  in  which  we  can  effect  a  saving  and 
thus  justify  a  tax  reduction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RECORD  tables  revealing  operating  reve- 
nues and  Interest  on  long-term  debt  as 
reported  by  REA  borrowers  for  the 
calendar  year  1941  through  1961,  inclu- 
sive. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tablk  h— Interest  subsidy  accruing  to  REA 
borrowers  during  the  period  of  their  loan* 


Tablz  B. — Operating  revenues  and  interest 
on  long-term  debt  as  reported  by  REA 
borrowers 


Calendar  year 

Operating 
revenue 

Interest  on 

long-term 

debt' 

Percent  of 

operating 

revenue 

required 

to  pay 

Interest 

1941 

1942 . 

■  $36. 022. 071 

46,927.322 

55,  687,  614 

64,  042,  574 

73, 102, 430 

89,089,822 

114,787,798 

161,434.699 

196, 717. 304 

241. 842, 640 

285,113,614 

321,407,348 

362,  977, 101 

408. 144.  664 

449,  625,  847 

491,1S4.729 

623,  783,  014 

663, 204,  367 

617.  730,  445 

663,788.978 

707,477,112 

$7,885,166 

8,  7»4. 262 

9,232,811 

8,  760,  278 

7.607,266 

8, 675, 204 

11,053,861 

14.803.674 

20. 132. 708 

26.110,181 

30,828,444 

36.194.683 

38,060,639 

40,397,061 

42.339,282 

43.561,023 

45,283,356 

46,  814,  538 

48.702,279 

60,938.764 

62,678.598 

21.52 
18.  r2 

1943 

16.61 

1944 

13.66 

1945 

1946 

10.27 
9.74 

1947 

9.63 

1948 

9.78 

1949- 

»       10.23 

1950 

10.82 

1951... 

10.81 

1952 

1953     

10.95 
10.49 

1964 

9.90 

1955 

9.42 

1956 

8.87 

1957 

8.66 

1968 

1959     

8.81 
7.88 

I960       

7.67 

1961 

7.43 

Resolved,  That  thU  Convention  of  the  Con- 
necticut State  Labor  Coimcil  express  Its  great 
admiration  lor  the  contribution  which  Est«8 
Kefauver  made  to  the  conunonwealth  of  the 
American  people,  and  to  the  level  of  per- 
formance of  the  UJ3.  Senate,  and  ita  sorrow 
at  the  foreshortening  of  his  Ulustrlous 
career;  and  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  family  of  Senator  Kefauver,  and 
to  our  two  Senators  from  Connecticut  for 
transmittal  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 


'  For  the  years  1941-51  this  item  was  reported  as  "Inter- 
est expense  '. 

Source:  Annual  statistical  reports  "Rural  Electrlflca- 
tlon  Borrowers  "  published  by  Rural  Electrlflcatwn 
Administration. 


Fi-scal  year 

Advances 

to  REA 

borrowers 

Interest 

rate 
charged 

REA 

Interest 

rate 
paid  by 
Govern- 
ment 

Interest 
subsidy 

1936 

Tkcmmnd* 
$823 
11.042 
4a.  176 

ta,7sn 

96.949 

76.108 

68,221 

14,637 

18.478 

39.736 

87.  253 

190.086 

246.236 

821,287 

286.669 

268.181 

227.574 

207,634 

181,629 

166,742 

164.740 

186.978 

2K,SK 

211,717 

222,621 

183,413 

196.807 

Perttnt 

3.00 

2.77 

2.88 

2.73 

2.69 

2.46 

2.48 

2.67 

2.87 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

iOO 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

Ptretnt 

1.TJ 

2.88 

2.73 

2.09 

2.46 

2.48 

2.67 

2.67 

2.25 

Z25 

2.876 

2.375 

2.378 

2.376 

2.376 

2.376 

2.375 

3.25 

3.28 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.50 

4.00 

4.26 

4.26 

4.00 

Tkmtand* 
$6 

1937 

1938 

443 

1,100 

1939 

2,105 

1940 

2,668 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

8,248 

2,827 

742 

871 

1946 

2.206 

1946.._ 

1947 

7.312 
15,929 

1948 

20,635 

1949 

1960 

26.923 
24,021 

1961 

1952  ..  

22,469 
19.070 

1953 

1954. _ 

1955 

1966 

1967._ 

1968._ 

1959 

I960 .. 

0,075 
62,622 
36,862 
35.404 
42,551 
71,838 
100,503 
120, 161 

1961 

1962 

98,999 
93,034 

II     Total 

3.  MO,  104 

868,613 

1 

SOUBCKS  AND  NOTSfl 

Advances  to  REA  borrowers:  Rural  Electrification 
Administration. 

Interest  rate  cliarged  by  RE  A— ratf  charppn  lK)rrowers 
on  loans,  as  provided  for  In  Rural  Kloctrificatum  Act: 
Fiscal  year  1936-44,  computed  by  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  Fiscal  year  1945-62,  2-peroent  rate 
specifically  provided  lor  In  Roral  Electrification  Act, 

Interest  rate  paid  by  Oovemment— svcragc  rate  paid 
on  marketable  8ecurltle.s  having  h  maturity  of  10  ye.vs 
or  more;  does  not  Include  Iwnds  issued  for  advance 
refunding*:  Fiscal  year  1936-44,  Treasury  Department. 
Fiscal  year  1945-67.  Treasury  liepartnient,  rounded  to 
nearest  Mi  of  1  percent.  Fiscal  year  1958-60  and  196-, 
computed  from  Treasury  Department  data  and  rounded 
to  nearest  H  of  1  percent.  Fiscal  year  1961.  no  bonds 
having  a  maturity  of  10  yean  or  more  were  issued  during 
fiscal  year  1961  for  oasta  or  in  refunding  maturing  wcu- 
rities;  accordingly,  the  average  Interest  rate  paid  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  (1960)  was  used. 

Detail  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 


RESOLUTION  ON  DEATH  OP 
SENATOR  KEFAUVER 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  all  Sen- 
ators in  the  Senate  were  deeply  sad- 
dened by  the  sudden  death  of  our 
esteemed  colleague.  Senator  Estes  Ke- 
fauver. 

I  vmderstand  that  a  date  will  soon  be 
set  aside  by  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  on  which  we  may  pay  tribute  in 
the  Senate  to  the  memory  of  Senator 
Kefauver  and  I,  therefore,  shall  not 
speak  at  length  today. 

A  very  moving  tribute  to  Senator  Ke- 
fauver was  adopted  earlier  this  month 
by  the  Fifth  Constitutional  Convention 
of  the  Connecticut  Labor  Council,  APL- 
CIO,  and  I  believe  one  part  of  this  reso- 
lution sums  up  very  well  the  impact  his 
life  and  his  death  has  had  on  so  many 
of  us: 

All  of  America  and  all  of  the  organized 
labor  movement  of  this  country  is  both 
the  richer  because  of  his  lifetime  service 
to  the  United  States  and  the  poorer  because 
of  his  sad  and  untimely  death. 

On  behalf  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Connecticut,  Senator  Ribi- 
corr.  and  myself,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  resolution  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  ok  Estxs  KiFAtrvBR 

Whereas  dearth  has  taken  from  our  midst 
Senator  Estes  Kefauver.  of  Tennessee,  a  man 
who  served  his  coimtry  with  unusual  dedica- 
tion, tremendous  devotion,  and  imeqtialtod 
patriotism;  and 

Whereas  Estes  Kefauver  was  a  true  hu- 
manitarian, a  Arm  disciple  of  democracy,  a 
defender  of  consumer  interests,  and  a  warm 
and  abiding  friend  of  labor;  and 

Whereas  aU  of  America  and  all  of  the  or- 
ganized labor  movement  of  this  country  is 
both  the  richer  becauae  of  his  lifetime  service 
to  the  United  States  and  the  poorer  because 
of  his  sad  and  \m timely  death:  Now,  ther»- 
fore,  b«  it 


GEN.  FRANCIS  S.  GREENLIEP, 
DEPUTY  CHIEF,  NATIONAL  GUARD 
BUREAU 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent appointment  of  Brig.  Geix.  Francis 
S.  Greenllef.  of  Hastings,  Nebr.,  as  dep- 
uty chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau 
Is  a  well-merited  recognition  of  this  fine 
officer's  service  to  the  National  Guard. 
He  follows  another  Nebraskan,  Maj. 
Gen.  Butler  B.  Miltonberger  into  the  top 
ranks  of  the  Guard.  General  Milton- 
berger, who  is  now  retired  and  living  In 
North  Platte,  Nebr.,  was  the  first  chief 
of  the  National  Guard  Bureau  after 
World  War  n. 

Interestingly.  General  Greenllef  who 
began  his  military  career  as  a  private  23 
years  ago,  served  under  General  Milton- 
berger's  command  In  that  war  and  won 
a  Sliver  Star  for  gallantry  at  St.  Leo 
France. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Reoorb  some 
biographical  notes  on  General  Green- 
llef's  career. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical notes  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

General  OreenUef  began  hU  mUltary  career 
In  Company  O.  134th  Infantry  as  a  private 
In   July,    1940,   and   entered   active  Federal 
Service  with  that  company  on  December  33, 
1940.      He    completed    the    Infantry    Officer 
Candidate  School  at  Fort  Bennlng,  Ga.,  and 
was  appointed  a  second  Ueutenant  on  August 
25    1942.     His  first  assignment  as  an  officer 
was  with  the  2d  Student  Training  Regiment 
at  Fort  Bennlng,  Ga.,  and  he  was  promoted 
to  first  lieutenant  on  July   18,   1943,  while 
in  ttiat  assignment.     In  February  1944.  he 
was  assigned  as  a  platoon  leader  In  Company 
L  of   the   134th  Infantry  at  Camp  Butner, 
N  C,  and  left  with  that  tmit  for  the  Etm>- 
pean  Theater  of  OperaUons  in  May  1944.    On 
Jvdy  30,  1944,  he  became  commanding  officer 
of  Company  L  and  was  promoted  to  captain 
on  Augxist  21.  1944.    His  combat  service  was 
with  that  unit  and  he  participated  in  the 
Normandy,  Northern  France,  Bhineland.  and 
Ardennes  campalgna.    In  JvUy  1948,  he  was 
assigned  as  commanding  omcer.  Company  D, 
422d  Infantry.    In  August.  1946,  he  arrived 
back  In  the  United  SUtes  and  was  released 
from  active  duty  at  Fort  Bennlng.  Ga.,  on 
January  6,  1946. 

Following  World  War  H,  General  Greenllef 
was  In  business  In  Hastings,  Nebr.,  for  2  years. 
He  remained  a  Reserve  o«cer  unaaaigned.  un- 
tU  November  3.  1947,  when  he  rejoined  the 
134th  Infantry  Regiment.  Nebraaka  Army  Na- 
tional Guard.  Prom  February  1948  to  Feb- 
ruary 1949  he  was  S-3  of  the  regiment.  Dur- 
ing this  time  from  June  1948  he  served  as 
assistant  adjutant  general  of  Nebraska  until 
appointed  staff  assUtant  for  the  84th  In- 
fantry Dlvtelon  in  1949.  On  February  12, 
1949.  he  was  promoted  to  major  and  was 
aaalsUnt  chief  of  staff  and  assistant  G-4  of 
the  S4th  Infantry  DlvUlon.  promoted  to 
Ueutenant  colonel  on  September  21.  1953  and 
to  colonel  on  July  1,  1967.  He  successively 
filled  the  positions  of  G-4  and  chief  of  staff 
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of  the  84th  Infantry  Division  until  he  re- 
turned to  actlre  duty  In  the  National  Ouard 
Bureau. 

In  addition  to  the  Silver  Star.  General 
Greenllef  waa  awarded  the  Bronse  Star,  the 
Purple  Heart  with  three  oak  leaf  clusters,  the 
Combat  Infantry  Badge,  the  Croix  de  Guerre 
Avec  Ftole  de  Vermeil,  and  the  European - 
African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal 
with  four  bronze  stars. 

While  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Nebraaka,  he  was  a  guard  on  Nebraska's  1940 
Rosebowl  football  team. 

General  Greenllef,  who  Is  a  graduate  of  the 
Army's  Cotzunand  and  General  Staff  College 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans  ,  has  dedicated  all 
his  adult  life  to  the  professional  career  of 
a  soldier,  both  In  active  Federal  service  and 
a  full-time  guard  statxis. 

General  Greenllef  was  born  In  Hastings, 
Nebr..  on  July  37.  1821.  the  son  of  a  World 
War  I  guardsman,  now  deceased.  He  ouurled 
Mis*  Mavis  Burt  In  1941.  They  now  have 
six  children  and  reside  at  5101  North  10th 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  His  mother,  Mrs. 
Florence  Prewett,  lives  In  Hastings,  Nebr. 


PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  OWES  NA- 
TION CANDOR  IN  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYMENT FIGURES 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  one 
overriding  obligation  it  is  to  be  candid 
^'ith  the  Amei-lcan  people. 

President  Kennedy  has  been  consider- 
ably lesa  than  candid  in  his  repeated  as- 
sertion  that  Federal  civilian  employ- 
ment has  been  growing  at  a  rate  slower 
than  the  national  population. 

He  made  this  statement  at  a  press  con- 
ference last  April  24.  At  the  time  I 
pointed  out  that  since  he  took  office  the 
population  growth  had  been  3.36  per- 
cent while  civilian  employees  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  had  increased  by  5.65 
percent. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  in  last  week's 
radio  and  television  plea  for  support  of 
the  tax  bill,  Mr.  Kennedy  a^ain  said: 

Thoae  who  are  opposed  to  this  bill  talk 
•bout  skyrocketing  Federal  employment 
when,  in  fact,  we  have  steadily  reduced  the 
number  of  Federal  employees  serving  every 
1,000  people  in  the  country.  In  fact,  there 
are  fewer  Federal  clviU&n  employees  today 
than  there  were  10  years  ago. 

The  President  is  correct  in  the  last 
statement,  but  he  improperly  takes  credit 
for  the  fact  that  in  each  of  the  Eisen- 
hower years,  there  was  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  Federal  civilian  employees. 
In  all,  the  Elsenhower  administration 
reduced  the  number  by  201 ,000. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  to  2^2  years,  has  come 
close  to  wiping  out  that  reduction:  he 
has  added,  as  of  July  31.  the  last  date 
for  which  figures  are  available,  166,383 
new  Jobs. 

But  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  wlU  have  siirpassed 
the  record  set  by  President  Truman.  In 
his  appropriations  reqxiest  for  this  fiscal 
year,  the  President  is  asking  for  a  total 
of  2,582.320  Federal  civilian  emplojrees 
in  the  executive  branch.  This  represents 
28.000  more  jobs  than  were  filled  when 
Mr.  Truman  left  offlce.  and  230.000  more 
than  when  General  Elsenhower  left  of- 
fice. 

President  Kennedy  argues  that  a 
growing  population  requires  and  Justifies 
a  growing  Federal  payroll.    In  the  Eisen- 


h(^wer  years,  this  country  had  a  popula- 
tion increase  of  more  than  20  million,  but 
nonetheless,  the  Republican  administra- 
tion was  able  not  only  to  hold  the  line, 
but  actually  to  reduce  the  total  civilian 
eniplo3mient  by  more  than  200,000  jobs. 

Instead  of  talking  about  what  has 
hi|ppened  in  the  past  10  years.  President 
Kennedy  should  confine  himself  to  what 
has  happened  in  his  administration. 
T|ie  facts  are  not  hard  to  determine. 
Eftch  month  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures publishes  a  complete  reEKjrt, 
baised  on  Information  supplied  by  Mr. 
Kennedy's  own  departments  and  agen- 
cies. 

Taken  with  Census  Bureau  estimates, 
these  figures  show  that  the  population 
grtowth  since  Mr.  Kennedy  came  to  office 
has  been  3.9  percent  while  civilian  em- 
ployees In  the  executive  branch  have 
increased  by  more  than  7  percent. 

As  to  the  President's  comparison  of  the 
niimber  of  employees  per  1,000  popula- 
tion, the  actual  facts  are  these:  When  he 
ca|ne  to  oflQce,  there  were  1.29  employees 
pen-  1.000.  Now,  the  figure  is  1.33  per 
l.OOO. 

[These  figures  are  available  to  the 
Pi*esident.  In  addressing  the  Nation,  he 
should  not  blur  the  facts.  Mr.  Kennedy 
talks  about  the  past  10  years  instead  of 
thje  period  for  which  he  is  responsible. 
Tllie  American  people  have  a  right  to 
e.^^cct  more  of  him. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  MOSS  BE- 
FORE UTAH  RETIRED  TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  my 
cotlleague  the  distinguished  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss!  since  comin? 
to;  the  Senate  has  consistently  supported 
programs  recognMng  the  need  for  im- 
pnovements  in  education.  Last  Tuesday 
in  Salt  Lake  City  he  addressed  the  Utah 
Retired  Teachers  Association  with  re- 
murks  I  believe  should  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  all  and  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  speech  be 
printed  in  the  RrcoRi). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
w4s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
asi  follows : 

SPtnccH  or  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss,  or  Utah, 

Annual  Meettno  or  Utah  RrriEED  Tsach- 

tnts  Association,  Salt  Lakx   Citt,  Utah, 

SnTEMBza  17,  190S 

It  Is  with  great  personal  pride  and  satis- 
faction that  I  speak  to  you  here  today — 
as 'the  son  of  Jlouny  Moes.  who  dedicated 
hlf  life  to  the  highest  ideals  of  your  teach- 
ln|  profession — and  I  thank  you  for  inviting 
m«  to  participate  In  your  annual  meeting. 

I  have  only  the  highest  praise  for  the  re- 
tlitod  teachers  who  have  contributed  so  much 
to  the  building  of  fine  cltixens.  in  a  role 
se^cmd  only  to  that  of  the  parent,  and  at  so 
Utile  pay. 

I  know  most  of  you  must  struggle  now 
to  I  make  both  ends  meet.  I  hardly  think 
this  is  the  way  a  great  nation  should  treat 
Its  retired  teachers.  Among  the  problems 
faolng  you  and  all  other  retired  citizens  Is 
thf  hign  ooet  of  medical  care  which  aky- 
rookete  year  by  3rear. 

We  must  provide  a  program  of  health  In- 
surance under  social  security — a  pay-aa-you 
go  jklan — so  that  our  retired  citizens  wUl 
not  be  haunted  by  the  specter  of  aacdlcal 
and   hospital   expenses   that   could   exhaust 


their  income  and  rob  them  of  the  dignity 
of  self-support. 

In  the  Senate  last  week  we  passed  the 
Health  Professions  Education  Assistance  Act 
of  1963.  Opponents  of  the  health  insurance 
legislation  did  not  fight  this  bill.  I  feel  it 
Is  Inconsistent  for  an  organization  to  say 
"We  take  Federal  money  to  aid  us  In  build- 
ing our  medical  schools  but  oppose  hospital 
care  for  the  aged."  which  Is  one  of  the 
largest  costs  In  retirement. 

Social  security  is  Just  like  the  hospitaliza- 
tion which  we  propose — It  is  financed 
through  a  national  pool.  At  the  time  social 
secxu-lty  was  provided  by  act  of  Congress. 
Its  opponents  said  grass  would  grow  on 
Broadway.  I  was  on  Broadway  a  short  time 
ago  and  if  Broadway  needs  anything  today 
It  Is  a  blade  of  grass. 

From  the  Broadway  of  today  let  me  flick 
back  the  pages  of  history  and  remind  you 
it  Is  most  appropriate  that  you  meet  here 
on  this  17th  day  of  September,  when  we 
mark  the  176th  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. In  a  period  from  May  to  September 
1787.  forged  a  system  of  government  which 
has  been — and  Is — the  beacon  light  of  free- 
dom to  the  people  of  the  world. 

Here  In  Utah  most  of  us  are  proudly 
Mormon,  but  that  Constitution  gave  us  full 
religious  freedom  here  as  well  as  through- 
out the  Nation.  We  live  by  and  we  respect 
the  Constitution  of  these  United  SUtes  be- 
cause It  offers  us  the  shield  of  freedom. 

Without  that  Constitution,  without  the 
Government  that  has  developed  because  of 
It.  without  the  great  tradition  of  English 
common  law,  we  would  again  be  subject  to 
oppression.  We  fight  oppression  because  It 
is  morally  wrong.  We  fight  It  lest  vfre.  too, 
become  oppressed  by  an  unseeing  majority. 

To  paraphrase  Sir  Walter  Scott:  "This  Is 
my  own.  my  native  State."  Its  outlook  on 
freedom,  the  individual,  and  upon  life  and 
latKir  Is  my  heritage  and  has  molded  my  life 
and  dreams.  I  am  proud  and  honored  to 
represent  the  State  of  Utah  In  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

In  a  deep,  historic  sense,  I  am  In  the  Sen- 
ate because  the  people  of  Utah  are  Indls- 
solubly  Joined  with  all  the  pjeople  of  this 
Nation.  And  while  I  represent  Utah,  I  am 
called  upon  to  deal  with  problems  that  af- 
fect the  whole  Nation  because  it  Is  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States.  In  the  world  of 
today,  there  Is  no  problem — no  matter  how 
seemingly  remote — that  does  not  affect  Utah. 

Like  most  of  this  Nation,  Utah  was  settled 
by  refugees.  Like  earlier  settlers  in  the  East, 
ours  were  religious  refugees.  There  was  one 
difference  between  us  and  the  earlier  re- 
ligious refugees.  Our  pioneers  fled  Intoler- 
ance within  this  Nation.  Most  of  us  know 
the  meaning  of  persecution  because  we  are 
descended  from  men  and  women  who  braved 
the  wilds  to  U^e  and  work  together  according 
to  deeply  held  tiellefs. 

Who  among  us  has  not  said  proudly  to 
himself.  "I  am  an  American"?  Who  among 
us  would  voluntarily  relinquteh  his  U.S.  cit- 
izenship? This,  Indeed,  Is  valued  almost 
above  all  else.  In  this,  we  are  typical  Amer- 
icans— we  are  cither  refugees  from  hunger 
or  oppression,  or  descendents  of  these  refu- 
gees— and  we  are  the  envy  of  the  world.  I 
know  this  because  I  have  gone  abroad  on 
Senate  study  missions  to  Africa,  South  Amer- 
ica, and  southern  Asia  to  look  into  problems 
affecting  the  people  of  this  Nation — of'  the 
State  of  Utah. 

Originally  Salt  Lake  City  was  an  Isolated 
local  community.  It  was  a  community  In 
which  all  shared  the  work  and  In  which  none 
was  permitted  to  go  hungry.  Today  the 
community  Is  national.  What  Is  sown  In 
Utah  affects  Massachusetts  and  the  reverse 
is  equally  true.  As  never  before,  this  Is  "one 
nation  indivisible." 

A  few  days  ago,  I  had  a  visit  tram  an 
easterner  who  arrived  in  my  offlce  rested  and 
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tanned  from  a  2-week  holiday  spent  at  Amer- 
ica's second  national  seashore — on  Cape  Cod 
in  far-off  New  England.  This  is  in  an  area 
also  viewed  as  typical  of  America;  on  the 
Cape  there  still  exist  the  lovely  old  New 
England  communities  settled  as  far  back  as 
the  early  part  of  the  17th  century. 

Cape  Cod  is  beautiful  beyond  description 
in  a  way  far  different  from  the  grandeur  of 
our  West.  It  has  a  sweep  of  a  different  or- 
der, but  like  the  West  it  offers  to  the  soul 
escape  and  freedom.  The  great  beach  on 
the  lower  cape  stUl  stretches  unsullied  for 
miles  along  the  roaring  Atlantic  and  along 
Cape  Cod  Bay.  It  was  here  that  the  great 
American  phUosopher  Thoreau  came  125 
years  ago  to  seek  renewal.  He  then  declared 
that  from  the  great  beach  a  man  could  look 
out  into  the  inflnlty  of  the  ocean  and  put 
all  of  America  behind  him. 

Things  are  much  changed  from  the  days 
of  Thoreau  but  the  need  of  man  to  escape 
into  the  vastness  of  nature  remains.  On 
Cape  Cod,  we  have  bad  an  example  of  the 
evU  which  man  can  do  to  nattue.  In  that 
part  of  the  cape  near  the  summer  white 
house  at  Hyannis  Port,  the  commercial 
Jumble  has  become  almost  a  Jungle  of  neon- 
llghted  motels,  amusements,  restaurants  and 
the  like — with  the  beaches  all  but  closed  off 
to  the  thousands  who  come  to  seek  the  sun. 

With  commercial  blight  threatening  the 
outer  beach.  It  was  necessary  to  act  by  law 
If  this  priceless  national  resource  was  to  be 
saved  for  the  whole  Nation.  As  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee.  I  became 
Involved.  I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  in 
Utah  that  the  great  dream  of  a  national  sea- 
shore in  Massachusetts  is  becoming  a  reality 
in  the  hands  of  the  National  Park  Service. 

We  held  hearings  on  Gape  Cod  a  few  years 
back  before  a  bill  was  passed.  Opinion  was 
divided  about  the  big  Federal  Government 
moving  in  to  establish  a  park.  But  the  mas- 
sive Federal  Oovernment  was  a  responsible 
Government  which  managed  to  reconcile 
prc^>erty  rights  with  national  Interest. 

But  what  is  this  to  us  here  in  Utah?  In 
the  first  place.  America  grows  ever  smaller. 
Some  of  you,  I  hope,  will  visit  Cape  Cod 
National  Seashore.  But  even  if  you  do  not, 
your  children  may  well  see  this  great  na- 
tional possession  which  now  will  remain  In- 
tact for  posterity.  After  all.  this  has  become 
an  America  on  wheels,  and  one  where  the 
supersonic  plane  of  tomorrow  promises  a 
Journey  of  an  hour  from  Salt  Lake  to  Boston. 

But  much  more  is  involved.  Here  in 
Utah,  we  also  have  great  resources  for  to- 
morrow's seeker  of  space  and  freedom  and 
for  those  who  wlU  come  to  see  our  grandeur. 
There  Is  sound  economic  reason  to  set  aside 
a  portion  of  this  grandeur  as  a  national  park 
which,  like  a  magnet.  wlU  draw  tourists  from 
all  over  to  this  State. 

Utah  wtU  need  the  sxipport  of  other  States 
to  make  this  dream  come  true.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  report  to  you  that  the 
seed  sown  in  Massachusetts  wlU  yet  flower 
In  Utah.  This  year  again,  the  Senate  has 
approved  my  canyonlands  national  park  bUl, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  wiU  get  a  bill  in 
the  House  before  we  adjourn  the  present 
session.  We  are.  Indeed,  "one  Nation, 
indivisible." 

One  of  our  great  songs  is  "America,  the 
Beautiful."  Here,  the  poet  sings  of  our  spa- 
clous  skies,  our  purpled  mountains,  our  ala- 
baster cities,  and  our  fruited  plains.  But 
there  is  a  greater  message  within  this  beauti- 
ful ballad.  I  quote  that  message  becatise  I 
think  it  most  fitting  for  this  annual  meet- 
ing: 

"And   crown  thy  good   with  brotherhood 
Prom  sea  to  shining  sea." 

Brotherhood — this  is  the  core  ot  our  Amer- 
ican dream  and  our  spiritual  beliefs.  Our 
greatest  rtaouTxs*  is  otir  people.  Without 
brotherhood  and  respect  for  each  other,  our 
harvests  will  tixm  bitter  and  sere.  Without 
brotherhood,  democratic  nationhood  cannot 


long  endure.  Without  a  strong  and  demo- 
cratic America,  our  whole  world  will  vanish, 
even  xinto  Utah. 

Without  brotherhood,  there  would  be  no 
Utah.  The  early  pioneers  who  came  here 
worked  together  for  the  common  good.  It 
was  cooperative  labor  that  built  the  first  irri- 
gation systems.  Out  of  need,  there  grew  com- 
mon bonds.  Out  of  these  bonds,  there  grew 
out  local  communities  and  our  State. 

Utah  has  a  great  potential.  As  with  so 
much  of  our  West,  the  key  is  water.  With 
adequate  water,  the  independent  and  hard 
working  people  of  this  area  can  create  here 
a  new  zlon — a  land  of  boxinteous  agriculttu-e 
and  of  industries  based  upon  the  products 
of  the  land.  With  water,  recreation  facilities 
can  be  built  and  tourism  can  be  stimulated. 

Completion  of  Strawberry  and  Deer  Creek 
and  Wanship  and  Echo  Reservoirs,  to  name  a 
few,  has  given  us  a  foretaste  of  what  can  be 
accomplished.  But  more  water  is  needed  to 
bring  our  State  to  full  flower.  That  water 
is  on  its  way,  thanks  to  a  practical  but  far- 
sighted  National  Government  dedicated  to 
the  belief  that  men  are  brothers  who  miist 
work  together  fcH-  the  common  weal. 

Those  who  fulminate  against  the  Federal 
Government  have  forgotten  the  true  mean- 
ing of  nationhood.  That  meaning  was  ex- 
pressed by  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  great  and 
tragic  father  of  the  Republican  Party.  Gov- 
ernment, Lincoln  said,  has  the  obligation  to 
do  for  people  what  they  cannot  do  for  them- 
selves. 

Who  among  us  has  the  resources  to  bring 
the  waters  of  the  upper  Colorado  to  the 
rescue  of  our  arid  lands?  What  group 
among  us  in  this  Beehive  State  has  the  es- 
sential resources?  What  single  State  can 
take  on  the  project  which  Involves  a  river 
system  that  refuses  to  respyect  State  lines? 

Obviously,  development  Involves  the  pow- 
ers and  the  resources  of  us  all — the  power 
and  resources  of  Federal  Government.  Here 
is  need  for  an  Investment  by  all  of  the  people 
to  bring  beneflts  to  this  area.  Should  the 
people  of  New  York  complain?  Should  the 
New  Jersey  taxpayer  deny  the  concept  of  the 
Nation-State?  Or  Is  it  true  that  what  bene- 
flts Utah  will  add  to  the  store  of  the  Nation's 
wealth  and  well-being? 

Through  the  democratic  process — some- 
times painfully  slow  and  sometimes  found 
wanting — the  representatives  of  the  people 
of  the  whole  Nation  have  authorized  the 
upper  Colorado  River  project,  of  which  the 
central  Utah  project  Is  part. 

The  central  Utah  project  will  bring  great 
Improvement  to  this  area  without  radical  up- 
heaval. The  project,  now  in  the  planning 
stage,  will  captvu-e  and  utilize  fully  Utah's 
share  of  Ctriorado  River  waters.  The  Bonne- 
ville unit  alone,  the  flrst  of  four,  will  provide 
waters  to  irrigate  several  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  now  arid  land.  It  will  create  beauti- 
ful recreation  areas,  add  to  our  electric  power 
potential,  provide  greater  flre  protection,  im- 
prove our  timber  stands,  add  to  our  grazing 
lands,  and  Increase  our  share  of  wildlife. 
With  water,  there  will  come  more  roads  and 
Improved  access  to  our  national  forests. 

The  future  now  Is  brighter  for  Utah,  and 
because  of  our  gain,  the  Nation's  horizon  has 
been  lifted.  We  can  look  forward  to  more 
and  greener  fields,  better  homes  and  commu- 
nities and  greater  opportunity  for  ourselves 
and  our  children.  We  have  Joined  the  world 
at  large  in  the  great  and  ongoing  revolution 
of  rising  expectations. 

There  are  some  aiiKjng  us  who  nonetheless 
decry  the  rise  of  our  modem  democratic  Na- 
tion. To  hear  these  Jeremiahs,  such  works 
as  the  central  Utah  project  are  turning  free 
Americans  Into  wards  of  an  all-powerful  and 
omnipotent  state.  To  listen  to  those  who 
we^  at  yesterday's  walUng  wall,  we  have  all 
sold  out  for  a  mees  of  pottage. 

I  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  small  minds 
who  so  lack  faith  in  our  Government  by  the 
pec^le.  I  call  their  rantings  and  their  rav- 
ings a  caltunny  upon  the  American  people 


and  on  the  Independent  citizens  of  this  State. 
I  brand  these  bitter  men  false  prophets  and 
doomsayers. 

More  water  for  Utah  means  greater  indi- 
vidual opportunity.  It  means  a  chance  fcH* 
higher  living  standards.  It  requires  none 
among  us  to  sell  his  soul  for  the  oppco^uni- 
tles  gained. 

Modern  democratic  government  has  the 
obligation  to  establish  a  setting  in  which  the 
individual  citizen  may  reach  out  for  the 
stars.  This  is  what  Abraham  Lincoln  meant. 
He  asked  only  that  government  shall  act  to 
help  people  help  themselves.  This  Is  the 
essence  of  modern  democracy.  The  po- 
litical party  that  denies  this  philosophy  Is 
doomed  to  sterility. 

In  one  thing  all  Americans  are  typical. 
We  believe  that  there  must  be  ever  greater 
opportunity  for  ever  greater  numbers  of  our 
people.  We  believe  that  action  by  govern- 
ment to  establish  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number  is  consistent  with  freedom. 
Any  government  which  falls  to  act  according- 
ly will.  In  the  longer  run,  fall  its  citizens  and 
must  ultimately  fail  freedom  Itself. 

There  Is  a  price  for  freedom  and  in  this 
modem  day  of  H-bombs  and  massive  defense, 
that  price  Is  not  insignificant.  The  price  is 
our  taxes.  In  the  ultimate,  it  Is  taxes  about 
which  the  complalners  grumble  most — ^not 
any  real  loss  of  freedom.  I  say  that  if  exist- 
ing taxes  are  the  price  of  matlcitainlng  this 
free  Nation,  the  value  received  Is  well  worth 
the  tax. 

Federal  taxes,  indeed,  may  be  too  high  for 
the  best  Interests  of  the  economy,  but  they 
take  no  more  proportionately  from  our 
pocketbooks  than  they  did  a  decade  ago. 
Perhaps  we  complain  because  we  are  a  free 
people.  Griping,  after  all,  is  a  great  and 
wonderful  American  custom. 

Taxes  were  shaped  by  a  war  economy  and 
because  of  the  cold  war  they  have  remained 
high.  I  am  among  thoee  Senators  who  seek 
a  tax  cut  that  will  benefit  chiefly  the  av- 
erage citizen.  I  believe  that  such  a  tax  cut 
wUl  generate  more  business,  more  Income 
than  before,  and  ultUnately  more  tax  rev- 
enue. I  am  for  this  kind  of  tax  cut  because  I 
feel  that  it  wiU  be  good  for  America. 

But  we  would  be  fools  to  believe  that  in 
this  modem  world  we  can  abolish  taxes  and 
•^  go  back  to  the  "good  old  days."  Now,  I  am 
not  one  who  sneers  at  the  old  days  and  old 
ways.  They  had  honest  values  valid  for  their 
times.  But  the  old  days  were  not  always  so 
good.  And  sometimes  in  times  past,  oinr 
citizens  failed  the  Nation  when  we  placed  the 
Interests  of  the  few  over  beneflts  tor  the 
many. 

Let's  go  back  only  50  years  to  a  day  when 
child  labor  was  still  the  rule,  when  men  still 
worked  00  hoius  or  more  every  week  and 
when  the  great  Triangle  Shirtwaist  fire 
shocked  the  Nation.  A  few  here  may  re- 
member that  flre  which  symbolized  all  that 
was  evil  in  the  sweatshop.  Sewing  machine 
girls  were  locked  in  a  plant,  and  forced  to 
work.  When  flre  broke  out,  many  were 
burned  to  death.  This  was  part  of  the  "good 
old  days." 

Fifty  years  ago— not  long  in  a  nation's 
history — the  poet  sang  in  bitter  complaint: 

"The  golf  course  lies  so  near  the  mill 

That  almost  every  day. 
The  working  chUdren  may  look  out 

And  see  the  men  at  play." 

Few  of  us  want  to  go  back  to  that.  In 
the  past  50  years,  we  have  wiped  out  child 
labor.  Today,  we  still  have  problems  of 
school  dropouts  and  of  youth  xmemploy- 
ment.  But  thank  the  good  Lord,  we  no 
longer  have  B-year-oIds  working  as  breaker 
boys  In  coal  mines.  Few  workers  or  IntelU- 
gent  employers  want  to  go  back  to  such  a 
yesteryear. 

Letl  travel  back  to  a  closer  yesterday,  only 
three  decades  ago.  Tou  need  be  only  as  old  as 
I  to  remember.  Tlie  song  was  "Brother  Can 
Tou  Spare  a  Dime"  and  on  the  street  corners 
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ot  oor  eitiea  the  apple  vendors  stood  b^pleae 
beneAtli  the  summer  sun  or  In  the  fteesing 

cold  of  winter. 

In  the  good  old  days,  the  role  of  Oovem- 
ment  was  paeatTe.  Tes;  ve  subatdlzed  the 
railroads  from  the  national  purse.  But 
rarely  did  Oovemmcnt  intervene  to  help  the 
people — not  even  In  the  panic  of  1907. 

Things  have  changed  and.  on  the  whole. 
for  the  better.  We  now  have  a  national 
commitment  to  full  employment.  We  re- 
gard Oovemment  as  a  positive  force  through 
which  we  take  enlightened  acUon  against 
adversity. 

Enlightened  government  that  acta  to  pro- 
Tide  opportunity  for  people  to  be  free  and 
Independent  Is  the  real  Issue  of  our  day. 

We  are  faced  abro«ul  by  the  Communists 
of  both  Soviet  Russia  and  Red  China.  The 
latter  are  stUI  relaUvely  powerless  and  their 
belllcaae  talk  can  be  discounted.  But  the 
Soviet  has  become  a  major  world  power  In- 
tent upon  beating  us  In  a  peace  race,  or 
otherwise. 

I  am  startled  when  I  hear  a  call  for  the 
dismantling  of  our  Federal  Oovemment.  I 
cannot  understand  the  small  men  of  little 
faith  who  would  reduce  this  Nation  to  an 
Impotent  coafedenUlosi.  I  am  even  more 
startled  when  I  bear  these  same  men  call  for 
meeting  the  Communist  challenge  by  de- 
stroying our  time-tested  institutions.  I  won- 
der sometimes  whether  they,  like  Alice, 
haven  X  gone  through  the  looking  glass  Into 
a  world  of  never-never. 

The  caU  of  these  men  of  small  faith  for 
yesteryear'a  solutions  to  today's  massive 
problems  is  like  the  yearning  we.  who  have 
grown  up,  Bometlmes  have  for  our  lost  youth. 
Yet  we  know  that  you  cannot  grow  back- 
ward and  most  of  ua  accept  oxnr  maturity. 
Those  who  fall  to  accept  manhood  become 
pathetic  creatures  more  worthy  of  our  pity 
than  OUT  censure.  I  truly  pity  those  Amer- 
icans unable  to  acoapt  the  reaUty  of  today's 
world.  I  understand  their  search  for  a  yes- 
terday that  existed  mostly  in  lost  dreams. 
But  I  deny  the  vaUdlty  of  their  preachment 
of  hatred  that  views  even  Dwight  D.  Elsen- 
hower as  "soft"  on  commanlsm. 

Anarchy  Is  the  alternative  to  responsible 
and  strong  democratic  government  of.  by. 
and  for  the  people,  offered  to  America  by  the 
radical  right.  Worse.  It  Is  a  denial  of  broth- 
erhood. It  holds  that  we  are  not  our  broth- 
era'  keepera  It  separates  Americans,  one 
from  another.  It  will  lead  only  to  class 
hatreds  and  misery  If  Its  proponents  are 
Bucoessful. 

For  myself.  I  have  faith  In  this  great  mod- 
em America  that  we  have  created.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  American  people  will  be 
•educed  by  the  smallmlnded  who  would 
turn  backward.  I  believe  firmly  that  as  a 
united  people  bound  together  by  the  demo- 
cratic process  we  can  move  forward  to  an 
even  better  and  freer  America. 

I  believe  that  In  this  better  America,  the 
local  community  and  State  government  will 
plan  key  roles.  I  believe  that  the  tie  that 
must  bind  us  all,  however,  Is  the  TvienX 
Oovemment.  I  believe  that  It  U  the  role  o< 
all  government  to  Increase  opportunity  so 
that  free  men  need  not  cower  In  fear.  I 
hope,  and  I  firmly  believe,  that  the  peofrie  of 
this  Katlon  will  be  true  to  themselves  and 
will  not  permit  the  ties  that  bind  these 
United  States  of  America  to  be  c\it  asunder. 

As  a  member  of  the  special  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  for  the  Ederly,  I 
take  special  pride  In  your  Wasatch  Manor 
undertaking  to  provide  hotuing  for  retired 
teachers  and  other  senior  citizens. 

Last  year  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  for 
the  Elderly  examined  the  adequacy  of  the 
supply  of  decent  housing  suitable  for  older 
I>ersons,  held  bearings  and  reported  that  of 
the  17  million  Americana  over  85  years  of  age 
(and  they  expect  this  figure  to  be  24J  mil- 
lion by  1980)  several  million  have  unsolved 


Critical  ho\ising  problems,  that  the  Incomes 
^f  the  elderly  are  low.  and  that  the  elderly 

bave  limited  liquid  assets. 

Your  association  la  to  be  commended  for 
necognlatng  this  critical  need  and  for  mobiliz- 
ing eooununlty  resources  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem- Today  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  re- 
port to  you  final  approval  of  your  amended 
ipplieatlon  by  the  community  facilities  ad- 
itunistratlon.  As  most  of  you  no  doubt  know, 
^ur  original  application  could  not  be  ap- 
proved. 

'  After  conferences  which  I  had  with  oflB- 
«ialB  in  Washington,  suggestions  were  made 
%B  to  how  the  plans  might  be  altered  to  make 
the  project  feasible.     The  revised  plans  are 

Jow  in  the  regional  office  undergoing  engl- 
eerlng  and  technical  review.  If  the  re- 
vised plans  meet  the  former  objections.  I 
am  certain  the  project  will  be  approved 
euickly  when  It  reaches  Washington  again. 
I  In  the  meantime,  I  am  delighted  to  report 
^  you  that  those  familiar  with  your  appli- 
cation have  mentioned  frequently  to  me  that 
they  are  pleased  with  the  type  of  organiza- 
tion and  the  people  behind  this  project. 
They  are  Impressed  with  your  sincerity  and 
want  to  be  helpful. 

The  president  of  your  Salt  Lake  group  re- 
cently made  Inquiry  of  me  regarding  the 
|>os8ibtllty  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
Counseling  center — possibly  at  the  Unlver- 
iity  of  Utah — where  senior  citizens  might  go 
for  financial  and  legal  advice.  I  was  indeed 
happy  to  report  to  him  that  bills  have  been 
^troduced  In  both  the  House  and  Senate 
Which  would  do  precisely  that — provide 
grants  establishing  counseling  centers  for 
the  aged — and  House  hearings  are  being  held 
this  very  week  in  Washington  for  3  days  on 
this  legislation. 

,  I  am  honored  to  be  before  a  gathering  of 
people  like  you  who  have  devoted  your  lives 
to  making  better  citizens,  and  I  consider  It 
Clsgraceful  that  teachers  are  so  little  appre- 
ciated In  this  country  that  they  have  to  fight 
|o  hard  for  adequate  pay. 

We  have  special  problems  In  Utah — yea. 
But  these  problems  do  not  stop  at  the  bor- 
ders of  Utah.  It  is  a  problem  in  Wyoming: 
It  Is  a  problem  in  North  Carolina;   it  Is  a 

i>roblem  in  Maine.  This  problem  sooner  or 
ater  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  national 
)roblem. 

I  am  proud  to  tell  you  that  I  have  con- 
listently  supported  Federal  aid  to  education. 
t  assure  you  there  Is  no  Federal  attempt  to 
take  control  of  local  school  boards.  But  I 
believe  our  teachers  must  tiave  a  voice  in 
that  control.  Somehow  we  must  equate  local 
Control  and  cost  sharing.  I  understand  you 
<lo  not  want  to  control  the  schools — vou  only 
Want  better  schools.  In  this  respect  I  think 
IJtah  teachers  are  exercising  initiative  in  the 
|ood  old  American  way. 

I  intend  to  continue  to  fight  for  better 
teachers,  better  schools,  and  better  pensions 
tor  retired  teachers.  You  should  have  not 
bnly  better  pensions  for  those  who  retire  in 
the  futxu-e,  but  there  should  be  some  means 
Of  adjusting  present  pensions  so  that  as  liv- 
ing costs  increase  your  pensions  will  not 
buy  less. 

!  Despite  the  claims  of  those  who  are  trying 
to  frighten  us  with  the  threat  of  inflation, 
|>rice8  have  remained  stable  for  the  last  aev- 
Cral  years.  The  fact  is  that  since  1057  over- 
Idl  prices  have  risen  only  7  percent — and 
tnuch  of  that  7  percent  reflects  tiie  increas- 
ing cost  of  medical  and  hospital  care. 

Those  in  retirement  are  rightly  concerned 
With  Inflation  as  it  lilts  them  hard.  If  I 
kee  any  indication  of  inflation  becoming  a 
threat.  I  shall  call  for  an  investigation  into 
Service  charges. 

And  so,  In  conclusion,  let  me  emphasize 
again  that  we  live  in  a  day  of  rising  expec- 
tation. The  future  is  bright  for  the  State 
of  Utah,  and  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  A 
great  Federal  water  project  will  soon  bring 
SKire   watex  for   thirsty   acres   here   in  the 


heartland  of  Utah.  This  means  new  farms 
and  new  farm  Income.  We  have  the  prospect 
of  new  recreation  areas  around  the  lakes  to 
be  formed  back  of  the  dams,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  a  spectacular  new  national  park  In 
southeastern  Utah — canyonlands — which  will 
bring  many  visitors  and  more  tourist  dollars 
into  the  State.  You  who  are  retired  will 
have  the  leisure  to  enjoy  these  features.  Be- 
cause of  these  gains  in  Utah,  the  whole  Na- 
tion will  benefit. 

I  am  confident  that  in  the  years  ahead  the 
people  of  America  will  continue  to  art 
through  enlightened  government  to  provide 
greater  opportunity  for  greater  numbers  of 
people — that  we  will  continue  to  work  to- 
gether in  brotherhood,  and  In  nationhood, 
for  the  common  good  of  us  all. 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
MENTAL  RETARDATION 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Mental  Re- 
tardation held  last  week  at  Airlie  House, 
in  Warrenton,  Va..  brought  together 
some  of  the  Nation's  leading  experts  in 
this  field.  Over  225  delegates  designated 
by  Governors  of  all  50  States,  attended 
the  2-day  conference,  the  main  objec- 
tives of  which  were  to  explain  Federal 
mental  retardation  programs,  to  stimu- 
late statewide  planning  for  mental  re- 
tardation programs,  and  to  encourage 
interagency  coop)eration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  release  from 
the  office  of  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Mental  Retardation  to- 
gether with  the  text  of  an  address,  de- 
livered at  the  conference  by  the  Honor- 
able Wilbur  J.  Cohen.  Assistant 
Secretary.  i:)epartment  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MXNTAL   RSTAaDATIOM 

The  NaUon's  leaders  In  mental  retardation 
programs,  including  over  234  delegates  desig- 
nated by  the  Governors  of  60  States,  are  due 
to  attend  ttie  2-day  White  House  Conference 
on  Mental  Retardation  which  begins  Thurs- 
day morning,  September  18.  at  AlrUe  House 
in  nearby  Warrenton,  Va. 

The  main  objectives  of  tlie  conference  will 
be  to  explain  Pederal  mental  retardation 
programs,  to  stimulate  statewide  planning 
for  mental  retardation  programs,  and  to  en- 
courage interagency  cooperation. 

The  conference  was  annoxinced  by  the 
President  in  a  telegram  sent  to  the  Gover- 
nors last  July  in  which  he  stated  that  "a 
meeting  to  coordinate  and  plan  a  concerted 
attack  on  the  problem  of  mental  retardation 
would  seem  to  me  desirable  and  of  great  ben- 
efit to  the  whole  Nation."  It  has  been  or- 
ganized by  Dr.  Stafford  L.  Warren,  the  Presi- 
dent's special  assletant  on  mental  retarda- 
tion. 

Most  of  the  delegatee  have  major  reepon- 
sibllltles  for  mental  retardation  programs 
and  service-*  at  the  State  level.  They  repre- 
sent State  agencies  with  mental  retardation 
programs  such  as  State  agencies  of  publle 
health,  mental  health,  education,  vocational 
rehabilitation,  labor  and  emplo3rment,  wel- 
fare, and  institutions. 

Dr.  Warren,  referring  to  the  unanimous 
response  of  the  Governors  to  his  invitation 
to  appoint  delegates  to  the  conference, 
termed  it  "an  appropriate  tribute  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  conferenee."  and  an  indi- 
cation of  the  Nation's  dertermlnatlon  to  act 
In  such  a  way  that  the  long  tradition  of  ne- 
glect of  the  mentally  retarded  will  be  re- 
placed bj  forceful  progrants. 
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The  conference  win  open  on  Thursday 
morning  with  statements  by  Dr.  Stafford  L. 
Warren,  and  by  the  Honorable  Anthony  J. 
CelebTe23«,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Conferees  will  hear  addresses  by  Sargent 
Shrlver,  executive  director,  Joeeph  P.  Ken- 
nedy, Jr.,  foundation;  by  Dr.  Leonard  W. 
Mayo,  chairman.  President's  Panel  on  Mental 
Retardation;  by  the  Honorable  Terry  Sanford, 
Governor  of  North  Carolina,  and  by  Dr. 
George  Beadle,  president.  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 

They  will  attend  a  panel  discussion  on  "The 
National  Program  to  Combat  Mental  Retar- 
dation," at  which  the  Honorable  Wilbur  J. 
Cohen.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  fedu- 
cation.  and  Welfare.  wlU  speak,  and  group 
meetings  dlscttaeing  the  roles  of  State  agen- 
cies In  serving  mentally  retarded  persons  and 
their  families,  and  the  Importance  of  agency 
and  professional  teamwork  in  mental  retar- 
dation. 

Dr.  Luther  L.  Terry,  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Public  Health  Service,  wUl  be  chairman 
of  the  final  session  of  the  conference  at  which 
five  scientific  papers  will  be  presented  on 
"The  Goal  of  Prevention,"  on  Friday  after- 
noon, September  20. 

The  National  Program  To  Combat 

MXNTAL  RXTAXDATION 

(By  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare) 
One  of  President  Kennedy's  earliest  com- 
mitments to  the  American  people  was  for  a 
national  action  program  to  combat  mental 
retardation.  It  has  been  a  memorable  ex- 
perience to  me  to  see  so  much  enthusiasm, 
so  much  zeal  on  the  part  of  so  many  people 
brought  to  l>ear  on  one  conunon  cause. 

THE  NATIONAL  rNSTmJTZ  OT  CHn.D  HEALTH 
AND  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT 

The  first  step  in  this  overall  program  was 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development 
within  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
This  new  Institute  was  recommended  to 
President  Kennedy  by  the  special  task  force 
on  health  and  social  security  he  appointed 
shortly  after  he  was  elected. 

This  recommendation  was  greeted  with 
strong  support  and  some  doubts  In  a  few 
quarters  because  it  was  designed  to  "have 
a  profound  Impact  on  the  medical  care  and 
practice  in  this  Nation  by  emphaslrlng  the 
care  of  the  whole  Individual  rather  than  the 
fragmentation  of  the  patient  into  particular 
diseases." 

It  took  21  months  to  touch  all  the  bases 
necessary  to  obtain  enactment  of  the  nec- 
essary legislation.  In  Octot>er  1962.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  approved  the  legislation  es- 
tablishing the  new  Institute. 

The  new  Institute  has  officially  been  in 
operation  since  early  this  year.  Its  director 
Is  I>r.  Rot)ert  A.  Aldrlch  who  -wm,  until  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  the  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Pediatrics  of  the  Medical 
School.  University  of  Washington.  He  will 
provide  the  bold  and  imaglnath-e  leadership 
necessary  to  make  the  Institute  a  dynamic 
force  in  advancing  our  xmderstandlng  of  the 
factors  that  affect  normal  and  abnormal 
human  development. 

The  program  of  the  new  Institute  will  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  for  investigators  from 
a  variety  of  disciplines  to  make  studies  that 
will  advance  our  understanding  of  basic  life 
processes  and  the  biology  of  reproduction, 
development,  and  senescence.  It  will  stimu- 
late and  provide  assistance  to  Investigators 
from  universities  and  other  research  settings 
who  wish  to  study  such  problems  as  con- 
genital malformations,  mental  retardaticm, 
and  prematurity,  and  the  processes  of  aging. 
The  sciences  which  underlie  such  studies  are 
represented  In  medical,  biological,  and  be- 
havioral and  social  sciences. 

An  Initial  staffing  of  NICHD  has  been  ac- 
complished-     This    nucleus    has    Identified 


projects  which  are  being  supported  by  other 
Institutes  of  NIH  which  could  be  given  a 
more  meaningful  focus  within  a  larger  pro- 
gram of  research  on  human  development. 
The  research  areas  being  considered  Involve : 

1.  Problems  relating  to  htmian  reproduc- 
tion and  fetal  development.  In  this  area 
NICHD  will  support  studies  of  reproductive 
physiology,  embryogenesls.  gestation,  placen- 
tal and  uterine  physiology,  and  the  growth, 
development,  and  physiology  of  the  repro- 
ductive organs. 

2.  Factors  Involving  the  birth  process, 
adaptation  of  the  newborn  to  an  external  en- 
vironment, and  problems  of  the  mother  and 
newborn.  Here,  support  will  be  given  to 
studies  on  the  initiation  of  labor,  obstetrical 
delivery,  perinatal  care,  prematurity,  respira- 
tory distress  of  the  newborn,  physiologic 
adaptation  of  the  newborn  Infant,  obstetrical 
problems  In  the  mother  attendant  upon 
birth,  toxemia  of  pregnancy,  lactation,  and 
maternal  and  Infant  behavioral  relationships. 

3.  Normal  human  grovrth  and  development 
and  special  child  health  problems.  The 
study  of  normal  aspects  of  human  growth 
and  development  will  be  encouraged.  In- 
cluded will  be  studies  on  the  growth  and 
differentiation  of  the  infant  and  child;  ma- 
ternal and  paternal  factors  affecting  child 
growth  and  development;  factors  causing  ab- 
normal conditions  such  as  mental  retarda- 
tion, congenital  malformations,  inborn 
errors  of  metabolism;  normal  development 
of  physiologic  systems;  Intellectual  develop- 
ment; nutrition  and  body  composition;  and 
the  process  of  maturation.  Studies  of  In- 
tellectual development  and  of  the  deter- 
minants. Including  maternal  attitudes,  which 
produce  both  Intellectual  deficit  and  Intel- 
lectual excellence  will  be  supported. 

4.  The  final  research  area  will  be  the  In- 
vestigation of  the  root  processes  of  aging  In 
early  life.  Primary  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  the  basic  biological,  behavioral,  and  medi- 
cal aspects  of  aging. 

Diulng  this  fiscal  year — 1964 — the  insti- 
tute proposes  a  number  of  other  activities. 
It  plans  to  establish  a  number  of  specialized 
information  centers  designed  to  provide  focal 
points  for  informational  and  constiltant  serv- 
ices related  to  research  in  maternal  health, 
child  health,  mental  retardation,  and  the 
field  of  a«lng. 

In  another  major  activity,  the  profes- 
sional staff  of  the  institute  will  utilize  scien- 
tific consultants  to  identify  neglected  areas 
of  research.  This  will  be  acoompUshed  by 
exten&lve  review  of  specialized  problem  areas, 
and,  on  this  basis,  futxire  program  develop- 
ment will  be  reconunended. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1964  several  other 
program  areas  also  will  be  expanded.  Re- 
ceiving foremost  attention  will  be  research 
training.  The  support  of  research  training 
in  developmental  biology  (including  both 
pre-  and  postdoctoral  programs)  will  be  en- 
larged. This  Is  a  basic  field  for  the  execution 
of  research  In  human  development,  and.  as 
pointed  out  by  the  President's  Panel  on 
Mental  Retardation,  it  is  a  crucial  field  for 
research  in  mental  retardation.  It  also  is 
planned  to  enlarge  the  postdoctoral  research 
training  in  obstetrics,  pediatrics,  behavioral 
development,  and  teratology,  with  emphasis 
on  fundamental  investigations.  Cross-disci- 
plinary research  training,  such  as  pediatric 
training  for  neurologists,  behavioral  science 
training  for  pedlatrlciana  etc.,  to  deal  with 
the  special  chUdhood  problems  (le..  congeni- 
tal disorders,  prematurity,  mental  retarda- 
tion) will  be  encouraged. 

In  the  reeearch  grant  area,  high  priority 
will  be  given  to  the  support  of  reeearch  in 
the  following  four  programs: 

1.  A  program  of  reeenrch  relating  to  pre- 
mature labor  and  the  derek^anent  <tf  pre- 
mature Infants.  The  problem  of  prcmatn- 
rity  is  intimately  related  to  the  occurrence 
of  mental  retardatloa. 


2.  A  program  on  the  biological  and  be- 
havioral factors  associated  with  the  men- 
tally retarded. 

3.  A  reeearch  program  eorrelatlng  the  In- 
terrelationships of  the  maternal  environ- 
ment, physical  environment,  the  placenta, 
and  the  fetus. 

4.  A  research  program  In  developmental 
pharmaco  logy . 

PlnaUy.  In  1964.  tiie  NICHD  wUi  Initiate 
the  development,  in  conjiinctlon  with  out- 
standing universities,  of  a  small  number  of 
major  centers  for  research  and  research 
training  In  human  developiaent.  Initially, 
theee  centers  will  provide  a  focus  for  the 
broadly  baaed  research  cmd  training  activi- 
ties involving  a  number  of  scientific  disci- 
plines. Emphasis  will  be  on  developmental 
abnormalities  that  result  In  mental  retarda- 
tion and  on  perinatal  biology. 

THE    KXPOBT    OW   THS    PEKSmCNT'S    PANEI. 

This  has  been  an  exciting  and  productive 
period  In  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  We  Immediately  acti- 
vated and  strengthened  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  Mental  Retardation  to  review 
all  the  Department's  programs.  We  helped 
set  In  motion  a  nationwide  search  for  the 
outstanding  persons  to  become  members  of 
the  President's  Panel  on  Mental  Retarda- 
tion. We  allocated  staff  to  work  with  Dr. 
Leonard  W.  Mayo  and  the  Panel  as  the  re- 
port evolved. 

Consequently,  we  were  ready  to  move 
ahead  when  the  Panel's  report  was  submit- 
ted to  the  President.  It  was  studied  Inten- 
sively by  Secretary  Celebrezze  and  by  all  the 
key  officials  in  the  Department. 

The  report  recommended  a  broad  attack 
on  all  aspects  of  the  problem  focusing  not 
only  on  research  in  specific  causes  of  mental 
retardation  but  on  root  problems  in  social, 
economic,  and  cultural  environments  which 
have  damaging  Impllcatlona.  Altogether, 
more  than  90  recommendations  were  nuule — 
nearly  all  of  them.  In  one  way  or  another, 
involving  responsibilities  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  EducaUon,  and  Welfare. 
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The  development  of  the  legislative  propos- 
als involved  a  tremendous  number  of  peo- 
ple— ^within  the  Department,  In  the  execu- 
tive branch,  in  Congress,  and  in  voluntary 
agencies.  But  within  a  matter  of  weeks  we 
had  welded  together  an  Interests  of  the  De- 
partment and  a  comprehensive  program  had 
been  developed  and  was  presented  to  the 
President  for  his  consideration. 

The  President's  ringing  call  for  action  In 
his  imprecedented  message  to  Congress  of 
February  5,  1963,  dealing  with  mental  re- 
tardation, the  progress  of  the  ensuing  legis- 
lation— theee  are  part  of  the  history  of 
19<J3,  a  most  significant  year  in  mental  re- 
tardation progress. 

And  now  new  pages  in  the  American  his- 
tory book  are  about  to  be  recorded — a  new 
story  of  better  prospects  for  the  millions  of 
men,  women,  and  children  who  are  mentally 
retarded. 

After  I  review  some  of  the  highlights  of 
the  new  program,  I  will  Introduce  to  you 
my  distinguished  colleagues  who  win  tell 
you  about  the  Impact  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram In  areas  of  their  epeclflc  concern — 
health,  education,  welfare,  and  vocational 
rehabilitation. 

S.      1876 — THX     HtLL-HAXEIS     BUX 

We  are  very  optimistic  about  the  passage 
of  the  Mental  Retardation  FaciliUes  Con- 
stmctlon  Act  of  1963,  S.  1576.  now  awaiting 
conference  action.  It  contains  four  naajor 
{u-ovisions: 

First.  granU  would  be  provided  for  the 
construction  of  centers  for  research  on  men- 
tal retardation  and  related  aspecU  of  human 
development.  This  would  be  a  program  to 
establish  at  first  three  and  eventually  several 
more  great  reeearch  centers  where  Interdis- 
ciplinary     collaboration      of      toveetlgBtore 
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would  cover  %  wide  range  of  8ubi«cU.  Up  to 
75  pcroant  FMl«nU  matchtng  funds  for  ft  cen- 
ter would  be  avalUble  within  tbe  total 
amount  ftuttaariawl  and  approprUted.  The 
ultlmat*  goal  of  tbU  research  effort  can  be 
•uted  simply  and  dramaUcaUy:  The  pre- 
Tentlon  of  mental  retardation. 

It  is  anticipated  that  In  the  new  research 
centers  there  would  be  interdisciplinary  col- 
laboration of  Investigators  working  In  such 
fields  as  genetics,  blochemtatry.  neurophysi- 
ology, brain  chemistry,  biology,  embryology, 
epidemiology,  virology,  neurology,  and  psy- 
chology. Their  efforts  would  range,  for  ex- 
ample, from  studies  seeking  a  greater  under- 
standing of  the  processes  in  cell  division  that 
cause  abnormalities  to  clarification  of  the 
effect  of  speciac  neurohormones  on  brain 
function  and  studies  of  the  effect  of  drugs  ' 
on  fetal  development. 

Second,  grants  would  also  be  provided  for 
the  construction  of  university-affiliated  fa- 
cilities for  the  mentally  retarded  which 
woiUd  (1)  provide,  as  nearly  as  practicable, 
a  full  range  of  inpatient,  and  outpatient 
services;  (2)  aid  in  demonstrating  provision 
of  specialised  services  for  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment, training,  or  care;  and  (3)  aid  in  the 
clinical  training  of  physicians,  and  other 
specialised  personnel  needed  for  research, 
diagnosis,  treatment,  training,  or  care. 

A  third  provision  calls  for  the  construe-   '. 
tlon  of  faculties  to  serve  the  menUUy  re- 
tarded.    This,  too,  would  be  a  program  to 
help  the  States  constrxict.  expand,  and  equip 
the   kind   of   community-oriented   facilities 
now  so  desperately  needed.    They  woiUd  be 
especially  designed  for  the  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment, education,  training,  or  custodial  care 
of    the  mentally  retarded.  Including  facU-  • 
Itlee  for  training  specialized  personnel.    And  I 
they  would  be  designed  to  meet  the  diverse 
and  rhw"g«"C  needs  of  the  mentaUy  retarded 
at  all  stages  In  their  lives — their  physical, 
mental,  social,  educational,  and  vocational 
needs.  j 

A  fourth  provision  of  8.  1676  would  provide 
a  special  program  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers of  the  mentaUy  retarded  and  other  hand- 
icapped children.  Becatise  of  a  lack  of 
qualified  teachers,  only  about  one-fourth  of 
our  IVi  million  school-age  mentally  re- 
tarded children  have  access  to  the  special 
education  they  need  if  they  are  to  progress. 
Altogether,  the  President's  panel  estimated. 
about  75.000  special  teachers  are  needed  to 
meet  the  distinctive  educational  problems  of 
the  mentally  retarded — and  at  present  we 
have  only  30.000  of  these  teachers. 

A  fifth  provision  also  would  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  us  to  reach  new  goals — one  that 
would  provide  fimds  for  research  and  dem- 
onstration projects  In  the  education  of 
mentally  retarded  and  other  handicapped 
children.  These  are  particularly  needed  In 
urban  slum  areas  and  in  depressed  rural 
areas. 

Culturally  deprived  children,  growing  up 
with  little  if  any  help  from  their  home  and 
neighborhood  environment,  must  look  to 
their  schools  for  the  help  they  need,  for  the 
hand-up  to  productive  lives  as  adults.  These 
children  need  all  the  help  our  society  can 
give  them — and  In  many  new  ways  we  are 
trying  to  improve  their  lot  and  help  them 
get  off  to  a  better  start  in  life.  But  the 
plight  of  a  child  who  la  both  culturally  de- 
prived and  mentally  retarded  is  particularly 
heartbreaking,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
research  and  demonstration  program  will 
give  us  new  Ixulghta  and  educational  goals. 

Let  us  all  hope  that  S.  1576  will  soon  be- 
come the  law  of  the  land,  for  this  nation- 
wide, three-pronged  drive  Involving  research, 
treatment,  and  education  would  represent  a 
tremendous  forward  thrust  In  our  efforts  to 
combat  mental  retardation. 

H.S.  TS44 — THZ  xnxs-Rxsxcorr  Bnx 

I  am  optimistic,  too.  about  the  passage  of 
the  Maternal  and  ChUd  Health  and  Mental 


Retardation  Planning  Amendments  of  1963. 
which  passed  the  House  on  August  27.  and 
are  now  pending  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Pinanoe.  These  amendments  contain  five 
proposals:  (1)  Grants  to  the  States  for  plan- 
ning comprehensive  action  to  combat  mental 
retardation;  (2)  project  grants  for  maternal 
and  Infant  care;  (3)  Increases  In  maternal 
and  child  health  services;  (4)  increases  In 
crippled  children's  services,  and  (5)  funds 
for  research  relating  to  these  last  two  pro- 
grams. 

The  proposal  to  provide  grants  to  the 
States  for  planning  comprehensive  action  to 
combat  mental  retardation  would  authorize 
a  one-time  appropriation  of  la.a  million  for 
grants  to  assist  the  States  to  plan  for  and 
take  other  steps  leading  to  comprehensive 
State  and  community  action  to  combat  men- 
tal retardation.  Such  grants  would  be  used 
to  determine  what  action  Is  needed  to  combat 
mental  retardation  In  the  State,  to  assess 
the  resources  available,  to  develop  public 
awareness  of  the  problem  and  of  the  need 
for  combating  It.  and  to  coordinate  State 
and  local  activities  relating  to  prevention, 
treatment,   and    amelioration. 

To  be  eligible  for  grants  a  State  would  be 
required,  among  other  provisions,  to  assure 
consideration  of  aJl  services  essential  to  plan- 
ning for  comprehensive  State  and  community 
action.  Including  those  In  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation, emplojrment,  rehabilitation,  welfare, 
health,  and  the  law,  and  services  provided 
through  community  programs  for  and  Insti- 
tutions for  the  mentally  retarded.  Grants 
would  be  awarded  on  a  selective  basis  to 
States  agencies  presenting  acceptable  pro- 
jxisals  for  this  broad  InterdlsclpUnary  pUn- 
nlng  activity. 

The  project  grants  for  maternity  and  In- 
fant care  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  carry  out 
a  5 -year  program  to  assist  the  States  and 
communities  In  providing  necessary  health 
care  to  prospective  mothers  who  are  unlikely 
to  receive  such  care,  either  because  they  are 
from  families  with  low  Income  or  for  other 
reasons.  These  grants  would  be  available 
to  the  State  health  agency  or,  with  the  con- 
sent of  such  agency,  to  the  health  agency  of 
any  political  subdivision  of  the  State.  The 
grant  would  not  exceed  75  percent  of  the  cost 
of  any  project. 

The  grants  would  enable  health  depart- 
ments to  provide  comprehensive  maternity 
care  to  selected  high-risk  patlenU  and  to 
improve  greatly  the  quality  and  adequacy 
of  care  for  these  mothers  and  their  babies 
by  paying  for  their  care  in  hospitals  equipped 
and  staffed  to  provide  services  of  high  qual- 
ity for  mothers  suffering  from  complications 
of  pregnancy. 

This  program  would  help  to  reduce  the 
Incidence  ot  mental  retardation  caused  by 
complications  associated  with  childbearlng. 
Of  paramount  Importance  would  be  efforts  to 
decrease  the  number  of  premature  births 
among  which  there  are  notably  larger  num- 
bers of  children  bom  with  handicapping 
conditions,  including  mental  retardation. 

Other  provisions  of  the  maternal  and  child 
health  amendments  would  be  a  raising  to 
»50  million  over  a  7-3rear  period  of  the  pres- 
ent 925  million  celling  op  both  the  maternal 
and  child  health  and  crippled  children's 
programs.  Additional  funds  vmder  these 
programs  would  support  more  services  to 
mentally  retarded  children.  The  bill  also 
would  provide  granU  for  research  relating 
to  maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled 
children's  services. 

TH«    VOCATIONAL    aXHABnjTATION    ACT    AJtlND- 
MKNT8  or    1  »S3 THK  HnX-OSBCN  BXIX 

The  amendments  to  the  Vocational  Reha- 
bllltotlon  Act  (8.  988,  HJl.  6194)  Include 
several  proposals  to  assist  In  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  additional  numbers  of  the  handi- 
capped to  productive  and  satisfying  lives.  Of 
particular  Intereet  to  tbe  field  of  mental  re- 
tardation Is  one  that  would  extend  the  pe- 


riod of  time  that  a  vocational  rehabilitation 
agency  would  be  allowed  to  establish  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  potential. 

In  the  case  of  mentally  retarded  persons 
and  other  persons  with  dlsabllitlea  especially 
designated  by  the  Secretary,  the  period  could 
be  extended  to  18  months.  During  this  time 
a  more  adequate  evaluation  of  the  real  capac- 
ity of  the  mentally  retarded  could  be  under- 
taken. Their  eligibility  for  more  and  com- 
plete help  toward  self-sufficiency  and  em- 
ployment could   be   determined. 

Another  amendment  to  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act  would  authorize  a  5-year 
program  involving  Federal  assistance  to  plan, 
build,  equip,  and  initially  staff  rehabllltatlou 
facilities  and  workshops. 

StJMMAKT 

These,  then,  are  the  highlights  of  the 
President's  bold  new  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  mental  retardation. 

As  we  embark  upon  our  Important  work 
now  and  in  the  years  ahead,  I  think  we  can- 
not emphasize  too  much  the  urgent  need 
that  we  coordinate  all  mental  retardation 
activities.  There  Is  need  at  all  levels  of 
government — local.  State,  and  Federal.  There 
Is  great  need  for  all  the  professions — ob- 
stetrics, pediatrics,  nexirology,  psychiatry,  ed- 
ucation, rehabilitation,  and  many  other  dis- 
ciplines to  define  their  own  roles  and  to  work 
together  to  contribute  most  effectively  to 
what  the  President's  panel  has  called  the 
continuum  of  services. 

And.  as  we  go  along,  let  us  do  everything 
we  possibly  can  to  generate  more  public 
awareness  and  Interest  In  the  problems  of 
mental  retardation.  Whenever  possible,  let's 
do  a  real  selling  job  not  only  on  o\ir  national 
program  but  on  the  problems  that  make  this 
program  a  necessity  for  America, 

How  many  p>eople,  do  you  think,  are  aware 
of  the  g^eat  variations  that  He  between  pro- 
found retardation  and  moderate  retardation? 
And  how  many  people  are  fully  aware  that  In 
many  ways,  the  mentally  retarded  require 
help  throughout  their  lives — through  chUd- 
hood,  adolescence,  adulthood,  and  old  age — 
that  their  special  needs  change  according  to 
their  age  and  degree  of  retardation.  And  the 
needs  are  many:  for  education,  rehabilitation, 
employment,  health,  legal  protection,  family 
and  residential  care,  and  a  variety  of  com- 
munity services. 

Let's  talk  about  these  things.  When  the 
true  dimensions  of  the  problem  are  fully 
understood,  when  the  opportunities  for  cre- 
ative and  rewarding  careers  In  this  field  are 
apparent,  we  will  be  In  a  better  position  to 
attract  bright  young  men  and  women  as 
teachers  and  other  professional  workers  so 
urgently  needed.  And  mentaUy  retarded 
people  wUl  undoubtedly  become  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  services  of  more  volunteer 
workers  In  communities  throughout  the  Na- 
tion.    They,  too,  are  needed. 

AnothMT  thing  that  needs  to  be  emphasized 
Is  that  mental  retardation  and  mental  illness 
In  moot  instances  are  separate  problems. 
There  is,  I  am  sure,  much  misunderstanding 
on  this  point,  and  we  are  making  every  effort 
to  make  the  difference  crystal  clear.  It 
would  benefit  our  efforts  to  combat  both 
mental  Ulness  and  mental  retardation  if  we 
can  get  more  general  public  understanding 
that  mental  iUness,  Involving  problems  of 
personality  and  behavioral  disorders,  usually 
manifests  Itself  In  young  and  older  adulU 
after  a  period  of  relatively  normal  develop- 
ment, whereas  mental  retardation  Is  usuaUy 
a  condition  resulting  from  prenatal  abnor- 
malities and  manifests  Itself  during  the  new- 
born or  early  childhood  period. 

There  Is  always  a  deficit  In  intellectual 
function  in  mental  retardation,  but  mental 
Illness  may  or  may  not  Involve  such  a  defect. 
If  there  is  such  an  Involvement.  It  Is  not  usu- 
aUy of  the  nature  and  degree  found  In  mental 
retardation. 

These  two  problems  are  related  In  that  they 
frequently  occur  in  the  same  patient  and 
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frequently  Involve  some  of  the  same  kinds  of 
professional  skills  to  diagnose  or  assist  the 
patient.  On  the  other  hand,  each  problem 
vdoes  occur  Independently  of  the  other,  and 
adequate  professional  skill  to  deal  with  one 
problem  does  not  assvire  competency  to  deal 
with  the  other.  The  ability  to  clearly  distin- 
guish between  these  problems  In  a  given  pa- 
tient and  deal  with  each  approprUtely  Is 
often  the  crux  of  good  care. 

What  we  have  been  able.  In  the  past,  to 
accomplish  for  the  mentally  retarded  Is  but 
prolog  to  the  great  accomplishments  we 
can  attain  In  the  years  ahead.  Let  us  ac- 
cept with  pride  and  humility  our  new  and 
more  responsible  roles  in  the  great  human 
drama  now  unfolding  as  our  society  em- 
barks upon  a  new  highroad  for  the  menteUy 
retarded. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again  the  vigorous 
determination  of  this  administration  to  find 
the  causes  of  mental  retardation,  to  advance 
programs  of  prevention,  and  to  provide  more 
and  better  services  to  all  mentally  retarded 
persons  and  their  families.  In  our  efforts, 
we  trust  that  councUs  and  associations  such 
as  yours  will  gain  encouragement  and  that 
your  hopes  will  in  turn  lend  strength  to  our 
determination  and  help  us  achieve  oxir  com- 
mon goals. 

These  goals  have  been  established,  and 
the  actions  necessary  to  attain  them  have 
been  painstakingly   measured   and  defined. 

Now  it  Is  up  to  all  who  care  about  the 
mentally  retarded  to  be  steadfast,  to  be  per- 
sistent— and  we  shall  be  successful. 


SHOULD  AMERICA'S  FARM  ABUN- 
DANCE SERVE  COMMUNISM  OR 
FREEDOM? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day in  a  short  statement  to  the  Senate, 
I  expressed  myself  as  having  grave  mis- 
givings about  the  wisdom  of  current  com- 
ments which  In  summary  say,  "since 
Canada  Is  supplying  Communist  Russia, 
Castro,  and  the  rest  of  the  Communist 
world  with  wheat,  why  should  not  the 
United  States  also  lift  its  self-imposed 
restrlctioi^  against  trading  with  the 
enemy  and  seek  to  make  a  profit  on  our 
surplus  food  stocks  by  selling  them  to 
Communist  countries?" 

Some  metropolitan  newsmen  and  com- 
mentators have  been  suggesting  that 
there  Is  a  great  demand  in  the  Farm  Belt 
to  ship  our  foodstuffs  to  Red  Russia  and 
Red  China.  They  have  tried  to  picture 
the  American  farmer  as  a  selfish  Shylock 
desiring  to  get  his  pound  of  flesh  while 
the  getting  is  good,  regardless  of  the  con- 
sequences to  peace  and  freedom.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  these  urbanized  re- 
porters and  edltorlalizers  take  another 
look  at  both  the  heart  and  the  heartland 
of  the  United  States. 

Our  farmers  recognize  the  Inconsist- 
ency of  a  free  world  policy  whereby  we 
alone  attempt  to  blockade  the  Commu- 
nist world  and  refrain  from  supplying 
it  with  the  sinews  of  war — one  of  the 
most  important  of  which  Is  still  an  abun- 
dance of  food — but  they  expect  some- 
thing better  from  our  President  and  our 
State  Department  than  a  capitulation  to 
greedy  motives  that  induces  some  of  our 
allies  to  play  for  the  quick  profit  instead 
of  to  plan  for  the  ultimate  success  and 
security  of  freedom.  They  expect  posi- 
tive leadership  from  high  places  in  Amer- 
ica which  will  induce  our  friends  in  the 
free  world  to  follow  our  example  In  re- 
straint of  trade  to  Communist  countries. 


In  other  words  ttiey  expect  the  United 
States  to  lead  the  world  rather  than  to 
follow  every  wrong  policy  practiced  by 
our  associates.  Appeasement  of  com- 
munism will  bring  no  better  dividends 
for  peace  and  freedom  today  than  it  did 
to  Chamberlain  and  the  free  world  while 
appeasing  Hitler  and  Nazi  Germany. 
Certainly  all  the  lessons  of  recent  history 
cannot  have  been  forgotten  by  President 
Kennedy,  Secretary  Freeman,  and  Sec- 
retary Rusk. 

There  was  an  era  of  our  American  his- 
tory when  the  International  bankers  of 
New  York  and  the  manufacturers  of 
munitions  were  described  as  America's 
"merchants  of  death."  They  were  ac- 
cused at  times  of  putting  their  desire  for 
personal  gain  smd  temporary  profits 
above  the  desire  to  protect  America  from 
war  and  to  preserve  continuing  peace 
and  freedom.  It  Is  most  refreshing, 
therefore,  to  note  In  the  September  23 
issue  of  Barron's  Financial  Weekly  a 
front  page  editorial  in  opposition  to  the 
i-esumption  of  American  trade  with  the 
Communist  bloc.  It  Is  headed  "Trade 
With  the  Bear?"  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  Barron's  Financial  WeAly, 

Sept.  23,  1 968] 

Tradi  WrrH  th«  Beak? — Ii*   Dealimg  With 

Moscow,  THE  UNim)  States  Must  Not  Sell 

Frextom  Bhost 

Ottawa  last  week  sent  economic  and  polit- 
ical shock  waves  around  the  globe  by  join- 
ing Moscow  In  one  of  the  largest  grain  trans- 
actions on  record.  By  next  July,  the  Domin- 
ion promised  to  deliver  at  Its  ports  228  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat  and  flour,  valued  at 
$500  million.  The  Soviets.  In  turn,  agreed  to 
make  payment  In  dollars;  they  also  under- 
took to  ship  the  grain,  some  to  their  bearded 
comrade  in  Cuba,  the  bulk  to  their  home- 
land. For  Canada,  which  In  recent  years 
has  sold  large  amouts  of  wheat  to  Red  China, 
the  latest  deal — If  the  Russians  honor  Its 
terms — represented  a  giant  step  toward 
closing  the  gap  between  Imports  and  exports. 
Por  the  United  States,  sitting  on  a  huge  sur- 
pltis  of  wheat  and  pondering  Its  balance-of- 
payments  dilemma.  It  appeared  to  open 
sweeping  new  commercial  vistas.  Before 
the  week  was  out.  many  an  Influential  voice 
was  raised.  In  the  Senate  and  elsewhere,  urg- 
ing that  this  country  also  step  up  its  trade 
with  the  l>ear. 

The  commercial  pro^>ect8  are  glittering. 
Before  embarking  on  any  such  course,  how- 
ever, the  administration  should  think  long 
and  hard.  For  tbe  Russian  purchase  of 
grain  Is  a  momentous  develc^ment  indeed. 
To  begin  with,  despite  the  glowing  eyewit- 
ness accounts  of  recent  naive  Western  visi- 
tors (including  some  who  should  have  known 
better).  It  is  a  sorry  commentary  on  the 
state  of  Soviet  farming.  Historically  an  ex- 
porter of  wheat,  the  U.SB11.  has  been  com- 
pelled to  seek  Its  bread  from  those  whom  It 
has  threatened  to  bury.  Moreover,  the 
Kremlin's  bitter  harvest — the  fifth  in  a  row 
by  the  way — demonstrates  once  again  that 
no  matter  how  rich  a  nation's  resources.  Its 
agriculture  can  flourish  only  In  a  free  cli- 
mate. Finally,  if  the  United  States  decides 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  Its  enemies,  it  should 
at  least  be  hardheaded  enough  to  exact  a 
heavy  political  price.  In  the  global  strug- 
gle between  freedom  and  slavery,  gold  or 
dollars  are  Inadequate  coin. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Soviet  plight  is 
dramatieed  by  the  Impact  which  it  has  had 


upon  world  markets.  Wheat  and  rye  futurea 
on  the  Chicago  board  of  trade  moved  up 
strongly  last  week  In  the  belief  that  ear- 
marking so  much  of  the  Dominion  supply 
may  open  other  export  outlets  to  U.S.  grain. 
Ship  charter  rates  rose  almost  overnight  by 
as  much  as  one-fourth,  brightening  the  out- 
look of  tramp  operators  In  Britain.  Holland, 
Scandinavia  and  Greece.  The  Canadians, 
for  their  part,  are  likely  to  find  the  capacity 
of  their  flour  mills  taxed,  the  tral5c  load  of 
their  railroads  doubled  and  port  and  stor- 
age facilities  tied  up  for  months  to  come. 
The  most  awkward  bottlenecks  of  all  will 
probably  show  up  when  the  flood  of  wheat 
begins  to  pour  Into  the  US.S.R.  For  that 
country's  raU  network  Is  geared  mainly  to 
handle  domestic  traffic;  its  milling  facilities 
are  located  moetly  at  Interior  points,  close 
to  farming  areas.  When  the  Communists 
start  shuttling  cargoes  of  wheat  to  and  fro, 
something  is  bound  to  give.  As  to  the  quid 
pro  quo,  never  before  has  the  Kremlin  had 
to  pay  for  food  Imports  on  such  a  scale — a 
fact  which  the  London  gold  market  already 
has  begun  to  reflect. 

That  the  news  of  the  Soviet  Union's  stag- 
gering shortfall  came  as  such  a  bolt  from  the 
blue  reflects  little  credit  on  many  a  suppxised 
expert  In  the  United  States,  or  on  Washing- 
ton officialdom.  Jtist  6  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Roe- 
well  Oarst,  breeder  of  hybrid  com.  onetime 
host  to  Premier  Khrushchev  and  frequent 
visitor  to  the  U.SB11.,  asserted  that  since 
1955  Communist  farmers  had  cut  the  lead  cA 
their  U.S.  counterparts  from  80  years  to  a 
mere  8.  "TTie  world,"  he  said,  "may  be  star- 
tled at  the  crop  yields  in  eastern  Europe 
this  year."  Secretary  Freeman,  no  critic  of 
the  managed  farm  economy,  on  his  recent 
return  from  an  18-day  tour  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  concluded  brightly  that  "total  pro- 
duction has  risen  considerably.  They  have 
the  ability  to  feed  their  people."  Days  later 
came  the  bombshell  of  the  Canadian  deal. 

The  notable  intelligence  failure  suggests 
that  Agriculture  Department  ofllclals  com- 
prehend the  evidence  of  their  own  eyes  no 
better  than  they  do  the  true  roots  of  produc- 
tive capacity,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 
The  truth  Is  that  Soviet  agrlcultxire  U  badly, 
and  chronically,  undernourished.  Even  Nl- 
klta  Khrushchev,  who  year  after  year  prom- 
ises his  people  that  food  shortages  soon  will 
be  a  thing  of  the  past,  complains  that  his 
underlings  are  proving  inefflclent  and  urges 
all  thoee  who  till  the  soil  to  redouble  their 
efforts.  To  be  sure,  this  year's  crops  were  set 
back  by  sxunmer  weather  which,  even  by  Rus- 
sian standards,  was  unusually  hot  and  dry. 
Yet  far  more  significant  were  mismanage- 
ment and  misdirected  energies,  the  hallmark 
of  communism.  t 

The  Premier's  exhortations  for  an  all-out 
drive  to  Improve  production  down  on  the 
farm  will  yield  Mttle  fruit  until  the  faithful 
party  members  In  charge  learn  a  few  things 
about  modem  agriculture.  Much  of  Mos- 
cow's farm  machinery,  for  instance,  today  Is 
idle  for  lack  of  spare  parts.  The  Soviets,  too, 
still  are  notoriously  backward  in  the  output 
and  use  of  fertilizers.  Nor  have  they  kept 
pace  with  the  growing  DB.  practice  of  using 
ground  water  and  portable  cystems  of  alu- 
minum and  plastic  pipe  to  irrigate  individual 
farms.  What  the  Soviet  man  with  the  hoe 
lacks,  above  all.  Is  the  education  and  Initia- 
tive of  his  American  counterpart,  and  ag- 
gressive manufacturers  and  salesmen  to  tell 
him  what  technical  ingenuity  has  wrought 
for  his  beneflt.  American  farming.  In  short, 
is  a  vital  part  of  the  free  enterprise  system; 
the  Soviet  version  i«  Just  another  deadly  as- 
pect of  a  sterile  slave  society. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  West  clearly 
has  the  superior  bargaining  power.  Yet 
thoee  Industrialists,  Cabinet  ofllcers,  and  Con- 
gressmen who  last  week  caned  on  America 
to  be  realistic  about  "changed  world  condi- 
tions" apparently  are  quite  willing  to  yield 
that  advantage  without  seeking  a  quid  pro 
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quo.  The  ImpuUive  Senator  HoMFHBrr, 
Democrat,  of  l«inne«)U.  wa«  the  first  to  urge 
that  the  Dnitad  State*  revlae  lU  •  outdatad" 
nporx,  polldea.  Senator  McGoviaN.  D«no- 
cxat.  ot  South  Dakota,  promptly  echoad  hU 
■entlmenU:  "We  deaperately  need  to  broaden 
our  market*,  and  thla  la  an  opportunity  to 
do  so."  On  both  sides  ot  the  aisle,  other 
leglsUtora  (a  majority  from  wheatgrowlng 
States)  took  up  the  cry.  Barron's  emphaU- 
eally  illnstTowi  IX  this  country  wanU  to  do 
bualnese  with  the  Communists.  In  grain  or 
Id  any  other  commodity.  It  should  InsUt  on 
getting  something  of  value  In  return— the 
rasing  of  the  Berlin  waU  for  example,  or  the 
eracuatton  of  Red  troops  from  Cuba.  Ad- 
flrewing  himself  to  a  different  question.  Sen- 
ator OoL,DWAT«a.  Republican,  of  Arizona. 
sUted  the  principle  eloquently:  "The  argu- 
ment Impressea  me,  and  I  share  with  those 
who  made  It,  a  bewUderment  at  why  It  aids 
freedom  to  salve  the  wounds  of  tyranny." 

More  than  a  century  ago,  certain  basic 
differences  between  the  contraating  ways  of 
life  were  pointed  up  with  uncanny  pre- 
science by  that  keen  observer,  Alexis  de 
TocquevUle:  "The  American  battles  the  ob- 
stacles of  nature:  the  Ruaelan  those  of  man. 
The  f<Mrmer  oombaU  the  wilderness  and 
•aTSBery;  the  latter,  clvUlzatlon  with  aU  Its 
Implements.  Amarlcan  conquesU  are  won 
with  the  laborer's  plowshare:  the  Russian 
trliunphs  with  the  soldier's  sword.  To  at- 
tain his  ends,  the  American  relies  upon  per- 
sonal Interest  and  allows  free  scope  to  the 
ungvilded  energy  and  commonsenae  of  In- 
dividuala.  The  Rxissian  somehow  ooncen- 
Uates  the  power  of  society  in  one  man. 
The  method  of  the  former  Is  freedom;  of 
the  Utter,  servitude. "  Surely  this  critical 
moment  in  history  U  no  time  for  Ameri- 
cana, in  pursuit  of  a  quick  dollar,  to 
strengthen  the  cause  of  servitude  and  betray 
the  freedom  which  is  their  birthright. 

B4r.  MUNDT.     But.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  not  only  Barron's  Financial  Weekly 
which  now  sounds  a  stem  note  of  cau- 
tion to  those  who  would  engage  us  in  a 
race  with  the  free  world  to  see  which 
nation  might  most  effectively  stoke  the 
fires  of  wskT  and  supply  Communist  Rus- 
sia and  China  with  the  supplies  they 
most  badly  need.    Prom  the  very  hearts 
of  America's  farm  belt  an  editorial  ap- 
peared last  week  in  a  newspaper  dedi- 
cated to  our  farming  interests  and  serv- 
ing  a  great  farming  population  which 
carried    the    self-explanatory    heading, 
"No  Juatlflcatlon  for  Selling  Wheat  to 
Russia  or  Bloc  Nations."    It  was  written 
by  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Daily  Plains- 
man of  Huron,  8.  Dak.,  a  great  newspa- 
per published  in  the  tradition  of  a  grea^ 
newspaper  family  in  our  State.    It  ap-* 
peared  under  a  two-column  heading  on 
the  editorial  page  of  the  September  20 
issue  of  the  DaUy  Plainsman.    I  ask  that 
this  editorial  also  appear  in  the  body 
of  the  Rbcobo  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
There   being   no  objection,   the   edi* 
torial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th* 
RxcoKo,  as  follows: 
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(From  the  Huron  (S.  Dak.)  Plainsman,  Sepi 
30,  1963] 
Mo  JusTiFiCATioif  »oa  SaLLiNO  Whiat  to  I 
Btthi*  oa  Bux;  Nations  I 

Some  may  turn  to  the  Holy  Bible  for  justl*- 
flcatlon  of  the  sale  of  wheat  by  the  Unite* 
States  to  Russia  and  the  Soviet  bloc  na- 
tions— "If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him." 
Others  consider  the  prospect  of  such  salee 
In  terms  of  hard  dollars,  dollars  which  thte 
United  States  sorely  needs  In  the  face  of  a 
deteriorating  balance-of-paymenta  plcturei: 
The  deficit  for  1962  waa  $2.2  blUlon  and,  ajfc 


the  current  rate,  the   balance-of-payments 
deficit  Is  »3.2  billion  annuaUy. 

And  then  there  are  those  who  shout  that 
the  United  States  should  not  help  mend  the 
Soviets'  AchlUes*  heel— when  Khrushchev 
has  declared  "I  will  bviry  you." 

Agrlcultiu-e  Is  the  admitted  No.  1  prob- 
lem that  has  confronted  Nlklta  Khru- 
shchev since  he  took  over  as  master  of  the 
Communist  world  a  decade  ago. 

This  same  problem  la  also  given  as  one 
of  the  reasons  Khrushchev  has  sought  the 
test  ban  treaty. 

Russia  needs  a  breather  in  lU  drive  to 
military  supremacy.  It  needs  a  breather  to 
devote  a  greater  portion  of  Its  national  re- 
soxu-ces  to  domestic  needs — and  certainly  the 
greatest  domestic  need  Is  food. 

Harrison  Salisbury,  a  New  York  Times 
Russian  affairs  expert,  wrote  after  a  study 
of  the  Soviet  agriculture  last  year: 

"On  the  domestic  front.  Mr.  Khrushchev 
has  one  great  weakness— the  failure  to  solve 
the  Soviet  food  problem.  Despite  his  most 
energetic  efforts  and  the  Investment  of  enor- 
mous funds,  energy  and  time,  Soviet  agricul- 
ture has  not  responded.  There  are  periodic 
meat  queues,  milk  shortages  and  egg 
famines." 

Under  Khrushchev's  7-year  plan  for  agri- 
culture, unveiled  In  1958.  agriculture  pro- 
duction was  to  rise  70  percent  by  1966.  To 
meet  this  schedule,  production  should  have 
risen  20  percent  by  1961. 

But  what  has  really  happened  on  the 
Russian  farms  since  1958? 

The  1961  and  1962  wheat  harvests  in  Rus- 
sia were  115  million  tons,  up  from  the  100 
million  tons  harvested  In  1969  and  1960. 
Indications  are,  according  to  Department  of 
Agrlcultvu-e  estimates,  that  less  than  100 
million  tons  wlU  be  harvested  this  year.  If 
this  is  an  accurate  estimate,  then  It  means 
that  for  5  consecutive  years  the  Soviets  have 
had  poor  harvests.  The  last  good  crop  year 
was  in  1958  when  the  harvest  was  125  mil- 
lion tons. 

The  flutter  over  prospective  sale  of  wheat 
to  Russia  came  about  after  Canada  an- 
nounced this  week  a  half -billion-dollar  sale 
of  wheat  to  Russia.  Canada  will  sell  to 
Russia  over  a  3-year  period  198  million 
bushels  of  wheat  and  the  flour  equivalent 
of  29.5  million  bushels.  The  Russians  In 
turn  will  ship  to  that  thorn  In  the  side  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Cuba,  16.5  million 
bushels. 
Jolly  good  friends  those  Canadians  are. 
One  of  the  ridiculous  factors  about  this 
talk  of  selling  wheat  to  the  Russians  is 
that  no  query  has  been  received  by  the 
United  States  about  such  trade.  Is  is  pos- 
sible that  this  deal,  which  the  New  Frontier 
can  be  expected  to  start  promoting.  Is  a 
part  of  a  plan  by  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion to  get  the  Russians  out  of  Cuba  before 
the  1964  elections?  There  la  a  rumor  In 
Washington  that  Kennedy  and  his  New 
Frontiersmen  are  considering  a  $10  billion 
loan  to  the  Russians  (with  doubtful  repay- 
ment) m  exchange  for  the  removal  of  Soviet 
troops  from  the  Caribbean  before  November 

1964. 

Trouble  on  the  farms  In  Russia — and  un- 
derproduction or  hunger  means  trouble  on 
the  farms — Is  trouble  for  Khrushchev. 
Htmger  dims  Khrushchev's  popularity  and 
darkens  the  enthusiasm  for  communism. 
The  roly-poly  Russian  leader  himself  has 
said:     "A   dry   spoon    scrapes   the   tongue.'' 

Khrushchev  has  some  problems  to  fxilflll — 
promises  he  made  to  the  peasants  and  the 
city  folks — about  what  Russians  would  be 
eating  In  the  1960's.  These  promises  have 
sounded  hollow  to  the  Russians  who  must 
pay  allegiance  to  Khrushchev— Russians  who 
have  learned  to  depend  upon  a  bread  and 
potatoes  diet. 

In  1958  Khruahchev  boasted  that  by  1970 
the  average  Russian  would  have  50  percent 
more    food    than   the   average   American — a 


boast  that,  based  on  Soviet  agricultural  ac- 
complishments In  the  past  6  years,  makes 
Khrushchev  look  like  a  phony  braggart. 

But  what  better  way  to  increase  Khru- 
shchev's popularity  with  his  people,  what 
better  way  to  Inject  new  life  Into  the  Soviet 
citizenry's  acceptance  of  communism,  than 
to  help  fill  their  stomachs? 

Observers  of  the  Soviet  agrlcult\iral  scene 
have  said  that  the  real  reason  the  farm  prob- 
lem has  been  chronic  In  Russia  Is  that  not 
enough  capital  Investment  has  been  directed 
to  the  farms. 

Edward  Crankshaw,  British  commentator 
on  Soviet  affairs,  wrote  In  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  about  a  year  ago:  "Not 
enough  capital  Investment  has  gone  Into 
agriculture,  either  In  cash  or  In  brains.  And 
the  reason  for  this  Is  that  It  cannot  be 
spared.  It  Is  needed  for  other  things — above 
all,  the  development  of  Russia's  war  econ- 
omy." 

And  Is  there  any  reason  to  think  that  in 
12  months  things  have  changed?  Does  the 
signing  of  the  test  ban  treaty,  which  pos- 
sibly may  become  the  loop  that  will  go 
around  the  free  worlds  defense  neck.  Indi- 
cate a  lessening  of  defense  preparation  in 
Russia? 

Khrushchev  needs  food  to  satisfy  the  peo- 
ple. He  needs  food  to  get  maximum  per- 
formance from  his  industrial  workers — for 
can  an  undernourished  worker  maintain  the 
tempo  of  a  modern-day  producUon  line? 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  Russians 
have  veered  from  their  20-year  plan  which 
places  emphasis  on  the  production  of  steel, 
coal,  and  oU,  all  necessary  to  wage  war. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Russians  have 
reduced  their  headlong  drive  for  space  su- 
premacy. And  there  U  no  evidence  that  the 
agriculture  sector  of  the  Soviet  economy  Is 
receiving  the  capital  nor  brains  to  make  It 
produce  what  U  needed  for  a  fuUy  powerful 

nation. 

Khrushchev  has  some  of  the  fates  of  na- 
ture against  him  when  It  comes  to  solving 
the  agriculture  problem.  The  greater  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  504  million  acres  of 
tUled  land  lies  farther  north  than  Nova 
Scotia.  In  areas  of  Russia  where  the  grow- 
ing season  Is  long,  moisture  Is  Insufficient; 
and  In  areas  where  moisture  is  sufficient,  the 
growing  season  Is  short.  Russian  farmers 
are  lucky,  observers  say,  to  get  two  bumpei 
crops  out  of  five  plantings. 

With  such  an  unpredictable  agriculture, 
Khrmhchev  and  his  friends  In  the  Presidium 
certainly  welcome  the  Canadian  gesture— 
the  sale  of  wheat. 

Three  midwest  Senators— Senator  Gxoroe 
McGovxBN.  Senator  Hubtbt  H.  Httmphret 
of  Minnesota  and  Senator  Milton  R.  Yoxmc 
of  North  Dakota— all  urged  this  week  a  new 
look  at  US.  policy  on  wheat  exports  to 
Russia. 

•Tm  for  feeding  the  people,  even  U  they 
read  Karl  Marx, "  Humphbkt  said. 

With  the  Canadians  and  the  Australians 
already  selling  to  the  SovleU  and  their  bloc 
nations,  the  argtmients  runs  that  the  United 
States  might  as  well  get  a  chunk  of  the 
wheat  business. 

But  to  It  right,  when  the  United  States  la 
footing  the  bulk  of  the  defense  bill  for  all 
of  the  free  world,  that  allies  like  Ca^jada  and 
Australia  should  undercut  the  defense  effort 
with  wheat  salee  to  the  Communists? 

Proponenu  of  the  sale  of  wheat  argue 
that  the  sale  of  wheat  has  no  bearing  on  the 
defense  efforU  of  either  the  free  or  Soviet 
world,  but  thU  argument  Is  hardly 
acceptable. 

No  nation  ever  fought  a  war  on  an  empty 
stomach.  Russia  would  be  lU-prepared  to 
fight  a  war  with  Its  food  problems.  If  the 
United  States  helps  fill  those  RussUn  and 
bloc  nation  stomachs,  then  our  enemies  can 
only  be  stronger. 

Dealing  with  the  Russians  and  their  bloc 
friends  would  be  an  easy  way  to  solve  two 
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pressing  problems  facing  the  New  Frontier — 
the  problem  of  farm  surpluses,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  dollar  deflciencles  In  the  world  trade. 
But  this  expedient  solution  would  certainly 
be  costly  to  the  freedom  and  security  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Western  World  In  the 
long  run. 

DEATH  OP  SENATOR  KEFAUVER— 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
mayor  and  Board  of  City  Commissioners 
of  Fargo — North  Dakota's  largest  city — 
recently  adopted  a  resolution  expressing 
their  heartfelt  sympathy  at  the  untimely 
passing  of  Senator  Estes  Kefauver. 

As  Mayor  Lashkowitz  said  in  bis 
letter: 

We,  here  In  Fargo.  N.  Dak.,  felt  particu- 
larly close  to  Senator  Kefauver  because  of 
bis  many  visits  over  the  years  In  which  he 
established  strong  and  enduring  friendships. 
We  also  recall  with  deep  appreciation  the 
efforts  that  he  exerted  In  behalf  of  our  city 
ir.  1957  when  our  community  was  stricken 
with  the  great  tornado  disaster  that  year. 

Mayor  Lashkowitz  went  on  to  say  in  his 
letter  transmitting  the  resolution: 

Senator  Kefauver  has  left  an  indelible  mark 
upon  those  who  were  privileged  to  know  him. 
American  history  will  record  him  as  one  of 
the  genuine  humanitarians  of  our  time,  a 
man  who  placed  principle  above  political 
expediency  In  all  of  his  public  actions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Dkath  or  SxNATOR  KrPAUVEB — Resolution 

President  Lashkowitz  offered  the  following 
resolution  and  moved  its  adoption: 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Board  of  City  Com- 
missioners of  the  City  of  Fargo: 

"Whereas  the  Honorable  Estes  Kefauver. 
distinguished  senior  UJ3.  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  has  passed  on  to  his 
eternal  rest,  unexpectedly  shocking  and  sad- 
dening the  entire  Nation  and  freemen  every- 
where; and 

"Whereas  the  Honorable  Estes  Kefauver, 
during  his  Ufetlme,  dlsUngulshed  himself  as 
the  foremost  fighter  for  good  clean  govern- 
ment and  was  renown  as  a  fighter  for  the 
rights  of  the  Individual  human  being  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  or  creed;  and 

"Whereas  the  Honorable  Estes  Kefauver 
waged  a  courageous  lifelong  battle  against  In- 
justice and  human  suffering  and  fought  con- 
tinually for  a  better  society  for  all  mankind; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Honorable  Estes  Kefauver. 
during  the  course  of  his  distinguished  career 
visited  the  city  of  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  on  many 
occasions  and  had  earned  the  admiration,  re- 
6p>ect,  and  friendship  of  many  citizens  of  our 
city  Including  Mayor  Herschel  Lashkowitz, 
who  In  1952  earnestly  fought  to  advance  Sen- 
ator Kefauver  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  received  the  Honorable  Estes 
Kefauver  at  a  historic  gathering  In  the  Red 
River  Valley  near  Buxton,  N.  Dak.,  at  which 
nearly  30,000  people  were  In  attendance,  at 
which  time  Senator  Kefauver  convinced  the 
people  of  this  area  of  his  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  our  problems  and  of  his  deep 
Interest  and  concern  for  the  well-being  of 
this  area;  and 

"Whereas  In  the  year  1967,  Senator  Estes 
Kefauver  earnestly  and  devotedly  took  the 
floor  of  the  UjS.  Senate  championing  the 
cause  of  disaster-stricken  Fargo  In  Its  re- 
covery efforts  following  the  tornado  disaster 
of  1967;  and 


"Whereas  Senator  Estes  Kefauver  at  all 
times  responded  to  the  needs  of  those  In  dis- 
tress wherever  the  call  may  emanate  and 
served  nobly,  courageously,  and  at  great 
sacrifice  to  his  own  health  and  personal  com- 
fort: and 

"Whereas  it  is  the  considered  feeling  of  the 
Fargo  City  Commission  that  Estes  Kefauver 
has  earned  himself  a  secure  niche  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  covmtry  as  a  great  American 
statesman  who  served  his  beloved  Nation  and 
the  cause  of  mankind  with  rare  devotion  and 
was  indeed  the  very  embodiment  of  the 
essence  of  American  patriotism  and  was 
rightfully  recognized  as  a  friend  of  all  man- 
kind In  the  continuing  htunan  struggle  for 
a  better  society  for  each  and  every  Individ- 
ual human  being  no  matter  where  he  lives: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  Fargo  City  Commis- 
sion does  hereby  express  their  deep  and  pro- 
found sorrow  and  sadness  upon  the  untime- 
ly passing  of  that  great  American  statesman, 
the  Honorable  Estes  Kefauver,  who  had  en- 
deared himself  to  the  p>eople  of  this  area  and 
the  city  of  Fargo  by  his  many  acts  of  friend- 
ship and  loyalty  as  manifested  throughout 
the  years;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  this  expression  of  sorrow 
upon  the  passing  of  our  beloved  friend,  the 
Honorable  Estes  Kefauver,  be  spread  upon 
the  permanent  minutes  of  the  Fargo  City 
Commission,  and  that  certified  copies  be  for- 
warded to  the  family  of  our  dear  friend,  the 
Honorable  Estes  Kefauver.  and  that  copies 
be  furnished  to  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  the  congressional  delegation  of 
the  State  of  North  Dakota  for  Introduction 
Into  the  Congressional  Record,  and  also  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Termessee  and 
the  two  U.S.  Senators  from  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  with  the  request  that  this  resolu- 
tion be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Legislature  and  the  press,  radio,  and 
television  of  the  State  of  Tennessee." 

Second  by  McCannel.  On  the  vote  being 
taken  on  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  Commissioners  Markey,  Oakey. 
Lashkowitz,  and  McCannel  all  voted  aye. 

Absent  and  not  voting:  Commissioner 
Hagen. 

The  acting  vice  president  declared  the  res- 
olution to  have  been  duly  passed  and 
adopted. 

HxascBKL  Lashkowitz, 
Mayor  and  President,  Board  of  City  Com- 
missioners, Fargo.  N.  Dak. 

Attest: 

IC  O.  PRKliaTAD, 

Deputy  City  Aitditor. 


ORGANIZAITON  AND  OPERATION  OP 
THE  SENATE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Talmadce],  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  appeared  on  the 
NBC-TV  Network  Show,  "Today."  In  a 
very  fine  and  lively  fashion  they  dis- 
cussed the  organization  and  operation  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  the  committee  assign- 
ments and  the  seniority  system.  Their 
timely  discussion  is  worthy  indeed  and 
should  have  wider  circulation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  these  remarks  be  Inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord as  In  the  morning  hour. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Organization  and  Operation  or  the  Senate 

Hugh  Downs.  The  VJB.  Senate  has  re- 
peatedly been  described  aa  the  most  exclu- 
sive club  In  the  world — In  fact,  to  some  It  is 
known  as  the  club,  or  the  Inner  sanctum. 
Last  February,  Pennsylvania's  Democratic 
senator  Joseph  Clark  roee  on  the  Senat« 


floor  to  denounce  this  group.  He  defined  it 
as  the  biptutisan  Southern  Democratic 
Republican  and  conservative  coalition,  which 
he  alleged  ran  the  Senate — he  called  It  the 
establishment.  The  Senate  establishment,  he 
said,  is  almost  the  antithesis  of  democracy, 
what  might  be  called  a  self-perpetuating 
oligarchy.  Well,  some  of  Senator  Clark's 
colleagues  insisted  the  establishment  exists 
only  in  the  mind  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania— and  not  in  reality. 

Georgia's  Senator  Herman  Talmadge  takes 
this  stand,  and  our  Washington  correspond- 
ent. Martin  Agronsky.  has  asked  Senator 
Clark  and  Senator  Talmadge  to  examine  the 
establishment  concept  for  us  this  morning. 
Martin? 

Mr.  Ageonskt.  Good  morning,  Hugh. 
Senator  Talmadge.  let's  begin  with  your 
examination  of  the  establishment.  Does  It 
exist — or  how  do  you  think  of  It? 

Senator  Talmadge.  No,  It  doesnt  exist. 
It  reminds  me  of  an  old  song  or  poem  that 
I  heard  many  years  ago — "The  other  day 
upon  the  stair,  I  saw  a  man  who  wasn't 
there;  he  wasn't  there  again  today — gee,  how 
I  wish  he  would  go  away." 

Of  course,  we  have  100  Members  of  the 
Senate.  We're  all  paid  the  same  salary.  We 
have  the  Eame  opportunity  to  speak;  we 
have  the  same  opportunity  to  vote;  we  have 
the  same  opportunity  to  make  motions,  and 
every  Senator  has  an  equal  voice  In  the  Sen- 
ate. Now  that's  not  to  mean  that  some  Sen- 
ators do  not  have  more  Influence  than  others. 
The  Senate,  of  course.  Is  like  everything  else. 
The  more  yoxir  Judgment  or  your  Integrity 
Is  respected,  the  longer  your  length  of  serv- 
ice, the  greater  your  knowledge — that  Sena- 
tor Is  likely  to  be  more  Influential  than  the 
Senator  who  has  been  there  a  very  short  pe- 
riod of  time.  And  I  would  suspect  that  It 
varies  from  issue  to  Issue.  In  the  Senate, 
for  Instance,  perhaps  Chairman  Fulbright 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  would 
probably  be  the  most  influential  Senator  with 
reference  to  treaties.  I  would  suspect 
that  Senator  Russell  would  be  the  most 
influential  Senator  with  reference  to  matters 
relating  to  the  armed  servlcee.  And  to  mat- 
ters relating  to  urban  affairs  in  the  cities,  I 
would  suspect  that  our  friend  here.  Senator 
Clark,  Is  one  of  the  most  influential  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

Senator  Claek.  Herman.  I'm  Interested  at 
what  you  say.  and  of  course,  needless  to  say, 
I  disagree  with  It.    I'm  reminded  of  what 
Paul  EtoucLAS  said  about  the  establishment. 
He  reminded  us  of  the  medieval  king  who 
was  said  to  have  a  very  fine  suit  of  clothes, 
and  everybody  was  supposed  to  say  to  the 
king.    "My.    what    a    magnificent    suit    of 
clothes."    One  day  a  UtUe  boy  stood  up  and 
said.  "Why  the  king  is  naked — he  hasnt  got 
any  clothes  on  at  all."    And  I  feel  that  way 
about  the  establishment.     When  you  give  it 
visibility,   it   becomes   clear   that    It   exleta. 
Who  Is  It — It's  largely  the  chairmen  of  the 
most  Important  committees,  all  Democrats, 
of  course,  and  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
bers— the  senior  members.    They  come  pretty 
close  to  rtmning  the  important  committees 
of     the     Senate — Appropriations.     Finance. 
Armed  Services.  Foreign  RelaUons.     They're 
losing   their    control,   because    through   the 
DemocraUc  steering  committee,  which  makes 
the  committee  assignments,  and  the  Repub- 
lican committee  on  committees  which  makes 
the  assignments  of  the  Republican  Senators, 
they  can  put  their  dwindling  troops  wher« 
theyll  think  they'll  do  the  most  good,  but 
they  haven't  got  enough  strength  any  more 
to  control  all  of  the  committees,  so  those  of 
us  who  are  Kennedy  men.  <»•  UberaU.  and 
there  are  some  fine  liberals  in  the  Republi- 
can Party,  are  graduaUy  creeping  up  on  the 
establishment,  and  taking  over. 

But  it  still  rules  the  roost  In  those  im- 
portant areas  where  It  can  kill  the  program 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
through    its    undemocratic    action,    which 
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iKnores  party  plaUonna.  which  to  my  way 
of  thlnkln*  lgiu««  th«  wt«h«  o*  the  eon- 
stltu*nto  erf  many  <rf  the  membcn  o*  the 
establldunent.  and  thu»  create*  what  I  hare 
called  an  oUcaxchy  with  slight  overtooM  of 

plutocracT.  ^ 

Ui  AowNSXT.  AU  rtght.  Senator  Cla«k. 
could  wa  ma»»  It  a  bit  more  vlalble?    Who 

are  they?  _    ,-  » 

Senator  Taijcadcx.  I  would  suspect,  u  i 

may  have  a  word  at  this  point 

Ur.  AcaoMSKT.  Tes.  Indeed.  Senator  Tal- 

MAOOS. 

Senator  TaucAOcr.  I  would  suspect  that 
Senator  Dotjcio*  Is  also  gazing  tipon  the 
»tair.  Now  the  foremost  exponent  of  this 
philosophy  which  my  friend  Jo«  espouses, 
and  he  wrote  some  remarks  In  Jo«"8  book, 
"Senate  BstabUshment,"  is  the  great  Uberal 
profesaor,  James  llacOregcs'  Bums.  He  ap- 
peared on  niCeet  the  Preas"  last  December, 
and  he  said  the  basic  thing  wrong  with  oiir 
political  system  Is  that  our  Oovemment  was 
sat  up  to  be  a  divided  Oovemment  with  tn- 
temal  checks.  On  that  same  program,  he 
says  today  it  is  Imperative  that  we  have  a 
strong  national  government,  but  we  stlU 
have  the  old  constitutional  checks. 

Finally,  when  Professor  Bums  was  asked 
bluntly  If  he  wanted  to  give  all  power  to 
the  President,  hi*  reply  was  that  he  wanted 
to  imjwove  the  Congress.  In  other  words  his 
Idea  was  Congreas  should  not  say,  "No,"  It 
shoxild  only  say.  "Tes."  It  should  not  be 
called  an  eq\ial;  It  shoxild  be  subordinate  and 
amenable.  Now  the  legislative  power  Is  vest- 
«ft  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
I  think  that  la  where  it  properly  belongs,  and 
I  favor  the  retention  of  that  power  in  the 
Congress,  and  I  think  that  this  attack  Is  an 
attack  against  constitutional  and  represent- 
ative government  Itself. 

Senator  Cuuuc  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
first  part  of  your  stetement.  Hdmaw.  but  my 
good  friend,  my  point  is  that  if  you  are 
going  to  have  a  system  oS.  checks  and  bal- 
ances, and  whether  we  like  It  or  not.  we've 
got  It  under  the  Constitution,  each  of  those 
checks  should  be  reasonably  democratic,  at 
lectft  the  legislature.  And  my  quarrel  with 
the  establishment  is  that  It  has  destroyed 
democracy  in  the  Senate,  and  It  has  substi- 
tuted oligarchy.  Now,  Martin,  you  asked  me 
a  minute  or  two  ago  who  is  the  establish- 
ment— we  have  to  distinguish  between  the 
establishment  and  the  bipartisan  coalition, 
which  in  many — but  not  all — Instances  have 
the  votes  for  the  measxires  which  they  pro- 
pose. The  establishment,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  are  the  leaden  of  the  bipartisan 
coalition.  I  suppose  the  moet  outstanding 
one  is  my  good  friend,  and  Hdijcak's  col- 
league, RicHAXD  RTTssru..  He  Is  really  the 
uncrowned  king  of  the  establishment. 

Mr.  AcsoifsxT.  How  does  he  exercise  his 
powers — an  uncrowned  king? 

Senator  Cuuuc.  Well.  Dick  1b  on  jHretty 
nearly  all  the  important  committees  in  the 
Senate.  He  la  on  the  Steering  Committee,  he 
Is  on  the  Policy  Committee,  be  Is  on  the 
Apprupilations  Committee,  he  is  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  then  he  sits 
in,  In  this  very  Informal  way,  which  we  have 
In  the  Senate — there  Is  nothing  overt,  there 
is  nothing  in  writing,  but  they  all  confer  to- 
gether, to  agree  on  sort  of  a  policy.  I  am 
on  the  Steering  Committee. 

Mt.  AoRONSKT.  Well,  doesn't  he  tise  his  in- 
fluence then,  to  persuade  the  other  Senators, 
and  \t  they  wish  to  reject  his  influence, 
couldn't  they? 

Senator  Cuuk.  Tes,  of  course,  they  couW. 
But  he  has  with  him  a  number  of  people — 
most  of  thena  from  the  South — in  the  Re- 
publican Party,  many  of  them  from  the  Mid- 
dle West,  who  have  the  same  philosophy 
which  he  has.  This  Is  a  philosophy  which 
glorifies  the  status  quo.  This  Is  a  philosophy 
which  Is  opposed  to  change.  This  philosophy 
has  brought  tofether  with  it  through  the 
device  of  seniority  In  the  one-party  States, 
a  group  of  very  conservative  people  who  feel 


the  way  he  does.  My  objection  to  It  is,  not 
taiat  they  feel  that  way — that's  their  right — 
not  that  they  get  reelected.  If  they  get  re- 
elected. Ood  bless  them — but  that  they  exer- 
qlse  an  undue  Influence  on  the  practices,  the 
itules,  the  procedures  of  the  Senate,  so  that 
lihe  weight  of  their  vote  Is  vastly  more  than 
tihe  weight  of  mine. 

Senator  Talmado».  What  Joi's  saying  in 
^flect  Is  that  the  Senators  don't  exercise  good 
tudgment.  Now  each  Senator  votes  his  con- 
victions on  a  particular  issue.  The  so-called 
Coalition  changes  every  time  there's  a  new 
Issue  before  the  Senate.  I  dont  recall  any 
time  that  the  DemocraUc  Party  has  ever 
toted  as  a  unit  in  the  Senate  except  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Senate.  I  dont  recall 
that  at  any  time  the  Republican  Party  has 
voted  as  a  unit  in  the  Senate  except  In  the 
Ij-ea  of  dvll  rights.  And  they've  done  that 
<)n  two  different  occasions.  Now  if  there  is 
|in  establishment  in  the  Senate,  Job  must  be 
the  chairman  of  the  board,  because  he's  on 
|lx  different  committees.  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. Labor  and  Welfare.  Rules  and  Admin- 
IsUaUon,  Special  Committee  on  the  Aged, 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Ubrary,  and  the 
Bteerlng  Committee.  Now  I  dont  know 
tinother  Member  of  the  Senate  that's  on  six 
different  committees — there  may  be,  but  I 
dont  recaU  offhand.  Now.  I  agree  with  what 
Senator  Claek  has  said  with  reference  to  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator  Rusaau.,  in 
part.  He's  been  in  the  Senate  30  years.  He's 
tnade  It  his  life's  work;  he's  dedicated,  he 
Etudles  all  the  time;  he  works  at  his  Job — he 
knows  the  rules  of  the  Senate  better  than 
anyone.  He  doesn't  speak  idly  when  he  gets 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  think  people 
have  confidence  In  his  Judgment,  and  he  has 
Igreat  persuasive  powers. 

But  to  have  persuasive  powers  in  the  Sen- 
nate  doesn't  mean  that  you  are  chairn\an  of 
ian  oligarchy.  It  means  that  Senators  sccept 
'your  Judgment  to  a  greater  degree  than  they 
do  other  Senators. 

Senator  Clakk.  Let  me  make  two  com- 
ments, if  I  may.  Hoiman.  In  the  first  place 
you  cant  vote  your  convictions  unless  you 
get  a  chance  to  vote,  and  Senator  Russnx 
and  your  colleagues  who  are  opposed  to  the 
whole  civil  rights  program  have  been  very 
effective  through  the  use  ot  the  ftllbuster, 
to  prevent  us,  who  would  like  to  vote  on  that 
question,  from  ever  really  voting  on  the 
merits.  Tou  Just  Ulk  and  talk  and  talk 
until  we  give  up.  Now  earlier  this  yaar.  56 
Senators  went  on  record  as  being  in  favor 
of  changing  that  filibuster  rule  which  the 
establishment  uses  to  prevent  a  vote  on  the 
merits,  and  yet  becavise  of  peculiar  rules  of 
the  Senate,  for  which  the  establishment  is 
largely  responsible,  we  never  got  a  chance — 
we  56  to  change  that  rule. 

Now  let  me  say  another  word,  more  or  less 
in  a  lighter  vein,  about  your  suggestion 
I  that  rm  the  chairman  of  the  board.  These 
coounittees  I  serve  on  are  what  I  think  are 
known  In  the  local  argot  as  turkeys — nobody 
really  wants  to  serve  on  them. 

Senator  Talmadcx  Not  by  any  means. 
Senator  Cuuik.  Please.  I  know  you're  going 
to  let  me  finish  here.  When  we  came  to  the 
steering  committee  this  year,  we  couldn't 
get  anybody  to  volunteer  to  go  on  Banking 
and  Currency — It  was  a  vacancy — we  had  to 
shanghai  young  Ton  MclNma  and  put  him 
on  there.  He  wouldn't  volunteer.  Nobody 
wanted  to  go  on  Labor  aiKl  PubUc  Welfare; 
we  had  to  take  the  President's  brother, 
Teddt  Kennedy  .  by  the  ears  and  say  you're 
going  to  go  on  where  your  brother  used  to 
serve.  Rules  and  Administration  Is  a  place 
nobody  wants  to  go.  The  Special  Committee 
on  the  Aging  I'm  resigning  from,  because, 
frankly.  I  dont  think  I  can  help  very  much, 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library — 
boy,  boy.  boy,  that  sure  influeiures  national 
policy. 

Senator  Talmadgx.  Tou  are  still  ex- 
tremely—I think  those  are  very  Important 
committees.    Now  we  have  had  an  opportu- 


nity to  vote  on  your  philosophy  In  the  Sen- 
ate. Tou've  made  a  series  of  speeches, 
critical  of  the  SenaU  to  face  matters  up 
In  the  Democratic  conference,  and  even  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  And  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  when  we  were  organizing 
the  committees,  you  had  a  resolution  to  pwick 
the  Finance  Committee,  to  Increase  the  num- 
ber from  17  to  21.  Tour  vote  lost  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  by  68  to  17.  In  other 
words.  75  percent  of  the  Democrats  voted 
against  you.  and  90  percent  of  the  Republi- 
cans. Tou  had  a  resolution  to  pack  the  Ap- 
propriation Committee — your  point  of  view 
lost  70  to  13.  Eighty-nine  percent  of  the 
Democrats  voted  against  you — 89  percent  of 
the  Republicans  voted  against  you.  Now 
that.  I  think,  clearly  Indicates  that  the  Sen- 
ate Itself,  both  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
certainly  don't  accept  your  view  on  this 
matter. 

Senator  Clark.  What  you  say,  HxaMAN,  la 
factually  and  entirely  correct.  I  dont  like 
that  word  "p>ack"  because  it  goes  back  to 
the  Supreme  Coxirt  controversy.  I  prefer  the 
word  "xinstack."  I  wanted  to  unstack  those 
committees  which  are  presently  stacked, 
against  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  his  programs.  What  I  proposed  in  terms 
of  Increasing  the  size  of  the  committees  Is  to 
restore  them  to  a  slae  which  they  had  a  good. 
many  years  ago  when  they  were  unstacked, 
and  where  the  President  had  a  fair  shake. 

However,  T  must  say  this.  Tqp're  quite 
right  about  the  vote.  I  took  a  bad  licking. 
I  like  to  think  of  It  as  the  first  battle  of 
Bull  Run. 

Mr.  AcKONSKT.  Senator  Clark,  may  I  ask 
you  this.  Tou  said  In  your  first  speech,  you 
referred  in  your  first  speech,  to  the  1913  so- 
called  revolution  of  the  UJS.  SenaU,  in  which 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
overturned  the  seniority  system,  got  rid  of 
all  the  committee  chairmen  that  they  didn't 
like,  reatacked  the  committees — if  you  want 
to  put  It  that  way — and  ran  the  Senate  as 
they  wished.  What  is  there  to  prevent  you 
this  afternoon,  going  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  finding  men  of  minds  like 
your  own,  and  doing  exactly  that  this  after- 
noon, if  you  could  convince  a  majority. 

Senator  Clark.  One  very  Important  thing. 
Martin.  I  havent  got  the  votes.  Some  day 
I  will  have,  and  It  may  come  as  early  as 
January  of  1965,  when  in  my  opinion.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  having  been  reelected,  will 
find  that  he  mxist  Intervene  In  this  Senate 
fracas,  in  order  to  assure  that  his  program 
gets  a  fair  shake,  else  he  will  go  down  in 
history  as  the  President  who  couldnt  get  his 
legislative  program  through.  All  we  need 
to  win  is  the  letidershlp — not  the  establish- 
ment. We  need  the  majority  leaders — we've 
got  the  whip.     It  would  be  useful  If  we  coxild 

get 

Senator   Talmadck.  That's   Senator   Hitm- 


PHRKT 

Senator  Clark.  Teah.  If  we  could  get  the 
President  pro  tempore,  but  I'm  afraid  we 
wont — if  the  leadership  had  been  with  me. 
In  January,  I  would  have  won.  Tm  distin- 
guishing between  the  leadership,  but  Mans- 
FTELD  opposed  me. 

Mr.  Agronskt.  Tou  are  separating  the 
President  pro  tempore,  who  Is  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  Ltndon  Johnson, 
from  the  liberal 

Senator  Clark.  No,  Carl  Hatden. 

Mr.  AoRONSKT.  I  see  what  you  mean. 

Senator  Clark.  That  Is  a  separate  oClce, 
Martin. 

Senator  Talmadgz.  Of  course  what  Joe  was 
saying,  In  effect,  the  seniority  system  Is  all 
wrong.  We  ought  to  disregard  It,  after  al- 
most 200  years  In  the  history  of  our  Republic. 
I  disagree  with  that.  The  seniority  system  of 
course  is  not  perfect,  but  it  Is  the  best  sys- 
tem we  have.  I  think  the  longer  a  man 
serves  In  the  Senate,  the  more  knowledgeable 
and  the  more  Influential  he  becomea.  X  think 
that  Is  true  If  he  is  working  In  a  business. 
I  do  not  think  a  man  that  takes  a  job  for 
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NBC  today  is  as  qualified  to  run  the  business 
as  the  man  who  has  had  the  Job  for  30  years. 
I  think  a  man  who  has  lived  in  a  community 
for  a  long  period  of  time  is  probably  more  In- 
Quentlal  than  one  who  moves  in  there  to- 
morrow. It  is  not  perfect  by  any  means,  but 
there  Is  no  system  that  could  be  devised  that 
would  be  perfect. 

Senator  Clark.  I  think  that  you  have — I 
am  sure  Inadvertently  somewhat  misstated 
my  views  about  the  seniority  system.  I  have 
no  serious  objection  to  the  seniority  system. 
Actually  the  establishment  Ignored  It  nine 
times  In  January,  in  order  to  put  Junior  Sena- 
tors, most  of  whom  were  in  favor  of  the  fill- 
buster  rxile  against  cloture,  in  important 
committee  positions,  and  ignored  an  equal 
number  of  Senators  who  had  voted  for  clo- 
ture, who  needed  the  positions  for  their  re- 
election campaigns,  but  they  did  not  get  the 
jobs.  Now.  seniority,  I  think  Is  fine,  in  the 
ordinary  course,  but  I  say  seniority  ought  to 
be  disregarded  when  those  who  would  benefit 
by  It  are  not  really  Democrats  at  all.  in  the 
sense  that  they  follow  the  national  platform. 
In  the  sense  that  they  will  support  the  suc- 
cessful Democratic  candidates  for  Presidency, 
but  who  either  opposed  him  in  the  election, 
or  refused  to  support  his  program  when  they 
got  back  to  the  Senate. 

Senator  Talmadoe.  May  I  quote  a  famous 
liberal,  at  this  point — chairman  of  the 
Democratic  conference,  majority  leader  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  When  Senator  Clark  con- 
cluded his  series  of  speeches,  the  majority 
leader  said.  "The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
Is  within  his  rights  when  he  tilts  his  lance 
and  charges  at  the  windmill  of  evils  he  per- 
ceives which  exist  In  the  Senate." 

Mr.  Agronskt.  Well,  gentlemen.  I  am 
afraid  we  are  going  to  have  to  continue  this 
debate  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  and  thank 
you  both  very  much .    Hugh? 

Mr.  Downs.  Thank  you,  Martin,  and  gen- 
tlemen. 

THE  SLEEPING  BEAR  DUNES  STORY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee  will  soon  take  up  in 
executive  session  the  Hart-McNamara 
bill  (S.  792)  to  establish  in  Michigan  the 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore. 

Particularly  timely,  therefore,  is  a 
series  of  three  carefully  documented  ar- 
ticles on  this  proposal  by  News  Photog- 
rapher-Columnist Doug  Pulton  of  the 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  News.  In  these  three 
articles  the  author  does  a  brilliant  job  of 
summarizing  the  facts,  giving  the  pros 
and  cons,  and  managing  it  all  In  highly 
readable  fashion.  I  am  delighted  that 
other  Booth  newspapers  have  seen  fit  to 
carry  these  articles  in  our  State.  In  so 
doing  they  are  performing  a  real  public 
service.  For  many  of  their  readers,  this 
will  be  the  first  time  that  they  have  had 
access  to  the  full  story. 

May  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues two  or  three  points  which  bear 
underlining.  First  of  all,  the  author  tells 
us  that  "many  of  those  opposing  S.  792 
are  still  fighting  the  original  bill,  and 
have  only  a  hazy  idea  of  the  elaborate 
safeguards  written  into  this  latest  ver- 
siorii^  He  points  out  that  these  safe- 
guart^  against  condemnation  are  much 
more  strictly  drawn  and  are  more  lib- 
eral— for  the  homeowner — "than  with 
any  of  the  other  seashore  laws  passed  by 
Congress."  Significantly,  Mr.  Fulton 
notes  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
many  people  within  the  area  favor  the 
proposal  "for  most  of  them  hesitate  to 
speak  up  against  the  vocal  and  militant 


opposition  of  the  Citizens  Council.  Some 
who  have  done  so  have  been  subject  to 
ostracism  and  boycott." 

Do  we  need  the  Sleeping  Bear  area? 

The  thought  of  the  thousands  of  acres  al- 
ready under  State  or  Federal  control  in 
Michigan  causes  many  people  to  wonder  if 
taking  another  area  is  justified  at  all.  But 
if  these  lands  are  examined,  the  question 
answers  Itself. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  is  important 
for  all  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
have  the  information  contained  in  this 
comprehensive  series,  and  I  therefore 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  Ann  Arbor  News 
on  September  16,  17.  and  18,  1963.  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Ann  Arbor   (Mich.)    News,  -Sept. 

16,  1963] 

New  Wind  Swirls  Through  Sleeping  Bear 

Country 

(Editor's  note. — As  it  has  been  for  some 
years,  the  proposal  to  create  a  national 
lakeshore  recreation  area  in  northern 
Mlchlgsm's  Sleeping  Bear  country  Is  making 
news  and  stirring  controversy.  In  a  three- 
part  series  of  articles  starting  today,  Ann 
Arbor  News  Photographer-Columnist  Doug 
Pulton  provides  detailed  Information  regard- 
ing the  proposals,  the  background,  and  the 
controversy.  Prlcw  to  making  his  report, 
Fulton  spent  3  days  "prowling  around"  the 
Sleeping  Bear  area,  talking  with  residents 
and  looking  at  the  country.  He  also  read  all 
of  the  435-page  official  report  of  the  Wash- 
ington and  Frankfort  hearings  on  the  issue.) 
(By  Doug  Fulton) 
Since  the  last  glacier  melted  and  moved 
northward,  the  winds  of  change  have  blown 
and  swirled  over  the  Sleeping  Bear  country. 
Today  these  winds  continue  to  work  their 
magic  over  this  magnificent  dune  which 
towers  460  feet  above  the  waters  of  Lake 
Michigan  at  the  base  of  Ihe  Leelanau  Penin- 
sula, the  "little  finger"  of  Michigan. 

There  is  a  new  wind  swirling  around  the 
Bear  today.  It  Is  also  a  wind  of  change. 
But  this  wind  is  manmade.  It  Is  the  wind 
of  controversy. 

There  are,  at  present,  several  bills  before 
Congress  to  turn  Sleeping  Bear  and  its 
environs  into  a  national  lakeshore  recrea- 
tion area  to  be  administered  by  the  National 
Park  Service. 

One  of  these  bllU  (S.  792).  Introduced 
into  the  Senate  by  Senators  Hart  and  Mc- 
Namara  (an  identical  bill  in  the  House.  HJt. 
4201,  Is  sponsored  by  Representative  Neil 
Staeblkr)  ,  would  encompass  77,000  acres  of 
land.  Including  not  only  the  Bear,  the  Lake 
Michigan  shoreline  surrounding  it,  and  the 
offshore  island  of  South  Manitou.  but  also 
Glen  Lake  and  the  sxurounding  high  ridges 
which  overlook  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
scenery  In  the  whole  of  Michigan. 

This  bill  Is  the  third  revision  of  the  Hart- 
McNamara  proposal.  The  original  bill 
caused  such  consternation  among  the  people 
of  the  area  and  such  resentment  toward  the 
National  Park  Service  that  It  has  been  hard 
to  get  fair  consideration  of  this  proposal. 

Many  of  those  opposing  S.  792  are  still 
fighting  the  original  bill,  and  have  only  a 
hazy  Idea  of  the  elabcK^te  safeguards  written 
Into  this  latest  revision. 

Another  bill.  H.R.  2400,  was  Introduced 
this  year  by  Representative  Robert  Grutin. 
He  represents  the  district  in  which  the  rec- 
reation area  would  be  located. 

At  first,  under  heavy  pressxire  from  his 
constituents,  Representative  QRimN  was 
unwilling  to  admit  the  necessity  for  any  kind 
of  Federal  project  within  the  area.    Grad- 


ually, howevM",  he  came  to  realise  the  neces- 
sity of  preserving  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
area  and  Introduced  a  bill  of  his  own. 

The  Orlffin  bill  would  encompass  an  area 
of  37,000  acres,  principally  along  the  Lake 
Michigan  shCH-eline  adjacent  to  the  Bear.  He 
would  not  take  in  any  of  the  inland  lake 
area,  but  In  order  to  provide  more  land  and 
shoreline,  he  would  include  North  Manitou 
Island.  This  island,  lees  ^>ectac\ilarly 
scenic  than  South  Manitou,  has  about  14,000 
acres  and  a  shoreline  of  22.6  miles. 

Bo«i  Senator  Hart  and  the  Park  Service 
agree  that  North  Manitou  would  be  a  wel- 
come addition,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
Inland  areas. 

It  Is  the  IncluslOTi  of  these  Inland  areas 
which  has  stirred  the  winds  erf  controversy 
and  provided  the  basic  difference  In  the  two 
opposing  bills.  This  is  a  difference  not  only 
of  area,  but  of  phlloec^rtiy.  To  understand 
It  one  must  look  at  the  history  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

TTie  national  park  system  In  this  oo\intry 
began  with  the  desire  to  save  fear  posterity 
some  of  our  most  beautiful  scenery  so  that 
all  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  could 
enjoy  It.  This  was  a  new  concept  in  1872. 
when  Tellowstone  National  Park  was  dedi- 
cated and  It  was  unique  with  the  United 
States.  Since  then  many  other  countries 
have  studied  the  system  and  copied  It. 

Basically,  these  parks  were  arefis  of  great 
beauty  and  were  there  only  to  look  at.  A 
few  essential  services  (roads,  camps,  nature 
trails,  naturalist-guides,  etc.)  have  been 
added,  but  96  percent  of  the  total  area  is 
land  left  in  Its  natxirai  condition. 

Some  of  these  parks  were  established  alter 
men  had  already  made  Inroads  Into  the  terri- 
tory. Some  of  them  had  private  holdings 
within  the  boundaries. 

Because  the  concept  of  the  national  parks 
required  that  they  be  in  their  natural  con- 
dition, It  has  been  the  policy  to  eliminate 
these  inholdlngs  whenever  and  by  whatever 
means  possible. 

(The  Park  Service  has  not  always  been 
gentle  In  this  respect,  and  as  a  result  has  In- 
curred In  some  quarters  a  reputation  as  a 
land-grabbing  bureaucracy.  As  a  result  of 
this  reputation,  a  blue-ribbon  committee  of 
well-known  conservationists  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  an  advisory  board  to  help  formu- 
late policy  for  the  National  Park  Service. 
Vice  chairman  of  the  committee  Is  Dr.  Stan- 
ley A.  Cain,  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
who  Is  also  chairman  of  the  Michigan  Con- 
servation Conunlsslon.) 

Another  category  of  lands  administered  by 
the  Park  Service  is  historic  sites  and  monu- 
ments. These  are  small  units  and  include 
buildings — such  as  Independence  Hall — and 
historic  sites — such  as  the  Mesa  Verde  cliff 
dwellings. 

In  the  last  few  years,  necessity  has  forced 
the  National  Park  Service  to  adopt  a  new 
category  with  entirely  different  rxxies. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  we  have  re- 
maining few  wilderness  areas  of  the  caliber 
of  our  national  parks.  But  our  population 
Ls  expanding,  our  leisure  time  increasing, 
and  our  whole  pattern  of  vacation  and  recre- 
ation is  changing  because  of  our  new  express- 
ways and  Increased  mobility.  The  demand 
for  recreational  facilities  grew  far  faster  than 
at  any  time  in  our  history.  And  a  look  into 
the  future  suggested  this  need  would  In- 
crease. 

In  1957,  in  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion. Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fred  Seaton 
authorized  the  National  Park  Service  to  con- 
duct a  nationwide  sxirvey  of  seashore  areas. 
This  operation  was  financed,  not  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  by  the  private  donation  of  $1 
million  from  the  Mellon  FoundaUon. 

The  purpose  of  this  survey  was  to  pin- 
point areas  of  national  significance  which 
might  i>e  developed  for  recreational  purposes. 
Shorelines  were  emphasized  in  this  sxmey 
because   they   had    long   been   neglected   as 
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r«ere«UonaI   »Jt«s   and    were   rapidly  disap- 
peftiinf  Into  prlvat*  ownership. 

(The  report  erf  the  Outdoor  R*cre«tlon  Re- 
•ourcei  Berlew  Cotnmlaatoo.  authorised  by 
Coagnm  to  study  the  enUre  recreation  prob- 
lem In  the  United  States,  estimated  that  »0 
percent  of  our  shoreline  la  In  private  control 
and  OQly  •  to  T  percent  Is  available  to  the 
general  pubUe.) 

Th»  preliminary  report  of  the  Park  Serv- 
ice dealgiiAted  13  remaining  shoreline  op- 
portunitlM.  of  which  three  (Sleeping  Bear. 
Pictured  Rocks,  and  the  Huron  Mountains) 
were  In  the  SUte  of  Michigan. 

"nua  preliminary  report  recommended  the 
furttMr  study  o*  the  Sleeping  Bear  area  to 
Include  "nearly  30.000  acres  and  a  shoreline 
at  SS  milee."  This  survey  wa«  taken  from 
the  air.  and  that  the  report  was  made  pri- 
marily from  the  reculU  of  aerial  mapping. 

A  more  detailed  InTeetlgatlon.  also  made 
poaalble  through  private  donation,  showed 
the  desirability  at  enlargement  of  the  area 
from  the  original  30.000  acres  to  about  92.000 
acres.  Tt»ls  addiUonal  acreage  made  possible 
the  tncluslan  at  many  extremely  valuable 
natural  festtires  of  the  land  and  geological 
renuMUits  which  told  the  story  of  the  effects 
of  the  gtoclars  on  Michigan.  It  also  allowed 
sufllelent  room  for  development  of  subsidi- 
ary fsAtares.  such  as  roads,  camp  and  picnic 
grounds,  etc. 

As  the  Park  Service  noted  in  its  final  re- 
port. ^t  Is  the  unusual  combination  of  sce- 
nic, scientific,  and  recrcaUonal  features  that 
gives  national  significance  to  the  Sleeping 
Bear  region." 

Ttxe  reports  on  these  shoreline  areas,  how- 
ever, while  detailing  their  scenic  and  recrea- 
tional featiires,  outlined  a  few  disadvantages. 
Some  of  the  best  areas  had  extensive  de- 
veloped areas  within  them.  They  were  not 
wilderness  areas,  and  were  unsuitable  for 
development  as  true  national  parks.  But 
they  were  so  valuable  that  a  means  had  to  be 
f otmd  to  preserve  them. 

Oat  of  all  this  came  the  concept  of  the 
seashore  (or  lakeshore)  recreational  area. 
Several  of  these  areas  already  have  been  ap- 
proved by  Congress — Cape  Cod.  Point  Reyes, 
and  Padre  Island.  All  presented  problems 
with  inholdlngs  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Most  of  the  arguments  and  denunciations 
heard  about  the  Bear  area  project  were  also 
heard  in  the  Cape  Cod  dispute.  It  was  a 
"land  grmb" — "the  Park  fiervlee  wants  to 
take  oar  homes" — "the  inalienable  right  of  a 
man  to  own  private  property  is  being 
abolished." 

Fortunately  the  C^ape  Cod  bill  was  given 
bipartisan  support  in  both  the  State  and 
national  legislature  (something  that  seems 
impossible  to  obtain,  even  on  the  smallest 
issues,  in  the  8UU  of  Michigan),  axul  the 
blU  passed, 

There  has  been  little  grumbling  on  the 
Cape  after  a  year  of  operation  as  a  seashore 
recreation  area.  Safeguards  built  Into  the 
bill  have  allowed  people  to  keep  their  homes. 
And.  with  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  local  soning,  many 
residents  apparently  feel  they  are  more  ade- 
quately protected  against  overdevelopment 
than  before. 

The  safeguards  built  into  the  Hart  bin  are 
even  more  stringent.  The  second  paragraph 
of  the  bill  specifically  states  that  "In  de- 
veloping the  lakeshore.  full  recognition  shall 
be  given  to  protecting  the  private  properties 
for  the  enjoyment  of  their  owners." 

Senator  Hast  has  compromised  on  the 
original  92,000-acre  proposal  of  the  Park 
Service.  Some  Individuals  and  organizations 
feel  that  even  the  77,000-acre  Hart  bill  will 
be  too  small,  and  have  recommended  more 
than  100,000  acres.  Representative  Omsrrm. 
meanwhile,  has  introduced  his  bill  calling  for 
37.000  acres. 

Bttt  there  is  more  than  Just  an  acreage 
dllTerence  In  the  MUs. 

Representative  Oazmif's  bill  would  be 
more  in  the  line  of  a  small  national  park. 


eten  though  he  calls  It  a  lakeshore  recreation 
area.  It  would  carefully  avoid  taking  in 
n)aat  o<  the  developed  areas,  even  though 
this  would  mean  the  loes  of  valuable  portions 
oi  the  landscape.  He  feels  the  problems  of 
ailmlnlstratlon  of  large  areas  of  private 
homes  would  be  too  great.  He  believes  that 
local  Boning  can  hold  the  line  against  in- 
creased  commercialization. 

Senator  Hast,  on  the  other  hand,  believes 
that  private  homes  and  public  use  areas  can 
enlst  together  if  the  total  area  Is  of  adequate 
dimension.  He  is  also  concerned  about  the 
protection  and  development  of  the  high 
ridges,  the  scenic  overlooks,  which  surround 
the  area. 

One  of  these  In  particular,  privately  owned 
MUler  Hills,  has  already  been  subject  to  re- 
pieated  trespass  aiu)  Is  in  danger  of  uncon- 
tt-olled  erosion  because  of  Inadequate  access 
roads. 

Of  the  10  scenic  overlooks  provided  for 
ih  the  Hart  bill,  only  three  are  Included  in 
the  Griffln  proposal.  Proponents  of  the  Hart 
btill  place  great  emphasis  on  these  overlooks. 
Anting  out  that  the  whole  landscape  is 
tiomlnated  by  them,  and  high-Intensity  com- 
mercialization of  them  would  change  the 
Character  of  the  whole  area.  The  Park  Serv- 
ice plans,  if  the  overlooks  are  Included  within 

le    boundaries,    to    build    scenic   drives    to 

iem. 

Senator  Habt  also  fears  the  loss  of  Im- 
portant scentiflc  and  education  features  of 
t*ie  land  if  these  are  not  included  within 
^e  boundaries.  One  swipe  of  a  bulldoeer. 
lie  points  out,  could  destroy  evidence  of 
glaclation  that  had  been  built  for  thousands 
Of  years. 

Senator  Hast  also  points  out  the  example 
Of  commercialization  on  the  fringes  of  tourist 
areas  such  as  has  occurred  In  other  parts  of 
Uhe  country,  and  the  futlUty  of  local  zoning 
ordinances  In  coping  with  pressure  from 
commercial  Interests. 

[From  the  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  News, 

Sept.  17.  19631 

DUNiS  ISStTX  Objictions  Notzd, 

Answkbs  OFmzD 

(By  Doug  Fulton) 

What  are  the  objections  to  a  recreation 
^rea  at  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  and  how  do 
the  people  of  the  affected  area  (at  the  base 
C>f  the  Leelanau  Peninstila)  feel  about  It? 

It  seems  to  be  axldhaUc,  in  our  civilized 
world,  that  people,  while  desiring  progress, 
resist  change. 

The  people  of  the  Bear  are  re.slstlng  this 
thange,  a  change  they  know  Is  coming  and 
tire  powerless  to  stop,  with  all  the  resources 
lit  their  command. 

A  citizens'  coxincll  of  ao'ea  residents  has 
tpent  more  than  925,000  to  defeat  the  bills. 

BCany  of  the  homeowners  In  the  area  (and 
the  people  who  have  stmimer  homes  on  the 
Inland  lakes  but  are  not  resident  the  year 
round)  are  against  any  kind  of  Federal 
project. 

ScKne  of  these  residents  feel  that  if  there 
has  to  be  a  bUl  at  aU.  they  would  rather  have 
the  Griffln  proposal  for  37,000  acres. 

Others,  concerned  about  their  status  If 
they  are  on  the  Immediate  outskirts  of  an 
area  such  as  Is  proposed,  would  prefer  the 
Hart  bill,  for  77,000  acres!  to  protect  their 
homes  against  honky-tonk  encroachment. 

There  are  other  residents  who  would  like 
ito  see  a  Federal  recreation  area  at  the  Bear, 
it  Is  impossible  to  say  how  many  are  In  this 
category,  for  most  of  them  hesitate  to  speak 
up  against  the  vocal  and  militant  opposition 
of  the  citizens'  council.  Some  who  have 
done  so  have  been  subject  to  ostracism  and 
boycott. 

Those  who  favor  the  national  lakeshore 
area  point  to  the  pressure  already  evident  In 
the  area  of  increased  toiirlst  business.  Many 
of  these  people  would  prefer  the  sUtus  quo 
of  an  uncrowded  tourist  community,  but 
they  look  ahead  20  or  40  years  from  now. 


when  transportation  will  be  even  more 
swift  and  cities  to  the  south  more  crowded, 
and  wonder  Just  how  long  they  can  hold  out 
before  the  onslaught. 

They  also  point  to  the  advantages  of  a 
planned  increase  in  tourism.  Speakers  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  of 
the  Senate  spoke  of  unemployment  In  the 
area  and  the  increased  dependence  of  the 
economy  on  the  tourist  dollar. 

But  to  get  to  some  of  the  objections  raised 
by  the  citizen's  council  and  others  testifying 
against  the  bill. 

1.  "It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Park  Service  to 
eliminate  all  Inholdlngs — our  property  will 
be  condemned." 

2.  "We  dont  need  a  park  here.  Michigan 
already  has  thousands  of  acres  of  State  for- 
est and  national  forest  and  State-owned 
lands  of  all  kinds  which  nobody  Is  using. 
(At  thU  point  a  highway  map  of  Michigan 
la  displayed  showing  large  green  areas  desig- 
nating public -owned  land.)  Why  Isn't  this 
land  developed  for  parks?" 

3.  "It  win  be  too  expensive.  Estimates  are 
that  It  wUl  cost  $17  million." 

4.  "It's  too  far  from  the  people." 

5.  "We  already  have  a  national  park  In 
Michigan  and  only  6,000  people  visit  that 
In  a  year." 

6.  The  State  of  Michigan  can  do  the  Job 
Just  as  well  without  bringing  the  Federal 
Government  Into  It." 

7.  "What  about  our  schools  and  govern- 
ment unlU?  If  you  take  all  thte  property 
off  the  tax  rolls,  how  are  we  going  to  pay 
for  our  schools  and  services?" 

8.  "New  construction  In  the  area  Is  almost 
at  a  standstill  because  of  all  the  confusion 
about  the  park.  You  cant  build  a  cottage  on 
the  lake  because  anything  buUt  after  July  1. 
1961.  Is  subject  to  condemnation." 

9.  "People  have  the  Inalienable  constitu- 
tional right  to  own  property  and  to  use  It  as 
they  see  fit." 

All  of  these  points  have  been  answered  In 
Senate  hearings  and  elsewhere,  but  they  are 
still  being  brought  up  whenever  discussions 
of  the  bill  occur.    Taking  them  up  In  order : 

1.  It  Is  true  the  policy  of  the  Park  Service 
Is  to  eliminate  all  Inholdlngs  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  true  national  parks,  but 
this  would  not  be  a  national  park.  It  would 
be  a  national  lakeshore  recreation  area.  And 
there  is  quite  a  difference  In  the  two  concepts. 
If  only  "lakeshore  recreation  area"  had  a 
shorter,  or  catchier,  title,  most  of  the  con- 
fusion would  die  out. 

Condemnation  Is  severely  limited  In  the 
Hart  bill  and  Is  spelled  out  in  detail. 

TO  begin  with,  two  separate  areas  are  rec- 
ognized within  the  boundaries.  One  of  these 
is  called  the  "inland  lakeshore  residential 
area."  Ttils  is  carefully  plotted  In  the  bill 
and  Includes  about  2,600  acres  (this  could  be 
increased  to  3,600  by  an  advisory  commis- 
sion), primarily  around  Platte  Lake,  Little 
Platte  Lake,  Glen  Lake,  and  Uttle  Traverse 
Lake.  This  Is  the  area  In  which  moet  of 
the  present  development  Is  concentrated. 

The  other  area  Is  simply  called  "lakeshore" 
and  refers  to  the  rest  of  the  land  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional "Lakeshore." 

Improved  property  within  the  "lakeshore" 
area,  and  any  property  within  the  "inland 
lakeshore  residential  area"  Is  exempt  from 
condemnation  (and  this  Is  specifically  stated 
In  the  bUl)  If  It  conforms  to  properly  set  up 
local  zoning  ordinances,  or  In  the  absence  of 
such  ordinances,  if  It  conforms  to  the  coning 
standards  set  up  in  the  bUl.  These  zoning 
regulations  are  intended  to  protect  the  char- 
acter of  the  lakeshore  as  it  now  Is,  and  to 
prevent  destruction  of  scenic  values. 

This  private  property  which  Is  exempted 
from  condemnation  can  be  deeded  to  one's 
heirs  or  sold  to  another  party,  subject  only 
to  the  zoning  laws.  There  is  no  time  limit 
on  this — it  Is  In  perpetuity. 

Furtherm<»-e,  in  all  cases  of  suspected  vio- 
lation of  zoning,  the  burden  of»  proof  shall 
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be  on  the  Park  Service.  Even  If  violation  is 
proved,  the  violator  must  be  given  60  days  to 
conform  to  zoning  before  condemnation  can 
be  instituted.  If  he  conforms,  the  property 
cannot  be  condemned. 

These  safeguards  against  condemnation  are 
much  more  strictly  drawn  and  are  more  lib- 
eral than  with  any  of  the  other  seashore  laws 
passed  by  Congress.  In  fact,  the  Park  Service 
feels  some  of  them  are  too  liberal  and  would 
like  more  power  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
director  of  the  Park  Service. 

However.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
Congress  determines  the  limits  under  which 
the  Federal  agencies  act,  and  the  Park  Serv- 
ice would  be  bound  by  the  act  as  It  even- 
tually passes  Congress. 

2.  The  thought  of  the  thousands  of  acres 
already  under  State  or  Federal  control  In 
Michigan  causes  many  people  to  wonder  If 
taking  another  area  Is  Justified  at  all.  But 
If  these  lands  are  examined,  the  question 
ansvrera  itself. 

Moet  of  the  State-owned  land  In  question 
(about  80  percent)  Is  acreage  turned  back  to 
the  State  by  Individuals  who  could  not  or 
did  not  want  to  pay  taxes  on  It.  In  other 
words.  It  was  not  worth  keeping.  Most  of 
this  tax-reverted  land  Is  marginal  in  worth 
and  has  little  or  no  mass  recreational  value. 
Very  little  of  this  land,  for  Instance,  has 
water  access. 

Much  of  It  Is  good  for  hunting,  and  some 
of  It  Is  tised  for  timber  production.  It  looks 
impressive  on  a  State  map,  but  only  a  large- 
scale  map  shows  the  true  plctiire,  for  most  of 
this  land  has  extensive  inholdlngs  of  pri- 
vately owned  acreage. 

3.  The  cost  of  a  project  is  of  primary  con- 
sideration, and  when  the  figure  $17  million  Is 
raised,  eyebrows  go  up  with  It. 

But  this  figure  Is  the  total  value  of  all  the 
land  within  the  boimdaries  of  the  proposed 
development.  Obviously  If  you  allow  resi- 
dences and  commercial  establishments  (value 
of  which  Is  much  greater  than  that  of  raw 
land)  to  remain,  and  buy  only  the  unim- 
proved land  available  within  the  area,  the 
cost  will  be  much  less.  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  total  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of 
these  unlmi>roved  lands  wlU  not  exceed  $5 
million. 

4.  In  order  for  a  recreation  area  to  be  used, 
and  thus  be  worthwhile,  it  must  be  close  to 
those  who  will  use  it.  For  many  years  this 
was  not  true  of  Sleeping  Bear.  It  was  a  long 
way  from  the  centers  of  population. 

But  distances  have  become  "shorter"  in 
travel  time  in  this  modern  age  and  there  is 
every  indication  they  will  become  shorter 
still.  Twenty  million  people  live  within  300 
m*les  (less  than  a  day's  drive)  of  the  area, 
and  this  figure  is  increasing  at  a  rapid  pace. 
Already  the  new  expressways  hustle  people 
northward  at  a  clip  undreamed  of  Just  a 
few  years  back. 

5.  Tes,  Michigan  does  have  a  national 
park.  Isle  Royale,  situated  about  30  miles  out 
Into  Lake  Superior  (a  6-hour  ferry  ride  or 
an  expensive  air  hop)  Is  a  true  national 
park.  It  Is  primarily  a  wilderness  area. 
There  are  no  roads  on  the  island,  and  it  is 
primarily  for  those  who  can  walk  Into  the 
area  and  live  off  what  they  can  carry  on  their 
backs,  or  boat  around  the  edges.  The  season 
Is  short,  and  there  are  only  two  lodge  hotels 
there.  It  Is  valuable  for  what  It  Is — a  wil- 
derness area — but  It  Is  in  no  way  comparable 
to  the  proposed  development  at  Sleeping 
Bear.  Jk 

6.  Anyone  who  proposes  to  "let  the  State 
do  It"  Just  hasn't  been  reading  the  record. 

Last  year  our  State  parks  turned  away  an 
estimated  100,000  campers  because  there  was 
not  enough  room  for  them. 

Eleven  States  have  bonding  programs  In 
excess  of  $50  million  for  parks  and  park  Im- 
provements. Michigan  was  able  to  wheedle 
the  legislature  Into  approving  a  $5-mllllon 
bond  issue  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  there 
are  hopes  that  another  $5  million  may  be 


forthcoming.  But  this  cannot  put  the  State 
where  It  should  be  In  the  parks  program, 
since  only  $1  million  of  this  could  be  spent 
for  land  purchase. 

State  Representative  Relmer  VanTH,  Re- 
publican, of  Holland,  chairman  of  the  inter- 
im committee  on  State  parks  and  public 
lands,  estimated  in  a  repwrt  issued  in  June 
of  1968  that  Michigan  needs  a  total  of  $84,- 
475,175  In  park  appropriations  iar  the  next 
6  years. 

Meanwhile  the  Province  ctf  Ontario  in 
Canada  beckons  to  the  entire  Midwest  In  Its 
quest  for  the  tourist  dollar. 

Ontario  has  been  able  to  provide  many 
services  in  its  provincial  parks  that  Michigan 
admires  and  would  like  to  emulate.  Almost 
every  park  has  a  nature  museum,  two  or 
three  full-time  naturalists  who  lead  guided 
nat\ire  walks  (Michigan  has  a  total  of  three 
naturalists  for  the  entire  State),  evening 
nature  films  and  lectures,  and  well  laid  out 
and  spacious  camr>sites. 

All  of  these  attractions  have  made  Canada 
a  vacationer's  paradise  and  drawn  many 
potential  tourists  away  from  Michigan.  Most 
of  these  desirable  services  are  not  now  offered 
In  any  Michigan  park,  but  would  be  at  Sleep- 
ing Bear  under  the  National  Park  Service. 

7.  Actually  the  problem  of  removal  of  tax- 
able property  and  the  lowering  of  the  tax 
base  would  not  be  as  serious  as  It  might 
appear.  Only  unimproved  property  would  be 
bought  by  the  Park  Service,  and  this  has  the 
lowest  value  for  taxes.  But  It  might  do  harm, 
especially  to  the  school  district,  until  prop- 
erty values  take  the  expected  upturn  that 
the  Impetus  of  a  Federal  recreation  area 
should  provide. 

A  section  of  the  Griffln  bill,  however,  pro- 
vides that  the  Federal  Government  make  pay- 
ments to  the  local  subdivisions  In  lieu  of 
taxes  for  property  removed  from  the  tax  rolls 
until  the  bonded  Indebtedness  contracted  be- 
fore the  area  was  established  Is  paid  off. 
This  provision  gives  needed  protection  to  the 
school  district  and  suggests  one  area  of  com- 
promise between  the  Hart  and  Griffln  bills. 

Many  of  the  services  now  provided  by  the 
townships  and  the  counties,  such  as  roads, 
fire  protection,  and  public  safety,  would  be 
the  responsibility  at  the  Park  Service.  And 
It  is  expected  that  disbursements  for  these 
services  by  local  government  would  lessen. 

8.  It  Is  true  that  new  construction  in  the 
Sleeping  Bear  area  has  dropped  off  oonslder- 
ably  of  late.  People  are  waiting  to  see  what 
Congress  will  do  and  which  bill,  If  any,  will 
be  passed. 

This  cutoff  date  of  July  1.  1961,  in  the 
Hart  bill  refers  only  to  construction  of  un- 
improved property  outside  of  the  inland 
lakeshore  residential  area.  New  construc- 
tion would  be  allowed  on  the  Inland  lake- 
shore  area  under  the  provisions  of  the  Hart 
bill  as  it  now  stands,  but  there  Is  apprehen- 
sion In  the  Bear  country  that  this  provision 
might  be  changed  In  the  final  draft  of  the 
bill  by  the  Senate  committee. 

This  fe&r  has  caused  many  people  who 
were  about  to  start  construction  in  the  area 
to  hold  off  until  the  whole  matter  is  settled. 

"nils  cutoff  date,  harsh  as  It  seems  at  the 
present  time,  was  put  into  the  bill  for  a  pur- 
pose. Cape  Cod  had  no  such  cutoff  date, 
and  this  cost  the  taxpayers  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  additional  money  when  land  specula- 
tors platted  subdivisions  in  the  area  between 
the  time  the  bill  was  proposed  and  the  final 
time  of  passing  by  Congress. 

9.  The  "Inalienable  right  of  the  people" 
argximent  has  been  bandied  aboxit  In  this 
country  for  a  long  time,  and  has  caused 
more  arguments  per  square  word  than  any 
other  phrase  in  history. 

We  like  to  think  we  are  a  people  with  al- 
most imllmlted  freedom,  but  If  we  stop  to 
ponder  It.  this  Is  not  the  case.  The  more 
civilized  we  become,  the  more  individual 
freedom  we  give  up  In  order  to  exist  In  our 
complicated  society.  The  good  old  days 
when  every  man's  home  was  his  castle,  un- 


Impregnable  from  without,  has  disappeared. 
We  have  accepted  the  constitutionality  of 
condemnation  of  private  property  for  the 
public  good  In  such  areas  as  highways  and 
urban  renewal. 

We  have  also  accepted  the  limitations  on 
use  of  our  property  by  zoning  and  the  laws 
of  our  community.  Thus,  we  cannot  make  a 
bordello  or  oplimi  den  of  our  property,  or 
start  a  glue  factory  in  a  residential  area. 

This  Is  really  all  which  Is  Involved  with  the 
zoning  principles  set  up  In  the  Hart  bill. 
Many  people  have  commented  about  the 
clean  appearance  of  the  Sleeping  Bear  area 
and  the  total  lack  of  honky-tonk  commer- 
cialization In  the  area.  The  proposed  zon- 
ing is  directed  toward  keeping  the  area  the 
way  It  Is  now. 

[From  the  Ann  Arbor   (Mich.)    News,  Sept. 

18,  19631 

Senate  UNrr  Has  Sat  on  Dunes 

(By  Doug  Fulton) 

Where  does  the  Dunes  project  stand  now? 
What  Is  happening  to  the  various  bills?  How 
soon  will  we  know  if  we  will  have  a  Sleep- 
ing Bear  National  Lakeshore  and,  if  we  do, 
what  sort  of  area  will  It  be? 

The  answer  to  this  lies  at  the  present  time 
In  a  Senate  subcommittee.  It  Is  called  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  Is  Sen- 
ator Alan  Bibls,  Democrat,  of  Nevada.  Mem- 
bers are  Senator  Cldttoh  P.  Andeeson, 
Democrat,  of  New  Mexico;  Senator  Eenkst 
Grxtening,  Democrat,  erf  Alaska;  Senator 
Fkank  E.  Moss,  Democrat,  of  Dtah;  Senator 
Lee  Metcal*,  Democrat,  of  Montana;  Senator 
Casl  Hatden,  Democrat,  of  Arizona;  Senator 
OoaooN  Allott,  Republican,  of  Colorado; 
Senator  Len  B.  j'okoan,  Repabilean.  of  Idaho; 
and  Senator  Milward  L.  Socpson.  Republi- 
can, of  Wyoming. 

This  subcc«nmlttee  has  been  holding  hear- 
ings on  the  Sleeping  Bear  proiMsals  ever 
since  the  Introduction  of  Senator  Haet's  first 
bill  in  1961.  The  latest  hearings  took  place 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  March  and  April  of 
this  year.  Later,  the  subcommittee  toured 
the  Sleeping  Bear  area  and  held  a  full  day's 
hearing  in  Frankfort  in  July.  The  fuU  re- 
port of  these  hearings  Is  contairved  In  a  435- 
page   booklet  Issued  by  the  committee. 

From  the  testimony  these  men  have  heard, 
and  the  communications  sent  to  them,  they 
will  reconunend  one  of  several  ooursas  of  ac- 
Uon:  (1)  that  S.  792  (ths  Hart  bill)  be  re- 
ported out  to  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  with- 
out change;  (2)  that  the  bill  be  reported 
out  with  certain  changes  recommended  by 
the  committee,  or  (3)  that  the  bill  be  killed 
in  committee. 

The  chances  of  passage  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  a  concurring  vote  in  the  House 
are  good  If  debats  can  be  scheduled.  This 
might  turn  out  to  be  quite  a  problem  this 
year  because  of  the  anticipated  filibuster  of 
the  civil  rlghU  bill  aj\A.  a  flood  of  priority . 
legUlatl(»i  already  scheduled  for  debate. 

Anr>^iw>r  roadblock  to  passage  may  Ue  In 
the  reporting  priority  of  bills  by  the  sub- 
committee. It  is  understood  the  subcom- 
mittee Is  planning  to  report  out  the  Canyon- 
lands  Recreation  area  bill  before  the  Sleep- 
ing Bear  bill,  and  thU  may  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  from  a  budget  standpoint 

There  Is  always  a  danger  In  trying  to  guess 
in  what  final  shape  a  bill  will  enMrge  from 
committee.  These  committees  are  subject 
to  many  pressures,  both  from  within  and 
without. 

It  \B  known  that  one  of  the  Senators  on 
the  subcommittee  Is  dead  set  against  the 
Sleeping  Bear  bill. 

Senator  SncraoN,  of  Wyoming  (a  former 
Governor  of  that  State) .  was  recently  elected 
to  the  Seiuite  and  put  on  the  PubUc  Lands 
Committee.  He  Is  against  Federal  interven- 
tion of  any  kind  and  is  a  strong  critic  of  the 
National  Park  Service.     At  many  times  in 
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XtM  beazincB  conducted  on  Sleeping  Bear  be 
voiced  hia  prediction  th&t  "once  the  Park 
Servlc*  geU  into  tbe  are*,  ttaeyll  take  over. 
They  wUl  make— the  Park  Service  will 
make — the  meet  vexatious  regulatlona  In 
the  area  determined  to  procure  the  privately 
owned  property.  And  eventually  they  will 
get  it." 

Senator  SncpaoN  stated  in  the  hearings  Ln 
Pranklort.  "I  hope  the  Congress  will  refuse 
to  pckM  thia  bill  •  •  •  In  fact.  I  would  be 
agalnat  the  passage  of  the  Orlffln  bill.  You 
don't  need  either  one  of  them." 

And  yet  Senator  8u*i»aoN  gave  his  support 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  (and  even  al- 
lowed his  name  to  appear  as  cosponsor)  to 
a  bill  Introduced  by  Senator  Mrrc.\LF  to 
"provide  for  the  establUhment  of  the  Big 
Horn  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area"  in 
Montana  and  Senator  Simpson's  own  State 
of  Wyoming.  This  was  on  August  15.  more 
than  a  month  after  the  hearings  on  Sleep- 
ing Bear. 

On  the  other  hand.  Senator  Metcalf  ap- 
pears to  be  very  much  in  favor  of  the  Sleep- 
ing Bear  bill.  He  stated  In  the  hearings 
that  "It  would  be  better  to  have  protection 
such  as  U  provided  In  this  bill  (the  Hart 
bill)  for  a  large  buffer  zone  rather  than 
Just  ♦-ff*ft  a  strip  of  land  along  the  lakeshore 
and  then  have  all  sorts  of  entertainment 
establUhmenta  such  as  are  developing 
around  our  national  parks — and  I  am  not 
critical,  but  West  Yellowstone  is  an  example 
of  what  develops  on  the  fringes  of  a  park." 
West  Yellowstone  is  in  the  Senators  own 
State  of  Montana. 

The  other  members  of  the  subcommittee 
have  not  committed  themselves  In  any  way 
publicly.  From  their  line  of  questioning  in 
the  hearings  one  can  tell  that  some  of  them 
are  critical  of  certain  portions  of  the  Hart 
bill  and  that  soine  changes  probably  will  be 
made  In  the  tUkaX  draft. 

It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  bill  will 
be  killed  In  committee.  This  same  subcom- 
rrlttee  has  indicated  its  approval  of  the  new 
Lakeshore  and  Seashore  Area  concept  by  re- 
porting out  the  bills  on  Cape  Cod,  Point 
Reyes,  and  Padre  Island. 

What  will  imdoubtedly  come  out  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  is  some  sort  of  compro- 
mise between  the  Hart  and  Orlffln  bills.  One 
compromise  almost  certain  to  be  made  is 
Representative  Oairrtw's  proposal  of  payment 
to  school  districts  and  local  government  unit^> 
on  lieu  of  taxes. 

The  question  of  slee — whether  37,000  or 
77,000  acres  (or  even  larger) — Is  the  moet 
ticklish  and  will  cause  the  moet  trouble  In 
solving. 

This  problem,  unfortunately  has  become 
tied  up  with  politics.  While  the  subcom- 
mittee was  holding  hearings  in  Washington, 
the  Michigan  Legislature.  In  what  appears 
to  be  a  straight- party  vote,  pushed  through 
a  resolution  that  "the  proposed  Federal  rec- 
reation area  •  •  •  should  be  confined  to 
that  general  are*  described  in  the  National 
Park  Service  Report  of  1959,  'Our  Pourth 
Shore'."  (This  report,  as  pointed  out  ewlier, 
was  made  from  aerial  photographs  and  called 
for  a  park  of  about  30,000  acres  ) 

Many  Republicans,  however  strongly  sup- 
port  the   larger   are*   bill   of  Senator   Habt, 
and   are   openly   critical   of   the   manner   In 
which  the  resolution  supporting  the  smaller 
area  was  passed  in  the  Michigan  Legislature. 
They  point  out  that  the  resolution  was  read 
by  title  only  and  that  their  is  a  good  possi- 
bility many  members  of  the  legislature  did 
•  not  know  the  exact  provisions  of  the  resolu- 
'  tion.     It  has  been  noted,  furthermore,  that 
the  resolution  passed  late  at  night  and  was 
one  of  a  number  of  laws  and  resolutions  put 
through  hurriedly  during  a  marathon  session. 
The  issue  has  also  become  clouded  by  the 
insistence   of  many   people   that   it  be   re- 
garded ••  a  b«ttle  between  liberal  and  con- 
servative— between   the  "little  man  at   the 
local  level"  and  the  "power  of  the  mighty 


VlBderal  bureaucracy."    This  undoubtedly  will 
ta^ve  an  effect  on  the  final  form  of  the  bill. 

Most  of  the  State  and  National  conserva- 
tions organizations  have  filed  statements  in 
support  of  the  larger  area  bill. 

These  Include  the  Michigan  United  Con- 
servation Clubs,  the  Michigan  Parks  Asso- 
c^tlon,  the  Michigan  Natural  Areas  CoimcU. 
akid  the  Michigan  Audubon  Society  on  the 
atale  level,  and  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, the  Wilderness  Society,  the  Sierra 
01ub,  and  the  National  Parlis  Association. 
^1  national  organizations. 

Most  of  these  point  out  the  national  sig- 
nificance of  the  area. 

Roland  Clement,  staff  biologist  of  the  Na- 
^onal  Audubon  Society,  stated  in  his  report, 
know  of  nothing  else  like  It  In  the  East- 
rn  United  SUtes  or  Canada.  The  bluffs 
re  much  higher  than  the  famous  Martha's 
flneyard,  Mass.,  bluffs  that  have  been  great 
>urist  attractions  for  years." 
I  Statements  against  the  proposal  have  t)een 
Ifu-gely  filed  by  area  residents  and  the  Citi- 
zen's Council. 

It  will  be  up  to  the  Public  Lands  Subcom- 
ililttee  to  sift  through  the  testimony,  the 
^tements.  and  all  the  other  evidence  they 
tiave  been  given  and  report  out  to  the  floor 
^hat,  In  their  considered  Judgment.  Is  a  bill 
1)hat  will  best  serve  the  Interesu  of  Michigan 
4nd  the  United  States. 

One  "compromise"  was  suggested  by  Dr. 
Ira  Oabrlelson.  president  of  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute  and  one  of  the  ovit- 
atandlng  conservation  figures  In  the  United 
9tates. 

He  suggested  that  the  citizens  of  Michigan 
accept  all  the  land  proposed  In  both  the 
Hart  and  Orlffln  proposals.  "No  matter  how 
fiuch  you  set  aside,"  he  said.  "It  won't  be 
^nough  25  years  from  now  " 


ANOTHER  VIEW  OP  COMMUNISM 

\  Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
iinal  day  of  test  ban  treaty  debate — the 
iay  on  which  the  United  States  becomes 
bound  by  this  pact  with  communism — it 
feems  appropriate  that  there  be  entered 
in  the  Record  the  views  of  %  highly  re- 
garded expert  on  Communist  affairs. 

A  current  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  carries  the  text  of  a  discussion 
With  Zbignlew  Brzezinski.  head  of  Co- 
lumbia University's  Research  Institute  on 
Communist  Affairs.  The  brief  interview 
Is  most  illuminating  in  that  this 
iu:knowledged  authority  on  the  Soviet 
bloc  regards  the  test  ban  treaty  as  much 
less  than  a  "fundamental  change  in  our 
relations"  with  the  Soviets. 

He  also  casts  a  jaundiced  eye  on  the 
^-called  Sino-Soviet  dispute  and  feels 
^at  in  some  respects  we  have  "swal- 
lowed the  Soviet  line."  Although  I  per- 
sonally do  not  concur  in  all  of  the  speak- 
fcr's  postulates  regarding  the  so-called 
Cuban  crisis  last  October.  I  am  never- 
theless Impressed  with  his  candor  and 
his  departure  from  the  customary  sterec^ 
typed  views  of  the  Cooununlst  menace. 

I  recommend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention,  and  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  body  of  the  Rxcx)rd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
las  follows: 
WrrH   Test   Ban   TasATT,   Has   KnausHCHEV 

Changed  His  Wats? — Inteivikw  WrrH  ak 

AuTHoarrT  on  Communist  ArrAiaa 
i     (Note. — Why    did    Khrushchev    suddenly 
knake  a  nuclear  deal  with  the  West?     Is  he 
Dn  our  side  now? 

(In  this  exclusive  Interview,  one  of  Amer- 
ica's leading  students  of  communism  takes  a 


close  look  at  Russia's  motives  behind  the  test 
ban  treaty.  He  also  puts  the  Russia-China 
dispute  in  perspective,  and  tells  what  it 
means  to  the  United  States. 

(Zbignlew  Brzezinski  U  head  of  the  Re- 
search Institute  on  Conununlst  Affairs  at 
Columbia  University.  His  writings  and  lec- 
tures have  made  him  a  widely  recognized 
authority  on  communism.  He  has  been  de- 
nounced by  Moscow,  most  recently  for  an 
article  on  Russia  which  the  Reds  called 
"brazenly  impudent.") 

Question.  Dr.  Brzezinski.  with  this  new 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  do  you  think  that 
Khrushchev  now  will  be  taking  a  softer  line? 
Answer.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  test  ban 
agreement  will  somewhat  stabilize  the  sit- 
uation, and  that  the  Soviets  will  commit 
themselves  to  a  more  pacific  policy.  But  this 
doesn't  happen  overnight. 

We  ought  to  realize  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  a  certahi  continuity  of  purpose,  and  cer- 
tain long-range  Interests,  and  certain  un- 
derlying assumptions  which  don't  change 
from  day  to  day.  And  they  don't  change 
suddenly  as  a  result  of  the  signature  of  any 
treaty. 

Question.  Does  that  mean  they  never 
change?  », 

Answer.  They  change  over  a  longer  period 
of  time,  to  be  sure.  Just  as  everything  changes 
in  the  world. 

Yet  we  in  this  country  keep  going  through 
these  phases  in  which  we  talk  first  about  the 
Soviets  being  revolutionary,  then  about 
"good  old  conservative  Uncle  Joe,"  then 
Uncle  Joe  becomes  a  tremendous  menace  In 
retrospect,  Khrushchev  was  a  good  guy,  then 
he  was  an  adventurer  In  Cuba,  now  he's  a 
good  guy  again. 

I  must  say,  to  anyone  who  works  profes- 
sionally In  this  field  It's  pretty  discouraging 
to  see  these  wild  swings  of  public  and  press 
opinion  In  this  country. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  that  this  treaty 
won't  bring  with  It  a  basic  change  In  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union? 

Answer.  I  think  we  ought  to  understand 
that  the  Soviet  Union  operates  In  long-range 
terms,  that  signing  of  the  treaty  Involves  a 
reassessment  by  the  Soviets  of  the  present 
world  situation,  and  that  this  reassessment 
will  have  certain  binding  consequences  for 
the  next  3  or  4  years.  But  It  does  not  rep- 
resent a  fundamental  change  In  our  relations. 
I  feel  I  ought  to  make  It  very  clear  that  the 
Soviets  think  of  the  world  as  changing  In 
terms  of  phases.  There  are  revolutionary 
phases  and  there  are  quiescent  phases. 

Question.  Are  we  now  in  a  quiescent 
phase? 

Answer.  Yes.  that's  the  Soviet  assessment 
of  the  world  scene,  an  assessment  that  Im- 
poses on  them  a  certain  broad  strategy,  that 
of  peaceful  coexistence. 
Question.  Why? 

Answer.  The  crucial  factor  Is  the  relative 
balance  of  power.  If,  In  their  Judgment, 
that  balance  of  power  changes  In  their  favor, 
that  In  Itself  would  put  us  in  a  new  phase, 
another  revolutionary  phase. 

Changes  come  about  like  this :  Khrushchev. 
I  think,  overestimated  what  he  thought  was 
a  very  effective — for  him — balance  of  power 
last  year.  Ever  since  1957,  Khrushchev  had 
felt  that  Soviet  rockets,  our  overestimation 
of  those  rockets — the  so-called  missile  gap^ 
plus  his  effectiveness  on  the  ;>ollticaI-dlplo- 
matlc  front,  would  force  us  to  jrleld. 

In  Cuba,  he  found  that  he  had  overex- 
tended himself,  and  he  pulled  back.  Now, 
after  that  very  painful  reassessment,  he's 
adopting  this  very  different  posture. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  dispute  with 
the  Chinese  was  an  important  reason  for  the 
Russians  getting  Into  this  treaty? 

Answer.  No.  I  think  that  by  far  the 
most  important  reason  was  the  confronta- 
tion In  Cuba,  which  forced  the  Soviets  to 
realize    that   their   military   power   was   In- 
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adequate  to  the  tasks  which  Khrushchev  has 
set  before  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  I  should  add  that  I  think  the  Chinese 
business  did  play  a  minor  part  In  Khru- 
shchev's decision.  I  wovUd  argue  that  the 
conflict  with  the  Chinese  closed  off  an  al- 
ternative course  of  action  for  Khrushchev. 
It  kept  him  from  choosing  the  policy  of  what 
is  called  the  national-liberation  struggle — 
that  Is  stirring  up  revolutionary  struggles 
in  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  The 
reason  he  didn't  do  that  Is  the  row  with  the 
Chinese.  The  naUonal-Uberatlon  struggle  Is 
what  the  Chinese  emphasize,  and  to  have 
adopted  it  would  have  been  to  subordlnaU 
himself  to  the  Chinese. 

QuesUon.  Do  you  mean  that  It  would  have 
meant  accepting  the  Chinese  version  of  the 

world?  ^    ..    X     * 

Answer.  That's  right.  And.  for  that  strat- 
egy, the  Chinese  are  a  better  model.  In 
this  sense,  the  Chinese  problem  enters  into 
the  test  ban  decision  In  a  secondary  way, 
but  not  as  a  factor  of  prime  Importance. 

QuesUon.  Are  the  Chinese  really  more  of- 
fenslve-mlnded  than  the  Soviets? 

Answer.  Both  are  really  offensive  and  rev- 
olutlonary-mlnded.  At  the  present  moment, 
the  Soviets,  because  they've  accepted  the 
quiescent  phase,  are  less  revolutionary  than 
the  Chinese.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  only 
a  year  ago  In  Cuba,  the  Soviets  proved  them- 
selves more  adventurous  than  the  Chinese. 
So  I  think  that  we  should  not  accept  im- 
QuesUoningly  the  Soviet  labeling  of  the  Chi- 
nese as  warmongers.  I  think  the  Chinese 
have  been  very  cautious. 

Question.  In   what  way? 

Answer.  In  their  handling  of  the  Quemoy- 
MaUu  situation,  and  again  In  their  attack 
on  India.  There.  China  showed  a  rather 
uniquely  successful  combinaUon  of  military 
power  subordinated  to  poUtlcal  ends  and 
subject  to  very  eflecUve  political  control. 
And  the  Chinese  were  quite  right  In  argu- 
ing that  their  way  U  far  more  sophisticated 
and  less  dangerous  In  the  world  sense  than 
adventures  of  the  sort  the  mlssUes  In  Cuba 
involved. 

Question.  Have  we  actually  been  swaUow- 
Ing  a  Soviet  line  about  the  Chinese  being 
so  bloodthirsty? 

Answer.  Yes.  to  an  extent.  The  Soviets 
have  l>een  dishing  that  out  and  the  Chinese 
have.  In  a  sense,  made  It  easier  for  them  by 
adopting  rather  cnKle  and  bloodthirsty 
formulations  In  some  of  their  public  state- 
ments. And  It's  trtie  that  the  U.S.  pubUc 
has.  by  and  large,  swallowed  this  Soviet  line, 
which  does  not.  In  fact,  correspond  entirely 
to  reality. 

Question.  Win  Khrushchev  use  this  q\iles- 
cent  phase  to  try  to  alter  the  military  bal- 
ance of  power  In  his  favor? 

Answer.  He  may  do  several  things  all  at 
the  same  time.  He  will  probably  hope  that 
the  knowledge  gained  In  recent  tests  will 
Improve  the  Soviet  mUltary  posture.  There's 
always  the  unknown  factor  of  a  technologi- 
cal breakthrough  on  either  side.  But.  be- 
yond that,  since  he  does  not  seem  to  be 
undertaking  a  crash  program  of  military 
development,  he  may  hope  that  diplomatic 
and  political  opportunities  will  open  up. 
particularly  In  Europe,  which  would  create 
new  advantages  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

Question.  What,  specifically,  does  he  want 
to  accomplish? 

Answer.  I  think  the  danger  Is  that  Khru- 
shchev Is  trying  to  maneuver  xis  Into  guar- 
anteeing the  division  of  Europe,  Into  recog- 
nizing Soviet  hegemony  east  of  the  Elbe. 
He  wants  to  maneuver  us  Into  more  or  less 
overtly  favoring  this  division,  thereby  alien- 
ating our  Western  European  Allies. 


ir  TUX  WXST 

QuesUon.  Speaking  of  Western  Europe,  to 
there  now  Ukely  to  be  a  mlUtary  letdown  on 
the  part  of  our  alllas? 

Answer.  1  think  If  the  Soviete  could 
achieve  a  relative  weakening  of  NATO  (North 


AUantlc  Treaty  Organization)  defense  forces, 
or  of  the  American  commitment  to  the 
defense  of  Europe,  parttcularly  becavise  of 
Exiropean-Amertcan  tension,  they  would  be 
happy.  But.  by  and  large,  what  bothers 
me  so  much  about  our  attitude  toward  Euro- 
pean problems  Is  our  failure  to  understand 
that  the  defense  problem  Is  no  longer  the 
primary  problem. 
Question.  If  It  Isn't  defense,  what  to  it? 
Answer.  There  Isn't  any  likelihood  in  the 
foreseeable  future  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
launching  an  attack  on  Western  Europe.  The 
Soviets  reaUze  that  such  an  attack  woiild 
be  tantamount  to  signing  their  own  death 
warrant.  Consequently,  no  one  in  Western 
Europe  is  preoccupied  with  that  problem  any 
more.  But  Europeans  are  preoccupied  with 
their  future  political  relationships  with  us 
and  with  the  Russians.  And  here  the  United 
States,  since  the  middle  of  the  1»50'8,  has  had 
nothing  to  offer. 

Question.  Is  that  what  accounts  for  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle's  attitude  In  France? 

Answer.  I  think  De  Gaulle  Is  slowly  and 
In  a  deceptive  fashion — and  you  might  re- 
member he  has  said  that  decepUon  Is  the 
art  of  leadership — moving  In  the  dlrectton  of 
becoming  the  exponent  of  the  new  European 
policy.  His  very  va^-ue  and  misleading  slogan 
of  "Europe  to  the  Urals"  Is  not  yet  a  policy, 
but  at  least  it's  a  guideline  Indicating  where 
Europe  might  head  in  the  future.  And  he 
has  suggested  that  America  now  Is,  In  effect, 
a  copartner  with  the  Soviet  Union  In  the 
division  of  Europe  and  that  at  some  future 
point.  Europe — under  De  Gaulle's  leadership, 
of  course — wUl  have  to  move  forward  with 
proposals  of  its  own. 

Question.  Do  you  think  De  Gaulle  really 
believes  he  can  bring  Khrushchev  Into  a 
European  community — In  effect,  to  change 
sides? 

Answer.  I  think  what  Ete  Gaulle  has  In 
mind  Is  a  very  long-range  historical  process. 
In  It.  the  Soviets,  being  repulsed  by  the 
Chioeae,  would  have  no  choice  but  to  become 
associated  with  Western  Eur(H>e — they  and 
the  East  Europeans,  both. 

Much  would  depend,  of  course,  on  the 
policy  of  the  United  States.  If  we  would 
seem  to  be  Joining  the  Russians  In  defending 
the  pcu-Utlon  of  Europe,  that  would  create 
opportunities  for  the  Russians  to  exploit 
Western  European  frustration  with  us. 

QuesUon.  In  this  quiescent  phase,  Is  it 
necessary  for  the  United  States  to  maintain 
Its  military  superiority  over  the  Soviets? 

Answer.  Yes.  I  think  It  follows  that,  in 
the  nuclear  age.  the  defensive  power  on  the 
world  scene  has  to  be  stronger  than  the  of- 
fensive one  simply  because  the  defender  has 
to  be  able  to  absorb  the  first  blow,  and  then 
respond. 

In  the  past.  In  terms  of  military  strategy, 
the  defender  could  be  weaker,  because  the 
cost  of  an  offensive  in  casualties  tended  to  be 
higher  for  the  attacker  than  for  the  defender. 
Question.  There's  no  question  that  the 
Soviets  remain  in  an  offensive  role — 

Answer.  If  we  look  at  some  of  the  recent 
confrontations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  such  as  BerllXL.  Cuba. 
and.  Indirectly,  Laos,  none  of  them  was  a 
matter  of  the  expansion  of  our  sphere  of  in- 
fluence. It's  the  other  way  around.  And, 
after  all,  it  was  less  than  a  year  ago  that 
the  Soviets  forced  us  to  the  brink  of  war, 
"eyeball  to  eyeball." 

QuesUon.  Would  you  expect  that  Blhru- 
shchev  would  now  shy  away  from  foreign 
adventures  of  the  Cuba  type? 

Answer.  Yes,  I  would  be  Inclined  to  think 
that  the  Soviets  will  avoid  a  direct  oonfron- 
tatlon  with  the  United  SUtes.  But  thU  does 
not  mean  that,  if  a  favorable  revolutionary 
sltuaUon  srisss  Irn  it  in  British  Oulana. 
•laewhere  In  Latin  America.  Afrtca^-that  the 
SovleU  would  not  exploit  it.  They  would — 
and  they  are  exploiting  such  sltuaUons  right 
now. 


KRBTTSRCHZV'S  nSOUl 

Question.  Do  you  believe  it's  true  that 
Khrushchev  is  the  best  Soviet  leader  from 
our  standpoint,  that  we  should  go  along  with 
bifn  because  any  successor  Is  stire  to  be 
worse? 

Answer.  I  think  there  are  some  things 
we  should  be  grateful  to  Khrushchev  for. 
We  ought  to  be  grateful  for  his  mishandling 
of  his  relaUonshlp  with  the  Chinese.  We 
should  be  grateful  to  him  for  very  effectively 
weakening  Soviet  control  over  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. We  should  be  grateful  for  his  intro- 
ducing disarray  Into  IntemaUonal  commu- 
nism by  a  lot  of  quite  bumpUous  and  sudden 
iniUatlves. 

More  seriously,  though,  I  think  It's  very 
dangerous  to  conduct  a  foreign  policy  on  the 
assumption  that  you  have  to  help  your  op- 
ponent, especially  since  we  know  very  little 
about  internal  pollUcs  among  the  Kremlin 
leaders.  If  there  were  open  debate  there, 
it  might  be  different. 

Also,  I  have  never  personally  subscribed 
to  the  Idea  that.  In  recent  years,  there  was 
a  Stalinist  altemaUve  to  Khrushchev.  By 
and  large,  his  policies  have  been  endorsed 
by  the  party  apparatus,  and  are  favored  by 
those  most  likely  to  succeed  him. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
HELPS  ALASKA  TOURISM 

Mr.  BARTLETT,    Mr.  President,  the 

Small  Business  Administration  performs 
an  important  service.  Many  farms  and 
communities  across  the  country  have 
benefited  from  its  loans  and  studies. 

As  an  example  of  the  SBA  at  Its  best. 
Senators  will  be  interested  in  an  article 
enUtled  "How  SBA  Helps  VacaUon- 
Travel  Business."  published  in  the  pe- 
riodical the  Travel  Agent.  In  the  arti- 
cle, Harold  Brown,  Special  Assistant  for 
Area  Redevelopment,  SBA,  refers  to 
most  helpful  studies  the  Administration 
has  financed  on  the  development  of 
Alaska's  great,  unused  vacation  re- 
sources. Here  is  an  example  of  how  SBA 
has  been  helpful  to  the  communities  and 
business  of  my  State  and  of  how  bureau- 
cratic delay  and  redtape  were  not  al- 
lowed to  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  the 
vital  SBA  program. 

I  c(Hnmend  Mr.  Brown  for  his  article. 
I  urge  SBA  to  work  with  equal  efBdency 
and  skill  in  all  its  areas  of  endeavor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoss. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoks, 
as  follows: 

How  SBA  Helps  Vacation -Tesvkl  Bubinssb: 
Administration  Ixruawwa  Sbivicbs  to 
AoKifcixB  AND  Pacmms  k>e  Oukniw  bt 
Tbchnical.  Financiai.  Asbbtanob 
(By  Harold  D.  Brown,  Special  Assistant  for 
Area  Redevelopment.  Sm^  Business  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon) 

Every  now  and  then  a  travel  agent  asks  us 
at  the  Small  Business  Admintotratlon,  "How 
can  you  help  the  vaeaUon-travel  business 
when  so  much  of  it  Is  big  bualneas?"  My 
answer  Is  that  SBA  helps  a  great  deal  because 
lots  of  the  business.  Including  travel  agencies. 
U  small. 

The  eOcient  travel  agent  strives  to  arrange 
for  vacaUon  clients  comfortable  Journeys 
with  pleasant  scenery,  appsticing  meals  and 
restful  sleep  en  route  to  deatinfttions  that 
provide  refreshing  recrsaUon.  Such  servicea. 
when  obUlned  at  prices  within  the  clients' 
budgets,  bring  repeat  or  reference  business. 
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By  research,  technical  and  financial  aaslst- 
anc«.  SBA  helps  Improve  and  expand  both 
the  aervlcea  of  travel  agencies  and  the  facili- 
ties their  vacation  clients  use. 

Since  most  travel  agencies  subsist  on  com- 
missions from  airlines,  railroads,  steamship 
lines  and  hotel  and  motel  chains,  which  are 
big  buslnees.  many  assume  that  the  SBA  has 
no  concern  with  their  clients'  comfort.  More 
than  once.  I  have  heard  a  travel  agent  say. 
••But  surely  you  can't  help  Improve  railroad 
travel  I"  Actually.  SBA  has  arranged  rede- 
velopment loans  for  two  small  railroads,  one 
in  an  area  of  a  vanishing  Indiistry,  another 
in  a  Great  Lakes  region  of  unspoiled  natural 
beauty.  While  this  help  may  not  have  im- 
proved railroad  service  greatly,  it  did  pro- 
Tide  travel  agents  having  rail-fan  clients 
with  two  more  vacation  attraurtlons  to  which 
these  clients  can  be  referred. 

As  the  older  vacation  resorts  grow  more 
crowded  and  more  expensive,  demand  rises 
for  the  moderate-priced,  off-trail  vacation 
with  a  hobby  Interest.  But  as  population 
grows,  such  retreato  become  scarcer.  This 
poees  for  the  travel  agent  a  problem  whose 
dimensions  the  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission  has  explored. 

In  a  report  to  President  Kennedy  last  year, 
the  RRRC  estimated  that  the  4.4  blUlon  oc- 
casions on  which  Americans  took  part  in 
outdoor  activity  in  I960  will,  by  1975,  have 
swelled  to  6.9  bUllon.  There  remain  spaces 
vast  enough  to  accommodate  the  vacation 
throngs,  Alaska,  for  example.  One-flfth  the 
size  of  all  other  States  combined,  with  mag- 
nificent mountains,  awe-lnsptrlng  rivers  and 
foresU  and  a  fascinating  Eskimo  cultiue.  the 
newest  State,  as  a  territory,  was  a  place  to 
which  travel  agents  frequently  referred  dis- 
criminating cllenU. 

But  the  cold  war  made  Alaska  a  military 
bastion  and  statehood  has  Intensified  Its  eco- 
nomic problems.  The  vacation  resources  re- 
main but  the  travel  facilities  are  geared  to 
the  tastes  of  free-spending  expense  account 
executives,  military  personnel  and  highly 
paid  tearcrnft*  workmen,  "captive  visitors." 
not  vacationers. 

Only  after  SBA  awaded  the  University  of 
Alaska  a  $40,000  grant  to  research  the  State's 
unused  vacation  resources  did  operators  of 
travel  facQltles  become  fully  aware  of  a  ne- 
glected opportunity.  Now.  slowly,  with  SBA 
financial  help,  facilities  are  being  reoriented 
In  a  way  that  may  make  Alaska  one  of  the 
greatest  vacation  SUtes  within  a  generation. 

At  Juneau,  the  capital,  the  Franklin  Hotel 
has  applied  an  $85,000  SBA  business  loan  to 
an  expansion  and  Improvement:  at  Valdez, 
the  Beals  Hotel  employed  a  $20,000  SBA  loan 
for  ths  same  end.  SBA  makes  these  long- 
term,  low-Interest  loans  available  for  mod- 
ernizing, converting  sind  expanding  small 
travel  facilities,  the  research  showing  places 
of  need. 

SPOKTS  AND  BKACnrC  CLIMATE 

Juneau,  situated  In  one  of  the  State's  most  ' 
beautiful  settings,  offers  the  vacationer  fresh, 
and  salt-water  fishing  in  a  climate  no  less 
bracing  In  winter  than  siunmer.  Valdez.  at 
the  head  of  a  fjordlike  arm  of  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound,  offers  similar  sports  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere's  most  northerly  ice-free 
port. 

The  SBA-supported  research  concluded 
that  if  Alaska  Is  to  gain  the  higher  business 
Income,  tax  revenues  and  employment  locked 
op  in  its  uniised  recreational  resources,  its 
travel  facilities  must  provide  not  alone  for 
the  "captive  vlsttors"  but  for  more  modest 
vacation  budgets. 

As  travel  agents  know,  competition  Is  the 
surest  means  of  bringing  down  prices. 
Loans  of  the  type  SBA  approved  for  the 
Juneau  and  Valdes  hotels  help  bring  this 
about. 

Some  travel  agents  may  also  long  for  new 
careers  but  in  SBA's  experience  the  dedi- 
cated ones   are  content  to  serve  travelers. 


To  plan  a  memorable  recreational  vacation 
for  a  client,  then  inspire  the  client  to  take 
it  also  requires  oreaUvity.  But  the  growth 
of  vacation  travel,  the  spread  of  Installment 
sales,  the  need  for  competitive  advertising 
and  the  need  for  more  working  capital,  gen- 
erate problems.  Available  at  SBA's  61  field 
offices  are  SBA-publlshed  aids  which  many 
travel  agents  have  foxmd  helpful  on  these. 
Titles  Include:  "Are  You  Selling  Enough 
Service?";  "Can  You  Afford  Installment  Sell- 
ing?"; "Improving  Your  Collections  from 
Credit  Sales";  "Using  Weather  Services  In 
Your  Business";  "Direct-Mail  Advertising 
for  Small  Retailers ';  "Advertising  for  Pres- 
tige and  Profit";  "Gift,  and  Art  Shops"; 
"Bookstore  Operations'";  "Are  You  Making 
the  Most  of  Your  Store  Windows?"  and,  most 
important:  "Creative  Thinking:  a  Common 
Sense  Approach." 

And  for  agenu  with  gross  yearly  receipts 
not  exceeding  $1  million  who  need  funds  to 
modernize  or  expand,  or  for  working  capital, 
there  are  available  loans  for  a  maximum  of 
10  years  at  5V»  percent  yearly  Interest  (4 
percent  In  the  more  than  900  redevelopment 
areas).  A  number  of  agents  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  help  in  solving  problems 
of  growth. 

A  married  couple  operating  an  agency  and 
greeting  card  business  in  a  Kansas  City  sub- 
urb opened  two  branches.  A  spurt  of  net 
sales  from  $325  000  in  1958  to  $428,000  in 
1980  left  them  short  of  working  caplUl  to 
finance  Installment  collections.  A  5-year. 
$15,000  SBA  loan,  of  which  their  bank  took 
25  percent,  eased  their  difficulty.  The 
couple  pledged  store  fixtures  and  supplies  as 
loan  collateral.  TTie  business  continues  to 
expand. 

Another,  larger.  Detroit  agency  operated 
by  two  brothers  bad  net  sales  close  to  $1 
million  and  1962  net  profits  of  $35,000.  But 
airline  requirements  of  semimonthly  remit- 
tances left  them  also  short  of  working  cap- 
ital. Their  bank  loaned  them  $35,000  for  5 
years.  SBA  agreeing  to  advance  70  percent 
of  the  loan  balance  whenever  the  bank  re- 
quested: they  pledged  accounts  receivable 
and  property  as  collateral.  Their  sales  have 
Increased. 

SBA  does  not  act  alone  In  financing  facili- 
ties. Banks  participate  in  about  two-thirds 
of  the  SBA  loans  and  the  agency  also  lends 
funds  to  State  and  local  development  com- 
panies for  their  use  in  helping  finance  travel 
facilities.  Also,  SBA  makes  loans  for  these 
purposes  In  concert  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. The  help  Is  not  limited  to  hotels  and 
motels. 

SBA   HXLPS   TRAVIX 

Ski  lifts  at  Grand  Rapids  in  the  Sawtooth 
Mountfilns  of  northern  Minnesota  and  at 
Sand  Point  In  the  Idaho  Rockies  are  among 
recreational  facilities  recently  built  with 
this  assistance.  A  unique  vacation  monu- 
ment to  the  assistance  Is  a  redeveloped  25- 
mlle  steam  raUroad  in  Michigan's  upper 
peninsula,  skirting  Lake  Superior's  wooded 
southern  shore. 

A  $150,000  SBA  loan  to  a  local  develop- 
ment company  made  possible  the  Minnesota 
ski  facility  and  on  the  $150,000  financing  of 
the  Idaho  ski  installation.  SBA  was  joined 
by  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration; 
a  bank  took  a  25  percent  share  of  each  loan. 
The  Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
largely  financed  the  railroad's  redevelop- 
ment, SBA  Investigating  the  project's  feasi- 
bility and  negotiating  bank  and  other  par- 
ticipations in  the  ARA  loan. 

On  most  of  its  own  loans  SBA  charges 
interest  of  6«/4  percent  yearly,  but  this  U 
reduced  to  4  percent  in  redevelopment  areas. 
Since  all  of  the  foregoing  projects  are  in  re- 
development areas,  SBA's  share  in  the  ski 
lifts  earns  the  lower.  4  percent,  which  was 
also  AAA's  rate  on  the  railroad  loan.  RBA 
charges  only  a  2-percent  rate  but  banks  par- 


ticipating   in    these    as   in    all    such    loans, 
charged  their  regular  rate. 

Citing  the  low  Federal  rates,  some  critics 
call  such  financing  "spending  for  the  sake 
of  spending,"  a  charge  that  overlooks  the 
fact  that  the  loans  are  well  secured,  must  be 
repaid,  and  that  the  financed  projects  bene- 
fit underdeveloped  areas  much  in  need  of 
conunerce  and   Industry. 

AGENTS    HELP    BTjn>D    AXZa'S    STaiNGTH 

Travel  agents  may  not  realize  it  but  every 
time  they  route  a  client  to  a  vacation  re- 
development area,  they  help  build  the  area's 
and  the  Nation's  economic  strength.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
maintains  that  of  the  three  means  of  eco- 
nomic development — industrial,  agricultural 
and  recreational — the  third  is  the  easiest 
and  quickest.  The  National  Association  of 
Travel  Organizations  estimates  the  average 
tourist  spends  about  $10  dally,  a  figure 
which,  in  Alaska,  mounts  to  $17.  Thus,  as 
the  University  of  Alaska  study  found,  an 
Alaskan  community  which  attracts  only  a 
few  dozen  vacation-travelers  dally  through- 
out the  year  has  the  equivalent  of  a  manu- 
facturing industry  with  a  $100,000  yearly 
payroll. 

In  a  State  with  a  highly  developed  vaca- 
tion-travel Industry  such  as  New  Hampshire, 
the  industry's  contribution  to  the  economy 
becomes  vitally  Important.  An  8BA- 
flnanced  study  by  Dartmouth  College  into 
the  New  Hampshire  vacation-travel  Indus- 
try showed  that  in  1960  it  was  responsible 
for  $249  million  or  20  percent  of  the  State's 
Income,  employing  30.000  persons  at  the 
summer  peak  and  as  many  as  5.000  even  in 
winter. 

Another  SBA-financed  study,  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine,  showed,  however^that  even 
In  this  highly  developed  vacation  State  rec- 
reational facilities  may  not  be  entirely 
adequate.  Polled  by  the  study's  authors, 
Maine  vacation  visitors  said  that  while  they 
delighted  in  its  scenery,  ocean  beaches,  the 
friendly  courtesy  of  Its  people  and  the  flavor 
of  Its  lobsters,  they  felt  a  lack  of  evening 
entertainment,  perhaps  due  to  a  waning  of 
the  Maine  summer  theater. 

SBA  helps  finance  amusements  also  in 
vacation-travel  regions,  for  example,  drive- 
in  film  theaters  in  New  England.  It  does 
so.  not  under  a  policy  of  "spending  for  the 
sake  of  spending,"  but  because  It  knows  the 
vacation-travel  industry's  potential  for  stim- 
ulating economic  growth. 

SMALL     Birsirncss     kemains    wellspring     or 

CREATIVE     roEAS,     NEEDS     AS     MtTCH    OB     MORE 
COMPETENCE    THAN    BIG    BUSINESS 

Travel  facilities  here  and  there  may  pres- 
ently be  overexpanded  but,  as  the  RRRC 
found,  those  for  outdoor  recreation  generally 
are  Inadequate  even  for  present  require- 
ments. Income  as  well  as  population  Is  ris- 
ing, vacations  lengthening,  and  the  demand 
for  facilities  surging.  The  RRRC  forecasts 
that  by  1975  highway  travel  will  be  doubled, 
air  travel  tripled,  and  facilities  correspond- 
ingly burdened.  The  SBA  loans  help  the 
small  business  sector  of  the  vacation-travel 
Industry  prepare  to  carry  the  load. 

If,  then,  there  Is  little  merit  in  the  charge 
that  SBA  financing  of  vacation  facilities  Is 
wasteful  there  is  even  less  in  the  claim 
sometimes  made  that  these  loans  to  small 
operators  subsidize  the  uncreatlve  and  in- 
competent. Actually,  as  SBA's  experience 
has  shown,  small  business  remains,  as  al- 
ways, a  wellspring  of  creative  Ideas  with  the 
small  firm  that  competes  with  big  business 
needing  as  much  or  more  competence  than 
Its  big  competitor. 

But  modernization  and  expansion,  the 
best  evidence  of  a  facility  operator's  creative 
competence,  takes  long-term  financing  and. 
as  the  Dartmouth  study  of  New  Hampshire's 
small  vacation -travel  facilities  found,  this  is 
often  lacking  when  he  is  small. 
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In  filling  the  lack,  the  SBA  and  other 
Federal  loans  often  release  creative  energies 
that  develop  vacation-travel  resources  which 
might  otherwise  lie  idle  but  which,  when 
developed,  add  atUactlons  to  which  travel 
agents'  clients  can  be  referred. 

The  decline  of  anthracite  mining  In  cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  left  the  borough  of  Ash- 
land In  need  of  new  industry.  The  fiourlsh- 
Ing  vacation  business  in  the  nearby  Poco- 
nos  gave  Ashland's  business  leaders  an  Idea. 
But  an  abandoned  mine  and  the  two  streaks 
of  rust  that  remained  of  the  mine's  three- 
quarter  mile,  narrow  gage  steam  railroad 
were  the  town's  only  possible  tourist  assets. 
However,  walk-in  anthracite  mines  are 
becoming  rare,  mine  railroads  even  rarer. 
Banded  together  in  the  nonprofit  Ashland 
Community  Enterprises,  the  borough's  busi- 
ness leaders  approached  ARA  for  a  $30,000 
loan  to  help  restore  the  two  properties  to 
operating  condition  as  a  vacation  attraction. 
As  ARA's  fiscal  agent.  SBA  was  obliged  to 
warn  them  that  the  project  would  first  have 
to  be  proved  feasible,  security  be  pledged 
and  other  funds  raised.  Owning  nothing  but 
their  idea,  ACE  members  set  to  work. 

Their  search  of  nearby  scrap-metal  yards 
turned  up  a  broken-down  locomotive, 
snatched  up  at  $1,200,  and  the  remaining 
vertebra  of  five  mine  cars,  cajoled  as  a 
donation.  Man-to-man  Interviews  by  ACE 
members  with  the  owners  of  the  mine  and 
railroad  right-of-way  secured  leases  of  the 
ground  at  nominal  rents.  Then,  In  a  truly 
creative  move.  ACE  announced  that  earnings 
from  the  enterprises  would  be  dedicated  to 
park  and  playground  improvements,  thus 
enlisting  the  commxinlty's  wholehearted 
support. 

Skilled  foundrymen  and  machinists,  hand- 
cast,  and  machined  parts  from  which  the 
locomotive  was  rebtiilt.  from  the  driving 
wheels  up,  to  Pennsylvania's  rigid  safety 
specifications.  Businessmen  wheedled  rails, 
ties,  and  spikes  from  dealers  at  cost  or  less 
on  credit  and  cleared  the  right-of-way  with 
borrowed  bulldozers,  then  laid  track,  and 
spiked  the  rails. 

When  the  line  was  completed  in  the  sum- 
mjer  of  1962,  and  Its  property  valued  to  de- 
termine whether,  as  collateral,  it  would  ade- 
quately secure  the  ARA  loan  of  $30,000,  the 
locomotive  alone  rated  an  appraised  market 
value  in  excess  of  that  amount. 

On  the  short  opening  riins  of  a  brief  8- 
week  season  last  autumn,  the  train  carried 
about  15,000  passengers,  nearly  three  times 
Ashland's  population.  The  earnings  went 
to  reopen  and- restore  the  mine  to  the  same 
high  safety^standards  as  the  railroad  and 
this  siunmer  it,  too,  is  open  and  drawing 
vacation  toiurs. 

Here  is  an  exhibit  to  which  travel  agents, 
seeking  attractions  of  interest  to  educators 
'  and  their  charges,  can  refer  clients  without 
hesitation;  the  Pennsylvania  Travel  Devel- 
opment Commission,  Harrlsburg,  has  de- 
scriptive leaflets.  Can  anyone  doubt  the 
creativity  and  competence  of  the  ACE 
promoters?    We  at  SBA  never  have. 

Group  thinking  readily  generates  such 
creativity  but  how  does  an  individual  travel 
agent  achieve  it?  For  a  Boston  widow,  an 
advertising  writer  and  travel  agent,  the  proc- 
ess occurred  during  a  week's  cruise  aboard 
the  70- ton  two-masted  schooner,  Alice  S. 
Wentworth,  off  the  Maine  coast  two  summers 
ago. 

The  salty  breeze,  the  sun-drenched  decks 
and  occasional  cozy  nights  at  anchor  In  snug 
harbors — almost  everything  about  the  cruise 
delighted  her  except  the  plain,  seafarer  meals 
and  the  infrequency  of  the  nights  at  anchor. 
Cooking  was  her  hobby  and  she  dreamed  of 
longer  voyages  In  more  familiar  Massachu- 
setts waters  where  the  ports  are  closer  spaced. 
But  the  schooner's  owner-master,  content 
with  his  earnings  from  a  12-week  season,  laid 


up  the  vessel  each  Leb<X'  Day  for  the  winter. 
Content  with  the  table  fare  also,  he  showed 
no  Inclination  to  employ  a  chef. 

This  Slimmer,  the  Wenttoorth  will  be  cruis- 
ing the  Cape  Cod  and  Nantucket  Soxmd  wa- 
ters of  his  lady  passenger's  preference  for  a 
longer.  15-week  season  and.  If  her  plans  go 
through,  will  spend  the  winter  on  wind- 
jammer voyaging  in  the  Caribbean;  also,  the 
Wenttoorth's  menu  has  improved.  A  little 
dissatisfaction  sparked  her  to  some  creative 
thinking  and  a  talk  with  the  schooner's  skip- 
per; her  savings  and  an  $11,000  SBA  loan 
enabled  her  to  meet  his  $20,000  price  for  the 
vessel.  He  and  his  crew  still  man  it  but  she 
Is  now  not  only  Its  cook  but  Its  owner.  The 
dissatisfaction  and  the  loan  created  a  new 
career  for  her. 

A  growing  population,  rising  Income  and 
lengthening  leisure  confront  the  vacation- 
travel  industry  with  a  tremendous  challenge. 
The  Nation's  continued  health  and  strength 
depend  on  the  ability  of  the  Industry,  In- 
cluding Its  smaller  elements,  to  provide  en- 
larged recreational  needs.  From  the  record 
of  SBA's  operations,  as  here  Indicated,  the 
aigency  has  been  alert  in  researching  small 
business  sectors  requiring  development  and, 
where  financial  help  is  needed.  In  providing 
It. 


WHO  SHALL  GUARD  THE 
GUARDIANS? 

Mr.  GRUENING,  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  "Who  Shall  Watch  the  Watch- 
men?" relating  to  an  issue  which  should 
concern  all  Americans  and  particularly 
our  Federal  legislators,  appears  in  the 
October  5  issue  of  the  Nation.  It  alludes 
to  the  strictures  which  Senator  Paul 
Douglas,  our  able  and  distinguished  col- 
league from  Illinois,  and  I  have  made 
concerning  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission and  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, which  in  our  view  had  on  different 
counts  failed  grossly  In  protecting  the 
public  interest. 

I  am  happy  to  report,  however,  that 
as  a  result  of  our  criticisms,  the  Piesi- 
dent  has  made  a  change — if  not  in  the 
personnel  at  least  by  a  shift  of  com- 
mand. He  has  replaced  Thomas  E. 
Stakem.  the  former  Chairman  who  was 
the  only  man  on  the  Board  with  any 
experience  in  maritime  affairs,  and  ap- 
parently dominated  his  colleagues  on  the 
Board,  with  Adm.  John  Harllee,  another 
member  of  the  Board.  There  are  grat- 
ifying evidences  that  this  change  of 
command  is  producing  a  new  outlook  in 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  and 
it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  change 
will  be  thoroughgoing  and  will  result  In 
bringing  about  in  these  two  agencies — 
the  Federal  Maritime  Board  and  the 
Maritime  Administration — the  type  of 
performance  which  was  clearly  envi- 
sioned by  President  Kennedy  in  his  reor- 
ganization plan  No.  7. 

While  it  is  too  early  to  judge  how 
effective  this  change  is  going  to  be,  I 
feel  encouraged  by  certain  steps  that 
have  been  taken  in  the  last  few  weeks. 
I  shall  watch  with  interest,  as  will  my 
fellow  Alaskans  and  many  other  of  our 
fellow  Americans,  to  see  whether  this 
change  for  the  better  continues. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  performance  of 
the  regulatory  agencies  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  character  of  an  entire 
administration.    The  regulatory   agen- 


cies  are   supposed   to   be    the   vigilant 
guardians  of  the  public  interest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Nation  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Who  Shall  Watch  the  Watchman? 
A  seasoned  observer  of  the  American  polit- 
ical scene  recently  asked:  "Do  the  regvila- 
tory  agencies  protect  the  public  interest,  or 
have  the  foxes  been  set  to  guard  the  chick- 
ens?" Senators  Paul  H.  Douglas  and  Ernest 
Getteninc  would  certainly  answer  the  first 
part  of  the  question  in  the  negative,  par- 
ticularly insofar  as  the  actions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  and  the  Maritime 
Administration  are  concerned.  Mr.  Douglas 
(Congressional  Record,  July  16)  noted  that 
the  balance-of -payments  deficit  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1963  amounted  to  $700  million, 
corresponding  to  an  annual  rate  of  $2.8  bil- 
lion ( sul)sequently  It  has  risen  to  about  $4 
billion).  He  noted  further  that  the  U.S. 
trade  balance  on  steel  has  declined  by  al- 
most $800  million  since  1965,  oxir  Imports 
having  doubled  and  our  exports  having  fallen 
to  one-quarter.  In  part,  this  is  the  result  of 
discriminatory  maritime  freight  rates,  a  field 
which  Is  under  executive  jiu-lsdlctlon.  While  » 
he  Is  conferring  with  business  executives  on 
how  to  increase  U.S.  exports,  the  President 
might  well  look  into  this  bizarre  situation. 

He  wUl  find  that  it  costs  $83.35  to  sliip  a 
ton  of  iron  or  steel  pipe  from  a  U.8.  west 
coast  port  to  Japan,  but  only  $18  in  the  re- 
verse direction.  The  correepondlng  figures 
for  angles,  beams  and  girders  are  $31.10. 
westbound,  and  $16.50,  eastbound.  East- 
bound  between  U.S.  North  Atlantic  ports 
and  West  Germany  the  freight  on  pipes  is 
$51.25  per  ton,  westbound  on  the  same  route, 
$18.75.  In  the  case  of  26  commodities  other 
than  steel  which  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  designated  as  having  substantial 
export  potential,  outbound  rates  are  ap- 
proximately 34  percent  higher  than  inbound. 
There  are  also  differentials  in  the  other  di- 
rection, examples  being  automobile  ship- 
ments between  West  Germany  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  electrical  goods  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States;  evidently  a  good  deal 
of  international  conniving  is  going  on,  of 
which  the  American  public  knows  next  to 
nothing. 

But  the  public  is  paying  the  freight,  and 
not  just  figuratively.  Maritime  freight  rates 
are  set  by  international  shipping  conferences 
dominated  by  foreign  flag  lines,  some  of 
which  are  U.8.-controlled  but  prefer  to  pay 
their  crews  the  lower  wages  permitted  by  the 
covmtries  of  registry.  The  Maritime  Sub- 
sidy Board,  which  Is  under  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, which  is  under  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  has  adopted  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple that  subsidized  lines  should  "comply 
with  established  applicable  conference  rates 
In  any  trade  in  which  the  subsidized  lines 
engage."  This  applies  whether  or  not  the  line 
is  a  member  of  the  conference.  Departures 
from  this  practice  may  be  sanctioned,  but 
the  Maritime  Subsidy  Board  will  require  the 
line  to  justify  Its  noncompliance.  Noncon- 
formity would  appear  to  invoke  the  risk  of 
nonsubsldy. 

Backing  Senator  Douglas,  Senator  Gruen- 
INO  not  only  found  "negligence,  indifference 
to  the  public  Interest,  and  shameful  per- 
formance" in  this  pfurtlcular  situation,  but 
also  argued  that  the  whole  question  of  regu- 
latory agencies  "is  one  of  the  most  vital 
Issues  which  confront  the  American  people." 
To  which  Senator  Douglas  added:  "1  think 
there  is  a  general  tendency  for  the  regulatory 
agencies  •  *  *  to  become  regulated  and 
controlled  by  the  very  interests  they  were 
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set  up  to  regvU*t«  and  control,  becauB«  the 
Institution*  vboae  rates  and  eervtcee  they 
control  hav«  great  economic  Intereeti  tn- 
volTed.-  n  the  Hew  Frontlar  la  «kAd%  any- 
thing aboot  that,  the  resolta  are  acareely 
visible  with  the  unaided  eye. 


VON  STEUBEN  DAY— SEPTEMBER  17 

Mr.  wniJAMS  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 

President,   it   ia   to   New   Jersey's   ?reat 
credit  that  in  1783  it  gaye  one  of  the  Rev- 
olutkmary    War's    greatest    generals    a 
country  house  and  land  near  Hackensack 
as  a  reward  for  his  superlative  military 
services  in  the  cause  of  freedom.   The  gift 
was  a  life  estate  in  the  property,  and 
Von  Steuben  later  bought  a  fee  simple 
interest.    He  was  forced  to  sell  it  to  the 
former  owners  when  overwhelmed  by  the 
debts  he  had  incurred  in  serving  the 
Revolutionary  cause.    He  had  proposed 
to  the  Continental  Confess  that  only 
his  bare  expenses  should  be  paid  while 
he  served  as  a  volunteer,  that  if  his  serv- 
ices should  ccHitribute  to  the  eventual 
success  of  th*  American  cause  he  would 
then  be  recompensed  for  his  sacrifices  in 
leaving  Europe,  but  that  if   the  cause 
should  fail,  or  If  his  services  should  not 
prove  beneficial,  he  would  make  no  claim 
whatever.    Eventually,  in  June  of  1790 
the   new   Federal  Goveimment  granted 
him  a  pension  of  $2,500  per  year  instead 
of  the  lump  sum  which  he  had  expected. 
What  was  the  nature  of  the  contribu- 
tion made  to  the  Revolutionary  cause  by 
Gen.  Frederick  William  Augustus  von 
Steuben?     General  Washington  was  so 
favorably    impressed    by    his    practical 
knowledge  and  experience  that  he  asked 
him  to  serve  as  acting  inspector  general 
and  to  undertake  the  training  of   the 
Army.     This   Involved    great   difBculty 
since  Von  Steuben  spoke  no  English  and 
was  therefore  obliged  to  act  through  in- 
terpreters.   There  was  no  time  for  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  a  com- 
plete new  drill  manual.     He  therefore 
prepared  his  drill  instructions  in  brief 
installments.      These    were    translated 
into  English  and  Issued  to  the  regiments 
as   the  drill   progressed.     He   had   the 
great  good  sense  to  rely  additionally  en 
the  power  of  example.     He  formed  a 
model  company  under  his  own  skilled 
instruction    which    made    such    rapid 
progress   that  the   imagination   of   the 
entire  Army  was  flred  by  the  example  of 
its  proficiency.    Drill  became  the  fash- 
ion, and  within  a  few  weeks  the  new 
drill,  Imiparted  day  by  day  to  the  model 
company,  m^read  throughout  the  Army. 
It  was  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
achievement  in  rapid  military  training 
in  our  history.    The  value  of  Von  Stw- 
ben's  instruction  was  soon  shown  on  the 
battlefield    of   Monmouth.    There   and 
thereafter  throughout  the  war  the  Con- 
tinental Army  proved  itself  the  equal  in 
discipline  and  skill  of  the  best  British 
regulars. 

When  Von  Steuben  was  preparing  the 
InstallmentB  of  his  famous  drill  manual 
he  needed  someone  to  illtistrate  It  In 
order  that  there  might  not  be  the  slight- 
est doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  his  direc- 
tions. He  chose  a  young  Frenchman 
who  had  been  occupying  himself  at  Val- 
ley Forge  bar  drawing  crayon  portrait* 
of  offleen  and  their  wives.  This  was 
Pierre  Charles  L'Enfant.  and  Von  Steu- 
ben's assignment  to  him  was  the  first 


real  work  he  did  as  an  American  officer. 
One  day  L'Enfant  would  design  forts  and 
emplacements;  later  he  would  be  New 
Tork  City's  principal  Federal  architect; 
finally  he  would  create,  as  his  permanent 
qaonument.  his  city  in  the  wilderness, 
Washington.  DC.  It  was  Von  Steuben 
iiho  first  recognized  his  abilities. 
'  Through  his  influence  in  converting 
the  American  Army  into  an  effective  and 
highly  disciplined  military  force  Von 
$teuben  was  an  Indispensable  figxire  in 
the  achievement  of  American  independ- 
ence. He  performed  an  essential  service 
that  none  of  his  contwnporaries  in 
America  was  qualified  to  perform. 

On  Von  Steuben  Day  each  year.  I  think 
that  every  American  should  once  again 
l>e  reminded  of  the  name  and  achieve- 
Inents  of  tills  fine  soldier  and  citizen. 


from  the  fact  that  loan  requests  for  the  first 
time  have  exceeded  the  $90  million  available 
each  year  under  the  terms  of  the  act. 


AID  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION— THE 
STUDENT  PROGRAM  UNDER  THE 
NATIONAL   DEFENSE    EDUCATION 
ACT 
I   Mr.  JAVrrS.    Mr.  President,  the  stu- 
dent loan  program  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  thousands  of  needy  students  to 
iittend  the  college  of  their  choice.    With- 
out this  help  they  would  not  have  been 
tible  to  continue  their  studies.    Increas- 
ing   enrollments,    however,    have    out- 
stripped the  total  amount  authorized  by 
Congress  in  1958.     In  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  the  total  for  conventional 
loans  imder  NDEA  would  be  Increased 
from  $90  million  a  year  to  $125  million 
for  fiscal   1964,  $135  million  for  fiscal 
19C5.  $145  million  for  1966.  and  $150  mil- 
lion for  1967.    It  Is  anticipated  that  loan 
repa3Tnents  may  be  of  sufficient  volume 
after  1966  to  remove  the  necessity  for 
fuller    increases    In    the    authorization. 
Aid  for  institutions  of  higher  education, 
even  beyond  extension  of  NDEA,  Is  very 
badly  needed  In  the  face  of  mounting 
enrollments,  and  I  firmly  believe  that 
Congress  must  take  positive  action  at 
this  session. 

I  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
{printed  In  the  Record  the  newspaper 
article  by  Susanna  McBee  entitled  "Drop 
in  U.S.  Student  Loans  Hits  Area  Uni- 
versities Hard,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post.  September  22. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I     Dbop  in  vs.  Sxtroia^T  Loans  Hits  A&xa 

UNTVEaSXTTCS    HARD 

j  (By  Susarma  McBee) 

'  Washington's  colleges  and  xmlversitles  have 
been  hard  hit  by  a  cutback  In  funds  they 
receive  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  for 
their  federally  supported  student  loan  pro- 
gram. 

At  least  some  stiidents  hare  been  unable 
to  attend  college  because  ot  the  Govern- 
ment's involuntary  reduction  In  the  loan 
funds,  which  local  institutions  have  been 
getting  under  the  National  Defense  Educa- 

!  tion  Act  program,  which  started  In  1958. 
Other  students  have  been  directed  by  local 
colleges  to  State  and  private  loan  programs. 
A  few,  ineligible  for  such  aid,  are  continu- 
ing their   education   "under  extreme  hard- 

:  ship."  one  oOlclal  said. 

The  cutback,  which  has  affected  hundreds 
of  other  colleges  across  the  Nation,  results 
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This  year  requests  have  come  to  9131, 956.- 
470.  The  administration,  anticipating  the 
increased  demand,  asked  Congress  this  year 
to  raise  the  »90-mlUlon  ceiling  to  $1S6  mil- 
lion and  to  eliminate  the  current  9250,000 
limit  on  loans  that  students  at  any  one 
institution  may  receive. 

Congress  has  not  acted,  but  a  House  edu- 
cation subcommittee  has  approved  the  ad- 
ministration request.  A  Senate  education 
subcommittee  has  voted  to  raise  the  student 
loan  celling  to  tl25  million  this  year  and 
$136,  9145.  and  $160  mlUlon  in  the  next  3 
years.  Also,  the  Senate  unit  raised  the  Insti- 
tutional ceiling  to  $800,000. 

Locm  requests  are  up  nationally  because 
more  students  are  going  to  college — 4.4  mU- 
llon  this  year  compared  with  4.1  million  last 
year — and  because  more  colleges  are  partici- 
pating In  the  program. 

Seventeen^more  colleges  entered  the  pro- 
grsmi  this  year  as  a  result  of  the  repeal  of  the 
controversial  non-Communist  affidavit  which 
has  been  required  of  college  students  seeking 
Federal  loans.  The  17  colleges  were  among 
32  which  had  quit  the  program  In  protest 
against  the  affidavit. 

DISTRICT  DEMANDS 

Nine  District  colleges  and  universities  this 
year  asked  for  $1,464,609  in  National  Defense 
Education  Act  loan  funds,  a  sum  representing 
the  groes  needs  of  their  students.  The  Insti- 
tutions got  $815378,  or  56.7  percent  o*  what 
they  sought.  Last  year  these  nine  and  two 
others  that  did  not  seek  loans  this  year  re- 
ceived $1,078,154. 

All  colleges  and  universities  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia  received  either  what  they  re- 
quested, or  the  $250,000  Inatltutional  maxi- 
mum. However,  three  which  received  $260,- 
000  had  asked  for  m<»e.  The  University  of 
Maryland  sought  $426,600:  Morgan  State  Col- 
lege, a  predominanUy  Negro  school  In  Balti- 
more, requested  $297,509.  and  Virginia  State 
College,  a  Negro  school  In  Petersburg,  asked 
for  $361,561. 

In  Washington,  dean  of  students.  Armour 
J.  Blackburn,  of  Howard  University,  said  he 
knew  of  more  than  a  handful  of  students  who 
would  have  come  to  the  university  but  could 
not  because  we  did  not  have  the  locm  fund« 
for  them. 

Howard  asked  for  $247,198  in  loan  funds 
and  received  $137,706.  Last  year  It  got  $181,- 
904.  Blackburn  said  Howard  has  directed 
some  students  to  other  loan  funds. 

CWTT  CUTBACK 

George  Washington  University  asked  for 
$178,314  in  National  Defense  Education  Act 
funds  and  received  $99,333.  Last  year  it  got 
$147,850.  Assistant  Treasurer  Maurice  Heart- 
field  said  no  student  has  been  forced  to  quit 
school  because  of  the  cutback.  (National  De- 
fense Education  Act  loans  are  repayable  to  10 
years.) 

Georgetown  University  asked  the  Govern- 
ment for  $426,642  and  received  $237,660  com- 
pared with  $250,000  last  year.  The  Rev. 
Joseph  A.  Haller,  university  treasurer,  said 
no  student  unable  to  get  a  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  loan  has  been  forced  out 
of  school.  Other  loan  funds  and  university 
resources  have  been  taxed,  however.  The 
National  Defense  Education  Act  cutback 
came  as  a  "bombshell."  Father  Haller  said. 

GWU  has  referred  students  to  the  United 
Student  Aid  Fund  and  to  State  loan  pro- 
grams, such  as  those  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  which,  like  the  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucation Act,  require  only  3 -percent  Interest 
and  are  repayable  in  6  years. 

Totn  W.  Sills,  director  of  Student  Aid  ot 
American  University,  said  he  called  four  local 
banks  but  could  not  get  them  to  offer  needy 
students  long-term  loans.    He  did  refer  them 
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to  the  other  loan  sources  used  by  other  local 
Institutions  after  AU  received  only  $183,261 
of  the  $239,220  It  requested  in  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  funds.  Last  year  it  got 
$191,696. 

This  year  the  average  National  Defense 
Education  Act  loan  at  AU  is  $770.  which  Is 
more  than  the  $478  national  average  loan 
last  year.  "It  costo  about  $2,500  a  year  to 
go  to  AU;  so  a  student  with  a  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  loan  still  has  to  cough 
up  a  lot,"  Sills  said. 

Here  Is  the  way  other  District  institu- 
tions fared: 

District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College: 
Asked  for  $5,400.  received  $3,009;  last  year 
it  got  $3,545. 

Catholic  University:  Asked  for  $317,685,  re- 
ceived $176,971;  last  year  It  got  $250,000. 

Dunbarton  College:  Asked  for  $6,856,  re- 
ceived $3,820;  last  year  It  got  $8,581. 

Gallaudet  College:  Asked  for  $13,500,  re- 
ceived $7,520;  last  year  it  got  $16,408. 

Trinity  College:  Asked  for  $29,794;  re- 
ceived $16,598;  last  year  It  got  $26,809. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  program  in  1968,  about 
490.000  students  in  1.534  colleges  and  univer- 
sities have  twrrowed  about  $330  mUlion.  For 
each  $9  the  Government  contributes,  the 
Institution  adds  $1  to  its  National  Defense 
Education  Act  fund. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  RAILROAD  RE- 
TIREMENT ACT  OF  1937,  THE 
RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  TAX  ACT, 
THE  RAILROAD  UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE  ACT.  AND  THE  TEM- 
PORARY EXTENDED  RAILROAD 
UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 
BENEFITS  ACT  OF  1961 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  489,  H.R.  8100. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rib- 
icorr  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <H.R. 
8100)  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937,  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Tax  Act,  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act,  and  the  Temporary  Ex- 
tended Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Benefits  Act  of  1961,  so  as  to  provide 
an  increase  in  the  creditable  and  taxable 
compensation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
provides  for  an  urgently  needed  repair 
of  existing  financial  Inadequacies  in 
both  the  railroad  retirement  system  and 
the  railroad  unemployment  insurance 
system.  The  railroad  retirement  sys- 
tem, because  a  sharply  contracting  work 
force  over  the  past  decade  has  resulted 
in  a  contracted  payroll,  has  develoF>ed 
an  annual  actuarial  deficiency  of  $77 
million  per  year.  This  deficiency  has 
been  getting  more  pronounced  as  each 
year  has  gone  by  and  has  now  reached  a 
point  where  immediate  steps  must  be 
taken  to  remedy  it. 

The  factors  which  have  caused  these 
financial  diflBculties  in  the  railroad  re- 
tir^hient  system  have  precisely  the  same 
effect  upon  the  railroad  unemployment 
insurance  system  with  the  result  that  it 
too  has  been  suffering  from  a  deficit  over 


the  past  few  years.  It  has  foimd  It  Im- 
possible to  meet  Its  current  obUga- 
tions  out  of  Its  current  revenues  with  the 
result  that  It  has  now  developed  a  debt 
in  excess  of  $300  million  and  It  lacks 
the  means  to  repay  this  sum  vuiless  the 
measures  provided  in  this  bill  are 
enacted. 

In  1961  the  President,  recognizing  the 
financial  difficulties  which  were  develop- 
ing in  these  systems,  directed  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board  to  reexamine  the 
financial  structure  of  the  systems  with 
a  view  to  recommending  legislative 
changes  to  overcome  the  deficiencies. 
The  bill,  H.R.  8100,  is  the  result  of  an 
intensive  effort  over  a  long  period  of 
time  to  develop  suitable  and  adequate 
means  by  which  these  systems  can  be 
restored  to  financial  health. 

For  the  railroad  retirement  system  the 
bill  would  increase  the  taxable  and  cred- 
itable monthly  compensation  to  $450,  re- 
vise certain  military  service  provisions  of 
the  act,  and  increase  interest  rates  on 
railroad  retirement  funds  held  by  the 
Federal  Government  from  its  present  ob- 
solete level  of  3  percent  to  a  more  real- 
istic level  of  current  market  yield.  All 
such  obligations  would  be  immediately 
converted  to  the  higher  rate.  In  addi- 
tion the  bill  would  retain  the  present  3- 
percent  rate  as  a  minimum  guarantee  or 
fioor.  In  this  connection  it  should  be 
noted  that  for  the  past  7  or  8  years  the 
Federal  Government  has  gained  at  the 
expense  of  the  railroad  retirement  sys- 
tem from  paying  only  3  percent  on  the 
special  obligations  in  the  railroad  retire- 
ment account  when  it  paid  more  than 
that  on  funds  borrowed  through  general 
obligations. 

For  the  railroad  unemployment  insur- 
ance system,  the  bill  would  improve  the 
financial  condition  of  the  system  by 
alx)ut  $20.3  million  a  year.  This  will  soon 
eliminate  the  need  for  further  borrowing 
of  funds  by  this  system  and  permit  it 
gradually  to  liquidate  the  indebtedness 
of  over  $300  million.  This  would  be  ac- 
complished by  increasing  the  maximum 
contribution  rate  to  4  percent  without 
an  increase  in  the  taxable  compensation 
and  by  certain  provisions  that  would  re- 
strict somewhat  the  eligibility  of  em- 
ployees only  casually  attached  to  the 
railroad  industry  as  well  as  voluntary 
quits. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare.  The  terms 
of  this  bill  are  the  result  of  months 
of  careful  work  by  all  of  the  interested 
parties,  including  the  carriers  and  the 
brotherhoods  and  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board.  The  bill  was  endorsed  by 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  was  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  House  com- 
mittee and  passed  the  House  without  a 
dissenting  vote. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  at  present  the  moneys  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Fund  which  are 
held  by  the  Federal  Government  receive 
a  rate  of  3  percent  interest? 

Mr.  MORSE.    That  is  correct. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  This  bill,  passed,  con- 
templates raising  that  rate  of  interest  to 
a  level  of  the  present  average  rate  paid 
by  the  Federal  Government,  does  It? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  Is  correct.  In 
other  words,  one  of  the  contributing  fsw;- 
tors  to  the  present  distressed  financial 
condition  of  the  fimd  is  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  making  money  at  the  expense 
of  the  fund. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  much  is  the  an- 
nual loss  to  the  railroad  retirement 
fund  because  of  failure  to  get  the  going 
rate  of  interest? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  annual  actuarial 
deficit  is  $77  million  a  year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  that  include  only 
the  interest,  or  does  it  include  other 
items? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Contraction  of  employ- 
ment in  the  industry  has,  of  course,  been 
one  of  the  major  factors  contributing  to 
the  deficit. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  depart  from  the 
subject  immediately  before  the  Senate, 
let  me  say  that  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  heard  my  statement,  of  a 
moment  ago,  that  I  am  offering  to  the 
appropriation  bill  an  amendment  chang- 
ing the  substsmtive  law  under  which  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  is 
loaning  money  at  2  percent  when  the 
Federal  Government  is  required  to  pay 
4  percent.  My  question  Is:  Is  not  the 
principle  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
seeking  to  apply  to  the  railroad  fund  the 
same  as  the  principle  I  want  applied  to 
the  rural  electrification  loans? 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  sill  frankness,  I  can- 
not answer  the  Senator's  question  until 
I  make  a  study  of  the  history  and  poli- 
cies involved  in  the  rural  electrification 
fund.  I  would  not  give  a  curbstone  re- 
ply to  that  question;  it  requires  study. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  urge  that  the  railroad  re- 
tirement fund  be  paid  the  same  rate  of 
interest  on  the  money  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment borrows  from  it? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  my  main  rea- 
son for  supporting  this  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  my  sunendment  to 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  is  based  on 
the  same  principle,  will  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  see  any  weakness  in  it? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  if  it  is  based  on  the 
same  principle;  but  the  Senator  is  ask- 
ing me  to  assume  that  it  is  based  on  the 
same  principle,  without  my  taking  time 
to  ascertain  the  public  policy  problems  in 
coruiection  with  the  rural  electrification 
program.  It  may  very  well  be  that  when 
we  consider  the  history  of  the  rural 
electrification  program  and  the  basis  for 
the  policy  behind  the  2-percent  interest 
rate.  I  might  think  it  is  still  a  sound  in- 
terest rate.  But  I  am  not  going  to  com- 
mit myself  in  advance  of  that  study. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  contemplate  sup- 
porting the  bill,  because  I  believe  that 
when  the  Federal  Government  bon-ows 
from  the  railroad  retirement  fund.  It 
should  pay  that  fund  the  same  rate  of 
interest  that  it  pays  on  all  the  other 
money  It  borrows;  but  I  believe  that  If 
the  principle  is  applicable  when  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  paying  interest,  it  is 
likewise  applicable  when  the  Federal 
Government  is  collecting  interest.    It  Is 
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for  that  reaaon  that  I  will  press  for  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment. 
I  tliank  the  Senator  very  much. 
Mr.   DIRKSEN.    Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 
Mr   MORSE.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  the  Treasviry  Department  op- 
poses this  provisioiL 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  I  was  about  to  ex- 
plain, the  Treasury  Department  is  op- 
posed to  the  Immediate  conversion  of  the 
special  obligations  to  the  new  market 
yield  rate,  as  provided  by  the  bilL  It 
wants  a  10-year  period  over  which  it  will 
gradually  roll  over  these  obligations  to 
the  rate  provided  for  in  the  bill,  and  it 
also  wants  to  remove  the  3-perccnt  mini- 
mum-guarantee provision.  The  views  of 
the  Treasury  Department  have  been 
thoroughly  considered  by  the  committee, 
and  have  been  thoroughly  considered  by 
the  House. 

Let  me  tell  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
why  OUT  committee  rejected  the  position 
of  the  Treasury.  In  the  first  place,  on 
the  question  of  whether,  at  the  present 
time,  the  Oovemment  is  making  money 
at  the  expense  of  the  railroad  retirement 
fund,  the  answer  is  yea.  I  believe  that 
procedure  is  wrong;  I  believe  the  rail- 
road retirement  fund  should  receive  fair 
and  adequate  interest  at  the  present 
time.  As  for  removal  of  the  3-percent 
floor,  the  position  of  the  Treasury  is  that 
at  some  time  In  the  future  the  economic 
situation  may  be  such  that  a  3-perccnt 
interest  rate  may  be  too  high.  Our  an- 
swer is  that  we  will  cover  that  point  when 
the  time  comes.  However,  there  was  % 
public -poUcy  purpose  for  establishing  the 
3  percent  in  the  first  instance.  When  the 
railroad  retirement  bill  was  passed  in 
1937,  it  was  passed.  In  recognition  of  the 
respOTslbiUty  trf  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
to  help  stabilize  the  railway  industry  of 
this  country,  because — as  was  brought 
out  in  our  committee  discussion  of  the 
bill — the  railway  industry  is  not  merely 
a  private  industry;  it  is  a  private  indus- 
try vested  with  a  public  interest,  and  aU 
of  us  have  a  stake  in  maintaining  a 
stable,  and  sound  railway  industry. 

I  need  not  point  out  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  who  comes  from  the  hub 
of  the  railway  industry,  in  Illinois,  the 
great  potential  value  of  %  going  railway 
system  to  the  defense  of  this  country  in 
time  of  national  emergency.    The  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  was  passed,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  carry  out  what  the  Gov- 
ernment considered  a  part  of  its  obliga- 
tion to  maintain  a  stable  railway  indus- 
try.    The  minimum  3-percent  interest 
rate  was  established  from  the  very  be- 
ginning as  a  necessary  element  in  the 
development  of  a  financially  sound  rail- 
road retirement  program. 
We  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  time 
.  for  us  to  "take  out  the  crystal  ball"  and 
prophesy    what    the    situation    on    the 
minimum  rate  may  be  10  or  15  years 
from  now.    If  it  ever  should  develop  that 
there  is  any  problem  as  to  the  minimum 
rate,  it  should  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  which  is  sitting  at  that 
time:  and.  therefore,  we  do  not  propose 
in  any  way  to  modify  the  S-percent  fk>or. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Was  there  any  testi- 
mony to  the  effect  that  the  fimd  is  tm- 
sound  from  an  actuarial  standpoint? 


Mr.  MORSE.  Oh.  yes.  The  Chair- 
m%xi  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
presented  in  detail  the  facta  on  that  mat- 
ter, and  representatives  of  the  carriers 
and  representatives  of  the  brotherhoods 
presented  detailed  reports  and  evidence 
that  bore  out  the  recommendations  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board.  These 
facts  are  not  disputed  by  the  Treasury. 
Tbere  is  no  question  about  the  urgent 
and  immediate  need  to  get  more  money 
into  this  fimd. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then  can  there  be 
aAy  reason  for  Treasury  opposition,  oth- 
eif  than  that  it  does  not  want  this  impact 
oii  the  budget  to  come  in  a  single  year, 
instead  to  spread  It  over  a  10 -year 
period? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Treasury  apparently 
fqars  that  immediate  conversion  of  the 
railroad  retirement  special  obligations 
tb  the  new  interest  rate  will  become  a 
precedent  for  the  readjustment  of  the 
obligations  of  other  systems  such  as 
social  security.  We  considered  this 
point  carefully  in  committee  and  reject- 
ed it.  The  committee's  view — which  ap- 
pHrs  at  page  10  of  the  report — is  that 
tlie  procedures  developed  in  this  biH  for 
tUe  railroad  industry  are  not  applicable 
to  the  other  systems  and  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  precedent.  The  special 
factors  characterizing  the  railroad  re- 
tirement system  as  unique  are  clearly 
spelled  out  in  the  report. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  One  reason  for  raising 
this  rate  is  set  forth  in  an  article — pub- 
lished in  this  morning's  Washington 
Ftost.  The  article,  which  is  entitled  "The 
dneconomy  Bloc."  was  written  by  Row- 
land HN^ans  and  Robert  Novak. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
si'ticlc 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  They  make  it  appear 
that  no  economy  voices  were  raised  with 
respect  to  this  bill,  because  of  the  imme- 
diate impact  on  the  budget.  By  that,  I 
mean  that  In  the  article  It  is  stated,  "The 
fund  Is  now  actuarially  unsound." 

I  I  have  some  difficulty  following  the 
I6gic  of  the  article,  because  if  a  private 
company  operated  in  this  way,  it  would 
stx>n  be  haled  before  a  court,  or  before 
the  insxOTince  commissioner  of  the  State. 
to  show  cause  why  its  operations  should 
not  be  suspended. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  article  is  inaccu- 
rate on  three  main  grounds:  It  is  in- 
accurate in  its  statement  that  no  so- 
oalled  econcxny  voices  have  been  raised 
i|i  connection  with  consideration  of  this 
bin;  and  it  is  also  wrong  In  its  assertion 
tihat  the  bill  sets  a  precedent  in  the  con- 
version formula  in  the  Social  Security 
and  civil  service  funds;  and  finally  It  Is 
Wrong  in  its  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
$ound  economy  not  to  enact  this  bill. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that 
this  matter  was  worked  over  on  both 
Sides  of  the  committee  table.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois — until  recently  a  mem- 
ber of  our  committee — knows  that  In  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee there  is  always  full  discussion,  on 
both  sides  of  the  table,  of  any  contro- 
Tersial  matter. 

The  Treasury  position  was  thoroughly 
analyzed.  We  came  to  the  unanimous 
conclusion  that  we  had  to  reject  it  be- 
cause of  the  actuarial  unsoundness  of 
the  fund,  and  also  because  It  was  not 


fair  to  Impose  the  loss  upon  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Fund.  We  feel  that  the 
beneficiaries  under  the  fund  are  entitled 
to  the  protection  we  are  seeking  to  give 
them  in  the  bill  by  making  it  actuarially 
sound. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  Senator  has  no 
objection,  in  connection  with  my  part  of 
the  colloquy  I  should  like  to  have  that 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  join  in  the  request  to 
have  it  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  referred  to  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rerord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Un-Ecomomt  Bloc 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
The  congresBional  economy  bloc,  a  noisy 
flock  that  keep*  lt«  good  eye  on  the  Treaaury. 
was  notably  silent  last  week  when,  over  ad- 
ministration protests.  It  voted  to  add  $65 
million  to  the  Federal  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1965.  starting  next  July. 

The  1965  budget  U  the  one  now  l)eing 
prepared  in  the  Budget  Bureau.  It  fas  the 
budget  that  House  Republicans  and  conser- 
vative southern  Democrats  are  trying  to  force 
President  Kennedy  to  pare  to  $98  billion. 
The  amendment  to  the  tax  bill  by  Represent- 
ative JouM  BrmMKS  (Republican,  of  Wiscon- 
sin) .  now  being  debated  In  the  House,  would 
void  the  proposed  $11  bUllon  tax  cut  unless 
the  adminUtration  limits  the  1966  budget 
to  $98  billion. 

-^  Granted  $65  mllUon  Is  the  merest  Xractlon 
of  $98  billion,  but  violent  congressional  de- 
bates have  broken  out  over  administration 
proposals  that  would  spend  far  less  than 
that.  The  House  has  haggled  for  hoiu».  for 
example,  over  a  puny  few  mUIlons  for  the 
Voice  of  America  or  the  foreign  aid  program. 
The  curious  thing  about  the  two  bills  that 
swept  through  the  House  last  Tuesday  with- 
out audible  protest  Is  that  the  administra- 
tion was  strongly  on  record  against  both  of 
them.  One  dealt  with  the  Interest  rate  paid 
by  the  Treasury  Department  on  money  bor- 
rowed from  the  railroad  retirement  fund,  the 
other  with  nursing-home  care  for  veterans. 
The  first  of  these,  in  fact,  may  now  have 
set  a  precedent  for  an  extra  $33  million  budg- 
et increase  In  the  near  future.  This  Is  the 
story: 

For  yean,  the  Interest  rate  paid  by  the 
Treasury  on  borrowings  from  the  retirement 
fund  has  been  3  percent.  The  fund  is  now 
actuarially  unsound.  To  help  cure  Its  de- 
ficiency, the  administration  proposed  raising 
the  interest  rate  to  the  going  market  rate  on 
Treasury  securities — now  8T4  percent.  The 
conversion  would  take  place  over  a  10-year 
period,  to  minimize  its  effect  on  the  Treas- 
ury— and  the  new  budget. 

What  the  House  did,  without  a  single  ad- 
ministration Democrat  or  economy-bloc  Re- 
publican raising  a  whisper  of  opposition,  was 
to  decree  an  Immediate  conversion  to  zy% 
percent.  The  cost,  automatic  and  unrecov- 
erable: $25  million. 

If  Congress  now  applies  this  Immediate- 
conversion  formula  to  the  social  security  and 
civil  service  retirement  funds,  the  1-year  cost 
to  the  Treas\iry  would  come  to  some  $330 
million.  The  Interest  rate  paid  by  the  Treas- 
ury on  borrowings  from  these  two  giant  funds 
Is  now  gradually  rising  to  the  going  market 
rate,  over  a  10-  and  15-year  period  respec- 
tively. 

The  other  bUl  that  slipped  through  the 
House  under  the  noae  of  the  economy  Moo^ 
or,  more  properly,  with  its  enthiislasUc  help — 
was  a  $42  million  nursing  home  program  for 
war  veterans.  Except  for  the  merest  hand- 
ful, the  veterans  who  will  profit  from  this 
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congressional  good  will  have  disabilities  to- 
tally unconnected  with  their  wartime  service. 

The  background  on  this  bill  Is  as  follows: 
Under  pressvire  from  the  politically  potent 
veterans'  lobby,  the  administration  approved 
a  $12  million  nursing  care  program  limited 
to  an  additional  2,000  beds  In  existing  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals. 

The  House  Veterans'  Conunlttee  doubled 
this  and  threw  In  for  good  measure  a  higher 
Federal  subsidy  to  the  States  for  State  nurs- 
ing care  programs  and  extra  outpatient  care 
for  veterans  with  non-service-connected  dlsa- 
•     blUtles. 

Total  cost:  $42  million,  or  $30  million  over 
the  spending  level  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

When  these  two  bills  came  to  the  fioor  of 
the  House  and  whisked  through  on  a  voice 
vote,  only  one  question  was  raised  about 
cost.  The  questlon-asker  was  Representative 
DX7RWASO  Hall,  a  penny-pinching  rural  Re- 
publican from  Missouri  and  an  authentic 
economizer.  But  even  Hall  made  no  effort 
to  stem  the  spending  tide. 

Last  Tuesday's  events  in  the  House  prove 
once  more  that  Congress  finds  It  easier  to 
preach  than  practice  economy.  Although 
the  economy  bloc  loves  to  admonish  Presi- 
dents for  "fiscal  irresponsibility."  it  Jxist 
can't  bring  itself  to  vote  against  an  extra 
$55  mlUlon — particularly  if  It  profits  raU- 
road  workers  and  veterans. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    Along  the  lines 
of  what  the  Senator  from  Illinois  stated, 
if  the  amount  of  the  Interest  rate  were 
.  ^       not  raised,  would  not  the  difference  come 
from  the  taxpayers  through  a  larger  defl- 
V^       cit  In  any  event?    It  would  come  from 
them  in  one  way  or  another. 
^        Mr.  MORSE,     Eventually  we  would  be 
required  to  replenish  the  fund  or  ask 
the  retirees  to  take  drastically  reduced 
pensions,  which  would  be  unconscion- 
able.   The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  I  both  know  that  no  Congress  would 
ever  do  that.    Now  is  the  time  to  plug 
the  hole. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Govern- 
ment would  pay  in  one  way  or  another. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  HruskaI. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendments  to  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  represented  by  H  Jl.  8100  deserve  the 
support  of  the  Senate.  They  are  in  the 
interest  of  the  Nation's  railway  employee, 
railroad  management,  and  most  impor- 
tantly, the  American  taxpayer. 

It  is  good  to  note  that  the  Senate  is 
taking  such  prompt  fiction  on  this  bill. 
All  of  the  parties  concerned  in  the  nego- 
tiations leading  toward  HJl.  8100  and 
the  companion  bill.  S.  2056,  are  to  be 
commended.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  HJl.  8100  on  September  17. 
Three  days  later  it  was  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare. 

Officials  representing  the  many  unions 
whose  members  are  employed  on  the  Na- 
tion's railroads  support  prompt  enact- 
ment of  these  amendments.  As  evi- 
denced by  the  testimony,  this  legislation 
resulted  from  extensive  conferences  and 
meetings  attended  by  representatives  of 
the  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
the  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Asso- 


ciation, and  the  Railway  Labor  Execu- 
tives' Association. 

Several  important  changes  were  made 
to  eliminate  cei-tain  practices  which 
tended  to  weaken  the  imemployment 
compensation  part  of  the  law.  Addi- 
tionally, the  retirement  fund  was 
strengthened.  The  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  has  indicated  that  the  fund  is  now 
running  on  a  basis  which  involves  an  ac- 
tuarial deficit  of  approximately  $77  mil- 
lion a  year.  Under  the  terms  of  the  bill. 
the  deficit  will  be  reduced  to  about  $16 
million  a  year,  which  is  within  accept- 
able limits  of  actuarial  tolerance. 

For  several  years  the  unemployment 
insurance  system  has  Iwrrowed  money 
from  the  retirement  account  to  make 
payments  for  benefits  under  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  system.  The  re- 
tirement system  has  advanced,  through 
such  borrowing,  funds  exceeding  $300 
million.  Under  the  proposed  changes 
in  the  law  such  borrowings  would  not  be 
necessary,  and  repayment  of  the  amount 
utilized  by  the  unemployment  system 
could  begin. 

The  proposed  changes  are  somewhat 
technical  in  nature.  At  this  time  I  want 
to  state  that  this  legislation  has  my 
wholehearted  support.  These  amend- 
ments will  bring  financial  stability  to  the 
fund  and  put  it  on  a  more  businesslike 
basis.  They  recognize  that  there  was  a 
need  to  eliminate  certain  practices  which 
were  detrimental  to,  and  caused  a  drain 
on,  the  unemplo3mient  compensation 
fund.  It  is  for  these  sound  reasons  that 
the  bill  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  that  the 
bill  has  the  approval  of  the  railway  em- 
ployees' organization. 

Mr.  MORSE.  And  the  carriers.  I 
should  like  to  put  it  In  this  way:  The  de- 
tails of  the  bill  were  developed  with 
great  care  over  a  long  period  through 
the  cooperation  of  all  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. The  representatives  of  the  car- 
riers and  the  brotherhoods  cooperated 
fully  with  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board.  Each  is  now  satisfied  with  the 
bill  as  unanimously  passed  by  the  House 
and  as  reported  by  the  committee.  As  I 
said  in  my  opening  statement,  the  action 
was  taken  because  the  President  of  the 
United  States  called  upon  the  Raih-oad 
Retirement  Board  to  proceed  to  make  a 
report  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
railroad  retirement  fund. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  bill  would  in- 
crease the  amount  of  compensation  to 
the  railway  workers. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  would  Increase  the 
taxable  and  creditable  compensation 
base  from  $400  to  $450  per  month. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  would  also  increase 
the  amount  of  interest  that  the  Treasury 
would  pay  upon  its  obligations. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  correct.  So 
that  the  record  will  be  clear,  I  wish  it 
clearly  understood  that  the  Treasury 
wanted  to  accomplish  that  result  over  a 
10-year  rollover  rather  than  through 
immediate  conversion  and  that  plan  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  bill  would  pro- 
tect the  payments  which  have  been  pre- 
scribed for  the  railroad  employees. 


Mr.  MORSE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  make 
one  further  statement,  and  then  I  shall 
dose.  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  for  3 
years  on  the  subcommittee  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  when  I  was  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  I  remember  that  for  3  years 
we  struggled  with  the  problem  of  bring- 
ing the  fimd  into  as  sound  a  condition 
as  could  be  done  at  that  time.  I  am  sure 
that  since  that  time  the  problem  arose 
as  a  result  of  the  growing  nvunber  of 
railroad  employees  who  are  out  of  work 
through  automation  and  technological 
changes.  I  commend  the  Senator.  I  re- 
memt>er  that  when  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  serve  with  him  on  the  committee  how 
diligently  he  worked  to  keep  the  fund 
sound  in  the  interest  of  the  employees 
and  employers  as  welL  » 

Mr.  MORSK  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky was  one  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. I  thanked  him  then  for  the  great 
help  that  he  was  to  me.  It  is  a  matter 
of  great  regret  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky left  the  Committee  on  Labor  suad 
Public  Welfare  to  accept  another  assign- 
ment in  the  Senate.  I  wish  the  Rscord 
to  show  again  today  that  In  my  judg- 
ment, even  though  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Fund  needs  the  improvement  pro- 
posed in  the  bill  before  the  Senate  today, 
it  is  in  as  good  condition  as  it  is  because 
of  the  many  contributions  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  made  to  keep  It 
sound. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE,    fyield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  On  page  7  of  the  bill 
I  notice  a  provision  that — 

The  rate  of  Interest  aa.  such  obUgatlons 
shall  ItfP  no  case  be  less  than  3  per  centum 
per  annum. 

Why  has  an  exception  been  made  to 
the  going  rate  of  Interest?  Is  It  pro- 
posed to  compensate  for  past  Inequities? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  was  necessary  to  In- 
sert that  Interest  rate  at  the  beginning 
In  order  to  provide  a  fund  which  would 
make  it  possible  to  meet  the  obligations 
that  the  fund  had  in  the  early  days  of 
the  history  of  the  act.  But,  further 
more — and  I  should  like  to  be  very  frank 
with  the  Senator  from  Ohio — as  I  said 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  a  few  min- 
utes ago,  it  was  also  recognized  at  the 
time  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  was 
passed  that  the  entire  country  had  an 
obligation  to  the  railroad  industry  be- 
cause of  compelling  considerations  of 
the  public  interest  In  its  service,  to  set 
up  a  Railroad  Retirement  Fund  to  help 
stabilize  the  labor  relations  of  the  indus- 
try and  to  provide  Inducements  to  young 
men  to  enter  into  the  railroad  Industry. 
As  the  Senator  from  Ohio  knows,  I  am 
sure,  since  he  comes  from  a  great  rail- 
road State,  the  railroad  Industry  has 
had  manpower  and  automation  prob- 
lems fsw:lng  young  men  who  must  make 
a  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  they  will 
go  into  that  industry.  The  Industry  has 
had  some  problems  in  inducing  qualified 
young  men  to  go  into  the  industry. 
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The  railroad  retirement  fund  haa  been 
one  of  the  inducements  that  has  made 
It  possible  for  the  carriers  and  the 
brotherhoods  to  obtain  the  necessary 
employees  for  the  industry.  It  has  been 
felt  that  the  3  percent  floor  was  essen- 
tial In  order  to  guarantee  to  the  workers 
and  the  carriers  that  they  would  have 
a  sound  fund. 

A  moment  ago.  in  my  discussion  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
I  pointed  out  that  the  Treasury  wants 
to  remove  that  condition.  Our  answer 
to  that  proposal  Is  that  if  the  time  comes 
when  the  3  percent  floor  creates  a  prob- 
lem that  would  Justify  any  change  in  it. 
that  subject  ought  to  be  taken  up  by 
the  Congress  at  that  time.  We  should 
not  in  future  seek  to  take  acUon  today 
In  regard  to  a  set  of  facts  that  we  know 
nothing  about,  that  may  arise  10,  15,  or 
20  years  from  now.  However,  there  Is 
no  question  that  at  the  present  time  the 
8  percent  Interest  Is  not  adequate  and 
will  not  be  adequate  for  quite  some  time. 
Mr.  LAUSCHR  The  Treasury  De- 
partment is  saying  that  if  we  require  the 
Oovemment  to  pay  the  going  rate  of  in- 
terest, that  principle  ought  to  apply  all 
the  way  through,  and  that  the  floor  of  3 
percent  oxight  not  to  be  set  as  the  mini- 
mum. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  made  that  statement  from  the 
standpoint  of  Treasury  policy  at  the 
present  time,  but  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment Is  not  taking  into  account  the  other 
consideration  that  the  committee  is  em- 
phasizing, namely,  that  throughout  the 
history  of  the  law  the  Congress  has 
always  considered  a  pubbc  policy  ques- 
tion in  saying  that  in  any  event  it  is  go- 
ing to  pay  the  inter^jt  necessary  to  keep 
the  fund  sound.  I  should  also  emphasize 
the  fact  that  had  the  Treasury  been  pay- 
ing the  going  rate  of  Interest  since  1956, 
the  railroad  retirement  accoimt  would  be 
$230  million  better  off  than  it  now  la. 
The  Treasury  has  gained  these  special 
benefits  at  a  time  when  the  railroad  re- 
tirement account  has  been  undergoing 
financial  difficulty.  The  biU  fairly 
remedies  this  situation. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  which,  on 
page  7,  lines  11  and  12.  would  strike  from 
the  bill  the  word  "That  the  rate  of  inter- 
est on  such  obligation  shall  in  any  case 
be  less  than  3  percentum  per  annum." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
will  besUted. 

Tlie  LcGisLATiyz  Clbrk.  On  page  7. 
lines  11  and  12,  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
the  language  appearing  on  lines  11  and 
12.  as  follows:  "That  the  rate  of  interest 
on  such  obligations  shall  in  no  case  be 
less  than  3  percentum  per  annum." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
understand  the  sunendment.  I  have  al- 
ready spoken  against  the  amendment. 
The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  unanimously  recommends 
against  the  amendment.  It  would  be 
disruptive  at  this  time.    I  urge  that  it 

be  rejected.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
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(nent  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
tMr.  LauschxI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  8100)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agn^eed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— EXTEN- 
SION OF  CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSEN]  and  myself,  I  send  to  the  desk 
jm  amendment  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  bring  about,  at  the  appropriate  time — 
later  in  the  week,  not  before  Thursday— 
the  extension  of   the  life  of  the  Civil 

Rights  Commission.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  glad  to  observe 
that  the  leadership  has  taken  notice  of 
the  situation  involving  the  expiration  of 
the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Conunlssion, 
which  will  occur  on  September  30.  I  am 
hopeful  that  acton  may  be  taken  in  time. 
The  Commission  has  done  extraordinar- 
ily fine  work  in  alerting  the  country  to 
the  problems  and  in  giving  authoritative 
facts  upon  which  to  deal  with  them, 
making  most  Intelligent  reconunenda- 
tlons.  Its  work  is  Indispensable.  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  leadership 
for  this  action. 

Mr.   KEATING.     Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.     May  I  inquire  when 
the  amendment  is  to  be  considered? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Possibly  Thursday 
of  this  week,  but  not  before. 

Mr.  KEATING.     It  will  be  this  week? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  the  antic- 
ipation of  the  letulership. 

Mr.     ELLENDER.     What     was     that 
statement  about? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     The  extension  of 
the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  stating  that  I  am  glad  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
have  submitted  the  amendmait.  I  im- 
derstand  that  without  question  it  will 
be  debated  this  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  my  under- 
standing.    Whenever  I  make  flat  com- 


mitments. I  hope  Senators  will  remem- 
ber that  circumstances  may  arise  over 
which  I  have  no  control;  but  that  is  oiu- 
intention. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Is  the  bill  to  which 
the  amendment  will  be  offered  pro- 
gramed for  Thursday? 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     It  is  hoped   and     _ 
anticipated  that  it  will  be  considered  on 
Thursday. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Will  the  Senate  have 
completed  consideration  of  the  Defense 
Department  appropriation  bill  and  the 
Agriculture  Department  appropriation 
bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes. 
Mr.     KEATING.       May     I     inquire 
whether  the  biU  wUl  be  the  first  biU  con- 
sidered after  action  is  completed  on  those 
appropriation  bills? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  AU  I  can  say  is 
that  it  will  be  the  first  or  one  of  the 
first. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  express  my  grati- 
tude to  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er, as  well  as  the  minority  leader,  for  this 
action.  It  is  imperative  that  action  be 
taken  this  week.  I  hope  that  nothing 
will  interfere  with  such  action  being 
taken. 

Mr   MANSFIELD.    I  hope  so,  too. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     To  what  bill  is  the 
Senator  referring? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  Submitted 
an  amendment  to  a  bill  which  will  be 
considered,  which  amendment  seeks  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, scheduled  to  expire  at  the  end 
of  this  month. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     To  what  bill  would 
that  be  attached? 
Mr.     MANSFIELD.    A    private    bill, 

H.R.  3369. 
Mr.    ELLENDER.     What   would   that 

biU  do? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  titled  "An  act 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Ma- 
son."    It  is  H.R.  3369. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  Is  the  Impor- 
tance of  calling  up  that  particular  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  the  only  bill 
to  which  an  amendment  of  this  sort  can 
be  attached  at  this  Ume.  The  life  of  the 
Commission  expires  on  the  30th  of  this 
month. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  planning  for  3  weeks  to  be  in 
my  State  on  Friday.  I  hope  the  leader- 
ship will  take  that  Into  consideration, 
because  I  am  greatly  interested  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  will.  I  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  Senator's 
concern. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Before  the  debate 
on  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  began, 
there  was  some  talk,  at  least,  that  S. 
1915,  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,  to  encourage  reduction  of  ex- 
cess marketings  of  milk,  might  be  con- 
sidered. Consideration  of  the  bill  was 
postponed  until  after  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  was  disposed  of. 

The  bill  was  reported  on  August  23, 
1963.    There  is  a  great  deal  of  Interest 
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In  the  bill  all  over  the  country,  on  the 
part  of  dairy  farmers. 

I  wonder  If  the  majority  leader  can 
give  me  any  indication  as  to  when  that 
bill  may  be  considered  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  raised  that  question.  I  have 
given  some  thought  and  consideration  to 
it,  along  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  It  is  anticipated  at  the  moment 
that  the  bill  will  be  considered  during 
the  second  week  of  October. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  second  week  of 
October? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Which  would  be 
the  week  after  next. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  appreciate  that. 
It  is  good  to  have  a  specific  date.  I  hope, 
if  there  is  any  possibility  of  moving  it 
up  for  earlier  consideration,  that  will  be 
done.  I  would  be  grateful  for  that.  All 
of  us  would  like  to  have  action  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  there  is  any 
possibility.  I  assure  the  Senator  it  will 
be  done;  but  that  is  the  plan  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  It  will  be  necessary 
for  me  to  be  out  of  the  city  on  Thursday. 
Friday,  and  Saturday  of  this  week. 
Should  the  extension  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  be  considered  by  the  Senate, 
for  action.  I  wish  to  have  the  Record 
show  that,  if  present,  I  would  support  It. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  real- 
ize the  problems  the  majority  leader 
faces.  He  is  very  kind  in  trying  to  pro- 
tect all  Senators,  so  far  as  he  can,  with 
respect  to  votes;  but  this  is  typical  of 
what  is  likely  to  happen  when  considera- 
tion of  an  important  measvu-e  is  left  un- 
til the  eve  of  a  deadline.  I  hope  the  pro- 
tection of  Senators  will  not  go  so  far  as 
to  cause  delay  In  acting  on  the  extension 
until  after  the  life  of  the  Commission 
has  expired.  The  Commission  deserves 
a  vote  of  confidence  for  the  work  it  has 
done  and  a  green  light  for  its  futiu-e  ac- 
tivities. It  would  be  tragic  if  we  allowed 
the  Commission  to  go  out  of  existence 
while  there  is  still  so  much  it  can  con- 
Vibute  to  our  efforts  to  deal  with  the  civil 
rights  problems  confronting  our  Nation. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  hope  not. 
That  is  not  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship. It  is  hoped  to  have  it  considered 
as  early  as  possible,  on  Thursday,  to  al- 
low sufBcient  time  for  debate  and  dis- 
position. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  obliged  to  be  In 
California  on  Thursday.  I  should  like 
to  have  the  Record  indicate  that  my  vote 
in  this  Chamber  has  been  consistently  in 
favor  of,  first,  the  creation  of  the  Com- 
mission and,  second,  the  continuance  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  The  Senator's  record 
is  well  known. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tors    statement.     I    believe    the   over- 


whelming majority  of  Senators  in  both 
parties  favor  a  continuation  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission — indeed,  making  it 
permanent.  Unless  extended  debate 
by  a  few  Senators  should  Intervene,  I 
have  no  hesitation  In  saying  to  my  friend 
the  majority  leader  that  the  Commission 
will  be  continued  in  a  matter  of  moments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  If  tiiere  is  such  a  prob- 
lem, I  say  to  the  majority  leader  that 
I  will  cancel  my  trip  and  return  to  Wash- 
ington.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  not  advise 
that. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  able 
friend. 

VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  GERMAN 

FOREIGN      MINISTER      GERHARD 

SCHRODER 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  honored  today  by  having  as  its 
guest  the  Foreign  Minister  of  West  Ger- 
many, Gerhard  Schroder,  one  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  Government,  a 
man  in  whom  we  all  have  great  hope  and 
confidence.  It  is  an  honor  to  have  him 
visiting  us.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ger- 
man Parliament  as  well  as  of  the  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Schroder  is  one  of  the  rising  lights 
of  the  new  German  Government.  As  all 
Senators  know,  there  will  be  a  transition, 
since  the  great  leader  of  Germany  since 
the  war.  Chancellor  Adenauer,  has  an- 
nounced he  will  retire  on  the  15th  of  next 
month. 

We  are  happy  to  have  Mr.  Schroder 
with  us.    I  know  we  are  all  pleased  to  see 
him.    I  hope  all  Senators  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  meet  him. 
[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  visit  with  the  For- 
eign Ministers  of  the  German  Federal 
Republic  In  Bonn,  and  have  met  with 
Mr.  Konrad  Adenauer,  Mr.  Gerhard,  and 
others.  I  take  the  floor  to  note  It  Is  a 
historic,  event  when  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  a  great  part  of  Germany  can  be  re- 
ceived in  the  Senate  Chamber,  consider- 
ing our  history,  which  we  all  understand. 
It  is  symptomatic  of  the  great  feeling 
we  have  about  the  essentiality  of  receiv- 
ing Germany  fully  Into  the  community 
of  nations  and  for  our  hopeful  confidence 
that,  under  her  leadership,  Germany  will 
play  the  role,  not  of  destruction  but  of 
construction,  which  Is  so  adaptable  to  the 
power,  spirit,  and  determination  of  our 
people.  I  think  it  Is  uniquely  sympto- 
matic of  the  feeling  of  our  people  that 
Herr  SchrSder  is  received  In  the  Chamber 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  extends  a  hearty  welcome  to  our 
distinguished  visitor.  In  behalf  of  the 
Senate. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION, 1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  481,  H.R.  7179. 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1964,  and  for  other  purposes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  iiif ormation 
of  the  Senate. 

The  iJtcisLATivx  Clxkk.  A  bill  (HH. 
7179)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1964,  and  for  other 
purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  f  rwn  Oregon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  with  amend- 
ments.   

REPORTED      VISIT     BY     TITO      OP 

YUGOSLAVIA     WITH     PRESIDENT 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  constituent  in 
Ohio.  In  part  the  letter  deals  with  a 
reported  visit  of  Tito  to  the  United 
States.  In  the  letter  are  contained 
statements  so  appropriate  that  I  feel 
they  ought  to  be  read  Into  the  Record  of 
the  Senate.  The  Ohloan  writes  as 
follows : 

The  newspapers  report  that  Tito  win  visit 
ovir  President  In  Washington  or  New  York 
in  October. 

For  the  Democrats  in  Yugoslavia  and 
Americans  of  Yugoslav  origin  who  believe  in 
and  love  America  a«  the  iwotector  and  de- 
fender of  human  rights  and  democracy  this 
will  be  again  a  dark  event.  Why  honor  a 
man  who  murdered  his  people,  after  the  war 
in  peacetime,  only  because  he  considered 
them  actual  or  potential  political  adver- 
saries? Why  honor  him  now  when  he  l»  on* 
with  Khrushchev  again?  Is  this  really  nec- 
essary for  the  defense  of  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States?  These  and  similar  questions 
will  torture  many  loyal  citizens  and  friends 
of  America. 

Those  words  are  soundly  spoken.  I  do 
not  subscribe  to  the  visit  of  Tito  to  our 
country,  knowing  that  peremptorily 
after  the  war  for  political  reasons  he  put 
to  death  Mihailovitch  and  put  to  death 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  Croats, 
Serbs,  and  Slovenes.  He  is  not  the  type 
of  man  whose  character  and  morality 
fit  him  to  be  honored  by  our  covmtry  and 
especially  not  by  our  Presidttit. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT     OP     DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1964 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7179)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  before 
makiiig  a  statement  with  respect  to  the 
bill,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
to  a  committee  amendment,  which  I  ask 
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to  have  stated,  and  on  which  I  ask  for 

action. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  LjtcisLATTvi  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
on  pa«e  16.  Une  9.  in  the  committee 
amendment  to  strike  out  the  figure 
**$2,962,794,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"12,931.094.000". 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  reduce  the  appropria- 
tion for  procurement  of  equipment  and 
missiles,  for  the  Army,  by  $31,700,000. 
Since  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
considered  the  bill,  information  has 
come  to  me  that  a  review  of  the  Army's 
aircraft  requirements  most  likely  indi- 
cated that  the  $31  million  requested  for 
obligation  dvuing  the  fiscal  year  1964 
would  not  be  required. 

In  the  event  it  should  develop  that 
this  sum  is  required,  of  course  the  mat- 
ter can  be  adjusted  in  conference,  but 
I  should  like  to  have  the  amendment 
agreed  to  before  the  bill  is  perfected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments,  as  perfected,  be  agreed  to 
en  bloc,  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended 
be  considered  as  original  text  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment,  and  that  no 
points  of  order  be  considered  waived. 

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments,  as  perfected  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  are  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  10,  after  the  word  "addi- 
tion", to  strtke  out  "•125.000.000''  and  Insert 
"$100,000,000",  and  In  line  12.  after  the  word 
"and",  where  It  occvirs  the  second  time,  to 
strike  out  "I66.000.000'  and  Insert  "ISO.- 
000.000".  „    ■_ 

On  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of  line  23.  to 
strike  out  "$37,000,000"  and  Insert  "$30.- 
000,000";  on  page  3.  line  1.  after  the  word 
"from",  to  strike  out  "the  Navy  stock  fund 
and",  and  at  the  beginning  of  line  2.  to  strike 
out  "$110,000,000"  and  Insert  '$90,000,000". 
On  page  8.  at  the  beginning  of  line  20.  to 
strike  out  "$176,000,000"  and  insert  "$20,000,- 
000":  in  line  21,  after  the  word  "from",  to 
strike  out  "the  Air  Force  stock  f\xnd  and", 
and  in  line  22.  after  the  word  "and",  to  strike 
out   "$35,000,000'    and   Insert   "$10,000,000". 


Title 


■ntte  I— Military  penonofel 

Title  U— Operation  and  maintenance 

Title  ni— Procurement -.—"  v;.'"- 

Title  IV— Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation 


Total,  tlUes  I,  n.  III,  and  Vf. 


Disuibution  of  appropriations  by  organisational 
unit: 

Army 

Navy 

A  ir  Foree 

Defense  agencies 


conpo- 


Total.  Department  of  Deisnee. 


On  page  4,  lin«  8.  after  the  word  "to",  to 
strike  out  "maintain  an  average"  and  insert 
"attain  an  end". 

On  page  5.  at  the  beginning  of  line  14,  to 
strike  out  •$240300.000 '  and  insert  "$242,- 
800,000".  and  in  line  18,  after  the  word  "to", 
to  strike  out  "maintain  an  average"  and  In- 
sert "attain  an  end". 

On  page  7,  line  16,  after  the  word  "Govern- 
ment", to  strike  out  "$3,361,000,000"  and  In- 
sert "$3,375,643,000". 

On  page  8,  line  19,  after  the  word  "exceed", 
to  strike  out  "$7,400,000"  and  insert  "$7,- 
800,000".  and  in  line  24,  after  the  word 
"Government",  to  strike  out  "$2,905,000,000" 
and  insert  "$2,919,200,000". 

On  page  9.  at  the  beginning  of  line  16.  to 
strike  out  "$191,000,000"  and  insert  "$191.- 
660.000". 

On  page  10.  line  23.  after  the  word  "Gov- 
ernment", to  strike  out  "$4,341,000,000"  and 
Insert  •$4,370,000,000". 

On  page  12.  line  20.  after  "(Including  air- 
craft)", to  strike  out  "$176,600,000"  and 
insert  •'$180,800.000". 

On  page  16,  at  the  beginning  of  line  9, 
to  strike  out  "$2,958,804,000"  and  insert 
"$2,931,094,000". 

On  page  16.  line  21.  after  the  word  '•plants  ". 
to  strike  out  '$2,877.445,000 '  and  Insert 
"$2,928,845,000". 

On  page  17.  at  the  beginning  of  line  10. 
to  strike  out  "$2,080,089,000"  and  Insert 
"$2,068,089,000". 

On  page  19.  at  the  beginning  of  line  2, 
to  strike  out  "$3328,900,000"  and  insert 
"$3395.076.000". 

On  page  19,  line  18,  after  the  word 
"things',  to  strike  out  •'$2,129,490,000"  and 
Insert  •$2,141,990,000". 

On  page  20.  Une  11.  after  the  word 
"amended",  to  strike  out  "$871,299,000"  and 
insert  "$878,299,000". 

On  page  21,  line  16,  after  the  word  "law", 
to  strike  out  "$1363.141,000"'  and  insert 
"$1391,141,000". 

On  page  22,  line  6,  after  the  word  "law", 
to  strike  out  "$3,416,146,000"  and  Insert 
"$3,483,376,000". 

On  page  43,  line  6.  after  the  word  "or*, 
where  It  appears  the  first  time,  to  strike 
out  "25"  and  Insert  "20". 
On  page  43,  after  line  7,  to  strike  out: 
"Sec.  639.  Of  the  funds  made  available 
in  this  Act  for  repair,  alteration,  and  con- 
version of  naval  vessels,  not  to  exceed  $362,- 
752.400  shall  be  available  for  such  repair, 
alteration,  and  conversion  in  privately  owned 
shipyards." 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
"Sec.  639.  Of  the  funds  made  available 
In  this  Act  for  repair,  sUteration,  and  con- 
version of  naval  vessels,  at  least  35  per 
centum  shall  be  available  for  such  repair, 
alteration,  and  conversion  In  privately  owned 
shipyards:  Provided,  That  If  determined  by 

Summary  of  appropriations 


the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  be  Inconsistent 
with  the  public  Interfest  leased  on  urgency 
of  requirement  to  have  such  vessels  repaired, 
altered,  or  converted  as  required  above,  such 
work  may  be  done  In  Navy  or  private  ship- 
yards as  he  may  direct." 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  in  its 
consideration  of  H.R.  7179,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1964,  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $47,371,407,000:  This  is  an 
amount  that  is  $289,398,000  over  the 
House  allowance  of  $47,082,009,000;  it  is 
$1,642,830,000  under  the  budget  estimates 
of  $49,014,237,000  for  fiscal  year  1964; 
and  is  $978,675,500  under  the  appropria- 
tion of  $48,350,082,500  for  fiscal  year 
1963. 

The  funds  recommended  do  not  in- 
clude appropriations  for  military  con- 
struction, family  housing,  military  as- 
sistance, civil  defense,  nor  for  the  in- 
crease in  pay  of  military  personnel,  all 
of  which  will  be  considered  subsequently. 
In  regard  to  the  military  pay  raise,  it 
can  be  stated  that  funds  are  included  in 
this  bill  for  the  pay  of  military  person- 
nel. When  the  act  authorizing  this  in- 
crease becomes  law,  it  will  be  possible  to 
pay  f)ersonnel  from  these  funds.  How- 
ever, at  a  later  date,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  consider  a  supplemental  request  to 
provide  a  sufBcient  amount  to  implement 
the  pay  increase  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  $900  million  will 
be  required  to  meet  the  increase  for  the 
remainder  of  fiscal  year  1964. 

BnAen  down  by  organizational  com- 
ponent, the  funds  in  this  bill  will  pro- 
vide— 

For  the  Army,  $12,148,806,000. 
For  the  Navy.  $14,424,088,000. 
For  the  Air  Force,  $18,547,840,000. 
For  defense  agencies.  $2,250,673,000. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  appear  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  a  tabulation  giving  a  break- 
down of  the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1963.  the  budget  estimates  for  1964,  the 
House  allowances  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee recommendations  by  appropria- 
tion title  and  by  organizational  com- 
ponent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Appropria- 
tions, 1963 
(.to  date) 


$12,992,690,000 

11,  688,  724, 500 

16,647,110,000 

7,0-21,558.000 


Budget  esti- 
mates, 1064 


$13, 235.  'JOO,  000 

11.792,237,000 

16. 724.  900, 000 

7,262,000,000 


48,350,082,500 


11,637,874,000 

15, 176, 832, 000 

19, 482, 917, 000 

2, 052, 459.  500 


48,380,062,600 


49,014,237,000 


Recommended 
in  House 
bill,  1964 


$12, 848. 200, 000 

11,678,337,000 

15,666,472,000 

6, 88U,  000, 000 


12, 579. 628. 000 

14, 96fi,  300. 000 

19, 178.  400.  000 

2, 289.  906, 000 


49, 014, 237, 000 


47,062,009,000 


12.  095,  563,  000 

14. 369. 838,  000 

18, 365. 935, 000 

2,250,673,000 


Amomit  rec- 
ommended 
by  Senate 
committee 


$12,850,700,000 

11.741,030.000 

15.  795,  447.  000 

6, 964.  230. 000 


47. 371. 407. 000 


47.082.000,000 


12, 148. 806. 000 

14. 424, 088, 000 

18, 547. 840, 000 

2, 260, 673,  000 


47,871,407,000 


Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (-).  Senate  bill 
compared  with—  I 


Appropria- 
tions. 1963 


-$141,990,000 

+52,306,500 

-861.663.000 

-37,328,000 


-978,676.800 


+510, 932, 000 
-762,744,000 
-935.077,000 
+  198,213,600 


-978, 676, 600 


Budget  esti- 
mates, 1964 


-$384,!«)0,000 

-51, -207. 000 

-929.353,000 

-277.770.000 


-1,642,830,000 


-430,8-22.000 

-542.212,000 

-630,660,000 

-39,  236, 000 


-1.642,830,000 


House  bill 


+$2,  .VK).  000 

+6-2.693.000 

+  1-28.975.000 

+95. 230. 000 


+280,398,000 


+  53.243.000 

+54,  250,  000 

+181.908,000 

0 


+280,398,000 


1963 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Army,  the  funds  provided  are  to 
support  a  military  end  strength  of 
975,000,  of  which  960.000  are  for  the 
16  combat-ready  division  force  struc- 
ture and  15,000  are  for  testing  the  air 
mobility  concept.  That  is  better  known 
as  the  report  of  the  Howze  committee. 
For  the  Army  Reserve  components,  the 
authorized  strength  is  700,000,  although 
latest  indications  are  that  this  figure 
will  be  very  difficult  to  achieve.  The 
Army's  active  aircraft  inventory  in- 
cludes 6,323  aircraft— 3,428  helicopters 
and  2,895  fixed-wing  aircraft.  Funds 
recommended  will  procure  approxi- 
mately 1,600  additional  aircraft  to  fur- 
ther increase  the  Army's  mobility  con- 
cept. 

For  the  Navy,  the  funds  provided  will 
support  670.000  active  duty  personnel 
and  190,000  Marines,  plus  about  171.000 
Naval  and  Marine  Reserves  in  paid  drill 
status.  An  active  fieet  of  over  870  ships 
and  more  than  7.400  operating  aircraft 
are  programed.  The  bill  also  contains 
funds  for  the  construction  of  31  new 
ships,  plus  203  service  and  landing  craft 
and  36  conversions  of  vessels.  Funds 
for  the  construction  of  six  Polaris  sub- 
marines are  included.  When  these  are 
completed,  41  ballistic  missile -firing 
submarines  will  be  included  in  the  fleet, 
each  carrying  16  missiles.  Over  600 
new  aircraft  will  be  bought  in  1964. 

For  the  Air  Force,  the  funds  provided 
will  support  860.000  active  duty  per- 
sonnel, plus  133,000  in  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents in  paid  drill  status.  In  addi- 
tion, approximately  12,500  aircraft  and 
53  missile  squadrons  will  be  maintained. 
Over  960  new  aircraft  will  be  purchased 
in  1964.  The  acquisition  of  large  planes 
to  improve  airlift  capability  is  empha- 
sized. Our  strategic  retaliatory  capa- 
bilities include  650  manned  bombers  on 
15 -minute  ground  alert,  and  over  200  op- 
erational Atlas,  Titan,  and  Minuteman 
missiles  on  launchers.  This  force  is 
rapidly  expanding  as  additional  Minute- 
men  enter  the  operational  inventory. 
The  1964  program  includes  another  150 
Minuteman  missiles,  raising  the  total  in 
inventory  and  production  to  950. 

I  should  like  now  to  discuss  the  more 
important  changes  the  committee  has 
made  in  the  bill  as  it  came  to  us  from 
the  House. 

TTTLE  I.    JKLrrABT  POtSONNEL 

For  title  I,  miUtary  personnel,  the 
committee  recommends  appropriations 
totaling  $12,850,700,000.  This  is  $384,- 
500,000  under  the  budget  estimates  and 
$2,500,000  over  the  House  allowance. 

The  only  major  change  in  this  title  is 
the  committee's  recommendation  deal- 
ing with  transfer  authority  from  working 
capital  funds.  The  budget  requested 
transfer  authority  of  $300  million  and 
the  Senate  committee  has  recommended 
approval  of  that  request.  The  House 
had  provided  an  additional  $247  mil- 
lion in  such  authority  in  lieu  of  new  ob- 
ligational  authority.  Thus  the  com- 
mittee's action  makes  $247  million  less 
available  In  these  appropriations.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  Services  can  absorb  all  of 


this  reduction,  but.  if  this  is  not  possible, 
the  requirements  for  pay  of  military  per- 
sonnel may  necessitate  a  later  review. 
I  wish  to  stress,  however,  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  committee  does  not  in  any 
manner  affect  the  proposed  military 
strengths,  as  contained  in  the  President's 
original  budget. 

Tlie  increase  of  $2,500,000  over  the 
House  is  to  enable  National  Guard  per- 
sonnel to  attend  various  Army  training 
schools. 

TrrLE  II.    OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

For  title  II,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, the  committee  recommends  ap- 
propriations totaling  $11,741,030,000 
which  are  $51,207,000  under  the  budget 
estimates;  and  $62,693,000  over  the 
House  allowances. 

For  "Operation  and  maintenance, 
Army,"  the  cwnmittee  restored  $14,643,- 
000 — $3,500,000  for  maintenance  of  non- 
combat  vehicles;  $1,500,000  for  field  ex- 
ercises, which  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  emphasized  as  of  the  high- 
est importance;  and  $9,643,000  for  un- 
specified House  reductions,  for  which  the 
Department  indicated  real  need  because 
of  a  variety  of  price  increases  and  other 
new  requirements  since  the  formulation 
of  the  budget. 

The  only  increase  over  a  budget  esti- 
mate in  this  title  is  for  "Operation  and 
maintenance.  Army  National  Guard," 
for  which  the  subcommittee  recom- 
mends $180,800,000,  an  increase  of  $4,- 
200.000  over  the  budget  estimate.  Of  the 
increase,  $3,200,000  is  for  the  National 
Guard  technician  program,  which  was 
substantially  cut  during  the  budget  re- 
view, and  $1  million  is  for  the  procure- 
ment of  repair  parts  required  for  the 
equipment  National  Guard  units  are  re- 
ceiving from  the  Army  on  an  "as  is" 
basis. 

For  "Operation  and  maintenance. 
Navy,"  the  committee  recommends  a  re- 
storation of  $14.200.000 — $3  million  for 
the  correction  of  design  deficiencies  on 
operating  ships  related  to  surface  missile 
and  equipment  rework,  and  $11,200,000 
of  unspecified  reductions  made  by  the 
House  and  needed  by  the  Department  to 
finance  new  requirements  since  the 
budget  was  submitted. 

For  "Operation  and  maintenance.  Air 
Force,"  the  committee  restored  $29  mil- 
lion—$5  million  for  the  maintenance 
of  noncombat  vehicles  and  $24  million 
for  unspecified  House  reductions.  Of 
this  latter,  $7.2  million  is  to  finance  a 
classified  project  which  was  not  included 
in  the  original  budget  request. 
rrrLsnx.  PBoctniEitENT 
For  title  m,  procurement,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  appropriations  to- 
Uling  $15,795,447,000  which  are  $929,- 
353,000  under  the  budget  estimates;  and 
$128,975,000  over  the  House  allowances. 
The  major  increases  over  the  House 
allowances  are:  First,  $3,900,000  for  the 
procurement  of  instrument  trainer  heli- 
copters for  the  Army;  second.  $51,400,000 
for  the  procurement  of  Navy  aircraft; 
third.  $66,175,000  for  the  Air  Force  air- 
craft   procurement    program;     fourth, 


$12,500,000  for  the  Air  Force  missile  pro- 
curement program;  and,  fifth,  $7  mil- 
lion for  other  Air  Force  procurement. 

In  addition,  in  "Shipbuilding  and  con- 
version. Navy,"  the  committee  recom- 
mends a  net  reduction  of  $12  million 
from  the  House  allowance.  This  is  made 
up  of  a  restoration  of  $8,500,000  in  labor 
and  material  cost  increases,  and  the  dis- 
allowance of  $20,500,000  for  the  con- 
stniction  of  a  roll-on  /roll-off  vehicle  and 
cargo  ship.  The  requirement  for  this 
ship  is  presently  being  evaluated,  and 
the  committee  believes  funding  should 
be  deferred  pending  the  results  of  the 
study. 

TITLE    IV.     RESEARCH.    DEVELOPMENT,    TSST,    AND 
EVALUATION 

For  title  IV,  "Research,  Development, 
Test,  and  Evaluation,"  the  committee 
recommends  appropriations  totaling  $6,- 
948.230.000  which  are  $277,770,000  imder 
the  budget  estimates;  and  $95,230,000 
over  the  House  allowances. 

A  major  portion  of  the  decrease  in  the 
budget  estimates  reflects  a  3-percent 
general  reduction  in  all  research  ap- 
propriations made  by  the  House.  The 
committee  has  recommended  concur- 
rence in  this  reduction,  with  one  excep- 
tion involving  $7,230,000  for  a  classified 
secret  project. 

The  major  increases  over  the  House 
are:  First,  restoration  of  $5  million  for 
the  Army's  LANCE  missile  systems;  and. 
second,  restoration  of  $23  million  of  the 
House  reduction  of  $59,600,000  in  "Re- 
search, Development.  Test,  and  Evalua- 
tion. Army, "  based  on  the  utilization  of 
fiscal  year  1963  funds  appropriated  for 
the  Advent  communications  satellite 
program.  It  is  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee  tlmt  the  Department  be 
authorized  to  use  $23  million  of  these 
carryover  funds  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  communication  satellite  pro- 
gram, and  that  the  balance  of  $36,600,000 
be  used  to  finance  a  portion  of  the  fiscal 
year  1964  Army  research  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  included  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  commit- 
tee report  pertaining  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  communication  satellite  pro- 
gram. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  prhited  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Department  of  Defense  Space 

COMKtmiCATIONS 

satellite  program 
Following  the  cancellation  of  the  Advent 
space  communications  satellite  program  the 
Department  of  Defense  established  the  I>e- 
partment  of  Defense  space  communications 
satellite  program,  which  has  as  its  objective 
the  establishment  of  a  commimication  sys- 
tem using  orbiting  satellites  in  space  work- 
ing electronically  with  stirface  stations  to 
provide  a  worldwide  system  that  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  ground  relay  points  or  long- 
haul  radio  links.  The  present  plan  calls 
for  a  space  component,  foe  which  the  Air 
Ptoree  is  responsible,  of  24  to  80  aatellites  in 
circular  pwlar  orbits  at  an  altitude  of  6.000 
to  12.000  miles.  This  component  is  referred 
to  as  the  "medium  altitude  random  orbit 
system."  The  Army  has  the  responsibility 
for  the  development  of  the  related  ground 
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faeiUtlM.     The     Def«u«     Comraimleatkmfl 
A««Be7  (DCA)  U  MBpoMlW*  for  ooo«Iln»t- 


iM  the  program.    T*e  funding  of  the  pro- 
fnm  is  a«t  oat  tn  the  following  tabulation: 


Appropriation 


R.D.T.  A  K.,  Anny ..^.— j — .,— 

K.n.T.  it  E..  Air  Force 

R.n.T.  A  E.,  I>lPnae  a«pm*9. 

ToUl,  new  obliicatioiiiU  authority 

rtllteatlon  of  fiscal  year  1963  adTent  funds 

Grand  lotol,  flacal  year  1S64  program 


lie  port  iD«nt 
^  DeftTise 
ireqviest, 

oriiKUuU 


120,20X000 

.Vi  30().  000 

3,900.000 


In  authorizing  the  use  of  $23  million  of 
avaiiahle  ftacal  year  19«3  Advent  funds  the 
committee  does  not  take  a  poslUon  on  the 
advantages  of  the  presently  planned  medium 
altitude  random  orbit  system  over  a  synchro- 
nous orbit  system.  The  determination  as  to 
tt*s  type  oC  system  to  be  developed  U  a  mat- 
ter for  the  Dep«tftmem  of  Defense. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
third  item  of  increase  Is  $60  million  for 
the  mobile  medium  range  ballistic  mis- 
sile. The  budget  estimate  for  this  item 
was  $143,100,000,  of  which  the  House 
allowed  only  $43,100,000.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  did  not  seek  restoration 
of  the  House  reduction  of  $100  million. 
However,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  his  appearance  be- 
fore the  committee.  Indicated  that  the 
3(An\  Chiefs  felt  that  the  development  of 
this  weapon  should  proceed.  The  com- 
mittee concurred  in  the  views  expressed 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  but  felt  that  a  total  of  $103,100.- 
000 — an  increase  of  $«0  million  over  the 
House  allowance,  would  be  adequate  for 
this  program  during  the  remainder  of 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  believe  I  am 
correct  In  saying— I  think  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  will  agree— that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  did  not  ask  for  this 
$60  million,  or  any  part  of  It,  Neverthe- 
less, when  General  Taylor  asked  for  it, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  wrote  the  chair- 
man, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Rotsm-lI,  a  letter  saying 
that  if  the  money  were  appropriated,  he 
would  spend  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  substantially 
correct.  It  should  be  said  that  the  De- 
partment asked  for  the  money  in  the 
first  instancy  In  the  original  budget.  It 
asked  for  the  entire  $143.1  million.  But 
after  the  House  reduced  that  amount 
by  $100  million,  the  Department  of  its 
own  accord  did  not  include  this  iiexa.  in 
Its  appeal.  When  the  Secretary  was 
asked  whether  he  would  use  the  money 
for  this  purpose,  and  for  tlils  purpose 
only.  If  It  were  restored  to  the  bill,  he 
stated  he  would  use  it.  Acting  on  that 
statement,  the  committee  restored  $60 
million  of  the  $100  million  reduction 
made  by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  Senator  re- 
ferred to  an  item  of  $5  million  In  title 
rv.  under  Army  Research,  Development. 
Test,  and  Evaluation. 


Departmrnt 

of  Offer!* 

request. 

allt^uate 


$JQ,20aOOO 

5J,  300, 000 

3^SUO.0UO 


78,000.000 

SMOOoro 

,35. 600. 000 


76,000,000 
44. 000.000 

l.'O.flOO.OOO 


TIon!»e 
aUo^^an«e 


$10,5»4,00O 

V),  731.000 

3. 306. 000 


73.720,000 
None 

73,7:W,000 


Senate 
eommittee 
recommen- 

Uatkiu 


$10,504,000 

50,731,000 

3,38Sk00O 

73. 720. 000 
AOOOiOOO 

96.720,000 


The  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  as 
jassed  by  the  House,  recommended  un- 
der this  title  a  reduction  of  $5  million 
for  the  development  of  the  Lance  missile 
System. 

j  This  missile  system  presently  is  under 
development  by  Ling-Temco-Vought  Co. 
iat  a  Government-owned  plant  in  War- 
ren. Mich. 

However,  in  its  report  on  the  bill,  the 
House  committee  stated  that  the  evi- 
dence "did  not  entirely  convince"  it  that 
costs  at  the  Warren  plant  would  be  equal 
to  or  less  than  those  at  other  facilities 
of  this  company. 

I  was  pleased  to  observe  that  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee,  in  con- 
sidering the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriations  bill,  recommended  resto- 
ration of  the  $5  million  for  the  Lance 
system. 

The  Senate  report  notes: 

The  committee  was  advised  that  this  re- 
duction would  result  in  stretching  the 
period  of  development  of  thU  weapon  which 
would  involve  a  cost  Increase  of  $11,500,000. 

From  the  information  available  to  me 
on  comparative  costs  and  the  effect  of 
a  $5  million  cut  in  appropriations,  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  committee  has  acted 
wisely  in  recommending  restoration  of 
the  funds. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  will  be  able  successfully  to  de- 
fend the  Senate's  position  on  this  item 
in  conference. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara] 
that  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  Depturt- 
ment  of  Defense  earnestly  insisted  that 
to  do  this  work  In  Warren,  Mich.,  would 
result  in  very  substantial  savings  in  time 
and  money.  That  is  what  prompted  the 
action  of  the  ccnnmlttee:  and  I  shall,  of 
course,  undertake  to  represent  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  in  conference  with  the  Hoxise. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  very  much. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  referred  to  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation with  respect  to  funds  for  the 
continuation  of  development  of  the  mo- 
bile medium  range  ballistic  missile.  As 
he  stated,  the  President's  budget  included 
$143  100.000  for  this  weapons  system. 
The  House  biU  included  only  $43,100,000. 
and  the  Senate  committee  has  recom- 


mended $103,100,000.  an  Increase  of  $60 
million  over  the  House  amount. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Department  of 
Defense    Subcommittee    I    offered    the 
amendment  to  restore  these  funds.    I  am 
happy  that  both  the  subcommittee  and 
the    full    Committee   on   Appropriations 
have  adopted  my  amendment.    I  offered 
this  amendment,  because,  first,  the  mo- 
bile medium  range  ballistic  missile  will 
provide  the  United  States  with  an  ex- 
tremely accurate  nuclear  weapon  to  fill 
the  range  gap  now  existing  between  the 
Army's  400-mile  Pershing  and  the  Navy's 
2, 500 -mile  Polaris.     Its  mobile  concept 
will  present  any  potential  enemy  with  a 
most  difficult  weapon  to  defend  against. 
The  value  of  this  weapon  has  been  em- 
phasized by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the   Chairman   of   the   Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  speaking  for  the  Joint  Chiefs;  the 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  in  Europe; 
the  U.S.  commander  in  chief.  Europe; 
the  U.S.  commander  In  chief.  Pacific;  and 
the  U.S.  fcommander  in  chief,  Alaska.    It 
has  been  clearly  established,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  there  is  a  need  for  this  weapon. 
My   second    reason   for    offering   this 
amendment  stems  from  my  responsibility 
as  a  member  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government.    I  have  always  felt  that 
the  Constitution  imposes  on  the  legisla- 
tive  branch   the   real   responsibility   of 
providing  for  the  common  defense.     In 
recent  years.  Congress  has  indicated  Its 
desire  to  meet  this  responsibility  by  pro- 
viding substantial  funds  for  the  continu- 
ation of  long-range  manned  bombers  and 
the  development  of  a  manned  strategic 
system  to  replace  our  aging  force  of  B-47, 
B-52.  and  B-58  bombers.    I  regret  that 
the  executive  branch  has  not  seen  fit  to 
utilize  funds  the  Congress  has  specifically 
provided  for  these  purposes. 

After  voting  for  ratification  of  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty.  I  think  Congress 
must  be  especially  aware  of  its  consti- 
tutional responsibility  In  the  field  of  na- 
tional defense.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
hope  that  this  treaty  will  be  the  first 
step  toward  a  more  peaceful  world;  but 
I  submit  that  now  Is  not  the  time  to 
slow  down  our  defenses.  Mr.  President, 
the  history  of  our  great  country  provides 
us  with  some  advice  that  Is  most  appro- 
priate at  this  time,  which  is — simply 
stated — "Keep  your  jwwder  dry." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  uanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a 
letter  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense on  the  matter,  and  his  reply. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

U.S.   SlNAT«, 
COMMnTEK  OV  APPllOPaiATIONS, 

August  27.  1963. 
Hon.  BoB«KT  S.  McNamaba, 

Secretary  of  Defense, 
Department  of  Defente. 
Washingttm,  D.C. 

Dkas  M«.  SEcarrAKy:  On  August  20  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr.  Gllpatric, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  General  Taylor,  appeared  before  the 
Department  of  Defense  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  ApproprlaUons  in  sup- 
port of  the  Departments  request  for  resto- 
ratloci  of  certain  reductions  made  by  the 
House  of  Representetlves  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1964  (H.R. 
7179). 
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Secretary  Gllpatric,  in  discussing  the  im- 
pact of  the  pending  nuclear  test  ban  treaty, 
said: 

"Clearly,  this  is  not  the  time  to  relax  our 
defense  effort,  to  stretch  out  needed  defense 
programs,  or  to  delay  essential  defense  legis- 
lation." 

General  Taylor,  in  conunenting  on  the 
Department's  failure  to  request  restoration 
of  the  House  reduction  of  $100  million  of 
the  $143.1  million  requested  for  the  mobile 
medium  range  baUlstic  missile  system 
(MMRBM),  said: 

"If  the  $100  mlUlon  reduction  is  now  re- 
stored, It  will  make  possible  the  availabiUty 
of  an  operational  MMRBM  as  planned.  If 
the  Senate  confirms  the  reduction,  it  will 
mean  the  loss  of  approximately  12  to  18 
months  in  the  ultimate  operational  readi- 
ness even  If  next  year  the  decision  is  taken 
to  proceed  with  the  development  of  the  mis- 
sile." 

As  I  read  General  Taylor's  statement  it 
would  seem  that  we  are  stretching  out 
a  needed  defense  program — the  very  thing 
that  Secretary  Qllpatrlc  said  we  should  not 
do  at  this  time. 

I  would  appreciate  your  providing  answers 
to  the  following  questions  with  respect  to 
the  mobile  medium  range  ballistic  missile 
program  (MMRBM) : 

1.  Was  the  decision  not  to  proceed  with 
phase  II  development  based  solely  on  the 
House  reduction  of  $100  million  in  the  re- 
quest for  funds? 

2.  If  the  Congress  provided  the  full 
amount  requested  in  the  budget  for  the 
MMRBM,  would  the  Department  of  Defense 
proceed  with  phase  II  development? 

Inasmuch  as  the  Department  of  Defense 
Subcommittee  is  expected  to  take  action  on 
the  pending  Department  of  Defense  appro- 
priation bill  in  the  very  near  future,  I 
would  like  to  have  the  answers  to  these 
questions  as  soon  as  possible. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

Carl  Hatden, 

Chairman. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington.  September  6,  1963. 
Hon.  Ca«l  Hatdin, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Dear  Ma.  Chairman  :  In  your  letter  of  Au- 
gust 27,  1963,  you  requested  answers  to  the 
following  two  questions  in  regard  to  the  mo- 
bile medium  range  ballistic  missile 
(MMRBM)   program: 

1.  Was  the  decision  not  to  proceed  with 
phase  II  development  based  solely  on  the 
House  reduction  of  $100  million  in  the  re- 
quest for  funds? 

2.  If  the  Congress  provided  the  full 
amount  requested  in  the  budget  for  the 
MMRBM.  would  the  Department  of  Defense 
proceed  with  phase   n  development? 

The  answer  is  "yes"  to  both  questions. 

I  would  like  to  assure  you  that  if  the  $100 
million  Is  restored  to  this  program,  it  will 
not  be  reprogramed  to  other  activities.  An 
early  Indication  of  likely  congressional  ac- 
tion is  required  in  order  that  we  can  de- 
termine whether  we  should  continue  the 
long  leadtlme  developments  as  currently 
planned  or  Initiate  phase  II  development. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  S.  McNamara. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at 
a  later  date  I  shall  offer  an  amendpaent 
to  cut  the  amount  for  the  mobile  mid- 
range  missile  back  to  the  House  figure 
level;  but  at  this  point  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  bill, 


whether  it  is  true  that  the  reason  the 
letter  was  written  as  it  was  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  was  that  a  prime 
reason  given  by  the  House  for  reducing 
the  requested  amount  to  $43,100,000  was 
that — as  stated  In  the  House  committee 
report: 

Testimony  indicated,  and  the  committee 
believes,  that  if  the  $143,100,000  requested 
for  the  MMRBM  were  to  be  appropriated, 
efforts  would  be  made  to  reprogram  mvich 
of  the  money  to  other  functions. 

So  the  House  position  was  that,  in  view 
of  the  recent  history  of  this  matter,  if 
the  full  amount  were  appropriated,  it 
would  not  be  used.  The  answer  was 
that  at  least  they  would  not  use  it  for 
another  purpose.  However,  the  objec- 
tion originally  made  by  the  House  still 
applies,  to  the  extent  that  it  has  vaUd- 
ity— namely,  that  at  the  present  time 
the  Defense  Department  does  not  seem 
to  be  prepared  to  spend  all  of  this  morifey 
in  this  particular  area,  on  the  develop- 
ment of  this  particular  weapon. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  read  correctly  from 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  other 

The  Department  did  not  very  enthusi- 
astically request  the  committee  to  restore 
this  Item.  I  read  from  the  letter  we 
received : 

I  would  like  to  assure  you  that  If  the  $100 
mlUlon  is  restored  to  thU  program,  it  will 
not  be  reprogramed  to  other  activities.  An 
early  indication  of  likely  congressional  action 
is  required  in  order  that  we  can  determine 
whether  we  should  continue  the  long  lead- 
time  developmente  as  currently  planned  or 
initiate  phase  II  developments. 


As  I  recall,  the  reduction  made  by  the 
House  eUminated  aU  funds  except  tho^ 
to  be  used  for  the  guidance,  command, 
and  control  system  of  the  missUe.  If 
the  Senate.  In  Its  wisdom,  sees  fit  to  In- 
crease the  House  Item.  It  would  extend 
the  research  development  beyond  the 
command  control  and  guidance  system 
of  the  missile.  ,      „^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  Indeed.  The 
only  point  I  wish  to  make  now  Is  that 
the  House  did  take  the  position  that,  on 
the  basis  of  its  experience,  the  money 
probably  would  not  be  used,  and  would 
be  reprogramed.  The  action  of  the 
Defense  Department  clearly  knocked  out 
the  reprograming  objection,  but  may 
have  left  the  possibility  that  the  money 
will  be  spent. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  did  leave  that  pos- 
sibility; but  the  latter  part  of  the  para- 
graph I  read  very  clearly  indicates  that 
they  will  proceed  with  the  program  If 
Congress  increases  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  may  add  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  did  not  commit 
himself  in  any  way  as  agreeing  that  he 
would  put  it  into  procurement;  but  he 
did  testify  that  he  would  put  it  into  re- 
search and  development. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  wrote  the  Secre- 
tary of  I>efense  a  letter  in  which  I  spe- 


cifically asked  him  about  this  matter. 
I  read  his  reply : 

Th«  SscRrrAET  or  Dzfemse, 
Washington,  September  6, 1963. 
Hon.  Carl  Hatden, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
U.S.  Senate 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  your  letter  of 
August  27,  1963,  you  requested  answers  to  the 
following  two  questions  in  regard  to  the 
mobile  medium  range  ballistic  missile 
(MMRBM)   program: 

1.  Was  the  decision  not  to  proceed  with 
phase  U  development  based  solely  on  the 
House  reduction  of  $100  million  in  the  re- 
quest for  funds? 

2.  If  the  Congress  provided  the  full 
amount  requested  In  the  budget  for  the 
MMRBM,  would  the  Department  of  Defense 
proceed  with  phase  n  development? 

The  answer  is  yes  to  both  questions. 

I  would  like  to  assure  you  that  if  the  $100 
million  is  restored  to  this  program,  it  will 
not  be  reprogramed  to  other  activities.  An 
early  indication  of  likely  congressional  action 
is  required  in  order  that  we  can  determine 
whether  we  should  continue  the  long  lead 
time  developments  as  currently  planned  or 
initiate  phase  II  development. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  S.  McNamaka. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  very  much.  I  think  the 
reprograming  statement  is  clear.  The 
other  one  Is  confused;  or.  at  least,  at 
best  it  is  not  as  clear. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  recur 
to  the  items  involved  in  research  devel- 
opment. The  last  restoration  made  by 
the  committee  was  as  follows: 

Fourth.  Restoration  of  that  portion — 
$7,230,000 — of  the  House  general  reduc- 
tion of  3  percent  applicable  to  a  classi- 
fied project,  to  assure  that  a  classified 
project  would  not  be  hampered  by  the 
3 -percent  reduction. 


LANGUAGE    CHANCES 

The  committee  has  recommended  only 
three  significant  changes  in  the  language 
of  the  bilL 

The  first  deals  with  the  strength  of 
the  Army  Reserve  Components.    The  De- 
fense Department  Appropriation  Act  for 
1963  and  the  President's  budget  for  1964 
included    provisions    stating    that    the 
Army  Reserve  and  the  Army  National 
Guard  "shall  be  programed  to  attain  an 
end  strength"  of   300,000   and   400,000, 
respectively.    However,  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  altered  these  provisions 
to     read     "to     maintain     an     average 
strength"  of  these  numbers.    Since  the 
committee    does    not   believe    that    the 
Army  Reserve   or   the   Army   National 
Guard  could  possibly  maintain  an  aver- 
age strength  of  300,000  and  400,000,  the 
two  provisions  were  amended  so  as  to 
restore  the  language  of  last  year's  act. 
We  therefore  restored  these  provisions  in 
the  exact  language  that  was  used  in  last 
year's  bill  to  achieve  an  end  strength  of 
the  respective  numbers  stated. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  language 
change  recommended  by  the  committee 
involves  the  allocation  of  repair,  altera- 
tion and  conversion  work  on  Navy  ves- 
sels between  the  Navy  and  privately 
owned  shipyards.  The  I>epartment  of 
Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1963,  and  the 
President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1964 
included  a  provision  whereby  at  least  35 
percent  of  such  work  was  to  be  allocated 
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to  private  shipyards 

eluded  the  required  flexibiUty  to  meet 
any  emergencies.    The  House  bill  pro- 
vides that  "not  to  exceed  $362,752,400- 
shaU  be  available  for  such  work  In  prl- 
▼ately  owned  shipyards.    The  sum  Is  35 
percent   of   the   total   included   in   the 
budget  for  repair.  alteraUon.  and  con- 
version work.    WhUe  the  provision  places 
an  absolute  ceiling  on  the  amount  of 
work  which  can  be  allocated  to  privately 
owned  shipyards,  the  House  committee, 
in  Its  report  and  in  the  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  Indicated  that  it  was 
the  intent  of  the  committee  that  the 
provision  be  administered  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Navy  had  administered 
the  1963  provision.    For  this  reason,  and 
the  fact  that  the  House  provision  does 
not  provide  complete  flexibility,  the  sub- 
committee recommends  the  deletion  of 
the  House  provision  and  the  insertion  of 
the  1963  provision. 

That  provision  includes  the  necessary 
flexibility  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  deal  with  any  emergencies.  An 
escape  clause  is  provided  which  would 
permit  the  Secretary,  as  a  practical 
matter,  to  utilize  that  provision. 

Mr.  KEATTNO.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSEL1>.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  KEATENO.     I  wish  to  discuss  that 
very  jwlnt  with  the  Senator,  if  this  is  an 
appropriate  time  to  do  so. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Now  would  be  satis- 
factory as  any  other  time. 

Mr.  KEATING.  As  the  Senator  per- 
hajps  knows,  more  than  12.000  workers 
are  employed  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 
From  what  might  be  termed  a  parochial 
point  odf  view.  It  Is  a  subject  of  great  in- 
terest that  nothing  be  done  to  interfere 
with  the  operations  of  that  shipyard  to 
any  greater  extent  than  has  taken  place 
to  date. 

From  a  wider  national  point  of  view, 
the  need  for  the  Navy  yards  to  continue 
In  their  \mhampered  and  tmdlminished 
operations  is  also  a  serloxis  one.  The 
Navy  yards  have  the  necessary  skilled 
workers,  and  It  Is  almost  Impossible  to 
get  these  people  together  again  once 
they  are  scattered. 

The  section  as  it  has  been  changed 
from  the  House  language  by  the  Senate 
committee  causes  me  some  concern.  The 
first  part  of  the  section  would  establish 
virtually  what  has  become  known  as  the 
35-65  formula.  I  wish  to  ln<iiiire  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  what  is  Intended 
by  the  proviso.  Is  it  intended  that  we 
should  give  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
the  power  to  go  beyond  the  provision  In 
the  law  for  giving  work  to  the  public 
yards  if  the  national  interest  so  re- 
qtilres?  In  other  words,  what  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  proviso  as  it  is  stated  in  the 
bill? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
very  evident  from  reading  the  language 
of  the  bill  tiiat  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
could  go  either  way.  He  could  either  go 
above  the  35  percent  for  the  private 
yards  or  briow  the  percentage  provided 
for  the  shipyards  that  are  operated  by 
the  Department  of  the  Navy.  But  the 
purpose  of  ih%  language  and  the  mader- 
standlng  that  we  have  with  the  Depart- 
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the  stated  35  percent  to  be  utilized  in 
the  private  yards  unless  there  is  some 
emergency  In  which  the  Navy  yards  could 
not  handle  the  work. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  knows,  the  point  has  been  a  subject 
of  controversy,  study,  and  discussion  for 
a  number  of  years.  A  great  many  studies 
have  been  conducted  over  the  years. 

It  has  been  concluded  that  the  work 
can,  be  done  about  10  percent  cheaper  in 
the  private  shipyards  than  in  the  Navy 
yards.  That  is  a  great  tribute,  in  a  way, 
to  our  competitive  system  of  private  en- 
terprise. Ships — and  in  some  cases  bet- 
ter ships— are  built  in  the  private  yards 
lor  10  percent  less  than  it  would  cost 
to  build  them  in  the  Navy  yards.  It  is 
nob  much  of  a  tribute  to  bureaucracy  and 
effi«iency  that  that  record  has  been 
achieved  all  down  the  Une.  but  it  would 
reject  very  favorably  when  compared 
with  other  instances  of  Government 
coristruction. 

We   need   the   Navy   yards.     No   one 
wishes  to  close  the  Navy  yards.    As  the 
Se4ator  from  New  York  has  pointed  out. 
in  the  case  of  a  great  national  emergency 
we  would  have  a  fine  reservoir  of  trained 
skill  and  talent  to  embark  on  such  a  ship- 
building program  as  might  be  necessary. 
I  6io  not  believe  the  Senator  from  New 
Yotk  need  entertain  any  great  fears  that 
th#  provision  will  adversely  affect  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  or  any  other  yard 
operated  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 
The  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1964  contains^ 
almost  $100  million  more  for  ship  re- 
pair,   alteration,    and    conversion    than 
thj  bill  for  1963.    So  there  is  only  a  re- 
mote possibility  that  there  would  be  any 
reduction  in  the  work  that  is  done  at  the 
Brtxjklyn  Navy  Yard  during  fiscal  year 
1964. 

ilr.  KEATING.  I  am  glad  to  have  that 
assurance.  I  wish  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  were  sitting  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  coxild  give  that 
assurance  as  an  executive  of  that  Depart- 
ment. We  would  miss  him  here,  but  we 
have  not  been  able  to  get  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  or  those  in  authority 
an(y  assurance  remotely  comparable  to 
wllat  the  Senator  has  just  indicated. 
Tftere  has  been  a  falling  off  in  employ- 
ment at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  over 
the  years.  It  has  been  gradual,  but  there 
has  been  quite  a  drop  in  employment. 
It  is  a  subject  that  naturally  concerns 
ua 

Will  the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may 
address  a  parliamentary  inquiry  to  the 
Chair  with  regard  to  the  section  to  which 
116  ave  referred? 

tMr.  RUSSELL.  Before  the  Senator 
pflopounds  his  parliamentary  inquiry,  I 
shoxild  like  to  say  that  while  I  was  con- 
vinced that  the  language  does  not  require 
It,  there  would  not  be  any  misxmder- 
stkndlng  between  the  Appropriations 
CWxunittee  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense with  respect  to  that  item. 

I  point  to  the  history  of  1963,  in  which 
year  that  provision  was  not  utilized.  The 
Department  thought  at  the  time  of  the 
pteparatlon  for  the  Cuban  crisis  that  It 
irilght  be  necessary  to  utilize  that  provi- 
sion, but  evoa  In  that  emergency  it  did 


not  go  above  the  35  percent  set  forth  In 
the  language  of  the  biU  for  the  current 

year. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  a  Uttle  concerned 
with  the  reverse  of  that  situation ;  name- 
ly, to  what  extent  the  provision  would 
set  a  ceiling  on  the  operations  in  the 
navy  yard.  I  would  like  to  address  an 
inquiry  to  the  Chair. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it 

Mr.  KEATING.  Would  section  539  of 
the  biU  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  as 
being  legislaUon  on  an  appropriation 
bill?    I  refer  to  page  43  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Chair  niles.  I  point  out  that  the 
amendment  deals  with  the  expUcit  lan- 
guage which  comes  to  us  from  the  House 
of  Representatives.  M  there  Is  any  one 
well-established  rule,  it  is  that  if  the 
other  body  deals  with  any  subject  in  any 
legislative  respect,  that  opens  up  the  en- 
tire subject  so  that  the  Senate  can  deal 
with  it.  There  can  be  no  question  about 
the  first  part  of  section  539. 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone — not  even 
the  Senator  from  New  York— would  in- 
sist that  the  language  was  not  pertinent 
and  legislatively  correct.    The  other  lan- 
guage is  germane  to  it.  because  it  raises  a 
question  as  to  the  method  whereby  the 
V  Secretary  of  Defense  could  enforce  the 
""  provisions  of  the  first  part  of  the  section. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  be  diverted 
from  consideration  of  the  bill  for  a  long 
discussion  of  the  parliamentary  aspects 
of  this  matter. 

Mr.  KEATING.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  that 
the  first  part  of  the  language,  prior  to 
the  proviso.  Is  covered  by  existing  legis- 
lation, and  probably  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order.  But  the  proviso 
is  new  matter  and  not  covered  by  existing 
law.  and  might  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order.  That  is  not  to  say  that  I  would 
wish  to  press  the  point  of  order  untU  I 
had  interrogated  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor further.  I  feel,  however,  that  in 
order  to  know  what  is  the  proper  pro- 
cedure to  follow.  I  ought  to  have  guidance 
from  the  Presiding  Officer  as  to  whether 
the  portion  following  the  word  "pro- 
vided" would  be  subject  to  a  point  of 

order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
question  raised  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  as  to  germaneness,  that  would 
have  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
a  vote,  without  debate. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  point  of  order 
would  have  to  do  with  the  question  of 
whether  It  involves  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  ruling  by  the  Presiding  OfBcer  is 
eminently  correct,  from  my  knowledge  of 
parliamentary  procedure.  This  has  to 
do  with  the  method  of  controlling  the 
limitation.  I  think  it  Is  germane.  Such 
a  question  would  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate,  smd  the  Senate  would  vote.  In 
my  opinion,  it  is  definitely  germane. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  raised  the  question 
of  germaneness? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  certainly  would 
raise  it,  if  the  Senator  submitted  a  point 
of  order.  If  the  Senator  submits  a  point 
of  order,  I  shall  certainly  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  germaneness. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  it  is  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
that  if  the  question  of  germaneness  were 
raised  that  would  dispose  of  the  question 
of  the  point  of  order,  made  on  the  ground 
that  there  is  no  basic  legislation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
take  precedence  over  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  So  only  if  the  Chair 
ruled  that  the  language  is  germane 
would  there  be  a  question  of  whether  it 
was  legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
not  correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No;  It  is  the  other 
way  around.  If  the  Senate  voted  it  was 
not  germane,  the  Presiding  Officer  would 
rule  it  out  of  order,  very  properly.  If  the 
Senate  voted  that  it  was  germane,  the 
I>oint  of  order  would  fall 

Mr.  KEATING.  Let  me  put  it  another 
way.  If  the  question  of  germaneness 
were  raised,  would  that  mean  that  the 
question  of  whether  it  is  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill  could  not  be  pursued? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
language  is  germane,  it  is  in  order.  That 
is  the  simplest  way  to  state  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  If  it  is  in  order,  then 
no  point  of  order  can  be  raised  that  it 
involves  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  has  con- 
cluded his  Inquiry. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  perfectly  all 
right. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
both  Senators  from  New  York  are  real- 
istic. They  wish  to  get  business  for  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  I  believe.  I  am  In 
the  position  of  having  a  Navy  yard  and 
a  private  shipyard  in  my  State. 

Mr.  KEATING.  New  York  also  has 
private  shipyards. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  New  York  also 
has  a  private  shipyard. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  provision, 
as  it  was  written  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, was  put  in  after  careful  consid- 
eration a  year  ago.  This  year,  the  Sen- 
ate committee,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia, 
has  modified  the  language  provided  by 
the  House,  to  put  it  back  on  the  exact 
percentage  basis  provided  last  year. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  did  not  exercise  his 
privilege  of  changing  the  work,  as  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  said.  This  was 
worked  out  last  year  practically  on  a  35 
percent  basis.  We  eliminated  tJie  figure, 
because  we  thought  the  percentage  basis 


was  more  fair,  in  view  of  changing 
amounts.  It  is  easier  to  figure  on  a  per- 
centage basis  than  on  the  basis  of  an 
exEict  number  of  dollars. 

I  recommend  sincerely,  from  a  realis- 
tic point  of  view»  that  the  question  not 
be  pursued  as  to  whether  the  language  is 
or  Is  not  germane.  I  would  whole- 
heartedly support  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  in  the  statement  that  it  is  ger- 
mane as  a  proviso  to  the  language,  stat- 
ing how  the  money  should  be  spent. 

I  hope  that  both  Senators  from  New 
York  believe  this  is  the  best  provision 
that  can  be  devised,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  division  of  work  as  l>etween 
the  Navy  shipyards  and  the  private  ship- 
yards. 

Last  year  Admiral  Anderson,  from  the 
Navy,  said  that  he  personally  took  an 
interest  in  this  problem,  and  that  he  per- 
sonally believed  the  Navy  could  work 
imder  the  provision.  The  Navy  did  work 
under  the  provision  and  allowed  prac- 
tically a  35  percent  limit. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  interpolate  the 
comment  that  there  are  other  reasons 
why  the  language  should  be  approved  by 
the  Senate.  It  was  quite  satisfactory 
last  year — so  satisfactory  that  it  was  in- 
cluded in  the  budget  sent  to  the  Congress 
this  year  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
When  the  Department  made  up  its  pro- 
gram for  the  year,  it  included  the  lan- 
guage which  was  provided  last  year. 
The  Senate  is  asked  to  concur  not  only 
with  its  own  language,  evolved  by  the 
Senate  committee  last  year,  but  also  the 
language  in  the  budget. 

If  section  539  had  not  been  In  the  bill 
as  it  came  from  the  House,  the  point  of 
order  against  the  entire  provision  un- 
doubtedly would  be  a  good  one.  The 
House  moved  into  this  area.  That, 
therefore,  gives  us,  as  an  equal  legisla- 
tive body,  the  right  to  provide  language 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  tunds. 

Mr.  KEATING.  We  have  heard  the 
ruling  on  the  question.  The  House  re- 
port refers  to  it  as  legislation.  We  have 
heard  the  preliminary  ruling.  I  shall 
have  to  decide  later  whether  to  pursue 
that  question. 

Is  the  language  in  Italics  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill  the  language  which  was  in  the 
bill  passed  last  year? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  is  Identical,  word 
for  word,  letter  for  letter,  "i"  for  "i"  and 
crossed  "t"  for  crossed  "t." 

Mr.  KEATING.  With  the  existing 
law? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  correct.  That 
is  the  law  imder  which  we  are  operating 
at  the  present  moment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  the  hearings  on 
this  language,  was  there  evidence  as  to 
what  was  meant  by  "inconsistent  with 
the  public  Interest  based  on  urgMicy  of 
requirement"? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  know  that 
we  went  into  that  question  in  detail  this 
year.  I  must  confess  that  I  was  not  able 
to  attend  the  hearing  on  the  one  day 
when  this  item  was  heard  in  detail. 
There  are  contenders  on  both  sides — 
and  there  have  been  since  the  building 
of  Old  Ironsides — on  the  question  of 
whether  to  build  such  ships  In  the  Navy 
yards  or  to  build  them  by  contract. 
There  are  always  witnesses  on  both  sides. 


There  is  no  question  as  to  the  tacit 
understanding  between  the  committee 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  he  will 
not  give  more  than  35  percent  to  the  pri- 
vate yards  unless  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency, when  the  public  interest  is 
involved. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  disturbed  that 
the  Senator  stresses  that  they  will  not 
give  more  than  that  percentage  to  the 
private  yards. 

Are  there  conditions  under  which  less 
than  that  could  be  given  to  the  private 
yards? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No.  At  least  35  per- 
cent shall  be  available  for  the  private 
yards  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  de- 
cides It  is  in  the  public  interest,  based  on 
urgency  or  requirements,  to  have  the 
work  done  in  a  Navy  yard.  We  have 
tried  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  on  the 
basis  that  35  percent  of  the  work  will  be 
done  in  private  yards  and  65  percent  in 
the  Navy  yards.  A  figure  lilce  that  can- 
not lie  frozen  down  to  the  last  dollar,  as 
the  House  undertook  to  do,  when  it  pro- 
vided exactly  but  much  more  money  must 
be  spent  in  private  yards.  There  must 
be  some  administrative  leeway  and  flex- 
ibility.   It  is  in  this  bill. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  can  point 
out  where  revolutionary  action  has  been 
taken  that  affected  either  the  private  or 
the  Navy  yards. 

From  my  standpoint,  and,  I  dare  say, 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  majority  of 
Senators,  we  would  like  to  see  more  than 
35  percent  done  in  the  private  yards,  be- 
cause the  work  is  done  so  much  more 
economically  there. 

It  has  t>een  stated  that  work  of  an 
equal  or  better  quality,  in  the  repair  al- 
teration and  conversion  of  ships,  can  be 
done  for  about  10  percent  less  in  the 
private  yards  than  in  the  Nav7  yards. 
So  this  provision  is  really  in  the  interest 
of  the  Navy  yards. 

Mr.  KEATING.  My  understanding  Is 
that  it  is  more  of  a  geographical  matter 
than  a  question  of  private  or  public  yards. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
true.  Last  year  the  Senate  approved  a 
provision,  which  was  supported  vigorous- 
ly by  the  Senators  from  New  York,  elim- 
inating Ul?  6-percent  differential  for 
the  west  coast,  as  I  recall,  in  the  con- 
struction of  ships  there. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  and  Mr.  JAVITB  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  has  been  on  his  feet  for  some  time. 
I  yield  to  him  first.  Then  I  shall  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JAVnS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
voted to  the  private  enteiprise  idea,  as 
the  Senator  knows.  It  is  a  fact  that  a 
differential  in  economy  exists.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  Navy  yard  personnel  are 
absolutely  Indispensable  as  a  standby. 
They  are  the  support  tar  the  whole  sys- 
tem in  the  effort  In  which  we  are  en- 
gaged. 

My  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
KEATnvGl  has  stated  the  case  with  con- 
siderable justice.  Though  there  is  an 
added  cost  to  a  standby  operation,  it  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  occasionally 
the  Navy  yards  have  to  do  Jobs  which  are 
"gold  plated"  of  particular  delicacy,  and 
therefore  their  costs  are  increased. 
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The  way  the  Navy  calculates  cost  of 
Navy  yards — which  is  a  big  point— is 
such  that  if  a  court  of  inquiry,  as  it 
were,  were  to  investigate  it.  that  differ- 
ential would  be  eliminated. 

However,  what  the  Navy  yard  people 
are  always  worried  about  is  not  so  much 
that  their  share  is  to  be  increased,  but 
that  their  share  will  go  down  in  the 
choice  Jobs  which  keep  employment  at  a 
stable  number.  Their  morale  Is  always 
being  shattered  by  the  rumor  that  there 
are  to  be  cuts  or  that  the  operation  is 
to  close  down.  Therefore,  there  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  for  fixing  a  per- 
centage of  allocation  of  the  work. 

But  what  my  colleague  has  given  voice 
to,  to  which  I  add,  is  that  the  flexibility 
which  has  been  provided  shovild  be  a 
recognition  of  the  function  of  the  Navy 
yard  and  its  essentiality  in  the  main- 
tenance of  work  skills,  which  are  as 
essential  as  the  physical  equipment. 
Officials  in  the  Department  should  be 
aware  that  the  committee  has  in  mind 
an  allocation  of  65  percent  of  the  work 
for  the  public  yards  as  a  ceiling,  rather 
than  a  floor. 

That  Is  what  is  inherent  and  implicit 
In  what  we  are  trying  to  project  on  the 
Senate  floor  today— the  feeling  tiiat  the 
35  percent,  having  been  arrived  at  as  a 
rough  measure  of  Justice,  is  really  a 
ceiling  in  the  sense  that  the  Secretary 
must  worry  more  over  whether  those 
yards  are  to  be  given  more  than  35 
percent,  rather  than  less  than  35  percent. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  doubt  that  conclu- 
sion. As  I  said  at  the  very  outset.  I  think 
it  is  realized  by  all  that  while  the  Navy 
yards  show  a  higher  cost,  they  are  an 
indispensable  reservoir  of  skilled  man- 
power that  the  Nation  might  be  called 
upon  to  use  at  a  critical  time  in  the 
Nation's  security.  Nobody  wishes  to 
lose  skilled  wortters.  Nearly  $100  mil- 
lion more  Is  provided  for  conversion  for 
fiscal  1964  than  there  was  for  1963. 
That  should  be  somwhat  reassuring  to 
those  who  work  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard. 

Moreover,  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 
has  no  monopoly  on  rumors  that  the 
installation  is  to  be  closed  down.  Such 
rumors  prevail  throughout  the  entire 
country.  Someone  will  start  the  gossip, 
not  only  in  construction  plants  and  facil- 
ities, but  in  our  own  military  posts,  that 
they  are  all  to  be  moved  out,  and  the 
installation  Is  to  be  closed  down.  Such 
rumors  occur  periodically.  Occasionally 
the  lightning  strikes.  A  few  years  ago 
a  post  was  closed  in  my  State.  I  am 
still  receiving  mail  criticizing  that  rather 
drastic  action. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  What  the  Senator  has 
stated  today  is  very  fair,  in  an  effort  to 
state  the  groxind  r\iles,  which  on  the 
whole  will  be  effective.  I  did  not  want 
my  remarks  to  be  taken  as  critical;  but 
we  wanted  to  make  a  case  on  the  basis 
that  when  the  Secretary  has  to  decide 
the  question,  he  will  decide  it.  and  the 
appropriate  ofBcials  should  know  how 
we  feel  about  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  understand  how  the 
Senators  from  New  York  feel.  Involved 
in  the  bill  are  12.000  constituents  who 
depend  on  the  yard  for  their  bread  and 
butter. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  said.  I  have 
b«en  very  much  interested  in  this  pro- 
vision. Last  year  extensive  hearings  re- 
sulted in  an  agreement  to  the  proviso 
n<)w  in  the  bill.  Some  time  ago  Ernst  << 
Ei-nst.  a  rational  certified  public  ac- 
counting firm,  was  employed  by  private 
shipyards  to  make  a  study  of  compara- 
tive costs  between  private  shipyards  and 
nnval  shipyards.  The  firm  concluded  In 
it»  report  that  shipwork  performed  in 
Navy  shipyards  was  determined  to  be  20 
percent  to  28  percent  more  costly  than 
at  private  shipyards. 

The  Navy,  too.  was  concerned  about 
this  and  appointed  Arthur  Andersen  It 
Oo..  a  certified  public  accounting  firm,  to 
make  a  similar  study.  This  national  firm 
concluded  that  for  three  main  categories 
of  Navy  shipwork,  private  shipyard 
costs  are  below  those  of  naval  shipyards 
by  the  following  difTerentials :  Conver- 
sions, 8.3  percent;  repairs,  10  percent; 
new  construction,  from  15.2  percent  to 
31.4  percent. 

All  the  evidence  produced  by  these  two 
surveys  indicated  that  work  can  be  done 
more  cheaply  by  private  enterprise. 

I  would  be  inclined  to  go  further  than 
\rhat  the  committee  has  done.  Yet  I  can 
aiee  the  necessity  for  keeping  Govern- 
ment yards  open  and  having  skilled 
Workers  available  at  all  times,  in  the 
event  of  need. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  over  the  years 
^e  have  maintained  our  merchant  ma- 
ijlne  through  the  use  of  subsidies.  We 
are  today  paying  heavy  subsidies  for  the 
construction  of  ships  to  sustain  our  mer- 
chant marine.  Through  this  provision  in 
tjhe  bill  we  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so, 
wherebt  ■jpe  can  keep  some  of  these  ship- 
yards open  and  busy  and  at  the  same 
lime  save  the  Government  a  great  deal 
Of  money. 

I  would  be  the  last  Senator  to  vote  to 
do  away  with  any  Government-owned 
shipyards.  I  know  tJiey  are  necessary. 
However,  it  strikes  me  that  the  proviso 
Which  has  been  put  in  the  bill  protects 
both  private  and  naval  shipyards.  I  am 
sure  it  also  protects  the  American  tax- 
payer. I  do  not  want  to  go  into  too  many 
details,  but  let  me  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  New  York  that  he  will  remember 
that  the  Navy  canceled  a  contract  which 
had  been  awarded  to  the  Brooklyn  Naval 
Shipyard.  It  caused  quite  a  furor.  When 
the  contract  was  canceled  and  let  to  a 
private  concern,  it  saved  the  Govern- 
ment from  $30  to  $35  million.  That  sort 
W  thing  should  be  done  wherever 
possible.  The  leeway  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  bill  is  salu- 
tary. It  is  up  to  him  to  see  to  it  that 
these  things  are  done  properly.  In  my 
opinion,  he  should  be  permitted  to  with- 
hold the  award  of  contracts  when  the 
amount  would  be  such  as  to  be  injurious 
Ui  some  of  the  large  Navy  yards.  I  be- 
lieve everyone  is  protected  by  the  provi- 
sion which  has  been  included  in  the  bill. 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
comment  on  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana.     The 


figures  he  has  given  on  the  cancellation 
of  the  contract  and  the  saving  to  the 
Government  have  been  challenged  by 
the  Brooklyn  Naval  Shipyard.  It  is 
claimed  there  that  a  great  many  charges 
were  made  against  it  which  should  not 
properly  be  the  subject  of  a  charge  for 
ship  construction. 

The  Senator  has  referred  to  the  Ar- 
thur Andei-sen  Co.,  which  I  understand 
to  be  a  very  reputable  concern.  What  I 
am  about  to  say  is  not  intended  in  any 
way  to  cast  any  aspersions  on  the  repu- 
tation of  that  firm.  They  were  em- 
ployed by  the  Navy  to  make  a  survey. 
It  has  been  charged  that  they  were  at  the 
same  time  paid  a  retainer  by  the  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  li  Dry  Dock 
Co..  a  private  shipyard.  I  made  inquiry 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  whether 
that  was  true.  I  received  the  rather  as- 
tonishing reply  that  the  Bureau  of  Ships 
did  not  know  whether  the  Arthur  Ander- 
sen Co.  was  paid  such  a  retainer. 

The  reputation  of  this  firm  is  very 
high.  I  am  told  that  the  Andersen  firm 
recognized  the  problem  and  was  reluc- 
tant to  take  on  the  assignment  for  the 
Government.  This  undoubtedly  refiects 
credit  upon  them.  However,  I  do  believe 
that  it  leaves  In  the  minds  of  many  the 
question  of  its  ability  to  reach  an  objec- 
tive analysis  if  in  fact — and  we  do  not 
^ow — at  the  same  time  the  firm  was 
being  retained  by  private  yards  to  make 
the  survey. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  might  have 
been  the  case.  However,  as  I  under- 
stand, the  Navy  employed  that  firm,  and 
no  charges  were  made  against  it  to  the 
effect  that  any  of  the  figures  were  faked. 
Mr.  KEATING.  Oh,  no. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Their  report  indi- 
cates the  finding  that  I  have  quoted. 
The  quotation  is  from  the  report  Itself. 
The  report  is  verified  and  confirmed  by 
the  report  of  Ernst  k  Ernst.  It  strikes 
me  that  the  reports  are  not  very  far 
apart,  when  we  consider  all  three  dif- 
ferentials that  were  mentioned  In  con- 
nection with  the  Arthur  Andersen  Co. 
report.  The  average  saving  to  the  Gov- 
ernment would  probably  be  about  20  to 
28  percent.  The  conclusions  do  not  dlf- 
er  greatly. 

Mr.  KEATING.  All  of  them  are  based 
on  the  question  of  what  Is  charged 
against  a  Job  or  as  a  part  of  t^p  general 
expense  of  operating  a  shipyard.  This  is 
a  naval  installation.  I  am  not  an  ac- 
countant, but  much  depends  on  how 
much  is  charged  against  admirals  and 
other  personnel  who  may  have  duties 
there  but  also  have  duties  in  other  oper- 
ations of  the  Navy. 

These  are  things  that  I  am  unable  to 
evaluate.  And  ii  cldentally  the  General 
Accoimtlng  Office  has  also  refused  to 
evaluate  them.  They  were  forcefully 
brought  to  my  attention  by  those  who 
operate  the  shipyard  as  being  factors 
which  have  not  been  properly  taken  into 
account  by  the  accounting  firms. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  want  to 
criticize  any  particular  shipyard,  but  we 
do  know  that  individual  officials,  like  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Hon.  Paul 
B.  Fay,  have  spoken  on  this  subject  The 
Under  Secretary,  on  July  13.  was  very 
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critical  of  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard,  at 
Boston,  Mass.  That  Is  of  record.  He 
said: 

Boston  is  among  the  highest  costing  of  the 
east  coast  naval  shipyards.  I  want  to  get 
this  message  across  to  you.  This  yard's 
workload  is  not  going  to  stand  unless  pro- 
ductivity is  up. 

This  lends  credence  to  reports  made 
by  the  Andersen  Co.  and  by  Ernst  li 
Ernst.  That  is  all  I  am  trying  to  put  be- 
fore the  Senate.  It  strikes  me  that  the 
language  which  was  drafted  by  the  com- 
mittee last  year  was  fair.  When  the 
committee  met  this  year  I  offered  the 
amendment,  so  that  there  would  be  the 
same  provision  in  the  pending  defense 
bill  SIS  was  in  the  bill  last  year.  As  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  said,  it  is  very 
fair.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  retain  it  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  KEATING.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  it  was  the  feeling 
of  the  committee  that  to  use  specific 
figures,  as  the  House  did  in  its  language, 
was  not  desirable,  because  it  was  not 
known  what  might  be  spent  in  connec- 
tion with  a  particular  item.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  one  aspect.  I 
may  also  say  that  where  there  are  bids, 
anyone  would  be  rather  hard  put  to  try 
to  come  out  even  with  $352,752,400.  We 
did  not  think  it  was  reasonable  to  place 
the  operation  on  a  dollars-and-cents 
basis,  because  such  a  requirement  would 
make  it  exceedingly  difflcult  to  adminis- 
ter the  law.  We  felt  that  the  provision 
that  was  put  in  the  bill  last  year  had 
been  fairly  satisfactory.  It  will  not 
please  all  people,  but  we  thought  it  was 
a  wise  provision  to  have  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Was  the  figure  based, 
in  general,  upon  the  35-  to  65-percent 
formula? 

Mr.  RUSSET  J.  I  believe  it  was,  be- 
cause last  year  the  House  did  the  same 
thing.  It  was  exactly  35  percent.  That 
is  about  right,  because  the  total  in  the 
bill  is  $1,007,864,000  for  ship  repair,  alter- 
ation, and  conversion  this  year.  One  of 
the  staff  members  advices  me  that  that 
is  35  percent. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  under  no  illu- 
sions as  to  what  would  happen  if  the 
question  of  germaneness  were  submitted 
to  the  Senate  on  the  basis  of  the  unani- 
mous report  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations on  this  measure.  I  shall  not 
pursue  the  subject  in  that  manner,  be- 
cause I  am  certain  that  such  an  effort 
would  not  be  successful. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  would  hope  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  would  not  be  suc- 
cessful in  such  an  undertaking. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  been  most  comteous  and 
gracious  in  answering  questions,  and  has 
made  it  clear  that  this  situation  was 
seriously  considered  by  the  committee. 
I  hope  the  colloquy  will  be  useful  if  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  or  more  specifically 
the  Bureau  of  Ships,  has  any  problem  in 
the  future.  I  hope  also  that  this  proviso 
win  not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
priving public  yards  of  a  fair  share  of 
employment.  This  they  rightly  should 
have,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
people  employed  there  and  also  from  the 


standpoint  of  ttie  national  interest,  to 
keep  the  Navy  yards  functioning  at  all 
times  as  an  integral  and  effective  part  of 
our  national  defense. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  This  problem  has  been 
an  issue  ever  since  I  first  came  to  Con- 
gress. When  I  came  here,  I  was  as- 
signed to  the  old  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, prior  to  the  Unification  Act.  The 
question  has  been  discussed  from  year  to 
year  ever  since  I  became  a  Member  of 
Congress.  I  am  sure  it  was  hoary  with 
age  before  I  came  here. 

I  have  been  in  a  position  to  view  the 
problem  objectively.  Georgia  has  some 
coastline,  and  has  some  yards  that  work 
on  private  shipping ;  but  we  have  no  pri- 
vate yards  that  have  contracts  with  the 
Navy  or  yards  operated  by  the  Navy. 

I  feel  that  this  arrangement  is  the 
fairest  possible,  until  a  clear  example  of 
abuse  is  brought  before  us.  If  the  prac- 
tice is  abused,  I  am  quite  confident  that 
the  Senate  will  not  be  kept  in  ignorance. 
It  will  be  kept  in  ignorance  only  until 
the  Senators  from  New  York  can  come 
to  the  Chamber  and  give  notice.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  be  put  on  notice  if  Sena- 
tors feel  that  their  State  has  been  badly 
injured  and  its  people  relegated  to  sec- 
ond-class citizenship.  Because  they  have 
a  vested  interest  in  the  Brooklyn  Naval 
Shipyard,  if  it  is  affected  we  will  know 
about  it. 

This  provision  has  been  in  effect  for  15 
months,  including  the  3  months  of  the 
present  fiscal  year  that  have  already  ex- 
pired. Until  there  is  some  abuse  that  is 
quite  evident,  I  think  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  stay  with  this  provision,  be- 
cause it  has  been  tried,  and  we  know  how 
it  works. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  think  the  problem  has 
been  well  clarified.  I  thank  the  Senator 
again.  I  appreciate  the  graciousness 
with  which  he  has  handled  the  matter. 

I  refer  to  the  memorandum  of  amend- 
ments which  is  furnished  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  page  276,  a  statement  was  made 
by  Representative  Ford,  in  the  debate 
in  the  other  body,  as  follows: 

As  the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Mahon],  Indicated,  we  have  the  assur- 
ances from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that 
the  Navy  will  live  up  to  the  35-65  split. 
There  Is  no  mistake  about  these  assurances. 

Representative  Ford  then  went  on  to 
say  that  the  best  thing  to  do,  therefore, 
was  to  set  the  figure  at  $352  million,  be- 
cause the  House  had  problems  of  parlia- 
mentary procediu^  about  setting  the 
percentage,  and  that  these  funds  are  im- 
portant.   He  said : 

Under  section  539.  as  It  passed  the  House, 
under  no  circumstances  can  the  allocation  to 
private  yards  exceed  $352,762,400. 

Since  the  item  has  come  to  the  Sen- 
ate, we  have,  possibly,  an  escape  clause. 
The  point  my  colleague  from  New  York 
and  I  have  tried  to  make  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia — and  he  has  been  very 
helpful— is  that,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  perhaps  a  little  flexibility  is 
given  to  the  Secretary  to  take  care  of 
grave  problems,   national   emergencies. 


and  so  forth,  the  fundamental  Intent 
remains  the  same:  that  the  proviso  will 
not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to 
expand  the  35  percent,  but  that  the 
House  feeling  as  to  how  this  problem 
ought  to  be  handled  remains  the  feeling 
in  the  view  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  said  earlier,  I  be- 
lieve in  the  first  statement  I  made  on 
this  subject,  that  there  exists  a  tacit, 
not  an  explicit,  understanding  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  this  proce- 
dure wUl  be  followed,  except  In  most 
extraordinaiT  circiunstances. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia has  a  custom  of  telling  interesting 
stories.  I  should  like  to  tell  him  one 
from  my  experience. 

There  was  a  great  Federal  judge  in 
Wilmington,  Judge  Neilds,  who  has  gone 
to  his  reward.  I  taied  many  cases  be- 
fore him.  He  was  famous  for  looking 
at  a  lawyer  and  sajring,  "Counselor,  if  you 
stop  now.  I  am  with  you." 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  assure  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  that  If 
he  refers  to  me  as  the  counselor,  I  am 
willing  to  stop. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.    No;  I  am  the  counselor. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  should  like  to  cite 
to  the  able  Senator  what  the  House 
committee,  in  part,  reported: 

The  legislative  history  clearly  Indicates 
that  the  Intent  of  section  539  Is  to  con- 
tinue the  35-85  formula  of  allocating  repair, 
alteration,  and  conversion  work  between  the 
private  and  Navy  shipyards  with  the  neces- 
sary flexlblUty  to  cover  those  emergency  situ- 
ations requiring  Immediate  repair  and  altera- 
tion of  naval  vessels  in  Navy  shipyards. 

The  Senator  has  been  scrupulously 
accurate  in  his  description  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

I  should  like  to  ask  him  if  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  to  pursue  this  subject  any 
further  than  this  interesting  colloquy? 

Mr.  ESIATING.  No;  it  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
to  press  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

PRIVATE  SHIPTAB06   AND   NAVAL   SHIP  KKPAIRS 

Mr.  MdNTYRET  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  that  section  539  appears  in  the 
bill.  That  section  has  been  eagerly 
sought  by  the  private  shipbuilding  in- 
terests of  this  coimtry  to  guarantee 
than  35  percent  of  conversion,  altera- 
tion, and  repair  work  required  on  naval 
vessels.  This  requirement  is  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  private  shipyards 
or  our  national  system  of  naval  ship- 
yards or  the  sound  administration  of 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

THE    DECLINE    OE    AMERICAN    8HIPBUILDIN0 

Section  539  is  bad  medicine  for  the  ills 
of  our  domestic  shipbuilding  industry. 
No  matter  how  good  its  Intentions,  they 
are  the  sort  that  pave  the  road  to 
oblivion.  It  is  anticompetitive  in  effect, 
guaranteeing  the  commercitd  yards  that 
no  matter  how  slipshod  their  work,  Oov- 
errunent  will  continue  to  send  work  to 
them.  Its  Impact  upon  qtiallty  control, 
overall  competitiveness,  and  the  alert- 
ness of  management  is  easy  to  foresee. 
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Our  shipyards  are  already  woefxilly  far 
from  the  compeUtlve  strength  which  the 
realiUes  of  IntemaUonal  trade  require. 
The  United  States,  which  once  built 
ships  for  the  world,  now  sends  its 
shipping  In  foreign  vessels  and  buys  its 
merchant  ships  from  overseas.  In  a 
time  of  acute  concern  for  our  interna- 
tional balance  of  payments  this  is  an 
intolerable  situation.  The  Congress 
must  not  permit  this  Industry  to  degen- 
erate Into  an  even  more  flabby  condi- 
tion by  spoonfeeding  It  a  fattening 
guaranteed  subsidy  diet  of  naval  repairs. 

NAVAL      SHIPTAaOB      AND      NATIONAL     READINESS 
EKQUIKKMXNTS 

A  moment's  reflection  will  confirm  my 
belief  that  seapower  was  a  critical  ele- 
ment in  resolving  the  Cuban  confronta- 
tion last  October  and  in  exerting  the  in- 
fluence of  the  United  States  in  southeast 
Asia.    These  actions  required  maximum 
flexibility  and  readiness.    It  Is  therefore 
astonishing  to  me  that  we  should  come 
so  close  to  overlooking  the  critical  role 
of  the  naval  shipyards  in  maintaining 
the  readiness  the  times  so  urgenUy  re- 
quire.   When  work  is  not  in  fact  urgent, 
or   the    close   tolerances   and   exacting 
specifications  of  the  naval  shipyard  es- 
tablishment need  not  be  met.  or  when 
the  stability  of  a  work  force  is  not  im- 
portant, then  let  us  turn  to  the  commer- 
cial   yards    by    all    means.    The    naval 
shipyards  are  integrated  into  the  system 
of  command  and  stand  in  readiness  to 
meet  the  exceptional  demands  of  mod- 
em defense.    These  are  vital  ingredients 
of  the  national  security  which  should  not 
be  sacrificed  to  keep  any  domestic  com- 
mercial interest  happy. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    FLEXIBILrrT    IN    THE 
DEPARTMENT   OF    DETENSB 

At  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War, 
the  private  yards  received  about  10  per- 
cent   of    naval    repair    and    conversion 
work.    During    the    Eisenhower    years 
that   figure   was   raised   to   25   percent 
without     any     statutory     requirement. 
Last  year,  with  what  I  consider  to  be 
lamentable    shortsightedness,    the    pri- 
vate shipbuilding  interests  secured  a  35- 
percent  level.     This  figure  was  not  set 
in  response  to  an  assessment  of  defense 
needs  but  refiects  instead  some  Judgment 
as   to  what  the  commercial  shipyards 
require  in  order  to  stay  solvent.    That 
seems  to  me  to  bypass  the  authority  of 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.    In  the  event  of  a 
serious    labor    stoppage,    for    example, 
work  simply  could  not  be  assigned  to  the 
commercial  yards.    I  can  see  no  useful 
purpose   in  so   severely   circumscribing 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.    Conse- 
quently, Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  record 
my  opposition  to  section  539. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
have  exhausted  the  debate  on  this  item, 
I  shall  proceed  to  the  third  language 

change  made  by  the  committee. 

Mr.   COOPER.    Mr.    President,   I   do 

not  wish  to  delay  the  Senator,  but  may 

I  ask  him  two  or  three  questions? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to 

the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.     Today  the  Senate  gave 

advice  and  consent  to  the  nuclear  test 

ban  treaty.    The  Senator  from  Georgia 
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well  knows,  because  he  attended  all  the 
hearings,  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
gave  approval  to  the  treaty,  but  placed 
certain  conditions  on  their  approval. 
A|nong  the  conditions  were:  that  re- 
search and  development  facilities  be 
maintained;  that  adequate  funds  be 
provided  for  underground  teSting;  and 
tl>at  nuclear  capabilities  be  maintained 
ahd  expanded.  ^  ^^  ^ 

'  Mr.  RUSSELL.  Most  important,  that 
tie  effort  be  undertaken  to  perfect  de- 
tection devices.  That  is  one  area  in 
\«thich  we  are  proceeding  at  the  present 

iMr.  COOPER  I  assiune  funds  are 
made  available  in  the  bill  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  fulfill  a  part  of 
these  requirements.  Does  the  pending 
Wll  contain  fimds  sufficient  to  carry  out 
the  operations  in  accordance  with  the 
conditions  set  forth  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 

oif  Staff? 

;  Mr.    RUSSELL.    I    could    not    state 
oategorlcally  that  funds  are  available  In 
the  bill  in  amounts  that  were  regarded 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  being  com- 
pletely adequate  for  all  these  purposes; 
but  the  bill  provides  substantial  amounts 
for  each  of  such  purposes. 
'  Funds  are  provided  for  the  nuclear  de- 
liection  program  and  the  satellite  pro- 
gram.   Two  Items  have  been  referred  to, 
tor  which  funds  are  provided  in  the  bill. 
Funds  are  included  for  the  Defender 
antimissile    systems    and    the    Nlke-X, 
Jphich  Is  called  Sprint  by  some  of  the 
Agencies  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Of  course,  we  have  it. 
Mr.  COOPER.    Is  It  the  one  which  was 
discussed  In  closed  session? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  correct.  I 
tould  not  say  categorically  that  there  Is 
provision  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  one 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  said  they  would 
heed;  but  there  Is  a  provision  for  a  sub- 
stantial sum  with  which  to  pursue  the 
completion  and  perfection  of  the  four 
safeguards  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  have 
laid  down.  Funds  for  the  operation  of 
laboratories  carried  In  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  appropriation. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
has  expressed  his  position  many  times; 
but  it  would  help  if  we  were  assured  that 
these  funds  would  be  provided. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  any  responsible 
person  in  the  Department  of  Defense  or 
any  responsible  scientist  could  show 
where  any  additional  funds  can  be 
profitably  expended  in  the  pursuance  of 
any  one  of  these  four  safeguards,  which 
I  regard  as  essential  to  our  security.  In 
view  of  the  military  implications  of  the 
treaty,  I  would  not  wait  on  a  budget  esti- 
mate, but  I  would  undertake,  in  con- 
nection with  the  first  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  that  came  along,  to  make 
a  fight  for  them— regardless  of  whether 
we  would  win  It. 

I  Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
wUl  the  Senator  yield  for  an  observa- 
tion? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    I  hope  It  will  be 

of  asslstfince. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  am  sure  it  will  be. 

Mr.    SALTONSTALL.    I    would    say 

that,  according  to  my  memoi-y,  not   1 

cent  was  cut  from  any  of  the  space  or 


atomic  energy  program  Items.  There 
was  a  cut  In  research  funds — which  we 
carried  through,  because  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  stated  he  could  get  along 
with  it.  and  that  he  would  do  his  best 
to  get  along  with  the  amount  we  gave 
him  for  research. 

I  am  advised  that  the  Executive  has 
submitted  a  supplemental  estimate  for 
funds  with  which  to  maintain  these 
preparations  for  testing,  so  there  would 
not  be  unwarranted  delay  in  the  tests  if 
resxmiption  became  necessary. 

Mr.  COOPER.  As  I  understand,  the 
House  voted  to  appropriate  $1,932,- 
228.000  less  than  the  budget  estimate; 
the  Senate  committee  voted  $1,642,830,- 
000.  Does  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
consider  this,  then,  an  actual  continuing 
cut  in  the  estimates,  or  a  postponement 
which  will  have  to  be  made  up  later,  in 
the  supplemental  bill? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Complete  frankness 
requires  that  I  inform  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  that  $247  million  was  provided 
by  the  House  by  transfers  in  lieu  of 
appropriations.  The  Senate  committee 
restored  these  funds  to  the  working 
capital  accovmts  which  may  provide  an 
austere  budget  in  military  personnel. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  pointed  out  to  me  that 
last  year  we  spent  $467  million  for  the 
support  of  military  housing.  The  ap- 
propriation for  the  fiscal  year  1963  in- 
cludes that  figure ;  but  it  really  is  not  a 
saving,  because  we  shall  have  before  us 
a  military  construction  bill,  and  it  will 
include  funds  with  which  to  construct 
military  housing.  So,  in  good  con- 
science, I  cannot  claim  that  this  is  actu- 
ally economy,  in  the  form  of  reducing 
spending,  because,  in  addition,  there  are 
other  programs,  including  civil  defense, 
on  which  such  items  will  be  brought 
forward.  But  this  does  not  relate  to 
committee  action  on  the  budget  esti- 
mates. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  realize  that;  and  the 
Senator  is  always  very  frank  in  making 
the  explanations.  But  as  regards  the 
items  in  this  appropriation  bill,  would 
the  Senator  say  they  do  constitute  a  re- 
duction in  amounts  of  the  budget  esti- 
mates Insofar  as  these  particular  items 
are  concerned? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Yes,  indeed;  the  bill 

constitutes  a  reduction  in  the  amounts 

of  the  budget  estimates. 

Mr.  COOPER.    In  the  amount  stated. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Yes,  a  total  reduction 

of  $1,642  million. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  This  does  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  there  will  be  any 
actual  reduction  in  the  spending  this 
year,  does  it? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  would  think  there 
will  be  some  reduction  in  spending  this 
year,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be 
very  substantial. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  would  not  approxi- 
mate the  amount  of  this  cut,  would  it? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Oh,  no;  indeed  not. 
In  this  age  of  revolution  in  weaponry, 
where  something  new  is  developed  almost 
every  day,  and  sometimes  are  withheld 
pending  tests  or  some  other  evaluation  of 
a  particular  weapon,  there  Is  a  tremen- 
dous carryover  of  funds;  and  this  cut 
would  not  bring  about  that  much  of  a 
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reduction  in  the  actual  spending — even 
though  I  could  not  give  the  Senator  the 
exact  figvres.  But  I  am  sure  there  will 
not  be  that  much  reduction  in  the  actual 
expenditures  this  year. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  know  the  Senator 
has  explained  these  items  or  will  do  so. 
I  find  that  the  major  increases  voted  by 
the  Senate  committee  are  in  five  items: 
In  the  procurement  of  aircraft  and  mis- 
siles. Navy — $51,400,000;  in  the  procure- 
ment of  equipment  and  missiles,  Army — 
$3,900,000;  in  aircraft  procurement.  Air 
Force — $66,175,000;  under  title  IV,  in 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion, Army — $28  million;  and  in  those 
functions  for  the  Air  Force — $67,230,000. 
Five  items  which  chiefiy  carry  the 
burden  of  the  increases  voted  by  the 
Senate  conunittee  over  the  House  allow- 
ances. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes;  and  I  can  ex- 
plaiB~«ny  of  them  in  detail.  Generally 
speScing,  I  undertook  to  state  the  pro- 
curement items.  For  example,  in  dis- 
cussing the  Army  procurement.  I  said 
that  the  aircraft  inventory  includes  6.300 
aircraft,  and  that  the  funds  recom- 
mended in  this  bill  will  procure  approxi- 
mately 1,600  additional  aircraft.  I  un- 
dertook to  do  likewise  for  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Navy.  There  were  two  or  three 
smaller  procurement  items  which  I  did 
not  discuss  in  detail. 

Mr.  COOPER.  In  considering  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion— first,  as  carried  on  by  the  Army; 
and,  second,  as  carried  on  by  the  Air 
Force — can  the  Senator  state  at  least 
generally,  if  not  in  detail,  for  what  pur- 
poses tiie  increases  were  voted? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  increase  over  the 
amounts  voted  by  the  House? 
Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  As  I  said,  there  is  $5 
million  for  the  Army's  Lance  missile  sys- 
tem; and  we  restored  $23  million  of  the 
House  reduction  of  $59  million  in  re- 
search and  development  for  the  Advent 
communications  satellite  program,  which 
is  a  matter  of  primary  importance;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  Air  Force,  $60  million 
of  Air  Force  fund  was  for  the  mobile 
medixmi-range  ballistic  missile,  which 
we  have  discussed  at  some  length  on  the 
fioor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  very  much.  I  do  think  it  is 
very  appropriate  when  he  says  this  bill, 
and  other  bills,  if  necessary,  will  provide 
the  funds  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  others  have  said  will  be  required  in 
the  event  of  ratification  of  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  on  which  the  Senate  gave 
its  advice  and  consent. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  can  assure  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  that 
insofar  as  it  lies  within  my  power,  there 
will  be  no  reduction  whatever  in  any 
funds  that  are  necessary  to  carry  out  all 
the  safeguards  imder  ttie  treaty.  In  fact, 
I  believe  if  we  do  press  for  them  as  vigor- 
ously as  we  should,  they  will  cost  us 
a  substantial  sum  of  money.  But  now 
that  we  have  entered  into  this  treaty — 
and  I  hope  my  vote  against  it  was  com- 
pletely wrong,  and  will  prove  to  be  the 
most  monumental  mistake  of  my  ca- 
reer— we  must  be  more  diligent  than  ever 
in  preptu-ing  to  make  our  tests,  because 
our  testing  is  now  frozen,  and  we  can- 


not resume  testing  until  we  have  a  clear, 
definite,  and  unimpeachable  record  of 
testing  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  signa- 
tories to  the  treaty. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question  on  the 
National  Guard? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  call  to  the  Senator's 
attention  page  5,  line  18.  of  the  bill.  I 
note  that  the  committee  has  stricken  out 
the  words  "maintain  an  average,"  which 
is  the  language  in  the  previous  law  with 
relation  to  the  strength  of  400,000  for 
the  National  Guard,  and  inserted  "and 
attain  an  end  strength." 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Yes. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  That  language  raises  a 
question.  Of  course,  I  know  that  none 
of  the  Guard  units  is  now  up  to  that 
strength.  They  are  far  from  It.  None- 
theless, there  Is  a  question  which  they 
are  asking  us  as  to  whether  the  words 
"attain  an  end  strength"  mean  that  the 
400,000  figure  is  a  continuing  ceiling 
throughout  the  fiscal  year,  or  whether 
It  means  that  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1964  they  must  have  no  more  than 
an  end  strength  of  400,000.  The  differ- 
ence Is  In  the  dynamics  in  which  these 
questions  operate.  They  may  be  over- 
strengthened  temporarily  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  They  may  be  understrength- 
ened.  The  question  is  whether  the  test 
applies  throughout  the  fiscal  year  or 
whether  the  words  of  art — "attain  an  end 
strength"— which  seem  to  me  very  clear 
mean  that  under  the  fiscal  year  they 
shall  have  attained  a  strength  no  greater 
than  the  ceiling. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  consider  the  mean- 
ing of  the  language  to  be  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  construed  It. 

I  do  not  think  that  they  will  be  able 
to  attain  that  end  strength.  With  the 
Senate  language  In  the  act  this  year,  the 
Guard  and  the  Reserves  were  not  In- 
hibited In  their  activities  in  the  slightest 
degree  by  it.  As  the  Senator  has  said, 
they  are  now  far  below  that  level.  They 
are  somewhat  farther  from  the  goal  than 
they  would  have  been  had  not  the  Guard 
units  been  called  up  and  completed  their 
term  of  service  during  the  Berlin  and 
Cuban  emergencies.  To  be  frank  with 
the  Senator,  I  believe  the  question  is 
moot,  because  I  do  not  believe  they  will 
be  able  to  attain  even  the  end  strength 
of  300,000  for  the  Reserves  and  400,000 
for  the  Guard. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  the  planning 
officials  In  the  ofiBce  of  the  Adjutant 
General  are  deeply  concerned.  The  Sen- 
ator has  answered  the  question  clearly 
and  adequately.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  third  language 
change  recommended  by  the  committee 
pertains  to  the  payment  of  indirect  costs 
in  connection  with  research  grants  to 
nonprofit  and  educational  institutions. 

That  is  a  question  that  has  been  before 
the  Congress  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time.  The  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriation  Act,  in  1963.  contained 
a  provision  which  provided  that  the  in- 
direct costs  of  these  grants  could  not 
exceed  20  percent  of  the  direct  costs. 
The  budget  for  1964  has  not  included 

that  provision. 


The  President's  budget  recommended 
the  deletion  of  the  provision  in  its  en- 
tirety. However,  the  House  bill  provides 
for  a  limitation  of  25  percent  on  such 
costs.  It  was  the  view  of  the  commit- 
tee that  the  experience  during  fiscal  year 
1963  clearly  indicates  that  a  limitation 
of  20  percent  on  these  indirect  costs  is 
reasonable,  and  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  House  proviso — section 
538 — be  amended  to  restore  the  language 
in  the  current  act.  The  committee's 
recommendations  on  the  item  were  not 
unanimous,  but  were  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed and  considered  in  both  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee.  I 
point  out  to  the  Members  of  this  body 
that  it  would  still  be  necessary  to  go  to 
conference  with  the  other  body  on  the 
bUl. 

REDUCTIONS    MADE 

Speaking  generally  about  the  funds 
provided  in  the  bill,  I  know  that  there 
are  those  in  this  body  who  would  wish 
to  reduce  the  appropriations  further. 
There  were  some  in  the  committee  who 
wished  to  do  so.  Speaking  for  myself. 
if  we  could  do  so  safely,  I  would  like  to 
reduce  those  funds  substantially. 

I  know  that  in  appropriations  of  this 
magnitude  there  is  always  the  question 
as  to  whether  still  greater  reductions 
can  be  accomplished. 

In  view  of  the  definite  testimony  of 
Secretary  McNamara  that  he  had  al- 
ready deducted  from  the  requests  of  the 
Department  approximately  $12  to  $13 
billion,  and  the  fact  that  the  bill  is  below 
the  budget,  I  do  not  believe  Uiat  we  can 
safely  further  cut  the  bill.  I  know  that 
we  all  want  to  provide  an  adequate 
national  defense. 

I  personally  do  not  believe  that  a  fur- 
ther cut  is  in  the  best  Interest  of  our 
country.  We  all  want  to  provide  an 
adequate  national  defense.  We  all  want 
to  eliminate  unnecessary  expenditures. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the 
committee — and  we  have  given  this 
much  thought — any  further  general  re- 
ductions might  well  impair  the  efficiency 
of  our  military  machine,  might  well  cut 
Into  the  muscle  of  our  fighting  forces, 
our  production  of  needed  ships,  missiles, 
and  aircraft,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
might  curtail  or  prevent  the  development 
and  perfection  of  new  weapons. 

As  I  have  indicated  previously,  sub'- 

stantial  reductions  have  been  made.  >  .i 

In  military  personnel,  the  committee 

has  reduced  the  total  by  $384.5  million. 

In  maintenance  and  operation,  which 

Is  admittedly  a  tight  area,  the  toUl  has 

been  reduced  by  a  little  over  $51  million. 

In  procurement,  a  reduction  of  over 

$929  million  has  been  made. 

In  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation,  a  reduction  of  almost  $278 
million  has  been  accomplished. 

The  bill  is  about  $978  million  under 
last  years  appropriation,  although  as  I 
stated  a  few  moments  ago.  a  large  part 
of  that  amount.  $467  million,  is  in  the 
area  of  military  family  housing,  which 
will  be  considered  at  a  later  date. 

These  are  not  the  <mly  reductions 
which  have  been  made.  During  the 
course  of  our  investigations.  I  asked  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  furnish  a  tabu- 
lation as  to  what  action  the  Secretary 
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of  Defense  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
had  taken  on  the  requests  made  by  the 
military  departments.  The  tabulation, 
which  appears  In  our  hearings.  Indicates 
that  the  President's  budget  reduced  the 
service  requests  by  about  $12,750  million. 

Before  it  was  reduced,  the  budget  was 
most  austere.  The  reductions  have  aug- 
mented that  austerity. 

Officials  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense have  frequently  repeated  that  this 
Is  an  austere  budget  We  have  aug- 
mented this  austerity  by  a  considerable 
amount.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  some 
areas,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
Indicated  that  additional  funds  may  be 
required  in  order  to  maintain  our  mili- 
tary strength,  which  the  committee  has 
Insisted  not  be  reduced. 

The  members  of  the  committee  have 
for  months  been  engaged  In  searching 
scrutiny  of  the  bill,  seeking  other  pos- 
sible soft  spots  where  reductions  might  be 
made.  In  my  opinion,  if  there  are  any 
soft  spots,  remaining  in  the  bill.  I  do  not 
know  where  they  are. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  last  point? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  to  stress  and 
imdcrline  what  the  Senator  has  been 
8a3ring.  Last  year  this  same  defense  ap- 
propriation bill  was  roughly  $49  billion. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Almost  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  year,  even  if 
an  additional  $467  million  Is  included  for 
military  housing — and  even  if  $900  mil- 
lion is  added  for  the  increased  military 
pay — which,  of  course,  would  not  neces- 
sarily increase  military  defense  by  that 
much — the  resxilt  will  still  show  this  ap- 
propriation bill  at  least  $200  million  or 
$300  million  under  the  same  appropria- 
tion of  last  year.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  RX7SSELL.  I  think  that  is  almost 
correct,  probably  around  $100  million. 
An  appropriation  for  the  $900  million 
will  be  necessary  in  a  subsequent  bill  to 
provide  for  the  pay  increases  for  the 
military  personnel.  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  Senator  that  it  will  not  add  to  de- 
fense. It  will  add  greatly  to  defense 
becMise  it  is  an  Inducement  to  our 
trained  and  more  efBcient  people  to  re- 
main in  the  military  service. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  Is  un- 
doubtedly correct  In  the  kmg  run  it 
may  not  result  in  a  large  increase  in 
cost,  because  of  a  smaller  turnover. 

The  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
said  tliat  defense,  space,  and  interest 
on  the  national  deM  were  the  only  three 
areas  of  the  budget  in  which  there  would 
be  an  iiscrease  in  q;>ending;  yet  in  this 
major  defense  appropriation — this  cer- 
tainly is  the  major  defense  appropria- 
tion— the  figure  is  lower  than  the  ap- 
propriation for  1963;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  A  lesser  appropria- 
tion? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Below  the  appro- 
priations for  1963. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRF.  As  I  have  said,  this 
is  the  major  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  is  as  large  as  all 
the  others. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  are  spending 
less,  not  more,  in  the  defense  area. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  And  that  Is  being 
4one  despite  the  fact  that  there  have 
teen  constant  Increases  in  costs  of  one 
kind  and  another.  The  blue  collar  work- 
ers have  been  awarded  substantial  In- 
ereases.  The  wage  boards  have  allowed 
increased  labor  costs.  Of  course,  this 
was  Justified  by  a  comparison  with  wages 
in  private  industry.  There  has  been  a 
Constant  increase  in  cost  in  respect  to 
practically  every  item  of  procurement,  in 
addition  to  compensation  of  personnel, 
poth  civilian  and  military. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Is  it  not  also  true 

that  with  the  e.xceptIon  of  an  Increase — 

and  the  amount  is  very  small,  about  $6 

million,  for  the  National  Guard,  perhaps 

for  the  first  time  in  a  long  time,  the 

ppropriations  Committee  has  been  at 

r  below  the  administration  request  for 

11  the  scores  of  items  with  respect  to 

hlch  the  administration  made  requests? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  only  Items  In  the 
bill  which  are  above  the  budget  total  $6.7 
hiilllon  for  the  National  Guard.  This  is 
to  permit  the  National  Guard  to  carry 
on  Its  training  program  with  the  Regular 
Army,  and  to  maintain  the  number  of 
technicians  essential  to  the  training  of 
the  Guard  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
Guard  eq\iipment;  and  $1  million  for 
repair  parts  for  eqiiipment  that  was 
handed  down  by  the  regular  establlsh- 
Inents  "as  Is."  It  Is  absolutely  necessary 
^o  have  some  spare  parts  to  put  that 
equipment  In  a  workable  condition. 

Those  items,  three  in  number,  aggre- 
gate $6.7  million.  They  represent  the 
bnly  Items  In  the  entire  bill  as  to  which 
the  committee  exceeded  budget  estimates. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  budget  was 
hiade  up  on  the  basis  of  the  Secretary 
df  Defense  having  reduced  the  requests 
bf  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  by 
512*2  billion.  Then  Congress  reduced 
the  remaining  request,  in  the  authoriza- 
tion process,  by  another  $1  billion. 
*rhere  has  been  a  further  reduction  In  the 
bill,  both  by  the  House  and  by  the  Sen- 
ate conmilttees  In  the  present  appropria- 
tions process.  Although  the  Armed 
Forces  asked  for  some  $63  to  $65  billion, 
the  budget  Is  substantially  below  the  $49 
billion  appropriations  for  last  year. 
!  The  Senator  from  Georgia  deserves 
inuch  credit  for  his  part  in  this  opera- 
tion, both  in  respect  to  the  authoriza- 
tion process  and  the  appropriations  proc- 
less.  We  have  a  far  stronger  defense  this 
Jyear  than  ever  before.  It  is  because  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Congress, 
led  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  have 
done  a  superb  Job  of  keeping  costs  down. 

Mf.  RUSSET  J  I.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  It  has  caused  me  great 
concern  for  several  years  to  be  unable  to 
locate  more  Items  in  the  bill  which  the 
Congress  could  eUmlnate. 

This  certainly  Is  a  tribute  to  Secretary 
McNamara.  In  the  past  2  years  it  has 
become  more  and  more  dllHcult  to  find 
any  Items  In  the  bill  which  could  be  cut 
without  Impairing  the  safety  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Secretary  has  given  Congress 
.an  exceedingly  tight  budget. 
I  In  the  authorization  bill  we  reduced 
ithe  items  for  research  by  3  percent. 
That  does  not  soimd  like  much,  when 
dealing  with  billions  of  dollars.  I  had  a 
very    Interesting    conference    with    the 


Secretary  on  that  subject.  He  pointed 
out  the  difficulties  he  would  encotinter  in 
absorbing  the  3 -percent  cut  as  to  re- 
search items.  He  finally  agreed  to  im- 
dertake  It.  He  had  me  nearly  talked  out 
of  It.  The  bill  had  not  been  passed  at 
the  time.  Finally  he  said  that  he  was 
willing  to  undertake  It;  and  he  did. 

The  Secretary  has  shown  himself  to  be 
a  careful  man  with  a  dollar.  It  Is  be- 
coming more  and  more  difficult  each 
year  to  find  Items  we  can  safely  dispense 
with  while  still  maintaining  the  security 
of  the  United  States. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  observa- 
tion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELI .     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  A  while  ago  I  rose 
to  do  what  my  good  friend  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  done,  namely,  to  highly  com- 
pliment my  good  friend  from  Georgia 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  conducts 
not  only  consideration  of  the  bill  before 
the  Senate,  but  also  the  hearings  In  the 
committee.  The  Senator  gave  everyone 
ample  opportunity  to  present  his  views, 
and  I  believe  that  an  excellent  piece  of 
work  was  done. 

I  realize  that  Secretary  McNamara 
has  rendered  conspicuous  service  in  re- 
ducing the  amounts  In  the  bill,  as  com- 
pared to  last  year;  yet  the  bill  does  not 
contain  five  Items  which  will  have  to  be 
considered  later  by  the  Congress.  The 
first  Is  the  Item  of  $900  million  for  In- 
creased military  pay.  There  Is  an  item 
for  mlMtary  construction,  $1,232  million. 
The  Item  for  family  housing,  which  has 
not  been  considered,  will  amount  to 
$734,400,000.  The  Item  for  civil  defense 
will  amount  to  $300  million.  For  mili- 
tary assistance  the  request  is  $1,480 
miUion. 

If  we  should  add  these  amounts  to 
the  figures  included  In  the  bill,  the  total 
amount  for  our  defense  at  home  and 
abroad  would  be  somewhat  more  than 
$52  billion. 

I  realize  that  it  is  rather  difficult, 
in  connection  with  a  bill  as  large  as  this 
one.  to  select  any  particular  category  In 
which  to  effect  reductions.  When  the 
committee  was  In  session  considering  the 
bill  I  made  an  effort  to  further  reduce 
fimds  for  research  and  development.  It 
Is  ray  Judgment — I  may  be  In  error — 
that  we  are  spending  entirely  too  much 
money  In  this  field. 

In  1953  the  Defense  Department  spent 
$2.8  billion  in  research.  Today  It 
spends  $9.2  billion.  The  amount  spent 
for  all  other  research  In  1953  by  all 
other  agencies  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  $269  million.  Today  that 
amount  has  gone  up  to  $5.8  billion.  To- 
day for  all  research — Including  military, 
space  and  everything  else — we  are 
spending  nearly  $15  billion  a  year.  It 
se«ns  to  me  that  expenditure  of  such 
a  huge  amount  lends  itself  to  waste  be- 
cause the  human  resources  needed  to 
handle  such  a  vast  amount  of  research 
are  simply  not  available.  Because  of  a 
lack  of  proper  coordination,  there  is 
doubtless  much  duplication. 

I  recommended  that  since  overall  re- 
duction in  research  and  development 
could  very  weU  be  5  percent  instead  of 
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the  3-percent  cut  the  committees  en- 
acted. My  good  friend  from  Georgia, 
with  his  usual  eloquence,  convinced  the 
committee  that  I  was  mistaken.  He 
had  the  great  advantage  over  me,  in 
that  he  had  spoken  to  Mr.  McNamara 
and  Mr.  McNamara  had  said  that  he 
considered  the  3-percent  cut  at  one  time 
to  be  excessive  but.  after  discussion  with 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  he  felt  he 
could  do  a  fair  job  even  if  the  appro- 
priation were  reduced  by  3  percent. 

I  still  contend  that  there  are  sufficient 
reasons  for  a  5-percent  reduction.  I  be- 
lieve that  savings  can  be  achieved  by  the 
elimination  of  these  programs  having  a 
very  low  priority.  I  also  believe  that 
programs  which  offer  only  marginal 
benefits  could  be  curtailed  as  could  the 
closing  of  unproductive  and  duplicative 
facilities. 

I  express  the  hope  that  Mr.  McNamara 
will  continue  to  study  these  research 
programs  in  the  future  so  that  some 
day  we  will  see  some  real  savings  to  the 
American  taxpayer  in  these  expensive 
programs. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  long  Ust  of  research  projects  that  are 
being  considered  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. The  Defense  Department  alone  is 
spending,  of  this  $50  billion,  a  little  over 
$7  billion  in  research.  NASA  is  spend- 
ing almost  $3  biUion  in  research. 

I  feel  confident  that  there  is  much 
duplication.  As  I  noted  when  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  was  considering 
this  bill,  much  of  this  money  is  being 
spent  to  maintain  and  sustain  colleges 
all  over  the  counti-y.  There  is  a  large 
expansion  program  in  that  field. 

As  was  brought  out.  said  as  the  record 
will  show,  a  regent  from  Princeton  Uni- 
versity admitted  that,  except  for  the  fact 
that  that  great  university  received 
money  from  the  Federal  Government  for 
research,  not  only  to  pay  teachers  and  to 
do  research  for  the  Government,  but  to 
construct  bxiildings  and  to  maintain  the 
school  generjdly.  Princeton  University 
could  not  operate  on  its  own.  The  same 
thing  holds  true  for  many  other  uni- 
versities. This,  to  my  mind,  is  a  misuse 
of  research  funds.  The  Congress  never 
intended  that  this  program  would  end  up 
as  a  modified  aid  to  education  program. 
What  I  do  not  like  too  well  about  the 
research  program  is  that  most  of  the 
money  is  contracted.  It  is  farmed  out. 
Little  effort  is  made  to  have  researchers 
in  our  own  Government  departments  do 
the  work. 

I  express  the  hope  that  Mr.  McNamara 
will  look  further  into  the  huge  expendi- 
tures for  research  and  development  and. 
in  his  wisdom,  be  able  to  prune  some  of 
the  expenses  and  spend  much  less  than 
what  has  been  provided. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
now  resume  my  statement  and  I  shall  de- 
cline to  yield  until  I  have  concluded  the 
statement. 

I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  at  length  the 
point  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  raised.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  doubt  about  the  fact  that 
private  contracts  have  been  awarded  for 
research  and  development.  Some  of 
these  contracts  have  been  in  force  for  7, 
8,  or  9  years.    They  are  not  new  con- 


tracts.   We  have  spent  immense  sums 
imder  those  contracts. 

The  Senator  did  not  raise  the  ques- 
tion he  raised  in  committee,  that  we 
could  cut  these  programs  still  further, 
because  private  industry  would  under- 
take to  do  some  of  the  research. 

I  pointed  out  that  we  cannot  expect 
private  enterprise  to  spend  large  siuns 
of  money  researching  for  the  Polaris  sub- 
marine, or  building  a  new  tank,  or  meth- 
ods of  delivering  an  atomic  bomb,  be- 
cause there  is  only  one  purchaser  for 
an  article  of  that  kind,  and  that  is  the 
Defense  Department. 

While  there  is  bound  to  be  some  waste 
in  any  program  involving  this  amount 
of  expenditure,  Mr.  McNamara  has  made 
a  good  start.  He  will  never  be  able  to 
eliminate  the  last  dUne  of  waste,  but  I 
think  he  has  made  a  good  start  and  is 
undertaking  to  make  the  Department 
economy  conscious,  which  is  the  most 
important  step  forward  he  could  take. 

These  research  sums  are  large,  but,  in 
my  opinion,  they  are  essential  to  the 
maintenance  not  only  df  ovir  national 
security,  but  of  world  peace.  If  we  do 
not  keep  our  research  program  going  and 
have  the  most  modern  weapons,  better 
In  quality  and  larger  in  nimiber  than 
those  of  any  potential  enemy,  the  world 
will  be  engulfed  in  a  global  war. 

While  there  has  been  some  waste  in  re- 
search funds,  and  imdoubtedly  will  be 
in  the  future,  they  involve  items  that 
private  enterprise  will  not  touch.  We 
could  not  expect  any  company  in  this 
country,  however  large  it  may  be,  to  build 
electronic  equipment  to  detect  missiles 
which  might  come  Into  this  country,  be- 
cause the  orUy  possible  purchaser  is  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

I  understand  a  motion  by  other  Sen- 
ators will  be  made  later  to  further  re- 
duce the  research  item,  and  I  will  not 
address  myself  to  this  matter  now.  I 
want  to  bring  my  address  to  a  conclusion. 

"OVTRKILL"    THKO«T 

In  a  related  vein,  we  have  heard  a 
great  deal  recently  about  the  so-called 
"overkill"  theory.  Statements  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  Indicate  that  this 
Is  based  on  erroneous  assumptions.  Our 
hearings  contain  a  full  explanation  of 
the  fallacious  concepts  from  which  this 
stems.  During  the  committee  hearings, 
I  queried  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  about  this  "overkill" 
theory.  General  Taylor  first  discussed 
at  length  the  criteria  used  to  establish 
our  strategic  requirements  and  then 
stated : 

I  sincerely  hope  that  considerations  of  this 
question  of  so-called  "overkill."  important 
as  It  Is,  win  not  be  allowed  to  affect  this 
particular  budget.  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  required  the  mili- 
tary authorities  in  the  Pentagon  to  Justify 
every  strategic  weapon  supported  by  this 
budget  and  that  he  has  looked  with  a  criti- 
cal eye  at  the  application  of  the  factors 
which  I  mentioned  above.  There  Is  not  a 
strategic  weapon  In  this  budget  which  does 
not  have  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

What  General  Taylor  has  said  about 
the  concurrence  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  applies  equally  to  the  civilian  heads 
of  the  Department  of  Defense. 


I  assume  that,  in  the  years  to  come, 
there  may  be  a  leveling  off  of  our  missile 
production,  but  regardless  of  this,  we 
must  not  let  down  our  defensive  guard 
by  considering  reductions  which  are 
founded  on  erroneous  basic  premises. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  asks 
nothing  of  the  world  but  peace  and 
friendship.  Our  people  are  the  most 
peace-loving  of  the  earth.  But  circum- 
stances have  demanded  that  we  build 
and  maintain  the  greatest  and  by  far 
the  most  expensive  military  force  the 
world  has  ever  iuiown.  This  Is  not  a 
force  for  conquest.  It  Is  designed  to 
maintain  world  peace.  If  war  must 
ccMne,  we  seek  to  have  the  means  to  as- 
sure that  we  will  be  able  to  maintain 
our  freedoms. 

During  the  long  hearings  on  the  test 
ban  treaty  which  the  Senate  has  just 
ratified  this  morning,  witness  after  wit- 
ness warned  against  an  unjustified  spirit 
of  optimism  as  to  the  future  designs  of 
Soviet  Russia.  We  must  heed  these 
warnings.  We  must  combat  any  spirit 
of  euphoria  and  negligence,  and  resolve 
anew  every  morning  to  depend  upon  the 
only  svu"e  protection — and  that  is  our 
own  military  strength — to  enable  us  to 
enjoy  the  American  way  of  life  and 
maintain  our  freedoms. 

Under  our  system,  the  price  of  free- 
dom in  the  way  of  military  organization 
will  remain  high  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. But  the  things  that  we  seek  to  in- 
sure are  never  found  at  the  bargain 
counter  and  our  civilization  is  without 
price,  and  I  have  never  doubted  that  our 
people  are  willing  to  pay  a  very  high 
annual  premiimi  on  an  insurance  policy 
on  which  they  can  rely  for  their  security. 
Only  we — the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica— have  the  strength,  the  power,  and 
the  resources  to  stem  and  throw  back 
the  tide  of  global  subversion. 

If  we  let  down  our  guard,  if  we  weaken 
these  defenses,  the  complex  series  of  ar- 
rangements and  .  treaties  with  other 
lands  will  fall  apart  and  we  shall  cer- 
tainly have  war.  The  next  war  which 
is  general  in  nature  will  proliferate  into 
a  global  war. 

I  submit  that  in  the  long  run  It  is  the 
true  policy  of  economy  to  maintain  a 
strong  enough  force  to  deter  aggression. 
I  cannot  conclude  without  thanking 
the  members  of  the  committee,  who  as- 
sisted so  earnestly  and  capably  in  the 
conduct  of  the  hearings,  for  the  help 
that  they  have  provided  in  the  formula- 
tion of  the  bill  that  is  before  the  Senate. 
I  believe  the  bill  is  sound,  particularly  in 
its  two  primary  objectives:  to  provide  an 
adequate  defense  for  our  country  in  the 
year  1964,  and  to  prepare  a  base  for  an 
even  stronger  military  posture  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
as  the  acting  minority  member  on  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  as 
I  have  done  many  times  In  the  past,  for 
the  thought,  care,  and  fairness  with 
which  he  presented  this  very  substantial 
■  biU. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
However.  I  can  assure  him  and  the  Sen- 
ate tiiat  I  rely  very  heavily  upon  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.    He  is  as 
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much  responsible  for  the  makeup  of  the 
bill  as  any  oCticr  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  I  very  much  ap- 
preciate what  the  Senator  has  said.  I 
have  respect  for  the  Senator,  and  I  work 
withhhn.  Together  we  solre  many  prob- 
lems. 

At  the  outset  I  should  like  to  offer  my 
congratulations  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  GeOTfia  who  as  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee  handling  the  defense  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  year  11>«4  has  done 
an  outstanding  Job.  I  think  the  measure 
he  has  presented  is  an  excellent  bill 
wMch  I  believe  adequately  covers  our 
national  defense  needs  for  this  fiscal 
year.  There  Is  only  one  area  where  I 
differ  with  our  chairman  and  I  will  go 
into  that  later  in  my  remarks  and  will 
point  out  where  I  beheve  a  further  re- 
ductkxi  can  safely  be  made  in  this 
measure. 

Although  the  totals  of  this  bill  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  defense  appro- 
priation for  1963  there  are  several  points 
which  should  be  recognized.  The  1963 
measure  carried  $467  milUon  for  military 
housbig  which  is  not  included  in  this  bill. 
The  House  made  a  reduction  affecting 
the  personnel  funds  in  the  net  amount 
of  $247  million,  and  it  is  very  likely  that 
some  part  of  this  amount  will  have  to 
be  made  up  in  a  supplemental  appropri- 
ation, "niere  is  pending  in  the  Congress 
the  military  pay  bill  which  we  hope  will 
soon  be  passed  and  this  will  cost  an  esti- 
mated $900  million  for  the  balance  of  this 
fiscal  year.  These  fimds  will  have  to  be 
included  in  a  supplemental  bill. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  covered  the 
major  features  of  title  I  of  the  bill,  ex- 
cept an  item  of  $2.5  million  for  the  Na- 
tional Ouard.  Tliis  will  permit  the  Na- 
tional Guard  to  send  officers  to  U-aining 
schools.  The  National  Guard  has  made 
a  very  convincing  case  of  their  need  to 
send  men  who  are  trained  in  State  o£Q- 
cers  candidate  schools  to  the  various 
specialized  schools  to  round  out  their 
training. 

Turning  now  to  "Operation  and  main- 
tenance, title  n."  the  Senate  bin  Is  $62.6 
million  over  the  House  bill,  and  is  $51.2 
million  over  the  budget  estimate.  Sub- 
stantial restorations  were  made  here  by 
the  Senate  committee  and  these  dealt 
mainly  with  the  maintenance  of  non- 
combat  vehicles  of  the  Army  and  the 
Air  Poroe.  The  maintenance  of  these  so- 
called  motor  pool  vehicles  was  cut 
sharply  by  the  House  on  the  basis  of  a 
OAO  report  which  highlighted  efB- 
eieiicles  In  the  Navy  and  corresponding 
deficiencies  in  the  other  two  services.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the 
cut  made  by  the  House  was  too  deep  and 
hence  a  50 -percent  restoration  was  made. 
The  House  made  large  "unspecified  re- 
ductions" and  in  these  one-half  of  the 
cut  was  restored  for  the  Army  and  the 
Navy.  In  the  case  of  the  Air  Force  the 
$24  million  of  the  $33.3  million  reclama 
was  included.  Money  for  the  Army  field 
exerelses,  for  Navy  missile  rework,  for 
Navy  logistic  support,  totaling  $5.5  mil- 
lion was  voted  by  our  committee:  $3.2 
million  was  added  for  the  National 
Guard  for  hiring  technicians  and  $1  mil- 
lion for  repair  parts  which  the  National 
Guard  reqiiires. 
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\  Before  speaking  of  procurement  let  me 
touch  on  title  IV  which  provides  funds 
for    researoh   development   engineering 
and  test.    We  are  $37,328  million  under 
the  1963  level  and  $277.7  million  under 
ttie  budget  estimate.   We  have  made  res- 
torations which  put  us  $95.23  milllwi 
over  the  House  bilL    We  included  $60 
million  for  the  mid-mobile-range  ballis- 
tic   missile — MMRBM.     We   were   per- 
suaded by  the  testimony  of  General  Tay- 
kMT,  who  spoke  eloquently  of  the  need  for 
the  fimds  to  continue  with  phase  2  of 
this  project.    Also,  in  separate  letters  to 
Senator  Russell  and  Senator  Hayddc. 
Secretary  McNamara  stated  that  he  had 
evaluated  this  project  and  felt  that  the 
money  was  needed  and  would  be  spent 
for  this  missile  development.    There  was 
one  other  large  item  which  I  feel  should 
be  commented  <hi  at  this  time.    Much 
testimony  has  been  taken  relative  to  the 
need    for    a    defense    communications 
satellite.     The   House   report  stated  a 
preference  for  one  of  the  two  types  being 
considered.    Dr.  Brown  and  his  military 
and  sdentiflc  advisers  testified  on  this 
matter  and  their  testimony  did  not  bear 
out  the  House  conclusion.    I  feel  that 
the  $23  million  which  we  have  included 
Should  be  used  in  the  most  efflcient  way 
to   give  this  Nation  the  best  military 
communications  possible  in  the  years 
ahead. 

In  considering  title  n,  the  procure- 
ment account  of  this  bill,  I  should  first 
Jx>lnt  out  areas  where  we  have  restored 
money  cut  out  by  the  House  action.  For 
example,  we  restored  50  percent  of  $17 
million  requested  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  as  an  allowance  for  overages 
for  labor  and  material  costs  in  the  ship- 
building program.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  in  the  past,  up  to  several  years  ago 
when  the  shipbuilding  program  ran  into 
difficulty  over  increased  material  and 
labor  costs,  the  Navy  sought  additional 
appropriations  to  pay  these  contract 
costs.  Now  the  Depstrtment  is  setting 
aside  a  fund  out  of  which  these  can  be 
paid  as  they  arise.  The  committee  re- 
stored $3.9  million  for  the  purchase  of 
training  helicopters  for  the  Army  which 
are  considerably  cheaper  than  the  com- 
bat-type helicopters  now  used  in  train- 
ing. Also,  the  committee  restored  one- 
half  of  the  Department's  reclama  for 
the  Intruder — ^EA-6A — an  electronic 
equipped  plane,  badly  needed  by  the 
Marines  for  reconnaissance  purposes. 
Also,  the  Navy's  reclama  for  $11.7  mil- 
lion for  jet  trainers  and  $10.2  million 
for  navigational  trainers  was  allowed. 
The  committee  voted  $25  million  for  the 
C-141  aircraft,  and  a  like  smiount  for  the 
the  RP-4C  Phantom  aircraft,  and  also 
an  allowance  of  $16,175  million  was  voted 
for  the  HC-130E,  an  air  rescue  plane  to 
be  utilized  by  the  Air  Force  for  air-sea 
rescue,  as  well  as  in  support  of  the  NASA 
Apollo  project. 

The  House  bill  contained  an  item  of 
$20.5  mill'""  for  the  construction  of  a 
I  roll -on  roU-off  cargo  vessel.  The  Army 
has  been  vitally  interested  in  such  a  ves- 
sel for  some  time  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
has  been  conducting  this  siunmer  com- 
petitive tests  to  determine  the  efficiency 
of  such  a  vessel  when  compared  with 
those  available  in  the  modem  merchant 


marine.    Since  the  results  of  these  tests 
will  not  be  available  for  soma  time,  it 
was  decided  that  this  vessel  could  be  de- 
ferred pending  the  outcome  of  the  tests. 
The  work  on  the  defense  budget  is 
cOTunenced    about    18    months    before 
Congress  acts  on   the   defense  budget. 
Of  course  there  are  many  changes  in 
programs     during     this     time.    These 
changes  are  taken  care  of  by  reprogram- 
ing   of    defense   funds.    In   fiscal    1963 
there  were    148   requests,   totaling   $5.4 
billion.    Eight   of   the  largest   requests 
for   reprograming  in   1963   totaled  $2.2 
billion,  and  each  of  these  was  greater 
tlian  the  reduction  I  suggest.    Where  so 
much  money  is  ultimately  reprogramed 
from  the  original  budget,  it  seems  pos- 
sible to  cut  aporoximately  $157  million 
from  procurement.    It  is  safe  to  say  that 
reprograming    actions    for    fiscal    1964 
funds  will  follow  much  the  same  pattern 
as  in   1963.    If  we  take  to  conference 
this  reduction,  our  total  action  will  still 
be  $132  milUon  over  the  House  bill,  and 
can  be  considered  in  conference  along 
with    the   additions   and   deletions   our 
committee  has  made. 

I  now  call  up  the  amendment  I  intro- 
duced yesterday  which  is  designed  to  re- 
duce this  bill  by  approximately  $157  mil- 
lion. The  net  effect  of  my  amendment 
is  to  defer  expenditure  for  certain  items 
for  another  year.  Such  deferment  of 
items  may  take  place  in  any  event  during 
the  year  through  reprograming  actions. 
The  services  may  have  certain  projects 
delayed  in  favor  of  others  of  a  higher 
priority.  This  amendment  has  the  ef- 
fect of  deferring  1  percent  of  the  items 
in  the  procurement  account.  I  believe 
this  Is  a  wise  course  and  in  calling  up 
my  amendment  I  earnestly  seek  the  sup- 
port of  sdl  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  high- 
light a  few  items  in  the  appropriation. 
as  I  see  them. 

Although  the  appropriation  bill  as  now 
submitted  is  less  than  the  budget  esti- 
mates. It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
reduction  of  $247  million  is  a  reduction 
in  salaries,  and  much  of  It  may  have  to 
be  put  back:  at  least  a  part  of  it  may 
have  to  be  put  back. 

The  housing  Item  was  contained  in 
last  year's  bill,  but  is  not  in  this  year's 
bill.  Last  year  housing  amounted  to 
$467.3  million.  I  understand  that  the 
bin  this  year,  which  will  come  to  us  from 
the  House,  will  contain  an  Item  of  more 
than  $700  million.  That  is  for  housing 
and  maintenance,  and  is  a  separate  item. 
"The  military  pay  bill  will  be  consid- 
ered in  conference  tomorrow.  That  will 
require  approximately  $900  million  more 
to  be  added  to  the  defense  appropriation 
bill.  The  amounts  for  housing  and 
maintenance  of  $700  million,  and  $247 
million  for  personnel,  will  have  to  be 
added  ultimately. 

In  addition,  there  is  an  amount  of  $2.5 
million  for  the  National  Ouard.  for  train- 
ing schools.  That  is  above  the  amoimt 
recommended  by  the  Hoxise.  A  substan- 
tial amoimt.  approximately  $900  million, 
will  have  to  be  added  when  the  pay  in- 
crease bill  becomes  law. 

Under  "Operations  and  maintenance," 
the  second  account,  the  principal  reduc- 
tions were  In  two  categories.    The  main- 
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tenance  of  noncombat  vehicles  is  an 
item  which  we  felt  the  Hoxise  had  cut 
too  deeply.  We  restored  half  of  the 
amount.  We  also  restored  about  half 
of  the  "Unspecified  reductions"  of  the 
House  throughout  "Operations  «md 
maintenance." 

We  also  restored  a  small  amount  for 
Army  field  exercises;  and  for  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  $3.2  million  for  techni- 
cians, and  $1  million  for  repair  parts. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  have  discussed 
research  and  development.  We  cut  it 
substantially,  by  3  percent,  from  the 
amount  the  Defense  Department  had 
asked  for.  Mr.  McNamara  said  he  hoped 
he  wotild  be  able  to  operate  with  this 
amount. 

We  added  one  amount,  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  already  re- 
ferred. It  is  $60  million  for  the 
MMRBM,  the  mldmobile  range  ballis- 
tic missile  program.  This  was  done  at 
the  request  of  General  Taylor,  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 
was  agreed  to  by  Mr.  McNamara. 

Under  procurement,  there  has  been  a 
restoration  of  S  types.  The  committee 
recommended  restoration  for  naval  air- 
craft totaling  $51.4  million  over  the 
House  allowance.  Some  additional 
funds  were  also  recommended  for  the 
Air  Force;  $25  millton  for  the  C-141  air- 
craft, and  $25  million  for  the  RF-4C  air- 
craft, and  also  $16.17  mlUlon  for  an  air 
rescue  plane  to  be  used  in  NASA  opera- 
tions. 

These  are  the  substantial  items  which 
have  been  increased  In  the  procurement 
account. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  call  up  an 
amendment  at  this  time.  It  is  at  the 
desk.  The  amendment  would  reduce 
the  procurement  account  by  1  percent. 
I  offer  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Lecislativi  Clerk.  On  page  21, 
between  lines  7  and  8,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Each  amount  appropriated  in  this  title  is 
hereby  reduced  by  1  per  centum. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  aquorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  my  amendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  I  have  just  offered  pro- 
vides for  a  reduction  of  1  percent  in  each 
of  the  procurement  items  for  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps. 

As  foimd  on  page  35  oi  the  committee 
report,  the  total  in  the  budget  for  "Pro- 
curement" was  $18,724,800,000.  That 
amount  was  later  reduced  hy  $314,300.- 
000.  The  House  made  additional  reduc- 
tions of  $744,028,000. 
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The  Senate  then  restored  $128,975,000. 
making  the  total  amount  of  the  i^^pro- 
priation  $15,795,447,000. 

In  this  year,  when  the  budget  is  so 
substantial  and  there  are  so  many  items 
of  procurement.  I  believe  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  save  at  least  1  percent  of 
the  huge  amount  of  $15,795,447,000. 

Two  years  ago.  in  the  1962  budget,  the 
House  reduced  the  overall  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  by  2  percent. 

I  should  like  to  call  this  fact  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate:  The  budget  is 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
approximately  18  months  before  It  is 
submitted  to  and  acted  upon  by  Con- 
gress. Consequently,  during  that  F>eriod 
of  time  there  are  many  changes  and  re- 
quests for  reprograming.  Fcxr  example, 
in  fiscal  year  1963  there  were  148  re- 
quests for  reprograming,  amounting  to 
$5.4  billion.  In  other  words,  the  Depcu^- 
ment  of  Defense  found  It  necessary  to 
change  the  original  budget  estimates  fw 
procuronent  by  $5.4  billion  in  148  dif- 
ferent items. 

Of  these  148  Items,  about  half  were 
for  procurement  reprograming.  Eight  of 
the  largest  requests  for  reprograming  In 
the  1963  budget  amounted  to  $2.2  billion; 
and  each  of  these  was  greater  than  the 
reduction.  I  suggest,  at  the  present  time. 
This  1-percent  reduction  in  $15,700  mil- 
lion will  be  approximately  $157  million. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia.  In  present- 
ing the  bill  today,  stated  that  the  Senate 
committee  voted  to  reduce  this  procure- 
ment item  of  $15,795  million  by  $31  mll- 
hon,  so.  pursuant  to  the  committee's  ac- 
tion, the  Senate  has  voted  to  make  a  re- 
duction of  $31  million.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  $157  million  reduction  is.  com- 
paratively, a  very  small  percentage  re- 
duction— although  large  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars— when  we  consider  the  overall 
amount.  I  wish  to  emphasize.  In  pre- 
senting the  amendment,  that  the  mili- 
tary departments  have  to  make  up  their 
budgets  early;  and.  as  a  consequence, 
subsequently  they  must  make  many 
changes.  In  the  fiscal  year  1963  they 
made  changes  amounting  to  $5.4  billion. 
Certainly  $157  million  Is  a  very  snuOl 
amount  when  compared  to  that  total 

This  year,  with  the  new  weapons  com- 
ing Into  the  Inventory,  there  certainly 
will  be  a  number  of  requests  for  repro- 
graming. as  In  the  fiscal  year  1963. 

In  order  to  present  a  realistic  appro- 
priation bill  this  year.  In  as  small  an 
amount  as  we  can.  I  hope  this  amend- 
ment will  be  accepted. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia that  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
m£Lra  is  doing  a  very  able  and  efficient 
job  in  making  certain  that  the  money 
we  appropriate  Is  more  efficiently  spent 
I  have  every  hope  that  a  reduction  of  1 
percent  in  this  procurement  item.  In 
addition  to  the  1-percent  cut  voted  by 
the  House,  will  make  for  even  greater 
efficiency. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  called  for  $289 
million  more  than  the  House  version  did. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
haW&t  that  back  by  $31  million,  so  that 
the  overall  appropriations  voted  by  the 
Senate  committee  now  stands  at  $258 


million  more  than  the  amounts  the 
House  voted.  If  we  now  cut  out  $167 
million,  by  means  of  this  amendment, 
we  Shan  hare  provided  approximately 
$101  million  more  than  the  amount  the 
House  voted. 

In  working  out  the  differences  in  con- 
ference, this  amendment,  which  reduces 
the  amount  the  House  voted,  will  give  our 
ctmferees  "something  to  go  on."  The  De- 
fense Department  will  still  have  enough 
money  with  which  to  carry  on  In  the  cur- 
rent year.  This  amoimt  will  be  sufficient 
to  keep  up  our  defenses,  do  all  the  re- 
search that  is  required,  and  take  care  of 
all  four  of  the  safeguards  the  Joint 
Chiefs  set  forth  in  their  unanimoiis 
statement  with  relation  to  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
very  much  that  the  distinguished  Somi- 
tor  from  Massachusetts,  who  is  my  col- 
laborator on  the  Appropziations  Commit- 
tee, has  seen  fit  to  offer  this  amendment. 
He  is  a  very  experienced  legislator,  and 
he  knows  how  to  dress  up  his  amendment 
in  very  appealing  guise. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
wiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor permit  me  to  say  that  this  was  the 
only  difference  we  had;  and  we  agree  to 
have  a  difference  on  this  item. 

Mr.  RUSSEXIi.  We  did,  on  the  In- 
sistence <A  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts; yes. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  dealing  now  with 
military  hardware  and  with  modem 
eqxiipment — ^with  the  pm-diase  of  tanks; 
the  purchase  of  the  new  type  rifles  to  be 
issued  to  the  Army;  the  purchase  of  the 
Pershing  mliwllea.  to  be  used  tactically; 
the  purchase  of  the  Minuteman  misrijeis 
and  the  Polaris  missiles;  and  the  pur- 
chase of  ships,  submarines,  and  the  ac- 
tual weapons  that  will  be  In  the  hands 
of  our  tro(VS.  Those  are  what  we  are 
deaUng  with  in  this  Item. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  already  re- 
duced this  Item  $82,363,000  btiow  the 
1963  apprcvriation.  Including  the  Item 
taken  out  when  the  bill  was  presented, 
we  have  reduced  It  $961,053,000  below 
the  budget  estimate  lor  1964.  So.  in 
deaUng  with  the  vital  matter  of  military 
hardware,  our  appropriation  is  prae- 
tlcally  $1  billion  below  appropriation  for 
the  current  year  and  the  very  tight 
budget  submitted  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

I  imderstand  how  alluring  it  is  to  say, 
"Oh,  this  is  Just  1  percent.  Just  1  per- 
cent A  1-percent  cut  is  a  very  minor 
one,  and  it  can  be  absorbed."  It  does 
sound  alnkost  infinitesimal  when  dealing 
in  terms  of  percentages.  But  the  House 
has  already  voted  to  reduce  this  Item 
by  1  percent;  and.  In  addition,  we  have 
reduced  it  by  approximately  $a0O  mll- 
lioo.  So  when  Senators  consider  this 
"1 -percent"  amendment,  they  should 
realise  that  in  addition  to  the  reduction 
of  $161,053,000  under  the  budget,  this 
amendment  would  make  a  further  re- 
duction of  $157,637,000. 

Therefore,  Senators  shookl  noi  be  de- 
c^ved  by  this  l-peroent  amendment.   It 
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would  amount  to  an  additional  reduc 
tioo  of  $157,637,000  in  the  funds  for  the 
procur«inent  of  military  hardware.  I  do^ 
not  believe  thai  should  be  done  at  this 
time. 

Many  references  are  made  to  "eu- 
phoria." I  do  not  want  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  be  over- 
come by  "euphoria"  before  the  Russians 
have  even  ratified  the  nuclear  test  ban 
trftftty 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  am  glad  to  yield,      j 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  seems  to  mej 
that  the  references  to  the  word  "eu- 
phoria" came  entirely  from  the  Senator  d 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Perhaps  so;  but  it  i^ 
a  disease  which  all  the  witnesses  who 
testified  for  the  test  ban  treaty  regarded 
as  highly  dangerous — as  almost  a  com- 
municable disease.  All  of  them  testified. 
"Watch  out  f«r  euph<Mia." 

So  when  the  Senator  seeks  to  have  thia 
reduction  superimpoeed  on  those  already 
made  in  the  funds  for  the  purchase  at 
military  hardware,  I  can  but  advise  him 
what  he,  at  least,  can  do — which  is  to 
consult  his  Judgment  and  his  conscience, 
and  decide  Just  how  much  he  has  been 
taken  in  by  "euphoria." 

This  is  a  tight  budget,  Mr.  President. 
The  committee  considered  it  very  care-* 
fully.  In  the  committee,  the  dlstin-» 
giilshed  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
made  a  valiant  and  very  effective  fight  irt 
behalf  of  his  amendment.  He  is  very 
effective  everywhere,  but  particularly  so 
In  this  committee.  However,  the  com* 
mittee,  although  it  was  seeking  to  find 
items  in  which  to  vote  reductions,  voted 
down  his  proposal. 

So,  Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  Seni 
ators  should  not  be  deceived  by  the  "1 
percent"  argument.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  proposes  that  we  vote,  in 
addition  to  the  $1  billion  cut  in  tht 
funds  for  military  hardware,  a  $157  mil- 
lion cut.  I  do  not  believe  he  can  Justify 
It,  because  the  cost  of  these  items  Is  in* 
creasing,  not  going  down.  Therefore, 
this  budget  will  not  buy  anywhere  near 
all  the  types  and  quantities  of  arms  an4 
armaments  originally  contemplated  to 
be  purchased,  which  must  be  procured: 
and  If  this  amendment  were  enacted  into 
law,  it  would  be  necessary  to  project  stlD 
further  into  the  future  the  moderniza- 
tion of  our  forces  that  will  be  absolutely 
vital,  if  we  are  thrown  Into  a  conven>- 
tlonal  war — and,  Mr.  President,  heaven 
knows  we  hope  that  if  we  are  thrown 
Into  one,  it  will  be  a  conventional  on«. 
Yet  this  amendment  would  additionally 
Impair  and  reduce  our  defense  capabili- 
ties. In  terms  of  the  procurement  of 
'  Minuteman  missiles  and  the  other  items 
vital  to  our  defense  in  the  event  of  a 
nuclear  war.  So  I  hope  the  amendment 
wiM  be  rejected. 

Mr.  6ALTON8TALL.  I  believe  this 
amendment,  which  proposes  a  $157  mll- 
kon  cut  In  the  $16,700  million  totaj, 
can  well  be  taken  Into  conference,  wher^e 
I  hope  it  can  be  worked  out  satisfaa- 
torily.  I  believe  this  is  a  proper  amend- 
ment, and  I  hope  the  Senate  win  adopt  it. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
sist that  this  amendment  would  result 


in  a  further  cut  of  approximately  $157 
million  in  this  $15,700  million  appropria- 
tion, in  addition  to  the  reduction  already 
made. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McNAMARA.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  amendment  now  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
was  considered  by  the  committee  and 
was  rejected  by  it? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Yes;   it  was  consid- 
ered at  length  in  the  committee,  and  was 

rejected.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MclNTYRi  in  the  chair).  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kehnedy],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McOkI,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Nelson],  and  the  Senator  from 
Missovuri  [Mr.  Symington]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Csillfomia  [Mr.  Englk]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Nelson]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington]  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Encle],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson],  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska] 
is  absent  on  oflScial  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  woxUd  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  43, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 

(No.  169  Leg.] 
TEAS — 43 


Aiken 
AUott 
BeaU 
Bennett 


Boggs 
Burdlck 
Byrd,  Va. 
Cannon 


Carlson 
Cburcli 
Cooi>er 
Cotton 


CurtU 

Dlrkaen 

Dominlck 

Douglas 

£1  lender 

Ooldwater 

Hlckenlooper 

Javlts 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Keating 

Lauscbe 


Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bible 

Brewster 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Case 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Edmondson 

Ervln 

Fong 

Ful  bright 

Oore 

Oruenlng 


Clftrtc 
Engle 
HoUand 
Hruska 


McClellan  lUndolph 

McOovem  Saltonstali 

Mechem  Scott 

Metcalf  Slmpaon 

Miller  Smith 

Morton  Tower 

Mundt  Williams.  Del. 

Pearson  Yarborough 

Pell  Young,  Ohio 
Prouty 
Proxmlre 

NAYS — 45 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hill 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kuchel 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

MagnuBOn 

Mansfield 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTINC3 — 12 

Humphrey  McOee 

Jackson  Morse 

Kennedy  Nelson 

McCarthy  Symington 


Moss 

Muskle 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Rlblcoff 

Robertson 

Russell 

Smathers 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Walters 

Williams.  N  J 

Yoimg,  N.  Dak. 
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So  Mr.  Saltonstall's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion- to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  RANDOLPH],  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  I  call  up  my 
amendment,  which  is  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me,  so  that  I  may 
ask  for  a  yea  and  nay  vote  on  my  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  will  be  called  up  after  ac- 
tion on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  My  amendment 
would  cut  back  the  allowance  for  the 
mobile  medium-range  missile  to  the 
House  allowance.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  have  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, because  the  amendment  is  not 
pending. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  offered  for  himself  and 
other  Senators,  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Cle'rk.  On  page  44, 
between  lines  3  and  4,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  541.  (a)  Each  appropriation  made  In 
titles  m  and  IV  ol  this  Act  Is  hereby  reduced 
by  10  per  centum. 

(b)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  most  ef- 
fective use  of  appropriations  reduced  by  this 
section,  the  head  of  each  department  for 
which  such  appropriations  are  naade  is  here- 
by authorized  to  make  adjustments  and 
transfers  between  such  appropriations  with- 
in his  department;  but  no  such  appropria- 
tion shall  be  increased  under  authority  of 
this  section  to  an  amount  in  excess  of  the 
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amount  d  such  appropriation  prior  to  its 
reduction  pursuant  to  this  section. 

On  page  44,  line  4,  strike  out  "Sec  541" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  542". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  minutes  ago  I  asked  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  my  amendment,  which  will 
come  before  the  Senate  after  action  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  It  was  out  of  order  to 
make  that  request.  At  the  suggestion 
of  the  acting  majority  leader,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment, 
even  though  it  has  not  been  called  up, 
so  Senators  will  be  on  notice  that  there 
will  be  a  yea  and  nay  vote  following  ac- 
tion on  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  what  the  request  was?  I  shall 
have  to  reserve  the  right  to  object  until 
I  know  what  Is  going  on. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  reply  to  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin asked  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be 
ordered  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  yeas  and  nays 
cannot  be  ordered  on  an  amendment 
when  it  Is  not  pending. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  asked  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  strongly  In  favor 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin having  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered 
on  his  amendment.  I  shall  assist  him 
in  every  way  I  possibly  can.  But  I  think 
it  is  somewhat  Irregular  to  have  the  yeas 
and  nays  ordered  when  an  amendment  is 
not  pending.  He  can  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  after  his  amendment  has  been 
offered.  I  shall  be  glad  to  assist  the 
Senator  in  every  way  I  can  to  get  the 
yeas  and  nays  ordered.  This  Is  irregu- 
lar, and  I  interpose  an  objection. 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.      I    withdraw    my 

request,  Mr .  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
unanimous-consent  request  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  had  been  made  and  granted. 
Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  asked  to 
withdraw  his  request  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  request  Is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  think  all  Sena- 
tors should  be  on  notice  that  an  amend- 
ment will  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  at  the  conclusion  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota,  and  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  then  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  obtain 
an  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Randolph, 
Morse,  and  Nelson,  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  reducing  by  10  percent  the  pro- 


curement Items  covered  by  title  3  of  the 
bill  and  the  research  and  development 
items  covered  by  title  4  of  the  l>ill.  In 
view  of  the  experience  on  the  last  yea- 
and-nay  vote,  which  dealt  with  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  to  reduce  the  procure- 
ment section  of  the  bill  by  1  percent, 
perhaps  the  only  theory  on  which  I  can 
offer  this  10-percent  proposal  is  under 
the  old  bibUcal  doctrine  that  sometimes 
we  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel. 

AMERICAN     BECUarrr    in     a    CHANCING     WORLD: 
A    PROPOSAL    TO    KETULSK    THI    ARMS    RACK 

Mr.  President,  writing  in  the  New 
Yorker  magazine  in  1956,  the  late  James 
Thurber  related  the  foUowing  fable: 

One  morning  the  tiger  woke  up  in  Uie 
Jungle  and  told  his  mate  that  he  was  king 
of  beasts. 

"Leo,  the  lion,  is  king  of  beasts,"  replied 
his  mate. 

"We  need  a  change."  said  the  tiger.  "The 
creatures  are  crying  for  a  change.  •  •  • 
I'll  be  king  of  beasts  by  the  time  the  moon 
rises.  It  will  be  a  yellow  moon  with  black 
stripes,  in  my  honor." 

The  tiger  prowled  through  the  jungle  till 
he  came  to  the  lion's  den.  "Come  out,''  he 
roared,  "and  greet  the  king  of  beasts." 

"I  am  the  king  of  beasts,"  roared  Leo,  and 
he  charged  out  of  the  den  to  defend  his 
crown  against  the  pretender. 

It  was  a  terrible  light,  and  It  lasted  until 
the  setting  of  the  sun.  All  the  animals  of 
the  Jungle  Joined  in,  some  taking  the  side 
of  the  tiger  and  others  the  side  of  the  lion. 
Every  creature  from  the  aardvark  to  the 
zebra  took  part  in  the  struggle  to  overthrow 
the  lion  or  to  repulse  the  tiger,  and  some 
did  not  know  which  they  were  fighting  for, 
and  some  fought  for  both,  and  some  foxight 
whoever  was  nearest,  and  some  fought  for 
the  sake  of  fighting. 

"What  are  we  flgv>t«ng  for?"  someone 
asked  the  aardvark. 

"The  old  order,"  said  the  aardvark. 

"What  are  we  dying  for?''  someone  asked 
the  zebra. 

"The  new  order,"  said  the  zebra. 

When  the  moon  roee,  fevered  and  gib- 
bous, it  shone  upon  a  Jungle  in  which  noth- 
ing stirred  except  a  macaw  and  a  cockatoo, 
screaming  in  horror.  AU  the  beasts  were 
dead  except  the  tiger,  and  his  days  were 
numbered  and  his  time  was  ticking  away. 
He  was  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed,  but  it 
didn't  seem  to  mean  anything. 

Moral:  Ton  cant  very  well  be  king  of 
beasts  if  there  aren't  any. 

Thurber's  fable  Is  broadly  applicable 
to  our  human  condition.  The  point  at 
which  the  parallel  Is  least  exact  is  that 
the  animal  kingdom  has  not  yet  foimd 
the  secret  of  total  destruction,  whereas 
man  has  mastered  this  knowledge  and 
achieved  the  means  of  applying  it  on  a 
global  scale. 

Thanks  to  the  oppressive  political 
policies  of  the  European  dictators  which 
caused  the  world's  greatest  scientists  to 
seek  freedom  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  1930's,  we  were  the  first  Nation 
to  discover  and  use  an  atomic  weapon. 
Since  that  day  at  Hiroshima  18  years 
ago  there  has  never  been  any  real  doubt 
about  man's  capacity  for  universal  de- 
struction. 

For  several  years  we  held  an  atomic 
monopoly.  There  are  no  lasting  secrets 
in  the  world  of  science,  however,  and 
presently  the  Soviet  Union  tested  an 
atomic  device.  Since  then,  she  has  pro- 
ceeded to  build  and  explode  the  world's 
biggest  hydrogen  bomb.    No  one  doubts 


the  capacity  of  many  other  nations  to 
join  the  nuclear  club  in  the  next  few 
years. 

We  do  not  know  the  exact  dze  of  the 
nuclear  stockpiles  in  the  opposing  camps 
of  today.  The  most  painstaking  assess- 
ments run  from  the  equivalent  of  40  to 
60  billion  tons  of  TNT.  This  means  that 
there  is  potentially  a  10-  or  20-ton  bomb 
ticking  at  the  head  of  every  boy  and  girl, 
of  every  man  and  woman  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

Our  most  trusted  scientists  and  mili- 
tary authorities  have  no  doubt  that 
either  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet 
Union  can  destroy  the  other  several 
times  over. 

Both  President  Kennedy  and  Secretary 
McNamara  have  publicly  warned  that  no 
matter  who  strikes  first,  a  60-minute 
nuclear  exchange  between  Russia  and 
America  would  leave  over  half  the  people 
dead  in  both  countries.  Chairman 
Khrushchev  added  in  a  warning  note  to 
Peking  that  the  resulting  misery  and 
despair  would  cause  "the  survivors  to 
envy  the  dead." 

Is  there  aixy  one  of  us  in  this  Senate 
chamber  Wko  can  really  contemplate  the 
prospect  of  survival  in  the  midst  of  300 
million  corpses — with  the  cathedrals,  the 
museums,  the  art  galleries,  the  Ubraries, 
the  universities — all  of  these  depositories 
of  mankind's  dreams  imd  achievements 
of  thousands  of  years  reduced  to  radio- 
active dust  In  a  few  m(»nents  of  madness. 

We  have  learned  to  live  in  the  shadow 
of  extinction  primarily  because  we  be- 
lieve that  no  nation  would  dare  use  its 
nuclear  arsenal  lest  It  bring  on  its  own 
destruction. 

In  one  of  his  colorful  phrases.  Winston 
Churchill  described  the  situation  after 
the  first  Soviet  atomic  explosion  in  1949 
as:  "Peace  through  mutual  terror."  As 
Churchill  put  it.  "safety  will  become  the 
sturdy  child  of  terror;  and  survival  the 
twin  brother  of  annihilation." 

Churchill's  eloquent  phrasing  was  dis- 
tinctive, but  his  theory  was  not.  On 
March  27,  1880,  Dr.  J.  H.  McLean,  a 
St.  Louis  Industrialist  demonstrated  his 
breech-loading,  repeating  caimon  to  a 
group  of  reporters.  Naming  his  inven- 
tion "the  Annlhilator,"  Dr.  McLean 
asserted: 

The  art  of  war  will  be  no  more  in  a  few 
years.  Terrible  perfection  shall  make  wars 
impossible.  I  have  an  Invention  which  will 
perfect  warfare,  the  perfection  being  to  pre- 
vent war  by  making  it  terrtble. 

The  repeating  cannon  did  indeed  make 
wars  terrible,  but  not  so  terrible  as  to 
prevent  two  world  conflicts  and  a  dozen 
lesser  ones. 

Prior  to  Dr.  McLean's  "Annihllator." 
Alfred  Nobel,  the  European  munitions 
manufacturer  longed  "to  turn  out  a  sub- 
stance or  a  machine  of  such  horrible 
capacity  for  mass  annihilation  that 
thereby  wars  would  become  altogether 
impossible." 

Nobel  thought  he  had  achieved  his  goal 
in  1864  when  he  developed  dynamite,  but 
7  years  later  the  new  dynamite  bombs 
were  hurled  into  the  Pranco-Prusslan 
war  with  no  ftppareAt  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  world  peaibe^ 

There  is  nothing  in  the  nistorical  rec- 
ord to  assure  us  that  awesMne  weapons 
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of  death  can  saTeguard  the  peace. 
Admittedly,  atomic  weapons  have  intro- 
duced an  unprecedented  dimension  to 
warfare,  but  as  wmiam  H.  Honan  has 
ptHntad  out: 

Mankind  settled  for  ttsell  the  queation  of 
whether  or  not  to  use  thU  weapon  18  years 
SCO  at  Hlroahlma  when  the  user,  It  should 
be  remembered,  was  not  backed  against  a 
wall  but  was  within  sight  of  victory.  Nu- 
clear weapons,  like  all  of  their  predecessors, 
will  have  their  day.  The  only  question  is; 
When  next? 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  for  various 
reasons  that  the  United  States  has  a 
unique  responsibiUty  to  lead  the  world 
back  from  the  nuclear  abyss  to  make 
certain  that  nuclear  weapons  do  not 
"have  their  day." 

In  a  speech  to  the  Senate  on  August 
2  entitled  "New  Perspectives  on  Ameri- 
can Security."  I  called  for  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  some  of  the  basic  postulates  on 
which  our  present  security  and  defense 
poUcies  rest. 

Recognizing  the  overwhelming  diffi- 
culty of  adequately  appraising  the  enor- 
mous Investment  in  our  national  secu- 
rity system.  I  nevertheless  suggested  four 
tentative  convictions  as  follows: 

First.  The  United  SUtes  now  has  a 
stockpile  of  nuclear  weapons  in  excess 
of  any  conceivable  need. 

Second.  Bringing  the  arms  race  under 
control  involves  risks  less  dangerous 
than  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  war- 
heads and  the  acceleration  of  the  arms 

race. 

Third.    Present     levels     of     military 
spending  and  military  foreign  aid  are  ' 
distorting    our    economy,    wasting    our 
human   resources,   and   restricting   our 
leadership  in  the  world. 

Fourth.  Diverting  some  of  our  pres- 
ent and  proposed  military  spending  to 
constructive  investments  both  at  home 
and  abroad  will  produce  a  stronger  and 
more  effecUve  America,  improve  the 
quality  of  our  lives,  and  strengthen  the 
foundations  of  peace. 

Today,  we  have  before  us  the  military 
appropriations  bill  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  When  the  remaining  military 
items  not  included  in  this  bill  are  acted 
on  in  the  near  future,  we  will  have 
passed  judgment  on  a  total  military 
budget  well  in  excess  of  $50  billion. 

We  are  considering  in  this  one  bill  to- 
day half  the  entire  budget  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  It  represents  10  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
American  people.  It  Is  five  and  a  half 
times  as  large  as  the  entire  budget  of 
the  U.S.  Government  in  1940.  It  Is  equal 
to  the  combined  total  of  all  the  Federal 
budgets  during  the  New  Deal  period  from 
1933  until  1940. 

I  am  not  talking  solely  about  the  mili- 
tary budget,  but  the  total  cost  of  operat- 
ing the  XJS.  Government  during  that 
7-year  jperlod. 

When  one  adds  to  our  military  budget 
the  annual  Interest  on  the  war  debt  and 
the  co«t  of  the  veterans'  programs— and 
none  of  us  regrets  this  recognition  of 
our  veteraxis — and  other  defense  related 
programs,  he  learns  that  80  percent  of 
our  Federal  budget  is  attributable  to  war 
or  the  fear  of  war. 

We  have  a  most  serious  responsibility 
to  weigh  this  budget  carefully— to  make 


certain  that  It  is  adequate  but  not  exces- 
sive to  our  military  needs — to  evaluate 
whether  all  of  the  funds,  resources  and 
manpower  which  it  diverts  from  other 
urgent  national  needs  is  justified — to 
discern  whether  this  enormous  invest- 
ment of  our  lives  and  treasure  is  prop- 
erly oriented  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
a  constantly  changing  world. 

We  owe  the  Nation  a  full-scale  public 
discussion  and  debate  on  this  largest  of 
all  appropriations  bills  to  come  before 
th(p  Congress.  Some  months  ago  we  en- 
gaged in  hotirs  of  intensive  debate  on 
the  question  of  whether  we  could  afford 
to  spend  a  $100  million  for  a  youth  con- 
servation training  program.  A  few  weeks 
ago  we  debated  at  great  length  and  en- 
gaged in  a  series  of  closely  fought  roll- 
calls  to  decide  whether  or  not  we  should 
provide  the  same  protection  for  Ameri- 
can workers  that  we  give  to  imported 
Mexican  braceros.  We  debated  intense- 
ly both  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate 
the  question  of  providing  less  than  $200 
million  to  meet  the  mental  health  needs 
I  of  the  Nation. 

Yet,  in  recent  years,  enormous  expend- 
itures for  armaments  have  slipped 
through  almost  without  raising  a  ques- 
,  tion  on  the  Senate  floor. 
I  This  practice,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago. 
was  described  by  the  Bible  centuries  ago 
as  "straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing 
a  camel." 

Mr.  President,  I  earlier  proposed  to  the 
Senate  that  we  reduce  our  arms  budget 
by  $5  billion— a  $1  billion  cut  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  weapons  ac- 
quisition budget  and  a  $4  billion  reduc- 
tion of  the  Defense  Department's  mili- 
tary budget.  I  am  all  the  more  certain 
today  that  this  $5  billion  savings  in  arms 
spending  is  justified- that  far  from 
weakening  us,  it  will  give  new  vigor  and 
health  to  the  Nation. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not 
basing  this  recommendation  today,  nor 
did  I  base  the  recommendation  of  August 
2,  on  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  It  is 
a  fine  thing  that  the  treaty  was  ap- 
proved. That  does  not  explain  the  posi- 
tion which  I  take  on  the  matter  of  arms 
spending.  The  cuts  I  am  recommending 
would  make  us  a  stronger  country  and 
a  better  people  to  meet  the  total  Com- 
munist challenge  than  would  moving 
ahead  on  the  budget  in  its  present  form. 
I  believe  that  the  cut  ought  to  be  made 
now  and  not  postponed  at  the  expense 
of  such  other  desirable  goals  as  the  edu- 
cation of  our  children  and  the  develop- 
ment of  our  rural  and  urban  life. 

Five  billion  dollars  will  not  buy  very 
many  aircraft  carriers  or  supersonic 
bombers  or  nuclear  submarines,  but  it 
would  build  a  $1  million  school  in  every 
one  of  the  Nation's  3,000  counties,  plus 
500  hospitals  costing  $1  million  apiece, 
plus  college  scholarships  worth  $5,000 
each  to  100,000  students,  and  still  per- 
mit a  tax  reduction  of  a  billion  dollars. 
Or  turning  our  attention  abroad,  just 
one-tenth  of  that  saving  would  finance 
our  entire  commitment  to  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  this  year. 

The  Senate  committee,  under  the  able 
direction  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
has  already  cut  more  than  one  and  a 
half  billion  dollars  from  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  defense  budget,  as  I 


read  the  committee  report.  As  I  have 
indicated,  another  $1  billion  can  and 
should  be  cut  from  the  AEC  weapons 
program  when  the  budget  is  presented 
to  us.  An  additional  half  a  billion  can 
and  should  be  cut  from  the  $1.5  billion 
foreign  military  aid  budget  when  that 
bill  is  under  consideration.  This  leaves  a 
balance  of  $2  billion  to  complete  the  $5 
billion  total  reduction  which  I  suggested 
on  August  2. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
Randolph.  Morsx.  and  Nelson  I  have  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  make  a  10  per- 
cent cut  in  the  procurement  and  the  re- 
search and  development  portions  of  the 
bill  pending.  This  would  result  in  a  re- 
duction of  approximately  $1.5  billion  in 
the  procuiement  of  weapons  and  ap- 
proximately $700  million  in  research 
and  development.  More  exactly  a  10- 
percent  cut  would  mean  a  reduction  of 
$1,579,544,700  in  the  committee's  recom- 
mended $15,795,447,000  for  procurement 
and  a  reduction  of  $698,423,000  in  the 
committee  recommendation  of  $6,984,- 
230,000  for  research  and  development. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  modest 
reduction  is  justified  first  of  all  uecause 
our  country  already  has  sufficient  nu- 
clear power  to  deter  or  retaliate  against 
any  likely  enemy  action.  Also,  in  the 
last  2  years,  we  have  greatly  strength- 
ened our  conventional  war  capability. 
Indeed,  a  major  portion  of  the  $10  bil- 
lion increase  in  military  spending  over 
the  last  Eisenhower  budget  has  gone  into 
conventional  warfare  capability  and  spe- 
cial forces. 

Nearly  2  years  ago.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  expressed  the  conviction  that 
we  had  more  than  enough  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  destroy  the  enemy  even  after  ab- 
sorbing a  first  strike.  Mr.  McNamara's 
judgment  was  supported  by  one  of  our 
noted  nuclear  authorities  who  published 
a  book  at  that  time  which  concluded  that 
the  U.S.  nuclear  arsenal  was  then  one 
and  a  half  million  times  as  powerful  as 
the  bomb  which  Incinerated  Hiroshima. 
Since  then  we  have  poured  additional 
billions  into  our  strategic  retaliatory  sys- 
tem and  Into  our  overall  military  system. 
I  realize  that  our  growing  number  of 
military  theorists  have  devised  an  end- 
less number  of  alternative  strategies  de- 
signed to  justify  this  vast  "overkiU" 
capacity.  But  if  nuclear  war  should 
come,  there  would  be  no  time  to  debate 
these  finely  spun  theories  that  call  for  so 
much  excessive  retaUatory  power. 

Senator  Russell  said,  on  April  11. 
1962,  In  commenting  on  the  growing 
number  of  nuclear  strategies  and  refine- 
ments, including  the  "no  cities"  doctrine: 
I  have  no  hesitancy  In  saying  •  •  •  that 
to  me  these  extrapolations,  or  projections,  or 
hypotheses  are  exceedingly  unrealistic.  In 
my  opinion.  If  nuclear  war  begins.  It  would 
be  a  war  of  extermination. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  convincing 
refutation  to  the  words  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

The  Nation  does  not  need  a  special 
nuclear  system  to  cover  the  strategy  of 
every  theorist  employed  at  the  Pentagon. 
We  do  need  the  capacity  to  deter  an  at- 
tack which  means  enough  to  destroy  toe 
enemy  after  absorbing  a  first  strike.  We 
have  been  well  beyond  that  capability 
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for  at  least  2  years,  as  the  Defense  De- 
partment would  readily  agree. 

Yet,  the  bill  now  before  us  calls  for 
additional  blUions  to  add  new  force  and 
refinements  to  our  retaliatory  power.  A 
significant  portion  of  the  procurement 
expense  In  this  proposed  appropriation 
is  for  more  missiles.  A  heavy  part  of  the 
proposed  research  and  development  Is^ 
aimed  at  new  styles  of  nuclear  devices — 
medium  range  mobile  missiles,  tactical 
nuclear  artillery,  and  a  bewildering  array 
of  sophisticated,  highly  expensive  modi- 
fications. 

Over  half  a  billion  dollars  Is  Included 
in  this  bill  for  battlefield  tactical  nuclear 
devices.  We  already  have  10,000  nuclear 
weapons  in  Europe  which  is  enough  to 
insure  the  death  of  the  Continent  if  war 
should  come.  Actually,  these  weapons 
are  a  threat  to  our  security  rather  than 
a  safeguard.  Their  presence  in  Europe 
almost  gusu:Tintees  that  any  conflict 
which  develops  there  would  escalate  into 
a  nuclear  exchange  between  Russia  and 
ourselves.  As  they  proliferate,  we  In- 
crease the  risk  that  one  of  them  may 
one  day  set  off  a  conflagration  that  could 
destroy  Western  society.  Adding  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  to  this  tacti- 
cal nuclear  weapons  force  is  literally 
courting  disaster — and  wasting  an  enor- 
mous volume  of  tax  dollars. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  weight  of  argu- 
ment today  as  In  my  August  2  state- 
ment— and  I  stress  this  point — does  not 
center  on  competing  weapons  systems. 
Rather,  I  am  pleading  for  an  overall  re- 
duction In  military  spending  on  the 
grounds  that  we  already  possess  suf- 
ficient power  to  deter  the  enemy  and 
meet  our  other  military  needs. 

Let  no  one  suggest  that  If  my  amend- 
ment to  cut  $2  billion-plus  from  this 
bill  Is  approved  that  It  will  threaten  our 
seciu-lty.  We  will  still  have  with  the 
inclusion  of  the  AEC  weapons  program 
and  other  military  Items  to  be  considered 
subsequently  a  total  arms  budget  of  $50 
billion.  That  is  hardly  a  blueprint  for 
pacifism.  We  will  still  have  the  world's 
mightiest  bomber  force — some  700  B-52's 
and  B-58's  and  several  hundred  B-47's. 
We  have  already  provided  funds  for 
more  than  1,000  Intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missiles  and  35  Polaris  submarines 
carrying  some  560  missiles. 

Any  single  one  of  these  several  thou- 
sand nuclear  delivery  systems  is  capable 
of  unleashing  more  explosive  power  than 
aU  the  explosives  of  World  War  n  com- 
bined, from  friend  and  foe  alike. 

Any  single  bomb  or  warhead  in  the 
fantastic  stockpiles  that  we  have  been 
building  for  18  years  would  make  the 
Hiroshima  bomb  look  like  a  child's  toy. 
Mr.  President,  the  hard-bitten  realists 
In  the  Kremlin  know  that  If  they  were  to 
attack  the  United  States,  their  country 
would  be  utterly  destroyed.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  about  that.  Knowing  this 
grim  fact,  they  have  not,  according  to 
our  best  information,  attempted  to  out- 
strip the  United  States  either  in  bombers 
in  the  late  1950's  or  in  missiles  in  the 
1960's.  At  least,  if  they  have  attempted 
It,  they  have  fallen  far  short  of  the  mark. 
Indeed,  the  Russians  have  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  airpower  and  missile  strength 
of  the  United  States.    Every  indication  is 


that  they  are  modlf  jring  and  replacing 
rather  than  greatly  increasing  their  nu- 
clear delivery  systems. 

I  sometimes  wonder  If  our  military 
theorists  may  be  running  a  race  with 
each  other  rather  than  with  the  Rus- 
sians. 

Several  years  ago,  I  saw  a  cartoon  In 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  which  illus- 
trated this  point.  I  do  not  mean  this  In 
any  disrespect.  It  depicted  an  American 
general  looking  out  the  ^window  at  a  ris- 
ing missile  and  saying  to  an  aide :  "Thank 
God.  It's  a  Russian  launch.  I  thought 
for  a  moment  the  Navy  had  beaten  us." 
Mr.  President,  if  we  are  building  up  a 
larger  weapons  system  than  we  need  for 
military  security,  that  Is  reason  enough 
to  justify  the  modest  cut  I  have  pro- 
posed. But  there  Is  a  second  reason:  Our 
excessive  military  spending  is  leading  to 
the  neglect  of  other  vital  sources  of  na- 
tional strength.  In  other  words,  even  if 
we  were  to  admit  that  everything  In  the 
military  awropriatlon  bill  Is  desirable, 
we  would  have  to  balance  the  desirable 
features  against  other  urgent  national 
needs  that  go  unmet  because  of  our  com- 
mitment to  the  military  budget. 

This  great  Nation  cannot  continue  to 
Invest  well  over  half  of  Its  budget  In 
arms  spending  and  still  meet  its  mount- 
ing needs  for  education,  job  training  for 
young  people,  health,  vurban  improve- 
ment, transportation,  conservation,  and 
agriculture — to  say  nothing  of  such  con- 
siderations as  fiscal  integrity,  debt  re- 
duction, and  tax  relief. 

It  is  sometimes  aurgued  that  military 
spending  Is  a  good  stimulant  for  the 
economy.  This  Is  a  half-truth;  actually, 
arms  spending  is  the  poorest  of  all  meth- 
ods for  building  a  healthy  economy.  The 
dollars  invested  in  a  bomb  provide  only 
a  narrowly  restricted  employment  oppor- 
tunity and  create  a  device  which  is  an 
end  In  Itself;  whereas,  dollars  Invested 
in  school  construction,  for  example,  pro- 
vide a  broad  employment  impact  and  a 
continuing  Impact  on  our  society  In 
terms  of  better  educated  citizens. 

The  flow  of  manpower,  material  and 
money  Into  arms  production  actually  de- 
presses many  vital  sectors  of  our  econ- 
omy and  society. 

For  example,  the  nearly  $7  billion  des- 
ignated in  the  bill  before  us  for  research 
and  developmient  is  a  critical  allocation 
of  the  Nation's  basic  production  re- 
source— that  is,  our  engineering  and  sci- 
entific manpower.  This  manpower  Is 
limited.  Ehiring  the  last  years  we  have 
been  using  frwn  two-thirds  to  three- 
quarters  of  these  precious  skills  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  There  are  important 
reasons  for  asking  whether  the  continua- 
tion of  this  use  of  our  technical  talent  is 
the  best  way  to  serve  the  security  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

Some  months  ago.  former  President 
Elsenhower  authored  an  article  pub- 
lished In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  In 
the  article,  he  discussed  the  problem  I 
am  now  considering.  I  should  like  to 
read  several  sentences  from  that  Impor- 
tant article.  Former  President  Elsen- 
hower said: 

For  a  moment  let's  think  of  national  secu- 
rity and  its  costs.  A  key  point  to  keep  in 
mind  is  this :  No  matter  how  much  we  spend 
for  arms,  there  Is  no  safety  in  arms  alone. 


Our  seciirity  is  the  total  product  of  oxur 
economic.  Intellectual,  moral,  and  military 
strengths. 

AN  KAST  WAT   TO  BAmOLXTPTCT 

Let  me  elaborate  on  this  great  truth.  It 
happens  that  defense  Is  a  field  In  which  I 
have  had  varied  experience  over  a  lifetime, 
and  If  I  have  learned  anything,  it  Is  that 
there  is  no  way  in  which  a  country  can  sat- 
isfy the  craving  for  absolute  security — but 
it  easily  can  bankrupt  itself,  morally  and 
economically.  In  attempting  to  reach  that  il- 
lusory goal  through  arms  alone.  The  Mili- 
tary Establishment,  not  productive  of  Itself, 
necessarily  must  feed  on  the  energy,  produc- 
tivity, and  brainpower  of  the  country,  and 
if  it  takes  too  much,  our  total  strength 
declines. 


He  added: 

So  how  does  one  judge  the  limits  of  de- 
fense needs?  That  Is  the  task  of  the  states- 
man: to  apply  the  rule  of  reason  in  Judging 
what  Is  clearly  adequate  but  not  excessive. 
The  foibles  and  specialized  viewpoints  of 
human  nature  must  be  balanced  off.  For 
example,  when  I  was  President,  It  was  not 
unusual  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  agree 
that  the  total  defense  budget  was  adequate — 
but  later  Individual  members  would  come  to 
me  to  argue  that  the  share  of  their  respective 
service  should  be  increased  at  the  expense 
of  the  others.' 

The  defense  budget  I  left  behind  provided 
amply  for  our  security  at  that  time.  Even 
though  there  have  been  costly  developments 
In  weapons  since  then.  It  does  not  seem  that 
the  spectacular  Increase  of  $10  billion  In 
new  obllgatlonal  authority  In  2  years,  as 
is  now  requested,  has  been  proved  necessary. 
We  already  have  the  nuclear  deterrent,  the 
most  valuable  single  element  In  o\ur  defense 
posture  and  one  which,  of  course,  must  be 
kept  up  to  date.  One  truth  we  should  keep 
In  mind  at  all  times  Is  that  the  other  fellow, 
your  potential  enemy,  doesnt  want  to  be 
killed  any  more  than  you  do.  As  long  as  he 
knows  we  are  nmlntalnlng  the  power  to  de- 
stroy him  if  he  dares  attack  us.  as  long  as  we 
keep  our  Nation  fiercely  proud,  not  only  of 
Ita  military  strength  but  of  Its  way  of  life, 
then  we  have  the  best  possible  defense  in  this 
imperfect  world.  Patriotism  is  as  Important 
as  all  the  guns  we  can  build. 

Massive  use  of  engineering  and  scien- 
tific manpower  for  defense  has  led  to 
depletion  of  technical  Improvements  In 
our  civilian  industry,  and  has  weakened 
our  competitive  position.  The  concen- 
tration of  technical  manpower  In  arms 
research  has  drawn  away  superior  men 
and  women  from  other  Important  func- 
tions such  as  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren. These  are  grounds  for  siispecting 
that  the  continued  application  of  mas- 
sive technical  manpower  to  military  pur- 
poses has  reached  the  point  of  diminish- 
ing returns. 

Of  an  estimated  400,000  scientists  and 
engineers  engaged  in  research  and  de- 
velopment In  this  country,  only  120,000, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, are  devoted  to  civilian  activities. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  August  9, 
1963,  reported  that  "there  is  solid  evi- 
dence that  the  shortage  of  scientific  tal- 
ent Is  slowing  private  research,"  and 
further,  that: 

Top  research  men  In  industry  reason  this 
way:  Frantic  bidding,  by  space  and  military 
contractors,  for  scientists  and  engineers,  is 
creating  a  big  shortage  for  Industry.  This 
scarcity,  along  with  the  skyrocketing  sal- 
aries It  is  provoking,  is  bringing  almost  to  a 
halt  the  hitherto  rapid  growth  of  company- 
supported      research.       This      development 
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hampen  effort*  to  derelop  new  products  »nd 
proceMM  toe  tbe  clvUl&n  econocny. 


The  concentration  of  technical  talent 
In  the  miUtary  sphere  ha«  been  Impair- 
ing the  competitive  position  of  American 
industry  in  relation  to  other  major  In- 
dustrial countries.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  SUtes.  in  a 
statement  before  the  Joint  Ecomonlc 
Committee  of  the  Congress,  pointed  out 
that: 

In  terms  of  the  proportion  of  lU  available 
reeearcli  and  development  talent  devoted  to 
Industry  and  commerce,  the  U5.  effort  is 
only  half  o«  that  of  West  Germany.  This  la 
a  poientlal  caxiae  of  lagging  employment  and 
deterrent  to  Increasing  productivity.  •  •  • 
Should  not  naUonal  policies  recognize  the 
national  Importance  of  a  sound  and  pros- 
perous national  economy  as  weighted  against 
the  prestige  value  ot  space  exploration  or 
"overkill"  in  military  defense? 

Evidence    of    industrlsd    depletion   Is 
found  at  critical  points  in  our  manufac- 
turing industry,  notably,  machinery  pro- 
duction,    llie   United    States,    long    a 
world  leader  in  the  design  and  produc- 
ticai    of    basic    metalworklng    machine 
tools.  Is  now  In  a  declining  position  in 
this  basic  industry.    The  United  States 
now  has  the  distinction  of  operating  the 
oldest  stock  of  metalworklng  machinery 
of  any  major  industrial  coimtry.    Once 
first  in  qnantity  in  the  world,  our  ma- 
chine-tool production  now  ranks  fourth 
or  fifth.    Our  capacity  to  compete  In  In- 
ternational trade  and  our  balance-of- 
payments  position  are  seriously  weakened 
by  this  neglect  of  our  civilian  industry. 
The  depletion  of  education  for   our 
young  people  is  one  of  the  heavy  prices 
we  are  paying  for  draining  off  our  com- 
petent young  men  and  women  into  mili- 
tary technical  work.    A  mechanical  en- 
gineer with  10  years'  experience  earns 
$11,500  a  year,  on  the  average,  in  the 
aerospace  industries.    In  civilian  work, 
his    counterpart    earns    $9,300,      The 
teachers  in  our  schools  average  about 
half  the  salary  of  these  Industry  tech- 
nicians.   As  a  result,  even  In  our  pros- 
perous metropolitan  suburbs,  thousands 
of    teachers    employed    In    the    public 
schools  are  unable  to  meet  reasonable 
teaching  standards.     The  use  of  sub- 
standard  teachers   means   substandard 
education.      Thereby,    we    are    short- 
changing our  young  people  and.  Indeed, 
our  entire  society. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  are  we  starving 
certain  essential  sources  of  national 
strength  because  of  our  heavy  military 
spending;  we  are  also  neglecting  im- 
portant aspects  of  the  international  chal- 
lenge. 

The  real  contest  with  International 
communism  cannot  be  won  in  the  mili- 
tary arena.  Indeed,  the  true  "no  win- 
policy,  about  which  we  hear  so  much,  Is 
one  that  depends  too  heavily  on  arma- 
ments. If  we  ever  have  to  use  our  nu- 
clear weapons.  It  will  mean  that  both 
we  and  the  Soviets  have  lost  the  contest. 
There  can  be  no  victor  in  mutual  an- 
nihilation. 

The  current  dilemma  In  Vietnam  Is  a 
clear  demonstration  of  the  limitations  of 
military  power.  There  in  tlie  Jimgles  of 
Asia,  our  mighty  nuclear  arsenal — our 
$50  billion  arms  budget — even  our  costly 


neW  "special  forces"— have  proved  pow 
erjess  to  cope  with  a  ragged  band  of 
illiterate  guerrillas  fighting  with  home- 
mlide  weapons  or  with  weapons  they 
h4ve  captured  from  us. 

We  cannot  even  persuade  a  govern- 
ment financed  and  armed  by  American 
taxpayers  from  tyrannizing  its  citisens 
and  throwing  insults  at  our  President 
wben  he  objects. 

Although  we  have  spent  $3  billion  on 
the  Vietnam  war.  lost  many  American 
liyes.  and  are  continuing  to  spend  ap- 
proximately $2  million  daily,  the  lib- 
erties of  the  Vietnamese  people  are 
not  expanding.  Instead,  we  find  them 
harassed,  not  only  by  terrorists  in  the 
countryside,  but  also  by  official  Govern- 
ment troops  in  the  cities.  We  find  our 
nx>ney  and  our  arms  used  to  suppress 
the  very  liberties  we  went  in  to  defend  in 
southeast  Asia. 

This  is  scarcely  a  policy  of  "victory"; 
it  is  not  even  a  policy  of  "stalemate."  It 
Is  a  policy  of  moral  debate  and  political 
defeat.  It  is  a  policy  which  demon- 
strates that  our  expenditures  for  more 
a|Ld  more  "special  forces"  are  as  useless 
a^id  dangerous  as  our  expenditures  for 
mlore  and  more  nuclear  capability. 

Mr.  President,  the  failure  of  our  Viet- 
niun  policy  should  l>e  a  signal  for  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  to  reexamine  the 
r<»ots  of  that  policy.  Part  of  those  roots 
iai  before  us  today  In  the  excessive  por- 
tibn  of  the  military  appropriations  bill: 
and  we  stand  derelict  before  history  if 
we  fail  to  make  the  examination,  for  the 
failure  in  Vietnam  will  not  remain  con- 
fined to  Vietnam.  The  trap  we  have  fall- 
en into  there  will  haunt  us  in  every 
comer  of  this  revolutionary  world,  if  we 
do  not  properly  appraise  its  lessons. 

I  submit  that  America  will  exert  a  far 
greater  impact  for  peace  and  freedom  in 
Asia  and  elsewhere  if  we  rely  less  on 
armaments  and  more  on  the  economic, 
political,  and  moral  sources  of  our 
strength. 

We  spend  less  on  the  entire  Peace 
Corps  than  we  do  on  a  Polaris  submarine. 
T^et.  this  band  of  idealistic  American 
Stouth  has  demonstrated  around  the 
World  the  mighty  power  of  a  good  Idea, 
of  willing  hands  and  a  warm  heart. 

As  the  former  director  of  the  Nation's 
pMd  for  peace  program,  I  can  testify 
to  the  enormous  contribution  which 
American  agricultural  abundance  is 
making  to  peace  and  freedom.  We  live 
in  a  hungry  world  that  is  torn  between 
Uhe  appeals  of  communism  and  the  ap- 
peals of  democracy.  In  that  contest, 
(>ur  greatest  material  advantage  is  not 
our  nuclear  stockpile,  but  the  amazing 
productivity  of  the  American  farmer. 

Is  there  any  doubt  that  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev would  exchange  any  asset  he  has 
to  secure  America's  food-producing 
capacity?  Is  there  any  doubt  that  if  he 
had  our  agricultural  surpluses,  he  would 
|ise  them  as  economic  and  political  in- 
ttruments  in  the  global  contest  of  our 
time? 

Himger  is  the  companion  of  commu- 
hlsm;  food  Is  freedom's  first  line  of  de- 
fense.   I  think  we  need  to  continue  to 
expand  and  improve  our  food*-for-peace 
jrogram  so  long  as  there  is  a  hungry 


child  crying  for  food  anywhere  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

Tom  Dooley  went  into  the  jungles  of 
southeast  Asia  armed  only  with  a 
medical  kit.  healing  hands,  and  a  dedi- 
cated spirit.  He  died  in  a  few  short 
years.  But  who  can  measure  his  con- 
tributions to  dignity  and  freedom? 
What  would  be  the  American  posture  In 
southeast  Asia  today  if  instead  of  15,000 
specially  trained  soldiers,  we  had  sent 
15,000  Tom  Dooley s.  I 

Mr,  President,  as  a  former  combat 
pilot,  I  know  the  need  for  a  strong  mili- 
tary force.  But  let  us  never  sell  short 
the  power  of  the  democratic  idesd.  Let 
us  not  underestimate  the  capacity  of  the 
American  economy  to  engage  in  a  grow- 
ing commerce  with  the  family  of  na- 
tions, when  it  is  geared  up  for  that  pur- 
pose, rather  than  for  war.  Let  us  not 
overlook  the  mighty  power  of  a  nation 
that  draws  on  deep  sources  of  moral  and 
spiritual  strength,  as  indicated  by 
former  President  Eisenhower's  state- 
ment which  I  read  a  moment  ago.  Let 
us  live  more  with  faith,  and  less  with 
fear. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  sup- 
port for  this  modest  proposal  to  reduce 
the  arms  budget,  because  I  think  it  may 
help  to  reverse  the  arms  race. 

The  test  ban  treatj  which  we  have  just 
approved  may  prove  to  be  an  historic 
step  away  from  war  and  toward  peace. 
I  do  not  base  my  proposed  amendment 
on  the  treaty.  It  is  justified  by  its  own 
merit.  But  I  do  hope  that,  like  the  par- 
tial ban  on  nuclear  explosions.  It  may 
take  us  another  step  away  from  the 
abyss — that  it  may  induce  a  counter 
arms  reduction  by  the  Soviet  Union, 

We  know  there  is  now  raging  in  the 
Communist  world  a  contest  between  Mr. 
Khrushchev,  who  advocates  coexistence 
with  the  West,  and  Mao  Tse-tung.  who 
scoffs  at  this  "soft"  line.  It  is  to  our  ad- 
vantage to  encourage  in  every  way  we 
can  the  forces  of  moderation  and  reason 
in  the  Communist  world.  A  cautious 
arms  reduction  might  serve  that  purpose, 
and  could  open  the  way  for  a  series  of 
peaceful  moves  on  both  sides.  Mean- 
while, such  carefully  calculated  moves 
could  be  safegxiarded  by  the  deterrent 
military  power  which  we  would  continue 
to  maintain  at  a  reasonable  level. 

What  I  am  suggesting  here  is  that  we 
employ  in  reverse  order  the  same  factors 
of  action  and  reaction  which  feed  an 
arms  race.  I  was  startled,  a  few  months 
ago.  when  I  read  the  testimony  of  Secre- 
tary McNamara.  to  see  how  graphically 
he  revealed  the  nature  of  the  arms  race. 
In  explaining  how  we  plan  our  budget 
and  weapons  systems  to  counter  the 
Soviet  threat,  Mr.  McNamara  said: 

We  are.  In  effect,  attempting  to  anticipate 
production  and  deployment  decisions  which 
our  opponents  themselves  may  not  yet  have 
made. 

We  can  assume,  I  believe,  that — just  as 
we  try  to  counter  the  growing  weapons 
budget  of  the  Soviet  Union— so  do  the 
Soviets  try  to  evaluate  and  predict  our 
next  move. 
An  Englishman  once  remarked: 
We  ought  to  build  our  navy  up  to  double 
the  size  of  theirs,  if  they  build  theirs  up  to 
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the  point  they  say  they  will  If  we  build  ours 


~)   up. 


That  is  the  arms  race  In  a  nutshell. 
But  it  is  tar  more  dangerous  today  than 
it  was  in  the  19th  century  world  of  the 
Englishman. 

The  nuclear  arms  race  is  a  dead-end 
street.  It  creates  a  "balance  of  terror" 
which  at  best  leaves  us  warped  by  fear, 
and  at  worse  destroys  us  all. 

It  is  possible  that  oiu-  covmtry  can  take 
the  lead  in  a  cautious  effort  to  move  the 
world  back  step  by  step  from  the  prec- 
ipice of  death? 

Would  Mr.  Khrushchev  respond  to  a 
systematic,  step  by  step  arms  race  in 
reverse? 

I  think  that  he  might.  And  we  are  in 
a  position  to  make  our  moves  in  that 
direction  In  the  full  knoweldge  that  we 
can  still  maintain  a  deterrent  force  fully 
adequate  to  any  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment to  reduce  military  appropriations 
is  In  the  national  Interest.  I  think  It  will 
make  us  a  stronger  and  healthier  nation, 
better  able  to  meet  the  total  challenge 
of  today's  world. 

I  earnestly  urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  deeply  regret  that 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
because  I  believe  that  unilateral  action 
on  our  part  has  no  surety  of  calling  forth 
a  similar  reduction  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union;  and,  therefore,  I  believe 
that  his  amendment  might  endanger 
military  security. 

However,  I  do  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  Senator  for  the  way  in  which  he  has 
approached  this  problem,  and  for  his 
motives  in  doing  so.  I  also  wish  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  his  purposes  may  be 
fulfilled  by  a  multilateral  reduction  in 
armaments  which  would  leave  us  rela- 
tively as  strong  as  we  now  are. 

Lest  the  motives  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  be  misunderstood,  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  some  facts  which 
he  is  always  too  modest  to  mention — 
namely,  that  the  Senator  has  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  war  records  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force,  that  he  flew,  as  I  remem- 
ber, something  like  50  combat  missions, 
and  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Fly- 
ing Cross,  and  other  decorations,  for  per- 
sonal bravery.  So  that  his  motives,  in 
this  connection,  cannot  be  questioned  in 
the  slightest. 

I  only  wish  the  world  were  sufficiently 
far  advanced  so  that  we  might,  in  good 
conscience,  adopt  his  suggestion.  It  is 
truly  terrible  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  so 
brutal  and  untrustworthy  and  does  not 
respond  to  the  outgoing  acts  of  faith. 
I  wish  however  to  pay  tribute  to  him,  and 
to  express  my  deep  regret  that  at  this 
moment  I  cannot  supp>ort  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  for  his  generous  and 
encouraging  words. 

With  reference  to  his  anxiety  about 
the  unilateral  steps  I  proposed,  I  re- 
iterate the  point  that  I  am  not  advo- 
cating   dismantling    the    U.S.    Defense 


Establishment.  If  my  amendment  is  en- 
acted, it  will  leave  us,  I  believe 
with  1,000  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles,  and  with  35  Polaris  sub- 
marines— each  one  carrying  16  tubes, 
any  one  of  which  can  unleash  upon  the 
world  more  devastation  than  that  caused 
by  all  the  bombs  dropped  by  both  friend 
and  foe  in  World  War  11;  It  will  leave  us 
with  an  increase  of  almost  $10  billion  in 
our  funds  for  military  procurement  in 
the  fiscal  year  1964,  as  compared  to  the 
appropriation  during  the  last  year  of 
the  previous  administration. 

I  certainly  wish  to  point  out.  with  ref- 
erence to  what  the  Senator  said,  that  if 
the  Soviets  did  not  respond  with  a  simi- 
lar reduction  matching  what  I  would  call 
a  first  step  In  our  own  efforts  to  move 
towards  sanity,  then,  of  course,  we  would 
profit  from  that  lesson,  and  would  take 
whatever  steps  we  found  necessary  in 
order  to  protect  our  security;  but  we 
would  in  no  way,  as  I  see  it,  be  putting 
ourselves  in  a  vulnerable  position,  for 
even  after  agreeing  to  the  rather  modest 
reduction  which  I  propose,  we  would  re- 
tain a  $50  billion  arms  budget. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  on 
the  general  thrust  of  his  argument. 

I  find  myself  in  agreement  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  in 
that  my  own  inclination  is  to  oppose 
this  specific  proposal,  for  the  reason  that 
it  goes  in  the  direction  of  vinilaterally 
pulling  down  our  guard.  Furthermore, 
in  considering  an  approach  of  this  type, 
I  believe  a  razor — or  a  more  direct  and 
more  selective  approach — is  preferable 
to  an  ax. 

However,  the  objective  of  the  amend- 
ment is  one  with  which  I  sympathize; 
and  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  introduces 
his  bill  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  an  economic  conversion  commission. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  to  ask 
for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  my  amend- 
ment.   I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  RANDOim.  Mr.  President,  I 
sF>eak  in  support  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. I  recall  that  on  August  2.  1963, 
the  conscientious  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovkrn]  delivered  in  this 
forum  a  meaningful  and  persufisive 
speech  on  the  subject  which  is  now  in- 
corporated in  the  amendment. 

Earlier  today  the  Senate  approved  the 
limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  Senators 
clearly  indicated  that  many  factors  in 
addition  to  military  considerations  had 
to  be  weighed  and  evaluated  in  reaching 
the  affirmative  consensus  on  that  his- 
torically important  pact. 

This  Is  consistent,  Mr.  President,  with 
the  views  several  Senators  expressed  In 
the  Senate  on  August  2,  1963.  when  the 
junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGOVERN  ] ,  ably  discussed  new  perspec- 
tives on  American  security. 

On  that  occasion,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovkrn]  cor- 
rectly stated: 

Present  levels  of  military  spending  and 
military  foreign  aid  are  dlsu»-tiug  our  econ- 


omy, wasting  our  human  resoxirces,  and  re- 
stricting our  leadership  in  the  world. 

And  he  said  with  insight: 

Diverting  some  of  our  present  and  proposed 
military  spending  on  constructive  invest- 
ments both  at  home  and  abroad  will  produce 
a  stronger  and  mc»-e  effective  America,  im- 
prove the  quality  of  oiu-  lives,  and  strengthen 
the  foiindatlons  of  peace. 

I  remarked  at  that  time  that  perhaps 
there  is  a  difference  In  degree  between 
the  views  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  on  the  extent  and  the  na- 
ture of  our  Investments  abroad.  But  I 
said  then,  and  I  reiterate  that  I  have  no 
reservations  about  the  need  for  divert- 
ing considerable  present  and  proposed 
military  spending  to  constructive  Invest- 
ments here  at  home. 

Mr.  President,  on  several  occasions 
since  the  August  2  discussions  in  this 
forum,  I  have  spoken  on  this  subject  be- 
fore numerous  constituent  groups  in  my 
home  State.  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
high  degree  of  acceptance  of  my  decla- 
ration that  the  security  of  our  coxmtry 
rests  on  economic  and  political,  as  well 
as  military  competence.  Many  citizens 
have  spoken  and  written  their  agreement 
with  my  further  observation  that  unsur- 
passed military  power  in  combination 
with  areas  of  grave  economic  weakness  is 
not  the  basis  for  a  sound  security  policy 
because  the  net  result  can  be  domestic 
and  international  political  weakness. 

There  is  a  need  for  us  to  resolutely 
face  the  fact  that  the  population  census 
of  1960  disclosed  that  38  million  Ameri- 
cans were  living  in  poverty  on  incomes 
of  $1,000  per  year  per  family,  or  less. 
We  must  do  something  positive  about 
this  condition  because  it  means  that  20 
to  25  percent  of  our  citizens  are  without 
acceptable  consumer  buying  power  in 
this  country:  it  means  deficient  educa- 
tion, insufficient  skills,  inadequate  nutri- 
tion, substandard  housing,  and  a  serious 
drag  on  many  communities  and  on  the 
rate  of  national  economic  growth  neces- 
sary to  maintain  national  commitments 
at  home  and  abroad. 

This  constitutes  a  wasting  of  human 
capabilities,  and  such  a  waste  represents 
a  depletion  of  the  basic  resource  of  our 
Nation.  This  spells  insecurity  at  home 
and  an  unacceptable  society  for  emula- 
tion abroad. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  excessive 
military  spending  is  leading  to  the  neg- 
lect of  other  vital  sotuxes  of  n&tlonal 
strength  and  that  the  United  States  can- 
not further  devote  over  half  of  its  budget 
to  arms  expenditures  and  continue  to 
meet  its  vital  domestic  needs  not  to  men- 
tion here  the  factors  of  fiscal  integrity, 
debt  lessening,  and  tax  reduction. 

Not  only  must  we  reduce  spending  to 
stockpile  nuclear  warhead  and  other 
military  ci4)acity.  but  we  must  also  begin 
capable  planning  for  conversion  to  a 
pcAce  economy  even  in  this  so-called 
period  of  peace.  There  is  weakness  in 
an  arms  procurement  dominated  econ- 
omy. Surely  the  military-industrial 
complex  does  need  to  be  brought  into 
perspective  sufficiently  to  remind  us  that 
we  have  sources  of  strength,  of  prestige, 
and  of  international  leadership  based  on 
other  than  nuclear  bombs.    We  have  too 
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Hiany  unmet  pubUe  needs,  and  the  giving 
of  substance  to  these  unfilled  needs  is 
certainly  a  laudable  and  logical  alterna- 
tive to  budgeting  and  spending  an  ex- 
cess of  our  rcsovnrces  on  military  ca- 
pacity. .. 

Believing  thus,  I  am  cosponsoring  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McOovsiufl 
to  reduce  by  10  percent  the  proposals  in 
the  pending  bill  for  weapons  procure- 
ment and  for  military  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

Our  views  are  tn  accord  that  neither 
the  judgment  of  the  legislative  commit- 
tee nor  the  special  competence  of  the 
Defense  Department  releases  any  Sena- 
tor from  his  Individual  responsibility  to 
follow  his  convictions  on  an  issue  as  im- 
portant as  the  appropriations  bill  which 
is  the  pending  business. 

Indeed,  as  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  tMr.  McGovbin]  has  so  accu- 
rately declared: 

The  ilae  at  this  propo«ed  approprlatloo  is 
BO  gT«at  that  In  approrlng  or  rejecting  or 
modliylng  it,  we  are  to  »  considerable  degree 
aeterminlng  the  prlorltlea  o£  our  naUonal 
life. 

We  must  achieve  savings  in  military 
spending,  and  if  we  are  to  do  so  we  must 
begin  by  redwing  the  appropriations 
proposals  now  before  us.  We  must  fol- 
low through  with  cuts  In  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  weapons  acquisition 
and  subsidy  appropriations  requests.  It 
Is  my  view  that  there  mvist  be  reductions 
In  the  money  requests  to  come  before  us 
for  the  space  program.  And  there  must 
be  further  savings  realized  when  we 
reach  the  business  of  appropriating  for 
the  foreign  aid  programs. 

We  can  and  we  must  save  billions  In 
these  categories  that  drain  off  so  much 
of  our  gross  national  product  and  re- 
quire so  much  of  our  national  income 
that  we  are  unable  to  fulflU  our  obliga- 
tions to  oar  own  people  at  home  and  to 
provide  the  economic  foundation  that 
makes  all  the  rest  possible. 

A  higher  priority  and  a  higher  per- 
centage of  the  budgeted  dollar  must  be 
assigned  to  the  requirements  of  our  do- 
mestic programs,  especially  in  the  fields 
of  education,  health.  Job  opportunities 
and  Job  training,  and  public  improve- 
ments. Including  continuation  of  the  pro- 
gram of  accelerating  public  works  on  a 
Federal-local  matching  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  offer  these 
recommendations  In  a  state  of  euphoria — 
tq  use  the  term  which  has  iw^qulred  such 
recent  notice  tn  this  body— In  the  wake 
of  the  approval  of  the  test  ban  treaty. 
I  am  under  no  Illusions  regarding  the 
long  pull  that  is  before  us  In  our  contest 
with  international  communism.  Indeed, 
it  is  precisriy  because  of  my  awareness 
of  the  protracted  nature  of  this  contest 
that  I  join  with  other  Senators  In  advo- 
cating realistic  reductions  which  will  not 
weaken  the  national  defense. 

Mr.  RT78SELL.  B*r.  President,  I  am 
somewhat  saddened  by  the  two  able  ad- 
dresses whldJ  hare  been  delivered  to 
the  Senate  this  afternoon.  It  seems  to 
me  we  hare  at  least  found  the  germ  of 
confidence  In  unilateral  disarmament, 
whl^  can  only  bring  this  country  to  Its 
destructloiL 


'I  wish  we  were  able  to  reduce  drasti- 
cally the  enormous  expenditvu-es  we 
make  each  year  for  the  purposes  of  na- 
tional defense.  I  have  seen  a  number  of 
stjriking  illustrations  of  what  could  be 
d6ne  with  the  money  we  spend  in  only 
2  or  3  years  on  our  Military  EsUblish- 
n^ents.  I  have  seen  stories  which  have 
pointed  out  that  we  could  give  every 
American  family  a  fine  house  in  which 
to  live,  adequate  space  for  the  family, 
two-car  garages,  cars  to  go  into  the 
garages,  and  a  system  of  education 
wihich  would  be  without  parallel  In  all 
the  history  of  the  human  family.  It 
wtould  be  a  good  life  and  make  Utopia 
s0und  like  a  dreary  spot  indeed. 

I  cannot  accept  that  picture,  beautiful 
ahd  alluring  as  it  Is.  because  if  we  in 
this  coimtry  were  to  make  every  man  a 
King  and  every  woman  a  queen,  what 
■^^ould  It  profit  \is  If  the  Communists 
o<verwhelmed  us  and  took  over  and  en- 
slaved us?  I  assume  the  Communist 
conspiracy  would  prefer  to  enslave  a 
generation  of  queens  and  kings  rather 
than  ordinary  people. 

The  amendment  evidently  is  predi- 
cated on  the  belief,  which  the  Senator 
stated  in  a  previous  speech,  that  we  can 
take  $4  billion  or  $5  billion  from  the 
reasoned  calculations  of  the  military  ex- 
perts of  this  country  and  the  civilian 
head  of  the  Defense  Department  with- 
out seriously  impairing  our  military 
Strength.  There  is  a  thin  margin  of 
superiority  between  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment and  that  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
ao  far  as  we  are  informed.  That  thin 
edge  has  maintained  world  peace.  That 
Slight  lead  has  prevented  our  being  over- 
Hhelmed. 

If  we  should  take  this  much  of  the 
muscle  from  our  Military  Establishment 
we  would  still  have  a  fair  Military  Estab- 
lishment, as  distinguished  Senators  say. 
We  would  have  a  strong  Military  Es- 
tablishment, but  we  would  be  in  the  posl- 
^on  of  a  man  who  has  three  kings  and 
%  pair  of  treys  bucking  three  aces  and 
%  pair  of  deuces.  Nobody  has  ever  yet 
paid  off  on  the  second  best  poker  hand. 
The  thing  that  keeps  this  country  in 
t)usiness.  that  maintains  world  peace, 
has  been  the  sure  knowledge  in  the 
Kremlin— because  they  know  about  our 
Military  Establishment,  while  we  must 
do  a  good  bit  of  guessing  about  theirs — 
that  our  Military  Establishment  is  su- 
perior to  theirs. 

We  asked  the  witnesses  who  appeared 
before  the  committee  whether  it  would 
be  safe  to  take  this  much  money  from 
the  military  budget.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Govern]  had  made  his  speech.  It  at- 
tracted national,  and  indeed  interna- 
tional, attention.  There  was  not  a  single 
person  connected  with  the  MiliUry  Es- 
tablishment who  said  that  we  could  take 
this  much  money  from  our  national  mili- 
tary budget  without  cutting  the  muscle 
in  our  means  of  defending  ourselves. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  the  Senate's 
time  reading  many  pages  from  the  testi- 
mony. I  know  it  is  popular  these  days 
to  discount  anything  said  by  a  military 
man.  It  is  said,  "He  is  wearing  a  uni- 
form, and  you  had  better  watch  him." 
If  he  wore  a  uniform  yesterday,  he  is  all 
I  right,  but  if  he  is  In  uniform  today,  some- 


how his  remarks  must  not  be  accepted 
at  full  valuation. 

I  do  not  belong  to  that  scliool  of 
thought.  I  have  the  highest  regard  and 
admiration  for  the  present  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  did  when  he 
served  under  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration. He  has  been  retximed  by  the 
present  administration.  I  think  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  wise 
to  select  General  Taylor  to  be  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
part  of  the  statement  by  Gen.  Maxwell 
D.  Taylor.  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriations, 
beginning  at  the  bottom  of  page  1620  un- 
der the  title  "Overkill"  and  going  on 
through  the  questions  and  answers  and 
statements  of  Assistant  Secretary  Gil- 
patric  down  to  the  second  answer  of  Mr. 
Gilpatric  on  page  1626. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  prhited  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  or  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor, 
Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  or  Statt — "Over- 
kill" 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly 
the  subject  of  "Overkill"  which  has  been 
mentioned  by  several  Senators  in  the  recent 
hearings  on  the  nuclear  test  ban  tieaty. 

I  understand  that  term  to  mean  the  pos- 
sible excessive  nuclear  strength  represented 
by  our  current  and  future  arsenal  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  This  concern  apparently  ia 
directed  primarily  at  our  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  which  are  viewed  as  having  the 
ability  to  kill  the  enemy  many  times  over — 
possibly  too  many  times  over. 

This  is  the  old  question  of  "how  much  Is 
enough"  In  military  weaponry.  It  Is  a  ques- 
tion which  is  always  before  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who 
for  some  time  have  been  endeavoring  to 
establish  yardstlcka  of  sxifBclency,  not  only 
for  nuclear  weapons  but  for  all  categories 
of  our  military  forces. 

DrrEEMTNATioN  or  requirements 
I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  this 
subject,  indicating  how  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  determine  the  requirements  for  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons  and  our  views  aa  to 
the  existence  of  overkill  (or  the  lack  thereof) 
in  our  preeent  and  planned  weapons  stock- 
piles. 

The  requirement  for  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  lends  Itself  quite  well  to  reason- 
ably precise  analysis.  The  targets  Involved 
are  aU  fixed  targets  with  known  physical 
characteristics  which  allow  the  mathemati- 
cal computaUon  of  the  damage  effects  nec- 
essary to  accomplteh  the  Intended  purpose 
of  a  given  attack. 

These  targets  fall  generally  into  two  cate- 
gories: First,  military  targeU  such  as  missile 
Bites,  airfields,  atomic  storage  sites,  and  re- 
lated Installations;  and,  second,  urban  in- 
dustrial targets  consisting  of  government 
control  centers,  warmaklng  Industry,  and 
population  centers. 

Having  determined  the  targets  which  may 
require  attack,  it  then  becomes  a  matter  of 
computing  the  number  of  weapons  on  tar- 
gets necessary  to  accomplish  the  desired 
effect. 

To  arrive  at  the  overall  requirement,  the 
number  of  weapons  needed  on  target  must 
then  be  Increased  to  toke  into  account  the 
possible  losses  before  launch  due  to  enemy 
action,  the  we^ona  which  did  not  get  off 
because  of  mechanical  or  htimaa  faUures, 
losses  and  aborte  between  Uunch  point  and 
target,  and  mechanical  performance  of  the 
weapons  in  flight  and  at  point  of  detonatlon. 
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■ouRCES  or  rACToas  in  dbcibiom 
These  factors  are  determined  empirically 
from  data  derived  from  many  sources.  Their 
application  reculta  ia  a  oonladerably  larger 
requirement  for  weapons  than  the  number 
theoretically  reqxiired  on  target  to  aocompllah 
the  desired  damage  effect. 

Apart  from  the  foregoing  considerations, 
there  are  other  factors  which  have  an  Im- 
portant bearing  on  ultimate  requirements  in 
strategic  weapons.  Probably  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  relation  In  time  of  the  launch 
of  our  weapons  to  the  arrival  of  the  incoming 
weapons  of  the  enemy.  If  we  wait  until  some 
or  all  of  the  latter  Impact,  obviously  we  will 
suffer  heavy  losses  in  weapons  befcxe  we  can 
launch  our  retaliatory  forces. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  never  certain  that 
we  will  not  have  some  kind  of  warning  which 
would  permit  us  to  strike  at  least  some  of  the 
known  enemy  weapons  before  they  could 
leave  their  launch  areas.  Also,  it  is  not  cer- 
tain whether  we  would  wish  to  launch  all  our 
weapons  at  one  time  or  would  prefer  to  use 
them  with  salvo  effect,  beginning  perhaps  on 
a  limited  selective  basis  to  indicate  to  the 
enemy  the  consequences  of  further  escala- 
tion. 

wsAPOKs  oB8ca.Bscnrcx 

Still  another  important  factor  bearing  on 
weapons  requirements  is  that  of  obeoleecene. 
Old  weapons  systems  are  continually  losing 
their  effectiveness  and  requiring  replacement. 
It  is  always  essential  to  have  an  adequate 
overlap  of  a  new  system  coming  in  with  the 
old  one  going  out. 

It  is  never  possible  for  the  old  to  come  to 
a  sudden  end  and  the  new  to  have  a  sudden 
beginning.  This  required  overlap  adds  to  the 
overall  requirement  In  numbers  of  nuclear 
weapons.  All  of  these  possible  variants  affect 
the  overall  weapons  requirement. 

OSXERAL   WEAPONS  RXQinREMXNTS 

Finally,  there  are  the  requirements  In 
weapons  due  to  the  need  to  overhaul  them, 
stock  a  supply  system,  and  fill  a  pipeline  from 
factory  to  point  of  use. 

In  past  wars,  the  quantity  o<  munitions 
procured  and  distributed  to  military  and 
naval  units  worldwide  has  always  neces- 
sarily exceeded  many,  many  times  the  quan- 
tity consumed. 

Nuclear  munitions,  while  of  a  different 
order  at  effectiveness,  are  not  immune  to 
many  of  the  factors  which  have  affected 
munitions  requirements  in  nonnuclear  days. 
This  statement  is  particularly  true  of  the 
nuclear  weapons  of  less  than  intercontinental 
range  which  must  be  deployed  abroad  to  be 
in  reach  of  their  targets. 

In  assessing  overkill,  the  problem  Is  to 
take  into  account  all  of  the  foregoing  factors 
and  to  arrive  at  some  oommonsense  Judg- 
ment as  to  what  constitutes  suf&ciency. 
rLEziBiLrrT  or  rxsfombs  in  nttclkar  stratsgt 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  consistently 
felt  thst  It  U  easentlRl  to  have  great  flexi- 
bility of  response  built  into  our  nuclear 
strategy  and  to  preserve  as  many  options  as 
possible  for  the  choice  of  our  responsible 
leaders  In  time  of  crisis. 

Certainly,  it  would  be  much  simpler  and 
would  save  some  ixkoney  in  time  of  peftce  if 
we  determined  now  a  single  target  list  which 
we  would  strike  under  conditions  of  retalla- 
Uon. 

This  Is  the  so-called  second  strike  capabil- 
ity against  cities,  which  appeals  to  some 
advocates  of  substantial  reductions  In  our 
military  spending. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  considered 
this  option  and  have  thus  far  rejected  it, 
feeling  that  It  lacks  the  flezlbmty  whl<di  we 
consider  Indispensable;  that  is.  we  have  re- 
jected It  as  the  only  strategy. 

Personally,  I  would  seriously  question  the 
rightnees  of  restricting  the  chdoe  of  our 
President  to  this  one  dreadful  alternative. 
Instead,  we  should  endeavor  to  preserve  for 
him   a   TTv»imiiit^    number   of   options  ex- 


pressed In  terms  of  variable  target  systems 
to  strike  under  variable  conditions  of  time 
and  weight  ot  effort. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  considerations  of  this 
question  of  so-called  overkill,  important 
as  it  is.  will  not  be  allowed  to  affect  this  par- 
ticular budget.  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
Secretary  at  Defense  has  required  the  mili- 
tary authorities  in  the  Pentagcm  to  Justify 
every  strategic  weapon  supported  by  this 
budget  and  that  he  has  looked  with  a  critical 
eye  at  the  application  of  the  factors  which 
I  mentioned  above.  There  Is  not  a  strategic 
weapon  In  this  budget  which  does  not  have 
the  unanimous  support  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  I  have  singled 
out  for  comment  three  items  in  the  1964 
budget,  the  F-111  fighter  program,  the  re- 
quirements for  strategic  mobility  exercises, 
and  the  reduced  research  and  development 
funds  for  the  M^fR,BM.  Also,  I  have  given 
my  views  with  regard  to  overkill  in  the 
strategic  nuclear  field  and  have  expressed 
hope  that  the  overall  attitude  of  the  commit- 
tee toward  the  defense  budget  will  not  be 
Infiuenced  by  any  feeling  that  we  have  too 
many  strategic  weap<Mis  in  our  arsenal. 

t«st  ban  treatt 

I  would  like  to  close  on  a  thought  which 
arose  several  times  during  our  recent  dis- 
cussion before  Senate  committees  of  the 
limited  test  ban  treaty. 

Regardless  of  how  they  felt  about  the  long- 
haired word  "euphoria" — and  I  know,  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  commented  on  that  word — 
many  Senators  and  many  of  the  witnesses 
were  emphatic  in  expressing  their  determi- 
nation to  see  to  it  that  the  ratification  of  the 
test  ban  treaty  would  not  result  in.  a  false 
sense  of  security  In  the  West. 

There  was  general  agreement  that  the 
United  States  shoxild  take  no  action  which 
would  encourage  an  overly  optimistic  reac- 
tion at  home  or  abroad  among  our  allies. 

I  submit  that  the  Congress  has  its  first 
opportunity  to  exhibit  the  resolution  which 
we  all  have  been  expressing  by  passing  this 
Defense  appropriations  bUl  essentially  as 
recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  reduce  it  wovild  give 
comfort  and  encouragement  to  those  people 
and  nations  who  are  all  too  easily  convinced 
that  an  era  of  xiniversal  good  will  is  at  hand 
and  that  sacrifices  for  security  are  no  longer 
necessary. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

DISCUSSION   or   "OVERKILL" 

Senator  Rxtsskll.  I  was  particularly  inter- 
ested in  yoxir  discussion  of  the  so-called 
overkill,  because  we  have  groups  in  this 
country  who  are  concentrating  on  that,  and 
they  apparently  are  gaining  adherents  in  the 
Congress,  as  well  as  among  the  general  public. 

I  believe  you  state  that  one  of  the  Im- 
ponderables In  determining  with  exactness 
the  number  of  weapons  which  might  be 
necessary  is  the  Impossibility  of  determining 
In  advance  how  many  of  our  weapons  may  be 
knocked  out  in  the  event  of  a  surprise  at- 
tack on  this  country. 

General  Tatlor.  That  is  a  very  Important 
factor  and,  as  you  say.  very  hard  to  evaluate 
in  specific  numbers. 

Senator  RtrssEtx.  So,  unless  we  know  ex- 
actly the  efficiency  and  capability  of  the 
enemy,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  com- 
pute mathematically  how  many  reserve 
wei^wns  we  would  need,  because  we  would 
not  know  how  many  they  would  knock  out 
and  render  useless. 

General  Taylor.  Yes.  sir.  Unfortunately, 
we  will  never  have  that  precise  knowledge  of 
the  enemy  to  which  you  refer. 

CHANCES   IN   NT7CLXAR  WAR  CONCEPT 

Senator  Rnsssx.  la  addition — and  I  do 
not  believe  you  have  dealt  with  this — there 
have  been  some  changes  in  the  whole  concept 
of  nuclesir  war.  We  now  have  gone  In  for 
the  so-called  hardened  sites.     While  we  know 


very  well  what  pj.l.  factor,  per -square- inch 
pressure,  will  be  lMX>oght  by  our  weapons, 
we  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  Russians 
have. 

General  Tatlor.  Not  exactly.  We  know  It 
takes  more  offensive  missUes  to  root  out  a 
hardened  missile  site  rather  than  a  soft  site. 

Senator  Russell.  Tes,  sir.  But  there  are 
so  many  imponderables  it  is  very  difficult  to 
tell.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  the  report  of  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity group  headed  by  Dr.  Seymour  Melman? 

General  Tatlor.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Russell.  In  which  they  say  it 
would  be  safe  to  reduce  the  Defense  bixlget 
by  from  $16  to  $26  billion  a  year?  Tou  have 
not  read  that? 

General  Tatlor.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
that,  sir. 

Mr.  Gilpatric  I  am.  Senator.  I  would 
like  to  cc«nment  on  that. 

POSSIBLE  DEEP  REDUCTIONS  IN  BUDGET 

Senator  Russell.  I  think  It  might  be  well 
for  somebody  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  get  informed  on  this  subject,  because 
will  be  the  basis  of  a  limited  flank  operation 
when  this  bill  is  before  the  Senate,  not  to  the 
fuU  extent,  but  to  reduce  the  defense  budget 
by  some  $6  or  $8  billion. 

Mr.  Gilpatric  Sven  a  $4  bUllon  cut  in  the 
strategic  force,  and  that  has  been  suggested 
by  one  Member  of  the  Senate,  even  a  $4 
billion  cut  would  eliminate  over  one-half 
of  the  entire  segment  of  the  1964  budget  that 
supports  strategic  retaliatory  forces. 

In  the  budget  before  yon  there  is  only 
$7.3  billion  to  support  and  provide  for  strate- 
gic retaliatory  forces.  The  addition  to  the 
forces  this  year,  as  the  bill  before  you  shows. 
Includes  6  Polaris  submarines  and  provifion 
for  160  Minutemisslles.  Now  these  additions 
are  not  necessarily  net  Increases  to  the  total 
megatonage  of  our  nuclear  weapons  deUvery 
capacity.  They  represent  more  the  effort  to 
obtain  Increased  invulnerability  and  more 
reliability  in  our  systems. 

In  other  words,  many  of  the  additions  to 
our  forces  that  are  programed  now  and  that 
are  envisaged,  are  designed  to  meet  increeised 
penetration  capkabilitles  or  increased  defen- 
sive capacities  on  the  part  of  the  forces 
arrayed  against  us.  So  that  far  from  being 
able  to  absc^b  a  $16  to  $20  billion  cut  as  I>r. 
Wpimftn  suggests,  ws  wo\ild  be  very  hard  hit 
even  with  this  $4  billion  cut. 

Then  we  must  never  forget  that  75  percent 
of  the  total  Defense  budget,  over  75  percent, 
relates  to  tactical  and  conventional  forces 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  theory 
of  overkill  and  strategic  forces. 

ovKRsncpuncATioN  or  problem 
I  think  the  advocates  of  this  theory,  par- 
ticularly Dr.  Melman,  have  grossly  oversim- 
plified the  problem.  What  Dr.  Mtiman  does 
is  to  take  a  formula  based  on  the  fact  that 
20  kilotons  of  weapons  destroyed  Hlroehima. 
Then  he  takes  that  factor  and  divides  the 
population  of  Soviet  cities  of  over  100,000 
population  and  cotnes  up  with  a  relatively 
small  megatonage  of  weapons  that  he  feels 
are  necessary  tat  the  U.S.  strategic  forces. 
Nothing  could  be  a  more  gross  distortion,  as 
I  say,  of  the  military  equation  between  the 
Soviets  and  ourselves. 

REQUIRB1CBMT8  OT  STRATBeiC  POSCXS 

We  must  remember  that  the  sole  require- 
ment of  our  strategic  forces  Is  not  simply  to 
destroy  the  Soviet  urban  ecooatny.  As  Gen- 
eral Taylor  has  pointed  out.  there  are  many 
military  targets  that  we  would  need  to 
attack,  even  if  we  did  not  go  to  a  full  coun- 
terattack theory  of  strategic  warfare.  There 
will  be  some  semihard  or  pertu^is  bard  or 
semisoft  ICBM  sites  of  the  Soviets  that  we 
ought  to  target.  There  will  be  aome  residual 
forces,  follow-on  bomber  forces,  airfields,  and 
some  other  targets  that  should  be  in  our 
system  besides  the  urban  targets. 

As  General  Taylor  points  out.  we  are  not 
doing  our  planning  in  the  United  States  on 
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the  b«Bl8  of  a  strictly  second  atrlke  strategy. 
We  ne«I  more  tiian  tha^t.  We  need  a  margin 
of  superiority  In  numbers  of  weapons  to 
cover  the  kinds  of  requirements  that  Gen- 
eral Taylor  has  mentlcmed. 

So  that  we  feel  Tery  strongly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  cerUlnly,  as  of  the  present  time, 
we  do  not  have  too  much  In  the  way  of 
strategic  weapons  In  our  arsenals.  There 
may  come  a  time  when  enough  Is  enough. 
Every  year  I  have  been  here  we  have  a  dis- 
cussion between  those  who  feel  that  we  are 
adding  too  many  weapons  and  those  who  feel 
we  are  not  adding  enough.  You  will  find 
many  of  the  military  and  members  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  who  think  that  the 
weapons  we  are  now  providing  are  not  suf- 
ficient for  our  own  security.  So.  I  cannot 
overstate  our  belief  that  the  presently  pro- 
gramed strategic  forces  that  are  In  this 
budget,  approved  by  the  President  and  en- 
dorsed unanimoxisly  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  cannot  be  safely  reduced  without  en- 
dangering the  security  of  the  United  States 
Lzrm  coviaa  aix  ditense  paiPAaATioNs 
Senator  RuasBix.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  did  not 
understand  that  this  proposal  was  limited 
to  the  nuclear  power  of  the  United  States. 
The  letter  I  have  here  which  was  sent  to  me 
with  a  copy  to  all  members  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  and  all  members 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
goes  much  further  than  that.    It  says: 

"Procurement  of  equipment  and  missiles 
for  Army,  proposed  1964  budget  $3.2  bllUon: 
possible  budget  reduction  gl  to  $3  billion. 
"Procurement  of  aircraft  and  missiles  for 
the  Navy,  proposed  in  the  budget  $3  billion: 
possible  budget  reduction,  $3  to  $3  bUUon. 
"Shipbuilding  and  conversion,  Navy,  pro- 
I>oeed  budget  $2.3  billion;  proposed  reduction 
•1  to  $2  billion." 

Reading  further  in  the  letter,  he  practically 
wipes  out  the  research  and  development 
funds.  He  mentions  one  item,  with  which 
I  am  somewhat  in  accord:  this  military  as- 
sistance program.  But  the  remainder  of 
his  letter  Is  not  limited  to  the  nuclear  strik- 
ing power  of  the  country;  It  goes,  I  think. 
to  every  phase,  conventional  warfare  as  well 
as  nuclear.  Certainly  "Shipbuilding  and 
conversion.  Navy,"  is  not  all  devoted  to  nu- 
clear delivery;  nor  Is  all  of  the  Navy's  air- 
craft procurement  limited  to  nuclear  delivery 
systems. 

Mr.  GiLPATmic.  That  is  correct.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  to  the  extent  that  the  theory  is 
attempted  to  be  applied  to  more  than  strate- 
gic weapons,  it  has  even  less  basis  in  fact, 
if  that  were  possible,  because  whatever  may 
be  the  extent  of  oiu:  technological  and  nu- 
clear weapon  superiority  in  the  areas  of 
strategic  weapons,  when  it  cwnes  to  conven- 
tional and  limited  war  forces  we  certainly 
do  not  enjoy  any  superior  margin.  We 
would,  at  our  peril,  reduce  our  "less  than 
general  war"  forces  In  other  words,  our  gen- 
eral-purpose forces. 

DIVEBSION  OF  SOMX  rtTNDS  POSSIBLE 

Senator  Rtrssrxx.  Tou  think,  then,  that  It 
would  not  be  possible  to  divert  $5  billion 
from  the  armed  services  budget  to  civilian 
programs  at  home  and  throughout  the  world 
without  impairing  the  military  capacity  of 
this  covmtry  to  the  extent  that  we  would  not 
be  fully  assured  as  to  our  secxirlty. 

Mr.  OiLPAT«ic.  I  have  no  question  whatso- 
ever about  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  This  testimony  deals 
with  the  amendment  before  the  Senate 
today.  It  deacribes  what  it  called  over- 
kill. It  shows  the  impossibility  of  any 
?roup,  however  able  it  may  be,  such  as 
the  group  of  professors  from  Columbia 
University,  assaying  all  the  imponder- 
ables accurately  and  determining  what 
is  overkill.  I  submit  this  testimony 
from  the  hearings  of  the  committee  for 


tiose  who  are  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject and  who  are  tempted  by  the  siren 
song  of  defending  our  $600  billion  coun- 
try with  a  25-cent  Military  Establish- 
nient. 

That  is  like  leaving  a  great  many  val- 
i»ble  jewels  around,  saying.  "What  of  it? 
The  thieves  will  not  take  these  jewels 
because  we  might  take  their  jewels  one 
of  these  days." 

This  is  a  gamble  which  I  regret  seeing 
i^rged  so  consistently  on  the  people  of 
this  country,  because  it  tells  the  people 
What  they  naturally  like  to  hear.  A  man 
likes  to  believe  that  he  can  get  something 
for  nothing.  That  is  human  nature.  A 
man  likes  to  believe  that  he  can  get  a 
bargain  in  his  Defense  Establishment, 
through  constant  reiteration,  this  move- 
riient  will  gain  strength.  I  see  in  it  a 
great  danger  for  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try. 

I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  this  subject 
at  any  length.  I  do  not  believe  the  Sen- 
ate in  its  present  mood  is  likely  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment.  I  hope  we  are  not 
now  starting  a  movement  toward  uni- 
kiteral  disarmament,  which  will  even- 
tually sweep  us  over  the  cliff  and  down 
iinto  the  chasm  that  other  countries  have 
lound,  to  their  destruction,  when  they 
irere  tempted  to  take  a  gamble  on  the 
ineans  of  self-preservation. 

That  is  the  first  law  of  nature.    When 

Ire  inoculate  ourselves  with  some  kind 
f  serum  which  causes  us  to  abandon 
he  law  of  self-preservation  and  the 
ineans  of  self-preservation,  there  will  in- 
deed be  a  threat  to  the  existence  of  all 
We  hold  dear. 

:    Mr.    GOLDWATER.     Mr.    President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  will  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator in  a  moment. 

'    Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  South 

Dakota  quoted  me   correctly  when   he 

taid  that  I  feared  and  apprehended  that 

•ny  nuclear  war  would  proliferate  and 

hat    it    might,    and    probably    would, 

pread  into  a  war  of  extermination. 

I  think  that  will  certainly  be  true  un- 
less we  have  a  superiority  of  nuclear 
(weapons  that  will  prohibit  the  Soviets 
jfrom  moving  in  that  direction  and  cause 
them  to  hold  the  reins  on  the  Chinese 
Communists. 

But  I  do  want  to  say  that  I  have  not 
yet  bought  the  idea  of  "better  Red  than 
dead."  If  we  are  to  have  a  war  of  ex- 
termination, I  hope  and  pray  that  we 
will  have  the  weapons  that  will  make  the 
extermination  of  our  enemy  certain  and 
that  such  seeds  as  are  left  to  start 
humanity  again  will  be  American  seed. 
We  cannot  be  sure  of  that  if  we  embark 
on  a  program  of  disarmament  at  the 
present  time.         

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
'  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  merely  wanted 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia, 
if  he  will  allow  me  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  subject. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
the  floor.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Because  I  am 
very  worried  about  the  trend  that  has 
taken  place  in  this  country  towards  com- 
placency. 


This  amendment  is  directed  at  pro- 
curement and  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

While  all  of  us  in  the  Congress  would 
like  to  see  the  budgets  reduced  and  bal- 
anced. I  do  not  think  we  should  balance 
them  in  favor  of  weaker  Armed  Forces. 
I  have  read  the  speech  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  on 
"overkill,"  and  I  cannot  find  myself  in 
agreement  with  it.  In  fact.  I  see  in  this 
attitude,  with  all  due  respect  to  my 
friend  from  South  Dakota,  a  danger  in 
that  it  might  spread.  What  is  "over- 
kill?" We  might  have  2  million  .30-cali- 
ber  bullets  in  one  rifle  and  our  enemy 
might  have  15  .30-caliber  bullets  in  50 
rifles.  I  would  place  my  money  on  the 
man  with  the  50  rtflles. 

It  Is  true  that  we  have  a  great  abun- 
dance of  nuclear  weapons  today  of  all 
sizes  and  for  all  uses,  but  I  submit  that 
if  we  do  not  appropriate  funds  to  develop 
new  vehicles  and  new  warheads  for  use 
when  needed,  If  we  do  not  appropriate 
money  to  develop  weapons  and  to  carry 
weapons  of  any  nature  to  the  enemy 
when  they  are  needed,  we  are  in  effect 
engaging  in  unilateral  disarmament. 

I  may  remind  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  we  are  already  tending  in  this  di- 
rection. I  would  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  most  important  of  the  3 -part 
program  of  disarmament  offered  on  No- 
vember 26.  1961.  was  that  at  the  end  of 
3  years  the  United  States  would  have 
decreased  her  inventories  of  vehicles 
capable  of  carrying  nuclear  weapons. 

We  are  seeing  efforts  to  have  our 
B-47  fleet  phased  out  so  at  the  latest  it 
will  not  be  in  existence  beyond  1968.  If 
we  engage  in  what  has  been  discussed 
time  and  time  again;  namely,  the  exer- 
cise of  destroying  B-47's  in  exchange  for 
the  Soviet  Union's  destroying  their 
Badgers,  our  fleet  might  last  untQ  the 
latter  part  of  1968. 

While  we  have  a  very  adequate  fleet 
of  B-52's  at  the  present  time,  there  are 
no  replacements.  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  there  is  not  one  manned 
bomber  being  made  in  any  factory,  nor 
is  there  any  manned  bomber  on  the 
drafting  boards  or  in  the  planning  stages 
of  any  company  in  this  country. 

If  we  recognize  a  reasonable  leadtime 
as  being,  at  the  very  least.  7  years,  if  we 
decided  to  have  any  tomorrow  it  would 
be  1970  before  we  could  expect  any  "add 
on"  to  the  manned  boml)er  fleet. 

If  It  is  true,  as  Secretary  McNamara 
has  said,  that  75  percent  of  the  nuclear 
striking  power  of  the  free  world  is  car- 
ried in  the  bomb  bays  of  our  Strategic 
Air  Command  planes — and  I  have  seen 
flgures  that  show  90  percent  of  it  rests 
in  those  bomb  bays — and  if  we  are  de- 
priving ourselves  of  manned  bombers 
capable  of  carrying  this  weaponry  to  the 
enemies,  simple  arithmetic  will  show 
that  sometime  in  the  1970's  our  massive 
strength  carried  by  our  SAC  planes  and 
in  our  silos  will  have  been  reduced  to 
something  like  25  to  30  percent  of  the 
force  we  now  have. 

I  merely  wanted  to  call  that  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues,  because  I  think 
It  is  very,  very  serious. 

I  hope  the  rumors  I  hear  that  the  De- 
fense Department  has  asked  for  Air 
Force  specifications  for  a  manned  bom- 
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ber  system  is  true  and  that  we  will  have, 
sometime  in  October  or  early  November 
the  specifications. 

I  think  it  is  of  such  an  important  na- 
ture that  we  indicate  to  the  Nation  the 
feeling  of  this  body  on  an  amendment 
like  this  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  amendment.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suf- 
ficient second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.       

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  request? 

Did  the  Chair  rule  that  there  was  not 
a  sufficient  second?       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
was  not. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Let  us  give  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
now  a  suflQcient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  RUSSELL.  I  have  yielded  the 
floor. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  join  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
in  his  opposition  to  this  amendment. 
During  the  consideration  of  the  limited 
test  ban  treaty,  many  people  who  con- 
tacted me  were  very  seriously  concerned 
that  the  ratification  of  that  treaty  might 
be  a  first  step  down  the  road  toward  uni- 
lateral disarmament. 

I  see  in  this  proposed  amendment  a 
move  exactly  along  that  line.  When  we 
talk  about  a  reduction  of  10  percent  in 
our  overall  military  appropriation  re- 
quests across  the  board,  we  are  talking 
about,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  move  toward  imilateral  dis- 
armament. 

We  might  have  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  authorization  or  appropriation 
for  a  small  part  of  this  military  bill. 
Many  of  us  have  differences  in  that  re- 
spect. But  to  talk  in  terms  of  this  mag- 
nitude can  mean  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  unilateral  step  toward  disarma- 
ment. 

This  bill  has  been  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  authorization,  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  military  programs, 
by  the  respective  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  In  addition.  It  has 
been  reviewed  again  from  the  standpoint 
of  appropriations  by  the  Appropriations 
Committees  resjwnslble  in  both  bodies. 
Adjustments  In  it  have  been  made  by 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  both 
from  the  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion standpoints.  So  we  finally  have  be- 
fore us  a  bill  not  too  different  as  con- 
sidered by  those  respective  bodies,  and 
as  to  which  many  persons  of  great  learn- 
ing in  this  area,  many  persons  who  have 
given  considerable  study  to  the  matter, 
have  resolved  their  differences  to  very 
small  degrees,  indeed. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
for  us  at  this  time  to  establish  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  public  that  we  are 
starting  down  the  road  toward  unilateral 


disarmament,  and  we  may  be  getting 
ourselves  into  a  position  where  we  do  not 
enjoy  the  military  superiority  we  enjoy 
today. 

I  respectfully  request  all  my  colleagues 
to  Join  with  the  distinguished  floor  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  and  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  [Mr.  Rtrs- 
SELL],  in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  for  himself  and  other 
Senators.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL  (when  his  name  was  called) . 
On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson!. 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "nay."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
a  long-range  understanding  with  the 
majority  leader,  that  where  we  differ  on 
an  issue  I  give  him  a  pair  when  he  is 
absent,  and  he  gives  me  a  pair  when  I 
am  absent.  Unfortunately,  or  fortunate- 
ly, I  vote  "nay."  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  also  vote  "nay."  There- 
fore I  am  distressed  by  the  fact  that  I 
cannot  get  the  majority  leader  on  record 
by  giving  him  a  pair. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  like  to  do 
this,  but  this  is  the  first  timi  that  I  have 
ever  heard  a  Senator  explain  his  vote 
during  a  yea  and  nay  vote. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  was  ohly  taking 
poetic  liberty  in  the  name  of  ouKbeloved 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  wish  we  aU  dwjld 
do  that;  then  there  would  never  be  a  yea 
and  nay  vote. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  would  not  object. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
[Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark  1,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fxjlbright],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hmc- 
PHREY],  the  Senator  from  Wsishlngton 
[Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mahstiild],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCar- 
thy], the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  MiTCALr],  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  MoRSB],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Syiongton],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Walters ].  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Yoxwc]  are  ab- 
sent on  ofBdal  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  BuRSicx],  the  Senator  from 


Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI,  the  Senator  from 
Ixnilslana  [Mr.  Ellenvkr],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.e'HoLLANo],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Jackson],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy],  ttie  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  Mbtcalf],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington], 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Walters]   would  each  vote  "nay." 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska] 
is  absent  on  official  business  and,  if  pres- 
ent and  voting,  would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  Is  detained  on  official  business, 
and,  If  present  and  voting,  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  2, 
nays  74,  as  follows: 

[No.  noLeg-l 
YEAS— 2 


McOovern 

Randolph 
NAYS— 74 

Aiken 

Pong 

Mundt 

Allott 

Qoldwater 

Muskle 

Anderson 

Gore 

Neuberger 

Rartlett 

Oruenlng 

Pastore 

Bayb 

Hart 

Pearenn 

Beau 

H&rtke 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Proxmlre 

Bible 

Hlckcnlooper 

Ribicoff 

BoKSS 

HIU 

Robertson 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Russell 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javlts 

SaltonfiUIl 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Scott 

Carlson 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Simpson 

Caae 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Smathers 

Church 

Keating 

Smith 

Oooper 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Stennis 

Curtis 

Long,  La. 

Talmadge 

Dlrksen 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Domlnick 

McNamara 

WUllams,  N  J 

Douglas 

Mechem 

Williams,  Del. 

Eastland 

Miller 

Yar  borough 

Etfmondson 

Monroney 

Tonng,  N.  Dsk 

Brvln 

Mom 

NOT  VOTING— 24 

Burdick 

Humphrey 

Metcalf 

Byrd,  V*. 

Jaekaon 

Morse 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Morton 

Blender 

Long.  Mo. 

Nelson 

Engle 

Magnuson 

Pen 

Pulbrii^t 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Holland 

McCarthy 

Walters 

Hruska 

McOee 

Toung.  (Xxlo 

So  Mr.  McGovkrn's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  199,  and  ask 
that  it  be  read.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Lbgislatzve  Clkrk.  On  page  22. 
lines  6  and  7,  it  Is  pr(HX)9ed  to  strike  out 
"$3,483,376,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of '$3,423,376,000". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  amendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield.  wit2x>ut  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  PROXMIRB.  Mr.  PresKlent.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rortda.  pro- 
vided I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 
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1£r.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  propound  a  unanimous- 
consent  request.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  debate  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Paoxmma]  be  limited  to  20  min- 
utes, the  time  to  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Wiaconsin  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  [Mr.  Russsll  1 . 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  ordi- 
narily, I  would  be  glad  to  agree  to  such 
a  request;  but  I  have  been  advised  that 
two  Senators  desire  some  time  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  have  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  stated 
that  he  would  like  to  have  5  minutes. 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church] 
has  asked  for  5  minutes.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  wants  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  will  amend  the 
request  so  as  to  provide  30  minutes  on 
the  amendment,  15  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  are  as 
youthful,  vigorous,  and  strong  as  is  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  assume 
they  can  use  the  time  to  better  advan- 
tage than  can  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. So  I  am  willing  to  agree  to 
the  request. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  yield  some  of  my  time, 

too.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous -consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Florida  that 
the  time  on  the  amendment  be  limited 
to  30  minutes,  15  minutes  to  a  side? 

The  Chair  he'ars  none,  and  the  agree- 
ment is  entered. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  yield  himself? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  myself  7 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
reduce  the  bill  by  $60  million.  It  would 
do  so  by  reducing  the  funds  for  the  mo- 
bile medium  range  ballistic  missile.  The 
House  allowed  $43,100,000.  The  Senate 
committee  recwnmended  $103,100,000. 

My  amendment  is  moderate.  It 
would  restore  the  funds  to  the  amount 
allowed  by  the  House. 

This  missile  was  designed  primarily  for 
oversea  use.  It  is  a  medium-range  mis- 
sile, having  a  range  of  2,000  miles. 
Obviously,  In  the  continental  United 
States,  there  would  be  no  use  for  this 
missile.  Our  targets  for  this  missile  are 
not  2.000  miles  away. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the 
missile,  as  stated  in  the  testimony,  is 
that  It  would  be  used  primarily  by  NATO 
countries  in  Europe.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  it  is  to  be  used  by  NATO  coun- 
tries, they  should  pay  for  it  They  can 
afford  to  pay  for  it.  The  income  of 
European  countries  has  improved 
greatly. 

A  number  of  Senators  have  made  the 
point  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in  com- 
mittee, and  elsewhere,  that  we  should 
sell  military  equipment  to  European 
oountries,  rather  than  give  it  to  them. 

Also,  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  the  re- 
search    process.     European     countries 
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should  be  persuaded  to  make  their  con- 
tributions to  the  development  of  weapons 
designed  primarily  for  their  use. 

Furthei-more.  there  is  no  indication 
t^iat  the  NATO  countries  want  this 
i^issUe.  I  propose  that  before  we  spend 
this  huge  amount  of  money,  we  have 
some  kind  of  evidence — and,  I  believe, 
l^ard  evidence — of  negotiated  agreements 
erf  some  kind.  So  far  as  Asia  is  con- 
$med,  there  are  other  areas  where  this 
equipment  might  be  used.  The  road  and 
nail  systems  in  Asia  are  poor.  This 
Weapon  at  best  has  a  feeble  potential, 
jiarticularly  in  view  of  the  alternatives. 

'  It  is  a  fact  that  we  now  have  mobile 
missiles.  One  is  the  Armys  Pershing. 
v|rhich  has  a  range  of  400  miles.  It  has 
been  tested;  and  it  has  heen  deployed; 
and  it  is  an  effective  weapon  and  an  ac- 
qurate  missile.  Another  is  the  Polaris, 
Which  of  course  is  one  of  the  finest  we 
have,  with  a  range  of  2,500  miles;  and  it 
oan  be  fired  accurately  at  ranges  of  2,000 
miles  or  1.500  miles.  It  is  a  good  mobile 
ijiissile.  It  can  be  used  very  effectively 
l^y  oiu-  allies,  and  of  course  they  under- 
stand this  missile,  and  they  know  that  it 
has  been  proven. 

Mr.  President,  after  the  House  cut 
tjhese  funds  to  $43  million,  the  adminis- 
fration  did  not — I  emphasize  that  it  did 
Dot — request  restoration.  They  thought 
that  they  could  live  with  it. 
I  wish  to  quote  what  Under  Secretary 

if  Defense  Gilpatric  had  to  say  about 

■•  In  our  formal  reclama  we  indicated  we 
Would  try  to  manage  with  this  reduction  al- 
though It  would  require  that  we  concentrate 
Our  effort*  for  the  time  being  principally  on 
the  pacing  elements  of  this  system;  namely, 
the  guidance  and  command  and  control 
components.  The  amoimi  remaining  In  the 
House  bill  for  the  MMRBM  will  be  sufficient 
io  carry  out  that  phase  of  the  work  and  to 
(ontlnue  general  studies  of  the  entire 
iystem. 

I  This  is  all  the  administration,  it  seems, 
intends  to  do  or  intended  to  do.  It  is 
true  that  both  the  distinguished  chair- 
hian  of  the  committee  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
received  from  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  letters  indicating  that  the  De- 
partment will  not  reprogram  these  funds, 
bnd  that  if  it  uses  them,  they  will  be 
used  for  this  specific  purpose — for  the 
mobile  missile.  At  the  same  time,  from 
the  letter  from  Secretary  McNamara,  it 
is  also  clear  that  there  Is  no  likelihood  or 
certainty  that  the  funds  will  be  spent  at 
all.    He  answered  in  this  way: 

I  would  like  to  assure  you  that  if  the  $100 
million  Is  restored  to  this  program,  it  will 
not  be  reprogramed  to  other  activities.  An 
early  Indication  of  likely  congressional  action 
Is  required  In  order  that  we  can  determine 
whether  we  should  continue  the  long  lead- 
time  developments  as  currently  planned  or 
initiate  phase  II  development. 

What  this  means  is  that  Defense  has 
not  made  up  its  mind ;  they  do  not  know 
whether  they  want  to  use  it  or  not. 
When  we  read  the  Secretary's  letter  In 
response  to  the  request  of  the  distin- 
guished chairmain  of  the  subcommittee, 
I  submit  that  by  reading  between  the 
lines  we  find  that  they  have  no  present 
intention  of  spending  this  money. 

To  summarize  briefly,  this  amendment 
proposes  a  moderate  cutback  of  $60  mil- 


lion to  the  House  item  level.  The  House, 
after  extensive  testimony,  found  that  this 
was  as  far  as  it  should  go. 

The  Department  of  Etefense  has  not 
requested  that  the  larger  amount  be  re- 
stored, substitutes  are  available;  $43  mil- 
lion is  still  left  for  development;  and,  in 
the  words  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  this  will  be  sufficient  to  carry  out 
the  phases  of  the  work  on  guidance,  and 
also  to  continue  general  studies  of  the 
entii-e  system. 

I  submit  that  on  the  basis  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  this 
amendment  makes  sense.  It  calls  for  a 
specific,  precise,  and  moderate  cutback  to 
the  amount  the  House  voted. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
conshi  was  talking  about  what  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  had  to  say.  Will  he 
tell  us  whether  any  Information  with  re- 
gard to  this  matter  v/as  received  from  the 
Secretary-  of  the  Air  Force  or  any  of  the 
Air  Force  people? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Oh.  yes;  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  Including  the  Air  Force 
Chief,  want  this  money;  they  want  the 
restoration  made.  There  was  no  Indica- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  however,  or  by  other  civilian 
Secretaries,  that  they  take  that  position. 
But  It  Is  evident  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  want  this  money.  Tliey  were  very 
definite  and  specific  in  discussing  It.  and 
said  that  they  would  use  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  So  they  would  favor 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  would  they? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
would  oppose  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  note  that  the  PreiJ- 
dents  budget  was  substantially  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  the  House  voted  for 
this  item. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Can  the  Senator  tell  us 
how  the  amount  voted  by  the  House,  the 
aunount  voted  by  the  Senate  committee, 
and  the  Senator's  own  amendment  on 
this  particular  matter,  compares  with 
the  figure  in  the  President's  budget? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  President's 
budget  in  this  area  was  $143,100,000. 
The  House  cut  it  $100  million,  down  to 
$43  million.  The  Senate  restored  $60 
million  of  the  $100  miUion,  and  thus 
brought  it  up  to  $103  million.  So  the 
position  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee is  to  some  extent,  between  the  ad- 
ministration amount  and  the  House 
amount.  My  amendment  would  cut  back 
to  the  amount  which  was  voted  by  the 
House.  - 

Mr.  MILLER.  Will  the  Senator  tell 
us  whether  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
objected  to  the  cut  which  was  by  the 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  did.  indeed,  object  to  it.  They 
wanted  a  restoration  of  the  $100  million 
figure. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Are  they  satisfied  with 
the  figure  arrived  at  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee on  this  Item;  or  does  the  Senator 
know  about  that? 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  presume  that  they  want  the  restoration 
made.  Of  course  they  would  be  much 
happier  with  the  amount  the  Senate 
committee  voted  than  with  the  amount 
I  propose,  although  It  Is  my  vmderstand- 
ing  that  the  Department  of  Defense  ci- 
vilian head  said  he  would  be  able  to  live 
with  the  amount  the  House  voted. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
quote  to  the  distingiilshed  Senator  from 
Iowa  and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  from  page  1617  of  the  hearings 
l)efore  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  on  the  defense 
appropriations  for  1964^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  7 
minutes  available  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  have  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  briefly  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  need  only  30 
seconds. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  Is  recog- 
nized for  1  minute. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Georgia;  he  is  very  gen- 
erous. 

I  now  read  from  the  hearings : 

If  the  $100  million  reduction  Is  now  re- 
stored, it  will  make  possible  the  availability 
of  an  operational  MMRBM  as  planned.  If 
the  Senate  confirms  the  reduction,  it  will 
mean  the  loes  of  approximately  13  to  18 
months  In  the  ultimate  operational  readiness 
even  if  next  year  the  decision  Is  taken  to 
proceed  with  the  development  of  missile. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
nothing  complicated  or  involved  about 
this  matter.  The  original  figure  for  the 
development  of  a  new  weapon  was  $143 
millioa  The  House  cut  it  back  to  $43 
million,  and  decided  to  devote  the  en- 
tire amovmt  to  the  guidance-and-control 
feature  of  the  weapon.  The  Department 
of  Defense  did  not  reclaim  It;  but  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  in  his  testimony  before  the 
committee,  stated  that  the  Joint  Chiefs 
were  more  interested  in  this  item  than 
in  almost  any  other  item  included  in 
the  bill.  He  made  a  very  strong  case  for 
it.  The  committee,  after  considerable 
discussion,  decided  to  restore  $60  million. 
The  reason  why  we  restored  the  $60  mil- 
lion, instead  of  $100  million,  was  that  so 
much  of  the  fiscal  year  would  have 
elapsed  before  work  on  this  entirely  new 
weapon  could  be  started,  that  we  con- 
cluded that  they  could  not  possibly  spend 
the  $143  million  which  would  be  avail- 
able on  a  12-month  basis,  and  that  on  a 
9-month  basis  approximately  $100  mil- 
lion would  be  all  they  would  need. 

I  believe  this  is  a  desirable  weapon. 
We  had  best  be  looking  for  new  weap- 
ons, now  that  we  have  abandoned  our 
manned  aircraft.  So  I  hope  the  com- 
mittee's action  will  be  sustained. 


Mr.  MOSS.   Mr.  President- 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
in  the  admonition  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  who  also  is 
chairman  of  this  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee subcommittee,  that  the  Senate 
should  continue  its  efforts  to  supply 
adequate  funds  for  our  country's  Defense 
Establishment. 

Today  the  Senate  approved  the  limit- 
ed test  ban  treaty — for  which  I  voted — 
in  an  effort  to  make  a  start  toward  find- 
ing a  way  to  lessen  the  tensions  that 
exist  in  the  world.  But  at  the  same  time, 
I  would  hate  to  see  the  Senate  begin  on 
that  the  same  day,  to  decrease  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  military  forces,  by  reduc- 
ing their  appropriations. 

Throughout  this  session  of  Congress, 
Senators  have  engaged  in  much  debate 
on  this  very  question. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  ProxmhieI  has  outlined  the 
sequence  of  events.  He  has  pointed  out 
that  the  House  voted  a  $100  million  cut 
in  the  amoimt  requested  for  the  mobile 
medium-range  ballistic  missile. 

When  the  bill  came  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  testified  there.  General 
Taylor  said: 

MMRBM    REDUCTION 

A  third  Item  upon  wlilch  I  should  like  to 
comment  Is  the  reduction  of  $100  mlUlon  in 
the  fiscal  year  1964  budget  from  the  research 
and  development  program  of  the  mobile  me- 
dium range  ballistic  missile  (MMRBM).  As 
a  result  of  thU  reduction,  only  $43  million 
win  remain  for  commitment  in  fiscal  year 
1964,  a  sum  which  will  be  applied  to  guid- 
ance, command,  and  control.  If  the  $100 
million  reduction  Is  now  restored.  It  will 
make  possible  the  availability  of  an  opera- 
tional MMRBM  as  planned.  If  the  Senate 
confirms  the  reduction.  It  will  mean  the  loss 
of  approximately  12  to  18  months  In  the 
ultimate  operational  readiness  even  If  next 
year  the  decision  Is  taken  to  proceed  with 
the  development  of  missile. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  since  1960  have 
consistently  supported  the  military  require- 
ment for  a  missile  system  with  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  MMRBM.  The  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  In  Europe  has  supported 
the  need  for  this  weapon  for  NATO  forces, 
while  the  U.S.  Commander  In  Chief,  Europe, 
the  U.S.  Commander  In  Chief  Pacific,  and 
the  U.S.  Commander  In  Chief  Alaska  have 
supported  It  for  U.S.  forces  worldwide.  As 
recently  as  May  21,  1963,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  reaffirmed  their  findings  and  recom- 
mended continuation  of  the  MMRBM  de- 
velopment program. 

ATTnxrDE  AT  NATO  ALLIES 

Our  NATO  allies  are  intensely  Interested 
In  our  treatment  of  this  program.  Por  sev- 
eral years,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  expressed 
views  of  SACEUR,  a  dlstinguUhed  U.S.  offi- 
cer, they  have  come  to  regard  an  MMRBM  as 
essential  to  replace  obsolescent  aircraft  and 
missiles  now  assigned  to  the  attack  of  tar- 
gets of  prime  Interest  to  NATO.  The  pro- 
posed reduction  of  R.  &  D.  funds  In  support 
of  this  missile  will  be  regarded  with  appre- 
hension and  will  be  interpreted  by  some  as 
an  Indication  of  our  reduced  concern  for  the 
requirements  of  the  defense  of  the  NATO 
area.  I  hope  that  this  committee  wm  re- 
view this  Item  of  the  budget  In  the  light  of 
Its  national  and  International  Importance. 


On  that  basis  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  restored  not  the  $100 
mlUlon,  but  60  percent  of  that  amount — 
enough  to  continue  the  development  of 
the  missile.  If  the  amount  of  the  cut 
Is  restored  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in 
accordance  with  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  the  only  addi- 
tional research  and  development  work 
that  will  be  done  will  be  in  the  field  of 
guidance,  command,  and  control.  Noth- 
ing further  will  be  done  on  propulsion. 
Nothing  further  will  be  done  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  vehicle  in  which  the 
weapon  would  be  carried.  So  we  would 
be  at  a  standstill  for  a  period  of  12  to  18 
months,  or  at  least  that  much  time  would 
be  added  to  the  final  development  of  the 
missile. 

We  are  speaking  of  a  medium  missile. 
It  is  one  that  will  cover  a  range  of  from 
1,000  to  2,000  miles.  But  it  is  a  pin- 
point missile.  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
memorandum  pointing  out  the  need  for 
an  MMRBM  because  of  the  improved 
.accuracy  that  is  associated  with  the 
MMRBM.  The  memorandum,  which  I 
shall  not  take  the  time  to  read  in  full, 
points  out  that  the  Polaris  is  a  good  mis- 
sile, but  that  it  does  not  have  anywhere 
near  the  accuracy  that  the  MMRBM 
would  have;  and  neither  would  our  fixed 
missile,  the  Minuteman,  that  we  have  in 
silos.  Therefore,  It  would  ha^e  large 
areas  of  payloads. 

The  missile  is  a  pinpoint  missile.  The 
Pershing  has  a  range  of  only  200  to  400 

miles.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
5  minutes  yielded  to  the  Senator  have 
expired. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  have 
an  additional  minute? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  not 
unless  the  Senator  from  Idaho  will  yield 
some  of  his  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  4  min- 
utes will  be  adequate  for  me. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  an  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
wish  to  sum  up  by  pointing  out  the 
compelling  statement  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  Hayden]. 
He  pointed  to  the  same  things  that  I 
have  been  trying  to  point  to.  I  suggest 
that  we  must  continue  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  missile  which  our  military 
leaders  say  is  essential  to  provide  an 
adequate  defense  for  our  country,  for 
our  forces  worldwide,  and  one  that  may 
be  useful  also  to  our  NATO  Allies.  I 
think  it  would  be  very  shortsighted,  par- 
ticularly in  respect  to  the  MMRBM,  to 
start  cutting  down  oiu*  military  forces 
now. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church]. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Georgia.  First,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  jurUor  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  for  the  very  per- 
suasive case  he  has  made  against  the 
pending  amendment.  The  weapon  with 
which  we  are  here  concerned,  the  mobile 
medium  range  ballistic  missile,  is  de- 
signed to  play  such  a  critical  role  in  the 
overall  defense  strategy  of  the  country 
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thAt  we  ought  to  take  pain*  to  see  that 
sufflcient  money  ia  fumiahed  in  this  bill 
to  get  on  with  the  speedy  development 
ol  the  weapon. 

The  dlstingiiished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  ProxmimJ  has  conceded  that 
the  Secretary  oX  Defense  has  said  that, 
if  it  should  develop  that  any  part  of  the 
money  that  the  committee  is  providing 
is  not  needed,  it  will  not  be  spent.  So 
there  Is  no  possibility  of  wasted  money. 

All  that  I  am  arguing  for  today  is 
sufficient  money  to  get  on  with  Uie 
speedy  and  orderly  developmentr^  of  this 
critical  weapon.  > 

Why  is  the  weapon  critical? 

The  debate  on  the  historic  treaty 
which  wa»  approved  earlier  today  has 
indicated  why  this  weapon  is  critical. 
Again  and  again,  it  was  pointed  up  in 
the  debate  that  we  must,  at  all  costs, 
maintain  the  capacity  of  our  deterrent 
force  to  retaliate,  in  the  event  of  a  first 
strike  against  us.  If  we  fail  to  do  so. 
then  we  deny  our  deterrent  the  attribute 
of  credibility,  and  we  invite  attack.  So 
the  capacity  to  retaliate  is  essential  if 
the  deterrent  theory  is  to  work. 

This  weapon,  owing  to  its  mobility,  is 
designed  to  escape  and  survive  a  first 
strike  against  us.  It  is  the  same  kind 
of  mobility  that  makes  the  Polaris  sub- 
marine BO  Important.  The  mobile 
mediimi  range  ballistic  missile  will  sup- 
plement the  Polaris  submarine.  It  will 
add  to  the  mobility  that  is  available  to 
our  retaliatory  forces,  and  thus  to  our 
retaliatory  capacity  to  survive  a  first 
attack  upon  us.  Therefore,  this  is  a  most 
critical  weapon.  As  the  disting\iished 
Senator  from  Utah  has  said.  It  would  add 
movement  and  dimension  to  our  deter- 
rent forces  and  to  their  capacity  to  sur- 
vive a  first  strike  against  us.  if  that  were 
ever  to  occur.  It  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  a  needed  weapon  for  the  NATO 
alliance.  It  is  of  interest,  not  alone  to 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
but  also  to  otir  NATO  allies. 

For  these  reasMis,  the  committee  is 
to  be  commended  for  providing  sufficient 
funds  to  get  on  with  the  prompt  devel- 
opment and  perfection  of  this  important 
addition  to  the  deterrent  forces  of  the 
United  States.  I  hope  the  committee  will 
be  upheld.  No  risk  Is  assumed  by  sus- 
taining the  position  that  the  committee 
has  taken.  Definite  risk  Is  assumed  If 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  adopted.  I,  therefore, 
urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNTS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
entire  missile  program  I  have  been 
greatly  impressed  with  the  Idea  of  a 
mobile  missile.  The  missile  about  which 
we  are  now  speaking  is  such  a  weapon. 
We  imderstood  that  the  Minuteman 
would  be  a  mobile  missile,  but  that  idea 
was  abandoned.  The  MMRBM  is  a  mo- 
bile missile  for  use  on  land  or  sea.  It 
could  be  discharged  from  a  barge,  a  ship, 
or  the  ground. 

The  weapon  is  now  In  research  and 
development.     The  amount  involved  Is 


relatively  smaQ  and  Is  pledged  to  the 
use  stated,  and  that  use  alone.  It  will 
go  for  research  and  development.  The 
subject  of  depk>ym«\t  and  use  will  come 
UP  later. 

General  Taylor  said: 

IX  tbla  weapon  pan«  out  according  to 
tpeciacaUoiu.  it  wUl  be  the  most  efflcient 
»nd  the  moat  economical  weapon  to  use 
•igalnBt  many  Important  targets  worldwide. 

I  It  would  not  be  limited  to  NATO  or  to 
the  United  States,  but  could  be  used  any- 
where in  the  world  we  might  wish  to  use 
It.  It  is  not  an  intercontinental  ballis- 
Lc  missile,  but  one  which  is  shifty,  quick, 
EJid  thought  to  be  accurate.  Of  all  the 
missiles  we  have,  this  to  my  mind  has 
one  of  the  finest  potentials,  at  a  less  cost 
than  any  of  the  others  we  have  devel- 
oped to  this  stage. 

For  research  and  development,  when 
!the  money  is  pledged  to  this  use  and 
this  use  only,  we  should  not  be  niggardly. 
but  should  move  forward  and  allow  the 
^unds  the  committee  has  provided  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  testimony  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Air  Force,  and  also 
Ithe  Secretary  of  Defense, 

I  thank  the  Senator  again  for  yielding 

tome.  ,  ,_, 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Mr.  President.  I  yield 

such  time  as  remains  to  the  committee 

to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 

[Mr.  GaxTENiNG].  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  and  applaud  the  point 
made  by  the  able  and  ever  alert  junior 
Senator  from  Utah.  This  morning  the 
Senate  ratified  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  by  a  vote  of  80  to  19.  I  was  among 
those  Senators  who  voted  for  the  treaty, 
as  was  the  Senator  from  Utah.  We  did 
that  in  the  hope  that  we  could  stop  some 
radioactive  fallout  which  presents  the 
gravest  danger  to  the  health  of  future 

I  generations  and  in  the  hope  we  might 
light  some  small  candle  for  peace 
throughout  the  world.  We  did  that,  be- 
lieving it  was  worth  taking  the  other  risks 
which  were  amply  discussed  in  the  Sen- 
ate debates. 

A  number  of  very  knowledgeable  Sen- 
ators voted  against  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty.  They  did  so  for  the  excellent 
reason  that  they  feared  the  treaty  would 
weaken  our  defenses.  They  had  a  feel- 
ing also,  for  which  I  agree  there  is  much 
justification,  that  with  the  signing,  there 

j  might  be  among  us  what  is  known  as 
euphoria;  a  sense  of  confident  well-being 
and  happy  sense  of  secuiity.  and  that 
many  people  would  become  optimistic 
and  say,  "Peace  is  in  sight;  we  can  afford 
to  diminish  oxir  defenses."  That  was  one 
of  the  fears  that  motivated  our  col- 
leagues who  voted  against  the  test  ban 

Therefore,  I  feel,  as  does  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Utah,  that  it  would  be  an  un- 
fortunate mistake  if,  on  the  veiT  same 
day  that  we  took  a  fine  step  in  one  di- 
rection, in  the  direction  of  difninished 
tensions,  we  likewise  started  to  weaken 
our  defenses,  especially  with  regard  to 
a  weapon  as  useful  as  the  mobile  missile 
would  be.     I  might  add   that  such  a 


weapon  would  be  of  great  value  in  Alas- 
ka, where  we  have  no  missiles,  and  are,  in 
my  judgment,  which  is  shared  by  my  col- 
league. Senator  BAaxLEXT,  and  by  Gover- 
nor Eagan.  inadequately  defended, 
though  we  are  within  naked  eye  view  of 
the  Russian  police  state.  This  particular 
type  of  missile— the  MMRBM— would  be 
most  useful  on  our  few  highways  and  on 
oiir  lone  railway.  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  amendment  will  be  rejected  and  that 
the  committee  action  will  be  sustained. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  said 
that  we  should  not  limit  or  dismantle 
our  defenses.  I  could  not  agree  more 
fully.  That  is  why  I  voted  against  the 
preceding  amendment.  I  thought  it 
called  for  a  cut  which  was  debatable. 

This  amendment  of  mine  calls  for  a 
cut  which  Is  precise,  definite,  and  lim- 
ited, which  would  affect  only  one  weapon, 
a  weapon  for  which  the  Defense  De- 
partment itself  has  indicated  $43  mil- 
lion— which  the  amendment  would  per- 
mit—is adequate  to  carry  out  the  phase 
of  their  work  involving  guidance  and  to 
continue  general  studies  of  the  entire 
system. 

Unfortunately  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington] 
could  not  be  present,  because  he  had  to 
go  to  his  State.  He  told  me  before  he 
left  that  he  wished  he  could  be  present 
to  support  my  amendment. 

No  other  Senator   speaks  with  more 
authority  on  the  subject  of  the  Air  Force 
than  does  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
No  other  Senator  has  greater  patriot- 
ism or  a  finer  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  effective  defense.    The  Senator 
from  Missouri  led  the  criticism  of  this 
item  in  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
There  was  no  vote  on  it.  but  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  was  critical  of  this  par- 
ticular appropriation  item.    As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  said,  we  cannot  have 
everything;  we  cannot  afford  everything. 
The  Senator  from  Missouri,  a  former 
great  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  pointed 
out  quite  properly,  that  we  already  have 
mobUe  missUes.    We  have  mobile  mis- 
siles   which    have   been    tried,    proved, 
deployed,  and  accepted.     Since  we  have 
mobile  missiles  which  will  do  the  job— 
and  the  Polaris  missile  can  do  every- 
thing   this    mobile    missile    will    do — it 
seems  to  me  that  to  spend  an  additional 
$60  million  now  makes  no  sense,  particu- 
larly since  the  amendment  would  permit 
$43  million  to  be  available  to  the  De- 
fense Department  to  continue,  as  they 
say,  general  studies  of  the  effectiveness 
of  this  particular  kind  of  missile. 

Mr.   President,  I  yield  back  the   re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  used  or  yielded  back.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  PROXMIRE  1.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  first  name  is  called.  I  wish  to  re- 
quest Senators,  after  they  vote,  to  re- 
main in  the  Chamber.  If  another 
amendment  is  not  offered.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  take  a  yea  and  nay  vote  on 
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the  question  of  passage  of  the  bill.  That 
question  has  been  raised  by  the  con- 
ferees from  the  other  body  a  time  or  two 
in  dealing  with  these  measures.  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  Senators  would  remain 
in  the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH  <when  his  name  was  called > . 
On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Nelson  1.  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay." 
Therefore  I  withhold  my  vote. 
The  roUcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  PELL  (after  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"yea."  Therefore  I  withdraw  my  vote. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuRDicxl.  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]. 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Jackson],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy ],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel- 
lan],  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr, 
Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGbe].  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington], 
and  the  Senator  from  Louislania  [Mr. 
Ellender]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
CsJifornia  [Mr.  Engle],  is  absent  be- 
caHise  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [M|^  Burdick],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]. 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoxince  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  is 
absent  on  official  business  and,  if  present 
and  voting,  would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
M<KtTOM]  is  detained  on  official  business, 
and  if  present  and  voting,  would  vote 
"nay." 


The  result  was   announced — yeas   5, 

nays  72,  as  follows: 

(No.  171  Leg] 

YEAS — 6 

Proxmlre  Williams,  Del. 

Randolph 

NAYS— 72 


Douglas 
McCJovem 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bto^lett 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dtrksen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Edmondson 

Ervln 


Bayh 

Burdick 

Clark 

Ellender 

Engle 

Pulbrlght 

Holland 

Hruska 


Pong 

Goldwater 

Gore 

Omening 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

HUl 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Keating 

Kuchel 

Lauscbe 

Ix>ng.  La. 

Magnuson 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Mechem 

Miller 

Monroney 


Mose 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Rlbicoff 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smatbers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Walters 

WUllams.  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young.  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING — 23 


Humphrey 

Jackson 

Kennedy 

Long,  Mo. 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 


Metcalf 

Morse 

Morton 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pell 

Symington 


So  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  waa 
rejected. 

DCTENSE    CONTRACTS 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President,  a  mat- 
ter of  deep  concern  to  New  York  State 
over  the  last  3  years  has  been  the  con- 
tinuing decline  in  the  share  of  defense 
work  received.  In  1963  New  York  re- 
ceived only  9.9  percent  of  total  defense 
work,  or  $2.5  billion.  That  is  a  drop  of 
$119  million  or  nearly  a  whole  percentage 
point  from  last  year's  figure  of  10.7  per- 
cent. Nearly  one-third  of  New  York's 
contribution  is  in  the  field  of  aircraft 
manufacture,  and  Long  Island  can  take 
credit  for  a  good  share  of  that.  One- 
quarter  of  the  total  is  In  the  area  of 
electronics.  In  fact,  New  York  leads  the 
Nation  in  its  contribution  to  electronics 
in  national  defense. 

Nevertheless  for  the  State  as  a  whole 
New  York's  share  of  defense  work  has 
fallen  from  11.5  percent  in  1958  to  less 
than  10  percent  this  last  year.  While  we 
were  losing  work  a  number  of  other 
States  have  been  shooting  ahead.  These 
include  Arkansas,  with  an  increase  of 
165  percent;  Mississippi,  with  an  increase 
of  133  percent;  Florida,  with  an  increase 
of  109  percent;  Virginia,  with  an  in- 
crease of  102  percent;  and  Louisiana, 
with  an  increase  of  72  percent. 

These  figures  make  me  wonder  whether 
the  Defense  Department  is  not  taking 
advantage  of  lower  wages,  fewer  fringe 
benefits,  and  the  lack  of  strong  organiza- 
tions of  the  workers  in  many  of  these 
areas  to  transfer  a  part  of  its  workload — 
to  the  detriment  of  those  New  York  firms 
and  unions  which  try  to  provide  a  decent 
living  for  their  employees  and  members 
but  find  themselves  hard  put  to  meet 
the  competition  of  low-paid  labor  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

Very  disturbing  to  me  in  the  overall 
picture,  is  the  reduced  number  of  con- 
tracts for  engineering  and  research  and 


development  work  for  New  York  State 
in  the  period  for  1958  to  1963.  In  fiscal 
year  1958,  New  York  received  14  percent 
of  total  research  and  development  type 
contracts  compared  with  36.7  percent 
for  California.  In  fiscal  year  1962,  New 
York  received  only  10.9  percent  while 
California  received  39.9  percent. 

In  other  words,  California's  share  went 
up  by  3  percentage  points,  while  New 
York's  percentage  share  went  down  by 
the  same  amount.  These  statistics  give 
California  a  4-to-l  edge  over  New  York 
in  defense-oriented  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  I  for  one  simply  cannot 
believe  that  this  refiects  a  difference  in 
brainpower.  Instead,  I  fear  it  Is  a  dif- 
ference in  readiness  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  look  to  California  for  re- 
search work  without  making  any  par- 
ticular effort  to  bring  the  rest  of  the 
country  in.  The  latest  Defense  Depart- 
ment report  does  not  provide  specific  fig- 
ures as  to  the  extent  of  competitive  pro- 
curement now  as  compared  to  previous 
years.  But  competitive  procurement  hsis 
always  been  exceptionally  low  in  the 
field  of  research  and  development.  For 
this  reason,  I  feel  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment should  make  a  particular  effort  to 
insure  that  the  research  ajid  develop- 
ment work  which  would  lead  to  future 
contracts  is  not  concentrated  to  such  an 
extravagent  and  unhealthy  degree  in  a 
single  State. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  work  in  areas  of  substantial  un- 
employment. New  York  has  seen  sub- 
stantially little  improvement  over  the 
last  fiscal  year.  Of  the  two  major  areas 
of  imemplosmient,  Buffalo  and  Utica- 
Rome,  Buffalo's  share  has  increased  by 
nearly  20  percent.  Utica-Rome's  share 
has  declined  from  $75  million  to  $29 
million.  Of  the  serious  unemployment 
pockets,  only  Gloversville,  Ogdensburg- 
Massena-Malone,  and  Plattsburgh,  have 
seen  substantial  increases.  The  effect 
of  the  preference  program  has  also  been 
extremely  spotty,  with  increases  in  one 
area  entirely  offset  by  decreases  else- 
where. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  defense 
contractors  have  Informed  me  that  there 
is  more  and  more  evidence  of  the  use  of 
depressed  area  set-Gisldes  as  a  loophole. 
A  firm  which  wants  defense  work  may 
buy  an  obsolete  facility  in  a  depressed 
area,  force  most  of  its  own  employees  to 
move,  and  then  clsdm  a  preference. 
Where  skilled  work  is  required,  there  is 
very  little  possibility  of  hiring  needed 
local  personnel  in  a  depressed  area  and 
the  principal  result  is  a  serious  hardship 
upon  the  employees. 

We  have  written  specific  language  into 
the  area  redevelopment  bill  to  prevent 
pirating  of  industry.  In  order  to  insure 
that  the  same  kind,  of  thing  does  not 
happen  and  that  old  firms  simply  do  not 
relocate  themselves  and  their  work  in 
another  area  In  order  to  get  contracts,  it 
may  very  shortly  be  necessary  to  put 
some  of  the  same  kind  of  restrictions  into 
Defense  Department  activities.  I  am 
strongly  in  favor  of  increased  work  for 
depressed  areas,  but  not  If  It  means  sim- 
ply moving  existing  plants  and  personnel 
from  one  place  to  another  in  order  to 
qualify  for  more  work. 
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In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  very  large 
amounts  appropriated  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Etefenae  and  the  tremendous  im- 
pact that  deXenae  work  baa  on  many 
areaa  of  the  country  make  it  necessary 
for  the  Congress  to  scrutinize  this  aspect 
of  procurement  very  carefully,  to  insure 
that  procurement  policies  remain  fair 
and  equal  for  all  legitimate  defense  con- 
tractors.         ^. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
bill  la  open  to  further  amendment. 

II  there  be  no  fvuther  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
groasment  of  the  Senate  amendments 
and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  tune. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  information  that  the  Senator  from 
Oeorgia  tMr.  Rrssuxl  would  hke  to 
have  a  yea-and-nay  vote.  Therefore  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  The 
derk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr  SMATHERS.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuRDiCKl.  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clakk],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrichtI.  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Hollamd],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphriy], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Jackson],  the  Senator  from  Masachu- 
setta  [Mr.  KinnkdyL  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  LoKCl,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  MansfiildI,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthyI.  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land], the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClmxak],  the  Senator  from  Wyom- 
ing [Mr.  McGek],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalt],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nilson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mrs.  NruBtRGiR],  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton! are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Encus]  Is  absent, 
due  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  aforenamed  Senators 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN".  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hrxjska]  is 
absent  on  official  business  and.  If  present 
and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  is  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness, and.  if  present,  and  voting,  would 
vote  "yea." 

Also,  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KucHix]  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  YoxtngI  are  detained 
on  official  business,  and  if  present  and 
voting,  they  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeaa  77, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 
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BenneU 
Bible 
Boggs 
Brewster 
Byrd.  Va. 
Byrd,  W.  Va. 
Cannon 
Carlson 
Case 
Church 
Cooper 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dlrksen 
Dodd 
Domlnlck 
Douglas 
Edmondson 
El  lender 
Ervln 
iFong 
i  Ooldwater 
Gore 
Oruenlng 


Hftrt 

Hartke 

Bayden 

Htckenlooper 

HUl 

Inouye 

Javlt* 

Johnston 

Jordan.  NC. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Keating 

Lauscho 
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Morton 
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Symington 
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TEAS— 77 

Bartlett  BeaU 


Burdlck  Jackson 

Clark  Kennedy 

Eastland  Kuchel 

Engle  Long,  Mo. 

Fulbrlght  Mansfield 

Holland  McCarthy 

Hruska  McClellan 

Humphrey  McGee 

So  the  bUl  (H.R.  7179)  was  passed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  thereon 
with  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Brewster  in  the 
chair)  appointed  Mr.  Rttssell,  Mr.  Hay- 
den.  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  El- 
lender.  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall. Mr.  YotTNG  of  North  Dakota, 
and  Mrs.  Smith  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1964 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  476,  HJl. 
6754. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
6754)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1964.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Approprlatlbns  with  amend- 
ments.   

ECONOMIC  BASIS  FOR  TAX  CUT 
HIGHLY  QUESTIONABLE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
a  long  time,  now.  a  number  of  us  in  Con- 
gress have  questioned  the  thesis  so 
w^idely  advanced  that  the  economy  has 
slowed  down  in  its  economic  growth. 
This  arg\iment  has  been  advanced  in  or- 
der to  justify  many  different  types  of 
administrative  and  legislative  actions. 
It  is,  of  course,  the  underlying  justifica- 


tion for  the  present  tax  reduction  bill 
now  before  the  House. 

Recently  an  excellent  article  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin 
challenging  this  thesis  of  a  slowdown  in 
U.S.  economic  growth.  The  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  August  1963  issue 
of  the  Bulletin,  was  written  by  Clayton 
Oehman.  a  member  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve staff.  In  my  opinion,  he  does  an 
excellent  job  of  indicating  the  statistical 
refutation  for  the  argument  of  retarded 
growth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  xmanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  and  sm  editorial 
published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
September  19.  1963,  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin, 
Augxist  1963] 

MXASURING  AND    AnaLTZIMO  ECONOMIC 

Growth 
(By  Clayton  Gehman) 
Economic  reports  both  here  and  abroad 
hare  often  Indicated  that  the  U.S.  economy 
has  been  growing  at  a  slower  rate  in  recent 
years.  This  "slowdown"  has  been  reflected 
In  many  proposals  to  modify  Government 
economic  policies. 

Several  developments  contributed  to  the 
belief  that  a  slowdown  did  occur.  First, 
there  was  the  fact  that  the  business  ex- 
pansion In  1958-60  was  relatively  brief — 
with  the  role  of  the  steel  strike  and  Its  re- 
percussions on  both  the  expansion  and  the 
subsequent  decline  In  activity  hard  to 
assess.  Second,  was  the  leveling  off  In  in- 
dustrial production  In  the  second  half  of 
1962  and  the  fact  that  unemployment  in- 
creased again  only  18  months  after  the  early 
1961  low  p>olnt  In  production. 

How  well  alternative  standards  and  meas- 
urements of  economic  activity  support  the 
widely  held  view  oC  a  slowdown  In  the  U.S. 
growth  rate  is  the  concern  of  this  paper. 
Several  ooocluslons  have  emerged  from  this 
examination.  (1)  Growth  in  U.S.  economic 
activity  in  recent  years  has  been  close  to 
longtime  rates.  (2)  Increased  productive 
efficiency  In  the  use  of  labor  and  materials 
has  been  achieved.  (3)  As  »  resxilt,  there 
has  been  more  unemployment  and  less  de- 
mand for  materials  than  there  would  have 
been  otherwise. 

In  considering  postwar  trends  in  growth 
in  the  United  States  one  must  determine 
whether  In  fact  there  has  been  a  persistent 
slowdown  and  how  much  of  an  acceleration 
In  growth  should  be  sought  to  attain  the 
desired  rate  of  resource  use.  The  latter 
evaluation  Involves  many  broad  economic 
judgments,  standards  of  performance,  and 
questions  of  taste  that  are  outside  the  scope 
of  this  paper.  However,  a  review  of  the  evi- 
dence usually  presented  to  demonstrate  that 
there  has  been  a  slowdown  In  growth  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  problems  involved 
In  stimulating  growth. 

This  article  considers  first  the  basis  of  the 
growth  rate  calculaUoiis  for  particular  time 
periods  and  components  of  the  econMny  that 
have  been  used  by  various  analysts.  These 
calculations  are  examined  In  the  light  of 
probable  biases  In  the  price  series  available 
to  deflate  expenditure  data.  Allowance  for 
such  biases — parUcularly  those  introduced 
by  technological  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  capital  goods— may  lead  to  dif- 
ferences in  measurement.  And  related  to 
this  are  the  special  problems  of  measuring 
some  types  of  rapidly  growing  Investment, 
such  as  commercial  equipment.  Finally, 
changes  in  output  and  producUvlty  indi- 
cated by  Federal  Reserve  Industrial  produc- 
tion Indexes  are  presented,  and  some  of  these 
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axe  compared  with  changes  based  on  broadly 
similar  components  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  gross  national  product  data  In 
constant  dollars. 

BSCENT  CTCLICAI,  SHIFTS 

A  review  of  the  behavior  of  U.S.  growth 
trends  for  the  whole  jx^twar  period  makes 
It  clear  that  there  was  a  decided  Interruption 
In  Industrial  and  total  economic  expansion 
during  1966-68.  But  since  then  expansion 
has  been  resumed  at  a  rate  about  In  line 
with  earlier  average  long-run  trends. 

Several  major  shifts,  of  a  nonrecurring 
nature,  in  the  general  economic  situation 
before  and  during  the  1958  recession  con- 
tributed to  the  extended  Interruption. 
There  was,  in  1955-66,  a  reemergence  erf  in- 
flation accompanied  by  speculative  activities; 
later  the  Inflationary  spiral  terminated. 
These  had  varying  Impacts  on  business  and 
consumer  attitudes  and  on  buying  trends. 
Concurrently,  there  was  a  pronounced  shift 
in  the  general  demand -supply  situation 
in  world  markets  and  a  sharp  drop  In  de- 
mands for  U.S.  merchandise  experts,  which 
had  been  temporarily  boosted  by  the  Suea 
crisis. 

Since  then  the  interruption  has  been  more 
tlyin  made  up  In  some  production  sectors 
such  as  consumer  goods,  but  not  for  some 
kinds  of  private  Investment.  And  Federal 
defense  spending  has  been  rising,  but  not  so 
rapidly  aa  It  did  during  the  Korean  war  in 
1950-53.  Although  the  rate  of  industrial 
expansion  has  recovered  since  the  begin- 
ning of  1959.  the  economy  has  been  left 
with  larger  margins  of  unutilized  plant  and 
labor  resources.  The  larger  margin  of  un- 
utilized resources  has  helped  to  forestall 
general  Inflationary  tendencies  and  encour- 
aged conditions  favorable  to  sustainable  ex- 
pansion In  pwTXluctlon. 

The  rapidity  of  the  Indtistrtal  expansions 
of  1958-60  and  1961-62  has  not  been  gen- 
erally appreciated,  partly  because  of  the 
failure  of  unemployment  to  decline  to  earlier 
levels.  Nor  has  It  been  sufficiently  recog- 
nized that  such  rapid  expansions  could  not 
be  expected  to  go  on  Indefinitely  without 
output  leveling  off  or  declining  for  a  time  as 
,  Imbalances  in  output — Inventory  relations — 
both  short  run  and  structural — were  cor- 
rected. 

Even  at  the  1961  low  point,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Index  of  industrial  production  was 
18  percent  above  the  cyclical  low  reached 
about  3  years  earlier.  And  by  mid-1962  the 
index  was  already  15  percent  above  the 
first  quarter  of  1961  and  9  percent  above 
the  advanced  level  prevailing  2  years  earlier. 
The  Increase  in  total  indxistrlal  production 
during  the  first  half  of  1962  occurred  despite 
a  cutback  in  steel  output  of  about  one- 
fourth  from  the  peak  reached  early  in  the 
year.  Mainly  because  of  inventory  readjust- 
ments, total  production  showed  no  net 
change  In  the  second  half.  It  was  also  held 
*  down  at  the  year-end  by  severe  weather  and 
extended  strikes.  In  the  first  half  of  this 
year  it  rose  by  5  percent. 

Part  of  the  recent  rise  refiected  accumula- 
tion ot  Inventories  because  of  fears  of  a  steel 
strike.  But  since  late  1961  there  has  been 
a  strong  demand  for  autos  and  a  broad 
expansion  in  purchases  of  other  consimier 
goods.  Retair  sales  of  nonautomotlve  goods 
Increased  by  12  percent  in  the  18  months 
ending  in  March,  during  a  period  when 
niany  analysts  were  questioning  the  strength 
of  consumer  demands  for  goods  other  than 
autos.  In  constant  dollars  the  expansion  in 
nonautomotlve  retail  sales  wag  the  largest 
since  the  Korean  war  period. 

The  November  1963  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission -Commerce  survey  of 
business  investment  anticipated  a  leveling 
•  off  after  the  third  quarter  of  last  year  and 
then  some  decline  In  purchases  of  plant  and 
equipment  early  this  year.  Exports  and  total 
sales  of  equipment  were  interrupted  by 
major  dock  strikes  in  October  and  Decem- 
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ber-January.  Present  business  investment 
plans  for  the  rest  of  1963.  however,  and  the 
renewed  expansion  in  manufacturers'  orders 
and  shipments  of  machinery  and  other  goods 
since  January  now  indicate  that  the  earlier 
leveling  off  was  an  extended  pause  in  pro- 
duction during  a  period  of  general  expan- 
sion. Growth  In  final  takings  of  goods  has 
continued  over  the  whole  period  with  some 
brief  interruptions. 

GROUNDS  FOB  BXLJX7  IN  SLOWDOWN 

The  statistical  approach  used  to  Indicate 
a  slowdown  has  usually  taken  1953  or  some 
later  date  as  the  dividing  point  for  measur- 
ing trends  In  U.S.  economic  developments. 
In  some  recent  comparisons  the  year  1957  has 
been  taken  as  the  dividing  point  to  contrast 
the  average  rates  of  expansion  In  employ- 
ment and  expenditures  In  1947-57  with  the 
period  from  the  beginning  of  1957  through 
1961  or  1962. 

It  should  be  noted  here,  however,  that  the 
expansion  during  the  1947-57  period  reflected 
some  unusual  conditions.  Growth  then  was 
more  rapid  than  In  most  earlier  periods  back 
to  1900  and  more  rapid — espxeclally  In  the 
Korean  period,  1950-53 — t3|an  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  contlnife.  For  the  whole 
period  from  1962  back  to  1899  the  average 
rate  of  growth  In  Industrial  production  was 
about  4  percent  per  year. 

To  begin  with  1947  rather  than  the  end 
of  World  War  n,  16  months  earlier,  Increases 
the  differences  In  growth  rates  between  the 
two  postwar  periods  If  the  deflated  final  ex- 
penditure series  of  gross  national  prodxict  Is 
used;  these  are  the  data  generally  cited  as 
evidence  of  stagnation  since  1957.  But  this 
Is  not  true  If  Industrial  production  data  are 
used.  Apparently  one  of  the  reasons  that 
the  constant  dollar  GNP  series  did  not  rise 
from  1946  to  1947  was  that  Federal  price 
controls  were  lifted  In  1946.  and  it  was  dlfll- 
cult  to  measure  the  actual  amount  of  price 
rises  by  the  Indexes  available  to  deflate  the 
expenditure  series. 

A  dividing  point  of  1957  provides  an  aver- 
age growth  rate  of  3  percent  per  aimum 
from  1957  to  1962  in  the  total  constant 
doUar  GNP.  In  contrast  to  3.8  percent  over 
the  previous  decade.^  However,  the  termi- 
nal years  chosen  for  these  comparisons  of 
rates  of  change  are  important,  even  If  least 
squares  trends  are  used,  partly  because  cal- 
culations of  growth  rates  are  Influenced  by 
the  effect  of  cyclical  fluctuations  In  the  data. 
Thus.  It  makes  considerable  difference  in  the 
calculated  changes  whether  1957.  1958.  or 
1959  Is  \ised  as  either  the  ending  or  begin- 
ning year,  and  whether  the  final  date  is  1961 
or  1962,  or  if  there  Is  an  allowance  for  de- 
velc^unents  in  1963. 

Chart  2  [not  printed  in  Record]  shows 
that  If  one  starts  with  1959  and  compares 
increases  in  either  GNP  or  industrial  pro- 
duction over  the  next  3  years,  the  rate  of 
expansion  In  each  has  been  at  least  as  rapid 
as  In  similar  business  expansions  starting 
with  1946  or  1955.  This  holds  true  even 
though  the  latest  period  Includes  the  1960- 
61  recession. 

Analyses  of  the  U.S.  slowdown  since  1957 
often  attribute  the  slackening  to  a  slower 
growth  In  the  production  of  goods  than  In 
the  earlier  p>o£twar  period,  because  then 
backlogs  of  demand  and  holdings  of  liquid 
assets  were  regarded  as  strongly  stimulating 
output  of  most  consimier  and  capital  goods. 

In  one  such  reoent  comparison  made  by 
the  Manpower  Report  of  the  President,  new 
GNP  annual  data  by  industry  of  origin  were 
combined  to  show  that  growth  in  the  total 
of  the  goods- producing  industries  of  the 
economy  declined  from  3.4  percent  in  1947-57 


to  1.5  percent  In  1957-61.'  The  1957-58  pe- 
riod, however.  Is  part  of  the  1955-58  cycle, 
and  the  whole  1957-61  Interval  provides  ques- 
tionable terminal  years  because  It  begins 
with  a  year  that  Includes  the  crest  of  an 
expansion  and  ends  with  a  year  that  in- 
cludes the  low  of  a  recession.  The  results 
are  quite  different  If  data  for  1962  and  an 
estimate  for  1963  are  Included. 

MAMTTTACTUKINO  AND  aXU^TTD  ACnTTTIES 

The  Manpower  Report  observed  that  pro- 
duction in  the  manufacturing  sector  "grew 
at  a  rate  of  3iJ  percent  annually  between  1947 
and  1957,  somewhat  below  the  rate  of  growth 
of  total  output."  This  rate  for  manufactur- 
ing was  based  on  the  new  industry  gross 
product  data  compiled  by  the  Office  of  Busi- 
ness Econcxnlcs  and  shown  In  chart  3.'  These 
data  were  also  used  In  the  report  as  a  basis 
for  noting  that  "In  the  more  recent  years 
1957-61,  the  rate  of  increase  dropped  sharply 
to  1.9  percent,  lagging  even  more  behind  the 
growth  in  the  total  economy.- 

The  manufacturing  component  of  the  in- 
dustrial production  index,  however,  rose  at 
a  2.1  percent  rate  (compounded,  using  termi- 
nal years)  over  the  1957-61  period.  Then  it 
increased  by  8.2  percent  from  1961  to  1962. 
For  the  whole  1957-62  period  the  rate  was 
3.3  percent.  For  1947-67,  using  terminal 
years,  the  rate  was  4.3  percent,  in  contrast 
to  the  3.6  percent  figure  cited  above  for 
manufacturing  in  the  gross  product  series. 

The  two  output  measures  differ  most  In 
level  after  1955.  For  the  period  1947-64  the 
difference  would  be  only  about  1  percent  if 
weights  for  1954,  which  are  used  in  the  gross 
product  measure,  were  also  used  in  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Index.  The  Federal  Reserve  In- 
dex vises  1947  weights  for  the  1947-52  period, 
and  these  are  linked  to  series  with  1957 
weights  In  January  1953.  It  is  believed  that 
such  a  weighting  system  is  more  appropriate 
than  a  single  weight  year  for  the  whole  poet- 
war  period,  which  has  seen  substantial  shifts 
In  price  relationships. 

Since  the  gross  product  measure  excludes 
intermediate  purchases  by  manufacturers, 
Its  smaller  rise  than  the  Federal  Reserve  In- 
dex seems  to  be  Inconsistent  with  evidence 


I  These  figures  are  compounded  rates  using 
terminal  years  as  calculated  from  the  re- 
vised GNP  data  published  in  July  1963. 
the  corresix)ndlng  least  squares  rates  are  S  J 
and  4. 


'  See  Manpower  Report  of  the  President, 
March  11.  1963.  On  pp.  82-88  of  that  re- 
port agriculture,  contract  construction,  man- 
ufacturing, and  mining  Industries  are  clas- 
sified as  "goods-producing"  sectors.  It  is 
pointed  out  there  that  the  total  economy  rose 
at  a  rate  o<  2.9  percent  from  1967  to  1962. 
compared  with  2J  percent  from  1967  to 
1961. 

•  The  results  were  published  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  "Svirvey  of  Current 
Business,"  October  1962.  In  these  OBE  series 
for  gross  product  originating  tn  manufac- 
turing and  15  other  major  industry  sectora. 
the  basic  annual  data,  in  current  dollats, 
were  derived  from  previously  published  na- 
tional Income  and  product  figures.  For  the 
manufacturing  sector,  gross  product  in  con- 
stant dollars  was  calculated  by  use  of  spe- 
cially develc^Md  net  output  deflatcn  for  the 
years  1947  through  1958.  These  deflators 
were  obtained  by  converting  censxis  value  at 
output  data  for  standard  industrial  classifi- 
cation four -digit  industries  to  1964  dollars 
by  means  of  special  price  series  based  on 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  price  Indexes. 
From  these  were  subtracted  the  cost  of  ma- 
terials consumed,  converted  to  1964  dollars 
by  means  of  other  special  BLS  price  series. 

The  resulting  value  added  In  constant  dol- 
lars was  aggregated  to  the  two-dlgtt  level  and 
divided  Into  value  added  In  current  dollars  to 
yield  the  net  output  deflators.  These  de- 
flators were  then  applied  to  the  gross  product 
figures  for  manufacturing.  For  the  yean 
1960-61.  the  dau  were  carried  forward  by  uss 
of  changes  In  the  BLS  Index  for  gross  prod- 
uct in  manufacturing,  as  noted  tn  a  dsscrtp- 
tlTs  pamphlet  published  by  the  DBS,  "GKP 
by  Major  Industries,"  p.  12. 
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tries  in  recent  years.  For  the  utility  sector 
from  other  sources  of  greater  efficiency  In 
the  use  of  materials  by  stane  major  lnd\is- 
aione— «nd  here  per  unit  cost  and  receipts 
data  are  reasonably  trustworthy— the  OBE 
net  output  index  shows  about  a  5  percent 
greater  rise  from  1947  to  I960  than  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  utUlty  Index  based  on  gross  out- 
put series.  In  the  mining  sector,  where  the 
OBE  used  the  Federal  Reserve  physical  vol- 
ume series  with  national  Income  weights,  the 
results  are  similar  to  the  published  Federal 
Reserve  annual  Index  for  mining. 

For  manufacturing.  It  Is  dear  that  the 
deflated  gross  product  results  are  more  de- 
pendent on  the  accuracy  and  the  appro- 
priateness of  available  wholesale  price  In- 
dexes than  the  Federal  Reserve  production 
index,  which  maJies  greater  use  of  physical 
volume  measures. 

Also  on  the  basis  of  these  OBE  daU,  the 
Manpower  Report  observed  that  gross  prod- 
uct In  the  servtce-oonnected  Indiistrles — 
which  In  Its  classification  includes  trade. 
transportaUon.  and  utilities— «rew  at  a  rate 
of  3.1  percent  In  the  19S7-61  period.  This 
was  noted  to  be  a  lower  rate  than  earlier,  but 
not  so  much  lower  as  the  rate  of  growth  in 
the  goods-producing  area  cited  above. 

This  classification  of  utilities  as  services 
may  be  questioned.  For  some  time  interna- 
tional standards  have  appropriately  provided 
that  residential  utility  series  be  classified 
as  goods  rather  than  services  in  the  national 
income  accounts  and  that  total  Industry 
output  of  utlUtles  l>e  combined  with  manu- 
facturing and  mining  In  industrial  produc- 
tion Indexes. 

The  pracUce  followed  In  the  Manpower 
Report  of  excluding  commodity  transporta- 
tion and  the  wholesaling  and  retaUlng  of 
goods  from  calculations  of  the  goods-pro- 
ducing sectors  of  the  economy  is  even  more 
Important.  In  calcvUatlng  final  expendl- 
txires  for  the  gross  product  series,  goods  are 
not  measured  ctirrently,  except  for  Inven- 
tories until  they  are  sold  to  final  users. 
But  to  attribute  the  slowdown  In  economic 
growth  mainly  to  a  less  rapid  rate  of  In- 
crease in  final  demands  for  goods  while  at 
the  same  time  excluding  from  the  calculation 
the  output  of  the  utilities  and  the  activities 
involved  In  the  distribution  of  goods  con- 
fuses the  measTorement  problem. 


ourroT  OF  majoe  p«ooucts 
Analysis  of  growth  in  manufacturing  and 
Other  industries  Is  facilitated  by  an  exami- 
nation of  daU  on  output  of  major  products 
as  shown  by  the  ONP  series  and  the  produc- 
Uon  Indexes.  Changes  in  the  regularly  pub- 
lished total  ONP  In  constant  dollars  can  be 
compared  In  a  summary  fashion  by  using 
a  three-way  split  of  final  expendltiires  for 
major  types  of  product— goods,  services,  and 
construction.  The  annual  data  beginning 
in  194«  are  shown  In  chart  4.  These  series 
have  been  published  on  a  quarterly  basis 
since  November  19«2  as  a  part  of  the  reg\ilar 
ONP  tables  In  the  Survey  of  Current  B\asl- 

ness.  . 

Services:  Growth  In  total  services.  Includ- 
ing both  consumer  and  Government  pur- 
chases as  measured  by  the  GNP  accounts. 
has  not  slackened  from  the  4  percent  rate 
prevailing  In  the  1947-57  period:  for  con- 
sumer services  alone  the  rate  has  also  been 
about  4  percent  In  recent  years.  II  an 
allowance  could  be  made  for  the  probable 
upward  bias  In  the  price  Indexes  used  to 
calculate  these  constant  dollar  figures- 
such  as  the  Indexes  on  medical  care — the 
rate  of  growth  would  be  higher. 

Some  analysts  seem  to  suggest  that  growth 
m  services  U  of  less  economic  significance 
than  growth  In  goods.  It  is  true  that  such 
growth  may  Involve  considerably  less  ex-; 
panslon  In  production  of  steel  and  other 
industrial  materials  than  does  growth  In 
final  demands  for  goods.  On  the  other  hand. 
Ml  Increase  in  services  Is  probably  a  more 


sustainable  force  In  the  economy  than  an 
expansion  in  Industrial  activity.    One  reason 
Jbr  this  is  that  services  are  seldom  acc\imu- 
teted  in  the  way  that  business  or  consumer 
ftocks  of  goods  can  be.     Some  of  the  up- 
trend  In  services   Is  solely  the  consequence 
if  an  expanding  population,  but  an  impor- 
int  segment  reflects  better  living  conditions. 
Construction :  In  contrast  to  the  continued 
ptrend  In  services,  the   GNP  data  show  a 
tiarked   downward   shift   since    1957   In   the 
tate    of    growth     In    construction    activity, 
fart  of  this  shift  reflects  the  adjustment  of 
^he    current    dollar    series    for    advances    In 
rages   and    In    prices   of    materials    without 
Uowance  for  Increases  in  the  efficiency  with 
mich  labor  and  materials  are  used.*     These 
rlce-reduclng    forces    have    probably    been 
ccentuated    in    recent    years    by    Increased 
competitive     pressures.     Consequently,     the 
fate  of   physical   construction   has  probably 
tontlnued   to  rise  faster  than  chart  4   (not 
brinted  in  the  Record)  would  Indicate. 

The  series  on  construction  activity  before 
1959  is  currently  being  revised  upward  to 
torovide  a  level  more  comparable  with  the 
data  since  that  time.  This  will  reduce  the 
growth  rate  from  that  now  shown  for  the 
iearller  postwar  years. 

j    Various  developmenU  In  the  economy  are 
B-esponsible  for  the  less  rapid  growth  in  con- 
struction in  recent  years,  especially  of  pri- 
vately    financed     nonresidential     building. 
For  example,  new  plants  for  such  Industries 
as  chemicals  and  utilities  requires  much  less 
building  per  unit  of  potential  output  than 
,used  to  be  needed.     The  growth  of  television 
broadcasting  has  reduced  the  need  to  build 
more  theaters,  and  part  of  such  growth  as 
there  has  been  in  new  motion  picture  facili- 
ties has  been  In  outdoor  theaters.     Although 
there  are  many  other  factors  Involved  in  an 
appraisal  of  such  dlfTerences.  the  expansion 
of  television  too  has  resulted  In  large  savings 
In  the  use  of  labor  and  material  resources. 
As  for  residential  construction,  new  hous- 
ing starts  and  residential  construction  activ- 
ity have  been  as  high  or  higher  since  1959 
as  they  were   in  the   previous  decade.     Al- 
though this  may  not  Involve  an  equivalent 
amount  of  total  real  output — because   the 
proportion  of   multUamlly  residential  con- 
struction has  Increased  In  the  past  several 
years — here,  too,  a  lessened  use  of  resoxirces 
presumably  has  been  achieved.    The  volxmie 
of  lumber,  furnaces,  and  other  building  com- 
ponents used  per  unit  of  residential  output 
is  considerably  less  for  the  average  apart- 
ment   than    for    the    average    single  family 
dweUlng.    There  are   also  savings  in   street, 
water  line,  and  other  supporting  construc- 
tion activity.  ,  ^»™  . 

Goods:  The  goods  component  of  GNF  is 
larger  than  construction  and  services  com- 
bined, so  that  trends  In  this  segment  weigh 
heavily  In  any  analysis  of  growth  trends. 
Any  underestimate  of  growth  for  this  seg- 
ment would  show  up  strongly  In  rates  for 
the  economy  as  a  whole. 

Growth  In  both  total  output  and  output 
of  goods  as  measvired  by  various  series  may 
differ  for  several  reasons.  The  most  Impor- 
tant of  these  are  that  the  compilation  meth- 
ods and  coverage  of  the  GNP  series  and  the 
production  Indexes  arf  different.  Conse- 
quently. It  seems  advisable  to  discuss  some 
of  these  differences— together  with  any  ad- 
Jiistments  that  are  possible— and  their  effects 
on  the  rates  of  growth  obtained. 

Type  of  measure:  There  are  a  number  of 
conceptual  and  practical  differences  between 
GNP  and  the  production  indexes.  Exact  data 
arc  not  available,  however,  to  Indicate  to 
what  extent  these  differences  average  out  In 
the    broad   results   for   the   toUl  output  of 


goods.'  Because  the  production  Indexes  are 
complied  by  a  different  approach  from  that 
used  for  the  GNP  and  because  they  permit 
more  detailed  comparisons  of  changes  by  in- 
dustry and  market  groups,  it  U  believed  that 
they  provide  \iseful  alternative  measures  of 
the  growth  in  output  of  goods. 

The  production  indexes  published  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  are  based  on  detaUed  prod- 
uct and  man-hour  series  reported  by  factory, 
mine,  and  utiUty  esUblishments.  and  the 
indexes  are  adjusted  to  census  benchmark 
data  for  1939,  1947.  and  1954.  They  have 
also  been  checked  on  a  preliminary  basis 
against  the  comprehensive  1968  Census  of 
Manufactures  and  the  Annual  Surveys  of 
other  recent  years.  Detailed  adJustmenU  to 
annual  levels  have  generally  not  bee  ■  carried 
through  fo-  the  period  since  1957.  Continu- 
ing comparisons,  however,  are  made  to  see 
whether  historical  relationships  between 
changes  In  the  total  Index  and  Its  major 
categories  remain  consistent  with  changes 
In  other  Independently  complied  data  on 
electric  power,  railroad  freight  loadings, 
manufactiu-ers"  shipments,  and  employment 
and  hours  for  part  of  Industry. 

Changes  In  the  current  GNP  series  In  con- 
stant dollars  for  personal  consumption  ex- 
penditures on  durable  and  nondurable  goods 
depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  level 
and  the  representativeness  of  the  retail  sales 
data  published  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  on  the  accuracy  and  appropri- 
ateness of  the  BLS  Consumer  Price  Indexes 
for  deflating  these  data.  The  current  dollar 
figures  for  the  consumption  series  are 
checked  against  the  detailed  Census  Annual 
Survey  of  Manufactures. 

In  addition,  changes  in  the  GNP  total 
goods  series  depend  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
available  wholesale  price  Indexes  .for  equip- 
ment, which  are  now  In  process  of  improve- 
ment: on  the  representaUveness  of  the  data 
from  SEC-Commerce  plant  and  equipment 
surveys,  which  were  last  fitted  to  benchmark 
data  for  1947;  and  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
nonresidential  construction  estimates  sub- 
tracted to  derive  the  equipment  component. 
The  GNP  goods  daU  were  fitted  to  bench- 
marks for  1939  and  1947  by  the  commodity 
flow  method  of  adding  estimated  transporta- 
tion costs,  trade  markups,  taxes,  and  adjust- 
ments for  exports,  Imports,  and  Inventory 
changes  to  census  producers'  values,  while 
some  departures  were  made  for  the  calcula- 
tion of  these  data  for  1954. 

In  appraising  the  accuracy  of  c\irrent  and 
recent  records  it  may  be  noted  that  historical 
revisions  of  both  the  GNP  and  Industrial 
production  series  have  typically  resulted  in 
raising  the  levels  of  the  flgures. 

Final  products:  Changes  in  Industrial  out- 
put of  final  products  are  more  representaUve 
of  trends  In  final  demand  than  total  Indus- 
trial production,  and  the  production  meas- 
ure for  final  products  has  been  expanding 
almost  as  fast  since  the  beginning  of   1959 
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*  These  limitations  have  been  noted  in  the 
descriptive  material  on  the  deflated  GNP 
data  as.  for  example,  on  page  10  of  the  Octo- 
ber 1952  Survey. 


•  Note,  for  example,  that  the  GNP  allocates 
17  percent  of  passenger  automobiles  to  pro- 
ducers' equipment  and  the  remainder  to  con- 
sumer expenditures,  while  the  Industrial  pro- 
duction index  classifies  all  auto  output  as 
consumer  goods:  this  subdivision,  however, 
cancels  out  In  the  goods  total.'  On  the  other 
hand,  series  for  some  products  such  as  fooa 
produced  and  consumed  on  farms  and  flow- 
ers seeds,  and  potted  plants  are  Included  in 
GNP  goods  but  not  in  industrial  production. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  analysis  series  for 
residential  gas  and  electricity,  oil  and  gas 
well  drilling,  and  construction  materials  have 
been  added  to  the  GNP  goods  total,  and  a 
serlea  for  farm  gross  product  has  been  sud- 
tracted,  to  make  the  results  more  compara- 
ble with  Industrial  production.  There  re- 
main still  the  differences  between  the  weight 
systems  and  weight  years  employed  In  tne 
two  sets  of  data. 


as  during  the  1947-67  period.  There  was 
an  acceleration  In  total  output  of  these  goods 
during  the  Korean  war  period,  mainly  be- 
cause of  defense  production.  The  chart  also 
shows  growth  In  output  of  final  products 
other  than  defense  products,  which  Is  equiv- 
alent to  the  total  for  business  equipment 
and  consumer  goods.  Growth  In  this  total 
was  Interrupted  In  1957-58,  but  by  1962  and 
early  1963  total  output  of  these  goods  was 
expanding  at  a  rat*  consistent  with  the  rate 
from  1947  to  1957.  As  noted  later,  some  of 
these  goods  were  produced  for  sale  as  defense 
products  both  before  and  after  the  Korean 
war. 

For  most  analyses  a  period  as  short  as 
that  since  the  beginning  of  1959  might  be 
too  short  to  permit  generalizations,  but  In 
this  Instance  it  seems  permissible  because 
at  the  beginning  of  that  period  industrial 
production  was  back  close  to  Its  1957  pre- 
recesslon  high.  Of  con^derable  Importance 
in  appraising  the  expaifelon  in  this  period 
will  be  developments  for  the  whole  of  1963. 
Output  of  consumer  goods  has  generally  risen 
since  last  autumn  and  business  equipment 
has  Increased  again  this  year.  Retail  sales 
of  autos  and  other  goods  have  been  running 
about  5  percent  higher  than  they  were  last 
.  year.  This  Is  likely  to  be  the  fifth  year  In 
a  row  when  Industrial  output  of  final  prod- 
,  ucts  has  expanded,  and  except  for  1961  the 
rate  has  been  4  percent  or  more. 

Consxuner  goods:  The  apparent  slowdown 
In  the  goods  sector  has  often  been  attributed 
to  the  satisfaction  by  1953,  1955.  or  1957  of 
■  the  large  consumer  demands  accumulated 
during  World  War  n  for  appliances  and  other 
durable  goods.  However,  the  course  of  out- 
put data  based  largely  on  physical  volume 
flgures  does  not  support  this  conclusion.  It 
Is  true  that  there  was  a  slowing  down  In 
total  production  of  consumer  goods  in  the 
1956-67  period  as  prices  advanced  on  a  broad 
front  following  record  levels  of  auto  sales 
and  credit  extension  In  1955.  Consumer 
.  credit  terms  had  eased  In  1954-55  when 
maturity  standards  for  new  auto  financing 
shifted  from  a  2-year  to  a  3-year  maximum. 
Some  observers  thought  that  this  shift  In 
credit  terms  was  about  the  last  possible 
«  major  stimulus  to  auto  sales  in  the  postwar 
period  and  that  the  levels  of  auto  production 
In  1955  would  not  soon  be  reached  again. 

Apart  from  the  longer  p>eriod  of  leveling  off 
and  of  decline  In  consumer  goods  output  In 
a  1956-58,  the  persistent  growth  in  this  domi- 
nant sector  of  the  economy  has  been  a  strik- 
ing feature  of  the  postwar  period,  as  chart  6 
shows.  Although  there  has  been  some  un- 
easiness about  the  slower  rate  of  expansion 
In  the  deflated  GNP  expenditure  series  for 
consim[ier  durable  goods  In  recent  jrears,  the 
Industrial  production  Indexes  for  these  goods 
do  not  show  any  persistent  slackening. 

In  the  production  indexes  published  regu- 
larly the  Indexes  for  the  home  goods  and  ap- 
parel groups  are  combined  and  are  contrast- 
ed with  separate  groups  for  automoti\"e  prod- 
ucts and  staples  for  better  analysis  c^  cyclical 
changes.  For  analysis  ot  growth,  however. 
It  Is  more  pertinent  to  use  the  combination 
of  automotive  and  home  goods  to  provide  a 
consvuner  durable  goods  total,  and  the  com- 
bination of  apparel  and  consumer  staples  to 
provide  a  nondurable  goods  total.  This  sec- 
ond category  Includes  residential  utilities. 

Although  the  rat*  of  expansion  in  ttie  In- 
dexes for  automotive  and  home  durable 
goods  has  been  far  more  irregular  than  that 
for  apparel  and  staples,  production  has  con- 
tinued to  grow  at  about  the  same  rate — 4 
percent  per  year — as  for  nondarable  goods 
and  for  the  total  Index  of  consumer  goods. 

Equipment  series:  Another  component  of 
the  goods  sector  cited  as  accounting  for  a 
major  part  of  the  retardation  In  growth  after 
1957  Is  private  Investment.  A  portion  of  the 
indicated  retardation  here  reflects  greater 
national  productive  efBcleBcy,  resulting  to  • 


small  extent  from  a  decline  In  average  busi- 
ness Inventory-sales  ratios.  K  the  economy 
can  operate  with  a  smaller  relative  growth  In 
Inventories,  less  capacity  Is  required  than 
would  otherwise  be  needed.  This  Is  a  gain 
from  the  viewpoint  of  national  efBclency, 
unless  the  resources  released  are  simply 
added  to  the  total  of  unused  resources. 

Likewise,  there  Is  a  gain  In  efficiency  if 
chemical  plants  can  be  built  In  the  South 
without  much  external  structure.  And  re- 
cently there  has  been  a  marked  shift  in 
Federal  programs  to  space  and  other  types 
of  activities  that  Involve  a  smaller  relative 
base  of  Industrial  materials  than  before.  If 
growth  In  output  of  Industrial  materials  Is 
less  because  of  these  shifts  and  because  of  a 
decline  in  material  usage  per  unit  of  output 
of  final  product,  this  is  a  gain  In  national 
efficiency  that  should  be  taken  Into  account 
In  appraising  the  net  Increase  In  the  national 
output  of  goods. 

One  reason  that  the  private  Investment 
segment  of  GNP  has  appeared  to  grow  more 
slowly  than  In  earlier  years  Is  that  the  de- 
flated expenditure  flgures  are  probably  un- 
derstated more  for  the  later  period.  The 
results  of  Intensified  research  and  competi- 
tive pressures  on  the  design  and  perform- 
ance of  capital  equipment  have  not  been 
adequately  reflected  In  the  price  Indexes  used 
to  deflate  the  expenditure  series.  This  has 
been  strikingly  Illustrated  by  the  data  for 
electric  generators  and  related  power  equip- 
ment. Also,  a  large  amount  of  new  machin- 
ery and  aerospace  equipment  has  been  de- 
veloped and  produced  that  Is  not  being  priced 
at  all  in  the  present  Indexes. 

Even  some  of  the  current  dollar  estimates 
have  been  outmoded  by  the  rapid  growth  of 
new  technology.  For  example,  over  the  past 
5  years  no  Increase  has  been  allowed  for  In 
the  GNP  investment  accounts  for  privately 
purchased  noncorporate  biislness  eqtilp- 
ment,  and  the  combined  total  for  noncor- 
porate and  nonprofit  sectors  has  risen  only 
a  few  percent  per  year.  Yet  there  has  been 
amazingly  rapid  growth  In  the  use  of  com- 
puters and  other  new  office  equipment  and 
medical  and  other  Institutional  uses  of  com- 
mercial equipment. 

In  the  industrial  production  Index,  the 
total  business  equipment  component  Is  up 
about  one-fifth  from  1957,  or  considerably 
more  than  the  Increase  shown  by  the  GNP 
series  In  constant  dollars  for  producers'  du- 
rable equipment.  The  GNP  component 
shows  such  a  small  expansion  from  1947  to 
1957 — about  1  percent  per  year — that  It  is 
hardly  meanlngf lU  to  refer  to  a  retardation  In 
growth  since  1957.  although  the  recent  level 
shown  is  only  slightly  above  the  1957  peak. 

Precise  comparisons  are  difficult  because 
of  the  conceptual  and  statistical  problems 
involved.  The  produoBTs'  equipment  com- 
ponent of  GNP  In  constant  dollars  was  ad- 
justed to  eliminate  some  of  Its  main  dif- 
ferences from  the  business  equipment  In- 
dex In  Industrial  prodiictlon.*  The  series 
are  still  not  strictly  comparable  because  the 
production   Indexes  relate    mainly    to  work 


•The  GNP  flgures  were  adjvisted  to  Include 
data  for  Federal.  State,  and  local  government 
purchases  of  nonmlUtary  equipment  and  of 
equipment  for  oil  and  gas  well  drilling,  and 
fcM-  exports  of  equipment.  Series  for  Im- 
p>orts  of  equipment,  noncorporate  business 
purchases  of  autos.  and  capital  outlays 
charged  to  current  account  have  been  ex- 
eluded.  A  test  using  gross  value  weights 
rather  than  value-added  weights  to  combine 
the  business  equipment  series  in  the  produc- 
tion index  showed  little  difference  in  results 
since  1947  except  for  a  downward  shift  of 
about  4  percent  from  early  1948  to  late  1949 
in  the  gross  value  results  as  compared  to  the 
value-added  measure.  The  adjustments  were 
developed  by  Peter  Gajewskl  of  the  Board's 
staff. 


done  rather  than  to  expenditures  for  final 
prodvicts  and  are  generally  based  on  total 
Industry  activities.  These  would  include 
some  defense  eqxilpment  output  at  plants 
that  produce  business  equipment  primarily. 
a  fact  that  accounts  for  part  of  the  rise  ^ 
the  equipment  index  at  the  time  of  the 
Korean  war. 

It  is  possible  that  the  production  indexes 
are  overstated  as  indicators  of  business-type 
equipment  produced  lor  all  buyers — public 
as  well  as  private,  foreign  as  well  as  domes- 
tic. But  comparisons  of  the  Indexes  «tth 
financial  and  other  data  suggest  that  what- 
ever the  exact  nature  of  the  differences 
shown  between  these  two  series,  the  deflated 
GNP  series,  which  Is  based  largely  on  the 
SEC-Conunerce  surveys  of  domestic  expendi- 
tures for  business  plant  and  equipment.  Is 
understated. 

Some  evidence  is  being  developed  from 
the  producers'  side  which  indicates  that  the 
current  monthly  reports  aa  nianuXacturers' 
sales  have  been  overstated  by  the  avallahle 
sample  figxires.  For  example,  the  presently 
published  figures  for  manufacturers'  sales  of 
machinery  are  expected  to  be  revised  notice- 
ably downward  for  recent  yean  as  a  result 
of  an  adjustment  now  underway  to  the  cen- 
sus annual  survey  figtires.  This  revision 
may  foreshadow  some  reduction  in  the  level 
of  the  production  Indexes  for  machinery 
unless  It  appears  that  actual  prices  have 
been  declining  rather  than  remaining  stable. 
No  final  conclusion  can  be  reached  until 
the  census  benchmarks  for  manufacturing 
production  for  1958  and  1963  are  calcxilated. 

Any  evidence  of  a  decline  In  capital-out- 
put ratios — the  relaticm  of  fixed  capital  used 
to  units  of  goods  produced — is  difficult  to 
develop  without  reliable  ertinuites  of  changes 
in  stocks  of  physical  capital.  Manufactur- 
ing output  and  capacity  have  risen  about 
one-fourth  since  1967  while  deflated  capital 
expenditures  by  manufacturers  have  re- 
mained below  earlier  levels,  but  this  Is  not 
conclusive. 

Total  nonfarm  goods:  The  Manpower  Re- 
port cited  earlier  stated  that  "In  the  esfrly 
postwar  years,  economic  activity  was  stimu- 
lated by  backlogs  of  demand  for  consumer 
and  capital  goods  resulting  from  restricted 
^jroductlon  for  nonessential  goods  during 
the  war."  These  backlogs  of  demand  doubt- 
less were  more  of  a  fact  than  the  ONP  out- 
put flgures  Indicate  for  the  early  postwar 
period,  since  there  was  little  net  Increase 
over  the  4  years  from  1946  to  early  1950 
In  the  ONP  series  for  total  nonfarm  goods. 
This  stability  In  the  constant  dollar  series 
may  have  reflected  In  part  the  difficulties  of 
price  deflation  at  that  time,  as  mentioned 
on  page  1048. 

Mvieh  of  the  more  rapid  average  growth 
rate  shown  by  the  GNP  scries  In  the  first 
postwar  decade  came  In  the  1950-63  period 
wiken  Federal  defense  expcnditxn-es  rose  by 
$30  billion  in  current  prices  and  both  busi- 
ness and  consumer  buyers,  remembering 
World  War  n  shortagea.  went  on  a  buying 
spnt.  EKtrlng  the  autumn  at  1950  about  10 
percent  of  Industrial  production  was  going 
Into  the  accumulation  of  business  Inventory. 
Such  an  Imbalance  In  output  relations  and 
tbe  Inflatlaoaary  uptrend  In  prices  were  not 
conducive  to  sustained  growth. 

There  appear  to  be  two  main  reasons  for 
the  broad  divergence  shown  by  the  two  Itnes 
on  nonfarm  goods  output  In  chart  8  (not 
printed  in  Recokd)  .  One  is  the  possible  dif- 
ference between  the  pwoductlon  Index  and 
the  GNP  series  In  their  measurement  of  out- 
put In  the  Industrial  sector.  The  production 
Index  represents  output  through  the  mining. 
utility,  and  manufacturing  stages  of  all  goods 
exc^t  farm  products.  If  output  of  farm 
products  were  added  to  both  series  shown  In 
the  chart,  they  would  both  show  lees  rise. 
But  the  differences  In  recent  years  would  not 
be  appreciable. 
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Tbe  other  main  n»aan  tor  the  divwgence 
may  be  tbe  difference  between  the  movement 
of  the  distribution  allowancee  In  the  ONP 
aeries  and  the  movement  based  on  an  as- 
sumption that  distribution  tends  to  move 
generally  with  producUon.  There  would  also 
be  certain  cycUcal  differences  In  behavior 
and  various  other  discrepancies,  for  example, 
such  as  those  reflecting  the  handling  of  farm 
products. 

The  ONP  total  for  goods  production  in- 
cludes allowances  for  trade  and  for  com- 
modity transportation,  but  the  Industrial 
production  Indexes  do  not.  Yet  if  business 
Inventories  are  not  being  accxmiulated  in  ex- 
cessive volume,  then  presumably  goods  are 
being  transported  and  sold  in  a  volume 
broadly  consistent  with  their  output.  If  an 
expansion  in  output  and  distribution  is  be- 
ing accomplished  with  fewer  employees — in 
the  raUroad  and  trucking  industries  and  in 
retail  and  wholesale  outlets,  as  weU  as  in  in- 
dustrial establishments — then  the  economy  Is 
performing  more  efllcienUy  than  before. 

Industrial  production  accounts  for  about 
half  of  the  ONP  nonfarm  goods  total.  The 
relatively  large  differences  in  the  trends  of 
industrial  production  and  the  ONP  nonfarm 
goods  total — with  the  former  showing  more 
increase  In  the  194«-48  period  and  then  again 
fnan  the  end  of  1949  to  late  1961— are  per- 
plexing If  one  considers  ( 1 )  that  the  postwar 
growth  in  output  of  consumer  goods  was 
relatively  stetwly.  (2)  that  such  goods  require 
more  distribution  activity  per  unit  than  ei- 
ther business  or  defense  equipment,  and  (3) 
that  they  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  ONP 
nonfarm  total.  A  comparison  of  the  quarter- 
ly fluctuations  of  the  two  series  also  indi- 
cates BonM  pvizaling  differences.  These  dif- 
ferences necessarily  have  implications  for 
such  related  measures  as  productivity  and 
changes  In  Inventories,  as  well  as  lor  the  out- 
put and  price  Indexes  involved. 

QBOWTH    IN    PaOOUCTlVlTT 

The  upper  half  of  chart  9  (not  printed  In 
Rxcoao)  shows  an  annual  productivity  index 
beginning  with  1946  for  manxifacturing  ac- 
tivity alone.  This  index  is  based  on  the 
manufacturing  component  of  indiistrial 
production  and  on  BLB  date  for  average 
hoxirs  worked  by  all  employees  in  manufac- 
turing The  lines  are  connected  for  all  years 
except  the  3  recession  years  of  1949.  1964, 
and  1968.  According  to  this  index,  produc- 
tivity In  manufact\iring  has  expanded  In  the 
past  several  years  to  a  rate  of  3.5  percent 
compared  to  3  percent  in  the  previous  9  or 
10  years.  The  Increase  accelerated  last  year, 
and  the  higher  rate  has  continued  into  1963.' 
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'  The  Independence  of  the  productivity  re- 
sults may  be  questioned  on  the  grounds  that 
about  half  of  the  monthly  movements  and 
the  annual  levels  for  the  past  several  years 
of  the  total  industrial  production  index  are 
influenced  by  the  extrapolated  adjustments 
for  output  per  man-hour  for  the  series  based 
on  production  wt»ker  man-hoiurs.  The  ad- 
justments for  these  man-hotir  series  are  con- 
tinually reviewed  and  compared  with  a  va- 
riety of  other  data  by  the  Federal  Reserve, 
but  In  revisions  of  the  production  index  the 
industrial  series  have  individuaUy  been  sub- 
ject to  considerable  further  revision. 

In  combination,  however,  after  benchmark 
and  other  revisions,  the  pattern  of  annual 
changes  In  output  per  man-hour  for  the 
man-hour  area  as  a  whole  has  been  close  to 
the  changes  Implied  in  output  per  man-hour 
by  the  part  of  the  Index  based  on  the  physical 
product  series.  Consequently,  for  current 
and  recent  periods  thU  pattern  Is  used  to 
modify  the  adjustment  factors  for  the  man- 
hour  series,  as  discussed  on  p.  22  of  the  1959 
Revision  publication  and  as  demonstrated  in 
the  accompanying  tabulation.  This  shows 
for  the  major  periods  delineated  In  this  j>aper 
how  similar  the  allowances  for  changes  in 
output  per  man-hoxu' — for  production  work- 


.-  adjustment  of  the  employment  series  to 
«  more  recent  benchmark,  to  be  available 
Ijhls  summer,  Is  expected  to  narrow  the  dif- 
ference slightly,  but  the  pattern  of  accelera- 
tion would  still  be  evident. 

Por  the  period  since  1967  manufacturing 
productivity  wo\ild  probably  show  an  addi- 
tional rise  of  2  or  3  percent  if  based  on  hours 
actxially  worked  rather  than  those  paid  for. 
(>n8us  reports  indicate  that  paid  vacations 
$nd  other  pald-for  nonworklng  time  have 
Increased. 

Although  data  on  man-hoxirs  paid  for  are 
lultable  for  analysis  of  changes  in  labor 
«06ts,  they  are  not  so  appropriate  for  meas- 
uring changes  In  labor  requirements.  Simi- 
larly although  data  on  output  per  man-hour 
irorked  are  suitable  for  analysis  of  produc- 
tivity, they  are  for  some  purposes  less  ade- 
quate indicators  of  employment  needs  than 
It  measure  of  output  per  employee. 

If  only  the  final  products  of  industry  were 
Considered,  the  indicated  growth  In  produc- 
tion and  productivity  in  the  recent  period 
Would  be  even  greater  than  that  shown  by 
total  manufacturing.  Over  the  past  several 
years  Industrial  output  of  final  products  has 
been  6  percent  higher  than  output  of  mate- 
rials when  compared  with  average  levels  of 
the  earlier  postwar  period. 

If  this  sort  of  output  comparison  is  broad- 
ened to  include  the  total  nonfarm  goods- 
toroducing  sector,  a  definite  acceleration  in 
output  per  employee  is  shown  in  the  past 
several  years.  These  results,  based  on  indus- 
trial production  as  the  output  Indicator  and 
the  view  that  movements  in  trade  and  com- 
modity transportation  are  broadly  similar 
to  trends  in  industrial  production,  Involve 
some  inconsistencies  of  comparison  as  noted 
earlier.  Although  these  inconsistencies  limit 
long-run  comparisons,  they  probably  do  not 
materUUy  affect  the  patterns  of  change 
shown  for  annual  intervals. 

i  CONCLUSIONS 

The  conclusion  that  the  economy  has 
achieved  an  accelerated  rate  of  productive 
efficiency  over  the  past  several  years  is  con- 
sUtent  with  two  developments  that  have 
been  cited  as  evidence  of  a  slovnlown  in 
the  U.S.  economy.  One  is  the  lower  average 
rate  of  use  of  manufacturing  capacity  and 
other  reso\irces.  This  can  be  accounted  for 
partly  by  the  less  rapid  expansion  in  de- 
mands for  heavy  equipment  and  nonresi- 
dential construction,  both  of  which  depend 
more  on  output  of  steel  and  other  indusUial 
materials  than  do  consumer  goods,  services, 
or  Government  space  activities.  The  second 
development  relates  to  the  abatement  in  re- 
cent years  of  upward  price  pressures  which 
were  much  in  evidence  earlier  in  the  postwar 
period. 

One  implication  of  this  inquiry  is  that 
studies  of  growth  should  give  more  attention 
to  the  end  products  of  economic  activity 
and  to  the  improvement  of  national  produc- 
tive efficiency.  To  focus  attention  on  ag- 
gregate meastires  of  activity  may,  because  of 
increased  efficiency  in  the  use  of  resoiirces, 
create  an  unwarranted  impression  of  slug- 
gish performance  by  the  U.S.  economy. 
Programs  to  stimulate  economic  growth 
should  give  more  attention  to  the  adequacy 
and  sustalnability  of  the  expansion  in  pri- 
vate consvimptlon  of  final  products  and  In 
public  services  rather  than  stressing  general 


ers in  the  total  Industrial  production  index 

are  to  the  productivity  changes  impUed  in 
the  physical  product  area  of  the  total  (an- 
nual averages.  1947=  1(X)) : 


Physical 

Total  -product 

index  area 

1947-49 106  106 

1950-54—- 126  126 

1955-68 152  153 

1969-62 180  179 

1968.  first  half 198  198 


national  expenditures.  This  Is  especially 
true  if  needs  for  business  Inventories  and 
plant  and  equipment  are  declining  relative 
to  growing  flinai  demands. 

Another  Implication  of  the  inquiry  is  that 
there  Is  less  slack  in  the  U.S.  economy  than 
is  generally  supposed.  If  the  growth  in 
physical  output  and  consumption  has  been 
faster  than  the  deflated  gross  expenditxu-e 
totals  suggest,  then  margins  of  unused  ca- 
pacities are  not  so  large  as  often  thought. 

An  accelerated  rate  of  expansion  in  over- 
all activity  would  increase  final  demands 
and  investment  requirements;  and  with  this 
increased  Investment,  Incomes  and  con- 
sximer  demands  would  doubtless  rise  faster. 
How  much  Increase  would  be  sustainable 
is  another  question.  If  expectations  became 
too  exuberant  in  the  process  of  economic 
stimulaUon,  this  might  increase  upward 
price  pressxu^s  and  encourage  speculative 
activities.  The  present  character  and  loca- 
tion of  plant  and  equipment  facilities  and 
the  existing  limited  supplies  of  skilled  and 
professional  labor  may  provide  fewer  safe- 
guards against  such  developments  than  Is 
indicated  by  the  view  that  a  slack  economy 
exists.  Increased  emphasis  on  expanded  edu- 
cational and  occupational  training  oppor- 
tunities would  help  reduce  unemployment 
rates  and  would  provide  wider  margins  of 
available  effective  resources. 

[Prom   the   Wall    Street   Journal.   Sept.    19, 
19631  - 

A  Dangerous  Diagnosis 
For  a  good  while  now  the  Administration's 
economic  doctors  have  had  a  simple  diag- 
nosis for  many  of  the  Nation's  Ills:  We've 
Just  lost  our  old  Elp.  If  the  economy  could 
only  regain  Its  old  growth  rate.  Unemploy- 
ment would  dwindle  and  Federal  budget- 
makers  covild  go  back  to  using  black  Ink. 

Proceeding  from  thU  analysis,  the  Govern- 
ment prescribes  and  applies  such  supposed 
zip-producers  as  ever-easy  money  and  ever- 
rising  Federal  spending.  Strangely,  the  ills 
they  talk  about  refuse  to  go  away. 

What's  wrong?  One  of  the  clearest  an- 
swers to  the  question  comes,  oddly  enough, 
from  an  economist  within  the  Government 
Itself.  Writing  In  the  current  Federal  Re- 
serve Bulletin,  Federal  economist  Clayton 
Gehman  explains  that  the  original  diagnosis 
is  faulty.  Not  only  that;  it  can  be  downright 
dangerous. 

In  the  past  half  dozen  years  the  economy 
has  been  doing  a  lot  better  than  its  crlUcs 
claim.  In  fact,  says  Mr.  Gehman.  "growth 
In  U.S.  economic  activity  In  recent  years  has 
been  close  to  longtime  rates." 

How  can  this  be?  Mr.  Gehman  would 
seem  to  be  flatly  contradicting  the  recent 
Manpower  RejKjrt  of  the  President,  which 
noted  that  the  annual  growth  rate  of  the 
Nation's  goods-producing  Industries  fell  from 
3.4  percent  in  the  1947-57  decade  to  1.5  per- 
cent in  the  period  from  1957  to  1961. 

The  answer  chiefly  lies  In  the  way  some 
statisticians  use  statistics.  For  one  thing, 
this  1947-67  period  reflected  some  unusual 
conditions,  such  as  the  Korean  war  buildup, 
that  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to 
continue. 

But  that's  not  aU;  the  1957-61  period  is  a 
peculiar  chc^ce  for  economic  comparisons, 
too  A  business  expansion  was  reaching  IW 
crest  In  1957.  while  1961  marked  the  low  of 
a  recession.  So  to  say  that  the  economy 
wasn't  making  headway  during  that  period 
Is  a  little  like  saying  that  a  man  who,  in 
crossing  the  Alps,  has  moved  from  one 
mountain's  crest  to  the  bottom  of  another 
hasn't  made  much  upward  progress.  Its 
quite  true,  but  hardly  significant. 

For  the  fact  U  that  the  economy,  after 
1961,  moved  a  long  way  toward  a  sec- 
ond crest.  Extending  economic  statlstlca 
through  1962  and  Into  1968  makes  the  recent 
period  look  far  better.     Our  growth  rate  then 
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cMnee  much  closer  to  matching  that  of  tbe 
postwar  decade  despite  the  special  circum- 
stances present  In  that  earlier  period. 

If  the  economy  has  been  doing  so  well  of 
late,  someone  U  sure  to  ask.  Why  does  It 
have  surpluses  of  materials,  productive 
capacity  and — ^most  painful  of  all — man- 
power? 

The  reason,  as  Mr.  Gehman  explains,  is 
that  the  economy  has  not  only  been  grow- 
ing bigger  but  has  been  getting  more  effi- 
cient. This  stems  from  more  than  the  in- 
troduction of  new  automated  equipment. 
It  also  results  from  such  factors  as  improved 
control  of  Inventories  and  more  systematic 
scheduling  of  production.  No  longer  are 
unneeded  materials  and  products  allowed  to 
pile  up  so  high  In  warehouses. 

In  this  more  efficient  economy,  some  re- 
sources are  not  only  unemployed.  Old  fac- 
tories, to  find  a  place,  may  have  to  be  re- 
built; some  workers  will  have  to  be  retrained. 
Easy  money  and  big  budget  deficits  are  likely 
to  be  of  little  help.  In  any  circumstances, 
there's  a  poor  prescription  for  solid  economic 
growth;  Its  fallvire  In  the  1930's  should  have 
made  that  clear. 

In  the  current  circumstances,  the  prescrip- 
tion may  only  lead  to  increased  trouble. 
For  It  is  the  economy's  stock  of  unemployed 
resources  that  the  Government  Is  always  cit- 
ing as  our  protection  against  sharp  inflation. 
The  Inflated  demand,  so  the  reasoning  goes, 
will  be  easily  absorbed  by  the  unused  supply 
of  materials,  manpower,  and  factories.  But 
the  Idle  supply  of  usable,  effective  resources 
Is  simply  not  as  big  as  It's  cracked  up  to  be; 
sooner  than  some  people  think,  these  re- 
sources can  be  stretched  past  their  limit. 

Still,  the  Government  goes  on  administer- 
ing Its  Inflationary  monetary  and  fiscal  rem- 
edies for  our  Ills.  And  things  are  never  too 
hopeful  for  a  patient  whose  doctor  starts 
out  with  a  faulty  diagnosis. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
addition.  I  wish  to  emphasize  a  few  of 
the  notable  points  made  by  Mr.  Gehman. 
He  has  drawn  three  general  conclusions. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  growth  in 
U.S.  economic  activity  in  recent  years 
has  been  close  to  longtime  rates.  If  this 
is  true.  Mr.  President,  it  indicates  that 
there  Is  no  particular  justification  in 
terms  of  the  statistics  for  such  proposals 
as  tax  reduction. 

His  second  conclusion  is  that  increased 
productive  efficiency  in  the  use  of  labor 
and  materials  has  been  achieved.  All 
of  us  can  simply  say  amen  to  this,  since 
this  is  the  ultimate  source  for  Increases 
in  standards  of  living  for  our  citizenry 
generally. 

His  third  conclusion  is  that  there  has 
been  more  unemployment  and  less  de- 
mand for  materials  than  there  would 
have  been  otherwise.  Here  again  we  can 
be  thankful  for  these  results  in  that  they 
indicate  that  we  are  enjoying  a  greater 
fringe  benefit  from  increased  produc- 
tivity in  the  form  of  leisure  hours.  The 
remaining  difflculty  from  this  result  is 
the  distribution  of  these  leisure  hours  to 
those  individuals  who  desire  them, 
rather  than  to  those  individuals  who 
must  work  in  order  to  maintain  them- 
selves. It  is  for  this  resison,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I.  along  with  many  others, 
have  encouraged  earlier  retirements  and 
retraining  programs  so  as  to  place  the 
employment  where  it  is  most  needed  and 
to  provide  additional  leisure  to  those 
who  deserve  it. 

Mr.  Oehman  points  out  that  a  review 
of  U.S.  growth  over  the  postwar  period 
indicates  that  there  was  an  interruption 


in  industrial  and  total  economic  expan- 
sion during  1956  to  1958.  However.  In 
his  view,  based  on  extensive  statistical 
analysis,  an  "expansion  has  been  re- 
sumed" at  a  rate  about  in  line  with 
earlier  average  longrun  trends.  He 
points  out  that  since  late  1961  there  has 
been  a  strong  demand  for  autos  and  a 
broad  expansion  in  purchases  of  other 
consumer  goods.  In  constant  dollars  we 
have  had  since  1961.  according  to  the 
Gehman  figures,  the  largest  expansion 
in  nonautomotive  retail  sales  since  the 
Korean  war  period.  Yet  we  hear  virtu- 
ally nothing  about  these  types  of  ex- 
pansion during  the  time  when  people 
are  talking  about  the  need  for  tax  reduc- 
tion. 

Another  point  made  by  Mr.  Gehman 
is  that  the  use  of  terminal  years  is  very 
important  in  measuring  growth.  For 
example,  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors and  others  have  used  most  re- 
cently the  year  of  1957  to  indicate  a  slow- 
down in  rate  of  growth.  However,  Mr. 
Gehman  points  out  that  If  1959  is  used, 
the  rate  of  expansion  in  each  of  the  last 
3  years  has  been  at  least  as  rapid  as  in 
similar  business  expansions  beginning 
with  1946  or  1955.  This  is  true  even 
though  the  latest  period  includes  the 
1960-61  recession. 

Mr.  Gehman  also  examines  this  growth 
in  terms  of  components  of  gross  national 
product  and  finds  that  In  almost  every 
component  across  the  board  growth  has 
been  good  or  substantial.  The  items  he 
examines  include  services,  construction, 
and  physical  goods. 

Mr.  Gehman 's  conclusion  is  sufficiently 
important  that  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  conclu- 
sions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follo^is: 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  conclusion  that  the  economy  has 
achieved  an  accelerated  rate  of  productive 
efficiency  over  the  past  several  years  is  con- 
sistent with  two  developments  that  have 
been  cited  as  evidence  of  a  slowdown  In  the 
U.S.  economy.  One  is  the  lower  average 
rate  of  use  of  manufacturing  capacity  and 
other  resources.  This  can  be  accounted  for 
partly  by  the  less  rapid  expansion  In  de- 
mands for  heavy  equipment  and  nonresi- 
dential construction,  both  of  which  depend 
more  on  output  of  steel  and  other  Industrial 
materials  than  do  consiuner  goods,  services, 
or  Government  space  activities.  The  second 
development  relates  to  the  abatement  in 
recent  years  of  upward  price  pressures  which 
were  much  In  evidence  earlier  In  the  postwar 
period. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Another  Implication  of  the  Inquiry  is  that 
there  is  less  slack  in  the  U.S.  economy  than 
is  generally  supposed.  If  the  growth  in 
physical  output  and  consumption  has  been 
faster  than  the  deflated  gross  expenditure 
totals  suggest,  then  margins  of  unused 
capacities  are  not  so  large  as  often  thought. 

An  accelerated  rate  of  expansion  in  over- 
all activity  would  increase  final  demands 
and  investment  requirements;  and  with  this 
increased  investment,  incomes  and  con- 
sumer demands  would  doubtless  rise  faster. 
How  much  Increase  would  be  sustainable  Is 
another  question.  If  expectations  became 
too  exuberant  in  the  process  of  eoonomlc 
stimulation,  this  might  increase  upward 
price  pressures  and  encourage  speculative 
activities.    The  present  character  and  loca- 


tion of  plant  and  equipment  facilities  and 
the  existing  limited  suppUes  of  skilled  and 
professional  labor  may  provide  fewer  aafe- 
guards  against  such  developments  than  la 
Indicated  by  the  view  that  a  slack  economy 
exists.  Increased  emphasis  on  expanded 
educational  and  occupational  training  op- 
portunities would  help  reduce  unemploy- 
ment rates  and  would  provide  wider  mar- 
gins of  available,  effective  resources. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  52  minutes  pjn.)  tbe  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
September  25.  1963,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 

CONFIRMATION 
Execi(tive   nomination   confirmed   by 
the  Senate  September  24. 1963: 

POSTMASm  Geneeal 
John  A.  Gronouskl,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
Postmaster  General. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  24, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Albert]. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 

TEMPORE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  bef  orfr^ 
the  House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Speaker: 

Tbx  Spkakes's  Room, 

September  24, 1963. 
1   hereby    designate   the    Honorable    Cael 
Albxkt  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  today. 
JORH  W.  McCoaHACK, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representativet. 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

I  Peter  4:  8:  Above  all  things,  have 
fervent  charity  among  yourselves. 

O  Thou  eternal  God.  our  Father,  who 
art  of  all  companions  the  nearest  and 
of  all  counselors  the  wisest,  may  we  be 
grateful  and  glad  that  In  Thee  our  baf- 
fled minds  and  burdened  hearts  may  find 
serenity  and  courage,  shelter  and  safety. 

Grant  that  in  the  arduous  tasks  and 
peiplexing  problems  which  demand 
strength  and  wisdom,  we  may  be  blessed 
with  the  guiding  and  interpreting  light 
of  Thy  divine  spirit. 

May  Thy  servants  be  girded  with 
grace  and  favor  which  will  make  them 
impervious  to  any  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  anguish  and  fear  for  we  are  confident 
that  nothing  can  ever  impede  the  prog- 
ress of  the  forces  of  righteousness. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The   Journal   of  the   proceedings   ot 
yesterday  was  read  and  appiuwL 


ME8SAOE    PROM    THE   PRESIDENT 

A  mriMiirn  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  wm  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratehford. 

one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed 
the  Hoxise  that  on  the  following  dates 
the  President  approved  and  signed  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  September  23.  IMS: 
HJl.  6781.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 1,  193©.  to  provide  that  profeeelonal 
nuraea  abaU  be  recUtered  aa  ttaff  officers  In 
the  VM.  Merchant  Marine,  and  for  otlter 
purposea. 

On  September  24.  1963: 
HIL 12.  An    act    to    Increaae    the    oppor- 
tvmlUes  for  training  of  physicians,  dentist*. 
and    profeesional    public    health    personnel, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
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which  was  read,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent was,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
802(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954.  I 
,  transmit  herewith  for  the  information  of 
j  the  Congress  the  16th  Annual  Report  of 
the  Housing  and  Hcane  Finance  Agency 
covering  housing  activities  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1962. 

John  P.  Kennidy. 
The  WHm  House,  September  24, 1963. 


MESSAOB  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 

Oown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title: 

HH.  8100.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937,  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act,  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
InsiiEaBce  Act,  and  the  Temporary  Extended 

^ iSnraad  UnenploTment  Insnranoe  Banaflts 

X  Act  Of  1961  to  Increase  the  creditable  and 

taxable  compensation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeea. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  PKLLY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of   order  that  a   quonun   is  not 

present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  makes  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  Evidently,  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  r^J}  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

[RoUNo.  150) 

Anderson  Hull  Price 

Averr  Jarman  Qulllen 

CeUer  Kelly  Booney.  NT. 

CbglU  Lankford  Rooney,  Pa. 

Clark  Upaoomb  Ryan,  N.T. 

Cramer  Uoyd  St.  George 

XMnceU  Lonr  lA.  St.  Onfe 

Dole  ifftUllard  ShaUey 

Dora  Martin.  Mass.  Sheppard 

Oaiy  May  SulUvan 

Oray  Mane  Thompson,  La. 

dutaaer  Morton  Ttiampson.  N.J. 

Bansen  O'Brien,  HI.  Whltener 

Hanllng  Olson,  Minn.  WUlls 

Bf^meld  Passman  WUson.  Bob 
FowbU 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  385 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  I 


FILING    OP    CONFERENCE    REPORT 
ON    H.R.     5888— APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR     DEPARTMENT     OP     LABOR. 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE,    AND   RELATED   AGENCIES, 
FISCAL  YEAR  1964 
Mr.  FOGARTY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have  un- 
til midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference 
report  on  the  bill  HJl.  5888  making  ap- 
propriations   for    the    Departments    of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1964. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP 
THE  HOUSING  AND  HOME  FI- 
NANCE AGENCY— MESSAGE  PROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fo-e  the  House  the  following  message 
from  ttie  President  of  the  United  SUtes 


AMENDING  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE  OP  1954  TO  REDUCE  INDI- 
VIDUAL AND  CORPORATE  INCOME 
TAXES  AND  TO  MAKE  CERTAIN 
STRUCTURAL  CHANGES  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  INCOME  TAX 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  the  resolution,  House  Resolution 
527,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  reeolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of   the  Whole  House  on  the  State   of   the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (H.R. 
8368)   to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964  to  reduce  Individual  and  corporate 
income    taxes,    to   make    certain    structural 
changes  with  respect  to  the  Income  tax,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  said  bUl  are  hereby  waived.     After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill,  and  continue  not  to  exceed  eight 
hoxiTB,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
the  blU  shall  be  considered  aa  having  been 
read  fca-  sunendment.    No  amendment  shaU 
be  In  order  to  said  blU  except  amendmenU 
offered   by  direction  of  the  Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means.     Amendments  offered  by 
direction   of    the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means  may  be  offered  to  the  bill  at  the  con- 
clusion   of    the    general    debate,    but    said 
amendments  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  aa  may  have 
been    adopted,    and    the    previous    queeUon 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  biU 
and   amendmenta   thereto   to   final   passage 


without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brown];  and  pending  that,  I  yield 
to  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule,  as  those  who 
listened  to  Its  reading  will  know,  is  the 
nile  usually  provided  when  we  consider 
a  tax  bill.  It  is  a  rule  which  waives 
points  of  order;  provides  a  great  deal  of 
time  tor  general  debate — 8  hours;  and 
allows  only  committee  amendments;  and 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
instructions. 

This  is  the  rule  we  have  used  for  years 
regardless  which  party  was  in  the  ma- 
jority in  the  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point  Just 
covered. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smtth]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  In  other  words, 
no  Member  of  this  House  can  offer  an 
amendment,  as  usual,  except  in  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  is  correct.  Ex- 
cept that  committee  amendments  are  in 
order,  as  Is  usual. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  So  the  most  ir- 
responsible or  phoniest  kind  of  amend- 
ment can  be  included  in  a  motion  to 
recommit,  but  individual  Members  who 
may  have  a  good,  sound  amendment  can- 
not propose  it  on  the  floor  of  the  House? 
Mr.  BOLLING.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  What  is  the  rea- 
son for  this  inconsistency  time  after  time 
after  time  on  these  bills? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  discover,  if  he  looks  back  over  the 
history  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
that  there  was  a  time  a  nimiber  of  years 
ago  when  a  bill,  not  a  revenue  bill  but  a 
tariff  bill,  came  to  the  floor  under  an 
open  rule.  There  were  so  many  amend- 
ments, good  or  bad,  offered  by  so  many 
Memt>ers  that  finally,  after  2  weeks  of 
futile  debate,  the  committee  rose  and 
went  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
asked  for  a  rule  which  would  allow  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  take  a  bill 
proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  or  reject  it,  giving  to  the  mi- 
nority the  right  to  offer  one  motion  to 
recommit  which  could  be  even  a  substi- 
tute. This  was  a  practical  experience 
which  convinced  a  great  many  Members 
that  the  only  way  in  which  you  could 
effectively  handle  a  revenue  bill  or  a 
tariff  bill  was  in  this  fashion. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  But  although 
revenue  bills  originate  in  the  House,  in 
the  Senate  they  can  offer  amendments, 
that  is,  any  Member  can — so  in  effect 
most  revenue  bills  have  been  amended 
or  written  in  the  Senate.  Is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  doubt  that  that 
would  be  acciu-ate. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  my 
friend  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  has  not  been  the  case 
certainly  in  the  last  several  years,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  was  ever  the  case  that 
revenue  bills  were  written  in  the  Senate. 
The   mere  fact   that   the   other   body 
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adopts  an  amendment  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  that  amendment  be- 
comes the  law. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman may  agree,  or  may  not.  that  this 
procedure  is  used  to  keep  us  from  having 
substantial  amendments  on  this  deple- 
tion allowance. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  think  I  have  yielded 
as  much  as  I  intend  to.  I  happen  to 
share  the  gentleman's  view  with  regard 
to  depletion  allowances,  but  the  closed 
rule  is  not  used  for  any  single  narrow 
purpose  but  is  used  for  the  reasons  I 
have  outlined.  The  fact  is  that  most 
Members  tliink,  quite  accurately,  I  be- 
lieve, that  if  the  House  allowed  unlim- 
ited amendments  on  a  bill  of  this  sort, 
we  would  get  ourselves  into  very  serious 
difficulty. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  gentleman 
will  agree  it  is  highly  inconsistent, 
would  he  not? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  do  not  consider  it 
Inconsistent  but  merely  a  practical  way 
to  expedite  the  business  of  the  House. 

Mr.   Speaker,   the   economic   decision 
that  the  House  will  make  when  it  acts 
on  this  tax  bill  will  be  one  of  the  most 
significant  ones  ever  made  in  this  coun- 
ti-y.     It  involves  our  making  a  new  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  full  employ- 
ment and  to  the  problem  of  how  the 
Government   can   best  play  its  role  in 
economic  matters.    It  is  the  kind  of  bill 
which  should  be  debated  on  the  highest 
level.     It  is  the  kind  of  bill  on  which 
there  should  be  no  partisanship.     It  is 
too   important   for   partisanship.     The 
bill  which  we  write  should  have  the  best 
judgment  of   all   the   Members  of   the 
House.    I  have  no  objection  to  any  po- 
sition that  anybody  takes  sincerely  on 
my  side  or  on  the  other  side,  but  it  seems 
to  me  very  Important  that  this  debate 
should  be  on  a  high  level.     It  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  I  find  myself  so  com- 
pletely shocked  by  some  of  the  language 
which  appears  in  the  minority  report. 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  this  language. 
Referring  on  page  c26  to  the  repeal 
of  the   4-percent  dividend   credit,   this 
sentence  appears.    It  is  the  last  sentence 
in  the  second  full  paragraph  on  page 
c26: 

The  repeal  of  this  provision  epitomizes  the 
demagogic  approach  which  has  been  re- 
sorted to  time  and  time  again  by  the 
majority. 

That  report  Is  signed  by  9  of  the  10 
Republican  members.  The  thing  that 
particularly  shocks  me  is  that  the  names 
of  two  distinguished  gentlemen  appear 
as  signatories  of  that  report.  It  has 
never  been  my  privilege  to  serve  on  a 
committee  with  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  the  ranking  Republican 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr  Byrnes],  but  I  have  listened  to  him 
in  debate  on  many  occasions  and  I  have 
found  him  fair  and.  wiUiin  the  limits  of 
disagreement,  objective.  The  thing  that 
really  shocks  me — and  I  am  not  chiding 
my  colleagues — the  thing  that  really 
shocks  me  Is  the  appearance  of  the  name 
of  another  of  our  colleagues,  a  man  with 
whom  I  have  had  the  privilege  to  serve 
on  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  for  a 
very  long  time.    He   and  I  have   dis- 


agreed consistently  on  virtually  every 
economic  principle.  Often  we  have 
been  in  the  position  of  my  being  chair- 
man of  a  subcommittee  and  of  his  be- 
ing the  ranking  minority  member.  This 
is  the  first  time  in  my  experience  that 
he  has  ever  allowed  himself  to  be  In  the 
position  of  calling  his  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  demagogic. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.     With  pleasure. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  the  gentleman's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  was  to  start  on  a  high 
level;  the  language  read  refers  to  a  spe- 
cific approach.  It  did  not  call  my  col- 
leagues demagogic.  It  refers  to  an  ap- 
proach to  the  dividend  credit — and,  in- 
deed, I  shall  reiterate  It  during  debate 
and  try  to  document  it.  It  is  a  specific 
approach.  I  do  not  say  that  about  my 
colleagues.  I  have  never  referred  to 
them  as  demagogs.  The  approach  to 
this  reform  by  the  critics.  In  my  judg- 
ment, has  been  to  emotion  not  to  basic 
reasoning. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  shall  reread  the 
sentence. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  BOLLING — 

The  repeal  of  this  provision  epitomizes 
demogogic  approach  which  has  been  resorted 
to  time  and  time  again  by  the  majority. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  question  I  would 
like  to  leave  with  the  Members  of  the 
House  on  both  sides  is.  Are  we  to  under- 
stand that  this  is  going  to  be  debated 
in  these  terms;  that,  in  effect,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  is  being  accused  of 
using  a  demagogic  approach  time  and 
time  again.  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  want  this  debate 
at  that  level,  and  I  hope  that  we  will 
consider  this  matter  in  the  way  in  which 
it  should  be  considered,  fairly  and  ob- 
jectively and  in  the  interest  of  aU  of 
us  and  all  of  the  people  of  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  happy  to  note 
that  the  debate  on  this  rule  has  started 
off  m  a  nonpolitical  maimer  and  in  such 
form  that  I  shall  attempt  to  restrict 
myself  to  nonpartisan  statements. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  carmot  yield 
until  I  have  finished  my  statement,  and 
then  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, my  colleague  on  the  Rules  Com- 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  provides 
for  the  granting  of  a  closed  or  "gag"  rule 
for  the  consideraUon  of  HH.  8383.  the 
so-called  administration -sponsored  tax 
reduction  bill,  under  an  arrangement 
which  provides  for  8  hours  of  general  de- 
bate, but  prohibits  and  prevents  the  of- 
fering or  consideration  of  any  amend- 
ments to  the  bin  except  upon  Instruc- 
tions of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
itself,  or  except  as  contained  in  a  motion 
to  recommit  under  the  right  which  is  al- 
ways reserved  to  the  minority. 

Naturally,  I  am  opposed  to  the  ad(n>- 
tion  of  this  closed  or  "gag"  rule  for  ob- 


vious reasons,  many  ot  which  I  have 
stated  on  the  floor  In  connection  with 
similar  rules  in  the  past.  Only  once, 
years  ago,  did  I  support  a  closed  or 
"gag"  rule,  as  my  dear  and  beloved 
friend  and  colleague,  the  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mn-Lsl, 
so  often  loves  to  remind  me.  That  was 
at  a  time  when  both  of  us  were  much 
younger  and  less  experienced  than  we 
are  now.  As  I  look  back,  I  am  convinced 
that  I  made  a  mistake  when  I  supported 
that  "gag"  rule  those  many  years  ago, 
but  I  at  least  console  myself  with  the 
thought  I  have  learned  something 
through  experience  and  the  passage  of 
time — whether  anyone  else  has  or  not — 
and  that  Is  that  a  closed  or  "gag"  rule 
Is  not  a  fair  or  proF>er  way  under  which 
to  consider  legislation  In  a  body  such  as 
this,  which  we  so  often  boast  is  the  most 
deliberative  and  representative  body  In 
all  the  world. 

We  should  not  permit  dictatorship  or 
bossism  to  exist  m  this  House  in  con- 
nection with  tax  legislation  any  more 
than  It  be  permitted  to  exist  in  connec- 
tion with  any  other  activity  of  a  free 
and  representative  assembly. 

Just  as  a  matter  of  trying  out  the  fair- 
ness of  those  who  support  this  admin- 
istration-sponsored tax  bill,  I  suggested, 
in  the  Rules  Committee  meeting  which 
considered  the  granting  of  a  rule  on  this 
bill,  that  we  follow  the  procedure  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee had  followed  in  obtaining  the  rule 
a  few  weeks  ago  which  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  the  last  bill  from  that 
committee  to  be  considered  here — ihe  bill 
to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  m- 
creaslng  the  lieneflts  or  grants  paid  out 
of  the  general  revenue  funds  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  various  States  to  deal 
with  mental  retardation.  In  line  with 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mn.Lsl  request,  the  Rules  Committee 
granted  a  modified  rule  permitting 
amendments  to  a  certain  section  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  dealing  with  grants 
to  the  States  for  mental  retardation  pur- 
p>oses,  and  that  rule  was  adopted  by  the 
House. 

But,  when  I  suggested  last  week  that 
a  similar  rule  be  granted  on  the  tax  bill, 
making  in  order  the  consideration,  under 
the  5 -minute  rule,  of  an  amendment  to 
the  tax  bill  which  had  been  defeated  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Itself 
by  the  margin  of  a  single  vote,  so  the 
House  might  work  Its  will  on  the  ques- 
tion involved  as  to  whether  some  con- 
trol over  Federal  spending  should  be 
tied  to  the  tax  reduction  measure,  my 
proposal  was  defeated  by  a  straight  par- 
ty line  vote. 

So,  we  now  have  before  us  the  ques- 
tion of  adopting  another  closed  or  "gag  " 
rule,  which  prohibits  the  offering  or  con- 
sideration of  any  amendment  to  this  tax 
bill  except  as  contained  in  one  motion 
to  recommit — despite  the  fact  that  when 
the  bill  reaches  the  floor  of  the  other 
body,  any  Member  thereof — ^the  Senate 
of  the  United  States — can  offer  any  or  all 
amendments  he  or  she  may  desire,  even 
though  such  amendments  may  not  actu- 
ally be  germane,  and  may  not  eren  deal 
with  any  tax  matter.  So,  I  am  opposed  to 
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Ham  granting  at  this  rule,  although  I 
kix>w  it  will  be  a<k>i>ted. 

Thi«  does  not  metti  I  am  opposed  to 
tax  xeduetien.  In  fact.  I  want  to  aee  Fed- 
eral taxes  reduced.  I  need  to  hare  my 
l)eraonal  and  my  buainen  taxes  drastl-* 
cally  reduced,  for  they  hare  been  en-* 
tirely  too  high.  Make  no  ml^taka  about 
it.  I  know  of  no  American  who  would  noi 
like  to  have  lower  Federal  taxes.  But 
I  b^eve  that  if  Federal  taxes  are  to  bf 
reduced,  and  this  OoTemment  is  to  re* 
main  solvent.  Federal  q;>ending  must  also 
be  reduced,  for  Federal  spending  has 
been  entirely  too  high.  This  Govern* 
ment  has  beoi  living  on  borrowed  money 
far  too  long.  untU  today  our  nations! 
debt  is  the  highest  in  the  peacetime  his^- 


Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  personally  known  and 
served  with  President  Kennedy  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Our  rela- 
tionships have  been  pleasant  and  kindly. 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  him  as  a  person 
or  as  an  indivldiial.  However,  I  cannot 
agree  with  all  that  he  says  or  does  as  a 
public  official  any  more  than  I  am  sure 
he  does  not  agree  with  all  that  I  may  say 
or  do  in  my  official  capacity.  All  that  I 
can  do  is  to  look  at  the  record,  as  I  am 
sure  he  looks  at  the  record  we  make  here. 

We  can  only  judge  the  future  by  the 
past.  We  can  only  ask  ourselves — will 
President  Kennedy,  in  the  future,  follow 
a  course   of   true   fiscal   responsibility? 

wm 


tory  of  this,  or  any  other,  nation,  and  i^    Will  he  reduce_Federal  spending? 
has  been  going  up  year  by  year  with  $    *      — ---  ---_x 

regularity  and  rapidity  that  threatens 
eventual  national  bankruptcy  unless  the 
trend  of  deficit  financing  is  soon  stopped 
and  reversed. 

I  agree  fuUy  with  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Eveninf 
Star  of  Thursday,  September  19,  and  I 
quote  from  it.   It  reads : 

There  is  one  oyerriding  reason  why  Can* 
greea  shoiild  cut  texee  and  (lo  It  now.  This 
reaeon  simply  stated  U  that  the  tax  burdea 
U  m'ach  too  heavy. 

The  country  has  been  limping  along  under 
flseeMlvely  high  individual  and  corporate 
tax  rates  which  were  Imposed  as  emergency 
wartime  measures.  The  shooting  stopped  a 
ifwig  time  ago.  But  the  war-level  taxes  have 
lingered  on.  one  excuae  after  another  serving 
to  perpet\iate  them.  And  M  they  are  not  cut 
back  this  year  some  new  excuse  for  not  rej- 
duelng  them  will  \>e  dug  up  next  year. 

Representative  Bxoww  conservative  Repubi- 
lican  from  Ohio  says  he  would  feel  betteir 
about  a  tax  cut  if  Representative  Mills  (who 
favors  the  proposed  reduction)  were  Presi- 
dent. What  the  Ohioan  meant  was  that  he 
would  have  more  confidence  in  an  assurance 
from  Mr.  Mills  who  Is  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  that  he  would  hold 
the  line  on  spending.  80  would  we.  Bu!t 
Mr.  MILLS  Is  not  President.  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy Is  and  he  said  of  his  admintstratlo<i 
last  night:  "We  are  pledged  to  a  cotnse  of 
tr\ie  fiscal  respoDaibillty  leading  to  a  bal*- 
anced  budget  in  a  balanced  full-employmeot 
economy.** 

This  rather  wordy  pledge  conveys  leas  asc 
surance  than  conservatives  In  Congress  win 
want.  And  it  Is  true  that  the  President  on 
the  whole  has  done  a  better  Job  of  talking 
eoopomy  than  of  practicing  it  in  his  legislar 
tlve  recommexulations.  j 

Still,  the  compelling  argiunent  for  a  tax  c\4t 
remains  valid:  taxes  are  so  high  that  they 
are  a  drag  on  the  economy.  Congress  ougtart 
to  cut  them  this  year.  And  the  legislatoQs 
really  have  no  need  to  worry  about  extrava- 
gant spending  by  the  administration.  The 
President  oant  spend  a  nickel  unless  Con- 
gress first  authorizes  it. 

I  stand  by  what  I  said  in  the  Rules 
Committee  meeting  as  referred  to  in  the 
editorial.  I  say  now.  as  I  said  then,  thait 
I  would  have  more  confidence  In  an  as- 
surance from  the  gentleman  from  Arkan^ 
sas  (Mr.  MiLLSl,  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  that  he  would 
hold  the  line  on  spending  then  I  havte 
in  the  statement  made  by  President  Ken- 
nedy when  he  said  to  the  American  peo- 
ple over  the  air,  and  I  quote  him  again: 

We  are  pledged  to  a  coxirse  of  true  flscsl 
reepoosiMlity.  letMUng  to  a  balanced  budget 
In  a  hahmctd,  fnll-employment  seoncmy. 


he  make  every  effort  to  balance  the 
budget?  Let  us  see  what  has  happened 
and  is  happening,  and  just  what  the  sit- 
uation is  today. 

A  few  minutes  ago.  just  before  I  took 
the  floor.  I  left  a  meeting  of  the  Rules 
Committee  of  this  House,  where  we  were 
conducting  a  hearing  on  a  bill  to  extend 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  to  cost 
another  $355  million,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  in  late  June  of  this  year — after 
long  debate — this  House,  by  a  record 
vote,  refused  to  extend  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act,  or  to  authorize  the  ex- 
penditure of  some  $455  million  on  the 
basis  and  under  the  belief  the  program 
had  been  a  wasteful,  'inefficient,  smd  in- 
effective one  and  should  not  be  con- 
tinued. Yet  under  pressure  from  the 
White  House,  and  from  the  administra- 
tion, the  other  body  passed  this  bill — 
a  bill  to  do  that  which  the  House  had 
refused  to  do — to  extend  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act  and  to  authorize  the  ex- 
penditure of  $455  million  thereunder. 
While  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  has  cut  the  authorization 
carried  in  the  Senate  for  area  redevelop- 
ment from  $455  million  down  to  $355 
million  In  an  attempt  to  get  the  measure 
through  the  House,  which,  of  course,  is 
$100  million  less  than  the  Senate  pro- 
poses, it  is  still  $355  million  more  than 
should  be  spent. 

So.  if  the  President  is  sincere  in  his 
desire  to  hold  down  Federal  spending — 
and  I  personally  do  not  challenge  his 
sincerity — ^let  him  demonstrate  it  by 
issuing  public  orders  to  those  in  his  ad- 
ministration who  have  been  so  busy 
lobbying  in  behalf  of  this  area  redevelop- 
ment bill  to  stop  such  activities  imme- 
diately. Let  him  order  his  White  House 
aides  to  stay  away  from  Capitol  Hill,  and 
to  quit  telephoning  Members  of  the 
House  in  support  of  the  iMissage  of  this 
huge  spending  measure.  Let  him  im- 
press upon  those  who  serve  under  him  in 
the  executive  department  that  he  desires 
to  hold  down  Federal  spending  so  we  can 
afford  to  have  a  reduction  in  Federal 
taxes  without  our  Federal  Treasury  hav- 
ing to  go  out  and  borrow  the  money  to 
meet  the  cost  thereof — money  which  will 
have  to  be  paid  back  by  future  genera- 
tions yet  luibom. 

What  can  it  hurt  to  spell  out  in  this  tax 
reduction  bill,  as  a  part  thereof  a  real 
pledge  that  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress will  hold  down  Federal  spending  as 
well  as  reduce  taxes? 


But  let  us  go  into  the  record  a  little  bit 
further.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  things  I 
know  about,  and  that  you  who  are  listen- 
ing and  the  American  people  generally 
should  know  about.  Let  us  see  just  what 
big  spending  bills  Mr.  Kennedy  and  his 
administration  have  submitted  to  this 
Congress  since  last  January — prop>osals 
to  start  costly  new  programs  which  may 
be  enticing  and  enchanting;  programs 
that  are  appealing;  programs  to  furnish 
services  and  benefits  which  many  of  us 
would  like  to  have,  providing  we  can  af- 
ford to  pay  for  them.  And  that  is  the 
big  question  that  confronts  the  Nation 
today — can  we  afford  these  big  new 
costly  spending  programs  when  the 
money  to  be  spent  upon  them  must  all 
be  borrowed  to  be  added  to  the  national 
debt  for  future  generations  to  pay.  Let 
us  look  at  these  programs  that  have  been 
sent  to  Capitol  Hill,  with  the  adminis- 
tration's blessing  and  support  during  the 
past  9  months.  Some  of  them  have  been 
cleared  by  the  Rules  Committee,  some 
of  them  have  even  passed  the  House,  and 
few  have  cleared  the  Congress,  but  many 
of  them  are  still  pending  before  the  Rules 
Committee,  with  administration  forces 
urging  the  Rules  Committee  to  send  the 
bills  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  early 
action.  Let  us  see  what  the  cost  of  these 
bills  may  be.  I  take  my  figures  from  the 
records  of  the  House  itself,  or  from  the 
files  of  the  Rules  Committee. 

First  of  all.  there  is  HJl.  12  from  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, the  health  professions  assistance 
bill,  a  5-year  program  which  would  cost 
$602,570,000  for  the  first  5  years,  and 
$379,500,000  for  the  second  5  years,  and 
that  bill  has  passed  the  House. 

Then  there  is  HJl.  3881.  sponsored  by 
the  administration,  the  so-called  mass 
transit  bill,  out  of  Banking  and  Currency, 
which  is  still  pending  before  the  Rules 
Committee,  with  a  starting  cost  of  $500 
million  and  an  estimated  overall  cost  of 
anywhere  from  $15  to  $20  billion,  if  the 
proposed  program  is  carried  out  fully. 

Then  comes  H.R.  5131,  from  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  the  so- 
called  Youth  Employment  Act,  which  is 
still  pending  before  the  Rules  Committee, 
providing  for  a  S-year  program,  sup- 
ported by  the  administration,  of  course, 
to  cost  an  estimated  $740  million. 

Then  I  want  to  refer  again  to  H.R. 
4996,  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  from 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
which  called  for  a  2-year  program,  to 
cost  $455  million,  which  was  defeated 
last  June;  and  the  Senate  bill,  S.  1163. 
to  do  the  same  thing,  to  again  extend  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  as  I  mentioned 
a  moment  ago  being  heard  right  now  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  to  cost  $355 
million  during  the  next  2  years. 

Then  another  nice,  costly  administra- 
tion-sponsored measure.  HJl.  6143,  out 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
the  so-called  higher  education  bill,  which 
has  already  passed  the  House,  establishes 
a  3-year  program  to  cost  $1,195  million. 

And  another  bill  pending  In  the  Rules 
Committee  from  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  HJl.  7161.  to  train 
teachers  and  exceptional  children  over 
a  3-year  period,  would  cost  $27  million, 
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with  the  blessing,  of  course,  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Another  administration -sponsored  bill, 
HJl.  6518,  out  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  known 
as  the  Clean  Air  Act.  to  start  a  new  3- 
year  program,  would  cost  $85  million, 
has  passed  the  House,  and  It,  too.  has 
the  support  of  the  administration. 

Pending  before  the  Rules  Committee, 
but  not  yet  acted  upon,  is  H.R.  4879. 
another  administration-sponsored  bill, 
known  as  the  Libraries  Act.  to  establish 
a  3-year  program,  and  cost  $112,500,000. 
Then  the  House  recently  passed  a  bill 
from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
with  administration  support,  of  course, 
H.R.  7544,  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  so  as  to  spend  on  a  5 -year  program 
some  $265  million  in  grants  to  the  States 
for  the  benefit  of  retarded  children.  A 
somewhat  similar  bill,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  to  treat  mental  illnesses 
and  mental  retardation,  S.  1576,  was 
amended  by  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  and 
passed  the  House,  to  limit  the  adminis- 
tration-sponsored program  to  3  years 
at  a  cost  of  $238  million,  while  the  bill. 
as  It  originally  passed  the  Senate,  with 
administration  support,  of  course,  set  up 
a  5 -year  program  for  the  same  purposes 
to  cost  $850  million. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  the  House  passed 
another  administration-sponsored  bill, 
the  vocational  education  expansion  bill — 
H.R.  4955 — to  authorize  grants  to  the 
various  States  on  a  matching  basis  of 
some  $270  million  during  the  next  3  fiscal 
years,  and  $180  million  for  fiscal  1967 
and  each  subsequent  year  thereafter,  in 
addition  to  the  $57  million  already  being 
paid  out  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  same  purposes. 

Just  a  little  over  a  week  ago  while  In 
the  other  body  the  administration  was 
driving  for  the  ratification  of  a  treaty 
to  ban  nuclear  tests:  in  the  air  and  under 
water,  on  the  basis  that  such  an  interna- 
tional agreement  would  greatly  reduce  or 
eliminate  the  dangers  of  nuclear  fallout 
and  would  be  a  leading  step  toward 
peace,  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
passing  the  administration-sponsored 
civil  defense  bill  to  appropriate  $190,- 
600,000  for  the  first  year  of  a  new  pro- 
gram to  furnish  aid  for  the  construction 
of  fallout  shelters  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  a  part  of  a  5-year  program— the 
total  cost  of  which  would  nm  $2,115  mil- 
lion. 

Including  HJl.  4996,  which  was  de- 
feated in  the  House,  the  total  cost  of 
these  administi-ation  bills  to  the  taxpay- 
ers of  America — bills  sponsored  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Kennedy  administration 
in  this  year  of  1963 — if  the  figui-es  given 
me  are  correct,  will  be  at  least  $7,441.- 
570.000.  if  the  provisions  carried  in  the 
original  Senate  bill,  S.  1576,  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  $850  mUlion  on  the  program 
for  the  mentally  ill  and  mentally  re- 
tarded, are  finally  agreed  upon  by  the 
House-Senate  conferees,  as  may  well  be 
expected,  and  perhaps  even  more.  This 
total  of  $7,441,570,000  is  in  addition  to. 
or  above  the  total  of  other  costs  of  oper- 
ating the  Federal  Crovemment. 

These  facts  and  figures,  my  colleagues, 
demonstrate  the  real  need  for  adding 
some  proper  language  to  the  pending  tax 


reduction  bill  that  will  be  more  than  a 
gentle  promise  or  a  pious  hope  that  Fed- 
eral spending  will  be  reduced  In  line 
with  the  contemplated  cut  in  Federal 
taxes.  Such  an  amendment  to  this  tax 
bill  as  may  be  offered  as  a  part  of  the 
motion  to  recommit  would  be  helpful  to 
the  President,  and  should  be  accepted  by 
him  gladly  and  willingly,  so  as  to  make 
his  task  easier,  for  its  adoption  would 
make  the  Congress  his  partner  in  an 
honest  effort  to  hold  down  Federal 
spending  to  reasonable  levels.  We 
should  all  want  to  help  the  President 
accomplish  this  purpose,  as  he  has  indi- 
cated in  his  statement  over  the  air  that 
he  would  like  to  do  and  wants  to  do. 
The  easier  we  can  make  it  for  him.  the 
more  help  and  the  more  strength  we 
can  give  him.  in  reducing  Federal  ex- 
penditures, while  at  the  same  time  we 
reduce  Federal  taxes,  the  better  off  we 
will  all  be — the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  the  American  people  generally. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must 
stop  this  annual  Increase  in  Federal 
spending  and  try  to  hold  the  line.  In 
fiscal  1960,  In  the  last  full  year  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration.  Federal 
spending  amounted  to  $76,500  million. 
In  fiscal  1961.  a  year  about  equally  di- 
vided between  the  Elsenhower  and  the 
Kennedy  administrations,  total  Federal 
spending  was  up  $5,000  million — to  a 
total  of  $81,500  million.  In  fiscal  1962, 
the  first  full  year  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration, It  had  jumped  $6,300  mil- 
lion, to  a  total  of  $87,800  million. 

In  fiscal  1963.  under  Kennedy.  Federal 
spending  had  jumped  to  $92,600  million; 
by  fiscal  year  1964.  the  present  fiscal 
year,  the  official  spending  estimate  of 
the  administration  was  $98,000  million 
and  for  the  coming  new  fiscal  year  of 
1965,  the  administration  estimates  Fed- 
eral spending  will  be  $99,900  million. 

So,  when  Republican  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  asked  for 
an  amendment  to  this  pending  tax  bill, 
providing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress pledge  themselves  to  make  every 
effort  to  hold  public  spending  to  $97  bil- 
lion for  this  fiscal  year  of  1964.  and  to 
$98  billion  for  fiscal  1965,  It  is  not  ask- 
ing too  much.  In  fact,  to  permit  Fed- 
eral spending  for  this  and  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  to  be  over  $4  billion  more  than 
spent  In  fiscal  1963  which  just  ended 
June  30  last  is  not  being  stingy.  Cer- 
tainly no  Federal  agency  or  employee 
will  starve  on  a  $97  or  a  $96  billion 
budget.  Certainly  any  administration 
can  live  within  such  a  budget,  so  let  us 
all — ^regardless  of  the  party  to  which  we 
may  belong— help  the  President,  and 
help  ourselves,  hold  down  Federal  spend- 
ing so  we  can  reduce  Federal  taxes  on  a 
sound  basis — for  no  government  can  long 
survive  when  it  continuously  spends  more 
each  year  than  It  takes  m.  any  more 
than  any  family,  or  any  business,  can 
long  survive  by  spending  more  efuih  year 
than  its  income. 

Let  us  safeguard  the  economic  secu- 
rity of  this  Republic  and  its  people  by 
holding  down  Federal  spending  at  the 
same  time  that  we  reduce  Federal  taxes. 
We  can  do  so  by  adopting  the  amend- 
ment which  will  be  offered  in  the  motion 
to  recommit  the  pending  bilL 


Let  us  act  as  responsible  men  and 
women.  Let  us  face  the  facts  of  life. 
Let  us,  by  our  votes,  acknowledge  that 
which  our  commonsense  tells  us — that 
to  enjoy  lower  Federal  taxes,  so  badly 
needed,  we  must  also  hold  down  public 
spending. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  CoLicERl. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  lis- 
tened to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  BoLLiNG]  who  presented  this  rule. 
I  listened  with  equal  interest  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  BrowkI.  When 
I  secured  this  time  it  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  this  rule.  I  do  not 
like  this  rule.  I  do  not  like  any  closed 
or  "gag"  rule.  I  do  not  vote  for  closed 
or  gag  rules.  I  have  a  100-percent  bat- 
ting average  on  that  m  the  Committee 
on  Rules  because  I  do  not  think  it  is 
proper  for  a  legislative  body  to  gag  it- 
self and  be  completely  dependent  upon 
the  committee  that  reports  a  bill. 

We  are  sent  here  as  Representatives 
of  our  respective  congressional  districts 
with  a  mandate  to  legislate.  We  all  have 
a  responsibility  to  pass  judgment  on 
these  bills.  And  if  they  do  not  meet  our 
pau"ticular  philosophy  we  should  then  be 
able  to  offer  amendments  to  ti7  to  put 
them  in  the  shape  that  we  can  approve. 
I  know  that  this  system  of  closed  or 
gag  rules  on  revenue  matters  has  been 
consistently  followed  both  m  Democratic 
and  RepubUcan  administrations  ever 
since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  Of  course,  the  argu- 
ment is  ala'ays  made  that  if  we  do  not 
have  a  gag  rule,  if  we  do  not  gag  our- 
selves, then  we  will  offer  a  lot  of  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  and  we  will  be  forced 
to  spend  weeks  in  considering  a  bill  of 
this  nature. 

Well,  now,  let  us  see  what  is  wrong 
with  that.  Suppose  we  did  have  to  spend 
a  couple  of  weeks  legislating  on  this  bill? 
How  many  hours  has  this  House  been  in 
session  this  year  during  this  first  session 
of  the  Congress?  I  dare  say — I  have  not 
checked  it — that  the  Record  will  show 
that  this  House  has  not  been  m  session 
more  than  an  hour  a  day  in  the  aggre- 
gate this  entire  year.  And  it  would  ap- 
pear that  we  will  have  no  legislative  pro- 
gram for  the  next  week. 

Well,  they  say  that  the  other  body  has 
different  rules,  that  there  are  not  as 
many  of  them,  and  yet  we  know  that 
that  body  spends  weeks  and  weeks  on  a 
bill  sometimes.  We  know  that  they  do 
not  follow  the  gag  rule. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  does  that 
mean?  When  you  analyze  that  and  you 
come  down  to  the  final  analysis,  what 
does  that  mean?  That  means  simply 
that  we  are  saying  that  we  do  not  have 
the  capacity,  we  do  not  have  the  abihty. 
we  do  not  have  the  know-how  to  legis- 
late on  these  bills  as  the  other  body  does 
and.  therefore,  we  have  to  gag  ourselves. 
Now,  what  is  the  practical  result  of 
this?  And.  I  want  some  of  my  so-called 
self-styled  liberal  friends  to  follow  me  in 
this.  You  were  not  happy  with  the  Rules 
Committee  as  it  existed  for  some  50  years 
as  an  independent  committee.  So  some 
2  years  ago  you  said  you  were  going  to 
liberalize  that  committee  in  order  to  give 
this  body,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
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an  opportunity  to  work  its  will,  and  you 
did  that  You  liberalized  it.  but  you  still 
get  the  gag  rules  out  of  the  liberalized 
committee. 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  final  analy- 
sis where  does  this  place  us,  where  does 
it  place  me,  if  you  will  pardon  the  per- 
sonal reference,  as  one  who  is  more  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  this  country 
than   he  is  about  party  labels— where 
does  this  place  those  who  want  to  e'^er- 
cise  your  prerogative  to  amend  a  bill  and 
to  make  it  more  in  line  with  your  phi- 
losophy?   It  puts  you  in  this  position, 
and  you  know  it  and  you  are  going  to 
hear  a  lot  of  it  in  this  debate.    It  puts 
you  in  the  position  of  being  at  the  will  or 
the  mercy,  if  you  will,  of  the  minority 
group  of   this   House.     Because,  under 
this  situation  the  only  thing  that  you 
can  do  to  change  this  bill  is  to  vote  for 
whatever  the  minority  group  over  here 
sees  fit  to  offer  under  its  prerogative  to 
offer  a  moUon  to  recommit,  with  instruc- 
Uons.    That  does  not  sit  well  with  quite 
a  few  people  over  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
any  more  than  it  would  sit  weU  with  the 
people  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  if 
this  situation  were  reversed.     In  other 
words,  the  argimient  will  be  made  that 
this   is  an   administration   matter   and 
that  the  minority  is  playing  poUtics  with 

it.  ,.     ,. 

I  do  not  know  what  Is  motivating 
them,  and  I  am  not  speaking  for  the 
minority  group  here.  I  do  not  know 
what  is  motivating  them  in  what  they 
may  offer,  but  I  do  know  that  I  would 
much  prefer,  as  one  who  sits  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  to  vote  for  an  amendment 
offered  over  here  by  my  party  which 
would  meet  with  my  approval  and  with 
my    philosophy  of  government. 

Prailkly.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not 
committed  myself  as  to  what  I  am  going 
to  do  on  the  minority  motion  to  re- 
commit. But  if  it  does  something  def- 
inite and  concrete,  if  it  does  something 
to  tighten  up  the  expenditures  that 
would  justify  a  tax  reduction,  then  I  will 
support  it.  as  will  some  of  you.  I  take  it, 
all  with  vanring  degrees  of  reluctance. 
So  much  for  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  basically  opposed 
to  tax  reductions  when  we  are  engaged 
in  deficit  spelling.  That  Is  what  I  have 
been  talking  about.  I  am  basically  op- 
posed to  borrowing  money  and  paying 
interest  on  that  money  to  give  ourselves 
a  tax  reduction.  That  is  what  this 
amounts  to.  I  asked  the  president  of  a 
large  corporation  a  few  weeks  ago  if  he 
would  seriously  consider  borrowing 
money,  particularly  if  his  corporation 
were  in  flnanplal  trouble,  to  give  its 
stockholders  ax  dividend.  He  said  of 
course  he  woul4jnot. 

We  have  been  going  on  increasing  the 
national  debt.  We  keep  on  going  in  debt 
deeper  and  deeper  each  year.  We  have 
gone  in  the  red  $266  billion  since  1940. 
We  are  now  spending  more  money  than 
we  spent  at  the  height  of  World  War  II. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  spending  approximately  2*4  times 
as  much  money  to  service  the  national 
debt  as  we  were  spending  to  operate  the 
whole  Federal  Government  when  I  came 
to  Congress  in  1933. 

Yes.  the  national  debt  has  constantly 
been  going  up  for  the  past  30  years.    It 
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\%  now  nearing  the  $310  billion  astronom- 
ical figure. 

While  the  permanent  statutory  debt 
limitation  is  $285  billion  we  have  in- 
creased the  limitation  on  the  debt  three 
times  in  this  year  1963.     Moreover,  we 
re  advised  that  due  to  the  Impending 
leflcit  of  the  current  fiscal  year  that  we 
11  be  called  upon  again  this  year  before 
iiC   Congress   adjourns   to   further   in- 
crease  the    statutory   limit    by   several 
idditional  billions  of  dollars. 

Now    Mr.   Speaker,  add   to  that  the 

i»residental  budget  estimate  deficit  for 
he  year  1964  of  $11. 9  billion  and  we  are 
aced  with  a  gargantuan  debt  of  possibly 
$325  billion  or  more  by  the  time  this 
Congress  is  ended. 

'    But  the  advocates  of  this  legislation 
tvould  soothe  us  with  the  hope  that  by 
this  tax  reduction  the  national  economy 
would  take  an  upsurge  that  would  enable 
us  in  a  few  years  to  have  a  balanced 
budget.     Without   admitting    that   this 
hope    for    upgrading    of    the    economy 
Would  result  in  sufficient  additional  rev- 
lenue  to  balance  the  budget  the  question 
Rrises.  What  then?    Assuming  that  this 
hope  would  be  realized,  what  are  we  ex- 
pected to  do  after  the  stimulus  of  the 
economy    had    faded    out?     Would    we 
then  be  called  upon  to  reduce  taxes  fur- 
ther on  the  one  hand  or  take  the  other 
horn  of  the  dilemma  and  start  out  on 
a  new  rash  of  governmental  spending  as 
has  been  the  custom  for  the  past  30 
years?      In   the    end   would    our    fiscal 
affairs  not  wind  up  in  a  worse  situation 
at  the  end  of  5  or  even  10  years  than  it 
is  now? 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  bear  in  mind  that 
no  proponent  of  this  legislation  has  even 
suggested  that  this  move  would  enable 
us  to  retire  a  part  of  this  colossal  debt. 

Really  are  not  we  now  enjoying  un- 
jprecedented  peacetime  prosperity  in  this 
I  country?  The  national  income  is  at  an 
alltime  high;  wages,  salaries,  stock  divi- 
dends and  the  earnings  of  our  people 
are  generally  at  a  new  peak.  This  cou- 
pled with  the  high  taxes  would  seem  to 
be  a  good  time  to  do  a  little  economiz- 
ing and  retrenching  in  Government 
spending.  Prudence  would  suggest  that 
with  this  situation  we  should  be  annually 
reducing  the  national  debt. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  contrary  we 
are  asked  by  the  President  for  more  and 
more  new  programs  calling  for  more  and 
more  expenditures  running  into  bilUons 
of  dollars  each  year. 

I  am  svu-e  that  we  are  all  in  agreement 
that  taxes  are  too  high  and  the  burden 
thereof  should  be  lightened.  But  this 
humble  Member  of  Congress  believes  that 
the  proper  method  of  reducing  those 
taxes  is  to  cut  down  on  governmental 
expenditures  and  then  reduce  taxes. 
Certainly  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  cut  a 
comparative  amount  in  the  expenditures 
with  the  amount  of  taxation  reduction. 
How  long  can  we  go  on  with  this?  I 
want  to  repeat  a  little  experience  I  had 
and.  by  the  way.  this  was  during  the  Ei- 
senhower administration.  The  then  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  for  some  reason, 
invited  me  down  to  have  lunch  with  him, 
if  you  will  pardon  that  personal  refer- 
ence. I  have  mentioned  this  before,  but 
I  want  to  repeat  it.    I  spent  a  couple  of 


hours  down  there.  He  told  me  what  the 
country  was  up  against:  what  the  Treas- 
ury was  up  against.  When  I  came  back 
down  here  I  said  when  I  went  down  there 
I  was  worried  about  the  future  of  my 
grandchildren,  but  after  the  2  hours 
down  there  I  was  worried  about  my  own 

future.  ,     ,         , 

I  think  you  had  better  stop.  look,  and 
listen  on  this  thing.  Frankly.  I  just  can- 
not follow  this  modern  philosophy  of 
economics  that  you  can  spend  and  spend 
and  spend  yourself  into  prosperity.  You 
are  going  to  be  called  upon  to  engage  in 
a  lot  of  new  spending,  including  the  ARA. 
in  the  next  few  weeks.  It  will  be  inter- 
esting to  see  what  you  are  going  to  do 
about  that  and  the  domestic  Peace  Corps 
and  the  other  new  program  requested  by 
the  administration. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    ABERNETHY.     Mr.   Speaker.   I 
wish  to  congratulate  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  Mississippi   I  Mr.  ColmerI 
on  the  fine  statement  he  has  just  made. 
I  particularly  agree  with  him  that  it 
is  vmfair  and  improper  to  force  the  con- 
sideration of  tax  bills  under  a  closed  or 
•gag"  rule.    It  is  wrong  and  contrary  to 
the  democratic  processes  of  government 
to  deny  the  duly  elected  representatives 
of  the  people.  Members  of  this  House, 
the  right  4  to  offer  amendments  to  bills 
regarding  taxation. 

It  is  also  just  as  wrong  to  contend  that 
Members  of  this  body  are  incapable  of 
considering  a  tax  bill  vmder  an  open 
rule.  The  Members  of  the  other  body 
do  not  "gag"  or  bind  themselves  against 
the  presentation  of  amendments.  And  if 
the  bill,  which  the  pending  rule  makes 
in  order,  passes  this  House  and  reaches 
the  Senate  fioor  for  consideration, 
numerous  amendments  will  be  offeree. 
No  doubt  some  will  be  adopted,  and  they 
should  be. 

Why  cannot  we  have  that  same  sort  of 
privilege  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  vote  for  '-gag" 
rules.  I  do  not  vote  to  cut  Members  off 
from  offering  amendments.  I  do  not 
vote  to  cut  Members  off  from  the  visual 
privilege  of  speaking  for  a  minimum  of 
5  minutes  as  an  open  rule  would  permit 
but  which  this  "gag"  rule  denies. 

I  contend  the  Members  of  this  House 
have  both  the  capacity  and  the  mentality 
to  consider  appropriate  amendments  to 
tax  bills.  I  disapprove  our  being  denied 
this  privilege. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  vote 
against  the  mle. 

Mr.  BOLUNG.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
question  Is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annoimced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,   I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
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make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The   question   was  taken;   and   there 

were — yeas  324,  nays  67,  not  voting  41,  as 

follows: 

(Boll  No.  151] 


YEAS— 324 


ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  ana 


Abbltt 

Fallon 

Adair 

Farbsteln 

Addabbo 

Faacell 

Albert 

Felghan 

Alger 

Flnnegan 

Anderson 

Flno 

Andrews 

Fisher 

Arends 

Flood 

Ashmore 

Flynt 

Aspinall 

Fogarty 

AuclUncloes 

Forrester 

Ayres 

Fountain 

Baker 

Fraser 

Barlnj? 

Frellnghuysen 

Barrett 

Frledel 

Bass 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Bates 

Fuqua 

Battin 

Oallagher 

Becker 

Oarmats 

Beckworth 

Qlalmo 

Belcher 

Gibbons 

Bell 

Gilbert 

Bennett.  Fla. 

QUI 

Bennett.  Mich 

Glenn 

Betts 

Gonzalez 

Blatnlk 

Goodling 

Boggs 

Grabowskl 

Bo  land 

Grant 

Boiling 

Gray 

Bolton. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Prances  P. 

Green.  P». 

Bolton. 

Griffiths 

Oliver  P. 

Gumey 

Bonner 

Hagan,  Qa. 

Brademas 

Uagen.  Calif. 

Bray 

Haley 

Bromwell 

Halleck 

Brooka 

Hal  pern 

Broom  field 

Hanaa 

Brotzman 

Hansen 

Brown.  Calif. 

Harding 

Buckley 

Hardy 

Burke 

Harris 

Burkhalter 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Burleson 

Hawkins 

Burton 

Hays 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Healey 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Hubert 

CahlU 

Hechler 

Cameron 

Hemphill 

Cannon 

Henderson 

Carey 

Herlong 

Casey 

Hoeven 

Oederberg 

Holland 

Celler 

Horan 

CheU 

Huddleston 

Chenoweth 

Ichord 

Cleveland 

Jarman 

Cohelan 

Jennings 

Collier 

Jensen 

Oonte 

Joelson 

Cooler 

Jobnaon.  Calif 

Corbett 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Corman 

Jones,  Mo. 

Cramer 

Jones.  Ala. 

Cunningham 

Karatea 

Curtln 

Karth 

CurtU 

Kastenmeler 

Daddarlo 

Kee 

Dague 

Keith 

I>anlels 

Keogh 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Kllgore 

Davis.  Qa. 

King.  Calif. 

Dawson 

Klrwan 

Delaney 

Kluczynskl 

Dent 

Knox 

Denton 

Komegay 

Derounlan 

Kunkel 

DlngeU 

Kyi 

Donohue 

Landrum 

Dow.dv 
DowicUng 

Leggett 
LennoD 

Dul&kl 

XiBsJnakl 

Duncan 

Llbonati 

Dwyer 

Undaay 

Bdmondaon 

Lon«.  Md. 

Edwards 

McC;iUoch 

Elliott 

McDade 

BllsworClx 

McDowaU 

Everett 

McFall 

Evlns 

Mclntlr« 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

MarUn.  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Meader 

MUler,  CaUf. 

Miller.  N.T. 

Mllllken 

Mills 

Minlsh 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morton 

Mosher 

M088 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelaen 

Nix 

Norblnd 

O'Hara.  ni. 

CHara.  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

OlBon.  Minn. 

ONelU 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PlUlbln 

Pike 

Pllcher 

PUllon 

Pimle 

Poage 

Pofr 

Pudnskl 

PurceU 

Qule 

Rains 

RandaU 

BeUel 

Reuas 
.  Rhodes,  Arts. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlehlman 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers.  B.C. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Roberu,  Tex. 

Robtson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan,  Mich. 

8t  Germain 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwsngel 

ScoU 

Secrest 

Seldea 

Senner 

Shipley 


Short 

Talcott 

Vinson 

Shrtver 

Taylor 

Waggonner 

Slbal 

Teagus.  Calif . 

Wallhauser 

Sickles 

Teague,  Tex. 

Watu 

Sikes 

TT>inn»B 

Weltner 

SUer 

Thompson,  N.J.  Westland 

Slsk 

Thompson,  Tex.Whalley 

Slack 

Thornberry 

Wharton 

Smith,  Iowa 

ToU 

White 

Smith,  Va. 

ToUefson 

Wlckersham 

Springer 

Trtmble 

Wldnall 

Staebler 

Tuck 

Wilson, 

Stafford 

Tupper 

Charles  H. 

Staggers 

Tuten 

Wright 

Steed 

Udall 
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King.  N.T. 

Watson 
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Ashley 
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QuUlen 
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Rooney.  Pa. 

Clark 

Lloyd 

Ryan,  NT. 

Disss 

Long.  La. 

St.  George 

Dole 

Mallllard 

St.  Onge 

Dom 

Martin.  Mass. 

Shelley 

Gary 
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Sheppard 

Oa  things 
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Smith,  Oalir. 

Cubser 
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Sullivan 

Hoffman 

O'Brien.  111. 

Thompson,  La 

Holifleld 

O'Brien,  N.T. 
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Passman 

Willis 
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Powell 

Wilson,  Bob 
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Price 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Whltener  for,  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Gubser  for,  with  Mr.  Passman  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois,  with  Mr.  Hoffman. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  SheUey  with  Mr.  Avery. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mr.  Upscomb. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mrs.  St.  George. 

Mr.  Long  of  LouUlana,  with  Mr.  Dote. 

Mr.  Thompson  ol  Louisiana,  with  Mr. 
Hosmer. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  WlUls  with  Mr.  QulUen. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  PoweU  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mr.  Lankford  with  Mr.  Uoyd. 

Mr.  Oathlngs  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Ryan  of  New  Tork. 

Mr.  Dora  with  Mr.  Gary. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 


the  Union  for  the  ornisideratkm  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  8363)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  individ- 
ual and  corporate  income  taxes,  to  msJce 
certain  sti-uctural  changes  with  respect 
to  the  income  tax,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  motion  was  asreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU.  H.R.  8363,  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  all  of  us  have  heard 
much  discussion  of  the  contents  of  the 
bill,  H.R.  8363,  providing  for  a  tax  reduc- 
tion of  some  $11  billion  in  two  steps,  I  do 
not  propose  to  go  into  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  unless  there 
are  some  questions  with  respect  to  it. 

Instead,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  supplement  my  remarks 
in  the  Record  by  inclusion  of  some  de- 
tailed discussion  of  the  separate  provi- 
8i(His  of  the  bill  which  I  have  prepared 
myself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
begin  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
considered  this  proposition  perhaps  as 
intensively,  as  any  matter  I  recall  since 
I  have  been  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Let  me  readily  confess,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  in  the  beginning  I  had  perhaps  more 
reservations  about  this  matter  than  I 
have  experienced  with  respect  to  most 
any  other  matter  that  has  come  up  for 
consideration,  not  only  before  the  Com- 
mittee j6n  Ways  and  Means,  but  before 
the  Hefiise  of  Representatives. 

As  the  result  of  the  initial  concern  that 
I  had,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  devoted  more 
thought  and  more  study  to  the  position 
that  I  have  finally  taken  with  respect  to 
this  legislation  than  I  have  with  regard 
to  any  other  bill  that  I  have  thought 
about  or  studied. 

As  the  result,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  that 
study,  that  thoughtful  meditation,  if  I 
may  so  phrase  it,  I  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  this  legislation,  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  im- 
portant legislation  affecting  the  econom- 
ic front  here  at  hc»ne  that  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  present  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  during  the  years  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  Congress. 

I  think  undoubtedly  the  decision  that 
we  will  make  tomorrow  with  respect  to 
this  legislation  will  have  more  effect  on 
the  economic  future  and  well  being  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  than  any 
legislation  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
asking  my  colleagues  to  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  that  study  I  have 
reached  the  firm  conviction  that  this 
legislation  should  be  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  that  It  should  be 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
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the  votes  of  the  membership  on 
t<Mnorrow. 

Bir.  Chairman,  why  do  I  say  this? 
The  purpoee  of  this  bill,  as  the  com- 
mittee report  Indicates,  is  to  remove  the 
private  sector  of  the  American  economy 
from  its  high-tax  straitjacket.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  to 
breathe  into  our  free  enterprise  system 
that  additional  vitality  that  we.  who 
studied  the  matter,  concluded  it  requires 
if  It  Is  to  do  the  job  required  of  it  today. 

Perhaps  even  better  is  the  description 
referred  to  by  my  friend  from  Ohio  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  discussion  on  the 
nile.  my  friend  of  many,  many  years. 
Mr.  BtowN,  is  found  in  the  editorial  in 
the  Evening  Star  of  a  few  days  ago.  I 
shall  not  read  that  part  referring  to  the 
colloquy  between  us  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee but  only  to  the  part  of  the  edi- 
torial which  states: 

There  Is  one  overriding  reuon  why  Con- 
gress should  cut  taxes  and  do  It  now.  This 
reason,  simply  stated.  Is  that  the  tax  burden 
Is  much  too  heavy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  does  not  take  argu- 
ment to  convince  anyone  of  that  fact. 
There  is  no  one.  I  am  sxure.  within  the 
Botmd  of  my  voice  today  who  is  not  aware 
of  and  will  accept  without  argiiment  the 
fact  that  the  present  tax  burden  is  much 
too  heavy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  become  so 
accustomed,  through  long  swyjuaintance- 
ship.  with  the  present  high  tax  rates  that 
few  of  us  stop  to  think  even  of  their 
genesis.  This  in  itself  suggests  that  we 
have  lived  with  these  burdens  much  too 
long. 

Except  for  a  relatively  modest  reduc- 
tion In  1948  and  an  Increase  in  tax  rates 
dxiring  the  Korean  war.  which  carried 
on  automatic  termination  date,  the 
present  individual  tax  rates  are  those 
which  were  imposed  during  World  War 

n. 

Let  us  go  back  a  moment.  Let  us  re- 
view history.  Let  us  see  why  we  did 
what  we  did  then.  The  rates  in  the  up- 
per brackets  were  Imposed  at  that  time 
to  assiure  equality  of  sacrifice — in  the 
name  of  taking  the  profits  out  of  war. 
In  the  lower  brackets,  they  were  imposed 
not  only  because  of  the  necessity  of  rais- 
ing a  large  volimie  of  revenue,  but  also 
with  the  specific  intention  to  dampen 
down  consumer  demand  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  war  when  most  of  the  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  had  to  be 
devoted  to  military  requirements  and 
there  were  not  enough  consumer  goods 
to  go  aroimd.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, these  rates  that  we  have  today 
were  an  integral  part  of,  and  closely  tied 
in  with  our  price  and  wage  control  and 
rafloning  system  and  other  wartime  con- 
trols that  we  repealed  immediately  after 
hostilities  ceased. 

It  should  be  clear  to  all  of  us,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  when  these  rates  were 
adopted.  Congress  certainly  did  not  have 
in  mind  the  reasons  which  we  would  have 
fo^  a  tax  rate  structure  today. 

I  ask  the  simple  question:  Is  it  not 
about  time  that  we  got  rid  of  these  war- 
time rates  which  have  so  long  ago  out- 
lived   their   purpose?     Eighteen    years 


halve  passed  since  the  end  of  that  war. 
yet  we  have  approximately  the  same  rate 
st^cture. 

If  we  do  not  get  rid  of  these  high  rates 
norw— if  we  give  In  to  the  fears  of  those 
who  think  this  is  not  quite  the  time  to 
reduce  these  rates — a  new  set  of  "Ifs," 
"ands"  and  "buts"  and  "maybes"  will  be 
found  next  year  and  the  year  after  that, 
for  not  reducing  the  rates  then.  We 
might  then  find  ourselves  saddled  in- 
definitely with  this  wartime  rate  struc- 
ture. It  is  no  wonder  that  reference  has 
been  made  to  this  bill  as  being  the  most 
important  economic  legislation  to  come 
b^ore  the  Congress  in  the  last  15  years. 

Recent^.  I  have  heard  this  bill  re- 
ferred to  by  those  who  want  to  attach 
some  "ifs,"  "ands."  "buts."  and  "may- 
bee"  to  it  as  being  a  gigantic  gamble. 
Pifankly,  I  do  not  think  of  it  tis  a  gamble. 
But.  if  It  is  a  gamble.  It  Is  one  with  the 
free  enterprise  system,  and  I,  for  one, 
w(>uld  not  be  afraid  to  place  my  confi- 
d^ce  in  the  private  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy. 

What  are  we  doing  In  this  bill?  We 
ane  loosening  the  constraints  which  the 
present  high  tax  system  imposes  on  our 
economy.  We  are  taking  a  step  toward 
a  freer  economy.  PerhaF>s  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  we  are  taking  a  step  away 
from  big  Central  Government. 

This  is  truly  a  crucial  time  in  eco- 
n<imic  policy,  for  we  face  a  series  of 
problems  which  will  not  wait  for  a  so- 
lution. Either  we  give  our  free  enter- 
prise system  an  opportunity  to  solve 
these  problems  for  us.  or  we  will  find 
that  an  attempt  will  be  made  by  others 
to  solve  them  by  more  and  more  Gov- 
ernment spending. 

It  is  an  ironic  twist  of  fate.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  those  who  in  reality  are  op- 
posing a  tax  reduction  at  this  time — al- 
though they  may  think  of  themselves 
nuerely  imposing  a  series  of  conditions — 
aije  in  reality  following  the  line  which  Is 
altnost  certain  to  lead  to  more  rather 
than  less  Government  spending.  Be- 
cause if  the  answers  to  these  problems 
aj}e  not  found  now  through  an  immedi- 
atle  tax  reduction  and  the  freeing  of  our 
economy,  they  will  be  found  by  demands, 
which  I  believe  will  be  successful  de- 
n^ands.  for  bigger  and  bigger  spending 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  problems  I  am  referring  to  have 
been  frequently  discussed  of  late  and 
they  are  very  real. 

First,  there  is  the  problem  of  recur- 
ring deficits  In  the  Federal  budget.  In 
the  last  15  years  we  have  had  surpluses 
only  in  4  of  those  years.  A  major  fac- 
tor accounting  for  the  deficit  in  all  of 
these  years  has  been  the.  failure  of  the 
economy  to  expand  as  expected  and  pre- 
dicted by  those  who  prepared  the  rev- 
e^jue  receipts.  Interestingly  enough, 
also,  two  of  the  four  surpluses  in  this  15- 
ytar  period  occurred  as  the  direct  re- 
sult of  a  tax  reduction.  In  1954,  Con- 
g^-ess — despite  the  presence  of  a  deficit 
14  that  year  and  in  the  2  preceding 
ytars — provided  a  series  of  tax  reduc- 
tiions  totaling  $7.4  billion,  including  the 
automatic  reductions.  Yet,  only  2  years 
later,  in  1956,  receipts  were  $3.2  billion 
above  the  level  existing  before  the  reduc- 


tions were  made.  Unfortimately.  these 
reductions  did  not  get  at  the  root  of  the 
matter,  the  high  World  War  n  income 
tax  rates,  with  the  result  that  we  have 
had  a  poor  economic  performance  in 
many  respects  since  that  time.  In  the 
period  1958  to  1963  the  initial  estimate 
was  for  surpluses  in  each  of  these  years 
when  the  budget  was  submitted,  but  in 
5  out  of  6  years  there  were  deficits  av- 
eraging over  $6  billion.  For  the  economy 
to  improve  sufiBciently  for  us  to  get  rid 
of  these  plaguing  deficits  we  must  have 
a  faster  rate  of  growth  generated  by  the 
private  sector — eis  will  occur  if  we  free  it 
from  the  present  high  tax  straitjacket. 

A  second  problem  to  which  I  would 
like  to  direct  your  attention  is  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployment.  Currently  the 
unemployment  rate  is  5.5  percent.  It 
amounted  to  5  percent  or  more  in  each 
month  during  the  last  5  years  and  on 
occasion  it  has  approached  7  percent. 
The  excess  unemployment  stems  from 
a  lack  of  sufficient  growth  in  our  econ- 
omy. It  is  something  that  will  not  long 
be  endured.  If  we  do  not  find  a  way  of 
stimulating  the  economy's  growth 
through  tax  reduction,  others  will  find 
an  answer  for  it  by  increased  Govern- 
ment spending. 

The  unemployment  problem  is  bound 
to  get  worse  without  some  action  in  the 
years  ahead.  Instead  of  better,  as  the 
size  of  the  labor  force  increases  due  to 
the  so-called  population  explosion  dur- 
ing and  following  World  War  n.  Merely 
to  hold  imemployment  to  4  percent  by 
1966,  some  5.5  million  new  jobs  must  be 
found.  This  does  not  take  into  consid- 
eration additional  jobs  which  will  have 
to  be  found  as  a  result  of  automation  or 
changing  markets. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  a  serious 
matter.  Is  there  anyone  here  who 
doubts  that  some  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem will  be  sought  and,  if  it  is  not  found 
by  the  free  enterprise  system  creating 
jobs,  does  anyone  doubt  that  we  will  be 
told  that  it  can  be  resolved  by  additional 
Government  spending? 

There  is  a  third  problem  closely  re- 
lated to  this  problem  of  unemployment, 
Mr.  Chairman.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
problem  of  obsolete  plant  and  unused 
plant  and  equipment  capacity.  The 
problem  of  excess  capacity  has  plagued 
American  industry  since  1957.  The  same 
period  during  which  plant  and  equip- 
ment expenditures  have  lagged  behind 
the  growth  in  the  economy.  During  this 
period,  for  example,  business  expendi- 
tures for  new  plant  and  equipment  have 
fallen  from  8.3  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  in  1956-57  to  6.7  percent 
in  1962.  The  unused  plant  and  equip- 
ment, that  we  are  talking  about,  is 
attributable  to  the  absence  of  two  fac- 
tors: adequate  profit  margins  and  suf- 
ficient demand  for  goods  and  services. 

Are  we  to  expect  the  free  enterprise 
system  in  a  tax  straitjacket,  without 
adequate  profit  margins  and  without 
sufficient  demand  for  goods  and  services 
under  the  existing  situation  to  resolve 
this  problem?  Is  there  any  doubt  in 
anyone's  mind  that  the  private  enter- 
prise system  is  capable  of  resolving  It 
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and  will  resolve  it  If  you  give  that  system 
the  opportunity  to  be  a  little  freer  of  the 
restraints  that  we  placed  upon  it  in  the 
time  of  World  War  n?  Lower  tax  rates 
on  corporations  and  unincorporated  busi- 
ness undoubtedly  will  do  more  to  resolve 
this  problem  than  will  additional  Federal 
spending. 

There  is  a  foiuth  problem  today.  Mr- 
Chairman,  that  bears  upon  this  subject; 
that  Is  the  problem  of  the  balance -jof- 
payments  deficits.  Here  what  we  need 
is  an  expanded  export  market.  This  can 
occur  through  higher  domestic  produc- 
tivity which  gives  rise  to  the  production 
of  new  products,  and  because  of  new 
plant  and  equipment,  gives  rise  to  more 
economical  production.  In  addition, 
and  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  in- 
creased domestic  opportunities  which  will 
be  brought  about  by  the  tax  reduction 
afforded  by  this  bill  will  make  invest- 
ment here  more  attractive  than  it  is 
abroad.  This  means  not  only  attracting 
investment  funds  back  to  our  shores, 
but  it  also  helps  to  keep  investment  funds 
here  as  well. 

Oh,  yes,  it  is  true  that  an  Increased 
demand  for  goods  also  gives  rise  to  an 
Increased  demand  for  Imports.  Tax  re- 
duction may  therefore  have  some  effect 
In  that  direction.  But,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  effect  of  a  tax  cut  on  exports  and  on 
creating  a  more  favorable  climate  for 
Investment  here  will  more  than  out- 
weigh that  one  factor.  Experience  in 
Europe  demonstrates  this,  If  nothing 
else.  Their  rapidly  growing  and  mod- 
ernizing economies  have  produced  bal- 
ance-of-payments  surpluses,  reinforcing 
the  external  strength  of  the  currency. 

The  idea.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  tax  re- 
ductions will  provide  the  rate  of  growth 
we  need  in  this  coimtry  to  solve  the 
problems  I  have  listed  for  you,  and  that 
the  tax  reductions,  after  a  brief  transi- 
tional period,  will  actually  increase  rev- 
enues above  the  levels  that  would  have 
been  achieved  in  the  absence  of  tax 
reductions  are  not  new  or  novel  ideas  as 
some  would  suggest. 

Not  only  is  this  notion  subscribed  to  by 
most  of  those  to  whobti  I  have  talked  in 
the  business  and  financial  world  but 
also  by  many,  many  others  as  well. 
Among  these  is  the  former  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  one 
of  the  great  men  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  the  late  Honorable  Dan  Reed. 
This  view  was  also  held  by,  and  demon- 
strated by  the  actual  experience  of,  the 
Republican  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Andrew  Mellon  during  the  late  twenties. 
I  read  a  book  one  time  that  he  wrote,  in 
which  he  said  they  were  taking  more 
money  from  the  American  people  than 
was  required  to  pay  bills  and  to  make 
payments  on  the  public  debt.  When 
they  undertook  to  give  it  back  to  the 
American  people  by  tax  reduction,  each 
time  the  taxes  were  reduced,  they  re- 
ceived more  money  from  the  American 
people  and  he  did  not  know  what  to  do 
about  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  have  to  de- 
pend exclusively  upon  reference  to 
thoughts  of  the  past  to  demonstrate  the 
fact  that  tax  reduction.  If  properly 
timed,  will  provide  the  economic  growth 


this  country  needs  and  the  additional 
revenues  required  by  the  Government  to 
balance  the  budget.  Our  own  common- 
sense  tells  us  that  this  is  so. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  reduction 
in  individual  income  tax  rates  provided 
by  this  bill,  $9.5  bUUon,  in  addition  to 
the  savings  incentive  effect,  will  also  pro- 
vide an  Important  boost  to  the  economy 
simply  by  leaving  with  people  income 
which  is  presently  taken  from  them 
through  taxation.  Most  consumers, 
based  upon  past  performances,  can  be 
expected  to  spend  anywhere  from  92  to 
94  percent  of  their  additional  take-home 
pay  on  consimier  goods  and  services. 
The  spending  of  these  fimds  wUl  result 
in  further  income  which,  in  turn,  will 
generate  still  further  rounds  of  In- 
creased expenditures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  can  also  be  ex- 
pected to  materially  increase  the  amoimt 
spent  for  plant,  equipment  and  inven- 
tory by  American  business.  This  in- 
creased investment  on  the  part  of  busi- 
ness also  means  additional  consvunption 
and  additional  consiunption  means  addi- 
tional investment  by  business. 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  this  type  of  reason- 
ing. Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  this  bill  will  provide 
a  suflficient  increase  in  the  gross  national 
product  so  that  the  larger  revenues  de- 
rived f  rwn  this  additional  income  will  re- 
sult in  the  Federal  budget  being  bal- 
anced sooner  than  would  be  the  case  in 
the  absence  of  this  tax  cut. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  this  tax  reduction  bill.  In 
and  of  Itself,  can  bring  about  an  increase 
in  the  gross  national  product  of  approx- 
imately $50  billion  in  the  next  few  years. 
If  it  does,  these  lower  rates  of  taxation 
will  bring  in  at  least  $12  billion  in  addi- 
tional revenue. 

Oh,  yes.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that 
some  of  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  say  that  they  are  for  a  tax  cut  too, 
but  then  they  go  on  to  attach  some  ifs, 
buts,  ands,  and  maybes  to  it.  They  say 
they  want  a  tax  cut  only  if  expenditures 
are  reduced;  I  understand  the  fact  that 
a  recommittal  motion  will  be  introduced 
to  achieve  this  purpose.  My  comments 
on  the  recommittal  motion,  however.  I 
will  reserve  until  I  see  the  form  of  the 
motion.  I  have  heard  so  many  different 
motions  tried  and  then  discarded  that 
I  am  never  quite  sure  when  the  last  ver- 
sion annoimced  will  also  be  discarded  in 
favor  of  some  still  different  but  untried 
and  imworkable  limitation. 

I  can  assure  you  that  there  is  no  one 
more  interested  in  holding  down  Gov- 
ernment spending  that  I  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  who  reported  this  bill.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  we  placed  in  this  bill  as 
section  1  the  declaration  by  Congress.  It 
is  quite  short;  let  me  read  it  to  you: 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  tax 
reduction  provided  by  this  act  through  stim- 
ulation of  the  economy,  will,  after  a  brief 
transitional  period,  raise  (rather  than  lower) 
revenues  and  that  such  revenue  Increases 
should  first  be  used  to  eliminate  the  deficits 
in  the  administrative  budget  and  then  to 
reduce  the  public  debt.  To  further  the  ob- 
jective of  obtaining  a  balanced  budget  In  the 
near  future,  Congress  by  this  action,  recog- 


nizes the  Importance  of  taking  all  reasonable 
means  to  restrain  Government  spending  and 
urgee  the  President  to  declare  hts  accord 
with  this  objective. 

I  have  heard  this  referred  to  as  a  pious 
hope  but  I  can  assure  you  that  It  will  not 
be  merely  a  pious  hope  if  the  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  administration  real- 
ly adopt  this  philosophy  of  action.  I 
firmly  believe  that  we  will. 

The  President  on  three  separate  occa- 
sions has  quite  recently  placed  himself 
on  record  in  favor  of  economy  in  Gov- 
ernment spending.  This  has  all  been  an 
outgrowth  of  this  tax  reduction  bill  and 
the  section  included  in  it  by  your  com- 
mittee. 

First,  there  is  the  letter  he  sent  to  me 
which  is  reprinted  on  pages  124  and  125 
of  the  ccmimittee  report.  In  this  the 
President  states: 

First,  our  long-range  goal  remains  a  bal- 
anced budget  In  the  "balanced  full  employ- 
ment economy.  It  is  clear  that  this  goiu 
cannot  be  achieved  without  a  substantial  tax 
reduction  and  the  greater  national  Income 
It  will  produce. 

Second,  tax  reduction  must  also,  therefore, 
be  accompanied  by  the  exercise  of  an  even 
tighter  rein  on  Oovenunent  expenditures, 
limiting  outlays  to  those  expenditures  which 
meet  strict  criteria  of  national  need. 

Third,  consistent  wltti  these  policies,  as 
the  tax  cut  becomes  fully  effective  and  the 
economy  climbs  toward  fuU  employment,  a 
substantial  part  of  the  increased  tax  rev- 
enues will  be  applied  toward  a  reduction  in 
the  transitional  deficits  which  accompany 
the  initial  cut  In  tax  rates. 

Foxirth,  assuming  enactment  of  the  tax 
program  incorporated  in  yo\ir  committee's 
bill  with  a  consequent  loss  of  revenue  of  $5 
billion  more  in  fiscal  1965  than  in  fiscal  1964, 
I  nevertheless  exi>ect — in  strict  accordance 
with  the  above  policies,  and  In  the  absence 
of  any  unforeseen  slowdown  in  the  economy 
or  any  serious  International  contingency  in 
the  next  5  months — to  be  able  to  submit 
next  January  a  budget  for  fiscal  1968  involv- 
ing an  estimated  deficit  of  leas  than  the  $9.3 
bUllon  forecast  for  fiscal  1964  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  in  your  executive  ses- 
sions last  week. 

Here  the  President  committed  himself 
to  preventing  expenditure  increases  from 
exhausting  the  additional  revenues 
which  arise  as  the  economy  expands  as  a 
result  of  the  Income  generated  by  this 
tax  reduction. 

A  week  ago  yesterday,  I  released  a 
statement  much  of  which  I  shall  repeat 
In  just  a  moment  expressing  my  philos- 
ophy that  we  should  provide  a  more 
prosperous  economy  by  loosening  the 
constraints  on  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy  rather  by  following  the  policy 
of  increasing  Government  spending. 
After  I  released  my  statement,  the  Pres- 
ident sent  me  the  following  unsolicited 
letter: 

I  thought  your  Monday  release  in  support 
of  the  tax  bill  was  excellent.    It  should  be 
convincing  to  Members  of  Congress  and  Z 
subscribe  to  it. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kxnneot. 

Still  more  recently,  the  President  in 
his  recent  television  speech  said: 

No  wasteful,  Inefflcient,  or  unnecessary 
Government  activity  wUI  be  tolerated.  We 
are  pledged  to  a  course  of  true  fiscal  respon- 
sibility leading  to  a  balanced  budget  in  a 
balanced  full  employment  economy. 
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I  believe  that  given  the  pasnwe  of  thla 
bin.  the  President  has  coDunitted  him- 
self to  a  course  of  true  economy  in  Oov- 
emment  expenditures.  Of  course,  It 
can  hardly  be  expected  that  this  will 
affect  his  views  on  programs  already 
sent  to  us.  but  I  do  antk:lpate  that  this 
new  point  ot  view  will  permeate  the  pro- 
grams presented  to  us  this  next  year. 
In  addition.  I  antlclitate  tliat  this  phi- 
losophy will  be  reflected  in  the  adinin- 
istering  of  the  programs  already  pro- 
vided, or  soon  to  be  provided,  for  the 
current  year. 

To  those  of  you  who  may  not  be  satis- 
fled  with  these  assurances,  however,  let 
me  point  out  that  in  any  event,  the 
President  cannot  spend  a  nickel  unless 
Congress  first  authorizes  it.  As  a  result. 
we  have  in  our  own  hands  the  power  to 
limit  Government  expenditures  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  will  abdicate  our 
responsibilities. 

We  have  a  choice  to  make  today  which 
in  any  event  transcends  the  question  of 
the  immediate  level  of  spending  and 
deficits.  I  believe  It  is  quite  clear  with 
the  slow  growth  rate,  iinemployment, 
9X^  unused  plant  capacity  that  we  have 
facing  us  today,  and  can  expect  in  still 
greater  volume  tomorrow  if  our  growth 
rate  is  not  increased,  the  country  is  go- 
ing to  demand  some  kind  of  action  to 
meet  these  problems. 

I  son  convinced  that  there  are  two 
roads  the  Government  can  follow  toward 
the  achievement  of  this  larger  and  more 
prosperous  economy.  I  believe  we  are  at 
the  fork  of  those  two  roads  today.  One 
of  these  Is  the  tax  reduction  road.  The 
other  is  the  road  of  Government  ex- 
penditure increases. 

Many  believe  that  we  can  spend  our 
way  to  prosperity.  On  the  other  hand.  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  if  Congress 
adopts  a  tax  reduction  and  revision  bill 
of  the  type  which  is  before  this  body 
today,  we  can  also  achieve  this  more 
prosperous  economy  by  loosening  the 
oonstraints  which  the  present  Federal 
tax  system  Imposes  on  our  free  enter- 
prise system.  These  tax  reductions  will 
bring  about  a  higher  level  of  economic 
activity,  fuller  use  of  our  manpower, 
more  intensive  and  prosperous  use  of  our 
plant  and  equipment,  and  with  the  in- 
creases In  wages,  salaries,  profits,  con- 
sumption and  investment,  there  will  be 
increases  In  Federal  tax  revenues. 

Although  it  may  be  possible  to  achieve 
the  prosperity  we  desire  by  either  of  the 
two  routes  I  have  outlined  to  you,  never- 
theless, there  Is  a  big  difference — a  vital 
difference— between  them.  The  route 
of  C3ovemment  expenditure  increase 
achieves  this  higher  level  of  economic 
activity  with  larger  and  larger  shares  of 
that  activity  Initiating  in  the  Govern- 
ment— ^wlth  more  labor  and  more  capital 
being  used  directly  by  the  Government 
and  with  the  Government's  activities 
determining  in  larger  and  larger  part  the 
use  of  labor  and  capital  in  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy.  This  road  leads 
to  big  Government,  especially  big  Central 
Oovemment.  My  own  view,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  view  of  all  of  us,  i^  that  we 
should  to  the  full  extent  possible  call 
upon  the  private  sector  of  our  economy 


to  give  XM  the  needed  growth.  Moreover, 
I  beUere  that  most  of  us  feel  that  we 
should  encourage  provision  for  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  government  services 
possible  at  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ment levels.  If  we  achieve  our  prosperity 
by  the  route  of  Wg  Government  spend- 
ing, we  win  surely  be  sounding  the  death 
knell  to  these  objectives. 

The  route  I  prefer  is  the  tax  reduction 
road  which  gives  us  a  higher  level  of 
economic  activity  and  a  bigger  and  more 
prosperous  and  more  efficient  economy 
with  a  larger  and  larger  share  of  the 
enlarged  activity  initiating  in  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy.  If  you  go  this 
route,  the  decisions  of  individuals  will 
govern  on  such  questions  as  whether  pri- 
vate consumption  shoiild  be  increased 
and  diversified  in  one  given  line  or  an- 
other, and  the  decisions  as  to  Increases 
in  productive  capacity  will  be  left  to  pri- 
vate business  concerns  to  make.  They 
will  be  free  to  acquire  more  plant  and 
machines,  hire  more  labor,  and  to  expand 
their  inventories  in  those  areas  they 
determine  are  the  most  needed  by  our 
free  enterprise  economy. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  is  a  firm,  positive 
assertion  of  the  preference  of  the  United 
States  for  the  tax  reduction  road  to  a 
bigger,  more  progressive  economy. 
When  we.  as  a  nation,  choose  this  road 
we  are  at  the  same  time  rejecting  the 
other  road,  and  we  want  It  understood 
that  we  do  not  Intend  to  try  to  go  along 
both  roads  at  the  same  time. 

The  further  meaning  of  section  1  of 
the  bill  is  that  no  Government  activity 
is  to  depend  for  its  Justification  on  the 
amount  it  contributes  to  the  total 
spending  of  the  economy,  because  we 
prefer  to  reduce  taxes  and  allow  indi- 
viduals and  business  concerns  in  their 
own  right  to  make  that  contribution. 
On  the  contrary,  any  and  all  activities 
of  the  Government  have  to  be  justified 
on  their  importance  in  serving  other  es- 
sential goals  of  the  Nation.  There  is  no 
further  justification  for  an  indifferent 
attitude  toward  wasteful.  Inefficient  Gov- 
ernment activities,  merely  because  they 
incidentally  give  employment — tax  re- 
duction will  also  create  Job  opportunities 
and  in  lines  of  activity  which  better 
satisfy  the  character  and  demands  of 
the  people  for  an  enriched  life.  There 
is  no  more  Justification  for  half-hearted 
efforts  or  outright  failure  to  eliminate 
Goverrunent  pjrograms  that  have  out- 
lived their  usefulness  Just  because  they 
also  contribute  to  the  total  spending 
stream  of  the  economy — that  contribu- 
tion will  be  better  realized  by  increasing 
tiie  purchasing  power  of  consumers  and 
investors  through  tax  reduction.  Fi- 
nally, there  is  no  further  occasion  for 
using  the  additional  revenues  which  will 
be  generated  by  the  expansion  of  the 
economy  as  a  result  of  tax  reduction  and 
revision  to  finance  additional  investment 
expenditiures,  solely  because  those  addi- 
tional expenditures  might  add  further 
to  expansion  of  economic  activity.  If 
such  additional  expansion  is  desired  or 
needed,  tax  reduction  will  achieve  it  Just 
as  surely  and  through  vigorous  and 
progressive  forces  of  the  private  sectors 
,  of  the  economy. 


Let  me  emphasise  the  last  point.  Sec- 
tion 1  of  the  bill  announces  very  clearly 
that  we  are  not  rejecting  a  balance  In 
the  budget  as  the  guiding  criterion  for 
management  of  the  finances  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  We  are,  indeed,  em- 
phatically reaffirming  that  criterion. 
We  are  confident  that  within  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time,  tax  reduction  and 
revision  will  result  In  larger  Federal 
revenues  than  those  we  could  expect 
without  these  tax  changes.  Section  1  of 
the  bill  cans  upon  both  the  Executive 
and  the  Congress  to  restrain  Govern- 
ment expenditures  so  that  this  Increase 
in  revenues  can  reduce  deficits  and  bring 
us  sooner  to  realization  of  the  goal  of  a 
balanced  budget  In  a  prosperous  econ- 
omy. 

I  have  stressed  the  contribution  this 
bill  win  make  in  achieving  a  balanced 
budget  and  an  enlarged  economy. 
These  are  the  principal  economic  objec- 
tives of  the  bill.  If  I  were  called  upon 
to  give  a  definition  of  the  phrase  "fiscal 
responsibUlty,"  this  Is  Just  how  I  would 
define  It.  It  means  conducting  the  fi- 
nances of  the  Federal  Government  In 
such  a  way  that  a  balanced  budget  can 
be  and  Is  achieved  In  an  economy  which 
is  growing  rapidly,  providing  adequate 
employment  and  Investment  opportuni- 
ties, making  full  use  of  Its  capital  and 
human  resources,  and  giving  the  fullest 
possible  play  to  the  Initiative  and  ven- 
turesomeness  of  the  private  sector.  Tax 
reduction  and  revision  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  achieve  these  objectives — 
to  be  fiscally  responsible — with  mini- 
mum direct  Intervention  by  the  Govern- 
ment In  the  decisions  of  indi\iduals  and 
business  concerns. 

It  has  been  argued  by  some  that  this 
bin  represents  an  effort  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  manage  the  economy  and 
ignores  the  precept  that  taxation  should 
be  for  revenue  purposes  only.  The  argu- 
ment is  completely  wrong.  This  bill  re- 
flects an  effort  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  reduce  and  remove — not  to  Im- 
pose— tax  constraints  on  the  economy, 
to  give  the  private  sector  of  the  economy 
greater  wherewithal  to  do  what  comes 
naturaUy  to  It  and  which  increases  the 
weU-being  of  all  of  us.  Moreover,  It  af- 
fords us  the  greatest  F>06slble  assurance 
that  we  win  before  long  secure  revenues 
equal  to — or  even  greater  than — Govern- 
ment expend! tiu'es.  Indeed,  faUure  to 
provide  tax  reduction  and  revision  at 
this  time  would  be  fiscally  irrespon-sible. 
It  would  represent  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's ignoring  the  adverse  impact  of 
Its  excessive  tax  biutlens  on  the  economy 
and  on  the  budget.  We  must  remember 
that  tax  policy  cannot  be  made  in  a 
vacuum.  If  we  are  to  be  responsible,  we 
must  give  the  closest  possible  attention 
to  the  effects  on  the  economy  of  what 
we  do — or  faU  to  do — in  tax  policy. 

This  bill,  therefore,  represents  a  re- 
sponsible discharge  of  our  duties  to  sound 
fiscal  management. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  as  sold  as  I  was 
ever  sold  on  anything  that  this  action 
Is  deserving  of  the  support  of  every 
Member  of  this  Congress  who  beheves 
as  I  do  that  this  country  became  strong, 
became  what  it  Is  today,  not  as  a  result 
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of  solving  every  known  problem  in  those 
days  by  the  expenditure  of  money  from 
Washington;  Instead  this  country  be- 
came what  it  is  because  in  the  years  of 
our  major  growth,  from  infancy  to  World 
War  n,  we  left  the  private  sector  of  this 
economy  in  condition  so  that  it  could 
generate  the  growth  that  was  required 
to  provide  the  jobs  to  renew  obsolete 
plant  and  equipment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  my  way  of  thinking 
this  bin  is  a  biU  on  which  we  can  put 
our  stamp  of  approval  by  saying  that 
we  have  as  much  confidence  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  free  enterprise  system 
as  our  forefathers  had. 

Oh.  yes,  but  there  is  one  question  in 
the  minds  of  my  coUeagues  on  the  mi- 
nority side.  They  indicate  they  do  not 
disagree  with  what  we  say.  Everybody 
loves  a  tax  reduction.  "But,"  they  say, 
"what  are  we  going  to  do  about  the  rate 
of  spending?"  They  say  we  are  so  con- 
cerned, because  we  have  such  little  con- 
fidence not  only  in  anyone  downtown  but 
in  ourselves  as  weU,  the  Congress  sis  a 
whole.  They  say  we  have  got  to  have 
some  "ifs"  about  tax  reductions,  and  we 
have  to  attach  some  "buts"  to  any  tax 
reduction,  and  some  "maybes." 

As  I  have  indicated  to  you  there  are 
two  roads  we  can  travel  today.  We  can 
travel  the  road  of  major  reliance  on  the 
private  sector  to  do  some  of  these  things 
that  need  to  be  done  by  releasing  the 
free  enterprise  system  from  these  high 
rates  of  taxation,  or  we  can  continue  on 
down  the  road  that  we  have  been  on — 
long  before  I  ever  came  to  Congress — the 
road  of  more  and  more  spending  to  solve 
these  problems. 

Which  road  are  we  going  to  take? 
What  we  want  to  be  concerned  about  is 
that  the  present  rate  of  spending  is  not 
permitted  to  get  out  of  hand  so  that  we 
travel  both  roads  at  the  same  time,  be- 
cause we  cannot  travel  both  roads  at  the 
same  time  without  bringing  on  some  very 
serious  results. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  for 
whom  I  have  the  utmost  respect,  stated 
the  other  night  on  television  that  the 
Republicans  had  found  or  he  had  found 
this  unbreakable,  magic  waf  of  provid- 
ing for  assurances  that  the  spending 
would  be  held  down. 

He  has  not  foimd  an  unbreakable  way. 
No.  he  has  not  found  It.  He  has  found 
some  magic  figiu-es  and  he  wants  to  say, 
if  the  President  is  willing  to  subscribe 
to  them,  then  the  tax  reduction  may  go 
into  effect.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
tried  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Conunittee 
to  find  such  a  method  and  could  not,  and 
no  one  in  this  Congress  is  going  to  find 
an  unbreakable  way  to  assure  that  ex- 
penditures can  be  held.  If  what  we  have 
in  the  bill  is  nothing  but  a  pious  hope — 
and  it  has  been  so  described,  Mr.  Chair- 
man by  some — It  Is  a  pious  hope  because 
the  people  who  say  it  have  no  con- 
fidence in  the  membership  of  this  House 
to  carry  out  what  undoubtedly  must  be 
a  moral  obligation  if  you  vote  for  this 
tax  reduction. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  this  body  for  25  years.  At  no  time 
have  I  ever  tried  or  permitted  myself  to 
think  harshly  of  any  colleague.    I  have 


the  utmost  confidence  in  every  Member, 
or  anyone  who  can  seU  himself  to  an 
electorate  and  come  to  this,  the  greatest 
deliberative  body  on  the  face  of  the 
earth;  but  let  me  teU  you  something.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  not  have  confidence 
In  the  good  Judgment  of  any  coUeague 
who  would  resolve  after  voting  for  this 
bin  that  he  could  also  go  down  the  other 
road  of  continued,  ever-increasing  Fed- 
eral spending  Just  for  piirpose  of  stimu- 
lating the  economy. 

The  greatest  ps:  chological  factor  that 
we  can  create  to  control  spending  is  the 
denial  of  additional  revenues  to  the 
Treasvuy  of  the  United  States.  If  you 
think  this  administration,  or  if  you  think 
you  as  an  individual  Member  of  Con- 
gress, can  continue  after  this  tax  re- 
duction to  advocate  and  vote  for  every- 
thing that  you  may  have  advocated  and 
voted  for  before  tax  reduction  to  stimu- 
late this  economy,  my  guess  Is  you  are 
going  to  find  your  constituency  and  the 
American  people  leaving  you. 

The  greatest  factor,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is 
not  what  we  say  in  this  blU.  not  the 
magic  figures  that  we  conjure  up,  and 
certainly  not  our  concern  about  figures 
for  2  fiscal  years.  The  final  fact  is  our 
own  performance. 

This  Congress  cannot  be  judged  in  the 
future,  having  voted  for  tax  reduction, 
on  the  basis  of  what  it  has  done  in  the 
past. 

To  those  who  say  they  have  no  con- 
fidence today  in  the  Congress  I  cannot 
speak  to  appealingly,  for  they  have 
closed  minds  with  respect  to  the  sin- 
cerity, in  my  opinion,  of  aU  of  us  who 
vote  for  tax  reduction.  But  I  have  that 
confidence,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  that 
confidence  in  my  colleagues. 

Let  me  again  remind  each  and  every 
one  of  you  that  neither  this  President 
nor  any  other  President  who  has  ever 
been  in  the  White  House  could  spend  $1 
that  the  Congress  did  not  make  available 
to  him.  In  spite  of  that  fact  this  is  a 
joint  responsibility.  We  did  not  caU  on 
the  President  to  subscribe  to  the  inter- 
pretation that  we  gave  to  section  1  of 
this  biU.  He  agreed  to  it  without  any 
solicitation  on  my  part.  I  have  ex- 
plained this  earlier  in  my  remarks.  Re- 
member this  was  in  addition  to  the  Pres- 
ident's earlier  letter  of  August  19  on  this 
subject. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  that?  The 
meaning  of  that  is  that  for  the  first  time, 
in  my  opinion,  in  years,  primary  respon- 
sibility for  the  growth  we  must  have  is 
to  be  placed  back  where  it  belongs,  on 
the  private  sector  of  this  economy.  We 
are  asking  the  free  enterprise  system  to 
come  forward  with  some  of  the  answers 
to  some  of  the  problems  of  today. 

I  would  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
those  who  may  doubt  would  want  to 
think  further  with  respect  to  the  posi- 
tion they  put  themselves  in  if  they  vote 
for  the  motion  to  recommit  or  if  they 
vote  against  this  bill.  This  is  tnily  a 
turning  point  in  economic  policy.  I 
plead  with  you  to  be  a  part  in  making  it 
possible.  Let  us  get  away  from  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past.  Let  us  get  on  this  new 
road. 


BSSCr  SlTMBtABT   OF   HJt.   »a»2 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  inserting  at  this 
point  a  summary,  which  I  have  prepared 
of  the  major  provisions  of  this  tax  bill, 
which  I  previously  obtained  permission 
to  include. 

Summary  or  Major  Peovisions  in  Titles  1, 

2.  AND   3   or  HJt.   836S 

A.   KATE   RXSUCnONS 

1.  Individual  income  tax  rates  are  reduced 
from  the  present  rates  of  20  to  01  percent  to 
rates  ranging  from  14  to  70  percent  In  1©65. 
Rates  ranging  from  16  to  77  percent  make 
atx>ut  two-thirds  of  this  reduction  available 
m  1964. 

2.  A  minimum  standard  deduction  in- 
cluded In  this  bin,  when  coupled  with  per- 
sonal exemptions,  provides  a  newer  and 
higher  Income  floor  before  taxes  become  ap- 
plicable to  individuals.  Thus,  for  single 
Individuals  the  minimum  level  at  which 
taxation  starts  Is  Increased  from  the  present 
$667  to  $900.  Por  a  married  couple  with 
no  children,  the  floor  Is  Increased  from  $1333 
to  $1,600  and  fcM'  a  married  couple  with  2 
children  the  minimum  tax  floor  Is  Increased 
from  $2,667  to  $3,000. 

8.  The  tax  rate  for  corporations  in  1964 
is  reduced  from  82  to  50  percent  and  Is 
further  reduced  In  1965  to  48  percent. 

4.  To  aid  small  business,  the  rate  applica- 
ble to  the  first  $25,000  of  corporate  Income 
beginning  In  1964  Is  reduced  from  30  to  22 
percent. 

5.  Corporations  are  placed  on  a  full  pay- 
as-you-go  basis  for  all  of  their  corporate 
tax  liablUty  above  $100,000  so  that  this  liabil- 
ity eventually  will  be  payable  In  the  year 
In  which  earned.  This  is  achieved  over  a  7- 
year  period  so  that  after  taking  Into  account 
the  corporate  tax  rate  reductions  It  wUl  not 
result  In  an  Increase  in  corporate  tax  pay- 
ments In  the  transitional  period. 

B.    STKUCTintAL    CHANCES 

1.  DixHdend  credit  and  exclvMon 

1.  The  credit  for  1964  is  decreased  from  4 
to  2  percent. 

2.  The  credit  for  1965  and  later  years  is 
repealed. 

3.  The  exclusion  for  1964  and  later  years 
Is  Increased,  from  $60  to  $100  (for  married 
couples  It  may  be  $300). 

2.  Investment  credit 

1.  The  "Long"  amendment  Is  repealed. 

(a)  The  base  for  depreciation  Is  not  to  be 
reduced  by  7  percent  If  property  Is  pur- 
chased after  June  30.  1963. 

(b)  For  assets  purchased  before  June  30, 
1963,  the  depreciation  base  for  the  future  is 
Increased  by  7  percent. 

2.  Lessees  of  distributors,  like  leasees  of 
manufacturers,  are  to  base  their  Investment 
credit  on  the  "fair  market  value"  of  the 
equipment  rather  than  Its  cost. 

3.  Escalators  and  elevators  are  to  be  eligible 
for  the  Investment  credit  If  Installed  after 
June  30,  1963,  and  depreciation  after  that 
date  is  to  be  "recaptured"  as  ordinary  in- 
come if  the  assets  are  sold. 

4.  Federal  regulatory  agencies  are  not  to 
require  the  "flow  through"  to  the  consiuner 
of   the  benefits  of  the  Investment  credit — 

(a)  In  the  case  of  "public  utUlty"  prop- 
erty eligible  for  the  3-peroent  credit  (elec- 
tric and  telephi^e  companies),  except  over 
the  life  of  the  asset. 

(b)  In  the  cahe  of  other  property  eligible 
for  the  7-i>ercent  credit  (transportation,  gas. 
and  oil  pipelines),  at  any  time. 

3.  Group  term  insurance 

1.  Employees  are  to  be  taxed  on  this 
insurance  on  coverage  over  $30,000  to  the 
extent  provided  by  employers  or  other 
employees. 

2.  Employees  who  are  retired  are  not  taxed 
on  this  Income  and  thoee  naming  charitiee 
as  beneficiaries  are  not  taxML 
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3  Co«t  b  determined  from  a  "pr«nlum 
cost  t«W«"  by  6-7MV  age  b«cltet«  prep«^d 
by  tb«  TrMMury  or  actual  ooata  If  lower. 

4.  Kmployeea  paylxic  mora  than  thalr  own 
coat,  on  protection  over  $SO,000  are  aUowed 
a  deduction  for  theae  exceaa  paymenta. 
4.  ReimX>ur»ed  medical  expense 

Amount*  received  through  accident  or 
health  Insurance  for  medical  expenaes  are 
to  be  Included  In  the  indlTldual's  Ux  baae 
to  the  extent  the  inaxirance  paymenta  re- 
cetred  exceed  the  total  medical  expenaee  for 
the  Injury  or  alckness. 

5.  Sick  pay  exclusion 

1.  Presently  the  sick  pay  exclusion  applies 
to  wage  eontribotlon  paymenU  o<  up  to  $100 
«  weak  but  In  tlM  case  of  sickneas  where 
the  ladlTldual  waa  sot  hoapltallaed  only  after 
the  Ant  week  aL  sickneas. 

a.  The  $100  a  week  exclusion  In  the  futxire 
la  to  be  available  only  to  the  extent  the 
,*^^»iy—  or  accident  extends  the  absence 
Stem  work  beyond  30  days — primarily  corer- 
lay  long  lllinasrs  and  permanently  disabled 
up  to  retirement  age. 

9.  Bale  of  reaidenee  by  person  95  or  over 

Any  gain  on  the  sale  of  a  personal  reaidenee 
toy  a  person  85  or  over  is  not  to  be  reported 
for  tax  purposea  to  the  extent  It  represents 
the  gain  on  the  first  $20,000  of  the  sales  price 
of  the  house. 

7.  StaU  and  local  taxes 

1.  State  and  local  taxes  which  In  the  future 
vlll  continue  to  be  deductible  are: 

(a)  Personal  property  Uxee. 

(b)  Real  property  taxea  (also  foreign) . 

( c )  Income  taxea  ( also  foreign ) . 

(d)  General  sales  taxes. 

a.  The  prtndpal  taxes  whleh  will  no  longer 
be  deduct'ble  when  attrlbuUble  to  nonbusi- 
ness purposes  are: 

(a)  OasoUne  taxes. 

(b)  Auto  tags. 

(c)  Tobacco  taxea. 

(d)  Alcohol  taxes. 

(e)  Selective  excise  taxes. 

a.  Personal  casualty  and  theft  losses 
The  deduction  of  nonbusiness  casualty  and 
theft  losses  U   limited  to  amounts  lost  In 
•xceas  of  $100  per  loss. 

9.  Charitable  contributions 

1.  The  additional  10-percent  deduction  (30 
percent  In  all)  Is  to  be  available  with  respect 
to  charitable  contributions  generally  except 
thoee  to  private  foundations. 

2.  CkMrporatlons  are  to  have  a  5-year  carry- 
forward (rather  than  a  2- year  carryforward) 
for  contributions  in  excess  of  their  6-per- 
cent limitation. 

8.  Gifts  of  future  interests  of  tangible 
property  are  not  to  be  deductible  until  the 
gift  la  completed  unless  the  property  Is  re- 
served only  for  the  donor's  life  (or  Joint  lives 
in  the  case  of  a  husband  and  wife) . 
10.  1-percent  limit  on  medicines  and  drugs 

The  1 -percent  floor  on  medicines  and  drugs 
below  which  these  expenses  cannot  be  taken 
into  account  for  the  medical  expense  deduc- 
tion Is  not  to  apply  to  expenses  for  the  care 

of— 

1.  The  taxpajrer  or  his  spouse  If  either  has 
reached  age  65;  or 

2.  Any  dependent  parent  over  66  of  the 
taxpayer  or  his  spouse. 

11.  Child  care  deduction 

1 .  The  deduction  is  to  be  available  where 
the  wife  la  Incapacitated  or  institutionalized 
for  90  days  or  more. 

2.  The  maximtmi  deduction  is  raised  from 
$«00  to  $«00  per  year  but  <Mily  where  there 
are  two  or  more  chHdren. 

3.  The  maximum  age  of  the  children  for 
which  a  child  care  deduction  may  be  taken 
to  increased  from  up  to  12  to  up  to  IS. 


j  12.  Moving  expenm* 

I  I.  Moving  aaqiense  deductions  (whether 
ItMnHaed  or  not)  are  to  be  granted  for  the 
iflrst  time  to  employees  who  are  not  relm- 
Ibursed  ojad  to  new  employees  whether  relm- 
jburaed  or  not.  These  deductions  are  to  be 
available  only  for — 

'  (a)  Tranaportetlcm  expenses  of  the  em- 
ployee and  his  family. 

(b)  Transportation  costs  for  moving  per- 
sonal effects  and  hoiisebold  goods. 
.      (c)  Expenses  for  meals  and  lodging  of  the 
employee  and   his  family  while   they  are  In 
tranait. 

2.  No  change  U  made  in  the  exclusion  of 
reimbursed  "old"  employees. 

13.  Bank  loan  insurance 
Interest  on  debt  incurred  or  continued  to 
buy  life  or  endowment  insurance  or  annui- 
ties Is  not  to  be  deductible  If  the  Individual 
systematically  borrows  part  or  all  of  the 
Increase  In  the  cash  surrender  value  to  pay 
his  premiums.  However,  deducUona  are  not 
to  be  denied  If — 

(1)  he  doeant  borrow  any  part  of  toMi  out 
j  of  the  first  seven  annual  premiums: 

(2)  the  Interest  deductions  do  not  exceed 
$100  a  year; 

'      (S)   the  borrowing  was  caused  by  unforseen 
'financial  obligations  or  losses  of  lnc<»ne;  or 
(4)   the   borrowing    was    used    to    finance 
business  obligations. 

I  It  should  be  noted  that  In  the  explanation 
I  of  this  provision  In  the  conunlttee  report. 
!  the  prlnUrs  Inadvertently  omitted  a  line. 
On  page  82  of  the  report  beginning  with  the 
second  sentence  under  (c)  (1)  1  of  that  page 
the  report  should  read :  "However,  to  prevent 
avoidance  of  this  provision  by  taking  out  a 
contract  with  very  low  premiums  few  the 
first  4  years,  with  the  premiums  being  sub- 
stantially greater  thereafter,  the  bill  con- 
tains a  rule  relating  to  sltviatlons  of  this 
type.  It  Is  provided  that  the  7-year  period 
referred  to  above  Is  to  commence  again  at 
any  time  there  U  a  substantial  increase  In 
the  premiums  payable  under  the  Insurance 
or  annuity  contract." 

14.  Stock  options  and  purchase  plans 
A.  Stock  options 

(1 )  The  option  price  can't  be  less  than  100 
percent  of  fair  market  value  of  stock  at  time 
option  la  granted  (Instead  of  85  percent). 

(2)  The  stock  miut  be  held  for  S  years 
(Instead  of  options  and/or  stock  for  2  years) . 

(3)  The  option  must  be  for  a  period  of  not 
over  5  years  (now  10) . 

(4)  Stockholder  approval  must  be  given 
to  the  plan  within  12  months  of  Its  adop- 
tion. 

(5)  The  options  must  be  not  exercisable 
while  an  earlier  option  Is  outstanding  which 
has  not  been  exercised  (opUons  now  out- 
standing can  be  canceled,  however,  or  won't 
count  until  exercisable) . 

(6)  Generally  the  optionee  must  not  be  a 
5-pcrcent  shareholder  or  more  (10  i)ercent 
In  the  case  of  small  companies) . 

B.  Employee  purchase  plans 

(1)  Plans  niust  be  nondiscriminatory. 

(2)  The  amounts  per  employee  involved 
may  not  exceed  $25,000.   . 

(8)  The  option  may  not  extend  over  6 
years  or  27  months  where  purchased  at  86 
percent  of  value. 

(4)  There  must  be  stockholder  approval. 

(5)  The  optionee  must  not  be  a  6-percent 
shareholder  or  more. 

15.  Interest  on  deferred  payments 
1 .  Where  property  U  sold  on  an  Installment 
basis  covering  more  than  1  year  with  either 
no,  or  low,  interest  payments  provided,  then 
part  of  each  installment  payment  is  to  be 
considered  an  Interest  payment.  The  amount 
so  considered  will  be  the  going  rate  of  Inter- 
est as  determined  by  the  Treasury. 


2.  Carrying  charges  for  which  an  interest 
deduction  may  be  taken  are  to  Include  pay- 
menu  for  sarvlcee  as  well  as  personal  prop- 
erty. 

19.  Personal  holding  companies 

A.  Domestic  companies 

1.  The  tax  rate  on  these  companies  is 
lowered  to  70  percent  (now  85  percent  on 
first  $2,000  and  75  percent  on  remainder) . 

2.  A  company  will  be  treated  as  a  personal 
holding  company  If  60  percent  of  Ita  Income 
U  from  personal  holding  company  sources 
(now  80  percent).  The  basic  change  Is  ex- 
plained In  No.  1  below. 

3.  The  base  for  the  60-percent  test  Is  no 
longer  to  Include  any  capital  gains. 

4.  Rents  are  to  be  considered  personal 
holding  company  Income  If  they  equal  80 
percent  of  adjusted  ordinary  gross  Income 
(gross  Income  today).  Also,  under  a  new 
teat,  not  more  than  10  percent  of  ordinary 
groaa  Income  apart  from  rents  may  be  per- 
sonal holding  Income  without  renU  also  be- 
ing so  treated. 

5.  Mineral,  gas,  and  oil  royalties  are  pre- 
sonal  holding  company  Income  unless  they 
represent  50  percent  or  more  of  adjusted 
gross  Income  (now  gross  Income)  and  unless 
the  related  deductions  represent  15  percent 
or  more  of  adjusted  gross  Income  (now  gross 
income).  Also,  imder  a  new  test,  not  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  company's  other  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income  may  be  personal  hold- 
ing company  Income  for  the  company  to 
avoid  that  treatment. 

8.  One  of  three  testa  for  copyright  royal- 
ties under  present  law  Is  that  the  related 
expenses  must  equal  60  percent  or  more  of 
the  company's  gross  Income.  Under  the  bill, 
these  expenses  must  equal  25  percent  or  more 
of  the  company's  gross  Income  less  royalties 
paid  and  depreciation  deductions  for  copy- 
rlghta. 

7.  In  computing  the  Income  not  consid- 
ered personal  holding  company  Income  for 
purposes  of  the  60  percent  test — 

(a)  RenU  are  reduced  for  related  deduc- 
tions for  depreciation,  jwoperty  taxes,  inter- 
est and  renU  paid. 

(b)  Mineral,  oU  and  gas  royalties  and 
working  InteresU  In  oil  and  gas  wells  are  to 
be  reduced  for  related  deductions  for  depre- 
cUtlon,  depletion,  property  and  severance 
taxes.  Interest,  and  renU  paid. 

8.  Film  renta,  other  than  "produced"  film 
rent  will  be  treated  the  same  as  copyright 
royalties.  The  "produced"'  film  rent,  how- 
ever, as  under  present  law  will  be  subject  to 
only  one  test;  It  must  be  50  percent  or  more 
of  gross  Income  not  to  be  personal  holding 
company  Income. 

9.  The  exemptions  for  personal  finance 
companies  are  generallaed,  and  llberallied 
somewhat,  so  all  of  these  companies  can 
qtiallfy  under  the  same  exemption. 

10.  Liquidating  dividends  of  a  personal 
holding  company  to  be  treated  as  deductible 
in  computing  lU  Income  subject  to  this  tax 
must  be  treated  as  taxable  dividends  when 
received  by  an  Individual  shareholder.  In 
the  case  of  corporate  ahareholders,  the 
amount  treated  as  a  dividend  for  thU  pur- 
pose Is  to  be  limited  to  taxable  income  in 
the  year  of  distribution. 

11.  Companies  which  are  not  now.  but  will 
be  personal  holding  companies  under  the 
new  provisions,  may  liquidate  before  1968, 
receiving  capital  gains  treatment  on  earn- 
ings and  proflU  distributed  and  nonrecognl- 
tlon  of  gains  at  that  time  on  other  property 
distributed  except  money  and  except  securi- 
ties required  after  December  31.  1962. 

12.  The  treatment  I  have  Jiist  described 
is  also  to  be  available  to  poet- 1966  liquida- 
tions if  the  company  liquidates  as  soon  as 
It  h%«  paid  off  lU  debt  Incurred  before  Au- 
gust 1,  1963. 

18.  If  one  of  these  companies  liquidates 
before  1966  most  of  the  new  personal  hold- 
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Ing  company  provisions  are  not  to  apply  to 

It. 

14.  A  deduction  la  to  be  aUowed  for  ctuu- 
panles  newly  becoming  personal  holding 
companies  for  debt  paid  off  in  the  future  If 
the  debt  waa  first  Incurred  before  August 
1,  1963. 

B.  Foreign  personal  holding  company 
holdings 

1.  Increase  in  basis  for  foreign  personal 
holding  company  stock. 

Present  law  provides  that  the  basis  of  stock 
of  a  foreign  peraonal  holding  company  on 
the  death  of  a  shareholder  is  to  be  the  value 
ot  the  stock  at  the  time  of  the  shareholder's 
death  or  ita  cost  to  him  whlchevo:  Is  lower — 
usually  his  cost  is  lower.  The  bill  Increases 
the  basis  of  a  stock  by  the  proportion  of  the 
estate  tax  of  the  shareholder  attrlbirtable 
to  the  appreciation  In  the  value  of  the  stock 
of  the  foreign  personal  holding  company. 

2.  Liquidation  of  foreign  personal  holding 
conapmny. 

(a)  The  bill  permiU  the  liquidation  of  for- 
eign personal  holding  companies  with  a  4- 
month  period  after  the  date  of  enactment 
under  a  provision  which  taxes  as  dividends 
any  aooTimulated  earnings  and  profito,  taxes 
as  capital  gains  any  money  dUtrlbuted  or 
any  stock  or  securltlea  acquired  after  De- 
cember Si,  1968.  and  aUowing  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  appreciation  in  the  stock  In 
the  corporation  to  go  untaxed  at  the  time 
of  liquidation  but  assigning  the  stockholders 
basis  for  his  stock  to  this  property. 

(b)  Where  one  of  these  liquidating  distri- 
butions Is  made  the  property  distributed  at 
the  time  of  the  shareholder's  death  Is  to  be 
treated  the  same  as  If  he  still  held  stock  In 
the  foreign  personal  holding  company;  that 
is.  the  new  basis  for  it  will  be  the  old  basis 
Increased  only  by  the  estate  tax  attributable 
to  the  appreciation  In  value  of  this  property. 

17.  Treatment  of  property  in  the  case  of  oil 
and  gas  wells 

1.  Por  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1963,  the  bUl  repeals  the  rule  of 
existing  law  known  as  the  "operating  unit- 
rule.  Thus,  taxpayers  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  aggregate  two  or  more  separate  (^aerat- 
ing mineral  Intereste  for  tax  purposes  where 
they  oome  under  what  is  known  as  an  op- 
erating unit. 

2.  For  the  futiire,  operating  mineral  In- 
teresU cannot  be  aggregated  above  the  level 
of  a  separate  lease  or  acquisition. 

8.  An  exception  to  the  above  rule  requires 
aggregation  where  a  unitization  agreement 
hss  been  entered  Into.  Thla  Is  where  two  or 
m<x^  taxpayers  holding  intereste  in  separate 
tracU  of  land  exchange  their  interests  for 
an  undivided  Interest  In  a  larger  area.  This 
can  also  occur  where  a  taxpayer  holding  sev- 
eral leases  enters  Into  an  arrangement  to  pay 
the  lessors  royalties  based  on  the  undivided 
share  of  the  oil  and  gas  from  all  the  leases. 

18.  Treatment  of  iron  ore  royalties 

1.  The  bill  provides  that  Iron  ore  royalties 
are  to  be  ellgflble  for  capital  gains  treatment 
In  the  future. 

2.  The  capital  gains  treatment  referred  to 
Is  class  B  capital  gains  treatment;  that  Is,  In 
the  case  of  royalties  or  iron  ore  held  more 
than  6  months.  50  percent  of  the  gain  will 
be  Included  In  Income  (even  though  held 
more  than  2  years)  and  the  gain  will  t>e 
subject  to  a  maximum  alternative  rate  of  26 
percent — this  Is  the  type  of  capital  gains 
treatment  under  existing  law  for  coal. 

19.  Capital  gaint  and  losses 
A.  Class  A  and  B  capital  gains  and  losses 
1.  Class  B  capital  gains  and  lessee  gener- 
ally are  those  arising  where  the  property  has 
been  held  for  between  6  months  and  2  years 
although  It  also  Includes  certain  gains  held 
for  a  longer  period  of  time   which  I  will 


describe  shortly.  These  gains  and  losses  will 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  under  ex- 
isting law;  that  Is,  there  wlU  be  a  60  percent 
Inclusion  factor  and  the  gains  will  be  sub- 
ject to  a  mft^'T"'"!  alternative  rate  of  26 
percent. 

2.  Class  A  capital  gains  are  gains  or  losses 
from  assete  held  more  than  2  years.  In  the 
case  of  these  gains,  only  40  percent  of  the 
gain  Is  Included  In  Income  and  the  maximum 
alternative  rate  Is  21  percent. 

B.  Capital  loss  carryover 
Capital  losses  In  the  case  of  Individuals 
are  first  offset  against  capital  gains  then  to 
the  extent  of  $1 ,000  In  the  case  of  Individuals 
both  are  offset  against  ordinary  income. 
Then  any  remaining  loss  can  be  carried  for- 
ward for  6  years.  The  bill  provides  that 
these  losses  can  be  carried  over  until  use^ 
up  Instead  of  merely  for  5  years. 

C.  Gains  and  losses  treated  only  as  class  B 
gains  and  losses 

1.  The  cutting  of  timber  or  the  sale  of 
timber  where  the  taxpayer  retains  an  eco- 
nomic Interest. 

2.  Coal  royalties. 

8.  Iron  ore  royalties. 

4.  Livestock  held  for  the  taxpayer  for 
draft,  breeding,  or  dairy  ptirposes. 

5.  Unharvested  crops. 

6.  The  sale  of  patent  righte  by  the  creator 
of  the  patent. 

7.  Employee  termination  payments  (Louis 
B.  Mayer) . 

8.  Lump  sura  paymento  received  xmder  the 
qualified  pension,  profit-sharing,  or  stock 
bonus  plans.  However,  In  the  case  of  dis- 
tributions of  employer  stock,  the  class  A 
capital  gains  treatment  will  be  available 
when  the  stock  is  sold  for  the  appreciation 
occurring  after  the  distribution  to  the  em- 
ployee. 

20.  Disposition  of  depreciable  real  estate 

1.  The  blU  treate  as  ordinary  income  a 
certain  percentage  of  depreciation  taken  or 
gains  realized  (If  smaller)  but  only  to  the 
extent  the  depreciation  exceeds  straight  line 
depreciation  (If  the  property  haa  been  held 
more  than  1  year) . 

2.  The  percentages  I  lef erred  to  which 
determine  the  "additional"  depreciation 
treated  as  ordinary  Income  are  100  percent 
during  the  first  20  months  the  property  Is 
held  and  thereafter  decreased  1  percent  each 
month  until  at  the  end  of  10  years,  the  per- 
centage is  reduced  to  aero. 

21.  Income  averaging 

1.  To  be  eligible  for  averaging,  the  Income 
In  the  current  year  must  be  one-third  higher 
than  the  average  Income  In  the  4  prior 
years  and  the  amount  of  this  exceas  mtwt 
exceed  $3,000. 

a.  If  an  Indlvidxud  haa  any  "averageable" 
income,  one-fifth  of  this  inoome  is  included 
in  the  current  year's  tax  base,  a  tentative 
tax  determined  on  this  amount  and  then  the 
result  multiplied  by  5,  added  to  other  tax. 

3.  Generally,  capital  gains  arc  left  out  of 
account  In  determining  averageable  Income. 
The  only  exception  is  where  capital  gains  In 
the  base  period  are  greater  than  in  the  cur- 
rent year.  To  the  extent  they  are  greater, 
the  amount  of  Income  which  may  be  aver- 
aged is  decreased. 

22.  Repeal  of  tax  €>n  eoTisolidated  return 
The  bill  repeals  the  apodal  2  percent  pen- 
alty tax  which  presently  applies  to  the  priv- 
ilege of  filing  a  consolidated  return  in  the 
case  of  a  group  of  affiliated  corporations; 
namely,  those  where  there  Is  80  percent 
common  ownership. 

23.  Reduction  of  surtax  exemptions  in  the 
case  of  certain  controlled  corporations 
In   the  case  of  a  group  of  corporations 
where  there  is  80  percent  common  control. 


the  bill  provides  thive  basic  alternatives  to 
these  corporations: 

1.  The  corporations  In  the  group  may 
f(»rgo  the  \i0e  of  multiple  surtax  exemp- 
tions; that  Is,  they  may  each  file  separate 
Income  tax  returns  and  allocate  one  $28,000 
surtax  exemption  among  Um  members  of 
the  group. 

2.  Corporations  in  the  group  may  elect  to 
pay  a  penalty  tax  and  continue  filing  sepa- 
rate returns  as  at  the  present  time.  Under 
this  election,  each  member  of  the  group  may 
claim  a  separate  $25,000  surtax  exemption, 
but  each  must  also  pay  an  additional  tax 
of  6  percent  on  the  first  $25,000  of  lU  Income. 
With  the  rates  under  the  bill  of  22  percent 
on  the  first  $25,000  of  inoome  and  60  or  48 
percent  on  Inoome  over  $35,000,  this  meatwi 
a  tax  of  28  percent  on  the  first  $38,000  of 
Income  for  these  corporations  and  the  regu- 
lar 50  percent  or  48  percent  tax  on  InoonM 
over  $25,000. 

3.  An  affiliated  group  as  an  alternative  to 
the  first  two  polnU  I  have  mentioned  may 
as  under  present  law  file  a  ocmsolldated  In- 
oome tex  return  claiming  one  surtax  exemp- 
tion for  the  group  and  also  wiping  out  all 
intercompany  transactions. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  20  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  frtKn  Missouri  TMr.  Cdhtis], 
who  in  addition  to  being  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  much  of 
•whiX  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  has 
said,  I  agree  with  faHy.  In  fact,  this 
position  that  he  has  been  expounding, 
of  fiscal  policy  and  of  the  necessity  for 
lowering  the  Federal  tax  structure  has 
been  recognized  and  advocated  on  our 
side  for  some  time.  Indeed,  it  Is  basic 
Republican  fiscal  policy.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  recognized  by  people  on  both  sides 
in  the  Congress — ^before  the  executive 
department  either  under  the  previous 
administration,  certainly  under  this  one, 
apparently,  recognised  it. 

The  Baker -Herlong  bill,  and  prior  to 
that,  what  was  then  the  Sadlak-Herlong 
bill,  had  one  common  denominator — ^that 
in  order  to  reduce  the  taxes  so  as  to 
bring  about  these  very  desirable  results 
that  ttie  gentleman  from  Arkansas  has 
so  vividly  presented,  in  order  to  do  this 
it  had  to  be  in  context  with  the  other 
side  of  the  budget  and  not  Just  the  rev- 
enue side — ^the  expenditure  side.  Be- 
cause, let  me  say  this,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of 
this  committee  knows  very  well  and  so 
does  the  membership  of  tiie  House,  that 
when  we  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  do  not  provide  the  revenue 
through  the  tax  structure  to  meet  the 
expenditures  of  this  vast  Federal  Oov- 
emment,  we  have  to  come  in  with  in- 
creases in  debt  limitation  bills.  We  then 
have  to  flg\ire  out  how  this  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  market  additional  Federal 
bonds  and  the  economic  conse<iuences 
that  this  brings  about.  We  cannot  sep- 
arate the  economic  consequences  of  tax- 
ing our  people  from  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  selling  bonds  or  marketing 
Federal  bonds  either  to  our  people  or 
through  our  monetary  system,  indeed, 
the  economic  consequences  involved  in 
■mhaX  we  call  the  problems  of  debt  man- 
agement in  many  respects  are  a  great 
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deal  mora  aerious  than  the  economic  con- 
seQuences  involved  in  the  tax  rtructure 

Now  this  Is  a  matter  of  Judgment — 
although  there  are  some  basic  matters 
of  principle  Involved.  I  first  wsuit  to 
address  my  attention  to  the  basic  mat- 
ters of  prtncAple.  I  think  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
is  correct  when  he  says  that  this  bUl 
could  be  the  moet  Important  matter  that 
this  Congress  will  be  passing  on  In  15 

years.  ^      v.  •. 

I  would  say  that  it  would  be  the  most 
important  matter  that  this  Congress  has 
passed  upon  economically  in  Its  history. 
if  we  ar«  actually  adopting  the  novel  and 
untried  principle  that  I  see  Involved  In 
this  proposal,  as  it  was  originally  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
doca  not  share  the  economic  theory 
which  lies  behind  the  PresidenUal  pres- 
entation of  this  blU  to  the  House.  His 
statements  here  on  the  floor  clearly  dem- 
onstrate that  he  does  not  adhere  to  this 
theory  nor  does  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  majority.  Because  the  ma- 
jority put  into  this  bill  a  statement  of 
principle  In  regard  to  the  expenditure 
side  of  the  l^ger.  It  has  been  referred 
to  as  a  pious  hope.  I.  myself,  have  re- 
ferred to  it  as  a  pious  hope.  This  state- 
ment the  majority  members  placed  in 


In  the  1946  Reorganisation  Act  when  we 
treated  this  super-duper  budgetary 
committee  consisting  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Uie  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  and 
Inembers  of  the  House  and  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committees.  The  Job  of 
this  joint  congressional  committee  was — 
and  this  is  still  law.  gentlemen,  as  we  all 
know — to  meet  and  develop  a  legislative 
budget  with  ceilings  so  that  we  could 
pope  with  this  vei-y  difficult  and  complex 
matter  of  controlling  expenditures  at  the 
congressional  level.  We  all  know  the 
cumbersome  and  inadequate  manner  in 
which  we  actually  do  it.  We  bring  out 
our  appropriation  bills  individually. 
Jjever  do  we  get  a  collective  look  at  the 
end  to  total  up  all  we  have  done. 

As  I  have  so  often  said,  the  biggest 
problem  in  expenditure  reform  or  con- 
trol is  not  cutting  out  wasteful  pro- 
grams. Any  time  we  can  find  a  program 
that  is  wasteful  or  inefacient,  heavens, 
everyone  in  the  House  will  join  in  cutting 
that  out.  Our  problem  there  is  simply 
one  of  identification.  The  real  art  of 
budget  control  is  in  trying  to  establish 
priorities  between  good  programs,  pro- 
grams that  a  lot  can  be  said  for  and 
which  our  people  probably  need  or  which 
would  certainly  l)e  desirable.  This  re- 
quires the  recognition,  if  we  are  really 
going  to  prepare  budgets  in  a  firm  fash- 
ion, that  we  cannot  buy  all  of  the  good 
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about  employment,  to  bring  about  a  real 
increase  In  the  gross  national  product, 
to  really  hit  at  our  problems  In  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  our  gold  fiow.  It 
must  be  accomplished  In  the  context  of 
expenditure  reform. 

So  at  least  In  words  we  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  those 
who  voted  for  this  bill  with  that  expres- 
sion of  economic  policy  are  in  accord. 
But  what  is  the  problem?  It  is  that  the 
proposed  Republican  motion  to  recommit 
goes  beyond  mere  words  that  we  believe 
In  this  economic  theory  that  expendi- 
tures must  be  reduced  If  we  are  going  to 
get  the  economic  benefits  from  a  lower- 
ing of  taxes.  It  requires  some  form  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  President. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  said  that  the  motion 
to  recomxnit  has  been  presented  as  a 
panacea.  Oh,  it  is  no  panacea.  It  is  an 
effort  to  move  forward  in  this  area  of 
expenditure  so  the  Congress  can  develop 
the  machinery  so  that  each  year  there 
can  be  a  meaningful  legislative  budget. 
The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  smd  Means  has  been  a  little  unfair, 
I  think,  in  suggesting  that  those  of  us 
who  want  to  develop  this  congressional 
machinery  are  thereby  impugning  or  at- 
tacking the  Integrity  of  our  colleagues 
or  of  Congress  In  Its  ability  to  cope  with 
the  problem  of  expenditures  and  appro- 
priations. There  is  no  such  intent,  and 
if  we  ever  get  to  that  kind  of  reasoning 
when  we  try  to  develop  what  we  believe 
is  good  legislative  machinery  to  accom- 
plish results,  we  will  end  nowhere. 

All  of  this  is  an  attempt  to  do  what 
the  Congress  unsuccessfully  tried  to  do, 
and  we  can  see  how  it  was  unsuccessful 


'programs.  We  do  schedule  our  public 
works,  as  everyone  knows.  There  are  a 
lot  of  public  works  bills  on  the  shelf 
waiting  their  turn  for  the  time  when  they 
can  be  moved  into  our  budget.  How  can 
we  establish  these  priorities? 

The  proposal  here  in  the  tax  bill  is 
not  the  basic  way  to  go  about  it,  but  it  is 
I  a  very  helpful  way  to  assist.    It  provides 
the  basic  feature  needed,  an  expenditure 
ceiling.      Establishing     an     expenditure 
ceiling    l)ecomes    appropriate    and    im- 
portant when  we  are  concerned  about 
our   revenue   aspects   In   considering   a 
revenue  bill  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to 
stimulate  the  economy.    The  theory  be- 
hind this  bill,  aside  from  the  reform 
features— and  I  wish  we  could  get  into 
some  of  these  reform  features,  because 
there  is  a  lot  in  this  bill  which,  in  my 
judgment,  goes  against  the  very  purpose 
we  are  seeking  in  regard  to  stimulating 
our  economy — but  the  essential  argument 
behind  the  bill  is  to  release  purchasing 
power  to  our  people  and  to  oxu-  busi- 
nesses.    And    as    the    gentleman    from 
Arkansas.  Chairman  Mills,  has  so  ade- 
quately expressed  it,  to  give  the  private 
sector  of  our  economy  an  opportunity  to 
move  forward.     This  is  the  theory  on 
which  the  tax  bill  has  been  presented. 
The  point  then  becomes  tills.    If  we  try 
this  kind  of  stimulative  efTort  in  a  period 
when    we    already    are    spending    more 
money  than  we  are  taking  in  through 
ovir  tax  structure,  how  then  do  we  handle 
the  problem  or  the  problems  that  we 
create,  added  problems  in  the  area  of 
debt  msmagement?     To  whom  will  we 
sell  the  bonds  during  this  interim  period, 
even  if  the  theory  is  sound?    And  let  us 
take  the  proponents  economic  hypothesis 


that  as  you  bring  about  this  stimulative 
effect  in  our  increase  in  the  gross  na- 
tional product  from  which  we  are  to  de- 
rive the  new  revenues  which  eventually 
will  balance  the  budget — in  the  interim, 
how  many  bonds,  how  many  billions  of 
dollars  of  bonds  wiU  we  have  to  market 
and  how  will  we  market  them? 

Now  we  get  to  this  difficult  problem 
that  I  started  to  mention,  the  difference 
between  two  basic  economic  theories. 
The  economic  theory  expressed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas.  Chairman 
MILLS,  is  no  different  from  my  own.  In 
other  words  we  both  believe  we  have  to 
have  expenditure  reform  if  we  are  to 
make  the  tax  cut  economically  meaning- 
ful. 

And.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  this. 
This  is  not  partisan.    The  welfare  of  our 
country  is  involved  in  this  and  if  my 
arguments  are  in  error  I  want  to  have 
the  other  side  take  Issue.     Let  us  not  put 
this  on  the  basis  of  parties,  for  heaven's 
sake.     If  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  MttLSl  is  correct — and  I  agree  he  is, 
in  saying  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  economic  bills  we  have  ever 
considered— let  us  listen  to   the  argu- 
ments and  the  facts,  not  who  says  them, 
and  see  whether  they  stand  up.    I  see 
the    consequences    of    marketing    these 
bonds,  as  creating  infiationary  pressures 
that  our  society  could  not  under  this 
present  fiscal  climate  contain.    The  eco- 
nomic theory  advanced  by  the  President 
is  different  from  the  theory  expounded 
by  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills].     It  is  that  the  budget  will  not 
be  balanced  in  1964  or  1965  or  1966  or 
1967,  possibly  1968.     If  one  goes  back  to 
the  premise  upon  which  this  balance  is 
predicated.  I  think  it  is  more  reasonable 
to  assume  that  it  will  be  1972  before  we 
attain  these  balances. 

In  the  interim  we  have  this  problem 
of  marketing  these  bonds.     I  directed 
questions  to  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  when  they  testified 
before   the   Joint  Economic  Committee 
on  this  novel  theory  of  deficit  financmg 
a  year  ago  in  August.    Here  is  where  it 
stems  from.    Dr.  Heller  and  his  economic 
group  are  the  ones  who  have  espoused 
this  novel  and  untried  theory  that  the 
Congress    is    being    asked    to    consider. 
The   testimony   of   Dr.   Heller   and   his 
group  should  be  read  by  all  Members  to 
fully  understand  the  f ar-reacWng  impact 
of  these  economic  theories.     Yesterday 
I  put  in  the  Congressional  Record,  so 
that  anyone  interested  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  read  it,  some  of  the  state- 
ments of  many  economists  in  this  coun- 
try, in  regard  to  the  inflationary  threats 
that    face    this   country.      Dr.    Heller's 
group  ignores  these  threats  and.  indeed, 
generally  fall  to  even  evaluate  the  prob- 
lems of  debt  management. 

This  appears  on  page  17701  of  yester- 
day's Record:  "The  Infiationary  Threat 
of  Tax  Cuts  With  More  Federal  Spend- 
ing and  Larger  Budget  Deficits."  Chair- 
man Douglas  m  interrogating  Dr.  Heller 
said,  on  page  17703: 

Many  people  are  saying  that  they  would 
favor  a  tax  cut  only  If  it  were  compensated 
for  by  an  equal  cut  in  expendlt\ire8. 
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The  question  I  would  like  to  ask  Is  this: 
If  this  were  done,  would  It  not  take  away 
much  of  the  stimulative  effect  upon  which 
you  count? 

Ifr.  HsLLOL  Benator.  tt  would  take  away 
almost  ail  the  ctlmulatlv*  effect.  The  defi- 
cit is  the  inentatole  part  of  the  stimulus  that 
arises  Irom  th«  tax  reduction. 

Dr.  Heller's  theory  is  that  we  have  to 
view    total    expenditure,    which    means 
Government   expenditure    and    private. 
To  move  the  economy  forward  the  total 
expenditure  must  continue  to  increase. 
So.  it  is  argued  if  you  simply  shift  allo- 
cation of  expenditures  from  the  govern- 
miaital    sector    to    the    privato    sector 
through  a  tax  reduction,  thus  increasing 
privato  expenditure,  you  water  down  the 
effect  If  you  cut  Federal  expenditures. 
This  is  the  theory  which  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mnxsl  described, 
of  trying  to  travel  both  roads  at  the  same 
time  and  which  he  says  he  rejects  and 
•which  he  warns  the  Congress  to  reject. 
These    people,    those    who    advocate 
planned  deficits— and  they  are  very  sin- 
cere  people — actually   believe   that   we 
should  be  increasing  Federal  expendi- 
tures along  with  the  proposed  tax  cut. 
Indeed,    that   is   what    the   President's 
budget  for  1964  calls  for  and  that  is  what 
his  budget  projection  for  1965  calls  for. 
This  is  the  fiscal  policy  which  underlies 
the  Presidents  budget.    The  President 
to  this  very  day  has  not  altered  this 
policy  of  tax  cuts  in  context  or  increased 
expenditures.    It  is  the  budget  the  Pres- 
ident has  called   tight.    Such   descrip- 
tion makes  words  meaningless. 

Now,  this  is  still  the  theory  of  those 
who  are  supporting  this  tax  bill,  basic- 
ally. Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it. 
They  do  not  buy  Chairman  Mill's  theory 
of  expenditure  reform. 

Our  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Albert] 
on  last  Monday,  September  16,  placed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  daily  Record  at  page 
A5817,  a  statement  "AFL-CIO  president. 
George  Meany  Terms  the  Tax  Bill  as 
on  Balance.  Desirable,  and  Necessary." 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  that  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  sponsored 
this  statement,  because  it  gives  more 
authenticity  to  what  I  am  trying  to  say 
to  the  members  of  the  committee,  that 
the  basic  support  behind  this  bill  is  not 
the  support  of  those  who  adhere  to  the 
philosophy  which  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  tMr.  Mills]  has  expressed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  read  a  portion 
of  the  statement,  as  follows: 

Unfortunately,  in  recent  weeks,  there  have 
been  repeated  demands  that  any  tax  cut 
at  this  time  be  tied  to  m%\oT  cuts  In  the 
Federal  budget.  Undoubtedly  an  effort  will 
be  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  make  tax  cuts  contingent  upon 
budget  slashing. 

Such  a  move  would  be  deplorable.  It  would 
absolutely  defeat  the  purjKwe  of  a  tax  cut. 
Instead  of  stimulating  the  economy,  a  large 
reduction  In  Federal  expenditures  would 
merely  nullify  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
tax  blU  and  woiUd  contract  economic  ac- 
tivity. 

Yesterday.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  my 
colleagues  wsw  kind  enough  to  place 
in  the  Record,  the  remarks  I  made  on 
NBC-TV  Saturday  night.  In  these  re- 
marks I  referred  to  a  document  being 


circulated  by  the  U5.  Department  of 
Commerce.  This  appears  In  the  Recoed 
of  SeptenJaer  23,  page  17821: 

UjB.  Dkpakthknt  of  ComaBCB, 

Buxines*  and  Defense  Services  Administra- 
tion, Washington.  D.C..  Septem'ber  t, 
1993. 

To:  Assistant  administrators,  oOioe  directors, 
division  directors,  staff  officlalB. 

Prom:  Paul  W.  MeCann.  Assistant  AdmlnU- 
trator.  Industrial  Analysis. 

Subject:  The  tax  reduction  and  reform  In 
1»63. 

Here  Is  the  gospel  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration: 

A  major  reduction  of  Federal  expenditures 
would  almost  eliminate  the  stimulus  effects 
of  the  bill. 

The  difficulty  in  debating  this  novel 
economic  and  fiscal  policy  publicly  and 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  lies  in  the 
fact  that  those  who  originated  the  tax 
cut  were  not  originating  it  on  the  same 
philosophy  advanced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]  who  is  here 
defending  it.  None  of  the  advocates  of 
this  dangerous  fiscal  theory  are  here  to 
support  their  theory  and  engage  In 
straight  forward  d^ate.  They  hide  be- 
hind the  strength  and  character  of 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  Chair- 
man Mills.  The  philosophy  that  I  have 
advanced  and  tried  to  advance  over  a 
period  of  years  for  the  need  of  tax  cut- 
ting because  it  weis  an  impediment  to 
economic  growth  and  to  our  system  lay 
in  context  with  expenditure  controls  and 
balanced  budgets. 

The  contrary  philosophy  can  be  found 
in  its  purest  form  in  the  presidential 
message  of  last  year  requesting  the  Con- 
gress to  give  him  a  quickie  tax  cut.  The 
theory  was  a  shot-ln-the-arm  kind  of 
thing  to  stimulate  the  economy  at  the 
same  time  and  not  touching  or  doing 
anything  with  expenditures  except  to 
increase  them.  There  is  no  question 
that  this  is  the  theory  of  Dr.  Heller  and 
the  Presidential  advisers.  Yesterday  I 
placed  in  the  Record  a  discussion  of 
some  of  the  economic  assumptions 
which  lie  behind  the  quickie  tax  cut  and 
the  present  tax  proposal  to  stimulate  the 
economy.  It  Is  headed  ♦'Analysis  of  the 
Administration's  'Gap'  Theory"  and  ap- 
pears on  page  17676  of  September  23, 
Congressional  Record. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  of  the 
efforts  being  made  to  disarm  the  fears  of 
our  people  in  regard  to  debt  and  deficits. 
This  attack  has  been  gotog  on  for  months 
and  Is  part  of  the  overall  war  being  waged 
against  the  peoples'  Puritan  ethic.  How 
many  of  you  heard  the  President  in  his 
TV  and  radio  address  to  the  Nation 
Wednesday  night  refer  to  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  debt  need  not  worry  us  too 
much  because  as  a  ratio  of  gross  national 
product  today  it  is  considerably  less  than 
it  was  in  1946?  What  has  the  year  1946 
got  to  do  with  it?  Why  was  this  year 
chosen  as  the  benchmark?  That  is  the 
year  when  we  had  the  highest  debt  at- 
tained as  the  result  of  World  War  n.  If 
we  want  to  get  comparable  figures  let  us 
relate  the  percentage  of  the  Federal  debt 
to  the  gross  national  product  in  a  peace- 
time jrear,  or  a  pesw^time  period,  the 
thirties,  the  twenties,  and  before.     We 


find  after  17  years  since  the  war  has  been 
over  we  still  do  not  have  this  debt  near 
the  level  of  any  other  period  of  peace- 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  10  additional  minntes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  we  will  analyse  how 
we  got  most  of  that  lower  ratio  it  is 
nothing  to  be  proud  of— World  War  n 
inflation,  cutting  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  in  half  did  it.  The  gross 
national  product  Is  measured  in  the 
current  dollar,  the  cheap  dollar,  but  the 
debt  being  In  the  dollar  signs  of  that 
time  remains  constant. 

The  gross  national   product  did  not 
really  go  up  in  real  dollars  In  that  sense. 
It  went  up  in  the  Inflation.    But  why  was 
the  President  intent  on  dispelling  what 
he  regarded  as  unjustified  fears  on  the 
part  of  our  people  in  regard  to  the  size 
of  the  Federal  debt  and  its  management? 
It  Is  because  the  President  did  adhere, 
and  apparently  still  does  adhere  to  the 
novel  theory  that  you  can  stimulate  the 
economy  and  you  can  get  growth  through 
Increased  Federal  expenditures  and  tax 
cuts  coming  about  at  the  same  time.    I 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
my  remarks  appearing   on  page   14122 
of  the  August  5  CoNGRissiONAL  Record 
entitled      "U.S.      Balance -of -Payments 
Problems."  when  I  discuss  the  fallacies 
in  the  various  arguments  used  by  the 
President  and  his  advisors  in  minimiz- 
ing   the    deleterious    economic    conse- 
quences of  our  large  Federal  debt.     It 
is  this  novel  theory  of  planned  deficit 
financing   I   wish    we    had    a    national 
debate  on.    This  theory  was  first  pre- 
sented to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
in  July  a  year  ago.    It  was  around  the 
same  time  the  President  made  his  speech 
at  Yale  and  said  we  should  have  a  na- 
tional debate  on  what  he  termed  "the 
worn  out  Shibboleths"  our  people  adhere 
to  and  Dr.  Heller  later  referred  to  as 
our  Puritan  ethic.     This  fiscal  theory, 
or  popular  ethic,  is  simply  that  we  have 
to  live  within  our  budgets.     But  then 
when  those  of  us  wanted  to  join  the  de- 
bate, the  President  called  for,  found  the 
bold  New  Frontiersmen  falling  back  on 
these    so-called    Shibboleths    and    the 
maligned  Puritan  ethic.    President  Ken- 
nedy now  mouths  the  words  that  he  too 
Is  for  expenditure  reform  and  balanced 
budgets.    But  what  is  the  impact  of  de- 
creasing taxes  in  context  with  Increasing 
expenditures,  what  are  the  problems  in- 
volved in  debt  management?   To  this  day 
the  President  has  avoided  the  issue,  and 
not  taken  it  up. 

Dr.  Heller  said,  when  I  asked  him,  dur- 
ing one  of  his  appearances  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  "Where 
would  you  market  these  bondst"  he  an- 
swered in  agreement  with  my  observation 
by  In  effect  sajring  I  agree  with  you;  you 
cannot  sell  these  bonds  to  the  private 
sector,  to  private  people,  and  to  business 
because  if  jrou  did  you  would  take  away 
the  stimulative  effect  of  this  tax  cut. 

He  said  he  would  expect  our  banks 
would  take  up  the  balk  <rf  these  bonds. 
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So  I  posed  tills  same  question  to  Chair- 
man  Martin   of   the   Federal   Reserve 
Board  and  Chairman  Martin  said  then, 
and  he  has  reiterated  It  since  then,  that 
if  the  Federal  Resenre  System  took  up 
these  bonds  in  this  fashion  it  would  cre- 
ate inflationary  pressures  that  we  could 
not  withstand.    If  the  Consumer  Price 
Index— and  that  is  one  of  the  ways  we 
measure    Inflation    or    the    purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar— were  to  go  up  6 
points,  and  it  went  up  approximately  4 
points,  a  UtUe  less.  In  the  period  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  been  in  office,  and  for 
the  last  a  months  for  which  we  have  rec- 
ords, June  and  July  of  this  year,  it  went 
up  nine-tenths  of  a  point,  the  highest  in- 
crease in  4  years.    If  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  went  up  6  points,  and  it  could  go 
up  that  much  easily,  imder  these  new  j 
inflationary    pressures    resulting    from 
this  tax  cut  without  expenditure  reform. 
we  would  take  out  of  the  consumer  pur- 
chasing power  about  $27  billion.    For  an 
$11  biUion  tax  cut.  which  is  to  stimulate  j 
pxirchaslng  power,  we  would  cut  pur- 
chasing power  $27  billion  through  de- 
valuing the  dollar. 

Here  is  the  area  where  the  debate 
should  Ue.  Up  to  this  point  the  debate  ! 
has  not  been  around  this  very  critical 
area.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  problem 
that  we  have  in  debt  management. 
These  are  where  the  inflationary  pres- 
sures primarily  arise. 

I  again  refer  tc  my  remarks  that  I 
put  in  the  RxcoRD  last  night  so  that  they ' 
would  X  available  today,  the  analysis  of 
the  inflationary  forces  that  are  extant 
today.  In  the  Judgment  of  these  various 
econ(«nists  Inflation  is  becoming  the 
critical  problem.  And  that  Is  without 
a  tax  cut  increasing  Federal  deficits  and 
adding  to  ovar  Federal  debt. 

This  is  what  I  think  this  House  must 
direct   its    attention   to.    to   determine 
whether  in  its  judgment  we  can  devise  in 
any  way  a  mechanism,  not  a  panacea, 
but  a  mechanism  that  will  help  us  in 
some  degree  to  get  on  top  of  our  expend- 
itures, to  put  on  a  ceiling.    The  celling 
proposed  is  not  one  that  is  out  of  line; 
in  fact,  there  are  many  who  argue  that 
it  is  too  high.    I  think  it  is  too  high.    I 
think  it  is  considerably  too  high.    But  I 
recognize  that  it  is  a  ceiling,  and  that  if 
our  Appropriation  Committees  are  ablQ 
to  do  their  job  they  are  going  to  be  below 
this  ceiling,  suid  that  is  what  I  hope  wo 
will  do.    But  one  thing  for  sure,  we  will 
then  have  established  in  the  Congress 
a  mechanism  whereby  we  can  exercise 
our   collective   judgment   on   what   the 
total  expenditures  may  be  in  a  particular 
year.  i 

Then  I  hope  we  go  on  further  to  as-* 
sume  our  responsibility,  the  difficult  job 
of  establishing  priorities  in  expenditures, 
when  we  say  we  cannot  spend  more  than 
$97  billion  this  year  in  the  light  of  our 
revenue  and  in  the  light  of  our  debt 
already  and  the  problems  in  debt  man* 
agement.  then  we  must  say  what  pro* 
grams  we  will  have  to  put  ou  the  shelf. 
Do  we  have  to  go  to  the  moon  this 
quickly?    We  had  to  make  a  similar  de- 
cision in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  on  the  Highway  Act,  and  we  der 
clded  that  it  was  better  for  reasons  of 
limited  revenues  to  stretch  that  prograr  i 


for  a  <<"<«>i<ng  date  by  a  couple  of  years. 
These  are  the  hard  realities  of  trying  to 
establish  priorities  to  expenditures,  the 
Appropriation  Committees  and  all  of  us 
must  have  a  celling  imposed  by  ourselves, 
by  Congress,  to  limit  our  expenditures. 
We  propose  such  a  ceiling  in  the  tax  bill, 
because  of  the  desire  to  create  this  eco- 
nomic stimulus  and  to  move  our  society 
forward.  This  expend! tiire  control  tech- 
nique is  available  to  us.  It  is  not  the  best 
there  could  be  but  it  certainly  is  a  tre- 
mendous step  forward  and  coupled  with 
our  newly  acquired  knowledge  of  how  to 
use  the  debt  ceiling  for  expenditure 
control  it  becomes  of  great  assistance  to 
our  appropriations  process. 

In  the  light  of  that.  I  trust  that  those 
who  want  this  tax  reduction,  and  indeed 
I  think  our  economy  needs  it  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  move  forward  the  way  all  of  us 
want  to  move  forward— we  will  have  it  if 
we  will  earn  It.  We  can  earn  it  by  ex- 
ercising expenditure  reform. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  statement.  May 
I  say  first  that  I  was  the  majority  leader 
in  two  Congresses.  They  were  both  Re- 
publican, the  80th  and  the  83d.  In  those 
Congresses  in  my  time  here,  which  is 
now  approaching  30  years,  we  gave  the 
American  people  the  only  meaningful  tax 
reduction  that  they  have  had  in  my  time. 
We  did  it  after  we  had  cut  expenditiu^s 
and  balanced  the  budget. 

The  principal  reason  I  asked  the 
gentleman  to  yield  is  simply  to  say  this. 
We  had  a  record  vote  on  the  adoption 
of  the  nile.  Some  of  the  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  do  not  like  closed 
rules.  It  so  happens  that  when  I  have 
been  in  the  majority  and  the  minority  I 
have  supported  such  closed  rules.  The 
vote,  of  course,  was  qvilte  decisive  for 
the  consideration  of  this  measure,  and 
that  is  as  I  think  it  shovUd  be. 

But  I  just  want  to  say  at  this  point,  m 
order  that  there  be  no  misunderstanding, 
I  am  going  to  support  the  motion  to  re- 
commit when  it  is  offered,  and  I  have 
high  hopes  that  it  will  be  adopted.  I 
think  it  should  be  adopted.  I  think  it  is  a 
move  in  the  direction  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility and  at  the  same  time  providing 
for  a  tax  cut  within  any  sort  of  reason- 
able amount.  I  want  also  to  say  this, 
that  the  vote  on  the  rule  should  not  be 
taken  as  any  indication  of  what  is  finally 
going  to  happen  on  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  if  the  motion  to  recommit  does  not 
prevail.  My  view  is  that  if  the  motion 
to  recommit  does  not  prevail,  the  passage 
of  this  bill,  as  it  is  presently  written,  when 
it  comes  to  the  final  vote,  may  be  in  very, 
very  serious  jeopardy. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
the  disting\iished  minority  leader,  and 
observe  that  indeed  these  two  tax  cuts 
that  the  gentleman  referred  to  did  stim- 
ulate the  economy,  but  in  context  with 
expenditure  reform,  thereby  contradict- 
ing the  theory  that  Dr.  Heller  insists  on. 
One  other  thing.  I  might  note.  Dr.  Heller 
was  part  of  a  team  that  went  over  to 
Western  Germany  right  after  World  War 


n  to  advise  them  on  their  fiscal  policy. 
The  team  gave  them  the  same  advice 
that  Dr.  Heller  has  given  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  here,  deficit  financ- 
ing   to    stimulate    the    economy.    The 
Western  Germans  saw  fit  to  reject  that 
advice  and  adhere  to  this  puritan  philos- 
ophy of  cutting  their  expendltiu-es  and 
getting    their    deficit    balances    down. 
Western  Germany  did  have  an  enviable 
period  of  economic  recovery  and  growth 
as  we  all  know.    The  question  is  not  one 
of  believing  or  not  believing  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  any  more  than 
It  Is  a  question  of  believing  or  disbelieving 
the  integrity  of  the  Congress  or  of  any 
individual  Congressman.    It  comes  down 
to  the  business  of  setting  up  the  mecha- 
nism for  budget  and  expenditure  control 
so  that  we  can  move  forward  with  the 
Nation's  business.    It  also  comes  down 
to  a  test  of  whether  we  are  to  adhere  to 
the  fiscal  policy  traditional  to  oiu-  coun- 
try or  move  to  a  novel  and  imtried  one. 
If  the  President  really  means  what  he 
says  about  expenditure  reform,  and  let 
us  take  him  at  his  word,  why  has  he  ad- 
vised the  Democrats  in  Congress  to  vote 
against  tying  It  In  with  a  legislative 
budget  technique  such  as  Is  being  pro- 
posed, particularly  when  the  new  tech- 
nique is  to  be  utilized  In  such  a  mild 
manner,  too  mild  a  manner,  I  say? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Do  you  not 
think  it  would  be  preferable,  then,  for 
the  Congress  to  accept  its  responsibility 
and  reduce  expenditures  and  bring  the 
budget  in  balance,  and  then  we  would  be 
justified  in  a  tax  reduction? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  that,  of  course, 
is  a  preferable  route,  but  imfortunately 
It  is  not  available  to  us.  So  I  suggest  to 
take  this  step  that  is  presently  available 
and  to  continue  working  along  the  lines 
that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  stated 
and  work  toward  that.  The  expenditure 
control  technique  would  be  quite  an  en- 
couragement and  help  us  even  to  go  fur- 
ther in  our  normal  appropriation 
process. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consxmie  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Barrett]. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  President's 
plea  and  program  for  a  tax  reduction 
at  this  time  and.  therefore,  pledge  my 
vote  for  H.R.  8363.  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1963,  which  is  now  under  consideration 
by  the  House. 

There  is  a  crying  need  for  a  tax  re- 
duction now — and  especially  so  in  the 
Philadelphia  area  where  economic  con- 
ditions are  not  as  good  as  they  should 
be.  While  the  country's  economy  as  a 
whole  has  improved  over  the  past  2  years, 
there  are  still  some  areas  in  need  of  help. 
Metropolitan  Philadelphia  is  such  an 
area  where  6.7  percent  of  the  total  labor 
force  of  1,888,600  workers  are  still  un- 
employed. In  other  words,  as  of  this 
past  July,  127.100  men  and  women  were 
seeking  employment. 
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During  the  past  few  weeks.  I  have 
received  hundreds  of  letters  from  con- 
stituents in  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict— Democrat  and  Republican  alike — 
urging  me  to  vote  for  a  tax  cut  this  year. 
Here,  in  part,  are  a  few  of  the  senti- 
ments expressed: 

I  am  ft  registered  Republican  and  100  per- 
cent in  favor  of  the  President's  tax  cut.  I 
would  appreciate  you,  as  a  Representative  of 
the  little  people,  supporting  this  bill. 

We  are  registered  Democrats  sind  are  100 
percent  In  favor  of  the  President's  tax  cut 
bUl. 

I  think  a  tax  cut  this  year  is  most  desir- 
able for  our  coxmtry.  Please  support  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  tax  bUI  as  Is. 

I  favor  the  tax  cut  and  am  hopeful  that 
the  House  will  adopt  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  It  Is  true  a  tax 
cut  will  not  solve  our  coimtry's  unem- 
ployment problem  immediately,  it  will 
put  additional  money  into  circulation. 
This  will  create  Increased  buying  and, 
in  turn,  the  demand  for  more  products 
will  be  greater.  In  the  end,  industry 
will  need  to  employ  additional  people 
to  meet  the  demands  for  additional 
products. 

The  structure  of  the  President's  tax 
proposal  is  very  sound  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  spent 
many  months  drafting  H.R.  8363  so  its 
provisions  will  benefit"  every  American 
citizen,  including  big  business. 

I  have  heard  some  comments  against 
the  bill  and  cannot  for  the  life  of  me 
understand  why  any  one  individual  or 
any  organization  or  business  would  op- 
pose it.  It  is  designed  to  put  extra  dol- 
lars into  the  pocket  of  every  working 
man  and  woman.  Is  this  a  sin?  It  ts 
not  to  my  way  of  thinking  and  I  am  svu^ 
I  do  not  stand  alone  in  this  belief. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  is  the  time  to  do 
something  for  the  American  taxpayer 
and  citizen.  Prices  are  sky-high  and 
the  cost  of  living  continues  to  rise.  The 
only  item  that  does  not  increase  as  rap- 
idly is  the  paycheck.  Let  us  do  some- 
thing about  it.  The  Revenue  Act  of  1963 
Is  the  answer  and  the  solution. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  hour  on  this 
momentous  and  historic  day.  It  is  rather 
difficult  forme  to  follow  the  great  giants 
whom  you  nave  heard,  one  of  whom,  Mr. 
Chairman,  Is  the  great  and  distinguished 
and  obviously  learned  and  eloquent 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  His  speech,  in  my  opinion,  and 
his  remarks  of  today  in  this  committee 
will  long  be  remembered  by  many  people 
beyond  this  day  and  age. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us 
privileged  to  serve  under  him  are  quite 
accustomed  to  regular  and  continually 
impressive  displays  of  his  dedication  to 
duty,  of  his  public  service  and.  If  I  may 
add  this,  of  his  coruscating  brilliance,  the 
latter  being  a  quality  possessed  by  very 
few,  and  there  Is  only  one  other  whom 
I  know  In  Washington  who  has  it.  So, 
Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  with  a  sense  of  com- 
plete comfort  that  those  of  us  on  the 
majority   side   follow  in  the   glowing. 


lighted,  learned  way  of  our  distinguished 
chairman. 

It  has.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  3wu  well  know, 
been  continuously  and  truly  said  that 
legislation  involves  the  "art  of  the  pos- 
sible." In  every  tostance  where  major 
proposals,  such  as  the  momentous  one 
pending  before  us  today,  have  been  pre- 
sented to  this  Congress  by  a  standing 
committee  of  the  House  there  Is  obvloiis- 
ly  £ind  necessarily  involved  a  consider- 
able degree  of  concession  on  all  sides.  It 
Is  rare,  rare,  that  any  member  of  a 
standing  committee  having  jurisdiction 
of  as  vital  and  sensitive  a  subject  as  our 
committee  has  can  come  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  and  say  to  Its  mem- 
bers that  "with  every  provision  of  this 
bill  I  am  In  complete  mental  agreement," 
The  nature  of  our  legislative  process  is 
such  that  decisions  must  be  made  in  or- 
der that  legislation  might  move  forward. 
This  Is  as  It  should  be,  and  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  Is  the  representative  way.  So 
It  Is  today  with  this  most  comprehensive 
and  most  Important  piece  of  legislation 
now  pending  before  the  committee. 

As  has  been  so  ably  described  by  our 
distinguished  chairman,  there  are  23  ma- 
jor structural  changes  in  the  pending 
bill.  Obviously  these  changes  will  have 
varying  degrees  of  impact  upon  different 
sectors  of  oiur  economy  and  different 
groups  of  our  taxpayers.  In  addition  to 
the  salutary  effect  of  tax  reduction, 
many  of  these  changes  will  be  favorable 
to  many  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  country. 
However,  Mr.  Chairman,  candor  compels 
me  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  two  examples  to  which  I  shall 
allude  but  briefly.  These  are  examples 
of  the  point  that  legislation  involves  give 
and  take  and  that  we  cannot  subscribe 
100  percent  to  every  detail  in  a  measture 
as  large  And  as  broad  as  this  300-page 
bill. 

There  are  provisions  in  the  bill  which 
will  have  a  direct  and  an  immediate  Im- 
pact on  taxpayers  who  receive  their  in- 
come In  whole  or  In  part  from  dividends. 
In  1962,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  estimated 
that  there  were  some  17  million  Indi- 
vidual shareholders  In  the  United  States, 
or  1  out  of  every  6  of  the  adults  In  the 
entire  country.  Of  these  there  were 
2,340,000  in  New  York  State,  and  there 
were  1,639,000  In  my  city  of  New  York 
alone.  In  other  words,  nearly  10  percent 
of  all  the  shareholders  in  the  United 
States  reside  In  the  city  of  New  York. 
These  dividend  recipients  in  New  York 
City  In  the  year  1961  received  nearly  $2 
billion  in  dividends.  I  cite  these  figiires, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  show  the  Importance 
to  the  city  of  New  York,  the  area  which 
I  have  the  high  honor  to  represent,  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  relating  to  dividend 
Income  and  the  Income  from  the  sale  and 
exchange  of  securities 

The  President's  original  recommenda- 
tion provided  for  a  decrease  from  50  to 
30  pereent  Inclusion  in  the  portion  of 
long-term  capital  gains  to  be  included 
in  Income  and  an  extension  of  the  hold- 
ing period  from  6  months  to  1  year.  Our 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  tenta- 
tively agreed  to  the  30  percent  Inclusion 
factor  and  subsequently,  by  reason  of  a 
fuller  and  fair  consideration  of  all  the 
problems  with  which  the  committee  was 


faced,  that  percentage  was  increased  to 
40. 

As  a  result  of  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
might  very  well  say.  as  some  members 
of  the  committee  might,  that  this  Is  a 
provision  to  which  I  cannot  give  my 
assent.  But  this.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
not  do. 

Secondly,  the  administration  recom- 
mended the  repeal  of  the  dividend  credit 
and  exclusion,  but  our  committee  did 
not  go  that  far.  It  did  provide  for  a 
reduction  in  the  credit  next  year  and  Its 
repeal  in  the  following  year,  with  a  sUght 
increase  in  the  amoimt  of  the  dividend 
received  to  be  excluded. 

Here,  too,  is  a  provision  that  falls  with  • 
great  impact  upon  the  area  from  which 
I  come  and  here,  too,  would  be  a  pro- 
vision that  I  could  say  with  force  and 
I  hope  with  logic  that  my  people  should 
not  assume  to  bear.  But  I  stand  here 
today,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  say  that  I 
do  not  do  that,  and  I  would  not  do  that 
for  these  two  provisions  are  integral 
parts  of  the  whole  plan,  a  plan  that  has 
been  conceded  by  all — by  labor,  by  man- 
agement, by  the  APL-CIO,  by  the  Busi- 
nessmen's Committee  for  Tax  Reduc- 
tion, by  the  chambers  of  commerce,  and 
by  small  businessmen's  associations — to 
be  a  work  that  has  been  accomplished 
by  our  committee  that  does  substantial 
justice,  not  to  one.  not  to  a  few.  but  to 
all  the  taxpayers  of  the  country. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  turn  to  a  major 
provision  of  this  legislation  which  I  hsid 
the  honor  of  sponsoring  in  bin  form  even 
before  HH.  8363  came  into  being.  I 
refer  to  tne  repeal  of  the  reductlon-in- 
basis  provision  which  was  added  to  the 
Investment  credit  section  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1962  by  the  other  body — com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  "Long  amend- 
ment" to  the  Investment  credit  provision. 
May  I  refresh  the  recollection  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  by  a  quick  review 
of  what  was  intended  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  Investment  credit  provision  Itself 
and  what  has  happened  since  the  en- 
actment even  with  the  restrictive  Long 
amendment  Included  in  It. 

In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  on  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1962.  it  was  stated  that  the  Investment 
credit  provision,  coupled  with  liberalized 
depreciation: 

will  provide  a  strong  and  lasting  stlmulxis 
to  a  high  rate  of  economic  growth  and  will 
provide  an  incentive  to  invest  comparable  to 
those  available  elsewhere  In  the  rapidly 
growing  industrial  nations  of  the  free  world. 

That  same  committee  report  explained 
that: 

The  investment  credit  will  stimulate  in- 
vestment because — as  a  direct  offset  against 
the  tax  otherwise  payable — it  will  reduce  the 
cost  of  acquiring  depreciable  assets.  This 
reduced  cost  will  stimulate  additional  in- 
vestment since  it  Increases  the  expected 
profit  from  their  use.  The  Investment  credit 
will  also  encourage  investment  because  it 
increases  funds  available  for  Investment. 
•  •  •  Moreover,  since  the  credit  applies  only 
to  newly  acquired  asset*,  the  incentive  effect 
is  concentrated  on  new  in^tment. 

That  same  committee  report  ex- 
plained that: 

The  investment  credit  will  stimulate  in- 
vestment because — m  a  direct  oSeet  against 
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MX.  ChaiTHHti.  it  cannflk  be  Kaiosaid 
br  anyone  that  one  of  tbe  tremendous 
problems  with  which  the  eooooBoy  of  this 
country  has  been  faced  since  postwar  is 
the  modeniisaUon  of  its  plant  and 
equipment. 

Mr  Chatrman,  nothing  could  be  dear- 
er th^  that  the  intention  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Con- 
gress in  enacting  the  Inrestment  credit 
was  to  increase  incentive  for  American 
busiiwas  for  investment.  The  so-called 
Long  amendment  was  not  a  part  of  the 
investment  credit  to  the  form  in  which 
that  provision  passed  this  body,  as  I 
stated,  but  was  added  in  the  other  body 
and  was  aoce(>ted  in  conference  over  the 
atmm  objections  of  a  niunber  of  the 
Howe  conferees.  It  was  maintained 
then  by  some  erf  your  House  conferees, 
including  myself,  that  the  Long  amend- 
ment would  be  restricUve  in  nature  and 
would  indeed  dull  the  stimulus  which 
was  eBvisioned  by  the  investmoat  credit 
provision  itatAt.  .   ^    ^ 

Ifr.  Chairman,  experience  has  indeed 
borne  out  not  only  the  prediction  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  with  re- 
spect to  what  the  Investment  credit 
would  accoiri^i«>',  but  it  has  also  borne 
out  the  prediction  which  some  of  us 
made  with  respect  to  the  restrictive  na- 
ture of  the  reduction-in-basis  amend- 
ment. 

There  is  absolutely  no  question  but 
that  the  Investment  credit  has  proved  to 
be  a  stroiv  stimulus  to  the  economy. 
Many  bu4nessmen  and  economists  at- 
tribute the  ciuTent  high  rate  of  economic 
activity,  particularly  the  upswing  in  or- 
ders for  machine  tools  and  other  equip- 
ment, to  this  new  provision.  A  survey 
r^eased  as  early  as  April  of  this  year  by 
McGraw-Hill  indicated  that,  of  the  In- 
crease in  planned  investment  of  busi- 
nesses for  1963,  more  than  42  percent 
was  to  be  directly  attributable  to  the  in- 
vestmeiit  credit  smd  the  depreciation  re- 
form adr^>ted  last  year. 

However,  It  might  well  be  said  that  the 
success  of  the  Investment  credit  oc- 
curred despite  the  fact  that  its  full  In- 
centive effect  is  Impaired  by  the  reduc- 
tion-in-basis amendment.  Therefore, 
the  repeal  of  this  reductton-in -basis  re- 
strictive amendment,  as  provided  In  the 
pending  bffl.  win  make  the  investment 
credit  even  more  effective  In  reaching  Its 
desired  objective.  This  change  will  al- 
most double  the  impact  of  the  credit  and 
the  added  incentive  provided  by  the  re- 
peal will  give  a  substantial  boost  to  mod- 
ernization of  obsolete  facilities,  thereby 
enabling  our  business  to  compete  more 
favorably  In  world  markets,  wt^ch  is  so 
urgently  needed  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  us  predicted 
in  the  conference  with  the  other  body 
last  year  that  the  addition  of  the  re- 
duced b^ygt*  amendment  would  not  only 
dull  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  Invest- 
ment credit  Itself,  but  also  would  lead  to 
untold  complexity  and  confusion  In 
accounting  procedures,  adding  cost  and 
redtape  to  our  already  overburdened 
business  reporting  requirements.  This 
prediction  was  berae  out  in  the  hearings 
which    tiie   Committee    on    Ways    anc 


Mi^^na.  conducted  on  the  President's 
1963  Ux  message  this  spring.  Many 
groups  and  individual  businessmen 
(Stated  that  the  bookkeeping  confusion 
which  had  resulted  from  the  Long 
amendment  was  costly,  time  consvuning. 
and  unnecessarily  complex.  Particu- 
larly it  was  true  that  the  thousaiids  of 
gmaJi  businesses  have  found  it  extremely 
difBcult  to  cope  with  these  additional 
burdens.  Therefore,  the  repeal  of  this 
amendment  will  particularly  facilitate 
the  use  of  the  Investment  credit  by  small 
business.  The  National  Small  Business- 
men's Association  likewise  urged  appeal 
of  this  provision,  stating  that  it: 

Hix  been  the  cauae  of  an  enormoua  loae  of 
valuable  timie,  dlaaenaion  within  the  ac- 
counting profeealon.  and  conf u&lon  and  un- 
certainty on  the  part  of  the  businessmen  and 
corporate  managements.  The  only  result 
has  been  to  reduce.  In  large  part,  the  In- 
tended  Incentive   effect   of   the    tax  credit. 


The  pending  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  pro- 
vides for  the  repeal  of  that  amendment. 
And.  if  I  may  be  permitted  just  a  moment 
to  point  out  what  I  think  is  an  incon- 
sistent position  on  the  part  of  our  distin- 
guished friends   who  signed  the  sepa- 
rate minority  views,  they  have  contended 
that  the  repeal  of  this  investment  credit 
amendment   would    provide   what   they 
term  a  "loophole."    We  dispute  that  as 
vigorously  as  we  can.     But  we  remind 
them  that  throughout  the  public  hear- 
ings on  this  bUl,  we  remind  them  that 
throughout  the  executive  sessions  on  this 
bill,  they  had  consistently  and  continu- 
ously sought  to  urge  upon  the  majority 
of  the  committee  the  adoption  of  a  theory 
that    would    encourage    investment    in 
plant  and  equipment  as  a  Ijetter  method 
to  provide  the  jobs  which  we  all  realize 
are  needed  and  will  be  needed  in  the  fu- 
ture.  They  had  preferred  then  an  invest- 
ment in  plant  and  equipment  rather  than 
an  increase  in  the  consumer  purchasing 
power  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  here  provided 
just  that.  In  their  eagerness  or  in  their 
despair,  whichever  it  is.  to  come  to  some 
disagreement  with  the  majority  of  the 
committee  they  have  obviously  seized  up- 
on an  inconsistent  position  arid  have 
sought  In  their  minority  views — I  would 
say  quite  unintentionally  and  with  the 
high  purposes  that  prompt  all  their  every 
word  and  action — they  have  sought  to 
mislead  the  membership  of  this  com- 
mittee and  of  the  House  that  in  our  do- 
ing what  we  did  in  the  pending  bill  we 
have  sought  to  give  an  unfair  advantage 
or  a  bonanza,  or  hesitating  as  I  do  to  use 
an  overabused  and  much  misunderstood 
and  frequentiy  and  erroneously  applied 
word,  a  loophole  to  business. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  can  encour- 
age the  modernization  of  plant  and 
equipment  In  this  country  as  we  have 
under  the  limited  effects  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1962.  if  we  can  Increase  that  mod- 
ernization, if  we  can  do  ail  these  things. 
then.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  is  reason 
to  suppcHTt  this  particular  provision  in 
the  bill  and  not  to  oppose  it.  ♦ 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  pro- 
vision of  this  bill  to  which  I  should 
allude  before  closing:  the  so-called  in- 
come averaging  provision.  We  have  all 
recogntaed  for  quite  some  time  that  tax- 


payers whose  incomes  fluctuate  widely 
from  year  to  year  because  of  the  nature 
of  tlieir  particular  employment  or  self- 
employment  may  pay  more  tax  than 
others  who  receive  an  identical  total  in- 
come in  a  steady  amount.  In  the  past, 
we  have  undertaken  to  alleviate  the 
hardship  resulting  from  this  situation  by 
writing  Into  the  law  provisions  to  cover 
specific  types  of  situations.  Admittedly, 
these  relief  provisions  did  not  reach  all 
of  the  cases  which  should  have  been 
reached. 

The  provision  which  we  have  included 
In  this  bill  is  a  much  broader  income 
averaging  provision  and  for  this  reason 
will  be  of  benefit  to  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  people  whose  incomes,  because  of 
reasons  beyond  their  control,  widely 
fluctuate  from  year  to  year.  In  partic- 
ular, it  should  be  of  benefit  to  authors, 
professional  artists,  actors,  athletes, 
farmers,  ranchers,  fishermen,  attorneys, 
architects  and  proprietors  of  various 
types  or  small  business.  The  operation 
of  the  provision  has  already  been  ex- 
plained by  our  distinguished  chairman 
and  Is  covered  in  full  detail  in  the  com- 
mittee report.  I  will  not  here  repeat 
that  explanation,  but  I  did  want  to  ad- 
vise the  Members  of  the  House  that  this 
provision  should  be  of  more  widespread 
application  than  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  existing  law  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  indicated, 
this  is  a  very  large  and  comprehensive 
bill.  It  contains  many  structiu-al 
changes  over  and  above  the  overriding 
rate  changes  which  will  benefit  prac- 
tically every  American  taxpayer.  I 
strongly  support  the  bifl.  It  will  provide 
a  strong  stimulus  to  our  economy.  It 
wlU  remove  the  restrictions  which  for 
years  have  burdened  our  taxpayers  and 
our  American  business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  indeed,  this  is  an  his- 
toric uay  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  Is  a  great  Committee  of  the  Whole 
considering  a  measure  which  in  my  opin- 
ion will  long  be  looked  back  on  as  the 
cornerstone  and  the  bedrock  upon  which 
has  been  erected  an  economic  superstruc- 
ture that  will  do  justice  and  will  do 
credit  to  this  Congress  and  many  more 
to  follow.  ^^  . 

I  urge,  ttierefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  Committee  unanimously,  if  possible, 
support  this  bill  after  resoimdingly  re- 
jecting whatever  motion  to  recommit 
may  c«ne.  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quortun  is  not 
present.  ^„ 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Chair    uill 
count.      [After  counting.  1      Fifty-eight 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quonmi. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

(RoUNo.  1&3] 

Ashley  Gary  Lloyd 

Auchlncloss  aulJMr  Long,  La. 

Avery  Hanna  Long,  Md. 

Blatnlk  Hawkins  5**!??},^ 

BQgKS  H*to«rt  MaUUard 

Boiling  HoUfleld  JfSi!?  „  ni 

Celler  Hosmer  O'Brien.  Vl. 

CXinnlngham  Hxifl  Sf^S^T**  / 

Davis.  Tenn.  Km  l}^^ 

Dawson  Kelly  I2.T!° 

Dole  Ktlbum  SJftL. 

Dom  Llpeooma  QulUea 


1963 


Rooney,  Pa. 
Ryan.  NY. 
St.  George 
St.  Onge 
Shelley 
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Springer  Wilson,  Bob 

Steed  Wilson, 

•niompscn,  La.       Charles  H. 
Whltener 

wmis 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  having  resumed 
the  chair,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  8363) ,  and  find- 
ing itself  without  a  quorum,  he  directed 
the  roll  to  be  called,  when  384  Members 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  worked  in  public  hearings 
and  executive  session  for  8  months  un- 
dertaking to  develop  a  tax  reduction  and 
tax  revision  bill,  the  enactment  of  which 
would  be  in  the  national  Interest. 

We  eliminated  some  of  the  most  ob- 
jectionable features  of  the  President's 
proposals:  notably  the  5-percent  floor 
under  Itemized  deductions  which  would 
have  resulted  in  denial  of  $2.3  billion 
deductions  to  all  taxpayers  who  avail 
themselves  of  the  itemized  deductions 
provisions  of  the  revenue  laws,  and  the 
carryover  of  the  decedent's  base  in  re- 
spect to  capital  gains,  which  would  have 
added  an  additional  annual  "death  tax" 
of  $170  million  and  which  would  have 
rendered  insolvent  many  small  and  me- 
dium-sized estates,  which  to  me  were  the 
most  objectionable  of  the  proposals  pre- 
sented by  the  Treasury  Department. 

H.R.  8363.  designated  the  "Revenue 
Act  of  1963,"  consisting  of  310  printed 
pages,  represents  the  product  of  this 
massive  undertaking. 

While  I  do  not  agree  with  all  parts  of 
the  rate  structure  and  believe  that  it 
could  have  been  more  equitably  formu- 
lated, yet  the  rate  schedule  provided  in 
HJR.  8363  is  so  far  preferable  to  existing 
law  that  I  am  in  active  support  thereof. 
The  present  range  of  individual  rates 
from  20  to  91  percent  is  reduced  to 
16  to  77  percent  effective  January  1,  1964, 
and  from  14  to  70  percent  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1965,  and  thereafter.  The  present 
corporate  rate  of  52  percent  would  be  re- 
duced to  50  percent  on  January  1,  1964, 
and  to  48  percent  on  January  1,  1965,  and 
thereafter. 

While  I  would  favor  more  substantial 
reduction  In  the  corporate  rates,  this  4- 
percentage-point  reduction  will  be  very 
helpful  In  stimulating  the  economy  and 
no  longer  will  the  U.S.  Grovernment  be 
the  major  partner  in  distribution  of  the 
earned  profits  of  corporations.  The  re- 
duced individual  rates  in  the  various 
brsickets  will  be  most  helpful  to  indi- 
vidually owned  business  enterprises  and 
partnerships,  and  will  likewise  materially 
stimulate  the  econcony. 

Upon  the  basis  of  past  financial  history 
of  the  United  States  and  of  other  na- 
tions, notably  our  neighbor  to  the  north, 
Canada,  it  is  my  considered  judgment 
that  these  proposed  tax  rate  reductions 
will  release  the  brakes  on  the  economy  to 
such  extent  that  after  2  full  years  of 
operation,    substantially    more    revenue 


will  be  derived  from  the  rates  scheduled 
in  H.R.  8363  than  imder  the  rates  pro- 
vided for  in  existing  law. 

So,  I  support  the  reduced  rates  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill,  but  I  do  so  with  one 
vital  and  ultra-important  reservation; 
that  is,  that  Federal  expenditures  be 
held  to  a  level  not  to  exceed  $97  billion 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964. 
and  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $98  bil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965. 

At  the  conclusion  of  general  debate 
and  prior  to  a  vote  on  passage  of  the  bill, 
a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  with  in- 
structions to  forthwith  report  an  amend- 
ment to  that  effect  will  be  offered  in  sub- 
stantially the  following  language: 

Page  27,  after  line  23,  insert: 
"Sec.  133.  Reduction  of  Tax  Rates  Contin- 
gent   ON    EXPENDITUKE    CONTROL. 

"(a)  Oentral  Rule. — The  amendmente 
made  by  this  title  and  title  III  shall  not  take 
effect  unless  the  Budget  of  the  United  States 
Government  which  Is  required  by  section 
201(a)  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1921  (31  U.S.C.,  sec.  11(a)).  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  during  the  first  fifteen  days 
of  the  regular  session  of  the  Congress  begin- 
ning In  1964  sets  forth — 

"(1)  an  amount  not  In  excess  of  $97,000,- 
000,000  as  the  estimated  administrative 
budget  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  yeex  end- 
ing June  30,  1964.  and 

"(2)  an  amount  not  In  excess  of  $98,000,- 
000.000  as  the  estimated  administrative 
budget  expenditures  tor  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1965. 

"(b)  Effect  of  Prior  Publication. — If  the 
President — 

"(1)  determines  that  the  amounts  of  the 
estimated  administrative  budget  expendi- 
tures for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  80. 
1964,  and  June  30,  1966.  which  will  be  set 
fortli  In  the  budget  referred  to  in  8ubaectl<m 
(a)  meet  the  requirements  of  paragraphs 
(1)    and  (2)   o>f  subsection  (a),  and 

"(2)  causes  such  amounts  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  before  the  date 
on  which  such  budget  is  transmitted  to  the 
Congress. 

then   the  contingency  provided  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  treated  as  satisfied. 

"(c)  Effective  Date  of  Withholdinc. — 
Notwithstanding  section  302(d),  the  amend- 
ments made  by  section  302  (and  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
amended  by  such  section)  shall  not  api^y 
with  respect  to  amounts  paid  before  the 
thirtieth  day  after  whichever  of  the  following 
dates  Is  the  efu-ller:  The  date  on  which  a 
budget  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  thereof  Is  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress, or  the  date  on  which  the  amounts  <^ 
the  estimated  administrative  budget  ex- 
penditures for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30,  1964,  and  June  30,  1965,  are  published  In 
the  Federal  Register  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)." 

I  am  actively  supporting  this  motion 
to  recommit,  and  if  it  is  adopted  by  this 
House,  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill  on  final 
passage. 

There  is  an  old  saying  which  is  still  a 
true  one  that,  "  You  can't  have  your  cake 
and  eat  it,  too."  It  is  equally  true  that 
everything  of  value  has  its  price  in  some 
form. 

At  this  time  in  our  Nation's  history, 
when  the  Federal  Government  is  operat- 
ing heavily  in  the  red,  the  price  of  tax 
reduction  is  restraint  on  spending:  giv- 
ing up  at  least  temporarily  Federal  proj- 


ects, however  much  to  be  desired  and  for 
the  common  good,  in  order  to  obtain  re- 
duced Federal  taxes  now  and  perma- 
nently. 

It  is  simply  a  question  of  priority.  If 
you  have  a  leaky  roof  on  your  home  and 
also  an  automobile  which  is  slow  to  start, 
which  you  would  like  very  much  to  trade 
for  one  of  the  new  1964  models,  would 
you  in  the  exercise  of  good  commonsense 
and  pi-udence  choose  the  1964  model 
automobile,  or  would  you  repair  the  roof 
on  your  house,  saving  the  structure  from 
deterioration? 

This  bill  presents  to  this  Congress  a 
decision  which  will  be  felt  for  decades 
ahead,  for,  in  my  opinion,  if  we  do  not 
obtain  tax  reduction  now  after  these 
months  of  hearings  and  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
there  will  be  no  tax  reduction,  probably 
not  even  a  tax  reduction  bill,  within  the 
next  10  years. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  equally  true  that 
to  vote  a  reduction  in  Federal  taxes, 
which  involves  adding  $11  biUion  deficit 
onto  the  existing  deficit  and  larger  defi- 
cits in  the  future,  would  cause  the  Na- 
tion's economy  to  go  into  a  taHspin  and 
could  well  result  in  financial  chaos  at 
home  and  abroad. 

I  do  not  support  the  amendment 
sought  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  bill  by 
the  motion  to  recommit  as  a  partisan, 
political  measure.  I  envision  this 
amendment  as  a  pact  between  the  Con- 
gress, which  has  the  inherent  and  ex- 
clusive constitutional  power  to  levy  taxes 
and  make  appropriations,  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  executive  department,  which 
spends  the  money  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress, to  the  effect  that  the  excessive  bur- 
den of  Federal  taxes  will  be  reduced  as 
provided  In  the  bill,  with  the  clear  un- 
derstanding and  positive  agreement  be- 
tween the  legislative  arid  executive  de- 
partments that,  short  of  actual  war  or 
extreme  national  emergency,  the  level 
of  Federal  expenditures  shall  not  exceed 
$97  bilUon  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1964,  and  shall  not  exceed  $98 
billion  in  the  period  from  July  1, 1964,  to 
Jime  30,  1965. 

If  this  amendment  Is  enacted  into  law, 
the  President  has  two  alternatives;  that 
is,  he  can  submit  expenditures  budgets 
In  accordance  therewith  and  the  entire 
tax  cut  will  go  into  effect  January  1. 
1964.  Or,  In  the  exercise  of  his  discre- 
tion, the  President  may  submit  expendi- 
ture budgets  in  excess  of  the  stipulated 
amounts,  and  none  of  the  tax  reductions 
will  take  effect.  If  the  President  elects 
to  submit  expenditure  budgets  not  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amounts  provided  for  In  the 
amendment,  then,  as  I  see  it,  the  Con- 
gress would  be  morally  bound  to  keep  Its 
part  of  the  pact  and  to  limit  appropria- 
tions accordingly. 

We  are  In  a  period  of  relative  prosper- 
ity. Surely  In  order  to  obtain  this  re- 
duction in  Federal  taxes,  the  Congress, 
the  executive  department,  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  should  be  willing  to 
hold  expenditure  levels  to  $97  billion  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and 
$98  billion  during  the  period  from  July  1, 
1964,  to  June  30.  1965.  the  highest  level 
of  peacetime  expenditures  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States. 
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I  am  convinced  that  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  people  of  this  country  share 
my  view  In  this  connection. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
on  September  10,  1963.  speaking  before 
the  National  Conference  on  Tax  Reduc- 
tion, made  this  statement.  "This  ad- 
ministration Is  not  opposed  to  expen«- 
ture  control."  and  in  his  letter  of  August 
19  to  the  gentleman  from  Arican»s. 
Chairman  Wn^Tia  Mills,  the  President 
said: 

Tax  reduction  must  also,  therefore,  be  ae- 
eompanled  by  the  exercise  of  an  even  tighter 
rein  on  Federal  expenditures.  Ihnltlng  out- 
tays  to  only  those  expendlturos  which  meet 
strict  edtaria  at  natlona  need. 


The  Business  Committee  for  Tax  Re- 
duction recently  stated  as  follows: 

raUur*  oc  th«  part  of  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  to  establish  and  adhere 
to  rigid  expenditure  discipline  could  well 
negste  the  good  emanating  from  tax  reduc- 
tion. 

And  that— 

radial  sxpeixtiturea  are.  of  course,  a  Joint 
TMpoBslbmty  ol  the  Congreas  In  appropriat- 
ing money  and  the  adminisUarUon  in  its 
expenditure. 

Ftar  a  number  of  years  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Herlowo]  and  I  hare 
Introduced  comprehensive  tax  reduction 
and  refocm  bills  firmly  tied  by  statute  io 
expenditure  controL 

When  HIL  8363  was  being  considered 
by  the  committee,  I  ofifered  an  amend - 
moit  emlMveiDg  this  basic  concept, 
which  amendment  lacked  one  vote  of 
being  adopted— the  vote  being  12  ayes 
and  13  nays.  A  somewhat  differwit  ver- 
sion of  the  amendment  was  offered  by 
my  coUeagise  from  Wisconsin  IMr. 
BykmxsI  and  this  amendment  lacked  I 
vote  of  adoption — the  vote  being  11  ayes 
and  12  nays. 

The  am«Klment8  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  BYRirasJ  and 
I  offered  in  the  oommlttee  were  more 
restrictive  axid  mandatory  than  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  to  this  blD.  but 
they  applied  only  to  the  second  phase 
of  tax  reduction. 

I  submit  that  the  amendment  whidi 
will  be  tbe  basis  of  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit is  reasonable  and  in  a  Q>irit  ot  co- 
operation and  mutual  trust  upon  the 
part  of  the  Consreas  and  the  executive 
department.  Its  adoption  wlU  be  in  the 
national  interest  and  will  assure,  in  my 
opinion,  passage  of  this  bill  by  an  over- 
whelming vote. 

I  acree  with  President  Kennedy  that 
this  bU)  now  being  considered  by  the 
House  is  the  mo^  important  domestic 
measure  which  has  been  before  the  Con- 
gress in  the  past  15  years.  The  issues 
as  presented  far  transcend  party  lines 
and  must  not  be  determined  on  a  par- 
H&&X1  bflsis- 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  been  a  cosponsor  for  several  yetus 
of  the  so-called  Heriong-Baker  tax  bills. 
I  would  like  at  this  point  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  for  his  lead- 
ership in  attempting  to  tie  tax  reduction 
to  better  congressional  control  of  Psderal 


txpenditxires.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
fentteman  made  a  powerful  argument  for 
the  recommittal  motion  that  win  be 
offered  tomorrow.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
If  he  would  also  desire  to  comment  on 
that  provision  in  the  Wll  in  which  I  be- 
lieve I  helped  to  originate  tt\e  idea  that 
cmr  senior  citizens  would  be  granted 
»ome  relief  in  the  event  they  are  forced 
to  sell  what  is  for  many  of  them  the 
principal    asset    of    their   estate— their 

home.  ^. 

r  Mr.  BAKER.  That  provision  is  in  the 
%)«!.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  and 
I  introduced  that  feature.  It  provides 
that  the  first  $20,000  of  the  selling  price 
of  the  home  of  a  person  65  years  of  age 
or  over  shall  be  exempt  from  Federal 
tax.  It  will  be  a  tremendous  benefit  to 
the  aged  population  of  this  country,  and 
it  will  stimulate  home  sales  because  of 

jthat. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  thing  to  the 
statement  of  a  while  ago.     I  offered  in 
the  committee  an  expenditure  control 
amendment  in  somewhat  different  form 
from  this  and  a  little  bit  more  man- 
datory.   It   was   mandatory   as   to   the 
second  year  of  the  tax  cut.    It  is  based  on 
the  net  UJ5.  debt  as  of  June  30.  1964. 
which   translated   to   $303   billion,   was 
based  on  an  expenditure  level  of  $97 
billion.    It  was  defeated  by  one  vote — 12 
to  13.    My  colleague  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Btknes],  a  few  days   later  offered  an 
amendment  with  a  slightly  different  ver- 
sion of  the  dollar  amount,  which  was 
defeated  by  one  vote.     I  mention  that 
only  to  show  that  this  is  nothing  novel, 
it  is  nothing  revolutionary.    It  has  been 
considered  by  the  committee  over  and 
over  again.    It  is  sound  principle  that  we 
who  vote  the  money,  we  who  levy  the  tax, 
the  entire  source  and  fountainhead  of 
the  tax  levy,  have  a  right  to  say  to  the 
Executive  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  "We 
do  this  contingent  upon  this  reasonable 
contingency."  ^     ^  , . 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan  [Mrs.  GrtttithsI  . 
Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
support  this  bill.  However.  I  have  re- 
ceived many  letters  from  people  in  my 
district  and  throughout  the  country  say- 
ing roughly.  "Much  as  I  would  like  a  tax 
cut  why  dont  we  pay  the  bills,  balance 
the  budget,  and  forget  about  the  tax  cut 
for  a  while.  This  Is  the  way  I  would  run 
my  household."  In  my  judgment,  these 
people  deserve  an  answer. 

When  the  budget  was  presented  this 
year,  the  President  estimated  a  deficit 
of  $11.9  billion.  Now,  if  you  found  in 
your  household  budget  that  you  were  go- 
ing to  run  short  of  money,  you  might 
find  a  way  to  increase  your  income.  So 
I  asked  Mr.  Gtordon.  the  Budget  Director, 
when  he  appeared  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  how  much  we  would 
have  to  increase  taxes  to  balance  the 
budget  to  pay  that  $11.9  bQlion.  After 
some  research,  he  forwarded  the  reply 
that  in  order  to  secure  $11.9  billion  you 
would  have  to  increase  taxes  a  sufficient 
amount  to  bring  in  an  estimated  $20  bil- 
lion, or  roughly  $400  per  taxpayer.  The 
Oovemmenfs  decision  therefore  would 
ctHifront  every  taxpayer  with  a  problem. 
How  would  he  find  the  $400  additional 
to  pay  the  Government.    Many  antici- 


pated purchases  would  have  to  be  for- 
gotten. As  those  purchases  ceased  In  50 
million  households,  the  amount  that  cor- 
porations are  making  would  decrease  as 
would  their  taxes.  The  number  of  peo- 
ple employed  would  decrease.  They 
would  go  off  the  tax  roils.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult, therefore,  to  understand  what  the 
problem  would  be  in  balancing  the 
budget  by  increasing  taxes,  nor  what  the 
effect  would  be  upon  Individuals  and 
upon  businesses. 

Perhaps  as  a  householder  you  might 
take  another  route.  Perhaps  you  would 
decrease  expenses.  I  then  asked  Mr. 
Gordon  how  much  we  would  have  to  de- 
crease the  outgo  to  balance  the  budget. 
He  again  replied,  that  it  would  have  to 
decrease  by  roughly  $20  billion. 

Surely,  no  one  has  any  problem  In  see- 
ing that  this  would  remove  people  from 
both  payrolls  and  tax  rolls  thus  reducing 
the  Government  s  income.  To  at  least 
the  extent  of  balancing  the  budget,  your 
household  budget  and  the  Nation's  budg- 
et are  not  alike:  because  the  effect  of 
the  action  to  make  them  balance  is  not 
the  same. 

The  effect  of  my  husband's  doubling 
his  income  in  any  one  year  would  be 
very  nice  for  us  and  it  would  have  very 
little  effect  upon  the  rest  of  you  imless 
we  happen  to  bank  our  money  In  your 
bank  or  buy  from  your  store,  in  which 
case  there  would  be  some  small  effect  on 
you.    The  effect  of  the  Government  in 
deciding  to  double  its  income  by  Increas- 
ing taxes  would  be  to  bankrupt  many 
businesses  and  to  throw  many  people  out 
of  work.    The  Government  does  not  ex- 
ist to  bankrupt  its  people.    The  effect  of 
my  husband's  failing  to  spend  any  of  his 
Income  would  be  very  small  upon  the 
life  or  lives  of  any  other  person.    A  few 
people  he  now  employs  would  have  to 
secure  other  jobs.     The  effect   of   the 
Government's  not  spending  a  cent  would. 
of  course,  be  disastrous  economically  as 
well  as  In  many  other  ways.    The  Gov- 
enmaent's   expenditure  Is   slightly   less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  total  goods  and 
services  purchased  in  this  country  an- 
nually. 

To  those  people  who  have  asked  the 
question,  why  do  not  we  pay  the  bills, 
the  answer  is  if  we  increase  the  taxes 
by  $20  billion  this  year  to  pay  the  bills 
or  reduce  the  expenditures  by  $20  bil- 
lion, the  net  effect  of  It  would  be  to  cre- 
ate less  taxes,  more  bankruptcies,  more 
failures  and  more  bills. 

The  theory  of  the  tax  cut  Is  to  return 
to  each  taxpayer  an  amount  roughly 
equivalent  to  $200  which  it  is  hoped  he 
will  spend.  The  conservative  estimate 
of  the  speed  with  which  that  money  will 
be  respent  is  2^2  times  per  year.  The 
top  estimate  is  four  times. 

As  that  money  Is  spent  and  re.spent  It 
is  anticipated  that  it  will  create  addi- 
tional employment,  put  more  people  on 
the  tax  rolls  and  thus  finally  create  ad- 
ditional tax  revenue. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  tax  cut 
to  stimulate  the  economy,  create  employ- 
ment and  finally  balance  the  budget  is 
a  great  gamble.  In  my  judgment  there 
is  some  truth  in  this.  You  might  set  off 
a  roimd  of  inflation.  But  this  I  doubt. 
America  has  tremendous  unused  capac- 
ity and  a  tremendous  selection  of  goods, 
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and  I  feel  certain  that  the  demand  can 
be  supplied  for  any  item  you  want  to  buy 
with  your  share  of  the  tax  cut.  Interest 
rates  might  rise  precipitously,  but  I 
doubt  that  they  will  rise  sufficiently  to 
use  up  the  tax  cut. 

Many  things  could  happen  which 
would  throw  off  the  calculation  of 
balancing  the  budget 

Our  entire  economic  system  depends 
upon  millions  of  individual  decisions  of 
individual  people  and  corporations,  as 
well  as  upon  the  decisions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  agree  with  the  witness  be- 
fore our  committee  who  said,  "When  you 
get  to  thinking  about  it  It  is  a  miracle 
It  works  at  all." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  budget  has 
been  balanced  only  6  of  the  last  34  years 
so  there  is  no  gamble  at  all  under  the 
present  sjrstem.  We  are  Just  going  to  go 
deeper  Into  debt  I  prefer  therefore  to 
take  my  chances  with  the  tax  cut — 
maybe  we  will  balance  the  budget  by 
giving  each  one  of  us  more  money  to 
spend. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  also,  that  the 
amount  each  taxpayer  receives  will  seem 
small  indeed.  In  Detroit.  I  believe  It  is 
estimated  that  It  would  amount  to  $3  per 
week  for  a  union  worker.  Someone  has 
said  it  Is  only  cigarette  money;  but  if 
that  Is  what  it  Is  all  spent  for — there  is 
going  to  be  a  tremendous  demsmd  for 
cigarettes.  I  asked  the  people  in  my 
district  what  they  would  spend  it  for. 
I  found  they  would  spend  it  for  medicine, 
home  repairs,  books,  clothes,  food,  and 
other  small  items. 

One  man  wrote  in  and  said: 

Please  quit  talking  about  a  tax  cut.  You 
mentioned  that  last  year,  and  Cavanaugh 
raised  my  city  taxes.  Tou  started  talking 
about  It  this  year  and  Romney  wants  to 
raise  my  State  tax.  Don't  mention  a  tax  cut 
again.     I  can't  afford  It. 

For  all  of  those  people  who  feel  that 
a  tax  cut  would  be  immediately  picked 
up  by  State  and  local  governments,  I 
have  a  pleasant  surprise:  The  estimated 
effect  of  the  tax  cut  upon  the  revenues 
of  your  State  and  local  government  is 
shown  below,  as  calculated  by  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

The  general  opinion  of  Senator  Doug- 
las, the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Joint  Economic  Comznlttee  is  that  a  re- 
duction in  Federal  taxes,  will  result  In 
the  increase  of  State  and  local  tax  reve- 
nues without  changes  in  existing  tax 
rates  or  the  Introduction  of  new  taxes. 
It  is  estimated  that  Federal  tax  reduc- 
Uon  will  result  In  the  addiUon  of  $2.9 
billion  to  tax  revenues  of  State  and  I6cal 
goverrmients.  Of  that,  an  estimated 
$1.5  billion  would  accrue  to  the  States 
and  $1.4  billion  to  the  local  units  of  the 
States.  The  State-by -State  reduction 
will  be  broken  down  In  the  following. 

The  proposed  reduction  in  Federal  In- 
come taxes  is  expected  to  increase  State 
revenue  In  the  following  manner:  First, 
it  is  expected  to  add  Immediately  to 
funds  available  for  constmiptlon  and  in- 
vestment and  would  Increase  Incentives 
to  Invest;  it  would  raise  output  and  em- 
ployment to  meet  these  consumer  and 
Investment  demands  which  would  create 
new  Incomes  which  in  turn  would  be 
available  to  be  spent  or  saved  and  in- 
vested;  the  consumer   and  Investmwit 


spending  would  Increase  State  and  local 
collections  of  revenue,  and  second,  eco- 
nomic expansion  resulting  from  the  pro- 
posed reduction  would  have  a  significant 
effect  on  the  local  property  tax  base  as  a 
consequence  of  new  business  and  residen- 
tial construction  and  from  increased  in- 
vestment in  other  types  of  taxable  prop- 
erty; property  tax  receipts  by  the  local 
government  would  be  increased. 

Substantial  relief  In  Increased  State 
revenue  will  come  to  those  16  States 
which  allow  the  deduction  of  Federal 
Income  taxes  in  computing  State  Income 
taxes.  These  States  are  Arizona,  Colo- 
rado, Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisi- 
ana, Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, Montana,  New  Mexico,  North  Da- 
kota, Oklahoma,  Oregon,  and  Utah. 

The  following  shows  the  present  State 
and  local  taxes  imposed  by  these  govern- 
ments and  the  gain  in  revenue  which  the 
States  will  receive  from  the  proposed  tax 
reduction. 

AUiBAMA 

First.  Corporate  organization  and 
qualification  fees  which  range  from  $1 
per  $1,000  of  authorized  capital  stock 
and  corporate  permit  from  $10  to  $100. 
Foreign  corpwration  taxes  range  from 
25  percent  and  are  measured  by  actual 
amoimt  of  capital  employed  by  the  State. 
Corporate  permits  for  these  corporations 
range  from  $5  to  $100.  These  taxes  are 
payable  only  at  the  time  of  Initial  organi- 
zation or  increase  of  capital  stock. 

Second.  Franchise  tax,  which  is  pay- 
able every  year,  is  $2.50  for  $1,000  of 
capital  stock  for  domestic  corporations 
and  for  foreign  corporations,  the  rate  is 
$2.50  per  $1,000  of  capital  stock,  meas- 
ured by  the  actual  amount  of  capital  em- 
ployed by  the  State.  The  franchise  tax 
also  imposes  an  annual  franchise  permit 
tax  ranging  from  $10  to  $100  for  domes- 
tic corporations  and  from  $5  to  $100  for 
foreign  corporations. 

Third.  The  State  income  tax  as  im- 
posed on  individuals  which  ranges  from 
1  Vi  to  5  percent,  corporations  3  percent, 
and  other  financial  institutions  6  per- 
cent. 

Fourth.  General  property  tax  is  the 
svun  of  State  and  local  rates  fixed  to 
meet  budgets.  It  is  measured  by  60  per- 
cent of  fair  market  value  of  real  and 
personal  property. 

Fifth.  License  taxes  vary  according  to 
the  business.  The  tax  may  be  a  flat  rate 
or  it  may  be  based  on  population,  volume 
of  business,  or  invested  capital. 

Sixth.  There  are  also  excise  taxes  on 
playing  cards,  carbonic  acid  gas,  alco- 
holic beverages  and  gasoline  motor  fuel 
and  lubricating  oils. 

Seventh.  Severance  tax  on  iron  ore, 
oil  and  gas  and  forest  products. 

Eighth.  Motor  vehicle  and  motor  car- 
rier taxes,  depending  on  the  type  of  vehi- 
cle and  purpose  for  which  it  Is  used. 

Ninth.  A  chainstore  tax  which  ranges 
from  $1  for  1  store  to  $112.50  for  each 
store  In  excess  of  20  in  the  State. 

Tenth.  Tobacco,  stamp,  and  use  tax 
on  cigarettes,  cigars,  smoking  tobacco, 
chewing  tobacco,  and  snuff. 

Eleventh.  Document  filing  tax  for  con- 
veyances of  property  smd  mortgages  and 
for  leases  of  mineral  property. 

Twelfth.  Sales  and  use  tax  of  4  per- 
cent. 


Thhteenth.  PubUc  utility  taxes  on 
electricity,  railroads,  sleeping  car  com- 
panies, telegraph,  telephone,  and  freight 
lines. 

Fourteenth.  Fire  and  marine  insur- 
ance tax  payable  by  instirance  com- 
panies. 

Fifteenth.  Estate  tax  patterned  after 
the  Federal  estate  tax  but  reduced  pro- 
portionately where  property  is  located 
outside  of  the  State. 

Sixteenth.  Poll  tax  of  $1.50  on  all  per- 
sons from  21  to  45. 

Seventeenth.  Unemployment  compen- 
sation tax  payable  in  different  rates  by 
both  the  employers  and  the  empU^rees. 

The  tax  gain  under  the  proposed  Fed- 
eral bill  to  Alabama  is  expected  to  be 
$32  million. 

First.  Corporate  organization  and 
qualification  fees  for  both  domestic  and 
foreign  corporations,  ranges  from  $20,- 
000  for  the  first  $100,000  of  authorized 
capital  stock  to  an  additional  $10  for 
each  $1  million  or  over  of  authorized 
capital  stock. 

Second.  An  aimual  corporate  tax  of 
$15  for  foreign  and  domestic  corpora- 
tions and  an  annual  report  fee  of  $2.50  for 
all  corporations. 

Third.  General  Income  tax  on  Individ- 
uals, 16  percent  of  total  income  tax  pay- 
able to  the  United  States  for  the  same 
year  but  based  on  net  income  from 
sources  in  Alaska.  The  tax  on  corpora- 
tions is  18  percent.  In  view  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  tax  on  that  payable  to  the 
United  States,  the  reduced  rates  imder 
the  new  tax  bill  will  also  reduce  Alaskan 
income  tax. 

Fourth.  A  mining  license  tax  based  on 
the  net  income  of  the  taxpayer  reported 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  royal- 
ties from  Alaskan  mining  property. 

Fifth.  Bank  excise  tax  of  2  pereent  of 
net  income  computed  under  the  Federal 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Sixth.  Property  tax  based  on  the  full 
and  true  value  at  rates  fixed  locally  not 
to  exceed  a  maximimi  rate  of  3  percent 

Seventh.  An  excise  tax  on  alcoholic 
beverages  and  a  license  tax  to  sell  such 
beverages  which  ranges  from  $100  to 
$5,000. 

Eighth.  An  excise  tax  on  motor  fuel  oil. 

Ninth.  A  tax  on  oil  and  gas  produc- 
tion and  an  additional  tax  on  oil  and  gas 
conservation. 

Tenth.  A  fish  gear  tax  on  residents, 
which  is  generally  increased  three  times 
for  nonresidents. 

Eleventh.  Raw  fish  tax  and  a  cold 
storage  and  fish  processers  tax. 

Twelfth.  A  motor  vehicle  tax  which  is 
based  on  the  type  of  vehicle  used. 

Thirteenth.  Cigarette  tax. 

Fourteenth.  Gross  receipts  tax  which 
is  generally  2  percent  of  the  net  Income. 

Fifteenth.  Insurance  companies  tax 
ranging  from  3  percent  on  foreign  cor- 
p>orations  and  IV2  percent  for  domestic 
corporations.  Domestic  corporations 
have  a  5-year  tax-free  period  from  the 
date  of  organization. 

Sixteenth.  Inheritance  tax  ranging 
from  1  to  17  ^  percent  depending  on  the 
class  of  property  involved. 

Seventeenth.  Estate  tax  which  is  de- 
signed to  absorb  the  credit  allowed  by 
Federal   estate   tax   law.    The   Federal 
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esUtfi  tax  law  allows  an  estate  credit  for 
tAxes  paid  to  a  state  or  a  foreign  coun- 
try. 

Eighteenth.  Poll  Ux  of  $10  per  year 
on  every  citizen  over  19. 

Nineteenth.  Unemployed  compensa- 
tion paid  by  employers  and  employees. 

The  total  gain  under  the  new  tax  bill 
to  the  State  of  Alaska  will  be  $4  million. 

AUZONA 

First.  Corporate  organization  qualifl- 
cati<Mi  and  annual  registration  fees  of 
both  domestic  and  foreign  corporations. 
The  fees  are  small  and  vary  according  to 
the  type  of  document  filed. 

Second.  A  general  Income  tax  ranging 
from  1  to  4^  percent  for  Individuals.  1 
to  5  percent  for  corporations,  and  5  per- 
cent for  banks  and  building  associations. 

Third.  General  property  tax  which  is 
the  siun  of  State,  county,  and  municipal 
rates  fixed  to  meet  the  budget  This  tax 
includes  tax  on  private  car  companies' 
properties  and  air  carriers'  properties. 

Fourth.  A  tax  on  malt  extracts  and  an 
alcoholic  beverage  excise  and  license  tax. 

Fifth.  A  parimutuel  tax  on  dog.  horse, 
and  harness  tracks. 

Sixth.  A  6-cent-per-gallon  gasoline 
tax  and  a  6-cent-per-gallon  fuel  used  tax 
except  such  fuel  as  is  subject  to  the 
motor  fuel  tax. 

Seventh.  Motor  vehicle  registration 
fees  and  property  carriers'  tax. 

Eighth.  Excise  tax  on  cigars,  ciga- 
rettes, smoking  and  chewing  tobacco, 
plug  tobacco  snd  snuff. 

Ninth.  Occupation  tax  based  on  gross 
proceeds  from  sales  and  a  higher  rate 
on  retail  sales;  a  3-percent  use  tax  on 
tangible  personnel  property. 

Tenth.  Public  utilities  tax  imposed  on 
gross  operating  revenue  of  electric,  gas, 
telephone,  and  water. 

Eleventh.  Express  companies  tax 
based  on  gross  receipts  in  heu  of  prop- 
erty taxes. 

Twelfth.  Insxu^nce  companies  tax  on 
both  foreign  and  domestic  insurance 
companies,  based  principally  on  gross 
premlimis. 

Thirteenth.  Estate  tax  ranging  from 
foiir-fifths  to  16  percent  on  net  estates 
in  excess  of  $10  million. 

Fourteenth.  Street  poll  tax  of  $2  on 
males  21  to  50. 

Fifteenth.  Unemployment  insurance 
tax  which  is  paid  only  by  the  employers. 

The  gain  under  the  Federal  proposed 
tax  bill  would  be  $23  million. 

ARKANSAS 

First.  Corporate  organization  and 
qualification  fee  which  varies  according 
to  the  capital  stock  and  which  is  appli- 
cable to  both  foreign  and  domestic  cor- 
porations. 

Second.  Corporate  franchise  tax  im- 
posed on  both  domestic  and  foreign  cor- 
porations. The  rate  is  determined  by 
the  subscribed  capital  stock.  This  is  an 
annual  tax. 

Third.  An  income  tax  on  individuals 
and  corporations  ranging  from  1  to  5 
percent. 

Fourth.  General  property  tax  which 
Is  the  sum  of  county,  miuaicipal,  and 
school  rates  fixed  to  meet  budgets.  The 
tax  is  imposed  on  personal  property  and 
on  motor  carriers  and  on  private  car 
companies. 
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Fifth.  Parimutuel  tax  on  horse  and 
greyhound  racing. 

Sixth.  An  excise  tax  on  all  alcoholic 
beverages. 

Seventh.  A  gasoline  tax  of  6li  per- 
cent per  gallon. 

Eighth.  A  production  tax  on  minerals 
and  a  conservation  tax  on  oil  and  gas. 

Ninth.  A  motor  vehicle  registration 
land  motor  carrier  tax  with  fees  depend- 
iing  on  type  of  vehicle  involved. 

Tenth.  Cigarette   tax. 

Eleventh.  A  3  percent  gross  receipts 
land  use  tax. 

I     Twelfth.  A  public  utilities  tax  levied 
on  gross  earnings  of  rail  carriers. 
'     Thirteenth.    An  insurance  companies 
tax  based  on  premiums. 

Fourteenth.  Estate  tax   equal   to   the 
j  maximum  Federal  estate  tax  credit  ap- 
portioned amonR  the  States  where  the 
property  is  located. 

Fifteenth.  A  poll  tax  of  $1  on  aU  in- 
habitants over  21  years  of  age. 

Sixteenth.  Unemployment  insurance 
tax  imposed  only  on  the  employer. 

The  gain  under  the  proposed  Federal 
tax  bill  to  Arkansas  will  be  $19  million. 

CAUrORNIA 

First.  Corporate  organization  and 
qualification  fee  based  on  the  capital 
stock  of  domestic  and  foreign  corpora- 
tions. 

Second.  Bank  and  corporate  fran- 
chise tax  based  on  annual  net  income 
derived  from  business  transacted  in 
California. 

Third.  Corporate  income  tax  of  5.5 
percent  on  net  income  on  corporations 
which  are  not  covered  under  the  tax 
described  in  two. 

Fouith.  Personal  income  tax  ranging 
from  1  to  7  percent. 

Fifth.  General  property  tax  at  rates 
fixed  locally  to  meet  the  budget. 

Sixth.  Parimutuel  tax  based  on  pari- 
mutuel pools. 

Seventh.  A  Ucense  tax  for  the  handling 
of  alcoholic  beverages  and  an  ejccise  tax 
on  alcoholic  beverages. 

Eighth.  Gasoline  tax  on  motor  fuel 
distributed  and  a  fuel  tax  for  fuel  used 
to  propel  motor  vehicles  except  such  fuel 
as  is  subject  to  the  gasoline  tax  . 

Ninth.  A  severance  tax  on  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  produced. 

Tenth.  A  motor  vehicle  registration 
fee  and  motor  carrier  tax,  which  tax 
varies  according  to  the  type  and  weight 
of  vehicle. 

Eleventh.  An  excise  cigarette  tax. 

Twelfth.  A3-percentsalesand  use  tax. 

Thirteenth.  A  public  utilities  tax  im- 
posed on  toll  bridges  and  ferries,  money 
transporters,  streetcar^,  and  wharves. 

Fourteenth.  An  Insurance  companies 
tax  imposed  on  general  Insurers  and 
ocean  marine  insurers,  based  on  pre- 
miums. 

Fifteenth.  An  inheritance  and  estate 
tax  which  varies  from  2  to  24  percent. 

Sixteenth.  Gift  tax  ranging  from  2 
to  16  percent  of  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  gift  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  and 
depending  upon  the  relationship  between 
the  donee  and  donor. 

Seventeenth.  Unemployment  and  dis- 
ability compensation  tax  paid  both  by 
the  employers  and  employees. 


The  expected  revenue  increase  to  Cali- 
foi-nia  under  the  proposed  tax  bill  is  $404 
million. 

COLORADO 

First.  This  SUte  has  the  usual  cor- 
porate organization  and  qualification  fee 
tax.  franchise  tax,  general  property  tax 
and  mine  tax,  alcoholic  beverages  excise 
tax.  gasoline  tax,  oil  and  gas  production 
tax,  oil  and  gas  conservation  tax,  motor 
vehicle  and  aiicraft  tax,  insurance  com- 
panies tax  and  inheritance  estate  and 
gift  tax  which  are  similar  to  those  men- 
tioned herein  above. 

Second.  General  income  tax  on  indi- 
viduals ranging  from  3  to  8  percent  and 
on  corporations,  5  percent  of  Colorado 
income  only. 

Third.  Parimutuel  tax  of  5  percent  of 
gioss  receipts  on  wageriiig. 

Fourth.  An  oleomargarine  excise  tax 
and  license  tax. 

Fifth.  Coal  tonnage  based  on  coal  mine 
and  a  license  fee  of  $10  to  $50  depending 
on  the  tonnage  of  coal  produced  an- 
nually. 

Sixth.  Chain  store  tax  graduated  from 
$2  for  1  store  to  $300  for  each  store  in 
excess  of  24  operated  within  the  State. 

Seventh.  Realty  recording  fee  of  1  cent 
per  $100  of  total  consideration  paid  for 
real  estate. 

Eighth.  A  sales  and  use  tax  of  2  per- 
cent of  gross  receipts. 

Ninth.  Utilities  tax  not  to  exceed  one- 
fifth  of  1  percent  of  gross  Intrastate 
operating  revenues. 

Tenth.  Unemployment  Insurance  tax 
paid  by  the  employers  only. 

The  expected  gain  In  revenue  to  Colo- 
rado under  the  proposed  Federal  tax  bill 
is  $35  million. 

COKNECTICtrr 

First.  This  State  has  the  usual  cor- 
porate organization  and  qualification  tax, 
property  tax.  excise  alcoholic  beverage 
tax.  excise  gasoline  and  fuel  tax,  motor 
vehicle  suid  carrier  and  aircraft  registra- 
tion tax.  excise  cigarette  tax.  insurance 
companies  tax  and  estate  and  inheritance 
tax  which  is  similar  to  those  described 
hereinabove. 

Second.  A  sales  and  use  tax  of  34 
percent. 

Third.  Corporate  business  tax  of  5  per- 
cent of  net  income  and  2  percent  on  sav- 
ing institutions  income. 

Fourth.  Unincorporated  business  tax 
based  on  the  businesses'  gross  Income. 

Fifth.  Public  utilities  tax  of  6  percent 
on  Intrastate  gross  earnings  of  cable, 
telegraph  car.  steam  or  electric  rail- 
roads, express  railroads,  electric,  gas, 
power  and  water  companies. 

Sixth.  Unemployment  compensation 
tax  paid  by  the  employers  only. 

The  expected  revenue  which  would  ac- 
crue to  this  State  under  the  proposed 
Federal  tax  bill  Is  $45  million. 

DEI.AWARE 

Fiist.  This  State  has  the  usual  cor- 
porate organization  and  qualification 
tax.  franchise  tax,  general  property  tax. 
excise  alcoholic  beverage  tax,  excise  gas- 
oline tax,  motor  vehicle  registration  tax, 
excise  cigarette  tax,  public  utilities  tax. 
Insurance  companies  tax  and  parimutuel 
tax. 

Second.  Corporate  income  tax  of  & 
percent. 
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Third.    An     Individual    income     tax 
ranging  from  1\^  to  11  percent. 

Fourth.    Banks,  trust  and  loan  com- 
^panies  tax  of  one-fifth  of  1  percent  of 
capital  stock. 

Fifth.     Branch  store  license  tax  based 
on  business  done  by  the  branch  store 
which  has  its  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness outside  the  State. 

Sixth.  Merchants  and  manufacturers 
tax  based  on  gross  receipts. 

Seventh.  Poll  tax  of  25  cents  to  $1.25 
on  all  inhabitants  over  21  years  of  age, 
the  rates  to  be  fixed  by  county  levy 
courts. 

This  State  is  expected  to  gain  $7  mil- 
'lion  under  the  proposed  Federal  tax  bill. 

DISTRICT  or  COLUMBIA 

First.  The  District  has  the  usual  cor- 
porate organization  and  qualification 
tax,  corporate  annual  report  and  license 
tax,  general  property  tax,  excise  alcohol- 
ic beverage  tax,  excise  gasoline  tax,  mo- 
tor vehicle  and  motor  carrier  registra- 
tion fees,  excise  cigarette  tax.  real  estate 
recording  fees,  public  utilities  tax  which 
Includes  banks  and  other  financial  in- 
stitutions. Insurance  companies  tax  and 
inheritance  tax. 

Second.  Individual  Income  tax  rang- 
ing from  2y2  to  5  percent. 

Third.  Corporations  and  unincor- 
porated business  tajc  of  5  percent. 

Fourth.  Sales  and  use  tax  of  4  per- 
cent. 

Fifth.  Unemployment  compensation 
tax  payable  only  by  employers. 

No  estimate  is  available  as  to  what  the 
District  will  gain  under  the  proposed 
Federal  tax  bill  probably  because  the 
District  revenues  are  controlled  6y  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

IXORIDA 

First.  This  State  has  the  usual  corpo- 
rate organization  and  qualification  tax 
which  Includes  limited  partnerships,  cor- 
porate franchise  tax.  general  property, 
and  intangible  personal  property  tax, 
parimutuel  tax,  excise  alcoholic  beverage 
tax.  excise  gasoline  and  special  fuel  tax, 
oil  and  gas  conservation  and  production 
tax,  motor  vehicle  and  carrier  and  air- 
craft registration  fees,  excise  cigarette 
tax,  documentary  stamp  tax — compara- 
ble to  the  recording  fees  in  other  areas — 
public  utilities  tax.  Insurance  companies 
tax,  and  estate  tax. 

Second.  A  license  tax  which  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  business  involved. 

Third.  Three-percent  sales,  use,  ren- 
tal, and  admissions  tax. 

Fourth.  Unemplosmient  compensation 
tax  payable  by  the  anployer  only. 

This  State  is  expected  to  gain  $79  mil- 
lion under  the  proposed  Federal  tax  bilL 

CBOROIA 

First.  This  State  has  the  usual  corpo- 
rate organization  and  qualification  tax, 
annual  corporate  franchise  tax,  general 
property  tax  which  includes  Intangibles, 
oleomargarine  tax,  excise  alcoholic  bev- 
erage tax,  and  alcoholic  license  tax.  ex- 
»  cise  gasoline  tax  which  includes  kero- 
sene, motor  vehicle  and  motor  carrier 
registration  fee,  excise  cigar  and  ciga- 
rette tax,  insurance  companies  tax,  es- 
tate tax,  and  unemployment  insurance 
tax  paid  by  the  employer  only. 


Second.  Individual  Income  tax  rang- 
ing from  1  to  5  percent. 

Third.  Corporate  liKome  tax  of  4  per- 
cent. 

Fourth.  A  3-percent  sales  and  use  tax. 

This  State  is  expected  to  gain  $42  mil- 
lion under  the  proposed  Federal  tax  bill. 

HAWAn 

First.  This  State  has  the  usual  corpo- 
rate organization  and  qualification  tax, 
annual  corporate  report  and  license  tax, 
general  property  tax,  excise  alcoholic 
beverage  tax,  fuel  tax  the  rate  which  de- 
pends on  the  county,  motor  vehicle  car- 
rier safety  fee,  excise  tobacco  tax,  public 
utilities  tax,  insurance  companies  tax,  in- 
heritance tax,  and  unemployment  insur- 
ance tax  paid  by  the  employer  only. 

Second.  Individual  corporate  tax 
ranging  from  3  to  9  percent. 

Third.  Corporate  income  tax  ranging 
from  5  to  5.5  percent. 

Fourth.  A  franchise  tax  on  banks  and 
other  financial  Institutions. 

Fifth.  A  sales  and  use  tax  ranging 
from  one-half  of  1  percent  to  3.5  percent. 

Hawaii  is  expected  to  gain  $10  million 
under  the  proposed  Federal  tax  bill. 

IDAHO 

First.  This  State  has  the  usual  corpo- 
rate organization  and  qualification  fee, 
corporate  franchise  tax,  general  property 
tax.  oleomargarine  tax,  excise  alcoholic 
beverage  tax  and  license  tax,  excise  gaso- 
line and  special  fuel  tax,  motor  vehicle 
and  motor  carrier  and  aircraft  registra- 
tion fees,  excise  cigarette  tax,  public  util- 
ities tax,  insurance  ccanpanies  tax,  in- 
heritance tax,  and  imemployment  Insur- 
ance tax  payable  by  employers  only. 

Second.  Income  tax  on  individuals 
ranging  from  3.4  up  to  10.5  percent. 

Third.  Bank  and  corporate  tax  of  10.5 
percent. 

Fourth.  Forest  products  tax  of  12 '^^ 
percent  of  value  of  products  severed. 

Fifth.  A  severance  tax  on  minerals  and 
coal. 

Idaho  is  expected  to  gain  $10  million 
under  the  proposed  Federal  tax  bill. 
nxiNois 

First.  This  State  has  the  usual  cor- 
porate organization  and  qualification 
tax,  corporate  franchise  tax,  general 
property  and  capital  stock  tax.  pari- 
mutuel tax,  excise  alcoholic  beverage  tax, 
excise  gasoline  tax,  motor  vehicle  regis- 
tration fees,  excise  cigarette  tax.  p\d>lic 
utilities  tax,  insurance  companies  tax. 
inheritance  tax  and  unemployment  in- 
sxu*ance  tax  payable  by  the  employers 
only. 

Second.  Hotel  occupancy  tax  of  3  per- 
cent. 

Third.  Scdes  and  use  tax  of  3  Vj  percent 
which  includes  the  rendering  of  services. 

Illinois  is  expected  to  gain  $161  million 
under  the  proposed  Federal  tax  bill. 

INDIANA 

First.  This  State  has  the  usual  cor- 
porate organization  and  qualification 
tax,  general  property  tax  on  tangibles 
and  intangibles,  public  utilities  tax,  ex- 
cise alcoholic  beverage  and  license  tax, 
excise  gasoline  and  fuel  use  tax.  motor 
vehicle  and  motor  carrier  fees,  excise 
cigarette  tax,  insurance  companies  tax. 
inheritance  tax,  poll  tax  of  $1  for  each 


male  between  the  ages  o(  21  and  50.  and 
unempk>3nnent  Insurance  tax  payable  by 
the  employers  only. 

Second.  Income  tax  on  individuals  of 
2  percent. 

Third.  Income  tax  on  corporations  of 
2  percent. 

Fourth.  Vessels  tax  of  3  cents  per  net 
ton. 

Fifth.  Petroleum  production  tax  of  1 
percent. 

Sixth.  Sales  aoid  use  tax  of  2  percent. 

Seventh.  Gross  income  tax  based  on 
wholesale  sales. 

The  State  of  Indiana  is  expected  to 
gain  $64  million  from  the  proposed  Fed- 
eral tax  bilL 

IOWA 

First.  This  State  has  the  usual  cor- 
ix>rate  organization  and  qualification 
tax,  franchise  tax,  general  property  tax, 
public  utilities  tax,  excise  alcoholic  bev- 
erage tax  and  license  tax,  excise  gasoline 
and  special  fuel  tax,  motor  vehicle  and 
aircraft  registration  fees,  chain  store  tax. 
excise  cigarette  and  tobacco  tax.  insur- 
ance companies  tax,  inheritance  tax  and 
unemplojonent  insurance  tax  which  the 
employer  pays  solely. 

Second.  Individual  incoi'ie  tax  ranging 
frwn  0.75  to  3.75  percent. 

Third.  Corporate  income  tax  of  3  per- 
cent. 

Fourth.  Moneys  and  credit  tax  and 
corporate  stock  tax  levied  on  mortgages, 
moneys,  shares,  and  so  forth. 

Fifth.  Financial  institutions  tax  based 
oh  capital. 

Sixth.  Grain  handlers  tax  based  on 
bushels  of  grain  handled. 

Seventh.  Sales  and  use  tax  of  2  per- 
cent. 

The  State  of  Iowa  is  expected  to  gain 
$47  million  imder  the  proposed  Federal 
tax  bill. 

KANSAS 

First.  This  State  has  the  usual  cor- 
porate organization  and  qualification 
tax,  franchise  tax,  general  property  tax. 
grain  handling  tax,  a  tax  and  Ucense  fee 
on  msilt  extracts  and  alcoholic  beverages, 
motor  vehicle  fuel  and  special  fuel  tax, 
oil  and  gas  production  tax.  motor  vehicle 
and  motor  carrier  tax,  cigarette  tax, 
registration  tax  for  mortgages,  taxes  on 
express  and  private  car  companies.  In- 
surance companies  tax  and  unemploy- 
ment insurance  tax  payable  by  the  em- 
ployer only. 

Second.  Income  tax  on  individuals 
ranging  from  IVz  to  5^^  percent. 

Third.  Corporate  Income  tax  of  3'/^ 
percent. 

Fourth.  Sales  and  use  tax  of  2'^  per- 
cent. 

Kansas  is  expected  to  gain  $37  million 
under  the  proposed  Federal  tax  bill. 

XZNTUCXT 

First.  This  State  has  the  usual  cor- 
porate organization  and  qualification 
tax,  franchise  tax,  general  property  tax, 
parimutuel  tax,  excise  alcoholic  bever- 
ages tax  and  licenses  tax.  tax  on  gcisollne 
and  fuel,  tax  by  both  the  State  and 
county  on  oil  production,  motor  vehicles 
and  motor  carriers  and  aircraft  carriers 
tax,  cigarette  tax.  Insurance  companies 
tax,  inheritance  tax,  poll  tax  of  $1.50  on 
males  21  to  65  levied  by  the  county,  levied 
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b7  tbe  dtar  $1  JO.  and  achool  districts  $2, 
and  unemikiaginent  insurance  tax  pay- 
able by  employers  only. 

Second.  Indiyldual  income  tax  ranging 
from  2  to  5  percent  and  a  surtax  of  10 
to  30  percent. 

Third.  Corporate  income  tax  ranging 
from  5  to  7  percent. 

Fourth.  Sales  and  use  tax  of  3  percent. 

Fifth.  Jefferson  and  Loulsrille  Coun- 
ties levy  1 V2 -percent  taxes  on  salaries  but 
whether  these  taxes  are  valid  Is  still  in 
question. 

Kentucky  is  expected  to  gain  |29  mil- 
lion from  the  proposed  Federal  tax  bill. 

lOtnSIANA 

First.  This  Stete  has  the  usual  cor- 
porate organization  and  qualification  tax. 
franchise  tax.  general  property  tax. 
parlmutuel  Ux.  excise  alcohoUc  bever- 
age tax  and  license  tax,  excise  gasoline 
and  hibricatlng  oils  tax.  motor  vehicle 
and  motor  carrier  fees,  chainstore  tax, 
sales  tax  on  tobacco,  public  utilities  tax. 
insurance  companies  tax.  inheritonce 
and  gift  taxes,  street  tax,  and  unem- 
plojrment  insurance  tax  payable  by  the 
employers  only.  ,   ^.  .^     , 

Second.  Income  tax  on  individuals 
ranging  from  2  to  6  percent. 

Third.  Corporate  income  tax  of  4  per- 
cent. ^     , 

Fourth.    License  tax  on  business. 

Fifth.    Tax  on  soft  drinks  and  sirups. 

Sixth.     Severance   tax   on   coal    and 

minerals. 

Seventh.  Sales  and  use  tax  of  2  per- 
cent. 

Eighth.  The  State  does  not  unpose  a 
poll  tax  but  villages  and  towns  may  im- 
pose a  street  tax  not  to  exceed  $4  on 
males  of  18  to  55. 

Louisiana  is  expected  to  gain  $43  mil-' 
lion  under  the  proposed  Federal  tax  biU. 

MAINS 

First.  This  State  has  the  usual  corpo-i 
rate  organization  and  qualification  tax.| 
franchise  tax,  general  property  tax.  pari- 
mutuel  tax.  excise  alcohoUc  beverage  and 
license  tax.  excise  gasoline  tax.  motor  ve- 
hicle registration  tax.  excise  cigarette 
tax.  tax  on  telegraph  and  telephone  com- 
panies, tax  on  parlor  car  companies,  in- 
heritance tax,  $3  poU  tax  on  all  males 
between  21  and  70  who  are  inhabitant^ 
of  the  State,  and  unemployment  compen- 
sation tax  which  is  payable  only  by  the 
employer. 

Second.    Forest  lands  tax  on  all  for 
estry  district  property. 

Third.    An  excise  tax  on  motor  vehi- 
cles, aircraft,  and  house  trailers. 

Fourth.     Sales  and  use  tax  of  3  per- 
cent. 

Fifth.    A  gross  receipts  tax  on  railroac 
and  express  companies. 

Maine  is  expected  to  gain  $13  million 
from  the  proposed  Federal  tax  bill. 

BCAKTLAND 

First.  This  State  has  the  usual  corpo*- 
rate  organization  and  qualification  tax, 
franchise  tax,  general  property  tax,  pari<- 
mutuel  tax.  excise  alcoholic  beverage  and 
license  tax.  excise  gasoline  tax.  motor 
vehicle  registration  fee,  chainstore  tax, 
excise  cigarette  tax,  documentary  re- 
cording stamp  tax,  public  utilities  tax. 
insurance  companies  tax,  inheritance 
tax.   and   unemployment   compensation 


tax  to  which  only  the  employer  contrib- 
utes. 

Second.  A  tax  on  savings  banks  of  10 
cents  per  $100  deposited. 

Third.  Ladividual  income  tax  which 
ranges  from  3  to  5  percent  on  investment 
income  and  3  percent  on  other  income. 

Fourth.  Corporate    income    tax    of    5 

Fifth.  Admissions  tax  of  one -half  of 
1  percent  on  gross  receipts  from  swlmis- 
sions  to  places  of  amusement. 

Maryland  is  expected  to  gain  $48  mil- 
lion from  the  proposed  Federal  tax  bill. 

MA8SACHTTSETTS 

First.  This  State  has  the  usual  corpo- 
rate organization  and  qualification  tax, 
annual  report  tax,  general  property  tax, 
parimutuel  tax,  public  utilities  tax,  ex- 
cise alcoholic  tax  and  license  tax,  excise 
gasoline  tax.  excise  cigarette  tax,  motor 
vehicle  registration  tax,  excise  tax  on 
motor  vehicles,  real  estate  transfer  tax, 
insurance  companies  tax,  inheritance 
tax  and  employment  security  tax  pay- 
able only  by  the  employers. 

Second.  Individual  income  tax  which 
ranges  from  IV2  to  6  percent;  there  is 
also  a  23  percent  surtax  on  personal 
incomes. 

Third.  Corporate  income  taxes  vary 
depending  on  the  tjrpe  of  business  in- 
volved. The  rates  are  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent to  3.69  percent:  this  tax  also  in- 
cludes a  surtax  of  23  percent  on  income. 

Fourth.  Forest  land  tax  which  de- 
pends on  the  classification  of  the  forest 
lands  and  the  stumpage  value  of  prod- 
ucts cut  in  any  1  year. 

Fifth.  Excise  tax  of  5  percent  on 
meals  of  $1  or  more. 

Sixth.  Franchise  tax  on  bridges,  ca- 
nals, safe  deposits,  cemeteries,  crematory 
companies. 

Massachusetts  is  expected  to  gain  $95 
million  under  the  proposed  Federal  tax 
bill. 

MICHIGAN 

First.  This  State  has  the  usual  cor- 
porate organization  and  qualification 
tax.  annual  license  on  business  corpora- 
tions, general  property  tax  on  tangibles 
and  intangibles,  parimutuel  tax.  public 
service  corporations  tax,  excise  alcoholic 
beverages  and  licenses  tax.  excise  gaso- 
line tax,  excise  cigarette  tax,  oil  produc- 
tion tax,  gas  and  oil  severance  tax,  motor 
vehicles,  motor  carriers  and  aircraft  fees, 
chainstore  tax,  insurance  companies 
tax,  inheritance  tax  and  unemployment 
insurance  tax  payable  by  the  employer 
only. 

Second.  Steamship  tonnage  tax  de- 
pending on  whether  the  steamships  are 
commercial  or  noncommercial. 

Third.  Forest  lands  tax  depending  on 
stimipage. 

Fourth.  Grain  tax  based  on  grain  held 
by  dealers,  processors,  or  warehousemen. 

Fifth.  Sales  and  use  tax  of  4  percent. 

Sixth.  Business  receipts  tax  based  on 
adjusted  receipts. 

Seventh.  The  State  of  Michigan  does 
not  have  a  personal  income  tax  but  the 
city  of  Detroit  has  a  1-percent  tax. 

Michigan  is  expected  to  gain  $158  mil- 
lion imder  the  proposed  Federal  tax  bill. 
This  is  one  of  the  larger  gains  with  Cal- 
ifornia, Illinois,  and  New  York  leading. 


MINNESOTA 
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First.  This  State  has  the  usual  cor- 
porate organization  and  qualification 
tax.  corporate  annusJ  report  fees,  gen- 
eral property  tax  which  includes  electric 
transmission  lines,  airline  flight  proper- 
ty, auxiliary  forests,  vessel  tonnage, 
grain,  coal,  and  tree  growth,  oleomar- 
garine tax,  excise  alcoholi9  beverage  and 
licenses  taxes,  excise  gasoline  taxes,  oc- 
cupation and  royalty  taxes  on  the  iron 
ore  and  timber  yield,  motor  vehicle  and 
aircraft  taxes  depending  on  weight  and 
type,  excise  cigarette  and  tobacco  tax, 
mortgage  registry  tax,  real  estate  trans- 
fer tax.  inheritance  and  gift  tax,  public 
utilities  companies  tax,  insurance  com- 
panies tax,  and  unemployment  insurance 
tax  payable  by  the  employer  only. 

Second.  Individual  income  tax  ranging 
from  1  to  10  percent  with  surtaxes  of 
15  percent. 

Third.  Corporation  income  tax  of  9.3 

percent. 

Minnesota  is  expected  to  gain  $62  mil- 
lion under  the  proposed  Federal  tax  bill. 

MISSISSIPPI 

First.  This  State  has  the  usual  corpo- 
rate organization  and  qualification  taxes, 
corporate  franchise  taxes,  general  prop- 
erty taxes,  excise  alcoholic  beverage  and 
licenses  tax.  excise  gasoline  and  fuel  oil 
taxes,  gas  and  oil  severance  taxes,  tax 
on  timber  and  timber  products,  motor 
vehicle  and  motor  carrier  registration 
fees,  chainstore  taxes,  excise  tobacco 
tax,  public  utilities  tax.  insurance  com- 
panies taxes,  estate  tax,  and  unemploy- 
ment insurance  tax  for  which  the  em- 
ployer is  the  sole  contributor. 

Second.  Income  tax  on  individuals  and 
corporations  ranging  from  3  to  6  per- 
cent. 

Third.  A  tax  on  banks  and  banking 
institutions  based  on  their  net  worth  for 
business  license  tax  depending  on  the 
classification  of  the  business. 

Fourth.  Severance  tax  of  3  percent  on 
salt. 

Fifth.  Admissions  tax  on  admissions 
to  places  of  amusement. 

Sixth.  Mineral  dociunentary  tax  re- 
lating to  transfers  by  conveyances  or 
leases  of  mineral  properties. 

Seventh.  Sales  and  use  tax  ranging 
from  one-eight  of  1  to  3  percent  of  gross 
income  or  purchase  price. 

Eighth.  Poll  tax  of  $2  per  person  be- 
tween 21  and  60  and  an  additional  $1 
may  be  levied  for  school  purposes. 

Mississippi  is  expected  to  gain  $19  mil- 
lion under  the  proposed  Federal  tax  bill. 
Missoxru 
First.  This  State  has  the  usual  cor- 
porate organization  and  qualification 
taxes,  corporate  franchise  taxes,  annual 
registration  fees,  general  property  taxes 
on  tangible  and  intangible  properties, 
excise  alcoholic  beverage  taxes  and  li- 
censes, excise  gasoline  and  fuel  use  tax, 
motor  vehicle  and  motor  carrier  regis- 
tration fees,  excise  cigarette  taxes,  in- 
surance companies  taxes,  inheritance 
taxes,  and  unemployment  compensation 
tax  with  the  employer  the  sole  con- 
tributor. 

Second.  Individual  income  tax  rang- 
ing from  1  to  4  percent. 

Third.  Corporation  and  associations 
income  taxes  of  2  percent. 


Fourth.  Income  taxes  for  banks,  trust 
companies,  and  credit  institutions  of  7 
percent. 

Fifth.  Merchants  and  manufacturers 
license  taxes. 

Sixth.  Forest  cropland  tax  depending 
on  the  value  of  land  and  the  stimipage 
value  of  the  timber  cut. 

Seventh.  Gross  receipts  income  on  ex- 
press companies;  1 -percent  tax  on 
freight  companies. 

Eighth.  Poll  tax  imposed  on  able- 
bodied  males  from  21  to  50  or  60  varying 
from  $1.50  to  $4  depending  on  the  classi- 
fication of  town.  city,  or  village. 

Ninth.  St.  Louis  imposes  a  1 -percent 
personal  income  tax. 

Missouri  is  expected  to  gain  $57  mil- 
lion under  the  proposed  Federal  tax  bill. 

MONTANA 

First.  This  State  has  the  usual  cor- 
porate organization  and  qualification 
taxes,  annual  report  fee.  general  prop- 
erty taxes  which  include  public  utilities. 
property  tax,  partimutuel  tax,  excise  tax 
and  license  tax  on  alcoholic  beverages, 
excise  tax  on  gasoline  and  special  fuel, 
oil  production  tax,  motor  veliicle  and 
motor  carrier  fees,  chainstore  tax,  excise 
cigarette  tax,  public  utilities  tax  based 
on  gross  income,  insurance  companies 
tax,  inheritance  tax,  and  unemployment 
compensation  tax  to  which  the  employee 
does  not  contribute. 

Second.  Corporation  income  tax  of 
V/2  percent. 

Third.  Personal  Income  tax  ranging 
from  1  to  7  percent. 

Fourth.  Taxes  on  coal  mine  operators 
and  dealers,  cement  and  carbon  black 
dealers,  mineral  matter  dealers,  depend- 
ing on  the  amount  any  of  such  materials 
is  produced. 

Fifth.  The  counties  of  Montana  have 
permission  to  levy  a  poll  tax  of  $2  per 
person  from  21  to  60;  cities  and  towns 
could  levy  a  poll  tax  not  to  exceed  $3  on 
able-bodied  males  from  21  to  45. 

Montana  is  expected  to  gain  $13  mil- 
lion under  the  proposed  Federal  tax  bill. 

NEBKASKA 

First.  This  State  has  the  usual  corpo- 
rate organization  and  qualification  taxes, 
corporate  franchise  taxes,  general  prop- 
erty taxes,  which  include  tangibles  and 
intangibles,  and  flight  equipment  and 
air  carriers,  parimutuel  taxes,  excise 
alcoholic  beverage  and  license  tax,  ex- 
cise gasoline  and  special  fuels  tax,  oil 
and  gas  severance  tax,  oil  and  gas  con- 
servation tax,  motor  vehicles  and  motor 
carriers  registration  fees,  excise  cigarette 
tax,  insurance  companies  tax,  inheri- 
tance tax  and  unemployment  insurance 
tax  paid  solely  by  the  employer. 

Second.  Car  (railroads)  companies 
tax  paid  on  mileage. 

Third.  Pension  and  profit-sharing 
trusts  are  taxed  at  2  percent. 

Fourth.  Installment  papers  and  in- 
stallment loan  companies  aie  taxed  in 
gross  income. 

Fifth.  A  mandatory  head  tax  for  all 
inhabitants  from  21  to  59  of  $3.50  each; 
a  poll  tax  which  is  mandatory  in  cities, 
and  permissive  in  towns  of  $2  or  $3  for 
males  from  21  to  49. 

Nebraska  is  expected  to  gain  $18  mil- 
lion under  the  proposed  Federal  tax  bill. 


NZVADA 

First.  This  State  has  the  usual  corpo- 
rate organization  and  qualification  taxes, 
annual  corporate  report  fees,  general 
property  taxes,  mines  tax  which  is  based 
on  property,  parimutuel  tax,  excise  al- 
coholic beverage  tax  and  license  fees, 
excise  gasoline  and  used  fuels  and  in- 
spection fees,  oil  and  gas  conservation 
tax,  motor  vehicle  and  motor  carrier  reg- 
istration fees,  excise  cigarette  tax.  public 
utilities  tax,  insurance  companies  and 
imemployment  insurance  tax  with  the 
employer  the  sole  contributor. 

Second.  A  poll  tax  imposed  by  the 
county  of  $3  per  capita  on  male  resi- 
dents between  21  and  50. 

Nevada  is  expected  to  gain  $7  million 
under  the  proposed  Federal  tax  bill. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

First.  This  State  has  the  usual  cor- 
porate organization  and  qualification 
taxes,  domestic  and  foreign  corporate 
annual  report  fees,  general  property  tax, 
public  utilities  tax,  excise  alcoholic 
l)everage  tax  and  licenses,  excise  gaso- 
line tax,  motor  vehicle,  motor  carriers, 
and  aircraft  registration  fees,  excise 
tobacco  tax,  utilities  tax  on  gasoline  and 
electric  companies  which  are  not  covered 
under  public  utilities  tax,  insurance 
companies  tax,  inheritance  tax,  unem- 
ployment insurance  tax  wliich  is  paid 
solely  by  the  employer. 

Second.  Intangible  income  tax  of  AVa 
percent  on  an  interest  from  bonds,  notes. 
money,  with  the  exception  of  savings 
and  savings  deposits. 

Third.  Bank  tax  of  1  percent  based 
generally  on  capital  stock. 

Fourth.  Poll  tax  of  $2  per  person  who 
is  between  21  and  70  years. 

New  Hampshire  is  expected  to  gain 
$8  million  under  the  proposed  Federal 
tax  biU. 

NEW  JERSEY 

First.  This  State  has  the  usual  cor- 
porate organization  and  qualification 
tax.  corporate  franchise  tax.  corporate 
annual  fee.  general  property  taxes,  pari- 
mutuel taxes,  excise  alcoholic  beverage 
taxes,  registration  fees  for  motor  vehicles 
and  autobuses,  excise  cigarette  tax,  pub- 
he  utilities  tax,  insurance  companies  tax, 
inheritance  tax,  and  unemployment  tax 
and  disability  tax  to  which  the  employer 
and  employee  both  contribute. 

Second.  Financial  excise  tax  based  on 
net  worth  of  financial  businesses  com- 
peting with  national  banks. 

Third.  Commuter  income  tax  based 
on  income  derived  from  sources  within 
New  Jersey  and  its  rates  range  from  2 
to  10  percent. 

Fourth.  Banks  stock  tax  based  on  the 
common  capital  stock  of  banks  and  bank 
associations. 

Fifth.  Railroad  property  tax  measured 
by  the  value  of  property  used  for  rail- 
road purposes. 

Sixth.  Railroad  franchise  tax  based 
on  net  operating  Income  allocated  to  New 
Jersey. 

New  Jersey  is  expected  to  gain  $116 
million  imder  the  proposed  Federal  tax 
bill. 

NEW  MEXICO 

First.  This  State  has  the  usual  cor- 
poi-ate    organization    and    qualification 


taxes,  corporate  franchise  and  report 
fees,  general  property  taxes  which  in- 
cludes stocks  of  banks  and  mining  prop- 
erty, parimutuel  taxes,  excise  alcoholic 
beverage  tax  and  licenses,  excise  tax  on 
gasoline  and  special  fuels,  oil  and  gas 
production  taxes,  motor  veliicles  and 
motor  carriers  registration  fees,  excise 
cifirarette  tax 

Second.  Public  utilities  tax  on  electric, 
gas,  water  steam,  pipeline  and  carline 
compufdes. 

Third.  Insurance  companies  tax. 

TOurth.  Inheritance  tax. 

Fifth.  Unemployment  compensation 
paid  only  by  the  employer. 

Sixth.  About  30  cities  in  New  Mexico 
have  levied  a  1 -percent  sales  tax. 

New  Mexico  is  expected  to  gain  $13 
milUon  under  the  proposed  Federal  tax 
bin. 

NEW    YORK 

First.  This  State  has  the  usual  cor- 
porate organization  and  qualification 
tax.  franchise  tax  based  principally  on 
income,  general  property  tax.  parimutuel 
tax,  excise  alcoholic  beverage  tax  and 
licenses,  excise  motor  fuel  tax,  motor 
vehicle  registration  tax,  excise  cigarette 
tax,  public  utilities  tax,  insurance  com- 
panies tax,  estate  tax,  and  unemploy- 
ment insurance  tax  payable  both  by  em- 
ployers and  employees. 

Second.  Personal  income  tax  rang- 
ing from  2  to  10  percent. 

Third.  Unincorporated  business  in- 
come tax  of  4  percent. 

Fourth.  Stock  transfer  tax  of  2  cents 
per  share  on  transfers  and  mortgage  tax 
of  50  cents  per  each  $100  of  the  debt. 

Fifth.  New  York  State  does  not  have 
a  sales  tax  but  numerous  cities  in  New 
York  such  as  New  York,  Niagara  Palls, 
Batavia,  Poughkeepsle.  Plattsburgh,  Syr- 
acuse, and  Watertown  have  sales  and 
use  taxes;  the  tax  rates  vary  from  1  to 
2  percent.  Also  some  counties  in  New 
York  State  have  1  or  2  percent  sales  and 
use  taxes. 

New  York  Is  expected  to  gain  $410 
million  under  the  proposed  Federal  tax 
biU. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

First.  This  State  has  the  usual  cor- 
fHjrate  organization  and  qualification 
tax.  corporate  franchise  tax  based  on 
capital  stock,  and  surplus,  general  prop- 
erty tax  on  tangibles  and  intangibles, 
oleomargarine  tax,  excise  alcoholic  bev- 
erages tax  and  license  fees,  excise  gaso- 
line tax,  motor  vehicle,  and  motor  car- 
rier registration  fees,  chainstore  tax, 
public  utilities  tax,  insui-ance  companies 
tax.  inheritance,  and  gift  taxes  and  un- 
employment insurance  tax  to  which  only 
the  employer  contributes. 

Second.  Personal  tax  ranging  from  3 
to  7  percent. 

Thii*d.  Corporate  income  tax  of  6  per- 
cent. 

Fourth.  Sales  and  use  tax  of  3  per- 
cent. 

Fifth.  A  mandatory  poll  tax  imposed 
by  the  counties  of  $2  on  males  21  to  50 
and  a  permissive  poll  tax  of  $1  which 
can  be  imposed  by  cities  and  towns  on 
persons  over  21. 

North  Carolina  is  expected  to  gain 
$52  million  under  the  proposed  Federal 
tax  bUl. 
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MOBTB   OAXOTA 

First.  Thla  State  h«s  the  usiial  corpo- 
rate organisation  and  qualiflcati(m  tax 
and  a  nominal  corporate  annual  report 
fee,  general  property  tax  which  Includes 
a  tax  on  grain,  an  oleomargarine  tax 
with  additional  rates  depending  on  the 
butterf  at  content  and  where  it  Is  colored 
yellow,  excise  alcoholic  beverages  tax  and 
license  fees,  excise  gasoline  and  fuel  use 
tax.  oil  and  gas  gross  prodiiction  tax. 
motor  vehicles,  motor  carriers  and  air- 
craft registration  fees,  excise  tax  on 
cigarettes  and  snuff,  a  public  utilities 
tax  based  only  on  nnral  electric  cooper- 
atives or  telephone  companies.  Insurance 
companies  tax,  estate  tax  and  vmem- 
ployment  tosxirance  tax  to  which  only 
the  employer  contributes. 

Second.  Personal  lnc<»ne  tax  ranging 
fromltollipercent. 

Third.  Corporate  income  tax  ranging 
from  3  to  6  percent  with  banks  and  trust 
companies  and  other  financial  associa- 
tions tax  at  4  percent. 

Fourth.  Sales  and  use  tax  of  2^4  Per- 
cent. ^     ^^ 

North  Dakota  is  expected  to  gain  $9 
million  under  the  proposed  Federal  tax 
bill. 

OHIO 

First.  This  State  has  the  usual  cor- 
porate organization  and  qualification 
tax.  corporate  franchise  tax  based  on 
capital  stock  and  surplus,  general  prop- 
erty tax,  grain  handling  tax,  parimutuel 
tax.  excise  alcoholic  beverage  and  license 
tax.  excise  gasoline  tax.  motor  vehicle, 
motor  carriers  and  aircraft  registration 
fees,  excise  cigarette  and  tobacco  tax. 
public  utiUties  tax  imposed  on  railroads, 
messenger  companies,  and  pipelines,  in- 
surance companies  tax,  inheritance  tax 
and  unemirfoyment  Insvurance  tax  to 
which  the  employer  contributes  only. 

Second.  Ohio  does  not  have  an  income 
tax  but  a  1 -percent  income  tax  is  Im- 
posed by  Akron.  Canton.  Cinclnnattl. 
Columbus.  Dayton,  Springfield,  Toledo, 
and  Toimgstown. 

Ohio  is  expected  to  gain  $137  million 
under  the  proposed  Federal  tax  bill. 

OKULHOMA 

First  This  State  has  the  usual  cor- 
porate organization  and  qualification 
tax.  corporate  franchise  tax  based  on 
capital,  general  property  tax  which  in- 
cludes tangibles  and  intangibles,  excise 
alcoholic  beverage  tax  and  license  fees, 
excise  gasoline  and  motor  fuel  tax,  motor 
vehicle  and  motor  carriers  registration 
fees,  motor  vehicle  excise  tax  on  motor 
carriers,  excise  tax  on  cigarettes  and 
tobacco  products,  a  public  utilities  tax  on 
rural  electric  cooperatives  and  freight 
car  companies,  insurance  companies  tax 
on  foreign  companies  only,  estate  and 
gift  tax  and  vmemployment  Insurance 
tax  to  which  only  the  employer  con- 
tributes. 

Second.  Personal  Income  tax  ranging 
from  1  to  6  percent. 

Third.  Corporate  and  national  bank 
tax  of  4  percent. 

Povu^.  Gross  production  tax  on  min- 
erals. oQ  and  gas. 

Fifth.  Sales  and  use  tax  of  2  percent. 

Oklahoma  Is  expected  to  gain  (29  mil- 
lion under  the  proposed  Federal  tax  bilL 
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OBZOON 


First.  This  State  has  the  usual  cor- 
porate organisation  tax.  corporate  fran- 
chise tax  based  on  capital  stock,  general 
property  tax  which  Includes  tax  on  for- 
est lands  and  wheat,  parimutuel  tax, 
excise  alcoholic  beverages  tax  and  li- 
cense fees,  excise  gasoline  and  fuel  use 
tax.  timber  tax.  motor  vehicle,  motor 
carrier  and  aircraft  registration  fees, 
public  utilities  tax.  Insurance  companies 
tax  which  is  imposed  only  on  foreign  or 
alien  insurance  companies,  inheritance 
and  gift  tax  and  unemplosnnent  insur- 
ance tax  to  which  only  the  employer  is 
the  sole  contributor. 

Second.  Personal  income  tax  ranging 
from  3  to  9.5  percent. 

Third.  Corporate  income  tax  of  6  and 
9  percent  on  financial  institutions. 

Oregon  is  expected  to  gain  $34  million 
under  the  proposed  Federal  tax  bill. 

PINN3T1.VANIA 

First  This  State  has  a  domestic  cor- 
porations excise  tax  based  on  capital 
stock,  foreign  corporations  excise  tax 
based  on  capital  stock,  foreign  corporate 
franchise  tax.  general  property  tax 
which  includes  tangibles.  Intangibles, 
corporate  loans  and  capital  stock,  hotel 
occupancy  tax  of  4  percent,  alcoholic 
beverages  license  fee,  excise  tax  on  alco- 
holic beverages,  gasoline  and  cigarettes, 
motor  vehicle  and  motor  carrier  registra- 
tion fees,  realty  transfer  tax,  public  utili- 
ties tax.  Insurance  tax  imposed  on  the 
businesses,  inheritance  tax  and  unem- 
ployment insurance  tax  payable  by  the 
employer  only. 

Second.  Corporate   income   tax   of    6 

percent 

Third.  Sales  and  use  tax  of  5  percent. 

Fourth.  A  poll  tax  of  50  cents  on  Fed- 
eral employees  residing  in  counties  of 
certain  classes. 

Fifth.  Various  cities  such  as  Phila- 
delphia and  Pittsburgh  impose  a  mer- 
cantile license  tax  based  on  gross  volume 
of  business. 

Pennsylvania  is  expected  to  gain  $136 
million  under  the  proposed  Federal  tax 
bill. 

BBOOE    ISLAND 

First.  This  State  has  the  usual  corpo- 
rate organization  and  qualification  tax, 
corporation  franchise  and  annual  report 
tax,  general  property  tax.  parimutuel 
tax,  alcoholic  beverages,  license  fee  and 
excise  taxes  on  alcoholic  beverages,  gaso- 
line and  cigarettes,  public  utilities  tax. 
insurance  companies  tax,  inheritance 
and  gift  tax.  and  unemployment  insur- 
ance tax  paid  by  both  the  employer  and 
the  employee. 

Second.  Business  tay  on  all  businesses. 

Third.  Sales  and  use  tax  of  3  percent. 

Rhode  Island  is  expected  to  gain  $13 
million  under  the  proposed  Federal  tax 
bill. 

SOUTH    CAKOLINA 

First.  This  State  has  the  usual  corpo- 
rate and  qualification  tax.  corporate 
franchise  tax,  annual  report  fee  for  for- 
eign corporations,  general  property  tax, 
soft  drinks  tax,  oleomargarine  tax, 
alcoholic  beverages  license  fee.  excise  tax 
on  alcoholic  beverages,  gasoline  tax,  ad- 
missions to  places  of  amusement,  cig- 
arettes,   other    tobacco,   playing    cards, 


cartridges  and  shells,  public  utilities  tax, 
motor  vehicle  and  motor  carrier  registra- 
tion fees,  chainstore  tax,  insurance  com- 
panies tax,  inheritance  tax.  and  unem- 
ployment compensation  tax  paid  by  the 
employer  only. 

Second.  Individual  income  tax  rang- 
ing from  2  to  7  percent 

Third.  Corporate  income  tax  of  5 
percent. 

Fourth.  Documentary  tax  on  bonds 
and  stocks  issued,  stock  transfers,  con- 
veyances, mortgage  and  notes,  and  pow- 
ers of  attorney. 

Fifth.  Sales  and  use  tax  of  3  percent. 

South  Carolina  is  expected  to  gain  $22 
million  under  the  proposed  Federal  tax 
bill. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

First.  This  State  has  the  usual  corpo- 
rate organization  and  qualification  tax, 
annual  corporate  report  fee.  general 
property  tax  which  Includes  tangibles 
and  Intangibles,  butter  substitute  tax, 
parimutuel  tax.  alcoholic  beverages  li- 
cense fee  and  gross  receipts  tax,  motor 
vehicle,  motor  carrier  and  aircraft  reg- 
istration fee.  excise  tax  on  gasoline,  alco- 
holic beverages  and  cigarettes,  severance 
tax  on  minerals,  oil  and  gas.  Insurance 
companies  tax.  Inheritance  tax  and  un- 
employment Insurance  tax  payable  by 
the  employer  only. 

Second.  Bank  and  financial  corporate 
excise  tax  of  4V2  percent  of  net  income. 

Third.  Sales  and  xise  tax  of  2  percent. 

Fourth.  A  6-percent  gross  earnings  tax 
on  express  railroad  companies  and  pri- 
vate car  companies. 

South  Dakota  Is  expected  to  gain  $11 
million  under  the  proposed  Federal  tax 
bill. 

■  TENNESSKE 

First.  This  State  has  a  corporate  char- 
ter and  privilege  tax,  annual  corporate 
franchise  report  and  gross  receipts  tax, 
general  property  tax,  soft  drinks  tax, 
oleomargarine  tax.  alcoholic  beverage  li- 
cense fee,  excise  taxes  on  alcoholic  bever- 
ages, gasoline,  and  used  fuel,  cigarettes 
and  tobacco,  theaters,  motion  pictures 
and  vaudeville,  public  utilities  tax,  motor 
vehicles  tax  based  on  weight  and  pur- 
pose for  which  the  vehicle  is  used,  chain- 
store  tax.  Insurance  companies  tax.  In- 
heritance and  gift  taxes  and  unemploy- 
ment compensation  tax  payable  solely 
by  the  employer. 

Second.  Corporate  business  income  tax 
of  4  percent. 

Third.  Corporate  tax  on  income  from 
stocks  and  dividends. 

Fourth.  Privilege  tax  for  engaging  In 
specified  occupations,  businesses,  and 
vocations. 

Fifth.  Mortgage  tax  and  real  estate 
transfer  tax. 

Sixth.  Sales  and  use  tax  of  3  percent. 

Seventh.  A  poll  tax  of  $1  for  every 
male  inhabitant  between  the  ages  of  21 
and  50  and  exempting  veterans. 

Tennessee  Is  expected  to  gain  $35  mil- 
lion under  the  proposed  Federal  tax  bill. 

TXXAS 

First.  This  State  has  the  usual  corpo- 
rate organization  and  qualification 
taxes,  corporate  filing  fee,  corporate 
franchise  taxes  based  somewhat  on 
profits,  general  property  taxes,  3  percent 
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hotel  occupancy  tax,  sJcoholic  beverage 
license  fee.  excise  taxes  on  alcohobc 
beverages,  gasoline,  special  fuels,  admis- 
sions and  cigarette  and  tobacco,  sever- 
ance tax  on  oil.  natural  gas,  sulfur  and 
'  cement,  motor  vehicles  sales  and  use 
tax,  motor  vehicles-registration  fees, 
chainstore  tax,  stock  transfer  tax,  pub- 
lic utility  tax,  insurance  compensation 
tax.  Inheritance  tax,  and  unemployment 
insurance  tax  to  which  only  the  employer 
contributes. 

Second.  Sales  and  use  tax  of  2  per- 
cent. 

Third.  Poll  tax  of  $1.50  imposed  on 
persons  21  to  60,  coimty  poll  tax  of  25 
cents  on  persons  21  to  60,  county  com- 
mutation tax  of  $3  on  males  21  to  60 
•  and  a  city  tax  of  $1  on  persons  21  to  60. 

Texas  is  expected  to  gain  $126  mil- 
lion imder  the  proposed  Federal  tax  bill. 

UTAH 

This  State  has  the  usual  corporate 
organization  and  qualification  taxes, 
corporate  franchise  taxes  based  on  in- 
come, general  property  tax  which  In- 
cludes cattle,  oleomargarine  tax,  alco- 
holic beverage  license  fee,  excise  tax  on 
gasoline  and  fuel  and  cigarettes,  produc- 
tion tax  on  oil.  gas  and  minerals,  motor 
vehicle  registration  fee,  public  utilities 
tax.  insurance  companies  tax,  estate 
tax  and  unemployment  insurance  tax  to 
which  the  employer  contributes  solely. 

First.  Personal  income  tax  ranging 
from  1  to  5  percent. 

Second.  Two  and  one-half  percent 
sales  and  use  tax. 

Utah  is  expected  to  gain  $16  million 
imder  the  proposed  Federal  tax  bill. 

VERMONT 

First.  This  State  has  the  usual  cor- 
porate organization  and  qualification 
taxes,  corporate  franchise  taxes  based 
on  income,  general  property  tax.  meals 
and  room  tax  of  3  percent,  parimutuel 
tax.  alcoholic  beverage  license  fee,  ex- 
cise taxes  on  gasoline,  tobacco  and  ciga- 
rettes, motor  vehicle  registration  fee, 
motor  vehicle  sales  and  use  tax.  public 
utilities  tax.  Insurance  companies  tax. 
inheritance  tax  and  unemployment  in- 
surance tax  to  which  the  employer  con- 
tributes solely. 

Second.  Personal  income  tax  ranging 
from  2  to  7  percent. 

Third.  Poll  tax  on  all  persons  between 
21  and  70. 

Fourth.  Old-age  assistance  tax  of  $5. 

Vermont  is  expected  to  gain  $6  million 
under  the  proposed  Federal  tax  bllL 

TIHOINIA 

First.  This  State  has  the  usual  cor- 
porate organization  and  qualifications 
taxes,  domestic  corp>orate  franchise  tax 
based  on  capital  stock,  corporate  annual 
registration  fee  for  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  general  property  tax  which  in- 
cludes tangibles  and  intangibles,  utilities 
tax  on  railroads  and  private  car  com- 
panies, license  for  acoholic  beverage  tax. 
excise  tax  on  gasoline,  cigarettes  and 
cigars,  motor  vehicles  registration  fees, 
recording  tax,  insurance  companies  tax. 
Inheritance  tax  and  gift  tax,  poll  tax  of 
$1.50  on  all  persons  over  21  and  unem- 
ployment com];)ensatlon  tax  to  which 
only  the  employer  contributes. 


Second.  Personal  income  tax  ranging 
from  2  to  5  percent. 

Third.  Corporate  Income  tax  of  5  per- 
cent. 

Fourth.  Business  license  tax  depend- 
ing on  the  business. 

Fifth.  Timber  tax  on  the  quantity  of 
timber  severed. 

Sixth.  Wills  and  administration  tax. 

Seventh.  Bristol.  Va.,  has  a  sales  and 
use  tax  of  2  percent. 

Virginia  is  expected  to  gain  $43  mil- 
lion under  the  proposed  Federal  tax  bill. 

WASHINCTOW 

First.  This  State  has  the  usual  cor- 
f>orate  organization  and  qualification 
taxes,  corporate  franchise  taxes,  general 
property  taxes,  forest  lands  in  crops  tax 
depending  on  yield,  parimutuel  tax, 
alcoholic  beverage  license  tax,  excise  tax 
on  alcoholic  beverage,  gasoline  and  cig- 
arette and  tobacco,  conveyance  tax,  mo- 
tor vehicles  and  aircraft  tax  and  regis- 
tration fee,  public  utilities  tax,  insiu-ance 
companies  premiums  tax,  inheritance 
and  gift  tax,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion tax  to  which  the  employer  only  con- 
tributes. 

Second.  Sales  and  use  tax  of  4  percent. 

Third.  Business  and  occupancy  tax 
based  on  gross  proceeds. 

Washington  is  expected  to  gain  $48 
million  under  the  proposed  Federal  tax 
bUl.    1 

m-  WEST  VIRCINIA 

First.  This  State  has  the  usual  cor- 
porate organization  and  qualification 
taxes,  corporate  franchise  tax.  corporate 
annual  fee,  general  property  tax,  soft 
drinks  tax,  parimutuel  taxes,  alcoholic 
beverage  license  fee,  excise  taxes  on  al- 
coholic beverage,  gasoline  and  cigarettes, 
chainstore  taxes,  recording  tax,  motor 
vehicles  registration  tax,  insurance  com- 
panies tax.  inheritance  tax,  poll  tax  of  $2 
for  every  male  over  21,  unemplojrment  in- 
surance tax  to  which  only  the  employer 
contributes. 

Second.  2  percent  sales  and  use  tax. 

Third.  Personal  Income  tax  ranging 
from  1.2  to  5.5  percent. 

Fourth.  Occupation  tax  on  business. 

West  Vuginia  is  expected  to  gain  $17 
million  under  the  proposed  Federal  tax 
bill. 

WISCONSIN 

First.  This  State  has  the  usual  cor- 
porate organization  and  qualification 
taxes,  corporate  reporting  fee,  motor 
vehicle  fee.  chainstore  tax,  recording 
fees,  general  property  taxes,  oleomarga- 
rine tax,  excise  taxes  on  alcoholic  bev- 
erage, gasoline  and  cigarettes,  motor 
vehicle  and  aircraft  registration  fees, 
public  utilities  tax.  insurance  companies 
tax,  inheritance  tax  and  gift  taxes, 
imemployment  compensation  tax  to 
which  the  employer  contributes  only. 

Second.  General  income  tax  on  indi- 
viduals ranging  from  1  to  8V2  percent 
and  on  corporations  ranging  from  2  to  7 
percent. 

Third.  Timber  tax  based  on  stumpage. 

Fourth.  Sales  and  use  tax  of  3  percent. 

Wisconsin  is  expected  to  gain  $68  mil- 
lion under  the  pn^X)sed  Federal  tax  bill. 

WYOMING 

First.  This  State  has  the  usual  cor- 
porate   organization    and    qualification 


taxes,  corporate  organization  and  quali- 
fication fees,  corporte  franchise  tax 
based  on  property,  general  property  tax, 
alcoholic  license  beverage  fee,  excise 
taxes  on  alcoholic  beverages,  gasoline 
and  cigarettes,  motor  vehicle  registra- 
tion fee  and  oil  and  gas  production  tax. 
vmemplosnment  insurance  tax  payable 
only  by  the  employer,  insurance  com- 
panies tax  and  inheritance  tax. 
Second.  Sales  and  use  tax  of  2  percent. 
Third.  Express  companies  tax  of  5  per- 
cent on  money  received  as  express 
charges. 

Fourth.  A  $2  poll  tax  mandatory  for 
I>ersons  21  to  50  and  a  permissive  com- 
mutation tax  of  $2  for  all  able-bodied 
males  from  21  to  50. 

Wyoming  Is  expected  to  gain  $5  million 
under  the  proposed  Federal  tax  bill. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  motion  to  recommit.  I  am  sure 
every  Congressman  has  sympathy  with 
the  idea  of  cutting  out  governmental 
waste  and  of  not  spending  too  much. 
When  the  motion  to  recommit  was  first 
considered  in  committee  as  an  amend- 
ment. I  believe  it  was  suggested  that  the 
second  stage  of  the  tax  cut  be  tied  to  the 
total  budget.  Obviously,  there  would  be 
great  difficulties  In  making  the  tax  cut 
contingent  upon  the  total  1964  budget — 
which  would  not  be  known  until  the  last 
expenditure  was  made  In  Jvme  of  1964. 
But  to  say  that  the  tax  cut  will  only  be 
effective  if  the  President  personally  states 
that  the  budget  for  1964  will  not  exceed 
$97  billion  amazes  me. 

If  he  says  it.  knows  when  he  says  it 
that  it  Is  not  true,  and  we  know  it  is  not 
true,  does  that  make  n8  coconspirators? 
And  if  so.  who  are  we  trying  to  fool,  our- 
selves or  the  American  people?  Of 
course,  he  would  not  say  it  if  he  did  not 
think  it  were  true,  so  suppose  he  says  it. 
believes  it  true,  when  we  know  it  is  not. 
What  Is  our  responsibility?  Or.  if  he 
says  it.  and  we  increase  the  budget,  what 
is  our  responsibility?  Or,  If  you  vote  for 
this  motion,  are  you  really  saying  that 
the  Congress  has  no  responsibility  for 
this  budget?  Or  finally,  and  this  is  what 
I  think  a  vote  for  the  motion  to  recommit 
is  sasring.  "Mr.  President,  no  matter 
what  you  know  about  the  budget  in 
January,  do  not  tell  us.  We  cannot 
stand  it.  Let  us  dream  a  little  longer." 
Therefore,  I  am  not  going  to  vote  for 
the  motion  to  recommit.  I  am  for  fac- 
ing reality.  If  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
President  in  January,  that  this  Nation 
needs  to  sr>end  a  hundred  bilbon  dollars 
to  insure  our  security  and  promote  our 
prosperity  let  him  say  so. 

But  I  would  go  further.  If  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  Congress  that  $96  billion 
is  sufficient,  then  let  us  enact  exactly 
that  much. 

If  we  are  a  coequal  branch  of  Govern- 
ment we  should  start  acting  like  it.  We 
need  far  better  independent  means  of 
determining  the  validity  of  the  programs 
and  the  budget  proposed  by  the  Execu- 
tive than  we  now  have. 

When  we  want  to  check  on  a  pro- 
gram :  to  discover  what  the  Executive  is 
spending  the  money  for,  to  whom  do  we 
turn?  Why  the  Executive,  of  course. 
It  is  roughly  Uke  Macy's  asking  Glm- 
bels,   or  Ford   asking   General   Motors. 
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We  need  our  own  experts  so  that  we  can 
be  experts  as  a  check  on  the  Executive. 
Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Recently 
I  had  occasion  to  inquire  the  number 
of  individual  shareholders  in  the  coun- 
try. I  asked  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  who  told  me  that 
an  unpublished  report  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  showed  that 
in  1959  there  were  33  million  Individual 
owners  of  10  billion  shares  of  stock. 
When  I  taxed  the  Treasury  with  this 
information,  they  informed  me  in  writ- 
ing that  the  33  million  must  refer  to 
issues;  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
said  there  were  17  million  owners.  Per- 
sonally. I  am  inclined  to  believe  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  staff  is  cor- 
rcctf 

The  point  I  make  is  that  we  are  fully 
as  responsible  for  the  budget  as  the 
President.  We  just  never  have  given 
ourselves  the  tools  to  carry  out  that  re- 
sponsibility. When  the  Executive  comes 
up  here  to  ask  for  a  new  program  or  to 
continue  an  old  one:  whether  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican,  they  are  really 
salesmen,  and  you  cannot  expect  them 
to  knock  the  product.  They  are  here 
to  put  the  best  light  on  that  program 
they  can.  We  should  have  sufficient 
trained  staff  on  the  committees  to  de- 
velop independent  judgment  and  not  sit 
here  voting  for  or  against  a  President 
or  for  any  other  reason  than  sound  un- 
derstanding of  that  program.  Naturally 
I  am  sure  everyone  struggles  to  do  just 
that. 

I  am  for  this  tax  cut.  For  too  long 
American  individuals  and  American 
businesses  have  paid  too  much  taxes.  I 
am  against  the  motion  to  recommit,  or 
any  motion  that  in  effect  makes  children 
of  us  saying.  "Tell  me.  Mr.  President, 
what  I  want  to  hear,  then  I'll  vote  for 
your  bill."  I  am  for  saying  to  the  Presi- 
dent. "You  send  us  the  budget  as  you 
see  it.  and  we,  as  responsible  men  and 
women,  will  send  it  back  as  we  see  it." 
Then  aAd  only  then  will  American  Gov- 
ernment function  as  the  founders 
intended. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  jrield  20  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  LMr.  Knox]. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  factually  stated  that  taxation  at 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  takes 
one-third  of  America's  national  product 
from  its  producers — the  people.  This 
fact  demonstrates  the  extent  to  which 
oinr  fiscal  policy  has  socialized  the 
prodiictivity  of  our  citizens — a  process  of 
tax  and  spend  that  has  been  termed 
fiscal  socialism — and  this  fact  also  dem- 
onstrates a  com];>elling  need  for  tax  re- 
duction. 

When  there  is  added  to  the  first  fact 
of  tax  confiscation,  a  second  fact  that 
Federal,  State,  and  local  spending  ex- 
ceeds tax  revenues  by  many  billions  of 
dollars,  and  a  third  fact  that  total  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  debt  nearly  equals 
our  total  national  product,  we  begin  to 
bring  into  focus  the  urgent  and  compel- 
ling need  of  a  well-ordered  fiscal  policy 
for  our  Nation. 

These  three  facts  in  combination  make 
it  clear  that  as  compelling  as  tax  re- 
duction may  be.  spending  and  debt  re- 


euction  are  objectives  of  preeminent  pri- 
rity. 
'  These  three  factors  of  taxes,  expendi- 
tures, and  debt  are  at  the  heart  of  our 
consideration  and  deliberation  on  the  tax 
bill  now  before  this  committee.  If  there 
are  problems  that  confront  our  Nation 
today  with  respect  to  taxes,  spending, 
and  debt,  each  of  us  in  this  historic 
Chamber  must  evaduate  for  himself  the 
extent  to  which  his  past  words  and  acts, 
his  past  votes,  contributed  to  the  crea- 
tion and  magnitude  of  those  problems. 
Each  of  us  must  ask  himself.  "Have  I 
voted  for  excessive  spending  and  thereby 
advanced  the  cause  of  fiscal  socialism  or 
have  I  worked  for  fiscal  responsibility  to 
promote  American  free  enterprise  and 
I  individual  opportunity?"  We  must  in- 
!  quire  as  to  how  our  Individual  votes  have 
served  to  create  or  avoid  the  fiscal  prob- 
lems that  now  confront  us. 

Such  reflection  and  review  is  important 
because  of  the  relationship  of  our  past 
actions  to  present  problems.  Do  the 
dedicated  spenders  have  the  same  free- 
dom to  vote  for  tax  reduction  today  as 
those  who  have  waged  an  unrelenting, 
and  too  often  unsuccessful,  campaign  for 
frugal  government?  Should  this  be  the 
day  of  atonement  when  the  advocates  of 
credit-card  government  are  forced  to 
pick  up  the  tab  for  their  refusal  to  Insist 
that  this  Cfovernment  pay  its  own  way 
so  that  our  descendants  will  not  be 
burdened  with  our  debts? 

Mr.  Chairman,  regardless  of  the 
answers  to  those  questions — regardless  of 
I  whether  a  colleague  is  in  the  ranks  of  the 
spenders  or  the  ranks  of  the  provident — 
the  fiscal  facts  of  our  national  existence 
make  it  all  too  abundantly  clear  that  the 
responsible  coiu-se  for  our  Nation's  future 
demands  that  the  bill,  H.R.  8363.  in  its 
present  form  be  rejected.  It  Is  all  too 
abundantly  clear  that  the  very  minimum 
of  fiscal  discipline  demands  at  least  that 
this  bill  be  improved  by  the  adoption  of 
some  meaningful  curb  on  spending  be- 
fore the  bill  receives  a  single  affirmative 
vote  in  this  House  of  Representatives.  It 
is  to  that  end  that  I  urge  that  the  bill  be 
improved  by  favorable  action  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  its  Instructions  in 
behalf  of  fiscal  discipline  and  control. 

Mr.  Chairman,  early  in  our  history  we 
were  warned  of  the  peril  to  representa- 
tive government  that  would  come  from 
the  mistaken  belief  that  it  was  possible 
to  vote  unpald-for  benefits  out  of  the 
Public  Treasury.  We  were  warned  that 
under  the  circumstance  of  deliberate 
debt  our  Republic  could  not  survive.  In 
keeping  with  that  fiscal  wisdom,  the 
American  people  as  recently  as  2  years 
and  8  months  ago  were.urged  to  ask  what 
they  could  do  for  their  country  rather 
than  what  their  country  could  do  for 
them. 

Since  those  stirring  words  were  set 
forth  In  a  trxily  outstanding  Inaugural 
address,  our  Nation  has  been  led  by  an 
administration  whose  virtually  every  act 
has  been  a  direct  and  deliberate  contra- 
diction of  that  timely  request  for  pa- 
triotic citizen  forebearance.  Under  this 
administration  the  only  Americans  who 
have  been  asked  to  sacrifice  are  those 
citizens  who  are  risking  their  lives  in  the 
undeclared  war  against  communism,  and 


those  citizens  who  may  be  yet  unborn 
who  will  have  to  pay  our  debts  because 
we  asked  for  more  from  our  country  than 
we  were  willing  to  give  in  taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  axe  the  facts  of 
how  much  we  have  given  to.  and  how 
much  we  asked  of,  our  country  since 
January  1961?  The  Congress  has  re- 
ceived more  than  200  administration 
recommendations  for  new  and  bigger 
spending  programs  that  were  signifi- 
cantly lacking  in  general  public  support. 
The  administration  spokesmen  have 
chastised  and  rebuked  the  Congress  on 
those  few  occasions  when  we  have  voted 
for  sound  economy  measures.  The  ad- 
ministration has  trespassed  on  the  con- 
stitutional authority  and  obligation  of 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  Nation's 
purse  strings  by  trying  to  coerce  the  Con- 
gress into  actions  that  the  Congress,  left 
to  Its  own  wisdom  and  good  judgment, 
would  not  do.  This  administration  for 
the  first  time  in  our  peacetime  hIstoiT 
has  sought  to  embark  this  great  Nation 
on  the  perilous  fiscal  course  of  planned 
deficit  financing.  This  administration 
seeks  to  indulge  the  present  by  encroach- 
ment on  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration's fiscal  record  since  assuming  of- 
fice In  January  1961  reveals  these  facts: 
A  balanced  Elsenhower  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1961  was  unbalanced  under  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  by  Increased  spending  and 
a  deficit  of  $3.9  billion  resulted.  In  1962 
spending  was  increased  $6.5  billion  over 
the  previous  year  and  the  deficit  was  $6.4 
billion.  For  1963  the  spending  Increase 
over  the  previous  year  was  $4.8  billion 
and  the  deficit  was  $6.2  billion.  The  es- 
timate for  1964  calls  for  a  spending  In- 
crease of  $5.4  billion  with  a  deficit  of  $9.2 
billion.  Current  estimates  for  1965  call 
for  a  minimum  spending  Increase  of  $4 
billion  to  a  recordbreaking  level  of  $102 
billion  and  a  deficit  of  $10  bUlion.  Thus, 
the  administration  fiscal  policies  from 
fiscal  year  1961  to  1965  will  add  approxi- 
mately $25  billion  to  the  spending  level 
and  will  add  $35  billion  to  the  pubUc 
debt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  in  that  alarming 
fiscal  context  of  unrestrained  spending, 
chronic  deficits,  and  soaring  debt  that 
consideration  is  now  being  given  to  a  tax 
reduction  measure  Involving  a  revenue 
loss  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  in  the  magni- 
tude of  $11  billion.  It  is  against  that 
backdrop  of  fiscal  failure  and  broken 
pledges  that  the  Congress  is  now  asked 
to  enact  tax  reduction  on  the  basis  of  a 
vague  assertion  of  frugality  in  the  fu- 
ture: in  effect,  an  assertion  that  the 
compulsive  spenders  will  be  less  compul- 
sive. If  economy  Is  to  be  our  byword  In 
the  future,  why  the  strenuous  objection 
to  limiting  spending  in  fiscal  year  1964 
to  $97  billion  and  to  $98  billion  In  1965? 
Why  Is  there  objection  to  the  Congress 
acting  to  assure  that  tax  reduction  will 
come  Into  reality  only  If  we  fulfill  our 
commitment  to  make  a  modest  step  in 
the  direction  of  controlling  our  propen- 
sity to  spend? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  close  my  com- 
ments on  the  fiscal  considerations  In- 
volved to  this  tax  legislation  with  this 
rather  obvious  comment.  No  person 
present  CMi  this  floor  who  understands 
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the  needs  and  workings  of  our  private 
enterprise  system  will  doubt  the  need  for 
sound  tax  reduction  enacted  under  cwi- 
ditions  of  proper  control  of  our  fiscal  af- 
fairs. Similarly,  no  Informed  person 
will  disregard  the  dismal  record  of  the 
past  and  the  doubtful  prospects  for 
avoiding  more  of  the  same  record  spend- 
ing, persistent  deficits,  and  stifiing  debt 
in  the  future.  No  Informed  person  will 
endanger  our  economic  opportunity  by 
inflation  nor  will  Jeopardize  our  national 
strength  by  compounding  our  past  xm- 
wlllingness  to  pay  our  own  way.  Let  our 
Federal  Government  provide  meaningful 
tax  reduction  for  our  people  by  having 
that  Oovemment  start  now  to  live  within 
its  means. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  the  brief  time  that 
remains  to  me  I  will  refer  to  an  aspect 
of  the  so-called  substantive  reforms 
that  should  be  of  concern  to  every  Mem- 
ber present.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
over  the  greatly  increased  complexity 
that  will  be  Introduced  into  our  tax 
structure  by  the  adoption  of  many  of  the 
substantive  changes  that  are  included  in 
this  bill.  These  substantive  changes  in- 
clude the  disallowance  of  certain  State 
and  local  taxes  as  tax  deductible  items, 
involves  changes  affecting  life  insurance 
protection  and  adverse  modifications  of 
the  law  applicaole  to  certain  employee 
benefits,  and  vastly  increased  compli- 
ance problems  for  the  owners  and  man- 
agers of  big  and  small  business. 

The  effectiveness  of  our  tax  system  at 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  Is 
largely  predicated  on  the  voluntary  acts 
of  our  taxpayers  to  report  and  pay  their 
liability  in  full  as  It  becomes  due.  The 
enactment  of  this  bill  with  Its  marked 
Increase  In  complexity  Imposes  a  con- 
siderably greater  burden  on  our  citizens 
In  their  efforts  to  comply  with  a  law  that 
already  defies  understanding. 

To  this  end  I  received  some  very  well 
considered  comments  from  a  valued  con- 
stituent of  mine  who  happens  to  be  an 
outstanding  tax  practitioner.  In  his 
letter  he  remarked  in  part  as  follows: 

My  partner  and  I  are  becoming  very 
alarmed  at  the  effect  on  (nir  community  of 
the  eYW-lncreaslng  complexity  of  tax  re- 
turn preparation,  particularly  In  the  caae  of 
Inalvldual  taxpayer*. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  our  own  accounting  practice,  we  And 
that  we  ar«  no  longer  able  to  employ  people 
with  the  ability  required  to  prepare  tax  re- 
turns for  small  investors  or  businessmen  at 
a  wage  that  makes  It  economically  feasible 
for  us  to  continue  this  type  of  serrtce.  Next 
winter  we  expect  to  have  a  minimum  fee  for 
tax  return  preparation  of  $200,  which  will 
eliminate  the  great  majority  of  taxpayers,  of 
course. 

We  have  contacted  a  num  who  operates  a 
bookkeeping  service  •  •  •  to  see  If  he 
would  be  able  to  take  over  some  of  the  work 
that  we  will  be  dropping.  He  Informed  us 
that  he  is  no  longer  going  to  prepare  any 
tax  returns  for  anyone  other  than  his 
monthly  bookkeeping  cUenta.  He  stated 
that  ttie  rush  of  business  last  winter  was 
more  than  he  could  stand  physically  and 
that  he  Is  not  able  to  get  adequate  fees  for 
the  time  he  feels  obligated  to  spend  when 
returns  which  he  has  prepared  are  examined 
by  revenue  agents. 

•  •  •  •  • 

T  am  sure  that  yon  can  see  that  the 
quality  of  tax  return  prepanUloa  is  drop- 
ping rapidly  and  so  also  is  the  degree  of 


compliance  with  the  law.  We  feel  that  It  is 
unfair  to  fni  the  tax  laws  with  a  lot  of  tax 
relief  that  the  majority  of  taxpayers  cannot 
enjoy  only  because  it  U  too  complicated  tot 
them  to  understand. 

1  hope  that  you  will  use  your  Influence 
to  correct  this  sltuaticm. 

I  presented  his  observations  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the 
committee  executive  sessions  held  on  this 
tax  bill.  I  regret  that  the  constituent's 
views  and  my  own  advocacy  were  not 
sufBciently  persuasive  with  the  admin- 
istration to  have  It  abandon  Its  Insist- 
ence on  the  adoption  of  these  unwar- 
ranted and  unwise  substantive  changes 
In  our  tax  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  close  on  this  note. 
Prior  to  coming  to  Congress  It  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  a  number  of  years  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  the  Michigan  State  Legislature.    Prom 
that  rich  experience  and  from  my  tenure 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I 
have  learned  that  It  Is  not  an  easy  course 
to  Insist  on  government  living  within  Its 
means  and  to  require  that  a  priority  be 
established  for  the  accomplishment  of 
meritorious  objectives  only  as  they  can 
be  afforded.    But  that  legislative  experi- 
ence has  taught  me  also  that  a  govern- 
ment that  does  not  abide  by  fiscal  pru- 
dence and  expenditure  restraint  Is  des- 
tined to  render  disservice  to  the  very 
people  It  seeks  to  serve.    Deliberate  debt 
Is  never  an  answer  to  a  governmental 
problem  that  demands  solution.    "nTie  as- 
siu-ance  of  our  future  as  a  Nation  is  In- 
escapably involved  in  our  determination 
to  deal  with  oxir  fiscal  problems  forth- 
rlghtly  and  honestly  without  seeking  the 
temporary  expedient  of  failing  to  pay  oxir 
way.     When  we  seek  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  present  by  encumbering 
the  productivity  of  the  future,  we  have 
enlarged  the  magnitude  of  the  problems 
that  confront  America  both  today  and 
tomorrow. 

I  have  referred  to  my  service  as 
Speaker  In  the  Michigan  State  Legis- 
lature to  make  two  points.  The  first  con- 
cerns the  meaningless  sense  of  Congress 
expression  in  section  1  of  the  reported 
bin.  This  section  urges  the  President  to 
Join  with  the  Congress  to  use  all  ♦'reason- 
able means  to  restrain  Government 
spending."  Do  not  the  future  taxpayers 
of  this  Naticm— our  children  and  suc- 
ceeding generations — deserve  more  from 
us  than  that  at  a  time  when  we  are  seek- 
ing to  give  ourselves  an  $11  billion  tax 
reduction?  What  Is  reasonable  to  the 
President?  To  Mr.  Heller?  To  Mr. 
Dillon?  To  you?  To  me?  Is  the  mean- 
ing the  same?  Of  course  not;  and  who 
is  to  determine  the  legislative  intent? 
The  Executive  will  have  that  prerogative 
In  large  measure.  My  colleagues,  I  need 
only  remind  you  of  the  Executive's  in- 
ability or  unwillingness  to  understand 
specific  legislative  language  such  as  In 
the  arbitrary  Federal  action  disqualify- 
ing Michigan  imder  the  program  for  aid 
to  dependent  children  of  the  unem- 
ployed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mlchtgan  has  expired. 
Mr.     BYRNES     of     Wieconrin     Mr. 
caiaimuui.  I  yield  the  gentleman  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 


Mr.  KNOX.    Mr.  Chairman,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  passed  an  act 
to  provide  matching  funds  to  the  States 
for  aid  to  dependent  children  of  the  un- 
employed.   The  State  of  Michigan  was 
one  of  the  first  States  that  passed  an  act 
and  followed  the  congressional  Intent, 
because  the  congressional  act  provided 
that  the  definition  of  unemployed  to  be 
used  by  the  respective  States  shall  be 
defined  by  the  States,    However,  an  offi- 
cial of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  decided  that  they 
did  not  want  to  release  any  funds  to  the 
State  of  Michigan  for  ADC  of  the  im- 
employed,  saying  that  we  did  not  con- 
form in  regard  to  the  definition  of  the 
unemployed.    But,    still,    the    Congress 
has  defined  what  program  the  States 
would  have  to  set  up.    Therefore,  today 
Michigan  is  not  receiving  any  of  the 
funds.    Now,  the  same  thing  can  hap- 
pen here  unless  we  spell  it  out,  what  we 
mean  about  expenditiu-e  control.  In  the 
proper  language  in  order  to  bring  about 
some  persuasion  upon  those  who  have  to 
do  with  the  submission  of  the  budget  and 
the  allocation  of  funds  after  Congress 
has   made   the    appropriations.    If    we 
really  mean  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  to 
reduce  spending,  and  I  do,  then  let  us 
put  some  teeth  in  it  so  it  will  work.    Let 
us  save  your  money,  the  money  of  our 
constituents,  and  more  importantly,  the 
money  of  future  generations.    We  can 
do  this  by  putting  a  brake  on  spending 
now. 

The  second  reason  I  referred  to  my 
service  as  speaker  In  the  State  legisla- 
ture is  concerned  with  the  capacity  of 
government  to  go  Into  debt.  It  is  some- 
times maintained  that  the  borrowing  ca- 
pacity of  a  State  government  Is  limited 
because  It  has  no  authority  to  print  and 
Issue  money  and  that  this  restriction 
does  not  apply  to  the  Federal  Gkjvem- 
ment.  My  colleagues,  let  me  assure  you 
that  the  limit  of  our  Federal  credit  may 
be  closer  at  hand  than  many  of  us 
realize. 

If  we  manage  our  affairs  in  an  Infla- 
tionary way  the  strain  of  our  balance-of- 
payments  problems  and  Its  Impact  on  our 
monetary  structure  can  more  swiftly  pro- 
duce an  immediate  crisis.    The  serious- 
ness of  the  problem  Is  demonstrated  by 
a  few  statistics.    The  U.S.  gold  supply 
is  about  $15.5  billion.    Of  this  amount 
of  gold  approximately  $12  billion  must 
be  held  as  a  legal  reserve  requirement  to 
back  our  currency,  leaving  $3.5  billion 
as  "free  gold."    However,  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  nationals  hold  more  than 
$20  billion  in  dollar  obligations  which 
could  be  converted  Into  a  demand  for 
gold  almoet  overnight    There  recently 
has  been   a  serious  Increase  in  dollar 
redemptions  for  gold,  and  the  second 
quarter  of  this  year  produced  an  alarm- 
ing Increase  In  our  balance-of -payments 
deficit  to  an  annual  rate  of  $5.2  billion. 
These  considerations  make  obvious  the 
ImperaUve    need    of    mBintalnlng    and 
strengthening  world  confldynr,e  in  the 
aoundness  of  the  «loUar.    To  this  end  we 
must  protect  the  parehaslns  power  of 
the  dollar  acalnit  rifh—rmont;  we  must 
curtaU  the  growing   UJ3.  bureaucracy 
overseas;  we  must  restore  a  semblance 
of  reasonableness  to  our  foreign  commit- 
ments and  enlarge  the  role  of  private 
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enterprise  In  the  development  of  the 
emerging  nations ;  we  must  demonstrate 
our  determination  to  have  our  fre^ 
world  allies  assume  a  more  appropriate 
share  of  the  burden  of  preserving  their 
own  national  integrity  against  Commu-» 
nlst  encroachment.  More  importantlj 
we  must  avoid  the  decline  In  confidence 
that  will  Inevitably  arise  from  the 
profligate  handling  of  our  fiscal  affairs 
and  a  prolonged  series  of  deficits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  is  close  at 
hand  when  we  will  be  called  upon  t4 
vote  our  convictions  on  this  important 
issue  of  tax  reduction  and  fiscal  policy^. 
My  conviction  Is  that  tax  reduction  is 
sound  and  proper  only  if  we  restrain  thi 
spending  demands  of  the  admlnistratioil 
by  adopting  the  meaningful  limitation 
prescribed  in  the  motion  to  recommit,  t 
am  reluctant  to  risk  America's  greatness 
and  its  future  by  supporting  tax  reduc- 
tion in  the  face  of  any  less  of  a  guarantee 
that  we  will  curb  o\ir  spending  and  halt 
the  rise  in  our  Nation's  debt. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  % 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania?  . 

There  was  no  objection.  i 

Mr  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  the  additioni|l 
views  which  I  Included  in  the  report  o|i 
YLB..  8363.  These  views  state  that  I  am 
In  full  agreement  with  my  Republican 
colleagues  that  tax  reduction  of  $11  bUi- 
llon  based  upon  a  mere  wish  or  a  hopie 
that  expenditures  will  be  controlled  is 
fiscally  irresponsible.  Mere  prote8ta^- 
tions  of  economy  on  the  part  of  the 
Kennedy  administration,  which  are  bo- 
lied  by  its  actions  in  constantly  presents 
Ing  new  and  expan<flng  expenditvu>e 
programs  to  the  Congress,  are  not  su£9- 
dent  to  convince  me  that  we  will  be 
able  to  balance  the  budget  for  the  foi*- 
seeable  future. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  excessive  tax  burden  should  be 
alleviated  both  with  respect  to  individ- 
uals and  with  respect  to  business.  While 
there  is  considerable  risk  in  reducing 
taxes  before  reducing  expenditures,  I 
would  be  willing  to  take  that  risk  if  tape 
reduction  were  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
reqx>nding  statutory  deterrent  to  in- 
creased spending. 

Such  a  deterrent  was  presented  by  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Republicaos 
in  committee  and  this  amendment  was 
narrowly  rejected  by  the  committee,  only 
as  a  result  of  extreme  administration 
pressure.  If  the  administration  Is  sin- 
cere in  its  stated  intention  of  holding 
down  expenditures,  why  should  it  oppose 
an  amendment  that  merely  translates 
this  intention  into  legislative  language? 
Why  Is  it  that  with  more  than  20,000 
replies  to  a  questionnaire  72  percent  of 
my  constituents  smd  over  80  percent  of 
the  business  leaders  in  my  district,  when 
directly  queried,  voted  to  forgo  the 
benefits  of  the  proposed  tax  cuts?  We 
all  know  the  answer:  It  is  because  of  the 
mounting  fears  over  our  growing  pubbc 
debt  at  home  and  the  run  on  oxir  gold 
from  abroad. 


We  have  an  opportunity  to  allay  these 
fears  by  adopting  an  effective  restriction 
on  the  ever-increasing  PederaJ  deficits 
which  are  at  the  root  of  these  problems. 
We  offer  a  specific  and  certain  brake 
on  Federal  expenditures  and  deficits, 
without  which  the  majority  of  our  peo- 
ple, including  former  Presidents  Tru- 
man and  Eisenhower,  are  opposed  to  this 
bill. 

The  confidence  of  business  would  be  re- 
stored in  the  knowledge  that  impending 
runaway  Federal  deficits  were  being  re- 
strained by  this  legislative  formula, 
which  would  serve  to  test  each  expendi- 
ture against  the  pocketbook  of  the  voter. 
In  my  opinion,  the  adoption  of  the 
proposal,  whereby  tax  reduction  would 
be  forestalled  if  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration does  not  keep  its  promises  to 
maintain  closer  control  over  expendi- 
tures, would  offset  the  fiscal  risks  in- 
volved in  enacting  this  bill  in  the  face 
of  a  large  deficit  for  fiscal  1964.  Under 
these  circumstances.  I  would  support  the 
bill.  Accordingly.  I  hope  that  the  ex- 
penditure-control amendment  will  re- 
ceive favorable  consideration  by  the 
House,  as  I  believe  in  tax  reduction  and 
would  like  to  vote  for  this  bill. 

Recent  discussion  with  people  in  my 
area,  while  I  have  been  home,  substanti- 
ate this  earlier  response  from  both  the 
voting  constituency  as  well  as  the  busi- 
ness leaders  and  I  am  convinced  that 
H  Jl.  8363  should  be  approved  only  if  the 
proposed  expenditure  restraint  provi- 
sions are  included  in  the  bill. 

Early  this  month  I  conducted  a  survey 
on  this  question  of  the  tax  reduction 
among  the  leading  industrialists  in  my 
10-county  area  in  north  central  Pennsyl- 
vania. Of  the  first  18  replies  received  15 
of  them  stated  that  they  would  approve 
of  a  tax  cut  only  if  it  were  accomptmied 
by  a  very  strict  expenditure  control, 
which,  they  observed,  was  not  now  being 
effected  in  Washington.  These  are  the 
people  who  would  profit  twice  by  a  tax 
cut,  both  as  corporation  large  stockhold- 
ers as  well  as  high-bracket  personal  in- 
come earners.  The  results  of  this  recent 
survey  among  the  highest  ranking  busi- 
nessmen were  most  conclusive  on  this 
point. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Ullman]. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  B4r.  Chairman,  as  a 
relative  newcomer  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  I  want  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  our  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  the  Honorable  Wil- 
Bua  MIU.S,  one  of  the  most  able  and  most 
distingiiished  Members  of  this  body.  It 
is  indeed  a  stimulating  experience  to  sit 
on  that  conunittee  facing  some  of  the 
most  complicated  problems  to  come  be- 
fore ovu:  country  and  our  Congress  in 
this  decade,  and  -vatch  the  proceedings 
over  a  period  of  8  months,  digging  into 
area  after  area  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  analyzing  every  aspect  of  that  pro- 
gram with  an  eye  to  the  overall  effect  on 
the  economy  of  this  country,  and  to  see 
gradually  worked  out  a  bill  that  consti- 
tutes a  soundly  balanced  program,  a  bill 
that  does  go  to  the  heart  of  the  problem 
facing  this  country  of  ours,  a  bill,  I  am 


sure,  that  will  accomplish  the  purpos% 
we  are  setting  out  to  accomplish. 

I  also  want  to  conunend  our  chairman 
for  his  eloquent  plea  this  afternoon. 
Certainly  none  of  us  here  has  heard  a 
more  learned  exposition  of  the  Issues 
that  face  this  country  in  this  bill  that  is 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
I  would  agree  with  the  chairman  that 
this  is  the  most  important  and  far- 
reaching  piece  of  economic  legislation 
that  has  come  before  this  Congress,  cer- 
tainly during  the  time  I  have  served  here. 
Its  effects  indeed  will  be  far  reaching, 
not  just  for  this  year  or  the  next  but 
may  very  well  set  the  pattern  of  growth 
in  this  country  for  decades  to  come. 

As  the  chairman  so  eloquently  stated, 
our  high  tax  rates  date  from  the  time 
we  were  engaged  in  a  great  world  war. 
We  were  seeking  then  to  dampen  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy  in  order 
to  put  the  full  potential  of  our  resources 
into  the  great  war  effort  that  faced  the 
Nation,  so  we  raised  the  tax  rates  and 
we  did  put  a  damper  on  the  private  sec- 
tor. We  came  out  of  the  war  and 
emerged  into  a  period  of  uncertainty  and 
continued  those  high  rates  because  this 
is  not  an  ordinary  time  of  peace  as  some 
would  have  us  believe.  We  have  been 
engaged  in  a  cold  war  for  these  many 
years.  We  have  continued  to  put  the 
great  majority  of  our  resources  to  work 
in  the  area  of  national  defense,  in  the 
area  of  meeting  crisis  after  crisis  around 
the  world,  tc  bolster  the  forces  of  free- 
dom and  tc  build  up  the  free  world.  That 
is  why  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  have 
been  willing  to  dedicate  such  a  great 
part  of  their  income  to  the  continued 
national  defense  of  this  Nation  of  ours. 

But  now  we  have  emerged  into  an- 
other era  in  our  history,  where  we  must 
face  up  to  new  problems,  analyze  the 
future  of  our  country,  and  come  to  some 
basic  decision  on  economic  policy.  As 
ihe  chairman  told  us  this  morning,  we 
made  the  basic  decision  in  this  bill,  that 
we  were  going  to  achieve  the  growth  that 
we  must  achieve  if  this  Nation  is  to  move 
forward  in  the  private  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy. That  is  the  essence  of  what  we 
are  doing  in  this  bill.  The  only  alter- 
native is  to  move  in  the  direction  we  have 
been  moving,  to  try  to  meet  these  press- 
ing problems  that  face  our  economy  in 
the  public  sector,  to  expand  our  spend- 
ing programs. 

With  those  alternatives  In  mind,  this 
administration  first  made  the  decision 
that  we  should  move  our  growth  into  the 
private  sector  and  move  our  country 
ahead  along  the  lines  of  private  enter- 
prise, that  has  made  this  Nation  great. 

Then  the  proposal  came  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  as  the  chairman  told  us  to- 
day, he  had  some  misgivings  and  many 
others  had  some  misgivings  about  this 
problem  of  cutting  taxes  in  this  critical 
time,  with  financial  deficits  facing  us  not 
only  this  year  but  next.  He  came  to  the 
decision  that  the  way  to  come  to  a 
soundly  balanced  budget  was  to  free  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy  through  a 
tax  cut.  I  too  came  to  this  decision  and 
I  decided  that  this  was  the  only  way  we 
are  ever  in  our  time  to  achieve  a  soundly 
balanced  budget.    That  is  the  theory  be- 
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hind  this  tax  cut.  That  Is  why  It  was 
reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. That  is  why  it  is  before  this 
House  and  is  going  to  pass  this  Hoiise,  I 
hope  tomorrow  af  tfemoon. 

Let  us  look  very  briefly  at  the  tax  cut 
and  some  of  the  problems  that  con- 
fronted us. 

You  know  in  a  way  it  is  truly  amazing 
we  were  able  to  get  any  kind  of  a  tax 
cut   realizing    the   complexities   of   the 
problem  that  faced  us.     We  have  here 
over  300  pages  of   technical  language 
which  changes  area  after  area  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.    There  were  basic 
policy  decisions  to  be  made.    For  exam- 
ple, how  do  you  stimulate  the  economy? 
Do  you  do  it  by  shoring  up  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  people  of  this  great  Na- 
tion of  ours?     Or  do  you  do  it  by  ex- 
panding the  investment  capital  so  that 
industry  may  move  ahead?    Of  course, 
the  program  that  was  sent  up  by  the  ad- 
ministration faced  both  of  these  alter- 
natives and  said  what  we  need  is  a  bal- 
anced program.     We  need  to  shore  up 
the  purchasing  power  and  we  need  to 
increase  Investment  capital.    During  the 
long  consideration  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  where  many, 
many  aspects  of  the  program  were  de- 
leted and  other  new  aspects  were  added, 
we  had  to  continue  to  bear  in  mind  this 
balance;  we  had  to  continue  to  weigh 
the  different  alternatives.    In  my  own 
opinion,  we  came  up  with  as  balanced  a 
program  as  you  would  ever  be  able  to 
achieve.     I   was  most  concerned   with 
keeping  the  tax  cuts  where  they  would 
do  the  most  good;  among  the  people  of 
this  Nation  in  the  way  of  stimulating 
purchasing  power,  because  I  happen  to 
be  one  of  those  who  believes  that  the 
way  to  shore  up  and  the  way  to  arrive 
at  a  sound  prosperity  in  this  Nation  is 
through  increasing  the  buying  power  of 
the  people  of  the  coimtry.    This  is  true 
because  if  the  people  have  money  to 
spend,  I   am  not  too  much  concerned 
about  the  ingenuity  of  American  busi- 
ness to  move  ahead  and  expand  their 
business  and  make  it  possible  for  the 
people  to  spend  the  money  they  have. 

So  I  was  extremely  pleased  when  we 
devised  the  formula  of  dividing  the  low 
est  bracket  into  four  segments.  Many 
people  fail  to  realize  that  more  than  half 
of  all  the  taxpayers  of  America  are  sub- 
ject only  to  the  lowest  bracket,  which  is 
now  the  20-percent  bracket.  What  we 
did  in  the  bill  was  to  take  these  some 
45  million  taxpayers  and  divide  them  up 
into  four  separate  brackets  and  then  to 
move  the  first  $500  of  income  down  Into 
the  14  percent  category:  then  15  percent 
for  the  next,  and  16  percent  for  the  next, 
and  17  percent  for  the  next  bracket.  So 
we  have  now  f  ow  brackets  instead  of  one 
at  that  level  of  Income  which  are  much 
more  realistic  and  which,  in  my  opinion, 
are  more  equitable  to  the  taxpayers  of 
the  country. 

On  top  of  thb  then,  we  changed  the 
standard  deduction  in  a  manner  which 
is  new  in  our  tax  laws,  and  I  think  a 
very  definite  good  step  forward,  to  give 
the  lowest  income  earners  of  this  Nation 
the  break  I  fed  they  deserve. 


Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  new  formula 
for  the  minitwiiTTi   standard  deduction 
and   the   four-way   split  in  the   lower 
bracket.  I  think  we  have  weighted  this 
tax  cut  toward  the  people  in  this  Na- 
tion of  ours  who  need  It  the  most,  and 
the  people  who  will  spend  every  dime 
of  money  that  they  get  in  their  Increased 
take-home  pay  starting  next  January  1. 
We  have  many,  many  other  features 
in  this  bUl  that  in  my  opinion  will  im- 
prove the  tax  structvu-e  of  this  Nation 
and  make  it  more  equitable.    I  will  not 
go  into  them,  but  I  want  to  say,  in  the 
field  of  business  incentive,  one  of  the 
most  important  things  we  did  was  to 
put  into  immediate  effect  an  8  percent- 
age point  reduction  in  the  corporate  in- 
come tax  on  the  first  $25,000  of  earn- 
ings of  the  corporations  of  this  country. 
This  gives  a  very  substantial  and  definite 
break  to  small   business  and  to  small 
corporations  of  this  country.    It  gives 
them  the  incentive  to  move  forward  and 
compete.    I  think  this  will  go  a  long  way 
toward    stimulating    and   building    the 
economy. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  certainly  will  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Back  in  the  war 
days  of  the  78th  Congress,  President 
Roosevelt  asked  for  a  $12  billion  in- 
crease in  taxes  and  the  Congress  re- 
fused. It  demoralized  our  soldiers  over- 
seas to  think  that  the  folks  back  home 
would  not  be  asked  to  increase  their 
efforts  to  support  the  war.  After  that 
came  the  big  tax  reduction  that  went 
through  in  the  80th  Congress  over  Presi- 
dent Tnmian's  veto.  W^ccumulated  a 
$225  billion  debt  in  4  years  during  World 
War  n  and  that  is  three-foiuths  of  the 
total  debt  for  all  time.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  that  we  have  never  paid  the 
World  War  H  debt,  and  I  believe  the 
most  irresponsible  fiscal  action  ever 
•  taken  in  the  history  of  the  country  was 
that  tax  cut  by  the  80th  Congress  at  a 
time  when  we  had  too  much  money 
chasing  too  few  goods.  Pillowing  that 
we  had  the  greatest  inflation  we  have 
ever  had  in  this  covmtry,  and  that  was 
the  direct  cause. 

My  question  is,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  motion  to  recommit  seems  to  say  we 
will  never  pay  anything  on  the  debt — if 
expenditures  are  less  than  income,  then 
we  will  reduce  incwne  to  the  Treasury 
and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  reduction  In  income  regard- 
less of  what  happens  to  the  debt,  are  we 
to  assume  then  that  we  are  never  going 
to  pay  for  this  bungle  that  was  made  In 
the  80th  Congress  in  refusing  to  pay  for 
the  World  War  H  debt  at  a  time  when 
there  was  a  shortage  of  goods  and  excess 
of  money  available? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Of  course,  the  theory 
behind  this  tsix  cut  we  are  today  discuss- 
ing, as  I  said  before,  is  to  stimulate 
growth.  The  only  way  we  will  ever  pay 
the  debt  is  for  this  economy  to  move 
ahead  and  achieve  the  growth  we  need. 
It  is  the  only  way  we  will  be  able  to 
stay  competitive  around  the  world  and 


the  only  way  we  will  be  able  to  meet  the 
Itfoblems  of  automation  and  unemploy- 
ment We  have  been  in  a  period  of  up 
and  down  fluctoations  in  our  economy 
with  drastic  gyrations  during  the  past 
10  years  and,  as  the  chairman  knows,  the 
times  when  we  have  the  deficits  are  the 
times  when  the  economy  goes  into  a  re- 
cession. If  we  can  do  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  here,  which  is  establish  a  sound 
growth  pattern  and  eliminate  the  gyra- 
tions in  the  economy,  we  will  arrive  at  a 
soundly  balanced  buidget.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  is  the  only  way  we  can  soundly 
approach  the  iMroblem  of  paying  the  na- 
tional debt. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  In  other  words, 
the  theory  is  that  pump  priming  in  the 
private  sector  will  actually  return  much 
more  than  you  put  In  through  deficits? 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  my 
friend  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  MiLUl. 

Mr.  MILIS.  I  trust  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  for  whom  I  have  the 
greatest  respect,  would  not  say  that 
when  Congress  reduces  the  tax  burden 
on  the  American  people,  thereby  leaving 
in  greater  amount  with  the  people  what 
they  have  earned,  that  such  action  by 
the  Congress  would  be  "pump  priming." 
I  would  not  so  characterize  Uiat  action. 
What  I  think  better  characterizes  that 
action  is  this:  That  we  decided  that  the 
private  sector  can  do  more  if  we  leave 
more  of  what  it  initially  has  after  taxes, 
and  in  return  for  that  action  we  would 
expect  more  out  of  the  private  sector 
and  there  would  be  less  need  for  more 
out  of  the  Giovernment  sector. 

Is  not  that  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon's impression  of  it? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  chairman.  Of  course.  I  could 
not  In  any  maniier,  shape,  or  form  to 
express  it  so  well  as  the  chairman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield.  I  was  using  pump  prim- 
ing in  the  sense  that  In  a  year  when  we 
are  admitt^Jly  going  to  receive  less  in 
income  than  we  win  spend,  it  would  be 
pump  priming  in  the  sense  that  it  would 
require  borrowing  more  money.  In 
other  words,  we  would  give  people  bonds 
for  part  of  the  money  spent 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  certainly  coiild  not 
agree  with  the  analysis  of  the  gentleman 
that  letting  people  keep  their  own  money 
is  pump  prinUng,  and  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers to  support  the  blU  and  vote  down 
the  recommittal  motion- 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  jrield  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  HaliI. 

Mr.  HALL.  VLx.  Chairman,  It  is  per- 
haps Ironic  that  on  the  same  day  that 
the  House  begins  debate  on  the  tax  bill, 
that  Time  magazine  has  published  a 
r6sum6  of  how  oiir  foreign  aid  funds 
were  spent  hi  1962,  It  is  ironic  because 
the  administration  refusal  to  accept 
House  cuts  In  this  year's  foreign  aid  bin 
Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Republicans 
are  convtoced  that  the  New  Prontler 
has  not  does  not  and  will  not  exercise 
restraint    in    curtailing     expenditures. 
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without  Q)ecific  instructions  to  do  sd 
The  flgiires  in  the  table,  which  I  wiU  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec*- 
ORD,  illustrate  the  great  difficulty  New 
Frontiersmen  have  in  distinguishing 
essential  from  nonessential,  and  even 
harmful  spending. 

In  Africa,  where  we  are  supporting 
virtually  every  known  tribe.  31  difTerenit 
countries,  we  are  making  our  biggest 
donations  to  those  countries  on  whom  wC 
can  depend  the  least  in  the  cold  war. 
Our  biggest  contribution  goes  to  the  for- 
mer Belgium  Congo,  $66.9  million,  in  an 
area  where  you  cannot  tell  your  friends 
from  your  enemies  without  a  soorecard, 
a  country  completely  lacking  in  fiscal 
stability  which  is  our  absolute  require- 
ment in  the  Latin  America  aid  progranl. 

Our  seccmd  biggest  contribution  ih 
Africa.  $63.8  million  goes  to  Ghana,  a 
leftist  nation,  headed  by  a  dictator  wh(o 
calls  himself  "The  Savior."  who  has  im- 
prisoned most  of  his  political  opponent*, 
and  who  consistently  stands  alongside 
the  peculiar  brand  of  neutralists  who 
identify  themselves  with  state  sociallsiki 
and  the  Communist  bloc. 

Our  third  highest  contribution  iH 
Africa,  $30.7  million  goes  to  Morocco,  a 
oountiy  which  has  forced  us  to  abandon 
our  Strategic  Air  Command  base  there. 

We  also  gave  $6.1  million  to  Guinea,  a 
country  which  recently  helped  the  Sovltt 
Union  establish  a  direct  airlink  witih 
Cuba  by  making  its  airport  facilities 
available,  facilities  which  we  helped 
build. 

Our  second  biggest  donation  in  tHe 
Near  East  and  south  Asia  went  to  Paki- 
stan, once  thought  of  as  our  stanche$t 
friend,  but  now  making  friendly  over- 
tones to  Red  China.  And  even  more 
paradoxically,  much  of  this  aid  is  in  mili- 
tary hardware,  most  of  It  pointed,  not 
at  Red  China,  but  at  India,  to  whom  ^e 
made  our  largest  contribution,  $465 
million. 

In  the  Par  East,  we  gave  $29.1  million 
in  econ(«nlc  assistance  and  $9.4  miUlon 
tn  military  aid  to  Cambodia  and  $2a8 
million  to  that  great  citadel  of  freedotn 
and  democracy,  Indonesia.  In  the  patst 
month.  Cambodia  has  publicly  declared 
that  if  the  "chips  are  down"  they  c4n 
expect  support  from  Red  China,  and 
Indonesia  is  threatening  armed  warfare 
against  the  new  Government  of  Malaysia 
which  we  support  and  helped  in  bomlng. 

We  also  gave  $41.9  million  to  the 
united  Arab  Republic,  that  stanch  "sup- 
porter of  peace"  in  the  Near  East.  $1.4 
million  to  British  Guiana,  communism's 
second  best  ally  in  Latin  America,  rank- 
ing only  behind  Cuba.  $6.8  million  to 
Haiti  where  the  CIA  probably  is  spending 
an  equal  amount  trying  to  depose  thf  ir 
dictator,  and  $27.5  million  in  Laos  which 
serves  as  the  corridor  for  Communist 
subversion  aimed  at  Thailand  and  Souith 
Vietnam.  There  are  many  other  exam- 
ples. Yet  the  President  says  our  action 
In  cutting  the  aid  bin  was  partisan  and 
shortsighted,  and  he  says  no  restraints 
are  necessary  in  this  tax  bill. 

If  that  is  so,  then  I  submit  that  black 
Is  white,  day  is  night,  up  is  down,  right;  is 
left,  near  is  far.  and  the  Washington 


Senators  will  win  the  American  League 
pennant.  I  will  vote  for  an  amendment 
to  limit  spending,  and  pray  that  when  it 
is  adopted  we  will  define  essential  spend- 
ing as  that  which  helps  our  friends,  and 
nonessential  spending  as  that  which 
helps  our  enemies. 

Foreign  aid:  How  it  voaa  spent  in  1962 
(Incomplete) 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Foreign  aid:  How  it  was  $pent  in  1962 

{Incomplete) — Continued 

tin  millions  ol  dollars] 


EooDomic 

MiUtary 

Total 

Knrope: 

Belgium 

16.9 
44.4 
6.0 
70.7 
.02 
26.8 
47.1 

16.9 

rvpniiidrk...  . 

44.4 

FTTM»<*      .......  r       - 

5.0 

Italy 

7a  7 

.02 

N'thi'rlan'l'' 

2.V3 

Norway 

47.1 

Poland        .... .. 

1.4 

1.4 

Portugal       

7.8 
36.3 
21.2 

7.8 

ftpwl" ... 

14.  S 

49.8 

United  Kingdom 

Wi><(t  TVrlin 

•21.2 
.06 

West  0«miany 

.4 

.4 

.5 

.6 

lofraAructure  ' 

6A.1 

8.0 
33.2 

5«.l 

Mutna]  weapons 
development 
prograTi    . . . 

8.0 

Borope  area  midia- 

33.2 

Subtotal 

1«.4S 

370.42 

386,87 

Far  East: 

Burma         .. ... 

.» 

29.1 

22.8 

.4 

126.7 

27.6 

28.4 

4.0 

124.  S 

34.0 

Z2 

.9 

Cambodia 

Indonesia . . 

9l4 

Tb'.i" 

218.7 
74.6 

174.0 
27.2 

176.6 
81.0 

38.5 
•2Z8 

Japan ... .. 

7a  0 

Korea. .......... 

344.4 

Laos 

102.0 

Nationalist  China.. 
Fhilippinea„ 

203.3 
31.2 

Soatb  Vietnam 

Thailand 

300.8 
115.0 

Rprlonal  * 

2.2 

Far  East  area  on- 
liistributed ' 

16.0 

16.0 

Subtotal 

300.3 

848.80 

1.247.00 

Near  East  and  south 
Asia: 

Afghanistan 

Ceylon . 

38.5 

1.4 

.T 

sat 

4«6.1 
614 

.8 
46.4 

«:2 

3.8 

24ao 

38.6 



1.4 

Cyprus          ....... 

.7 

Oreeoe 

India   

119.4 

140.7 
466.1 

Iraa 

68.06 
.04 

107.46 

Irao ...... 

.84 

Israe)   -..— 

46.4 

Jonlan        .......w 

3.0 
.06 

47.7 

.45 

Nepal 

F.ikistAn          -. 

3.8 

""m'i" 

24ao 

Miuidi   AraMtt. 

gyrla.      

23.9 
73.2 

41.0 
6.8 
2.4 
3.7 

23.0 

Turkey. — 

United    Arab    Re- 
public       

262.6 
41.0 

6.8 

CENTO         

2.4 

Refrional* 

Near    East    and 
south   Asia  area 
undistributed  *  . 

3.7 

66.4 

56.4 

Subtotal 

1.077.40 

411.16 

1,488.65 

Latin  America: 

Argentina.. 

21.0 
31.8 
34.6 
142.4 
37.0 
1.0 

26.0 

10.0 

3.1 

4.2 

ft.8 

xo 

aae 

3.6 
12.4 

1.1 

26.6 

.8 

U.l 

2.2 
1.4 
22.8 
8.3 
9.8 
.6 

.9 
2.3 

.8 
X9 
1.2 
1.0 

.3 
1.8 

.8 

.6 

10.0 

L8 

.9 

24.1 

BoBvia    

3.T2 

Bratfl.. - 

107.3 

Chile         

150.7 

Colombia    ..    

47.7 

Coeta  Rica 

2.4 

Dominican    Re- 
public     

26.0 

Ecuador       

22.2 

El  Salvador 

(^luat^mala... .. 

3.0 

7.1 

Haiti           

8.0 

Honduraa 

3.0 

Mexico..- 

20.9 

Nicaragua 

6.3 

13.2 

Paraguay     .... 

1.6 

Peru     

S«.6 

Uruguay    

XI 

Venezuela 

1X0 

Boonomlc 

Military 

Total 

LaUn  America— Con. 
British  (luiana 

1.4 

.6 

X6 

1.0 

.4 

13.4 

1.4 

Brltkh  Honduras 

.5 

Eut  Caribbean 

J  kUDfUCft 

— 

2.6 
1.0 

SuriiiAiii 

.4 

Regional  > 

13.4 

Latin  America  area 
undistributed  >. 

1.7 

1.7 

Subtotal 

-478.20 

71.00 

560. 10 

Africa: 

Algeria             ...... 

.3 
1X6 

.a 

.3 

1.3 

66.0 

.7 

6.3 

.4 

63.8 

6.1 

XI 

3.2 

ia8 

11.2 
.7 

X6 
30.7 

1.2 
21.0 

X8 

3.0 

1.8 

11.6 

0.8 

X4 

1.3 

28.2 

3.6 

.0 

.1 

8.1 

.3 

Cameroon  

.3 

12.8 

Central  African 
RaduIiUc 

.3 

Chad 

.3 

Congo  (Brasxa- 
vllle)                

1.3 

Congo  (Leopold* 
vine) 

«&9 

Dahomey 

.1 
U.7 

.8 

Ethiopia 

18.0 

Gabon 

.4 

Qbana. 

63.8 

Guinea.            

ft.1 

Ivory  Coast 

Kenya 

.1 

xa 

X2 

Liberia. 

1.8 
.7 

1X6 

Libya 

11.9 

Malai^y  Repabllc 
Mall 

.7 

.24 

2.84 

Morocco.. 

30.7 

Niger 

1.3 

Nigeria 

21.0 

Rhodesia  -  Ny«s»- 
land 

X8 

SenegaL 

X6 

5.5 

1.5 

Somali  Republic... 
Sudan 

11.5 

9.8 

Tanganyika 

Togo        -     

• 

2.4 

1.2 

Tunisia 

w 

28.2 

Uganda 

3.6 

Upper  Vol'tal 

/-anttbar 

.1 

1.0 
.1 

Regional  *             

&1 

Africa  area'  undis- 
tributed • 

16.7 

10.7 

Subtotal  

316.30 

34.34 
96.07 

349.64 

Nonregional 

96.07 

Grand  total 

^286. 66 

1.831.48 

4.118.13 
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•e«  fMtDotes  at  end  of  tabl«. 


"  Pipelines,  airfields  and  other  troop-support  expenses. 

>  Classified  iu-ms,  aLio  administrative  ezpcnaos  for 
multinational  programs. 

'"Regional"  expenditures  included  multinational 
programs  for  given  areas. 

<Cte8sMted. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tingiilshed  gentleman  from  Ohio,  a 
valued  member  of  the  committee  I  Mr. 
Bbtts]. 

Mr.  BErrrS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  able 
colleagues  who  have  preceded  me  in  the 
debate  today  have  clearly  stated  the  is- 
sues that  axe  before  us.  Having  listened 
carefully  to  their  remarlts  as  well  as 
having  worked  for  7  months  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  in  the  preparation  of  the  bill  now 
before  us,  I  am  impressed  with  these 
facts: 

First.  On  the  basis  of  fiscal  perform- 
ance we  are  hardly  entitled  to  be  consid- 
ering a  tax  reduction"  bill.  This  fiscal 
performance  finds  that  our  last  balanced 
budget  was  in  1960  and  that  spending 
has  increased  each  year  since  so  that 
spending  that  amounted  to  $76.5  billion 
then  is  projected  to  reach  $102  billion 
In  1965 — an  increase  of  more  than  $25 
billion  in  5  years.  This  fiscal  per- 
formance finds  each  of  these  intervening 


years  producing  staggering  deficits  so 
that  by  the  end  of  1965  we  will  have 
added  $35  billion  to  our  public  indebted- 
ness. 

Second.  I  find  that  the  advocates  of 
tax  reduction  now  are  to  a  large  extent 
those  who  supported  the  dangerous  rise 
in  spending  and  who  opposed  now  re- 
sponsible efforts  to  curb  our  spending 
proclivities  so  that  sound  tax  cuts  can 
be  enacted  within  the  frameworlc  of 
fiscal  responsibility. 

Third.  I  find  that  if  we  are  to  persist 
in  our  profligrite  wasrs  of  spending  be- 
yond our  willingness  to  pay  and  we  con- 
tinue to  pile  up  deficits  and  debt,  then 
each  dollar  of  tax  reduction  we  provide 
will  add  $1  to  the  debt  to  be  passed  on  to 
our  children. 

Fourth.  I  find  that  the  promise  of 
meaningful  economic  advance.  Improved 
employment  opportunities,  and  Indus- 
trial progress  can  only  be  achieved  in 
an  environment  that  is  free  of  inflation 
and  that  instills  confidence  that  our  gov- 
ernmental fiscal  policies  have  as  their 
objective  a  discipline  and  self-control 
that  Is  not  to  be  found  in  a  program  that 
starts  from  a  deficit  and  urges  that  we 
tax  less  while  spending  more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  expression  of  con- 
cern over  the  enactment  of  this  bill  is 
not  in  opposition  to  tax  reduction  as  such 
but  is  Instead  in  opposition  to  the  past 
and  proposed  spending  excesses  that 
make  a  tax  cut  such  a  hazardous  experi- 
ment in  terms  of  inflation,  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  wages,  and  our  balance -of - 
payments  problems.  The  relevance  of 
these  fiscal  problems  to  our  present  con- 
sideration cannot  be  denied. 

Mr.  Chairman,  shifting  for  a  mcxnent 
from  the  fiscal  implication.  I  would  point 
out  that  one  of  the  difQculties  in  under- 
standing this  bill  is  that  it  is  usually  ex- 
plained in  terms  of  statistics  and  eco- 
nomic theories  so  involved  and  technical 
that  one  becomes  completely  lost.    While 
these  factors  must  weigh  heavily  in  our 
deliberations,  there  is  another  aspect  of 
the  bill  that  merits  our  attention.    Much 
of  the  attention  which  the  bill  has  re- 
ceived has   been  directed  to  the  rate 
reducticm  or  UUe  I  of  the  blU.    However, 
an  equally  diflBcult  problem  is  title  II. 
which  is  called  structural  changes,  and 
covers  250  pages.     If  enacted  into  law 
these  changes  would  have  no  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  economy  of  the  country 
and  would  not  on  balance  improve  the 
equity  of  our  tax  structure.    As  a  rev- 
enue-raising measure,  they  would  pro- 
duce a  sum   variously  estimated   from 
$600  million  to  $800  million  which  is  rela- 
tively small  as  compared  with  th^  conse- 
quences of  rate  reducti<m.    But  the  con- 
tribution   these    changes    would    make 
would  be  to  add  materially  to  the  com- 
plexity   of    the    revenue    code.      They 
would  simply  increase  the  bewilderment 
of  taxpayers  in  making  out  returns.    In- 
stead of  simplifying  the  ordeal  of  deter- 
mining   tax    Uability.    these    proposals 
would  definitely  complicate  it  more. 

One  group  whose  members  certainly 
should  understand  complexity  of  tax 
laws  is  the  taxation  section  ot  the 
American  Bar  Association.    On  May  21. 


1963,  the  board  of  gov^nors  of  the  asso- 
ciation adopted  a  resolution  of  the  sec- 
tion of  taxation,  claiming,  among  other 
things,  that  Ccmgress  should  defer  con- 
sideration of  major  structural  changes 
until  It  can  enact  a  program  of  basic 
reform.  A  report  attached  to  the  reso- 
lution points  out  that  the  structural 
changes  merely  serve  to  complicate  the 
tax  system  without  accomplishing  the 
underlying  objects  of  improving  the  sys- 
terflt    The  report  states : 

■me  tilstory  of  th^  development  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Ckxie  demonstrates  tiiat  the 
piecemeal  approach,  sucli  as  reflected  in  the 
administration's  proposals.  Inevitably  pro- 
duces exception  upon  exception  and  piles 
complexity  upKjn  confusion.  In  this  sense  It 
is  a  move  in  the  wrong  direction. 

A  tax  attorney  for  a  large  corporation, 
after  looking  at  the  bill,  wrote  me  as 
follows : 

The  one  area  that  most  concerns  me  about 
the  tax  laws  is  their  incredible  complexity 
and  the  trend  to  make  them  more  complex 
with  every  session  of  Congress.  I  siiggest 
that  one  of  these  days  the  revenue  code  will 
be  so  voluminous  and  so  full  of  minutely  de- 
tailed rules  following  no  particular  pattern 
that  the  Treasury  Department  will  find  the 
tax  laws  absolutely  Impossible  of  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  substantive 
changes  to  which  it  is  appropriate  to  di- 
rect specific  mention  is  concerned  with 
the  tax  treatment  of  dividend  Incune. 
Existing  law  recognizes,  at  lea^  in  part, 
the  inequity  in  imposing  double  taxa- 
tion— at  both  the  corporate  and  share- 
holder levels — on  dividend  Income. 
Presently,  a  shareholder  is  granted  a  $50 
exclusion  and  a  4-percent  tax  credit  on 
his  dividehd  Income  which  is  subject  to 
the  full  impact  of  the  corporate  tax.  The 
bill  proposes  to  change  this  treatment  by 
repealing  the  credit  and  increasing  the 
exclusion  to  $100.  Now,  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  proposed  Increase  in  the 
amount  of  the  exclusion  because  that  is 
exactly  the  amount  the  House  Republi- 
cans sought  to  provide  tn  1954  when  this 
relief  was  granted.  My  concern  is  with 
the  repeal  of  the  4  percent  credit. 

The  effect  of  this  change  will  be  to 
restore  in  large  measure  the  full  thrust 
of  the  double  tax  on  dividend  Income — 
the  only  type  of  Income  subject  to  double 
taxation.  What  element  of  tax  principle 
or  equity  Is  involved  in  increasing  the 
exemption  on  the  one  hand  and  repeal- 
ing the  credit  on  the  other?  Are  we  en- 
couraging equity  risktaking  to  provide 
jobs  when  we  take  this  action?  There 
are  in  our  Nation  approximately  17  mil- 
lion stockholders  and  many  of  these  will 
be  adversely  affected  by  ttiis  unwar- 
ranted change.  The  creation  of  jobs  re- 
quires a  willingness  on  the  part  of  our 
citizens  to  Invest  their  savings  in  free 
enterprise.  The  repeal  of  the  dividend 
received  credit  is  a  retreat  from  the  very 
course  we  need  to  follow  in  strengthen- 
ing the  economic  vitality  of  our  Nation. 
I  mention  these  oonslderatlooB  to 
point  up  the  real  problons  Involved  In 
voting  for  the  bill,  If  the  motion  to  re- 
commit should  prevail.  It  is  a  decision 
between  voting  for  a  bill  with  eootroUed 
spending  in  spite  of  its  complexities  and 


inequities  or  voting  against  a  highly 
complicated  bill  even  though  it  means 
losing  a  chance  to  control  spending. 
Since  this  may  be  the  one  and  only  op- 
portunity to  restrict  Federal  expendi- 
tures In  a  tax  bin  with  its  moral  obliga- 
tion on  the  Executive  and  Congress  to 
follow  through,  I  have  concluded  I  will 
support  the  bill  if  the  motion  passes.  As 
one  who  has  consistently  advocated  tax 
reduction  with  spending  refwin.  I  find 
the  bill  with  the  amendment  the  only 
present  solution. 

However.  I  feel  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Conunittee  and  Congress,  at  an 
early  date,  should  explore  every  po8sU>ll- 
Ity  of  slmpUfsring  the  tax  laws.  While 
spending  contnri  takes  first  priority,  tax 
simplification  remains  a  legislative  must 
and  ovn-  annual  tinkering  with  the  reve- 
nue code  ought  to  stop  unless  proven  to 
be  absolutely  necessary. 

Without  the  motion,  the  measure,  to 
me,  becomes  completely  indefensible  and 
should  be  defeated.  I  say  this  with  full 
knowledge  that  any  proposal  for  tax  re- 
duction is  always  appealing. 

It  Is  to  be  acknowledged,  a  tax  cut 
sounds  good,  llie  Income  tax  rates  are 
burdensome  and  any  chance  to  escape 
some  of  the  burden  has  a  ready  appeal. 
But  a  tax  reducti<m  means  little,  if  in 
the  end  the  taxpayer  must  pay  more  for 
the  goods  he  has  to  buy.  The  plain  fact 
is  that  a  tax  reduction  with  deficit  fi- 
nancing has  every  element  of  the  causes 
of  infiation.  To  say  that  this  is  not  true 
Is  to  disregard  the  warnings  of  some  of 
the  top  economists  of  the  country.  The 
minority  report  on  HJl.  8363  discusses 
this  subject  thoroughly  and  to  me.  con- 
vincingly, quoting  reputable  authority. 
I  hope  every  Member  has  read  it.  I^ 
me  read  from  the  testimony  of  some  of 
the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Prof.  William  H.  Peterson,  of  New 
York  University  Graduate  School  of 
Business  said : 

Tee  sir;  I  think  it  Is  inflationary.  I  think 
the  short-  and  long-tenn  Impact,  If  en- 
acted, the  Preeldenfe  program,  eapectally 
that  part  which  Is  predicated  on  deficit  fi- 
nancing, will  tend  to  be  Inflationary.  Much 
depends  on  how  the  deficit  Inciured  by  the 
Government,  If  It  is  so  enacted.  Is  financed. 
As  you  know.  If  It  is  financed  through  the 
commercial  banks,  It  will  tend  to  goMrmte 
far  greater  funds  so  that  we  wm  have  the  old 
situation  of  too  much  money  and  too  few 
goods.  This  will  be  pure  monetary  tnflatiftn. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  deficit  Wnanolng 
is'tiirough  Individuals  and  groups  of  individ- 
uals, It  tends  to  be  nonlnflatlonary.  How- 
ever. I  am  afraid  the  latter  approach  would 
be  defeating  of  the  stimulatioD  for  demand 
that  the  President  U  aeeking:  so  much  de- 
pends on  bow  thU  tax  program  U  imple- 
mented It  and  wben  It  were  adopted. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau,  appesr^- 
ing  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  told  the  com- 
mittee: 

Government  spending  mtut  be  paid  for 
either  through  taxes  or  infiation.  In  our 
opinion,  inflation  Is  a  far  more  serious  threat 
to  our  future  eoonomJe  weU-b*lx»g  than  to 
the  pr««eDt  tax  •tnictore.  While  taSM  are 
undaslraMy  hlgb,  our  past  record  of  fiaoal 
nuaM««m0nt  in  the  FMlaral  Oovemment  hM 
not  earned  \u  a  tax  cut. 
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'On  August  16.  IMS.  In  a  lead  edttortal 
the  Washington  Star  noted  that  the  the- 
ory of  stimulating  the  economy  by  a  tax 
cut  Is  only  a  hope  and  added: 

U  tix»  •hot  In  the  wrxn  does  not  Invigorate 
the  economy  m  expected.  »nd  If  Federal 
spending  Btay*  at  the  current  high  lerel, 
then  a  deflcK-prodtiewl  IniWitkm  iB«y  •©  cut 
into  tJ»e  value  at  tbe  doUar  ae  to  wipe  out  tfte 
bene&tt  at  lower  taaea.  It  la  thla  poastbUity 
wblcU  alwna  tha  orthodox  leglalators  and 
vhlch  the  admlnUtraUon  dlacounU. 

I  am  happy  that  the  Star  looks  upon 
those  of  us  who  see  this  way  as  orthodox 
le^lators.  It  has  a  ring  of  respectability 
like  *T»urltan  ethics."  80  the  concern 
about  deficit  financing  and  Inflation  cov- 
ers a  broad  range  of  respectable  groups 
and  persons  and  Is  not  something  imag- 
ined by  a  few  alarmists. 

But  there  is  not  unanimous  support 
for  reducing  expenditures  and  avoiding 
inflation.  There  are  those  In  support  of 
this  tax-reduction  legislation  who  also 
urge  a  continuation  of  high  spending. 
They  would  rt*  the  dang«r»  of  Inflation. 
One  of  these  Is  Mr.  George  Meany,  the 
esteemed  presktoit  of  the  AFL-CIO.  who 
on  the  subject  of  spending  reduction  re- 
cently said: 

.'  Bucih  a  BBOve  would  be  deplorable.  It 
%ould  atisolutMy  defeat  tbe  purpose  of  a  tax 
cut.  XiBtaad  of  stlmulatlnc  the  economy,  a 
Urge  reduction  In  Federal  cxpendlturee 
woukl  merely  nulUiy  the  beneficial  effects 
of  the  tax  hUl  and  would  contract  economic 
activity. 

U  Is  this  attitude  that  we  can  spend 
more,  tax  leas,  lixnreBse  our  deficits,  and, 
add  to  our  debt  that  make  the  spending 
llmltatAon  amendment  contained  toi  the 
mottffn  to  recommit  an  Imperative  con- 
dition precedent  to  favorable  action  on 
this  bill.  The  adoption  of  this  spending 
safegiuurd  1>  essential  to  safeguard 
against  inflation. 

The  treaeberoos  thing  about  inflation 
Is  thai  it  makes  the  economy  look  good 
temporarily  and  is  mistaken  for  eco~ 
nomie  progress.  With  business  humming 
and  the  country  appearing  to  be  prosper- 
ous, we  are  deceived  Into  thinking  it  will 
nev^end. 

'  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Inflation  has  a 
tendency  to  "feel  good"  to  everybody  but 
retired  persons  on  fixed  incomes  and  our 
^y^iawn  and  granddiildren  who  must 
pay  the  bllL  80.  while  ttokerlng  with 
the  eeonomy  by  reducing  taxes  and  in- 
creasing  our  deficits  might  be  politicallsf 
attractive  or  look  good  today,  Vtte  \ongJ> 
nave  consideration  ought  to  include 
every  possible  effort  to  eliminate  thf 
ravagesoflnflatloa  tomorrow.  The  story 
9t  postwar  Oermany's  phenomenal  rei- 
flovcry  Is  one  of  avoldtng  dcOclt  financr 
Ing  and  z«|ectlng  the  Hriler  phlloaopfay 
of  spending.  As  Dr.  Herman  Abs.  % 
prominent  German  banker,  put  It: 

Deficit  apendlng.  M  appUed  dxirlng  thf 
period  of  1950  to  19«0.  woiild  have  prevented 
the  German  economy  to  grow  as  It  did  grow. 

In  our  own  country,  during  the  laslt 
32  years,  there  have  been  26  years  cC 
deOetts,  during  whieta  tkne  the  value  oK 
the  dollar  shrank  from  IM  cents  to  46 
eents.  This  Is  Inflation  and  Instead  df 
officially  encouraging  It,  we  dMnild  be 
building  up  a  protection  against  it  em 
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we  do  against  plagues  and  floods  and 
aH  other  forms  of  destruction. 

In  the  Eighth  District  of  Ohio,  prac- 
tically everyone  I  contact  and  hear  from 
objects  to  a  tax  reduction  without  a  re- 
duction in  spending  for  fear  of  inflation. 
This  includes  small  businessmen,  farm- 
ers, pensioners,  and  corporation  execu- 
tives. 

In  the  main,  the  supporters  of  this  tax 
reduction  are  spokesmen  of  big  business 
who  mistakenly  bcMeve  they  can  meet 
inflation  by  raising  the  price  of  their 
products  and  spokesmen  of  the  labor 
unions  who  attempt  to  match  higher 
prices  by  bargaining  for  higher  wages. 
International  competition  and  our  bal- 
ance-of-paymenta  position  make  such 
price-cost  rises  unthinkable.  But,  even 
so,  there  are  a  respectable  number  of 
corporation  heads  who  feel  that  fiscal 
responsibility  does  not  meatn  reducing  in- 
come and  merely  hoping  for  less  spend- 
ing. In  my  file  are  many  letters  from 
business  leaders  in  Ohio  who  feel  this 
way.  One  manufacturer  put  it  in  these 
words: 

The  psychology  of  deficit  spending  must  be 
reversed  or  the  benefits  of  tax  reduction  will 
be  completely  lost  In  subsequent  years. 

The  "President  has  tried  to  quiet  his 
critics  by  assuring  them  there  will  be 
respect  for  their  views  in  the  future. 
He  asserts  in  years  to  come  there  will  be 
less  Federal  spending,  a  balanced  budget 
and  even  payment  on  the  national  debt. 
But  one  robin  does  not  make  a  spring 
and  one  statement  does  not  make  a  bal- 
anced budget.  The  President  also  con- 
fused the  issue  by  saying  there  must  be 
a  tax  reduction  without  "ifs"  arid 
"whens."  Does  this  mean  that,  after 
all.  promises  of  spending  control  do  not 

count? 

There  are  only  two  ways  to  be  sure  of 
less  spending.  One  is  to  wait  a  period 
of  at  least  a  year  to  see  what  results  are 
accomplished.  If.  after  aH  the  appro- 
priation bills  have  passed  both  Houses 
and  all  the  supplemental  bills  have  been 
acted  upon.  Congress  has  exercised 
spending  disclplhie,  then  we  will  be 
ready  for  a  tax  cut.  Personally,  I 
would  pHref  er  this. 

The  other  way  is  to  adopt  the  motion 
to  recommit  and  pass  this  bill  with 
spending  control.  This  Is  the  immedi- 
ate solution.  As  the  Washington  News 
put  It  last  Friday: 

The  administration  should  accept  this  res- 
ervation. In  our  opinion  It"  should  put  up 
on  economy  c»  shut  up  to  tax  redaction. 


In  other  words,  we  Republicans  are 
genuinely  and  slncerply  for  a  tax  reduc- 
tion but  only  when  it  can  be  done  in  a 
way  that  will  insure  sustainable  eco- 
nomic security  and  strength  for  the 
future  of  the  country  and  future  genera- 
tions. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  pohit  in  the  Reoosd. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  IS  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
American  taxpayer  for  the  first  time  In 


many  years  Is  within  sig^t  of  some  relief 
from  the  heavy  burdens  of  Federal  taxa- 
tion which  he  has  borne  much  too  long. 
For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  the 
American  businessman  is  within  sight  of 
some  degree  of  tax  relief  which  should 
help  restore  our  oompetttlve  position  In 
world  markets.     For  the  first  time  in 
many  years,  the  An»eiican  consumer  is 
within  reach  of  much-needed  additior^ 
funds  with  which  to  bwy  necessities  of 
life  so  that  his  standard  of  living  can  be 
improved.    For  the  first  time  in  several 
years,  there  appears  to   be  an  avenue 
through  which  Jobs  can  be  increased  in 
this  Nation  without  further  going  down 
the  road  of  excessive  governmental  ex- 
penditures.   This  can  be  done  by  enact- 
ment of  the  most  important  single  piece 
of  legislation  with  which  the  88th  Con- 
gress will  have  to  deal — the  tax  reduction 
bill  of  1963. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  H.R.  8363, 
as  the  largest  tax-relief  bill  In  our  history 
has  been  officially  designated,  should  be 
speedily  enacted  before  the  conclusion  of 
this  Congress.   This  blU.  by  removing  the 
restraints  which  present  heavy  Federal 
taxation  imposes  on  American  business 
and  the  American  economy,  will  permit 
our    economy    and    our    free-enterprise 
system  to  move  forward  without  the  de- 
gree of  governmental  expenditure  sup- 
port to  which  we  are  presently  accus- 
tomed.   The  result  <rf  this  highly  signifi- 
cant legislation  will  be  a  much  higher 
level  of  economic  activity,  a  more  pro- 
ductive use  of  our  facilities,  a  more  natu- 
ral allocation  of  our  resources,   and  a 
larger  amount  of  money  in  the  hands  of 
the  American  consumer.   This  legislation 
will  create  Jobs  by  lifting  the  repressive 
weight  of  wartime-imposed  income-tax 
rates  so  that  the  economy  Itself  can  gen- 
erate the  additional  Jobs  which  we  will 
need  during  the  next  decade  to  give  our 
young  people  and  our  displaced  workers 
an  opportunity  to  find  jobs.   This  bill  will 
also  have  many  other  major  advantages, 
including  assisting  in  meeting  the  in- 
creasingly serious  international  balance- 
of -payments  problem.     It  will  assist  ir. 
this  problem  because  It  will  enable  our 
American  business  to  compete  more  ad- 
vantageously in  the  Increasingly  com- 
petitive world  markets. 

This  bUl  will  benefit  practically  every 
American  taxpayer  from  bottom  to  top 
It  will  give  rell^  to  every  American  busi- 
nessman. McMreover,  the  bill  contains  23 
major  structural  changes  In  our  internal 
revenue  laws  which  should  make  those 
laws  more  equitaWe  and  remove  those 
provisions  which  have  generally  been 
considered  to  be  unfair.  For  example,  in 
addition  to  the  top  to  bottom  rate 
changes,  the  Wll  changes  the  minimum 
standard  deduction  so  as  to  remove  from 
the  tax  rolls  many  American  families 
whose  Incomes  are  so  low  that  they  arc 
barely  able  to  subsist. 

This  bni  is  favTjred  by  all  shades  of 
American  business  and  labor.  Including 
businessmen's  fnranlratJons,  labor  orga- 
nizations, business  economists,  and  top 
students  of  the  American  tax  system  and 
the  American  economy.  I  know  of  no 
major  organisation  that  opposes  this  bill. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
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and  Means,  I  heard  many  weeks  of  testi- 
mony from  top  businessmen,  top  econo- 
mists, and  top  labor  leaders  urging  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation.    The  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  has  reported 
to  the  Congress  the  most  significant  tax 
relief  measure  in  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion.   This  legislation  is  responsible,  and 
it  is  a  fiscally  sound  approach  to  the 
problems  which  we  face  in  the  1960's  and 
which  we  win  face  In  the  decades  to 
come.*  Chairman  Wh-bur  Mn-Ls,  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  has  stated 
that  this  bill  "represents  a  responsible 
discharge  of  our  duties  to  sound  fiscal 
management."    By  selecting  the  road  to 
tax  reduction,  we  on  the  committee  and 
in  the  Congress  have  indicated  that  we 
reject  the  road  to  irresponsible  Govern- 
ment   expenditures.     Indeed,    we    have 
written  In  section  1  of  this  bill  a  positive 
assertion  of  our  position  with  respect  to 
Government  spending.    We  have  chosen 
the  road  which   relieves  the  American 
taxpayer  of  a  degree  of  his  heavy  bur- 
dens; we  have  rejected  the  road  which 
imposes  greater  burdens  on  him  by  ac- 
cepting greater  governmental  expendi- 
tures.   This  Is  sound  legislation;   it  is 
responsible  legislation;  and  it  should  be 
speedily  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  LMr. 
EvrNsl . 

Mr.  ETVINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  able 
and  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas.  Wilbur  Mh-ls.  has 
effectively  explained  the  provisions  of 
this  bill. 

He  has  most  eloquently  and  forcefully 
asserted  many  reasons  why  this  bill 
should  be  passed  In  the  national  interest. 
I  congratulate  the  chairman  and  the 
committee  on  bringing  this  bill  before 
the  House. 

It  Is  now  more  than  15  years  since 
World  War  II  and  10  years  since  the 
Korean  conflict  and  yet  the  high  tax 
rates — wartime  taxes — continue  in  effect. 
Tax  reduction  Is  long  overdue — this  I 
believe  Is  generally  recognized. 

Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
something  about  It  and  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  act  while  we  have  this  oppor- 
tunity. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee.  I  want  to  add  my  voice 
to  the  support  which  American  small 
business  gives  to  this  legislation. 

American  small  business  needs  tax 
relief  and  would  greatly  benefit  under 
the  terms  and  provisions  of  this  bill. 

As  of  today,  our  small  business  corpo- 
rations pay  a  30 -percent  income  tax  on 
the  first  $25,000  of  net  profit.  Addi- 
tional profits  are  taxed  at  a  rate  of  22 
percent — burdensome  rates  preventing 
growth. 

This  bill  revises  these  rates  by  taxing 
the  first  $25,000  profits  of  small  busi- 
ness at  22  percent  instead  of  30  percent 
as  at  present. 

It  has  been  apparent  for  years  that 
the  present  rates  are  unfair,  principally 
because  small  firms  earning  $20,000 
profits  per  year  should  not  be  required 


to  pay  the  same  rates  on  its  total  in- 
come as  United  States  Steel  would  pay 

on  that  portion  of  its  Income. 

This  bill  would  remove  this  inequity — 
this  tmfaimess. 

Moreover,  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
will  permit  small  business  facilities  to 
grow  and  expand.  It  will  encourage  the 
formation  of  new  enterprises. 

As  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  small  business 
experiences  great  difficulty  in  finding 
capital  funds  to  finance  their  expan- 
sion—they must  depend  largely  upon  in- 
come remaining  after  taxes  for  any  ex- 
pansion. 

I  believe  there  is  no  one  who  will  ques- 
tion the  fact  that  the  most  powerful 
element  in  the  greatness  of  our  country 
today  is  the  middle  class — in  other  words 
the  small  business  segment  of  our  coun- 
try. The  future  of  the  country  depends, 
to  a  great  extent,  on  how  well  we  keep 
American  small  business  Industry  ac- 
tive, prosperous,  and  growing. 

Over  the  years  the  small  business  seg- 
ment of  our  economy  has  been  forced  to 
struggle  for  survival. 

With  the  high  mortality  rate  and  a  de- 
creasing share  of  the  market,  the  small 
businessman  has  had  great  difllculty  In 
continuing  his  fight — in  staying  In  busi- 
ness. Moreover,  the  shopping  center 
•  trend  with  heavy  emphasis  on  national 
chain  leases  further  imperils  small  busi- 
ness. 

This  bill  provides  an  essential  tool 
needed  at  this  time.  The  bill  is  notably 
generous  in  its  treatment  of  small  busi- 
ness. 

Some  provisions  are  designed  precisely 
with  this  in  mind — and  will  help  supply 
the  capital  for  the  survival  and  growth 
for  our  4.5  million  small  business  enter- 
prises. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  compelling  rea- 
sons for  supporting  this  measure. 

Tax  reduction  for  small  business  would 
be  most  meaningful. 

Individual  small  businessmen  would 
also  directly  benefit  from  the  cuts  on  in- 
dividual income  tax  rates,  which  would 
average  20  percent. 

These  reductions,  made  over  a  2-year 
period,  would  scale  down  the  present 
range  of  20  to  90  percent  to  a  range  of 
14  to  70  percent  and  these  tax  cuts  would 
be  of  particular  help  to  the  owners  of 
approximately  4  million  small  unincor- 
porated businesses. 

Moreover,  the  reversal  of  the  present 
30  percent  normal  tax  rate  and  the  20 
percent  surtax  rate  will  provide  a  tax 
reduction  of  $2,000  for  all  small  business 
corporations  with  taxable  income  of  $25,- 
000  or  more.  The  reversal  of  corporate 
normal  and  surtax  rates  has  been 
acknowledged  for  years  as  a  needed  small 
business  tax  reform. 

Let  me  turn  briefly  to  another  aspect 
of  the  problem  we  face — namely,  auto- 
mation and  unemployment. 

We  cannot  hold  back  the  progress 
represented  by  automation,  but  we  must 
take  steps  to  meet  tiie  challenges  of  auto- 
mation and  unemployment — we  cannot 
afford  to  do  nothing. 

The  President  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers  has  recently 


observed  that  if  our  economy  continues 
t6  create  Jobs  no  faster  than  it  has  since 
1957,  then  by  1970  our  unemployment 
rate  would  climb  to  about  13  percent — a 
level  totally  unacceptable  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

This  bill,  everyone  agrees,  will  provide 
more  Jobs  and  employment. 

It  is  also  imdisputed,  I  believe,  that 
the  passage  of  the  pending  measure  will 
stimulate  immediately  the  entire  econ- 
omy of  our  country,  all  classes  win  bene- 
fit; individual  tax  rates  would  be  re- 
duced: purchasing  power  would  be  en- 
hanced; demand  for  consumer  goods 
would  increase;  more  people  will  be  em- 
ployed; investments  would  be  encour- 
aged— and  business  activities  in  general 
will  be  accelerated  and  expanded. 

It  is  repetitious  but  nevertheless  fac- 
tual to  state  that  this  bill  is  supported 
not  only  by  the  small  business  commu- 
nity but  by  big  business — and  taxpayers 
generally. 

Henry  Ford  n,  one  of  our  greatest  in- 
dustrialists, as  we  well  know,  is  head  of 
the  President's  Tax  Study  Conference 
and  he  strongly  urges  Congress  to  act  on 
this  legislation. 

I  cannot  understand  some  of  the  in- 
consistent positions  of  some  of  the  critics 
of  this  bill. 

In  one  breath  we  hear  that  the  tax  cut 
is  too  big — that  we  cannot  stand  this  big 
bill  at  this  time. 

In  another  breath  we  hear  that  the  bill 
gives  too  little  reUef— that  it  is  "only 
cigarette"  money. 

The  $11  billion  tax  relief  over  the  next 
2  years  could  certainly  buy  a  Ipt  of  ciga- 
rettes— a  lot  of  all  kinds  of  tobacco  as 
well  as  food,  clothing,  and  the  necessities 
of  life. 

More  than  this,  it  will  provIBfe  Jobs  and 
employment — as  well  as  business  and  in- 
dustrial expansion. 

With  economic  growth,  in  turn  this 
should  mean  more  taxes,  in  the  long  run. 
for  the  Federal  Treasury  and  a  balanced 
budget.  I  am  willing  to  take  the  chance. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  immensely 
impressed  by  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Internal  Revenue  Sendee 
who  has  stated  that  Federal  tax  collec- 
tions have  recently  topped  the  $100  bil- 
Uon  mark  for  the  first  time  in  the  Na- 
tion's history. 

Total  collections  amounted  to  an  esti- 
mated $105.9  billion  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  This  was  nearly  $6  bil- 
lion higher  than  the  $99.4  billion  re- 
ceived last  year.  Receipts  were  up  in 
nearly  every  category. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  now  have  Federal 
income  exceeding  $100  billion  annually 
and,  according  to  the  summary  report 
on  thli  bill — supported  by  the  testimony 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury— the 
actual  revenue  reduction  in  fiscal  year 
1964  is  expected  to  be  only  $2.2  billion 
and  $7.4  billion  in  1965. 

These  proposed  regulations  are  with- 
out regard  to  any  stimulating  effect  they 
may  have  on  the  economy. 

Taking  into  account  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's estimate  of  the  stimulating 
effect  the  bill  will  have  on  the  economy — 
revenues  will  be  reduced  by  only  $1.8  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1964  and  by  $3.5  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1965. 
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V  A  $1M  bUUon  tex  producing  ecofwmy 
ean  certainly  •fiord  the  tax  reductk>na 
here  propond.  ^       ^       ^ 

Concerning  the  questten  of  reduced 
Federal  spending,  you  know  and  I 
know  that  the  Congress  is  the  body  that 
passes  on  all  Federal  spending — all  ap- 
propriations. 

We  like  to  blame  the  Bxecutive  from 
time  to  time  bat.  we  aU  kXK>w  and  rec- 
ognise that  it  is  the  Congress  that  con- 
trols the  purse  strings — the  approprla- 
tkms  for  the  Federal  Gtovemment. 

The  Committee  on  ApproprtatioDS  Is 
doing  a  very  effective  Job  in  cutting  ap- 
propriations this  year. 

Chairman  Cavmon  has  set  as  a  goal  for 
our  Committee  on  Appropriations  a  cut 
of  $5  billion  in  the  President's  budget — 
and.  I  ean  tell  you  that  we  are  well  along 
the  road  to  attaining  this  objective. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  pass  this 
bUL  We  flftiould  pass  it  because  it  is  f  aUj 
and  equitable.  j 

We  ought  to  pass  this  bill  because  it 
win  stimulate  the  entire  economy — an4 
the  country  ean  afford  it. 

We  ought  to  pass  this  bill  because  low 
Income  families  will  receive  «)ecial  re* 
lief— it  will  not  be  discriminatory  reUef 
hfcuniw  aU  taxpayers  will  get  the  same 
break  on  that  portion  of  their  Income. 

We  ought  to  pass  this  bill  because  it 
will  put  extra  money  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  need  it  most — the  housewife, 
the  farmworker,  the  factory  woiker. 

We  ought  to  pass  this  bill  becauselt 
will  give  new  hope  for  the  unemployea 
lor  Jobs  and  employmient. 

We  ought  to  pass  this  btn  because  it 
Witt  give  leUef  to  aU  our  people. 

And,  we  ought  to  pass  this  bill  to  pro<- 
vide  American  small  business  with  the 
vinrf  of  liiwifftftP^  it  has  long  needed-^ 
and  which  is  long  orerdue.  i 

We  ought  to  pass  this  bill,  without; 
amemteent.  and  we  ought  to  pass  the 
bill  for  tte  good  of  our  eoontxy. 

This  bill  moits  the  oTerwhelming  8up«- 
port  of  the  House. 

ICr.  MTTJit  icr.  Chairman.  1 3rield  8 
itTtnfe—  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouiti 
(ICr.  Jonas].  I 

Ifr.  JONBB  of  lAssotnrl  Mr.  Chatr^ 
man,  I  ean  state  my  position  on  this  blU 
to  a  very  few  words.  It  Is  the  same  as  It 
has  been  since  the  first  of  the  year  when 
I  announced  I  was  opposed  to  any  tax 
reduction  until  there  had  beoi  a  reduo- 
tlon  tn  expenditures  and  an  approach  to 
balancing  the  bucket  Like  most  every- 
one else,  including  my  constituents.  I 
would  like  to  pay  lees  taxes,  but  a  tax 
reduetion  as  proposed  In  this  bill  does 
not  mean  that  om>  tax  obligation  will  be 
reduced.  Kowbere  to  the  President's 
letter  of  assurance  of  a  reduced  budgtt 
do  I  read  where  the  national  debi  Is  to 
toe  redueed  but,  en  the  other  hand.  It 
contemplates  an  Increase  to  the  deUt 
even  if  the  estimated  reduetion  to  ex- 
penditures is  aecfMnplished.  The  budget 
would  still  include  a  planned  deficit,  and 
the  tax  reduction  would  stlB  result  to  ski 
Increase  to  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  may  be  soBiewhat  old 
fashioned  to  my  views,  and  It  would  ai>- 
pear  my  philosophy  te  mudh  the  saole 
as  that  of  former  President  Truman  who 
was  quoted  in  the  press  a  few  days  a^ 
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as  saying  that  he  believed  you  should 
pay  in  more  than  you  spend,  and  for 
that  reason  said  he  did  not  favor  a  tax 
cut  until  we  have  a  balanced  budget. 
The  great  difference  in  the  former 
President,  President  Tnunan— a  man 
who  advocated  a  balanced  budget  and 
recommended  tax  tocreases  which  Con- 
gress would  not  approve — the  difference 
between  the  former  President  and  my- 
self is  that  President  Truman,  a  great 
Democrat,  would  support  his  President's 
program  even  if  it  conflicts  with  his  own 
personal  views.  On  the  other  hand.  I 
try  to  vote  my  convictions,  and  while  I 
cannot  support  my  President  on  this  is- 
sue, neither  can  I  support  the  Republi- 
can-spoiisored  motion  to  recommit,  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  it  gives  the  guar- 
antee or  assurance  it  proposes.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  balancing  the  budget 
rests  with  this  Congress,  and  when  we 
face  up  to  this  responsibility,  then  we 
can  to  good  conscience  recommend  and 
enact  legislation  to  reduce  taxes  as  we 
reduce  the  national  debt. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  time  only  a  few 
years  ago  when  the  entire  budget  was 
less  than  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt  today.    Nowhere  are  we  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  national  debt  is  going  to 
be  reduced,  and  a  tax  reduction  at  this 
time  is  merely  a  postponement  of  an  ob- 
ligation that  is  going  to  have  to  be  paid 
off  at  some  time.    This  Congress  is  not 
facing  up  to  its  fiscal  responsibility,  to 
my  (Hiinion,  when  we  fail  to  levy  and 
collect  sufficient  taxes  to  meet  our  ciu-- 
rent  obligations.    We  can  justify  deficit 
spending  to  times  of  war,  or  In  other 
emergencies.     We  are  not  to  such  an 
emergency  at  this  time  and  have  not 
been  for  several  years.    It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  do  not  expect  to  vote  for  any 
tax  bin  which  win  reduce  net  revenue 
until  Congress  has  the  courage  to  reduce 
expenditures   and  balance   the   budget. 
Prom  the  correspondence  I  have  had 
with  the  constituents  I  am  privileged  to 
represent,  and  after  having  stated  my 
position  on  several  occasions  during  the 
past  several  months,  I  believe  I  am  rep- 
resenting the  views  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  10th  Mis- 
souri District  to  the  position  1  have  taken. 
Mr.  MILLS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  VanikI. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  like  many 
Members  of  this  body,  I  regret  the  rules 
under  which  the  House  must  accept  or 
reject  the  tax  bin  under  a  take-lt-aH  or 
leavc-lt  basis  with  only  one  altematlve 
conditiontog  a  tax  cut  upon  a  cutback 
of  Federal  spending  and  an  arbitrary  re- 
duction of  Federal  services  to  the  pubUc 
or  the  quality  of  the  national  defense. 
Although  I  totend  to  support  this  legis- 
lation, I  do  so  with  mlsglvtogs  and  grave 
fear  as  to  the  ultimate  consequences  of 
what  we  do.  Although  my  concerns  run 
contra  to  the  analysis  and  assurances  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors, the  Jotot  Economic  Committee, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry.  I 
hope  that  my  fears  prove  groundless  and 
that  my  apprehensions  wlU  be  dissolved 
by  favorable  events. 

My  principal  dissent  to  this  legislation 
is  directed  to  the  assault  which  the  legis- 


lation makes  on  the  principles  of  just 
taxation.  It  reduces  the  taxation  on 
wealth  considerably  more  than  it  reduces 
taxation  on  poverty.  The  tax  bill  reduces 
the  taxes  of  a  married  person  with  a  tax- 
able income  of  $4,000  from  $800  to  $680, 
increasing  his  disposable  income  by  $120 
or  3  percent.  The  married  person  in  the 
$400  000  taxable  Income  bracket  enjoys 
a  Ux  cut  of  $90,000  from  $370,000  to 
$280,000,  tocreasing  the  disposable  to- 
come  of  such  an  todividual  by  300  per- 
cent. Which  of  these  two  todividuals  is 
more  likely  to  put  his  disposable  tocome 
into  aggressive  work  or  movement  to  the 
domestic  economy? 

The  measure  of  movement  of  a  civili- 
zation is  measured  by  many  thtogs:  Its 
art,  its  culture,  its  economic  develop- 
ment, and  the  laws  through  which  free- 
dom and  social  justice  are  achieved. 
One  of  the  hallmarta  of  modem  civili- 
zation can  be  found  to  the  degree  of 
fairness  which  is  achieved  through  tax 
laws  which  adjust  the  burdens  of  society 
upon  its  members  to  the  degree  of  their 
capacity  to  contribute.  This  biU  assails 
this  principle,  and  my  fear  is  that  it  can 
develop  toto  a  broadscale  attack  on  those 
remnants  of  justice  which  remato  to 
our  tax  system.  My  fear  is  that  the  new 
reserves  of  released  capital  wiU  be  used 
to  propagsmdize  the  ultimate  erosion  of 
the  tocome  tax  system  and  support  to 
substitution  a  Federal  excise  or  sales  tax 
which  would  shift  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  tax  burden  upon  the  great  body 
of  citizens  who  constitute  the  popula- 
Umi  base  which  lives  by  labor  rather 
than  from  the  tocome  of  tovestment  to 
enterprise. 

The  reduction  of  corporate  taxation 
by  this  legislation  wiU  come  to  $2.2  bil- 
lion the  first  year.  When  added  to  the 
tax  reduction  provided  by  Congress  last 
year  and  the  change  to  depreciation 
guideltoes  provide  an  aggregate  tax  cut 
to  corporaUons  of  $4.5  biUion.  With  the 
anticipated  growth  of  the  economy  to 
the  10  succeedtog  years,  the  effect  of  this 
tax  cut  to  a  10-year  period  will  result  in 
tax  savings  to  American  corporations 
which  could  approximate  $70  billion. 

This  bonanza  of  corporate  cash  flow 
win  create  a  tremendous  buildup  of 
cash,  making  corporations  less  depend- 
ent on  banks  and  stock  issues.  This 
issue  was  thoroughly  discussed  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  September  9. 1963, 
which  cited  as  an  example  the  tremen- 
dous securities  portfoUo  of  the  General 
Motors  Corp.  which  now  totals  $2.3  bil- 
lion to  value  and  which  could  multiply 
several  times  over  because  of  this  bill. 
Such  concentrations  of  avaflable  cap- 
ital, while  useable  for  research,  expan- 
sion and  development  are  also  available 
for  the  accumulation  of  small  business 
enterprises;  thereby  accelerating  their 
troublesome  attrition. 

A  publication  as  conservative  as  Forbes 
m£igazine  recently  raised  concern  as  to 
whether  present  laws  and  treasury  regu- 
lations threaten  to  provide  more  cor- 
porate cash  flow  than  Is  needed  for  ex- 
pansion and  development.  Whfle  the 
generation  of  proper  amounts  of  cor- 
porate capital  is  desirable  for  worthy 
expansion  and  development,  the  genera- 
tion  of    excess   corporate  capital,    ac- 
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celerated  by  this  blU.  could  create  a 
power  which  could  become  a  hazard  to 
smaU  bustoess,  competition,  and  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

The  capital  gains  tax.  already  a  source 
of  abuse  and  tuxfair  privilege  imder  ex- 
isting law.  is  developed  toto  an  even 
greater  loophole  under  this  biU  we  con- 
sider today.  The  further  reduction  of 
capital  gains  taxation  to  21  percent  for 
assets  held  more  than  2  years  wUl  Indeed 
generate  a  shift  to  the  ownership  of  such 
assets  with  a  temporary  swell  In  tax 
revenues  from  this  source.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  stock  market  may  wit- 
ness 10  million  share-days  as  big  se- 
curity holders,  corporate  and  Individual, 
change  around  the  makeup  of  their  port- 
foUos.  paytog  taxes  at  a  21 -percent  rate 
on  profits  which  have  developed  on  their 
holdings.  The  proceeds  from  such  sales 
win  be  reinvested  to  other  comparable 
acquisitions  or  to  the  same  securities 
after  the  expiration  of  the  30-day  wash 
sale  restriction.  Although  this  tovest- 
ment wUl  gyrate  and  chum,  the  only  jobs 
of  any  substance  which  will  be  created 
are  those  additional  people  who  will  be 
needed  to  the  stock  brokerages  to  shift 
title  in  the  interchange  of  security  hold- 
ings. This  bill  will  create  more  jobs  on 
WaU  Street  than  on  Mato  Street. 

The  greater  cost  of  this  tax  loophole 
win  be  the  new  plateau  which  will  be 
established  for  security  ownership.    This 
new  plateau  for  retovestment  after  taxa- 
tion win  establish  a  base  for  the  meas- 
urement of  the  taxation  of  gains  in  the 
future  as  well  as  a  base  for  determining 
costly  tax  loss  deductions  if  the  value  of 
these  assets  should  collapse.    The  loss  of 
revenue  to  the  Federal  Treasxxry  in  the 
event  of  such  a  casualty  is  incalculable. 
This  bill  clarifies  but  does  not  alter 
the  privilege  which  some  corporate  ex- 
ecutives enjoy  of  paying  taxes  at  lower 
capital  gains  tax  levels  for  services  ren- 
dered their  corporations.     It  Is  grossly 
xmfalr  to  conttoue  the  privilege  of  per- 
mitting corporate-  executives  to  earn  a 
substantial     portion     of     their     wages 
through  capital  gains  to  the  exercise  of 
stock   options   which   they   receive   for 
services  rendered.    The  injustice  of  this 
privilege   is   even   further  compounded 
when  these  select  people  are  privileged 
to  pay  taxes  <m  their  earmngs  for  serv- 
ices at  the  new  low  capital  gains  tax  of 
21  percent. 

If  we  are  scaling  down  the  tax  system 
by  reducing  high-bracket  tocome  taxes 
from  91  to  70  percent,  there  certainly  is 
no  justification  for  conttouing  the  stock 
option  gimmick  which  permits  those 
with  high  tocome  to  accumulate  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  their  earnings  for  serv- 
ices rendered  through  the  new  low  capi- 
tal gains  tax  rates. 

Along  with  many  of  my  colleagues,  I 
would  have  preferred  a  tax  bill  which 
would  close  the  capital  gains  loophole, 
the  depletion  allowance  and  the  stock 
option  loopholes  and  tiien  provide  an 
increase  to  the  dependency  exemption 
from  $600  to  a  more  realistic  aUowance 
of  $1,000  per  dependent.  In  addition,  I 
would  have  preferred  a  tuition  deduction 
for  those  taxpayers  who  are  asanming 
the  additional  high  cost  of  adequate  edu- 
cati(m  for  their  dependents.    Under  our 


procedures,  these  tax  modifications  can- 
not be  consid^^. 

Under  the  rule  which  I  have  today 
opposed,  we  do  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  improve  this  legislation.  This  is  re- 
gretable.  The  Members  of  this  House 
should  at  least  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  to  accept  or  reject  each  section  of 
this  biU  and  let  this  body  work  its  wiU. 
The  closed  rule  brtogs  about  a  forced 
feedtog  of  legislation  which  gives  the 
legislator  the  choice  of  total  acceptance 
or  total  rejection.  In  vottog  for  this 
legislation,  we  are  compelled  to  take  the 
bitter  provisions  along  with  the  sweet. 

I  hope  that  this  tax  bill  provides  more 
than  an  Indian  Summer  of  growth  and 
prosperity.  I  hope  that  my  fears  prove 
groundless  and  that  our  economy  will 
enjoy  good  health  ajid  prosperity  for  the 
long  term. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  pomt  to  the 
Record  and  toclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  favor  of  H.R.  8363,  providtog  for  cuts 
to  todividual  and  corp>orate  Income  tax 
rates  and  making  structural  changes  to 
the  tax  law.  The  President's  program  of 
tax  reform  Is  designed  to  increase  the 
strength  and  vigor  of  our  economy,  re- 
move certain  inequities  from  our  tax 
structure  and  promote  tax  simplifica- 
tion. The  bin  provides  a  $11.1  billion 
tax  cut  over  a  2-year  period,  1964-65. 

In  testimony  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Douglas  DiUc«i  said  that  the 
primary  objective  of  this  legislation  is  to 
release  our  economy  from  the  shacldes 
of  an  overly  repressive  tocome  tax  rate 
structure  so  that  it  can  move  ahead  to 
full  capacity  utilization  of  its  human  and 
physical  resources  and  avoid  the  recxn*- 
rlng  recessions  that  have  characterized 
the  postwar  years. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  ma- 
jority views  report  states  that  5.5  million 
new  jobs  would  have  to  be  created  to 
achieve  fuU  employment  between  now 
and  1966.  to  addition  to  providing  the 
jobs  necessary  to  reemploy  those  dis- 
placed by  automation  or  changing  mar- 
kets. Matotalnlng  the  3-percent  rate  of 
growth  as  the  United  States  has  done 
since  1956,  not  only  will  fail  to  eliminate 
the  present  excessive  unemployment,  but 
unemployment  will  continue  to  rise  as 
the  tocreasing  number  of  children  bom 
durtog  World  War  n  and  early  postwar 
years  reach  employment  age.  The  faster 
rate  of  growth  which  this  tax  cut  biU  will 
provide  must  i^y  a  key  role  to  meeting 
this  problem.^he  committee  majority 
states. 

Durtog  recent  years,  and  increasingly 
so  stoce  1957,  two  prime  economic  facts 
have  become  tocreasingly  more  genor^^ly 
recognized  as  serious  threats  to  our  fu- 
ture economic  health.  One  is  that  our 
economic  progress  has  been  far  less  than 
satisfactory.  Second,  the  Federal  tax 
structure  has  seriously  frustrated  our  at- 
tempts to  achieve  a  stronger  economy. 


Stoce  1957  we  have  had  two  recessions. 
Unemplojonent  has  ranged  between  5  and 
7  percent.  Our  plant  facilities  have  bee>i 
operating  at  rates  far  less  than  full  ca- 
pacity. The  balance-of -payments  prob- 
lem is  a  continuing  worry.  The  Federal 
budget  has  showed  sizable  deficits  to  4 
out  of  the  last  5  fiscal  years. 

The  weaknesses  to  our  ability  to  utUize 
adequately  our  plant  facilities  aiui  to 
maintam  a  satisfactory  level  of  employ- 
ment have  cost  us  billions  of  dollars  in 
ttie  production  of  American  goods  and 
services.  While  the  precise  measurement 
of  this  loss  may  be  subject  to  some  criti- 
cism, we  can  certatoly  say  without  hesi- 
tation that  it  is  costing  the  Nation  at 
lease  $30  billion  annuaUy. 

The  tax  reductions  that  we  are  con- 
sidertog  today  will  give  American  con- 
sumers billions  of  dollars  of  additional 
purchasing  power.  These  consumers  are 
not  going  to  hoard  these  funds.  We  can 
positively  forecast  on  the  basis  of  past 
performances  that  weU  over  90  percent 
of  this  additional  tax-free  tocome  will  be 
spent.  This  Income  wUl  be  respent  by 
bustoesses  to  the  form  of  additional 
wages  to  employees,  building  up  larger 
inventories,  and  purchase  of  new  and 
more  modem  equipment.  Further  con- 
sumer spending  will  result  from  the  ex- 
panded payrolls.  Thus,  the  total  rise  in 
consimier  spending  and  bustoess  Invest- 
ment will  be  at  least  two  or  three  times 
the  origtoal  amount  of  the  tax  saving 
to  consumers. 

Bustoesses  will  also  gain  directly  from 
the  tax  rate  reductions  provided  to  the 
bill.  This  will  foster  a  new  incentive  and 
greater  financial  capacity  to  invest  and 
to  employ. 

Competition  by  American  firms  to  the 
world  markets  wiU  be  fortified  by  tax 
reductions.  The  attractiveness  to  for- 
eigners to  Invest  to  our  country  wiU  be 
enhanced.  As  a  result  we  can  expect  a 
reversal  of  the  current  trend  of  an  im- 
favorable  balance  of  payments. 

If  we  are  going  to  achieve  an  economic 
society  that  wiU  be  strong  both  domesti- 
cally and  throughout  the  world,  we 
must  remove  the  retarding  Influences 
generated  by  our  present  Federal  tax 
structure.  Such  achievement  can  be 
accomplished  by  voting  for  the  tax  blD 
that  is  pending  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  Byrnes 
motion  to  recommit  this  blU  wiU  be  re- 
jected when  it  is  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin.  It  wiU  provide 
that  the  tax  cuts  scheduled  to  take 
effect  on  January  1,  1964  and  January  1, 
1965.  be  canceled  If  the  President's  budg- 
et estimates  Federal  expenditures 
above  $97  billion  for  fiscal  1964  or  above 
$98  billion  for  fiscal  1965.  President 
Kennedy,  Speaker  McCormack,  and 
Chairman  Mills,  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  have  aU  denounced  this 
arbitrary,  restrictive  and  xmnecessarlly 
partisan  move  that  would  endanger 
chances  for  a  tax  cut  and  the  corre- 
sponding stimulus  it  will  provide  to  our 
economy.  I  ask  permission  at  this  time 
to  include  with  my  remarks  two  edi- 
torials favoring  the  tax  cot  blU  but 
speaktog  out  against  the  Byrnes  amend- 
ment, taken  from  the  Springfield  (Mass^) 
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Union  of  September  18  and  the  Denver 
Post  of  September  22 : 
(rrom  the  Springfield  Union,  Sept.  18,  1963] 
Tax  Cut  Bili.  on  tbx  Mots 

Ttoe  $11  bllUon  reder&l  Income  tax  cut  bill 
has  cleared  the  Hotue  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  la  expected  to  come  up  for  a 
House  vote  later  In  the  month.  Whether 
or  not  It  achieves  enactment  In  time  to  be- 
come effective  next  January  will  depend 
larsely  on  whether  It  gets  jammed  up  behind 
a  dvU  rlghU  filibuster  In  the  Senate.  An- 
ticipation of  the  cut  appears  to  be  stUnu- 
latlng  the  economy  already.  But  there  are 
some  areas  In  which  the  fact  of  the  tax  cut. 
not  merely  the  promise,  seems  to  be  needed. 

The  stock  market  has  responded  to  prog- 
ress of  the  bill,  according  to  a  wire  service 
report,  climbing  last  week  to  another  new 
high.  The  Dow-Jonea  average  of  30  Indus- 
trial Issues  reached  a  new  high  level  for  the 
second  time  within  a  week.  RetaU  sales  In 
August  were  6  percent  ahead  of  the  same 
month  a  year  ago.  and  department  stores 
over  the  Nation  looked  for  a  5-percent  gain 
for  the  rest  of  the  year.  A  high  demand  for 
paperboard  boxes  Jibed  with  a  Commerce  De- 
partment report  that  manufacturers  expect 
Increasing  sales.  Production  of  automobiles 
and  steel  continued  to  po6t  gains.  So  bright 
are  the  prospects,  In  fact,  that  some  observers 
wonder  If  the  chances  for  passage  of  the  bill 
are  not  reduced  accordingly. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  increasing  busi- 
ness income  means  Increasing  tax  revenue. 
Congress  will  have  two  very  good  reasons 
for  following  through  with  the  tax  cut  leg- 
islation. One  is  that  unemployment  Is 
higher  today  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  even 
with  the  advances  In  b\islnes8  and  Industry. 
The  economy  cannot  reach  Its  full  potential 
as  long  as  it  U  dogged  by  high  xinemploy- 
ment.  Some  of  this  Lb  inevitable  In  a  time 
of  transition  to  automation,  when  new  skills 
have  to  be  developed.  Some  of  it  Is  avoid- 
able. The  President  has  announced,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  administration's  emergency 
program  to  arrest  the  school  dropout  trend 
has  prompted  some  10.000  students  to  con- 
tinue with  their  schooling.  Many  of  the 
Jobless,  meanwhile,  could  be  absorbed  by 
the  business  activity  that  tax  cut  enactment 
would  encourage. 

Another  good  reason  for  such  legislation 
is  the  balance-of-payments  problem — the 
need  to  keep  investment  capital  from  leav- 
ing this  country  and  to  keep  the  dollar 
sound.  Clearing  the  way  for  reductions  In 
certain  discount  rates  by  banks  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  Is  one  step  that  has 
been  taken  by  the  administration.  But  it  Is 
necessary  also  to  jxjstlfy  Investment  on  the 
basis  of  market  prospects,  and  this  is  where 
the  tax  cut  legislation  comes  in. 

Chairman  WtLSTia  D.  Mnxs,  Democrat,  of 
Arkansas,  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  in  answer  to  demands  that  a 
mandatory  spending  limit  be  made  part  of 
a  tax  cut  bill,  has  asserted  that  Congress 
would  reject  heavy  spending  as  a  way  of 
boosting  the  economy  If  it  passes  the  tax 
cut  bill.  He  cited  a  declaration  to  that  effect 
Inserted  In  the  committee's  version  of  the 
bill.  So  far,  busineas  and  Industry  seem  to 
be  moving  ahead  with  confidence  in  the 
measure  as  It  stands.  Certainly  It  should 
not  be  defeated  for  the  want  of  controls 
dictated  by  politics  more  than  by  economic 

considerations. 


cfUatlon  clause  to  the  tax  cut  bill  will  In 
f$ct  destroy  most  of  the  stimulating  effect 
ot  the  tax  cut  and  could  wipe  it  out  entirely. 
I  What  the  Republicans  want  to  do,  specifl- 
cfUly,  is  to  attach  a  rider  to  the  bill  can- 
ning the  cut  unless  Pederal  spending  is 
4eld  to  $97  billion  this  year  and  $98  bUlion 
next  year.  Otherwise,  says  Representative 
JloHH  W.  B-mwis.  Republican,  of  Wisconsin, 
spokesman  for  the  House  Republicans,  defi- 
cits expected  with  the  $11  billion  tax  cut 
ih  the  next  2  years  could  lead  to  Infiatlon 
aind  financial  ruin.  * 

This  is  poUtlcally  Inspired  nonsense.  If 
t^e  Republicans  persist  In  It,  and  should  suc- 
(^eed  in  their  fight.  It  Is  they,  not  President 
Kennedy,  who  will  have  the  albatross  of 
fiscal  Irresponsibility  hanging  around  their 
Oollectlve  neck  In  1964.  They  will  be  the 
ones  who  will  have  stifled  the  effort  to  get 
aome  of  the  burden  of  the  Federal  tax  off 
Qhe  economy. 

President  Kennedy  made  a  powerful  and 
logical  case  for  the  tax  cut  last  week,  and 
aow  the  Republicans  have  replied.  Their 
i^ply  Is  not  impressive. 

!  To  get  a  nonpolltlcal  view  of  the  facts, 
let  us  look  at  what  a  group  of  responsible 
businessmen  say: 

'The  deficits  in  recent  years  have,  in  large 
^art,  been  the  product  of  the  failure  of  our 
economy  to  achieve  Its  full  potential  be- 
cause of  the  burden  of  oppressive  Individual 
4nd  corporate  tax  rates.  If  unemployment 
Is  to  be  reduced,  if  Idle  plant  Is  to  be  put 
Into  production,  and  If  we  are  to  achieve 
meaningful  long-term  economic  growth,  in- 
dividual and  corporate  rates  must  be  reduced. 
"We  recognize  that  tax  reduction  In  the 
magnitude  contemplated  •  •  •  will  add  tem- 
porarily to  an  otherwise  existing  deficit. 
However,  we  believe  that  additional  Income 
flowing  from  the  tax  cut  will  bring  the  budget 
Into  •  •  •  balance  significantly  sooner  than 
If  there  were  no  tax  cut  at  all.   •   •    • 

"We  commend  these  Members  of  Congress 

jTor  their  concern  and  urge  them  to  do  every- 

.hing  possible  to  assure  expenditure  control. 

>   also  sincerely  tirge   them   to  reconsider 

lelr  poslUon  and  to  work  aggressively  for 

le  passage  of  a   tax  reduction  as  soon   as 

^xjsslble." 

Who  are  these  businessmen?  They  are 
tnemhers  of  a  conunlttee  headed  by  Henry 
Ford,  II,  chairman  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co., 
and  Stuart  Saunders,  president  of  the  Nor- 
folk U.  Western  Railway — the  most  consistent 
moneymaker  among  American  railroads. 

Other  members  Include  financiers  such  as 
Prazar  Wilde,  chairman  of  the  Connecticut 
General  Life  Insurance  Co.;  David  Rocke- 
feller, president  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  and  Robert  C.  Baker,  chairman  of  the 
American  Secxirlty  &  Trust  Co.,  in  Wash- 
ington. 

It  is  quite  doubtful  that  there's  a  Demo- 
crat In  the  lot.  And  It's  quite  certain  that 
men  of  this  caliber  are  not  advocating  any- 
thing that  will  lead  the  Nation  to  "financial 
ruin."  Since  even  Congressman  Btbnis  him- 
self agreed  that  President  Kennedy  was  "dead 
right"  in  saying  a  tax  cut  is  urgently  needed, 
there  is  no  sound  reason  for  playing  politics 
with  it.  There  is  not  even  a  sound  political 
reason  for  doling  so — considering  that  the 
effect  would  rebound  on  the  Republicans. 

This  tax  cut  should  be  passed.  It  should 
be  passed  soon.  And  It  should  be  passed 
without  any  uncertainty  creating  "ifs"  or 
I'butB." 


had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
8363)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  reduce  Individual  and 
corporate  Income  taxes,  to  make  certain 
structural  changes  with  respect  to  the 
income  tax,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


HOUR  OP  MEETINO  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.    BOGGS.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourn  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  a.m.  on  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
September  25. 1963. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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(From  the  Denver  Poet,  Sept.  22,  1963] 
OOP  Makxs  Mistaxx  To  Fioht  Tax  Ctjt 
We  are  amaaed  by  reports  from  Washing- 
ton that  House  Republicans  have  decided  to 
make  a  major  partisan  fight  against  the  pro- 
posed Federal  income  tax  cut. 

In  theory,  the  Republican  fight  is  not 
against  the  tax  cut  Itself.  But  the  Repub- 
lican effort  to  attach  a  deflclt-llmiting  can- 


WORK    PLANS    SUBMITTED    TO 
COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) laid  before  the  House  the  follow- 
ing communication  which  was  read  and, 
by  unanimous  consent,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  with  ac- 
companying papers : 

Hon.  John  W.  McCoxmack, 

The  Speaker,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
DzAS  Mb.  Spiakxr:  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  aunended, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  today  con- 
sidered the  work  plans  transmitted  to  you 
by  Executive  communication  and  referred 
to  this  committee,  and  unanimously  ap- 
proved each  of  such  plans.  The  work  plans 
Involved  are :  y 

STATX,    WATERSHED,    AND    IXECUTIVX 
COMMtTNICATION    NUMBXX 

Puerto  Rico,  Bajura;   2288,  87th  Congress. 
Kansas,  Little  Walnut-Hickory;  1108,  88th 
Congress. 

Texas,  Nolan  Creek;  1108.  BSth  Congress. 
Oklahoma.     Trl-County     Turkey     Creek; 
1108,  88th  Congress. 

Oklahoma,  Waterfall -Gilford  Creek;    1108, 
Sath  Congress 

Sincerely  yours. 

Habold  D.  Cooust, 

Chairman. 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert), 
having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported   that  that  Committee,  having 


FEDERAL  COAL  RESEARCH 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  thei-e 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Federal  coal  research  program,  ex- 
tended through  President  Kennedy's 
signing  of  the  Department  of  Interior 
appropriation  bill  on  July  26,  can  be  of 
extreme  importance  to  Montana.  As  an 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  coal  re- 
search program  that  was  Instituted  in 
1961,  I  congratulate  my  colleagues  in 
whose  States  and  constituencies  various 
projects  will  be  carried  out.  I  am  con- 
fident that  they  will  concur  In  whatever 
recommendations  may  be  developed  in 
the  application  of  scientific  and  en- 
gineering problngs  to  new  and  expanded 
uses  for  the  vast  coal  supplies  that  are 


available  In  Montana  and  other  Rocky 
Mountain  States. 

The  \J3.  Geological  Survey  estimates 
Montana's  mineable  coal  reserves  at 
more  than  110  billion  tons — or  13  per- 
cent of  the  total  recoverable  reserves 
known  to  remain  in  the  United  States 
today.  The  Fort  Union  region,  com- 
prising the  eastern  portion  of  our  State 
and  extending  into  North  Dakota  and 
Wyoming,  contains  the  largest  coal  re- 
serves of  any  region  on  earth.  The  for- 
mation is  made  up  of  lignite  and  some 
bituminous  coaL  Various  other  parts 
of  the  State  are  underlain  with  varieties 
of  bituminous,  subbituminous,  and  lig- 
nite, with  principal  operations  at  present 
in  Carbon  and  Richland  Counties. 

Considering  nature's  munificence  in 
blessing  Montana  with  such  an  immense 
storehouse  of  energy,  it  is  tragic  that 
mine  output  has  deteriorated  to  such  an 
extent  In  recent  years. 

Prior  to  World  War  II  the  mines  of  our 
State  were  producing  less  than  3  mil- 
lion tons  annually.  Coal  answered  the 
call  to  war,  and  for  the  5-year  period 
beginning  in  1940,  our  output  rose  to  an 
average  of  3,925.000  tons  annually.  In 
1944,  the  year  in  which  Montana's  mines 
were  required  to  produce  more  coal  than 
in  any  other  time  in  history,  4,844,000 
tons  were  soit  to  market.  In  the  imme- 
diate postwar  years,  demand  remained 
reasonably  firm,  but  during  the  past 
decade  it  has  declined  to  a  point  where 
scarcely  a  tenth  of  the  1.500-man  work 
force  once  employed  is  now  engaged  in 
the  mining  of  coal  in  our  State.  Last 
year  a  mere  382.159  tons  of  coal  were 
taken  from  our  mines. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  in  a  period  of  rapidly 
rising  population  and  sharp  improve- 
ments in  standards  of  living,  energy  re- 
quirements mount  steadily.  By  every 
reasonable  criterion,  all  sources  of  power 
should  share  in  the  upturn.  Besides  be- 
ing the  Nation's  major  source  of  fuel  for 
generating  electricity,  coal  is  a  vital  in- 
gredient in  the  steelmaking  process  and 
is  used  in  a  variety  of  manufacturing  and 
processing  industries.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, those  families  who  have 
looked  to  better  times  for  coal  as  a  means 
of  livelihood  have  every  reason  to  wonder 
why  the  progress  anticipated  for  the 
Montana  coal  industry  has  not  devel- 
oped. 

Failure  to  consider  the  various  avenues 
through  which  the  Montana  coal  indus- 
try can  be  resuscitated  would  constitute 
dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government.  In  fairness  to  our 
employables  currently  out  of  work  and  to 
future  generations  who  will  need  a  going 
source  of  heat  and  power  for  industrial 
progress  and  personal  comfort,  the  Ped- 
eral Government  must  encourage  a  re- 
vival of  our  coal  Industry  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  manpower  is  available. 
Our  State  Is  rich  in  coal  resources. 

The  Office  of  Coal  Research  was  cre- 
ated to  expand  present  markets  and  to 
discover  new  uses  for  coal  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  contracts  already  let  by 
the  Office  of  Coal  Research  give  promise 
to  fulfillment  of  these  requirements,  par- 
ticularly in  those  mining  regions  where 
the  projects  are  to  be  undertaken.  It  is 
my  feeling  that  special  attention  needs  to 


be  devoted  to  Montana  coals,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  private  industry  as  well  as 
our  State  institutions  will  join  with  the 
Federal  Government  in  undertaking  to 
determine  if  such  research  would  be 
feasible  and  desirable.  I  have  recently 
talked  with  representatives  of  our  coal 
and  electric  utility  industries,  along  with 
officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  in  this  regard.  All  are  con- 
vinced that  a  measure  of  research  should 
be  undertaken  in  cooperation  with  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research. 

I  feel  that  I  should  put  my  colleagues 
on  notice  that  Montana  is  fully  aware  of 
the  potentialities  of  the  Office  of  Coal  Re- 
search program  and  that  we  welcome 
any  recommendations  from  this  or  other 
offices  that  might  prompt  research  lead- 
ing to  a  resurgence  of  our  coal  industry. 
Facilities  of  the  Montana  State  School 
of  Mines  are  particularly  adaptable  for 
any  such  imdertaking,  and  our  scientific 
and  engineering  personnel  are  eager  to 
participate  in  any  effort  along  these 
lines. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L. 
Udall  has  recently  signed  an  Office  of 
Coal  Research  contract  for  a  coal-to- 
gasoline  pilot  plant  in  West  Virginia.  We 
aie  very  much  interested  in  this  project 
as  well  as  in  the  proposals — not  yet  acted 
upon  by  the  Office  of  Coal  Research — for 
converting  lignite  into  synthetic  pipeline 
gas.  While  eastern  coal  will,  of  course, 
be  tested  in  the  coal-to-gasoline  plant 
in  West  Virginia,  there  is  a  provision  in 
the  contract  that  calls  for  experimenta- 
tion with  other  coal.  I  trust  that  either 
samples  of  Montana  coals  or  grades  di- 
rectly akin  to  them  will  be  selected  for 
this  purpose.  Similarly,  the  research  on 
lignite  for  conversion  to  gas  will  hold 
high  interest  for  the  people  of  our  State, 
whose  boundaries  encompass  an  almost 
endless  source  of  heat  and  power  for  this 
great  Nation. 

With  the  new  emphasis  on  coal  re- 
search. Montana's  mine  communities 
eagerly  look  forward  to  an  opportunity 
to  bring  aboutthe  full-scale  development 
of  our  coal  industry. 


THE  400TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
BIRTH  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE 
MUST  BE  COMMEMORATED  IN 
THE  NATION'S  CAPITAL 

Mr.  BROMWELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

imanimous  consent  that  the  gentlonan 

from  New  Jersey   [Mr.  Wisnall]   may 

jiextend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  these 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
400th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare,  the  supreme  drama- 
tist in  the  English  language,  and,  indeed, 
one  of  the  greatest  dramatists  in  the 
entire  history  of  mankind,  must  be  ob- 
served in  the  Nation's  CapitaL 

It  would  be  unthinkable  that  our  rich 
and  powerful  Nation,  the  leader  of  the 
entire  free  world,  should  fall  to  respond 
and  respond  brilliantly  to  such  a 
historic  occasion. 


The  400th  anniversary  of  Shake- 
speare's birth  will  be  celebrated  in  the 
capital  cities  of  all  of  the  great  nations 
of  the  world  next  year,  and  certainly 
steps  must  be  taken  now  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  this  anniversary  Is  suitably 
observed  in  our  own  National  Capital. 

The  Washington,  L>.C.,  Post  published 
an  editorial  on  September  23  calling  for 
some  memorial  to  be  established  in  honor 
of  Shakespeare,  a  memorial  which  would 
be  comparable  to  that  recently  estab- 
lished in  the  Nation's  Capital  to  the  poet 
and  hero  of  the  Ukraine,  Taras  Shev- 
chenko,  and  observing  that  it  was  really 
remarkable  that  something  comparable 
had  not  already  been  provided. 

Fortunately,  something  of  unusual 
Importance  can  be  done  to  demonstrate 
to  ourselves  and  to  posterity  our  own 
deep  concern  as  a  people  with  this  su- 
preme genius  of  the  English  language 
who  so  greatly  enriched,  and  made  such 
a  lasting  contribution  to  Western  cul- 
ture. 

A  great  theater  could  and  should  be 
established  in  the  Nation's  Capital  in 
honor  of  William  Shakespeare,  and 
should  be  dedicated  to  his  works  and 
other  great  playwrights  in  the  English 
language. 

England  has  its  Shakespeare  Memorial 
Theater,  where  the  master's  works  are 
performed,  but  our  Nation's  Capital  is 
singularly  lacking  in  such  a  theater.  It 
is  true  that  there  is  a  replica  of  the  Globe 
Theater  in  the  Folger  Shakespeare  Li- 
brary, but  not  more  than  one  or  two 
plays  have  ever  been  presented  on  its 
stage  in  the  way  they  were  performed  in 
Shakespeare's  own  day  at  the  famous 
Globe  Theater  in  London.  This  theater 
is  used  presently  almost  entirely  for 
lectures. 

Shakespeare's  art  can  only  be  fully 
comprehended  when  it  is  performed  by 
great  artists  as  Shakespeare  himself  In- 
tended. It  is  because  Shakespeare's  art 
was  meant  by  its  creator  to  be  performed 
in  a  theater  that  the  Folger  Shakespeare 
Library  so  strikingly  fails  to  be  a  com- 
pletely satisfactory  and  adequate  memo- 
rial to  him.  For  the  same  reason,  a 
memorial  of  the  monument  type  would 
stand  mute  as  a  permanent  rebuke  to 
Shakespeare.  It  would  be  proof  to  all 
mankind  that  we  had  as  a  people  utterly 
failed  to  understand  and  appreciate  his 
genius  and  the  beauty  of  our  spoken 
language. 

This  is,  therefore,  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  President  Kennedy,  with  his 
well-known  interest  in  the  arts,  to  take 
the  leadership  in  a  challenging  project. 
Surely,  the  opportunity  to  establish  a 
living  memorial  in  the  form  of  a  Shake- 
speare Memorial  Theater — where  Shake- 
speare's plays  and  other  great  works  of 
art  would  be  presented  by  the  best  actors 
and  actresses  from  this  and  other  coun- 
tries— should  be  a  challenge  great  enough 
to  enlist  his  full  Interest  and  his  whole- 
hearted support.  The  logical  step  for  the 
President  to  take  would  be  to  save  the 
Capitol,  Keith's,  and  Belasco  Theaters. 
Certainly,  either  the  Keith's  or  Belasco 
Theaters,  if  refurnished,  could  be  dedi- 
cated as  a  living  memorial  to  Shake- 
^speare.  Both  would  serve  as  a  fine  home 
for  a  national  repertory  company  which 
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woald  perform  the  year  around  the  great 
works  of  the  Bard  of  Avon.  Nothing  of 
this  national  and  international  impor- 
tance is  contemplated  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  for  the  National  Cultural  Cen- 
ter. 

The  President  must  act  quickly,  how- 
ever, for  the  Belasco  Theater  will  shortly 
be  completely  destroyed  by  order  of  this 
administration  which  has  decreed  that 
it  be  rased  and  replaced  by  an  ornamen- 
tal facade,  even  though  President  Ken- 
nedy himself  Introduced  legislation  to 
save  the  Belasco  during  his  last  year  in 
the  Senate. 

If  the  President  cannot  save  the  Be- 
lasco Theater  despite  his  position  as  head 
of  the  most  powerful  Nation  In  the  world, 
then  perhaps  he  could  help  in  passage 
through  the  Senate  of  HR.  7399  as 
amended  by  8.  2117,  which  Senator  Paul 
H.  Douglas  introduced  on  September  5. 

It  Is  certainly  going  to  take  his  inter- 
vention to  get  this  legislation,  which  has 
unanimously  passed  the  House  in  the 
87th  and  88th  Congresses,  through  the 
Senate  since  It  has  failed  to  get  the  sup- 
port of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  which  Is  engaged  in 
what  can  only  be  described  as  a  sitdown 
or  sit-in  regarding  it. 

The  Senate  District  Committee  has 
been  waiting  for  weeks  for  a  report  on 
this  legislation  which  would  save  the 
Capitol  and  Keith's  Theaters,  but  the 
Board  of  Commissioners.  District  of  Co- 
limibia.  have  failed  to  furnish  the  re- 
quested report. 

It  is  apparent  that  what  the  District's 
Commissioners  have  in  mind  is  to  hold 
up  their  report  until  the  Congress  ad- 
journs sine  die.  They  must  know  that 
unless  they  report  on  this  legislation  al- 
most Immediately  it  will  be  too  late  for 
the  Congress  to  complete  action  on  this 
Important  legislation. 

If  this  happens,  then  the  opportunity 
will  have  been  lost  beyond  recall  to  have 
a  theater  in  operation  in  time  for  the 
observance  of  the  Shakespeare  quadri- 
centennlal  in  1964. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  hope  Pres- 
ident Kermedy  will  take  the  lead  in  sav- 
ing the  Capitol.  Keith's,  and  Belasco 
Theaters.  Surely,  if  he  so  desired,  he 
could  prod  the  Board  of  Commissioners, 
District  of  Columbia,  two  of  whom  he 
himself  appointed,  into  afSrmatlve  action 
to  save  the  few  great  theaters  remaining 
in  the  Nation's  Capital.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  call  on  him  to  take  the  lead 
in  saving  these  theaters  and  dedicating 
one  of  than  in  honor  of  the  world's 
greatest  dramatist  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 


A  TAX  BILL  TO  AID  DEPRESSED 
AREAS 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wxdnall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoko  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

Iliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  yesterday  a  bill  designed  to 


'provide  tax  incentives  to  business  for  In- 
vestment in  America's  own  underdevel- 
oped areas.  It  is  an  ironic  fact  that 
while  we  have  established  the  practice  of 
jtax  concessions  to  encourage  private  en- 
terprise to  invest  in  underdeveloped 
countries  abroad,  our  own  country  has 
been  neglected. 

This  proposal  would  make  established 
business  concerns  eligible  for  a  rapid  tax 
writeoff  or  accelerated  amortization  over 
a  60-month  period  for  any  commercial. 
I  or  industrial,  plant  or  facility  con- 
structed or  established  in  economically 
depressed  areas.  By  defining  an  "estab- 
lished business  concern"  as  a  business 
entity  which  has  successfully  shown  a 
net  profit  in  its  operations  for  at  least 
the  preceding  5  years,  the  chances  of  a 
successful  venture  and  future  prosperity 
for  the  underdeveloped  region  are 
enhanced. 

In  introducing  this  legislation,  I  am 
pleased  to  point  out  that  the  original  idea 
and  the  original  bill  was  developed  by 
my  Republican  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia,  the  Honorable  Arch 
A.  Moons.  Jti.  He  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front in  effort  to  aid  his  State  and  others 
that  are  similarly  in  economic  difficul- 
ties. The  tax  incentive  method  avoids 
the  basic  weaknesses  that  Government 
handout  programs,  particularly  area  re- 
development, have  exhibited. 

First,  the  tax  incentive  method  is  ap- 
plicable, under  the  bill,  only  to  estab- 
lished business  concerns,  showing  a  rec- 
ord of  profitable  operation.  Area  Re- 
development Administration'  projects 
have  Involved,  in  far  too  many  Instances, 
enterprises  of  questionable  value  in  in- 
dustries overloaded  with  existing  pro- 
ductive capacity,  or  in  marginal  profit 
concerns  such  as  motels  and  hotels  in 
unproven  tourist  areas. 

Second,  the  tax  provisions  would  be 
available  to  all  redevelopment  areas 
rather  than  being  involved  in  the  politi- 
cal selection  process  employed  by  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  in 
its  present  program.  It  avoids  the  neces- 
Isity  of  setting  up  a  Government  bu- 
reaucracy, with  its  expense  and  tendency 
to  p)eri>etuate  auid  enlarge  itself  beyond 
its  usefulness.  The  choice  is  left  to  pri- 
vate initiative  and  the  sound  business 
judgment  of  private  enterprise,  without 
any  Pedersd  Government  interference. 

There  is  more  than  one  precedent  for 
adopting  the  tax  laws  to  a  fiscal  policy 
aimed  at  stimulating  growth  in  under- 
developed areas.  Unfortunately,  these 
precedents  aU  involve  aid  to  other  coun- 
tries, not  our  own.  Last  year,  this  Con- 
gress provided  preferred  treatment  on 
taxes  paid  by  a  foreign  corporation  as 
credit  against  dividend  income  accruing 
to  American  companies  owning  at  least 
10  percent  of  the  stock,  if  the  foreign 
corporation  is  located  in  a  less  developed 
country. 

This  year,  the  President,  in  his  mes- 
sage proposing  an  Interest  equalization 
tax,  stated  that  an  exception  to  the  tax 
would  be  purchases  of  the  securities  of 
less  developed  countries,  or  of  companies 
operating  primarily  in  such  countries. 
The  President  has  also  suggested  a  tax 
credit  of  25  to  30  percent  for  investment 
in  the  less  developed  countries  by  Ameri- 
can corporations. 


Tlie  question  Is.  then,  can  we  do  any 
less  for  our  own  less  developed  areas? 
Unless  we  are  proposing  to  operate  by 
a  double  standard,  discriminating 
against  our  own  citizens,  the  answer 
must  be  no.  I  am  pleased  to  join  Con- 
gressman MooRB  in  sponsoring  a  sound 
legislative  proposal,  and  I  invite  Mem- 
bers from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  intro- 
duce similar  legislation.  This  is  an 
opportunity  to  provide  an  alternative  to 
a  Federal  grab-bag  approach  which  even 
its  stanchest  supporters  admit  cannot 
take  the  place  of  private  enterprise  in 
developing  jobs. 
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TAX  REDUCTION 


Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Alger]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  Importance  of  our  tax  deliberations, 
and  the  excellence  of  this  statement  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Btrncs],  a  real  student  of  tax  law,  I 
am  pleased  to  insert  these  views  in  the 
Record.  I  know  our  colleagues  will  find 
these  remarks  of  real  value,  as  presented 
on  TV  in  answer  to  President  Kennedy: 

We  in  America  have  a  precious  right.  It 
Is  freely  to  take  Issue  with  anyone — even 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

That  Is  why  I  am  here  tonight.  I  am  exer- 
cising that  right,  for  myself  and  many  others, 
to  disagree  publicly,  even  with  our  own 
President. 

I  say  this  with  great  respect  for  his  high 
office  and  with  appreciation  of  his  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities. But,  as  he  himself  has  said, 
"Without  debate,  without  criticism,  no  ad- 
ministration and  no  country  can  succeed — 
and  no  Republic  survive." 

It  is  In  that  spirit  that  I  take  issue  with 
the  President's  demand,  night  before  last, 
for  passage  of  the  tak  cut  bill  now  before 
Congress.  *" 

I  listened  carefuUy  to  what  he  said,  as  I 
am  sure  you  did. 

He  was  dead  right  when  he  pointed  out  the 
urgent  need  for  a  reduction  In  our  taxes. 
That  our  taxes  are  too  tilgh;  that  they  should 
be  cut,  is  obvious  to  everyone  of  us.  I  would 
not  go  quite  as  far  as  the  President  did. 
however,  in  suggesting  that  a  tax  cut  will 
solve  most  of  our  national  problems  and, 
at  the  same  time,  will  put  a  new  car  in  every 
garage  and  a  new  dishwasher  in  every 
kitchen. 

But.  I  certainly  do  agree,  as  doubtless  you 
do,  with  what  the  President  mainly  said — 
that  we  need  badly  to  reduce  the  taxes  you 
have  to  pay  and  the  taxes  that  business  has 
to  pay. 

The  President  said  many  other  things  with 
which  all  of  us  can  agree. 

What,  then,  is  the  disagreement  with  the 
President  that  prompts  my  visiting  with  you 
tonight?  Why  not  do  just  as  he  said?  Why 
not  cut  taxes  right  now?  Then,  as  the 
President  also  said,  well  all  b«  richer,  we'll 
all  be  happier,  buslnees  will  boom,  unem- 
ployment will  disappear,  and  even  worrisome 
things  like  Juvenile  delinquency  will  go 
away. 

The  answer  is,  neither  life — nor  taxes — are 
that  simple.  Oar  disagreement  Is  not  so 
much  with  what  the  President  did  say  as 
with  what  he  did  not  say. 


Desirable  as  it  Is  to  cut  taxes,  we  cannot 
talk  about  It  rMpondbly  unlww  we  Orst 
consider  the  close  relationship  between  taxes, 
spending,  and  debt.  ThU  the  President  did 
not  do. 

Yet  you  and  I  know  we  cannot  just  toes 
old-fashioned  arithmetic  and  commonsense 
overboard. 

There,  In  your  home,  on  your  Job.  In  yoxir 
business,  you  know  that  day  after  day  you 
have  to  keep  a  close  check  on  how  much 
you  earn,  how  much  you  spend,  and  how 
much  you  owe.  It  is  certainly  not  news  to 
you  that  you  can't  spend  more,  take  In  less, 
and  pay  off  your  bUls  and  mortgage — all  at 
the  same  time.  It  Is  no  different  in  Govern- 
ment. If  we  don't  recognl»  that  simple 
truth,  the  whole  Nation  is  In  for  financial 
disaster. 

Let's  think  back  for  a  moment  to  the  two 
major  tax  cuts  we  have  had  In  recent  times. 
We  need  to  remember  that  we  cut  taxes  each 
time  only  after  very  careful  consideration 
was  given  to  both  spending  and  debt. 

A  RepubUcan  Congress  In  1948  gave  us  a 
large  tax  cut  In  spite  of  tliree  vetoes  by  a 
Democratic  President.  But.  first  of  all.  be- 
fore taxes  were  cut.  Government  spending 
was  sharply  reduced  and  a  surplus  achieved. 
As  a  result,  in  addition  to  cutting  taxes,  we 
were  able  to  cut  the  public  debt  by  97  bilUon. 
Then  came  the  largest  1-year  tax  cut  in 
our  history.  This  was  passed  In  1954  In 
President  Eisenhower's  administration  and 
again,  by  a  Republican  Congress.  But,  once 
more,  taxes  wero  cut  only  after  a  tremendous 
cut  In  costs.  To  set  the  stage  for  this  $7^- 
billion  tax  cut.  we  first  cut  spending  by 
•10  billion. 

It  Is  interesting  to  not*  here,  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  against  the  1948  tax  cut 
when  he  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
RepwesentaUvee.  In  the  final  showdown  he 
also  was  against  the  19&4  tax  cut  when  he 
was  a  Member  of  the  V3.  Senate. 

I  am  sure  the  President  himself  will  gladly 
explain  at  a  later  time  why  his  position  has 
changed  since  those  votss.  But  the  position 
of  those  of  us  who  supported  those  cuts  can 
be  made  crystal  elecv  right  now. 

We  believed  in  tax  reduction  then,  as  we 
do  now.  We  believed  then,  as  now,  that  it  is 
sound  to  keep  the  people's  money  where  It 
belongs  In  a  free  economy — In  the  hands  of 
the  folks  back  home  who,  as  consumers,  as 
workers,  as  investors,  are  the  real  creators  of 
our  Nation's  wealth  and  prosperity. 

But.  very  Importantly,  we  believed  this, 
too — that  a  tax  cut  can  be  Justified,  can  be 
really  meaningful,  can  be  safe  for  the  Na- 
tion, and  can  endure,  only  when  tied  to  a 
Arm  control  over  spending. 

If  the  conditions  of  1048  and  1954  prevailed 
today.  If  our  President  and  Congress  were  for 
sensible  restraints  on  Federal  spending,  to- 
day there  would  be  no  issue— today  there 
would  be  no  controversy — over  passing  this 
tax  reduction. 

But,  you  know,  as  I  know,  that  these  con- 
ditions of  prudence  and  commonsense  Just 
do  not  exist  today.  Because  they  do  not.  our 
fiscal  problems  now  are  entirely  different. 
They  endanger  every  eltlaen. 

In  each  of  the  past  3  years,  the  President 
and  his  majority  In  Congress  have  Joined 
forces  to  produce  an  astounding  growth  of 
spending.  Listen  to  this  incredible  history: 
In  1962.  spending  went  up  over  the 
previo\i8  year  by  $«  bimon.  In  1903,  $5 
bilUon  more.  This  year,  another  MV^  bU- 
Uon.  Next  year,  spending  Is  expected  to  go 
$4  biUlon  more.  That  adds  up  to  $30  bU- 
Ilon  of  increased  spending  In  Jxist  4  years. 

Meanwhile,  what  happened  to  the  public 
debt?  In  fiscal  year  1901.  the  debt  went  up 
19  billion.  In  1963,  up  another  $8  blUion. 
This  year,  we  expect  90  billion  more.  Mext 
year,  up  another  $9  billion.  That  comes  to 
•36  bUllon  more  of  debt  In  just  4  years. 
Merely  the  Interest  on  this  Increase  wUl  come 
to  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 


Now,  of  coiuse.  there  are  tliose  who  try 
to  make  light  of  this  skyrocketing  spending 
and  soaring  debt.  We  all  know  people  who 
try  to  do  the  same  thing  with  their  family 
budgets.  Back  home,  we  call  It  "spending 
yourself  rich." 

But.  for  a  great  nation,  these  spending  and 
debt  figures  paint  a  frightening  picture.  It 
Is  a  picture  of  a  nation  chronically  In  debt — 
a  nation  unable  to  discipline  Its  spendthrift 
wa3rs — a  nation  which  month  by  month  and 
year  by  year  edges  ever  closer  to  financial 
ruin. 

It  is  a  prospect  that  menaces  every  Ameri- 
can who  looks  to  a  good  future  for  himself 
and  his  family.  It  is  a  prospect  that 
threatens  the  future  of  freedom  both  here 
in  America  and  across  the  seas. 

Try  as  we  may — try  as  the  President  may — 
neither  he,  nor  you.  nor  I  can  divorce  our 
runaway  spending  and  our  mounting  debt 
from  his  appeal  for  an  immediate  $11  billion 
tax  cut. 

Even  the  Kennedy  administration  admits 
that  if  we  cut  taxes  under  present  condi- 
tions, we  will  start  off  by  going  In  the  red 
over  ^9  billion  In  each  of  the  next  2  years. 
That's  only  part  of  the  story.  The  truth 
Is,  this  administration  Is  taking  an  unprec- 
edented gamble  with  the  entire  economic 
system  of  the  United  States. 

They  are  making  a  bet  that  this  tax  cut 
will  give  us  a  nonlnflatlonary,  continuing 
economic  growth  at  a  rate  far  beyond  any 
we  have  ever  before  achieved.  If  this  long 
shot  does  not  come  through,  what  surely 
lies  ahead  \b  an  unending  parade  of  huge 
deficits. 

Some  experts  tell  \ia  that  in  only  5  years 
this  added  debt  wUl  come  to  $60  billion. 
Others  say  the  debt  will  have  gone  up  »75 
or  •IOC  billion  before  the  budget  is  balanced. 
Such  huge  persisting  deficits  are,  un- 
avoidably, a  recipe  for  exploding  Inflation. 
They  have  to  be  paid  for.  There  are  only 
two  ways  to  do  It.  Either  we  borrow  the 
money  back  from  the  people — which  means, 
of  course,  taking  out  of  our  economy  as 
much  as  a  tax  cut  would  put  In — or  else,  we 
miist  pay  for  the  deficits  with  cheap 
money — which  means  money  conjxired  up 
by  selling  bonds  to  our  commercial  banks 
or  the  central  bank. 

The  economists  all  agree  on  this  one 
thing: 

If  we  go  on  an  Inflationary  binge,  at  a 
time  when  both  our  national  budget  and 
our  balance  of  payments  are  in  their  present 
difficulty,  the  likely  result  Is  disaster.  In- 
flation means  higher  prices.  Runaway  In- 
flation means  runaway  prices.  It  hm-ts 
those  among  us  who  need  our  help  the  most. 
It  attacks  the  unemployed,  the  low  wage 
earners,  those  on  fixed  incomes,  the  retired 
workers,  and  widows.  It  tramples  the  help- 
less and  steals  from  the  poor.  And  then, 
everyone  suffers  when  at  last  the  boom  ends, 
as  it  must,  in  collapse. 

Make  no  mUtake— the  high  prices  brought 
on  by  ever  mounting  deficits  will  not  create 
sUble  jobs.  As  prices  rise,  they  reduce  our 
exports;  they  encoiirage  Imports;  they  wor- 
sen QUI  balance  of  payments;  they  Invite  a 
run  on  our  gold.  All  of  this  threatens  con- 
fidence In  the  dollar  at  home  and  abroad, 
leading  to  the  risk  of  bringing  on  a  world- 
wide depression. 

As  we  confront  these  problems,  we  can- 
not ignore  the  warnings  of  distinguished 
men  who  have  faced  similar  problems  In  the 
past. 

OdIj  2  weeks  ago.  our  last  two  Presi- 
dents, General  Elsenhower  and  Mr.  Tru- 
man, told  us  not  to  cut  taxes  unless  Govern- 
ment spending  Is  first  brought  to  heel. 

Only  last  week,  fonusr  Secretartes  of  the 
Treasury,  George  Humphrey  and  Robert 
Anderson,  gave  us  similar  warnings. 

A  former  economic  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Arthur  Burns,  has  told  us  this: 
We  cannot  have  "a  protracted  and  substan- 


tial Increase  in  the  Federal  debt  without 
exposing  our  currency,  and  with  It  our  econ- 
omy and  intemaUonal  political  prestige,  to 
a  very  grave  risk." 

If.  in  our  eagerness  for  a  tax  cut,  we 
Ignore  such  wise  and  distinguished  counsel, 
we  wlU  be  playing  Riissian  roulette  with 
our  destiny. 

To  be  gore,  the  President  promised,  as  he 
put  it.  "an  ever  tighter  rein  on  Federal  ex- 
penditures." He  also  said  that  "spending 
wlU  be  controlled  and  our  deficit  reduced." 
The  tax  bill  Itself  contains  a  statement  that 
spending  must  be  controlled. 

It  Is  good  to  hear  and  read  such  encour- 
aging words.  But  In  view  of  the  inunense 
Importance  of  this  Issue  to  each  one  of  our 
190  million  Americans.  I  say  that  far  more 
than  mere  words  is  necessary.  For  Amer- 
ica's sake,  we  need  far  more  than  a  hope  and 
more   than   a  wish. 

Time  and  time  again,  ever  since  1960. 
there  have  been  promises  to  control  Federal 
si>ending.  But  each  year  the  spending  has 
gone  up  over  $5  billion. 

Yes,  there  are  promises  of  lower  spend- 
ing. But  let's  not  overlook  the  other  prom- 
ises. There  are  many  promises  to  increase 
spending.  There  are  promises  of  brand- 
new  and  costly  programs.  These  promises  of 
new  programs  were  even  repeated  during  the 
President's  speech,  on  the  very  heels  o€ 
profeasloiu  of   frugality. 

It  is  time  to  Judge  the  administration  by 
what  it  does,  more  than  by  what  it  says. 

A  promise  to  control  spending  becomes 
meaningless  when  the  President  continues 
to  submit  requests  for  new  programs  which 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  even  his  own  rule 
of  essentiality.  I  refer  to  programs  such  as 
those  which  put  the  Government  In  the 
business  of  building  ski  skqjws  and  golf 
courses.  There  are  many  more.  The  Presi- 
dent referred  to  them  as  "aU  the  rest." 

Pledges  to  put  a  brake  on  spending  become 
sheer  mockery  when,  every  time  the  Congress 
tries  to  trim  a  budget,  the  whole  adminis- 
tration rushes  in  to  put  the  dollars  back.  It 
was  only  the  other  day  that  the  President 
himself  bitterly  crltlclxed  everyone  who  tried 
to  keep  spending  under  a  "tight  rein"  by 
voting  a  long-overdue  cut  In  foreign  aid. 

No — mer*  words  are  not  enough.  What  we 
need  Is  a  firm,  unbreakable  commitment. 
We  need  to  be  certain  that  promises  to  con- 
trol spending  come  first.  We  want  these 
promises  to  spend  to  come  second. 

That  U  all  we  ask.  We  ask  It  on  behalf 
of  the  American  people.  We  sUn^ly  ask  that 
Congress  make  this  tax  cut  contingent  upon 
fulfillment  of  the  promise  to  control  spend- 
ing. 

Next  Wednesday  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  tax  bUl  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. If  It  Is  adopted,  we  will  hare 
that  commitment. 

The  amendment  is  very  simple  and  easy  to 
understand.  It  merely  commits  us  firmly 
and  clearly  to  control  of  spending  before  we 
cut  taxes. 

It  will  not  delay  the  tax  bill  a  single  day. 
It  will  not  change  the  size  or  the  nature  of 
the  tax  cut. 

The  amendment  will  let  the  Ux  cut  go  into 
effect  next  January,  exactly  as  now  planned — 
but  only  If  the  President  officially  pronounces 
that  the  level  of  spMidlng  this  year  will  not 
go  above  991  billion,  and  only  IX  be  officially 
pronounces  a  level  of  spending  for  next  year 
of  not  more  than  •98  billion. 

Neither  wUl  the  amendment  work  a  hard- 
ship on  the  President  and  his  helpers.  It 
will  not  even  limit  spending  to  present  levels. 
WhUe  a  ^97  billion  ceiling  for  this  year  U  a 
bUllon  dollars  less  than  the  mpenOtn  would 
like  to  spend,  it  sUll  aUows  94  bUlkm  more 
than  last  year.  And.  the  OM  bUUon  oelUng 
(or  next  year  aUows  #1  bUlloa  mora  than 
that. 

Even  a  reasonably  prudent  administra- 
tion,  with  a  Congress  pledged  to  6|>endlng 
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control,  ought  to  be  able  to  exerclae  the 
dlBclpllne  required  to  meet  thoee  comfortable 
limitation*.  There  ahooW  be  no  tpooble  at 
all  m  meeting  national  needs  that  are  really 
essential. 

Here  then.  Is  the  key  to  this  much  needed 
tax  cut — the  key  to  a  senslbls.  permanent, 
productive  tax  cut — the  real  key  to  depend- 
able economic  growth.  That  key  Is  a  wlll- 
Ingneas  on  the  part  of  Congress  and  the 
President  to  make  a  commitment  of  fiscal 
responsibility  to  each  other  and  to  the 
American  people. 

I  assure  you  that  Republicans  In  Con- 
gress are  eager  to  make  that  commitment. 
If  the  President  will  only  Join  In  this  en- 
deavor to  halt,  once  and  for  all,  oinr  splrallng 
debt.  Jf  only  the  President  will  support  this 
amendment  to  restore  spending  control.  I 
am  sure  his  majority  party  In  Congress  will 
gladly  follow  his  lead.  Then,  we  could 
speedily  put  this  tax  bill  on  the  statute 
books,  reaasiu-ed  that  we  have  acted  soundly, 
eomrageously.  and  responsibly. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  can't  go  on  de- 
Itidlng  oureelves. 

There  Is  only  otje  reason  that  we  must 
hATe  these  high  taxes.  It  Ls  high  spending. 
We  have  at  last  a  clear  opportunity  to  tie  It 
down.  Once  this  is  done,  this  tax  cut  can 
be  passed  with  both  prudence  and  confidence 
for  the  futxire.  And  then.  If  we  can  only 
stay  responsible,  future  cuts  will  be  a  cer- 
tainty as  our  economy  expands. 

This  Is  the  honest  way — the  meaningful 
way — ^the  responsible  way — to  put  more  dol- 
lars In  your  pay  envelopes,  to  encourage  In- 
vestment and  expansion,  to  create  new  Jobs. 
This  Is  the  only  way  we  can  keep  this  Na- 
tion strong  and  pnfeperous,  and  keep 
America  free. 

So  bellering — and  believing  deeply  that 
these  views  I  have  expressed  are  yoxa  views 
aa  well — I  ask  you  to  let  your  voice  be  heard 
before  next  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  when 
we  win  wage  this  battle  for  you,  for  your 
children,  and  for  our  ocmntry. 


AMERICA  IS  HURT  BY  REUGIOUS 
PKRSECTTnON 

Mr.  BROMWELL.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimotis  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  BawiyI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rzcoao 
UKl  Include  extraneous  matter. 
gllae  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fnxn  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Idr.  Speaker,  America 
has  always  been  a  symbol  of  religious 
tolerance.  Many  of  our  forefathers  came 
to  this  country,  because  they  had  expe- 
rienced religious  persecution  in  their 
natiye  lands. 

PYeedom  to  worship  is  a  right  Ameri- 
cans haye  ncrer  questioned.  Through- 
out the  world  otir  country  is  known  for 
its  basic  protection  of  every  citizen's 
right  to  worship  as  he  Bees  fit. 

The  bombing  of  children  attending 
church  in  Birmingham.  Ala.,  has  revolt- 
ed the  entire  world.  America  has  been 
grlevoosly  hurt  by  this  wanton  act.  Al- 
though justice  can  be  in  part  served  by 
bringing  the  cirtprlts  to  trial,  nothing  can 
provide  solace  for  the  parents  of  ttie  four 
children. 

Religious  persecutioQ  is  intolerable 
botfa  at  home  and  abroftd.  Tlie  depreda- 
tions in  Blmilngham.  Ala.,  are  deplora- 
ble: however  the  recent  persecutioii  of 
Buddhist  monks  in  South  Vietnam  also 
affects  each  and  every  American.    Our 


oountry  now  appears  to  be  supporting  a 
itegime  that  will  go  to  any  lengths  to  de- 
iltroy  dissent 

The  following  editorial  appeared  in 
the  Guardian  of  Manchester.  England, 
on  August  24: 

j  Pkok  Bad  to  Woasx  iw  Vhtwam 

I  Things  go  from  bad  to  worse  in  South 
Yletnam,  and  it  U  hard  to  see  bow  the  United 
states  can  maintain  its  support  for  President 
Olem  much  longer,  or  how  he  can  survive 
Without  it.  For  years  he  and  his  highly  per- 
^nal  administration  have  been  kept  in  pow- 
er by  American  aid  (at  a  cost  of  more  than 
f5,000  million),  not  because  he  was  a  great 
$ucce8s  but  because  there  was  no  one  better 
In  sight.  Whatever  the  faulU  of  his  regime 
It  could  be  said  In  its  favor  that  a  people  of 
»iixed  faiths — BuddhisU,  Confucians,  and  a 
Christian  minority— was  holding  together 
Itrmly  enough  to  keep  the  Communist  guer- 
rillas of  the  Vietcong  from  sweeping  the 
ttountry.  Today,  the  people  are  rent  into 
factions,  of  which  his  own  is  not  the  strong- 
^t;  even  his  family  is  divided  against  itself, 
IkUd  what  readiness  he  has  shown  to  meet 
the  views  of  the  BuddhlsU  Lb  nullified  by 
the  attitude  of  hU  sister  and  his  brother-in- 
jaw. 

i  The  administration  is  beginning  to  break 
up.  The  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Vu  Van  Mau, 
resigned  yesterday.  Mr.  Chan  Van  Chuong, 
the  Ambassador  in  Washington,  went  the 
^y  before.  Dr.  Dat.  First  Secretary  at  the 
t^mbaasy,  followed  him  yesterday.  Mr.  Mau 
was  the  leading  Buddhist  member  of  the 
plem  government.  His  manner  of  going — 
with  the  symbolic  action  of  shaving  his  head 
like  a  Buddhist  monk — promises  more  trou- 
ble between  the  faiths.  Mr.  Chuong  has 
done  his  best  from  Washington  to  Impress 
on  President  Diem  the  dismay  felt  in  the 
tJnlted  States  at  the  way  things  have  been 

going.  He  can  stand  no  more  of  it.  The  one 
opeful  thing  Is  that  the  new  VB.  Ambassa- 
dor to  South  Vietnam.  Mr.  Henry  Cabot 
^^ge.  has  been  able  to  expedite  his  coming 
^md  has  arrived  in  Saigon  some  days  before 
)ie  was  expected.  The  chain  of  conimunlca- 
Ition  broken  by  Mr.  Chuong's  resignaUon  is  in 
a  sense  restored  by  Mr.  I^odge's  arrival.  But 
,ths  State  Department's  comment  yesterday, 
that  it  "'did  not  regard  the  political  conflict 
jas  detrimental  to  the  prosecution  of  the  con- 
tinued war  against  Communist  Vietcong 
guerrillas"  sioggests  a  queer  sense  of  priori- 
Ues. 

The  foregoing  clearly  illustrates  the 
harm  being  done  to  American  foreign 
policy  by  religioios  persecution.  E>ren  if 
our  foreign  policy  were  not  being  dam- 
aged, it  would  be  necessary  for  all  Amer- 
icans to  cry  oat  against  the  immoral  acts 
of  the  past  month. 


or  who  lack  the  training  and  resources 
to  be  able  to  And  jobs.  The  present  ex- 
pansion of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service 
to  the  campuses  of  48  colleges  as  a  sort  of 
Ivy  League  recruitment  service  does  not 
meet  this  standard.   It  should  be  stopped. 

It  is  just  one  example  of  a  bureaucracy 
mushrooming  into  an  area  that  should 
be  handled  by  the  colleges  themselves, 
by  employers,  and  by  private  employment 
services.  While  the  cost  of  the  campus 
service  in  Federal  funds  may  not  be  great, 
there  is  a  misdirection  of  the  program 
involved.  The  Service  is  already  deeply 
involved  in  professional  placements  at 
taxpayers'  expense,  of  free  services  for 
employers  and  applicants  well  able  to 
provide  for  themselves,  losing  sight  of 
the  original,  important  purpose  of  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act.  Passage  of  this  bill 
would  be  a  small  gesture  toward  rededi- 
cating  and  redirecting  the  service  to  its 
proper  objective.  It  would  prohibit  on- 
campus  placement  activities  and  services 
especially  designed  for  college  graduates. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  hearings  on 
and  consideration  of  the  bill  might  be 
expanded  to  reconsider  the  proper  scope 
of  the  Federal  service. 
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us.  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Tarrl  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 
I  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

•njere  was  no  objection. 

Mr  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  bill  whldi  would  take  the 
U.S.  Employment  Service  off  college  cam- 
puses, where  it  does  not  belong. 

With  almost  6  million  unemployed  in 
this  coxmtry,  it  would  seem  that  the  Fed- 
eral Empl03rment  Service  should  be  di- 
recthig  its  undivided  attention  toward 
finding  jobs  for  those  who  have  lost  jobs 


REVENUE  ACT  OP  1963 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  GonialkI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ-  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  we  are  to  deliberate  over  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1963.  H.R.  8363.  which  was 
recently  reported  to  the  floor  of  this 
House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  As  everyone  knows,  the  bill, 
which  amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  also  substantially  reduces  in- 
dividual and  corporate  income  taxes. 

Unfortunately,  the  issue  of  tax  reduc- 
tion has  become  involved  in  party  poli- 
tics. This  seems  clear  from  the  tone 
and  temper  of  the  dissenting  opinions  to 
the  committee  report  of  the  tax  bill.  It 
should  be  noted  that  these  opinions  are 
not  labeled  'Minority  Report."  They  are 
labeled  'Separate  Views  of  Republicans 
on  HJl.  8363." 

But  we  are  fortunate  to  have  the  "Sep- 
arate Views  of  Republicans"  in  one  re- 
spect. It  pinpoints  the  differences  in 
views  of  those  who  favor  tax  reduction 
and  those  who  oppose  it. 

For  example,  it  is  stated  on  page  clO 
of  the  "Separate  Views  of  Republicans": 

Public  debt  is  nonproductive,  as  compared 
with  private  debt. 

Let  us  examine  this  statement. 

First,  it  Is  implicit  in  this  statement 
that  private  debt  Is  productive.  This  of 
course  is  true,  and  It  is  heartening  that 
the  separate  Republicans  who  have  pre- 
sented us  with  their  "Separate  Views" 
have  the  insight  to  gra^  this  concept 
and  the  courage  to  present  it  to  this 
House.  To  Illustrate  this,  when  an  in- 
dividual or  a  group  of  liKllviduals  bor- 
row money  from  a  bank  or  other  private 


lending  institution,  or  from  the  Federal 
Government,  to  build  an  office  building, 
or  an  apartment  house,  or  a  factory,  or  to 
purchase  land,  or  livestock  or  for  other 
agricultural  purposes,  or  to  construct  an 
electrical  powerline,  or  to  improve  or  re- 
pair a  home  or  business  it  is  clear  that 
such  loans  will  be  productive  if  the  in- 
vestments are  sound  ones.  If  it  takes  a 
loan  of  $100,000  to  build  a  factory  that 
will  employ  a  number  of  persons,  and 
produce  an  item  for  public  consumption 
and  that  will  earn  a  profit  for  the  owner 
then  obviously  the  debt  is  a  productive 
one.  I  congratulate  those  separate  Re- 
publicans for  their  comprehension  of 
this  principle  of  economics. 

Let  us  now  discuss  the  fact  that  our 
Federal  Government  through  a  number 
of  programs  makes  commercial,  indus- 
trial, financial,  agricultural,  housing  and 
community  development  and  other  loans 
to  qualified  individuals  and  groups  of 
individuals.  It  costs  money  to  maintain 
these  programs,  appropriations,  expendi- 
tures. That  is  to  say.  the  costs  of  these 
programs  constitute  part  of  the  public 
debt.  But  that  part  of  the  debt  is  obvi- 
ously productive.  Perhaps  we  can  dis- 
cuss this  aspect  of  the  problem  more 
fully  at  a  later  time. 

Let  us  instead  get  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem  and  try  and  see  whether  or  not 
the  other  portions  of  the  public  debt 
are  productive.  For  what  does  Congress 
appropriate  funds?  For  the  national 
defense,  for  Federal  construction  pro- 
grams, for  public  education,  and  for 
other  forms  of  public  welfare.  Are  we 
to  believe  that  the  part  of  the  debt 
that  goes  Into  the  defense  program, 
which  guarantees  the  security  of  the  Na- 
tion, is  nonproductive?  If  so.  then  these 
separate  Republicans  should  advocate 
that  we  do  away  with  the  defense  pro- 
gram. Are  we  to  iselieve  that  the  high- 
way system  being  built  with  Federal 
moneys  are  wasteful  and  nonproductive? 
Then  these  separate  Republicans  should 
convince  the  trucking  firms,  the  thou- 
sands of  biisinesses  which  depend  on 
public  roads  for  the  transport  of  their 
goods  and  services  and  the  millions  of 
automobile  owners  who  use  the  highways 
to  do  away  with  this  program  because 
the  debt  that  is  used  to  finance  it  Ls  not 
productive.  Are  we  to  believe  that  the 
construction  of  schools,  the  school  lunch 
program,  the  student  loans,  and  educa- 
tional grants  for  research  which  are  fi- 
nanced with  Federal  money  are  a  drain 
on  the  economy.  Then  let  these  sep- 
arate Republicans  ask  the  millions  of 
students  and  their  parents,  and  the 
members  of  the  communities  over  the 
Nation  that  have  benefited  from  scien- 
tific research,  trained  doctors,  engineers, 
and  educators,  and  all  the  rest  that  edu- 
cation has  helped,  to  vote  for  the  alx)ll- 
tlon  of  these  programs. 

We  can  give  a  great  number  of  ex- 
amples to  show  how  Federal  expenditures 
and  the  public  debt  benefit  the  people. 
The  point  Is  that  the  argtunent  of  the 
separate  Republicans  is  specious  and  it 
is  no  answer  to  the  tax  program  that  has 
been  reported.  It  Is  a  good  program  and 
the  people  need  it.     We  need  the  tax 


reductions  provided  In  this  bill.  It  Is 
about  time  the  people  got  a  break  from 
the  taxes  which  always  seem  to  go  up. 


APPROPRIATIONS     FOR     THE     NA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH— 

1964 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Foxtntaim] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  make  some  comments  with  respect  to 
H.R.  5888.  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
related  agencies  appropriation  bill, 
1964,  which  the  House  sent  to  conference 
yesterday. 

I  should  like  to  say  at  the  outset  that 
I  am  a  strong  believer  in  medical  re- 
search and  have  always  supported  liberal 
appropriations  for  this  purpose.  I  know 
that  research  must  be  vigorously  pur- 
sued if  we  are  to  improve  the  health  of 
our  people  and  to  combat  the  terrible 
diseases  which  take  their  toll  In  human 
suffering,  disability,  and  death. 

But  generous  financial  support  for 
programs  whose  objectives  we  favor 
should  not  be  construed  as  a  waiver  of 
sound  management  practices  in  those 
programs.  It  would  appear  from  the  lax 
administration  found  in  the  health 
research  programs  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  that  the  agency  re- 
garded the  Congress'  generous  appropri- 
ations as  implying  an  exemption  from 
the  requirements  of  generally  accepted 
standards  of  good  management. 

In  the  light  of  this.  I  want  to  express 
my  personal  satisfaction  that  the  Con- 
gress has  shown  restraint  this  year  in 
appropriating  funds  for  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  "Hiis  is  the  first 
time  in  12  years  that  neither  body  of 
the  Congress  has  approved  an  appropria- 
tion for  NIH  in  excess  of  the  President's 
request.  However,  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  amount  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  fiscal  year  1964  includes  a 
sizable  Increase  over  last  year's  NIH 
appropriation — more  than  $88  million  on 
a  comparable  basis — despite  the  fact 
that  NIH  was  unable  to  spend  nearly  $93 
million  of  its  very  large  1963  appropria- 
tion. The  House  disallowed  only  $18 
million  of  the  substantial  increase  re- 
quested for  fiscal  1964  in  voting  $962,- 
454,000  for  the  programs  administered 
by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Many  of  you  will  recall  that  these  pro- 
grams were  budgeted  at  a  level  of  ap- 
proximately $50  million  as  recently  as 
1950. 

Although  the  Senate  has  approved  the 
higher  budget  figure  proposed  by  the 
President,  I  hope  the  House  conferees 
will  Insist  upon  the  amount  voted  by  this 
body  and  will  resist  especially  any  move 
to  raise  the  ceiling  on  indirect  cost  pay- 
ments above  the  20-percent  rate  pres- 
ently in  effect.  I  do  not  believe  there  Is 
any  sound  Justification  for  increasing 


this  rate  In  connection  with  NIH  re- 
search grants. 

I  was  gratified  to  learn  that  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  in  reportmg 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  appropriations 
bill  for  1964— Report  No.  246 — stated 
that  it  was  impressed  by  the  contribu- 
tion made  by  the  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations Subc<xnmittee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  to  the  improvement  of  the 
administration  of  NIH  research  grants. 
I  am  confident  that  the  work  of  our  sub- 
committee and  of  our  full  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  has  helped  to 
curb  some  of  the  waste  and  extravagance 
found  in  these  important  programs. 

Last  year  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  concluded,  on  the  basis 
of  the  subcommittee's  finding  of  loose 
NIH  administration,  that  the  pressure 
for  spending  increasingly  large  appro- 
priations had  kept  NTH  from  giving  ade- 
quate attention  to  basic  management 
problems.  The  committee  stated  that 
it  expected  NIH  "to  give  high  priority 
at  IMs  time  to  the  task  of  correcting  its 
management  deficiencies  and  strength- 
ening its  capacity  for  the  effective  and 
efficient  operation  of  these  vital  health 
programs." 

During  the  course  of  this  year  and 
after  much  delay,  the  Public  Health 
Service,  acting  for  NIH  as  well  as  other 
bureaus  of  the  Service,  took  affirmative 
steps  to  formulate  and  clarify  the  essen- 
tial conditions  for  the  proper  and  pru- 
dent expenditure  of  Federal  grant  mon- 
ey. The  Public  Health  Service  acted  in 
re^>onse  to  the  inadequacies  revealed  by 
our  committee's  studies,  but  the  commit- 
tee Is  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  spe- 
cific remedies  adopted  by  the  agency.  I 
want  to  emphasize  this  point  i>ecause  it 
Is  evident  from  letters  sent  me  by  NIH 
grantees  that  many  of  these  scientists 
incorrectly  assume  that  our  sulKommit- 
tee  has  been  consulted  by  or  has  other- 
wise advised  the  Public  Health  Service 
in  the  development  of  grant  policies  and 
procedures.    This  is  not  the  case. 

Moreover,  despite  the  suggestions  made 
by  some  NIH  grant  recipients  that  their 
scientific  freedom  will  be  ctirtaUed,  or 
that  they  are  being  subjected  to  burden- 
some paperwork.  I  have  been  reassured 
by  distinguished  scientists  that  the  new 
Public  Health  Service  requirements  are, 
in  general,  not  unreasonable  and,  in  fact. 
are  having  a  salutar>'  effect  in  that  they 
localize  a  larger  share  of  the  responsibil- 
ity for  grant  management  in  the  educa- 
tional institutions  involved. 

Notwithstanding  the  substantial  prog- 
ress made  by  NIH  and  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  in  strengthening  grant 
management,  it  appears  that  a  number 
of  troublesome  administrative  problems 
have  not  yet  been  solved.  I  am  pcuticu- 
larly  concerned  by  continuing  evidence 
that  NIH  fails  in  many  instances  to  ad- 
here to  strict  arms -length  dealings  in  its 
relations  with  Influential  grantees  who 
serve  as  consultants  to  the  agency.  I  am 
also  troubled  by  continuing  evidence  of 
fiscal  irresponsibility  In  the  payment  of 
indirect  research  costs  In  cases  where 
such  costs  have  not  actually  been  in- 
curred or  where  their  pajrment  Is  con- 
trary to  law. 
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We  in  th«  CoogTtn  chould  have  some 
appreciation  of  the  confiequenoes  of  oar 
actions  when  we  vote  huge  sums  of 
money  for  NIH  research  grants.  In  tf- 
fect,  we  are  endorsing  the  agency's  pol- 
icy of  providing  research  money  for  vir- 
tually every  investig»tor  who  has  the 
proper  academic  credentials  and  insti- 
tutional afflllatlon  and  who  submits  a 
research  proposal  that  musters  a  passing 
grade  from  a  group  of  fellow  Investi- 
gators In  his  particular  field  of  specializa- 
tion. Under  present  practice,  NIH  sup- 
ports virtually  aU  projects  found  by  its 
outside  consultants  to  have  seientiflc  in- 
terest regardless  of  a  project's  relative 
quality  and  importance.  "Hie  test  Is  not 
excellenoe,  but  rather  a  minimum  stand- 
ard of  aoccptabillty.  The  superior  proj- 
ects constitute  only  one-fourth  of  aH 
projects  tliat  are  approved. 

I  believe  this  is  an  undesirable  situa- 
tkm  tn  that  we  should  not  accept  di- 
mlnlsliing  returns  from  our  Increasing 
research  dollars.  It  would  be  a  far  more 
defensible  policy  for  the  Oovemment  to 
Bmit  its  support  to  the  projects  of  the 
highest  quality  and  to  let  the  Investiga- 
tors proposing  mediocre  or  marginal 
inrojects  fend-  for  themselves.  If  these 
investigators  are  serious  about  research 
and  have  faith  In  their  ideas,  they  will 
get  the  work  done  somehow — and  un- 
doubtedly at  much  lower  cost.  It  Is 
significant  that  many  of  the  great  scien- 
tlflo  discoveries  of  the  past  were  made 
by  dedicated  men  of  strong  motivation 
who  conducted  their  research  with  ex- 
tremely limited  resources. 

Greater  selectivity  In  the  support  of 
research  would  very  likely  direct  more 
persons  into  teaching,  medical  service, 
and  other  professional  areas  In  which 
serious  manpower  shortages  exist.  Re- 
spected medical  authorities  have  sounded 
warnings  recently  that  lavish  Govern- 
ment support  of  health  research  la  re- 
sulting in  less  paU«it  care  and  Insuffi- 
cient effort  to  utilize  available  medical 
knowledge.  I  believe  it  would  be  highly 
desirable,  in  this  connection,  for  the 
Oovemment  to  determine  what  propor- 
tl<m  of  our  scientific  manpower  pool  we 
can  afford  to  devote  to  medical  research 
at  any  given  ttrae  in  competition  with 
teft^Mng,  medical  service,  and  other 
necessary  health-related  activities. 

I  hope  the  Public  Health  Service  will 
give  serious  attention  to  this  matter  and 
will  seek  to  exercise  greater  selectivity  in 
Its  support  of  research.  However,  If  the 
PubUe  Health  Service  does  not  provide 
constructive  leadership  for  assuring  that 
wily  research  projects  of  the  highest 
quality  and  of  the  greatest  seientiflc  Im- 
portance are  supported.  It  will  then  be 
up  to  the  Congress  to  establish  appro- 
priate standards,  or  to  bring  about 
greater  selectivtty  by  means  of  less  lib- 
eral iH?propriations. 

ATPmoniATioN  ros  Gsvnui.  sealtb.  oaAim 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  attention  has  been 
invited  to  the  action  taken  by  the  House 
in  reducing  Public  Health  Service  grants 
to  the  States  ict  general  health  purposes 
from  the  $15  miUioa  reouested.  and  ap- 
preprlated  last  year,  to  $13  milUoo.  I 
have  been  informed  by  Dr.  Norton,  the 
State  Health  Director  of  North  Carolina. 
that  if  this  reduction  is  not  restored  in 


eonferenoe,  his  department  win  be  in 
danger  of  not  beinc  able  to  make  com- 
tnitments  f<n:  necessary  health  services. 
t  expect  this  Is  the  situation  in  other 
States. 

The  general  h«alth  grants  are  used  to 
support  basic  health  programs  of  State 
find  local  health  agencies  and  to  stimu- 
late the  development  of  new  programs 
In  health  areas  for  which  no  categorical 
grant  support  is  available.  In  1962,  ap- 
proximately 30  percent  of  these  funds 
were  used  by  the  States  to  support  local 
health  services.  While  some  overall  re- 
duction in  the  Public  Health  Service 
budget  may  be  justified,  it  would  appear 
that  this  is  not  the  most  appropriate  Item 
for  such  reduction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  situation  strongly 
points  up  the  need  for  legislation  to  pro- 
Wde  greater  flexibfllty  to  the  States  in 
the  use  of  certain  public  health  grants 
that  are  presently  restricted  to  particu- 
lar health  categories.  On  May  9.  1963, 
I  introduced  Hit.  6195  for  this  purpose. 
My  bill  would  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  of  1944  to  permit  States,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Governor  con- 
cerned, to  transfer  up  to  one- third  of 
the  Federal  funds  jranted  in  any  one 
category  to  one  or  more  of  four  other 
disease  control  categories.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  this  flexibility  apply  to  the 
following  five  categorical  grants:  general 
health  assistance,  cancer  control,  heart 
disease  control,  tuberculosis  control,  and 
venereal  disease  control.  The  bill  would 
not  affect  the  remaining  health  cate- 
gories of  mental  health,  maternal  and 
child  health,  and  crippled  children's 
services. 

It  is  believed  that  the  transfer  provi- 
sion would  aUow  the  States  sxifflcient 
flexibility  to  apply  the  Federal  funds  to 
the  categories  of  the  greatest  need  with- 
in the  particular  State,  while  at  the  same 
time  providi^  assurance  to  the  Congress 
that  in  terms  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
the  categorical  areas  would  receive  the 
rebitive  emirfiasis  placed  xiTpon  them  by 
the  Congress  in  annual  appropriations. 
The  bin  would  also  establish  a  uniform 
allotment  and  matching  formula  for 
Federal  grants  to  States  in  the  special 
categories  listed  above. 

Formal  resolutions  urging  enactment 
of  this  legislation  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Governor's  conference,  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Conference 
of  State  Legislative  Leaders,  the  Na- 
tional Legislative  Conference  of  the 
Council  of  State  Governments,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Budget  Of- 
ficers, the  National  Association  of  At- 
torneys General,  the  Midwestern  Re- 
gional Conference  of"  the  Council  of 
State  Governments,  the  American  Mu- 
nicipal Association,  and  the  National 
Association  of  County  Officials. 

The  need  for  greater  State  flexibility 
in  the  handling  of  public  health  grants  is 
made  strikingly  evident  by  Dr.  Norton's 
lettv  urging  restoration  of  the  $2  mil- 
lion cut  made  by  the  House  In  the  gen- 
eral health  grant.  Dr.  Norton  states: 
I  The  propoaed  redtiction  ibat  be  baaed  on 
the  fact  that  eome  categorical  grants  for 
public  bealtb  have  been  increased,  ruch  as 
that  for  ehronle  dlaeaae.  Often  we  cannot 
accept  Federal  categorical  granta  because  of 
lack  of  State  matcblng  funds  in  a  particular 


dlaeaae  category,  lack  of  matching,  in  turn. 
Is  baaed  on  tba  fact  that  «e  cannot  justify 
requesting  the  State  to  appropriate  funds 
for  that  puipoM  before  other,  more  urgent 
needs  are  met. 

We  urgently  need  assistance  in  areas  not 
covered  by  the  ceitegorlcal  grants.  Our  en- 
vironmental health  programs,  reterlnary 
pubUo  health  serrtoea,  communicable  dis- 
ease control,  laboratory  serrlces.  and  health 
ed\icatlon  are  but  a  few  of  the  activities 
which  are  not  supported  by  categorical 
granta-ln-ald. 

I  would  request  that  the  House  con- 
ferees give  careful  consideration  to  the 
impact  on  State  and  local  health  pro- 
grams of  a  reduction  in  the  general 
health  grant.  And  I  strongly  urge  that 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  give  early  and  favorable  con- 
sideration to  H.R.  6195  so  that  the  States 
will  have  adequate  flexibility  in  the  use 
of  public  health  grant  funds. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  151  I  am  not  recorded.  I  was 
present  on  the  Senate  side  at  the  time 
and  unfortunately  word  reached  me  too 
late  to  get  to  the  floor  before  the  result 
was  announced  If  I  had  been  here,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 
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WHEAT  GRADING  STANDARDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Ellsworth]  Is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
Tuesday,  October  1,  Just  a  week  from  to- 
day, nationwide  hearings  on  UJS.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  proposed  changes  in 
wheat  grading  standards  will  open  in 
Kansas  City.  The  question  of  the  adop- 
tion of  these  proposed  wheat  grading 
standards  is  important  to  every  Member 
of  tills  Congress  and  to  every  citizen  of 
the  United  States — whether  from  agri- 
cultural areas,  urban  areas,  or  from  any 
area  at  alL 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
changes  in  wheat  grading  standards  be- 
cause It  will  help  with  our  national  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  gold  flow  prob- 
lems; because  it  will  help  with  our  tax 
and  budget  and  Federal  spending  prob- 
lems; because  It  win  help  with  our  un- 
employment problem ;  and  because  it  will 
help  with  o\ir  farm  problem. 

The  standards  under  which  wheat  Is 
graded  in  this  country  were  adopted  In 
1917 — ^nearly  a  half  century  ago — and 
they  have  not  been  substantially  changed 
since  that  time. 

These  archaic  wheat  grading  stand- 
ards added  at  least  $120  million  to  our 
adverse  balance  of  payments  for  the  year 
ended  June  30. 1963. 

These  unnecessarily  loose  grading 
standards  had  the  effect  of  adding  over 
69  million  bushels  of  wheat  to  our  already 
mountainous  surplus  for  fiscal  year  1963. 
Since  agriculture  is  one  of  the  three  big- 
gest Items  in  our  Federal  budget  along 
with  defense  and  interest  on  our  national 
debt — this  Is  a  matter  that  concerns 
every  single  taxpayer  in  America. 

Our  neariy  60-year-old  wheat  grading 
standards,  by  making  American  wheat 


exports  imcompetitive  in  world  cash 
markets,  killed  thousands  of  Jobs  in  UJB. 
industries  last  year.  Agriculture  in 
America  is  the  biggest  consumer  of  our 
steel,  petroleum,  electrical,  chemical, 
and  automotive  industries.  The  vmrelia- 
billty  and  adulteration  of  UJS.  wheat  sent 
overseas  under  the  present  standards  has 
virtually  forced  foreign  buyers  to  buy 
their  wheat  from  our  world  competitors. 
The  proposed  changes,  on  which  hear- 
ings will  be  held  starting  next  wedc,  will 
If  adopted  affect  the  marketing  of  the 
1964  wheat  crop.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
proposed  standards,  and  I  ask  that  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  Congress  give  the 
most  serious  consideration  to  joining  me 
in  urging  the  adoption  of  these  new 
standards.  The  adoption  of  these  new 
standards  Is  especially  urgent  now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  view  of  the  news  last  week 
about  the  massive  purchase  of  wheat  by 
Russia,  indicating  a  possible  wheat  crop 
failure  of  catastrc^ihic  proportions  in 
Russia,  together  with  the  disruption  of 
harvesting  in  France  and  other  Euro- 
pean nations  which  had  alr^dy  led  to 
large-scale  purchases  by  these  nations. 
In  view  of  these  developments,  it  is 
anticipated  that  American  wheat  will 
flow  overseas  in  Increasing  amounts  next 
year,  and  it  is  important  that  this  wheat 
make  a  good  Impression  throughout  the 
world,  not  a  bad  Impression.  If  dirty 
wheat  is  shipped  around  the  world,  as 
would  be  permitted  under  the  present 
outmoded  standards,  we  would  seriously 
hurt  ourselves  even  more  than  we  have 
already  been  hurt. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  remember  with 
great  affection  ttie  Honorable  Clifford  R. 
Hope,  of  Kansas,  who  served  for  years  in 
this  body  with  great  distinction  as  a 
Member  and  as  chairman  of  tiie  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Former  Con- 
gressman Hope  has  made  a  brilliant  and 
powerful  explanation  of  the  wheat  grad- 
ing standards  situation  in  detail,  and  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  read  every  word 
of  it.  I  include  It  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks: 
Thi  Nexd  To  RxroHM  Grain  Btandabds  as 

Thxt  Rjexj^ts  to  Whbat 
(A  statement  by  former  Oongreasman  Clif- 
ford R.  Hope,  St..  pckst  president  of  Great 
Plains  Wheat,  Inc,  and  now  consultant  to 
the  association) 

The  Grain  Standards  Act  became  a  law 
in  1916.  It  authorises  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  establish  grain  standards.  In 
the  Intervening  47  years,  no  Important 
changes  have  been  made  In  the  standards  as 
originally  set  up  although  grain  production, 
distribution,  and  processing  have  been  com- 
pletely revolutionized  during  that  time. 
The  standards  originally  established  In- 
cluded broad  tolerances  especially  when  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  modern  ideas  m  the 
field  of  merchandlalnf.  Just  how  broad  Is 
Illustrated  In  the  case  of  wheat.  Under 
these  standards.  No.  1  wheat,  the  top  grade, 
may  contain  as  much  as  2  percent  of  dam- 
aged kernels,  including  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent heat  damage,  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
foreign  material,  and  5  percent  wheat  of 
other  clasaee.  It  may  contain  up  to  5  per- 
cent of  shrunken  and  broken  kernels.  While 
dockage  Is  not  counted  aa  a  grade  factor.  It 
may  be  Included  up  to  nlnety-nlne  one-hun- 
dredths  of  1  percent  without  being  counted  or 
stated  on  the  grade  certificate.  In  other 
words,  wheat  containing  nonwheat,  damaged 
wheat,  and  wbaat  of  other  classes   In  the 


amount  of  13.49  percent  Is  stUl  No.  1.  Ko.  3 
may  contain  16.09  percent  of  nonwheat, 
damaged  wheat  and  wheat  of  other  classes. 
As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine, 
there  Is  no  other  commodity  marketed  under 
official  standards  where  defects  in  these 
amounts  are  permitted  In  the  top  grades. 
Imagine  a  box  of  No.  1  apples  with  18.S 
peax:ent  of  spoiled  and  defective  fruit  and 
a  fair  accumulation  ott  trash — or  a  piece  of 
new  machinery  or  an  automobile  with  brok- 
en or  defective  parts  in  that  amount. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  such  loose 
standards  were  set  up  in  the  first  place,  or 
that  something  hasnt  been  done  about  the 
matter  before  this  time.  However,  when 
everything  Is  taken  into  consideration,  there 
is  an  explanation. 

In  the  first  place,  conditions  under  which 
wheat  was  produced,  harvested,  and  handled 
In  1916  were  vastly  dllterent  from  the  pres- 
ent. Whe&t  was  cut  with  binders  and  head- 
ers. It  remained  in  the  field  In  shocks  or 
stacks  In  all  kinds  of  weather  for  weeka  and 
months  before  being  threaL«d.  The  old. 
loose,  dirty  threshing  machines  of  1918  were 
a  far  cry  from  the  combines  of  today.  Farm 
storage  as  we  know  it  today  didn't  **^ 
Wheat  was  piled  In  sheds  and  bams  at  /the 
mercy  of  Insects,  rodents,  and  birds,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  elements.  Country  elevators 
were  flimsy,  wooden  structures  with  no  pro- 
tection against  insects  and  rodents  and  no 
facilities  for  fumigating,  aerating,  or  clean- 
ing grain.  Terminal  elevators  lacked  most 
of  the  improvements  and  facilities  which 
are  taken  for  granted  today  and  which  en- 
able grain  to  be  kept  In  good  condition  for 
long  periods.  I  remember  1916  and  the 
conditions  prevailing  then  and  In  the  years 
Inunedlately  preceding  very  weU.  The  grain 
standards  set  up  then  were  in  keeping  with 
the  farming  practices,  farm  equipment  and 
available  transportation  and  storage  facul- 
ties of  the  time.  It  Is  Just  as  incongruous 
to  use  these  standards  in  1963  as  it  would 
be  to  use  1916  farm  and  trade  facilities  at 
this  time. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
standards  were  not  upgraded  during  the 
almost  50  years  since  their  adoption.  But 
that,  too,  can  be  explained.  Those  engaged 
In  the  grain  trade  in  this  country  are  not 
only  well  organised  but  exceedingly  con- 
servaUve.  They  have  thrived  and  prospered 
under  present  standards.  From  the  stand- 
point of  their  own  interest,  they  can  see  no 
reason  for  change.  After  aU  there  arc  few, 
If  any.  records  of  hiiman  organizations  or 
institutions  which  have  voluntarily  and 
spontaneously  reformed  themselves  or  their 
methods  of  doing  buslnees.  Reform  has  al- 
most universally  ooma  frcen  the  outside, 
frequently  as  the  reault  of  public  opinion. 
When  it  oomes  it  has  been  aoceptol.  haa 
usually  worked  much  better  than  the  old 
methods,  and  frequently  acclaimed  by  those 
who  fought  it  hardest  in  the  laeglnnlng. 

The  organized  grain  trade  In  this  country 
has  vigorously  and  rueoessfully  opposed 
changes  in  grain  standards  in  the  past.  It 
has  taken  the  flat  position  that  no  changes 
were  necessary.  What  pocltion  it  wUl  finally 
take  in  the  present  Instance  I  do  not  know. 
I  will  be  svirprlsed,  however.  If  the  trade  as  a 
whole  ttims  its  back  on  all  the  progress  of 
the  last  60  years  and  insists  that  what  was 
good  enough  for  1916  Is  good  enough  for 
1968. 

In  the  past  the  trade  has  argued  that  any 
tightening  of  standards  would  be  reflected 
in  lower  prices  to  farmers,  lliere  is  evi- 
dence that  In  former  j—n  some  farmers 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  this  Is  true. 

Whether  It  was  true  in  the  past  I  do  not 
know.  But  It  Is  not  true  today  as  the 
•tudlea  of  Great  Plains  wheat  abnndanUy 
prove.  Last  year  a  statewide  survey  of  1963 
farm-stored  wheat  under  loan  was  made  by 
the  Kansas  SUte  ASCS  Oommlttee.  Tlie 
total  number  of  Indlvldxial  samples  was  over 
1.600.      They   were  precessed   by   the   State 


grain  inspection  laboratory  with  the  follow- 
ing results:  dockage  i29  percent;  ahriinken 
and  broken  .9;  total  damage  .4;  foreign  ma- 
terial .1;  wheat  of  other  classes,  none.  This 
gives  a  total  for  all  defects  of  1.69  percent. 
That  Is  the  kind  of  wheat  which  Is  coming 
off  of  the  farms  of  Kansas  and  c«her  Great 
Plains  States.  This  year  the  Kansas  State 
Grain  Insi>ectlon  Department  is  keeping  a 
record  of  thousaiKls  of  oarlot  shipments  of 
Kansas  wheat  arriving  in  terminal  markets. 
The  reports  are  not  yet  available  except  on 
dockage.  This  shows  that  in  4,679  carlots 
from  aU  at  the  9  Kansas  crop  reporting  dis- 
tricts the  weighted  average  dockage  is  .88 
of  1  percent. 

No  reasonable  tightening  up  of  grain  stand- 
ards is  going  to  have  adverse  effects  on  wheat 
farmers  In  theee  times.  All  the  evidence 
shows  that  tinder  present  standards  as  wheat 
leaves  the  farm  and  goes  through  the  chan- 
nels of  trade  its  quaUty  deteriorates.  As  far 
as  I  know,  this  Is  not  true  of  any  other  com- 
modity which  Is  marketed  under  recognized 
grades  and  atandards. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  indictment  of  our 
present  grain  standards  is  that  mlllK^  and 
other  domeetlc  oonsxuners  of  wheat  have  long 
since  abandoned  the  use  of  existing  grades 
In  making  their  purchases.  They  buy  on 
the  basis  of  sample  and  laboratory  tests 
using  grades  only  ss  a  bctsls  of  hedging  if  at 
all. 

The  present  efforts  to  secure  a  revision  of 
the  standards  arise  out  of  problems  which 
have  developed  In  the  export  markets.  Our 
grades  are  not  descriptive  enough,  and  the 
tolerances  are  so  wide  that  no  foreign  pur- 
chaser can  buy  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
as  to  what  be  win  get.  Unfortunately,  there 
is  no  way  he  can  buy  on  the  same  baste  as 
the  dofueetlc  miller. 

Great  Plains  Wheat  Is  supporting  the 
moderate  changes  in  present  grain  standards 
whl<^  have  been  officially  proposed  by  the 
grain  division  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service.  This  U  not  the  result  of  arbitrary 
or  hasty  conclusions  In  the  matter.  Shortly 
after  the  organleatloo  was  set  up.  It  began  a 
sampling  program  principally  in  WeMem 
Europe  but  also  in  a  smaUer  degree  In  South 
America  and  India.  This  program  showed 
that  practically  all  Uj8.  wheat  exported  to 
these  areas  contained  far  XD<xt  defects  and 
undesirable  material  than  that  from  com- 
peting countrias,  although  beoaose  of  the 
wide  range  of  tolerances  tn  prmctloally  aU 
oases  It  came  within  the  grade  patehassd. 

l^e  most  d"""»"g  evidence  of  the  faUur* 
of  our  present  grades  to  meet  competition  in 
foreign  cash  markets  Is  the  great  accumula- 
tion of  complaints  and  criticism  of  our  wheat 
by  buyers,  millers,  cereal  chemists,  and  Gov- 
ernment "ffl*^*'*  in  foreign  ooon tries,  and  by 
trade  teams  and  ladlTldaals  who  have  visited 
ths  United  States  from  those  countries. 
Parttoularly  sailmis  is  the  eompetttlon  from 
Canada. 

Our  failure  to  compete  with  Canada  and 
other  exporters  Is  not  only  due  to  the  poorer 
quail ty  permitted  tmder  our  present  grading 
system  but  Is  compounded  by  the  extra  cost 
to  the  foreign  buyer  when  he  pays  ocean 
freight  and  variable  levies  <»  nonwheat  and 
damaged  and  low  quality  wheat. 

I  am  ooovlnoed  that  our  moet  pressing 
problem  in  expanding  cash  markets  abroad 
Is  that  of  developing  standards  which  are 
definite  and  precise  enough  to  enable  foreign 
buyers  to  know  what  they  will  get  when  tttey 
take  dsUvsry.  Tha  proi»sals  witleh  we  sre 
supporting  are  aot  drastic— th«y  may  not  go 
M  far  as  they  ought  to  go— but  ws  beUew 
that  their  adoption  together  with  thrn  appli- 
cation of  a  realistic  subsidy  propam,  wiU 
put  VS.  exporters  of  whsat  In  a  position  to 
compete  much  more  efl*ctlvdy  In  the  dollar 
markets  of  tlia  world. 

Former  Congressman  Hope  is  imme- 
diate past  president  of  Oreftt  Plains 
Wheat,  Inc.,  and  Is  now  a  Consultant  to 
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that  organization-  OreiU  Plain*  Wheat 
repreaenta  300,000  growers  of  whe^  in 
midcontlnent  America,  and  *«««  '25 
the  best  In  courage,  strength,  integrity, 
and  imagination  In  the  heartland  ot  the 
United  States. 


THB  TAX  REDUCTION  BILL 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  IMr.  PhxyI  is 
recognised  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  PELLY.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Re- 
publican Member  of  the  House  I  cannot 
resist    chiding    my    good    Democratic 
friends  that  consideration  of  a  tax  re- 
duction bill  by  a  DemocraUc  Congress, 
as  is  the  situation  today,  is  a  rare  and 
historic  occasloix.   Only  once  in  50  years 
have  the  Democrats  adopted  a  tax  re- 
duction program  whereas  under  Repub- 
lican Congress  there  have  been  tax  re- 
ductions on  nine  separate  occasions.  But 
I  hasten  to  add  that  tax  reductions,  re- 
garxUess  of  political  party  or  who  is  in 
power,  are  too  important  to  be  subject  to 
partisan  remarks.     Many  times  I  have 
pointed  out  during  debate  on  tax  meas- 
ures that  when  a  government  takes  more 
than  half  of  the  income  of  an  individual 
or  of  a  business  through  taxation  that 
individual  or  business  is  more  than  half 
socialised.    Furthermore.  I  am  familiar 
with  the  history  of  income  taxes  and  I 
wish  I  had  the  time  today  to  cover  this 
entire   subject  starting  with  the  year 
1799  with  the  first  written  income  tax 
in  England,  which  was  quickly  repealed, 
with  its  elimination  celebrated  by  bon- 
fires all  over  England  where  this  system. 
so  hateful  to  a  free  people,  was  abhorred. 
I  believe  income  taxes  are  still  abhorred. 
However,  I  will  resist  going  into  detaU 
as  far  as  the  past  is  concerned  except  in 
passing  to  point  up  that  the  progressive 
income  tax  was  the  key  to  socialism  as 
proposed  inl84e  by  Karl  Marx  and  Fred- 
erick EDg«l»  aiMl  in  considering  income 
rates  let  us  not  overlook  that.     Mean- 
while, rvfn&^E  to  more  modem  times  let 
me  recall  that  it  was  Cordell  Hull,  then 
a  RepresenUtive  in  Congress  from  Ten- 
nessee, a  bit  overoptlmistically  who  said 
this: 

with  the  Income  tax  a  permanent  pert  erf 
our  flBcaV-Bystem  Congreas  can  readily  pre- 
vent a  deficit  or  reduce  a  surplus  In  the 
Treasury  without  disturbing  buslneeB  by  the 
simple  lowering  or  raising  of  the  Income  tax 
rates. 


Obviously  he  was  wrong  and  that  is 
why  we  have  a  controversy  today.  All  of 
which  causes  me  to  refer  to  modem  his- 
tory and  the  1948  and  1954  Republican 
tax  cuts. 

As  the  minority  views  on  this  years 
tax  Mil  point  out  In  1948  a  budget  sur- 
plus was  projected  which  the  Republi- 
cans proposed  to  apply  about  50  percent 
to  reduction  of  the  public  debt  and  about 
50  percent  toward  cutting  the  heavy  war- 
time tax  rates.  The  1948  act  actually 
{M^vlded  a  $7.1  billion  tax  cut  in  fiscal 
1949  and  allowed  In  excess  of  $7  billion 
to  reduce  the  public  debt. 

Again  in  1954,  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration made  substantial  efforts  to  re- 
duce Oovemment  expenditures,  as 
pointed  out  tn  the  samt  minority  views. 


en  HH.  8368  and  in  turn  reduced  taxes 
liy  |7.4  bilUon.  A  cut  of  $9.7  billion  in 
Federal  spending  allowed  the  largest  tax 
cut  in  history  and  led  to  a  budget  surplus 
for  fiscal  1956  and  1957. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  day  I  asked  a 
Republican  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  genUe- 
£mi  from  Missouri  [Mr.  CmiTis]  why 
Republicans  on  the  committee  in  1963 
were  not  planning  to  offer  the  same  treat- 
pxent  in  a  motion  to  recommit  that  had 
tteen  given  them  In  1948  and  1954.  name- 
ly, a  p^ticaHy  expedient  increase  in  per- 
sonal exemption.  The  answer  I  got  was 
that  Republicans  are  expected  to  be  fls- 
callv  responsible.  He  said  the  Republi- 
cans are  doing  what  they  believe  is  best 
for  the  economy  and  the  coiuitry. 

But  here  is  the  point  I  want  to  make. 
President  Kennedy  is  making  a  great 
pitch  for  bipartisan  support  for  his  high 
priority  tax  reduction  program.  How- 
ever, in  1948  when  Mr.  Kennedy  was  a 
Member  of  the  House  did  he  support  our 
Republican  tax  bill?  No,  he  did  not.  He 
voted  for  the  Democratic  motion  to  re- 
commit. When  that  motion  was  beaten. 
Representative  Kennedy,  on  final  pas- 
sage, voted  no. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  how  did  the  present 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  [Mr.  Mills!  vote?  And  how 
about  the  present  Speaker  of  the  House? 
And  how  about  the  majority  leader?  And 
how  about  the  present  Democratic  whip? 
Mr.  McCoRMACK,  Mr.  Albert,  and  Mr. 
BoGGS  in  addition  to  Mr.  Mills  all  voted 
for  the  motion  to  recommit  and  voted 
against  the  bill  on  final  passage. 

Then  on  the  Republican  tax  reduction 
bill  In  1954  did  the  Democrat  leadership 
support  tax  reduction?  Again,  as  in 
1948.  the  present  Speaker  voted  against 
the  Republican  bill;  also  the  present  ma- 
jority leader  voted  against  the  Republi- 
can bill;  also  the  present  Democratic 
whip  voted  against  the  Republican  bill 
as  did  the  present  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

I  do  not  say  those  Members  of  the 
Democratic  leadership  were  voting  on  a 
partisan  basis.  I  say,  however,  the  rec- 
ord has  the  appearance  that  that  leader- 
ship had  a  minimum  of  interest  in  co- 
operating with  the  Republicans.  But  I 
am  sure  each  Individual  I  have  men- 
tioned voted  his  own  personal  conscience. 
However,  let  me  frankly  support  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  members  of  his  party 
as  to  the  desirability  of  a  tax  cut;  I  think 
both  parties  agree  there  is  great  need 
for  a  tax  cut  today.  I  think  moreover 
the  majority  of  both  parties  feel  to  cut 
taxes  we  must  cut  expenditures.  How- 
ever, the  Democrats  are  satisfied  with  a 
statement  in  the  bill  to  the  effect  that 
"It  is  the  sense  of  Congress"  that  tax 
revenue  produced  by  the  stimulation  of 
the  economy  as  a  result  of  tax  reduction 
first  should  be  used  to  eliminate  budget 
deficits  and  then  to  reduce  the  national 
debt.  Also  the  statement  says  that  Con- 
gress accepts  the  responsibility  for  re- 
straining spending.  The  Republicans 
and  many  Democrats,  I  am  sure,  feel  that 
statonent  does  not  go  far  enough. 

The  President.  Mr.  Speaker,  has 
pledged  to  achieve  a  balanced  Federal 
budget  in  a  balanced  full  employment 


economy  and  to  tighten  the  rein  on  Fed- 
eral expenditures,  limiting  expenditures 
to  nati(Hial  need. 

But  frankly.  I  am  not  happy  about 
that  commitment.  It  leaves  the  door 
open  on  expenditures.  It  is  wide  open 
and  I  shall  support  placing  a  safeguard 
clause  m  the  bill  putting  teeth  tn  the 
promise  to  hold  down  spending  because 
I  believe  fiscal  balance  Is  even  more  Im- 
portant than  tax  reduction. 

Planned  deficits  and  continued  Gov- 
ernment deficit  spending.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  only  stimulate  the  economy  tempo- 
rarily and  then  like  all  stimulants  this 
medicine  will  have  to  be  taken  in  in- 
creased doses.  When  the  effect  wears  off 
the  Nation  will  end  up  where  it  was.  only 
owing  more  money  and  with  the  cost  of 
living  up. 

I  have  said  a  small  tax  saving  to  a  low- 
income  worker,  as  in  this  bill,  is  a  fraud 
if  the  deficit  caused  by  the  tax  cut  results 
m  more  inflation  and  a  higher  cost  of 
Uving.  I  have  grave  doubts  as  to  the  New 
Frontier  actually  calling  a  halt  to  new 
spending  programs  or  its  willingness  to 
curtail  existing  expenditures. 

So  to  msike  my  position  clear  let  me 
say  I  certainly  favor  a  tax  cut  if  accom- 
panied by  a  reduction  tn  Federal  ex- 
penditures. 

Second,  I  distrust  a  pious  statement  of 
good  intention  about  reducing  spend- 
ing and  will  not  vote  for  the  bill  unless 
some  sort  of  ceiling  on  expenditures  is  in- 
cluded whereby  the  bill  would  be  inop- 
erative unless  Federal  spending  esti- 
mates of  the  President  give  reasonable 
assurance  that  his  expenditures  for  fiscal 
years  1964  and  1965  will  not  exceed  $97 
billion  and  $98  billion  respectively. 

Third,  let  me  say  I  have  no  intention 
of  voting  on  a  partisan  basis  or  in  any 
way  motivated  except  as  my  best  judg- 
ment dictates  is  in  the  interest  of  a 
sound  economy  and  fiscal  responsibility. 
Because  of  the  presence  in  the  White 
House  of  ADA  Keynesian  advisers  I 
doubt  If  the  President  will  be  advised  to 
curtail  spending  to  the  figures  I  men- 
tioned. But  let  me  emphasize  tax  re- 
duction can  and  has  In  the  past  stimu- 
lated business  and  resulted  in  little  or 
no  loss  of  income  to  the  Treasury  over 
a  period  of  time.  Indeed,  given  time  a 
tax  cut  can  result  in  increased  Income 
to  the  Government.  So  with  a  safeguard 
on  spending  I  support  this  bill.  It  has 
many  good  features.  I  think  these  good 
features  outweigh  the  bill's  defects. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  conclude  and 
repeat  as  so  often  I  have  said  in  the  well 
of  this  House  I  am  for  tax  reduction  pro- 
vided this  administration  stops  spending 
money  it  does  not  have  for  things  it  does 
not  need.  But  with  a  brake  on  spending 
I  will  vote  for  it.  I  believe  my  position 
is  In  the  interest  of  sound  Government 
and  sane  economy. 

Finally,  let  me  say  one  of  the  news 
services  recently  carried  a  report  saying 
House  Democrats,  or  some  of  them,  had 
held  a  meeting — the  Members  wanted 
some  way  of  limiting  Federal  expendl- 
tiires  that  was  different  than  the  original 
Republican  proposal. 

Well,  that  would  be  fine  with  me. 
There  should  be  no  controversy  over  the 
authorship.    Let  the  House  write  into 
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the  law  a  specific  formula  to  limit  Fed- 
eral expenditures,  "niat  Is  what  Is 
needed— a  bipartisan  formula  to  assvire 
that  there  will  be  no  tax  reduction  with- 
out a  comparable  cut  in  spending. 
Therein  lies  the  basis  of  a  sensible  com- 
promise. But  I  do  not  trust  a  pious 
wish — especially  one  counting  on  econ- 
omy In  an  election  year. 


TO  SET  THE  RECORD 

STRAIGHT— rn 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbeook]  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  Uke  to  call  attention  to  two  addi- 
tional points  In  the  matter  of  settmg 
the  record  straight  on  the  Young  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  which  was 
held  In  San  Francisco  last  June.  The 
Executive  Board  of  the  Sixth  District 
Young  Republican  League  of  Minnesota 
met  at  Willmar.  on  July  30.  1963.  and 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

The  sixth  DUtrlct  Toung  Republican 
League  hereby  strongly  opposes  the  repeated 
cries  of  a  loser's  anguish  In  the  person  of 
Len  Nadasdy.  former  national  Young  Re- 
publican League  chairman.  We  urge  Nadasdy 
to  clear  the  air  of  the  confusion  he  has  seen 
fit  to  create  and  to  admit  that  his  bitterness 
18  due  to  personal  loss.  Belittling  those  who 
won  with  name  calling  and  rear  guard 
sniping  only  serres  to  divide  the  Young 
Republicans. 

This  Is  one  additional  contradicting 
statement  to  repudiate  the  Nadasdy - 
Rockefeller-ADA-Pearson-AFL-CIO  line 
which  has  sought  to  attach  the  "radical" 
tag  to  Young  Republicans  throughout 
this  country. 

A  second  contradiction  came  in  a  for- 
mal statement  by  former  Young  Repub- 
lican National  Federation  chairmen  in 
which  I  was  glad  to  join.  The  statement 
is  as  follows: 

FoHiaa  YoTTHO  Rkfumjcan  Cmaikmxk  Takx 
lesTTc  With  Rockxtslloi 
PlTe  former  chairmen  of  the  To\ing  Re- 
publican National  Federation  today  took  U- 
sue  with  statements  made  by  New  York  Oov. 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  on  a  national  television 
program  "Meet  the  Press." 

While  discussing  organisations  "trying  tO 
penetrate  the  party,"  Rockefeller  referred  to 
an  unnamed  group  which,  by  "rowdy  tactics 
and  techniques"  at  the  Young  Republican 
•  convention  In  San  Francisco,  made  jxieslble 
the  success  of  a  phlloeophy  "unrealistic  and 
unrelated  to  the  realities  of  the  world  In 
which  we  live." 

In  discussing  Governor  Rockefeller's  state- 
ment today,  Ned  Gushing,  Young  Republican 
national  chairman  In  IWO.  Congressman 
John  Ashbrook.  Young  Republican  national 
chairman  In  1968,  Sullivan  Barnes,  Young 
Republican  national  chairman  In  1856,  the 
Honorable  Herbert  B.  Warburton,  Young  Re- 
publican national  chairman  In  1953,  and 
John  Tope,  Young  Republican  national  chair- 
man In  1980.  In  a  joint  statement  said: 

"Youthful  enthusiasm  for  principles  Is 
one  of  the  freshest  new  ingredients  In  both 
political  parties.  That  young  Americans  are 
willing  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  In  fuU 
public  view  no  one  should  belltUe.  It  Is  a 
>  development  of  which  every  candidate  ought 
to  be  proud. 

"We  beUeve  Governor  RockefeUer  erred  in 
Indicating  that  the  San  Francisco  conven- 
tion was  ruled  by  the  radical  right.    It  is 


tr\ke  that  the  oofirentlon  was  marked  by 
hundreds  ot  exutwrate  young  people,  bow- 
ever,  this  exuberance  did  not  hew  to  any 
faction  within  the  party.  It  was  the  pre- 
dominate and  overriding  characteristic  of  all 
delegates  at  the  convention. 

"The  unresponslbla  tactics  of  a  few  Iso- 
lated Individuals  at  the  convention  should 
not  be  used  as  an  excuse  to  malign  the  char- 
acter and  reputation  of  the  many  responsible 
delegates  who  attended  the  convention. 

"For  the  best  capsule  of  majority  think- 
ing among  those  Young  Republicans  assem- 
bled at  San  Francisco,  we  refer  Governor 
Rockefeller  to  the  statement  of  principles 
which  they  adopted.     In  short,  they  are: 

•'  'We  believe  government  not  firmly  de- 
fined and  limited  will  grow  and  dominate  the 
individual. 

'•  'We  support  the  systematic  reduction  of 
the  Federal  debt. 

"  'We  urge  a  complete  revision  of  the  Fed- 
eral tax  structure  •  •  •  to  aUow  develop- 
ment of  the  economy  and  the  provision  of 
new  Job  opportunities  through  private  enter- 
prise. 

••  'We  believe  the  most  important  rights  of 
mankind  are  the  Ood-given  rights— life,  Ub- 
erty.  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  •  •  • 
rights  not  conferred  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  or  creed. 

"  'We  believe  the  primary  objective  of 
American  foreign  policy  should  be  the  pro- 
motion and  extension  of  freedom  everywhere. 
"  'We  believe  the  greatest  present  threat  to 
freedom  Is  the  International  Communist  con- 
spiracy. We  must  take  the  offensive  to 
achieve  total  victory. 

"  "We  believe  the  United  States  must  main- 
tain superior  military  power  and  must  sus- 
tain the  moral  fiber  of  Its  people  to  resist  as 
long  as  tyrants  attempt  to  overrun  the  world. 
**  'We  believe  America  has  the  right  to  sup- 
port militarily  those  nations  which  are  the 
victims  of  aggression  or  threatened  aggres- 
sion whenever  our  national  security  requires. 
"  'We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  relin- 
qvilshlng  any  national  sovereignty  to  any 
international  organization.' 

"These  principles  reflect  the  thinking  of 
proud,  intelligent  and  determined  young 
Americana.  To  associate  them,  their  ideas 
and  ideals  with  organizations  'trying  to  pene- 
trate the  party,'  is  an  utter  absxirdity. 

"On  the  basis  of  our  experience,  we  feel 
that  It  Is  necessary  for  a  party  to  encourage 
and  to  promote  enthusiasm  among  Its  mem- 
bers wherever  possible.  We  would  hope  that 
all  Republican  candidates  would  Join  with 
us  In  urging  Young  Bepubllcans  everywhere 
to  continue  to  actively  participate  In  poll- 

tlCB." 

It  would  seem.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  basically  opposes  this 
statement  of  principles.  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  it  is  he.  not  the  Young  Repub- 
licans, who  is  out  of  touch  with  reality. 
The  entire  statement  of  principle  is  as 
follows : 

8TATEMXKT    OF    P»I>rCTPl«B ^YOTTKO    REPTJBLI- 

CAM  Natiohai.  "Fmmj^nov 
The  Young  Republican  National  Federa- 
tion presents  this  sUtement  of  principles 
to  young  Americans  as  a  responsible  guide 
for  progress  through  Individual  freedom  and 
liberty.  We  make  our  appeal  to  yourxg  peo- 
ple— not  as  members  of  any  economic,  social, 
or  special  interest  group — but.  rather,  as 
Americans  who  are  concerned  with  the  future 
of  their  country. 

In  contrast  to  a  national  administration, 
which  has  attempted  to  solve  the  problems 
of  the  space  age  with  programs  which  have 
been  tried  and  found  wanting  In  every  other 
age,  we  beUeve  that: 

The  most  important  rights  at  mankind  are 
the  God-glvfn  righto  of  life.  Uberty.  and  ths 
pursuit    of    happiness.      These    Ood-glven 


rights  were  not  conferred  oo  the  basis  oC 
race,  coIot,  or  creed. 

We  reaffirm  ova  faith  In  an  economic  sys- 
tem based  on  Individual  decisions  and  resent 
attempts  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
harass.  Intimidate,  compete  with,  and  other- 
wise Interfere  In  the  natural  operation  of 
the  marketplace. 

Government  not  flrmly  defined  and  limited 
will  grow  and  dominate  the  individual.  Gov- 
ernment creates  no  wealth,  but  lives  from 
the  fruits  of  the  IndlvldTxal's  labors. 

Governmental  action,  when  necessary, 
should  enable  people  to  maintain  self-re- 
spect and  initiative  and  not  destroy  indi- 
vidual responsibility.  Government  should 
encourage  the  individual  to  meet  his  own 
duties  and  responsibilities  and  set  his  own 
goals  without  assuming  or  setting  them  for 
him. 

When  governmental  action  is  proven  to  be 
necessary,  it  should  emanate  where  possible 
from  that  government  wlilch  Is  closest  to  the 
people.  State  and  local  governmenU  must 
not  abdicate  their  responsibUlties  to  the 
Federal  level;  and  the  Federal  Government 
must  not  be  permitted  to  loterfere  In  local 
affairs  through  misuse  of  grant-in-aid  fvmds 
or  by  direct  and  deUberate  Intervention  for 
the  purpose  of  accumulating  more  power 
unto  Itself. 

No  American  famUy  can  spend  more  than 
Its  Income  and  hope  to  survive.  Likewise,  no 
government  at  any  level  can  consistently 
practice  a  policy  of  deficit  financing  with- 
out destroying  Itself  and  freedonx  In  the 
process.  Therefore,  we  support  the  system- 
atic reduction  of  the  Federal  debt,  tbe  inter- 
est on  which  U  the  second  largest  expendi- 
ture made  by  ttie  Federal  Goveniment. 

Inflation  is  the  enemy  of  the  people,  since 
it  penalizes  thrift,  usurps  the  Independence 
of  thoee  living  on  fixed  Ineomes.  and  harms 
the  small  businessman  and  his  employees.  A 
policy  of  planned  inflation  and  planned  defi- 
cit Is  outrageous. 

We  urge  a  complete  revision  of  the  Fed- 
eral tax  structure,  in  order  to  allow  the  de- 
velopment of  the  economy  and  the  provision 
of  new  Job  opportunities  through  private  en- 
terprise. The  sole  legitimate  purpose  of  tax- 
ation Is  the  raising  of  such  revenue  as  Is 
needed  to  perform  Oovemment  Is  constitu- 
tional functions.  Bedistrlbutioo  of  wealth 
and  the  impo^ltK^  of  controls  over  the  in- 
dividual are  not  legitimate  uses  of  the  taxing 
fwwer  of  Government.  We  maintain  and 
believe  in  man's  right  to  hold  and  pass  on  to 
his  chosen  beneficiaries  the  property  he  ac- 
cumulates. 

Federal  poUdes.  which  have  created  bal>' 
ance-of-payment  deficits,  constitute  a  drain 
on  the  \}J&.  gold  supply  and  have  placed  the 
economy  of  this  Nation  in  serious  Jeopardy. 
The  primary  ob^eeave  «l  American  for- 
eign policy  should  be  the  promoUon  and 
extension  at  freedom  everywhere.  The  only 
maimer  In  which  freedom  can  be  main- 
tained for  Amejicans  at  home  Is  through 
victory  for  freedom  over  Its  enemies  sbroad. 
The  greatest  present  threat  to  freedom  is 
the  international  CommuniB*  conspiracy. 
We  mxist  take  the  cffensiv*  to  achieve  total 
victory. 

As  long  as  tyranU  aUcmpt  to  overrun  the 
world,  the  United  States  must  maintain 
superior  milttary  power  and  must  sxistain 
the  moral  fiber  oC  lU  people  to  resist— fw 
the  surest  road  to  war  Is  appeasement  of 
the  enemies  of  freedom.  Kevw  again  must 
frvedom's  enonles  to  permitted  by  our 
actions  to  misjudge  the  pbj^eaX  or  moral 
strength  of  America. 

In  a  world  where  American  citlsens  travel 
and  work  abroad  to  an  ever -increasing  ex- 
tent, the  U.S.  Ooiernment  has  a  duty  to 
gxiarantee  their  personal  and  material 
safety.  __^ 

Whenever  our  national  •ectui^  ivqukvs, 
America  has  the  right  to  suppwY  militarily 
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wblek  f  th»  TtcttSM  of  NT- 
or  tbnAtwiiMt  •ggranton.  Boo- 
^omlo  »ad  tt^Hpt^i  Bitifarw  ataouU  be 
pro7kl«l  only  to  Uiom  naOooa  which  «toin- 
onstnt*  UmIt  InUnOoa  to  twlUl  free  losti- 
tuUooa  for  Um  purpoM  ot  ■■rtittng  In  the 
developaiMU  of  Mientlil  pubUe  aerulcea 
Foreign  aid  ehould  be  grmnted  onlj  In  caaee 
of  clear  need  and  must  be  reeponalbly  ad- 
ministered. No  foreign  aid  program  should 
jeopardise  the  fiscal  safety  of  our  reeources. 
Investment  In  the  private  sector  of  any  na- 
tion's economy  shotild  be  left  to  prlTSte  en- 
terprise. 

We  are  unalterably  oppoeed  to  relinquish- 
ing any  natlMial  sovereignty  to  any  Inter- 
national organisation.  VS.  participation  In 
worldwide  and  regional  organizations  should 
be  continued  as  long — but  only  as  long— 
as  o\ir  partldpaUon  clearly  serves  our  na- 
tional intereet  and  our  national  goal  of 
promotion  of  freedom  for  all  mankind. 

As  Young  Republicans,  we  recognise  that. 
in  a  very  real  sense,  we  are  the  custodUns 
of  a  deep  and  abiding  poUtlcal,  moral,  and 
economic  philosophy,  which  can  best  be 
summed  up  In  the  words  "individual  free- 
dom." Freedom  must  be  fought  for  and 
won  by  every  generation.  We  pledge  to  this 
flght  our  time,  our  energy,  our  reeources. 
and  ourselves  nnttl  vlotory  for  freedom  at 
home  and  abroad  Is  achieved. 


|(The  foUowmg  Menben  (ftt  the  re- 
cniest  of  Mr.  Booob)  mmI  to  inclade  ex- 
tfimeouBmAtter:) 

Mrs.  SxnxiYAH. 

Mr.  BXCKWOKTH. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  OAaT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
DowHWo) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  111- 
Dess. 

Mr.  Rtah  of  New  York  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  PaBisnnf),  for  the  period  Sep- 
tember 24  through  CX;tober  4,  1963.  on 
account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pbxt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BaoKwnx) .  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Abhbiook  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Btoacwnx) ,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  B«AT  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Bkois- 
WKLL) .  for  10  minutes,  on  September  2S. 

Mr.  Plooo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGs) .  for  60  minutes,  on  September  26. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(4t  5  o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.),  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow.  Wednesday. 
September  25.  1963.  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 


EXTENSION  OF  REliAARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  CoMoasssioiuL 
RKCoao.  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  OumTBS  (at  the  request  oi  Mr. 
Mn.L8)  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  HH.  8363  and  to  inehide  extraneous 
material  and  tables. 

Mr.  Hall  the  remarks  previously  made 
today  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BMMTwnL)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  SpuNcn. 

Mr.WKKfWM. 

Mr.  Btmos  of  Mnseonsin  in  two  in- 
stanoes. 

Mr.   CORTX. 

Mr.TuvT. 


'  EXECUTIVE  (X>JiiMUNICATIONS. 

I  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1233.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  fourth  report  of  the 
Federal  voting  assistance  program  cov«-lng 
the  period  from  September  1961  to  September 
liss.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  396.  84th  Con- 
gfeas;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminls- 
ttation. 

1234.  A  letter  from  the  Director  ot  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Ofllce  of  the 
President,  relative  to  plans  for  works  of 
improvement  relating  to  the  following  water- 
sheds: Mud  Creek.  Ark.;  Cane  Creek.  Oa.; 
qrooked  Creek.  Minn.;  Joe  River.  Minn.; 
little  Shenango  River,  Pa.;  Marsh  Creek.  Pa.; 
afid  Weatherford-Bear  Creek.  Tenn..  pursuant 
to  section  5  of  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Wood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
1006).  and  Xzecutlve  Order  No.  106M  of 
JItnuary  30.  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

1235.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the 
bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  relative  to  plans  for  works  of  Im- 
provement relating  to  the  following  water- 
^eds:  Middle  Oconee  Walnut  Creek,  Ga.; 
Baker  River,  N.H.;  Lower  Clear  Boggy  Creek. 
Okla.;  Salt  Camp  Creek.  Okla.;  and  Upper 
Bosque  River,  Tex.,  pursuant  to  section  5  of 
t|ie  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act.  as  amended  (16  UB.C.  1006),  and 
Bxeeutlve  Order  No.  10664  of  January  20, 
1B66;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


faetorlly  held  In  any  armed  force,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  Mo. 
761).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hovise  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Cbmmlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  8265.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  adjust  the  legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United 
States  over  lands  within  the  Iowa  Ordnance 
Plant  Reservation.  Iowa;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  762).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Armed  Services.  H.R.  8427.  A  bill  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  Central  Intelligence  Agency  re- 
tirement and  disability  system  for  a  lim- 
ited number  of  employees,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
763 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers.  House  Report  No.  764.  Report  on 
the  disposition  of  certain  pai>ers  of  sundry 
executive     depiu'tments.       Ordered     to     be 

printed. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  904.  A  bill  to  prohibit  trading  In  Irish 
potato  futures  on  commodity  exchanges; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  768).  Re- 
ferred  to   the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS      OF      COMMITTEES      ON 
PULIC  PTT.TJS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
oommittees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PHIXJ9IM:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. S.  1994.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dls- 
Doaal.  without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6- 
^onth  waiting  period,  oi  certain  waterfowl 
fjeathers  and  down  from  the  national  stock- 

Jlle;    without  amendment   (Rept.  No.  769). 
;ef erred   to   the   Committee   of   the   Whole 
fiouse  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
llces.  S.  812.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  re- 
lease of  restrictions  and  reservations  on  cer- 
tain real  property  heretofore  conveyed  to  the 
$tate  of  Arkansas  by  the  United  States  of 
America;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
teO).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVSRS  of  South  Carolina:  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  HJl.  384.  A  bill 
to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  that  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
SbaU  be  retired  in  the  highest  grade  satis- 


PUBLIC  nrr.T.q  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 

HJl.  8534.  A  bin  to  permit  farmers  who 
conduct  famUy-slze  farm  operations  and 
ranchers  who  conduct  family-size  ranch 
operations  to  grow  without  penalty  grain  to 
reed  their  poultry  and  livestock;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

HJl.  8535.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  right  of 
persons   to   be  represented  by   attorneys   In 
matters  before  Federal  agencies;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FALLON : 

H  R  8536  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1939  to  provide  that  no  docu- 
mentary stamp  tax  shall  be  Imposed  with  re- 
spect to  any  conveyance  to  which  a  State  or 
poUUcal  subdivision  Is  a  party;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GLENN: 

HJl.  8837.  A   bill    to   |Mromote   SUte   com- 
mercial   fishery    research   and    development 
projects,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  EDM0ND80N: 

H.R.  8538.  A  blU  to  provide  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  shall  hold  certain  ChUocco  Indian 
School  lands  at  ChUocco,  Okla.,  In  trust  for 
the  Cherokee  Nation  upon  payment  by  the 
Cherokee  NaUon  of  S3.76  per  acre  to  the 
Federal  Government;  to  tl\e  Conunlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 

H.R.  8639.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Income 
tax  credit  to  an  Individual  Uxpayer  for  tui- 
Uon  and  fees  paid  to  «m  instituUon  of  higher 
ediication.  and  to  allow  a  tax  credit  to  aU 
taxpayers  for  charitable  contributions  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROUSH: 

HJl.  8540.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  improve- 
ment for  navigation  of  Burns  Waterway  Har- 
bor. Ind.;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  PubUc  Works. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN  (by  request)  : 

HJl.  8641.  A  bin  to  amend  section  5  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Ciirrency. 
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By  Mr.  CUKTIN: 

HJl.  8842.  A  bill  to  amend  section  356  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  to  permit 
cargo  ships  on  voyages  between  Hawaiian 
ports  to  carry  radiotelephones  In  lieu  of 
radiotelegraph  installations;  to  the  Conmiit- 
tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HUBERT: 

H.R.  8543.  A  blU  authorizing  construction 
of  hurricane-flood  protection  works  at  Lake 
Pontchartraln  and  vicinity,  Louisiana;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MORRISON: 

HJl.  8544.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  Annual  and  Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951.  the 
Veterans'  Preference  Act  of  1944,  and  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949  with  respect  to  em- 
ployees of  county  conunlttees  established 
pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  AUtoment  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

HJl.  8646.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama: 

HJl.  8646.  A  bin  to  amend  title  vn  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend 
to  qualified  schools  of  optometry  and  etii- 
dents  of  optometry  those  provisions  thereof 
relating  to  student  loan  programs;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  TAFT: 

HH.  8647.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  to   discontinue  on-campus   and 
other  placement  services  for  college  students; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 

HJl.  8648.  A  bill  to  correct  an  inequity 
with  respect  to  certain  reappointed  or  rein- 
stated employees  in  the  postal  field  service; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


By  Mr.  GLENN: 
H.J.  Res.  752.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CORBETT: 
HJ.  Res.  763.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
that  October  16,  1963,  shall  be  designated  as 
White  Cane  Safety  Day;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ELLIOTT: 
H.J.  Res.  764.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Bfr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.  Res.  529.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional postage  for  Members  of  the  Hoxise  of 
Representatives;  to  tjie  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York: 
H.R.  8554.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Sevim 
Khouri-Haddad;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
HJl.  8656.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Wanda 
Olszowa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
HJl.  8556.  A   bin    for   the   relief   of    Mark 
Pittman.  a  minor;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


the 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARRY: 
H.R.  8549.  A  WU  for  the  relief  of  Magdalene 
Lolakas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
HJl.  8560.  A  bin  few:  the  relief  ot  Helene 
Vasllakls;  to  ttie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
H.R.  8661.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mari- 
anna  Joanna  Niezrecka;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8662.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Pana- 
giota  Vastakis  and  Soteroe  Vastakls;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 
HJl.  3663.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Esopla 
Pruiti  Magnacci;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

816.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner,  Canyon  Station,  Wyo.,  to  pass  legis- 
lation requiring  the  radio  broadcasts  of  the 
UjB.  Information  Agency  to  be  made  easily 
available  for  pubUc  desires;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

317.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Can- 
yon Station,  Wyo.,  requesting  that  it  must 
be  the  n.S.  policy  in  southeast  Asia,  and, 
in  particular,  South  Vietnam,  to  promote 
representative  Jeffersonlan  democracy,  etc.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

318.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Can- 
yon Station,  Wyo.,  requesting  that  there  be 
published  a  special  House  document  ex- 
plaining the  intricacies  and  mathematics  of 
the  administration's  tax  bill,  especially  ex- 
plaining the  cut  of  m  bUllon  and  its  rami- 
fications and  far  reaching  effect;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

319.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Can- 
yon Station,  Wyo.,  requesting  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  phrenology  of  the  current  era, 
Freudian  psychology,  and  suggesting  that 
we  revive  the  Old  Hickory  calllng-a-spade-a- 
spade  psychology;  to  the  Coaamittee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Letter  by  Secretary  McNamara  oa 
ForeifB  Aid 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  24. 1963 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
include  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
letter  written  to  me  by  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara recently: 

The  SxcaxTART  or  Dstense. 
Washington,  September  7,  1963. 
Hon.  LiNDLET  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Ms.  Beckwokth:  This  is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  August  24,  1963.  requesUng 
my  opinion  on  the  effects  of  the  reductions 
in  military  assistance  voted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

For  fiscal  year  1964,  the  executive  branch 
request  for  military  assistance  was  $1,406 
million,  $76  million  below  the  rock  bottom 
figvu^  I  originally  had  recommended.  If  the 
House  cut  of  $406  million  is  retained  by  the 
Senate,  the  United  States  will  be  placed  in  a 
position  of  reducing  assistance  to  Its  allies 
at  a  time  when  Communist  threats  to  free 
world  security  are  backed  by  an  ever  Improv- 
ing arsenal. 


In  my  testimony  before  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  I  stated  that  If  Congress 
should  choose  to  cut  the  funds  available  for 
protection  of  our  national  security,  that 
these  reductions  should  be  made  In  the  regu- 
lar defense  budget  rather  than  In  military 
assistance.  My  opinion  has  not  changed. 
Even  if  the  Congress  feels  that  the  Nation's 
expenditures  for  national  secvirity  should  be 
$406  million  less  than  the  administration  re- 
quest, I  consider  It  to  be  false  economy  to 
make  that  entire  reduction  in  the  military 
assistance  program. 

In  an  effort  to  utHize  Indigenous  forces 
for  local  defense  wherever  feasible,  we  have 
hoped  to  be  able  gradually  to  redeploy  cer- 
tain of  our  forces  now  overseas.  This  rede- 
ployment, of  course,  is  contingent  upon  con- 
tinued maintenance  of  allied  forces  at  ade- 
quate strength.  The  reduction  of  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  In  military  assistance 
fimds  for  equipping  allied  fCH-ces  could  re- 
sult In  a  slowdown  of  this  effort  and  con- 
tinued. If  not  Increased  deployment  of  U.S. 
forces  abroad. 

About  70  percent  of  total  military  assist- 
ance in  fiscal  year  1964  was  planned  to  go 
to  nine  key  countries  In  south  Asia,  the  Far 
East  and  the  Middle  East.  Each  of  these 
countries  is  on  the  periphery  of  the  Sino- 
Soviet  bloc  and  confronts  a  direct  threat  of 
Communist  aggression.  These  countries  are 
Vietnam,  Thailand,  the  Republic  of  China. 
Korea,  Greece,  Turkey,  Iran,  Pakistan  and 
India.  None  of  these  countries  has  the  re- 
sources to  maintain  the  forces  which  our  own 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  consider  desirable.  The 
reductions  in  military  assistance  will  have 


to  be  made  almost  entirely  in  these  countries, 
since  the  other  30  percent  of  the  program  is 
tied  up  in  international  obligations,  cost 
sharing  agreements,  and  for  small,  but  valu- 
able. Internal  security  efforts  in  Latin 
America  and  Africa. 

Any  reduction  of  our  efforts  In  Vietnam. 
Korea,  the  Republic  of  China  or  India  will 
only  encourage  further  Communist  activi- 
ties In  these  areas;  reductions  in  Iran. 
Pakistan,  and  Thailand  may  encourage  Com- 
munist penetration;  reductions  In  Greece 
and  Turkey  will  cause  deterioration  of  NATO 
strength.  The  forces  of  these  countries 
actively  guard  the  free  world  against  Com- 
munist encroachments.  As  a  Nation  we  can- 
not afford  to  lower  or  drop  that  guard.  In 
my  opinion  as  a  nation  we  cannot  afford  a 
reduction  in  military  assistance  to  $1  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1964. 
Sincerely. 

Roaarr  S.  McNamaka. 


A  BalaKed  Badget— Wbea? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or  wiscoHsnf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  24,  Ifti 

Mr.     BYRNES     of     Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
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has  stated  th«t  the  tax  bUl  wUl  enable  us 
to  achieve  a  balanced  budget  by  IMT  or 
1968.  Thto  prediction  has  been  the 
source  of  numerous  statements  by  pro- 
ponents of  this  legislation  that  the  bill 
represents  sound  fiscal  policy.  As  tiie 
President  himself  has  put  It.  a  balanced 
budget  "cannot  be  achieved  without  a 
substantial  tax  reduction  and  the  great- 
er national  Income  it  will  produce." 

Upon  what  facts,  upon  what  analysis 
was  the  prediction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  based? 

The  piain  facts  are  that  it  was  based 
upon  no  facts:  it  was  based  upon  no 
analysis ;  It  was  based  upon  a  hope ;  it  was 
based  upon  a  wish;  it  was  based  upon  a 
prayer. 

Ten  days  ago  I  wrote  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  sUtlng  that  It  was  essential 
to  this  debate  that  the  House  know  the 
estimates  and  assxnnptions  he  used  in 
predicting  budget  balance  by  1967  or 
1968  I  asked  him  specific  questions 
which  I  felt  went  to  the  heart  of  the 
question  as  to  whether  it  was  wise  to  re- 
duce taxes  in  the  face  of  steadily  increas- 
ing expenditures  and  large  budget  def- 
icits I  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Secretary 
dated  September  13.  1963: 

Svmnn  13.  1»«S. 
Hon.  DouctAa  Dnxoat. 

Secretarf  of  the  TrmMurj,  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  Wm^ington..  D.C. 
DBAa  Mb.  SaoanmsT:  Tha  ma  jar  iMvte  in- 
volved in  th«  tax  bUl  ^wt  reported  by  Uie 
Ways  fi"**  ICaans  Cammlttee,  as  you  know,  is 
the  wladom  ai  a  targe  tax  cut  In  tbe  face  of 
steadily  Incre— tnc  expenditures  and  large 
budget  defldta.  The  admlnlatration's  posi- 
tion, as  expressed  by  you  and  others,  la  that 
the  tax  cut  will  stimulate  the  economy  suT- 
flclently  to  make  up  the  revenue  losses  with- 
In  a  few  years  and  result  In  a  balanced 
budget.  Tou  recall  telling  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  that  you  expected  thU 
stimulation  to  result  In  a  balanced  budget 
by  1987  or  1968. 

Other  observers  have  questioned  this  op- 
timism. Dr.  Arthur  P.  Bums,  an  eminent 
economlat.  for  example,  has  expressed  the 
view  that,  with  expcndltxirea  Increasing  at 
or  near  the  current  rate  and  assuming  a  high 
rate  of  economic  growth,  the  budget  would 
not  likely  be  In  balance  until  sometime  In 
the  early  1970*».  developing  large  deflciu  in 
the  interim. 

In  less  than  a  weeks,  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives  will  begin  debate  on  the  tax  bllL 
It  cannot  do  so  IntelUgently.  or  responsibly, 
until  the  lacts  surrounding  this  key  issue 
have  been  made  public  and  scrutinised.  For 
this  reason,  it  U  essential  that  the  estimates 
and  assTunption  \ipoa  which  the  admlnis- 
traUon  bases  Its  prediction  of  budget  bal- 
ance In  1967  or  1968  be  made  avallabie  for 
pubUc  study. 

This  iDiorroMtioa,  at  the  minimum,  should 
include: 

1.  Assimilng  enactment  of  the  tax  bill  In 
Its  present  form,  the  administration's  esti- 
mates of  the  groM  national  product  in  both 
current  and  constant  dollars  for  the  years 
1963  through  the  year  for  which  a  balanced 
budget  is  foreeast.  showing  the  annual  rate 
of  Increase  in  gross  national  product  for 
those  years. 

2.  Since  tbe  satlmatea  at  Increased  growth 
in  ( 1)  represent  the  stimulation  the  admin- 
istration predicts  from  passage  of  tlie  tax 
cut  and  forms  the  basis  for  the  Increased 
Federal  reee^jits  which  the  administration 
claims  are  needed  to  balance  the  budget. 

a.  The  adminlstratton's  estimate  of  Fed- 
eral administrative  btidget  receipts  for  each 
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flacal  year  xintll  the  budget  U  balanced,  and 
b.  The  reiationahlp  of  the  administration's 
eatlinaU  of  sdminUtraUve  budget  receipts 
to  lU  estimates  ot  the  gross  national  product 
a»id  Its  major  componenU  under  the  new  tax 
lau  comjjarlng  this  relationship  to  the  re- 
isu'onahip  of  GN?  and  Federal  receipts  under 
the  exlBUng  tax  structure.  This  estimate  of 
marginal  and  average  tax  "Ukes."  under  the 
new  and  existing  tax  structures,  should  be 
accompanied  by  the  reasoning  supporting 
tjie  choice  of  daU  and  method  used. 

3  The  administration's  estimates  of  Fed- 
eral expendlturea  for  each  year  until  a  bal- 
anced budget  Is  achieved  and  the  rationale 
flor  these  assumed  future  expenditure 
Estimates. 

The  above  Information  should  be  readily 
available  since  the  estimates  requested  would 
liave  had  to  be  on  hand  In  order  to  arrive  at 
the  forecast  of  budget  balance  in  1967  or 
1968  which  yon  have  already  made.  I  would 
hope  and  expect,  therefore,  that  they  wlU  be 
a^ade  avaUable  to  me  sufflclently  In  advance 
pt  the  opening  of  debate  on  the  tax  bill  In 
fee  House  on  September  24  or  25  so  they 
^an  be  studied  carefully  and  offered  for  the 
guidance  of  the  House  on  this  key  Issue. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Btrmes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  will  be  noted  that  I 
asked  for  a  reply  sufflclently  In  advance 
of  this  debate  so  the  estimates  and  as- 
sumptions could  be  studied  carefully.  I 
did  not  receive  a  reply  until  today,  the 
day  this  debate  began. 

To  say  that  I  was  surprised  at  the 
content  of  the  Secretary's  reply  Is  to  put 
It  mildly.  I  was  astounded.  For  the 
substance  of  the  Secretary's  letter  is 
that  his  prediction  of  an  early  balanced 
budget — the  substance  of  the  entire  fiscal 
argument  advanced  by  the  administra- 
tion— is  based  upon  nothing  more  than  a 
series  of  hopeful  expectations,  unsup- 
ported by  concrete  estimates  which  can 
•e  subjected  to  the  test  of  reasonableness 
ry  this  Hotise. 

I  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
copy  of  the  Secretary's  reply,  dated  Sep- 
tember 23,  1963: 


t 


Tbs  SEcasTAaT  or  thx  TsxAStrsT. 
WoMhintfton.  DC.  September  23, 1963. 
Hon.  JoHJf  W.  Btskxs. 
UouM  of  Repreaentativet, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Johm:  In  r^ly  to  your  letter.  I  am 
giad  of  the  opportunity  to  give  you  the 
retMoning  behind  my  belief  tiiat  enactment 
of  HJl.  8868.  coupled  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Congress  In  carrying  out  the  Presi- 
dent's program  ot  fiim  expenditure  control, 
should  permit  us  to  achieve  a  "balanced 
budget  by  1967  or  1968,''  as  you  stated  In 
your  letter. 

As  you  well  know  from  the  record  of  the 
past  16  years,  it  has  not  proved  possible  to 
estimate  either  revenues  or  expenditures  with 
any  precision  for  a  period  of  18  months  into 
the  future,  the  time  period  involved  between 
the  first  submission  of  a  budget  by  the  Preel- 
dent  and  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  in 
question.  This  Is  natural  because  both  ex- 
pendltvu-es  and  revenues  depend  on  the 
course  of  future  events,  both  domestic  and 
International.  Such  an  estimate  looking  not 
Just  18  months,  but  nearly  6  years  into  the 
future  ml{^t  be  an  interesting  exercise  for 
academic  economists,  but  for  me,  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  to  set  down  detailed 
figures  looking  that  far  ahead  would  give  an 
entirely  false  impression  of  the  Government's 
ability  to  make  exact  predictions  for  long 
periods  in  the  futvu-e.  It  could  only  serve 
to  mislead  and  confuse  the  American  people. 

The  impossibility  of  making  detailed  pre- 
dictions about  the  future  and  the  undeslrm- 


blUty  of  doing  so  has  been  recognlaed  by  my 
predecessors.  Thus  you  will  recaU  that  Sec- 
reUry  Humphrey  In  the  hearings  on  the  1964 
revenue  bill  declined  for  the  same  reason  to 
Qxaks  detailed  predictions  about  future  rev- 
enues. In  1958,  Secretary  Anderson  took  a 
similar  position  in  testimony  before  the 
Wavs  and  Means  Committee. 

I  do,  however,  agree  with  you  that  It  would 
be  desirable  to  set  forth  the  reasoning  be- 
hind my  belief  that  a  balanced  budget  could 
be  achieved  by  1967  or  1968  or  sooner. 

First,  as  to  revenues.  As  you  point  out 
they  depend  basically  on  the  growth  In  our 
economy,  which  Is  most  easily  expressed  by 
the  growth  of  GNP.  The  record  of  the  past 
10  years  has  been  erratic  and  marked  by  a 
number  of  recessions,  because  the  burden 
of  high  wartime  tax  rates  lias  consistently 
prevented  the  economy  from  reaching  rela- 
tively full  employment  ever  since  1957. 
Enactment  of  HJl.  8363  wUl  remove  this  tax 
brake  and  usher  In  a  period  of  steady  and 
rapid  growth  that  could  lead  us  to  reason- 
ably full  employment  of  our  human  and  nia- 
terlal  resources  within  the  next  few  years. 
Thus,  contrary  to  our  record  of  the  past  10 
years,  enactment  of  H.R.  8363  should  allow  us 
to  look  forward  to  steady  and  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth  In  the  next  few  years.  While 
this  would  be  a  new  experience  for  the  United 
States,  It  would  merely  duplicate  the  recent 
record  of  the  Industrialised  countries  of 
Western  Europe. 

This  steady  and  rapid  growth  In  ovir  econ- 
omy wiil  naturally  lead  to  greater  revenues. 
However,  this  is  not  all.    During  the  period 
when  the  economy  is  climbing  rapidly  to- 
ward full  employment  we  can  expect  an  In- 
creased portion  of  GNP  to  be  translated  Into 
revenues.    For  example,  the  share  of  corpo- 
rate profits  in  GNP  can  be  expected  to  rise. 
returxUng  in  the  next  few  years  to  tive  10- 
percent  level  that  has  characterized  periods 
of   capacity  operation,   and   which   was  ex- 
ceeded In  1955.    Since  Increases  In  corporate 
profits  yield  greater  revenues  than  Increases 
In  personal  Income  because  of  the  higher  Ux 
rates  that  are  applicable  to  corporations,  the 
larger  share  of  the  corporate  profits  In  GNP 
will   Increase   our   revenues.     This   Increase 
will,   of  course,   be   even  more   pronounced 
than  usual  because  of  the  effect  of  the  ac- 
celeration of  the  payment  of  corporate  taxes 
provided  In  H.R.  8368.     Largely  because  of 
this   Increase    In   corporate   Income    tax  re- 
ceipts, overaU  revenues  during  the  next  sev- 
eral years  can  be  expected  to  grow  more  rap- 
Idly  than  would  ordinarily  be  the  case. 

Aa  to  the  expenditure  side  of  the  budget. 
the  President  has  repeatedly  stated  that  a 
tight  rein  will  be  malnUlned  on  Federal  ex- 
penditures In  order  that  the  projected  reve- 
nue increases  flowing  from  the  effects  of  H.R. 
8363  on  private  earnings  will  be  available  for 
reduction  and  elimination  of  the  transitional 
deficit.  Under  tills  program  of  firm  expend- 
iture control  and  with  tlie  cooperation  of 
the  Congress,  It  Is  my  c^lnlon  that  a  bal- 
anced budget  can  readily  be  attained  within 
the  Indicated  period.  Indeed,  I  believe  that 
this  is  by  far  the  most  feasible  path  to  budget 
bftl&ncc 

I  might  add  that  the  projections  of  Dr. 
Arthur  F.  Burns,  whom  you  refer  to  In  your 
letter  as  expressing  the  view  that  the  budget 
would  not  likely  be  In  balance  until  sometime 
In  the  early  1970'b,  assumed  revenues  Increas- 
ing only  at  a  constant  rate  and  took  no  ac- 
count of  the  revenue  surge  which  can  be 
expected  to  occur  with  the  release  of  the 
private  economy  from  the  restraints  Imposed 
by  our  unreasonably  high  tax  rates.  More- 
over, Dr.  Bums  assumed  that  expenditures 
woul'l  continue  to  Increase  at  the  rate  of  the 
past  few  years,  which  included  a  neoeasary 
and  significant  buUdup  in  defense  costs. 
Tills  would,  of  course,  not  be  the  case  under 
the  program  of  firm  expenditure  controi 
which  the  President  Intends  to  follow  in  co- 
operation with  the  Congress.     If  these  two 
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i&cton  were  taken  properly  into  account, 
then  It  Is  easy  to  see  that  we  could  arrive  at 
a  budget  balance  In  1967  or  1968  or  sooner 
rather  than  the  somewhat  later  period  which 
Dr.  Bums'  original  assumption  led  him  to 
predict. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Douglas  Duxon. 

It  will  be  noted,  first  of  all,  that  the 
Secretary  refuses  to  estimate  either 
future  levels  of  revenue,  if  the  tax  bill 
is  enacted,  or  future  levels  of  spending, 
under  what  he  calls  the  President's 
"tight  rein  on  Federal  expenditures." 

This  refusal  comes  somewhat  late  from 
a  Secretary  who,  in  order  to  predict  a 
balanced  budget  by  1967  or  1968,  would 
necessarily  have  had  to  make  some  kind 
of  estimate  of  the  two  key  elements  in 
a  balanced  budget — what  we  take  in  and 
what  we  put  out. 

It  is  plain  as  day,  if  It  Is  as  impossible 
to  estimate  receipts  and  spending  as  the 
Secretary  indicates,  that  his  prediction 
of  a  balanced  budget  in  the  near  future, 
as  well  aus  the  whole  burden  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's fiscal  argument,  is  worth- 
less. 

The  Secretary  goes  beyond  this,  how- 
ever. He  even  refuses  to  estimate  what 
kind  of  a  growth  In  the  gross  national 
product  we  might  expect  from  the  tax 
bill  and  he  refuses  to  compare  this  ex- 
pected growth  rate  with  what  we  might 
expect  without  the  tax  bill.  He  merely 
states  his  belief  that  the  enactment  of 
the  bill  will  "usher  in  a  period  of  steady 
and  rapid  growth."  What  degree  of 
growth  will  be  achieved,  whether  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  provide  the  revenue  to 
balance  the  budget,  how  reasonable  Is 
this  vaguely  magnificent  assumption, 
these  are  factors  completely  disregarded 
by  the  Secretary. 

It  is  regrettable,  and  tragic,  that  this 
House  has  not  been  furnished  with  the 
data  supporting  the  claim  that  the  tax 
reduction  bill  will  result  In  a  balanced 
budget  within  3  to  4.  years.  It  Is  dis- 
turbing— deeply  disturbing — that  the 
whole  rationale  of  this  bill  is  based  upon 
nothing  more  than  foggy  claims  unsup- 
ported by  basic  data  which  can  be  sub- 
ject to  the  careful  scrutiny  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

We  must  still  ask:  A  balanced  budg- 
et— when? 


Letter  of  September  20,  1963.    In  this 
newsletter,  the  following  appears: 

The  maneuvering  over  the  tax  bill  is  reach- 
ing fever  pitch  here.  Most  of  the  concern  Is 
over  what  wUl  happen  when  It  gets  to  Sen- 
ate. House  approval  within  the  next  few 
days  Is  pretty  much  taken  for  granted.  Re- 
publicans are  not  expected  to  succeed  In  get- 
ting the  bin  sent  back  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  which  would  assure  a 
<[ulet  death  for  It. 

I  am  Indeed  surprised  that  the  busi- 
ness community  will  pay  for  this  type  of 
reporting.  As  we  all  know,  passage  of  a 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions 
does  not  "kill"  a  bill.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  bill  is  not  sent  back  to 
committee.  To  the  contrary,  it  is  passed 
on  the  floor  with  the  changes  as  pro- 
posed in  the  recommittal  motion  at  the 
conclusion  of  debate. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  anyone 
purporting  to  give  an  accurate  account- 
ing of  the  legislative  process  would  be 
familiar  with  this  vital  fact.  Therefore, 
I  can  only  assume  that  such  misinforma- 
tion is  being  generated  specifically  to 
create  panic  and  fear  with  regard  to  the 
ultimate  passage  of  the  tax  bill.  Such 
misinformation  undoubtedly  could  en- 
courage some  to  oppose  my  motion  to 
recommit  because  of  their  strong  desire 
for  a  tax  reduction.  I,  too,  want  a  tax 
reduction  and  I  am  not  proposing  this 
motion  to  kill  the  bill. 

I  am  proposing  this  motion  because 
I  feel  that  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  im- 
pose some  positive  restraint  on  spending 
if  we  are  to  enact  a  tax  cut  in  the  amount 
of  $11  billion.  If  I  wanted  to  kill  the  bill, 
as  the  Kiplinger  Tax  Letter  seems  to  feel 
is  my  intent,  I  would  not  be  offering  a 
motion  to  recommit,  which  in  my  opinion 
will  make  it  a  better  bill,  but  instead 
I  would  be  urging  my  colleagues  to  simply 
vote  against  the  bill  on  final  passage. 
This  I  am  not  doing.  In  fact,  when  I  ap- 
peared before  the  Rules  Committee  in 
their  public  hearings  on  this  blU,  I  ex- 
pressly stated  that  If  the  recommittal 
motion  passed,  I  would  take  the  floor 
and  strongly  urge  passage  of  the  bilL 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  Congress  or  the 
American  people  should  tolerate  this  tyipe 
of  news  reporting.  If  there  are  those  in 
the  news  fleld  who  are  opposed  to  spend- 
ing control,  let  them  come  out  and  so 
state. 


Repnbfican  PositioB  oa  Tax  BUI  Distorted 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or   WISCONSIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESBNTAnVKS 

Tuesday,  September  24. 1963 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  misleading  information  Is  being 
used  by  the  news  media  In  regards  to  the 
Republican  position  on  the  current  tax 
bill.  This  information  has  even  been  in- 
cluded In  a  publication  supposedly  for 
use  by  sophlslcated  taxmen  and  busi- 
nessmen.   I  refer  to  the  KIpllnger  Tax 


Can  Peacefal  Coexisteace  Work? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  24. 1963 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  September 
23  Is  the  Bulgarian  National  Day  of  the 
Fight  for  Freedom,  Independence  and 
Democracy.  It  was  16  years  ago  that 
Bulgaria's  great  patriot,  Nikola  Petkov, 
was  executed  in  a  Sophia  prison.  He  was 
the  courageous  and  popular  leader  of  the 
Bulgarian  Agrarian  Party  and  a  stanch 
fighter  against  communism.  It  Is  most 
fitting  therefore  that  the  Bulgarian  Na- 


tional Committee  for  a  Free  and  Inde- 
pendent Bulgaria  chose  this  anniversary 
to  commemorate  their  Bulgarian  Na- 
tional Day. 

Nikola  Petkov  wa£  one  of  four  who 
signed  the  Bulgarian  armistice  and  in  his 
attempt  to  set  up  a  democratic  govern- 
ment in  postwar  Bulgaria,  took  an  active 
and  leading  role  in  the  establishment  of 
a  coalition  government  in  September  of 
1944  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Bulgarian 
Nazi  regime.  Bulgaria  is  a  land  of  peas- 
ants and  Petkov  was  the  leader  of  the 
peasants.  He  opposed  King  Boris  when 
it  was  the  king  who  infringed  upon  the 
rights  of  these  people  and  when  the  So- 
viet army  attempted  to  force  a  Commu- 
nist state  on  the  Bulgarians  they  found 
Petkov,  and  his  opposition  to  a  totali- 
tarian regime.  In  their  way. 

Petkov 's  violent  end  came  after  all 
appeals  for  clemency.  Including  those 
from  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  were  rejected  by  a  special  Min- 
istry of  Justice  commission.  The  timing 
and  conduct  of  the  trial  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  other  repressive  measures  un- 
dertaken by  the  Bulgarian  authorities 
made  it  clear  that  the  trial  constituted 
but  one  of  a  series  of  measures  under- 
taken by  the  Communist  dominated  Fa- 
therland Front  Government  to  remove 
all  but  token  opposition.  When  a  na- 
tion drapes  itself  in  the  robes  of  justice 
to  murder  its  foremost  patriot,  the  world 
looks  on  with  horror.  In  this  case  the 
world  knew  that  Nikola  Petkov's  only 
"crime"  was  his  devotion  to  the  freedom 
and  liberty  of  his  countrymen. 

It  would  seem  that  this  unhappy  in- 
cident In  Bulgarian  history  is  a  timely 
warning  for  those  among  us  who  today 
preach  "peaceful"  coexistence.  This 
courageous  Bulgarian  leader  tried  to  co- 
operate and  to  coexist  "peacefully"  on  a 
democratic  basis  with  the  Communist 
regime.    The  result  was  his  execution. 

Petkov  once  said : 

My  father  and  brother  were  murdered  on 
the  BtreeU  of  Soptila  as  traltCHi.  I  am  ready 
to  share  their  fate. 

How  many  more  Bulgarians  will  have 
to  share  the  fate  of  the  Petkov  family 
until  their  dreams  are  realized  and  their 
country  is  truly  free?  On  this  Bulgarian 
National  Day  In  1963,  greetings  are  sent 
from  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
all  the  Bulgarians  with  a  prayer  that 
soon  the  struggle  will  be  won  and  they 
will  have  what  their  country  has  so  sel- 
dom enjoyed  through  the  years — free- 
dom and  liberty. 


First  District  •!  Massacliasctts 
QnettfoBBsire 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 


or  MssaacBi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  24. 1963 

Mr.  CONTK  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
tabulated  the  results  of  my  axmual  ques- 
tionnaire, and  received  over  ZfiOO  replies 
from  my  regular  5-co\mty  mailing  list 
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The  results  IzuUeats.  to  me.  tbe  kind  o^ 
ciear  thlnklz«  tbAt  I  taATeoome  to  expect 
of  tbe  First  District  residents^  Tbirty* 
four  specific  questions  were  asked  to 
seven  areM.  and  I  am  taapiiy  to  make 
the  results  of  this  questionnaire  available 


to  readers  of  the  Comcrkssional  Record. 
The  district.  Incidentally,  includes  all  of 
western  Massachusetts  ix^ludlng  the 
cities  c£  Pittsileld.  Holyoke.  Northamp- 
ton, Greenfleid,  Adams.  North  Adams 
and  Athol,  WeetfJeld.  and  Amherst: 


Results  of  questionnaire 


Federal,  State,  and  Individual 


On  domtKrtlc  tsTOM,  do  yoa  hrw—  \ 

"^"Tbe  Prasldenfg  roconunondations  (or  reduclio^  1«  hidlvidUiU  and  corporate  !■• 

come  tax  rates? - j,---- 

R««ar<llMB  of  W1.SOO,OOO.OW  budRrt  deficit  In  1>M? 
Only  along  witlj  oaacttinf  <nit«  in  Ktderal  »i)eii(iingT 

Tbe  PT-^ldrnf  5  proposals  for  tax  roforms?....,--- --,,.,„   -    ,.     .^  .^m 

Limiting  Itemliad  dwlortions  such  as  charitable  contributions,  etc.,  to  lire 
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ContlaiiiBg  UAfliaancij  wpiport  ofUie  I'nitad  Mations  and  Us  orcrall  goak  far 
Intematlfloal  peace  despite  some  instances  of  tQlsmaaacanwot - 
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film  laboratories,  including  Paramount. 
Clnecolor.  Warner  Bros.,  and  Columbia. 

At  the  Technicolor  Corp.,  which  proc- 
esses the  major  domestic  footage,  em- 
ployment has  dropped  from  581  million 
feet  and  2,300  employees,  respectively,  in 
1953  to  309  million  feet  and  1.327  em- 
ployees in  1962. 

Current  advertising  practices  on  mo- 
tion picture  film  smd  video  tape  are  mis- 
leading In  many  instances,  conveying 
that  they  were  produced  in  this  country. 

By  proper  labeling  of  television  and 
motion  picture  films  it  may  help  curtail 
runaway  productions  and  its  resulting 
unfavorable  Impact  on  labor. 

Because  of  the  aforementioned  condi- 
tions. I  strongly  support  and  urge  prompt 
consideration  of  H.R.  7670.  which  pro- 
vides for  the  labeling  of  foreign  pro- 
ductions. 


■•lieB  Pktares  aad  Television  Lea 
lMtedS«atee 
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EXTENSlOIf  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  WEAVER 

or  mmsTLyAiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPBESKNTATTVES 

Ttiesdaju  Septtvibtr  24. 1963 
Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pr<>- 
ductloo  of  notion  p4otiiree  for  theater 
and  television  distribution  and  video 
tapes  for  television  constitute  an  impor- 
tant mfMUtd  of  our  economy.  ■    I 

However,  with  flnannJal  and  other  In- 
duoeeseots  betaag  ofEeced  by  foreign  coun- 
tries, eaipecially  those  In  Europe,  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  video  and  motion 
pleture  protfwCkm  f<)r  Amertean  sheirij»g 
1i  new  undertaken  entaMe  of  tbe  ^TMttd 
States,  leaving  mscny  technicians  tend  af- 
tors  Dcie  iule. 


This  is  a  growing  problem  that  ad- 
versely affects  our  economy  by  putting 
thousands  of  people  on  the  unemploy- 
ment rolls,  decreasing  purchasing  power, 
and  creatine  tax  losses  on  the  local. 
State,  and  National  level. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  can 
be  illustrated  by  the  following  figures: 
In  the  last  10  years.  509  feature  pictures 
backed  by  American  interests  and  repre- 
senting an  investment  of  more  than  $750 
Fn<"tftn  were  produced  abroad. 

The  impact  of  "runaway"  films  on 
employment  In  Hollywood  has  been 
^fnMxing  In  1946.  the  emplosrment  was 
24,000.  By  December  1957.  tbe  figure 
had  dwindled  to  13.000. 

During  the  first  6  months  of  1962.  ap- 
proximately 19.000  motion  picture  work- 
ers were  without  employment  in  Holly- 
wood. 

Tlie  production  of  "runaway"  films, 
some  of  which  are  made  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  are  among  the  factors  bringing 
the  closing  of  a  number  of  Hollywood 


Coofressman  Tom  Curtis  Receives  Distia- 
gaished  Service  Award 
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Tuesday,  September  24, 1963 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  af  few 
dasrs  ago,  our  colleague.  Tom  CoRTts.  of 
Missouri,  was  greatly  honored  by  the 
American  Political  Science  Association 
as  one  of  its  recipients  for  the  associa- 
tion's 1983  Congressional  Distinguished 
Service  Awards. 

The  other  recipients  were  Senator 
CLnvTON  P.  Anderson,  of  New  Mexico: 
Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall,  of  Massa- 
chusetts; and  Representative  George 
Mahon,  of  Texas. 

Presentation  of  these  awards  was  a 
highlight  of  the  association's  59th  an- 
nual meeting.  Their  purpose  is  to  call 
attention  to  effective  legislative  service 
which  might  otherwise  go  unnoticed, 
thus  dramatizing  the  role  of  free  elec- 
tions In  bringing  Into  public  life  Indi- 
viduals of  high  abilities  and  varied  tal- 
ents. 

The  speaker  for  the  awards  ceremony 
was  Senator  Hubert  HtJMPHREY,  of  Min- 
nesota, who  was  a  previous  winner. 
These  awards  have  been  made  possible 
by  a  grant  from  the  William  Benton 
Foundation. 

I  know  that  all  of  us  were  delighted 
that  such  an  able  Refrresentative  as  Tom 
Cttrtis  was  selected  for  this  award  and. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  herewith  «)pend  the 
award  as  a  part  of  this  Record: 

TH«        1963        CONORESSIONAL        DiSTINCUISHED 

Savicx  AwABS  or  rm  AmncAif  Political 

SctKNcm    AcsociATioJr    to    Rxpksbentativs 

Thomas  B.  Cuktis 

With  Belfle«  tenacity,  with  a  love  of  hearty 
debate,  and  with  an  honeety  and  slnc^ty 
that  have  w(m  him  the  tmptd  at  hla  ed- 
leagues,  Thomas  B.  Ctjans  aeeka  to  main- 
tain the  vitality  of  the  Ck>ngres«  and  of  his 
party. 

By  articulating  and  advancing  policy  al- 
ternatlvea,  he  has  elevatsd  the  dlecussloo  of 
economic  iaeues  in  ttM  Oongresi  aa4  else- 
where. Joining  In  a  bipartisan  effort,  he 
worked  energetically  for  enactment  of  trade 
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legislation  consistent  with  this  Nation's  tcA* 
in  international  affairs.  He  speaks  with  a 
comp>clllng  voice  in  the  development  of  his 
party's  approach  to  the  problem  of  fuU  em- 
ployment In  a  rapidly  automating  economy. 
(  A  student  of  Congress,  he  Is  in  the  farefront 
*>  among  his  colleagues  in  working  few  altera- 
tion of  rules  and  procedures  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  changing  society  in  a  changing 
world. 

The  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion takes  great  pleasure  In  presenting  this 
Congressional  Distinguished  Service  Award 
to  Thomas  B.  Cuktis.  Republican,  of  Mis- 
souri; respected  advocate,  courageous  in- 
dividualist, and  diligent  legislator  whose 
service  la  In  the  finest  tradition  of  construc- 
tive conservatism. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congressman  Cttrtis  Is 
currently  completing  his  seventh  consec- 
utive term  of  oflQce.  Tom  came  here  with 
me  in  the  82d  Congress  and  he  has  made 
an  outstanding  record  in  13  years.  He  is 
a  recognized  economic  authority,  is  the 
ranking  Republican  of  the  Joint  House- 
Senate  Economic  Committee  and  a 
senior  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  In  every  election  year  Con- 
gressman Curtis  has  been  returned  to 
office  by  a  sizable  majority  in  an  area 
which  Is  largely  fluid. 

As  everyone  knows,  Tom  has  been  an 
able  debater  and  his  fearlessness  in  tack- 
ling tough  problems  has  given  him  the 
deserved  notice  that  he  has  received. 

I  know  that  sJl  of  us  wish  Tom  Curtis 
many  more  happy  days  in  this  House  and 
we  certainly  congratulate  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  on  having 
selected  such  an  able  and  outstanding 
public  servant  to  receive  one  of  its  1963 
Distinguished  Service  Awards. 


*To    Protect    the    PnbBc    Health,"    by 
Weakeniaf  G»BSiuBer  ProtectioBS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

or  Missotrai 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav,  September  24, 1963 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and 
Safety  of  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  has  done 
a  fine  job  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Roberts] 
in  the  consideration  and  recommenda- 
tion of  legislation  to  protect  the  health 
of  the  American  i>eople.  I  am  therefore 
very  hopeful  that  the  subcommittee  will 
not  approve  a  bill  on  which  subcommittee 
hearings  were  conducted  last  week  deal- 
ing with  animal  drugs. 

This  bill  has  been  strongly  urged  upon 
the  Congress  by  large  pharmaceutical 
manufacturers  which  produce  animal  as 
well  as  humcm  drugs.  It  would  seriously 
weaken  and  undermine  necessarily 
stringent  provisions  of  the  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  applsring  to  drugs  in- 
tended for  ftntipftiif  which  provide  us  with 
a  substantial  part  of  our  food  supplies. 
The  irony  of  the  bill  lies  in  its  Utle.  which 
maintains  it  is  a  bill  "to  protect  the  pub- 
lic health"  by  consolidating  In  one  new 
section  of  the  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 


Act  all  provisions  api^ing  to  animal 
drugs.  FOT  In  the  course  of  carrying  out 
such  a  consolidation,  the  bill  leaves  out 
or  amends  and  weakens  major  provisions 
of  present  law  dealing  with  animal  drugs. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  sulxnit  herewith  a 
statement  of  mine  to  the  subcommittee 
which  outlines  my  objections  to  the  legis- 
lation and  described  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  enacting  HJl.  7247,  as  fol- 
lows: 

TisTiMONT   *T   CoNcaxsewoMAH   LSONOS   K. 

SULIJVAJ*  BEFORZ  SUBCOMMimi  ON  PUBLIC 

Health  swd  Satett.  Hottsk  Commtttik  on 

Intkrstati    and    Foedgn    Commerce,    in 

OpposmoN    TO   HJl.    7347,    Animal    Dane 

Amendments  of  1963 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  ot  the  sub- 
oommlttee,  I  am  against  this  bill  from  start 
to  finish.  As  the  chairman  ot  the  sul>com- 
mittee  will  recall,  I  went  through  a  great 
deal  of  background  material  and  Information 
in  support  of  this  legUlatlon  last  winter  be- 
fore any  bills  were  Introduced  and  I  felt  then 
as  I  do  now  that  this  bUl  has  as  Its  objective 
the  weakening  of  consumer  protections 
against  adulteration  of  our  food  supply. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  in 
favOT  of  the  bill  wants  to  poison  the  Ameri- 
can people  or  introduce  cancer-inducing  sub- 
stances into  our  food  supply.  I  am  sure  the 
supporters  at.  the  legislatloo  are  sincere  in 
believing  that  what  they  seek,  to  do  ts  merely 
to  cut  down  on  so-called  needless  Govern- 
ment interference  and  redtape.  But  even 
so,  I  fall  to  see  how  this  could  Justify  placing 
in  the  title  of  the  blU  the  introductory 
phrase  that  It  is  a  bill  "to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosnaetic  Act"  by  setting  up  a  new  sec- 
Uon  611  relating  entirely  to  animal  drugs. 

This  Is  not  a  bill  "to  protect  the  public 
health"  for.  no  matter  how  hard  I  look  for  It, 
I  cannot  find  a  single  thing  In  this  bill 
which  strengthens  In  any  way  at  all  any  law 
or  regulation  to  protect  the  pubUe  health. 
Instead,  the  bill  Is  full  ot  provisions  which 
would  weaken  existing  law  now  protecting 
the  public  health. 

EOBEKT8  AMJCNSMEIfT  SAFBOTTAES  TO  BE  BXPEALED 

I  cannot  help  but  go  back  to  the  argument 
we  had  here  August  6,  1943 — Just  over  a  year 
ago — during  hearings  on  the  feed  additives 
bUl  which  was  later  incorporated  Into  the 
Drug  Control  Act  we  enacted  last  yew  cov- 
ering all  prescrlpUon  drugs.  I  strongly  <^>- 
poeed  the  feed  additives  blU  because  I  feit  It 
would  be  a  highly  dangerous  thing  to  repeal 
the  Delaney  anticancer  elatue  tor  feed  addi- 
tives and  color  addltlvee  in  feed,  merely  to 
make  It  possible  for  more  animal  feed  manu- 
factiuing  plants  to  use  dlethylstllbestrol.  I 
took  that  fight  to  the  House  floor  and  I  lost, 
thaj*^"  to  the  preeuaslveneas  of  the  chairman 
of  this  8ubcc»nmlttee  and  his  outstanding 
reputation  In  the  House  in  behalf  of  the 
public  health. 

There  was  a  saving  feature  about  the  re- 
laxation of  the  Delaney  antleancer  clause  for 
feed  additives  in  the  amendment  written 
Into  the  law  last  year,  however,  and  I  ac- 
knowledged that  at  the  time.  The  Roberts 
amendment  gave  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration upqueetioned  authority  to  move 
promptly  and  effectively  to  halt  the  use  of 
stllbeetrol  In  animal  feed  the  mocnent  new 
testing  methods  should  disclose  residues  of 
this  powerful  and  dangerous  hormone  In  the 
tissues  of  beef  cattle  receiving  the  drug  In 
animal*  feed. 

But.  now.  In  this  bin.  the  big  drug  manu- 
facturing companies  which  produce  drugs 
for  ftnima.1  feed  seek  to  fsmore  this  safe- 
guard—Just  knock  It  right  out  of  the  law. 
What  possible  excuse  could  there  now  l>e  for 
writing  Into  the  law  a  provision  overturning 
the  safeguard  enacted  in  last  year's  feed 
additives  amendment?    Is  there  a  fear  that 


we  are  soon  going  to  begin  to  find  stllbestrol 
residues  In  our  beef  sujjply,  as  we  did  a  few 
years  ago  In  poultry? 

The  provision  of  HU.  7347  I  am  referring 
to,  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  page  9,  holds 
that  once  an  animal  drug  has  been  approved 
for  vise,  "a  food  shall  not,  by  reason  of  bear- 
ing or  containing  such  drug  or  any  sub- 
stance formed  In  or  on  the  food  because  of 
Its  use  In  accordance  with  such  application. 
or  by  reason  of  bearing  or  containing  a  resi- 
due of  such  drug  or  substance,  be  considered 
adulterated  within  the  meaning  of  clause  ( 1 ) 
of  section  402(a). " 

adulterated  foods  not  to  be  "considered 
adulterated" 

This  Is  simply  unbeUevable.  It  Is  In- 
credible. It  Is  astounding.  What  does  sec- 
tion 402(a)(1)  say?  It  says  that  a  food 
shaU  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  "if  it  bears 
or  contains  any  poisonous  or  deleterious 
substance  which  may  render  It  Injurious  to 
health." 

But  this  bin  comes  along  now  and  pro- 
poses that  a  food  product  In  which  there  are 
residues  of  stUbestroI  or  any  other  animal 
drug  dangerous  for  human  consumption — 
In  milk,  eggs,  beef,  and  so  on — shall  not  be 
considered  adulterated,  because  the  Gov- 
ernment had  previously  approved  use  of  the 
substance  as  an  animal  drug. 

I  understand  that  after  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admlnistxation  testi- 
fied on  Tuesday  against  many  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill,  Including  the  one  I  Just 
cited,  representatives  of  the  pharmaceutical 
manufacturers  supporting  the  bill  came  In 
here  3re8terday  with  a  satchel  full  of  amend- 
ments to  satisfy,  or  attempt  to  satisfy,  ob- 
jections and  loopholes  cited  by  the  FDA. 
Now  I  Just  don't  imderstand  that.  This  bill 
was  not  slapped  together  In  a  hurry.  Ob- 
viously, everything  In  It  was  carefully  con- 
sidered and  weighed,  before  any  legislation 
was  Introduced.  Obviously  then,  the  phar- 
maceutical manufacturers  set  out  to  obtain 
legislation  "to  protect  the  public  health"  by 
giving  the  drug  manufacturers  a  whole  series 
of  changes  in  the  law  intended  to  weaken 
regulations.  Under  the  circumstances,  this 
bill  shoiild  be  rejected. 

BETTES   WAT    TO  CBAKCS   AITIMAI,   DKUO   LAWS 

6TRENGTHENIM6   THEM 

If  you're  going  to  change  the  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  provisions  dealing  with 
animal  drugs,  the  suggastkm  X  would  make 
is  that  you  throw  this  bill  away  and  take 
the  relevant  portions  of  my  Mil.  HJR.  1235. 
My  bill  rewrites  not  only  the  feed  additives 
and  animal  drug  sections  of  the  act  but 
most  of  the  other  seetions  of  the  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act— dealing  with  cosmetics, 
therapeutic  devices,  pep  pills,  barbiturates, 
labeling,  factory  InspecUoa.  and  to  on.  The 
provisions  of  HA.  1236  which  are  relevant 
to  the  bill  you  have  before  you  on  animal 
drugs  would  do  the  opposite  of  HJl.  7247. 
Instead  of  weakening  consumer  protections 
In  the  use  of  animal  drugs  on  meat  animals, 
H.R.  1236  would  strengthen  them. 

Thus,  Instead  of  ending  the  required 
batch-by-batch  certification  of  the  five  anti- 
biotic animal  drugs  now  named  In  the  act — 
as  H.R.  7347  would  do— HJl.  1286  would  re- 
quire batbh-by-batch  certiftcation  of  all  an- 
tibiotics used  in  meat  animals.  Last  ye&r 
the  pharmaceutical  manufacturers  had  asked 
to  end  batch-by-betch  certification  of  the 
original  five  antibiotics  for  human  use.  In- 
stead, when  we  finally  got  finished  with  the 
drug  control  bm,  we  voted  to  require  such 
certification  of  sH  human  antibiotics,  and  a 
good  thing  it  was,  too.  SUiee  anUblotlcs 
used  In  animals  can  definitely  affect  the 
public  health  throxi^  food  products  de- 
rived from  animals,  I  dont  think  we  have 
any  right  to  permit  aatlMotles  which  cannot 
pass  Oo««mment  esrttfloaOon  tests  to  be 
used  in  animals  whi^  are  part  of  our  food 
supply.     So  instead  of  endttag  certification 
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of  Uie  Ave  animal  antibiotics  now  covered 
in  the  law,  we  ehoulCl  inolude  all  antlbloUoe. 
H.R.  1335  would  alao  r«pe«l  the  provUlon 
we  enacted  laat  year — which  I  tried  to  knock 
out  of  the  bill — which  permlta  cancer-indxic- 
Ing  coloring  material  to  be  uMd  In  animal 
feed.  I  have  checked  and  I  have  learned  that 
not  a  single  feed  manufacturer  has  ever  in- 
dicated an  Intention  to  use  a  cancer-induc- 
ing color  to  identify  a  particular  kind  of 
feed  and  distinguish  it  from  another.  Why 
would  anyone  want  to  use  a  cancer-inducing 
color  for  such  a  purpoee?  It  doesn't  make 
any  sense.    There  are  plenty  of  colors  avail- 


able which  can  be  used,  and  which  are  be- 
ing used,  for  animal  feed  Identification  pur- 
poses and  which  are  not  carcinogenic.  So 
what  sense  does  It  make  to  hare  in  the  law 
a  provision  which  says  a  cancer-inducing 
color  may  be  used  to  dUtlngulah  a  particular 
kind  of  animal  feed?  H.R.  7347  does  not 
have  any  provision  applying  to  this  matter 
but  my  point  is  that  if  H.R.  7247  were.  In- 
deed. Intended  to  be  a  bill  "to  protect  the 
public  health"  by  consolidating  Into  one 
new  section  provisions  of  the  Pood.  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act  relating  to  animal  drugs,  then 
I  It  would  attempt  to  do  some  of  the  things 


H.R.  1235  does  In  the  area  of  animal  drugs 
and  would  not  attempt  to  do  the  things  that 
are  actually  in  H.R.  7347. 

Speaking  for  consumers,  I  say  to  the  sub- 
committee: We  do  not  want  to  see  you  "pro- 
tect the  public  health"  by  making  it  pos- 
sible for  food  products  containing  residues 
of  Btilbestrol  or  other  potent  animal  drugs 
to  be  sold  to  the  public.  We  do  not  want 
you  to  change  the  law  to  say  such  meat  prod- 
ucts are  not  adulterated  under  the  terms 
of  section  402(a)  (1),  even  though  they  besir 
or  contain  poisonous  or  deleterious  sub- 
stances Injvirlous  to  health. 
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SENATE 

Wednesday,  September  25,  1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DJ>..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Spirit.  Thou  hast  written  Thy 
law  in  our  hearts.  In  the  brooding  si- 
lence of  this  still  moment,  may  open  win- 
dows of  faith  flood  our  gloom  with  light, 
so  that  in  Thy  sunshine's  blaze  our  day 
may  brighter,  fairer,  be. 

Dowered  with  privileges  as  no  other 
nation,  may  the  richness  of  our  heritage 
be  to  us  Thy  call  to  clear  the  way  for 
freedom,  that  through  the  potent  min- 
istry of  our  dear  land,  all  the  people  of 
the  earth  may  be  blessed. 

In  the  global  decisions  now  facing  the 
Republic,  make  us  sensitive  to  any  subtle 
attempts  to  lure  us  by  promises  of  a  false 
peace,  and  thus  to  compromise  principle 
and  betray  the  rights  that  are  given  by 
Thee  to  every  individual  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

Amid  all  life's  changes  we  ask  "Thou 
who  changeth  not"  to  abide  with  us  now 
and  forever.    Amen. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Smathess,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday. 
September  24,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  PULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations : 

Dwlght  J.  Porter,  of  Nebraska,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be  no 
further  reports  of  committees,  the  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar  will 
be  stated. 


MESSAGES   PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi-  j 
dent  of  the  United  States  submitting  j 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 

LIMITATION    OF    STATEMENTS 
DURING  MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Smathirs,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Abraham  L.  Marovltz.  of  Illinois,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Illinois. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  Is  confirmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Walter  E.  Craig,  of  Arizona,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  district  of  Arizona. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINO    DURING 
SENATE     SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Smathxrs,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 


member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  of  the  United  States 
for  the  term  of  3  years  from  October  22, 
1963. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  Is  confirmed. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


SUBVERSIVE  ACITVmES  CONTROL 
BOARD 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Thomas  James  Donegan,  of  New  York, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board  for  the  term  expiring 
Aprtl  9.  1967. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  Is  confirmed. 


FOREIGN  CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT 

COMMISSION 
The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Edward  D.  Re,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideraticm  of 
legislative  business. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy].  I  present  two  resolutions 
of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  I  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  received,  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and,  under  the  rule,  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

To  the  Committee  on  Conunerce: 
"Resolution  Uboing  thx  Congrkss  or  thb 
UNmo  States   To  Take   Approp«iatk   Ac- 
tion To  Extend  the  Present  Territorial 

LlMITS 

"Whereas  the  presence  of  some  200  Rus- 
sian fishing  boats  operating  as  close  as  4 
miles  from  our  shores  poses  a  serious  threat 
to  the  commercial  Ashing  Industry  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  this  country:  and 

"Whereas  the  historic  fishing  grounds  of 
our  fishing  fleets  are  being  depleted  at  an 
alarming  rate  by  the  great  Invasion  of  for- 
eign fishing  fleets,  total  food  flsh  landings 
having  dropped  13  million  pounds  In  New 
England  so  far  this  year;  and 

"Whereas  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
coastal  communities  of  our  Commonwealth 
and  their  citizens  depends  upon  the  sea  to 
produce  sufficient  quantities  of  flsh  and  the 
loss  of  our  domestic  flshlng  Industry  would 
have  a  crippling  effect  on  the  economy  of 
our  State;  and 

"Whereas  this  situation  with  all  its  at- 
tendant problems  Is  of  vital  and  primary 
concern  not  only  to  Massachusetts,  but  to 
the  New  England  States  and  to  the  United 
States :  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of    Representatives    respectfully    urges    the 
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CongTVM  of  the  TThlied  SUtes  to  Uke  ap- 
propriate action  to  extend  the  territorial 
limits  In  regard  to  flshlng  rights  from  the 
present  8 -mile  limit  to  one  of  200  miles; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  oopiea  of  theee  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  PreoMlng  Officer  of 
each  branch  of  Congress,  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber  thereof   from   this   Commonwealth. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  repreeenta- 
tlres  September  17,  1963. 

"William  C.  Maieks, 

"Clerk. 

"Attest: 

"KxTiN  H.  Wmn, 
"Secretary  of  the  CommontDealth." 

Ordered  to  Ue  on  the  table: 
"RraoLtrnow    Uroino    th«    Sknats    of    th« 

United    Statxb    To   Ratift   nnt   NxKXKAa 

Test  Ban  Treaty 

"Whereas  Under  Secretary  of  State  W. 
Averill  Harrlman,  the  VS.  represenUtlve  at 
the  recent  test  ban  talks  in  Moscow,  success- 
fully negotiated  with  the  representatives  of 
Oreat  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union  a  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty;  and 

"Whereas  this  treaty  was  formalized  and 
concluded  under  the  supervision  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  R\isk;  and 

"Whereas  this  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  is 
<rf  vital  Importance  and  slgnlflcance  to  the 
futvire  peace  and  well-being  of  the  entire 
wtx'ld:  and 

"Whereas  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
Is  currently  debating  the  ratification  of  said 
treaty:  and 

"Whereas  it  Is  most  urgent  that  the  Senate 
unequivocally  ratify  said  treaty  without 
crippling  amendments  so  as  to  present  to  the 
world  at  large  a  unlfled  front:  Therefore 
be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  respectfully  urges  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  to  ratify  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty  as  aforesaid;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  Presiding  Officer 
of  the  Senate  and  to  each  Member  thereof 
from  this  Commonwealth. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 
September  12,  19«3. 

"WnxiAM  C.  Maisss, 

"Clerfc. 

"Attest: 

•TCiviN  H.  Warn, 
"Secretary  of  the  CommontDealth." 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introdticed.  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  2174.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Joseph  H. 
Lym,   doing   business   as  Lym   Engineering 
Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COTTON: 

3.2175.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas 
Skafldas  and  Michael  Skafldas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  NEUBEROEB: 

S.  2176.  A  biU  to  extend  Federal  meat  in- 
spection and  to  permit  cooperation  with 
State  meat  Inspection  services,  and  for  othsr 
purposes;  to  ths  Cocunittec  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  ot  Mrs.  Nsubsicik  when 
she  introduced  the  abov*  bill,  which  appear 
under  aseparats  heading.) 
By  Mr.  INOUYZ: 

S.  2177.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of<ilosauro  L. 
Lindogan;  to  t^  Ccouulttas  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BDifCMTDeON  (for  Ikimself  and 
Mr.  MoN«oNBT) : 
S.  2178.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  shall  hold  certain  Chllocco  Indian 
School  lands  at  Chllocco,  Okla..  In  trust  for 
the  Cherokee  Nation  upon  payment  by  the 
Cherokee  Nation  of  $3.76  per  acre  to  the 
Federal  Government;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Atrairs. 

By  Mr.  PEIjL.  (for  himself.  Mr.  Pas- 
tqbs,  Mr.  Javits,  and  Mr.  Kxatinc)  : 
S.  2179.  A   bill   to   authorize    the   coinage 
of  50-cent  pieces  In  commemoration  of  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  Touro  Synagogfue; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
(See    the    remarks   of   Mr.   Pkll   when   he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Buroick,  Mr. 
Church.  Hi.  Cooper,  Mr.  Ervin.  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Inouyi,  Mr.  Jack- 
sow,  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Cwolina, 
Mr.  Keating,  Mr.  Lono  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  McGke,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr. 
Maonubon,  Mr.  Mstcalt,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler, Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Morton,  Mrs. 
Nkubergkr,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr. 

Yarborouch)  :  

S.  2180.  A  bill  to  amend  title  vn  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend 
to  quallfled  schools  of  optometry  and  stu- 
dents of  optometry  those  provisions  thereof 
relating  to  student  loan  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  WilliaIiIS  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Smith, 
Mr.  Maonttson,  Mrs.  Neubkrgzr,  Mr. 
Yarborough,  Mr.  MrrcALP,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  McOartrt,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  HuMFHKSY,  Mr.  Mobsr, 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Youno  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Inouys,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr. 
EUstland,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Brew- 
ster) :  

S.2181.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  X  and  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Improve  the 
programs  of  aid  to  the  blind  so  that  they 
win  more  effectively  encourage  and  assist 
bUnd  individuals  to  achieve  rehabilitation 
and  restoration  to  a  normal.  fuU,  and  fruit- 
ful life;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Haxtkx  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  blU.  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


RBSCX>UTION8 


INVESTIGATION  OP  ISSUANCE  OF 
PHOSPHATE  PROSPECTING  PER- 
MITS 

Mr.  MOSS  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  303) ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairi: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Intoior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  sbaU  conduct  a  fuU 
and  complete  Investigation  and  study  of  the 
manner  In  which  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior Is  administering  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorise  the  issu- 
ance  of  prospecting  psrmlts  for  phosphate  in 
lands  belonging  to  ths  United  States",  ap- 
proved March  18,  1060  (74  Stat.  T),  in  order 
to  determine  if  the  intent  of  the  Congress  in 
enacting  such  Act  is  being  carrisd  out. 


CONDEMNATION  OF  PERSECUTION 
BY  THE  SOVIET  UNION  OP  PER- 
SONS BECAUSE  OP  THEIR  RELI- 
GION 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  (for  hlmiself  and  Sena- 
tors ALLdTT,  Andersok,  Bartlitt,  Bath. 


BxALL,  BoGcs,  Bbewster.  Burdick,  Can- 
now,  Cass,  Church,  Clark,  Cooper.  Cot- 
ton, Dodo,  DoxiincK,  Douglas,  EoMoin)- 
soN.  Oou>WATXK«  OsunnifG.  Hart, 
Hartkx.  Holland.  Ruhlphrky,  Inouyi, 
Jackson,  Javits,  Jordan  (Idaho).  Keat- 
ing, Kknnkdy.  Kvchkl,  Laxjschx,  Macnu- 
soN,  McCarthy,  MoOotxkn.  McIntyri, 
McNamara,  Metcalv.  MoaraoNRY.  Morse, 
Morton,  Moss.  Muvdt,  Nelson,  Neu- 
BERGER.  Pastors.  Fell,  Psoxmire,  Ran- 
dolph,    SALTONSTALL,     SCOTT,     SMPSON, 

SnATHERS,  Symington,  Thurmond, 
Tower,  Walters,  Williams  (New  Jer- 
sey), Yarborough,  ai>d  Youno  (Ohio), 
submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res.  204)  con- 
demning persecution  bty  the  Soviet  Unl(Mi 
of  persons  because  of  their  religion, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  bf  Mr.  Ruicoff, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


CLOSING  THE  GAP  IN  MEAT 
INSPECTION 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
some  18  months 'ago.  President  Kennedy 
asked  the  Ctongress  to  extend  meat  in- 
spection protection  for  American  con- 
sumers beyond  Its  present  scope.  The 
President's  consumer  message  clearly 
spelled  out  the  need  to  provide  inspection 
for  the  18  percent  of  red  meat  which  is 
now  consumed  wltfaout  inspection  for 
wholesomeness  and  cleanliness  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  message  concerning  the  consumer 
protection  and  interest  program  of 
March  15,  1962,  specifically  said: 

A  fifth  of  all  the  meat  slaughtered  in  the 
United  States  Is  not  now  Inspected  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  because  the  cov- 
erage of  the  Meat  Inspection  Act  Is  restricted 
to  meat  i»txtacts  moving  across  State  lines. 
This  incomplete  coverage  contributes  to  the 
diversion  of  unhealthy  animals  to  process- 
ing channels  where  the  products  are  uxUn- 
spected  and  can  therefore,  be  a  threat  to 
human  health. 

The  message  recommended  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  tnroaden  the  cov- 
erage of  the  Meat  Inspection  Act  ad- 
ministered by  tlie  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  promote  adequate  inspection — 
in  cooperation  with  the  States  and  in- 
dustry— of  all  meat  slaughtered  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
neither  the  Senate  nor  the  House  has  yet 
acted  on  this  request.  Eighteen  months 
have  gone  by  azMl  we  still  have  not  pro- 
vided this  protection  to  consumers. 

The  reason  for  this  lack  of  action  is 
quite  obvious.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
very  first  paragraph  of  the  Presidential 
message  explains  quite  bhmtly: 

Constmvers,  by  deflalttoa.  Incudes  os  all. 
They  are  the  largest  eeooomic  group  in  the 
economy,  affecting  anil  sffeeted  by  almost 
every  public  and  private  economic  tfedaion. 
Two-thirds  of  aU  «pf«^*"c  In  the  eooixxny 
Is  by  consumers.  But  they  are  the  only  im- 
portant group  In  the  economy  who  are  not 
effectively  organized,  whose  views  are  often 
not  heard. 

Ttiis  lack  of  consumer  organization, 
this  lack  of  consumer  lobbying — to  put  it 
more  into  perspective — places  an  extra 
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oUicattoB  apon  the  Member*  of  Coa- 
gxeas.  Wemu«tnotonlyM«rth*twe»re 
for  the  coniumer.    We  mnt  act  it. 

We  must  hr!ii«  before  the  pubUc  theee 
issues  whleh  »«ect  the  rerr  health  of 
every  m«n.  women,  and  child.  We  mtut 
nuJLe  known  to  consumers  the  problems 
and  seek  the  soiutton. 

Although  the  delay  In  preparing  new 
meat  Inspection  le«lsUtlon  Is  unfortu- 
nate the  last  18  months  have  not  been 
entirely  time  lost.  Here  are  three  rea- 
sons why: 

First.  During  that  time,  there  have 
been  lessons  learned  about  the  progress 
of  meat  tnspectlon  on  a  State  level. 
Some  SUtes  continue  to  have  dUBcultles 
in  this  field.  Ptor  example,  New  York 
adopted  a  meat  InspecUon  law.  but  its 
legislature  appropriated  only  one-fourth 
of  the  money  necessary  to  operate  the 
program.  I  am  told  that  both  packers 
and  consumers  in  that  State  are  in  quite 
a  quandary  now.  The  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  had  a  good  meat  and  poultry 
inspecUon  bill  before  its  recent  session 
but  it  failed  to  pass  the  measure. 

Second.  Also  during  the  last  18  months, 
a  great  many  lessons  have  been  learned 
about  the  role  which  the  lack  of  meat 
Inspection  plays  in  the  very  tough  com- 
petition of  the  meat  packing  Industry. 
Packers  who  attempt  to  do  right  by  con- 
sumers have  found  themselves  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage. 

For  example,  we  have  had  the  watered 
ham  cases.  Uninspected  packers  can 
pump  ham  up  to  30  percent  of  water. 
Inspected  packers  may  not.  Recently, 
the  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association 
even  charged  that  watered  hams  are 
moving  in  Interstate  commerce— a  move- 
ment which  Is  illegal. 

The  competitive  problem  will  not  be 
solved  by  allowing  every  packer  to  soak 
the  consumer.  It  will  be  solved  only  by 
having  all  packers  follow  the  same  con-i 
sumer-protectlve  rules. 

We  have  also  had  cases  of  State  agen-i 
cles  making  rules  for  Intrastate  com- 
merce which  put  the  federally  Inspected 
packers  vmder  tremendous  competitive! 
pressure.  . 

Third.  Finally,  during  these  18 
months,  Mr.  President,  uninspected 
packers  have  had  the  time  to  adjust  to- 
ward meat  inspection.  RepresenUtlvea 
of  meatpackers  have  stated  that  the  in- 
dustry needs  time.  It  has  had  a  year  and 
a  half.  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  has  used 
this  time  wisely. 

Representatives   of  one  meatpacking 

association  have  had  conversations  with 

my  staff.    They  discussed  the  Industry'! 

problems  and  I  recognise  that  they  are 

serious.    But  I  also  recognise  that  the  ln« 

dustry  has  respoosibitleB  as  well.    It  has 

the  responslblUty  to  assure  the  consumer 

a  wholesome  and  clean  product.  , 

On  the  whole,  the  Industry  has  don0 

quite  well  in  this  respect.    The  vast  mar 

Jorlty  of  the  faadustry.  which  is  federally 

Inspected,  has  worked  well  and  cooper«- 

ated  well  with  the  Meat  Inspection  Dlvl*- 

slon.    The  consumer  has  been  the  bene*- 

flclary. 

But  there  Is  the  18  percent  of  meat 
slaughtered  without  Federal  Inspection. 
Some  of  the  meat  is  inspected  under  good 
State  programs.    But  some  of  the  meat 


passes  under  SUtes  programs  which  offer 
Inspection  in  ruune  only ;  and  some  Is  not 
inspected  at  all. 

We  may  rationally  fear  that  meat  In 
the  last  two  categories  may  have  come 
from  cancerous  Uvestock.  from  tubercu- 
lar livestock,  or  from  Uvestock  which  has 
died  before  slaughter.  Some  uninspect- 
ed plants  are  simply  filth  mills. 

I  believe  the  packers,  as  well  as  Con- 
gress, have  a  responsibility  to  reform  the 
small  minority  of  packers  and  processors 
who  fall  into  this  category. 

Mr.  President,  I  Introduce  today  a  new 
meat  inspection  bill  identical  to  HJl. 
1015.  introduced  and  championed  in  the 
House  by  Representative  Nsal   SMrra. 

of  Iowa. 

This  measure  would  extend  the  cover- 
age of  meat  inspection.  It  would  do  so 
by  bringing  the  Meat  Inspection  Act  of 
1906  up  to  date.  For  the  fact  is  that  the 
Meat  InspecUon  Act  does  not  cover  all 
plants  in  interstate  commerce.  It  covers 
only  those  considered  in  interstate  com- 
merce by  the  1906  definition. 

Thus,  a  meatpacking  plant  may  be  in 
Interstate  commerce  as  far  as  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act.  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  and  a  dozen  laws 
passed  by  Congress  are  concerned.  But 
it  is  not  in  interstate  commerce  as  far  as 
the  Meat  InspecUon  Act  is  concerned. 

The  bill  would  also  permit  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with 
State  agencies  in  the  inspection  of  meat. 
Under  the  measure,  the  Secretary 
would  be  permitted  to  exempt  plants 
which  are  in  interstate  commerce  but 
slaughter  less  than  50.000  pounds  of  cat- 
tle sheep,  swine,  goats,  or  horses  a  week 
and  process  less  than  20.000  pounds  of 
meat  or  meat  food  products  a  week. 
The  Secretary  could  end  this  exemption 
when  he  finds  such  action  necessary  to 
protect  the  consiuning  public. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today  is  an  effective  and  rea- 
sonable way  of  Increasing  constimer 
protection  concerning  red  meat. 

I  urge  that  hearings  begin  soon  in  the 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  on 
this  measure  and  any  other  ones  which 
may  have  been  or  may  be  incroduced  to 
extend  meat  inspecUon  protection.  We 
should  delay  no  longer.  Increasing  the 
coverage  of  meat  inspection  protection 
is  necessary  now. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
to  extend  Federal  meat  inspection  and 
to  permit  cooperation  with  State  meat 
inspection  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses be  printed  at  the  close  of  my  re- 
marks and  that  the  blU  lay  over  for  7 
days  for  cosponsors.  • 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
on  the  table,  as  requested,  and  will  be 
printed  in  the  Recokd. 

The  bill  (8.  2176)  to  extend  Federal 
meat  inspection  and  to  permit  coopera- 
tion with  State  meat  InspecUon  services. 
and  for  other  purpoees.  Introduced  by 
Mrs.  NsvB««6m«,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  tlUe,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  RejiTesentatires  of  the   United  States  of 


America  in  Cangreu  aaaeynhled.  That  meat 
and  maat  food  producto  are  an  ImporUnt 
source  of  the  Natlonl  totel  supply  of  food. 
Meat  and  meat  food  producU  are  consumed 
throughout     the     Nation     and     substantial 
quantities  thereof  move   In   IntersUte   and 
foreign   commerce.     Unwholesome,    adulter- 
ated  or  mislabeled  meat  or  meat  food  prod- 
ucU in  the  channeU  of  InUrstate  or  foreign 
commerce,    or    In    competition    with    other 
meat  and  meat  food  producU  in  such  com- 
merce, are  Injurious  to  the  public   welfare, 
result    in    sundry    losses    to    producers,    and 
destroy  markets  for   wholesome,  unadulter- 
ated,  and  properly   labeled  meat  and  meat 
food    producU.      The    markeUng    of    whole- 
some, unadulterated,  properly  labeled  meat 
and    meat    food    producU    U    In   the    public 
Interest  and  affects  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
All  livestock  and  meaU  and  meat  food  prod- 
ucU which  are  subject  to  InspecUon  car  are 
otherwise  regulaUd  under  thU  Act  are  either 
in  the  current  of  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce or  substantially  affect  such  commerce. 
Sec  2    (a)  The  meat  Inspection  provisions 
of   the   Act   of   March  4.    1907    (ch.   2907.   34 
Stat.   1260-1266).  as  amended  and  extended 
(31    \JB.C.  71   et   seq.).   hereinafter   In   this 
Act  called  the  Meat  Inspection  Act.  are  here- 
by further  exunded  to  the  slaughtering  of 
all   cattle,   sheep,  swine.   goaU.   and   horses, 
and    to   the    processing    and    comprehensive 
marking  and  labeling  of  all  meat  and  meat 
food  producU  thereof,  at  any  estobllshment 
not  otherwise  subject  to  the  Meat  InspecUon 
Act.  at  which  slaughtering  of  cattle,  sheep. 
swine.  goaU.  or  horses,  or  the  processing  of 
the  meat  or  meat  food  producU  of  any  such 
animals.  Is  conducted  by  any  person,  firm, 
or  corporation  which  (1)   Is  engaged.  In  any 
of    lU   operations.    In    Interstate    or    foreign 
commerce  or  In  actlvlUes  affecting  such  com- 
merce, or    (2)    controls.  Is  controlled  by.  or 
Is   under   common   control   with,   any   other 
ptrson.  firm,  or  corporation  so  engaged :  Pro- 
vided. That  the  operations  of  any  such  per- 
son,  firm,    or   corporation,   with   respect   to 
slaughtering  of  such  animals  or  preparation 
of  such   meat   or  meat  food   producU   have 
an  annual  outflow  or  Inflow    (direct  or   In- 
direct)  across  State  lines  of  at  least  $50,000. 

(b)  Such  establlshmenU  and  all  cattle. 
sheep,  swine.  goaU.  and  horses  slaughtered, 
and  all  meaU  and  meat  food  producU  of 
cattle,  sheep,  swine.  goaU.  and  horses  proc- 
essed, at  such  esUbllshmenU  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Inspection,  complete  control  of 
chemicals  and  other  additives,  comprehen- 
sive marking  and  labeling,  and  other  provi- 
sions of  the  Meat  Inspection  Act  to  the  same 
extent  as  IX  the  meat  and  meat  food  producU 
were  Intended  for  IntersUte  or  foreign  com- 
merce,   unless    exempted    under    paragraph 

(c). 

(c)  The  provisions  of  said  Act  shall  not  be 
extended   hereby   to   any   establishment   ex- 
empted by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  upon 
his  finding  that  not  more  than  fifty  thou- 
sand   pounds    of    cattle,    sheep,    swine,    and 
goaU.  or  of  horses  (on  a  live  weight  basis) 
are  slaughtered  and  not  more  than  twenty 
thousand   pounds   of   meat    and    meat    food 
producU   (on  a  finished  product  basis)   are 
processed  at  such  esUbllshment  In  any  cal- 
endar week.     The  Secretary  shall  grant  such 
exemptions    to   slaughterers   and    processors 
who  are  eligible  therefor,  and  shall  withdraw 
such  exemptions  when  he  finds  that  they  are 
not  warranted  by  the  facU      The  Secretary 
may  also  exempt  any  esUbllshment  from  In- 
spection   tmder    this    Act    at    any    time    for 
periods  not  In  excess  of  ninety  days  when- 
ever he  finds  that  It  la  Impracticable  to  pro- 
vide such  Inspection  due  to  lack  of  Inspec- 
tors   or    similar    causes.    Bxemptlon    under 
this  paragraph  shall  apply  to  the  dtotrlbu- 
tlon   of  meat   or  meat  food   products  only 
within    the    State    In    which    the   plant    Is 
located. 

(d)  As  used  In  this  section — 
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(1)  direct  outflow  means  goods  shipped 
or  BO-vlcee  furnished  by  the  person,  firm,  or 
corporation  ouUlde  the  home  SUte; 

(2)  direct  Inflow  means  goods  or  services 
ftirnished  the  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
directly  from  ouUlde  the  home  State; 

(3)  Indirect  outflow  means  the  sale  of 
goods  or  services  to  any  user  who  Is  engaged 
In  acUvlUee  In  or  affecting  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  and  who  (A)  conducU  a 
retail  enterprise  having  a  gross  volume  of 
business  of  at  least  $500,000  per  annum  or 
(B)  conducts  a  hotel  or  motel  enterprise 
(other  than  a  residential  hoUl  or  motel 
enterprise,  at  least  76  per  centum  of  the 
guesU  of  which  remain  for  a  month  or  more) 
which  receives  at  least  $500,000  In  gross  reve- 
nues per  annum,  or  (C)  conducU  nonreUil 
operations  with  an  annual  direct  outflow  or 
direct  Inflow  across  State  lines  of  at  least 
$50,000; 

(4)  Indirect  Inflow  means  goods  which 
originated  ouUlde  the  home  SUte,  but 
which  the  person,  firm,  or  corporation  pur- 
chased from  a  seller  or  supplier  within  the 
State; 

(6)  "State"  means  State,  territory,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and 

(6)  "goods"  means  live  animals,  prod- 
ucto thereof,  or  any  other  articles. 

Ssc.  8.  (a)  Any  person,  firm,  or  corpora- 
tion who  slaughters  any  animals  or  processes 
any  meat  or  meat  food  producU  subject  to 
this  Act  or  the  Meat  Insi>ectlon  Act  without 
the  Inspection  required  by  either  of  said 
AcU,  after  notice  of  such  requirement,  or 
who  transporU,  sells,  or  offers  or  receives 
for  transportation  or  sale  In  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  or  otherwise,  any  meat  or 
meat  food  product  required  to  be  inspected 
under  either  of  said  AcU,  which  has  not  been 
so  Inspected  and  passed  or  which  does  not 
bear  the  marks  of  such  inspection,  or  any 
meat  or  meat  food  product  required  to  be 
Inspected  or  exempted  under  either  of  said 
AcU.  which  is  capable  of  use  as  human  food 
and  is  unsotmd.  unhealthful.  unwholesome. 
or  otherwise  unfit  for  human  food  or  Is  adul- 
terated, or  bears  or  is  accompanied  by  any 
false  or  deceptive  marking  or  labeling  or 
falls  to  have  any  marking  or  labeling  re- 
quired by  regulaUons  under  this  Act  or  the 
Meat  Inspection  Act  to  prevent  decepUon  of 
consumers  or  other  members  of  the  public, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties  provided  In 
the  eighteenth  paragraph  of  the  Meat  In- 
specUon Act. 

(b)  The  seizure  and  inJuncUon  provisions 
with  respect  to  vlolaUon  of  the  Meat  In- 
specUon Act  shall  apply  also  with  respect  to 
violation  of  this  Act. 

S«c.  4.  Every  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
who  is  or  has  been  engaged  In  the  business 
of  slaughtering  any  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
goaU,  or  horses,  or  processing,  transporting, 
storing,  or  selling  any  meat  or  meat  food 
producU  shall  maintain  such  records  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  by  regulaUon 
require  to  enable  him  to  determine  whether 
such  person,  firm,  or  corporation  is  or  was 
subject  to  or  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
qulremenU  of  the  Meat  Inspection  Act  or 
this  Act  and  shall,  upon  request  of  a  duly 
authorized  representaUve  of  the  Secretary, 
permit  him  at  all  reasonable  times  to  have 
access  to,  and  to  copy,  all  such  records.  Any 
record  required  to  be  maintained  by  this 
section  shall  be  maintained  for  such  period 
of  time  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
prescribe.  Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
who  falls  to  maintain  or  give  access  to  records 
as  required  under  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  penalties  provided  In  the 
eighteenth  paragraph  of  the  Meat  Inspection 
Act. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  operations  of  establlshmenU  in  areas  (in- 
cluding the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico) 
In  which  the  Meat  Inspection  Act  applies. 

Sbc.  0.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
promulgate   such  regulations   as  he   deems 


necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Adt. 

Sbc.  7.  The  eighth  paragraph  and  the  sec- 
ond proviso  of  the  twenty-first  paragraph  of 
the  Meat  Inspection  Act  (34  Stat.  1262,  21 
V&.C.  78;  62  Stat.  1236,  21  U.S.C.  91)  are 
hereby  deletad. 

Sec.  8.  Notwithstanding  the  Act  approved 
June  5.  1948  (ch.  423.  62  Stat.  344;  21  U.S.C. 
98).  the  SecrettuTT  of  Agrlcultxire  may  co- 
operate subject  to  the  conditions  stated  be- 
low and  such  further  conditions  as  he  deems 
necessary  with  agencies  of  States  or  sub- 
divisions thereof  In  performing  meat  In- 
spection services  and  conduct  examinations, 
InvesUgatlons,  and  Inspections  as  he  deter- 
mines practicable  through  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  any  such  agency  who,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  responsible  State  official,  is 
designated  or  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
for  such  purpose  and  who  Is  compensated 
by  the  State  or  subdivision  thereof  for  such 
service.  Under  any  such  cooperative  ar- 
rangement, the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultvu'e  as 
a  minimum  shall  have  final  authority — 

(1)  to  determine  the  individual  establlsh- 
menU under  the  State  system  to  which,  upon 
recommendation  of  the  responsible  State  of- 
ficial, the  service  will  be  extended  and  to 
withdraw  such  service  from  any  establish- 
ment which  falls  to  conform  with  Federal 
requlremenU  and  orders; 

(2)  to  determine  the  individual  inspec- 
tors who  will  be  designated  or  appointed 
and  to  withdraw  such  deeignaUons  or  ap- 
polntmenU  in  his  discretion;  and 

(3)  to  cancel  the  arrangement  completely 
upon  withdrawal  of  adequate  financial  sup- 
port by  the  Stata.  Any  person  designated 
or  appointed  by  the  Secretary  hereunder 
shall  be  deemed  an  "inspector"  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  provisions  of  the  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act  relating  to  bribery  of,  or  glfU  to. 
Inspectors  or  other  offices  and  acceptance  of 
glf  U   (34  Stat.  1264;  21  UJS.C.  90) . 

Sec.  9.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  the 
amendmenU  made  hereby  or  the  application 
thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstances  is 
held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder 
of  the  Act  and  the  amendmenU  and  of  the 
appllcaUon  of  such  provision  to  other  per- 
sons and  clrc\m:istances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

Sec.  10.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  and  of 
the  amendmenU  made  hereby  shall  become 
effective  one  year  after  enactment. 


FIFTY-CENT  COMMEMORATIVE 

com  PROPOSED  IN  HONOR  OF 
THE  200TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
TOURO  SYNAGOGUE  IN  NEWPORT. 
R.I. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  my  three  colleagues,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
PywBTORE]  and  both  Senators  from  the 
State  of  New  York  [Mr.  Javits  and  Mr. 
KxATiNG],  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  which  would  authorize 
the  coinage  of  50-cent  pieces  in  com- 
memoration of  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  Touro  Synagogue  in  my  home  city  of 
Newport,  R.I. 

The  Touro  Synagogue  is  among  our 
country's  most  renowned  historic  shrines. 
Of  particular  significance  and  of  lasting 
importance  was  the  visit  to  the  syna- 
gogue by  our  Nation's  first  President. 
George  Washington,  in  1790 — almost  27 
years  after  the  dedication  ceremonies 
on  December  2,  1763.  President  Wash- 
ington was  presented  with  an  address 
f  rwn  the  Newport  Congregation  prepared 
by  Moses  Seixas,  warden  of  the  syna- 


gogue.   In  part,  this  remarkable  address 
stated: 

Deprived  as  we  heretofore  have  been  of 
the  Invaluable  rlghU  of  free  citizens  •  •  • 
we  now  behold  a  government  erected  by  the 
majesty  of  the  people — a  government,  which 
to  bigotry  gives  no  sanction,  to  persecuUon 
no  assistance — but  generously  affords  to  all 
liberty  of  conscience  and  Immunities  of 
citizenship. 

Shortly  thereafter  President  Wash- 
ington echoed  these  words  in  his  most 
meaningful  reply  by  letter.  He  wrote 
of  "toleration"  and  the  exercise  of  "in- 
herent natural  rights."    He  went  on: 

For  happily  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  which  gives  to  bigotry  no  sancUon, 
to  persecution  no  assistance,  requires  only 
that  they  who  live  under  lU  protection 
should  demean  themselves  as  good  citizens, 
in  giving  it  on  all  occasions  their  effectual 
support. 

I  believe  that  this  illuminating  ex- 
change is  at  the  very  heart  of  the  demo- 
cratic principles  we  profess.  It  has  a 
nationwide  applicability,  and  abiding  and 
perpetual  value. 

TTie  commemorative  coin  proposed  in 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  would  combine 
our  American  Ideals  represented  In  the 
words,  "To  bigotry  no  sanction,"  with 
the  source  of  their  expression. 

The  Touro  Synagogue,  with  its  arched 
PoUadian  windows  and  the  simple  dig- 
nity of  its  classical  architecture,  Is  the 
oldest  synagogue  building  now  standing 
in  the  United  States.  It  would  seem  es- 
pecially appropriate.  In  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  founded  by  Roger  Wil- 
liams on  principles  of  religious  Uberty, 
that  this  historic  structure  be  memo- 
rialized with  the  first  great  leader  of  our 
national  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  to  have 
the  senior  Senator  of  my  own  State  [  Mr. 
Pastore]  as  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  and  I 
am  indeed  grateful  for  the  cosponsorshlp 
of  Senators  jAvrrs  and  KsATntc;  for  it 
was  from  New  York  State — from  New 
York  City's  Congregation  Shearlth  Is- 
rael— that  generous  assistance  came  to 
the  Newport  congregation  In  Its  earliest 
days. 

By  terms  of  a  cooperative  agreement 
between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Shearlth  Israel  trustees  of  New  York 
City,  and  Congregation  Jeshuat  Israel  of 
Newport,  Touro  Synagogue  was  desig- 
nated a  national  historic  site  on  March 
5,  1946. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appn^riately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2179)  to  authorize  the 
coinage  of  50-cent  pieces  In  commemo- 
ration of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
Touro  Synagogue,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pell 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Cwnmittee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor,  with  my  colleague 
from  Rhode  Island,  the  bill  providing  for 
a  commemorative  medaUlon  honoring 
the  Touro  Synagogue  In  Newport,  R.L, 
on  Its  bicentennial  anniversary. 

Construction  of  the  building  dates 
back  to  the  year  1762,  when,  under  the 
leadership  of  Rabbi  Isaac  Touro,  the 
Jewish  congregation  of  Newport,  R.I., 
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began  to  thlzik  in  terms  of  more  formal 
worship  than  could  be  provided  in  pri- 
vate homes,  and  began  construction  of 
a  synago«:ue.  Completed  In  1783 — 200 
years  ago — the  building  became  at  once 
a  center  for  religious  undertakings  of  a 
farseeing  and  liberal  nature,  as  well  as 
events  ol  historical  importance. 

Within  these  walls  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Rhode  Island  met  for  the  first 
time  after  the  evacuation  of  Newjwrt  by 
the  British  in  September  1780,  and  here, 
also,  tradition  has  it.  George  Washing- 
ton visited  in  the  year  1790  and  first  pro- 
claimed religious  freedcxn. 

When  the  American  Revolution  broke 
out.  the  Jewish  population  of  Newport 
refused  to  hold  services  in  the  building 
so  long  as  the  British  held  control  of  the 
city.  Following  the  Revolution,  the  local 
Jewish  community  became  so  small  that 
the  synagogue  was  closed  and  remained 
closed  for  60  years. 

And  yet,  because  It  was  remembered 
as  the  oldest  synagogue  in  the  Nation 
and  a  building  of  historical  consequence. 
It  was  maintained  and  revered  even 
through  this  long  period  of  solitude  and 
loneliness.  A  grand  reopening  of  the 
synagogue  occurred  in  May  1883  and  it 
serves  today  as  a  vital  symbol  of  our  Na- 
tion's historic  dedicaUon  to  religious 
freedom. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  especially  proud 
that  New  Yorkers  shared  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  historic  synagogue.  The 
Congregation  Shearith  Israel  of  New 
York  City  gave  invaluable  assistance  to 
the  commimity  of  Newport  in  the  early 
planning  and  building  of  this  synagogue. 

In  view  of  its  historical  associations, 
the  Touro  Synagogue  was  designated  as 
a  national  historic  site,  under  authority 
of  the  Historic  Sites  Act  of  August  12. 
1935.    This  law  declares  that: 

It  is  a  nattoaal  policy  to  preserve  for  pub- 
lic UM  blatoiical  altaa.  buildings,  tnui  objects 
(rf  national  slgnlflcahce  for  the  Inspiration 
and  benefit  of  the  people  of  tbe  United 
States. 

The  law  specifically  authorizes  the 
Fedn^  Government  to  enter  into  coop-' 
erative  agreements  with  various  bodies,; 
including  religious  institutions,  to  ac- 
complish desired  historical  conservatlonJ 
It  was  under  the  ixDVisions  of  this  act! 
that  the  Touro  Synagogue  was  desig- 
nated a  national  shrine  on  August  13« 
1947. 

The  historical  and  religious  signifi- 
cance of  the  Touro  Synagogue  Is  well 
established.  A  commemoratiYe  me- 
dallion such  as  proposed  in  this  bill, 
would  reflect  the  good  will  which  all 
Americans  extend  to  this  important) 
institution.  i 

FEDERAL  LOANS  TO  STUDENTS  OI^ 
OPTOMETRY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mri 
President,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  authorize  Federal 
loans  to  students  of  optometry. 

UR,  la,  the  Health  Professions  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Act,  provided  stu- 
dent loans  to  individuals  studying  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  and  osteopathy.  Al- 
though a  strong  case  iraa  presented  fov 
loans  to  optometry  students,  they  were 
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not  Included  because  It  was  agreed  that 
no  amendments  would  be  made  to  the 
basic  legislation  which  we  had  been  try- 
ing to  enact  for  the  past  12  years. 

I  withdrew  an  amendment  to  HJl.  12 
which  provided  loans  for  optometry  stu- 
dents on  assurance  from  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Alabama 
that  a  separate  bill  to  accomplish  the 
same  purpose  would  be  given  expeditious 
consideration. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  that  the  new  bill  I  am 
introducing  is  a  bipartisan  issue  of  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation. 
I  am  Joined  in  its  sponsorship  by  Sena- 
tors BlBI^,  BURDICK,  CHTTRCH,  COOPER. 
ERVm.      HUMPHRET,      INOITYB,      JACKSON, 

Jordan  of  North  Carolina.  Kiating,  Long 
of  Missouri.  McOk,  McCarthy.  Magntj- 
soN,  Metcalf.  Miller.  Morse.  Morton, 
Neuberger,  Randolph,  and  Yarborottgh. 

Optometry  is  the  profession  specifical- 
ly licensed  to  care  for  vision,  just  as 
dentistry  is  the  profession  specifically 
licensed  for  dental  care.  The  demands 
for  its  services  are  growing  heavier  each 
year  as  our  modem  civilization  becomes 
more  complex. 

Nature  made  man's  eyes  for  distant 
seeing — for  stalking  game  or  looking  off 
to  the  horizon.  Today,  we  are  in  an  age 
of  science  and  technology,  when  most  of 
our  critical  seeing  tasks  are  within  arm's 
length. 

There  are  few  among  us  who  do  not 
know  the  importance  of  optometric  serv- 
ices to  our  daily  lives.  Optometric  care 
helps  the  farsighted  person  adapt  to 
near  point  vision  tasks;  it  clears  up  the 
blur  at  distance  for  the  nearsighted.  Our 
drivers  are  safer  on  our  highways  and 
our  workers  more  eflBcient  in  their  jobs 
because  of  the  services  received  from  our 
optometrists. 

A  higher  proportion  of  our  population 
is  in  the  older  age  group  than  ever  before. 
The  greatest  Increase  is  in  the  group 
over  50.  the  vast  majority  of  whom  are 
in  need  of  optometric  services  to  enable 
them  to  continue  to  contribute  to  our 
economy,  to  enjoy  the  well-earned  re- 
wards which  should  be  theirs  in  later 
years,  and  to  enable  them  to  be  self- 
reliant.  It  is  among  the  aged  that  many 
new  optometric  developments  are  being 
used  and  appreciated.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  winter  of  life  cannot  be 
brightened  with  youthful  vision,  except- 
ing that  there  is  a  serious  decline  in  the 
number  of  optometrists  per  population. 

The  Nation's  critical  need  for  addi- 
tional optometrists  is  grossly  underesti- 
mated by  the  frequently  expressed  ratio 
of  1  optometrist  per  7,000  population. 
One  optometrist  in  a  community  of  7.000 
could  provide  professional  services  to 
each  member  of  the  community  only  once 
in  every  5  to  9  years;  whereas  the  most 
conservative  professional  opinions  call 
for  vision  examinations  at  least  once 
every  2  years.  The  present  ratio  is  less 
than  1  optometrist  per  9,500  population; 
yet  just  to  maintain  the  present  ratio  of 
1  to  every  9.500  in  a  period  of  continued 
population  growth  will  require  gradua- 
tion of  over  1,000  students  per  year  in- 
stead of  the  present  average  of  half  that 
number. 

When  Dr.  W.  Judd  Chapman,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Optometric  As- 


sociation, testified  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Health  he  cited  a  study 
which  revealed  the  need  for  vision  serv- 
ices in  the  general  population.  I  wish  to 
quote  from  it  for  your  information: 

An  estimated  100  million  people  In  the 
United  SUtea — as  many  as  68  percent  of 
the  population — require  some  form  of  vision 
care  (correction  by  glasses,  visual  training, 
or  other  treatment). 

About  9,800,000  children  need  vision  care; 
a  large  number  of  these  children  should  be 
wearing  glasses. 

About  360,000  persons  are  legally  blind. 
(Some  75  percent  of  this  number  can  be 
rehabUltated  to  function  as  normally 
sighted  persons.) 

Some  1,500,000  persons  are  blind  In  one 
eye. 

These  figures  do  not  begin  to  measure 
the  wasted  lives  and  losses  from  ineffi- 
cient production  occasioned  by  the  poor 
vision  of  those  who  have  not  been  helped 
by  the  services  of  an  optometrist. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  proposing 
merely  authorizes  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  student  loans  to  schools  and 
colleges  of  optometry  upon  the  same 
terms  that  they  have  already  been  made 
available  to  students  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry and  osteopathy.  It  provides  for 
interest-bearing  loans  which  are  to  be 
repaid  in  installments  after  the  graduat- 
ing optometrist  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  become  established  in  practicing  his 
profession. 

The  cost  of  this  bill  is  a  mere  pittance 
compared  to  the  overall  cost  of  HJl.  12, 
being  estimated  as  less  than  $1  million; 
all  of  which  is  to  be  eventually  repaid 
with  interest.  By  its  passage  we  will 
assure  our  Nation  that  its  vision  require- 
ments will  continue  to  be  met.  The  bill 
will  provide  students,  who  are  not  now 
financially  able,  with  the  means  to  be- 
come optometrists — those  men  and 
women  dedicated  to  the  service  of  vision, 
God's  greatest  gift  to  man. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks  and 
that  the  bill  lie  on  the  table  until  the 
close  of  business  on  October  2  to  enable 
other  Senators  to  cosponsor  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  held  at  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

The  bill  <S.  2180)  to  amend  title  Vn 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as 
to  extend  to  qualified  schools  of  optom- 
etry and  students  of  optometry  those 
provisions  thereof  relating  to  student 
loan  programs,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  740(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  den- 
tistry" and  inserting  "dentistry,  or  optom- 
etry-. 

(b)  Section  740(b)  (4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  doctor  of 
ostoepathy"  and  inserting  "doctor  of  oste- 
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opathy,  or  doctor  of  optometry  or  an  equiva- 
lent degree". 

(c)  Section  741(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  doctor  of  oste- 
opathy" and  Inserting  "doctor  of  osteopathy, 
or  doctor  of  optometry  or  an  equivalent 
degree". 

(d)  Section  741(c)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  dentistry"  and 
Inserting  "dentistry,  or  optometry". 


AID  TO  THE  BLIND 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  con- 
tinuing my  efforts  to  Improve,  through 
Federal  legislation,  the  lot  of  blind  aid 
recipients,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  containing  several  pro- 
posals to  amend  titles  X  and  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  The  bill  is  cospon- 
sored  by  Senators  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Smith,  Magnuson,  Neuberger,  Yar- 
borottgh, Metcalf,  Moss,  McCarthy, 
Randolph,  Humphrey,  Morse,  Clark, 
Young  of  Ohio,  Bartlett,  Inouye,  Bayh, 
Eastland,  Scott,  and  BRrwsTER. 

Since  my  election  to  the  US.  Senate, 
Mr.  President,  it  has  been  my  particular 
privilege,  and,  I  feel,  a  special  opportu- 
nity, to  work  with  and  for  our  sightless 
fellow  citizens  In  their  struggle  to  achieve 
full  and  equal  participation  In  all  activi- 
ties of  our  Nation's  life. 

Blind  men  and  women  throughout  the 
country,  working  together  in  the  Nation- 
al Federation  of  the  Blind,  and  I  have 
sought  to  Improve  conditions  and  equal- 
ize opportunities  for  all  persons  without 
sight. 

One  object  of  our  labors  has  been  the 
Federal -State  programs  of  aid  to  the 
needy  blind,  established  under  title  X  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

We,  the  blind  and  I,  have  worked  to 
make  public  assistance  to  the  blind  an 
adjunct  to  rehabilitation,  a  force  to  stim- 
ulate hope,  to  encourage  initiative  and 
effort,  a  means  and  a  way  of  gaining 
restoration  to  self-sufficiency  and  inde- 
pendence. 

It  has  been  one  of  my  greatest  satis- 
factions as  a  U.S.  Senator  that  some  of 
the  proposals  I  have  offered  in  Congress 
have  been  accepted  and  are  now  Federal 
law;  and.  because  of  this,  blind  men  and 
women  have  received  some  measure  of 
help  as  they  strive  so  courageously  to 
help  each  other  and  themselves. 

Although  Congress  has  on  numerous 
occasions,  indicated  by  its  enactments, 
that  aid  to  the  blind  should  be  directed 
toward  the  goal  of  assisting  bUnd  persons 
to  reduce  or  entirely  eliminate  their  de- 
pendency upon  public  welfare,  to  achieve 
self-support  through  gainful  employ- 
ment of  their  talents  and  training — the 
ancient  and  outworn  concepts  of  the 
Elizabethan  poor  laws  still  persist  in 
our  society  and  submerge  the  needy  blind 
beneath  a  load  of  overwhelmingly  op- 
pressive laws  which  serve  only  to  make 
release  from  relief  an  almost  unrealiz- 
able possibility. 

The  bill  that  I  have  introduced  today 
dealing  with  aid  to  the  blind  would  re- 
move these  imsocial  and  uneconomic 
roadblocks  from  the  law  and  from  the 
Uves  of  blind  iieople. 

The  purpose  which  should  be  served 
by  the  federally  aided  public  welfare 
state  program  was  emphatically  stated 
by  President  Kennedy  in  his  message  to 


Congress  on  February  1,  1962,  when  he 
declared  that  public  assistance  should 
have  as  its  objective  the  reduction  or 
total  elimination  of  dependency  in  our 
Nation;  that  it  should  seek  to  promote 
rehabilitation  and  restoration  to  normal, 
self-dependent,  contributory  living. 

My  bill  as  Federal  law  would  give  real- 
ity to  this  fine  purpose. 

My  bill  as  Federal  law  would  help 
needy  blind  people  so  that  they  would 
better  be  able  to  provide  for  their  own 

I  believe  that  the  pubhc  welfare 
amendments  adopted  by  Congress  last 
year  contain  provisions  which  give  impe- 
tus and  implementation  to  the  self -care, 
self-support  and  strengthening  of  family 
ties  public  assistance  purposes  included 
by  the  1956  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act,  However,  the  same  wel- 
fare amendments  brought  into  the  social 
security  law  and  programs  a  retrogres- 
sive concept — the  new  title  XVI. 

While  the  history  of  public  welfare  in 
America  is  a  record  of  increasing  efforts 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  adult 
needy — the  blind,  aged,  and  totally  and 
permanently  disabled — title  XVI  would 
allow  the  States  to  consolidate  their  aid 
programs  for  these  groups  into  one  pro- 
gram. It  would  allow  the  States  to  dump 
their  blind,  aged,  and  disabled  needy 
into  one  common  welfare  pot. 

I  sun  firmly  convinced  that  the  rehabil- 
itation potential  which  many  blind  aid 
recipients  possess  will  never  be  realized  if 
the  blind,  the  aged,  and  the  disabled  are 
to  be  merged  and  mingled  indiscrimi- 
nately In  one  common  welfare  program. 
I  object  to  this  treatment  for  blind 
people.  I  know  them,  and  am  familiar 
with  their  special  needs.  I  know  them; 
and  I  am  familiar  with  their  efforts  to 
help  themselves,  in  spite  of  their  disad- 
vantaged station  In  life,  their  disadvan- 
taged social  and  economic  status. 

I  believe  that  these  people  merit  our 
every  help — and  I  for  one  intend  to  give 
them  every  help  I  can  within  my  power 
as  a  person  as  a  U.S.  Senator. 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced  today  is 
designed  to  give  such  help. 

All  of  its  provisions  are  directed  to- 
ward improving  conditions  for  blind  aid 
recipients.  Some  of  its  provisions  are 
particularly  directed  toward  eliminating, 
reducing,  or  counteracting  the  harmful 
effects  of  the  new  title  XVI  In  the  lives 
of  some  100,000  of  our  sightless  fellow 
citizens. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  as 
Federal  law,  would  help  these  people  as 
they  strive  to  achieve  fulfillment  In  their 
lives,  as  they  seek  to  live  with  decency 
and  dignity,  with  Independence  gained 
from  self -attained  support. 

Section  1  would  remove  the  12-month 
limitation  on  the  exemption  of  addi- 
tional income  and  resources  for  blind  aid 
recipients  having  a  State-approved 
rehabilitation  plan  for  achieving  self- 
support. 

Last  year,  when  the  public  welfare 
amending  bill,  H.R.  10606,  was  being 
considered  In  executive  sessions  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  allow  a  blind  aid  recipient, 
working  to  achieve  self-support  under  a 
State-approved  rehabilitation  plan,  to 
have  all  of  his  earnings  and  resources 


exempt  from  meeting  his  need,  and  thus 
available  to  assist  him  to  realize  his  goal 
of  economic  self -sufficiency  and  inde- 
pendence. 

The  committee  adopted  my  amend- 
ment, but  limited  Its  application  to  12 
months  for  any  individual  blind  aid 
recipient. 

I  believe  this  time  limitation  should 
be  removed  from  existing  law  If  this  ex- 
emption is  to  have  real  value  and  mean- 
ing to  blind  people.  Surely  1  year  is  too 
short  a  time  in  which  reasonably  to 
expect  a  blind  person  to  attain  self- 
supF>ort. 

Certainly  1  year  would  be  too  short  a 
time  for  a  person  with  all  of  his  facul- 
ties to  progress  from  dependency  to  self- 
achieved  full  economic  independence. 
One  year  is  certainly  too  short  a  time 
for  a  sightless  person,  confronted  by  all 
of  the  problems  of  adjustment  and 
training,  of  trying  to  secure  work  com- 
mensurate with  his  abilities  and  train- 
ing. 

I  believe  that  a  blind  person  who  is 
working  to  achieve  self-support  should 
be  helped  and  encouraged,  and  all  ap- 
parent obstacles  in  his  way  should  be 
removed. 

The  1-year  time  limitation  on  the  ex- 
emption of  all  income  and  resources  is 
such  an  obstacle.    It  should  be  removed. 
Nor  is  a  time  limitation  on  this  ex- 
emption necessary  to  prevent  abuse. 

The  exemption  of  all  income  and  re- 
sources provision  Is  only  available  to 
blind  aid  recipients  who  have  a  State-ap- 
proved rehabilitation   plan. 

The  "all  resources"  exemption  will 
terminate  when  the  objective  of  the 
rehabilitation  plan  has  been  fulfilled — 
when  complete  self-support  has  been 
gained. 

At  that  time,  the  rehabilitation  plan 
will  end,  and  the  exemption,  too,  will 
end. 

Section  2  provides  that  the  ability  of 
relatives  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
applicants  for  and  recipients  of  aid  to 
the  blind  be  disregarded  entirely  in  de- 
termining eligibility  or  the  amount  of 
the  aid  grant,  and  that  only  such  con- 
tributions as  are  voluntarily  made  and 
actually  received  be  considered  as 
income. 

State  laws  which  require  family  mem- 
bers to  contribute  to  the  support  of  a 
blind  person,  I  believe,  are  not  only  un- 
social but  also  are  vmeconomic  and  con- 
trary to  the  purpose  and  provision  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

By  the  1956  amendments,  the  strength- 
ening of  family  life  was  made  an  ob- 
jective to  be  served  by  the  federally  as- 
sisted public  welfare  programs — and 
court  actions  to  enforce  relatives'  re- 
sponsibilities statutes  certainly  do  not 
promote  family  unity,  but  destroy  it  I 
believe  that  the  vast  majority  of  our  fel- 
low citizens  provide  voluntarily  and  to 
the  extent  of  their  ability  for  their  less 
fortunate  family  members — and  many 
do,  I  think,  at  extreme  personal  sacrifice. 
Humiliation  and  harm  can  only  re- 
sult to  needy  blind  persons  whose  fam- 
ilies must  be  brought  into  court  to  com- 
pel contributions  to  the  support  of  the 
sightless  individual. 

If  a  blind  man  or  woman  is  a  financial 
burden  to  his  family,  if  his  family  resents 
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the  help  they  must  «ive  him— how  can 
we  expect  rehaJbilitation  to  flotirish  in 
MKhTbome-to  flouri.h  in  such  an 
atmosphere  of  antagonisms  and  resent- 

"Iteh^iliUUon  comes  from  within  Uie 
disabled  person;  the  desire  and  the  de- 
termination of  a  person  to  rebuild  lUa 
life  comes  from  the  encouragement  of 
others,  his  family  and  friends-it  cornea 
from  the  concern  of  a  helpful  and  un- 
derstanding family.  ^       ,. , 

To  me  a  particularly  reprehensible 
feature  of  relaUves'  responsibUity  law$ 
is  that  welfare  authorities  are  able  to 
teU  an  employed  person-a  person  not 
a  puhUc  assistance  recipient— how  n« 
should  spend  his  earnings.  This,  of 
course,  is  made  necessary  in  order  t0 
determine  how  much  he  should  contrib^ 
ute  to  a  needy  blind  famUy  member. 

The  reUtives'  responsibility  concept 
certainly  should  have  no  place  in  our 
enlightened  social  thinking  in  America 

today 

Section  3  would  prohibit  any  Stete 
agency  administering  federally  sup- 
ported blind-aid  programs  from  requiiv 
ing  recipients  of  aid  to  the  bUnd  subjeqt 
their  property  to  Uens  or  transfers  to 
such   agencies  as  a  condition  for  tt^ 

receipt  of  aid.  .       \ 

Mr  President,  if  the  self-support  and 
self-c'are  goals  expressed  in  the  Purpose 
clauses  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Me 
to  have  meaning  for  needy  bUnd  persor*. 
they  must  not  be  deprived,  by  ben  fr 
transfer,  of  the  use  of  such  amounts  pt 
property  as  they  may  possess.  , 

To  pauperize  needy  blind  persons  wfto 
apply  for  public  aid.  to  take  from  them 
the  UtUe  property  they  may  own,  not 
only  takes  away  from  them  the  only 
material  means  they  have  upon  which  to 
build  a  new  life.  It  also  takes  away  thejx 
will  to  try  again,  to  work  their  way  ba|* 
to  a  life  of  self-dependence. 

SectloKi  4  would  specifically  provide 
that  the  Indlridual  needs  of  each  person 
claiming  aid  to  the  blind  be  preeumed 
to  be  not  less  than  a  fixed  amoun^^ 
i^tnmmt  k>  be  pr«scrlbed  by  each  State 
to  accordance  with  iU  own  clrcumstanoes 
and  conditions;  further,  it  provides  that, 
if  the  actual  needs  of  an  individual  fe- 
clplent  of  aid  to  the  blind  exceeds  Ijhe 
spedfled  figure,  he  shall  be  entiUed  to 
a  payment  to  meet  his  particular  needs. 
unlea  he  possesses  nonexempt  income 
sufflcient  to  meet  his  actual  needs. 

If  the  blind  aid  recipient  is  to  be  0n- 
cotiraged  and  helped  to  achieve  econom- 
ic tadcpendence,  todUattre  must  be  rtttn- 
ulated.  independent  thinking  must  be 
fostered:  and  above  aU  else,  self-assur- 
ance and  self-respect  must  be  culUvated 
and  developed. 

The  determination  ot  a  bUnd  person  s 
aid  grant  by  the  third  decree  method 
of  the  dlsreputatoie  means  test  wlu  not 
promote  a  spirit  of  rchablliUtlon  In  the 
blind  person. 

Subjecting  a  needy  blind  person  to  the 
harassment  of  never-ending  Investtea- 
tlons,  deprecating  and  humiliating  him 
by  the  avid  searches  for  undisclosed  re- 
sources, and  the  determination  of  his 
needs— almost,  but  not  quite,  to  the 
point  of  estimating  mouthfuls  of  flood 
and  tamps  of  coal    forced  to  endure  all 
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this,  how  is  It  possible  reasonably  to  ex- 
pect a  will  to  rehabUiUUon  and  restora- 
tion to  normal  living  develop? 

My  proposal  would  require  that  the 
needs  of  blind  aid  reciplente  be  deter- 
mtoed  by  ascertainment  of  the  proven 
group  needs  of  blind  people  as  a  group- 
then,  each  blind  aid  recipient  would  be 
granted  at  least  this  ascertained  amount, 
less  nonexempt  resources. 

If  a  parUcular  bUnd  Individual  should 
demonstrate  a  special  need— for  a  spe- 
cial diet  by  reason  of  a  diabetic  condi- 
tion—then he  would  receive  an  addi- 
tional amount  in  his  grant  to  meet  this 
special  need. 

Mr  President,  we  just  cannot  treat 
blind  aid  recipients  as  social  outcasts 
and  almost  presumed  criminals;  we  can- 
not  treat  them  as  incompetents,  be- 
grudging them  the  barest  minimum 
needed  for  survival,  and  then  expect 
them  to  rebuild  their  lives  and  assume 
the  responsibiUty  for  their  own  support. 
Section  5  would  specifically  provide 
that  nothing  In  title  16  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent any  State  from  having  different 
standards  of  assistance  and  different  eli- 
giblUty  provisions  for  any  of  the  catego- 
ries included  in  the  combined  plan. 

When  the  public  welfare  amending 
measure  was  being  considered  in  execu- 
tive sessions  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
I  offered  an  amendment  to  strike  the 
proposed  new  titie  18  from  the  bill. 

I  offered  this  amendment  because  I 
was  convinced  that  the  interests  of 
needy  blind  persons  would  not  be  best 
served  by  the  consolidation  of  State  pro- 
grams of  blind  aid  with  those  of  aid 
to  the  aged  and  the  totally  and  perma- 
nently disabled. 

Each  of  these  groups  of  unfortunate 
citizens  have  needs  different  and  distinct, 
each   from   the   otiier— the   blind   have 
needs  resulting  from  the  loss  of  sight, 
with  difficulties  and  problems  unique  to 
their  condition;    the   aged   have   needs 
caused  by  their  advanced  years,  their 
diminished  ability  to  live  and  function 
without  certain  kinds  of  help;  and  the 
disabled,  too.  have  needs  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  their  disabled  sUte.    Therefore, 
it  seemed  to  me.  that  only  harm  could 
result  to  these  groups  of  people  by  dis- 
regarding    their     separate     categorical 
needs  and  considering  them  as  Uiough 
their  needs  were  identical,  as   though 
their  needs  might  be  satisfied  by  admin- 
istering  pubUc   assistance   to   them    as 
though  each  groiip  were  not  different  in 
its  needs  from  the  other  groups. 

However,  in  response  to  my  effort  to 
have  title  16  deleted  from  the  Welfare 
bill  the  other  members  of  the  FinaiHse 
Committee  and  I  were  assured  by  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  that  titie  16  would  only 
bring  about  administrative  changes — 
that  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  the  aged, 
and  the  disabled  would  not  be  detri- 
mentally affected  by  such  changes,  but 
rather,  that  they  would  benefit  from  Im- 
proved administration,  from  administra- 
tive efficiency. 

In  the  face  of  such  reassurances.  I  did 
not  press  for  further  consideration  of 
my  amendment. 


But.  since  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  87-543.  the  HEW  officials  have  is- 
sued State  letters  582  and  616  which 
explain  and  interpret  the  provisions  of 
the  new  title  16— and  the  interpretations 
contained  in  these  State  letters  make  it 
eminently  clear  that  my  original  fears 
were  justified— the  interests  of  the  blind, 
the  aged  and  the  disabled  are  very  much 
disregarded   and  detrimentaUy   affected 

by  tiUe  16.  ^  ^^  ,  ,  . 

One  particular  Interpretation  which 
would  be  nuUifled  by  congressional  ac- 
ceptance of  this  proposal  would  require 
that  "common  standards"  for  the  deter- 
mining of  eligibiUty  and  extent  of  pay- 
ment be  appUed  alike  to  tiie  blind,  aged, 
and  disablec  covered  vmder  a  titie   16 

plan. 

The  leveling  effects  of  the  "common 
standard"  mterpretation  would  be  to 
reduce  aid  grants  to  the  blind  in  many 

States.  .     _.  ..  ij  i^ 

The  "common  standards  would  im- 
pose on  all  alike— the  blind,  the  aged, 
and  the  disabled— the  same  standard  of 
resources  that  can  be  held— such  as  a 
home  and  cash  reserves— which  means 
that,  in  States  where  higher  standards, 
higher  allowances  have  been  achieved 
by  the  blind,  these  gains  wiU  be  can- 
celed and  abolished,  and  numbers  of 
blind  aid  recipients  may  find  them- 
selves suddenly  cut  off  from  aid. 

Residence  requirements  also  must  be 
Identical  for  all  groups  of  recipients  un- 
der title  16 — as  must  provisions  for  rel- 
atives' responsibility,  for  liens  or  re- 
covery of  property,  for  allocation  of  in- 
come to  dependents,  and  for  other 
factors  once  treated  separately  ar^d  re- 
garded as  variable  accordmg  to  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  the  three 
aided  groups. 

I  believe  that,  to  lump  the  blind,  the 
aged  and  the  disabled  into  one  aid  pro- 
gram then,  to  Judge  the  needs  of  the 
blind  as  though  their  needs  were  similar 
to  those  of  the  aged  and  disabled,  will 
destroy  the  rehabilitation  potential  of 
the  blind,  will  condemn  many  who  might 
work  their  way  off  relief  and  return  to 
normal,  self-sufficient  livtag.  to  perpet- 
ual dependence  upon  public  welfare. 

The  "common  standards"  interpreta- 
tion is  a  contradiction  of  the  self-support 
and  self-care  purposes.  It  Is  a  contra- 
diction of  the  "elimtoation  of  prolonged 
dependency"  declaration  contained  In 
President  Kennedy's  message  to  Congress 
on  welfare  matters  last  year. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  my  proposal  that  would  al- 
low a  State  to  have  different  sUndards 
of  assistance  and  different  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  any  of  the  aided  catego- 
ries included  to  a  combined  plan  of  pub- 
lic assistance  under  titie  16. 

Section  6  would  permit  any  State  to 
claim  Federal  matching  money  for  aid- 
to-the-bllnd  cases  under  a  separate  plan 
for  aid  to  the  blind  which  meets  the 
Federal  requirements. 

Not  only  should  States  be  permitted 
to  meet  the  needs  of  their  blind  aid  re- 
cipients separately  from  the  aged  and 
the  disabled,  I  believe  that  States  should 
also  be  allowed,  as  are  the  States  of 
Massachusetts.  DoUware.  Virginia,  and 
North  CaroUna  to  file  a  separate  plan 
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imder  which  they  may  administer  their 
aid-to-the-bllnd  program. 

This.  I  think,  is  essential  If  the  needs 
of  the  blind  are  to  be  recognized  and 
provided  for  adequately,  if  the  blind  are 
to  be  helped  toward  rehabilitation,  to 
rebuild  their  lives;  and  States  which 
choose  to  file  such  a  separate  plan  for 
the  administration  of  aid  to  the  blind 
should  also  have  available  to  them  the 
same  benefits  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment available  to  States  which  consoli- 
date their  blind,  aged,  and  disabled  aid 
programs  into  a  single  program  of  fed- 
erally supported  public  assistance. 

Since  the  above-listed  States  have 
been  permitted  such  separate  adminis- 
tiation  of  their  ald-to-the-blind  pro- 
gram, I  believe  it  would  be  discrimina- 
tory to  deny  the  same  privilege  to  the 
remaining  States  of  the  Nation. 

The  States  should  also  be  allowed  to 
locate  such  separately  administered 
blind -aid  programs  in  a  Department  of 
State  Government  other  than  the  public 
welfare  agency— a  privilege  already 
granted  to  the  States  of  Massachusetts, 
Delaware,  Virginia,  and  North  CaroUna. 
To  deny  tiiis.  I  believe,  would  be  a 
discrimination  against  the  blind  of  the 
Nation  outside  of  the  four  States  now 
granted  such  special  status  by  the  law. 

Section  7  provides,  just  as  title  1  and 
title  16  now  do,  for  Federal  financial  par- 
ticipation up  to  one-half  of  a  total  of 
$15  monthly  expenditure  for  medical 
care  for  blind  aid  recipients. 

States  which  file  a  public  assistance 
plan  under  titie  16  are  allowed  Federal 
matching  money  for  the  medical  needs 
of  their  blind  recipients  on  the  same 
basis  as  that  now  available  only  to  the 
aged  under  titie  1. 

I  believe  that  a  State  which  retains 
its  separate  blind-aid  program  under 
title  10  should  receive  the  same  Federal 
help  in  providing  medical  care  for  its 
sightiess  citizens  as  that  offered  if  a 
State  will  merge  its  blind  in  with  the 
aged  and  disabled  needy — ^the  same  fi- 
nancial help  made  available  to  the  States 
of  Massachusetts,  Delaware,  Virginia, 
and  North  Carolina  with  their  statu- 
torily authorized  separate  blind-aid  pro- 
grams. 

I  believe  such  Federal  money  should 
go  to  the  SUtes  to  pay  part  of  the  med- 
ical cost  of  their  needy,  whatever  admto- 
istrative  arrangements  a  State  may 
choose  to  make  for  the  administration 
of  its  blind-aid  program. 

Section  8  would  make  it  possible  for 
a  State  which  consolidates  its  aid  pro- 
gram for  the  blind,  aged,  and  disabled, 
under  a  titie  16  plan,  and  then  becomes 
dissatisfied  with  the  single  category  aid 
program,  to  resume  separate  categorical 
programs  of  public  assistance  under  title 
1  for  Its  aged,  title  10  for  its  blind,  and 
title  14  for  its  totally  and  permanently 
disabled  needy  citizens. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  1962  public 
welfare  amendments,  the  Department  of 
HEW  has  issued  interpretive  materials — 
State  letters  682  and  616 — which  indi- 
cate very  clearly  that  once  a  State  files 
an  aid  plan  under  the  new  title  16,  con- 
solidating its  blind,  aged,  and  disabled 
aid  programs  into  a  single  category  pro- 


gram, it  is  irrevocably  bound  to  retain 
its  single  category  aid  program. 

Mr.  President,  however  much  State 
Welfare  authorities  may  become  con- 
vinced that  their  needy  blind,  aged,  and 
disabled  citizens  would  be  better  assist- 
ed by  a  return  to  separate  categorical 
programs  under  tities  1, 10.  and  14,  they 
are  forever  bound — the  States  are  pre- 
cluded by  HEW  intepretatlon  from  such 
ameliorative  action — and  they  are  pre- 
vented, not  by  the  law  as  passed  by  Ccm- 
gress;  they  are  prevented  by  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  made  by  the  HEW 
officials. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  interpreta- 
tion of  Inflexibility  is  not  an  accurate 
determination  of  Uie  intention  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  believe  that  the  always  predominat- 
ing concept  in  the  federally  aided  public 
assistance  programs  must  be  how  best 
such  programs  may  help  meet  the  needs 
of  people  who.  by  reason  of  adversity, 
are  unable  to  adequately  provide  for 
themselves. 

The  "irrevocable"  interpretation  of 
HEW  is  a  contradiction  to  this  concept. 
Section  9  would  specifically  provide 
that  rehabilitative  services  shall  be  given 
only  to  those  blind  aid  recipients  who 
voluntarily  request  them,  that  the 
amount  of  aid  shall  be  in  no  wise  con- 
tingent upon  the  acceptance  of  any  serv- 
ices, and  that  services  shall  be  defined 
and  administered  to  the  blind,  aged,  and 
disabled  on  a  categorical  basis  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  separate  and  cate- 
gorical problems  and  needs. 

Mr.  President,  for  blind  persons  with 
an  employment  potential  to  remain  upon 
public  assistance  for  years,  perhaps  even 
for  their  entire  lifetime,  is  a  needless  and 
shameless  w-aste. 

It  is  a  grievous  waste — a  severe  loss  to 
the  whole  Nation,  to  each  one  of  us  of 
America — for  we  lose  the  contribution 
each  one  of  these  men  and  women  has 
to  make  towaids  strengthening  and  en- 
riching the  life  of  the  Nation. 

As  a  U.S.  Senator  I  have  introduced 
and  supported  measures  to  encourage 
and  help  blind  people  in  their  strivtog 
toward  the  goal  of  self-support  and  re- 
habllitatic»i. 

I  supported  the  "services"  piovisions 
of  the  public  welfare  bill  which  we  passed 
last  year,  for.  It  seemed  to  me,  that  re- 
habilitative and  restorative  services  to 
our  welfare  programs  were  long  overdue. 
But.  Mr.  President,  just  as  I  believe 
In  rehabilitation  and  public  assistance, 
so.  too.  do  I  believe  that  aid  recipients- 
needy  bUnd  persons — should  not.  must 
not,  be  compelled  or  coerced  into  accept- 
ing such  rehabilitation  services. 

Rehabilitation,  I  think,  is  a  kmd  of 
salesmanship  for  social  workers  and 
other  public  assistance  agency  person- 
nel— they  must  arouse  the  blind  aid  re- 
cipient to  realize  the  almost  Umitiess  pos- 
sibilities available  to  him,  to  work  and 
live  productively  and  profitably. 

The  blind  aid  recipient  needs  help  to 
achieve  self-support — harassment  is  not 
a  help,  but  a  hindrance.  He  needs  stimu- 
lation, not  suppression.  He  needs  coun- 
seling and  guidance,  not  compulsion  or 
imposed  dictation. 


That  is  why  I  offer  this  proposal — that 
we  of  Congress,  vitally  concerned  as  we 
are  for  the  welfare  of  blind  people,  may 
be  sure  that  overzealous  welfare  workers 
will  be  prohibited  from  trying  to  achieve 
the  rehabilitation  of  their  sightless  cli- 
ents by  authoritarian  dictation. 

The  Federal  Government,  through  the 
Social  Security  Act,  provides  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  States  to  assist  them  to 
meeting  the  unmet  needs  of  their  needy 
citizens. 

The  primary  purpose  of  these  federally 
supported  welfare  programs  is  to  provide 
unfortunate  people,  unfortunate  often- 
times through  circumstances  beyond 
their  control,  with  the  means  ol  obtam- 
ing  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  the  other 
basic,  bodily  necessities  of  life. 

This  primary  purpose  of  public  wel- 
fare should  never  be  forgotten  nor  side- 
tracked and  set  aside. 

Rehabilitative  services  to  public  wel- 
fare are  splendid;  they  are  very  much 
needed,  but  they  never  must  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  basic,  bodily  essentials. 

A  blind  aid  recipient  who  accepts  re- 
habilitation services  may  gato  much  by 
such  acceptance;  he  may  lose  much  by 
refusing  to  accept  them;  but  his  aid 
grant  should  not  be  affected  by  his  de- 
cision. He  should  continue  to  receive 
needed  financial  aid  even  though  he  is 
not  interested  in  rehabilitation;  remem- 
ber, his  lack  of  interest  in  rehabilitation 
may  not  be  his  fault,  but  rather,  the  fault 
may  be  the  failure  of  his  social  worker 
or  rehabilitation  counselor. 

Then.  too.  the  rehabilitative  services 
provided  for  in  the  welfare  amendments, 
if  they  are  to  have  value  to  the  lives  of 
needy  people,  must  be  provided  to  them 
on  a  group  or  categorical  basis. 

The  problems,  the  needs,  the  difficul- 
ties of  blind  people  are  different  from 
those  of  elderly  people;  and  the  needs, 
problems,  and  difficulties  of  the  totally 
and  permanently  disabled  are  different 
and  dlsttoct  from  the  other  two  adult 
aided  groups. 

Rehabilitative  services  for  each  group 
must  be  designed  and  administered  with 
this  fact  in  mind. 

Rehabilitative  services  are  totended  to 
help  disabled  people  help  themselves — ^to 
help  them  reconstruct  shattered  lives. 
Such  services  will  only  serve  this  fine 
purpose  when  they  are  oriented  and  di- 
rected to  meet  group  needs,  are  directed 
toward  group  proWems — problems  whidi 
are  shared  by  the  blind — but  not  by  the 
aged  or  the  disabled;  problems  which 
are  held  in  common  by  the  elderly,  or 
which  are  unique  to  the  disabled  and  un- 
known to  the  blind  and  the  aged. 

Therefore,  I  am  proposing  that  "serv- 
ices" in  public  welfare  be  categorically 
provided. 

Section  10  would  provide  for  an  ta- 
crease  to  the  matching  of  State  funds 
by  the  Federal  Government  whereby  the 
Federal  Govenunent  would  pay  six- 
sevenths— $42.85— of  the  first  $60  of  the 
average  payment  of  aid  to  the  blind, 
and  from  50  percent  to  75  percent — to 
accordance  with  the  variable  grant  for- 
mula—of the  difference  between  $50  and 
$100. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  the  March 
issue  of  HEWs  publication,  the  Social 
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Security  Bulletin,  the  average  amount  of 
cash  aid  received  by  nearly  100,000  needy 
blind  persona  last  November  was  $70.84. 

Although  the  average  money  payment 
was  higher  than  this  figure  in  some 
States,  it  was  substantially  lower  lin 
many  States. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cipient of  aid  to  the  blind  cannot  buy  his 
food  and  clothing  In  special  stores  hav- 
ing special  prices — prices  geared  to  h|s 
very  low  monthly  aid  grant.  ' 

Nor  are  rents  less  or  utility  costs  lower 
because  a  blind  person  is  in  need  and 
must  live  on  public  assistance. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  barest  minimum  stand- 
ards of  decency  and  health  cannot  be 
maintained  on  the  monthly  grants  of  aid 
received  by  the  blind  In  many  of  oar 
States. 

A  change  in  the  amount  of  the  Pederfil 
share  In  blind-aid  pasrments  Is  very  muoh 
needed,  an  increase  in  the  Federal  finan- 
cial contribution  in  such  payments  is 
urgently  necessary. 

I  am.  therefore,  proposing  such  a 
change,  that  the  level  of  aid  income  to 
the  needy  blind  may  be  raised,  allowing 
these  people  the  chance  to  live — not  lux- 
uriously, but  with  a  greater  degree  Of 
adequacy. 

Section  11  would  provide  that  any  in- 
crease in  Federal  funds,  made  availaole 
by  Congress  to  raise  the  amounts  of  the. 
aid  grants  of  needy  blind  persons  be  giv- 
en to  the  States  only  upon  the  condition 
that  the  States  will  pass  on  the  addi- 
tional funds  to  the  aid  recipients  with- 
out diminishing  the  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment's share  in  such  public  assistance 
payments. 

When  the  public  welfare  bill,  Hil. 
10606,  was  being  considered  in  executive 
sessions  of  the  Finance '  Committee, ,  I 
offered  an  amendment  requiring  that  the 
additional  Federal  money — $5  per  month 
per  recipient — provided  for  in  the  bill  to 
increase  the  aid  grants  of  needy  blibd 
persons,  be  passed  on  to  the  recipients 
by  the  States,  without  a  lessening  of  the 
State's  share  in  such  payments.  i 

The  committee  and  I  were  assured  py 
HEW  officials  that  this  pass-on  requine- 
ment  was  unnecessary — that  the  States 
would  surely  pass  on  the  increase  to  their 
needy  citizens. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  welfare  meas- 
ure, the  record  shows  that  few  States 
have  carried  out  the  very  specific  direc- 
tion of  Congress — contained  in  the 
House  and  Senate  committee  reports — 
that  the  additional  Federal  share  in  aid 
payments  was  intended  to  go  to  the  reor- 
ients, was  Intended  to  Increase  by  $5 
the  monthly  aid  allowances  of  needy 
people,  and  should  be  passed  on  by  the 
States  to  them. 

Nor  is  this  the  first  time  that  the  wi|h, 
Intention,  and  direction  of  Congress  has 
been  disregarded  in  the  matter  of  the 
States  passing  on  increased  Federal  aid 
funds  to  recipients  of  public  assistance. 

Too  often  this  has  occxirred  over  the 
years — the  States  have  used  money  l|n- 
tended  by  Congress  to  increase  payments 
to  the  needy  for  other  pimxjses.  or  have 
passed  on  the  additional  Federal  money 
only  to  reduce  by  the  same  sumount  their 
own  contribution  to  such  payments. 


The  proposal  I  am  offering  would 
make  sure  that  Federal  money  in  the 
federally  supported  State  aid-to-the- 
blind  programs  is  actually  given  to  the 
needy,  is  actually  received  by  them  in 
their  monthly  aid  grants. 

Section  12  would  prohibit  the  imposi- 
tion of  any  residence  requirement  as  a 
condition  for  receiving  aid-to-the-blind 
payments. 

I  believe  that  blind  persons  on  the  aid 
rolls  who  possess  the  ability  to  earn  their 
own  living  should  not  only  be  encour- 
aged to  do  so,  they  should  be  helped  to 
do  so  by  every  means  possible. 

Laws  which  hinder  or  block  the  efforts 
of  these  people  to  reach  the  goal  of  eco- 
nomic independence,  I  believe,  should  be 
either  repealed  or  prohibited.  Such  laws 
are  State  residence  laws  which  require 
that  a  blind  person  must  live  a  specified 
period  of  time  in  a  State  in  order  to  qual- 
ify for  aid-to-the-blind  payments. 

Needing  the  whole  Nation,  the  whole 
range  of  economic  activities  throughout 
the  Nation  available  to  him — that  he 
may  find  his  place,  may  find  work  com- 
mensiirate  with  his  trsUning  and  skills — 
a  blind  person  even  though  he  is  a  pub- 
lic assistance  recipient,  and  because  he 
is  a  public  assistance  recipient,  must  be 
free  to  search  for  employment  anywhere 
in  the  coxmtry,  and  he  will  be  helped  in 
his  searching  by  being  able  to  obtain 
public  assistance  in  the  new  State  where 
he  is  seeking  work  until  a  job  is  finally 
found,  until  earnings  start  coming  in. 

State  residence  laws  prevent  such  free- 
dom of  movement.  They  deny  to  the 
blind  aid  recipient  the  opportunity  to 
go  where  he  believes  work  can  be  found 
and  secured.  Such  laws  condemn  him 
to  a  static  existence  in  a  State  where  his 
kind  of  work  is  just  not  available. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  it  is  es- 
sential that  each  of  the  proposals  con- 
tained in  my  blind-aid  amending  bill  be 
adopted  by  Congress  if  the  many  capable, 
employable  blind  people  on  relief  are  to 
be  helped  to  achieve  rehabilitation,  if 
they  are  to  gain  release  from  a  lifetime 
of  economic  and  social  captivity. 

Each  of  my  proposals  is  designed  to 
remove  from  the  public  assistance  pro- 
grams for  the  blind  the  punitive  aspects 
of  such  programs,  they  are  designed  to 
make  of  these  programs  a  bridge  to  re- 
habilitation, a  means  and  a  way  of 
achieving,  ultimately,  self-support  for 
thousands  of  sightless  men  and  women. 

I  urge  the  acceptance  of  all  of  my 
proposals  to  improve  public  aid  for  the 
blind  that  the  public  aid  provided  may 
offer  more  than  subsistence  and  survival; 
rather,  that  such  public  aid  may  offer 
adequate  income  .with  dignity,  public 
support  without  penalties. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  held  at  the  desk  for 
3  days  for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
on  the  desk  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  2181)  to  amend  titles  X 
and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
improve  the  programs  of  aid  to  the  blind 
so  that  they  will  more  effectively  en- 
courage and  assist  blind  individuals  to 
achieve  rehabilitation  and  restoration  to 


a  noi-mal,  full,  and  fruitful  life,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hartkk  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) .  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mitte  on  Finance. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  commend  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  for  the  introduction  of 
this  bill  and  the  delivery  of  the  message 
in  conjunction  with  it.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  serve  with  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  on  the  Finance  Committee,  the 
taxation  conmiittee  of  the  Senate,  for 
many  years.  I  must  state  that  through- 
out that  period  of  time  he  has  been  most 
diligent  in  his  efforts  not  only  to  protect 
but  to  improve  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  aged  and  the  halt,  and  the  blind 
particularly.  I  hope  he  will  get  the 
recognition  which  he  so  richly  deserves 
for  this  ngilance.  which  he  maintains 
continually.  I  wish  to  commend  him 
for  his  efforts  along  this  line.  If  there 
is  any  way  the  junior  Senator  from 
Florida  can  be  of  assistance  to  him  in 
this  most  worthy  project,  I  shall  be  most 
pleased  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  I  will  say  that,  serving  on 
the  Finance  Committee,  I  have  had  a 
most  able,  qualified,  and  considerate 
tutor  in  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is 
very  generous,  far  beyond  what  I  deserve. 


SOVIET  PERSECUTION  OF  JEWS 
AND  OTHER  PERSONS 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day— the  day  after  the  U.S.  Senate  gave 
its  advice  and  consent  to  the  limited 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty — the  world  looks 
with  renewed  strength  and  spirit  toward 
the  prospect  of  peace. 

It  looks  with  renewed  strength  and 
spirit  toward  the  day  when  all  men  will 
enjoy  the  basic  freedoms. 

Yet  even  today,  as  we  look  and  work 
toward  this  goal,  freedom  of  religion  is 
trampled  by  one  of  the  principal  parties 
to  a  treaty  that  has  given  new  hope  to 
the  world. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  the  free  exercise 
of  religion  in  any  meaningful  sense  has 
been  denied  to  everyone.  All  religions 
exist  precariously,  to  say  the  least,  in  an 
officially  antireligious  atmosphere.  But 
in  a  variety  of  fundamental  ways,  Juda- 
ism is  subject  to  unique  discrimination. 
Today  the  chief  victims  of  religious  per- 
secution are  the  Jews. 

The  proposed  execution  of  a  Jewish 
rabbi  for  an  alleged  economic  crime  is 
only  the  latest  in  a  long  series  of  acts 
that  provide  us  with  tragic  and  abun- 
dant evidence  of  outright  persecution. 

Soviet  law  makes  anti-Semitism  a 
crime  in  Russia.  Yet  in  Russia  the  Jew 
is  branded  as  a  Jew.  On  his  domestic 
passport  is  stamped  the  word  "Jewish" 
that  identifies  his  nationality. 

But  while  he  has  a  nationality  and 
secondarily,  in  Russia  a  religion,  he  has 
none  of  the  rights  of  other  nationalities 
and  cultural  groups.  His  ways  of  wor- 
ship are  severely  limited.  His  syna- 
gogues are  shut  down,  he  is  denied  burial 
in  the  consecrated  ground  of  Jewish 
cemeteries. 
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other  religious  groups  are  allowed 
publishing  faciUties,  central  governing 
bodies,  and  religious  objects.  But  the 
Jew  has  no  religious  articles— like  the 
prayer  shawl  or  phylacteries.  He  is 
permitted  no  publication  facilities  and 
no  publications.  No  Hebrew  Bible  has 
been  published  for  Jews  since  1917.  The 
study  of  Hebrew  has  been  outlawed,  even 
fol-  religious  purposes.  He  has  no  cen- 
tral organization  or  nationwide  federa- 
tion as  do  other  major  faiths.  So  he  has 
no  voice  or  way  of  bolstering  and  serving 
his  faith. 

There  Is  one  synagogue  and  one  rabbi 
In  the  Soviet  Union  for  each  15,000  or 
16,000  Jewish  believers.  And  though 
one  yeshiva — or  rabbinical  academy — 
was  established  in  1»57.  it  has  been 
transformed  by  restrictions  Into  an 
empty  shell.  This  year  there  were  only 
four  students  left.  Obviously,  there  will 
be  no  way  of  replacing  the  rabbis  now 
serving  Jews  In  Russia — and  most  of 
them  are  In  their  seventies  or  eighties. 

There  are  3  million  Russian  Jews.  And 
If  they  are  not  being  slaughtered  In  mass 
pogroms,  as  they  once  were  in  Russia, 
and  as  they  were  in  the  ovens  of  the 
Nazi  concentration  camps,  they  are  being 
slowly  strangled.  They  are  enjoying 
none  of  the  gradually  increasing  free- 
doms of  the  Soviet  society. 

Chairman  Khrushchev  has  labeled  re- 
ports of  anti-Jewish  persecution  as  "a 
profound  delusion."  But  Is  It  a  delusion 
when  in  the  last  2  years  at  least  83  Jews 
have  been  executed  out  of  a  total  of  140 
people  condemned  for  alleged  economic 
offenses?  Is  it  a  delvision  when  reputa- 
ble reporters  tell  us  of  arrests,  trials,  and 
executions — of  mass  trials  in  many  cities 
that  have  been  markedly  anti- Jewish? 
Is  it  a  delusion  when  kosher  butcher 
shops  are  closed  and  elderly  Jews  are  put 
in  prison  for  baking  matzoth  or  un- 
leavened bread  in  their  own  homes  and 
selling  it  for  the  Passover  holidays? 

To  put  an  end  to  the  special  qualities 
of  the  Jew — to  stymie  him  if  he  seeks 
expression  of  his  religious  faith — to  bully 
him  and  harass  him  until  he  gives  up 
the  religious  heritage  of  the  centuries — 
these  are  the  ends  officially  sought  by 
the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  facts  are  most  clearly  stated  in  a 
scholarly  article  by  Moshe  Decter  pub- 
lished in  the  distinguished  quarterly  re- 
vie\r  Foreign  Affairs  this  past  January, 
whfch  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  Jews  are  the  only  nationality  de- 
prived of  the  basic  cultural  rights  ac- 
corded to  all  others  in  the  U.S.SJI. 

The  Jew  has  no  Jewish  books  or  pe- 
riodical. He  has  no  theater,  though  the 
Yiddish  theater  was  once  considered  a 
matter  of  Soviet  pride.  He  is  vilified 
in  the  rigidly  controlled  Soviet  press; 
anti-Jewish  sentiments  and  stereotypes 
are  built  up,  especially  in  the  provincial 
press. 

Most  importantly,  perhaps,  he  is  cut 
off  from  the  outside  world.  He  has  been 
warned:  "Beware  of  foreigners."  And 
of  course,  he  cannot  emigrate — cannot 
leave  to  seek  his  freedom  elsewhere. 

It  Is  time  that  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world  expressed  their  conscience  about 
the  persecuUon  of  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
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Union.  It  is  time  we  in  the  Senate  speak 
up — on  behalf  of  the  free  peoples  of  the 
United  States. 

The  world  has  learned  from  bitter  ex- 
perience of  the  dangers  of  peraecution 
of  the  Jews.  We  have  learned  that  it  is 
a  symptom  of  a  greater  sickness.  A 
symptom,  though  it  hurts  the  strfferer, 
is  not  felt  by  others  until  the  sickness 
spreads. 

Let  us  try  to  curb  this  sickness  before 
it  spreads.  Let  us  join  together  to  de- 
mand that  the  Soviet  Union  curb  her 
persecution  of  the  Jews. 

Let  us  say  to  her: 

If  the  world  Is  to  have  new  hope,  11  the 
cold  war  la  to  eaae,  let  the  first  thaw  occur 
In  the  ley  Indifference  you  have  shown  to 
the  plaintive  cries  o<  those  within  your 
borders  who  seek  an  end  to  religious  persecu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  therefore  submit,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
Soviet  persecution  of  Jews  and  all  other 
persons  be  condemned.  I  submit  this 
resolution  for  Senators  Allott,  Ander- 
son, Bartlett,  Bath,  Beall,  Boggs, 
Brewster.  Burdick.  Cannon,  Case, 
Church.  Clark,  Cooper,  Cotton,  Dodd. 
DoMZNicK.  Douglas,  Edmondson,  CiOLd- 

WATCR,  GRUENING,  HART.  HaRTKE.  HOL- 
LAND. Humphrey.  Inouye.  Jackson. 
Javits,  Jordan  of  Idaho,  KEAxnfG.  Ken- 
nedy, KucHEL,  Lausche,  Magnuson,  Mc- 
Carthy,     MCGOVERN,      MCINTYRE,      MC- 

Namara,  Metcalf,  Monroney.  Morse. 
Morton,   Moss,  Mundt,  Nelson,   Neu- 

BERGKR.  PASTORE.  PELL,  PROXlOaE,  RAN- 
DOLPH,   Saltonstall.    Scott,    Sikpson. 

SMATHERS.  SYIONCTON,  THURMOND, 

TOWER,  Walters,  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  Yarborough,  and  Young  of  Ohio, 
and  myself.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  that  it  remain  on 
the  table  for  10  days,  and  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  at  this  point  an 
article  from  the  January  1963.  issue  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  entitled  "The  Status  of 
the  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union"  by  Moshe 
Decter  and  an  article  from  the  June  16, 
1962,  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
entitled  "The  Kremlin's  Persection  of 
Jews"  by  Rowland  Evans,  Jr. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
resolution  will  lie  on  the  table,  as  re- 
quested, and  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
along  with  the  articles  mentioned. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  204)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
deeply  believes  In  freedom  of  religion  for  all 
people  and  Is  opposed  to  infringement  of 
this  freedom  anj-where  in  the  world;  and 

Whereas  abundant  evidence  has  made 
clear  that  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  persecuting  Jewish  citizens  by  sin- 
gling them  out  for  extreme  punishment  for 
alleged  economic  offenses,  by  confiscating 
sjmagogues,  by  closing  Jewish  cemetertes.  by 
arresting  rabbis  and  lay  religious  leaders,  by 
curtailing  religious  observances,  by  discrim- 
inating against  Jews  In  cultural  actinues 
and  access  to  higher  educaUon,  by  Imposing 
restrictions  that  prevent  the  reuniting  o< 
Jews  with  their  families  in  other  lands,  and 
by  other  acts  that  cypress  Jews  in  the  fre* 
exercise  oi  their  faith;  and 


Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  clear  op- 
portunity to  match  the  words  of  Its  consti- 
tutional guarantees  of  freedom  of  religion 
with  specific  actions  so  that  the  world  may 
know  whether  there  Is  genuine  hope  for  a 
new  day  oC  better  xmderstanding  among  all 
people:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate,  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  persecution  of  any  per- 
sons because  of  their  rrilgion  by  the  Soviet 
Union  be  condemned,  and  tha.t  the  Soviet 
Union  In  the  name  of  decency  and  humanity 
cease  executing  persons  for  alleged  econofnlc 
offenses,  and  fully  permit  the  free  exercise 
of  religion  and  the  pursuit  of  culture  by 
Jews  and  all  others  within  its  borders. 

The  articles  presented  by  Mr.  Ribicoft 
are  as  follows: 
[Prcou    Foreign   Affairs    magazine,    January 

1963] 
Th«  Status  or  th«  Jrws  iw  thx  Sovht  Ustzow 
(By  Moshe  Decter) 
I>urlng  the  past  quarter-centiiry,  enlight- 
ened public  opinion  throvighout  the  wwld 
has  become  keenly  sensitive  to  the  treatment 
of  minorities  as  a  barometer  of  moral  de- 
cency and  social  sanity.  The  awesome  ex- 
periences of  this  period  have  drawn  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  symbolic  and  actual  posi- 
tion of  the  Jewish  minority.  In  this  light, 
the  status  of  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 
warrants  special  concern. 

The  situation  of  Soviet  Jews  can  be  com- 
prehended primarily  within  the  framework  of 
Soviet  nationalities  policy.  That  poUcy,  as 
r^ected  in  Communist  Party  directive*,  the 
Soviet  Constitution,  and  public  law,  is  based 
on  the  ideological  acceptance  of  the  concept 
of  national  self-determination  aad  on  the 
legal  recognition  of  the  right  of  all  nationali- 
ties within  Soviet  borders  to  cultural  free- 
dom. Actual  Soviet  policy  toward  the  Jews 
clearly  violates  these  principles.  It  Is  tanta- 
mount to  a  p>oUcy  of  discrimination,  for  it 
denies  to  the  Jews  such  ethnic-culturai 
rights  as  are  generally  accorded  all  other  So- 
viet nationaUtles. 

The  Soviet  Union  officially  reoogniaes  Jews 
as  a  nationality.    In  the  personal  Identifica- 
tion papers  which  an   Soviet  clt»«ns  carry 
(the  internal  passport).  Jews  nmst  list  their 
nationality  as  'Jewish"  (Yevrel)  ^ist  as  oth- 
er nationalities — such  as  Russians.  Ukrain- 
ians, Georgians,  and  others — must  list  theirs. 
Thus,  In  the  ofltolal  Soviet  censxu  retnms  of 
1959.  published  In  Pravda  on  FdSruary  4,  1960, 
Jews  An  listed  among  the  official  nationali- 
ties.   In  all  previous  censuses,  citizens  were 
required  to  provide  proof,  in  the  form  of  their 
Intmial  passport,  of  their  claim  to  belong  to 
one  or  another  nationality.    In  1959,  for  the 
first  time,  they  were  allowed  to  volunteer, 
vrlthout  proof,   the  nationality  with  which 
they  chose  to  be  identified.    Despite  the  pos- 
siblUty  thus  provided  for  Jews  to  pass.  2.268.- 
000  people  specified  their  nationality  as  Jew- 
ish (there  are  reason  to  believe  that  the  total 
number  more  closely  approximates  S  million) . 
Soviet  Jews  constitute  1.09  percent  of  the 
population,  but  they  occupy  •  far  more  sig- 
nificant place  than  this  figure  suggests.     Of 
the  considerably  more  than  100  diverse  So- 
viet natlonallUes,  the  Jews  are  11th  numeri- 
cally.    The  great  majority  of  them  live  In 
the  three  most  populotis  Unkm   RepuWlca: 
38  percent  In  the  Russian  Republic,  87  per- 
cent In  the  Ukraine,  7  percent  In  White  Rus- 
sia; but  there  is  no  republic  of  the  U55JI. 
where    Jewish    communities    may    not    be 
found.    And  an  Important  reflection  of  their 
sense  of  Identification  after  several  decades 
of  direct  and  indirect  forcible  assimilation 
is  that  472,000   (203  percent)    gave  Tiddlah. 
which  Is  the  traditional  language  at  speech 
and  literature  of  East  European  Jews,  as  their 
mothw  tongue. 

The  Jews  are  also  regarded  secondarily,  as 
a  religious  groxip.  This  compUcatas  their 
status  and  makes  It  even  more  precarloua. 
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For  Uxougb  Uxeir  unique  dual  character  la  a 
natural  outgrowth  of  Jewlah  history  and  tra4 
dltlon.  It  creates  unusual  dlfflcultles  fo» 
them  under  Soviet  conditions.  An  asaaull 
upon  the  Jewish  religion,  for  example,  will 
inevitably  be  token,  by  Jews  and  non-Jew» 
alike,  as  an  attack  upon  the  Jewish  na« 
tlonallty  as  a  whole — upon  Jews  as  such. 
And  they  have  come  Increasingly  to  be  con* 
sldered  an  alien  group  In  a  land  where  they 
have  resided  for  mcwe  than  a  thoxisand  ycarsw 
Their  vulnerabUlty  U  Increased  by  the  fact 
that,  unlike  most  other  Soviet  naUonalltle^ 
which  have  their  own  geographic  terrltorlea. 
the  Jews  are  widely  dispersed  throughout  thf 
country.  They  are  also  the  only  Soviet  nat- 
tlonallty  a  majority  oX  whose  total  worl« 
population  lives  outside  the  U.SB.R.  Be- 
cause the  Soviet  Jewish  minority  has  his- 
toric and  traditional  ties  of  cult\ire,  rellglo* 
and  family  with  Jewish  communities 
throughout  the  world  outside  the  Commu- 
nist bloc.  It  Is  subject  to  even  greater  susi- 
plclon. 

Soviet  Jews  are  especially  sensitive  to  their 
vulnerable  condition  because  their  memory 
of  what  they  themselves  call  the  "black 
years" — the  last  5  years  of  Stalin's  rule,  when 
his  terror  assumed  a  viciously  and  openlv 
antl-Semltlc  form — has  not  been  eraseq. 
One  reason  they  have  not  forgotten  Is  that 
Soviet  policy  toward  Jews  and  Judaism  has 
remained  essentially  the  same  since  1948-'- 
with  the  vitally  Important  exception,  Of 
co\xne.  that  the  terror  Is  gone.  And  they  are 
not  lass  keenly  cognizant  of  the  fact  that, 
of  all  the  crimes  of  Stalin  cataloged  IMy 
Premier  B3ir\ishchev  and  his  colleagues  Ht 
the  20th  and  22d  Congresses  of  the  CP.S.O., 
his  crimes  against  the  Jews  were  passed  ov^r 
in  utter  silence. 

The  significance  of  Soviet  policy  toward 
the  Jews  was  dramatically  highlighted  to 
September  1961  by  the  publication  of  a 
poem,  "Babl  Yar,"  In  the  Literary  Gazette. 
organ  of  the  Soviet  Writers  Union.  This 
poem  by  a  loyal  Communist,  Yevgeny  Yef- 
tushenko— one  of  the  most  popular  youitg 
Soviet  poets — caused  a  sensation.  It  Is  '  a 
searing  indictment  of  the  anti-Semitism 
both  historically  and  as  a  facet  of  contem- 
porary Soviet  society.  In  his  opening  line, 
the  poet  protests  that  there  is  still  no  monu- 
ment to  the  scores  of  thousands  of  Jewish 
martyrs  slaughtered  by  the  Nazis  in  1941  »t 
Babl  Yar,  a  vale  on  the  outskirts  of  Kle«7. 
This  Ls  a  pointed  reflection  of  the  fact  thtt 
Soviet  authorities  have  been  consistently 
silent  about  the  nature,  dimensions  and  even 
the  very  existence  of  the  unique  Jewish  trag- 
edy during  the  Second  World  War.  Though 
not  himself  a  Jew,  Yevtushenko  identifies 
himself  in  his  poem  with  persecuted  Jewry 
throughout  history.  He  thus  points  up  the 
existence  of  a  historic  Jewish  people,  which 
Soviet  doctrine  denies — and  of  Jewish  his- 
tory, which  Soviet  policy  prevents  Jews  from 
learning. 

Yevtushenko  Is  not  alone  in  mirroring  t|ie 
mood  and  sensibility  of  the  literate  younger 
Soviet  generation.  There  is  a  whole  under- 
grotmd  literature  that  passes  from  hand  to 
hand  among  the  university  and  literary 
youth,  and  one  of  Its  frequent  leitmotifs  lis 
Isolated,  disadvantaged  Soviet  Jewry.  In 
this,  as  in  their  general  quest  for  a  purified 
Idealism,  Yevtushenko  and  his  confreres  are 
In  the  main  stream  of  the  honorable  tratjl- 
jtlon  of  the  liberal  Russian  intelligentsia 
I  from  Pushkin  to  Tolstoy  and  Oorky. 

n 
The  Jews  are  the  only  nationality  which  is 
I  deprived    of   the    basic    cultural   rights   a  o- 
■  corded  to  all  other*  In  the  U.S.SJI.    Thase 

rights  have  recently  been  reaffirmed  by  ho 
:  less  an  authoritative  soxirce  than  the  new 
'  party  program  adopted  by  the  22d  Congr^ 

In  October  1961:  "The  Communist  Paky 
;  guarantees  the  complete  freedom  of  ea<^ 
i  Mtlzen  of  the  UjBBJI.  to  speak  and  to  roar 
:  fcnd  educate  his  children  in  any  language) — 


ruling  out  all  privileges,  restrictions  or  com- 
pulsion in  the  use  of  this  or  that  language." 
Until  1948  the  Jews  were  permitted  a  cul- 
tural Ufe  In  their  own  language,  Yiddish 
( though  Hebrew  was  forbidden ) .  on  a  large 
scale:  newspapers,  publishing  houses,  thou- 
sands of  books,  a  variety  of  literary  Journals, 
professional  repertory  theaters  and  dramatic 
schools,  literary  and  cultural  research  Insti- 
tutes, a  network  of  schools,  and  other  means 
of  perpetuating  Jewish  cultural  values,  albeit 
in  a  Communist  form.  In  1948  (and  In  some 
cases  during  the  purges  of  1937-39),  the 
whole  vast  array  of  Institutions  was  forcibly 
closed. 

No  basic  change  In  this  policy  of  cultural 
deprivation  occurred,  despite  Stalin's  death 
and  the  gradual  easing  of  the  tyranny,  vmtU 
1969.  Since  then,  a  grand  total  of  six  Yid- 
dish books  has  been  publl8hed'*-by  writers 
long  dead.  (None  has  been  published  in 
1962  as  of  November.)  They  were  put  out 
In  editions  of  30,000  each,  mostly  for  for- 
eign consumption,  but  those  copies  that 
were  available  to  Jews  inside  the  U5.SJI. 
were  eagerly  and  quickly  snapped  up. 

This  total  of  six  books  is  to  be  compared 
with  the  facilities  made  available  to  many 
ethnic  groups  far  smaller  than  that  of  the 
Soviet  Jews,  and  which  do  not  possess  as 
ancient,  continuous  and  rich  a  culture.  Two 
striking  examples  are  in  order.  The  Marls 
and  Yakuts  are  two  tiny  primitive  Asian 
groups  which  nvunber  504,000  and  236,000 
respectively.  In  1961  alone.  Soviet  printing 
presses  produced  62  books  for  the  Maris  and 
144  for  the  Yakuts.  In  their  own  languages. 
The  Soviet  Yiddish  theater  was  once  con- 
sidered one  of  the  prides  of  Soviet  artistic 
achievement.  Today  there  is  only  a  handful 
of  amatevir  theatrical  groups,  made  up  of 
Jewish  workers  btuided  together  after  work- 
ing hoxirs,  existing  on  a  marginal  basis; 
there  is  not  even  such  a  group  in  Moscow 
or  Leningrad,  the  two  major  centers  of  So- 
viet Jewry,  together  totaling  nearly  1  mil- 
lion. 

In  the  autumn  of  1961,  for  the  first  time 
since  1948,  a  Yiddish  literary  Joiirnal,  So- 
vletish  Heimland,  began  publication  as  a 
bimonthly.  Welcome  though  this  is.  It  is 
no  more  than  the  exception  proving  the  rule. 
But  It  does  represent,  along  with  the  meager 
half-doaen  Yiddish  books  (and  the  concerto 
of  Yiddish  dramatic  readings  and  folk  songs 
which  have  been  permitted  and  which  have 
been  attended  by  millions  of  Jews  In  recent 
years)  a  tacit  repudiation  of  the  oft-repeated 
Soviet  assertion  that  Soviet  Jews  have  loet 
Interest  in  their  culture.  This  stote  of  af- 
fairs is  again  to  be  contrasted  with  the  press 
available  to  the  Maris  amd  Yakuts.  The  for- 
mer have  17  newspapers,  the  latter  38. 

A  frequent  Soviet  rationalization  for  the 
absence  of  cultural  Institutions  for  the  Jews 
Is  that  the  Jews  are  so  widely  dispersed.  This 
Is  invalidated,  however,  by  the  fact  that  tiny 
minorities  like  the  Chechens  (418,000) ,  Oeset- 
lans  (410,000)  and  Komls  (431.000).  which 
do  not  have  their  own  territories  yet  have 
their  own  newspapers  and  literatures  in  their 
own  languages,  and  schools  where  their  lan- 
guages are  tought.  The  Tadjik  minority  in 
Uzbekistan  (312,000  out  of  a  totol  Republic 
population  of  8,106.000)  has  similar  righto 
and  Institutions,  as  have  the  Poles  in  White 
Russia  (539.000  out  of  8.055,000). 

It  is  not  Just  schools  that  are  forbidden 
to  the  Jews.'  They  are  not  even  allowed 
classes  in  Yiddish  or  Hebrew  In  the  general 
schools;  nor  for  that  matter,  classes  in  the 
Russian  language  (comparable  to  Sunday 
School  education  in  the  United  States)  on 
Jewish  history  and  culture.  Nor  are  Soviet 
Jews  i>ermltted  to  have  contact  on  purely 


1  Though  Soviet  law  i>ennits  any  10  parento 
who  request  it  to  organize  instruction  for 
their  children  in  their  own  language,  Jewish 
parents  have  been  understandably  loath  to 
take  advantage  of  this  provision. 


Jewish  cultural  matters  with  Jewish  insti- 
tutions abroad. 

m 
All  religions  in  the  U.S.S.R.  exist  very  pre- 
cariously within  a  context  of  oflftcial  antireli- 
glous  Ideology  and  propaganda  In  a  variety 
of  fundamental  respects,  however,  Judaism 
is  subjected  to  unique  discrimination.  Jew- 
ish congregations  are  permitted  no  variant 
of  the  right  enjoyed  by  the  others  to  main- 
tain nationwide  federations  or  other  central 
organizations  through  which  religious  func- 
tions are  governed,  religious  needs  serviced, 
religious  belief  bolstered  and  communica- 
tion between  congregations  strengthened. 
Rabbis  and  synagogue  leaders  have  nothing 
at  all  comparable  to  the  Holy  Synod  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church,  the  AU-Uulon 
Council  of  Evangelical  Chrlstlans-Baptlsto, 
the  National  Ecclesiastical  Assembly  of  the 
Armenian  Church,  the  Lutheran  Churches  of 
Latvia  and  Estonia  or  the  Moslem  Board  for 
Central  Asia  and  Kazakhstan. 

These  churches  are  permitted  a  wide  range 
of  religious  publishing  facilities,  publishing 
houses  and  paper  supplies.  Thus,  the  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  version  of  the  Bible  was  re- 
printed in  1967  in  an  edition  of  50.000.  In 
1958.  10.000  copies  of  a  Russian-language 
Protestant  Bible  were  published  by  the  Bap- 
tisto.  The  same  year  the  Moslem  Directorates 
In  Ufa  and  Tashkent  produced  editions  of 
4,(K>0  and  5.000  copies,  respectively,  of  the 
Koran.  And  In  May  1962  the  Moslem  Board 
for  Central  Asia  Issued  still  another  new  edi- 
tion. It  should  be  noted  that  these  editions 
of  the  Koran  are  In  Arabic,  a  language  not 
spoken  by  Soviet  Moslems,  but  used  for  reli- 
gious study  and  other  rellgioxis  functions. 
This  Is  comparable  to  what  the  stotus  of 
Hebrew  might  be  there. 

Judaism  Is  permitted  no  publication  facil- 
ities and  no  publications.  No  Hebrew  Bible 
has  been  published  for  Jews  since  1917.  (Nor 
has  a  Russian  translation  of  the  Jewish  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Testoment  been  allowed.) 
The  study  of  Hebrew  has  been  outlawed,  even 
for  religious  purposes.  Not  a  single  Jewish 
religious  book  of  any  other  kind  has  appeared 
in  print  since  the  early  1920s.  In  contrast, 
prayerbooks  are  available  to  the  other  de- 
nominations in  relatively  ample  supply:  The 
Baptlste  were  authorized  In  1956  to  publish 
25,000  hymnals:  the  Lutheran  Church  of 
Latvia  has  produced  1,600  copies  of  a  psalter 
and  is  now  preparing  a  new  edition  of  Ito 
1964  hymnal.  Religious  calendars,  indis- 
pensable guides  for  religious  holidays  and 
observances,  are  freely  available.  Other  types 
of  religious  publications  are  also  permitted. 
The  Russian  Orthodox  Church  publl£hes  the 
Journal  of  the  Moscow  Patriarchate,  Its  ofB- 
clal  monthly  organ.  It  has  also  published 
collections  of  sermons  and  several  annuals. 
The  All-Unlon  Council  of  Baptisto  puts  out 
a  bimonthly,  the  Fraternal  Review. 

No  such  prerogatives  have  been  vouch- 
safed to  the  Jews.  Until  1958,  no  siddur 
(Sabbath  prayerbook  in  Hebrew)  was  printed. 
In  that  year,  an  edition  of  3,000  copies  of  a 
pre-Revolutlonary  siddur  was  provided  by 
photo-offset — a  ridiculously  small  figure  for 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  religious  Jews 
whose  prayerbooks  are  tattered  and  worn. 
No  edition  at  all  has  been  allowed  of  special 
prayerbooks  which  Jews  use  on  their  High 
Holidays  and  major  festivals.  As  for  calen- 
dars, the  Jews  have  had  to  depend  on  photo- 
graphed copies  of  handwritten  ones,  surrepti- 
tiously circulated  from  hand  to  hand. 

A  subtler  but  harsher  form  of  discrimina- 
tion has  resulted  from  the  ban  on  Hebrew. 
The  Russian  Orthodox,  Baptist,  Lutheran, 
Georgian  or  Armenian  believer  is  not  handi- 
capped In  his  participation  In  religious  serv- 
ices, for  they  are  conducted  in  his  native 
spoken  tongue.  But  the  half-century-old 
ban  on  Hebrew  has  made  it  impossible  for 
Jews  educated  under  the  Soviet  regime  to 
make  sense  of  their  synagogue  services. 
Thoxisands  come — and  must  stond  mute  and 
dumb. 
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The  other  major  ecclesiastical  bodies  are 
authorised  to  produce  a  variety  of  religious 
articles— ritual  objecto  such  M  church  ves- 
sels, vestmento,  candles,  beads,  crucifixes, 
and  Ikons.  The  mass  sale  of  such  articles, 
©specially  candles,  U  an  Important  source 
of  church  Income.  But  the  production  of 
such  indispensable  religious  objecto  as  the 
tallls  (prayer  shawl)  and  toflllin  (phylac- 
terles)  is  prohibited  to  Jews. 

A  brief  stotlstlcal  examination  Illuminates 
the  extont  to  which  the  faithful  are  served 
by  churches  and  prlesto,  synagogues  and 
rabbis.  For  the  40  million  Russian  Orthodox 
there  are  some  20,000  churches  and  38,000 
prlesto  (qui to  apart  from  those  in  the  69 
monastorles  and  convento) .  This  comes  to 
1  place  of  worship  for  each  2.000  believers 
and  1  priest  for  each  1.100  believers.  For 
the  3  million  Baptisto  ( including  women  and 
children  who  are  affiliated  through  family 
membership)  there  are  roughly  6.000  parishes 
and  pastors,  which  amounto  to  1  place  of 
worship  and  1  ministsr  for  each  800  be- 
lievers. The  Lutheran  Churches  of  Latvia 
and  Estonia  have  100  churches  and  160  pas- 
tors for  about  860,000  communicants — ap- 
proximately 1  church  for  each  3,800  believers 
and  1  mlnlstor  for  each  2300.  By  contrast, 
there  are  some  60  or  70  synagogues  and  rabbU 
for  the  nearly  1  million  Jewish  believers — 
which  amounto  to  1  synagogue  and  1  rabbi 
for  each  15,000  to  16,000  Jewish  believers. 

Most  religious  groups  also  maintain  edu- 
cational institutions  to  prepare  men  for  the 
priesthood.  The  Russian  Orthodox  have  two 
academies  and  five  seminaries;  the  Moslems 
have  a  madrassa  where  their  mvillahs  are 
trained.  In  addition,  qulto  a  few  Moslem 
clerical  studento  have  been  permitted  to  ad- 
vance their  studies  at  the  theological  semi- 
nary in  Cairo.  Young  Baptist  seminarians 
have  attended  theological  schools  in  Great 
Brltoln  and  Canada.  Such  programs  serve 
the  twofold  funcUon  of  maintaining  spiritual 
contocto  with  oorellglonlsto  abroad  and  of 
enhancing  the  quality  of  religious  education 
at  home. 

Until  1957.  religious  Jews  had  no  institu- 
tion to  train  rabbis.  In  that  year,  a  yeshlva 
(rabbinical  academy)  was  estobllshed  as  an 
adjunct  of  the  Great  Synagogue  in  Moscow. 
Since  then,  precisely  two  men  have  been  or- 
dained as  rabbis,  neither  of  whom  has  func- 
tioned as  a  synagogue  leader.  Of  the  13 
studento  at  the  yeshlv*  untU  AprU  1962, 
11  were  over  40 — which  means  that  very 
little  provision  was  made  for  replacing  the 
rabbU  now  serving  In  the  V3B.R..  all  of 
whom  are  In  their  seventies  and  eighties. 
This  Is  to  be  contrasted  with  the  accent 
on  youth  f<M-  Russian  Orthodox  seminarians. 
The  Jewish  community  Is  thus  being  de- 
prived of  needed  religious  leadership. 

A  most  serious  restriction  was  Imposed  on 
the  yeshlva  in  April  1962.  when  a  majority 
of  the  studento,  who  came  from  the  oriental 
Jewish  communities  of  Oeorgia  and  Daghes- 
tan.  were  forbidden  to  resume  their  studies 
in  Moscow,  o«i  the  ground  that  they  lacked 
the  necessary  reeldenoe  permlto  for  the  cM>- 
ital  city  which  Is  suffering  from  a  housing 
shortage.  This  left  Just  tcnr  studento  In 
an  institution  that  has  been  transformed 
into  a  virtually  empty  shell.  Nor  has  any 
Jewish  seminarian  In  the  last  5  years  been 
allowed  to  advance  his  studies  at  Institutions 
of  Jewish  learning  abroad. 

In  addition  to  their  prerogatives  at  home, 
other  Soviet  eodesiastical  bodies  have  en- 
Joyed  the  privilege  of  regular  and  permanent 
ties  with  oorellglonlsto  abroad,  an  Incalcula- 
bly important  boost  to  their  morale.  Since 
1956  there  have  been  Innumerable  exchange 
vlslto  of  religious  delegations  —  Russian 
Orthodox,  Baptisto  and  Moslems— between 
the  UBSH.  and  Western  Surope,  the  United 
Stotes  and  the  Middle  Bast.  The  Soviet 
Moslems  have  for  years  been  associated  with 
a  World  Congress  of  Moslems.  At  the  end 
of  October   1902  m  natloasl  oonferMioe  of 


Moslem  leaders,  meeting  in  Tashkent  was 
authorized  to  establish  a  permanent  depart- 
ment for  International  relations,  with  head- 
quarters in  Moscow,  which  would  speak  for 
aU  Moslem  Boards  in  the  country.  And 
within  the  past  year,  the  World  CouncU  of 
Churches  (Protestant)  accepted  the  full- 
fledged  membership  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  and  of  five  other  major  Soviet  ec- 
clesiastical bodies:  the  Georgian  and  Armeni- 
an Churches,  the  Baptisto.  and  the  Lutheran 
Churches  of  Latvia  and  Estonia. 

No  Jewish  religious  delegation  from  the 
U.SJ3JI.  has  ever  been  permitted  to  visit  reli- 
gious institutions  abroewl.  Nor  are  syna- 
gogues in  the  Soviet  Union  allowed  to  have 
any  kind  of  ofllcial  contact,  permanent  ties 
or  Institutional  relations  with  Jewish  reli- 
gious, congregational  or  rabbinic  bodies  out- 
side their  country. 

The    process    of    attrition    and    pressure 
against  Judaism  and  Jewish  rellgiovis  Institu- 
tions and  practitioners  has  been  systemati- 
cally stepped  up  since  the  middle  of  1961. 
In  June  and  July  of  that  jttn,  the  synagogue 
presldento  in  six  maJCH-  provincial  cities  were 
deposed.    In  the  same  period  sU  lay  religious 
leaders  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad  were  se- 
cretly arrested.     In  September  1961.  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Jewish  High  Holy  Days,  the 
authorities   ordered   the   construction   of   a 
special  loge  in  the  Moscow  Great  Synagogue 
to  seat  the  Israel  Embassy  ofllcials  who  came 
to  attend  services — the  better  to  cut  off  the 
thousands  of  Jews  who  came  to  the  syna- 
gogue from  their  fellow  Jews  from  abroad. 
In  October  1961,  the  Moscow  and  Leningrad 
leaders  were  secretly  tried  and  oonricted  of 
alleged  espionage,  and  sentenced  to  lengthy 
prison   terms.     In  January  1963,  Trud,  the 
central  trade  union  papw,  published  a  noto- 
rious article  that  portrayed  these  devout  reli- 
gious Jews   as   agento  of  Israel   spies   who, 
in  ttim.  were  described  as  tools  of  American 
intelligence. 

On  March  17.  1962.  Rabbi  Judah  Lelb  Levin 
of  the  Moscow  synagogue  announced  that 
the  public  baking  and  sale  of  matzah  (the 
unleavened  bread  indispensable  to  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Passover)   would  be  forbid- 
den.    This  was  the  first  time  in  Soviet  his- 
tory that  a  total  ban  on  matzah  was  en- 
forced throughout  the   country.     The  ban 
was  actually  part  of  the  larger  official  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  bonds  between  Soviet 
Jewry  and  the  traditional  rooto  of  Judaism 
that  have  a  national  historical  significance. 
Since    Passover    is    the    ancient   feast    that 
commemorates   the   liberation   of   the    He- 
brews from  Egyptian  slavery  and  their  es- 
tabUshment  as  a  religious  people,  this  holi- 
day is  subjected  to  especially  virulent  as- 
sault in  the  Soviet  press.    It  is  linked  with 
"Zionist     ideology,"     the     Stote     of    Israel, 
chauvinism  and  so  forth.     The  propaganda 
goes  so  far  as  to  brand  Jewish  religious  holi- 
days, and  Passover  in  particular,  as  subver- 
sive.     "Judaism    kills    love    for    the    SoTiet 
motherland" — this  is  a  slogan  from  a  typi- 
cal press  article. 

All  thU  adds  up  to  a  systematic  policy  of 
attrition  against  religious  Jews  and  their 
reUglous  practices.  The  synagogues  are  the 
only  remaining  institutions  in  the  UBB.B. 
which  stUl  embody  the  residues  of  tradl- 
titmal  Jewish  values  and  where  Jews  may 
still  foregather  formaUy  as  Jews.  The  ob- 
toetive  of  thU  policy  is  clearly  to  mtlmldate 
and  atomize  Soviet  Jewry,  to  Isolate  It  both 
from  Ito  past  and  from  Ito  brethren  in  other 
parto  of  the  vrorld,  to  destroy  Ito  specifically 
Jewish  spirit. 


IV 


This  policy  of  cultural  and  religlotis  repres- 
sion U  conducted  within  the  charged  atmos- 
phere of  a  virulent  press  campaign  against 
Judaism.  From  it  the  image  of  the  Jew 
emerges  in  traditional  antl-Semltlc  stereo- 
types The  majority  of  the  articles  appear 
in  the  provincial  press— in  the  larger  cities, 
frequently  the  capitals,  oS  the  various  re- 


publics, primarily  the  Russian  Republle. 
the  Ukraine  and  White  BussU.  These  are 
the  regions  where  the  bulk  of  Soviet  Jewry 
lives  and  where  popular  anti-Semitism  is 
still  widsspread  and  endemic. 

A  study  of  a  dosen  such  publications  re- 
veals that  the  following  themes  recur  re- 
peatedly: 

1.  The  stereotype  that  emerges  most  bla- 
tontly  Is  that  of  Jews  as  money  worshippers. 
Babbls  and  lay  leaders  of  the  synagogues  are 
consistently  portrayed  as  extorting  money 
from  the  faithful  for  ostensibly  religious 
purposes,  their  object  in  fact  being  to  feather 
their  own  nesto.  Thus,  whether  it  Is  the 
religious  service  Itself  or  some  ancient  rite, 
it  is  all  presided  over  by  religious  figures  who 
are  "in  reality"  money-grubbing  thieves. 

2.  Judaism  is  constontly  denigrated.  All 
ito  rites  are  mocked  in  a  manner  which  con- 
trasto  harshly  with  the  Soviet  Union's  boasto 
of  religious  toleration.  Circumcision,  for  ex- 
ample, is  denonunced  in  the  crudest  ternM 
as  a  barbarous  and  unhealthf ul  ritual :  "The 
priesto  of  the  synagogue  ottax  the  regular 
sacrifice  to  their  God  Jehovah." 

3.  Drunkenness  in  the  synagogue  is  an- 
other favorite  theme.  The  scandalous  rogues 
who  pocket  the  money  Innocently  contrib- 
uted by  the  beUevers  are  shown  as  devoted 
to  drink — guzzlers  who  confuse  their  pray- 
ers under  the  Influence  of  alcohol.  The  lead- 
er of  a  synagogue  burial  society  U  quoted 
as  saying:  "In  boooe — I  believe;  in  God — 1 
don't." 

4.  Brawling  is  aUeged  to  occur  frequenUy 
in  the  synagogue,  invariably  over  the  division 
of  the  ill-gotten  proflto  from  religious  spec- 
ulation. The  newspapers  "name  the  names" 
of  the  religious  "misleaders"  allegedly  In- 
vc^ved  and  frequently  give  their  addresses 
and  public  positions.  If  any. 

8.  In  these  articles  Jews  often  are  used  to 
Inform  on  feUow  Jews  and  to  denounce  Juda- 
ism. Many  articles  are  signed  by  Jews;  some 
contoin  r«cantotlons,  usually  by  elderly  men, 
of  their  rellgtotu  faith. 

6.  A  favorite  device  is  for  the  writer  to 
single  out  for  special  attention  the  adult 
children  of  elderly  religious  Jews.  They  are 
usually  named  and  their  public  positions 
(teacher,  engineer,  n\irae,  ete.)  noted,  as  weU 
as  their  places  of  work  and,  where  relevant, 
their  party  membership.  Thus  not  only  the 
parento  but  the  presumably  loyal,  non- 
religious  Oommunlst  chfldreo  are  hrtd  up  to 
public  obloquy,  In  a  not  very  subtle  effort  to 
exert  social  blackmail  on  them. 

7.  Propaganda  aasaulto  on  private  prayer 
meetings  are  also  frequent.  Since  many  syn- 
agogues throughout  the  country  are  cloeed, 
Jews  have  token  to  foregathering  in  each 
other's  homes  for  prayers.  Such  gatherings 
are  frowned  upon.  Indeed  unauthorized,  and 
have  regularty  been  dispersed,  and  their 
members  warned  and  even  punished.  Arti- 
cles list  thoee  who  organise  and  attend  such 
prayer  meetings. 

8.  Perhaps  the  most  ominous  or  all  tne 
themes  is  the  consistent  portrayal  of  the 
teneto  and  practitioners  of  traditional  Juda- 
ism as  potentially  or  actuaUy  subversive.  The 
following  references  are  typical:  -The  ^^"^ 
clericals  and  bourgeoU  nattonalisto  provide 
grist  for  the  mills  of  our  class  enemies,  dis- 
tract workers  from  their  class  and  Commu- 
nist interesto,  and  weaken  their  conscloi»- 
ness  with  chauvinist  poison."  -The  tradi- 
tions bolstered  by  the  synagogue  are  douWy 
harmful.  First  of  aU,  they  contribute  to  the 
perpetuation  of  the  false  religious  world  out- 
look, secondly,  they  serve  as  an  tastrunwnt 
for  the  propagation  of  bourgeois  pohtical 
views  which  are  alien  to  us.~ 

This  must  be  contrasted  with  the  re«>lu- 
tion  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  signed  by  Premier  Khrushcher 
on  November  10.  19M.  and  re-echoed  to 
Pravda  on  August  21.  1989:  "It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  there  are  citiscns  who.  though 
actively  participating  In  the  country's  life 


ABd  talUifxdIy  fulfllllnf  th««r  «•**•  ^^*f-  "^ 

S^Tbrtl*!*.   1V>w«rtf  tl»««  the  PM^J^**; 
MadT  deniMMlM.  and  wfO  slimy*  atmmaatm 

5?^pM  to  put  ^a-  t»-«  ^'^J^'^'' 
4>«cauM  of  «i«lr  rellgkma  oonvtotloo*. 

TheM  «tandard«  have  been  clearly  violatttt 
where  Jew«  mm!  Jndsiam  are  concerned^  In 
the  Sonet  Union  offlclal  atheHim  affec^  fcll 
religious  fTonps:  but  It  to  only  wtth  reg^ 
to^a  •"!  Jndalam  that  the  theme  o*  Wo» 
of  patrtottam,  disloyalty  and  ■«b7?^°V! 
injected  Into  the  P«>P^«»«liL,^25r   £J 
religion     of    the     ^^^^_^^°^^J£* 
Armenian  Orthodox,  the  0*««^  ^rth"^*; 
the  Baptist  or  the  Moslem  l«  •«^eked  In  the 
press  he  does  not  thereby  oome  under  pollt- 
SaS«splcion.  nor  does  he  feel  his  loy^y  fcn- 
pugnwl  either  as  a  member  of  ^^^l 
SStty  or  as  a  Sonet  cltlwn.   By  the  ss»e 
SSS.?he  mass  of  ^on-bellenng  Ru«lan* 
Armenians.  Georgians  or  ^«»>«*»^<'^^5S 
^  they  are  InTolTed  wh«i  «»  "»»«^" 
SembeiVof  their  nattonaUty  see  the^  rtH- 
elon  attacked  In  the  o«elal  propaganda. 

But  with  the  Jews  It  Is  different.  ,»««»« 
of  the  persistence  of  "POP^I*^ '  »»"■ 
Semltlsm.  subtly  enconraged  from  »t>OT*vt!^ 
«Sck  upon  the  religious  Jew  and  the 
SrSayilVrthe  Jewish  image  In  tradltWnal 
ES-Semltlc  stereotypes  is  ftelt  «'««  »^  the 
nonienglous  Jew  as  somehow  inv<^lh8  Wm 
SoaSi  he  U  not  far  wrong  In  feallng  «iat 
many  of  his  non-Jewlah  neighbors  un«er- 
gt«id  It  in  the  same  way.  Small  wonder 
then,  that^ln  the  absence  of  a  <»nft»««^* 
educational  campaign  against  »f  *  -S««"»«- 
.  roch  as  was  conducted  In  Lenta's  time-^ 
assault  upon  the  Jewish  religion  will  be 
nt^.  byJews  and  non-Jews  alike,  as  ai^  as- 
sault upon  the  entire  Jewish  group.  i 
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In  sueta  an  atmosphere.  It  U  hardly  feur- 
Brtalng  that  Jews  should  tee  subject  %o  a 
Subtlf  policy  of  discrlminaUon  in  y^9^oi- 
ment.  sducaUon  and  other  sectors  of  public 
Uie.  That  poUcy  may  be  summarized  lathe 
Dhraae  attributed,  perhaps  apocryphally  but 
Looethelesa  aptly,  to  a  top-level  SJviet 
^tkder:     "Don't     hire,     don't     fire,     dont 

TSSJ'LpeciaU,  gUt*l  or  brUil^t  Jewish 
ladinduato  can  stUl  hs  lound  within   the 
Ao^st  leadsnh4».    Many  occupy  poalU<^  In 
Sr«l3Sr»3u  ot  prolsestoaal.  cull^iral, 
Sd  economic  Ufe.    But  vlrt«aUy  all  fact  po- 
tMMLt  discriminatory  measxires  in  key  securtty- 
MDslUvs  areas  of  public  life.     The  inftru- 
mantaUty    for    this    sxclualon.    carried    out 
auistly  and  inXormally.   is  the  naUooallty 
Uatlng  on  ths  Internal  passport.    Thus,  Jews 
have  vlrtuaUy  disappeared  from  positions  of 
major  rssponaiblUty  in  the  diplomatic  serv- 
ice «id.  with  rare  excepUons.  in  the  armed 
forces.   This  contrasts  sharply  with  the  situ- 
ation that  prevaUed  from  1917  to  tha  late 
isaO's.    The  proportion  In  higher  education. 
a^nice.  the  professions  and  poUUcal  lifte  has 
also  been  decllnhig  for  many  years.    The  key 
to  the  decrease  U  the  system  of  naUottallty 
Quotas  In  university  admissions.    A  consider- 
ihLt  body  of  evidence  points  to  the  exigence 
of  a  numerus  clausus  for  Jews  in  the  ualver- 
slUes  and.  In  some  cases,  of  a  numerus  nullus. 
ThU  explains  the  decline  of  Jewish  Repre- 
sentation in  Important  activities. 

The  extent  of  the  decline  in  Ixlgher  educa- 
tion Is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  Jews  today 
renreeent  3  J  percent  of  an  studenU  in  higher 
education,  m  contrasted  with  13.5  percent  In 
1935  During  this  27-year  period,  the  Jiewlsh 
proportion  of  the  population  decreased 
merely  from  1.8  to  1.1  percent.  There  U  no 
way  of  accounting  for  this  drastic  decline  in 
a  country  with  an  expanding  economir  and 
growing  opportunities— except  by  dis^lml- 
nation, 


wen  the  present  3.1  percent  J*  » -J*^ 
flg„„.  for  it  fall,  to  take  account  ^J-^^i^ 
SSre  f«:tor*.    m  the  flrst  place.  "^•^5*: 
«r7  "higher  education, "  aa  given  In  Sov  et 
KSsU^  lumps  together  both  unive«me. 
and  many  other  types  of  spedaliwd  a»d- 
SSes    «ch    a.    teacher  J^^^l^.-^^: 
music    conservatortes.    and    Journalism    In- 
stitutes.   Jews  have  a  strong  poslUon  in  the 
UttCT^ypee.  and  this  fact  arUflclally  raises 
ie^Sf?;  balancing  out  the  much  lower 
Sop^tion    of   Jews   in    the    universities   as 
^Sr  secondly,  it  U  estUnaUd  that  90  per- 
cent  of   Soviet   Jews   are   urbanized.      Most 
universlUes  are  located  In  the  larg«r  clUe. 
and   recruit  their  student  bodies  'rom  the 
children  of  the  urban  intelligentsia  jUi  whl^ 
the  Jews  have  traditionally  occupied  a  lead- 
ing position.    To  get  a  more  accurate  meas- 
ui^  of  Jewish  representation  in  higher  edu- 
cation in  proporUon  to  the  population,  the 
Jewish  proporUon  would  have  to  be  com- 
JIr«l  n't  VTth   the  percentage  of  Jews  In 
^  total  populaUon  of  a  given  repubUc.  but 
with   the   percentage  of   Jews   in   an   urban 
university  area. 

As  for  the  professions,  the  decUnlng  pro- 
porUon of  Jews  has  been  as  much  as  ad- 
mitted by  Premier  Khrushchev  and  Culture 
Minister  Furtseva  themselves  as  a  matter 
of  policy.  (In  making  such  admissions,  they 
have  referred  to  the  necessity  of  making  room 
for  "our  own  inteUlgentsla"— clearly  giving 
away  their  feeling  that  the  Jews  are  not 
truly  indigenous.)  In  general,  the  propor- 
tion of  non-Jewish  nationalities  among  pro- 
fessionals has  been  rising  at  a  very  rapid 
rate  but  that  of  the  Jews  at  a  much  slower 
rate^  For  example,  since  1955  the  number 
of  Russians  and  Ukrainians  In  science  has 
increased  by  40  percent,  that  o^  ^^he  Jews 
bv  25  percent.  In  1955,  Jews  consUtuted  11 
p^cent  of  soviet  sclenUsts;  the  t^^^^^^^ 
lOJ  percent  by  1958  and  9.8  percent  by  I960 
Even  this  figure  Is  deceptively  high,  for  it 
includes  a  substanUal  number  of  an  older 
generaUon  who  had  far  freer  access  to  the 
universlUes  and  the  professions  In  the  1920'8 
and  1930-8.  It  is  obviously  the  Jewish  youth 
who  are  hardest  hit  by  Uw  declining  pace; 
they  have  to  be  very  good  indeed  even  to  get 
into  the  universities,  and  they  find  it  In- 
creasingly dlfflcult  to  enter  the  profusions. 
The  disappearance  of  Jews  from  leadership 
posiUons  in  poUUcal  life  has  been  "^^l^lng 
and  dramatic.  Soviet  spokesmen  have  tried 
to  counter  this  fact  by  noting  recenUy  that 
7  633  Jews  were  elected  to  local  sovleU  aU 
ow  the  country.  This  seems  impressive 
untU  it  is  realized  that,  as  of  1960.  more  than 
1.800  000  such  local  d«^utle8  were  elected. 
The  'large"  number  of  Jews  thus  comes  to 
less  than  one-half  of  1  percent.  Moreover, 
in  all  but  one  of  the  Supreme  Soviets  of  the 
13  repubUcs.  the  number  of  Jews  is  far  below 
their  proporUon  of  the  population. 

When  this  pattern  of  discrimlnaUon  to 
linked  to  other  facets  of  Soviet  policy  toward 
the  Jews.  It  becomes  clear  that  they  are  con- 
sidered a  security  risk  group-euspected  of 
actual  or  potenUal  disloyalty,  of  essential 
alienness. 
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of  the  party.  Uie  Komsomol,  the  "t^te.  the 
nUse  and  other  major  InstttuUons  have  been 
Massed  into  service  in  the  campaign  against 
ItThe  secret  police,  one  of  the  last  strong- 
holds  of  Stalinism,  plays  a  key  role.  And  the 
DubUc  at  large  has  been  sUenuously  urged 
on  to  be  vigilant.  wiUi  all  the  overtones  of 
vlgllanteeism. 

Though  the  campaign's  objective  may  not 
be  antl- Jewish,  there  Is  lltUe  doubt  that  It 
has  had  antl-Jewlsh  ImpUcaUons  *nd  co|^- 
sequencee.  of  which  the  authorities— and  the 
secret  police— cannot  but  be  aware. 

Thus  the  Soviet  press  has  especially  fea- 
tured   those    trials    that    have    resulted    In 
death  sentences  (frequenUy  accompanied  by 
the  denial  of  the  right  of  *PP«»1>-    T".***^; 
36    such   trials    have    been    reported    in    28 
different  clUes.     In  these  trials,  death  sen- 
inces  have  been  meted  out  to  70  todlvW- 
uals— of    whom    42    (and    possibly   45)    are 
Jews     In   a   number   of   cases,    the   Jewish 
religious  aflUlaUon  of  some  of  the  culprits 
was  made  explicit:    the  synagogue  was  por- 
trayed  as   the   locus   of  Illegal   transactions, 
rellKlous  Jews  were  mockingly  described  as 
money    worshipers,    the    rabbi    was    shown 
as  their  accompUce.  their  family  connections 
in  Israel  and  the  United  State*  were  pointed 
UP     In  general,  the  Jews  are  presented  as 
p^le  "Whose  only  God  is  gold."  who  lilt 
tS?ugh    the    IntersUces    of    the    economy, 
cunningly  manipulate  naive  non-Jewish  of- 
fldals,  prey  upon  honest  Soviet  workers  and 
cheat  them  of   their  patrimony.    They  axe 
portrayed  as  the  initiators  and  masterminds 
of  the  crUnlnal  plots;  the  non-Jews  are  de- 
pleted primarily  as  the  reciplenU  of  bribes 
and  as  accomplices. 

The  ominous  significance  of  this  publicity 
is  clear,  it  Informs  the  conditioned  Soviet 
reader  that  the  government  thinks  the  tiny 
community  of  Jews,  which  eonsUtutes  llttH 
more  than  1  percent  of  the  populaUon.  Is 
responsible  for  nearly  two- thirds— and  In 
some  areas  100  percent— of  the  economic 
crimes  that  warrant  capital  punishment. 
Antl-Semltlc  feelings  are  exacerbated.  From 
many  cities  come  reports  of  grumbling  on 
the  food  queues:  "The  Jews  are  responsible 
for  the  shortages."  Western  travelers  who 
were  In  Vllna  during  and  Immediately  after 
a  major  economic  trial  In  February  1962— 
where  all  eight  accused  were  Jews,  four  of 
them  receiving  capital  p<unishment  and  four 
lengthy  prison  terms— reported  that  the  au- 
thorities mobilised  the  entire  populaUon  to 
attend  what  was  universally  called  the  Jew- 
ish show  trial.  The  atmosphere  of  fright 
In  the  Jewish  communities  saay  be  Imagined. 


^ 


Many  nuances  of  the  same  pattern  of  hoe- 
tiUty  have  been  revealed  in  the  massive  cam- 
paign waged  with  Increasing  severity  In  the 
Mst  few  years  agalzut  the  widespread  eco- 
nomic ahus«  that  characterlae  eo  much  ctf 
Soviet  life.  A  series  of  decrees,  beginning  In 
May  1961.  called  for  capital  punishment  for 
such  offenses  as  embezulement  of  state  prop- 
erty currency  speculation  and  bribery.  The 
authorlUes  have  made  no  attempt  to  conceal 
theU  concern  over  these  acUvltles  or  the  fact 
that  vast  nvunbers  of  the  populaUon  engage 
In  them.  Major  pronouncements  by  leading 
oflVr>ifti«  have,  indeed,  given  a  picture  of  a 
country  shot  through  with  corruption— 
IronlcaUy.  of  a  "capitalist"  sort.    All  organs 


vn 

In  sum.  Soviet  policy  places  the  Jews  In  an 
inextricable  vise.  They  are  allowed  neither 
to  asalmilate.  nor  Uve  a  full  Jewish  Ufe,  nor 
to  emigrate  (as  many  would  wish)  to  Israel 
or  any  other  place  where  they  might  live 
freely  as  Jews.  The  policy  stems,  in  turo, 
from  doctrinal  contradlcUons  abetted  by 
traditional  anU-Jewlsh  sentiments.  On  ths 
one  hand,  tha  authorlUes  want  the  Jews  to 
assimilate;  on  the  other  hand,  they  Irration- 
ally fear  the  fuD  penetraUon  of  Soviet  life 
which  assimilation  Implies.  So  the  Jews  are 
formally  recognized  as  a  naUonality.  as  a 
religious  group,  as  equal  citizens— but  are 
at  the  aame  time  deprived  of  their  national 
and  religious  rights  as  a  group,  and  of  fun 
equality  as  Individuals. 

Though  the  Jews  are  considered  a  Soviet 
naUonality.  offlclal  doctrine  has  consistently 
denied  the  existence  of  a  historic  Jewish 
people  as  an  entity,  and  official  pracUce  has 
always  sought  to  discourage  Soviet  Jews  from 
feeling  themselves  members  of  that  enUty 
throtighout  the  world. 

Soviet  policy  as  a  whole,  then.  amounU 
to  spiritual  BttangulaWoo— the  deprivatlo* 
of  Soviet  Jewry's  natural  rii^t  to  know  tks 
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Jewish  past  and  to  pfutlclpate  In  the  Jewish 
present.  And.  without  a  part  and  a  present. 
the  future  Is  precarious  Indeed. 

IFrom  the  Saturday  Bvenlng  Poet  magazine, 

June  16,  1962] 
The    Kbimlik's    PraaxcunoN    or    Jrws — A 
FIRSTHAND  Rcporr  ON  THX  Nkwxst  Cam- 
paign INSIDX  RoBSiA  To  Stamp  Ottt  an  Age- 
Old  Religion  and  Wat  or  Live 
(By  Rowland  Evans,  Jr.) 
It  Is  now  shockingly  clear  that  the  Kremlin 
is  committed  to  a  poUcy  of  trying  to  do  what 
centuries  of  violent  persecution  of  the  Jews 
the  world  over  have  always  failed  to  accom- 
plish— eradicate  the  Jewtehness  of  the  al- 
most 3  million  Jews  who  Uve  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  technique  being  used  U  strikingly  dif- 
ferent from  the  historical  methods  of  blood- 
bath, extermination  and  violence,  methods 
that  have  been  used  in  one  country  after 
another  back  almost  to  the  genesis  of  tUne. 
The  new  method  U  Infinitely  subtle  and 
varied,  but  its  object  Is  clear:  To  put  an  end 
to  all  the  special  qualities  that,  like  a  kind 
of  cement,  have  bound  the  Jews  together 
through  the  most  rapacious  persecutions  In 
all  history. 

Although  during  the  past  couple  of  years 
a  dozen  or  more  Jews  have  been  executed  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  this  new  campaign  by  the 
Kremlin  has  none  of  the  marks  of  an  or- 
ganized pogrom  of  the  type  that  used  to 
sweep  czarlst  Russia.  It  has  nothing  like 
the  awful  finality  of  Hitler's  systematic  mur- 
der of  Jews  by  the  millions.  Its  distinctive 
mark  is  the  breaking  down  of  morale,  the 
slow  strangulation  of  Jewish  religion  and 
culture,  the  steaoy  erosion  of  all  those  spe- 
cial aspects  of  life  that  have  meant  so  much 
to  Jewish  people. 

I  came  uix)n  much  evidence  of  this  cam- 
paign during  a  recent  trip  through  Russia- 
evidence  of  a  sudden,  grim  Increase  In  offlclal 
antl-Jewlah  activity.  The  evidence  strongly 
Indicated  that  denunclaUon  of  the  coemo- 
polltanlsm  and  national  narrowmlndedneas 
of  Soviet  Jews  had  advanced  from  the  stage 
of  propaganda  harassment  to  the  deadly 
serious  stage  of  secret  trial  and  Imprison- 
ment. It  U  obviously  quite  Impossible  to 
tell— without  jeopardizing  my  sources — pre- 
cisely how  this  evidence  came  Into  my  hands. 
One  Important  Item  of  Information,  which 
I  was  able  to  document  conclusively,  con- 
cerned the  arrest  last  fall,  and  the  sub- 
sequent trial  and  12-year  prison  sentence,  of 
a  leading  Jewish  layman  named  Oedalla  R. 
Pechersky. 

Pechersky  had  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Jewish  religious  community  In  Leningrad 
from  shortly  after  Stalin's  death  until  1966. 
when  he  was  demoted  on  orders  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Religious  Cults.  Arrested  with  him 
late  In  1961  were  two  other  lay  leaders  of 
the  Jewish  religious  community  In  Lenin- 
grad. Three  additional  arrests  of  prominent 
Jewish  leaders  In  Moscow  were  confirmed 
about  the  same  time.  At  the  time  I  was  In 
Russia  no  word  of  the  acUon  against  these 
six  religious  leaders  had  seeped  Into  the  So- 
viet press. 

Several  months  later,  however,  the  Sonet 
Government  reported  the  whole  affair  in  an 
article  In  Trud,  the  Communist  trade  union 
paper.  The  article  charged  that  Pechersky 
was  part  of  a  "Zionist  espionage  ring"  cen- 
tered in  the  Israel  Embassy  in  Moscow.  Fur- 
ther. It  contained  an  ominous  accusation 
that  this  espionage  ring  had  contacts  with 
our  own  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
Western  European  agents  who  worked  out 
of  an  obscure  townhouse  In  Vienna. 

Since  then.  It  has  also  been  established 
that  the  chairmen  of  the  Jewish  congrega- 
tions In  five  other  clUes — Minsk.  Vilnyus. 
Tashkent,   Kiev,  and   Riga — have   been   de- 
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posed  by  orders  of  the  Soviet  Government 
and  that  synagogues  have  been  locked  up  In 
a  doaen  other  Soviet  cities. 

On  May  16.  196©,  Premier  Nlklta  S.  Khru- 
shchev was  awarded  the  Lenin  Peace  Prlae 
at  a  ceremony  In  Moscow,  and  among  his 
remarks  on  this  occasion  was  the  following: 
"We  treat  the  believers  In  religion  not  only 
with  tolerance  but  also  with  respect.  We 
wage  a  fight  only  when  religion  Is  used  for 
bringing  harm  to  man." 

A  glance  at  the  Sonet  press,  particularly 
party  newspapers  In  the  distant  provinces, 
makes  a  mockery  of  Mr.  Khrushchev's  use 
of  the  words  "respect"  and  "tolerance."  Con- 
sider, for  example,  a  long,  slanderous  article 
In  a  recent  Issue  of  Volzhskaya  Kommuna,  a 
provincial  organ  published  In  Kuibyshev. 
Titled  "Under  the  Synagogfue  Walls,"  the 
piece  said  In  part: 

"The  traditions  bolstered  by  the  Kuiby- 
shev synagogue  are  doubly  harmful.  First 
of  ^11.  they  contribute  to  the  perpetuation  of 
the  false  religious  world  outlook.  Secondly, 
they  serve  as  an  Instrument  for  the  propa- 
gation of  bourgeois  political  views  which  are 
alien  to  us.  And  on  the  sly,  a  small  group  of 
rascals,  playing  on  the  religious  and  na- 
tionalistic feelings  of  backward  people  and 
nolatlng  Soviet  law,  exploit  the  synagogue  as 
a  source  of  easy  profit." 

THREE  basic  ANTI-JEWISH    THEMES 

There  you  have  It — three  of  the  basic  antl- 
Jewlsh  themes  In  the  campaign  to  subvert 
and  destroy  Judalmn:  First,  the  theme  that 
the  Jews  are  a  vestige  of  bourgeois  society  of 
czarlst  times;  second,  that  an  umbilical  cord 
of  Jewish  "chauvinism"  ties  the  religious 
leaders  of  Judaism  In  Russia  to  the  Jewish 
homeland  In  Israel;  and  third,  that  the  life 
of  the  synagogues  is  shot  through  with  graft 
and  corrupUon,  by  which  the  Jewish  leaders 
enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
workers. 

The  false  charge  that  Russian  Jews  are 
more  loyal  to  Israel  than  to  the  Russian 
Motherland — and  that  this  leads  to  subver- 
sive activities — occurs  over  and  over  again, 
but  never  with  a  shred  of  proof.  The  Soviet 
Government  has  a  pathological  fear  and  sus- 
picion of  Soviet  Jews  as  a  possible  fifth  col- 
umn, and  this  fear  Is  mirrored  in  the  press 
of  the  Soviet  republics  where  Jews  live.  The 
obvious  fraud  of  this  Soviet  case  against  the 
Jevra  Is  that  the  number  of  practicing  be- 
lievers In  Judaism  Is  assumed  to  be  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  whole  Soviet  population, 
and  this  minute  minority  has  never  ex- 
hibited the  slightest  lack  of  patriotism.  So- 
viet Jews  fought  and  died  bravely  In  World 
War  n.  Their  skllU  and  labor  have  been 
given  without  stint  In  the  enormous  job  of 
postwar  reconstrucUon  and  In  movlzig  the 
country  ahead  economically. 

Jews  are  the  11th  largest  "nationality"— as 
the  Kremlin  Insists  upon  calling  them — In 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  fifth  paragraph  of 
their  Internal  passports  (needed  for  travel 
around  the  country)  they  are  required  to  list 
their  nationality  as  "JewUh"  In  the  same 
way  that  Ukrainians,  Byelorussians.  Geor- 
gians, Kazakhs,  and  other  mlnorltlee  also 
must  Identify  themselves  by  naUonality. 
Since  they  are  labeled  offlclally  as  a  distinct 
ethnic  group,  the  Jews  would  presumably 
have  the  same  ethnic  and  cultural  rights — 
their  own  schools,  for  example,  and  their  own 
press  and  a  Yiddish  theater— enjoyed  by 
other  minorities.  But  although  each  of 
these  rights  Is  guaranteed  by  the  Sonet  Con- 
stitution, the  Jews  enjoy  none  of  them. 

Until  1948  the  Government  permitted  the 
Jews  to  have  their  own  Yiddish  newspapers 
and  publishing  houses.  Scores  of  books  and 
literary  Journals  were  printed  In  Yiddish. 
A  popular  Yiddish  repertory  theater  had  a 
large  following.  Schools  and  other  cultural 
Institutions  existed  In  profxislon.    The  Jew. 


In  other  words,  was  treated.  If  not  as  an 
equal,  at  least  not  as  an  outcaat. 

Soviet  Jews  also  had  aomethlag  else  'trhitb. 
they  treasxired  deeply — a  sense  of  world  fel- 
lowship with  Jewish  mlnorlUee  outside  the 
Soviet  Union.  Within  rigid  limits  this  fel- 
lowship encouraged  contact  with  the  out- 
side world,  and  these  contacts  worried  the 
Sonet  Government.  Until  very  recently  the 
government  has  always  gone  to  extreme 
lengths  to  minimize  contacts  between  Its 
citizens  and  foreigners,  but  the  Jewish  mi- 
nority presented  a  special  problem. 

The  International  fellowship  of  Jews  Is  one 
of  the  phenomena  of  world  history — the 
tribes  of  Israel  scattered  to  the  four  winds 
but  never  losing  their  sense  of  common 
Identity,  common  traditions  and  supreme 
faith  In  their  religion.  Thus  it  was  only 
natural  that  foreign  Jews  traveling  through 
the  Soviet  Union  wovdd  visit  Jewish  lead- 
ers— not  to  lay  dark,  subversive  plots,  but 
simply  because  all  Jews  have  so  much  In 
conunon. 

In  1948  the  Soviet  Government  closed 
down  all  cultural  manifestations  of  Jewish- 
ness.  Theater,  newspapers,  periodicals,  and 
books  vanished.  This  move,  by  chance  or 
not.  coincided  with  the  founding  of  the 
new  State  of  Israel.  Since  then,  only  insig- 
nificant concessions  have  been  made  to  the 
cultural  life  of  the  Jews.  In  the  last  2 
years  five  Yiddish  classics  (by  authors  long 
since  dead)  have  been  reprinted,  and  a  few 
YiddUh  variety  shows  and  amateur  theatrical 
troupes  have  been  formed.  Since  September, 
a  literary  Joiirnal  has  been  published  every 
other  month. 

The  slow  strangulation  of  Jewish  culture 
and  art  is  one  of  the  three  main  levers  the 
Soviet  Government  Is  using  to  cut  the  heart 
out  of  Judaism.  The  second  goes  to  the  core 
of  the  religion  Itself. 

Unlike  other  religions  with  substantial 
foUowlngs  In  the  Sonet  Union,  the  Jews 
are  expressly  forbidden  to  have  a  national 
association  or  federation  of  religious  com- 
munities. This  ban  makes  it  Impossible 
for  them  to  build  new  synagogues  or  even  to 
keep  the  old  ones  In  good  repaOr;  to  manu- 
facture religious  articles,  such  as  prayer 
shawls;  or  to  have  a  central  clearinghouse 
to  perform  the  essential  functions  of  any 
national  organization. 

No  Hebrew  Bible  has  been  printed  since 
1917.  And  a  prohlblUon  on  teaching  the 
Hebrew  language  makes  It  extremely  dlfflcult 
for  Jewish  children  to  learn  the  traditional 
language  and  to  understand  and  share  In 
their  religious  prayers. 

ONLT    ONE    SEMINART    OPEN 

Every  Jewish  seminary  was  closed  down 
within  a  few  years  after  the  Bolshevik  revo- 
lution of  1917.  In  1957,  when  the  Khru- 
shchev thaw  was  well  underway,  a  single 
yeshlva.  or  seminary,  was  permitted  to  open 
In  Moscow  with  a  few  more  than  20  students. 
Last  summer  lU  director  was  fired  by  state 
religious  authorities  and  replaced  by  a  man 
apparently  more  acceptable  to  the  Kremlin. 
This,  the  only  training  school  In  the  Soviet 
Union  for  Jewish  rabbis,  has  been  stripped 
down  to  12  students. 

The  third  major  line  of  attack  on  Soviet 
Jews  Is  In  some  wajrs  the  most  sinister  of 
aU.  Along  with  the  campaigns  to  Uquldate 
their  cultural  traditions  and  circumscribe 
their  religious  practice,  a  vicious  assault  on 
Individual  Jews  has  Ijecome  more  Intense 
In  the  past  few  months. 

Tot  generations  a  relatively  large  propor- 
tion of  Russian  Jews  have  made  their  livings 
in  the  mainstream  of  economic  activity.  A 
great  many  have  earned  their  bread  as  book- 
keepers, clerks,  accountants,  and  small  busi- 
nessmen. 

As  the  Soviet  economy  has  moved  from 
bare  subsistence  to  a  vaan  advanced  level. 
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m  ^mtt  imy  m»rt«t  or  ua«g»l  operattonB  luu 
injectwl  mm  into  tb»  •eonomle  m«rtr««in 
at  tt*  Mat».  Tliw  ta  no  lutM  wtSmAt*  of 
taKt  tow  ■liJMUiinil  tlM  gray  aarkot  hao  b«- 
OTDW  la  BuMla.  tout  «bo  aBieMBt  oC  gnrf  Its 
daep  aad  •taorbmt  rooto  «mk  up  bM  ea«Md 
th«  mtmt  Mrtous  ooncera  to  xh»  Boviot  Oov- 
•mnent.  What  ia  tiiTOlvad  la  a  maaaty*  dl- 
^«rikni  or  aU  Wnia  oT  matartala.  with  thou- 
wads  ot  mazlwtlnff.  production,  factory,  con- 
strnettoa.  tranaport.  and  oon«ctlT«-f  ann  ofll- 
ciala  getttaf  a  sWeo  of  tho  pte. 

Someaoe.  ot  cooraa.  has  to  Jofg**  th« 
flsur«a  to  conceal  Vhtme  Illegal  tranaactlona 
trom  the  state,  and  that  someone  often  turns 
ont  to  be  the  aeoonntant  or  derk  who  keeps 
the  books  and  who  takes  his  orders  from  the 
factory  managers  and  other  senior  members 
of  the  economic  hierarchy.  Many  of  these 
aecountaots  and  clerks  are  Jewish.  Precisely 
because  they  are  Jewish,  they  risk  unlimited 
retaliation  from  their  boase*— the  managers 
who  pnjflt  from  the  gray  market—if  they  re- 
fuse to  conceal  the  illegal  transactions  In 
their  accoontlng  books.  The  mere  fact  oC 
their  Jewishneas  makes  them  peculiarly  rul- 
ner&ble  to  pressure.  And  so  some  of  then* 
do  cooperate. 

The  penetration  of  the  gray  market  into  all 
BMm>a  of  the  decentraXlaed  Soviet  economy  ia 
^ow  ao  deep  that  a  fuH-acale  ezpoa«  could 
han  damaging  international  repercussions. 
Too  many  important  people  are  engaged  in 

And  so  the  Government  has  adopted  ths 
acapegoftt  cure  for  the  disease  of  the  gray 
market.  And  the  scapegoat,  it  is  becoming 
tragically  clear.  Is  likely  to  be  the  Jew  with 
his  special  vulnerability.  The  state  is  turn. 
Ing  its  Investigative  and  prosecuting  powers 
on  the  Jew  who  cleiks  for  the  factory  man. 
ager.  who  keeps  the  books  for  the  collective 
farm  or  who  does  the  accounting  for  the 
manager  of  the  wool  combine.  Trials  for 
thievery,  speculation  and  other  economic 
ertmes  are  in  full  swing  today,  and  the  ex«- 
ample  serves  as  a  warning  Tor  the  real  profit*- 
en  on  the  higher  rungs  of  the  economlt 
ladder. 


TSS  KaxaciM'B  scapzcoaT  gnukTtar 
WbetiMT  thia  scapegoat  strategy  is  wocklng 
the  way  the  Kremlin  imtenda  is  prohlonatlh 
cal.  But  one  result  U  claar— it  is  pushing 
ttoe  Soviet  Jew  deeper  into  the  pit  o*  seeond- 
fl^«^  dttaaoahlp.  whether  he  Is  a  Jew  who 
praetleea  his  religion  or  one  who  long  a0> 
left  the  synagogue.  Thia  means  that  mangr 
thousands  of  nonrellglous  Jews  who  wartt 
nothing  more  than  the  ri^t  to  be  oounteti 
as  normal  members  of  Soviet  society  arte 
forced  into  a  life  apart,  with  special  llabUl- 
tles.  J 

In  the  past  30  years  the  percentage  V 
Jews  In  Soviet  universities  has  steadily  df- 
cllned  trom  13  i)eTcent  of  the  total  enroll- 
ment to  abont  4  percent  today.  Jews  have 
been  removed  in  quite  large  numtjers  from 
high  positions  in  the  government,  particrl- 
larly  in  the  diplomatic  service  and  the  arms^. 
although  it  must  be  said  honestly  that  prori- 
Inent  exceptions  remain.  Only  In  sciente 
and  technology,  speclaliwd  fields  in  whl^ 
Jews  have  always  played  an  IndlspensaMe 
role,  are  Knsslan  Jews  really  conspicuous  to- 
day. As  everyone  knows,  the  Kremlin  Is 
committed  to  ontpactng  the  United  States 
In  this  vital  area,  and  Jewish  brahis  are  o|ie 
sacrifice  the  Soviet  cannot  afford. 

Statistics  give  the  cold  outline  of  tbe 
plight  of  the  Soviet  Jew  today,  but  to  grasp 
the  Inner  meaning  in  human  terms,  one  miwt 
eramtne  a  house  of  worship  after  almqst 
45  years  of  systematic  deprivlatlons. 

"I  went  with  another  American."  an 
American  Jew  told  me  after  a  visit  to  t|ie 
Moscow  synagogue.  "We  took  three  Hebrew 
I^ayer  books  with  us  to  give  to  the  rabt>l. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  synagogue.  I  s4w 
a  large  bxilldlng,  shabby  and  coated  wUth 
grime.    Underneath  you  could  see  the  fadled 


beauty  of  the  old  fa<;»de.  but  you  needed  your 
Imagination  to  picture  it  as  It  once  was. 

"We  heard  the  chanting  ot  prayers  In- 
side. We  wwt  in.  Iteybe  40  people  were 
there.  Most  of  the  men  were  old.  and  their 
prayer  shawta  were  to  ahreds.  When  we 
found  the  bead  rabU  and  showed  him  our 
alddurs,  or  prayer  books,  there  was  almost 

a   riot. 

•The  rabbi,  a  bent  little  man.  had  to 
scream  to  make  himself  heard.  These  are 
Americans.'  he  shouted;  act  clvlllaed.'  But 
tkey  hadn't  seen  a  nev*,-  slddur  for  quite  some 
Umc.  the  rabbi  told  us.  He  showed  us  his 
prayer  book,  so  tattered  and  thmnbed  you 
couW  scarcely  read  it.  Soon  several  young- 
er men — maybe  they  were  Communists — 
came  into  the  crowd  and  told  the  people 
to  go  back  to  their  prayers. 

"The  whole  thing  lasted  about  1  minutes. 
We  suddenly  knew  that  our  presence  was 
harmful.  As  we  left,  one  of  the  worshipers 
ran  by  us  and  called  In  a  low  voice:  'Tell 
them  In  America  It  Is  bad  for  the  Jews  in 

Russia.' 

This  experience  probably  coukl  be  repeated 
In  any  one  of  the  100-odd  synagogues  still 
in  vme  In  the  Soviet  Union.  It  should  be 
added,  however,  that  the  persistence  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  despite  repression  through 
the  centuries.  Is  at  least  parUy  explained  by 
the  fact  that  formal  worship  can  ^ake  place 
anywhere — in  a  ceDar,  a  bedroom,  a  grocery 
rtore — provided  a  mlnyan  consisting  of  10 
male  Jews  U  present.  In  the  abeence  of  a 
rabbi,  one  member  of  the  congregation  can 
lead  the  service.  Doubtless  many  such 
groups  are  keeping  the  religion  alive  In  R\is- 
■la  today.  Also,  It  ia  undoubtedly  true  that 
Hebrew  U  being  taught  to  many  Jewish 
youngsters,  despite  a  government  flat  offi- 
cially banning  the  language. 

THe  question  arises:  Why  doesn't  the  gov- 
ernment permit  Soviet  Jews  to  leave  the 
covmtry  and  go  to  Israel,  America  or  some- 
where else? 

One  reason  is  that  emigratlcm  to  Israel 
vould  infuriate  the  Arab  world,  of  which 
laraiel  is  the  sworn  enemy.  Rusata  the  pledged 
friend.  Occasional  public  clashes  with  the 
laraeU  Government  help  to  advance  Soviet 
policy  In  the  Middle  East. 

But  the  Soviet  refusal  to  permit  any  emi- 
gration at  aU  of  Soviet  Jews  has  other  ex- 
planaUona.  The  Soviet  Government  must 
know  that  it  would  be  a  shocking  admission 
at  faUwe  U.  after  44  years  of  the  socialist 
parait*— ■  tens,  perhaps  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Soviet  Jews  should  choose  to  leave 
their  motherland  for  Israel  or  some  other 
country.  And  flnaJly,  an  exodus  of  Jews 
would  Aiminish  the  Kremlin's  power  to  ex- 
ploit the  Jew  as  a  scapegoat  or  an  example 
to  the  rest  of  Soviet  society.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  Jews  are  a  useful  tool  to  the 
Kremlin. 


wxsrntN  coMMTJWTSTs  PRonar 
Nevertheless,  emigration  may  eventually  be 
permitted.  The  Soviet  Government  Is  em- 
barrassed by  the  searchlight  of  world  opin- 
ion on  Its  discrimination  against  the  Jews. 
Communist  parties  In  several  Western  coun- 
tries have  already  pr9te8ted  to  the  Soviets. 
The  UJN.  may  investigate. 

But  all  that  Is  in  the  future.  The  Irony 
of  what  la  happening  today  Is  that  as  the 
Soviet  Government  tightens  the  screws  on 
the  Jewish  minority,  it  is  going  out  of  its 
way  to  make  life  easier  for  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church,  and  de-Stalinlzing  the 
rest  of  Soviet  society.  By  our  standards 
Russia  remains  a  society  hedged  with  in- 
siifferable  restraints;  yet.  compared  to  the 
winter  of  Stalin's  superpollce  sUte,  it  is 
on  the  edge  of  springtime  today. 

The  very  act  of  admitting  thousands  of 
foreigners  and  of  lowering  some  of  the  old 
barriers  has  increased  the  risk  of  infection 
from  the  West.  Hence  the  clampdown  on 
the  Jewish  religious  leaders  serves  as  a  delib- 
erate warning  to  the  whole  country  against 


taking  advantage  of  the  Khrushchev  thaw. 
For  example,  at  preclaely  the  time  that  Mr. 
Pechersky  and  his  colleagues  were  being  sent 
to  Jail  last  fall,  the  Kremlin  looked  on  ap- 
provingly as  the  Russian  Orthodtw  CHiuxh 
was  voted  In  to  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.  For  the  Orthodox  church,  this 
new  union  opeiu  an  unprecedented  vista  of 
contact  and  collaboraUon  with  the  ouuide 
world.  But  the  example  of  Mr.  Pechersky 
and  his  colleagues  Is  a  warning — don't  go 
too  far. 

This  Is  the  heart  of  the  tragedy  for  the 
Russian  Jews  today;  that  while  Khrushchev 
renounces  the  terrn>le  excesses  of  Stalin 
against  all  the  people,  one  tiny  minority  is 
singled  out  for  special  abuse,  an  example  and 
a  scapegoat  for  everyone  else.  For  most  Rus- 
sians, life  is  getting  somewhat  better.  For 
the  Jew,  it  is  becoming  Intolerable. 

Mr.  KEATING  subsequently  said:  Mr 
President,  anti-Semitism  ts  again  rear- 
ing its  ugly  head  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  most  recent  atrocity  Is  the  Soviet 
condemnation  to  death  of  a  Jewish  rabbi 
for  a  so-called  economic  offense.  With- 
in the  last  2  years,  a  total  of  83  Jews 
have  been  executed  for  economic  offenses 
out  of  more  than  140  of  them  who  have 
been  condemned.  While  blatantly  deny- 
ing any  religious  prejudice,  the  Soviets 
underhandedly  play  up  any  economic 
crimes  committed  by  Jewish  people— 
and  especially  the  rabbis.  It  seems  quite 
obvious  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  singled 
out  the  more  than  3  million  Jews  in 
Russia  as  a  scapegoat. 

Mr.  President,  another  disturbing  ex- 
ample   of    discrimination    against    the 
Jewish  people  In  the  Soviet  Union  is  the 
deliberate   violation   by   the  Soviets   of 
Jewish  burial  rites.    Jews  are  buried  in 
consecrated  grounds  and  oftentimes  the 
Soviets  will  bury  people  of  other  faiths 
in  these  grounds,  which  Immediately  de- 
consecrates the  Jewish   nature  of   the 
burial  place.    Even  worse,  on  many  oc- 
casions Jews  are  denied  burial  in  the 
consecrated  ground  of  Jewish  cemeteries. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  been  in  touch 
with  Under  Secretary  of  Stete  Harri- 
man  about  this  increasingly  urgent  and 
pressing  problem.    I  was  hoping  that  the 
United  SUtes  would  take  the  initiaUve 
to  speak  out  against  the  continuing  sup- 
pression of  Jewish  religious  and  cultural 
life,  but  as  yet  the  United  States  has  not 
seen  fit  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  proud  to  join 
so  many  of  my  colleagues  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
who  introduced  this  resolution  condemn- 
ing the  Soviet  persecution  of  the  Jews. 
The  United  SUtes  can  no  longer  tolerate 
the  situation  now  existing  in  the  ^oriet 
Union.  I  hope  that  this  resolution  will 
inspire  the  force  of  world  opinion  against 
this  deliberate  violation  of  the  Jewish 

Mr.  JAVrrS  suttsequently  said:  Mi 
President,  I  wirfi  to  say  a  word  about  a 
resolution,  with  very  extensive  cosponsor- 
ship,  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
ConnecUcut  I  Mr.  RibicoffI.  The  reso- 
lution is  entitled  "Resolution  Condemn- 
ing Soviet  Persecution  of  Jews." 

I  deeply  feel  that  the  resolution  de- 
serves early  action  by  the  Senate.  For 
more  than  2  years  I  have  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  recurrent  in- 
stances of  what  can  only  be  described  as 
persecution  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
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When  I  first  went  to  the  Soviet  Union 
in  December  of  1961  I  ran  across  the 
problem  in  the  most  marked  way.  I 
could  get  absolutely  nothing  out  of  the 
Soviet  officials  with  respect  to  it.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  leading  organi- 
zations of  the  Jewish  people  of  the 
United  States  had  their  representatives 
talk  with  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  1959  and 
they  were  met  with  the  blank  statement 
that,  "the  Soviet  Union  has  laws  against 
anti-Semitism  and  there  is  none."  That 
is  the  curtain  of  words  which  one  gets 
on  the  situation  constantly  from  the 
Russians. 

On  Monday  I  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  latest  facts  and  figures  on  what  is 
taking  place  in  the  Soviet  Union,  giving 
a  clear  indication  that,  apart  from  the 
suppression  of  cultural  institutions, 
newspapers,  synagogues,  et  cetera,  which 
is  bad  enough  in  itself,  and  of  t-he  elimi- 
nation of  any  opportunity  for  Jewish 
education  in  the  Soviet  Union  within  the 
past  2  years  at  least  83  Jews  have  been 
executed  for  alleged  economic  offenses 
out  of  a  total  of  140  who  were  executed 
in  the  Soviet  Union  for  such  offenses. 
Let  us  remember  that  at  the  most,  So- 
viet Jews  account  for  IV2  percent  of  the 
population.  Here  is  a  figure  literally 
dripping  with  blood:  83  out  of  140  of 
those  executed  for  economic  offenses 
were  Jews,  and  the  Jewish  population  of 
the  Soviet  is  1  ^,^  percent. 

There  is  a  great  tradition  in  the  Sen- 
ate for  denouncing  actions  of  this  bar- 
baric and  inhuman  character.  Even  the 
idea  that  for  an  economic  offense — that 
is.  something  relating  to  currency — even 
if.  as  we  often  do  in  the  law,  say  "assum- 
ing it  is  so,"  we  think  that  the  punish- 
ment of  execution  for  that  kind  of  an 
alleged  crime  is  barbaric,  that  in  itself  it 
is  offensive  to  the  morality  of  the  entire 
civilized  world. 

This  body  has,  since  the  turn  of  the 
century  when  there  were  pogroms  in 
what  was  then  czarist  Russia,  felt,  in 
good  conscience,  the  need  to  denounce 
these  outrages. 

The  resolution  submitted  by  our  col- 
league from  Connecticut  [Mr.  RiBicorr], 
joined  in  by  so  many  Senators,  including 
myself,  it  seems  to  me  is  greatly  in  the 
tradition  of  this  body.  It  cries  out  for 
prompt  action,  In  view  of  our  tradition, 
in  view  of  the  case  which  has  been  made, 
and  the  absolute  failure  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  all  its  officials  to  respond 
satisfactorily. 

There  are  two  other  points  I  wish  to 
make. 

We  all  know  from  experience  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  not  impervious  to  world 
opinion  and  to  American  opinion.  What 
more  authoritative  expression  of  Ameri- 
can opinion  could  there  be  than  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  by  the 
Senate? 

I  am  deeply  gratified  that  a  majority 
of  Senators  already  have  joined  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolution.  This  is  indicative 
of  the  nature  of  the  American  protest. 
The  adoption  of  the  resolution  by  con- 
sidered action  of  the  Senate  would  be 
even  more  emphatic. 

Many  Senators  expressed  their  con- 
cern, during  the  debate  on  the  nuclear 
^  test  ban  treaty,  about  a  state  of  euphoria 


which  might  seize  us  or  seize  our  coun- 
try, and  about  the  expectations  which 
could  not  be  realized  in  respect  to  reliev- 
ing the  tensions  of  the  cold  war.  The 
adoption  of  the  resolution  is  imperative, 
in  the  face  of  so  manifest  a  grievance  on 
the  part  of  all  civilized  humanity  against 
the  Soviet  Union,  with  its  clear  intima- 
tions of  anti -Jewish  action,  confounding 
all  the  laws  on  the  books  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  face  a  wall  of  silence  in  re- 
spect of  this  dreadful  situation — silence 
which  cannot  be  penetrated  within  the 
Soviet  Union  by  talking  to  Jews  there, 
because  they  fear  to  speak.  Silence  re- 
sulted when  I  protested  this  matter  in 
1962  in  the  Soviet  Union.  A  document, 
allegedly  a  letter,  was  issued.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  Recohd  at  this  point  with  my  reply 
to  it  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times,  June  2,  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Open   Lettxr  Fbom   Pivb  Promdcent  Soviet 

Jxws  TO  NovosTi  Press  Agency   (APN) 
Washington,  D.C, 

May  11.  1962. 
To  THE  NovosTi  Press  Agency: 

The  authors  of  this  letter  are  Soviet  Jews, 
of  different  ages  and  occupations.  There  are 
Communists  and  nonparty  people  among  us. 
Each  of  us  has  chosen  his  own  vocation.  But 
we  have  decided  to  write  jointly  a  letter  to 
you  in  connection  with  the  public  statements 
of  the  American  Senator  Jacob  Javits  on  the 
position  of  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  are  not  going  to  enter  into  a  debate 
with  either  Mr.  Jxvrrs  or  any  other  person 
who  has  Incorrect  notions  of  our  life,  for 
people  argue  when  there  is  a  subject  for 
argument.  The  truth  about  the  life  of  the 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  needs  no  proof. 
We  address  our  words  to  those  who  are  really . 
interested   in   our   life.  , 

We  read  with  indignation  the  allegation^ 
in  the  Western  press  about  an  anti-Semitic 
campaign  in  the  U.S.SJI.  We  declare  before 
all  the  world:  The  Soviet  Jews  need  no  pro- 
tectors <»  patrons.  An  objective  observer 
cazmot  but  admit  that  there  is  no  Jewish 
problem  In  the  Soviet  Union.  We,  Soviet 
dtiaens  of  Jewish  nationality,  constitute  a 
part  of  the  entire  Soviet  people.  Our  pri- 
vate and  public  Interests  coincide  with  the 
interests  of  all  the  Soviet  people. 

The  Soviet  state  takes  care  of  the  Jewish 
population  in  the  same  way  as  it  does  Soviet 
citizens  of  any  other  nationality.  Here  are 
a  few  facts  which  confirm  it : 

According  to  the  1B59  census,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  U5.S.R.  was  208.837,000.  Of  these 
114,114,000  were  Russians.  37,253,000  Ukrain- 
lans,  7.913.000  Byelorussians,  6,016.000  Uz- 
beks, 2,692,000  Georgians,  2.268.000  Jews. 

In  1960-61  the  U.S.S.R.  had  2.395,546  un- 
dergraduates. Including  1,479,520  Russians, 
346,618  Ukrainians,  77,177  Jews,  63.720  Byelo- 
russians, 53,530  Uzbeks,  48,461  Georgians,  etc. 

Is  it  possible  to  speak  of  discrimination 
against  the  Jews  under  such  circumstances? 

Furthermore,  specialists  with  higher  and 
secondary  si>eciallsed  education  in  the  So- 
viet economy  Include:  6,506,000  Russians, 
1.338.000  Ukrainians,  427.000  Jews,  257,000 
Byelorussians,  155,000  Georgians. 

Soviet  scientific  workers  Include  229,547 
Russians,  36,426  Ukrainians,  33,529  Jews, 
8,306  Georgians,  6.358  Byelorussians. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Jews  make  up  14.7 
percent  of  all  Soviet  doctors,  8.5  percent  writ- 
ers and  Journalists,  10.4  percent  jttrists  (proc- 
urators. Judges,  lawyers),  7  percent  art 
workers  (actors,  musicians,  artists,  sculp- 
tors) .    The  Jewish  population  of  the  U.S.S.B. 


constitutes  1.1  percent  of  the  country's  popu- 
lation. 

The  Jews  take  an  active  part  not  only  in 
the  development  of  the  Soviet  economy  and 
culture  but  also  in  running  the  state.  In 
1961  the  number  of  Jews  elected  deputies  of 
tiie  local  organs  of  Soviet  Government  was 
7,623.  There  are  Jews  among  the  deputies 
of  the  Supreme  Soviets  of  the  Ukraine,  Byelo- 
russia, Lithuania,  and  other  Soviet  Union 
Republics,  as  well  as  of  the  UJS.S.R.  Supreme 
Soviet — Minister  Venyamin  Dymshits;  Col. 
General  Takov  Kreiser,  hero  of  the  Soviet 
Union;  Revecca  Vishchinlkiiui,  collective 
farmer:  Ilya  Ehrenburg.  author;  Dya  Yagu- 
din,  collective  farm  chairman;  Genrlkh  Zl- 
manis.  Journalist;  and  Minister  Ilya  Velyavi- 

ChUB. 

Many  thousands  of  Jews  hold  key  positions 
In  the  cities  and  in  the  provinces.  This  is 
quite  natural,  for  in  the  Soviet  conditions  a 
man  is  valued  for  his  capabUities,  his  atti- 
tude toward  work  and  toward  the  interests 
of  society,  and  not  for  his  national  origin, 
color,  or  language. 

There  is  no  inequality  In  the  use  of  one 
or  another  language  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Jewish  magazine  Sovetish  Heimland 
(Soviet  Homeland)  is  published  for  that  por- 
tion of  Soviet  Jews  who  speak  Yiddish.  The 
magazine  is  printed  in  25.000  copies.  Books 
by  Jewish  writers  are  published  in  large 
editions.  In  the  past  7  years  about  12  mil- 
lion copies  of  books  by  Soviet  Jewish  writers 
have  been  put  out  by  various  publishing 
houses.  Varioxis  Jewish  companies  and  in- 
dividual performers  appear  on  the  concert 
stage  and  In  the  theater.  Nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion people  attend  their  concerts  every  year. 

As  Nikita  S.  Khrvisbchev  said  at  the  22d 
Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  So- 
viet Union  (CPSU),  "The  party  will  further 
insure  the  free  development  of  the  languages 
of  the  peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  without  allow- 
ing any  limitations,  privileges  or  coercion  for 
one  or  another  language." 

A  few  words  on  religion.  The  Jewish  reli- 
gion is  not  persecuted  in  the  U.S5.R.  It  is 
placed  in  the  same  conditions  as  the  (Rus- 
sian) Orthodox,  Moslem,  Catholic,  or  any 
other  religion.  Freedom  of  conscience  is  in- 
sured to  all  citizens  by  law.  The  fact  that 
the  number  of  believers  is  gradually  decreas- 
ing should  not  be  attributed  to  any  sort  of 
administrative  meastires.  The  explanation 
lies  elsewhere;  namely,  that  the  materialist 
outlook  prevails  over  the  idealistic. 

At  one  time  Sholem  Alelchem  dreamed: 
"The  sun  will  rise  over  Russia  and  better 
times  will  come."  These  times  have  come. 
It  Is  precisely  in  the  Soviet  Union  that  our 
people,  as  all  other  peoples  of  the  country, 
have  found  a  true  freedom  and  a  true  hap- 
piness. We  must  say  that  we  value  every- 
thing that  the  Soviet  Government  has  done 
for  us.  It  is  well  known  that  Hitler  wanted 
to  wipe  our  people  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
He  succeeded  in  killing  a  third  of  the  world's 
Jewish  population.  Just  think  of  what 
would  have  happened  to  \is  had  it  not  been 
for  the  Soviet  power.  It  cannot  be  forgot- 
ten that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  despite 
incredible  difflcultles,  the  organs  of  So\let 
power  made  heroic  efforts  to  save  Soviet 
citizens,  including  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Jewish  families  whose  lives  were 
threatened  by  the  Fascist  butchers. 

We  are  living  in  the  country  which  was 
the  first  In  history  to  make  the  equality  of 
all  nations,  races,  and  peoples  the  corner- 
stone of  its  national  policy.  There  Is  not 
a  people  In  the  U.S.SJI.  which  enjoys  privi- 
leges over  any  other  people.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  no  peoples  look  for  such  privileges  in 
the  UJ55.R.  The  men  of  the  older  genera- 
tion, who  lived  in  Russia  before  the  revolu- 
tion, probably  remember  quite  well  how  hard 
it  was  for  the  Jews  under  czarism.  Even  to 
Judge  by  offlcial  statistics,  only  30  out  oX 
every  100  Jews  had  independent  earnings. 
The  majority  of  the  Jewish  population  were 
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"men  of  »lr."  In  the  apt  deecrlptlon  of 
Sholem  Alelchem's.  Tbe  Jews  were  squeezed 
within  the  tight  borde™  of  the  Ukraine. 
ByelorussU.  the  BalUc  area.  Now  they  live 
all  over  the  vaat  territory  of  the  country 
and  in  places  where  they  were  not  allowed 
to  live  under  aarlsm.  About  a  million  Jews 
live  In  the  Ruasian  Federation  alone.  They 
live  wher«  they  want  to  and  do  what  they 
like  The  young  people  of  Jewish  nationality 
now  cannot  even  iznaglne  what  the  "Jewish 
pale"  was  like. 

We  are  proud  of  our  Soviet  homeland  and 
will  not  permit  anyone  to  abuse  It.  We 
strongly  resent  the  continual  distortions 
m  the  Western  press  of  the  truth  about  the 
life  of  the  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union.  What 
aim  Is  pursued  In  this?  For  what  reason  do 
they  slander  us  and  our  country? 

We  think  that  the  people  who  disseminate 
all  kinds  of  tale*  about  "Soviet  antl-Seml- 
tlsm"  pursue  but  one  aim:  to  worsen  re- 
latlona  between  naUons.  to  divert  the  at- 
tention of  the  peoples  from  the  fight  for  les- 
sening International  tension,  to  Impede  the 
establishment  of  friendly  conUcts  and  un- 
derstanding between  the  peoples  of  the 
USSR,  and  other  countries.  But  it  Is  well 
known  that  a  lie  has  short  legs.  The  truth 
wlU  win  out  despite  any  Intrigues  of  the 
knights  of  the  cold  war. 

We  ask  you  to  distribute  our  letter  widely. 
Z.  Vkndrof.  Writer. 
Prof.  Boais  Etod-mak. 

Master  of  Laws. 
Ljcv  Pui-vi», 
People's  Artist  of  the  Russian  Federation, 
Composer. 

Prof.    loeir  BaAoiNSKT, 
Editor  in  Chief  of  the  Magazine  the  Peo- 
ples of  Asia  and  Africa. 

Prof.   ILTA  SraASHUN, 
Meml>er  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Academy  of  Medi- 
cal Sciences. 

I  From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)   Times.  June  6, 

1962) 
SoviTT  PoucT  roa  Jews — Javtts  Chaixenoes 

rkplt  to  His  Charm:  of  Aim-SEMrnsM 
To  the  EDiToa  or  the  New  York  Times: 

The  Times  of  May  13  reported  at  length  on 
an  open  letter  from  five  Soviet  Jews  piirport- 
Ing  to  answer  charges  I  had  made  of  antl- 
Jewlah  policies  In  the  U.S.S  Jl. 

This  reply  presents  statistics  Intended  to 
show  that  Jews  play  an  ostensibly  prominent! 
role  in  higher  education,  science  and  tha 
professions  and  politics.  Whether  or  noti 
these  statistics  are  accurate  they  do  not  tellj 
the  -nhdie  story. 

The  fA:t  Is  that  the  proportion  of  Jew^ 
in  all  these  areas  has  been  declining  fox} 
many  years.  The  key  to  the  decrease  is  th« 
system  of  nationality  quotas  in  university 
admissions  where  a  j>ollcy  has  been  in  ef-< 
feet  to  decrease  the  proportion  of  Jews  whil4 
increasing  that  of  other  nationalities. 

The  open  letter  itself  reveals  the  extent  o| 
the  decline.  In  higher  education,  for  exi 
ample.  Jews  today  represent  3.1  percent  of 
all  university  students.  But  in  1935  Jew$ 
represented  13.6  percent  of  aU  studentat 
During  this  period  Jews  in  the  total  popula* 
Uon  decreased  only  1.6  to  1.1  percent.  Simr 
ilar  patterns  of  discrimination  appear  whe4 
the  statistics  In  other  fields  are  examined. 

The  moat  vital  weakness  of  the  Soviet  ref 
ply,  however.  Is  that  it  avoids  the  main  point 
of  my  charges.  The  letter  does  not  answer 
these  material  questions  which  I  have  raised 

QUZaiXS  POSES 

Why  the  crackdown  on  Jewish  cultursC 
life  and  the  use  of  the  Yiddish  language,  th* 
language  of  Russian  Jewry,  as  compared  wltti 
different  treatment  for  other  Soviet  minorll- 
ties?  Why  the  prominence  and  unique  treati- 
ment  in  the  Soviet  press  of  Jews  charged 
with  crimes,  particularly  in  ctmrency  specui- 
laUon  and  black  marketing?    Why  the  link  - 


Ing  of  these  crimes  with  the  synagogue  al- 
legedly as  a  cover  for  them? 

Why  the  charges  that  the  synagogues  are 
centers  of  subversive  activities  by  Israel  and 
Its  diplomatic  representatives?  Why  the 
prohibition  on  so  elementary  a  religious 
practice  as  the  baking  of  matzoh  at  Pass- 
over— a  prohibition  never  denied  by  the  So- 
viet Oovernment?  Why  all  of  these  meas- 
ures falling  most  heavily  on  Jews  under  the 
guise  of  a  general   antirellglous  campaign? 

I  am  gratified  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
reacted  to  these  inquiries — this  is  an  excel- 
lent first  step.  But  it  needs  to  be  pursued 
with  fuller  explanations  and  hopefully  with 
remedial  action.  We  have  learned  all  too 
bitterly  the  dangers  In  taking  the  course  of 
silence  in  such  situations  or  of  averting  our 
eyes  from  them.  Both  the  facts  and  the 
remedies  are  far  more  likely  to  result  from 
inquiries  and  protests.  There  is  every  rea- 
son to  continue  such  Inquiries  and  protests 
regarding  the  condition  of  the  Jews  In  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Jacob  K.  Javtts. 
V.S.  Senator  From  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  They  issued  a  letter 
subscribed  to  by  Jews  from  various  parts 
of  the  Soviet  Union  seeking  to  answer  the 
points  I  made  and  the  charges  that  a 
calculated  and  considered  anti-Jewish 
policy  was  being  pursued  by  the  rulers 
in  the  Kremlin.  All  this  together  in- 
dicates what  we  face. 

Action  of  this  character — the  most 
considered  condemnation  on  the  part 
of  the  whole  world — can.  we  hope,  help 
in  some  respect. 

For  all  these  reasons — and  to  counter 
exactly  the  idea  that  we  have  lost  sight 
of  the  grave  tensions  in  the  world  and 
the  grave  grievances  which  mankind  has 
against  the  Soviet  regime  in  the  Krem- 
lin— I  ask  that  there  be  urgent  action 
on  the  resolution.  It  is  the  kind  of  res- 
olution which  perhaps  should  be  con- 
sidered by  a  committee,  but  that  is  not 
absolutely  essential.  Senators  may  have 
various  ideas  as  to  language.  The  lan- 
guage is  not  critical.  It  is  a  sense  res- 
olution, expressing  the  conscience  of  the 
Senate  and  I  am  confident  the  con- 
science of  the  Nation. 

It  is  a  resolution  which  can  be  called 
up  at  any  time  by  the  leadership  with  or 
without  a  committee  report,  though  I 
am  hopeful  it  will  have  one  promptly. 
I  feel  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  act  in 
this  matter  promptly. 

If  the  resolution  is  not  otherwise 
brought  before  the  Senate — and  I  cer- 
tainly hope  it  will  by  the  leadership  and 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  fMr. 
RiBicoFF] ;  and  I  certainly  would  Join  in 
any  move  to  bring  it  up — though  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  necessary.  If  necessary.  I 
will  bring  it  up  myself.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  Senate  expressed  itself  on  this 
festering  sore  which  has  been  becoming 
more  and  more  aggravated,  and  which, 
as  I  said  a  minute  ago,  in  view  of  the 
executions,  is  now  dripping  with  blood. 
It  is  high  time  that  the  Senate  spoke 
out.  This  resolution  gives  us  an  op- 
portunity to  do  so. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut did  what  he  did.  and  especially 
pleased  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
rallied  to  the  resolution,  which  itself  is  a 
ringing  condemnation  of  the  actions  of 
the  Soviet  Union — not  its  words,  but  its 
actions,  which  confound  its  words  In  this 
field. 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  srield? 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  for  the  statement  he  is  making. 
I  associate  myself  with  it.  I  am  one  of 
the  Senators  who  cosponsored  the  res- 
olution submitted  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

It  Is  clear,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  so  well  stated,  that  though  we 
actually  have  no  control  over  the  kind 
of  action  going  on  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
it  is  action  which  we  as  human  beings, 
as  members  of  the  human  race  living 
under  the  conditions  under  which  we 
live  and  adhering  to  the  philosophies 
we  have,  greatly  condemn  and  abhor. 

I  feel  reasonably  confident  that  the 
resolution,  considering  all  the  support 
which  has  been  given  to  it  and  the  feel- 
ing behind  it  on  the  part  of  all  Members 
of  this  body,  will  shortly  be  made  the 
business  of  the  Senate.  It  will  be  ap- 
proved, I  am  certain,  overwhelmingly  by 
the  Senate. 

Along  with  others,  I  appreciate  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  York  in 
bringing  this  matter,  which  is  of  such 
great  concern,  to  the  attention  of  all 
who  love  freedom  and  who  believe  in  the 
dignity  of  human  beings,  no  matter 
where  they  are.  I  am  sure  all  Senators 
are  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  calling  this  subject  to  our  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  His  assurance, 
coming  as  it  does  from  one  who  is  in 
the  leadership  on  the  majority  side,  is 
most  gratifying. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  the  Record  may 
be  complete — I  am  not  acquainted  as  yet 
with  exactly  what  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  RibicoffI  put  in  the 
Record — I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  a  statement  as  to 
the  "sense"  resolutions  protesting  acts 
of  inhumanity  and  breaches  of  religious 
freedom  adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  on  previous  occasions,  so 
that  Senators  can  see  what  we  all  know 
to  be  the  fact,  that  the  resolution  is  in 
the  deep  and  abiding  tradition,  a  very 
distinguished  and  honorable  and  most 
creditable  tradition,  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

A  partial  list  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Congress  condemning  persecution  of  Jews 
in  Russia  Includes  those  in  1879,  1892.  1906, 
and  1911;  one  condemning  persecution  by 
Nazi  Germany  was  adopted  in  1934.  Among 
other  resolutions  are  those  protesting  per- 
secution of  the  Armenian  people,  the  abduc- 
Uon  of  Greek  children  and  In  1966  discrimi- 
nation by  Saudi  Arabia  against  American 
Jews. 

Mr.  HARTKE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  from  time  to  time,  we  Ameri- 
cans are  offered  advice  from  abroad  on 
how  to  conduct  ourselves  and  our  affairs. 
The  Soviet  Union  sometimes  has  Joined 
in  giving  us  advice,  especially  on  the 
treatment  of  individual  citizens  by  other 
individuals. 

Of  course,  we  are  not  perfect.  And  it 
comes  in  poor  grace  for  the  Soviets  to 
pretend  concern  for  the  treatment  of 
some  of  our  people  when  their  country  is 
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a  police  state  with  no  regard  at  all  for 
the  rights  of  individuals. 

In  this  country,  the  full  force  of  the 
U.S.  Gtovemment  is  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  of  full  constitutional  rights 
for  all  citizens.  Whatever  discrimination 
or  bias  may  be  practiced  in  this  country, 
the  official  position  of  the  United  States 
is  in  opposition  to  it.  Our  courts  are  the 
bulwark  of  the  freedom  and  liberty  of 
each  American. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  however,  the 
courts  are  a  principal  agent  of  bias  and 
discrimination  and  often  are  used  to 
strip  citizens  of  whatever  freedom  they 
might  have.  In  recent  months  these 
courts  have  been  used  to  take  life  from 
Russians  seemingly  because  they  are 
gtaity  of  being  leaders  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple in  the  Soviet  Union. 

1i"ump>ed-up  charges  have  been  used 
to  put  to  death  Jewish  leaders,  among 
them  rabbis,  all  under  the  guise  of  Jus- 
tice. All  this  smacks  of  genocide  as 
practiced  by  Hitler  and  his  stooges  not  so 
long  ago  and  now  condemned  by  all  the 
civilized  world,  including  Russia  and  the 
official  Government  of  Germany. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Connecticut  in  his 
move  to  express  our  shock  and  disap- 
proval over  these  new  acts  of  terror 
against  the  Jewish  people.  It  is  all  the 
more  horrible  in  that  these  pogroms  are 
being  perpetmted  among  the  Jewish 
community  leaders  during  the  Holy  Sea- 
son of  these  people  who  have  suffered  so 
much. 


AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  3369— 
CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  and 
the  minority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  DirksenI,  I  send  to  the  desk 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  CRR.  3369)  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Mason. 

The  amendment  would  extend  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957.  as  amended, 
for  1  year  with  no  change  in  powers  and 
no  change  In  the  structure.  It  Is  a  sim- 
ple extension  for  1  year.  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  amendment  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  and  with  the 
acting  majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SitATHERS].  It  would  be  our 
Intention  to  call  up  the  amendment  to- 
morrow, because  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission would  expire  on  September  30. 
We  would  like  to  get  this  over  tomorrow. 
Perhaps — and  I  am  not  asking  the  act- 
ing majority  leader  If  he  concurs— we 
shall  have  to  set  aside  temporarily  the 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  for  1964  in  order  to  take  up 
that  bill  and  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  has  been  discussed 
with  other  Senators  who  might  be 
interested. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Would  it  be  the 
intention  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
to  call  up  the  bill  immediately  after  the 
morning  hour  as  the  first  order  of 
business? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  would  be  the 
intention,  and  all  Senators  should  be  so 


Informed.  Is  that  agreeable  with  the 
minority  leader? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Yes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  recrived,  printed,  and  will 
lie  on  the  table. 


WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BUJL 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong] 
may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  649, 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  at  the 
next  printing. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


PUBLIC  ADDRESS  SYSTEM  IN  SEN- 
ATE CHAMBER— ADDITIONAL 
TIME  FOR  SENATE  RESOLUTION 
202  TO  REMAIN  AT  DESK 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 202,  to  authorize  the  installation  of 
a  public  address  system  in  the  Senate 
Chamber,  which  I  submitted  yesterday, 
be  peimitted  to  remain  at  the  desk  until 
the  close  of  business  1  week  from  today 
for  further  sponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


AN  IDEA  FOR  "SPACE 
PROPAGANDA" 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
the  Sperry  Utah  Co.  of  the  Sperry  Rand 
Corp.  was  occupied  with  a  study  of  the 
potential  benefits  derived  from  the  Im- 
plementation of  an  "emergency  detec- 
tion system  for  manned  space  vehicles." 

In  the  course  of  this  study,  the  com- 
pany's principal  engineer,  Mr.  Frank 
Ballard,  developed  a  patriotic  idea  which 
I  consider  of  exceptional  merit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Ballard's  suggestion  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Study  Memobaivduic 

INTtODUCnON 

During  the  course  of  a  Sperry  Utah  Co. 
study  to  develop  an  emergency  detection 
system  for  use  in  manned  space  vehicles, 
an  idea  for  "space  propaganda"  was  con- 
ceived. In  reality  it  was  not  an  original  idea, 
but  rather  a  countermeasure  against  the 
Soviet  propaganda  machine.  Basically,  the 
idea  is  to  make  use  of  the  U.S.  space  pro- 
gram documenting  it  on  U.S.  postage  stamps 
as  a  means  to  identify  and  enhance  our 
prestige  abroad.  This  can  be  accomplished 
through  the  use  of  a  popular  mass  media 
of  communication  which  today  goes  on  rel- 
atively unused;  the  U.S.  postage  stamp.  It 
has  become  Increaslngy  evident  from  a  brief 
survey  of  foreign  stamps  In  circulation  and 
identified  in  the  Scott  stamp  catalog,  that 
the  Soviets  are  using  postage  stamps  as  a 
means  to  propagandize  a  Soviet  Identity  with 
space  successes  and  thus  create  an  effective 
prestige  profile  as  the  leader  in  the  space 
race. 

The  United  States  has  published  only  two 
postage  stamps  associated  with  the  space 
program  during  the  past  12  years.    The  first 


Issue  was  in  1948  on  tbe  occasion  of  the 
Fort  Bliss  centennial  and  it  depicts  an  un- 
glamorous  rocket  similar  to  the  German  V-2. 
The  second  stamp  was  issued  in  1962  on 
the  occasion  of  the  John  Glenn  Mercury 
flight.  This  stamp  had  a  limited  circxilatlon 
and  is  no  longer  available  at  any  post  office. 
Fiirthermore,  most  commemorative  stamps 
honoring  special  events  such  as  space  flights. 
Alliance  for  Progress,  etc.,  have  limited 
printing  and.  for  the  most  part,  end  up  as 
a  collectors'  item. 

By  comparison  the  Soviets  have  issued  ap- 
proximately 10  postage  stamps  identifying 
sputniks,  atomic  disarmament  and  other 
space  successes.  In  addition,  Rumania. 
Czechoslovakia,  and  East  Germany  have  pub- 
lished at  least  eight  stamps  lauding  the 
Soviet  space  program.  The  United  States 
generally  publishes  an3rwhere  from  6  to  IS 
stamps  annually,  generally  depicting  an  un- 
interesting historical  event  in  terms  of  con- 
temporary national  and  international  inter- 
ests. Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  United 
States  is  engaged  in  a  battle  for  survival  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  At  the  moment  it  Is  a 
cold  war  with  each  side  striving  for  political 
or  propaganda  advantage.  A  propaganda 
advantage  could  decide  whether  it  becomes 
a  "hot  war." 

I  merely  wish  to  emphasize  at  this  point 
that  propaganda  on  an  immense  scale  is 
here  to  stay  and  we  Americans  must  become 
informed  and  adept  in  its  \ise,  both  defen- 
sively and  offensively  or  we  may  find  the  free 
world  in  a  state  of  confusion  and  losing 
confidence  in  our  ability  to  maintain  leader- 
ship in  the  free  world. 

In  the  face  of  the  existing  world  struggle, 
It  is  imperative,  even  urgent,  that  we  utilize 
all  available  media  of  communication  to 
advertise  the  forces  of  democracy.  The 
U.S.  "stamp  lag"  is  self-evident.  We  must 
engage  in  a  vigorous  program  calculated  for 
optimvim  utilization  of  the  vast  potentiali- 
ties of  the  U.S.  postage  stamp.  As  a  start,  I 
should  like  to  suggest  a  chronological 
doctmientatlon  of  the  entire  space  pro- 
gram beginning  with  the  suborbital  flight 
through  Individual  Mercury  orbital  flights, 
Gemini  and  Apollo.  Also,  in  similar  fashion 
projects  such  as  the  Peace  Corps,  Alliance  for 
Progress,  etc.  These  stamps  should  be  large 
in  size,  colorful,  and  in  mass  circulation 
throughout  the  period  of  the  program  con- 
sistent with  the  best  U.S.  intelligence  judg- 
ment at  the  time. 

The  judgment  expressed  In  this  study 
memorandum  is  that  of  the  author  and  does 
not  necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  the  Sperry 
Utah  Co.  or  its  personnel. 

Frank  Ballard, 
Prtnctpol  Engineer. 


LET'S  AVOID  TECHNOLOGICAL 
MAGINOT  LINE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Senate  debated  the  Department  of 
Defense  appropriations  bill;  and  in  the 
course  of  that  debate.  Senators  dis- 
cussed the  development  of  the  mobile 
midrange  ballistic  missile  system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  guest 
editorial,  entitled  "Let's  Avoid  Techno- 
logical Maginot  Line,"  written  by  Dr. 
Harold  W.  Ritchey.  and  published  in  the 
Ogden  Standard-Examiner  on  Septem- 
ber 15,  1963,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
I  believe  this  editorial  illustrates  the 
point  that  was  discussed  yesterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoiid, 
as  follows: 
Lrr's   Avon)   Technologicai.   Maginot   Limb 

(EDrroB's  Noti — To  diacuas  the  technicali- 
ties and  ImplicationB  ot  th«  test  ban  treaty 
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now  being  debated  by  the  UjS.  Senate,  th^ 
Standard-Examiner  baa  called  upon  D^. 
Harold  W.  Bitchey.  Dr.  Ritchey,  past  presU 
dent  of  tbe  American  Rocket  Society  and  one 
of  tbe  Nation's  foremost  expert*  on  develop.- 
ment  of  Bolld  projaellanta  for  rocketa.  Is  tbe 
Ogden-baaed  vice  president  of  Tblokdl 
Cbemlcal  Corp.  In  charge  of  rocket  opera*- 
tlona.) 

Any  rational  dtisen  could  be  nothing  letf 
than  delighted  by  an  Intelligent  olan  thait 
would  lesaen  tbe  tensions  of  the  cold  waf 
and  reduce  the  burden  of  armament.  Botb 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  havfc 
pointed  out  that  the  nuclear  test  ban  treatjr 
Is  one  first  great  Important  step  In  this  dir- 
reetlon.  It  Is  almost  certain  that  Congreas 
win  ratify  this  treaty,  even  though  many 
Bcientlflc  and  military  experts  have  expressed 
grave  concern  about  the  effect  of  such  k 
treaty  on  otir  future  military  posture. 

If  the  test  ban  treaty  Is  considered  ah 
Isolated  Instance  as  a'  move  toward  dlsarmar 
ment,  it  appears  that  it  Is  indeed  an  impoi^ 
tant  step  toward  lessening  of  cold  war  ten^- 
slons  and  toward  a  general  dlsarmamenlt 
program.  But  considered  In  the  frame worp 
of  other  poUcy  decisions,  there  is  a  real 
danger  that  we  have  started  to  rely  upoh 
strength-ln-belng  and  that  we  are  ready  to 
cease  the  development  of  more  moderti 
weapons  which  would  be  based  upon  the 
rapid  advances  In  technology  which  have 
occtirred  during  the  last  several  years. 

This  might  be  termed  the  technological 
"maglnot  line"  phlloeophy,  a  term  whlc)i 
has  come  to  mean  the  reliance  upon  a  statljc 
position  of  strength.  Historically,  any  coun- 
try which  has  adopted  such  a  philosophy  hais 
found  itself  helpless  in  the  face  of  an  enemy 
that  has  continued  to  evolve  new  military 
techniques  and  to  keep  his  weapons  modero- 
ized.  The  ease  with  which  the  Oermai^ 
breached  the  maglnot  line  during  World 
War  n  Is  a  classic  example.  i 

The  armament  race  involves  scientists,  enj- 
glneers,  and  productive  capacity.  New  dl^ 
coveiies  can  make  existing  weapons  obsolete 
overnight.  This  has  already  happened  tf> 
most  of  the  weapons  with  which  World  Wair 
II  was  fought. 

If  we  arbitrarily  exclude  o\ir  brainpower 
and  our  tremendous  industrial  productivity 
from  the  weaponry  we  provide  for  future 
defense  of  the  country,  we  are  giving  the 
enemy  an  advantage  brought  about  by  hlis 
overwhelming  superiority  of  manpower.       i 

If  we  carry  such  a  policy  to  the  ultlnxate 
absurdity  and  decide  that  the  next  war  wl^ 
be  fought  with  ^>ear8  and  swords,  the 
enemys  superiority  in  numbers  makes  the 
outcome  a  foregone  ccmclusion. 

With  the  euphoria  of  peace  pervading  the 
Nations  capital,  there  is  real  danger  that  thi^ 
country  will  loet  sight  of  these  funda^ 
mentals  and  will  go  much  too  far  In  the  dlj- 
rectlon  of  restricting  weapons  modernization. 

In  ratifying  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  i|t 
Is  critically  Important  that  Congress  give 
serious  thought  to  what  additional  meas- 
ures should  be  taken  to  Insure  that  thie 
country  will  continue  to  possess  moder^ 
weapons. 

Major  weapons  development  programs.  I 
particular  deterrent  weapons,  have  bee 
notably  neglected  during  the  last  4-yeatr 
period.  During  this  time,  a  great  numbek' 
of  techn<riogical  advances  have  occurred  thajt 
can  be  applied  to  weapons  modernlzatloi^. 
Among  the  more  lm(>ortant  of  the  numeroufi 
courses  of  action  that  should  be  followed  are; 

Modernization  of  the  aircraft  and  weapon^ 
delivery  techniques  xised  by  our  strategic  all- 
force.  I 

Development  of  a  mlasile  deterrent,  sucn 
as  the  mobile  mldrange  ballistic  missile.  wlt$ 
survivability  based  on  dispersion  and  mov 
bility  and  which.  If  necessary,  can  be  turned 
over  to  our  NATO  allies  for  their  protectior 

Upgrading  of  our  existing  missile  deter 
rent  force  based  on  the  probability  that  tht 


i 


effect  of  the  nuclear  test  ban  will  require 
that  these  missiles  carry  heavier  loads  than 
originally  planned. 

Development  of  aircraft  and  missile  pene- 
tration aids  to  counter  the  threat  of  the  anti- 
missile and  antiaircraft  defenses  which  the 
Soviets  have  reputedly  acquired. 

Establishment  of  a  strong  antisubmarine 
force  to  counter  the  threat  of  enemy  Polarle- 
type  submarines. 

Recognition  that  space  is  an  Important  po- 
tential battlefield,  and  establishment  of  su- 
periority of  both  deterrent  and  defensive 
space  weapons. 

An  all-out  effort  to  develop  the  technology 
necessary  to  provide  our  country  with  an 
effective  defense  against  enemy  missiles. 

Such  modernization  programs  will  do 
much  to  counterbalance  any  weakness  that 
might  result  from  oiir  inability  to  test  nu- 
clear weapons  in  the  atmosphere.  Such  pro- 
grams will  assure  us  of  modem  weapons  hav- 
ing technological  superiority,  and  the  strik- 
ing power  required  to  deter  an  aggressor. 

If  we  expect  to  prevent  International  crime, 
it  is  critically  Important  that  we  properly 
arm  our  policemen.  Any  further  moves  to- 
ward disarmament  must  be  based  on  abso- 
lutely positive  evidence  that  the  criminals 
have  reformed. 


WHY  HELP   REDS   WIN?      ' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presldent.lhere 
are  recent  reliable  reports  that  American 
businessmen  have  been  working  on  ne- 
gotiations for  the  sale  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  our  surplus  food  to  Russia.  It  is 
also  reported  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce also  may  do  that  now. 

Why  did  we  appropriate  more  than 
$47  billion  in  a  single  bill  yesterday,  and 
by  a  unanimous  yea-and-nay  vote?  This 
single  bill  represented  an  imposition  of 
nearly  $1,000  on  every  American  family. 
Why  did  we  insist  on  this  perfectly  enor- 
mous burden?  Was  it  not  because  we 
recognize  the  serious  threat  that  inter- 
national communism  represents  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  world, 
and  particularly  right  here  in  the  United 
States? 

What  is  this  international  commu- 
nism? Does  it  really  represent  a  threat 
to  this  Nation  and  the  free  world?  Pre- 
cisely what  country  possesses  the  power 
that  imposes  such  an  immense  burden 
on  the  American  people? 

The  answer  is  obvious  to  every  school 
child.  It  is  Soviet  Russia.  And  why  is 
the  Soviet  Union  a  threat?  Because  it 
has  an  Immense  and  growing  military 
power  based  on  economic  power.  I  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  it  is  based  on  eco- 
nomic p)ower. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  it  appears  that  to- 
day the  businessmen  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  Nation  ^e  about  to  act  to 
strengthen  that  economic  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  If  anyone  questions  that 
statement,  I  ask  him  to  tell  me  what  is 
the  greatest  weakness  of  the  Russian 
economic  system,  if  not  agricultural  pro- 
duction. What  is  the  greatest  need  In 
connection  with  holding  the  satellites  in 
the  Russian  camp,  if  not  the  export  of 
food? 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  in  this  peace- 
ful economic  contest  to  win,  helping  the 
Soviet  economy  to  solve  its  greatest  eco- 
nomic weakness  is  not  the  way  to  do  it. 

On  what  possible  rationalization  can 
we  justify   considering  a   trade   agree- 


ment with  the  Soviet  Union  to  send  it 
some  of  the  abundance  of  American 
farms,  with  much  of  the  payment  to  be 
in  gold?  Mr.  President,  nothing  the  So- 
viet Union  could  possibly  send  to  us 
would  do  our  economy  a  fraction  as  much 
good  as  food  shipments  would  do  for  the 
Russian  economy. 

Of  course,  a  few  American  groups  and 
individuals  would  make  money  out  of 
such  a  process,  and  our  gold  losses  and 
our  international  balance-of-payments 
deficits  would  be  arrested.  But  at  what 
a  price. 

Mr.  President,  the  prime  reason  for 
strengthening  our  international  financial 
position  is,  not  so  that  we  shall  have 
a  handsome  balance  sheet  or  an  improved 
gold  ratio,  but  so  that  we  can  defend  the 
free  world  against  the  serious  and  grow- 
ing challenge  of  communism. 

The  balance  of  payments  is  only  a 
means  to  the  end  of  freedom  and  sur- 
vival for  this  Nation.  What  an  ironic 
confusion  of  ways  and  means  to  bail  out 
the  Soviet  Union,  to  strengthen  its  eco- 
nomic power,  and  therefore  its  military 
power,  in  order  to  secure  more  gold  for 
Port  Knox. 

If  food  is  needed  by  the  hungry  peo- 
ple of  the  world,  let  the  United  States  of 
America  provide  it  directly  and  proudly, 
under  our  flag,  as  evidence  of  our  gen- 
erosity and  humane  concern;  but  let  us 
not  sell  it  to  the  Soviet  Union,  so  com- 
munism can  continue  to  use  food  as  a 
weat>on  to  dominate  and  control  more 
than  1  billion  people  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  President.  I  supported  the  test  ban 
treaty ;  and  I  hope  and  pray  that  we  can 
work  toward  peace  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  all  other  nations.  But.  as  I  un- 
derstand the  Soviets,  we  do  not  work 
toward  peace  by  strengthening  their 
economy. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield,  if  I  have 
time  in  which  to  do  so. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
morning  hour  limitation,  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Then.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
3  minutes  in  which  to  comment  on  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
morning-hour  limitation,  the  Senator 
from  lUinois  Is  entitled  to  3  minutes. 

In  recognizing  Senators  in  the  morn- 
ing hour,  the  Chair  endeavors  to  alter- 
nate between  the  two  sides.  However, 
if  there  is  no  objection,  at  this  time  the 
Chair  will  recognize  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  and  thereafter  will  recognize  a 
Senator  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
his  statement.  I  recognize  that  Canada 
and  Australia  have  sold  approximately 
250  million  bushels  of  wheat  to  Russia, 
and  that  their  action  makes  withhold- 
ing on  our  part  economically  more  diffi- 
cult. But  what  is  discouraging  is  to  find 
that  the  vei-y  groups  which  have  been 
most  vehement  verbally  against  com- 
munism, are  now  insisting  that  we  trade 
with  Russia  for  their  profit. 
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I  believe  it  waa  Lenin  who  once  said 
that  the  capitalists  would  be  willing  to 
sell  to  the  Commimlsts  for  a  profit  the 
rope  by  which  the  Communists  will  hang 
the  caplUllsts.  The  Communists  have 
always  claimed  that  it  Is  impossible  for 
the  private  enterprise  nations  to  stick 
together  economically,  but  that  instead 
they  will  sell  out  the  democratic  alliance 
for  private  gain  and  indeed  sacrifice  the 
longrun  interests  of  their  own  nation — 
and  class. 

It  is  tragic.  Mr.  President,  to  be  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  the  events  of  the 
last  few  days  have  been  bearing  out  these 
sardonic  prophecies  of  the  Communists. 
We  have  been  selling  wheat  to  Eu- 
rope and  Europe  has  then  been  milling 
the  wheat  into  flour  and  selling  the  flour 
to  Russia.  The  business  interests  of 
Western  Europe  have  been  trading  quite 
freely  with  Russia  and  its  satellites  over 
a  wide  range  of  products.  Canada  has 
been  selling  wheat  to  Red  China  and 
wheat  and  flour  to  Cuba.  Now  Canada 
has  sold  over  200  million  bushels  direct- 
ly to  Russia  in  return  for  $500  million  in 
gold.  Australia  will  sell  from  25  to  50 
million  bushels  more. 

There  is  a  powerful  demand  welling  up 
from  our  big  grain  farmers  and  wheat 
.  dealers  for  us  to  sell  wheat  on  a  large 
scale  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Big  business 
Interests  also  want  to  get  in  on  other 
sales. 

We  are  threatened  therefore  with  the 
complete  breakdown  of  all  economic 
pressures  on  the  Soviet  Union.  Were  the 
free  nations  of  the  world  to  stick  to- 
gether and  refuse  to  sell  these  goods  for 
gold,  there  would  be  hunger  within  the 
Soviet  Union  which  might  force  either 
a  change  of  government  or  a  change  of 
policies.  While  drought  has  contributed 
to  the  breakdown,  the  Soviet  system  of 
communlzed  agriculture  has  also  been  a 
major  factor.  Our  best  way  for  peace- 
fully overthrowing  the  Communists 
would  be  to  refuse  to  sell  and  let  the 
Russian  system  fall  by  its  own  weak- 
nesses. Instead  of  that,  the  business 
leaders  of  this  and  other  coimtries  seem 
to  want  to  bail  them  out  for  gold. 

I  know  it  is  difficult  to  hold  out  as 
others  yield  to  the  prospect  of  temporary 
gain.  But  I  hope  we  do  not  turn  a  re- 
treat into  a  rout  and  Join  the  demoral- 
ized group  of  supposed  free  enterprisers 
who  do  not  seem  to  want  peacefully  to 
defend  their  system. 

I  think  that  despite  this  pressure  from 
farming  and  business  Interests  that  the 
administration  should  be  very  careful 
about  yielding  to  it.  I  am  more  than 
cold  to  the  proposal.  I  am  sorry  for  the 
Russian  people.  Forty  years  ago  I  gave 
more  money  and  time  than  I  could  af- 
ford to  purchase  food  with  which  to  feed 
the  starving  Russians  who  had  been 
brought  to  destitution  by  World  War  I 
and  by  the  prolonged  civil  war.  I  am 
proud  of  that  fact.  Many  of  us  would 
be  willing  to  help  again  as  a  matter  of 
charity  and  to  have  our  Government  also 
help,  provided  certain  conditions  were 
met.  First,  that  RuBBla  would  ask  for 
help.  Second,  that  American  help  be 
acknowledged  both  to  the  world  and  to 
the  Russians.  Third,  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  food  be  under  the  general 
supervision  of  some  neutral  body,  such 


as  the  Red  Cross.  Care,  or  the  Friends 
Service  CcMnmittee.  But  to  scuttle  and 
nm  for  money  is  more  than  I  can  wel- 
come. Certainly  I  urge  that  the  admin- 
istration sedc  congressional  approval  for 
such  action  instead  of  Jamming  it 
through  by  administrative  action.  Blay 
I  also  ask  how  long  Canada  can  expect 
to  trade  on  our  indulgence?  We  have 
made  special  concessions  to  them.  They 
are  busy  discriminating  against  us. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin for  sounding  the  same  warning  that 
I  expressed  last  Saturday  in  Vandalia, 
m..  at  the  National  Plowing  Contest. 


SALES  OP  WHEAT  BY  CANADA  AND 
OTHER  ALLIES  TO  RUSSIA 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  received  considerable 
comment  on  the  speech  I  made  in  the 
Senate  a  few  days  ago  with  reference  to 
large  sales  of  wheat  by  Canada  and  other 
of  our  allies  to  Russia. 

In  that  speech  I  tried  to  p(^t  out  that 
It  did  not  make  sense  for  the  United 
States  to  pile  up  a  huge  surplus  of  wheat 
while  all  of  our  allies  were  selling  to 
Soviet  Russia  and  her  satellites. 

We  are  accomplishing  no  purpose 
whatsoever,  as  I  see  it,  by  refusing  to  sell 
to  Russia  and  her  satellites  when  all  of 
our  allies  provide  them  with  all  the  food 
and  Industrial  equipment  they  need. 
What  is  happening  now  is  that  we  sell 
our  wheat  to  some  country  and  that 
country  transships  it  to  Russia.  That 
does  not  make  sense  to  me.  I  believe 
our  whole  policy  with  respect  to  these 
sales  should  be  reviewed. 

Today  I  received  reports  from  reliable 
sources  that  the  Russian  wheat-buying 
mission  Is  still  in  Ottowa  and  has  a^- 
proached  the  American  milling  indus- 
try concerning  the  possibility  of 
substantial  purchases. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  the  comment 
with  reference  to  my  speech  of  a  few 
days  ago  was  favorable.  An  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Minot  Dally  News  of 
Mlnot.  N.  Dak.,  on  September  21  on  this 
subject  presents  a  very  sensible  and  rea- 
sonable approach  to  this  question. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
editorial  Inserted  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

[From  the  Mlnot  (N.  Dak.)  Daily  News,  Sept. 
ai.  1»6S) 
V7HXAT  Sauc  to  Russia 
Canada's  agreement,  certainly  of  great  in- 
terest In  North  Dakota,  to  sell  Russia  a  half 
a  blUlon  dollars  worth  of  wheat  has  touched 
off  some  high-level  comment  on  the  possi- 
blUty  of  U.8.  wheat  sales  to  Russia.    There 
are  reasons  to  think  this  may  lead  to  wide- 
spread  discussion,    possibly   talcing   in    the 
whole    broad    matter    of    American    export 
poUcy. 

Such  a  discussion  Is  greatly  to  be  desired. 
Nothing  would  be  gained  by  avoiding  the 
question  of  expanded  exports  to  the  Soviet 
bloc. 

fundamentally,  there  are  two  ways  of 
looking  at  the  sltuatloo.  One  way  U  to  balk 
at  doing  anything  at  all  that  BomU  mlgbt 
want,  even  though  there  might  be  advan- 
tages for  us.  This  outlook  would  forbid  sales 
of  wheat  to  Russia  on  the  grounds  that  thU 


would  be  helpful  to  our  prime  cold  war 
enemy,  since  Russia  has  had  several  poor 
wheat  harvests  and  needs  more  grain. 

The  other  way  of  approaching  this  matter 
Is  to  see  wheat  sales  both  as  a  matter  of 
economic  advantage  to  the  Dnlted  States  and 
as  one  more  slight  increase  in  the  area  of 
agreement  between  the  opposed  cold  war 
giants.  This  is  the  more  sensible  view. 
Adamant  refusal  to  have  anything  whatever 
to  do  with  the  Soviet  Union  may  sound  heroic 
and  patriotic.  But  expanding  the  areas  of 
agreement — ^In  stich  things  as  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty,  for  example,  and  now  poten- 
tially In  wheat  sales  and  more  trade  In  other 
items — holds  better  promise  for  the  well« 
being  of  America. 

Certainly  It  can  be  agreed,  even  by  those 
most  hostUe  to  the  idea  of  selling  UJB.  wheat 
to  Russia,  that  the  subject  ought  to  be  thor- 
oughly considered.  Reducing  our  tremen- 
dous wheat  surplus  in  return  for  hard  cur- 
rency Is  a  prospect  well  worth  thinking 
about.  Those  who  defend  the  present  re- 
strictive policies  should  be  required  to  show 
how  those  poUcles  benefit  lu  in  terms  of 
security  and  economics. 


THE  BOMBING  IN  BIRMINaHAM 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
several  dasrs  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  valued  constituent  In  which  he 
claimed  that  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  bombings  in  Alabama,  the  FBI  had 
been  either  Inefficl^it.  negligent,  or  both. 

I  referred  that  letter  to  Hon.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  Mr.  Hooveraieeds  no  defense  at 
my  hands,  because  his  efficiency  and 
Integrity  are  well  established  through- 
out the  Nation.  I  endorse  both.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  has  written  me  a  letter  In 
which  he  has  denied  the  charge. 

Mr.  President,  the  bombing  in  Bir- 
mingham was  (me  of  the  most  deplorable 
criminal  acts  of  recent  years.  AiH>ar- 
ently  there  has  been  a  concerted  effort 
to  Jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  crime 
was  committed  by  a  white  man  and  Is 
evidence  of  racial  hatred.  There  Is  no 
such  proof.  On  the  contrary,  the  proof 
is  that  the  bomb  was  so  carefully  con- 
cealed In  the  church  that  It  must  have 
been  placed  In  the  daytime,  and  that 
considerable  time  was  required  to  place 
it.  Any  white  man  who  went  In  there 
would  be  subject  to  detection.  So  I  say 
that  It  is  very  unfair  to  the  white  people 
of  the  great  Stote  of  Alabama  to  Jimip 
to  the  conclusion  that  some  white  man 
in  Alabama  committed  this  dastardly 
crime.  It  Is  the  type  of  crime  that  could 
be  cwnmltted  by  a  Communist  imder 
whose  moral  code  murder  and  arson 
cease  to  be  crimes  if  committed  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  communism. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said.  J.  Bdgar 
Hoover  has  been  outstanding  in  protect- 
ing us  against  infiltration  In  the  Govern- 
ment and  elseirhere  by  Communists. 
Since  19«0  he  has  carried  out  as  best  he 
could  his  difficult  assignment  to  investi- 
gate bombings  as  required  under  the 
amendment  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  oi 
that  year.  I  hope  that  he  can  apprehend 
and  convict  the  guilty  party  or  parties 
in  the  Birmingham  church  bombing 
case.  In  the  meantime  I  htwe  neither 
the  press  nor  the  pul>Iic  will  Jximp  to  the 
conclusicm  that  the  crime  was  perpe- 
trated by  a  white  resident  of  Alabama. 
I  sMk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
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letter  which  J.  Ed««r  Hoover  wrote  mie 
on  September  24,  UsUng  the  number  of 
bombincB  that  have  been  olVi^ily  re- 
corded in  Alabama,  potntliig  out  that  h» 
did  not  have  Jtirladlctlon  toi  ercry  case. 
and  Indicating  what  he  had  been  able  «o 
accomplish  up  to  the  present  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raco»|>. 
as  follows: 
PcDniAL  BrwxAr  or  IwTKgrHUTiow. 

tJJS.  TiwrKtmmrr  or  Jusiice 
Washington.  DC  .  September  24. 19€3 
Hon.  A.  Wnxis  RoBnrreow. 
US  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  DeA«  atNATOm:  I  have  received  the 
ter  the  colonel  wrote  to  yon  on  Septemtter 
14,  1903,  with  the  copy  of  yo\ir  reply  to  h>ii 
of  8ept«ml>er  19.  and  I  do  appreciate  yoUr 
bringing  this  matter  to  my  attention.  lict 
me  a«ure  you  at  the  outset  that  the  implied 
charges  against  the  FBI  reported  In  Coloiiel 
Hewitt's  letter  have  no  basis  In  fact. 

Both  sides  In  the  racial  Issue  have  used 
the  FBI's  name  In  recent  months  to  ga(ln 
support  for  their  respective  points  of  view. 
Obviously,  nalthar  side  has  apokan  with  atiy 
authority  since  their  statements  have  de^lt 
^rtth  eaaea  an  which  no  public  announcemekit 
has  beea  mad*  regarding  th«  results  of  our 
investlgaUoas.  SuppoalUoo  often  Is  staOed 
as  fact,  and  the  matter  of  legal  Jurisdiction 
frequently  Is  ignored. 

At  the  present  time,  different  Indlvldulils 
are  citing  various  totals  for  the  number  of 
bombing  Which  have  occurred  In  Alabama. 
Some  allega  the  FBI  has  investigated  all  of 
them:  otiien  declare  we  have  taken  little  or 
no  action.  Our  J\irlsdiction  to  inv«stlc$te 
these  bombings  comes  from  the  Civil  Rlglkts 
Act  of  1960  which  became  effective  on  May  6, 
19«0.  It  Is  broad  In  scope,  but  the  Pepaj-t- 
ment  of  Justice  has  stated  that  Congrtss 
clearly  Indloatcd  there  was  no  intention  I  in 
the  statute  to  usurp  InTcsUgatlTe  and  p(t>e- 
ecutive  authority  in  booablng  matters  frpm 
Btote  and  local  authorities.  The  Department 
has  instructed  that  the  FBI  should  not  l«ii- 
tlate  Investigations  Into  such  cases  without 
special  departmental  authorization. 

The  facts  of  each  bombing  incident  h»ve 
been  presented  laamedlataly  to  the  Depart- 
ment, and  the  FBI  has  been  requested  to 
Investigate  Ave  boBiblng  cases  In  Alabaiba. 
tacXudiag  Uie  oae  on  September  16  in  whtch 
four  children  were  killed.  Due  to  the  nature 
of  the  September  15  bombing,  the  FBI  began 
an  Immediate  Investigation  and  advised  the 
Dspartment  of  the  action  being  taken,  kl- 
though  the  FBI  does  not  aetlvely  Investigate 
an  bomUng  cases.  It  does  cooperate  in  every 
way  poeslbte  with  State  and  local  authgrl- 
tles.  like  fuU  faclUtles  of  the  FBI  Labcfa- 
tory  and  Identification  Division  are  avSU- 
able  to  render  any  assistance.  , 

The  FBTs  actions  in  the  clvU  rights  flield 
are  governed  by  laws  as  they  are  in  all  flejds. 
We  cannot  exceed  our  authority  nor  will  we 
attempt  to  do  so.  If  a  Federal  law  within 
oar  jnrisdictUm  is  nolated.  FBI  agents  wUl 
oondoot  a  prompi.  tkocough  and  objective 
Invflsttg^tVTn  If  no  Federal  law  is  Involved, 
we  wlU.  not    cannot — investigate. 

In  qjite  of  these  facts,  we  are  aocuse4  of 
both  exeeeding  and  shirking  our  dut^s. 
Some  of  these  charges  stem  from  a  laclC  of 
understanding,  but  many  of  them  come  from 
parsons  wbo  have  a  personal  interest  Snd 
dtotort  the  truth  to  suit  thetr  own  pRir- 
poses. 

Actizag  wlthlB  the  law.  the  FBI  has  reecyd- 
c4  a  number  of  accompl  Uh  men  U  Ic  the  alvil 
rights  field.  For  exajB|>le.  FBI  investlgatlDus 
have  enabled  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
file  more  than  40  suits  In  5  States  to  ^d 
racial  dlscrtmlnatloB  In  voting.    FBI  agents 


solved  the  case  Involving  the  burning  of  a 
Oreyhound  b\is  transporting  freedom  rid- 
ers through  Alahama  tn  lg61.  Six  persons 
have  been  convicted  for  their  part  In  this 
crime.  An  FBI  iaveetlgatton  in  SepUmber 
1962,  led  to  the  arrest  aiid  conviction  in  State 
court  of  four  persons  for  biuning  a  Negro 
church  m  Terrell  County.  Ga.  FBI  agents 
also  arrested  Byron  De  La  Beckwlth,  the 
man  charged  with  the  murder  of  Medgar 
Evers.  the  MtsBlasippl  leader  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People. 

I  hope  the  foregoing  wUl  prove  helpful  to 
your  constituent  In  understanding  our  role 
in  civil  rights  cases.  I  am  enclosing  two  re- 
cent newspaper  articles  you  may  desire  to 
forward  to  him  and  am  retxirnlng  his  letter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Kdgas  Hoovxx. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  hope  that  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoorer  finds  the  perpetrator  of  the 
crime,  and  that  the  perpetrator  will  be 
appropriately  punished.  I  am  satisfied 
that  Mr,  Hoover  will  make  an  efBcient 
effort  to  locate  him,  but  he  will  not  use 
his  office  to  promote  legislation  on  this 
subject  by  trying  to  persecute  someone 
while  the  evidence  is  insufficient  to  justi- 
fy such  action. 


TREATY  SIGNING  SUP  BY  STATE 
DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  MTLLESi.      Mr.  President,  during 
consideration  of  the  limited  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty,  the  Senate  received  repeated 
assurances  from  administration  spokes- 
men, including  the  Secretary  of  State, 
that  the  signature  of  East  Oermany  on 
the  treaty  would  not  imply  recognition 
on  our  part.    During  the  debate,  we  had 
a  daily  markup  on  the  number  of  coun- 
tries signing  the  treaty.   Monday  morn- 
ing. Under  Secretary  of  State  W.  Averell 
Harriman  and  others  gathered   at  the 
State  Department  to  welcome  the  100th 
nation  to  affix  its  signature.    Dtrtifully, 
at  least  one  wire  service  ran  the  report 
that  the  Republic  of  Malagasy  was  the 
lOOth  country  to  sign  up.     Obviously, 
the  number  was  based  on  State  Depart- 
ment Information.     Then,  a  reporter 
asked  an  embarrassing  qriestlon  and  Mr. 
Harriinan  and  other  officials  supposedly 
in  the  know  had  to  back  up.    All  along, 
the  State  Department  had  been  includ- 
ing  in  Its   running   tally  two  nations 
which  we  do  not  diplomatically  recog- 
nize— East  Germany   and  Outer  Mon- 
golia.   So  the  Republic  of  Malagasy  was 
downgraded  swiftly  to  the  98th  position. 
Regardless  of  whether  the  slip  was  Inten- 
tional, the  Soviet  Union  has  been  having 
a  wonderful  propaganda  weapon  to  show 
the  United  States  does,  indeed,  recognize 
East  Oermany.    It  can  totally  ignore  the 
subsequent  "correction"   which  related 
the  story  of  the  embarrassing  slip ;  all  it 
has  to  do  is  use  the  earlier  version  to 
point  out  its  case.    And  in  citing  the  100 
nations,  it  can  say  East  Germany  Is  one 
of  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent ttiat  two  of  Tuesday's  articles,  one 
from  the  Washington  Post  entitled 
"State  Department  Admits  Treaty  Sign- 
ing SUp"  and  oae  from  the  New  York 
Times  entitled  "100th  Nation  Signs 
Pact."  be  printed  in  the  R»coao. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RicoRO, 
as  follows: 

[Froia  the  Washington  Poet,  Sept.  24.  1963] 

State   Dcpastmsnt   Aoisrrs   Txxatt    Sicnimg 

Slip 

The  State  Department  caught  itself  in  an 
embarrassing  slip  yesterday  and  ended  up 
with  two  countries  as  the  100th  to  sign  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

During  the  momlng,  the  Republic  of  Mal- 
agasy signed  the  treaty  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Under  Secretary  of  State  W.  Averell 
Harriman  and  other  officials  welcomed  It  as 
the  lOOth  signer. 

At  noon  Guatomala  signed  and  was  official- 
ly announced  as  number  101.  Officials  later 
told  newsmen  that  actually  the  State  De- 
partment does  not  recognize  two  countries 
which  signed  in  Moscow — East  Germany  and 
Outer  Mongolia.  They  said  Malagasy  was 
only  the  98th. 

me  State  Department  then  said  a  special 
ceremony  would  be  held  at  9  30  ajn.  today 
at  which  "the  Republic  of  Niger  will  be  the 
100th  country"  to  sign. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  24.  1963] 
100th  Nation  Signs  Pact 
Washington,  September  23. — The  number 
of  nations  Joining  the  test  ban  treaty  reached 
100  today  when  the  Ambassador  of  the  Mal- 
agasy Republic,  the  former  French  territory 
of  Madagascar,  signed  the  pact  in  Wash- 
ington. 

OVERHAULING  FOREIGN  AID 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
editorial  in  its  September  23  issue,  the 
Washington  World  magazine  calls  at- 
tention to  what  it  terms  "an  admirable 
foreign  aid  effort  by  the  people,  not  the 
Government.'  The  "admirable  pro- 
gram' referred  to  is  an  Iowa  product.  It 
was  originated  by  Vera  L.  Schield  of 
Waverly  who  felt  it  was  time  to  help  our 
have-not  neighbors  help  themselves.  His 
Self  Help.  Inc..  is  geared  to  the  aim  of 
getting  reijullt  machinery  to  foreign  na- 
tions in  need  of  such.  The  plan,  the 
editorial  notes: 

Insures  the  oversea  tiUer  of  a  tiny  farm 
that  aid  Is  being  given  at  the  right  time  and 
for  the  right  reason  to  the  right  person. 

Then  it  makes  this  observation: 
This  is  far  more  than  can  be  said  of  the 
U.S.  Government  policy  of  tossing  mllllonB  of 
dollars  dally  into  foreign  troughs  and  hoping 
it  will  end  up  in  the  "right"  political  hands 
and  be  put  to  the  best  "proper"  use. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  the  lead- 
ers of  this  Nation  to  encourage  such  pro- 
grams as  Iowa's  Self  Help.  Such  pro- 
grams could  do  much  to  stop  the  drain 
on  the  taxpayer's  money. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "Foreign 
Aid  Overdue  for  Overhaul"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FoauGif  Aid  OvsantTi  ros  Ovkrhaul 

American  foreign  aid.  stiU  under  a  bar- 
rage of  criticism  from  the  private  sector. 
Congress  and  certainly  the  taxpayer,  Is  over- 
due for  an  ovexhauL 

Washington  world  columnists  point  out 
the  ixmacy  of  U.S.  fiscal  policy  which  courts 
domestic   baiArxiptcy   and  regularly  Incurs 
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budget  deflclU  while  shoveling  biUions  of, 
dollars  into  f<H-eign  governments  which  use 
those  dollars  to  balance  their  own  budgets. 
There  are  various  versions  of  where  to  cut 
foreign  aid  and  Juat  as  many  methods  for 
supplanting  present  Government  giveaways 
abroad.  One  of  the  most  exciting  and  least 
explored  U  that  of  private  groups  entering 
into  self-help  programs. 

Iowa  Is  where  the  taU  corn  grows.  Some 
Ull  ideas  take  root  there,  too.  Self  Help, 
Inc.,  at  Waverly  Is  one  such  idea.  Waverly 
Is  a  typical  American  farm  cooununlty.  with 
a  population  of  6357. 

Waverly's  SeU  Help  is  an  entirely  new  kind 
of  foreign  aid  program.  lU  aim  is  to  help 
this  Nation's  have-not  neighbors  to  help 
themselves.  It  la  a  nonprofit,  people-to- 
people  organization.  Its  slogan— "a  stomaoh 
gets  empty  every  day  regardless  of  its  ad- 
dress"— shows  Its  belief  that  hunger,  not 
politics,  too  often  Is  the  cause  of  world 
fusions. 

Self  Help's  foxmder,  Vern  L.  Schield,  was 
appalled  In  the  late  1940's  at  the  Ignorance 
of  agricultural  knowledge  overseas.  During 
a  visit  abroad  he  observed  that  some  of  the 
most  productive  soils  and  climates  produced 
almost  nothing;  even  densely  populated 
areas,  with  their  manpower,  good  soils,  ex- 
cellent rainfall  and  plentiful  sunshine,  grew 
little  or  no  food  In  many  Instances. 

Schield  was  confident  such  conditions 
prevailed  because  aU  work  was  done  by  hand 
and  crops  were  poorly  tended.  He  realized 
the  underdeveloped  peoples  needed  power 
equipment  more  than  a  Federal  handout. 

Power  equipment  they  are  now  getting. 
The  donated  machinery — ranging  from  small 
tractors  and  other  farm  tools  to  windmills, 
sewing  machines,  and  washing  machines — Is 
carefully  rebuUt  In  Waverly  by  Self  Help  con- 
tributing members  and  Is  then  sold  on  liberal 
credit  terms  to  foreign  missions  of  all  faiths; 
other  outlets  are  explored  with  the  assist- 
ance of  XJ3.  consulates. 

The  plan  Insures  the  oversea  tUler  of  a  tiny 
farm  that  aid  Is  being  given  at  the  right 
time  and  for  the  right  reason  to  the  right 
person. 

This  is  far  more  than  can  be  said  of  the 
U.S.  Government  policy  of  tossing  mllUons 
of  dollars  dally  Into  foreign  troughs  and 
hoping  It  will  end  up  In  the  right  political 
hands  and  be  put  to  the  best  proper  use. 

No  better  examples  can  be  found  than  re- 
cent expendlttu-es  in  Vietnam,  which  have 
approximated  a  $1.6  to  $3  million  a  day. 
Waverly's  Self  Help  Is  an  admirable  foreign 
aid  effort  by  the  people,  not  the  Government. 


vated  by  our  own  balanoe-of -payments  prob- 
lem. Since  then,  he's  convinced,  the  United 
States  has  taken  so  many  steps  to  end  Its 
own  troubles  and  protect  Its  dollar  that  no 
one  would  now  mistake  us  for  a  desperate 
debtor. 

It's  true  that  a  good  many  steps  have  been 
taken-  The  Federal  Reserve  disoount  rate 
has  been  raised,  and  this  represents  at  least 
a  modest  backing  away  from  the  policy  of 
perpetually  easy  money  and  low  Interest 
rates  that  has  spurred  an  outfiow  of  Invest- 
ment funds  from  otir  shores. 

Then,  too,  the  Government  has  cracked 
down  on  tourist  q>endlng  abroad  and  pro- 
poses to  slM>  bl  penalty  tax  on  anyone  who 
Is  unpatriotic  enough  to  buy  foreign  secu- 
rities. And  It's  forcing  more  foreigners  to 
spend  In  the  United  States  the  American  aid 
funds  they  receive.  These  moves  can  be 
faulted  on  a  number  of  oounts,  but  many 
people  may  be  persuaded  such  moves  wUl 
help  In  reducing  the  imbtUanoe  In  our  Inter- 
national accounts. 

Most  of  the  Government's  other  moves, 
however,  promise  no  long-term  hrip  at  all. 
These  include  inducing  some  foreign  govern- 
ments to  pay  debts  In  advance,  borrowing 
funds  abroad  and  talking  oversea  central 
banks  Into  minimizing  any  pressures  on 
America's  dollar.  At  beet,  these  moves  only 
are  buying  us  time. 

Unfortunately,  time  may  be  running  out. 
Though  the  balance-of-payments  deficit  re- 
mains at  record  levels,  the  administration 
still  shies  frcrni  dealing  with  some  of  Its  basic 
causes.  It  fights  against  sharp  cuts  in  for- 
eign aid,  though  much  of  such  aid  has  been 
proved  to  be  wasteful  and  \mavalllng.  It 
shuns  reductions  in  miUtary  outlays  over- 
seas, though  It  should  be  clear  by  now  that 
our  allies  wUl  shoulder  their  share  of  the 
West's  defense  only  when  forced  to. 

Most  Important,  perhaps,  the  administra- 
tion seems  to  feel  no  urgency  about  moving 
to  end  our  long  string  of  Federal  budget 
deficits.  As  long  as  we  go  on  storing  up  am- 
munition for  future  inflation,  how  can  any- 
one feel  that  we  really  are  trying  to  keep  our 
own  currency  sound? 

So  we're  afraid  we  cant  fully  share  Mr. 
Roosa's  own  optimism.  If  we  now  try  to  get 
the  world's  bankers  to  set  up  larger  lines  of 
credit,  we  may  well  look  like  Just  what  we 
are.  A  debtor  that  goes  on  taring  to  put  off 
the  day  of  reckoning. 


THE  DESPERATE  DEBTOR 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Desperate  Debtor"  pub- 
lished in  yesterday's  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  The  editorial  pointedly 
indicates  what  our  fundamental  prob- 
lems are  with  respect  to  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  and  our  outflow  of  gold. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thx   DsspxaaTB   Dkbtos 

Robert  V.  Roosa,  the  knowledgeable  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  has  had  a  change 
of  heart.  A  year  ago  he  was  firmly  against 
even  a  study  of  an  overhaul  of  the  world's 
monetary  system;  now  he  favors  Just  such 
an  appraisal. 

Why  the  change?  Well,  last  year  It  was 
Mr.  Roosa's  sound  opinion  that  U.S.  Interest 
in  new  credit  amuigements  to  aid  debtor 
nations  would  be  widely  construed  as  motl- 


RACIAL    DISTURBANCES   ON 
MIUTARY  BASES 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  hereto- 
fore I  have  warned  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  of  the  bad  consequences  of  the 
implementation  of  the  Gesell  report 

There  are  certain  recent  incidents  of 
racial  disorders  in  military  establish- 
ments which  I  consider  to  be  the  first 
bitter  fruit  of  the  seeds  planted  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  when  the  De- 
partment issued  its  directive  to  imple- 
ment the  Infamous  Gesell  report.  I 
think  that  these  incidents  and  disturb- 
ances point  up  very  graphically  the 
fallacy  in  attempting  to  use  the  miUtary 
as  an  agency  of  social  reform. 

The  first  disturbance  to  which  I  shall 
refer  occurred  at  Dyess  Air  Force  Base, 
Tex.,  on  August  24,  1963,  when  a  white 
air  policeman,  acting  In  accordance  with 
established  procedures,  made  an  effort 
to  enforce  the  preset  closing  hour  at  the 
NCO  club.  Approximately  30  Negro 
airmen  who  were  present  did  not 
want  the  club  closed  and  refused  to  leave. 
They  attacked  the  white  air  policeman. 


Shortly  thereafter  a  second  air  police- 
man, also  white,  arrived  at  the  club  and 
was  also  attacked  by  Negro  rioters.  A 
third  air  policeman,  a  Negro,  arrived 
and  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  two 
other  AP's.  The  rioters  attempted  to 
assault  him,  also.  However,  he  used  his 
side  arm  and  shot  one  of  the  Negro  at- 
tackers and  shortly  thereafter  the  clubs 
closing  hour  was  enforced. 

The  second  disturbance  occurred  on 
September  2,  1983,  at  Evreaux.  Prance, 
and  was  even  more  serious.  I  am  aware 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
denied  that  this  was  a  racial  disturbance 
but  I  am  in  the  possession  of  reUable  in- 
formation to  the  contrary.  In  any  event, 
five  Negro  airmen,  all  privates  first  class, 
entered  the  barracks  of  an  Air  Force  unit 
at  Evreaux.  supposedly  looking  for  white 
people  from  Alabama  to  chastise.  The 
Negroes  were  armed  with  heavy  sticks 
and  metal  bars.  There  were  no  white 
airmen  from  Alabama  in  the  barracks  at 
that  time  but  five  white  airmen  from 
Southern  States  and  one  white  airman 
from  New  York  were  present.  The  Negro 
soldiers  attacked  these  airmen  with  the 
clubs  and  metal  bars  and,  as  a  result,  one 
of  the  airmen  received  such  injuries  that 
he  died.  Tlje  other  airmen  received 
minor  injiiria. 

These  incidents  of  racial  disorders  on 
military  reservations  are  a  natural  and 
predictable  result  of  the  efforts  being 
made  to  place  the  military  In  the  role 
of  social  reformers.  Even  the  Gesell 
report  had  to  admit  reluctantly  that  "by 
and  large  military  bases  reflect  a  clear 
pattern  of  integration."  Now,  military 
bases  which  have  previously  been  an 
orderly,  peaceful,  and  protected  haven 
for  Negro  and  white  alike,  are  being  dis- 
turbed and  torn  apart  by  the  directive 
which  necessarily  makes  offbase  fric- 
tions a  part  of  onbase  living. 

No  one  should  really  be  surprised  by 
these  violent  breaches  of  order  and  dis- 
cipline on  military  establishments. 
When  servicemen  are  encouraged  to  be- 
come lawbreakers  and  to  engage  in  dis- 
orderly conduct  off  the  base,  no  one  can 
expect  them  to  have  respect  for  law  and 
order  on  the  baae.  An  invitation  to 
breaches  of  discipline  and  disorder  in  one 
place  Is  an  invitation  to  the  breakdown 
of  order  and  d^'yipH"^  evenrwhere. 

I  might  comment  that  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  few  press  releases  on 
the  subject  of  these  disorders  have  not 
been  entirely  factual  but  instead  have 
indicated  that  there  was  a  fight  between 
military  personnel  with  little,  if  any, 
mention  that  racial  disturbances  were 
involved. 

It  will  also  be  Interesting  to  learn 
whether  these  Incidents  and  disturbances 
will  result  in  more  than  minimum  action 
against  the  offenders.  In  one,  a  case  of 
murder  is  involved.  Both  are  serious  and 
involve  the  morale  and  Internal  discipline 
of  the  Air  Force.  Blatters  which  are  so 
serious  suid  which  so  vitally  affect  our 
Military  Establishment  should  be 
brought  out  in  the  open,  and  I  believe 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  fur- 
nish the  Congress,  without  delay,  a  full 
and  detailed  report  on  these  occurrences 
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and  &U  other  ttclA  disturbance*  whl^h 
mvolYe  military  peraennel. 
/    I  shall  be  beard  fiutber  on  the  •enemi 
vabject  matter  of  the  Oeeen  report  atia 
later  time. 
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COMMSNOATION  OP  COMMTmiE 
ON  LABOB  AND  PUBLIC  WSL^ASiB. 
FOR  ACTION  ON  KDOCATION  BHAS 
Mr.  MORSB.  Mr.  Presideni.  today  It 
-jis  neeeanry  for  the  Committee  (n 
Labor  and  Putalie  Wdfare  to  remain  in 
•esskm  after  the  12  o'dock  bell  had  rung, 
but  for  not  aaore  than  6  minutes — some- 
where between  4  aBd  6  mlnutes-4o 
finish  a  series  cA  votes  then  being  taken. 
I  bring  to  the  SensUe  the  unanimous  de- 
^uest  of  the  eonnntttee.  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  that  the  committee  be  given 
approval  for  the  bedding  o<  that  meet- 
ing from  4  to  6  minutes  overtime. 

The  VTCB  PRESIDENT.  Without  <*- 
Jectlon.  the  re^iest  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  report,  with  reJoiclJig. 
that  t*^i«  morning  the  committee,  by  a 
large  majority,  voted  to  report  favoraWy 
to  the  Senate  three  education  bUls:  flnt. 
a  voeatlonal  education  bill;  second,  a 
higher  education  bOl.  ^n^iieh  consists  of 
the  House  bill  with  all  language  stiicklen 
and  a  snbstUntkm  therefor  of  tbe  oon- 
ferenoe  re|?art  version  cA  last  i«ar  on 
higher  edueat*an.  with  the  student  losn 
and  forgiveness  sections  atrtcken;  alul, 
i  third,  a  sepsrate  library  bin. 

I  never  hoped  to  live  long  enoughlto 

■ee  such  action  taken  tai  tbe  committee, 

with  thorough  diacoasion.  which  made  it 

necessary  for  the  committee  to  run  over- 

1  time,  but  I  believe  it  augurs  welL  lAt 

-  least,  it  greatly  increases  the  possfbijlty 
that  before  the  Congress  adjourns  this 
fall  It  win  enact  some  education  legis- 
lation. 

From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  thaink 

the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hitx] 

.  for  the  magnificent  leadership  he  again 

-  provided  the  fxiil  committee,  and  to  each 

-  member  d  the  committee  on  both  sides 
.  «f  the  table.  BepubUcans  and  Democrats 
;  alike.  Although  there  was  not  complete 
« unanimity,  the  seotteent  was  so  eloee 

to  unantanity  that  I  beUeve  it  represented 
almost  a  legMattve  miracle.  I  am  prOud 
to  make  this  report  to  the  Senate 
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AID  TO  LIBRARIES 

Mr.  KEATING  subsequently  said 
President,  this  morning  the  Senate  La^r 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  met  to 
consider  H.R.  4955.  a  bill  to  provide  aid 
to  vocational  education,  expansion  of  the 
NDEA,  continuation  of  the  aid  to  Im- 
pacted areas  program  and  aid  to  libraiiies. 
I  was  glad  to  hear  from  the  Senator  fflom 
Oregon  that  this  bill  has  been  favora(bly 
reported  to  the  Senate.  ! 

The  Senate  blU  would  authorize  the 
expenditure  of  $45  million  a  year  to  con- 
struct new  libraries  and  to  \>My  books,  and 
would  remove  a  limitation  which  pres- 
ently confines  the  Federal  program  to 
rural  areas. 

While  we  In  New  York  can  take  p^de 
in  our  line  Mbrary  services,  officials  in 
the  State  have  found  that  facilities  can- 
not keep  pace  with  the  expanding  popu- 
lation and  the  growing  number  of  stu- 


dents In  higher  education.  Two- thirds 
of  the  central  Mbrary  buildings  in  New 
Yoilt  are  presently  Inadequate,  and  86 
percent  will  be  inadequate  by  1070.  One- 
third  of  these  buildings  are  over  40  years 
old  already. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  the  libraries  in 
the  United  mates  were  built  with  Car- 
negie funds,  which  are  no  hmger  avail- 
able. The  public  library  is  a  vital  part 
of  our  educational  structure,  and  the 
ready  acoess  to  adequate  sources  of  in- 
formation is  a  critical  factor  in  the 
growth  of  society  and  the  individual 

The  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents 
has  warned  that:  "At  the  very  least,  our 
responsibility  Is  to  provide  those  who 
seek  knowledge  with  that  which  Is 
known,  so  that  the  edges  of  the  unknown 
may  gradually  give  way  to  the  inquiring 
mind  of  man."  I  hope  we  will  assume 
that  responsibility  when  the  bill  to  aid 
libraries  comes  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Henry 
O.  Shearouse.  Jr..  associate  supervisor 
of  the  library  Extension  Division,  of  the 
New  York  State  Education  Department 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rscord. 
along  with  a  sampling  of  letters  from 
library  officials  urging  approval  of  this 
bin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Racou,  as  follows: 
Ptmuc  LaxABT  CoNsmQcraoit  NnaM  in  Nkw 

YOBK POTBKTIALS    UMOB   TUX    ACT 

(By  Henry  O.  Shearotise,  Jr.,  associate  super- 
Ttaor  library  extension  division) 

WlUl*  I  was  preparing  these  comments  one 
of  ttie  consultants  looked  at  the  figures  and 
wrote  my  speech  for  me.  It  reads  In  its  en- 
tirety "A  survey  of  libraries  In  New  York 
State  reveals  that  library  biUldlngs  are 
totally  Inadequate."  We  ar«  not  In  quite 
this  shape  but  I  think  that  some  of  the  fig- 
ures may  surprise  some  of  you  a  little  bit. 

All  of  you  have  received  a  copy  of  the 
summary  of  the  NaUonal  Education  Im- 
provement Act.  Title  8,  part  C  contains  the 
provisions  relative  to  public  library  build- 
ings. The  National  Bdueatlon  Act  would 
authorize  the  approprlaUon  of  some  sao  mil- 
lion for  library  buildings  for  fiscal  year  1964. 
New  York  State's  share  of  this  amount  on  a 
matching  base  of  60  percent  local  and  33 
p«reent  Federal  would  be  %lJb  million  per 
y«ar.  This  money  is  granted  on  the  basis  of 
a  plan  submitted  by  the  State  and  approved 
by  the  Federal  agency.  The  money  for  pub- 
Uc  buildings  Is  a  separate  part  of  the  ap- 
propriations. There  is  first  part — the  operat- 
ing erpenses  for  the  Improvement  of  serv- 
ices: aecoixl  part — ^for  library  buUdlngs. 
There  would  be  two  plana  that  would  be 
submitted  by  the  State  agency  for  the  grant. 
College  and  university  buildings  are  not  in- 
cluded here.  Title  rr,  part  D  of  the  act  covers 
college  and  university  library  buildings. 

In  Justifying  the  appropriation,  a  state- 
ment waa  made  "As  of  March  1962,  the 
median  age  of  public  library  buildings  has 
been  estimated  to  be  53  years.  30  percent 
were  built  before  19i0."  This  information 
was  gathered  by  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation through  a  survey  of  several  States. 

In  an  effort  to  partially  determine  needs 
in  New  Tork  State,  questionnaires  were  sent 
to  library  system  directors  of  all  systems  in 
the  State.  Some  systems  such  as  Queens  and 
Brooklyn  reported  strong  building  programs. 
Suffolk  Ckmnty  estimates  that  aU  buUdlngs 
in  its  area  are  now  Inadequate.  This  Is  the 
fastest  growing  Qounty  In  the  United 
States — papulation  Is  expected  to  double  by 
1970.     Nloga   library   system   estimates  that 


the  prtmary  needs  are  Ave  key  libraries. 
The  system  estimates  a  current  need  of  a 
mUitmum  of  100,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space.  These  are  current  needs,  not  for 
areas  presently  wnservsd  which  need  or  will 
need  buildings. 

The    c«itral    Hbrailes   of   library    systems 
present  probakly  the  greatest  need  In  the 
State  In  relation  to  the  continuing  student 
education    azMl    the   inference   and    research 
proftrams.    Two-ttilrds  of  the  central  library 
buildings    are     rated     as     Inadequate     now. 
Blghty-slK    percent    are    termed    Inadequate 
for    1970.      One-third    of   all    central    library 
buildings  are  over  40  years  old.     Adminis- 
trative headquarters  of  library  systems  pri- 
marily  in  rented   space   are  also   termed   as 
inadequate.     Fifty  percent  are  rated  Inade- 
quate now.   80  percent  are  rated  as  being 
Inadequate  by  1070.     Member  libraries  and 
branches   of   systems   are   the   largest   need, 
statistically.     Six   hundred   and   sixty-three 
member  libraries  or  branches  were  reported 
on;  388  or  slightly  over  SO  percent  were  re- 
ported as  Inadequate  now,  308  of  these  need 
completely    new    buildings.      By    1970,    only 
167  buildings  were  rated  as  adequate.     These. 
IncWently,  Included  the  new  ones — 66  under 
construction  for  1968-64.    Many  libraries  are 
aware  of  needs,  concern  Is  with  the  many  who 
are  unaware  of  needs. 

United  States  Is  estimated  to  need  $280 
million  to  meet  the  present  backlog  (exist- 
ing, not  new  tmlts) .  I  have  roughly  esti- 
mated that  850  to  175  million  Is  needed  for 
New  York  State  right  now. 

New  York  State's  share  of  the  building 
funds  can  only  be  used  as  Incentive.  There 
Is  not  enough  money  to  do  more  than  this. 
The  State  nrost  develop  a  State  plan  for 
action.  Section  203  of  the .  act  reads  "A 
State  plan  for  construction  of  public  libraries 
must  Insure  that  priority  will  be  given  to 
projects  for  facilities  to  serve  agencies  hav- 
ing. In  the  Judgment  of  the  State  library 
administrative  agency,  the  greatest  need  for 
additional  facilities  and  which  gives  consid- 
eration to  projects  for  facilities  to  help 
achieve  the  objective  of  developing  library 
services  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  students  of 
all  ages  for  useful  and  readily  accessible 
library  services  and  materials." 

There  are  several  possibilities  which  I 
would  like  to  mention  for  use  of  funds.  One 
is  the  possibility  for  a  statewide  survey  to 
help  \a  develop  priorities.  There  Is  also  a 
poGsibllity  of  planning  grants  to  library 
systems  or  Individual  libraries  working  on 
library  buUdlngs. 

Priorities  of  the  Library  Extension  Divi- 
sion, in  our  present  thinking,  are:  (1)  Cen- 
tral libraries;  (2)  administrative  headquar- 
ters of  library  systems;  (3)  member  libraries 
or  branch  library  buUdlngs. 

I  would  like  to  say  again  that  the  money 
which  we  have  must  be  used  as  an  incentive. 
It  Is  our  thinking  that  the  grant  would  be 
based  on  a  percentage  of  the  total  cost  of 
buildings.  This  would  probably  be  66  per- 
cent local  and  a  83 -percent  grant  (same  as 
the  Federal  aUocatlon).  At  this  rate,  about 
one-third  to  one-half  of  our  needs  can  be 
met. 

The  plan  which  Is  submitted  by  the  State 
Education  Department  to  Washington  for 
approval  must  Indicate  priorities  and  develop 
principles.  We  do  not  want  to  slow  down 
development  while  people  wait  for  grants. 
We  want  to  stimulate  the  development  of 
library  building  and  this  will  be  the  basis  of 
any  plans  which  we  submit. 


BBOOKLTM  PUBUC  LnBAKT, 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  September  20, 1963. 
In    re    the   Library   Service   and    Construc- 
tion Act  (H.R.  4879.  S.  680). 

Hon.  KXNNKTH  B.  KXATIM6.  / 

U.S.  Senate, 

Capitol,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas   SENAToa  Kiating:     I  desire   to  ex- 
press my  views  concerning  the  Library  Serv- 
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lee  and  Construction  Act.  I  have  been  a 
trustee  of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library  for 
some  25  years  and  at  the  present  time  I  am 
president  of  the  library's  board  of  trustees. 
The  Brooklyn  PubUe  I^ibcary  has  a  circula- 
tion of  close  to  11  mUllon  volumes  a  year. 
In  5  months  of  the  current  year  the  circula- 
tion has  exceeded  1  million  volumes  per 
month,  which  Is  the  largest  circulatioJi  In 
the  history  of  the  library.  Tills  Increase 
in  the  use  of  the  lltwary  services  Is  due  to 
the  demands  of  otn-  cltlaens  and  Indicates 
the  advaaoed  role  of  the  library  In  eur  oom- 
munlty.  By  reason  of  this  advanced  In- 
crease In  the  devriopment  of  the  Ubrary  we 
believe  that  It  Is  essential  that  the  Library 
Services  and  OonstrucUon  Act  Is  passed. 
Tbe  library  can  only  advance  and  meet  the 
Increasing  demands  of  oxu:  citizens  provided 
It  gets  the  required  financial  support  that 
is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  broad  pur- 
pose and  role  of  the  library  In  the  com- 
munity and  throughout  New  Yort  State 
and  our  Nation.  I,  therefore,  tirge  you  to 
support  this  legislation  azxl  Join  with  tbe 
other  representatives  from  the  State  of  New 
York  in  moving  this  legislation  for  early 
passage. 

Thank  you  for  your  considerate  attention. 
I  remain 

Sincerely  yours. 

Chasijw  J.  Mtixio. 


Nrw  Yout  LiaaAET  AasoctATioN, 

ROSLTK  JtJKIOB  HiCH  SCHOOL, 

Roslvn  Heiffhts,  NT..  March  1,  19€3. 
BoHitor  KnntVTH  B.  KcATiwe, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washinfftom.,  DjC. 

Dcax  SxMAToa  Kkatins:  Obl  behalf  of  the 
900  members  of  the  school  library  section  of 
the  New  York  Library  Association,  we  request 
your  support  of  the  administration's  legisla- 
tion program  for  education,  the  National 
Education  rmproveroent  Act.  Although  this 
act  does  not  make  extensive  mention  of 
school  libraries,  its  many  provisions  for  In- 
creased funds  for  ooUege  and  public  Ubrary 
service,  plus  other  educational  ramifications 
make  It,  we  feel,  extremely  valuable  in  the 
educational  and  cultural  growth  of  our  coun- 
try. Therefore,  our  membership  hopes  that 
you  win  actively  support  this  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

JoHK  OnxBsra, 

Fresiilent, 
NYLA  School  Libmriea  Section. 

Thi  Nrw  York  Pxtblic  LiaaAXT. 

Hudson  Paxk  Beanch. 
Wew  York,  N.T.,  Apr..  19. 1H3. 
Hon.  Kennith  B.  Kiatiwo, 
VS.   Senate,    Waahinffton.  D.C. 

Dkas  Seslatoe  Kxatino:  My  staff  and  I 
urge  you  to  give  your  good  support  to  the 
President's  omnibus  education  bill  (HJl. 
3000  and  S.  580)  now  being  considered  by 
Congress.  We  are  particularly  Interested  In 
title  VI,  part  C.  which  would  amend  the 
present  Library  Services  Act  (Public  Law  84- 
597)  to  expand  Its  coverage  to  nonrural  areas 
and  to  include  proivlslans  for  construction  of 
public  libraries.  Under  the  present  law.  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  for  Instances,  does 
not  qualify  tat  Federal  aid  because  the  area 
we  serve  Is  not  rural.  The  New  York  Public 
Library  would  be  eligible,  through  the  State, 
for  Federal  financial  asaistanoe  for  both  li- 
brary services  and  library  construction. 

As  3roa  no  doubt  realize.  New  Tork  City 
needs  more  library  buildings  and  the  services 
offered  to  the  public  need  to  be  amplified  and 
extended.  It  Is  therefore  of  vital  Importance 
that  the  bill  be  passed  and  become  law. 

We  appeal  to  you  because  we  know  that  a 
man  with  your  record  and  reputation  can 
give  the  most  valuable  and  productive  sup- 
port and  we  trust  that  you  wUl  give  It.  We 
shall  greatly  appreciate  your  cffortA. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  AUCX  VXKLSHK. 

Supervising  Librarian. 


LiviNOaioM  Couirrr  LBaaar  SVBnsc. 

Avon,  If.r.,  March  5, 1963. 
Hon.  Kzmneth  B.  Keatxmc. 

The  Senate. 
Washingtan.  D.C. 

Deae  Bewstob:  There  are  presently  bills 
before  the  State  and  Nationsl  taglslature 
that  are  of  great  Import  to  our  libraries. 

In  Washington:  HJl.  8000  or  S.  MO,  the 
National  EducaUonal  Improvement  Act  of 
1968.  which  includes  and  extends  the  Library 
Services  Act  also  covers  other  aspects  of 
library  development. 

The  new  bill  when  coupled  with  our  New 
York  State  aid  to  libraries  would  be  of  tre- 
mendous value  to  rural  counUes  such  as  ours. 

As  an  example  of  what  is  possible,  the  re- 
cent gains  in  books  and  other  material  In  cir- 
culation in  newly  formed  Wyoming  County 
Library  System  (1961)  Jumped  from  75,000 
m  1960,  78.000  m  1961  to  109.000  in  1962. 
The  large  gain  In  use  Is  due  to  the  excellent 
library  legislation  of  New  Torit  State  backed 
by  State  funds. 

Our  office  Is  headqnarters  for  eight  Ubrartes 
in  Llvli«st)on  County  and  eight  Ufararles  In 
Wyoming  Oounty. 

If  possible  we  would  like  to  seciae  coplae 
of  the  above  bill  for  all  our  libraries  and  also 
have  our  headquarters  placed  on  yoiu  mail- 
ing list. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WAmm  F.  AotEL,  Director. 


BrrrrALO  ahs  Ban  Cocwtt 

Ppbhc  Lusubt, 
Buffalo,  N.T.,  August  29.  1963. 
Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keating. 
VS.  Senate,  Senate  Offlct  Building, 
Waahinffton,  DC. 

Deae  Senatob  Keatino:  Large  metropolitan 
public  libraries  are  finding  it  Increasingly 
difficult  to  offer  even  minimum  Ubrary  serv- 
ice because  of  the  greatly  Increased  demands 
made  up>on  their  book  collections  and  staffs 
by  high  school  and  coUege  students  and  re- 
search workers.  It  Is  my  considered  belief 
that  the  hearings  recently  completed  on  8. 
680,  title  VI,  part  C,  and  most  particularly 
the  provisions  of  title  HI,  peats  A  and  C  for 
the  training  of  librarians,  of  which  there  Is 
such  a  severe  shortage,  would  be  of  great  a»- 
alstanee  to  Ubraries  in  New  York  State  to 
meet  the  service  demands  placed  upon  tbem 
and  which  will  not  be  provided  for  in  the 
foreseeable  future  either  by  local  or  SUte 
appropriations. 

Any  assistance  which  you  can  give  to  the 
passage  of  this  WU  wlU  be  greaUy  appreci- 
ated by  librarians  and  library  board  mem- 
bers of  the  Niagara  frontier. 
Sincerely  yours, 

josETH  B.  aomma. 

XMrector. 


Onondaga  Lxbeaet  Ststkk, 
Sgracuae,  M.Y.,  September  13,  1963. 
Bon.  KXSTNETH  Kkatinc. 

VS.  Senate.  Senate   Office  Building,  Waah' 
iyigton.  D.C. 

Deae  Sknatoe  Ke;atimc:  May  I  ask  yomr 
attention  to,  and  I  hope,  favorable  action  on 
H.a.  4879,  the  public  libraries  bill. 

This  bill  offers,  for  the  first  time.  Federal 
financial  aid  to  the  construction  of  adequate 
public  library  buildings  comparable  to  that 
already  available  for  the  construction  of 
school  biiildlngs. 

Good  libraries  are  Just  as  essential  a  part 
of  any  educational  system  as  are  schools, 
yet  for  the  most  part  they  exist.  If  at  aU.  in 
old  or  inadequate  quarters.  Obtaining 
capital  funds  for  new  library  building  con- 
struction has  been  difficult  even  In  large 
dtles  and  virtually  Impossible  In  smaller 
oonununltles. 

Passage  of  B.R.  4879  would  go  tsii  to  alle- 
viate this  regrettable  situation,  and  at  rela- 
tively small  cost.     On  behalf  of  the  Onon- 


Litarary  System.  I  stroa^y  urge  that 
you  supfwrt  it  In  any  «ay  possUrie. 
Slnoertiy. 

OTKi^tmm  as.   W^BB, 

FresMent.  MxtmrC  of  Trurteea. 


TRIBUTE  TO  IHB  GRAND  JURY 
ASSOCIATION  OF  HEW  YORK 

COUNTY 

Mr.  BLEATING.  Mr.  President,  60 
years  ago  the  Grand  Jwry  Association  of 
New  York  Counts^  was  formed.  This  is 
a  working  organization  dedicated  to  Im- 
proving the  administration  of  justice 
and  the  grand  |ury  system.  Its  record 
xa  accomptishment  dnring  a  half  century 
of  public  service  exemplifies  tbe  vital 
role  the  grand  jury  Itself  plays  In  our 
judidal  system. 

The  Grand  Jury  Association  of  New 
York  Coimty  has  won  national  recogni- 
tion for  its  activities.  It  has  been  guided 
by  responaiile  leadership  througiiout  its 
history,  and  its  reports  and  reoommen- 
dations  have  led  to  siany  important  re- 
forms in  law  enforoonent  Its  meml>er- 
ship  is  voluntary  and  nonpartisaii. 

A  dedication  to  baotA  and  effective 
law  enforcement  is  thetr  common  bond, 
aad  the  satisfaction  whidi  comes  from 
a  lob  well  done  their  only  reward. 

The  grand  jury  is  an  ancient  institu- 
tion which  has  tSbe  dual  function  of  pro- 
tecting citiaens  from  tmfalr  charges  and 
the  community  from  unremedied  crime 
and  corruption.  In  recent  years,  tbe  au- 
thority of  the  grand  jury  to  report  on 
conditions  short  of  crime  has  been  dras- 
tically curtaUed.  This  is  a  serious  situ- 
ation, in  my  judgment,  and  I  strongly 
support  proposals  which  have  been  made 
to  restore  the  grand  jury's  rede  as  the 
conscience  Gt  the  community. 

Mr.  President,  the  Gnmd  Jury  Associ- 
ation of  New  York  County  is  a  magnifi- 
cent fx<M»p^  of  the  contribution  citiaens 
can  make  to  the  cause  of  good  govartk- 
ment.  In  paying  tribute  to  U^  associa- 
tion on  its  50th  annivarsanr.  we  are 
giviiig  recognition  not  just  to  one  or- 
ganisation but  to  a  system  of  justice  of 
which  every  American  is  proud. 

Mr.  President,  an  exoeUoit  editorial 
in  today's  New  Yoric  Herald  Tribune 
backs  efforts  to  restore  the  grand  jury's 
eminence  in  exposing  corruption  and 
counseling  reform.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial,  entitled 
"Take  the  Muzzle  Off  the  Grand  Jury," 
be  printed  following  my  remarks  In  ibe 

RXOORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcoord, 
as  follows: 

Tamm  the  TilTTBSit  Opf  tks  Oaacts  Jvwr 

TtM  people  never  know  all  that  they  ought 
to  know  about  public  aflBairs. 

A  chief  reason  for  this  state  ot  Ignorance 
In  New  York  Is  that  the  grand  Juries  have 
been  muzzled  by  the  court  of  appeals.  By 
a  4-to-3  decision  of  our  highest  court  almost 
S  years  ago  the  ancient  reporting  power  was 
removed.  It  was  then  declared  that  a  graiMl 
jury  tnvestlgatloB  must  condorte  with  an 
Indictment  or  illianlsssl  «t  cbargss.  or  al- 
ienee. Even  if  a  certain  aitaation  ssseUed  to 
high  heaven  and  cried  for  exposure,  the 
people's  watchdog  was  prohibited  from  de- 
livering a  presentment.  And  for  the  last 
thiee  sulnni  tbe  State  leglStatvre  baa 
balked  at  removing  this  gag. 
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But.  nnfortunaUIy.   the   P«^"«J"**«^ 
ba«  •  ir»y  <rf  rtitof  to  «Hua4»M««i.    » 

cannot  be  ln<l»llnlUly  «uboM»««t.  We  «• 
therefote  <l«ltKli«atf  «»»  former  Oovernor 
Dewey  and  OlaMct  AttORiey  Hogan  both 
urge  subetantUl  reetoretion  of  the  grand 
jury-s  emlnenee  te  ■■pimtig  corruption  and 
counaeling  reform.  Theee  two  cltiaena  know 
from  petaoaal  eapertenoe  how  weB  the  «r»nd 
turv  preeepf— nt  Hm  Mtred  asiUJict  wrong- 
doing BvU  U  not  a  matter  for  aUenoe.  Let 
the  people  know,  and  they  will  see  to  the  i 
correctKm. 

DETROIT'S  BID  TO  BE  HOST  AT  THE 
1968  OLYMPICS 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago  this  body  fave  a  vote  of  sup- 
port and  oonfldence  to  Detroit's  bid  to 
host  the  1»«8  Olympics. 

In  a  little  over  3  weeks — by  October  19 
or  20 — we  will  know  whether  that  bid 
has  been  succeasIuL 

Certainly,  all  of  us  who  realise  the  \ 
prestige  and  beneflta  to  be  derived  from 
the  honor  of  being  host  city  and  country 
for  the  Olympics,  and  the  intense  com- 
petition of  the  cities  seeking  this  honor, 
await  that  decision  with  hopeful  heart. 
But  today.  I  would  like  to  brief  Sen- 
ators on  the  an-out  effort  the  Detroit 
Olympic  Committee  hM  made  in  sup- 
port of  our  bid  in  order  to  show  Sena- 
tors-4io  matter  what  the  International 
Ol3rmpie  Committee  decision  is — that 
their  vote  of  confidence  was  not  mis- 
placed. 

Certainly  I  am  proud  of  the  way  the 
people  of  Detroit  and  Michigan  have 
responded  to  the  challenge  of  being  the 
va.  bidder. 

The  intensity  of  their  efforts  and  the 
attractiveness  of  their  presenUtitm  is  a 
story  with  too  many  details  to  be  enu- 
merated now.  But  I  would  like  to  hit  a 
few  of  the  chapter  headings. 

One  of  the  factors  the  International 
Committee  will  weigh  heavily  in  making 
their  decision  is  the  breadth  and  Inten- 
sity of  Interest  in  hosting  the  games 
In  the  bidding  country.  The  resolution 
which  the  Senate  adopted  and  which  was 
signed  by  President  Kennedy,  of  course, 
reflects  the  ofBeial  support  and  interest 
of  the  Government. 

But  Detroit  will  add  grassroots  sup- 
port to  that  in  the  form  of  a  petition. 
Right  now  they  have  more  than  300,000 
signatures,  representing  persons  living 
in  all  50  SUtes. 

The  number  of  signatxires,  it  Is  hoped, 
will  be  at  least  doubled  by  a  unique  at- 
tention-getting across-country  run  which 
win  be  underway  Friday,  September  27. 
Called  the  Olympic  Torch  Run— Detroit 
1968,  It  will  begin  in  Los  Angeles  and 
end  in  Detroit  on  October  9.  Runners 
supplied  by  the  National  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  will  carry  the  Oljrmpic 
torch  those  2.521  miles. 

Along  the  route,  people  will  be  asked 
to  send  post  cards,  stating  their  support 
for  the  games  in  Detroit,  to  Box  1968, 
Detroit. 

This  petition  will  be  presented  to  the 
International  Olympic  Committee  meet- 
ing in  Baden-Baden,  along  with  the  res- 
olution signed  by  the  President. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  may  have  op- 
portimities  to  urge  communities  along 


the  way  to  give  fullest  support  to  this 
demonstration. 

The  U.S.  bid — or  presentation — of 
course  must  be  financed.  In  this  case 
a  minimum  of  $200,000  has  been  set. 
most  of  which  has  been  gathered  al- 
ready by  the  Detroit  committee  In  vol- 
untary contributions  from  industry,  la- 
bor, and  individuals. 

Then  there  is  the  actual  presentation, 
worked  out  by  the  more  than  400 -man 
conunittee  in  Etetroit.  Senators  will 
pardon  me  if  a  note  of  pride  creeps  into 
my  voice  as  I  spell  out  Detroit's  offer. 

Detroit  now  has  available  95  practice 
facilities,  including  118  g3rms,  87  pools, 
and  26  stadiimis. 

It  has  17  sites  for  Olympic  games,  all 
within  a  15-mile  radius  of  the  city  cen- 
ter. This  close  proximity  of  all  events. 
Including  yachting,  rowing,  and  canoe- 
ing, is  unique.  Included  in  these  sites, 
i  of  course,  is  Cobo  Hall  and  Convention 
Arena,  completed  in  1960  at  a  cost  of 
$54  million  and  capable  of  holding  five 
indoor  events  simultaneously. 

Yet  to  be  constructed  for  the  use  of 
the  Olympics  and  later  use  of  the  com- 
munity are  two  more  game  sites  and 
what  will  be  used  for  the  Olympic  vil- 
lage. Financing  is  all  arranged  for 
these  facilities,  and  they  can  be  under 
construction  Immediately. 

Included  in  the  new  construction 
would  be  the  main  Olympic  stadium, 
parking  ramps  for  10,000  cars,  a  10,000- 
seat  velodrome  for  cycling,  a  400-room 
motel  and  a  restaurant — at  a  cost  of  $60 
million.  A  model  of  this,  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  $12,500.  wiU  be  included  in 
the  Detroit  presentation. 

The  Olympic  Village  requirements 
would  be  met  by  the  expansion  program 
now  in  progress  at  Wayne  State  Univer- 
sity. Located  in  the  heart  of  Detroit,  on 
the  interchange  of  two  major  express- 
ways. University  City  is  now  underway. 
This  combination  of  low -rise  and  high- 
rise  units  will  provide  accommodations 
for  up  to  9,000. 

For  visitors  and  spectators,  Detroit 
offers  45.000  hotel  and  motel  rooms  al- 
ready in  existence,  all  within  an  hour's 
drive  of  the  city  center.  This  includes 
a  new  25-story  twin-tower  hotel  now  be- 
ing built  opposite  Cobo  Hall. 

By  Olympic  time  there  would  be  most 
adequate  accommodations  for  100,000 
guests.  Interestingly,  there  are  Ameri- 
:  cans  of  ethnic  heritage  in  Detroit  repre- 
senting every  country  of  the  IOC  mem- 
bership with  the  exception  of  Liechten- 
stein and  Monaco,  and  the  homes  of 
many  of  these  people  would  be  available 
to  foreign  guests — along  with  native 
language  assistance. 

An  extensive  program  of  fine  arts  has 
been  proposed  to  be  added  to  the  existing 
museums,  libraries,  and  universities  as 
cultural  appeal  to  guests. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  Detroit  is 
ready,  willing,  and  able  to  host  the  1968 
Olympics — in  a  grand  style  befitting  a 
representative  of  the  United  States. 

The  unofficial  word  I  receive  is  that 
Detroit's  chances  are  excellent. 

A  few  days  ago,  on  behalf  of  the  De- 
troit Olympic  Committee,  I  sent  to  each 
Member  of  the  Senate  an  Olympic  lapel 
pin.    It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues 


will  wear  it.  with  pride,  knowing  that — 
win  or  lose— Detroit  has  indeed  played 
the  game  well. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  STEPHANIE 
JANUSZEWSKI 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  all  of  De- 
troit was  saddened  by  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Stephanie  Januszewski  on  September  22. 
It  was  a  particular  loss  to  the  PoUsh  com- 
munity in  Detroit.  Mrs.  Januszewski 
was  president  of  the  American  Publish- 
ing Corp.  and  publisher  of  the  Polish 
Dally  News,  known  in  the  Polish  Com- 
munity as  Dzdennik  Polskl,  one  of  the 
four  remaining  Polish-language  dally 
papers  in  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Januszewski  was  born  in  Warsaw, 
Poland,  and  was  educated  in  private 
schools  in  the  Polish  capital.  She  came 
to  America  while  in  her  teens.  Her 
father.  Rafael  Kudelskl.  was  one  of  the 
first  editors  of  the  Polish  Daily  News, 
founded  in  1904.  Her  husband,  the  late 
Frank  Januszewski.  became  publisher 
and  president  of  the  newspaper  in  1930, 
and  it  was  then  that  Mrs.  Januszewski 
was  named  vice  president  and  joined  the 
editorial  staff.  When  Mr.  Januszewski 
died  in  1953.  Mrs.  Januszewski  stepped 
into  his  position  in  the  publishing  com- 
pany and  newspaper. 

Throughout  her  life.  Mrs.  Januszewski 
was  a  leader  in  the  Polish-American 
community  in  Detroit.  She  was  in  the 
forefront  of  countless  civic  endeavors 
and  received  many  awards  for  her  work. 
She  was  an  uncompromising  opponent 
of  Poland's  Communist  regime  and  con- 
stantly supported  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment-in-exile in  London  as  the  legal  gov- 
ernment of  Poland.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  Detroit  Historical  Society.  Friends 
of  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts,  the  Wom- 
en's City  Club,  the  Polish  Roman  Cath- 
olic Union,  the  Polish  Women's  Alliance 
and  the  Polish  Aid  Society. 

Her  passing  Ls  a  great  loss  to  Detroit 
and  she  shall  be  greatly  missed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  INTERNAL  AND  FOREIGN 
POLICY  OF  THE  YUGOSLAV  COM- 
MUNIST REGIME 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  7.  in  the  newspaper  Delo — which 
means  "work" — in  Ljubljana.  Yugo- 
slavia, a  statement  appeared  which  had 
been  made  by  Kardelj,  the  righthand 
man  of  Tito,  dealing  with  the  position 
of  Yugoslavia  in  world  politics  today.  I 
read  from  that  statement: 

The  SociallBt  Yugoelavla  has  been  always 
active  on  contemporary  social  problems  and 
cannot  stand  aloft  at  the  present  time,  when 
In  the  Socialist  world  problems  are  emerg- 
ing on  the  order  of  the  day  which  are  bound 
to  Inflxjence  in  a  most  direct  way  the  very 
essence  of  our  Socialist  society  and  the  de- 
velopment of  socialism  In  general. 
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We  can  safely  say  that  today  all  conditions 
are  given  ua  for  permanent  friendship  and 
universal  cooperation  with  the  Soclallet 
states  In  all  fields  of  activity  where  common 
Interests  and  goals  of  Socialist  states  exist. 
In  this  perspective  we  have  to  otoserve  the 
more  and  more  Buoceesful  cooperation  of  Tu- 
goslavla  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  with  the 
majority  of  Sodallst  states.  This  coopera- 
tion got  a  new  Incentive  by  the  visit  of 
Comrade  Tito  In  Moecow.  Without  doubt 
this  Is  not  only  In  the  best  interest  of  the 
nation  of  Yugoslavia  but  also  In  the  Interest 
of  the  countries  concerned,  of  socialism  and 
of  the  peace  of  the  world. 

If  anywhere  conditions  for  complete  mu- 
tual understanding  do  exist,  they  have  to 
exist  among  nations  which  decided  to  follow 
the  Socialist  way.  Therefore,  we,  as  a  So- 
cialist country  never  did  have  any  other  In- 
terest than  to  maintain  the  best  friendly  re- 
lations and  to  cooperate  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Stalin  prevented  the  development  of 
such  relations  when  he  demanded  that  the 
nation  of  Yugoslavia  and  we.  Yugoslavia 
Communists,  renounce  our  right  to  decide 
Independently  on  problems  of  our  Internal 
policy  and  our  internatkmai  relations. 

We  salute  the  fact  that  the  present  situa- 
tion Is  different.  Our  cooperation  with  the 
Socialist  oountrtas  Is  devdc^jlng  on  the  sound 
baaU  of  equaUty,  equal  rlghU  and  inde- 
pendence. We  have  to  contribute  our  ut- 
moet  in  oitler  to  make  thla  cooperation  fruit- 
ful. This  eeaentlal  betterment  of  our  rela- 
tions and  of  our  cooperation  with  the  Social- 
ist countries  U  therefore  not  in  contradlc- 
tkn  with  our  past  foreign  policy — a«  some 
people  would  like  to  picture  It — it  la  on  the 
contrary  to  a  large  extent  the  result,  effect 
of  our  previous  foreign  policy  and  lu  natu- 
ral, fortunate  complement. 

Those  are  the  words  of  Kardelj.  re- 
affirming the  declaration  and  purpose  of 
the  Yugoslav  Government  to  promote 
socialism  everywhere  in  the  world.  No- 
where in  the  statement  is  there  a  friend- 
ly word  expressed  about  our  benevolent 
country,  which,  up  to  the  present  time, 
has  given  to  Tito  $2,500  million  by  way  of 
aid  through  loans  and  grants. 

In  addition  to  that  statement.  I  wish 
to  quote  from  a  speech  made  by  Tito,  the 
President  of  Yugoslavia,  at  the  time  he 
was  elected  to  be  President  of  Yugo- 
slavia for  life.  In  his  speech,  Tito  made 
a  declaration  explaining  his  political 
platform.  In  that  speech.  Tito  exposed 
his  ideas  on  past  and  future  Yugoslav 
Communist  policy.  The  speech  was  pub- 
lished in  the  official  monthly  publication 
Communist  of  July  5, 1963.  This  is  what 
he  said: 

As  you  know,  our  relations,  our  under- 
standing, our  general  cooperation  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  with  other  Socialist  states, 
except  China  and  Albania,  are  becoming 
better  and  better.  Our  policy  In  the  future 
has  to  \}t  directed  toward  increasingly  better 
cooperation  and  toward  strengthening  otu- 
friendship  with  these  Socialist  states.  This 
Is  necessary  the  more,  because  It  Is  quite 
logical  that  Yugoslavia,  which  has  been 
building  socialism  maintains  the  best  pos- 
sible, relations  with  Soclaltst  states.  The 
previous  practical  experience  shews  us  the 
importance  of  cooperation  and  friendly  re- 
laUons  with  SocUlist  statea,  also  in  the 
struggle  for  peace  and  for  strengthening  of 
the  progressive  forces  in  general. 


Tito  further  said: 

With  our  cooperation  with  the  countries 
of  Asia  aid  Africa,  we  achieved  understand- 
ing and  friendship  of  newly  liberated 
oountries,  which  we  cherish  very  much. 


With  tbe  majority  of  the  Western  ooun- 
tries we  malntidn  normal  rcOatlons;  with 
some  of  them  they  are  even  friendly.  Tbe 
slgnlftoanee  of  these  results  to  the  greater  tf 
we  consider  the  fact  that  we  achieved  than 
with  our  own  efforts,  chiefly  engaging  our 
own   material  and  human  reeourcee. 

I  digress  to  comment  that  Tito  spe- 
cifically states  that  the  great  inujrove- 
ment  in  the  economy  of  Yugoslavia  has 
been  achieved  with  its  own  resources. 
SilaHoe  is  complete  concerning  the  fact 
that  Tito  has  received  from  American 
taxpayers  $2.5  billion.  In  concluding  his 
remarks.  Tito  expressed  his  belief  in  the 
final  victory  of  communism  by  saying: 

We  consider  it  necessary  to  observe  real- 
istically the  pr<«re86ive  process  of  changing 
in  the  present  world  and  to  recognize  their 
social  Justification  in  the  intematlonal  re- 
lations. The  fact  that  some  people  do  not 
recognize  these  changes  of  conditions  is  one 
of  the  main  causes  of  the  cold  war.  The 
matter  in  question  is  at  thU  point  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  social  system  on  the 
global  scale. 

That  does  not  exclude  the  United 
States.  It  includes  it.  It  includes  all 
people  in  the  world. 

To  bring  my  remarks  to  a  culmina- 
tion— and  this  is  most  astounding;  I  am 
surprised  that  the  American  press  has 
not  carried  the  story — the  newspaper 
jijovice — which  means  ""news" — published 
at  KoCevJe,  Slovenia,  published  this  news 
item  on  August  9,  1963: 

TH«    EA«THQrAK«    AT    SKOPLJI — TH«    COWSE- 

QuxMCB  or  Atomic  Txstb 
The  Swedish  aclentlsta  stated  that  the 
tests  of  atomic  weapons  Influence  the  atmos- 
phere as  well  as  the  movements  and  shlft- 
ings  of  the  layers  of  eartk  In  the  dept^. 
They  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  earthquake 
at  Skoplje  was  a  consequence  of  the  Wast 
of  the  26-megaton  bomb  tested  by  the 
Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  believe  that. 
Soviet  Russia  tested  60 -megaton  bombs 
in  1961  and  1962.  Yet  this  Communist 
newspaper  published  in  Slovenia,  speak- 
ing the  voices  of  Tito  and  Kardelj  and 
the  Communist  Party,  blames  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  the  earthquake  at  Skoplje. 

There  is  Indifference  to  those  re- 
marks— ^indifference  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  indifference  in  Con- 
gress generally,  and  indifference  by  the 
administration  to  the  menace  that  faces 
us  through  the  continued  aid  we  are  giv- 
ing to  Commimist  oountries.  No  one  can 
read  the  statements  of  Tito  and  his  co- 
horts without  finding  that  every  thne  we 
give  them  aid,  Tito  immediately  upon  re- 
ceipt of  the  aid.  follows  with  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  his  belief  that  communism  will 
prevail  in  the  world. 

Yesterday  the  Senate  passed  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriation  bill. 
I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  how  much  money  was  involved 
in  that  bUL 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Pwty-eight  thousand 

million  dollars. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes;  $48  Wlllon  for 
defense  against  ttie  threat  and  menace 
of  Communist  Russia  and  other  Com- 
munist countries.  What  a  tragedy,  what 
an  incompatibilty,  to  imderstand  that  on 
one  day  we  appropriate  money  for  de- 
fense agalnsi  communism,  while  on  suc- 
ceeding days  we  pass  bills  to  give  Com- 


munist ooantrtes  help  in  the  form  of 
money  to  sustain  thair  economy  and.  in- 
cidentally, their  governments. 

America  wiU  wake  up.    However.  It 
may  wake  up  when  it  will  be  too  late. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 
ON  HIS  RECENT  GOOD  WILL  TRIP 
TO  EUROPE 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RccoBc  an  editorial  on  Vice  President 
Lykdon  B.  Johwson,  which  appeared  in 
the  Saturday,  September  21.  issue  of  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin-  The  editorial 
was  written  by  the  editor  of  the  Bulletin, 
Mr.  WiUiam  H.  Ewing.  I  think  it  is  an 
e^>ecially  timely  comnxentary  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Vice  President  in  se- 
curing our  friends  of  the  free  world. 

I  might  mention  that  many  persons 
in  the  State  of  Hawaii  share  the  senti- 
ments so  ably  expressed  by  Mr.  Ewing  in 
the  editorial.  ^ 

When  the  Vice  President  visited  the 
State  of  Hawaii  late  in  1962,  he  was 
greeted  in  nmch  the  same  way  that  he 
was  during  his  recent  visit  to  the  Scandi- 
navian countries  of  Sweden,  Norway, 
Denmark,  and  Plnland.  The  reception 
accorded  him  on  his  trips  to  various 
parts  of  the  workl  speaks  well  for  the 
image  of  the  United  States.  As  we  re- 
call, his  trip  to  southesBt  Asia  was  also 
marked  by  a  very  warm  reception. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Leaaoif  won  BauTTKas 
It's  fashionable  In  some  epiarters  of  Wash  - 
Ington  to  belittle  Vice  President  LTWotm  B. 
JoHWsow  and  hts  folksy  ways. 

Some  of  those  bellttlers  ought  to  etudy 
with  considerable  care  the  reaction  of  Scan- 
dinavia to  JoirifSoWs  recent  vHrtt  to  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark,  and  Ftaland. 

As  the  Associated  Press  pat  it,  "his  good 
win  trip  left  the  peoples  of  four  sophlstl- 
eated  nations  In  something  of  a  pleasant 
daze." 

He  was  greeted  by  thousands  wherever  he 
stopped.  In  Finland  his  reception  by  the 
popxilace  was  markedly  more  enthusiastic 
than  those  for  Premier  Khrushchev  or  Soviet 
President  Leonid  Breeytmev.  Said  the  Fin- 
nish newspaper  nta-Salomat  of  Helsinki: 
"No  previous  visitor  has  met  with  such  an 
enthusiastic  response  from  the  general  pub- 
lic as  has  this  one.- 

Johnson,  along  with  Mrs.  Johnson  and 
their  19-yeftr-old  daughter.  Lynda  Bird, 
shook  hands  with  thmisands  cT  Scandina- 
vians at  receptions,  along  the  streeu.  at 
schools  and  on  farms.  But  the  Vice  Preet- 
dent  did  oonsideratoly  more  ttoan  his  homey 
kind  of  mixing  with  the  populaoe.  He 
talked  prlvateiy  with  national  leadera. 
polntlne  out  to  neutral  Sweden  and  Finland 
as  weU  as  to  MATO  members  Horway  and 
Denmark  that  the  atrangUi  oT  the  United 
States  and  the  West  la  Umtr  best  guaranto- 
That  strength,  te  mnphtlaed  in  theee 
private  talks.  Is  the  toy  to  iiMntlnn  that 
now  seems  possible  to  Kast-West  tenalans 
So  taipreaslve  were  Sammmxm  WxamU  and 
the  startling  outpoMrtng  at  pMbUc  response 
that  Finland's  avra.  oomaonlqae,  afto*  his 
talks  with  President  Kekteanea.  ocmptotely 
omitted  any  mention  of  Vlatandk  neutral- 
ity, which  is  tnvarlaWy  ssn|ilisslwid  by  Hel- 
sinki for  MosooWs  bSMlli. 

If  this  be  what  staam  tram  foMcsy  ways, 
we  oould  use  more  «f  tt. 
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I»ENTAaON*8  "WHIZ  KID6" 
Mr  BOOOS.  Mr.  President.  I  hare 
been  foUowtof  with  fremt  Interwt  and 
concern  the  controvertT  •bout  tne 
Pentagon's  "whiz  kids."  This  contro- 
versy has  been  dlaUnrMnc  to  me  because 
I  ttooucfat  It  wms  weakening  to  our  de- 
fense strategy  and  policymaking. 

I  was  happy,  therefore,  to  read  an 
article  by  WlUiam  Beecher.  carried  In 
the  Wan  Street  Journal.  Tuewlay,  Sept- 
ember 24.  19«3.  which  seems  to  Indicate 
that  out  of  this  controversy  some  gains 
may  be  made.  I  think  this  article  Is 
rery  thought  provoking  and  well  worth 
while  reading  and  puts  some  light  on 
the  apptteatlon  of  the  art  of  systems 
•nalysla.  ^   ^     . 

I  nA  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rscord  at  this  point  the 
article  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PBMTMOif  >  "W«a  Km  •— TH«T  Uakm  Som«, 
Oaxms  Amid  Ah.  th«  Co>mov««8T 

(By  Wllliam  BMcbar)  I 

WAAMiiraTOv.— "I  am  dteturbed  becaiue 
now  In  the  Depftrtmant  o£  Defenae  the  oper- 
ations analyst,  properly  concerned  with  'coat 
•ttecttveneaB.'  seems  to  be  working  at  the 
wrong  eehekm— abore  the  profeeeJonal  mlU- 
tary  level  rather  than  In  an  advUofy  capac- 
ity Today  In  the  Pwatagon  an  unhealthy 
tmhalance  ha«  reaulted  because  at  timea 
■peclaUsti  are  uaed  as  experta  In  areaa  out^ 
Bkte  their  flelda.  Our  Nation  wlU  defy  every 
lenon  of  hUtory  if  we  think  that  stock- 
pUes  of  weapon*  or  the  decisions  of  com- 
puters  win  wars." 

Thia  harsh  commentary  on  the  regime  of 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara  was  pro* 
nounoed  by  Adm.  Oeorge  W.  Anderson  thS 
day  after  he  had  been  awom  In  as  Amba«« 
,a<k7r  to  Portugal  and  shortly  after  he  had 
bean  repUeed  aa  Chief  of  Naval  OperaUons 
after  40  years  of  distinguished  military  serv. 
Ice  The  indictment  brought  fuUy  into  tha 
open  a  rtmnlng  battle  between  military  and 
civUian  defense  leaders  over  the  proper  rol« 
each  should  play  in  shaping  the  Nation's 
defenaea. 

Though  Admiral  Anderson  and  his  mill* 
tary  coUeaguas  do  not  queatlon  the  conati*- 
tuUonal  req\ilrement  that  ultimate  decisions 
rest  in  the  hands  of  dvillaa  chiefs,  they  do 
challenge  tlie  «««""*>»•  In  which  the  current 
crop  of  civilians  in  command  at  the  Penta- 
gon haa  managed  its  affairs.  In  particular, 
their  fire  is  directed  at  a  tiandful  of  80-caUe<l 
"whia  kids"  whom  Mr.  McNamara  brought 
in  to  help  guide  his  decisionmaking 

COMVLICT   IS   COOLIMO 

But  while  the  military-civilian  contro- 
versy may  dominate  the  headlines,  the  mom 
Important  story  lies  in  the  behind-the- 
scenes  rapprochement  being  achieved  at  the 
Pentagon  owr  computers  and  their  use. 
More  and  more  frequently,  nowadays,  the 
military  men  are  oomlag  to  the  civUian 
analysts  to  enllsS  thetr  help  in  launching 
eort-effsettvanass  stodlss.  The  Air  roroe. 
in  fact,  bas  tnchidsd  some  of  Mr.  McNamar«'s 
analysts  on  Ms  own  board  looking  towaed 
reeoamsmdatloas  foe  new  strategic  aircraft 
in  ties  lOTOIa  And  It's  nndarstood.  that  the 
military  Is  eonstderlng  setting  up  its  own 
TtrstCTW  of  Mr.  McHaaaara's  civilian  analysis 
operatkm  In  the  oAoes  of  the  Seoretaries 
of  the  Aimy.  Xavy.  and  Air  Poroe. 

For  tUs  isasfni.  it  may  be  worthwhile  to 
eaamlne  what  the  elvillan  systems  analysts 
do  and  don't  do  and,  in  the  pioceas.  dispel 
the  many  glib  stortas  that  have  been  cir- 
culating alxnit  fu^-eheeked  whls  kids  with 
computers  telling  battle-soarred  dogfaces  bow 
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to  fight  and  wto  wars.  Contrary  to  the 
impression  given  by  some  critics,  the  systems 
analysts  do  not  spend  long  hours  feeding 
defense  problems  into  computers  for  solu- 
tions. (One  swears  he's  never  used  a  com- 
puter, though  he  admits  to  relying  on  a 
slipstick  occaalonaUy.)  Nor  do  they  beat 
yenerable  military  leaders  over  the  head  with 
complicated  equations  and  slide  rules.  All 
of  them  wear  long  panU  and  shave. 

Their  asaignment  is  to  apply  a  questioning, 
dispassionate,  critical  eye  to  the  assump- 
tion* upon  which  proposed  strategies  are 
baaed.  Their  aim  la  to  question  the  vaUdlty 
of  dearly  held  premises  to  decide  whether 
they  test  out  as  valid  and  to  come  up  with — 
or  force  the  services  to  come  up  with — alter- 
native solutions  which  Secretary  McNamara 
can  consider  in  reaching  decisions. 


SOm  HAKO    QUlSnONS 

How  large  a  standing  Army  do  we  need 
to  meet  aU  anticipated  contingencies?  Do 
we  have  enough  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
and  are  they  properly  positioned  around  the 
world?  Is  the  advantage  of  nuclear  propul- 
sion in  aircraft  carriers  worth  the  price  and 
how  many  attack  carriers  do  we  really  need? 
What  should  be  the  mix  In  the  next  decade 
between  globe-spanning  missile  and  mlasUe- 
launciiing  aircraft? 

There  are  no  simple  answers  to  any  c« 
these  questions.  Within  each  service  mili- 
tary experts  come  up  with  different  solu- 
tions. And  there  U  a  quite  natural  antip- 
athy on  tlie  part  of  men  who  have  spent 
their  Uves  learning  the  lessons  of  war  the 
hard  way  to  sit  by  wliile  their  weU-argued 
conclusions  are  assailed  by  men  whose  wla- 
dom  comes  more  from  books  than  from  the 
battlefleld. 

The  systems  analysU  stick  that  has  prod- 
ded this  hornet's  nest  la  quite  small— though 
sharp.  The  Influential  Directorate  for  Sys- 
tems Analysis  is  composed  of  only  20  peo- 
ple— 14  civillana  and  0  military  men.  In 
charge  is  a  iwllllant,  lanky,  S«- year -old  econ- 
omist. Dr.  Alain  Knthoven. 

Systems  analysU  U  nothing  new.  CaUed 
by  various  other  names,  such  as  operations 
analysis  and  coet-effectlveness  study.  It  haa 
been  used  as  a  tool  by  the  mUltary  and  In- 
dustry for  some  time.  What's  new  is  Mr. 
McNamara's  employment  of  this  tool  sys- 
tematically throughout  the  Defense  Bstab- 
llalunent.  To  understand  how  systems  anal- 
ysU works,  take  a  behind-the-scenes  look  at 
this  recent  exercise : 

A  couple  of  years  ago  some  civilian  ana- 
lysts, poking  Into  the  problem  of  attacking 
battlefleld  targets  with  small  nonnuclear 
weapons,  noticed  that  the  Air  Force  and 
Navy  were  amassing  great  stores  of  vintage 
760-pound  iron  Ijombs  and  seemed  inclined 
to  continue  relUnce  on  these  faithful  old 
weapons  in  future  flights. 

But  the  civilians  were  impressed  by  Air 
Force  tables  showing  how  Inaccurate  thia 
form  of  bombing  was;  they  made  a  few  com- 
putations and  suggested  it  would  be  cheaper 
and  more  effective  to  buy  new  wlde-dlaper- 
aion  cluster  bombs  for  use  against  soft  tar- 
gets, such  as  troops  and  vehicles,  and  accu- 
rate Bullpup  guided  missUes  against  hard 
targets,  such  as  bridges  and  pillboxes. 

aOM   BOMBS  CBZAPSB 

The  Navy  countered  by  arguing  that  the 
iron  bombs  had  been  qtiite  good  in  the  past 
and  were  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  guided 
mlaailes.  But  the  civilians  persisted.  They 
pointed  out  that  the  true  coat  of  a  destruc- 
tion mission  must  include  the  cost  of  deliv- 
ery to  target,  including  buying  and  main- 
taining the  necessary  aircraft  and  training 
pUots. 

One  airplane  with  one  Bullpup  missile  can 
destroy  a  bridge  requiring  two  planes  armed 
with  bombs,  they  noted.  Kven  if  you  count 
the  bombs  aa  free,  they  said,  this  form  of 
attack  is  much  more  expensive.  Figuring 
the  cost  per  plane  at  »50,000  a  mlaslon  and 


the  cost  of  the  guided  mlsalls  at  $16,000.  you 
could  save  at  least  $86,000  by  using  the 
more  accurate,  more  modern  approach,  they 
Insisted.  ^,.         . 

But  the  Navy  said  the  civilians  did  not 
take  proper  account  of  the  fact  tliat  even 
guided  mlssUes  may  not  be  as  accurate  in 
comtMt  as  on  the  test  range  because  of 
enemy  antiaircraft  fire.  And  they  also  felt 
not  enough  weight  had  been  given  to  the 
"scare  factor"  on  the  enemy  of  liavlng  a 
number  of  planea  screaming  down  toward 
the  front  lines. 

Dissatisfied  with  this  rebuttal.  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara directed  the  Navy  to  restudy  the 
problem.  It  came  up  with  some  sxirprUlng 
results.  Among  other  things,  the  Navy  said 
an  entirely  new  weapon,  the  Snakeye,  could 
do  a  better,  cheaper  Job  than  the  Bullpup. 
The  Snakeye  combines  a  conventional  bomb 
with  umbrella-like  rear  fins  which  open  up 
to  delay  bomb  descent;  this  enables  the  pilot 
to  fly  In  right  on  top  of  his  target,  place  the 
bomb  with  excellent  accuracy,  and  scoot 
away  before  the  explosion  could  blast  him 
out  of  the  sky. 


SOLUTION    aXACHXD 

The  give-and-take  discussions  that  fol- 
lowed produced  thU  solution.  Snakeye  will 
be  used  against  hard  targets  except  when 
targets  are  so  far  from  the  aircraft  carrier 
that  the  weight  erf  the  weapon  becomes  of 
dominant  Importance;  In  such  cases  the 
more  accurate  guided  Bullpup  missile  will 
be  employed.  And  the  old  iron  bombs  will 
be  used  against  large  spread -out  targets, 
like  enemy  airfields,  where  pinpoint  accuracy 
Is  not  called  for.  The  experts  say  Snakeye 
and  Bullpup  are  about  a  times  more  ac- 
curate than  Iron  bombe;  newer  weapons,  now 
under  development,  promise  to  be  8  to  J • 
times  more  accurate. 

The  upshot  of  the  whole  affair  Is  that  by 
challenging  the  status  quo,  the  systema  ana- 
lysts forced  the  mUltary  to  restudy  an  ac- 
cepted practice.  Instead  of  continuing  with 
what  is  admittedly  an  expensive  and  Inac- 
curate bombing  system,  the  Navy,  and  the 
Air  Force  too.  are  charting  a  new  tack.  It's 
estimated  that  both  services  will  realize  at 
least  a  30-percent  saving  in  the  cost  of  tac- 
tical bombing  over  the  next  6  years  because 
of  this  work. 

Certainly  not  all  of  the  systems  analysis 
excursions  turn  out  so  well.  AdmlU  Dr.  Kn- 
thoven: '•The  art  of  systema  analysis  is  in 
about  the  same  stage  now  as  medicine  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  19th  centxiry.  It 
has  Just  reached  the  point  at  which  It  can 
do  more  good  than  harm." 

But  the  tactical  bombing  exercise  demon- 
strates ttiat  even  though  the  civilian  ana- 
lysts' first  proposal  was  short  of  the  mark, 
their  approach  was  eaeentially  correct  and 
led.  after  coordination  with  the  military  ex- 
perts, to  something  far  better. 

Concludes  one  Pentagon  ofllclal:  "There's 
been  a  lot  of  flak  about  civilian  know-lt-alls, 
but  I'd  be  willing  to  bet  that  when  Mr. 
McNamara  leaves  he  will  be  best  remem- 
bered for  this  major  contribution:  He's 
forced  the  services  to  do  their  homework,  to 
produce  better  staff  work  than  ever  befcwe. 
Our  defenses  cant  help  but  be  strengthened 
because  of  it." 


DIPLOMACY  AND  POLITICS 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  not 
long  ago  Senator  Cijuborni  Pkll  ad- 
dressed a  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Foreign  Service  Association.  The 
text  of  his  talk  was  reprinted  in  the  For- 
eign Service  Journal  for  September  1963. 
It  recently  came  to  my  attention  and  I 
read  It  with  Uvely  interest.  I  know  of  no 
other  Senator  who  Is  as  well  qualified  to 
speak  out  on  the  subject  of  the  diplo- 
matic service  by  reason  of  personal  ex- 


perience as  is  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  Senator  Pell  was  in  the  Foreign 
Service  for  7  years,  and,  as  he  pointed 
out  in  his  address,  he  is  the  first  Foreign 
Service  officer  to  became  a  member  of 
the  US.  Senate  since  the  Rogers  Act  was 
passed  almost  40  years  ago.  I  commend 
the  article  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks.  Senator  Pell  makes  some 
very  jjenetrating  comments  and  in  my 
opinion,  offers  some  very  wise  recom- 
mendations, concerning  the  Foreign 
Service  and  its  operations.  They  are 
worthy  of  study.  Further.  I  Ijelieve  that 
if  these  recommendations  were  trans- 
lated into  policy  the  United  States  would 
have  a  more  manageable  and  more  effec- 
tive diplomatic  service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DiPLOMACT    AND    POLITICS 

(By  Claiborne  Pell) 
Friends,   and   I   should    really    say   fellow 
members  of  the  association  because  I  have 
kept  up  my  active  membership  in  the  associ- 
ation since  I  resigned  from  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice In  1962  and  as  the  chairman  pointed  out. 
I  am  the  first  Foreign  Service  officer  to  enter 
the  Senate  since  the  Rogers  Act  was  passed 
in  1934.     However,  I  smi  not  necessarily  the 
first  Individual  to  go  In  the  reverse  direction, 
because  as  you  know  some  of  my  colleagues 
In  the  Senate  have  Joined  your  ranks  when 
fate  befeU  them.    As  you  also  know,  in  the 
body  in  which  I  now  serve,  we  usually  leave 
for  only   two  reasons,  both  by  way  of   the 
box — coffin  or  ballot — and,  so  we  stay  as  long 
as  we  can.    I  am  particularly  glad  to  be  here 
to  see  some  of  my  old  friends  and  former 
bosses  and  also  because  my  father  followed 
much  the  same  path  I  have  followed.     He 
passed  the  old  diplomatic  service  examina- 
tion around   1910.  later  became  a  politician 
and  went  to  Ctongress,  and  then  served  as  a 
political  chief  of  mission   abroad  for  some 
years  prior  to  and  during  World  War  11.     So, 
I  feel  at  home  and  am  very  glad  to  l>e  here. 
I  thought  I  would  touch  on  several  sub- 
jects.    As  you  can  imagine,  It  Is  rather  an 
emotional  experience  to  be  here  before  my 
old   chiefs    and    In   a   group  with   whom    I 
worked   for   many   years.     I   have   so  many 
thoughts  that  I  could  talk  on  and  on.  but 
I   will    not.     Although    I   wUl    talk   about   a 
number  of  different  topics,  I  will   restrain 
myself  and  talk  only  briefiy  alxmt  each  one. 
First,  you  might   be   interested   to  know 
whether    being    a    former    memljer    of    the 
Foreign    Service    helped    me    in    politics.     I 
think  It  did  because  lx)th  politics  and  di- 
plomacy  are  alike   in   that  they   really  are 
concerned  with  deaJlng  with  people,  handling 
people,  and  trying  to  follow  that  old  diplo- 
matic adage  of  letting  the  other  man  have 
your   way.     This  Is   the   great  secret   of  di- 
plomacy and  politics,  not  blunderbusslng  the 
opponent,  but  Just  trying  to  make  svire,  if 
at  all  possible,  that  the  answer  Included  in 
his    statement  of   position    is    your    answer. 
My    familiarity    with    French.    Italian,    and 
Portuguese  was  very  useful  indeed,  since  my 
State  haa  many  families  with  language  back- 
grounds. 

One  of  the  differences  between  the  two 
professions  Is  recalled  In  Talleyrand's  old 
diplomatic  admonition,  above  all  "pas  trop 
de  z*le."  This,  however,  does  not  apply  In 
politics.  Many  In  politics  lack  zeal,  but  all 
try  to  appear  as  though  they  have  It,  whereas 
the  secret  In  diplomacy  is  to  work  as  hard  as 
possible  without  appearing  to  work  at  all. 
At  least  this  Is  my  own  personal  view. 

Now  speaking  as  an  ex-F80 — afterwards 
I  will  talk  as  a  Senator— there  are  several 


Ideas  I  would  Just  like  to  get  off  my  chest. 
Having  left  the  Service.  I  think  as  an  F80-6, 
I  would  be  lucky  if  I  were  an  FSO-8  at  this 
point.  You  can  imagine  my  satisfaction  in 
being  able  to  talk  with  all  these  distin- 
guished consuls,  consuls  general,  and  others 
with  whom  I  served  through  the  years.  I 
would  like  to  begin  by  telling  a  little  story 
which  I  believe  Illustrates  the  frustrations  of 
younger  Foreign  Service  people  and  explains 
why  some  of  them  leave  the  Service.  I  was 
In  the  consulate  general  at  Genoa  and  the 
Inspector  came  through  and  asked  what 
comments  I  had.  I  said  I  thought  we  would 
do  better  if  instead  of  slk  vice  consuls  the 
number  were  reduced  to  maybe  three,  then 
we  would  all  have  sufficient  work  and  have 
a  better  time  doing  It.  He  then  asked  the 
consul  general  what  comments  he  had.  And 
the  consul  general  said  he  thought  that.  In 
order  to  carry  on  the  responsibilities  of  the 
office,  he  really  needed  a  couple  more  vice 
consuls  to  assist  blm  In  the  Job.  And  then 
the  consul  general  became  aware  of  my  views. 
This  story  illustrates  the  frustration  of 
msmy  younger  men  in  the  Service  because 
of  the  amount  of  semiderical  work  they  are 
required  to  do.  There  were  many  days  that 
I  spent  stretching  4  hours  of  work  into  an 
8-hour  day.  There  were  times,  of  course, 
when  I  had  to  squeeze  16  hours  of  work  into 
an  8-hour  day,  but  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
stretchout.  In  Genoa  they  sought  to  elim- 
inate It,  and  after  I  left  the  poet,  I  hear 
CJonsul  General  Bob  Joyce  did  achieve  the 
Impossible  and  cut  the  staff  back  to  three 
vice  consuls.  I  am  now  Informed  that  the 
complement  Is  now  back  to  a  larger  number. 
This  Ulustrates  why  some  of  your  younger 
men  get  a  little  impatient  at  times.  I  am 
no  longer  a  young  man;  I  am  a  middle-aged 
man.  Moreover,  although  I  do  not  see  many 
young  men  here  at  our  Foreign  Service  Asso- 
ciation meeting  today,  I  am  sure  some  of  you 
can  recall  your  own  impatience  when  you 
were  younger. 

Another  idea  I  would  like  to  touch  upon 
is  one  which  I  wish  were  more  popxilar  in 
the  Foreign  Service — the  Idea  of  leaving  the 
Foreign  Service  for  a  year  or  two  after  a  num- 
ber of  years  of  service  In  order  to  again  blend 
Into  the  life  of  the  oommimlty  and  the  flow 
of  American  life.  With  us  in  the  Govern- 
ment, if  an  employee  wants  to  get  a  leave 
of  absence  without  pay  for  1  or  2  years,  he 
Is  strongly  discouraged  from  doing  It  and  It 
Is  a  considerable  factor  against  his  promo- 
tion later  on.  In  the  Foreign  Service  at 
least,  I  believe  this  shotUd  work  exactly  in 
reverse.  People  In  the  Foreign  Service  should 
be  encouraged  to  leave  the  Service  for  a  year 
or  two  on  the  outside  and  when  they  return 
lx>th  they  and  the  Service  would  beneflt. 

Another  thought  I  would  like  to  get  off 
my  chest  ooncema  the  War  Manpower  Act  of 
1946.  I  thought  this  act  was  an  exceUent 
one.  If  it  had  been  administered  In  the  full 
spirit  in  which  it  was  drawn  up  by  Selden 
Chimin,  I  do  not  believe  It  would  have  created 
the  situation  that  In  my  own  personal  view 
resulted  In  the  measures  that  led  to  Wrlston- 
Izatlon  and,  now  the  years  we  must  spend 
In  unscrambling  that  particular  omelet  and 
getting  the  round  pegs  back  Into  round  holes. 
I  think  many  of  the  problems  that  the  Serv- 
ice gets  Itself  Into  are  the  result  of  doing 
too  UtUe  In  the  beginning  and  then  later  do- 
ing too  much. 

Another  point  I  wovild  like  to  make  con- 
cerns the  proposal  to  establish  a  National 
Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs.  I  personally 
have  been  through  all  the  testimony,  read 
the  Herter  and  Perkins  report,  and  varloiis 
other  related  material,  and  t,  as  one  Individ- 
ual, believe  that  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
create  such  an  academy  as  presently  iwo- 
posed.  In  thU  regard,  the  number  of  real 
scholars,  that  is,  those  men  who  not  only 
know  a  country  and  its  culture  well,  but  have 
otherwise  made  a  signiflcant  contribution 
to  the  knowledge  of  that  country  and  Its  cul- 


ture. Is  really  quite  small.  To  be  specific,  to- 
day there  are  not  more  than  a  dozen  schol- 
ars fully  conversant  with  the  meet  populoxis 
nation  In  the  world.  Communist  China.  And 
there  are  not  more  than  50  scholars  familiar 
with  the  full  scope  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
dont  think  that  these  men.  rare  birds  that 
they  are,  would  let  themselves  be  caught  in  a 
Government  aviary  for  any  greet  period  of 
time. 

By  contrast.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  For- 
eign Service  is  at  present  making  better  use 
of  these  rare  scholars,  and  serving  Its  own 
best  Interests,  too,  by  sending  Fcwelgn  Service 
officers  to  existing  area  study  programs  in  our 
great  universities.  This  present  system  not 
only  provides  the  Ijeet  available  education 
in  the  cultural  background  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, birt  it  also  throws  Government  officials 
back  into  the  stimulating  atmoephere  of 
American  life  outside  of  Government.  And 
one  great  need  of  our  Foreign  Service  people, 
after  years  of  being  stationed  abroad.  Is  to  be 
once  again  thrown  Into  the  stream  of  Ameri- 
can life.  The  136  area  study  programs  that 
are  available  throxighout  the  United  States 
today  do  Jtat  that,  as  well  as  being  in  them- 
selves excellent  ones  and  ones  that  would  be 
almost  impossible  for  the  Government  to 
emulate. 

Moreover,  one  can  foresee  what  would  be 
the  fate  of  an  unfortunate  professor  who 
wrote  an  article  in  a  learned  Journal  express- 
ing a  foreign  policy  view  at  variance  with 
that  of  the  administration  then  in  power. 
Let  us  say,  for  example,  that  he  extolled  the 
advantages  of  a  two-China  policy  or  enlarged 
upon  the  incompetence  of  the  new  African 
nations  to  govern  themselves;  it  would  not 
be  long  before  he  was  hauled  before  a  con- 
gressional investigating  committee. 

I  personally  believe  we  can  do  the  Job  of 
better  preparing  those  who  represent  us 
abroad  by  better  utilizing  the  exlsUng  facil- 
ities In  our  great  universities  and  by  better 
utilizing  and  expanding  the  facilities  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Institute. 

And.  finally,  one  other  point  I  would  like 
to  mention  Is  my  hope  that  we  can  get  away 
from  using  the  term  counterlnsurgency.  In 
fact,  we  should  encourage  the  use  of  the  word 
Insurgency.  I  would  not  be  In  the  Senate 
today  If  I  had  not  been  a  political  Insurgent. 
We  encourage  Insurgency  In  many  Instances. 
A  better  term,  I  think  would  be  counter- 
guerrilla,  or  unconventional  warfare.  When 
we  go  throughout  the  world  talking  about 
counterlnsurgency.  I  think  we  ought  to  have 
our  heads  examined  because  it's  Insurgency 
against  the  Communist  monolith  that  we  are 
doing  our  best  to  encourage  in  many  parts 
of  the  world. 

Now  that  I've  gotten  these  comments  off 
my  chest,  I  wiU  be  much  nicer. 

From  the  perspective  of  the  Senate  where 
I  am  now,  there  are  several  comments  I  would 
like  to  make.  I  well  recall  some  years  back 
the  Joy  with  which  we  used,  to  welcome  con- 
gressional delegations  ccHning  through  a 
post;  the  anticipation  and  the  thought  that 
was  given  to  It.  The  point  I  would  like  to 
make  is  that,  speaking  as  a  Senator,  I  think 
most  of  us  would  Infinitely  prefer  to  meet  a 
small  group  of.  say  five  or  six  people — pro- 
vided they  can  speak  English  or  we  can 
speak  their  language — rather  than  going  to 
a  huge  party.  Most  of  us  like  to  meet  small 
groups  of  well-informed  people  from  different 
walks  of  life  or  different  professions. 

Moreover,  this  would  be  much  easier  on 
the  representational  pocketbook.  It  bothers 
some  of  us  when  we  go  abroad  as  Senators 
and  inunedlately  are  thrown  Into  a  big  room 
with  200  people,  where  we  all  have  to  stand 
up  for  2  hours.  It  is  pretty  painful  all  the 
way  around.  This  Is  not  Just  personal.  I 
think  many  of  you  share  this  view.  We 
would  be  delighted  and  we  would  love  the 
opportunity  to  sit  down  and  exchange  Ideas 
Intelligently  l>ecauBe  moet  of  the  people  who 
are  up  on  the  HIU  are  Intelligent.    You  do 
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no*  •urrtv.  on  the  HiU  for  very  long  If  fW 
Z2  .tupkL  AU  told,  I  think  It  would  be 
S~^njS*W«  •»<!  »  «»**«  help  au  the 
VAT  around. 

Another  thing  I  might  »enUon  In  epeak- 
toB  ot  deaUiMt  with  congieeeton*!  gioupe  1» 
tto*t  the  best  answer  U  the  <llr«:t  and  factual 
answer.  Sometime,  we  get  »  o"*»^^»^ 
of  indirection  in  our  reiationahipe  with  the 
department. 

Oolng  on  to  more  general  »ub)ecU,  I  would 
like  to  toach  briefly  on  another  area  where 
I  think  the  Foreign  Service  can  play  a  rery 
important  role  becauee  I  »ee  my  own  Job 
here  in  Waehlngton  not  at  being  Juat  to 
reflect  opinion  from  home,  but  to  try  to 
guide  opinion  at  home.  You.  too,  have  a 
tlmllar  Job  in  not  only  carrying  out  foreign 
policy  but  in  pulling  together  the  thoughU 
that  lead  to  competent  decisiona  and  in 
^pmo  caeea  actually  providing  guidance 
when  there  U  no  guidance  offered  by  an  ad- 
minUtratlon.  And  here  I  invite  your  atten- 
tion to  a  remarkable  quoUUon  I  came  acrose 
the  other  day  by  Lord  Palmerston.  He  said. 
"We  have  no  eternal  alliea  and  we  have  no 
perpetual  en^ip'**  Our  lntere«t«  are  eternal 
and  perpetual,  and  thoee  interest*  it  la  our  | 
duty  to  follow."  To  my  mind  thU  ia  a  won- 
derful thought.  What  he  is  saying  U  that] 
the  world  can  change,  and  conditiona  can 
change,  but  we  shovUd  always  examine  each 
question  before  u«  in  terms  of  how  It  reflects 
\inon  our  national  Interest,  not  how  it  re- 
flects upon  a  policy  estabUshed  15  or  20  years 
ago. 

Obvioua  examples  of  the  results  of  not 
hfifiding  this  wisdom  are  known  to  all  of  us. 
You  are  more  f^miuar  with  this  field  than. 
I  am.  and  one  wonders  at  the  wisdom  of  being 
too  fixed  in  a  particular  poUcy.  Our  Job  a& 
a  nation  In  dealing  with  our  opponents  Is  to 
keep  probing,  not  Just  through  CIA  activisti 
methods,  but  to  keep  probing  through  dip-| 
lomatlc  channels,  to  act  and  not  to  react; 
to  throw  various  ideas  of  active  diplomacy  ali 
the  opposition  and  to  let  them  stort 
fumbling.  As  It  is.  we  are  catching  such 
Ideas  thrown  at  us  by  the  Communists  an4 
although  we  are  catching  pretty  well,  w" 
ought  to  be  throwing  more  often. 

Here  I  would  like  to  leave  with  you  my  ow 
jM-oposal    with    regard    to    Germany,    whlc 
again  relates  to  the  general  subject  of  dl 
plomacy.    In  diplomacy,  the  whole  Idea  la  U^ 
trade   what  you  think  is  a  pawn  and   th« 
other  fellow  thinks  is  a  knight  for  something 
yoiir  opponent  thlnka  U  a  pawn  and  you 
think  Is  a  knight.    The  question  is  to  try  ta 
work  tliesa  out  so  you  are  both  reaeonablf 
satisfied.    If  Implemented,  my  proposal  tot 
Berlin  would  give  us  a  clearly  defined  corrl* 
dor  of  land  access  to  Berlin  with  the  econonUt 
and  military  guarantees  which  go  with  free* 
dom  of  access.     TO  achieve  this,  I  maintain 
w«  can  recognize  the  continuing  existence  of 
the  two  German  Ooremments,  together  wttft 
their     jH-eeent     borders.    We     would     hav^ 
gained  something  we  don't  presently  hava, 
which  la  a  guaranteed  land  corridor — SBd  b^ 
land  oorrtdor  I  am  talking  about  the  Berlin^ 
Helmstedt      corridor.    This      roadway      hae 
something  like   ISO  OTerpasses   and  underV 
passes  so  that  poesesslon  of  It  by  the  Wea(t 
would   not  Interfere   with  the  economy  df 
Bast  Germany.     If  we  could  secure  an  Inter*- 
natlonally  guaranteed  route  of  land  access. 
we  would   have  gained   a   good   deal,   and  I 
don't  think  the  opposition  would  have  gained 
significantly. 

I  will  not  elaborate  further  on  my  Germany 
proposal  except  to  mention  the  general  thtt- 
sls  that,  although  there  seems  to  be  agreet- 
ment  that  both  the  Soviets  and  ourselvas 
want  a  relaxation  In  world  tensions,  it  )s 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  ease  the* 
tensions. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  leave  with  yoU 
the  public  reaction  thus  far  to  my  Ooman 
proposal.  You  ml^it  think  that  I  woukl 
have  had  ay  head  chopped  off  Sat  what  I 
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'  bave  ■imrntiMl  and  yet  my  mail  has  nin  four 
to  one  in  favor  at  my  ideaa.  and  the  editcrial 
and  ftfeea  support  haa  been  ol  a  similar 
pattern.  Now  I  am  auie  that  my  proposal 
Is  not  the  answer  to  the  German  question, 
but  It  does  illustrate  the  thought  I  would 
like  to  leave  with  you,  and  that  Is  we  ahould 
do  more  to  encourage  the  throwing  out  o« 
tdeaa  in  ordtf  to  keep  the  oppoeitlon  off  bal- 
ance. And  it  is  here  that  you  In  the  Foreign 
Service  can  play  a  tremendous  role  in  bring- 
ing new  and  good  ideaa  in  the  area  of  di- 
plomacy to  the  attention  of  an  administra- 
tion. What  we  all  should  look  for  and  what 
we  desperately  need  are  soUd,  imaginative 
ideas,  and  they  Just  don't  seem  to  be  being 
brought  forward  as  rapidly  as  we  need  them. 
You  have  been  very  good  to  me.  I  think 
you  know  what  a  Joy  It  U  to  be  with  you  all, 
and  IX  my  fatho-  were  here  lie  would  feel  the 
same  way.     Thank  you  very  much. 


PRESENTATION  TO  SENATOR  PAS- 
TORE   OP   NATIONAL   HONORARY 
MEMBERSHIP    IN    THE    ITALIAN- 
AMERICAN    WAR    VETERANS    OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mr.  PELL.    Mr.  President,  on  August 
24,  the  28th  annual  convention  of  the 
Italian-American  War  Veterans  of  the 
Unikeii  States  met  at  the  Sheraton-Bilt- 
more  Hotel  in  Providence,  RJ..  to  hear 
the  remarks  of  their  retiring  national 
commander,  Joseph  Leonelll.    The  occa- 
sion was  highlighted  by  the  presentation 
of  a  certificate  and  pin  of  honorary  mem- 
bership to  our  distinguished  and  my  sen- 
ior colleague.  Senator  John  O.  Pastore. 
I   ask   unanimous   consent   that   Com- 
mander Leonelli'a  inspiring  and  cogent 
remarks  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

RuiaaKa  of  National  CoMMAKOEa 
Joseph  Leoneixz 
It  ia  with  mixed  emotions  that  I  address 
you  tonight — on  the  eve  of  my  retirement 
aa  your  national  commander.  There  are, 
naturally,  many  thoughts  crowding  my  mind 
as  I  discuss  briefly  with  you  in  this — my 
final  pubUc  appearance  as  your  leader — is- 
sues that  concern  our  noble  organization,  its 
Mplratlons,  and  Its  future.  Many  of  the 
Issues  which  are  vital  to  our  existence  I  have 
already  dlscioseed  with  you  during  the  past 
year  on  my  numero\is  visits  to  your  depart- 
ments and  to  yoiu'  poets. 

Incidentally,  I  vrlsh  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  thank  you  once  again  for  the  many 
kindnesses  and  coxirtesles  which  you  hav« 
tendered  to  me — and  to  my  suite  of  officers — 
cai  these  occasions.  I  assure  you  that  they 
wiU  remain  among  my  most  cherished  memo- 
ries of  one  of  the  most  active  and  most  satis- 
fying years  of  my  life.  I  alao  wish  to  put>- 
licly  express  to  you  my  sincere  thanks  and 
appreciation  for  your  making  this  past  year 
possible  for  me. 

I  natmrally  share  your  pride  in  the  long 
steps  that  we  have  taken  during  the  past 
year  in  our  legislative  program — a  program 
which  we  hope  will  lead  to  our  most  cher- 
ished ambition,  national  recognition.  Much 
remains  to  be  done  in  this  area  before  we 
achieve  our  goal.  I  am  confident,  however, 
that  with  such  champions  as  national  hon- 
orary member,  Senator  John  O.  Pastobk, 
Senators  Pill  and  Kkatin6.  and  Representa- 
tives St  OmifAiN,  KiawAj*,  Pino,  Rodino, 
PniNiE,  SraATTON.  MuLTxa.  and  Phh^in,  we 
cannot  fail  In  our  mission. 

Our  goals  as  a  national  organization  are 
noble,  our  aims  are  lofty.  Our  preamble 
rates  among  the  most  meaningful,  most  lu- 


cid, and  moat  patriotic.  We  must  continu- 
ally carry  on  with  undiminished  fervor  in 
every  project  that  will  lns\ire  the  continued 
greatness  of  our  organization.  Several  of 
these  projects  were  completely  successful  this 
year  only  because  of  your  loyalty  and  sup- 
port. May  I  urge  you  to  continually  exploit 
these  projects  in  the  years  ahead  to  the  fur- 
ther credit  of  the  Italian-American  War  Vet- 
erans of  the  United  States. 

The  destiny  of  the  Italian-American  War 
Veterans  is.  in  my  opinion,  linked  Intimately 
with  the  destiny  of  America.  As  our  country 
goes,  so  go  the  Italian-American  War  Vet- 
erans. Because  of  this,  we.  as  comrade  mem- 
bers of  the  Italian-American  War  VeUrans 
hf.ve  a  most  distinct  and  profound  respon- 
sibility in  the  futurs  of  our  beloved  country. 
There  are  many  questions  that  are  being 
asked  by  the  American  people — as  well  as  by 
the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  world — 
such  questions  as.  Where  does  she  stand? 
Where  is  she  going?  As  Americans,  as  vet- 
erans, and  as  members  of  the  Italian-Ameri- 
can War  Veterans,  we  have  the  right,  along 
with  others,  to  ask  these  questions.  We 
have  the  right  to  seek  the  truthful  answers 
to  these  questions. 

Having  found  the  answers,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  (to  otar  part  in  guiding  the  destiny 
of  America.  We  must  continue  to  make  sure 
that  thoee  precious  freedoms  for  which  we 
fought  on  the  far-flung  battieflelds  of  the 
world  are  not  trampled  on  In  the  heat  of 
Irrationallam.  bias,  and  hatred.  We  must 
continue  to  make  sure  that  these  freedoms 
are  made  available,  not  only  for  ourselves, 
but  for  every  American,  regiu-dless  of  color, 
race,  or  creed. 

We  must — as  Americans,  as  veterans,  and 
as  members  of  the  Italian-American  War 
Veterans — continue  to  meet  the  many  chal- 
lenges that  face  us  at  every  turn  with  calm- 
ness, confidence,  and  serenity.  We  can- 
not, and  we  shall  not,  allow  tiiese  challenge* 
to  so  blind  us  as  to  make  us  place  a  wrong 
emphasis  on  their  proper  value  to  our  cher- 
ished American  way  of  life.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  demonstrate  by  our  actions  In  a 
most  practical  way  in  our  communities  those 
Ideals  and  purposes  upon  which  our  orga- 
nization has  been  solidly  founded  and  will 
endure. 

I  charge  you,  therefore,  comrades  and  sis- 
ters, to  continue  to  carry  aloft  the  banner  of 
patriotism  and  service,  as  our  comrade 'prede- 
cessors have  done  during  our  28  years  of 
existence.  We  must  continue  to  do  ovir  part 
in  making  the  American  way  of  life  a  real 
living  thing  for  every  citizen,  regardleas  of 
where  he  lives.  We  must  continue  to  do  our 
part  in  bringing  reason  and  stability  In  the 
critical  Issue*  that  face  oiu-  Nation  today. 
We  must  continue  to  be  the  symbol  of  free- 
dom and  equal  rights  in  America.  We  must 
continue  to  be  that  flame  that  will  ignite 
America  with  courage  and  determination  to 
grant  every  individual  his  InaUenable  rights 
of  liberty,  life,  and  the  purmilt  of  happiness, 
as  guaranteed  to  him  iinder  the  Constitu- 
tion of  these  United  States.  Let  us  con- 
tinue to  spread  this  flame  to  all  comers  of 
our  great  country,  so  that  the  fruits  and 
blessings  of  being  an  American  can  be  shared 
by  every  American. 

I  am  confident  that,  if  we  do  so,  we  shall 
continue  to  exemplify  In  a  real  manner  the 
aims  and  Ideals  of  oinr  organization,  we  shall 
continue  to  be  a  living  example  of  pure 
Americanism,  and  thus  achieve  those  great 
horizons  which  we  have  set  for  ovu-selves. 

At  its  spring  meeting,  held  in  Washington. 
D.C..  on  April  20.  the  national  executive 
committee  of  the  Italian-American  War  Vet- 
erans of  the  United  States  voted  unani- 
mously and  enthusiastically  to  grant  hon- 
orary membership  in  our  organization  to  the 
Honorable  John  O.  Pastow.  senior  U.S.  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

We  are  Indeed  happy  to  Include  among  the 
activities  of  this  convention  the  presenta- 
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tion  to  Senator  Pastork  of  the  certificate  of 
honorary  membership,  and  the  pin  which  is 
emblematic  of  this  honor. 

In  sponsoring  the  nomination  of  Senator 
John  O.  Pastoke  for  the  highest  honor  with- 
in our  power  to  bestow,  our  comrades  wished 
to  recognize  in  a  tangible  way  the  Invaluable 
contributions  that  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious Members  of  Congress  Is  making  to  the 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  oiu*  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  Through  his  many  years 
of  devotion  to  duty,  and  of  dedicated  public 
service  to  his  State  and  Nation,  he  has  be- 
come a  beacon  of  hope  to  all  Americans,  re- 
gardless of  their  race,  color  or  creed. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  are  ever  mindful 
of  the  faithful,  generous  and  unstinted  as- 
sistance he  has  rendered  to  our  organization 
through  the  years.  He  has  never  been  too 
busy  to  take  time  out  to  listen  to  our  re- 
quests. His  office  has  always  been  a  source 
of  Inspiration  for  our  organization.  Both 
he  and  his  staff  have  always  been  at  our 
disposal  whenever  we  needed  advice  and 
counsel. 

It  is  only  nat\iral  that  the  Italian-Ameri- 
can War  Veterans  should  recognize  his  tre- 
mendous influence  on  the  future  course  of 
our  great  Nation  and  Invite  him  to  national 
honorary  membership.  We  feel  honored  and 
proud  that  he  has  consented  to  Join  with 
us  as  we  accomplish  the  aims  for  which  we 
are  organized. 

I  am  proud  that  I  am  able  to  present  to 
you.  Senator  Pastore,  this  certificate  of  hon- 
orary membership  and  this  pin.  I  shall  al- 
ways consider  this  presentation  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  duties  of  my  year  as  com- 
mander. 

In  recognition  of  the  many  years  of  de- 
voted and  dedicated  service  to  your  com- 
munity. State,  and  Nation,  and  to  our  na- 
tional organization,  I  am  proud,  on  behalf 
of  the  Italian -American  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States,  to  present  to  you  this  certifi- 
cate of  honorary  membership  and  the  pin, 
emblematic  of  this  membership.  May  you 
derive  as  much  pleasure  In  receiving  them 
as  we  do  in  presenting  them  to  you. 


A  NEW  FUTURE  FOR  THE  BAR  AND 
PRESS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  September  27.  Mr.  John  H.  Col- 
bum,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Wichita 
Eagle  and  Beacon,  will  address  the  Mis- 
souri Bar  Association  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  His  subject  on  that  occasion  will  be 
"A  New  Future  for  the  Bar  and  the 
Press." 

This  address,  consistent  with  its  title, 
will  review  the  Interrelationship  of  the 
obligations  and  duties  imposed  upon  both 
the  bar  and  the  free  press  of  this  coun- 
try. Most  interesting  will  be  his  analysis 
of  the  changes  which  may  occur  in  the 
administration  of  justice  and  the  report- 
ing of  news  in  the  years  ahead. 

While  this  address  may  be  of  greatest 
interest  to  members  of  the  bar  and  the 
working  press,  there  is  also  present  much 
that  would  lead  to  an  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  the  newspaperman  who 
is,  as  Mr.  Colbum  pointed  out,  engaged 
in  both  a  profession  and  a  business. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  herein  referred  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  New  Future  for  the  Bar  and  Press 

This  Is  a  distinct  honor — and  a  signifi- 
cant one,  too — for  an  editor  to  address  this 
group  this  evening.  It  Is  significant  because 
it  recognizes  the  tremendous  mutual  respon- 


sibility shared  by  the  bar  and  the  press  more 
than  any  other  group.  This  is  a  day-to-day 
responsibility  to  keep  the  people  of  this  great 
country  fully  informed  on  their  rights — and 
obligations — in  a  society  where  they  en- 
Joy  freedom  imsurpassed  anywhere  else. 

Whether  it  be  cold  war  or  hot  war,  the 
greatest  threat  to  our  freedom  will  be  com- 
placency. As  government  grows  In  power  and 
influence  over  our  daUy  activities — no  matter 
what  Its  political  complexion  may  be — so 
grows  the  threat  to  individual  liberty  unless 
the  bar.  the  Judiciary,  and  the  press  are 
alert  to  protect  the  liberties  guaranteed  by 
law. 

Look  to  Cuba,  to  the  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries, anywhere  there  is  a  dictatorship.  What 
was  the  pattern?  First  the  press  was  muz- 
zled, then  the  Judiciary  was  stripped  of  its 
powers  of  administering  Justice  by  law. 
Sometimes  the  process  was  reversed.  In  any 
event,  the  Judiciary  and  the  press  first  had 
to  be  controlled  before  a  police  or  dictator 
state  could  operate.  Once  the  liberty  of  the 
courts  and  press  was  suppressed,  then  the 
people  were  stripped  of  their  educational 
and  religious  freedoms. 

In  a  society  of  liberty  and  freedom  of  the 
Individual,  the  bar  and  the  press  must  be 
constantly  vigilant  to  protect  the  people's 
constitutional  rights  and  their  rights  to 
worship  and  to  go  to  the  school  of  their 
choice.  The  first  amendment  gives  the  press 
no  sp>eclal  occupational  or  professional  privi- 
leges; no  license  to  do  what  It  pleases.  It 
Imposes  on  the  press  a  terrifflc  responsibility 
to  uphold  the  constitutional  right  of  free 
speech,  respect  rights  of  privacy  and  serve 
the  people,  and  the  bar,  by  helping  to  pro- 
tect all  of  their  rights. 

To  say  that  the  press  has  scored  100  per- 
cent in  meeting  these  obligations  would  be 
foolish.  Jiost  as  foolish  as  saying  that  every- 
one here  faithfully  abides  by  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, or  that  the  l>ar  and  the  Judi- 
ciary, as  a  whole,  have  a  perfect  record  in 
meeting  their  responsibilities.  However, 
your  discussion  of  professional  problems  of 
lawyers  and  Judges  here  this  week  illustrates 
what  Is  being  done  by  bar  and  judiciary 
groups  throughout  the  country  to  Improve 
the  administration  of  Justice.  ThU  is  essen- 
tial for  the  successful  functioning  of  our 
system  of  freedom  under  law. 

Just  as  vital  is  the  responsible  functioning 
of  yoiu-  press — and  that  includes  television, 
radio,  news  magazines,  and  other  periodicals 
as  well  as  newspapers.  Today,  responsible 
editors  and  responsible  managers  of  other 
media  are  most  conscious  of  their  obligations. 

Mine  is  both  a  profession  and  a  business. 
Producing  a  newspaper  involves  the  creative 
work  of  an  alert  and  diligent  staff  of  vrriters 
and  editors,  the  manufacturing  skills  of  top 
engineers  and  craftsmen  and  the  persuasive 
salesmanship  of  the  circulation  and  adver- 
tising departments.  Our  news  staff  must 
have  the  professional  pride  and  competence 
to  breathe  life  and  meaning  into  the  dally 
record  of  history.  We  must  provide  wise 
counsel  in  editorials,  be  dedicated  to  pub- 
lic service  and  to  leadership;  but  uppermost 
we  must  have  an  unwavering  concern  for 
truth,  the  hallmark  of  freedom,  and  a  con- 
cern for  human  decency  and  human  better- 
ment. In  short,  the  good  newspaper  func- 
tions as  the  conscience  of  the  community. 

Press  responsibility  today  by  any  standard 
of  objective  measurement  is  higher  than 
It  has  ever  been.  But  ours  is  a  unique  busi- 
ness. What  other  business  produces  a  new 
product  every  day.  366  days  a  year?  What 
other  business  operates  on  such  a  split- 
second  system  of  production  schedules?  In 
the  legal  profession,  you  can  ask  for  a  con- 
tinuance or  stay  untU  you  are  ready  for 
a  presentation.  In  our  business,  once  a  de- 
cision is  made,  the  product  goes  Into  print 
or  on  the  air.  In  how  many  other  businesses 
are  human  errors  and  faulty  Judgments  ex- 
posed for  all  to  see?    No  wonder  the  press 


is  vulnerable  to  criticism.  This  Is  especially 
true  In  these  days  when  most  people  think 
they  can  run  the  country  better  than  the 
President,  prescribe  for  your  ills  better  than 
a  physician,  determine  the  merits  of  a  com- 
plicated case  better  than  a  Judge,  and  run 
a  newspaper  better  than  a  publisher. 

Considering  the  magnitude  of  our  task, 
our  proportion  of  errors  of  commission  and 
omission— or  in  Judgment — are  no  more  and 
maybe  fewer  than  for  any  other  business  or 
profession.  Just  review  the  vast  improve- 
ments in  responsibility  you  have  seen  in 
your  own  newspapers  in  the  past  25  years. 
This  is  the  trend  for  the  futxire  along  with 
vast  technological  changes  that  will  revolu- 
tionize our  production  techniques.  This 
trend  toward  greater  press  responsibility  is 
a  compelling  reason  why  there  should  be 
closer  press  ties  with  the  bar  and  Judiciary. 
The  antipathy — often  antagonism — between 
our  groupe  must  be  replaced  by  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  our  mutual  responslbUlties 
and  obligations  to  protect  the  freedom  and 
individual  rights  of  our  people. 

On  the  basis  of  this  better  understanding, 
I  am  confident  of  a  bright  new  future  for 
the  bar  and  press.  Already  a  solid  founda- 
tion is  being  laid  in  many  areas  for  a  better 
appreciation  of  our  mutual  responsibilities 
and  a  better  appreciation  for  the  need  of 
informing  the  people  of  what  we  are  doing. 
The  public  relations  activities  of  the  Mis- 
souri bar  are  noteworthy  advances  and  the 
Missouri  press  served  its  function  well  in 
your  successful  program  to  put  the  selection 
of  Judges  on  a  nonpartisan  basis. 

But  to  achieve  the  fuU  potential  of  what 
is  being  done  in  the  area  of  press-bar  under- 
standing wUl  require  solid  foxmdatton  work 
at  the  college  level.  There  is  a  community 
of  interest  that  mxist  bring  our  law  and 
Journalism  schools  closer  together.  Far  too 
often  the  areas  of  conflict  between  the  bar 
and  the  press  have  been  the  result  of  igno- 
rance of  the  roles  each  should  play  In  a  free 
society. 

Reporters  should  know  more  about  the 
problems  of  lawyers  and  of  Judges  and  about 
the  techniques  of  legal  and  court  proce- 
dures. Lawyers  and  future  Judges  should 
be  better  Informed  on  the  type  of  Informa- 
tion a  newspaper  needs  to  accurately  inform 
the  public  and  should  have  more  informa- 
tion on  the  problems  Involved  In  the  process- 
ing and  production  of  news  copy. 

Words  are  the  tools  that  writers  and  edi- 
tors must  use  expertly  and  they  also  are 
the  tools  of  a  lawyer  or  judge.  The  need 
for  excellent  writing  by  the  bar  was  under- 
scored by  Justice  George  Rossman  of  the 
Oregon  Supreme  Court,  who  said  too  many 
lawyers  never  learn  to  use  these  tools  skill- 
fully. Writing  In  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation Journal  last  November,  Judge  Ross- 
man  said: 

"We  are  a  wordbound  profession.  We 
must  not  regard  words  merely  as  words; 
they  are  83rmbols  that  represent  thoughts 
and  purposes  in  the  mind  of  a  lawyer  which 
he  wishes  to  communicate." 

Where  could  you  find  a  stronger  endorse- 
ment for  the  type  of  training  in  writing 
which  many  of  our  best  Journalism  schools 
are  providing  today?  Likewise,  students  of 
Journalism  could  benefit  by  taking  law  school 
courses  In  research  and  casework,  the  right 
of  privacy,  the  libel  laws — even  participating 
in  mock  trials  as  reporters.  Through  such 
an  Interchange  the  futiire  lawyer  would  be 
better  equipped  to  deal  with  the  press  and 
the  future  Journalists  would  achieve  a  better 
understanding  of  work  of  the  bar  as  It  re- 
lates to  the  administration  of  Justice. 

This  Interchange  will  be  especially  valu- 
able In  the  years  ahead  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous technological  changes  already  un- 
derway m  the  newspaper  business  and  be- 
cause of  changes  which  I  foresee  for  the  bar 
and  Judiciary. 

Let's  take  a  quick  look  into  the  crystal 
ball.     By  1876,  I  can  see  many  changes  in 
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our    courtroom*   ba«e<l    on    present    known 
technology.   Briefly.  the«  Include: 

1  court  reporters  win  stenotype  notes  tnat 
wlU  be  tnmamtttwf  tftmrtly  from  their  ma- 
chine* by  tape  to  a  central  eomptrter.  The 
computer  win  translate  theee  cryptic  short- 
hand not««  Urto  a  printed  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings that  wfU  be  transmitted  almost 
instantly  by  trtetype  to  comironlcattons 
rooms  and  press  booths  recessedtn  the  bal- 
conies ol  new  cotrrtrooms.  This  will  ffh^ 
reporters  a  complete  record  so  that  their 
accounts  win  be  more  accurate  «nd  mcrs! 
meaningful;  It  also  will  proride  counsel  with 
8  running  transcript  of  the  proceedings  to 
assist   in  cross   and   recross   examinations. 

2  Closed  etrcutt  teleTislon  cameras  oper- 
ated by  eoHrt  personnel  from  recessed  booths 
win  prorWe  a  video  tape  record  In  picture 
and  narrattvw  form  of  a  court  proceeding. 
This  r«»nl  wouM  be  invaluable  for  appel- 
late court  wortc  and  for  future  Instruction 
in  our  htw  schools.  It  also  could  be  made 
available  to  the  press  under  controUed  con- 
ditions.   11,  t^ 

3  Ovu-  law  schools  or  law  centers  will  ne- 
eome  headquarters  for  Information  retrieval 
centers.  Through  use  of  punchcard  sy82 
terns,  lawyers  and  court  attaches  will  d« 
able  to  obtain  reference  data  from  thes* 
centers  within  minutes,  thus  saving  hour< 
of  research  work.  

In  the  newspaper  field,  computers  ah-eaat 
are  being  used  for  typesetting  operations  an<| 
the  compilation  of  stock   market  lnforma4 
tian.      Closed    circuit   TV   systems    will    b« 
common  In  newspaper  offices  10  years  from 
now  to  expedite  edlUng  and  page  makeup. 
These  are  Just  a  few  Illustrations  of  what 
can  be  done  and  new  discoveries  also  Mt 
being  made  faster  than  they  can  be  tested. 
Modern  courtroom  facilities  with  the  re- 
cessed booths  that  I  have  described  woul« 
make  It  possible  for  the  press  to  provide  plct- 
torlal   coverage  of  court  proceedings  In  at 
atmosphere  of  dignity  and  decorum.     The 
decision    as    to    whether    such    proceedings 
should  be  photographed,  broadcast  or  telet- 
vlsed  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  thp 
presiding  Judge  and  counsel  in  the  case  * 
as  to  protect  the  rights  of   the  defendant 
and  of  the  State. 

It  would  be  a  tremendous  advance  for  the 
cause    of   Justice.   I   beUeve.    if   satUfactopy 
arrangements  could  be  made  to  photograpb 
and     televise     certain     court     proceedlngp. 
Perhaps  thU  start  should  be  made  In  oUr 
United    States    and    supreme    courts    wh»r« 
the  isBum  are  ready  for  a  final  decision.    TUe 
American    public   needs   to   be    made   mote 
aware  of  the  processes  of  our  Judicial  system 
because  the  days  have  long  since  past  whan 
most  of  a  town  or  a  city  turned  out  to  view 
events  In.  the  courtroom.     I  speak  here  ntt 
of  the  sensational  trials,  but  of  the  mai>y 
Judicial  processes  that  affect  our  school  sys- 
tem   our  Industry,  our  local  govemmentf- 
even  our  pocketbooks— through  questions  pf 
tax   poUcy.     With   the   advantage   of   mc^e 
modem  courtroom  faculties,  of  more  modern 
equipment  and  with  a  mutual  understandiftg 
of  tbe  objectives  and  the  conditions  under 
which   coxirt   proceedings   would  be   photo- 
graphed or  televised.    I  believe  that  the  pr«8s 
'    and  the  bar  can  demonstrate  convincingly 
that  this  can  be  done  In  a  responsible  way 
to  inform  the  public  and  satisfy  the  obj^- 
tlons  of  the  bar  and  the  Judiciary. 

Our  technological  advances  will  not  erase 
all  of  the  problems  Involved  In  the  relation - 
•hip  of  the  bar  and  the  press  and  they  ?Jlll 
have  no  effect  at  all  on  our  present-day 
problems  of  reporting  on  clvU  and  criminal 
cases.  One  of  the  fundamental  difficulties, 
of  coiu«.  Is  that  there  la  a  lack  of  agree- 
ment among  lawyers  In  what  should  be  pub- 
lished In  the  public  Interest  and  what  Jeop- 
ardizes an  individual's  rights.  The  reasons 
for  this  disagreement  are  many  and  vared 
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and  range  from  emotional  conslderaUons  to 
political  pressures  and  public  opinion. 

Two  events  during  the  past  year,  though, 
have  prompted  many  editors  to  take  a  nresh 
look  at  their  policy  for  pretrial  reporting. 

1  A  conference  on  "Prejudicial  Wews  Re- 
porting m  Criminal  Cases-  which  was  held 
last  year  at  Northwestern  University.  This 
conference  ended  without  agreement,  bm 
produced  a  proposal  by  Justice  ^^"^ 
Meyer,  of  the  Mew  York  State  Sxrpreme  Court 
for  a  statute  that  would  specifically  spell 
otrt  what  could  and  could  not  be  published 
prior  to  trial.  ^  ^,       «.    w 

2  The  US.  Covu-t  of  Appeals  of  New  YorX 
ruled  in  January  of  this  year  that  »  ma"^ 
who  admitted  murder  and  was  sentencedto 
be  executed  was  entitled  to  a  new  trial.  The 
court  majority  held  that  he  did  not  receive 
an  impartial  Jury  trial  because  pretrial  state- 
ments  ls«ied  both  by  the  State  and  the  de- 
fense resulted  in  scare  headlines  and  mass 
coverage  of  three  slaylngs  which  the  defend- 
ant had  admitted. 

In  Oregon  and  in  Massachusetts,  coopera- 
tive steps  have  been  undertaken  by  the  bar 
and  the  press  to  set  up  voluntary  ree^" 
tlons  to  Improve  pretrial  reporting.  The 
Oregon  code  says  in  part  "the  demands  of 
accuracy  and  objectivity  in  news  reporting 
should  be  balanced  with  the  demands  of  fa^ 
play  The  public  has  a  right  to  be  Informed. 
The  accused  has  a  right  to  be  Judged  in  an 
atmo6pbere  free  from  undue  prejudice.' 

The  codes  are  indlcaUve  of  a  growing 
awareness  among  editors  that  If  the  press 
U  to  accurately  and  objectively  fulfill  its 
responstbllities  it  must  change  some  o*  its 
long-accepted  pracUces.  John  McMullan.  of 
the  Miami  Herald,  a  law  school  graduate  who 
became  an  editor,  suggested  after  the  North- 
western CQnfer«nce  that  instead  of  statutory 
regulattoos.  tbe  press  should  adopt  voluntary 
restrictions  along  Oiese  lines : 

1  Avoid  deliberate  editorlallaatlon  even 
when  a  crime  seems  to  be  solved  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt.  t,^^^ 

2  Don't  caU  a  killing  a  murder  \mul  there 
U  an  indictment  as  to  the  degree  of  homicide. 

3.  Don't  solve  a  case  on  the  basis  erf  police 
statements. 

4  If  tl>e  accxieed  wants  to  make  a  state- 
ment—to the  police  or  to  the  public— «aU 
It  that  and  not  a  confession. 

5  Dont  let  the  defense  or  proeecutlng  at- 
torney or  the  poUce  use  the  press  as  a  sotmd- 
ing  board  for  public  opinion  or  personal 
publicity.  , 

«.  Don't  eaU  a  person  a  suspect  if  he  is  only 
brought  in  for  questioning. 

TlMee  Movisions  are  the  basis  for  tbe  vol- 
untary codes  in  Oregon  and  Massachusetts 
and    they    are    being    used    by    newspapers 
throughout    the    country    as   guldeUnes    for 
better  reporting  and  a  better  understanding 
with  the  bar  and  the  Judiciary.     This  new 
M>proacb.  I  hope,  will  erase  a  feeling  among 
many  Uwyers  that  newsmen  apparently  re- 
gard tbe  right  of  freedom  of  the  press  as  a 
Ucense    to    prejudge    persons    charged    with 
crime.    Tbe  majority  of  responsible  editors 
feel  quite  strongly  that  more  can  be  done  on 
a  voluntary  basis  than  wlU  bo  done  through 
statutory  restrictions.     They  point  out  that 
tbe  law   professioa  now.  through  canon  ao 
of  tbe  "Canons  of  Professional  Ethics."  has 
power  to  poUce  much  oX  the  pretrial  material. 
Justice   Meyer,    after   considerable   research, 
found— and  I  quote— that  'In  more  than  50 
years  that  tbe  canon  has  been  on  tbe  books, 
there  ha*  never  been  one  reported  proceed- 
ing against  an  offending  lawyer,  prosecutor, 
or  Judge."     Federal   Judge  Herbert  L.  WlU. 
of  lUlnoU,  writing  In  tbe  DePaul  Law  Review, 
discussed  the  proposed  statutory  restrictions 
for  newspaper  reporting,  and  said  that  "vol- 
untary action  by  tbe  press  may  not  be  easy 
to  Instigate,  but  It  should  not  be  written  off 


as  a  possible  soluUon  to  the  problem  of  preju- 
dicial publicity."  Judge  Will  is  not  optimis- 
tic about  this  possibility  of  voluntary  ac- 
tion, but  he  said  It  seemed  to  him  that  this 
was  the  course  which  any  self-respecting 
professional  should  follow.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  responsible  editors  agree.  They  feel 
that  If  the  bar  and  the  Judiciary  do  an  ef- 
fective voluntary  Job  of  enforcing  canon  20, 
that  the  press  also  can.  by  voluntary  effort, 
substantially  eUnUnate  the  problem  of  preju- 
dicial reporting. 

Statutory  regxilatlons  might  well  create 
more  problems  than  they  would  solve.  They 
could  lead  to  curbs  on  our  search  for  the 
essential  truth;  they  could  impinge  on  our 
individual  rights  and  responsibllltlea:  and 
they  could  lead  to  a  bureaucratic — or  even 
tyrannical— form  of  Justice  that  would  vio- 
late the  very  tenets  of  ovir  ConsUtutUm. 

In  short,  the  press  must  clean  Its  own 
bouse  and  police  its  own  ranks  to  prevent 
prejudicial  reporting  and  the  lawyers  and 
Judges  must  reexamine  their  own  vlolaUons 
in  this  area. 

In  this  discussion  of  press  and  bar  co- 
operation there  ha*  not  been  time  to  review 
what  has  emerged  during  the  past  year  as  a 
concept  of  Government  "managed  news." 
Actually,  the  term  "news  management"  Is  a 
misnomer,  because  the  essential  Issue  is  dis- 
tortion and  misrepresentation  of  informa- 
tion for  political  purposes.  News  has  been 
managed  and  always  will  be  and  there  Is  no 
quarrel  with  that  so  long  as  there  are  alert 
reporters  who  have  access  to  all  news  sources 
and  so  long  as  there  U  no  controlled  effort 
to  distort  or  mlsreF>resent  news  and  thus  de- 
ceive the  public. 

Your  dlstlnglushed  Senators  from  Mis- 
souri. EowAao  LoNo  and  Stuart  Stmimcton. 
arc  sponsoring  a  bill  drafted  by  Senator  Long 
which  would  go  a  long  way  to  Insure  that 
there  is  adequate  public  access  to  all  vital 
Government  records.  Seuator  Lokc  sUtes 
that  "tbe  volume  of  material  which  is  denied 
tbe  public  U  in  itself  staggering,  but  It  be- 
comes even  more  so  when  one  realiaes  that 
much  ol  it  U  withheld  for  petty  reasons." 
Nearly  200  years  ago  James  Madison,  who 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  which  draft- 
ed the  first  amendment,  made  a  comment 
that  Is  Just  as  appropriate  today  as  It  was 
then.    He  said : 

"A  popular  government  without  popular 
Information  or  the  means  of  acquiring  it  U 
but  a  prologiie  to  a  farce  or  a  tragedy  or 
perhaps  both." 

What  Senator  Long  proposes  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
which  was  adopted  In  1949  but  which  Is  In- 
adequate today  in  our  growing  centralized 
Government.  He  proposes  to  set  up  mors 
workable  guidelines  to  make  information 
available  and  still  provide  adequate  protec- 
tion for  mUltary  secreU  and  private  com- 
munlcaUon  regarding  personnel  or  foreign 
governments.  His  proposal  contains  also 
much  needed  teeth  which  provide  for  court 
procedures  when  there  is  a  question  about 
informaUon  that  Is  being  withheld  from  the 
public  I  hope  that  thU  association  and  the 
American  Bar  Association  will  support  this 
legislation. 

Today,  there  are  uncounted  thousands  of 
Government  press  agents  representing  all  of 
the  activities  of  tbe  Federal  Government. 
Some  of  them  are  necessary  and  most  help- 
ful in  digging  out  information  of  Interest  to 
the  public.  But  if  aU  of  these  services  are 
ever  coordinated  into  a  Government  wire  net- 
work, you  will  see  man  efforts  to  Impose 
controlled  views  on  tbe  puWic  and  the  access 
by  the  press  to  legitimate  sources  of  Infor- 
maUon will  be  curtaUed  further. 

The  framework  for  such  a  wire  service  al- 
ready has  been  laid  by  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment. It  said  sncb  a  service  was  needed 
to  provide  more  InformaUon  for  tbe  farm- 
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ers.  Tbe  pdlttlcal  overtones  of  this  entire 
business  of  controlled  information  were  best 
outlined  by  Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman 
who  said  be  authorised  tbe  Government  news 
wire  because  "a  strongly  oriented  GOP  press 
made  it  dlfflcult  to  get  across  to  farmers 
gains  made  by  the  present  administration." 
The  limitation  on  prtm  access  to  legiti- 
mate news  source  is  illustrated  most  vividly 
in  the  restrictions  Imposed  during  the  Cuban 
crUU  and  which  are  still  in  effect  at  tbe 
Pentagon.  In  tbe  Pentagon  no  one  can  talk 
to  reporter*  without  having  a  public  rela- 
tions olMerver  present  or  without  making  a 
full  report  to  the  public  relations  office.  Sec- 
retary McNamara  said  this  procedure  Is  nec- 
essary to  promote  more  coordination  In  the 
handling  of  Pentagon  information.  The 
actual  result,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
that  no  one  will  give  the  press  Information 
that  Is  critical  of  Defense  Department  policy 
no  matter  how  accurate  that  information 
may  be. 

During  the  Cuban  crisis,  under  tbls  cloak 
of  coordination  to  protect  national  security, 
the  Defense  Department  did  more  to  deceive 
our  own  people  than  tt  accomplished  In 
deceiving  the  Soviet  Union  or  Fidel  Castro. 
In  this  perilous  nuclear  era,  the  security  of 
the  Nation  mxist  be  paramount.  But  our 
security  can  best  be  maintained  by  the  full 
reporting  of  all  tbe  factual  truth  that  Is  not 
barmful  to  the  national  Interest.  During 
times  of  crisis,  the  American  press  In  all  his- 
tory has  never  wavered  In  Its  patriotism  to 
protect  oxu-  security. 

Since  World  War  II,  we  have  been  called 
upon  to  report  unprecedented  changes  In 
our  way  of  life.  Developments  in  our  social 
and  scientific  revolution*  have  erupted  on  our 
front  pages  day  after  day.  These  new  de- 
velopment*— especially  the  necessity  for 
recognizing  and  intelligently  reporting 
change — require  new  reporting  arul  editing 
techniques.  But  there  should  be  no  sacri- 
fice to  tbe  fundantental  necessity  of  report- 
ing tbe  full,  basic  truth. 

Should  this  Nation  ever  establish  use  of 
news  a*  a  weapon  of  national  pwllcy — a  pol- 
icy to  lie  if  necessary — we  will  have  under- 
mined the  bedrock  of  our  free  society.  In- 
stead of  deceiving  an  enemy,  who  will  be 
naturally  skeptlC^  and  suspicious  of  any 
move  or  statement  we  make,  we  will  have 
destroyed  tbe  confidence  of  our  own  people 
In  our  national  institutions. 

Tbe  history  of  free  government  is  a  history 
of  escape  from  tbe  evils  of  suppressing  or 
controlling  or  manipulating  news.  If  your 
press  Is  to  remain  a  powerful  force  for  pub- 
lic good,  bow  can  anyone  Ignore  tbis  his- 
tory? How  long  would  you  be  content  with 
news  spoon-fed  by  powerful  bureaucratic 
and  other  propaganda  organizations?  Not 
for  long.  I  hope — not  any  longer  than  the 
press  would  wait  to  go  into  action  If  it  saw 
tbe  people's  rights  being  Jeopardized  through 
governmental  interference  in  the  vital  func- 
tions of  the  bar  and  Judiciary. 

We  cannot  be  complacent  about  tbls  and 
we  should  be  aeriou&ly  concerned  about  tbe 
complacency  of  many  young  people  toward 
our  freedoms.  Everyone  seems  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  freedom  for  himself, 
but  somewhere  there  Is  a  psychological  block 
In  respecting  the  same  freedom  for  others, 
especially  in  times  of  tension. 

Three  years  ago  a  poll  conducted  at  Pur- 
due University  showed  that  high  school  stu- 
dents favored  censorship  of  the  press,  motion 
pictures  and  of  tbe  sale  of  books  and  favored 
third  degree  methods  in  FBI  procedure*. 
Another  survey  by  Eugene  Gilbert,  pollster 
of  teenage  opinion,  showed  that  a  third 
approve  a  central  Government  agency  as  a 
censor. 

A  remark  by  JusUce  Black  in  1950  is  apt 
today.  He  said  tbat  we  as  a  people  have 
not  yet  decided  whether  in  accordance  with 


our  traditions  and  our  Constitution  we  will 
ba\'e  the  confidence  and  courage  to  be  free. 

What  bigger  challenge  is  there  than  to 
stimulate  among  our  young  people  confi- 
dence and  coiu'age  so  a*  to  erase  any  com- 
placency about  freedom  and  freedom  of  ex- 
pression? 

Long  ago  tbat  famous  Kansas  newspaper 
editor.  WiUlam  Allen  White,  said  to  an 
anxious  Governor: 

"You  say  that  freedom  of  utterance  is  not 
for  time  of  stress,  and  I  reply  with  the  sad 
truth  tbat  only  In  time  of  stress  is  freedom 
of  utterance  in  danger.  No  one  questions  it 
In  calm  days,  because  there  is  no  need,  and 
the  reverse  is  true  also:  only  when  free  utter- 
ance is  supFM-essed  is  it  needed  and  wb«i  it 
is  needed  it  U  most  vital  to  Justice." 

In  concliision.  there  is  no  greater  rssponsl- 
bility  faced  by  tbe  bar  and  the  press  In  tbe 
future  than  in  cooperating  to  protect  our 
freedom,  to  protect  Justice  for  all,  and  to 
guarantee  that  free  utterance  never  is  sup- 
pressed. In  this  Joint  venture,  we  must  be 
vigilant  sentinels  to  guard  against  violations 
of  individual  rights  In  the  name  of  protect- 
ing civil  rlgbU  and  to  prevent  any  subjtiga- 
tlon  of  freedom  in  the  name  of  freedom. 

Tliank  you. 


THE  SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  28 

years  ago  the  74th  Congress  declared  soil 
and  water  conservation  to  be  a  perma- 
nent national  poUcy  of  the  Congress  and 
created  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  In 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

•nils  historic  act  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  without  a  dissenting  vote  in 
either  the  Senate  or  the  House,  and 
was  signed  by  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  on  April  27.  1935. 

Ten  Members  of  this  body  were  Mem- 
bers of  the  74th  Congress  wlien  Public 
Law  46  was  enacted.  Those  still  serving 
In  the  Senate  are  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  HsYDiN],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  IMr.  RttsskllI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  BykbI.  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  were  serving  in  the 
House  at  that  time  are  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  IMr.  HillI,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClkxanI,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dnocsur).  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Yotjwg],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  RoaiRTsoH] ,  the  S«a- 
ator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  RMf^  v\ 
DOLFHl,  and  the  Senator  from  Kaostt  Hlj 


and  water  conservation  program  In  the 
world,  aiKl  ttie  foremost  crops  of  profes- 
sional conservatkmistB  fen  the  world. 
This  did  not  come  about  overnight,  nor 
did  It  "just  happen."  It  resulted  from 
the  planning  and  vision  of  the  Congress 
and  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
including  the  three  dedicated  men  who 
have  headed  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice— ^the  founder  and  "father  of  soil  con- 
servation in  America,"  Dr.  Hugh  Ben- 
nett; Dr.  Bob  Salter,  and  the  present  ad- 
ministrator, Dr.  Don  Williams. 

Once  ttie  foundation  had  been  laid, 
the  principles  established,  and  the  know- 
how  gained,  the  work  developed  within 
a  very  few  years  from  that  of  a  one- 
program  agency  to  one  having  responsi- 
bilities in  15  programs. 

I  mention  cwily  a  few  of  the  significant 
developments  in  the  evolution  of  our 
great  conservation  program  by  way  of  Il- 
lustrating how  we  have  met  new  needs 
and  challenges  in  this  program,  and 
where  we  stand  today. 

Out  of  the  conservation  idea  that  tbe 
Congress  put  into  action  in  1936,  came 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  significant  de- 
velopment in  our  agricultural  history — 
the  soU  conservation  district.  This 
movement  began  in  1937.  Today  many 
of  the  more  than  2,942  districts  in  all 
the  States  are  known  as  soil  and  water 
conservation  districts,  for  water  conser- 
vation has  become  an  equal  partner  to 
soil  conservation.  Indeed,  they  are  in- 
separably lii^Led. 

These  districts  are  organized  under 
State  law  and  are  managed  and  con- 
trolled absolutely  by  more  than  14.500 
volunteer,  unsalaried  local  leaders.  The 
bulk  of  their  assistance,  the  technical 
help  that  is  the  foundation  and  back- 
bone of  the  program.  Is  provided  by  the 
Congress  through  the  Son  Conservation 
Service.  Nearly  2  million  landowners 
and  operators  are  participating  In  the 
programs  of  these  districts.  Cooperators 
have  developed  conservation  plans  In- 
volving some  427  million  acres. 

Another  significant  milestone  In  the 
development  of  our  national  conserva- 
tion program  was  the  pilot  waterrfied 
program  followed  by  enactment  of  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Ptood  Preven- 

on  Act.  Public  Law  56C,  to  1W4.    "Hie 


(Mr.  CahlsowI. 

Through  14  successive  Congresses  and 
the  administrations  of  four  Presidents 
we  have  bi-oadened  and  strengthened  our 
national  soil  and  water  conservation 
program. 

•me  Congress  can  take  pride  in  this 
development,  for  we  have  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram. We  enacted  new  legislation  to 
meet  chsuiglng  and  expanding  conser\'a- 
Uon  needs  of  our  growing  society.  We 
have  provided  the  funds  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in 
giving  national  leadership  and  techidcal 
and  other  assistance  to  landowners  and 
operators  and  local  community  groups. 
We  have  created  and  maintained  a  cli- 
mate in  which  the  science  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  and  sound  land  use 
could  develop  and  grow. 

In  little  more  than  a  quarter  century 
we  have  developed  the  outstanding  soil 


Cfongress  has  broadened  and  made  this 
legislation  more  useful  at  least  four  times 
since  Its  original  enactment. 

This  program  is  the  nucleus  of  most  of 
the  rural-urban  community  develop- 
ment that  is  taking  place  today  across 
the  Nation.  Landowners  and  operators 
and  town  and  city  residents  are  Joining 
hands  through  these  multiple-purpose 
projects  In  nearly  500  communities — and 
nearly  2,000  comnronltles  have  asked  for 
help — to  provide  flood  prevention  and 
water  supply  for  the  use  of  farm  and 
city  and  Industry  and  for  wildlife  and 
recreation  developments. 

The  Great  Plains  conservation  pro- 
gram, enacted  by  the  Congress  In  1956, 
is  another  important  tool  in  our  national 
conservation  program. 

This  legislation  was  tailored  to  the  10 
Great  Plains  States,  where  climatic  and 
ottier  hazards  long  have  made  ttils  great 
agricultural   area   a   land  ef   ops  and 
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downs  depending  on  the  ▼•garie*  of  the 
weather— recurring  long  droughU,  low 
rainfall,  and  high  wind*. 

Thia  ia  a  toog-range  program,  provid- 
ing for  Ifliig-tenn  eootracts  wherein  the 
landowner  or  operator  makes  !««»  "f 
adjastments.  principally  to  B^t  tow- 
grade  cropland  into  grass,  and  estab- 
lishes practices  to  drought-proof  his  re- 
maining lands.  It  has  proved  to  be  the 
most  successful  method  yet  devised  to 
solve  the  land-use  problems  of  the 
Plains. 

Just  last  fall,  the  Congress  added  new 
conservation  tools  in  the  1962  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act.  Chief  among  these  was 
the  cropland  convwrsion  program,  pat- 
terned after  the  Great  Plains  conserva- 
tion program:  cost-sharing  for  recrea- 
tion developments  In  watershed  projects : 
rural  renewal  projects;  resource  and  con- 
servation development  projects;  and  ac- 
tions paving  the  way  to  expansion  of  in- 
come-producing outdoor  recreaUon  on 
private  lands  through  Department  of 
Agriculture  assistance. 

Our  national  soU  and  water  conserva- 
tion program  has  always  been  of  vital 
concern  to  aU  our  citizens,  for  their  wel- 
fare and  standard  of  living  depend  upon 
the  proper  use  and  management  o€  our 
soil  and  water  resources  by  the  land- 
owners and  operators. 

But  soil  and  water  conservation  prob- 
lems today  are  of  Increasing  direct  con- 
cern to  urban  people  as  well  as  niral, 
for  the  interests  of  these  two  groups  have 
become  so  interrelated  In  the  growing 
complexity  of  modem  society  that  it  is 
hard  to  tell  a  rural  problem  from  an  ur- 
ban problem. 

An  example  of  this  is  water,  a  resource 
that  comes  to  us  largely  from  rain,  most 
of  which  falls  nrst  upon  the  three- 
fourths  of  our  land  that  Is  in  private 
ownership.  How  that  land  Is  managed 
by  the  owners,  and  how  they  work  with 
their  urban  neighbors  In  cooperative 
water  supply  projects  lies  the  key  to  the 
future  of  thousands  of  communities  in 
this  Nation. 

Another  example  is  outdoor  recreation, 
A  growing  NaUon  that  has  more  leisure 
time  is  mfti^'^g  increasing  demands  on 
our  public  areas  for  "play  space."  Th9 
only  answer  to  this  growing  need  for  out-* 
door  recreation  is  our  private  rural  and 
farmlands,  which  might  be  called  out 
newest  agricultural  industry. 

Helping  with  water  resource  problem^ 
of  rural  and  urban  groups  and  with 
rural-urban  recreational  developments 
are  two  of  the  relatively  new  conservar 
tion  jobs  the  Soil  Conservation  Servic^ 
has  been  given  in  its  gradual  evolvement 
from  a  one-program  agency  working 
largely  with  farmers  to  one  having  re^ 
sponsibiliUes  in  many  programs  directly 
serving  all  the  people,  not  just  farmere 
or  landowners. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  reviewed  briefly 
how  the  Soil  CMiservation  Service  hag 
developed  into  the  finest  agency  of  it^ 
kind  in  the  world,  serving  all  our  peo- 
ple and  serving  them  splendidly,  as  ah 
introduction  to  what  is  a  critical  situar 
tion  confronting  our  national  conserva- 
tion program.  I  refer  to  the  matter  of 
realistic  and  adequate  appropriations  fc^r 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
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Because  of  the  higher  cost  of  doing 
business  and  the  increasing  demands  for 
the  services  of  their  SoU  Conservation 
Service  technical  helpers,  the  soil  and 
water  conservation  districts  of  the  United 
States  today  actually  have  less  techni- 
cal help  than  we  gave  them  in  1954. 

The  popular  small  watershed  program 
has  a  backlog  of  7  years  of  planning 
work,  and  construction  funds  are  far  be- 
hind the  need  and  the  demand. 

Mr  President,  in  each  of  the  years  of 
the  previous  administration  but  one.  the 
Congress  increased  funds  for  the  Soil 
ConservaUon  Service  above  the  amounts 
requested  in  the  President  s  budget. 

This  year  the  budget  requests  by  tne 
President  for  the  SoU  ConservaUon 
Service  were  realistic  for  most  Items. 
The  budget  proposals  were,  however, 
short  of  actual  needs  for  providing  ade- 
quate technical  assistance  to  the  NaUon  s 
sou  conservation  districts  and  for  plan- 
ning and  meeting  commitments  on  con- 
struction of  smaU  watershed  projects. 
Now  it  appears  the  Congress  is  going  to 
be  in  the  position  of  reducing  the  total 
amount  requested  by  the  President  for 
the  SoU  Conservation  Service.  Let  me 
be  a  Uttle  more  specific. 

One  of  the  problems,  as  posed  by  the 
House  acUon.  is  a  requirement  that  40 
percent  of  the  pay  act  costs  be  absorbed 
by  the  agency.  This  can  mean  only  one 
of  two  things:  severe  reductions  in  per- 
sonnel or  activities.  Neither  alternative 
is  desirable.  The  Senate  committee  has 
wisely  recommended  that  the  total  pay 
act  costs  be  met.  We  would  urge  this 
position  be  upheld  as  the  bUl  proceeds 
through  conference. 

The  other  problem  that  I  would  hope 
would  be  corrected  deals  with  resource 
conservation  and  development  projects. 
The  basic  purpose  of  these  projects  la  to 
bring  about  the  orderly  development, 
conservation,  and  use  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  project  area.  Theseare 
sponsored  by  local  leadership.  They 
Initiate  the  Ideal  and  define  the  objec- 
tives of  what  they  want  to  accomplish 
in  their  project.  They  formulate  a  proj- 
ect plan  with  assisUnce  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  other 
pubUc  and  private  sources  to  develop 
and  carry  out  a  program  of  land  con- 
servation and  land  utUization  unique  to 
the  needs  of  their  area. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962.  interest  by  local 
sponsors  has  been  good.  The  De^rt- 
ment  now  has  15  applications  on  hand 
and  another  10  rural  areas  wUl  soon 
submit  their  project  applications.  Im- 
plementation of  work  on  these  projects 
has  not  yet  been  possible  because  of  lack 
of  fvmds. 

The  budget  estimates  suggested  »o,- 
275  000  be  appropriated  for  this  work  in 
fiscal  year  1964.  This  bUl  allows  only 
$1  200  000  for  resource  conservation  and 
development  work.  This  will  severely 
Umit  the  number  of  projects  upon  which 
work  can  commence  this  year. 

Mr  President,  funds  expended  through 
the  Soil  ConservaUon  Service  are  invest- 
ments in  the  future.  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  support  the  Presidents  requests  for 
funds  for  the  SoU  Conservation  Service, 
certainly  one  of  our  ablest  agencies — 
one  that  is  dedicated  to  serving  aU  the 


people— one  that  Is  engaged  in  work  so 
vital  that  it  may  far  outweigh  our  ef- 
forts in  space. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  a  summary  of  the  responsibUltles 
of  the  SoU  Conservation  Service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
RscoRD.  as  f  oUows : 
Sttmmart  or  RE8PONSiBn,rnM  of  ti«  Son. 

CoNSnVATION     8««T1CK 

This  agency  Is  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's technical  agency  for  soil  and  water 
conservation.  It  functions  through  a  line- 
staff  organization.  Conservation  technicians, 
assigned  to  assist  landowners  and  operators 
within  locally  organized  and  governed  soQ 
conservation  districts,  are  augmented  at  area. 
State,  and  national  levels  by  a  staff  of  spe- 
clalUts  in  each  of  the  wide  range  of  technical 
fields  required  to  solve  land  and  water  prob- 
lems. The  backbone  of  SCS  assistance  Is  the 
help  It  gives  to  the  Individual  landowner  and 
operator  In  developing  and  carrying  out  a 
conservation  plan. 

In  carrying  out  Its  responsibilities,  the  Sou 
Conservation   Service — 

Develops  and  carries  out  a  national  pro- 
gram of  soil  and  water  conservation  assist- 
ance to  individual  landowners  and  operators 
m  2.929  soil  and  water  conservation  districts. 
Assistance  to  district  cooperators.  In  plan- 
ning and  applying  conservation  measures.  Is 
provided  by  the  SCS  under  terms  of  agree- 
ments with  districts. 

Carries  out  the  Department's  respon- 
sibilities In  upstream  watershed  protection 
and  flood  prevention  projects.  In  this  pro- 
gram, authorized  In  1964  by  Public  Law  566. 
the  I>epartment  provides  technical  and 
financial  aid  to  local  sponsoring  organiza- 
tions for  small  watershed  projects  which 
may  Include  development  of  water  for  agri- 
cultural, municipal.  Industrial,  recreation 
and  wildlife  uses.  In  addition  to  a  primary 
objective  of  flood  prevention. 

Supervises  work  In  11  large  watershed 
projects,  comprising  about  30  million  acres, 
authorised  In  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944. 
In  addition.  SCS  represents  the  Department 
m  cooperative  work  with  the  States  and 
other  Federal  agencies  in  carrying  out  river 
iMksln  surveys  and  investigations  aa  a  basis 
for  coordinated  resource  developments. 

Administers  the  Federal  part  of  the  na- 
tional cooperative  soil  survey.  ThU  survey, 
made  In  cooperation  with  the  SUte  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations,  is  developed  and 
published,  county  by  county,  to  provide  basic 
soils  information  needed  not  only  for  con- 
servation planning,  but  also  for  guidance  in 
proper  classification  and  development  of 
nonagrtcultural  lands.  Cooperating  in  sonvB 
surveys  are  the  Forest  Service.  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and 
other  agencies. 

AdmlnUters  the  Great  Plains  conservation 
program,  under  which  farmers  and  ranchers 
In  designated  counties  within  10  Great 
Plains  States  receive  correlated  technical 
and  financial  help  In  carrying  out  long-term 
soil  and  water  conservation  plans.  These 
plans  are  aimed  at  bringing  about  needed 
land-use  adjustments  and  applying  the  con- 
servation measures  needed  to  stabilize  agri- 
culture in  this  area  of  special  climatic 
hazards. 

Gives  technical  assistance  In  establishing 
Income-producUig  recreation  on  riu-al  lands 
as  a  part  of  a  conservation  plan.  Handles 
liaison  with  other  Federal.  State,  and  local 
agencies  and  groups  In  a  position  to  give  cost- 
share,  credit,  and  other  technical  assistance 
In  recreational  development. 

Makes  and  coordinates  snow  surveys  for 
water  supply  forecasting  In  the  Western 
States.  This  program,  conducted  In  coopera- 
tion with  State  and  private  agencies  and 
other  Federal  bureaus,  translates  snow  mois- 


ture deta  Into  water  arrpply  forecasts  for  a 
wide  variety  of  water  u»ers  In  agriculture. 
Industry,  and  manlclpaJ  government. 

Heads  the  Department's  work  in  asaembllng 
and  publishing  the  National  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Needa  Inventory.  This  pro- 
vides the  Nation  with  a  continuing  picture 
of  the  extent,  condition,  and  needs  of  our 
non-Federal  land  resourcea  and  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  watershed  development. 

Maintains  equipment  and  trains  staff 
members  to  provide  radiological  monitoring 
of  agricultural  land  In  event  of  nuclear  war 
or  major  nuclear  reactor  accidents. 

Has  authorization,  under  Public  Law 
87-703,  to  cooperate  with  and  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  local  sponsors  In  de- 
veloping and  carrying  out  plans  for  resource 
conservation  and  development  projects;  also, 
under  the  cropland  conversion  program,  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  In  converting  cropland  to  other  uses 
including  grass,  trees,  water  storage,  wildlife 
habitat,  and  Income-producing  outdoor 
recreation. 

Helps  develop  the  annual  agricultural  Con- 
servaUon program,  gives  technical  help  to 
farmers  and  ranchers  parUclpatlng  In  the 
cost-sharing  provisions  of  that  program,  and 
provides  technically  adeq\iate  designs  and 
speciflcatlonB  for  the  JotM  xmdertaken. 

Provides  technical  asalstance,  In  the  niral 
areas  development  program,  to  communities 
where  Improved  management,  use  and  con- 
servation of  natiu-al  resources  are  key  fac- 
tors In  bettering  the  living  conditions  of  both 
farm  and  nonfarm  rural  people. 

Gives  technical  aid  to  farmers  .and  ranchers 
who  are  planning  and  applying  soli  and 
water  conservation  measures  In  conjunction 
with  the  conservation-credit  program  of  the 
Farmers  Home  AdmlnlstraUon. 


WHY  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  SERVES 
BEST 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  Nation's  most  articulate  spokesmen 
on  the  Importance  of  an  ascending  role 
on  the  part  of  the  State  government  in 
our  complex  system  and  a  lessening  of 
the  Federal  role  is  young,  dynamic  Gov. 
John  A.  Love,  of  Colorado.  Only  re- 
cently, in  an  interview  published  in  the 
September  1963,  issue  of  Nation's  Busi- 
ness, Governor  Love  very  lucidly  and 
with  great  sincerity  stated  his  views  on 
many  of  the  problems  arising  from  this 
very  controversial  issue. 

I  should  Uke  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  publicly  commend  Governor  Ixjve  on 
his  home  astute  analysis  of  the  issues 
involved  and  on  his  thoughtful  recom- 
mendations as  to  how  we  may  better 
combat  this  increasingly  persistent  en- 
croachment by  the  Federal  Government 
into  matters  best  left  to  those  on  the 
local  levels  who  are  more  familiar  with 
them.  I  should  like  particiU&rly  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Oovernor  of  Colorado  when 
he  sUted  that  it  Is  his  belief  that  the 
State  governments  have,  over  the  past 
generation,  by  taking  the  attitude  "Let 
Uncle  Sam  do  It."  faUed  to  Uve  up  to 
their  responsibilities.  As  a  result,  the 
Federal  Qovemment  has  stepped  into 
su-eas  where  it  is  neither  wanted  nor 
needed,  and  the  costs  of  government  have 
risen  to  such  a  degree  that  In  some  In- 
stances they  now  impow  an  unbearable 
economic  burden  on  many  of  our  cltt- 
Bens. 

In  his  diort  9  months  In  the  high  of- 
fice of  Governor,  Mr.  Love  has  done 


more  to  relieve  Ihe  citizens  of  Colorado 
of  this  economic  burden  than  has  any 
other  recent  chief  executive  of  our  State. 
He  has  reduced  the  State  income  tax  by 
15  percent;  and,  as  a  result  of  forums 
held  in  virtually  every  area  of  the  State, 
he  has  appointed  a  special  commission 
which  even  now  is  further  surveying  the 
costs  of  government,  with  an  eye  to  fur- 
ther slashes  in  expenditures. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  a  great  deal 
of  pride  that  I  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues that  they  read  this  interview 
with  the  Governor  of  my  State  and  see 
what  Colorado  is  doing  under  the  lead- 
ership of  men  who  are  dedicated  more  to 
cutting  the  cost  of  government  than  they 
are  to  trying  to  find  ways  in  which  costs 
and  controls  can  be  proUferated. 

For  this  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  Nation's  Busi- 
ness be  printed  in  the  Record  immedi- 
ately following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Why  Local  Govirnmknt  Sebvks  Best 

(A  Nation's  Business  interview  with 

Gov.  John  A.  Love,  of  Colorado) 

In  the  United  States  we  have  a  partnership 
arrangement  between  the  National  Govern- 
ment and  the  States.  The  Constitution  so 
prescribed. 

But  an  Imbalance  of  power,  with  Washing- 
ton assxuning  more  authority,  has  split  cur- 
rent pKjlltlcal  thinking  on  the  futxire  role  of 
government  at  the  local  level. 

One  popular  cUch4  Is  that  States  are  not 
meeting  public  needs.  Defenders  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  divided  government  reply  that 
States  are  meeting  public  needs  with  new 
efficiency  and  imagination. 

Nation's  Business  interviewed  one  of  the 
new  State  Governors  who  is  an  articulate 
spokesman  for  the  viewpoint  that  the  State 
has  an  ascending  role  In  our  system.  He  Is 
Gov.  John  A.  Love,  of  Colorado,  who  took 
office  in  January  and  cut  State  Income  taxes 
by  15  percent.  Governor  Love,  of  Colorado 
Is  a  lawyer,  a  decorated  former  naval  flyer 
and  a  Republican.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  several  corporate  boards. 

Governor  Love  has  appointed  a  special  com- 
mission which  is  now  surveying  the  needs 
and  flnanclal  problems  of  local  government 
in  his  State. 

He  Is  not  alone  In  his  concern  over  the 
fut\ire  of  government  on  the  local  level. 

In  Ohio,  for  example  Gov.  James  A.  Rhodes 
vtiui  assigned  a  Uttle  Hoover  commission  made 
up  of  business  executives  to  examine  the 
whole  State  government  with  an  eye  to  or- 
ganizing funcUons  in  the  most  economical 
fashion. 

Texas  Gov.  John  B.  Connally  sees  States  as 
having  the  capabUlty  in  the  next  decade  to 
meet  what  he  calls  the  dominant  challenge 
of  the  space  age — excellence  in  education. 

Governor  ConnaUy  has  namwd  a  special 
committee  to  study  education  at  all  levels. 

"Because  States  have  had  such  tremendous 
expMrlenoe  and  because  different  States  have 
different  needs  d^>endlng  on  their  environ- 
ment, they  are  the  best  level  of  government 
to  meet  this  function,"  he  Insists. 

Georgia's  Gov.  Carl  E.  Sanders  believes 
SUte  government  wiU  gain  in  Importance. 

"In  Georgia  there  are  so  many  levels  of 
local  government."  he  explains,  "that  It 
would  be  ImpracUcal  for  each  to  deal  directly 
with  the  Federal  Government."  But  the 
State  government  can  coordinate  and  dove- 
tail lu  functions  with  its  local  governments. 
To  meet  some  of  tomorrow's  growing  prob- 
lems, for  example.  Governor  Sanders  has  es- 
tablished a  new  department  of  youth  to  deal 
with   Juvenile   delinquency   prevention   and 


rehabilitation.  He  is  setting  up  new  voca- 
tional trade  schools  and  providing  State 
grants  to  local  units  for  urban  expenses. 

A  closer  look  st  what  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments can  do,  and  why.  Is  presented  in 
the  following  Interview  with  Colorado's  chief 
executive: 

Question:  "Governor,  will  the  State  gov- 
ernment play  a  declining  or  ascending  role  in 
the  future?" 

Answer :  "I  think  State  government  should 
have  an  Increasingly  important  role.  The 
charge  Is  well  founded  that,  at  least  over  the 
pcwt  two  decades,  the  States  have,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  failed  to  live  up  to  their  obliga- 
tions and  responsibilities.  There  has  been 
a  trend  toward  the  Central  Government  tak- 
ing over.  Many  things  that  are  happening 
show  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  our  Fed- 
eral form  of  government. 

"I  dont  think  the  trend  should  be  allowed 
to  continue.  When  government  becomes 
removed  from  the  people  it  becomes  subject 
to  the  danger  of  becoming  more  arbitrary 
and  less  responsive. 

"In  general,  local  government  is  the  best. 
Obviously  not  all  problems  of  government 
can  be  handled  on  a  local  basis.  But  cer- 
tainly the  trend  toward  more  and  more  cen- 
tralisation represents  a  great  danger  to  the 
kind  of  govemn\ent  which  we  have  hlstorl- 
eaUy  had,  and  which  we  will  need  In  the 
future. 

"Of  course,  one  reason  why  some  States 
have  failed  to  live  up  to  their  responsibilities 
Is  that  preemption  of  tax  sources  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  leaves  lees  and  lees  money 
with  which  the  States  ctua  meet  their  obli- 
gations." 

Question:  "Are  State  oflclals  really  any 
closer  to  the  voters  than  are  the  represents - 
Uves  in  Washington,  what  with  today's  travel 
and  communlcatiOnB?** 

Answer:  "Yes,  I  think  so.  It  may  be  In 
some  ways  partly  psychological.  The  cltteen 
Is  far  more  likely  to  call  on  his  city  eoimcU- 
man,  or  his  school  board  member,  his  county 
commissioner,  or  his  Governor,  and  make  his 
problems  known  than  be  is  to  attempt  to 
deal  with  hU  U.S.  Representative  or  Senators, 
and  certainly  more  so  than  with  any  of  t*e 
bureaus  In  Washington  wbteh  seem  far  away 
and  not  subject  to  his  control. 

"Perhaps  the  Federal  program  that  worked 
best,  when  jom  eonslder  all  things,  was  the 
draft  program.  And  I  think  that  the  reason 
was  the  local  draft  board. 

"Of  course  my  view  Is  necessarily  condi- 
tioned by  my  experience  in  Colorado.  I  know 
that  the  volume  of  mail  and  telephone  calls 
and  requests  for  appearancee  Is  much  greater 
In  my  ofBce  than  it  is  in  our  congressional 
delegation's  olBcee. 

"I  have  a  program  we  call  our  Governor's 
forum.  I  travel  the  State,  taking  with  me 
selected  members  of  my  cabinet,  department 
heads,  and  conduct  3-day  meetings  In  various 
parts  of  the  State  in  which  we  seek  partici- 
pation and  Interest  through  questions,  com- 
ments, suggestions,  frcMn  the  people  in  the 
area." 

Question:  "Should  the  States  give  local 
governments  more  power  to  eonsoiidate,  to 
tax,  to  Incur  Indebtedness,  so  they  ooiild  meet 
their  problraas  betterT" 

Answer:  -Tfcere  Is  a  great  deal  of  work  that 
needs  to  be  done  In  thU  field. 

"Practically  all  States  have  a  system  of 
local  govenunenrt  that  was  organized  a  great 
many  years  ago.  and  It  has  i>een  added  to 
and  not  organised  efllciently.  Further,  In 
most  areas,  local  govanunent  depends  on 
the  property  tax,  which  is  perhaps  an  out- 
moded form  of  taxatk>n.  In  any  event.  It 
has  been  tised  to  such  an  extent  that  reliable 
alternatives  must  be  found. 

"In  our  State  we  have  begun  a  study  In 
depth  of  the  orgaalsatlon  of  local  govern- 
ment and  Its  flnanolng.  We  Have  a  dtlaens 
committee  of  100  peopU  wUch  laelodes 
members  of  the  le^lslaUue.  and  apfxHatees 
who   represent   other  levels  of   government 
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and  otat  lnUr««U.  Wd  conUmpUU  It  U 
Kolns  to  !>•  »t  l«Mt  »  a-ye«  rtwiy  program, 
^e  V  fotoc  to  ctart  with  th»  latmljtiB 
of  wh»t  au^iom  thm  vartou*  local  govern - 
ment  entiUea  prorlde;  bow  ar«  tl»e7  to*o"»^; 
who  uje»  the  MrvlcM.  And  w«  hope  to  mod- 
ernlae  our  local  goTwnmental  iyrtem.  be- 
c«uM  It  muat  b*  k^t  »trong  and  amclent. 
•In  Colorado,  and  I  am  gun  It's  trua  In 
most  3Ut«.  we  have  a  contlnuoua  prollflera- 
tlon  or  epedal  purpoae  dUtrlcU.  We  have 
the  counUaa  which  were  dMlgned  In  the 
Ume  when  tranaporUUon  wae  by  horse  rather 
than  by  modem  meane.  We  hav»  whole  new 
cltiea.  We  have  school  dletrlcta,  of  course. 
We  have  been  sucoeeaful  there  In  stimulating 
a  voluntary  consoUdatlon  of  school  dlstricU. 
and  It  seems  to  me  to  point  the  way  toward 
perhaps  soluUons  In  other  fields;  fxirther 
consolidation  and  further  efficient 
organlaatlon." 

Question:  •What  are  the  particular  ef- 
ficiencies and  beneflU  of  government  on  the 
SUte  level  as  contrasted  to  Federal?" 

Answer:  "WeU.  lets  start  with  the  func- 
Uons  that  the  States  now  are  handling  with- 
out quesUon  or  quarrel.  They  handle  the 
local  court  system.  They  also  run  InsUtu- 
tlons.  the  rehabUltaUon  of  thoee  who  are 
mentaUy  111  or  retarded,  the  penal  and  cor- 
recUonal  InsUtutions.  And  there's  no  I 
thought  that  theee  functions  should  be  re- 
moved, although  there  have  been  moves  in 
the  mental  heiUth  field  to  provide  addlUonal 
Federal  money.  : 

•We  also,  of  coiirse.  are  in  the  business  oil 
education;  primary  and  secondary  education, 
and  State-supported  education  beyond  the 
high  school.  Again  I  dont  believe  there  Is 
any  thought  that  theee  functions  would 
better  be  served  ^n  a  Federal  level,  with  the 
poMlble  exception,  again,  of  those  who 
wUh  to  provide  addltloq^l  money  by  the 
Central  Government  taxing  and  return- 
ing money  to  the  States.  It  seems  to  m« 
that  theee  functions  are  better  handled  on 
a  State  level  and  will  continue  to  be  bettee 
hazMlled  on  a  State  level. 

"Then.^ere  are  welfare  problems.  Again 
the  rwlAl  Government  has  Intruded  Itself 
into  these  fields.  Now  there  Is  the  issue  of 
whether  a  Federal  plan  should  be  esUb- 
llshed  for  health  care  for  the  aged  undef 
social  security.  I 

'Just  on  the  basis  of  pure  mathematics 
and  etficlency,  It  does  not  seem  to  be  sensibly 
that  money  be  obtained  by  Federal  Govern* 
ment  taxation,  taken  to  Washington,  and 
then  returned  to  the  States.  There  Is  a  los* 
Involved  In  the  process  itself. 

"And  although  the  Federal  Government 
does  have  an  interest  in  the  fact  that  all 
people,  regardless  of  what  SUte,  have  proper 
education,  or  that  misery  and  suffering  be 
alleviated.  It  doesn't  seem  sensible  that  If 
one  StaU,  through  a  lack  ot  proper  eco«- 
nomlc  basis,  or  two  States,  or  three  States, 
need  help  from  outside,  we  should  then  make 
the  same  pattern  apply  to  all  of  the  Statee 
in  the  Nation. 

"It  is  like  pulling  all  the  teeth  In  bot|i 
jaws  In  order  to  be  sure  to  remove  the  onfe 
with  a  cavity." 

Question:  "Sotae  people  think  that  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  prognuns  pveeent  a  Jimgle 
ot  political  and  financial  prooetfuree.  Do  you 
think  that  this  Is  so,  from  your  esperienoe 
In  the  Governor's  offloe?" 

Answer:  "Yee.  We  find  It  In  so  many 
areas.  The  highway  program,  of  course, 
presents  one  form  of  govwmment  grant-in- 
aid  and  certain  regulations;  the  U.S.  Bm- 
ployment  Service.  vmMnployment  compensa- 
tion, welfare  programs;  all  provide  rathtr 
Inflexible  standards  and  procedures,  node 
of  which  Is  the  same.  They  needlessly  oom- 
pUcate  government  in  its  preaent  form.-   I 

Question:  "Should  there  be  a  periodic  ri- 

▼lew  of  tte  varioaB  grant-in-aid  programst" 

Answer:  "Ovtalnly  rd  be  in  favor  of  thsit. 

But  I  think  ther*  shouM  rather  be  a  definite 


effort  to  return  ta«  sources  to  the  SUtes 
along  with  the  responsibilities. 

inevitably,  regardlees  ct  how  eBclent 
this  review  might  be.  or  regardless  of  how 
efficiently  you  run  govemmenUl  progranu, 
if  we  m  the  United  States  continue  to  ex- 
pand the  area  of  government  Into  more  and 
more    fields,    the   coet   of    government    wUl 

increase.  .....  *,„ 

"And  there  U  a  point— and  Just  exactly 
what  the  point  U  I  don't  know— at  which 
the  government  becomes  so  large  that  we 
change  the  basic  governmental  and  socio- 
logical concept  we  have  all  adhered  to." 

Question:  •'What  functions  that  are  now 
part  of  the  grant-in-aid  program  should  be 
turned  back  to  the  States?' 

Answer:  The  welfare  field  should  be  a 
SUte  and  local  problem.  They  should  let 
us  have  the  Ux  sources,  the  Ux  revenues. 
But.  although  I'm  In  favor  of  turning  back 
some  functions.  I  think  It's  most  important 
that  we  make  our  defense  and  not  let  this 
move   toward  centralization   Increase. 

"The  evident  desire  of  the  present  Central 
Government  to  Intrude  Itself  Into  the  field  of 
education.  Into  the  field  of  medical  care.  U 
an  example  of  the  continuing  trend  toward 
centralization  and  movement  to  Washing- 
ton." 

Question:  "What  about  the  problem  of  re- 
training workers,  for  example?  Is  thU  some- 
thing that  can  be  done  better  on  the  State 
or  Federal  level?" 

Answer:  "With  the  funds  available.  It  cer- 
Ulnly  would  be  better  done  on  the  SUte 
level.  We  are  more  cognizant  of  the  local 
needs,  the  desires.  We  are.  of  course,  already 
heavUy  In  education  of  aU  kinds.  Including 
vocational  and  retraining  education.  The 
States  I  am  sure,  are  In  a  better  position 
to  handle  retraining  than  U  some  bureau  far 
removed  from  the  scene." 

Question:  "Governor,  do  you  know  of  any 
Federal  control  that  has  come  about  as  a 
result  of  Federal  aid  programs?  ' 

Answer:  "The  aid  to  needy  and  the  aid  to 
dependent  children  programs  have  provided 
sets  of  sundards  which  run  contrary  to  the 
legitimate  desires  of  the  local  county  of- 
ficials who  are  administering  the  aid.  And 
those  who  complain  are  met  with  the  answer 
that  they  cannot  handle  It  a  different  way 
because  of  the  Federal  standards. 

"I  find  that.  In  the  outlying  parts  of  the 
SUte  of  Colorado,  local  citizens  or  local  of- 
ficials often  comment  that  welfare  should  be 
handled  to  a  greater  extent  on  the  county 
level  than  on  the  SUte  level.  They  make 
the  valid  point  that  they  are  in  a  betUr 
position  to  Judge  the  possible  abuses  and 
the  needs." 

Question:  "Would  Federal  aid  be  better 
administered  and  more  efficient  If  It  were  a 
block  grant  rather  than  specific  grants  for 
specific  purpoees?" 

Answer:  "If  we  were  to  buy  the  concept  of 
the  money  being  collected  In  the  SUtes  and 
sent  to  Washington  and  then  rettu-ned.  If 
we  have  to  go  that  far.  then  I  would  prefer 
to  have  the  money  returned  to  the  States 
without  strings  atUched. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  there  has  been  a  sug- 
gestion that  the  Federal  Government  return 
a  percenUge  of  the  Income  taxes  collected  in 
a  SUU  to  that  SUte  for  education  purposes. 
Now  this  seema  to  me  waste  motion  if  we 
could  divide  the  tax  sources, 

"In  Colorado,  for  example,  our  general 
fund  budget  is  roughly  $1S6  million  on  a 
fiscal  year  basis.  This  lent  the  entire 
amount  of  money  we  spend  because  there 
are  many  earmarked  fvmds — the  highway 
department,  the  game  and  fish  department, 
and  so  on.  We  spend  In  total  about  $850 
to  $400  million. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  Federal  Income 
tax  take  out  of  Colorado  last  year  was  some 
$1.2  billion.  Now  the  comparison  there  In- 
dicates that  we  would  have  relatively  Uttle 
difllcalty   In   financing   the   expansion   that 


we  need  In  our  education  l)eyond  the  high 
school  program  as  a  result  of  our  Increased 
population  and  the  number  of  young  people 
seeking  this  kind  of  education.  We  would 
have  very  lltUe  problem  financing  It  If  we 
could  have  just  a  portion  of  thsse  funds 
left  In  the  SUU  of  Colorado. 

"Obviously,  there  are  Federal  programs 
which  require  large  sums  of  money— national 
defense,  and  so  on;  but  certainly  to  Increase 
the  amount,  or  even  to  continue  to  Uke  the 
present  amount  of  money  out  of  the  SUte. 
and  then  Ulk  about  expanding  programs 
from  the  Federal  level  doesn't  make  me  very 
optimistic  about  the  continuation  of  the 
Federal  system." 

Question:  "ToUl  SUU  government  spend- 
ing has  Increased  about  five-fold  since  the 
war.  Do  we  need  a  new  kind  of  Ux  sUuc- 
ture?" 

Answer:  "What  I  think  Is  worth  accom- 
plishing U  the  readjustment  of  tax  soiuxea 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  the  SUU, 
whether  you  do  It  by  a  credit  against  Federal 
taxes,  whether  you  do  It  by  rebate,  whether 
you  do  It  by  reduction  of  Federal  Uxes  for 
a  consequent  Increase  of  State  Uxes.  If  we 
reduce  the  Federal  Ux  we  must,  of  course, 
consequently  reduce  the  area  of  activity  of 
the  Federal  Government." 

QuesUon:  "Do  you  think  SUte  govern- 
menU  can  meet  metropolitan  area  problems 
better  In  the  future?" 

Answer:  "Yes,  I  do.  Let  me  give  you  the 
example  of  Denver. 

••We  have  a  large  and  growing  metropoll- 
Un  problem  In  Denver.  Denver  is  not  only 
a  city,  but  It  Is  a  county  and  It  Is  a  school 
district,  and  a  congressional  district,  too. 

"As  a  consequence,  when  Denver  annexes 
adjoining  territory  It  Ukcs  land  .away  from 
the  adjoining  county  and  from  the  adjoin- 
ing school  district,  and  it  makes  for  uncer- 
tainty In  administrative  planning.  It  has 
caused  all  sorts  of  problems,  not  the  least  of 
which  has  been  a  psychological  sort  of  com- 
petition. It  Is  a  problem  that  we  all  realize 
has  to  be  solved. 

••Again,  the  citizens  committee  of  100  I 
spoke  of  has  been  working  in  this  area  for  a 
great  many  years,  recognizing  the  problem. 

"If  this  problem  Is  to  be  solved,  and  It 
must  be.  It  will  only  be  solved  by  the  work  on 
the  local  level  which  has  a  reasonable  chance 
of  securing  the  backing  of  the  citizens.  If 
you  attempted  to  have  a  Washington  biireau 
or  board  attempt  to  solve  the  problem,  I 
think  it  would  prove  Impossible.  I  would 
Imagine  that  In  line  with  their  proposed 
solutions  In  other  fields  that  Washington 
would  simply  come  up  with  the  reconmienda- 
tion  that  more  money  be  added." 

Question:  "Tou  don't  think  we  need  a 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs,  then,  In  Wash- 
ington?" 
Answer:  "No.  I  certainly  don't." 
QiMstlon:  "Governor,  what  will  be  the  Im- 
pact of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  allow- 
ing people  to  take  reapportionment  disputes 
to  the  Federal  courU?  Will  States  be  more 
responsive  to  needs?" 

Answer:  "Well,  that  decision,  together 
with  other  movemenU  across  the  Nation,  has 
had  lU  effect  already  in  the  stimulation  of 
reapportionment  of  many  SUte  legislatures. 
"Again  ualng  Colorado  as  an  example.  In 
the  last  general  election  there  were  two 
amendmenU  to  the  SUte  constitution  pro- 
posed In  connecUon  with  this  problem,  one 
of  which  would  have  required  the  reappor- 
tionment of  the  legislature  solely  on  the 
basis  of  population,  the  other,  a  Federal 
plan,  which  provided  that  the  lower  house  be 
apportioned  stricUy  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation, and  the  senate,  the  upper  house,  be 
apportioned  partly  on  population  but  also 
giving  some  recognition  to  the  geography  of 
the  SUte. 

"The  Federal  plan  was  approved  by  the 
people  in  the  last  general  election.  And  It 
has  been  Implemented  by  our  legislature. 
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"This  approach  was  opposed  In  the  Federal 
courU,  but  a  three-man  bench  of  Federal 
Judges  dismissed  the  complaint  and  upheld 
the  Federal  plan.  Whether  this  vrtll  be 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Coxirt,  I  don't 
know;  but  there  are  similar  cases  pending  in 
the  Supreme  Court  which  will  decide  wheth- 
er area,  tradition,  history,  geography— fac- 
tors other  than  population— properly  have 
a  place  in  the  apportionment  of  legisla- 
tures." 

Question:  "What  responsibilities  do  busi- 
nessmen have  to  the  State  government? 
Shovad  they  become  more  deeply  Involved 
m  SUte  pollUcs?" 

Answer:  "As  a  general  rule,  they  are  not 
Involved  nearly  enovigh.  Perhaps  It's  part  of 
a  larger  problem.  For  a  great  many  years  a 
great  many  people  felt  that  the  participation 
in  politics  was  somehow  Immoral  and  that 
nice  people,  proper  people,  didn't  do  it;  that 
you  turned  your  back  on  it.  This,  of  course, 
is  nonsense.  There  are  many  movements 
which  recognize  that  politics  is  the  art  of 
government,  and  that  unless  we  properly 
run  the  type  of  Government  we  have  that 
we  win  lose  It. 

"I  think  this  general  attitude  has  been 
even  worse,  perhaps.  In  regard  to  SUte  gov- 
ernment, SUte  politics.  It  has  been  a  step- 
child even  to  a  greater  extent  than  govern- 
ment at  other  levels. 

"The  SUte  government  needs,  not  only 
from  businessmen,  but  from  all  citizens, 
their  Interest  and  their  participation." 

Question:  "Would  you  say  that  State  gov- 
ernment can  have  a  rebirth,  a  new  role  It  has 
not  had  In  recent  years?" 

Answer:  "Yes,  I  think  it  can.  It's  going  to 
require  not  only  the  interest  and  participa- 
tion that  I  speak  about  on  the  SUte  level. 
Certainly  each  SUte  must  put  Itself  in  order. 
But  It  also  is  going  to  take  the  kind  of  suc- 
cessful Interest  and  participation  which  will 
change  the  general  thinking  in  the  Central, 
the  Federal  Government. 

•If  we  can  work  right  In  the  precinct,  the 
cotmty  and  the  SUte,  and  certainly  in  the 
national  elections,  we  can  reverse  the  trend 
toward  centralization,  or  at  least  halt  it.  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  this  la  one  of  the 
moet  Important  things  that  we  can  do  to 
protect  the  kind  of  society  and  Government 
In  which  we  have  prospered  and  progressed." 


TRIBUTE  TO  QUEEN  LILIUOKALANI 
Mr.  FONO.  Mr.  President,  the  125th 
birthday  anniversary  of  the  late  Queen 
Liliuokalani,  Hawaii's  last  monarch, 
was  observed  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies in  Hawaii  this  month.  On  that  oc- 
casion eloquent  tribute  was  paid  to  the 
memory  of  the  beloved  queen  in  a  speech 
delivered  at  historic  Kawalahao  Church 
by  Mr.  Myron  B.  Thompson,  executive 
director  of  the  Liliuokalani  Trust  Child 
Welfare  Department. 

Mr.  Thompson  relates  the  examples 
of  "poetic  softness,  compassionate  con- 
cern, and  empathetic  vision"  to  describe 
Queen  Liliuokalani's  universal  quality  to 
care  sincerely  for  her  people. 
He  adds: 

it  is  a  quality  which  Is  more  than  ever 
necessary  for  the  leaders  of  the  world  today 
to  emulate — In  enabling  their  people  to 
cross  the  bridges  that  transcend  Interracial. 
Intercountry,  and  interoontinenUl  conflict — 
to  cross  the  bridges  which  allow  all  human 
beings  to  become  participating  members  of 
the  human  race. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  by  Mr.  Thompson,  titled  "Our 
Queen.  Who  Cared,  Queen  Uliuokalani," 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcord  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Our  Queen,  Who  Oared,  Queen 

Liliuokalani 

(By  Myron  B.  Thompson,  executive  director, 

Liliuokalani  Tnist  Child  Welfare  Depart- 
ment) 

Kahu  Akaka,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  Ka 
Po'e  o  Hawaii  nel, — Aloha  P\imehana  Kakou. 

We  of  the  Liliuokalani  Trust  are  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  to  give  special  attention 
to  one  of  our  benevolent  "Alll,"  whose  birth- 
day Is  tomorrow — the  late  Queen  Liliuoka- 
lani. our  last  monarch,  of  poetic  brilliance, 
of  deep  compassion  and  empathetic  vision 
for  her  people  as  well  as  others  of  the  world. 
As  one  speaker  sUted  In  Boston  In  1897  and 
I  quote,  "I  tell  you  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart — I  have  never  found  a  more  devout, 
and  perfect  Christian  under  all  circum- 
stances— than  Liliuokalani."  A  perfect 
Christian  aptly  describes  Queen  Liliuokalani 
as  a  person  who  sincerely  and  I  underscore 
the  word  "sincerely",  cared  for  the  better- 
ment of  mankind. 

It  Is  upon  the  Queen's  "manao"  (Insight) 
Into  the  art  of  caring  for  her  people  and  the 
human  race  that  the  Liliuokalani  Trust  U 
based.  This  morning  let  us  spend  a  few 
momente  reviewing  examples  of  the  Queen's 
"manao"  Into  the  universal  art  of  caring. 

V^hen  people  and  cultiu-es  from  foreign 
lands  began  coming  to  our  Islands,  the  Im- 
pact of  one  cxilture  upon  another  Introduced 
the  riement  of  self-doubt  on  the  part  of  the 
Hawaiian  with  his  own  herlUge.  Although 
the  element  of  doubt  Is  appropriate  In  order 
for  any  people  to  adapt  lU  heritage  to  a 
changing  world,  our  Hawaiian  had  difficulty 
In  adapting  to  new  ways  since  his  heriUge 
was  considered  primitive,  childlike,  unwcwk- 
able,  and  uncivilized.  His  culture,  there- 
fore, had  no  place  In  the  competitive,  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  order  of  living 
prescribed  by  the  newcomers.  He  faced  the 
dilemma  of  accepting  a  way  of  life  to  which 
he  could  not  bring  his  heritage  to  contribute 
to  the  well-being  of  all  involved. 

Queen  Uliuokalani  struggled  desperately 
to  help  her  people  find  their  place  and  to 
adapt  their  heritage  to  a  society  which  was 
essentially  strange.  She  had  attempted  with 
hurt  compassion  to  bridge  the  old  with  the 
new;  she  hoped  for  the  emergence  of  a  social 
order  which  had  some  recognizable  rooU  In 
the  Hawaiian  heritage  and  fuU  acceptance 
in  the  New  World.  The  following  are  exam- 
ples of  her  "manao"  or  concept  or  insight  as 
she  tried  to  help  her  people  bridge  the  gap" 
between  the  old  and  the  new  to  a  social 
order  accepUble  to  all  people. 

This  morning  we  have  heard  the  poetic 
brilliance  in  her  music,  music  which  has 
bridged  the  gap  between  the  old  and  the  new 
with  full  acceptance  to  all.  One  of  her 
songs.  "Makalapua,"  was  composed  as  a 
chant  in  her  honor.  Upon  accepUnce  of  the 
chant,  she  requested  permission  from  the 
composers  to  put  the  chant  to  melody — 
since,  as  she  stated,  our  children  of  the 
future  will  not  be  chanting,  they  will  be 
singing  by  melody.  A  bridge  of  the  past  by 
adapUtlon  to  the  future. 

Another  example  of  this  process  Is  noted 
In  her  encouragement  of  the  Hawallans  to 
accept  the  new  adoption  laws  and  procedures 
designed  by  the  lawmakers  of  her  time.  The 
adoption  laws  were  cumbersome  and  did  not 
fully  guarantee  Inheritance  righU  to  the 
adopted  child.  On  the  other  hand,  for  cen- 
turies previous,  the  Hawaiian  hanai  system 
guaranteed  this  right  by  verbal  contract. 
Therefore,  there  appeared  to  be  rejection  on 
the  part  of  the  Hawallans  of  the  legal  pro- 
cedures. The  Ineptness  by  the  lawmakers 
of  her  time  is  undersUndable  since  there 
was  no  provision  for  adoption  In  the  English 
common  law.  Adoption,  as  one  Judge  stated 
in  the  early  1900b,  was  a  "beast"  created  by 


dvil  code  out  of  concern  for  children.  Out 
of  her  concern  for  the  full  protection  for 
children,  ovi  Queen  sUtee  in  her  memoirs 
and  I  quote,  "It  is  not  easy  to  explain  lU 
origin — here  I  take  It  to  mean  the  guaran- 
teeing of  full  rlghU  to  an  adopted  child — to 
those  alien  to  our  national  life,  but  It  seems 
perfectly  nattu-al  to  us.  As  intelligible  a 
reason  as  can  be  given  is  that  this  alliance  by 
adoption  cemented  the  ties  of  friendship  be- 
tween the  chiefs.  It  ^jread  to  the  common 
people  &nd  It  has  doubtless  fostered  a  com- 
munity of  Interest  and  harmony."  Queen 
Liliuokalani  had  hopes  of  melding  her  Ha- 
waiian heritage  of  the  "naturalness  of  In- 
herlUnce  rlghU"  Into  her  society's  fast 
changing  adoption  laws.  This  finally  came 
about  years  later,  being  introduced  into  the 
sUtutes  In  1905  and  reenacted  In  1915.  It 
should  be  recognized  that  the  revised  adop- 
tion laws  of  1915  had  roots  in  the  Hawaiian 
hanai  system  and  that  the  process  of  guar- 
anteeing full  protection  to  the  child  was 
"pyerfectly  natural  to  us."  the  Hawaiian 
people. 

Again,  compassion  to  make  the  bridge. 
The  third  example  comes  out  of  her  con- 
cern  for   orphaned    and   destitute   children. 
Queen   Liliuokalani's   deed  of  trust   appears 
to  be  another  attempt  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween her  own   herlUge  and  the  demands 
of  society  of  her  time.     She  specifically  re- 
quested  that   an   orphanage   or    several    or- 
phanages be  built  of  fireproof  materials  for 
the  care  of  orphan  and  half  orphan  children. 
We  need  to  recall  that  the  orphanage  con- 
cept of  her  day    (a  place  of  refuge  for  ne- 
glected  children)    was   consistent  with   the 
•puuhonua  heiau"  concept  (a  place  of  pro- 
tection)   of  her  ancestors.     The  "puuhonua 
helau"  Is  distinct  from   other  "helaus"   by 
virtue  of  the  reigning  chief's  granting  his 
protective   powers  to   this  kind  of   "helau". 
In    reviewing    the    use    of    the    "puuhonua 
heiau,"    we    find    the    following    conunonly 
mentioned  usages:   (1)  a  place  of  protection 
for  women,  children,  and   the   aged  during 
times   of   war;    (2)    a    place   which    housed 
resident  kahunas,  such  as  the  resident  priest 
and  medical   kahunas   or  other   technicians 
in  practices  concerned  with  the  well-being 
of  the  Hawaiian  people;  and  (3)   a  place  of 
refuge  for  those  in  trouble  with  the  laws  of 
the  Alll.    A  fotirth  but  less  known  use  of  this 
kind  of  heiau  was  that  for  those  who  sought 
refuge  and  care;    these  people  received   re- 
habiliUtlve   services   from   the   trained    ka- 
hunas, who  decided  when  a  refugee  was  ready 
to  Uke  his  place  in  society.    The  orphanage 
concept  of  the  Queen's  day  Is  consistent  with 
the    mentioned    usages    of    the    "puuhonua 
heiau",    where    theoretically    the    orphanage 
housed   the  technicians  to  rehabiUUte  the 
orphan  and  half  orphan  child.    Although  the 
use  of  the  orphanage  has  long  become  out- 
dated, the  ancestral  concept  of  rehablUUtlon 
In  the  "puuhonua  helau"  is  still  consistent 
and  usable  in  our  workings  of  the  Liliuo- 
kalani Trust  for  the  benefit  of  those  children 
who  need  care.     The  kahunas  of  today  are 
those  concerned  with  the  wholeness  of  per- 
sons, such  as  are  represented  in  the  fields 
of  the  ministry,  social  work,  medicine,  edu- 
cation, ete.    Again,  the  compassionate  bridge 
with  vision  to  the  future. 

These  three  examples  of  poetic  softness, 
compassionate  concern,  and  empathetic  vi- 
sion describe  Queen  Liliuokalani's  universal 
quality  to  sincerely  care  for  her  people.  It  is 
a  quality  which  is  more  than  ever  necessary 
for  the  leaders  of  the  world  today  to  emu- 
late— In  enabling  their  people  to  cross  the 
bridges  that  transcend  interracial.  Inter- 
country. and  intercontlnenUl  conflict — to 
cross  the  bridges  which  allow  all  hunian 
beings  to  become  participating  members  of 
the  "human  race". 

This  was  the  "manao"  of  our  late  Queen 
Liliuokalani.  This  is  the  "manao"  upon 
which  the  Liliuokalani  Trust  is  based  to  en- 
able each  of  the  Queen's  beneficiaries.  500 
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children  per  year,  to  have  a  family  of  his 

ovn a  family  which  haa  a  place  of  pride 

and  stations  In  thU  world.     Na  ke  akua  e  hoc 
po  maikai  eia  oukOTi. 
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TIMBER  PROGRESS  REPORT 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  on  Tim- 
ber Management,  dated  September  18, 
addressed  to  me  by  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Freeman  and  his  enclosed  letter 
of  September  10  written  to  Mr.  MtMllmer 
B.  Doyle  of  the  National  Lumber  Manu- 
facturers Association,  be  printed  in  the 
Recou  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Dbpartmknt  of  Ac«icxji.TiJm«. 
Washington,  D.C..  September  IS,  1963. 
Hon.  Watns  Moass. 
VS.  Senate. 

DxAM  SiNATOB  MoasK :  Because  of  jam  con- 
cern In  both  the  management  of  the  na- 
tional forests  and  the  welfare  at  the  forest 
product  Industries.  I  believe  you  will  find 
my  letter  of  September  10  to  Mortimer  Doyle 
of  the  NaUonal  Lumber  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation of  interest.  It  reviews  the  progress 
made  with  the  lumber  industry  during  the 
last  13  months. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Oivnxx  L.  Freiman. 

Secretary. 

DXPABTMINT  OF   ACR1CULTU««. 

Washington.  D.C.,  September  10, 1963. 
Mr.  Moanamt  Dotl^. 

Executive   Vice  President.  National  Lumber 
Manujacturera  Association,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dka*  M«.  Dotli:  A  year  ago  this  week  we 
met  in  Portland  to  discuss  common  prob- 
lems and  to  seek  answers  which  would  pro- 
vide the  progress  In  forestry  all  of  us  seek. 
While  I  cannot  be  present  this  year,  I  would 
Ulte  to  review  with  you  the  progress  we  have 
made  together  In  finding  these  answers. 

1.  Last  year  I  said:  "We  are  fully  In  ac- 
cord with  the  policy  that  the  regular  harvest 
of  full  sustained  yield  should  be  the  objec- 
tive of  the  Department's  Umber  sales  pro- 
grams— and  we  will  make  avaUable  an  an- 
nual report  measxirlng  how  close  we  have 
come  to  meeting  our  goal  each  year."  In; 
January  1963  Secretarial  Regulations  S-3  and 
S-6  were  revised  explicitly  to  provide  that 
an  orderly  program  of  timber  sales  designed, 
to  obtain  the  regular  harvest  of  national 
forest  timber  at  allowable  cutting  rates  In 
accordance  with  timber  management  plans 
is  one  of  the  prime  objectives  of  national 
forest  management.  In  March  of  1963  a 
statement  entitled  "National  Forest  Timber 
Sale  Activities  for  Calendar  Year  1962"  was 
issued.  This  statement  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  annual  reports  to  show  accomplish- 
ment as  compared  to  allowable  and  financed 
cutting  goals. 

a.  Last  year  I  said:  "We  have  given  firsts 
priority  attention  to  bringing  timber  sale 
offerings  up  to  an  acceptable  level."  For 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  a  total 
of  12.2  billion  board  feet  of  national  foresu 
timber  was  sold.  This  Is  1.9  billion  boardi 
feet  more  than  the  amount  sold  In  the  pre-< 
ceding  fiscal  year  and  exceeds  the  flnance4 
goal  of  11.8  bllUon  board  feet.  Also,  tha 
volume  of  timber  cut  for  the  year  ending 
June  90.  1963.  was  10  bUllon  board  feet — i 
new  alltlme  record  and  1  billion  board  feet 
more  than  was  cut  In  the  preceding  year^ 
This  cut  also  excee<la  the  financed  goal  of  9.1) 
binion  board  feet.  , 

3.  In  discussing  the  42  western  national 
forests  where  pressure  is  greater  for  tlmbef 
because  min  capacity  exceeds  the  aTaUablo 


supply.  I  pointed  out  that  the  allowable  cut 
had  been  Increased  by  20  percent  during 
the  last  4  years  and  stated  that  my  report 
to  President  Kennedy  would  show  a  further 
Increase  in  these  allowable  cuU.  The  annual 
allowable  cuts  for  these  national  forests  were 
increased  on  October  15,  1963.  by  547  million 
board  feet,  bringing  the  total  for  the  42 
forests  to  7.7  billion  board  feet.  The  volume 
sold  on  these  42  forests  Increased  by  more 
than  a  billion  to  8.9  bUllon  board  feet  In 
fiscal  year  1963.  The  volume  cut  Increased 
by  more  than  500  million  to  7.3  billion  board 
feet  in  the  same  year.  We  feel  this  Is  tan- 
gible evidence  of  our  concern  for  higher 
levels  of  business  and  employment  for  local 
communities. 

4.  Work  on  review  and  revision  of  the  tim- 
ber sale  contract  has  gone  forward  during 
the  last  year.  A  draft  of  contract  revisions 
for  discussion  was  developed  Jointly  in  No- 
vember and  January  meetings  with  Industry 
representatives  and  made  available  for  dis- 
tribution by  the  National  Lumber  Manufac- 
turers Association  In  February  1963.  I  un- 
derstand that  Industry  committees  have  been 
working  Intensively  among  themselves  on 
thU  subject  and  the  Forest  Service  Is  await- 
ing their  reactions  and  suggestions. 

5.  Last  year  I  stated  the  Forest  Service  was 
being  requested  to  set  up  an  advisory  com- 
mittee of  people  who  are  knowledgeable 
about  timber  valuation  problems  and  who 
have  no  obligations  to  the  Forest  Service  or 
the  Industry.  This  committee  was  recruited 
and  began  Its  study  In  December  1962.  Its 
report  on  "A  General  Review  of  U.S.  Forest 
Service  Timber  Appraisal  Policies  and  Proce- 
dures"'  was  Issued  on  June  1.  1963.  This  re- 
port has  been  made  available  for  wide  circu- 
lation to  the  lumber  Industry  and  other 
Interested  persons.  Many  of  the  recommen- 
dations In  this  report  are  already  In  effect. 
Several  Important  Issues  raised  by  the  com- 
mittee are  being  given  careful  study  by  the 
Department.  We  expect  to  make  decisions 
on  action  to  be  taken  on  them  during  the 
next  2  months. 

6.  The  National  Lumber  Manufacturers 
Association  has  clarified  Its  position  on  revi- 
sion of  appeal  procedures  by  a  specific  pro- 
posal submitted  In  June.  The  question  of 
suitable  appeal  procedures  Is  an  extremely 
Important  administrative  matter.  I  have 
asked  the  Department's  general  counsel  to 
make  a  thorough  study.  Including  review  of 
procedures  In  effect  in  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
m  the  States  or  foreign  countries  having 
similar  problems.  I  shaU  continue  my  per- 
sonal study  of  this  matter  looking  toward 
development  of  a  sound  solution. 

7.  In  my  statement  last  year  to  the  West- 
ern Pine  Association,  I  announced  my  In- 
tention to  establish  an  advisory  committee 
to  the  Secretary  on  the  operation  of  the  na- 
tional forests.  The  first  session  of  this  Sec- 
retary's Advisory  Committee  on  Multiple 
Use  Management  of  the  National  Forests 
was  held  In  November  1962  and  was  devoted 
entirely  to  the  consideration  of  forest  Indus- 
try proposals  of  February  21.  1962.  and  re- 
lated matters.  This  proved  to  be  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  sesslqn.  The  advice  and 
counsel  of  the  committee  has  been  quite 
helpful  In  setting  the  course  of  action  on  the 
matters  herein  discussed. 

8.  A  major  event  which  none  of  us  could 
foresee  In  September  last  year  was  the  tre- 
mendous windstorm  of  October  12  In  Oregon 
and  Washington.  An  aggressive  salvage  pro- 
gram was  organized  Immediately  after  this 
storm.  On  July  1,  1963.  13  bllUon  board 
feet  or  77  percent  of  needed  salvage  sales 
on  the  national  forests  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington has  been  made.  Four  hundred  mil- 
lion board  feet  had  already  been  cut. 

9.  We  are  moving  ahead  on  our  access  road 
program,  as  I  Indicated  we  would  last  year. 
Appropriations  for  forest   road    trails   were 


Increased  by  $17.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1964. 
Sixty-five  percent  of  this  Increase  Is  sched- 
uled for  timber  access  development. 

10.  Also,  appropriations  for  timber  sale 
administration  for  fiscal  year  1964  were  In- 
creased by  more  than  fS  million  above 
amounts  appropriated  for  the  previous  fiscal 
year.  Objectives  for  fiscal  year  1964  are  to 
■ell  12.0  and  to  cut  11.1  billion  board  feet. 

11.  Our  progress  in  planting  and  reforest- 
ation during  fiscal  year  1963  proved  better 
than  was  expected  when  I  talked  to  the  West- 
ern Pine  Association.  Total  acres  planted  or 
reseeded  with  trees  on  national  forests  were 
221,000  acres  and  timber  stand  Improvement 
was  done  on  587,000  acres.  Five  percent  of 
the  planting  and  17  percent  of  the  stand 
Improvenient  work  was  accomplished  with 
accelerated  public  work  funds,  the  avall- 
abUlty  of  which  developed  after  our  meeting 
last  year. 

I  think  this  Is  a  record  of  progress  and 
h(^>e.  There  sUU  is  need  for  more  action 
and  more  effort  as  there  is  with  any  dynamic 
program. 

With  both  the  progress  made  and  the  work 
yet  to  be  done  In  mind,  I  feel  my  final  mes- 
sage to  the  Western  Pine  Association  meet- 
ing this  year  should  be  a  restatement  of  my 
concluding  remarks  last  year:  The  Depart- 
ment needs  and  sincerely  solicits  your  un- 
derstanding and  help.  We  respect  yovir  In- 
dustry and  your  dedication.  We  ask  you  that 
you  continue  to  work  with  us  In  a  spirit  of 
wholehearted  cooperation.  In  so  doing  I  am 
certain  we  will  find  constructive  solutions  of 
mutual  benefit. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Obvillx  Fkeiman, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  tim- 
ber industry  should  indeed  be  pleased 
with  Secretary  Freeman's  reports  be- 
cause they  indicate  that  not  only  has  the 
Forest  Service  met  its  timber  sale  com- 
mitments but  also  that  the  market  out- 
look as  reflected  by  the  demand  for  na- 
tional forest  timber  is  good  and  im- 
proving. 

Recently  I  commented  on  profit  sales 
records  reported  by  Dun  b  Bradstreet. 
These  appear  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  13.  1963,  at  pages 
16947-16949.  Secretary  Freeman's  report 
adds  emphasis  to  this  record.  Forest 
Service  timber  sold  and  cut  on  all  nation- 
al forests,  and  particularly  on  42  key 
national  forests,  reached  record  or  near- 
record  levels  and  sales  were  up  from 
the  level  of  the  preceding  year.  For  ex- 
ample, the  volume  of  timber  cut  was  1 
billion  feet  greater  this  year  than  it  was 
last  year.  On  the  42  key  national  for- 
ests— out  of  160  forests— the  volume 
cut  was  up  one-half  billion  board  feet. 

On  several  other  important  forests  Sec- 
retary Freeman  has  made  progress. 
Timber  sale  contract  revisions  are  under- 
way, an  independent  review  has  been 
made  of  timber  appraisal  methods,  the 
appeals  procedure  is  under  revision,  and 
advisory  boards  have  been  broadened. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest  77  percent  of 
the  national  forest  timber  blown  down 
in  the  October  12.  1962.  storm  is  under 
contract  and  400  million  feet  has  already 
been  removed  by  contractors. 

Access  road  and  timber  sale  funds 
have  been  increased  and  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice is  moving  ahead  to  increase  timber 
availability.  F'inally.  better  than  ex- 
pected progress  is  being  made  on  vital 
reforestation  and  timt>er  stand  improve- 
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ment  work  essential  to  protecting  the 
sustained  yield  concept. 

I  think  our  timber  industries  should 
recognize  that  this  record  is  one  which 
justifies  a  strong  vote  of  confidence  in 
Secretary  Freeman,  Assistant  Secretary 
Baker,  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  Cliff 
and  his  staff,  especially  Mr.  Art  Greely 
who  heads  the  National  Forest  Manage- 
ment Division.  This  record,  moreover, 
reflects  credit  on  the  dedicated  men  who 
perform  the  day-to-day  work  on  each  of 
our  national  forests. 

The  able  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations 
also  deserve  credit,  for  it  is  they  who  pass 
on  the  budget  requests  which  provide  the 
funds  to  do  the  work. 

Today  I  wish  to  address  myself  to  the 
meaning  of  this  step  forward  in  national 
forest  timber  sales  for  it  is  this  timber 
which  industry  often  claims  is  "high- 
priced  timber." 

NationsJ  forest  timber  sales  are  up  al- 
most 2  billion  feet  from  last  year  and 
timber  cut  is  up  1  billion  feet.  A  sales 
increase  of  approximately  2  billion  feet 
in  1  year  means  to  me  that  the  individual 
firms  see  a  good  market  for  forest  prod- 
ucts. Certainly  this  is  not  the  market 
action  one  expects  in  an  industry  in 
trouble.  This  is  the  outlook  of  an  ex- 
panding industry.  The  1  billion  feet  in- 
crease in  timber  cut  is  a  direct  trans- 
lation of  demand  for  the  product.  Thus, 
both  the  longrun  and  the  shortnm 
sentiment  In  the  industry  is  one  of 
growth. 

Last  year  when  the  lumber  Industry 
petitioned  the  Tariff  Commission  for  re- 
lief, its  request  was  denied.  I  was  still 
not  convinced  that  action  was  not  needed 
to  help  the  industry,  nor  were  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture, 
Interior  or  Commerce.  The  Tariff  Com- 
mission review  helped  establish  those 
areas  where  domestic  improvements 
could  prove  useful. 

The  administration  deserves  credit  for 
the  initiative  and  followthrough  it  has 
applied  to  improving  the  capacity  of  our 
timber  industry  to  operate  profitably. 

I  think  those  who  speak  for  the  timber 
industry — and  those  who  ought  to  speak 
out  due  to  their  record  of  achievement  in 
the  industry — have  an  obligation  to  re- 
assess between  now  and  December  their 
position  that  the  United  States  should 
limit  Canadian  lumber  imports  via 
quotas  and  tariffs. 

Under  existing  law,  there  is  only  one 
practical  way  tariffs  or  quotas  can  be 
instituted— by  an  act  in  Congress  signed 
into  law  by  the  President.  All  the  pres- 
ent indicators  that  could  be  marshaled 
to  argue  that  the  lumber  industry  needs 
protection  seem  to  show  it  in  an  im- 
proved position.  Realism  dictates  that 
this  industry  not  seek  Government  ac- 
tion unless  needed,  and  if  needed,  that  It 
restrict  its  request  to  those  areas  where 
genuine  assistance  will  prove  valuable. 
The  administration  has  responded  with 
real  assistance  in  the  past  and  it  will  in 
the  future  when  a  proven  need  exists. 

At  this  time,  I  wish  to  review  my  sug- 
gestion that  the  lumber  industry  make  a 
careful  assessment  of  the  nature  of  the 
competition  it  faces  from  other  products 


and  actively  promote  cooperative  pro- 
grams with  the  Canadian  industry. 

Recently,  there  came  across  my  desk  a 
report  by  Blyth  &  Co.,  Inc.,  entitled 
'The  Georgia-Pacific  Story."  There  are 
a  few  parts  of  this  report  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  because 
they  refiect  this  company's  judgment  to 
help  show  the  changes  occurring  in  the 
forest  products  industry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this  firm 
has  made  a  profit  each  year  in  the  36  it 
has  operated  and  it  has  expanded  into 
every  facet  of  forest  products  develop- 
ment. This  year  it  has  budgeted  $35 
million  for  new  plant  construction  and 
modernization. 

The  way  this  firm  has  shifted  its  tim- 
ber use  from  lumber  to  other  products 
made  of  wood  and  uses  parts  of  the  trees 
usually  wasted — while  earning  a  profit 
and  increasing  its  standing  timber  re- 
serves— is  one  which  deserves  most  care- 
ful study  by  firms  large  suid  small  which 
think  of  trees  as  material  to  be  converted 
into  lumber.  Georgia-Pacific  has  antic- 
ipated shifts  in  product  use  and  has 
moved  to  meet  the  challenge.  Those 
who  argue  for  status  quo  on  lumber  mar- 
kets and  its  subsidization  through  quotas 
and  tariffs  may,  I  fear  at  best  only  delay 
the  working  of  the  laws  of  the  market- 
place. 

When  the  Government  has  had  a  direct 
responsibility — for  example  in  such  mat- 
ters as  timber  sales  offerings — both  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  have 
met  their  obligations.  The  industry, 
too — measured  by  profit  sales  and  its 
interest  in  buying  public  timber — has 
been  looking  forward  and  changing  with 
the  times. 

I  am  confident  that  we  can  go  forward 
from  here  to  assure  that  our  forests  and 
the  industry  dependent  upon  the  wood 
it  grows  can  make  even  greater  contri- 
butions to  our  Nation's  growth. 

ExHiarr  1 
Extracts  From  thi  Georgia-Pacific  Story 

RECENT    history 

1951-63 — A  new  era 

Commencing  in  1951  the  corporation  made 
a  series  of  pvirchases  of  highly  desirable 
timber  and  tlmberlands  and  today  owns  In 
fee  approximately  2,600.000  acres  of  forest 
land.  After  acquiring  these  lands,  compre- 
hensive studies  were  made  of  the  timber, 
existing  plant  facilities  were  modernized,  and 
new  manufacturing  facilities  were  construct- 
ed to  utilize  the  Umber  In  the  beet  possible 
way  and  to  achieve  the  maxim vun  return. 

An  Important  example  is  the  Toledo.  Oreg., 
complex  with  Its  adjacent  116.000  acres  of 
tlmberland.  At  the  time  of  purchase  by  the 
corporation,  two  sawmills  In  the  area  utilized 
approximately  200  million  feet  of  timber  an- 
nually. The  two  sawmills  have  been  closed 
and  in  their  place  have  been  built  a  plywood 
plant,  a  pulp  and  paper  mill,  amd  a  small 
gang  sawmill.  These  new  facilities  require 
only  approximately  80  million  feet  of  timber, 
and  have  greatly  increased  the  sales  and  net 
profit  return  on  the  timber.  The  pulp  and 
paper  mills  require  additional  chips  from 
other  Oregon  areas. 

Likewise  in  Coos  and  Curry  Counties,  Oreg., 
the  corporation  owns  approximately  147,000 
acres  of  land.    At  time  of  purchase  the  four 


sawmills,  plywood  plant  and  hardboard  plant 
required  apijroxlmately  200  million  feet  of 
timber  per  year.  Three  of  the  four  sawmills 
have  been  closed,  the  existing  plywood  plant 
has  been  modernized  and  expanded,  and  an 
additional  plywood  plant  and  chemical  plant 
have  been  constructed.  Also,  two  green 
veneer  plants,  utilizing  cull  logs  formerly 
left  in  the  woods,  have  been  added.  Timber 
used  from  these  lands  has  been  reduced  to 
135  million  feet  annually  and,  again,  sales 
and  net  return  have  been  Increased. 

In  Lane  County,  Oreg.,  Georgia-Pacific 
owns  approximately  146,000  acres  of  timber- 
lands.  At  the  time  of  purchase  an  existing 
sawmill  and  a  plywood  plant  required  ap- 
proximately 150  million  feet  of  timber  an- 
nually. The  sawmill  has  been  closed,  the 
plywood  plant  modernized,  a  new  plywood 
plant  and  a  new  fiber-ply  plant  oonstiructed, 
and  a  new  sawmill  Installed  to  utilize  small 
logs  that  were  formerly  left  In  the  woods. 
This  modernization  program  has  reduced 
timber  requirement  to  approximately  130  mil- 
lion feet  annually.  As  with  other  locations, 
sales  and  net  return  on  timber  have  been 
considerably  expanded. 

In  Humboldt  County,  Calif.,  the  corpora- 
tion owns  approximately  113,000  acres  of  land. 
At  time  of  purchase  four  sawmills  were  in 
operation.  Two  of  these  sawmills  were 
closed.  In  place  of  these  mills  the  corpora- 
tion has  constructed  a  large  plywood  plant, 
and  Is  in  the  process  of  building  a  new,  com- 
pletely modern  sawmill.  These  new  facili- 
ties will  use  about  the  same  annual  footage 
as  before  but  In  a  much  more  eflBcient 
manner. 

In  each  of  the  above  mentioned  opera- 
tions, with  the  exception  of  California,  the 
plants  are  producing  chips  for  use  at  the 
corporation's  pulp  and  paper  plant  at  Toledo, 
Oreg.,  from  wood  scrap  formerly  considered 
waste.  Consideration  Is  being  given  to  con- 
struction of  a  new  pulp  and  paper  plant  at 
Samoa.  Calif.,  to  utUlze  chips  from  mill 
waste  in  the  Humboldt  county  area. 

These  examples  Illustrate  the  moderniza- 
tion and  construction  program  on  the  west 
coast,  and  this  same  policy  Is  followed  In 
Georgia-Pacific  operations  elsewhere  In  the 
United  States.  Approximately  »35  million 
has  been  allocated  for  building  and  moderni- 
zation In  1963.  In  the  last  8V4  years,  ended 
June  30.  1963.  the  corporation  has  Invested 
approximately  $160  million  In  expansion  and 
Improvement  of  facilities,  apart  from  acquisi- 
tions. Thus,  the  corporation  is  continually 
Improving  Its  ability  to  utUlae  more  timber 
per  acre  than  was  being  previously  utilized 
and,  at  the  same  time,  gets  the  maximum 
return  from  the  timber.  The  operations  are 
returning  more  profit — but  using  less  timber. 

MA  NUr  ACTTTRINO 

Georgia-Pacific's  constant  objective  U  to 
convert  the  annual  timber  harvest  Into  a 
product-mix  which  will  obtain  the  best  over- 
all profit,  thus  maximizing  the  yield  from 
each  tree  harvested.  The  corporation's  grow- 
ing diversity  In  the  field  of  forest  products, 
particularly  In  plywood,  paper,  and  chemicals 
has  resulted  from  pursuit  of  this  objective. 
The  corporation  now  operates  80  plants, 
which  are  all  In  the  United  States  with  the 
exception  of  two  in  Canada  and  one  in  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

The  plywood  industry 

The  modern  pl3rwood  Industry  dates  from 
the  1930"s.  In  that  decade,  the  development 
of  synthetic  resin  adhesive  and  the  hot  press 
process  of  manufacturing  made  jjosslble 
water  resistant  plywood  and  thereby  opened 
entirely  new  uses  In  housing  and  many  indus- 
trial and  commercial  applications.  Today, 
the  plywood  Industry  is  probably  America's 
fastest  growing  natural  resource  Industry, 
with  growth  over  the  past  10  years  at  a  rate 
of  10  percent  compounded  annually. 
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The  unique  »dr«nt*gB«  of  plywood  dcriTe 
from  itM  oompoalUon— alter na,t«  sheeU  of  ve- 
neer. preMure-glued  together  with  grain  of 
adjacent  plys  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
The  reeultmg  panela  are  rigid  yet  easUy 
shaped,  and.  reUUre  to  weight,  poeaeae 
greater  structural  strength  than  steel. 

Demand  (or  fir  plywood  as  a  building  mate- 
rial haa  InereaMd  subatantlally  each  year 
since  19*6.  Uses  include  subfloon.  paneUng. 
sheathing,  and  roofing.  It  U  widely  viaed  for 
concrete  pauxing  forma  In  construction  and 
In  manufacturing  of  boata.  railway  cars,  au- 
tomobiles, traiiars.  doors,  radio.  televUion. 
and  fumitvire  cablneta.  plus  literally  thou- 
sands of  other  LndiTldual  uses  In  homes,  com- 
merce, and  industry.  These  widespread  ap- 
pUcatloas  maks  tor  a  large  and  expanding 
market.  Almost  all  flkr  plywood  is  manufac- 
tured in  Oregon.  Waahington.  and  California. 
The  hardwood  plywood  Industry,  as  differ- 
entiated from  the  softwood  plywood  industry. 
Y,»M  oome  Into  lU  own  in  the  last  decade  with 
much  expanded  use  in  residential  and  com- 
mercial wall  paneling  applications.  Once  a 
high-priced  product,  limited  almost  entirely 
to  architectural  paneling,  it  has  now  reached 
a  point  in  price  and  availability  which  make 
It  accessible  to  the  mass  market.  It  Is  one  of 
the  most  appealing  and  most  profitable  prod- 
licts  of  the  industry. 

G€orgia-Paci^  plywood 
Oeorgia-Paciflc  has  established  Itself  as  the 
fastest-growing  company  In  the  plywood  in- 
dustry and  ranks  first  In  the  production  of 
both  softwood  and  hardwood  plywood  in  the 
United  States.  During  1962.  and  the  first  6 
months  of  1963,  Georgia-Pacific  production 
attained  new  record  levels. 

The  corporation  now  operates  15  plywood 
plants  with  a  total  annual  capacity  of  1.338.- 
568.000  square  feet  (two  shifts.  5  days  a 
week)  and  has  a  pine  plywood  mill  under 
construction  which  will  add  90  million  square 
feet  of  capacity  early  in  1964.  Softwood  ply- 
wood production  capacity,  which  Is  mainly 
Douglas  fir  plywood,  te  1.168,064.000  sqiiare 
feet  annually,  on  a  three-eighths  of  1  Inch 
basis,  and  Its  hardwood  plywood  production 
capacity  Is  260.504.000  square  feet  annually 
on  one-fourth  of  1  inch  basis,  these  being  the 
standard  methods  of  measuring  capacity  id 
the  Industry. 

Tht  paper  industry 
The  paper  and  contalnerboard  indxistry  isi 
the  fifth  largest  In  the  Nation  and  the  third 
fastest  growing  in  the  natiu-al  resource  cate-l 
gory.  In  the  period  1940  to  1962.  annual! 
domestic  paper  consumption  increased  fromi 
16.757.000  toais  to  37.500.000  tons,  per  capita 
use  increasing  from  254  pounds  to  42S 
pounds.  I 

Packaging  grades  of  kraf  t  board  and  paper 
(used  priniarily  for  containers  and  bags) 
are  the  fastest  growing  segments  in  the 
paper  industry.  These  packaging  grades  ac- 
count for  nearly  50  percent  of  domestlfl 
paper  consumption.  j 

The  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Assoclatloq 
Indicates  that  46  million  tons  of  pai>er  an4 
board  production  will  be  required  In  th# 
United  States  annually  by  1975.  The  cor« 
poratlon  also  anticipates  considerable  mar* 
ket  growth  overseas,  particularly  In  the  Pa| 
East  and  in  the  Common  Market  nations.  ; 
Georgia-Pacific  paper  | 

Since  1957,  Oeorgia-Paciflc  has  been  glvlnf 
particular  attention  to  the  development  of 
its  paper  and  paper  converting  facilities,  la 
the  last  2  years  this  has  been  the  fastest 
growing  division  of  the  corporation,  through 
acquisition  of  existing  properties  and  con* 
structlon  of  new  facilities. 

In  January  1968,  Georga-Paclfic  begaA 
paper  manufacture  upon  the  completion  of 
its  kraft  paper  and  board  plant  at  Toledo. 
Oreg.  Iiaitlal  production  was  scheduled  at 
250  tons  daUy.  The  corporation  increase* 
production  dvurlng  the  second  year  of  opera- 
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tlOQS  to  350  tons  daily  and  completed  a  sec- 
ond pa{>ermaklDg  vmlt  at  Toledo  in  1960 
raising  production  to  over  600  tons  a  day. 
New  expansion,  now  under  construction,  will 
bring  production  up  to  800  tons  a  day  In 
1964.  Management  foresaw  the  poeslbillty 
of  the  need  for  rapid  expansion,  and  the 
Toledo  plant  was  planned  so  that  increases 
in  capacity  could  be  achieved  with  compara- 
tively low  capital  expenditure. 

Top  quality  grades  of  kraft  paper  and 
board  are  manufactured  at  Toledo,  Oreg.. 
from  chips  of  Douglas  fir,  which  produce  the 
longer,  tougher  fibers  most  desirable  for  con- 
tainer and  bag  materials.  Redwood  chips 
have  been  found  to  possess  similar  quali- 
ties. 

The  chemical  industry 

The  chemical  industry  is  many  faceted 
with  many  growth  potentials  for  wood  by- 
products. Wood  chemistry  Is  developing 
new  products  from  cellulose,  hemlcellulose 
and  Ugnin  derived  from  wood  Itself  or  from 
the  manufacturing  residue  of  wood  products 
and  paper.  Some  of  these  products  are  in 
commercial  production  and  others  are  in 
varying  developmental  stages  at  this  time. 

Georgia-Pacific  chemicals 
Georgia-Pacific  researchers  are  active  in 
development  of  new  chemicals  from  wood 
and  the  corporation  Is  producing  chemicals 
in  commercial  volume  In  Arkansas.  Oregon, 
and  Washington.  At  Coos  Bay,  Oreg., 
Qeorgla-Padflc  makes  formaldehyde,  urea 
formaldehyde  resin,  and  phenolic  resin,  used 
in  plywood  glues. 

The  lumber  industry 
In  the  past  decade  US,  lumber  jM-oduc- 
tion    has    leveled    off    at    approximately    34 
billion    feet    a    year.     Indications    are    that 
lumber  cannot  expect  any  substantial  gains 
in  the  immediate  future.     Lumber  is  being 
supplanted  in  some  areas  by  other  products, 
such  as  plywood,  hardboard,  flakeboard.  and 
other    reconstituted    products   which    make 
more  profitable  use  of  the  timber  raw  ma- 
terial   and    by    other    competitive    materials 
such  as  steel,  aluminum,  and  plastics.    Soft- 
wood lumber,  produced  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, has  been  particularly  affected  by  this 
trend  and  by  strong  competition  In  tradi- 
tional   markets    from     Canadian    softwood 
lumber.     The    fact    that    softwood    lumber 
shows  small  growth  potential  is  of  substan- 
tially less  concern  to  integrated  forest  prod- 
ucts companies  than  to  smaller  lumber  man- 
ufacturers.    Integrated  companies  will  real- 
ize the  best  from  each  log  in  a  variety  of 
products  without  being  limited  to  lumber. 
The  redwood   lumber   Industry   is  unique. 
Commercial    redwood    forests    are    concen- 
trated In  a  small  area   along  the  coast  of 
northern  California  and  are  privately  owned 
with  the  exception  of  national  parks  which 
are  not  available  for  productive  use.     Red- 
wood has  unusual  properties  of  beauty,  sta- 
bility, ease  of  machining,  and  resistance  to 
fire,  insects,   and  decay  which  do  not  exist 
in  the  same  degree  in  any  other  wood.    The 
redwood    Industry's    annual    production    is 
about  1  billion  board  feet. 

Georgia-Pacific  lumber 
Georgia-Pacific's  lumber  production  is 
largely  concentrated  by  specie  in  several 
major  locations.  Redwood  lumber  and  spe- 
cialties are  produced  in  Bureka-Samoa, 
Calif.  Western  pine  limiber  is  manufac- 
tured at  Feather  Palls  and  Woodleaf,  Calif.. 
and  Pilot  Rock,  Oreg.  Southern  pine  lum- 
ber is  manufactured  at  Fordyce  and  Croes- 
ett.  Ark.,  and  Steelwood.  Ala.  Southern  and 
Appalachian  hardwoods  are  manufactured  in 
a  number  of  smaller  operations  in  the  South. 
Stud  mills  are  located  adjacent  to  the  larger 
plywood  plants  to  make  use  of  plywood 
peeler  cores. 

In   the  last  3  years,  the  corporation  has 
gradually  eliminated  its  big  Douglas  fir  lum- 


ber mills  In  Oregon  as  it  developed  plywood 
facilities  which  could  make  more  profitable 
use  of  the  large  logs.  In  their  place  are 
small,  efficient  sawmill  and  planing  opera- 
tions which  make  use  of  small  logs  and  cores 
from  the  plywood  plants.  Georgia-Pacific 
lumber  sales,  including  redwood,  amount  to 
approximately  20  percent  of  total  sales  at 
this  time. 

Other  prodtLCts 

Other  products  manufactured  or  sold  in- 
clude hardboard,  fiakeboard,  particleboard. 
mlllwork,  moulding,  doors,  windows,  acous- 
tical material,  roofing  and  other  building 
materials  which  are  marketed  through  the 
corporation's  80  distribution  centers.  Of 
these  products  hardboard  and  flakeboard 
are  major  items.  The  former  is  produced 
at  Coos  Bay,  Oreg.,  in  a  "dry  process"  plant 
having  120  million  square  feet  in  annual 
capacity  on  a  one-eighth-inch  basis.  A  hard- 
board  tempering  plant  has  Just  been  com- 
pleted at  Coos  Bay,  giving  the  corporation 
access  to  new  markets.  Flakeboard  Is  made 
at  Crossett.  Ark.,  in  a  new  plant  capable  of 
producing  30  million  square  feet  of  three- 
fourth-inch  board  a  year.  Both  plants  are 
automated.  Royal  Oak  charcoal  is  a  high- 
quality  product  made  at  Crossett.  Ark.,  and 
sold  nationally  through  grocery  and  other 
stores. 

Certain  timber  is  sold  to  other  operators 
on  long-term  cutting  contracts.  Georgia- 
Pacific  also  sells  or  trades  certain  hemlock 
and  cedar  logs  which  it  cannot  advanta- 
geously use  In  Its  operations. 

Mineral  and  natural  gas  products  are  re- 
viewed under  the  section  titled  "Timber  and 
Other  Resources.** 

Georgia-Pacific's  other  products  account 
for  approximately  10  percent  of  total  sales 
at  present. 
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AMERICAN  HIGHWAYS 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  For- 
rest Cooper,  the  State  highway  en- 
gineer of  Oregon,  recently  brought  to  my 
attention  a  most  interesting  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  July  1963  issue  of  Amer- 
ican Highways. 

The  article  to  which  I  allude  is  en- 
titled "Oregon  Welcomes  AASHO  for 
49th  Meeting."  The  49th  annual  con- 
ference of  the  American  Highway  Asso- 
ciation of  the  State  highway  officials  will 
meet  in  Portland.  Oreg.,  from  October 
21  to  29.  On  behalf  of  the  entire  State 
of  Oregon,  I  extend  a  most  cordial  wel- 
come to  the  delegates  attending  this  im- 
portant conference. 

The  article  appearing  In  the  July  1963 
issue  of  American  Highways  contains 
excellent  descriptive  material  concern- 
ing the  city  of  Portland  and  the  State  of 
Oregon.  The  natural  beauties  of  the 
entire  area,  the  many  delightful  points 
of  interest  and  the  grand  hospitality 
that  will  await  the  delegates  are  dis- 
cussed in  impressive  fashion  in  the  ar- 
ticle. 

Because  of  the  Interest  of  this  item 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  set  forth 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oregon  Wixcomes  AASHO  roa  49th 
Meeting 

Oregon,  where  a  2 -hour  drive  takes  you 
from  skiing  on  a  snowcapped  mountain  to 
sunbathing  on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  stands  ready  with  a  broad  welcome 

mat  of  informal  hospitality  for  those  attend- 


ing the  49th  Annual  Conference  of  the 
American  Association  of  State  Highway 
Officials. 

The  delegates  and  their  families  will  meet 
in  Portland  from  October  21  to  25.  Oregon's 
"big  city"  is  prepared  to  shower  delegates 
with  fine  food,  entertainment,  and  recreation 
before,  during,  and  after  the  strenuous  busi- 
ness sessions.  The  State  has  much  to  offer 
the  visitor,  as  evidenced  by  the  nearly  10 
million  tourists  who  travel  Oregon  each  year. 
Headquarters  for  the  49th  convention  is 
the  new  Portland  Hilton  Hotel,  opened  to  the 
public  in  May. 

Covering  a  full  city  block  In  downtown 
Portland,  the  Hilton  provides  panoramic 
views  of  the  city.  Willamette  River,  Mount 
Hood  and  other  peaks  of  the  Cascade  Range. 
Principal  downtown  theaters,  restaurants, 
and  stores  are  within  easy  walking  dlsUnce. 
The  tallest  in  Portland,  the  hotel  has  a  4- 
story  base  on  which  rests  a  21 -story  tower 
containing  19  floors  of  guest  rooms  plus  a 
famous  rooftop  restaurant  and  cocktail 
lounge.  The  $12  million  hotel  U  complete 
with  restaurants,  shops,  large  parking  area, 
and  dining  rooms. 

The  elevated  plaza  Is  landscaped  with 
trees,  gardens,  and  fountains,  and  has  a 
heated  swimming  pool  accessible  from  the 
guestroom  tower.  The  hotel  also  has  the 
largest  ballroom  In  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Portland  Is  known  as  "the  City  of  Roses" 
and  Is  the  garden  spot  of  the  vast  evergreen 
empire  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  From  AprU 
until  late  fall,  this  paradise  of  blooms  U  a 
scenic  wonderland  that  is  climaxed  each 
June  with  world  famous  Rose  Festival  and 
Its  5-mile-long  parade  of  floats. 

The  "Kingdom  of  Rosarla"  contains  such 
show  palaces  of  flowers  as  Washington  Park 
and  the  International  Rose  Test  Gardens. 
Not  to  be  outdone,  is  the  National  Rhodo- 
dendron Test  Garden,  the  most  extensive 
test  garden  of  Its  kind  this  side  of  the  Kew 
Gardens  in  England. 

Portland,  like  the  rest  of  Oregon,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  widely  varying  attractions. 
There  are,  to  mention  a  few.  such  distin- 
guishing features  as  the  Lloyd  Center,  the 
world's  largest  shopping  center;  the  Forestry 
Building,  the  world's  largest  log  cabin;  the 
Portland  Zoo,  now  elephant  capital  of  the 
world;  the  Sanctuary  of  Our  Sorrowful 
Mother,  the  world's  outetanding  shrine  to 
universal  motherhood;  the  Oregon  Museum 
of  Science  and  Industry,  site  of  the  only 
planetarium  In  the  Northwest;  and  the  Port- 
land Harbor,  the  largest  dry  cargo  port  on 
the  Pacific  coast. 

If  all  these  drain  your  energy  or  imagina- 
tion, you  need  take  only  a  short  stroll  to 
lalax  at  one  of  Portland's  84  parks  or  a  short 
ride  to  loosen  up  on  one  of  Portland's  15  golf 
courses. 

The  Lloyd  Center,  with  parking  for  8,000 
cars,  is  a  unique  shopping-business  commu- 
nity that  Is  a  place  of  beauty,  day  or  night. 
Besides  Ito  100  stores  of  all  sizes  and  shapes, 
it  is  also  a  show  palace  of  arts  and  crafts,  of 
flowers  and  concerts,  of  circuses  and  youth 
activities.  It  has  a  protected  open-air  Ice 
pavilion,  50  percent  larger  than  the  famous 
one  at  Rockefeller  Center, 

The  Forestry  Building  in  Portland  is  a 
tribute  to  the  lumber  Industry,  Oregon's 
leading  income  producer.  Oregon  has  more 
virgin  timber  than  any  other  State,  more 
than  400  billion  feet.  The  amount  of  limaber 
cut.  averaging  8  bUUon  board  feet  annually. 
Is  among  the  greatest  In  the  Nation.  The 
Industry  grosses  a  billion  dollars  annually. 
The  Forestry  Building  is  rightfully  called  the 
largest  log  cabin  in  the  world.  It  was  erected 
in  1905  as  part  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Ex- 
.  position,  which  conunemorated  the  North- 
west exploration  of  Meriwether  Lewis  and 
William  Clark  100  years  earlier. 

This  block-long  building  contains  exhibits 
which  tell  the  complete  story  of  what  hap- 
pens   to    a    log   from    the    beginning    of    its 


growth  m  the  forest,  through  the  various 
logging  and  milling  operations  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  finished  products  which  play  such 
a  vital  part  in  American  living  today.  A 
miniature  sawmill  actually  operates  at  the 
touch  of  a  pushbutton,  putting  into  action 
workmen,  saws,  lift  trucks,  and  other  modem 
material-handling  equipment.  The  huge 
structvire  contains  300  of  the  world's  biggest 
Douglas  fir  logs.  Inside  the  building,  52  mas- 
sive firs,  6  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  march 
the  length  of  the  central  hall,  their  columns 
soaring  54  feet  to  the  rustic  rafters  above. 
Each  of  these  pillars  contains  8,500  board 
feet,  enough  to  build  an  average  house. 

Portland's  zoo  became  world  famous  on 
April  13,  1961,  when  one  of  its  elephants. 
Belle,  gave  birth  to  Packy  (short  for  pachy- 
derm), the  first  baby  elephant  born  in  the 
United  States  In  44  years.  Since  Packy's 
birth,  which  rated  11  pages  in  Life  magazine, 
a  second  baby  elephant  has  been  born  at  the 
zoo  and  will  celebrate  its  first  birthday  dur- 
ing the  month  of  the  AASHO  Conference. 
The  zoo  also  boasts  the  largest  colony  of 
antarctic  penguins  in  the  Nation.  For  those 
who  like  to  ride,  the  zoo  has  a  railway  with 
both  a  sleek  streamlined  and  an  old-fash- 
ioned, steam-powered  locomotive,  each  min- 
iature in  size  and  providing  a  mile-long  ride 
around  the  natural  habitat  of  the  zoo 
grounds  with  views  of  the  unmatchable  zo- 
ological gardens. 

Another  of  Portland's  more  notable  sites  Is 
the  Sanctuary  of  Our  Sorrowful  Mother,  lo- 
cated on  Portland's  east  side  in  a  natural 
setting  of  sylvan  charm.  Its  60  acres  is  a 
mecca  for  a  half -million  pUgrlms  and  visitors 
annually.  Founded  in  1924  by  Servlte  Fath- 
ers, the  sanctuary  has  as  its  focal  point  the 
Grotto  of  Our  Sorrovsrful  Mother.  The  grotto 
is  30  feet  deep,  30  feet  wide.  50  feet  high  and 
was  hewn  out  of  a  granite  cliff  which  rises  to 
a  height  of  a  10-story  building.  The  altar  is 
surmounted  by  a  white  marble  replica  of  the 
"Pleta."  Atop  the  majestic  cliff  stands  a  life- 
size  bronze  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The 
sanctuary  also  contains  numerous  wood  carv- 
ings and  sculptures. 

The  Oregon  Museum  of  Science  and  Indus- 
try is  dedicated  to  telling  children  about  the 
wonderful  world  in  which  we  live  by  taking 
the  most  complicated  of  subjects  and  ex- 
plaining them  in  the  simplest  of  terms  and 
with  elaborate  exhibits.  From  the  bee  col- 
ony to  the  planetarium,  OMSI  takes  great 
care  to  prove  "Science  Is  Pun,"  the  motto  of 
the  science  center. 

An  elaborate  harbor  has  made  Portland  the 
Nation's  leading  wheat-exporting  site  and 
places  it  second  only  to  Boston  as  a  wool 
center.  The  city  is  divided  by  the  Willamette 
River  near  this  waterway's  juncture  with  the 
mighty  Columbia  River.  There  is  a  mini- 
mum of  36-foot  channel  depth  to  the  sea  at 
all  times  of  the  year. 

Portland  Is  not  only  well  served  by  water 
transportation  but  also  by  air.  Portland  In- 
ternational Airport  underscores  the  city's 
position  as  geographical  hub  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Completed  in  1958,  this  modern 
air  terminal  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  finest 
In  the  Nation.  Ten  airlines  operate  from  the 
terminal,  providing  both  regional  and  inter- 
continental transportation. 

The  ever-increasing  population  of  the 
Portland  metropolitan  area  has  necessitated 
the  constant  growth  of  its  Institutions  of 
higher  learning.  Portland  is  the  home  of 
the  University  of  Oregon  Medical  and  Dental 
Schools.  Portland  State  College,  Lewis  &  Clark 
College.  University  of  Portland,  Cascade  Col- 
lege, the  Reed  College.  New  facilities  are 
constantly  being  added  to  these  institutions 
to  accommodate  larger  enrollments. 

Tourism  is  Oregon's  third  largest  Industry, 
and  the  State's  numerous  scenic  and  recre- 
ational attractions  soon  make  this  under- 
standable. Portland  provides  much  of  this 
attraction,  and  other  areas  nearby  add  even 
more. 


Sixty  miles  from  Portland  Is  majestic 
Mount  Hood,  rising  11,246  feet  Into  the  sky 
to  make  Itself  plalntly  visible  from  the  met- 
ropolitan area.  Mount  Hood  has  the  highest 
elevation  in  Oregon  and  has  many  living 
glaciers  that  extend  to  near  the  timber  line 
on  all  sides.  The  recreational  area  surround- 
ing this  peak  offers  the  sports  enthusiast 
such  varieties  as  skiing,  swimming,  boating, 
fishing,  golf,  hunting  and  camping.  Located 
at  the  6,000-foot  level  is  Tlmt>erllne  Lodge, 
famous  as  a  recreation  resort. 

For  those  who  love  scenery,  a  few  minutes' 
drive  east  from  Portland  will  provide  an 
abundance  of  it.  Crown  Point  Lookout  af- 
fords a  magnificent  view  of  the  famous  Co- 
lumbia River  Gorge.  Ten  miles  farther  east 
is  Mtiltnomah  Falls,  second  highest  in  the 
United  States,  plunging  620  feet  Into  an 
evergreen  glen.  This  Is  but  1  of  11  water- 
falls in  as  many  miles  on  the  scenic  Colum- 
bia River  Highway. 

Only  a  few  miles  farther  east  is  the  Bonne- 
ville Dam,  a  huge  concrete  structure  which 
helps  harness  the  Columbia's  unceasing 
power.  Bonneville  Is  but  1  of  the  155 
dams  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  which  pro- 
vides a  gigantic  power  ix>ol  for  private  and 
Industrial  consumers. 

From  the  broad  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River  on  the  north  to  the  California  border 
on  the  south,  the  Oregon  coast  presents  400 
miles  of  ever-changing  seashore  facing  the 
broad,  blue  Pacific  Ocean.  The  beaches, 
some  of  them  10  miles  long  and  500  feet 
wide,  are  mixed  with  the  grandeur  of  forested 
headlands  that  rise  hundreds  of  feet  nearly 
straight  up  from  the  surf.  The  coastal  area 
is  popular  for  deep  sea  or  surf  fishing,  plus 
clam  digging  and  crab  fishing. 

In  southern  Oregon  is  one  of  the  State's 
best  known  tourist  attractions.  Crater  Lake 
National  Park.  This  lake  on  the  crest  of  the 
Cascade  Range  Is  6  miles  across.  Several 
thousand  years  ago,  a  12,000-foot  volcano. 
Mount  Mazama.  erupted  with  such  violence 
that  the  mountaintop  collapsed,  creating 
the  caldera  which  now  contains  Crater  Lake. 
Visitors  to  the  AASHO  Conference  will  find 
Portland's  fall  weather  quite  moderate.  The 
average  maximum  temperature  for  October 
is  64  degrees,  with  the  average  mlnimxmi 
being  49  degrees. 

Exceptional  hunting  and  fishing  opportu- 
nities are  abvmdant  in  the  wilderness  areas 
of  the  State.  Oregon's  lakes  and  streams 
are  famous  for  their  yields  of  salmon,  steel- 
head,  trout,  striped  bass,  crapple,  and  cat- 
fish. Deep  sea  and  surf  fishermen  make 
catches  of  salmon,  halibut,  sea  bass,  ling, 
tomcod.  and  others.  Hunters  take  such 
game  as  deer,  elk,  bear,  quail,  grouse,  Chinese 
pheasant,  duck,  brant,  geese,  and  chukar. 

Oregon  had  much  to  attract  the  first  pio- 
neers to  the  territory  that  later  became  four 
separate  States.  There  was  gold  for  the  get- 
rich-qulck  enterprises,  furs  for  those  willing 
to  work  and  trade  for  them,  and  rich,  fer- 
tile valleys  for  the  farmers  who  stayed  on  to 
outlast  ail  the  rest. 

The  first  white  men  to  see  Oregon  were 
Spanish  seamen  who  voyaged  up  the  coast 
from  Mexico  in  1543.  These  and  others  who 
sailed  after  them  left  evidence  of  their  visits 
with  Spanish  names  that  dot  the  coastline 
of  Oregon,  such  as  Heceta  Head  and  Capes 
Ferrelo,  Sebastian,  and  Blanco. 

Capt.  Robert  Gray  named  the  Columbia 
River  after  discovering  it  in  May  1792  while 
sailing  his  ship,  the  Columbia  Rediviva.  on 
Its  second  voyage  to  Oregon.  He  had  failed 
to  discover  the  river  on  his  first  trip  in  1788. 
The  British  also  were  exploring  the  area 
about  this  time  and  Joint  occupation  of  the 
land  was  to  prevail  for  a  long  time  after- 
ward. Lewis  and  Clark  made  their  famed 
expedition  overland  in  1806. 

Partners  o'  John  Jacob  Astor  in  hi*  Pacific 
Fur  Co.  established  Astoria  In  1811.  the  first 
settlement  in  Oregon.  They  competed — and 
not  always  in   a  friendly   way — with  their 
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Canadian  rivals  Buch  as  the  Hudson's  Bay  i  ^o. 
Indiana  were  not  always  receptive  to  (he 
tux  traders  and  Astoria  was  abandoned  for 
4  years  after  1825  following  an  Indian  >t- 
tack  during  which  the  settlement  ^as 
burned. 

In  the  years  following  came  one  of  |ne 
greatest  migrations  of  people  In  history.  In 
the  1840s  and  1860'8.  the  cry  "Oregon  or 
bust"  brought  both  hope  and  heartbreaki  as 
the  Old  Oregon  Trail  drew  thousands  I  of 
hardly  pioneers.  Ruts  from  this  trail  M« 
still  preserved  In  certain  areas  of  the  St^te. 
The  overland  trip  was  difficult  indeed,  and 
once  the  pioneers  arrived  they  found  tfcey 
also  had  Indian  attacks  to  face.  Thieae 
years  of  hardship  developed  a  people  ^fho 
were  Independent,  hardy  and  proud.  Tlhls 
culminated  in  acceptance  Into  the  Unlon-on 
February  14.  1869.  marking  Oregon  as  ihe 
"Valentine  State."  I 

Oregon  has  developed  fast  in  Its  yaars 
since  adoption  as  the  33d  State.  Comparaible 
to  this  fast  development  la  the  rise  in  stjat- 
xire  of  the  Oregon  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment. Starting  46  years  ago  the  depart- 
ment has  grown  to  where  it  has  3,700  em- 
ployees and  a  State  highway  system  of  7J500 
miles.  The  flve-story  Highway  Department 
Building  in  Salem,  the  State  capital,  is 
connected  by  radio  and  teletype  to  a  net- 
work of  maintenance  and  field  offlces 
throughout  the  State. 

The  combined  length  of  Oregon's  highfray 
and  road  network  Is  nearly  75.000  mUes  »nd 
has  grown  by  6.000  miles  in  just  the  la«t  2 
years.  These  many  miles  of  highways  uep- 
resent  some  gigantic  projects  and  others 
equally  great  that  are  now  underway.  Tljese 
have  Included  24  miles  of  US.  101  in  soyth- 
em  Oregon  that  were  completed  at  a  cost  of 
over  •16  mllUon  and  which  represent  the 
most  difficult  two-lane  highway  ever  con- 
structed in  the  United  States;  the  957-fOot- 
long  Thomas  Creek  Bridge,  also  on  U.S.  101, 
that  iB  350  feet  high,  making  it  the  highest 
structure  in  the  State;  and  the  bridge  across 
the  mouth  of  the  Colximbla  River  that  is 
now  \mder  construction  and  will  stretchi  4.1 
miles  to  the  Washington  shore. 

None  of  these  great  projects  are  on  the 
Interstate  Highway  System,  but  the  Orejgon 
Highway  Department  has  not  overlookecl  its 
part  In  this  program.  Oregon  is  destine^  to 
have  731  miles  on  the  sjrstem  and  presently 
leads  the  Nation  in  percentage  of  Interstate 
mileage  completed  or  adequate  for  present 
traffic  and  in  use.  The  last  quarterly  report 
of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  credited 
Oregon  with  66.5  percent  of  its  Interstate 
System  open  to  traffic.  Oregon  also  has  one 
of  the  longest  continuous  stretches  of  ft-ee- 
way  open  to  travel,  the  125  miles  from  Port- 
land to  Cottage  Grove. 

Oregon  is  called  a  land  of  contrasts  because 
of  the  way  mountain  ranges  divide  the  State 
Into  various  regions.  But  these  mountain 
ranges  have  not  divided  the  people  nor  tbelr 
desire  to  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  all 
visitors.  Being  host  to  millions  of  toutists 
each  year,  the  State  is  well  prepared  and 
looks  forward  to  extending  the  han<i  of 
hospitality  to  those  attending  the  AA$HO 
conference. 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  Is  the 
Senate  now  proceeding  to  take  up  the 
agricultural  appropriation  bill?  If  so. 
I  believe  there  should  be  a  "live"  quo- 
nun.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  appro- 
priation bills  that  the  Senate  considers, 
and  I  should  like  to  have  some  assur- 
ance that  a  quorum  will  be  present  when 
that  bill  is  taken  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  object  to  the  re- 
quest that  the  present  order  for  a  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Not  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, Mr.  President. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Record,  in  reply  to  the  statement 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia that  he  would  like  to  have  a  "live" 
quorum  prior  to  the  taking  up  of  the 
agricultuial  bill,  let  me  state  that  a  "live" 
quorum  will  be  requested. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


The     PRESIDING 
Bayh  In  the  chair), 
morning    business? 
business  is  closed.  I 

Mr.   SMATHERS.     Mr.   President, 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 


OFFICER      (Mr 

Is  there  further 

If    not,    morning 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
the  roU. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The 
call 

ask 

for 


EXTENSION  OF  LOAN  FORGIVENESS 
FEATURES  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  PROUTY,  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 29  of  this  year,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  and  I  intro- 
duced two  bills  to  correct  certain  Inequi- 
ties in  the  National  Defense  Education 

Act 

One  of  these  bUls  was  S.  569.  which 
would  extend  the  loan  forgiveness  fea- 
tures of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  to  private  school  teachers  and  to 
those  who  enter  teaching  at  the  college 
level.  I  was  the  principal  sponsor  of  this 
measure,  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating]  was  the  only  cosponsor. 

'On  the  same  day.  the  Senator  from 
New  York  introduced,  and  I  cosponsored, 
S.  571,"  which  would  make  both  pri- 
vate school  teachers  and  public  school 
teachers  eligible  for  stipends  while  at- 
tending summer  institutes  in  guidsuice 
and  language  training. 

I  am  happy  to  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
combined  both  bills  into  one  package, 
and  favorably  reported  S.  569,  the 
Prouty-Keating  bill,  as  amended. 

This  will  l)e  good  news  to  private 
school  teachers  and  college  teachers  who 
borrowed  money  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  and  to  private 
school  teachers  who  wish  to  attend  sum- 
mer institutes  in  guidance  and  language 
training. 

We  have  a  shortage  of  teachers  in  both 
private  schools  and  public  schools.  Many 
of  our  young  peopie  will  be  encouraged 
to  enter  teaching  in  these  schools  if  they 
can  get  a  partial  cancellation  of  the  debt 
they  Incurred  while  going  to  college. 

Under  existing  law.  college  students 
who  borrow  Federal  money  to  pay  for 
their  education  can  get  50  percent  of 
their  debt  canceled  if  they  spend  5  years 
teaching  in  a  public  school.  The  can- 
cellation is  at  the  rate  of  10  percent  for 
each  year  of  teaching.  The  Prouty- 
Keating  bill  will  extend  the  same  privi- 
lege to  student  borrowers  who  later  teach 
in  colleges  or  private  schools. 

Another  important  fact  of  the  com- 
mittees   action  today   revolves   around 


the  fact  that  very  few  private  school 
teachers  have  been  able  to  afford  to  go 
to  the  summer  institutes  for  guidance 
and  language  training.  The  commit- 
tee-reported bill,  which  allows  them  a 
financial  incentive,  should  bring  more 
private  school  teachers  to  these  insti- 
tutes. 

The  area  of  guidance  is  extremely  im- 
portant in  connection  with  the  preven- 
tion of  juvenile  delinquency.  So  our 
guidance  programs  should  be  of  top 
quality  in  both  the  private  and  the  pub- 
lic schools.  Early  this  year  it  was  re- 
ported that  only  240  private  school 
teachers  had  been  able  to  attend  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  summer 
institutes  in  guidance.  This  situation 
should  improve  if  the  Prouty-Keating 
bill,  S.  569,  is  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keat- 
ing] for  the  bill  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  just  commented  upon.  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ed- 
ucation, it  is  a  pleasure  to  support  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  on  this  bill. 

It  is  a  sound  bill.  The  results  it  will 
accomplish  are  long  overdue.  I  do  not 
like  to  predict  what  may  happen  to  any 
piece  of  proposed  legislation;  but  my 
•hunches"  tell  me  that  the  bill  will  pass 
the  Senate  with  very  little  difficulty,  be- 
cause the  Senate  has  already  passed  on 
its  principle.  I  am  confident  that  it  will 
be  looked  upon  with  favor  by  the  House. 
I  congratulate  both  Senators. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  I  hope  very  much  the 
prediction  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  will  prove  to  be  correct. 
Certainly  he  has  lent  his  full  support  to 
this  measure,  and  it  is  greatly  appreci- 
ated by  me.  and  also,  I  am  sure,  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating], 
the  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEATING.   Will  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  wish  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  for  the  leadership  he  has 
shown  in  getting  this  bill  through  the 
committee,  and  also  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  the  very  necessary  help  which 
he  gave  to  allow  these  bills  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Senate. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
as  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  already 
makes  teachers  in  private  schools  eligi- 
ble for  certain  benefits.  The  amend- 
ments we  propose  would  simply  equalize 
the  benefits  because  we  believe  it  is  In 
the  national  interest  to  provide  the  best 
for  all  American  children  and  all  Amer- 
ican teachers.  Our  proposals  are  In  the 
spirit  of  the  original  act.  There  is  no 
reason  on  earth  why  there  should  be  any 
difference,  in  this  case,  between  those 
who  teach  the  5  V2  million  American  chil- 
dren in  private  schools  and  those  who 
teach  in  public  schools,  and  it  Is  my  hope 
that  the  House  will  also  look  with  favor 
on  these  matters. 
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I  am  deeply  gratified.  This  has  been 
very  close  to  my  heart  for  a  long  time, 
as  the  Senator  from  Vermont  knows. 
He  and  I  have  worked  in  close  collabora- 
tion, and— because  of  the  membership  of 
the  Senator  on  the  committee,  and  his 
great  abilities — apparently,  in  this  case, 
with  success. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
for  his  kind  remarks.  It  simply  means 
that  all  those  who  go  into  the  teaching 
profession  will  receive  the  same  benefits, 
and  I  believe  it  is  eminently  worth  while 
and  justified. 


INCREASED  PAYMENTS  FOR  WID- 
OWS OP  VETERANS  DYING  FROM 
SERVICE-CONNECTED  DISABILI- 
TIES 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  473,  House 

bill  5250. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(HJl.  5250)  to  amend  section  411(a)  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  increase 
the  rates  of  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  payable  to  widows  of  vet- 
erans dying  from  service-connected  dis- 
abilities. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  in- 
crease the  monthly  rates  of  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  payable  to 
widows  of  veterans  dying  from  service- 
connected  causes. 

Under  existing  law  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  is  payable  to 
widows,  children,  and  parents  based  on 
the  service-connected  deaths  of  their 
husbands,  fathers,  and  children,  respec- 
tively. However,  the  widow  Is  paid  at 
the  monthly  rate  of  $112  plus  12  percent 
of  the  basic  pay  of  her  deceased  husband. 
This  bill  would  increase  the  $112  factor 
of  the  widows'  rate  to  $120. 

It  should  be  noted  that  as  the  service 
pay  is  increased,  the  widows'  benefits 
are  automatically  increased.  The  bill 
H.R.  5555,  which  I  believe  is  In  confer- 
ence, would  further  Increase  the  basic 
rates  of  military  pay.  If  the  latter  bill 
is  enacted  into  law  and  if  the  subject 
bill  is  approved,  the  net  result  will  be 
an  average  increase  in  the  widows'  rates 
of  approximately  10  percent  since  Jan- 
uary 1,  1957.  This  Increase  would  be 
commensurate  with  the  cost-of-living 
increase  of  10  percent  in  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  rates  for 
parents  and  children  authorized  by  a 
Senate  Finance  Committee  bill  enacted 
into  Public  Law  88-21. 

The  effective  date  of  this  bill  is  the 
same  as  H.R.  5555.  the  Uniform  Services 
Pay  Act,  or  January  1,  1964.  whichever 
occurs  first. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  favors 
enactment  of  this  bill,  and  estimates  it 
will  benefit  122,700  widows,  at  a  cost  of 
$11,799,000  a  year  for  the  first  5  years. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
highly  endorses  this  bill  and  recommends 
that  it  be  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
tually this  bill  Is  nothing  more  than  an 
effort  to  offset  the  cost-of-living  increase. 


and  is  therefore  commensurate  with  that 
objective. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  And  it  Is  com- 
mensurate with  what  we  have  done  with 
reference  to  others. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  the  bill  already 
had  the  approval  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Yes.  This  is 
the  first  Increase  to  be  made  since  Jan- 
uary 1, 1957.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  is  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  5250)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


DESIGNATION  OF  'BOURBON  WHIS- 
KEY" AS  DISTINCTIVE  PRODUCT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mr.    SMATHERS.     Mr.    President,    I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  475.  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  19. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  con- 
current resoluUon  (S.  Con.  Res.  19)  to 
designate  "Bourbon  whiskey"  as  a  dis- 
tinctive product  of  the  United  States 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  amendments, 
on  page  2,  Une  3.  after  the  word  "of",  to 
strike  out  "bourbon"  and  insert  "Bour- 
bon"; in  line  8.  after  the  word  "as",  to 
strike  out  "bourbon"  and  insert  "Bour- 
bon", and  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
word  "whiskey",  to  strike  out  the  comma 
and  "unless  it  is  clearly  labeled  to  show 
the  country  of  origin  as  an  Integral  part 
of  the  name";  so  as  to  make  the  concur- 
rent resolution  read : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  Th&t  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  recognition  of  Bourbon 
whiskey  as  a  distinctive  product  of  the 
United  States  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  appropriate  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government  toward  the  end  that  such  agen- 
cies wiU  take  appropriate  action  to  prohibit 
the  Importation  Into  the  United  States  of 
whiskey  designated  as  "Bourbon  whiskey." 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  explain  this 
measure? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  concurrent 
resolution  is  sponsored  by  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky.  The  purpose  of 
Concurrent  Resolution  19.  as  amended  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  Is  to  express 
the  sense  of  Congress  concerning  the 
designation  of  Bourbon  whiskey. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I 
remember  the  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  496) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 


The  purp>ose  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 19  as  amended  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  is  to  express  the  sense  of  Congress 
concerning  the  designation  "Bourbon  whis- 
key" as  a  distinctive  product  of  the  United 
States. 


OENZEAL   STATEMENT 

The  resolution  declares  that  Bourbon 
whiskey  must  be  manufactured  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  United 
States  which  prescribe  a  standard  of  identity 
for  such  whiskey,  and  that  Bourbon  whiskey 
is  and  has  achieved  recognition  and  accept- 
ance throughout  the  world  as  a  distinctive 
product  of  the  United  States.  The  resolu- 
tion states  the  sense  of  Congress,  therefore, 
that  Bourbon  whiskey  be  recognized  as  a 
distinctive  product  of  the  United  States.  At 
the  request  of  the  author  of  the  resolution, 
the  committee  adopted  amendments  to  pro- 
vide that  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  also  that 
no  foreign  whisky  Imported  into  the  United 
States  may  be  Ubeled  as  Bourbon  whiskey. 
Also  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  a  perfecting 
amendment  relating  to  the  capitalization 
of  the  word  "Bourbon." 

It  Is  well  established  that  certain  whiskeys 
and  wines  are  distinctive  producte  of  their 
country  of  origin.  In  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  Bourbon  is  a  distinctive  American 
product.  International  Federation  of  Manu- 
facturing Industries  and  Wholesale  Trades  In 
Wines,  Spirits  and  Llquers  awarded  the 
Bourbon  Institute  an  "appellation  of  origin" 
for  Bourbon  which  assures  the  Bourbon  In- 
dustry assistance  In  any  International  legal 
action  to  prevent  other  than  a  U.S.  manu- 
facturer from  labeling  or  selling  Bourbon 
whiskey. 

It  Is  not  Inappropriate  to  require  an  im- 
ported product  to  bear  the  country  of  origin 
as  an  Integral  part  of  the  name,  as  proposed 
In  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  19.  The 
United  Kingdom  accords  recognition  to 
"Scotch"  whisky  as  being  a  distinctive  prod- 
uct of  Scotland  and  does  not  aUow  the  Im- 
portation of  any  other  whUky  labeled  as 
"Scotch."  The  Governments  of  Canada  and 
France  afford  slmUar  recognition  and  protec- 
tion to  their  respective  products  of 
"Canadian"  whiskey  and  "Cognac."  More- 
over, pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  In 
the  Federal  Alcohol  Administration  Act  of 
1935  (49  Stat.  977),  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  regulations  (27  CFJl.,  pt.  6)  also 
prohibit  the  domestic  manufacture  and  Im- 
portation from  other  than  the  designated 
countries  of  alcoholic  beverages  labeled  as 
"Scotch,"  "Canadian"  whisky,  or  "Cognac." 
or  any  other  words  connoting.  Indicating  or 
commonly  associated  with  the  place  of  origin 
of  these  products. 

The  Federal  Alcohol  Administration  reg- 
ulations state: 

1.  Scotch  whisky  is  "a  distinctive  product 
of  Scotland,  manufactured  in  compliance 
with  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  regulating  the 
manufacture  of  Scotch  whisky  for  consump- 
tion in  Great  Britain." 

2  Irish  whisky  Is  "a  distinctive  product  of 
Ireland,  manufactured  either  In  the  Irish 
Free  State  or  In  Northern  Ireland.  In  com- 
pliance with  the  laws  regulating  the  manu- 
facture of  Irish  whisky  for  home  consimip- 
tion." 

3.  Canadian  whisky  Is  "a  distinctive  prod- 
uct of  Canada,  manufactured  in  Canada  In 
compliance  with  the  laws  of  Canada  regulat- 
ing the  manufacture  of  whisky  for  consump- 
tion In  Canada." 

4  Cognac  or  Cognac  grape  brandy  is  "grape 
brandy  distilled  in  the  Cognac  region  of 
France,  which  Is  entitled  to  be  so  designated 
by  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  French 
Government." 

Inasmuch  as  the  foregoing  treatment  is 
afforded  to  other  whlskys  that  are  distinc- 
tive products  of  their  countries  and  since 
Bourbon  is  recognized  by  the  International 
Federation  of  Manufacturing  Industries  and 
Wholesale  Trades  in  Wines.  Spirits,  and 
Liqueurs  as  a  distinctive  product  of  the 
United  States,  the  proposed  amendment  to 
prohibit  the  Importation  of  any  whisky 
labeled  as  Bourbon  is  consonant  with  the 
recognition  which  should  properly  be  ac- 
corded to  Bourbon. 
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The  International  Federation  of  Man\ifac- 
turlng  Industries  and  Wholesale  Tradfs  In 
Wines.  SplrlU  and  Llquers  (Federation  Hiter- 
natlonale  des  Industries  et  du  Commerce  en 
Gros  des  Vlns.  Splrltueux,  Eaux-de-vie  et 
Liqueurs)  Is  a  worldwide  organization  torn- 
posed  of  40  trade  associations  from  17  Ifuro- 
pean  member  countries  and  the  United 
Sutes.  Most  member  associations  jhold 
quasi-governmental,  semiofficial  status  in 
their  home  countries.  ! 

The  constitution  of  the  International  JFed- 
eratiOQ  provides  that  members  will  protect 
the  products  of  other  member  countries  In 
accordance  with  the  laws  and  regulatioiis  of 
the  producing  countries.  J 

This  protection  comes  about  after  ( 11  the 
Federation  grants  an  "appellation  of  origin" 
to  a  particular  product,  declaring  that  the 
product  is  distinctive  to  Its  country  and  can 
only  be  produced  in  that  covmtry  If  It  lis  to 
be  recognized  as  genuine;  (2)  the  specific 
country  enacts  a  law.  regulation,  or  resolu- 
tion which  also  declares  its  home  product 
to  be  distinctive  and  genuine  only  if  pro- 
duced domestically. 

An  "appellation  of  origin"  was  granted 
Bourbon  as  a  distinctive  product  ot,  the 
United  States  at  the  10th  session  o|  the 
executive  committee  of  the  International 
Federation.  November  23-24.  1960.  However, 
the  Federation  cannot  proceed  to  enjforce 
this  regulation  in  member  countries  uinless 
the  United  States  itself  has  a  law  or  refla- 
tion as  is  embodied  In  Senate  Concujrrent 
Resolution  19.  i 

The  United  Kingdom  has  such  a  laW.  de- 
claring that  Scotch  whisky  is  a  distinctive 
product  of  Scotland  and  can  only  be  pro- 
duced in  Scotland. 

Canada  has  such  a  law,  declaring  I  that 
Canadian  whisky  Is  a  distinctive  prodiict  of 
Canada  and  can  only  be  produced  in  Canada. 

Ireland  has  such  a  law,  declaring  that  Irish 
whisky  Is  a  distinctive  product  of  Ireland 
and  can  only  be  produced  In  Ireland.  I 

The  U.S.  regulatory  history  covering  pro- 
tection of  appellation  of  origin  of  distilled 
spirits  products  follows: 

In  1941  a  U.S.  Treasxiry  Department  deci- 
sion barred  the  marketing  of  a  product 
labeled  "California  Cognac."  Upon  petition 
of  the  French  Government,  the  F^eral 
Alcohol  Administration  moved  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  the  name  "Cognac"  for  any  prod- 
uct other  than  that  made  In  the  Ftench 
Cognac  region.  The  Treasury  DeparDment 
ruled  that  the  goodwill  and  commercial 
worth  of  the  name  "Cognac"  derives  enitlrely 
from  the  efforts  of  its  French  producer's. 

Basic  regulatory  law  regarding  the  Use  of 
the  name  "Scotch"  was  established  by  an 
Internal  Revenue  Service  ruling  against  an 
Illinois  distiller.  The  IRS  held  thai  the 
Illinois  producer  could  not  label  his  product 
"Scotch,"  but  only  "Scotch  type"  whl»ky. 

Then,  In  May  1961,  the  Alcohol  and 
Tobacco  Tax  Division  further  extende4  U.S. 
protection  of  the  "Scotch"  name.  Tlie  Di- 
vision Issued  a  final  order  barring  even  the 
use  of  "Scotch  type"  on  any  whisky  product 
not  manufactured  In  Scotland.  The  ruling 
also  prohibits  use  of  the  terms  "Highland," 
"Highlands,"  or  any  other  "words  connoting, 
indicating,  or  commonly  associated  with 
Scotland." 

Similar  protection  is  now  provided  against 
ary  use  of  the  terms  "Irish  type"  or  "Cana- 
dian type"  for  those  distinctive  national 
products.  I 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  19  Is  there- 
fore based  on  providing  our  own  tiatlve 
whisky  the  same  protection  under  ouj  own 
laws  that  we  now  give  foreign  produats. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  comnfittee 
amendments. 


The    committee 
agreed  to. 


amendments 


were 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  la  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution,  as  amended. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  amended,  so  as  to 
read:  ^ 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  commercial  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  recognize  marks  of 
origin  applicable  to  alcoholic  beverages  im- 
ported into  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  such  commercial  policy  has  been 
implemented  by  the  promulgation  of  ap- 
propriate regulations  which,  among  other 
things,  establish  standards  of  identity  for 
such  imported  alcoholic  beverages;  and 

Whereas  among  the  standards  of  identity 
which  have  been  established  are  those  for 
'Scotch  whisky"  as  a  distinctive  product  of 
Scotland,  manufactured  in  ScoUand  In  com- 
pliance with  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  regu- 
lating the  manufacture  of  Scotch  whisky  for 
consumption  in  Great  Britain  and  for 
"Canadian  whisky"  as  a  distinctive  product 
of  Canada  manufactured  in  Canada  In  com- 
pliance with  the  laws  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  regulating  the  manufacture  of  whisky 
for  consumption  In  Canada  and  for  "cognac  ' 
as  grape  brandy  distilled  in  the  Cognac  re- 
gion of  France,  which  is  entitled  to  be  so 
designated  by  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
the  French  Government;  and 

Whereas  "Bourbon  whiskey"  Is  a  distinc- 
tive product  of  the  United  States  and  is  un- 
like other  types  of  alcoholic  beverages, 
whether  foreign  or  domestic;  and 

Whereas  to  be  entitled  to  the  designation 
"Bourbon  whiskey"  the  product  must  con- 
form to  the  highest  standards  and  mvist  be 
manufactured  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  United  States  which 
prescribe  a  standard  of  Identity  for  "Bo\ir- 
bon  whiskey";  and 

Whereas  Bourbon  whiskey  has  achieved 
recognition  and  acceptance  throughout  the 
^orld  as  a  distinctive  product  of  the  United 
States :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to. 

BIT.  SMATHERS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

SPECIAL  TEMPORARY  AUTHORISA- 
TIONS FOR  60  DAYS  FOR  CERTAIN 
NONBROADCAST  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  477,  Sen- 
ate bill  1005. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1005)  to  amend  paragraph  (2)  (G)  of 
subsection  309(c)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  by  granting  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
additional  authority  to  grant  special 
temporary  authorizations  for  60  days  for 
certain  nonbroadcast  operations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  oVi  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 


(No.  498) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

This  bill  would  amend  paragraph  (2)(0) 
of  subsection  (c)  of  section  309  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  so  as  to  permit  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  grant  spe- 
cial temporary  authorizations  (STA),  for  60 
days  In  those  cases  where  the  application 
for  the  special  temporary  authorization  is 
filed  pending  the  filing  of  an  application  for 
regular  operation.  This  bill  was  Introduced 
by  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  FCC.  On  September  4,  1963.  a 
hearing  was  held  thereon  at  which  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. E.  William  Henry,  testified  in  sup- 
port thereof.  No  witness  appeared  in 
opposition  to   the  bill. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act,  applications  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission must  be  on  file  for  30  days  before 
the  Commission  can  act  on  them.  In  order 
to  permit  the  Commission  to  authorize  im- 
mediate operation  or  short-term  operations 
where  facts  warrant  such  action,  paragraph 
(2)  (G)  of  subsection  (c)  of  section  309 
exempts  those  applications  made  for  a  spe- 
cial temporary  authorization  for  nonbroad- 
cast operations  not  to  exceed  30  days  where 
no  application  for  regular  operation  Is  con- 
templated to  be  filed  or  pending  the  filing 
of  an  application  for  regxilar  operation.  The 
Commission  has  found  the  30-day  limitation 
on  special  temporary  authorizations  inade- 
quate in  those  cases  where  the  short-term 
operation  Involves  a  radio  system  for  which 
an  application  for  regular  operation  is  filed 
later.  When  the  application  for  regular  op- 
eration is  filed,  the  30-day  waiting  period 
automatically  takes  effect  and  the  Commis- 
sion must,  therefore,  wait  the  30  days  before 
It  can  act  on  the  application. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion's proposal  will  not  change  the  30-day 
limitation  on  those  special  temporary  au- 
thorizations In  cases  not  contemplating  a 
subsequent  application  for  regular  operation. 
It  is  in  this  area  that  the  30-day  limitation 
is  appropriately  applied,  since  its  purpose 
is  to  permit  short-term  radio  operation  in 
the  nonbroadcast  field  without  the  delay  of 
a  30-day  waiting  period  (as  provided  in  sub- 
sec.  309(b) ),  after  the  issuance  of  public  no- 
tice by  the  Commission  of  the  acceptance  for 
filing  of  such  application. 

In  those  cases  where  the  short-term  opera- 
tion relates  to  a  radio  system  for  which  an 
application  for  regular  operation  Is  filed  lat- 
er, however,  this  purp)ose  Is  frustrated  be- 
cause the  provisions  of  section  309(b)  are 
applicable  and  a  30-day  waiting  period  is 
required  before  the  Commission  can  act  on 
the  application  for  regular  operation.  As  a 
result,  there  Is  a  hiatus  between  the  expi- 
ration of  the  special  temporary  authoriza- 
tion and  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission's grant  of  the  application  for  regular 
operation  during  which  the  applicant  is  un- 
licensed and,  as  a  consequence,  he  Is  unable 
to  operate  his  radio.  Moreover,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Federal  Communications 
Conunlssion  has  the  authority  to  remedy  this 
statutory  defect  by  renewing  the  special  tem- 
porary authorization  until  it  can  grant  the 
application  for  regular  operation. 

The  bill  herein  reported  would  permit  the 
Commission  to  grant  special  temporary  au- 
thorizations for  60  days  in  those  cases  where 
the  application  for  the  special  temporary 
authcM-ization  is  filed  pending  the  filing  of 
application  for  regular  operation  while  leav- 
ing unchanged  the  30-day  limitation  on 
those  special  temporary  authorizations  in 
cases  not  contemplating  a  subsequent  appli- 
cation for  regular  operation.  Thus,  the  hla- 
ttis  which  now  exists  in  those  cases  where 
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an  application  for  regular  operation  Is  sub- 
sequently filed  would  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  bill  all  about?  Does  it  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  campaigns  or  debates? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  has  nothing  to  do  with  campaigns. 
It  is  a  change  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration. The  bill  was  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore]  and  approved  unanimously  by  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  the  sub- 
committee headed  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore].  It  has 
been  cleared  by  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  Is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  eruicted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (2)  (G)  of  subsection  309(c)  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended 
(47  U.S.C.  309(c)(2)(G)),  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(G)  a  special  temporary  authorization 
for  nonbroadcast  operation  not  to  exceed 
thirty  days  where  no  application  for  regular 
operation  is  contemplated  to  be  filed  or  not 
to  exceed  sixty  days  pending  the  filing  of  an 
application  for  such  regular  operation,  or". 


FILING    OF   PETITIONS    OF    INTER- 
VENTION     UNDER      COMMUNICA- 
TIONS ACrr  OF  1934 
Mr.    SMATHERS.    Mr.    President,    I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  478,  Sen- 
ate biU  1193. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1193)  to  amend  section  307(e)  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  to  require 
that  petitions  for  intervention  be  filed 
not  more  than  30  days  after  publication 
of  the  hearing  issues  in  the  Federal 
Register.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposal  is  a  technical  change  requested 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. It  was  unanimously  supported 
by  all  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  including  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  It  has  been  cleared 
by  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

I    ask    unanimous    consent   to    have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  499) ,  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    LEGISLATION  — 

The  purpose  of  S.  1193  is  to  amend  section 
309(e)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
as  amended  (47  U.S.C.  309(e)),  to  require  a 


party  in  Interest  who  wishes  to  intervene  In 
a  hearing  to  signify  his  Intention  to  do  so 
not  more  than  30  days  after  publication  of 
the  hearing  Issues,  or  any  substantial  amend- 
ment thereto,  In  the  Federal  Register. 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

This  bill  was  Introduced  by  Senator  War- 
ren G.  Magnuson  at  the  request  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission.  A  hear- 
ing thereon  was  held  on  September  4,  1963, 
at  which  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission Chairman,  E.  William  Henry,  testi- 
fied in  support  of  the  proposal.  No  witness 
appeared  In  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Under  the  present  provisions  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  when 
an  application  has  been  designated  for  hear- 
ing, any  party  in  interest  who  has  not  been 
notified  of  the  designation  for  hearing  can 
acquire  the  status  of  a  party  to  the  proceed- 
ing by  filing  a  petition  for  intervention 
showing  the  basis  for  his  interest  at  any  time 
not  less  than  10  days  prior  to  the  actual 
start  of  the  hearing.  According  to  the  Com- 
mission, the  present  procedure  which  per- 
mits filings  up  until  10  days  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  hearing  has  Interfered  with  the  expe- 
ditious handling  and  disposition  of  hearing 
cases. 

The  Commission  contends  that  the  enact- 
ment of  S.  1193  would  enhance  the  effective- 
ness of  the  prehearing  conference  which  Is 
one  of  the  chief  techniques  for  expediting 
the  formal  hearing.  Their  experience  shows 
that  prehearing  discussions  and  negotia- 
tions, and  the  stipulations  and  agreements 
of  the  parties  reached  as  a  result  thereof, 
are  an  effective  means  of  Insuring  not  only 
an  expeditious  hearing,  but  as  well,  that  the 
hearing  record  may  be  kept  down  in  size 
to  the  minimum  consistent  with  the  rights 
of  the  participants.  Because  of  the  present 
requirements  permitting  Intervention  up  to 
10  days  before  a  hearing  actually  starts,  the 
effectiveness  of  the  prehearing  techniques 
and  the  effect  of  valuable  stipulations  and 
time-saving  agreements  reached  by  other 
participants  during  the  several  prehearing 
conferences  held  over  a  period  of  months 
may  be  destroyed  because  an  Intervenor  did 
not  become  a  party  to  the  case  at  an  earlier 
date.  Under  the  provisions  of  S.  1193,  once 
the  hearing  Issues  are  published  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  any  In- 
terested person  knows  at  the  time  whether 
he  win  have  to  participate  in  the  hearing  to 
protect  his  own  Interest.  The  Commission 
feels  that  in  requiring  parties  In  Interest  to 
intervene  within  30  days  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  hearing  Issues  Is  an  ample  and 
reasonable  period  to  afford  parties  to  deter- 
mine whether  It  is  necessary  for  them  to 
Intervene. 

The  30-day  period  provided  in  the  pro- 
posal is  consistent  with  the  time  allowed  In 
many  other  sections  of  the  Communications 
Act.  For  example,  section  402(e)  allows  in- 
terested persons  to  Intervene  in  appeals  from 
Commission  decisions  within  30  days  after 
the  filing  of  any  such  appeal  with  the  court 
of  appeals.  (See  also  sees.  402(c)  and  405.) 
This  legislation  will  discourage  dilatory 
tactics  now  possible  under  the  present  pro- 
visions and  will  substantially  eliminate  the 
need  for  holding  repeated  prehearing  con- 
ferences. It  win  also  have  the  virtue  of  pro- 
viding a  date  certain  for  intervention,  thus 
eliminating  the  present  situation  where  the 
date  for  Intervention  changes  every  time  the 
date  for  commencement  of  the  hearing  is 
changed.  Thus,  adoption  of  this  legislation 
win  be  another  step  In  eliminating  delays 
and  backlogs  In  the  administrative  process. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  is  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
309(e)  of  the  Communicatlonfl  Act  of  1934, 
as  amended,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows. 

"(e)    If,  in  the  case  of  any  application  to 
which  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  applies, 
a  substantial  and  material  question  of  fact 
Is  presented  or  the  Commission  for  any  rea- 
son U  unable  to  make  the  finding  specified 
m  such  subsection,  it  shall  formally  desig- 
nate   the    application    for    hearing    on    the 
ground  or  reasons  then  obtaining  and  shall 
forthwith  notify  the  applicant  and  all  other 
known  parties  In  Interest  of  such  action  and 
the  grounds  and  reasons   therefor,  specify- 
ing with  particularity  the  matters  and  things 
In  Issue  but  not  Including  Issues  or  require- 
ments phrased  generally.     When  the  Com- 
mission has  so  designated  an  application  for 
hearing,  the  parties  In  Interest,  if  any,  who 
are  not  notified  by  the  Commission  of  such 
action  may  acquire  the  status  of  a  party  to 
the  proceeding  thereon  by  filing  a  j)etition 
for  Intervention  showing  the  basis  for  their 
interest    not   more    than    thirty    days    after 
publication  of  the  hearing  Issues  or  any  sub- 
stantial amendment  thereto  In  the  Federal 
Register.      Any    hearing    subsequently    held 
upon  such  application  shall  be  a  full  hear- 
ing   In   which   the   applicant  and   all   other 
parties  In  Interest  shall  be  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate.   The  burden  of  proceeding  with  the 
Introduction  of  evidence  and  the  burden  of 
proof   shall   be   upx)n   the   applicant,   except 
that  with  respect  to  any  Issue  presented  by  a 
petition  to  deny  or  a  pjetltlon  to  enlarge  the 
Issues,  such  burdens  shall  be  as  determined 
by  the  Commission." 


VALIDATION      OF     CERTAIN     RICE 
ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  482,  House 
Joint  Resolution  192.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  House 
joint  resolution  (No.  192)  relating  to 
the  validity  of  certain  rice  acreage  allot- 
ments for  1962  and  prior  crop  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  may  we  have  an  explanation 
of  the  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
joint  resolution  would  confirm  all  1956 
through  1962  crop  rice  acreage  allotments 
which  were  properly  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  producer  history  and  allocated 
to  the  farm  by  the  county  committee  in 
good  faith.  It  would  not  confirm  allot- 
ments obtained  by  duplication,  forgery, 
bribery,  or  intimidation,  nor  would  it 
confirm  allotments  obtained  through 
practices  that  would  result  in  the  total 
allotted  acreage  exceeding  the  State  acre- 
age allotment,  less  any  unallocated  re- 
serve acreage.  The  resolution  is  de- 
signed to  relieve  farmers  from  the  ef- 
fects of  technical  irregularities,  but  not 
to  forgive  intentional  wrongdoing.  It 
would  be  applicable  only  in  States  where 
rice  allotments  are  made  on  the  basis 
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of  the  producer's  history  of  rice  produc 

tion.  ,  ,    I 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr 

President.  I  ask  that  the  joint  resolutioii 

go  over. 

Mr.    SMATHERS.     Mr.    President. 

ask  that  House  Joint  Resolution  192  b^ 

passed  over.  

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Withf 

out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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tag  ■peclalists  in  delinquency  have  been  es- 
tabliabed  at  12  unlverslUes.  In  addition, 
there  have  been  48  grants  for  special  research 
and  Instruction. 


act.    Training   programs 
act  have   been   of   three 


pprb- 

thjat 


EXTENSION  OF  JUVENILE  DELIN- 
QUENCY AND  YOUTH  OFFENSE^ 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1961  i 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  t 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  thfe 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  459,  Seni- 
ate  bill  1967.  ^       I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bijl 
will  be  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  Lkgislattve  Clekk.  A  bill  <g. 
1967)  to  extend  until  June  30,  1963,  tWs 
authorization  contained  in  section  6  (M 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Yout^ 
Offenses  Control  Act  of  1961. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  j 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Ricord  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  483)  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORt), 
as  follows: 

KxcxRFT  Pbom  Report  No.  483 

PTjaPOSK  or  THE  Bnx 

S.  1967  extends  the  Juvenile  Dellnqueri^y 
and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act  of  1961  tpr 
an  additional  3  years  and  authorizes  app 
prlatlons  of  $10  million  per  year. 

The  extension  U  necessary  In  order 
commi-'nltles  having  completed  or  about  to 
complete  the  planning  phases  of  programs  to 
combate  Juvenile  delinquency  may  be  as- 
sured that  Federal  support  will  continue  to 
be  available  long  enough  to  put  the  best  of 
these  plans  Into  action. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  lessons  learned  frdm 
these  demonstrations  will  lead  to  a  soutd 
nationwide  approach  toward  the  problems  of 
delinquency.  This  program  is  not  a  pemja- 
nent  one.  It  provides  funds  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  help  find  answers  tol  a 
difficult  social  problem.  Once  those  answers 
have  been  sought  and  found,  this  planrdjng 
and  demonstration  program  will  be  te  ' 
nated. 

PROVISIONS  or   PRESENT  ACT 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth 
fenses  Control  Act  conUlns  three  basic  p 
visions : 

1.  It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Hea 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  grants 
State,    local,    or    other    public    or    nonpr<)flt 
agencies    for    projects    demonstrating    l^ti- 
proved  methods  for  prevention  and  contjrol 
of  Juvenile  delinquency.  j 

2.  It  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  m$ke 
grants  to  such  agencies  for  the  development 
of  courses  of  study  and  for  training  per8<)n- 
nel  for  employment  in  programs  for  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  JuvenUe  delinquei<cy. 

3.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  m>ke 
studies,  render  technical  assistance,  and  iia- 
semlnate  information  relative  to  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 

Under  the  program,  antldellnquency  pl^ns 
have  been  financed  in  16  communities.  Ac- 
tion programs  have  been  funded  In  fjur 
cities.    Special  training  centers  for  in8tr\  ct- 


EXPERIENCE   UNDER   THE  ACT 

When  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Youth  Offenses  Control  Act  was  enacted  In 
1961  there  was  no  truly  broad-based,  antl- 
dellnquency program  underway  in  any  Amer- 
ican community.  Most  efforts  to  combat 
youth  crime  were  based  upon  the  heroic  but 
Isolated  attempts  of  settlement  houses.  "Big 
Brother"  programs,  and  similar  undertak- 
ings. 

The  President's  Committee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency  early  determined  that  the  most 
serious  shortcoming  In  local  efforte  to  com- 
bat delinquency  was  the  lack  of  compre- 
hensive community  support;  the  kind  of 
support  necessary  to  provide  a  new  setting 
in  which  idle  youthS'»could  be  motivated  to 
find  a  more  useful  and  beneficial  role  for 
themselves  in  society. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  planning  and  dem- 
onstration grants,  therefore,  applicants  for 
assistance  under  the  act  were  required  to 
embark  upon  across-the-board  planning  de- 
signed to  enlist  all  appropriate  elements  in 
the  community  In  the  antldellnquency  pro- 
gram. This  would  save  ImporUnt  segments 
of  the  community  from  working  at  cross- 
purposes  in  pursuing  the  same  goal.  It 
would  also  contribute  to  greater  effectiveness 
of  their  efforts. 

A  represenUtlve  of  the  Ford  Foundation 
referring  to  the  Federal  grants  In  light  of 
the  foundation's  wide  experience  with  their 
own  youth  programs,  said: 

'Most  of  what  is  being  done  with  those 
funds  at  the  present  time  is  planning  and 
tooling  up  for  action  programs  •  •  •.  I  per- 
sonally have  felt  that  this  is  a  very  soimd 
approach  to  the  question  because  this  Is  so 
complicated,  there  are  so  many  Institutions 
involved  in  converting  this  effort  on  this 
target  that  a  period  of  time  before  you  ac- 
tually begin  the  action  program  Is  quite 
essential.  It  happens  even  if  you  make  a 
grant  right  away  for  an  action  program,  you 
find  that  a  year  or  year  and  a  half  Is  spent 
In  planning  actually  what  the  program  is 
going  to  be.  So  I  think  personally  there  are 
two  Important  things  about  the  Federal  pro- 
gram. One  Is  the  comprehensive  approach 
to  it,  recognizing  there  is  no  one  single 
thing  that  is  the  panacea,  and  that  many 
institutions  have  to  be  In  It  and  that  the 
program  really  has  to  be  carefiUly  planned 
at  the  outset  and  that  there  is  a  focus  here 
really  on  the  broad  social  and  economic  con- 
tect  In  which  delinquency  takes  place." 
(Hearing  record,  p.  402.) 

The  reaction  of  Mayor  Walsh  of  Syracuse 
was  representative  of  the  views  of  witnesses 
before  the  subcommittee: 

"Senator,  with  a  program  as  involved  as 
this  you  have  got  to  have  a  plan  and  I  think 
that  the  difficulties  that  we  are  now  faced 
with  throughout  this  country  Indicate  that 
we  have  not  had  a  plan  to  treat  and  prevent 
and  control  Juvenile  delinquency  and  I  would 
hope  that  with  the  16  cities  that  i|pw  have 
grants,   with   this   concerted   approach    that 
we  are  now  making  toward  developing  a  plan, 
that  we  are  going  to  come  up  with  some  an- 
swers.    It  Is  the  only  approach  that  to  me 
makes  sense.    You  Just  cannot  spend  money 
without  a  plan."     (Hearing  record,  p.  203.) 
The    battle    against    Juvenile   delinquency 
has  been  handicapped  by  more  than  lack  of 
experience  and  coordination,  however.  There 
also  has  been  a  serious  personnel  shortage 
In  the  youth-serving  professions  and  agen- 
cies.   Present  training  methods  and  materi- 
als have  not  kept  pace  with  the  knowledge 
gained  over  the  past  decade.     A  total  of  84 
programs  designed  to  Increase  the  availabU- 
Ity  of   trained   personnel   and   upgrade   the 
skills    of    those    already    Involved    In    youth 
work  have  been  undertaken  as  a  result  of 


grants  under  the 
sponsored  by  the 
types : 

(1)  Unlverslty-based  training  centers 
which,  after  the  Initial  organization  period, 
will  become  permanent  centers  supported 
from  other  sources.  These  will  provide  sup- 
plementary training  for  counselors,  teachers, 
probation  officers,  and  other  specialists  actu- 
ally working  in  the  youth  field.  In  many 
cases  these  training  centers  are  working 
closely  with  the  demonstration  programs 
training  personnel  for  these  action  programs 
and  utilizing  the  experience  of  the  projects 
in  planning  training  programs. 

(2)  Curriculum  development  projects  de- 
signed to  shape  the  latest  research  findings 
and  the  results  of  action  programs  Into  train- 
ing materials  for  youth  workers. 

(3)  A  number  of  workshops  and  institutes 
have  been  held  In  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try to  aid  present  youth  workers  including 
gang  workers,  vocational  guidance  counsel- 
ors, and  probation  officers  In  keeping  abreast 
of  the  latest  developments  In  their  own  and 
related   fields. 

Though  less  dramatic,  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant services  of  the  program  has  been  the 
dissemination  of  information.  By  under- 
writing demonstration  projects  and  then  cir- 
culating the  experience  among  other  Inter- 
ested communities  wasteful  duplication  can 
be  avoided. 
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NEED    FOR     THE     ACT 

The  report  on  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Act  of  1961,  published  April  6,  1961,  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
stated  among  its  reasons  for  recommending 
passage  of  the  act : 

"For  11  consecutive  years  Juvenile  delin- 
quency has  been  Increasing  steadily.  •  •  * 
No  geographical  area  in  the  United  States 
Is  Immune  to  the  Impact  of  the  delinquency 
problem.  Intensive  efforts  to  reverse  the 
trend  have  been  made  in  many  places  but 
Juvenile  delinquency  still  is  a  serious  com- 
munity problem.  •  •  •  Private  and  govern- 
mental agencies  at  all  levels  must  accelerate 
their  programs  for  prevention,  control  and 
treatment  of  Juvenile  delinquency." 

The  problems  remain  as  pressing  today. 
The  "war  babies"  generation  Is  now  in  its 
teens,  looking  for  work  at  a  time  when  the 
Nation  Is  conspicuously  falling  to  provide 
employment  for  even  Its  adult  labor  force. 
A  million  more  youths  reached  age  16  this 
year  than  last.  As  they  drop  out  or  gradu- 
ate from  school,  many  fall  Into  the  tempta- 
tions of  Idleness  for  lack  of  available  work. 
Youth  unemployment — three  times  that 
among  adults — is  social  dynamite. 

Delinquency  statistics  refiect  a  most  dis- 
turbing Increase  In  youth  crime.  The  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  reported  re- 
cently that  police  arrests  of  Juveniles  under 
18  Increased  by  9  percent  In  1962  over  1958, 
yet  the  population  growth  In  this  age  group 
has  only  been  3  percent  over  the  same  period. 
Over  a  million  youths  aged  10  through  17 
were  arrested  In  1962;  almost  500,000  ap- 
peared on  delinquency  charges  before  courts. 
Last  year,  the  cost  of  fighting  delinquency 
in  New  York  City  alone  came  to  $90  million. 
Only  7  years  earlier  It  was  $23,500,000.  In 
spite  of  this  enormous  Increase  the  number 
of  cases  disposed  by  the  children's  court  rose 
16  3  percent  between   1950  and    1959. 

These  are  appalling  statistics.  Quite  obvi- 
ously money  alone  Is  not  solving  the  prob- 
lem. Fragmented  local  approaches  taken  to- 
ward the  problem  are  clearly  not  meeting  the 
challenge.  The  approach  must  be  deepened 
and  broadened  into  a  comprehensive,  com- 
munltywlde  effort  to  remake  the  physical, 
social,  and  educational  setting  In  which 
these  young  people  are  trained  and  moti- 
vated. 

Federal  encouragement  can  serve  as  a  cat- 
alyst to  local  groups  sharing  concern  for  this 
common  problem  but  lacking  a  mechanism 
for  Joint  participation.  With  experience  in 


successful  treatment  of  Juvenile  delinquency 
woefully  lacking,  a  communlty-by-commu- 
nlty  attack  Isolated  from  related  programs 
elsewhere  would  inevitably  result  in  much 
duplication  of  effort,  repetition  of  unsuccess- 
ful experiments,  restricted  use  of  successful 
rrtethods,  and  insupportable  burdens  on  lim- 
ited community  resources.  This  program 
has  contributed  significantly  In  overcoming 
these  difficulties. 

NEED  FOR  EXTENSION 

The  original  act  authorized  appropriations 
of  $10  million  per  year  for  3  years.  It  ex- 
pressly approved  granting  funds  for  the  dura- 
tion of  any  project  so  that  demonstration 
projects  could  be  underwritten  for  more  than 
1  year.  The  first  year's  appropriations  were 
allocated  on  this  basis.  (Mobilization  for 
youth  in  New  York  City  received  $1.9  mUUon 
from  the  fiscal  year  1962  appropriation  to 
be  paid  out  during  fiscal  1963,  1964,  and 
1965.)  However,  when  granting  the  second 
year's  appropriations,  the  Appropriations 
Committees  provided  funds  for  only  1  fiscal 
year  and  prohibited  the  use  of  funds  from 


one  appropriation  In  any  subsequent  fiscal 
year.  This  same  action  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  was  taken  again  in  fiscal 
1964. 

During  fiscal  1960,  $8,200,000  was  appro- 
priated under  the  act.  Only  $6,365,000  had 
been  expended  by  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
and  the  remaining  amount  lapsed.  The  1963 
appropriation  was  $5,810,000.  The  present 
Senate  appropriations  bill  for  1964  would 
make  $6,950,000  available.  Thus,  approxi- 
mately $19.1  million,  rather  than  the  con- 
templated $30  million,  will  have  been  appro- 
priated during  the  first  3  years  of  the  act. 
Completion  of  the  existing  projects  will 
require  an  estimated  additional  $15.8  mil- 
lion. Without  it,  2  projects  In  the  demon- 
stration stage  will  be  cut  short  1  year; 
13  projects  in  the  planning  stage  could  not 
be  financed  for  demonstration;  6  training 
centers  would  be  disbanded;  9  others  aban- 
doned before  completion;  and  training  pro- 
grams which  will  use  the  materials  devel- 
oped during  the  first  3  years  will  not  be 
undertaken. 


Expenditures  {actual  and  estimated)  under  Public  Law  87-274  for  the  period  1963-64 


1962 

19M 

1904 « 

Total 


Demonstra- 
tion 


$1,915,000 
1.856.960 
4.000.000 


7.771.960 


Planning 


%\,  832, 586 
1. 117,  S94 


2, 950, 180 


Training 


$2,  223, 894 
1,965,000 
2,000,000 


6, 178, 903 


Administra- 
tive and 
technical 
assistance 


$394,000 

■  810,000 

950,000 


2,154,000 


Total 


$6,365,480 
6, 739,  563 
6,950.000 


19,055,043 


'  Estimated.  , 

City  and  county  officials,  project  directors, 
and  others  Involved  In  specific  programs 
underwritten  by  the  act  appeared  before  the 
subcommittee.  Hundreds  of  letters  and  writ- 
ten statements  were  also  received.  All  gave 
full  BuppKjrt  for  the  program.  They  com- 
mended the  administrators  of  the  program 
for  their  technical  assistance  and  their  non- 
interference with  local  direction  of  the  proj- 
ects. The  program  appears  to  be  ably  ac- 
complishing the  purposes  of  Congress  In  the 
original  passage  of  the  act.  Extension  of  the 
act  for  an  additional  3  years  will  allow  com- 
pletion of  existing  projects,  additional  dem- 
onstration projects  of  outstanding  promise, 
and  greater  emphasis  on  training  efforts  so 
crucial  in  producing  trained  personnel  for  a 
continued  massive  attack  on  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

Unless  participating  cities  have  some  as- 
sxxrance  that  this  program  will  continue  be- 
yond June  1964,  they  can  hardly  go  forward 
with  plans  extending  beyond  that  date  for 
which  they  had  counted  heavily  for  Federal 
financial  support. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  an  obligation  to  follow 
through  with  Its  commitment  to  these  com- 
munities by  allowing  them  the  chance  to 
carry  their  plans  all  the  way  through  the 
demonstration  phase.  Otherwise  the  ftmds 
Invested  so  far  will  have  been  largely  wasted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  is  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  6  of 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses 
Control  Act  of  1961  (42  U.S.C.  3645)  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "two"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "five". 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ANCHORAGE,  ALASKA.   AND 
AMERICA 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  we 
read  and  hear  a  great  deal  today  about 
two-way  travel. 

Tourism  has  opened  doors  long  closed, 
ofttimes  unintentionally.  Americans  for 
decades  have  gone  abroad  to  see  new 
lands  and  meet  new  people,  but  few 
could  afford  the  trip. 

Now  this  impasse  is  fading.  Travel  Is 
no  longer  a  luxury.  It  is  educational, 
stimulating,  less  expensive,  and  a  re- 
markable catalyst  in  promoting  better 
understanding  among  people  of  the 
world. 

For  far  too  long  the  value  of  tourism 
has  been  either  ignored  or  underesti- 
mated by  Americans,  despite  our  willing- 
ness to  travel  widely  and  spend  gener- 
ously. This  one-way  travel  did  nothing 
to  aid  our  balance  of  payments. 

Under  the  aegis  of  the  administration 
of  President  Kennedy,  positive  steps 
have  been  taken  to  correct  the  situation. 

The  U.S.  Travel  Service  was  estab- 
lished as  a  part  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  and  a  modest  but  remark- 
able campaign  to  interest  the  Old  World 
in  the  New  World  was  initiated.  It  has 
been  fruitful.  Our  States  are  being  seen 
firsthand  by  citizens  of  many  nations. 
It  is  no  surprise  to  meet  a  German  teach- 
er busily  exploring  the  wonders  of  Wash- 


ington or  to  find  a  Japanese  photog- 
rapher seeking  a  new  view  of  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial. 

Ironic  illustrations,  perhaps,  but  true. 

I  have  referred  to  the  changing  picture 
of  tourism.  These  changes  include  the 
new  travel  service  which  has  much  to 
offer  each  State. 

Director  Volt  Gilmore  of  the  travel 
service  addressed  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Alaska  Travel  Promotion  Associa- 
tion when  it  met  in  Cordova  September 
20.  The  topic  he  discussed  was  "The 
Visit  U.S_A.  Campaign— More  Dollars 
and  Friends  for  Alaska."  He  cited  sta- 
tistics to  prove  why. 

For  example: 

It  is  impressive  that  Anchorage  now  ranks 
fourth  in  the  Nation  in  the  number  of  in- 
ternational passengers  traveling  through  its 
airport,  being  surpassed  only  by  New  York, 
Miami,  and  Los  Angeles.  I  have  heard  a 
great  deal  of  your  hopes  to  slow  down  some 
of  these  rapid-transit  travelers  and  let  them, 
too,  stay  long  enough  to  enjoy  the  wonders 
of  Alaska  and  leave  some  tourist  dollars 
behind. 

Mr.  Gilmore  described  the  work  of  his 
State  of  North  Carolina  in  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  its  visitors  the  wonders 
of  the  great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park  and  the  Hatteras  Seashore  National 
Park.  He  suggested  that  such  Alaskan 
marvels  as  Glacier  Bay  National  Monu- 
ment, Katmai  National  Monument,  and 
Mount  McKinley  National  Park,  to  name 
but  three — could  be  similar  tourist  stop- 
overs. 

The  tourist  coming  to  North  Carolina, 
said  Mr.  Gilmore,  has  made  tourism 
"second  only  to  the  State's  great  tobacco 
and  furniture  industries." 

In  Alaska  the  niunber  of  visitors  from 
other  lands  and  others  of  the  50  States 
is  climbing.  Last  year  the  flow  of  for- 
eign visitors  through  Anchorage's  inter- 
national airport  was  66,359,  an  increase 
of  28  percent  over  1961. 

This  year  users  of  the  new  Marine 
Highway  in  southeastern  Alaska  have  in 
the  first  8  months  of  its  first  year  sur- 
passed the  most  optimistic  projection 
figures  for  the  fourth  year  of  service. 
Truly,  the  future  is  rosy. 

Tourism  is  the  principal  source  of  in- 
come for  more  than  20  nations,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Gilmore,  and  he  further  de- 
scribes "tourism"  as  the  largest  single 
item  in  international  trade.  It  amounts 
to  $7.5  billion  annually. 

I  concur  in  his  opinion  that  tourism 
is  the  one  resource  of  the  world  that 
becomes  richer  the  more  It  is  mined.  I 
have  long  believed  that  It  might  well  be 
Alaska's  greatest  potential  economic 
asset. 

The  nations  of  the  world  are  aware 
of  the  value  of  this  mobile  resource.  In 
August  the  United  Nations  held  the  first 
International  Conference  on  Travel  and 
Tourism  in  Rome.  Director  Gilmore 
headed  the  U.S.  delegation  and  em- 
phasized: 

Tourism  is  an  International  resource  that 
should  be  held  In  trust  by  all  nations  as 
an  instrument  of  world  understanding  and 
peace. 

Visitors  to  the  United  States  have  a 
minimum  number  of  regulations  to  fol- 
low.   They  may,  and  many  do,  travel 
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the  width  and  breadth  of  the  land  with- 
out fear  of  restriction.  This  year  an 
estimated  750,000,  excluding  Canadians 
and  Mexicans,  will  visit  the  United 
States.  They  will  spend  close  to  one- 
half  billion  dollars.  Meanwhile.  Ameri- 
cans abroad  will  spend  five  times  that 
amount.  However,  it  is  encouraging  to 
Itnow  that  the  amount  spent  here  is 
nearly  50  percent  higher  than  the  1961 
figure. 

But  for  all  of  our  knowledge  we  are 
infants  in  the  travel  business.  We  need 
to  expand  our  facilities.  Anchorage  as 
the  United  States'  most  northern  and 
second  most  westerly  gateway  should 
have  an  international  reception  center. 
Anchorage  should  be  a  free  port. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Voit  Gilmore 
told  the  Greater  Anchorage  Chamber 
of  Commerce : 

You  have  a  tremendous  opportunity 
here — the  Jet  age  and  you  are  hand  in  hand. 

And  Director  Gilmore  is  correct. 
He  added : 

You  need  a  great,  big  flag  flying  at  Anchor- 
age. The  free-port  idea,  I  would  hope  would 
be  on  your  priority  llat. 

This  is  precisely  what  I  had  in  mind 
on  August  30,  1961.  when  I  Introduced 
for  myself  and  my  colleague  [Mr.  Bart- 
LKTTl  legislation  to  speed  the  develop- 
ment of  an  Anchorage  international  re- 
ception center,  for  nowhere  in  America 
does  the  establishment  of  a  free  port 
similar  to  that  operated  at  the  airport 
at  Shaiuion.  Ireland,  seem  so  reasonable 
and  so  possible. 

Our  Anchorage  could  be  Uie  prime 
display  point  of  the  many  remarkable 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The   Vrsrr  U.S.A.  Campaign— More  Dollars 

AND  Friends  for  Alaska 
(An    address    to   the    annual    convention   ol 
the  Alaska  Travel  Promotion  Association, 
Cordova,    Alaska,    September    20,    by   Volt 
Gilmore,  Director,  U.S.  Travel  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce) 
That   wise   American,   Robert   Frost,    once 
remarked,  "What  makes  a  nation  In  the  be- 
ginning Is  a  good  piece  of  geography." 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  meet 
with  you  In  such  an  Important  piece  of  U.S. 
geography,  a  part  which  in  my  opinion  will 
increasingly  be  a  major  gateway  for  U.S. 
tourism.  With  our  Jet  age  reshaping  the 
face  of  the  travel  world — opening  fascinating 
areas  such  as  Alaska  to  the  Insatiable  appe- 
tite of  millions  of  travel-hungry  people — 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  you  here  face  a  travel 
explosion  as  great  as  any  State  or  nation 
has  ever  known. 

I  share  with  you  a  great  personal  appre- 
ciation of  the  problems  and  opportunities 
before  you.  Not  long  ago,  I  was  president 
of  a  southern  counterpart  of  yours,  the  North 
Carolina  Travel  Council.  Each  year  our  State 
had  been  watching  millions  of  travelers  pass- 
ing through  to  Florida  or  the  Gulf  Coast 
States,  many  of  them  with  only  a  pause  for 
gas  and  a  quick  bite.  It  was  their  own  loss 
that  they  did  not  digress  to  see  such  won- 
ders as  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park  or  the  Hatteras  Seashore  National  Park, 
but  it  was  our  economic  loss  that  all  their 
tourist  dollars  went  speeding  through  with 
them.  We  went  to  work  and  developed  many 
techniques  to  slow  them  down  and  deflect 
them  across  our  State.  Dramatically,  travel 
Jumped  from  seventh  to  third  place  among 
North  Carolina's  Income-producing  indus- 
tries. Now  it  produces  upward  of  $400  mil- 
lion   per    year    and    is    second    only    to    the 


goods  manufactured  and  produced  in  the    l  state  s  gfeat  tobacco  and  furniture  Indus 
50  States  of  the  Union.    Our  Shannon,    i  tries. 


If  you  will,  could  give  foreign  visitors  a 
glimpse  of  and  an  opportunity  to  buy  or 
order  some  of  the  many  and  varied  prod- 
ucts produced  under  the  American  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise. 

The  potential  is  phenomenal. 

Visualize  a  globe  within  which  is 
housed  a  vast  showcase  of  States,  a 
promenade  of  beauty,  an  exhibition  of 
genuine  Americana. 

This  public  building,  administered  by 
the  General  Services  Administration 
would  contain  a  display  heretofore  un- 
eQualed.  It  would  be  permanent.  It 
would  be  viewed  by  every  visitor  entering 
the  United  States  through  the  Alaskan 
gateway  at  Anchorage. 

Mr.  President.  I  am,  therefore,  having 
drafted  a  bill  which  would  authorize  the 
construction  of  such  a  structure  so  de- 
signed that  it  will  help  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  and  America  walk  arm  in  arm 
with  the  space  age  traveler.  Such  a 
building  would  have  permanent  value 
and  could  be  utilized  in  even  more  spe- 
cific ways  when  Alaska  celebrates  its 
centennial  in  1967— the  date  marking  100 
years  Alaska  has  been  a  part  of  this 
great  land.  I  introduced  such  a  bill  in 
the  87th  Congress  and  my  new  bill  will 
contain  some  variant  on  the  former  draft. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  Mr.  Ollmore's 
speech  be  reprinted  In  full  at  the  close  of 
my  remarks,  along  with  a  news  account 
of  Mr.  Gilmore's  speech  before  the  Great- 
er Anchorage  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


It  Is  Impressive  that  Anchorage  now  ranks 
fourth  In  the  Nation  In  the  number  of  Inter- 
national passengers  traveling  through  its  air- 
port, being  surpassed  only  by  New  York, 
Miami,  and  Los  Angeles.  I  have  heard  a 
great  deal  of  your  hope  to  slow  down  some 
of  these  rapid-transit  travelers  and  let  them, 
too,  stay  long  enough  to  enjoy  the  wonders 
I  of  Alaska  and  leave  some  tourist  dollars 
I  behind. 

In  North  Carolina,  we  found  It  desirable 
to  work  out  package  tours  that  Included 
other  states  of  the  southern  region,  t>ecause 
travelers  want  to  toxir  an  area,  not  jtist  one 
state.  In  the  same  way,  I  feel  sure  that  you 
ihave  been  busy  on  package  and  Independent 
tours  which  link  Alaska  not  only  to  the 
pacific  Northwest  but  to  International  Itiner- 
aries. In  this  way,  the  traveler  himself  and 
also  the  carrier  or  travel  agent  who  sells  him, 
are  more  Inclined  to  fit  In  Alaska  as  part  of 
|a  total  tour. 

I  Around  the  world  there  Is  a  "revolution  of 
rising  mobility."  This  phenomenon  of  accel- 
erated world  travel  has  been  brought  on  by 
imany  factors — improved  standards  of  living 

Everywhere,  reduced  travel  costs,  the  time- 
nd-dlstance  telescoping  power  of  the  jet  air- 
plane, the  desire  of  people  for  educationally 
broadening  experience  of  meeting  different 
people  and  the  needs  of  businessmen  who 
we  engaged  In  international  trade  and 
investment. 

Taken  together,  these  factors  have  made 
international  travel  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful forces  In  world  affairs.  Trade,  travel,  and 
Investment  abroad  have  become  the  cement 
Which  binds  together  the  community  of 
liatlons. 

Travelers  abroad  build  friendship  and 
Understanding.  They  learn  that  people 
Everywhere  share  similar  hopes  and  ambi- 


tions and  often  have  the  same  frustrations 
and  fears.  Along  with  better  international 
understanding,  this  "revolution  In  mobil- 
ity" has  given  birth  to  powerful  new  eco- 
nomic forces. 

Tourism  Is  said  to  be  the  largest  single 
Item  in  International  trade,  amounting  to 
•7.5  billion  annually.  As  such,  it  Is  a  major 
factor  In  balancing — sometimes  unbalanc- 
ing— national  and  international  accounts. 
In  1962.  for  example,  U.S.  residents  spent 
•2.6  bUllon  In  travel  abroad.  Balanced 
against  these  expenditures  were  our  receipts 
from  foreign  visitors  of  slightly  over  tl  bil- 
lion. This  meant  a  deficit  of  about  $1.4 
billion  In  our  travel  accounts  In  1962.  De- 
spite this  "tourist  dollar  gap,"  the  VS.  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  approve  the  free  move- 
ment of  its  citizens  almost  anywhere  In  the 
world,  believing  strongly  in  the  principle 
of  two-way  travel  and  trade.  At  the  same 
time.  It  has  established  the  U.S.  Travel  Serv- 
ice to  go  abroad  and  promote  tourism  to  the 
United  States,  an  Important  step  toward 
claiming  our  fair  share  of  the  vastly  increas- 
ing world  travel  market. 

The  Impact  of  tourism  Is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  more  than  20  nations  now  have 
tourism  as  their  principal  source  of  income 
More  than  20  States  of  the  United  States  now 
list  tourism  among  the  top  3  of  their  income 
producers.  Tourism  has  now  replaced  pine- 
apple and  sugar  as  Hawaii's  greatest  source 
of  Income.  Tourism  is  so  important  to 
Florida  that  the  combined  expenditures  for 
travel  promotion  there  exceed  the  $3,350  mil- 
lion annual  budget  of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service 
during  1963. 

We  know  that  tourist  expenditures  multi- 
ply in  the  economic  bloodstream  of  a  coun- 
try or  State  to  nourish  its  carriers,  hotels, 
and  motels,  restaurants,  sightseeing  opera- 
tions, travel  agents,  and  the  producers  of 
many  kinds  of  goods  that  travelers  consume. 
Tourism  Is  the  one  resource  of  the  world 
that  becomes  richer  the  more  it  Is  mined. 
And  the  more  people  travel,  the  more  they 
want  to  travel,  and  the  broader  they  tend 
to  range  over  the  world. 

Last  month  In  Rome,  the  United  Nations 
held  the  first  International  Conference  on 
Travel  and  Tourism,  a  landmark  In  the  rec- 
ognition of  toiu-lsm  as  a  major  factor  in  the 
economic,  cultural,  and  social  development 
of  the  world.  The  U.S.  delegation,  which  I 
had  the  honor  to  head,  emphasized  that 
tourism  is  an  international  resource  that 
should  be  held  in  trust  by  all  nations  as  an 
Instrument  of  world  understanding  and 
peace.  We  stressed  the  basic  right  to  travel 
to  wlilch  all  men  are  entitled,  and  we  urged 
governments  everywhere  to  eliminate  such 
restrictions  to  travel  as  political  require- 
ments, currency  llmltaUons,  and  departure 
or  arrival  taxes. 

At  Rome,  we  pointed  out  that  the  right  to 
travel  freely  extends  in  Anglo-Saxon  law  at 
least  back  to  the  13th  century  and  the 
Magna  Carta.  This  same  right  was  reiter- 
ated In  the  United  Nations  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights.  For  people  of  the 
United  States,  freedom  to  come  and  go  has 
been  assumed  since  our  doors  were  first 
opened  by  America's  pioneer  travel  agent, 
Mr.  Christopher  Columbus.  Proof  of  our 
present-day  mobility  Is  the  fact  that  20  per- 
cent of  all  188  million  Americans  change 
their  residence  every  5  years,  and  the  United 
States  now  has  enough  automobiles  for  our 
entire  population  to  be  on  the  move  at  the 
same  time.  The  largest  single  construction 
program  in  the  history  of  the  world,  now 
more  than  one-third  complete,  is  a  further 
guarantee  of  our  right  to  move — the  $41 
billion,  41,000-mile  national  system  of 
superhighways. 

In  Rome  we  told  the  assembled  86  nations 
that  to  prove  Ite  belief  in  two-way  travel, 
the  United  States  is  doing  much  to  make  It- 
self a  less  expensive,  more  Inviting,  more  re- 
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warding  destination  for  International  travel- 
ers. Abroad,  the  U.S.  Travel  Service  has  an 
active  "Visit  U.S-A."  campaign  In  42  coun- 
tries. These  efforts  are  directed  from  nine 
USTS  offices  operated  by  multilingual  travel 
professionals — In  London,  Parts,  Frankfurt, 
Rome,  Mexico  City,  BogotA,  8ao  Paulo, 
Tokyo,  and  Sydney.  USTS  literature  In 
eight  languages,  together  with  films,  folders, 
and  other  materials  from  Individual  States 
and  associations,  tells  our  travel  story. 

To  help  assure  that  our  welcome  will  be 
warm,  we  have,  with  unprecedented  gov- 
ernmental cooperation,  chopped  redtap>e  at 
our  borders.  Around  the  world,  visas  to  visit 
the  United  States  now  can  be  obtained  by 
mall.  Visa  fingerprint  requirements  have 
been  eliminated.  Oral  customs  declarations 
are  now  being  accepted.  Compare  us  with 
other  countries.  Once  a  visitor  reaches  our 
shores  he  can  travel  anywhere  in  the  country 
without  showing  his  visa  or  pajssport  again. 
Visitors  to  the  United  States  never  have  to 
register  with  the  police.  When  they  leave 
the  country,  no  exit  visa  Is  required.  At 
nine  of  our  principal  gateways,  multilingual 
young  ladies  called  port  receptionists, 
greet  the  arriving  visitor  and  speedily  help 
him  through  frontier  formalities. 

Inside  the  United  States  we  have  an  ener- 
getic "welcome  visitor"  campaign  to  re- 
inforce our  warm  welcome.  This  campaign 
is  designed  to  help  visitors  enjoy  themselves, 
to  get  acquainted  with  our  people,  and  to 
be  motivated  to  return  often  and  send  their 
friends.  USTS  is  working  with  the  domestic 
travel  industry,  community  groups,  and  pri- 
vate citizens  on  a  coast-to-coast  campaign 
called  Company's  Coming.  We  are  working 
with  public  service  establishments,  for  ex- 
ample, to  provide  multilingual  personnel  and 
to  use  signs  and  menus  in  other  languages, 
and  to  be  ready  to  exchange  foreign  cur- 
rencies. Dozens  of  communities  have  estab- 
lished volunteer  reception  groups  which  in- 
vite International  visitors  out  for  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  chance  to  see  an  American 
home.    Alaska,  take  note. 

Public  service  advertising,  at  no  cost 
to  the  taxpayer.  Is  carrying  this  "company's 
coming"  message  to  the  entire  United  States 
via  television,  radio  and  printed  advertising. 
Such  celebrities  as  Miss  Helen  Hayes,  Mr. 
Bob  Hope  and  Mr.  Danny  Kaye  have  donated 
their  time  to  tell  their  fellow  countrjraien, 
"company's  coming  from  abroad — let's  wel- 
come them.  Friendly  Americans  will  win 
Amertca  friends." 

Following  the  successful  example  of  doz- 
ens of  other  countries.  Congress,  in  1961, 
established  the  U.S.  Travel  Service  to  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  travel  promotion  pro- 
gram abroad — encourage  the  development  of 
tourist  facilities  and  tours  within  the  United 
States  fashioned  for  foreign  visitors — to  fos- 
ter and  encourage  low  cost  international 
transportation — to  cut  the  red  tape  of  in- 
ternational travel — and  to  collect  and  pub- 
lish data  that  will  assist  and  encourage  in- 
ternational tourism.  Obviously,  this  pro- 
gram contemplates  close  cooperation  with 
private  enterprise  as  well  as  State  and  local 
governments.  To  assure  this,  we  have  estab- 
lished a  Travel  Advisory  Committee  consist- 
ing of  36  travel,  transportation  and  mer- 
chandising experts  from  the  field  of  prtvate 
enterprise,  appointed  annually  to  assist  and 
advise  the  U.S.  Travel  Service.  In  addition, 
the  Governor  of  each  State  has  named  a 
State  liaison  officer  to  work  closely  with 
USTS  in  travel  promotion  relationships.  We 
are  proud  of  the  fact  that  your  designee  is 
Mr.  Morris  Ford,  director  of  the  Alaska  Travel 
Division.  Of  all  our  State  liaison  officers, 
Morris  Is  exemplary.  Time  and  again  he  has 
shown  the  kind  of  enthusiasm,  imagination 
and  travel  know-how  which  helps  us  under- 
stand how  Alaska  gets  more  mileage  out  of 
its  travel  advertising  dollar  than  perhaps  any 
other  governmental  unit  In  North  Amertca. 
Through  Morris  we  feel  a  close  relationship 


to  Alaska  and  its  travel  opportunities  and  we 
have  the  incentive  to  work  hard  for  you.  We 
thank  you  and  Governor  Egan  for  letting  him 
fill  this  important  role  with  us.  And  we 
commend  your  wisdom  In  having  a  man 
of  such  ability  and  energy. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Alaska  Travel 
Division,  together  with  the  Alaska  Travel 
Promotion  Association  and  various  of  your 
individual  members,  USTS  is  now  distribut- 
ing In  42  prtncipal  countries  Alaska  maps, 
folders,  and  other  descriptive  material  which 
at  last  count  totals  more  than  30  individual 
pieces.  In  addition,  USTS  literature  itself 
tells  the  travel  attractions  of  Alaska  and  you 
will  see  samples  of  these  materials  here  to- 
day. Around  the  world,  using  our  own 
officers  plus  U.S.  embassies  and  consulates 
general,  we  want  to  serve  as  an  Alaska  show 
window.  As  you  are  able,  please  give  us 
more  traveling  exhibits,  more  films,  more 
literature  (in  different  languages.  If  pos- 
sible) and  we  can  do  an  even  better  job  of 
promoting  Alaska.  If  you  organize  travel 
promotion  missions,  we  will  help  schedule 
them  and  help  them  produce  maximum  re- 
sults in  whatever  areas  you  wish  to  cover. 

USTS  research  also  Is  at  your  disposal. 
We  are  budget  conscious  as  are  you,  and  our 
continuing  research  shows  how  to  hit  the 
best  markets  with  rifle  rather  than  shotgun. 
For  example,  within  recent  months  several 
of  your  State  officials  have  visited  our  Tokyo 
office  and  we  have  set  up  a  close  relation- 
ship to  advise  you  concerning  the  great  Jap- 
anese travel  market  which  we  hope  will  be 
opening  fully  by  1964.  Other  research 
shows  us  that  more  than  50  percent  of  our 
international  visitors  use  the  New  York  city 
gateway,  but  that  California — especially 
San  Francisco  and  Disneyland — exert  a 
strong  pull  on  these  visitors.  We  find  that 
British,  German,  and  Japanese  visitors  have 
an  especially  strong  desire  for  wonders  of 
nature  and  the  out  of  doors.  We  find  that 
the  average  holiday  for  international  visitors 
in  the  U.S.A.  is  17  days  and  that  the  average 
visitor  spends  $375  over  and  above  the  cost 
of  his  International  transportation. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  USTS  budget  goes 
Into  oversea  advertising  and  sales  promo- 
tion materials.  An  ad  scheduled  for  prin- 
cipal Mexican  newspapers  this  fall  tells  of  a 
delightful  trip  through  the  West  and  to 
Alaska  by  a  prominent  Mexican  physician. 
We  announce  our  worldwide  advertising 
schedule  months  in  advance  so  that  individ- 
ual States  and  private  organizations  may,  if 
they  wish,  synchronize  their  advertising  and 
other  promotional  efforts  with  us. 

Research  tells  us  that  fear  of  costs,  fear  of 
redtape,  and  fear  of  great  distances  are  the 
three  greatest  obstacles  to  Inbound  U.S. 
travel. 

Our  advertising  goes  straight  to  these 
points:  we  tell  of  the  dramatic  new  $100 
fare  for  15  days  of  unlimited  travel  on  local 
service  airlines,  a  feature  which,  of  course. 
Includes  Alaska;  we  tell  of  the  cordial  wel- 
come that  awaits  visitors  both  at  our  gate- 
ways and  within  the  country,  stressing  that 
U.S.  travel  Is  both  pleasant  and  rewarding; 
we  point  out  the  fact  that  modern  transpor- 
tation shrinks  our  distances  and  allows  even 
a  17-day  holiday  to  Include  all  the  United 
States,  with  a  variety  of  climate,  geography, 
and  people  that  astonishes  people  from  other 
continents.  Our  advertising  stresses  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  want 
their  friends  from  other  countries  to  come 
over  for  a  visit;  and  then — In  the  best  tra- 
dition of  the  free  enterprise  system — we  leave 
it  to  Individual  companies  to  sell  space  on 
their  plane  or  ship,  or  bus  or  train,  to  sell 
space  in  their  hotel  or  motel,  to  sell  their 
rental  car,  or  to  sell  their  particular  service 
to  the  visitor.  USTS  carefully  correlates 
its  promotion  efforts  to  the  needs  of  various 
States  and  regions.  For  example,  we  push 
Florida  travel  for  those  months  when  Flor- 
ida wants  business,  trying  to  steer  visitors 


around  "high  season"  when  business  Isn't 
needed.  In  the  same  way,  we  want  to  dove- 
tail o\ir  efforts  with  Alaska  as  to  jrour  busi- 
ness needs. 

Abroad,  USTS  vrorks  chiefly  at  the  "whole- 
sale" travel  level,  maintaining  close  coopera- 
tion with  travel  agents  and  carriers.  We 
have  an  up-to-date  list  available  to  you  of 
more  than  1,500  travel  agents  in  more  than 
20  countries  who  have  an  Interest  in.  and 
an  ability  to  develop.  "Visit  U.S.A."  travel. 
To  them  we  wlU  supply  the  latest  informa- 
tion about  Alaska  tourism  developments 
which  you  send  to  us  at  Washington.  This 
Information  also  will  be  broadcaEt  through 
our  advertising,  ovu-  news  releases,  our  news- 
letters in  vartous  languages,  and  by  word 
of  mduth  at  our  never-ending  series  of  travel 
agent  seminars.  In  reverse,  USTS  represent- 
atives abroad  distribute  a  list  of  those  travel 
organizations  In  the  United  States  Interested 
in  handling  inbound  International  travel. 
As  the  "Visit  U.S.A."  program  gains  momen- 
tum, there  is  increasing  Interest  in  group 
and  independent  tours  using  various  VS. 
gateways.  The  fact  is  that  the  United  States 
is  the  hottest  item  In  the  travel  sales  world 
today.  The  fact  that  the  United  States  ac- 
tually wants  and  encourages  visitors  Itself 
is  news  and  has  generated  Interest  abroad. 
The  fact  that  we  are  backing  this  up  with 
specifics  about  how  to  come,  what  to  see. 
schedules,  costs  and  full  details  Is  even  more 
Important  to  the  business  of  converting 
travel  desires  into  a  travel  sale.  Consider 
USTS  your  travel  salesmen  abroad  and  use 
our  services  accordingly. 

It's  time  to  give  you  a  figure  or  two  to 
show  how  this  translates  Into  dollars  and 
cents.  In  the  first  6  months  of  1963,  over- 
sea visitors  to  the  United  States  Increased 
49.2  percent  over  the  same  period  of  1961, 
which  is  when  USTS  began.  Approximately 
750,000  overseas  visitors  will  visit  the  United 
States  In  1963.  This  does  not  include 
Canadians  or  Mexicans,  who  are  treated  sep- 
arately becatise  border-crosser  statistics  tend 
to  unbalance  the  totals.  Expenditures  in  the 
United  States  by  these  750,000  visitors,  plus 
their  fare  payments  to  U.S.  carriers,  ap- 
proaches the  half -billion  dollar  mark.  That's 
big  business.  True.  It  isn't  big  enough,  be- 
cause In  the  same  period  U.S.  citizens  travel- 
ing abroad  will  be  spending  about  $1\^  bU- 
lion  more.  But  the  encouraging  thing  is 
that  travel  to  the  United  States,  up  a  dra- 
matic 49.2  percent  in  just  2  years,  shows  a 
far  greater  percentage  rise  than  U.S.  travel 
abroad  and  for  that  matter  It  is  a  much 
greater  percentage  rise  than  international 
travel  has  shown  to  other  destinations. 
USTS  does  not  take  slnglehanded  credit  for 
such  dramatic  Increases — rather,  it  points 
with  pride  to  the  fact  that  "VUlt  U£  A.,"  and 
its  accomplishments  are  the  result  of  close 
cooperation  among  Government,  States,  cities 
and  Industry. 

Most  Important  of  all,  we  have  just  begun 
to  scratch  the  surface  of  our  potential.  MU- 
llons  of  people  in  dozens  of  countries  are 
now  enjoying  the  fruits  of  postwar  economic 
recovery.  They  have  a  home  and  they  have  a 
car — now  they  want  to  see  the  world.  In  the 
nine  tn&ior  countries  representing  our  great- 
est travel  potential,  more  than  80  percent 
of  those  asked  in  a  scientifically  conducted 
poll  said  If  time  and  distance  were  no  prob- 
lem, they  would  like  most  to  see  the  United 
States.  Thus  we  can  become  a  reality  for 
millions  of  new  visitors.  For  a  real  switch, 
we  can  be  the  picturesque  natives  for  people 
to  photograph. 

Alaska — with  the  magic  that  Its  very  name 
Imparts  to  people  around  the  world — can  be 
the  gateway  for  untold  numbers  of  these 
new  visitors.  Aroimd  the  world  we  are  find- 
ing so  many  thousands  who  want  to  see  a 
live  Indian  or  a  live  Eskimo  that  these  alone 
could  give  Alaska  travel  a  major  blood  trans- 
fusion. Add  to  these  the  thoiisands  who 
would  revel  In  Mount  McKlnley,  Katmal,  and 
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Glacier  Bay.  Throw  In  the  thrill  of  your 
Incredible  waterways,  paralleled  by  the  &4a- 
rine  Highway  which  already  haa  exceeded  t  le 
fourth  year  projection  of  Its  travel  volucie. 
Tell  of  your  great  open  spaces,  the  sceiilc 
wonders,  your  colossal  bears  and  flghtlfag 
salmon,  and  you  Impel  the  attention  of  mil- 
lions who  are  wedged  into  cities  and  suburbs 
of  the  four  corners  of  the  earth. 

Let's  xise  the  best  U.S.  sales  imagination 
to  do  the  Job.  Your  Alaska  exhibit  at  t^e 
Seattle  World's  Pair  was  excellent,  especially 
Its  rendition  of  the  Northern  Lights.  The 
estimated  80  million  visitors  to  the  New  York 
World's  Pair  should  all  thrill  to  the  even 
better  Alaska  story  there.  Let's  take  pages 
from  the  books  of  such  other  countries  las 
Britain.  Ireland,  and  Holland  on  how  to  at- 
tract Alaska  stopoffs  by  people  traveling  jln 
transit.  Within  your  budget,  and  ours,  ^e 
can  cooperatively  project  the  Alaska  story 
around  the  world,  backed  up  with  the  haj-d 
facts  about  getting  here,  costs  and  accom- 
modations, and  flavored  with  the  excitemeht 
and  romance  of  polar  nights  and  arctic  lole. 

Let's  give  "VUlt  n.S.A."  and  "Visit  Alaskf ' 
oxir  very  best.  They  deserve  it — and  we  can- 
not fall.  Because  we  are  selling  the  world's 
greatest  product — the  United  States  bf 
America. 


(Prom  the  Anchorage  (Alaska)  Dally  Tlm^s 

Sept.  20,  1963 1 

Travtl  DntECToa   Pledges   Aid  fob   Gatew4t 
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Volt  Ollmore,  Director  of  the  U.S.  Tra 
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Service,  pledged  the  Greater  Anchora|e 
Chamber  of  Commerce  board  of  directors  to- 
day his  ofllce  will  do  everything  possible  to 
channel  foreign  travelers  to  the  United  States 
through  "the  Alaska  gateway."  | 

Anchorage  Is  in  an  extremely  favorable 
position  to  benefit  from  the  world  tourism 
boom  that  Is  now  underway  and  will  be  en- 
hanced when  the  Japanese  Government  lifts 
Its  ban  on  Japanese  travel  abroad,  he  said.; 

"You  have  a  tremendous  opportunity 
here — the  Jet  age  and  you  are  band  In  hand," 
Gllmore  said. 

He  told  the  chamber  board  and  guests  lie 
favors  the  Idea  of  an  international  recep- 
tion center  at  Anchorage  International  Alf- 
port — which  would  tell  foreign  visitors  !,t 
their  first  stop  In  the  United  States  whs.t 
there  is  to  see  In  the  Nation,  give  them  some 
indication  of  what  America  is  like. 

"You  need  a  great,  big  flag  flying  at  Ac - 
chorage,"  he  said. 

Ollmore  also  suggested  that  Anchorage  and 
Alaska  might  benefit  from  establishment  Qf 
a  free  port  here — where  cigarettes,  llquoh 
and  Alaska  products  would  be  available  tJo 
foreign  visitors  duty  free.  ] 

"The  free  port  Idea,  I  would  hope,  woulk 
be  on  yo\ir  priority  list,"  he  said.  ] 

He  offered  the  chamber  board  some  stan- 
tling  statistics  concerning  the  flow  of  forelgp 
visitors  through  Anchorage.  In  1962.  he  salcj, 
66.359  travelers  entered  the  United  Stat^ 
through  Anchorage.  This  represented  a  28- 
percent  Jump  over  1961.  | 

Ollmore  said  his  ofllce — created  2  years  agp 
at  the  suggestion  of  bankers,  travel  flrmi, 
and  airlines — has  as  an  objective  the  promol- 
tion  of  foreign  travel  to  the  United  States.  1 

Americans  do  more  traveling  abroad  thah 
persons  of  other  countries  and  this  has  gonfe 
far  to  create  a  deficit  In  the  U.S.  balance  ctf 
payments,  he  said.  i 

There  have  been  recommendations  that 
American  travel  abroad  be  curtailed  or  that 
a  limit  be  placed  on  the  amount  of  monejr 
they  can  spend  abroad  to  change  this  plci- 
ture,  he  said. 

He  said  foreign  tourist  promotion  must  b* 
promoted  to  offset  American  spending 
abroad — "to  turn  the  toxorlst  dollar  around.f 

Tovjrlsm  Is  the  world's  biggest  Industry,  i 
•7.5  bilUon-a-yeor  Industry,  he  said.  "Alaskn 
has  an  enormous  stake  In  this  thing." 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  statement  made  previously 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]  that  prior  to  consideration  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  appropri- 
ation bill  he  wanted  a  live  quorum,  I  now 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
ask  that  the  attaches  give  notice  to  all 
Senators  that  it  will  be  a  live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

I  No.  173  Leg.] 

Aiken  Gore  Moss 

Allott  Gruening  Mundt 

Anderson  Hart  Muskie 

Bartlett  Hartke  Neuberger 

Bayh  Hayden  Pastore 

Beall  Hickenlooper  Pearson 

Bennett  Hill  Pell 

Bible  Holland  Prouty 

Boggs  Humphrey  Proxmlre 

Brewster  Inouye  Randolph 

Byrd.  Va.  Javlts  Rlblcoff 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  Johnston  Robertson 

Cannon  Jordan,  Idaho     Russell 

Carlson  Jordan.  N.C.  Saltonstall 

Case  Keating  Simpson 

Church  Kennedy  Smathers 

Clark  Lausche  Smith 

Cooper  Long,  Mo.  Sparkman 

Cotton  Long.  La.  Stennis 

Curtis  Magnuson  Symington 

Dlrksen  Mansfield  Talmadge 

Etomlnlck  McClellan  Thurmond 

Douglas  McGovern  Tower 

Eastland  Mclntyre  Walters 

Edmondson  McNamara  Williams,  Del. 

Ellender  Mechem  Williams,  N.J. 

Brvin  Miller  Yarborough 

Pong  Monroney  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fulbrlght  Morse 

Goldwater  Morton 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr. 
BuRDicKl,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson!  ,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  iMr.  McCarthy  J,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson  1, 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young] 
are  absent  on  oflBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr  Hruska] 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  are  absent  on  ofiBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  present. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,  1964.   . 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  6754)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  my  colleague,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land], be  recognized  in  his  own  right, 
to  present  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  discuss,  rather  briefly,  consid- 
ering the  immense  number  of  details  in 
the  bill,  the  provisions  of  H.R.  6754,  the 
annual  supply  bill  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies.  I 
shall  make  a  statement  concerning  some 
of  the  programs  financed  in  the  bill. 

Most  people  are  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  activities  of  this  Depart- 
ment to  American  agriculture  and  to 
the  American  farmers.  Without  min- 
imizing this  aspect  of  the  Departments 
activities,  it  is  important  to  emphasize 
that  the  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  also  make  significant  and 
substantial  contributions  to  all  segments 
of  our  domestic  economy — to  consumers, 
to  industry,  to  trade,  and  to  the  welfare 
of  the  general  public.  In  addition  to 
the  domestic  aspects  of  the  Departments 
program,  the  Department  also  plays  an 
important  role  in  the  foreign  policies  of 
this  great  Nation. 

American  agriculture  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  an  outstanding  success 
in  terms  of  efficient  production  and  in  its 
contribution  to  the  continuing  growth 
of  our  economy.  Our  people  eat  well, 
and  their  diet  takes  a  smaller  share  of 
the  consumer's  income  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  But  that  efficiency 
makes  it  difficult  to  maintain  and  im- 
prove incomes  for  farm  families  so  that 
they  may  participate  with  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  in  rising  standards  of  living 
that  are  associated  with  the  American 
way  of  life.  The  proper  use  of  our  re- 
sources of  food  and  fiber  will  continue 
to  be  a  key  factor  in  the  economic  fu- 
ture of  our  country. 

It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  the 
immense  productive  capacity  of  our  Na- 
tion is  our  "ace  in  the  hole"  in  our  deal- 
ings with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  that 
the  productiveness  of  American  agricul- 
ture is  a  marvel  to  most  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  people  of  other  nations 
do  not  understand  how  a  nation  having 
a  population  approaching  190  million 
can  continue  to  produce  food  and  fiber 
for  the  use  of  its  people  and  still  have 
large  supplies  to  pass  on  to  other  nations 
of  the  world,  particularly  to  friendly  na- 
tions. In  particular,  they  do  not  under- 
stand how  it  Is  that  we  have  been  re- 
quired to  reduce  our  agricultural  pro- 
duction by  so  many  million  acres  in  re- 
cent years,  and  still  continue  to  have 
more  than  we  need  for  our  own  con- 
sumption. America's  agricultural  pro- 
ductive capacity  is  one  of  the  great 
marvels  of  the  world  at  this  time. 

To  meet  the  problems  which  still  con- 
front agriculture  and  the  Nation  and  to 
prepare  to  deal  with  new  problems  that 
constantly  arise  in  the  complex  world 
in  which  we  live,  adequate  financing 
must  be  provided  to  carry  out  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  recent  years,  the  magnitude  of  the 
agricultural  appropriation  bill  has  in- 
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creased  greatly.  In  large  part,  this  Is 
due  to  the  cost  of  the  farm  program,  and 
to  the  foreign  assistance  programs,  for 
which  reimbursement  appropriations  are 
made  each  year. 

In  total,  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
recommends  appropriations  of  $6,046,- 
738,340.  This  is  a  net  increase  of  $67.- 
281.340  over  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the 
other  body;  and  the  bill  as  reported  is 
$39,138,430  over  the  appropriations  for 
1963  and  $322,016,660  under  the  esti- 
mates considered  for  fiscal  year  1964. 

REIMBUaSEMENT    APPROPRIATIONS 

The  large  amounts  carried  in  the  bill 
under  titles  III  and  IV  are  to  reimburse 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
program  costs  and  realized  losses.  For 
realized  losses  incurred  for  price  sup- 
port and  related  farm  program  costs  in 
fiscal  1962.  $2,699,400,000  is  provided. 
This  is  $100  million  under  the  estimate 
and  $199,400,000  over  the  House.  These 
program  costs  have  already  been  in- 
curred and  this  appropriation  is  needed 
to  restore  the  capital  structure  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Under  title  IV  of  the  bill  are  financed 
the  foreign  aid  and  assistance  program 
activities.  The  total  amount  carried  in 
the  bill  for  these  purposes  is  $1,721,667,- 
000.  The  legislative  authorization  for 
each  of  these  programs  provides  that  the 
cost  of  operations  be  financed  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  borrow- 
ing authorization,  and  that  appropria- 
tions be  made  to  reimburse  the  Corpora- 
tion for  all  costs  incurred.  For  the  past 
3  years  Congress  has  been  providing  ad- 
vance appropriations  for  the  foreign  as- 
sistance programs,  and  that  is  what  is 
proposed  in  the  pending  measure. 

The  specific  amounts  recommended 
to  the  Senate  for  title  IV — foreign  assist- 
ance programs — are  as  follows: 

Title  I  of  PubUc  Law  480 — Sales  for 
foreign  currencies,  $1,252  million. 

Title  n  of  Public  Law  480 — Emergency 
famine  relief,  $215,451,000. 

Title  rv  of  Public  Law  480 — Loiig-term 
supply  contracts,  $79  mlUion. 

Expenses  of  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement,  $92,356,000. 

Expenses  for  bartered  materials  for  the 
supplemental  stockpile,  $82,860,000. 

The  committee  has  reduced  the 
amount  under  the  budget  estimate  for 
advance  reimbursement  appropriations 
for  title  I  of  Public  Law  480  by  $200 
million  and  has  provided  the  amounts  in 
budget  estimates  for  the  other  items, 
making  a  total  reduction  of  $167,377,000 
under  the  House  bill  for  these  items. 

The  reason  for  our  reduction  is  that 
we  have  noted  from  prior  years'  opera- 
tions that  there  is  always  a  considerable 
carryover.  Ttiis  year  there  is  a  consider- 
able carryover,  and  we  feel  that  the 
amount  which  we  are  providing  for 
title  I  activity — that  is,  for  sales  for  for- 
eign currencies — will  prove  to  be  ade- 
quate. If  that  does  not  prove  to  be  the 
case,  a  supplemental  bill  will  be  intro- 
duced shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

RZCTTUIX    DEPARTMENTAL    ACTIVrnCS 

The  funds  required  for  regular  activi- 
ties and  credit  agency  programs  of  the 
Department  are  carried  in  titles  I  and  n 
of  the  bill.    The  committee  recommends 


a  total  appropriation  of  $1,618,461,340 
for  these  several  items  of  apprc^^riations. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $34,998,340  over 
the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  other  body, 
but  is  $22,016,660  imder  the  budget  esti- 
mates. 

The  committee  has  included  a  number 
of  increases  over  1963  for  increased  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  on  a  fiscal 
year  basis — and  in  the  committee  report 
directs  the  Department  to  withhold  from 
use  in  1964  that  portion  of  such  increased 
activities  applicable  to  the  period  July  1, 
1963,  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
1964  Appropriation  Act. 

To  describe  that  situation  further,  the 
Senate  is  aware  that  almost  all  of  the 
agencies  of  the  Government  have  been 
proceeding  under  the  resolutions  which 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  regular  ap- 
propriation bills.  The  agricultural  ap- 
propriation bill  provides  a  number  of 
increases  on  the  basis  of  a  full  fiscal  year. 
The  committee  has  directed  the  Depart- 
ment to  withhold  from  use  in  this  fiscal 
year  that  portion  of  such  increased  activ- 
ities applicable  from  July  1  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Florida 
yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  If 
3  or  4  months  of  appropriations  are  taken 
care  of  by  the  resolutions,  the  amoxints 
will  be  proportionately  deducted  or 
changed  for  the  respective  programs  or 
agencies. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  This  provision  will 
apply  only  to  appropriations  for  increased 
activities  and  does  not  apply  to  amounts 
in  continuing  resolutions  already  avail- 
able for  1963. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
appreciate  that  statement.  That  was 
my  understanding.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  completely  clear.  I  am 
glad  he  makes  the  point  additionally 
clear. 

The  committee  felt  that  the  long  lapse 
of  time  between  the  beginning  of  the 
present  fiscal  year  and  the  beginning  of 
some  of  the  new  programs  or  the  expan- 
sion of  old  programs  was  so  great  that 
unless  that  lapse  of  time  were  taken  into 
account,  we  could  very  properly  be 
charged  with  both  oversight  and  extrava- 
gance in  some  cases. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  In 
addition,  there  would  be  a  saving  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  the  appropriations  that 
would  not  be  needed  and  would  not  have 
to  be  used. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. At  any  rate.  Congress  will  do  Its 
part  in  dealing  with  a  troublesome  mat- 
ter of  this  kind  if  it  includes  a  provision 
of  the  type  I  have  indicated.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  subject  of  pay  costs  involves  one 
of  the  principal  points  of  difference  be- 
tween our  version  of  the  bill  and  the 
House  version.  So  I  hope  Senators  will 
consider  it  carefully. 

I  note  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  is  in  the 
Chamber;  and  I  wish  to  say  that  In  con- 
nection with  all  of  these  technical  mat- 


ters there  has  been  the  fullest  discussion, 
between  the  minority  and  the  majority; 
and  as  between  the  two  sides  of  the  aisle. 
I  believe  there  is  no  difference  at  all  in 
pwint  of  view  or  in  f«>proach  in  connec- 
tion with  this  matter. 

In  fact,  as  I  recall,  the  motion  was 
made  by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  and 
was  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  that  no  other  bill 
involves  less  partisan  politics  than  this 
one.  We  have  studied  it  carefully;  and 
every  possible  avenue  of  savings  has  been 
carefully  considered.  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee has,  on  the  W'hole,  done  a  good 
job. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that  comment.  I  agree  completely 
with  him.  I  wish  to  state,  for  the  Rec- 
ord, that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  was  present  throughout 
the  heai-ings;  he  attended  them  re- 
ligiously, as  did  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee; and  I  am  extremely  indebted 
to  the  Senator  for  his  faithful  attend- 
ance and  for  his  careful  consideration 
of  all  these  problems.  I  agree  with  his 
statement  that  neither  in  the  subcom- 
mittee nor  in  the  full  committee  was 
there  the  slightest  partisan  difference  of 
opinion  In  connection  with  considera- 
tion of  the  bill. 

PAT   COSTS 

Mr.  President,  the  House  committee 
report  proposed  the  absorption  from  zero 
to  40  percent  in  mandatory  pay  costs  in 
the  various  appropriation  items  through- 
out the  bill.  These  Increases  for  pay 
costs  are  a  result  of  the  pay  legislation 
enacted  a  year  ago  which  provided  for 
two  increments  of  increase.  The  first 
incronent  was  effective  October  1.  1962. 
and  the  second  Increment  is  effective 
Jsmuary  1.  1964.  So  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, in  acting  upon  this  matter,  has 
In  large  measure  restored  the  proposed 
amounts  required  for  the  second  incre- 
ment of  the  pay  costs 

In  other  instances,  program  Increases 
described  in  the  House  committee  report 
were,  in  part,  negated  by  the  proposed 
reductions  necessary  to  absorb  the  man- 
datory pay  costs.  The  Department  had 
absorbed  41  percent  of  the  Increased  pay 
costs  in  the  fiscal  year  1963.  Again,  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  absorb  a  full  year's  pay  cost 
last  year,  because  the  pay  bill  first  be- 
came effective  In  October.  For  fiscal  year 
1964,  the  Increased  pay  costs  are  esti- 
mated at  $41,912,189.  The  Department 
absorbed  an  estimated  $8,249,194.  and 
requested  appropriations  for  pay  costs 
totaling  $33,662,995,  of  which  $26,651,160 
was  provided  in  the  House  version  of  the 
bin.  The  Cbmmlttee  has  voted  to  re- 
store House  reductions  totaling  $7  mil- 
lion, in  several  appropriation  Items 
throughout  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  we  felt  that  this  was  in 
complete  fairness  to  the  agencies;  and 
that  since  we  had  voted  these  pay  costs, 
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and  since,  by  our  action  this  additional 
Increment  was  to  fall  on  the  agendas 
this  year,  therefore,  to  completely  over- 
look that  fact  and  to  require  as  great 
an  absorption  of  that  increase  as  the 
version  of  the  bill  which  came  to  us  froiji 
the  other  body  required,  would  be  un- 
realistic and  unfair  to  many  of  the  prd- 
grams  which  these  agencies  are  required 
to  administer. 

PATMENTS    FOR    EXTENSION    AND    COOPERATIVB 
STATS  EXFEXnCZNT  STATIONS 

The  bill  carries  an  appropriation  <if 
$70  million  for  payments  to  States  an(d 
to  Puerto  Rico  for  extension  work.  This 
amount  represents  an  increase  of  $6i- 
410.000  over  the  1963  appropriation.  Tlje 
committee  has  voted  to  provide  this  in- 
crease, so  as  to  make  available  throu^ 
the  calendar  year  1964  the  Federal  sha^e 
of  the  cost  of  the  pay  increases  und*r 
the  general  pay  legislation  enacted  qy 
the  last  Congress — for  which  one  incre- 
ment of  increase  was  effective  lait 
October,  and  the  second  increment  will 
be  effective  next  January.  I 

In  other  words,  in  considering  this 
joint  program  of  extension  work — partly 
paid  for  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
partly  paid  for  by  the  States  and  the 
counties — the  committee  felt  that  the 
Federal  part  of  the  increases  required 
in  order  to  cover  the  pay  costs  that  would 
accrue  within  this  period  should  cet- 
talnly  be  provided  in  this  bill;  and  th^t 
is  what  we  have  proposed. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  K4r. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Florida 
yield?  j 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  am  glad  to  yielp. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Th|it 
point  was  discussed  a  great  deal  by  $11 
of  the  agencies  of  all  of  the  States  thtit 
have  any  agricultural  programs  at  all. 
They  could  not  possibly  have  met  tifie 
situation  unless  this  provision  had  be^n 
made,  because — as  the  Senator  fro»n 
Florida  pointed  out  a  short  time  ago*— 
Congress  put  the  pay  increases  into  rf- 
fect.  and  there  was  nothing  they  could 
do  about  It.  So  I  do  not  see  how  we 
could  afford  not  to  provide  the  mon^y 
that  is  required  by  the  action  we  took. 
That  Is  exactly  what  your  committee  h|is 
done.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  correct.  \^e 
voted  to  provide  the  Federal  part  of  the 
pay  costs  in  connection  with  the  im- 
portant Extension  Services — that  Is  to 
say.  for  the  county  agents,  the  hoi<ie 
demonstration  workers  and,  of  cour$e, 
the  workers  on  the  higher  levels  In  eath 
State.  We  believe  it  is  only  fsdr  a^d 
just  that  we  do  provide  that  part  of  tne 
State  costs  under  a  pay  increase  prjo- 
gram  which  we  had  voted.  i 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Florida  for  tiis 
comment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senatjor 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  payments  to 
States  for  cooperative  research  under  the 
Federal  grant  program,  the  bill  carries 
$42,883,000.  This  is  an  increase  of  $1,- 
500,000  over  the  1963  appropriation  |of 
funds  distributed  under  the  regular 
formula;  and.  in  addition.  $1  million  is 
provided  to  initiate  a  program  of  grants 
for  cooperative  forestry  research,  as  au- 


thorized by  Public  Law  87-788,  approved 
October  10,  1962.  This  amount  is  the 
same  as  that  requested  in  the  estimate 
and  voted  by  the  House. 

As  in  the  case  of  Extension  Service 
workers,  the  increase  over  the  1963  ap- 
propriation is  recommended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  the  Federal  share  un- 
der the  pay  legislation  for  cooperative 
State  experiment  station  workers  for  the 
full  calendar  year  1964. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  quite  clear  why 
the  same  philosophy  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jordan]  has  just  now  said  is  ap- 
plicable to  workers  in  the  extension 
service  also  applies  to  workers  in  the 
joint  Federal-State  experimental  sta- 
tion, because  they  are  employed  under 
the  joint  auspices,  and  are  paid  in  part 
with  funds  coming  from  the  Federal 
Government,  and  in  part  by  funds  ap- 
propriated by  the  States.  So  we  have 
voted  to  include  an  amount  adequate  to 
cover  the  Federal  share  of  that  pay  in- 
crease, wiiich  was  voted  for  cooperative 
State  experimental  station  work. 

AGRICULTUBAL     RESEAKCH     SERVICE 

The  Agricultural  Reserch  Service  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  coordination  of  research 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  administers  the  largest  research  pro- 
gram of  the  Department.  It  conducts 
a  wide  range  of  research  dealing  with 
production,  nutrition.  cons\imer  use  re- 
search, utilization  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  is  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  oversea  research  financed  im- 
der  sections  104(a)  and  104 ck)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480.  It  also  conducts  a  wide 
variety  of  cooperative  regulatory  pro- 
grams dealing  with  plant  and  animal 
disease  and  pest  control,  and  adminis- 
ters the  meat  inspection  program. 

The  total  appropriations  recommended 
for  these  activities  is  $189,259,450,  a  net 
increase  of  $10,399,700  over  the  1963  ap- 
propriations and  a  net  increase  over  the 
House  of  $7,671,450. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  his  diligence  in  handling  the  bill  this 
year  as  in  past  years  and  his  wide  in- 
terest in  the  subject  of  agriculture  and 
in  agricultural  research. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  the  remarks  of 
my  colleague  [Mr.  Hruska]  as  shown  on 
page  883  of  the  Senate  committee  hear- 
ings, and  also  the  language  contained  in 
the  House  committee  report.  I  wish  to 
ask  the  following  question:  Does  the 
Senator  understand  that  the  bill  would 
appropriate  funds  for  the  continued  op- 
eration of  the  Scottsbluff,  Nebr..  experi- 
ment station  at  the  current  level  through 
the  present  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  bill  very  definite- 
ly does  cover  such  funds.  The  Senator 
will  find  that  item  covered  specifically  in 
the  report  of  the  House  committee;  and 
the  amount  is  retained  by  the  Senate 
committee. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  Senator  to  ask  this  body  to  concur 
in  what  the  House  provided? 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  is  the  intention  of 
our  committee  to  recommend  concur- 
rence. I  know  of  no  move  whatever  to 
refuse  concurrence.  The  program  is  a 
very  fine  one,  and  one  which  our  com- 
mittee wishes  to  continue.  We  wish  to 
uphold  the  arm  of  the  House  in  providing 
funds  for  its  continuance. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comment. 

For  research  programs  conducted  by 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service  the 
committee  provides  $91,811,700  by  direct 
appropriation.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$1,257,700  over  the  estimate  and  $2,633.- 
330  under  the  amount  proposed  in  the 
House  bill. 

The  House  bill  consolidated  the  mar- 
keting research  budget  estimates  and 
appropriations  totaling  $6,550,000  under 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service. 

The  consolidation  proposed  in  the 
House  bill  included  the  regular  market- 
ing research  program,  for  which  $4,950,- 
000  was  appropriated  in  1963  under 
"marketing  research  and  service,"  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service,  and  $1,600,- 
000  carried  in  the  budget  estimate,  1964. 
under  the  head  "construction  of  facili- 
ties." The  House  committee  had  ap- 
proved $400,000  of  $1,600,000  proposed 
for  a  national  peanut  marketing  facility 
and  allocated  the  remaining  $1,200,000 
to  various  production  and  related  re- 
search activities.  The  Department  ap- 
pealed the  proposed  action  by  the  House, 
and  the  committee  has  restored  these 
amounts  totaling  $6,550,000  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service. 

In  other  words,  the  committee  does 
not  agree  with  the  change  in  organiza- 
tion and  administration  proposed  by  the 
House  committee,  but  the  committee 
upheld  the  appeal  of  the  Department 
and  restored  the  funds  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Service  which  had  been 
transferred  by  House  action,  or  by  the 
provisions  of  the  House  bill  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service. 

The  committee  has  also  approved  as 
a  part  of  the  appropriation  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service,  "marketing 
research  and  service,"'  the  full  budget 
estimate  of  $1,600,000  to  construct  the 
Peanut  Marketing  Research  Laboratory. 
In  order  to  allay  the  fears  of  those  who 
have  in  the  past  opposed  the  appropria- 
tion for  this  laboratory,  the  committee 
inserted  a  provision  in  the  bill  and  in 
the  committee  report  which  provides — 
and  the  quoted  words  appear  both  in 
the  bill  and  in  the  report — 

That  research  investigations  undertaken 
at  the  National  Peanut  Quality  Evaluation 
Laboratory  must  be  truly  national  in  scope 
and  must  give  equivalent  treatment  to  the 
different  types  of  peanuts  produced  and 
marketed  in  the  major  peanut-producing 
areas. 

We  believe  that  provision  makes  very 
clear  that  the  new  peanut  laboratory 
will  be  a  national  institution,  and  must 
take  into  consideration  national  needs. 
It  must  give  equal  consideration,  and 
treatment  to  those  segments  of  the  pea- 
nut-producing industry  which  are  fovind 
in  various  States,  which  in  many  in- 
stances produce  different  types  of  pea- 
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nuts,  and  which  have  different  conditions 
with  which  to  deal. 

RESEARCH    COORDINATION 

The  committee  shares  the  view  of  the 
House  committee  that  research  should 
be  well  coordinated — not  only  among 
agencies  within  the  Department,  but 
also  between  the  Department  and  the 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations. 
The  committee  report,  beginning  on  page 
4.  deals  in  general  terms  with  the  future 
needs  of  the  agricultural  research  pro- 
gram, including  the  need  to  define  re- 
search activities  uniformly  and  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  a  standard  system 
of  research  classification  for  programs 
conducted  by  Federal  and  State  agencies. 
I  am  sure  that  Senators  are  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
charges — sometimes  substantiated  in 
whole  or  in  part — that  there  has  been 
unnecessary  duplication,  and  therefore 
unnecessary  loss  of  time  and  expense,  in 
connection  with  certain  research  proj- 
ects. The  committee  feels  that  that 
should  not  be  allowed  to  continue.  We 
would  hope  to  find  that  the  Department 
itself  had  already  initiated  the  effort  to 
deal  with  that  problem.  We  wish  to  call 
attention  to  that  fact  without  any  ques- 
tion whatever,  and  to  show  our  approval 
of  that  procedure. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  general 
interest  evidenced  by  members  in  agri- 
cultural research.  I  request  that  the 
committee  report  on  pages  4,  5,  and  the 
first  paragraph  on  page  6  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Agricultural  Research  Program 
The  program  of  agricultural  research  has 
developed  over  the  past  100  years.  It  is  a 
partnership  arrangement  of  Federal,  State, 
and  Industry  research  covering  a  wide  range 
of  research  programs,  including  production, 
nutrition,  new  and  improved  uses  for  agri- 
cultural commodities,  economic  research, 
entomology,  soil  and  water  conservation,  and 
related  research  Investigations.  The  success 
of  this  long-term  Joint  research  effort  has 
made  our  agricultural  technology  preemi- 
nent in  the  world  today.  Under  this  nation- 
ally oriented  and  centrally  directed  and 
coordinated  research  program,  the  Depart- 
ment works  in  close  harmony  with  the  States 
to  meet  present  and  future  research  needs 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  agricultural  industry.  Within 
this  bill  are  carried  the  appropriations  for 
the  various  research  program  activities  of  the 
Department  and  for  the  payments  to  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations. 

Within  the  Department,  there  is  assigned 
to  the  Administrator  of  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service  the  responsibility  for  coordi- 
nating the  research  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment. The  Research  Administrator  utilizes 
a  research  council,  comprised  of  key  research 
agency  officials,  to  assist  him  in  discharging 
his  assigned  responsibilities  for  research  co- 
ordination. Research  project  proposals  are 
submitted  by  the  appropriate  agency  for 
approval  of  the  research  coordinator.  Since 
it  was  established  In  1948,  the  central  project 
office  has  served  as  the  coordination  center 
**  for  project  clearance  and  control  for  the  vari- 
ous research  agencies  within  the  Department. 
This  system  of  coordination  appears  to  func- 
tion adequately,  but  there  is  a  continuing 
need  for  improvement,  in  clarifying  the  re- 
search objectives  among  research  agencies 
and  for  Improving  the  coordination  and  cor- 


relation of  research  program  activities  within 
the  Department. 

The  national  agrlcultioral  research  program 
needs  to  be  strengthened  to  meet  the  future 
needs  of  agrtciillure  and  of  our  growing 
poptUatlon.  Belter  means  must  be  found  for 
controlling  dliiease*  and  coplnp  with  insect 
pests.  Deaclencies  in  our  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nutrition  have  become  apparent  and 
are  in  need  of  accelerated  research  investiga- 
tion. Much  greater  emphasis  needs  t-o  be  put 
upon  developing  new  uses  for  commodities 
and  for  the  development  of  substitute  crops. 
Many  soil  and  water  research  problems  re- 
main unsolved.  More  emphasis  needs  to  be 
placed  upon  the  marketing,  storage,  and  han- 
dling of  agricultural  commodities  as  they 
move  from  the  producer  into  consumer 
hands.  Accelerated  research  In  these  and 
other  areas  will  produce  the  answers  which 
are  needed  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  agri- 
cultural production,  and  to  develop  new  uses 
for  surplus  crops,  as  well  as  to  provide  new 
processing  methods  and  product  develop- 
ment opportunities  for  all  agrlcxiltural  com- 
modities. 

Specifically,  the  committee  believes  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service.  In  collaboration  with 
the  land-grant  colleges,  to  strengthen  the 
systematic  and  continuous  review  of  the  re- 
search programs,  including  project  reviews, 
to  make  certain  that  worthwhile  projects  are 
undertaken  and  that  current  project  investi- 
gations are  phased  out  upon  completion  or 
discontinued  when  they  show  no  useful  re- 
sults. It  is  evident  that  there  is  further 
need  to  refine  the  classification  of  research 
programs  as  between  Federal  and  State  pro- 
grams In  order  that  there  be  a  similar  classi- 
fication of  the  subject-matter  fields  of  re- 
search between  Federal  and  State  programs 
for  more  accurate  reporting  of  the  scope  of 
research  by  types  and  the  expenditures  by 
major  classifications.  A  better  and  more 
consistent  classification  of  research  activity 
should  also  result  in  more  efficient  use  of 
personnel  and  research  facilities,  and  in  the 
orderly  redirection  of  research  activity. 

The  Federal  effort  is  devoted  primarily  to 
research  problems  of  national  and  regional 
nature,  with  the  State  programs  concentrat- 
ing upon  instrastate,  and  some  regional 
projects.  The  Federal  Department's  research 
activity  embodies  273  different  locations  and 
the  States  have  a  total  of  421  locations.  At 
many  of  these  locations,  both  Federal  and 
State  employees  are  working  together  in  Joint 
endeavor.  Many  of  the  Federal,  and  un- 
doubtedly some  of  the  State,  facilities  are 
Inadequate  or  outmoded  to  serve  present  and 
future  research  requirements.  The  commit- 
tee believes  that  the  modernization  and  ex- 
pansion of  research  facilities  are  of  im- 
portance and  should  proceed  in  an  orderly 
and  systematic  fashion.  Most  research  pro- 
grams are  of  long-term  duration,  and  It  is 
usually  more  efficient  and  less  costly  to  pro- 
vide adequate  central  facilities  where  a  con- 
certed program  can  be  undertaken  than  to 
dispense  funds  to  a  number  of  locations  with 
resultant  inefficiency  and  lack  of  proper  co- 
ordination. In  recent  years,  the  Congress 
has  provided  the  funds  for  new  or  modern- 
ized research  facilities  to  intensify  research 
in  entomology,  soil  and  water  conservation, 
livestock,  poultry  diseases,  and  for  other  piu-- 
poses.  Additional  facilities  are  urgently 
needed  to  strengthen  these  and  other  pro- 
grams to  carry  forward  the  long-term  agri- 
cultural research  program  activities. 

The  committee  believes  that  a  modest  ex- 
pansion of  research  contracts  and  grants 
should  be  undertaken  as  a  supplement  to 
the  existing  research  programs  carried  out 
by  the  Department  and  by  the  State  experi- 
ment stations.  ContracU  and  grants  should 
be  limited  to  specific  needs  of  a  short-term 
nature  where  such  contracts  can  be  vmder- 
taken  by  qualified  organizations  or  agencies 
without  setting  into  motion  a  further  com- 


petition for  the  limited  supply  of  qualified 
scientists,  such  as  has  already  occurred  in 
other  Government  research  program  activi- 
ties. 

The    committee    requests    each    research 
agency  of  the  Department  to  provide  it  with 
a  r^sum^  on  research  contracts  or  grants  en- 
tered into  beginning  with  fiscal  year   1964. 
This  summary  shall  set  forth  the  following: 
Name  and  location  of  contractor  or  grantee; 
term  and  cost  of  contract  or  grant;  demon- 
strated research  capability  of  contractor  or 
grantee;    extent    of    present    research    staff 
and    salaries    paid;     expenditures    for    and 
source  of  any  additional  research  specialists 
required  to  conduct  the  contract  or  grant, 
including  the  annual   salaries  proposed  for 
such    personnel;    the    requirements    in    the 
contract  for  progress  reporting  by  the  con- 
tractor and  provision  made  for  a  final  report 
on  resetirch   results;    the  estimated   cost  to 
the  agency  and  to  the  contractor  for  admin- 
istrative   and    technical    support    costs;    re- 
quirements in  the  contract  for  dispKJsltlon  of 
facilities   or    equipment   purchased    by    the 
contractor  in  order  to  perform  the  contract; 
together  with  related  pertinent  information. 
The    committee    is    concerned    about   the 
portion  of  research  funds  used  for  adminis- 
trative and   program   support  costs.     These 
costs  should  be  held  to  the  minimum  con- 
sistent with  efficient  research  management. 
The    committee   requests   the    Secretary    of 
Agriculture   to   obtain   information    on    the 
administrative  and  program  support  costs  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  in  the 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities  and  the 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations.     He 
is  requested  to  report  on  his  findings  on  such 
costs,  Including  research  conducted  by  con- 
tracts and  grants,  to  the  committee  by  next 
January  31.    The  Secretary  is  also  requested 
to    report    upon    the    Impact    that    pending 
legislative     authorizations     for     accelerated 
soil  and  water  research  may  have  upon  the 
existing  research   programs   of   the   Depart- 
ment and  the  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  is  advised  by  the  Department 
that  responsibility  for  research  coordi- 
nation within  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  already  been  assigned  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service.  As  stated  in  our  com- 
mittee report  on  pages  6  and  7 — 

Under  departmental  administrative  regu- 
lations (ch.  2,  sec.  3,  subsec.  115),  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agrlcviltural  Research 
Service  Is  currently  assigned  the  function  of 
research  coordination  for  all  research  agen- 
cies within  the  Department.  This  coordina- 
tion responsibility  includes  the  examination 
and  analysis  of  proposed,  and  ongoing  re- 
search, the  review  and  approval  of  projects 
or  proposals  prior  to  their  initiation,  to- 
gether with  providing  advice  and  in  consult- 
ing with  heads  of  Department  research  agen- 
cies on  program  planning.  He  also  has  the 
responsibility  to  report  upon  research  and 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
on    departmental    research   programs. 

The  committee  believes  that  greater  em- 
phasis should  be  given  to  the  coordination 
of  specific  commodity  research  programs. 
For  example,  all  research  dealing  with  the 
effect  of  machines  upon  cotton  fiber  should 
be  better  coordinated  and  the  results  of  in- 
dependent research  Investigations  by  proj- 
ect workers  at  different  locations  should  be 
better  correlated.  The  Department  has  ad- 
vised the  committee  that  it  has  undertaken 
a  review  of  closely  allied  research  activi- 
ties and  will  report  on  its  findings  and 
make  Its  reconunendations  to  the  respective 
Committees  on  Appropriations. 

Our  committee  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  step  was  necessary,  but 
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we  were  happy  to  learn  that  the  Depart- 
ment had  already  undertaken  a  review 
of  the  need  for  closer  correlation  and  co- 
ordination of  Its  research  Investigations! 
within  and  among  the  respective  re- 
search programs.  Our  recommendation 
goes  further,  and  would  require  not  only 
improved  coordination  of  programs 
within  the  Department  itself,  but  also 
includes  activities  carried  on  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Federal-State  experiment, 
stations,  so  that  any  duplication  and| 
undue  expense  could  be  avoided.  | 

The  committee  has  included  in  the  bill] 
increases  for  several  research  projects! 
totaling  $2,456,200  as  listed  on  pages  7 
and  8  of  the  committee  report.  It  has 
provided  $1,445,000  as  proposed  in  the 
budget  request  for  the  staffing  of  new 
research  laboratories — an  increase  of 
$245,000  over  the  House  bill — and 
recommends  $177,500  for  accelerating 
watershed  hydrology  research,  as  proH 
posed  in  the  budget  request,  but  denied 
by  the  House. 

TrriLIZATION    KZSZAACa   AMD    DEVELOPMENT 

As  the  bill  came  from  the  House  there 
was  a  provision  included  to  transfer  up 
to  $5  million  of  Commodity  Credit  Cor-j 
poration  funds  to  conduct  research  onj 
the  cost  of  production  of  surplus  crops — j 
primarily  cotton,  and  other  surplus  com-i 
modities.  i 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  the  very^ 
distinctive  changes  in  the  bill  we  recom-l 
mend,  from  the  approach  taken  by  thej 
House :  In  lieu  of  the  House  proposal  thi 
committee  recommends  that  not  to  ex 
ceed  $35  million  be  made  available  froi 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  fund 
prim.arily  for  the  expansion  of  utilization 
research  and  development,  for  which  a| 
detailed  program  was  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  415  of  the 
87th  Congress,  2d  session.  This  report 
has  been  printed  as  Senate  Document  No< 
34,  and  the  body  of  the  report  outlines 
and  highlights  the  research  progran^ 
contemplated  under  the  action  taken  by 
the  comjnittee. 

I  could  not  fail  at  this  stage  to  give 
credit  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr J 
RussBLLl.  the  Senator  from  North  Da-| 
kota  [Mr.  YouWGl.  and  the  Senator  fro 
South   Dakota    [Mr.   MundtI    for  thet 
great  interest  in  this  subject.    This  ite 
was  placed  in  the  bill  last  year  by  th 
committee.    The  Senate  will  recall  th^ 
difficulties  which  confronted  it  in  con 
ference.    This   year  we  have  had   th^ 
benefit  of  the  able  and  detailed  reporlj 
transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul4 
ture  pursuant  to  our  resolution  of  th^ 
87th  Congress.    That  report  has  beeri 
printed  in  the  past  few  days  on  motion 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr! 
Rxjssell]  and  approved  by  the  Senate) 
as  Senate  Document  No.  34. 

The  Senate  committee  amendment 
also  provides  for  acceleration  of  research 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  on  cottoq 
and  other  surplus  commodities,  as  con-j 
templated  by  the  Department  under  tha 
House  provision.  I 

For  the  Information  of  the  Senate,  i 
request,  Mr.  President,  that  the  state4 
ment  from  the  Senate  committee  report 
on  pages  9  to  11— under  the  heading 
'utilization  research  and  development"— 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  this  point 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Utilization  Research  and  Development 

The  committee  has  included  a  provision  In 
the  bill  to  authorize  the  xise  of  Ckjmmodlty 
Credit  Corporation  funds  to  institute  an  ex- 
panded research  program  of  utilization  re- 
search and  development.  The  action  by  the 
committee  la  designed  to  carry  out  the 
strengthening  of  utilization  research  as  out- 
lined In  the  report  to  the  Congress  on  utiliza- 
tion research  and  development  In  response 
to  Senate  Resolution  415.  87th  Congress,  2d 
session,  and  also  to  carry  out  intensive  re- 
search to  decrease  the  cost  of  production  of 
surplus  crops. 

The  productive  capacity  of  American  agrl- 
cultiu-e  has  placed  us  agriculturally  at  the 
forefront  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  But 
our  successes  In  agricultural  production  are 
offset  In  substantial  measure  by  our  Inability 
to  use  profitably  a  sizable  fraction  of  what 
we  produce,  requiring  much  of  our  agricul- 
tural production  to  be  channeled  Into  Gov- 
ernment storage  or  disposal  abroad  at  a  cost 
to  the  Nation  of  billions  of  dollars  each  year. 
It  Is  Increasingly  evident  that  we  need  most 
urgently,  practical  means  for  expanding  our 
capacity  to  utilize  farm  commodities.  It  is 
also  evident  that  to  accomplish  this  we  need 
to  intensify  our  research  to  find  and  develop 
new  and  expanded  uses  and  markets  for  these 
surplus  commodities. 

For  more  than  20  years,  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service  has  been  conducting  a  pro- 
gram of  utilization  research  and  develop- 
ment to  find  new  food.  feed,  and  industrial 
uses  for  surplus  farm  products.  Utilization 
research  contributes  to  alleviation  of  sur- 
pluses, to  increasing  farm  Income,  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  rural  industries,  and  to  the 
variety  and  utility  of  products  available  to 
the  consumer.  It  devises  new,  less  costly, 
more  attractive,  and  more  nutritious  foods; 
It  seeks  significant  new  industrial  uses;  it 
shields  the  farmers'  existing  outlets  in  In- 
dustry against  invasion  by  synthetics;  it  Is 
directed  to  expansion  of  all  farm  markets, 
foreign  and  domestic.  Utilization  research 
is  contributing  to  the  solution  of  three  other 
major  problems  confronting  American  agri- 
culture today:  the  problem  of  undercon- 
sumption; the  problem  of  conservation  and 
resource  use;  the  problem  of  opportunities 
for  farm  and  rural  people. 

This  research,  though  limited,  has  been 
very  successful  in  providing  additional  mar- 
kets for  commodities  that  otherwise  would 
have  further  contributed  to  the  expensive 
Government  storage  and  disposal  programs. 
In  fact,  according  to  statements  by  depart- 
mental ofDcials,  the  benefits  to  the  Nation's 
economy  in  recent  years  have  amounted  to 
$25  for  each  dollar  spent  on  utilization  re- 
search. 

Utilization  research  has  made  lasting  im- 
pressions on  our  economy  and  the  way  we 
live.  For  example,  improved  processing 
technology  made  soybeans  a  major  source  of 
oil  for  food  and  industrial  uses  and  of  pro- 
tein for  expanding  the  Nation's  livestock 
and  poultry  industries.  Wash-and-wear 
cottons  halted  the  inroads  by  synthetic  fibers 
on  cotton  markets.  Tallows  and  greases  that 
lost  their  traditional  markets  in  soap  were 
made  into  plastics  and  feeds.  Frozen  orange 
Juice  concentrate  and  instant  potatoes  revo- 
lutionized the  processing  and  distribution 
of  these  foods.  There  have  also  been  many 
less  tangible  benefits  from  utilization  re- 
search, such  as  the  large-scale  commerciali- 
zation of  penicillin;  the  development  of  dex- 
tran  as  a  blood  plasma  extender;  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a  process — if  we  ever  need  it^ 
of  removing  radioactive  strontium  90  from 
milk. 

The  comnalttee  believes  that  the  present 
level  of  utilization  research  Is  Inadequate  to 


provide,  as  promptly  as  needed,  the  means  for 
the  practical  alleviation  of  our  surpliis  prob- 
lems. It  also  believes  that  the  achievements 
of  utilization  research  In  the  past  forecast 
the  prcHnise  tbat  intensification  of  this  re- 
search holds  for  the  future.  It  was  for  these 
reasons  that  the  Senate  asked  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  last  year.  In  Senate  Reso- 
lution 415,  "to  submit  to  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  and  to  the  Congress  •  •  •  the  most 
effective  program  available  for  research  to 
discover  new  uses  for  agricultural  commodi- 
ties; and  •  •  •  to  limit  this  program  to  items 
costing  not  in  excess  of  $35  million  per  an- 
num above  current  allowances  for  1963  for 
utilization  research  to  discover  new  uses  for 
agricultural  commodities."  This  report  has 
been  received.  It  proposes  to  expand  utiliza- 
tion research  in  various  ways.  Utilization  re- 
search would  be  increased  at  once  across  a 
broad  front.  Since  there  is  very  limited  room 
for  expansion  in  the  Department's  present 
facilities,  approximately  half  of  the  new 
funds  in  the  first  2  years  would  be  used  to 
collaborate  with  universities  and  other  pub- 
lic and  private  institutions  through  con- 
tracts, grants,  and  cooperative  arrangements. 
This  would  l>oth  intensify  the  research  effort 
and  broaden  the  base  of  participation  in  this 
vitally  important  field  of  agricultural  re- 
search. 

Nearly  half  of  the  Increase  in  the  first  2 
years  would  be  used  to  construct  and  enlarge 
urgently  needed  facilities.  As  the  proposed 
construction  is  completed,  research  in  the 
Department's  facilities  would  be  Increased 
from  approximately  $21  to  $44  million  a  year. 
Work  outside  the  Department  would  be  in- 
creased from  about  $3  to  $15  million  a  year. 
The  first  year's  increase  would  be  devoted  to 
nearly  200  different  projects.  Special  em- 
phasis would  be  placed  on  cereals,  cotton, 
and  animal  products.  Substantial  increases 
would  be  allotted  to  work  on  wool,  oilseeds, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  tobacco,  sugar,  naval 
stores,  and  new  replacement  crops.  In  sub- 
sequent years,  additional  opportunities  for 
developing  expanded  markets  for  these  and 
other  commodities  would  be  exploited. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  Depart- 
ment's proposal  for  Increasing  its  utilization 
research  effort  is  realistic  and  reasonable.  It 
believes  that  the  detailed  research  plans  pre- 
sented in  the  Department's  report  have  ex- 
cellent potential  and  promise  for  prompt 
culmination  in  developments  tliat  will  pro- 
vide substantial  economic  markets  for  major 
siorpluses.  The  committee  recommends  that 
the  increased  funds  for  utilization  research 
and  development  be  allocated  with  consider- 
able discretion  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  purpose  of  conducting  utiliza- 
tion research  essentially  as  proposed  in  the 
Department's  report  in  resjxjnse  to  Senate 
Resolution  415,  Including  the  construction 
and  staffing  of  research  facilities,  agree- 
ments, and  contracts  with  private  organiza- 
tions and  firms,  and  such  other  steps  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  a  generally  acceler- 
ated research  program.  In  carrying  forward 
its  utilization  research  program  appropriate 
consideration  shoxUd  be  given  to  research  In- 
vestigations on  grapes  and  grape  products, 
including  wine. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  is  the  judgment  of 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee,  which 
has  been  expressed  over  a  period  of  sev- 
eral years — and  it  has  been  the  judgment 
of  the  legislative  committee  which  deals 
with  agriculture,  as  well  as  the  judgment 
of  many  other  Senators — that  the  re- 
search program  for  developing  better 
uses  of  farm  products  is  lagging,  and 
that  one  of  the  answers  to  our  surplus 
problems  lies  in  this  field.  I  call  atten-  , 
tion  to  this  not  only  because  It  is  Impor- 
tant in  terms  of  money,  since  it  involves 
$35  million,  as  recommended  for  this 
year — much  of  which  would  not  be  for 
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recur riKg  items— but  particularly  be- 
cause I  believe  if  the  Senate  committee's 
efforts  are  approved  by  the  Senate  itself 
and  then  the  Senate  succeeds  in  that 
effort,  we  shall  have  launched  a  program 
of  far-reaching  importance.  I  believe 
it  will  go  a  long  way  toward  helping  to 
solve  troubling  surplus  problems. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  appropriately 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
fact  that  this  appropriation  of  $35  mil- 
Uon  is  a  considerable  amount  of  money, 
but  it  is  small  in  comparison  to  the  huge 
amounts  of  money  involved  in  the  sur- 
pluses the  Federal  Government  is  carry- 
ing. 

Researchers  who  havt  gone  into  this 
subject  believe  that  many  new  uses  can 
be  found  for  our  surplus  products.  If 
this  can  be  done,  the  $35  million  will  be 
well  spent. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  4  or 
5  years  ago  the  Senate  passed  an  open- 
end  authorization  bill  to  greatly  increase 
this  type  of  research.  The  bill  as  intro- 
duced called  for  a  $100  million  authoriza- 
tion, but  as  it  was  finally  approved  it  was 
an  open-end  authorization.  That  is  an 
indication  of  the  great  interest  which 
has  existed  for  years  on  this  side  of  the 
Congress  in  this  type  of  research. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  remember  that 
well.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  recalling 
it  to  my  mind.  The  Senate  has  for  a  long 
time  felt,  as  our  committee  has  felt,  that 
this  is  a  field  we  have  neglected  too  long, 
which  may  offer  the  keys  we  need  to  solve 
some  of  our  surplus  problems. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  fully  In  accord 
with  the  purposes  of  the  amendment  and 
also  the  Increase  in  the  amount  which 
the  committee  has  recommended  for  uti- 
lization research — to  find  new  uses  for 
our  agricultural  products  and  particu- 
larly those  in  surplus.  I  note  in  the  re- 
port of  the  committee,  in  connection 
with  the  amendment,  the  following 
statement  on  page  10 : 

Substantial  increases  would  be  allotted  to 
work  on  wool,  oilseeds,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
tobacco,  sugar,  naval  stores,  and  new  re- 
placement crops. 

I  note  also  that  the  appropriation 
could  be  used  for  the  constmction  of 
needed  facilities.  The  question  I  raise 
Is  (greeted  to  the  possible  use  of  the 
funds  for  tobacco  research  facilities. 

As  the  Senator  from  Florida  knows,  a 
National  Tobacco  Laboratory  was  estab- 
lished at  the  University  of  Kentucky  In 
1960,  and  appropriations  have  been  made 
for  3  years  In  support  of  the  laboratory. 
I  point  out — only  in  aid — for  the  State 
ol  Kentucky  provided  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion to  Initiate  this  National  Tobacco 
Laboratory. 

There  has  been  some  speculation  that 
another  laboratory  duplicating  this  fa- 
cility might  be  constructed,  from  appro- 


priated funds.  When  the  amendment 
was  considered — since  it  embraces  funds 
lor  construction  as  well  as  utilization 
research — was  it  contemplated  that  an 
additional  facility  might  be  constructed 
for  tobacco  research? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  I  understood  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  his  plan  for  the  use  of  this  fund,  if 
It  is  made  available.  It  would  not  include 
an  additional  facility  in  that  particular 

field. 

I  will  expand  upon  what  I  said  a  mo- 
ment ago,  to  the  effect  that  much  of  this 
appropriation  is  nomecurring,  by  saying 
that  about  half  of  the  appropriations  for 
this  year,  and  also  for  the  second  year, 
would  have  to  be  used  in  construction  of 
facilities,  but  would  not  recur  in  later 
years.  It  is  not  my  understanding  that 
additional  tobacco  research  Institutions 
would  be  set  up  for  this  program.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  tobacco  sta- 
tion which  the  Senator  mentioned,  and 
which  Is  located,  very  appropriately,  in 
his  own  State — and  his  own  efforts  are 
to  be  In  part  credited  for  that  fact — is 
serving  well  and  doing  a  fine  job.  If 
there  were  to  be  further  need  for  tobacco 
research,  that  need  could  be  brought  out 
by  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  document  itself.  If  the  Senator  has 
It  before  him.  contains,  on  the  preface 
page  which  is  termed  "Highlights,"  this 
statement: 

Using  nearly  half  of  the  increase  in  the 
first  2  years  to  provide  new  laboratory  space 
for  utilization  research  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

This  would  Include,  In  the  first  year,  a 
new  regional  laboratory  in  the  Southeast 
($9.5  million)  and  in  addition  to  the  North- 
ern Laboratory  at  Peoria,  111.  ($8  million). 
In  the  second  year,  $15  million  would  be 
vised  to  build  additions  to  the  Western  (Al- 
bany, Calif.),  Southern  (New  Orleans.  La.), 
and  Eastern  (Wyndmoor,  Pa.)  Laboratories, 
and  to  renovate  and  expand  facilities  at  field 
stations  in  Pasadena,  Calif.,  Olustee.  Fla., 
and  Weslaco.  Tex. 

The  one  which  mentions  my  own  State 
has  to  do  wholly  with  naval  stores.  I 
believe  It  is  the  only  such  station  in  the 
Nation.  A  small  expansion  of  that  sta- 
tion Is  contemplated,  along  with  other 
major  expansions  of  other  stations  men- 
tioned in  the  paragraph  which  I  quoted. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
As  I  said,  I  support  the  efforts  of  the 
committee  to  provide  increased  funds  for 
utilization  research. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Let  me  break  Into 
the  Senator's  statement  to  say  that 
since  the  amendment  In  the  bill  before 
the  House  on  this  subject  provided  for 
production  research  also,  we  made  the 
wording  in  our  version  of  the  bill  cover 
not  only  the  objectives  that  were  stated 
In  the  report  transmitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  but  also  to  include 
research  on  production  costs  and  the 
like. 

One  of  the  most  notable  examples  of 
what  can  be  done  by  utilization  research 
has  occurred  in  an  industry  in  my  own 
State,  namely,  in  the  field  of  citrus  con- 
centrate. There  was  a  time  some  years 
ago  when  we  thought  a  few  boxes  over 
40  million  boxes  of  citrus  fruit  con- 
stituted a  surplus  which  baffled  our  ideas 


as  to  how  they  would  be  consumed.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  prior  to  the  freeze 
last  December,  our  production  had 
reached  the  stage  where  we  were  pro- 
ducing more  than  150  million  boxes  a 
year.  The  principal  reason  why  that 
all  year-round  and  world-round  distri- 
bution was  made  possible  was  the  per- 
fection of  citrus  concentrate  methods 
which  were  developed  in  the  course  of 
utilization  research,  first  In  the  Federal 
agencies,  and  later  perfected  in  the 
State  agencies.  The  patents  were 
promptly  conveyed  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  public-use  pat- 
ents so  they  could  be  used  in  Texas. 
California,  or  wherever  else  citrus  fruit 
was  produced. 

I  think  there  is  no  better  illustration 
of  what  comes  through  research  in  the 
field  of  utilization  than  that  illustration, 
which  has  brought  a  greater  measure  of 
use  and  a  fuller  utilization  of  the  par- 
ticular crop  thsm  would  have  been  pos- 
sible up  to  now  through  the  handling  of 
the  fresh  crop  or  through  canned  prod- 
ucts. 

plant  and  animal  disease  and  pest  control 
Acnvrnrs 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $66,821,500  for  the  appropri- 
ation Item  "Plant  and  Animal  Disease 
and  Pest  Control."  This  is  $7,316,520 
plus  over  1963  and  $7,316,500  over  the 
House  bill.  Under  this  appropriation, 
funds  are  provided  for  plant  and  animal 
quarantine,  and  a  number  of  regulatory 
programs  affecting  insects  and  animal 
disease  and  quarantine  activities. 

The  principal  changes  from  the  House 
bill  are  the  inclusion  of  $2,750,000  for  a 
continuation  of  the  screwworm  eradica- 
tion program  In  the  Southwest,  which 
was  inadvertently  omitted  by  the  House. 

On  that  point  may  I  say  that  I,  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  received 
from  my  counterpart,  the  chairman  of 
the  same  subcommittee  in  the  House,  a 
letter  stating  that  in  the  drafting  of  the 
bill  this  item,  which  had  been  approved 
by  the  committee,  was  inadvertently 
omitted,  and  asking  that  we  place  It  In 
the  bill.  As  a  result  of  our  hearings 
and  our  strong  approval  of  that  item  and 
that  letter,  the  Item  was  placed  in  the 

bill. 

This  program  was  initiated  in  fiscal 
1962.  and  the  1963  funds,  amounting  to 
$2,750,000.  were  carried  in  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act,  1962,  but 
available  during  fiscal  1963.  Cost  shar- 
ing is  required  under  this  program  for 
the  expenses  of  production,  irradiation, 
and  release  of  the  screwworm  flies.  The 
release  of  these  sterilized  screwworm  files 
In  the  eradication  program  in  the  South- 
west follows  the  same  general  techniques 
employed  in  the  eradication  program 
which  proved  to  be  so  highly  effective 
In  Florida  and  the  Southeast  some  years 

ago. 

The  committee  recommends  $4,109,200 
for  the  cooperative  program  on  hog  chol- 
era eradication.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$2  mUUon  over  1963  and  $1,259,980  over 
the  House  bill.  This  is  a  new  coopera- 
tive cost-matching  program,  and  the 
committee  believes  the  full  Federal  share 
should  be  provided. 
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The  commit  te€  was  advised  that  sew- 
eral  States  had  met  their  required  coiv 
trlbutions  in  fxill  through  actions  bjr 
their  respective  legislative  bodies,  antf 
the  funds  provided  in  the  Senate  version 
of  the  bill  represent  matching  of  the 
funds  already  provided  by  the  States  in 
question. 

The  committee  recommends  $1  milt- 
lion  increases  in  each  of  the  cooperative 
eradication  programs  on  the  imported 
fire  ant.  and  on  sheep  scabies. 

As  to  the  imported  fire  ants,  I  am  glad 
to  say.  where  lovers  of  wildlife  can  read 
it,  that  a  compound  has  now  been  dis- 
covered which  is  effective  in  doing  away 
with  this  very  dangerous  pest,  whic^ 
was  imported  into  our  country  and  had 
spread  through  several  States  before  ah 
effective  effort  to  eradicate  it  began.  By 
the  way,  the  new  chemical  is  name^ 
Mirex.  and  it  is  being  used  without  any 
dangerous  or  deleterious  effect  on  wildh 
life,  as  well  as  on  livestock,  CKjultry,  an^ 
the  like,  which  in  some  instances  had 
suffered  destruction  by  the  use  of  earlier 
chemicals.  1 

With  reference  to  the  sheep  scabiefc 
item.  I  shall  await  comments  from  the 
Senators  whose  areas  are  affected,  par- 
ticularly the  Senator  from  South  Da*- 
kota,  who  has  been  very  active  in  thife 
matter.  In  general.  I  can  only  say  that 
several  States  in  this  program  are  put- 
ting up  their  own  funds,  in  some  in- 
stances outstripping  to  a  great  extent 
the  Federal  effort  in  the  eradication  oC 
this  dangerous  and  destructive  disease. 
They  are  now  confronted  with  a  situa- 
tion under  which  some  of  the  neighbor* 
Ing  States  have  not  done  so,  and  they 
are,  therefore,  being  subjected  to  con- 
stant reinfestation.  The  reason  for  the 
$1  million  increase  in  the  bill  is  to  allow 
the  other  States  to  join,  in  areas  wher0 
other  States  have  completed  the  eradi- 
cation program,  so  that  they  may  com- 
plete their  programs  and  round  out  th0 
regions  that  are  now  free  from  th^ 
disease. 

son.    CONSXXVATION    PSOCKAMS 

The  bill  carries  $204,297,000  for  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Soil  Conser» 
vation  Service.  This  Is  an  increase  ot 
$11,265,750  over  funds  appropriated  tot 
1963.  and  $3,936,000  over  the  House  bilU 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $215  million  to  finance  the 
1963  agricultural  conservation  program, 
authorized  last  year  and  recommends  an 
advance  authorization  of  $250  mlllioi) 
for  the  1964  program.  This  is  the  sam* 
amount  of  authorization  as  that  pro- 
posed in  the  House  bill,  and  is  $100  mil- 
lion over  the  budget  estimate. 

AGBlCn-TUHAL  MARKKTING  AND  DISTRIBXJTION  ' 

PKOGRAMS  I 

I 

For  the  marketing  research,  market 
news,  inspection,  and  marketing  service 
activities  administered  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Service,  the  bill  carried 
$44,514,100.  an  Increase  of  $3,616,930 
over  1963,  and  $7,453,100  over  the  Housa 
bill. 

The  principal  increase  over  the  Housd 
results  from  the  restoration  to  thi^ 
agency  of  $6,550,000  as  carried  in  the  es- 
timates, and  transferred  by  the  House  to 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service. 

I  have  already  mentioned  this  partic 
ular  transfer  in  the  discussion  in  that 


part  of  my  statement  which  relates  to 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service. 

The  committee  amendment  restores  to 
the  bill  the  text  of  language  necessary 
to  provide  for  marketing  research  and 
the  construction  of  the  jseanut  research 
fa<:ility  previously  referred  to. 

For  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, the  full  budget  estimate  of  $137 
million  is  provided.  This  is  the  amount 
carried  in  the  House  bill  and  is  $12  mil- 
lion over  the  1963  appropriation.  The 
increased  amount  is  available  for  distri- 
bution to  the  States  pursuant  to  the  re- 
vised school  lunch  formula.  In  addition, 
$45  million  of  section  32  funds  are  pro- 
vided for  purchase  of  food  for  this  pro- 
gram. Likewise,  food  donations  from 
Government-owned  inventories,  valued 
at  $121  million  were  made  available  to 
the  national  school  lunch  program  last 
year,  and  it  Is  expected  that  food  dona- 
tions will  continue  at  the  same  level  in 
1964. 

That  means,  of  course,  that  we  expect 
to  have  a  continuation  of  the  use  In  the 
school  lunch  program  of  sufficient  com- 
modities out  of  the  surplus  commodities 
to  meet  the  situation  and  to  equal  the 
participation  from  that  source  last  year. 

For  the  special  milk  program,  $100  mil- 
lion is  appropriated.  This  is  the  amount 
of  the  House  bill  and  will  permit  an  ex- 
pansion of  $4  million  over  amoimts  used 
in  fiscal  1963. 

For  the  pilot  food  stamp  program,  cur- 
rently financed  from  section  32  authori- 
zation, the  committee  recommends  $51.5 
million,  as  proposed  in  the  estimate,  and 
$11.5  million  over  the  House  bill. 

Considering  the  statements  before  us, 
particularly  those  applicable  to  the  de- 
pressed areas  report,  we  felt  that  to  cut 
the  food  stamp  program  at  this  time 
would  be  very  unfortunate.  We  have 
therefore  restored  it  to  the  full  opera- 
tion, as  requested  by  the  budgeted 
amount. 

An  appropriation  of  $19,039,000  is 
recommended  for  the  operations  of  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  This  is 
the  amount  requested  in  the  budget,  Is 
an  increase  of  $1,903,730  over  last  year, 
and  an  Increase  of  $534,000  over  the 
House  bill. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  my  state- 
ment, I  wish  to  advert  to  a  matter  which 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  on  the  last  day  when  we  were 
marking  up  and  prior  to  reporting  the 
bill.  It  was  reported  to  some  members 
of  the  committee  by  various  commercial 
printing  establishments  that  it  was  their 
understanding  that  the  Department  of 
Agriciilture  was  planning  to  publish  a 
house  organ  or  magazine  which.  In  some 
respects,  would  duplicate  the  services 
made  available  through  private  enter- 
prise. 

In  pursuance  of  that  report,  and  since 
we  had  had  no  hearing  on  It  at  all,  the 
committee  appointed  a  subcommittee  to 
confer  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  then  to  bring  the  matter  up  on  the 
floor  if  we  felt  it  desirable  to  do  so. 

After  conferring  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  subcommittee  felt  that 
his  explanation  of  what  was  expected  to 
be  done  In  that  field  was  reasonable. 


We  asked  him  to  cover  It  by  a  letter, 
giving  a  full  statement  of  his  intentions. 
The  Secretary's  letter  to  me  is  dated 
September  20,  and  attached  to  it  is  a  re- 
port dated  September  19.  I  ask  imani- 
tnous  consent  that  the  letter  and  the  ac- 
companying statement  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agricxilture  be  included  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Septembes  20,  1963. 
Hon.  Spessard  L.  Holland, 
U.S.  Senate. 

DcAB  Senator  Holland:  In  accordance 
with  our  discussion  on  September  12,  1963, 
there  are  enclosed  an  original  and  five  copies 
of  a  statement  regarding  the  use  of  the  Fed- 
eral-State market  news  leased  wire  system. 

We  hope  that  this  statement  provides  the 
Information  on  this  matter  which  you  re- 
quested. 

Please  let  us  know  If  you  desire  further 
Information. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Orvillx  L.  Preekan. 

Developments  Regarding  Use  or  the  Fed- 
eral-State Market  News  Leased  Wnus 
St  stem 

U.S.  Department  or  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  19,  X963. 
The  UJS.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  collecting  and  disseminating  agrlcvU- 
tural  market  news  since  1915  in  cooperation 
with  State  departments  of  agriculture.  The 
reports  consist  of  prices,  stocks,-  and  move- 
ment of  cotton  and  cottonseed,  dairy  and 
poultry  products,  fruits  and  vegetables,  grain 
and  feeds,  livestock,  meat  and  wool,  molasses, 
naval  stores,  and  tobacco. 

For  many  years  market  news  reports  have 
been  transmitted  among  the  135  Federal- 
State  market  news  offices  over  a  national 
leased  wire  system.  The  reports  are  then 
made  available  from  each  market  news  of- 
fice. It  is  essential  to  collect,  transmit,  and 
release  these  market  reports  with  the  least 
possible  delay  if  they  are  to  be  of  maximum 
usefulness.  For  example,  many  livestock 
producers  look  to  the  reports  from  Kansas 
City,  Chicago,  or  other  markets  before  mak- 
ing their  plans  each  day  for  direct  or  auc- 
tion sales  of  cattle  and  hogs. 

Market  news  oCBces  release  their  reports  In 
many  w&js.  Dally  mimeographed  reports 
are  sent  out  by  mall;  summaries  are  given  to 
local  newspapers  and  broadcast  stations;  long 
distance  collect  telephone  calls  or  telegrams 
are  sent  to  individuals  at  their  request; 
recorded  telephone  tapes  are  cut  for  auto- 
matic playback  to  callers;  reports  are  posted 
at  stock3rards  and  other  public  markets;  and 
many  persons  visit  the  market  news  oCBces 
daily  at  the  time  when  certain  reports  are 
due  to  be  released.  Special  summaries  are 
supplied  several  times  dally  to  the  Associated 
Press,  United  Press  International,  and  other 
news  services  at  points  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Because  of  the  delays  or  lack  of  complete- 
ness In  the  relaying  system  through  the 
local  market  news  offices,  iisers  of  the  mar- 
ket news  service  have  requested  that  tele- 
typewriter receiving  machines  be  Installed 
at  their  place  of  business.  In  1950,  the  West- 
ern States  Meat  Packers  Association  estab- 
lished a  leased  wire  circuit  to  distribute  mar- 
ket news  reports  to  Its  members.  The  Market 
News  office  In  San  Francisco  serviced  this 
circuit  by  relajrlng  the  livestock  reports  on  a 
sending  machine  which  the  association 
ideated  in  this  office.  In  1956.  a  similar  cir- 
cuit and  arrangement  was  set  up  by  the 
National  Independent  Meat  Packers  Asso- 
ciation which  was  serviced  by  the  Market 
News  office  In  Chicago.     Also,  in  1955,  the 
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Colorado  Cattle  Feeders  Association  estab- 
lished its  circuit  with  service  out  of  the  Den- 
ver office.  The  USDA  agreement  with  these 
associations  specified  that  they  would  derive 
no  profit  from  the  arrangement  and  would 
permit  any  private  subscriber  willing  to  pay 
the  costs  to  Join  their  leased  wire  circuits. 

These  private  arrangements  resulted  In 
duplicate  line  charges  because  their  lines 
paralleled  the  Federal -State  circuits  In  many 
Instances.  For  example,  a  livestock  market- 
ing firm  In  Billings,  Mont.,  would  have 
to  pay  its  pro  rata  costs  for  a  line  from  San 
Francisco  even  though  the  Federal -State  cir- 
cuit, which  carries  the  same  reports,  runs 
directly  through  Billings.  This  duplication 
led  to  requests  to  be  able  to  "tap  on"  to  the 
circuit  at  the  nearest  market  news  office.  In 
addition,  other  commodity  groups  who  de- 
pend on  the  Federal-State  reports  In  carry- 
ing out  their  dally  operations,  wished  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  faster  service  at  their 
expense. 

Direct  connections  to  the  leased  wire  cir- 
cuits would  probably  have  been  Initiated  long 
before  Augrist  1,  1963,  If  It  had  not  been  for 
the  mechanical  problem  of  screening  out  ad- 
ministrative messages  or  Incomplete  market 
news  data,  which  are  consolidated  by  one  of 
the  receiving  Federal-State  offices  prior  to 
public  issuance.  Although  automatic  selec- 
tor equipment  for  screening  messages  has 
been  available  for  a  number  of  years,  the 
Federal -State  Market  News  Service  does  not 
have  this  equipment  on  Its  sending  ma- 
chines. Indirectly,  the  present  arrangement 
is  an  outgrowth  of  the  action  of  the  87th 
Congress  directing  a  Joint  Department  of 
Agriculture-Weather  Bureau  survey  in  1962 
to  explore  the  possibility  of  coordination  of 
the  use  of  their  separate  leased  wire  circuits. 
As  a  result  of  this  survey,  USDA  officials 
learned  ( 1 )  of  the  extensive  arrangements 
which  the  Weather  Bureau  has  for  over  1,000 
private  subscribers  on  Its  leased  wire  circuits 
throughout  tlie  country,  and  (2)  of  the  fact 
that  automatic  selector  equipment  could  be 
attached  to  the  receiving  machines,  at  no 
cost  to  the  Government,  for  the  purpose  of 
screening  out  messages.  The  Joint  rejxjrt  by 
the  UJ3.  Departments  of  Commerce  and  Agri- 
culture, which  was  submitted  to  Congress  In 
April  1962,  Includes  the  following  statement: 

"At  present,  only  Federal  and  Federal-State 
Market  News  offices  are  connected  with  the 
AMS  (USDA)  leased  wire  network.  No  radio 
stations,  TV  stations,  or  other  private  sub- 
scribers have  direct  access  to  the  AMS  leased 
wire  circuit.  Therefore,  any  weather  Infor- 
mation on  this  circuit  would  have  to  be  re- 
layed from  the  market  news  offices  to  the 
press.  This  method  of  communication  would 
not  be  faster  nor  more  effective  than  the 
existing  arrangement-,  for  distributing 
weather  Information. 

"With  the  Increased  capacity  and  auto- 
matic selectivity  feature  of  the  AMS  network 
provided  for  vmder  Its  proposed  modernized 
leased  wire  plan,  consideration  is  being  given 
to  the  deslrabUlty  of  opening  the  AMS  net- 
work to  private  subscribers  who  would  pay 
the  machine  rental  and  the  added  mileage 
costs.  If  this  plan  were  adopted.  It  Is  possi- 
ble that  radio  sUtlons,  TV  stations,  and 
newspapers  In  certain  sections  would  wish  to 
Install  a  private  drop.  Under  such  a  plan, 
establishment  of  AMS-Weather  Bureau  ex- 
change points  at  strategic  locations  would 
make  It  possible  to  transmit  selected  weather 
Information  to  stations  on  the  AMS  network 
along  with  the  market  news  reports." 

The  Department  started  relaying  market 
news  reports  for  transmission  on  the  first 
of  the  Weather  Bureau  networks  in  June 
1962.  These  leased  wire  networks  transmit 
detailed  weather  news  and  forecasts  to  radio 
and  TV  stations,  newspapers,  public  utili- 
ties, and  various  private  firms. 

The  Department  filed  a  request  on  April 
9.    1962,    with    the   American   Telephone   & 


Telegraph  Co.  to  provide  "Extension" 
service  on  the  market  news  leased  wire  cir- 
cuits similar  to  the  arrangement  which  had 
been  approved  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  for  the  Weather  Bureau. 
A  letter  dated  August  7,  1962,  was  received 
from  A.T.  &  T.  advising  that  It  could  furnish 
such  service.  The  Department  deferred  fur- 
ther action  on  this  matter  until  after  the 
congressional  hearings  on  Its  1964  appropri- 
ations. The  proposal  was  then  discussed  on 
March  8,  1963,  at  the  House  subcommittee 
hearings  (Department  of  Agriculture  ap- 
propriations for  1964,  pt.  m,  pp.  1469-1471). 

In  accordance  with  the  appropriation  hear- 
ing discussion,  the  Department  Issued  a 
press  release  on  May  20  and  published  a 
notice  In  the  Federal  Register  on  May  25, 
1963,  asking  for  comments  prior  to  making 
a  final  decision  on  the  Initiation  of  this  ex- 
panded service.  This  notice  received  wide 
circulation — 102  replies  were  received;  68 
favored  the  proposal,  19  opposed,  and  15  were 
noncommittal.  Nineteen  farm  or  trade  or- 
ganizations approved  the  proposal  and  one 
was  noncommittal.  Thirteen  newspapers, 
broadcast  stations,  or  other  news  media 
either  approved  the  proposal  or  simply  re- 
quested further  Information  for  their  own 
evaluation  in  utilizing  the  service  and  one 
firm  opposed  it. 

Careful  consideration  at  each  stage  of  Its 
development  was  given  to  all  foreseeable 
features  of  this  plan.  As  the  result  of  this 
consideration,  the  Department  concluded 
that  this  plan  would  make  a  proper  and  use- 
ful contribution  to  the  Federal-State  Mar- 
ket News  Service.  Accordingly,  the  Depart- 
ment announced  on  July  10,  1963,  that  di- 
rect hookups  to  the  Federal -State  market 
news  network  would  become  effective  on 
August  1,  1963. 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation, In  its  August  20,  1963.  memorandimi, 
lists  six  arguments  against  allowing  private 
firms  and  Individuals  to  connect  to  the  leased 
wire  circuits  of  the  Federal-State  market 
news  service.  Following  are  the  arguments 
and  the  USDA  comments  on  them: 

anpa  argument  no.  1 
"Under  our  concept  of  freedom.  It  is  Im- 
proper for  the  Government  to  engage  in  the 
business  of  news  gathering  and  dissemina- 
tion. It  can  too  easily  become  a  propaganda 
agency.  The  long-standing  policy  of  Small 
Business  Administration  (and  Its  predecessor 
agency  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration) has  been  not  to  make  loans  to  news- 
papers or  broadcast  stations  because  it  does 
not  wish  to  create  any  Implication  of  Gov- 
ernment Influence  on  editorial  content.  The 
same  policy  should  apply  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture." 

VSDA  comment 

Federal,  State,  and  county  governments 
have  been  engaged  for  more  than  100  years 
In  gathering  and  disseminating  specialized 
reports,  data,  and  other  information.  Ex- 
amples are  weather  reports,  census  reports, 
agricultural  crop  estimates,  and  agricultural 
market  nevra  reports.  Federal  laws  authorize 
these  services. 

Congress,  In  establishing  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  In  1862,  specifically  au- 
thorized the  new  Department  "to  acquire  and 
diffuse  among  the  people  of  the  United  States 
useful  Information  on  subjects  connected 
with  agriculture,  in  the  most  general  and 
comprehensive  sense  of  the  word." 

The  Agricultural  MarkeUng  Act  of  1946 
provides  that  "the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Is  directed  and  authorized  to  collect  and  dis- 
seminate marketing  Information,  Including 
adequate  outlook  information  on  a  market- 
area  basis,  for  the  purpose  of  anticipating 
and  meeting  consumer  requirements,  aiding 
in  maintenance  of  farm  Income,  and  bringing 
a  balance  between  production  and  utilization 
of  agricultural  products." 


Congress  each  year  In  Its  appropriation  ac- 
tions reviews  and  directs  the  operation  of 
these  services. 

The  bug-a-boo  of  these  services  becoming 
propaganda  agencies  Is  completely  foreign  to 
American  concepts.  This  presupposes  that 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
would  have  the  desire  (and  ability)  to  tise 
for  propaganda  purposes  its  staff  of  metetw- 
ologlsts  or  statisticians  or  agricultural  mar- 
keting specialists;  that  Congress  would  abdi- 
cate Its  responsibilities  and  faU  to  exercise 
Its  powers  of  direction;  and  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  wovild  tolerate  such  actions. 

The  Small  Business  Administration's  policy 
against  making  loans  to  newspapers  or  broad- 
cast stations  In  order  not  to  Imply  any  Gov- 
ernment influence  on  editorial  content  Is  not 
germane  to  this  issue.  Agricultural  mco-ket 
news  reports  have  no  connection  with  edi- 
torial policy  or  content.  These  reports  are 
limited  to  specialized,  technical  data  for  the 
tise  of  farmers  and  others  who  buy  and  sell 
agricultural  commodities.  The  excerpts  on 
page  6  from  typical  market  news  reports 
show  their  scope  and  content.  The  fact  that 
the  Chicago  hog  market  opened  at  $17  to 
$17.25  per  hundredweight  and  closed  at  $16.60 
to  $16.75  may  have  been  very  significant  to 
many  persons  in  making  their  marketing 
plans  for  the  following  day.  It  Is  hardly 
conceivable,  however,  that  the  collection  and 
dissemination  of  this  Information  by  the 
Government  could  be  used  to  Influence  edi- 
torial content. 

ANPA     ARGUMENT     NO.     2 

"Government  should  not  engage  In  any 
enterprise  In  competition  with  existing  pri- 
vate ownership  which  is  able  to  provide  sat- 
isfactory service,  as  the  VS.  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  be  doing  in  this  case." 

VSDA  comment 

There  Is  no  such  existing  private  owner- 
ship. Comprehensive,  detailed  market  news 
reports  on  a  national  basis  are  collected  and 
disseminated  only  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  In  collaboration  with  State 
departments  of  agriculture.  There  are  pri- 
vate marketing  analysts  or  commodity  spe- 
cialists who  provide  their  services  to  their 
customers  through  newsletters  or  other 
media.  Some  of  them  collect  certain  mar- 
keting Information;  most  of  them  utilize  the 
Government  market  reports  for  their  pri- 
mary data;  and  none  of  them  duplicates  the 
extent  and  scope  of  the  Government  reports. 

The  objection  to  competition  with  a  pri- 
vately owned  firm  apparently  refers  to  the 
P.A.M.  News  Corp.  This  firm  was  purchased 
by  the  New  York  Jotirnal  of  Commerce  from 
Its  owner-operator  on  May  1,  1963.  P.A.M. 
(under  a  different  firm  name)  was  started 
during  the  1940'8  for  the  purpose  of  relaying 
to  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  and 
shippers  Federal-State  market  news  reports 
plus  certain  supplemental  market  Informa- 
tion which  it  collects  directly.  P.A.M.  leases 
wire  circuits  for  this  purpose  and  states  that 
It  presently  has  about  300  customers.  The 
Federal -State  market  news  reports  are  trans- 
mitted via  a  special  hookup  maintained  by 
P.A.M.  from  the  USDA  leased  wire  center  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  the  P.A.M.  office  In  New 
York  City.  This  arrangement  has  existed 
for  many  years.  FAii.  then  relays  these 
Government  reports  to  Its  customers  via  Its 
own  leased  wire  circuit.  P.AM.  discon- 
tinued use  of  its  special  hookup  In  August 
and  Is  now  obtaining  the  Federal -State  mar- 
ket news  reports  by  direct  connections  on 
the  USDA  leased  wire  circuits. 

The  dally  supplies  and  prices  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  fluctuate  more  rapidly  and 
widely  than  any  other  agrlcultviral  commod- 
ity group.  Therefore,  maximum  speed  in 
receiving  the  Government  market  news  re- 
ports from  the  major  wholesale  markets  and 
production  areas  is  of  primary  Importance. 
The  opportunity  for  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable 
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growers  and  shippers,  at  their  expense,  to 
obtain  direct  connections  on  the  Federal- 
State  leased  wire  circuits  Is  of  concern  to  the 
PAM  News  Corp.  because  these  wire  con- 
nections will  reduce  the  lag  In  time  for  the 
receipt  of  Federal-SUte  market  reports  dl- 
recUy  from  their  source.  Whether  this 
arrangement  will  affect  the  PAM.  News 
Corp  may  depend  upon  the  value  lU  cus- 
tomers place  on  the  supplemental  market 
Information  which  It  collects  and  sells  to 
them. 

ANPA    AUCUMKNT    NO.    3 

"The  announcement  seta  up  a  system  of 
censorship  by  giving  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture authority  to  cancel  the  service  of 
anyone  who  allegedly  abuses  the  service  by 
•Misrepresentation'  of  reports,  or  for  any 
other  reason  when.  In  Its  sole  Judgment,  such 
cancellation  Is  desirable." 

USDA  comrflent 

No  system  of  censorship  or  management  of 
the  press  U  Involved  In  any  manner.  ThU 
objection  Is  drawn  from  a  misinterpretation 
of  a  statement  in  AMS  Bulletin  510  which 
was  issued  to  explain  the  expanded  leased 
wire  arrangement.  Unfortunately,  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service  wrote  this  state- 
ment in  such  a  capsule  form  that  It  Is  easily 
subject  to  misinterpretation. 

The  statement  in  AMS  Bulletin   510  was| 

as  follows:  „      .    , 

"The  new  service  Is  available  to  all  who 
want  It.  and  no  application  need  be  made  to 
USDA  to  receive  service.  However,  USDA 
reserves  the  right  to  cancel  at  any  time  the 
connection  of  any  or  all  subscribers  who 
abuse  the  service  by  misinterpretation  of  re- 
ports or  for  any  other  reason  when.  In  lt4 
sole   judgment,    such   cancellation    U    deslr-j 

able."  ,1 

This  statement  Is  intended  to  cover  onlj 
two    kinds    of    situations.     First,    notice    o| 
reservation  by  USDA  of  the  right  to  cancel 
service    to    an    Individual    subscriber    If    he 
should  Issue  false  or  fraudulent  market  new 
reports,  which  he  designates  as  being  Fed 
eral-State     market    news     reports.     Second 
notice  of  reservation  by  USDA  of  the  rlgh 
to  cancel  the  new  service  In  Its  entirety  an 
in  the  sole  Judgment  of  USDA  if.  for  som 
xinforeseen  reason,  it  should  turn  out  to 
detrimental    to   the   best    Interests   of   agrit- 
cultural  producers  as  a  whole. 

Objections  related  to  censorship  woul 
have  to  be  based  on  the  possible  cancellatlo 
action  against  Individual  subscrlbe- 
Ouardlng  against  the  unlikely  possibility 
false  or  fraudulent  reports,  ascribed  to  th 
Federal-State  Market  News  Service,  is  not 
capricious  or  unreasonable  safeguard.  F 
example,  Intermingling  of  data  from  othe*- 
sources  so  that  they  appear  as  part  of  thp 
Federal -State  report  should  be  considered  ap 
a  false  report. 

The  agreement  which  has  been  in  eff 
between  USDA  and  P.AJi4.   News   Corp.  f 
several    years    contains    similar    restrlctlo 
and   cancellation   provisions.      No   objectl 
has  ever  been  received  from  P.A.M.  to  the: 
provisions  which  are  as  follows : 

'•PJi.M.  News  Corp.  will  retransmit  o 
clal  market  news  reports  without  amend- 
ment or  modification;  will  credit  aU  market 
news  reports  originating  in  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  as  USDA;  and  will  credit 
all  non-USDA  market  reports  as  Independent 
or  by  specific  private  agency  so  as  to  Indicate 
no  responsibility  on  the  part  of  USDA. 
Either  party  may  terminate  this  agreement 
upon  30  days'  notice  In  writing  to  the  oth^r 
party."  i 

Working  relationships  under  this  agree- 
ment with  PJiM.  News  Corp.  have  been  ve^y 
satisfactory  and  no  question  of  termlnatl<^n 
has  ever  risen.  j 

If  cancellation  of  the  service  to  an  in- 
dividual subscriber  should  arise,  the  estab- 
lished procedure  for  withdrawal  of  oth^er 
voluntary  fee  services   provided   under   tbe 


Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946  (I.e..  in- 
spection, grading,  and  classing  services) 
would  be  followed.  This  procedure  calls  for 
affording  the  respondent  an  opportunity  to 
file  a  written  statement  or,  at  his  option,  to 
have  an  oral  hearing  to  show  cause  why  the 
service  should  not  be  withdrawn.  The  pro- 
cedure next  requires  that  the  respondent  be 
served  with  a  proposed  suspension  order 
consisting  of  tenUtlve  findings,  conclusions, 
and  decision  specifying  the  suspension  period 
and  giving  him  20  days  In  which  to  file  ex- 
ceptions. After  ruling  on  exceptions  re- 
ceived, the  AdmlnUtrator  or  Deputy  Admln- 
Utrator  of  AMS  may  Issue  a  formal  suspen- 
sion order  for  a  specified  period  of  Ume. 

In  addition  to  the  safeguards  of  Individual 
rights  contained  In  this  USDA  procedure,  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  gives  any  per- 
son adversely  affected  by  such  action  the 
right  of  Judicial  review.  This  act  provides, 
among  other  things,  that  the  reviewing  court 
shall  decide  all  relevant  questions  of  law  and 
shall  hold  unlawful  and  set  aside  agency 
actions  found  to  be  arbitrary,  capricious,  an 
abuse  of  discretion,  contrary  to  constitutional 
rights,  or  for  certain  other  specified  reasons. 


ANPA  ARGUMENT  NO.  4 

"Future  expansion  of  this  service — as  Is 
Indicated  In  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
background  memorandum — could  easily  lead 
to  a  complete  national  news  wire  In  direct 
competition  with  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  International." 
USDA  comment 

The  basis  for  this  sweeping  charge  Is  so 
vague  that  It  Is  difficult  to  find  a  meaningful 
comment.  The  USDA  Is  not  engaged,  or 
authorized  to  engage.  In  the  operation  of  a 
complete  national  news  wire.  AMS  Bulletin 
510  makes  very  clear  that  there  will  be  no 
changes  made  In  the  Informational  material 
transmitted  on  the  leased  wire  network  as 
the  result  of  private  subscribers.     It  states 

that: 

"The  primary  purpose  of  the  leased  wire 
network  is  to  relay  Information  throughout 
the  country,  for  use  by  market  news  offices 
in  preparing  and  Issuing  reports.  The  net- 
work continues  to  serve  this  purpose,  and 
no  changes  can  be  made  In  Its  operation 
because  of  the  addition  of  private  subscrib- 
ers. USDA  cannot  add  to,  subtract  from,  or 
modify  Its  reports  solely  as  a  service  to  any 
private  subscriber.  Many  of  the  reports 
move  on  the  circuit  in  abbreviated  tele- 
graphic language  In  order  to  get  the  most 
traffic  transmitted,  and  subscribers  will  re- 
ceive the  reports  In  this  form." 

There  Is  only  a  nominal  amount  of  unused 
capacity  on  the  leased  wire  circuits.  In 
fact,  they  operate  at  a  much  higher  rate 
than  Is  normally  scheduled  for  wire  circuits. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  use 
of  the  market  news  leased  wire  circuits  to 
transmit  any  significant  amount  of  other 
traffic. 

Federal-State  offices  mailed  out  about  20 
million  mimeographed  market  news  reports 
last  year.  It  Is  as  farfetched  to  say  that  the 
market  news  leased  wire  system  could  be 
turned  Into  a  complete  national  news  wire 
service  as  It  would  be  to  say  that  these 
mimeographed  reports  could  be  turned  Into 
complete  newspapers. 


ANPA  ARGUMENT  NO.  5 

"The  announced  plan  has  monopolistic 
implications  In  that  only  A.T.  &  T.  wires  can 
be  vised  although  the  present  privately 
owned  news  service  In  this  field  uses  wires 
leased  from  Western  Union.  FCC  policies 
and  actions  have  been  aimed  at  preserving 
competition  In  the  leased  wire  field  between 
A.T.  &  T.  and  Western  Union." 
USDA  comm^ent 

The  USDA  obtains  Its  leased  wire  services 
under  a  contract  (TPS  72907)  made  by  the 
General  Services  Administration  for  all  civil 
Federal  agencies.  USDA  has  no  Jurisdiction 


over  the  awarding  of   contracts  to  provide 
these  long  line  services. 

ANPA    ARGUMENT    NO.    6 

"The  American  taxpayers  should  not  be 
expected  to  pay  for  news  wire  services  to 
anyone." 

USDA  comment 

As  set  forth  In  AMS  Bulletin  510,  private 
subscribers  pay  directly  to  the  telephone 
company  all  costs  of  their  connections. 
USDA  pays  for  the  cost  of  Its  trunkllnes  and 
connections  to  the  Federal-State  market 
news  offices — exactly  as  It  has  In  the 
past. 

The  USDA  pays  the  same  tto-lff  rates,  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  as  any  other  public  agency  or 
private  firm.  Rates  vary  dependent  upon 
transmission  speed,  hours  per  day  of  opera- 
tion, and  type  of  equipment — not  on  the 
Identity  of  the  leasing  party.  For  example. 
USDA  pays  the  same  mileage  charge  per 
month  for  a  75-word-per-mlnute  line  as 
does  P.A.M.  News  Corp. 

The  cost  of  conducting  the  agricultural 
market  news  service  Is  borne  by  Federal  and 
State  appropriated  funds.  However,  the 
expanded  service  Is  being  paid  for  entirely 
by  the  private  subscribers  at  no  additional 
cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

One  private  subscriber  expressed  the  fol- 
lowing views  In  a  recent  letter: 

"The  Information  on  livestock  market 
prices  will  be  of  real  value  In  helping  to  keep 
our  staff  Informed  on  market  conditions. 
As  a  result,  we  will  be  able  to  better  serve 
our  members  In  the  livestock  industry. 
This  Improved  dissemination  of  market  news 
Information  will  be  of  value  in  stabilizing 
livestock  prices  In  the  market..  With  the 
Individual  subscriber  paying  all  costs  of  the 
service,  this  step  forward  should  be  approved 
by  all  segments  of  the  Industry." 

FARMERS   HOME   ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  comment  briefly  on  the  lending  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

An  authorization  of  $300  million  is 
provided  for  farm  operating  loans,  an 
increase  of  $10  million  over  1963.  A  to- 
tal of  $60  million  is  provided  for  real 
estate  loans.  This  is  an  increase  of  $10 
million  over  1963.  of  which  $45  million 
is  for  farm  ownership  loans,  and  $15  mil- 
lion for  soil  and  water  conservation 
loans.  These  amounts  in  each  case  are 
identical  with  the  budget  request  and  the 
House  bill. 

The  committee  has  included  in  the 
bill  an  amendment  to  increase  the  limi- 
tation on  the  borrowing  authorization 
for  "rural  housing  loans"  by  $25  million. 
This  increase  in  limitation,  if  approved, 
would  provide  an  estimated  $175  million 
to  be  available  for  use  in  fiscal  1964  un- 
der this  program. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate.  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  to  say  that  the 
contemplated  program  for  1964  involves 
the  use  of  $350  million  in  this  program 
and  that  additional  legislation  is  pend- 
ing in  the  Congress.  However,  the  addi- 
tion of  this  $25  million  of  borrowing  au- 
thorization should  carry  the  program 
until  the  Congress  has  a  chance  to  con- 
sider it  more  fully  next  year. 
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RURAL     RENEWAL     AND     HOUSING     POR     ELDERLY 
REVOLVING   FUND 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $1,350,000  to  initiate  the  pro- 
gram of  financial  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  public  agencies  as  authorized  a 
year  ago  in  section  102  of  the  Food  and 


Agriculture  Act  of  1962.  The  amoimt 
provided  will  permit  the  initiation  of  a 
few  pilot  projects  under  the  program. 

The  committee  has  recommended  an 
appropriation  of  $3.5  million  for  the  re- 
volving fund  to  finance  loans  to  private 
nonprofit  corporations  and  consumer 
cooperatives  to  provide  rental  housing 
facilities  for  elderly  persons  of  low  in- 
come in  rural  areas. 

RURAL   ELECTRIFICATION   PROGRAM 

The  committee  has  approved  a  total 
of  $495  million  for  new  loan  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  1964.  Of  this  total,  $425 
million  is  for  electrification  loans  and 
$70  million  for  the  telephone  loan  pro- 
gram. These  are  the  amounts  requested 
in  the  budget  estimate  and  carried  in  the 
House  bill. 

For  the  rural  telephone  program  $70 
million  is  pi'ovided — and  together  with 
carryover  authorization  of  $40.7  million 
will  provide  a  total  of  $110.7  million. 

Por  the  rural  electrification  program 
$425  million  of  new  lending  authorization 
is  provided.  This  is  an  increase  of  $25 
million  over  1963.  The  House  placed 
$150  million  of  this  authorization  in  re- 
serve and  the  committee  concurred  in 
the  action  of  the  House  in  that  regard. 

Last  year  the  agency  approved  elec- 
trification loans  totaling  $341  million  as 
follows:  $155.4  million  for  distribution 
loans,  $114  million  for  generation  loans, 
$69.4  million  for  transmission  loans,  and 
$2.2  million  of  section  5  loans  for  con- 
sumer facilities. 

The  committee  has  recommended  $11,- 
287.000  for  administrative  expenses,  an 
increase  of  $844,800  over  1963,  $125,000 
over  the  House  bill,  and  $57,000  under 
the  budget. 

The  increased  amounts  will  be  needed 
for  pay  costs,  and  to  strengthen  agency- 
filled  stafif  to  carry  out  requirements  in 
connection  with  the  electrification  pro- 
gram in  regard  to  which  I  now  wish  to 
make  further  comment. 

RURAL    ELECTRIFICATION 

Mr.  President,  I  say  facetiously  that 
from  some  of  the  comments  I  have  seen 
coming  from  the  national  association  in 
this  field,  one  would  think  that  our  com- 
mittee had  been  a  little  niggardly  with 
the  rural  electrification  program.  To 
the  contrary,  we  have  approved  in  all 
respects  the  amounts  allowed  by  the 
House  bill,  and  we  have  allowed  an  addi- 
tional $125,000  beyond  the  amount  pro- 
vided by  the  House,  an  amount  we 
thought  was  necessary  for  administrative 
operations. 

I  have  seen  no  reference  to  that  action 
of  the  committee  in  the  somewhat  caus- 
tic reports  of  our  activities,  issued  by 
the  Rural  Electrification  Association, 
which  have  appeared  in  various  places 
in  the  press.  I  hope  they  will  find  time 
to  read  the  complete  reports  of  our  ac- 
tion, so  that  we  will,  perhaps,  be  given 
some  praise  for  our  generosity  in  this 
regard. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  entitled  to  praise  in  terms  of 
this  appropriation,  and  particularly  the 


attitude  that  was  exhibited  toward  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration — 
that  is,  the  REA  itself.  There  were  some 
honest  differences  of  opinion  over  lan- 
guage relating  to  loan  policy.  As  the 
Senator  has  undoubtedly  indicated, 
those  differences  were  voted  on  in  com- 
mittee. We  placed  in  the  report  lan- 
guage that  I  believe  can  be  salutary  and 
helpful.  But,  as  was  said — and  I  wish 
to  make  the  Record  clear — unless  the 
loan  policy  follows  the  language  we  have 
outlined,  the  administration  can  expect 
to  have  more  severe  limitations  and  lan- 
guage in  the  forthcoming  year. 

I  do  not  want  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Florida  singled  out  for  undue  crit- 
icism in  this  regard,  because  the  atti- 
tude in  committee  was  not  one  of  antag- 
onism toward  REA.  To  the  contrary,  it 
was  one  of  respect  for  what  REA  has 
done  and  is  continuing  to  do.  However, 
some  concern  was  expressed  about  loans 
that  did  not  seem  to  meet  the  overall 
standards  and  patterns  of  rural  electri- 
fication. 

Other  Senators  and  I  have  had  a  point 
of  view  a  little  different  from  that  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland] 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender],  but  I  believe  we  have  recon- 
ciled those  points  of  view  rather  well.  I 
hope  that  what  we  have  decided  upon 
will  have  an  effect  upon  the  policy  of 
the  REA  Administrator  and  his  staff. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  join  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  in  that  expression.  I 
have  not  reached  that  part  of  my  report. 
I  was  suggesting,  rather  facetiously,  that 
our  committee  had,  by  its  unanimous 
action,  provided  $125,000  more  for  oper- 
ating expenses,  an  sunount  which  was 
earnestly  and  urgently  requested  of  us 
by  the  REA  group,  but  which  seems  to 
have  escaped  their  notice  in  comment- 
ing on  other  parts  of  our  activity,  which 
I  shall  reach  in  my  report  in  a  few  min- 
utes. I  am  glad  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  is  in  the  Chamber. 

Most  Members  of  the  Senate  are  in- 
terested in  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram and  have  read  the  Senate  commit- 
tee report  dealing  with  generation  and 
transmission  loans  made  imder  section  4 
of  the  REA  Act.  as  well  as  loans  made 
under  section  5  of  the  act. 

Before  I  proceed  further.  I  should  say 
that  while  the  loans  that  went  amiss  un- 
der section  5  were  small  in  amount,  they 
have  caused  more  trouble  for  REA  than 
any  other  one  thing  that  REA  has  done. 
The  idea  of  making  two  loans  for  the 
purpose  of  installing  ski  facilities  in 
areas  served  by  REA  has  not  met  with 
popular  reception,  either  on  the  part  of 
any  member  of  our  committee  or,  I 
think,  on  the  part  of  the  general  public. 
I  hope  the  REA  Administrator  will  con- 
fine himself,  in  handling  section  5  loans, 
to  fields  more  nearly  in  accord  with  the 
purpose  and  intent  of  the  act. 

The  statements  in  the  committee  re- 
port embody  an  effort  to  preserve  the 
loanmaking  authority  of  the  REA  Ad- 
ministrator whenever  he  is  unable  to 
negotiate  a  reasonable  power  supply 
contract  from  a  private  power  supplier. 
In  addition  to  the  House  report  require- 
ments whenever  the  REA  Administrator 
makes  a  loan  in  excess  of  $2  million  for 
generation  or  transmission  purposes,  he 


shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Comptroller  General,  and 
the  Congress  that  he  has  taken  the  three 
steps  recommended  in  the  House  com- 
mittee report  and  that  the  private  sup- 
plier has  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
enter  into  a  reasonable  power  supply 
contract.  In  addition,  the  Senate  com- 
mittee has  provided  that  at  the  time  he 
makes  a  loan  the  Administrator  of  REA 
shall  provide  the  Comptroller  General 
and  the  Congress  with  the  information 
set  forth  in  points  (1)  through  (11)  on 
page  28  of  the  Senate  committee  report. 
In  addition,  the  Senate  committee  re- 
port further  provides  on  page  28  that: 

With  respect  to  each  generation  and  trans- 
mission loan  application,  processed  by  REA 
In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  procedures, 
the  Administrator  shoiild,  in  order  to  avoid 
dilatory  tactics  cm-  protracted  delays  on  the 
part  of  either  party  In  such  negotiations  es- 
tablish a  publicly  announced  period  of  time 
during  which  the  survey,  determinations, 
and  negotiations  wlU  be  carried  on  prior  to  a 
definite  cutoff  date  set  by  the  Administrator. 

The  committee  Is  opposed  to  the  Imposi- 
tion of  dual  rates  in  power  supply  contracts 
and  believes  that  the  cooperatives  should 
state  their  needs  clearly  and  concretely,  and 
that  the  suppliers  of  power  should  In  turn 
clearly  set  forth  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
power  supply  contracts. 

I  know  of  no  Senator  serving  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  who  feels 
that  the  REA  Administrator  should  be 
precluded  from  the  consideration  of,  and 
the  approval  of  generation  and  trans- 
mission loans,  and  the  majority  of  the 
committee  believes  that  the  procedures 
set  forth  will  strengthen  and  preserve 
the  REA  program. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  REA  Admin- 
istrator should  make  certain  that  any 
loans  approved  for  the  building  of  gen- 
eration plants,  be  made  only  after  it  is 
evident  that  the  present  supplier  of  pow- 
er requirements  is  attempting  to  impose 
restrictive  rates  or  terms,  or  other  un- 
reasonable conditions  in  a  long-term 
power  supply  contract. 

During  the  course  of  Senate  hearings 
last  spring,  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee requested  information  from  the  REA 
Administrator  on  certain  generation  and 
transmission  loans.  The  Information 
was  provided  to  the  committee,  but  there 
was  a  delay  of  about  3  weeks  from  the 
time  it  was  originally  requested  until  it 
was  all  furnished. 

Then,  on  Jime  11,  the  REA  Adminis- 
trator was  requested  to  furnish  the  com- 
mittee with  the  following  information  for 
each  power-type  borrower;  the  number 
of  kilowatt-houi^  of  energy  generated  for 
1962.  the  average  cost  of  generating  such 
power  per  kilowatt-hour,  the  price 
charged  to  the  cooperatives  served  by  the 
power-type  borrower,  the  amount  of 
power  purchased,  the  cost  thereof,  and 
the  typ>e  of  power  purchased  together 
with  costs  to  user  cooperatives.  The  in- 
formation supplied  appears,  beginning  on 
page  345  of  the  REA  hearings.  It  again 
required  the  agency  to  spend  about  3 
weeks  to  compile  the  requested  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  add  that,  so 
long  drawn  out  were  the  REA  bearings 
after  our  committee  work  was  completed, 
that  we  requested  the  publication  of  the 
other   hearings   without    including   the 
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REA  hearings:  and  they  were  published 
in  the  form  of  this  large  volume,  which 
I  hold  in  my  hand,  containing  over  1.500 
pages.  The  REA  hearings  were  neces- 
sarily held  up.  because  both  of  the  con- 
tending groups  requested  additional  time 
to  file  additional  statements,  and  we 
granted  them  the  time  requested:  and 
the  hearings  were  published  separately 
in  another  volume,  consisting  of  some 
365  pages,  both  volumes  of  which  are 
now  printed  and  on  the  desk  of  each 
Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  from  Florida  will  be  willing 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  in  connection  with  his  discus- 
fiion  of  the  appropriation,  the  items  re- 
lating to  REA.  on  pages  27-29  of  thai 
report?  ^  ^1 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  would  be  happy  td 
do  that,  except  for  the  fact  that  the  sam^ 
request  is  incorporated  in  my  statement 
a  little  later  on.  Therefore,  if  the  Sena-i 
tor  will  wait,  he  will  find  it  more  approj 
prlate  to  have  it  Included  then,  n  not.  % 
shall  be  glad  to  have  it  appear  anywhere 
in  the  debate  the  Senator  wishes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  thank  the  Sena 

tor-  .         ..  ,1 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President,  it  l» 

my  opinion  that  an  agency  which  is  mak* 

ing  long-term,  35-year  loans.  Involving 

sizable  amounts  of  Federal  funds,  at 

nominal  rate  of  interest,  should  be  in 

position  to  supply  the  basis  for  its  con 

sideration  and  final  action  upon  sucl 

loans  promptly  and  fully— whenever  re 

quested  by  a  congressional  committee. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  di}- 
rections  in  our  report  as  to  the  supplyr 
ing  of  information  which,  under  thfe 
recommendations  made  by  me,  as  chairf- 
man  of  the  subcommittee,  would  have 
been  supplied  directly  to  the  GAO,  but 
will  now  be  supplied  in  brief  form  to  thje 
committee  itself,  and  to  the  correspondl- 
ing  committee  in  the  House,  60  days  bef- 
fore  action  is  taken;  and  then  it  must  be 
supplemented  by  any  additional  infor- 
mation which  the  committee  may  re- 
quire. I 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  on  th|s 
point?  I 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  that  we  maty 
have  a  complete  understanding  of  tHe 
language  of  the  report  which  represent 
the  understanding  of  the  committee-t- 
language  in  which  I  personally  had  afi 
interest — I  should  like  to  point  out  whefri 
we  say,  in  the  committee  report,  "mayjl 
ask  for  additional  information  from  U^e 
REA,"  we  are  in  fact  referring  to  a  re- 
quest based  on  action  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee, not  just  by  an  individual  mei^- 
ber  at  any  particular  time.  Does  the 
Senator  agree? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  believe  I  do.  How- 
ever, I  am  not  the  author  of  that  provi- 
sion. The  distinguished  Senator  fro|n 
Minnesota  is  the  author  of  that  provi- 
sion; and  if  that  is  his  interpretation.  I 
believe  he  should  state  it.  I  do  not  hate 
that  language  before  me  at  this  moment, 
but  I  am  sure  his  interpretation  wou 
be  correct. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  say  this  because  I  beUeve  that 
language  in  the  report — "and  such  other 
information  as  the  committee  may  re- 
quest"— should  be  clearly  understood  to 
be  the  action  of  the  committee  and  the 
request  of  the  conmiittee,  and  not  just 
that  of  one  member. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  This  language  will 
appear  in  full  at  a  later  point  in  the 
Record,  if  my  request  Is  granted.  If  the 
Senator  wishes  to  advert  to  it,  then,  I 
hope  he  will  do  so. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  when 
such  requests  were  made  by  the  com- 
mittee during  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings, it  took,  in  each  instance,  3  weeks 
or  longer  to  get  the  information  re- 
quested, although  it  was  basic  informa- 
tion which  we  thought  must  have  been 
compiled  and  must  have  been  available, 
because  it  had  to  do  with  the  details  of 
the  loans. 

On  July  22,   1963,  after  consultation 
with  some  of  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Honor- 
able Joseph  Campbell,  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.    In  this  letter, 
the  Comptroller  General  was  requested 
to  respond  to  three  questions  in  regard 
to  the  loan  in  the  amount  of  $9,170,000 
to  the  Upshur  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Corp.  of  Gilmer,  Tex.     He  was  also 
asked  to  submit  to  the  committee  the 
views  of  the  Comptroller  General  as  to 
the  type  of  information  pertaining  to 
generation      and      transmission      loans 
which,  if  the  REA  were  required  to  fur- 
nish to  the  Appropriations  Conunittee, 
would  be  helpful  to  it  in  an  evaluation 
of  REA  loan  authorization  requests.    In 
addition,  the  Comptroller  General  was 
asked  to  interview  Mr.  Douglas  Wright, 
Administrator     of     the     Southwestern 
Power  Administration,  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  cost  of  power,  pro- 
posed interchange,  and  leasing  arrange- 
ments between  SPA  and  the  Upshur  Co- 
operative.   Mr.  Campbell's  letter  of  Sep- 
tember  20   transmits  a   report  on  this 
subject. 

On  July  26,  1963,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral submitted  informally  to  the  com- 
mittee the  information  which  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Ofiflce  recommended  as 
being  useful  to  the  committee,  in  regard 
to  pending  applications  for  both  genera- 
tion and  major  transmission  loans.  The 
list  of  information  submitted  by  the 
Comptroller  General  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  11  points  of  information 
which  appear  on  page  28  of  our  commit- 
tee report.  The  only  difference  between 
the  information  listed  by  the  Comptroller 
General  and  the  11.  points  listed  in  the 
committee  report  is  that  the  report  lan- 
guage embodies  the  name  and  address 
of  the  applicant-borrower  and  the  date 
of  the  application  as  point  1;  and 
point  5  in  the  committee  report  in- 
cludes, in  addition  to  the  language  sug- 
gested by  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
the  words  "including  the  final  offer  by 
the  private  supplier  including  terms  and 
conditions  he  offered  to  meet  applicant's 
long-term  energy  needs." 

The  additional  information  requested 
was  inserted,  simply  to  verify  an  exist- 
ing general  requirement  of  the  agency, 
that  applicants  for  generation  loans  sub- 


mit, with  their  application,  the  final  offer 
made  by  the  private  supplier  for  a  power 
contract,  prior  to  submission  of  an  ap- 
plication for  a  generation  loan. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  my  request  that  there 
be  printed  In  the  Record  my  letter  of 
July  22  to  the  Comptroller  General;  the 
Information  submitted  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  to  the  committee  on  July  26; 
the  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General, 
dated  August  20,  and  Identified  as  B- 
152146;  and  the  letter  from  him,  dated 
September  20,  Identified  as  B-152146. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  documents  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Appropriations, 

July  22,1963. 
Hon.  Joseph  Campbell. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Campbell:  This  is  in  reference 
to  discussions  held  with  your  representatives 
on  July  19,  1963,  concerning  certain  gen- 
eration and  transmission  loans  approved  by 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  As  expressed 
at  this  meeting  by  Senators  Ellenber. 
Young,  and  myself,  we  would  appreciate  the 
assistance  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
in  reviewing  certain  aspects  of  these  loans. 

Of  primary  concern  to  us  is  an  REA  loan 
of  $9,170,000  to  the  Upshur  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Corp.  of  Gilmer,  Tex.  In  con- 
nection with  our  1964  Agricultural  Appro- 
priations hearings,  REA  furnished  us  infor- 
mation stating  that  the  feasibility  of  the 
Upshur  loan  depended  in  part  on  the  pur- 
chase of  Upshur's  surplus  power  and  energy 
by  the  Southwestern  Power  Administration 
and  the  leasing  by  SPA  of  Upshur's  trans- 
mission facilities.  SPA  proposes  to  pay  for 
the  surplus  power  and  energy  and  the  leas- 
ing of  the  faculties  out  of  Its  continuing 
fund  which  was  established  pursuant  to  the 
Continuing  Fund  Act   (16  U.S.C.  825S). 

We  request  your  opinion  on  the  following 
aspects  of  the  Upshur  loan: 

1.  Does  consideration  of  the  arrangements 
with  SPA  as  a  basis  for  determining  the 
feasibility  of  the  Upshur  loan  contravene 
the  congressional  policy  behind  the  1951 
amendment  to  the  Continuing  Fund  Act? 
If  so,  does  the  loan  meet  the  feasibility  re- 
quirements of  section  4  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936? 

2.  One  of  the  criteria  used  In  Justifying 
the  Upshur  loan  was  to  secure  the  coopera- 
tive's territorial  integrity  (REA  statement  at 
p.  2555  of  the  House  hearings  on  agricul- 
tural appropriations.  1964).  Does  the  use 
of  this  criterion  in  connection  with  this  loan 
contravene  the  congressional  policy  of  the 
unserved  persons  clause  to  prevent  federally 
financed  competition  with  existing  utilities? 

3.  The  REA  Administrator  has  stated  that 
the  Upshur  loan  would  save  Upshur  more 
than  three-fourths  of  a  million  dollars  in 
power  costs  during  the  first  10  years  the  fa- 
cilities are  in  operation.  Since  the  Interest 
rate  charged  on  the  loan  Is  2  percent  and  the 
Interest  rate  paid  by  the  Government  Is  4 
percent,  the  Government  subsidy  on  this 
loan  for  the  first  10  years  might  be  expected 
to  be  about  20  percent  of  $9,170,000.  or 
$1,834,000.  Is  this  correct  and.  If  so.  Is  this 
loan  Justifiable  as  a  reasonable  exercise  of 
administrative  discretion  authorized  by  law? 

We  understand  that  you  are  preparing  a 
report  on  your  recent  review  of  certain  as- 
pects of  the  REA  electric  loan  program.  We 
would  appreciate  receiving  from  you  at  this 
time  such  views  as  may  be  expressed  In  your 
proposed  report  concerning  the  tjrpe  of  in- 
formation   pertaining    to    generation    and 
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transmission  loans  which,  if  REA  were  re- 
quired to  furnish  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees, would  help  us  In  our  evaluation  of 
REA  loan  authorization  requests. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  requests,  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  with  Mr. 
Charam  of  your  office  to  furnish  the  com- 
mittee Informally  with  certain  Information 
on  the  costs  of  production,  delivery,  and 
sale  of  generated  and  purchased  electric 
power,  and  on  leasing  arrangements  related 
to  designated  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration loans  to  cooperatives  for  generation 
and  transmission  of  electric  power.  The 
Committee  would  appreciate  it  If  your  rep- 
resentatives would  interview  Mr.  Douglas 
Wright,  Administrator  of  SPA,  to  ascertain 
the  basis  for  various  estimates  made  by  him 
as  to  alternate  power  costs;  and  also  to  de- 
termine whether  the  proposed  Interchange 
and  leasing  arrangements  between  SPA  and 
Upshur  Involve  the  purchase  by  SPA  of  en- 
ergy from  Upshur  at  a  greater  rate  than 
charged  to  Upshur  for  energy  purchased 
from  SPA  and  whether  in  your  opinion 
these  arrangements  Involve  any  subsidy  from 
SPA  to  Upshur. 

The  committee  would  appreciate  receipt  of 
all  of  the  foregoing  information  as  promptly 
as  possible.  It  is  acceptable  to  the  Commit- 
tee for  you  to  submit  the  requested  infor- 
mation In  installments  as  avaUable. 

The  fine  cooperation  of  your  representa- 
tives in  theses  matters  is  acknowledged. 
Yours  faithfully, 

Spessaro  L.  Holland, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee,  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies. 

Comptroller  General  of  the 

United  States, 
Washington,  D.C,  August  20, 1963. 
Hun.  Spessaro  L.  Holland, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies,  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Your  letter  of  July 
22,  1963,  concerns  a  loan  of  $9,170,000  made 
by  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
(REA)  to  the  Upshur  Rural  Electric  Cooper- 
ative Corp.  (Upshur),  of  Gilmer.  Tex. 

You  state  that  in  connection  with  your 
subcommittee's  hearings  on  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
fiscal  year  1964,  REA  furnished  you  Informa- 
tion stating  that  the  feasibility  of  the  Up- 
shur loan  depended  In  part  on  the  purchase 
of  Upshur's  surplus  power  and  energy  by  the 
Southwestern  Power  Administration  (SPA) 
and  the  leasing  by  SPA  of  Upshur's  transmis- 
sion facilities.  You  state  that  SPA  proposes 
to  pay  for  the  surplus  power  and  energy  and 
the  leasing  of  the  facilities  out  of  Its  con- 
tinuing fund. 

You  present  three  questions  for  our  con- 
sideration which  will  be  set  forth  below  and 
answered  In  the  order  presented.  Also,  In 
connection  with  an  audit  report  we  are  pre- 
paring on  our  recent  review  of  REA  loan 
activities,  you  state  you  would  appreciate 
receiving  at  this  time  such  views  as  may  be 
expressed  in  the  report  pertaining  to  gener- 
ation and  transmission  loans  which,  if  REA 
were  required  to  furnish  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  would  help  you  in  your 
evaluation  of  REA  loan  authorization  re- 
quests. 

In  addition,  you  state  that  arrangements 
have  been  made  with  a  representative  of  our 
Office  to  furnish  your  subcommittee  infor- 
mally with  certain  Information  on  the  costs 
of  production,  delivery,  and  sale  of  generated 
and  purchased  electric  power  and  on  leasing 
arrangements  related  to  designated  REA 
loans  to  cooperatives  for  generation  and 
transmission  of  electric  power.  Also,  you 
request  that  we  Interview  Mr.  Douglas 
Wright.  Administrator  of  SPA.  to  ascertain 
the  basis  for  various  estimates  made  by  him 
as  to  alternate  power  costs;  and  also  to 
determine  whether  the  proposed  inter- 
change  emd  leasing   arrangements   between 


SPA  and  Upshur  Involve  the  purchase  by 
SPA  of  energy  from  Upshur  at  a  greater 
rate  than  charged  to  Upshur  for  energy  pur- 
chased from  SPA,  and  whether  In  our  opin- 
ion these  arrangements  Involve  any  subsidy 
from  SPA  to  Upshur. 

This  letter  will  concern  only  the  three 
questions  presented  in  your  letter.  The  other 
Information  you  request  wlU  be  furnished 
you  In  a  separate  letter. 

Before  answering  your  questions  we  will 
set  forth  in  some  detail  the  pertinent  facts 
concerning  the  Upshur  loan. 

On  February  14.  1963,  the  Administrator. 
REA,  approved  a  $9,170,000  loan  for  a  term 
of  35  years  to  Upshiir.  The  loan  was  ap- 
proved for  the  purpose  of  financing  the 
principal  part  of  construction  of  a  38,000- 
kllowatt  net  capability  steam  generating 
plant  near  Ore  City.  Tex.,  190  miles  of  138- 
kilovolt  transmission  line,  65  miles  of  69- 
kilovolt  transmission  line,  78  miles  of  dis- 
tribution line,  distribution  system  improve- 
ments, a  switching  station,  and  substations. 
Upshur  Intends  to  use  a  minimum  amount 
of  $700,000  of  Its  own  general  funds  to  par- 
tially finance  construction  of  the  above- 
mentioned  facilities. 

Following  construction  of  the  generation 
and  transmission  facilities  In  1965,  Upshur 
expects  to  take  all  its  power  requirements 
from  the  new  generating  plant.  In  addi- 
tion the  Panola -Harrison  Electric  Coopera- 
tive, Inc.  (Panola),  of  Marshall,  Tex.,  will 
take  a  portion  of  Its  power  requirements 
from  the  Upshur  plant.  The  present  power 
supply  to  both  cooperatives  is  from  the 
Southwestern  Electric  Power  Co.   (SWEPC). 

According  to  REA  files,  the  planned  190 
miles  of  138-kUovolt  transmission  line  will 
connect  Upshur's  new  38,000-kllowatt  gen- 
erating plant  to  the  Interconnected  high 
voltage  transmission  grid  of  SPA  at  the  SPA 
switching  station  at  Brown,  Okla.  Routing 
of  the  Upshur  transmission  line  will  be 
northward  from  Upshur's  generating  plant 
to  a  point  near  Idabel,  Okla.,  and  westward 
to  the  Brown  switching  station.  Corre- 
spondence between  SPA  and  Upshur  Indi- 
cates that  the  routing  of  Upshur's  trans- 
mission line  will  permit  at  a  later  date  an 
interconnection  with  the  Broken  Bow  Dam 
of  SPA  which  could  be  used  as  a  source  of 
standby  capacity  for  Upshur  and  wUl  per- 
mit Upshur  to  obtain  power  from  an  Inter- 
connection with  SPA'S  transmission  system 
at  Brown,  Okla.  Such  a  line  would,  accord- 
ing to  SPA,  permit  greater  exchange  and 
utilization  of  p>ower  and  energy  for  Upshur's 
plant,  thereby  enabling  SPA  to  more  effi- 
ciently and  effectively  load  the  Upshur  gen- 
erating plant  for  the  benefit  of  both  Upshur 
and  SPA. 

Proposed  leasing  arrangements  between 
Upshur  and  SPA  relative  to  the  planned  138- 
kllovolt  transmission  line  are  as  follows: 
The  SPA  will  lease  the  total  capacity  of  the 
138-kllovolt  transmission  Une  from  Upshur 
for  a  term  of  40  years.  Under  the  proposed 
lease  SPA  will  pay  Upshur  all  fixed  costs 
(estimated  at  $91,000  per  year  by  REA),  in- 
cluding debt  service,  taxes,  and  necessary  in- 
surance on  about  120  miles  of  the  line.  The 
SPA  will  operate,  maintain,  and  make  nec- 
essary replacements  on  the  entire  190  miles 
of  the  138-kilovolt  transmission  line  be- 
tween the  Brown  switching  station  and  the 
Upshur  generating  plant. 

Under  the  proposed  lease  Upshur  will  have 
priority  over  all  others  to  use  any  portion 
of  the  capacity  of  the  138-kllovolt  trans- 
mission line  remaining  after  the  contrac- 
tural  obligations  of  SPA  and  the  cooperative 
have  been  fulfilled  for  its  operations.  Ac- 
cording to  REA,  Upshur  will  also  have  the 
right  to  use  the  generating  capacity  of  the 
SPA  system  at  no  transmission  cost  to  serve 
Upshur's  customers  at  any  point  on  the 
SPA  system  where  SPA  has  a  point  of  Inter- 
connection with  such  customers.  In  return 
Upshur  will  provide  a  like  amount  of  gen- 
erating capacity  to  I^A- 


It  Is  proposed  that  the  SPA  will.  In  addi- 
tion to  leasing  the  138-kllovolt  transmission 
line  of  Upshur,  purchase  from  Upshur  sur- 
plus capacity  of  the  generating  plant  at 
the  annual  rate  of  $9  per  kilowatt  according 
to  a  schedule  of  surplus  capacity  which  will 
be  incorporated  In  a  future  contract  be- 
tween Upshur  and  SPA.  A  power  planning 
analysis  prepared  by  REA  shows  that  the 
surplus  in  1965  is  estimated  to  be  16,600 
kilowatts  (44  percent  of  plant  capacity)  de- 
clining to  1,900  kilowatts  (5  percent  of  plant 
capacity)  In  1974.  The  analysis  also  shows 
that  the  total  surplus  capacity  of  the  Up- 
shur plant  from  1965  through  1974  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  94,600  kilowatts  and  Is  estimated 
to  result  In  surplus  capacity  sales  amounting 
to  $851,400  to  SPA.  Upshur  woxild  be  able 
to  recover  any  portion  of  the  surplus  capac- 
ity SPA  would  have  under  the  proposed 
agreement,  3  years  after  giving  SPA  written 
notice.  According  to  REA.  the  generation 
costs  allocable  to  the  surpltis  capacity  being 
generated  by  Upshur  will  not  be  less  than 
the  annual  rate  of  $9  per  kilowatt.  Since 
SPA  wUl  be  paying  Upshvir  $9  per  kilowatt, 
this  would  mean  that  Upshvir  wlU  not  profit 
from  the  sale  of  surplus  capacity  to  SPA. 

SPA  and  Upshur  contemplate  that  Up- 
shur's generating  plsmt  will  not  be  required 
to  oi>erate  at  a  capacity  of  less  than  10,000 
kilowatts  between  the  hours  of  10  p.m.  and 
6  a.m.  on  weekdays  and  all  day  on  Satur- 
days, Sundays,  and  holidays.  When  the 
generating  plant  is  not  In  operation,  Upshxir 
and  Panola  will  use  the  generating  capacity 
of  SPA  supplied  by  means  of  the  138-kllo- 
volt transmission  Une  provided  for  In  the 
RKA  loan  to  Upshvu-.  SPA  and  Upshur  ex- 
pect to  operate  their  generation  faculties 
so  that  energy  exchanges  between  them  will 
be  balanced  off  annually.  In  case  It  is  not 
possible  to  balance  energy  off  annually,  either 
party  will  be  compensated  annually  during 
the  period  1965  to  1970  for  the  net  balance 
of  energy  due  from  the  other  party  at  the 
rate  of  2.25  mills  per  kUowatt-hour.  Our 
review  of  REA  files  showed  that  during  the 
period  1965  to  1970  fuel  cost  (the  only 
production  cost  that  varies  directly  with 
energy  generated)  for  the  Upshur  gener- 
ating plant  Is  estimated  by  REA  to  be  2.223 
mUls  per  kUowatt-hour  and  2.667  mills  per 
kUowatt-hour  during  the  period  1970 
through  1974.  Oxir  review  of  REA  flies  did 
not  disclose  SPA's  estimated  cost  of  energy. 

According  to  REA,  the  feasibUlty  of  the 
loan  to  Upshur  is  in  part  dependent  on  the 
proposed  lease  arrangement  and  sale  of  sur- 
plus capacity  to  SPA.  Sales  of  surplus  ca- 
pacity to  SPA  during  the  years  1965  through 
1974  are  estimated  by  REA  to  amovmt  to 
$851,400.  The  combined  savings  to  Upshur 
and  Panola  from  self-generation  of  their 
power  requirements  and  sale  of  sxirplus  ca- 
pacity to  SPA  is  estimated  by  REA  to  be 
$772,400. 

The  loan  to  Upshur  approved  by  the  REA 
Administrator  provides  that  the  loan  funds, 
except  for  $615,500  for  distribution  line  fa- 
cilities, will  not  be  advanced  until,  among 
other  things,  agreements  for  the  lease  and 
operation  of  the  138-kllovolt  transmission 
line  and  related  facilities,  furnishing  of 
standby  power  for  the  plant,  and  the  ex- 
change of  power  and  energy  are  submitted 
to  and  approved  by  the  REA  Administrator. 
The  Administrator.  SPA.  advised  us  In  an 
Interview  on  July  24.  1963.  that  a  conUact 
between  Upshur  and  SPA  had  not  been 
signed  and  that  the  terms  of  the  final  con- 
tract may  be  different  than  those  proposed 
for  the  contract.  He  also  advised  that  any 
agreement  made  by  SPA  with  Upshur  would 
include  a  provision  that,  to  the  extent  funds 
are  provided,  payments  will  be  made,  but 
that  If  funds  are  not  provided,  SPA  could 
not  be  required  to  perform  under  the  agree- 
ment. 

Your  first  question  Is: 

"1.  Does  consideration  of  the  arrange- 
ments with  SPA  as  a  basis  for  determining 
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the  feaalblllty  ot  the  Upshur  loan  contravene 
the  oongreeeionai  poUcy  behind  the  1961 
amendment  to  the  Continuing  Fund  Act? 
If  so.  does  the  loan  meet  the  feasibility  re- 
quirements or  section  4  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trlflcatlon  Act  of  1936?" 

There  waa  Included  In  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment Appropriation  Act.  I960,  approved  Oc- 
tober 12.  1949.  ch.  680.  63  Stat.  765,  767.  the 
following  provision — quoting  from  16  U.S.C. 
8256-1. 

•'All  receipts  from  the  transmission  and 
sale  of  electric  power  and  energy  under  the 
provisions  of  secUon  8258  of  thU  title,  gen- 
erated or  purchased  In  the  southwestern 
power  area,  shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treas- 
urj  of  the  United  States  as  miscellaneous 
receipts,  except  that  the  Treasury  shall  set 
up  and  maintain  from  such  receipts  a  con- 
tinuing fund  of  WOO.OOO.  including  the  sum 
of  tlOO.OOO  In  the  continuing  fund  estab- 
lished under  the  Administrator  of  the  South- 
western Power  Administration  in  the  First 
Supplemental  National  Defense  Approprla- 
Uon  Act.  1944  (67  Stat.  621) ,  which  shaU  be 
transferred  to  the  fund  established:  and  said 
fund  of  $300,000  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  Secretary  and  shall  be  subject  to  check 
by  him  to  defray  emergency  expenses  neces- 
sary to  Insure  continuity  of  electric  service 
and  continuous  operation  of  the  facilities, 
and  to  cover  all  costs  in  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  electric  power  and  energy  and 
rentals  for  the  use  of  facilities  for  the  trans- 
mission and  distribution  of  electric  power 
and  energy  to  public  bodies,  cooperatives, 
and  privately  owned  companies." 

The  law  In  effect  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  provision  quoted  above  gave  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  SPA  authority  to  use  moneys 
from  a  $100,000  continuing  fvmd  only  to 
"defray  emergency  expenses  and  to  Insure 
continuous  operation."  Thus,  it  Is  clear  that 
the  quoted  provision  of  law  broadened  the 
power  vested  In  the  Administrator  in  that  It 
authorized  him  to  use  the  continuing  fund 
established  therein  to  pay  the  cost  of  pur- 
chasing power  and  energy  and  renting  trans- 
mission lines  as  well  as  to  defray  emergency 
expenses. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  1950  act  In- 
dicates that  the  floor  debate  thereon  In  the 
Senate  concerned  In  part,  the  use   of  the 
continuing  fund  to  purchase  power  and  lease 
lines  from  private  commercial  utility  com- 
panies, as  distinguished  from  cooperatives. 
However,  we  found  nothing  specific  In  the 
legislative  history  to  indicate  that  the  Sen- 
ate Intended  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  fund 
by  the  Administrator   of  SPA  to  purchase 
power  or  rent  transmission  lines  from  REA 
cooperatives  if  necessary,  nor  did  we  find  any 
specific   Indication   as  to  the   Intent  of  the 
House  on  this  point.    We  are  aware  that  the 
continxilng  fund  provision,  as  it  passed  the 
House,  would  have  enabled  SPA  to  use  the 
continuing  fund  to  rent  "transmission  lines 
and  appurtenant  facilities"  and  that  the  bill 
was  amended  In  the  Senate  to  preclude  the 
use  of  the  fund  for  rental  of  "appurtenant 
facilities."  and  as  amended  was  enacted  Into 
law.     Therefore,  in  view  of  the  clear  and 
unamblguotis  language  used  In  the  provision 
In  question,  that  provision  made  the  con- 
tinuing fund  available  to  SPA  to  purchase 
power  or  rent  transmission  lines  In  order  to 
furnish  electric  power  and  energy  to  public 
bodies,   cooperatives  or  conunerclal  private 
power  companies. 

A  proviso  wsis  added  to  the  continuing 
fund  provision  quoted  above  by  the  Interior 
Department  Appropriation  Act.  1952.  ap- 
proved August  31,  1951  (Pub.  L.  136.  ch.  375 
65  Stat.  248,  249.  16  U.S.C.  8258-1).  which 
reads  as  follows — quoting  from  the  code: 

"Prortded,  That  expenditures  from  this 
fund  to  cover  such  costs  in  connection  with 
the  purchase  of  electric  power  and  energy 
and  rentals  for  the  use  of  facilities  are  to  be 
made  only  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  ap- 
proved annually  In  appropriation  Acts." 


'  The  legislative  history  of  HJl.  3790.  the 
bill  which  became  the  Interior  Department 
Appropriation  Act,  1962.  dlsclooes  that  the 
following  amendment  was  offered  to  the  bill 
on  the  floor  of  the  House: 

"Prottded.  further.  That  all  receipts  from 
the  transmission  and  sale  of  electric  power 
and  energy  under  the  provisions  of  section 
5  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  December  22. 
1944    (16    use.    8258).    generated    or    pxir- 
chased  by  the  Southwestern  Power  Adminis- 
tration, shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury 
of   the   United   States   as   miscellaneous   re- 
celpU.  except   that  the  Treasxiry   shall   set 
up  and  maintain  from  such  receipts  a  con- 
tinuing fund  of  $250,000.  and  said  fund  shall 
be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Secretary,  and 
shall  be  subject  to  check  by  him  to  defray 
emergency  expenses  necessary  to  insure  con- 
tinuity  of   electric   service   and   continuous 
operation   of  Government  facilities  In  said 
area,  and  that  no  funds  from  such  receipts 
herein  appropriated  or  previously  authorized 
or  appropriated  shall  be  subject  to  check  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  purchase  of  power  or 
lease  of  transmission  facilities,  except  under 
these  limitations  relating  to  emergency  con- 
ditions." 
i      This  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  have 
I  precluded  SPA  from  using  the  continuing 
I  fund  for  purchasing  power  or  leasing  trans- 
mission   facilities    except   under    emergency 
conditions  and  that  apparently  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment.     However,  before 
the  House  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
the  amendment  a  point  of  order  was  made 
against  the  amendment  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  legislation  on  an   appropriation  bill 
and  the  point  of  order  was  sustained.     A 
subsequent  amendment  offered  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  which  apparently  was  Intended 
to  accomplish  the  same  purpose  as  the  one 
against  which  the  point  of  order  was  stis- 
talned  was  also  ruled  out  on  a  point  of  order 
(made   on    the   basis   that   the   amendment 
was  not  germane  to  the  matter  under  con- 
sideration).   Thus,  the  bill  as  It  passed  the 
House  did  not  preclude  the  use  of  the  con- 
tinuing fund  by  SPA  to  pxirchase  power  or 
rent   transmission  lines. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  bill  further 
discloses  that  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  repca'ted  out  H.R.  3790  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  continuing  fund 
provision  In  the  1950  appropriation  act  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Protnded,  That  the  following  paragraph 
under  the  heading  'Office  of  the  Secretary, 
continuing  fund,  power  transmission  facili- 
ties,' in  the  Interior  Department  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1950  (PubUc  Law  350.  Eighty -first 
Congress) .  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  'CONTINtJINO    FUND 

••  'Continuing  fund,  power  transmission 
facilities:  All  receipts  from  the  transmission 
and  sale  of  electric  power  and  energy  under 
the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  December  22.  1944  (16  U.S.C. 
8258) .  generated  or  purchased  in  the  south- 
western power  area,  shall  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  miscellane- 
ous receipts,  except  that  the  Treasury  shall 
set  up  and  maintain  from  such  receipts  a 
continuing  fund  of  $300,000.  including  the 
svim  of  $100,000  in  the  continuing  fund  es- 
tablished under  the  Administrator  of  the 
Southwestern  Power  Administration  In  the 
First  Supplemental  National  Defense  Appro- 
priation Act.  1944  (67  Stat.  621).  which  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  fund  hereby  estab- 
lished: and  said  fund  of  $300,000  shall  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Secretary  and 
shall  be  subject  to  check  by  him  to  defray 
emergency  expenses  necessary  to  Insure  con- 
tinuity of  electric  service  and  contlnuoiis 
operation  of  the  facilities.'  " 

This  amendment  was  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  if  enacted  into  law.  would  have 
precluded   SPA   from   using   the   continuing 


fund  to  purchase  power  or   to  lease  trans- 
mission  lines   except  to   defray   emergency 
expenses  necessary  to  Insure  continuity  of 
service  and  continuous  operation  of  the  fa- 
cilities.   The  purpose  of  the  amendment  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  made  by  Senator  Mc- 
Carran  during  floor  debate  thereon  (see  Con- 
gressional  RECoao.   vol.   97.   pt.   6.   p.    7792) 
was   "to   place   the  continuing  fund  of  the 
Southwestern  Power  Administration  on  the 
same    basis    that    Is    recommended    for    the 
continuing  fund  of  the  Southeastern  Power 
Administration;  and  on  the  same  basis  that 
is  recommended  for  the  continuing  fund  for 
the      Bonneville      Power      Administration." 
Senator  McCarran  also  stated  that  the  con- 
tinuing fund  of  SPA  had  become  an  Issue 
"because   the  fund,  since   Its   use   was   ex- 
panded In  the  Interior  Appropriation  Act  of 
1950.  has   been   used   as    a  device   through 
which  the  Southwestern  Power  Administra- 
tion Is  acquiring  facilities  and  expanding  in 
a  manner  that  was  never  contemplated  by 
the  Congress."    The  Senator  continued  as  fol- 
lows  (CONcaxssiONAL  Record,  vol.  97,  pt.  6, 
p.  7793) : 

"I  will  point  out  the  details  of  this  In  Just 
a  moment.  The  acquisition  of  facilities  and 
the  expansion  of  the  operation  are  being  ac- 
complished by  the  method  of  the  South- 
western Power  Administration  entering  Into 
lease  and  purchase  agreements  with  so-called 
REA  super  co-ops.  whereby  the  super  co-ops 
borrow  money  from  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  to  construct  transmission 
lines  and  build  steam-generating  plants. 
To  make  the  loan  feasible,  the  super  co-ops 
must  demonstrate  that  such  loans  will  be 
repaid.  The  lease  and  purchase  agreement 
contracts  between  the  super  co-ops  and  the 
Southwestern  Power  Administration  Is  the 
guarantee  for  the  loan.  These  agreement* 
extend  for  40  years  and  at  the  end  of  such 
time,  when  the  loan  has  been  repaid,  the 
facilities  will  belong  to  the  Southwestern 
Power  Administration,  an  agency  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior." 

The  amendment  recommended  by  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate  and  the  bill  subsequently 
went  to  conference.  The  legislative  history 
discloses  that  the  conferees  reported  this 
amendment  In  disagreement.  Subsequently 
the  House  receded  from  Its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  and  concurred  In  the  Senate 
amendment  with  an  amendment  which  add- 
ed the  proviso  in  question  to  the  law  estab- 
lishing the  continuing  fund.  The  Senate 
concurred  in  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  Senate  amendment,  and  the  proviso 
was  enacted  Into  law.  However,  there  was 
no  discussion  in  the  House  or  Senate  con- 
cerning the  proviso.  Thus,  it  Is  not  clear 
what  the  Congress  had  in  mind  when  it 
adopted  the  conference  report,  other  than 
what  is  provided  in  the  clear  and  unambig- 
uous language  of  the  proviso. 

The  proviso  differs  from  the  amendment 
offered  In  the  House  and  ruled  out  on  a  point 
of  order,  and  the  Senate  amendment  on 
which  the  conferees  failed  to  agree,  in  that 
the  proviso  permits  the  use  of  the  continu- 
ing fund  to  purchase  power  and  rent  trans- 
mission lines  in  amounts  as  may  be  ap- 
proved annually  In  appropriation  acts.  The 
amendment  offered  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate  amendment  would  have  precluded 
the  use  of  the  continuing  fund  for  such 
purposes. 

Thus,  as  far  as  SPA  is  concerned  the  use 
of  the  continuing  fund  to  purchase  power 
and  lease  transmission  lines  from  either 
REA  cooperatives  or  private  commercial 
utility  companies  would  not  contravene  the 
Intent  of  Congress  as  expressed  In  the  proviso 
in  question  as  long  as  expenditures  from 
the  continuing  fund  for  such  purposes  were 
not  in  amounts  In  excess  of  those  approved 
annually  In  appropriation  acts.  Moreover, 
since  there  was  no  dUcusslon  In  the  House 
or  Senate  concerning  the  purpose  and  Intent 
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of  the  language  used  in  the  proviso  and 
nothing  In  the  conference  report  thereon  we 
are  unable  to  determine  whether  considera- 
tion by  REA  of  the  arrangements  with  SPA 
as  a  basis  for  determining  the  feasibility  of 
the  Upshur  loan  contravenes  the  congres- 
sional policy  behind  the  proviso  amending 
the  continuing  fund  provision. 

As  to  whether  an  REA  loan  to  a  coopera- 
tive, the  economic  feasibility  of  which  Is 
dependent  on  payments  to  be  made  by  SPA 
from  Its  "continuing  fund"  to  the  coopera- 
tive for  power  and  rental  of  transmission 
faculties,  meets  the  feasibility  requirements 
of  section  4  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
of  lft36.  as  amended  (RE  Act),  7  U.S.C.  904. 
section  4.  provides  that  REA  loans  "shall 
be  on  such  terms  and  conditions  relating 
to  the  expenditure  of  the  moneys  loaned 
and  the  security  therefor  as  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  determine."  Section  4  requires 
that  the  REA  Administrator  find  and  certify 
that  in  his  Judgment  the  security  for  the 
loan  is  reasonably  adequate  and  that  the 
loan  will  be  repaid  within  the  time  agreed. 
Presumably.  In  order  to  comply  with  these 
requirements  the  Administrator  of  REA 
makes  an  evaluation  of  the  proposed  loan 
to  ascertain  whether  It  Is  "economically 
feasible"  and  If  he  so  finds  makes  a  deter- 
mination to  that  effect. 

Thus,  under  section  4  discretion  Is  vested 
In  the  Administrator  to  determine  whether 
a  loan  Is  economically  feasible  and  his  deci- 
sion may  not  be  challenged  In  the  absence 
of  evidence  of  an  abuse  of  the  discretion 
vested  In  him.  Under  existing  law  (16  U.S.C. 
826-1)  the  continuing  fund  is  available  to 
cover  such  costs  only  in  amounts  as  may 
be  approved  annually  in  appropriation  acu 
and  the  AdminUtrator  would  not  be  Justi- 
fied, In  our  opinion.  In  assuming  that  the 
present  Congress  or  a  future  Congress  will 
or  will  not  appropriate  funds  or  make  funds 
available  for  a  particular  purpose.  It  would 
seem  apparent  that  it  would  be  an  abuse 
of  discretion  by  the  Administrator  to  find 
that  a  loan  is  economically  feasible  if  such 
finding  of  feasibility  is  clearly  based  as  an 
essential  factor,  on  payments  for  power  or 
rental  of  transmission  lines  to  be  made  by 
SPA  over  a  period  of  years  from  its  continu- 
ing fund  to  the  cooperative,  without  which 
payments  the  loan  would  not  be  economically 
feasible  and  could  not  be  repaid  by  the 
cooperative. 

However,  in  connection  with   the  Upshur 
loan  we  have  been  advised  by  REA  as  follows : 
"While  the  REA  Administrator's  feasibility 
determination   was   partially   based   on    the 
SPA  arrangement,  and  such  partial  reliance 
clearly  appears  to  have  Involved  an  appro- 
priate  exercise    of   hU   statutory   discretion, 
due  recognition  was,  of  course,  given  to  the 
continuing  fund  contingency  associated  with 
that  arrangement.    If  entered  into,  the  con- 
tract would  be  designed  to  achieve  the  bene- 
fits of  maximum  utilization  of  the  proposed 
generating       and       transmission       facilities 
through     Interconnection     and     power     ex- 
change.    It  Is  recognized  In  the  electric  In- 
dustry that  Integration  arrangements  among 
power  suppliers  provide  a  means  of  bringing 
to  the  ultimate  consumer,  of  all  parties  to 
such   an   arrangement,   the   benefits   of    the 
reliable,  abundant,  low-cost  power  made  pos- 
sible by  the  constantly  improving  technology 
of   the   Industry.     From   a  purely   economic 
and   technological   point  of  view,  therefore, 
it  is  to  be  assumed  that,  if  operations  under 
the  SPA  arrangement  are  suspended  or  ter- 
minated, alternative  arrangements  would  be 
available  with  other  suppliers.     The  nature 
5f  such  alternative  arrangements  and  their 
financial  consequences  cannot,  of  course,  be 
forecast    with    precision.       Nevertheless,    It 
would  appear  clear  that,  based  on  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  technological  and  economic  fac- 
tors   referred    to.    the    Administrator    could 
reasonably  assume  that  such  alternative  ar- 


rangements would  be  available  and  would 
significantly  reduce,  if  not  wholly  eliminate, 
the  adverse  effect  of  suspension  or  termina- 
tion of  continuing  fund  payments. 

"Finally,  a  crucial  element  of  every  feasi- 
bility Judgment  made  by  the  REA  Admin- 
istrator is  the  forecast  of  use  by  the  bor- 
rower's consumers  and  of  the  revenues  which 
will  be  derived  from  that  use.  Repayment 
of  REA  loans  is.  In  the  final  analysis,  de- 
pendent on  consumer  usage  and  related  rev- 
enues. To  the  extent  that  suspension  or 
termination  of  the  contemplated  SPA  ar- 
rangement may  result  In  Increased  power 
costs,  Upshur  may  be  required  to  Increase 
rates  to  Its  ultimate  consumers  In  order  to 
maintain  revenues  at  a  level  sufficient  to 
repay  Its  loan." 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  we  cannot  say 
that  the  Upshur  loan  would  not  meet  the 
feasibility  requirements  of  section  4  of  the 
RE  Act. 

Question  No.  2: 

"2.  One  of  the  criteria  used  In  Justifying 
the  Upshvu:  loan  was  to  secure  the  coopera- 
tive's territorial  Integrity  (REA  statement  at 
page  2555  of  the  House  hearings  on  Agricul- 
tural Appropriations,  1964).  Does  the  use  of 
this  criterion  in  connection  with  this  loan 
contravene  the  congressional  policy  of  the 
unserved  persons  clause  to  prevent  federally 
financed  competition  with  existing 
utilities?" 

Section  4  of  the  RE  Act  authorizes  the 
Administrator  of  REA  to  make  loans  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  generation  and 
transmission  facilities  to  furnish  electric 
energy  to  persons  In  rural  areas  not  receiv- 
ing central  station  service.  Assuming  the 
loan  Is  economically  feasible,  the  only 
limitation  In  the  RE  Act  on  the  authority  of 
the  Administrator  to  make  this  type  of  loan 
Is  that  the  loan  must  be  for  the  purpose  of 
serving  unserved  persons  in  rural  areas. 

Although  the  literal  language  of  section 
4  would  appear  to  preclude  the  making  of 
a  loan  to  serve  a  person  who  is  receiving  cen- 
tral station  service.  REA  has  long  Interpreted 
the  RE  Act  to  authorize  the  making  of  gen- 
erating and  transmission  loans  to  serve  per- 
sons already  receiving  central  station  service 
who  obtained  such  service  Initially  through 
REA  financed  facilities.  We  understand  that 
It  is  the  position  of  REA  that  the  authority 
to  finance  service  to  RE  Act  beneficiaries  Is 
not  exhausted  by  the  loan  for  distribution 
facilities  which  Initially  provided  central 
station  service  for  them.  REA  Is  of  the  view 
that  Its  authority  to  make  loans  to  serve 
unserved  persons  Is  a  continuing  authority 
to  finance  additional  facilities  authorized  by 
the  RE  Act  to  provide  for  the  beneficiaries' 
Increasing  power  requirements  and  Includes 
the  authority  to  finance  generation  and 
transmission  facilities  for  their  benefit  at  the 
time  deemed  advantageous  for  them.  We  are 
advised  that  pursuant  to  this  Interpretation 
of  the  RE  Act.  REA  has  made  such  loans  for 
years  with  the  full  knowledge  and  approval 
of  the  Congress. 

In  connection  with  the  authority  of  the 
Administrator  to  continue  to  make  loans  for 
the  benefit  of  persons  already  receiving  cen- 
tral station  service  who  obtained  such  serv- 
ice Initially  through  REA  financed  facili- 
ties your  attention  is  invited  to  Senate  Reso- 
lution 21.  86th  Congress,  1st  session,  which 
reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended,  continue  to  be  Interpreted  to  au- 
thorize •  •  •  loans  for  the  construction  of  fa- 
cilities to  (1)  bring  electric  service  to  per- 
sons in  those  areas  defined  in  the  act  as 
rural  areas  If  such  persons  are  In  fact  not 
receiving  central  station  service,  and  (2) 
continue  to  serve  those  who  are  presently 
being  served  with  the  aid  of  funds  loaned 
under  the  act." 


Also,  REA's  interpretation  of  the  RE  Act 
was,  in  effect,  approved  by  the  VS.  District 
Coiurt  for  the  District  of  Colvmibia  in  KanscLS 
City  Power  and  Light  v.  McKay.  116  F.  Supp. 
402.  wherein  the  court  said : 

"The  exercise  of  any  one  of  the  first  three 
above    enxunerated    powers,    in    the    court's 
opinion,  does  not  exclude  the  others  and  does 
not  prevent   the  concurrent   or  consecutive 
(later)   exercise  of  another  loan  in  connec- 
tion with  the  development  of  a  prior  au- 
thorization.    To  construe  the  language  oth- 
erwise would  defeat  the  obvious  purpose  ol 
the  statute  and  would  nullify.  In  most  In- 
stances, the  authority  delegated  by  Congress, 
for,  as  a  practical  matter.  Congress  has  re-   'J' 
peatedly  been  advised  and  Informed  of  REA 
policy    and    practice    and    has    consistently 
given  its  approval  to  the  administrative  in- 
terpretation of  the  REA  officials  and  others. 
Therefore,  for  the  reasons  stated  above,  the 
coiu-t  is  unable  to  conclude  that  the  deter- 
mination made  by  the  Administrator  based 
upon  his  specialized  experience  and  informa- 
tion to  the  effect  that  repeated  loans  each 
of  which,  like  the  original  loan,   was  made 
for  the  single  ultimate  pvu-pose  of  supplying 
electrical  service  to  persons  under  the  cir- 
cumstances existing  in  connection  with  the 
loans  Involved,  Is  in  confiict  with  the  powers 
delegated  to  his  office  by  Congress  to  make 
loans  'to  persons  •  •  •  who  are  not  receiving 
central  station  service  •  •  •."    Consequently, 
the  court  finds  that  the  course  pursued  by 
the  Administrator   in  authorizing  the   loan 
under  discussion  under  this  heading  is  not 
violative  of  the  act  and  that  the  loan  con- 
tracts   do   not    violate    the    central    station 
provision  of  the  RE  Act." 

As  far  as  we  are  aware  the  above -cited 
court  decision  constitutes  the  highest  Fed- 
eral Judicial  interpretation  of  the  RE  Act 
In  connection  with  generation  and  trans- 
mission loans.  The  Judgment  of  the  district 
court  in  this  case  was  subsequently  vacated 
by  the  U.S.  Court  of  App>eals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (96  U.S.  App.  D.C.  273) 
and  the  complaint  dismissed  on  the  basis 
that   plaintiff  had   no  standing    to  sue. 

The  record  indicates  that  the  p>ersons  for 
whose  benefit  the  Upshur  loan  is  being  made 
Initially  obtained  central  station  service 
through  REA-financed  facilities. 

In  connection  with  generation  and  trans- 
mission loans  it  has  been  the  policy  of  REA 
over  the  years  to  authorize  such  loans  only 
under  two  conditions,  or  criteria,  namely: 

"A.  Where  no  adequate  and  dependable 
source  of  power  is  available  to  meet  the  con- 
sumers' needs,  or 

"B.  Where  the  rates  offered  by  existing 
power  sources  would  result  in  a  higher  cost 
of  power  for  the  consumers  than  the  cost 
from  facilities  financed  by  REA." 

We  understand  that  REA  has  made  gen- 
eration and  transmission  loans  for  many 
years  under  this  policy  and  that  the  Con- 
gress has  made  funds  available  for  such 
loans  with  full  knowledge  thereof. 

On  May  31.  1961.  REA  added  a  third  cri- 
terion under  which  it  will  approve  genera- 
tion and  transmission  loans  (see  REA  Bul- 
letin 20-6  dated  May  31.  1961).  namely: 

"C.  Where  generation  and  transmission  fa- 
cilities are  necessary  to  protect  the  security 
and  effectiveness  of  REA-financed  systems." 
In  connection  with  this  third  criterion  the 
Administrator  has  stated  that  (p.  28.  Sen- 
ate hearings  on  agricultural  appropriations 
fOT  1963)  : 

"In  considering  applications  for  new  REA- 
financed  generation  and  transmission  faclli- 
ties,  REA  must  consider  the  future  security 
and  effectiveness  of  the  cooperative  rural 
electric  distribution  systems  to  be  served. 
This  is  important  both  to  assure  the  Gov- 
ernment full  repayment  of  loans  already  ad- 
vanced and  to  protect  the  growing  Invest- 
ment of  rural  people  In  their  cooperative 
systems. 
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"The  future  security  of  these  systems  ret 
quires  that  they  continue  to  serve  the  areaf 
they  developed  In  good  faith,  areas  whlcl> 
the  utilities  had  long  neglected  and  passe* 
by  without  service.  The  future  eflectlvenes* 
of  these  systems  depends  upon  their  ability 
to  serve  the  larger  as  well  as  the  Bmaller 
loans  (loads)  In  their  areas  without  Interf 
ference  or  restriction  by  unfriendly  power 
suppliers.  Serving  the  larger  loads  make0 
possible  operating  economies  which  Increase 
the  efllclency  of  the  sjrstems  and  pave  the 
way  for  lower  cost  electric  service  to  all 
rxiral  users  In  their  service  areas.  j 

"Reliance  for  wholesale  power  supply  on  k 
utility  that  at  the  same  time  admittedly 
seeks  to  serve  at  retail  the  territory  of  l» 
wholesale  customers,  places  the  interests  otf 
the  cooperaUve  distribution  system  In  Jeopf- 
ardy.  When  this  situation  exists  against  thje 
background  of  persistent  amd  demonstrateii 
hostility  of  the  power  supplier,  this  Jeopard^ 
clearly  becomes  too  great  to  tolerate."  i 

The  Administrator  has  also  stated  with 
respect  to  the  third  criterion  that  (p.  162^, 
House  hearings  on  Department  of  Agrlculturie 
appropriation  for  1963):  | 

"Now  the  term  "security  and  effectlvenesf' 
Is  meant  to  cover  the  secxu-lty  of  these  REAr 
financed  systems  and  their  ability  to  survlv*. 
'KfTectlveness'  Is  effectiveness  In  terms  cf 
doing  the  most  efficient,  most  economlca  , 
and  most  favorable  Job  for  the  farmers  anl 
the  rural  people  that  these  systems  are  set  u  j 
to  serve." 

The  record  discloses  that  the  Upshur  loa  i 
was  based  on  the  second  and  third  criteria 
set  out  In  REA  Bulletin  20-6.  Prom  the 
House  hearings  on  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture appropriations  for  1964  (pp.  2504- 
2507,  2555-2558)  It  appears  that  because 
of  certain  actions  on  the  part  of  Upshur  s 
present  power  supplier  the  Administrator  cf 
REA  determined  that  the  loan  in  question 
was  necessary  (as  far  as  pertinent  here)  In 
order  to  assure  Upshur  an  adequate  supply 
of  power  free  from  limitations  Imposed  op 
Upshur  by  Its  present  power  supplier.  A 
statement  furnished  the  House  subcommll- 
tee  by  REA  on  the  Upshur  loan  contains  the 
following  statement  (p.  2558  of  the  heai  - 
Ings) : 

"Upshur  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  can- 
not rely  on  SWEPC  as  a  source  of  the  power 
It  needs  to  meet  Its  financial  obligation  to 
the  Government  or  its  service  obligations  to 
Its  members." 

Prom  the  last  quoted  statement  It  appeals 
that  the  Administrator  determined  In  cori- 
nectlon  with  the  so-called  third  crlterlo|i 
that  the  loan  in  question  was  necessary  iii 
order  to  enable  the  cooperative  to  contlniie 
to  furnish  central  station  service  for  tae 
benefit  of  persons  who  are  proper  benefl- 
clarles  under  the  Rural  Electrification  Ac^, 
i.e.,  to  persons  who  were  unserved  persons 
in  rurai  areas  and  who  initially  obtain^ 
central  station  service  through  REA  finan 
facilltiefl.  In  other  words  the  Admlnls 
tor's  statement  Indicates  that  without  tlfe 
loan  Upshur  may  not  be  able  to  continue 
furnish  central  station  service  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Rtiral  Electrification  Act  beneficiaries. 

The  Upshur  loan  recommendation  af - 
proved  by  the  REA  Administrator  states  thi  t 
the  recommendation  is  based  on  a  crltlail 
need  for  a  continuing  source  of  wholesale 
power  free  from  constant  tlireats  to  the  se- 
curity and  effectiveness  of  the  cooperative^. 
In  connection  with  this  Justification  for  tt|e 
loan,  the  loan  recommendation  mentlorls 
various  actions  by  the  Southwestern  Electric 
Power  Co.  which  are  stated  to  have  pre- 
vented the  cooperatives  from  practicing 
utility  reBponsibllltles  within  their  resi>ecti^« 
areas. 


In  view  of  the  foregoing  we  cannot  say 
that  the  use  of  the  third  criterion  in  con- 
nection with  the  Upshur  loan  contravenes 
the  congressional  policy  of  the  unserved  per- 
sons clause  of  section  4  of  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Act  to  prevent  federally  financed 
competition  with  existing  utilities. 

Your  third  question  reads: 

"3.  The  REA  Administrator  has  stated  that 
the  Upshur  loan  would  save  Upshur  more 
than  three-fourths  of  a  million  dollars  In 
power  costs  during  the  first  10  years  the 
facilities  are  in  operation.  Since  the  In- 
terest rate  charged  on  the  loan  Is  2  percent 
and  the  Interest  rate  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment Is  4  percent,  the  Government  subsidy 
on  this  loan  for  the  first  10  years  might  be 
expected  to  be  about  20  percent  of  $9,170,000, 
or  $1,834,000.  Is  this  correct  and,  if  so.  Is 
this  loan  Justifiable  as  a  reasonable  exercise 
of  administrative  discretion  authorized  by 
law?" 

As  to  the  first  part  of  yovir  third  question, 
the  interest  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment around  the  time  of  the  loan  approval 
for  money  obtained  from  outside  sources 
for  a  term  of  about  30  years  was  about  4 
percent.  On  the  basis  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  4-percent  interest  cost  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  2  percent  to 
be  paid  by  Upshur  to  REA  and  by  REA  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  we  estimate  that  the  ex- 
cess interest  cost  to  the  Government  on  the 
$9,170,000  loan  over  the  35-year  loan  term 
will  be  about  $4,411,000.  On  the  same  basis, 
we  estimate  that  during  the  first  10  years 
of  the  loan  the  excess  Interest  cost  to  the 
Government   will   be   about  $1,395,000. 

Our  computations  of  the  interest  cost  to 
the  Government  take  Into  consideration  the 
fact  that,  except  during  the  first  3  years, 
when  principal  repayments  are  deferred, 
quarterly  repayments  of  the  principal 
amount  of  the  loan  will  be  made  by  Up- 
shur throughout  the  35-year  term  of  the 
loan.  The  interest  cost  of  $1,834,000  re- 
ferred to  by  you  apparently  does  not  take 
into  consideration  the  periodic  amortization 
of  loan  principal.  On  the  basis  of  our  com- 
putations, the  Interest  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment during  the  first  10  years  of  the  loan 
($1395,000)  will  be  about  $622,600  more 
than  the  estimated  savings  of  $772,400  to 
the  Upshur  and  Panola  cooperatives  from 
self-generation  of  their  power  requirements. 

Concerning  the  second  part  of  your  third 
question,  the  REA  Act  authorizes  the  making 
of  loans  by  the  Administrator  of  REA  for 
the  purpose  of  fiirnishing  electric  energy  to 
I)ersons  in  rural  areas  not  receiving  central 
station  service.  Section  4  of  the  REA  Act,  as 
amended,  provides  that  loans  thereunder 
shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  "2  per 
centum  per  annum." 

We  find  nothing  in  the  REA  Act,  or  in  its 
legislative  history,  which  would  preclude  or 
prohibit  the  making  of  a  loan  thereunder 
by  the  Administrator  when  the  Interest  cost 
to  the  Government  on  the  loan  is  substan- 
tially more  than  the  power  cost  savings  to 
be  realized  by  the  cooperative  involved  on 
account  of  the  loan,  if  the  purpose  of  the 
REA  loan  is  to  furnish  electric  energy  to 
unserved  persons  In  rural  areas.  Moreover, 
as  Indicated  above.  It  Was  long  been  a  policy 
of  REA  to  approve  generation  and  transmis- 
sion loans  on  the  basis  that  the  rate  offered 
by  existing  power  sources  would  result  in 
a  higher  cost  of  power  for  the  consumers  than 
the  cost  from  facilities  financed  by  REA, 
and  this  policy  has  been  made  known  to 
the  Congress.  While  an  examination  of  the 
legislative  histories  of  certain  recent  annual 
appropriation  acts  providing  funds  for  REA 
Indicates  that  some  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress feel  that  generation  and  transmission 
loans  should  not  be  made  unless  the  savings 
In  power   costs   are   substantial,    we   found 


nothing  which  could  be  construed  as  a  stat- 
utory prohibition  of  generation  and  trans- 
mission loans  where  the  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment Is  more  than  the  savings  in  power 
costs  to  the  REA-flnanced  cooperative 
involved. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  we  cannot  say 
that  the  approval  by  the  Administrator  of 
an  REA  loan  meeting  all  the  requirements 
and  conditions  set  forth  in  the  REA  Act  is 
an  unreasonable  exercise  of  administrative 
discretion  not  authorized  by  law,  because 
the  power  costs  savings  which  will  accrue 
to  the  cooperative  on  account  of  the  loan 
will  be  substantially  less  than  the  interest 
costs  to  the  Government  on  account  of  the 
loan. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbeix. 


Statement  SuBMrrrrD  to  the  Committi.e  by 
THE  Comptroller  General,  July  26,  1963 
In  addition  to  the  information  now  be- 
ing furnished  the  committee  at  least  30  days 
In  advance  of  approval  of  loan  applications 
for  construction  of  generation  facilities,  the 
committee  believes  that  the  following  ex- 
planatory data  with  regard  to  pending  appli- 
cations for  both  generation  and  major  trans- 
mission loans  would  be  helpful  to  the  com- 
mittee's evaluation  of  REA's  loan  authoriza- 
tion requests. 

1.  Description  and  estimated  cost  of  the 
proposed  generation  facilities.  Indicate  if 
the  proposed  facilities  are  the  initial  or  ad- 
ditional unit  or  units  of  a  plant  comprised 
of  one  or  more  units. 

2.  Description  and  estimated  cost  of  pro- 
posed transmission  facilities  including  any 
immediate  or  future  plans  to  Interconnect 
with  other  transmission  systems. 

3.  Description  of  any  long-range  plans  the 
applicant  may  have  for  construction  of  addi- 
tional generation  and  transmlsslMi  facilities 
and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  planned  fa- 
cilities. 

4.  Explanation  of  the  applicant's  reasons 
for  seeking  an  REA  loan. 

5.  Comparison  of  the  estimated  costs  of 
generation  by  the  applicant  borrower  with 
the  cost  of  power  available  from  existing 
suppliers. 

6.  The  amount  of  electric  energy  which  the 
applicant  will  cease  to  purchase  from  pres- 
ent power  suppliers  upon  construction  of  the 
generating  plant  for  which  REA  financing  is 
being  sought. 

7.  Stmimary  of  the  efforts  made  by  the 
applicant  and  by  REA  to  obtain  the  appli- 
cant's power  and  energy  requirements  from 
existing  power  suppliers  and  the  reasons  why 
such  efforts  have  not  been  successful. 

8.  Explanation  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
feasibility  of  the  requested  loan  for  genera- 
tion and  transmission  facilities  depends  upon 
the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  facilities  by  others 
(Including  Federal  power  marketing  agen- 
cies) . 

9.  Details  of  the  applicant's  plans  to  sell 
or  otherwise  make  available  any  of  the  power 
and  energy  from  the  proposed  generation 
facllitleB  to  others  (including  Federal  power 
marketing  agencies) . 

10.  Names  of  State  agencies  and  commis- 
sions having  Jurisdiction  over  the  applicant 
borrower. 

The  committee  requests  the  Administra- 
tor, Rural  Electrification  Administration,  In 
connection  with  each  generation  and  major 
transmission  loan  application,  to  submit  the 
above  additional  information  and  any  other 
significant  information  concerning  the  ap- 
plication. 

The  committee  also  instructs  the  Admin- 
istrator, Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion, to  examine  into  all  complaints  which 
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may  come  to  his  attention  concerning  terri- 
torial disputes  between  REA  cooperatives  and 
commercial  power  companies  and  report  to 
the  committee  in  January  of  each  year  the 
salient  facts  involved,  the  disposition  of  the 
complaints,  and  the  basis  for  such  dlsp>osl- 
tlons. 


Comptroller  General  or  the 

UNrrxD  States, 
September  20.  1963. 
Hon.  Spessard  L.  Holland, 
Chairvian.  Subcommittee  on  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies,  Com- 
mittee  on   Appropriations,    U.S.   Senate. 
Dear  Mr.  Chahiman:   Herewith  Is  a  repwart 
on  our  examination  Into  the  estimates  of  the 
Rural     Electrification     Administration,    De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  pertaining  to  the 
cost  of  piu-chased  and  self-generated  electric 
power  which  were  used,  among  other  things, 
by  the   agency  as   a   basis  for   Justifying   a 
$9,170,000  loan  to  the  Upshur  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Corp.  (Upshur),  of  Gilmer,  Tex., 
approved  February  14,  1963.     Our  review  was 
made  pursuant  to  your  request  dated  July 
22,  1963. 

We  also  examined  into  proposed  arrange- 
ments between  the  Southwestern  Power  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
Upshur  involving  interchange  of  power  and 
leasing  of  transmission  lines  to  ascertain 
whether  they  involve  any  subsidy  from  the 
Southwestern  Power  Administration  to  Up- 
shur. In  accordance  with  your  request,  we 
interviewed  Mr.  Douglas  G.  Wright,  Admin- 
istrator, Southwestern  Power  Administration, 
to  ascertain  the  basis  for  various  power  cost 
estimates  used  by  him  in  his  testimony  dur- 
ing hearings  on  public  works  appropriations, 
1964,  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works,  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
According  to  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
mlnUtration.  the  proposed  arrangements  be- 
tween Upshur  and  the  Southwestern  Power 
Administration  will  benefit  Upshur  by  en- 
abling It  to  obtain  standby  generating  ca- 
pacity so  that  when  the  generating  plant 
'Is  not  in  vise  the  customers  of  Upshur  will 
have  a  source  of  power.  On  the  basis  of 
Information  in  the  files  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  at  the  time  of  the 
loan  approval,  it  appears  that  the  facilities 
for  self-generation  of  power  to  be  financed 
by  the  $9,170,000  loan  and  the  proposed  ar- 
rangements between  Upshur  and  the  South- 
western Power  Administration  would  make 
possible  combined  savings  of  $772,400  to  Up- 
shur and  the  Panola-Harrison  Electric  Co- 
operative, Inc.  (Panola),  of  Marshall.  Tex., 
during  the  10-year  period  1965  through  1974. 
Panola  is  a  distribution  cooperative  which 
plans  to  obtain  a  part  of  its  power  require- 
ments from  Upshur.  However,  a  recent  of- 
fer, dated  July  12,  1963.  by  the  Southwestern 
Electric  Power  Co.  to  amend  its  contracts 
with  the  cooperatives  would  reduce  the  com- 
bined savings  possible  to  Upshiu-  and  Panola 
under  the  self-generation  plan  from  a  total 
of  $772,400  to  $312,600  during  the  same 
period. 

Under  one  proposed  arrangement,  the 
Southwestern  Power  Administration  will  buy 
surplus  generating  capacity  from  Upshur  at 
a  price  of  $9  per  kilowatt  per  year  which, 
according  to  the  estimates  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  will  be  about 
the  same  as  Upshur's  cost  of  such  generat- 
ing capacity.  Under  another  proposed  ar- 
rangement, Upshur  and  the  Southwestern 
Power  Administration  will  exchange  electri- 
cal energy  and  will  annually  balance  off  such 
exchanges.  Each  party  will  pay  the  other 
party  at  the  rate  of  2.25  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour  for  energy  that  It  is  not  possible 
to  balance  off.  According  to  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  and  Mr.  Wright. 


the  2.25  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  should  be 
about  equal  to  Up>shur'8  fuel  cost. 

Otir  review  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  files  showed  that  Upshur's 
purchased-power  cost  of  8.47  mills  per  kilo- 
watt-hour, as  estimated  by  the  agency, 
differed  from  the  cost  of  6.2  mills  per  kilo- 
watt-hour referred  to  by  Mr.  Wright  during 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  hear- 
ings. The  difference  is  principally  attribut- 
able to  pertinent  cost  factors  which  were 
contained  in  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration's estimate  but  which  were  not 
included  by  Mr.  Wright  in  his  estimate. 

The  information  obtained  during  our  ex- 
amination indicated  that  the  proposed 
arrangements  between  the  Southwestern 
Power  Administration  and  Upshur  would  be 
beneficial  to  both  parties;  however,  it  did 
not  establish  the  existence  of,  or  the  Intent 
to  provide,  a  subsidy  to  Upshur  by  the 
Southwestern  Power  Administration. 

The  various  aspects  of  the  subjects  cov- 
ered by  our  examination  are  discussed  in 
greater  detail  in  the  accompanying  report. 
Certain  background  information  pertaining 
to  the  Upshiu-  loan  was  set  forth  in  our  letter 
to  you  of  August  20,  1963.  However,  to  en- 
able independent  use  of  this  report  to  the 
extent  deemed  desirable,  we  are  repeating 
some  of  this  information. 

This  report  is  the  last  of  the  items  being 
furnished  to  you  pursuant  to  your  request 
dated  July  22,  1963. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbell. 

Examination  Into  Certain  Aspects  or  a 
Loan  to  Upshttr  Rural  Electric  Coopkr- 
ATivi  Corp.,  Gilmer,  Tex.,  by  Rural  Elkc- 
TRinCATioN  Administration,  Department 
OP  Agriculture 
(Report  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Department 
Of  Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies,  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  U.S.  Senate,  by 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  September  1963) 

introduction 
Pursuant  to  a  request  dated  July  22,  1963, 
from  the  chairman,  Subcommittee  on  De- 
partment of  Agrictilture  and  Related  Agen- 
cies, Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  General  Accounting  Office  has  examined 
into  the  estimates  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  (REA).  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, pertaining  to  the  cost  of  purchased 
and  self -genera  ted  electric  power  which, 
among  other  things,  were  used  by  the  agency 
as  a  basis  for  Justifying  a  $9,170,000  loan  to 
the  Upshur  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Corp. 
(Upshur)  of  Gilmer,  Tex.,  approved  Febru- 
ary 14,  1963.  We  also  examined  into  pro- 
posed arrangements  between  the  South- 
western Power  Administration  (SPA),  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  Upshur  involv- 
ing interchange  of  power  and  leasing  of 
transmission  lines  to  ascertain  whether  they 
Involve  any  subsidy  from  SPA  to  Upshvur. 

Prior  to  approval  of  the  loan,  Upshur  was 
a  distribution-type  cooperative  that  ob- 
tained all  its  power  requirements  from  the 
Southwestern  Electric  Power  Co.,  of  Shreve- 
port.  La. 

The  loan  of  $9,170,000  was  approved  to 
partially  finance  construction  of  new  genera- 
tion, transmission,  and  distribution  facilities. 
to  be  used  by  Upshur  for  self-generation  of 
Its  power  requirements  and  to  provide  a  por- 
tion of  the  power  requirements  of  another 
distrlbutlon-type  cooperative,  the  Panola- 
Harrison  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.  (Panola) , 
of  Marshall,  Tex.,  which  also  obtained  all  of 
Its  power  requirements  from  the  Southwest- 
ern Electric  Power  Co. 

The  loan  to  Upshur  was  approved  for  a 
term  of  35  years  at  an  Interest  rate  of  2  per- 
cent a  year.    In  approving  the  loan,  the  Ad- 


ministrator, REA,  made  a  determination  that 
the  loan  was  Justified  on  the  basis  of  a  criti- 
cal need  by  the  cooperatives  for  a  continuing 
source  of  wholesale  power  free  from  constant 
threats  to  their  sectirity  and  effectiveness 
and  on  the  basis  that  the  cost  of  self- 
generated  power  to  the  cooperatives  would  be 
less  than  the  cost  of  purchased  power. 

Our  examination,  which  was  made  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  involved  a  review  of  rec- 
ords of  REA,  discussions  with  officials  of 
REA,  and  an  Interview  with  Mr.  Douglas  G. 
Wright,  Administrator,  SPA. 

A  list  of  the  principal  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  responsible  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  electric  loan  program  ap- 
pears as  the  appendix. 

Further  details  on  specific  aspects  of  the 
Upshur  loan  examined  into  follow. 

BACKGROUND    INFORMATION    ON     THE    LOAN    TO 
UPSHUR 

On  February  14,  1963.  the  Administrator, 
REA,  approved  a  loan  of  $9,170,000  to  Upshur 
for  a  term  of  35  years.  The  loan,  which  bears 
interest  at  2  percent  a  year,  was  approved 
for  the  purpose  of  partially  financing  the 
construction  of  a  38,000-kilowatt  net  capa- 
bility steam  generating  plant  near  Ore  City, 
Tex.,  190  miles  of  138-kilovolt  transmission 
line,  65  miles  of  69-kilovolt  transmission 
Une,  78  miles  of  distribution  line,  distribu- 
tion system  improvements,  a  switching  sta- 
tion, and  four  substations.  In  addition  to 
the  funds  received  from  the  REA  loan  of 
$9,170,000,  Upshur  intends  to  use  a  minimum 
amount  of  $700,000  of  its  own  general  funds 
toward  financing  the  construction  of  the 
above-mentioned  facilities. 

According  to  REA,  foUowlng  completion 
of  the  generation  and  transmission  facilities, 
Upshur  expects  in  1965  to  take  its  power  re- 
quirements from  the  new  generating  plant. 
In  addition,  Panola  exiJects  to  take  a  portion 
of  its  power  requirements  (estimated  as  over 
one-half  by  REA)  from  the  Upshur  plant. 
At  present  both  cooperatives  receive  their 
power  supply  from  the  Southwestern  Elec- 
tric Power  Co. 

REA  officials  have  stated  that  Justification 
for  the  loan  to  Upshur  was  based  on  a  criti- 
cal need  for  a  continuing  soxirce  of  wholesale 
power  free  from  constant  threats  to  the  se- 
curity and  effectiveness  of  the  Upshur  and 
Panola  cooperatives.  In  this  connection  the 
agency  has  stated  that  the  Sovrthwestern 
Electric  Power  Co.  has  hindered  Upshur  in  Its 
efforts  to  extend  electric  service  to  xmserved 
rural  consumers  and  has  in  several  instances 
taken  over  consumers  served  by  the  cooper- 
ative. 

Another  Justification  given  by  REA  for  the 
loan  is  the  amount  of  savings  the  generation 
and  transmission  facilities  will  make  possible 
for  Upshur  and  Panola.  These  savings,  esti- 
mated by  REA  to  amount  to  $772,400  over 
the  10-year  period  1965  through  1974,  are 
based.  In  part,  on  planned  operations  under 
proposed  tirrangements  between  Upshur  and 
the  Southwestern  Power  Administration. 

PROPOSED  ARRANGEMENTS  BETWEEN  UPSHtTR  AND 
THE    SOUTHWESTERN    POWER    ADMINISTRATION 

Terms  of  the  proposed  arrangements  be- 
tween Upshur  and  SPA  are  contained  In  REA 
files  and  In  correspondence  between  Upshur 
and  SPA  which  took  place  In  November  1962. 
According  to  these  sources,  it  Is  proposed  that 
SPA  will  lease  for  a  term  of  40  years  the  190 
miles  of  138-kllovolt  transmission  line  to  be 
constructed  by  Upshur  between  the  Upshur 
generating  plant  at  Ore  City,  Tex.,  and  the 
Brown,  Okla.,  switching  station  where  a  138- 
kilovolt  transmission  line  of  SPA  is  located. 
Under  the  proposed  lease  SPA  will  pay  Up- 
shur all  fixed  costs  (estimated  at  $91,000  per 
year  by  REA),  Including  debt  service,  taxes, 
and  necessary  insurance,  on  about  120  miles 
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of  the  line  extending  from  the  Brown  switch- 
ing staUon  to  a  point  near  the  proposed 
Broken  Bow  Dam  project  (Corp*  of  Engi- 
neers. Department  of  the  Army)  and  thence 
to  the  Red  River,  an  area  where  SPA  expects 
to  serve  futvire  commercial  consumers.  Up- 
shiu'  will  pay  all  fixed  costs  on  the  remaining 
70  miles  of  line  from  the  Red  River  to  its 
proposed  generating  plant.  The  SPA  will 
operate,  maintain,  and  make  necessary  re- 
placemenu  on  the  entire  190  miles  of  138- 
kllovolt  transmission  line. 

It  is  expected  that  the  proposed  lease  will 
provide  that  Upshur  have  priority  over  all 
others  to  use  any  remaining  portion  of  the 
capacity  of  the  transmission  line  for  lU  own 
operations  after  the  contractual  obligaUons 
of  SPA  and  the  cooperative  have  been  ful- 
filled. Upshur  will  also  have  the  right  under 
a  power  exchange  arrangement  to  obtain 
generating  capacity  from  SPA  to  serve  Up- 
shur's customers  at  any  point  on  the  SPA 
system  where  there  is  a  f>oint  of  connection 
with  such  customers,  at  no  transmission  cost 
to  Upshur.  SPA  will  obtain  from  the  gen- 
erating plant  of  UjMhur  an  equal  amount  of 
generating  capacity  in  return. 

The  SPA  will,  under  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment, furnish  Upshur  with  standby  gen- 
erating capacity  so  that  when  Upshur's  gen- 
erating plant  is  not  In  use  Its  customers  will 
have  a  source  of  power.  In  consideration  for 
this  standby  generating  capacity,  Upshur  will 
allocate  10  percent  (3.800  kilowatts)  of  its 
generating  plant  capacity  to  SPA.  Electric 
energy  from  SPA  to  Upshur  and  from  Upshur 
to  SPA  will  be  transmitted  over  the  pro- 
posed 138-kllovolt  transmission  line. 

It  is  proposed  that  SPA  will,  in  addition 
to  leasing  the  138-kilovolt  transmission  line 
from  Upshur,  purchase  from  Upshur  surplus 
generating  capacity  from  the  new  generating 
plant  at  the  annual  rate  of  »9  per  kilowatt 
in  accordance  with  a  schedule  of  sxu-plus 
capacity  to  be  determined  by  the  parties. 
A  loan  study  prepared  by  REA  shows  that 
the  surplus  capacity  In  1965  U  estimated  to 
be  16.600  kilowatts  (44  percent  of  plant 
capability)  and  that  it  will  decline  to  1,900 
kilowatts  (5  percent  of  plant  capability)  in 
1974.  The  study  shows  also  that,  dtiring  the 
10-year  period  1965  through  1974.  the  total 
surplvis  capacity  of  the  Upshur  plant  is  esti- 
mated to  be  94,600  kilowatts  which,  at  the 
proposed  annual  rate  of  $9  per  kilowatt,  will 
result  In  surplxis  capacity  sales  to  SPA 
amoimting  to  $851,400.  According  to  REA, 
the  costs  allocable  to  the  stirplus  generating 
capacity  of  Upshur  will  be  about  99  per 
kilowatt. 

SPA    and    Upshur    contemplate    that   Up- 
shur's generaUng  plant  will  not  be  required 
to  operate  at  a  capacity  of  less  than  10.000 
kilowatts    (26   percent   of   plant  capability) 
between  the  hours  of  10  p.m.  and  6  a.m.  on 
weekdays  and  all  day  on  Saturdays,  Sundays, 
and   holidays.     When   the   generating  plant 
is  not  in  operation,  Upshur  will  use  the  gen- 
erating capacity  of  SPA  supplied  by  means 
of   the    138-kllovolt   transmission   line   pro- 
vided for  In  the  REA  loan  to  Upshxir.  , 
Ushur  and  SPA  expect  to  operate  the  gen-  j 
eratlon  facilities  in  such  a  way  that  energy  | 
exchanges  between   them   will   be   balanced! 
off  annually.     In  case  It   is   not  possible   to 
balance  off  energy  annually,  either  party  wlU 
be  compensated  annually,  during  the  period 
1965  to  1970.  for  the  net  balance  of  energy 
due  from  the  other  party  at  the  rate  of  2.25 
mills  per  kilowatt-hour.     The  rate  will   be 
adjusted  on  Jime  30,  1970.  and  at  the  end 
of  each  5-year  period  thereafter,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  actual  Increase  in  fuel  cost 
to  Upshur  above  the  average  fuel  cost  dxiring 
the  period  ending  on  such  date.     Mr.  Douglas 
G.  Wright.  Administrator,  SPA,  advised  us 
in  an  interview  on  July  24.  1963.  that  the. 
proposed    energy    charge    of   2.25   mills   perj 


Ikilowatt-hour  for  energy  which  cannot  be 
balanced  off  annually  probably  will  not  result 
in  a  gain  to  Upshur  because  Upshur's  actual 
ifuel  cosU  will,  he  believes,  be  about  2  25 
mills  per  kilowatt-hour.  Our  review  of  REA 
!flles  showed  that  the  agency  estimated  that 
fuel  costs  would  be  2.223  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour  diu-lng  the  years  1966  through  1969  and 
12.667  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  during  the 
! years  1970  through  1974. 

Mr.  Wright  emphasized,  during  our  Inter- 
view with  him,  that  the  proposed  arrange- 
ments between  Upshur  and  SPA  had  not 
been  consummated  and  that  the  final  ar- 
rangements may  have  terms  different  than 
those  that  have  been  proposed. 


nance  and  replacements)  related  to  the  70 
miles  of  line  and  all  costs  related  to  the 
remaining  120  miles  of  138-kllovolt  trans- 
mission line,  these  costs  are  not  Included  in 
table  I.  As  stated  previously,  REA  estimates 
that  SPA  will  pay  Upshur  $91,000  a  year  to 
cover  all  fixed  costs  including  debt  service, 
taxes,  and  necessary  insurance  on  about  120 
miles  of  the  line. 

Table  I.— Upshur  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Corp..  total  estimated  cost  of  self-gener- 
ated power  and  energy  for  the  years  1956 
through  1974' 


COMPARISON  BETWEEN  ESTIMATED  COST  TO  UP- 
SHUR or  GENERATING  AND  OF  PURCHASING 
POWER   AND  ENERGY 

According    to    a    loan    study    prepared    by 
'  REA.   the  cost  of  self-generated  power  and 
energy  for  Upshur  will  average  7.62  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour    dxiring    the    10    years,    1965 
through  1974.     The  study  also  showed  that 
during  the  same  period  Upshur  could  pur- 
chase  power  from   the  Tex-La   Electric   Co- 
operative,  Inc.    (Tex-La),   of  Lafayette,   La., 
at  an  average  cost  of  8.47  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour.     REA   and   the   Southwestern   Electric 
Power  Co.  agreed  that  Upshur  would  pay  less 
for  power  purchased  from  Tex-La  than  for 
power  purchased  directly  from  the  company. 
Tex-La.  according  to  information  In  REA 
files,  is  a  cooperative  that  was  organized  by 
a  group  of  electric  cooperatives  in  east  Texas 
and  LouUlana  and  by  other  preference  cus- 
tomers of  SPA  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
group-purchasing  organization  which  could 
combine    power    company    thermal    energy 
with    SPA    hydroelectric    peaking    power    in 
order    to    secure    the    lowest    power    supply 
costs  possioie.    Tex-La  and  SPA  entered  into 
an  agreement  In  May  1960  whereby  the  elec- 
tric cooperatives  would  receive  Federal  hy- 
droelectric  power  and  energy  under  rights 
granted  to  preference  customers  by  section 
5  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  (16  U.S.C. 
825s) .    In  addition,  Tex-La  entered  into  an 
agreement   with   the  Southwestern  Electric 
Power  Co.  providing  for  the  purchase  by  the 
company    of    the    hydroelectric    power    and 
energy  purchased  by  Tex-La  from  SPA,  and 
the  sale  by  the  company  to  Tex-La  of  firm 
power  and  energy  for  the  members  of  Tex-La. 
However,  all  of  the  members  of  Tex-La  had 
not  signed  power  sales  contracts  offered  by 
Tex-La.     Upshur  and  Panola  did   not  con- 
sider the  contract  terms  offered  to  Tex-La  by 
the  Southwestern  Electric  Power  Co.  satis- 
factory, and,  as  stated  previously,  they  have 
continued  to  purchase  their  power  directly 
from  the  power  company  at  a  slightly  higher 
cost  than  charged  by  Tex-La. 

Tables  I  and  II  which  follow  are  summaries 
of  REA  data  showing  the  estimated  costs 
of  power  and  energy  during  the  10  years,  1965 
through  1974.  to  Upshur  under  the  proposed 
self-generation  plan  and  under  the  Tex-La 
purchase  power  plan,  respectively.  The  to- 
tal net  cost  for  745,300,000  kilowatt-hours 
under  the  self-generation  plan  as  shown  in 
table  1  is  $5,678,816  for  the  10  years,  1965 
through  1974,  which  is  7.62  mills  per  kilo- 
watt-hour delivered  to  distribution  load  cen- 
ters. This  net  cost  reflects  payments  of  $1,- 
468.522  to  be  made  by  Panola  to  Upshur  for 
power  and  energy  and  the  surplus  generating 
capacity  payments  of  $851,400  to  be  paid  to 
Upshur  by  the  SPA.  Also  included  in  the 
10-year  costs  is  an  amount  of  $1,062,000  for 
116.7  miles  of  69-kilovolt  transmission  line 
to  transmit  energy  to  distribution  load  cen- 
ters of  Upshur. 

Costs  of  $526,700  related  to  the  70  miles 
of  138-kilovolt  transmission  line  that  will  be 
paid  by  Upshur  (depreciation,  taxes,  insur- 
ance, and  Interest)  are  shown  in  table  I. 
Since  SPA  will  pay  all  other  costs  (malnte- 


Amount 

Mills  Iter 

kilowatt - 

hour  : 

Oenemf  ion  costs- 
Lal)or,  njaintenaiico,  muto- 
rial.o,    operations,    super- 
vision, and  engineering... 

Sl.S.W.OOO 

1,339,000 

212.000 

1,016,140 

.■SO.  000 

2,  .M3, 897 

-999 

Taxes  and  Insunmce. 

Administrative  and  general 

KF  4  ftiiditinn  ^rror 

Total,  generation  costs 

6,410.038 

13R-kilovolt  tninsmission  line 
co.-<t3   (coveriiiK   fixed   costs 
related  to  70  miles  of  the  190 
miles  of  138-kilovolt  line  to 
l>o  constructed): 

259,000 

55.S00 

212,200 

Tuxes  and  insurance 

Interest 

Total  138-kilovolt  trans- 
mission line  costs 

626.700 

Total  coists  of  penerntion 
and  las-kilovolt  trans- 
mission line 

6. 936. 738 

Less  costs  to  be  paid  l>y— 
Panola-Harrison      Electric 
Cooperat  ive.  Inc ..  of  M  ur- 
shill.  Tex.,  for  |>ower  and 

»l.4t»,.'V22 
851,400 

Soulhwcstem    Tower    Ad- 
ministration   for    surplus 

Total  dwluct  ions 

2,319.922 

Net  generation  cost   and 
138-kilovolt  transmis- 
sion line  costs  to  Upshur. 
Transmission    costs    of    116.7 
niilos  of  W)-kilovolt  trans- 
mission line 

4,616,816 
1,062,000 

6.20 
1.42 

Net  generation  and  trans- 
mission cost   to   Upshur 
load  centers              

5.678,816 

7.6:: 

'  Prepared  from  REA  records  without  verification. 
>  Based  on  a  total  of  745,300,000  kilowatt-hours. 

As  is  shown  in  table  II.  If  Upshiur  were  to 
purchase  p>ower  and  energy  from  Tex. -La. 
during  the  10-year  period  1965  through  1974, 
the  total  cost  is  estimated  by  REA  to  be 
$6,309,554,  which  is  8.47  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour  delivered  to  distribution  load  centers 
for  a  total  of  745,300.000  kilowatt-hours. 
Under  a  Tex-La  contract  the  demand  charge 
for  the  10  years,  1965  through  1974,  would  be 
$2,167,200  for  Upshur  ($14.40  per  kilowatt  per 
year)  and  the  energy  charge  for  the  10  years 
would  be  $2,558,160  ($0.0033  per  kilowatt- 
hour).  The  amount  of  the  estimated  fuel 
adjustment  of  $494,134  shown  in  table  II  was 
based  on  stetements  made  in  August  1962  by 
the  president  of  the  Southwestern  Electric 
Power  Co.  that  fuel  costs  would  be  higher 
in  the  future.  Part  of  the  energy  (REA 
estimates  about  26  million  kilowatt-hours) 
which  Upshvu-  would  receive  annually  from 
Tex-La  would  be  hydroelectric  energy  free 
from  fuel  adjustment.  Also  Included  In  the 
total  purchase  costs  is  the  10-year  cost  of 
$1,040,060  for  112.7  miles  of  69-kilovolt  trans- 
mission line. 
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Tablk  n. — Upshur  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Corp.,  total  estimated  cost  of  power  and 
energy  purchased  from  the  Tex-La  Electric 
Cooperative,  Inc.,  for  the  years  1965 
through  1974  » 


Amount 

Mills  per 
kilowatt- 
hour  > 

IVmond    cliarpes,    at    $14.40 
|MT  kilowatt  |M>r  yeM- 

Fiiorgy  costs  at   $IJ.00.33  per 
kilowatl-liour    (before   line 
losses)                 ..... 

$2, 167,  200 

2. 558. 160 
494, 134 

50.000 

2.91 
3.43 

Fuel  adjustment            . 

.66 

Ailniinistralive    and    general 
ex|K'nse8 

.07 

Total    cost    of    power 

delivered  to  Upshur... 

Transmission    cost    of    112.7 

miles  of  dV-kilovolt  line 

5,20^94 
1.040.060 

7.07 

Total  purch.ised-powcr 
costs  to  Upshur  load 
centers 

6,309.564 

8.47 

'  Prepared  from  RE.\  records  without  verification. 
»  Btmed  on  a  total  of  745,300,000  kilowatt-hours. 

On  the  basis  of  the  estimated  amounts 
shown  In  tables  I  and  II,  REA  concluded  that 
Upshur  would  save  about  $630,700  dvu-ing 
the  10-year  period  1966  through  1974  under 
the  self-generation  plan.  REA  also  con- 
cluded, on  the  basis  of  similar  estimates, 
that  Panola  would  save  about  $141,700  by 
obtaining  a  portion  of  its  power  require- 
ments from  the  Upshur  generation  facilities. 

INTERVIEW  WITH  MR.  DOUGLAS  G.  WRIGHT, 
ADMINISTRATOR,  SOUTHWESTERN  POWER  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

As  requested  by  the  chairman,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Related  Agencies,  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, we  interviewed  Mr.  Douglas  G. 
Wright.  Administrator,  SPA,  on  July  24, 
1963,  concerning  statements  made  by  him 
on  June  5,  1963,  pertaining  to  estimates  of 
power  costs  and  other  matters  related  to 
the  REA  loan  to  Upshur,  during  hearings  on 
public  works  appropriations,  1964.  held  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works.  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  Our  inter- 
view was  held  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  basis  for  the  cost  estimates  used  in 
Mr.  Wright's  testimony.  A  summary  of 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Wright  and  our 
comments  on  his  statements  follow: 

During  the  hearings  Mr.  Wright,  In  re- 
sponse to  a  question  as  to  the  comparative 
/costs  of  purchased  power  and  self-generated 
power,  stated  that  he  knew  of  no  generating 
plant  in  the  country  which,  without  a  great 
deal  of  integration  with  companies,  delivers 
power  cheaper  than  8  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour.  In  our  interview  with  Mr.  Wright,  he 
advised  us  that,  in  his  opinion,  no  genera- 
tion and  transmission  type  of  cooperative 
can  generate  Its  own  energy  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  7.5  to  8  mills  per  kilowatt-hour.  We 
note  that  under  the  self-generation  power 
plan  for  Upshur  the  net  generation  and 
transmission  cost  to  Upshur  will  average,  ac- 
cording to  REIA  and  as  indicated  in  table  I 
on  page  11,  7.62  mills  per  kilowatt-hour 
during  the  10  years,  1965  through  1974. 
REA's  cost  estimate  of  7.62  mills  per  kilo- 
watt-hour is,  therefore,  within  the  range  of 
7.5  to  8  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  which  Mr. 
Wright  advised  us  would  be  the  minimum 
self-generation  cost,  although  somewhat 
less  than  the  8  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  cost 
to  which  Mr.  Wright  referred  during  the 
hearings. 

In  connection  with  a  discussion  as  to  what 
It  would  cost  Upshur  If  it  were  to  purchase 
power  from  Ter-La,  Mr.  Wright  stated  dur- 
ing the  hearings  that  the  cooperatives  buy- 
ing their  power  under  the  Tex-La  contract 


paid  6.08  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  in  1962. 
He  stated  also  that  Upshtir  could  purchase 
power  and  energy  for  6.2  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour.  In  our  Interview  with  Mr.  Wright,  he 
stated  that  the  6.08  mills  per  kilowatt-hour 
was  the  average  rate  paid  by  cooperatives 
that  bought  energy  from  Tex-La.  in  1962. 
We  reviewed  the  1962  power  cost  Invoices, 
copies  of  which  are  contained  in  REA  files, 
of  four  cooperatives  that  obtained  part  of 
their  power  and  energy  requirements  under 
the  Tex-La  arrangement  in  which  the  South- 
western Electric  Power  Co.  participated. 
These  Invoices,  which  covered  the  period 
December  20.  1961,  to  December  20,  1962, 
showed  an  average  cost  of  6.25  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour,  which  is  slightly  more  than 
the  6.08  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Wright  as  the  cost  of  Tex-La  energy. 
The  total  purchased-power  cost  for  Upshur 
of  8.47  mills  per  kilowatt-hour,  estimated  by 
REA,  and  as  shown  In  table  II  on  page  12, 
relates  to  the  10  years,  1965  through  1974, 
and  includes  0.66  mills  for  estimated  In- 
creases In  fuel  costs,  1.4  mills  for  the  ex- 
penses of  a  69-kllovolt  transmission  line, 
and  0.07  mills  for  administrative  and  general 
expenses.  Mr.  Wright  did  not  make  allow- 
ances for  these  costs  factors  in  arriving  at 
his  cost  estimate  of  6.2  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour. 

With  regard  to  REA's  provision  for  esti- 
mated increases  in  fuel  costs,  Mr.  Wright 
stated  during  our  interview  with  him  that, 
subsequent  to  approval  of  the  Upshur  loan 
by  REA,  fuel  costs  In  the  Upshur  area  had 
been  stabilized.  As  stated  previously,  at  the 
time  of  the  loan  approval  in  February  1963 
REA  Included  in  Upshur's  purchased-power 
costs  the  estimated  increases  in  fuel  costs  on 
the  basis  of  statements  made  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Southwestern  Electric  Power  Co. 
in  August  1962  that  the  company's  fuel  costs 
would  Increase  in  the  years  1962-70.  Addi- 
tional comments  concerning  the  stabilization 
of  fuel  costs  appear  on  pages  19  to  21. 

With  regard  to  REA's  provision  for  esti- 
mated expenses  of  construction  of  69-kilo- 
volt transmission  line,  Mr.  Wright  advised  us 
that  he  believes  power  deliveries  to  the  load 
centers  of  Upshur  could  be  accomplished 
under  the  Tex-La  contract  without  the  69- 
kllovolt  transmission  line.  In  this  connec- 
tion an  REA  official  advised  us  that  the  Tex- 
La  contract,  under  which  cooperatives  get 
power  from  the  Southwestern  Electric  Power 
Co.,  is  vague  with  respect  to  the  addition  of 
delivery  points  for  f>ower  and  energy  for  the 
cooperatives.  This  official  advised  tis  also 
that  even  if  it  were  not  essential  for  Upshur, 
under  the  Tex-La  contract,  to  construct  the 
69-kilovolt  line  to  assure  delivery  of  power  to 
its  distribution  load  centers.  Upshur  would 
still  want  to  construct  the  line  rather  than 
have  the  power  company  do  so  because  ex- 
perience has  proven  that  the  company  might 
attempt  to  serve  electrical  loads  from  any 
lines  It  constructs  in  Upshiu's  service  area. 

He  stated  that  the  power  company  might 
establish  delivery  points  in  such  a  way  that 
it  would  be  difficult  for  Upshur  to  serve  large 
electrical  loads.  We  were  further  advised  by 
the  REA  official  that  other  cooperatives  had 
not  been  able  to  get  adequate  delivery  of 
p>ower  by  the  f>ower  company  to  their  dis- 
tribution load  centers  under  the  Tex-La  con- 
tract. Our  review  of  Information  In  REA 
files  showed  that,  at  the  time  of  REA  ap- 
proval of  the  $9,170,000  loan  on  Pebrtiary  14, 
1963,  Upshur  had  obtained  prior  REA  loans 
to  finance  the  construction  of  53  miles  of 
69-kilovolt  transmission  line.  According  to 
the  REA  official,  these  53  miles  of  transmis- 
sion line  will  not  be  adequate  to  meet  the 
increasing  power  requirements  of  Upshur. 

In  response  to  our  inquiry  concerning  the 
$9  per  kilowatt  per  year  which  it  is  proposed 
that  SPA  will  pay  Upshur  for  surplus  gen- 


erating capacity  of  the  new  plant.  Mr.  Wright 
stated  that  the  $9  per  kilowatt  per  year  will 
be  beneficial  to  SPA.  He  stated  also  that 
SPA  charges  its  customers  $14.40  per  kilowatt 
per  year  for  generating  capacity  from  the 
SPA  system.  However,  he  p>ointed  out  that 
SPA  wUl  not  benefit  by  the  full  $5.40  differ- 
ence between  these  two  amounts  since  SPA 
must  incur  interconnection  and  marketing 
costs  in  order  to  sell  generating  capacity  to 
others. 

On  the  basis  of  our  discussion  with  Mr. 
Wright  and  our  review  of  REA  flies,  it  appears 
that  the  difference  between  the  8.47  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour  estimated  by  REA  to  be  the 
cost  of  purchased  power  to  Upshur  from  Tex- 
La  and  the  cost  of  6.2  mills  per  kilowatt-hour 
estimated  by  Mr.  Wright  is  attributable  al- 
most entirely  to  expenses  of  fuel  costs,  the 
69-kilovolt  transmission  line,  and  adminis- 
trative and  general  expenses,  for  which  Mr. 
Wright  did  not  make  allowance  in  his  esti- 
mate. Certain  developments  have  occurred, 
however,  since  the  date  of  approval  by  the 
REA  Administrator  of  the  $9,170,000  loan  to 
Upshur  which  have  a  bearing  on  costs  which 
Upshur  would  have  to  pay  if  it  were  to  pur- 
chase power  under  the  Tex-La  contract.  A 
discussion  of  these  developments  follows. 

CURRENT  STATUS  OP  TEX-LA  ARRANGEMENTS 

In  a  letter  dated  July  12,  1963,  to  the 
Administrator,  REA,  the  president  of  the 
Southwestern  Electric  Power  Co.  stated 
that  he  had  met  with  representatives  of 
Tex-La  and  that  they  had  worked  out  an 
amendment  to  the  rate  schedule  in  the  con- 
tract under  which  Upshur  would  be  served 
were  it  to  buy  power  under  the  Tex-La 
arrangement.  He  stated  that  Tex-La  would 
in  due  course  present  the  amendment  to  the 
Administrator,  REA,  for  approval. 

We  also  noted  In  the  REA  files  a  letter 
dated  July  12,  1963,  from  the  president  of 
the  power  company  to  the  president  of  Tex- 
La.  In  this  letter  the  p>ower  company  pres- 
ident stated  that  since  the  price  of  gas  to 
the  company  Is  fixed  for  some  years,  an 
agreement  had  been  reached  which  would 
prevent  fuel  costs  under  the  Tex-La  arrange- 
ment from  exceeding  17  cents  per  million 
B.t.u.'s.  In  the  same  letter  the  president 
stated  that  the  company  will  allow  the  co- 
operatives a  discount  of  5  cents  per  kilowatt 
per  month  at  69-kilovolt  points  of  delivery 
where  the  demand  is  more  than  1,000  kilo- 
watts. 

Under  the  existing  Tex-La  arrangement, 
cooperatives  that  buy  their  power  and  en- 
ergy from  Tex-La  must,  according  to  REA, 
pay  more  for  their  energy  when  the  cost  of 
fuel  to  the  Southwestern  Electric  Power  Co. 
rises.  The  effect  of  the  17  cents  per  million 
B.t.u.  provision  mentioned  in  the  power 
company  letter  of  July  12,  1963,  to  the 
president  of  Tex-La,  therefore,  would  be  to 
put  a  ceiling  on  increases  In  the  cost  of 
energy  to  the  cooperatives  resulting  from 
rising  fuel  costs  of  the  company. 

In  making  a  comparison  of  Upshur's  cost 
of  power  and  energy  purchased  from  Tex-La 
with  the  cost  of  self-generated  energy,  REA 
assumed  that  in  the  10  years.  1965  through 
1974,  the  cost  of  energy  bought  from  Tex-La 
would  be  subject  to  adjustment  for  increases 
in  fuel  cost.  The  Tex-La  contract  on  which 
the  comparison  was  based  provided,  in  ef- 
fect, that  the  annual  cost  of  energy  to  the 
cooperatives  r  except  for  the  cost  related  to 
a  total  of  107  million  kilowatt -hours  of  hy- 
droelectric energy)  would  rise  as  the  cost  of 
fuel  to  the  company  increased  above  15 
cents  per  million  B.t.u.  The  agency's  esti- 
mates of  fuel  adjustment  costs  to  Upshur 
during  the  10  years,  1965  through  1974.  were 
based  on  statements  made  by  the  president 
of  the  power  company  in  Augtist  1962  that 
the  company's  fuel  costs  would  increase  dur- 
ing the  years  1962  through  1970. 
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On  the  baala  of  the  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Tex-La  contract  that  would  limit  the 
fuel  adjustment  to  17  cents  per  million  B.t.u.. 
we  estimate  that  the  cost  of  purchased  power 
to  Upshur  would  be  •347.300  less  during  the 
years  1965  through  1974  than  the  cost  of 
purchased  power  as  estimated  by  REA  when 
the  loan  to  Upshur  was  approved  and  that 
It  would  be  •  112.500  less  to  Panola.  The 
effect  of  the  proposed  amendment,  therefore, 
would  be  to  reduce  the  estimated  savings  to 
Upshur  from  $630,700  to  »283.400  for  the  10- 
year  period  1965  through  1974  under  the 
self-generation  plan  and  the  savings  to 
Panola  from  $141,700  to  $29,200  during  the 
same  period. 

We  did  not  evaluate  the  effect  of  the  power 
company's  proposed  allowance  of  5  cents  per 
kilowatt  per  month  at  the  69-kUovolt  points 
of  delivery  since  the  amount  of  any  possible 
savings  under  this  allowance  would  depend 
upon  the  number  of  such  delivery  points  to 
be  established  In  the  future  and  the  elec- 
tricity demand  at  all  such  dehvery  points. 
An  official  of  REA  advised  us  that  any  sav- 
ings under  this  proposed  change  would  be 
small  In  comparison  to  the  savings  possible 
under  the  proposed  amendment  for  fuel  ad- 
justments. 

We  were  advised  by  an  REA  official  that 
as  of  J\ily  29.  1963.  the  power  company's  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Tex-La  contract 
had  not  been  submitted  by  Tex-La  to  REA 
for  approval. 

CONCLUSION 

According  to  REA,  the  proposed  arrange- 
ments between  Upshur  and  SPA  will  benefit 
Upshur  by  enabling  It  to  obtain  standby 
generating  capacity  so  that  when  the  gener- 
ating plant  Is  not  In  use  the  customers  of 
Upshur  will  have  a  source  of  power.  On  the 
basis  of  information  In  REA  flies  at  the  time 
of  the  loan  approval.  It  appears  that  the  fa- 
cilities for  self-generation  of  power  to  be 
financed  by  the  $9,170,000  loan,  and  the  pro- 
posed arrangements  between  Upshur  and  SPA 
would  make  possible  a  combined  savings  of 
$772,400  to  the  Upshur  and  Panola  coopera- 
tives during  the  10-year  period  1965  through 
1974.  However,  a  recent  offer  dated  July  12, 
1963,  by  the  Southwestern  Electric  Power  Co. 
to  amend  Its  contracts  with  the  cooperatives 
would  reduce  the  combined  savings  possible 
to  Upshur  and  Panola  under  the  self-gener- 
ation plan  from  a  total  of  $772,400  to  $312,600 
during  the  same  period. 

Under  one  proposed  arrangement,  SPA 
will  pay  Upshur  $9  a  year  per  kilowatt  for 
surplus  generating  capacity  of  the  new  gen- 
erating plant.  The  total  payments  to  Up- 
shur by  SPA  for  this  purpose  during  the 
years  1965  through  1974  were  estimated  by 
REA  to  amount  to  $851,400.  According  to 
REA.  the  generating  capacity  costs  allocable 
to  the  surplus  capacity  will  be  about  $9  per 
kUowatt. 

Another    proposed    arrangement    between 
Upshur  and  the  SPA  calls  for  settlement  an- 
nually of  the  net  balance  of  energy  exchanged 
by  them.     Each  party  will  be  paid  2.25  mllla 
per  kilowatt-hour  for  the  net  balance  du« 
from  the  other  party.     According  to  REA  and 
Mr.  Wright,  the  2.25  mills  per  kllowatt-houi 
should  be  about  equal  to  Upshur's  fuel  cost 
Our  review  of  REA  files  showed  that  Up- 
shur's   purchased-power    cost    of    8.47    mill! 
per  kilowatt-hour,  as  estimated  by  REA.  dlf- 
fered  from  the  cost  of  6.2  mills  per  kilowatt' 
hour  referred  to  by  Mr.  Wright  during  thu 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee   hearings 
The  difference  is  principally  attributable  td 
cost   factors   which   were  contained    in   thd 
REA   estimate   as   heretofore   described,    bu  . 
which  were  not  included  by  Mr.  Wright  lii 
his  estimate. 

The  Information  obtained  during  ovir  ex 
amlnatlon  Indicated  that   the  proposed   ar 
rangements  between  SPA  and  Upshur  wouUl 
be  beneficial  to  both  parties;  however,  it  did 
not  establish  the  existence  of,  or  the  inten; 
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to  provide,  a  subsidy  to  Upshur  by  the  South- 
western Power  Adniinlstratlon. 


Appendix 

Principal  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration responsible  for  administration 
of  the  electric  loan  program 


Tenure  of  ofTlce 

From— 

To— 

DEPARTMENT  OK 

ACKiri-LTlRE 

S«-cretary  of  AgricuUiirc:  Or- 

January 

I'n-stnt. 

villc  L.  FrwMiian. 

IW.l. 

Assistant     i^-cretary,     Rurjil 

August 

Do. 

Developinent  and   Conser- 

1962. 

vation:  John  A.  Baker.> 

KIKAI.  ELECTKiriCATION 

ADMIMSTRATIOX 

Administrator:    Norman    M. 

March   1961. 

Do. 

Clupp. 
Deputy  .\diniiib'trator;  Kicn- 
ard  A.  Dell. 

do 

Do. 

Assistant     Administrator. 

April  1961... 

Do. 

Electric:  Richard  H.  Wood. 

Assistant     Administrator. 

August  1961. 

Do. 

Operations:  John  W.  Scott. 

Do. 

Director,  Power  Supply  Divi- 
sion: Hol)iirg  B.  Lee. 

do 

Controller:  I^eslie  Surginer.... 

July  1961... 

Do. 

1  Desienated  as  Director  of  Rural  Development  and 
Conservation  prior  to  Au?.  6.  1»«2.  and  Diri-ctor  of 
Agricultural  Credit  prior  to  July  10,  1962. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President,  prior 
to  the  subcommittee  markup  on  the  Ag- 
ricultural appropriation  bill,  each  sub- 
committee member  was  provided  all  the 
foregoing   information,   then   available, 
together  with  other  supplemental  infor- 
mation.   When  the  subcommittee  came 
to  consider  the  proposed  report  language 
at  its  meeting  on  August  23,  a  draft  of 
such  report  language  was  read  to  the 
members,  and  there  followed  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  the  proposed  language.     It 
was  decided,  at  that  subcommittee  meet- 
ing, that  information  proposed  to  be  fur- 
nished to  the  committee  should  be  lim- 
ited to  major  transmission  loans  and  that 
for  loans  for  generating  purposes  it  be 
limited  to  applications  in  excess  of  $2 
million.    In  addition,  language  implying 
that  the  committee  might  conduct  hear- 
ings on  a  pending  loan  application  was 
discussed,  and  that  language  was  recom- 
mended to  be  deleted. 

The  subcommittee  met  again  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  at  which  time  it  considered 
the  revised  language  for  the  committee 
report.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  meet- 
ing of  the  subcommittee,  there  was  pend- 
ing a  further  modification  of  this  lan- 
guage which  I  personally  favored  and 
which  was  printed  in  committee  print 
form  for  consideration  by  the  full  com- 
mittee. This  has  been  designated  as 
Committee  Print  "A"'  Revised,  the  form 
which  I  personally  recommended  for  the 
committee  report. 

Mr.  President.  I  offer  for  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  language  for  the  com- 
mittee report  known  as  Committee  Print 
"A"  Revised— which  are  the  words  sug- 
gested by  myself  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  believe  that  this  lan- 
guage— while  essentially  the  same  as  the 
language  adopted  by  the  so-called  Hum- 
phrey substitute,  as  amended— and — 
which  is  the  text  of  the  committee  report 
on  pages  27-29,  would  in  the  long  run 
have  been  more  satisfactory. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Commit- 
tee Print  "A"  Revised  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record  as  follows: 

CoMMrTTEE  Print  A,  Revised  Septxmber 
12,  1963 

DRAFT  statement  FOR  COMMITTEE  CONSIDERA- 
TION IN  REGARD  TO  THE  ELECTRIFICATION 
LOAN  PROGRAM  OF  THE  RURAL  ELECTRIFICA- 
TION  ADMINISTRATION 

H.R.   6754 

The  success  of  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram In  bringing  electricity  to  the  farms  and 
rural  areas  has  been  an  outstanding  develop- 
ment In  the  past  quarter  century.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  measure  the  great  benefits  that  have 
flowed  to  the  nonfarm  population  as  a  result 
Of  rural  electrification.  With  the  advent  of 
electrification  to  the  rural  areas,  farm  fami- 
lies had  available  to  them  the  electrical 
household  equipment  long  known  to  the  city 
dweller.  In  addition,  the  small  power-type 
equipment  operated  on  farms  has  opened  a 
vast  market  In  manufacturing  and  com- 
merce. The  rapid  growth  in  the  economy  has 
in  large  part  developed  from  the  contribution 
that  REA-flnanced  electrification  loans  has 
brought  to  the  rural  areas. 

During  recent  years,  a  controversy  has  de- 
veloped in  regard  to  the  purpose  and  need  of 
some  of  the  loans  made  by  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  for  generation  and 
transmission  purposes.  Representatives  of 
private  power  companies  have  stated  that 
some  loans  are  unnecessary  and  are  being 
made  where  there  are  adequate  supplies  of 
energy  already  available.  Representatives  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  as- 
sert that  It  Is  essential  that  the  cooperatives 
be  In  a  position  to  retain  and  be  able  to  serve 
those  areas  which  they  have  developed  as 
rural  service  areas  even  though  there  may  be 
growth  resulting  from  the  Industrial  devel- 
opment as  well  as  normal  population  growth. 
They  also  claim  that  private  suppliers  of 
p>ower  attempt  to  Impose  dual  rates  and  other 
restrictive  provisions  in  power  supply  con- 
tracts. They  also  claim  that  private  sup- 
pliers seek  to  bring  power  Into  rural  areas 
previously  established  by  them. 

As  previously  stated,  this  committee  be- 
lieves that  both  the  rural  electric  cooperative 
and  the  private  power  companies  who  fur- 
nish most  of  the  supply  of  energy  needed  to 
serve  the  electric  cooperatives  are  here  to 
stay  and  they  should  make  every  effort  to 
enter  Into  earnest  negotiations  with  the  ob- 
jective of  developing  long-term  power  supply 
contracts.  Long-term  contracts,  together 
with  a  definite  understanding  as  to  the  areas 
In  which  each  will  serve,  will  enable  both  the 
companies  and  the  cooperatives  to  plan  for 
future  needs  at  reasonable  rates  and  provide 
an  expanding  market  for  private  power  com- 
panies. It  Is  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the 
cooperatives  and  the  private  companies  to 
enter  Into  satisfactory  power  supply  arrange- 
ments as  well  as  an  understanding  that 
neither  will  encroach  on  the  service  territo- 
ries of  the  other.  If  such  an  understanding  is 
not  inconsistent  with  State  regulation  or 
policy. 

The  committee  does  not  look  with  favor 
upon  unfair  or  dilatory  tactics  or  protracted 
delays  on  the  part  of  either  party  In  such 
contract  negotiations.  The  committee  Is  op- 
posed to  the  Imposition  of  dual  rates  in 
power  supply  contracts  and  believes  that  the 
cooperatives  should  state  their  needs  clearly 
and  concretely,  and  that  the  suppliers  of 
power  should  In  turn  clearly  set  forth  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  power  supply  con- 
tracts. 

The  committee  does  not  favor  the  consid- 
eration and  approval  of  generation  and 
major  transmission  loans  by  the  agency  until 
and  unless  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  private  sources  of  energy  supply  are  un- 
available to  meet  the  needs  of  the  applicant 
borrower  under  reasonable  terms  and  condl- 
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tions.  Further,  the  committee  does  not  favor 
the  consideration  and  approval  of  loans 
which  embody,  as  a  part  of  the  feasibility  of 
such  loan,  the  contingency  of  a  futxire  loan, 
or  loans  under  which  the  borrower  would 
enter  into  leasing  arrangements  or  contem- 
plate the  ultimate  transfer  of  facilities  which 
it  has  developed  or  acquired  as  a  result  of 
a  loan  to  another  cooperative  or  other  agen- 
cy not  eligible  to  borrow  directly  from  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

The  committee  concurs  fully  with  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  In  the  House  commit- 
tee report  relative  to  the  approval  by  REA  of 
loans  for  generation  and  transmission  pur- 
poses. The  committee  expects  to  be  fur- 
nished with  a  copy  of  the  Administrator's 
findings  and  certification  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  setting  forth  the  results  of  his 
negotiations,  on  terms  and  conditions  of 
power  supply  contracts.  The  committee  also 
expects  to  be  advised  whenever  the  REA 
Administrator  is  able  to  assist  In  the  negoti- 
ations of  modifications  In  private  power  sup- 
ply which  result  in  the  cancellation  of  a 
pending  loan  application. 

The  committee  requests  that  the  following 
information  in  connection  with  pending 
loans  and  new  loan  applications  in  excess 
of  $2,000,000  for  generation  loans  and  for 
all  major  transmission  loans  to  be  complied 
and  submitted  to  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  within  thirty  days  after  the 
receipt  of  such  applications  and  at  least 
thirty  days  prior  to  the  approval  of  a  loan: 

1.  The  name  and  address  of  the  applicant 
borrower  and  the  date  of  the  application. 

2.  Description  and  estimated  cost  of  the 
proposed  generation  facilities.  Indicate  If 
the  proposed  facilities  are  the  Initial  or  addi- 
tional unit  or  units  of  a  plant  comprised 
of  one  or  more  units. 

3.  Description  and  estimated  cost  of  pro- 
posed transmission  facilities  including  any 
Immediate  or  future  plans  to  interconnect 
with   other   transmission   systems. 

4.  Description  of  any  long-range  plans  the 
applicant  may  have  for  construction  of  addi- 
tional generation  and  transmission  facili- 
ties and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  planned 
facilities. 

5.  Comparison  of  the  estimated  costs  of 
generation  by  the  applicant  borrower  with 
the  cost  of  power  available  from  existing 
suppliers,  including  the  final  offer  by  the 
private  supplier  including  terms  and  condi- 
tions he  offered  to  meet  applicant's  long- 
term  energy  needs. 

6.  Sximmary  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  ap- 
plicant and  by  REA  to  obtain  the  applicant's 
power  and  energy  requirements  from  exist- 
ing power  suppliers  and  the  reasons  why  such 
efforts  have  not  been  successful. 

7.  Explanation  of  the  applicant's  reasons 
for  seeking  an  REA  loan. 

8.  The  amount  of  electric  energy  which  the 
applicant  will  cease  to  purchase  from  pres- 
ent power  suppliers  upon  construction  of 
the  generating  plant  for  which  REA  financ- 
ing Is  being  sought. 

9.  Explanation  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
feasibility  of  the  requested  loan  for  genera- 
tion and  transmission  facilities  depends  upon 
the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  facilities  by  oth- 
ers (including  Federal  power  marketing 
agencies). 

10.  Details  of  the  applicant's  plans  to  sell 
or  otherwise  make  available  any  of  the  power 
and  energy  from  the  proposed  generation 
facilities  to  others  (Including  Federal  power 
marketing  agencies). 

11.  Names  of  State  agencies  and  commis- 
sions having  Jurisdiction  over  the  applicant 
borrowers. 

The  committee  expect*  the  Administrator 
to  examine  into  all  complaints  which  may 
come  to  his  attention  concerning  territorial 
disputes  between  REA  cooperatives  and  com- 
mercial power  companies  and  report  to  the 
committee  in  January  of  each  year  the  sa- 


lient facts  Involved,  the  disposition  of  the 
complaints,  and  the  basis  for  such  disposi- 
tions. 

SECTION    V    LOANS 

The  committee  concurs  in  the  recommen- 
dations In  the  House  committee  report  that 
the  Administrator  of  REA  should  not  make 
section  V  loans  in  competition  with  private 
sources  of  credit,  or  as  a  replacement  or  sub- 
stitution for  loan  purposes  authorized  by  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act.  Public  Law  87-27. 
Such  loans  should  be  very  limited  since  most 
of  the  need  for  such  loan  purposes  no  longer 
exists.  The  committee  requests  the  Admin- 
istrator of  REA  to  provide  It  with  a  summary 
of  pending  section  V  loan  applications  as  well 
as  a  copy  of  his  certification  to  the  Secretary 
on  the  necessity  for  making  these  loans. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  essential  differ- 
ences, as  Members  of  the  Senate  will  note 
if  they  review  the  Record  tomorrow  and 
compare  it  with  the  language  contained 
in  the  committee  report,  is  that  Commit- 
tee Print  "A"  Revised  took  a  fii-mer  stand 
than  the  language  adopted  in  regard  to 
the  consideration  and  approval  of  loans, 
which  are  contingent  upon  a  future  loan 
for  their  feasibility,  or  in  connection  with 
a  loan  under  which  the  cooperative-bor- 
rower would  enter  into  a  leasing  arrange- 
ment which  contemplated  the  ultimate 
transfer  of  facilities  which  it  developed 
or  acquired  as  a  result  of  a  loan  to  an- 
other cooperative  or  other  agency  not 
eligible  to  borrow  directly  from  the  REA. 

Another  difference  between  the  2 
texts  was  that  instead  of  furnishing  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  committees  at 
the  time  of  the  approval  of  the  loan  the 
1 1  points  of  information  covered  on  page 
28  of  the  committee  report,  the  same  in- 
formation was  to  have  been  compiled 
and  submitted  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral within  30  days  after  the  receipt  of 
an  application  and  at  least  30  days  prior 
to  the  approval  of  the  loan. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  there  be 
in  one  place  the  substitute  language 
that  appears  in  the  committee  report,  as 
well  as  the  language  which  I  have  just 
referred  to  and  which  was  not  adopted, 
I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
committee  report  statement  on  page  27 
through  top  of  page  29  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tptle   II — Credit  Agencies 

RURAL    ELECTRIFICATION    ADMINISTRATION 

Electrification  loan  program 
The  success  of  the  rural  electrification 
program  In  bringing  electricity  to  the  farms 
and  rural  areas  has  been  an  outstanding 
development  in  the  past  quarter  century.  It 
has  benefited  both  the  rural  and  urban  seg- 
mentjB  of  the  national  economy.  The  elec- 
trification of  rural  areas  brought  to  rural 
residents  the  advantages  of  modern  living 
which  city  people  had  long  enjoyed.  Power- 
tjrpe  equipment  opyerated  on  farms  has 
opened  a  vast  market  In  manufacturing  and 
commerce.  Nonfarm  employment  oppor- 
tunities have  expanded.  The  rapid  growth 
In  the  economy  has  in  large  part  developed 
from  the  contribution  that  REA-flnanced 
electrlflcatlon  loans  has  brought  to  the  rural 
areas. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  this 
year,  the  committee  had  presented  to  it,  as 
It  has  In  the  past,  widely  divergent  views 
with  respect  to  REA  loans  for  generation  and 
transmission  facilities. 


As  prevloxisly  stated,  this  committee  be- 
lieves that  both  the  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives and  the  private  power  companies  who 
furnish  most  of  the  supply  of  energy  needed 
to  serve  the  electric  cooperatives  are  here  to 
stay  and  they  should  make  every  effort  to 
enter  into  earnest  negotiations  in  reaching 
power  supply  contracts  because  it  Is  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  the  cooperatives  and 
the  private  companies  to  enter  into  satis- 
factory power  supply  arrangements. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  the  House 
recommended  a  new  procedure  for  REA  after 
hearing  the  differing  points  of  view  sur- 
rounding the  loans  made  by  the  Rural  Elec- 
trlflcatlon Administration  for  generation  and 
transmission  purposes. 

This  committee  concurs  with  the  recom- 
mendations set  forth  in  the  House  commit- 
tee report,  to  wit: 

Before  public  funds  are  loaned  for  power 
generation  or  transmission,  the  Rural  Elec- 
trlflcatlon AdmlnUtrator,  in  connection  with 
any  such  loan,  should: 

(1)  Make  a  survey  and  determine  wherein 
the  existing  contract  for  power  or  the  pro- 
posed contract  is  unreasonable; 

(2)  Advise  the  supplier  wherein  such  con- 
tract is  unreasonable;  and 

(3)  Attempt  to  get  such  contract  modified 

to  make  It  reasonable. 

Loans  should  be  made  only  when  reason- 
able contracts  cannot  be  obtained. 

With  regard  to  any  further  generation  and 
major  transmission  loan  approved  in  excess 
of  $2  million,  the  Administrator  shall  certify 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Comp- 
troller General,  and  the  Congress,  that  each 
of  these  steps  has  been  taken  and  that  the 
private  supplier  had  been  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  the  contract  reasonable,  speci- 
fying the  details,  and  had  refused  or  failed  to 
do  so. 

The  Administrator  also  shall  furnish  the 
Comptroller  General  and  the  Congress  on  the 
date  of  approval  of  each  such  loan  applica- 
tion, the  following  information: 

"(1)  The  name  and  address  of  the  appli- 
cant borrower  and  the  date  of  the  applica- 
tion. 

"(2)  Description  and  estimated  cost  of  the 
proposed  generation  facilities.  Indicate  If 
the  proposed  facilities  are  the  initial  or  addi- 
tional unit  or  units  of  a  plant  comprised  of 
one  or  more  units. 

"  (3 )  Description  and  estimated  cost  of  pro- 
posed transmission  facilities,  including  any 
immediate  or  future  plans  to  interconnect 
with  other  transmission  S3r8tems. 

"(4)  Description  of  any  long-range  plans 
the  applicant  may  have  for  construction  of 
additional  generation  and  transmission  facil- 
ities and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  planned 
facilities. 

"(5)  Comi>ari8on  of  the  estimated  costs  of 
generation  by  the  applicant  borrower  with 
the  cost  of  power  available  from  existing 
suppliers,  including  the  final  offer  by  the 
private  supplier  Including  terms  and  condi- 
tions he  offered  to  meet  applicants  long- 
term  energy  needs. 

"(6)  Summary  of  the  efforts  made  by  the 
applicant  and  by  REA  to  obtain  the  appli- 
cant's power  and  energy  requirements  from 
existing  power  suppliers  and  the  reasons  why 
such  efforts  have  not  been  successful. 

"(7)  Explanation  of  the  applicant's  reasons 
for  seeking  an  REA  loan. 

"(8)  The  amount  of  electric  energy  which 
the  applicant  will  cease  to  purchase  from 
present  power  suppliers  upon  construction 
of  the  generating  plant  for  which  REA  fi- 
nancing is  being  sought. 

"(9)  Explanation  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  feasibility  of  the  requested  loan  for  gen- 
eration and  transmission  facilities  depends 
upon  the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  facilities 
by  others  (Including  Federal  power  market- 
ing agencies). 

"(10)  Details  of  the  applicant's  plans  to 
sell  or  otherwise  make  available  any  of  the 
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power  and  energy  from  the  propoMd  genera- 
tion fadUUe*  to  other*  (Including  Federal 
power  niarketlng  agencies) . 

"(11)  Name*  of  Stat*  agenelM  and  octn- 
mlMlona  having  Juriidlctton  over  the  appU- 
cant  borrowers." 

With  respect  to  each  generaUon  and  trana- 
mlsslon  loan  appUcaUon.  proceaaed  by  BBA 
in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  procedures, 
the  Administrator  should.  In  order  to  avoid 
dilatory  tactics  or  protracted  delays  on  the 
part  of  either  party  In  such  negotiations. 
esUbllsh  a  publicly  announced  period  of  time 
during  which  the  survey,  determinations, 
and  negoUaUons  will  be  carried  on  prior  to 
a  definite  cutoff  date  set  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. 

The  committee  Is  opposed  to  the  Imposi- 
tion of  dual  rates  In  power  supply  contracts 
and  believes  that  the  cooperatives  should 
state  their  needs  clearly  and  concretely,  and 
that  the  suppliers  <rf  power  shovUd  In  turn 
clearly  set  forth  the  terms  and  conditions, 
of  power  supply  contracts.  I 

The  committee  expects  the  administrator 
to  examine  Into  all  complaints  which  may 
come  to  his  attention  concerning  terrltOTlal 
disputes  between  RKA  cooperatives  and  com- 
mercial power  companies,  except  In  States 
having  adequate  statutory  provisions  for 
determining  territorial  and  service  rights, 
and  report  to  the  committee  In  January  of 
each  year  the  salient  facts  Involved,  the  dis- 
position of  the  complaints,  and  the  basis  for 
such  dispositions. 

The  committee  instructs  the  Administra- 
tor of  RKA  to  report  to  both  the  Senate  and 
House  Appropriations  Committees  In  writing 
60  days  in  advance  of  approving  aUocatlons 
of  funds  for  acquiring  or  building  generating 
plants  of  over  $2  million  and  major  trans^ 
mission  lines,  and  such  other  Informatloa 
as  the  committee  may  request. 
Section  V  loaiis 


The  committee  concurs  In  the  recom-« 
mendatlons  In  the  House  committee  reports 
that  the  Administrator  of  REA  shovQd  notj 
make  section  V  lotms  In  competition  wltli 
private  sources  of  credit,  or  as  a  replacement 
or  substitution  for  loan  funds  available  un-. 
der  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  Public  Law 
87-27.  Such  loans  should  be  very  limited* 
The  committee  requests  the  Admlnlstratoi! 
of  REA  to  provide  It  with  a  summary  ot 
pending  section  V  loan  applications  as  well 
as  a  copy  of  his  certification  to  the  Secretary 
on  the  necessity  for  maldng  these  loans. 
Loan  authorization 

1963  appropriations ($480,000,000) 

1964  budget  estimate (495, 000,  000> 

House   bill (495,000,000)1 

Committee  recommendation.     (495,  000,  OOOJ 

A  total  of  $495  million  of  loan  authorlza* 
tlon  Is  recommended  for  the  electrlflcatloil 
and  telephone  programs  administered  by  th# 
Rural  Electrification  Administration.  Th* 
total  amount  reconunended  la  the  amoiint 
requested  In  the  budget  estimate  and  as  ap* 
proved  In  the  House  bill. 

New  loan  authorization  of  $495  million  fot 
the  rural  electrification  program  Is  recom* 
mended.  This  Is  the  amount  requested  14 
the  budget  estimate  and  carried  In  the  Houst 
bill.  It  Is  a  Increase  of  $25  million  of  th> 
1963  authorization.  The  committee  concur^ 
In  the  action  by  the  House  to  place  $150  mllf 
Hon  of  this  amount  In  the  contingency  re*- 
serve.  For  the  telephone  program,  the  comt- 
mlttee  recommends  new  authorization  of 
$70  million,  as  requested  In  the  budget  estU- 
mate  and  carried  In  the  House  bill.  In  addli- 
tlon,  there  Is  an  estimated  carryover  of  $40.7 
million  from  fiscal  1963  making  available  ^ 
toUl  of  $110.7  million  for  the  telephone  loa^ 
program.  I 

Salaries  and  expenses 

1963  appropriations $10,442,200 

1964  budget  estimate —     11.  344.  oa) 

House    blU„_ _-_     11,162.00) 

Committee   recommendation 11,  287.  000 


For  administration  expenses  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  that  $11,287,000  be  appro- 
priated", an  lncrea«>  of  $844300  over  1963, 
and  an  Increase  of  $125,000  over  the  House 
bill,  and  $67,000  under  the  budget  estimate. 

The  committee  Increase  provides  $673,740 
for  pay  costs,  and  $271,060  to  strengthen 
agency  field  staff  to  carry  out  administrative 
requirements  In  connection  with  the  elec- 
trification loan  program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  believe  that  Is  the 
statement  which  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota previously  suggested  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  it  cwnes  at  this  point,  be- 
cause it  is  within  the  discussion  of  the 
total  bUl.  So  that  all  the  colloquy  which 
the  Senator  from  Florida  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  have  had  prior  to 
this  point  may  be  fully  related  to  those 
pages  and  paragraphs  from  the  commit- 
tee report.  I  am  hopeful  that  that  col- 
loquy might  be  placed  at  this  point  in 
our  discussion.  I  think  it  would  be  more 
relevant. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  would  be  quite  will- 
ing to  have  the  Senator,  on  examining 
the  transcript,  do  so.  I  shall  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  examine  it.  The  Sen- 
ator may  place  that  colloquy  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  if  he  prefers  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  have  discussed 
the  meaning  of  the  provision  relating  to 
other  information  which  the  committee 
may  request.  We  have  made  it  quite 
clear — at  least  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota has — that  the  REA  Administrator 
is,  so  to  speak,  on  notice  In  terms  of  the 
loans  that  are  made,  so  that  the  loan 
purpose  relates  directly  to  the  purpose  of 
the  REA  Act.  I  hope  that  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  will  not  be  stretched 
and  distorted  in  terms  of  its  application 
so  as  to  bring  discredit  upon  our  fine 
rural  electrification  program.  Rural  de- 
velopment Is  one  thing.  Rural  electrifi- 
cation is  a  part  of  rural  development.  I 
have  a  feeling  that  there  must  be  care- 
ful scrutiny  of  loan  applications  as  they 
come  in,  so  that  we  can  be  sure  that  such 
applications  relate  to  rural  electrifica- 
tion and  not  to  some  other  aspect  of 
rural  development  which  might  very  well 
be  covered  under  another  program,  such 
as  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration, 
and  other  programs  which  are  estab- 
lished for  those  purposes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  Senator  in  that  statement.  The  rec- 
ord shows  the  making  of  loans  which 
were  at  least  unwise.  I  have  already  ad- 
verted to  loans  made  for  the  installation 
of  skiing  facilities,  under  section  5  au- 
thority of  the  act.  The  record  will  also 
show  in  at  least  two  instances  the  mak- 
ing of  loans  to  cooperative  groups  for 
the  definite  purpose,  as  disclosed  by  the 
papers,  of  having  the  facilities  trans- 
ferred, after  the  loan  was  paid  out,  to 
agencies  which  do  not  have  the  right  to 
borrow  from  the  RELA.  at  2  percent 
interest,  or,  on  any  basis. 

I  personally  feel  that  such  procedures 
bypass  the  purposes  of  the  act,  and  can 
only  discredit  this  fine  program.  My 
own  feeling  is  that  the  REA  itself  must 
administer  its  business  more  carefully 
and  get  away  from  these  manifest  abuses 
and  other  abuses  that  I  could  suggest, 


which  are  shown  amply  by  the  record. 
For  example,  under  G  and  T  loans  ap- 
proved, the  power  was  more  expensive 
than  was  power  which  was  being  bought 
at  the  time  from  a  commercial  supplier 
of  power — which  means  that  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  REA  program  were  hav- 
ing to  pay  more  for  their  power  than  if 
they  had  used  the  commercial  supplier 
of  power  to  furnish  their  cooperative 
with  power. 

There  are  abuses.  Any  member  of  the 
committee  knows  that  they  are  amply 
shown  In  the  record.  I  believe  every 
member  of  the  committee  realizes  that 
fact  and  desires  that  the  abuses  be  cor- 
rected. For  that  reason  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  substitute  language  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  do  not 
believe  It  would  have  been  as  helpful  to 
the  REA,  to  their  customers,  or  to  the 
Nation  as  the  language  which  I  have 
proposed.  But  there  was  so  little  differ- 
ence— and  we  do  make  progress — and 
since  it  Is  a  better  set  of  directions  than 
that  given  In  the  report  of  the  other 
body,  I  support  It  wholeheartedly. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senators 
to  the  second  paragraph  of  page  29  of 
the  report: 

The  committee  instructs  the  Administra- 
tor of  REA  to  report  to  both  the  Senate  and 
House  Appropriations  Committees  in  writ- 
ing 60  days  in  advance  of  approving  alloca- 
tions of  funds  for  acquiring  or  building  gen- 
erating plants  of  over  $2  million  and  major 
transmission  lines,  and  such  other  Informa- 
tion as  the  committee  may  request. 

It  is  my  well  considered  Judgment 
that  the  language  as  now  contained  In 
the  committee  report,  v;hich  represents 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  HtncpHRrr],  to 
language  which  I  had  offered  and  which 
I  have  already  had  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, is  less  desirable  than  the  provision 
contained  in  my  recommendations  pro- 
viding for  the  furnishing  of  detailed  in- 
formation on  the  same  large  loans  to  the 
General  Accounting  OfiQce  not  more 
than  30  days  after  the  application  was 
received  and  not  less  than  30  days  be- 
fore approval  wM  made. 

In  both  cases  there  was  no  require- 
ment for  hearings  by  our  committee.  I 
have  noticed  in  the  house  organ  issued 
by  the  National  Association  of  Coopera- 
tives a  statement  that  my  report  lan- 
guage recommended  hearings,  while  the 
report  favored  by  the  Senator  from  Min-  ^ 
nesota,  and  substituted  on  his  motion 
by  a  vote  of  13  to  10  for  the  report  which 
I  had  recommended,  did  not.  I  wish  to 
say  now  for  the  record  that  In  either 
case,  the  committee  would  have  had 
the  complete  right,  as  in  the  case  of  all 
highly  controversial  situations,  to  de- 
mand as  full  Information  as  it  might  re- 
quire to  conduct  hearings  if  in  its  discre- 
tion it  felt  that  course  to  be  desirable. 
But  there  is  no  requirement  in  either 
recommendation  for  hearings,  and  I  am 
sure  there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  or  on  my  part 
to  require  hearings,  unless  there  be  such 
a  showing  of  irregularity  of  a  highly 
controversial  character  or  quality  as  to 
make  It  desirable,  in  serving  the  pub- 
lic interest,  to  hold  a  hearing. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  It  is  the  right  of 
a  committee,  particularly  an  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  at  any  time  when  it 
feels  that  there  is  a  situation  that  ne- 
cessitates a  hearing,  to  have  such  a 
hearing. 

No  excutlve  ofHcer  could  deny  us  that 
right.  But  we  do  not  expressly  provide 
that  right,  since  It  Is  an  Inherent  right 
of  the  Congress  at  any  time. 

The  primary  difference  between  com- 
mittee print  A,  the  language  of  the  com- 
mittee report  of  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Holland],  and  that  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  was  related 
to  this  fact:  Committee  print  A  lan- 
guage would  have  provided  that  30  days 
after  the  loan  application  certain  Infor- 
mation should  be  made  available  to  the 
Comptroller  General.  My  language 
provided  that  on  the  date  of  approval 
of  such  loan  application  the  same  ma- 
terial, the  same  information,  be  made 
available  to  the  Comptroller  General 
and  the  Congress.  That  is  the  prime 
difference. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  one  of  the 
prime  differences.  I  read  further  from 
my  prepared  statement.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  major  difference  between  my 
recommendation  and  the  Humphrey 
substitute  Is  that  under  my  recommen- 
dation the  Information  would  have  been 
filed  with  the  General  Accounting  OfiQce 
whereas  under  the  Humphrey  substitute 
as  adopted,  the  basic  Information  would 
come  into  the  committee  directly  with 
full  opportunity  to  require  detailed  in- 
formation if  it  so  desired. 

In  either  case,  the  committee  was  to 
be  given  an  equal  opportunity  In  Its  own 
discretion  to  request  a  hearing  and  to 
have  a  hearing  if  It  desired  one.  I  wish 
to  make  that  amply  clear,  for  if  present 
practices  are  continued,  there  will  surely 
be  cases  In  which  hearings  will  be  de- 
sirable. I  hope  there  will  never  be  such 
action. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  Is  understood 
also  that  it  is  not  expected  that  hear- 
ings will  be  held  on  each  loan  applica- 
tion about  which  there  may  be  some 
discussion  or  some  difference  of  opinion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  has  been  no 
thought  of  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  and  I  both  agree  In  that  regard. 
I  wish  to  make  It  crystal  clear. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  that  would  be 
highly  disruptive  of  the  regular  proce- 
dures In  the  REA  office.  Let  us  under- 
stand each  other.  No  Senator  can  say 
with  conviction  there  have  not  been 
abuses  In  recent  years  In  the  REA. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is,  of  course, 
a  matter  of  individual  judgment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  the  committee 
even  Senators  who  voted  for  the  sub- 
stitute of  the  Senator  from  Mirmesota 
stated  that  unless  abuses  were  corrected 
in  this  year  of  operation,  under  the  lan- 
guage that  we  Included  In  our  report, 
they  would  join  me  In  a  stricter  effort 
next  year.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  himself  stated  he  would 
make  the  motion. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  will  re- 
call that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  so  informed 
the  Administrator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that.  I  believe  it  is  helpful,  coming 
from  him,  since  he  is  one  of  the  best 
friends  the  REA  has.  I  so  recognize  him, 
and  I  pay  tribute  to  him  in  that  capacity. 
It  is  helpful  for  him  to  recognize  that 
there  have  been  abuses  which  should  be 
corrected,  and  that  unless  they  are  cor- 
rected it  will  be  the  clear  duty  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  which  is 
asked  to  supply  large  amounts  of  Federal 
money,  at  nominal  interest  rates — at  2 
percent,  a  little  more  than  half  the  rate 
our  Government  has  to  pay  now  for  long- 
term  funds  that  it  borrows.  To  continue 
to  supply  the  money  for  loans,  even  for 
a  very  worthy  purpose,  in  the  face  of  a 
continuation  of  such  abuses  would  be 
something  I  am  sure  the  Senator  would 
not  approve. 

It  is  well  that  this  whole  subject  has 
come  out  into  the  open.  I  join  the  Sen- 
ator in  his  feeling,  and  hope  that  the 
question  will  not  come  up  again  at  the 
end  of  this  year,  but  I  am  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  bring  It  up  unless  there  is  some 
correction  of  the  abuses  in  the  current 
year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  again? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  REA  has  more 
at  stake  in  this  matter  than  anybody  else, 
because  it  is  quite  clear,  from  reading 
the  current  press  and  magazines  and 
from  information  which  comes  to  me 
from  Senators,  all  of  whom  have  sup- 
ported the  REA  continuously  throughout 
the  years,  that  there  is  anxiety  over  what 
has  been  going  on.  There  is,  I  am  sure, 
a  detei-mination  that  REA  shall  operate 
In  conformity  with  its  original  Intent 
and  objectives,  so  that  we  may  all  con- 
tinue to  support  It  wholeheartedly. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to  put 
this  whole  discussion  into  proper  per- 
spective. There  are  individual  Senators 
who  feel  that  there  were  mis  judgments 
or  abuses,  if  we  wish  to  call  them  that,  in 
certain  REA  loan  policies,  and  that 
sometimes  unwise  and  untimely  decisions 
relating  to  them  were  made.  But  the 
record  of  REA  as  an  organization,  as  an 
administration,  and  as  a  program  over 
many  years,  is  a  highly  commendable 
record,  a  statement  with  which  we  would 
all  agree,  I  am  sure. 

I  stated  earlier  that  I  do  not  want  to 
see  the  record  tarnished.  I  do  not  want 
the  REA  to  be  used  for  purposes  other 
than  those  expressly  provided  by  the  act. 
I  do  not  want  the  REA  to  take  on  some 
of  the  more  difficult  and  controversial 
assignments — for  example,  i-ural  de- 
velopment over  and  beyond  what  REA  is 
supposed  to  do  in  electrification. 

In  this  spirit  I  commend  the  REA  for 
what  It  has  done  In  the  past  and  for 
what  It  is  doing  now.  Both  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and  I  are  in  full  agreement 
that  we  want  the  REA  program  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  Nation's  agricultural 
areas  and  other  areas  of  the  agricultural 
economy,  even  as  new  plants  come  into 
some  of  the  rural  areas.  We  want  them 
to  do  this  in  a  way  which  will  commend 


the  REA  Administration  for  what  It  has 
done. 

Mr.  Clapp  Is  a  good  Administrator.  I 
know  him  well.  He  is  a  person  with 
whom  one  can  talk.  When  matters  are 
brought  to  his  attention,  he  responds. 
In  the  main,  he  responds  favorable  to 
the  suggestions  which  are  offered. 

I  have  had  a  long  discussion  with  Mr. 
Clapp,  following  the  committee  action. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
had  even  more  extensive  discussions  with 
him. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  No.  Mr.  Clapp  has 
not  honored  me  with  a  visit  since  the 
committee  hearings  were  closed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  called  him. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Nor  has  Mr.  Ellis. 
While  some  people  may  regard  me  as  a 
kind  of  bete  noire,  I  would  hope  that 
neither  of  those  gentleman  would.  But 
I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  a  discus- 
sion with  either  one  of  them  since  the 
hearings  were  terminated.  I  regret 
that  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  regret  It,  also. 
I  believe  the  Administrator  would  find 
the  Senator  from  Florida  exceedingly 
helpful.  He  is  always  a  good  man  with 
whom  to  visit.  One  generally  gets  some 
good  Ideas  from  him.  I  am  going  to 
publicly  recommend  that  the  Adminis- 
trator find  time  soon  to  have  that  long 
overdue  visit. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  he  should  come  to 
visit  the  Senator  from  Florida  and  if 
he  should  follow  the  advice  he  will  get 
from  the  Senator  from  Florida  he  will 
put  the  REA  in  a  much  more  impregna- 
ble position  than  it  Is  In  now.  I  hope 
that  will  be  the  case  after  the  operation 
of  this  year.  The  REA  is  not  in  an  Im- 
pregnable position  now.    We  all  know  It. 

I  hope  I  am  not  misquoting  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  In  saying  that  he 
stated  In  the  committee,  and  again  later 
in  a  private  conference,  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  say  that  unless  the  abuses  were 
corrected  this  year  he  would  join  In  the 
more  severe  recommendations  next  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  what  I 
said  was  that  If  there  are  abuses  and  If 
those  abuses  are  not  corrected  I  will  join 
in  asking  for  more  restrictive  language. 

Frankly,  I  think  that  the  ski  loan  was 
unwise.  I  do  not  think  it  was  an  abuse, 
because  It  was  provided  for  under  sec- 
tion 5.  If  I  had  been  the  administrator 
who  had  an  appropriation  to  come  before 
the  committee,  I  believe  I  would  not  have 
made  a  loan  for  a  ski  slide  at  that  par- 
ticular time.  But  the  poor  administrator 
was  saddled  with  It  under  section  5.  He 
had  obligations  under  It. 

I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
details  of  the  loan  to  the  Texas  cooper- 
ative to  call  that  an  abuse.  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Florida  thinks  It  was 
wrong.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]  had  some  rather  definite 
feelings  about  it.  Frankly,  I  am  not  In 
a  position  to  say  whether  that  was  right 
or  wrong. 

In  my  section  of  the  country,  there 
have  been  no  abuses  of  which  I  know. 
If  the  REA  would  speed  up  a  couple  of 
loan  projects  under  consideration  in  that 
area  I  would  be  appreciative. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  that  the 
administrator  Is  following  the  Senator's 
wise  counsel  sufficiently  to  keep  out  of 
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trouble  In  that  area.    I  hope  that  he  will 
follow  that  course  throughout  the  United; 

Of ofAft 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  for 
the  information  of  all  Senators,  the  re- 
lease from  the  REA  dated  Augiist  15, 
1963.  enUtled  in  this  fine  way.  "REA 
Makes  Pennsylvania  Loan  To  Help  Build 
Power  Load.  Create  Jobs."  and  which 
continues  with  the  statement  that  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  a  ski  resort 
ill  the  area  served  by  the  REA. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

REA  Makis  Pinnsylvania  Loan  To  Help 
Build  Powee  Load,  Cbeat*  Jobs 
A  loan  In  the  amount  of  $110,000  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Rural  Electrtftcatlon  Admin. 
Istration  today  to  asaist  a  Pennsylvania  rural 
electric  cooperative  In  Its  efforts  to  develop 
additional  power  loads  as  a  means  of  bring 
Ing  down  the  cost  of  electricity  to  Its  mem 
bers  and  helping  create  more  employment  1: 
Its  area. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  sal 
the  loan  was  made  to  the  Valley  Rural  Elec 
trie  Cooperative  of  Huntingdon   which   wil 
relend    the    funds    to    a    member,    the    Blu^ 
Knob    Development    Ckjrp.    of    Altoona.     It 
proposes  to  xise  the  money  to  finance  elecf 
tncal  facilities  involved  In  the  building  of 
a    year-round    recreational    area    near    Blu(i 
Knob  State  Park. 

The  corporation  plans  to  develop  a  ski  re 
sort,   including  seven  ski  slopes,  which  wUl 
utilize  area  resources  and  provide  additional 
employment.     The  resort,  which  will  eventuf 
ally  be  Improved  for  year-round  recreation  ' 
use,  will  also  be  financed  from  local  inves 
ments  and  a  loan  from  the  Area  Redevelo 
ment    Administration,    U.S.    Department 
Conamerce. 

The  rural  electric  cooperative,  which  lool* 
to  the  development  as  a  source  of  addition 
power  revenues  estimated  at  $5,000  annuall 
will    finance    the    installation    of    necessaj 
wiring  and  electrically  operated  equlpmen 
It    will    Include    power    units    to    operate 
double  chair  lift,  a  pull  lift,  a  T-bar  lift  an 
snowmaklng  equipment  aimed  at   Insurlni 
maximum  usage  of  the  resort. 

Such  consumer  facility  loans  are  made  bfcr 
REA  under  the  consumer-financing  provlslo^ 
(sec.  5)  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act.  Thje 
agency  makes  the  loans  only  when  financing 
from  other  sources  is  not  available  locally. 

According  to  present  plans,  the  project  will 
open  with  58  employees  and  Increase  the 
numlier  to  88  on  a  seasonal  basis  by  tl^e 
end  of  the  second  year  of  operation.  The 
Increasing  use  of  the  recreation  area  qy 
skiers,  probably  17.700  the  first  season  anU 
26,600  the  second,  also  is  expected  to  pr<^ 
mote  employment  in  the  surrounding  area.  , 

Rural  electric  cooperatives  operate  in  thm 
niral  areas  and  attempt  to  build  and  diversify 
their  loads  in  an  effort  to  make  more  ef- 
ficient use  of  their  facilities. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  it 
this  point,  also,  in  order  that  Senators 
may  not  have  to  look  up  the  contents 
of  section  5, 1  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
place  in  the  Record,  for  the  information 
of  Senators,  section  5  of  the  REA  Act,  io 
that  at  the  proper  place  In  this  discus- 
sion reference  may  be  made  to  that  sec- 
tion without  research. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  secticn 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  i 

Sac.  5.  The  Administrator  la  authorized 
and  empowered,  from  the  sxuns  herelnbefc«-e 
authorized,  to  make  loans  lor  the  purpotoe 
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of  financing  the  wiring  of  the  premises  of 
persons  in  rural  areas  and  the  acquisition 
and  installation  of  electrical  and  plumbing 
appliances  and  equipment.  Such  loans  may 
be  made  to  any  of  the  borrowers  of  funds 
loaned  under  the  provisions  of  section  4,  or 
to  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  supply- 
ing or  insUlllng  the  said  wiring,  appliances, 
or  equipment.  Such  loans  shall  be  for  such 
terms,  subject  to  such  conditions,  and  so 
secvu-ed  as  reasonably  to  assxire  repayment 
thereof.  t»nd  shall  be  at  a  rate  of  Interest  of 
2  per  centum  per  annum:  interest  rates  on 
the  unmatvired  and  unpaid  balance  of  any 
loans  made  pursuant  to  this  section  prior 
to  September  21,  1944,  shall  be  adjusted  to 
2  per  centum  per  annum.  (May  20,  1936.  ch. 
432.  §  5,  49  Stat.  1365;  Sept.  21.  1944,  ch.  412. 
Title  V,  i  502(b).  58  Stat.  73£.) 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  follow- 
ing the  amendment  to  the  Humphrey 
substitute,  the  committee  voted  13  to  10 
in  favor  of  the  revised  language,  as  it 
appears  in  the  committee  report. 

I  believe  that  the  action  taken  by  the 
committee  should  have  a  salutary  effect 
on  those  private  power  suppliers  who 
have  attempted  to  impose  dual  rates  or 
other  unfair  terms  and  conditions  in 
power  supply  contracts,  or  who  fail  to 
bargain  locally  with  cooperatives  on 
long-term  supply  contracts.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  the  committee  action  will  have 
a  salutary  effect  upon  any  cooperatives, 
upon  the  administration,  and  upon  the 
REA  itself  in  any  case  where  there  is  a 
desire  to  issue  large  generation  and 
transmission  loans  without  adequate 
reason  therefor  when  such  new  facili- 
ties would  duplicate  existing  private  fa- 
cilities or.  as  in  some  cases  already  exist- 
ing, would  bring  higher  rates  upon  the 
REA  customers.  I  am  hopeful  that  both 
the  rural  electric  cooperatives  and  the 
private  power  companies  will  be  en- 
couraged to  work  together  as  har- 
moniously as  r>ossible. 

Under  the  procedure  adopted  by  the 
committee,  which  Includes  the  additions 
noted  to  procedural  recommendations 
made  by  the  House  committee,  it  is  my 
belief  that  both  parties  of  interest  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  deal  with  each 
other  equitably  and  fairly.  I  am  hope- 
ful the  action  taken  nrst  by  the  House 
committee  and  now  by  this  committee 
will  deter  private  power  suppliers  from 
making  unreasonable  demands  in  pow- 
er supply  contracts  and  deter  the  REA 
Administrator  from  making  loans  until 
such  procedural  requirements  as  have 
been  set  forth  are  fully  compiled  with. 
When  loans  are  announced  under  the 
directives  of  both  committees,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  general  public  will  be  pro- 
vided with  considerable  information. 
The  points  listed  are  minimal.  The  Ad- 
ministrator of  REA  should  feel  free,  in 
my  opinion,  to  release  such  additional 
factual  information  as  essential  to  a  full 
disclosure  as  is  pertinent. 

In  regard  to  section  5  loans,  as  to 
which  the  statements  on  the  Humphrey 
amendment  and  my  own  recommenda- 
tion were  identical,  the  statement  in  the 
House  committee  report  and  the  state- 
ment in  the  Senate  committee  report 
emphasize  that  the  REA  Administrator 
is  not  to  make  section  5  loans  except  for 
the  original  intent  of  such  loans,  and 
certainly  not  for  purposes  of  or  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  loan  purposes  under  the  Area 


Redevelopment  Act.  In  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act.  ample  authority  and  rea- 
sonable terms  and  conditions  or  loans  at 
4  percent  interest  were  authorized  by  the 
Congress. 

I,  for  one.  hope  that  the  REA  Admin- 
istrator, will  see  the  light  in  this  regard 
and  immediately  discontinue  from  the 
fiuther  consideration,  and  certainly  not 
approve  any  more  loans  in  competition 
with  private  sources  of  credit,  or  as  a 
replacement  or  substitution  for  loan 
funds  available  under  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act,  Public  Law  87-27. 

As  a  member  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  AgrictUture  and  Forestry,  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agriculttiral  Credit  and  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation in  that  committee,  there  has  been 
referred  to  that  subcommittee  S.  1855, 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.   DoMiNicKl.   for  himself   and   the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  and 
S.  1926,  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio    [Mr.   LauscheI.   for  himself  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett], 
proposed  to  increase  the  interest  rates 
on  REA  loans,  and  for  other  purposes. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  conduct  hear- 
ings this  year  on  these  two  bills  or  any 
substitute  bill  proposing  an  increase  of 
interest  rate  upon  loans  made  by  the 
agency.    It  is  my  current  belief  that  the 
action  required  by  the  reports  accom- 
panying the  appropriation  bill  will  serve 
to  curb  excessive  and  unwarranted  loans 
on  the  part  of  the  REA,  and  encourage 
private  power  companies  to  offer  to  the 
cooperatives  fair   and   reasonable   con- 
tracts for  energy  supplies. 

It  is  expected,  as  stated  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  that  neither  party  will  en- 
gage in  dilatory  tactics  and  that  each 
party  will  respect  the  respective  service 
territories.  Further,  the  private  power 
companies  are  discouraged  from  at- 
tempting to  Impose  dual  rates  In  power 
supply  contracts. 

I  expect  that  the  Administrator  of  the 
REA,  In  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  will  promptly  develop 
and  Issue  in  proper  form  the  necessary 
procedures  to  comply  with  committee 
directives.  I  further  expect  that  the 
data  released  to  the  Congress  on  loans 
made  will  fully  cover  the  salient  facts 
involved  in  each  case  so  that  each 
Member  of  the  Congress,  In  either  body, 
can  formulate  his  own  opinion  on  the 
merits  on  either  side  in  connection  with 
those  loans  made  In  the  future  which 
appear  to  be  controversial.  I  am  fully 
satisfied  that  the  action  taken  by  the 
committees  should  serve  to  protect  the 
rural  electrification  program. 

There  are  some  who  are  saying  that 
these  actions  would  serve  to  hurt  the 
REA.  To  the  contrary — and  I  give  this 
warning  with  the  greatest  seriousness  I 
can — if  there  is  no  correction  of  these 
existing  abuses,  I  think  the  failure  to 
make  the  corrections  will  do  mbre  to 
destroy  the  REA  than  anything  else  that 
could  happen. 

In  spite  of  all  of  the  charges  and  In- 
nuendoes that  were  recently  made  about 
my  position,  I  know  that  our  subcom- 
mittee is  united  in  its  belie^  that  the 
ability  of  the  agency  to  make  generation 
and  transmission  loans  when  such  are 
appropriate   should   be  protected;    and 
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this  protection  we  have  attempted  to 
.'   provide   without    recourse    to    punitive 
measures. 

Similarly,  I  feel  I  speak  for  the  entire 
subcommittee  in  stating  that  we  are  op- 
posed to  the  further  consideration  of 
section  5  loans  for  purposes  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  promised  to  ask 
for  a  quorum  call,  but  I  see  the  distin- 
guished Senator  who  asked  me  to  make 
that  promise  is  in  the  Chamber,  so  I  will 
propose  the  action  which  I  told  him  I 
would  not  propose  until  I  had  done  as 
I  promised.  Then  if  there  Is  a  request 
for  a  quorum  call,  I  shall  be  glad  to  ac- 
cede to  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as 
thus  amended  be  considered  as  original 
text  for  the  purpose  of  amendment,  and 
that  no  point  of  order  will  be  waived  by 
so  doing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  object.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  done  an  excellent  piece  of 
work  on  the  bill,  but  there  are  some  items 
In  it  that  I  would  like  to  have  explained. 
I  think  it  would  be  more  in  keeping  with 
orderly  procedure  to  follow  that  course. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  Is  with- 
in his  rights  in  objecting.  However,  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
numerous  amendments  in  the  bill — 
somewhere  upward  of  60.  Perhaps  those 
amendments  which  the  Senator  feels  are 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  dealt  with 
in  the  way  he  has  suggested  could  be 
singled  out  from  the  others,  and  the 
Senate  might  take  such  action  as  I  have 
suggested  with  respect  to  such  amend- 
ments. However,  the  Senator  is  within 
his  rights.  I  respect  his  view,  and  will 
withdraw  my  request  and  will  not  make 
it  again  until  tlie  Senator  has  been  given 
due  notice. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ap- 
preciate that.  I  am  not  trying  to  delay 
action  on  the  bill.  Some  of  the  amend- 
ments are  routine.  I  want  an  explana- 
tion on  some  of  them  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  President  has  made  much  of 
a  statement  claiming  that  there  has  been 
a  $&00  million  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
the  agriculture  program  this  year  as 
compared  with  last  year.  I  thought  In 
the  process  we  might  be  able  to  learn 
just  where  that  saving  has  been 
achieved. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
worthy  objective.  I  respect  It.  I  with- 
draw my  request  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
reason  why  I  would  like  to  be  enlight- 
ened in  that  respect  Is  that  I  have  ex- 
amined the  cost  of  the  program  In  de- 
tail, and  I  have  been  unable  to  learn 
where  the  $900  million  saving  is.  I  am 
always  willing  to  be  enlightened. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
stated  to  several  Senators  who  requested 
information  as  to  whether  there  would 
be  any  voting  this  afternoon  that  I  did 
not  intend  to  take  any  action  which 
would  result  In  voting,  so  Senators  could 
attend  to  other  business.  My  Intention 
is  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quortim, 


so  the  leadership  can  be  notified.  If 
there  is  further  business  to  be  taken 
up,  or  if  there  are  amendments  to  which 
there  is  no  objection  to  be  offered,  or  if 
Senators  have  amendments  to  offer  so 
they  may  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table, 
that  can  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  two 
or  three  Senators  wish  to  address  ques- 
tions to  me  concerning  some  of  the  items 
In  the  bill.  It  occurs  to  me  that  this  may 
be  an  appropriate  time  for  them  to  do  so. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  them,  as  they 
may  wish. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wish  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion specifically  about  the  proposal  to 
waive  a  point  of  order  so  as  to  consider 
legislation  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  additional  funds  for  rural  hous- 
ing. Can  the  Senator  state  where  that 
item  appears  in  the  report? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  is  the  item  "riu-al 
housing  loans,"  on  page  31  of  the  report. 

This  provision  appears  in  the  bill  by 
reason  of  a  motion  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis], 
who  is  in  the  Chamber,  to  increase  the 
borrowing  authorization  of  rural  hous- 
ing loans  by  $25  million.  This  is  an  un- 
usual way  to  act  on  a  problem  which  cer- 
tainly exists. 

As  I  imderstand.  the  total  unexpended 
authorization  is  about  $150  million,  or 
close  thereto.  The  recommended  pro- 
gram for  this  year  is  $350  million.  The 
committee  recommends  to  the  FHA  that 
it  exhaust  its  authorization,  but  still  only 
provide  a  maximum  of,  let  us  say,  only 
$150  million. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, as  I  understood  Ms  point, 
wanted  to  be  certain  that  there  was 
enough  provided  in  the  authorization  to 
allow  Congress  time  enough  in  the  next 
year  to  consider  pending  legislation  to 
provide  insuring  authority  to  allow  the 
full  program,  as  contemplated  by  the 
budget,  to  be  carried  out.  That  legisla- 
tion has  not  moved,  as  I  understand. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi,  who  is 
in  the  Chamber  and  could  better  answer 
the  question  of  the  Senat»r  from  Ala- 
bama than  I  can,  felt  that  adding  $25 
million  to  the  present  borrowing  author- 
ization would  make  certain  that  Con- 
gress, when  it  met  next  year,  would  have, 
let  us  say,  until  March  to  act  on  the 
pending  legislation.  If  I  am  not  correct, 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  to 
correct  me. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

The  basic  facts  are  largely  as  they  have 
been  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
The  budget  recommendation  was  $400 
million  for  fiscal  1964  to  provide  rural 
housing  loans— that  is,  loans  for  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  dwellings.  In 
their  entirety,  these  loans  are  to  be  re- 
paid with  Interest.  No  grant  or  conces- 
sion of  any  kind  is  provided — merely  the 
authority  to  borrow  from  the  Treasury 
to  make  the  loans,  all  of  which  are  to  be 
repaid  with  Interest.  The  payment  rec- 
ord is  excellent. 


That  authority  is  almost  exhausted. 
To  meet  the  situation  for  future  years, 
the  administration  recommended  new 
legislation  In  the  form  of  a  guaranteed 
loan  program,  an  entirely  different  pro- 
gram. Congress  would  be  required  to  en- 
act new  legislation.  It  Is  now  the  month 
of  September.  The  proposed  legislation 
has  not  moved  either  in  the  House  or 
in  the  Senate.  It  has  not  been  active. 
No  hearings  have  been  held.  I  do  not 
believe  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  In  accordance  with  the  proposed 
new  plan.  A  bill  was  perhaps  Introduced 
in  the  House,  but  was  abandoned.  So 
we  are  faced  with  the  situation  that  the 
rural  housing  program  is  the  only  one 
among  all  the  programs  for  housing  to 
which  Congress  Is  not  giving  any  atten- 
tion. Unless  something  Is  done  to  re- 
lease these  funds  and  to  add  at  least  a 
pittance  to  them,  the  program  will  fall 
by  the  wayside. 

The  authorization  was  to  be  $150  mil- 
lion, but,  as  I  recall  the  original  plan, 
the  authorization  was  to  be  extended  over 
fiscal  years  1964  and  1965.  I  believe  the 
report  recommends  that  the  fimds  all 
be  released;  and  presumably  the  admin- 
istration would  act  on  that  proposal. 
Even  if  all  the  funds  are  released,  as  the 
repHDrt  requests,  there  would  still  be  a 
shortage  of  $250  million  according  to  the 
budget  requests. 

The  sum  proposed  to  be  added  is  $25 
million  rather  than  $250  million.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  correctly  stated  the  figures. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
background  for  discussion,  I  should  like 
to  read  from  the  budget  justifications 
which  relate  to  this  subject  and  which 
appear  on  page  80  of  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  committee : 

To  meet  the  Increased  demand,  legislation 
is  being  proposed  to  provide  a  program  of  in- 
sured rural  housing  loans  under  title  V  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  Under  such  an 
insured  loan  program,  it  is  anticipated  that 
this  loan  activity  wiU  reach  the  level  of 
$350  million  in  1964,  which  together  with 
the  direct  loans  of  $50  million  will  make  a 
total  loan  program  of  $400  million. 

The  statement  that  was  made  origi- 
nally is  substantially  correct.  The  $25 
million  item  was  suggested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  as  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  legislation.  It  would 
increase  the  remaining  authorization  for 
this  type  of  loan  to  $175  million  or  there- 
abouts, in  the  hope  that  that  would  last 
long  enough  Into  the  new  year  to  allow 
Congress  to  pass  upon  either  the  pending 
legislation  or  to  pass  some  legislation  that 
would  appropriately  take  care  of  this 
program,  which  has  proved  to  be  a  very 
effective  and  a  very  useful  one. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  say  that  my 
questioning  is  not  in  any  way  critical  of 
the  provision  or  unfriendly  toward  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  discussed  this  with  me. 

Mr.  STENNIS.   Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  dis- 
cussed this  with  me  before  it  was  ever 
proposed  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  agree  that  wfe 
would  need  the  money.  There  are  some 
things  regarding  the  whole  program  that 
I  should  like  to  be  able  to  state  for  the 
RxcoRD.  I  am  not  prepared  to  do  so  at 
the  present  time;  but  during  the  conr 
sideration  of  the  bill  tomorrow,  I  hope 
to  go  rather  fully  into  this  program  anfl 
to  present  all  the  facts. 

I  do  want  it  clearly  understood  that  I 
do  not  wish  this  action  to  be  considered 
a  precedent.  J 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thoroughly  agre^ 
and  I  believe  it  very  unfortunate  that  w)e 
are  driven  to  take  this  step.  ! 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  realize  that,  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  ]I 
agreed  to  that  when  the  subject  was  flr^ 
broached.  In  fact,  just  this  morning  ^ 
said  there  was  no  such  intention. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Senator  stateld 
that  the  farm  housing  legislation  was  nqt 
receiving  any  attention.  I  assure  him 
that  our  Housing  Subcommittee  has  been 
quite  attentive.  We  have  been  trying  Uo 
get  the  additional  funds  authorized  aqd 
released  for  the  Budget  Bureau,  for  use 
immediately.  The  Budget  Bureau  in- 
terpreted the  1961  act  as  requiring  that 
the  money  be  spread  over  4  years.  Thit 
is  where  the  fiscal  year  1964  and  the  fis- 
cal year  1965  come  into  the  picture.  Bi»t 
that  was  not  the  intention  at  all.  Thete 
is  not  one  word  of  that  sort  in  the  l&f. 
The  Senator  will  remember  that  tne 
Housing  Act  of  1961  was  a  very  large  on^; 
it  covered  many  programs,  and  covered 
them  in  depth;  and  s<«ne  of  them  were 
extended  for  as  long  as  4  years.  Mu4h 
has  been  said  here  about  its  being  a 
4-year  program.  The  fact  that  it  is  a 
broad  program  is  testified  to  by  the  f  ajct 
that  neither  last  year  nor  this  year  haVe 
we  had  a  housing  program.  | 

We  do  contemplate  one  for  next  year ; 
and  in  that  program,  farm  housing  will 
be  handled  again.  But  just  because 
from  time  to  time  we  referred  to  the  pro- 
gram as  a  whole  as  a  4-year  program, 
it  was  assiimed  that  that  also  applied 
to  farm  housing.  However,  not  one  word 
in  the  law  limited  farm  housing  to  thiat 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  kn4)w 
that,  because  the  interpretation  had  been 
the  other  way.  ^ 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  realize  that;  ahd 
we  have  been  protesting  that  interpreta- 
tion, and  I  am  very  hopeful  that  we  stiall 
be  able  to  get  the  balance  of  that  money 
released.  This  is  one  of  the  best  pfo- 
grams  we  have  ever  had.  I  take  a  gr^at 
deal  of  pride  in  the  fact  that  I  introduced 
the  bill  originally  in  1949,  and  it  ^as 
written  into  the  law  that  year,  and  l>as 
been   a   wonderful  program.  ' 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  been  instrumental  in  getting  it 
liberalized,  and  experience  has  proved 
that  those  additions  to  the  law  were 
sound. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  It  has  b*en 
most  helpful  to  our  farm  people  and  to 
others  in  the  rural  areas. 

With  reference  to  the  insurance  pro- 
gram that  has  been  referred  to.  It  Was 
tried  back  in  1954, 1  believe.  During  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  an  Insurance 
program  was  enacted,  but  it  never  got  off 
the  grovmd.  It  did  not  work.  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  it  can  be  made  to  workj    I 


understand  that  in  view  of  the  way  it  is 
proposed  this  time,  it  Is  hoped  it  can  be 
made  to  work ;  but  I  do  not  believe  it  will. 
Certainly  it  cannot  be  more  effective  than 
the  present  plan,  which  Is  a  small  direct- 
loan  program.  As  measured  by  housing 
programs  generally,  it  is  not  a  large  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Nor  can  it  be  made 
effective  at  all  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
which  is  moving  on. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  true. 
I  do  not  advocate  the  insurance  plan. 
I  was  not  for  it  when  it  was  first  passed; 
but  I  watched  it  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest. Frankly,  I  am  sorry  that  it  did 
not  take  hold.  But  it  did  not.  It  does 
not  fit.  The  FHA  insurance  plan  fits  the 
city  dweller  who  earns  a  monthly  salary 
which  enables  him  to  make  regular 
monthly  payments;  but  it  does  not  fit  the 
farmer,  who  often  has  but  a  single  crop 
which  he  sells  at  a  certain  time  of  the 
year,  and  is  not  prepared  to  make  pay- 
ments in  a  way  that  fits  a  program  of 
that  kind. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida  for  I  am  not  sure  he  understood 

me  a  few  minutes  ago — that  I  wish  to 
make  some  remarks  on  this  program  to- 
morrow. So  I  hope  that  before  this 
point  is  disposed  of,  I  may  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  speaking  in  somewhat  more  de- 
tail than  I  have  this  afternoon,  because 
I  believe  this  program  has  not  received 
the  notice  it  should  have.  I  believe  it 
has  been  a  great  help  to  the  agriculture 
programs  throughout  the  country.  Many 
people  do  not  realize  that  some  of  our 
worst  slvuns  are  in  the  farm  areas.  They 
do  not  show  up  so  badly,  because  they 
are  single  shacks;  but  when  thrown  to- 
gether they  would  present  the  same  slum 
appearance  that  a  great  slum  in  a  city 
does.  The  average  farmer  would  like  to 
change  that  situation;  and  if  he  is  given 
the  opportunity  to  do  so,  he  will  change 
it.    That  is  what  is  happening  here. 

In  recent  weeks  and  months,  I  have 
received  a  great  many  letters  from  peo- 
ple over  the  country — bankers,  business- 
men in  the  cities,  farm  agents,  and  peo- 
ple of  every  following — who  have  the 
community  welfare  at  heart.  They  urge 
that  we  do  something  about  this  farm 
home  program,  in  order  that  it  will  not 
"dry  up  on  the  vine." 

I  certainly  do  not  intend  to  oppose  this 
program.  I  did  want  to  make  clear  two 
points:  First,  that  I  do  not  want  this  ac- 
tion to  be  considered  a  precedent;  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  agreed 
all  along  that  it  would  not  be  considered 
a  precedent.  Second,  before  this  matter 
is  finally  disposed  of.  I  wish  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  present  it  in  greater  de- 
tail than  I  have  been  able  to  do  here  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator will  have  that  opportunity.  I  do 
not  know  at  what  stage  this  matter  will 
be  reached.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
has  been  authorized  by  the  full  commit- 
tee to  call  up  the  motion  to  waive  the 
rule,  in  the  event  a  point  of  order  is 
raised,  as  the  Senator  knows.  So  there 
may  or  may  not  be  debate  at  consider- 
able length.  I  have  no  information 
about  that  although  I  know  the  debate 
will  be  illuminated  by  the  participation 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  know  from  ex- 
perience that  an  agricultural  appropria- 
tion bill  which  carries  items  which  total 

from  $6  to  $7  billion 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  This  one  totals  a  lit- 
tle over  $6  billion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  seen  such 
agricultural  appropriation  bills  debated 
in  the  Senate  for  a  week  or  two,  although 
I  do  not  anticipate  that  much  time  will 
be  used  on  this  one.  At  any  rate,  I  hope 
to  be  on  the  fioor  tomorrow  afternoon 
while  the  bill  is  being  considered,  and  at 
the  proper  time  I  hope  to  be  recognized, 
in  order  to  speak  in  greater  detail  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  would  mind  answering  a  few 
questions,  to  clear  up  this  matter.  I 
shall  read  from  page  81  of  the  commit- 
tee hearings.  I  had  not  realized  until 
recently  that  there  was  a  grant  provision 
in  this  particular  piece  of  proposed  leg- 
islation. Can  the  Senator  inform  me 
whether  any  of  the  money  that  would  be 
appropriated  under  the  housing  amend- 
ment would  be  used  for  grants? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  believe  the  Senator 
is  referring  to  another  section  of  the 
bill  that  relates  to  an  increase  and  en- 
largement of  the  development  loans  and 
repair  and  improvement  grants,  and  not 
that  section  of  the  bill  that  we  have 
been  discussing,  which  deals  solely  with 
an  increased  authorization  for  rural 
housing  loans  in  the  amount  of  $25  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  was  my  impres- 
sion, but  I  wished  to  have  the  record 
clear  that  we  would  not,  through  that 
particular  amendment,  appropriate  any 
further  money  toward  grants,  which  is 
a  philosophy  with  which  I  do  not  agree. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  understanding 
is — and  if  I  am  in  error,  I  can  be  correct- 
ed— that  that  amendment  deals  solely 
with  direct  loans  for  rural  housing. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  agree  with  the 
interpretation  of  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida. In  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  are  three  sections,  numbered  509, 
510.  and  511,  that  deal  with  those  loans. 
Sections  509  and  510  deal  with  grants. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  available 
grants  have  been  used  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. They  were  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cleaning  up  insanitary  conditions, 
and  community  projects  of  that  kind, 
rather  than  for  the  individual  home.  I 
believe  that  program  has  virtually  dis- 
appeared. At  any  rate,  if  there  is  to  be 
an  appropriation  for  that  purpose,  it 
must  be  made  separately. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  correct,  am  I 
not,  that  the  provision  to  which  I  have 
referred  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing loans  for  rural  housing? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Under  section  511: 
and  that  is  the  only  provision  in  that 
section. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  made  a  point.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  far  more  fa- 
miliar with  the  subject  than  I  am.  but 
based  upon  my  investigation.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  question  that  the  $25 
million  item  relates  solely  to  authoriza- 
tion for  loans  to  be  paid  back  periodi- 
cally with  interest.  The  rate  of  interest 
is  highejxthan  the  Government  pays,  and 
it  is  higher  than  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  program.  I  believe  the  program 
operates  at  a  little  profit  now. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  very  much  appreciate 
the  answers  of  all  three  distinguished 
Senators.  So  it  is  clear  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  does  not  relate  to 
grants.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  phi- 
losophy that  the  Government  has  a  right 
to  make  that  kind  of  grant  to  certain 
individuals  in  preference  to  others. 


I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  which 
has  been  asked  of  me  many  times.  Has 
the  Senator  any  information  on  the  use 
of  the  program  to  make  loans  within  the 
areas  of  subdivisions,  towns,  and  cities? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  no  such  infor- 
mation. I  have  in  the  file  information 
as  to  the  full  amount  of  the  program, 
but  as  to  the  specific  locus  of  the  loans. 
I  could  not  say  whether  any  loans  have 
been  made  within  incorporated  towns. 
I  do  not  believe  so.  but  I  could  not  give 
the  Senator  any  assurance  on  that 
question.  Has  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi any  facts  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  some.  Perhaps  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  knows  the  situation 
better  than  I, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  act  was 
amended  a  few  years  ago  to  change  the 
language  to  read  "rural  areas."  Of 
course,  under  the  census  definition  of 
"rural  areas,"  the  area  involved  might 


possibly  be  a  subdivision,  particularly  if 
it  were  a  fringe  area  of  a  town.  It  might 
be  possible  to  make  such  loans,  but  I 
have  never  known  such  loans  to  be  made 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
Down  my  way  they  operate  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefiy? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  gladly.  I 
wonder  if  it  would  be  appropriate  for 
me  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  report  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  on  its  housing  loans, 
showing  the  breakdown  between  States, 
the  number  of  such  loans,  and  other  per- 
tinent information.  If  so,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tables 
showing  that  information  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Rural  housing  loans:  Number  of  borrowers,  amount  loaned  and  payments,  cumulative  through  Dec.  SI,  1962 


State  and  territory 


U.S.  toUl- 


AUihama . 

Alaska — 

Ariiona . .— 

Arkansas .. . — 

CaUfornia 

Colorado ... .. 

Connecticut 

Delaware _... 

Florida 

fleorfrta . .... 

Hawaii 

Idaho .-~ 

Illinois 

Indiana - .... 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Miirylnnd ..... 

Massuchusetts 

M  Ich  ican . . . 

Minnesota .— 

MissLsslppi_ 

Missouri . ... 

Montana — 

Nebraska 

Nevadii 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey : 

New  .Mexico .. 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

iVnnsylvania 

Kho<le  Island 

t*outh  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

rtah 

Vermont 

Vlrirlnia 

Washlntrton 

West  Vlni[tnta 

Wisconsin ... ........... 

Wyoniinif 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


Total 
num- 
l)er  of 
bor- 
rowers 


(1) 


70,126 


4.484 

90 

237 

3,377 

1.081 

fi62 

75 

46 

2,289 

4,328 

303 

939 

864 

846 

1,315 

1.041 

1.668 

1,861 

1,202 

468 

63 

1.381 

1.374 

5.664 

3,427 

734 

774 

64 

74 

443 

534 

586 

8.  ."167 

i,3(r2 

721 
2,707 

681 

053 

7 

2,422 

940 
3.619 
3.614 
1,045 
70 
1,036 

953 
1.004 
1,509 

407 

1,314 

61 


Total 
amount 
loaned 


(2) 


$528. 594, 962 


34,  738. 326 
1, 387,  495 
2, 387, 305 

IS,  233. 627 

U,  849.  384 

4, 097, 929 

478,  692 

395,690 

20,951,809 

30, 889, 662 
3, 216, 970 
7. 989. 134 
5, 599,  552 
6. 484, 399 

10,186,060 
7,618,970 

13,233,013 

13,361,350 

8.130,306 

4.299.586 

422,988 

10, 842, 749 
8, 944. 899 

3.1, 932,  3.'58 

21,318.249 

6, 204. 331 

4.835.544 

583.  017 

482,  832 

3,  474. 822 
3.942,493 

4,  4-23, 386 
31.038.729 
12,323,927 

5, 138.  412 
19, 104,  524 

5,  5-28.  120 
6, 097,  995 

27.298 

20.510.155 

7.212,614 

28.  726. 432 

2'.t,  4S0,  906 

10,  401.  293 

495. 095 

8, 754. 929 

8. 630,  360 

8.  206,  367 

10.  0.S5,  291 

3. 272. 853 

6,  7.'>8.  949 
620.818 


Borrowers  paid  in  full  or  otherwise  satisfied 


Num- 
ber 


(3) 


13,699 


731 

3 

82 

795 

423 

102 

37 

5 

383 

844 

69 

226 

293 

219 

237 

204 

2S1 

406 

2H9 

1(17 

13 

3m 

196 

940 

826 

144 

•ZM 

15 

15 

111 

167 

119 

479 

125 

206 

674 

104 

279 

1 

317 

143 

440 

78«) 

102 

17 

192 

142 

142 

223 

106 

240 

16 


Payments 


Total ' 


(4) 


rS.  257,  556 


4.368,084 
27.001 

700,136 
2,994,216 
3,014.232 
1, 073,  649 

186,153 

24,534 

2,866,166 

4, 487,  896 

E02. 168 
1, 616, 382 
1,239,638 
1.050,731 
1, 161. 985 
1. 124, 242 
1.495,214 
2,2,59,255 

941,831 

651,252 

68.818 

1,515,049 

9.^.449 
4.  370,  440 
3,363.142 

980. 278 
1.440.627 

125.  801 
56.464 

616.566 
1,020,  .583 

640,  095 
2. 878. 967 

880.744 

880.736 
8,027,841 

977.  353 

1. 190.  .539 

4.136 

1,  936.  405 
841,001 

2.  421.  396 
5, 003.  021 
1,  219.  704 

70.895 
1.238. 125 
1.002.401 

946.254 
1. 097. 080 

72,5,  391 
1. 245, 085 

111,025 


Principal ' 


(5) 


$64,098,861 


3,738,271 

20,000 

604.683 

2,585,908 

2,  565,  200 

892.944 

101,667 

22,140 

2,  498,  451 
3,798,905 

419,097 

1,342,232 

1,0,58,826 

891,  607 

988.554 

062.867 

1.267.845 

1.914.471 

804.348 

553.470 

59.102 

1.273.524 

816. 119 

3,  785,  396 
2,896,001 

8.32. 931 

1,217.681 
103.418 
47.728 
526.674 
858.378 
648.724 

2. 450. 520 
746. 133 
770. 124 

3. 072. 735 
837.016 

1,000.052 
3.140 

1, 620.  518 
706.415 

2.086.304 

4,  2.52,  517 
1,033.664 

00,145 

1,034.171 

846.465 

799,034 

933.665 

606.4,58 

1.075.509 

09,788 


Interest  ' 


(6) 


$11,158.69S 


Borrowers  with  unpaid  balance  as  of  Dec.  31. 1062 


Num- 
ber 


(7) 


Scheduled 
Install- 
ments 
(principal 

and 
Interest) 


(8) 


Principal  and  interest  payments 


Total 


(0) 


56,427    $86,001,606 


620,813 

401 

95,453 

408.308 

448.966 

180,706 

24.486 

2,394 

367. 716 

688,031 

82,471 

274,160 

180, 812 

165,124 

173.431 

161.376 

227.369 

344.784 

137.483 

07.782 

9.716 

241. 625 

13.5,330 

585,044 

467. 141 

147.347 

222,946 

22.383 

8.736 

89.892 

168.205 

97.371 

428.447 

140.611 

110,612 

,5.55, 106 

140.337 

190,487 

096 

315.887 

134.646 

335.092 

751.  104 

186.100 

10,760 

303.954 

15.5.996 

147,220 

163.415 

118.933 

169.  ,576 

11,837 


3,753 

87 

155 

2,582 

658 

400 

38 

41 

1,906 

3,484 

244 

713 

571 

627 

1,078 

837 

1,387 

1,456 

998 

361 

60 

1,077 

1.178 

4.718 

2.601 

690 

490 

49 

69 

332 

367 

407 

3,088 

1,177 

615 

2.038 

517 

674 

6 

2, 105 

797 

3.179 

2,828 

883 

53 

844 

811 

862 

1.286 

301 

1.074 

45 


$95,141,763   $89,967,835 


6.647.076 

41, 101 

355,030 

2.  845,  497 

1,  729,  306 

647, 161 

41,108 

36,888 

3, 376, 649 

4,  577,  269 

538,244 

1,454,633 

926,311 

1, 022,  629 

1,  515.  786 

1.182.564 

2,293.686 

2. 778. 642 

1,443.559 

621,608 

100. 137 

1. 8-27. 195 

1.271.183 

6,321.985 

3,329.634 

963.153 

838.666 

113.315 

47.442 

S33.884 

8l9.  487 

693.315 

3.888.943 

1.889,3.V) 

773.903 

3.631.762 

1.091.712 

1.012.990 

5.815 

3. 044. 933 

1,111.135 

4.  167.  964 

6.  280.  .553 

1.  706,  844 

6;<,937 

1.  .530. 674 

1.  578.  3.55 

1.481,175 

1,017.877 

.59,5, 731 

1,008.449 

30.849 


Reg'ular  and  advance 

payments  made  on 

scheduled  instaUments 


Amount ' 


(10) 


6,402,434 

47.690 

369,004 

3,228.251 

1,803,903 

689, 614 

37, 870 

40,584 

3,684.734 

5,  271,  848 
610,  301 

1,  493, 029 
98,^3(>3 

1,104.600 
1,614,712 
1.276.067 

2.  673. 250 
3, 07C.  016 
1,, 536, 708 

662,264 

98,760 

2.009.569 

1.341.501 

7.000.693 

3.678.079 

1.054.947 

8.55.263 

117.  ,5,54 

39,527 

537.673 

876.880 

736,902 

4. 592, 221 

2, 035.  778 

872,  745 

3  970,  072 

1. 174,  ,593 

1, 123,  507 

14, 002 

4.003,671 

1. 105. 878 

4.866.841 

6.  846.  740 
1,  887. 096 

72.163 
1.710.239 
1.680.243 
1.707.306 
1,794.441 
684.211 
1,009.468 

45.070 


6,025.689 

39.358 

3,56.634 

3, 0,54, 071 

1,715,450 

627.501 

37,669 

3,5,293 

3,488,049 

4,930.458 

584.794 

1,  4.52. 168 

954.441 

1.052.802 

1,  550.  144 

1,160.283 

2. 520. 202 

2.941.052 

1.456,183 

629.772 

04.731 

1.903.440 

1.205.676 

6,  043, 096 

3.462.316 

904.603 

823.  U6 

109,  472 

3.5.617 

524.  882 

843,378 

681.961 

4, 345. 196 

1.870.052 

820.660 

3,  787.  3,56 

1,101.741 

1.015,066 

4,101 

3,830,098 

1,0,52.687 

4.600.826 

5.  519.  407 

1,  781,  782 

67,208 

1,585,548 

1,625.405 

1,582.599 

1. 719. 225 

658.267 

1.031.441 

^7,466 


As  percent 
ofscbedule 

(U) 


105 


107 

96 

100 

107 

99 

07 

92 

06 

103 

108 

100 

100 

103 

103 

103 

103 

no 

106 

101 

101 

05 

104 

102 

105 

104 

100 

08 

97 

75 

08 

103 

99 

112 

99 

106 

104 

101 

100 

71 

105 

95 

no 

105 
104 
105 
104 
103 
107 
106 
04 
102 
102 


Extra 
pay- 
ments 

and 
refunds 


(12) 


$5, 183, 028 


376,845 

8,232 

12.470 

174,180 

88,453 

62,113 

201 

6.291 

106.675 

341,300 

25,607 

40.861 

30.022 

51.708 

66.568 

106,774 

148.058 

128.064 

80.625 

32.402 

4.029 

106,129 

45.825 

357.  ,507 

215.763 

90.344 

31.678 

8.082 

3.910 

12.791 

33.  ,502 

.54.941 

247.025 

165. 726 

52.085 

182.716 

72.852 

108,441 

9,901 

173.  673 

53.191 

266.015 

327.279 

105.316 

4.955 

130.691 

64,838 

124,707 

76.216 

26,064 

68,027 

7,610 


'  Includes  contrilMitlons  in  the  form  of  princii)al  and  interest  cre<Hts  as  authorised 
by  sec.  503  of  title  V  of  the  Hou-sinu  Act  of  1949  as  amended.  1  he  contrtbot  ions  credited 
to  tlic  accounts  of  borrowers  paid  in  full  and  with  unpaid  balance  totaled  SLTS  145. 

» Includes  prineJiwI  writeoflTs  in  the  amount  of  $43,6.'9  and  princii>al  judgments  m  the 

amount  of  $55,865. 


«  Does  not  include  interest  writeoffs  in  the  amount  of  $5/>45  aod  intemat  Jodpnents 
in  the  amount  of  $10,410. 

KoTE  —This  table  includes  all  kwns  made  under  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  l»4t 
as  amended  Sept.  28,  1962,  by  I'uMlc  Law  87-723. 
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Rural  \ou*ing  loam:  Funds  obligaUd  and  furnished  by  borrowers,  and  use  of  funds.  1963  fiscal  year  > 


State  Bad  territory 


U.S.  total- 

Percent  distribation. 


Amoant. 


Alabama 

Alaska _ 

Arixona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut - — 

Delaware 

Florida 

Ueorgia r— 

HawaU — 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa - — — — — — - — 

Kanaw 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

MasBOchuaetts 

Michigan — 

Mtnneeota 

Missiasippi 

Missouri 

Montana. - — 

Nebraska 

Nevada - 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania - 

Rhode  Island — 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Tens 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia - — 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wiseonsin — 

Wyominst 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 

Rural  housing  loans:  Funds 


State  and  territory 


U.S.  total: 

Percent  distribution. 


Amoimt. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkan.sa? 

California 

Colorado .. 

Connecticut 

Delaware „ 

Florida. 

Oeorgia ..... 


Num  ber 
IC 


Funds  to  new  borrowers  and  grant-only  cases 


Number 


Amount  of  funds 


Use  of  funds 


Loons 


Grants 


20,416 


1,357 

55 

79 

1,3SS 

137 

205 

11 

18 

n2 

1,242 
104 
195 
216 
188 
334 
322 
547 
477 
345 
137 
18 
295 
482 

1,604 
946 
143 
192 
17 
50 
151 
138 
156 

1.660 
351 
146 
563 

se 

149 
1 
609 
297 
1,238 
896 
250 

11 
344 
175 
312 
321 

99 
645 

33 


$184,265,722 


12. 202. 265 
883.545 
695,000 
7, 164, 600 
1.711,030 
2, 134, 930 
132,380 
208,555 
^  681, 188 
11,962,425 
1,194.200 
2,294,805 
2.374.270 
2,295,0S9 
3,716,180 
2,881.980 
5, 652. 110 
4,379,120 
1, 841, 950 
1,589,950 
110,000 
3,085,890 
4,080,110 
12.828,021 
7,873.035 
1.360.650 
1.  718. 340 
1M.750 
424,350 
1,  506. 110 
1,196.960 
1, 592. 950 
16, 045, 595 
3, 784,  510 
1,  474,  240 
5,344.340 
1.017,960 
1,  410, 725 
2,600 
7,002,320 
2, 236,  640 
11,578,085 
8, 953, 370 
3, 143,  830 
72,050 
3.423.530 
1,914,299 
3,074,550 
2,786,400 
1,077,800 
2, 5'20, 600 
427,500 


$1,024,785 


Furnished 
by  borrower 


$10. 557, 365 


62,335 

0 

20,332 

340,155 

0 

2,970 

0 

0 

23,316 

24,105 

0 

$3,500 

0 

0 

0 

7,125 

16,300 

1.000 

23,420 

0 

0 

14.760 

10,430 

94.930 

97,005 

1,000 

1,380 

0 

1,000 

0 

2,260 

3,400 

52,905 

3,000 

1.000 

13,015 

0 

7,000 

0 

«m 

^720 

1,000 

20,405 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3,168 

1,000 

2,500 

162,400 

0 


Total 


100.0 


$195,847,872 


780.678 
10,865 
12,733 
506,233 
78,840 
87,224 
7,615 
4,616 
3.V.056 
620, 875 
28.686 
89,848 
84.329 
97,070 
262,911 
99,792 
326.939 
■273,704 
37.789 
95,213 
2,336 
165,  528 
236,572 
476, 153 
401,421 
74,207 
235,765 
3,457 
8.300 
139,941 
59,431 
66,389 
1,056,942 
168,032 
150,714 
318, 919 
36,391 
74, 819 
0 
688,555 
219,331 
655,659 
473,614 
1?2,  415 
4,210 
238,707 
62,921 
194, 875 
207,565 
32,796 
65.160 
13,225 


Dwellings 


New 


Number 
0 


16,876 


13,045,278 
894, 410 
728.065 
8,010.988 
1,789,870 
2,  225. 124 
139.995 
213. 171 
6.061,569 
12, 607, 405 
1,222,886 
2,388,153 
2,458,509 
2,392,109 
3, 979, 091 
2,968,807 
^  005, 349 
4.653,824 
1, 903, 159 
1.685.163 
112.336 
3, 266. 178 
4, 336, 112 
13. 399, 104 
8,371,461 
1,444,857 
1,955,485 
188,207 
433,650 
1,646,051 
1,258,651 
1, 662,  739 
17, 155, 442 
3,  955,  542 
1,625,954 
5, 676,  274 
1,054,351 
1, 492, 544 
2,600 
7,691,825 
2,461.691 
12.234.744 
9,447,389 
3,316,245 
76,260 
3,662,237 
1,977,220 
3,272,593 
2,994,965 
1,113,095 
2, 738, 250 
440,725 


Amount 
7 


90.2 


$176, 586, 376 


1,180 
37 
52 
769 
117 
145 
9 
18 
504 
1,106 
06 
14S 
19S 
181 
279 
223 
468 
408 
110 
132 
4 
222 
310 
1.282 
704 
97 
133 
12 
37 
120 
93 
106 
1,467 
252 
113 
483 
72 
06 
0 
632 
136 
1,165 
784 
204 
4 
311 
121 
242 
147 
71 
255 
33 


Repair 


Number 
8 


3.815 


12, 219,  525 
698,012 
665,635 
6,944,534 
1.47.\918 
1,882,020 
130,964 
211,271 
6,680,460 
11,831.803 
1,160,684 
1,988,761 
2,334,513 
2,357.315 
3. 688,  952 
2,651.040 
5, 613,  784 
4, 345,  589 
1. 174,  650 
1, 637.  620 
44.  627 
2, 862. 371 
3, 671, 045 
12,247,001 
7, 764,  r25 
1.237.047 
1,701,132 
150.237 
40-2, 310 
1,470,099 
1,087,809 
1,363,033 
16, 198, 043 
3,  3S9,  234 
1,461,603 
6,  294, 360 
860,060 
1, 251, 37G 
0 
7,200,094 
1, 747, 668 
11,667,444 
8, 782, 732 
3,000,789 
36, 610 
3,393,102 
1,014,372 
2,92:),  166 
1,826,682 
979,381 
1,9«57,594 
406,000 


Amount 
0 


&S 


$10, 832, 961 


156 

15 

27 
513 

15 

55 
2 
0 

74 

1-27 

7 

46 
19 
5 
40 
71 
69 
64 

196 

3 

3 

62 

130 

314 

218 

41 

■  49 

5 

8 

24 

40 

19 

179 
76 
20 
72 
15 
42 
1 
&« 
85 
59 

110 
44 
4 
32 
41 
68 
7t> 
25 

385 
0 


367,809 
150,266 
50, 6-22 
642,843 
81.009 
196,387 

2,-200 

0 

2.W,868 

441,500 

32.  897 
305,964 

71,453 

15,168 
183,663 
208.344 
.'67,  9.'1 
•220,  757 
42-2.  880 

17, 810 

10, 4-23 
248,383 
394,  IM 
83-2.498 
3.10,  .'i65 
157.043 
17-2.035 

34,779 
8.900 

92.586 

97.133 

69.332 
630,418 
321,842 

63,883 
229,800 

61,460 
168,499 
2,500 
33'2, 441 
267,522 
182,794 
386,891 
245, 642 
4,315 
134, 671 
223,129 
269,884 
•297, 104 

86,321 

637,640 

0 


ybligaled  and  furnished  by  borrowers,  and  use  of  funds,  1963  fiscal  year  >— Continued 


Funds  to  new  borrowers  and  grant-only  cases 


Use  of  funds 


Okher  buildings 
(c  ew  and  repair) 


J03 


Amount 
11 


2.1 


$4,084,664 


132,030 

3,000 

0 

106,426 

181, 910 

78,489 

0 

0 

43,945 

60,500 


T\  ater  systems 


Number 
12 


5,416 


628 

28 

6 

536 

35 

48 

9 

0 

116 

262 


Amount 
13 


1.6 


$3,008,645 


213,606 

34,195 

6,977 

262,507 

33,841 

37,201 

6,910 

0 

52,289 

162,026 


Land  purchase 
and  development 


Number 
14 


Amount 
16 


(•) 


14 


$34,650 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
10,080 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Amount  of 
lees 


16 


0.7 


$1,300,586 


112,306 

8,337 

4,931 

66,678 

17, 192 

20,077 

921 

1,900 

26,007 

112.676 


NumlxT 
of  sub- 
sequent 
loans 
and 
grants 


17 


Amount  of 

subsoquent 

loans,  grants 

and  loan 

costs' 


18 


Total 
amount  of 
loans  and 

grants 


10 


708 


26 
7 
0 

42 
7 

23 
3 
0 

15 

34 


$2,110,874 


88, -253 

20,  WO 

54 

81,384 

40,130 

80,810 

2,840 

0 

50,410 

78,495 


$187,401,381 


12,  362,  853 

903,595 

715,386 

7,586,139 

1,751,V<« 

2,218,710 

134,720 

208,555 

^  763, 913 

12,066,0-25 


1963  r"     CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

Rural  housing  loans:  Funds  obligated  and  furnished  by  borrowers,  and  use  of  funds,  1963  fiscal  year  » — Continued 
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state  and  territory 


Hawaii 

IdilllO 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

KiMitucky... 

lyouisiana . 

Maine 

MiU-yland 

Ma.ssachusctts..„ 

MivhiKun 

Minni'sola. 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Now  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York — 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota - 

Ohio 

Oklahoma.. -- 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhmlo  Ishuxl 

South  Carolina — 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia  

\V;ishington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Puerto  Rii-o 

Virgin  Islands 


Funds  to  new  borrowers  and  grant-only  cases 


Useoffimds 


Other  buildings 
(new  and  repair) 


Number 
10 


8 
21 
15 

7 
43 
84 
35 
19 
68 

1 

10 
28 
119 
19 
40 

7 
29 

0 
10 
11 
12 
42 
32 
81 
34 
40 
39 
-25 

0 
12 
142 
40 
67 
21 

13 
10 
32 

7 
276 

6 
31 

0 


Amount 
11 


$21, 672 
38,040 
30,067 
4,831 
62,198 
82.451 
46,485 
14.600 

229,624 

9,000 

53,316 

105,954 

201,410 
14.335 
.'>5,041 
12.924 
56,996 
0 
13, 875 
61,890 
22,732 

187. 491 
40,453 

138, 810 
87,168 
63.219 

116. 174 

66.313 

0 

4.970 

362.200 
86.903 
91.8-28 
.12.850 
34,345 
7,850 
82,352 
5,941 

8ia,  252 

28,345 

83,500 

0 


Water  systems 


Number 
12 


Amount 
13 


2 

$495 

61 

38,315 

31 

15,657 

18 

9,050 

28 

19,  818 

47 

31.353 

221 

125,220 

69 

27,876 

64 

59.169 

6 

4,937 

2 

2,900 

86 

39.222 

66 

42.804 

422 

229,1.16 

196 

180, 978 

28 

26.934 

27 

16,272 

2 

1.145 

9 

6,186 

19 

12, 7-22 

46 

42.  225 

31 

23,708 

705 

230,310 

77 

68,442 

16 

6.925 

147 

68.343 

11 

10.005 

28 

16. 117 

0 

0 

229 

84.047 

61 

66,213 

440 

251. 276 

185 

147.689 

6 

6,460 

1 

300 

206 

90,429 

32 

41,423 

HI 

49.071 

57 

43.010 

13 

10.  892 

54 

31,100 

18 

33,000 

Land  purchase 
and  development 


Number 
14 


Amount 
15 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 

I 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

0 

(I 
() 

0 

(1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

7 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
$420 
0 
0 

3,660 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
180 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6,590 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1,630 

0 

0 

000 

10,300 
0 


Amount  of 
fees 


16 


$7,138 

17,073 

6.909 

5, 745 

24,460 

16,289 

41,939 

45,002 

13,186 

15,796 

1,070 

20.248 

26.699 

76, 114 

19,972 

10.909 

10, 051 

2.046 

2,380 

8.754 

8.  752 

19, 175 

149.628 

37. 214 

6.295 

20,552 

6.662 

11,239 

100 

70,273 

18,088 

.16,327 

39,349 

10,504 

690 

36.185 

14. 314 

22.531 

24,917 

8,263 

8,116 

1,725 


Number 
of  sub- 
sequent 
loans 
and 
grants 


17 


Amount  of 

subsequent 

loans,  grants 

and  loan 

costs' 


18 


5 

8 

9 

3 

8 
15 
15 

8 
48 

1 

1 

15 
18 
51 
40 

7 

6 
0 
1 
8 
I 

2 

22 

12 

11 

12 

14 

24 

0 

19 

26 

29 

15 

9 

3 

7 

16 

7 

35 
6 
0 
0 


$6,500 

40,938 

31.945 

10.275 

29,335 

41,526 

48,836 

24.313 

113,193 

9,300 

3.627 

90,685 

38,184 

111.313 

60,797 

12. 516 

22,109 

45 

1.000 

13, 162 

16,922 

24,134 

58,921 

39.396 

62. 150 

37.345 

61,956 

79,258 

0 

53,866 

73,302 

70,670 

52,348 

38,567 

16,200 

8,981 

87,867 

IS,  244 

122,314 

ia440 

35,520 

0 


Total 
amoimt  of 
loans  and 

grants 
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$1,199,700 
2, 339,  243 
2.406,21.1 
2, 305,  314 
3,745.515 
2.930,630 
5,  717.  246 
4.404.433 
1,978.563 
1,599.250 
113,627 
3,191.336 
4, 137, 724 

13, 034,  264 
8, 030, 837 
1, 383, 166 
1,741.829 
184,795 
426.350 
1,  519.  262 
1,  215, 142 
1,  620,  484 

16,157.421 
3,826,906 
1,  527.  .390 
6,394,700 
1,079,916 
1, 496, 983 
2.600 
7,  057. 126 
2, 315,  662 

11,649,755 
0,026,123 
3, 182, 417 
87,250 
3,432,461 
2. 002.166 
3. 090. 962 
2. 909,  714 
1,09a  740 
2, 718, 610 
427,500 


'  In  addition,  8  insunnl  Ial)or  housing  loans  for  $221,490  and  2  insured  rental  housing  reporting  no  number  of  loans.    This  column  also  includes  grants  for  $4,870  to  14  indi- 

loans  for  $117,000  were  made.  viduals  included  ui  col.  17. 

'  "Loan  costs"  represent  the  amounts  advanced  to  l)orrowers  for  such  purpo.ses  as  '  Less  than  0.05  percent, 
the  payment  of  taxes,  insurance  premiums,  etc.    I^oan  costs  ap|)ear  opposite  2  States 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  make 
a  brief  answer  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  may  find 
that  in  some  villages  and  small  towns  a 
few  loans  have  been  made,  the  appli- 
cants having  met  the  requirement  of  a 
productive  capacity  in  agricultural  prod- 
ucts in  an  amount  up  to  several  hundred 
dollars  a  year.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  the  amount  is.  I  believe  it  is  $500, 
or  something  like  that.  The  property 
owners  become  qualified  and  meet  the 
requirements  through  having  a  peach 
orchard  or  something  of  ^he  kind  which 
brings  in  revenue.  But  such  farms  are 
very  few  and  very  scant.  I  do  not  know 
that  the  practice  is  now  in  effect. 

The  loans  are  intended  to  be  bona 
fide  loans  for  rural  areas.  There  has 
been  a  liberalization  of  the  definition  of 
"area"  in  that  it  would  cover  a  small 
farm  owned  by  a  man  who  works  in  a 
factory  and  is  a  part-time  farmer. 

Nevertheless,  that  farmer  would  be 
one  of  the  best  risks  and  perhaps  one 
whose  needs  for  a  loan  in  order  that  the 
family  might  live  in  the  community  are 
great.  In  that  way  the  need  for  the  pro- 
gram builds  up. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Is  there  any  possibility 
of  loans  being  made  unless  the  dwelling 


is  coupled  with  some  agricultural  pro- 
duction, either  by  way  of  vegetable  farm- 
ing or  something  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  understands  that  the  prop- 
erty must  be  associated  with  some  agri- 
cultural production. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  a  person  had  land 
on  the  outskirts  of  a  rural  community 
or  a  relatively  small  town,  and  even 
though  the  area  were  subdivided,  and 
part  of  it  were  included  in  a  subdivision, 
that  person  would  be  eligible  for  a  loan 
if  he  had  agricultural  productive  capac- 
ity coupled  with  his  dwelling.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, although  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
extend  or  ever  extends  to  what  would 
ordinarily  be  called  a  subdivision.  They 
are  small  towns.  The  people  have  or- 
chards or  vineyards.  They  grow  melons 
or  engage  in  other  agricultural  produc- 
tion.   In  that  way  they  could  qualify. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  those 
questions  have  been  raised  with  me,  and 
I  thank   Senators  for   their  assistance. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  We  are  all  inter- 
ested in  rural  housing.  We  want  to  know 
exactly  what  the  provision  means.  My 
understanding  is,  as  stated  in  the  Record, 
that  the  provision  is  to  tide  us  over  until 
we  can  consider  appropriate  legislation 
early  next  year. 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  have  one  or  two 
questions  I  should  like  to  ask.  Through 
the  kindness  of  the  distinguished  com- 
mittee chairman,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Holland],  I  was  permitted  to 
appear  before  the  subcommittee  and 
speak  on  behalf  of  increased  appropria- 
tions for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  if  increased  appropriations 
over  the  House  amount  for  that  work 
are  provided  in  the  bill,  what  the 
amounts  are,  and  how  they  will  be  avail- 
able for  next  year. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  For  conservation  op- 
erations, the  committee  partially  re- 
stored the  budgeted  amount.  Whereas 
the  House  had  cut  it  from  $99,453,000  to 
$97  million  plus,  we  restored  the  item 
to  $99  million. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Would  that  make  the 
total  at  the  present  time  $200  million? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Thereabouts.  That 
subject  was  included  in  my  earlier  state- 
ment, which  has  already  gone  to  tlie 
reix)rter. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  It  would  be  roughly 
$200  million  if  the  appropriation  were 
increased  $99  million  over  the  House  fig- 
ure.   Is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Let  me  be  entirely 
clear  as  to  the  request  the  Senator  |s 
making.  Is  the  Senator  talking  aboUt 
ACP  or  another  aspect  of  the  soil  cor- 
servation  program? 

Mr.  CARLSON.     I  speak  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  as  so  recognizeti. 
which  does  soil  conservation  work,  rathf  r 
than  the  ACP  program.     If  the  disti^ 
gtiished  chairman  does  not  have  the 
formation  available  at  this  moment, 
shall  be  happy  to  have  it  printed  in  t 
Record. 

Mr  HOLLAND.    I  have  the  inform 
tion.    On  page  37  of  the  report  of  t 
committee  the  Senator  will  find  tab 
lated  all  the  information  concerning  t 
soil  conservation  service  appropriatioi^s 
For  conservation  operations  the  budget 
estimates  were  $99,453,000,  and  the  Sati- 
ate committee  recommendation  is   $99 
milUon,  which  represents  a  raise  of  the 
House  figure  by  $1,520,000.  ' 

For  watershed  protection  the  amoulit 
recommended  is  $63,992,000.  which  is  t|ie 
full  budget  estimate  for  1964.  I 

For  flood  prevention  the  amount  rac- 
ommended  is  $25,465,000,  only  $111.0100 
short  of  being  the  entire  budget  estimate 
of  $25,576,000.  ^^  I 

For  the  Great  Plains  conservation  pflo- 
gram.  the  recommendation  by  the  S^- 
ate  committee  is  in  the  fuU  amount: of 
the  budget  estimate.  $14,640,000.       , 

For  resource  conservation  and  de\'fel- 
opmeait  the  Senate  committee  recoin- 
mends  the  same  amount  as  the  House, 
namely,  $1,200,000.  That  is  the  new  pto- 
gram  we  adopted  under  the  agricultural 
bill  passed  in  1962.  j 

I  believe  that  covers  all  of  the  actilvl- 
ties  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Sery^. 
The  total  of  those  appropriations,  as  rfec- 
ommended  by  the  Senate  committee^  is 
$204,297,000,  an  increase  over  the  House 
allowance  of  some  $3,936,000.  ^ 

The  Senator  will  find  a  complete 
breakdown  of  the  five  activiUes  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  In  the  compila- 
tion to  which  I  have  referred. 

Mr.  CARXJSON.  I  appreciate  ^ry 
much  receiving  this  Information.  V  I 
read  the  table  correctly,  the  total  appro- 
priations in  1963  for  this  same  typfl  of 
program  were  $193,031,250. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    The  Senator  is  Qor- 

Mr.  CARLSON.    This  year  the  amount 
approved  by  the  Senate  committed  is 
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Mr.  CARLSON.  I  can  state  from  per- 
so-  al  knowledge  that  this  is  a  very 
worthwhile  program,  of  great  benefit  not 
alone  to  the  rural  areas  of  our  country, 
but  also  to  our  Nation,  because  of  the 
conservation  program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator.  There  is  no  more 
important  form  of  farm  program  opera- 
tion than  conservation  of  our  resources 
of  soil  and  water.  That  is  what  the  pro- 
gram is  addressed  to. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  We  are  doing  exactly 
that  with  the  program.  It  is  well 
handled  and  administered  on  the  farms 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
That  has  been  the  observation  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  also. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  There  is  a  second 
item  about  which  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator.  I  appeared  on  March  25 
and  stated  my  views  also  in  regard  to 
the  establishment  of  a  ^ain  marketing 
research  center  in  Manhattan.  Kans. 
There  is  at  Manhattan.  Kans.,  one  of 
the  great  agricultural  colleges  of  the  Na- 
tion. I  appeared  before  the  chairman 
and  stated  that  the  university  itself  has 
offered  to  deed  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  site  of  5  acres  of  land  with  ready 
access  to  electricity,  water,  and  sewerage, 
adjacent  to  the  college,  on  a  surfaced 
road,  for  the  establishment  of  a  grain 
marketing  research  center. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  can  tell  us  what 
action,  if  any.  was  taken  in  regard  to  a 
grain  marketing  research  center. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  must  say  to  my 
friend  that  his  persuasion  overcame  the 
committee :  and  we  included  for  this  pur- 
pose an  item  of  $25,000.  If  the  Senator 
has  before  him  the  committee  report.  I 
refer  him  to  page  20.  where  he  will  find 
the  item  included,  about  two-thirds  of 
the  way  down  the  page.    It  states : 

Also  Included  is  $25,000  for  the  same  pur- 
pose— 

That  refers  to  the  earlier  program  im- 
mediately above — 

In  regard  to  the  need,  cost,  and  related  per- 
tinent factors  relative  to  a  national  grain 
marketing  research  facility.  The  committee 
expects  that  both  of  these  reports  wlU  be 
submitted  to  It  prior  to  the  hearings  on  the 
agricultural  budget  requests  for  fiscal  year 
1965. 


The  Senator  is  ^or- 


$204,297,000. 
Mr.  HOLLAND 

Mr.  CARLSON.  This  is  a  program 
which  I  know  has  great  value  in  ithe 
rural  areas  of  our  Nation.  I  am  pleased 
to  see  the  increase  recommended  over 
the  amount  provided  last  year.  I  Hope 
that  in  the  conference  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  other  members  of  the 
committee  will  be  able  to  hold  the 
amount  as  near  to  that  figure  as  pos- 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
We  will  endeavor  to  do  so. 

To  complete  the  figures  put  in  |  the 
Record  by  the  Senator,  the  same  com- 
pilation shows  the  Senate  committed  al- 
lowance to  be  $11,265,750  more  thart  the 
appropriations  for  last  year. 


The  committee  followed  its  usual 
course  in  this  matter.  When  there  is  a 
request  for  a  new  facility  and  the  re- 
quest seems  to  have  great  merit,  we  ask 
the  Department  to  make  this  kind  of  in- 
vestigation and  report.  In  this  instance, 
we  requested  thaf  it  be  made  prior  to 
consideration  of  the  appropriations  next 
year. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  That  is  a  fine  way  to 
handle  the  problem.  I  serve  notice  now 
to  the  chairman  that  I  wish  to  have  the 
privilege  of  coming  before  the  committee 
next  year,  again  to  present  what  I  con- 
tend to  be  the  benefits  of  location  of  this 
center  at  the  Kansas  State  University  at 
Manhattan.  Kans.  I  am  personally 
convinced,  since  I  come  from  a  grain- 
producing  area— not  merely  wheat,  but 
all  grains — that  we  should  have  such  a 


program.  I  sincerely  hope  the  report  we 
will  get  will  recommend  that  a  grain 
marketing  research  center  be  established. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  We  shall  have  to 
await  the  report  of  the  Department.  In 
the  meantime,  it  seems  to  me  the  request 
comes  most  appropriately  from  a  Sen- 
ator representing  the  State  which  pro- 
duces more  wheat  than  any  other,  and 
from  an  institution  known  for  the 
thoroughness  of  its  research  in  all  agri-  - 
cultural  fields. 

Without  attempting  to  prejudge  the 
matter  at  this  time,  we  will  await  with 
interest  the  report  of  the  Department  of 
Agrlcultme  on  this  proposed  program. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Would  the  distin- 
guished chairman  have  any  objection  if 
I  asked  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Record  the  statement  I  made  before 
his  committee? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
have  that  done.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  I 
made  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on  March 
25  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a 
grain  marketing  research  center  in 
Manhattan.  Kans..  and  information  in 
regard  to  the  need  and  location  of  it.  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Frank  Carlson  in 
Behalf  or  Establishment  of  Grain  Mar- 
keting Research  Center  in  Manhattan. 
Kans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  very  much  appreciate  the 
opportunity  of  again  appearing  before  you 
to  ask  for  funds  for  the  establishment  of  a 
grain  marketing  research  center  at  Manhat- 
tan. Kans.  You  might  say  that  I  do  not  give 
up  easily.  I  assure  you  that  I  will  be  coming 
back  every  year  until  we  get  this  laboratory. 
The  sad  part  about  It  Is  that  I  have  to  ask 
for  more  money  every  year  with  the  prices 
of  everything.  Including  construction,  going 
up. 

The  grain  marketing  research  center  I  pro- 
pose would  be  the  type  of  activity  that  is  a 
function  of  marketing  research  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  chief  objective 
of  this  proposed  grain  research  center  wotild 
be  to  develop  new  and  more  efficient  ways 
of  making  US.  grain  and  grain  products 
more  desirable  to  domestic  and  foreign  buy- 
ers and  users.  As  we  know,  we  have  the 
most  productive  and  efficient  agriculture  In 
the  world.  It  Is  the  envy  of  every  other 
nation.  But  In  the  end,  its  strength  and 
well-being  wUl  continue  only  if  it  has  mar- 
kets for  Its  products.  Farmers  will  be  able 
to  benefit  from  the  greater  productivity  of 
their  land  and  machines  only  if  a  broader 
marketing  base  can  be  found  for  the  greater 
output.  Marketing  research  of  the  type 
covered  by  this  proposal  is  one  of  the  ap- 
proaches we  mvist  use  If  we  are  going  to  find 
the  outlets  we  need. 

When  I  appeared  before  you  last  year,  we 
thought  we  could  construct  the  building  and 
related  faculties  for  an  estimated  $2,050,000, 
but  thU  year  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
gives  me  an  estimate  of  $2,330,000  for  con- 
struction costs,  plus  $500,000  for  furnishings 
and  other  equipment;  $500,000  for  salaries 
(including  those  personnel  already  em- 
ployed); and  an  annual  operating  expense 
of  $400,000  to  $500,000. 


1963 
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We  do  not  need  all  of  this  money  In  fiscal 
1964.  In  fact  we  could  not  use  it  aU.  If 
the  committee  could  see  Its  way  clear  to 
appropriate  $180,000  which  is  the  amount 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates 
they  need  for  architectural  design,  surveys, 
soil  test  and  a  small  amount  of  research,  we 
could  get  started. 

Then  next  year,  I  shall  be  back  and  ask  for 
construction  money. 

Kansas  State  University,  located  at  Man- 
hattan, Kans.,  Is  considered  the  outstanding 
agricultural  university  In  the  Nation.  The 
university  Itself  has  offered  to  deed  to  the 
Federal  Government  a  site  of  5  acres  of  land 
with  ready  access  to  electricity,  water,  and 
sewage  adjacent  to  the  college  on  a  surfaced 
road  for  the  establishment  of  the  grain  mar- 
keting research  center. 

I  very  much  appreciate  the  oppyortunlty  of 
appearing  before  you  again,  and  I  do  not  feel 
that  I  should  take  up  any  more  of  your  time 
pointing  out  the  great  Importance  of  this 
research  center.  However,  at  this  point  I 
would  like  to  show  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee the  enclosed  brochure  which  I  would 
like  to  have  made  a  part  of  the  printed 
hearings. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Federal  Grain  Marketing  Research  Center 
(A  statement  of  the  advantage  of  Manhattan. 
Kans..  as  the  location  of  this  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Research  Center) 
location  of  the  grain  marketing 
research  center 
Kansas  Is  the  center  of  the  Great  Plains 
region,  the  most  important  grain-producing 
area  in  the  United  States.  It  Is  also  strate- 
gically located  between  the  Corn  Belt  and  the 
grain-producing  areas  of  the  Southwest. 
Wheat,  grain  sorghum,  corn,  barley,  oats,  rye, 
and  an  Increasing  output  of  soybeans  consti- 
tute the  major  grain  crops  of  this  region.  An 
extensive  system  of  local,  subtermlnal  and 
terminal  grain  handling,  storage,  and  milling 
facilities  provides  ample  opportunities  for 
research  with  the  grain  trade.  Excellent  co- 
operation In  research  efforts  exists,  both  with 
private  firms  and  cooperative  associations. 
Kansas  City,  Wichita,  Sallna,  and  Hutchin- 
son are  all  major  grain  marketing  centers. 
Many  associations  of  grain  handlers  and  pro- 
ducers maintain  their  headquarters  In  the 
region,  and  Kansas  City  and  Manhattan  are 
favorite  locations  for  conventions  and  meet- 
ings of  grain  trade  groups.  Manhattan,  and 
Kansas  generally,  serve  as  focal  points  for 
visits  of  a  large  number  of  foreign  officials 
and  technicians  Interested  In  the  grain 
trade.  Manhattan  Is  also  centrally  located 
with  respect  to  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions In  Missouri,  Oklahoma.  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota,  Iowa,  and  Colorado,  all  Important 
grain-producing  States. 

USDA     AGENCIES     IN     MANHATTAN 

Manhattan  already  serves  as  a  focal  point 
for  many  USDA  services  to  the  farmer,  the 
grain  trade,  and  the  processor.  The  follow- 
ing Government  agencies  are  located  In  Man- 
hattan: 

(a)  Stored-Product  Insects  Laboratory, 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 

(b)  Handling  and  Facilities  Research, 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 

(c)  Agricultural  Engineering  Research, 
Agricultural  Research  Service. 

(d)  Hard  Winter  Wheat  Quality  Labora- 
tory. Agricultural  Research  Service. 

(e)  Entomology  Research  Division,  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service. 

(f )  Sou  and  Water  Conservation  Research, 
Agricultural  Research  Service. 

(g)  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation, ASC. 


All  of  these  established  Federal  Govern- 
ment agencies  would  be  able  to  provide, 
readily,  advice  and  assistance  to  the  new 
Research  Center  when  requested.  Also  the 
staff  of  the  Grain  Marketing  Research  Cen- 
ter could  be  of  great  assistance  In  a  similar 
manner  to  the  Government  agencies  located 
In  Manhattan. 

FACILrnES    AT    KANSAS    STATE    UNIVERSITY 

Manhattan  is  the  location  of  the  land- 
grant  university  of  Kansas  which  has  re- 
search programs  capable  of  producing  direct 
support  to  the  work  that  would  be  done  in 
the  proposed  Grain  Marketing  Research  Cen- 
ter. Members  of  the  university  research 
staff  In  entomology,  mUUng,  animal  sciences, 
agronomy,  engineering,  biochemistry,  bac- 
teriology, botany  and  plant  pathology,  busi- 
ness, economics,  and  statistics  would  be 
available  for  close  consultation  and  for  serv- 
ice In  advisory  capacities  when  requested. 
Kansas  State  University  has  a  network  of  16 
branch  stations  and  experimental  fields  each 
of  which  Is  staffed  with  professional  scien- 
tists, thus  providing  for  wide  knowledge  of 
climate,  soil,  and  variety  Information.  These 
facilities  could  assist  the  new  Marketing  Cen- 
ter In  obtaining  grain  varying  In  marketing 
characteristics. 

Kansas  State  University  is  the  center  for 
teaching  and  research  in  milling  and  feed 
processing.  Complete  pilot  plant  equipment 
is  available  for  grain  storage,  cleaning,  and 
processing.  Industry  has  provided  much  of 
the  equipment  and  funds  which  have  made 
the  university  unique  In  this  area  In  having 
a  department  of  flour  and  feed  milling  indus- 
tries. It  was  the  desire  of  industry  as  well 
as  of  the  university  that  the  equipment  sup- 
plied should  be  used  for  the  greatest  public 
good.  These  facilities  would  serve  the  Grain 
Marketing  Research  Center  for  cooperative 
work  on  problems  related  to  grain  marketing. 
It  would  require  several  million  dollars  of 
public  funds  If  these  pilot  plant  facilities 
were  to  be  duplicated,  and  In  addition, 
trained  operators  would  be  required  which 
would  add  to  an  already  expensive  opera- 
tion. The  department  of  flour  and  feed  mill- 
ing Industries  has  also  a  library  containing 
important  journals  and  literature  in  the  field 
of  cereal  technology  which  would  be  avail- 
able to  the  Grain  Marketing  Research  Cen- 
ter personnel. 

The  university  is  nationally  recognized  for 
the  excellence  of  its  research  and  teaching 
in  grain  marketing  and  related  subjects. 
Kansas  State  University  is  well  known  for 
the  contributions  made  In  developing  new 
varieties  of  wheat,  sorghum,  and  other  grains. 
Excellent  library  facilities  are  available  In- 
cluding a  wheat  reference  library.  The  uni- 
versity has  a  statistical  laboratory  and  com- 
puter center  with  IBM  650  and  1620  com- 
puters available  for  use.  Many  conferences 
are  held  at  the  university  on  grain  quality, 
grain  storage,  stored-graln  Insects  fumiga- 
tion, and  fumigation  safety.  Meetings  are 
held  often  for  flour  millers,  cereal  chemists, 
grain  elevator  managers,  and  feed  proces- 
sors, and  on  agricultural-business  subjects. 
The  foUoviring  are  examples  of  the  types  of 
meetings  held  In  Manhattan : 

Conference  name  and  attendance 

Dairy  Progress  D«3rs 100 

Kansas  Farmers  Union 400 

Grain    and    Feed    Industry    Business 

Management  Conference 60 

Farm  Business  Days 160 

Agrlcultxiral  Experiment  Station  Con- 
ference   166 

Crop  Improvement  Association 125 

Fumigation  Conference 178 

Crop  Management  Conference 126 

Kansas   Restaurant   Association   Con- 
ference   fiO 

PCA  Operations  Institute 60 


Association  of  Operative  Millers 138 

Agricultural    Engineers   Farm    Equip- 
ment Conference 3,600 

Kansas  Academy  of  Science 460 

Feed  Plant  PeaslbUlty  Conference 40 

Publication   Workshop 132 

School  Lunch  Workshop 139 

Home     Economics     Housing     Confer- 
ence          82 

American  Association  of  Cereal  Chem- 
ists  100 

Kansas  Formula  Feed  Conference 300 

Kansas   Wheat   Commission 26 

4-H  Roundup.. —  1,300 

FFA  Field  Day 1,200 

Many  State  and  National  farm  organiza- 
tions meet  regularly  in  Manhattan. 

RESEARCH    FACILITIES 

In  addition  to  the  research  facilities  of 
the  university  and  several  agencies  of  the 
USDA.  Manhattan  is  the  home  of  Agri  Re- 
search, Inc.,  a  new  private  agricultural  re- 
search agency.  This  organization  Is  located 
In  a  new  area  known  as  Research  Park  which 
provides  an  Ideal  location  for  encouraging 
other  research  organizations  to  locate  In 
Manhattan. 

Agri  Research,  Inc..  Is  engaged  In  a  num- 
ber of  projects  relating  to  grain  marketing, 
both  domestic  and  foreign.  This  work  adds 
to  the  concentration  of  agricultural  market- 
ing research  capabilities  In  the  area. 

OTHER  ADVANTAGES  OF  MANHATTAN  AS  THE 
LOCATION  OF  THE  GRAIN  MARKETING  RE- 
SEARCH   CENTER 

A  location  away  from  a  highly  congested 
population  center  has  many  advantages  with 
respect  to  pleasant  living  conditions,  con- 
venience, and  travel  between  home  and  office 
or  laboratory,  with  absence  of  slvims.  Juve- 
nile delinquency,  and  other  undesirable  social 
conditions.  Community  and  service  facil- 
ities at  Manhattan  are  excellent.  The  city. 
Its  schools,  nearby  recreational  facilities, 
transportation  (raU,  air,  and  bus)  and  cul- 
tural and  scientific  community  are  excellent. 
Adequate  service  utilities  such  as  electricity, 
water,  and  gas,  together  with  architects  and 
general  contractors  are  available. 

Manhattan  has  unexcelled  health  facilities 
Including  two  new,  large  hospitals,  cUnlcs, 
and  two  new  homes  for  the  aged.  Religious 
life  flourishes  and  is  expressed  in  31  denom- 
inations and  29  churches.  There  are  adult 
evening  classes  conducted  by  the  high  school 
and  extension  courses  offered  by  the  uni- 
versity. There  is  also  the  opportunity  for 
graduate  study  at  the  university. 

Manhattan  is  a  modern  city  of  23.000  pop- 
ulation. University  students  and  others  as- 
sociated with  university  work  add  an  addi- 
tional 10.000  persons  during  part  of  each 
year. 

Manhattan  supports  an  artist  series,  a 
civic  orchestra  and  band,  excellent  art  ex- 
hibits, and  a  weU -patronized  public  library 
among  its  cultural  attractions.  The  city 
employs  a  full-time  recreation  director  and 
the  recreational  program  for  boys  and  girls 
during  summer  vacation  periods  has  attract- 
ed nationwide  attention.  The  city  maintains 
several  parks  and  a  zoo.  One  large  park 
with  a  swimming  pool  Is  located  In  the  cen- 
ter of  town  where  It  is  within  easy  access  to 
young  and  old  alike.  Tuttle  Creek  Reservoir 
will  provide  complete  recreational  faculties 
including  swimming  and  boating,  and  there 
are  both  public  and  country  club  golf 
courses.  Kansas  State  University  athletic 
contests  in  the  Big  Eight  Conference  are  of 
Interest  to  sports  lovers.  In  addition,  Man- 
hattan Is  only  2  hours  by  car  or  45  minutes 
by  plane  from  Kansas  City  where  there  are 
many  outstanding  cultural  and  recreational, 
assets.  There  Is  also  good  hunting  and  fish- 
ing In  Kansas. 
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Kansaa  Is  not  only  the  geographical  cent* 
of  the  United  States,  but  la  the  center  i<v 
the  production  oX  food  and  feed  grain;  thera- 
fore.  marketing  research  Is  of  primary  con|- 
oern  to  the  area.  The  10-year  arcrage  pn^ 
ductlon  of  grain  crops,  principally  wheat.  8o»- 
ghum  and  corn,  on  the  average.  In  Kansa*. 
amounts  to  S53  million  buahels.  There  a#e 
extensive  processing  plants  for  these  graliM 
In  Kansas.  In  flourmilllng,  for  exampl*, 
Kansas  Is  the  leading  State  with  a  capacity 
of  40  mllUon  hundredweight  per  year.  Kan- 
sas also  leads  all  other  States  In  total  storaae 
of  grain  with  a  capacity  of  approximtely  7«) 
million  bushels.  I 

The  city  of  Manhattan  U  now  the  foci.1 
point  for  grain  research  In  the  United  States. 
This  has  come  as  a  natural  consequence  'rom 
the  Importance  to  the  economy  of  the  reglbn 
of  the  production  of  grain,  and  Its  storaae, 
transportation,  processing,  and  marketlnlg. 
The  greatest  possible  service  at  the  least  co^t 
to  the  public  would  be  to  establish  the  Grain 
Marketing  Research  Center  In  Manhattan 
where  it  would  be  among  other  resear^i 
agencies  which  could  supplement  its  ser^r- 
Ices. 

Mr.  CARLSON.     I  thank  the  disti: 
guished  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Sena' 
from  Kansas  for  bringing  up  this  impol 
tant  matter. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    Mr.  President,  will  tJ 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield  to  the  Seni 
tor  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  appreciate  very  mu( 
the  courtesy  of  the  distingiiished  Sena 
In  yielding  further.    I  did  not  have  tl 
correspondence  available  to  me  previ- 
ously. 

I  am  sorry  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Mississippi  and  Alabama  have  Uft 
the  Chamber,  but  perhaps  the  Senatjor 
will  permit  me  to  put  this  in  the  Record 
later,  and  we  can  get  the  facts  straight- 
ened out. 

I  read  a  portion  of  a  letter  I  have  re- 
ceived: 

I  am  getting  quite  concerned  about  |he 
loans  being  made  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  individuals  who  are  buUdIng 
houses  near  towns.  I  notice  in  our  Record 
of  Instruments  for  the  past  week  a  tniist 
deed  from  Gary  Speckman  to  the  Partn- 
ers Home  Administration  due  Aug\ist  30, 19(99. 
on  property  located  in  the  West-Meadpw 
Subdivision  at  Aspen.  We  have  had  simi- 
lar Instances  In  Glenwood,  and  I  understamd 
that  several  are  In  the  process  of  the  same 
type. 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  discuss  it. ' 

I  have  sdso  received  two  telegratns 
of  the  same  general  tenor  and  Import^ 

I  wonder  if  perhaps  by  tomorrow  ttie 
Department  could  give  us  fiurther  infor- 
mation. 

I  do  not  think  it  was  intended  that  this 
particular  legislation  would  provide  for 
the  financing  of  housing  in  subdivisions 
adjacent  to  towns.  Although  I  do  not 
have  the  specific  information  available 
to  me  in  this  letter,  I  doubt  very  much 
that  there  would  be  any  considerable 
agricultural  activities  being  carried  on 
upon  this  particular  piece  of  property, 
although  it  might  well  be  that  it  qual- 
ifies. 

In  order  that  the  R«cord  may  be  clear, 
will  the  Senator  permit  me  to  make  as 
part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Bell,  a  telegram  frpm 
Mr.  Neet,  and  one  from  Mr.  Hall? 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  very  glad  to  do 
that,  and  I  Join  in  the  request  that  this 
material  be  incorporated  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  telegrams  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Bell  Realty  Co.. 
Glenwood  Springs.  Colo.. 

September  11.1963. 
Hon  Gordon  Allott, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Gordon:  I  am  getting  quite  con- 
cerned about  the  loans  being  made  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  individuals 
who  are  building  houses  near  towns.  I 
notice  In  our  Record  of  Instriunents  for  the 
past  week  a  trust  deed  from  Gary  Speckman 
lo  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  due 
August  30,  1999,  on  property  located  In  the 
West-Meadow  Subdivision  at  Aspen.  We 
have  had  similar  Instances  In  Glenwood,  and 
I  understand  that  several  are  In  the  process 
of  the  same  tyi>e. 

I  may  be  confused  but  I  wasn't  under  the 
Impression  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  oassed  any  act  which  would,  by  its 
stupid  maturities  and  interest  rates  In  the 
present  market,  allow  people  to  build  hovises 
In  subdivisions.  This  is  a  gimmick  which  Is 
neither  JusUfled  nor  fair  to  the  lending 
business. 

If  this  bUl  was  passed  to  help  farmers  ob- 
tain housing  which  could  not  be  financed 
In  other  ways  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone 
In  our  Industry  would  have  a  beef,  but  when 
It  gets  into  the  lending  of  money,  more  par- 
ticularly the  taxpayers'  money,  to  Individuals 
who  lack  the  necessary  down  payment  to 
purchase  or  build  property,  I  feel  that  It 
has  gone  far  from  the  reason  for  the  exist- 
ence of  this  type  loan. 

I  would  appreciate  your  comments  on  It. 
and  also  as  to  what  could  be  done  to  get 
rid  of  a  piece  of  legislation  which  can  only 
lead  to  cost  for  the  Government.  No-down- 
payment  loans  certainly  are  not  going  to  be 
very  good  collateral. 
Kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

C.  B.  Bell. 


Denver,  Colo., 
September  17.  1963. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Washington.  B.C.: 

We  urge  that  you  oppose  the  Holland 
amendment  of  section  511  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Act  that  would  Increase  by  $25 
million  the  funds  available  to  the  Federal 
Housing  Authority  for  nonfarm  housing. 
This  is  bill  HJl.  6754. 

Victor  B.  Neet. 
Manager.  Farm  «fr  Ranch  Loan  Bepart- 
ment.  Van  Schaak  A  Co. 

DrNvni,  Colo., 
September  18,  1963. 
Gordon  Allott, 
U.S.  Senate  Offlce  Building. 
Washington.  B.C.: 

The  folks  I  talk  with  want  the  Congress 
to  resist  executive  usurpation  of  its  respon- 
sibility for  spending  our  money.  You  can 
begin  by  defeating  Senator  Holland's  pro- 
posed amendment  to  HJl.  6754  to  give  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  $25  mUlion  for 
nonfarm  housing. 
How  ridiculous. 

Henbt  C.  Hall. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  act  as 
amended.  This  particular  section  is 
quite  long.  It  might  be  well,  while  we  are 
discussing  other  matters  with  Senators, 
for  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Col- 
orado, who  is  an  able  lawyer,  to  review 
this  particular  section  of  the  act,  which 


I  now  hand  him,  and  see  whether  it 
throws  any  light  on  the  location  required 
by  the  act  to  be  an  appropriate  site  for 
a  loan  for  the  construction  of  rural  hous- 
ing. If  there  are  other  eligibility  re- 
quirements which  give  him  concern,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  answer  the  questions. 

I  am  sorry  we  do  not  have  in  our 
brief  any  resume  of  that  act,  but  that  is 
the  section  of  the  act  under  which  loans 
are  made,  and  as  to  which  the  increased 
authorization  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee would  apply. 

I  notice  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi I  Mr.  StennisI  is  in  the  Chamber. 
I  ask  that  he  give  attention  to  that 
matter. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  briefly  state  the  point?  I  was 
reading  the  letter. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  just  placed  in  the  Record 
certain  correspondence  which  has 
reached  him  from  constituents,  indi- 
cating that  loans  have  been  made,  as 
stated  in  the  letter,  near  the  town  of 
Aspen  in  two  particular  subdivisions. 
The  question  arises  as  to  what  the  re- 
quirements of  the  act  are  as  to  the  rule 
of  eligibility  laid  down  in  the  act. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi was  glancing  through  the  same 
letter. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  brought  to  my 
attention,  this  particular  section  of  the 
act,  which  defines  eligibility  under  the 
law.  Since  this  section  provides  that 
anyone  who  produces  $400  in  gross  value 
may  be  defined  by  the  Secretary  as  hav- 
ing property  qualifying  as  a  farm.  I  sug- 
gest that  perhaps  subsection  (b>  of  sec- 
tion 501.  42  UJS.C.  1471.  be  placed  in  the 
Record  In  its  entirety.  This  would  clear 
the  matter  up  and  show  the  authority  of 
the  law  and  also  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  to  make  such  a  determination. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  be  glad  for 
that  course  to  be  followed.  I  make  the 
request  that  the  section  mentioned  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

RtmAL  Housing — Tttle  V,  Housing  Act   or 
1949,  AS  Amended 

FINANCIAL     assistance    BT    THE     SECRETART     OT 
AGRICULTURE 

Section  501  (42  U.S.C.  1471):  (b)(1)  For 
the  purpose  of  this  title,  the  term  "farm" 
shall  mean  a  parcel  or  parcels  of  land  op- 
erated as  a  single  unit  which  Is  used  for  the 
production  of  one  or  more  agricultural  com- 
modities and  which  customarily  produces 
or  Is  capable  of  producing  such  commodities 
for  sale  and  for  home  use  of  a  gross  annual 
value  of  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  a 
gross  annual  value  of  $400  in  1944,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
shall  promptly  determine  whether  any  par- 
cel or  parcels  of  land  constitute  a  farm  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Utle  whenever  requested 
to  do  so  by  any  interested  Federal,  State,  or 
local  public  agency,  and  his  determination 
shall  be  conclusive. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  would  appear  from 
the  Senator's  reading  of  the  section  that 
probably  the  situation  suggested  earlier 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  exists; 
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that  is,  a  person  operating  a  small  but 
profitable  chicken  business,  or  berry 
business,  or  fruit  business,  on  a  lot  in  a 
suburban  subdivision,  provided  the  busi- 
ness exceeds  the  figure  read  by  the 
Senator,  could  have  his  lot  qualified  as 
a  site  for  such  a  loan.  At  any  rate,  the 
act  will  speak  for  itself. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's statement.  I  think  the  act  is  pretty 
clear  as  to  what  is  envisioned  as  being 
within  its  scope. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STE:nNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  some  additional  remarks 
to  make  on  the  general  subject  of  hous- 
ing, but  will  make  those  remarks  later. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Florida 
one  or  two  questions.  At  the  bottom  of 
page  3  of  the  piint  of  the  bill  there  is 
the  beginning  of  the  reference,  in  the 
Senate  amendment,  to  the  $35  million  to 
be  transferred  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  agricultural 
research. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  could 
not  be  present  in  the  Chamber  when  the 
general  subject  matter  was  discussed  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida.  For  the  time 
being  I  wish  to  refer  to  this  item  and  ask 
the  Senator  a  question  about  it.  The 
provision  is  clear  that  this  language  is 
for  utilization  research.  Language  was 
also  provided  for  increased  production 
research. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Those  items  are  to  be 
considered  by  the  Senate  now,  and  by 
the  conferees  later,  not  necessarily  as  a 
joint  item,  but  as  two  vmdertakings. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  bill  came  to  the 
Senate  from  the  other  body  with  pro- 
vision for  $5  million  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  cost  of  production  research. 
The  Senate  committee  felt  it  should  fol- 
low the  policy  which  was  followed  for  2 
or  3  prior  years — I  do  not  remember 
just  how  long — in  putting  in  the  bill  sev- 
eral million  for  acceleration  of  utilization 
research.  Upon  the  urgent  request  of 
the  Senator'  from  Mississippi,  earlier 
wording  of  the  field  to  be  covered  by  the 
$35  million  for  research,  and  as  outlined 
in  the  Department's  report,  which  has 
now  been  printed  as  Document  No.  34, 
has  been  enlarged  to  cover  cost  of  pro- 
duction research. 

The  Senator  is  correct  in  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  inter- 
ested in  all  research,  of  course,  but  be- 
cause cotton  is  a  major  commodity  in  his 
State  he  has  a  major  interest  in  it. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  will  agree, 
will  he  not,  that  in  the  case  of  cotton, 
one  of  the  major  ways  to  have  it  utilized 
and  off  the  hands  of  the  Government  is 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  producing  it,  there- 
by making  it  more  competitive? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  it  would  result  in 
a  lower  support  price,  that  is  correct,  be- 
cause the  level  of  the  whole  price  struc- 
ture has  been  so  great  as  to  interfere 
with  favorable  competition  of  cotton  with 
synthetic  fibers,  in  particular,  and  per- 


haps with  some  foreign  cotton.  So  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  is  proceeding  in  the 
right  direction.  The  committee  was 
glad  to  follow  the  suggestion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Cotton  is  a  commodity 
that  could  come  in  either  door — utiliza- 
tion research  or  cost-of -production  re- 
search. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  the  Senator  sug- 
gesting that  more  of  us  ought  to  wear 
cotton  shirts,  exclusively? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  always  favorable  to  that 
kind  of  advertising,  and  thanks  the  Sen- 
ator for  that  contribution. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  further  matters  to  discuss  at  this 
time,  unless  Senators  wish  to  ask  ques- 
tions. I  have  been  following  what  I  un- 
derstood had  been  stated  on  the  fioor  by 
the  acting  leader  before  I  came  in,  to  the 
effect  that  there  would  be  no  votes  to- 
day. 

It  is  now  20  minutes  to  5.  I  shall 
await  the  suggestion  of  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
no  objection  to  starting  on  these  amend- 
ments now.  I  wil  not  ask  for  a  yea  and 
nay  vote  on  all  the  amendments.  Some 
of  them  I  may  agree  to.  The  only 
reason  I  raised  any  question  is  that  the 
President,  in  submitting  the  budget 
claimed  a  saving  of  $928  million  in  the 
operation  of  the  agricultural  program. 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  question  his  sin- 
cerity in  making  that  statement;  but  I 
cannot  reconcile  it  with  their  financial 
reports,  and  there  are  those  who  are 
very  suspicious.  To  allay  these  suspi- 
cions, I  merely  ask  that  we  be  told  where 
that  saving  is  to  be  found.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  it.  I  mention  that 
point  in  particular  because  I  notice  that 
in  the  bill  which  is  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  appropriation  called  for  is 
$6,046,738,340.  The  comparable  report 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  last  year, 
for  the  same  Agriculture  Department, 
showed  the  appropriation  to  be  $4,774,- 
983,000.  That  makes  a  difference  of  ap- 
proximately $1,300  million  which  is  the 
amount  by  which  the  present  bill  exceeds 
the  one  of  last  year.  How  can  anyone 
say  that  an  appropriation  of  $1,300 
million  more  for  the  agency  this  year 
represents  a  saving  of  approximately 
$900  million?  That  is  something  that  I 
cannot  understand.  I  am  suie  that 
someone  on  the  New  Frontier  can  ex- 
plain it  and  that  is  what  I  am  waiting 
for. 

Personally  I  am  convinced  that  there 
is  no  such  savings. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  believes  the  figures  found  on  page 
1  of  the  committee  report  to  be  correct. 
The  figures  show  that  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  1963,  which  includes  both  the 
original  and  supplemental  appropria- 
tions, was  $6,007,599,910.  Tlie  amount 
in  the  pending  bill,  as  reported  to  the 
Senate,  is  $6,046,738,340.  It  is  stated 
very  clearly  that  the  amount  of  the  bill 
as  reported  exceeds  the  1963  appropria- 
tion by  $39,138,340.  The  Senator  will 
find  those  figures  on  page  1  of  the  report. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    That  is 

COlTCCt. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  will  also 
find  that  the  bill  is  $322  million  under 
the  budget  estimates  for  this  year.  That 
figure  also  appears  on  page  1  of  the  com- 
mittee report.  The  committee  felt  that 
it  was  justified  in  reporting  a  bill  which 
cut  the  budget  estimate  by  that  amount, 
which  is  no  inconsiderable  £jnount.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  not  responsible 
for  any  further  figures  than  those  stated 
in  the  report  and  appearing  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ap- 
preciate that.  Not  for  a  moment  would 
I  want  what  I  have  said  to  indicate  that 
I  question  the  sincerity  of  the  report  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  and  his  com- 
mittee. I  have  examined  the  reports.  I 
believe  the  repoils  show  a  true  picture. 
But  my  point  is  that  the  same  reports 
do  not  support  the  administration's 
claim  that  there  has  been  a  $928  million 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  agricultural  program  as  com- 
pared with  last  year.  If  I  am  in  error 
and  anyone  thinks  the  claim  can  be  sup- 
ported I  wish  he  would  explain  it  to  me, 
because  I  cannot  see  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  that  subject  matter;  therefore  I 
shall  leave  it  to  some  other  Senator  to 
explain  it.  I  have  also  referred  the  Sen- 
ator to  the  figures,  which  I  have  already 
stated,  showing  a  comparison  between 
the  bill  as  reported  and  the  appropria- 
tions of  last  year.  I  have  shown  what 
those  figures  were,  as  well  as  the  requests 
this  year  in  the  budget  estimates. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  will  admit  that  before 
the  year  is  out  there  will  be  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  bill  to  consider  to  re- 
store some  money  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  They  have  already 
sustained  the  loss,  and  no  provision  has 
been  made  for  appropriations  to  cover 
this  loss.  These  losses  have  already  been 
sustained.  The  fact  that  they  are  not 
being  written  off  this  year  does  not  mean 
that  anyone  should  go  out  and  boast  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  reduced  the  cost 
of  operating  the  programs.  The  cost  is 
still  there  even  though  it  is  hidden. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  agrees  that  we 
must  include  in  the  cost  of  the  agricul- 
ture program  not  only  what  we  spent, 
but  the  actual  losses  sustained  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The  ac- 
tual losses  have  been  sustained ;  whether 
we  make  the  reimbursement  this  year, 
next  year,  or  the  year  after  is  not  the 
point.  My  complaint  is  that  the  admin- 
istration is  not  presenting  a  true  picture 
when  it  says  that  the  cost  of  the  program 
has  been  reduced  by  $928  million.  In 
reality  it  has  cost  nearly  a  billion  and  a 
half  more  than  the  year  before.  They 
are  not  presenting  to  the  public  the  true 
picture  of  the  cost  of  their  vast  spending 
programs. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  no  information  as  to  the 
claim  the  Senator  has  referred  to,  but 
he  invites  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  possible  way  under  high  heaven  of 
stating  at  this  time  what  the  total  re- 
imbursements required  for  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  may  be. 

There  are  vast  quantities  of  commodi- 
ties on  hand.  The  world  market  might 
take  a   jump  upward  in  cotton  or  in 
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wheat  and  that  could  very  shortly  maka 
a  great  difference  In  the  reimbursement 
appropriations  that  would  have  to  b0 
made  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. , 

The  Senate  committee,  as  I  stated  irt 
my  original  statement,  felt  that  th^ 
House  committee  had  not  been  suffl* 
ciently  realistic  on  this  point.  Thereforel 
we  restored  some  of  the  amount  re* 
quested  to  reimburse  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  1962  losses,  which 
had  been  stricken  by  the  House.  Howf 
ever,  as  I  recall,  we  still  left  $100  millio<i 
yet  to  be  considered.  j 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  aril 
reading  from  the  most  recent  report 
dated  May  31.  1963.  a  copy  of  which  1 
have  In  my  hand.  In  the  report,  on  pagje 
10,  I  find  this  statement: 

Unreatored.  realized  losses  sustained  Ur 
fiscal   year   1961.   •1,057,047,169.73. 

Unrestored,  realized  losses  for  fiscal  yei  r 
1962,    $2,799,400,162.73. 


Through  May   1963  there   is  another 
$2,436,569,004.27  listed  as  realized  loss. 

Altogether  they  have  unrestored  an|d 
realized  losses  and  reserves — these  ate 
not  projected  losses,  but  sustained  losses 
up    to   this    time— totaling    $7,799,173^- 
336.73.    They  are  actual  losses  for  whidh 
no  appropriation  has  as  yet  been  made 
My   point  is  that  someday  we  sh^U 
have    to    appropriate    the   money    witjh 
which  to  cover  them.   That  loss  has  be^n 
sustained.     We  sold  the  goods.     Thfy 
are  gone.    The  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration   has    borrowing    authority    bf 
$14V2  billion.    It  now  owes  $13,325  mil- 
lion.  That  is  the  outstanding  obligatiori. 
There  is  only  a  Uttle  less  than  $6  billion 
in  inventory  on  hand.    The  rest  is  repre- 
sented by  the  losses  that  have  been  sujs- 
tained  and  the  commodities  that  ha^e 
been  sold.  ' 

We  shall  not  recover  that  amoui^t; 
whether  it  is  written  off  this  year  (or 
whether  it  was  written  off  last  year  lis 
not  the  point.  It  must  ultimately  pe 
written  off.  What  I  am  objecting  to,is 
the  administration's  argument  that  by 
accumulating  these  losses  and  postpon- 
ing the  day  when  they  are  written  off, 
there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  c^t 
of  Government.  In  reality  someday  We 
shall  shock  the  taxpayers  of  the  countjry 
with  an  $8  billion  writeoff . 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    Mr.  President 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.   I  yiel 
Mr.  SMATHERS.   Over  what  perio 
time  have  these  losses  been  accumulat- 
ing? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
port  covers  fiscal  years  1961,  1962, 
up  through  May  1963.  There  have  b^en 
earlier  losses.  These  losses  have  already 
been  sustained.  If  we  do  not  appropri- 
ate the  money  this  year  to  take  car^  of 
the  total  losses  we  are  not  reducing  the 
cost  to  the  American  taxpayers  in  the 
operation  of  the  program.  j 

All  I  am  trying  to  get  is  an  acknoJRrl- 
edgement  of  the  true  facts  for  the  tax- 
payers. Whether  the  appropriation  is 
included  in  the  pending  bill  or  in  scpne 
other  bill  is  immaterial.  I  do  not  k4ow 
how  anyone  can  claim  that  by  not  wtit- 
Ing  off  the  losses  this  year  we  are  saving 


the  taxpayers  money.  We  are  not  doing 
so.    The  money  is  gone. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator is  not  referring  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  sis  having  made  that  claim. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    Not  at 

all. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  stated  what 
our  committee  has  done.  It  has  restored 
to  the  bill  about  $200  million  of  the 
amount  claimed  as  needed  to  restore  the 
capital  structure  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  losses  in  fiscal 

1962. 

One  hundred  million  dollars  is  still  left 
unrestored.  I  have  said  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  that  no 
one  can  tell  with  certainty  what  the 
total  picture  will  be  before  end  of  this 
fiscal  year  is  reached,  because  quick  in- 
creases or  decreases  in  the  value  of  sur- 
plus commodities  make  much  difference, 
and  they  occur  quickly. 

I  hear  rumors  of  our  possibly  having  to 
sell  large  amounts  of  wheat  somewhere. 
I  hear  rumors  that  the  value  of  com  has 
gone  up.  Someone  told  me  the  price  had 
recently  risen  25  cents  a  bushel.  I  do 
not  state  that  as  a  fact,  because  I  do  not 
know  if  It  is  true.  It  is  not  our  business 
to  know  that.  Our  business  Is  to  make 
a  reasonable  reimbursement  appropria- 
tion to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion at  this  time,  knowing  perfectly  well 
that  perhaps  before  the  fiscal  year  has 
ended  a  supplemental  bill  may  be  before 
us  again  as  has  happened  in  previous 
years. 

So  my  hope  is  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  will  at  least  allow  the  commit- 
tee to  claim  credit  and  responsibility 
only  for  carrying  out  its  own  duties.  We 
have  tried  to  make  a  reasonable  restora- 
tion to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. We  have  raised  the  figure  as  it 
came  over  from  the  other  body  by  about 
$200  million,  because  we  thought  it  was 
reasonable  to  do  so,  but  we  have  still  left 
a  cushion  of  $100  million. 

Perhaps  that  is  not  a  sound  way  to 
proceed,  but  we  believe  it  Is  a  sounder 
and  more  realistic  way  to  proceed  than 
the  approach  of  the  other  body  to  the 
problem.  I  believe  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware,  who  Is  well 
known  for  his  careful  handling  of  all  fi- 
nancial accountings,  will  recognize  it  as  a 
more  careful  and  more  correct  way  of 
handling  the  matter.  At  least,  we  hope 
he  will  find  no  fault  with  this  commit- 
tee's actions. 

As  to  what  others  may  say  about  what 
has  been  saved  by  the  general  operations 
in  agriculture:  First,  I  have  no  informa- 
tion on  that  subject;  next,  I  have  no  re- 
sponsibility on  that  subject.  We  have 
been  dealing  with  a  specific  request  for 
reimbursement  in  a  specific  amount, 
which  we  have  granted  in  larger  meas- 
ure than  was  granted  by  the  other  body, 
because  we  thought  it  was  realistic,  fair, 
and  reasonable  to  do  so.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  feels  it  was  fair 
to  act  in  that  way  rather  than  to  leave 
the  much  larger  difference  between  the 
admitted  loss,  already  incurred,  and  the 
restoration  made. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am  not 
criticizing  the  actions  of  the  committee 
or  the  Senator  from  Florida.    What  he 


has  said  is  true.  The  difference  in  what 
we  are  saying  is  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  very  properly  is  pointing  out  that 
the  committee  has  restored  approxi- 
mately $200  million  over  the  House  fig- 
ure, which  still  leaves  the  amount  only 
about  $100  million  below  the  budget  re- 
quest. To  that  extent  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  hsis  said  is  correct.  My 
argument  is  that  in  submitting  the  budg- 
et the  administration  did  not  give  the 
true  picture  of  the  amount  of  these 
losses. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  for  that  statement.  I 
thought  that  was  his  point  of  view.  I 
have  observed  how  cautious  and  careful 
and  how  nearly  always  accurate  he  has 
been  in  his  approach. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  will  wait,  I  will  show  him  where 
we  differ.  It  is  not  that  I  differ  with 
him  as  to  the  handling  of  the  budget  re- 
quest. My  argument  is  that  the  budget 
sent  to  Congress  did  not  include  actual 
losses  that  had  been  sustained.  The 
Budget  asked  Congress  to  reimburse  the 
CCC  for  only  a  part  of  the  losses  actually 
sustained.  That  is  where  the  false  claim 
of  cutting  the  cost  of  the  program 
develops. 

I  am  speaking  of  losses  actually  sus- 
tained. I  think  the  Budget  Director  was 
negligent  in  not  asking  for  reimburse- 
ment for  the  full  amount  of  all  accumu- 
lated losses  to  date.  The  president  has 
been  saying,  "See  how  I  have  saved  the 
taxpayers  money."  That  is  not  true.  I 
quote  from  page  10  of  the  report  of  the 
budget: 


1963 
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Unrestored  realized  losses  on  commodities 
already  sold  are  approximately  $7.8  billion. 

We  have  never  faced  up  to  the  true 
cost  of  this  agriculture  program; 
$2,799,400,162.73  has  been  lost  on  com- 
modities that  were  shipped— they  are 
gone— in  1962.  Up  to  May  1963  the 
amount  was  $2,436  million.  Altogether, 
according  to  their  own  report,  they  have 
lost  $7,749  million  on  commodities  that 
are  gone.  They  have  been  shipped  out 
of  the  warehouses.  The  Budget  Bureau 
has  asked  us  to  restore  only  approxi- 
mately $2  billion,  so  there  will  be  an  un- 
recognized loss  of  about  $5  billion  over 
these  years. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Over  the  years  since 
1938? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mostly 
since  1961.  These  are  the  losses  that 
have  actually  been  sustained,  according 
to  their  own  books.  When  the  losses 
were  sustained  is  only  secondary.  My 
point  is  that  they  should  be  recognized 
and  not  covered  up. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
has  only  about  $6  million  worth  of  in- 
ventories at  today's  market  price  with 
which  to  pay  off  a  debt  of  $13y4  billion. 
That  is  where  the  losses  come  in. 

I  object  to  the  administration's  say- 
ing to  the  taxpayers,  "See  how  economy 
minded  we  are.  We  are  saving  money 
for  you  this  year.  We  are  operating 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  $1 
billion  less  this  year  than  we  did  last 
year." 

Actually,  the  administration  is  carry- 
ing over  about  $5  billion  of  previous 
years'  losses  and  not  facing  up  to  the 


facts  of  life. »  If  I  am  in  error  I  want  to 
be  corrected. 

I  have  gone  through  the  bill.  I  am 
not  finding  fault  with  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  But  in  item  after  item,  there 
Is  an  increase  of  $1  million,  $2  million, 
5  percent,  or  10  percent.  Perhaps  they 
can  be  justified;  I  do  not  argue  that 
point.  My  point  is  that  additional 
money  cannot  be  appropriated  for  every 
division  of  a  department  of  government 
and  still  have  a  lower  total  budget.  Let 
the  administration  stop  kidding  the 
people. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  Is  not  kid- 
ding the  people.  He  has  faced  up  to  what 
the  budget  requested.  My  point  Is  that 
the  Budget  Bureau  did  not  submit  a 
true  list  of  the  losses  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  I  object  to  their 
saying  otherwise  when  they  know  it  is 
not  true. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
come  before  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  asked  that  taxes  be  reduced.  In  his 
presentation  to  the  House  committee  he 
claimed  that  the  executive  branch  asked 
for  a  smaller  amount  of  appropriations 
for  the  Agriculture  Department  than 
were  provided  last  year  and  based  that 
claim  on  the  false  premise  that  the  cost 
of  this  agriculture  program  has  been  re- 
duced by  over  $900  million.  He  has  more 
sense  than  that.  The  cost  has  been  in- 
creased when  all  the  facts  are  known. 

I  want  the  facts  to  be  stated.  We  can- 
not escape  the  fact  that  this  adminis- 
tration has  spent  more  money  than  any 
other  administration  in  the  history  of 
our  Crovernment,  even  including  ex- 
penditures In  World  War  n.  I  do  not 
propose  to  let  the  administration  get 
away  with  Its  false  claim  that  It  has 
made  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment unless  the  administration  can 
prove  it. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  giving  a 
true  picture.  Not  for  one  moment  would 
I  want  anyone  to  think  that  I  am  quar- 
reling with  him.  His  figures  are  accu- 
rate. My  point  Is  that  the  Budget  fig- 
ures do  not  recognize  the  facts  as  to  the 
total  amount  of  the  losses  sustained  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  If 
the  figures  I  am  quoting  as  to  losses  are 
incorrect  I  would  be  delighted  to  have 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  correct  them. 
But  if  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  does 
take  exception  to  my  statement  I  shall 
then  ask  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration to  explain  their  books,  which  do 
show  the  losses  as  I  have  outlined. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware.  His 
argument  concerns  the  way  the  budget 
was  submitted.  I  repeat  what  has  al- 
ready been  so  ably  said  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota 
I  Mr.  Young]  ,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee.  The  subcom- 
mittee functions  in  a  completely  non- 
partisan, bipartisan  way.  We  deal  with 
matters  brought  before  us.  We  try  to 
deal  with  them  carefully.  We  believe 
that  by  restoring  most  of  the  $2.8  bil- 
lion claimed  as  losses  from  CCC  opera- 
tions In  fiscal  1962,  we  have  proceeded 
more  cautiously  and  factually  than  the 
other  body  has  done. 

We  realize  that  we  have  not  complete- 
ly met  the  picture,  because  we  have  only 


gone  within  $100  million  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  claimed  loss.  The  reason 
why  we  have  done  that — as  already 
stated  to  the  Senator— for  example  the 
surplus  cotton  was  sold  at  a  great  profit 
to  the  country,  as  the  Senator  will  re- 
member. Of  course  It  took  a  war  to 
bring  that  about,  but  It  did  occur. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  hope 
there  is  not  going  to  have  to  be  another 
war  in  order  to  get  us  out  of  this  dif- 
ficulty. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  have  been 
other  sales  of  certain  parts  of  the  surplus 
which  have  operated  at  a  profit;  and  I 
believe  we  have  proceeded  in  a  biparti- 
san fashion  and  in  a  cautious  fashion — 
very  much  as  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware would  have  proceeded. 

My  suggestion — in  response  to  his 
feeling  that  the  Budget  Bureau  has  not 
proceeded  correctly,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent in  some  of  his  statements  may  not 
have  proceeded  correctly — is  that  there 
are  other  places  where  this  can  be  gone 
into — for  example,  In  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee of  Economic  Advisers,  or  In  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Expenditures,  of  which  I  beUeve  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  is  a  member. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is 
too  late  for  that.  The  loss  has  already 
been  sustained.  The  sale  has  been 
made.  I  am  not  quarreling  with  what 
the  Senator  from  Florida  has  done,  but 
I  am  taking  exception  to  the  adminis- 
tration's false  claim  of  economy. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  view  is  that  the 
point  the  Senator  has  made,  whether 
good  or  bad,  has  no  application  to  this 
particular  appropriation  bill.  We  stand 
upon  the  action  of  the  committee,  as 
representing  the  best  judgment,  in  a 
bipartisan  way,  of  the  membership  of 
the  committee.  I  have  heard  the  Sen- 
ator state — and  I  appreciate  his  state- 
ment— that  he  thinks  the  committee  has 
done  a  good  job  on  the  subject  before  It. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  re- 
peat I  do  not  question  what  the  commit- 
tee has  done  In  connection  with  Its  res- 
toration of  the  amounts  of  the  Budget 
Bureau  requests.  I  recognize  that  the 
committee  has  acted — as  always — in  a 
bipartisan  way.  I  too  am  addressing  my 
remarks  in  a  bipartisan  way,  and  I  do 
not  wish  them  to  be  interpreted  as  being 
any  more  politically  motivated  than 
the  President's  statements  on  taxes  are. 
I  am  merely  trying  to  help  the  Presi- 
dent straighten  out  the  record.  I  rec- 
ognize, as  the  Senator  says,  that  with 
$6  billion  worth  of  agricultural  com- 
modities in  inventories,  there  can  be  a 
variation  of  $100  million. 

But  a  difference  of  nearly  $5  billion 
cannot  be  excused  In  any  such  manner, 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  knows  it. 
By  the  administration's  own  reports  they 
have  lost  this  much  money.  But  they 
have  not  asked  that  it  be  restored  by 
means  of  an  appropriation;  neither  are 
they  telling  the  taxpayers  about  the  loss. 
Instead,  they  state,  "Look  how  righteous 
we  are.  We  have  saved  a  billion  dollars." 
But  they  have  not  saved  a  billion  dollars ; 
they  have  Just  not  admitted  the  true  loss. 
I  just  want  to  have  this  matter  set 
straight. 

I  come  from  the  old  school  of  simple 
mathematics.    I    was    never   fortunate 


enough  to  receive  a  Harvard  education. 
If  I  had  gone  to  Harvard  perhaps  I 
would  xmderstand  this  type  of  New  Fron- 
tier bookkeeping.  I  do  not  see  how  if 
you  have  a  $13  to  $14  billion  debt  out- 
standing and  only  $6  billion  in  inven- 
tory to  pay  it  off  with  and  no  cash,  any- 
one can  claim  they  do  not  have  a  loss. 
If  a  private  corporation  oiierated  that 
way  I  would  say  it  was  bankrupt,  and  if 
the  directors  told  Its  stockholders  they 
were  making  money  they  would  be  locked 
up  In  the  Federal  penitentiary. 

The  Grovemment  should  set  an  exam- 
ple of  honesty  in  its  reports  to  the  people. 
I  do  not  intend  to  sit  back  and  vote 
for  an  appropriation  bill  that  gives  a 
false    Impression    to    the   taxpayers.    I 
will  not  let  them  think  we  are  saving 
them  $928  million  when  I  know  that  it 
is  not  true.    Instead,  they  are  actually 
increasing  the  cost  over  last  year  in  ad- 
ministering  the  program  by   an  extra 
billion  or  a  billion  and  a  half.    All  I 
want  is  a  true  recognition  of  the  costs, 
and  until  I  get  It  I  will  ask  for  separate 
consideration  of  each  of  the  different 
amendments  so  that  we  can  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  re- 
ducing appropriations.    You  just  cannot 
increase  expenditures  in  every  category 
In  this  department  and  then  come  back 
here  and  say  we  are  saving  $900  mlUlon. 
The  Senate  knows  this  and  so  does  the 
administration.     But  I  say  the  Budget 
Director  had  better  get  things  straight 
and  straighten  out  the  President  on  It. 
because  I  do  not  believe  the  President 
wishes   to   keep    fooling   the   American 
people.    I  am  only  here  trjang  to  help 
the     administration     get     the     record 
straight  so  that  they  can  get  the  truth 
out  to  the  people  which   is  that  this 
administration  Is  spending  more  money 
In  every  single  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.   Actually  expenditures  under 
this  administration  are  averaging  about 
$18  billion  per  year  over  the  average 
expenditures  of  the  8  years  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration. 

This  is  $1*2  billion  per  month  or  $50 
million  per  day  for  every  day  in  the 
year. 

Think  of  it — this  administration  is 
spending  $50  million  per  day  more  than 
was  spent  by  any  preceding  administra- 
tion In  the  history  of  our  country,  and 
these  extra  expenditures  are  being  fi- 
nanced on  borrowed  money. 

It  Is  past  time  for  the  Frontiersmen 
to  face  up  to  the  true  picture. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  start  consid- 
ering some  of  these  amendments  I 
would  be  delighted  to  do  it  here  tonight 
and  will  cooperate  in  going  through  them 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  But  I  will  point 
out  that  these  amendments  do  call  for 
Increases  and  not  for  reductions.  I  just 
want  to  get  the  record  straight  as  to 
what  this  I>epartment  Is  costing  the  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  had  the  committee  report 
before  him.  Does  he  find  fault  with  the 
compilation  of  the  costs  expressed  on 
the  first  page  of  that  report? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No. 
Not  as  far  as  It  goes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  does, 
I  wish  the  Senator  would  call  it  to  my 
attention. 
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Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No 
I  do  not— not  at  aU.  I  could  not  repeat 
that  often  enough.  What  I  am  finding 
fault  with  is  the  Budget  Bureau  which 
did  not  submit  the  true  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram to  the  Congress.  It  did  not  In- 
clude the  losses  which  it  knew  at  tjiat 
time  had  actually  been  sustained  in  tlhis 
department,  and  they  underestimalted 
that  loss  by  about  5  bUlion  over  the  y^ar. 
On  the  basis  of  this  omission  they  |are 
trying  to  give  the  false  impression)  of 
having  reduced  expenditures.  Tha|  is 
my  argument,  not  with  the  Senator  fijom 
Florida  or  his  committee.  But  the 
Budget  Director  has  the  responsibility 
to  face  up  to  the  facts  and  give  us  jthe 
true  picture  when  he  submits  a  budget 
message,  because  the  President  is  mjak- 
ing  speeches  based  on  this  erroneous 
report,  and  I  want  to  help  him  get  this 
record  straightened  out  as  to  just  wjhat 
it  is  costing  the  taxpayers.  | 

Surely  the  President  wants  his  state- 
ments to  be  accurate,  and  I  am  dnly 
trying  to  show  him  the  error  of  his  earlier 
claim  of  economy  in  government. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Presidjnt, 
would  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  appreciate  the  bi- 
partisanship with  which  the  dis  An- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams  1  has  approached  some  of  tl|iese 
matters.  I 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This  is 
wholly  bipartisan.  I  assure  you.         I 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  know  he  is  fery 
sincere  about  that  and  desires  to  helpj  the 
President  all  he  can.  He  has  den^on- 
strated  that  over  a  good  many  years,  |SO  I 
would  not  reduce  this  colloquy  to  a  po|liti- 
cal  debate.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Sentitor 
from  Delaware  that  I  thank  him  Very 
much  for  his  statements  here  thus  I  far 
this  afternoon.  I  know  he  is  quite  Sin- 
cere about  them,  and  I  believe  Uke  eyery 
one  else  he  does  want  to  try  to  savej  the 
Government  money  where  it  is  possible 
to  save  it.  I  am  sure  that  as  we  proteed 
on  this  bill  tomorrow  that  undoubtedly 
he  will  offer  amendments  and  suggestions 
as  to  ways  and  means  where  we  wifi  be 
able  to  save.  ' 

Mr.  President,  as  to  the  parliamentary 
situation,  we  are  ready  to  consider)  the 
committee  amendments  to  the  bill.  I  We 
now  have  to  consider  them  individually. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  i 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  It  has  occurrejd  to 
me  that  it  is  now  10  minutes  after  5 
o'clock  and  that  if  we  can  move  alonj  to- 
morrow with  the  able  cooperation  ot  my 
distinguished  colleague  who  has  do^e  a 
magnificent  job  in  explaining  this  par- 
ticular appropriation  bill,  I  am  certain 
that  tomorrow  we  will  be  able  to  defend 
the  position  of  the  committee  as  well  as 
anybody  can  defend  that  position.  It  Is 
the  right  position.  If  we  can  movQ  to- 
morrow with  some  expedition  and  wa  can 
get  an  announcement  out  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  Senate  that  there  will  be  all 
these  amendments  coming  up  posjibly 
with  some  yea-and-nay  votes — 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Ill  the 
Senator  from  Florida  will  yield. 
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,  iir ;  An  admission  of  the  tnie  cost  of  this 
program  is  all  I  am  trying  to  get.  The 
moment  we  get  that  vmderstood  we  can 
then  rapidly  proceed  to  completion  of 
this  bUl. 

I  have  quoted  the  pages  from  the  re- 
port of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. They  can  get  this  report,  and  if 
they  can  find  where  I  am  in  error  I  would 
be  delighted  to  have  someone  correct 
me. 

In  the  bill  before  us  there  are  many 
proposals  which  carry  increases  such  as 
for  research,  and  I  am  going  to  support 
some  of  them.  The  committee  has.  in 
going  over  this  bill,  made  what  they  be- 
lieve are  their  best  recommendations. 
To  a  substantial  degree  I  am  in  agree- 
ment yvith  what  they  did. 

What  I  do  wish  to  have  understood 
or  explained  is  how  anyone  voting  for 
this  bill  can  claim  that  it  would  save  the 
taxpayers  $900  million.  If  there  is  any 
Senator  in  the  Chamber  who  insists  that 
it  would.  I  wish  he  would  explain  to  me 
where  this  savings  is.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  have  that  point  explained  to 
me.  But  if  I  am  not  in  error,  once  I 
receive  recognition  of  the  real  cost  of  the 
Department,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
the  Senate  can  agree  to  the  amendments 
en  bloc,  and  we  can  operate  as  we  always 
have.  All  I  desire  is  to  have  a  clear 
understanding  and  a  frank  admission  of 
the  real  cost.  We  cannot  have  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  concerning  $900  million. 
I  insist  that  the  Department  has  not 
operated  for  $928  million  less  than  it 
cost  the  year  before.  I  am  not  quarrel- 
ing as  to  whether  these  losses  would  be 
written  off  in  the  present  bill  or  written 
off  a  year  later,  but  I  am  insisting  that 
the  truth  be  told  to  the  public  as  to  the 
true  costs. 

The  President's  claim  of  having  re- 
duced the  costs  of  domestic  programs  as 
the  result  of  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
the  agriculture  programs  cannot  be 
supported  by  the  facts. 

I  raised  the  same  point  a  few  years  ago 
when  other  administrations  tried  it.  I 
said  that  a  true  picture  was  not  pre- 
sented when  that  administration  post- 
poned for  a  year  or  two  writing  off  their 
losses. 

A  true  picture  is  not  being  put  before 
the  people.  That  is  what  I  am  arguing 
about.  Once  we  can  agree  that  the  pro- 
gram is  not  the  money -saving  pro- 
gram which  it  has  been  pictured  to  be  in 
the  budget  report  we  can  adopt  the 
amendments  en  bloc  and  proceed  rapidly 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  will  support 
a  substantial  part  of  what  the  committee 
has  done.  It  has  done  an  excellent  job. 
I  find  no  fault  with  it.  All  that  I  ask  for 
is  that  In  enacting  the  bill  we  tell  the 
taxpayers  exactly  what  it  will  cost.  The 
Budget  Director  and  the  administration 
have  the  responsibility  of  putting  the 
true  picture  before  the  American  peo- 
ple. 


September  25 


Mr.   HOLLAND, 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SMATHERS. 
Mr.    HOLLAND 


Mr.  President,  will 


I  yield. 
I  call   attention 


to 


the  fact  that  the  committee  claims  only 


the  following  ultimate  facts:  Our  re- 
ported appropriation  bill  is  under  the 
estimates  which  we  received  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  by  $322  million- 
plus;  our  bill  is  over  the  appropriations 
for  1963  in  the  amount  of  $39  million- 
plus.  I  believe  that  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Delaware  has  found  no  fault 
with  those  figures.  We  make  no  claims 
other  than  as  shown  in  our  report,  and 
I  wish  to  be  very  clearly  understood  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wish 
to  make  it  very  clear  that  I  am  not  quar- 
reling with  the  report  of  the  committee. 
What  I  am  pointing  out  is  that  when  the 
Budget  Bureau  submitted  its  estimate 
or  request  to  the  Congress  it  did  not  in- 
clude in  that  request  the  proper  figure 
which  would  restore  the  actual  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. Someday  the  $7.5  billion 
must  be  written  off.  It  is  already  lost. 
That  is  all  I  am  trying  to  say.  I  have 
referred  to  the  records.  If  there  is  no 
contradiction  of  what  I  have  said,  to- 
morrow the  Senate  can  proceed  very 
rapidly  for  I  am  not  trying  to  delay  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  But  I  want  it 
clearly  understood  that  when  the  bill  is 
passed,  we  will  have  appropriated  to  an 
agency  of  the  Government  which  is  op- 
erating at  an  ever  increasing  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Delaware  for 
demonstrating  a  willingness  to  cooperate 
tomorrow  in  the  passage  of  the  gill.  As 
the  Senator  appreciates,  we  are  not  here 
trying  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  the 
statements  of  the  Director  of  the  Budget. 
As  a  separate  and  distinct  branch  of  the 
three  coordinate  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment, we  are  merely  trying  to  pass  the 
proposed  farm  program.  The  Senator 
finds  some  difference  with  respect  to  the 
claim  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  I  believe  the  Senator  is  en- 
titled to  some  explanation.  At  this  mo- 
ment I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  it  to 
him.  I  wish  I  were.  It  may  be  that 
the  Senator  is  correct.  I  do  not  know. 
Our  only  purpose  now  is  to  try  to  have 
the  agricultural  appropriation  bill 
passed.  We  therefore  appreciate  the 
cooperation  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  assure 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  in  a  good  bi- 
partisan manner,  that  I  wish  to  cooper- 
ate. There  will  be  no  delay  on  my  part, 
and  the  Senate  can  proceed  very  rapidly 
if  we  can  agree  on  the  point  as  to  the 
true  cost  of  this  department.  If  we  agree 
on  the  overall  cost  as  I  have  outlined 
it  we  can  proceed.  If  I  am  in  error  all 
I  ask  anybody  to  do  is  to  show  me  where- 
in the  figures  I  have  used  are  wrong. 

We  can  proceed  very  rapidly  once  we 
reach  an  agreement  as  to  the  costs. 
Surely  the  President  does  not  wish  to 
go  before  the  American  taxpayers  and 
voters  claiming  that  he  has  cut  the  cost 
of  government  when  in  reality  he  has 
not  done  so. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  On  that  point  I 
completely  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 


1963 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  are 
both  trying  to  help  the  President. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. We  are  both  trying  to  help  the 
President.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  for  that  remark.  It  is  some- 
times easier  to  present  facts  to  the  able 
Senator  from  E>elaware  than  to  get  him 
to  see  them  in  any  other  light  but  his 
own  light.  Therefore,  it  is  sometimes 
difficult,  in  my  experience  with  my  good 
friend  from  Etelaware,  to  arrive  at  the 
same  conclusion  which  some  others 
would  arrive  at,  even  with  the  same  set 
of  facts.  However,  I  know  that  his  mo- 
tives are  pure.  As  he  said,  he  is  biparti- 
san and  wants  the  President  to  be  posi- 
tioned in  the  right  light.  That  is  what 
we  desire,  too.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much.  Tomorrow  we  sha^l  go  forward 
with  the  amendments. 


\ 


were  only  about  one-third  those  of  pro- 
duction research.  In  the  1964  budget 
estimates,  $62  million  is  requested  for 
production  research,  and  $25  million  for 
utilization  research  and  development — 
again,  roughly  40  percent.  To  the  extent 
that  research  expenditures  produce  re- 
sults, it  seems  to  me  that  the  present 
dimensions  of  the  farm  problem  dictate 
a  serious  consideration  of  increased  ap- 
propriations to  support  research  in  in- 
dustrial utilization  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural products.  As  Senators  well  know, 
this  is  no  new  position  for  me.  Last  year, 
along  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Geor- 

Table   I. — Major  research    activities   by   the 
Agricultural  Research  Service 

[In  thousands] 


Fiscal  vear 
1963 


I^SEARCH      IN      UTILIZATION      OF 
AGRICULTURAL    COMMODITIES 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  been  given  to  the  belief  that  Govern- 
ment-sponsored research  in  the  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  food  and  fiber  has 
contributed  mightily  to  our  present  sur- 
plus production.  I  think  no  one  would 
seriously  question  the  role  of  research  in 
developing  the  technology  which  in  turn 
has  overfilled  our  storage  bins  year  after 
year.  Production  research  has  indeed 
given  the  American  farmer  knowledge  of 
new  crops,  new  techniques  and  processes, 
which,  combined  with  our  political,  social 
and  economic  institutions,  has  made  him 
distressingly  successful. 

At  the  same  time,  no  one  would  seri- 
ously prop>ose  cutting  out  production  re- 
search as  a  means  of  reducing  output. 
In  the  past  centuiy  production  research- 
has  built  into  the  agricultural  economy 
an  impetus  for  continued  progress  which 
we  must  have  if  we  are  to  stay  in  the 
game. 

Two  words  in  a  most  basic  economic 
equation — production  and  consump- 
tion— are  involved  in  our  farm  problem. 
In  agriculture  in  the  United  States,  we 
have  perhaps  dwelled  too  long  on  "pro- 
duction" and  not  paid  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  "consumption" — or  "utilization." 
For  a  century  we  have  supported  produc- 
tion research  and  we  have  done  a  good 
job.  Over  the  past  30  years,  as  surplus 
production  has  steadily  increased,  our 
attention  has  been  turned  gradually  to- 
ward utilization  research.  I  submit  that 
in  the  latter  period  we  have  not  suffi- 
ciently committed  ourselves  to  the  worth 
of  utilization  research  as  an  answer — 
or  a  partial  answer — to  our  farm 
problem. 

PRODUCTION    AND    UTILIZATION    RESEARCH 
COMPARED 

In  the  fiscal  year  just  ended,  the  cost 
to  the  Grovernment  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction research  was  $60  million,  while 
utilization  research  and  development  to- 
taled only  $24  million,  or  40  percent  of 
production  research  outlays.  In  fiscal 
1962  the  total  utilization  research  costs 


gia  and  the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  I  supported  an  amendment  to 
the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  which 
would  have  added  $25  million  to  increase 
activity  in  utilization  research,  including 
provision  for  construction  of  additional 
research  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  four  tables  dealing  with  pro- 
duction and  utilization  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Table  II. — Research  in  crop  production  and 
utilization  of  agricultural  commodities, 
1954-63 


Cost  of  production  research 

I'tiliiation  research  and  de- 
velopment  - 

Nutritional  and  consumer  use 
research --. 

Contingency  fund 

Foreign  currency  program 


Total. 


93,573 


Source:  88th  Cong.,  1st  sess..  House.  Hearings  on 
Department  of  Agriculture  Apnropriations  for  1964 
(pt.  4).    Wasihingfon,  Mar.  25.  1963,  p.  2S96. 


Fiscal  year 

Produc- 
tion re- 
search' 

Con- 
struc- 
tion' 

TTtUlMl- 

tlon  re- 
search > 

Con- 
struc- 
tion 2 

19M 

$22,683 
26.303 
28,884 
35.740 
39.000 
40,976 
43.051 
50.345 
54,524 
87,376 

$8,319 
9,177 
9,623 
10,630 
13.156 
16,066 
16,188 
18,188 
18.787 
23,768 

1955 

$148 

360 

14,277 

2,000 

493 

3,150 

7,750 

800 

2,780 

1956 

1957       

$785 

1958 

105 

1959       

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

'  Op.  cit.,  p.  2S9,  pt.  4. 
»Op.  cit.,  p.  294C,  pt.  4. 


Table  III. — Basic  agricultural  commodities:  Gross  farm  income  (1962),  production  and 

utilization  research  (1963) 


' 

llr 

I  thousands] 

1962  gross 

farm 

income 

Research  ' 

[•xpendltures 
1963 

,  fiscal  year 

Production 

research. 

fiscal  year 

1963 

UtUization 
research. 

' 

Federal 

Non- 
Federal  » 

Total 

fiscal  year 
1963 

Corn                        

$3,923,000 

2.357.000 

2,205,000 

1,218,000 

323,000 

20a000 

$4,424 

10,719 

6,561 

1,926 

661 

960 

$767 
972 
258 
344 
61 
172 

$5,191 

11.691 

5.819 

2.270 

722 

1,132 

$2,821 

6,345 

2,256 

1,693 

411 

529 

$2,064 

Cotton                         

3.914 

Wheat         

2,7W 

Tobacco               -  

271 

Ritf                         .  

14S 

Peanuts                       --  

173 

Total                         - 

10,226,000 

24, 251 

2,574 

26,825 

14,055 

9.273 

'  Includes  USDA  agencies  and  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  (Federal-grant  funcU  provided  under  the 
Cooperative  State  Experiment  Station  Servii*). 
»  MosUy  Sute  funds. 

Source:  88th  Cong..  1st  sess.,  House.    Department  of  AgricuUiire  Appropriiitions,  1964  (pt.  4<,  pp.  2904  and  2VI7  . 


Table  IV. — Research  expenditures  as  per- 
centage of  gross  farm  income  from  basic 
agricultural  commodities 


Total  re- 

Production 

Utilization 

search  ex- 

research  ex- 

research ex- 

I)enditures, 

penditures. 

penditures, 

fii^al  year 

fiscal  year 

fiscal  year 

1963  (i)er- 

1963  (per- 

1963 (per- 

cent of 

cent  of 

cent  of 

gross  farm 

gross  farm 

gross  farm 

income) 

income) 

income) 

Com 

0.13 
.80 
.26 
.19 
.22 
.57 

0.07 
.27 
.10 
.14 
.13 
.26 

0.05 

Cotton 

.17 

Wheat      

.12 

Tobacco 

.02 

Rice       

.04 

Peanuts.  

.09 

Total 

.26 

.14 

.09 

Bource:  Computed  from  table  III,  above. 


StJRVET   OF  UTILIZATION  RESEARCH 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  utiliza- 
tion research  is  a  relatively  recent  de- 
velopment, although  it  may  be  said  to 
have  had  its  beginnings  with  the  found- 
ing of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a 
century  ago.  However,  its  current  em- 
phasis on  the  search  for  industrial  uses 
for  farm  commodities  goes  back  only  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

In  1935  the  Bankhead -Jones  Farm  Act 
set  up  a  laboratory  at  Urbana,  111.  to  do 
research  in  the  industrial  utilization  of 
soybeans.  Then,  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  four  regional  utilization  re- 
search laboratories  to  find  new  outlets  and 
wider  markets  for  farm  products.  They 
were  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
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carrying  on  research  in  the  use  of  fant  Record  a  table  on  the  construction  of 

commodiUes— especially  new  "scientifl({,  regional  laboratories 

^h7»«i^  and  ti^nical  uses  "                I  There  being  no  objection,  the  table 

'"^JE^  PreSenTl^^  iSiimous  cori  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  thje  as  follows: 

Table  V. — Construc\  ion  of  regional  lahoraioriet  


Laboratory 


Wynilmoor.  Pa 

New  Orkana.  La 

Albany.  Calif 

Peoria,  111 


ToUl. 


BttUdinc* 


Orcfnal 
cost « 


$1.4«8,000 
1,4W».(»0 
1,363,1X10 
1.607,  (XX) 


5,936,000 


Cost  of 

additions 

and  Ini- 

provoiueuts 


$516.  ODD 
853.000 

.■i86.000 
684,000 


2,639,000 


Initial 
e<)uipinent 
imrihiist'S 


1005.000 

1,000.000 

998.000 

1,096,000 


TotiU  tost  > 


$2,990,000 
3,951.000 
2. 947. 000 
3,3)i7,000 


4,689,000 


13,284,000 


1  fiinr*  1939  thf  bulMinK  cost  index  h>«  increased  an  ktimated  438  percent.    On  tlds  b.xsis,  tlio  present  ^y-V^^riw^^ 
Jrt  M^hi^e^n^  bCldiM8»«ild  b*  in  excess  of  $26  nillion.    The  total  inyestment.  Uicluding  add.l  Urns,  irnpro\  c- 
SSS  ^d  Jffl  e^SSS.r;JlrrIh^.  womd  be  m  M^cess  of  $58  milUon.  not  including  the  v.lue  of  the  buui. 
1st  soss.,  nou«e.    Dep\rtmont  )f  Agriailturc  Appropriations,  1964  (pt.  4).  p.  2945, 

Mr.    President,    the^e     segments  of  the  chemical  industry   as 


Source:  SSth  Cong. 

Mr.    MUNDT.     

four  laboratories  still  form  the  nuclei 
around  which  most  Government-spon- 
sored utilization  research  is  conductdi. 
They  were  constructed  in  the   1939-41 
period  at  a  total  cost  of  $6  million.    Intt- 
tial  equipment  purchases,   plus   subse- 
quent additions  and  improvements,  haVe 
increased  this    cost    to    $13.3    millioti. 
While  this  might,  by  itself,  sound  ii^i- 
pressive.  I  should  remind  Senators  thfet 
total  agricultural  research  facilities  hid 
an  original  cost  of  some   $90  milliqn. 
Thus,     although     utilization     research 
totals  only  about  25  percent^— total  re- 
search  expenditures   in   1963   are  esti- 
mated at  $88.3  million,  of  which  $2f4 
million   was   for   utilization   research)— 
27.6  percent:   in  1962,  this  percentage 
was  24.6  percent — of  total  agricultural 
research  funds,  the  program  is  ever  far- 
ther out  of  proportion  in  terms  of  facili- 
ties, the  original  cost  of  which  was  abqut 
15  percent  of  all  agricultural  researph 
facilities  costs.    In  terms  of  today's  Re- 
placement costs,  the  value  of  utilizatipn 
research  facilities  represents  only  abdut 
20  percent  of  all  agricultural  research 
facilities.    So  it  would  require  a  doublihg 
of  these  facilities  to  bring  them  into  line 
with  the  facilities  provided  to  the  other 
areas  of  research  in  agriculture.     Ylou 
will  see  that  current  proposals  for  u(ti- 
lization  research  and  development  faail- 
ities  are  much  more  modest  than  a  cor- 
rection of  this  proportion  would  indicate 
should  be  the  case. 

I  do  not  intend  today  to  say  more  than 
a  few  words  about  the  benefits  wh|ch 
have  accrued  from  research  in  industirtal 
uses  of  our  surplus  agricultural  products. 
The  1964  appropriations  hearings  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  part  4,  con- 
tains many  examples  of  recent  pro- 
grams, as  does  the  supplement  to  the 
1963  Senate  agricultural  appropriations 
hearings. 

Utilization  research  in  the  past  20 
years  has  barely  cracked  the  door  to  the 
possibilities  which  lie  in  the  industrial 
uses  of  agricultural  commodities.  Most 
of  our  major  crops  are  made  up  primar- 
ily of  starches,  sugars,  fats,  oils,  proteins, 
and  cellulose.  All  of  these  constituents 
could  be  used  in  our  great  chemical  tnd 
plastic  industries.  A  year  ago,  a  trftde 
journal  stated  that  such  rapidly  growting 


plastics,  pulp  and  paper,  synthetic  rub- 
ber and  paints  could  utilize  these  com- 
plex materials  in  making  new  and  im- 
proved products — "Agriculture:  A  Start- 
ing Point  for  Chemical  Intermediates," 
Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry, 
volume  54,  No.  5.  May  1962.  Research 
has  already  unlocked  some  of  the  secrets 
of  the  composition  of  our  major  crops, 
and  some  of  these  commodities  are  pres- 
ently being  used  in  industry.  The  chemi- 
cal industries  now  use  about  1.5  percent 
of  total  farm  production — mostly  non- 
food products — but  indicate  that  other 
agricultural  commodities  could  play  a 
much  greater  part  in  supplying  this  in- 
dustry with  raw  materials — if  research 
can  show  the  way. 

ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  PBOGRAMS 

In  its  two  decades  of  operation,  USDA 
utilization  research  has  added  over  $2.5 
billion  of  value  to  farm  commodities  at 
a  cost  of  about  $200  million.  This  rep- 
resents a  benefit-to-cost  ratio  of  at  least 
12  to  1.  A  report  by  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service  indicates  that  most  of 
this  gain  was  realized  in  the  last  half  dec- 
ade— 87th  Congress.  2d  session.  Senate; 
summary  report  on  utilization  research, 
fiscal  year  1961.  In:  "Agricultural  Ap- 
propriations for  1963 — Supplement  to 
Hearings.  Special  Reports,"  Washing- 
ton. September  19,  1961,  page  21.  It 
seems  evident  that  this  research  is  begin- 
ning to  give  us  a  very  respectable  return 
on  our  investment.  Faced  as  we  are  with 
mounting  surpluses,  it  also  appears  that 
now  is  the  time  to  increase  our  efforts 
in  this  area. 

When  we  compare  this  20-year,  $200 
million  utilization  research  bill  with  re- 
search and  development  estimates  in  a 
single  year  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, or  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  or  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  it  seems  modest  in- 
deed. In  the  1964  budget,  research  and 
development  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  estimated  at  $7,653  million: 
NASA's  research  estimates  for  1964  is 
estimated  at  $4,200  million;  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  research  effort  needs 
$1,503  miUion. 

Budget  estimates  for  medical  and 
health-related  research  by  the  National 


Institutes  of  Health  in  1964  totals  nearly 
$800  million.  This  is  an  area  which  in- 
cludes research  in  cancer,  heart  disease, 
and  mental  health — each  of  which  seems 
to  me  infinitely  more  complex  than  uti- 
lization research,  but  which,  nevertheless 
the  Institutes  are  attacking  on  a  broad 
scale  in  an  effort  to  unlock  these  deadly 
secrets.  I  would  be  the  last  to  suggest 
that  merely  pouring  money  into  research 
Is  an  answer  to  the  problems  facing  us. 
But  this  is  not  to  gainsay  that  research 
will  not  benefit  from  the  appropriation 
of  genuinely  needed  funds. 

In  recent  hearings  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Dr.  B.  T.  Shaw,  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  states: 

We  have  hardly  begun  to  exploit  the  great 
potential  for  Industrial  uses  of  farm  com- 
modities.' 

I  believe  Dr.  Shaw  was  stating  a  fact 
which  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  to 
those  who  have  familiarized  themselves 
with  the  problem  of  research  in  utiliza- 
tion of  agricultural  commodities. 

That  there  is  all  too  little  utilization 
research  in  agricultural  commodities  is 
not  a  belief  which  is  restricted  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. In  May  of  last  year,  a  staff  feature 
in  the  magazine  Industrial  and  Engineer- 
ing Chemistry  indicated  that  the  chem- 
ical industries  felt  the  need  for  more 
basic  research  on  agricultural  commod- 
ities by  the  USDA's  regional  utilization 
laboratories.  The  article  was  less  gen- 
erous in  its  appraisal  of  the  applied  re- 
search being  conducted  by  the  labora- 
tories and  stated  that  few  companies 
could  utilize  such  research  results.  Nev- 
ertheless, credit  was  given  to  the  regional 
laboratories,  particularly  in  those  in- 
stances in  which  utilization  research  re- 
sults could  be  used  by  a  company. 

But  this  mixture  of  praise  and  criti- 
cism— and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
worth  of  the  assessment — is  followed  by 
a  criticism  more  to  the  point  of  my  re- 
marks today.  The  article  goes  on  to  say 
that  although  the  chemical  industry  uses 
some  12  percent  of  nonfood  agricultural 
products,  only  about  1.5  percent  of  total 
farm  production  is  so  utilized.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  lack  of  research  in  agricul- 
tural commodities. 

The  Senate  recognized  the  need  for 
more  effort  in  utilization  research  in  the 
adoption  of  Senate  Resolution  415  of  the 
87th  Congress,  in  October  1962.  That 
resolution  states,  in  part: 

The  United  States  has  neglected  adequate 
research  In  finding  new  means  to  utilize 
these  vast  surpluses  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  people  who  have  contributed  al- 
most %21  billion  to  the  farm  program  since 
1952. 


The  resolution  called  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  submit  a  report 
outlining  "the  most  effective  program 
available  for  research  to  discover  new 
uses  for  agricultural  commodities." 
That  report  was  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress in  March  of  this  year  and  contains 


'  88th  Cong.,  1st  sesa..  House  Hearings. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriations 
for  1964,  Washington.  Feb.  25.  1963  (pt.  2). 
p.  379. 
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the  best  current  judgment  of  USDA 
scientists  on  the  most  effective  program 
available. 

STRENGTHENING     USDA     UTILIZATION     RESEARCH 

The  report  outlines  a  program  for  in- 
creasing the  effectiveness  of  utilization 
research  that  could  be  conducted  within 
the  $35  million  increase  specified  by  the 
Senate  resolution.  It  would  initiate  new 
and  expanded  studies  immediately  on 
some  200  projects  to  expand  uses  of  agri- 
cultural commodities.  It  would  use 
nearly  half  of  the  increase  in  the  first 
2  years  to  provide  new  laboratory  space 
for  utilization  research  throughout  the 
country.  Finally,  it  would  increase  total 
utilization  research  effort  from  $24  mil- 
lion annually  to  $59  million  using  both 
Department  and  outside  facilities.  This 
would  bring  utilization  research,  dollar- 
wise,  up  to  the  level  occupied  by  produc- 
tion research  in  fiscal  1963.  Perhaps  it 
should  be  strengthened  even  more,  but 
this  appears  to  me  to  represent  a  needed 
minimum  effort. 

On  the  basis  of  statements  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  chemical  industries  and 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service,  as  well  as  the  Senate 
resolution  which  I  have  mentioned,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  can  proceed  from 
the  premise  that  there  is  a  genuine  need 
for  expanded  utilization  research.  I 
think  that  the  need  for  expanded  re- 
search is  concurred  in  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment to  increase  utilization  research  in 
last  year's  appropriation  bill  was  not  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee of  the  House,  however,  since  its  pro- 
visions for  new  facilities  clashed  with  the 
committee's  efforts  to  limit  the  number 
of  employees  which  such  expansion 
would  entail.  Certainly  fiscal  responsi- 
bility dictates  that  a  checkrein  be  kept 
in  hand  by  the  Congress,  but  the  overuse 
of  that  checkrein  could  slow  progress  in 
this  extremely  important  research  area. 

In  its  report  on  the  1964  agricultural 
appropriations  bill  (H.R.  6754),  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  states: 

Agricultural  research  should  be  expanded 
only  where  present  personnel  and  facilities 
cannot  be  shifted  to  meet  the  new  research 
needs.- 

This  seems  to  me  to  place  a  severe  re- 
striction on  "new  research  needs."  It 
also  seems  that  it)  disagrees  sharply  with 
the  same  committee's  statement  in  its  re- 
port on  H.R.  40 — to  assist  States  in  pro- 
viding additional  facihties  for  agricul- 
tural research — which  says: 

Lack  of  adequate  facilities  has  become  a 
serious  bottleneck  to  the  full  use  of  avail- 
able scientific  talent  in  the  advancement  of 
technical  knowledge  toward  solution  of  seri- 
ous problems  in  agriculture  and  related  busi- 
ness and  Industry.^ 

In  statements  sent  to  both  the  Senate 
and  House  conferees  on  the  1963  appro- 
priation bill,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 

=  88th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  House.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies  appropri- 
ations bill,  1964.  Report  to  accompany  H.R. 
6754.  Washington,  June  3,  1963,  p.  10,  (H. 
Rept.  355). 

=  88th  Cong.,  1st  sess..  House  Experiment 
Station  Research  Facilities.  Report  to  ac- 
company H.R.  40.  Washington,  May  2,  1963. 
p.  1  (Rept.  No.  271). 


ture  said  that  current  utilization  research 
laboratories  could  accommodate  only 
about  10  percent  expansion  of  personnel 
and  that  additional  facilities  and  spe- 
cialized equipment  would  be  required  to 
carry  out  any  significant  expansion  in 
such  research — remarks  of  Hon.  Richard 
Russell  in  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 108,  part  15,  page  20451. 

NEW  FACILITIES  TO  HOUSE  ADDITIONAL  RESEARCH 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  report 
"Strengthening  Research  on  Utilization 
of  Agricultural  Commodities,"  indicates 
that  the  need  would  be  met  for  a  new  re- 
gional utilization  research  laboratory  in 
the  southeastern  United  States  if  addi- 
tional funds  were  made  available  within 
the  context  of  Senate  Resolution  415  of 
the  previous  Congress.  Construction  of 
this  $9.5  million  facility  would  be  com- 
pleted in  less  than  3  years. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  Fed- 
eral facility  in  the  southeastern  region. 

Utilization  research  on  these  crops — 
of  the  southeastern  area — is  now  being 
conducted  as  part  of  the  programs  of  the 
four  existing  Utilization  Research  and 
Development  Laboratories  at  New  Or- 
leans. La.,  Wyndmoor,  Pa.,  Peoria,  111., 
and  Albany,  Calif.,  all  of  which  are  op- 
erating at  near-full  capacity.  Space  is 
inadequate  in  these  laboratories  to  per- 
mit needed  strengthening  and  expansion 
of  research  on  the  commodities  assigned 
to  them,  including  those  of  primary  im- 
pKjrtance  to  the  southeastern  region. 

Existing  programs  on  important 
southeastern  commodities  would  be 
transferred  from  the  four  existing  labo- 
ratories to  the  new  facility  proposed. 
The  new  facility  would  provide  the  mod- 
ern laboratory  and  pilot  plant  space  and 
equipment  needed  to  permit  a  more  con- 
certed basic  and  applied  research  attack 
upon  the  problems  associated  with  the 
development  of  new,  improved,  and  ex- 
panded uses  for  such  commodities  as 
poultry  and  eggs,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  other  crops  of  the  Southeast  includ- 
ing peanuts,  tung,  and  naval  stores — 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service,  Strengthen- 
ing Research  on  Utilization  of  Agricul- 
tural Commodities :  A  report  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  in  response  to 
Senate  Resolution  415;  Washington, 
March  1963.  page  52. 

This  proF)osed  new  laboratory  would 
not  only  provide  a  facility  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  utilization  research  on 
southeastern  crops,  but  the  transfer  of 
research  projects  on  southeastern  crops 
to  the  new  facility  would  release  space 
in  the  other  regional  laboratories  to  re- 
search on  their  own  regional  crops.  For 
instance,  additional  research  on  cereal 
grains  at  the  Peoria  facility  is  greatly 
needed,  as  is  additional  research  on  cot- 
ton and  sugarcane  at  the  New  Orleans 
laboratory. 

The  Department's  proposed  program 
expansion  also  includes  construction  and 
conversion  work  at  the  Northern  Utiliza- 
tion Research  and  Development  Labora- 
tory at  Peoria.  111.  Some  62.000  square 
feet  of  additional  laboratory  space  would 
be  provided  by  an  addition  to  the  exist- 
ing main  building.  This  plant  was  built 
in  1940  and  is  the  major  Federal  facility 
most  concerned  with  the  development  of 


industrial  uses  for  major  cereal  and  oil- 
seed crops.  It  is  now  oE>erating  at  near- 
ly full  capacity,  making  it  impossible  to 
add  personnel  to  carry  out  expanded  re- 
search. Research  in  cereal  products  is 
especially  needed,  for  the  bulk  of  our 
surpluses  comprise  these  crops.  More- 
over, the  potential  uses  for  such  cereal 
products  as  industrial  starch  in  manu- 
facture of  paper  and  paperboard  and 
in  textiles  is  very  promising.  Research 
in  the  production  of  alcohol  from  cereal 
grains  on  an  economical  basis  holds 
promise  of  its  extensive  use,  as  a  motor 
fuel,  as  well  as  its  more  widespread 
adoption  in  various  industrial  processes. 
In  fiscal  year  1963.  however,  only  $5  mil- 
lion was  devoted  to  utilization  research 
on  all  cereal  and  forage  crops.  The  cost 
of  the  proposed  addition  at  the  Peoria 
facility  is  set  at  $7.5  million.  In  addi- 
tion, the  program  also  calls  for  conver- 
sion of  the  present  alcohol  plant,  at  a 
cost  of  $500,000.  Construction  would 
require  less  than  3  years  following  au- 
thorization. 

Construction  plans  for  the  second  year 
of  the  proposed  expansion  program 
would  include  an  additional  wing  at  the 
Western  Utilization  Laboratory  at  Al- 
bany, Calif.,  at  a  cost  of  $4.8  million,  an 
additional  wing  on  the  Southern  Utiliza- 
tion Laboratory  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  at 
a  cost  of  $4.6  milUon.  and  expansion  of 
the  Eastern  Utilization  Laboratory  at 
Wyndmoor,  Pa.,  at  a  cost  of  $5.3  million. 
Remodeling  of  the  facility  at  Pasadena. 
Calif.,  and  Weslaco.  Tex.,  is  called  for,  as 
well  as  a  new  naval  stores  research  lab- 
oratory at  Olustee,  Fla.;  these  three 
items  would  cost  $590,000. 

In  the  first  year  of  a  proposed  $35  mil- 
lion expansion  of  utilization  research, 
construction  of  facilities  would  use  $17.5 
million.  In  the  second  year,  $15.3  mil- 
lion would  be  allocated  to  expansion  of 
facilities.  In  the  third  and  fourth  years, 
$8  million  and  $2  million,  respectively, 
would  be  used  for  laboratory  and  pilot 
plant  equipment  in  new  laboratories. 
Thus,  by  the  end  of  the  first  4  or  5  yeai-s. 
new  utilization  research  facilities  would 
total  some  $43.8  million,  which,  if  added 
to  present  facilities,  would  bring  total 
investment  in  utilization  research  facili- 
ties to  some  $57  million. 

The  proposed  increase  will  bring  total 
appropriations  for  utilization  research  to 
about  $59  million  a  year,  which  com- 
pares with  the  $60  million  outlay  for  pro- 
duction research  last  year.  This  would 
assure  us  that  utilization  research  will 
attain  more  of  a  balance  in  effort  with 
production  research. 

I  agree  that  utilization  research  of  it- 
self is  not  capable  of  solving  the  problem 
of  farm  surpluses.  I  doubt  that  any 
single  measure  can  achieve  that  end. 
But  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  any  ra- 
tional means  which  offers  real  promise 
of  relieving  the  American  taxpayer  of  the 
burden  of  accumulating  and  storing  un- 
necessary surplus  commodities.  This 
proposed  $35  million  additional  research 
budget  represents  about  1  percent  of  the 
average  annual  outlay  by  the  American 
taxpayer  for  farm  programs  in  the  past 
10  years.  If  the  return  on  this  1  percent 
investment  approaches  the  12  to  1  bene- 
flt-to-cost  ratio  which  utilization  re- 
search has  achieved  so  far,  it  will  be  very 
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well  worth  the  investment;  It  would  be 
vrorth  it  if  the  return  on  the  additionall 
investment  were  only  half  that  ratio.i 
There  is  little  doubt  that  additional  re- 
search, along  with  the  facilities  to  house 
such  activity,  are  both  sorely  needed ;  we 
have  delayed  too  long  taking  that  very 
necessary  and  very  practical  step.  We( 
must  have  much  more  utilization  re-* 
search  just  as  soon  as  the  facilities  can 
bz  constructed  and  the  scientists  hired. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
RESEARCH  BRINGS  NEW  INDUS- 
TRIAL USES  NEARER  FOR  THREI 
GRAINS 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep 
tember  11  the  Department  of  Agricultur^ 
issued  a  press  release  entitled  "USDA 
Research  Brings  New  Industrial  Usei 
Nearer  for  Three  Grains."  I  am  conf 
vinced  that  if  the  Congress  approves  th* 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  s  aci- 
tion  on  utilization  research,  we  shall  se^ 
more  and  more  press  releases  such  ak 
this  one.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  press  release  be  printed  at  this  pom^ 
in  the  Record.  i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  releasfe 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  I 

USDA    RisEARCH    Brings    New    iNCusTRiAk, 
Uses  Nearer  fob  Three  Grains 
Research  advances  toward  new  Industrl^ 
uses  and  markets  for  corn,  wheat,  and  gra' 
sorghum  were  reported  this  week  by  U5  *" 
partment  of  Agricxilture  scientists. 

Three  promising  laboratory  produc 
cereal  xanthate  and  dlaldehyde  cornstarc 
with  futures  as  paper  additives,  and  an  1- 
dustrlal  gum  made  from  corn  sugar 
thicken  fluids  In  oil-well  drilling  and  flr 
flghUng — have  been  brought  a  step  near 
commercial  production  by  recent  Investlgf 
tlODS  by  USDAs  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice. This  progress  was  reported  In  papers 
presented  during  the  week  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  ^n 
New  York.  i 

Cereal  xanthate  is  under  laboratory  stud^; 
the  other  two  products  are  being  evaluated 
by  industry,  using  USDA-developed  proc- 
esses. 

Scientists  at  the  Northern  Utilization  Re- 
search Laboratory.  Peoria,  111.,  from  whl^h 
all  three  products  originated,  have  achieved 
a  continuous  process  for  making  cer^l 
xanthate  from  starch  that  will  provide 
needed  guides  In  designing  a  commerchl- 
scale  process. 

Cereal  xanthate,  which  In  laboratory  ex- 
periments has  been  mixed  with  wood  p\4lp 
to  produce  strong  Insxilatlon  board  wljth 
high  dry  sUength,  and  paper  with  unusOal 
wet  and  dry  strength,  can  be  produced  by 
the  continuous  mixing  of  starch.  sodHim 
hydroxide  (lye),  and  carbon  dUulflAe. 
Xanthate  Is  discharged  as  viscous  paste  frcjm 
a  screw-type  mixer  reactOT  just  2  minutes 
after  starch  and  chemicals  are  mixed.      I 

The  scientists  responsible  for  this  worM— 
C.  L.  Swanson.  Dr.  T.  R.  Neffziger.  Dr.  C.|R. 
Russell.  B.  T.  Hofreiter,  and  C.  E.  Rlst — h«ve 
determined  the  chemical  efficiency  and  power 
consumption  under  different  conditions  of 
temperature,  order  of  adding  chemicals,  dis- 
charge orifice  size,  and  length  of  holding 
time  after  discharge  of  xanthate  from  ^he 
mixer.  I 

A  new  continuous  process  for  making  til- 
aldehyde  starch  offers  a  10  percent  lo^cr 
cost  advantage  over  the  batch  process,  de- 
veloped earUer  by  Northern  Laborat<)ry 
scientists.  Dlaldehyde  starch  can  be  ad^ed 
to  woodpulp  In  making  paper  that  must  re- 


tain strength  when  wet.  This  process, 
worked  out  by  H.  F.  Conway,  E.  B.  Lancaster, 
and  B.  L.  Griffin,  also  shows  promise  for  In- 
creasing water  reslsUince  of  casein  in  paper 
coatings  and  plywood  glues. 

DUldehyde  starch  U  made  by  oxidizing 
starch  with  periodic  acid.  This  oxidizing 
agent  was  too  expensive  for  Industrial  use 
until  Peoria  scientists  developed  an  electro- 
lytic process  that  permits  repeated  use  of 
the  initial  quantity  of  oxidant. 

The  continuous  process  employs  small 
(3  by  24  inches)  cylindrical,  electrolytic  cells. 
These  cells  are  arranged  so  the  used  oxidiz- 
ing agent  flows  throxigh  them  in  series  and 
is  regenerated  to  periodic  acid— to  be  used 
in  oxidizing  more  starch.  Starch  Is  oxidized 
by  mixing  it  with  the  periodic  acid  as  the 
two  solutions  flow  through  a  series  of  tanks. 
When  the  oxidation  is  completed,  the  dl- 
aldehyde starch  is  recovered  by  centrlfuglng, 
and  the  used  oxidant  Is  returned  to  the  cells. 
A  lO-mllllon-pound-a-year.  continuous 
processing  plant  would  require  3,360  cells 
and  four  oxidation  tanks,  the  Northern  Lab- 
oratory study  indicates. 

Scientists  at  Peoria  have  also  developed 
a  process  for  producing  industrial  grade  gum 
from  corn  sugar  at  less  than  half  the  cost 
of  purified  gum.  an  earlier  achievement. 
The  process  was  developed  by  S.  P.  Rogovln, 
W.  J.  Albrecht,  and  V.  E.  Sohns. 

Less  than  2  percent  pure  giim  in  cold  wa- 
ter results  In  viscous  solutions  that  remain 
so  in  the  presence  of  salt  and  heat.  These 
characteristics  give  the  gum.  called  B-1459, 
promise  as  a  thickener  in  fluids  for  ollwell 
drilling,  for  recovering  oil  from  nearly  spent 
wells,  and  for  fighting  forest  fires. 

Like  the  pure  product.  Industrial  grade 
gum  U  made  by  the  action  of  a  bacterium. 
Xanthomonas  campestrls.  on  glucose  or  corn 
sugar.  The  broth  of  thU  fermentation  is 
dried  resulting  In  a  product  that  contains 
60  percent  of  B-1459.  The  new  process  omits 
a  precipitation  step  necessary  in  producing 
pure  B-1459. 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OPEN  SPACE  AND  ORDERLY  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  within  the  last  few  days, 
President  Kennedy  has  again  called  at- 
tention in  dramatic  fashion  to  our  need 
to  conserve  our  natural  resources ;  to  stop 
polluting  our  water  and  chopping  down 
our  forests,  because  once  lost  these  preci- 
ous national  assets  can  never  be  re- 
placed. 

Dr.  Robert  Weaver,  Administrator  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
in  an  excellent  speech  delivered  this 
morning,  has  reemphasized  this  point, 
and  the  great  need  for  preservation  of 
open  space  as  an  integral  part  of  orderly 
urban  development. 

He  cited  Census  Bureau  estimates  that 
the  population  of  this  country  by  the 
year  2000  will  be  330  million  persons,  an 
increase  of  150  million  since  1960,  and 
nearly  all  of  it  expected  to  be  in  urban 
areas.    He  pointed  out: 

To  accommodate  that  additional  popula- 
tion at  the  present  levels  of  urban  density — 


which  are.  IncldentaUy.  decreasing— will  re- 
quire the  development  of  about  50,000  square 
miles  of  land. 

But  the  problem  is  not  one  of  land,  but 
of  land  use.    Dr.  Weaver  continues: 

The  urban  population,  which  In  1960  con- 
stituted nearly  70  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation was  concentrated  In  only  a  little  more 
that  1  percent  of  the  land  area  of  the  coun- 
try. 

He  quotes  Charles  Abrams*  amazing 
estimate  that  the  entire  present  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  could  be  housed 
on  the  coast  of  California  at  12  famiUes 
to  the  acre— and  everyone  could  have  a 
view  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Our  real  need  Is  to  resolve  the  conflicts 
between  the  various  competing  uses  for 
land  in  uiban  areas.  Through  the  urban 
planning  program,  the  open  space  pro- 
gram, and  the  proposed  urban  transpor- 
tation program,  we  can  make  real  strides 
toward  making  land  use  decisions  that 
will  meet  the  needs  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  wUl  provide  for  future  needs 

as  well. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Weaver  be- 
fore a  Joint  Conference  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Park  Executives.  American 
Association  of  Zoological  Paiks  and 
Aquariums,  and  the  National  Conference 
on  State  Parks  be  included  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  . 

Address  bt  Robert  C.  Weaver.  Aduinistra- 
TOR,  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
Before  a  Joint  Conference  op  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Park  Executives.  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Zoological  Parks  and 
Aquariums,  and  the  National  Conference 
ON   State    Parks.   Sheraton   Park   Hotel. 
Washington,  D.C,  September  25,  1963 
There  are  few  more  pressing  problems  fac- 
ing this  country  today  than  the  need  for  a 
national  land  policy— a  policy  to  Insure  that 
the  most  basic  of  all  our  natural  resources 
Is  used  In  the  national  interest. 

In  the  development  of  such  a  policy  each 
of  yovu-  organizations  plays  a  key  role.  For 
there  can  be  no  Intelligent  national  land 
policy  that  does  not  assign  a  high  priority 
to  land  for  park  and  recreational  use. 

Land — the  control  of  It.  and  the  uses  to 
which  It  should  be  put — has  been  of  public 
concern    from    the    very    beginning    of    this 

coimtry.  ^ 

Many  of  those  who  settled  America  came 
here  looking  for  land.  With  the  breakdown 
of  the  feudal  system  of  land  tenure  in  Eu- 
rope—and later  in  Asia— families  lost  their 
hold  on  land  they  had  tilled  for  centuries. 
Many  of  them  drifted  to  the  cities,  ind  from 
the  cities  to  the  New  World  where  they 
spread  out  across  this  continent  In  search 

of  land.  ,       .        , 

Prom  colonial  days  freedom  In  America 
was  identified  with  land  ownership.  And  a 
great  deal  of  the  mystique  with  which  we 
today  surround  the  subject  of  home  owner- 
ship arises  from  this  historical  association. 
Only  gradually  are  we  breaking  away  from 
this  tradition  and  recognizing  that  the  man 
who  rents  can  also  be  free— and  even  rich. 
Parallel  with  our  historic  emphasis  on  the 
right  of  the  Individual  to  own  land,  however, 
there  was  recognized  from  the  days  of  the 
earliest  setUements  that  some  land  should 
be  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  community. 

Every  New  England  village  centered  on  ft 
"common"— a  plot  of  land  held  in  common 
by  all  who  live  there,  and  use  at  first  for 
grazing  cattle.  During  the  RevoluUon  these 
commons  were  used  for  the  drilling  of  local 
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mllltla.  Later  they  came  to  be  used  for  park 
purposes. 

In  the  South  and  West,  town  after  town 
was  laid  out  with  a  gridiron  street  pattern, 
and  at  least  one  central  square  set  aside  for 
a  court  building.  Later  these  courthouse 
.squares  became  parks  and  social  centers. 

When  L'Enfant  laid  out  the  plan  for  Wash- 
ington he  placed  plazas  at  key  street  Inter- 
sections to  be  landscaped  for  park  purposes. 
And— In  a  foretaste  of  the  hazards  faced  by 
later  planners— he  resigned  when  Congress 
permitted  a  private  dwelling  to  encrocich  on 

his  plan. 

When  the  Continental  Congress — even  be- 
fore the  adoption  of  our  Constitution — care- 
fully regulated  the  disposition,  of  the  west- 
ern lands  ceded  to  the  National  Government 
by  the  Colonies,  It  reserved  one  lot  in  every 
township  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools. 
The  land  policies  of  this  Nation  were  set 
In  the  days  of  the  old  frontier,  when  this  was 
a  predominantly  rural  and  agricultural  coun- 
try. Their  main  purpose  was  to  provide  for 
the  orderly  development  of  vast  expanses  of 
unsettled  and  untllled  public  land. 

Today,  however,  this  Nation  has  reached 
a  new  frontier — a  frontier  of  urban  and  In- 
dustrial development.  The  ways  In  which 
Americans  live  and  work  have  changed,  and 
so  have  the  ways  in  which  land  Is  used. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  start 
thinking  about  new  land  policies  that  will 
reflect  the  realities  of  this  New  Frontier. 

It  is  Impossible,  we  know,  for  any  national 
policy  to  be  developed  overnight  out  of  whole 
cloth.  Policies  are  evolved  gradually,  from  a 
series  of  ad  hoc  decisions  to  meet  specific 
situations. 

But  there  comes  a  time  when  the  accumu- 
lation of  these  ad  hoc  decisions  is  such  that 
they  need  to  be  correlated,  reexamined,  and  a 
rationale  distilled  from  them  that  can  be- 
come the  basis  of  future  action. 

It  Is  this  rationale  that  is  the  policy,  and 
it  Is  this  distillation  process  I  have  in  mind 
when  I  say  it  Is  time  we  started  thinking 
about  policy. 

The  direction  of  America's  new  land  policy 
already  was  taking  shape  over  a  century  ago 
when  New  York  City  decided  to  establish 
Central  Park,  purchasing  the  land  from  pri- 
vate owners  and  obliterating  a  gridiron  street 
pattern  that  planners  had  imposed  on  the 
area. 

It  had  progressed  a  good  deal  by  the  time 
this  country  plunged  into  the  trough  of  the 
depression  In  the  1930's.  And  It  took  an  Im- 
portant turn  when  Congress  established  the 
low-rent  housing  program  with  the  specific 
objective  of  clearing  slums. 

It  took  another  major  step  In  Its  develop- 
ment In  1949  when  Congress  established 
another  type  of  slum  clearance — that  has 
now  become  the  urban  renewal  program. 

And  It  was  Implicit  again.  In  the  Housing 
Act  of  1961.  when  Congress  authorized  what 
we  know  as  the  open  space  program. 

Only  a  few  weeks  after  his  nomination. 
President  Kennedy,  in  a  special  message  to 
Congress  on  housing  and  community  devel- 
opment, called  attention  to  the  need  for  de- 
veloping policies  and  programs  for  the  use 
of  land. 

In  that  message  he  said : 
"Land  Is  the  most  precious  resource  of  the 
metropolitan  area.  The  present  patterns  of 
haphazard  suburban  development  are  con- 
tributing to  a  tragic  waste  in  the  use  of  a 
vital  resource  now  being  consumed  at  an 
alarming  rate. 

"Open  space  must  be  reserved  to  provide 
parks  and  recreation,  conserve  water  and 
other  natural  resources,  prevent  building  In 
undesirable  locations,  prevent  erosion  and 
floods,  and  avoid  the  wasteful  extension  of 
public  services.  Open  land  Is  also  needed  to 
provide  reserves  for  future  residential  devel- 
opment, to  protect  against  undue  specula- 
tion, and  to  make  it  possible  for  State  and 


regional  bodies  to  control  the  rate  and  char- 
acter of  community  development." 

Becavise  of  the  complexities  of  this  prob- 
lem, the  President  directed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Housing  Administrator 
to  develop  a  long-range  program  and  policy 
for  dealing  with  open  space  and  the  orderly 
development  of  urban  land. 

But,  recognizing  the  urgency  of  the  prob- 
lem, the  President  indicated  that  a  start 
should  be  made  immediately.  He  declared 
his  support  of  the  objectives  of  a  bill  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Williams  of  New  Jersey 
calling  for  grants  to  local  authorities  for  the 
acquisition  of  open  space. 

The  administration's  bill — ^that  was 
eventually  Incorporated  In  the  Housing  Act 
of  1961 — was  very  similar  to  the  original  pro- 
posal by  Senator  Williams.  And  the  Sen- 
ator played  a  major  role  In  demonstrating  to 
his  colleagues,  and  the  pubUc,  the  need  for 
this  legislation. 

In  Its  final  form,  this  part  of  the  act  pro- 
vided for  $50  million  in  matching  grants  to 
public  bodies  acquiring  open-space  land  In 
urban  areas  according  to  local  and  regional 
plans.  These  grants  could  be  for  20  to  30 
percent  of  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  the 
open-space  land. 

A  20-percent  grant  could  be  made  to  an 
applicant  acquiring  land  in  an  urban  area. 
A  30-percent  grant  could  be  made  to  an  ap- 
plicant who  can  acquire  land  In  all  an  urban 
either  by  Its  own  areawlde  Jurisdiction  or 
through  an  intergovernmental  agreement. 

Responsibility  for  administering  the  pro- 
gram was  delegated  to  Commissioner  William 
Slayton  of  the  Urban  Renewal  Administra- 
tion— who  Is  here  with  me  this  morning,  and 
win  help  me  answer  your  questions.  And 
he.  in  turn,  placed  It  under  the  direction  of 
Arthur  Davis,  who  was  formerly  with  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Board. 
In  its  first  2  years  of  operation,  the  open- 
space  land  program  has  made  114  grants  to 
almost  $18  million.  These  granU  enabled 
applicants  In  27  States  to  acquire  almost 
55,000  acres  of  land  In  urban  areas. 

They  included  large  grants,  such  as  almost 
$2  million  to  the  Forest  Reserve  District  of 
Cook  County,  111.,  for  extension  of  a  green 
belt  around  the  city  of  Chicago.  And  they 
Included  small  grants,  such  as  $1,100  to 
Stratford,  Conn. — home  of  a  Shakespeare 
festival — to  acquire  a  3-acre  marsh  near 
the  Housatonlc  River  as  a  recreation  and 
conservation  area. 

The  majority  of  the  grants  have  been  for 
recreation  purposes,  although  conservation 
and  historic  preservation  have  also  been  in- 
cluded. Battlefields  and  forts,  bridle  paths 
and  athletic  fields,  as  well  as  wildlife  refuges 
and  marshes,  have  all  been  acquired  with  the 
help  of   these  open  space  grants. 

Almost  44  percent  of  the  grants  were  for 
less  than  $50,000.  Most  of  them  were  for 
20  percent  of  the  acquisition  cost  of  the  land. 
And  most  of  them  went  to  cities  and 
counties  to  acquire  land  within  their 
corporate  limits  or  Immediate  urban  area. 
As  you  might  expect — from  the  degree  of 
its  urbanization — the  largest  number  of 
grants  were  In  the  Northeast  section  of  the 
country.  Then  came  the  Midwest,  the  west 
coast,  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  sections.  The 
South  and  the  Southwest,  where  the  urban 
pressure  on  land  has  not  been  as  great,  had 
the  fewest  number  of  grants. 

This  sectional  distribution  demonstrates, 
I  think,  that  the  program  is  assisting  In  the 
preservation  of  open  space  in  the  areas  where 
the  need  is  greatest. 

Congress  Intended  that  the  Incentive  of 
a  larger  grant — 30  percent  Instead  of  20 
percent — would  encourage  establishment  of 
agencies  with  areawlde  jurisdiction,  or  the 
conclusion  of  Intergovernmental  agreements 
to  coordinate  the  acquisition  of  open  space 
land. 

A  little  over  40  percent  of  the  grants  made 
m    the  first  2   years  of   the  program   were 
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under  one  or  the  other  of  these  alternatives. 
And  nearly  two-thirds  of  these  larger  grants 
were  based  on  Intergovernmental  agreements. 
Such  agreements  have  been  prepared  for 
22  urban  areas  in  this  country.  Fifteen  have 
been  approved  and  seven  are  pending.  Five 
of  the  ten  largest  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  areas — or  almost  a  quarter  of  the 
country's  urban  population  in  the  1960 
census  are  covered  by  these  agreements. 

Such  agreements  state  that  the  signatories 
will  coordinate  their  open  space  acquisition 
programs  with  the  plans  of  a  central  plan- 
^nlng  body  or  the  Joint  plans  of  similar  agen- 
\cles  within  an  urban  area. 
\  The  provisions  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961 
tied  the  open  space  program  very  closely  to 
the  urban  planning  process.  And  this  re- 
flected the  belief  of  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration that  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
responsibility  to  encourage  communities  to 
work  together  for  orderly,  areawlde  develop- 
ment. 

This  was  reflected,  again,  In  the  provisions 
of  the  act  that  authorized  increases  in  grants 
for  urban  planning  from  $20  million  to  $75 
million,  and  increased  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  such  planning  from  one-half 
to  two-thirds. 

It  also  was  reflected  In  the  establishment 
of  a  new  program  of  $50  mUllon  lor  kians 
to  help  local  agencies  acquire,  construct  and 
Improve  transportation  facilities  and  equip- 
ment. In  accordance  with  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  transportation  development. 

The  same  theme  was  present  In  the  pro- 
visions of  the  proposal  President  Kennedy 
sent  to  Congress  this  year  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  grants  as  well  as  loans  for  the  de- 
velopment of  mass  transpKirtatlon  systems  in 
accordance  with  comprehensive  area  plans. 
That  program  has  passed  the  Senate  and 
was  reported  favorably  by  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee.  It  is  still 
awaiting  final  House  action. 

The  President's  proposals  for  an  op>en  space 
program  were  much  broader  than  those 
finally  embraced  by  the  Hoxislng  Act  of  1961. 
It  would  have  authorized  loans  to  local 
agencies  to  acquire  open  land  for  future 
development.  This  would  have  enabled  com- 
munities to  buy  open  land,  with  the  help 
of  Federal  loans,  and  hold  this  land  for 
eventual  public  or  private  development  in 
accordance  with  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  development  of  the  area. 

It  would.  In  other  words,  have  enabled 
the  establishment  of  land  reserves  for  guid- 
ing the  future  course  of  community  de- 
velopment. 

This  section  of  the  President's  proposal 
was  not  approved  by  Congress. 

But  the  problem  of  fringe  land  develop- 
ment It  was  meant  to  cope  with  still  remains. 
The  Census  Bureau  estimates  that  the 
population  of  this  country  by  the  year  2000 
will  be  330  million  persons.  That  will  mean 
an  Increase  of  150  million  persons  since  1960, 
and  nearly  all  of  It  is  expected  to  be  in 
urban  area. 

To  accommodate  that  additional  popula- 
tion at  the  present  levels  of  urban  density — 
which  are,  incidentally,  decreasing — will  re- 
quire the  development  of  about  50,000  square 
miles  of  land. 

That  is  25  percent  more  land  than  is  now 
covered  by  urban  development. 

Fortunately,  this  country  has  no  lack  of 
land  to  accommodate  this  development. 

The  urban  population,  which  In  1960  con- 
stituted nearly  70  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation, was  concentrated  In  only  a  little 
more  than  1  percent  of  the  land  area  of  the 
country. 

One  of  my  good  friends  and  former  col- 
leagues, Charles  Abrams,  has  estimated  that 
the  entire  present  population  of  the  United 
States  could  be  housed  on  the  coast  of 
California  at  12  families  to  the  acre — and 
everyone  could  have  a  view  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 
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So  our  problem  Is  not  one  of  sptice,  bvit 
of  resolving  the  conflicts  that  arise  betwee^ 
the  competing  uses  for  space  In  an  urban 

area.  j 

Through  urban  renewal  and  the  closely 
related  urban  planning  program  we  are  tr|- 
Ing  to  resolve  those  conflicts  In  ways  th$t 
will  come  the  closest  to  meeting  the  nee4s 
and  the  desires  of  those  who  live  In  eadh 
conrununlty.  i 

Through  the  open  space  program,  we  have 
made  a  beginning  toward  enabling  a  coit- 
munlty  to  set  aside  the  land  that  should  be 
reserved    for    recreation    and    conservatldn 

purposes.  ^1 

Through  the  proposed  urban  transportte- 
tlon  program  we  could  help  to  encourage 
the  development  of  coordinated  transporta- 
tion systems  on  an  areawlde  basis.  1 

But  we  do  not  yet  have  any  way  of  co- 
ordinating the  haphazard  residential  atd 
commercial  development  on  the  fringe  land 
around  the  rapidly  growing  urban  areas  of 

this  country.  *  w     ^i,„ 

What  U  needed  now  Is  that  we  take  Xfae 
time  to  think  through  the  implications  Jof 
what  has  been  done  In  this  country  In  de- 
veloping the  public  role  In  the  control  of 
land  resources.  I 

What  is  needed  Is  that  we  take  the  tl^ie 
to  think  through  the  Implications  of  ttie 
populaUon  growth  that  Is  ahead  of  us  for 
the  future  development  of  that  public  r^le. 

And  flnaUy,  what  Is  needed,  Is  the  deflhl- 
tlon  of  a  national  land  policy  that  will  build 
upon  what  has  been  done  to  meet  the  ne^ds 
of  the  future.  ,     ^, 

Each  of  you.  through  the  organizatK ins 
that  have  brought  you  together  here  tod(ay 
has  a  vital  concern  in  the  development  o^ 
thU  policy.  Each  of  you  has  much  to  c^n 
tribute  to  that  development. 
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WILL   AMERICUS   FREE 
DON  HARRIS? 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey 
President,  we  all  pride  this  country 
America  as  the  land  of  the  free  and 
home  of  the  brave. 

But  we  know  there  are  some  areas  $nd 
towns  in  the  United  States  where  tjhis 
is  not  so.  at  least  not  for  all  Americans. 

One  of  them.  I  am  sorry  to  say.  is  the 
small  town  of  Americus,  Ga. 

For  in  Americus  most  of  those  vrho 
are  brave  are  not  free. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  compelled  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  story 
of  what  is  going  on  today  in  the  sr^all 
town  of  Americus,  Ga.  j 

It  is  a  story  of  fear  and  hatred^  of 
mass  arrests,  police  brutality,  incredible 
legal  proceedings,  and  intimidation. 

The  story  is  more  poignant  to  mcj  for 
it  involves  a  23-year-old  graduate  of 
Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  N.J., 
who  has  been  imprisoned  by  the  author- 
ities of  Americus.  Ga..  on  a  chargt  of 
attempting  to  incite  insurrection,  wlhich 
could  result  in  the  death  penalty.        j 

DON  HAKBIS'  CRIME 

His  crime?  Making  the  mistake  of 
beUeving  that  people  have  a  right  to  Vote 
in  Americus. 

Mr.  President,  my  information  co(mes 
to  me  from  a  group  of  students  at 
Rutgers  and  Douglass  College  who  l^ave 
organized  to  try  to  save  Don  Harris^  the 
yovmg  man  in  question. 

The  Don  Harris  Cwnmittee  is  he^ided 
by  Rita  Murphy  and  Susan  Kass,  and 
includes  Nola  Safro,  president  of  the 


Government  Association,  and  Pat  Carty. 
president  of  the  National  Student  As- 
sociation, among  others. 

These  dedicated  students  are  trymg 
desperately  to  make  sure  that  some  sem- 
blance of  justice  and  decency  is  rendered 
to  Don  Harris.  A  rally  is  being  held  to- 
morrow at  Rutgers  both  for  Harris  and 
the  Birmingham  church  bombing,  in  an 
effort  to  raise  funds  for  his  legal  defense 
and  to  help  repair  the  church. 

I  bring  this  story  to  the  Senate  in  the 
earnest  hope  that  it  might  touch  the 
conscience  of  decent  people  everywhere, 
most  especially  the  responsible  officials 
of  Americus,  Ga. 

I  have  urged  the  Justice  Department 
to  explore  every  possibility  for  lending 
assistance  in  this  case.  While  I  am  told 
the  powers  of  the  Justice  Department  are 
exceedingly  limited  under  present  law  in 
situations  of  this  kind,  I  am  in  a  position 
to  say  that  some  help  is  being  given, 
and  for  this  I  am  grateful. 

Mr.  President,  Sumter  County,  Ga., 
where  Americus  is  located  is  a  rural  area 
of  some  25,000  people.  About  5,600  of 
them  are  registered  to  vote.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year  only  483  of  those 
registered  were  Negro.  And  this  is  in  an 
area  where  Negroes  represent  about  50 
percent  of  the  population. 

It  was  this  patent  discrimination  in 
a  most  fundamental  human  right  that 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  Sumter 
County  movement  early  this  year  in  an 
effort  to  increase  voter  registration. 

After  graduating  from  Rutgers,  Don 
Harris  went  to  Americus  as  a  field  secre- 
tary with  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordi- 
nating Committee  to  help  do  something 
about  this  glaring  inequity. 

THE    CHARGES    AGAINST    DON    HARRIS 


On  August  8  about  250  Negroes  met  in 
the  Friendship  Baptist  Church  and  then 
proceeded  to  a  Negro  cafe  about  a  block 
away,  where  the  group  stood  outside 
singing  hymns. 

The  police  arrived,  told  the  crowd  to 
disperse  and  when  they  would  not,  began 
firing  in  the  air.  They  then  grabbed 
Harris  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  group. 
He  went  limp,  refusing  to  cooperate  with 
the  poUce  arrest.  He  was  rewarded  by 
being  beaten  in  the  street  and  dragged 
to  a  squad  car.  Other  arrests  were  also 
made. 

It  could  be  expected  that  the  police 
might  charge  Harris  with  something  like 
unlawful  assembly  and  failure  to  obey 
the  orders  of  an  officer.  And  so  they  did. 
And  because  of  the  melee  created  when 
the  police  arrived,  it  is  not  hard  to 
imagine  the  authorities  of  Americus  go- 
ing so  far  as  charging  Harris  with  dis- 
orderly conduct,  resisting  arrest,  and 
even  inciting  riot.     And  so  they  did. 

But  it  passes  all  understanding  that 
he  should  also  be  charged  with  an  at- 
tempt to  incite  insurrection,  for  which 
he  faces  a  possible  death  penalty.  Yet 
he  was. 

And  this  is  a  charge  which,  according 
to  the  Georgia  law  books,  has  been  used 
only  once  before,  in  a  case  involving  an 
Atlanta  Communist  during  the  1930's. 
Even  this  one  case  was  overturned  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  a  manner  that, 


to  say  the  least,  casts  a  serious  cloud 
on  the  constitutionality  of  the  statute. 

And  yet  the  authorities  of  Americus 
had  no  compunction  in  applying  this 
grave  but  unused  and  perhaps  uncon- 
stitutional charge  against  this  young 
man  for  merely  engaging  in  a  peaceful 
civil  rights  demonstration. 

HOW    MUCH    IT   TAKES   TO   GET   OUT    OF    JAIL 

Mr.  President,  because  Harris  faces 
a  possible  death  sentence  under  the  in- 
surrection charge,  no  ball  need  be  set 
under  Georgia  law.  And  none  has  been. 
But  even  if  the  charge  were  dropped  or 
bail  set,  the  people  of  Americus  have 
made  sure  that  Don  Harris  will  stay  in 
jail  a  long,  long  while. 

In  Georgia,  a  citizen  may  ask  a  judi- 
cial officer  to  issue  what  is  called  a  peace 
bond  against  any  person  who  repeatedly 
threatens  life  or  property.  Such  a  bond 
may  be  set  in  any  amount  under  Georgia 
law  and  is  Intended  as  a  guarantee  of 
good  behavior.  It  is  imposed  in  addition 
to  regular  bail. 

So  far  Harris  has  been  charged  with 
eight  peace  bonds,  totaling  $40,000.  And 
the  bail  for  some  of  the  other  secondary 
charges  hasn't  even  been  set  yet. 

This  despite  the  fact  that  application 
for  bail  was  made  more  than  10  days 
ago.  The  local  circuit  court  had  prom- 
ised a  decision  by  September  20,  but  still 
no  action  has  been  taken  on  what  is  a 
matter  normally  given  immediate  court 
attention. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  just  think  of  $40,- 
000  placed  on  the  head  of  this  23 -year- 
old  Rutgers'  graduate.  I  am  not  an  ex- 
pert on  ball  charges,  but  $40,000  charged 
against  this  young  man  Is  simply  incredi- 
ble. 

And  this  Is  a  young  man  who  spent  the 
summer  of  1961  helping  to  build  a  dam 
in  Rhodesia  under  operation  "Crossroads 
of  Africa." 

This  is  a  young  man  who  spent  other 
time  working  with  a  group  providing  tu- 
torial programs  in  Harlem  and  Philadel- 
phia. 

This  is  a  young  man  who  was  selected 
by  Rutgers  University  for  Inclusion  in 
who's  who  among  students  In  American 
universities  and  colleges  in  recognition  of 
merit  and  accomplishment. 

This  is  a  young  man  who  went  to 
Americus.  Ga.,  because  he  believed  the 
people  there  have  a  right  to  vote. 

And  just  to  add  to  the  irony,  this  stag- 
gering amount  of  money  has  been  lodged 
against  Don  Harris  in  a  State  whose  own 
constitution  declares  that: 

Excessive  ball  shall  not  be  required,  nor 
excessive  fines  Imposed,  nor  cruel  and  un- 
usual punishments  Inflicted;  nor  shall  any 
person  be  abused  In  being  arrested,  while 
under  arrest,  or  In  prison. 

Mr.  President,  Don  Harris  is  not  the 
only  person  who  has  been  arrested  in 
Americus,  Ga.  Some  were  jailed  in  July 
for  having  the  effrontery  of  using  the 
front  entrance  to  a  movie  theater. 

The  day  after  the  August  8  arrests,  a 
group  of  about  175  Negroes  marched  to 
protest  the  beatings  and  arrests  of  the 
previous  night.  They  were  cut  off  by 
police  wielding  police  clubs  and  electric 
cattle  prodders.    Several  of  the  demon- 
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strators  required  stitches.  Many  of 
them  were  arrested. 

On  August  11  another  group  of  about 
25  young  people  knelt  in  prayer  in  front 
of  the  police  station  and  they  too  were 
arrested.  Several  other  Negroes  not  in 
the  demonstration  were  also  arrested 
during  those  days. 

On  August  17.  another  group  of  about 
35  was  arrested  for  praying  in  front  of 
the  police  station. 

JAIL  CONDITIONS  ARE  DISGRACETUL 

All  told,  about  200  young  people,  many 
of  them  in  their  early  teens,  have  been 
arrested  in  Americus,  Ga. 

Lacking  adequate  jail  facilities,  the  au- 
thorities have  placed  many  of  the  young- 
sters In  an  old  abandoned  newspaper 
building  without  furnishings,  without 
bedding,  without  working  toilet  facilities, 
and  A^ithout  adequate  ventilation.  One 
shower  tap  provides  the  only  drinking 
and  bathing  water.  The  stench  through- 
out is  unbearable. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  the  Record 
could  show  the  jail  iaciUties  in  use  In 
Americus.  But  I  have  with  me  some  pic- 
tures that  were  secretly  taken  and 
smuggled  out.  They  really  make  you 
wonder  whether  they  could  have  been 
taken  in  the  United  States  of  America  at 
this  point  in  the  20th  century.  I  Invite 
any  Senators  who  may  be  Uiterested  to 
examine  them. 

For  food  the  youngsters  are  given  four 
hamburgers  daily,  for  which  they  are 
privileged  to  pay  $2  a  day,  as  a  result  of 
a  local  ordinance  passed  August  9. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  only  say  that  these 
conditions  are  disgraceful. 

WHAT  WILL  THE  VERDICT  BET 

And  what  wlU  be  the  outcome?  I  do 
not  know.  But  I  suspect  that  many 
Negroes  in  Americus  will  think  long  and 
hard  before  making  more  protests  on  be- 
half of  their  own  constitutional  rights. 
No  doubt  this  is  what  the  local  authori- 
ties have  In  mind. 

In  fact.  Mr.  President,  the  gravity  of 
the  charges  In  this  case  point  to  what 
seems  to  be  a  growing  trend  in  the 
South— the  leveling  of  charges  that  carry 
a  penalty  of  death  or  long  imprisonment 
and  thus  steep  ball  as  a  way  of  cutting 
the  heart  out  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment. The  Americus  incident  is  by  no 
means  an  Isolated  one. 

As  for  Don  Harris,  assuming  a  grand 
jury  indicts  him  in  November,  he  can 
expect  to  remain  in  Jail  for  some  6 
months  awaiting  his  trial  which  is  ex- 
pected some  time  In  January.  And  then 
there  Is  the  question  of  appeals. 

I  am  told  that  he  is  allowed  no  visitors 
except  his  lawyers.  He  Is  not  permitted 
to  meet  any  members  of  the  press. 

Don  Harris  can  only  wait,  not  even 
completely  sure  of  his  safety  pending  his 
trial. 

And  his  trial?    Will  it  be  fair? 

I  would  like  to  think  so.  But  I  would 
feel  much  better  if  the  eyes  of  the  world 
were  focused  on  Americus,  Ga.,  and  the 
case  of  Don  Harris  and  his  colleagues 
who  have  been  similarly  charged. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  story  that  has 
not  been  reported  by  the  national  press. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  sufficiently  dramatic  or 


imusual  to  warrant  the  attention  of  the 
press,  but  I  do  not  think  so. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  if 
ever  a  case  deserved  national  attention, 
Don  Harris'  loss  of  freedom  merits  it. 
And  it  is  my  hope  that  if  the  American 
people  are  told  what  is  happening  to  one 
of  their  fellow  citizens,  the  responsible 
officials  in  Americus  will  find  some  way 
of  bringing  this  travesty  of  justice  to  an 
end. 

THE  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY- 
EXPLOSION  NEAR  SOUTH  POLE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Senate  voted  affirmatively  to 
advise  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  of  Moscow.  The  majority  of  the 
Senate  acted  upon  representations  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
who  appeared  as  witnesses  before  the 
committees,  that  the  Senate  had  been 
given  all  the  facts  bearing  on  the  treaty. 

Today  there  appeared  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Evening  Star  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  a  news  aiticle  which  says  that  an 
explosion  equivalent  to  500  kilotons  oc- 
curred In  the  Antarctic  approximately 
800  miles  south  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  South  Africa  on  August  3,  1963, 
just  2  days  before  the  Treaty  of  Moscow 
was  formally  signed.  This  news  article 
reports  that : 

Detailed  Information  had  been  withheld 
until  after  yesterday's  Senate  vote  on  the 
partial  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  to  avoid  the 
accusation  that  the  information  had  been 
put  out  in  an  attempt  to  block  ratification. 

Mr.  President.  If  this  news  account  Is 
substantially  accurate,  the  Senate  has 
been  subjected  to  gross  deception. 
Whatever  the  facts  may  be,  and  however 
the  Senate  vote  on  the  treaty  may  have 
been  affected,  there  can  be  no  justifica- 
tion for  withholding  Information  from 
the  Senate  which  bears  so  materially  on 
such  a  vital  Issue. 

The  chairman  of  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  has  already  announced 
that  the  subcommittee  will  keep  a  close 
watch  on  developments  which  affect  the 
treaty  and  our  security  under  the  treaty. 
This  Is  the  veiT  type  of  thing  that  needs 
looking  Into  Immediately,  and  I  hope  the 
chairman  will  begin  the  investigation 
forthwith.  There  is  no  more  appropri- 
ate place  to  begin  than  with  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  reported  blast  In 
the  Antarctic. 

Unfortunately,  if  history  is  a  prolog 
to  the  future,  we  will  never  get  the 
straight  story,  for  the  subcommittee  will 
not  be  given  access  to  the  facts  which  are 
most  relevant  to  the  subject  of  the 
Inquiry. 

In  view  of  this  incidence  of  suppres- 
sion of  most  relevant  facts,  how  much 
confidence  can  we  now  place  in  the 
promised  safeguards? 

If  the  executive  bremch  will  not  risk  all 
the  facts  with  the  Senate,  can  the  Senate 
risk  the  security  of  the  Nation  to  the 
executive  branch? 

What  has  the  Senate  done? 

Have  we  purchased  peace  with  the 
Moscow  Treaty,  and  If  so,  at  what  price? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Polar  Blast  Occurred  2 


Days  Before  Treaty"  from  the  Evening 
Star  be  printed  In  the  Record  following 
my  remarks. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Sept.  25,  1963] 

Polar  Blast  Occurred  2  Dats  Before  Treatt 

(By  Earl  H.  Voss) 

A  mysterioxis  explosion  near  the  South 
Pole,  estimated  to  have  been  25  times  more 
powerful  than  the  Hiroshima  atom  bomb,  has 
been  detected  by  8  free  world  stations  watch- 
ing for  unannounced  nuclear  tests. 

The  blast  occurred  Augvist  3,  2  days  before 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  signed  in  Moscow 
the  treaty  banning  nuclear  tests  in  the  at- 
mosphere, under  water,  and  in  space. 

U.S.  officials  believe  there  Is  only  an  out- 
side chance  that  the  disturbance  was  a  nu- 
clear test  because  no  airborne  radioactivity 
was  detected,  but  they  dont  rule  out  the 
possibility.  One  theory  is  that  It  might  have 
been  caused  by  a  falling  meteor. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  announced 
last  Friday  it  had  no  evidence  of  an  event 
in  the  Antarctic  caused  by  a  nucleair  explo- 
sion. The  statement  was  issued  in  response 
to  queries  about  a  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
story  saying  American  experts  were  investi- 
gating a  mysterious  distiu-bance  in  the  Ant- 
arctic about  September  1. 

The  August  3  explosion  registered  as  a  500- 
klloton  blast,  the  equivalent  in  force  of  500,- 
000  tons  of  TNT.  Such  a  blast  could  not  be 
man  made,  officials  believe,  unless  it  were 
nuclear. 

acoustic  signals 

A  search  conducted  by  one  ship  and  several 
planes  several  days  after  the  explosion  turned 
up  no  debris  which  might  have  indicated  an 
underwater  volcanic  eruption. 

Signals  recorded  from  the  explosion  were 
acoustic — produced  by  sound — and  most  of 
them  were  registered  at  stations  In  the  North- 
em  Hemisphere.  Acoustic  signals  travel  long 
distances  only  in  the  atmosphere,  indicating 
the  shock  was  an  atmospheric  phenomenon, 
rather  than  an  underwater  one. 

Senator  Thurmond,  Democrat,  of  South 
Carolina,  mentioned  the  mysterious  blast  on 
the  Senate  floor  last  week  and  suggested  It 
might  have  been  a  secret  Soviet  nuclear  test. 
Senator  Pastore,  Democrat,  of  Rhode  Island, 
told  him  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Commit- 
tee, which  he  heads,  has  no  such  indication 
from  the  experts. 

The  shock  was  calculated  to  have  been  lo- 
cated 800  miles  south  of  the  Cape  of  Gkxxl 
Hope  in  South  Africa. 

Last  September  13  the  State  Department 
announced  the  United  States  would  conduct 
an  inspection  of  Antarctic  scientific  bases, 
as  provided  in  the  1959  treaty  reserving  the 
South  Polar  continent  for  peaceful  uses. 
Whether  this  inspection  has  any  relation  to 
the  detection  of  the  August  3  shock  is  not 
known. 

NO    WORLDWIDE    SYSTEM 

The  United  States  has  no  detection  system 
keeping  close  watch  around  the  globe  for 
nuclear  explosions.  The  system  concentrates 
on  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China. 

Under  one  of  the  safeguards  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  promised  to  Institute  in  con- 
nection with  the  partial  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty,  the  American  detection  network  will 
be  expanded. 

American  officials  are  now  tracing  the  pat- 
terns of  ocean  currents,  "backtracking" 
from  the  estimated  point  of  the  August  3 
explosion,  to  see  If  they  can  detect  any 
radioactive  debris  which  might  have  been 
carried  away  from  the  area  of  the  exploelon. 
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The  source  which  dlscloeed  dlscover^^  of 
the  shot  to  the  Star  said  detailed  infortoa- 
tlon  had  been  withheld  until  After  yesier- 
days  Senate  vote  on  the  partial  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty,  to  avoid  the  acctisation  thatjthe 
information  had  been  put  out  In  an  attempt 
to  block  ratification. 

ACCIDENT    A    POSSraiUTT 

Pew  believe  the  Soviet  Union  would  Have 
purposely  risked  upsetting  the  partial  {nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty  by  deliberately  fljlng 
a  nuclear  test  2  days  before  the  formal  sign- 
ing In  Moscow.  For  that  reason,  therfc  is 
speculation  that  there  may  have  been]  an 
accidental  explosion.  1 

The  August  3  blast  was  the  fourth Jthis 
summer  which  has  produced  concern  aniong 
officials  who  fear  the  Soviet  Union  ma|  be 
testing  secretly.  , 

Three  other  acoustic  signals  which  lo<iked 
like  nuclear  blasts,  but  from  which  no  radio- 
active fallout  was  detected,  were  reporteti  in 
June.  The  first  was  a  few  days  before  Pfesl- 
dent  Kennedy's  Jime  10  speech  at  American 
University  offering  to  withhold  further  at- 
mospheric testing  If  other  nuclear  powers 
did  the  same. 

The  second  was  June  12  and  third  was 
recorded  later  that  month. 

IVIDENCE    INCONCLUSIVE 

"  The  Star  reported  June  30  about  the 
June  12  shock  and  the  Atomic  Energy  C  om- 
mlsslon  acknowledged  later  that  day  that 
the  United  States  had  "Inconclusive"  evi- 
dence. 

Since  then  officials  have  said  the  bx)ks 
have  been  closed  on  five  cases  of  "inconclu- 
sive" signals  Including  the  three  In  J^ine. 
The  first  two,  emanating  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  occurred  in  July  1962  and  also  pro- 
duced no  radioactive  fallout  that  has  peen 
picked  up. 

Some  experts  have  suggested  the  Soviet 
Union  may  have  developed  a  "clean"  nuclear 
explosive  which  produces  little  or  no  rtdlo- 
active  fallout. 


ACHIEVEMENTS  OP  THE  COMMIT- 
MITTEE  FOR  TECHNICAL  EDtfcJA- 
TION  OP  THE  STATE  OP  SOtTH 
CAROLINA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  4,  I  made  a  speech  on]  the 
Senate  floor  in  connection  with  S.  11716 
in  which  I  outlined  the  achievements  of 
the  Committee  for  Technical  Education 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  gince 
that  time,  an  article  entitled  "Htre's 
Do-It- Yourself  Unemployment  Clire" 
related  to  this  same  program  wais  pub- 
lished in  the  September  1963  editidn  of 
Nation's  Business.  This  article  fuiither 
outlines  the  commendable  service  which 
this  program  is  rendering  in  the  State  of 
South  Carolina.  This  is  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  local  initiative  can  fulfill  any 
responsibihty  needed,  if  only  given  the 
chance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  Nation's  Business,  Sept.  196B1 

Here's  Do-It-Yoxt«self  Unemploymmnt 

CUBX 

Curtis  Pettlt  worked  for  20  years  9s  an 
oiler  In  a  South  Carolina  textile  mill,  tirlng- 
ing  home  a  paycheck  which  rarely  exceeded 
$50  a  week. 

But  one  payday  recently  Mr.  Pettlt  redeived 
a  check  of  more  than  $100  for  the  flrsti  time 


In  his  life.  He  Is  now  a  skilled  machinist 
in  the  Firestone  Steel  Products  Co.  at  Spar- 
tanburg, S.C. 

Who  brought  about  the  change?  Mr. 
Pettlt  did — by  seizing  an  opportvmlty  offered 
to  him  by  the  South  Carolina  Committee 
for  Technical  Education.  After  Investing 
520  hours  of  his  time  in  evening  training 
classes,  he  qualified  last  April  for  the  Job  at 
Firestone. 

Now  his  foreman  says:  "When  I  want  a 
top-quality  Job  done,  I  give  It  to  Curtis 
Pettlt." 

The  Committee  for  Technical  Education 
has  trained  Mr.  Pettlt  and  10.000  more  of 
South  Carolina's  unemployed  and  under- 
employed workers  since  Its  establishment 
2  years  ago  by  the  State  legislature.  Workers 
are  now  being  trained  at  the  rate  of  800 
each  month,  and  program  officials  expect  to 
be  training  17.000  workers  a  year  by  mid- 
1966. 

The  problem  of  teaching  workers  the  skills 
which  will  fit  them  for  available  Jobs  Is  of 
national  Importance.  Although  our  coun- 
try's expanding  economy  has  provided  about 
870.000  Jobs  during  the  past  year,  they  had  to 
be  divided  among  more  than  1  miUlon  new 
workers. 

For  the  past  5  years  unemployment  has 
surpassed  5  percent  of  the  work  force.  As 
the  mass  of  young  workers  enters  the  Job 
market  In  the  next  several  years,  the  gap 
between  added  workers  and  available  Jobs 
will  widen. 

The  situation  is  further  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  our  rapidly  developing  tech- 
nology has  made  some  Jobs  obsolete,  al- 
though it  has  created  others. 

The  Kennedy  administration  wants  to 
meet  the  unemployment  problem  through 
tax  reduction,  public  works  acceleration, 
and  youth  employment  proposals. 

Man.  States  are  taking  action  to  meet  the 
dilemma.  A  number  of  them  are  making  \ise 
of  money  provided  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act.  passed  last 
year  by  Congress  and  for  which  the  admin- 
istration is  seeking  additional  funds. 

South  Carolina's  Committee  for  Technical 
Education — which  operates  Independently  of 
other  State  agencies.  Including  the  federally 
aided  department  of  education — Is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  imaginative  approach  of  some 
States. 

It  is  unusual  In  an  Important  respect — It  is 
financed  entirely  by  State  and  local  money, 
making  no  use  of  Federal  aid. 

This  do-it-yourself  philosophy,  and  the 
effectiveness  with  which  It  U  getting  the 
Job  done,  has  won  the  respect  of  business 
leaders  throughout  the  State.  Robert  N. 
Mitchell,  a  vice  president  of  the  SCM  Corp. 
Marchant  Division  and  general  manager  of 
Its  calculator-manufacturing  plant  at 
Orangeburg,  S.C.  says: 

"The  committee's  program  has  been  a 
major  contributing  factor  to  our  success.  It 
was  vital  in  helping  us  start  up  this  plant 
and  reach  full  efficiency  In  a  short  time. 
Without  It,  we  would  have  been  faced  with 
a  monumental  task  in  getting  a  trained  work 
force." 

The  purpose  of  TEC,  as  the  committee  Is 
called.  Is  stated  concisely  by  South  Carolina 
Gov.  Donald  S.  Russell: 

"This  program  takes  people  who  want  a 
Job  and  trains  them  to  get  It.  We  have 
many  of  these  people  In  our  State. 

"South  Carolina  has  been  too  long  a  slngle- 
Indiistry  State.  TEC  has  helped  us  diversify 
our  Industrial  base,  which  Is  necessary  to 
develop  our  economy  and  create  more  Jobs  for 
our  people." 

The  do-it-yourself  approach  runs  through- 
out the  program.  J.  Bonner  Manly,  one  of 
the  committee's  eight  members  and  an  offi- 
cial of  Abbeville  Mills,  describes  it  this  way: 
"At  the  State  level,  we  are  using  the 
State's  own  money  to  help  Its  people  train 
for  new  Jobs. 


"At  the  local  level,  communities  have  raised 
about  »5  million  to  buUd  the  technical  edu- 
cation centers  which  form  a  major  part  of 
the  program. 

"But  the  key  Ingredient  lies  with  the 
Individuals  who  Invest  their  own  time  and 
effort  to  upgrade  skills  and  learn  new  skills 
so  that  they  will  qualify  for  better  Jobs.  Our 
prime  asset  Is  their  motivation  to  make  their 
own  Investment  In  the  program  in  order  to 
benefit  from  it. 

"South  Carolina  Is  among  the  poorer 
States  In  financial  resources  and  per  capita 
income.  Yet  we  have  a  training  program 
which  is  both  productive  and  economical. 
Everyone  contributes — there  Is  nothing  here 
for  the  person  looking  for  a  handout." 

As  In  the  case  of  other  Southern  States. 
South  Carolina  faces  a  double  threat  to  em- 
ployment. Mechanization  of  farming  and 
Federal  crop  restrictions,  together  with  grow- 
ing foreign  competition  in  cotton  and  to- 
bacco, are  forcing  the  farm  population  down 
at  the  rate  of  12,000  persons  each  year.  At 
the  same  time,  automation  in  the  textile  In- 
dustry, which  historically  has  provided  two- 
thirds  of  the  State's  industrial  employment, 
l8  eliminating  6,000  Jobs  yearly. 

"To  find  new  Jobs  for  all  these  people,  plus 
the  youths  entering  the  work  force,  we  have 
to  run  fast  Just  to  stand  still,"  says  A.  Wade 
Martin,  State  coordinator  of  the  committee. 
"We  must  Industrialize  to  provide  these 
Jobs." 

South  Carolina  officials  believe  that  TEC 
is  making  a  significant  Impact  on  the  State's 
unemplo3rment  problem  In  two  ways: 

By  training  workers  In  industrial  skills.  It 
Is  providing  a  growing  labor  pool  which 
makes  expansion  of  existing  Industry  possi- 
ble and  also  attracts  new  Industry  to  the 
State,  thus  creating  new  Jobs'.  And  for  each 
new  Industrial  job,  two  service  Jobs  cus- 
tomarily come  Into  existence  In  the  commu- 
nity. New  and  expanded  Industry  In  the 
State  produced  about  12,500  new  Industrial 
jobs  a  year  from  1959  through  1961.  In  1962. 
as  the  committee  began  to  swing  Into  full 
operation,  this  figure  Jumped  to  18,500. 

By  upgrading  the  skills  of  employed  and 
underemployed  workers — in  addition  to 
teaching  new  skills  to  the  unemployed — the 
program  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  move 
up  the  Job  ladder,  leaving  room  at  the  bot- 
tom for  less  qualified  workers  who  need  Jobs. 
When  a  service  station  attendant,  through 
training,  moves  Into  a  Job  as  an  automobile 
mechanic,  he  leaves  his  former  position  open 
for  a  less  skilled  individual  who  has  no  Job. 
How  does  TEC  operate?  It  is  governed  by 
a  committee  of  six  citizens,  who  represent 
different  parts  of  the  State  and  are  business 
leaders  Intimately  acquainted  with  the  Job 
needs  of  business  and  Industry.  These  men 
are  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  State  senate.  Two  State  officials, 
the  superintendent  of  education  and  the  di- 
rector of  the  State  development  board,  are 
ex  officio  members  to  Insure  coordination 
with  their  agencies.  Mr.  Martin,  a  methods 
engineer  and  former  administrator  of  indus- 
trial and  technical  education  In  North  Caro- 
lina, heads  the  full-time  staff. 

COUNTIES    BUILD    CENTERS 

Eight  technical  educational  centers  have 
been  established  where  labor  market  surveya 
have  shown  a  need  for  them.  One — at 
Greenville — has  been  in  operation  for  the 
past  year,  four  will  open  this  month,  and 
three  will  open  early  In  1964.  Each  has  a 
full-time  administrative  and  teaching  staff 
aided  by  an  area  commission  for  technical 
education,  made  up  of  local  businessmen. 

These  centers — which  contain  classrooms, 
laboratories,  and  workshops — are  built  and 
owned  by  the  counties  which  they  serve. 
Building  costs  range  from  $540,000  to  $850.- 
000.  Equipment,  from  machine  tools  to 
computers,  is  owned  by  the  State.     This  per- 
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mlU  Bhlftlng  Items  from  one  center  to  an- 
other as  needs  dictate.  TEC  has  bought 
more  than  $1  million  In  up-to-date  equip- 
ment. 

Strong  emphasis  Is  placed  on  keeping 
abreast  of  current  employment  needs  and 
Industrial  practices.  All  faculty  members 
must  have  had  experience  In  Industry  and 
will  be  rotated  back  to  their  own  Industry 
periodically  to  familiarize  them  with  the 
latest  techniques. 

For  each  type  of  training,  a  committee  of 
men  from  that  particular  technical  area  or 
craft  passes  Judgment  on  the  teachers,  equip- 
ment, and  Instruction.  Robert  L.  Grlgsby, 
director  of  the  Richland  Technical  Education 
Center  at  Columbia,  says: 

"These  committees  are  the  life  blood  of 
each  program.     They  keep  us  completely  up 

to  date." 

The  courses  at  the  technical  education 
centers   are   separated   into   three   divisions: 

The  technical  division — offering  training 
for  Jobs  at  the  technician  level.  Programs 
Include  daU  processing;  technical  drafting 
and  design;  chemical,  electronic  or  textile 
technology,  and  others.  A  high  school  edu- 
cation Is  required  for  enrollment,  and  the 
programs  extend  for  2  years  of  full-time  In- 
struction or  4  years  of  evening  classes. 

The  trade  division— where  a  student  may 
learn  the  skills  needed  in  air  conditioning, 
refrigeration  and  heating;  automotive  me- 
chanics; industrial  electricity;  machine  shop 
work,  and  welding. 

The  extension  division — which  makes  avail- 
able courses  requested  by  a  particular  In- 
dustry, Instruction.  Including  supervisory 
level  courses.  Is  given  at  the  center  or  at  the 
plant. 

ALL     APPLICANTS     TESTED 

Students  attending  evening  classes  at  the 
Greenville  center  Include  such  men  as  E.  J. 
Hall  a  33-year-old  tool  and  die  maker  who 
is  studying  tool  and  die  design.  "I  want  to 
better  my  education  and  move  up  In  my 
company."  he  says.  "Because  of  this  train- 
ing. I've  been  promised  the  next  Job  In  de- 
sign that  opens  up  In  my  shop." 

Standards  are  high  at  the  centers.  Appli- 
cants are  given  a  series  of  aptitude  tests  and 
their  school  records  examined.  On  the  basis 
of  this,  they  are  advised  whether  they  qual- 
ify for  training  as  a  technician  or  as  a  skilled 
craftsman.  A  continuing  effort  Is  made  to 
prevent  anyone  from  trying  to  train  for  a 
Job  which  would  be  beyond  his  ability. 

A  major  part  of  TEC's  work  during  the  past 
2  years  has  been  setting  up  and  operating 
temporary  training  courses  for  corporations 
which  have  opened  a  new  plant  In  South 
Carolina  or  expanded  their  existing  plant. 
Nearly  70  such  crash  programs  have  provided 
trained  workers  and  some  are  still  In  opera- 
tion About  $315,000  of  the  conunlttee's 
$1.8  million  budget  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  will  be  used  to  finance  these  operations. 
Companies  taking  advantage  of  these  pro- 
grams, which  have  placed  many  of  the  State's 
unemployed  and  underemployed  workers  In 
skilled  Industrial  jobs,  praise  the  quality  of 
their  newly  trained  employees. 

The  Stete  offers  no  payments  to  persons 
undergoing  training— In  contrast  to  the  sub- 
sistence allowances  paid  under  Federal  pro- 
grams. Officials  credit  this  with  screening 
out  people  more  Interested  in  benefiting 
from  the  Government  payroU  than  In  pre- 
paring themselves  for  a  job. 

"The  degree  of  motivation  Is  vital,"  says 
O.  Stanley  Smith,  Jr.,  a  Columbia  business- 
man who  Is  chairman  of  the  Committee  for 
Technical  Education.  "It's  a  fact  of  life 
that  if  you  put  your  own  time  and  effort 
into  a  project,  you're  motivated  to  do  a 
better  job  than  If  It  Is  handed  to  you  on  a 
sliver  platter.  It's  educationally  unsound 
and  a  waste  of  money  to  pay  people  to  learn. 
Education  and  relief  are  not  the  same  and 
they  shouldn't  be  mixed. 


"We've  found  that  the  same  motivation 
that  moves  the  individuals  In  our  program 
also  moves  our  commimltles.  I  believe  they 
have  worked  harder  to  help  themselves  by 
financing  TEC  centers  than  they  would  have 
If  the  money  had  been  provided  for  them. 
Some  current  proposals  for  Federal  aid  In- 
clude funds  for  construction.  Imagine  the 
effect  of  this  on  communities  which  already 
have  paid  their  own  way." 

HOW     PROGRAM     WORKS 

As  R.  L.  Boynton,  a  training  specialist  who 
Is  conducting  a  program  to  provide  aircraft 
assemblers  for  a  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp. 
plant  at  Charleston,  puts  It: 

"When  you  have  a  fellow  who  will  go 
through  a  training  course  on  his  own  time 
with  no  pay,  you've  got  a  man  who  really 
wants  to  work." 

Possibly  the  most  dramatic  of  the  crash 
programs  are  those  which  provide  a  trained 
work  force  for  a  new  plant.  A  typical  ex- 
ample is  the  program  that  trained  162  skilled 
workers  for  a  multlmllllon-doUar  Elgin  Na- 
tional   Watch    Co.    plant    near    Columbia. 

Six  months  before  the  plant  OF>ened  last 
February,  specialists  from  the  TEC  staff  be- 
gan planning  with  Elgin  officlaU  a  training 
operation  which  would  be  completed  at  the 
precise  time  the  plant  would  be  ready  to  go 
into  production.  The  local  community  made 
available  a  school  gymnasium  as  training 
quarters,  and  it  was  air  conditioned  and  dust 
proofed  to  make  possible  the  delicate  work  of 
watch  assembly.  TEC  moved  In  some  equip- 
ment from  Ite  pool,  and  Elgin  provided  the 
specialized  equipment  required. 

Specialists  determined  the  skills  which 
would  be  needed  and  the  number  of  workers 
with  each  skill.  A  critical  path  schedule 
was  set  up  so  that  the  training  courses  for 
different  skills,  which  ranged  from  4  to  12 
weeks,  would  be  phased  In  to  reach  comple- 
tion at  the  same  time. 

Instructors  from  Elgin  were  placed  tem- 
porarily on  the  committee  payroll,  and  more 
than  300  applicants  for  training  were  Inter- 
viewed and  given  aptitude  tests.  Of  these, 
196  were  selected  for  training  and  162  com- 
pleted the  course.  All  were  hired  by  Elgin 
and,  when  the  plant  opened,  a  trained  force 
was  ready  to  go  to  work  at  Jobs  which  had 
been  completely  unfamiliar  3  months  earlier. 
"The  trainees'  willingness  and  ability  to 
learn  was  even  greater  than  our  expecta- 
tions." says  Marlen  E.  Benter,  Elgin's  chief 
Industrial  engineer.  "Some  of  them  came 
out  of  the  program  at  100  percent  efficiency 
and,  thanks  to  TEC,  the  lag  between  plant 
opening  and  full  productivity  was  shortened 
by  more  them  4  months.  We've  exceeded  our 
original  production  schedules  and  have 
moved  the  schedules  up." 

The  plant,  which  has  been  assembling  and 
casing  watches.  Is  now  preparing  to  manu- 
facture the  parts.  A  second  training  pro- 
gram will  teach  new  skills  to  nearly  300 
people. 

Members  of  the  Committee  for  Technical 
Education  are  so  enthusiastic  about  the  re- 
sults of  their  do-it-yourself  training  pro- 
gram that  they  journeyed  to  Washington 
recently  to  point  out  to  the  South  Carolina 
congressional  delegation  the  shortcomings  of 
proposals  to  expand  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams and  enact  new  ones. 

Bonner  Manly  puts  the  consensus  of  the 
committee  Into  these  words: 

"There  are  great  opportunities  ahead  for 
people  throughout  our  Nation,  but  they  will 
never  achieve  them  without  Investing  their 
own  time  and  energy." 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  37  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourde<J  until  tomorrow,  Thursday. 
September  26,  1963,  at  12  o'clock  me- 
ridian. 

NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  25,  1963: 

A.  Leon  Hlgglnbotham.  Jr.,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania,  vice  J.  Cul- 
len  Ganey,  elevated. 

Public  Health  Service 
The  following  candidates  for  personnel  ac- 
tion   In    the    Regular    Corps    of    the    Public 
Health     Service     subject     to     quaUflcatlons 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations : 
I.  roR  appointment 
To  be  senior  assistant  dental  surgeon 
John  H.  Holt 

To  be  assistant  sanitary  engineer 
Fred  M.  Relff 

To  be  senior  nurse  officer 
Kathyrn  M.  Fritz 

To  be  sanitarian 
Patrick  A.  Thlbeau 

n.  POR  permanent  promotion 
To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineer 
Thomas  C.  Tucker 

To  be  assistant  sanitary  engineers 

B.  David  Clark 
Ira  P.  Leggett,  Jr. 
Joseph  R.  Tynsky 

To  be  assistant  pharmacist 

Jackie  L.  Knight 

To  be  senior  assistant  therapist 

C.  Douglas  Billion 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  if  no 
other  Senator  Is  moved  to  make  a  speech. 
I  now  move  that  the  Senate  stand  ad- 
journed until  12  o'clock  tomorrow. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  25,  1963 : 
Department  op  Justice 

Abraham  L.  Marovltz,  of  DUnois,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  Illinois. 

Walter   E.   Craig,   of   Arizona,   to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  district  of  Arizona. 
Subversive  AcrivrnES  Control  Board 

Thomas  James  Donegan,  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  for  the  term  expiring  April  9. 
1967. 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 

Edward  D  Re,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of 
3  years  from  October  22.  1963. 


^■^ 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25,  1963 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Jeremiah  45:  5:  Seekest  thou  great 
things  for  thyself  alone?    Seek  them  not. 

O  Thou  Spirit  of  the  Uving  God.  who 
art  the  supreme  and  guiding  intelligence 
in  the  life  of  men  and  of  nations,  grant 
that  surrender  and  obedience  to  Thy  di- 
vine will  and  conmiand  may  be  woven 
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Into  the  very  texture  and  fabric  of  ou 

being.  ,  ^. 

Inspire  us  with  a  deeper  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  those  eternal  vir-. 
tues  and  verities  which  will  give  freedom 
and  peace  to  oiir  own  hearts  and  th« 
hearts  of  all  the  members  of  the  humai^ 
family.  i 

Emancipate  us  from  selfishness  ana 
personal  aggrandizement  and  from  anf 
sense  of  narrow  provincialism,  and  preff 
erential  advantage  in  our  thinking  an4 
In  our  aspirations  and  ambitions. 

May  we  strive  to  be  more  altruistic  and 
more  eager  to  cultivate  and  acquire  a 
nobler  skill  in  the  fine  ministry  of  broth  f 
erly  living  In  all  the  areas  smd  sphere* 
of  human  activity  and  relationship. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord  who  went  about  doing  good  and 
sought  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  a^ 
mankind.    Amen. 
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DISPENSINO  WITH  READING  OF 
H.R.  8363 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  size  of  the  bill.  HH.  8363,  and  the 
cost  involved,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  printing  of  that  bill  in  the 
Record  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  that  is  an  appropriate 
request  and  I  join  in  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes 
terday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  thje 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  qf 
the  following  title:  , 

H.R.  7179.  An  act  making  approprlatioijs 
for  the  I>epartment  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1964,  and  for  othar 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  tlie 
Senate  insists  on  its  amendments  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  7179)  entitled  "An  act  makinig 
appropriations  for  the  Department  df 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jui|e 
30,  1964,  and  for  other  purposes"  artd 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House  Of 
Representatives  on  the  disagreeing  vot^s 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon  and  appoints 
Mr.  RussnL.  Mr.  Hayden.  Mr.  M<J- 
Clellan,  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Byrd  ^f 
Virginia,  Mr.  Saltonstall.  Mr.  Yotji^g 
of  North  Dakota,  and  Mrs.  Smith  to  l^e 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,     j 

The  message  also  announced  that  tlie 
President  of  the  Senate,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1,  PubUc  Law  689,  84th  Congre^, 
apiJOinted  Mr.  Kuchel  as  an  alternate 
delegate  to  the  U.S.  Group  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Parliamentary  Confel"- 
ence  for  the  year  1963. 


PERMISSION   TO  FILE   MINORITY 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  3850 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  minority 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Agricvd- 
ture  have  until  midnight  September  30 
next  to  file  a  minority  report  on  the  bill 
H.R.  3850.  a  bill  to  authorize  an  addi- 
tional Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Avery 

Blatnlk 

Cameron 

Celler 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Dlggs 

Kd  wards 

Gray 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AI^ 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEt- 
PARE,  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1964  | 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  afek 
imanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference  rje- 
port  on  the  bill  H.R.  5888  making  ab- 
propriations  for  the  Departments  of  ija- 
bor.  and  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies  for  the  flsqal 
year  ending  Jime  30.  1964. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rho«ie 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  VAN  PELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

[Roll  No.  1531 

Oubeer  Ryan,  N.T. 

Hebert  St.  Onge 

Hoemer  Shelley 

Long.  La.  Staebler 

Mallllard  Whltener 

OBrlen,  111.  WlUls 

Pllcher  Wright 
Powell 
QuUlen 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  406 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

AMENDING      INTERNAL      REVENUE 
CODE  OF   1954  TO  REDUCE   INDI- 
VIDUAL AND  CORPORATE  INCOME 
TAXES    AND    TO    MAKE    CERTAIN 
STRUCTURAL  CHANGES  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  INCOME  TAX 
Mr.  MILLS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (HJl.  8363)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce 
individual  and  corporate  income  taxes, 
to  make  certain  structural  changes  with 
respect  to  the  income  tax,  and  for  other 
purE>oses. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  8363.  with 
Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  chair. 


IN   THE   COMMITTEE   OF   THE   WHOLE 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose  yesterday  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]  had  2  hours 
and  20  minutes  remaining.  The  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes!  had 
2  hours  and  20  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  20 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Boccsl. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  on  yes- 
terday the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  my  col- 
league from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills  1  in 
outlining  the  complexion  of  this  bill,  in 
my  judgment  was  very  modest  in  cat- 
egorizing his  own  role  in  putting  to- 
gether this  significant  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, as  well  as  the  role  played  by  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  generally. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  other  memt>ers  of  this  committee 
listened  to  more  than  200  witnesses  in 
public  hearings  and  compiled  a  total  of 
more  than  4,000  pages  of  testimony. 
After  the  public  hearings  had  been  con- 
cluded the  committee  sat  for  at  least  2 
months,  if  not  longer,  in  long,  hard, 
arduous  executive  sessions. 

There  were  many  people  who  contrib- 
uted to  this  bill.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes!,  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  in  my  judgment  made  a 
tremendous  contribution  to  this  bill.  I 
should  like  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  on  the  work  that 
he  does  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  He  is  diligent  in  attendance:  he 
is  diligent  in  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses. He  examines  each  proposition 
carefully  and  thoroughly.  I  would  say 
the  same  applies  to  the  other  members 
on  his  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  particularly  glad . 
to  see  the  significant  contribution  to  this 
bill  made  by  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  a  gentleman  whom 
we  all  admire  [Mr.  Herlong]  ;  and  also 
a  newer  member  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  the  great  State  of  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  WattsI.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  HerlongI,  over  the 
years,  has  interested  himself  in  orderly 
tax  reduction.  The  gentleman  has 
studied  this  matter.  He  understands 
the  bill— he  wrote  many  of  the  impor- 
tant provisions  in  the  bill.  I  am  happy 
indeed  that  he  supports  the  committee 
action  and  opposes  the  Republican  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  Cligfiman,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  WattsI.  although,  as  I 
said  a  moment  ago.  a  relatively  new 
member  of  the  committee,  also  attended 
practically  every  executive  session,  if  not 
every  public  session,  and  made  many 
contributions  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker]  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  is  the  author  of  several  sec- 
tions of  this  bill,  one  of  them  having  to 
do  with  the  capital  gains  treatment  of 
income  derived  from  the  sale  of  homes 
by  people  after  they  reach  the  age  of 
65.    Another  one  being  the  reform,  or 
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revenue  pickup  measure,  having  to  do 
with  the  treatment  of  certain  State  and 
local  taxes.  So.  Mr.  Chairman  the 
point  I  try  to  make  is  that  this  bill  is 
not  the  creature  of  any  one  person.  It 
is  not  the  product  exclusively  of  this 
administration.  It  certainly  does  not 
bear  the  philosophical  imprint  of  any 
single  individual. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  this  mtro- 
duction,  I  would  like  to  deal,  if  I  may. 
with  the  two  arguments  that  are  being 
made  against  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
by  the  minority  members  of  the  cwn- 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman      from      Wisconsin       [Mr. 
BYRNES],    in    a    nationwide    television 
broadcast,  in  answer  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  rested  his  case  pretty 
largely  I  think— and  if  I  misstate  it  I 
hope  he  will  correct  me — on  the  theory 
that  this  bill,  unless  his  amendment  or 
his  motion  to  recommit  were  adopted, 
would  generate  the  engines  of  inflation 
and  we  would  be  confronted  with  eco- 
nomic disaster  in  oiu*  country.    There- 
fore   he  proposed  the  adoption  of  his 
amendment  and  without  the  adoption 
of  his  amendment,  the  defeat  of  the  bill. 
Mr  Chairman,  the  other  speech  in  an- 
swer   to   the   President   of    the   United 
States  was  made  by  the  gentleman  frwn 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis],  wherein  the  con- 
tention was  made  that  this  bUl  is  not 
really  the  product  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means;  that  it  is  the  product 
of  Dr.  Heller,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Economic  Advisers,  and  that  its  actual 
philosophical  impact  is  to  move  along 
the    road    of    constant    deficits,    more 
spending,  and   less  taxes  regardless  of 
more    spending.    One    argument    then 
was  inflation.    The  other  was  debt. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  I  would 
like  as  best  I  can  to  examine  both  of 
these  propositions.  First,  the  question 
of  inflation.  We  in  our  country,  fortu- 
nately, have  never  experienced  the  type 
of  nmaway  inflation  that  some  other 
nations  have  experienced.  Germany, 
for  instance,  following  the  conclusion  of 
World  War  I  had  a  classic  inflation. 
Other  countries  have  had  similar  infla- 
tion. Apparently,  there  is  a  serious  in- 
flationary trend  now  in  France. 

In  the  United  States,  despite  two  world 
wars  and  despite  the  Korean  war,  we 
have  never  had  a  comparable  inflation- 
ary situation.  Now.  this  does  not  mean 
that  we  have  not  had  an  advance  in 
prices,  because  we  have.  I  suppose  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  comparing  the  1963  price 
structure  with  the  1941  price  structure, 
we  have  had  an  increase  of  100  percent, 
or  more.  But  in  the  past  few  years,  as 
a  matter  of  fact  if  we  want  to  go  back 
since  1958.  the  last  2  years  of  President 
Eisenhower's  administration  and  the 
first  2  years  of  President  Kennedy's  ad- 
ministration, there  has  been  practically 
no  increase  in  wholesale  prices.  In  1958 
that  index,  if  my  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly, stood  at  100.4  percent.  At  the 
end  of  July  1963.  or  just  a  few  weeks  ago, 
that  same  index  stood  at  100.5  percent, 
or  practically  no  increase  whatsoever. 

Along  the  other  broad  front,  namely, 
cost  of  living,  since  1958  there  has  been  a 
slight  increase,  but  it  has  been  relatively 
smEdL 


Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  will  say 
what  has  happened  to  the  Consumer 
Price  Index?  There  are  not  many  people 
who  buy  wholesale. 

Mr  BOGGS.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
put  it  that  way.  As  the  gentleman  was 
asking  me  to  yield,  I  was  speaking  about 
that  very  subject,  namely,  that  the  costs 
of  food  rent,  services,  the  things  that  the 
consumer  buys,  have  also  held  very  sta- 
ble That  does  not  mean  there  have  not 
been  some  increases,  because  there  have 
been.  But  again  I  say  that  the  relative 
increase  has  been,  compared  to  infla- 
tionary periods,  substantially  modest. 

Why  is  this?  Because  inflation  cer- 
tainly, insofar  as  our  country  is  con- 
cerned has  followed  the  classic  deflnition 
of  inflation — excessive  demand  and  in- 
sufficient supply,  whether  it  be  in  the 
case  of  labor,  whether  it  be  in  the  case 
of  manufactiu-ed  goods,  or  whether  it  be 
m  the  case  of  foods  and  fibers. 

Back  in  World  War  U  we  established 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  be- 
cause we  knew  that  the  supply  could  not 
meet  the  tremendous  demand  created  by 
the  war  for  clothes,  food,  transport,  guns, 
ammunition,  fuel,  housing,  doctors,  den- 
tists, services— aU  of  the  things  that  go 
to  make  up  our  society.  So  in  that  pe- 
riod when  demand  greatly  exceeded  sup- 
ply we  rationed  what  we  had  and  con- 
trolled inflation  through  Government 
action. 

What  is  the  situation  today?  Cer- 
tainly tliere  is  no  food  shortage.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  our  big  arguments  about 
the  farm  program  have  to  do  with  sur- 
pluses. We  have  surpluses  in  every  basic 
commodity.  So  much  so  that  a  heavy 
budget  item  involves  the  amount  of 
money  we  have  to  pay  out  to  warehouse- 
men for  storage  of  foods  and  fibers. 

Do  we  have  any  shortage  of  the  things 
that  go  to  make  up  our  clothes,  the 
things  we  wear?  Of  course  we  do  not. 
Another  great  controversy  is  raging  now 
among  the  cotton  producers  as  to  what 
kind  of  cotton  bill  we  should  have.  What 
will  we  do  about  the  domestic  mills  and 
the  price  differential?  What  are  we  go- 
ing to  do  about  the  two-price  system? 
Why?  Because  we  have  too  much  cot- 
ton, not  too  little. 

Do  we  have  a  scarcity  of  labor?  Every- 
body knows  we  do  not.  Our  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  about  5.5  percent  in  the 
largest  labor  force  we  have  ever  known. 
These  are  people  looking  for  work ;  these 
are  people  who  are  willing  to  bargain  to 
get  a  job;  these  are  people  who  need  em- 
ployment. 

Are  all  of  our  plants  operating  at  max- 
imum capacity?    They  are  not. 

I  am  trying  to  outline  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  things  that  generate  in- 
flation. The  basic  argument  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  is  in  that  direc- 
tion Are  our  plants  turning  out  every- 
thing they  can  turn  out?  When  you  go 
to  the  appliance  store  can  you  get  a 
washing  machine  or  a  deep  freeze  or  an 
automobile  or  the  other  things  that  go 
to  make  for  comfort  and  pleasure  in  our 


living  today?  You  know  you  can  buy 
these  things  readUy  today.  The  newspa- 
pers are  packed  and  jammed  with  adver- 
tisements of  sales,  bargains,  resale  and 
discount  houses,  and  all  the  other  things 
to  accentuate  the  movement  of  oiu:  prod- 
ucts which  are  in  excess  supply,  not  in 

short  supply. 

Our  overall  industrial  production 
stands  at  about  82  percent  of  capacity. 
That  means  that  our  aluminum  plants, 
our  steel  mills,  the  basic  Industries  in 
our  country,  our  cement  mills,  and  the 
others,  can  produce  a  great  deal  more. 
So  where  is  the  inflation?  Where  is 
the  threat  of  inflation? 

Let  us  look  a  little  further  at  this  un- 
employment pictiu-e.  Not  only  do  we 
have  5.5  percent  of  our  labor  force  un- 
employed but  we  have  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  young  people  In  the  history  of  the 
United  States  entering  the  labor  force 
every  year.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
so  perfected  this  scientiflc  marvel  which 
we  describe  as  automation  that  over  a 
million  and  a  half  other  people  are  being 
relieved  of  employment  each  year,  and 
the  prospect  is  that  we  must  find  new 
jobs,  new  occupations,  new  employment 
for  these  people. 

So  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, where  are  these  engines  of  in- 
flation? Where  are  the  things  which  will 
stimulate  inflation  under  his  theoi-y? 
Where  are  all  these  hobgoblins  that  he 
has  hidden  in  the  closet,  when  you  take  a 
look  at  the  economy,  at  production,  at 
employment,  at  agriculture  as  it  actually 
is,  not  as  someone  would  like  to  scare  us 
into  what  it  might  be?  So  I  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  argument  that  this 
bill  without  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  will  create  inflation  is  just  not 


so. 

Actually,  our  experience  since  World 
War  n  with  inflation  demonstrates  quite 
clearly  that  there  Is  little  connection  be- 
tween inflation  and  budgetary  deficits  or 
surpluses.  Since  World  War  n  there 
have  been  only  6  years  of  significant  in- 
creases in  wholesale  prices — by  signifi- 
cant increases  I  mean  increases  of  over 
2  percent.  Five  of  these  six  years  were 
actually  years  of  budgetary  surplus. 
Moreover,  durmg  this  period  wholesale 
prices  declined  in  4  years  and  all  4  of 
these  years  were  years  of  budgetary 
deficits. 

Much  the  same  point  can  be  made  by 
reference  to  consumer  prices.  Con- 
sumer prices  have  declined  in  2  years 
and  both  of  these  were  deflcit  years — 
1949  and  1955.  In  4  other  years  when 
the  rise  in  consumer  prices  was  actually 
1  percent  or  less,  all  4  of  the  years  also 
were  deficit  years.  However,  in  the  4 
years  in  which  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
rose  by  more  than  3  percent  all  4  of  these 
years  were  years  of  budgetary  surpluses. 
The  data  I  have  just  presented  to  you 
would  actually  suggest  that  there  was  an 
inverse  relationship  between  inflation 
and  budgetary  deficits.  I  do  not.  how- 
ever, mean  to  imply  any  such  thing. 
Rather,  I  think  it  is  clear  that  in  fact 
periods  of  inflation—  or  absence  of  infla- 
tion—have been  attributeble  in  large 
part  to  factors  other  than  the  current 
status  of  the  Federal  Government's 
budget. 
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There  have  been  two  periods  of  signip- 
cant  inflation  since  World  War  p.- 
First,  during  the  period  between  the  e^d 
of  World  War  U  and  1948.  the  suppressed 
demand  for  goods  and  services  during 
World  War  II  in  part  worked  itself  Out 
in  the  form  of  higher  price  levels.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  we  actually  experiended 
substantial  budgetary  and  cash  siir- 
pluses.  I 

The  price  increases  occurred  maii^ly 
through  1946  and  early  1948.  From  1948 
through  the  middle  of  1955  prices  stabi- 
lized, and  from  1949  through  the  ea^ly 
part  of  1950  wholesale  prices  actually 
declined. 

Prom  1950  through  1958.  prices  again 
rose  due  to  two  forces.  First,  the  Ko- 
rean war  caused  sharp  price  increa^s. 
Second,  with  the  end  of  the  Korean  '♦ar 
there  commenced  a  rather  gradual  Up- 
ward movement  in  prices  due  to  the 
prosperity  of  1955  through  the  middle 
of  1957.  Again,  It  should  be  noted  that 
In  1956  and  1957  the  Government  tan 
substantial  budgetary  and  cash  sur- 
pluses. In  part,  the  price  rise  durjng 
this  period  was  due  to  an  increase  in  the 
money  supply  including  deposits  and 
also  a  sharp  increase  in  private  indebted- 
ness. 
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From  1958  onward,  prices  have  jre- 
mained  remarkably  stable.  The  whole- 
sale price  index  has  been  virtually  Un- 
changed from  1958  through  1962.  The 
rise  in  the  cost-of-living  Index  during 
this  period  has  been  modest,  amounting 
generally  to  about  1  point  a  year  injthe 
index  and  mirroring  little  If  any  mbre 
than  the  simple  rise  in  wages.  I 

Given  this  experience  in  the  past  %nd 
our  present  underutili2ation  of  labor  fend 
plant  and  equipment  capacity,  it  re  illy 
just  does  not  make  sense  to  talk  at  out 
inflation  resulting  from  this  tax  rec^c- 
tion.  \ 

The  second  issue  raised  by  the  opposi- 
tion Is  the  Issue  of  deficits.  Thik  of 
course  Is  largely  politically  motivated, 
because  the  opposition  wants  to  make  a 
campaign  issue  on  the  question]  of 
spending.  i 

I  must  say  that  I  cannot  recall  whin  a 
President  has  so  expUcitly  put  himseljf  on 
record  on  holding  down  spending  as 
President  Keruiedy  has.  This  is  t|ior- 
oughly  documented  in  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas.  Chairman  MU.ls, 
speech  of  yesterday.  First,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  chairman  which  you Jwill 
find  on  pages  124  and  125  of  the  cbm- 
mittee  report,  in  which  he  explicitly 
commits  himself  to  preventing  exp^di- 
ture  increases  arising  from  this  bill  horn 
exhausting  the  additional  revenues  which 
arise  as  the  economy  expands.  ThuB  he 
commits  himself  to  a  poUcy  of  hoiping 
down  Government  expenditures  While 
incomes  as  a  result  of  the  stimuli^  of 
this  bill  rise  and  provide  the  additional 
revenue  necessary  to  meet  and  then  sur- 
pass this  expenditure  level.  I 

Second,  the  President  subscribed  \A>  the 
statement  of  our  chairman  to  the  ^ect 
that  this  bill  establishes  the  policy  of 
stimulating  the  economy  through  tai  re- 
ductions rather  than  through  Increjased 
Government  spending. 

Third,  the  President,  in  his  television 
appearance  the  other  evening,  pledged 


strict  economy  in  Government  expendi- 
tures. 

At  the  same  time  the  expenditure  level 
is  held  down  this  bill  will,  after  a  brief 
transitional  period,  result  in  the  collec- 
tion of  more  revenues  than  would  have 
been  the  case  in  the  absence  of  the  tax 
reduction.  This  occurs  because  this  bill 
leaves  more  money  in  the  hands  of  con- 
sumers which  will  be  used  by  them  in 
very  large  part  to  purchase  goods  and 
services.  This  in  turn  will  generate  more 
income. 

At  the  same  time  this  bill  provides 
more  consumer  purchasing  power,  it 
also  provides  more  funds  for  investment. 
This  occurs  both  through  the  corporate 
rate  cuts  and  through  the  individual  in- 
come tax  reductions  in  the  middle  and 
upper  brackets.  In  addition,  I  believe 
that  the  tax  reduction  on  capital  gains 
will  also  be  beneficial  in  this  respect. 
This  prospect  of  Increased  profits  to- 
gether with  a  greater  demand  for  prod- 
ucts and  services  is  sure  to  increase  sub- 
stantially the  funds  invested  in  plant 
and  equipment.  Thus  we  will  have  our 
increase  not  only  in  the  demands  for 
consumer  goods  and  services  but  in  the 
demand  for  machinery  and  plant  and 
equipment  as  well. 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas.  Chair- 
man Mills,  suggested  yesterday  that  in 
a  very  few  years  these  factors  will,  even 
with  the  reduced  rates  applicable,  result 
in  greater  revenue  collections  than  the 
present  rates  do  with  the  lesser  economic 
activity.  I  believe  his  estimates  in  this 
regard  were  conservative. 

One  thing  the  opposition  forgets  is 
that  this  is  a  program  to  achieve  both 
full  employment  and  a  balanced  budget. 
The  alternative,  however,  is  not  a  bal- 
anced budget  with  unemployment  but 
rather  a  deficit  with  unemployment  at  a 
high  level.  The  prospect  is  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  unsatisfactory 
situation  which  has  existed  since  1957 
when  we  have  had  deficits  in  5  out  of 
the  6  years,  and  unemployment  in  excess 
of  5  percent  in  each  month  of  these 
years.  Therefore,  let  me  assure  you  that 
the  best  prospect  of  getting  rid  of  these 
deficits  is  not  to  continue  to  rock  along 
in  oiu-  present  unsatisfactory  situation. 
Rather  the  prospect  for  getting  rid  of 
deficits  is  best  if  we  give  oxir  free  enter- 
prise system  enough  freedom  and  incen- 
tive to  provide  the  prosperous  economy 
that  we  must  have. 

I  followed  the  arguments  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  and  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  rather  carefully,  and  I  find 
in  many  ways  they  do  not  seem  to  be  in 
agreement;  but  that  is  their  problem  and 

not  ours. 

The  gentleman' from  Missouri  xn  his 
remarks  here  on  the  floor  on  yesterday 
said  that  this  bill  was  the  creature  of  Dr. 
Heller;  at  least,  that  is  what  I  under- 
stood him  to  say.  I  have  already  said 
who  I  think  put  this  bill  together.  But 
let  me  say  here  a  word  or  two  about  Dr. 
Heller,  because  I  think  maybe  in  some 
ways  he  has  gotten  a  little  jostling,  which 
is  fair  in  this  business  of  public  affairs. 

He  used  a  phrase  which  has  been 
manna  from  heaven,  so  to  speak,  to  my 
Republican  colleagues.  He  talked  about 
the  Puritan  ethic.  I  do  not  know  what 
Dr.  Heller  meant  by  the  Puritan  ethic, 


but  if  he  meant  that  the  society  in  which 
we  live,  which  is  a  highly  industrialized, 
urban  society,  is  somewhat  different  from 
the  society  in  which  our  Puritan  an- 
cestors lived,  then  I  must  say  that  I  must 
agree  with  him. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  When  our  an- 
cestors came  here  they  could  not  go 
around  to  the  supermarket  and  get  a 
nice  cut  of  roast  beef  for  89  cents  a 
pound.  They  could  not  go  down  to  one 
of  the  big  department  stores  and  buy 
evei-y  gadget  that  you  need  to  put  in  your 
house.  They  could  not  look  in  the  tele- 
phone directory  to  get  the  name  of  a 
contractor,  to  have  him  come  out  and 
build  them  a  house.  There  was  no  way 
for  them  to  get  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, and  there  was  no  way  fo^  them  to 
communicate  one  with  another,  unless 
they  rode  a  horse,  if  they  had  a  horse. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  society  could 
not  exist  today  in  our  society.  I  am  not 
for  one  moment  saying  that  we  should 
not  be  prudent,  that  we  should  not  be 
frugal,  that  we  should  not  husband  our 
resources,  that  we  should  not  scorn  waste 
and  seek  eCQciency. 

I  say  that  we  live  in  a  society  which  is 
totally  different,  economically  speaking. 
We  still  have  the  same  moral  values 
and  the  same  respect  for  liberty  and  for 
freedom  and  for  a  free  society  as  our 
ancestors.  But  the  economy  is  quite 
different  as  everybody  knows.  Our  Puri- 
tan forefather  had  to  go  out  with  a 
shooting  iron,  so  to  speak,  and  shoot 
himself  a  deer  or  a  squirrel  for  some- 
thing to  eat.  Today  we  live  in  a  society 
which  has  been  described  as  an  affluent 
society  and  rather  than  having  an  econ- 
omy of  scarcity,  we  have  an  economy  of 
abundance. 

Even  in  the  matter  of  savings.  We 
save  about  7  percent,  that  is  about  the 
overall  rate.  If  we  had  very  much  more 
than  that,  we  would  not  improve  our 
economy.  In  many  ways  it  would  be 
less  virile  than  it  is  now  because  this 
money  would  become  sterile.  Right  now 
we  have  our  investment  funds,  building 
and  loan  associations  and  our  banks  and 
others.  The  problem  is  not  to  find  that 
money.  The  problem  is  to  invest  the 
money.  So  I  say,  and  this  is  merely  by 
way  of  disgression,  if  that  is  what  Dr. 
Heller  meant  by  this  expression,  then  I 
do  not  think  Dr.  Heller  made  any  great 
radical  pronouncement. 

As  I  understand,  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  here — and  again  I  say  this  is  a 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  bill  and  it  is 
not  a  Dr.  Heller  bill  nor  is  it  a  Secretary 
Dillon  bill— it  is  the  result  of  the  com- 
bined work  and  efforts  of  this  commit- 
tee— Republicans  and  Democrats  to- 
gether—but I  do  think  there  is  a  basic 
philosophy  and  I  am  surprised  that  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  does  not  rec- 
ognize it  and  our  chainnan  stated  it  as 
well  and  as  ably  and  as  succinctly  on 
yesterday  as  anybody  could  state  it — 
namely,  that  our  economy  is  made  up  80 
percent  of  the  private  sector  and  20  per- 
cent of  the  public  sector. 

What  this  bill  seeks  to  do  Is  to  stimu- 
late the  private  sector  and  not  the  pub- 
lic sector.  That  seems  to  be  a  rather 
conservative  approach.  I  frankly  do  not 
imderstand  why  my  friends  on  my  left 
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side  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  would 
be  opposed  to  that  approach.  That  has 
been  the  approach  in  the  business  com- 
munity. ,, 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  so 
that  we  can  have  an  understanding? 
We  are  not  opposed  to  that  approach. 
We  are  in  fpvor  of  that  approach  if  you 
would  follow  through  on  it. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  will  let  the  gentleman 
state  his  case.  It  is  very  difficult  for  me 
to  understand  because  I.  frankly,  think 
the  net  effect  of  his  proposal  would  be 
to  kiU  the  bill. 

Now  what  does  the  business  commu- 
nity say  about  it?  I  want  to  read  a  para- 
graph from  an  address  by  Mr.  T.  Stuart 
Saunders.  Who  is  Mr.  Saunders?  Judge 
Smith  I  am  sure,  knows  Mr.  Saunders. 
He  is  president  of  the  Norfolk  L  West- 
em  Raihoad,  a  very  successful  railroad. 
I  am  told  he  may  be  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Mr.  Saunders 
was  making  this  speech,  if  I  remember 
correctly  right  here  before  the  Virginia 
Bankers  Association.  Incidentally.  Mr. 
Saunders — and  I  know  he  is  a  good  friend 
of  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  Governor  Tuck,  because  the 
Governor  told  me. 

Mr.  Saunders  and  Mr.  Henry  Ford— 
and  I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Ford  is  a  Demo- 
crat—I wish  he  were — but  I  do  not  think 
he  is.  In  any  event,  Mr.  Ford  and  Mr. 
Saunders  head  up  this  committee.  I 
think  it  veiT  appropriate,  incidentally, 
that  Mr.  Ford  should  head  it  up.  because 
if  ever  you  have  a  demonstration  of  the 
basic  philosophy  Involved  in  this  bill,  you 
have  it  in  the  case  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Co. 

Back  in  the  early  part  of  this  century 
Mr.  Ford  had  a  little  automobUe  plant 
and  he  had  a  few  workers.  He  got  the 
idea  one  day  that  he  would  put  out  the 
cheapest  automobile  ever  manufactured, 
and  it  was  a  cheap  automobile.  Every- 
body who  is  as  old  I  am  remembers  it. 
At  the  same  time  he  raised  wages.  Now, 
this  is  pretty  much  like  the  idea  of  cut- 
ting revenue  with  the  expenses  going  up. 
It  is  the  same  idea.  And  this  is  the  great 
basic  Republican  argument  against  this 

What  happened?     Well,  need  I  tell 
you?    Mr.  Ford  sold  so  many  automo- 
biles at  such  a  cheap  price  that  he  got 
to  be  one  of  the  richest  men  on  earth. 
What  he  simply  said  was  that  by  stimu- 
lating the  demand  by  making  it  possible 
for  the  American  people  to  own   this 
automobile  and  by  being  satisfied  with  a 
very  small,  nominal  profit  he  would  pro- 
mote his  business  and  he  would  be  more 
successful.    That  is  what  this  bill  seeks 
to  do.    This  biU  says  in  effect  that  by 
stimulating  the  economy  we  will  create 
more  jobs,  more  employment,  more  reve- 
nue and  we  will  balance  the  budget. 
Here  is  the  quote  from  Mr.  Saunders: 
A  tax  reduction  of  $10  billion  would  most 
likely   result   in    an   initial   Increase   In   the 
current   Federal   deficit.     Nevertheless,  this 
program  of  tax  revision  Is  one  of  our  best 
chances  for  the  eventual  reduction  and  elim- 
ination of  Federal  deficit  financing.    This  a.p- 
proach  to  the  elimination  of  Federal  deficits 
U   entirely    consistent  with   free    enterprise 

economics.  ,^  .._ 

A  business  wishing  to  increase  Its  profits 

or  eliminate  an  operating  deficit  must  decide 


on  one  or  both  of  two  courses:  cutting  ex- 
penses or  increasing  revenues.  A  good  way 
to  Increase  revenues  is  to  lower  prices  with 
the  expectation  that  increased  sales  will 
more  than  offset  the  decline  in  revenue  per 
unit.  In  like  manner,  If  the  Government  is 
to  avoid  deficits,  Its  revenues  must  equal  or 
exceed  its  expenses.  Government  revenues 
can  be  substantially  increased  throiigh  a  re- 
duction in  tax  rates  which  would  spur  the 
economy  and  create  a  larger  gross  national 
product  from  which  tax  revenues  could  come. 
In  fact,  this  Is  the  only  way  to  avoid  the 
law  of  diminishing  returns  brought  Into  op- 
eration by  the  91  percent  tax  rate  on  In- 
dividuals and  the  52  percent  tax  rate  on 
corporations. 

Like  a  business  launching  a  campaign  to 
Increase  sales  and  profits  through  a  reduc- 
tion in  prices,  the  Government  will  be  faced 
with  a  temporary  increase  In  the  gap  between 
revenues  and  expenses  until  reduced  tax 
rates  have  their  stimulating  effect,  but  the 
goal  of  renewed  economic  growth  and  fiscal 
stability  is  well  worth  the  price.  We  aU  ap- 
plaud the  businessman  who  is  able  to  in- 
crease his  profits  through  lower  prices  and 
higher  volume.  He  not  only  strengthens  his 
own  finances,  but  also  contributes  to  higher 
living  standards  and  increased  purchasing 
power.  This  principle  is  followed  by  chain 
stores  and  practically  all  businesses  which 
depend  on  high-volume  sales;  and  when  the 
Government  uses  lower  tax  rates  to  spur  eco- 
nomic growth  and  Increase  total  tax  reve- 
nues, it  Is  applying  the  same  principle. 


Now,  you  know  back  in  1954  in  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's  administration  we  cut 
taxes  and  in  two  of  the  years  that  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  had  a  balanced 
budget — and  he  only  had  3  out  of  8 — 
they  were  the  years  that  followed  the  re- 
duction of  taxes  In  1954. 

This  Is  despite  the  fact  that  in  each 
of  those  years  thereafter — and  this  is  a 
matter  of  record,  and  I  have  it  before 
me— the  expenditures  of  the  Federal 
Govewiment  went  up.  Incidentally,  we 
cut  taxes  last  year.  We  cut  taxes  last, 
year  through  the  Investment  tax  credit 
for  business.  I  do  not  know  how  my  Re- 
publican colleagues  on  the  committee 
voted  on  that.  I  know  a  lot  of  them 
were  opposed  to  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  a  section  in  the  report  where 
they  opposed  the  liberalization  of  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  which  we  wrote  into 
this  bill,  if  I  remember  correctly.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  we  cut  taxes  last  year, 
as  all  of  you  know,  our  revenues  are  up 
this  year.  Why  is  that?  Because  busi- 
ness is  better. 

Let  us  take  the  opposite  side  of  the 
coin.  In  1958  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Anderson,  the  Secretary  under  President 
Eisenhower,  a  very  able  man  and  an 
admirable  man,  sent  budget  estimates  to 
the  Congress.  I  saw  those  estimates  both 
on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on 
which  I  sit.  Secretary  Anderson  said 
then: 

We  wUl  have  a  surplus  of  $600  million  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  fiscal  year  1969. 


Now.  what  really  happened?  We  had 
a  deficit  of  $12,427  million  or.  if  I  may 
say  so.  the  largest  peacetime  deficit  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  Now. 
I  am  not  blaming  Congress  for  that.  We 
did  not  appropriate  $12  billion  more  than 
the  budget  estimate  of  President  Eisen- 
hower. No,  we  did  not.  What  happened 
was  that  we  had  a  precipitous  recession 
and  Government  revenues  went  down  by 


about  $8  billion  and.  rather  than  being 
able  to  reduce  the  President's  budget,  we 
had  to  increase  the  President's  budget 
because  we  had  more  unemployment  and 
we  had  to  increase   appropriations  for 
unemployment  coqapensation.  for  social 
security,  for  welfare  programs,  for  pub- 
lic works — all  of  the  things  that  aU  of 
you  know  about.    So  the  opposite  side  of 
this  coin,  the  side  that  the  gentleman 
from    Wisconsin    I  Mr.    Byrnes!    would 
give  you  or  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Curtis]  would  give  you,  does 
not  mean  you  are  going  to  have  a  bal- 
anced budget.    Quite  the  contrary.     In 
my  judgment — and  I  think  I  am  com- 
pletely and  totally  correct  in  this  as- 
sumption— If  we  continue  on  this  plateau 
and  if  we  do  not  enact  the  tax  bill,  busi- 
ness will  start  slipping  off,  employment 
will  start  falling  off,  revenues  will  start 
decreasing,  and  pressures  will  build  up 
on  us  for  more  appropriations. 

Recently  Great  Britain  has  embarked 
upon  a  tax  reduction  plan  very  similar 
to  the  one  now  before  us.    In  April  of 
this  year,  the  British  Parliament  enacted 
a  tax  reduction  program  calling  for  indi- 
vidual and  business  tax  reductions  of 
$750  million  in  fiscal  1964  and  an  addi- 
tional $1  billion  In  fiscal  1965— a  total 
of  $1.75  billion.    The  reduction  is  equal 
to  roughly  22  percent  of  British  GNP 
and,  as  such,  is  equivalent  to  a  tax  cut 
of   $11.7  billion  based  on  GNP  in  the 
United  States.     While  these  reductions 
have  not  become  fully  effective,  the  ef- 
fects   on   the   unemployment   rate    are 
startling.    In  February  of  this  year,  3.9 
percent  of  the  British  population  was 
unemployed.    The  average  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1963  was  3.5  percent.     After 
the  April  tax  reduction,  this  figure  be- 
gan a  steady  decline.    The  latest  avail- 
able figures  show,  as  of  August,  only  2.2 
percent  of  the  population  unemployed,  a 
reduction  in  the  unemployment  figures 
of  40  percent.     Comparable  experience 
in  this  country  would  bring  unemploy- 
ment to  at  least  the  4-percent  target 
level.  ^  ^     ^. 

The  British  budget,  submitted  by  the 
Conservative  government,  calls  for  an 
increase  in  expenditures  of  7 ',2  percent, 
compared  to  the  4.8  percent  requested  by 
the  President  In  his  1964  budget.    The 
consequence  In  terms  of  the  British  defi- 
cit would  be  the  United  Kingdom's  larg- 
est postwar  deficit,  $1.9  billion,  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  $13.5  billion  cash  deficit  in  the 
United  States,  or  an  administrative  defi- 
cit of  at  least  $16  billion.    It  should  be 
noted  that  the  British  took  this  action 
in  spite  of  Its  possible  repercussions  on 
their  balance  of  payments,  which  Is  far 
more  precarious  than  our  own  situation. 
Apparently  some  of  our  colleagues  find 
this  theory  novel  and  untried  solely  be- 
cause they  are  not  aware  of  the  expe- 
rience of  other  couTitries  in  the  use  of 
this  technique.     I  submit  that  it  has 
been  tried  and  it  has  worked.     This  is 
but  one  example. 

So,  if  we  do  not  reduce  taxes,  rather 
than'  having  a  balanced  budget,  an  ac- 
tive economy,  a  growing  economy,  we 
will  have  a  declining  economy,  more  un- 
employment, greater  deficits,  and  less 
hope  for  the  United  States  of  America. 
That  Is  the  issue  involved  here,  purely 
and  simply,  in  its  very  essence. 
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Now  is  this  radical?  Has  this  even: 
been  done  before?  Yes.  in  England  anil 
Western  Europe  as  first  pointed  out — and 
in  our  own  country  in  1948,  1954.  and 
1962. 

Let  me  deal  with  one  other  subject, 
because  no  one  here  has  dealt  with  it. 
No.  1 :  If  you  will  examine  President  Ken- 
nedy's budget  for  3  years  and  compare 
those  3  years  to  the  last  3  years  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  administration,  you 
will  find  that  if  you  eliminate  defense 
and  space  and  interest,  relatively  speak- 
ing, the  Kennedy  budget  has  been  le$s 
than  the  Eisenhower  budget.  But,  hay- 
ing said  that,  let  me  say  another  thin^:. 
And  I  make  no  apologies  for  saying  thie. 
I  Icnow — and  this  applies  to  both  sides 
of  the  aisle — that  the  Members  of  th|s 
body,  when  they  see  a  worthy  project, 
when  they  see  something  that  needs  do- 
ing, invariably  and  inevitably  come  up 
and  point  out  why  it  should  be  done. 

Now,  why  is  this?  Does  this  meari 
that  they  are  hypocrites?  No.  it  do<s 
not — not  at  all.  What  it  means  is  thit 
there  are  some  areas  where  Govemmeiit 
has  to  operate.  The  notion  that  eveijy 
Government  expenditure  per  se  is  bald 
and  evil  just  is  not  so.  Why.  some  Of 
you  have  had  the  experience.  I  am  surfe. 
of  watching  a  picture  flashed  on  yoUr 
television  screen  transmitted  by  Telstar 
from  Europe  or  from  somewhere  else  iln 
the  world.  And  I  am  told  the  time  is 
ccwning  when  there  will  be  a  whole  series 
of  these  instruments  orbiting  around  our 
earth  so  that  you  will  be  able  instanta- 
neously to  see  what  goes  on  elsewhert. 
to  communicate.  And  the  additional  sci- 
entific data  acoimulated  therefrom  de- 
fies the  puny  knowledge  imparted  to  mie. 

But  without  a  Grovemment  prograpi 
and  without  the  scientific  research  th^t 
we  did  in  space  you  would  not  have  th^t 
communication.  And  I  am  happy  th>t 
that  is  a  joint  operation  today,  that  Gof- 
emment  and  business  have  joined  to- 
gether In  a  joint  corporation  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  knowledge  that  has  bean 
gained.  , 

There  are  many  people  who  say  we 
should  not  have  a  space  program.  Th^y 
say.  "Why  go  to  the  moon?"  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  with  all  due  deference  to  the 
former  great  President  of  the  United 
States.  President  Eisenhower,  he  is  oi)ie 
who  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  cast- 
ing doubt  and  expressing  skepticism 
about  our  space  program.  This  is  ojie 
of  the  big  programs.  This  is  one  of  tie 
programs  on  which  we  spend  a  lot  of 
money.  This  is  certainly  not  a  program 
in  competition  with  private  enterpri^. 
I  defend  that  program  on  the  basis  Of 
utter,  complete  need  and  necessity.  Aild 
yet  it  is  one  of  the  big  programs  thlat 
calls  for  the  expenditure  of  a  tremendous 
sum  of  money.  And  I  defend  it  vei-y 
simply.  It  is  not  a  question  of  going  to 
the  moon.  It  is  not  a  question  of  put- 
ting a  man  on  the  moon  before  a  Rus- 
sian gets  there,  because  of  the  initibl 
competitive  advantage  it  might  create  in 
the  minds  of  men  somewhere  else.  It  lis 
a  question  of  keeping  ahead  in  tne 
eternal  search  for  knowledge,  in  tne 
eternal  need  to  be  ahead  if  this  Nation 
is  to  keep  moving  forward.  ! 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  such  thijig 
as  a  static  society.     My  friends  on  t^ie 


Republican  side,  their  whole  Idea,  Is  that 
we  can  have  a  static  society,  that  tomor- 
row we  can  say,  "No  longer  will  we  spend 
more  than  x  dollars  for  x  purposes." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  deny  that.  I  think 
it  is  wrong.  I  think  it  is  shortsighted. 
I  think  it  would  end  ultimately  in  the 
end  of  the  United  States  of  America.  I 
say  that,  not  defending  spending  for  the 
sake  of  spending.  I  say  it  in  the  very 
sound  proposition  that  we  are  a  growing, 
vibrant  nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  population  explosion. 
We  have  one  in  this  country.  I  come 
from  a  State  that  has  about  4  million 
people.  But  every  year  there  Is  a  new 
State  of  Louisiana  added  to  the  Union. 
Pour  million  new  Americans,  creating 
new  problems,  new  challenges,  new  de- 
mands. If  you  take  a  look,  you  will  find 
that  the  most  relative  stability  in  spend- 
ing— private,  local,  and  State — -has  been 
Federal  spending. 

No  one  welcomes  an  increase  in  debt 
for  its  own  sake — whether  it  is  in  his 
household,  his  business,  or  his  Govern- 
ment. Every  debt  should  pass  this  test 
of  soundness  and  prudence:  Will  it  pay 
for  itself  in  added  productive  power  and 
human  well-being?  We  must  therefore 
ask  ourselves  whether  the  added  debt 
resulting  from  the  tax  program  will  pay 
for  itself  in  higher  output,  more  jobs, 
and  a  greater  legacy  of  real  wealth — 
houses,  schools,  productive  plant  and 
equipment,  and  so  on — to  use  and  to 
pass  on  to  our  children.  Under  condi- 
tions of  full  employment  and  inflation, 
the  answer  would  be  "No."  But  when 
manpower  is  idle  and  excess  capacity  is 
waiting  to  be  activated  by  a  tax  stimu- 
lus, the  answer  is  "Yes." 

For  those  to  whom  the  existing  size  of 
the  debt  is  worrisome,  two  sets  of  facts 
should  be  reassuring.  First,  the  Federal 
debt  has  been  growing  far  more  slowly 
since  1947  than  private  debt:  it  has  risen 
15  percent  while  corporate  net  debt  rose 
218  percent,  other  private  debt  383  per- 
cent, and  State-local  government  debt 
412  percent.  Second,  the  Federal  debt, 
is  falling  steadily  in  relation  to  the  eco- 
nomic size  and  strength  of  the  country. 
In  1947,  the  Federal  debt  was  110  per- 
cent of  our  gross  national  product.  To- 
day, it  is  only  53  percent,  and  steadily 
falling  even  with  recent  and  prospective 
deficits.  The  Federal  debt  is  becoming  a 
progressively  lighter  burden  on  our 
growing  economy. 

During  this  debate,  charges  of  reck- 
less spending  have  lieen  continually 
leveled  at  the  administration  and  the 
specter  of  vast  Government  debt  has 
been  constantly  raised.  However,  a 
closer  look  at  the  facts  reveals  a  far  dif- 
ferent picture.  Government  assets  have 
grown  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than 
has  public  debt.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  1958. 
Government  assets  were  valued  at  94.8 
percent  of  the  public  debt,  but  by  1962. 
assets  increased  to  100.4  percent  of  the 
public  debt. 

Prom  fiscal  1960  to  fiscal  1962.  the 
debt  increased  at  a  rate  of  2.1  percent, 
while  at  the  same  time  assets  grew  at 
a  rate  in  excess  of  4.2  percent  per  year. 
It  is  true  that  these  assets  are  not  wholly 
convertible  into  currency;  however,  near- 
ly 72  percent  of  these  assets  at  the  end  of 


fiscal  1962  are  in  the  form  of  personal 
property,  or  a  figure  of  $213.3  billion 
which  are  more  easily  converted.  Even 
the  real  property  assets  can  be  converted 
though  admittedly  not  as  easily. 

Government  procurement  policies  have 
become  increasingly  more  concerned  with 
increasing  Government  assets,  and  the 
charge  of  reckless  spending  is  without 
foundation  when  one  considers  the  exist- 
ing facts. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  what  he  really  says  is  that  we 
will  stand  still,  we  will  not  face  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  last  part  of  the  20th  century. 
We  will  deny  business,  the  private  sector 
of  our  economy  the  right  to  move  ahead, 
to  make  its  own  decisions  in  a  free  so- 
ciety in  order  to  pay  a  tribute  to  a  shib- 
boleth that  has  no  meaning. 

I  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  mo- 
tion to  recommit  will  be  defeated  and 
that  this  bill  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee will  be  adopted  by  a  large  bipartisan 
majority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  not  brought  you  a 
bill  which  is  devoid  of  support.  On  the 
contrary,  the  tax  reduction  involved  in 
this  bill  is  supported  by  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  opinion  throughout  this  entire 
Nation,  from  businessmen  to  labor,  from 
economists  to  students  of  business  and 
Government,  from  Governors  to  State 
and  local  officials.  Indeed,  since  the  bill 
has  been  reported  there  has  been  what 
can  aptly  be  described  as  a  rising  tide 
of  support  and  endorsements  of  the  bill 
and  the  general  principles  which  are  em- 
bodied in  it.  These  endorsements  urge 
favorable  and  immediate  action  on  this 
bill  at  this  session  of  this  Congress. 

As  I  stated,  the  organizations  making 
these  endorsements  cover  a  wide  spec- 
trum of  those  concerned  with  the  eco- 
nomic, business,  labor,  and  financial  op- 
erations of  the  Nation.  Let  me  read  a 
few  of  the  prominent  nationwide  orga- 
nizations to  which  I  refer: 

The  Business  Committee  for  Tax  Re- 
duction in  1963.  AFL-CIO.  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Business.  Na- 
tional Automobile  Dealers  Association, 
National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations. American  Life  Convention, 
Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers. 
National  Candy  Wholesalers  Association. 
Inc..  National  Coal  Association.  National 
Machine  Tool  Builders'  Association,  Na- 
tional Food  Brokers  Association,  U.S. 
Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  Asso- 
ciated Retail  Bakers  of  America,  Nation- 
al Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 
American  Textile  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. National  Small  Business  Associa- 
tion, and  Smaller  Business  Association 
of  New  England. 

I  also  referred  to  the  support  for  this 
measure  which  has  been  received  from 
Governoi-s  and  State  and  local  officials. 

I  have  received,  as  I  am  sure  is  true 
of  other  members  of  the  committee,  rec- 
ommendations and  expressions  of  sup- 
port from  literally  hundreds  of  State  and 
local  officials  thorughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  a  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  bill.  It  has  the 
strong  support  of  the  administration;  it 
has  the  strong  support  of  business — both 
large  and  small;  it  has  the  strong  sup- 
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port  of  labor — both  large  and  small;  it 
has  the  strong  support  of  trade  associa- 
tions— both  large  and  small;  it  has  the 
strong  support  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  economists  and  students  of 
Government;  It  has  the  support  of  the 
American  people. 

This  bill  should  be  enacted  now  with- 
out delay. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  LMr.  Alger]. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
well  past  the  midpoint  in  our  2  days  de- 
bate, and  no  one  has  yet  talked  about 
the  bill — the  provisions,  how  it  will  af- 
fect taxpayers  in  various  brackets,  and 
the  structmal  changes,  besides  the  rate 
cuts,  individual  and  corporate.  Appar- 
ently, the  closed  iiUe  has  served  to  pre- 
vent discussion  because  no  amendments 
or  changes  are  permitted,  except  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Here  is  the  bill,  300  pages  long.  Who 
knows  what  is  in  it,  except  the  chair- 
man and  perhaps  several  members  of 
the  committee  and  the  committee  staff. 
To  digress,  I  want  to  compliment  the 
stafif  members  for  their  diligence,  ability, 
and  helpfulness. 

Members  have  not  heard  the  bill's  pro- 
visions discussed,  do  not  know  the  intent 
and  effect  of  countless  changes,  and  yet 
voting  positions  are  crs'stallizing. 

We  should  be  discussing  the  rate 
changes,  of  individuals  and  corporations, 
at  the  various  bracket  levels,  and  for 
corporations  the  accelerated  pay -in 
which  limits  the  effect  of  their  tax  cut, 
which  will  not  be  even  as  low  as  pre- 
Korean  taxes.  We  should  debate  and 
understand  the  reverse  progression  of 
the  structural  changes,  the  minimum 
standard  deduction,  the  elimination  of 
deducts,  new  group  insurance  tax.  and 
many  others. 

The  chairman  did  not  attempt  to  pre- 
sent the  basic  provisions  of  the  bill,  either 
before  the  Rules  Committee  or  yesterday 
before  the  House.  He  invited  questions 
but  none  were  asked — and  I  know  why. 
Without  amendment  possible  all  atten- 
tion Is  focused  on  the  primary  matter 
of  the  recommit  which  permits  the  only 
and  all-important  change — a  chance  to 
relate  the  tax  cut  to  spending.  Eight 
hours  will  hardly  give  time  enough  for 
that.  What  a  pity,  however,  to  disre- 
gard as  we  are  the  consideration  of  the 
details  of  this  bill.  This  is  wrong.  If 
understood,  many  Members  might  be  dis- 
posed to  oppose  the  bill,  regardless  of 
the  recommittal  motion. 

However,  there  will  be  questions  asked 
from  constituents.  When  the  IRS  agent 
rules  against  a  constituent  or  his  tax 
attorney,  and  the  constituent  disagrees 
or  is  faced  with  overpowering  complex- 
ity, he  will  ask,  "How  come?"  And  the 
answer  will  come  from  the  IRS  agent, 
"It  was  in  the  new  tax  bill."  From  his 
ruling  there  will  be  little  appeal  and 
ignorance  of  taxpayer  and/or  Congress- 
man no  defense.  The  Members  had  bet- 
ter t>e  forewarned  that  this  is  not  a  good 
bill.  It  is  bad  legislation  and  should  be 
closely  examined  and  understood. 

Are  Members  concerned  about  what  is 
in  this  bill?  From  the  demagogic  ap- 
proach of  the  majority  party  Members 


and  of  the  President,  I  wonder.  We  Re- 
publicans are  very  concerned  over  spe- 
cific areas  of  the  legislation,  but  prin- 
cipally over  the  deficit  financing  that 
accompanies  a  tax  cut  with  high  and  in- 
creasing levels  of  spending. 

This  legislation  is  not  just  a  tax  cut 
vote.  It  is  fiscal  irresponsibility — indeed 
fiscal  suicide  for  our  country  if  we  do 
not  relate  tax  cut  to  spending  leveL 

Indeed,  many  of  us  would  prefer  a 
much  lower  level  of  spending  than  the 
$97  billion  for  fiscal  year  1964  and  $98 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1965  but  we  can 
agree  that  this  level  that  holds  the  line  is 
better  than  no  effort  to  relate  tax  cut  to 
spending.  As  for  me,  I  cannot  in  good 
conscience  agree  to  less  than  a  balanced 
budget,  so  I  must  oppose  the  bill  after 
voting  for  the  recommit  tie-in  witli 
spending  level. 

How  unfortunate  that  some  including 
southern  colleagues  may  oppose  recom- 
mit because  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 
How  many  times  in  the  House  do  we  have 
this  choice?  But  we  are  not  relieved  in 
our  disappointment  from  improving  the 
bill  as  best  we  can.  The  recommit  is 
an  improvement.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas.  Chairman  Mills,  in  presenting 
his  views  on  the  one  hand  almost  entirely 
overlooks  the  reality  of  debts  and  deficit 
financing  as  we  know  them.  On  the 
other  hand  he  firmly  disassociated  him- 
self from  the  President  who  would  fol- 
low tax  cut  and  increased  spending 
paths  at  once.  Our  chairman  chose  the 
tax  cut  route  and  indicates  that  he  re- 
fuses to  go  the  spending  route.  Good, 
but  he  is  alone,  so  far  as  the  President  is 
concerned,  by  any  test  of  speech  or 
practice  associated  with  President 
Kennedy. 

Our  chairman  sought  to  put  the  de- 
bate on  the  basis  of  confidence  in  Con- 
gress doing  the  right  thing  in  cutting 
spending.  Well,  we  seldom  have  done 
so.  That  is  why  we  have  a  $305  billion 
deficit,  due  to  soar  to  $320  bilUon  soon. 
That  is  why  we  had  and  have  inflation 
of  our  money.  That  is  why  we  do  not 
balance  the  budget,  and  put  tKwndoggle 
public  works  projects  into  legislation 
right  here  on  the  House  floor,  without 
committee  or  Corps  of  Engineers  ap- 
proval. Congress  has  lacked  self -disci- 
pline in  money  matters.  How  in  the 
world  can  we  now  be  confldent  in  our 
willingness  to  reduce  spending  or  even 
holding  the  line? 

Our  chairman  stressed  the  help 
needed  in  the  private  sector,  in  business, 
rather  than  the  encroachment  of  Fed- 
eral Government  in  taxes  and  spending 
in  the  public  sector.  Ti-ue  enough,  but 
the  implication  that  we  will  give  busi- 
ness and  individuals  a  little  cut  and  then 
see  if  they  do  everything  we  expect  In 
growth,  employment,  prices,  foreign 
competition  and  all  the  rest  or  else  we 
win  pour  In  Federal  money  In  bigger 
spending.  I  do  not  appreciate  this  threat 
or  this  approach.  Corporations  and  indi- 
viduals will  still  be  too  heavily  taxed, 
and  regulated  by  all  powerful  Uncle 
Sam. 

For  a  long  time  our  Government 
Democratic  leaders  have  not  shown  con- 
fidence in  the  private  sector.  We  wel- 
come this  change  if,  indeed,  our  chair- 


man  speaks  for  others,  including  the 
President,  but  I,  for  one.  doubt  it. 

Of  course,  we  can  balance  the  budget. 
Certainly  we  can  cut  the  debt.  As- 
suredly we  can  cut  the  taxes  and  make 
both  ends  meet.  But  we  must  want  to 
do  it.  There  are  eight  or  more  appropria- 
tion bills  left.  We  can  cut  back,  assign 
more  realistic  priorities  and  do  all  these 
things — if  we  want  to  badly  enough.  It 
is  up  to  us. 

I  am  for  a  tax  cut,  always.  But  it  must 
be  meaningful,  not  a  hollow  mockery 
wherein  we  abdicate  our  responsibilities. 
Yet  we  are  not  discussing  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  we  cannot  amend  it. 
Some  Members  are  already  saying  they 
are  all  for  tax  cuts,  regardless  of  spend- 
ing. 

Perhaps  then  I  must  talk  to  and  for  the 
children  to  whom  we  are  charging  our 
profligate  spending,  and  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility. The  debt  we  are  incurring  is  tax 
evasion.  We  dodge  paying  enough  in 
tax.  we  deficit  finance  and  charge  to 
the  future  who  did  not  run  up  the  bills, 
both  the  principal  and  interest  in  higher 
tax  is  for  them.  Unless,  of  course,  they 
repudiate  the  lawful  debts.  It  is  wrong 
to  borrow  money  for  a  tax  cut. 

When  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
Chaii-man  Mills,  stated  that  we  must 
now  control  spending  by  cutting  revenue 
I  could  hardly  believe  my  ears.  I  cate- 
gorically contradict  this  statement,  in 
fact.  History  and  a  $305  billion  debt 
proves  the  reverse.  Government  can 
borrow  and  print  money  without  limit 
except,  debt  ceiling  which  we  periodically 
raise  as  needed.  When  the  chairman 
and  the  President  talk  of  an  "even 
tighter  rein  in  Federal  spending,"  we 
could  all  laugh  if  it  were  not  so  painful. 
There  has  been  no  rein  on  spending, 
much  less  tight  or  tighter  as  all  the  facts 
of  spending  show.    Let  us  look  at  them. 

How  about  the  increased  spending  un- 
der President  Kennedy  and  our  Demo- 
cratic leadership.  Page  5  of  the  report 
shows  an  increase  in  spending  level  of 
$23  billion  in  5  years  from  $78.9  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1961  to  the  estimated  $102 
billion  of  1965.  In  addition  let  us  add 
the  $5  billion  in  assets  sold,  and  there 
will  be  more,  this  beyond  expenditures. 
How  about  debt  level?  In  5  years  we 
see  the  President,  starting  with  the  bal- 
anced budget  he  inherited  from  the  pre- 
ceding administration,  add  $35  billion. 
This  profligate  spending  and  debt  in- 
crease is  fiscally  and  morally  wrong— yet 
few  if  any  will  even  debate  this. 

The  basic  element  of  this  w  hole  debate 
will  not  be  debated  on  this  floor,  namely, 
the  merit  of  the  balanced  budget  con- 
cept as  against  the  planned  deficit  con- 
cept. No  one  apparently  in  tliis  House 
will  champion  the  planned  deficit. 
Everyone  here  is  for  the  balanced  budget, 
at  least,  says  so,  or  rather  will  admit 
nothing  else.  So  the  principal  debate 
will  never  be  joined.  The  liberals,  the 
Democratic  leadership  will  not  even  ad- 
mit the  validity  of  this  difference  in 
viewpoint.  Then  am  I  wrong?  Is  every- 
one for  the  balanced  budget  concept,  and 
for  cutting  back  spending  to  relate  to 
the  tax  cut  as  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  Chairman  Mills,  advocates 
in  section  1  of  the  bill? 
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Let  us  look  at  it.  In  January  the  Pi  es- 
ident  said  tiiere  must  be  no  matching 
cuts  in  spending  when  taxes  are  cut.  Mr- 
Heller,  the  Presidents  chief  adviser,  *iys 
repeatedly  there  must  be  no  cutback  in 
spending.  Indeed,  spending  must  belin- 
creased  and  new  programs  started.  Mr. 
Meany.  who  dictates  a  certain  amount  of 
democratic  policy,  says  that  cutback^  in 
spending  would  nullify  the  advantaged  of 
a  tax  cut.  Recently  the  Commerce  De- 
partment said  the  same. 

There  you  have  it.  These  men  believe 
in  deficits — in  planned  deficits,  not  1^1- 
anced  budget.  Now  who  will  champion 
that  view  here?  No  one;  of  course  not. 
And  yet  that  Is  the  motive  power  of  this 
bill.  It  will  never  be  debated.  Why  clan- 
not  we  have  a  straightforward  debate] in- 
stead of  many  talking  one  way  but  believ- 
ing another,  or  in  silence  giving  support 
to  that  philosophy  with  which  thej^  do 
not  agree  ?  | 

The  Republican  tax  <|uts,  and  philos- 
ophies have  resulted  from  balanced 
budgets,  surpluses,  and  debt  retirement, 
in  1947  and  1954.  Congressman  KJen- 
nedy  in  1947  opposed  the  tax  cut.  His- 
torically Republicans  have  cut  taxeis  9 
times — boosted  them  once — and  Deiiio- 
crats  have  cut  them  1  time,  but  boo$ted 
them  14  times. 

The  Kennedy  spending  program  is  inot 
only  incompatible  with  tax  cut  but 
proves  that  we  have  not  earned  a  (tax 
cut.  As  Arthur  Burns,  noted  econor^ist 
says,  this  tax  cut  without  spending  tut 
means  deficits  for  years  to  come.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  and  the  Democrat  leiad- 
ers  have  abandoned  the  balanced  budget 
concept  over  a  budget  cycle  or  busir|ess 
cycle. 

Even  the  Ford  businessmen's  ccm- 
mittee's  statements  have  generally  in- 
cluded expenditure  control,  othei-Tifise 
most  businessmen  would  not  have  serVed 
and  given  their  support  to  the  tax  ^ut. 

At  the  end  of  my  remarks  I  shall  'in- 
clude some  of  the  answers  to  my  letter 
requesting  their  views  of  taxcuttftng 
without  cutting  spending. 

The  people  believe  in  fiscal  balance^  in 
balancing  outgo  and  income  in  home  and 
business  and  Government.  Bernard  Ba- 
ruch  calls  unbalanced  budgets  unepo- 
nomic  and  immoral.  The  Puritan  etttiic 
Is  dear  to  our  people.  They  do  not  be- 
lieve in  mortgaging  their  children's 
futures  by  our  debt  transferance.  Mr. 
Heller  does  not  understand  this.  H^  is 
amazed  to  see  how  people  feel.  i 

Dr.  Heller  went  on  to  say  that:      i 

It  Is  quite  remarkable  that  the  basic  Puri- 
tan ethic  of  the  American  people  should  be 
such  that  they  want  to  deny  themselves  [tax 
reduction  •  •  •  because  of  their  feara  of 
deficits,  and  the  additions  to  the  national 
debt.  j 

He  proposes  to  reeducate  them,  ancj  in 
the  meantime  I  suspect  he  wants  the 
President  and  his  Democratic  leaders  to 
ram  the  new  concepts  of  the  New 
Frontier  down  their  throats — until  tttey 
see  the  new  light. 

Now,  lest  you  do  not  believe  that  Mr. 
Arthur  Bums  is  right  in  warning  of  itn- 
minent  inflation  and  devaluation  of  our 
money  and  that  the  New  Frontier  will  be 
responsible,  indeed,  let  us  look  at  the 


facts.  The  President  believes  and  fore- 
casts that  debts  will  lead  to  the  balanced 
budget,  inasmuch  as  expenditures  will 
be  held  steady.  Now  look  at  the  facts. 
Expenditures  have  increased  by  $5  bil- 
lion yearly  on  the  average,  and  yet  many 
new  programs  and  new  increases  are 
waiting  our  increased  spending  at  the 
President's  Insistence — foreign  aid,  ARA, 
Domestic  Peace  Corps,  YCC,  mass  tran- 
sit, public  works,  aid  to  education,  to 
name  but  a  few. 

Then  we  are  told  that  receipts  will 
be  up  $6  billion  per  year.  Who  knows? 
This  is  just  a  forecast,  and  a  hope. 

Meanwhile,  deficit  financing  by  sell- 
ing Government  bonds  is  getting  tough- 
er all  the  time.  Where  Is  the  money 
coming  from?  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Heller 
keeps  assuring  us  that  deficit  financing 
is  fine.  This  is  the  "time  bomb  "  of  in- 
flation. 

The  tax  bill  will  lead  to  bigger  deficits, 
deficits  which  have  never  produced 
growth  or  employment  in  the  past. 
When  the  ARA  program  failed,  the 
President  asked  for  more  funds  for  It. 
This  is  self-destruction.  We  will  bury 
ourselves.  Lenin  gave  the  formula  for 
destroying  a  society — debauch  the  cur- 
rency. If  infiation  fails  and  there  is 
recession,  what  will  we  do  then? 

President  Kennedy  claims  to  have  re- 
duced spending  because  the  deficit  was 
cut  $2.6  billion.  Yet,  none  of  the  rea- 
sons showed  expenditure  control.  The 
actual  reasons  for  the  reduction  of  defi- 
cit were,  first,  $2  billion  in  assets  were 
sold;  second,  receipts  were  up;  third, 
welfare  requests  were  down;  fourth,  ad- 
vance payments  were  made  by  foreign 
governments;  and.  fifth,  public  works 
projects  were  postponed. 

Meanwhile  our  President  added  137.000 
more  Government  employees  plus  36.000 
requested  in  fiscal  year  1964  for  a  total 
of  173.000  additional.  Also,  the  Presi- 
dent pleads  with  us  to  restore  congres- 
sional cuts. 

Contrary  to  the  President's  hope  of 
improving  the  balance  of  payments, 
there  will  be  a  reverse  eCTect.  If  con- 
sumer purchasing  ix)wer  Is  increased, 
not  keyed  to  increased  productivity,  there 
will  be  more  imports  purchased,  prices 
will  rise,  and  exports  will  reduce.  Fur- 
ther beyond  the  tax  burden  balance  of 
payments  will  be  hurt  by  other  Govern- 
ment action :  First,  inflation,  cheapening 
of  currency  because  of  deficit  financing; 
second,  unrealistic  depreciation;  third. 
Federal  regulation,  implied  or  direct,  in 
wages  and  prices;  and  fourth,  tariffs  are 
not  reciprocal. 

Greater  Inequities  will  result  from  this 
bill's  provisions  as  we  increase  tax  of 
the  sick,  those  who  itemize  deductions, 
dividend  recipients,  and  simultaneously 
hand  out  billions  to  big  corporations  in 
the  investment  credit  subsidy  of  $4.9 
billion  in  10  years.  We  need  accelerated 
depreciation,  not  the  subsidy. 

Then  is  the  tax  cut  worth  such  a  high 
price,  when  it  will  amoimt  to  $1  or  $2 
per  week  for  the  modest  income?  In- 
flation and  a  cheapened  dollar  Is  too 
high  a  price,  Is  It  not? 

This  tax  bill  fails  to  achieve  the  Presi- 
dent's objectives  because  of  fiscal  Irre- 


sponsibility.   Let  us  look  at  these  objec- 
tives: 

First.  Increase  economic  growth. 
Deficit  financing  cannot  do  this.  Per- 
haps the  answer  here  may  be  found  in 
yesterday's  Record,  page  17894,  in  the 
refutation  of  retarded  growth  given  by  a 
well-known  liberal,  wherein  our  eco- 
nomic growth  slowdown,  a  reason  for  the 
tax  bill  Is  nonexistent;  that  our  eco- 
nomic growth  is  good  as  is. 

Second.  Relieve  unemployment.  This 
objective  cannot  be  reached  by  this  bill. 
The  problem  is  the  unskilled.  The 
skilled  are  working.  There  are  many 
skilled  jobs  awaiting  workers.  Retrain- 
ing is  the  answer. 

Third.  Free-up  investment  capital. 
By  deficit  financing?  No.  The  tax  cut 
will  be  soaked  up  by  Government  bonds 
sold  as  part  of  the  deficit  financing. 

Fourth.  Increase  consumer  purchasing 
power.    How?    By  cheapening  the  dollar- 
through  infiation  to  more  than  match 
any  additional  dollars  left  in  the  tax- 
payers' hands.     Of  course  not. 

Fifth.  Simplify  the  tax  law.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  joke,  and  a  bad  one.  We 
have  unbelievably  complicated  the  law 
with  deletions,  deductions,  changes,  new 
rules,  conditions,  ad  infinitum.  If  we 
wanted  to  cut)  taxes  and  be  simple  we 
could  have  permitted  each  taxpayer  to 
cut  15  percent  off  what  his  tax  liability 
would  be  when  figuring  it  up  as  he  does 
now.  This  would  have  suflBced  and  been 
preferable  to  a  bad  bill  like  this  which 
is  not  the  basic  reform  we  really  need. 

For  my  part.  I  would  like  t»  suggest 
that  we  consider  the  elimination  the 
attainment  of  social  objectives  by  the 
tax  law  and  get  back  to  simply  raising 
revenue — all  that  is  needed.  Eliminate 
the  punitive  and  the  reward,  the  carrot 
and  stick.  Think  about  eliminating  en- 
tirely any  capital  gains  tax — no  tax  on 
capital  gain. 

Finally,  my  own  pet  idea  is  to  return 
to  a  fiat  tax,  the  same  percentage  for 
everyone.  It  might  be  of  interest  to  look 
in  the  charts  and  tables  pages  279-282  at 
the  flat  tax  comparisons.  After  business 
deductions  with  today's  exemptions  in 
order  to  raise  the  revenue  we  do  today 
under  individual  income  tax.  $49  billion, 
we  would  each  pay  18  i)ercent  of  our  in- 
come. To  raise  the  $40  billion  of  the 
President's  bill  the  flat  tax  would  be  15 
percent  of  income.  To  balance  the 
budget,  that  is,  to  raise  $57.8  billion,  the 
tax  for  each  would  be  22  percent.  Obvi- 
ously, this  needs  study.  Surely,  the 
equity  is  there.  This  is  the  capitalistic, 
not  socialistic,  scheme  which  we  now 
have  in  our  progressive  rates. 

Finally,  we  should  be  debating  the 
faults  of  this  bill — not  taking  it,  as  a 
package,  unquestioned,  except  for  po- 
litical differences. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  AYRES.  The  gentleman  referred 
earlier  in  his  excellent  remarks  to  the 
Ford  committee.  It  Is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  my  hometown  of  Akron,  Ohio, 
the  i-ubber  capital  of  the  world,  there  / 
are  more  members  of  the  Ford  commit- 
tee than  in  the  whole  State  of  Massa- 
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chusetts.  I  do  not  know  why  my  city 
has  been  so  honored.  But  Mr.  Ford  has 
made  the  statement  that  he  would  liken 
this  tax  reduction  to  what  his  grand- 
father did  In  connection  with  the  Model 
T.  I  think  Mr.  Ford  would  be  on  much 
sounder  ground  if  he  had  explained  to 
his  committee  what  happened  to  another 
Ford  product,  the  Edsel.  Because  what 
is  happening  here  Is  the  same  thing  that 
happened  to  the  Edsel  car.  They  gam- 
bled with  what  the  public  might  want 
and  the  public  did  not  want  It  and  they 
scrapped  the  Edsel. 

But  we  in  this  Congress  are  in  no  posi- 
tion to  gamble  on  what  is  good  for 
America.  Let  us  not  make  any  mistake 
by  what  we  do  here  today. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  heartily  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

So,  I  will  now  address  myself  to  com- 
ment on  a  few  of  the  substantive  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  bill  before  this 
committee.  The  committee  report  indi- 
cates that  the  bill  contains  23  of  these 
structural  changes.  Some  of  them  are 
rather  limited  in  their  impact,  others  are 
of  far-reaching  applicability  and  signifl- 
cance.  Some  of  them  I  regard  as  meri- 
torious and  others  I  find  to  be  devoid  of 
justification.  These  structural  changes 
might  be  said  to  range  from  a  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  so-called  child-care  expense 
deduction  to  major  revision  in  the  tax 
treatment  of  capital  gains.  Included 
within  the  range  are  changes  affecting 
deductions  for  medical  expenses  and 
moving  exi>enses,  the  taxation  of  group- 
term  Insurance  and  stock  options,  and 
the  tax  treatment  of  natural  resource  In- 
come. I  will  not  discuss  all  of  these 
matters,  but  I  would  like  to  refer  to  a 
few  of  them  in  a  little  greater  detail. 

1.  CAPrrAL  GAINS 

Generally  speaking  I  approve  of  the 
liberalization  made  in  the  treatment  of 
capital  gains.  Indeed,  my  principal  re- 
gret Is  that  we  did  not  accomplish  even 
greater  liberalization.  It  has  always 
been  my  view  that  the  causes  of  tax 
equity  and  economic  advancement  would 
both  be  better  served  if  we  did  not  tax 
gains  on  the  sale  of  capital  assets.  By 
the  removal  of  this  tax  we  would  be 
eliminating  an  inhibitant  to  the  efficient 
use  of  our  economic  resources  and  we 
would  also  be  eliminating  one  of  the 
major  factors  inducing  complexity  in  our 
Federal  tax  structure.  While  we  have 
not  abolished  the  tax  on  capital  gains 
we  have  made  a  significant  step  forward 
in  the  liberalization  provided  in  this  bill. 

2.    DEDUCTIONS 

A  second  change  on  which  I  will  com- 
ment pertains  to  the  disallowance  of  de- 
ductibility of  certain  State  and  local 
taxes.  Under  the  bill  a  deduction  In 
computing  Federal  income  taxes  would 
be  disallowed  with  respect  to  taxes  on 
gasoline,  automobile  licenses,  alcoholic 
beverages,  cigarettes,  and  certain  other 
excise  taxes.  While  under  this  proposal 
State  and  local  taxes  on  proE>erty  and 
income  as  well  as  general  sales  taxes 
would  continue  to  be  deductible,  the  prin- 
ciple of  disallowance  would  be  estab- 
lished as  a  precedent  for  eventual  exten- 
sion to  other  State  and  local  taxes.    I  am 


concerned  over  the  implications  of  this 
change  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Fore- 
most among  these  is  the  ominous  import 
this  change  has  for  the  ability  of  State 
and  local  governments  to  finance  the 
goods  and  services  they  provide  for  our 
citizens.  This  Is  an  attack  on  their  sov- 
ereignty and  another  step  by  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  toward  making  our  State 
and  local  governments  a  mere  adminis- 
trative appendage  to  an  omnipresent 
Federal  authority.  There  Is  no  rationale 
or  logic  that  can  be  associated  with  this 
change;  its  only  justification  is  an  ar- 
bitrary attempt  to  raise  revenue  in  a 
very  shortsighted  way.  Those  Americans 
who  still  believe  in  preserving  the  integ- 
rity of  our  State  and  local  governments 
have  cause  for  genuliie  concern  over  this 
unwarranted  change  affecting  State  and 
local  taxation. 

3.    GBOITP   TERM    INST7SANCE 

A  third  substantive  change  that  I  have 
selected  for  specific  reference  relates  to 
the  proposal  to  impute  tax  liability  to 
employees  with  respect  to  the  employer 
paid  premlxmis  for  group-term  life  In- 
surance to  the  extent  the  amount  of  in- 
surance exceeds  $30,000.  This  is  an  ad- 
ministration recommendation  which  re- 
ceived committee  approval  except  that 
the  original  proposal  would  have  ex- 
empted only  $5,000  of  such  coverage. 
The  only  thing  that  can  be  said  for  the 
committee  action  in  raising  the  exempt 
amount  to  the  higher  level  Is  that  fewer 
of  our  citizens  will  be  directly  affected 
by  this  imputation  of  taxable  income 
when  in  fact  there  is  no  income. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Imposition  of  tax 
on  employer-employee  endeavors  to  pro- 
vide family  economic  security,  without 
reliance  on  a  Government  handout,  is 
dangerous  in  its  Implications  and  sig- 
nificantly increases  the  complexity  in 
our  tax  law  for  an  estimated  $5  million 
in  added  revenue.  Since  1920  to  date 
the  Treasury  Department  has  held  that 
premiums  paid  by  an  employer  for 
group-term  life  insurance  do  not  con- 
stitute income  to  the  employee.  The 
specific  ruling  on  this  point  recognizes 
"the  policy  has  no  paid  up  value  either 
to  the  employer  or  the  employee"  and 
"the  premium  paid  therefore  is  in  no 
sense  gain  derived  or  realized  or  capable 
of  being  realized  by  the  employee  In  dol- 
lars and  cents."  Therefore,  what  we  are 
doing  is  seeking  to  tax  the  "feeling  of 
contentment  that  provision  has  been 
made  for  dependents." 

The  change  affecting  group  term  in- 
surance has  serious  implications  for 
other  areas  of  employer-financed  bene- 
fits such  as  health  insurance,  social  se- 
curity, and  workmen's  compensation. 
The  proposal  also  does  violence  to  the 
basic  concept  of  group  term  Insurance. 
In  a  real  sense  this  Is  retroactive  legisla- 
tion in  that  it  threatens  to  disrupt  finan- 
cial plans  made  over  the  course  of  a  life- 
time for  family  protection. 

4.  4-pi:hci;nt  dividend  credit 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  fourth  structiu'al 
change  to  which  I  Intended  to  make 
specific  reference  hsis  already  been  the 
subject  of  extensive  comment.  Rather 
than  repeat  the  arguments  alieady  pre- 


sented against  the  repeal  of  the  4-per- 
cent dividend-received  credit,  I  will  as- 
sociate myself  with  those  criticisms  of 
this  provision  of  the  bill.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  those  millions  of  Americans  who 
have  invested  their  savings  and  capital 
in  the  development  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system  are  to  be  the  victims  of  the 
substantial  Injustice  done  by  the  repeal 
of  this  limited  reUef  from  the  stifilng 
thrust  of  double  taxation.  Both  the  risk 
takers  and  the  job  seekers  will  be  disad- 
vantaged by  this  retreat  from  sound  tax 
policy.  Instead  of  repealing  the  4-per- 
cent credit  we  should  be  doubling  it  just 
as  the  bill  doubles  the  present  dividend 
exclusion.  If  it  is  sound  tax  policy  to 
exclude  the  first  $100  of  dividend  Income 
from  tax  liability,  why  is  it  sound  to  re- 
impose  the  full  thrust  of  double  taxation 
on  dividend  income  on  amounts  over 
$100? 

NATX7RAL     RESOURCES 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  fifth  reference  to 
substantive  changes  in  this  bill  relates  to 
the  taxation  of  natural  resources.  My 
comments  in  this  regard  will  pertain  not 
so  much  to  the  specific  provisions  in  the 
bill,  but  to  the  broader  aspects  of  the 
problem  presented  by  the  more  sweeping 
recommendations  made  by  the  Treasury. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  adminis- 
tration proposed  that,  first,  the  deple- 
tion allowance  be  reduced  by  requiring 
losses  on  mineral  property  to  be  carried 
forward  to  subsequent  years  to  reduce 
the  50-percent  net  income  limitation  on 
depletion  deductions;  second,  the  aggre- 
gation or  grouping  of  properties  pro- 
vision be  repealed;  third,  gain  on  the 
sales  of  mineral  property  be  taxed  as 
ordinary  income;  and  fourth,  foreign 
operations  be  affected  by  disallowing  de- 
veloiHnent  costs  as  a  deduction  against 
domestic  income  and  by  restricting  the 
applicability  of  certain  foreign  tax 
credits  from  mineral  operations  so  they 
could  not  be  used  to  offset  U.S.  tax  on 
other  nonmlneral  income. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  discuss  each 
of  these  proposals  but  will  make  a  few 
general  observations  on  the  undesira- 
bllity  of  these  poorly  conceived  recom- 
mendations. These  changes  were  urged 
without  recognition  or  understanding  of 
the  important  and  constructive  part  that 
depletion  has  in  our  overall  national 
mineral  resources  policy.  The  principal 
impact  of  these  suggested  changes  would 
have  fallen  on  the  exploration  and  devel- 
opment of  new  oil  and  gas  reserves. 
"This  result  would  have  caused  Increased 
unemployment  and  a  further  decline  in 
the  economic  conditions  of  the  Industry. 
Consumers  would  have  been  adversely 
affected  by  higher  prices  for  petroleum 
products  and  energy  costs  would  have 
increased.  The  ability  of  the  industry 
to  meet  civilian  demand  and  defense 
requirements  would  have  been  seriously 
Impaired.  The  ability  of  American  free 
enterprise  to  compete  In  world  markets 
would  have  been  damaged.  Our  very 
considerable  efforts  to  advance  the 
strength  of  the  free  world,  particularly 
the  underdeveloped  countries,  would 
have  been  weakened.  The  proposals 
would  have  damaged  our  balance-of- 
payments  position  and  abetted  the  Soviet 
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oQ  offensive.  The  proposals  sought  io 
increase  the  tax  burden  on  the  oil  ai)d 
gas  industry  in  disregard  of  the  fatt 
that  the  industry's  total  tax  burden  Is 
significantly  higher  than  most  oth^r 
industries.  J 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  natursJ  resource 
industry  presented  a  very  effective  ca$e 
against  these  proposed  changes  during 
the  public  hearings  held  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  In  execu- 
tive session  the  committee  rejected  ajll 
the  recommendations  except  the  one  re- 
pealing the  aggregation  provision  of  ex- 
isting law.  Even  this  aggregatioin 
change  cannot  be  justified  by  any  proper 
argument  and  I  believe  it  has  been  ii|- 
cluded  in  this  bill  because  of  the  mis- 
taken view  shared  by  some  that  thjs 
bill  "had  to  contain  something  increas- 
ing the  tax  burden  of  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry," an  erroneous  conclusion  whein 
all  the  relevant  facts  are  known  and 
understood. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  conclude  my  com- 
ments on  the  specific  provisions  of  the 
bill  by  reference  to  the  adjustments  jn 
rates.  The  rate  changes  are  a  "patcli- 
work"  job  and  cannot  be  called  reforin 
of  a  badly  outmoded  rate  structure. 

The  individual  rate  reductions  retaijn 
the  same  characteristics  as  the  existing 
rate  structure,  enacted  under  the  stre$s 
of  depression  and  war.  They  leave  the 
steep  climb  of  progression  in  the  middle 
income  brackets  just  about  where  it  \s 
now.  In  other  words,  we  are  giving  Up 
$9.5  billion  of  revenue  in  income  tax  re- 
ductions, leaving  the  job  of  reform  of  the 
rate  structure  to  some  future  Congress. 
The  reduction  in  the  top  corporate  raie 
from  52  to  48  percent  in  effect  reneg^ 
on  a  promise  made  each  year  since  the 
Korean  war,  that  the  temporary  52  peif- 
cent  top  corporate  rate  would  be  allowed 
to  drop  to  the  pre-Korean  level  of  ^7 
percent  whenever  it  was  deemed  the 
emergency  was  over.  F\ui;her.  H  Jl.  83q3 
encumbers  even  this  rate  reduction  with 
the  speedup  in  corporate  tax  paymentis 
thereby  dulling  the  effect  of  the  corpo- 
rate rate  reduction  for  the  immediatle 
years  ahead.  ] 

I  concur  in  the  efforts  to  reduce  tqe 
burdens  imposed  on  our  low  and  high  inl- 
come  taxpayers,  but  I  believe  the  appoii- 
tionment  of  the  tax  reUef  in  the  bill  is 
inequitable  in  that  insufficient  relief  ^ 
given  to  the  middle  income  taxpayer.  p[ 
believe  that  under  this  bill  those  of  oilr 
citizens  who  are  in  the  middle  inconae 
brackets  will  find  their  relative  tax  bun- 
den  actually  increased  and  this  is  an 
undesirable  result.  The  committee  bill 
fails  to  come  to  grips  with  our  mo^t 
pressing  tax  rate  reform  and  that  is  the 
elimination  of  the  steep  progression  in 
the  middle  brackets.  The  failure  to  de^l 
with  this  need  constitutes  a  perversion  6x 
incentive  and  will  restrain  the  initiative 
and  endeavors  of  this  important  groub 
of  citizens.  ' 

It  would  be  better  if  this  bill  could  bje 
amended  and  debated  further,  of  cours^. 
Since  there  is  no  opportunity  to  do  so, 
let  us  recommit  the  bill  to  relate  speni 
ing  level  to  the  triggering  of  the  tax  ctii. 
Fiscal  prudence  demands  no  less.  Some, 
like  myself,  feel  there  should  be  a  bal- 
anced budget  as  a  condition.  Withou(t 
this  featiu-e,  I  cannot  vote  for  the  bill 


The  letters  from  businessmen  men- 
tioned above  follow : 

Jack  Tai  Hottls. 
Cralveston.  Tex..  September  18, 1963. 
Mr.  Bkucx  Ai.Gat, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Conckessman  Algex:  I  appreciate 
your  letter  of  September  4  In  reference  to 
the  statement  of  principles  of  the  business 
committee  for  tax  reduction  In  1963,  and 
must  agree  that  your  point  Is  good.  In  es- 
sence, that  while  generally  you  seem  to  con- 
cur with  the  fact  that  we  should  have  a  tax 
reduction,  you  consider  It  Impossible  and 
Impractical  In  view  of  the  attitude  of  the 
present  administration,  which  Is  that  of 
e.xcesslve  spending. 

I  have  not  been  active  In  the  organization 
of  the  business  committee  for  tax  reduc- 
tion. My  name,  as  Is  often  the  case  In 
organizations  of  this  type,  was  suggested  by 
a  friend  of  mine  who  Is  quite  active  In  the 
organization,  and  a  man  whose  opinion  I 
respect.  Because  of  this  I  agreed  to  Join 
the  organization.  I  realize  as  a  Republican 
and  therefore  a  member  of  the  minority 
party,  there  Is  probably  little  you  can  do 
about  the  necessary  policing  of  the  admin- 
istration, which  Congress  normally  Is  re- 
spxinslble  for. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  has  always  been  the 
voices  of  the  minority  that  have  finally  been 
recognized  by  the  voters  If  they  are  loud  and 
persistent  enough  to  accomplish  the  much 
needed  economy  that  mtist  be  practiced  at 
the  Federal  level.  I  believe  It  Is  the  intent 
of  the  group  known  as  the  business  com- 
mittee for  tax  reduction  to  keep  trying  to 
let  the  public  know  the  Importance  of  send- 
ing more  men  like  yourself  to  Congress  who 
will  make  It  possible  to  reduce  taxes  by 
reducing  much  of  the  needless  spending  that 
occasions  our  high  personal  and  corporation 
taxes. 

Regards, 

E.    C.    LZACH. 


HotJSTON,  Tex.. 
September  16,  1963. 
Hon.  Bruce  .^lcer. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
House  of  Repiesentatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Ms.  Alges:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  September  4,  1963,  asking  my  views  on 
a  tax  reduction. 

I  am  In  favor  of  a  tax  cut  If  the  adminis- 
tration will  adhere  to  a  reduction  in  spend- 
ing. However,  if  the  administration  does  not 
reduce  Its  spending,  I  cannot  Justify  my 
position   for  a  tax  reduction. 

Any  time  you   are   in  Houston,   I  will   be 
very  happy  if  you  will  let  me  know  so  I  can 
plan  to  have  you  meet  some  of  my  friends. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.   J.   GOLDSTON. 


Great  National  Life  Insurance  Co., 

Dallas.  Tex.,  September  10. 1963. 
Hon.  Bruce  Alger. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bruce:  In  your  letter  of  September 
4  to  me  as  a  signer  of  the  statement  of 
principles  of  the  business  conunlttee  for  tax 
reduction  In  1963,  you  asked  my  views  as  to 
whether  the  tax  reduction  bill  now  under 
consideration  should  be  approved. 

I  did  sign  the  statement  of  principles,  but 
with  the  reservation  that  any  tax  cuts  should 
be  matched  with  a  reduction  in  expenditures. 
While  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  with- 
out a  sensible  reduction  In  taxes  our  econ- 
omy will  t>e  in  a  mess  in  the  short  run,  and 
without  a  complete  revialon  of  our  whole 
tax  Ideology,  the  economic  structure  will 
be  thoroughly  wrecked  in  the  long  run. 

For  Bhortrun  purposes  It  is  not  feasible, 
I  am  sure,  to  redesign  our  tax  structure,  but 


I  do  think  that  taxes  should  be  reduced 
rather  drastically.  Personally,  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  are  two  partlcxilarly  vital  spots 
in  which  very  appreciable  reductions  should 
occur.  The  first  is  in  corporate  taxes,  and 
the  second  in  the  higher  individual  brackets. 
OthCT  taxes  should  also  be  reduced. 

However,  I  again  state  that  expenditures 
should  be  correspondingly  reduced,  and  for 
a  $10  billion  reduction  in  taxes,  it  should 
be  comparatively  simple  to  reduce  various 
giveaway  programs,  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign, without  deleterious  efifect  on  the  prac- 
tical operations  of  basic  programs.  As  far 
as  these  giveaway  programs  are  concerned, 
I  believe  in  helping  only  thoee  who  sincerely 
wish  to  help  themselves  in  a  sound  manner. 

I  trust  this  clears  my  p>ofiltion  in  the  mat- 
ter satisfactorily. 

In  your  August  31  Washington  report. 
you  ask  whether  a  Congressman  should  act 
individually  on  the  merits  of  each  issue,  or 
try  to  go  along  to  get  along. 

I  -think  any  morally  honest  man  would 
wish  his  Congressman  to  resolve  each  issue 
on  its  merits  as  to  whether  it  is  in  the 
public  Interest — first,  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  and  second,  for  his  district. 

Along  these  lines  you  are  doing  a  grand 
Job,  and  I  am  all  for  you. 
Sincerely. 

Gael  C.  Wkchsei,. 

PMC  Corp., 
Houston,  Tex.,  September  19,  1963. 
Hon.  Bruce  Alger, 
Hou^e  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Alger;  Have  been  de- 
layed In  answering  your  letter  of  September 
4  in  regard  to  the  tax  reduction  program  of 
1963,  due  to  a  vacation  period.  I  greatly 
appreciate  this  letter  and  your  desire  to  ob- 
tain the  feeling  of  fellow  Texans,  who  are 
signers  of  the  statement  of  principles  of  the 
business  committee  for  tax  reduction  in  1963. 

I  heartily  approve  the  tax  reduction  pro- 
gram but  likewise  I  am  also  highly  in  favor 
of  reducing  wasteful  spending — and  the 
sooner  the  better.  I  feel  the  economy  needs 
stimulation  but  likewise  Congress  must  do 
a  better  Job  of  controlling  spending.  I  be- 
lieve Federal  expenditures  can  and  must  be 
held  at  current  levels  in  the  immediate 
future  years. 

Now,  I  feel  as  you  do,  that  Is,  the  present 
congressional  and  executive  history  and  atti- 
tude toward  spending  has  not  been  one  of 
planned  control  or  anything  approaching 
rigid  spending  discipline,  therefore,  even 
though  many  of  my  associates  are  opposed, 
I  favor  some  type  of  control  and  an  orga- 
nized plan  toward  a  balanced  budget  In  the 
years  ahead  is  essential. 

Therefore,  I  favor  the  tax  reduction  bill 
but  only  on  the  basis  proposed  by  the 
Republican  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
group:  that  Is,  control  over  the  second  phase 
of  the  tax  cut  of  $4  billion  planned  to  take 
effect  January  1,  1965.  This  proposal  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  was  outlined  in 
the  September  23,  1963.  issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report.  I  appreciate  the  way  you 
voted  on  September  10;  continue  to  strive 
for  this  amendment  or  similar  amendment 
that  will  require — not  Just  "call  for" — rigid 
spending   discipline. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Chairman 
Mills,  of  Arkansas,  in  my  estimation,  is  Just 
a  group  of  "nice  words";  we've  heard  too 
many  of  them  already. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  President's  idea 
that  the  proposed  amendment  is  self-defeat- 
ing. I  believe  it  will  demand  that  the  con- 
gressional and  executive  group  do  a  better 
Job  of  planning  and  control  of  necessary 
expenditures  and  require  the  exertion  of  dls-  , 
clpline  by  the  President  and  most  of  his 
colleagues. 

In  summation,  I'm  in  favor  of  the  tax  cut 
bill  of  1963.  but  only  on  the  basis  that  it 
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contain  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  " 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  A.  WOLfT, 

President,  Oil  Center  Tool  Division. 
PS.  Have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  car- 
bon   copies    of    this    letter    to   other   Texas 
congressional    Members   and   also   Congress- 
man Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Dallas,   Tex.,   September   11.   1963. 
Hon.  Bruce  Alger, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Alger:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  yovir  letter  of  September  4,   1963. 

While  I  believe  that  eventual  tax  reduc- 
tion is  necessary  for  the  expanding  economy 
of  the  United  States.  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
any  tax  reduction  without  accompanying  re- 
duction of  Federal  expenditures  and  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  you  in  your  last  para- 
graph that  "confronted  with  this  fiscal  pic- 
ture we  are  not  Justified  in  voting  for  an 
fll  billion  reduction  In  taxes  at  this  time." 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  letter,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Roland  S.  Bond. 


First  Hutchings-Sealt 

National  Bank. 
Galveston,  Tex.,  September  11, 1963. 
Hon.  Bruce  Alger. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Alger:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  September  4. 

The  American  people  are  carrying  the 
heaviest  burden  of  peacetime  taxation  I  be- 
lieve of  any  great  industrial  nation  in  the 
world.  I  have  felt  that  the  heavy  drain  of 
taxes  discourages  economic  growth  and  is 
partly  responsible  at  least  for  unemployment. 

However,  as  much  as  I  would  like  to  see 
taxes  reduced,  I  cannot  in  all  honesty  say 
I  would  like  for  them  to  be  reduced  if  our 
Government  will  continue  to  spend  more 
than  it  receives  in  revenue.  I  read  the  other 
day  that  our  budget  has  only  been  balanced 
six  times  in  the  last  30  years.  This  is  really 
an  appalling  thing  to  me. 

I  have  heard  all  the  Presidents  (beginning 
with  PJJJt.  in  1932)  in  campaign  promises 
suggest  the  desirability  of  balancing  the 
f  budget  and  cutting  expenses,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  when  they  get  in,  they  appar- 
ently find  it  Impossible  or  unfeasible  to  carry 
out  their  promises.  I  believe  this  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  drain  of  our  gold  supply 
and  I  think  that  It  la  highly  impcwtant  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity  to  balance  our 
budget  and  I  think  I  would  put  this  sOiead 
of  tax  reduction.  I  do  not  feel  that  merely 
by  cutting  taxes  can  the  Government  raise 
more  money,  although  we  may  have  reached 
the  point  of  diminishing  returns  in  taxation. 
In  any  event  let  me  say  again,  thank  you  for 
your  letter  and  I  appreciate  your  writing  to 
me. 

I  went  to  school  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia and  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  Senator 
Byrd.  I  believe  he  has  said  that  he  does  not 
want  taxes  to  be  cut  unless  expenses  are  cut 
in  proportion  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
revenue.  I'll  go  along  with  him. 
With  kind  regards. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Harris. 

The  Fort  Worth  National  Bank, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  September  11,  1963. 
Hon.  Bruce  Alger, 
House   of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Alger:  I  appreciate  very  much 
your  letter  of  September  4,  setting  out  your 
views  on  a  proposed  tax  reduction  in  1963. 

I  would  be  opposed  to  a  tax  reduction  If 
it  were  not  coupled  with  some  decrease  In 


spending.  In  a  matter  of  this  sort  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  know  which  should  come  first.  It 
appears  to  me  that  if  a  tax  reduction  were 
voted  it  would  supply  a  concrete  basis  for 
demanding  a  decrease  in  the  budget  for 
1964  and  future  years. 

Of  course,  I  am  hopeful  that  any  tax  re- 
duction would  bring  some  stimulation  of 
business  with  a  consequent  increase  in  gov- 
ernmental revenue.  This  is  difficult  to 
evaluate,  but  I  do  think  it  might  be  worth- 
while to  determine  the  benefits  along  this 
line. 

To  sum  it  up,  I  would  be  greatly  opposed 
to  continued  large  Government  deficits,  but 
the  tax  burden  has  become  so  oppressive  that 
I  would  be  willing  to  try  some  reduction  and 
hope  expenses  could  be  reduced  accordingly. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Lewis  H.   Bond, 

President. 

Texas  Power  &  Light  Co., 
Dallas,  Tex.,  September  10. 1963. 
Hon.  Bruce  Alger, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bruce:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
September  4. 

I  do  think  the  economy  would  be  ma- 
terially stimulated  by  a  tax  reduction. 
Taxes  are  so  high  as  to  preclude  many  peo- 
ple from  going  into  ventures  on  any  kind 
of  a  basis,  and  this  cannot  help  but  con- 
tribute to  unemployment  and  to  a  diminu- 
tion in  business  activity  that  would  other- 
wise be  forthcoming. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
a  tax  reduction  until  such  time  as  we  are 
able  to  make  some  important  reductions  in 
our  spending  program. 
With  best  wishes. 
Yours  sincerely, 

W.  W.  Lynch, 

President. 


The  First  National  Bank 

OP  Amarillo, 
Amarillo,  Tex..  September  10.  1963. 
Congressman  Bruce  Alger, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Alger:  I  have  your  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 4  regarding  the  contemplated  tax  re- 
duction. It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  folly 
to  reduce  taxes  under  the  circumstances.  I 
think  every  effort  should  be  made  to  reduce 
expenditures  before  taxes  are  cut. 
Sincerely  yours, 

V.  P.  Patterson, 

•     President. 

Great  Western  Loan  &  Trust  Co., 
San  Antonio.  Tex.,  September  13,  1963. 
Hon.  Bruce  Alger, 

House  of  Representatives  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Alger:  I  appreciate  very 
much  your  comments  of  September  4  be- 
fore my  arrival  in  Washington,  and  I  con- 
cur wholeheartedly  with  your  remarks,  even 
though  I  did  go  along  with  the  committee 
for  the  immediate  tax  cut,  after  realizing 
that  the  same  Congress  who  would  enact 
the  cut  would  make  the  appropriations.  It 
is  the  control  over  Government  spending 
that  Is  the  important  thing,  and  you  in 
Congress  have  the  power  to  control  It. 

However.  I  realize  full  well  that  we,  your 
constituents,  must  first  cease  demanding 
from  Government  that  which  we  can  ill 
afford.  I  made  the  observation  while  there 
that  the  pork  in  the  barrel  loses  the  savor 
when  we  begin  to  recognize  the  aroma  of  our 
own  hog. 

I  want  to  commend  your  stand  and  thank 

you  again  for  your  observations. 

Sincerely. 

E.  M.  Stevkns. 


Bank  op  the  Southwest, 
Houston,  Tex.,  September  10,  1963. 
Hon.  Bruce  Alger, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  was  pleased  to  receive  your 
letter  of  September  4,  relative  to  my  listing 
as  a  signer  of  the  statement  of  principles 
of  the  business  committee  for  tax  reduction 
in  1963. 

I  Eim  in  favor  of  tax  reduction.  I  feel  that 
present  rates  are  confiscatory;  that  restric- 
tions on  business  deductions,  expense  ac- 
counts, etc.,  represent  an  antibuslness  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  administration;  and 
that  the  entire  tax  structxire  is  too  compli- 
cated and  severe. 

However,  I  do  not  want  reduction  at  the 
expense  of  the  type  of  administration  pro- 
posals of  tax  reform  that  take  away  the  ben- 
efits of  reduction.  At  some  time  we  should 
call  a  halt  to  tax  reform  for  a  few  years  and 
let  the  American  taxpayer  attempt  to  under- 
stand the  law  and  Its  requirements,  allow- 
ing him  to  adjust  himself  and  his  business 
to  them.  If  possible. 

But  foremost  I  am  opposed  to  tax  reduc- 
tion unless  there  is  at  least  a  comparable 
reduction  In  Federal  spending,  in  giveaways, 
foreign  aid.  and  the  Uke.  To  me,  it  is  eco- 
nomic idiocy — and  will  lead  to  economic 
chaos — to  do  otherwise. 

I  hope  that  I  have  answered  the  questions 
posed  in  your  letter  In  sufficient  detail.  I 
am  pleased  that  you  are  a  Congressman  rep- 
resenting a  Texas  district  and  wish  that 
Texas  had  more  such  representation. 
Sincerely. 

A.  G.  McNeese,  Jr., 

President. 


Dallas  Rupe  &  Son,  Inc., 
Dallas,  Tex..  September  9, 1963. 
Hon.  Bruce  Alger, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  have  read  with  great 
interest  your  letter  of  September  4  seeking 
my  views  about  the  merits  of  the  proposed 
tax  reduction  bill.  A  reduction  in  taxes 
would  in  my  opinion  act  as  a  strong  stimulus 
to  business,  plant  expansion  and  employ- 
ment, and  for  such  reason  Is  highly  desirable 
at  this  time,  on  condition,  however,  that  It 
be  accompanied  by  a  compensating  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  expenditures.  If  a  tax  re- 
duction would  force  the  administration  and 
Congress  to  reduce  expenditures,  the  bill 
would  have  a  salutary  effect  upon  our  econ- 
CHny.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  wild  deficit 
spending  for  nonessentials  Is  to  continue  at 
the  present  rate  or  at  an  accelerated  rate, 
taxes  should  not  be  reduced.  I  hold  strongly 
to  the  view  that  this  Nation,  like  each  of  Its 
Individual  citizens,  should  live  within  its  in- 
come in  time  of  peace.  The  liberal  econo- 
mists hold  different  views. 

Undoubtedly,  high  Individual  and  corpo- 
rate taxes  have  discouraged  and  are  contin- 
uing to  discourage  economic  growth  in  our 
country.  Deficit  spending,  on  the  other 
hand.  Is  having  an  even  more  deleterious  ef- 
fect. Commonsense,  if  there  Is  any  left  in 
this  Nation,  would  dictate  a  reduction  In 
taxes  accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  gov- 
ernmental expenditures. 

My  participation  in  the  activities  of  the 
business  committee  for  tax  reduction  in 
1963  is  dictated  by  a  desire  to  reduce  taxes 
and  expenditures — not  Just  to  reduce  taxes. 

I  hope  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you  again  when  you  are  back  in  Dallas. 

With  personal  regards  and  best  wishes,  I 

am. 

Sincerely, 

Dallas  Gordon  Rupe, 

President. 
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Republic  iNStnwNci  Co., 
Dallas,  Tex..  September  4. 1963. 
Congressman  Bsucx  Aixsek, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dkak  Concrtssmak  Algzx:  There  has  b«cn 
quite  a  good  deal  of  dlscvisslon  about  the  In- 
creasing cost  Imposed  upon  taxpayers  by  our 
Federal  Government.  I  would  presume  that 
you,  as  one  of  our  Representatives,  would 
be  anxious  to  cut  back  authorizations  &nd 
approprUtlons  In  view  of  the  President's 
strong  determination  to  put  through  a  tax 
cut. 

Certainly  any  cut  in  taxes  should  be  offset 
by   a   reduction    In   authorizations   and    ap 
propria  tlons. 

As  a  matter  of  information.  I  would  ap- 
preciate your  views  on  this  subject. 
Sincerely  yoxirs, 

RCSSELL  H.  Pk««t. 

President. 


Port  Worth.  Tex., 
September  10,  1963. 
Hon.  Bruce  Alger. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Congressman:  Re  your  Septem 
ber  4th  letter  about  proposed  tax  reduction 
Reducing  taxes  without  reducing  spending 
Is  actually  a  deferred  tax  Increase  because 
It  is  adding  to  our  national  debt — and  to  the 
carrying  charges  which  must  be  faced  some 
day  or  repudiated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Neville  G.  Penrose. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Viiginia.     Mr.  Chair 
man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  and  include  some 
figures. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objectior 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Chairman 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
not  present.  i 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Seventy-seveii 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum.       \ 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll.  1 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  theii 
names: 

[Roll  No.  154] 

Auchincloss  Gubser  Ryan.  NY. 

Belcher  Hosmer  St.  Onge 

BUtnlk  Jones,  Ala.  Shelley 

Boiling  King.  CaUf .  Smith,  CaUf. 

Cameron  Long.  La.  Steed 

Carey  McCulloch  Teague.  Calif. 

Celler  MallUard  Teague,  Tex. 

Davis.  Tenn.  O'Brien,  111.  Thompson,  N.J 

Dlggs  Pepper  Whltener 

Gray  Powell 


n  la 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  anc 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  Chairman  of  the  Com 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stat<( 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com+ 
mittee,  having  had  under  consideration 
the   bill   H.R.   8363,    and   finding   itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  th 
roll  to  be  called,  when  403  Members  re 
sponded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  an 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  th 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Jouma 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  recog 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Smith]  for  10  minutes. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  well  aware  that  nothing  I  say 
here  in  the  few  minutes  allotted  to  me 
is  going  to  affect  or  change  anyone's 
vote.  I  think  we  all  realize  that  this  is 
probably  the  most  important,  far-reach- 
ing piece  of  legislation  that  has  come 
before  any  recent  Congress  in  which  we 
have  participated. 

It  has  troubled  me  very  deeply  be- 
cause, as  some  of  you  may  know,  I  am 
so  old-fashioned  I  cannot  reconcile  my- 
self to  spending  more  money  than  I  am 
taking  in.  I  know  that  is  against  the 
theories  of  the  economists.  My  purpose 
in  asking  for  these  few  minutes  is  merely 
to  state  my  own  position  without  criti- 
cism of  the  position  of  anyone  else. 

I  just  do  not  see  how  this  country  can 
survive  under  any  such  procedure  as  we 
are  now  following,  a  continuous  rise  in 
the  cost  of  government,  numerous  pro- 
grams presented  to  us  calling  for  further 
appropriations.  Members  of  Congress 
voting  for  them  and  passing  them  in  this 
body  and  then  sending  them  to  the  other 
body  to  be  further  increased.  How  are 
you  going  to  have  any  sense  of  fiscal 
responsibility  under  that  procedure  that 
is  going  on  right  this  minute? 

Somebody  has  said  that  this  motion 
to  recommit  is  a  phony. 

There  is  some  language  in  the  bill 
itself  on  economy.    It  says : 

Congress  by  this  action  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  taking  all  reasonable  means  to 
restrain  Government  spending  and  urges  the 
President  to  declare  his  accord  with  this 
objective. 

Now  if  there  can  be  anything  more 
phony  than  that,  I  do  not  know  what 
it  is.  What  force  and  effect  is  there  in 
that  language?  It  does  not  mean  a 
thing  except  the  pious  hope  which  many 
of  us  have  expressed  here  in  vain  for 
many  years  past  and  everybody  who  is 
voting  for  this  bill  knows  it  does  not 
mean  anything  and  it  is  not  going  to 
accomplish  anything.  And  the  way  that 
you  know  it  is  that  you  have  the  proof 
laying  before  you  on  the  calendar  of  this 
House  right  before  you  at  this  minute. 
You  all  know  when  the  state  of  the 
Union  message  came  In  at  the  first  of  the 
year,  there  was  a  long  list  of  new  proj- 
ects and  new  starts,  all  of  which  are 
going  to  cost  large  sums  of  money.  They 
have  been  reported  by  the  committees — 
at  least  many  of  them  have  been.  Some 
of  them  are  laying  In  the  Rules  Com- 
mitter now  and  I  am  being  pressured 
every  day  to  hold  hearings  and  bring 
them  to  the  floor  for  a  vote.  Now  con- 
trast that  with  this  pious  prayer  in  the 
bill.  Take  a  bill  that  you  are  all  familiar 
with.  You  are  going  to  vote  to  reduce 
taxes  today — $11  billion.  Just  3  months 
ago  you  had  before  you  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act  which  Involved  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars.  That  bill  was  thoroughly 
debated  and  thoroughly  considered  In 
committees  of  the  House  by  the  Legis- 
lative Committee  and  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  and  it  was  debated  on  the  floor 
of  this  House.  It  was  defeated  by  a  roll- 
call  vote.  And  here  it  i^  back  in  this 
same  session  of  the  Congress,  within  90 
days,  and  you  are  being  urged  to  vote 
for  it  and  you  will  be  urged  and  we  will 
be  urged  to  bring  it  out  of  the  Commit- 


tee on  Rules  again  and  put  you  under 
pressure  to  vote  it  out  a  second  time. 
Does  that  look  like  economy?  I  have 
here  a  list — a  partial  list  at  least  of  the 
new  projects.  And  while  we  get  this 
pious  prayer  in  this  bill,  not  one  of  those 
projects  has  ever  been  taken  out  on  the 
ground  that  the  economy  of  the  country 
could  not  stand  it.  Have  they?  Do  you 
know  of  anything  that  has  been  pulled 
back  out  of  the  budget?  No,  you  do  not. 
And  you  are  asked  to  vote  for  every  one 
of  them.  And  you  are  going  to  vote  for 
a  tax  bill  here.  You  are  going  to  vote 
in  this  motion  to  recommit  for  the  only 
opportunity  that  you  will  have  to  express 
yourselves  in  favor  of  something  that 
we  hope  has  some  teeth  In  it,  however 
phony  you  say  it  may  be.  It  is  the  only 
vote  that  you  will  cast  on  this  bill  that 
will  show  you  desire  to  do  two  things. 
One  is  to  give  to  the  country  the  much 
needed  tax  reduction  bill  that  everybody 
knows  we  need  and  that  everybody 
wants.  The  other  opportunity  you  will 
have  is  to  bring  your  expenditures  some- 
where within  the  area  of  your  intake. 
Now,  is  that  too  much  to  ask?  Why  are 
advocates  of  this  bill  so  adamant  in 
not  putting  anything  in  the  bill  in  the 
way  of  new  language  that  might  have 
even  a  moral  effect  on  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States?  After  all  is  said  and 
done,  the  President  cannot  spend  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  money  unless  you  appro- 
priate it  here  in  this  House.  The  Con- 
gress has  to  appropriate  the  money  and 
the  President  cannot  spend  it  unless  you 
appropriate  the  money. 

I  know  all  of  us  talk  about  economy, 
and  I  think  really  everybody  In  this 
House  is  for  economy  and  is  for  reducing 
expenditures,  provided  they  are  reduced 
in  somebody  else's  congressional  district. 
Now,  unless  we  have  some  serious  ref- 
ormation in  this  House  as  well  as  in  the 
administration,  you  are  going  down  this 
road  to  insolvency,  to  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility, and  unless  you  have  something 
that  may  tie  a  moral  responsibility  in  to 
reduce  some  of  these  unnecessary  ex- 
penditures, that  is  the  road  we  will  travel. 
I  say  unnecessary  because  we  are  in  a 
time  when  this  country  never  enjoyed 
the  degree  of  prosperity  that  we  now 
have.  The  stock  market  is  Iwoming  and 
all  the  wheels  of  industry  and  business 
activity  are  turning  and  everybody  is 
making  money.  Yet  you  want  to  spend 
more  money  for  these  various  unneces- 
sary projects,  and  you  just  cannot  do  it 
and  retain  a  solvent  government,  a  sol- 
vent dollar,  a  good  balance  of  payments, 
and  keep  your  gold  reserve  up. 

Those  things  are  vital,  not  just  today 
but  they  are  vital  for  the  future. 

My  friends,  what  are  we  thinking 
about?  I  want  to  include  with  my  re- 
marks some  figures  I  have  gotten  up  on 
the  things  we  have  been  asked  to  do  this 
year  in  the  new  budget  and  that  have 
come  out  of  committees.  They  aggre- 
gate—and they  are  not  a  complete  list — 
$3  billion  of  new  expenditures  and  new 
projects.  Over  a  5-year  period  the  pro- 
jected figure  shows  they  will  aggregate 
$17  billion.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
when  they  call  the  roll  again  on  area  re- 
development? What  are  you  going  to  do 
when  they  call  the  roll  on  all  of  these 
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other  expenditures  that  are  going  to  give 
you  an  unprecedented  amount  of  spend- 
ing in  peacetime?  What  am  I  going  to 
do?  I  am  simply  going  to  do  all  I  can  do. 
I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  motion  to  re- 
commit, because  it  is  the  only  expression 
that  we  can  give  in  this  regard.  If  that 
is  phony,  it  is  less  phony  than  the  bill 
itself,  and  if  that  fails,  I  expect  to  vote 
against  the  bill,  because  I  just  cannot 
see  reducing  taxes  and  increasing  un- 
necessaiT  exp>enses  at  the  same  time. 

Major  new  Federal  expenditure  programs 
proposed  by  executive  department  for  in- 
ception in  1964  fiscal  year 

|In  I hoiisonds  of  (lollarsl 


I'rogram 

1964  appro- 
Itriatinn 
request 

Rstimated 
S-yonr  ap- 
propriation 
require- 
ments > 

Ai<l  to  CHliicatioD     - --- 

$1,215,170 

34.3.V2 

19.450 

6,050 

$5,341,300 

Ai'1  to  medloil  cdnrjition 

M  Atemal  and  child  health 

Meutai  retarvlatton  program.. 
Mciit.-U  health  centers 

40,^.  152 
267,085 
131, 270 
349,  015 

I.iMni  an<l  wTfttrr  con.servatlon.. 
Youth  oinployinfnt . 

2^000 

100,000 

100.000 
900.000 
1»5. 000 

.V3.V) 

200,000 

5,000 

100,000 
30,000 

63,400 

11.65tl 

«lrt.234 
1,160,000 

I'rban  iDikss  trari.sporlalion 

MiHtarr  iiav  liKTfa»5 

«00,000 
,V  888. 000 

Civil  defensf  shr Iters 

Rural  bousing:  Salary  and  cz- 
p^n^^                         .. 

2.115.000 
2ie71 

rompariihillty  pay  Increase... 

DotncstJ*  I'laoe  Coriw 

Kural  hou.stng  credit  insurance 
fund        

(») 

Defense  food  stockpUinK 

I'ayments  for  niilitory  service 
cnMlts: 
To OASDI          

To  railroaii  rcUrcuicnt 

(') 

Tbtiil... 

3,  Oia  430 

17. 197,  787 

'  Kslimate^  shown  of  total  6-year  tppropriation  re- 
quirements are  from  the  Bureau  of  the  nudget  except  in 
instances  of  youth  employment  and  urban  mass  tr»n»- 
portatiOB,  wherein  the  5-year  estimate.-!  are  extensions 
of  the  3d-year  levels  of  authorizations  in  pending  bills 
establishing  these  programs. 

*  Not  available. 

NoTS.— Total  appropriations  and  other  obligatiana* 
authority  propoa-J  in  the  iulministrativc  budfret  tor  Itie 
1964  fiscal  >v.ar  ;irr  $l((7,9<fl.n00.0O().  ITiis  Is  $4,7fMl,(X10,000 
higher  than  corresponding  new  obligatioiuJ  authority 
for  the  19M  fiscal  year.  Ti»e  $107,900,000,000  flgure 
represents  a  33.3-ix>rcent  Increase  (r-'7, 000 ,000,000)  over 
the  $80,900.(100,000  of  requested  rjew  oblitfational  author- 
ity in  the  1962  ti.'ical  year  budget  a>:  submit  ted  in  January 
1U61. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  SchwengelI. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  House,  I  realize  the  spot 
I  am  in  at  this  time,  following  a  man 
who  has  so  much  resp>ect  In  the  House 
and  a  man  who  elicited  so  much  wisdom 
that  we  ought  to  think  on.  It  is  indeed 
a  challenge.  I  rise  now  with  a  sense  of 
hesitancy,  my  friends,  but  with  a  deep 
sense  of  urgency. 

Because,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members 
of  the  House,  today  we  are  considering 
the  most  important  piece  of  legislation 
that  will  come  before  this  body  this  ses- 
sion. There  are  many  aspects  of  this 
tax  bill  that  are  desirable,  indeed  are 
needed.  However,  there  are  other  as- 
pects that  need  to  be  more  carefully  con- 
sidered. 

rVKTHEt    STtJDT    AND    APPRAISAL    AS    TO    FTS 
EPIXCTS 

Before  I  begin,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  my 
colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Byrnes  1  and  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis!,  on  the  fine 
statements  they  have  made  on  this  tax 
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proposal.  Both  of  these  men  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  fine  public  service 
they  have  rendered  while  discussing  this 
important  matter  on  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision programs  recently  and  for  many 
other  constructive  suggestions  they  have 
made  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  address  myseli  to 
what  I  feel  is  the  No.  1  threat  to  our 
economy  posed  by  the  tax  bill.  Regard- 
less of  what  many  people,  including  some 
of  our  top  economists,  think,  I  maintain 
that  inflation  poses  the  greatest  single 
obstacle  to  the  country's  finally  realizing 
the  benefit  of  a  tax  cut.  A  tax  cut  with- 
out ironclad  assurances  that  inflationary 
forces  will  be  brought  under  control  by 
this  bill  cannot  do  anything  but  lead  this 
country  down  the  road  of  another  period 
of  spiraling  prices  and  the  resulting  de- 
crease in  the  purchasing  power  of  an 
individual. 

Now,  today,  more  people  are  dependent 
on  the  medium  of  exchange  we  call 
money  than  ever  before.  It  is  the  obli- 
gation of  Government,  of  business,  of 
labor,  of  all  our  people  to  be  constantly 
alert  to  the  terrible  threat  to  our  eco- 
nomic system  that  Inflation  presents. 
Indeed,  the  future  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment may  hinge  on  the  control  of 
inflation. 

In  my  opinion  this  bill  presents  not 
one  but  many  threats  to  continued  in- 
flation. A  number  of  my  colleagues  and 
fellow  House  Members  have  already 
commented  and  others  no  doubt  will  be 
elucidating  further  on  this  topic.  Some 
will  treat  it  incidentally,  others  casually, 
but  many  of  us  hold  it  as  the  major  issue 
for  consideration  in  this  bill.  May  I 
point  to  the  inconsistencies  of  the  ad- 
ministration's own  advisers  in  reference 
to  inflation,  as  was  pwinted  out  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  Representa- 
tive Curtis,  in  his  nationwide  TV  speech 
last  Saturday  night.  Dr.  Heller,  when 
questioned  by  the  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  stated  that  the 
bonds  which  would  have  to  be  sold  to  fi- 
nance the  tax  cut  and  the  resulting  defi- 
cit in  the  budget  should  not  be  bought  by 
the  people  and  the  businesses  of  this 
country  since  this  would  dampen  the  ef- 
fects of  the  tax  cut,  would  only  take  from 
the  taxpayers  the  money  they  had  re- 
tained as  a  result  of  the  tax  cut  and 
place  it  in  bonds,  therefore,  defeating 
the  purpose  of  the  tax  bill. 

Instead,  Dr.  Heller  proEK>sed  that  most 
of  the  bonds  should  be  purchased  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  William  Mc- 
Chesney  Martin,  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  when  asked  about 
the  results  of  the  purchase  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  of  these  bonds  stated 
that  this  could  unloose  inflationary 
forces  that  would  defy  control. 

Several  years  ago  after  a  considerable 
study  in  these  very  Chambers  I  delivered 
a  series  of  speeches  on  inflation  and  its 
effect.  My  slogan  then  was  "Hold  the 
line  in  '59."  Today,  I  say,  "Let  us  not 
flee  from  our  responsibility  and  inflate 
no  more  for  '64." 

Permit  me  to  quote  from  a  book  by 
W.  H.  Hutt.    He  says: 

People  are  very  slowly  awakening  to  the 
truth  that  Inflation  Is  an  act  of  government 
and  that  It  ts  almoet  always  (In  these  days) 


the  consequence  of  calculated,  even  If  reluc- 
tant action. 

Fellow  House  Members,  the  incredible 
thing  about  this  tax  cut  is  that  the  ad- 
ministration while  attempting  to  cut 
taxes  will  not  accede  to  a  request  that  at 
the  same  time  Government  spending  be 
held  down.  In  the  last  4  years  Grov- 
ernment  si>ending  has  increased  at  the 
rate  of  $5  billion  a  year.  Our  public 
debt  has  increased  on  an  average  of 
$8.5  billion  a  year.  The  combined  ef- 
fect of  an  increase  in  Government  spend- 
ing and  debt  and  tax  cut  would  make 
available  to  the  spending  public  an  al- 
most inexhaustible  source  of  money  to 
purchase  goods  and  services.  In  the  end 
the  demand  would  be  greater  than  the 
supply  and  the  resulting  increase  in 
prices,  the  resulting  inflation  would  be 
then  directly  attributable  to  Government 
action,  cool,  calculated,  and  seemingly 
not  reluctant  action  that  we  here  are 
being  asked  to  make. 

Fellow  Members,  we  must  not  forget 
that  we  have  in  excess  of  17  million 
people  in  the  United  States  today  who 
are  living  on  either  public  or  private 
pensions.  Monthly  beneflts  of  these 
pension  plans  total  more  than  $1 
billion.  The  effects  of  inflation  on  the 
incomes  of  these  who  live  from  these 
pension  plans  would  be  disastrous.  A 
number  of  other  problems  also  arise. 
We  would  be  asked  again  as  we  have 
been  in  the  past  to  increase  monthly 
beneflts  to  those  imder  such  plans, 
thereby  increasing  the  already  high  cost 
of  those  programs.  This  also  would  be 
an  added  cost  of  such  a  tax  cut  that  is 
being  proposed  now. 

Using  just  these  few  examples  and 
citing  these  few  statistics,  it  can  be  seen 
rather  clearly  that  if  Government  spend- 
ing is  not  cut  or  at  least  held  at  the 
present  level,  in  the  long  run  this  tax 
cut  will  not  provide  a  stimulus  to  otir 
economy  but  would  lead  to  its  fmi,her 
decline :  that  this  tax  cut  aimed  at  put- 
ting money  into  the  taxpayers'  pockets 
would  In  the  end  result  In  costing  the 
taxpayer  money  and  even  more  impor- 
tant would  raise  his  cost  of  living  which 
we  know  never  seems  to  come  down  once 
its  gone  up. 

Now  let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  at 
this  inflation  problem.  Inflation  as  we 
know  it  is  a  cancerous  disease,  a  cruel 
tax,  the  consumers  deadliest  enemy.  It 
erodes  weather,  destroys  financial  assets 
and  unless  it  is  controlled  it  can  ruin 
our  Nation. 

If  Inflation  Is  allowed  to  nm  un- 
checked it  can  lead  in  only  one  direc- 
tion— to  the  destruction  of  our  system  of 
free  competition.  This  tax  bill  Is  an  In- 
vitation to  rising  prices,  an  invitation  to 
uncontrolled  credit  and  currency,  an  in- 
vitation to  inflation. 

The  ultimate  reaction  to  sHch  condi- 
tions would  be  drastic  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Government. 

But  what  would  be  the  forementioned 
conditions?  We  all  know  that  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  has  dropped 
tremendously  since  1939.  In  the  nearly 
25  years  since  then  the  value  has  been 
reduced  to  45  cents.  When  we  look  at 
the  cost  of  living  since  1939  we  find  that 
the  cost  of  food  has  risen  163  percent. 
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rent  about  69  percent,  and  services  about 
94  percent.  If  the  present  tax  bill  Is 
adopted  without  the  necessary  curba  on 
Oovemment  spending  these  flgiires 
could  become  even  larger  and  the  value 
of  the  dollar  could  drop  even  lower. 

As  we  look  at  this  situation  even  n)ore 
closely  we  find  that  what  a  dollar  could 
buy  in  the  1947-49  period  would  now  cost 
(1.31.  Medical  costs  have  contributed  to 
a  major  portion  of  this  increase.  These 
costs,  so  often  a  burden  on  older  people, 
have  risen  69  percent  from  1947-49  to 
July.  1963. 

Pood  is  up  25  percent,  housing  35  per- 
cent. By  passing  this  tax  legislation  in 
its  presoit  form  we  would  only  innate 
these  figures. 

Today  we  have  almost  17  million  older 
citizens  in  our  country  which  is  betwieen 
9  and  10  percent  of  the  population.  By 
1980  we  can  expect  to  have  25  million 
persons  aged  65  and  over. 

A  person  who  had  a  pension  of  $190  a 
month  in  1940  finds  that  today  this  pen- 
sion can  purchase  only  $68  in  goods  and 
services.  We  have  taxed  his  income  to 
the  tune  of  $82  per  month. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  take  action  on 
this  tax  bill  these  are  figures,  more  nn- 
portant,  these  are  people  we  cannot  for- 
get. After  Skll  It  is  the  retired  people, 
the  people  with  fixed  incomes  that  are 
hit  hardest  by  effects  of  increased  infla- 
tion. We  could  perform  no  greater  serv- 
ice to  these  retired  and  aged  pe<H}le, 
medicare  included,  them  to  give  them  a 
stable  dollar  and  the  assurance  that  it 
would  stay  such.  Today  we  have  over 
18  V^  mlDion  people  receiving  monthly 
checks  totaling  in  excess  of  $1.2  billion 
tinder  the  old-age,  siirvivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  under  the  Federal  so- 
cial security  system.  The  average 
payment  per  month  under  this  system 
amounts  to  only  $76.63  despite  the  fact 
that  these  pajrments  have  been  raised  as 
the  result  of  the  inflationary  spiral.  In 
comparison,  at  the  end  of  1940  there  were 
only  150,600  retired  people  living  on 
OASI  benefits,  and,  think  of  it.  payments 
were  only  $21.94  a  month. 

But  let  us  not  confine  ourselves  to  the 
problems  inflation  presents  to  the  retiired 
segment  of  our  population.  ^ 

As  we  look  at  income  flgtu'es  we  ^d 
that  one-fifth  or  20  percent  of  all  speed- 
ing units,  mainly  families,  living  together 
who  pool  their  incomes  had  less  tlian 
$2,170  before  taxes.  Three-fifths  or  60 
percent  had  incomes  of  less  than  $5j820 
before  taxes.  It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  or 
picture  what  effects  inflation  would  have 
on  the  living  standards  of  those  people. 
We,  supposedly  the  richest  nation  in  the 
world,  must  maintain  an  economic  sys- 
tem that  will  insiu-e  our  citizens  the  op- 
portunity of  earning  an  income  that  Will 
be  adequate  for  their  needs,  that  will  Jive 
them  needed  feelings  of  dignity  and 
decency.  By  passing  this  tax  legislation 
we  are  doing  exactly  the  opposite.  We 
are  closing  the  door  to  this  opportunity, 
we  are  taking  away  that  right.  | 

Consimier  prices  have  risen  steadily 
this  year.  In  July  the  Consumer  Ptlce 
Index,  using  the  1957-59  years  as  a  base 
period,  reached  107.1,  a  31-percent  in- 
crease above  the  average  in  1947-49. 

In  August  of  this  year  the  avei-jage 
weekly    wages    of    production    worlfers 


stood  at  $98.  This  Is  nearly  four  times 
higher  thsui  the  1946  figure  of  $24.96. 
But  in  this  time  food  costs  have  risen 
over  2^  times.  Housing  costs  have 
risen  more  than  60  percent,  clothing  and 
trarisportation  costs  have  more  than 
doubled  and  medical  costs  have  gone  up 
astronomically.  All  of  these  tend  to 
negate  the  effects  of  salary  increases. 
The  escalator  clause  in  many  union  con- 
tracts, an  ingenious  provision  to  help  ease 
the  effects  of  inflation,  does  not  cover 
enough  workers.  Wages  of  other  non- 
unionized  people  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  well  organized.  Certainly  all  of 
these  people  are  acutely  aware  of  the 
dangers  of  inflation  and  how  it  would 
affect  them.  Certainly,  they  should  be 
the  first  to  sp>eak  out  against  a  proposal 
such  as  this  one  is  that  would  only  erode 
even  further  the  purchasing  power  of 
their  income.  » 

By  the  same  token  inflation  plays 
havoc  with  teachers'  salaries,  with  farm 
income,  a  problem  that  confronts  Con- 
gress every  year. 

Let  us  for  a  minute  turn  to  the  effects 
of  inflation  in  the  area  of  bank  deposits. 
Insurance  policies,  and  savings  and  loan 
investments. 

UJ3.  citizens  In  good  faith  have  pur- 
chased this  protection  for  the  future. 
They  have  had  a  long-range  perspective 
and  have  invested  to  augment  retire- 
ment income,  to  pay  for  the  education 
costs  of  their  children,  to  travel,  to  pre- 
pare for  the  proverbial  rainy  day. 

Today's  112  million  policyholders  are 
going  to  be  faced  with  a  problem  some- 
thing like  this:  Suppose  you  had  taken 
out  a  term  life  insurance  policy  vsdued 
at  $1,000  in  1948.  Ten  years  later,  the 
purchasing  power  of  those  thousand  dol- 
lars would  have  shrunk  to  about  $830. 
In  other  words,  the  robber  inflation 
took  as  his  plunder  $170  of  your  money. 

Just  as  the  value  of  a  life  insurance 
policy  has  dwindled  with  the  advancing 
scourge  of  inflation,  so  the  value  of  bonds 
has  drastically  fallen.  Bond  owners 
have  lost  52.1  percent  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  their  bond  Interest  since  1939. 

For  the  man-in-the-street,  the  U.S.  E- 
bond,  available  in  small  denominations, 
is  a  favorite. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  outstanding 
$38.2  billion  of  series  E-bonds,  Now 
then,  Mr.  Chairman,  Americans  are 
rightly  urged  to  be  patriotic,  to  support 
the  aims  and  goals  of  their  Government 
by  subscribing  to  U.S.  bonds.  But  what 
has  inflation  done  to  investments  in  UJS. 
bonds?  Inflation  has  destroyed  their 
value. 

Let  us  give  a  graphic  example  of  the 
effect  of  inflation  in-  investments  in  U.S. 
savings  bonds.  Suppose  you  had  in- 
vested $750  in  a  Government  bond  in 
May  1942  to  mature  in  May  1952  at  a 
value  of  $1,000.  The  effective  interest 
rate  was  2.9  percent  compounded  semi- 
aimually.  What  happened  to  the  value 
of  your  money  in  these  10  years?  Be- 
tween May  1942  and  the  corresponding 
month  10  years  later,  consumer  prices 
had  skyrocketed  almost  63  percent. 

You  actually  lost  money  by  making 
this  investment — an  investment  in  the 
finest  system  of  government  ever  given 
to  mankind.  When  we  figure  the  buying 
power  of  these  dollars,  we  find  that  the 


$1,000  in  May  1952  could  buy  less  than 
the  original  $750  in  1942.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  those  $1,000  had  shrunk  to  a 
value  of  only  $614  in  1952. 

This  loyal  citizen  not  only  lost  his 
interest  but  has  lost  on  the  principle. 

There  are  several  other  media  of  sav- 
ings in  addition  to  those  I  have  already 
mentioned.  One  of  the  most  popular 
today  is  the  savings  and  loan  association. 

Inflation  has  attached  the  assets  of 
the  20  million  members  of  these  savings 
associations.  Savings  accounts  in  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  currently  are 
valued  at  more  than  $42  billion.  In  1940 
there  were  under  7  million  membership 
accounts  totaling  only  $4.3  billion. 
Think  of  the  vast  expansion  in  Invest- 
ments in  savings  and  loan  associations. 
And  think  of  how  inflation  has  robbed 
and  is  robbing  the  owners  of  these  ac- 
counts. 

This  is  the  tragic  tale  of  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  past — of  how  financial  as- 
sets of  millions  upon  millions  of  people 
have  shnmk  and  shriveled.  What  then 
is  the  advantage  of  saving?  What  is  the 
advantage  in  thrift?  What  is  the  value 
of  the  solid  old-fashioned  American 
virtues  which  helped  to  make  this  coun- 
try great? 

The  eroding,  the  almost  rotting  away 
of  these  investments.  Is  a  crime  against 
the  American  people.  This  tax  bill  would 
perpetuate  this  crime,  indeed  it  would 
Increase  its  magnitude. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask,  what  of  the  fu- 
ture? The  snowballing  of  living  costs 
and  attempts  to  catch  up  with  spiraling 
costs  have  only  one  outcome — economic 
ruin. 

As  we  have  seen,  signlflcant  and  grow- 
ing nimibers  of  our  citizens  have  been 
caught  in  the  cruel  squeeze  of  Inflation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  contain  Inflation. 
When  we  speak  of  meeting  the  threat  of 
inflation  by  taking  effective  action,  I  am 
sure  that  first  and  foremost  the  question 
of  the  Federal  budget  comes  to  mind. 
This  Nation  must  learn  to  Uve  within  its 
means.  I  am  well  aware  that  by  far  the 
largest  Item  in  the  national  budget  is 
defense.  The  process  of  inflation  has 
skyrocketed  costs  of  armaments,  Just  as 
all  other  costs,  to  uprecedented  highs. 

Inflation  Is  truly  the  most  vicious  of 
vicious  circles.  As  Inflation  has  pushed 
up  costs  of  arms,  the  expanded  Govern- 
ment expenditures  necessary  to  meet  ris- 
ing defense  costs  pump  funds  into  the 
market  place,  thus  increasing  the  circula- 
tion of  money  and  thereby  helping  to 
boost  prices. 

The  Federsd  Government  must  take  all 
necessary  steps  to  squeeze  the  water  out 
of  all  defense  spending.  We  must  be 
sure  that  we  are  getting  a  dollar's  worth 
of  defense  for  every  dollar  spent.  Waste 
of  the  defense  dollar  is  a  criminal  offense 
against  the  American  taxpayer. 

Furthermore,  unnecessary  programs 
must  be  eliminated  entirely  from  the 
budget.  Certain  other  Federal  pro- 
grams may  be  postponed  until  a  later 
date  when  we  may  hope  that  an  easing 
of  world  tensions  will  allow  for  reduc- 
tions in  the  enormous  burden  of  mili- 
tary expenditures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat,  an  unre- 
strained inflation  is  eroding  the  founda- 
tions of  our  economy.    We  must  put  an 
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end  to  words  and  act  now  to  contain  this 
destructive  process. 

Farmers  also  have  stake  in  this  tax 
program.  The  farm  problem  has  be- 
come an  unwanted  American  tradition 
and  one  of  which  we  carmot  boast.  In 
1962  the  per  capita  farm  income  was 
$1,436  while  the  per  capita  nonfarm  in- 
come was  $2,445. 

Farm  costs  in  the  last  15  years  have 
sicyrocketed.  Prices  have  not  risen  in 
comparison.  When  we  look  at  the  party 
ratio,  which  indicates  the  relationship 
between  the  prices  received  by  the  farmer 
and  those  he  must  pay  out,  we  find  the 
record  high  of  123  recorded  in  1946  has 
dropped  to  78  in  August  of  1963. 

This,  my  friends,  explains  to  us  in  no 
uncertain  terms  how  the  farmer  has 
fared  during  these  postwar  years,  which, 
on  the  whole,  may  be  regarded  as  lush 
and  prosperous.  The  position  of  the 
farmer  has  deteriorated  more  seriously 
than  that  of  any  other  economic  entity 
in  the  Nation. 

Part  of  the  trouble,  which  Congress 
has  been  reluctant  to  recognize,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  we  put  the  farmer  into  a 
production  program  designed  for  war- 
time needs  and  have  not  seen  fit  to  free 
him  from  this  treadmill  during  these 
years  of  peace. 

We  have,  however,  taken  delight  in 
playing  politics  with  his  welfare.  We 
still  want  to  regiment  him :  tell  him  what 
to  grow,  how  much  to  grow  and  how 
much  he  can  expect  to  get  for  his  efforts. 
If  we  were  just  as  adept  at  putting  the 
same  type  of  controls  and  regimentation 
on  the  inflationary  forces  which  rob  the 
farmers  as  they  do  everybody  else,  the 
farmer's  economic  position  would  be 
stronger  today. 

Playing  politics  with  anyone's  welfare 
is  a  deplorable  practice.  We  are  abusing 
the  blessings  of  representative  govern- 
ment when  we  do  it.  We  would  be  carry- 
ing out  our  obligations  to  our  constitu- 
ents and  to  the  Nation  in  a  more  states- 
manlike manner  if  we  were  to  direct 
our  energies  into  those  channels  which 
will  curb  the  inflationary  spiral. 

What  can  we  do  to  control  inflation? 
What  can  we  do  to  protect  the  invest- 
ments of  the  thrifty  and  the  income  of 
those  who  are  least  able  to  escape  the 
toll  of  inflation?  The  most  important 
action  we  can  take  right  now  to  do  this 
would  be  to  oppose  this  tax  bill.  Here 
is  one  way  that  we  can  show  that  we  are 
willing  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  control 
inflation.  Here  is  one  way  we  can  dem- 
onstrate that  we  have  the  maturity  to 
deal  with  these  problems  constructively. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  act  on  this 
bill  we  are  in  effect  determining  the  fate 
of  all  the  people  aforementioned,  the  re- 
tired, the  investor,  the  teacher,  the  farm- 
er, the  laboring  man. 

Let  it  not  be  said  of  us  that  we  acted 
without  regard  to  these  people. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  we  callously  con- 
tributed to  an  inflation  spiral  of  prices. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  we  contributed  to 
the  eventual  breakdown  of  American 
currency. 

Rather,  let  It  be  said  that  we  acted  to 
protect  our  people. 

Let  It  be  said  we  acted  to  protect  our 
dollar. 


Let  it  be  said  we  acted  to  prevent  In- 
flation. 

Let  it  be  said  we  acted  responsibly  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  our  consciences, 
and  let  us  hope  and  pray  history  will 
prove  us  right. 

Based  upon  what  I  have  heard,  read, 
and  thought  on  in  regard  to  this  pro- 
posed tax  bill,  I  will  vote  against  it.  If 
the  recommittal  motion  carries,  I  may 
vote  for  it.  But  I  would  prefer  voting  for 
a  straight  recommittal  motion  so  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  can  give 
further  consideration  to  disastrous 
threats  of  inflation  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  say  this 
further.  Historically,  as  I  read  the  his- 
tory books,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
w  as  established  and  given  the  responsi- 
bility to  find  ways  and  means  to  pay  the 
bill  that  Congress  has  presented. 

Today  it  seems  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  lost  sight  of  this. 
Indeed,  there  is  much  evidence  to  show 
that  it  has  become  a  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  show  us  how  not  to  pay  the 
bills. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  able  tutelage  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills],  I  would  like  to 
state  that  I  will  vote  for  final  passage 
of  the  tax  bill  although  I  am  deeply  dis- 
appointed with  numerous  portions  of  It. 

In  short.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
the  bill  will  be  a  great  boon  to  the  so- 
called  little  man  who  Is  not  a  myth  In 
American  life  but  a  living  reality  whose 
weekly  paycheck  just  barely  enables  him 
to  support  his  family.  This  little  man 
is  big  in  the  American  framework  of  both 
national  goals  and  our  strength  as  a 
powerful  country. 

What  we  are  doing  is  throwing  him 
a  bone  vmder  the  guise  of  saving  him  a 
few  dollars  annually.  Given  the  con- 
tinuing mounting  cost-of-living  In- 
creases— and  the  most  recent  figures 
indicate  that  it  costs  28  percent  more 
to  live  now  than  in  1950 — this  is  not 
manna  from  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

I  do  not  feel,  to  be  quite  frank,  that 
this  bill  goes,  to  use  the  title  by  Graham 
Greene,  to  "the  heart  of  the  matter." 
It  does  not  meet  the  real  needs  as  they 
exist  In  the  Nation. 

Few  things,  for  example,  are  more  Im- 
portant to  the  average  American  family 
than  the  education  of  their  children. 
Few  things  are  more  expensive,  either, 
in  these  days  of  spiraling  tuition  costs, 
which  have  increased  86  percent  in  the 
last  decade. 

I  have  had  a  bill  before  this  Congress 
which  Is  specifically  designed  to  meet 
this  crucial  problem.  It  should  have 
been  lncoriX)rated,  as  I  requested  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  into  this  bill. 

I  have  repeatedly  stressed  the  finan- 
cial burden  of  parents  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  college  and  have  legislation  that 
would  have  the  Federal  Government  al- 
low a  tax  deduction  of  up  to  $1,000  a  year 
for  the  college  expense  of  each  child, 
while  this  Is  the  basic  provision  of  the 
bill,  it  will  actually  do  more.  A  tax- 
payer, for  example,  could  have  this  same 


deduction  for  his  own  college  expense 
and  those  of  his  wife.  If  he  has  more 
than  one  dependent  in  college  at  the 
same  time,  as  many  people  do  today,  a 
credit  for  each  of  them  would  be  avail- 
able. 

With  the  average  college  expense  for 
the  student  living  away  from  home  now 
exceeding  $1,700  a  year,  and  private 
schools  costing  $2,500,  the  necessity  of 
this  legislation  is  paramount.  The  larg- 
est single  reason  for  students  in  the  top 
30  percent  of  their  high  school  class  not 
continuing  in  college  are  these  fantastic 
expenses.  If  this  provision  for  a  tax 
deduction  had  been  included  in  the  ad- 
ministration bill,  there  is  no  telling  how 
much  value  it  would  have  had  to  the 
Nation. 

I  am  also  in  favor  of  raising  the  regu- 
lar $600  exemption  for  each  child  to  at 
least  $800.  This  gesture  would  still  be 
unrealistic  in  view  of  the  astounding 
costs  of  food,  clothing,  and  other  normal 
expenses  for  the  child,  including  ordi- 
nary medical  expenses.  Faced  with  these 
mounting  expenses,  the  average  family 
finds  the  dollar  almost  cut  in  half. 
Consider,  If  you  will,  the  family  with  a 
combined  income  of  $5,000  a  year,  with 
three  children  to  raise,  and  the  expenses 
noted  above.  It  is  well  nigh  Impossible 
for  this  family  to  Uve. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  bill  Is,  In  many  respects,  one  that 
overlooks  the  average  American  family. 

And  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  the 
ones  enumerated  above,  I  am  disturbed 
with  this  bill. 

And  my  disappointment  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
from  Arkansas.  I  believe  him  when  he 
says  that  he  Is  sincere  In  hoping  that 
spending  will  be  kept  down.  In  his  elo- 
quent speech  on  the  floor  yesterday  he 
said  that  there  were  "two  roads  that  the 
Government  could  foUow  toward  the 
achievement  of  a  larger  and  more  pros- 
perous economy."  One  of  these  roads, 
he  said,  was  through  the  area  of  econ- 
omy in  Government  expenditures. 

He  also  said : 

There  Is  no  further  justification  for  an 
Indifferent  attitude  toward  wasteful,  inef- 
ficient government  activities,  merely  because 
they  gave  unemployment — there  is  no  Justi- 
fication for  half-hearted  efforts  or  outright 
failure  to  eliminate  Government  programs 
that  have  outlived  their  usefulness  Just  be- 
cause they  also  contribute  to  the  total  spend- 
ing stream  of  the  economy — 

And  so  forth.  I  believe  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  when  he  says  this  but 
I  cannot  believe  that  a  great  number  of 
my  colleagues  will  not  keep  on  spending, 
and  spending. 

In  this  respect,  many  of  the  economy 
measures  mentioned  by  the  chairman 
should  have  been  written  into  the  bill. 

I  am  hopeful,  however,  that  with  the 
passage  of  this  bill  the  economy  will  be 
given  a  solid  boost  and  allow  a  breath 
of  fresh  air  into  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. I  agree  with  the  chairman  that 
the  present  tax  rates.  Imposed  during 
World  War  n  to  Insure  equality  of  sacri- 
fice as  part  of  our  price  control  measures, 
are  in  need  of  revision. 

I  am  also  aware  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  his  committee  feel  that 
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passage  of  this  bill  will  create  new  con- 
fidence in  the  private  sector  of  the  cotn- 
munity  by  giving  the  free  enterprise 
system  the  opportiuiity  to  develop  an^w. 
I  could  not  ask  for,  or  hope  for,  a  better 
solution.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Balbwd*].  I 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  H.R.  8363  in  its  present 
form,  and  in  favor  of  the  motion  to  re- 
commit which  is  going  to  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes]. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  country  to  pass  this  bill,  Un- 
less some  offsetting  limitation  is  pladed 
on  the  steady  increase  in  Federal  ex- 
penditures. If  a  tax  cut  is  made,  while 
Federal  spending  continues  to  increaise, 
we  will  have  to  borrow  money  to  give 
ourselves  the  tax  cut.  I  do  not  believe 
this  is  either  prudent  or  wise.  I 

The  Treasury  Department  estimates 
that  our  Federal  deficit  in  fiscal  yaar 
1964  will  be  $9.2  billion  and  in  1965  Will 
be  $10  billion.  The  interest  alone  on  tjhe 
bonds  which  must  be  issued  to  offset  this 
addition  to  our  National  debt  will  exceed 
$633.6  million  per  year. 

For  these  reasons,  it  seems  to  me  intip- 
propriate  to  vote  ourselves  a  tax  cut 
without  setting  any  specific  ceiling  on 
Federal  expenditures. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  '20 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  DiROtJNiAK].  [ 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Chairmin, 
this  has  been  an  interesting  2  days.  '  It 
just  goes  to  prove  that  9  years  can  m£»ke 
a  difference.  i 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  mem- 
ber of  the  Rules  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bolling],  was 
"completely  shocked,"  according  to  liis 
statement,  "by  some  of  the  language 
which  appears  in  the  minority  report." 
He  told  us  that  he  was  fxirther  "shockeid" 
because  the  names  of  "two  distinguished 
gentlemen  appear  as  signatories  of  that 
report." 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  go  back  to  1954 
and  read  the  minority  report,  which  Was 
the  Democratic  minority  views,  on  tihe 
tax  reduction  bill  of  1954,  and  I  quote: 

Attempts  are  being  made  to  hoodwink  the 
public  by  talking  about  the  great  relief 
which  Is  being  given  the  average  taxpayer 
and  the  average  family.  We  defy  anyone 
to  find  such  relief  In  this  bill.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  an  Insult  to  the  Intelligence  i  of 
the  average  person  to  claim  that  he  is  being 
benefited  by  it.  The  average  taxpayers  t|iat 
are  benefited  are  literally  few  and  far  ^- 
tween,  and  the  relief  provided  in  these  l|ew 
scattered  instances  is  negligible. 

I  guess  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
was  not  shocked  by  this  language  nor  by 
the  signatories  to  it,  the  present  chair- 
man of  oxir  Committee  on  Ways  ajid 
Means,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Mills],  the  gentleman  from  Caili- 
fomla  [Mr.  King],  and  the  gentlemian 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'Brien]. 

I  was  also  interested  yesterday  to  h0ar 
my  beloved  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the    gentleman    from    Arkansas    [Mr. 


MnLs]  talk  like  a  Republican.    I  hope  it 
sticks,  because  he  said  then: 

I  can  assure  you  that  there  Is  no  one  more 
interested  In  holding  down  Oovemment 
spending  than  I  and  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  who  re- 
ported this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  wonderful  lan- 
guage. I  wish  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  had  voted  this  way  in  the  past, 
but  they  have  not.  I  hope  they  will,  but 
I  have  to  see  it  before  I  believe  it. 

I  listened  with  great  interest  to  one 
of  the  great  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  the  majority  whip,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boccsl.  He 
was  speculating  upon  whether  Mr.  Henry 
Ford  was  a  Republican  and  he  hoped  he 
might  be  a  Democrat.  Well,  9  years 
ago  he  would  not  have  said  this.  I  am 
not  so  sure  whether  Mr.  Ford  is  a  Re- 
publican or  a  Democrat,  but  I  do  know 
this,  that  following  the  1962  campaign, 
the  Wisconsin  Democratic  State  Com- 
mittee had  a  deficit  and  Henry  Ford  and 
two  other  members  of  his  family  helped 
eliminate  it.  That  is  all  right  with  me. 
just  so  long  as  the  record  is  clear. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  very  strange  that 
the  Democratic  Party,  who  used  to  criti- 
cize this  tJTJe  tax  reduction  as  "a  trickle- 
down,"  and  were  for  an  increase  in  the 
personal  exemption  from  $600  to  $700, 
should  suddenly  abandon  this  theory.  At 
this  moment  we  have  many  millionaires, 
big  business  leaders,  union  leaders,  the 
Kennedy  family  and  the  Democratic 
Party  all  together;  and  that  is  quite  a 
package. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  noticed  yesterday 
that  one  of  my  beloved  colleagues  on  the 
committee  was  shedding  crocodile  tears 
because  the  dividend  credit  is  about  to 
expire. 

Of  course,  we  know  what  happened 
there.  We  had  resisted  efforts  lo  knock 
it  out  by  a  14  to  11  vote  in  the  committee. 
Then  3  weeks  elapsed,  during  which  time 
the  Kennedy  persuaders  went  to  work 
and,  believe  it  or  not,  two  members 
switched  their  votes  and  the  dividend 
credit  provision  was  knocked  out  in  two 
stages.  My  father  told  me  if  I  was  for 
something  I  ought  to  vote  for  it.  We 
Republicans  needed  one  more  vote  from 
the  Democrats  to  keep  the  dividend 
credit  in.  So  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  who  shed  crocodile  tears  that 
if  he  had  had  one  more  vote  on  his  side, 
dividend  credit  would  still  be  with  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  has  been  made 
of  the  "evil"  in  the  Byrnes  amendment. 
The  majority  whip,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Boccs],  quoted  from  Mr. 
Saunders'  speech  but  he  neglected  to 
quote  from  the  brochure  of  "The  Busi- 
ness Committee  for  Tax  Reduction  in 
1963": 

The  committee  believes  that  a  reduction  in 
the  1964  budget  is  reasonable  and  practicable. 
Furthermore,  It  believes  that  there  is  no 
situation  foreseeable  which  would  necessarily 
require  the  1965  and  1966  budgets  to  Increase 
over  that  proposed  for  1964.  We  have  had 
large,  progressive  increases  in  recent  years, 
and  there  is  no  Justification  for  a  continu- 
ation of  the  upward  trend. 


That  is  foursquare  with  the  Byrnes 
amendment.  In  the  President's  own 
committee  booklet  appears  that  state- 
ment, yet  we  have  Mr.  Henry  Ford  and 
his  agents  scurrying  around  lining  up 
votes  against  the  Byrnes  amendment. 
And  he  Is  not  the  only  one  who  has  been 
scurrying  around.  We  know  the  White 
House  has  been  active.  In  fact,  I  heard 
today  that  in  certain  oil  congressional 
districts  throughout  the  country  the  oil- 
men were  being  called  by  those  peo- 
ple— I  am  not  talking  about  our  com- 
mittee, this  is  the  executive  branch  and 
others — Importuning  those  Congress- 
men to  vote  against  the  Byrnes  proposal, 
otherwise  oil  depletion  would  be  reduced. 

This  latter  approach  for  votes  Is  quite 
serious,  is  it  not? 

Why  should  we  believe  this  Congress 
is  going  to  control  spending  when  past 
experience  proves  otherwise.  Mr. 
George  Meany.  in  his  letter  to  every 
Member  of  the  House,  in  the  fourth 
paragraph  states: 

Unfortunately,  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  proposed  tax  reductions  in  whole  or  in 
part  be  made  contingent  upon  cuts  in  Fed- 
eral expenditures.  Quite  frankly,  if  sub- 
stantial cuts  are  made  in  the  Federal  budget 
they  would  totally  nullify  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  the  tax  bUl  by  withdrawing  from 
the  economy  the  Jobs  Federal  expenditures 
create. 

If  you  do  not  believe  the  letter,  An- 
drew Blemiller,  the  chief  lobbyist  of  the 
CIO,  put  it  more  bluntly.  He  said  that 
It  was  "hogwash"  that  Congress  was 
going  to  control  spending;  that  Crovern- 
ment  spending  was  needed  to  spur  the 
economy. 

And  let  us  go  to  the  greatest  authority 
on  the  subject,  the  President  himself, 
out  In  the  Middle  West  where  he  Is  mak- 
ing a  nonpolitical  iK>litical  trip  to  15 
States.  Yesterday  he  pleaded  for  pas- 
sage of  the  area  redevelopment  pro- 
gram and  other  programs.  Do  we  In 
the  committee  want  to  delude  ourselves 
into  believing  that  we  are  going  to  con- 
trol expenditures  without  some  concrete 
proposals?  There  will  be  a  day  of  reck- 
oning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  past  three  dec- 
ades the  Democratic  Party  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Federal  Government  for  22  years  and 
the  majority  party  in  the  Congress  for 
26  years.  This  bill  that  Is  now  before 
us,  H.R.  8363,  is  the  first  and  only  time, 
aside  from  the  effort  to  pass  a  $20  tax 
credit  in  1955,  that  the  Democratic  Par- 
ty has  taken  the  initiative  in  supporting 
tax  reduction  during  those  three  dec- 
ades. 

During  those  three  decades  we  have 
had  a  Republican -controlled  Congress 
In  two  Instances  and  on  both  occasions 
meaningful  and  responsible  tax  reduc- 
tion was  granted  to  the  American  people. 

In  1948  the  Republican  80th  Congress 
overrode  a  Truman  veto  to  provide  tax 
relief  in  the  amount  of  $5  billion.  The 
Executive  veto  and  the  Democratic  mi- 
nority opposition  to  this  tax  cut  in  1948 
occurred  at  a  time  of  budgetary  sur- 
pluses, in  1947  and  1948,  totaling  more 
than  $9  billion  and  created  by  a  sharp 
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curtailment  In  the  level  of  budgetary 
expenditures.  Mr.  Truman  vetoed  the 
tax  reduction  efforts  of  the  Republican 
majority  three  times,  if  I  recall  cor- 
rectly, asserting  it  was  tax  reduction  at 
the  wrong  time.  He  also  asserted  it  was 
not  possible  to  make  a  major  tax  re- 
duction and  an  adequate  payment  on  the 
public  debt  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Tru- 
man's Treasury  Secretary  was  even  more 
eloquent  in  his  opposition.    He  said: 

It  is  unbelievable  that  any  tax  proposal 
would  be  seriously  promoted  that  would  pro- 
duce a  budget  deficit  and  an  Increase  in  the 
public  debt  of  $2.1  billion  In  the  fiscal  year 
of  1949. 

The  Democratic  minority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  of  which 
the  present  chairman  was  an  influential 
member  said,  among  other  things  in  the 
committee  report: 

A  balanced  budget  and  substantial  debt 
retirement  are  essential  prerequisites  for  tax 
reduction. 

Oh,  how  I  wish  for  those  words  from 
him  today. 

In  1954,  the  83d  Congress,  working 
effectively  with  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration, provided  the  second  tax  re- 
duction of  the  past  30  years.  This  time 
the  tax  cut  approximated  $8  billion  and 
was  again  made  possible  by  sound  ex- 
penditure reduction  leading  to  subse- 
quent budgetary  sui-pluses. 

We  have  heard  rosy  forecasts  this  week 
both  from  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  majority  whip.  I  recall  just 
about  a  year  ago  today  the  majority 
whip  was  telling  us  during  consideration 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  that  this 
bill  would  cause  a  great  increase  in  em- 
ployment, that  Britain  would  join  the 
Common  Market  within  2  months,  and 
where  would  the  United  States  be  if  the 
bill  were  not  passed.  The  bill  was 
passed,  but  we  are  in  trouble;  Britain  is 
not  in  the  Common  Market,  and  my 
chairman's  chickens  are  having  trouble 
with  the  Common  Market.  I  do  not 
criticize  the  thoughts  of  the  majority 
whip  then,  but  I  say  you  cannot  look  at 
our  economic  future  except  realistically. 

In  the  minority  views  on  this  tax  re- 
duction, the  signatories  to  which  in- 
cluded the  present  committee  chairman, 
the  Democrats  objected  to  the  fact  that 
the  Republicans  were  engaging  In  deficit 
financing.  Is  not  that  something  for 
the  books?  Remember  that  this  objec- 
tion came  even  though  the  Republican 
Congress  had  cut  spending  by  more  than 
$10  billion  and  budgetary  surpluses  oc- 
curred in  the  two  subsequent  fiscal  years, 
largely  because  of  this  spending 
restraint. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  should  like  to  make 
one  observation  in  agreeing  with  the 
gentleman's  remarks,  that  on  August  8 
we  had  a  bill  here  to  increase  the  debt 
ceiling  to  $309  billion.  That  was  passed 
in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  221  ayes  to  175 
noes.  Being  opposed  to  this  tax  bill  to- 
day, I  Intend  to  vote  for  the  Byrnes 


amendment.  I  hope  those  opposed  to 
the  Byrnes  amendment  but  for  this  tax 
cut,  will  realize  that  when  the  next  debt 
ceiling  bill  comes  up,  probably  next 
month,  they  will  have  to  vote  for  an  In- 
crease in  the  national  debt  to  carry  that 
increased  deficit  provided  in  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  observation. 

This  Is  the  year  1963  and  for  the  first 
time  in  more  than  three  decades  we  are 
witnessing  a  serious  Democratic  bid  to  re- 
duce taxes  by  an  amount  in  excess  of  $11 
billion.  The  Democrats  are  in  control 
of  the  executive  and  the  Congress.  How 
are  they  doing  on  those  objectives  of 
debt  retirement  and  spending  reduction 
they  considered  so  important  in  1948  and 
1954,  to  which  I  have  just  referred? 
Well,  let  us  look  at  the  record. 

On  January  20,  1961,  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration took  office  urging  the 
American  citizens  to  seek  to  do  for  this 
country  rather  than  asking  this  country 
to  do  for  them.  That  is  the  last  we  heard 
about  sacrifice  by  the  present  electorate, 
but  implicit  in  most  of  what  we  have 
heard  since  is  a  lot  of  sacrifice  by  tomor- 
row's taxpayers  to  meet  the  debts  that 
are  not  paid  today.  America  Is  being 
urged  to  meet  its  every  problem  with 
borrowed  money  and  apparently  because 
we  are  not  borrowing  enough  we  are 
going  to  have  a  tax  cut  of  $11  billion. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  some  more. 
When  Mr.  Kennedy  took  office  in  January 
1961,  the  projected  level  of  spending  for 
that  fiscal  year  was  $79  billion;  for  fis- 
cal 1964  it  is  $98  billion,  or  an  increase 
of  $19  billion  in  3  years'  time.  And  next 
year  we  are  expected  to  spend  at  least 
$102  billion.  The  Kennedy  fiscal  policies 
have  failed  to  produce  a  single  budgetary 
surplus  despite  a  $10  billion  rise  in  Fed- 
eral tax  receipts.  The  New  Frontier- 
created  deficit  in  1961  was  $3.8  billion 
and  the  total  addition  to  the  debt 
through  the  current  1964  fiscal  year  will 
exceed  $25  billion  for  the  4  fiscal  years. 
The  deficit  in  1965  is  expected  to  exceed 
$10  billion.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
on  the  basis  of  even  the  administration's 
own  assumptions,  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  not  realize  a  budgetary  balance 
until  1972  and  that.  In  the  meantime,  the 
public  debt  will  increase  by  $75  billion. 

Whatever  happened  to  the  candidate 
Kennedy  who  said  in  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
on  October  4, 1960: 

I  believe  in  a  balanced  budget  and  an  hon- 
est dollar;  In  the  Federal  Government  doing 
only  those  tasks  that  cannot  otherwise  be 
done. 

Whatever  happened  to  the  promise  in 
Philadelphia,  on  October  31,  1960,  to  the 
effect  that  "we  are  pledged  to  maintain 
a  balanced  budget  except  In  times  of 
national  emergency  or  severe  recession." 

Mr.  Chairman,  apparently  a  naive 
Congress  and  a  gullible  public  are  to 
overlook  that  record  and  forgive  those 
broken  promises  as  we  consider  this  tax 
reduction  measure.  We  are  to  rely  on 
vague  generalities  about  future  Govern- 
ment economy  and  an  eventual  budget 
balance  as  our  only  assurance  of  fiscal 


responsibility,  as  we  vote  on  this  tax 
bill. 

This  gives  rise  to  the  question:  Can 
we  afford  the  risk?  Our  balance-of -pay- 
ments problems  are  serious,  with  a  defi- 
cit at  an  annual  rate  In  excess  of  $5 
billion  in  the  most  recently  completed 
quarter  of  this  year.  With  only  $3.5 
billion  in  free  gold,  we  face  a  potential 
gold  demand  in  the  magnitude  of  $20 
billion,  based  on  the  dollar  obligations  of 
foreign  interests.  The  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  is  now  about  45  cents. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  risk  of 
inflation  from  record  spending,  $10  bil- 
lion deficits,  and  an  $11  billion  tax  cut 
are  not  to  be  taken  lightly.  A  strong 
dollar  based  on  a  stable  purchasing 
power  is  an  essential  element  in  promot- 
ing economic  progress  and  preserving 
military  strength. 

If  the  President  were  to  pledge  himself 
to  curbing  expenditure  levels  for  1964 
and  1965  at  the  $93  billion  level  experi- 
enced in  1963,  I  could  wholeheartedly 
join  as  an  advocate  of  major  tax  reduc- 
tion now.  If  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Heller 
would  retreat  from  this  insistence  that 
1964  and  1965  spending  must  be  at  suc- 
cessively higher  levels — the  latter  year 
at  $102  billion  or  more — I  could  support 
tax  reduction.  If  the  AFL-CIO  spokes- 
men were  not  quite  so  confident  and 
knowing  in  their  predictions  of  continued 
increases  in  spending,  I  would  put  more 
confidence  in  the  administration  prom- 
ises of  future  frugality  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  profligacy.  As  it  is,  I  feel  it  is 
incumbent  uj>on  me  to  resist  tax  reduc- 
tions unless  the  House  adopts  some  ef- 
fective control  over  spending.  To  that 
end  I  will  support  the  motion  to  be  of- 
fered later  in  these  proceedings,  to  limit 
the  occurrence  of  tax  reduction  to  a  sit- 
uation In  1964  of  a  spending  amount  not 
in  excess  of  $97  billion  and  a  maximum 
level  of  spending  of  $98  billion  in  1965. 
Even  these  amounts  I  regard  as  exces- 
sive but  I  hasten  to  point  out  that  they 
are  only  maximums  as  set  forth  in  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problems  that 
arise  from  the  fiscal  implications  of  this 
bill  are  not  the  only  shortcomings  of  this 
measure.  Also  present  are  the  many 
problems  that  are  found  In  the  substan- 
tive changes  that  are  proposed.  I  do 
not  Intend  to  embark  upon  a  lengthy 
discussion  of  these  changes.  However, 
I  will  comment  on  some  of  them  that  I 
consider  inequitable  In  result  and  unduly 
complex  In  application. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  here  has  men- 
tioned that  one-half  billion  dollars  in 
present  deductions  are  being  taken  away, 
not  from  the  millionaires  or  big  business, 
but  from  the  small  and  moderate  in- 
come taxpayer  In  the  taking  of  deduc- 
tions for  cigarette  taxes,  gasoline  taxes, 
and  license  plate  fees.  One-half  billion 
dollars.  That  Is  one  of  the  sleepers  in 
this  bill. 

The  first  substantive  change  selected 
for  specific  reference  is  concerned  with 
the  tax  treatment  accorded  group-term 
life  Insurance. 

This  section  203  of  the  bill  would  im- 
pute as  income  to  Individual  employees 
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the  yalue  of  group  term  life  insurance 
In  excess  of  $30,000  that  is  provided  by 
their  employers.  Under  this  novel  oon- 
cept  these  employees  would,  for  the  first 
time,  be  taxed  on  the  value  of  this  in- 
surance protection  as  though  it  were  in- 
come received  by  the  employees  during 
that  year.  Tliis  innovation  is  an  open- 
ing wedge  endangering  the  long -estab- 
lished policy  of  encouraging  employees  U) 
provide  such  fringe  benefits  for  their 
employees. 

As  it  stands,  this  proposal  is  awesomely 
complicated  and  the  withholding  provi- 
sions of  this  proposal  are  so  complex  as 
to  constitute  a  burden  upon  employers 
that  may  deter  the  use  of  group  term  life 
insurance. 

The  present  tax  treatment  of  gitoup 
term  life  insurance  has  existed  since  its 
development  in  1920.  Many  families*  in- 
surance arrangements  and  estate  plans 
have  been  built  around  this  traditional 
fringe  benefit.  Why  for  an  estimated 
revenue  of  $4  to  $5  million  should  we  un- 
settle all  these  plans  that  were  here- 
tofore fostered?  The  bill  now  before 
this  Committee  would  be  a  better  bijl  if 
it  were  not  for  this  provision. 

A  second  substantive  change  on  which 
I  will  comment  relates  to  the  provision 
repealing  the  4  percent  credit  on  (divi- 
dend income.  This  will  serve  to  dis- 
courage equity  investment  and  rislc  talc- 
ing, thereby  impairing  the  creatioi)  of 
new  and  better  jobs  for  our  workers  how 
in  the  labor  force  and  those  to  c(>me 
in  at  a  future  date.  It  does  not  make 
sense  to  single  out  this  vital  source  of 
expansion  capital  for  double  taxation. 
The  repeal  provided  in  the  bill  of  the 
dividend  credit  has  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it  other  than  the  fact  that  the 
APL-CIO  has  always  opposed  the  cr^it. 

Mr,  Chairman,  a  third  substantive 
change  with  which  I  find  fault  pertains 
to  the  changes  afTecting  stock  options. 
The  worth  and  merit  of  stock  options  is 
enhancing  managerial  efficiency  and 
promoting  industrial  advance  are  dem- 
onstrated by  the  fact  that  stock  prices 
have  increased  twice  as  fast  for  com- 
panies with  stock  options  as  for  com- 
panies without  them.  The  President 
in  his  original  tax  message  recommended 
the  repeal  of  the  stock  option  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  While 
the  committee  has  wisely  rejected  this 
repeal  proposal,  the  bill  does  in- 
clude significant  changes  in  the  qualify- 
ing rules  and  some  of  these  are  unneces- 
sarily stringent  and  will  serve  not  to  pre- 
vent abuse  but  to  prevent  the  effedtive 
management  of  a  stock  option  program. 

I  am  also  concerned  over  the  impact 
of  this  bill  on  the  tax  treatment  of  Em- 
ployee moving  expenses.  The  provisions 
of  the  bill  dealing  with  this  subject!  are 
characterized  as  being  a  liberalization 
but  I  am  constrained  to  say  that  in  miany 
respects  the  provisions  fall  considerably 
short  of  being  adequate  because  of  this 
failure  to  clarify  existing  law.  In  my 
judgment  expenses  incident  to  a  change 
in  duty  station  are  a  business  expense 
and  are  deductible  under  existing  law. 
Ln  this  category  there  should  be  included 
ordinary  living  expenses  for  a  reason- 
able period  as  well  as  losses  on  salfe  of 
property  such  as  a  residence.  There  are 
conflicting  court  opinions  on  this  sub- 


ject and  the  Commissioner  has  refused 
to  acquiesce  in  the  decisions  that  have 
been  pro  taxpayer.  The  committee 
should  have  acted  to  clarify  the  legis- 
lative intent  on  this  matter  so  that  our 
citizens  would  not  be  called  upon  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  pay  tax  on 
expense  amounts  that  clearly  are  not 
income. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  now  before 
us  is  not  whether  or  not  tax  reduction  is 
desirable  and  needed,  but  the  issue  is 
how  can  ii.  b€  accomplished  in  a  manner 
that  is  not  improvident  and  which  does 
not  jeopardize  our  Nation's  future.  The 
instructions  in  the  motion  to  recommit, 
to  be  offered  by  my  able  and  resjiected 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Byrnes],  will  do  much  to  make  tax 
reduction  both  feasible  and  responsible 
by  providing  an  incentive  for  spending 
control.  The  Congress  miist  adopt  such 
a  spending  limitation  as  a  condition  on 
tax  reduction  to  overcome  the  dedicated 
insistence  of  the  administration  spokes- 
men that  the  Congress  is  being  irrespon- 
sible when  it  concerns  itself  with  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.     A  quick  one. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  am  glad  that  you 
are  detailing  these  inequities,  but  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  somewhere  along  the  line 
the  sviggestlon  was  made  that  this  bill 
ought  also  to  eliminate  deductions  now 
in  the  law  for  interest  on  mortgages,  real 
property  taxes,  and  deductions  for  State 
Income  taxes.  Was  that  not  one  of  the 
suggestions? 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  This  haK  a  billion  dollars  is 
taken  away  from  deductions  to  replace 
that  section  of  the  bill  formerly  proposed. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Is  it  not  quite  possible 
with  the  deficit  outlined  here  in  a  future 
year  and  possibly  next  year  these  re- 
forms will  also  be  suggested  and  enacted 
into  law? 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  It  could  very  well 
be. 

Mr.  BECKER.     Thank  you. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  The  President  ap- 
parently fails  to  realize  that  America 
has  no  wealthy  father  who  can  be  called 
upon  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  spending 
beyond  a  capacity  to  pay. 

The  President  apparently  fails  to  un- 
derstand the  grave  danger  to  our  eco- 
nomic vitality  and  national  strength  that 
will  attend  successive  deficits  and  end- 
lessly mounting  debt.  The  President 
seemingly  refuses  to  recognize  that  the 
benefits  from  long  overdue  tax  reductions 
will  be  destroyed  by  any  blind  refusal  to 
abide  by  fiscal  disciplines  that  require 
the  elimination  of  nonessential  Govern- 
ment expenditures.  Even  if  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  to  trust  the  fiscal  judg- 
ment of  the  President,  serious  question 
exists  over  the  willingness  of  the  foreign- 
ers to  whom  I  referred  earlier  who  hold 
more  than  $20  billion  in  dollar  obliga- 
tions to  share  that  trust. 

In  his  recent  tax  speech  the  President 
vaguely  promised  economy  and  efficiency 
in  the  future.  In  the  same  speech  he 
reiterated  his  demand  for  more  spending 
for  programs  that  have  little  or  no  public 
support.     The  President  in  his  hopeful 


promise  on  spending  and  debt  reduction 
is  aspiring  to  an  objective  that  is  totally 
inconsistent  with  his  past  actions  and 
apparently  with  his  present  plans  for  the 
future.  By  playing  loose  with  our  fiscal 
policy,  he  is  seeking  a  blank  check  drawn 
on  the  productive  endeavors  of  succeed- 
ing generations  In  total  disregard  of  the 
intervening  dangers  to  our  fiscal  sol- 
vency. 

The  President  speaks  of  job  opportu- 
nities, plant  modernization,  and  in- 
creased consumer  spending  but  these 
purposes  will  not  be  realized  in  the  ab- 
sence of  public  confidence  in  Government 
policies.  The  only  way  that  meaningful 
tax  reduction  can  be  achieved  is  through 
expenditure  reduction.  The  motion  to 
recommit  should  be  adopted  and  then, 
and  only  then,  should  the  bill,  H.R.  8363, 
be  approved  by  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

LXAVI  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  lis- 
ten to  the  debate  today,  and  the  demands 
for  vague,  general,  nonspecific  reductions 
in  Government  expenditures.  I  wonder 
whether  the  proponents  of  these  reduc- 
tions would  be  with  us  when  we  actually 
get  down  to  cases.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
talk  about  slashing  lard  and  fat — these 
unpleasant  things  that  sometimes  come 
along  with  lean  meat,  bone,  and  sinew — 
but  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  very  peo- 
ple who  stand  foursquare  today  for 
generalized  reductions  will  stand  four- 
square tomorrow  against  specific  reduc- 
tions to  carry  out  their  own  sweeping 
demands. 

My  own  correspondence  in  recent 
weeks  from  the  good  people  of  my  dis- 
trict illustrates  this  point.  Some  of  them 
have  made  the  p>olnt  we  are  hearing  to- 
day; namely,  that  there  must  be  no  tax 
reduction  without  a  reduction  in  the 
level  of  expenditures.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  detail  of  the  Federal  budget  is  com- 
plex and  the  role  of  the  Federal  budget 
in  our  economy  is  not  easily  understood. 
I  do  not  mean  to  be  critical  of  those  who 
have  expressed  this  view,  for  they  are 
speaking  from  the  facts  they  have  at 
their  disposal  and  the  Impressions  they 
have  concerning  budgets,  deficits,  and 
such  matters.  However,  it  happens  that 
some  of  the  same  people  who  have  writ- 
ten me  in  this  vein  have  also  written  me 
on  other  subjects  during  this  same 
period. 

A  striking  example  of  the  unrealistic 
attitudes  of  some  of  my  constituents  is 
indicated  by  a  prominent  Arizona  busi- 
nessman who  in  the  past  3  weeks  has 
written  me  urging  that  I  take  three  sepa- 
rate sw:tions. 

First,  he  urged  me  to  support  the  Re- 
publican motion  to  recommit  on  the  bill 
now  before  us,  making  the  arguments  we 
have  heard  in  this  debate  for  a  strict  and 
meaningful  limitation  on  Federal  ex- 
penditures. 
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Second,  I  was  asked  to  do  all  in  my 
power  to  restore  to  the  defense  appro- 
priation bill  the  sum  of  $60  million  .so 
that  work  may  proceed  on  the  mobile 
medium  range  ballistic  missile.  Com- 
ponents of  this  weapon  are  made  at  the 
Hughes  Aircraft  Co..  plant  in  Tucson 
and  unless  this  program  goes  ahead, 
there  may  be  as  many  as  3.000  employ- 
ees laid  off  in  the  coming  months.  This 
prospect  has  alarmed  many  Tucsonans 
and  I  have  had  dozens  of  letters  urging 
that,  at  all  cost,  this  $60  million  be  ap- 
propi'iated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  mean  to  im- 
ply that  I  am  not  for  the  restoration  of 
funds  for  the  MMRBM.  I  am  for  it.  I 
think  this  new  missile  may  be  an  an- 
swer to  some  of  our  problems  in  defend- 
ing Europe  and  involving  our  allies  in 
their  own  defense.  I  am  for  it,  even 
though,  were  it  not  a  loss  to  our  defense 
structure.  I  would  want  to  save  the  tax- 
payers of  this  counti-y  that  $60  million. 
But  my  point  Is  that  the  very  people 
who  say  they  are  for  slashing  $10  or  $11 
billion  from  the  Federal  budget  are  also 
urging  me  to  increase  Government 
spending  by  $60  million  on  one  particu- 
lar program  of  benefit  to  Arizona. 

The  third  request  of  my  businessman 
friend  is  that  I  do  everything  possible  to 
pass  this  year  the  central  Arizona  recla- 
mation project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  central  Arizona 
project  is  vital  to  my  State's  future. 
We  have  waited  patiently  since  1951  for 
a  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
now  that  decision  has  been  made.  Ari- 
zona is  entitled  to  another  1.4  million 
acre-feet  of  Colorado  River  water,  and 
plans  must  be  made  to  channel  that 
water  into  the  areas  of  the  State  where 
it  is  vitally  needed. 

But  Mr.  Chairman,  the  central  Ari- 
zona project  is  going  to  be  no  petty-cash 
expenditure.  It  Is  going  to  cost  money — 
repayable  to  be  sure — but  cash  money 
in  an  amount  totaling  approximately 
$1.1  billion.  It  will  be  a  sound  invest- 
ment in  physical  and  human  resources. 
It  will  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  South- 
west and  the  Nation  In  the  generations 
ahead.  But,  nevertheless,  it  will  even- 
tually cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  $1  billion,  and  those  dollars  will 
have  to  come  from  the  Federal  budget. 

It  has  been  my  painful  duty  to  point 
out  to  the  fine  gentleman  who  has  writ- 
ten me  the  communications  I  have  just 
referred  to.  that  his  requests  are  com- 
parable to  suggesting  that  I  stop  breath- 
ing at  once  but  be  sure  that  my  heart 
goes  on  beating.  If  Federal  expenditures 
are  to  be  reduced  by  any  substantial 
amount,  two  of  the  most  likely  places  the 
Congress  will  look  for  reductions  would 
be  in  first,  additional  national  defense 
programs  about  which  there  is  any  rea- 
sonable doubt;  and  second,  any  new  or 
additional  reclamation  projects. 

I  am  for  economy.  Make  no  mistake 
about  that.  But  I  am  for  the  mobile 
medium  range  ballistic  missile  and  the 
central  Arizona  project,  too.  I  do  not 
think  I  will  gain  either  by  broadax 
slashes  in  the  Federal  budget. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  the  Federal 
budget  could  be  reduced  and  several 
weeks  ago  I  made  a  specific  list  of  the 


reductions  I  would  make  if  I  had  the 
power  to  make  them.  I  must  say,  how- 
ever, that  realistically  my  reductions  are 
in  areas  such  as  farm  price  supports, 
space,  and  similar  programs  which  are 
not  going  to  be  reduced  by  this  Con- 
gress. Each  Member  of  Congress  has 
his  own  ideas,  as  I  have  mine,  about  the 
priority  of  specific  Federal  expenditures 
and  I  am  sure  that  each  Member  has 
particular  reductions  which  he  would 
make.  However,  no  one  Member  makes 
the  decisions  imder  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  kind  of  joint  decisions 
we  make  take  into  account  the  views 
of  all  the  Members,  as  a  group. 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  budget  can 
and  should  be  balanced  and  that  we 
should  have  an  end  to  the  series  of  re- 
curring deficits  of  recent  years.  One  of 
the  best  ways  to  reach  that  goal,  in  my 
judgment,  is  to  pass  this  bill  as  reported 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
without  the  meaningless  restrictions  pro- 
posed by  my  Republican  colleagues. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
any  Member  of  the  House  who  votes  for 
H.R.  8363  and  this  tax  cut — under  the 
language  of  the  bill — accepts  a  personal 
resp)onsibllity  to  help  hold  the  line  when 
it  comes  to  costly  new  programs  and  in- 
creased expenditures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  press  does  its 
job.  it  will  keep  a  record  of  those  who 
vote  for  this  bill.  Then  when  other 
measures,  like  the  area  redevelopment 
bill,  are  considered  later  on,  I  hope  a 
comparison  will  be  made  and  a  list  will 
be  published  of  Members  who  failed  to 
exercise  restraint  and  instead  vote  to  in- 
crease Government  spending. 

Of  course,  those  Members  like  myself 
who  support  a  motion  to  recommit,  with 
a  provision  spelling  out  a  limitation  on 
expenditures,  have  an  equal  responsibil- 
ity to  hold  the  line  on  spending. 

But  I  would  emphasize  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  that  this  bill  contains 
language  to  the  effect  that  Congress  ac- 
cepts responsibility  for  restraining 
spending. 

The  American  people  who  are  repre- 
sented by  us  should  see  just  which  ones 
accept  as  meaningful  that  provision  of 
the  bill. 

Such  a  comparison  will  show  just  who 
are  "phonies"  and  fail  to  practice  fiscal 
responsibility  or  to  exercise  political 
morality. 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  O'Brien] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  during  the  last  few  weeks  I 
have  listened  carefully  to  the  views  of 
many  people  on  the  main  issue  before 
us  today.  When  the  experts  disagree,  it 
is  not  easy  for  those  of  us  who  claim  no 
more  than  a  sincere  desire  to  reach  a 
decision  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Nation. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  experts  for  their 
apparent  agreement  on  one  premise — 
that  a  reduction  in  taxes  would  be  good 
for  the  economy. 


But,  some  say,  the  reduction  should 
not  be  authorized  without  strings.  They 
contend  that  it  should  be  linked,  in  ad- 
vance, to  a  fixed  level  of  Federal  spend- 
ing during  a  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

Others  insist  such  an  approach  is 
neither  fiscal  Integrity  nor  economy,  but 
a  form  of  financial  legerdemain  which 
would  risk  a  recession  for  the  sake  of  a 
dubious  1964  political  advantage. 

Some  of  us  may  have  lost  sight  of  the 
main  purpose  of  the  proposed  tax  reduc- 
tion. 

Advocates  of  lower  tax  rates  say  they 
will  lubricate  the  economic  machinery 
and.  by  so  doing,  increase  both  the  gross 
national  product  and  total  Federal  rev- 
enue. 

If  this  be  so,  there  is  no  merit  in  the 
argument  that  a  tax  reduction  without 
an  arbitrary  Umitation  on  future  spend- 
ing must  result  in  larger  and  larger  defi- 
cits. It  is  far  more  Ukely  that  deficits 
will  continue  ad  infinitiun  unless  we  re- 
adjust tax  rates  and  remove  some  of  the 
obstacles  to  the  growth  of  our  national 
economy. 

So.  we  are  asked  to  decide  which  is  the 
cart  and  which  is  the  horse,  or  whether 
the  chicken  or  the  egg  should  come  first. 

In  my  judgment  much  of  the  beneficial 
impact  of  a  tax  cut  will  be  lost  if  we  at- 
tempt now  to  fix  the  level  of  Federal 
spending  a  year  hence. 

Where  is  the  elbow  room  for  national 
growth  when  he  attempt  now  to  pin  to- 
morrow's spending,  not  upon  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  tomorrow,  but  upon 
those  of  today  or  yesterday? 

Why  not  go  whole  hog  with  this  clever 
but  specious  strait  jacket  approach? 
Why  not  make  the  second  stage  of  the 
tax  cut  contingent  upon  a  rollback  to  the 
spending  levels  of  the  Eisenhower 
years — or  to  the  much  lower  level  of  the 
Truman  years — or  even  to  those  of  the 
Roosevelt,  Hoover,  Harding,  or  Coolidge 
years? 

The  latter  level  should  have  a  special 
appeal  to  those  who  see  no  merit  any- 
where except  in  the  past,  who  fear  the 
tremendous  national  growth  of  the  in- 
tervening years.  When  they  look  back 
to  that  era  they  see  the  golden  age  of 
American  solvency — the  economic  Uto- 
pia— the  time  when  hot  ticker  tape  was 
more  important  than  high  paychecks — 
the  era  of  small  government — the  glori- 
ous period  when  we  had  no  social  secu- 
rity— the  era  when  we  accepted  the 
county  almshouse  as  a  fitting  end  of  the 
road  for  those  who  labored  most  of  their 
lives  to  break  even. 

Of  course,  some  might  be  so  unkind  as 
to  remind  us  that  those  dear,  dead  days, 
were  followed  by  the  deepest  depression 
of  our  century. 

I  suggest  that  the  amendment  which 
divides  us  today  would  transform  a  tax 
reduction  bill,  desired  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, into  a  Job  reduction  bill.  And  may  I 
register  a  doubt  that  anyone  will  appre- 
ciate a  tax  cut  on  a  nonexistent  Income. 

There  are  indications  that  some  who 
ridiculed  the  proposed  tax  cuts  as  "cig- 
arette money"  are  willing  to  vote  for 
them  now  if  we  incorporate  a  built-in  re- 
cession risk  which  could  cost  many  both 
cigarette  and  food  money. 
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Some  who  talk  darkly  of  Federal  ba)ik- 
ruptcy  unless  we  wed  tax  cuts  with  ^liat 
they  deem  to  be  deficit  insiu-ance  quite 
cheerfully  run  advertisements  in  ovu: 
newspapers  urging  upon  their  customers 
the  dollar  down  plan  for  everything  f  fom 
toys  to  tractors.  Apparently,  Federal 
spending  in  excess  of  annual  receipts, 
even  if  it  be  largely  for  military  purposes 
and  the  welfare  of  millions  of  people,  is 
immoral,  while  private  spending  in  ex- 
cess of  income  Is  just  good  business. 

It  is  necessary  for  some  of  us.  whq  do 
not  pretend  to  be  financial  geniuses^  to 
pick  and  choose  among  the  experts 
among  us. 

I  have  made  my  choice.  I  am  ready 
to  follow  such  an  expert.  He  is  kn^wn 
to  all  of  us  as  one  of  the  most  respeoted 
Members  of  this  or  any  other  Congress. 

Several  days  ago,  there  appeared  tn  a 

newspaper  published  in  my  commutiity 

the  following  brief  editorial: 

Cut  That  Tax 

We  favor  the  administration's  tax  cut  bill. 
President  Kennedy  is  correct  In  declaring 
that  8uch  a  cut  Is  needed  to  stimulate  the 
economy  and  avert  the  threat  of  a  busltiess 
recession. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  release 
of  vast  amounts  of  funds  Into  the  economic 
bloodstream — funds  otherwise  destined  for 
the  tax  collector — would  be  anything  else 
than  a  thumping  shot  In  the  national  flijan- 
clal  arm. 

We  urge  that  no  political  partisanship  be 
brought  Into  play  in  consideration  of  this 
bUl.  Representative  Wh^ub  D.  Mills,  the 
conservative  and  careful  chairman  of  the 
Hovise  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  has 
pressed  for  tax  reduction — and  he  is  not  the 
person  to  be  swayed  by  the  mere  accident  of 
party  afBllatlon. 

Let's  hope  therefore  that  Congress  passes 
this  bill  handily.  Lots  of  take-home  pay 
envelopes,  biislness  profits,  and  job  openings 
could  depend  on  It.  I 

I  agree  it  is  desirable  that  "no  political 
partisanship  be  brought  into  play]  in 
consideration  of  this  bill." 

But,  let  us  assume  a  degree  of  pafrti- 
sanshlp  on  both  sides. 

What  woxild  be  the  motive  of  the  piire- 
ly  partisan  on  the  side  which  advocates 
a  tax  cut  period? 

Would  it  not  be  the  belief  that  a  'tax 
cut  would  create  a  favorable  econoftilc 
climate  and  that  such  a  climate  would 
help  their  party?  But,  would  not  the 
general  public  benefit  from  such  a  jcli- 
mate?  j 

And  what  could  be  the  motive  of  i  the 
seeker  of  partisan  advantage  on  the 
other  side,  the  side  which  would  apply 
a  drag  anchor  to  the  tax  cut?         i 

Could  It  be  the  hope  that  the  cul  so 
hampered,  would  create  less  than  aj  fa- 
vorable economic  climate  and  that 
would  hurt  the  party  in  power? 

Undoubtedly  it  would,  but  the  hurt  | 
would  be  felt  in  the  homes  and  the 
nesses  of  the  whole  population. 

But,  surely,  none  could  be  that  bittierly 
partisan.  I  prefer  to  be  idealistic  and 
to  assume  that  the  experts  on  both  sides 
are  sincere,  although  both  sides  cannot 
be  right.  i 

So,  I  must  choose  the  experts  In  w^iom 
I  have  the  most  confidence. 

Permit  me  to  requote  one  sentence 
from  that  editorial  in  my  home  k;ity 
newspaper,  a  publication,  incidentiilly, 


which  is  not  too  enthusiastic  about  my 
party. 
Here  Is  the  sentence : 

Representative  Wo^btts  D.  Mills,  the  con- 
servative and  careful  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  has  pressed  feu: 
tax  reduction — euid  he  Is  not  a  person  to  be 
swayed  by  the  mere  accident  of  party  af- 
filiation. 

So  be  It. 

I  intend  to  follow  the  leadership  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
in  this  matter.  He  is  known  in  this  Con- 
gress and  throughout  the  Nation  as  a 
prudent  man,  a  cautious  man,  a  careful 
man  who  knows  what  happened  yester- 
day but  thinks  in  terms  of  what  is  hap- 
pening in  this  century  and  this  decade. 

I  intend  to  stand  or  fall  on  this  dif- 
ficult question  with  a  great  Congress- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
WiLBiTR  Mills,  calmly  confident  that  no 
man  here  or  elsewhere  can  lay  a  glove  on 
his  integrity  and  that  no  other  expert 
to  whom  I  have  listened  even  approaches 
his  solid  knowledge  of  tax  measures. 

Like  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 
Wilbur  Mills,  I  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  we  can  handle  our  mountain- 
ous problems  without  incurring  deficits. 
Like  him.  I  shall  support  proper  economy 
in  government. 

But,  I  am  convinced  that  the  fiscal 
wedding  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  can  have  only  one  offspring — 
a  sterile  monstrosity. 

The  sure  path  to  chronic  deficits  lies 
in  the  direction  of  this  bill  or  the  enact- 
ment of  crippling  amendments. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
last  2  weeks  a  great  deal  has  been  said 
about  the  tax  bill.  The  highlights  of 
this  widespread  discussion  occurred  on 
last  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday 
in  television  and  radio  addresses  to  the 
Nation.  Last  Wednesday,  of  course,  the 
President  presented  his  case  for  a  tax 
cut.  He  pleaded  for  the  bill's  passage 
with  no  amendments,  no  conditions,  no 
compromises. 

On  Friday  and  Saturday,  respectively, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnis]  and  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  CttrtisI  replied  to  the  Pres- 
ident. They  reafBrmed  the  view  of  most 
Republicans  and  many  Democrats  that 
the  tax  cut,  if  it  is  to  come  in  this  period 
of  protracted,  planned  deficits,  must  be 
conditioned  uE>on  firm  commitments  to 
control  and  reduce  Federal  spending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  recommittal  mo- 
tion that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
will  oCTer  is  deliberately  and  precisely  de- 
signed to  impose  a  minimal  control  on 
Federal  spending.  It  will  make  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  tax  bill  contingent 
upon  a  demonstrated  attempt  to  hold 
Government  spending  roughly  within 
present  limits.  In  short,  the  tax  bill 
will  be  permitted  to  become  effective  on 
January  1  of  next  year  if  the  1964  spend- 
ing level  is  held  to  $97  billion  and  if  the 
President's  1965  budget  proposal  holds 
the  spending  level  to  $98  billion. 

This  amendment  would  be  unneces- 
sary if  the  President's  recent  actions  had 
kept  pace  with  his  verbal  promises. 
That  they  have  not  is  demonstrable; 
that  they  will  not  Is  predictable.  Only 
the  Congress  can  force  the  President  to 
bring  his  actions  in  line  with  his  words. 


Some,  of  course,  have  pointed,  and 
others  will  point  to  the  language  that  is 
already  contained  in  the  tax  bill  now 
before  this  body.  It  expresses  the  hope 
that  spending  will  be  brought  under 
tighter  control;  it  expresses  the  wish 
that  the  President  wiU  declare  his  accord 
with  this  objective.  This,  the  President, 
has  done,  not  once  but  many  times. 

In  his  tax  message  on  January  24,  for 
example,  he  pledged  "economy  and  ef- 
ficiency in  a  strict  control  of  expendi- 
tures." This  declaration  by  the  Presi- 
dent preceded  by  some  7  months  the 
decision  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  include  in  the  tax  bill  its  pious 
hope  for  reduced  spending.  This  fact 
alone  indicates  that  a  majority  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
seen  no  real  evidence  to  date  of  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  President's  promise  to 
economize. 

Again  in  his  speech  on  September  10 
to  the  Business  Committee  for  Tax  Re- 
duction in  1963,  the  President  pledged 
"to  achieve  a  balanced  Federal  budget 
in  a  balanced  full-employment  econ- 
omy." He  also  promised  "to  exercise 
an  even  tighter  rein  on  Federal  expend- 
itures, limitmg  outlays  to  only  those 
expenditures  which  meet  strict  criteria 
of  nationsd  need."  The  President's  use 
of  the  words  "an  even  tighter  rein  on 
Federal  expenditures"  implies  that  some 
meaningful  control  has  already  been 
exercised  when,  in  fact,  the.  opposite  im- 
plication Is  obvious  to  any  who  glance 
at  the  record. 

Let  us  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Chairman, 
take  a  look  at  the  recent  record.  One  of 
the  major  objectives  of  the  tax  bill,  ac- 
cording to  the  President,  is  to  alleviate 
the  luiemployment  problem.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  in  a  re- 
cent letter  to  the  President,  expressed  his 
deep  conviction  that  we  cannot  travel  at 
the  same  time  both  the  road  of  increased 
spending  to  solve  unemployment  and  the 
road  of  reduced  taxes  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. He  reiterated  that  belief  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  yesterday.  If  mem- 
ory serves,  the  President  declared  his 
accord  with  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Mills]  conviction.  In  fact,  in 
his  television  address  to  the  Nation, 
President  Kennedy  said,  "no  weisteful, 
ineflacient,  or  unnecessary  Government 
activity  will  be  tolerated  on  the  grounds 
that  it  helps  employment." 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  program  could 
be  considered  more  wasteful,  more  in- 
eflQcient,  or  more  urmecessary  than  a 
public  works  program  which  at  best  can 
provide  a  minimum  of  jobs  at  maximum 
expense  with  only  temporary  respite  for 
those  few  unemployed  who  are  affected 
by  the  program? 

Yet  the  President  requested  additional 
funds  in  the  amount  of  $500  million  for 
the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  of 
1962.  Realizing  the  futility  of  such  a 
program  to  alleviate  in  any  meaningful 
way  the  unemployment  problem,  the  full 
Committee  on  Appropriations  dropped 
these  funds  from  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  last  April.  After  a  pub- 
lic outcry,  the  President  sent  his  troops 
to  this  body  and  managed  to  pressure 
enough  Members  to  bring  about  a  resto- 
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ration  of  $450  million  to  the  bill  when  it 
reached  the  House  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  example  contains 
a  twofold  lesson.  On  the  one  hand  it 
demonstrates  that  the  President  is  not 
willing  to  economize.  If  he  cannot 
bring  himself  to  accept  cuts  in  a  supple- 
mental public  works  appropriation,  in 
what  area  of  the  Federal  budget  could 
he  possibly  find  it  feasible  to  sustain  cuts 
in  the  interests  of  economy? 

The  other  part  of  this  twofold  lesson 
concerns  unemployment.  In  this  regard 
he  demonstrated  by  his  actions  and  his 
words  his  total  disagreement  with  the 
conviction  of  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas that  we  carmot  travel  both  the  road 
of  increased  spending  and  that  of  re- 
duced taxation  to  alleviate  imemploy- 
ment.  In  scoring  the  Appropriations 
Committee's  action  of  cutting  his  public 
works  funds,  the  President  stated  on 
April  6: 

It  seems  Inconceivable  to  me  that  people 
can  make  speeches  against  unemployment 
and  then  vote  to  destroy  a  program  the 
objective  of  which  is  to  attack  the  unem- 
ployment problem. 

If  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration were  an  isolated  instance, 
it  could  perhaps  be  explained  away  as  a 
temporary  lapse  in  the  President's  be- 
lated embrace  of  economy.  But  it  is  not. 
Rather,  it  is  but  another  brick  out  of  the 
wall  of  economy  that  the  Piesident  is 
methodically  tearing  down. 

The  history  of  the  area  redevelopment 
bill  in  this  session  of  the  Congress  pre- 
sents another  classic  example.  In  June, 
the  House  of  Representatives  wisely  de- 
feated the  area  redevelopment  bill  of  the 
administration.  Again  indignant  cries 
could  be  heard  throughout  the  land. 
And,  again,  administration  troops  were 
activated — this  time  to  storm  the  Sen- 
ate. Having  successfully  passed  the 
Senate,  the  bill  was  sent  back  to  this 
body  for  another  try.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  during  this  very  period  in 
which  the  tax  bill  is  being  considered 
and  In  which  the  President  is  making 
verbal  promises  to  hold  down  spending, 
his  troops  are  busily  at  work  tiTing  to 
force  the  area  redevelopment  bill  onto 
the  floor  of  the  House  for  another  vote. 
Present  indications  are  that  these  efforts 
too  will  be  successful  and  that  the  bill 
will  come  before  this  body  for  another 
vote  within  the  week.  This  is  not  the 
work  of  an  administration  that  is  com- 
mitted to  expenditure  control.  It  is  the 
work  of  an  administration  that  has  dem- 
onstrated the  need  for  the  Congress  to 
impose  effective  expenditure  controls 
upon  it. 

Again  last  June,  administration  troops 
could  be  seen  in  the  Senate  working  to 
bring  about  the  restoration  of  much  of 
the  $1.9  billion  the  House  had  cut  from 
the  defense  appropriations  bill.  This 
was  not  a  large  reduction  considering  the 
immense  size  of  the  bill  itself.  More- 
over, it  in  no  way  impaired  or  jeopardized 
the  security  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  go  on,  as  could 
every  Member  of  this  body.  The  limits 
of  time  rather  than  a  lack  of  examples 
compels  me  to  confine  myself  to  one  more 
Instance.  The  most  recent  and  the 
most  flagrant  example  is  that  of  foreign 


aid.  The  impact  of  our  mammoth  for- 
eign aid  program  on  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  is  obvious.  The  built- 
in  waste  in  our  administration  of  this 
program  is  clear.  The  abject  failure  in 
many  facets  of  our  shotgun  approach  to 
foreign  aid  is  equally  obvious.  Yet,  the 
modest  reduction  in  this  program  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  evoked  an  ad- 
ministration outcry  that  was  heard 
round  the  world.  The  President  accused 
the  Republican  leadership  of  waging  "a 
shocking  and  thoughtless  partisan  at- 
tack" against  the  aid  program.  And 
predictably,  administration  troops  were 
immediately  dispatched  to  the  Senate  to 
bring  about  a  full  restoration  of  his  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  talks 
about  essentiality.  He  promises  tighter 
control  on  expenditures  by,  in  his 
words,  "limiting  outlays  to  only  those 
expenditures  which  meet  strict  criteria 
of  national  need."  His  actions — on  pub- 
lic works,  area  redevelopment,  the  de- 
fense bill,  foreign  aid,  and  so  forth — and 
his  requests  for  new  programs  such  as  a 
Domestic  Peace  Corps,  a  Youth  Conser- 
vation Corps,  massive  Federal  aid  to 
education  programs,  a  mass  transporta- 
tion bill,  and  so  forth,  have  established 
a  record  that  defies  anyone  to  demon- 
strate his  commitment  to  these  words  of 
promised  economies.  All  that  his  rec- 
ord has  demonstrated  is  the  fact  that  he 
is  unwilling  or,  because  of  the  economic 
philosophy  to  which  he  is  wedded,  un- 
able to  establish  and  live  within  pri- 
orities. One  would  think  that  a  tax 
bill  which  the  President  has  called  the 
single  most  important  bill  to  come  be- 
fore the  Congress  in  15  years  would  not 
be  placed  in  jeopardy  by  that  same  Presi- 
dent for  the  sake  of  public  works  legis- 
lation. Yet  his  actions  demonstrate 
that  no  bill  has  a  special  priority — that 
every  administration-backed  biE  receives 
top  priority  as  each  one  comes  before 
the  Congress  for  passage.  It  is  for  this 
reason — because  the  President  is  In- 
herently unable  and  blatantly  unwilling 
to  introduce  economies  in  Federal  spend- 
ing— that  the  so-called  Byrnes  amend- 
ment to  this  tax  bill  Is  a  must.  It  is  not 
merely  desirable  or,  as  some  would  have 
it,  partisan. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  as  the  only 
means  presently  available  to  put  some 
kind  of  a  lid  on  our  skyrocketing  Fed- 
eral expenditures.  It  will  not  hinder  in 
any  way  the  ability  of  the  President  to 
administer  effectively  his  oflSce  and  his 
trust.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  help  him. 
It  will,  for  one  thing,  practically  ensure 
passage  of  his  tax  bill.  Although  per- 
sonally, I  cannot  support  the  bill,  if  the 
Byrnes  recommittal  motion  with  instruc- 
tions is  passed,  many  who  would  other- 
wise owxwe  passage  of  the  bill,  will  be 
able  to  vote  for  it. 

My  own  opposition  to  the  bill  rests  on 
the  proposition  that  it  will  not  accom- 
plish any  one  of  the  three  major  objec- 
tives President  Keimedy  outlined  as  req- 
uisite for  any  sound  tax  program.  The 
three  objectives  are :  Simplification  of  the 
tax  laws;  reducing  inequities  in  the  tax 
laws;  and  creating  new  jobs.  Obviously 
this  bill  will  not  simplify  it.  it  will  com- 
plicate: it  adds  some  300  new  pages  of 
complexities  to  the  statute  books.    As  to 


inequities,  they  will  be  increased  for  mil- 
lions of  taxpayers.  For  example,  taxes 
will  be  increased  for  those  who  itemize 
deductions  and  reduced  for  those  who  do 
not.  There  will  also  be  a  double  taxa- 
tion of  dividends,  to  mention  but  two  of 
the  added  inequities.  That  the  present 
tax  bill  will  create  new  jobs  is  highly 
questionable  at  best.  This  bill  is  aimed 
at  increasing  consumer  spending.  The 
more  logical  way  to  increase  jobs  is  by 
encouraging  investments  in  new  and  ex- 
panding industries  which  this  bill  does 
not  do.  Even  if  one  admits  that  an  In- 
crease in  disposable  income  will  result, 
which  I  am  willing  to  do,  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  consumer  spending  in  the 
aggregate  will  Increase.  In  the  1948  tax- 
cut  experience,  consumer  spending  hard- 
ly showed  any  increase.  Rather,  the 
increase  was  seen  in  savings,  and  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  that  experience  will 
not  be  repeated.  Also  this  increase  in 
disposable  income  could  be  applied  to 
debts,  to  buying  securities,  and  to  other 
uses  which  will  not  have  the  effect  of 
creating  jobs. 

It  is  for  these  and  other  reasons,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  tax  bill  will  not  have 
my  supE>ort.  I  have  always  been  for  tax 
reduction  and  reform  and  will  continue 
to  support  sound  tax  programs.  This  bill, 
however,  in  my  view  will  create  more 
problems  than  it  can  possibly  solve.  No 
bill,  in  the  area  of  taxation,  is  better  than 
a  bad  bill. 

Much  as  I  personally  am  opposed  to 
this  tax  bill,  the  facts  of  political  life 
indicate  that  it  will  probably  be  passed 
by  this  Democratic-controlled  Congress. 
If  it  must  be  placed  on  the  statute  books, 
it  will  be  a  far  better  bill  with  the  Byrnes 
amendment  than  without.  For  this  rea- 
son I  urge  passage  of  the  Byrnes  recom- 
mittal motion  with  instructions  to  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  floor  with 
the  language  of  the  Byrnes  amendment 
contained  therein. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  called 
upon  to  vote  on  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant matters  that  this  session  will 
face.  That  Is  the  tax -cut  proposals,  de- 
signed to  stimulate  the  economy  of  this 
great  Nation. 

First  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee for  one  of  the  outstanding  Jobs 
of  this  or  any  other  session.  Months  of 
long  hours  of  laborious  toil  have  gone 
into  this  proposal,  it  is  not  111  conceived 
or  hurriedly  arrived  at. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Nation  faces 
one  of  two  courses.  It  is  a  fact  that  just 
to  hold  imemployment  to  a  4  percent 
figure,  some  5.5  million  new  jobs  must 
be  found.  As  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas, Chairman  Mills,  pointed  out 
yesterday,  this  does  not  take  Into  con- 
sideration additional  jobs  which  will 
have  to  be  found  as  a  result  of  automa- 
tion or  changing  markets. 

How  can  we  meet  this  challenge? 

One  way  is  to  increase  Federal  expend- 
itures, and  the  other  is  to  put  money 
into  the  private  sector  of  the  economy. 
I  favor  the  latter,  for  I  have  faith  in  the 
free  enterprise  system.  This  is  the  sys- 
tem that  has  built  this  country  into  the 
greatest  Nation  in  the  history  of  man. 
This  tax  bill,  which  seeks  to  return  more 
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money  to  the  private  sector  for  invest- 
ment and  growth  is  the  proper  waiy.  it 
is  the  American  way,  it  is  the  free  en- 
terprise way.  I 

I  feel  that  )11  bUUon  returned  to  the 
hands  of  the  American  people  will  stim- 
ulate the  economy,  allow  for  the  creation 
of  new  plants  and  facilities.  This  chal- 
lenge must  be  met,  and  this  is  the  piloper 
way  to  meet  it. 

But  I  would  further  add  that  thi4  tax 
cut  must  be  met  by  a  decrease  in  Fed- 
eral expenditures.  As  has  been  wisely 
pointed  out,  the  President  can  spend 
only  those  funds  which  have  been  al- 
located by  the  Congress.  We  have  the 
purse  strings  in  our  hands,  we  know 
where  our  responsibility  lies.  ! 

I  must  warn  as  emphatically  as  I  l^ow 
how  that  we  in  the  Congress  must  con- 
trol spending.  Those  of  us  in  the  House 
must  exercise  restraint.  The  member- 
ship cannot  continue  after  this  ta:(  cut 
to  advocate  and  vote  for  every  program 
that  is  advocated.  To  do  so  will  Be  to 
lose  faith  with  the  very  concept  of  j  this 
program. 

For  my  part  I  pledge  continued  vigi- 
lance to  cut  F'ederal  expenditures  vhile 
our  private  free  enterprise  economyl  has 
an  opportunity  to  meet  this  challenfe  of 
ovu-  time,  to  provide  Jobs  for  all  of  the 
American  people.  If  we  will  but  control 
Federal  spending,  decreasing  the  load 
which  has  burdened  our  Nation,  l!  feel 
that  in  a  short  time  the  impetus  of  this 
tax  cut  will  allow  us  to  balance  our 
budget,  and  provide  for  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  American  economy. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairmani.  in 
considering  this  bill  we  must  start  Iwith 
the  fact  that  in  order  to  keep  up  with 
the  pace  of  increasing  population  and 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  Jobs  caused  by 
continuing  automation,  we  must  create 
2  million  new  jobs  in  the  United  States 
annually.  In  order  to  do  this,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  we  must  stimulate  our 
economy. 

I  have  looked  arotmd  this  House  and 
have  decided  that  the  only  measiu-e 
which  it  may  be  possible  to  enact  in  order 
to  spur  the  economy  is  a  tax -cutting  bill. 
I  wish  it  were  possible  to  stimulate  the 
economy  at  the  present  time  by  increased 
programs  for  housing,  hospitals,  and 
schools. 

If  you  take  a  train  from  Washington 
to  New  York,  you  will  ride  for  4  hoiirs 
through  a  continuous  Jungle  of  slums  in 
which  American  people  live.  If  you  visit 
an  tirban  hospital,  you  will  see  bed 
against  bed  in  an  obvious  shortage  of 
facilities.  Visit  a  school  in  one  ot  our 
major  metropolitan  centers,  and  you  will 
find  overcrowding  and  split  session^. 

So  I  would  wish  to  prod  the  economy 
by  spending  to  meet  our  still  unmet  social 
needs,  and  at  the  same  time  putting 
Americans  to  work  making  the  steely  the 
appliances,  the  building  material  us^d  in 
these  new  facilities.  i 

But  Mr.  Chairman,  I  try  to  be  realistic. 
I  do  not  kid  myself.  They  say  that  poli- 
tics is  the  art  of  the  possible,  and  I  know 
that  the  only  possible  bill  we  may  get 
from  this  Congress  to  expand  the  econ- 
omy is  a  tax -cutting  bill.  1 

Frankly,  I  am  not  without  some  mis- 
givings about  this  bill.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  or  not  it  will  do  the  treat 


things  we  all  hope  it  can  do.  But  I  do 
know  that  we  cannot  stand  still .  To 
stand  still  at  this  moment  in  our  eco- 
nomic history  is  to  slide  back. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  a  tax -cutting 
bill  wiU  so  stimulate  the  economy  and 
thereby  increase  our  national  wealth  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  eventually 
receive  the  revenue  it  needs  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  times. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  agree  entirely  with  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  when  he  says  that  no  more 
important  piece  of  legislation  will  come 
before  the  Congress  this  year  than  his 
program  to  cut  individual  and  corjMrate 
Federal  income  taxes  by  some  $11  bil- 
lion. 

I  also  agree  with  him,  when  he  stated 
that  no  more  important  piece  of  domestic 
economic  legislation  has  been  considered 
by  the  Congress  in  some  15  years. 

The  President's  tax  reduction  program 
is  aimed  at  building — and  sustaining — 
the  economic  health  of  our  country — to- 
day— in  the  months  immediately 
ahead — and  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  think  we  may  all  enjoy  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
economy  of  the  Nation  is  on  the  upsurge 
today. 

We  have  not  experienced  a  slump,  or 
a  recession,  that  some  people  feared 
might  be  our  lot  today. 

Production  and  business  indicators 
are  at  an  alltime  high  and  in  a  number 
of  major  areas  of  production  and  profits, 
new  records  have  been  set  for  the  second 
quarter  and  the  first  hsdf . 

We  have  reached  and  passed  the  mile- 
stone of  70  million  Americans  employed. 

Factory  work  wages  have  topped  $100 
per  week  for  the  first  time  in  history. 

And  at  the  same  time,  unemplosmient, 
which  stood  at  6.7  percent  in  January  of 
1961,  has  been  reduced  to  5.5  percent  as 
of  OUT  latest  figures,  for  August  of  this 
year. 

These  axe  good  signs  for  good  times. 
We  can  take  a  measure  of  satisfaction 
in  these  good  indicators. 

But  these  factors  are  not  enough. 

They  are  not  enough  when — as  the 
Presid^t  has  pointed  out — we  have  had 
a  rece^ion.  excluding  war  years,  on  the 
average  of  every  42  months  since  World 
War  n — or  every  44  months  since  World 
War  I,  and  by  next  January  it  will  have 
been  44  months  since  the  last  recession 
began. 

And  our  signs  of  moderate  economic 
health  are  not  satisfactory  when  we  still 
have  some  4  million  Americans  unem- 
ployed— Americans  who  want  to  work 
but  carmot  find  work — what  we  call  our 
hard  core  of  unemployed,  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  that  still  hovers  above  5  per- 
cent though  we  set  new  records  in  profits 
and  production — and  Jobs  and  wages. 

The  President's  new  tax  reduction  pro- 
gram is  a  must  for  the  country — today, 
not  for  some  nebulous  time  in  the  future. 

It  is  a  must — as  insurance  against  the 
waste  of  man-hours  of  high  unemploy- 
ment, and  the  further  loss  of  production 
lost  to  business  and  profits ;  and  the  high 
budget  deficits  resulting  from  a  crip- 
pling recession — to  keep  our  present  eco- 
nomic uptrend  from  running  out  of 
steam — to  build  new  Jobs  for  the  hard 
core  of  our  unemployed,  and  for  all  the 
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million  new  workers  entering  the  labor 
market  every  year. 

The  tax  program  will  stimulate  the 
expansion  by  pumping  some  $11  billion 
into  our  economy  in  increased  buying 
power. 

This  new  buying  power  is  aimed  at 
increasing  demand  for  products — in- 
creasing production  to  meet  this  de- 
mand— expansion  of  plants  and  indus- 
tries to  meet  this  new  production 
demand — and  expansion  of  job  oppor- 
tunities to  provide  the  increased  produc- 
tion— and  this  means  jot)s  for  the  Job- 
less, and  for  the  new  workers  coming 
onto  the  labor  market. 

All  this  means  an  expanded  American 
economy — and  in  the  end,  from  an  ex- 
panded economy,  increased  tax  revenues 
for  the  Treasury,  and  the  prospect  of 
future  balanced  Federal  budgets. 

As  the  President  said  in  his  television 
address  to  the  Nation  the  other  night. 
"Prosperity  will  balance  our  budget." 

I  have  been  very  much  interested,  inci- 
dentally, in  the  figures  as  to  what  this  $11 
billion  tax  cut  will  really  do. 

This  $11  billion,  for  instance,  as  it 
works  into  the  economy  and  spurs  addi- 
tional buying,  production,  investment. 
Jobs,  and  the  like,  is  expected  to  generate 
an  estimated  $30  billion  nationally,  in 
personal  income. 

And  President  Kennedy  pointed  out  in 
his  television  address,  in  describing  the 
tax  cut  as  a  means  of  providing  new 
markets  for  American  business,  that  the 
multiplied  effect  of  new  private  con- 
sumption and  investment  expenditures 
released  by  the  tax  cut  will  create  a  new 
market,  right  here  at  home,  nearly  equal 
to  the  gross  national  product  of  Canada 
and  Australia  combined. 

And  there  is  another  aspect  that  none 
of  us  should  forget. 

While  the  tax  cut  will  increase  Fed- 
eral Treasury  revenues  in  the  long  run 
through  an  expanded  economy,  it  will 
also  increase  State  and  local  revenues. 

In  my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
sJone,  for  instance,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  the  increase  in  State  and  local  tax 
revenues  resulting  from  economic  expan- 
sion spurred  by  the  Federal  tax  cut  will 
amount  to  something  like  $136  million — 
some  $75  million  accruing  to  the  State, 
and  another  $61  million  to  local  govern- 
ments. 

This  represents  approximately  a  6 -per- 
cent increase  in  tax  revenues  in  my 
State,  both  at  State  level  and  at  local 
level. 

This  Is  something  every  one  of  us 
should  consider  in  our  home  communi- 
ties, as  we  scramble  for  every  dollar  to 
pay  for  our  streets  and  schools  and  sew- 
ers, police  and  fire  protection,  and  the 
like. 

As  for  the  Nation,  the  President's  tax 
cut  program  will  work  for  every  State 
and  every  community — for  every  Amer- 
ican at  every  level  of  our  society  in  em- 
plojmient  pursuits. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  all  the 
neat  political  tricks  that  this  adminis- 
tration has  so  far  been  able  to  pull  this 
so-called  tax  cut  bill  is  without  any  ques- 
tion of  a  doubt  the  neatest. 

Citizens  and  taxpayers  of  the  Nation 
have  revolted  against  this  administra- 
tion's demand  for  greater  and  greater 
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spending  programs.  They  have  been  de- 
manding economy  in  Government  be- 
cause they  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
as  much  as  one-fourth  of  their  income 
is  going  into  the  Federal  Treasury.  They 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  they  are 
working  from  January  1  to  the  latter 
part  of  April  before  they  are  permitted 
to  work  1  day  for  themselves  and  their 
family.  This  time  is  contributed  exclu- 
sively to  the  Federal  tax  take. 

The  taxpayers  are  in  a  state  of  revolt. 
The  administration  wants  more  spending 
instead  of  less.  Some  form  of  a  sedative 
must  be  given  to  the  taxpayers  to  quiet 
their  nerves  against  this  terrific  tax  take 
in  order  that  they  will  be  less  vocal 
against  these  new  spending  programs 
recommended  by  the  administration  ^nd 
the  ADA  advisers  who  surround  the  Pres- 
ident. 

The  President  has  said  in  effect  that 
we  will  not  reduce  spending,  but  that  we 
will  do  this — we  will  give  the  taxpayers 
a  tax  cut  which  should  reduce  the  pro- 
test against  the  increased  spending  pro- 
grams, and  the  deficit  created  by  this  $11 
billion  Federal  income  reduction  can  be 
quietly  added  to  the  national  debt  which 
the  administration  reasons  is  not  pres- 
ently as  painful  for  the  taxpayer  ^  is 
meeting  the  cost  of  increased  spending 
out  of  their  pockets  at  the  present  time. 

This  tax  cut  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
nothing  but  a  form  of  dope,  or  a  sedative 
to  quiet  the  tax  conscious  nerves  of  the 
American  taxpayer.  How  Congress  can 
go  along  with  such  a  reckless,  foolhardy, 
budget-busting,  bankruptcy  plan  is  be- 
yond me. 

Yes  I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
President  has  given  his  promise  that  he 
will  hold  down  Federal  spending  and 
thus  help  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit. 
Did  it  sound,  Mr.  Chairman,  like  he  had 
any  intention  of  holding  down  Federal 
spending  when  the  House  sliced  one- 
half  billion  out  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Au- 
thorization Act?  On  the  contrary,  the 
President  flew  into  a  rage,  as  reported 
by  the  wire  services,  and  condemned  the 
House  and  the  House  action,  calling  this 
body  irrespKjnsible.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Mr.  Chairman,  certainly  the 
President  cannot  do  anything  as  "irre- 
sponsible" as  reducing  spending.  He 
must  maintain  his  record  of  resE>onsi- 
bility  in  the  area  of  spending  so  the  Con- 
gress and  the  taxpayers  must  certainly 
know  exactly  what  his  position  will  be 
when  it  comes  to  reduction  of  deficit 
financing. 

Tlie  Department  of  Commerce  has  is- 
sued a  tabulation  of  the  decline  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  since  1939 
to  date.  If  you  will  check  that  tabula- 
tion, you  will  see  that  the  only  two  times 
the  value  of  the  American  dollar  has 
increased  since  1939  was  in  1949,  follow- 
ing the  action  of  the  Republican  80th 
Congress  in  1948,  when  the  budget  was 
balanced  and  a  sizable  pajmient  made 
on  the  national  debt,  and  again  in  1955 
when  again  a  sizable  reduction  was 
made  in  the  national  debt.  These  are 
the  only  two  times  since  1939  that  the 
value  of  the  dollar  has  increased,  and 
this  tabulation  points  out  very  definitely 
and  very  conclusively  why  the  dollar 
value  did  increase  those  2  specific  years. 

Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  Federal  control 
and  Federal  spending  have  been  the 


foundation  of  most  of  our  trouble.  Easy 
money  through  Federal  paternalism  and 
an  economy  which  is  continually  doped 
up  with  infiation  created  by  living  on 
borrowed  money  will  never  produce  na- 
tional strength.  These  things  are  de- 
structive of  character  and  initiative  both 
for  the  individual  and  for  his  Govern- 
ment. Reducing  taxes  without  an  equal 
or  greater  reduction  in  spending  can 
only  bring  about  greater  infiation, 
greater  destruction  of  the  value  of  our 
dollar,  and  ultimately,  complete  de- 
struction and  complete  chaos  in  the 
economy  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  the  time  has  come  for 
Congress  to  act  effectively  and  decisively. 
I  hope  and  trust  this  tax  cutting  bill  will 
be  defeated.  It  is  not  a  sedative  the 
taxpayers  need.  It  is  sanity  in  Gov- 
ernment operation. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  bill.  Reduction  in 
taxes  will  mean  the  utilization  of  more 
of  our  economic  resources  in  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy.  I  believe,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  Chairman 
Mills,  has  so  eloquently  stated,  that  this 
reduction  is  essential  if  we  are  to  see  a 
continued  sustained  growth  in  our 
economy.  If  we  do  not  pass  this  bill,  we 
are  inviting  stagnation  and  possibly 
decay.  Our  aim  must  be  to  prevent  a 
recession  by  enabling  our  economic 
growth  to  be  sustained.  The  pattern  of 
ups  and  downs  which  has  characterized 
the  economy  in  the  postwar  period  can- 
not be  acceptable  to  us.  This  bill  offers 
us  an  opportunity  to  get  off  that  tread- 
mill.   I  hope  we  shall  take  it. 

There  are  some  Members  of  the  minor- 
ity party  who  have  said  that  they  too  are 
for  a  tax  cut  to  stimulate  the  economy, 
but  that  this  tax  cut  must  be  contingent 
on  maintenance  of  expenditures  at  pres- 
ent levels.  They  choose  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  increased  economic  activity 
rising  from  the  reductions  will  increase 
revenues  and  balance  the  budget  in  the 
long  nin.  The  limitation  of  expendi- 
tures in  this  way  will  have  some  deleteri- 
ous effects  which  have  been  little  dis- 
cussed. It  would  tend  to  entrench  exist- 
ing programs,  without  their  being  sub- 
jected to  continuous  review  to  see  if  they 
are  desirable,  and  being  conducted  with- 
out waste.  Thus,  this  restraint  on  the 
bill  would  have  an  effect  exactly  opposite 
to  that  which  its  proponents  intend. 
Furthermore,  such  a  restraint  would 
tend  to  rule  out  the  establishment  of  new 
programs  which  might  become  necessary 
in  future  years.  It  is  therefore  far  better 
that  we  not  place  an  arbitrary  ceiling  on 
expenditures.  If  we  pass  the  bill  as  it  is, 
we  can  continue  to  meet  our  respon- 
sibilities, and  do  so  in  the  context  of  a 
trend  toward  a  balanced  budget,  as  a  re- 
sult of  increased  revenues  from  a  more 
prosperous  economy. 

I  do  not  think,  while  we  are  discussing 
the  economy  in  abstract  terms,  that  we 
should  overlook  the  effect  which  this 
bill  will  have  on  individuals.  For  many, 
particularly  those  in  the  very  lowest  in- 
come brackets,  this  bill  will  mean  a  very 
significant  increase  in  standard  of  liv- 
ing. This  human  benefit  is  one  we 
should  all  weigh  as  we  pause  to  consider 
the  merits  of  this  legislation. 

This  bUl  is,  admittedly,  an  experiment. 
The  cutting  of  taxes  to  stimulate  the 


economy  in  a  time  of  relative  prosperity 
is  a  novel  act.  Nevertheless,  everything 
which  we  have  learned,  and  which  our 
reason  can  tell  us,  indicates  that  this  is 
an  experiment  which  we  ought  to  con- 
duct for  the  sake  of  ourselves  and  future 
generations.  We  must  watch  very  care- 
fully, after  this  legislation  takes  effect, 
to  see  that  the  money  which  is  no  longer 
going  to  the  Government  is  being  used 
to  stimulate  our  economy.  We  may  find 
in  future  years  that  it  will  be  desirable 
to  modify  this  program,  and  we  must 
be  prepared  to  make  necessary  changes 
regardless  of  political  consequences. 
Thus,  in  a  very  real  sense,  the  enact- 
ment of  this  measure  represents  not  the 
end  of  our  work,  but  the  beginning. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation  which,  in 
balance,  is  commendable  and  will,  to- 
gether with  cuts  in  spending,  I  am  con- 
vinced, do  much  to  stimulate  and  stabi- 
lize our  economy.  While  many  of  the 
injustices  of  our  tax  law  still  remain, 
and  many  other  avenues  for  justifiable 
reductions  have  not  t»een  touched,  the 
bill  does  make  great  strides  in  correct- 
ing some  of  the  inequities  that  have 
mounted  through  the  years  and  have 
strangled  individual  and  business  initia- 
tive. 

We  are,  of  course,  today  acting  on  a 
matter  that  affects  each  and  every  in- 
dividual. Benjamin  Franklin  once  said, 
"We  are  certain  of  nothing  in  this  world 
but  death  and  taxes."  How  right  he  was. 
But  that  does  not  mean  we  should  sit 
back  and  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  in- 
evitable. 

We  have  made  great  strides  in  pro- 
longing life,  and  there  is  no  reason  on 
earth  why  we  cannot  ease  the  pain  of 
taxes.  Congress  can  play  the  role  of 
tax  doctor  and  I  think  we  have  the  ini- 
tial ingredients  for  the  right  prescrip- 
tion. 

This  bill,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  good 
one.  But  I  still  feel  we  must  find  new 
and  even  more  potent  ingredients  to 
give  the  patient — the  American  tax- 
payer— the  relief  he  needs  and  should 
have. 

The  fact  that  the  committee  has  come 
up  with  this  omnibus  bill  does  not  mean 
there  cannot  be  additional  legislation  at 
this  session.  It  does  not  mean  that  all 
our  eggs  have  to  be  in  this  one  basket, 
and  it  certainly  docs  not  mean  that  all 
our  problems  are  now  solved. 

I  think  of  this  bill  as  an  Important 
starter  for  further  legislation  yet  to 
come.  I  would  like  to  see  measures  to 
cover  an  even  broader  base  and  to  give 
more  tax  breaks  where  I  feel  they  are 
most  justified  and  needed — ^more  than 
those  provided  in  the  anticipated  bill. 
And,  I  would  like  to  see  additional  tax 
favoritisms  eliminated.  As  an  obvious 
example  of  this,  I  refer  to  the  27  ^^a -Per- 
cent oil  and  gas  depletion  allowance. 
This  concession  to  oil  and  gas  producers 
means  a  loss  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  a  year  in  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment which  other  taxpayers  have  to 
make  up.  Such  special  situations  shoiild 
be  corrected — and  real  tax  relief  should 
be  given  where  it  belongs — to  the  great- 
est number  of  taxpayers;  those  in  the 
middle  and  lower  income  brackets.  After 
all.  these  are  the  folks  who  represent  the 
bulk  of  American  purchasing  power. 
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The  whole  idea  of  a  tax  cut  Is  not 
Just  for  the  Government  to  play  SaTita 
Claus,  but  to  boost  the  economy  by  leiiv- 
Ing  more  money  for  the  consumer  to 
spend.  The  result  is  a  chain  reaction — 
a  cycle — which  in  turn  multiplies 
throughout  the  economy.  More  spend- 
ing means  more  production,  more  pro- 
duction means  more  capital  investment, 
more  investment  means  more  jobs  and 
higher  income,  which  in  turn  means  eiver 
more  spending  and  so  on.  Thus,  the 
cycle  continues,  with  the  Gtovemment — 
the  Federal.  State  and  city — benefiting 
with  a  proportional  increase  in  their  own 
revenues.  So.  you  can  see  that  any  im- 
mediate tax  loss  to  the  Government  Will 
be  more  than  offset  in  the  long  run. 
And.  let  us  face  it.  Our  economy  Oer- 
tainly  could  use  this  shot  in  the  arml 

As  I  stated,  the  committee  bill,  aslfar 
as  it  goes,  is  a  good  one.  I  am  particular- 
ly pleased  with  the  relief  that  will  come 
by  reducing  the  entire  range  of  personal 
income  taxes  by  across-the-board  i^r- 
centage  cuts.  I  also  like  the  corpoijate 
tax  reduction,  the  liberalization  of  the 
capital  gains  features  and  the  investment 
tax  credit — all  of  which  should  encour- 
age business  expansion.  I 

However,  I  would  like  to  see  eyen 
broader  remedies  to  cure  our  tax  ills;  I 
believe  some  of  the  bills  I  have  intro- 
duced would  do  just  that.  So  would 
many  of  the  other  measures  introduced 
by  several  other  Members  of  this  House. 
I  am  assured  by  the  chairman  that  eyery 
consideration  has  been  given  to  tl)ese 
proposals  and  many  are  still  bOing 
studied.  I  trust  now  that  the  commit- 
tee's bill  will  be  out  of  the  way,  aU  these 
measures  will  be  further  explored  with 
the  view  of  supplementing  today's  action 
later  this  year  or  during  the  second  liialf 
of  this  Congress  in  1964. 

Toward  this  end.  I  call  attention  to  my 
own  bills  which  I  sincerely  think  will 
help  do  the  Job.  I  might  add  happily 
that  some  of  the  measures  I  have  long 
advocated  have  been  included  in  the 
committee's  bill. 

One  of  these  I  am  particularly  pleaised 
to  note  Is  the  bill's  tax  averaging  plan. 
It  conforms  with  legislation  I  have  spon- 
sored for  years,  my  bill  at  this  session 
being  HR.  5720.  It  corrects  an  inequita- 
ble situation  which  occurs  with  persons 
who  earn  fluctuating  incomes  from  jtear 
to  year. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  opportumity 
to  appeal  to  the  committee  to  consider 
other  areas  for  broader  tax  reforms  lind 
reductions. 

The  most  effective  and  direct  wa|y  I 
know  to  bring  tax  relief  to  the  greatest 
number  of  taxpayers  and  to  provide  a 
tax  break  where  most  Justified  and  n|ost 
needed  is  to  increase  the  personal  ex- 
emption for  the  taxpayer  and  for  his  de- 
pendents. Say,  from  the  present  $600 
each  to  a  more  realistic  figure  of  $90Q,  or 
even  $1,000  each.  One  of  my  bills  w<^uld 
do  just  that.  I 

Another  would  permit  a  deduction] for 
the  cost  of  traveling  to  and  from  w6rk. 
Of  course,  there  would  have  to  be  a  qeil- 
ing  for  such  a  deduction — such  as:  no 
more  than  $200  a  year.  If  ever  there  Was 
a  legitimate  business  expense,  it  seem^  to 
me,  it  is  the  expense  the  taxpayer  in(turs 
going  to  and  from  the  place  wherei  he 
earns  his  income. 


I  also  think  that  the  cost  of  college  tui- 
tion should  be  a  deductible  item.  This 
kind  of  deduction  will  more  than  pay 
dividends.  You  can  see,  Mr.  Chairman, 
how  this  will  spur  higher  education  and 
greatly  improve  the  productivity  and  in- 
come potential  of  our  youth. 

Our  tax  laws  should  also  more  realis- 
tically consider  our  senior  citizens.  I  be- 
lieve that  businesses  should  be  allowed 
special  tax  credits  to  hire  older  people. 
This  will  help  overcome  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  we  face  today — dis- 
crimination against  the  older  worker. 
How  often  do  we  hear  about  folks — even 
as  young  as  40  years  of  age — not  being 
able  to  find  Jobs  because  of  their  age. 
You  can  imagine  how  tough  it  is  for  those 
folks  who  are  even  older.  It  is  said  that 
this  situation  prevails  because  ein^loy- 
ing  older  people  means  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  insurance,  pensions,  medical  ex- 
penses, workmen's  comptensation,  special 
training,  and  so  forth.  Well,  my  bill 
will  knock  this  argument  for  a  loop. 

Another  thing.  It  is  unfair  to  tax  the 
pensions  of  retired  persons.  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  exempt  pensions  and 
retirement  annuities  from  income  taxa- 
tion—at least  up  to  the  first  $3,000. 
There  are  other  bills  before  the  commit- 
tee for  varying  amounts  of  exemption, 
all  of  which  are  worthy  of  the  fullest 
evaluation. 

I  think  all  medical  expenses  should  be 
allowed  as  a  separate  deduction  whether 
or  not  a  flat  standard  deduction  is  taken, 
in  lieu  of  itemized  items.  This  would 
particularly  help  middle  and  lower  in- 
come taxpayers  who  have  fewer  itemized 
deductions.  They  would  be  allowed, 
under  my  bill,  to  deduct  all  medical  ex- 
penses separately  and  still  be  credited 
with  the  full  standard  allowance. 

And,  of  real  importance,  while  revamp- 
ing our  tax  structure,  is  it  not  high  time 
some  consideration  was  given  to  the 
homeowner?  With  this  in  mind.  I  have 
offered  legislation  which  is  before  the 
committee.  One  would  allow  a  reason- 
able depreciation  allowance  for  the  nor- 
mal wear  and  tear  on  a  taxpayer's  home. 
This  would  be  similar  to  the  depreciation 
deduction  now  allowed  for  income-pro- 
ducing properties. 

Another  of  my  bills  would  authorize  a 
deduction  for  $750  a  year  for  necessary 
home  repairs  and  Improvements.  This 
should  give  the  homeowner  an  Incen- 
tive to  keep  his  residence  from  deteri- 
orating. It  will  stimulate  the  home  re- 
pair industry  and  would  also  serve  to 
maintain  high  standards  in  residential 
neighborhoods. 

A  third  bin  would  exclude  from  tax 
any  proflt  made  by  the  homeowner  over 
60  years  of  age  from  the  sale  of  his  resi- 
dence. I  am  delighted  to  say  that  the 
committee  bill  has  embodied  this  fea- 
ture— at  least  its  principle.  The  com- 
mittee bill,  patterned  after  a  proposal  by 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker! .  would 
apply  the  exemption  to  persons  65  years 
and  over.  Commendable  as  this  provi- 
sion is,  I  feel  it  would  be  more  effective 
and  realistic  to  apply  to  individuals  60 
or  over  and  hope  the  committee's  future 
deliberations  will  recommend  such  a  re- 
vision. 


And.  we  should  not  forget  the  rent 
payer.  One  of  the  reasons  for  high  rents 
is  the  high  taxes  paid  by  the  landlord. 
I  cannot  see  why  the  rent  payer  should 
not  be  allowed  to  deduct  an  acceptable 
estimated  portion  of  his  rent  that  goes 
for  taxes.  This  would  not  only  eliminate 
the  old  inequity  of  paying  taxes  on 
taxes,  but  will  provide  substantial — and 
in  most  cases  much-needed — relief  to  the 
apartment  dweller.  Of  course  there 
must  be  limitations,  and  the  amoxmts 
should  be  computed  in  accordance  with 
the  proportion  of  one's  income  spent  on 
rent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  not  pie-ln- 
the-sky  proposals.  I  am  dead  serious. 
After  all,  the  President  and  other  tax 
cut  advocates  say  that  tax  reductions,  to 
have  a  full  and  stimulating  Impact, 
should  extend  to  citizens  in  all  walks  of 
life. 

Well,  how  much  broader  can  we  get 
than  to  grant  greater  personal  exemp- 
tions for  every  taxpayer  and  each  of  his 
dependents — for  every  commuter  who 
must  travel  to  earn  his  income — for  the 
student — for  the  senior  citizen  and  for 
those  who  employ  him — for  the  home 
owner — for  the  rent  payer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  of 
course  is  not  a  panacea  nor  is  it  by  any 
means  a  cure-all.  It  does  not  profess  to 
be.  But,  it  is  a  long  forward  step  toward 
obtaining  sound  and  badly  needed  tax 
relief. 

We  must  look  at  such  a  complex  and 
all-encompassing  problem  in  full  bal- 
ance and  with  this  In  mind,  there  is  no 
question  but  that  the  pluses  in  this  bill 
far  outwelght  the  minuses. 

On  the  whole,  I  feel  the  bill  will  go  far 
toward  accomplishing  Its  objectives. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman — and  this  Is  Impor- 
tant— we  cannot  look  at  tax  cuts  with- 
out looking  just  as  hard  at  budgetary 
cuts.  The  two  are  Inseparable  to  a 
healthy  economy.  What  Is  the  use  of 
saving  the  taxpayer  money  on  the  one 
hand  and  then  have  his  cost  of  living 
Increase  on  the  other  hand  because  of 
an  Inflation  which  will  more  than  offset 
any  break  he  would  get  by  the  cut. 
That  would  be  ridiculous  and  irrespon- 
sible. 

That  Is  why  I  was  delighted  with  the 
President's  assurance  of  a  huge  slash  in 
unnecessary  governmental  spending  in 
an  effort  to  equalize  the  tax  reductions 
and  offset  Inflation.  I  am  pleased  by  his 
assurances  of  real  belt  tightening  in 
next  year's  budget. 

Consistent  with  this  assurance.  I  feel 
it  Incumbent  on  Congress  to  clearly  set 
forth  a  declaration  of  policy  in  this  re- 
spect. For  that  reason,  I  support  the 
amendment  to  attach  a  rider  to  the  bill. 
It  would  be  consistent  with  the  Presi- 
dent's own  avowed  objective  of  economy 
and  budget  responsibility. 

I  do  not  think  a  budget  keyed  to  the 
fiscal  realism  of  the  tax  cut  Is  impossible. 
There  are  many  areas  where  further 
economy  can  be  effected  without  any 
damage  whatsoever  to  the  public  wel- 
fare and  national  interest.  One  step  we 
might  take  toward  cutting  the  fat  would 
be  to  give  the  President  the  right  to  an 
item  veto  over  measures  contained  In 
general  appropriations  bills — a  move  I 
and  many  other  Members  have  long  ad- 
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vocated.  And  there  are  certain  tax  fa- 
voritlsms  that  should  be  corrected  in  or- 
der to  justifiably  bring  considerably  more 
revenues  to  our  Nation's  coffers — such  as 
the  oil  and  gas  depletion  allowance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  summation,  let  me 
say  that  this  bill,  taken  In  perspective. 
Is  a  good  one.  It  Is  an  Important  move 
in  the  right  direction.  It  does  not  solve 
all  our  tax  problems.  But  It  certainly 
does  not  close  the  door  to  additional 
much -needed  tax  law  revision. 

I  trust  that  this  House  will  pass  this 
measure  and  continue  to  press  for  fur- 
ther equitable  relief  in  areas  yet  un- 
touched for  the  benefit  of  the  greatest 
number  of  our  taxpayers. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
Wednesday,  the  Nation  was  treated  to  a 
monolog  by  the  President,  In  which  he 
urged  the  people  to  support  his  tax-cut- 
reform  legislation,  now  being  considered 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  his 
monolog — later  to  be  given  the  aura  of 
debate  when  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, Congressman  John  Byrnes. 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  Congressman 
Tom  Curtis,  answered  his  arguments 
over  radio  and  television  under  the  equal 
time  provision — President  Kennedy 
pulled  out  all  the  propaganda  and  politi- 
cal pressure  stops  at  which  he  Is  so  ex- 
p>ert.  His  opening  phrase,  "Peace 
around  the  world  and  progress  here  at 
home  are  the  hopes  of  all  Americans" 
set  the  scene  properly  for  a  sf>eech  which 
basically  was  a  fraud  upon  the  American 
public.  However,  when  he  termed  them 
"crucial  decisions,"  I  agreed  with  him. 
I  agree,  too.  that  no  more  Important  leg- 
islation will  come  before  the  Congress 
this  year  than  the  proposal  to  reduce 
Federal  taxes.  My  reasons  for  agreeing, 
however,  are  In  direct  opposition  to  the 
President's  reasons  for  supporting  this 
tax  cut  and  so-called  tax  reform  meas- 
ure. In  this  I  join  every  Republican 
member  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  but  not  for  the  partisan 
reason  which  the  President  tried  to 
ascribe  to  all  who  opposed  him. 

First,  let  me  state  flatly:  We  Repub- 
licans are  in  favor  of  tax  cuts.  It  is  a 
longstanding  Republican  position  that 
excessive  tax  burdens  and  steeply  pro- 
gressive tax  rates  should  be  reduced. 
Our  history  of  action — not  just  words — 
win  prove  this. 

Second,  let  me  state  just  as  flatly:  We 
Republicans  oppose  this  attempt  at  fiscal 
fraudulence.  We  oppose  this  attempt  to 
grant  tax  reduction  while  actively  re- 
sisting efforts  to  control  moimting  Gov- 
ernment expenditures. 

In  the  Revenue  Act  of  1948,  the  Re- 
publicans were  responsible  for  a  $7.1  bil- 
lion tax  reduction  for  fiscal  1949 — which 
left  an  amount  in  excess  of  $7  billion  for 
reduction  of  the  public  debt.  This  we 
did  when  the  Truman  administration  an- 
ticipated a  budget  surplus  of  over  $6  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  1948.  President  Truman 
vetoed  our  bill  three  times  In  an  effort 
to  prevent  this  tax  reduction. 

Again,  In  1954.  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration attempted  to  reduce  Govern- 
ment spending.  We  were  able  to  reduce 
taxes  by  $7.4  billion— $4.6  biUlon  of 
which  went  directly  to  individuals.  Ex- 
penditures, however,  did  not  rise,  but 


were  reduced  from  a  level  of  $74.1  billion 
In  fiscal  1953  to  $64.4  bllUon  in  1955. 
This  brought  about  budget  surpluses  for 
fiscal  1956  and  1957 — and  proved  to  be 
the  largest  tax  reduction  In  any  single 
year  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

These  facts  In  themselves  should  serve 
to  lay  to  rest  the  ghost  wafted  across  the 
television  screen  before  the  viewers  by 
President  Kennedy  when  he  listed  "those 
who  want  to  deny  our  country  the  full 
benefits  of  tax  reduction." 

Now  let  me  go  into  my  reasons  for 
opposing  this  tax  cut  and  so-called  tax 
reform  bill,  unless  the  Republican 
amendment  is  adopted  which  would  pro- 
vide a  corresponding  statutory  deterrent 
to  Increased  spending.  This  amendment 
is  to  be  offered  by  Congressman  John 
Byrnes.  I  intend  to  support  this 
amendment.  I  would  not  be  able  to  face 
my  own  children,  or  grandchildren — 
much  less  those  of  my  neighbors,  friends, 
and  constituents.  If  I  supported  the  Ken- 
nedy proposal  without  this  necessary 
amendment.  This  amendment  provides 
a  specific  and  certain  brake  on  Federal 
expenditures  and  deficits  without  which 
the  majority  of  our  people,  including 
former  Presidents  Truman  and  Elsen- 
hower, are  opposed  to  this  bill. 

We  can  ask:  Why,  in  the  face  of  his 
protestations  that  he  intends  to  pursue 
a  course  of  true  fiscal  responsibility,  does 
the  President  oppose  this  amendment? 
Why  Is  he  determined  to  gamble  with  our 
American  fiscal  policy?  If  he  wants 
American  businessmen  to  have  their  con- 
fidence In  his  administration  restored  in 
order  to  increase  their  investments  by 
proving  runaway  Federal  deficits  are 
being  restrained,  this  is  his  golden  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so  by  supporting  an  amend- 
ment which  shows  logic  and  common- 
sense  and  would  prove  his  good  faith.  If 
he  wants  the  American  public  to  accept 
his  tax-cut-reform  recommendations 
why  not  offer  this  proof  of  sincerity? 
And  If  he  wants  the  Congress  to  over- 
whelmingly support  his  bill,  this  Is  his 
way  to  achieve  that  victory. 

Let  me  quote  some  figures  which  are 
not  figments  of  imagination  or  economic 
theories,  but  which  are  backed  up  by 
actual  budget  reports  and  statements. 

When  President  Kennedy  took  office, 
our  budget  was  balanced  for  fiscal  1961. 

For  fiscal  1961.  estimates  forecast 
budget  receipts  of  $79  billion.  After  the 
economy  was  Kennedized.  It  Instead  was 
$77.7  billion. 

For  fiscal  1961,  expenditures  were  fore- 
cast of  $78.9  billion.  After  being  Ken- 
nedized, they  became  $81.5  billion. 

Fiscal  1962  budget  receipts  were  $81.4 
billion. 

Fiscal  1963  budget  receipts  were  $86.4 
billion. 

Fiscal  1964  budget  receipts  are  esti- 
mated at  $88.8  billion,  which  includes, 
according  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
an  assumption  of  the  tax  cut,  effective 
January  1,  1964. 

Fiscal  1965  budget  receipts  are  esti- 
mated at  $92  billion — again  Including  the 
tax  cut. 

This  shows  the  Kennedized  budget 
receipts  so  far  have  Increased  $13  billion. 

Now  contrast  this  to: 

Fiscal  1961  estimates  of  budget  expend- 
itures were  $78.9  billion.  After  being 
Kennedized,  they  became  $81.5  billion. 


Fiscal  1962  actual  budget  expenditures 
were  $89.2  billion — less  a  sale  of  Grovern- 
ment  assets  of  $1.4  billion — leaving  $87.8 
billion. 

Fiscal  1963  actual  budget  ejcpenditures 
were  $94.5  billion — again,  less  sale  of 
Grovernment  assets  of  $1.9  billion — leav- 
ing $92.6  billion. 

Fiscal  1964  budget  expenditure  esti- 
mates are  $98  billion. 

Fiscal  1965  budget  expenditure  esti- 
mates are  $102  billion.  These  latter  2 
fiscal  years  include  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury assumption  of  the  tax  cut,  to  be  effec- 
tive January  1,  1964. 

This  Indicates  unmistakably  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  budget  expenditures 
amount  to  $23.1  billion. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  budget  deficits, 
by  Kennedy  administration  years: 

Rscal  1961  estimate,  originally  $0.1 
billion,  after  being  Kennedized,  became 
$3.8  billion. 

The  fiscal  1962  budget  deficit  was  $6.4 
billion. 

The  fiscal  1963  budget  deficit  was  $6.2 
billion. 

The  fiscal  1964  budget  deficit  estimate 
was  $9.2  billion. 

The  fiscal  1965  budget  deficit  estimate 
Is  $10  billion. 

Again  the  years  1964  and  1965  reflect 
the  assumption  of  a  January  1,  1964  tax 
cut. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  stated 
the  administration  budget  for  1966  would 
be  $3  billion  more;  at  least  $105  billion 
in  his  statement  before  the  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Committee. 

This  makes  It  clear  that  as  the  new 
proposed  tax  rates  become  effective,  we 
will  only  add  to  the  deficit,  and  increase 
the  public  debt. 

According  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  Congressman  Victor  A.  Knox, 
a  member  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  who  has  served  three  decades 
In  public  office: 

Each  dollar  of  tax  reduction  granted  under 
existing  fiscal  conditions  will  add  $1  to  our 
public  debt. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan,  Con- 
gressman Knox,  continued: 

In  the  three  decades  that  I  have  been  in 
public  office,  I  have  never  thought  the  time 
would  come  when  I  would  have  misgivings 
over  a  tax  reduction  program  urged  by  the 
Executive.  I  have  misgivings  over  this  pro- 
posal to  provide  tax  reduction  in  the  context 
of  our  existing  fiscal  posture  because  the 
administration  seeks  to  finance  the  cost  of 
the  reduction  out  of  substantially  increased 
deficits  rather  than  through  Government 
economy.  It  is  within  the  authority  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  make  tax 
reduction  sound  and  feasible  in  1863  by 
manifesting  now  its  determination  to  en- 
force frugality  in  spending. 

Can  we  afford  to  ignore  this  voice  of 
experience?  I  think  not.  For  further 
proof,  let  us  consider  what  was  deter- 
mined by  the  Business  Committee  for 
Tax  Reduction  in  1963— a  group 
fathered  by  the  Treasury  Department. 
It  recognized  the  need  for  expenditure 
control.  It  predicated  Its  support  of  tax 
reduction  on  "control  of  our  current  and 
future  expenditures" — ^whlch  it  termed 
"vital".    This  committee  further  stated: 

This  control  Is  needed  to  restore  the 
Nation's  confidence  in  its  own  fiscal  affairs, 
to    reassure    our   foreign    creditors,    and   to 
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•Mist  In  colTing  OUT  critical  balance-of -p  ay- 
meuta  problexa. 

Again,  this  same  ounmlttee  declaitd: 
A  reduction  in  the  1964  budget  l»  reaaon- 
able  and  practicable  •  •  •  there  is  no  situ- 
ation foraeeable  which  would  necessarily 
require  the  1945  and  1966  budgets  to  In- 
crease over  that  proposed  for  1964.  We  l»ave 
had  large,  progressive  increases  in  reoent 
years,  and  there  is  no  Justification  for  a 
continuation  of  the  upward  trend.  I 

Now  let  US  look  at  our  public  cfebt 
problem : 

First,  we  must  realize  that  public  debt 
is  nonproductive,  whereas  private  diebt 
can  be  productive.  The  Kennedy  |id- 
ministration  seems  to  feel  that  our  Na- 
tional fear  of  increased  public  debtj  is, 
according  to  the  Chairman  of  its  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  Dr.  Walter  W. 
Heller,  "a  basic  Puritan  ethic."  They 
feel  this  must  be  overcome  by  Kennedlpa- 
tion — or  education.  Therefore,  the 
Kennedy  administration  has  been  releas- 
ing propaganda  germs  from  time  to  tune 
relating  our  national  debt  to  private 
debt — or  to  the  gross  national  produot — 
or  to  population.  j 

Let  me  quote  some  facts,  not  propa- 
ganda: I 

Our  national  debt  will  have  increased 
from  a  postwar  low  of  $252.3  to  $3^5.6 
billion  by  June  30.  1964,  and  by  at  least 
another  $10  billion  each  year  thereafter, 
if  we  endorse  policies  of  the  Kennedy 
administration  by  enacting  his  tax  dut- 
reform  bill  without  amendment. 

The  interest  charges,  on  the  public 
debt  alone,  have  doubled. 

All  puritans  and  nonpuritans  sh 
look  at  these  figxires — taken  from 
fiscal  1964  budget  and  prior  budge 

The  public  debt  at  the  end  of  the 

1947  was  $258.3  billion;  annual  interest, 
$5  billion.  | 

The  public  debt  at  the  end  of  the  y«ear 

1948  was  $252.3  billion;  annual  interest, 
$5.2  billion. 

The  public  debt  at  the  end  of  the  yiear 

1949  was  $252.8  billion;  annual  interest, 
$5.4  billion.  ' 

The  public  debt  at  the  end  of  the  yjear 

1950  was  $257.4  billion;  annual  interest, 
$5.7  billion.  i 

The  pubbc  debt  at  the  end  of  the  year 

1951  was  $255.2  billion;  annual  interest, 
$5.6  billion.  i 

The  public  debt  at  the  end  of  the  yjear 

1952  was  $259.1  billion;  annual  interest, 
$5.9  billion.  i 

The  public  debt  at  the  end  of  the  yjear 

1953  was  $266.1  billion;  annual  interjest, 
$6.5  billion. 

The  public  debt  at  the  end  of  the  yjear 

1954  was  $271.3  billion;  annual  interest, 
$6.4  billion. 

The  public  debt  at  the  end  of  the  year 

1955  was  $274.4  billion;  annual  interest, 
$6.4  billion. 

The  public  debt  at  the  end  of  the  3»ear 

1956  was  $272.8  billion;  annual  interest, 
$6.8  billion. 

The  public  debt  at  the  end  of  the  yiear 

1957  was  $270.5  billion;  annual  interest. 
$7.2  billion. 

The  public  debt  at  the  end  of  the  year 

1958  was  $276.3  billion;  annual  interest, 
$7.6  bUlion. 

The  public  debt  at  tixe  end  of  the  yjear 

1959  was  $284.7  billion;  annual  interlest, 
$7.6  billion. 


The  public  debt  at  the  end  of  the  year 

1960  was  $286.3  billion;  armual  Interest. 
$9.2  billion. 

The  public  debt  at  the  end  of  the  year 

1961  was  $289.0  billion;  annual  Interest, 
$9  billion. 

The  public  debt  at  the  end  of  the  year 

1962  was  $298.2  billion;  annual  interest, 
$9.1  bilUon. 

The  public  debt  at  the  end  of  the  year 

1963  was  $306.1  billion;  annual  interest. 
$9.9  billion. 

The  public  debt  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1964 — estimated— was  $315.6  billion;  an- 
nual Interest — estimated — $10  billion. 

In  testimony  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  in  January,  Dr. 
Arthur  P.  Burns,  professor  of  economics 
at  Columbia  University,  and  a  former 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  had  this  to  say : 

I  seriously  doubt  if  we  could  have  a  pro- 
tracted and  substantial  Increase  of  the  Fed- 
eral debt  without  exp>oslng  our  currency,  and 
with  It  our  economy  and  international  po- 
litical prestige  to  a  very  grave  risk.  •  •  • 
A  series  of  large  deficits  In  times  when  the 
economy  is  advancing  may  cause  a  revul- 
sion of  feeling  and  later  paralyze  the  Gov- 
ernmenfs  ability   to  deal  with  a  recession. 

President  Kennedy  offers,  as  his  fiscal 
policy,  either  a  policy  of  planned  deficits 
to  be  brought  about  through  tax  reduc- 
tion or  increased  spending  or  a  combina- 
tion of  both.  The  basic  principle  Is  that 
planned  deficits  are  desirable,  regardless 
of  the  current  state  of  the  economy,  as 
a  means  of  promoting  future  economic 
growth. 

Now  how  do  the  Democrats,  particu- 
larly members  on  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  feel  about  the  Presi- 
dent's demonstrated  fiscal  policy? 

Obviously  the  majority  recognized  the 
need  for  taking  some  affirmative  action 
to  bring  expenditures  under  control. 
Therefore  they  salved  their  puritan  con- 
science somewhat  by  adding  to  the  tax 
cut-reform  bill  a  hope  and  prayer  that 
any  future  revenue  increases  would  first 
be  used  to  eliminate  the  deficits  in  the 
administrative  budgets  and  then  to  re- 
duce the  public  debt. 

To  allay  their  fears  and  influence  them 
to  support  his  legislation,  the  President 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  Chairman  Wn,BUR  Mills. 
dated  August  19,  1963,  stating  that  Fed- 
eral expenditures  will  be  limited  "only 
to  those  which  meet  strict  criteria  of  na- 
tional need." 

The  President's  determination  of  na- 
tional need  has  been  demonstrated  time 
and  again  In  his  countless  messages  to 
Congress  demanding  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation, medical  care  for  the  aged  linked 
to  social  security  payments,  area  rede- 
velopment, increased  foreign  aid  spend- 
ing, mass  transit  programs,  trips  to  the 
moon,  increased  unemployment  insur- 
ance, research  programs  of  various 
kinds,  national  service  corps,  urban  af- 
fairs departments,  and  so  on  ad  infini- 
tum. Admittedly  some  of  these  pro- 
grams have  merit,  but  can  they  truly  be 
called  necessary  at  a  time  when  our 
budget  deficits  have  skyrocketed,  and 
our  national  debt  itself  has  almost 
reached  the  moon  ahead  of  the  explor- 
ers? Are  they  more  Important  than 
fiscal  responsibility  and  stability  of  our 


dollar?  He  has  even  given  advance 
warning  in  his  message  on  the  tax  cut 
and  reform  program  the  other  night  that 
he  considers  many  more  programs  to  be 
of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  administration  has  indicated  very 
clearly  its  future  policy  by  its  past  his- 
tory. Each  time  the  President  requested 
an  increase  in  the  national  debt  limit, 
his  fiscal  1963  budget  underwent  revi- 
sion. This  is  shown  by  table  4  for  fiscal 
1963,  on  page  c.  17  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  Report  No.  749, 
which  accompanied  the  President's  bill, 
H.R.  8363. 

We  find  the  Kennedy  budget  receipts 
for  fiscal  1963  showed  $93  billion. 

The  first  revision  time,  May  24,  1962, 
showed  it  as  $93  billion. 

The  second  revision,  which  took  place 
1  week  after  the  1962  congressional  elec- 
tions, changed  it  to  $85.9  billion. 

The  third  revision,  in  the  fiscal  1964 
budget  message,  made  It  $85.5  billion. 

But  actual  budget  receipts  of  $86.4  bil- 
lion Indicated  a  change  of  $6.6  billion 
less  than  forecast. 

On  budget  expenditures  the  1963  Ken- 
nedy budget  showed  $92.5  billion. 

This  was  revised  first  to  $93  billion. 

It  was  revised  second  to  $93.7  billion. 

The  third  revision  brought  It  up  to 
$94.3  bUllon. 

Then  the  fourth  revision  listed  kept  It 
at  $94.3  blUion. 

Annual  budget  expenditures  proved  to 
be  $92.6  billion — an  Increase  of  $0.1 
billion. 

Now  this  applied  to  the  public  debt 
thus: 

The  fiscal  1963  Kennedy  budget 
showed  $295.2  billion  as  the  public  debt. 

The  first  revision  changed  this  to  $294 
billion. 

Second  revision,  in  midyear,  made  no 
change. 

The  third  revision  made  it  $303.5 
billion. 

The  fourth  revision  made  it  $305.3 
billion. 

The  actual  public  debt  was  $306.1  bil- 
lion— meaning  an  increase  of  $10  bil- 
lion, after  Kennedization  took  place. 

This  Is  financial  manipulation — on 
paper — and  should  reassure  no  one. 

The  President's  letter  to  the  commit- 
tee also  claimed  a  reduction  In  the  esti- 
mated Federal  deficit  for  fiscal  1963  of 
$2.6  billion.  But  let  us  examine  what 
brought  this  reduction  about;  not  Ken- 
nedy administration  policies,  but  the 
following  events: 

First.  The  administration  sold  some 
$2  billion  of  disposable  assets  to  realize 
an  additional  $1  billion  In  excess  of  the 
January  1963  budget  forecast.  This,  In- 
cidentally, took  place  after  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  on  Republican  urg- 
ing, refused  to  Increase  the  debt  limita- 
tion until  the  debt  picture  was  Improved. 

Second.  Tax  revenues  Increased  by  an 
estimated  $0.9  billion  over  earlier  fore- 
casts— but  because  of  an  Improvement 
In  the  economy — not  through  Kennedy 
administration  fiscal  policies. 

Third.  A  $46  million  reduction  in  wel- 
fare claims  took  place — again  because  of 
the  Improvement  In  economy — and 
again,  not  attributable  to  Kennedy  poli- 
cies. 
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Fourth.  The  Defense  Department  col- 
lected about  $340  million  in  advance  for 
military  equipment  sold  oversesis  in  or- 
der to  Improve  our  unfavorable  balance- 
of-payments.  This  was  used  to  offset 
other  expenditures,  and  there  was  no 
change  in  actual  rate  of  spending. 

Fifth.  The  accelerated  public  works 
program  sponsored  by  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration was  delayed  because  the 
States  and  local  authorities  were  unable 
to  Initiate  the  programs  as  rapidly  as  the 
administration  had  expected,  and  this 
was  merely  an  "Involuntary  "  postpone- 
ment of  these  expenditures. 

President  Kennedy  also  claimed  that 
there  Is  a  decline  In  the  rate  of  growth 
of  civilian  employment  In  the  executive 
branch.  But.  he  neglected  to  state  that 
the  contemplated  new  employees  were 
not  added  as  rapidly  as  the  administra- 
tion had  planned;  that  employment  in 
the  executive  branch  was  on  June  30, 
1963,  still  5,000  above  that  of  a  year  ear- 
lier, and  that  employment  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  increased  by  137,000  dur- 
ing his  administration.  Further,  that  his 
fiscal  1964  budget  shows  the  executive 
branch  employment  Is  estimated  to  in- 
crease by  another  36.000. 

On  every  occasion  when  there  has  been 
a  cutback  In  spending.  President  Ken- 
nedy has  very  intemperately  chided  the 
Republicans  and  handful  of  Democrats 
for  their  action  and  urged  reinstatement 
of  the  funds.  This  took  place  recently  on 
the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill.  It  took 
place  on  increasing  the  appropriation  for 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Agency,  which 
he  insists  on  bringing  before  the  Con- 
gress again  very  shortly. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  it  should  be 
clear  that  the  administration  not  orUy 
has  not,  but  will  not  change  Its  attitude 
with  respect  to  planned  deficits.  Unless 
Congress,  by  voting  to  support  the  Re- 
publican amendment  on  the  tax  cut- 
reform  legislation,  forces  him  to  do  so, 
the  President  will  be  juggling  budget  es- 
timates of  revenue  and  expenditures,  and 
requesting  Increases  In  the  debt  limit  or 
forcing  a  change  In  our  monetary  pol- 
icy in  order  to  save  us  from  the  catas- 
trophe of  spiralling  infiation. 

Anything  else  is  pure  wishful  thinking 
and  should  not  be  Indulged  In  by  experi- 
enced, pragmatic  legislators  In  lieu  of 
an  Intelligent,  statesmanlike  approach 
which  the  constituents  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  their  elected  representatives. 
The  American  people  who  have  been 
thrifty,  who  have  bought  Insurance,  who 
have  savings  or  pensions,  and  all  those 
on  fixed  Income  will  be  the  firet  ones 
to  suffer. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  German  Trib- 
une, of  September  21,  1963,  which  con- 
tained an  article  entitled  "Economic 
Growth  by  Inflation?— The  Destruction 
of  Modern  and  Age-Old  Legend."  Few 
wUl  deny  the  ability  and  commonsense 
exhibited  by  the  German  Government  In 
its  financial  dealings.  The  article  had 
this  to  say : 

Even  in  the  highly  developed  countries  of 
the  West,  there  are  growth  fanatics  •  •  • 
Who,  with  the  fascination  that  can  only  be 
called  spellbound  madness,  watch  the  an- 
nual growth  rate  of  the  national  product 
with  a  panicking  mind,  and  pretend  that  it 
amounts  to  a  national  disaster  or  an  unfor- 


givable sin  of  the  government,  or  of  whom- 
soever, if  this  growth  should  ever  slow  down 
for  some  time.  •  *  •  There  is  the  highly 
dangerous  plan,  recommended  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  policy  of  growth  at  any  price 
that  the  pump  priming  of  economic  growth 
should  be  made  by  means  of  an  inflationary 
continuous  permanent  injection  of  the 
economy.  •  •  •  With  every  justification,  It 
is  true,  most  people  regard  inflation  as  some- 
thing highly  sinister,  as  a  poison  which 
makes  economy  and  society  disintegrate,  as 
a  fraud  of  a  major  style.  •  *  •  In  many 
countries,  and  Europe  included,  there  are 
many  people  who  do  not  regard  creeping 
devaluation  of  money  as  something  bad.  It 
is  true  that  regularly  they  will  not  say  so  In 
public,  but  their  behavior,  their  demands, 
their  plans,  their  claims  and  many  other 
statements  they  make,  make  It  apparent  that 
a  mild  Inflation,  so  to  speak,  appears  to  them 
the  Stone  of  the  Magi.  The  entire  national 
economy,  they  say.  by  such  mild  Inflation 
is  imbued  with  a  kind  of  euphoric  attitude 
and  mood,  and  as  there  is  full  employment, 
or  no  substantial  unemployment,  entrepre- 
neurs enjoy  a  greater  volume  of  sales,  em- 
ployees have  ever  larger  pay  packets,  and  the 
government's  revenue  goes  up  continuously, 
to  the  rising  tax  Incomes.  At  the  same  time, 
rises  in  costs  and  prices  will  cause  entre- 
preneurs to  engage  in  ever  new  expansion 
and  rationalization  investments,  which  is 
of  great  significance,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
Investments  are  the  strongest  motor  for  the 
economic  activity  and  economic  growth  in 
any  country.  All  that  sounds  fairly  grand, 
and  these  economists  would  wish  for  nothing 
better.  If  such  views  and  ideas  are  cir- 
culating even  in  the  highly  developed  indus- 
trial and  economic  countries,  where  there  Is 
rich  experimental  and  theoretical  knowledge 
and  experience  on  the  dlsastroiis  conse- 
quences of  Inflation,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
particularly  in  the  developing  countries 
these  wrong  concepts  about  the  essence  of 
the  effect*  of  inflation  should  be  so  wide- 
spread. 

The  German  Tribune  article  went  on 
to  state: 

We  run  the  danger  to  be  forced  into  the 
same  situation  very  soon,  in  which  the 
United  States  has  been  involved  for  many 
years,  i.e.,  excessively  high  cost  levels,  lack 
of  competitiveness,  and,  for  these  reasons, 
very  slow  growth,  and.  indeed,  very  little 
growth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  something  that  I  think  will  have  a 
very  familiar  sound.  J.  M.  Keynes  and 
his  followers  have  the  theory  that  one 
need  only  expand  the  quantity  of  money 
to  assure  economic  growth.  His  theory 
dates  back  to  that  of  the  mercantilists 
and  their  interpreter,  banker,  and  money 
theoretician,  John  Law,  who  lived  be- 
tween 1671  and  1729.  In  his  book, 
"Money  and  Trade,"  published  in  1705, 
John  Law  said: 

National  ix>wer  and  national  riches — de- 
pend upon  trade,  and  trade  again  depends  on 
money.  In  order  to  be  powerful  and  rich,  as 
compared  with  other  nations,  we  must  have 
more  money  than  they  have ;  the  best  laws 
without  money  cannot  employ  people,  can- 
not produce  products,  and  cannot  promote 
Industry  and  trade. 

John  Law  also  said: 

As  additional  money  will  employ  people, 
who  were  unemployed  up  to  then,  and  as 
those  who  are  already  employed,  can  be  used 
with  greater  benefit  and  produce  greater  out- 
put, the  national  product  can  be  increased 
and  industry  can  be  promoted. 

Now  let  us  consider  why  John  Law  is 
not  quoted  as  J.  M.  Keynes  so  continually 
Is  quoted.    In  1715  he  was  given  a  con- 


cession by  the  French  Government  for  a 
private  bank  of  Issue,  with  unfettered 
and  uncontrolled  Issue  of  notes.  He  first 
caused  a  breathtaking  boom — which 
broke  down  just  as  suddenly  and  threw 
the  covmtry  into  one  of  its  most  difficult 
economical  and  financial  crises.  Both 
Keynesianlsm  and  mercantilism  holds 
the  same  employment  theory;  that  aug- 
mentation of  demand  would  also  produce 
an  increase  in  production.  This  theory, 
however,  Is  only  correct  imder  the  pre- 
i-equisite  of  wages  and  costs  not  rising  as 
a  consequence  of  increased  demand. 
While  this  might  have  been  true  at  the 
time  of  mercantilism,  it  Is  not  true  today, 
unless  we  have  an  authoritarian  govern- 
ment which  can  detennine  what  work- 
ing conditons  are,  which  can  fix  the  level 
of  normal  wages  even  In  times  of  Infia- 
tion. Othei-wise  the  all-too-well-known 
vicious  circle  of  wage-price  spiral  begins 
and  acceleiates  and  the  hopes  of  achiev- 
ing better  employment  and  greater  eco-  ' 
nomic  growth  is  soon  defeated. 

Although  many  feel  we  are  on  the 
brink  of  an  authoritarian  type  of  govern- 
ment, we  have  not  as  yet  reached  that 
edge.  Do  we  want  to  take  the  final 
steps  to  this  type  of  government  by  pass- 
ing this  tax  reform  bill  without  the 
statutory  control  of  Government  ex- 
penditures proposed  by  the  Republicans? 
In  other  words,  do  we,  as  a  nation,  wish 
to  sell  our  birthright  of  free  enterprise 
and  competitive  economy  for  a  mess  of 
potage,  via  the  tax  cut  reform  legisla- 
tion proE>osed  by  President  Kennedy? 

No  one  denies  that  in  times  of  depres- 
sion it  may  be  right  to  adopt  a  jwllcy  of 
great  public  expenditure,  of  tax  reduc- 
tions, and  cheap  loans,  to  rouse  and 
stimulate  economic  activity  once  again. 
This  has  become  a  very  firm  tool  of  mod- 
em economic  policy  that  allows  for  cycli- 
cal development. 

We  are  forced,  however,  to  a  realiza- 
tion that  it  Is  an  Illusion  to  believe  that 
continuous  economic  growth  and  p>er- 
sistent  prosperity  can  be  achieved  by  a 
trick,  that  Is,  by  a  creeping  devaluation 
of  money.  Those  who  live  in  terms  of 
such  hopes  are  subject  to  the  same  fraud 
and  fallacy  as  the  child  who  thinks  that 
the  conjurer  could,  indeed,  produce  an 
abundance  of  Interesting  articles  from  an 
empty  tophat. 

Continuous  economic  growth  can  only 
be  achieved  by  work  and  by  saving. 
Everything  else  Is  just  a  legend,  a  fairy- 
tale, a  fraud,  or  a  bluff. 

We,  as  a  Nation,  have  grown  old 
enough  not  to  beheve  in  fairytales.  The 
very  legend  of  this  country  shows  it  was 
built  upon  a  solid  rock  of  work  and  sav- 
ing. When  we  fell  into  the  fairytale 
existence  during  the  twenties  of  easy- 
money  sp>eculation,  we  found  this  to  in- 
deed be  a  fraud  when  we  reaped  the  har- 
vest of  the  depression  of  the  thirties. 

If  we  believe  In  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration fiscal  policy  fairytale — that  we 
can  spend  more  but  tax  less,  and  that 
this  will  promote  a  growth  in  our  econ- 
omy, we  will  find  again  that  this  was 
indeed  a  fraud  and  a  bluff— built  upon 
the  discredited  legend  of  the  Keyneslan- 
mercantllist  economic  theory. 

I  cannot  believe  the  American  public 
will  be  taken  In.  I  hope  the  Congress 
will  not  be  so  taken.    I  think  we  sliould 
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overwhelmingly  call  the  bluff  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  his  economic  theo- 
rists' and  force  them  to  accede  to  a  statu- 
tory restraint  upon  fut\u-e  Government 
expenditures. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carcflina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  today  places  the 
coimtry  at  the  crossroads.  It  leads  to  a 
path  of  fiscal  experimentation  marked 
only  by  high  hopes  and  hazy  realson- 
ing.  A  tax  revision  and  tax  reduction 
bill  such  as  this  cannot  be  considered 
in  a  vacuum.  It  is  related  to  Federal 
spending  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  ] 

Ever-increasing  Federal  spending  has 
become  a  habit.  In  my  opinion,  w^  are 
seeing  in  the  debate  on  this  bill^  the 
chance  of  taking  the  first  step  toward 
breaking  a  national  addiction  to  this 
habit.  The  opportunity  is  here  before 
us  and  It  is  starkly  simple.  If  we  want 
a  tax  cut,  and  there  is  not  one  American 
in  his  right  mind  who  does  not,  we  want 
it  to  be  meaningful.  We  want  it  t|o  be 
a  genuine  help  to  our  economy  an(d  to 
lessen  the  burden  the  American  people 
are  carrying.  However,  if  we  cut  ijaxes 
and  mouth  a  few  platitudes  about  econ- 
omy that  will  be  quickly  forgotter^,  we 
will  certainly  be  abdicating  our  res^n- 
sibillty  to  the  American  people.  N()w  is 
the  time  to  face  up  to  the  fact  jthat 
a  tax  cut  will  mean  little  or  nothiig  if 
we  do  not  have  careful  spending  conjtroLs 
at  the  Federal  level.  ' 

I  am  convinced  that  many  Ameriicans 
are  deeply  concerned  about  this  debate 
today.  They  are  "living  scared,"  a4  one 
constituent  wrote  me  in  opposition  to 
the  economic  tinkering  and  irresponsi- 
bility he  sees  in  Washington. 

Another  constituent  stated  the  case  as 
well  as  I  think  It  will  be  put  by  anvone 
here  today.    He  said : 

This  tax  cut  bill  makes  me  much  more 
profligate.  Now,  I  am  Dr.  Jekyll  anc  Mr. 
Hyde  at  the  same  time.  As  an  Indlvldtial.  I 
should  have  a  high  sense  of  duty,  ediicate 
children,  provide  for  the  futxire  progeni  and 
hold  in  reserve  some  loose  change  for  iner- 
gency — Dr.  Jekyll.  But  I  owe  ll.OOp  of 
•'store'*  credit  and  buy  everything  fr()m  a 
car  to  a  toaster  on  "lease-purchaae."  As  a 
VS.  national  (Mr.  Hyde)  being  one  <)f  50 
million  heads  of  families,  I  owe,  of  U.S. 
direct  debt,  $6,000,  and  probably  $15,000,  In- 
cluding guaranteed  debt,  with  no  indlcfitlon 
that  I  ever  Intend  to  pay.  I  would  |et  a 
tax  reduction  of  $200,  and  add  to  my  I  debt 
$500.  As  individuals  we  must  be  rational 
but  as  U.S.  nationals  frenetic — mad  !as  a 
March  hare  in  September.  As  an  Individual 
wtth  a  high  sense  of  duty,  think  of  what  you 
can  do  for  your  country — not  what  [your 
country  (you  as  a  U.S.  national)  is  doing 
to  you.  I 

When  we  recognize  the  Jekyll  and 
Hyde  game  we  are  playing  and  the  con- 
sequences of  It,  I  think  we  will  face  up 
to  our  responsibilities.  A  lid  on  spending 
imposed  today  by  the  House  would  bd  one 
of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  a  reitum 
to  sanity  in  Federal  affairs  that  we  have 
seen  in  a  generation.  Once  the  shock 
wore  off.  the  gratitude  of  the  American 
people,  I  am  confident,  would  bei  re- 
sounding. ] 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  convinced  that  a  tax  reduc- 
tion for  individual  citizens  and  business 
Is  needed  for  a  more  healthy  economy 
and  for  more  adequate  business  an^  job 


opportunities.  It  is  certain  that  taxes 
on  business  today  are  a  great  deterrent 
to  btisiness  expansion  and  that  they 
stifle  consumption  by  Individuals  In  lower 
income  brackets. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury,  many 
prominent  economists,  and  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  believe  that 
this  tax  bill  for  1963.  through  reduced 
rates  applied  to  a  more  prosperous 
economy,  would  actually  jrield  increased 
total  receipts  to  the  Treasury.  Although 
such  complicated  finances  are  not  in  my 
personal  experience  it  is  certain  that 
Congress  and  the  President  can  hold 
down  the  cost  of  Ctovemment. 

The  President  has  the  tools  for  keep- 
ing economy  in  Government,  through 
the  veto,  withholding  money  from  proj- 
ects, and  his  control  over  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Congress  has  great  power 
to  cut  back  expenditures  as  It  must  make 
all  appropriations. 

We  have  the  choice  of  meeting  the 
challenge  for  fuller  employment  and 
better  business  by  stimulating  free  en- 
terprise, or  by  increasing  greater  central- 
ized government  by  spending  more  Fed- 
eral money.  As  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  pointed  out,  we  should  not 
undertake  both  tasks  at  the  same  time. 
It  seems  better  to  me  to  stimulate  the 
economy  by  reducing  F>ersonal  and  cor- 
porate taxes  rather  than  by  massive 
Federal  spending  programs. 

As  one  Member  of  Congress  I  plan  to 
do  my  best  to  hold  down  expenditures. 
Already  this  session  I  have  voted  against 
about  $15  billion  in  spending.  For  the 
remainder  of  1963,  I  am  presently  of 
the  opinion  for  fiscal,  if  no  other  reasons, 
that  I  should  vote  against  expensive 
programs  such  as  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration,  foreign  aid,  the 
farm  program,  E>omestic  Peace  Corps, 
and  the  National  Service  Corps. 

This  is  not  a  simple  problem  to  solve 
but.  on  balance,  I  think  we  should  try 
it.  Our  1954  tax  reduction  did  pay  It- 
self out  by  increased  prosperity.  And  It 
has  worked  in  several  foreign  countries 
in  recent  years.  But  our  biggest  chal- 
lenge is  to  cut  Government  spending. 
I  plan  to  do  my  part. 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  pop- 
ular issues  come  and  go  and  I  have 
studied  the  work  of  our  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  some  time  and  with  con- 
siderable Interest  In  connection  with  the 
pending  tax  bill.  Recently  a  great  de- 
bate raged  over  confilct  of  interest 
among  our  Members.  Ironically,  we  now 
have  the  granddaddy  of  all  confiicts  be- 
fore us,  for  the  simple  reaison  that  each 
and  every  Member  of  Congress  happens 
to  be  a  substantial  •  taxpayer  and  has  a 
vital  and  personal  interest  in  the  outcome 
of  the  proposed  legislation.  Were  mat- 
ters otherwise,  our  democracy  would  in- 
deed be  in  a  bad  way. 

Now  we  find  another  and  a  compara- 
tively simple  national  issue  presented  to 
us  today,  but  it  is  not  that  of  simply 
cutting  taxes.  A  tax  reduction  in  itseljf 
would  surely  have  the  unanimous  sup- 
port of  each  and  every  Member  present 
In  this  Chamber  today.  The  real  issue 
before  us,  thanks  to  our  profiigate  spend- 
ers, is  whether  we  shall  take  this  step 
toward  Increasing  the  national  debt,  al- 
ready In  excess  of  $305  billion,  by  at  least 


$11  billion  aimually.  Indeed,  from  the 
country's  unsavory  spending  habits  of 
recent  years,  a  better  estimate  of  the 
logical  increase  might  well  be  $20  billion 
each  year,  with  continued  inflation  and 
skyrocketing  consumer  prices  a  certain- 
ty. This.  I  find,  the  majority  of  my  con- 
stituents do  not  want  In  spite  of  the 
bait,  the  carrot  of  a  tax  cut.  that  is  being 
dangled  before  them. 

Now  I  understand  that  a  choice  is  to 
be  presented  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  the  bill  and  I  want  my 
position  to  be  crystal  clear  and  unequi- 
vocal. No.  1 — an  Ironclad  amendment 
must  be  added  to  the  bill  putting  a  celling 
on  governmental  spending  and  wasteful 
and  nonsensical  programs  such  as  come 
to  our  attention  every  day.  Secondly, 
and  with  this  welcome  restriction,  I  am 
sure  that  my  constituents  will  gladly 
overlook  my  conflicting  interests  and 
await  with  great  expectancy,  the  long- 
promised  forward  movement  of  our 
young  administration.  And  I  might  add 
parenthetically  that  I.  for  one,  am  pre- 
pared to  stay  right  here  imtil  Christmas 
or  longer,  to  protect  my  strong  convic- 
tions as  expressed  by  the  wasteful  spend- 
ing amendment. 

I  am  confident  that  we  have  many  re- 
sponsible Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  will  resFKjnd  in  similar  vein 
to  this  unmistakable  mandate  from  the 
people  back  home. 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr..  Chairman, 
failure  to  place  a  limit  on  mounting 
Federal  expenditures  leaves  me  no  alter- 
native but  to  oppose  H  Jl.  8363.  I  submit 
to  you  that  without  these  limitations  we 
are  giving  to  the  American  taxpayers  a 
"pig-ln-a-poke." 

Federal  expenditures  have  risen  from 
estimates  of  $78.9  billion  for  fiscal  1961 
to  an  estimated  $102  billion  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  and,  the  national  debt  has 
risen  over  the  same  p>eriod  from  $289 
billion  to  close  to  $315  billion  by  next 
June  30.  This  means  an  additional  bil- 
lion dollar  interest  payment  on  the  debt 
each  year  alone. 

I  further  submit  to  you  that  I  per- 
sonally feel  our  taxpayers  will  be  sadly 
misled  if  they  feel  passage  of  this  bill 
will  mean  a  tangible  increase  in  take- 
home  pay. 

Let  us  all  remember  that  social  secu- 
rity tax  will  rise  automatically  next 
January.  From  figures  I  have  been  able 
to  obtain  there  also  are  signs  which  in- 
dicate local  and  State  taxes  will  rise  at 
record  rates.  Taking  all  of  this  into 
account  the  average  taxpayer  will  re- 
ceive only  a  mere  pittance  in  additional 
take-home  pay. 

I  should  also  like  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  during  the  8  hours  of  debate 
on  this  tax  bill,  our  Government,  your 
Government  and  mine,  has  gone  further 
into  debt  at  the  rate  of  $17,000  per  min- 
ute or  over  $8  million  while  we  discuss 
the  pros  and  cons  of  this  measure. 

My  objection  to  this  bUl  I  believe  Is 
sound,  and  while  I  admit  all  of  us  need 
relief  from  high  and  complicated  tax 
legislation,  I  honestly  and  sincerely  be- 
lieve we  need  relief  from  Government 
expenditure  and  debt  even  more. 

In  conclusion  I  say  this  bill  does  not 
give  adequate  relief.  It  does  not  sim- 
plify the  overall  tax  picture. 
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Neither  does  It  pledge  cuts  In  ever- 
increasing  Federal  spending.  If  we  are 
to  have  a  tax  cut  which  will  really  have 
any  real  meaning  to  our  taxpayers  we 
also  must  cut  Federal  spending. 

Until  I  have  proof  that  the  President 
and  this  Congress  take  positive  steps  to 
really  assure  me  this  will  happen,  then 
I  feel  in  good  conscience  I  must  oppose 
this  measure. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill. 
The  stated  purpose  of  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1963  is  to  remove  from  the  private 
sector  of  the  American  economy  its  pres- 
ent high -tax  straitjacket;  that  is,  to 
lessen  restraints  which  prevent  the 
American  free  enterprise  system  from 
itself  generating  necessary  growth.  A 
purpose  of  this  bill  also  is  to  improve 
the  equity  of  the  tax  laws;  that  is,  to 
remove  features  of  the  tax  code  which 
generally  are  considered  to  be  unfair 
and  to  revise  others  to  remove  inequities. 
Thus,  it  is  Intended  that  the  Infiuence 
of  tax  provisions  on  business  decisions 
be  minimized. 

In  essence  the  Congress  is  modernizing 
our  revenue  laws  to  keep  pace  with  the 
dynamic  infiuences  in  our  great  democ- 
racy. A  study  of  employment  statistics 
shows  a  national  total  of  52,904,000  jobs 
in  1957  and  55,325,000  in  1962.  a  rise  of 
2.4  million.  Of  this  increase.  1.6  million 
was  in  government  employment,  and 
almost  all  of  the  increase  in  government 
jobs  was  accounted  for  by  a  1.4  million 
rise  in  State  and  local  government  jobs. 
In  other  words,  two-thirds  of  the  growth 
in  jobs  In  the  economy  from  1957  to  1962 
has  been  growth  in  government  jobs, 
and  almost  all  of  this  has  been  a  60  per- 
cent growth  in  State  and  local  govern- 
ment jobs. 

Just  where  are  we  heading  if  we  fail 
to  enact  corrective  legislation  to  meet 
these  glaring  conditions? 

Labor  charges  that  automation  is  re- 
ducing job  opportunities  op>en  to  Ameri- 
can workers.  And  yet  until  the  enact- 
ment of  last  year's  Revenue  Act  in  which 
the  investment  credit  provisions,  coupled 
with  liberalized  depreciation,  spurred  the 
economy  to  such  an  extent  that  42  per- 
cent of  the  new  plant  equipment  ex- 
penditures was  directly  attributable  to 
the  sillowances  provided  in  the  legisla- 
tion. Formerly  business  was  reluctant  to 
retool,  expand,  and  to  update  its  plant 
equipment,  to  provide  more  work  opp>or- 
tunity  for  Americans  mainly  because  it 
just  did  not  have  the  money  left  after 
costs  and  taxes. 

Our  Secretary  of  Commerce  graphi- 
cally illustrated  this  in  his  statistical  re- 
port showing  that  Japan,  West  Germany, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  were  outstripping 
us  in  terms  of  modem  equipment. 

Last  year's  act,  however,  was  a  stimu- 
lant to  business,  whereas  this  year's  act 
gets  to  the  base  of  our  economy  and 
provides  increases  in  consumer  purchas- 
ing power  as  well  sis  assistance  to  busi- 
ness. The  above  statement  emphasizes 
that  State  and  local  governments  were 
supporting  the  employment  market  by 
creating  the  marginal  number  of  jobs  to 
keep  unemployment  as  low  as  it  has  been 
In  the  recent  past.  In  essence,  the  pri- 
vate sector  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the 
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growth  of  the  coimtry,  hence  a  solution 
must  be  forthcommg  and  I  strongly  feel 
that  this  act,  the  act  which  does  not 
utilize  the  often  used  and  often  unsuc- 
cessful pump-priming  technique,  is  the 
answer. 

Yesterday  my  eminent  colleague  from 
New  York,  and  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, stated,  and  I  want  to  reemphasize 
his  considered  opinions,  that: 

Legislation  Involves  the  "art  of  the  pos- 
sible." In  every  Instance  where  major 
proposals,  such  as  the  momentous  one  pend- 
ing before  us  today,  have  been  presented 
to  this  Congress  by  a  standing  committee  of 
the  House  there  is  obviously  and  necessarily 
Involved  a  considerable  degree  of  conces- 
sion on  all  sides.  It  is  rare,  rare,  that  any 
member  of  a  standing  committee  having 
Jurisdiction  of  as  vital  and  sensitive  a  sub- 
ject as  ovir  conunittee  has,  can  come  before 
the  Ckjmmlttee  of  the  Whole  and  say  to  Its 
Members  that  "with  every  provision  of  this 
bill  I  am  In  complete  mental  agreement." 
The  nature  of  oixr  legislative  process  is  such 
that  decisions  must  be  made  In  order  that 
legislation  might  move  forward.  This  is  as 
it  should  be,  and  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  the 
representative  way.  So  it  is  today  with  this 
most  comprehensive  and  most  Important 
piece  of  legislation  now  pending  before  the 
committee. 

I  concur  most  emphatically  with  his 
venerable  and  sage  judgment  and  might 
add  here  that  if  every  law  proposed  be- 
fore this  House  satisfied  every  segment 
and  point  of  view  represented  herein,  no 
legislation  would  ever  pass. 

The  charge  stated  on  the  fioor  yester- 
day that  big  business  is  the  major  re- 
cipient of  aid  under  this  act  Is  easily 
refuted  by  the  committee  in  an  exam- 
ination of  its  analysis  of  the  revenue 
impact  of  the  legislation.    In  effect: 

This  bill  over  a  2 -year  period  Is  expected 
to  reduce  revenues  by  $11.1  billion  of  which 
$2.2  billion  goes  to  corporations  and  $8.9 
billion  to  Individuals. 

This  simple  statement  certainly  is 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  this  bill  not 
only  has  a  head  but  a  heart.  The  pur- 
pose is  definitely  to  increase  consumer 
purchasing  as  well  as  business  expan- 
sion. There  are  structural  changes  as 
well  as  rate  changes  to  update  our  regu- 
lations. 

The  assistance  to  the  aged  taxpayer 
by  permitting  him  to  exclude  from  the 
tax  base  the  gain  on  up  to  $20,000  of  the 
sales  price  on  a  personal  residence  cer- 
tainly is  a  necessary  recognition  of  the 
loss  in  earning  power  after  the  age  of  65. 

The  child  care  expense  deduction  in- 
crease recognizes  the  problems  facing 
many  of  our  present-day  families  with 
working  mothers. 

The  revision  of  the  administration's 
charitable  contributions  deductions  pro- 
vides a  commonsense  approach  which 
will  not  hurt  our  many  institutions  and 
charities  who  are  dependent  on  this  in- 
come as  a  major  source  of  financing  their 
necessary  work. 

A  little  known  fact  this  year,  but 
strongly  stressed  last  year  was  the 
fact  that  30  million  Americans  are  on 
the  move  yearly  and  there  are  provisions 
made  for  deducting  certain  movmg  ex- 
penses and  transportation  of  household 
goods. 

Our  thrifty,  frugal,  and  often  forgot- 
ten investors  and  stockholders  are  rec- 


ognized and  their  interests  appreciated 
by  the  reduction  of  the  capital  gains  so 
that  40  percent  of  the  gain  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  tax  base  for  assets  held 
more  than  2  years,  rather  than  50  per- 
cent and  that  the  alternative  rate  of  tax 
on  this  will  be  21  rather  than  25  percent. 

I  want  to  applaud  the  committee  for 
its  long  deliberations  and  carefxil  analy- 
sis of  every  part  of  this  act.  The  9 
months  of  hearings  were  well  spent  and 
provided  us  with  the  means  to  meet  the 
changing  conditions  of  America.  We 
must  broaden  our  industrial  base  and 
we  must  increase  our  consumer  purchas- 
ing power.  This  act  will  certainly  be 
the  "critical  stone  and  the  bedrock  upon 
which  we  will  erect  an  economic  super- 
structure that  will  do  justice  and  credit 
to  this  Congress." 

I  urge,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  committee  imanimously  support  this 
bill. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
great  majority  of  our  citizens,  I  strongly 
favor  a  tax  cut;  however,  my  concern  for 
fiscal  responsibility  and  a  curtailment  of 
Federal  expenditures  is  equally  great 
and,  in  the  absence  of  more  firm  assur- 
ances than  those  currently  in  this  tax 
reform  and  reduction  bill  that  spending 
will  be  reduced,  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
vote  for  its  passage. 

This  is  a  difficult  decision  to  make 
because  I  realize  all  to  well  that  income 
taxes  are  entirely  too  high;  but  at  the 
same  time  we  must  recognize  that  this 
condition  is  attributable  in  large  meas- 
ure to  the  uncontrolled  and  reckless 
spending  programs  of  our  Government. 
There  is  little  question  but  that  a  tax 
cut  would  provide  a  stimulus  not  only 
to  our  economy  but  also  to  the  morale 
of  our  people.  Too  long  have  they  been 
struggling  under  an  oppressive  tax  load, 
not  the  smallest  part  of  which  is  the  con- 
fiscatory income  tax,  and  they  are  en- 
titled to  a  reduction. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  difficult.  If  not  im- 
possible, for  me  to  anticipate  how  this 
Nation  can  ever  hope  to  make  any  head- 
way toward  a  reduction  of  our  gigantic, 
ever-increasing  national  debt  and 
achieve  a  balanced  budget  unless  this 
tax  reducing  measure  includes  a  pro- 
vision for  curtailment  in  spending. 

For  some  to  say  that  the  proposed 
amendment  designed  to  achieve  the  de- 
sired goal  of  reduction  in  expenditures 
is  imperfect  is  to  evade  the  issue.  I 
daresay  that  this  Congress,  regardless  of 
its  wisdom,  has  never  enacted  a  so-called 
perfect  piece  of  legislation ;  but  I  believe 
that  the  strong  opposition  to  this  pro- 
vision eloquently  attests  to  the  fact  that 
it  would  be  of  substantial  benefit  in 
putting  a  bridle  on  those  who  champion 
irresFKjnslble  spending.  It  would  be  a 
dereliction  of  our  responsibility  not  to 
make  the  effort  regardless  of  the  imper- 
fections of  this  provision. 

Unfortunately  the  rule  under  which 
the  House  is  considering  this  tax  bill  pro- 
vides for  only  one  sunendment  for  there 
are,  no  doubt,  others  as  I  who  would 
like  to  have  the  opportunity  to  propose 
amendments  to  section  2,  or  the  tax  re- 
form section  of  this  bill,  which,  if  en- 
acted, will  result  in  an  approximate  $900 
million  additional  tax  burden  on  our 
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pe<H>le.  Nevertheless,  the  closed  rule  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Congress  over  my 
objection,  and  If  we  are  to  act  responsi- 
bly there  is  no  alternative  but  to  accept 
the  provision  making  the  tax  reduction 
contingent  upon  a  revised  administra- 
tive budget  estimate  of  $97  billion  [for 
fiscal  1964  and  a  budget  estimate  not  in 
excess  of  $98  billion  for  fiscal  1965. 1 

I  share  the  feeling  of  so  many  of  I  my 
colleagues  regardless  of  party  affiliation, 
for  this  is  and  should  not  be  a  partisan 
matter,  that  the  inclusion  of  limitations 
on  original  spending  estimates  will  s^rve 
as  a  strong  deterrent  to  unjustified  in- 
creases in  Federal  spending.  A  tax  cut 
accompanied  by  a  tight  rein  on  expendi- 
tures would  more  adequately  solve  the 
problems  of  Federal  deficits,  unemp  oy- 
ment,  and  the  serious  drain  upon  our 
gold  reserve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be  further 
noted  that  the  gentleman  from  Virgi|iia, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  our  Rules 
Committee,  has  stated  that  the  expendi- 
ture measures  already  passed  by  this 
Congress  and  those  now  pending  before 
his  committee  for  new  or  expanded  ilro- 
grams  would  total  more  than  $3  billion 
in  new  spending  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  Additionally,  a  5-year  projection 
of  these  new  and  expanded  programs 
would  amount  to  approximately  $17  bil- 
Uon. 

Accordingly,  it  is  impossible  for  m0  to 
reconcile  the  contention  of  those  in  au- 
thority that  they  want  to  keep  spending 
at  an  absolute  minimum  when  there  has 
been  no  lessening  of  pressure  for  the 
passage  of  these  pending  measures.  In 
fact,  we  should  recall  that  there  was 
severe  criticism  of  this  body  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  recent  cut  in  the  foreign  aid 
authorization.  Also,  the  President,  |n  a 
recent  address  to  some  400  business  ex- 
ecutives, urged  them  to  "join  with  me  in 
seeking  to  reverse  these  disastrous  cuts." 

This  to  me  represents  the  height  of  in- 
consistency. How  can  we  on  the  one 
hand  continue  to  spend  and  spend  while 
on  the  other  hand  we  reduce  our  soutces 
of  revenue?  Admittedly,  there  are  those 
who  profess  to  believe  that  such  a  course 
of  action  assures  an  even  greater  ulti- 
mate return,  but  to  me  it  represents  fis- 
cal irresponsibility  of  the  highest  order. 
A  tax  cut  alone,  in  my  opinion,  cannot 
stlmiilate  the  economy  sufficiently  to  off- 
set resulting  revenue  losses  at  a  time 
when  a  balanced  budget  is  desperately 
needed  if  not  absolutely  essential  to  our 
economic  survival. 

It  is  true  that  pronaises  have  been 
made  by  those  in  positions  of  great  au- 
thority that  all  but  essential  expeilidi- 
tures  will  be  curtailed,  but  I  submit  that 
if  this  expressed  intention  is  genuine  it 
has  not  been  accompanied  by  a  lessening 
of  pressure  or  supix>rt  for  many  {lew 
spending  programs  or  the  expansioil  of 
old  ones.  Words  of  promise  are  shadow 
and  must  indeed  be  taken  lightly  when 
actions  are  so  inconsistent  with  stilted 
objectives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  repeat  that  I  am 
in  favor  of  a  reduction  in  both  personal 
and  corporate  taxes.  This  has  been  long 
overdue,  but  In  supporting  the  move  to 
restrict  simxUtaneous  expenditures  I  am 
acting  in  what  I  believe  to  be  the  best  in- 
terest of  our  Nation  and  upholding  my 


pledge  to  the  constituents  of  my  district 
to  fight  for  a  return  to  a  sound  and  sane 
flscsd  policy.  To  do  otherwise  would  be 
inconsistent  with  my  previously  ex- 
pressed demands  and  votes  for  an  end  to 
excessive  spending. 

Let  me  make  it  explicitly  clear  that 
I  have  the  highest  regard  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  Chairman  Mills, 
and  his  committee  in  their  promise  to 
take  a  hard  look  at  expenditures,  but  I 
likewise  strongly  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress should  specifically  set  out  in  this 
bill  such  a  provision.  Therefore,  I 
strongly  urge  the  inclusion  of  these 
specific  safeguards  in  this  measure. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  the  tax  bilj  before  us 
today,  but  wish  to  express  my  concern 
over  provisions  relating  to  regulated  util- 
ities with  respect  to  the  investment  tax 
credit  enacted  last  year. 

My  colleagues  on  the  committee  will 
recall  that  last  year  I  opposed  extending 
the  investment  credit  to  regulated  utili- 
ties. As  I  said  then,  since  utilities  are 
regulated  monopolies,  with  guaranteed 
rates  of  return  and  with  a  responsibility 
to  provide  all  the  investment  needed  to 
meet  demand,  there  is  no  valid  reason 
for  offering  them  a  tax  incentive  to  do 
what  they  are  required  to  do  anyway. 

Despite  the  clear  economic  facts,  utili- 
ties were  given  the  investment  tax  credit 
last  year.  The  justification  for  an  in- 
vestment credit  is  that  it  actually  stimu- 
lates plant  expansion  and  other  capital 
investment,  which  would  not  otherwise 
be  done.  The  facts  already  demonstrate 
that  the  investment  credit  has  not  and 
will  not  induce  new  capital  spending  by 
utilities. 

The  June  1963  issue  of  "Survey  of 
Current  Business,"  published  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  discussed  the 
subject  of  new  plant  and  equipment  ex- 
penditures and  contained  some  il- 
limiinating  facts: 

All  but  one  industrial  classification 
listed  showed  an  increase  in  capital 
spending  in  1962  and  1961.  The  one 
exception  was  public  utilities,  which  ac- 
tually showed  a  slight  decrease. 

Critics  might  contend  that  the  invest- 
ment credit  is  too  new,  that  it  is  too  soon 
to  determine  if  utilities  will  actually  be 
stimulated  to  Increase  their  capital 
spending  as  a  result  of  the  Investment 
credit.  To  this,  let  me  point  to  the 
"Survey  of  Current  Business"  article 
which  states  "public  utilities'  plans  for 
1963  indicate  little  change  from  either 
1961  or  1962." 

The  article  added,  concerning  electric 
utilities: 

A  rising  trend  throughout  the  year  Is  pro- 
jected but  at  a  rather  moderate  rate.  The 
total  for  the  year  (1963).  as  now  planned, 
would  fall  substantially  short  of  the  1057- 
58  records. 

Gas  utilities'  outlays — 

The  article  continued: 

are  expected  to  dip  below  not  only  last  year 
but  also  all  other  years  since  1956. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  the  Edi- 
son Electric  Institute,  the  trade  associa- 
tion of  private  electric  utilities,  has  re- 
ported that  capital  spending  by  pri- 
vately owned  electric  utilities  totaled 
$3,154  million  in  1962 — a  decrease  of  3.1 


percent  from  the  1961  level  of  capital 
spending. 

It  therefore  seems  clear  that  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  is  not  a  stimulant  to 
new  capital  spending  by  public  utilities. 
It  appears  obvious  that  utility  require- 
ments predicated  on  consumer  demand, 
will  continue  to  determine  when  and 
how  much  utilities  invest  in  new  plant 
and  equipment,  regardless  of  plant 
structure. 

The  investment  credit  thus  becomes 
nothing  more  than  a  subsidy  for  utili- 
ties. I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  might 
take  a  new  look  at  this  aspect  of  the  in- 
vestment credit. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  we 
are  being  asked  to  approve  a  tax  cutting 
bill  that  can  help  America  grow.  As  one 
who  has  had  an  interest  for  many  years 
and  whose  preoccupation  in  former 
years  was  in  the  field  of  tax  p>olicy,  I  be- 
lieve tax  reductions  are  necessary  to  en- 
courage businessmen  to  invest  more  in 
expansion. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  tax  cut  at  this 
time  would  encourage  the  public  to  buy 
more  of  our  Nation's  goods. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Federal 
budget  must  be  reduced.  Our  great- 
grandchildren must  not  be  saddled  with 
unmanageable  debts. 

Our  Nation's  economy  is  suffering 
from  high  tax  rates  imp>osed  under  the 
stress  of  war.  Like  the  temporary  build- 
ings blighting  this  city,  wartime  taxes 
have  tended  to  become  permanent. 

The  President  has  promised  to  reduce 
unnecessary  spending,  if  the  Congress 
approves  this  tax-cutting  bill.  Let  us 
pass  the  bill  and  then  enlist  his  help  to 
reduce  spending.  Each  time  an  appro- 
priation bill  comes  before  the  House,  we 
will  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
help  achieve  this  noble  aim. 

Congress  and  the  President  working 
together  should  be  able  to  provide  econ- 
omy in  Government. 

Here  we  have  an  opF>ortunity  to  put 
increased  purchasing  power  where  it  be- 
longs— in  the  hands  of  the  p)eople.  This 
is  an  opportunity  to  unleash  the  dy- 
namics of  our  great  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. 

On  September  23, 1963,  the  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers wrote  to  oiir  distinguished  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Byrnes].  He  pointed  out  that  tax 
cuts  are  just  as  much  needed  as  in- 
creased fiscal  responsibility  at  all  levels 
of  Government.  A  copy  of  this  letter 
follows :  j 

National  Association  or 

Manufactureks, 
New  York,  N.Y..  September  23, 1963. 
The  Honorable  John  W.  Btrnks, 
The  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Byrnes:  We  strongly  support 
your  efforts  to  develop  a  greater  sense  of 
fiscal  responsibility  In  our  Government 
through  control  of  Federal  expenditures. 

As  you  know,  for  several  years  our  orga- 
nization has  been  vu-glng  Congress  to  provide 
sound  tax  rate  reform  to  lessen  the  bvu-den 
on  the  Nation's  economy  and  facilitate  a 
more  rapid  rate  of  economic  growth.  An 
Improved  economic  level  Is  essential  to  insure 
emplojrment  of  all  citizens  willing  and  able 
to  work. 

We  have  been  equally  vocal  in  calling  for 
fiscal  responsibility  in  Government  and  con- 
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sider  this  no  less  important  than  tax  rate 
reform. 

Therefore  we  support  In  principle  your 
efforts  to  tie  a  requirement  for  expenditure 
control  to  the  introduction  of  tax  reduction. 
However,  this  Nation  badly  needs  a  tax  rate 
reduction  at  this  time  and  failure  to  achieve 
it  could  have  tragic  consequences.  At  the 
same  time  we  are  in  equal  need  of  strong 
Federal  expenditure  control  to  protect  our 
fiscal  position. 

Therefore  if  you  call  for  enactment  of  leg- 
islation that  will  give  the  Nation  a  tax  rate 
reduction  only  if  fiscal  respransibillty  is  dem- 
onstrated by  standards  to  be  met,  we  ask 
that  you  urge  the  many  Congressmen  of  both 
parties  who  will  follow  your  lead  to  adopt 
a  firm  commitment  to  the  American  voter 
that  you  will  exercise  your  congressional 
powers  and  not  approve  a  1965  budget  that 
exceeds  the  standards  you  have  set  and  limit 
expenditures  In  1964  hkewlse  through  your 
powers  of  appropriation. 

The  power  to  control  the  purse  strings  of 
the  Federal  Government  Is  vested  In  the  Con- 
gress and  we  applaud  your  efforts  to  urge 
that  Congress  exercise  that  power. 
Sincerely, 

W.  P.  GULLANDER, 

President. 

The  present  tax  bill  Is  woefully  lim- 
ited and  lacking  in  many  respects.  The 
exclusion  of  the  4-percent  dividend  credit 
in  the  present  bill  is  a  serious  omission 
and  the  reduction  to  middle  incomes  is 
nowhere  near  what  an  equitable  tax  pol- 
icy would  require. 

The  tax  bill  should  be  recommitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for 
a  more  equitable  tax  bill.  Since  this  is 
not  now  possible  under  the  rule  the  next 
best  partial  solution  would  be  to  vote  for 
recommittal  with  instructions  that  re- 
quire the  President  to  exercise  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility in  submitting  his  budget  to 
the  Congress. 

However,  notwithstanding  the  outcome 
of  the  recommittal  vote,  the  great  over- 
riding issue  today  is  that  a  tax  reduc- 
tion points  in  the  direction  of  less  gov- 
ernment and  more  economic  freedom  for 
the  individual  and  the  free  enterprise 
system. 

The  tax  reduction  bill  should  be 
passed. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  House  today  must  decide  an 
important  question;  namely,  whether  it 
is  willing  to  face  up  to  a  policy  of  fiscal 
soundness  for  our  Federal  Government  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  continue  down 
the  road  to  bankruptcy.  It  is  that 
simple. 

The  proposed  tax  reduction  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  most  welcome  one  to  about 
all  of  our  taxpayers  who  have  been  over- 
burdened for  many  years.  But  such  a 
tax  reduction,  as  it  is  proposed  without 
the  amendment  which  will  be  offered  as 
a  recommittal  motion,  will  be  passing  on 
the  inevitable  deficit  we  will  create  for 
our  own  children  and  grandchildren. 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
pledge  to  our  own  citizens  that  we  will 
hold  expenditures  in  line  with  the  ex- 
pected reduction  in  revenues. 

Therefore,  if  this  motion  should  not 
carry,  I  must  vote  against  the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  re- 
duction in  tax  rates  should  have  reason- 
able prospects  of  becoming  permanent. 
But  I  have  grave  doubts  as  to  how  per- 
manent the  reductions  contained  in  the 
bill  before  us  would  actually  be  unless 


there  is  an  abrupt  change  In  thinking  in 
both  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress relative  to  spending.  The  object 
of  the  bill  is  one  of  reducing  the  tax 
rates  in  order  that  we  might  stimulate 
the  economy  by  a  lesser  tax  burden.  But 
this  can  never  become  permanent  un- 
less we  reduce  spending.  None  of  us 
wants  to  return  here  and  raise  the  tax 
rates  again  at  a  later  date,  which  would 
be  an  injustice  to  the  citizens  of  this 
country.  Therefore,  we  must  weigh 
carefully  the  consequences  of  our  actions 
today.  We  must  be  assured  that  a  re- 
duction in  spending  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  our  thinking. 

I  have  said  on  many  occasions 
throughout  the  years  that  our  steeply 
progressive  tax  rates  are  burdensome  and 
that  many  inequities  exist  in  our  tax 
system.  I  also  have  said  in  the  past  and 
say  again  today  that  I  want  a  tax  cut 
as  badly  as  the  next  citizen  of  this  coun- 
try. But  if  such  a  cut  is  to  bring  about 
constructive  results  for  our  people,  the 
overall  spending  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment must  be  brought  in  line  to  justify 
such  reductions.  But  all  of  the  indica- 
tions during  the  past  several  years  have 
convinced  me  that  we  are  pursuing  a 
policy  of  expanding  Government  spend- 
ing to  the  point  of  where  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  a  tax  cut  could  pos- 
sibly be  accomplished. 

As  our  colleague  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes]  so  aptly  put  it,  the  bill  repre- 
sents a  rtidical  departure  from  accepted 
fiscal  practices.  It  is  the  first  time  an 
administration  has  advocated  borrowing 
money  from  the  people  in  order  to  give 
it  back  in  the  form  of  a  tax  cut.  And  as 
our  colleague  so  ably  pointed  out  yester- 
day, there  is  serious  doubt  that  we  can 
long  continue  to  find  an  adequate  source 
of  money  from  which  to  borrow. 

I  simply  cannot  understand  or  sub- 
scribe to  the  theory  that  planned  deficits 
of  large  proportions  will  bring  about  a 
permanent  increase  in  economic  growth. 
Such  a  theory  ignores  the  risks  involved 
if  the  predictions  fail  to  materialize. 
We  must  consider  carefully  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  failure;  Inflation  at 
home,  collapse  of  the  dollar  abroad,  and 
an  eventual  overall  economic  collapse. 

I  should  agree  that  a  tax  cut  is  per- 
sonally desirable,  but  we  and  all  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation  ought  to  concern 
ourselves  with  how  reductions  in  Grov- 
emment  spending  might  be  accomplished 
so  that  a  tax  cut  could  be  justified. 

This  tax  bill  proposes  to  reduce  taxes 
by  more  than  $11  billion,  at  a  time  when 
we  are  already  facing  an  annual  deficit  of 
$9  billion  in  our  Federal  budget.  Accord- 
ing to  testimony  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  administration  plans 
increases  in  expenditures  of  at  least  $3 
billion  and  more  likely  $5  billion  per 
year  for  each  of  the  immediate  years 
ahead. 

I  have  noted  with  pleasure  the  ex- 
pressed desire  that  we  favor  a  reduced 
tax  burden  so  that  the  private  sector 
might  flourish  and  prosper  and  so  gener- 
ate our  economy  and  job  opportunities. 
It  has  also  been  said  that  we  might  have 
less  Government  control  and  regulation. 
This  very  desirable  objective  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  tax  reduction  alone;  it 


can  only  be  done  by  limited  Government 
spending  and  less  Government  pro- 
grams. Is  there  anyone  in  this  House 
who  believes  that  we  can  achieve  this 
goal  if  the  House  will  not  even  declare 
itself  to  the  extent  of  limiting  the  ex- 
penditures to  an  increase  of  $4.5  billion 
over  last  year's  expenditures.  We  have 
an  opF>ortunity  today  to  declare  our  in- 
tention to  be  sincere  in  providing  a  re- 
duced Government  burden  to  individuals 
and  business  enterprises  throughout  the 
Nation. 

It  is  a  bit  surprising  to  hear  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  a  tax  cut  without  a  curb 
on  spending,  when  just  a  bit  over  3 
months  ago  we  listened  to  arguments  in 
favor  of  increasing  taxes.  I  am  referring 
to  the  yearly  extension  of  excise  taxes, 
passed  in  this  House  on  June  13.  What 
we  did  that  day  was  to  increase  taxes 
that  are  paid  by  the  consumers  of  this 
country,  the  very  people  we  say  we  are 
trying  to  help  today  with  a  tax  cut.  We 
raised  corporate  taxes  from  47  to  52  per- 
cent, which  I  noted  then  was  a  strange 
action  for  an  administration  and  a  Con- 
gress that  wanted  to  help  stimulate  the 
economy.  We  increased  taxes  on  auto- 
mobiles from  7  to  10  percent.  We  put  a 
10-percent  tax  on  telephones. 

The  excise  taxes  we  enacted  in  June 
would  have  helped  the  lowest  income 
group,  a  group  that  is  not  even  affected 
by  the  tax-cut  bill  before  \is  today  be- 
cause the  lowest  income  group  does  not 
pay  income  taxes. 

We  raised  taxes  in  June,  you  want  us 
to  reduce  taxes  in  September,  and  we 
are  still  waiting  for  the  needed  tax  re- 
forms that  should  have  been  a  part  of 
any  tax  legislation  to  be  considered. 

Now,  I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  say  the 
tax-cut  bill  before  us  would  not  reduce 
taxes  for  a  good  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion. But  I  certainly  believe  the  bene- 
fits to  be  received  by  an  individual  tax- 
payer have  been  pictured  way  out  of  pro- 
portion. The  President  spoke  of  the 
average  family  of  four  with  an  income 
from  wages  of  $8,000  a  year.  He  said  this 
family  would  have  money  to  spend  on 
such  items  as  a  new  dishwasher,  or  a  new 
spring  wardrobe,  a  washing  machine,  or 
a  longer  vacation  trip,  or  the  downpay- 
ment  on  a  new  house.  He  said  it  might 
enable  them  to  pay  installments  on  a  new 
automobile. 

It  is  apparent  the  President  never 
lived  on  an  annual  income  of  $8,000  and 
never  bought  a  car  on  the  installment 
plan.  The  fact  is  that  his  typical  family 
with  $8,000  a  year  income  will  find  a  tax 
cut  under  this  bill  of  about  $4  a  week, 
part  of  which  will  be  further  reduced  by 
an  increase  in  social  security  taxes  and 
probably  by  an  increase  in  his  State  in- 
come taxes.  You  cannot  even  pay  for 
the  insurance  on  that  car  with  what  is 
left,  much  less  pay  the  installments.  We 
are  leading  the  American  wage  earner 
into  expecting  something  he  simply  is 
not  going  to  get. 

In  addition,  certain  "revenue  raising" 
provisions  of  the  bill  will  result  in  addi- 
tional reductions  in  the  amount  a  tax- 
payer gets  to  keep  from  the  tax  cut. 
Those  taxpayers  who  itemize  deductions 
on  their  Federal  income  tax  rather  than 
claim  the  standard  10-percent  deduction. 
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will  no  longer  be  allowed  to  deduct  Spe- 
cific State  and  local  taxes  such  as  gaso- 
line, auto  license  fees,  and  operators' 
permits. 

Much  of  the  so-called  tax  cut  actiially 
is  not  a  cut  at  all,  or  even  a  reduction, 
but  is  merely  a  redistribution  of  tax 
moneys.  Certainly  our  States  can  use 
and  will  welcome  additional  revenues 
with  which  to  perform  many  of  the  fiinc- 
tions  that  are  in  their  domain,  relieving 
the  Federal  Government  from  further 
participation  in  local  affairs.  But  leit  us 
at  least  admit  what  we  are  doing  and 
not  fool  the  American  taxpayer  into;  be- 
lieving that  a  bonanza  is  on  its  way. 

Before  enacting  the  bill  before  ud  to- 
day, we  must  seriously  attempt  to  answer 
some  of  the  questions  that  automatioally 
come  to  mind  when  we  are  asked  to  sub- 
scribe to  a  theory  of  stimulating  the 
economy  through  a  combination  of  tax 
rate  reduction  and  continuing  high  nates 
of  Federal  spending.  Would  an  infla- 
tionary spiral  be  triggered  so  that  tax 
reductions  would  be  eaten  by  price  in- 
creases? What  would  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  country  be  if  the  increases 
in  revenues  fail  to  materialize?  What 
effect  would  this  have  on  the  value  of  the 
dollar  and  the  continiiing  outflow  of  our 
gold?  Do  we  need  to  guard  against  the 
possibility  that  the  modest  savings  we 
pass  on  to  individual  taxpayers  today  be- 
come burdens  to  future  generations 
through  the  cost  of  increased  deficits 
plus  interest? 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  only  one  way 
In  which  we  can  offer  assurances  to  fu- 
ture generations,  and  that  is  to  n^ake 
sxire  that  our  expenditures  are  in  balance 
with  the  potential  tax  revenues.  Witl&out 
such  assurance,  we  are  taking  a  Very 
grave  risk  indeed.  ' 

Mr.  KINO  of  Calif omia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, both  before  and  since  President 
Kennedy  spoke  to  the  Nation  on  televi- 
sion the  other  evening  about  the  urf  ent 
need  for  a  tax  cut,  we  have  heard  a  gfeat 
deal  about  Government  spending.  Much 
of  this  talk  has  maintained  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Kennedy  has 
spent  more  than  was  necessary,  or  f^led 
to  exercise  proper  expenditure  contn^l. 

I  think  all  of  us  here  know  that.  While 
Congress  has  the  major  say  on  spending, 
a  great  deal  depends  on  the  President 
and  the  administration.  There  is  no 
question  about  that. 

I  think  we  all  realize  too  that  any  re- 
sponsible consideration  of  this  matter, 
even  in  the  heat  of  partisan  debate, 
shoiild  be  based  on  facts.  We  have  hf  ard 
far  too  few  facts  in  the  last  few  days. 
For  that  reason  I  would  like  to  take  a 
few  minutes  to  talk  about  spending.  I 
will  not  talk  in  slogans,  I  will  sii^ply 
state  facts.    Here  they  are: 

First,  this  is  a  growing  Nation,  and  as 
such  we  can  expect  that  the  budget  will 
grow  too.  President  Roosevelt  outst)ent 
President  Hoover.  President  Truman  but- 
spent  President  Roosevelt.  President 
Eisenhower  outspent  President  Truman. 
President  Eisenhower  himself  commented 
in  his  budget  message  for  fiscal  1960.  and 
I  quote: 

Inescapable  demands  resulting  from  new 
technology  and  the  growth  of  our  Nation,  and 
new  requirements  resulting  from  the  ching 
Ing  nat\ire  of  our  society,  will  generate  fed- 
eral   expenditures    in    future    years.  •   •   • 


We  must  not  forget  that  a  rapidly  growing 
population  creates  virtually  automatic  In- 
creases In  many  Federal  responsibilities. 

And  on  December  1,  1959.  President 
Eisenhower's  Budget  Director  Maurice 
Stans.  was  even  more  specific.  Let  me 
quote  his  words  at  that  time. 

Even  if  the  next  session  of  the  Congress 
doesn't  add  any  new  programs,  the  level  of 
Federal  spending  is  going  to  be  up.  The  rea- 
son is  that  there  are  builtin  increases  in 
existing  programs  which  are  now  producing 
a  continuing  up-curve  in  expenditures.  The 
catalog  of  builtin  increases  cover  such  pro- 
grams as  outer  space,  civil  aviation,  merchant 
shipping,  urban  renewal,  science  education, 
medical  research,  public  assistance,  loans  to 
underdeveloped  countries,  and  veterans' 
pensions.  Interest  on  the  public  debt  will 
run  higher,  and  the  farm  program  will  cost 
more  and  more  until  we  get  realistic  legis- 
lation. Defense  technology  is  putting  in- 
creasing pressure  on  expenditures.  Now, 
for  1961  alone,  these  builtin  Increases  amount 
to  between  $2  and  $2>4  billion. 

That  is  the  background  against  what 
any  program  of  expenditure  control 
must  be  considered — that  the  budget 
increases  from  year  to  year  whether 
Democrats  or  Republicans  are  in  office. 
The  budget  grows  because  the  country 
grows. 

The  first  fact  I  would  like  to  draw 
your  attention  to  is  that  while  our  popu- 
lation has  Increased,  Federal  employ- 
ment during  the  present  administration 
has  been  held  to  a  minimum. 

Only  yesterday  President  Kennedy,  at 
his  Cabinet  meeting,  in  ordering  further 
efforts  to  limit  increases  in  Federal  em- 
ployment, noted  that  in  the  year  ended 
June  30.  Federal  employment  grew  by 
only  5.600.  Had  it  increased  at  the  same 
rate  as  population  it  would  have  in- 
creased about  40,000  and  if  it  had  in- 
creased at  the  same  rate  as  emplosrment 
in  State  and  local  governments  it  would 
have  grown  by  100,000.  but  in  fact  it 
grew  by  only  5,600.  At  that  meeting  he 
ordered  Budget  Director  Gordon  to  take 
the  lead  in  developing  what  he  called 
"new  and  tighter  employment  targets" 
for  the  current  fiscal  year — targets 
which  will  require  even  more  efficient 
utilization  of  existing  manpower. 

During  the  last  2  years.  Increases  in 
Federal  emplosnnent  have  averaged  less 
than  2  percent  a  year,  compared  to  re- 
cent annual  increases  in  the  State  and 
local  level  of  about  5  percent.  This  was 
done  in  the  face  of  a  population  growth 
which  will  add  10  million  people  to  the 
population  of  the  United  States  between 
the  time  that  President  Kennedy  took 
office  and  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

This  is  in  keeping  with  his  pledge  to 
keep  Federal  employment  within  pru- 
dent limits  as  an  accompaniment  to  tax 
reduction.  As  he  said  earlier  this  year, 
if  his  tax  program  is  enacted,  and  again 
I  quote : 

Any  necessary  increases  in  Federal  employ- 
ment will  be  kept  proportionately  lower 
than  the  increase  in  the  Nation's  popula- 
tion, the  increase  in  State  and  local  govern- 
ment employment  and — through  eflHclencies 
in  management  and  operation — the  increase 
in  the  Federal  workload  required  to  serve 
the  Nation. 

The  second  fact  I  would  like  to  call  to 
your  attention  is  that  President  Ken- 


nedy, in  his  first  3  years,  has  actually 
done  more  to  hold  down  spending  than 
President  Eisenhower  did  in  the  3  pre- 
ceding years. 

When  you  leave  out  spending  for 
space,  defense,  and  interest,  budget  ex- 
penditures for  all  three  Kennedy  budgets 
will  increase  by  only  t^Vz  billion — half  a 
billion  dollars  less  than  the  increase  for 
the  last  3  Eisenhower  years. 

The  third  fact  I  want  to  point  to  is 
that  in  preparing  the  1964  budget,  re- 
quests for  new  obligational  authority  of 
civilian  agencies  alone  were  cut  by  $6 
billion,  and  further  cuts  have  been 
recommended  since  the  budget  was  sub- 
mitted. In  fact,  apart  from  defense, 
space,  and  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
President  Kermedy  actually  proposed  an 
overall  reduction  in  expenditures,  some- 
thing attempted  in  only  3  out  of  the  last 
15  years,  at  a  time  when  State  and  local 
government  expenditures  have  been  in- 
creasing at  about  7  percent  a  year. 

The  fourth  fact  I  want  to  point  to  is 
that  this  record  of  expenditure  control 
refiects  persistent  efforts  to  hold  costs 
down.  This  is  particularly  evident  in 
the  Defense  Department,  which  accounts 
for  well  over  half  of  all  Federal  spending. 
Secretary  McNamara.  at  President  Ken- 
nedy's direction,  has  instituted  a  highly 
successful  program  of  cost  reduction  in 
the  Department  of  Defense.  This 
formal  program,  which  is  now  1  year  old, 
is  intended  to  produce  substantial  savings 
in  both  procurement  and  management. 
Secretary  McNamara  has  already  indi- 
cated that  in  the  first  year  alone  actions 
were  taken  which  resulted  in  savings  of 
more  than  a  billion  dollars,  and  further 
actions  will  eventually  bring  estimated 
annual  savings  to  $4  billion.  These 
savings  have  not,  and  will  not,  be 
achieved  at  the  cost  of  national  security, 
nor  are  they  vague  estimates  of  future 
economies.  The  costs  of  necessary  ad- 
vances in  defense  programs  in  future 
years  will  be  offset  by  these  programs  as 
they  materialize. 

This  program  of  expenditure  control 
was  canied  out  despite  increasing  de- 
mands in  the  defense  area.  For  in- 
stance, we  have  all  heard  a  great  deal 
lately  about  the  nearly  $10  billion  reduc- 
tl  n  in  spending  between  fiscal  1953  and 
fiscal  1955 — $9.7  billion,  to  be  more  accu- 
rate. In  none  of  these  references  has  it 
ever  been  hinted  that  this  entire  saving 
resulted  from  the  reduction  in  national 
defense  programs  at  the  end  of  the  Ko- 
rean war. 

President  Kennedy,  on  the  other  hand, 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
$10  billion  cut  in  defense.  Quite  the 
contrary.  One  of  the  first  moves  of  his 
administration  was  to  increase  our  mili- 
tary capability.  This  increase  stood  us 
in  good  stead  during  the  Berlin  crisis  of 
1961  and  again  in  the  Cuban  crisis  of  last 
fall.  It  was,  however,  expensive  in  that 
it  raised — not  reduced — our  annual  de- 
fense budget  by  some  $10  billion. 

To  speak  intelligently  of  expenditure 
control  requires  a  better  understanding 
of  what  the  phrEise  means  than  has  been 
shown  in  the  arguments  over  expendi*? 
ture  control.  Expenditure  control  means 
exactly  what  it  says — control  over  ex- 
penditures exercised  through  use  of  pri- 
orities, through  efforts  to  increase  effl- 
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clency,  through  elimination  of  waste, 
and  through  other  measures  which  have 
proved  productive  or  which  show  prom- 
ise of  results.  Expenditure  control  con- 
sists in  determining,  on  the  basis  of  the 
best  information  available,  which  Gov- 
ernment activities  are  necessary  and 
then  through  the  use  of  the  best  tech- 
niques available,  getting  the  most  for  the 
money  which  has  to  be  spent.  It  is  an 
exercise  in  responsible  government  in 
which  all  the  interests  of  the  public,  both 
short  and  long  term,  are  balanced 
against  one  another  as  decisions  are 
formulated. 

There  is  nothing  In  the  term  "expendi- 
ture control"  which  implies  hacking  a 
slice  of  a  given  size  out  of  the  budget  or 
sealing  the  budget  off  at  a  certain  arbi- 
trary level.  Yet  this  is  the  approach  to 
the  budget  which  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment  are  taking — they  would 
"slash"  the  budget  even  before  they 
know  what  it  will  be. 

These  advocates  overlook  the  fifth  fact 
I  want  to  mention,  which  is  simply,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas.  Chairman 
Mills,  pointed  out  in  a  statement  which 
President  Kennedy  publicly  subscribed 
to,  that  the  tax  cut  route  is  being  put 
forward  as  an  alternative  to  increased 
spending.  Further,  this  alternative  is 
proposed  within  the  framework  of  an  ex- 
cellent beginning  in  expenditure  control 
and  the  firm  promise  of  the  President  to 
press  even  harder  on  this  program  as  a 
logical  accompaniment  to  tax  reduction. 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  Chair- 
man Mills,  emphasized  that  tax  reduc- 
tion is  far  superior  to  increased  Federal 
expenditures  as  a  means  of  stimulating 
the  economy  because  it  increased  the 
role  of  the  private  sector  of  our  economy 
rather  than  increasing  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I  think  the  na- 
ture of  this  choice  Is  one  that  those  who 
favor  amending  this  bill  should  consider 
carefully. 

As  President  Kennedy  told  the  Busi- 
ness Committee  for  Tax  Reduction  earli- 
er this  month,  and  I  quote: 

If  this  program  isn't  successful,  then  other 
means  must  be  suggested.  And  it  seems  to 
me  that  those  who  are  Interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  private  economy,  those  who 
are  interested  in  a  responsible  growth  of  our 
economy,  those  who  are  interested  in  con- 
taining our  b€ilance-of-pa3rment  problem, 
those  who  are  Interested  in  preventing  an- 
other recession,  should  favor  this  bill  this 
year. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  and  you  are  also 
familiar  with  this,  in  1958  it  was  expected 
when  the  budget  was  sent  up  that  there 
would  be  a  half  billion  dollars  surplus,  and 
yet  we  ended  up  that  year,  as  you  remember, 
with  a  $12.5  billion  deficit.  The  reason  was 
the  1958  recession.  Now.  do  we  have  to  have 
another  recession  to  prove  this  lesson  to  us 
and  to  learn  it  the  hard  way? 

This  brings  me  to  my  sixth  and  final 
fact — that  expenditure  control  is  a  joint 
product  of  Executive  proposals  and  con- 
gressional appropriations.  Those  two 
are  much  more  likely  to  reflect  effective 
expenditure  control  at  a  time  when  the 
private  economy  is  expanding  rapidly 
and  providing  more  jobs  than  at  a  time 
when  unemployment  is  high  or  increas- 
ing. I  could  put  this  even  more  bluntly, 
by  pointing  out  that  during  this  postwar 
period  we  have  had  a  recession  begin- 


ning, on  an  average,  every  42  months, 
and  in  November  42  months  will  have 
elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  the  last 
recession.  Statistically,  you  might  say. 
we  are  now  living  on  borrowed  time. 

There  is  at  present  no  indication  that 
a  recession  is  imminent.  There  may  be 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
some  of  the  economic  indicators  are 
holding  flrm,  but  the  general  mood  of  the 
Nation  is  one  of  confidence.  Neverthe- 
less, the  tax  bill  offers  us  a  very  impor- 
tant sort  of  recession  insurance.  Like 
any  kind  of  insurance,  it  would  not  pre- 
vent an  unwelcome  event  from  happen- 
ing. But  it  could  provide  the  same  kind 
of  assistance  as  the  tax  reduction  of 
1948  and  1954  in  softening  the  blow  and 
speeding  the  recovery.  As  the  President 
pointed  out  a  few  days  ago.  it  is  not  an 
expression  of  wisdom  to  delay  the  acqui- 
sition of  insurance  until  the  unwelcome 
event  occurs. 

Permit  me  to  quote  at  this  point  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Henry 
H.  Fowler,  who  said  of  the  relationship 
of  the  tax  bill  and  a  possible  future  re- 
cession last  week: 

If  employment  and  output  are  already 
below  par  before  a  recession  begins,  even  a 
moderate  downturn  can  carry  us  to  lower 
levels  of  economic  activity  than  would  other- 
wise be  likely.  If,  for  example,  right  now 
we  went  Into  a  downturn  of  the  propor- 
tions of  1957-58,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
unemployment  could  increase  to  something 
like  8  percent  of  the  labor  force,  and  the 
gap  between  actual  and  potential  output 
could  widen  from  $30  billion  to  something 
like  $60  billion. 

Furthermore,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
tax  bill  could  actually  avert  a  recession  which 
otherwise  might  occiir.  It  is  generally  ac- 
cepted that  the  effectiveness  of  antireces- 
sion measxires  depends  a  great  deal  UF>on 
how  soon  they  are  brought  Into  play.  It 
certainly  stands  to  reason  that  the  most 
effective  time  of  all  Is  before  the  recession 
begins.  I  think  without  question  that  the 
expectation  of  broad  tax  reduction  has  al- 
ready played  some  part  In  the  economic  ad- 
vance of  1963.  Correspondingly,  of  course, 
any  delay  or  postponement  or  threat  to 
dilute  or  truncate  the  tax  program  could 
be  expected  to  have  a  dampening  effect  on 
public  confidence.  •  •  •  The  tax  bill  is  the 
best  possible  measure  we  could  adopt  to 
minimize  the  possibility  that  a  recession  will 
occur  in  the  near  future  or  to  lessen  the 
harmful  effects  of  such  a  recession  If  one 
did  occur. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  now  like  to 
discuss  the  dividend  credit  and  ex- 
clusion. 

A.    EFFECT  OF  TAX  BILL  PROVISIONS  ON 
DIVIDENO  RECIPIENTS 

First.  Two-thirds  of  all  dividend  re- 
cipients would  be  the  same  or  better  off 
because  of  the  additional  dividend  exclu- 
sion imder  the  House  bill. 

Present  law  permits  the  exclusion  of 
the  first  $50  of  dividends — $100  for  mar- 
ried couples.  One-third  of  all  returns 
with  dividends  now  exclude  all  of  their 
dividend  income.  Of  the  7  million  tax 
retmns  with  dividends  in  1963,  2.4  mil- 
lion excluded  dividends  from  income  en- 
tirely. 

The  House  bill  would  double  the  exclu- 
sion from  $50  to  $100 — from  $100  to  $200 
for  married  couples — and  would  repeal 
the  4-percent  dividend  credit. 

An  additional  2  milhon  dividend  re- 
cipients would  lie  better  off  with  the  in- 


crease of  the  exclusion  and  the  repeal  of 
the  credit,  irrespective  of  any  other  pro- 
visions in  the  House  bill,  such  as  in- 
dividual and  corporate  tax  rate  cuts. 
These  2  million  taxpayers  could  have 
substantial  stock  holdings.  Combined 
with  the  2.4  million  who  now  exclude  all 
dividends,  two-thirds  of  all  dividend  re- 
cipients who  file  tax  returns  will  come 
out  as  well  or  ahead  just  from  the  House 
dividend  provisions. 

The  tidditional  2  million  would  be  bet- 
ter off  for  one  of  two  reasons — either 
their  dividends  will  be  entirely  excluded 
by  the  additional  exclusion  under  the 
House  bill,  or  the  tax  savings  from  the 
additional  exclusion  will  more  than  out- 
weigh the  loss  of  tax  savings  from  the 
dividend  credit. 

Assuming,  for  example,  a  3.2-percent 
return  on  stock  Investment — the  average 
yield  on  corporate  stocks — a  single  tax- 
payer in  the  20-percent  marginal  tax 
bracket  would  have  to  have  stock  hold- 
ings of  at  least  $375 — and  dividends  of 
$300 — before  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
credit  and  the  exclusion  would  actually 
increase  the  tax  on  his  dividends.  A 
married  couple  in  the  same  bracket  filing 
jointly  would  have  to  have  stock  hold- 
ings totaling  $18,750 — and  dividends  of 
$600 — before  the  tax  on  their  dividends 
would  be  increased  from  these  changes. 
All  those  with  lesser  holdings,  of  course, 
would  benefit  under  the  proposal. 

As  another  example,  take  the  case  of 
a  married  man  with  three  children  who 
earns  $15,000  a  year.  A.s.suming  that  he 
takes  the  average  amount  in  Itemized  de- 
ductions for  his  income  group,  his  tax- 
able income  would  put  him  in  the  26- 
percent  bracket  under  the  present  rate 
schedule.  Assuming  a  3.2-percent  return 
on  his  securities,  his  holdings  would  have 
to  amount  to  at  least  $23.438 — and  his 
dividends  to  $750 — before  his  tax  in- 
crease from  the  repeal  of  the  credit 
would  equal  his  tax  reduction  from 
doubling  the  exclusion.  At  anything  less 
than  that  amount  he  would  benefit  from 
the  change. 

The  attached  table  provides  additional 
examples  of  single  and  married  taxpay- 
ers at  different  marginal  tax  rates  whose 
taxes  on  dividend  income  would  be  vm- 
affected  or  reduced  by  Increasing  the  ex- 
clusion and  eliminating  the  credit. 
Table     1. — Taxpayers     benefiting    from     an 

additional  dividend  exclusion  and  repeal 

of  the  dividend  credit 
SINGLE  TAXPAYER  (%IC  ADDITIONAL 
EXCLUSION) 


WiU  pay  the 

same  or  less 

Taxpayers 

On  stocks 

And  sub- 

tax becaaae 

receiving  total 

valued  at 

ject  to 

the  additional 

dividends  of 

(3.2  percent 

marfrtnal 

exclusion  is 

this  amount 

rate)  '— 

taxratcof— 

equal  to  the 

or  less 

4-percent 
dividend 
credit  on  div- 
idends of— 

Percent 

$22.V00 

$7,031 

14 

$175.00 

$J3T.50 

7.422 
7,812 

15 
16 

187.60 

$250.00 

aoo.00 

$262.S0    

8.203 
8,804 

17 
18 

212.80 

$275.00.._ 

225.00 

$287.80 

8,984 
g.378 
9,766 

19 
30 
21 

237.60 

$300.00 

280.00 

$312.50 

282.  SO 

$32.5  00 

iai56 
10,647 

22 
2S 

27S.00 

$337.80 

287.80 

$350.00 

10,937 

M 

800.00 

•See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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MARRIED  TAXPAYERS  ($100  ADDITIONAL 
EXCLUSION) 


Win  pay  the 

mine  or  ten 

Taxpayrrs 

Ob  stocks 

And  sub- 

tax because 

r«i.tnvBiX  Uitsl 

valued  »t 

ject  to 

the  atlditioruU 

dlvMcnds  of 

(3,2penmt 

marfrtnal 

exclusion  is 

this  amount 

r«te)  «— 

tax  rate  of— 

equal  to  the 

or  \eM 

4- percent 

dividend 

credltondlr- 

idendsof— 

Ptrctmt 

$450.00 

S11063 

14 

$350.00 

MT5.00    

14.  M4 
15.624 

15 
16 

375.00 

r«iM 

400.00 

J525.00 

16.406 

17 

425.00 

vao  00    

17.188 
17.968 
lii.7S0 

18 
19 

20 

450.00 

$575  00      

475.00 

*«JO.0O 

fioaoo 

VVJS.OO 

19.532 

21 

525.00 

J<ifi0.nn  

2a  312 

22 

55a  00 

$«i7.').Hi   

21.094 

23 

675.00 

ITOO.UO 

2L874 

24 

600.00 

« June- July  1963  weekly  aTera«e,  Standard  &  Poor's 
Corp.  (SOO stocks). 

Soorre:  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Office 
or  Tax  Analyst).  Sep.  23,  1963. 

Second.  All  dividend  recipients  would 
benefit  from  the  overall  program  of  tax 
reduction. 

Dividend  recipients,  like  other  tax- 
payers, would  benefit  substantially  from 
the  overall  program  of  tax  reduction — 
including  the  reduction  in  Individual  tax 
rates  and  the  reduction  in  corporate  tax 
rates. 

The  reduction  in  individual  tax  rates 
would  mean  lower  taxes  for  nearly  all 
those  who  receive  dividend  income — in- 
cluding those  whose  taxes  on  dividends 
would  be  raised  by  the  repeal  of  the 
credit.  The  relatively  few  dividend 
recipients  who  might  have  slightly  higher 
net  tax  bills  as  a  result  of  the  change 
In  the  dividend  credit  are  those  whose 
dividends  constitute  an  extremely  large 
proportion  of  their  total  income  and  who 
thus  own  large  amounts  of  invested 
capital.  But  even  In  this  situation,  since 
nearly  all  people  who  own  large  amounts 
of  stocks  also  have  Income  from  capital 
gains,  the  slight  increase  in  their  taxes 
as  a  result  of  the  change  in  the  dividend 
credit  would  be  offset  by  the  amount 
their  taxes  are  reduced  by  the  lower 
capital  gains  rates  as  they  sell  or  ex- 
change securities. 

Low  income  dividend  recipients  would 
also  benefit  from  the  new  minimum 
standard  deduction  which  would — for 
single  people  with  incomes  of  less  than 
$3,000  and  married  couples  with  income 
of  less  than  $4.000 — offset  any  possible 
adverse  effects  of  changes  In  the  dividend 
credit. 

Even  those  few  people  who  might  be 
adversely  affected  by  repeal  of  the  credit 
and  doubling  of  the  exclusion — despite 
the  Individual  tax  cuts,  despite  the  cuts 
In  the  capital  gains  tax  and  despite  the 
new  minimum  standard  deduction — 
would  have  higher  after-tax  incomes  in 
the  end.  This  is  because  the  overall  tax 
bill  program — and  particularly  the  re- 
duction in  corporate  tax  rates — should 
mean  increased  dividend  payments  and 
increased  dividend  incomes. 

More  sr>eciflcally,  the  four -point  cor- 
porate rate  reduction  would  increase 
corporate  after-tax  income  by  8.3  per- 
cent If  corporations  continue  to  pay 
out  the  same  proportion  of  corporate 
earnings,  then  dividend  income  of  tax- 
payers generally  would  Increase  by  8.3 
percent. 


The  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  in  its 
September  2  issue  points  out  this  Impor- 
tant fact  for  the  benefit  of  its  readers 
who  are  investors.  The  magazine 
stat€|d: 

If  hrou  own  common  stock,  take  careful 
accoxfnt  of  the  rate  cuts  planned  for  corpora- 
tlonsi  These  cuts  can  mean  Increases  In 
dividends. 

Suppose  you  are  receiving  $1,000  in  annual 
divicMnds  from  a  large  company.  If,  after 
the  lull  cut  in  corporation  rates,  the  com- 
pany] continues  to  pay  out  the  same  percent- 
age at  profit,  you  would  get  an  additional 
$80  c^year  In  dividends. 

Thfcse  are  the  results  to  be  expected  from 
rate  Changes. 

Tne  interesting  fact,  however,  is  that 
onlyja  2-percent  increase  of  dividend  in- 
com4  would  offset  the  worst  possible 
effeti  of  the  repeal  of  the  dividend  credit 
on  in  individual,  and  such  cases  are 
extremely  rare. 

Cqrporations  at  midyear  1963  are  pay- 
ing dividends  to  individuals  at  an  annual 
rateTof  $17.6  billion — dividends  in  per- 
sonal income — national  income  deflni- 
tionl  If  corporations  continue  to  pay 
the  pame  proportion  of  their  earnings 
afte<  the  corporate  tax  cut,  then  their 
dividend  payments  would  increase  by 
$1.5  billion.  Only  a  $350  million  increase 
in  4ividend  payments  to  individuals 
wouW  be  required  to  assure  that,  even 
in  the  most  extreme  cases,  after-tax  in- 
come under  the  House  bill  could  not  be 
less  than  after-tax  income  imder  the 
present  law. 

Third.  Retired  persons  with  only  divi- 
dend income  would  generally  be  nontax- 
able under  the  House  bill,  or,  if  taxable, 
wouid  have  to  be  very  wealthy  individ- 
uals'(over  $100,000  of  stock  if  single  and 
about  $200,000  of  stock  if  married>. 

It  is  occasionally  pointed  out  that  the 
repetd  of  the  dividend  credit  would  be  a 
hardship  on  low-income  aged  persons 
withi  dividend  income  only.  This  is  not 
true.  Such  persons  would  be  typically 
nontexable,  even  though  they  would  have 
substantial  dividend  income  and  sub- 
stantial stock  holdings.  For  example,  a 
retired  couple  with  dividend  income  only 
and  both  entitled  to  the  maximum  re- 
tireilient  income  credit  would  need  to 
hav0  almost  $200,000  of  stock  holdings 
before  becoming  subject  to  tax  under 
the  \io\xse  bill.  They  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  tax  liability  until  their  dividend 
incopie  exceeds  $6,253 — $6,253  minus 
$200|  of  dividend  exclusion  minus  $2,400 
of  exemptions  minus  $605  of  deductions 
equails  $3,048  of  taxable  income,  which 
would  be  tax  free  because  of  the  retire- 
ment credit.  Dividends  of  $6,253  are 
eanied  on  stock  holdings  of  $195,406  at 
the  burrent  rate  of  return  of  3.2  per- 
cent^—Standard  and  Poor's  average  yield 
froni  500  stocks. 

Si^nilarly,  an  aged  widow  with  dividend 
incoine  only  and  entitled  to  the  maxi- 
munl  retirement  income  credit  would 
nee<^  to  have  over  $100,000  of  stock  be- 
fore becoming  subject  to  tax  under  the 
Hou$e  bill.  The  widow  would  not  be 
subj^t  to  tax  liability  until  her  dividend 
income  exceeds  $3,224— $3,224  minus 
$100]  of  dividend  exclusion  minus  $1,200 
of  ejcemptions  minus  $400  of  minimum 
standard  deductions  equals  $1,524  of  tax- 
able income,  which  would  be  tax  free  be- 
cause of  the   retirement  credit.    Divi- 


dends of  $3,224  are  earned  on  stock 
holdings  of  $100,750  at  the  current  rate 
of  return  of  3.2  percent. 

B,     DIVTDElfD  CREDIT  IS   KOT  AN   EFTECTIVE   REM- 
EDY POB  "DOUBLE  TAX.\TION"  OF  DIVIDENDS 

The  present  dividend  credit  is  based, 
in  large  measure,  on  the  concept  that 
tax  is  paid  twice  on  dividends;  once  when 
the  corporation  pays  income  tax  on  its 
earnings,  and  again  when  the  stockhold- 
ers pay  individual  income  tax.  This,  of 
course,  assumes  that  the  shareholder 
bears  the  burden  of  the  corporation  in- 
come tax.  Whether  this  assumption  is 
actually  warranted  has  been  debated  at 
great  length.  Some,  for  example,  main- 
tain that  there  is,  in  fact,  no  double 
taxation  of  dividends — that  the  share- 
holder cannot  be  regarded  as  paying  the 
corporate  income  tax  inasmuch  as  the 
corporation,  with  its  special  privileges 
and  characteristics,  is  a  separate  legal 
entity  having  a  taxpaying  capacity  quite 
apart  from  its  stockholders.  Others  have 
questioned  how  much  of  the  corporate 
income  tax  is  actually  borne  by  the  cor- 
poration in  the  first  instance  and  how 
much  is  shifted  to  consumers  in  higher 
prices,  to  employees  in  lower  wages,  and 
to  former  owners  who  sold  their  stock 
at  lower  prices  to  take  the  tax  into 
account. 

Whatever  the  merit  of  the  double  tax- 
ation argument,  the  dividend  credit 
adopted  in  1954  does  not  provide  an 
effective  solution. 

The  major  part  of  the  tax  savings  from 
the  dividend  credit  accrues  to  upper- 
income  taxpayers  and  the  credit  removes 
a  very  substantial  part  of  the  extra  bur- 
den of  alleged  double  taxation  for  high- 
income  taxpayers,  but  only  a  small  part 
of  the  burden  for  small  and  moderate 
income  shareholders.  Any  such  extra 
burden  of  the  corporate  tax  is  highest 
at  the  first  taxable  income  bracket  and 
is  lowest  at  the  highest  taxable  income 
bracket.  As  an  individual's  Income  in- 
creases and  he  is  subject  to  higher  mar- 
ginal tax  rates,  he  would  be  able  to  retain 
less  of  the  funds  that  are  taxed  at  the 
corporate  level. 

The  tax  reduction  received  by  the 
shareholder  on  each  $1  of  corporate 
earnings  available  for  distribution  after 
payment  of  corporate  Income  tax 
amounts  to  1.9  cents — 4  percent  of  the 
48  cents  remaining  after  paying  the  pres- 
ent 52  centes  in  corporate  income  tax. 
The  credit  is  of  no  help  at  all  to  the  non- 
taxable individual  with  dividends,  who 
bears  a  52  percent  tax  on  his  dividends, 
assuming  the  validity  of  the  double  tax- 
ation argument.  It  removes  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  extra  burden  resulting 
from  the  corporate  income  tax  at  the 
$4,000-$8,000  taxable  Income  level,  over 
9  percent  at  the  $88.000-$100,000  income 
level,  and  more  than  12  percent  of  the 
extra  burden  at  the  highest  taxable  in- 
come bracket  of  $400,000  and  over. 

The  4-point  corf>orate  rate  reduction  in 
the  House  bill  will  not  only  make  invest- 
ment funds  directly  available  to  corpora- 
tions but  it  will  also  provide  relief  from 
double  taxation  of  7.7  percent  for  all 
shareholders  no  matter  what  their  in- 
comes are.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
dividend  credit  falls  far  short  of  provid- 
ing the  7.7  percent  relief  except  at  the 
highest  tax  brackets. 
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C.  DIVIDEND  CREDIT  HAS  NOT  BEEN  EFFECTIVE  IN 
STIMXTLATING  XQUITT  INVESTMENT  AND  HAS 
NOT  BEEN  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  INCREASE  IN  NTTM- 
BER  OF  STOCKHOLDERS 

Historical  evidence  indicates  over- 
whelmingly that  the  credit  has  not  been 
effective  in  stimulating  equity  invest- 
ment. There  has  been  no  upsurge  in  net 
purchases  of  stock  by  Individuals  since 
1954  when  the  credit  was  adopted.  In 
fact,  In  recent  years  net  stock  purchases 
by  Individuals  have  been  outpaced  by 
other  forms  of  personal  savings — such  as 
time  and  savings  deposits.  See  attached 
table  2. 

Moreover,  there  has  been  little  change 
in  the  ratio  of  equity  financing  to  total 
corporate  long-term  financing  in  the 
period  1954-62.  Also,  there  is  factual 
evidence  to  indicate  that  in  1962  cor- 
porate funds  secured  from  Internal 
sources.  Including  retained  profits  and 
cash  flow  attributable  to  depreciation 
and  depletion,  were  more  than  3%  times 
as  Important  as  a  source  of  corporate 
funds  than  new  stock  and  debt  combined. 
On  this  latter  point,  the  dividend  credit 
obviously  Is  much  inferior  to  the  tax 
credit  for  new  Investment  In  the  "Reve- 
nue Act  of  1962"  or  the  4-point  corporate 
rate  reduction  In  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  tax  bill  should  be 
enacted,  and  enacted  without  the  restric- 
tive amendments  which  will  be  offered  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 


Tablz  2. — Vet  ttock  purchcset  by  individuals 
in  relation  to  peraonal  taviaig.  1951-42 

[Dollar  amounts  In  bilUons] 


Year 

Net  stock 
purchases 

Personal 
saving 

Net  stock 

purchases 

as  a  percent 

of  personal 

savings 

1951 

$1.8 
1.7 
1.0 
n.8 
1.2 
1.6 
1.4 
1.3 

as 

-a  4 

a  6 

-1.6 

$17.7 
18.9 
19.8 
18.9 
17.5 
'23.0 
23.6 
24.7 
23.6 
20.9 
25.6 
26.2 

Percent 
10  2 

1952 

4  n 

1953 

5  1 

1954 

4  2 

1965 

6  9 

1956 

7  0 

1957 

5  9 

1958 

5  3 

1959 

3  4 

1980 

1961 

''  S 

1962 

Sources:  Securities  and  Exchange  Commifssion,  De- 
partnu'Ut  of  Corauierce,  and  Council  of  Economic 
ArtvL-Jcrs. 

Shareowners  in  Public  Corporations 
The  number  of  individuals  owning  shares 
In  publicly  held  corporations  totaled  an  esti- 
mated $17,010,000  In  early  1962.  This  was 
an  increase  of  approximately  4.5  million  since 
1958  and  more  than  10  million  over  the  past 
decade. 

These  17  million  stockholders  were  part 
owners  of  nearly  6,300  publicly  owned  com- 
panies which  had  some  14.4  billion  shares 
of  stock  outstanding  with  an  estimated  total 
market  value  of  $531  billion  at  the  time  of 
the  study. 

A  comparison — ^for  selected  data — of  the 
most  recent  findings  with  those  from  the 
three  prior  surveys  is  shown  In  the  table 
below. 


Highlights  of  4  New  York  Stock  Exchange  sharfowner  census  surveys 


Numltcr  of  Individual  shareowners 

Number  owning  shares  listed  on  New  York  Stock  ExcbaiiKe 

Shareowner  Incidence  to  a<lult  population. 

Median  household  Income "'.'.'.'.'. 

Number  of  shareowners  with  household  inoome — 

Under  $7,S00« 

Over  $7,500  « IIIIII™ 

Number  of  adult  female  shareowners  • IITIII"" 

Number  of  adult  male  shareowners ' IIIIIII 

Median  age ""I 

Number  of  issues  owned  by  average  shareowner"""""I"II 


Estimated 


10S2 


6. 


490,000 
(>) 

linl6 
$7,100 

^'} 
(') 

140.000 

210.000 

u 

4.1 


1956 


8,630,000 

6,880.000 

llnI2 

$6,200 

6.438.000 
3,042,000 
4.360,000 
4,020,000 
48 
4.25 


1«S0 


12,490,000 

8,510,000 

1  tnS 

$7,000 

6,730,000 
5,564,000 
6.347,000 
6,740,000 
49 
3.6 


1962 


17,010,000 

11,015,000 

lin6 

$8,600 

6,666.000 

10.040.000 

8,291.000 

7,965,000 

48 

3.4 


«  Not  available. 

»  304,000  shareowners  not  classified  by  income  in  1962;  306,000  In  1969;  and  160,000  in  1956 

»  304.000  shareowners  not  classified  as  to  aex  in  1962;  206,000  in  1959;  350,000  in  1956;  and  140,000  in  1952. 

Source:  "New  York  Stock  Exchange  Fact  Book,  1963,"  p.  26. 


Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
revenue  bill  of  1963  would,  overall,  re- 
duce the  total  taxes  of  persons  65  and 
over  by  $565  million  a  year. 

Under  the  proposed  tax  changes:  All 
of  the  11  million  older  people  who  do  not 
now  have  to  file  a  tax  return  because 
their  Income  Is  low  would  remain  exempt 
from  filing;  nearly  all  the  SVa  million 
who  file  returns,  but  pay  no  tax.  would 
still  pay  no  tax ;  the  taxes  of  virtually  all 
the  3.4  million  older  people  now  paying 
taxes  would  be  reduced;  social  security 
and  railroad  retirement  benefits  and 
those  other  pensions  which  are  now  ex- 
cluded from  taxable  income  would  con- 
tinue to  be  exempt  from  tax ;  older  peo- 
ple with  incomes  below  $10,000  a  year 
would  typically  get  proportionately 
greater  reductions  in  their  income  taxes 
than  would  people  with  yearly  incomes 
above  $10,000. 

Specific  proposals  applying  only  to  the 
aged:  A  minimum  standard  deduction 
of  $100  extra  for  a  taxpayer  65  or  over 


to  accompany  the  additional  personal 
exemption  already  provided;  removal  of 
the  1 -percent  floor  on  medicine  and  drug 
expenses  for  taxpayers  65  or  over;  gains 
from  the  sale  of  residence  by  a  taxpayer 
65  or  over  will  be  nontaxable  subject  to 
certain  qualifications. 

Examples  of  substantial  benefits  for 
elderly  taxpayers:  A  single  taxpayer  over 
65.  $2,000  income,  standard  deduction, 
now  pays  $120  in  taxes.  Under  the  new 
program,  he  would  pay  only  $56,  a  re- 
duction of  $64  or  53  percent;  a  single 
taxpayer  over  65,  $4,000  income,  stand- 
ai-d  deduction,  now  pays  $488  in  taxes. 
Under  the  new  program,  he  would  pay 
only  $386,  a  reduction  of  $102  or  21  per- 
cent; a  married  couple,  both  over  65, 
$3,000  income,  joint  return,  standard  de- 
duction, now  pays  $60  in  taxes.  Under 
the  new  program,  the  couple  would  pay 
no  tax;  a  married  couple,  both  over  65, 
$5,000  income,  joint  return,  standard  de- 
duction, now  pays  $420  in  taxes.  Under 
the  new  program,  the  couple  would  pay 


only  $290,  a  reduction  of  $130  or  31  per- 
cent. 

(See  tables  1  through  3.) 

lONIirUX     STANDARD     DEDUCTION 

The  new  minimum  standard  deduction 
provided  by  the  tax  bill  will  help  those 
millions  of  senior  Americans  who  are  not 
sharing  fully  in  the  Nation's  prosperity. 
The  minimum  standard  deduction  means 
that  an  older  person  would  be  allowed 
to  deduct  at  least  this  minimum 
amount — in  addition  to  his  personal  ex- 
emptions— from  his  income  before  com- 
puting his  taxes. 

The  minimum  standard  deduction  In 
effect  is  $300  for  the  first  exemption  and 
$100  for  each  additionsd  exemption.  The 
minimum  would  thus  be  $400  for  a  single 
individual  aged  65  or  over.  A  married 
couple  both  65  or  over,  would  receive  a 
minimum  standard  deduction  of  $600 — 
$300  with  respect  to  the  first  exemption 
and  $100  with  respect  to  the  three  addi- 
tional exemptions.  This  together  with 
their  four  personal  exemptions  would 
mean  that  such  a  couple  would  pay  no 
tax  on  the  first  $3,000  of  income.  This 
would  also  be  true  of  blind  persons  with 
double  exemptions. 

MEDICAL  EXPENSE  DEDUCTION 

Medical  and  drug  expenses  are  a  huge 
burden  for  many  elderly  persons.  Not 
only  are  the  average  expenses  for  persons 
over  65  much  higher  than  for  other  peo- 
ple, but  their  retirement  Incomes  are  usu- 
ally smaller  In  comparison  to  their  earn- 
ings during  their  woi*lng  years. 

At  present,  all  medicine  and  drug  ex- 
penses of  taxpayers  over  65  are  subject  to 
a  1 -percent  fioor.  This  means  that  pay- 
ments for  medicines  and  drugs  are  de- 
ductible only  to  the  extent  that  they  ex- 
ceed 1  percent  of  adjusted  gross  Income, 
which  Is  total  Income  for  most  wage  and 
salary  earners. 

The  tax  bill  would  remove  this  1 -per- 
cent floor  and  make  pajonents  for  medi- 
cines and  drugs  for  persons  65  and  over 
fully  deductible  from  their  income  for 
tax  purposes.  Elimination  of  the  1 -per- 
cent floor  would  apply  to  medicine  and 
drug  expenses  of  a  taxpayer  age  65  or 
over  and  those  of  his  or  her  spouse,  if  also 
65  or  over.  It  would  also  apply  to  ex- 
penses paid  on  behalf  of  dependent  par- 
ents aged  65  or  over. 

Under  present  law,  the  medical  ex- 
penses of  most  taxpayers  are  subject  to  a 
floor  of  3  percent  of  adjusted  gross  in- 
come. However,  the  3-percent  floor  does 
not  apply  to  medical  expenses  of  taxpay- 
ers or  dependent  parents  over  age  65. 
The  proposal  would  not  change  these  rules. 

Elimination  of  the  1 -percent  floor 
would  help  to  further  ease  the  burden  of 
medicine  and  drug  expenses  for  persons 
65  and  over.  It  is  only  a  small  step  to- 
ward solving  the  problem  of  medical  care 
for  the  elderly.  But  It  would  provide  an 
annual  tax  saving  of  $10  million  for  the 
3.4  million  elderly  taxpayers. 

SALE   or  RESIDENCE 

Under  a  third  provision,  when  a  tax- 
payer 65  years  old  or  over  sells  his  per- 
sonal residence,  he  could  exclude  from 
his  Income  any  capital  gain  attributable 
to  $20,000  of  the  sales  price.  He  would 
be  allowed  this  exclusion  only  once  in  his 
lifetime.  This  would  help  those  aged 
individuals  whose  family  has  grown  and 
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who  desire  to  purchase  a  less  expensive 
home  or  move  to  an  apartment  or  rented 
home.  Under  present  law.  the  aged  in- 
dividual must  tie  up  all  of  his  investment 
from  the  old  residence  in  his  new  resi- 
dence, if  he  Is  to  avoid  taxation  or  any 
of  the  gain  which  may  be  involved. 
oivmcKo  casorr  and  exclusion 

Under  present  law,  a  taxpayer  may  ex- 
clude from  his  taxable  income  the  first 
$50  of  dividends  received  from  domestic 
corporations — $100  for  a  husband  and 
wife  if  each  received  dividend  income. 
In  addition,  a  taxpayer  is  allowed  a  credit 
against  his  tax  equal  to  4  percent  of  his 
dividend  income  in  excess  of  the  exclu- 
sion. 

The  tax  bill  would  double  the  exclusion 
frran  $50  to  $100 — $200  for  married  cou- 
ples— and  repeal  the  4  percent  dividend 
credit  The  increase  in  the  exclusion 
would  take  effect  in  1964,  while  the  credit 
would  be  reduced  to  2  percent  in  1964  and 
repealed  in  1965. 

The  combined  effect  of  these  two 
changes  alone  would  be  to  reduce  taxes 
for  2  million  of  the  6.2  million  taxpayers 
who  received  dividend  income.  Another 
1.7  million  taxp>ayers  whose  dividends  are 
already  excluded  would,  of  course,  be  un- 
affected by  the  change.  About  2.5  mil- 
lion taxpayers  would  find  their  taxes  in- 
creased if  this  proposal  were  enacted 
alone. 

However,  aged  shareholders,  like  other 
taxpayers,  would  benefit  substantially 
from  the  overall  program  of  tax  reduc- 
tion— including  the  reduction  in  individ- 
ual tax  rates,  the  reduction  in  corporate 
and  capital  gains  tax  rates,  as  well  as 
the  unlimited  carryover  to  be  allowed  for 
capital  losses. 

In  fact,  it  is  noteworthy  that  many 
aged  taxpayers  with  dividends  would  be 
better  off  with  repeal  of  the  dividend 
credit  and  the  $50  increase  in  dividend 
exclusion,  irrespective  of  any  lowering 
of  corporate  and  individual  rates  or  any 
other  tax  savings  provisions  of  the  House 
bill.  These  taxpayers  could  have  sub- 
stantial stockholdings.  For  example,  if 
the  credit  were  repealed  and  the  exclu- 
sion were  increased,  a  widow  with  only 
one  exemption  now  receiving  annually 
$300  of  dividends — on  stocks  valued  at 
$9,375,  assuming  3.2  percent  rate  of  re- 
turn— would  pay  the  same  tax  as  she 
presently  does — at  the  marginal  tax  rate 
of  20  percent — because  the  additional 
$50  exclusion  is  equivalent  to  a  4-percent 
tax  credit  on  $250  of  dividends.  There- 
fore, any  single  aged  person  in  the  20 
percent  tax  bracket  with  dividends  of  up 
to  $300 — $250  plus  the  present  $50  exclu- 
sion— would  actually  be  better  off  taking 
an  additional  $50  exclusion  in  lieu  of  the 
dividend  credit. 

Similarly,  an  aged  married  couple  fil- 
ing jointly  now  receiving  up  to  $600  of 
dividends — on  stocks  valued  up  to 
$18,750 — and  taxable  at  the  marginal 
rate  of  20  percent  would  be  better  off 
taking  the  additional  $100  exclusion  in 
lieu  of  the  dividend  credit. 

Table  4  provides  similar  examples  of 
single  and  married  taxpayers  at  different 
marginal  rates. 

Retired  persons  with  only  dividend  In- 
come would  generally  be  nontaxable 
under  the  House  bill,  or,  if  taxable, 
would  have  to  be  very  wealthy  individ- 


uals— over  $100,000  of  stock  if  singie  and 
about  $200,000  of  stock  if  married.  It  is 
occasionally  pointed  out  that  the  repeal 
of  I  the  dividend  credit  would  be  a  hard- 
ship on  low-income  aged  persons  with 
dividend  income  only.  This  is  not  true. 
Si|ch  persons  would  be  typically  nontax- 
able, even  though  they  would  have  sub- 
stantial dividend  income  and  substantial 
st^k  holdings.  For  example,  a  retired 
couple  with  dividend  income  only  and 
both  entitled  to  the  maximum  retirement 
income  credit  would  need  to  have  almost 
$200,000  of  stock  holdings  before  becom- 
ing subject  to  tax  under  the  House  bill, 
ley  would  not  be  subject  to  tax  liability 
jtil  their  dividend  income  exceeds 
$61253 — $6,253  minus  $200  of  dividend 
exclusion  minus  $2,400  of  exemptions 
minus  $605  of  deductions  equals  $3,048 
of  i  taxable  income,  which  would  be  tax 
fr^e  because  of  the  retirement  credit. 
Dividends  of  $6,253  are  earned  on  stock 
holdings  of  $195,406  at  the  current  rate 
of  I  return  of  3.2  percent — Standard  and 
Pciors  average  yield  from  500  stocks. 

feimllarly,  an  aged  widow  with  divi- 
defid  income  only  and  entitled  to  the 
m^imum  retirement  income  credit 
w<Juld  need  to  have  over  $100,000  of  stock 
before  becoming  subject  to  tax  under  the 
HQuse  bill.  The  widow  would  not  be 
subject  to  tax  liabihty  until  her  dividend 
iniome  exceeds  $3,224 — $3,224  minus 
$lpO  of  dividend  exclusion  minus  $1,200 
of  exemptions  minus  $400  of  minimum 
standard  deductions  equals  $1,524  of  tax- 
able income,  which  would  be  tax  free 
betause  of  the  retirement  credit.  Divi- 
dends of  $3,224  are  earned  on  stock  hold- 
ings of  $100,750  at  the  current  rate  of 
return  of  3.2  percent. 

Kmxxismrr  income  csnirr 

|»resent  law  provides  a  tax  credit  on 
retirement  lor  investment  or  pension  in- 
come received  by  persons  over  age  65. 
However,  the  income  taken  into  account 
for  this  credit  must  be  reduced  for  tax- 
exempt  social  security  or  rsulroad  re- 
tirement income  and.  for  those  under 
ag|e  72,  for  income  derived  from  work 
above  a  specified  income  level.  In  com- 
peting the  credit,  present  law  provides 
thjat  the  income  eligible  for  the  credit  is 
to  I  be  multiplied  by  the  "rate  provided  in 
settion  I  for  the  first  $2,000  of  taxable  in- 
copie."  Under  present  law.  this  rate  is 
20  percent. 

The  House  bill,  however,  splits  the 
prjesent  first  bracket  into  four  brackets 
ai^  applied  four  rates  ranging  from  14 
to!  17  percent.  To  be  consistent  with  the 
original  enactment  of  the  retirement  in- 
come credit,  that  is.  to  keep  the  rate  in 
colnputing  the  credit  at  the  rate  appli- 
cable to  the  first  bracket,  the  House  bill 
provides  that  rate  in  computing  the  cred- 
it is  to  be  15  percent.  This  is  as  near 
thp  middle  of  the  four  rates  applicable 
to!  the  first  $2,000  of  income  as  is  pos- 
sible without  the  use  of  fractional  rates. 

*ro  keep  the  credit  rate  at  20  percent 
wlixile  reducing  first  bracket   tax  rates 

^Id  give  a  tax  advantage  to  those  re- 
;es  who  use  the  credit  and  favor  them 

jr  millions  of  social  security  pension- 
Since  the  credit  would  exceed  the 

rst  bracket"  tax  on  their  eligible  re- 
tirement income,  it  would  offset  some  of 
thjB  tax  resulting  from  rates  above  the 
fir  St  bracket — contrary  to  the  whole  pur- 


pose of  this  credit.  Hence  a  15-percent 
rate  for  the  credit  is  in  keeping  with  the 
original  credit. 


Table  1- 

-Single  taxpayer  over  65, 
standard  deduction 

With 

Incom*  (w;tcr«  and 

Prpscnt 

New 
tux 

Tax 
cut 

Percent 
tux  cut 

»1  0(10                     ... 

0 
$30 
120 

SOU 

488 

(m 

892 
1,243 
1,900 

0 

0 

2«ltt 
3SC 
5.17 
7S4 
1,031 
1,580 

$I..V»» 

$-JtlOO      

$30 
64 
91 

1(12 
129 
l.Vi 
212 
320 

100 
53 

JM.OllO 

m 

$4,0«10 

21 

i-^.noo 

19 

$1)  (JOO 

It 

y.jM\ 

17 

$10(100       

17 

Office  or  tlw  Secretary  o(  tlie  Treasury.  Office  «rf  Tm 

Analy<i.<. 

Table  2. — Married  couple,  hath  over  65, 
with,  standard  deduction 


Income  (wnpes  and 
salaries) 

Present 
Ux 

New 
tax 

Tax 
cat 

Percent 
tax  cut 

$1  noo             

0 

0 

0 

$00 

240 

420 

600 

877 

1,572 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$140 

290 

4S0 

686 

1,114 

$1  .'iOO 

$2,000        

t-I.OOO. 

$60 

100 
ITO 
150 
191 
258 

100 

$.»,0(J0. 

*i 

$.-,noo   

31 

$6.000 

25 

$7.500 

22 

$10,000 

19 

Offic*'  of  the  Soentary  of  the  Treasury.  OfHce  of  Tax 

Analysis. 

Table  3. — Married  couple,  both  over  65. 
uHth  typical  average  itemized  deductiotu 


Income  (waRcs  and 
salaries) 

Present 
tax 

New 
tax 

Tax 
cut 

Percent 
tax  cut 

$1  000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$144 

300 

456 

T» 

1,196 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$108 

223 

343 

576 

990 

$1  .100 

$2  uoo 

$3  000 

$4,000     

$;« 

77 
113 
144 
20« 

2.') 

$.',,000     

26 

$6,000 

2.S 

$7,500 

20 

$10,000  

17 

Offlf*  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea.«iury,  Omce  of  Tax 

Analysis. 

Table  4. — Taxpayers  benefiting  from  an  ad- 
ditional dividend  exclusion  and  repeal  of 
the  dividend  credit ^____ 

SDiCiLE  TAXrATEB  (Sa>  ADDITIONAL  EXCH'SION) 


Taxpayers 

receiving 

On  stocks 

And  sub- 

total divi- 

valued  at 

ject  to 

rtenflsofthls 

(3.2  per- 

margin al 

uuiount  or 

cent 

tax  rate 

less 

rate)! 

of- 

Wni  pay  the  same  or 
less  tax  because  the 
additional  exclu- 
sion I?  equal  to  the 
4-percent  dividend 
credit  on  dividends 
of— 


Ptrtmt 

237.50 

$7,422 

15 

■250.00 

7,812 

16 

262.60 

8.203 

17 

275.00- 

8,6»4 

18 

287.50 

8,9S4 

19 

300.00 

9.375 

ao 

312.50 

9.766 

21 

325.00 

10,156 

22 

337.50- 

10.647 

23 

350.00 

10,937 

24 

$187.  .10 

2oaoo 

212.  50 
225.00 
237.50 
250.00 
262.50 
27.1.00 
287.50 
300.00 


MARBnCD  TAXPATER«   (»100  ADDITIONAL  ElCLrsiOW) 


Percenl 

47.1.00 

$14,844 

15 

$37.1.00 

.100.00 

15.624 

IS 

400.00 

525.00 

16,406 

17 

425.00 

550.00 

17,188 

18 

450.00 

575.00 

17,968 

19 

47.1.00 

600.00 

18,750 

20 

500.00 

625.00 

IP,  532 

21 

525.00 

6.10.00 

20.312 

22 

6.1(1).  00 

675.00 

21,094 

23 

676.00 

700.00 

21,874 

24 

600.00 

I  June-July  1963  weekly  average,  Standard  A  Poor's 
Corp.  (800  stocks). 

Source:  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  OfBoe 
of  Tux  Analysis,  Sept.  0, 1963. 
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Table  5. — Revenue  hiU  of  1963  effect  on  taxpayers  age  65  arid  over  * 
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(In  millloas  of  dollars] 
TOTAL 


Adjusted  gross  income  class 


0  to  $3,000 

$3,000  to  $.1,000  . 
$5,000  to  $10,000. 
$10,000  to  $20,000 
$20,000  to  $50,000 
$50,000  and  over. 

Total 

0  to  $1,000 

$3,000  to  $5,000... 
$5,000  to  $10,000.. 
$10,000  to  $20,000 
$20,000  to  $60,000. 
$50,000  and  over. 

Total 

0  to  $3,000 

$3,000  to  $5.000... 
$5,000  to  $10,000.. 
$10,000  to  $20,000. 
$20,000  to  $50,000. 
$50,000  and  over.. 

Total 


Tax 

UabUity 

onder 

present 

law* 


40 
200 
730 
830 
990 
1,240 


4.030 


Rate 
change 


-15 
-60 
-165 
-145 
-165 
-190 


-740 


Stmctural  changes 


Sick  pay 
exclusion 


(*) 
W 

(•) 
(•) 
(«) 


Limita- 
tion of 
deduc- 
tions 


W 


5 
10 
10 
10 
15 


60 


Casualty 
loss  de- 
duction 


(•) 


Personal 

holding 

oom- 


(«) 
(«) 
(*) 
(♦) 
W 


Dividend 

credit 

and 

exclusion 


W 


5 

15 
20 
35 
65 


130 


Medical 
care  de- 
duction 


(*) 
(<) 
(«) 
W 


-5 
-6 


-10 


Mini- 
mum 
standard 
deduc- 
tion 


(•) 
(«) 
(«) 
(«) 


-6 
-5 


-10 


AU  other 
changes' 


W 
(«) 
(*) 
(*) 
W 


(«) 


Total 
struc- 
tural 
changes 


-6 
6 
35 
30 
40 
70 


175 


Total 
effect 
of  bill 


-20 

-55 
-130 
-116 
-125 
-120 


-865 


WITH  EARNED  INCOME 


25 
150 
580 
586 
700 

gos 


2.  MS 


-10 
-45 
-130 
-105 
-115 
-140 


-545 


{*) 
(*) 

(*) 
(<) 
(•) 


(*) 


6 

10 

6 

6 

10 


36 


(«) 

(«) 
(•) 


(«) 
(«) 
(«) 
(•) 
(♦) 
(*) 


W 


w 


6 

6 

10 

20 

26 


66 


(«) 
(«) 


-5 
-6 


-10 


(«) 
(«) 
(♦) 
(«) 
(«) 


-6 


-6 


W 
(«) 
(«) 
(«) 
(«) 

w 


w 


-5 
10 
25 
15 
20 
30 


S6 


-15 
-35 

—105 
-90 
-95 

-110 


-450 


WITH  NO  EARNED  INCOME 


15 

-5 

(«) 

(*) 

(*) 

(0 

<5 

(«) 

(0 

O 

(0 

50 

-16 

(«) 

(«) 

(0 

(«) 

(«) 

(0 

-5 

w 

-6 

150 

-35 

(*) 

w 

(*) 

(•) 

10 

(«) 

(*) 

(*) 

10 

245 

-40 

(0 

6 

(0 

(0 

10 

(*) 

(«) 

(*) 

16 

290 

-60 

(«) 

5 

(«) 

w 

16 

(«) 

(«) 

(«) 

20 

335 

-50 

(«) 

6 

(*) 

5 

30 

(«) 

(♦) 

(♦) 

40 

1.085 

-196 

(«) 

15 

(«) 

5 

65 

(0 

-5 

o 

80 

-5 
-20 
-26 
-25 
-30 
-10 


-115 


'  Excludes  capital  (tains  provisions. 
•  Excludes  Uix  at  25  i)ercent  alternative  rate. 

•All  other  changes  include  group  term  insurance,  cliild  care  allowance,  moving  ex- 
penses, income  averaging  charitable  contributions. 


*  Less  than  $2,500,000. 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Office  of  Tax  Analysis.  Sept.  17. 1963. 


Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
country  needs  a  tax  cut.  Our  private 
economy  has  long  been  stified  and  bur- 
dened by  an  excessively  heavy  tax  load. 
Our  people  back  home  have  watched 
their  local,  their  school  taxes,  their 
State,  and  their  Federal  taxes  spiral  up- 
ward. That  spiral  has  resulted  from  the 
unrelenting  pressure  of  spending  by 
Government. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  the,  Byrnes  re- 
committal motion  that  would  tie  Federal 
tax  reduction  to  cuts  in  the  budget.  I 
have  voted  against  every  appropriation 
bill  this  year,  except  military  defense.  I 
have  done  so.  because,  in  my  study  of 
those  bills  I  have  felt  that  every  one  of 
them  was  too  high.  I  intend  to  continue 
judging  appropriation  measures  by  a 
Puritan  standard. 

If  the  Byrnes  amendment  fails,  how- 
ever. I  Intend  to  vote  for  this  tax  reduc- 
tion bill.  I  do  so  with  mixed  feelings. 
There  are  many  bad  features  in  this  bill. 
The  repeal  of  a  portion  of  the  dividend 
credit  is  wrong.  Tax  loopholes  have  been 
left  unfilled.  Basic  reforms  in  our  tax 
structure  remain  neglected.  Yet,  no  tax 
bill  is  perfect.  The  bill  itself  is  310  pages 
long  and  the  report  explaining  it  is 
longer  yet.  The  bill  does,  however,  meet 
one  paramount  requirement:  It  reduces 
the  weight  of  taxes  upon  the  backs  of 
our  people  and  our  businesses.  I  believe 
most  of  the  domestic  problems  faced  by 
our  country  today  would  be  solved  by  an 
expanded  prosperity.  I  strongly  prefer 
that  answer  instead  of  the  depressing, 
pessimistic,  oppressive  expedient  of  in- 
creased  Federal   intervention   into   the 


lives  of  our  citizenry.  If  we  reject  the 
opportunity  for  a  tax  cut  now,  we  will 
continue  to  hobble  our  private  economy 
in  the  face  of  rising  demands  from 
liberal  economists  that  Government 
must  replace  most  private  phases  of  our 
economy.  The  one  argument  repeated 
by  these  liberal  planners,  in  fact  dinned 
in  our  ears  imceasingly,  is:  "You  can't 
solve  domestic  problems  through  the  pri- 
vate economy.  The  only  one  who  can 
really  help  the  average  citizen  to  a  bet- 
ter life  is  Mr.  Federal  Government." 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  danger  sig- 
nals on  the  horizon  for  our  Government. 
There  may  well  be  a  recession  coming — 
perhaps  between  next  December  and 
March.  I  do  not.  by  any  means,  believe 
that  this  tax  cut  would  prevent  such  a 
recession.  It  is  too  late  and  it  Is  offered 
as  a  part  of  a  crazy  congeries  of  conflict- 
ing economic  panaceas  proposed  by  Mr. 
Kennedy.  We  are  committed  irrevoca- 
bly today  to  a  course  which  will  probably 
produce  recession  tomorrow.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  few  people  in  the  adminis- 
tration who  seem  to  understand  the  dy- 
namics of  our  free  economy  are  today 
only  weak  and  timid  voices  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Nonetheless,  an  immediate  reduc- 
tion of  the  tax  burden  is  important  to 
the  preservation  of  our  economic  system 
as  we  know  it  today. 

I  am  not  impressed  by  the  President's 
recent  words  committing  himself  to 
economy.  Words  have  been  too  numer- 
ous and  actions  too  sparse  on  the  Wash- 
ington frontier  for  the  past  3  years.  We 
know  the  record  of  regular,  Insistent  de- 
mands upon  Congress  to  increase  spend- 


ing. TTie  President  has  not  withdrawn  a 
single  one  of  those  demands.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  he  mentioned  them  briefly  in 
his  address  to  the  Nation  when  he  re- 
ferred to  the  importance  of  "all  the  rest" 
of  his  spending  proposals  now  bogged 
down  in  Congress.  The  President  says 
he  is  going  to  cut  expenditures,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  goes  on  demanding 
that  Congress  loosen  up  on  the  Treasury 
pursestrings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  especially  encour- 
aged by  one  development  which  deserves 
mention  here.  A  year  and  a  half  ago  the 
President  was  talking  about  the  myth  of 
the  balanced  budget  and  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. He  seemed  ready  to  try  to  sell 
the  American  people  on  the  value  of  per- 
sistent and  continued  deficit  spending. 
Today  he  has.  for  the  moment  at  least, 
abandoned  this  approach.  This  repre- 
sents a  monumental  victory  for  Congress 
over  the  executive  planners  who  care  not 
about  balanced  budgets.  It  may  turn  out 
to  be  a  Pyrrhic  victory,  but  determina- 
tion and  insistence  by  Congress  In  fu- 
ture appropriations  may  yet  make  It 
meaningful. 

I  want,  for  the  Record,  to  include  here 
the  comments  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills,  on 
September  16,  with  reference  to  this 
legislation  and  President  Kennedy's 
letter  of  the  following  day  in  which  he 
subscribed  to  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Mills]  very  sensible  views. 
Needless  to  say,  the  President  has  often 
held  precisely  to  the  opposite  views,  but 
it  is  nice  to  have  him  occasionally  on  our 
side.    It  is  my  hope  that  the  action  of 
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the  House  today  in  passing  this  tax  re- 
duction will  force  the  President  to 
adhere  to  the  economic  policy  stated  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills].  We  cannot  go  both  ways — the 
way  of  tax  reduction  and  the  way  of  in- 
creased expenditure  to  stimulate  our 
economy — without  great  peril  under 
present  circumstances.  As  President 
Kennedy  so  eloquently  put  it  in  his  Yale 
commencement  address: 

For  the  great  enemy  of  the  truth  Is  very 
often  not  the  He— -deliberate,  contrived,  and 
dishonest — but  the  myth — persistent,  per- 
suasive, and  unrealistic. 

We  pray  that  the  President's  seeming 
commitment  to  expenditure  reduction 
and  fiscal  responsibility  will  not  to- 
morrow be  classed  among  the  "myths" 
of  a  bygone  era. 
Chaisman  Wilbuk  D.  Mills,  Committed  on 

Wats    and    Means.    Explains   Intent   and 

Purpose   or  Section  I  or  H.R.   8363,  the 

Revenue  Act  of  1962 

The  purpose  of  this  tax  reduction  and 
revision  bill  Is  to  loosen  the  constraints 
which  present  Federal  taxation  Imposes  on 
the  American  economy.  The  results  of  these 
tax  reductions  and  revisions  will  be  a  higher 
level  of  economic  activity,  fuller  use  of  our 
manpower,  more  Intensive  and  profitable  use 
of  our  plant  and  equipment;  and  with  the 
increases  In  wages,  salaries,  profits,  consump- 
tion, and  Investment,  there  will  be  Increases 
In  Federal  tax  revenues.  Increases  In  eco- 
nomic activity.  In  the  use  of  our  resources. 
In  personal  and  business  Incomes,  and  In 
Federal  revenues  also  might  be  realized  If, 
Instead  of  reducing  taxes,  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  Incretised  expenditures 
of  Government.  In  other  words,  there  are 
two  roarts  the  Government  could  follow  to- 
ward a  larger,  more  prosperous  economy — 
the  tax  reduction  road  or  the  Government 
expenditure  Increase  road.  There  Is  a  dif- 
ference— a  vitally  Important  difference — be- 
tween them.  The  Increase  In  Government 
expenditure  road  gets  us  to  a  higher  level 
of  economic  activity  with  larger  and  larger 
shares  of  that  activity  Initiating  In  Govern- 
ment— with  more  labor  and  capital  being 
used  directly  by  the  Government  In  Its  activi- 
ties and  with  more  labor  and  capital  in  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy  being  used  to 
produce  goods  and  services  on  Government 
orders.  The  tax  reduction  road,  on  the  other 
hand,  gets  us  to  a  higher  level  of  economic 
activity — to  a  bigger,  more  prosperous,  more 
efficient  economy — with  a  larger  and  larger 
share  of  that  enlarged  activity  Initiating  In 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy — In  the 
decision  of  Individuals  to  Increase  and  diver- 
sify their  private  consumption  and  In  the 
decisions  of  business  concerns  to  Increase 
their  productive  capacity — to  acquire  more 
plant  and  machines,  to  hire  more  labor,  to 
expand  their  Inventories — and  to  diversify 
and  Increase  the  efficiency  of  their  produc- 
tion. 

Section  I  of  the  bill  is  a  firm,  positive 
assertion  of  the  preference  of  the  United 
States  for  the  tax  reduction  road  to  a  bigger, 
more  progressive  economy.  When  we,  as  a 
Nation,  choose  this  road  we  are  at  the  same 
time  rejecting  the  other  road,  and  we  want 
it  understood  that  we  do  not  Intend  to  try 
to  go  along  both  roads  at  the  same  time. 

The  further  meaning  of  section  I  of  the 
bill  Is  that  no  Government  activity  Is  to 
depend  for  Its  Jiistlficatlon  on  the  amount 
it  contributes  to  the  total  spxendlng  of  the 
economy,  because  we  prefer  to  reduce  taxes 
and  allow  Individuals  and  business  concerns 
In  their  own  right  to  make  that  contribution. 
On  the  contrary,  any  and  all  activities  of 
the  Government  have  to  be  Justified  on  their 
importance  In  serving  other  essential  goals 
of  the  Nation.     There  is  no  further  Justiflca- 
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tljn  for  an  indifferent  attitude  toward  waste- 
fv  1.  Inefficient  Government  activities,  merely 
because  they  incidentally  give  employment — 
ts  X  reduction  will  also  create  Job  opportu- 
nities and  in  lines  of  activity  which  better 
Si  tisfy  the  character  and  demands  of  the 
p^ple  for  an  enriched  life.  There  Is  no  more 
Jijstlficatlon  for  half-hearted  efforts  or  out- 
right failure  to  eliminate  Government  pro- 
gtams  that  have  outlived  their  usefulness 
JUst  because  they  also  contribute  to  the  total 
spending  stream  of  the  economy — that  con- 
tribution will  be  better  realized  by  increas- 
ing the  purchasing  power  of  consumers  and 
investors  through  tax  reduction.  Finally. 
tttere  is  no  further  occasion  for  using  the 
additional  revenues  which  will  be  generated 
bV  the  expansion  of  the  economy  as  ^  result 
of  tax  reduction  and  revision  to  finance  ad- 
ditional Investment  expenditures,  solely  be- 
ciuse  those  additional  expenditures  might 
aid  further  to  expansion  of  economic  ac- 
tivity. If  such  additional  expansion  is  de- 
sl-ed  or  needed,  tax  reduction  will  achieve 
ii  Just  as  surely  and  through  vigorous  and 
progressive  forces  of  the  private  sectors  of 
the  economy. 

I  Let  me  emphasize  the  last  point.  Section 
I  of  the  bill  announces  very  clearly  that  we 
aU  not  rejecting  a  balance  in  the  budget  as 
t^e  guiding  criterion  for  management  of  the 
fl|nances  of  the  Federal  Government.  We 
ak-e.  Indeed,  emphatically  reaffirming  that 
criterion.  We  are  confident  that  within  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time,  tax  reduction 
ahd  revision  will  result  In  larger  Federal  reve- 
rJues  than  those  we  could  expect  without 
these  tax  changes.  Section  I  of  the  bill  calls 
vipon  both  the  Executive  and  Congress  to 
restrain  Government  expenditures  so  that 
tnls  Increase  In  revenues  can  reduce  deficits 
a>id  bring  us  sooner  to  realization  of  the 
gbal  of  a  balanced  budget  In  a  prosperous 
economy. 

I  have  stressed  the  contribution  this  bill 
Win  make  in  achieving  a  balanced  budget 
{tfid  an  enlarged  economy.  These  are  the 
principal  economic  objectives  of  the  bill.  If 
ij  were  called  upon  to  give  a  definition  of  the 
phrase  "fiscal  responsibility,"  this  Is  Just 
l^ow  I  would  define  It:  It  means  conducting 
the  finances  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
9(uch  a  way  that  a  balanced  budget  can  be 
£^d  Is  achieved  In  an  economy  which  Is 
Rowing  rapidly,  providing  adequate  employ- 
ijient  and  Investment  opportunities,  making 
f|uU  use  of  Its  capital  and  human  resources, 
alnd  giving  the  fullest  possible  play  to  the 
initiative  and  venturesomeness  of  the  private 


sector.  Tax  reduction  and  revision  will  make 
It  possible  for  us  to  achieve  these  objectives — 
to  be  fiscally  responsible — with  minimum 
direct  intervention  by  the  Government  In 
the  decisions  of  Individuals  and  business 
concerns. 

It  has  been  argued  by  some  that  this  bill 
represents  an  effort  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  manage  the  economy  and  Ignores 
the  precept  that  taxation  should  be  for  rev- 
enue purposes  only.  The  argument  Is  com- 
pletely wrong.  This  bill  reflects  an  effort  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  reduce  and  re- 
move— not  to  Impose — tax  constraints  on 
the  economy,  to  give  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy  greater  wherewithal  to  do  what 
comes  naturally  to  It  and  which  increases 
the  well-being  of  all  of  us.  Moreover,  It 
affords  us  the  greatest  possible  assurance 
that  we  will  before  long  secure  revenues 
equal  to — or  even  greater  than — Government 
expenditures.  Indeed,  failure  to  provide  tax 
reduction  and  revision  at  this  time  would  be 
fiscally  Irresponsible.  It  would  represent  the 
Federal  Government's  Ignoring  the  adverse 
Impact  of  Its  excessive  tax  burdens  on  the 
economy  and  on  the  budget.  We  must  re- 
member that  tax  policy  cannot  be  made  In 
a  vacuum.  If  we  are  to  be  responsible,  we 
must  give  the  closest  possible  attention  to 
the  effects  on  the  economy  of  what  we  do- 
or fall  to  do — In  tax  policy. 

This  bill,  therefore,  represents  a  respon- 
sible discharge  of  our  duties  to  sound  fiscal 
management. 


The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  17. 1963. 
The  Honorable  Wilbxtr  D.  Mills. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 
De.\r  Wilbur; 

I  thought  your  Monday  release  in  support 
of  the  tax  bill  was  excellent.     It  should  be 
convincing   to  Members  of   Congress   and    I 
subscribe  to  It. 
Sincerely, 

/s/  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
for  this  tax  bill.  Although  I  have  differ- 
ences with  some  aspects  of  it.  these  dif- 
ferences are  minor  compared  to  my  over- 
all conviction  that  the  American  economy 
is  in  need  of  the  stimulus  that  will  come 
from  a  cut  in  income  tax  rates. 

I  think  it  is  useful  to  restate  for  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  schedule  of 
changes  for  individuals: 


Taxable  income  brackets 


Single  |H»rson 


(lo$.W> 

Ttyu  10  $1.000 

,000  to$l..'ilJO 

j*io  tor2.i)00 

z.ooo  to  n.ajo 

1,000  to  $»).«» 

1,000  to  $H,noo 

1,000  to  $10,000  .. 
|io,ooo  to  $12,000.. 

12,000  to  $14,000  . 
14.000  to  $16,000.. 

ic.ono  to  $18,000.. 

JlH.iXM)  tottO.OOO.. 
»Si,(lO<)  to  $-?2,000.. 
t-'-MKW  to  $2»),000. . 
t.t"),000  to$3-.'.000.. 
tf-'.DOO  to  $3K,000. . 
ijH.OOO  to$44.000.. 
144,000  to  $.'■10.000.. 

iso.oix)  to  leo.ooo. . 

jtiO.OOO  to  $70,000. . 

ro.noo  to  wo.ooo. . 

|MO,(XX)  to  $»0,000. . 
fco.OOO  to  $100,000. 
JUJO,000  to$l.')0.000 

tir4),ooo  to  $200,000 
i.1»,000  and  over.. 


Married  (Joint > 


Oto  $1.000 

$1,000  to  $2,000 

$2.o»x)  to  $a,ooo 

$3,000  to  $4,000 

$4,000  to  $S,000 

$8.(X)0  to  $12,000 

$12,000  to  $u;.ooo... 

$16,000  to  $20,000... 
$-20,(X)0  to  $24,000... 
$24,000  to  $28,000... 
$-2«,000  to$;j2.000... 

$;«.ooo  to  $;i»),ooo... 

$a6,000  lo$40,(X)0... 
!M0.(W0to«44.000... 
$44,000  to  $.'>-'.noo... 

$.'12,000  to  $«>t,000... 
$63,000  to  $76,000... 
$70,000  to  $88,000... 
$88,000  to  $100.000. . 
$100,000  to  $120,000. 
$120,000  to  $140,000. 
$140,000  to  $160,000. 
$160,000  to  $1X0,000. 
$180,000  to  $200,000. 
$300,000  to  $300,000. 
$300,000  to  $400,000. 
$400,000  uni I  over... 


rres«>nt 
rates 


ao 
ao 
20 

20 

22 

aii 

30 
34 
38 
43 
47 
SO 
53 
A6 
SQ 
62 
65 

m 


78 
81 
84 
87 
89 
W) 
Ul 


]9tA  rales 


ir>.fl 

lfi.5 
17.5 
18.0 

ao.o 

23.5 
27.0 
30.5 
34.0 
37.5 
41.0 
44.  5 
47.5 
.SO.  5 
53.5 
SA.0 
58.5 
61.0 
63.5 
66.0 
68.5 
71.0 
73.5 
75.0 
76.5 
76.5 
77.0 


l»6.-i^it«>5 


14 

1.'. 

It; 

17 
19 


2S 

:t2 
:«> 
:«» 

42 

4.-) 

4H 
."HI 
53 
.Vi 
58 
60 
62 
M 
66 
6K 

nu 

70 
70 
70 
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The  present  0F>ening  bracket  of  $0  to 
12,000  for  single  persons  would  be  split 


into  four  segments  of 
beginning  rate  of  14 


$500  each.    The 
percent — 1965— is 


approximately  30  percent  below  the  pres- 
ent 20-percent  rate.  It  would  apply  to 
only  $500 — $1,000  for  married  couples. 
However,  the  reduction  in  the  top  $500 
of  the  present  first  bracket  is  from  20 
to  17  percent,  a  cut  of  about  15  percent. 
For  higher  brackets,  the  average  reduc- 
tion in  rates  remains  at  about  15  per- 
cent. Thus,  the  reduction  from  38 
to  32  percent  in  the  $10,000  to 
$12,000  bracket  is  about  15  percent,  and 
the  reduction  from  59  to  50  per- 
cent in  the  $22,000  to  $26,000  bracket  is 
also  about  15  percent.  At  still  higher 
levels,  the  percentage  reductions  are 
greater.  Thus,  for  single  individuals 
with  incomes  between  $50,000  and 
$60,000,  the  reduction  from  75  to 
62  percent  in  this  bracket,  is  roughly 
17  percent;  on  income  between  $100,000 
and  $150,000  the  reduction  would  be 
about  24  percent. 

This  bill  by  1965  wiU  cut  total  Federal 
revenues  by  $11  billion.  This  is  a  very 
large  cut  in  Federal  revenue  indeed. 
But  if  the  experience  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration  1954  tax  cut  holds  true, 
there  will  be  a  substantial  increase  in 
Federal  revenues  in  the  years  thereafter. 
The  Eisenhower  administration  tax  re- 
duction in  1954  amounted  to  $7.4  bil- 
lion. This,  it  should  be  said,  included 
allowing  the  excess  profits  tax  to  ex- 
pire. Two  years  later,  in  1956,  receipts 
were  $3.2  billion  above  the  level  existing 
before  the  reductions  were  made. 

Currently  the  unemployment  rate  in 
the  United  States  is  5.5  percent.  In  New 
York  City  it  is  a  good  deal  higher.  I  be- 
lieve that  an  immediate  cut  in  rates  for 
both  individuals  and  corporations  will 
have  a  beneficial  impact  on  the  unem- 
ployment rate. 

I  believe  also  that  the  extremely  high 
rates  that  now  exist  for  individuals — 
from  20  to  91  percent — have  depressed 
incentive  and  imp>eded  consumer  buy- 
ing. 

I  &m  not  impressed  with  the  argu- 
ments that  I  have  heard  about  the  im- 
mediate danger  of  setting  off  an  infla- 
tionary spiral.  That  is  a  danger  in  any 
relatively  stable  economy  but  it  is  not 
our  problem  now.  Most  economists 
whose  works  I  have  read  or  with  whom 

1  have  discussed  this  subject  in  person 
have  long  supported  the  view  that  rate 
reductions  will  be  beneficial. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  bill  does  not  in- 
clude the  proposed  taxation  at  capital 
gains  rates  of  the  appreciated  value  of 
assets  held  at  death.  It  is  sound  also 
that  ordinary  capital  gains  rates  are  re- 
duced to  a  maximum  of  21  percent  for 
assets  held  2  years  or  longer. 

I  think  it  was  an  error  to  remove  the 
dividend  credit  in  two  steps — from  4  to 

2  percent  in  1964  and  repealed  for  sub- 
sequent years — but  under  the  rule  no 
amendments  are  permitted  in  order  to 
rectify  this  error.  In  view  of  the  disal- 
lowance of  the  dividend  credii,  I  think 
it  was  proper  to  double  the  dividend  ex- 
clusion from  $50  to  $100. 

I  am  pleased  also  that  a  provision  has 
been  inserted  in  the  bill  for  the  averaging 
of  income  for  those  persons,  usually  au- 
thors or  composers,  who  may  receive  a 
very  high  income  in  one  year  and  a  very 
low  income  in  other  years  for  a  single 
work  product.   The  bill  in  effect  provides 


for  the  averaging  of  income  over  a  5- 
year  period  where  the  income  in  the  cur- 
rent year  exceeds  the  average  of  the  4 
prior  years  by  more  than  one-third  and 
this  excess  equals  at  least  $3,000. 

It  is  sensible  that  the  bill  eliminates 
the  2  percent  penalty  tax  which  must 
presently  be  paid  by  corporations  for  the 
privilege  of  filing  consolidated  returns. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  Intend  to  vote 
for  the  tax  bill,  I  shall  also  vote  for  the 
Byrnes  amendment,  which  will  require 
the  President  to  submit  a  budgetary  re- 
quest of  no  more  than  $97  billion  for 
fiscal  1964  (which  is  in  fact  higher  than 
the  current  level)  and  $98  billion  for 
fiscal  1965.  None  of  the  Members  who 
argue  against  tliis  amendment  argue 
against  its  purpose.  All  Members  on  the 
majority  side  of  the  aisle  that  I  have 
heard  in  debate  have  stated  that  expend- 
itures should  be  held  at  these  levels,  and 
the  President  has  indicated  that  he  ex- 
pects to.  The  administration  must  es- 
tablish priorities  of  importance.  This 
they  refuse  to  do.  The  other  day  they 
pressed  on  us  a  $175  million  bomb  shel- 
ter bill.  Before  that  it  wsis  a  one-half 
billion  dollar  pork  barrel  misnomered 
"area  redevelopment."  Before  that  it 
was  a  $5V2  billion  moon-shot  bill  which 
we  tried  to  cut  down  to  reasonable  pro- 
portions, and  they  fought  us.  Meanwhile 
basic  things  like  education  die  aborning. 

Normally  I  do  not  like  to  attach 
strings  to  the  Executive  in  the  enact- 
ment of  congressional  programs.  I 
have  Voted  against  such  proposals  sev- 
eral times  in  areas  involving  foreign 
policy  for  that  very  reason. 

But  I  shall  vote  for  this  amendment 
as  a  declaration  of  general  policy  to  the 
effect  that  the  Federal  budget  should  be 
kept  inja^ance  except  in  emergencies 
suclyag  a  depression  or  a  severe  reces- 
sio*!;  which  no  one  now  argrues  we  are 
atMtii^a-have.  In  the  absence  of  emer- 
genciesTl^no  not  agree  with  planned  defi- 
cits for  indefinite  periods.  Strangely 
enough,  I  can  find  no  disagreement  with 
this  in  the  report  of  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority. In  fact,  the  report  says  in  plain 
language  that  "if  Congress  is  to  provide 
the  tax  reduction  intended  in  this  bill 
a  tighter  rein  than  previously  must  be 
kept  on  expenditures." 

The  debate,  in  the  last  2  days  in  fact, 
has  disclosed  that  the  Members  on  the 
majority  side  of  the  aisle  have  been  com- 
p>eting  with  each  other  to  see  who  can 
make  the  strongest  statement  in  favor  of 
achieving  a  balanced  budget  in  the  earli- 
est possible  year. 

If  the  Byrnes  amendment  does  not 
pass  we  shall  expect  the  Democratic 
majority  and  the  President  who  has  en- 
dorsed this  statement  stated  in  the 
report,  to  live  up  to  the  promise  made. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill,  H.R.  8363,  we  are  now  debating, 
and  which  I  earnestly  hope  we  will  forth- 
with approve,  is  unquestionably  the  most 
important  measure  that  has  yet  come 
before  this  88th  Congress;  it  could  well 
prove  to  be  the  most  significant  legis- 
lative tax  act  of  modern  history. 

The  anticipated  impact  of  thiis  bill 
practically  constitutes  the  core  upon 
which  further  major  Government  pur- 
poses are  founded;  it  represents  a  vital 
segment  in  this  Nation's  future  economic 


expansion  plans;  it  provides  a  keystone 
in  the  overall  architectural  design  to  keep 
this  country  moving  ahead  in  the  basic 
areas  of  economic  development,  domestic 
progress,  and  world  leadership. 

Briefiy,  the  objectives  of  this  tax  re- 
duction proposal,  accompanied  with 
pledged  economies  in  and  prudent  con- 
trol of  future  Federal  expenditures,  are 
to  encourage  the  long-term  economic 
growth  of  the  Nation,  restrain  the  tend- 
encies of  increasing  unemployment,  re- 
strict the  historically  recurrent  forces  of 
recession,  contribute  to  the  balancing  of 
our  international  payments,  and  even- 
tually eliminate  the  distressing  pattern 
of  chronic  budgetary  deficits. 

To  determine  our  action  on  this  vitally 
important  legislation  it  seems  to  me  we 
must  each  ask  of,  and  answer  for,  our- 
selves this  simple  question — do  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  hold  forth  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  fulfilling  its  objectives,  which 
are  admittedly  in  the  best  national 
interest? 

To  get  the  right  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, I  think  it  wise  to  use  our  time -tested 
first  principles  of  decision,  which  are  the 
lessons  of  past  experience,  attention  to 
the  voice  of  authority,  acceptance  of  the 
weight  of  the  evidence,  and  the  exercise 
of  conscientious  judgment. 

A  summary  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples reveals  that,  in  the  economic  his- 
tory of  our  own  and  other  countries, 
most  recently  in  England,  tax  reduction 
does  undoubtedly  tend  to  stimulate  the 
economy,  encourage  capital  investment, 
and  relieve  unemployment. 

With  regard  to  the  voice  of  authority, 
I  think  all  Members  here  would  agree 
there  is  none  in  this  country  higher  or 
more  respected  than  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  He,  with  his  dedicated  as- 
sociates on  this  great  committee,  have 
spent  some  eight  long  and  arduous 
months  listening  to  witnesses,  evaluating 
testimony  and  formulating  the  bill  they 
have  now  presented  to  us  with  recom- 
mendation for  passage. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
conformity  with  his  sworn  and  solemn 
duty,  to  make  recommendations  to  im- 
prove the  state  of  the  Nation,  has  testi- 
fied before  the  country  in  explanation 
and  favor  of  this  legislation.  Beyond 
these  expert  sources  a  majority  of  our 
leading  economists;  the  Business  Com- 
mittee for  Tax  Reduction  in  1963,  com- 
posed of  some  2,400  of  our  most  respect- 
ed Industrial  leaders;  the  oflQcials  of  our 
great  labor  orpanizations;  major  insur- 
ance groups;  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Republican  Governors' 
Association  have  also  recorded  their 
voices  and  sentiments  in  support  of  this 
bill's  objectives. 

It  would  appear  then  that  the  lessons 
of  history  and  multitudinous  voices  of 
authority  provide  us,  in  this  Instance, 
with  an  overwhelming  weight  of  evidence 
for  approval  of  this  bill.  There  remains 
then  only  the  exercise  of  our  own  indi- 
vidual conscientious  judgment. 

Certainly  there  are  some  items  and 
provisions  within  this  bill  with  which 
each  of  us  could  find  disagreement  but, 
for  what  we  carmot  change  or  eliminate, 
is  it  right  to  imperil  the  overall  benefits 
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this  bill  holds  out  to  the  Nation,  more 
especially  when  we  have  In  the  language 
of  the  bill  itself  and  the  statement  of 
the  President  s  pledge  to  determinedly 
pursue  substantial  reductions  in  future 
governmental  expenditures. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  first  section  of 
this  bill  contains  a  declaration,  in  sum- 
mary, that  the  "Congress  by  this  action 
recognizes  the  importance  of  taking  all 
reasonable  measures  to  restrain  Govern- 
ment spending  and  urges  the  President 
to  declare  his  accord  with  this  objec- 
tive." 

As  you  are  further  aware,  the  Presi- 
dent wrote  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
repeating  his  previous  pledge  to  achieve 
a  balanced  Federal  budget  and  exercise 
a  tighter  rein  on  Federal  exp)enditures  by 
limiting  outlays  to  things  that  meet 
strict  criteria  of  national  need. 

In  the  light,  then,  of  this  bill's  lan- 
guage and  the  President's  pledge,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  conditioned  and  restric- 
tive proposals  being  so  earnestly  and 
sincerely  made  here  might  well  be  later 
brought  before  us  separately  and  on  their 
own  merits.  It  would  seem  almost  cer- 
tain that  any  restrictive  amendments 
appended  to  this  measure  now  would 
generate  only  confusion  and  doubt 
throughout  our  whole  economic  devel- 
opment system  and  negate  the  merito- 
rious objectives  of  this  measure.  We 
must  remain  mindful  that  the  executive 
department,  after  all,  cannot  expend 
more  than  the  Congress  appropriates. 

Let  us  then,  today,  demonstrate  our 
faith  in  the  authority  and  dedication  of 
a  distingixished  chairman  and  members 
of  a  great  committee  of  this  Congress. 
Let  us  avoid  furnishing  any  further  in- 
spiration and  material  to  Communist 
propaganda  by  showing  proper  confi- 
dence in  the  pledge  of  a  President  of  the 
United  States.  Let  us  recall  that  our 
American  citizens,  through  the  Con- 
gress, have  been  exceedingly  generous 
over  a  great  period  of  time  toward  the 
people  and  welfare  of  other  nations  In 
the  world.  This  is  our  opportunity  to 
prove  our  concern  for  our  own  too  long 
and  too  greatly  burdened  taxpayers  and 
businesses.  For  the  future  progress  of 
our  covmtry  let  us  give  the  American 
taxpayer  and  businesses  the  tax  relief 
they  so  urgently  need  and  let  us  do  it 
right  now. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  I  canvassed  my  congressional  dis- 
trict in  a  congressional  poll  earlier  this 
year,  I  received  overwhelming  evidence 
that  my  constituents  felt  that  any  tax 
reduction  ought  to  be  coupled  with  a 
reduction  in  Federal  spending.  In  fact, 
our  tabulation  showed  that  86.6  percent 
favored  this  approach.  Consequently, 
when  the  matter  comes  to  a  vote,  I  will 
be  obliged  to  support  the  heavy  consen- 
sus in  my  district. 

I  am  also  concerned  over  features  in 
this  bill  which,  instead  of  constituting 
tax  reform,  would  really  continue  a  re- 
gressive form  of  double  taxation.  The 
repeal  of  the  4-percent  credit  will  have 
a  harsh  impact  on  those  individuals  who 
have  set  aside  earnings  and  are  living 
on  a  fixed  income.  It  will  also  wipe  out 
one  of  the  incentives  for  investment  on 
which  the  economic  community  of  our 


Ration  must  depend  for  it  to  grow  and 
\o  create  additional  jobs  to  eliminate 
tmemployment.  The  confidence  of  some 
t7  million  American  investors,  beyond 
$iny  shadow  of  a  doubt,  will  be  shaken  by 
^his  repeal  provision  in  the  tax  bill. 
I  Further,  the  reduction  in  tax  rates  for 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans  who  fall 
faito  the  great  middle  class  will  only  be 
|5  percent  and  this  is  the  group  from 
Vhich  flow  savings  and  investment  capi- 
tal. They  have  not  been  treated  fairly 
by  this  bill  in  the  proposed  revisions  in 
0ur  rate  structure. 

'  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  tax  bill  does  not 
bass,  it  will  only  be  because  the  adminis- 
tration is  more  interested  in  its  sp>ending 
brogram  than  it  is  in  providing  the 
American  taxpayer  with  the  type  of  tax 
telief  that  is  long  overdue.  Word  has 
gone  out  from  the  White  House  to  defeat 
^e  Byrnes  motion  at  all  costs.  How- 
ever, any  vote  for  the  bill  under  the  so- 
Called  gag  rule  and  without  restricting 
Federal  expenditures  must  inevitably  be 
|i  vote  for  fiscal  irresponsibility. 
I  We  have  heard  many  of  the  propo- 
nents of  the  bill  from  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  and  the  administration  gen- 
erally, who  refer  to  the  tax  reductions 
Voted  in  the  80th  and  83d  Congresses  as 
$timulators  of  the  American  economy. 
As  a  Republican,  I  am  proud  of  those 
liepublican  accomplishments  which  were 
Voted  despite  strong  opposition  from 
prominent  Members  in  the  Democratic 
party  including  the  present  occupant  of 
the  White  House.  They  now  freely  ad- 
^it  to  the  wisdom  of  this  pioneering 
feffort  by  the  80th  and  83d  Republican 
Congresses  who.  after  so  many  years  of 
^eavy,  burdensome,  and  oppressive  tax- 

fition  reversed  the  false  economic  no- 
ion  that  the  Crovermnent  could  keep 
the  economic  wheels  moving  most  eflB- 
fciently  by  taxing  and  spending.  How- 
fever,  let  us  be  mindful  of  the  rest  of 
that  successful  formula  which  stood  the 
test  in  the  ensuing  years.  Our  friends 
on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  would 
have  us  forget  that  those  tax  reductions 
Were  coupled  with  reductions  in  Federal 
spending.  However,  the  two  sensibly  go 
hand  in  hand.  Otherwise,  we  can  only 
assume  that  the  administration  has  no 
other  concern  than  advancing  the  falla- 
cious economic  theory  that  it  can  spend 
its  way  into  prosperity  and  tax  our  chil- 
klren  into  poverty.  In  this  connection, 
pne  of  my  constituents  suggested  that 
)i  an  $11  billion  deficit  can  do  so  much 
lor  the  economy,  just  imagine  what  a 
$22  billion  deficit  will  do. 

I  would  remind  our  colleagues  that 
the  1948  Tax  Reduction  Act  provided  a 
$7.1  billion  a  year  saving  to  our  tax- 
ipayers  together  with  a  reduction  in  Fed- 
eral expenditures  amounting  to  some  $7 
ibillion.  The  1954  act  provided  an  addi- 
tional $7  billion  tax  reduction,  and  this 
|was  coupled  with  a  $9.7  billion  reduction 
jin  Federal  spending. 

If  we  forgo  the  opportunity  to  restrict 
Federal  expenditures  in  this  tax  bill,  the 
additional  deficit  spending  of  the  Ken- 
inedy  administration  will  increase  the 
fixed  carrying  charges  on  the  public  debt, 
^hat  temporary  benefits  may  accrue 
will  be  dissipated  by  the  harsh  impact  of 
Inflation.  The  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  will  decline  further.    Persons  liv- 


ing on  fixed  retirement  incomes  will  find 
it  harder  to  make  ends  meet. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  completely  In 
the  necessity  of  tax  reduction.  I  also 
believe  that  the  people  of  America  ex- 
pect those  of  us  in  the  Congress  to  act 
responsibly  and  to  vote  against  tax  cuts 
that  are  not  firmly  tied  to  reductions  in 
expenditures. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
September  19,  I  reported  to  President 
Kennedy  that  my  constituents  are  4  to 
1  against  a  tax  cut  if  spending  is  not 
cut. 

Here  Is  text  of  my  telegram: 

On  TV  and  radio  last  night  yon  asked 
the  public  to  contact  their  Congressmen 
about  the  proposed  tax  cut.  I  have  the 
answer  from  my  constituents,  and  I'm  ready 
to  report.  They  are  4  to  1  against  a  tax 
cut  If  spending  is  not  cut.  To  the  question. 
"Should  Income  taxes  be  cut  If  Federal 
spending  Is  not  cut?"  3,253  answered  yes; 
13,134  answered  no.  This  was  a  question 
on  my  recently  completed  annual  home- 
district  survey.  Questionnaires  went  to 
names  selected  at  random  from  telephone 
directories. 

Pattl  Pindlet, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Following  is  an  acknowledgement  I  re- 
ceived from  the  White  House,  together 
with  my  final  report  to  the  President: 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  September  20, 1963. 
Hon.  Paul  Pindlet, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  Thank  you  for  your 
telegram  of  September  19  Informing  the 
President  of  the  results  of  the  recent  poll 
you  made  in  your  district  regarding  the  pro- 
f>osed  tax  cut. 

I  note  that  your  poll  was  made  before  the 
President's  nationwide  address  In  which  he 
explained  the  compelling  reasons  for  a  tax 
cut,  and  I  hope  that  the  climate  of  opinion 
in  your  district  has  changed  somewhat  now. 
In  any  event,  we  appreciate  your  interest 
in  informing  us  of  the  thinking  of  your  con- 
stituents. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lawrence  P.  O'Brien. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President. 

Congress  or  the  United  States. 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C,  September  25,  1963. 
The  Honorable  John  P.  Kennedy, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Replying  to  my  tele- 
gram of  September  19,  your  special  assistant 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  climate  of  opin- 
ion In  the  20th  Congressional  District  of 
Illinois  has  changed  since  your  nationwide 
address  urging  the  tax  cut. 

It  is  true  my  survey  on  the  tax  cut  ques- 
tion was  made  prior  to  your  plea. 

Since  you  spoke.  I  have  had  this  response: 

9 
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For  a  tax  cut 

Against  a  tax  cut. 


) 


We  have  done  some  spot  checking  and  It's 
quite  clear  that  those  who  have  answered 
since  your  message  had  not  previously  ex- 
pressed an  opinion.  Therefore,  I  cannot  re- 
port any  shift  in  attitude. 

As  you  note,  the  ratio  continues  to  be 
about  4  to  1  against  a  tax  cut  If  spending 
Is  not  cut. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  Pindlet, 
Representative  in  Congress. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
tax  cut  contained  in  this  bill  before  us 
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today  offers  us  a  great  opportunity  to 
strengthen  our  economy — to  encourage 
and  supf>ort  vitally  needed  long-term 
economic  growth — and  I  rise  in  its 
support. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  we  as 
a  nation  today  are  confronted  with  a 
tragic  waste  of  both  our  human  and 
material  resources — a  waste  which  we 
cannot  afford  and  must  not  allow  to 
continue,  both  for  our  own  national  se- 
curity and  welfare,  and  for  our  con- 
tinued efforts  in  behalf  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

In  brief,  we  face  a  situation  where 
unemployment  is  too  high  and  national 
output  is  too  low.  Unemployment,  cur- 
rently at  a  rate  of  5.5  percent,  has  ex- 
ceeded 5  percent  for  each  of  the  past 
5  years.  Unused  plant  and  equipment, 
attributable  largely  to  inadequate  profit 
margins  and  insufScient  demand  for 
goods  and  services,  has  caused  our  na- 
tionsd  output  to  run  from  $30  to  $40 
billion  below  its  potential. 

E^xperience  over  the  years  indicate 
that  the  largest  single  barrier  to  the 
full  employment  of  our  manpower,  to  the 
maximum  utilization  of  our  material  re- 
sources, and  to  a  higher  rate  of  economic 
growth  is  the  unrealistically  heavy 
drag  of  Federal  income  taxes  on  private 
purchasing  power.  Originally  designed 
to  hold  back  wartime  inflation,  our 
present  tax  structure,  by  siphoning  out 
of  the  private  economy  too  large  a  share 
of  j)ersonal  and  business  purchasing 
power,  now  holds  back  consumer  de- 
mand, initiative,  and  investment. 

This  bill — and  this  tax  cut — will  en- 
able our  free  enterprise  system  to  gen- 
erate the  higher  rate  of  growth  which 
our  economy  requires.  To  do  this  we 
can  count  not  only  on  the  short-run 
benefits  of  the  $10  billion  net  cut  in  taxes 
but  based  upon  normal  consumer  spend- 
ing habits,  92  to  94  percent  of  this  addi- 
tional income  left  in  the  hands  of  con- 
sumers will  be  spent  on  consumer  goods 
and  services.  This  will  result  in  fur- 
ther income  which  in  turn  will  be  spent 
on  additional  goods  and  services,  and  the 
cycle  can  continue. 

The  increased  demand  brought  about 
by  a  tax  cut  will  mean  more  jobs  for 
American  workers,  and  as  the  President 
stated  so  succinctly  last  week: 

We  cannot  effectively  attack  the  problem 
of  teenage  crime  and  delinquency  as  long 
as  so  many  of  our  young  people  are  out  of 
work.  We  cannot  effectively  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  racial  Injustice  as  long  as  unemploy- 
ment Is  high.  We  cannot  tackle  the  problem 
of  automation  when  we  are  losing  1  million 
jobs  every  year  to  machines. 

But  the  tax  cut  can  do  more  than  cre- 
ate jobs  and  reduce  unemployment.  A 
tax  cut,  with  its  resulting  increased  con- 
sumer demand,  means  new  protection 
against  further  tragic  recessions.  It 
means  new  markets  for  American  busi- 
ness. It  means  new  strength  abroad  for 
the  American  dollar  and  a  reduction  in 
our  troublesome  balance-of-payments 
deficit.  Finally  it  means  that  by  low- 
ering tax  rates,  by  increasing  jobs  and 
income,  we  can  expand  tax  revenues. 
This,  coupled  with  the  tight  rein  on 
Federal   expenditures,   which   both   the 


President  and  this  bill  pledge,  will  enable 
us  to  bring  our  budget  into  balance. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  tax  cut 
would  stimulate  demand,  it  would  not 
lead  us  into  an  inflationary  price  spiral. 
The  overabundance  of  unused  capacity 
which  confronts  us  today  is  assurance 
against  this  alternative. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  tax  bill  has  been 
criticized  by  some  who  believe  it  is 
fiscally  irresponsible  to  add  a  tax  cut, 
and  a  resulting  temporary  deficit,  to  our 
existing  budget  deficits.  This,  it  is  true, 
is  a  new  venture  for  our  coimtry,  but  it 
is  not  new  for  many  of  our  Western 
Allies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  ac- 
cepted fiscal  practice  in  Western  Europe 
and  there  the  rate  of  economic  growth 
today  is  substantially  in  excess  of  ours. 
As  the  distinguished  analyst  Walter 
Lippmann  has  declared: 

There  Is  only  one  way  to  balance  the 
budget  and  that  Is  first  to  balance  the 
economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  agree  with 
every  aspect  of  this  bill.  There  are 
inequities  and  inequalities  in  the  struc- 
tural reforms  and  in  portions  of  the  law 
which  have  not  been  changed,  or 
changed  suflBciently. 

But  on  balance  this  is  a  good  bill,  it  is 
an  important  bill,  and  it  is  a  necessary 
bill.  It  offers  strong  encoiu-agement  to 
both  consxmiption  and  investment.  It 
offers  our  private  economy  the  freedom 
it  needs  to  draw  upon  its  own  inherent 
resources  for  growth.  It  offers  a  pro- 
gram to  meet  our  needs  today  while  lay- 
ing the  foundation  for  a  better  tomor- 
row. It  meets  the  tests  of  timeliness,  of 
appropriateness,  and  of  responsibility, 
and  I  urge  that  we  approve  it  as  an 
urgently  needed  boost  to  our  economy. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Congress  is  presently  engaged  in  action 
upon  legislation  which  directly  affects 
every  citizen  of  this  Nation — legislation 
which  could,  through  its  impact  upon  our 
economy,  extend  its  influence  across  the 
years  to  touch  the  lives,  the  pockett>oolcs, 
and  the  very  freedoms  of  still  unborn 
generations  of  Americans. 

I  am,  of  course,  referring  to  the  tax 
cut  bill — the  bill  whose  passage  the  Pres- 
ident has  demanded  in  a  message  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Most  certainly,  I  am  in  favor  of  a  tax 
deduction.  I  am  sure  it  is  apparent  to 
most  citizens — and  has  been  for  a  long, 
long  time — that  our  taxes  are  too  high; 
that  our  tax  burden  both  on  individuals 
and  business  should  be  reduced. 

Thus,  my  question  on  this  issue  is  not 
concerned  with  the  need  for  a  tax  cut. 
It  Is,  rather,  concerned  with  the  fact  that 
the  President  in  pushing  for  a  tax  cut 
seemingly  is  overlooking  some  mighty 
important  old-fashioned  economic  facts 
of  Ufe. 

I  am  certain  that  most  Americans  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that,  unless  you  keep 
a  close  check  on  what  you  earn,  what 
you  spend,  and  what  you  owe,  financial 
disaster  is  unavoidable.  The  individual 
citizen,  I  am  sure,  knows  that  you  cannot 
take  in  less,  spend  more,  and  still  be  able 
to  keep  food  in  the  pantry,  pay  off  the 
mortgage,  and  keep  up  with  the  bills. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  complex  eco- 
nomic theory.    It  is  simply  a  matter  of 


plain  arithmetic  and  commonsense — a 
part  of  everyday  life  which  all  of  us  must 
face  up  to. 

And  the  same  simple  economic  fac- 
tor— that  there  must  be  a  balance  be- 
tween income,  spending,  and  debt — ap- 
plies just  as  much  to  Government  as  to 
the  individual,  despite  aD  the  vague  and 
conflicting  theories  the  economic  brain- 
trusters  weave  in  their  ivory  towers. 

Unless  Goverimient  maintains  this  bal- 
ance we,  as  a  nation,  are  asking  for  fl- 
nancial  chaos.  Unless  we  of  this  Con- 
gress, in  acting  upon  this  tax  cut,  recog- 
nize the  unalterable  relationship  between 
taxes,  spending,  and  debt,  our  Nation 
will  ultimately  discover  the  unpleasant 
truth  in  the  old  adage  that  sooner  or 
later  you  have  to  pay  the  piper. 

Now,  the  President  has  said  we  will  all 
prosper  with  a  tax  cut;  that  unemploy- 
ment and  all  our  other  national  prob- 
lems will  somehow  vanish  with  a  tax 
cut.  But  he  has  made  no  firm  recom- 
mendations for  implementing  needed 
curbs  on  governmental  spending  to  make 
such  a  tax  cut  a  responsible,  fiscally 
sound  action. 

He  has  merely  promised,  as  he  put  it, 
to  place  "an  ever  tighter  rein  on  Fed- 
eral spending." 

Yes;  instead  of  requesting  definite 
sp)ending  limitations,  the  President  ap- 
parently is  gambling  on  the  predictions 
of  his  economic  advisers  that  such  a  tax 
cut,  without  the  disciplines  of  an  £u;com- 
panying  clearly  defined  control  of  gov- 
ernmental spending,  will  give  us  a 
noninflationar>',  continuing  economic 
growth  at  a  rate  far  beyond  any  we  have 
ever  before  achieved.  In  fact,  the  Presi- 
dent even  admits  his  brand  of  tax  reduc- 
tion will  mean  going  in  the  red  over  $9 
billion  in  each  of  the  next  2  years,  after 
which  the  predictions  of  his  economic 
advisers  supF>osedly  will  start  to  come 
true  because  we  all  will  have  more  money 
in  our  pockets. 

Perhaps  I  am  old  fashioned,  but  In 
my  household  this  is  known  as  wishful 
thinking,  or  counting  your  chickens  be- 
fore they  are  hatched.  Quite  possibly 
we  will  all  have  more  dollars  in  our 
pockets;  but  the  key  question  that  the 
President  and  his  economists  seem  to 
have  overlooked  is :  How  much  will  these 
dollars  be  worth?  In  plain,  everyday 
English,  if  the  President's  expectation 
on  which  he  has  based  his  $11  billion 
tax  cut  plea  fails  to  materialize,  we  as 
a  nation  will  be  facing  an  unending  tide 
of  huge  deficits  and  fiscal  collapse. 

Some  budgetary  experts  have  told  us 
that  in  only  5  years  this  added  debt 
will  come  to  $50  billion.  Others  say  the 
debt  will  mushroom  $75  to  $100  million 
before  the  budget  can  be  balanced — if, 
indeed,  it  can  be  balanced.  As  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  the  Honorable  John  W. 
Byrnes,  pointed  out  just  last  week: 

Such  huge  i>er8lstlng  deficits  are.  un- 
avoidably, a  recipe  for  exploding  inflation. 
They  have  to  be  paid  for.  There  are  only 
two  ways  to  do  It,  either  we  borrow  the 
money  back  from  the  people — which  means, 
of  course,  taking  out  of  our  economy  as 
much  as  a  tax  cut  would  put  In — or  else 
we  must  pay  for  the  deficits  with  cheap 
money,  which  means  money  conjured  up 
by  selling  bonds  to  our  commercial  banks 
or  the  central  bank. 
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Judging  by  the  flood  of  mall  that  has 
come  across  my  desk  during  recent 
months  concerning  this  tax  cut,  a  vast 
majority  of  Americans  favor  a  tax  cut; 
but  at  the  same  time  they  also  favor  an 
accompanying  limitation  on  Federal 
spending. 

Most  Americans,  In  other  words,  are 
seriously  concerned  over  continued  in- 
flation. They  know  that  runaway  infla- 
tion means  nmaway  prices.  They  know 
inflation  hurts  those  among  us  who  need 
our  help  most.  They  know  Inflation  at- 
tacks the  unemployed,  the  low-  and  mid- 
dle-Income wage  earners,  those  on  fixed 
income,  the  retired  workers,  and  widows. 
They  know  everyone  suffers  when  an  In- 
flation boom  ends,  as  it  must,  in  total 
economic  collapse. 

Now,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  Presi- 
dent has  promised  to  control  Federal 
spending;  but  let  us  look  at  the  record: 
Ever  since  1960,  the  administration  has 
promised  to  control  Federal  spending  but 
each  year  the  spending  has  increased 
over  $5  billion.  By  the  end  of  next  year, 
this  administration's  4  years  will  have 
produced  a  sorry  record  of  a  $20-billion 
Increase  in  spending. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  President's 
repeated  promises  to  cut  spending  since 
1960  have  been  accompanied  by  repeated 
promises  to  increase  spending  on  new 
and  costly  and  questionably  necessary 
programs. 

In  view  of  this  record,  administration 
promises  of  governmental  economy  are 
meaningless.  It  is  evident  that  this  ad- 
ministration's promises  are  not  enough; 
we  need  firm,  legally  unbreakable  com- 
mitments to  put  economy  into  effect. 

It  is  my  belief  that  such  clear  cut, 
carefully  spelled  out  spending  limitations 
are  essential  in  this  tax  cut  legislation 
if  we  are  to  avoid  being  a  nation  chron- 
ically in  debt,  a  nation  spending  itself 
into  bankruptcy. 

For  this  reason — as  an  individual  leg- 
islator seeking  to  provide  adequate  fiscal 
safeguards  for  the  future  of  every  Amer- 
ican— I  will  vote  for  an  amendment  to 
the  tax  bill  which  will  require  mandatory 
economy  commitments  by  the  adminis- 
tration— an  amendment  which  will  set  a 
mandatory  $97  billion  Federal  spending 
ceiling  for  this  year — a  ceiling  which  still 
is  $4  billion  more  than  the  administra- 
tion spent  last  year — and  a  $98  billion 
ceiling  for  next  year. 

It  certainly  seems  to  me  that  a  pru- 
dent administration  should  be  able  to 
exercise  the  discipline  required  to  meet 
such  fair  and  moderate  limitations.  If 
the  individual  American  family  strives 
and  struggles  to  live  within  its  means, 
certainly  it  Is  not  expecting  too  much 
to  ask  our  Government  to  do  the  same. 
And  certainly  the  ceilings  contained  in 
this  amendment  should  be  more  than 
sufBcient  to  meet  the  essential  require- 
ments of  our  Nation's  needs. 

If  this  amendment  succeeds — and  I 
most  fervently  hope  it  will — I  will  then, 
of  course,  vote  for  the  amended  tax  cut 
bill.  If  this  amendment  fails,  I  will  still 
vote  for  the  bill,  giving  a  much  needed 
tax  cut  to  all  taxpayers,  both  individual 
and  corporate.  But  my  vote  will  be  cast 
with  serious  misgivings;  and  I  can  only 
hope,  for  once,  the  administration's 
promise  of  governmental  economy  will 


be!  honored.  Instead  of  being  as  in  the 
pa^,  empty  meaningless  words  of  polit- 
ical expediency. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  yes- 
terday I  made  a  statement  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  in  which  I  discussed  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  "Separate  Views  of 
Republicans  on  H.R.  8363,"  the  views  of 
thjB  opponents  to  the  tax  reduction  bill. 
I  i^ould  now  like  to  continue  my  remarks 
ort  this  important  measure. 

We  have  already  discussed  some  of 
the  ramifications  of  the  statement  made 
in  the  "Separate  Views"  that  "public 
debt  is  nonproductive,  as  compared  with 
private  debt."  This  is  a  fatal  admission, 
aa  has  been  pointed  out,  because  it  ad- 
m  ts  the  fact  that  private  debt  is  produc- 
ti'e.  Once  that  premise  is  admitted  it 
er  ables  us  to  properly  analyze  the  nature 
of  the  public  debt  and  its  relation  to  the 
economy.  A  debt  is  a  debt,  private  or 
piblic,  and  its  significance  may  be  de- 
termined by  following  the  money  for 
which  the  debt  has  been  incurred  and 
saeins  what  has  been  done  with  it.  If 
the  money  has  been  put  to  productive 
use  the  debt  is  productive.  In  the  case 
oi  a  private  debt,  if  the  money  is  used 
w-lsely  and  spent  intelligently  there  will 
b^  returns;  the  debtor  will  profit  and 
h]s  position  will  be  stronger  than  ever, 
lis  is  a  very  easy  principle  to  see.  and, 
al  the  authors  of  the  "Separate  Views" 
hive  seen  it.  I  have  offered  my  congrat- 
ulations. 

In  the  case  of  a  public  debt,  if  the 

loney  is  used  wisely  and  spent  intel- 
ligently, we  will  be  able  to  observe  a 
sknilar  reaction.  This  was  stated  in 
tae  Economic  Report  of  the  President 
of  January  1963  in  this  manner: 

The  central  requirement  is  that  the  debt 
b4  incurred  only  for  constructive  purposes 
and  at  times  and  In  ways  that  serve  to 
stengthen  the  debtor.  In  the  case  of  the 
F^eral  Government,  where  the  Nation  U 
tfte  debtor,  the  key  test  Is  whether  the  In- 
crease serves  to  strengthen  or  weaken  the 
eionomy. 

I  So  that  the  key  question  in  regard 
to  our  public  debt  is,  are  we  a  poor  or  a 
rich  nation?    Are  we  strong  or  weak? 

t'The  Separate  Views  of  Repubhcans 
H.R.  8363"  is,  If  I  may  use  the  expres- 
»n,  liberally  sprinkled  with  epithets 
atid  accusations.  This  tax  reduction  bill 
is  called,  for  example,  "morally  wrong." 
ajid  "a  fraud."  But  let  us  see  who  is 
filling  who. 

The  forces  that  have  opposed  Govern- 
r^ient  spending  down  through  the  years 
are  the  same  forces  that  have  consist- 
etatly  been  antagonistic  to  the  progres- 
sive income  tax,  and  would  even  abolish 
H,  and  are  the  same  forces  that  oppose 
the  tax  reduction  proposed  in  H.R.  8363. 

They  never  tire  of  drawing  analogies 
lietween  the  Federal  Government  and 
private  business  and  the  family  as  eco- 
nomic units.  Each  vmit  has  the  problem 
cjf  living  within  its  budget,  the  tax -cut 
opponents  say,  and  an  economic  unit 
Whose  debt  continually  rises  cannot 
prosper.  Yet  they  see  no  analogy  be- 
tween the  Federal  Goverrunent  and  the 
Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York, 
whose  total  outstanding  debt  rose  from 
$240  million  in  1929  to  $1,439  million  In 
1962;  and  they  see  no  analogy  between 
t  le  Federal  Government  and  A.T.  L  T. 


whose  total  outstanding  debt  rose  from 
$1,148  million  in  1929  to  $8,382  million 
in  1962.  The  tax -cut  opponents  delight 
in  pointing  out  the  rising  Federal  debt, 
but  they  see  no  significance  in  the  fact 
that  while  the  Federal  debt  has  risen  by 
$12  billion  since  1946,  in  the  same  period 
the  net  State-local  debt  has  risen  by  $58 
billion,  the  net  corporate  debt  by  $237 
billion  and  the  net  total  private  debt 
has  risen  by  $518  billion.  The  tax-cut 
opponents  may  not  see  the  importance 
of  these  statistics,  but  to  any  business- 
man it  is  clear:  so  long  as  wealth  in- 
creases, debts  must  also  increase.  Debts, 
if  they  are  productive,  are  equities. 

These  taxrcut  opponents  have  told  us 
that  the  economic  problems  of  a  family 
and  the  Federal  Government  are  the 
same.  "You  can't  spend  yourself  rich." 
they  say;  "deficit  spending  will  lead  to 
bankruptcy."  "public  debt  is  nonpro- 
ductive." But  if  the  economic  problems 
and  applicable  principles  for  the  family, 
business,  and  the  Federal  Government 
are  the  same,  how  is  it  that  debts  are  pro- 
ductive when  they  are  private  and  non- 
productive when  they  are  public?  How 
is  it  that  deficit  spending  is  all  right 
for  a  business  but  not  all  right  for  the 
Federal  Government?  Why  cannot  the 
Federal  Government  employ  the  same 
principles  of  capitalism  in  the  area  of 
public  investment  or  spending  as  busi- 
ness and  individuals  employ  in  the. area 
of  private  spending  or  investment?  Are 
the  tax-cut  opponents  guilty  of  using  a 
double  standard  In  evaluating  this  tax 
bill  and  in  Impugning  the  motives  of  its 
proponents? 

The  tax-cut  opponents  have  con- 
demned an  across-the-board  reduction 
for  the  individual  taxpayer,  as  contained 
in  the  bill  before  us.  but  in  1962  they 
applauded  the  President's  depreciation 
schedule  revision  which  resulted  In  tax 
savings  of  some  $1.5  billion  for  business 
and  industry  during  the  first  year  of  its 
operation.  What  is  equally  revealing  is 
the  following  statement  in  the  "Sepa- 
rate Views  of  Republicans."  at  page  c25: 

The  tax  bill  Is  also  deficient  in  that  It 
seeks  to  bring  about  economic  expansion 
through  expanding  consumer  spending, 
rather  than  to  provide  more  effective  incen- 
tives for  Increased  capital  investment. 

From  this  statement.  I  hesitate  to  use 
the  word  "slip,"  it  would  appear  that 
those  separate  Republicans  are  not  satis- 
fied that  of  the  $11.1  billion  reduction 
expected  to  result  from  this  bill  over  the 
next  2  years.  $2.3  billion  will  be  of  cor- 
porate tax  liabilities,  in  addition  to  the 
reductions  from  last  year's  depreciation 
schedule  revision.  "What  gripes  them 
is  that  tlie  public,  the  consumers,  who 
have  no  lobby,  will  get  tax  reductions 
over  the  next  2  years  in  the  amount  of 
$8.8  billions.  Such  inconsistency,  such 
duplicity  on  the  part  of  the  tax-cut  op- 
ponents is  neither  responsible  ^or  moral, 
fiscally  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  I  have  not  given 
the  impression  that  the  entire  Republi- 
can Party  opposes  this  tax  bill,  or  the 
goals  and  objectives  of  H.R.  8363.  That 
certainly  has  not  been  my  intent,  al- 
though quite  obviously  party  politics  is 
playing  a  substantial  role  on  the  floor  of 
this  House.    Many  Republican  leaders, 
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as  well  as  a  good  number  of  important 
businessmen,  have  come  out  openly  in 
favor  of  tax  reductions  such  as  are  envi- 
sioned in  this  bill.  For  example,  the 
Republican  Governors  of  the  Nation  who 
met  in  Denver,  Colo.,  on  September  14, 
1963.  called  for  a  cut  in  Federal  income 
taxes,  and  the  Businessmen's  Commit- 
tee for  Tax  Reduction  have  not  on^y 
wholeheartedly  endorsed  this  tax  reduc- 
tion bill,  but  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee have  also  urged  that  those  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  oppose  the  bill  re- 
consider their  position  and  work  for  the 
passage  of  a  tax  reduction  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  in  my  dis- 
cussion I  would  like  to  introduce  for  the 
Record  the  following  copy  of  an  edi- 
torial that  appeared  in  the  Denver  Post 
on  September  22.  1963.  containing  part 
of  the  statement  made  by  the  Business- 
men's Committee  for  Tax  Reduction  in 
support  of  this  bill : 
OOP    Makes    Mistakz   To   Fight   Tax   Cut 

We  are  amazed  by  reports  from  Washhig- 
ton.  among  them  the  one  from  WUIlam 
White  on  this  page  today,  that  House  Re- 
publicans have  decided  to  make  a  major 
partisan  fight  against  the  proposed  Federal 
Income  tax  cut. 

In  theory,  the  Republican  fight  is  not 
agalpst  the  tax  cut  Itself.  But  the  Repub- 
lican effort  to  attach  a  deficit-limiting  can- 
cellation clause  to  the  tax  cut  bill  will  in 
fact  destroy  most  of  the  stimulating  effect  of 
the  tax  cut  and  could  wipe  it  out  entirely. 

Wtat  the  Republicans  want  to  do,  specifi- 
cally, It  to  attach  a  rider  to  the  bill  cancel- 
ing the  cut  unless  Federal  spending  Is  held 
to  $97  billion  this  year  and  $98  billion  next 
year.  Otherwise,  says  Representative  John 
Bnma,  Republican,  of  Wisconsin,  spokes- 
man for  the  House  Republicans,  deficits  ex- 
pected with  the  911  bUllon  tax  cut  in  the 
next  2  years  could  lead  to  inflation  and  "fi- 
nancial ruin." 

Tkls  Is  politically  Inspired  nonsense.  If 
the  Republicans  persist  In  It,  and  should  suc- 
ceed In  their  fight,  it  is  they,  not  President 
Kennedy,  who  will  have  the  albatross  of 
"fiscal  Irresponsibility"  hanging  around  their 
collective  neck  In  1964.  They  wlU  be  th« 
ones  who  wlU  have  stifled  the  effort  to  get 
some  of  the  burden  of  the  Federal  tax  off 
the  economy. 

President  Kennedy  made  a  powerful  and 
logical  case  for  the  tax  cut  last  week,  and 
now  the  Republicans  have  replied.  Their 
reply  is  not  Impressive. 

To  get  a  nonpolltlcal  view  of  the  facts, 
let  us  look  at  what  a  group  of  responsible 
businessmen  say: 

"The  deficits  In  recent  years  have,  In  large 
part,  been  the  product  of  the  failure  of  our 
economy  to  achieve  its  full  potential  be<&U8e 
of  the  burden  of  oppressive  Individual  and 
corporate  tax  rates.  If  unemployment  Is  to 
be  reduced.  If  Idle  plant  is  to  be  put  into 
production,  and  If  we  are  to  achieve  mean- 
ingful long-term  economic  growth,  Individual 
and  corporate  rates  must  be  reduced. 

"We  recognize  that  tax  reduction  In  the 
magnitude  contemplated  •  •  •  will  add 
temporarily  to  an  otherwise  existing  deficit. 
However,  we  believe  that  additional  Income 
flowing  from  the  tax  cut  will  bring  the 
budget  Into  •  •  •  balance  significantly 
sooner  than  If  there  were  no  tax  cut  at 
all.  •   •   • 

"We  commend  these  Members  of  Congress 
for  their  concern  and  vu-ge  them  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  assiire  expenditure  contfol. 
We  also  sincerely  urge  them  to  reconsider 
their  position  and  to  work  aggressively  for 
the  passage  of  a  tax  reduction  as  soon  as 
possible." 


Who  are  these  businessmen?  They  are 
members  of  a  committee  headed  by  Henry 
Ford  II,  chairman  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co., 
and  Stuart  Saunders,  president  of  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western  Railway — the  most  consistent 
monejmiaker  among  American  railroads. 

Other  meml>ers  Include  financiers  such  as 
Prazar  Wilde,  chairman  of  the  Connecticut 
General  Life  Insurance  Co.;  David  Rocke- 
feller, president  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  and  Robert  C.  Baker,  chairman  of  the 
American  Security  &  Trust  Co.,  in  Washing- 
ton. 

It  Is  quite  doubtful  that  there's  a  Demo- 
crat In  the  lot.  And  it's  quite  certain  that 
men  of  this  caliber  are  not  advocating  any- 
thing that  will  lead  the  Nation  to  "financial 
ruin."  Since  even  Congressman  Btrnes 
himself  agreed  that  President  Kennedy  was 
dead  right  In  saying  a  tax  cut  is  urgently 
needed,  there  is  no  sound  reason  for  playing 
politics  with  It.  There  Is  not  even  a  sound 
political  reason  for  doing  so — considering 
that  the  effect  would  rebound  on  the  Repub- 
licans. 

This  tax  cut  should  be  passed.  It  should 
be  passed  soon.  And  it  should  be  passed 
without  any  uncertainty-creating  "ifs"  or 
"buts." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  a 
few  more  words  about  the  matter  of 
Federal  expenditures.  The  "Separate 
Views"  contains  the  following  language: 

In  other  words,  tax  reduction  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  reduction,  and  not  an  in- 
crease, in  the  level  of  Government  expendl- 
txires. 

And  this  language  echoes  the  argu- 
ment that  many  tax -cut  opponents  have 
been  making,  along  with  those  who  con- 
sistently and  habitually  criticize  the  Fed- 
eral Government  because  it  Is  the  Gov- 
ernment for  all  the  people  and  because 
In  order  to  carry  out  its  constitutional 
responsibility  "to  promote  the  general 
welfare"  it  is  necessary  to  spend  money. 
But  the  "Separate  Views"  is  not  the  view 
held  by  all  Republicans.  I  have  made 
reference  to  the  Governors'  conference 
held  by  the  Republican  Gtovemors  of  the 
Nation  on  September  14,  and  of  their  po- 
sition in  favor  of  a  tax  cut.  They  also 
had  something  to  say  about  Federal  ex- 
penditures. They  favor  holding  expendi- 
tures to  present  levels.  Now.  holding  ex- 
penditures to  present  levels  is  not  the 
same  as  a  reduction  of  expenditures.  In 
this  regard  the  authors  of  the  "Separate 
Views"  and  the  Republican  Gtovemors  of 
the  Nation  are  in  disagreement.  Of 
course,  there  is  no  necessity  f  oj;  complete 
agreement  between  all  factions  and  ele- 
ments of  the  Republican  Party  on  every 
political  issue.  Nevertheless,  it  is  inter- 
esting that  some  Republicans  in  Congress 
are  insisting  on  reduced  Federal  expendi- 
tures whereas  the  Republican  Governors 
of  the  Nation  want  expenditures  held  to 
present  levels. 

There  is  another  quite  fascinating 
aspect  of  this  question  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures. It  is  not  so  much  in  the  fact 
that  the  President  on  numerous  occa- 
sions, from  the  beginning  of  his  admin- 
istration, has  gone  on  record  in  favor 
of  holding  expenditurei.  down  as  much 
as  possible,  in  favor  of  limiting  expendi- 
tures only  where  "strict  criteria  of  na- 
tional need"  Is  met.  The  President 
stated  in  his  nationwide  address  of  Sep- 
tember 18, 1963: 

No  wasteful,  inefficient  or  unnecessary 
Government  activity  will  be  tolerated  on  the 


grounds  that  it  helps  employment.  We  are 
pledged  to  a  course  of  true  fiscal  responsi- 
bility, leading  to  a  balanced  budget  in  a 
balanced  full -employment  economy. 

In  these  and  other  statements  the 
President  has  stated  that  he  will  do  his 
part  in  keeping  exf>enditures  down. 
Such  pledges,  one  would  think,  should 
satisfy  even  the  harshest  critics,  and  the 
fact  that  the  authors  of  "Separate  Views" 
chose  to  ignore  the  President's  personal 
assurances  backed  up  by  his  actions  is 
of  interest  in  itself. 

But  what  is  most  interesting  is  the 
position  these  separate  Republicans  have 
taken  in  chastising  the  President  for 
excessive  expenditures  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  under  the  law  it  is  Congress  that 
is  primarily  responsible  for  expenditures 
of  all  public  money.  The  implication 
from  "Separate  Views"  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent alone  is  responsible  for  the  amount 
of  money  spent  by  the  Government. 
This  is  plainly  not  the  case.  Let  us 
look  at  the  Constitution  for  guidance  on 
this  point. 

Article  I.  clause  7  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America  states: 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  In  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law. 

Under  this  clause  Congress  has  the 
clear  constitutional  resix>nsibility  of 
making  all  appropriations.  Expendi- 
tures, after  all,  cannot  be  made  unless 
money  Is  first  authorized  and  then  ap- 
propriated, and  imder  our  system  Con- 
gress does  the  authorizing  and  the  ap- 
propriating. The  President  can  make  no 
expenditures  unless  Congress  authorizes 
them  and  appropriates  the  money  for 
them.  We  have  Appropriation  Com- 
mittees, and  bills  are  regularly  intro- 
duced which  require  appropriations.  In 
the  case  of  every  bill,  both  Houses  of 
Congress  must  agree  and  vote  for  pas- 
sage. We  all  know  this.  How  is  it  then 
that  the  President  is  accused  of  exces- 
sive spending?  The  President  merely 
executes  the  laws,  he  does  not  make 
them.  He  cannot  spend  any  money  that 
Is  not  appropriated  by  Congress. 

Secretary  Dillon  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
In  its  hearings  on  the  tax  bill  m&de  this 
point  clear  in  response  to  a  question  by 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  that 
committee: 

One  thing  I  mentioned  was  that  this  is 
not  only  an  executive  problem;  it  also  re- 
quires the  close  cooperation  of  the  Congress. 
There  Is  one  example  before  the  House  right 
now  in  committee,  where  the  President  has 
made  a  recommendation  for  a  program  in 
agriculture  for  cotton  which  would  Involve 
a  subsidy  of  5  cents.  The  Agriculture 
Committee  yesterday  voted  8.5  cents.  It 
will  cost  us  an  extra  $100  to  $125  million 
more  than  the  President  wants  to  spend. 
It  will  make  It  very  difficult  for  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  the  problem  with  our  economy  is 
slack,  not  inflation.  Our  industry  is 
operating  below  caF>acity  and  there  is 
high  unemployment.  These  facts  repre- 
sent an  enormous  waste  of  resources. 
Although  we  have  been  experiencing  an 
economic  rise  for  about  31  months,  al- 
though the  recession  that  gripped  the 
country  as  the  present  administration 
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took  office  has  been  broken,  although  the 
unemployment  which  was  nearing  7  per- 
cent at  that  time  has  been  reduced,  there 
is  a  great  need  for  the  slack  that  still 
exists  to  be  taken  up.  The  economy 
needs  a  boost  and  the  ideal  way  to  ac- 
complish this  is  to  increase  consumer 
spending  by  reducing  taxes. 

Expressions  of  regret  have  been  made 
on  this  floor  by  some  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  who  intend  to  support  the 
tax  bill  In  the  final  analysis.  Some  op- 
posed the  rule  which  was  adopted  where- 
by we  must  now  vote  on  an  all-or- 
nothing  basis.  Some  are  reluctant  to 
support  a  measure  which  fails  to  close 
some  of  the  existing  tax  loopholes  and 
which  extends  further  advantages  to  the 
wealthy  and  to  corporations.  There  are 
misgivings  and  there  is  skepticism  about 
the  ultimate  beneficiaries  and  the  over- 
all effects  of  this  tax  reduction  bill. 

I-do  not  quarrel  with  those  of  us  who 
sincerely  criticize  this  bill  for  its  short- 
comings and  who  would  like  to  see  it 
improved.  Unfortunately,  under  the  rule 
the  bill  can  no  longer  be  improved  in 
this  House  as  amendments  are  not  in 
order.  I  too  would  like  to  have  the  op- 
portimity  to  vote  on  improvements,  to 
give  the  little  people  a  little  more  than 
they  are  getting  as  things  now  stand.  I 
too  am  not  satisfied  that  imder  the  bill 
the  privileged  few  who  benefit  from  the 
capital  gains  tax  will  benefit  even  more; 
I  too  am  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
depletion  allowances  under  the  present 
law  and  as  they  are  perpetuated  under 
this  bill;  I  too  would  like  to  see  the  stock 
option  loophole  closed. 

But  can  we  ignore  the  political  facts  of 
life,  that  In  this  arena  practically  every 
conceivable  interest  and  group  in  these 
United  States  is  represented  in  one  de- 
gree or  another,  that  we  are  engaged  in 
an  art  which  involves  give-and-take?  It 
is  t^pting  to  stand  four  square  for  one 
thing  and  to  vow  to  stand  there  imtil  all 
demands  are  met.  And  it  Is  tempting  to 
throw  doubts  upon  the  Issue,  to  question, 
to  challenge,  to  be  suspicious,  and  then 
after  peppering  the  program  full  of  holes 
to  end  up  voting  for  it.  I  do  not  question 
the  motives  of  those  who  do  so,  but  I 
cannot  because  I  know  that  there  is  as 
much  chance  of  finding  uranium  in  a 
chile  bowl  as  there  is  in  finding  unani- 
mity in  a  tax  program.  We  will  never  all 
agree  on  such  a  complicated  matter  as 
taxes. 

I  support  this  tax  reduction  bill  and  I 
do  not  apologize  for  it. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  8363,  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1963,  which  would  reduce  the  tax  bur- 
den of  the  American  people  by  $11  bil- 
lion a  year  when  It  becomes  fully  oper- 
ative. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  when  we  have 
cut  through  all  of  the  oratory  on  this 
proposal;  when  we  reduce  this  contro- 
versy to  its  lowest  common  denomina- 
tor, we  come  to  the  inevitable  conclusion 
that  if  this  Nation's  economy  is  to  have 
the  forward  thrust  it  needs,  the  only  way 
to  achieve  such  forward  movement  is  to 
release  the  restrictive  shackles  of  our 
present  tax  structure  which  have  stifled 
industrial  expansion. 
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President  Kennedy  deserves  the  high- 
est commendation  for  proposing  this 
boli  and  imaginative  program  of  eco- 
nomic expansion  through  tax  reduction 
to  this  Congress. 

Clur  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aislfe  can  say  what  they  like,  but  the  in- 
disputable fact  is  that  in  the  long  run.  it 
will  be  vastly  more  economical  to  this 
Goternment    to    allow    an    across-the- 
boaid   tax  cut  in  order  to  sustain  our 
economy  rather  than  wait  until  another 
recession  sets  in  and  then  feverishly  pass 
all  [sorts  of  pump-priming  programs  to 
stiriiulate  the  economy.    This  tax  reduc- 
tion can  do  more  to  move  America  for- 
ward than  any  bill  we  have  considered 
thiisfar. 
ij  should  like,  however,  to  comment  on 
aspect  of  the  current  debate.    Over 
weekend,  two  distinguished  members 
the  minority,   the   gentleman   from 
Wiiiconsin,  and  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
soitri,  attempted  to  create  the  impression 
on  [nationwide  telecasts  that  only  they 
an(f  their  party  are  the  great  disciples  of 
ecobiomy;    that  the  rest  of  us  here  in 
Congress  on  the  majority  side  have  no 
sei^  of  fiscal  responsibility  and  that  in 
orc^er  to  curtail  our  spending  sprees,  tax 
reduction  must  be  tied  to  an  assurance 
by :  the  President  that  the  1964  budget 
will  not  exceed  $97  billion  and  the  1965 
buflget  will  not  exceed  $98  billion. 

The  record  will  show,  Mr.  Chairman, 
th4t  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Dera- 
ocijats  in  the  House,  along  with  myself, 
have  supported  cuts  totaling  $3,378,212,- 
72^  in  the  budget  request  thus  far  in  this 
session. 

yLr.  Chairman,  before  this  session 
en<is,  I  anticipate  supporting  an  addi- 
tional $2.5  billion  reduction  in  budget 
re<iuests  so  that  it  is  my  hope  that  by  the 
tin^e  this  session  adjourns,  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  and  I  will  have  sup- 
ported reduction  in  Federal  spending  as 
requested  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
totaling  more  than  $6  billion. 

I  agree  that  one  carmot  vote  for  this 
huge  tax  cut  today  and  then  proceed  to 
en|u;t  a  whole  series  of  new  legislation 
re^iuiring  huge  expenditures.  We  wiU 
hajve  to  be  extremely  selective  in  which 
new  expenditures,  if  any,  are  approved. 
Obviously,  something  has  to  give.  I 
intend  to  support  a  heavy  cut  in  foreign 
aid;  cuts  in  the  space  program;  and  it  is 
my  intention  to  vote  against  several  new 
spending  programs  when  they  come  to 
the  House  for  a  vote. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  those  who  sug- 
gest we  curtail  expenditures  if  we  are 
to: give  this  Nation  a  significant  tax  cut. 
But  I  do  not  intend  to  surrender  my  own 
judgment  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
in^lividual  appropriation  measures  as  is 
atjout  to  be  proposed  in  the  motion  to 
retommit  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
cctisin.  The  motion  to  recommit  this 
ta^  bill,  which  would  establish  maximum 
ejfpenditures,  in  my  judgment,  is  an 
aljdication  of  the  legislative  body's  judg- 
ment and  responsibility.  What  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  is  in  effect  say- 
ing, when  he  offers  this  sort  of  blanket 
limitation,  is  that  he  has  no  confidence 
in^  himself  and  his  colleagues  here  in 
Congress,  to  deal  with  the  program  of 
eqonomy;  he  does  not  believe  they  can 


manage  the  various  appropriation  bills 
which  come  before  us. 

Such  a  suggestion  is  completely  re- 
futed by  the  record  which  I  cited  above. 
I  supported  a  reduction  of  $203  million 
in  the  second  supplementary  bill  ap- 
proved here  in  the  House  earlier  this 
year.  I  supported  a  $75  million  cut  in 
the  Interior  Department's  appropriation 
this  year;  $150  million  cut  in  the  Treas- 
ury  and  Post  Office  appropriation;  $309 
million  cut  in  the  Labor  Department  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  appro- 
priation: $390  million  cut  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture :  $308  million  cut  In 
the  State  Department  appropriation;  a 
$1.9  billion  cut  in  the  Defense  appropri- 
ation— yes,  Mr.  Chairman  I  said  $1,900 
million — and  many  smaller  cuts  In  the 
lesser  agencies. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  restoring  to  any  large  degree 
the  cuts  in  the  budget  requests  which  we 
here  in  the  House  adopted  so  far  this 
year  with  my  support. 

I  need  not  apologize  to  anybody  for 
my  record  of  fiscal  responsibility.  I  am 
confident  we  will  continue  making  deep 
cuts  in  these  budget  requests,  as  we  have 
been. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
much  needed  tax  revision  legislation  will 
be  adopted  today.  It  Is  perfectly  obvious 
that  the  motion  to  recommit  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  minority  is  nothing  more 
than  a  smokescreen  to  kill  the  tax  cut 
in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  for 
the  better  part  of  this  year,  each  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  has  devoted  a  great 
amount  of  time  studying  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  tax  bill  now  under  consid- 
eration. The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  held  long  and  extensive  hearings, 
and  issued  a  voluminous  and  detailed 
report  on  the  bill  when  it  was  finally 
approved. 

I  am  certain  that  each  Member  of 
this  body  has  approached  consideration 
of  this  legislation  with  an  open  mind, 
and  has  attempted  to  weigh  all  consid- 
erations carefully,  hoping  to  arrive  at 
the  decision  which  would  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  most  people  in 
this  country. 

It  is  unfortunate,  indeed,  that  the 
House  is  forced  to  consider  tax  meas- 
ures under  a  closed  nile  which  prevents 
separate  consideration  of  each  individ- 
ual item.  I  did  not  vote  for  the  closed 
rule  on  this  legislation,  as  I  felt  the 
House  should  have  been  left  free  to  work 
its  will  on  the  bill.  The  rule  was  adopt- 
ed, though,  and  we  now  face  the  limited 
alternatives  of  voting  for  or  against  the 
bill  as  it  is  presented. 

In  resolving  my  position  on  this  bill, 
I  have  tried  to  consider  many  factors, 
including  the  ultimate  revenue  gain  or 
loss;  the  effect  of  our  economy  over  a 
period  of  years;  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments; the  staggering  national  debt;  the 
impact  on  Federal  budgetary  require- 
ments, and  many  others.  The  complex 
nature  of  our  economy  obviates  any 
simple  solution. 

I  have  now  reached  the  conclusion 
that  a  tax  reduction  would  act  as  a  stim- 
ulus to  our  national  economy,  resulting 
in  the  creation  of  more  jobs,  more  con- 
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sumer  goods,  and  more  investment  op- 
portunities— all  adding  to  our  national 
wealth.  Obviously,  it  will  serve  to  ease 
to  some  extent  the  burden  of  taxes  now 
being  borne  by  Individuals. 

I  share  with  many  others  in  this  body 
a  deep  concern  over  the  present  level  of 
Government  spending,  and  I  have  hesi- 
tated to  declare  myself  in  favor  of  a  tax 
reduction  at  this  time  because  I  have 
difficulty  In  foreseeing  any  appreciable 
reduction  in  Federal  expenditures  at  this 
t^ne,  the  political  climate  being  what  it 
is.  I  might  add  the  warning,  however, 
that  unless  this  Congress  acts  with  pru- 
dence and  exercises  fiscal  responsibility 
in  passing  upon  subsequent  spending 
programs,  the  resultant  infiation  stem- 
ming from  deficit  spending  would  more 
than  offset  any  advantages  that  might 
accrue  as  a  result  of  this  tax  reduction. 
The  President  has  made  public  pledges 
of  economy  in  Government,  predicated 
on  the  passage  of  this  legislation,  and 
administration  spokesmen  here  in  the 
House  have  reiterated  these  pledges. 
The  American  people  expect  these 
pledges  to  be  transformed  into  action, 
and  I  am  certain  that  the  cooperation 
of  the  Congress  will  certainly  follow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  each  Member  of  Congress  to 
analyze  carefully  every  legislative  item 
that  might  add  to  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment even  more  carefully  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past.  Many  of  us  have  gone 
on  record  many  times  in  opposition  to 
various  programs  of  spending  advocated 
by  this  administration.  We  have  done 
so  in  the  honest  belief  that  the  programs 
were  unnecessary,  or  that  they  were  du- 
plications of  State,  conmnunity,  or  pri- 
vate Industry  programs,  and  therefore 
not  properly  a  function  of  the  Federal 
Government.  A  hasty  and  incomplete 
research  effort  by  my  staff  reveals  that 
I.  for  one,  have  voted  against  programs 
totaling  nearly  $11  billion  in  1961,  more 
than  $6  billion  In  1962.  and  more  than 
$6  billion  thus  far  this  year,  '^hese  votes 
in  the  main  were  not  politically  popular, 
but  In  the  light  of  our  present  situation. 
I  defend  them  as  being  an  exercise  of 
fiscal  responsibility  and  integrity.  I 
would  point  out  with  due  deference  that 
a  tax  cut  at  this  time  would  be  more 
meaningful  If  a  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues had  seen  fit.  also,  to  oppose  these 
vast  spending  programs,  so  as  to  have 
avoided  the  continumg  deficits  which 
have  occurred  year  after  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  a  motion  will  be  made  to  recommit 
the  bill  with  Instructions  to  add  an 
amendment  designed  to  limit  Federal 
expenditures  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  tax  reduction  proposed  in  this  bUl. 
I  shall  certainly  support  this  motion  as 
an  attempt  to  insure  something  ap- 
proaching a  balanced  budget  in  the  fu- 
tm-e.  It  Is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  any- 
one interested  in  maintaining  a  sound 
fiscal  condition  could  do  otherwise. 

Even  should  this  fail  of  passage, 
though,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  reluc- 
tantly, and  not  without  some  misgiving, 
determined  that  I  shall  support  the  bill 
when  It  Is  presented  for  final  approval  by 
the  Hoiise.  In  taking  this  position,  I 
will  be  acting  consistently  with  my  rec- 


ord on  Government  expenditures.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  present  level  of  tax- 
ation is  confiscatory,  and  that  our  cur- 
rent tax  structure  serves  to  frustrate  our 
economic  development.  The  least  that 
can  be  said  Is  that  the  present  burden 
of  taxes  being  borne  by  the  American 
people  creates  almost  intolerable  hard- 
ships, and  they  are  entitled  to  some  re- 
lief. The  bill  now  before  us  provides  no 
meat-ax  slash  in  taxes;  if  it  is  far  from 
being  a  cure-all;  rather,  the  reductions 
are  modest  and,  in  my  opinion,  will  act 
as  a  spur  to  private  enteg^ise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  (Continue  to  re- 
sist vigorously  any  new  spending  pro- 
grams, as  I  will  oppose  unwarranted  ex- 
pansions of  existing  programs.  I  think 
It  incumbent  upon  all  of  us  to  support 
moves  to  hold  Federal  expenses  to  the 
minimum  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  country  and  its  people.  If  we  dis- 
charge this  responsibility,  we  can  pass  on 
to  the  next  generation  a  legacy  of  sound 
and  responsible  government. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, adoption  of  this  tax  cut  meastire 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  will  ex- 
press our  continuing  faith  in  the  Amer- 
ican free  enterprise  system.  We  will 
also  serve  notice  to  every  branch  of  the 
Government  that  the  Congress  Intends 
to  hold  Federal  spending  m  line.  That 
the  House  is  serious  in  this  objective  can 
be  clearly  seen  In  the  fact  that  the  Hovise 
has  already  this  year  reduced  the  budget 
requests  by  over  $3  billion. 

The  proposal  to  give  the  President  the 
authority  to  say  if  a  tax  cut  should  be- 
come effective  should  be  defeated.  This 
is  a  decision  that  must  be  made  by  the 
Congress — the  Executive  already  has 
too  much  power. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  by  ap- 
proving a  cut  in  taxes  as  a  boost  to  the 
American  economy,  has  an  Increased  re- 
sponsibility to  watch  Federal  spending. 
It  is  our  Intention  to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
nearly  8  hours.  I  have  listened  to  Mem- 
ber after  Member  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  bill  is  the  most  important 
measure  which  will  come  before  the 
House  during  this  session  of  Congress. 

It  is  regrettable  that  this  body,  the 
greatest  deliberating  body  on  earth,  has 
permitted  Itself  to  be  bound  by  a  rule 
which  prohibits  the  submission  of  any 
amendments  except  those  which  are 
offered  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

I  am  certain  that  there  are  many 
Members  who  are  opposed  to  various 
provisions  of  this  bill,  as  I  am.  No  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  should  be  foreclosed 
from  voicing  his  objections  to  this  or 
any  measure  and  proposing  amend- 
ments that  he  deems  advisable.  This 
right  has  been  denied  by  the  adoption  of 
this  rule. 

There  Is  no  Member  of  the  House  who 
does  not  recognize  the  need  for  a  tax 
cut.  The  American  taxpayers  need  and 
deserve  relief  from  the  tremendous  tax 
burden  which  has  been  thrust  upon 
them.  There  is  a  definite  need  for  ad- 
justments in  our  tax  structure  to  correct 
inequities  which  destroy  man's  incentive 
to  work,  to  save,  and  to  invest. 


If  the  existing  tax  structure  is  a  de- 
terrent to  our  economic  growth — and  it 
is;  if  reductions  in  Income  tax  rates  will 
tend  to  create  more  jobs  and  increase 
Federal  revenues — and  I  think  it  will; 
if  every  Member  of  Congress  wants  taxes 
cut — and  I  am  sure  they  do;  what  then 
is  the  real  basis  of  this  controversy? 

The  able  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  said:  "There  are 
two  roads  the  Grovernment  could  follow 
toward  a  longer,  more  prosperous  econ- 
omy— the  tax  reduction  road  or  the  Gov- 
ernment expenditure  increase  road." 

The  real  issue  is  whether  we  vote  for 
a  tax  reduction  and  place  a  ceiling  on 
spending  or  whether  we  vote  a  tax  reduc- 
tion and  continue  spending. 

I  am  not  an  expert  in  the  field  of  tax- 
ation or  economics.  But  of  one  thing  I 
am  certain — this  country  caruiot  cut 
taxes,  sp>end  more  money,  pile  deficit 
upon  deficit  and  remain  solvent.  I  was 
taught  to  live  within  my  income,  save  a 
few  dollars  for  a  rainy  day,  and  to  pay 
my  honest  debts.  I  do  not  intend  to 
force  my  son  and  his  children  to  pay  off 
my  obligations.  I  expect  my  Govern- 
ment to  operate  on  the  same  basis. 

I  do  not  question  the  sincerity  or  good 
intentions  of  the  President  or  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  House.  But  the  road  to  hell 
is  paved  with  good  intentions.  Year 
after  year  we  have  voted  for  more  new 
programs.  Year  after  year  we  have 
piled  deficit  upon  deficit  until  today  we 
are  over  $300  billion  in  debt  and  10  cents 
out  of  every  tax  dollar  goes  for  interest 
on  that  debt.  Pending  before  the  com- 
mittees in  the  House  and  Senate  are 
scores  of  bills  calling  for  the  expenditure 
of  billions  of  dollars  for  new  programs. 
I  am  certain  that  the  sponsors  can  pre- 
sent persuasive  arguments  to  show  that 
each  of  them  Is  desirable.  The  question 
is,  are  they  essential,  and  if  so,  how  many 
of  them  can  we  afford?  What  priority 
should  be  given  to  them? 

The  motion  to  recommit  this  bill  does 
not  defeat  a  tax  cut.  It  does  not  change 
the  measme  in  any  manner  or  its  ef- 
fective date.  It  only  places  a  ceiling  on 
spending  for  fiscal  1964  and  fiscal  1965. 
It  places  a  brake  upon  the  executive  and 
legislative  branch  beyond  which  we  can- 
not go  if  the  tax  cut  is  to  become  effec- 
tive. In  my  opinion  the  ceiling  is  too 
high  since  it  exceeds  the  amount  spent 
in  fiscal  1963  by  approximately  $4  bil- 
lion. But  at  least  it  is  a  start  down  the 
road  toward  fiscal  responsibility. 

The  Congress  and  the  President  have 
a  joint  responsibility  in  determining 
Federal  spending.  Neither  can  escape 
the  responsibility.  We  in  the  Congress 
are  vested  with  the  responsibility  of  ap- 
propriating money.  The  President  is 
vested  with  the  authority  of  administer- 
ing these  funds.  The  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  place  a  damper  not 
only  on  the  Executive  but  upon  the 
spenders  in  Congress  as  well. 

I  want  to  support  a  tax  cut.  I  can- 
not in  good  conscience  do  so  if  our 
present  rate  of  spending  is  to  continue 
uiihampered. 

This  morning  I  received  a  letter  from 
an  old  friend  of  mine  who  is  now  teach- 
ing school.  He  wrote,  "we  need  a  tax 
cut  with  no  Ifs,  ands,  or  buts."    I  have 
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written  him  that  I,  too.  want,  a  tax  cut.     Urget  f or  1964  and  of  a^^^^^^  $9  billion 


but  I  do  not  intend  to  vote  a  tax  cut  for 
him  or  anyone  else  at  the  expense  of  the 
children  he  teaches.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  motion  to  recommit  so  that  all  of 
us  in  good  conscience  can  vote  for  this 
bill. 


over  the  expenditure  level  In  1963.  On 
the  very  same  day  that  the  House  of 
Bepresentetlves  is  acting  on  the  tax  bill 
0n  the  basis  of  the  President's  repre- 
feentations  and  on  the  basis  of  the  repre- 
sentations being  made  by  the  chairman 


Mr.  TAIT.    Mr.  Chataan.  aetin.  on    P' "llWays  and  Meam  Co^itt«^^^^^ 


the  representations  of  the  President  and 
the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party,  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  now  being 
asked  to  pass  a  tax  bill,  which  Is  ex- 
pected to  decrease  the  tax  load  of  indi- 
viduals and  corporations  by  a  total  of 
$11  billion  per  year.    This  sounds  great. 
But  before  we  start  celebrating,  let  us 
look  at  the  facts.    This  change  has  been 
advocated  at  a  time  when  we  are  nm- 
ning  the  country  in  the  red  at  a  rate 
of  over  $6  biUion,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  reduction  in  revenues  will  result  in 
running  the  country  in  the  red  by  over 
$9  biUion  in  the  current  year.    Even  on 
the  rosiest  estimates— estimates  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  re- 
fused  to   back   up   with   any   accurate 
computations— that  are  based  upon  the 
most  optimistic  guesses  as  to  the  stim- 
ulus to  spending  that  might  result  from 
the  tax  cut  itself,  we  are  dooming  our- 
selves  to   operate   in   the   red  through 
the  year  1967.    Sounder  judgments  place 
this  terget  in  the  1970's. 

The  theory  upon  which  this  decision 
is  advocated  is  that  deficit  spending  on 
a  massive   scale,  caused  either  by   in- 
creased Government  expenditures  or  by 
decreasing  revenues  through  a  tax  cut. 
will  have  a  favorable  effect  upon  the 
economy.    The  total  continued  commit- 
ment of  the  President  and  his  advisers 
to  massive  deficit  spending  is  clear.    As 
late  as  April  19  of  this  year,  the  Presi- 
dent himself  indicated  that  if  the  Con- 
gress cut  back  on  the  proposed  budget 
for  the  current  year  by  $5   billion,  a 
target  which  we  are  still  hopeful  of  at- 
taining, this  would  have  a  devastating 
effect  on  the  economy  and  would  greatly 
increase     unemployment.     The     Presi- 
dent's  economic    advisers,   led   by   Mr. 
Heller,  have  from  the  outset  stated  and 
continue  to  indicate  that  they  beUeve 
we  must  achieve  a  bigger  deficit  in  order 
to  promote  greater  demand  and  to  stim- 
ulate the  economy.    As  though  they  are 
doing  the  American  people  a  favor,  they 
state  they  have  chosen  the  tax -reduction  | 
route   to   this   deficit  spending,  rather 
than  more  spending,  because  this  will 
favor  the  private  sector  of  the  economy 
rather    than    the    Government    sector.. 
Since  his  state  of  the  Union  message.] 
however,  the  President  has  held  a  black- 
jack over  the  heads  of  Congress  and  the, 
American  people  in  his  statement: 

No  doubt  a  massive   Increase   In  Federal 


igressman  Mills,  and  the  head  of  the  Ap- 
Ipropriations    Committee.    Congressman 
Cannon,    to   the    effect    that    increased 
spending  must  be  checked  and  that  new 
programs  should  not  go  ahead  until  the 
results  of  the  tax  cut  are  studied,  the 
President  is  out  on  the  stump  in  Duluth. 
Minn.,  calling  for  support  and  expansion 
!of  many  Federal  programs  such  as  in- 
!  creased  ARA  funds,  accelerated  public 
works,  a  youth  conservation  corps,  rural 
areas  development  program.  Federal  aid 
to  education.  Federal  aid  to  science  and 
technology,  and  other  extremely  costly 
programs.    In  view  of  such  duplicity,  is 
it  any  wonder  that  the  Republican  Party 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  is  ask- 
ing for  some  formal  commitment  or  bond 
that  the  President's  promise  is  worth 
more  than  a  wooden  nickel?     The  ap- 
parent refusal  of  the  Democrats  in  the 
House  to  vote  for  and  the  refusal  of  the 
President  to  accept  reasonable  limita- 
tions on  future  expenditure  increases, 
which  are  Incorporated  In  the  Repub- 
lican amendment,  reemphasize  that,  if 
the  Senate  should  pass  the  tax  bill  under 
this  administration's  leadership,  we  are 
committed  almost  irrevocably  to  deficit 
spending  on  a  tremendous  scale  and  for 
an  indefinite  period  unless  our  present 
leadership  is  replaced. 

For  this  reason,  let  us  examine  the  def- 
icit spending  theory  and  see  if  we  can 
get  the  American  people  to  understand 
the  fallacy  involved  in  it.  The  theory 
moves  on  the  assumption  that  a  dollar 
spent  by  the  Federal  Government  Is, 
somehow,  going  to  result  in  a  faster  turn- 
over of  dollars  and  greater  prosperity  for 
all.  The  fallacy  of  the  theory  is  that  the 
doUar  to  be  spent  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  come  from  some  other 
source.   These  sources  are  three. 

First.  It  may  come  from  taxes.  By 
embarking  upon  a  tax  cut  at  this  time, 
we  cannot  expect  the  Increased  dollar 
to  come  from  this  source. 

Second.  It  may  come  from  borrow- 
ing which  involves  the  purchase  by 
someone  in  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy  of  Government  bonds,  and  the 
dollars  spent  by  that  investor  had  they 
not  been  used  for  purchase  of  bonds 
would  have  been  available  for  investment 
in  private  enterprise,  spending  on  con- 
sumer goods,  expansion  of  capital  plant, 
or  some  other  productive  use.  Even  if 
the  holder  of  the  dollar  in  question  did 


No  doubt  a  massive   Increase   m  reaera«     wic  "<-'*"  „,»-,»,/*  u  Viimepif   hp  would 
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but  In  today's  setting  private  consumers, 
employers,  and  Investors  should  be  given  a 
full  opportunity  first. 

That  Is  nice  of  him 

In  spite  of  President  Kennedy's  re- 
cent protestations  that  Government  ex-» 
penditures  will  be  held  in  line  and  thaj 
we  will  aim  at  balancing  the  budget  and 
checking  the  increase  In  the  national 
debt,  the  administration's  spending  tar-t 
get  for  next  year  is  still  at  least  $101 
billion,  an  increase  of  $4  billion  over  th^ 


have  put  It  in  the  bank,  in  which  case 
it  would  have  become  available  for  loans 
and  investments  by  others  in  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy. 

Finally,  if  the  dollar  taken  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  did  not  come  from  one 
of  the  first  two  sources,  it  must  have 
come  from  an  increase  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  total  money  supply.  This 
in  turn  means  that  it  would  reduce  the 
value  of  all  other  dollars  since  no  addi- 
tional wealth  has  been  created  by  it,  and 


this  of  course  Is  the  meaning  of  infla- 
tion. In  other  words,  rather  than  taking 
the  money  to  be  spent  in  taxes  directly 
from  taxpayers,  it  is  being  taken  from 
all  citizens  by  reducing  the  value  of  their 
holdings. 

This  latter  course  is  indeed  the  course 
upon  which  we  seem  about  to  embark. 
While  it  Is  dangerous,  even  at  the  pres- 
ent time  with  relatively  steady  price 
levels  and  good  economic  conditions  in 
spite  of  the  high  unemployment  figures 
and  the  growing  lack  of  confidence  in 
our  fiscal  stability,  this  course  could  be 
devastating  in  other  economic  circum- 
stances with  which  we  may  possibly  be 
faced. 

Gtovemment  fiscal  policy,  like  military 
strategy,  should  be  based  upon  enemy 
capabilities.  Any  military  plan  which 
fails  to  take  into  account  all  of  the  en- 
emy capabilities  is  likely  to  result  in 
defeat  and  disaster.  With  the  many  dif- 
fering economic  views  and  with  the  un- 
predictability of  the  economic  factors— 
which  we  have  learned  to  our  sorrow  by 
past  experience — this  is  even  more  true 
of  Government  fiscal  policies. 

Recognizing  this  principle,  we  should 
be  asking  ourselves  where  the  road  of 
deficit  spending  for  its  own  sake  leads, 
or  could  lead  under  given  circumstances. 
As  we  have  noted,  we  are  presently  em- 
barked upon  a  policy  of  reducing  taxes 
in  good  times  in  order  to  stimulate  our 
economy.    Conceivably  this  stimulation 
might  work,  or  the  basic  strength  of  the 
American  free  enterprise  system  may  be 
such  that  we  can  proceed  without  eco- 
nomic difficulties  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture.   The   lessons   of   history    are,    of 
course,  to  the  contrary.    Let  us  consider 
for  a  minute  what  we  might  do  if  we  are 
faced  with  economic  recession  or  with 
massive  inflation,  with  a  resulting  fall- 
off  of  revenues  that  would  be  enhanced 
by  the  proposed  tax  reduction.     What 
course  do  we  follow  then?    Presumably, 
a  course  of  doing  nothing  would  result 
in  national  bankruptcy,  excessive  costs 
of  further  borrowing,  and  a  probable  in- 
crease in  the  money  supply  that  would 
result  In  galloping  inflation.    We  would, 
therefore,  have  to  do  something.     The 
alternative  courses  that  would  be  left 
would  be  three. 

The  first  course  would  be  to  decrease 
taxes  still  further,  thus  creating  a  larger 
deficit  in  the  hope  that  more  of  the 
medicine  that  had  not  worked  would 
make  us  well.  If  it  did  not,  it  would 
surely  finish  us. 

Secondly,  we  could  cut  expenditures. 
Since  times  would  presumably  be  bad, 
according  to  the  theory  of  the  prophets 
of  deficit  spending,  this  would  have  a 
disastrous  effect  upon  our  economy  and 
drive  us  even  further  into  the  hole. 

Finally,  of  course,  we  might  have  to 
come  around  to  increasing  taxes  again, 
probably  by  more  than  the  decrease  we 
are  presently  considering.  According  to 
the  dogma  of  the  deficit  spenders,  this 
would  also  result  in  hurting  the  economy 
more  and  indeed  it  probably  would.  The 
answer  is.  however,  that  there  would  be 
no  other  alternative. 

Paced  with  these  alternatives  of  action, 
what  wUl  happen  is  that  the  American 
people  will  go  off  their  spending  binge 
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and  demand  that  we  return  to  sound 
economic  principles  of  aiming  at  bal- 
anced budgets,  keeping  our  expenditures 
within  our  available  revenues  ttnd  en- 
couraging private  enterprise  to  move 
forward  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  people 
under  the  stimulus  of  a  profit  system 
and  with  the  willingness  that  Americans 
have  always  shown  to  work  when  their 
efforts  are  not  threatened  by  massive 
Government. 

This  bill  should  be  defeated,  unless 
Government  spending  is  checked. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  HerlongI,  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  that  there  has  never  been  an  Issue 
that  has  arisen  during  the  15  years  that 
I  have  been  In  Congress  that  has  caused 
more  soul  searching  on  my  part  than  has 
this  bill — and  in  particular  the  proposed 
motion  to  recommit. 

I  want  to  hold  down  Federal  spending. 
I  am  even  willing  to  do  the  politically 
foolish  thing  of  voting  against  expendi- 
tures In  my  own  district  If  In  doing  so  I 
can  constructively  help  to  accomplish 
that  result. 

Many  of  you  know  that  every  year 
since  1957  I  have  been  the  cointroducer 
of  a  tax  cut  bill.  The  provisions  of  this 
bill  have  varied  from  year  to  year  but 
the  general  principles  have  remained  the 
same.  They  were  threefold:  First,  in- 
come tax  rates  are  so  high  as  to  be  In- 
centive destrojring;  second,  the  cuts  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  were  to  be  phased  in 
over  a  5-year  period  so  that  the  impact 
of  the  cut  would  be  lessened  as  far  as 
revenues  were  concerned;  third,  to  make 
such  a  tax  cut  really  effective  we  must 
at  the  same  time  hold  the  line  on  Fed- 
eral spending. 

With  regard  to  the  first  objective 
sought  by  our  bill,  I  have  pointed  out 
through  the  years  that  it  was  our  judg- 
ment that  the  steeply  progressive  per- 
sonal Income  tax  rates  had  the  effect  of 
stifling  the  economy.  In  short,  that  we 
have  priced  ourselves  to  the  point  of 
diminishing  returns  taxwise.  Besides 
the  corporate  tax  cut  that  Is  In  the  bill 
we  are  now  considering,  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial personal  income  tax  reduction 
as  well.  It  does  not  follow  the  exact 
scale  that  I  would  have  followed  if  I  had 
my  way.  Indeed,  the  progression  in  In- 
come tax  rates,  even  under  this  bill.  Is 
still  much  too  steep.  Further,  as  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Baker]  and  I  said  in  our  sepa- 
rate remarks  in  the  committee  report, 
we  do  not  believe  that  enough  attention 
was  given  to  a  tax  cut  in  the  so-called 
middle  brackets.  It  has  been  my  pur- 
pose all  along  to  try  to  make  it  easier 
for  a  young  man  on  the  way  up  the  lad- 
der to  take  each  successive  step  upward 
without  having  to  worry  about  whether 
confiscatory  tax  rates  would  make  it 
worthwhile  for  a  person  to  take  on  the 
added  responsibilities  that  customarily 
go  with  an  Increase  In  pay.  And  I  for 
one  Intend  to  continue  my  efforts  even 
if  this  bill  passes  to  make  the  successive 
steps  in  the  Income  tax  ladder  more  or- 
derly and  less  steep. 


Nevertheless,  the  rate  structure  in  the 
bill  we  are  considering  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  There  are  some  of  the 
so-called  reforms  in  the  bill  with  which 
I  was  not  in  accord.  Other  suggested 
reforms  with  which  I  disagreed  were  left 
out  of  the  bill  by  the  majority  vote  of  the 
committee.  But  taking  the  reform  sec- 
tion as  a  whole  along  with  the  rate  re- 
duction, the  total  bill  does  present  to  the 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  tax  rate  reform  that 
in  my  judgment  is  long  overdue. 

As  far  as  the  second  objective  sought 
by  the  so-called  Herlong-Baker  bills  is 
concerned,  as  I  said,  they  provided  for 
the  tax  cut  to  be  phased  in  over  a  5 -year 
period.  By  doing  it  this  way,  we  felt 
that  the  impact  on  our  Federal  revenues 
would  not  have  been  as  great  in  any  one 
year  as  they  will  be  in  fiscal  year  1965 
under  this  bill.  Of  course,  it  is  also  true 
that  the  stimulating  effect  of  a  smaller 
tax  cut  each  year  would  not  have  been  as 
great  as  by  the  larger  two-stage  cuts  in 
the  present  bill — so  this  argument  cuts 
both  ways — nevertheless  there  is  In  this 
bill  today  a  phasing  in  of  the  tax  cut  for 
the  purpose  of  lessening  the  impact. 

The  third  feature  of  each  of  the  so- 
called  Herlong-Baker  bills  was  an  at- 
tempt to  tie  in  with  income  tax  reduc- 
tion a  reduction  in  Federal  expenditures. 
Some  people  have  said  that  the  Herlong- 
Baker  bills  was  in  fact  the  father  of  this 
idea  of  forcing  a  reduction  in  spending 
before  a  tax  cut  became  effective. 
When  this  idea  was  first  advanced,  it 
intrigued  me  and  I  made  a  number  of 
speeches  pointing  out  that  holding  the 
line  on  F'ederal  spending  was  a  necessary 
prerequisite  to  tax  rate  reform.  Of 
course,  at  the  time  I  was  able  to  indulge 
myself  in  the  luxury  of  dealing  with  the 
subject  in  general  terms.  Because  I  was 
not  forced  to  get  down  to  s];}ecifics  but 
could  talk  in  general  terms  it  was  ap];>eal- 
ing  to  the  people  to  whom  I  talked. 
But  finally  in  the  consideration  of  this 
tax  bill  we  did  havo  to  get  down  to 
the  specifics  of  how  this  laudable  objec- 
tive could  be  accomplished  as  a  practical 
and  workable  part  of  this  bill.  Here  was 
where  the  trouble  started.  I  found  my- 
self in  the  position  of  the  mice  who  came 
up  with  the  brilliant  idea  that  their  only 
salvation  was  to  put  a  bell  on  the  cat. 
Everybody  agreed  with  the  general  idea, 
but  when  it  came  dow^n  to  the  specifics  of 
who  was  going  to  put  the  bell  on  the  cat, 
it  was  a  different  story. 

In  the  several  Herlong-Baker  bills  that 
have  been  Introduced,  you  will  note  that 
we  varied  the  approach  to  this  problem 
each  time,  searching  even  then  for  some 
practical  way  to  accomplish  this  result, 
but  always  finding  enough  bugs  In  the 
way  we  attempted  to  work  It  out  to  make 
us  try  another  method  the  next  time  we 
Introduced  It.  Because  I  still  favor  the 
idea  and  because  of  the  Image  that  such 
an  amendment  created  in  the  minds  of 
the  folks  back  home,  the  first  time  the 
question  of  putting  a  restrictive  amend- 
ment in  the  bill  came  up  in  the  commit- 
tee, I  voted  for  It.  However,  even  those 
who  proposed  the  general  idea  In  the 
committee  have  changed  their  minds 
several  times  about  how  to  do  this  job 


so  that  this  version  we  will  have  today 
will  be  the  fourth  attempt  at  language 
designed  to  accomplish  this  splendid  re- 
sult. 

When  I  began  to  really  study  the  ef- 
fect of  each  of  this  particular  proposals 
that  attempts  to  tie  In  a  reduction  in 
spending  with  a  tax  cut,  I  found  so  many 
things  wrong  with  It  from  a  practical 
standpoint,  so  many  things  Inconsistent 
with  my  own  general  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment, that  In  good  conscience  all  I 
could  do  was  to  abandon  the  position  I 
had  previously^  taken  and  settle  for  the 
language  in  section  I  of  the  bill. 

Now,  I  understand  the  motion  to  re- 
commit that  we  will  have  this  afternoon 
follows  the  pattern  outlined  so  master- 
fully by  my  distinguished  and  respected 
colleague,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  our  committee,  over  nationwide  tele- 
vision last  week.  It  will  have  the  effect 
of  creating  the  same  image  that  I  have 
attempted  to  create  during  the  6  years 
that  I  have  been  pushing  a  tax  rate  re- 
form bill,  but  I  Insist,  after  having  care- 
fully studied  this,  and  as  one  who  has 
had.  and  still  holds  to  the  conviction  that 
we  must  hold  the  line  on  Federal  spend- 
ing, this  motion  to  recommit  Is  orily  an 
Image  and  when  you  reach  for  the  sub- 
stance It  simply  is  not  there. 

Some  people  have  told  me  that  if  I 
were  to  be  consistent  with  the  position 
that  I  have  taken  all  along,  that  I  should 
vote  for  the  motion  to  recommit  simply 
because  of  the  image,  if  for  nothing 
more.  I  can  assure  you,  this  would  be 
the  easy  vote  for  me  from  a  political 
standpoint.  But  when  I  am  convinced, 
as  I  am  at  this  time  that,  contrary  to 
what  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
stated  the  other  night  on  television,  this 
motion  to  recommit  Ls  not  "an  unbreak- 
able commitment  to  control  spending"; 
when  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  imprac- 
ticable and  unworkable  and  unsound,  I 
must  change  my  position. 

But  this  change  of  position  on  this 
particular  feature  of  the  bill  in  no  way 
changed  my  adherence  to  the  principle 
of  controlled  Federal  spending.  May  I 
say  that,  if  in  order  to  be  consistent,  I 
must  adhere  to  a  position  previously 
taken  even  after  I  have  learned  that  that 
position  is  impractical,  unworkable  and 
unsound  and  not  In  the  best  overall  In- 
terest of  our  country,  then  it  would  be  a 
foolish  consistency  and  I  plead  guilty  to 
being  inconsistent.  It  Is,  Indeed,  be- 
cause I  adhere  to  the  principle  of  hold- 
ing the  line  on  Federal  spending  that  I 
oppose  this  motion  to  recommit. 

Why?  Well,  let  us  just  look  for  a 
moment  at  the  latest  version  of  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  which  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  told  the  American  people 
he  would  offer.  It  says  in  effect  that 
next  January,  if  the  President  estimates 
that  the  expenditures  for  the  total  of 
fiscal  year  1964  will  not  exceed  $97  bil- 
lion and  if  the  estimated  expenditures 
for  fiscal  year  1965  will  not  exceed  $98 
billion,  that  the  tax  cut  will  go  into  effect. 

There  are  many  arguments  against 
this  type  of  amendment,  such  as  that 
this,  in  fact,  gives  the  President  the  right 
to  decide  whether  we  will  have  a  tax 
cut — a  right  which  he  asked  for  early 
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last  year  and  a  right  which  Congress  has 
so  far  declined  to  give  him— and  paren- 
thetically a  right  which  I  am  not  willing 
to  give  him— as  well  as  the  argument 
that  this  would  give  him  the  right  to 
make  cuts  wherever  he  chose  to  make 
them  il  he  wanted  to  make  the  tax  cut 
effective— giving  him  in  effect  an  item 

veto. 

Of  course,  it  is  argued  that  he  has  this 
right  today  because  the  Executive  does 
not  have  to  spend  all  of  the  money  ap- 
propriated, but  never  before  have  we 
given  the  Executive  this  much  authority 
to  reduce  spending  when  and  where  he 
sees  fit  as  we  would  If  we  pass  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  But  my  principal  ob- 
jection to  this  amendment  is  that  it  Is 
not  a  firm  xmbreakable  commitment  to 
control  spending  smd  that  it  can  In  fact 
result  in  creating  a  condition  that  will 
cause  a  great  deal  more  Government 
spending. 

Economists  tell  us  that  there  are  but 
three  ways  by  which  ovu-  economy  can  be 
expanded  to  the  degree  that  It  is  neces- 
sary In  order  to  provide  Jobs  for  the  mil- 
lions of  people  who  are  coming  Into  the 
labor  market  each  year.  First,  It  can  be 
done  by  Increased  Crovemment  spending 
which  this  bill  rejects  and  which  I  per- 
sonally reject.  Second,  it  can  be  done  by 
Increasing  profits  and  thereby  creating 
an  Incentive  for  people  to  risk  investing 
their  money  in  enterprises  with  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  retain  a  larger  share  of 
the  profits.  And.  third,  it  can  be  done 
by  Increasing  consumer  purchasing 
power. 

This  bill,  through  the  corporate  rate 
reduction  and  the  individual  Income  tax 
rate  reduction,  does  create  more  profits 
tmd  increase  consumer  purchasing  power. 
I  submit  that  this  is  the  only  sound  way 
for  our  economy  to  achieve  the  growth 
it  needs.    Some  of  my  friends  have  con- 
ceded to  me  that,  of  course,  the  motion 
to  recommit  is  not  an  \xnbreakable  com- 
mitment and  that  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  it  will  have  the  effect  of  holding 
down  spending,  but  that  It  ought  to  be 
put  into  the  bill  if  only  for  the  psycho- 
logical effect  that  it  would  have  on  the 
people  back  home.    They  say  in  effect 
that  this  would  let  them  know  that  we 
intend  to  do  something  about  spending. 
Well,  if  the  people  at  home  want  to 
hold  the  line  on  spending,  as  I  believe 
that  they  do,  why  do  we  not  do  it  our- 
selves without  passing  the  buck  to  some- 
one else?    Do  we  want  to  be  a  party  to 
trying  to  confuse  and  mislead  our  people 
back    home    into    believing    that    this 
amendment  will  accomplish  something 
when  we  know  in  fact  that  it  will  not? 
I  may  have  misled  my  people  back  home 
on  occasion,  but  I  have  never  done  it  in- 
tentionally.   If  I  voted  for  this  motion  to 
recommit  and  went  back  home  and  told 
them  that  I  had  voted  for  an  unbreakable 
commitment  to  hold  dowTi  spending,  I 
would  be  deliberately  misleading  them 
and  this  I  cannot  do,  knowing  what  I 
know  at  this  time. 

It  is,  as  I  said,  an  easy  vote  to  vote  for 
this  motion  to  recommit  and  if  you  do 
not  think  that  your  people  are  going  to 
do  anything  more  than  think  superficial- 
ly about  this,  it  is  a  good  political  vote. 
It  may  be  that  you  want  to  deal  at  arm's 


length  with  your  people  at  home  and 
hot  tell  them  the  whole  truth  about  an 
Issue  like  this  because  you  want  to  take 
the  easy  road.  I  do  not.  So  the  argu- 
tnent  that  we  should  put  the  amendment 

fi  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  in  the 
lill  whether  it  means  anything  or  not 
ust  for  psychological  effect  is  specious. 

Some  people  have  also  said  that  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  would  have 
El  psychological  effect  on  the  Congress 
Itself;  that  it  would  cause  us  to  think 
twice  before  we  voted  for  unwarranted 
uthorizations  and  appropriations.  May 
point  out  in  this  connection  that  this 
otion  to  recommit  is  not  directed  to 
.he  Congress.  It  is  directed  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

What  we  would  be  saying  by  this 
amendment  is  that  we  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  what  we  vote  for  In  the  way 
of  appropriations;  that  there  is  someone 
else  who  will  do  the  cutting— someone 
else  who  will  correct  our  mistakes — that 
we  in  Congress  are  simply  giving  up  our 
rights  and  responsibilities  to  hold  the  line 
on  spending.  So,  I  reject  completely 
the  idea  that  the  motion  to  recommit, 
which  is  not  a  firm  unbreakable  commit- 
ment would  have  any  psychological  ef- 
fect either  on  the  Congress  or  on  the 
people  back  home  when  they  learn,  as 
they  will,  that  it  does  not  guarantee  a 
reduction  In  spending. 

I  said  earlier  that  this  motion  to  re- 
commit could  possibly  lead  to  greater 
Federal  spending.  How  can  this  hap- 
pen? Let  us  suppose  that  the  amend- 
i  ment  is  adopted.  Then  next  January, 
'  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tells  the 
President  that  he  cannot  guarantee  an 
estimate  of  expenditures  to  be  absolutely 
correct — he  will  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  ever  since  1952  budget  expendi- 
tures have  varied  from  $4  to  $6  billion 
one  way  or  the  other  from  the  estimates 
and  it  has  been  almost  that  far  off  on  the 
estimates  for  the  remaining  part  of  the 
fiscal  year  when  half  the  year  is  gone. 

I  frankly  do  not  believe  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  would  make  a  rec- 
ommendation to  the  President  suggest- 
ing that  he  give  an  vmrealistic  figure 
in  his  estimate  just  for  the  sake  of  mak- 
ing the  tax  cut  effective,  when  he  knows 
that  later  on  he  is  going  to  have  to  ask 
the  President  to  change  the  estimate. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  do  not  have  much 
time  left. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  gen- 
tleman used  my  name  all  during  the 
debate. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  yidd  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  gen- 
tleman is  misstating  what  will  happen 
imder  the  motion  to  recommit.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  estimating  of  expenditures. 
It  is  the  Budget  Bureau  that  is  the  arm 
of  the  President  in  determining  the  esti- 
mated level  of  expenditures.  He  has  that 
whole  department  to  determine  what  the 
fiscal  picture  looks  like.  That  is  where 
the  President  will  seek  the  advice  when 
he  comes  in  and  makes  his  estimate  of 
where  we  are  and  where  we  are  going  as 
far  as  expenditures  are  concerned. 


Mr.  HERLONG.  Even  so  he  gets  a  rec- 
ommendation from  whomever  he  gets  it. 
All  of  these  people  get  together  and  work 
up  the  data  on  which  the  recommenda- 
tion is  based,  and  regardless  of  who  ac- 
tually makes  the  recommendation  on 
which  the  President  acts,  in  my  judg- 
ment it  will  not  be  an  unrealistic  recom- 
mendation. I  do  not  believe  that  a  rec- 
ommendation is  going  to  be  made 
suggesting  that  we  are  going  to  meet  this 
figure  just  for  the  sake  of  making  a  tax 
cut  effective.  If  at  that  time  a  realistic 
estimate  shows  that  we  are  going  to 
spend  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1964  $97,100 
million,  and  I  am  saying  a  figure  which 
is  just  over  the  limit,  but  if  the  estimate 
does  say  that,  then  we  will  not  have  a 
tax  cut.  and  what  does  this  mean?  It 
means  that  we  will  have  rejected  this 
method  of  making  our  economy  grow. 

Then  the  only  alternative  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  follow  to  create  the  jobs 
that  will  be  needed  would  be  the  highly 
infiationary  road  of  increased  Govern- 
ment spending,  and  those  of  you  who 
will  have  voted  for  the  motion  to  re- 
commit will  have  been  responsible  for 
forcing  higher  spending  or  of  forcing 
more  unemployment — and  the  recession 
that  automatically  follows.  Now,  some 
people  have  said  that  they  believe  that 
regardless  of  how  much  we  appropriate 
the  President  will  submit  an  estimate 
that  will  make  the  tax  cut  effective 
along  the  gviidelines  of  this  proposed 
motion  to  recommit  if  it  passes.  If  this 
occurs,  as  I  am  svu-e  has  been  pointed 
out  to  you.  a  supplemental  estimate  can 
later  be  filed  and  this,  of  course,  would 
not  keep  the  tax  cut  from  going  into 
effect  and  would  not  stop  spending 
either. 

But.  it  is  argued  that  the  President 
would  have  a  moral  responsibility  to  try 
to  live  within  the  amount  that  he  said 
would  be  spent.  As  I  said  before,  be- 
lieve me,  there  is  nothing  exact  about 
the  setting  of  such  an  estimate,  and  con- 
ditions can  rise  beyond  the  control  of 
anyone  which  would  make  an  additional 
increased  estimate  necessary.  This 
could  happen  even  if  you  believe  that 
the  President  was  going  to  try  to  hold 
spending  down.  If  you  do  not  believe 
what  he  has  said,  then  this  motion  to 
recommit  is  no  limitation  on  him  what- 
soever. Some  people  have  said  that  if 
the  President  did  not  live  up  to  his  mor- 
al responsibilities  to  hold  spending 
down — even  though,  as  I  said,  it  could 
be  beyond  his  control — that  he  would 
be  guilty  of  having  misled  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  he  would  have  done  it 
in  writing — and  it  would  be  his  responsi- 
bility and  likewise  his  fault. 

This  line  of  thinking  seems  to  be 
prevalent  among  too  many  people  today. 
They  do  not  seem  to  care  if  the  country 
goes  to  the  dogs,  just  as  long  as  someone 
else  can  be  blamed  for  it.  Well,  I  for 
one  do  not  feel  that  way.  In  the  first 
place.  I  am  not  willing  to  shift  my  re- 
sponsibilities to  say  how  much  money  is 
spent,  and  for  what,  to  the  President  or 
to  anyone  else.  I  stand  here  now  and 
say  that  I  am  willing  to  assume  my 
responsibility  for  holding  down  spending 
and  that  regardless  of  any  pressures  that 
may  be  forthcoming,  I  will  not  vote  for 
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any  of  the  bills  the  President  mentioned 
in  his  speech  the  other  night. 

If  enough  of  you  will  join  me  in  this 
resolve,  you  have  got  nothing  in  the 
world, to  worry  about  in  this  tax  bill.  If 
you  do  not — if  you  think  you  can  have 
your  cake  and  eat  it  too.  then  all  you 
are  going  to  do  by  passing  this  motion  to 
recommit  is  either  mislead  the  people 
back  home  or  cause  a  further  avalanche 
of  Federal  spending — or  be  the  cause  of 
greater  unemployment — and  a  recession. 
I  do  not  want  that  on  my  conscience  and 
I  do  not  believe  you  do  eitl!%r. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairtnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  have  been  listening 
with  great  care  to  the  gentleman's  at- 
tempt to  explain  his  conversion,  and  I 
am  not  clear  as  to  whether  he  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  way 
in  which  the  Congress  can  limit  spend- 
ing. Have  I  understood  the  gentleman 
correctly? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  There  is  no  way — 
there  is  no  practicable,  workable  way  to 
limit  spending  in  a  tax  bill.  It  can  be 
limited  in  authorizations  and  in  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Well,  then,  after  we 
have  authorized  and  appropriated,  the 
only  place  where  the  rate  of  expenditure 
can  be  controlled  is  by  the  President;  is 
that  not  so? 

Mr.  HERLONG.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MEADER.  And  do  you  not  think 
it  is  appropriate  for  the  Congress  to  tell 
him  to  exercise  that  power  in  the  fashion 
that  the  Byrnes  motion  to  recommit  pro- 
vides? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  suggest  that  we 
exercise  it  ourselves.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
support  passage  of  the  bill  and  oppose 
the  motion  which  will  be  offered  to  re- 
commit. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen]. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
never  seen  my  friend,  my  esteemed  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Herlong]  who  just  preceded  me,  be 
caught  so  far  off  base.  I  hold  him  in  the 
highest  esteem.  He  is  an  able  Con- 
gressman and  he  Is  generally  conserva- 
tive and  right,  but  not  on  this  question. 
He  apparently  is  trying  to  make  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  believe  that  it  is  not 
right  or  proper  to  put  a  ceiling  and  put 
some  spending  restrictions  on  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  who  has  by 
his  acts  and  demands  proven  to  be  the 
most  reckless,  wasteful  spending  U.S. 
President  of  all  times. 

Also,  he  said  almost  categorically  that 
anyone  who  voted  for  the  Byrnes  amend- 
ment Is  trying  to  fool  the  people  they 
have  the  honor  to  represent.  Well,  now, 
I  deal  with  my  people  right  across  the 
table — face  to  face — and  that  is  the  way 
most  Republicans  I  know  deal  with  the 
people  they  represent,  just  as  we  are 
doing  today. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Republican  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  this  morn- 
ing the  following  statement  was  unani- 


mously approved,  and  I  shall  read  that 
statement  word  for  word : 

We,  the  RepubUcan  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  have  carefully  con- 
sidered the  proposed  spending  ceilings  for 
1964  and  1965  to  be  offered  as  an  amendment 
to  the  tax  bill. 

Based  upon  our  collective  experience 
during  the  past  8  months  in  considering  line 
by  line  the  spending  requests  of  every  Fed- 
eral agency  and  department,  our  Judgment 
is  that  the  amendment  is  both  necessary 
and  workable. 

The    ceilings    it    would    Impnase    will    be_^ 
powerful  and  dependable  allies  for  both  the  * 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  in  bring- 
ing substance  to  the  unanimous  agreement 
which  has  been  reached  that  Federal  spend- 
ing must  be  brought  under  rigid  control. 

In  our  Judgment,  the  ceilings  can  be  met 
through  the  appropriations  process,  includ- 
ing the  significant  role  played  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive in  initiating  that  process. 

We  go  beyond  this.  Based  upon  our 
knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  Federal 
agencies,  we  believe  the  Government  cannot 
only  live  comfortably  within  these  ceilings 
but.  with  diligence  and  cooperation  between 
the  Executive  and  Congress,  we  believe  that 
Federal  outlays  can  be  kept  well  below  the 
amounts  specified  in  the  amendment.  This 
belief  is  based  upon  the  results  of  the  start 
which  has  been  made  this  year  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  to  reduce  the  swol- 
len Executive  spending  requests — ^a  start  in 
which  we  have  been  Joined  by  most  of  our 
Democratic  colleagues  on  the  committee. 

This  may  be  our  last  chance  to  take  def- 
inite and  firm  measures  to  bring  Federal 
spending  into  a  fiscally  responsible  relation- 
ship to  anticipated  Federal  revenues.  The 
adoption  of  the  ceilings  by  the  House  will 
be  a  commitment  to  the  Nation  by  Its  Mem- 
bers, expressing  their  determination  to  call 
a  halt,  here  and  now,  to  perpetual  deficits 
and  spiraling  debt. 

We  strongly  support  the  adoption  of  these 
spending  ceilings  and  unanimously  urge 
their  inclusion  in  the  tax  bill.  Our  support 
of  the  amendment  constitutes  ovu-  collec- 
tive pledge,  as  Republican  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  that  we  will 
devote  ourselves  completely  to  the  task  of 
keeping  Federal  spending  not  only  within  the 
ceilings  established  by  the  amendment,  but 
as  far  below  them  as  possible  consistent  with 
the  security  and  welfare  of  otw  Nation. 

That  Statement  is  signed  by  all  20 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
assure  you,  and  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress, and  every  American  citizen,  that 
whether  or  not  the  Byrnes  amendment 
is  adopted  and  whether  or  not  this  bill 
becomes  the  law  of  the  land,  the  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations— and  I  am  sure  I  speak  for 
almost  every  Republican  in  this  House — 
the  Republican  budget-cutting  task  force 
which  has  been  in  operation  for  the  past 
8  months  and  has  done  effective  work, 
will  continue  in  our  determined  effort  to 
carry  on  until  the  budget  is  in  balance 
and  even  after  that,  vmtil  we  can  start 
paying  off  on  this  terrific  national  debt 
which  is  a  burden  to  all  the  people  now 
and  will  be  a  greater  burden,  not  only 
to  those  who  are  living  today  but  to  gen- 
erations yet  unborn. 

Oh,  Mr.  Chaii-man,  what  cowards  we 
be  to  unload  this  terrific  debt  on  future 
generations  for  them  to  pay  while  we 
go  merrily  on  enjoying  this  spending 
spree,  with  little  thought  by  the  spender 
here  of  what  the  harvest  will  be.    Any- 


one who  has  read  the  history  of  the  world 
knows  that  every  nation  in  recorded  hls- 
toi-y  that  has  gone  down  this  kind  of 
spending  road  to  its  ultimate  end  has 
come  to  misery,  strife,  cold  wars,  cur- 
rency depreciation,  commodity  infiation, 
to  the  end  the  people  could  not  or  re- 
fused to  buy  their  government  bonds 
and  then  there  was  only  one  recourse 
left,  and  that  was  to  start  the  printing 
presses  rolling  out  paper  currency  by  the 
tons,  hardly  worth  the  paper  it  was 
printed  on. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  can  happen  in 
America  and  it  is  happening  this  very 
minute.  Let  us  do  our  duty  by  bringing 
this  criminally  wasteful  spending  to  a 
halt  before  it  is  too  late. 

I  see  the  able  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  here,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon].  I 
am  svire  he  agrees  with  every  word  I 
have  said. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Seventy -seven 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  155] 

Boiling  Hosmer  Ryan,  N.Y. 

Celler  Macdonald  St.  Onge 

Diggs  Mallliard  Schwengel 

Gray  Nedzi  Sheppard 

Gubser  O'Brien,  m.  Whltener 

Hansen  Powell  WiUlams 

Harsha  Rivers,  S.C. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  H.R.  8363,  and  finding  Itself  with- 
out a  quonun,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to 
be  called,  when  412  Members  responded 
to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Abernethy]  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
much  as  I  would  like  to  see  and  enjoy  a 
general  tax  reduction,  I  carmot  In  good 
conscience  vote  for  this  bill. 

The  Federal  Government  has  Increased 
Its  spending  at  the  rate  of  $5  billion  per 
year  for  the  past  4  years.  The  national 
debt  has  Increased  by  about  $9  billion 
every  year  during  this  period.  The  total 
national  debt  now  stands  at  $309  billion ; 
almost  $7,000  for  every  American  family. 
Interest  on  this  gigantic  "loan"  Is  paid  by 
the  taxpayers  and  costs  $10  billion  per 
year. 

In  the  face  of  this  grim  fiscal  picture, 
It  seems  unrealistic  to  purposely  lower 
revenues  by  $10  to  $11  biUlon  a  year. 

The  advocates  of  a  tax  cut  introduced 
new  terminology  into  the  English  lan- 
guage. What  we  have  always  known  as 
"debt,"  they  are  now  calling  "plaimed 
deficit." 

I  respectfully  submit  that  in  the  long 
run    the    two    terms    mean    the    same 
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thing — misery.  I  cannot  willingly  sub- 
mit the  taxpayers  of  my  district  to  the 
increased  misery  of  increstsed  debt. 

Even  the  administration's  spokesmen 
who  presented  the  program  to  Congress 
admit  the  tax  cut  would  result  in  $9  bil- 
lion additional  public  debt  In  each  of  the 
next  2  years.  I  think  the  figure  will  be 
considerably  more,  probably  double  that 
amount,  because  the  debt  Increase  has 
averaged  $9  billion  for  the  last  4  years 
with  taxes  at  the  present  rate. 

During  the  past  20  years  Inflation  has 
maintained  a  recognizable  ratio  to  the 
national  debt.  As  the  debt  has  risen  to 
$309  billion,  the  value  of  our  dollar  has 
fallen  to  47  cents. 

Unless  this  trend  in  fiscal  history  re- 
verses itself,  which  is  not  likely,  the  so- 
called  "planned  deficit"  will  be  paid  for 
in  the  watered-down  ctirrency  of  infla- 
tion. 

But  the  planners  of  this  deficit  are 
gambling  that  tax  reduction  will  bring 
about  economic  growth  which  will  pro- 
duce greater  revenue  even  at  the  lower 
rate,  thereby  balancing  the  budget  after 
only  2  years  of  "planned  deficit."  This 
is  a  long  shot.  The  risk  of  failure  is  too 
great  and  it  is  an  unnecessary  risk. 

I  would  support  a  tax  reduction  if  It 
were  accompanied  by  a  proportionate 
reduction  in  Federal  spending.  There  is 
plenty  of  fat  in  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
that  could  be  cut  out.  For  example,  the 
Justice  Department  might  terminate  its 
vendetta  against  my  section  of  the  coun- 
try. Untold  millions  could  be  saved 
here,  to  say  nothing  of  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  that  would  inevitably  follow. 

Some  of  the  bureaucrats  like  to  point 
the  dirty  finger  at  national  defense  when 
the  unpleasant  siibject  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility arises.  This  sounds  good  but  the 
facts  are  that  defense  spending  has  re- 
mained relatively  constant  while  nonde- 
fense,  nonessential  spending  grows  every 
year.  Even  now.  while  the  administra- 
tion urges  a  tax  cut  and  promises  to  re- 
duce expenditures,  many  new  and  costly 
programs  are  pending  in  Congress  and 
are  being  pushed  by  the  administration. 

In  view  of  the  current  fiscal  situation, 
I  feel  that  a  tax  cut  at  this  time  would  be 
unwise,  unsound,  and  fiscally  irrespon- 
sible. Let  us  first  put  our  house  in  order, 
reduce  spending,  balance  the  budget,  and 
make  at  least  a  modest  payment  on  the 
debt  which  we  have  incurred. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Ford]. 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset  I  want  to  say  without  hesitation 
or  qualification  that  I  Intend  to  vote  for 
the  motion  to  recommit;  and  I  am 
pleased  and  honored  that  I  find  myself 
supporting  wholeheartedly  the  argu- 
ments, the  rationale  expressed  to  us  In 
this  Chamber  a  few  minutes  ago  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Let  me  say  that  the  Byrnes  motion  to 
recommit  is  not  a  pious  hope  for  economy 
in  the  Federal  Government.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  proper  definition  of  the 
committee  language  in  the  bill,  in  the 
first  portion,  is  a  pious  hope,  nothing 
more.    The  motion  to  recommit,   as  I 


read  and  analyze  it.  Is  a  constructive 
efTort  to  achieve  tax  reduction.  It  Is  not 
an  item  veto  turned  over  to  the  Presi- 
dent. It  is  not  a  delegation  of  legislative 
authority  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  The  motion  to  recommit  simply 
says  to  the  American  people  that  their 
President  can  give  to  them  a  long  over- 
due tax  reduction  providing,  in  the  sub- 
mission of  his  budget  in  January  1964. 
he  estimates  expenditures  for  fiscal  1964 
at  $97  billion  and  estimates  for  fiscal 
1965  at  $98  billion.  It  puts  the  burden 
for  a  tax  reduction  or  no  tax  reduction 
at  that  point  on  the  President.  It  makes 
the  President  be  selective.  It  makes  him 
make  some  hard  decisions  on  the  basis  of 
priorities.  It  makes  the  President  say  if 
the  tax  reduction  is  as  important  as  he 
says  it  is  then  we  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  will  hold  down  our 
expenditures. 

From  the  legislative  point  of  view  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  motion  to  recom- 
mit is  only  another  legislative  tool  in  our 
arsenal  to  achieve  fiscal  responsibility. 
We  have  used,  I  concede  not  too  success- 
fully, the  debt  limitation  method  which 
is  another.  I  concede  this  motion  is  not 
the  most  forthright  way  to  do  it  over  a 
long  p>eriod  of  time.  The  motion  to  re- 
commit will  not  be  applicable  every 
year,  but  it  is  a  tool  between  now  and 
mid-January  that  we  in  the  Congress 
and  our  President  can  utilize  if  this  tax 
reduction  is  vital. 

Of  course,  we  do  have  in  the  Congress 
the  appropriations  process  as  our  third 
tool  to  achieve  fiscal  responsibility.  I 
must  admit  that  from  time  to  time  we 
do  not  do  as  well  on  this  as  we  should, 
but  nevertheless  it  is  a  method  and  it  is 
not  infringed  upon  by  the  motion  to  re- 
commit in  any  way  whatsoever.  In  fact, 
they  are  complementary. 

Let  me  add  parenthetically  that  if  the 
motion  to  recommit  does  prevail  I  In- 
tend to  vote  for  the  bill,  but  I  add  a 
footnote,  that  if  the  motion  to  recommit 
is  not  approved  I  intend  to  oppose  the 
bill.  It  is  not  sound  or  fiscally  respon- 
sible in  any  way  whatsoever  for  us  to 
have  a  tax  reduction  of  this  magnitude 
with  unlimited  spending.  We  will  have 
unlimited  spending  by  this  administra- 
tion unless  we  do  impose  this  limitation. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  FINO.  If  this  proposed  amend- 
ment to  restrict,  to  curb  spending  is 
adopted,  will  it  affect  the  pay  increase 
scheduled  for  our  Tederal  employees? 

Mr.  FORD.  In  my.  judgment,  the 
motion  to  recommit,  if  it  Is  approved,  will 
in  no  way  whatsoever  interfere  with  the 
enactment  or  the  approval  of  the  legisla- 
tion mentioned  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  FINO.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  one 
question? 

Mr.  FORD.    Yes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  recall,  when  we  passed  the 
bill  before  which  would  have  allowed  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  put  an 
expenditure  limitation  on  each  govern- 


mental department,  as  I  recall,  the  gen- 
tleman was  violently  opposed  to  that. 
But  now  the  gentleman  wants  to  use  this 
method  by  putting  an  expenditure  limita- 
tion in  effect. 

Mr.  FORD.  Circumstances  now  are 
quite  different.  Our  fiscal  situation  was 
not  comparable  and  we  were  not  at  that 
time  talking  about  a  tax  bill.  We  were 
talking  about  appropriations. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Would  the 
gentleman  further  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  FORD.     Yes,  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Now,  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  concern  that  we  have  is  holding  down 
expenditures.  As  I  understand  the 
gentleman,  the  gentleman  says  that  if 
we  put  a  limitation  on  what  may  be  re- 
quested to  be  spent,  it  would  have  the 
same  effect  as  putting  a  limitation  on 
spending.    This  is  not  true. 

I  would  be  hopeful  that  the  gentleman 
will  reconsider  his  position  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  if  we  can 
reenact  the  prior  law  there  ought  to  be 
an  expenditure  limitation  on  each  of 
these  departments  placed  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  FORD.  Let  me  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  I  have,  and  I  intend  to  hold 
down  appropriations.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  would  concede  that  my  voting 
record  in  this  regard  is  forthrightly  for 
economy  in  Government.  We  are  deal- 
ing today  with  an  overall  spending  limi- 
tation in  order  to  achieve  a  tax  reduc- 
tion. We  will  take  care  of  this  today  I 
hope.  Because  our  fiscal  situation  is 
desperately  serious  under  this  admin- 
istration, I  would  consider  such  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FORD.  My  principal  purpose  in 
taking  the  fioor  today  was  to  assure  my 
colleagues,  and  to  say  categorically  that 
imder  the  motion  to  recommit  the  $97 
billion  limitation  proposed  in  fiscal  1964 
and  the  $98  billion  limitation  anticipated 
for  fiscal  1965  will  not  in  any  way  what- 
soever jeopardize  om*  national  defense 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  the  evidence 
on  which  I  can  make  that  statement? 
First,  on  June  26  of  this  year  the  House 
reduced  the  President's  budget  request 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  by  $1,932 
million.  Yesterday.  September  24.  the 
other  body  reduced  the  President's  mili- 
tary appropriation  bill  by  $1,674  million. 
Now.  if  we  assume  that  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees  simply  split  the  differ- 
ence— and  I  must  say  I  am  not  hoping 
this  is  the  case — but  if  we  assume  they 
simply  split  the  difference.  Congress  will 
have  reduced  the  President's  military 
budget  in  new  obligational  authority  by 
approximately  $1.8  billion.  You  cannot 
absolutely  reflect  a  reduction  in  new  obli- 
gational authority  to  expenditures.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  a  sizable  portion 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tions. But  there  is  a  rule  of  thumb,  and 
based  on  this  rule  of  thumb.  I  would  say 
that  if  we  simply  split  the  difference  be- 
tween these  two  bills  in  fiscal  1964,  there 
will  be  through  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess a  reduction  In  the  minimum  of  $500 
million  in  expenditures. 
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The  Department  of  Defense  expendi- 
tures in  fiscal  year  1964  could  be  reduced 
by  these  appropriation  cuts  even  more 
than  that,  but  as  a  minimum  a  half- 
billion  dollars.  If  you  take  the  $97  bil- 
lion limitation  for  fiscal  year  1964  pro- 
posed in  the  motion  to  recommit,  it  is 
only  $1  billion  less  than  what  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  I  understand,  is 
now  anticipating  as  the  expenditures  for 
1964. 

To  summarize.  Congress  has  or  will 
provide  adequately  and  constructively 
military  funds  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  fiscal  year  1964.  So  the  motion 
to  recommit  in  and  of  itself  would  not 
jeopardize.  It  would  not  straight  jacket 
our  military  program  In  fiscal  1964. 

In  my  judgment,  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit does  not  deny  a  tax  cut.  It  will  leave 
adequate  funds  for  the  prosecution  of 
our  defense  program,  it  will  leave  ade- 
quate funds  for  the  necessary  services  to 
be  provided  for  our  p>eople.  The  motion 
to  recommit  purely  and  simply  says  that 
if  we  want  a  tax  cut  in  1964  the  President 
must  be  selective  and  make  a  decision 
between  unlimited  spending  and  a  rea- 
sonable limitation  on  expenditures  in  fis- 
cal 1964  and  fiscal  1965. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
pi-opriations  Subcommittee  on  the  De- 
fense Department,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Mahon].  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  some  in  this  Chamber  who  are  trou- 
bled about  how  to  vote  on  certain  Issues 
which  will  be  before  us  later  in  the  after- 
noon. I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  tax 
bill  because  I  believe  the  members  of  the 
committee  have  done  and  are  able  to  do 
a  better  job  of  discussing  the  tax  bill 
than  I  am  able  to  do.  I  am  going  to  dis- 
cuss with  you,  if  I  may,  the  proposed 
motion  to  recommit. 

My  thesis  is  that  it  will  not  hold  water, 
it  will  not  save  money. 

The  motion  to  recommit  is  not  a  mat- 
ter peculiarly  related  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  It  is  related  to  all 
congressional  committees,  it  is  related  to 
each  Member  of  this  House  in  a  very  spe- 
cial way.  The  rank-and-file  Member  is 
entitled  to  have  his  opinion  evaluated  on 
this  Issue  to  the  same  extent  as  are  the 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

I  think  we  must  agree  that  there  are 
two  sides  to  the  tax  bill,  but  after  con- 
siderable exploration  I  am  able  to  find 
only  one  logical  side  to  the  proposed 
motion  to  recommit  the  bill. 

I  say  that  because  a  vei-y  fundamental 
issue  is  involved  here,  Mr.  Chairman. 
This  motion  constitutes  a  partial  sur- 
render of  the  power  of  the  purse  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  The 
power  of  the  purse  is  the  major  p>ower 
which  the  Congress  has  left,  and  if  we 
surrender  it  we  go  down  the  drain  and 
we  move  toward  dictatorship  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive. I  saw  a  Member  shake  his  head 
when  I  said  the  issue  involved  here  is 
surrender  of  the  power  of  the  purse  by 
the  Congress,  but  I  do  not  believe  you 
will  shake  your  head  after  you  have 
evaluated  this  situation  a  bit  further. 


It  is  said  that  this  motion  to  recom»nit 
is  politically  attractive.  It  is  on  first 
reading,  I  must  admit.  I  was  speaking  to 
a  Member  just  a  few  minutes  ago.  I 
said,  "I  am  not  interested  in  how  you  are 
going  to  vote  on  the  bill;  how  are  you 
going  to  vote  on  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit?" He  said.  "George,  I  have  now  read 
the  motion  to  recommit  and  I  am  going 
to  vote  against  it." 

If  I  know  the  temper  of  the  people  they 
are  unalterably  opposed  to  this  abdica- 
tion of  power  by  Congress.  They  oppose 
the  surrender  of  congressional  authority 
to  the  executive  branch,  be  it  under  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  President  Eisenhower,  or 
anybody  else.  The  people  of  this  country 
do  not  want  us  to  surrender  the  power  of 
the  purse  to  President  Kennedy  any 
more  than  they  wanted  us  to  surrender 
the  power  of  the  purse  to  President  Ei- 
senhower. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  my  people 
and  say.  "I  have  contributed  to  the  ero- 
sion of  the  power  of  the  Congress,  the 
body  to  which  you  elected  me,"  and  you 
do  not  want  to  go  back  and  say,  that. 
This  thing  which  looks  attractive  on  the 
surface  will,  if  you  peel  back  the  first 
layer,  lose  its  attractiveness. 

This  is  not  an  economy  motion.  It 
does  not  save  a  penny.  It  just  simply 
says  that  the  President,  in  submitting 
his  expenditure  budget,  must  submit  it  at 
a  certain  figure  in  order  for  the  tax  bill 
to  take  effect.  The  President  can  easily 
say,  "I  will  dribble  out  the  expenditure 
of  money  which  you  have  made  available 
to  me  for  a  few  more  years  or  a  few  more 
months,  if  that  is  what  you  want  me  to 
do,"  but  he  can  still  set  his  spending  es- 
timate. Bear  in  mind  that  this  estimate 
is  made  18  months  in  advance  of  the  end 
of  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year.  He  can 
set  It  at  the  figure  required  in  the  mo- 
tion. There  is  no  problem  there.  But  in 
this  process  Congress  will  have  lost  Its 
power  and  control  and  will  have  sus- 
pended the  sword  of  Damocles  over  every 
congressional  district  and  over  the  head 
of  every  Member  of  Congress. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  This  is  the  rea- 
son I  say  it.  There  is  carried  over  from 
the  previous  fiscal  year  many  billions  of 
dollars  In  funds  available  for  expendi- 
ture, and  we  will  add  to  that  the  expendi- 
tures made  possible  by  the  present  ap- 
propriation bills,  so  the  President — re- 
gardless of  what  we  do  about  cutting  the 
remaining  bills  for  1964  appropriations 
or  what  we  do  about  this  motion  to 
recommit — is  going  to  have  more  money 
available  to  spend  in  1964  than  he  would 
plan  to  spend  or  than  he  would  spend. 

You  might  say.  "Well,  he  doesn't  have 
to  spend  the  money  Congress  appropri- 
ates," and  he  does  not  always  spend  the 
money  Congress  appropriates,  though 
we  have  expressed  from  time  to  time  our 
conviction  that  when  we  appropriate  the 
funds  for  a  project  or  a  program  the  will 
of  Congress  should  be  respected  and  car- 
ried out.  But  what  we  do  here  under 
this  motion  to  recommit  is  to  give  the 
Executive  a  mandate.  We  say  to  him, 
"Now,  you  must  not  spend  all  the  money 
we  have  appropriated.  We  may  have 
been  too  generous  in  providing  appro- 
priations so  you  cannot  spend  all  that 
we  have  provided.    You  have  to  be  se- 


lective. Which  projects  and  programs 
will  you  carry  out?  Which  ones  will 
you  cut  back?  Whose  districts  will  be 
involved?  Which  programs  will  be 
eliminated  and  wtiich  programs  will  pro- 
ceed?" 

My  colleagues,  do  you  come  from  the 
South,  or  do  you  come  from  the  North? 
Are  you  a  Republican  or  are  you  a  Dem- 
ocrat? What  sort  of  millstone  do  you 
want  to  tie  around  your  neck? 

I  do  not  think  the  President  would  be 
unfair  or  want  to  contribute  in  any  way 
to  the  political  fortunes  of  Members, 
but  I  can  very  well  imagine  that  in  de- 
ciding which  money  not  to  spend  and 
which  money  to  spend,  some  of  the  peo- 
ple at  the  lower  echelons  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  might  tend  to  try  to  reward 
or  chastise.  We  would  have  no  one  to 
blame  but  ourselves  if  we  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  mandate  which  this  motion  to 
recommit  offers. 

Nobody  really  thinks  this  proposal  will 
save  any  money.  It  is  only  a  vote  of  no 
confidence  in  the  Congress.  It  is  mere- 
ly an  abdication.  It  is  merely  saying  to 
the  whole  wide  world  that  we,  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  are  incompetent  to 
govern  and  we  cannot  control  spending 
although  the  Constitution  gives  us  that 
authority.  We  have  the  power  of  the 
purse,  but  we  refuse  to  use  it.  That  is 
really  the  issue  here.  That  is  it.  There 
is  no  bypassing  it  or  sidestepping  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  briefly. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  just  want  to  ask  the 
gentleman  this  question.  Do  I  under- 
stand from  what  the  gentleman  is  saying 
that  you  will  join  with  some  of  us  In 
voting  against  these  new  programs  that 
are  being  advocated  and  that  he  will 
vote  with  us  in  cutting  down  appropria- 
tions so  that  we  will  keep  expenditures 
below  the  $97  billion  level? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  want  to  say,  I  am  not 
going  to  vote  with  you — but  I  want  you  to 
vote  with  me  In  cutting  down  these  ap- 
propriations. As  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  I  have  made 
the  motions  in  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations to  report  every  bill  this  year 
and  we  have  cut  the  budget  by  $3,600 
million.  I  want  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans to  join,  together  in  accepting  our 
responsibility  in  the  control  of  the  purse- 
strings  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Possibly  I  phrased  my 
question  in  rather  E)oor  fashion  when  I 
asked  the  gentleman  if  he  would  vote 
with  me.  But  let  me  just  say  to  the 
gentleman,  if  he  will  vote  against  these 
new  programs  and  vote  to  cut  down  ap- 
propriations, I  will  be  there  standing 
with  him. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  that  is  wonder- 
ful. I  hope  we  can  all  stand  together 
and  make  the  best  possible  record  for 
economy.  I  want  to  see  the  President's 
budget  cut  by  $5  billion  plus.  And  if  we 
cut  the  budget.  I  want  to  give  the  credit, 
if  there  Is  any,  to  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  where  the  credit  or  blame 
should  be  placed;  and  I  do  not  want  to 
vote  for  a  motion  to  recommit  which 
will,  in  effect,  give  all  of  the  credit  to 
the  President. 
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Not  long  ago.  I  went  to  a  rodeo.  The 
cowboys  drove  some  wild  Brahma  cattle 
Into  the  corraL  They  tried  to  rope  them 
or  to  ride  them,  then  tried  to  drive  them 
out  a  side  gate.  Those  Brahmas  were 
trying  to  run  out  every  comer  and  every 
part  of  the  fence  except  where  the  gate 
actually  was.  That  reminds  me  of  the 
way  the  Congress  at  times  does,  in  look- 
ing for  a  panacea,  some  easy  way.  some 
sugarcoated  method  to  pass  the  buck. 
Everybody  on  this  floor  knows  that  is 
what  the  proposed  motion  is,  a  sugar- 
coated  way  to  pass  the  buck  and  dodge 
our  responsibility  for  control  of  spend- 
ing.   This  I  do  not  propose  to  do. 

The  Scripture  says,  "Strait  is  the  gate, 
and  narrow  is  the  way." 

Strait  is  the  gate,  and  narirow  is  the 
way  that  leads  to  economy,  yet  we  do 
not  want  to  enter  that  gate,  we  do  not 
want  to  go  through  it.  We  want  to  have 
our  cake  and  eat  it  too.  We  want  to 
be  for  economy  but  we  hesitate  to  pay 
the  price.  We  will  not  control  the  spend- 
ing of  the  Government  and  bring  about 
more  economy — and  we  have  brought 
about  economies  in  many  ways — until 
we  face  up  to  our  responsibilities  in  this 
area. 

You  cannot  be  for  economy  in  gen- 
eral, as  represented  by  this  blanket  that 
covers  everything  and  touches  nothing. 
If  we  are  going  to  save  money,  we  have 
to  be  for  economy  in  detail  on  each  and 
every  authorization  bill  and  appropria- 
tion bill.  That  is  the  only  way  we  can 
do  it.  Whoever  tries  to  enter  the  House 
of  economy  by  any  other  door  is  in  pur- 
stiit  of  an  illusion. 

The  motion  to  recommit  may  give 
trouble  to  some  but  it  gives  me  no  trouble 
at  all  because  I  take  pride  in  my  mem- 
bership in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  I  do  not  propose  to  support  any  ac- 
tion that  would  belittle  this  body  or 
diminish  its  prestige  among  the  people 
of  our  country  nor  do  I  propose  to  en- 
dorse hanging  the  sword  of  Damocles 
over  the  heads  of  my  colleagues  and  over 
the  districts  which  they  represent. 

Having  received  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks.  I  would 
like  to  add  a  few  words  about  the  ma- 
chinery which  Congress  has  already  set 
up  and  tried  out  to  assure  that  expendi- 
ture control  practice  is  compatible  with 
tax  reductions.  Congress  has  the  au- 
thority and  procedure  to  make  its  own 
legislative  budget,  includmg  an  overall 
expenditure  limit.  That  authority  was 
incorporated,  after  much  thoughtful 
consideration  of  the  role  of  the  Congress, 
in  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  Let  me  quote  that  section  because 
perhaps  some  Members  are  not  familiar 
with  it.  Section  138  (60  Stat.,  832,  79th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.)  provides: 

Sic    138.  (a)  The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of   the   House  of   Representatives,   and   the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Committee 
on   Appropriations   of    the    Senate,   or   duly 
authorized  subcommittees   thereof,  are  au-, 
thorlzed  and  directed  to  meet  Jointly  at  thej 
beginning  of   each   regular  session  of   Con-, 
gresa  and  after  study  and  consultation,  giv- 
ing due  consideration  to  the  budget  recom- 
mendations of  the  President,  report  to  their 
respective   Houses  a   legislative  budget  for 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  including  the  esti- 


»nated  overall  Federal  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures for  such  year.  Such  report  shall  con- 
tain a  recommendation  for  the  mailmiim 
amount  to  be  appropriated  for  expenditxire 
in  such  year  which  shall  Include  such  an 
amount  to  be  reserved  for  deficiencies  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  by  such  committees.  If 
the  estimated  receipts  exceed  the  estimated 
expenditures,  such  report  shall  conUln  a 
recommendation  for  a  reduction  in  the  public 
debt.  Such  report  shaU  be  made  by  Febru- 
ary 15. 

(b)  The  report  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
concurrent  resolution  adopting  such  budget, 
and  fixing  the  maximum  amount  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  expenditure  in  such  year.  If 
the  estimated  expenditures  exceed  the  esti- 
mated receipts,  the  concurrent  resolution 
shall  Include  a  section  substantially  as  fol- 
lows: "That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  public  debt  shall  be  Increased  In  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the 
-estimated  expenditures  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year  exceed  the  estimated  receipts,  such 
amount  being  $ — ." 


For  2  or  3  years  Congress  at- 
tempted to  exercise  the  control  contem- 
plated by  this  statute.  The  joint  com- 
mittees struggling  with  the  problem 
decided  that  estimates  of  overall  ex- 
penditure levels  made  in  January  or 
February— for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
the  following  June,  well  in  advance  of 
the  detailed  examination  of  appropria- 
tion requests,  were  unrealistic,  ineffec- 
tive, and  unworkable.  The  committee 
determined  that  the  process  was  a  fail- 
ure and  the  whole  process  was  aban- 
doned. It  was  found  that  the  only 
effective  way  to  reduce  Government 
spending  was  to  reduce  authorizations 
and  appropriations. 

Thus,  expenditure  control  through  the 
technique  of  fixing  estimates  has  al- 
ready been  repudiated  by  Congress. 

Those  who  favor  economy  in  Govern- 
ment cannot  afford  to  divert  their  at- 
tention from  the  real  job  of  controlling 
appropriations  by  pursuing  the  will-o'- 
the-wisp  represented  by  the  proposed 
motion  to  recommit.  Let  us  get  on  with 
the  program  of  economy  through  the 
only  method  whereby  economy  can  ac- 
tually be  achieved. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  FiNOl. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  vmderstand  the  arguments  for 
and  against  this  tax  bill. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  question 
in  anyone's  mind  that  our  American  tax- 
payers need  and  deserve  a  reduction  in 
the  tremendous  tax  burden  they  now 
shoulder. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  anyone  who 
disputes  the  fact  that  our  sagging  na- 
tional economy  needs  a  fiscal  shot  in 
the  arm  to  stimulate  the  economy. 

And.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  Congress  who  is  opposed  to  a 
tax  cut. 

But  it  is  quite  apparent  that  there  is 
disagreement — substantial  disagree- 

ment— as  to  how.  when,  and  under  what 
circumstances  a  tax  cut  should  be  given. 
Under  this  bill,  we  propose  to  cut  $11 
billion  in  taxes  so  that  we  can  relieve  our 
individual  and  corporate  taxpayers  from 
the  present  oppressive  tax  burdens. 

Few  can  find  fault  with  the  strong 
arguments  in  favor  of  a  tax  reduction. 


I  agree  that  high  taxes  have  prevented 
our  free  enterprise  system  from  generat- 
ing its  necessary  growth;  I  agree  that 
only  lower  taxes  will  help  to  achieve  the 
economic  expansion  so  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  fully  employed  economy;  and  I 
also  agree  that  a  tax  cut  could  stimu- 
late our  economy  and  increase  our  rev- 
enues. 

But  the  serious  question  is:  should  we 
cut  taxes  on  borrowed  money?  Because 
that  is  exactly  what  we  are  proposing 
to  do  here  today. 

We  do  not  have  a  surplus.  We  do  not 
have  a  balanced  budget.  But  we  do  have 
deficits  and  a  staggering  public  debt. 

1  do  not  agree  that  we  should  cut 
taxes  on  borrowed  money — not  when  we 
have  another  avenue  for  relief. 

We  can  cut  taxes  without  going  deeper 
in  the  red.  We  can  cut  taxes  without 
borrowing  the  money.  We  can  cut  taxes 
if  we  had  the  intestinal  fortitude — the 
courage — to  tap  a  new  source  of  reve- 
nue— an  untapped  source  of  revenue 
which  is  and  has  been  available  to  this 
Government  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  McClellan  commit- 
tee told  us  last  year  that  gambling  in  the 
United  States  is  a  $50  billion  a  year 
business — a  tax-free  monopoly. 

Why  not  tax  this  industry  through  a 
Government-run  lottery?  No  one  will 
be  hurt  by  this  type  of  taxation  except 
the  underworld  crime  syndicates. 

The  establishment  of  a  national  lottery 
would  easily  and  painlessly  pump  into 
the  coffers  of  our  U.S.  Treasury  over  $10 
billion  a  year  in  new.  additional  revenue 
which  could  be  sensibly,  realistically,  and 
logically  applied  toward  a  tax  cut. 

A  Government-run  lottery  can  ac- 
complish a  twofold  purpose.  It  can 
strike  a  lethal  blow  at  organized  crime  in 
this  country  and  thereby  help  solve  our 
serious  gambling  problem  and.  equally 
important — if  not  more  important — it 
would  provide  our  Treasury  with  over 
$10  billion  a  year  in  additional  income. 
In  this  present  situation  where  we  are 
faced  with  deficits,  imbalanced  budgets 
and  a  mounting  national  debt,  I  do  not 
believe  we  have  the  right  to  ignore  or 
be  careless  of  the  tax  and  revenue  ad- 
vantages offered  by  a  Government-run 
lottery. 

I  am  certain  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  American  taxpayers 
would  support  a  tax  cut  through  a  na- 
tional lottery. 

If  this  Congress  is  really  sincere  and 
concerned  with  the  plight  of  our  tax- 
payers and  really  wishes  to  alleviate  the 
heavy  burdens  of  taxation  without  get- 
ting deeper  and  deeper  in  the  red,  then 
it  should  have  the  guts  to  consider  a 
Government-run  lottery  as  the  most 
sensible  and  realistic  way  to  raise  reve- 
nue to  cut  taxes.  This  is  the  best  way— 
the  only  way.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
would  be  morally  right,  fiscally  right. 
This  would  be  fiscal  responsibility. 
Mr.  CURTIS.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  McCloryI. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
tax  bill  (H.R.  8363)  now  before  the  Con- 
gress focuses  attention  on  one  of  the 
principal  aspects  of  the  congressional 
role  which  has  perplexed  me  during  the 
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months  since  January  when  we  received 
the  President's  budget. 

What  can  and  does  the  Congress  do 
about  gauging  the  validity  of  the  pro- 
jected exp)enditures  recommended  in  the 
budget?  How  and  in  what  way  does  the 
Congress  relate  these  requested  expendi- 
tures to  the  Federal  Government's  in- 
come? 

As  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Curtis]  mentioned  earlier,  the  1946  Re- 
organization Act  provided  for  a  Joint 
Legislative  Budget  Committee,  composed 
of  all  of  the  members  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  and  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees, and  the  Senate  Finance  and  Appro- 
priations Committees.  This  joint  com- 
mittee was  expected  to  review  the  execu- 
tive budgetary  requests,  and  after  a  re- 
view and  revision,  to  recommend  a  legis- 
lative budget — a  budget  bearing  the  seal 
of  the  Congress,  having  regard  for  the 
Nation's  needs  as  well  as  the  ability  of 
the  citizens  to  provide  the  revenues  to 
meet  those  needs.  It  was  contemplated 
that  such  a  Joint  Legislative  Budget 
Committee  would  have  an  adequate  pro- 
fessional staff. 

Unfortunately,  the  Joint  Legislative 
Budget  Committee  provided  by  the  1946 
act  has  proved  to  be  unwieldy  and  in- 
adequate, and  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced at  this  session  by  the  distinguished 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Colmer] 
and  myself  and  many  others  to  provide 
a  workable  body  of  the  Congress  to  help 
restore  the  most  important  prerogative 
within  our  congressional  authority — con- 
trol of  the  complete  fiscal  business  of  our 
Nation,  expenditures  and  revenues.  In- 
stead of  the  wholly  inadequate  methods 
which  now  prevail.  The  need  for  this 
congressional  budgetary  control  was 
never  more  clearly  demonstrated  than 
today  as  we  debate  and  try  through  In- 
formal and  expedient  means  to  declare 
that  a  tax  cut  which  we  all  earnestly 
want  should  be  keyed  in  some  manner  to 
Federal  spending. 

The  Piesident  would  seek  to  correlate 
this  congressional  function  through  re- 
liance on  a  personal  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. The  Republican  Members  will 
attempt  such  action  by  an  amendment 
which  will  be  offered  on  a  motion  to  re- 
commit. I  wrill  support  the  motion  to 
recommit,  notwithstanding  that  this  is  a 
feeble  expression  of  congressional  au- 
thority, which  has  been  all  but  lost  in  the 
growth  in  size  and  power  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government. 

The  historic  role  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  to  find  ways  and 
means  of  providing  Federal  revenues  to 
defray  needed  Federal  functions,  as- 
sumes an  abortive  exercise  by  recom- 
mending tax  changes  and  reductions 
which,  in  effect,  renounce  the  responsi- 
bility of  providing  ways  and  means  to 
pay  the  bills,  and  suggest  instead  that  we 
do  not  pay  the  bills  in  the  hope  that  the 
private  economy  will  recover  from  the 
restraints  and  restrictions  of  bureau- 
cratic controls  and  heavy  taxation  in 
order  eventually  to  make  up  inevitable 
and  planned  deficits. 

The  proposals  of  the  administration 
are  all  in  the  realm  of  speculation  and 


admittedly  based  upon  an  economic  phi- 
losophy which  is  alien  to  the  traditional 
American  system  up  to  this  very  hour. 
However  smoothly  disguised  by  spokes- 
men for  the  administration,  or  by  the 
President  himself,  the  economic  philoso- 
phy behind  this  tax  measure  is  that  na- 
tional prosperity  can  be  manufactured  by 
creating  high  national  deficits. 

*^o  longer  do  we  follow  the  principle 
of  taxing  citizens  to  pay  the  costs  of 
Government.  Under  this  measure,  we 
vow  to  spend  more  than  we  take  in  with 
the  untested  and  untried  hope  that  we 
will  buy  national  prosperity  on  borrowed 
money.  And  if  this  untried,  untested 
hope  does  not  materialize,  what  do  the 
proponents  of  these  theories  offer? 

You  can  be  sure  that  there  is  no  intent 
to  restore  tax  revenue  which  will  be  lost 
by  this  bill.  Instead,  we  may  be  sure 
that  further  deficits, '  increased  borrow- 
ing, and  the  inevitable  inflationary  spiral 
will  ensnare  us  as  it  has  every  other  na- 
tion in  history  which  has  sought  to  pro- 
duce prosperity  from  management  of 
the  currency,  huge  deficits,  devaluation 
of  the  currency,  and  all  of  the  other 
manipulations  by  which  administrations 
have  sought  the  easy  way  to  meet  eco- 
nomic problems  which  require  instead 
the  greatest  sagacity  and  courage. 

Through  our  entire  peacetime  history, 
every  chief  executive  of  our  Nation  has 
sought  to  restrain  efforts  at  reducing 
revenues  below  the  needs  of  the  Nation. 
For  the  verj'  first  time,  this  policy  is  re- 
versed, and  the  people  of  the  Nation  in 
great  numbers  are  seeking  to  restrain 
the  chief  executive  from  the  unwise  ac- 
tion which  might  jeopardize  our  econ- 
omy— yes,  and  destroy  our  Nation  as  a 
great  power. 

As  for  me.  section  1  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
8363)  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress indicating  that  the  objective  of  the 
bill  is  to  obtain  balanced  budgets  in  the 
near  future,  coupled  with  the  letter  from 
the  President  dated  August  19.  1963.  to 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  are  not  enough.  The 
amendment  which  will  be  offered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit  to  require  a  declara- 
tion of  expenditure  limits  is  the  very 
minimum  which  the  Congress  should  de- 
mand and  to  which  the  people  are  en- 
titled if  this  much  needed  tax  reduction 
bill  (H.R.  8363)  is  to  pass. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Dow  H. 
Clausen!. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  presentation  of  testimony  and 
comments  on  this  tax  bill  has  been  most 
revealing.  The  debate  h£is  been  eloquent 
and  very  deliberate.  The  major  points 
that  have  been  suggested  will  stand  out  in 
the  body  of  the  Congressional  Record 
for  all  of  the  people  of  America  to  see 
from  this  day  forward.  I  wish  it  were 
F>ossible  for  every  voting  American  and 
the  paople  of  my  district  to  be  present 


in  the  gallery  of  these  chambers  to  see 
and  hear  the  exchange  of  views  on  this 
tax  bill  that  I  have  been  privileged  to  wit- 
ness. Unfortunately,  it  is  not  possible 
for  each  and  every  person  to  be  present. 
This  is  indeed  most  unfortunate  because 
it  would  be  the  only  possible  way  for 
voters  to  fully  understand  the  issue  relat- 
ing to  this  legislation. 

Almost  without  reservation,  every 
word  spoken  points  out  the  overwhelm- 
ing need  for  a  tax  reform  and  revision. 
There  may  be  varying  concepts  on  how 
to  cut  taxes,  but  generally  the  debate  re- 
veals that  everyone  wants  to  cut  taxes, 
as  I  do.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  how 
you  do  it  and  how  positive  the  check  on 
irresponsible,  costly  programs  actually 
is.  I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [  Mr.  Mills  1 .  I  find  very  little 
that  I  can  disagree  with.  He  made  one 
of  the  greatest  speeches  I  have  heard  on 
the  fioor  of  this  House.  He  presented 
his  case  well,  but  he  only  told  half  of  the 
story.  I  personally  have  come  to  know 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills]  quite  well  during  discussions  on 
this  tax  bill.  He  gave  me  fair  and 
favorable  consideration  to  recommenda- 
tions I  made  for  inclusion  in  this  meas- 
ure. As  a  matter  of  fact,  nearly  every 
recommendation  I  made  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  favorably  in- 
fiuenced  the  final  decision  on  the  partic- 
ular sections  concerned.  I  am  also 
personally  convinced  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills]  is  fully  in 
agreement,  deep  in  his  conscience,  with 
the  remarlcs  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  ByrnxsI,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Curtis],  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Smith],  the 
gentleman  fr(xn  Tennessee  (Mr.  BakekI. 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bowl, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  IMr. 
Cannok],  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Ford],  and  nearly  every  Member 
of  this  body  concerned  with  responsible 
government  and  fiscal  integrity. 

The  only  way  the  interested  voter 
could  imderstand  the  underlying  objec- 
tive of  this  debate  is  to  combine  the  re- 
marks of  all  these  gentlemen  mto  one 
statement.  Your  conclusion  would  be 
simply  this — more  emphasis  must  be 
placed  in  the  private  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy to  handle  and  resolve  problems  and 
less  m  the  public  sector.  In  this  I  agree. 
You  also  would  conclude  that  an  over- 
whelming demand  exists  for  a  check  on 
wasteful  Federal  spending,  our  balance- 
of-pajTnents  deficit,  the  Increase  in  the 
national  debt  and  the  ever-increasing 
expansion  of  Federal  programs.  And 
much  has  been  said  about  the  need  for 
fiscal  integrity. 

There  is  one  most  encouraging  aspect 
attached  to  this  legislation,  and  it  re- 
fiects  on  the  credit  of  the  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  This 
bill  in  no  way  resembles  the  proposed  tax 
bill  of  the  Kennedy  administration. 
Next  year  during  the  election  campaign, 
if  this  bill  passes,  and  I  am  sure  that 
it  will,  the  administration  will  be  claim- 
ing credit  for  a  tax  cut — claiming  credit 
for  all  that  this  bill  represents.  Let  me 
say  here  and  now,  if  the  President's 
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recommendations  had  been  acted  upon, 
there  would  never  be  a  tax  cut— it  would 
not  even  clear  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  let  alone  be  enacted  into  law. 
The  Kennedy  administration's  proposals 
were  in  direct  contrast  to  the  bill  we 
now  have  before  us,  and  it  included  items 
that  have  been  blasted  and  castigated  by 
both  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
Members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

What  we  are  seeing  today  is  a  tmited 
display  of  demands  for  tax  cuts.  The 
Republicans,  myself  included,  have  been 
consistently  vigilant  in  alerting  the 
American  people  to  the  threats  to  our 
economy  and  our  Nation  if  we  do  not 
practice  fiscal  integrity.  Representative 
JoHK  Byrnes  and  Representative  Tom 
Ctthtis  have  done  an  outstanding  job  of 
presenting  the  Republican  demand  for 
tax  cuts  and  revisions.  Up  to  this  point 
I  see  no  difference  in  their  point  of  view 
and  the  presentation  Oi  Mr.  Mills. 
They  are  both  for  the  tax  cut.  One 
would  ask  then.  "Why  is  there  dispute 
or  room  for  debate?  Why  don't  we  vote 
for  the  tax  cut  and  go  home?"  Herein  j 
lies  the  fimdamental  difference:  the, 
Republicans  want  a  tax  cut  but,  in  view  ^ 
of  the  history  of  increasing  deficits,  they 
want  something  more— they  want  a 
check  on  expenditures  by  the  Federal 
Government.  They  want  it  written  into 
law — not  left  to  the  same  political  arena 
that  has  failed  to  check  the  trend  of 
excessive  Federal  spending  over  the  pasti 

decade.  ,      ^      I 

The  reason  we  feel  so  strongly  about 
this  Is  because  we  are  no  longer  an  Island, 
unto  ourselves  In  this  world.  We  are' 
facing  not  only  the  major  military 
threats  of  ovur  adversaries,  we  are  facing 
the  threat  of  an  economic  warfare  with 
Soviet  Russia  and  other  federations  now 
forming  throughout  the  world.  The 
Common  Market  countries  of  Europe 
now  have  more  gold  reserves  than  we 
have  because  of  the  imbalance-of-pay-i 
m^nts  problem.  Never  In  our  history  has 
the  economic  strength  of  this  country 
been  challenged  so  severely — never  has 
the  need  for  fiscal  integrity  been  so  great. 
Our  very  survival  as  a  nation  is  at  stake. 
Now  Is  the  time  to  let  the  American 
people  know  that  we  intend  to  guard 
their  economic  position  in  the  world  with 
a  poeltlve  g\iarantee  of  fiscal  integrity  aa 
proposed  by  Mr.  Byrnks'  motion  to  re-» 
commit.  This  would  be  truly  a  biparti- 
san effort  that  would  permit  this  tax  cut 
to  pass  almost  imanimoiisly  as  a  step 
toward  fiscal  reform. 

If  the  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  with  in-* 
structions  to  Include  Federal  expendi- 
ture control  does  not  pass,  we  will  hav0 
done  only  half  of  the  job  required,  it 
expenditure  control  is  not  included,  I 
cannot  In  good  conscience  vote  for  th^ 
bill — much  as  I  would  like  to  do,  because 
we  are  going  right  back  to  the  same  ap- 
propriation process  that  has  caused  out 
fiscal  position  and  leadership  in  th^ 
world  to  decline.  We  will  go  right  back 
to  the  political  arena  where  hs^pocrlsy 
undercuts  the  fiscal  Integrity  of  this  leg- 
islative body.  Let  us  put  some  teeth  ii\ 
this  bill  that  will  bite  the  hands  of  thos« 
who  choose  to  violate  the  responsible  con- 
sideration of  appropriations  measures. 


This  will  stop  the  trend  toward  un- 
wieldy central  government  and  start  a 
major  reform  of  our  tax  structure  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  units  of  gov- 
ernment closer  to  our  people  at  the  State 
and  local  levels.  This  will  restore  the 
strength  and  vitality  to  the  private  sec- 
tor of  our  economy  and  also  provide  more 
responsive  and  responsible  services  to  the 
people  through  the  unit  of  government  to 
which  they  have  immediate  access. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from   Wisconsin    [Mr.   Schade- 

BERGl. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
after  listening  to  the  debate  through 
these  past  2  days.  I.  too,  want  to  bring  a 
word  of  wisdom  from  the  Scriptures  to 
the  attention  of  the  House: 

And  why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that  Is 
In  thy  brother's  eye,  but  consldereth  not  the 
beam  that  Is  In  thine  own  eye?  (Matthew 
7:  3). 

I  rise  in  unqualified  support  of  the 
motion  that  will  be  made  to  recommit 
and  to  declare  my  opposition  to  the  bill 
in  the  event  that  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit fails. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
motion  to  recommit  to  make  tax  reduc- 
tion contingent  upon  limiting  Federal 
spending  to  $97  billion  this  year  and  to 
$98  billion  next  year.  I  declare  my  op- 
position to  the  bill  in  the  event  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  fails. 

I  take  this  position  because  I  believe 
there  is  a  grave  moral  issue  involved.  We 
are  not  dealing  solely  with  dollars  and 
cents.  We  are  dealing  with  the  future 
and  welfare  of  our  Nation  and  our  Na- 
tion's youth. 

We  all  believe  taxes  are  too  high. 
They  have  been  too  high  down  through 
the  years  but  if  we  are  going  to  solve  a 
problem  we  must  deal  with  the  cause 
of  the  problem  not  merely  try  to  mani- 
pulate its  effects.  The  cause  of  high 
taxes  is  simply  this :  we  are  spending  too 
much.  We  are  spending  more  than  we 
are  taking  In  and  by  this  very  fact  we 
are  placing  automatic  increases  in  tax 
needs.  You  do  not  solve  the  problem 
merely  by  cutting  the  amount  you  are 
taking  in.  Certainly  it  is  realistic  to  as- 
sume  that  tax  relief  will  be  a  spur  to  our 
economy.  This  has  been  my  position 
all  along,  that  is  why  I  have  consistently 
voted  against  spending  which  is  bound 
to  result  in  increased  taxes.  You  must 
tailor  your  spending  to  income. 

Can  we  justify  reducing  our  own  taxes 
while  enjoying  a  relatively  plush  eco- 
nomic standard  of  livihg  and  demand- 
ing no  limit  on  spending  and  then  turn 
around  and  say  to  our  children  "You  pay 
for  it"?  Can  we  justify  mortgaging  our 
children's  future  for  our  own  immediate 
pecuniary  gain?  Shall  we  rob  our  chil- 
dren, steal  their  substance  in  order  to 
live  off  the  fat  of  the  land?  Shall  we 
ask  them  to  inherit  a  land  too  costly  to 
own? 

Thousands  of  Americans  have  laid 
down  their  lives  to  keep  this  Nation 
strong  and  free.  They  were  willing  to 
make  great  sacrifices  in  war  for  the  land 
they  loved.  Are  we  who  are  recipients 
of  the  benefits  they  purchased  for  us  with 
their  hves  unwilling  in  our  own  luxury 


to  make  sacrifices  in  peace  for  the  coun- 
try we  love? 

Have  we  become  so  indifferent  to  moral 
standards  that  we  stand  today  in  the 
midst  of  plenty  demanding  charity  from 
our  children  yet  unborn?  Shall  we 
mortgage  the  future  in  order  to  enjoy 
freewheeling  today? 

I  plead  with  you  to  think  beyond  today. 
I  plead  with  you  to  consider  our  Nation's 
youth  who  in  the  President's  own  words, 
have  no  vote,  you  are  asking  to  pay  the 
bill. 

If  the  motion  to  recommit  passes.  I 
may  vote  for  the  bill.  However,  I  will 
have  to  vote  with  reservations  for  I  rec- 
ognize that  even  then  we  will  have  deficit 
spending  to  the  tune  of  some  $8  billion, 
which  is  a  conservative  estimate.  Per- 
haps this  is  the  best  bill  we  can  hope  to 
get  at  this  time.  We  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  whether  or  not  the  adminis- 
tration is  as  intent  as  it  claims  it  is  on 
holding  down  spending.  I  would  prefer 
that  tax  reductions  hinge  on  balanced 
budgets. 

I  shall  continue  in  the  future,  as  1  have 
in  the  past,  to  vote  against  all  spending 
which  is  not  absolutely  necessary  and  to 
phase  out  some  of  our  extravagant  Fed- 
eral programs  of  questionable  merit  that 
are  costing  our  taxpayers  billions  of  dol- 
lars. With  patience  and  commonsense 
we  can  and  we  will  come  to  a  point 
at  which  we  will  live  within  our  means 
and  pay  off  in  a  systematic  way  our  na- 
tional debt  which  is  bleeding  us  of  $10 
billion  each  year  for  interest  alone. 

Tax  reduction?  Si.  Limit  on  spend- 
ing? Si.  Tax  reduction  and  continued 
deficit  spending?    No. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Snyder!  . 
Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  favor  of  the  motion  to  recommit  and 
in  favor  of  the  bill  should  that  motion 
be  adopted,  but  in  opposition  to  the  bill 
should  the  motion  to  recommit  fail. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  with  all  who 
eagerly  and  honestly  desire  a  tax  cut. 
A  cut  in  the  tax  burden  upon  our  people 
and  our  economy  is  sorely  needed.  I 
have,  earlier  this  year,  conducted  an  ex- 
tensive poll  in  my  congressional  district 
and,  more  recently,  have  urged  my  con- 
stituents to  write  me  on  this  important 
matter.  My  newsletter  and  radio  reports 
have  solicited  the  opinions  of  my  people. 
Thousands  answered  the  poll.  Hundreds 
responded  with  their  letters  and  tele- 
grams during  the  last  6  weeks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  excluding  the  corre- 
spondence that  opposes  the  tax  cut  for  a 
particular  reason,  such  as  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  4-percent  tax  credit  on  divi- 
dends, insurance  features,  and  so  forth — 
my  mail  still  is  over  4  to  1  in  opposition 
to  a  tax  cut  that  does  not  call  a  halt  to 
spending.  If  the  administration  and 
my  colleagues  who  say  that  spending  will 
be  reduced  are  serious,  then,  there  could 
be  no  objection  to  the  modest  $1.8  billion 
reduction  from  the  President's  proposed 
$98.8  billion  budget. 

Based  on  my  firm  belief  that  all  should 
live  within  their  income — or  at  least  head 
in  that  direction — I  shall  vote  for  the 
Byrnes  motion  to  recommit  to  require 
that  the  tax  cut  be  accompanied  by  re- 
strictions on  spending.     If  that  motion 
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carries.  I  shall  vote  for  final  passage. 
If  the  spending  restrictions  are  not 
adopted,  then,  in  accordance  with  fiscal 
responsibility  and  the  mandate  of  my 
people,  I  shall  vote  against  the  tax  cut 
and  the  additional  debt  upon  future 
generations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  vote,  should  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  fail,  will  be  a  little 
selfish — a  little  prejudicial — because  I 
love  my  son — because  I  am  one  of  those 
squares  who  believes  that  it  is  immoral 
to  ask  my  3-year-old  to  assume  the  debts 
of  my  generation.  This  vote  may  be 
called  "political  suicide"  in  an  uiban 
district  but  I  will  be  able  to  sleep  at 
night  if  my  boy  should  ask.  "Daddy,  what 
are  you  doing  with  my  world?" 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  RobisonI. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  no 
one  need  argue,  with  me.  the  case  for 
Federal  tax  reduction  and  reform.  As 
one  who  has  done  his  best  to  advance  the 
day  when  this  body  would  consider  such 
action,  I  am  willing  to  accept  nearly  all 
the  premises  on  which  that  case  is  based. 

I  believe  the  significant  factor  with 
which  we  must  deal,  in  any  consideration 
of  tax  reduction  and  reform,  is  the  re- 
straining effect  that  the  present  Federal 
tax  structure  has  had  on  economic 
growth.  Our  present  growth  rate  is  de- 
ficient. This  fact  can  be  ascertained  by 
reference  to  statistics  or,  in  a  more  dra- 
matic fashion,  by  simply  looking  at  the 
gloomy  streets  and  silent  factories  in 
the  so-called  depressed  areas  that  dot 
our  Nation. 

And  yet.  this  is  a  curious  sort  of  de- 
ficiency. We  are  not  now  in  a  recession 
and — despite  the  Presidents  warning 
that  the  historic  pattern  for  such  down- 
turns Indicates  we  are  now,  again,  about 
due  for  one — there  are  no  present  indi- 
cations of  a  recessionary  period  in  our 
immediate  future. 

In  fact,  the  expansion  of  business  we 
are  presently  enjoying — a  trend  that  is 
now  some  30  months  old — continues  to 
shape  up  very  creditably.  Vast  numbers 
of  ovu-  people  are  at  work  and  prosperous, 
and  most  of  our  business  leaders  are 
looking  forward  to  more  profitable  op- 
erations than  they  had,  earlier  this  year, 
anticipated. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chauman,  things  are  good — 
and  yet  they  are  not  good  enough. 
Where  there  should  be  buoyancy  and 
bounce  in  the  economy,  there  is,  instead, 
an  Inherent  sluggishness:  where  there 
should  be  confidence,  there  is  a  persistent 
air  of  uncertainty. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  economy,  for 
far  too  long,  has  suffered  from  what 
might  be  called  a  "tired-blood"  condi- 
tion, and  that  the  underlying  cause 
therefor  has  been  the  Federal  "tax 
brake"  to  which  the  President  referred, 
this  year,  in  his  budget  message.  That 
"tax  brake"  is  reflected  not  just  in  those 
gloomy  streets  and  silent  factories,  but 
in  industrial  slowness  to  replace  obsolete 
machinery  and  obsolete  plants  with 
something  better  in  order  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  an  increasingly-competi- 
tive world.  It  Is  reflected  In  a  dls- 
couragingly  persistent  high  rate  of  un- 
emploj'ment  that,  in  turn,  finds  its  own 


reflection  in  the  racial  unrest  of  which 
we  are  all  so  much  aware.  It  is  re- 
flected, too,  in  our  own  failure,  here  in 
Congress,  to  bring  Federal  expenditures 
into  better  relationship  with  Federal 
revenues,  and  in  our  inability  to  achieve 
a  balanced  Federal  budget.  Perhaps 
most  importantly  of  all,  it  is  reflected  in 
what  the  crushing  burden  of  Federal 
taxation  has  done  to  individual  initiative 
and  enterprise,  and  to  individual  and 
local  responsibility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  fully  un- 
derstand aU  these  things,  as  well  as  the 
~)  other  arguments  supporting  the  urgent 
need  for  tax  relief,  and  I  think  they 
may  well  be  aware  that  the  national 
need  for  such  relief  may  be  paramount 
to  their  own  individual  desire  for  a  re- 
duction in  the  burden  of  taxation  that 
they  each  now  carry. 

And  yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  under- 
stand them  correctly,  that  same  majority 
of  thQ  American  people  seem  to  be  say- 
ing to  us  that  they  are  reluctant  to 
accept  any  such  relief  until  they  have 
been  convinced — as  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  has  so  ably  put 
it — that  they  have  somehow  earned  it. 

In  Lewis  Carroll's  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land," there  is  a  passage — or  so  I  re- 
call— in  which  a  crowd  of  demonstrators 
has  gathered  outside  a  palace  to  cry,  hav- 
ing misunderstood  their  instructions,  for 
"Less  bread,  more  taxes." 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  American 
people  have,  in  this  instance,  like  Car- 
roll's demonstrators,  misunderstood  the 
situation,  or  whether  Instead  they  speak 
out  of  a  deep-seated  "basic  Puritan  eth- 
ic"— for  which  phrase  we  are  indebted  to 
Dr.  Walter  Heller,  who  has  since  turned 
up  among  the  missing — but,  whichever 
the  event,  I  think  our  hats  ought  to  be 
off  to  the  American  people  for  displaying 
a  greater  sens^  of  personal  responsibility 
and  of  self-d&cipline  than  now  abounds 
here  in  the  seat  of  their  Government. 

Certainly,  to  future  historians  seeking 
to  assess  the  mores  of  the  present-day 
American  society,  the  curious  spectacle 
of  a  Chief  Executive  pleading  with  his 
people  to  accept  the  "sacrifice"  of  a  re- 
duction in  their  tax  load,  will  be  of  par- 
ticular significance. 

And,  to  be  perfectly  frank  about  it,  I 
find  it  rather  curious  myself,  to  be  here 
expressing  my  own  reservations  about 
the  wisdom  of  a  tax-reduction  bill. 
Clearly,  this  is  a  unique  opportunity  to 
accomplish  the  goal  for  which  I  have 
been  working  for  so  many  years.  I  am 
fully  conscious  of  the  fact  that  these  op- 
portunities come  very  rarely;  perhaps 
only  once  in  the  average  congressional 
lifetime. 

And  yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  have  res- 
ervations about  this  bill  in  the  form  In 
which  it  has  come  from  committee,  and. 
as  so  many  others  have  been  here  doing, 
I  feel  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  explain 
those  reservations  to  my  colleagues  as 
well  as  to  the  people  I  am  privileged  to 
represent. 

But  first  let  me  say  a  few  words  about 
the  tax  "reform"  portion  of  this  bill — 
and  I  have  intentionally  placed  quotation 
marks  around  the  word  "reform,"  be- 
cause, for  those  of  us  who  have  been  ad- 


vocating a  real  review  and  basic  reform 
of  not  only  our  present  tax  structure  but 
of  Federal  taxing  p>olicies  as  well,  this 
part  of  the  bill  comes  as  a  real  disap- 
PHDintment.  This  is  not  reform;  it  all 
adds  up  only  to  more  patches  on  that 
terribly  complex  and  often  inequitable 
and  unworkable  and  confusing  tax-work 
quilt  that  we,  here  in  Congress,  have  in- 
flicted on  the  people.  I  am  not  finding 
fault  w'ith  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee; goodness  knows  they  worked  long 
and  hard  enough  on  this  bill  as  it  was, 
and  have  evidently  done  the  best  job  they 
could  in  this  respect. 

It  may  well  be,  as  I  have  said  before, 
that  those  of  us  who  advocate  true  tax 
reform  expect  too  much  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  that  the  only  way  we  are  ever 
going  to  get  what  we  want  is  through 
some  sort  of  a  device — such  as  the  Com- 
mission on  Federal  Taxation  proposed  in 
my  bill,  H.R.  4059 — which  would  take 
this  complex  task  out  of  the  arena  of 
politics  and  into  an  atmosphere  where 
there  could  be  the  objective  study  and 
review  of  the  difficult  policy  questions 
involved  that  is  so  badly  needed. 

Now,  as  to  the  so-called  reform  pro- 
posals in  this  bill,  I  have  neither  the  time 
nor  the  competence  to  try  to  discuss 
them  at  length.  I  would,  however,  like  to 
comment  on  a  couple  of  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  repeal  of  the 
4-percent  dividend  credit  is  not  only  a 
step  backward,  but  a  long  jump  back- 
ward toward  double  taxation  of  corc>o- 
rate  profits — s6mething  that  an  earlier 
Congress,  and  I  am  afraid  a  wiser  Con- 
gress, tried  to  alleviate.  I  think  we 
will  live  to  regret  this  decision.  I  also 
feel  that  what  the  committee  did  to 
widen  the  so-called  investment  credit 
loophole  was  unsound — with  the  possible 
windfall  to  big  business  that  may  result 
therefrom:  but  perhaps,  here,  the  other 
body  will  undo  what  we  are  about  to  do. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is,  of  course, 
some  good  in  the  reform  portion  of  the 
bill — and  is  it  not  odd  how,  in  our  pre- 
occupation with  the  pros  and  cons  of 
spending  controls  in  conjunction  with 
this  bill  which  is  310  pages  in  length,  so 
few  of  us  are  talking  about  this  part  of 
the  bill,  despite  its  obvious  importance? 

The  one  reform  item  of  which  I  espe- 
cially approve — since  I  helj)ed  to  origi- 
nate the  idea — is  that  one  which  will 
grant  a  measure  of  relief  from  capital 
gains  taxes  to  many  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens who  sell  their  homes.  Often,  their 
home  is  the  major  asset  owned  by  those 
parents  whose  families  have  grown  and 
left  them,  and  who  find,  in  their  retire- 
ment years,  that  they  can  no  longer  sup- 
port the  cost  of  such  a  home.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  the  best  way 
we  can  help  such  people  to  meet  the 
financial  burdens  that  attend  old  age  Is 
to  permit  them — as  far  as  they  can — 
to  take  care  of  their  own  needs,  with  dig- 
nity, from  Uieir  own  funds.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  provision  will  permit 
many  of  them  to  do  so. 

As  for  the  specifics  of  the  rate  reduc- 
tions proposed  in  this  bill,  again  time 
does  not  permit  of  any  real  discussion 
thereof.  In  a  sense,  though,  I  woi^d 
suppose  that  they  add  up  to  a  sort  of 
"reform" — again    in    quote    marks — ^by 
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themselves.  Certainly  they  represent  a 
step  in  the  right  direction— away  from 
those  confiscatory,  high  rates  that  have 
so  dulled  the  edge  of  personal  incentive 
and  individual  enterprise.  And  I  am 
sure  the  business  world  will  welcome  the 
tiay — unfortunately  postponed  by  virtue 
f>f  the  accelerated-payments  provisions 
ill  the  bill— when  Uncle  Sam  will  no 
longer  be  the  majority  partner  in  every 
corporation  in  the  country. 

And  so,  now.  I  come  to  the  hard  part 
of  the  decision  I  face — the  question  of 
whether  or  not  this  bill,  at  this  time,  is 
a  morally  and  fiscally  sound  step.  Can 
we  afford  this  type  of  deficit  planning? 
Will  the  price — which  may  be  eventually 
expressed  in  inflation  at  home  and  in 
further  cheapening  of  the  dollar 
abroad — be  too  costly?  Can  we — in 
good  conscience — have  tax  reduction  of 
this  magnitude  without  having  first 
achieved  some  better  degree  of  control 
over  Federal  expenditures  than  we,  in 
Congress,  now  have? 

As  a  cosponsor.  for  several  years  now, 
of  the  so-called  Herlong-Baker  tax  bills, 
I  have  already  indicated  my  belief  that 
tax  reduction  must  be  related  to  spend- 
ing control.  I  still  hold  to  that  belief, 
and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  strongly 
suppwrt  the  recommittal  motion  to  be 
offered,  later  today,  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  tMr.  ByrkesI. 

That  recommittal  motion — or  the  con- 
cept therein  expressed — is  a  variation  of 
the  Herlong-Baker  approach.  And,  in 
my  judgment,  it  is  an  altogether  reason- 
able and  proper  contingency  to  apply  to 
this  bill.  It  is.  if  anything,  a  most  liberal 
and  modest  attempt  to  bring  the  Presi- 
dent more  effectively  into  the  effort  we 
have  been  making  here  in  the  House  this 
year  to  establish  some  sort  of  a  table  of 
priorities  among  the  many  and  varied 
demands  being  made,  every  day,  on  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

What  would  it  do?    In  the  simplest 
possible  fashion — and  there  is  nothing 
mandatory  about  it  insofar  as  any  at- 
tempt to  bind  the  President's  hands  is 
concerned — it  would  merely  mean  that! 
the  tax  reduction  we  are  undoubtedly 
about  to  approve  would  not  go  into  effect 
imless  the  President  submits  to  us,  next 
January,  an  estimate  of  Federal  expendi-, 
tures  of  less  than  $97  billion  fcr  the  fiscal! 
year  we  are  now  in,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  an  estimate  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures of  less  than  $98  billion  during  the 
1965  fiscal  year  beginning  next  July  1. 

The  first  contingency — that  of  $97  bil- 
lion for  this  fiscal  year — is  well  withinj 
the  range  of  probability.  In  fact,  it  now' 
appears  that  Federal  expenditures — 
chiefly  as  the  result  of  cuts  made  here 
in  the  House — will  not  exceed  $94  billion 
or  maybe  $95  billion  this  year,  even  de- 
spite what  the  other  body  may  yet  do  to| 
the  remaining  appropriation  bills.  And,; 
as  for  1965,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  a  flg- 
ure  of  $98  billion — for  an  administration; 
that  has  been  increasing  expenditures  ati 
the  rate  of  $5.5  billion  a  year  during  thai 
past  3  years — could  flnd  the  necessary 
self -discipline  to  live  within  such  a  limit 
for  at  least  1  year. 

And  at  this  point  I  should  like  to 
stress — because  I  feel  there  has  beeni 
some  public  misunderstanding  about  this 
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recommittal— that  this  does  not  involve  a 
cut  in  the  present  level  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures, which  might  cloud  the  stimu- 
lative effect  we  hope  the  cuts  in  taxes  will 
have,  but  merely  a  cut  in  future  or  pos- 
sible Federal  expenditures — an  effort,  as 
it  were,  to  contain  spending  at  or  near 
the  present  level. 

And  why  is  it  necessary  to  so  bring  the 
President  into  the  picture — when  the 
constitutional  responsibility  for  expendi- 
ture control  rests  squarely  with  the  Con- 
gress? Very  simply,  the  answer  is  this — 
and  I  trust  I  am  not  being  partisan  about 
it:  While  the  President  has  talked  about 
his  commitment  to  fiscal  Responsibility 
and  his  willingness  to  accept  "expendi- 
ture controls" — and  I  am  sure  he  sin- 
cerely means  what  he  says — the  record 
of  his  administration,  so  far,  indicates 
that  it  is  just  not  possible  for  him  to  live 
up  to  his  commitments.  And  I  can  un- 
derstand this,  because  I  can  appreciate 
the  political  pressures — as  I  am  sure  we 
all  can — imder  which  the  President  must 
live.  It  is  because  of  those  pressures, 
that  nearly  every  Presidential  proposal 
that  has  come  up  the  Hill  to  us  from  the 
White  House  these  past  3  years,  for  either 
a  new  Flileral  program,  or  for  what  is 
normally  called  a  logical  extension  of  an 
old  program,  has  been  presented  to  us 
with  an  equal  sense  of  urgency. 

The  President  has  either  been  unwill- 
ing— or,  more  likely,  unable — to  apply 
that  degree  of  self-discipline  required  to 
sort  out  of  the  innumerable  things  the 
Federal  Government  might  do,  only  those 
things  It  now  must  do ;  to  limit — to  quote 
from  the  President's  letter  of  August  19 
to  Representative  Mills — expenditures 
to  those  "which  meet  the  strict  criteria 
of  national  need." 

If  he  does  not  do  that  in  the  first  in- 
stance, then  it  follows  that  he  will  be  in- 
clined, when  we  in  Congress  try  to  apply 
that  test,  to  castigate  us,  as  he  has,  for 
our  own  efforts  at  sorting  out  priorities 
in  order  to  control  expenditures. 

Although  the  prime  responsibility, 
here,  is  in  Congress,  at  this  stage  in  our 
Nations  economic  life,  expenditure  con- 
trol ought  to  be  a  joint  effort  by  the 
President  and  the  Congress.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  recommittal  motion,  if 
adopted,  would  make  it  such. 

I  understand  that  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues— across  the  aisle — are  presently 
inclined  to  vote  against  the  recommittal 
motion  and  then  against  the  bill.  I  can 
appreciate  why  they  might  be  reluctant 
to  join  in  support  of  what  has  been  in- 
accurately pictured  as  a  Republican  ef- 
fort to  delay  or  encumber  this  badly 
needed  bill — even  though  they  often  join 
with  us  Republicans  in  an  effort  to  con- 
trol those  expenditures  I  have  been  talk- 
ing about.  I  say  to  them  that  this  is  not 
a  partisan  move — despite  what  has  been 
said  about  it.  It  is,  instead,  motivated 
out  of  a  desire  to  make  it  more  possible 
for  all  of  us  to  do  the  job  we  know  we 
ought  to  be  doing.  Vote  against  the  bill 
on  final  passage,  if  you  wish,  but  join  us 
in  so  improving  it  in  the  event — as  I 
think  is  most  likely— it  should  happen  to 
pass  regardless  of  what  happens  to  the 
recommittal. 

Shoidd  the  recommittal  fail,  then  I  and 
most  of  my  colleagues  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle  will  really  be  faced  with  a  Hobson's 


choice.  I  begin  to  know,  now,  how  the 
wheat  farmers  of  America  felt  earlier 
this  year  when  faced  with  an  almost 
impossible  choice. 

It  will  be  a  difficult  decision  for  me,  not 
only  because  I  believe  in  and  have  worked 
so  hard  for  tax  reduction,  but  because  I 
am  deeply  concerned  about  the  alterna- 
tive load  we  will  almost  surely  be  called 
upon  to  follow  if  this  bill  should  fail. 

The  President — qtiite  fairly — has 
warned  us  about  that  alternative.  Do 
you  remember  what  he  said  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message,  in  commenting  on 
the  tax  reduction  proposals  he  would 
soon  make  us?  Here  are  his  words — and 
listen  carefully: 

No  doubt  a  massive  Increase  In  Federal 
spending  could  also  create  jotw  and  growth — 
but.  In  today's  setting,  private  consumers, 
employers  and  investors  should  be  given  a 
full  opportunity  first. 

I  want  to  underscore  that  word  "first." 

Did  not  the  President  clearly  mean 
that  he  had  decided  that  the  Congress — 
and  the  people — were  to  have  this  chance 
to  prove  what  the  private  sector  could  do 
for  the  country,  if  that  "tax  brake"  was 
partly  eased — but  that,  if  the  Congress — 
and  the  E>eople — were  unwilling  to  take 
that  route,  or  unable  to  agree  on  the  de- 
tails thereof,  then  Dr.  Heller  and  com- 
pany were  to  have  an  even  freer  rein 
than  heretofore  to  see  what  the  country 
can  do  for  us? 

If  that  analysis  of  the  Presidential 
meaning  is  correct — and  I  think  it  is — 
then  the  burden  of  our  decision  today — 
at  least  for  me — becomes  ever  clearer. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  my  country  go 
further  than  it  already  has  down  that 
alternative  road.  The  ultimate  cost  of 
that  route,  for  me.  is  imthinkable.  I 
would  rather  take  my  chances  on  the 
hope  that  this  House — this  Congress — 
will  begin  to  live  up  to  its  constitutional 
responsibility  of  really  controlling  Fed- 
eral expenditures.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  now  have,  as  at  least  one  result  of 
this  debate  and  the  public  interest  it  has 
aroused,  a  clear  mandate  from  the  peo- 
ple to  do  just  that. 

If — should  the  recommittal  fail — and  I 
vote  for  this  bill  on  final  passage,  I  shall 
do  so  with  a  full  sense  of  responsibility 
of  my  obligation  to  comply  with  that 
mandate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  lUi- 
nois  [Mr.  Collier]. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
late  stage  of  this  debate  it  is  virtually 
impossible,  as  most  of  my  colleagues 
know,  to  avoid  repetition.  By  the  same 
token  there  have  been  many  things  said 
in  these  past  2  days  that  hardly  bear  re- 
peating. As  one  evaluates  the  issue  be- 
fore us  today,  it  Is  Indeed  imfortunate 
that  we  cannot  look  into  a  crystal  ball 
to  a  few  years  hence  now  for  if  histoi-y 
is  any  criterion  or  experience  is  the  best 
teacher,  I  doubt  whether  the  majority 
of  the  Members  of  this  House  could  do 
anything  but  support  the  recommittal 
motion  that  will  be  offered  here  today. 
Instead,  however,  it  becomes  politically 
expedient  to  vote  for  a  tax  cut  without 
demanding  any  spending  restraints  to 
justify  It  because,  as  we  all  know,  noth- 
ing Is  more  desirable  than  a  cut  in  the 
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dollars  which  one  pays  In  taxes  to  his 
Government. 

Furthermore,  merely  because  a  tax  cut 
is  both  necessary  and  desirable  it  be- 
comes easy  for  some  to  rationalize  voting 
for  this  bill  on  the  one  hand  while  at- 
tempting to  sweep  the  said  condition  of 
our  public  Indebtedness  under  the  rug 
•with  the  other. 

I  hasten  at  this  point  to  say  to  the  very 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas  who 
preceded  me  here  in  the  well  that  I  have 
no  problem  whatsoever,  Just  as  he  ap- 
parently does  not,  with  the  recommittal 
motion.  However,  I  think  in  conviction 
we  are  certainly  going  in  opE>osite  direc- 
tions. The  gentleman  from  Texas  also 
expressed  a  grave  concern  that  if  there 
is  a  cut  in  Federal  spending  he  wanted  to 
see  the  Congress  get  credit  for  it  rather 
than  the  Executive.  I  suggest  to  him 
that  the  way  things  have  been  going  he 
need  not  worry  about  the  latter^  if  the 
pattern  Is  pursued  in  the  next  couple  of 
years  that  we  have  had  in  the  past  three. 
But  I  care  not  so  much  who  gets  credit 
for  a  tax  cut,  and  I  think  the  people  back 
home  are  less  concerned  about  who  gets 
the  credit  for  it. 

I  think  the  people  back  home  are  more 
concerned  in  cutting  Federal  spending 
without  particular  regard  as  who  gets 
the  credit  for  it. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  if  this  motion  should 
be  adopted  the  people  of  the  country 
might  be  led  to  believe  that  we  are  about 
to  have  a  long-range  reduction  in  spend- 
ing, whereas  all  the  money  appropriated 
by  Congress  will  eventually  be  expend- 
ed. Therefore,  it  would,  I  believe,  tend 
to  make  them  complacent  and  it  might 
even  cause  some  of  our  members  to  let 
down  their  guard.  But  if  we  keep  our 
eyes  focused  on  the  real  problem;  that 
is,  on  Congress  in  appropriating  money 
as  the  key  to  the  situation,  we  will  come 
nearer  getting  the  job  done  for  economy. 
Let  us  put  the  spotlight  on  the  Congress, 
the  place  where  the  work  can  be  done. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  agree  that  the  purpose  of  the  recom- 
mittal motion  is  merely  to  secure  from 
the  Executive,  if  you  please,  some  rea- 
sonable promise  or  a  commitment  that 
seeks  to  provide  the  restraint  fiscally 
necessary  to  permit  a  tax  cut. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  that  in  the 
debate  during  the  last  couple  of  days  we 
have  forgotten  that  the  sole  purpose  of 
the  Federal  tax  system  is  solely  to  col- 
lect the  funds  from  the  taxpayers  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  cost  of  those  sei-vices 
that  the  Government  must  properly 
render.  Now.  of  course,  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  unfortunate  position  of  using  the 
tax  structure  in  an  attempt  to  stimulate 
a  lagging  or  spotty  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  further  opinion 
that  an  honest  tax  cut  should  be  pred- 
icated upon  a  reduction  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures. Have  you  ever  heard  of  a 
State  or  local  government  reducing  taxes 
in  the  face  of  increased  expenditures, 
and  in  the  face  of  indebtedness?  Well. 
I  have  not;  and  if  there  Is  one,  I  assure 
the  members  of  the  Committee  that  the 


local  oflBcials  responsible  for  such  action 
in  that  particular  subdivision  of  Gov- 
ernment would  probably  have  a  mighty 
difficult  time  being  reelected,  to  say  the 
least. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  recent  years  it 
seems  to  me  that  many  people  in  top- 
level  positions  of  Government  and  in  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government — 
have  adopted  fiscal  policies  and  philos- 
ophies that  have  virtually  destroyed 
what  we  were  all  taught  to  be  the  basic 
laws  and  principles  of  economics.  Con- 
gress has  passed  legislation  in  recent 
years  in  fact  which  indicates  that  there 
is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  many  Members 
of  this  body  to  even  repeal  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  Yet,  it  had  gen- 
erally been  accepted  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half  by  most  people  in  the 
administrative  and  legislative  branches 
of  the  Government  that  there  is  a  defi- 
nite relationship  between  revenues  and 
expenditures.  If  there  was  not  intended 
to  be  such  a  relationship,  there  would 
be  no  purpose  whatsoever  of  going 
through  the  motions  of  issuing  a  budget 
each  year.  Again  in  recent  years,  we 
have  a  new  concept  that  there  is  no 
relationship,  for  the  new  breed  of  eco- 
nomic theorists  and  planners  have 
chosen  to  divorce  revenues  or  the  raising 
of  revenues  from  expenditures.  The 
mute  evidence  of  this  lies  in  the  fact 
that  our  astronomical  national  debt  is 
rising;  and  we  all  know  full  well  that 
within  the  next  year  and  a  half  as  many 
as  perhaps  3  additional  increases  in  the 
statutory  debt  ceiling  will  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  whatever  it  might 
be  worth  let  me  cite  this  fact  to  the  Mem- 
bers here  on  the  fioor.  Early  this  year 
I  took  a  poll  of  the  people  in  my  district. 
The  district  which  I  have  the  honor  of 
representing  is  a  district  comprised 
mainly  of  folk  of  mediiun-income-class 
people,  with  its  share  of  businessmen, 
professional  people,  laborers,  and  crafts- 
men. Of  the  18,000  returns  on  a  ques- 
tionnaire which  I  sent  out,  80  percent  of 
the  people  in  the  district  which  I  have 
the  privilege  to  represent  said  emphat- 
ically in  a  very  clearly  worded  question- 
naire, "We  do  not  want  a  tax  cut  unless 
it  is  accompanied  by  a  cut  in  Federal 
spending." 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  took  a  similar  poll  and  it 
has  just  been  completed.  I  presented  the 
very  same  question.  Eighty-six  percent 
of  my  constituents  who  answered  that 
poll  were  against  a  tax  reduction  unless 
there  were  a  reduction  in  expenditures. 
Only  4  percent  of  them  said  that  they 
wanted  a  tax  reduction  regardless  of 
cutting  expenditures. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa  for  his 
contribution.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  would  substantially  be  the  result 
of  similar  polls  if  taken  in  435  congres- 
sional districts  on  the  issue  before  us.  I 
want  to  repeat,  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
Member  in  this  House — though  there 
may  be  one  or  two — that  might  be  op- 
posed to  a  tax  cut  or  who  do  not  think  a 
tax  cut  would  provide  a  shot  in  the  arm 


for  our  economy.  At  tke  same  time,  I 
feel  most  sincerely  that  there  should  be 
some  indication  of  good  faith  on  the  part 
of  not  only  the  administration  but  of  this 
body  to  meet  the  cost  of  a  tax  cut  or  at 
least  to  show  good  faith  in  providing 
some  restraint  or  accept  some  restraint 
in  order  to  provide  such  a  tax  cut. 

I  would  like  to  make  briefly  a  few  ob- 
servations on  the  President's  television 
address  the  other  night  in  reference  to 
this  tax  bill.  First  of  all,  it  is  my  con- 
sidered and  sincere  opinion  that  most  of 
the  people  in  this  country  today  are  con- 
cerned with  the  excessive  Federal  deficit 
spending.  The  administration,  I  am 
sure,  recognized  this  fact,  otherwise  it 
would  not  have  been  necessary  for  the 
President  to  go  on  a  nationwide  hookup 
and  to  sell  a  tax  cut  which  everyone 
wants.    I  think  this  is  entirely  obvious. 

In  that  connection,  it  would  be  well  for 
us  to  also  review  the  sp>eech  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  made  on  January  25, 1962, 
in  connection  with  the  so-called  trade 
expansion  bill  of  last  year.  I  am  sure  all 
of  you  remember  it.  At  that  time  he 
and  the  proponents  of  the  bill  predicted 
that  the  enactment  of  it  would  result  in 
an  acceleration  of  our  economic  growth, 
the  development  of  new  markets,  ex- 
panded employment,  improved  balance 
of  payments,  improved  relationships 
abroad,  expansion  of  foreign  markets  for 
American  agriculture,  and  other  very 
glowing  results  which,  some  14  months 
after  the  bill  has  been  signed  into  law, 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  And, 
sadly,  there  is  little  indication  of  any- 
thing on  the  horizon  that  any  of  the 
golden  harvest  of  that  propKjsal  will  be 
realized. 

Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  I  doubt  whether  my 
opinion  will  have  any  earth-shaking 
effect  on  the  predeterminations  that 
most  of  you  may  have  already  reached, 
on  the  motion  to  recommit.  But  we  do 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  a  tax  cut,  a 
necessary  and  needed  tax  cut,  and  we 
also  have  an  opportunity  to  tell  the 
American  people  that  we  believe  a  cut  in 
unnecessary  Federal  spending  should  be 
part  of  that  program.  A  vote  for  the 
motion  to  recommit  is  the  way  every 
Member  of  this  House  can  provide  a  tax 
reduction  yet  maintain  a  solid,  sound, 
responsible  fiscal  position  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Cannon!  . 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
it  a  rule  not  to  mention  pobtics  per  se 
on  the  floor,  but  in  view  of  the  record 
made  yesterday  In  another  body  I  am 
constrained  to  disregard  the  rule  long 
enough  to  say  that  the  overwhelming 
adoption  of  President  Kennedy's  peace 
treaty  insures  his  reelection  and  return 
to  the  White  House  in  1964. 

At  the  same  time,  let  me  say  that  I  also 
heartily  endorse  his  pending  recommen- 
dation for  a  tax  cut  and  for  a  reduction 
in  expenditures,  the  two  questions  now 
before  the  House. 

The  advantages  of  tax  reduction  have 
been  too  well  documented  by  the  speak- 
ers who  have  preceded  me  to  require 
reiteration.  So  I  address  my  brief  re- 
marks to  the  second  recommendation  of 
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the  President,  the  reduction  of  expendi- 
tures 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  Con-j 
gress  has  already  started  on  a  compre-j 
hensive  retrenchment  program.  Wa 
defeated  the  accelerated  public  worka 
bill — by  a  bare  majority  of  five,  it  ia 
true — but  we  could  beat  it  by  a  larger 
majority  today. 

At  the  same  tim.e  all  annual  appropri- 
at  on  bills  reported  to  date  have  been 
materially  reduced  by  the  House  com- 
mittees. And  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  yesterday  the  other  body  also  passedj 
the  defense  bill,  a  bill  carrying  half  thq 
entire  annual  budget,  with  a  reductioi^ 
of  $1.7  billion  below  the  budget  estimates^ 
and  only  a  quarter  of  a  billion  above  tha 
House  measure.  The  final  total  reduc-t 
tion  is  between  $1.75  and  $2  billion.  Mr^ 
Mahon  and  Mr.  Ford  and  the  other  mem-» 
bers  of  the  subcommittee  are  entitled  td 
great  credit  for  this  unusual  and  muchx 
needed  retrenchment.  We  are  at  every 
opfKJrtunity  carrying  out  this  coordinatea 
plan  of  reducing  expenditures.  I  thinl^ 
you  wUl  find  that  the  House  will  receive 
and  can  be  depended  on  to  pass  all  th0 
annual  supply  bills  reported  from  th^ 
committee  this  year,  even  the  redoubted 
HEW  bill,  with  material  reductions.        ■ 

Retrenchment  in  public  expenditure  ii 
long  overdue.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century 
we  have  year  after  year  spent  more  than 
we  took  in — more  than  the  annual  reve-» 
nues.  Any  banker  in  the  Nation  will  tell 
you  that  such  a  course  leads  precipitously 
down  the  primrose  path  to  bankruptcy. 

The  first  question  asked  you  when  yoU 
apply  for  a  loan  at  your  local  bank  isi 


That  is  almost  as  much  as  the  taxpay- 
ers will  get  out  of  the  remission  of  taxes 
provided  by  this  entire  bill. 

Just  a  few  years  ago  $10  billion  cov- 
ered our  entire  annual  budget.  So  we 
propose  here — if  we  look  at  the  bill 
alone — not  only  to  continue  deficit 
spending  but  we  propose  to  add  to  it  $11 
billion  more.  Where  will  we  get  it?  We 
have  to  go  out  and  borrow  first  the 
amount  due  on  this  years  deficit  and 
then  borrow  $11  billion  more. 

If  we  continue  this  much  longer,  we 
will  not  be  able  to  extract  from  the  tax- 
payers enough  cash  from  their  paychecks 
to  cover  the  interest  on  the  national  debt. 

How  much  is  $10  billion?  It  is  so  much 
that  nobody  on  this  floor  is  capable  of 
comprehending  the  amount  of  buying 
power  involved.  A  recent  fable  illus- 
trates this.  A  man  gave  his  wife  a  mil- 
lion dollars  with  instructions  to  spend 
$1,000  a  day.  She  took  the  million  dol- 
lars and  spent  $1,000  every  day.  In  3 
years  she  was  back  for  more.  This  time 
he  gave  her  a  billion  dollars — and  she  did 
not  come  back  for  3,000  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  here  a  singular 
situation. 

After  every  war  in  our  history  we  have 
always  rescinded  all  war  taxes.  But 
after  the  last  war  we  continued  unabated 
every  war  tax  on  the  statute  books — in- 
cluding all  the  nuisance  taxes.  We  are 
taxing  the  American  people  today  at  the 
excessive  rate  levied  while  the  war  was 
in  full  blast.  We  are  puUing  in  the 
greatest  revenues  ever  enjoyed  by  this  or 
any  other  nation  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 


"How  much  do  you  owe?"  and  the  next .  And  the  astonishing  thingjs  that  wiUi 
is  "How  much  have  you  paid  on  youi^>«^s  tremendous  war  taxation  m  time  of 
indebtedness?"     You  have  never  hear 


that  question  asked  on  this  floor  wheij 
we  were  confronted  by  even  the  most 
appalling  expenditvires.  | 

Nobody  ever  asks,  "How  much  do  we 
owe?"  and  you  have  never  heard  anyi 
body  ask,  "How  much  have  we  paid  oit 
our  indebtedness?"  For  a  quarter  of  i 
century  we  have  not  paid  anything  o% 
our  indebtedness — on  the  national  debt?. 

If  you  were  consulting  your  local  bank* 
er  for  a  loan  and  he  learned  you  had 
paid  nothing  on  your  loans,  his  response 
would  be  curt  and  emphatic.  , 

In  8J1  the  long  and  eloquent  discust- 
sion  of  public  flnances  on  this  floor,  durj- 
ing  that  time  I  have  never  heard  any 
advocate  of  spending  refer  to  thfe 
amount  we  owed  or  to  the  time  we  exi- 
pected  to  pay  it  back.  That  is  hard 
believe  but  it  is  true. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  absiu-d  situa 
tions  imaginable.  The  United  Stated. 
one  of  the  solvent  nations  of  the  world^ 
whose  dollar  is  the  world  standard  off 
value — borrows  billions  and  we  never  ask 
how  much  we  owe  and  we  never  pay  any- 
thing on  accovmt.  We  have  borrowed 
money  and  borrowed  money.  But 
have  never  paid  a  cent  on  the  pub 
debt. 

The  result  is  disastrous.  The  inte 
est  alone  on  the  public  debt  noir 
amounts  to  $10  billion.  We  must  flr$t 
pay  $10  billion  every  year  in  Interest  on 
the  national  debt  before  we  consider  any 
other  expenditure. 
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peace,  we  are  every  year  spending  more 
than  we  take  in  and  the  national  debt 
has  steadily  increased. 

What  is  it  leading  to?  Where  are  we 
going? 

After  we  have  enjoyed  the  short  respite 
from  excessive  taxation  provided  by  this 
bill,  where  will  we  be  and  what  taxes 
will  we  have  to  pay?  That  is  a  prime 
consideration. 

For  one  thing — a  minor  consideration 
perhaps  in  the  eyes  of  the  spenders— a 
report  from  the  Treasury  is  that  the 
Government  has  been  paying  to  borrow 
these  new  billions  as  high  as  ZJh  per- 
cent for  it.  In  emergencies  when  they 
sell  short-term  debentures,  we  have  paid 
as  high  as  4^2  percent.  Think  of  It: 
The  U.S.  Government  has  paid  4V2  Per- 
cent for  money.  For  100  years,  the 
largest  amount  the  Gtovernment  ever 
paid  was  2  percent. 

What  further  result? 

Ruinous  inflation  has  burned  up  a 
large  part  of  the  savings  of  the  country. 
The  dollar  in  the  workingman's  wages 
will  buy  half  less  than  it  bought  in  1935. 
When  his  wife  takes  a  $10  bill  to  the 
corner  grocery  it  buys  less  than  $5 
bought  in  1935.  Half  the  buying  power 
of  his  wages  has  been  wiped  out  and  his 
cost  of  living  has  more  than  doubled. 
Treasury  records  show  that  in  1935  a 
dollar  bought  $1.07  worth  of  commodi- 
ties. Today  it  buys  less  than  44  cents 
worth. 

I  am  opposed  to  increasing  the  cost 
of  hving  of  every  family  in  the  United 


States,  because  this  Congress — and  here 
Is  where  the  trouble  is— this  Congress 
year  after  year  spends  more  money  than 
we  take  in. 

I  have  never  discussed  this  amend- 
ment with  any  Member  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle.  But  it  is  evident  on  the 
face  of  it  that  it  is  intended  to  bring 
to  the  minds  of  the  Members  of  the 
House,  to  the  attention  of  the  depart- 
ments and  the  administration  and  the 
people  back  home,  the  importance  of  dis- 
continuing Government  spending  until 
we  have  the  money  to  spend. 

The  solvency  of  the  Nation  is  at  stake. 
The  dollar  is  not  only  our  first  financial 
asset  but  Is  the  standard  of  value 
throughout  the  world.  The  golc^  at  Fort 
Knox  is  already  below  our  commitments 
to  foreign  nations.  If  through  excessive 
spending — if  by  spending  money  we  do 
not  have  it  becomes  necessary  to  de- 
value the  dollar  and  start  printing 
money,  the  result  will  be  too  catastrophic 
to  be  described. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MIULS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  the  gentleman  is  mak- 
ing a  very  important  statement.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  minutes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  are  pressuring 
Members  in  the  cloakrooms,  in  the  cor- 
ridors, and  all  over  the  House.  They 
said  to  me:  "You  are  a  Democrat.  You 
wouldn't  vote  for  a  Republican  amend- 
ment would  you?" 

I  laughed.  I  reminded  them  that  un- 
der the  ironclad,  copper-riveted,  brass- 
bound,  armor-plate  rule  under  which  the 
House  is  considering  this  blU  no  Demo- 
crat can  offer  an  amendment  of  any 
kind.  You  take  it  or  leave  it.  Even  the 
minority  is  limited  to  one  amendment — 
in  a  motion  to  recommit.  You  either 
vote  for  that  motion  or  you  swallow  it 
hook,  line,  and  sinker — and  get  no  com- 
mitment of  any  kind  on  spending. 

The  bill  as  the  committee  submits  it 
to  the  House  covers  only  the  President's 
proposal  to  reduce  taxes.  Not  a  word 
is  said  about  his  proposal  to  reduce 
spending.  The  country  is  as  much  in- 
terested in  controlling  spending  as  in 
reducing  taxes.  What  is  to  be  gained 
by  reducing  taxes  if  foreign  aid  and  $40 
billion  trips  to  the  moon  run  rampant 
while  the  people  who  pay  the  taxes  go 
without  everyday  necessities? 

Of  course  I  propose  to  vote  for  the 
Republican  amendment.  It  is  the  only 
way  left  to  us  in  this  bill  of  showing  our 
attitude  on  peacetime  spending  of  war- 
time taxes — and  spending  more  than  you 
take  in — the  only  way  of  showing  our 
approval  of  the  President's  statement  on 
reduced  spending — the  only  way  of  indi- 
cating to  the  departments,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  the  administration,  and 
the  rest  of  the  spenders  the  attitude  of 
people  back  home  on  national  economiz- 
ing and  reasonable  taxes. 

It  is  the  only  place  in  this  entire  bill 
in  which  you  can  record  your  position 
on  spending.    There  is  no  other  oppor- 
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timity  to  go  on  record.    Which  side  are 
you  on? 

In  the  last  desperate  hour  in  the  Ala- 
mo— surrounded  by  a  ruthless  foe 
pledged  to  give  no  quarter — ^burdened  by 
their  wounded — with  ammunition  ex- 
hausted— with  no  rations  for  days — the 
captain  took  a  vote.  With  his  sword  he 
drew  a  line  and  said  "All  those  who  will 
fight  step  across  this  line.  All  others  re- 
main on  the  other  side." 

Gentleman,  that  is  the  question  this 
afternoon.  Are  you  for  curbing  spend- 
ing when  there  is  no  money  to  spend? 
Or  are  you  for  it?  The  vote  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  is  decisive.  There  is  no 
other  test  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri   [Mr.  Randall]. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
listened  to  the  words  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  be- 
loved dean  of  our  Missouri  delegation, 
one  who  is  known  to  all  of  his  colleagues 
as  "Mr.  ChaiiTOan,"  I  noted  the  atten- 
tion which  he  received  from  every  Mem- 
ber in  the  Chamber.  I  observed  also 
when  he  asked  for  additional  time  to  fin- 
ish his  remarks,  because  there  was  no 
remaining  unassigned  time  on  the  ma- 
jority side,  the  fioor  manager  of  the  bill 
on  the  minority  side  yielded  sufficient 
time  for  him  to  complete  his  speech. 
Every  Member  of  the  Missouri  delegation 
has  the  very  highest  respect  for  him,  and 
I  know  also  that  every  Member  of  the 
House  has  high  regard  for  this  fine  gen- 
tleman. It  is  because  of  this  great  re- 
spect by  everyone  and  because  of  the 
long  service  as  leader  of  our  great  Ap- 
propriations Committee  that  makes  it  so 
difficult  for  me  to  differ  from  his  view- 
point. He  indicated  he  would  support  a 
motion  to  recommit  offered  by  those  op- 
posing the  bill  which  would  strike  out  or 
negate  title  I  of  the  bill  providing  for 
tax  reductions  if  the  President's  budget 
estimates  for  Federal  expenditures  tose 
above  $97  billion  for  fiscal  year  1964  or 
above  $98  billion  for  fiscal  year  1965. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  respectfully 
point  out  that  to  support  such  a  motion 
to  lecommit  in  these  terms  would  be 
passing  over  to  the  President  a  responsi- 
bility that  rightfully  belongs  with  this 
Congress.  I  had  heard  from  members  of 
our  Appropriation  Committee  that  its 
chairman,  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Missouri,  has  set  as  a  goal  for  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  a  cut  of 
$5  billion  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  1964.  If  this  cut  can  materialize 
then  we  will  be  very  near  to  the  figure 
which  the  minority  members  of  the.Ways 
and  Means  Committee  would  agree  is  an 
acceptable  level  of  expenditures.  The 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  al- 
ways done  a  very  effective  job  in  cutting 
appropriations,  year  after  year,  and  if 
you  look  back  over  the  years,  you  will 
find  back  as  far  as  fiscal  1959  that  there 
has  never  been  a  cut  of  less  than  a  billion 
dollars  below  the  President's  request  ex- 
cept for  the  one  year  of  fiscal  1961.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in  some  in- 
stances there  have  been  appropriations 
as  much  as  $3  billion  under  the  Presi- 
dent's request  including  regular  and  de- 
ficiency.   In  one  year  the  reduction  was 


close  to  $5  billion.  During  all  of  these 
years  since  I  came  to  the  Congress  in 
1959, 1  have  supported  in  full  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Never  once  have  we  offered  or 
voted  for  an  amendment  which  would 
increase  the  figure  of  any  of  the  appro- 
priation bills.  The  job  of  controlling  ex- 
penditures rests  with  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  Congress  as  the  years 
have^proven. 

Th*e  President,  in  a  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  indicated  that  there  must  be  an  even 
tighter  rein  on  Federal  expenditures,  or 
as  President  Kennedy  put  it,  "limiting 
J  outlays  to  only  those  expenditures  which 
meet  strict  criteria  of  national  needs." 
Those  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  say 
this  gives  them  an  insuflBcient  assurance. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  motion  to 
recMnmit  is  a  deliberate  effort  by  the 
minority  party  to  confuse  and  deceive 
the  American  public  into  believing  it 
constitutes  a  ceiling  on  expenditures  but 
if  that  is  their  intention  they  would  cer- 
tainly be  deceiving. 

I,  for  one.  recognize  that  if  we  vote  this 
tax  cut  we  must  control  exi)enditures 
and  we  must  not  vote  any  new  programs. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  I  were  to  support 
this  motion  to  recommit  and  tell  my  peo- 
ple that  by  doing  so  I  was  providing  for 
spending  control  I  would  be  deceiving  my 
constituents.     That  I  will  not  do. 

The  motion  to  recommit  which  will  be 
proFKJsed  has  been  described  during  the 
debate  by  many  different  SF>eakers  in 
varying  terms  of  criticism.  The  rules  of 
the  House  do  not  peimit  mention  of  some 
of  the  descriptions  which  have  reached 
our  ears.  The  motion  has  been  said  to 
be  like  an  extra  large  blanket  that  covers 
everything  but  touches  nothing.  By 
this  it  is  meant  that  there  is  nothing 
really  specific  about  the  motion  or  noth- 
ing selective.  To  put  the  matter  differ- 
ently, if  we  as  Members  support  such 
a  motion  we  relinquish  our  responsibil- 
ity and  delegate  our  authority  to  control 
expenditures  to  the  President  which 
rightfully  belongs  in  the  Congress. 
There  are  some  Members  who  go  so  far 
as  to  say  this  constitutes  an  abdication 
of  responsibility. 

If  the  minority  party  had  been  able  to 
present  a  motion  which  would  point  out 
an  effective  way  to  control  expenditures 
I  would  support  such  a  plan.  The  pres- 
ent motion  means  nothing.  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  the  Members  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  know  that  we  of  the  Con- 
gress cannot  tie  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

This  motion  is  nothing  but  a  gimmick 
or  a  device  to  make  it  appear  that  we 
have  voted  control  and  if  somehow  we 
can  leave  this  image  or  make  this  appear- 
ance stand  out  in  profile  maybe  this  will 
deceive  the  people.  That  is  exactly  what 
we  would  be  doing.  I  shall  not  support  a 
motion  which  would  lead  to  the  deceit  of 
my  constituents.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, Mr.  Chairman,  that  to  support  the 
motion  to  recommit  does  not  make  us 
fiscally  responsible  because  it  contains 
no  commitment  from  the  Congress.  The 
real  commitment  is  found  in  section  1  of 
H.R.  8363  where  there  is  recognized  the 
importance    of    taking    all    reasonable 


means  to  restrain  Government  spending 
and  wherein  the  President  is  urged  to 
declare  his  accord  with  this  objective. 

Those  who  support  the  motion  to  re- 
commit imply  that  we  in  the  Congress 
have  nothing  to  say  about  expenditures. 
They  are  saying  it  all  lies  within  the 
President's  hands.  Beyond  that,  such  a 
motion  is  misleading  because  it  will 
make  many  think  Congress  has  set  a 
ceiling  which  is  not  true. 

Take  a  hyE)othetical  case,  where  by 
some  miscalculation  we  were  to  go  just 
a  little  over  the  limitation  imposed  by. 
say.  perhaps  only  $200  million  in  excess 
of  this  make-believe  ceiling,  then  we 
would  all  become  hypocrites.  Those  on 
the  other  side  of  this  aisle  by  their  mo- 
tion seek  to  take  the  onus  or  burden  off 
the  back  of  Congress  and  put  the  weight 
of  all  responsibility  on  the  back  of  the 
President.  The  provisions  of  their  mo- 
tion which  give  the  President  authority 
to  strike  out  a  billion  or  add  a  billion 
comes  very  close  to  revival  of  the  propo- 
sition that  the  President  be  given  the 
standby  authority  to  raise  or  lower  taxes 
upon  the  happening  of  certain  economic 
events. 

Another  reason  why  no  Member 
should  support  this  motion  to  recommit 
is  that  if  they  thoroughly  believe  in  the 
merits  of  this  bill  then  the  provision  of 
this  motion,  if  it  becomes  a  part  of  the 
enactment,  may  make  the  whole  thing 
self-defeating.  No  businessman  or  in- 
dustrialist could  be  sure  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  would  be  a  tax  cut.  and  this 
uncertainty  could  be  the  very  thing  that 
would  remove  all  enthusiasm  from  a  tax 
reduction  bill  and  thus  we  could  very 
well  be  building  into  the  bill  itself  a  pro- 
vision that  would  make  it  self-defeating. 

But  the  real  fear  to  be  reckoned  with, 
if  this  motion  were  to  pass,  is  that  if 
there  were  to  be  a  situation  which  left 
the  President  with  no  alternative  but  to 
exceed  $98  billion  in  fiscal  1965,  then  we 
might  not  have  a  tax  reduction  or  tax 
relief  bill  but  instead  a  tax  increase  bill. 
This  is  for  the  reason  that  their  motion 
provides  that  unless  expenditures  are 
held  to  a  stipulated  level,  title  I.  which 
provides  for  tax  reduction,  will  not  be- 
come effective  but  title  n,  which  provides 
no  revenue,  would  be  effective  and  re- 
main as  new  law  including  that  section 
which  makes  provision  for  the  repeal  of 
certain  deductions  now  allowed.  Mr. 
Chariman,  this  is  not  an  effective  or 
proper  means  of  controlling  expendi- 
tures but  the  relinquishment  of  a  re- 
sponsibility that  properly  belongs  in  the 
Congress  in  addition  to  being  a  danger- 
ous motion  because  it  is  possible  that  it 
could  result  in  a  tax  increase. 

Tying  a  second-stage  tax  cut  to  what 
the  deficit  wiU  be  on  June  30,  1964,  is 
not  a  promise  of  a  second-stage  tax  cut 
at  all.  Businessmen  cannot  make  firm 
plans  based  upon  speculation.  If  the 
provisions  provided  by  this  motion  to  re- 
commit should  become  law,  then  all  busi- 
nessmen and  industrialists  will  be  uncer- 
tain as  to  their  plans  and  will  not  be 
prone  to  undertake  as  much  plant  ex- 
pansion or  modernization  as  otherwise. 
The  motion  could  thus  not  only  make  the 
bill  self-defeating  but  is  so  dangerous 
it  could  result  in  a  tax  increase. 
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Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

[Mr.  POREMAKl. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri for  his  very  fine  remarks.  I  think 
the  gentleman  very  adequately  answered 
the  statements  made  by  my  colleague 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  naturally,  I  favor  a  tax 
cut.  but  I,  along  with  a  great  majority 
of  the  American  people,  have  the  intelli- 
gence to  recognize  we  cannot  have  a 
meaningful  or  effective  tax  cut  without  a 
corresponding  cut  in  Federal  Govern- 
ment spending  programs  and  activities. 

When  President  Kennedy  appealed  to 
the  Nation  for  support  for  a  tax  cut,  he 
should  have  laid  all  the  cards  on  the 
table. 

While  Mr.  Kennedy  is  proposing  the 
Federal  Government  give  the  American 
people  an  $11  billion  tax  break  with  one 
hand,  he  is  also  advocating  immediately 
borrowing  the  money  back  from  them 
with  the  other  hand,  to  meet  the  in- 
creased cost  of  his  skyrocketing  pro- 
grams which  he  refuses  to  cut. 

As  a  result,  Mr.  Kennedy  is  further 
proposing  that  the  national  debt  be  in- 
creased by  an  amount  approximately  the 
size  of  the  tax  cut,  or  to  put  it  another 
way,  we  will  be  borrowing  nearly  $11 
billion  from  our  children  so  we  can  make 
it  esisier  on  ourselves  while  Mr.  Kennedy 
goes  right  on  increasing  spending.  In 
short,  this  administration  proposes  to  let 
the  next  generation  hold  the  bag.  The 
greatest  single  item  in  our  budget  today, 
following  expenditures  for  defense,  is  the 
mammoth  $10  billion  yearly  interest  on 
our  national  debt.  Yet,  the  free-spend- 
ing "new  day"  thinkers  condemn  our 
"puritan  ethics"  for  trying  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  this  debt  and  the  burdensome 
tax  thereon. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  every  sample  of 
public  opinion  for  a  year  now — including 
the  Gallup  and  Harris  polls  and  my  own 
personal  west  Texas  poll — shows  the 
American  people  do  not  favor  a  tax  cut 
based  on  this  kind  of  fiscal  juggling? 
Obviously  the  President  knows  this  and 
that  is  why  he  has  attempted  to  persuade 
the  American  public  otherwise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  simple  solu- 
tion to  this  administration's  dilemma 
and  the  Republicans  have  suggested  it 
repeatedly.  Call  a  halt  to  runaway 
spending.   Hold  the  line. 

We  favor  a  tax  reduction.  We  have 
been  the  sponsors  of  the  only  two  major 
tax  reductions  in  modern  times.  I  think 
a  majority  of  us  will  vote  for  this  pro- 
posed tax  cut  if  Mr.  Kennedy  will  join 
the  Members  of  Congress — Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike — in  seeking  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  planned  outlays  for 
existing  Federal  programs  and  those 
authorized  but  not  yet  started.  Lead- 
ing Members  In  his  own  party  in  Con- 
gress favor  it. 

If  Mr.  Kennedy  wants  public  support 
for  a  tax  cut.  if  he  wants  congressional 
support  for  a  tax  cut,  then  the  President 
should  actively  help  to  cut  new  Govern- 
ment spending  programs  now. 


The  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  the  gentlemsm  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Mills],  has  stated  that  we  can- 
not continue  down  both  roads  at  the 
same  time,  and  we  must  cut  spending  if 
we  are  to  cut  taxes.  Why,  then,  does 
the  administration  and  the  majority 
leadership  oppose  the  proposal  that  we 
offer  to  tie  spending  down,  to  curb  new 
Federal  programs?  If  they  really  be- 
lieve what  they  say.  what  is  the  objection 
to  the  motion  to  recommit  and  actually 
legislate  spending  curbs? 

Mr.  Chairman,  could  it  be  that  the  ad- 
ministration talks  one  way  and  intends 
to  act  another  way — as  they  have  in  the 
past?  Mr.  Kennedy  says  he  is  attempt- 
ing to  hold  down  spending,  yet  almost 
every  week  the  Congress  is  confronted 
with  new  administration  spending  pro- 
posals and  we  are  continuously  subjected 
to  pressures  to  pass  these  new  programs. 

In  fact,  during  the  first  9  months  of 
this  year,  the  New  Frontier  administra- 
tion has  introduced  over  a  dozen  brand- 
new  sp>ending  programs  with  costs  esti- 
mated in  excess  of  $7,440  million.  Seven 
billion  dollars  worth  of  new  spending 
schemes  does  not  sound  like  much  of  an 
austerity  program  to  me. 

Elarlier  this  month,  for  instance,  this 
body  passed  one  of  the  most  wasteful, 
irresponsible,  uncontrolled,  and  uncon- 
trollable Federal  spending  programs  in 
our  history — our  foreign  aid  giveaway. 
To  our  credit,  this  body  cut  almost  $600 
million  from  this  authorization,  further 
reducing  the  bill  to  $3.5  billion  from  the 
President's  original,  so-called,  rockbot- 
tom  figure  of  $4.9  billion.  After  this 
action  by  the  House,  Mr.  Kennedy 
angrily  attacked  the  cut  as  "shortsighted, 
unwise,  and  dangerously  partisan."  He 
wants,  in  fact  demands,  us  to  continue 
this  kind  of  spending  and  reduce  taxes 
at  the  same  time — an  impossible  task. 

Yet,  there  are  those  who  fight  for  all 
the  administration's  new  spending 
schemes  and  support  the  foreign-aid 
throwaways,  who  now  work  hard  for  a 
tax  cut.  pledging  they  will  help  cut 
spending.  Since  they  have  not  demon- 
strated a  willingness,  thus  far,  to  cut 
spending  or  to  make  good  on  their  sweet 
talk  of  "fiscal  responsibility."  I  can  place 
little  faith  in  their  conversation. 

This  is  precisely  the  reason  that  I  be- 
lieve it  is  imperative  that  we  favorably 
pass  the  motion  to  recommit  this  bill 
and  definitely  tie  down  spending.  This 
is  sound,  reasonable,  and  logical  fiscal 
planning.  Those  of  us  who  do  want  a 
tax  cut  and  who  continually  work  for 
reductions  in  Federal  sF>ending  are  ask- 
ing, and  in  fact  pleading  with,  our  free- 
spending  colleagues  to  help  hold  the  line 
and  get  our  budget  back  toward  a  bal- 
ance. 

Certainly,  we  all  need,  the  Nation 
needs,  a  tax  cut,  but  let  us  face  reality, 
let  us  exercise  a  little  fiscal  responsibility 
in  order  that  we  can  have  an  effective 
tax  cut.  If  we  can  demonstrate  our  will- 
ingness to  cut  spending  programs.  I  be- 
lieve many  Members  of  this  House  would 
be  inclined  to  support  a  tax  reduction — 
but  I  do  not  favor,  nor  can  I  support,  cut- 
ting taxes  at  the  expense  of  increased 
deficit  spending  and  national  debt  or  at 


the  expense  of  new  and  increased  tax 
takes  in  other  areas.  The  result  would 
be  the  same — we  still  pay  for  big  Gov- 
ernment extravagance,  but  out  of  an- 
other pocket. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  yester- 
day when  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  ad- 
dressed the  House,  he  seemed  to  give  us 
two  alternatives.  I  would  like  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Mills],  if  I  might  have  it.  The 
gentleman  gave  us  two  alternatives, 
either  to  vote  for  tax  reduction  or  to 
vote  for  spending.  The  gentleman  said 
we  could  not  go  down  both  roads.  We 
had  to  go  down  one  road  or  the  other. 
Is  that  approximately  correct? 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
3^eld,  the  gentleman  is  asking  me  to 
answer  within  his  time  what  it  took  me 
35  minutes  to  say  on  yesterday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  Am  I  correct  in 
saying  that  the  gentleman  gives  us  the 
alternative  of  one  road  or  the  other? 

Mr.  MILI£.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  has  over- 
simplified what  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas said.  I  said  that  there  were  two 
roads  and  we  could  go  on  either  as  I  saw 
it.  We  either  attempt  to  solve  some  of 
the  economic  problems  we  have  by  a 
greater  reliance  upon  the  private  sec- 
tor, or  we  are  going  to  do  It  by  more 
Government  spending  here,  in  all  prob- 
ability. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  vote  with 
the  gentleman  and  I  would  like  some 
help  from  the  gentleman,  if  I  might  have 
it. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  be  glad  to  lend 
that  help. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  how  I  should  vote  on  the  $355  million 
boondoggle  known  as  the  area  redevelop- 
ment bill  when  it  comes  up? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  voted 
against  it  when  it  was  before  the  House 
for  consideration  before. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  could  change  my  mind, 
especially  if  I  voted  for  a  tax  reduction. 
Cannot  the  gentleman  now  help  me  in 
light  of  this  pending  bill? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  think  if  the 
gentleman  would  vote  for  this  tax  re- 
duction, it  being  a  bill  permitting  the 
opportunity  to  unshackle  the  private  sec- 
tor, it  would  make  a  great  contribution 
toward  relieving  the  problems  of  many 
areas  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  still 
think  I  should  join  him  in  voting  for 
the  area  redevelopment  bill? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No.  I  am  not  asking  the 
gentleman  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  see. 

How  about  the  mass  transportation 
bill  that  would  start  at  $500  million  and 
probably  cost  $15  billion?  I  just  want 
to  try  to  vote  with  the  gentleman,  if  I 
can,  and  still  vote  for  tax  reduction. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  wants 
to  get  into  specifics,  I  have  no  intention 
of  voting  for  mass  transportation  at  this 
session  of  Congress.  I  have  no  intention 
of  voting  for  a  lot  of  other  things.    I  am 
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trying  today  to  get  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  to  say  it  is  far  better  to 
vote  a  tax  reduction  and  let  the  private 
sector  of  this  country  do  some  of  the 
things  that  we  have  been  spending  money 
to  do  in  the  past. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  have  now  pending 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Post  OfiBce 
and  Civil  Service  the  administration's 
pay  increase  bill  for  civil  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  it  is  also 
proposed  to  increase  by  several  thousand 
dollars  a  year  the  pay  of  all  executives 
and  the  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  a  member  of  that  committee  and 
knows  more  about  the  pending  legisla- 
tion before  it  than  I  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  pay  increase  bill  is 
going  to  cost  the  taxpayers  a  minimum 
of  a  half  billion  dollars,  if  it  is  brought 
out  of  the  committee  and  enacted  by 
Congress. 

Can  the  gentleman  help  me  with  my 
vote  on  that,  since  he  says  we  have  only 
one  of  these  two  roads  to  travel? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  is  on  that 
committee  and  knows  far  more  about  it 
than  I  do.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
the  arguments  for  or  against  the  legisla- 
tion. I  do  recall  that  we  passed  a  bill 
last  year,  I  believe,  dealing  with  the  same 
subject. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  afraid  I  am  not 
getting  too  much  help  from  the  gentle- 
man as  to  how  I  should  vote  on  spend- 
ing if  I  vote  for  this  tax  reduction. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  can  only  speak  for  what 
is  in  the  tax  bill.  I  am  not  an  author- 
ity on  everything  that  comes  before  the 
Congress  and  I  do  not  allege  to  be. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now,  we  heard  a  gentle- 
man from  Texas  a  little  while  ago  crying 
about  delegations  of  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent. I  think  you  can  still  see  some  of 
his  blood  on  the  carpet  here  in  the  well 
of  the  House.  He  was  oozing  blood  from 
every  pore  about  an  alleged  delegation  of 
power  to  the  President  which  he  claims 
is  to  be  found  in  the  recommittal  motion 
on  this  bill.  Someday  I  hoi>e  to  find  the 
time  to  put  in  chapter  and  verse  the 
bills  that  have  been  passed  by  Congress 
In  the  last  2  or  3  years  delegating 
unconscionable  powers  to  the  President. 
This  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  and  others  who  have  been 
voting  for  most  of  these  bills.  There  is 
scarcely  a  bill  passed  but  what  some  of 
these  people  who  bleed  today  have  voted 
for  this  delegation  of  power  to  the  Pres- 
ident. There  is  scarcely  a  legislative  act 
of  any  dimension  approved  these  days 
that  does  not  provide  unholy,  delegated 
p>ower  to  the  Chief  Executive  and  those 
who  cry  so  loudly  and  bleed  so  profusely 
today  are  among  those  who  find  no  trou- 
ble in  voting  for  them. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  and  will  not 
vote  for  a  broad-scale  reduction  bill 
such  as  we  have  before  us  until  and  un- 
less the  spending  budget  is  brought  into 
balance  with  revenue.  To  do  so  would  be 
the  height  of  irresponsibility  and  fiscal 
insanity.  Not  only  should  sE>ending  be 
brought  into  balance  with  tax  revenues 
before  there  is  a  tax  reduction,  but  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  orderly  pay- 
ments on  the  Federal  debt.    Or  will  we     heao  in  agreement. 


cowardly  continue  to  pile  up  the  debt 
and  pass  it  on  to  our  children  and  grand- 
children? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  this 
bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jonas]. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not 
choose  this  time  to  appear  in  the  debate 
and  believe  the  remarks  I  will  make 
should  more  prop>erly  have  been  made 
earlier.  But  there  has  been  a  great 
demand  for  the  limited  time  that  is  avail- 
able. That  leads  me  to  say  that  I  voted 
against  the  rule  because  there  is  not  time 
with  only  4  hours  on  a  side  to  debate  a 
tax  bill  composed  of  304  pages  that  has 
been  called  by  the  President  as  the  most 
important  piece  of  legislation  coming  be- 
fore the  Congress  in  the  last  15  years. 
If  the  parliamentary  situation  permitted, 
I  would  right  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  this  debate  for  4  additional 
hours  because  there  are  a  lot  of  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  that  have  not  been  dis- 
cussed before  the  Committee  either  yes- 
terday or  today.  I  cannot  begin  to  dis- 
cuss them  in  5  minutes,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  undertake  to  do  so. 

I  think  the  record  of  this  debate  should 
show  how  interesting  and  downright 
intrigiung  it  is  that  the  sponsors  of 
this  legislation  have  turned  the  clock 
back  39  years  to  embrace  some  of  the 
fiscal  policies  and  philosophies  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the 
1920s,  the  late  Andrew  W.  Mellon.  That 
was  made  crystal  clear  yesterday  when 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  even  quoted 
from  a  book  Mr.  Mellon  wrote  in  1924. 
That  caused  me  to  get  that  book  out  of 
the  library  and  I  would  like  to  read  from 
pages  179  and  180  of  the  Mellon  book. 
Mr.  Mellon  included  in  the  appendix  a 
letter  he  addressed  to  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  urging  a  tax  reduction  program. 
What  he  said  In  the  following  quotation 
sounds  very  familiar  to  the  arguments 
advanced  in  support  of  this  bill. 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Mellon  said  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee: 

Re<iuce  the  surtax  rates  by  commencing 
their  application  at  $10,000  Instead  of  $6,000, 
and  scaling  them  progressively  upward  to 
25  percent  at  $100,000:  This  wiU  readjust  the 
surtax  rates  all  along  the  line,  and  the  Treas- 
ury recommends  the  readjustment  not  In 
order  to  reduce  the  revenues  but  as  a  means 
of  saving  the  productivity  of  the  surtaxes. 
In  the  long  run  it  will  mean  higher  rather 
than  lower  revenues  from  the  surtaxes.  At 
the  outset  it  may  involve  a  temporary  loss 
in  revenue,  but  the  Government  Actuary 
estimates  that  even  during  the  first  year, 
if  the  revision  is  made  early  enough,  the 
net  loss  in  revenue  from  all  the  changes  In 
the  surtaxes  would  be  only  about  $100  mil- 
lion, and  that  In  all  probability  the  revenue 
from  the  reduced  rates  will  soon  equal  or 
exceed  what  would  accrue  at  the  present 
rates,  because  of  the  encouragement  which 
the  changes  will  give  to  productive  business. 

That  is  the  philosophy  and  basis  upon 
which  this  bill  is  before  us.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  the  chairman  of  the  great 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  nod  his 
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But  the  other  part  of  the  Mellon  philos- 
ophy has  been  forgotten  by  the  sponsors 
of  this  bill.  They  have  failed  to  remind 
the  House  that  as  a  predicate  to  Mr. 
Mellon's  proposal  to  reduce  taxes,  the 
national  debt  had  been  reduced  nearly 
$5  billion  from  its  high  point  in  1919. 
In  each  of  the  preceding  2  years  the 
Government  had  closed  its  books  with 
a  surplus  of  $300  million.  It  is  quite  dif- 
ferent to  propose  reducing  taxes  and,  at 
the  same  time,  propose  to  increase  spend- 
ing than  to  advocate  reducing  taxes  in 
connection  with  a  program  of  debt  re- 
duction and  reduced  spending. 

I  do  not  know  of  another  time  in  our 
Nation's  history — I  could,  of  course,  be 
wrong  about  this,  because  I  have  not 
checked  the  records,  but  I  think  I  am 
correct — that  any  administration  has 
proposed  a  general  tax  reduction  and  at 
the  same  time  proposed  to  increase  the 
deficit  and  not  make  any  payment  on 
'the  outstanding  national  debt.  If  any 
Member  of  the  Committee  can  cite  such 
a  case,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  for  him  to 
do  so. 

When  taxes  were  reduced  in  1947,  the 
budget  was  in  balance  and  a  substantial 
payment  had  been  made  on  the  national 
debt. 

When  taxes  were  reduced  in  1954,  that 
action  was  preceded  by  a  $10  billion  re- 
duction in  the  last  budget  submitted  by 
President  Truman. 

Now  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  taxes 
while  the  national  debt  is  still  rising, 
when  the  budget  is  out  of  balance,  and 
when  increased  standing  is  proposed. 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  justify 
borrowing  more  money  to  finance  a  tax 
cut. 

I  favor  tax  reduction  and  will  gladly 
vote  for  this  bill  if  the  amendment  is 
adopted.  I  hope  the  administration 
forces  will  accept  the  amendment  and 
thus  assure  an  afBrmative  vote  on  final 
passage. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to 
me  that  on  this  matter  now  before  the 
House  we  have  had  excellent  debate,  ex- 
cellent debate  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. May  I  say  that  I  think  that  yes- 
terday I  heard  one  of  the  finest  addresses 
I  have  heard  since  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  Congress.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  I  felt  adequately  and  fully  ex- 
plained his  position  and  made  a  great 
statement  of  his  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment, with  which  I  agree  in  many  re- 
spects. But  I  must  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  do  not  agree  with  him  on  the  question 
of  the  motion  to  recommit.  I  think  it 
should  be  passed. 

I  was  thrilled  to  hear  him  talk  about 
economy  in  Government  and  the  road  we 
were  going  to  travel,  where  we  were  go- 
ing, and  where  economy  must  be  exer- 
cised. But  I  was  somewhat  disturbed 
when  I  found  out  that  at  the  same  time 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas was  telling  us  what  had  to  be 
done  and  reading  to  us  excerpts  from  a 
letter  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,    the    President    of    the    United 
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states  at  that  same  time  In  a  so-called 
nonpolitical  swing  around  the  country, 
was  speaking  to  the  people  auid  saying  he 
had  to  have  area  redevelopment,  accel- 
erated public  works,  aid  to  education, 
and  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps.  This 
was  said  on  the  same  day  we  were  told 
we  had  to  go  down  the  new  road.  And 
the  first-year  costs  of  those  items  which 
he  told  the  people  yesterday  we  should 
have  are  $2,431  million. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  going  on  the 
highroad  and  are  still  on  it.  As  I  say, 
I  thoroughly  appreciated  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  said.  It  was  a 
great  speech.  But  it  disturbs  me  when  I 
find  that  we  are  still  on  the  road  of  high 
spending.  We  are  to  try  again  to  pass 
a  bill  which  this  House,  exercising  the 
power  of  the  purse,  turned  down. 

I  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  speech 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee.  My  own  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee just  finished  a  magnificent  ad- 
dress. But  I  was  disturbed  by  one  of 
the  other  speeches  that  was  made  here 
today,  by  the  distinguished  majority 
whip,  in  regard  to  the  programs  which 
he  was  projecting.  He  said.  "This  is  not 
any  bill  except  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee's,"  and  I  am  willing  to  accept 
that  because  I  know  what  a  great  com- 
mittee the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
is.  But  it  is  one  thing  if  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip  is  willing  to  go 
down  the  road  with  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  the  pronouncements  they 
have  made,  but  when  the  chips  are  down 
will  the  distinguished  majority  whip  take 
the  pressures  that  come  from  downtown 
to  put  across  the  spending  bills  that 
many  of  us  think  must  be  eliminated  in 
order  to  justify  a  cut  in  taxes. 

Why,  he  said,  we  never  had  inflation 
like  they  have  had  In  Germany  and  in 
Prance.  No,  thank  God,  we  have  not 
had.  But  if  we  continue  on  the  road 
that  we  are  going  now,  we  will  have  in- 
flation. You  cannot  say  it  cannot  hap- 
pen here.  For  if  in  the  past  we  have 
not  had  that  kind  of  inflation,  let  me 
say  to  you,  neither  have  we  had  planned 
deficits,  and  there  is  a  difference.  When 
you  begin  to  plan  deficits — and  you  plan 
deficits — and  then  you  begin  to  talk 
about  reduction  of  taxes,  you  are  invit-i 
ing  the  kind  of  infiation  that  we  have 
seen  in  other  nations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr; 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman  1  more) 
minute.  j 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  i3 
much  more  I  would  like  to  say  and  I  wa^ 
prepared  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  time 
will  not  permit.  The  motion  to  recom-t 
mit  does  not  in  any  way  delegate  ouit 
powers  to  control  the  purse,  the  motiori 
is  in  effect  the  exercise  of  control  oveij 
the  spending;  this  we  should  have  don^ 
long  ago. 

I  have  worked  hard  and  long  with  oth- 
er members  of  the  minority  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  cut  the  budget 
and  we  have  made  real  cuts. 

I  shall  support  the  motion.  If  the  mo-j 
tion  fails,  a  grave  problem  is  presented! 
I  believe  in  tax  cuts,  the  Nation  need$ 
them  badly.  I  have  discussed  this  before 


The  administration  has  ffeii^  to  fulfill 
their  promises  of  1960.  I  am^ inclined. 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  have  faith  in  this 
House;  if  this  House  passes  this  bill,  the 
House  must  cut  expenses.  Those  voting 
for  the  tax  cut  will  break  faith  with 
the  people  if  they  do  not  also  cut  the 
spending. 

In  the  past.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
voted  to  save  billions  of  dollars  of  spend- 
ing. I  have  voted  against  increasing  the 
debt  limit.  I  have,  as  have  many  other 
Members,  kept  faith  with  the  people  on 
the  promises  I  have  made.  I  must  now 
depend  upon  the  Members  to  act  respon- 
sibly in  the  future  to  reduce  spending. 
The  fate  of  the  Nation  lies  here  in  the 
House.  I  shall  vote  for  tax  reduction 
hoping  the  majority  will  vote  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  this  great  country 
of  ours  by  voting  against  continuing 
down  the  road  of  fiscal  irresponsibility. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Burleson]. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  ^Chairman.  I 
would  be  highly  presumptuous  to  dis- 
cuss the  various  integral  parts  of  this 
very  complex  measure.  The  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  has  spent  months 
of  arduous  study  and  have  heard  wit- 
nesses by  the  score  and  from  all  walks  of 
life.  They  have  debated  among  them- 
selves and  compromised  with  one  another 
in  order  to  produce  a  bill.  Now  it  is 
before  us  for  acceptance  or  rejection  on 
a  "take  it  or  leave  it"  proposition  since 
no  amendments  may  be  offered  under  the 
rule.  This  is  understandably  necessary. 
A  tax  bill  could  never  be  written  on  the 
fioor  of  this  House. 

Under  the  rule,  however,  a  motion  to 
recommit  is  in  order  and  becomes  the 
prerogative  of  the  minority  to  offer  it. 
As  I  understand  the  case  to  be,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  will  propose 
tying  a  tax  cut  to  certain  contingencies, 
the  consummation  of  which  will  depend 
on  the  actions  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  must  admit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  my 
first  reaction  to  this  plan,  as  I  under- 
stood it,  was  favorable.  I  am  sure  it  was 
to  many  of  you,  but  on  careful  thought 
and  study  I  have  concluded  that  it  is  an 
empty  gesture;  that  it  fails  to  do  what 
it  first  appears  is  intended ;  that  it  holds 
dangers  to  our  economy  and  possible  in- 
justices to  many. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  admittedly  easy 
to  circumvent,  either  by  the  Executivfk  or 
the  Congress.  I  think  this  has  been  ade- 
quately pointed  out. 

In  the  second  place  it  could  raise 
taxes  by  almost  $1  billion  as  provided  in 
section  n,  should  sections  I  and  III  not 
be  effected.  If  I  am  correct,  and  the  copy 
of  the  motion  I  have  so  indicates,  it  deals 
only  with  the  sections  which  are  the  tax 
reducing  provisions,  and  not  with* the 
section  which  increases  certain  taxes. 
Now  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  supposed  to 
be  a  tax  relief  and  tax  reform  measure 
and  not  just  reform  to,  increase  some 
taxes. 

Along  with  others  we  have  sought  dili- 
gently to  find  a  way  to  really  guarantee 
reduced  spending  along  with  tax  re- 
duction.  There  really  appears  to  be  only 


one  sure  way  and  that  would  be  to  let 
a  tax  bill  be  the  very  last  action  before 
this  Congress  adjourns  to  see  how  much 
spending  we  are  willing  to  cut  out.  At 
that  time  we  would  have  behind  us 
approximately  $5 '2  bilhon  in  authori- 
zation requests.  In  5  years  that  will 
cost  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
$17,200  billion.  We  are  buying  some- 
thing every  time  we  authorize  a  measure 
and  the  c.o.d.'s  will  be  coming  along 
in  time.  We  weave  ourselves  into  a 
tight  cocoon  and  there  Is  no  other  way 
out  but  to  vote  the  money  when  the  bills 
come  due. 

Where   is   the   responsibility  in   this 
matter?    Evei-ybody   in   this   House   of 
Representatives  knows  that  the  respon- 
sibility rests  on  us.    Yes — I  may  not  be 
above  passing  the  buck  to  somebody  else, 
when  I  can  do  it.    But  we  cannot  do  that 
in  this  instance.     The  responsibility  is 
here  with  us.     Just   10   days  ago   this 
body  voted  for  a  new  program  with  a 
$20  million  initial  cost.     The  merit  of 
that  legislation  is  beside  the  pbint.    The 
point  is  that  an  entirely  new  program 
was  voted  and  the  $20  million  is  just  a 
starter.     You  can  be  certain  it  will  be 
in  the  hundreds  of  millions  in  time.    All 
Government  programs  start  this  way. 
Out  here  in  the  years  to  come  no  one 
can   anticipate   or   estimate   what  that 
program  is  going  to  cost.   Eighteen  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  voted  against  this 
measure.    Look  at  the  record.    And  look 
at  the   record  on  other  spending   pro- 
grams.   Words  of  pious  hopes  and  plati- 
tudes soon  fade,  but  the  record  is  there. 
I  recall  a  few  months  ago  that  our  friends 
on  the  minority  side  offered  an  amend- 
ment to*the  armed  services  authoriza- 
tion bill  which  added  over  $350  million 
to  its  costs  and  then,  bless  you.  they 
finally  offered  a  motion  to  recommit  the 
measure   with   a   5-peicent   across-the- 
board  cut.     That  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand. 

Now,  I  have  heard  some  fine  speeches 
on  economy  here  in  this  debate,  but  look 
at  the  record.  See  who  votes  for  the 
spending  programs.  Some  of  them  are 
desirable,  yes,  but  are  they  necessary? 
In  the  place  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
today,  could  we  not  postpone  some  of 
these  things — worthwhile  as  some  may 
be?  Could  we  not  put  them  off  awhile 
simply  because  we  cannot  afford  them? 
Yes,  I  know  we  hear  from  back  home 
from  those  who  want  us  to  support  those 
things  beneficial  to  them  or  their  com- 
munity. We  all  have  the  sensitive  polit- 
ical ear.  Our  radar  is  built  in  with  our 
election  and  the  only  way  saneness  in 
fiscal  policy  can  be  attained  is  through 
discipline — by  denying  ourselves  that 
which  we  cannot  afford  and  a  realization 
that  we  cannot  forever  spend  more  than 
it  is  possible  to  take  in. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  these  programs  in  the  future  and 
incidentally  may  I  say  to  my  friend,  the 
able  and  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  I  do  not 
think  I  am  going  to  vote  to  increase  the 
debt  limit  again  in  the  next  month  or  the 
next.  This  is  the  only  way.  and  we  all 
know  it  is  the  only  way.  to  really  do 
what  we  know  this  counti-y  needs — that 
is  to  put  behind  us  the  temptation  to 
have  more  handouts  and  more  programs 
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and  more  spending  and  not  try  to  pass 
the  buck  some  other  place.  We  should 
not  do  that  which  sets  a  precedent  we 
know  nothing  about.  That  is  what  we 
will  be  doing  when  we  attempt  to  pass 
this  thing  to  the  President.  Everyone  in 
this  Chamber  knows  there  are  101  ways 
in  which  it  can  be  circumvented  and  I 
am  really  surprised  at  my  good  Repub- 
lican friends  who  want  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  a  Democratic  President  such 
power  as  this. 

We  hear  that  the  Congress  has  already 
abdicated  too  much  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility to  the  executive  branch,  and 
yet  that  Is  exactly  what  this  recommittal 
motion  would  do.  I  do  not  want  to  leave 
it  up  to  any  President.  I  want  to  make 
the  decision  here  on  my  own,  and  I  am 
willing  to  do  it.  In  searching  my  con- 
science to  act  in  the  way  I  believe  I 
should,  and  without  casting  any  asper- 
sions on  anyone's  motives,  if  we  are  will- 
ing to  face  up  to  our  responsibilities,  we 
will  do  just  exactly  that.  Next  year — 
and  I  understand  It  Is  in  the  making — 
there  will  be  a  $3  billion  public  works  bill, 
which  should  be  quashed  now.  We 
should  give  this  country  a  tax  cut  and  see 
what  the  economy  does  with  it.  and,  as 
the  chairman  has  said  and  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  said,  we 
cannot  travel  down  both  roads  at  once. 
It  is  a  matter,  it  sems  to  me,  of  merely 
exercising  commonsense,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  is  any  violation,  even  here  in 
Washington.  Consistency,  they  tell  me, 
is  not  necessary  in  this  political  life,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  commonsense  is. 
That  is  exactly  what  I  think  I  am  going 
to  do  when  I  vote  against  this  motion  to 
recommit.  I  do  not  like  to  be  the  victim 
of  a  misleading  proposition.  I  do  not 
profMjse  to  be  a  party  In  an  attempt  to 
mislead  the  people  of  the  country,  for  I 
am  certain  that,  if  not  at  this  immediate 
time,  all  will  soon  see  through  the  veneer 
in  which  this  proposal  is  encased. 

I  feel  deeply  that  this  position  is  sup- 
ported by  the  facts;  that  it  is  supported 
by  commonsense ;  and  that  It  Is  supported 
by  fiscal  responsibility  and  integrity. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr,  Whit- 
ten]. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
join  with  my  good  friend  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi.  Bill  Colmer,  In  de- 
ploring the  fact  that  this  tax  bill  with 
its  terrific  impact  in  one  direction  or  the 
other  comes  up  under  such  conditions 
that,  with  all  due  deference  to  my  very 
able  colleagues  on  the  committee,  it  has 
not  l)een  fully  explained.  Not  only  that, 
but  many  arguments  have  been  made 
which  In  my  opinion  are  fallacious  in 
many  respects,  and  we  in  turn  have  no 
chance  to  point  out  the  fallacies,  to  offer 
amendment;  nor.  may  I  say.  any  chance 
to  do  much  of  anything. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  comes  up  un- 
der closed  rule — with  only  one  possible 
motion  permitted.  In  effect,  and  that  is 
the  motion  from  the  Republican  side  to 
make  the  effective  date  of  the  bill  con- 
tingent upon  the  amounts  recommended 
in  the  Presidential  budget. 

I  expect  to  vote  for  the  motion  to  re- 
commit, but  only  to  record  myself  as 
being  In  favor  of  holding  down  expendi- 


tures, for  this  motion  if  adopted  would 
not  control  the  President.  The  Presi- 
dent's budget  recommendations  do  not 
control  the  Congress.  We  will  continue 
to  see  sums  recommended  by  the  budget 
for  unsound  programs  and  frequently 
we  win  have  to  restore  soimd  programs 
in  substitution,  as  we  did  on  my  motion 
to  restore  the  public  works  appropria- 
tion under  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion. 

This  motion  to  recommit  does  offer  a 
chance  to  record  oneself  In  favor  of  hold- 
ing down  governmental  spending.  I  am 
afraid,  however,  that  part  of  its  pur- 
pose is  to  enable  many  of  my  friends  on 
the  Republican  side  as  well  as  on  the 
Democratic  side  to  justify  a  vote  for  the 
tax  cut.  Had  the  proponents  wished 
to  do  so  they  could  have  made  the  mo- 
tion effective.  Had  they  wanted  to  make 
it  effective  they  could  have  made  the 
tax  cut  contingent  or  applicable  only 
following  a  year  In  which  expenditures 
were  actually  held  down. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  sincere  belief 
all  must  realize  that  this  tax  cut  will 
come  at  the  expense  of  further  infiation. 
reduced  purchasing  power  for  those  on 
social  security,  for  those  with  life  in- 
surance and  savings  funds,  and  thereby 
give  no  relief.  In  fact,  history  shows 
that  to  be  true.  I  recall  a  few  years 
ago  when  we  were  told  that  if  the 
Ruml  plan,  the  so-called  pay-as-you-go 
or  forgiveness-for-1-year's  taxes  were 
adopted  everything  would  be  straight- 
ened out  and  we  would  stop  inflation. 
The  Congress  approved  that  proposal 
and  instead  of  holding  things  down,  now 
that  taxes  are  withheld  at  the  source, 
greater  and  greater  are  the  demands  for 
public  expenditures  or,  may  I  say,  the 
less  the  complaint.  Everybody  figures 
their  salary  on  what  is  left. 

A  few  years  ago  we  had  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Overall  Budget,  the  purpose 
of  which  was  to  fix  a  joint  budget,  to 
hold  spending  in  line  and  to  maintain 
fiscal  responsibility.  This  joint  com- 
mittee was  composed  of  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  the  Senate,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  the  House, 
a  total  of  104  members  as  I  recall.  I  was 
a  member  and  made  the  motion  before 
the  committee  that  10  percent  of  the  tax 
revenues  be  applied  on  the  principal  of 
the  national  debt  annually. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  motion  was  so 
sound  and  the  logic  of  my  argument  so 
obvious  that  I  got  the  support  of  all  the 
Republicans.  Unfortunately,  the  Demo- 
crats were  in  the  majority  and  my  mo- 
tion lost. 

In  the  80th  Congress  the  Republicans 
were  in  the  majority.  I  renewed  my 
motion  before  the  joint  committee  that 
10  percent  of  the  tax  revenues  be  fipplied 
to  the  national  debt.  Again  my  taction 
was  so  sound  and  the  logic  of  my  argu- 
ment so  obvious  that  I  received  all  the 
votes  of  the  Etemocrats ;  but  by  then  the 
Republicans  were  in  the  majority  and  my 
motion  failed  again.  I  think  the  point  Is 
clear.  Those  with  outstanding  commit- 
ments on  expenditures  are  slow  to  vote 
for  sound  flscal  policies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  read  to  the  member- 
ship a  bill  which  I  introduced  sometime 


ago.  This  bill  has  not  been  Included  in 
the  tax  measure  before  us  today,  though 
I  urged  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  include  it.  This  bill,  on 
which  bearings  have  not  been  held, 
points  up  two  things.  First,  It  recalls 
what  has  happened  to  the  dollar  invested 
in  savings  bonds — which  now  after  20 
years,  with  all  the  accrued  interest,  will 
not  buy  as  much  as  the  original  dollars 
would  at  the  time  of  investment.  Sec- 
ond, it  shows  that  the  depreciation  of  our 
currency,  of  the  purchasing  jxjwer  of  the 
American  dollar,  has  been  a  steady  one 
and  that  It  has  kept  on  although  we  tried 
the  very  thing  which  is  being  tried  here 
when  we  adopted  the  pay-as-you-go 
or  1-year  tax  forgiveness  some  time  ago 
and  we  cannot  get  relief  in  the  bill  before 
us. 
The  bill  reads  as  follows: 

HJl.  2921 
A  bUl  to  protect  funds  Invested  in  series  E 

United  States  savings  bonds  from  Inflation 

and  to  encourage  persons  to  provide  for 

tneir  own  security. 

Be  it  enacted  tyy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  m  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
Items  specifically  excluded  from  gross  in- 
come) is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
121  as  section  122  and  by  Inserting  immedi- 
ately before  such  section  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  121.  Interest  on  Cebixs  E  Bonds 
Where  Purchasing  Power  of 
Redemption  Proceeds  Is  Less 
Than  Pttrchasing  Power  or 
Original  Cost. 

"Gross  Income  does  not  Include  the  Inter- 
est received  on  the  redemption  of  any  series 
E  United  States  savings  bond  where  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  aggregate  of  such  in- 
terest and  the  price  paid  for  such  bond  is 
less  than  the  pxirchaslng  power  of  the  price 
paid  for  such  bond." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  III 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  Item 
thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec.  121.  Interest  on  series  E  bonds  where 
purchasing  power  ot  redemp- 
tion proceeds  is  less  than  pur- 
chasing power  of  original  cost. 

"Sec.  122.  Cross   references   to   other   Acts.* 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  redemptions  of  series  E  United 
States  savings  bonds  made  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  in  taxable  years 
ending  after  such  date. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  measure  before  us 
is  easy  to  sell  because  everyone  wants  to 
hold  on  to  their  money,  but  it  is  my 
sincere  belief  that  It  is  another  step 
toward  fiscal  irresponsibility  and  that 
any  reduction  would  come  at  the  cost  of 
further  infiation  and  less  and  less  at- 
tention down  the  years  toward  collect- 
ing what  we  spend  or,  to  put  It  another 
way.  spending  only  what  we  collect. 
Only  in  that  way  can  we  have  a  stable 
and  sound  economy — which  would  have 
as  its  just  reward  purchasing  power 
equivalent  to  our  work  and  our  savings 
and  investments. 

In  the  weeks  ahead  when  the  Senate 
debates  this  bill,  which  we  have  been  pre- 
cluded from  doing,  many  things  will 
doubtless  come  out,  none  of  which  have 
been  stressed  In  the  debate  before  us. 

Why  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
allow  Itself  to  be  so  embarrassed  each 
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and  every  time  there  Is  a  tax  measure 
before  us  is  hard  to  imderstand.  Again, 
we  have  no  chance  to  amend  this  bill  be- 
cause of  the  closed  rule.  The  motion  to 
limit  its  effective  date  on  the  basis  of  a 
reduced  and  limited  budget  by  the  Presi- 
dent really  would  not  be  controlling 
either  on  him  or  the  Congress. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  criti- 
cism of  any  individual  nor  do  I  question 
the  sincerity  of  their  viewpoint.  I  only 
express  my  own  views,  based  on  my  many 
years  of  experience  and  observation  of 
similar  panaceas  which  have  been  offered 
and  found  wanting  in  times  past. 

Mr.   MILLS.     Mr.   Chairman.   I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen 
tleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Thompson].      \ 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  ChairH 
man.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend] 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection! 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fromi 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  bill  before  us  today  is  the  most 
Important  piece  of  domestic  legislation 
presented  to  this  body  in  recent  years,  t 
very  much  regret  the  obvious  partisan 
attitude  we  are  now  witnessing.  I  wisli 
we  were  giving  our  full  time  and  atten-« 
tion  to  healthy  and  constructive  debata 
on  the  substantive  issues  involved. 

The  issue  before  us  is  simple  and  clear, 
Our  excessive  tax  rates  are  strangling 
our  economy.  Not  only  are  they  wasting 
our  valuable  resources,  but  they  are  sl« 
phoning  off  revenue  that  would  be  going 
into  the  Federal  Treasury  if  our  econ* 
omy  were  operating  nearer  its  potential* 

We  all  recognize  the  critical  point  w^ 
have  reached  with  Federal  expenditures. 
The  declaration  contained  in  section  1  U 
acknowledgment  of  this  fact.  However, 
I  believe  it  has  more  significant  meaning 
in  that  it  places  the  primary  responsi* 
bility  where  it  ought  to  be — in  the  Con* 
gress  of  the  United  States  which  has  thf 
final  word  in  the  spending  process. 

Apparently,  some  of  our  memories  art 
short.  I  read  with  a  great  deal  of  Interi 
est  the  views  and  recommendations  ex- 
pressed by  my  distinguished  colleague* 
on  the  opi)Osite  side  of  the  aisle  in  th^ 
majority  report  of  the  Ways  and  Meant 
Committee  on  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  I  find  it  most  difBcvdt  to  recon- 
cile their  1954  expressions  with  those  c^ 
today,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
basic  theory  of  the  stimulative  effects  dt 
tax  reduction.  Here  are  some  quo 
from  their  report  of  1954: 

In  general,  the  purpose  of  these  changi 
has  been  to  remove  Inequities,  to  end  hartisa- 
ment  of  the  taxpayer,  and  to  reduce  tax  bai^ 
riers  to  future  expansion  of  production  anfl 
employment. 

The  restrictive  effects  of  the  present  tajc 
law  on  economic  growth  have  been  obscured 
and  somewhat  offset  during  the  past  decade 
by  the  inflationary  pressures  of  the  war  and 
postwar  periods.  It  is  now  apparent  that 
prompt  adoption  of  this  new  tax  law  Is  es- 
pecially timely  In  order  to  create  an  environ- 
ment In  which  normal  Incentives  can  opeU- 
ate  to  maintain  normal  economic  growth 

This  bin  Is  a  long  overdue  reform  meastu* 
which  Is  vitally  necessary  regardless  of  tl»e 
momentary  economic  conditions  and  shoulil 
not  be  confused  with  other  measvires  whlcb 
may  be,  or  might  become,  appropriate  In  tl^e 
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light  of  a  particular  short-run  situation.  The 
bin  has  been  developed  through  extensive 
and  lengthy  study  of  ways  and  means  of 
removing  tax  Inequities  and  tax  restraints. 
Its  passage  will  lead  to  Increased  employment 
and  a  higher  standard  of  living. 

Some  other  interesting  language  in  this 
reix)rt  reads : 

However,  some  of  the  permanent  losses 
and  some  of  the  temporary  losses  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion and  the  national  Income  and  hence  lead 
to  Indirect  gains  In  revenue  more  or  less 
offsetting  such  losses. 

Several  of  the  changes  which  appear  to  In- 
volve permanent  Income  losses  will  stimu- 
late production  and  the  national  Income 
and  thereby  expand  the  tax  base  both  Im- 
mediately and  In  the  long  run. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  same  year  when 
President  Eisenhower  submitted  to  a  Re- 
publican-controlled Congress  his  tax 
recommendations  he  also  submitted  a 
As  it  turned  out,  this  deficit  was  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  the  original  estimate. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  ac- 
cepted this  imfortunate  fact,  but  we  all 
realized  then  that  the  expected  stimula- 
tion of  the  ax  cut  on  our  economy  would 
shortly  more  than  offset  the  temporary 
loss  of  revenue.  The  following  2  fiscal 
years  we  had  budget  surpluses  which 
proved  us  correct.  I  might  add  that  in 
both  surplus  years  Federal  expenditures 
were  over  and  above  those  of  the  deficit 
year  I  just  mentioned.  In  1954.  the 
Democratic  minority  did  not  insist  on 
writing  into  the  Republican  tax  bill  lan- 
guage such  as  is  being  proposed  today. 
We  did  not  need  to  because  we  knew 
who  has  the  final  voice  in  spending  the 
taxpayer's  money.  President  Eisenhow- 
er submitted  budgets  to  Democratic -con- 
trolled Congresses  for  fiscal  years  1955 
to  1961.  Each  of  those  budgets  were 
cut.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  those  7 
years  we  trimmed  a  total  of  almost  $13 
billion  from  his  budget  estimates. 

So  let  us,  the  Congiess  of  the  United 
States,  fulfill  our  responsibility  to  the 
Nation.  The  Constitution  gave  us  the 
exclusive  prerogative  for  both  raising 
and  expending  revenue.  The  monkey 
is  on  our  shoulder  and  we  should  not 
try  to  buck  it  to  another  person.  If  we 
did,  we  would  be  acknowledging  a  seri- 
ous transfer  of  power  from  one  branch 
of  the  government  to  another  and  at  the 
same  time  be  attempting  to  embarrass 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray]. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank 
goodness  we  do  not  judge  our  school- 
children by  what  they  say  in  the  cloak- 
room but  Instead  we  judge  them  by  the 
grades  they  make  after  studying  and 
taking  their  examinations.  We  should 
judge  politicians  in  the  same  manner. 
We  have  heard  throughout  this  debate 
our  Republican  frifnds  over  and  over 
again  say  that  they  are  for  a  tax  cut  pro- 
vided it  is  accompanied  by  a  reduction 
in  Federal  expenditures.  Without  seem- 
ing too  political,  I  would  like  to  go  back 
to  the  1960  campaign  during  which  time 
a  large  number  of  prominent  Republican 
candidates.  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives including  Candidate  Richard  M. 
Nixon,    came    into    southern    Illinois. 


These  people  quoted  the  1960  Republican 
platform  and  promised  the  unemployed 
people  of  southern  Illinois  an  area  re- 
development bill,  a  pension  for  World 
War  I  veterans,  a  costlier  and  stronger 
national  defense  and  many  other  vital 
and  necessary  programs  to  accommodate 
a  growing  population  in  America,  Can- 
didate John  F.  Kennedy  and  others 
esFKJUsed  a  program  to  get  America  mov- 
ing again.  Yet  we  find  our  Republican 
friends  are  now  trying  to  curtail  all  of 
the  programs  they  promised  the  people 
they  would  support  in  1960. 

We  find  the  Republicans  trying  to  put 
the  President  and  Congress  in  a  strait- 
jacket  at  a  time  when  the  population  of 
America  is  growing  by  approximately  5 
million  people  annually.  This  increased 
population  brings  on  a  need  for  ad- 
ditional services,  yet  our  Republican 
friends  are  for  moving  backward  by 
placing  a  definite  ceiling  on  expendi- 
tures. I  hope  my  Republican  friends 
will  be  consistent.  If  they  vote  for  the 
Byrnes  motion  to  recommit  today,  I  hope 
they  will  refrain  from  attending  the 
Republican  National  Convention  in  San 
Francisco  next  year  at  which  time  an- 
other platform  will  be  adopted  promis- 
ing Americans  all  the  things  they  are 
now  trying  to  deny  them. 

The  paradox  of  this  entire  matter 
comes  when  we  hear  those  most  promi- 
nently mentioned  as  Republican  presi- 
dential candidates  say  "President  Ken- 
nedy has  failed  to  get  the  economy  mov- 
ing again."  This  theme  has  been  echoed 
by  many  Republican  Members  of  Con- 
gress throughout  the  country.  Yet  when 
we  have  a  bill  before  us  that  will  def- 
initely give  a  stimulus  to  the  economy 
we  find  these  same  critics  voting  no. 
How  you  vote  today  is  your  business  but 
I  would  again  ask  those  who  vote  for 
the  Byrnes  amendment  to  be  consistent 
and  please  not  go  into  southern  Illinois 
and  other  places  and  promise  our  people 
who  are  in  need,  every  conceivable  pro- 
gram that  they  have  no  intention  of 
supporting.  In  closing,  I  would  like  to 
give  a  parallel  between  this  tax  cut  bill 
and  a  twin-engined  airplane.  Our  Re- 
publican friends  would  like  to  taxi  down 
the  nmway  with  the  right  engine,  repre- 
senting a  tax  cut,  with  full  speed  ahead, 
while  pulling  back  on  the  left  engine 
throttle  representing  Federal  expendi- 
tures, with  inadequate  power. 

I  am  sure  everyone  could  understand 
that  the  airplane  would  never  get  off  the 
ground  with  inadequate  power.  What 
the  President  is  proposing  is  for  us  to  give 
both  engines  adequate  power  to  get  the 
economy  moving  at  a  fast  enough  pace 
down  the  economic  runway  so  that  when 
the  economic  airplane  becomes  aiiborne, 
we  can  throttle  back  on  our  expenditures 
to  a  safe  cruising  speed  thereby  reaching 
our  ultimate  destination  of  full  pros- 
perity and  a  balanced  budget.  Whether 
it  be  aerodynamics  or  the  economy  of 
the  country  it  takes  forward  thrust  to 
gain  power.  Support  this  bill  and  give 
the  country  the  power  to  provide  new 
opportunities  to  those  living  today  and 
generations  to  come. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Selden]. 
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Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  during  the 
past  2  days  in  connection  with  the  meas- 
ure now  pending  before  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  had  hoped  that  I 
might  gather  from  this  debate  informa- 
tion that  would  make  it  possible  for  me 
to  vote  in  good  conscience  for  a  tax  cut. 
Unfortimately,  that  has  not  been  the 
case. 

To  reduce  taxes  when  our  national 
debt  is  greater  than  at  any  time  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  when  the 
Federal  budget  is  in  the  red  by  many  bil- 
lions, and  when  the  present  administra- 
tion is  advocating  new  programs  which 
can  only  increase  rather  than  decrease 
exF>enditures  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  un- 
wise move  for  the  Congress  to  make. 

Unquestionably  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  need  relief  from  the  tax  burdens 
they  have  been  carrying  for  more  than 
two  decades.  Yet,  to  give  this  relief 
without  first  reducing  Federal  expendi- 
tures does  not  exhibit  the  fiscal  respon- 
sibility that  I  believe  Congress  owes  to 
the  people  of  this  country.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  legislation,  nor  in  the 
misleading  motion  to  recommit  that  is 
being  offered  by  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  that  will  guaran- 
tee a  reduction  of  expenditures.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  motion  to  recommit,  a 
budget  estimate  of  $97  billion  submitted 
by  the  President  would  bring  about  a  tax 
cut.  A  supplemental  request,  however, 
could  then  increase  the  budget  far  be- 
yond the  $97  billion  mark. 

While  I  realize  my  views  are  in  the 
minority,  I  am  convinced  that  the  only 
fiscally  responsible  way  to  bring  about 
a  tax  reduction  at  this  time  is  to  reduce, 
either  first  or  simultaneously.  Federal 
expenditures.  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  would  not  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  put 
the  cart  before  the  horse  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Roush]. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  tax  bill  which  we  are  now 
considering.  I  join  with  many  of  my 
colleagues  who  say  that  this  is  one  of 
the  most  important  pieces  of  tax  legis- 
lation to  be  placed  before  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress in  more  than  a  decade  and  a  half. 

Very  briefly,  I  would  like  to  outline 
why  I  favor  this  legislation.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation  as  stated  by  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills],  chairman 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, is  to'loosen  the  constraints  which 
present  Federal  taxation  imposes  on  the 
American  economy.  Its  purpose  is  to 
take  from  the  Federal  Government  the 
responsibility  of  doing  those  things  which 
will  cause  the  American  economy  to  ex- 
pand and  grow  and  impose  that  responsi- 


bility on  the  great  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem vmder  which  we  live. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the 
results  of  these  tax  reductions  will  be  a 
higher  level  of  economic  activity,  fuller 
use  of  our  manE>ower,  and  a  more  in- 
tensive and  profitable  use  of  the  capital 
improvements  and  investments  of 
industry. 

There  are  those  who  argue  with  great 
force  that  a  tax  cut  during  this  prosper- 
ous decade  is  inadvisable,  that  it  will 
create  new  deficits  and  that  it  will  lead 
to  an  infiationary  spiral  which  will  work 
to  the  detriment  of  the  United  States. 
These  arguments  have  received  my  own 
careful  study  and  consideration. 

In  addition  to  this,  I  have  given  care- 
ful study  and  consideration  to  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  would  say  that  this 
tax  bill  would  reduce  our  deficits,  stimu- 
late the  economy,  make  Americans  more 
competitive  with  the  industries  abroad, 
reduce  the  outflow  of  gold  because  it 
would  make  investment  in  this  country 
more  attractive  and  cause  our  investors 
to  stay  at  home,  and  who  also  say  that 
because  we  have  been  able  to  hold  the 
line  against  inflation,  we  can  continue  to 
do  so. 

I  have  had  many  of  my  constituents 
say  to  me  that  they  cannot  quite  see 
how  one  can  reason  that  by  cutting 
taxes  we  will  be  able  to  increase  the  Fed- 
eral revenues.  Yet  the  great  majority  of 
economists  and  businessmen  of  this 
country  say  that  this  is  exactly  what  will 
happen.  And  they  point  to  history  to 
prove  their  point. 

In  1954,  the  Congress  passed  tax  cuts 
which  totaled  some  $7  billion  and  in 
1956  there  was  a  surplus  in  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  In  the  early  twenties,  a  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  by  the  name  of 
Andrew  Mellon,  a  Republican,  was  advo- 
cating that  the  Federal  taxes  should  be 
cut.  As  a  result  of  his  persistence,  tax 
rates  were  reduced  in  1924,  1926,  and 
1928.  In  1923,  the  Federal  revenues 
amounted  to  $1,691  million.  In  each 
following  consecutive  year,  tax  revenues 
continued  to  rise.  In  1929,  Federal  rev- 
enues amounted  to  $2,231  million.  So 
despite  three  tax  cuts  in  Uie  twenties, 
tax  revenue  continued  to  rise.  Now  why 
is  this?  The  reason  is  simply  that  we 
were  able,  through  tax  cuts,  to  stimu- 
late the  private  economy  of  this  country. 
The  taxpayer  had  more  money  in  his 
pocket  and  he  spent  it.  There  was  a 
greater  demand  for  goods  which,  in  turn, 
caused  the  manufacturer  to  increase  his 
operation.  As  he  increased  his  opera- 
tion, he  put  more  people  to  work.  It  has 
been  estimated  that,  because  of  this 
year's  proposed  tax  cut,  the  gross  na- 
tional product  will  be  increased  by  $50 
billion.  This  would  mean  an  additional 
$12  billion  a  year  in  tax  revenue. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
when  he  says  there  are  two  roads  by 
which  we  can  increase  the  GNP  of  this 
country  and  by  which  we  can  arrive  at  a 
more  prosperous  nation. 

One  is  by  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  and  another  is  by  tax  reductions. 
There  is  a  real  difference  between  them. 
As  for  me.  I  prefer  to  take  the  tax  re- 
duction road  and  I  am  convinced  that  it 


can  bring  us  to  a  higher  level  of  eco- 
nomic activity,  to  a  more  prosperous 
economy  with  a  larger  share  of  that  ac- 
tivity initiating  in  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  em- 
phasize that  there  is  a  choice  to  be  made 
and  that  we  cannot  travel  both  roads  at 
the  same  time. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  statement  of 
principle,  as  stated  in  section  I  of  this 
bill — that  Government  spending  should 
be  held — is  one  which  this  Congress 
should  follow.  There  are  Meml>ers  of 
this  Congress  who  are  going  to  advocate, 
in  their  motion  to  recommit,  that  we 
hamstring  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  order  to  hold  the  spending  line. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  the  way  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose. 

The  responsibility  for  spending  pro- 
grams lies  with  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
it  is  a  responsibility  which  we  should 
assume.  A  recent  editorial  in  the  Den- 
ver Post  stated  that  the  move  to  amend 
the  bill  so  as  to  hold  spending  to  $97  bil- 
lion this  year  and  $98  billion  next  year 
was  politically  inspired  nonsense. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  most  impres- 
sive arguments  in  favor  of  tax  reduction 
has  been  the  work  of  the  Committee 
headed  by  Henry  Ford  n,  chairman  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  This  Committee 
has  said: 

The  deficits  In  recent  years  have,  In  large 
part,  been  the  product  of  the  failure  of  our 
economy  to  achieve  Its  full  potential  because 
of  the  burden  of  oppressive  individual  and 
corporate  tax  rates.  If  unemployment  Is  to 
be  reduced.  If  Idle  plant  Is  to  be  put  Into 
production,  and  If  we  are  to  achieve  mean- 
ingful long-term  economic  growth,  individ- 
ual and  corporate  rates  must  be  reduced. 

This  same  Committee  recognizes  that 
a  tax  reduction  in  the  magnitude  con- 
templated will  add  temporarily  to  other- 
wise existing  deficit.  They  state  that 
they  "believe,  however,  that  additional 
Income  flowing  from  the  tax  cut  will 
bring  the  budget  into  balance  significant- 
ly sooner  than  if  there  were  no  tax  cut 
at  all." 

If  I  thought  the  deficit  which  will  be 
caused  by  the  reduction  of  these  taxes 
would  be  anything  other  than  tempKjraiy, 
I  would  vote  against  the  bill.  I  am  now 
convinced  otherwise,  and  I  shall  vote  for 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  who  represent 
districts  throughout  the  United  States 
have  the  natural  tendency  of  determin- 
ing how  particular  legislation  will  affect 
our  own  State  and  district.  I  am  no 
exception. 

This  bill  will  place  in  Indiana  scores  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  hands  of  the 
consumer.  This  is  going  to  mean  that 
more  people  will  be  employed,  that  they 
will  be  able  to  purchase  more  goods,  and 
that  our  manufacturers  will  be  able  to 
produce  more  products. 

It  means  something  else  to  Indiana. 
We  are  burdened  with  high  State  and 
local  taxes.  It  is  estimated  that  because 
of  this  Increased  spending  in  Indiana,  the 
Indiana  tax  revenues  will  increase  by  $64 
million  annually.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
means  a  lot  to  my  people. 

Yes,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  Important 
piece  of  legislation  upon  which  I  will  be 
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able  to  vote  since  my  service  began  In  the 
U.S.  Congress.  The  decision  to  cast  an 
aye"  vote  did  not  come  quickly.  It  came 
only  after  long  and  careful  thought  and 
study.  It  came  only  after  I  had  been 
fully  convinced  that  the  stimulus  to  our 
economy  will  be  such  that  we  will  eventu- 
ally be  able  to  balance  our  budget.  It 
came  only  after  reaflBrming  a  long- 
standing conviction  that  this  country 
should  operate  under  a  balanced  budget 
except  in  the  most  extraordinary  cases. 
My  decision  was  made  with  the  belief  and 
conviction  that  this  tax  cut  is  necessary 
if  the  United  States  is  to  remain  competi- 
tive with  the  rest  of  the  world,  if  we  are 
to  put  to  work  the  10.000  men  and  women 
who  are  added  to  the  employment  forces 
of  the  United  States  daily,  and  if  we  are 
to  make  the  most  of  our  productive 
capacity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  before  us  a  proposal  to  cut 
taxes  on  borrowed  money.  Everyone 
would  like  to  see  it  cost  less  for  the  goods 
and  services  we  want  from  Grovermnent. 
Since  World  War  II  we  have  paid  more 
in  taxes  than  the  goods  and  services 
have  cost  but  we  have  had  an  average 
deficit  of  $2  billion  because  interest 
charges  on  the  World  War  II  debt  have 
run  as  high  as  $8  billion  per  year.  I  am 
not  referring  to  the  interest  paid  on 
debt  acquired  prior  to  World  War  n  or 
on  debt  acquired  as  a  resvilt  of  loans 
made  wherein  we  recoup  the  interest 
cost. 

During  World  War  II,  we  increased 
the  debt  $225  billion.  That  is  three - 
fourths  of  the  total  debt  we  owe.  We 
have  never  paid  that  debt.  President 
Roosevelt  sought  increased  taxes  during 
the  war  when  there  were  too  few  goods 
available  for  the  money  available  any- 
way. Congress  refused  an  adequate  bill 
and  even  postponed  payments  to  the 
social  security  fund. 

After  the  war,  the  80th  Congress  en- 
acted a  tax  cut  and  overrode  President 
Truman's  veto  of  that  bill.  His  veto 
message  included  the  following  state- 
ments: 

First,  the  bill  would  reduce  Government 
revenues  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  likely 
a  deficit  In  Government  finances,  at  a  time 
when  responsible  conduct  of  the  financial 
affairs  of  this  Nation  requires  a  substantial 
aurplxiM  In  order  to  reduce  our  large  public 
debt  and  to  be  reasonably  prepared  against 
contingencies. 

Second,  the  bill  would  greatly  Increase  the 
danger  of  further  Inflation,  by  adding  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  purchasing  power  at  a 
time  when  demand  already  exceeds  supply 
at  many  strategic  points  In  the  economy, 
and  when  Government  expenditures  are 
necessarily  rising. 

The  estimates  of  Government  expenditures 
for  the  fiscal  year  1949  which  I  submitted 
to  the  Congress  In  January  totaled  $39.7 
billion.  Receipts  were  estimated  at  $44.5 
billion,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $4  8  billion  for 
debt  retirement  and  contingencies. 

It  has  sinc«  become  apparent  that  despite 
the  most  stringent  eScrta  toward  economy, 
there  wlU  be  several  Important  Increases  In 
expenditures  above  the  January  estimates. 
Legislation  has  been  enacted  Increasing  pay- 


ments to  Veterans.  Larger  amounts  will  be 
required  ror  assistance  to  certain  foreign 
countries.  Legislation  to  Increase  the  sal- 
aries of  Federal  employees  is  being  consid- 
ered. It  has  been  necessary  to  reconunend 
substantial  additional  appropriations  to  the 
Congress  to  bring  our  Armed  Forces  to  a 
proper  strength. 

Altogether  these  Increases,  after  taking  due 
account  of  appropriation  actions  by  the  Con- 
gress to  date  and  of  the  additional  tax 
refunds  which  would  occur  under  this  bill. 
Involve  additional  expenditures  for  the  fiscal 
year  1949  of  at  least  $3.5  billion  above  the 
January  estimates.  In  the  fiscal  year  1950. 
these  additional  programs  would  Increase 
expenditures  by  another  $2  billion,  or  by  a 
total  of  $5.5  billion.  It  is  clear  that.  If  this 
bill  which  reduces  taxes  by  $5  billion  were 
to  become  law,  there  would  In  fact  be  a 
deficit  in  the  fiscal  year  1949  even  under  the 
more  optimistic  estimates  of  revenue  used 
by  the  congressional  committees. 

The  Congress  proposes  to  extricate  itself 
from  this  situation  by  charging  $3  billion 
of  1949  expenditures  under  the  European 
recovery  program  against  the  1948  revenues. 
This  might  avoid  a  deficit  in  1949.  But  the 
facts  cannot  be  obscured  by  the  fiscal  sleight- 
of-hand  by  which  a  prospective  deficit  In 
1949  Is  made  to  appear  as  a  surplus.  Actu- 
ally the  surplus  available  for  debt  retire- 
ment for  the  2-year  1948  and  1949  would 
not  be  afifected  In  the  slightest  by  such  a 
shift  In  accounting. 

The  public  debt  Is  $253  billion.  I  repeat 
what  I  have  so  often  said  before — if  we  do 
not  reduce  the  public  debt  by  substantial 
amounts  during  a  prosperous  period  such  as 
the  present,  there  Is  little  prospect  that  It 
win  ever  be  materially  reduced. 

Every  prediction  made  by  President 
Truman  in  those  remarks  has  proved  to 
be  true,  at  a  time  when  we  had  too  few 
goods  for  the  money  available,  we  should 
have  paid  some  on  the  debt  and  that 
tax  bill  of  the  80th  Congress  has  proved 
to  be  the  most  irresponsible  fiscal  action 
ever  taken  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
We  not  only  have  not  paid  on  the  World 
War  II  debt  but  also  must  now  pay  more 
to  cover  the  harm  caused  by  that  bungle 
by  the  80th  Congress. 

Although  rates  are  less  than  during 
World  War  II.  the  cost  of  defense  is 
higher.  Higher  individual  incomes  and 
gradually  increasing  incomes  can  permit 
higher  payments  at  the  same  rates  if  we 
ever  let  income  catch  up  with  expendi- 
tures. It  is  said  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct will  not  increase  without  the  tax  cnt 
but  the  gross  national  product  has  in- 
creased 150  percent  more  in  the  past  15 
years  than  it  increased  in  the  previous 
150  years.  If  we  must  sell  bonds  to  fi- 
nance the  tax  reduction,  we  will  absorb 
the  finances  that  it  is  said  we  need  to 
have  spent  for  goods  to  help  increase 
the  gross  national  produet. 

During  the  war,  one  of  the  reasons 
people  were  urged  to  buy  bonds  was  to 
absorb  money  so  it  would  not  be  spent 
for  goods  that  really  were  not  available. 
That  economic  theory  would  indicate 
that  having  to  finance  this  tax  reduction 
with  bonds  would  not  leave  a  sizable  net 
increase  available  to  purchase  new  goods 
to  create  jobs. 

Our  principal  job  problem  is  one  of 
finding  jobs  for  unskilled  workers.  If 
each  of  us  cut  tax  payments  $1  per  week 
on  borrowed  money,  we  will  buy  goods 
and  services  that  are  mostly  furnished  by 
skilled  workers.  To  get  unskilled  work- 
ers jobs  we  need  loans  for  college  students 


and  training  of  unskilled  workers.  I 
think  those  will  be  fooled  who  think  that 
pump  priming  in  the  private  sector  will 
solve  the  unskilled  labor  problem.  For 
this  reason.  I  do  not  see  how  a  tax  re- 
duction bill,  as  desirable  as  it  may  be  in 
some  respects,  will  bring  back  as  much 
revenue  as  would  be  lost.  This  would 
mean  increased  debt.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  fact  it  will  be  hard  to  get  over 
this  hump  until  we  either  have  a  lull  in 
the  cold  war  and  reduction  in  expendi- 
tures or  have  some  surpluses  to  offset 
deficits.  We  cannot  so  easily  avoid  the 
problem  created  by  not  paying  enough 
taxes  in  the  1940's. 

Regardless  of  total  revenue  effects,  we 
do  need  tax  reform  and  a  simpler  tax 
law,  but  this  bill  contains  little  good 
reform  and  makes  tax  returns  even  more 
complicated.  If  this  bill  passes,  it  will 
Be  almost  necessary  for  a  taxpayer  to 
sludy  higher  mathematics  to  know  the 
consequences  of  his  business  activities. 

I  think  the  investment  credit  tax  cut 
helped.  I  voted  for  it  and  I  am  glad  it 
has  helped,  but  it  tied  tax  reductions  to 
job  making  investments.  Instead  of  this 
approach  and  direction,  some  of  what 
appears  to  be  reform  in  this  bill  will 
actually  result  in  a  more  inequitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  tax  burden. 

I  would  like  to  vote  for  a  tax  cut  but  I 
do  not  see  how  it  can  be  done  yet  except 
on  borrowed  money. 

In  spite  of  the  advantages  that  may 
flow  from  tax  cuts  under  certain  circum- 
stances. I  do  not  believe  the  advantages 
that  would  flow  from  this  bill  at  this 
time  would  exceed  the  long-term  disad- 
vantages of  a  deliberate  increase  in  the 
public  debt. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Edmondson]  such  time  as  he  may  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  much  needed  bill, 
and  likewise  in  support  of  the  position 
on  fiscal  responsibility  being  asserted  by 
the  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  motion  to  recommit,  as  ex- 
plained thus  far,  would  constitute  a 
delegation  of  legislative  power  to  the 
President  in  the  most  vital  area  of  our 
responsibility. 

While  this  bill  is  not  perfect,  it  repre- 
sents progress  on  many  vital  fronts  and 
should  substantially  benefit  every  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  as  well  as  the  private  sec- 
tor of  our  economy. 

I  hope  and  trust  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit will  be  defeated  and  the  bill  will  be 
approved  by  an  overwhelming,  biparti- 
san majority. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  ChelfI. 

Mr.  CHELP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had 
not  intended  to  make  any  remarks  on 
this  tax  cut  bill  today,  chiefly  because 
I  am  not  a  tax  expert.  Most  of  us  here 
in  the  House  more  or  less  depend  on  the 
sage  advice  of  that  distinguLshed  gentle- 
man, that  great  American,  the  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
Honorable  Wn.BUR  Mn.LS. 

Mr.  Chairman,  several  Members  in  de- 
bate yesterday  stated   that  the  House 
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ought  to  forge  a  pact  with  the  President 
in  order  to  limit  our  spending  in  fiscal 
year  1965  to  $97  billion.  Whom  are  we 
kidding?  Any  sort  of  suggestion  that 
we  pass  legislation  in  order  to  prevent 
the  President  from  requesting  any  sum 
over  $97  billion  is  offstroke,  because 
Congress  authorizes  expenditures  and 
then  appropriates  the  funds.  It  is  our 
baby — and  rightfully  belongs  to  us  in 
the  Congress — not  to  the  President.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  passing  the 
buck. 

I  just  returned  from  my  district  and 
I  can  tell  you  the  people,  as  well  as  busi- 
nessmen, want  a  tax  cut. 

During  the  recent  debate  on  the  au- 
thorization for  foreign  aid,  I  said: 

We  are  spending  money  we  haven't  got 
on  people  we  don't  know  to  Impress  those 
who  hate  our  Insides. 

If  this  bill  passes  today,  I  would  para- 
phrase my  statement  and  say:  "We 
would  be  saving  money  we  have;  for 
people  we  know;  to  help  those  who  need 
it  most. 

I  shall  not  vote  for  any  motion  to 
recommit  with  instructions  that  would 
specifically  require  the  President  to  limit 
expenditures  at  any  amount.  We  are 
the  duly  elected  Representatives  of  the 
people  and,  under  the  Constitution  of 
th  United  States,  we  not  only  have  the 
right,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  tell  the  Pres- 
ident what  he  will  be  permitted  to  spend. 
How  are  we  going  to  do  it?  By  enacting 
into  law  sane,  sound,  courageous  au- 
thorization bills  and  then  appropriate 
the  necessary  money  therefor. 

I  urge  every  Member  of  this  House 
not  to  reject  this  baby  that  was  fathered 
by  our  forebearers  and  adopted  by  us  as 
our  very  own  the  day  we  were  first  elected 
to  Congress.  Frugality  in  Crovernment  is 
our  job.  Let  us  do  that  job — ^meet  our 
responsibility. 

When  my  family  overspends  I  simply 
cut  their  water  off.  We  can  do  this  in 
Government  by  cutting  down  on  all  fu- 
ture authorizations  and  appropriations. 
It  is  that  simple. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Steed]. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  Na- 
tion's tax  structure  is  a  vast,  complex 
assemblage  of  individual  laws,  revisions, 
supplements,  court  decisions,  as  well  as 
regulations  and  rulings  issued  by  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  For  a  long  time,  there 
has  been  great  need  for  a  thorough  re- 
view of  the  Federal  Government's  tax 
structure;  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  that 
I  welcome  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion that  our  tax  structure  be  carefully 
examined  in  light  of  today's  needs. 

I  am  glad  that  this  overhaul  has  been 
commenced.  The  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  long  hard  hours  that  it  has  put 
in  in  bringing  forth  H.R.  8363,  'the 
Revenue  Act  of  1963."  This  proposal  is 
a  major  step  toward  the  accomplishment 
of  a  sound  and  workable  tax  system.  I 
believe  on  balance  this  bill  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  spurring  our  economy  and 
providing  the  growth  and  expansion 
which  is  the  desire  of  everyone  con- 


cerned with  the  welfare  of  this  Nation. 
I  expect  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  will  be  recalled,  the 
President,  in  his  recommendations  to 
Congress  made  earlier  this  year,  sought 
to  have  written  into  the  law  four  specific 
provisions  which  would  have:  First,  re- 
duced depletion  on  oil  and  gas  properties 
by  requiring  that  losses  in  any  year  on 
mineral  properties  be  carried  forward 
to  subsequent  years  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  a  taxpayer's  net  income 
on  such  properties  which  in  turn  could 
limit  the  depletion  deduction  up  to  50 
percent  of  what  it  is  now  under  existing 
law  for  these  various  mineral  properties; 
second,  eliminated  the  provision  which 
was  enacted  in  1954  which  permits  the 
taxpayer  to  aggregate  oil  and  gas  de- 
posits located  in  the  same  operating  unit 
for  the  purpose  of  computing  percentage 
depletion  and  to  also  require  that  tax- 
payers break  up  existing  combinations 
and  compute  depletion  separately  for 
each  separate  deposit  or  lease;  third, 
taxed  the  gain  on  the  sale  of  a  mineral 
property  as  ordinary  income  rather  than 
at  capital  gain  rates  in  an  amount  equal 
to  development  costs  and  depletion  up 
to  the  cost  basis  deducted  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1963;  and  fourth,  revised  the  tax 
treatment  of  income  earned  abroad. 

Each  of  these  proposals  would  have 
had  an  adverse  impact  on  the  oil  and 
gas  producing  industry.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  the  House  Ways  and  Mesms 
Committee  rejected  three  of  the  four 
proposals  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent; and  I  am  hopeful  that  as  this  tax 
bill  proceeds  through  Congress,  these 
provisions  will  continue  to  be  rejected. 

Unfortunately,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  saw  fit  to  accept  the 
President's  proposal  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
vision from  our  tax  laws  which  author- 
izes taxpayers  to  aggregate  oil  and  gas 
properties  within  an  "operating  unit" 
for  the  purpose  of  computing  depletion. 
Elimination  of  this  provision,  which  was 
passed  into  our  tax  laws  in  1954  accord- 
ing to  the  Treasury  Department,  will  in- 
crease the  petroleum  producing  indus- 
try's taxload  by  approximately  $40  mil- 
lion each  year.  This  additional  tax 
burden  will  be  placed  on  an  industry 
which  is  already  suffering  from  de- 
creased drilling  activity,  declining  em- 
ployment, and  excessive  imports  of  for- 
eign oil. 

In  my  own  State  of  Oklahoma  where 
the  State's  first  commercial  well  w£is 
drilled  near  the  city  of  Bartlesville  in 
1891,  we  have  seen  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry fiourish  and  languish.  We  have 
seen  it  build  cities,  attract  other  indus- 
try, contribute  to  the  general  welfare, 
and  provide  its  full  share  of  taxes  to  the 
community,  the  State,  and  the  Nation. 

Within  recent  years  the  industry  in 
Oklahoma  and  throughout  the  Nation 
has  been  in  depression.  This  condition 
continues  at  this  time.  The  President's 
revision  of  rules  governing  import  con- 
trols should  be  helpful  although  it  is  too 
early  to  jndge  the  extent. 

The  explorer  producer  is  continuing  to 
have  a  difficult  time.  His  costs  are  up; 
the  price  he  receives  for  this  production 
is  down. 


The  producer  has  been  fighting  for  his 
very  economic  existence.  Many  have  not 
made  it. 

In  my  district,  where  there  are  many 
hundreds  of  operators,  producing  prop- 
erties have  been  sold,  many  have  been 
abandoned,  and  some  former  producers 
have  simply  quit  what  app>ears  to  them 
to  be  a  losing  battle.  This  is  not  a  pretty 
picture. 

So  you  can  see  why  I  am  concerned 
about  adding  an  additional  tax  burden  of 
$40  million  each  year  to  the  petroleum 
producing  industry. 

I  am  indeed  hopeful  that  when  this 
legislation  comes  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  it  will  take  a  long  hard 
look  at  this  proposal  which  would  take 
away  from  the  petroleum  producing  in- 
dustry a  much -needed  provision  which 
was  written  into  our  tax  laws  in  1954 
after  thorough  study  and  consideration 
by  Congress. 

If  you  will  permit  me,  I  would  like  to 
develop  something  of  the  background 
record  surrounding  the  adoption  of  this 
provision  which  permits  taxpayers  to 
aggregate  mineral  properties  for  the  pur- 
pose of  computing  depletion. 

President  Kennedy  in  his  tax  message 
to  Congress  declared :  ^ 

We  must  continue  to  foster  the  eflBcient 
development  of  our  mineral  Industries  which 
have  contributed  so  heavily  to  the  economic 
progress  of  this  Nation. 

The  President  in  his  message  also 
stated: 

Unintended  defects  have  arisen  In  the  ap- 
plication of  the  special  tax  privileges  that 
Congress  has  granted  to  mineral  Industries, 
and  correction  of  these  defects  Is  required 
If  the  existing  tax  provisions  are  to  operate 
In  a  consistent  and  equitable  fashion. 

The  President  then  recommended  four 
specific  changes  in  the  tax  law  as  apply- 
ing to  natural  resources.  One  of  these 
changes  was  in  the  area  of  "grouping 
of  properties."  Presvimably,  the  present 
law  covering  this  matter  is  considered  by 
the  President  and  the  Tresisury  Depart- 
ment to  be  an  "unintended  defect."  A 
look  at  the  record  proves  conclusively 
that  this  provision  is  not  an  unintended 
defect.  The  record  shows  in  fact  that 
Congress  looked  long  and  hard  at  this 
provision  in  19^4  as  well  as  in  1958. 

In  adopting  the  1954  Code,  the  Senate 
declared  in  its  report: 

D.  DxriNrnoN    or   Mineral    Peopdtt 

(Sec.  614) 

(1)    house  changes  accepted  by  committee 

Although  depletion  allowances  are  com- 
puted with  respect  to  mineral  properties, 
present  law  does  not  define  a  "property."  In 
general  administrative  regulations  state  that 
each  separate  Interest  owned  by  the  taxpayer 
In  each  mineral  deposit  In  each  separate 
tract  or  parcel  of  land  constitutes  a  property. 
From  the  standpoint  of  both  taxpayers  and 
administrators,  however,  this  division  of 
properties  creates  difficulties  because.  In 
some  Instances,  It  requires  the  preparation 
of  multiple  depletion  schedules  and  compu- 
tations where  a  single  computation  would 
serve  the  same  purpose. 

The  House  bill  clarifies  the  situation  with 
respect  to  depletable  properties  by  adding  a 
statutory  definition  of  "the  property."  This 
provision  adopts  as  the  general  rule  the  same 
definition  relating  to  separate  Interests  now 
established    by    regulations.      In    addition. 
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however,  the  nev  provision  permits  a  tax- 
payw  to  elect  for  purposes  of  percentage  de- 
pletion to  treat  as  one  property  an  aggrega- 
tion of  his  separate  mineral  interests  which 
constitute  all  or  part  of  an  operating  unit. 

In  its  analysis  which  accompanied  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1954.  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  stated: 

Although  depletion  allowances  are  com- 
puted with  respect  to  mineral  properties, 
present  law  does  not  define  a  "property." 
In  general,  administrative  regulations  state 
that  each  separate  Interest  owned  by  the 
taxpayer  In  each  mineral  deposit  in  each 
separate  tract  or  parcel  of  land  constitutes 
a  property. 

Thus  when  Congress  in  1954  adopted 
the  definition  of  property  as  "each  sepa- 
rate Interest  owned  by  the  taxpayer  in 
each  mineral  deposit  in  each  separate 
tract  or  parcel  of  land."  it  became  neces- 
sary to  further  provide  for  the  combin- 
ing of  mineral  interests  for  the  purpose 
of  computing  percentage  depletion  in 
order  to  avoid  unrealistic  results. 

The  record  further  shows  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  Technical  Amendments  Act  of  1958 
(HJl.  8381)  was  signed  into  law  on  Septem- 
ber 2.  1958.  and  was  an  act:  "to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  correct 
iinlntended  benefits  and  hardships  and  to 
make  technical  amendments." 

Senate  Report  No.  1983,  which  accom- 
panied this  bill,  states: 

As  Indicated  In  the  report  of  the  House. 
HJl.  8381  represents  a  major  step  In  the  elim- 
ination of  substantive  unintended  benefits 
and  hardships  in  the  existing  income,  estate, 
and  gift-tax  provisions,  and  also  removes  any 
technical  errors  and  ambiguities  in  the  tax 
statutes. 

The  Senate  report  further  states: 
The  1954  Code  (sec.  814)  defines  property 
for  purposes  of  computing  the  percentage 
and  cost  depletion  allowances  In  the  case  of 
mineral  resources.  This  section  permits  a 
taxpayer  owning  Interests  in  mineral  re- 
sources to  make  one  aggregation  of  part  or 
all  of  his  operating  mineral  interests  within 
an  operating  unit,  and  permits  him  to  treat 
this  aggregation  as  one  property. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  House  report  indicates  that  the  rule 
provided  by  the  1954  Code  was  Intended  to 
liberalize  the  provisions  of  the  1939  Code 
with  respect  to  the  definition  of  property. 
Some  taxpayers  have  contended,  however, 
that  the  1954  Code  section  has  deprived  them 
of  rights  they  previously  had  under  the  1939 
law.  regulations,  coiirt  decisions,  or  prac- 
tices. Since,  under  the  1954  Code,  there 
was  no  Intention  to  remove  any  rights  which 
taxpayers  had.  the  House  bill  restored  such 
rights  as  taxpayers  had  under  the  1939  Code. 
The  House  bill  accomplished  this  by  adding 
a  new  subsection  to  the  section  dealing  with 
the  definition  of  property  to  the  effect  that 
a  taxpayer  could  elect  to  treat  any  property 
as  if  the  present  1954  Code  definition  had  not 
been  enacted,  and  as  if  the  1939  Code  rules 
still  applied.  Thus,  with  respect  to  1954  and 
subsequent  years,  a  taxpayer  was  given  two 
choices:  he  could  apply  the  1964  Code  rules 
in  determining  what  constituted  a  property 
within  an  operating  unit,  or  he  could  apply 
the  1939  Code  niles. 

Your  committee  Is  In  agreement  with  the 
House  that  the  action  taken  by  Congress 
In  1954  was  intended  to  liberalize,  rather 
than  restrict,  the  1939  Code  rules  with  re- 
spect to  the  definition  of  property. 


In  the  case  of  oil  and  gas,  the  rules  fol- 
lowed under  the  1939  Code  were  more  ex- 
plicit, and  there,  therefore,  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  need  for  immediate  action  in  redefin- 
ing the  property  for  pxirposes  of  oil  and  gas 
depletion.  As  a  result  in  the  case  of  oil  and 
gas  your  committee  has  accepted  the  House 
provision  permitting  taxpayers  for  1954  and 
subsequent  years  to  choose  between  the  1954 
Code  rules  and  the  1939  Code  rules. 

The  Conference  Report  No.  2632  which 
accompanied  H.R.  8381 — the  Technical 
Amendments  Act  of  1958.  states: 

Amendment  No.  94:  Section  32  of  the 
House  bill  amended  section  614  of  the  1954 
Code  to  provide,  in  effect,  that  any  taxpayer 
oould  treat  any  mineral  prc^>erty  as  if  sec- 
tion 814  of  the  1954  Code  had  not  been  en- 
acted and  as  if  the  1939  Code  rules  pertain- 
ing to  the  definition  of  property  continued 
to  apply.  Senate  amendment  94  limits  the 
application  of  section  32  of  the  House  bill  to 
oi>eratlng  mineral  Interests  In  the  case  of  oil 
and  gas  wells. 

The  House  agreed  to  the  Senate 
amendment  Thus  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  action  of  the  House  and  Senate  in 
this  area  was  taJcen  after  full  study  and 
consideration. 

This  action  was  taken  because,  accord- 
ing to  the  Senate  report — 

Since,  under  the  1964  Code,  there  was  no 
Intention  to  remove  any  rights  which  tax- 
payers had.  the  House  bill  reetored  such 
rights  as  taxpayers  had  under  the  1939  Code. 

Thus  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  Con- 
gress both  intended  in  1954  and  in  1958 
to  spell  out  the  definition  of  property  for 
computing  percentage  depletion  and 
clearly  intended  to  authorize  oil  and  gas 
producers  to  group  their  mineral  in- 
teresl^  to  form  a  mineral  property. 
This  is  the  very  thing  that  the  President 
and  the  Treasury  Department  states  to 
be  an  unintended  defect.  The  record  as 
noted  above  is  clear  that  Congress  not 
only  intended  to  act  as  it  did  in  1954.  but 
also  after  reviewing  the  situation  in 
1958,  Congress  clearly  intended  to  not 
only  retain  the  property  provision 
adopted  in  1954  in  the  case  of  oil  and 
gas.  but  also  clearly  intended  to  restore 
certain  rights  existing  prior  to  1954  but 
which  were  denied  taxpayers  in  1954. 

Further,  when  Dr.  Dan  Troup  Smith. 
Deputy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  who  testified  on  behalf  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  during  Senate  hearings 
on  the  Technical  Amendments  Act  of 
1958.  declared  on  page  32  of  the  Senate 
hearings  as  follows: 

As  the  report  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  indicated.  It  Is  not  feasible  to  pro- 
vide detailed  revenue  estimates  for  this  bill. 
While  It  is  not  a  revenue-raising  measure,  as 
such,  the  general  effect  of  the  bill  will  be  to 
strengthen  the  revenue  system.  An  impor- 
tant aspect  of  this  legislation  Is  Its  preven- 
tive fxinctlon  In  blocking  the  growth  and 
spread  of  known  tax-avoidance  devices 
which,  even  where  they  do  not  result  In  sub- 
stantial revenue  losses  at  present,  threaten 
more  widespread  abuse  and  loss  of  tax  re- 
j  celpt*  In  the  future. 

I  More  than  half  of  the  82  provisions  of  H.R. 
1 8381  represent  technical  adjustments.  Of 
I  the  remaining  more  substantive  provisions  of 
the  bill,  some  two-thirds  close  loopholes  or 
foreclose  unintended  benefits  in  the  present 
law.  The  balance  of  its  provisions  relate 
generally  to  the  removal  of  hardships. 


If  one  would  search  the  record  of  this 
hearing  on  pages  32  and  33,  it  would  be 
seen  that  the  property  provision  is  not 
referred  to  as  an  unintended  benefit  but 
rather  on  page  32  of  this  hearing.  Dr. 
Smith  states : 

Provisions  of  the  bill  which  remove  hard- 
ships or  otherwise  benefit  taxpayers  are  as 
follows : 

"Section  32  provides  that  the  taxpayer 
may  choose  between  the  1954  Code  and  the 
1939  Code  rules  for  defining  a  mining  prop- 
erty for  purposes  of  the  percentage  depletion 
allowances  applicable  to  coal  and  other 
mineral  resources." 

After  study  of  the  above-outlined  his- 
tory of  this  so-called  grouping  of  prop- 
erties, it  is  folly  to  consider  that  this 
provision  should  be  eliminated  because 
it  is  an  unintended  defect  in  the  law. 
It  also  would  be  noted  that  contrary  to 
the  assertion  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, taxpayers  are  not  free  under  this 
provision  to  combine  their  mineral  prop- 
erties in  any  manner  they  may  find 
beneficial.  The  law  currently  limits 
permissible  combinations  of  proE>erties 
to  those  located  in  the  same  operating 
unit  which  may  include  only  its  prop- 
erties which  may  conveniently  and 
economically  be  operated  together  as  a 
single  unit. 

When  Congress  authorized  the  com- 
bining of  mineral  interests  into  one 
property  within  an  operating  unit  for 
the  purpose  of  computing  depletion,  it 
did  so  for  a  very  practical  reason.  This 
action  was  taken  in  the  main  to  simplify 
the  depletion  computation  and  to  elim- 
inate the  difficulties  which  arose  due  to 
the  necessity  of  preparing  multiple  de- 
pletion schedules  and  computations 
where  a  single  aggregated  property 
computation  would  be  more  logical  from 
both  the  op>erating  and  property  concept. 

An  operating  unit  In  the  petroleum  In- 
dustry includes  those  mineral  interests 
which  are  operated  together  for  the 
purpose  of  producing,  in  the  most  effi- 
cient manner,  the  oil  and  gas  contained 
in  these  various  mineral  interests.  The 
size  of  an  operating  unit  depends  upon 
the  organization  and  operating  methods 
of  each  individual  producer.  Present 
law  provides  that  a  field  operating  unit 
may  include  only  those  properties  which 
may  conveniently  and  economically  be 
operated  as  a  single  unit. 

Since  adoption  of  the  statutory  defi- 
nition of  mineral  properties,  oil  and 
gas  producers  have  sought  to  aggregate 
their  properties  for  the  purpose  of  com- . 
putlng  percentage  depletion  in  a  manner 
which  met  the  requirements  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  and  the  Treasury 
regulations.  It  would  thus  be  extremely 
onerous  to  require  oil  and  gas  producers 
now  to  break  up  these  aggregations 
which  they  elected  to  be  bound  by  and 
start  all  over  again. 

The  unscrambling  that  would  be 
necessary  under  this  proposal  would  be 
extremely  diflflcult,  time  consuming,  and 
expensive  both  for  the  taxpayer  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

In  1954,  the  right  to  aggregate  was 
adopted  as  a  matter  of  principle  to  ap- 
ply to  all  resource  industries.  If  In  prin- 
ciple it  Is  right  and  proper,  it  should  be 
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applied  uniformly  and  not  now  be  with- 
drawn from  the  petroleum  industry. 

The  right  to  aggregate  properties  as 
provided  under  present  law  not  only 
serves  to  simplify  depletion  computation 
and  administration  of  the  tax  laws  but 
also  provides  additional  fiexibility  to 
the  taxpayer  in  his  tax  and  operational 
planning.  To  deny  this  treatment  to 
petroleum  permitting  it  to  remain  in 
effect  for  other  minerals  segregates  and 
sets  apart  petroleum  from  other  natural 
resouice  industries.  Such  action  would 
be  discriminatory  in  that  it  would  deny 
to  the  petroleum  industry  the  benefit 
of  the  aggregation  principle  while  recog- 
nizing the  propriety  of  such  tax  treat- 
ment for  other  natural  resource  indus- 
tries. Such  discrimination  In  the  ap- 
plication of  basic  tax  principles  would 
be  extremely  unwise  and  would  consti- 
tute an  unfortunate  precedent  which 
could  cause  much  difficulty  in  the  fu- 
ture In  formulating  and  providing  fair 
and  equitable  tax  treatment  among 
natural  resource  industries. 

For  these  reasons,  the  President's 
and  Treasury's  recommendation  with 
respect  to  grouping  of  properties  should 
be  rejected  by  Congress. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers].  >A 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  \ 
rise  only  to  say  that  I  think  most  of  the 
argument  has  certainly  been  said  that 
can  be  said  on  both  sides.  However,  I 
w^ant  to  remind  the  Congress  that  the  $11 
billion  which  we  are  planning  on  spend- 
ing through  savings  is  not  to  be  spent  on 
some  dubious  scheme  In  some  faraway 
place  or  land  of  the  world.  But  it  will 
go  to  tVie  men  and  women  that  we  repre- 
sent, to  create  jobs  and  help  business  to 
clothe  and  feed  the  children  of  those 
selfsame  men  and  women. 

Everyone  talks  about  high  taxes,  and 
now  Is  our  opportunity,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  the  Nation,  to  do 
something  about  them. 

I  regard  this  tax  reduction  as  an  in- 
vestment in  the  future  of  the  United 
States,  one  that  will  help  to  build  the  Na- 
tion into  a  happier,  stronger,  and  more 
prosperous  land. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  MOORHEAD]. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
why  is  tax  reduction  important  now? 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  the  war  and  the 
postwar  babies  are  reaching  maturity — 
will  they  be  a  boon  or  bane  to  our  econ- 
omy? 

Will  they  be  consumers  or  unemploy- 
ment compensation  claimants? 

Will  they  add  to  the  economy,  as  con- 
sumers creating  demand  and  as  pro- 
ducers satisfying  that  demand,  or  will 
they  be  a  drag  on  the  economy  by  join- 
ing the  army  of  the  unemployed  whose 
bare  existence  depends  on  taxes  collected 
from  the  producers  in  our  economy? 

Not  many  years  ago  the  homebuilders 
and  the  appliance  manufacturers  were 
rubbing  their  hands  expectantly  as  they 
looked  forward  eagerly  to  the  day  when 
these  young  men  and  women  would  form 
families  and  buy  houses  and  stoves  and 


refrigerators  and  television  sets  and 
furniture  and  the  multitude  of  things 
needed  by  a  new  family  setting  up  house- 
keeping. 

Now  these  same  people  are  wringing 
their  hands  in  woe. 

Where  the  investment  letters  once 
pointed  with  optimism,  now  they  fre- 
quently view  the  same  phenomenon  with 
alarm. 

Back  in  1948.  the  Investment  letters 
which  I  received  were  unanimously  op- 
timistic, basing  their  favorable  opinion 
of  the  future  of  the  economy  on  the  pop- 
ulation explosion.  On  April  30, 1948,  U.S. 
News  &  World  ReiJort,  in  an  article  en- 
titled "Twenty-five  Good  Years  for  Busi- 
ness," said  confidently : 

Population  by  1960  Is  expected  to  be  about 
14  million  greater  than  the  present.  That 
will  be  like  adding  to  the  United  States  a 
nation  of  consumers  and  producers  as  large 
as  Canada.    Official  appraisers — 

It  concluded — 
see  a  rosy  future. 

In  May  of  this  year  in  an  article  on 
the  population  boom  in  the  same  maga- 
zine, it  was  said : 

The  businessman,  as  he  looks  at  the  late 
sixties,  should.  I  think.  co\int  on  a  market 
featured  by  increased  family  formation. 

Yet,  in  June  of  this  year,  this  same 
magazine  looked  at  the  other  side  of  the 
coin  of  the  population  boom  in  an  article 
entitled.  "Jobs — Key  to  National  Un- 
rest?" and  pointed  out  that  "among  per- 
sons under  aged  20,  unemployment  now 
is  highest  since  records  have  been  kept." 
They  also  viewed  with  alarm  the  fact 
that  the  family  formation — 20  to  24  age 
group — declined  by  335,000.  whereas  in 
the  1960's,  this  same  age  group  will  in- 
crease by  4  million,  an  average  of  400,000 
a  year.  The  result,  as  this  article  views 
it,  is:  "rising  unrest  if  jobs  are  not  open 
for  all  these  yoimg  people." 

Which  of  these  articles  is  right?  Will 
the  population  boom  be  a  bane  or  a  boon 
to  our  economy?  Mr.  Chairman.  If — 
and  I  repeat,  if — we  can  look  at  these 
maturing  individuals  as  consumers  we 
need  have  no  fear  for  our  economic  fu- 
ture. They  are  reaching  the  age  of 
family  formation  when  their  needs  and 
demands  are  almost  unlimited.  The  new- 
ly formed  family  needs  furniture  and 
appliances  and  housing.  In  the  decade 
of  the  sixties,  the  number  of  these  young 
people  with  almost  unlimited  demands 
will  increase  by  4  million  instead  of  de- 
clining by  335,000,  the  rate  which  took 
place  between  1950  and  1960. 

If  these  young  people  are  regularly  em- 
ployed, their  demands  will  provide  an 
economic  base  from  which  this  country 
will  achieve  new  heights  of  prosperity. 

Aye,  there  Is  the  rub:  Are  they  to  be 
the  employed  consumers  adding  to  our 
economy,  or  will  we  look  at  them  as 
millions  of  new  job  seekers  flowing  like  a 
torrent  into  a  labor  market  which  is  al- 
ready saturated? 

The  unemployed  do  not  marry,  do  not 
form  families,  and  do  not  have  the  de- 
mands on  which  a  new  economic  base  can 
be  erected.  The  anticipated  boom  in 
housing  and  consumer  goods  has  been 


awaited  as  a  strong  economic  stimulus, 
but  there  is  nothing  automatic  about  the 
boom.  Instead  of  a  boost  to  the  econ- 
omy, the  p>opulation  bulge  can  represent 
a  further  aggravation  of  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  as  the  labor  force  growth 
accelerates  without  new  jobs  being 
created. 

Never  before  has  the  U.S.  Congress 
been  confronted  with  such  a  clear-cut 
economic  choice.  We  can  predict  ex- 
actly when  this  population  bulge  will 
hit  the  market.  We  know  that  this  can 
be  a  boon  or  a  bane  to  our  national  econ- 
omy. We  know  that  this  can  lead  us  to 
accelerating  new  heights  of  prosperity  or 
drop  us  into  new  depths  of  recession. 

The  actions  of  the  88th  Congress  will 
determine  which  way  we  go.  If  we  act 
clearly  and  forthrightly  without  if's, 
and's.  and  but's.  by  passing  the  tax  re- 
duction bill,  millions  of  consumers  and 
businessmen  can  plan  confidently  and 
optimistically  for  the  future.  Then  the 
millions  of  young  employed  producing 
and  consuming  citizens  will  be  a  long- 
term  boon  to  our  economy.  If  we  do  not 
they,  as  the  unemployed,  will  be  the  bane 
of  our  existence. 

Boon  or  bane.  Unequivocal  removal 
of  the  wartime  tax  straitjacket  on  our 
economy  will  make  the  difference. 

We  must  act.  and  the  time  to  act  is 
now. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Speaker  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts   [Mr.   McCORMACK]. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  debate  has  been  conducted  on  a 
very  high  plane  in  accordance  with  the 
great  traditions  of  this  body,  and  I  want 
to  congratulate  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  for  the  fine  character 
of  debate  that  has  been  engaged  in. 
However,  while  that  is  so  it  is  very 
strange  to  me  to  note  the  position  taken 
by  my  Republican  friends.  To  me  It 
seems  to  be  a  position  of  blind  opposi-  "^ 
tion  that  has  been  consistent  with  every 
measure  since  President  Kennedy  as- 
sumed office,  blind  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  Republican 
Party,  not  all,  but  the  great  majority. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  kind  of  a 
policy  is  going  to  be  appreciated  by  the 
people  and  is  appreciated  and  will  be 
in  the  months  that  lie  ahead.  However, 
that  Is  a  responsibility  of  th3  Republican 
Party  and  a  responsibility  which  we 
shall  take  advantage  of  at  the  right 
time. 

The  position  they  have  placed  them- 
selves in  is  this:  We  favor  a  tax  cut. 
but  we  only  favor  it  under  certain  con- 
ditions. Some  of  their  outstanding 
Members  have  said  that  if  their  motion 
to  recommit  is  not  adopted  they  will 
vote  against  the  bill.  To  me  that  seems 
to  be  a  very  strange  and  inconsistent 
position  to  take.  If  I  am  in  favor  of  a 
bill  but  I  offer  an  amendment,  and  if  the 
amendment  is  not  adopted,  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  the  bill. 

Furthermore,  my  Flepublican  friends 
by  their  motion  abdicate  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Congress  if  their  amend- 
ment should  be  incorporated  into  the 
bill  and  becomes  law  in  connection  with 
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the  field  of  appropriations,  and  abdi 
cates  It  to  the  President  of  the  Unite< 
States.    I  am  opposed  to  abdicating  the 
responsibility  of   the  Congress   to  ani 
President,  whether  Democrat  or  Repubj- 
lican.  1 

I  also  never  thought  I  would  see  th0 
day  when  our  friends  on  the  Republicaiji 
side  would  quote  Lord  Keynes  as  an  au- 
thority. I  never  thought  I  would  se; 
the  day  when  our  friends  on  the  othe: 
side  of  the  aisle  would  quote  ex -Presi- 
dent Truman  as  an  authority.  I  never 
thought  I  would  see  the  day  when  the:^ 
would  claim  a  gratuitous  handout  o: 
billions  of  dollars  to  big  business,  as  their 
have  in  their  minority  report,  or  hear 
them  complain  about  giving  tax  relief  to 
the  very  rich.  This  they  have  done. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  eliminate  thj 
wartime  taxes  in  relation  to  corpora- 
tions and  individuals  and  through  the  re- 
duction and  relief  to  increase  our  na- 
tional economy  in  order  to  help  solv; 
the  unemployment  situation  and  to  ex- 
pand our  gross  national  product  in  or- 
der to  meet  the  problems  that  confront 
our  country. 

I  have  always  felt  personally  that  per  - 
sonal  and  corporate  taxes  were  high , 
but  there  was  nothing  I  could  do  about 
it  while  the  war  was  on  or  the  results 
of  the  war  were  in  force. 

If  we  are  going  to  reduce  taxes  perma  ■ 
nently  to  corporations  and  individuals, 
this  is  the  time  to  do  it.  If  the  Republi[- 
can  substitute  is  adopted  it  could  divert 
or  defeat  the  very  purposes  of  this  bil|. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  could  result  ih 
a  tax  increase  bill,  which  will  probablir 
be  explained  a  little  later  on,  so  that 
in  addition  to  voting  against  tax  reduc- 
tion a  Member  might  find  himself  b^ 
voting  for  the  Republican  motion  to  re- 
commit to  be  voting  for  a  tax  increase 
bill  if  the  motion  to  recommit  should 
be  adopted. 

I  have  studied  and  read  the  report 
of  the  Democratic  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority report  filed  by  the  Republican 
Members.  The  bill  as  reported  out  b^ 
the  committee  is  a  constructive  and 
sound  contribution  toward  the  stability 
of  our  country  and  toward  a  growii 
gross  national  product  and  meeting  tl 
problems  that  exist  in  the  country 
the  present  time. 

I  might  say  with  all  due  respect 
my  friend  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes] 
and  no  personal  reference  in  the  least, 
that  as  between  John  Byrnes,  of  Wis- 
consin, and  Wilbur  Mills,  of  Arkan- 
sas, I  prefer  to  follow  the  leadership  of 
WiLBXTR  Mills. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mf. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  trie 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  froqi 
Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck]. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
agree  with  the  Speaker  that  by  and  larde 
this  debate  has  proceeded  on  a  very  hi^ 
plane.  As  a  rather  longtime  Member  0f 
this  body,  that  is  something  that  I  sl^ 
happy  about,  as  he  is.  I 

I  must  say  that  as  I  listened  to  somp 
of  the  speakers,  and  particularly  tho^e 
today,  who  have  hit  the  sawdust  trail 
about  spending  and  new  authorizations 
and  cutting  down  on  appropriations,  1 1 
just  hope  that  in  the  weeks  and  months 
to  come.  If  we  have  to  stay  around  heie 


that  long,  they  will  not  forget  some  of 
the  things  they  have  said  here  today. 
And  I  can  look  some  of  them  right  smack 
in  the  eye,  and  I  will  be  watching  how 
they  vote. 

The  Speaker  refe^p  to  what  he  calls 
the  inconsistent  position  of  the  Repub- 
licans. I  have  been  here  going  on  30 
years.  It  has  been  said  before,  and  it 
ought  to  be  said  again  and  again,  that 
the  only  meaningful  tax  reductions  that 
have  been  given  to  the  people  of  this 
country  in  my  time  were  given  to  them 
by  Republican  Congresses,  the  80th  and 
83d.  We  are  not  new-found  friends  of 
tax  cuts.  But  I  want  to  point  out  to  you 
in  connection  with  this  matter  of  con- 
sistency that  in  the  80th  Congress  we 
passed  the  first  tax  reduction  under  the 
leadership  of  Harold  Knutsen,  then 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  it  was  vetoed  by  President 
Truman.  He  was  not  for  it.  We  could 
not  override  the  veto.  Then  we  passed 
another  one.  Again  it  was  vetoed.  And 
lo  and  behold,  who  voted  against  tax 
reduction  to  sustain  the  veto?  None 
other  than  the  then  Representative  from 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Then  we  passed  a  third  tax  reduction, 
and  it  again  was  vetoed.  That  time  we 
overrode  the  veto.  But  who  voted  to 
sustain  the  veto'  Again,  Representative 
Kennedy  from  Massachusetts. 

I  almost  hesitate  to  Inquire  of  the 
Speaker,  and  I  did  not  look  up  his  record 
on  sustaining  that  veto,  but  I  would  al- 
most bet  a  nickel  to  a  penny  with  a  hole 
bored  in  It  that  he  voted  likewise  to  sus- 
tain the  veto.  I  voted  to  override,  and 
we  finally  prevt^ed. 

In  the  83d  Conghesi^-we  came  up  with 
a  Republican  Congress,  not  a  big  major- 
ity, but  we  finally  did  get  through  the 
session  and  adjourned  with  a  good  rec- 
ord of  accomplishment,  and  we  had  an- 
other tax  reduction  bill.  When  it  got 
to  the  other  body — what  happened,  on 
the  part  of  the  then  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? He  said  he  was  not  privi- 
leged to  vote  because  he  had  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  Mr.  Hill. 
and  Mr.  Hill,  if  he  had  been  present 
would  have  voted  "yea."  Senator  Ken- 
nedy said  he  would  have  voted  "no."  So 
he  voted  on  a  live  pair  against  that  tax 
reduction  bill. 

Now  then  to  get  down  to  the  issue  at 
hand  and  again  having  regard  to  fiscal 
responsibility  and  what  we  are  here  try- 
ing to  do.  those  tax  reduction  bills  that 
were  given  to  the  people  by  Republican 
Congresses  were  given  to  them  after  we 
had  cut  the  costs  of  Government,  bal- 
anced the  budget  and  h&d  some  money  to 
pay  on  the  national  debt.  That  is  the 
only  way  you  can  have  a  meaningful  tax 
reduction.  You  cannot  have  it  by  giving 
the  taxpayer  a  little  money  to  put  in 
one  pocket  and  then  take  It  out  of  his 
other  pocket  through  the  worst  kind  of 
a  tax  that  there  is,  and  that  is  the 
pickpocket  called  infiation. 

In  this  action  here  you  are  getting  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  We  have  not 
passed  on  most  of  the  appropriation  bills. 
They  are  yet  to  come.  Somebody  says 
this  motion  to  reconmiit  Is  a  phony.  I 
Sigree  with  whoever  spoke  here  a  little  bit 
ago  who  said,  if  there  is  anything 
phony.  It  is  this  idea  that  you  can  have 


a  tax  reduction  without  some  control 
over  Federal  SF>ending.  All  we  hear  is 
fancy  words  and  phrases.  Instead  of 
fancy  words  and  rhetoric  I  want  to  see 
some  action. 

We  hear  talk  about  the  help  we  are 
going  to  get  from  downtown.  You  cut 
the  Post  Office  bill  a  httle  bit  and  Post- 
master General  Day  says  he  is  not  going 
to  deliver  the  mail. 

You  cut  the  national  defense  a  little 
bit,  and  I  heard  two  gentlemen,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford] 
refer  favorably  to  the  cut.  But  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  says  that  we  are  leaving  the 
country  defenseless. 

Some  of  us  voted  to  cut  $585  million 
out  of  the  foreign  aid  bill.  The  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Chelf]  spoke 
here,  very  impassioned  and  I  always  like 
to  hear  him;  many  times  he  votes  right 
according  to  my  liking.  So  we  cut  $585 
million  out  of  the  foreign  aid  bill.  I 
voted  to  cut  it.  And  what  did  the  Presi- 
dent say  about  me?  He  did  not  mention 
my  name,  but  he  might  just  as  well  have 
named  me  in  his  statement.  His  words 
were  that  the  vote  to  cut  foreign  aid 
was  "shocking  and  thoughtless;  short- 
sighted, irresponsible,  and  dangerously 
partisan." 

This  motion  to  recommit  does  not  rep- 
resent any  abdication.  That  is  a  smoke- 
screen that  a  lot  of  people  who  .ought  to 
know  better  are  trs'ing  to  hide  behind. 
All  this  motion  represents  Is  a  device 
that  I  say  we  should  have  started  using 
a  long  time  ago  to  try  to  put  some  re- 
straints on  spending. 

Some  Members  have  referred  to  what 
they  are  going  to  do  with  respect  to  the 
next  debt  limit  bill.  I  am  not  voting  to 
increase  the  debt  limit.  You  will  never 
get  this  over  unless  you  really  want  to 
bear  down.  No,  this  motion  to  recom- 
mit should  prevail.  It  is  obvious,  I  am 
afraid,  that  there  have  been  enough 
arms  twisted  and  enough  heat  put  on 
and  enough  other  things  done  that  you 
are  probably  going  to  run  over  us.  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit and  if  it  does  not  prevail,  then  I 
will  vote  against  the  bill.  I  say  that  is 
a  consistent  position.  I  love  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  respect  and  admire  you, 
but  when  you  said  that  such  a  position 
is  inconsistent,  you  could  not  have  been 
any  more  wrong  if  you  really  tried  to  be, 
and  I  know  that  you  would  not  try.  Ac- 
tually, this  motion  would  offer  some  as- 
surance that  the  executive  branch  is  un- 
der some  restraint  and  it  is  a  restraint 
on  us  too — a  commitment  on  our  part  as 
well  as  a  warning  downtown — if  you 
want  this  tax  reduction  make  it  honest, 
make  it  meaningful,  and  make  it  real. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  take  this  first 
step  and  then  back  it  up  with  some  real 
cuts  in  Federal  spending.  Then,  my 
friends,  you  will  have  given  to  the  people 
of  this  country  something  that  will  really 
help. 

So  it  is  not  going  to  bother  me  to  vote 
against  this  bill,  if  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit fails.  The  Speaker  says  he  is  go- 
ing to  remind  the  folks  of  the  country 
at  the  proper  time.  I  would  remind 
some  of  you  who  think  tax  cutting  is 
such  a  great  political  advantage  that  for 
the  80th  Congress  tax  reduction  we  got 
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beat ;  for  the  83d  Congress  tax  reduction 
we  got  beat.  Now,  you  had  better  take 
a  little  look  at  history,  because  you  are 
heading  for  trouble. 

Mr.  BYRNES  Of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  the'gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  StinsonI. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in 
favor  of  a  tax  cut  and  intend  to  vote  for 
the  tax  cut  provided  that  we  are  abso- 
lutely assured  that  there  will  be  a  cur- 
tailment on  Federal  spending.  Without 
the  positive  assurance  that  Federal  ex- 
penditures will  be  held  down,  I  cannot 
support  the  bill. 

We  all  realize  that  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury will  have  to  borrow  the  money  to 
grant  this  tax  cut.  We  will  further 
mortgsige  the  future  of  our  children  amd 
grandchildren  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment continues  to  operate  at  a  deficit. 
Perhaps  I  shall  be  accused  of  believing 
In  the  Puritan  ethic  by  making  this 
statement,  but  I  believe  it  Is  Immoral 
for  our  generation  to  spend  money  that 
future  generations  will  have  to  repay. 

Now  I  believe  that  a  tax  cut  could 
have  some  effect  on  stimulating  our 
economy.  I  have  long  believed  that  our 
people  and  our  industries  and  businesses 
are  overtaxed.  I  also  have  maintained 
that  our  Treasury  is  overspent. 

By  placing  an  upper  limit  on  expendi- 
tures, we  can  start  to  slow  down  the 
drift  toward  financial  chaos  and  return 
to  a  policy  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  would  say  that 
I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  purport  of  the 
closing  phrsise  of  the  Speaker  in  his  re- 
marks, but  I  will  say  to  him  and  I  will 
say  to  the  House  that  I  do  not  consider 
this  nor  do  I  consider  any  other  matters 
coming  before  the  Commlttde  on  Ways 
and  Means  as  matters  of  contest  between 
the  chairman  of  that  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills],  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect,  and 
myself.  Nor  is  it  any  popularity  contest. 
I  think  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
will  admit  that  during  the  8  long  months 
of  proceedings  before  that  committee,  I 
and  the  Republican  members  cooperated 
with  him  to  the  fullest  degree. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  had  expected  a  little 
later  on  in  the  debate  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  on  his  side  as 
well  as  those  on  my  side  of  the  commit- 
tee for  cooperating,  each  and  every  one 
of  them,  and  for  the  diligence  with  which 
they  applied  themselves  to  this  bill  and 
the  contribution  that  they  made  to  the 
writing  of  this  tax  bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Thank 
you. 

Let  me  make  a  few  things  clear.  I 
favor  tax  reduction  and  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  favor  tax  reduction,  and  I  think 
the  great  majority  of  the  Members  on 
the  Republican  side  of  this  House  favor 
tax  reduction.  I  have  no  disagreement 
with  the  chairman  that  we  need  relief 
from  the  high  tax  rates  nor  do  I  have 
any   disagreement   with   the   chairman 


that  we  should  depend  more  than  we  do 
toda^on  the  private  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy to  keep  that  economy  moving. 

That  has  been  the  philosophy  of  the 
Republicans  all  along.  The  Issue  in  the 
I960  Presidential  election  was  whether 
we  should  put  greater  reliance  on  the 
public  sector,  which  was  the  position 
taken  then  by  the  now  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  whether  we  should,  as 
Republicans  said,  place  greater  reliance 
on  the  private  sector.  That  election  was 
lost  by  a  very  narrow  margin,  but  I  agree 
today  with  the  chairman  that  we  should 
place  greater  reliance  on  the  private  sec- 
tor. Republicans  should  not  have  to  re- 
emphasize  this  basic  belief,  because  we 
have  demonstrated  our  adherence  to  it 
time  and  time  again. 

The  chairman  has  talked  about  the 
need  for  relief  from  the  wartime  tax 
rates.  In  the  first  instance,  it  was  the 
Republicans  who  gave  relief  from  the 
wartime  rates,  over  the  opr>osition  of  the 
other  side.  As  my  minority  leader  point- 
ed out,  the  Republicans  finally  were  able 
to  provide  relief  In  1948  from  the  exces- 
sively high  World  War  n  rates,  but  only 
after  three  vetoes  by  a  Democratic  Pres- 
ident. And  Republicans  again  provided 
some  relief  from  the  high  Korean  war 
taxes  in  1954.  I  will  comment  a  little 
later  on  what  the  situation  was  then, 
which  is  entirely  different  from  the  sit- 
uation today.  But  as  to  giving  relief 
from  wartime  taxes,  we  had  to  do  it  over 
the  opposition  of  the  other  side. 

Frankly,  I  am  pleased  that  there  Is 
now  apparently  a  bipartisan  recognition 
of  the  advisability  and  the  desirability 
of  tax  reduction.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
there  has  been  a  conversion  of  some  to 
this  cause  and  that  they  are  willing  now 
to  place  greater  reliance  on  the  private 
sector. 

Listening  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  BoggsI  today  and  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  I  wonder 
sometimes  whether  there  has  not  been 
a  little  overconversion.  however,  if  we 
are  to  take  their  word  as  to  the  benefits 
that  are  to  flow  from  this  $11  billion  tax 
reduction.  And  if  it  Is  going  to  be  that 
good,  I  wonder  why  we  do  not  go  a  step 
further  and  really  get  to  the  millenium 
by  having  a  $20  billion  tax  cut. 

Of  course  there  are  going  to  be  bene- 
fits from  a  tax  reduction.  I  must  insist, 
however,  for  the  record.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  keep  our  enthusiasm  within 
proper  bounds.  It  will  not  be  the  cure- 
all  for  all  of  our  problems  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Boggs]  and 
others  have  contended.  Listening  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Bogcs]  I  was  reminded  of  a  speech  that 
he  made,  as  well  as  some  of  the  speeches 
that  the  President  made,  a  little  over  a 
year  ago.  I  refer  particularly  to  the 
speech  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Boggs]  on  June  28  last  year  when 
he  had  before  us  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  You  probably  remember  it.  Re- 
member, he  stated  that  the  bill  was  go- 
ing to  Increase  consumer  welfare,  it  was 
going  to  increase  employment,  it  was  go- 
ing to  accelerate  economic  growth,  it 
was  going  to  arrest  the  balance-of -pay- 
ments problem,  and  it  was  going  to  end 
the  drain  on  the  gold.  It  has  not  ac- 
complished a  single  one  of  those  things 


as  yet,  and  you  know  it.  In  some  cases 
it  may  have  compounded  the  problem. 

I  am  still  hopeful  that  it  will  produce 
some  salutary  results.  Nonetheless  they 
have  just  taken  that  same  list  and  added 
a  couple  of  more  things  that  are  going  to 
be  cured  by  this  bill  before  us — juvenile 
delinquency  and  even  civil  rights. 

Well,  let  us  get  down  to  some  common - 
sense.  This  reduction  can  be  helpful 
and  I  am  for  It  imder  the  proper  fiscal 
conditions.  But  let  me  make  it  clear  that 
it  is  not  the  cureall  for  all  of  our  present 
aggravated  problems. 

Let  me  take  just  one,  structtiral  un- 
employment which  the  President  has 
spent  so  much  time  talking  about,  and 
claiming  that  this  bill  is  going  to  cure  it. 
The  bill  by  itself  is  not  going  to  produce 
full  employment  in  spite  of  what  the 
President  has  said,  and  the  chairman 
knows  it.  Today  the  imemplosmient 
problem  is  concentrated  among  the  un- 
skilled groups.  We  had  an  expert  wit- 
ness before  the  Senate  Labor  Committee 
only  last  week.  Professor  Killingsworth, 
professor  of  labor  at  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity, who  said  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  a  tax  cut  would  not  materially  re- 
duce unemployment,  that  the  basic  prob- 
lem rested  elsewhere.  But  under  proper 
circumstances,  surely,  a  tax  cut  will  pro- 
vide a  stimulus,  will  encourage  invest- 
ment and  plant  utilization.  But  let  us 
not  put  all  of  our  problem  eggs  in  the  tax 
cut  basket,  because  if  we  do,  we  will  just 
be  fooling  the  American  people. 

Let  me  comment  briefly  on  the  bill  it- 
self as  a  package.  All  Members  worked 
diligently  on  it.  We  tried  to  come  up 
with  as  good  a  bill  as  we  could.  And  I 
say  to  the  Speaker  it  was  not  done  on  a 
partisan  basis — and  that  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  chairman.  It  was  done  on 
a  bipartisan  basis,  up  until  the  last  few 
days. 

When  they  had  almost  all  the  drafting 
completed  and  perfected,  then  they  said, 
"Now  we  don't  need  your  help  any  more, 
boys;  we  will  put  the  steamroller  to 
work."  But  up  until  tiien  it  was  on  a 
bipartisan  basis.  Now,  If  Republicans 
had  wanted  to  kill  that  bill — and  I  put 
it  to  the  chairman  right  now — if  Repub- 
licans in  the  committee  had  wanted  to 
kill  that  bill,  we  could  have  done  so  sim- 
ply and  easily.  All  we  had  to  do  was  fur- 
nish the  votes  to  keep  some  of  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  In  the  bill.  If 
the  bill  as  it  is  now  before  us  mirrored 
some  of  those  administration  proposals 
it  would  not  have  a  chance  of  passage  in 
this  House.  I  am  not  going  to  embarrass 
the  chairman  to  comment  on  that  state- 
ment. But  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee know  as  well  as  I  do  if  we  had 
left  in  the  5-percent  fioor  on  deductions 
that  the  President  proposed,  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  sick  pay  exclusion,  the  tax- 
ation of  employees  on  the  premiums  on 
gix>up  life  insurance  in  excess  of  $5,000, 
why  this  bill  would  not  have  a  prayer  in 
this  House.  That  is  what  we  could  have 
done  if  we  wanted  to  kill  the  tax  bill. 
But  we  did  not.  We  tried  our  best  to 
make  it  a  good  bill  from  the  standpoint 
of  taxation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  still  not  sure  how 
well  we  succeeded.  It  does  not  simplify 
the  tax  law.  I  doubt,  as  a  whole,  if  it 
eliminates  much  by  way  of  inequities. 
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Some  of  my  objections  to  the  bill  I 
would  register  briefly .    I  think  the  repeal 
of  the  dividend  credit  is  a  mistake.    The 
repeal  of  the  Long  amendment  is  nothing 
more  than  a  windfall  for  big  business 
and  I  do  not  care  whether  business  like$ 
it  or  not.    We  differ  on  our  side  a  littl* 
bit.      If    labor    wants    something,    thf 
Democrats  just  jump  through  the  hoopi, 
but  we  do  not  jump  through  the  hoop  for 
any  group  in  this  country.     As  far  a$ 
I  am  concerned  the  repeal  of  the  Lon^ 
amendment   is   nothing    more    than    % 
handout  of  billions  of  dollars  to  the  busi^ 
ness  community,  which  is  not  needed  anfl 
is  not  justified.    And,  Mr.  Chairman,  iif 
you  want  to  find  a  nice  little  bonanza 
in  the  bill — and  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
take  a  good  look  at  it — it  is  the  provision 
written  into  this  bill  for  the  gas  pipeline! 
I  do  not  care  where  the  chips  fall.    If 
there  is  something  bad,  I  am  going  to  bp 
against  it.  whether  it  concerns  businegs 
or  not,  because  we  are  writing  this  foq: 
the  United  States  of  America  for  toda^ 
and  tomorrow,  and  for  our  children.    Wfe 
are  not  going  to  get  any  credit  if  w|e 
write  a  bill  filled  with  ine^nJities.  J 

There  is  much  to  be  desired  as  far  as 
the  rate  changes  are  concerned.  Whi^e 
it  does  reduce  rates,  the  level  of  the  step 
progression  has  not  been  lessened  or 
softened.  This  leaves  a  great  burden  o|i 
our  great  middle-Income  people.  But  ih 
spite  of  all  these  things,  because  of  the 
effort  we  all  put  in.  I  will  support  this 
bill,  if  the  motion  is  adopted.  I  am  going 
to  insist  on  that  "if"  I  do  not  think  the^e 
is  anything  wrong  with  'if."  The 
amendment  we  propose  is  the  test  0f 
whether  you  can  afford  to  have  a  tax 
reduction  bill  or  not.  If  it  is  not  adopted, 
I  will  not  vote  for  the  bill.  But  if  it  \s 
adopted,  I  will  vote  for  the  bill.  i 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  can  establish  the 
proper  fiscal  climate  that  is  essential  to 
meaningful  tax  reduction,  I  will  vote  for 
this  bill.  ! 

This  brings  me  to  the  crucial  issUe 
that  confronts  us.  Can  we  vote  an  $U 
billion  tax  reduction  without  also  con- 
sidering spending  and  the  deficit  picture 
of  the  Government?  I  think  there  hus 
been  a  lot  of  salutary  debate  during  tliie 
last  2  days  because  we  have  fina^y 
brought  about  a  lot  of  thinking  on  tae 
relationship  between  what  we  si>end  ai)d 
the  taxes  that  we  must  assess  againBt 
our  people.  I  do  not  think  we  can  qi- 
vorce  taxes  from  spending.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  only  one  rea- 
son for  our  high  taxes  today.  It  is  our 
high  spending.  | 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  point^ 
it  out.    Spending  is  out  of  control.        i 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  last  2  yeajrs 
we  have  increased  the  annual  level  bf 
expenditure  by  $1 1  billion.  It  is  proposed 
by  the  administration  for  this  year  and 
next  year  to  increase  the  level  by  another 
$9.5  billion.  In  4  years  there  will  be  a 
total  increase  in  the  annual  level  of 
spending  of  over  $20  billion. 

Is  that  the  kind  of  a  situation  that  i  is 
conducive  to  a  tax  reduction?  I  do  rpt 
think  it  is.  What  about  the  public  debt? 
In  1962  and  1963  the  public  debt  was 
up  $17  billion.  Another  $18  billion  in- 
crease is  forecast  for  this  year  and  next 
year.  This  suids  up  an  increase  of  $35 
billion  in  4  years. 


Either  next  month,  or  the  month  af- 
ter, the  chairman  will  be  asking  me  to 
support  an  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling. 
Prom  some  of  the  remarks  made  today 
from  high  places  on  the  other  side  I  have 
serious  questions  about  what  my  answer 
is  going  to  be.  particularly  if  this  House 
turns  down  its  last  chance  to  be  respon- 
sible, to  put  some  kind  of  a  restraint  on 
spending  and  the  debt. 

The  chairman  told  us  yesterday,  as  the 
Treasury  had  told  us,  that  we  will  have  a 
balanced  budget  in  1967  or  1968  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  bill.  With  all  due  respect  to 
my  chairman  and  to  the  executive 
brarvch.  that  is  a  lot  of  hogwash.  The  ad- 
ministration cannot  demonstrate  to  the 
Congress  how  we  will  have  the  budget 
balanced  in  1967  or  1968.  It  is  the  most 
fantastic  wishful  thinking  ever  engaged 
in  by  any  administration  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation. 

I  refer  to  you  yesterday's  Congres- 
sional Record,  page  17947.  I  sent  a  let- 
ter to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  10 
days  ago  and  I  said:  You  have  been  talk- 
ing about  balancing  the  budget  in  1967 
or  1968  if  you  get  this  tax  reduction. 
What  assumptions  are  you  using?  What 
estimates  are  you  using?  Let  us  see  the 
figures.  You  must  have  some  work- 
sheets, you  must  have  something  on 
which  you  base  it.    Show  us. 

I  got  a  letter  yesterday  saying  in  ef- 
fect we  do  not  have  any  figures,  and  we 
cannot  give  you  any  figure^  We  cannot 
make  any  estimates.  Mk  we  can  give 
you  is  vague  generalities. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  will  look  at 
that  letter  and  see  how  much  assurance 
you  can  get  that  we  are  going  to  balance 
the  budget  in  1967  or  1968.  It  is  wishfvU 
thinking.  The  only  thing  we  do  know, 
and  I  think  we  know  It  for  a  certainty,  is, 
if  we  vote  this  $11  billion  tax  reduction, 
and  we  do  not  hold  the  line  on  spending, 
we  are  inviting  deficits  of  $10  bUlion,  $11 
billion,  or  $12  billion  each  year  as  far  as 
I  can  see  In  the  future.  That,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  the  time  bomb  for  inflation. 

You  can  turn  your  back  on  the  threat 
of  inflation  if  you  like,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  did  earlier  today,  but  you 
will  turn  your,  back  on  those  who  need 
your  help  the  most — the  poor,  the  re- 
tired, those  living  on  pensions  and  fixed 
incomes.  You  will  turn  your  back  on 
your  children.  You  will  turn  your  back 
on  the  private  economy,  that  you  finally 
purport  to  have  some  confidence  in.  You 
will  invite  wage  and  price  controls  which 
will  be  the  death  knell  of  our  economic 
system. 

You  will  turn  your  back  on  the  integ- 
rity of  your  currency,  of  the  dollar,  which 
already  is  in  trouble  abroad.  You  will  in- 
vite devaluation  and  all  of  the  disasters 
that  accompany  it,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Make  no  mistake  about  it. 
When  you  turn  your  back  on  infiation  you 
are  flirting  with  real  danger.  That  is 
why  many  of  us  think  a  tax  reduction 
ought  to  be  accompanied  by  a  curb  on 
spending.  That  is  why  we  insist  on  a 
commitment,  both  with  ourselves  and 
with  the  President,  to  hold  the  line  on 
spending.  We  must  place  a  reasonable 
ceiling  on  expenditures  if  this  reduction 
in  taxes  is  to  become  a  reality. 

The  President  and  the  chairman  say 
we  should  have  the  tax  reduction  with- 


out any  "ifs"  or  "buts."  I  say  to  you. 
and  I  think  the  overwhelming  opinion  of 
the  American  people  agree  with  me,  that 
there  must  be  an  "if"  and  there  must  be 
a  "but."  We  should  have  a  tax  cut,  but 
we  must  call  a  halt  to  the  growth  of 
spending.  We  can  have  a  meaningful, 
safe,  and  permanent  tax  reduction  if. 
and  only  "if,"  we  put  a  restraint  on 
spending  and  are  thus  able  to  thwart 
the  contemplated  increases  in  spending. 

When  we  tried  in  1947  to  relieve  the 
economy  from  the  high  wartime  taxes  of 
World  War  n  the  now  chaiiman  of  this 
committee  had  some  "ifs"  and  some 
"buts"  and,  to  his  honor,  our  former 
chairman.  Bob  Doughton.  God  rest  his 
soul,  a  great  man.  had  some  "ifs"  and 
some  "buts."  They  appeared  as  signa- 
tures on  a  minority  repwrt  of  March  24 
on  the  tax  bill  of  1947.  reducing  the  high 
wartime  rates  of  World  War  n.  Let  me 
just  quote  this  reEK>rt  that  was  sub- 
scribed to  by  all  of  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
including  my  chainnan.  They  headed 
it  in  bold  print: 

A  Balanced  Budget,  Debt  Retirement,  Then 
Tax  Reduction 

The  following  priority  should  prevail 
under  a  sound  fiscal  policy:  first,  the  budget 
should  be  balanced;  second,  a  substantial 
payment  toward  debt  retirement  should  be 
provided:  third,  and  only  after  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  first  two  conditions,  taxes  can 
be  reduced.  It  Is  our  conviction  that  a 
sound  fiscal  policy,  rather  than  political  ex- 
pediency, should  receive  first  consideration. 

What  has  happened  to  that  philosophy 
as  far  as  the  Democrats  are  concerned? 
I  know  as  far  as  the  Republicans  are  con- 
cerned we  still  maintain  that  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility should  come  first. 

I  have  more  respect  for  the  position 
that  the  Democrats  took  in  1947  than  I 
have  for  the  position  they  are  taking  now. 

I  am  not  the  only  one  who  says  there 
must  be  some  "ifs"  and  "buts." 

In  a  sense,  if  you  read  it.  the  commit- 
tee report  on  this  bill  says  there  must 
be  some  "ifs"  and  some  "buts."  The 
report  says  that  we  should  reduce  taxes 
but  we  should  also  restrain  Government 
spending.  Section  1  of  the  bill  says  this, 
even  though  It  is  wishy-washy,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  said.  But  the 
majority  do  make  the  statement. 

The  chainnan  said  there  should  be 
some  "ifs"  and  "buts"  to  this  bill.  He 
told  us  repeatedly  yesterday  that  there 
should  be  tax  reduction  but  also  that  we 
should  reject  efforts  to  enlarge  the  role 
of  the  public  sector  In  our  economy.  Is 
not  that  an  "if"?  Is  not  that  a  'but"?  I 
think  it  is. 

Bernard  Baruch.  the  former  adviser  to 
Presidents,  has  said  there  must  be  "ifs" 
and  "buts"  to  tax  reduction.  Your 
former  President,  Harry  Truman,  says 
there  will  have  to  be  "ifs"  and  "buts." 
The  only  difficulty  with  the  chairman's 
position,  and  the  committee's  position, 
is  that  they  are  unwilling  to  do  anything 
concrete  about  their  "buts." 

Everybody  says  that  we  must  restrain 
spending.  The  question  Is:  Are  they 
willing  to  make  a  commitment?  As  far 
as  the  committee,  the  chainnan.  and  the 
administration,  and  even  the  President, 
are  concerned,  they  pay  lip  service  to  the 
need  for  holding  spending  down,  but  then 
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they  run  off  in  all  directions  to  avoid  ac- 
complishing it. 

I  must  say  I  have  become  very,  very 
confused.  I  was  confused  by  this  double 
talk  on  spending  and  tax  reduction  ema- 
nating from  the  other  side.  But  I  be- 
came even  more  confused  as  I  picked  up 
this  morning's  Washington  Post.  Here 
are  two  Items  appearing  In  this  morn- 
ing's newspaper,  one  on  page  1,  one  on 
page  2.  On  page  1,  on  the  subject  of  tax 
reduction,  here  is  what  the  newspaper 
says: 

Mnxs  had  a  warning  for  the  spenders  on 
his  side  of  the  aisle.  If  Congress  takes  the 
road  of  tax  reduction.  It  cannot  continue  on 
the  road  of  spending  for  new  programs  to 
Jack  up  the  economy,  Mnxs  said. 

Then  I  look  to  page  2  and  I  find  an 
article  about  the  President's  barnstorm- 
ing through  my  part  of  the  country,  out 
In  the  Middle  West.  This  article  says 
that  the  President  called  on  Congress  in 
his  speeches  there  to  expand  the  Federal 
loan-and-grant  program  to  develop  de- 
pressed areas — that  is,  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Authority  bill  that  was  defeated 
once  already  in  this  House  and  now  the 
administration  is  trying  to  bring  up  for 
a  vote  a  second  time. 

In  addition  to  the  depressed  areas  pro- 
gram, the  President  cited  the  Federal 
aid-to-education  programs,  the  accele- 
rated public  works  program,  the  pro- 
posed Youth  Conservation  Corps,  the 
rural  areas  development  program — as 
further  bills  the  Congress  should  enact. 

Now  in  what  direction  are  we  going? 
The  President  talks  one  day  about  rigid 
control  and  economy.  In  addition,  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  told  us 
yesterday  that  the  President  agrees  that 
you  cannot  have  tax  reduction  and  also 
go  on  a  spending  spree.  And  then  the 
President  in  the  Middle  West  says,  "Oh, 
but  we  have  to  have  all  this  spending." 
Now  where  are  we? 

I  think  If  we  vote  for  an  $11  billion 
tax  reduction  without  settling  this  spend- 
ing issue,  we  will  be  acting  In  a  most  Ir- 
resr>onsible  maimer.  We  must  impose 
upon  tax  reduction  as  a  condition, 
that  the  rigid  economy  promised  and 
talked  about  will  be  adhered  to.  We 
must  condition  tax  reduction  on  a  spe- 
cific celling  on  expenditures.  That  is 
what  the  motion  to  recommit  does.  It 
substitutes  legislation  for  vain  wishes, 
vain  promises,  and  vague  hopes.  It  would 
amend  the  bill  by  adding  on  page  27, 
after  line  23,  the  following : 
Sec.   133.  Reduction  of  Tax  Rates  Contiw- 

OENT  on  EXPENDITUHE  CONTROL 

(a)  General  Rule. — The  amendments  made 
by  this  title  and  title  III  shall  not  take  ef- 
fect unless  the  Budget  of  the  United  States 
Government  which  Is  required  by  section 
201(a)  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1921  (31  use.  sec.  11(a)),  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  during  the  first  16 
days  of  the  regular  session  of  the  Congress 
beginning  In  1964  sets  forth — 

(1)  an  amount  not  In  excess  of  $97,000,- 
OOO.CXK)  as  the  estimated  administrative 
budget  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing  June  30,  1964.  and  »% 

I  (2)  an  amount  not  In  excess  of  $98,000.- 
000.000  as  the  estimated  administrative 
budget  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1965. 

(b)  Effect  of  Prior  Publication.— If  the 
President — 


(1)  determines  that  the  amounts  of  the 
estimated  administrative  budget  expendi- 
tures for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1964,  and  June  30,  1965,  which  will  be  set 
forth  in  the  budget  referred  to  In  subsection 
(a)  meet  the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  subsection  (a) ,  and 

(2)  causes  such  amounts  to  be  published 
In  the  Federal  Register  before  the  date  on 
which  such  budget  Is  transmitted  to  the 
Congress, 

then  the  contingency  provided  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  treated  as  satisfied. 

(c)  Effective  Date  of  Withholding. — Not- 
withstanding section  302(d),  the  amend- 
ments made  by  section  302  (and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
amended  by  such  section)  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  amounts  paid  before  the  30th 
day  after  whichever  of  the  following  dates  is 
the  earlier:  The  date  on  which  a  budget  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
thereof  is  transmitted  to  the  Congress,  or 
the  date  on  which  the  amounts  of  the  esti- 
mated administrative  budget  expenditures 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1964, 
and  June  30,  1966,  are  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  pursuant  to  subsection  (b). 

It  is  regrettable  that  we  do  not  have 
in  the  Congress  as  of  this  date  a  mecha- 
nism or  a  procedure  for  establishing 
either  a  spending  or  appropriation  ceiling 
that  will  be  more  binding.  But  It  Is  no 
excuse  not  to  do  what  we  can  with  the 
tools  that  we  have  at  our  command. 

We  have  a  Budget  and  Accounting  Act. 
Let  us  remember  that.  We  have  a  Bud- 
get and  Accounting  Act,  and  under  It 
the  President  is  required  to  calculate  the 
level  of  expenditures  at  the  beginning 
of  each  session.  He  does  this  on  the  basis 
of  the  appropriations  that  have  been 
made  by  the  Congress  and  on  the  basis 
of  the  plans  that  he  has  with  regard  to 
the  rate  at  which  expenditures  will  be 
made.  Under  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act  the  President  is  required  to  make 
these  calculations  for  the  current  year 
and  for  the  ensuing  year.  He  will  have 
to  do  it  next  January  for  fiscal  year 
1964,  which  we  are  now  in;  and  for  fiscal 
year  1965  which  is  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  says 
the  President  should  look  at  his  plans, 
and  where  we  are,  and  what  Congress 
has  done,  and  tell  us  what  the  expendi- 
ture levels  are  going  to  be.  What  do  we 
say  in  this  motion  to  recommit?  We 
say  that  tax  reduction  will  take  effect, 
not  on  what  the  President  elects  to  do, 
but  on  the  basis  of  what  the  figures  and 
the  calculations  show  the  situation  to  be. 

If,  as  a  result  of  those  calculations,  the 
level  of  expenditure  exceeds  $97  billion 
for  1964,  the  tax  reduction  will  not  go 
into  effect.  Furthermore,  if  expenditures 
are  to  exceed  $98  billion  for  1965,  the  tax 
reduction  will  not  go  into  effect. 

The  President  under  the  act  does  not 
just  pick  some  figure  out  of  the  air. 
Congress  set  up  a  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  help  him  review  our  fiscal  situation. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  provides  the 
data  for  the  President  to  be  able  to  tell 
us  where  we  are  going  and  what  the 
figures  are.  All  we  say  in  the  motion  to 
recommit  is  that  these  figures  will  deter- 
mine if  the  tax  reduction  goes  into  ef- 
fect. 

We  are  not  delegating  any  authority  to 
the  President.  The  President  already 
has  the  authority  and  the  responsibility 


under  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
to  determine  what  the  actual  and  pro- 
jected level  of  expenditures  are  in  fact. 
We  are  saying  if  those  estimated  levels 
are  within  the  limitations  imposed  in 
the  motion,  the  tax  reduction  goes  into 
effect.  If  they  are  not,  the  tax  reduction 
does  not  go  into  effect.  For  the  life  of 
me  I  cannot  understand  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon],  and 
others  who  have  said  that  this  is  a  dele- 
gation of  authority  to  the  President. 
All  we  do  is  to  use  figures  that  he  Is 
already  required  by  law  to  submit  to  the 
Nation.  If  those  figures  show  that  we 
can  afford  a  tax  reduction,  then  the  tax 
reduction  goes  Into  effect. 

If  they  show  we  cannot,  the  tax  re- 
duction does  not  go  into  effect.  I  do 
not  know  a  more  responsible  way  to  con- 
dition tax  reduction  on  expenditure  con- 
trols.   I  wish  we  had  a  more  perfect  way. 

It  Is  true  that  the  President  may  deter- 
mine, subsequent  to  the  date  of  his  budg- 
et message,  that  there  should  be  an 
increase  in  expenditures.  I  am  relying 
on  the  fact  that  I  trust  the  President 
and  believe  he  will  be  honest  In  carrying 
out  the  law.  But  look  at  the  Budget  Act, 
those  of  you  who  worry  about  his  fina- 
gling or  juggling  of  figures.  The  act  says 
the  President  can  transmit  supplemental 
or  deficiency  appropriations  to  the  Con- 
gress. It  also  says,  though,  that  he  shall 
accompany  such  proposals  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  therefor,  including 
the  reason  for  their  omission  from  the 
budget. 

The  President  has  to  submit  to  us  un- 
der the  law  his  expenditure  levels  for 
fiscal  1964  and  1965.  And  we  say  by  this 
motion  that  these  expenditure  levels  will 
determine  whether  this  tax  cut  goes  Into 
effect.  We  are  not  passing  the  buck  to 
the  President.  We  are  putting  some  of 
the  burden  on  our  own  shoulders. 
Whether  the  President  can  live  within 
$97  billion  as  far  as  fiscal  1964  Is  con- 
cerned will  depend  on  some  of  our  actions 
between  now  and  the  end  of  this  session 
as  we  vote  on  the  appropriation  bills. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  It  has  been  suggested 
In  some  quarters  that  If  this  motion  to 
recommit  should  prevail,  it  leaves  in  the 
air  a  question  as  to  whether  the  tax  cut 
will  become  effective  In  January.  Will 
not  the  gentleman  agree  with  me,  with 
this  bill  having  to  go  to  the  other  body 
and  the  hearings  being  held  over  there, 
that  if  there  is  to  be  a  tax  bill  this  year. 
It  will  be  very  late  in  the  year  and  cer- 
tainly no  one  will  know  for  sure  what 
win  happen  until  that  day  arrives? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  This  mat- 
ter of  uncertainty  is  just  as  much  a 
smokescreen  as  all  of  the  rest  of  the 
complaints  they  have  voiced  about  this 
particular  motion  to  recommit.  It  has 
no  basis  in  fact.  As  I  read  the  news- 
papers, there  is  uncertjiinty  as  to  what 
the  Senate  Is  going  to  do  and  whether 
they  are  going  to  act  this  year  on  the 
tax  bill.  If  the  motion  Is  passed  we 
will  know  at  the  latest  15  days  after  the 
next  session  of  Congress  meets  whether 
these  levels  are  met.    In  fact,  we  will 
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know  before  that  If  the  President  desires 
to  publish  these  figures  In  the  Federal 
Register  prior  to  his  budget  message. 
All  we  are  doing  is  making  tax  cuts  con- 
tingent on  expenditure  cuts.  The  Presi- 
dent simply  Indicates  what  the  facts 
show. 

Let  us  talk  a  little  bit  about  this  spend- 
ing and  who  has  the  responsibility.     I 
only  mention  it  because  of  some  things 
that  have  been  said  during  the  debate 
on  this  bill.   It  makes  me  feel  that  maybe 
there  is  some  uncertainty  even  in  this 
body,  and  what  I  have  read  in  the  press 
and  some  other  places  Indicates  that 
there  is  confusion.    It  is  true  that  the 
sole  power  to  appropriate  funds,  subject 
to  veto,  rests  with  the  Congress.    It  is 
also  true,  however,  that  the  President 
substantially    determines    the    level    of| 
Federal  spending.    The  motion  to  recom- 
mit was  framed  in  recognition  of  thatj 
overlapping  resporisibility.     The  Presi-j 
dent  initiates  the  spending.    He  does  so! 
when    he    submits    to    Congress,    after! 
lengthy  consideration  by  the  Bureau  of! 
the  Budget  and  elsewhere,  his  appropri- 1 
ation  requests  in  the  aruiual  budget  mes- 1 
sage.    He  sets  the  level  of  the  expend!-! 
tures  on  the  basis  not  only  of  new  spend- 
ing authority,  which  he  asks  of  Congress, 
but  also  on  the  unobligated  authority  al- 
ready available  to  him.    At  the  start  of 
this  fiscal  year,  this  unobligated  author- 
ity amounted  to  $87  billion.    The  Presi- 
dent determines,  in  large  measure,  the! 
level  or  the  rate  at  which  that  $87  biUion! 
is  being  spent,  not  the  Congress,  because 
we   have   already   given   him    the   $87 
billion.  J 

Within  the  spending  authority  he  haa| 
available,  the  President  has  a  wide 
choice.  He  can  use  the  spending  au- 
thority to  the  limit.  He  can  use  part  of; 
it.  or  need  not  use  any  of  it.  In  essencej 
his  budget  message  is  based  on  his  judg-j 
ment  of  the  national  priority  of  various 
programs.  ' 

I  beard  the  argument  made  by  some! 
that  this  gives  an  Item  veto  to  thei 
President.  They  assume  that  the  Presi-« 
dent  cannot  do  anything  about  spending^ 
Well,  what  was  the  exercise  performed! 
down  in  the  White  House  just  a  coupla 
of  days  ago  in  an  effort  to  influence  the 
vote  on  this  tax  bill? 

In  that  instance  the  President  calleq 
in  his  Cabinet  and  he  said  "Now  I  wantj 
you  to  hold  the  level  of  employment 
down  to  save  some  money ;  we  are  going 
to  economize."  What  was  that  if  it  wa4 
not  Executive  control  over  expenditure 
levels  and  the  rate  of  expenditures? 

The  administration  bragged  in  1963 
that  they  had  cut  back;  they  said  thaf 
the  President  had  called  in  the  CabUiei 
officers  and  read  the  riot  act  to  them  an4 
said,  'You  boys  have  to  cut  more."  An4 
finally  we  asked  them,  "How  much  did 
you  save?"  They  said,  "We  saved  $1  bil4 
lion  by  that  process."  That  is  what  thejf 
said  in  1962.  ' 

The  President  does  have  this  au-f 
thority,  and  that  is  all  we  are  contending; 
This  is  not  an  item  veto.  He  has  th^ 
authority  by  his  control  over  the  level  o^ 
expenditure.  And  mark  this  when  any* 
body  says  that  all  control  is  in  the  Con* 
gress. 

There  Is  a  certain  matter  of  Preslt 
dential   prestige  and  influence.     I  an> 


not  very  enthusiastic  about  it,  but  I  have 
seen  some  of  it  exercised  today.  It  makes 
me  wonder  how  much  of  a  free  agent 
some  Members  of  Congress  actually  are. 
The  President  has  considerable  con- 
trol over  spending.  But  we  share  it,  too. 
All  we  are  suggesting  in  this  smiendment 
is  that  when  the  combined  responsibility 
is  added  up,  what  the  Congress  does  in 
appropriations,  what  the  President  pro- 
poses as  his  level  of  expenditures,  if  it 
points  to  a  situation  where  we  will  not 
exceed  $97  billion  of  expenditures  for 
1964  and  $98  biUion  for  1965,  the  tax 
cut  goes  into  effect.  But  If  we  are  going 
to  exceed  those  levels,  then  the  tax  re- 
duction cannot  go  into  effect  because 
we  cannot  afford  it. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  who  is  going  to 
get  the  blame.  I  should  assume  that  the 
blame  would  fall  in  both  places,  on  those 
who  voted  diirlng  this  Congress  for  in- 
creases in  appropriations,  who  voted  for 
new  programs,  and  on  the  President; 
that  it  will  be  shared  jointly.  And  that 
is  where  the  responsibility  should  be. 
And  that  is  what  this  motion  tries  to  do. 
It  puts  the  responsibility  where  it  be- 
longs so  that  the  people  may  be  able  to 
look  at  some  of  these  roUcalls  on  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Authority  and  all 
the  rest  that  the  administration  pressure 
will  be  put  on  to  pass.  The  people  will 
look  at  them  and  say,  "Let  us  see  how 
you  voted,  whether  you  voted  for  or 
against  these  things.  Let  us  see  who  is 
really  trying  to  give  us  our  tax  reduc- 
tion." That  is  the  purpose  of  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit,  and  that  is  what  it 
will  accomplish. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  one  further 
thing. 

Figures  are  not  unreasonable  figures. 
My  colleagues  and  I  have  tried  to  work 
out  what  we  thought  came  within  rea- 
son. As  things  stand  now,  the  admin- 
istration estimates  that  expenditures  for 

1964  will  be  about  $98  billion.  We  say 
you  can  make  a  further  $1  billion  cut. 
And  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Cannon]  will  agree  with  me 
that  if  the  other  body  sustains  some  of 
the  cuts  that  his  committee  has  ap- 
proved, and  which  have  passed  through 
this  House,  we  can  live  within  $97  bil- 
lion. We  can  save  $1  billion  that  was 
planned  to  be  spent  by  the  executive 
branch.  We  can  do  that.  That  is  all 
we  ask. 

The  proposed  limitation  of  $98  billion 
on  spending  for  fiscal  1965  is  certainly 
attainable.  This  is  $5V2  billion  over 
what  was  spent  in  fiscal  1963,  and  $1 
billion  over  the  proposed  ceiling  for  fiscal 
1964.  The  administration  has  ample 
time  to  review  the  priorities  for  fiscal 

1965  and  decide  upon  the  expenditures 
which  should  be  given  preference.  If 
that  is  done  instead  of  trying  to  dream 
up  new  expenditures.  I  am  confident  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress  will  be 
able  to  comply  with  the  limitations  on 
spending  both  for  fiscal  1964  and  1965. 

I  do  not  regard  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit as  placing  the  tax  cut  in  jeopardy. 
I  regard  it  as  making  the  tax  cut  perma- 
nent. To  me  it  is  the  only  responsible 
thing  to  do,  to  bind  ourselves  by  some 
commitment  to  hold  the  level  of  expendi- 
tures, or  else  there  can  be  no  tax 
reduction. 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  beginning,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes],  am  I  correct  in 
my  understanding  that  the  gentleman's 
motion  to  recommit  is  the  motion  that 
he  submitted  for  release  on  September 
18  last? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Before 
the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee? That  will  be  the  motion  to  re- 
commit to  which  the  gentleman  has  re- 
ferred? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Yes. 
Mr.  MILLS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Again,  on  my  own  time  I  want  to  thank 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes],  for  the 
contributions  that  he  made  during  all 
the  time  that  we  considered  this  bill. 
When  it  came  to  a  vote  on  most  of  the 
provisions  which  are  contained  in  the 
bill — I  do  not  say  all  of  the  bill — on  most 
of  them  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
joined  the  chairman  and  other  members 
of  the  committee  in  support  of  those 
provisions. 

The  gentleman  voted  for  the  provi- 
sions which  are  contained  in  title  I  and 
title  ni  of  the  bill  which  provide  for 
the  reduction  over  a  2-year  period  in 
rates,  from  20  to  91  percent  for  indi- 
viduals to  14  to  70  percent,  and. for  cor- 
porations, from  52  to  48  percent  in  total, 
and  the  change  in  the  normal  tax  from 
30  to  22  percent  in  behalf  of  small 
business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  made  many  other  contribu- 
tions to  this  bill.  So,  I  do  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  want  to  assvu^  him  of 
my  deep  appreciation  for  those  contribu- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  has  said 
that  he  is  opposed  to  these  high  World 
War  n  taxes  and  that  the  Republican 
Party  is  entitled  to  take  credit  for  the 
elimination  of  some  of  them.  Yes;  the 
Republican  Party  did  vote  for  a  tax 
reduction  in  1948.  The  Republican 
Party  did  again  vote  for  a  tax  reduction 
in  the  83d  Congress.  I  do  not  care 
what  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck],  who  Is 
one  of  my  good  friends,  says,  I  know 
good  and  well  it  was  not  the  fact  that  the 
Republicans  cut  taxes  which  caused  the 
RepubUcan  Party  to  lose  the  House.  You 
just  could  not  point  to  anything  else 
much  which  you  had  done.  That  Is  the 
reason.  So  do  not  have  concern,  my 
friends  on  the  Democratic  side,  that  to 
be  for  a  tax  reduction  at  this  time  means 
your  defeat  in  the  coming  election  per 
se.  Just  that  and  that  alone. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  want  to  again  em- 
phasize the  theme  of  what  I  said  yester- 
day, very  briefly.  I  think  as  far  as  the 
economic  policy  in  the  United  States  is 
concerned  which,  of  course,  includes  fis- 
cal policy,  expenditure  policy,  and  tax 
policy,  we  are  at  the  forks  of  the  road. 
Either  we  from  this  day  forward  begin  to 
place  greater  reliance  upon  the  private 
sector  of  our  economy  to  help  us  solve 
some  of  the  problems  of  today  or  on 
down  the  road  in  the  future  we  will  be 
faced  not  with  present  rates  of  spending 
by  the  Federal  Government,  but  we  will 
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be  faced  with  even  higher  rates  of  spend- 
ing by  the  Federal  Government  and 
somebody  will  suggest  that  Government 
in  Washington,  since  the  private  sector 
cannot  solve  Its  part  of  these  problems, 
will  have  to  take  over  and  make  a  great- 
er effort  to  solve  them.  That  Is  what  Is 
Involved  in  this  legislation,  a  recognition 
of  the  importance  and  role  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  can  play  in  the  solution  of 
these  problems  which  we  have  today. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes],  says  that  he  agrees  with  all 
this,  that  he  feels  this  tax  bill  can  do 
some  good,  that  these  tax  rates  are  too 
high,  but  that  there  is  another  element 
Involved  here  that  we  discussed  yesterday 
and  with  which  I  am  in  complete  accord, 
as  I  stated  yesterday.  We  cannot  reduce 
taxes  and  be  unmindful  of  the  spending 
levels  of  Government.  We  must  make 
a  diligent  effort  here  to  hold  a  tight  rein 
on  spending  If  we  are  to  go  up  this  road 
of  tax  reduction. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
says  that  in  fiscal  year  1964.  if  we  take 
this  step  of  reducing  expenditures  to  the 
extent  of  about  $1  billion  for  this  fiscal 
year  and  continue  at  what  is  the  present 
estimate  of  spending,  $98  billion  in  the 
fiscal  year  1965  we  will  be  fiscally  re- 
sponsible. 

He  gets  us  into  a  numbers  game.  If 
you  shave  $1  billion  off  of  the  present 
estimate  for  1964,  without  regard  to  what 
effect  it  has  upon  oxir  Government,  but 
just  announce  that  the  spending  in  fiscal 
1964  Is  going  to  be  $1  billion  less,  then 
we  become  fiscally  responsible  and  we 
can  have  a  tax  reduction  now. 

He  also  is  aware  of  the  statement  that 
was  made  in  the  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  us  in  pointing  out  that  he  com- 
mitted himself  to  a  deficit  in  1965  fiscal 
year  of  less  than  the  deficit  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  said  would  be 
the  case  in  fiscal  1964  with  the  tax  bill. 

My  friend  knows  that  that  figure  was 
$9.2  billion.  Then  he  says  if  we  will  hold 
the  rate  of  spending  at  the  level  of  $98 
billion  we  can  suddenly  become  fiscally 
responsible  because,  according  to  Mr. 
Byrne's  estimates  this  means  we  are  re- 
quiring the  President  to  hold  his  deficit 
for  1965.  not  to  $9.2  billion,  but  to  $9 
billion.  Thus  a  difference  of  two-tenths 
of  a  billion  dollars,  according  to  this  mo- 
tion  makes  us  fiscally  responsible.  I 
wish  to  goodness  it  would.  I  wish  I  could 
believe  what  I  heard  the  gentleman  say 
on  television  the  other  day,  that  he 
had  found  the  unbreakable  way  of  hold- 
ing down  spending. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

I  suggest  that  the  gentleman  quote  me 
accurately. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
if  I  have  misquoted  him.  I  thought  he 
said  he  had  found  the  formula. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  never 
insisted  on  that,  and  I  never  claimed  that. 
The  gentleman  was  at  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee when  I  made  it  clear  that  this  was 
not  a  perfect  solution.  Nevertheless,  we 
would  have  made  a  commitment  to  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  MILLS.  You  do  not  have  a  com- 
mitment to  yourself  in  your  motion.  All 
you  are  doing  is  trying  to  tell  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States  if  he  does  not 
engage  in  your  formula  of  magic  num- 
bers tiiere  will  be  no  tax  bill.  That  is 
what  you  are  saying.  What  are  you  do- 
ing? You  are  doing  what  I  thought  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin  would  never  do 
for  a  Republican  or  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent. You  are  saying  that  we  in  the 
Congress  are  not  going  to  determine  the 
expenditure  policy  and  the  reduction  of 
taxes  but  you  are  going  to  have  him  do  it 
by  engaging  with  you  in  these  magic 
numbers  that  you  have  come  up  with. 
Your  formula  is  to  require  that  he  sub- 
mit certain  estimates.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  whatsoever  with  what  the  Congress 
will  appropriate  and  what  the  rate  of 
spending  will  be  during  the  fiscal  year 
1964  or  the  fiscal  year  1965.  But  it  is 
going  to  make  the  people  think  that  we 
have  set  a  ceiling  and  then  a  little  later 
on.  6  or  18  months  from  now,  they  may 
find  out  we  have  not  changed  from,  say, 
$98.5  bilUon  for  1965  or  from  $97.1  bil- 
lion for  1964,  and  that  our  ceiling  did 
not  work. 

I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  something 
I  know  after  the  study  we  have  given  to 
this  Is  not  going  to  have  one  iota  of  effect 
upon  the  rate  of  spending. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  it  does.  Your 
proposal  looks  to  2  fiscal  years.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  I  am  certain, 
agrees  with  me  that  the  question  of 
bringing  down  Federal  expenditures  is 
not  just  a  2 -year  proposition.  It  is  a 
proposition  in  the  long  range  and  it  is 
going  to  take  a  long-range  approach  to 
bring  it  down.  Everybody  in  this  House 
knows  if  we  adopt  the  motion  it  does  not 
replace  the  substance  of  section  1.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  going  to  be  inter- 
preted to  replace  it.  It  takes  the  onus, 
therefore,  off  the  Congress  and  passes  the 
buck  completely  to  the  White  House. 
It  says,  "Mr.  President,  even  though  we 
have  your  appropriation  bills  up  here  for 
1964,  even  though  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, according  to  what  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  said,  has  cut  those  appropriation 
bills  so  far  by  $3.8  billion,  even  though 
that  matter  is  here,  imresolved  for  the 
most  part,  and  not  acted  on  in  the  other 
body,  we  are  going  to  tell  you  now  that 
whatever  you  do,  if  we  give  you  authori- 
ty, if  we  make  it  $98  billion,  we  give  you 
authority  to  put  a  billion  dollars  of  it 
anywhere  you  want  to." 

That  is  authority  that  the  Congress 
has  never  wanted  to  give  to  any  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  by  turning 
down  the  proposition  of  the  item  veto. 
I  for  one  have  told  everyone  that  I 
would  never  vote  for  any  such  prop>osi- 
tion.  The  President  has  recommended 
in  the  past  that  we  give  him  authority 
to  cut  taxes  by  10  percent.  The  proposal 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  gives 
the  executive  branch  the  right  to  cut 
taxes  and  set  the  timing  of  the  cut.  I 
say  to  anyone  who  believes  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  prerogatives  of  the  legisla- 
tive body,  how  can  you  think  in  terms  of 
giving  to  a  Chief  Elxecutive  authority 
that  a  Chief  Executive  is  not  even  asking 
for?  How  can  you  ask  another  coordi- 
nate branch  of  the  Government  to  try 
to  do  things  that  are  our  responsibility, 
if  we  are  not  going  to  surrender  here  to 
the  Executive  the  final  decision  over  fis- 


cal policy  and  tax  policy?    I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  want  to  do  that. 

But  there  is  a  fimdamental  weakness 
in  this  motion  to  recommit  It  is  going 
to  put  my  friends  who  vote  for  it  in  the 
position  of  being  in  doubt  up  to  Janu- 
ary 1  next  year  or  to  the  submission  of 
the  budget  figure  as  to  whether  they 
have  voted  for  tax  reduction  or  tax  in- 
creases. I  do  not  know  whether  the 
gentleman  intends  it  this  way  or  not,  but 
this  motion  I  referred  to,  I  asked  him 
if  that  was  what  he  will  offer  and  he 
said  it  is  what  he  will  offer.  It  is  an 
amendment  In  the  form  of  a  motion  to 
recommit.  On  page  27,  after  line  23,  it 
says  that  under  these  conditions  we  have 
been  talking  about,  these  magic  figures 
of  $97  and  $98  billion,  then  this  title, 
this  title  I  on  rates,  and  title  m,  which 
is  the  one  having  to  do  with  withhold- 
ing, will  not  go  into  effect.  Those  are 
the  titles  that  provide  for  tax  reduction. 
Title  n  continues  in  effect.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  its  l)ecoming  law.  The 
President  has  nothing  to  say  atwut  this. 
That  is  the  title  of  the  bill  that  provides 
for  all  the  structural  changes,  including 
the  repeal  of  the  dividend  credit,  which 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  deplores, 
including  the  denial  of  certain  State  and 
local  tax  deductions,  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  deplores,  including  the 
6  percentage  points  penalty  on  corpora- 
tions in  a  controlled  group  that  use  a 
multiplicity  of  surtax  exemptions,  6  per- 
centage points  penalty  for  that.  No 
tax  reduction  at  all  is  involved  in  title 
II  which  is  not  touched  by  Mr.  Byrnes' 
amendment. 

Do  you  want  to  leave  here  tonight  hav- 
ing voted  for  a  motion  that  you  cannot 
explain  to  your  constituents,  knowing 
that  when  you  voted  for  it,  it  resulted  in 
an  increase  of  $900  million  or  $1  billion 
in  their  tax,  or  a  bill  that  actually 
brought  about  an  overall  reduction  of 
approximately  $11  billion  in  the  tax  bur- 
dens of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States?  Do  we  want  to  leave  here  with 
that  uncertainty  hanging  over  our 
heads?     I  am  surprised  at  my  friend. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  sur- 
prised at  my  friend. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  not  reflecting 
upon  my  friend. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  gen- 
tleman knew  this  was  the  situation,  and 
I  am  willing  to  admit  it.  Furthermore, 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  debate  what  he 
Is  now  talking  about,  but  you  notice  my 
time  has  all  expired  and  he  has  5 
minutes  left. 

Mr.  MILLS.  My  friend  has  been  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  too  long 
for  me  to  know  that  he  needs  my  help 
in  the  development  of  any  amendment 
he  offers  or  any  motion  to  recommit. 
This  amendment  has  been  available  in 
print  since  Septemt>er  17  last.  I  as- 
sume that  is  what  he  intends.  If  it  is 
not,  the  gentleman  has  time  to  change 
it.  But  if  he  changes  it  now  will  we 
know  then  whether  it  increases  taxes  or 
reduces  taxes,  as  we  want  to  do? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  motion  on 
its  merits  or,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
its  technical  imperfection,  will  be  turned 
down  overwhelmingly  by  the  House  and 
that  the  House,  in  turn,  will  pass  the 
legislation  before  it  and  send  it  on  to  the 
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other  body  where  that  body  can  consider 
It  this  year.  I  trust.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
my  colleagues  will  see  the  virtue  of  going 
along  with  the  work  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  as  it  has  on  so  many 
other  occasions. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  having  the 
patience  to  listen  to  me  this  afternoon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  wish  to  yield  any  further 
time? 

Mr.  MILLS.    No.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Under  the  rule,  the  bill  is  considered 
as  having  been  read  for  amendment. 

No  amendments  are  in  order  to  the 
bill  except  amendments  offered  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Are  there  any  committee  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  which  Is  a  technical  amend- 
ment correcting  certain  clerical  errors 
in  the  printing  of  the  biU.  Though  the 
amendment  applies  to  pages  39.  107.  244. 
and  266  of  the  bill,  it  is  offered  as  one 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  '^. 

Page  39,  lines  4  and  5,  strike  out  "exceedis" 
and   Inaert:    "does  not  exceed". 

Page  107,  line  7,  strike  out  "apply"  and 
Insert:    "applies". 

Page  344.  line  22,  strike  out  "dividend" 
and  insert:  "dividends". 

Page  266.  line  3,  strike  out  "clause,"  and 
Insert:  "subparagraph.". 
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I  The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  quali- 
fies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  199,  nays  226.  not  voting  7, 
as  follows: 

IRoUNo.  156) 
YEAS— 198 


The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 
The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Under  the  ruJe.  the 

Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose  and 
Mr.  RoosKvxLT.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill.  H  R.  8363,  bo  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  individ- 
ual and  corporate  income  taxes  and  to 
make  certain  structural  changes  with  re- 
spect to  the  income  tax.  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
527,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  wsis  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bllL 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes]  rise? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit 
which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed lo  the  bill? 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  am,  Mr. 
Speaker. 


Mr  Btrkes  of  Wisconsin  moves  to  recom- 
mit the  bill  (HR.  8363)  to  the  Committee  on 
Wlays  and  Means  with  Instructions  to  re- 
px)rt  the  same  back  to  the  House  forthwith 
w^h  the  following  amendment: 
"Page  27,  after  line  23,  Insert: 
Sec.  133.  REOucrioit  or  Tax  Rates  Con- 
tingent ON  ExPENorruBK  Con- 
trol 
"'(a)  General  Ruu:.— The  amendments 
njade  by  this  title  and  title  III  shall  not  take 
eiect  unless  the  Budget  of  the  United  States 
C*jvernment  which  U  required  by  section 
2dl(a)  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1J21  (31  U.S.C.,  sec.  11(a)).  to  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  Congress  during  the  first  16  days 
ol  the  regular  session  of  the  Congress  begin- 
ning In  1964  sets  forth — 

[•••(1)    an    amount   not    In   excess   of   $97, 
0^.000.000   as   the  estimated   admlnlstratlAj 
budget  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  en 
lig  June  30,   1964,  and 

T"'(2)    an    amount   not   In   excess   of   $98.- 
„.000,000   as  the  estimated  administrative 
idget  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,   1965. 

•(b)   EiTECT    or    Prior    Pxtblication.— If 
e  President — 

" '  ( 1)  determines  that  the  amounts  of 
ie  estimated  administrative  budget  expend- 
itures for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1664.  and  J\me  30.  1965,  which  will  be  set 
fhrth  In  the  budget  referred  to  In  subsection 
(bi)  meet  the  requlremente  of  i>aragrapli8 
(fl)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a),  and 

•"(2)   causes    such    amounts    to    be    pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  before  the  date 
|n  which  such  budget  Is  transmitted  to  the 

ngress, 
.ien  the  contingency  provided  by  subsection 
a)   shall  be  treated  as  satisfied. 

•(c)  EmcnvR  Date  or  WrrHHOLDiNO. — 
fotwlthstandlng  section  302(d).  the  amend- 
aenu  made  by  section  302  (and  the  pro- 
,lsions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
4mended  by  such  section)  shall  not  apply 
Vlth  respect  to  amounts  paid  before  the  30th 
^ay  after  whichever  of  the  following  dates 
Is  the  earlier:  The  date  on  which  a  budget 
referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  which  meets  the 
fequlrements  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
thereof  Is  transmitted  to  the  Congress,  or  the 
^ate  on  which  the  amounts  of  the  estimated 
lidmlnlstratlve  budget  expendltxires  for  the 
nscal  years  ending  June  30,  1964.  and  June 
80,  1965,  are  published  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter pursuant  to  subsection  (b).'" 

Mr.  MTT.Ti^  (during  the  reading  of  the 
motion  to  recommit) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  if  it  is  agreeable  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  to  dis- 
pense with  the  further  reading  of  the 
motion  since  we  have  had  copies  of  it  and 
it  has  been  available  to  us. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  thece  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MILLS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous    question    on    the    motion    to 
recommit. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.    BYRNES     of     Wisconsin.     Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr   MILLS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  in  asking  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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NAYS— 226 

Cooler 

Corman 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis.  Qa. 

E>avis.  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Edmondson 

Edwards 

Elliott 

Everett 

Evlns 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flnnegan 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 


Nelsen 

Norbtad 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Felly 

Pillion 

Plrnle 

Poff 

Pool 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Reid.Ill. 

Reld,  NY. 

Relfel 

Rhodes,  Aria. 

Rich 

Rlehlman 

Roblson 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

St.  George 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Short 

Shrtver 

Slbal 

Slier 

Skubitz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Va. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stlnson     ■ 

Tkft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tollefson 

Tvick 

Tupper 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Waggonner 

Wallhauser 

Watson 

Weaver 

Westland 

Whalley 

Wharton 

Whltten 

WidnaU 

WlllUms 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  Ind. 

W  instead 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Younger  "» 
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Fogarty 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Prtedel 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Clalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gill 

Gonzalez 

Grabowskl 

Grant 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Hawkins 


Hays 

Healey 

Hubert 

Hechler 

HemphUl 

Herlong 

Holifleld 

Holland 

Hull 

Ichord 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kilgore 

King.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Komegay 

Landrum 

Lankford 

Leggett 

Leslnskl 

Libonatl 

Long,  La.  ' 

Long,  Md. 

McDoweU 

McFall 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mahon 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Monagan 

Montoya 


Gubser 
Hosmer 
O'Brien.  HI. 


Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murray 
Nate  her 
Nedzl 
Nix 

OBrlen.N.Y. 
O'Hara,  111. 
OHara,  Mich. 
O'Konskl 
Olsen.  Mont. 
Olson,  Minn. 
ONeiU 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
PhUbln 
Pike 
Pilcher 
Poage 
Powell 
Price 
Puclnskl 
Purcell 
Rains 
'    Randall 
Reuss 

■Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rivers,  Alaska 
Rivers,  8.C. 
Roberts,  Ala 
Roberts,  Tex. 
Rodino 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Rogers,  Tex. 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rooney.  Pa. 
Roosevelt 
Rosenthal 

NOT  VOTING— 7 


Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan,  Mich. 

St  Germain 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shelley 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Sikes 

SUk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staebler 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thomi>8on,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thornl>erry 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tuten 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vinson 

Watts 

Weltner 

White 

Wlckersham 

winu 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Young 
Zablocki 


Ryan.  NY. 
St.  Onge 


Sheppard 
Whltener 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Gubser  for.  with  Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois 
against. 

Mr.  Hosmer  for,  with  Mr.  Whltener  against. 

Until  further  notice: ' 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Ryan  of  New  York. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  w&s  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  271,  nays  155,  not  voting  6, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  167] 
YEAS— 271 


Adair 

Brooks 

Daniels 

Addabbo 

Broomfield 

Davis,  Ga. 

Albert 

Brown,  Calif. 

Davis,  Tenn 

Ashley 

Buckley 

Dawson 

AsplnaU 

Burke 

Delaney 

Auchlncloss 

Burkhalter 

Dent 

Ayres 

Burleson 

Denton 

Barrett 

Bvrne,  Pa. 

Dlggs 

Barry 

Cahlll 

Dlngell 

Bass 

Cameron 

Donohue 

Bates 

Cannon 

Dorn 

Beckworth 

Carey 

Dowdy 

Bell 

Casey 

Downing 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Celler 

Dulskl 

Bennett,  Mich 

Chelf 

Duncan 

Blatnlk 

Clark 

Dwyer 

Boggs 

Cohelan 

Edmondson 

Boland 

Conte 

Edwards 

Boiling 

Cooley 

Elliott 

Bonner 

Corbett 

Everett 

Bow 

Corman 

Kvlns 

Brademas 

r!TTr  . . 

Daddarlo 

_1  lAA 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Flnnegan 

Flno 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

GUI 

Glenn 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Grabowskl 

Grant 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

G  rover 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Halpern 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Healey 

Hubert 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Holifleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Huddleston 

HuU 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kilgore 

King.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 


Abbltt 

Abele 

Abernethy 

Alger 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Arends 

Ash  brook 

Ashmore 

Avery 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Baring 

Battln 

Becker 

Beermann 

Belcher 

Berry 

Betts 

Bolton. 

Frances  P. 
Bolton. 

Oliver  P. 
Bray 
Brock 
Bromwell 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Bi'uce 
Btuton 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cederberg 


ni. 

,  N.Y. 


Komegay 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Lankford 

Leggett 

Leslnskl 

Libonatl 

Lindsay 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McDade 

McDowell 

McFall 

McMUlan 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Martin.  Mass. 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy, 

Murphy, 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

O'Hara,  Ul. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neill 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

PtirceU 

Rains 

Randall 

Reld,  NY. 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlehlman 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

NAYS— 155 

Chsunberlaln 
Chenoweth 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Corner 
Colmer 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
Curtis 
Dague 
Derounlan 
Derwlnskl 
Devine 
Dole 

Ellsworth 
Findley 
Fisher 
Ford 
Foreman 
Forrester 
Gary 
Gathlngs 
Goodllng 
Griffin 
Gross 
GvuTiey 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Harrison 


Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla, 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan,  Mich. 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Schenck 

Scott 

Secrest 

Senner 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Slbal 

Sickles 

Slier 

Slsk 

Slack 

Staebler 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomberry 

Toll 

Tollefson 

Trimble 

Tupper 

Tuten 

UdaU 

unman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vamk 

Vinson 

Waggonner 

Wallhauser 

Watts 

Weaver 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White 

Wlckersham 

WidnaU 

WUliams 

WUlls 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wilson,  Ind. 
Wydler 
Young 
Zablocki 


Harsha 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

Horan 

Hutchinson 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Keith 

KUbum 

King.  N.Y. 

Knox 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

McClory 

McCuUoch 

Mclntlre 

McLoskey 

MacGregor 

Mahon 

MallUard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Calif. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

May 


Meader 

Michel 

Miller,  NY. 

MllUken 

MinshaU 

Morton 

Nelsen 

Norblad 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pilcher 

Pinion 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Reid.IU. 

Relfel 


Gubser 
Hosmer 


Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rich 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

St.  George 

Schadeberg 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Short 

Shrtver 

Slkes 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Snyder 

Springer 

NOT  VOTING— 6 
O'Brien,  111.         St.  Onge 


Stlnson 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Watson 

Westland 

Wharton 

Whltten 

WUson,  Bob 

Wlnstead 

Wright 

Wyman 

Younger 


Ryan,  N.Y. 


Whltener 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   announced   the  following 
pairs : 
Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Gubser. 
Mr.  Whltener  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 
Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Ryan  of  New  York. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may  In- 
clude tables  and  extraneous  matter  In 
their  remarks  on  H.R.  8363. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO   EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  aU  Members  who  de- 
sire to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROGRAM  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  advise  the  House  that  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Fogarty]  has  advised  that  on  tomorrow 
he  will  call  up  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill  H.R.  5888.  the  HEW  appropria- 
tion bill.  There  is  a  porsibility  that  we 
may  also  have  another  conference  report 
on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the 
gentleman  tell  us  whether  or  not  the 
conference  report  to  be  called  up  tomor- 
row involves  any  particular  controversy? 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  froni 
Rhode  Island  advises  me  he  does  no; 
think  there  Is  any  matter  of  controvers: ' 
in  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  thank  the  gentle| 
man.  i 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ma^ 
further  advise  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Rains]  will  call  up  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 724.  This  has  been  cleared  with  th( ; 
other  side. 

Mr.  HALLECK.     Mr.  Sj>eaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Can  the  gentlemait 
tell  us  at  this  time  anything  about  th* 
program  for  next  week,  or  will  that  necf 
essarily  have  to  wait  imtil  tomorrow?   I 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  are  not  prepared 
to  announce  the  program  for  next  weel: 
other  than  to  say  we  do  expect  to  havif 
legislative  business  up  for  consideration 
next  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  may  say 
that  House  Joint  Resolution  724,  this 
Chair  understands,  will  be  called  up  by 
unanimous  consent. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tha  . 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  maj' 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  u 
conference  report  on  the  bill  H.R.  5555 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  t<i 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Nortli 
Carolina.  Basil  L.  Whitener,  is  attend- 
ing the  International  Textile  Exposition 
at  Hanover,  Germany,  together  with  u 
large  delegation  of  prominent  Nortti 
Carolina  textile  executives.  He  is  for 
the  passage  of  HR.  8363  and  has  au- 
thorized me  to  say  that  if  he  had  beeri 
here  today  he  would  have  voted  for  it. 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBER  TO  A  STAND 
ING  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  HOUSI! 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Bfr.  BROMWELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  minority  leader  [Mr.  Hal- 
LECK],  I  send  a  privileged  resolution  t<i 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  Richard   S.  Schwelker.  o; 
Pennsylvania,  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  electee: 
a  member  of  the  standing  committee  of  th(  i 
House      of      Representatives      on      Arme< , 
Services. 

The  resolution  (H.  Res.  534)  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  or 
the  table. 


his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  providing  that  the 
George  Washington  5-cent  stamp  be  re- 
designed to  include  the  Immortal  words, 
"To  Bigotry  No  Sanction." 

Our  first  President,  George  Washing- 
ton, used  this  phrase  to  express  the  fun- 
damental concept  of  religious  freedom 
in  America  in  a  letter  to  the  Jewish  Con- 
gregation of  Newport,  R.I.  His  words 
were  well  chosen.  In  four  words,  he 
stated  one  of  the  great  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  our  Republic. 

By  enacting  this  legislation,  the  Con- 
gress can  give  the  world  a  daily  re- 
minder of  America's  belief  in  religious 
and'  racial  tolerance.  The  depraved 
bombing  in  Birmingham  and  religious 
persecution  in  South  Vietnam  call  for 
new  expression  of  our  traditional  belief 
in  fairplay  for  all. 

Although  atonement  for  the  sad  events 
in  Birmingham  and  South  Vietnam  nec- 
essarily rests  in  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tive and  judiciary,  nevertheless  Con- 
gress can  at  least  give  expression  to  the 
national  ideal  through  adoption  of  this 
bill.  Mottos  reflect  the  aspirations  of 
nations. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  one  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  St.  OngeI  who  de- 
serves credit  for  initiating  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  House. 


TO  BIGOTRY  NO  SANCTION 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ash 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemar 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Barry]  may  extenc 


ANTI-SEMITIC     POLICIES     OF     THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
is  being  said  in  a  cleverly  organized  fash- 
ion concerning  the  East- West  thaw  and 
the  validity  of  coexistence  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  point  out  that  de- 
spite the  smiles,  the  objective  of  the  So- 
viet Union  as  it  directs  the  International 
Communist  conspiracy  is  to  deprive  all 
the  people  of  the  world  of  their  free- 
dom. 

To  demonstrate  the  consistent  Com- 
munist activity  in  this  field,  I  submit  for 
the  Record  an  article  which  appeared  in 
/the  September  24  edition  of  the  New 
'  York  Herald  Tribune,  dealing  with  the 
anti-Semitic  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  additional  illustration.  I  place  into 
the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks  a 
resolution  passed  at  the  Eighth  National 
Convention  of  the  Catholic  League  for 
Religious  Assistance  to  Poland,  which 
discusses  the  persecution  of  the  Catholic 
religion  by  the  Polish  Communist 
Government. 

These  two  items.  Mr.  Speaker,  prove 
beyond  all  doubt  that  Communist  poli- 


cies remain  unchanged,  and  that  the 
present  administration  Is  moving  in  the 
^direction  of  committing  an  even  more 
tragic  series  of  blunders  than  Chamber- 
lain at  Munich.  Roosevelt  at  Yalta,  and 
Truman  at  Potsdam: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Sept. 
24,  1963] 

A  Jewish  Leader's  Plea 

Dr.  Israel  Goldstein,  honorary  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  World  Jewish  Congress,  yesterday 
appealed  to  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
repudiate  "the  anti-Semitic  phases  of  the 
Stalin  terror"  against  the  2.5  million  Jews 
In  Russia. 

The  World  Congress  leader,  who  has  Just 
returned  from  a  1 -month  tour  of  Russia, 
Hungary,  Poland  and  Rumania,  spoke  at  the 
local  offices  of  the  organization,  15  East 
84th  Street. 

He  said  he  had  found  that  Russian  Jews 
did  not  share  In  "the  liberalization  policy 
initiated  by  Khrushchev"  and  unless  this 
unequal  treatment  Is  corrected  "public 
opinion  will  be  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  Is  a  calculated  plan  on  the  part  of  the 
regime  to  liquidate  Judaism  and  Jewish 
culture.  This  would  be  cultural  and  spiritual 
genocide." 

He  asked  that  the  Soviet  regime  permit 
Jewish  congregations  to  establish  a  central 
Jewish  religious  address  and  to  choose  their 
own  religious  and  lay  leaders,  with  Jewish 
leaders  being  allowed  to  visit  Jewish  con- 
ferences abroad  and  Jewish  leaders  outside 
Russia  permitted  to  visit  religious  confer- 
ences In  the  U.S.S.R. 

Dr.  Goldstein  also  sought  permission  to 
train  more  religious  students  In  Moscow,  and 
for  a  larger  reprinting  of  the  Jewish  prayer- 
book.  He  asked  for  a  cessation  of  arrests  and 
imprisonment  of  those  who  bake  and  sell 
matzoth  or  unleavened  bread,  release  of 
those  already  arrested,  and  creation  of  fa- 
cilities to  bake  this  bread  for  the  coming 
Passover.  He  appealed  for  the  right  of  Jews 
to  have  separate  burial  grounds,  as  In  the 
old  cemeteries. 

He  said  that  the  Russian  press  treats  the 
names  of  those  arrested  for  economic  crimes 
In  a  way  that  reflects  unfairly  on  the  Jewish 
minority,  seeking  to  distort  and  exaggerate 
Jewish  Involvement  In  these  crimes. 

In  a  talk  last  night  on  antl-SemltIsm  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  Representative  Leonard 
A.  Farbstein,  Democrat,  of  New  York,  re- 
vealed that  he  was  visited  last  week  by  Ana- 
toly  G.  Mishkov,  First  Secretary  of  the  Soviet 
Embassy  In  Washington.  In  pursuit  of  "estab- 
lishing better  relations"  with  this  country. 

"I  told  him  I  certainly  favored  better  re- 
lations but  asked.  'Why  do  you  permit  these 
irritations?'  and  'Why  don't  you  tell  your 
Government  to  stop  this  persecution  of 
Jews?"  "  Mr.  Farbstein  related  to  the  Far- 
band-Labor  Zionist  Order  at  Its  headquar- 
ters, 575  Sixth  Avenue,  that  a  blot  is  put 
on  better  relations  as  long  as  Americans 
hear  reports  of  synagogue  closings,  the  ban 
on  the  baking  of  matzoth  (unleavened  bread 
for  Passover),  the  arrest  and  trial  of  Jews 
who  baked  matzoth  on  the  charge  of  alleged 
black  mau-keteerlng  and  the  so-called  eco- 
nomic  trials   of   the   last   year   and   a   half. 

Mr.  Farbstein  appealed  to  the  fraternal 
organization  to  ask  "all  (Jewish)  coreligion- 
ists to  file  a  formal  protest"  with  Soviet  au- 
thorities against  repressions  directed  against 
Soviet  Jews.  t 


Delegates  to  the  Eighth  National  Conven- 
tion OF  THE  Catholic  League  for  Religious 
Assistance  to  Poland,  held  in  Green  Bat, 
Wis.,  on  August  6,  7,  and  8.  1963,  Unani- 
mously Accept  Resolutions 

1.  With  proper  humility  we  profess  our 
filial  devotion  to  His  Holiness  Pope  Paul  VI. 
Christ's  vicar  on  earth.  We  express  our 
heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  paternal  apostolic 
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blessing  which  His  Holiness  Imparted  to  all 
participating  In  the  deliberations  of  this 
Eighth  National  Convention  of  the  Catholic 
League  for  Religious  Assistance  to  Poland. 

2.  To  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
John  F.  Kennedy,  we  reaffirm  our  pledge  of 
love  and  loyalty  to  this  Nation  and  Its  Gov- 
ernment. As  citizens  of  this  country,  we 
remain  ever  mindful  of  the  splendid  means 
and  freedom  of  opportunity  this  land  affo-ds 
us  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  assist  those 
less  fortunate  than  we. 

3.  To  his  excellency  Archbishop  Egldlo 
Vagnozzl.  apostolic  delegate  to  the  United 
States,  we  express  our  deep  appreciation  for 
his  sympathetic  Interest  In  the  activities  of 
the  Catholic  League  for  Religious  Assistance 
to  Poland. 

4.  To  the  Most  Reverend  William  E. 
Cousins,  archbishop  of  MUwaukee,  we  con- 
vey our  thankfulness  for  welcoming  this  con- 
vention Into  his  province,  for  gracing  its 
opening  with  his  presence,  and  for  his  words 
of  encouragement. 

5.  To  the  Most  Reverend  Stanislaus  V. 
Bona,  bishop  of  Green  Bay  and  beloved 
senior  member  of  the  Episcopal  Committee 
of  the  Catholic  League  for  Religious  Assist- 
ance to  Poland,  we  tender  our  affectionate 
gratitude  for  the  time  and  guidance  he  un- 
stlntlngly  gave  In  making  preparations  for 
this  convention,  and  for  his  being  a  perfect 
host. 

Furthermore,  on  the  occasion  of  the  golden 
Jubilee  of  his  priesthood,  and  30th  anniver- 
sary of  his  Episcopacy,  we  humbly  offer  him 
our  prayerful  esteem,  respect,  and  admira- 
tion. May  God  continue  to  bless  and  keep 
him  In  His  loving  care. 

6.  To  the  Most  Reverend  Stephen  S.  Woz- 
nlckl.  bUhop  of  Saginaw,  for  the  inspiring 
sermon  he  prepared  for  the  solemn  jxjotlflcal 
mass  which  opened  this  convention,  we  ex- 
press our  sincere  praise  and  admiration,  and 
as  a  token  of  our  feelings  we  call  upon  the 
executive  secretary  to  send  an  appropriate 
message,  to  be  signed  by  all  the  delegates, 
expressing  our  prayerful  wishes  that  God 
may  quickly  grant  robust  health  to  his  ex- 
cellency. Furthermore,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  silver  Jubilee  of  his  episcopacy,  we  extend 
our  Joyful  felicitations  and  sincere  wishes 
for  God's  bountiful  blessings. 

7.  To  the  Episcopal  Directors  of  the  Cath- 
olic League  for  Rellgloxis  Assistance  to  Po- 
land; namely,  the  Most  Reverend  John  J. 
Krol,  archbishop  of  Philadelphia,  and  to  the 
Most  Reverend  Bishops:  Stanislaus  V.  Bona. 
Stephen  S.  Woznlckl.  Thomas  L.  Noa.  Henry 
T.  Klonowskl.  Roman  T.  Atklelski.  Alexander 
M.  Zaleskl,  and  Aloyslus  J.  Wyclslo.  we  ac- 
knowledge our  profound  gratitude  for  the 
Interest,  solicitude,  and  devotion  they  mani- 
fest for  the  welfare  of  the  Catholic  League 
and  the  success  of  its  undertakings. 

8.  We  are  also  deeply  grateful  to  the 
American  hierarchy  for  Its  effective  Interest 
and  sjrmpathy  with  the  swjtlvltles  of  the 
Catholic  League. 

9.  We  acknowledge  a  tremendous  debt  of 
thanks  to  the  Very  Reverend  Monsignor 
Alfred  L.  Abramowlcz,  the  national  executive 
secretary  of  the  Catholic  League,  for  his 
untiring  and  zealous  performance  of  the 
duties  of  that  office. 

10.  We  are  mindful  of  our  Increasing  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Mr.  John  F.  Aszkler,  the 
national  president  of  the  Catholic  League, 
and  Mrs.  Catherine  Bajek.  vice  president, 
for  their  many  years  of  conscientious  and 
self-sacrlflclng  service  rendered  In  their 
offices. 

11.  Finally,  we  express  our  appreciation  to 
Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Chester  A.  Ropella.  gen- 
eral chairman  of  the  preconventlon  com- 
mittee, and  to  all  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee for  expediting  the  planning  and 
arrangements  for  this  convention  In  a 
praiseworthy  manner.  We  are  sincerely 
grateful  to  the  respective  proper  authorities 
for  hospitably   placing  at  our  convenience 


the  facilities  at  St.  Francis  Xavler  Cathedral, 
St.  Mary  of  the  Angeles  Parish,  and  the  Green 
Bay  Register,  the  Franciscan  Fathers  of 
Pulaski,  Wis. 

12.  Whereas  In  the  practice  of  their  Cath- 
olic religion,  the  faithful  people  of  Poland 
continue  to  face  tremendous  obstacles  in 
the  form  of  Insidious  propaganda,  numerous 
Inane  restrictions,  artificially  created  short- 
ages of  supplies,  and  onerous  taxation; 

Whereas  this  relentless  hareissment  of 
religion  places  the  Catholic  Church  In  Po- 
land In  an  embarrassing  position  In  which, 
through  no  fault  of  Its  own.  It  Is  unable 
to  satisfy  Its  many  needs;  and 

Whereas  charity — love  of  God  and  love  of 
neighbor — Is  the  very  essence  of  Christianity, 
upon  which  our  civilization  must  rest  if  it 
Is  to  survive:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  reaffirm  to  the  people 
of  Poland  our  onenes  with  them  In  the  Mys- 
tical Body  of  Christ  and  pledge  to  them  our 
prayers  and  otir  substance  In  coming  to  their 
assistance  so  that  they  may  with  dignity 
exercise  their  Catholic  faith. 

13.  Whereas  the  Catholic  religion  has  been 
a  mainspring  of  the  Polish  nation  through- 
out Its  thousand  year  history;  and 

Whereas  today  this  same  Catholic  religion, 
the  very  llfeblood  of  the  Polish  nation.  Is 
endangered  because  It  Is  not  permitted  to 
flourish  free  and  unhampered:  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  we,  In  the  name  of  the 
more  than  6  million  fellow  citizens  of  Polish 
ancestry  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
call  upon  the  Government  of  Poland — 

1.  To  recognize  and  acknowledge  the  fact 
of  history  that  Catholicism  is  an  Integral 
part  of  Polish  culture  and  the  wellsprlng  of 
Poland's  noblest  deeds; 

2.  To  guarantee  complete  religious  freedom 
to  the  people  of  Poland. 

Most  Rev.  Stanislaus  V.  Bona,  D.D.. 
Bishop  of  Green  Bay;  John  F.  Aszkler; 
Rev.  Joseph  Pruslnskl,  C.R.;  Mother 
Mary  Benjamin,  S.S.J. ;  Sister  Mary 
Jolanta,  C.S.S  J.;  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Peter 
P.  Walkowlak;  Rev.  Theodore  A. 
Zaremba.  0:fm.;  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr. 
Edward  J.  Smaza. 


THE  THIRD  LIBRARY  OF  CON- 
GRESS BUILDING  IN  THE  NA- 
TIONS   CAPITAL 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
occasion  to  call  attention  to  an  article 
published  in  the  September  25,  1963,  is- 
sue of  Roll  Call  newspaper,  Washington, 
D.C.,  entitled  "Library,  Monument,  or 
Park?" 

This  article  deals  in  considerable  de- 
tail with  the  third  Library  of  Congress 
Building,  and  the  $39  million  memorial 
proposed  to  honor  President  James 
Madison. 

The  article"  follows: 

Library,  Monument,  or  Park? 
(By  Oscar  Johnson) 

Congress  has  tackled  some  of  the  Nation's 
biggest  problems  during  the  past  9  months, 
but  It  still  has  not  acted  on  the  boondoggle 
In  Its  own  backyard — the  proposed  James 
Madison  Memorial. 

Somehow,  propelled  by  powerful  Capitol 
Hill  interests,  the  much  ballyhooed  $39  mil- 
lion project  has  risen  to  a  position  high  on 


the  priority  list  of  construction.  Yet  Just 
how  It  ever  got  on  the  list  In  the  first  place 
remains  a  mystery. 

Presently,  the  memorial's  chief  claim  to 
fame  seems  to  be  that  it  has  effectively  stalled 
progress  on  a  much -needed  third  Library  of 
Congress  Building.  Its  proponents  are  deter- 
mined that  the  memorial  should  be  built 
on  one  site  only — one  which  otherwise  might 
serve  for  the  Library  addition. 

The  "Madison  Men,"  as  the  Influential 
memorial  backers  are  becoming  known  on 
the  Hill,  apparently  concede  no  possibility 
that  the  memory  of  the  former  President 
can  be  served  in  any  way  other  than  by 
erecting  a  tomb-Uke  marble  monument 
squarely  in  the  way  of  Library  of  Congress 
expansion. 

The  site  in  question,  a  huge  tract  bounded 
by  Independence  Avenue,  and  First,  Second, 
and  C  Streets.  SE.,  has  already  been  bought 
and  cleared  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $5  million. 
Situated  adjacent  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  Cannon  House  Office  Building,  it  Is  now 
devoted  to  the  purpose  of  growing  a  fine  crop 
of  grass  and  weeds. 

Mfeanwhile,  the  Madison  men  are  advocat- 
ing condemnation  anc^  purchase  of  another 
site — located  Immediately  east  of  the  present 
Library  of  Congress  BWldlng  and  Its  annex — 
at  a  cost  of  $5  million  more.  Through  con- 
demnation, the  Government  would  uproot 
families  and  many  restored  homes  In  a  thriv- 
ing Capitol  Hill  neighborhood  to  get  library 
space. 

Led  chiefly  by  Representative  William 
Widnall,  Republican,  of  New  Jersey,  a  move- 
ment has  been  initiated  to  block  purchase  of 
any  more  land  and  to  build  the  library  on 
the  already-owned  site,  known  as  District  of 
Columbia  Square  732.  It  would  be  called 
the  James  Madison  Memorial  Library. 

Reacting  swiftly  to  this  threat  to  their 
plans,  the  Madison  men  have  thrown  up 
counterarguments.  In  the  resulting  debate, 
little  progress  is  being  made  on  meeting  the 
library  sp>ace  need  which,  according  to  Li- 
brarian of  Congress,  L.  Qulncy  Mumford. 
"becomes  more  critical  with  every  passing 
day." 

However,  It  is  hard  to  fault  Congress  for 
falling  to  act  when  the  staff  experts — 
some  of  them  are  devoted  Madison  men — 
have  allowed  so  much  confusion.  The  ex- 
perts Include  Mumford  and  Capitol  Archi- 
tect George  Stewart. 

As  much  as  can  be  pieced  together  from 
the  public  record,  the  present  impasse  had 
Its  beginnings  In  May  1960,  when  the  86th 
Congress  approved  a  study  of  LOC  space 
needs  with  a  view  to  designing  a  third  build- 
ing. 

The  Capitol  Architect  was  directed  to  hire 
a  team  of  outside  architects  to  prepare  pre- 
liminary plans  and  estimates  of  cost  for  the 
new  facility.  These  were  duly  employed,  and 
studies  were  started  in  April  of  the  follow- 
ing year. 

Shortly  thereafter,  according  to  Mumford, 
"there  was  a  proposal  that  the  James  Madi- 
son Memorial,  with  subgrade  (underground) 
vaults  for  the  Library  of  Congress  be  con- 
structed on  Square  732."  Accordingly,  he 
adds,  the  architectural  study  "was  redi- 
rected" toward  splitting  up  the  Library's 
planned  new  space  between  a  third  building 
and  the  Madison  vaults. 

By  what  authority  this  step  was  taken  re- 
mains unclear  from  the  disclosed  record.  Al- 
though the  private  James  Madison  Memorial 
Commission  and  the  House  Office  Building 
Commission  have  endorsed  legislation  to 
build  a  memorial.  It  appears  that  the  Madi- 
son men  were  successful  in  embarking  on  a 
course  taking  for  granted  that  a  Madison 
memorial  would  be  built,  without  prior  ap- 
proval of  Congress  Itself. 

At  any  rate,  having  been  directed  to  divide 
up  the  space,  the  outside  architects  came  up 
with  a  proposed  13-level  (4  underground) 
LOC  BuUdlng  to  cost  $70  million  and  pro- 
vide library  space  needs  for  30  years.     This 
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would,  of  course,  be  contingent  on  conatrufc- 
tlon  of  lilwary  vaults  under  the  Madlsqn 
monument,  which  would  account  for  $14 
million  of  the  monument's  total  $39  mllllan 
cost.  [ 

Thus,  with  the  usual  increases  in  actuU 
costs  over  estimated  costs  of  Capitol  Hill  coa- 
structlon,  the  Library's  needs  would  be  met 
for  about  $100  million.  I 

According  to  Librarian  Mumford,  the  li- 
brary needs  "nearly  2  million  square  feet  pf 
space,  net."  By  happy  "coincidence,"  tlie 
combined  third  building-memorial  vault 
project  would  provide  "about  1,993,000  squai^e 
feet." 

A  report  prepared  by  Architect  Stewaf't 
shows  that  the  building  Itself  would  hafe 
a  total  gross  area  of  1,925,767  square  fe^, 
with  a  usable  net  of  1,519,660  square  feat. 
The  Madison  vaults  would  have  554,0<|O 
square  feet  gross,  but  the  report  omits  aiiy 
reference  to  the  usable  area.  Presumably, 
this  would  be  about  377,000  square  feet. 

Nowhere  in  the  public  record  Is  the  pos^- 
billty  mentioned  that  the  proposed  Lcic 
Building  could  be  redesigned  to  provide 
377,000  square  feet  of  net  additional  spa^e 
within  itself.  Since  the  study  was  redirected 
toward  a  split  arrangement,  it  docs  not  seepi 
beyond  the  realm  of  plausibility  that  Amet- 
Ica  has  the  architectural  talents  to  accoii4- 
plish  a  one-unit  library  for  $100  mllllon-f- 
or  less — if  this  Is  established  as  a  goal.       ] 

Before  Congress  commits  itself  to  spend- 
ing $100  million  for  library  space,  it  woud 
seem  expedient  to  at  least  perform  a  cursoi  y 
study  of  the  single-building  alternative. 
Mumford  himself  has  said,  "the  Ideal  a-- 
rangement  would  be  to  have  a  single  addi- 
tional building  of  adequate  size,  because  tlie 
more  locations  In  which  we  have  to  operate 
the  less  economical  and  efficient  the  opern- 
tlon  will  be." 

In  a  statement  which  seems  to  be  tlie 
first  crack  in  the  previously  solid  Mumford- 
Stewart  pro-Madison  allnement,  Mumfoid 
has  gone  on  record  as  conditionally  accept- 
ing WiDNALL's  proposed  Idea. 

"If  it  were  possible  to  get  all  of  the  addi- 
tional space  needed  by  the  Library  east  of 
our  present  annex,  or  on  lot  732,  I  wou!  d 
consider  either  of  these  solutions  Ideal," 
MumLford  8a3rs.  This  apparently  relegatos 
the  Madison  Memorial  to  the  thlrd-pla(!e 
priority. 

However,  Mumford  says  that  "the  pro- 
posed structure  in  square  732  would  ad  d 
(only)  1,386,000  square  feet  of  net  usable 
space."  Whether  that  figure  was  drawn  from 
the  air  or  stems  from  an  archltectviral  stuc  y 
not  yet  made  public  remains  unclear. 

He  adds  that  square  732  could  accommc - 
date  a  single  Library  building  of  adequa  e 
size  "only  if  enlarged,  for  example,  by  ei - 
tension  to  the  south." 

This  seeming  size  disadvantage  of  square 
732  is  one  of  the  most  puzzling  aspects  of 
the  whole  controversy,  in  view  of  the  fa<:t 
that  the  eastern  Library  site  favored  by  tt  e 
Madison  men  Is  reportedly  smaller.  This 
land  now  in  private  hands,  is  known  is 
squares  787  and  788.  bounded  by  Inde- 
pendence Avenue  and  3d,  4th,  and  Eaiit 
Capitol  Streets  SE..  and  now  divided  by  A 
Street  SE.  which  woxild  be  sealed  off. 

According  to  Widnall.  square  732  hi  is 
258,038  square  feet  of  space.  15  percent  more 
than  In  the  combined  787-8  plot.  Sln(€ 
the  smaller  location  was  envisioned  In  19<0 
as  the  prospective  area  for  a  then-proposed 
single  building,  It  Is  m3rsterlous  how  an  evein 
larger  area  has  suddenly  become  too  small 
for  this  approach.  Mumford  does  not  poll  t 
out  that  787-8  would  be  useful  only  if  er - 
larged. 

Although  some  of  the  Madison  men  vat  y 
retain  an  objective  outlook  on  the  variovs 
alternative  solutions,  others  have  gone  out 
of  their  way  to  find  objections  to  using  732 
for  a  plain  old  library.  Stewart  has  in- 
voked     everything      from      the      seeming!  y 


sacrosanct  1861  study  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  in  opposing  the 
idea. 

In  addition,  says  Stewart,  construction  of 
a  library  on  square  732  would  bottle  up  the 
House  of  Representatives  forever,  although, 
apparently,  a  Madison  Memorial  would  not. 

Widnall  says  that  when  the  condemnation 
of  732  was  discussed  before  the  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  June  17,  1960. 
"such  distinguished  Democrats  as  the  late 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn,  Clarence  Cannon, 
Carl  Vinson,  and  Subcommittee  Chairman 
Albert  Thomas  gave  every  indication  that 
this  5-acre  plot  would  be  the  site  of  the  third 
Library  of  Congress  Building.  The  architect 
of  the  Capitol,  J.  George  Stewart,  told  the 
subconunlttee  this  5-acre  plot  would  be  an 
Ideal    location    for    the   Library." 

And  so  the  confused  situation  goes.  The 
Joint  Library  Committee  is  reportedly  sitting 
tight  to  see  whether  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  does  anything  about  WmNALL's 
Madison  Ubrary  bill,  H.R.  7391,  or  the 
Senate  acts  on  a  companion  measure  of 
Senator  Paitl  Douglas.  Democrat  of  Illinois, 
S.  1920. 

Meanwhile,  the  space  situation  grows  more 
acute.  Former  President  Madison,  a  man  of 
action,  would  probably  moan  In  his  grave. 


SOVIET     CROP     FAILURE     SOUNDS 
PHONY 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
widely  discussed  crop  failure  in  Russia 
has  a  phony  ring  and  may  actually  be  a 
trumped-up  sympathy  pitch  for  expand- 
ed trade  with  the  United  States. 

Khrushchev  may  figure  the  best  way 
to  get  the  United  States  to  trade  with  the 
the  Communists  is  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  deep  American  sympathy  for 
hungry  people.  U.S.  grain  bins  are  over- 
flowing, so  a  Soviet  food  shortage  is  a 
natural  story  for  the  Communists  to 
circulate. 

Whether  the  crop  failure  is  genuine  or 
phony,  we  should  look  all  the  way  down 
the  road  before  we  expand  trade  with 
the  Communists.  If  we  accept  the  prem- 
ise that  we  should  sell  wheat  to  Russia, 
the  same  premise  is  apt  to  lead  to  other 
trade.  Once  trade  is  firmly  established 
with  the  Soviets,  why  not  Red  China  and 
Cuba? 

In  fact.  If  we  sell  wheat  to  Russia,  we 
can  be  sure  some  of  it  will  wind  up  in 
Cuba. 

Badly  as  we  need  to  unload  surplus 
grain  for  hard  cash,  we  had  better  think 
carefully  about  doing  business  with 
Khrushchev. 

We  were  hungry  for  foreign  markets 
back  in  1941 — so  hungry,  in  fact,  that  we 
sold  scrap  iron  to  Japan  just  before 
Pearl  Harbor. 

There  is  more  than  meets  the  eye  in  the 
big  wheat  deal,  and  before  we  go  for  a 
wheat-baited  Russian  beartrap  we  had 
better  get  the  facts.  We  could  be  helping 
Khrushchev  bury  us  using  our  own  spade. 

The  crop  failure  sounds  phony,  be- 
cause it  was  not  noticed  nor  mentioned 


until  after  the  world-record  Canadian 
wheat  deal  with  Russia  was  announced. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Free- 
man made  no  mention  of  a  crop  failure 
imtil  after  the  deal  was  announced, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  and  an  entour- 
age of  Agriculture  Department  specialists 
had  recently  made  an  intensive  month - 
long  tour  of  Russia  and  other  Commu- 
nist countries. 

Only  blind  bridles  could  have  kept 
them  from  observing  a  crop  failure  if  it 
actually  had  occurred. 

In  a  September  21  speech,  Freeman 
told  of  his  group's  18-day.  6.000-mile 
study  of  Soviet  agriculture,  including 
hundreds  of  miles  over  bumpy  roads. 
The  only  Western  newsman  to  accom- 
pany Freeman  was  Charles  W.  Bailey, 
of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune.  In  his 
seven-article  series,  Bailey  mentioned 
production  problems  of  Soviet  agricul- 
ture, but  gave  no  hint  that  this  year  was 
one  of  crop  failure. 

Since  announcement  of  the  so-called 
crop  failure  and  the  wheat  deal,  stories 
are  circulating  that  FYeeman  was  ex- 
cluded from  certain  areas  in  Russia. 
Neither  Bailey  nor  Freeman  gave  any 
hint  of  this  exclusion  in  their  post-trip 
reports. 

In  fact,  Freeman  was  quoted  after  his 
tour  as  saying  that  Soviet  total  produc- 
tion has  raised  considerably.  They  have 
the  ability  to  feed  their  people. 

Even  if  he  had  been  kept  from  certain 
areas,  it  is  incredible  that  the  Commu- 
nists could  have  successfully  concealed  a 
crop  failure. 


BRACEROS 


Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
accident  out  in  California  last  week 
generated  a  little  curiosity  about  Pub- 
lic Law  78.  One  of  the  consequences 
was  that  the  news  services  sent  out  some 
stories  on  braceros. 

One  Associated  Press  story  explains: 

Braceros,  like  the  28  killed  in  a  Salinas 
bus  crash  Tuesday,  are  venturesome  farm 
laborers  who  come  from  Mexico  to  earn  what 
they  consider  to  be  a  small  fortune  at  back- 
breaking  stoop  labor. 

They  earn  from  $1  an  hour  to  as  high  as 
$2.50  at  piece  labor. 

Almost  everybody  likes  these  quiet,  usual- 
ly gentle  folk.  The  farmers,  because  they 
pose  no  union  problem.  The  police,  because 
they  are  no  police  problem.  The  underworld, 
because  they  are  easy  victims  of  strong-arm 
robberies,  camp  burglaries  or  swindling  sales- 
men. The  shopkeepers,  because  they  go  on 
payday  spending  sprees — usually  on  clothes 
and  radios — before  visiting  the  post  office 
to  send  money  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  last  item  is  fairly 
revealing,  and  shows  clearly  why  the 
bracero  program  is  such  a  beautiful 
thing.  The  braceros  are  no  problem  to 
anybody.  They  keep  quiet,  because  they 
know  better  than  to  complain.  Nb  union 
organizer  can  touch  them,  so  you  can  be 
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sure  that  they  will  never  ask  for  higher 
wages.  They  are  easy  prey  for  the  un- 
scrupulous and  the  criminals. 

About  the  only  thing  that  can  beat 
braceros  for  tractable,  cheap  labor  would 
be  slaves,  or  maybe  robots. 


RESEARCH  PROJECTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Bray]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  America's 
increasing  interest  in  the  importance  of 
research  is  being  used  as  an  excuse  by 
certain  free-spending,  visionary  Govern- 
ment bureaucrats  to  foist  their  hare- 
brained projects  on  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

Congress  has  become  aware  that  the 
magic  word  "research"  is  being  used  as  a 
pretext  to  squander  our  national  re- 
sources and  wealth.  Just  a  few  days  ago 
this  House  authorized  a  special  study  of 
multitudinous  research  projects  being 
supported  by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  want  at  this  time  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  a  very  recent 
project  planned  by  the  Child  Research 
Branch  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

Today  they  are  opening  bids  for  leas- 
ing to  the  Government  certain  buildings 
to  be  built  or  altered  to  meet  the  specifi- 
cations of  the  Child  Research  Bureau. 
The  announced  general  purpose  of  this 
building  is  research  in  the  development 
of  children,  which  sounds  like  a  worthy 
project.  However,  I  heard  weird  stories 
about  this  project. 

In  studying  a  copy  of  the  invitation  to 
bid— No.  GS-PBS-02-589— I  found  that 
the  buildings  are  to  be  located  within  a 
3-mile  radius  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  in  Bethesda,  Md. 

While  the  announced  use  for  the  build- 
ing is  the  study  of  the  development  of 
children,  allow  me  to  read  from  the  in- 
vitation to  bid  on  this  projedt  as  to  some 
of  the  uses  to  which  the  building  is  to 
be  placed: 

The  research  subjects  are  volunteer  fami- 
lies residing  in  Montgomery  County  who  are 
either  newlyweds  planning  to  remain  locally, 
or  couples  with  one  or  more  Infants  or  pre- 
school children.  Emphasis  Is  placed  upon 
acciu-ate  sound  recording  and  direct  visual 
observances  through  one-way  screens,  and 
by  means  of  movies  or  television  dameras 
to  permit  detailed  and  reliable  data.  Be- 
cause generally  the  newlywed  couples  both 
work  during  the  day,  most  study  sessions  in- 
volving husband  and  wife  are  scheduled  at 
night  or  on  weekends. 

Some  areas  of  the  building  (such  as  the 
family  observation  facilities)  will  be  used 
to  foster  interaction  and  give-and-take  be- 
tween members  of  the  family. 

On  page  12  we  find: 

Each  family  living  unit  (apartment)  shall 
have  a  separate  private  entrance  enabling 
the  family  to  come  and  go  and  maintain 
some  sense  of  isolation  from  the  scientific 
program. 

I  have  serious  doubts  as  to  the  great 
value  of  having  "Doctor  Peek-A-Boo" 
observing  the  newlyweds  in  their  home 
through  the  one-way  mirrors  similar  to 
the  apparatus  which  received  wide  at- 
tention  in   the   London  apartment   of 


Doctor  Ward  in  the  famous  Profumo 
case. 

Another  interesting  arrangement  is 
the  indoor-outdoor  playground,  a  rather 
curious  mixture  of  reality  and  fantasy. 
Ostensibly  these  structures  are  being 
built  so  that  observation  may  be  made 
of  routine,  normal  activities  and  rela- 
tionships. Yet  the  playground  is  to  be 
built  so  that  the  children  can  play  In- 
side in  case  of  inclement  weather  in  a 
simulated  "outside"  area.  One  of  the 
most  normal,  routine  things  most  of  us 
had  to  learn  as  youngsters  was  that  when 
it  rains  you  either  get  wet  or  you  stay 
Inside.  The  guinea  pigs  of  this  elaborate 
laboratory  apparently  will  believe  you 
can  have  it  both  ways. 

One  cannot  but  wonder  what  kind  of 
exhibitionists  would  welcome  "living  un- 
der glass"  and  what  kind  of  pretentious 
preening  would  become  the  habit  of  chil- 
dren who  literally  grow  up  before  the 
cameras. 

This  also  presents  an  interesting  ques- 
tion about  the  methods  being  used  to 
avoid  congressional  control  of  such  proj- 
ects. 

The  House  Appropriations  subcommit- 
tee has  required  that  buildings  such  as 
this  costing  more  than  $200,000  must  re- 
ceive the  appi-oval  of  the  committee.  I 
have  been  unable  to  determine  what  the 
probable  cost  of  these  structures  will  be, 
but  it  will  pi'obably  be  in  excess  of  one- 
half  million  dollars.  By  leasing  the 
buildings  the  congressional  requirement 
is  circumvented. 

I  intend  to  bring  this  project  to  the 
attention  of  the  recently  appointed  com- 
mittee investigating  the  research  proj- 
ects undertaken  by  the  various  bureaus 
of  the  Government. 


ARMED    FORCES    CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHTS  BILLS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATi).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  WiCKERSHAM]  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  18  bills  dealing 
with  the  protection  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  military  personnel.  Identical 
bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Ervin,  and  cospoiisored  by 
Senators  Bayh,  Humphrey,  Johnston. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Fong,  and 
Cooper. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  I  come  in  daily  contact 
with  the  problems  of  military  personnel, 
not  only  in  my  own  district,  but  across 
the  United  States  and  overseas.  I  have 
always  had  a  vital  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  our  military  personnel. 

Much  attention  has  been  devoted  late- 
ly to  the  rights  of  the  Negro.  But  it 
seems  that  little  attention  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  rights  of  our  military  per- 
sonnel, as  guaranteed  to  them  under  the 
Constitution.  The  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Rights  has  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  this  subject,  to  de- 
tei-mine  the  nature  of  legislation  needed 
to  insure  more  satisfactorily  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  military  personnel. 


The  bills  I  am  now  introducing  are  de- 
signed to  meet  some  of  the  needs  and 
problems  which  were  uncovered  by  the 
subcommittee,  and  as  noted  by  bills  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate.  Of  all  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  our  military 
personnel  most  assuredly  should  be  pro- 
vided with  the  best  possible  protection 
from  court  injustice.  These  are  the  men 
and  women  who  stand  ready  to  defend 
our  country  and  our  Constitution. 
There  are  more  than  30,000  military  per- 
sonnel stationed  in  my  district.  They, 
with  the  many  others  across  the  country, 
deserve  the  full  measure  of  justice  and 
security. 

If  the  Congress  is  to  be  able  to  say  to 
our  men  in  uniform  that  "your  rights 
under  the  Constitution  you  are  defend- 
ing will  not  be  denied,"  all  of  these  18 
bills  are  important.  These  18  bills  could 
be  called  the  military  justice  bills  be- 
cause they  will  bring  new  hope  and  new 
faith  to  our  service  personnel  all  over 
the  world. 

But  the  1  bill  in  the  18  that  most 
deserves  our  immediate  attention  is  the 
fifth  bill,  which  forbids  these  "kangaroo 
courts"  that  are  called  administrative 
boards  and  administrative  discharges. 

When  a  20-year-old  young  man  is 
booted  out  of  the  U.S.  military  with  an 
undesirable  discharge,  a  future  employer 
or  future  wife  does  not  know  if  he  re- 
ceived it  by  a  court-martiad  or  a  board. 
He  is  a  marked  man  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  And  the  great  shame  is  that  usually 
his  constitutional  rights  as  an  American 
have  been  violated  because  he  was  forced 
before  an  administrative  board  and  not 
a  court-martial. 

Under  these  disgraceful  administra- 
tive boards,  a  young  man  only  has  to  be 
accused  of  some  act  of  misconduct.  The 
rules  and  laws  of  evidence  do  not  apply 
as  they  do  in  a  court-martial.  His  de- 
fense counsel  does  not  have  to  be  an 
attorney.  And  most  of  the  time  it  be- 
comes a  case  of  the  boy  having  to  prove 
he  is  innocent  rather  than  the  Govern- 
ment to  prove  his  guilt. 

What  is  even  more  disgraceful  is  the 
fact  that  the  board  is  only  a  recommend- 
ing agency  to  the  commanders.  In  one 
case  that  I  have  personal  knowledge 
about,  the  commander  used  the  board 
regulations  to  force  a  man  before  a  board 
when  he  knew  that  the  evidence  did  not 
justify  it.  His  own  ju4ge  advocate  told 
him  not  to  do  it,  but  he  ordered  a  board 
and  accused  an  enlisted  man  of  a  dis- 
graceful crime.  From  the  day  word 
spread  of  the  accusation,  this  young  man 
has  had  to  battle  this  thing — this 
charge — without  ever  having  any  evi- 
dence presented  against  him. 

This  man  was  intelligent  enough  to 
hire  a  civilian  attorney.  In  most  cases 
of  our  enlisted  men,  the  cost  of  a  civilian 
attorney  would  be  prohibitive.  The  civil- 
ian attorney  worked  on  this  case  and 
won  a  recommendation  from  the  first 
board  which  cleared  the  young  man.  But 
because  the  board  is  only  a  recommend- 
ing agency,  this  same  commanding  offi- 
cer disapproved  the  board's  actions. 
Again  his  own  judge  advocate  told  him 
that  he  was  wrong,  but  under  these  ad- 
ministrative discharge  regulations  he  had 
the   authority.     He   ordered    a    second 
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board,  with  full  knowledge  that  this 
woiild  mean  double  ooet  for  the  attorney 
fees  for  this  enlisted  man.  | 

When  the  second  board  completed  its 
hearing,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
commanding  officer  had  hand  picked 
Its  membership,  they  recommended  an 
honorable  discharge  for  the  young  man. 
A  discharge,  rather  than  retention  in  the 
service,  because  his  effectiveness  had  been 
damaged.  Yes,  his  effectiveness  t^as 
damaged.  But  only  by  the  action  of  the 
commanding  officer  using  command  in- 
fluence and  by  the  commander  pemlit- 
ting  knowledge  of  the  false  charge  to 
be  circulated  about  his  installation. 

In  this  one  caise  the  man  did  not  stop 
fighting  for  his  rights.  It  took  5  ye»rs, 
and  several  thousand  dollars  in  attorney 
fees  to  appeal  this  case.  And  along  the 
way  there  was  the  heartache  and  the 
pain  that  came  each  time  a  friend  dis- 
covered that  the  boy  had  been  discharged 
from  the  military  under  this  question- 
able regulation.  The  man  stood  guilty 
In  the  eyes  of  those  who  did  not  know 
the  facts,  and  was  branded  by  the  Ad- 
ministrative discharge  from  the  mllitatry. 
The  case  was  won  some  5  years  aflter 
the  boy  was  discharged  because  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  service  looked 
Into  the  matter.  But  no  one  offered  to 
pay  the  attorney  fees.  His  discharge 
was  changed,  but  what  of  the  embfir- 
rassment  and  loss  of  friends  along  the 
road  to  justice?  What  about  the  c|ls- 
graceful  action  of  a  "powerminded"  mili- 
tary commander  who  did  not  follow  the 
advice  of  his  judge  advocate? 

Most  men  who  have  beep  administra- 
tively discharged  from  one  of  our  serv- 
ices cannot  muster  the  funds  for  a ,  5- 
year  battle,  nor  do  they  have  the  physi- 
cal or  mental  strength  to  endure  tttie 
long  road  and  the  social  embarrassment. 
My  fifth  bill  will  bring  justice  and 
fairness  to  the  authority  for  adminis- 
trative discharges.  The  services  have 
the  power  to  court-martial  for  miscon- 
duct, and  the  laws  of  evidence  and  alp- 
peal  will  apply  to  all  cases  equally.  i;,et 
us  stop  these  "kangaroo  courts"  in  tihe 
military.  Justice  might  wear  a  blind- 
fold, gentlemen,  but  let  us  never  forrtet 
she  also  carries  a  sword. 

The  first  of  these  bills  seeks  to  guar- 
antee to  military  personnel  the  ba^ic 
right  that  any  judicial  or  quasi-judi- 
cial proceeding  affecting  them  be  con- 
ducted by  a  fair  and  impartial  tribunal. 
At  this  time,  there  is  no  prohibition 
against  command  influence  with  respect 
to  administrative  proceedings  involving 
military  personnel,  even  though  those 
proceedings  can  have  a  tremendous  af- 
fect on  the  future  of  a  serviceman  and 
may  result  in  a  discharge  other  than  un- 
der honorable  conditions.  Over  the 
years  there  have  been  numerous  com- 
plaints of  command  influence  in  mili- 
tary trials.  This  bill  would  prohiljit 
command  influence. 

The  second  bill  would  insure  the  right 
of  military  personnel  to  be  represented 
by  qualified  counsel  in  any  court-marti*l. 
Although  an  accused,  in  a  general  count- 
martial,  must  be  furnished  with  a  quali- 
fied lawyer,  he  may  be  convicted  in  a 
special  court-martial  and  given  a  di6- 


honorable  discharge  without  having  the 
assistance  of  legally  trained  counsel. 
Any  serviceman  should  have  the  right  to 
have  legal  counsel,  In  any  court-martial. 
The  third  bill  would  increase  the  pen od 
within  which  military  personnel  may 
petition  for  a  new  trial  by  court-martial 
from  the  present  1-year  limit  to  2  years, 
as  provided  for  in  Federal  district  courts. 
Under  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice,  an  accused  has  only  1  year  to 
petition  for  a  new  trial. 

The  fourth  bill  proposes  the  abolition 
of  the  summary  court-martial.  Many 
complaints  have  been  received  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  type  of  court-martial,  where 
a  single  officer  acts  as  judge,  jury,  prose- 
cuting attorney,  and  defense  counsel. 
This  is  not  due  process  of  law,  in  my 
opinion. 

The  fifth  bill  I  have  already  described. 
The  sixth  bill  would  further  implement 
present  laws  protecting  a  serviceman 
from  double  jeopardy.  Article  44  of  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  pro- 
vides considerable  protection  from 
double  jeopardy,  but  loopholes  have  been 
noted. 

The  seventh  bill  would  provide  for  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  the  cumbersome 
procedures  regarding  trial.  A  major  Im- 
pediment to  the  fair  and  speedy  trial  by 
court-martial  Is  the  absence  of  a  pretrial 
conference  between  the  law  officer,  who 
serves  as  judge,  and  the  trial  and  defense 
counsel.  A  pretrial  conference,  as  in  the 
case  of  nonmllltary  trials,  would  elimi- 
nate much  of  the  Interlocutory  matters 
before  the  actual  trial  took  place. 

The  eighth  bill  would  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  law  officer  to  any  special 
court-martial  and  reqiilre  that,  except 
in  time  of  war,  a  law  officer  be  appointed 
in  order  for  the  special  court  to  have  the 
authority  to  adjudge  a  bad  conduct  dis- 
charge. At  present,  there  is  no  provision 
for  a  law  officer  to  preside  over  a  si}ecial 
courts-martial,  even  though  these  courts 
can  impose  a  sentence  which  includes  a 
bad  conduct  discharge.  As  a  result,  there 
have  been  cases  where  a  special  court- 
martial  sentenced  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  a  bad  conduct  discharge 
without  the  legal  guidance  that  is  re- 
quired in  a  civilian  trial. 

The  ninth  bill  would  establish  a  proce- 
dure for  appellate  review  by  the  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  with  respect  to  certain 
administrative  actions  taken  by  the 
Armed  Forces.  Administrative  proceed- 
ings and  especially  the  proceedings  of 
boards  of  officers  appointed  to  make  find- 
ings and  recommendations  concerning 
discharge  of  military  personnel,  can  have 
very  serious  consequences  for  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  The  procedure  for 
obtaining  judicial  review  is  often  cum- 
bersome in  these  cases. 

The  10th  bill  would  require  that,  ex- 
cept in  time  of  war,  a  board  hearing  be 
held  prior  to  an  administrative  separa- 
tion under  other  than  honorable  condi- 
tions and  that  such  a  board  have  a  legal 
adviser  with  the  same  functions  as  those 
p>ossessed  by  the  law  officer  of  a  general 
court-martial  under  the  UCMJ.  A  need 
exists  for  the  necessity  of  legal  guidance 
being  provided  for  anyone  about  to  be 
discharged  from  the  service  under  any 
but  honorable  conditions. 


At  present,  there  is  no  authority  for 
compelling  witnesses  to  appear  before 
military  boards  concerned  with  adminis- 
trative discharges  or  before  an  officer 
who  is  conducting  a  pretrial  investiga- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  article  32 
of  the  UCMJ.  As  a  result,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  many  boards  do  not  reach  the 
same  conclusions  that  they  would  reach 
if  they  were  able  to  hear  the  personal 
testimony  of  witnesses.  The  11th  bill 
would  authorize  administrative  dis- 
charge boards,  review  boards,  and  cor- 
rection boards,  and  investigating  officers 
appointed  under  article  32  of  the  Uni- 
form Code  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  evidence 
where,  in  their  discretion,  tliis  seems  de- 
sirable. 

The  12th  bill  prohibits  any  member  of 
a  board  of  review  from  rating  the  effec- 
tiveness of  another  member  of  a  board  of 
review.  There  have  been  cases  where 
the  chairman  of  a  board  of  review  rated 
the  efficiency  of  the  members  of  the 
bo€u-d  and  that  these  ratings  helped  de- 
termine future  promotions  and  assign- 
ments of  these  members.  This  practice 
does  not  promote  the  independence  of 
board  members  in  cases  where  they  dif- 
fer with  the  chairman. 

The  13th  bill  would  provide  for  com- 
pliance with  constitutional  requirements 
in  the  trials  of  persons  who  are  charged 
with  having  committed  certain  offenses 
while  subject  to  trial  by  court-martial, 
who  have  not  been  tried,  and  who  are 
no  longer  subject  to  trial  by  court-mar- 
Ual. 

The  14th  bill  would  authorize  the  trial 
in  Federal  district  courts  of  persons  who 
commit  serious  offenses  while  accom- 
panying the  Armed  Forces  outside  of  the 
United  States.  Article  2  of  the  Uniform 
Code  subjects  to  military  jurisdiction 
civilian  dependents  and  employees  ac- 
companying the  Armed  Forces  overseas, 
but  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  this 
unconstitutional.  The  14th  bill  should 
handle  the  problem  effectively. 

The  15th  bill  would  establish  a  Navy 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps,  like 
that  of  the  Army.  This  would  enhance 
both  the  ability  and  independency  of 
Navy  lawyers. 

The  16th  bill  would  modify  the  code 
that  establishes  boards  for  the  correc- 
tion of  military  records,  to  provide  a 
more  effective  and  independent  forum  to 
review  applications  for  correction  of  mil- 
itary records. 

The  17th  bill  implements  the  field  ju- 
diciary system  to  include  the  Air  Force, 
which  does  not  now  have  such  a  system. 
The  virtues  of  the  field  judiciary  system 
have  been  proven  In  the  Army  and  Navy. 
This  bill  would  Insure  further  to  military 
personnel  certain  due  process  protection 
by  providing  for  military  judges  to  be 
detailed  to  all  general  courts-martial. 

The  18th  bill  is  designed  to  accomplish 
certain  changes  to  improve  the  boards  of 
review  which  examine  the  records  of 
trial  by  court-martial  in  serious  cases. 
This  bill  would  change  the  structure  of 
the  boards,  further  protecting  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  servicemen  by  In- 
suring a  fair  and  Impartial  review  of 
court-martial  convlctiona. 
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EZRA  TAFT  BENSON'S  SUPPORT  OP 
JOHN  BIRCH  SOCIETY  IS  CRITI- 
CIZED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Lib- 
oNATi) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Harding]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unammous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  several  news- 
paper articles. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  be- 
comes my  responsibility  today  to  make 
the  most  difficult  speech  that  I  have 
made  during  my  nearly  3  years  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  know,  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints — Mormon.  And, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  here  my 
strong  testimony  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
Saviour  as  it  was  taught  when  Jesus 
Christ  himself  expounded  it  here  upon 
the  earth.  I  have  an  equally  strong  testi- 
mony that  God  the  Eternal  Father  and 
His  Son  Jesus  Christ  appeared  to  Joseph 
Smith  upon  this  the  American  continent 
and  restored  his  church  in  this  dispensa- 
tion. I  am  grateful  to  be  a  member  of 
this  great  church  and  deeply  appreciate 
the  many  contributions  that  it  has  made 
to  my  life,  to  the  lives  of  members  of-my 
family,  to  the  lives  of  many  of  my 
friends,  and  to  millions  of  others  of  our 
Father's  children. 

It  is  as  a  result  of  this  great  love  that 
I  have  for  my  church  that  I  take  the 
floor  to  make  this  difficult  speech  today. 

For  some  time  now  I  have  observed 
the  attempts  by  the  John  Birch  Society 
to  use  the  Latter-day  Saints  Church  in 
building  Its  membership  and  in  promot- 
ing distrust  of  loyal  Americans.  Events 
of  this  past  weekend  have  resiched  the 
point  where  I  feel  I  could  not  be 
loyal  either  to  my  church  or  my  country 
if  I  remain  silent. 

Ezra  Taft  Benson,  former  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  who  Is  also  a  member  of  the 
Quorum  of  Twelve  Apostles  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  has  been  quoted  in  the  following 
three  news  stories  coming  from  Los 
Angeles : 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Sept.  20.  1963] 

Benson  To  Speak  at  John  Birch  Fete 

Los  Angeles.  September  20. — When  the 
John  Birch  Society  honors  Its  founder,  Rob- 
ert Welch,  at  a  dinner  in  Hollywood  next 
Monday,  the  featured  speaker  will  be  Ezra 
Taft  Benson. 

In  announcing  that  Benson  would  speak, 
the  society  quoted  the  former  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  as  saying:  "The  John  Birch  So- 
ciety is  the  most  effective  nonchurch  organi- 
zation in  our  fight  against  creeping  socialism 
and  godless  communism." 

Benson  is  a  member  of  the  coiincil  of 
12  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  (Mormon). 

[Prom  the  Associated  Press  Wire  Service, 
Sept.  24.  1963] 

Benson  Speaker  at  Testimonial  Dinner 
Los  Ancklks. — Ezra  Taft   Benson,  former 
SecreUry  of  Agriculture,  calls  Rol)ert  Welch, 


founder  and  leader  of  the  John  Birch  Society, 
"one  of  the  greatest  patriots  in  American 
history." 

Benson  was  a  speaker  at  a  $50-a-plate  testi- 
monial dinner  last  night  honoring  Welch. 

Benson  called  the  Birch  Society  "a  great, 
courageoviB,  patriotic  organization  which  has 
taken  the  position  that  it  is  both  immoral 
and  stupid  to  enter  into  any  treaty  with 
criminals  who  have  no  respect  for  treaties." 

He  said  that  "entering  into  the  test  ban 
treaty  with  the  Soviet  murderers  is  morally 
wrong." 

Critical  of  recent  administrations,  Benson 
said  that  "for  30  years  we  have  aided  the 
cause  of  the  atheistic-Socialist  conspiracy  by 
permitting  socialistic  Communists  and  fellow 
travelers  in  high  places  in  Government." 

Benson  said  these  individuals  caused 
great  harm  to  the  Nation  and  permitted  In- 
filtration of  Communist  agents  and  sym- 
pathizers into  almost  every  segment  of 
American  life. 

At  a  news  conference  earlier,  Benson  told 
newsmen  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  John 
Birch  Society  but  believed  in  most  of  its 
principles. 

Benson  sidestepped  when  asked  if  he 
agreed  with  Welch  that  Elsenhower  was  a 
tool  of  the  Communists. 

"He  supported  me  in  matters  of  agricul- 
ture." Benson  said  of  the  former  President. 
"In  other  areas  we  had  differences." 


(Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Sept.  23,  19631 
Birch  Socixtt  Aim  Hailed  bt   Benson:    He 

Won't  Rebut  Eisenhower   Denunciation 

BY  Welch 

(By  Jack  Langguth) 

Los  Angeles,  September  23. — Ezra  Taft 
Benson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  the 
Elsenhower  administration,  declared  today 
that  he  thought  the  work  of  the  John  Birch 
Society  should  be  applauded,  not  opposed. 

Mr.  Benson,  the  principal  speaker  at  a 
Birch  Society  dinner  here  tonight,  declined 
to  say,  holeever,  whether  he  agreed  with  the 
evaluation  of  former  President  Dwlght  D. 
Eisenhower  advanced  by  the  society's 
founder.  Robert  H.  W.  Welch.  Jr. 

Mr.  Welch.'  in  a  book  published  as  "The 
Politician,"  characterissed  the  former  Presi- 
dent as  a  dedicated,  conscious  agent  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy. 

"President  Eisenhower  supported  me  in 
matters  of  agricultural  policy,  and  I  appreci- 
ated his  support,"  Mr.  Benson  said  at  a  news 
conference  today. 

But  he  added  that  he  had  disagreed  with 
his  chief  over  aid  to  education,  the  foreign 
aid  program  and  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy  in  Cuba. 

HAD   DATA   ON   CASTRO 

Mr.  Benson  said  he  had  presented  evidence 
that  Fidel  Castro,  Cuba's  revolutionary  pre- 
mier, was  a  Communist,  to  Christian  A. 
Herter,  then  Secretary  of  State,  but  had 
gotten  no  encouragement  or  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Herter's  reaction,  Mr.  Benson  con- 
tinued, was  that  my  information  was  not 
what  his  people  had  advised  him. 

Mr.  Benson  said  he  had  not  gone  into  the 
question  of  whether  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
ren should  be  impeached.  Impeaching  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  is  a  prime 
goal  of  the  John  Birch  Society. 

"Some  of  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  have  helped  the  Communists, 
promoted  their  cause,"  Mr.  Benson  said,  "and 
I  consider  the  recent  decision  on  prayer  to 
be  tragic." 

Mr.  Benson  is  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
12  Apostles  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints. 

He  said  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  Birch 
Society,  but  felt  good  about  the  work  it's 
doing.  His  son.  Reed,  is  the  society's  coordi- 
nator in  Utah. 

Asked  about  the  current  political  scene. 
Mr.  Benson  said  Senator  Barry  Oolowater. 


Republican,  of  Arizona,  seemed  to  him  well 
ahead  in  the  race  for  the  Republican  presi- 
dential nomination. 

Mr.  Benson  termed  another  possible  con- 
tender. Governor  Rockefeller,  "too  liberal  to 
suit  me"  and  said  he  had  been  very  disap- 
pointed and  unhappy  when  he  heard  of  the 
Governor's  divorce  and  remarriage. 

First,  we  read  in  the  Washington  Post 
story  of  September  20  that  Ezra  Taft 
Benson  states,  "The  John  Birch  Society 
is  the  most  effective  nonchurch  organi- 
zation in  our  fight  against  creeping  so- 
ciaUsm  and  Godless  communism."  The 
story  then  points  out  that  Benson  is  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Twelve  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints — Mormons.  I  find  his  position 
on  this  issue  most  disturbing,  but  even 
more  disturbing  is  the  reference  in  the 
article  to  his  position  in  the  Latter-day 
Saints  Church.  I  am  concerned  that 
Ezra  Taft  Benson,  a  Latter-day  Saint 
apostle,  would  attend  a  John  Birch  din- 
ner honoring  Robert  Welch  in  view  of  an 
official  statement  that  has  been  issued 
by  the  first  presidency  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  dis- 
approving of  the  John  Birch  Society  and 
its  practice  of  promoting  distrust  of  our 
elected  officials  and  other  loyal  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  was  disgusted  to  read  in  the  Associ- 
ated Press  dispatch  from  Los  Angeles  of 
September  24  that  Ezra  Taft  Benson  had 
called  Robert  Welch,  the  founder  and 
leader  of  the  John  Birch  Society,  "One 
of  the  greatest  patriots  in  American 
history." 

Anyone  who  has  read  Welch's  book. 
"The  Politician,"  realizes  that  far  from 
being  a  patriot  himself  he  has  slandered 
and  falsely  accused  some  of  the  greatest 
national  leaders  of  this  century  of  dis- 
loyalty to  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  evidence  of  this  I  want 
to  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  brief  prepared  on  Robert  Welch's  book. 
"The  Politician."  by  an  outstanding 
young  Republican  attorney  who  is  a 
member  of  the  same  Seventies  Quorum 
of  the  Latter-day  Saints  Church  that 
I  am  attending  in  the  Washington  area. 
I  am  sure  anyone  reading  this  brief, 
which  is  factual  and  accurate,  and  then 
recalling  Ezra  Taft  Benson's  tribute  that 
Robert  Welch  Is  "one  of  the  greatest 
patriots  in  American  history,"  will  feel 
the  same  disgust  that  I  feel. 

The  brief  follows: 

I  The  Politician 

I  ( By  Robert  Welch ) 

DWICHT    D.    EISENHOWER 

We  do  not  wish  to  imply,  however,  that 
this  (Elsenhower's)  meteoric  rise  was  due 
entirely  to  the  exercise  of  Elsenhower's  flat- 
tering charm  on  Anna  Roosevelt  Boettiger, 
nor  even  to  the  personal  favoritism  of  her 
father  which  he  thereby  obtained.  There 
were  more  comprehensive  forces  at  work. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  overall  and  con- 
tinuous brilliance  of  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
as  a  politician.  This  aptitude  (which  in- 
cluded some  unsavory  tricks  for  self-promo- 
tion at  the  expense  of  his  associates  and  su- 
periors) had  already  been  well  utilized,  to 
give  him  the  nebulous  but  profitable  reputa- 
tion of  being  "an  outstanding  officer."  For 
Eisenhower  is  not  only  all  politician,  so  far 
as  his  ability  is  concerned.  He  \»  the  living 
embodiment  of  practically  all  of  the  skills 
and  attitudes  that  every  ambitioxis  politician 
would  like  to  possess. 
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Hl«  moet  obTlous  asset  In  political  manep- 
rers  la  th«  personal  charm  to  whldi  we  hate 
already  referred.  Few  men  hare  ever  exerti- 
pUfled  more  coneltislvely  Shakespeare's  wlee 
obseryation  that  "one  may  smile,  and  smile, 
and  be  a  villain."  Woodrow  #il8on.  for  All 
the  sublety  of  his  skill  as  a  politician,  lacked 
this  characteristic  of  disarming  self-lngra- 
tiatlon.  which  Franklin  Roosevelt  found  so 
useful  and  which  Elsenhower  has  made  ev^n 
more  so.  i 

But  Elsenhower  Is  more  like  Wilson,  aiid 
goes  far  beyond  him,  in  the  second  asset  bf 
his  lnventc«7 — which  is  the  successful  pre- 
tense of  not  being  a  politician  at  all.  Hei-e 
Is,  in  plain  and  completely  provable  fact,  tke 
"big  lie";  the  lie  so  big,  and  so  exactly  t|ie 
opposite  of  the  truth,  that  It  simply  does  n0t 
occur  to  most  people  to  examine  It,  as  pos- 
sibly a  lie.  at  all.  La  Rochefouca\ild  sal^: 
"It  is  a  great  cleverness  to  know  how  to  coti- 
oeal  one's  cleverness.'*  With  regard  to  riis 
political  cleverness.  Elsenhower  has  p^- 
fonned  this  feat  in  the  style  of  a  master. 

The  general's  contribution  towards  wlh- 
ning  Work!  War  II,  for  Instance,  was  impor- 
tant; but  it  was  entirely  that  of  a  politiaal 
"fixer."  Actually,  Elsenhower  was  so  poor  at 
strategy,  tactics,  and  the  necessary  quallflca- 
tlons  for  military  command  that  even  l|ls 
unceasing  sponsor,  George  Marshall,  onf^ 
cabled  him  In  disgust  that  he  was  entirely 
too  weak  for  the  position  which  he  held.  Se 
waa.  In  fact,  so  indifferent  a  soldier  that  it 
became  necessary  for  the  top  authorities  to 
shunt  him  aside  and  upstairs,  in  stich  an 
exalted  position  that  he  had  only  polltlgal 
considerations  to  which  to  devote  his  enerfy 
and  time,  in  order  that  the  real  soldlars 
under  him  coxild  get  on  with  their  campaighs 
and  the  business  of  winning  the  war.  Aftd 
yet  be  came  out  of  the  war.  and  took  a  plate 
In  the  American  public  mind,  as  a  great  sc^l- 
dler;  a  man  who  had  won  the  war  by  his 
superb  military  generalship;  and  a  man  ao 
completely  naive  in  politics  that  he  dld4't 
even  know  what  was  happening  in  the  gi- 
gantic buildup  of  himself  for  the  presidency. 
So  firmly  and  cleverly  was  this  reputation 
established  that  not  even  after  5  years  of 
Elsenhower  as  President,  during  which  time 
b«  has  continuously  engaged  in  far  majre 
dirty,  more  deceptive,  and  more  ruthloss 
behind-the-scenes  political  manlpiilatlotis 
than  even  Roosevelt  ever  undertook,  hafre 
the  American  people  begun  to  see  the  poliii- 
clan  in  the  \iniform  of  the  soldier  or  unc^ 
the  silk  hat  of  the  statesman. 

"We  believe  that  some  very  sinister  bi 
powerful  forces  had  already  put  their  mafk 
on  Elsenhower  as  a  pliable  tool  of  the  futuM; 
that  they  recognized  In  him  a  politician  who, 
for  personal  promotion  and  prestige  a<xd 
glory,  would  always  be  willing  to  sail  before 
the  winds  they  created  and  to  keep  his  com- 
pass pointed  in  the  direction  they  desired. 
And  we  believe  •  •  •  that  these  forces  ware 
already  helping  the  advancement  of  Ifls 
career,  at  every  turn"  pages  11-14.  | 

"It  is  to  me  Inconceivable  that  under  ill 
the  circumstances  which  prevailed,  and  with 
so  many  able  and  experienced  generals  avail- 
able. Lieutenant  Colonel  Eisenhower  covtld 
have  been  shot  up  all  the  way  to  Supreme 
Commander  Elsenhower  In  so  short  a  tlrie. 
and  with  BO  obviously  little  military  ability 
without  the  Communist  push  behind  him 
every  step  of  the  way.  (Lord  Alanbrooke 
watching  Ike's  ascent  to  greatness  while 
sadly  conscious,  from  cloee  observation,  of 
bis  manliest  unfitness  for  such  responslbili- 
ties.  and  without  any  inkling  of  the  real  rea- 
sons for  this  ascent,  coxild  and  did  ascribe 
it  only  to  Elsenhower  luck.  But  that  lu9k. 
we  believe,  was  provided  directly  from  t)ie 
Kremlin,  with  a  hammer  and  sickle  wov^n 
into  every  gorgeous  prtece.)"  page  19. 

"One  of  Elsenhower's  admirers  has  pointed 
out  that,  from  the  summer  of  1945  until  the 
end  of  1948,  his  greatest  preoccupation  was 
with  demobilization,  as  rap4dly  as  poeslMe, 
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of  the  American  Armed  Forces.  We  are  sure 
this  was  true.  For  as  long  as  the  United 
States  had  such  tremendous  armed  might, 
ready  at  hand  to  be  used,  Stalin  could  not 
breathe  altogether  easily  about  his  brutal 
conquests  In  Eastern  Europe,"  page  113. 

"With  every  American  division  broken  up, 
therefore,  with  every  trained  pilot  sent  home 
without  replacement,  with  every  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  American  war  materiel  blown 
up  or  sunk,  Stalin  felt  that  much  more  se- 
cure against  any  reversal  of  the  fortune 
which  was  favoring  him  at  every  step.  And 
Dwlght  Elsenhower,  probably  more  than  any 
other  one  man,  brought  successful  efforts  to 
bear  to  make  Stalin  thxis  feel  secure  from  a 
military  point  of  view — with  respect  to  those 
conquests  which  Dean  Acheson,  more  than 
any  other  one  man,  was  helping  him  to 
complete. 

"Then,  once  the  American  machine  which 
won  World  War  II  had  been  destroyed,  once 
we  had  gone  through  a  period  of  compara- 
tive helplessness  so  far  as  ground  forces  and 
conventional  weapons  were  concerned 
(roughly  1943-52).  then  everything  was 
ready  for  the  next  step.  This  was  the  re- 
building and  redeplo3nment  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  in  such  ways  as 
actually  to  help  the  Communists  in  their 
future  plans.  "The  whole  NATO  scheme  was 
a  major  part  of  that  step  •  •  •  more  money 
than  our  total  admitted  national  debt  has 
been  cxinningly  poured  down  the  NATO 
drain.  One  purpose  was  simply  to  create 
that  debt.  Another  waa  to  put  confusion 
twice  confounded  throughout  the  whole 
community  of  Western  nations,  in  the  place 
of  any  real  opposition  to  the  Communist 
military  potential,  pages  114-115. 

"On  January  20,  1953,  Dwight  Elsenhower 
was  inaugurated  as  the  34th  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  thus  became,  automati- 
cally and  Immediately  captain  and  quarter- 
back of  the  free-world  team,  in  the  fight 
against  conununism.  In  our  firm  opinion 
he  had  been  planted  in  that  position,  by 
Conununlsts,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
the  game,"  page  128. 

"It  is  the  chief  purpose  of  this  chapter, 
however,  to  turn  the  spotlight  on  the  gen- 
eral run  of  appointments  which  Elsenhower 
has  made  since  he  became  President,  and 
to  adumbrate  their  significance.  We  have 
already  discussed  the  necessity  which  he 
could  not  dodge,  and  the  advantages  he  was 
able  to  utilize,  of  appointing  some  good  Re- 
publicans and  sound  Americans  to  his  first 
Cabinet.  But  his  concession  to  political 
retaities  practically  ended  at  that  point. 
Since  that  time  his  appointmenta  have  al- 
most Invariably  been  characterized  by  one 
or  more  of  these  three  purposes:  (1)  To 
split  the  Republican  Party,  and  weaken  the 
conservative  faction,  by  giving  Jobs  to  left- 
wing  Republicans,  whenever  anybody  calling 
himself  a  Republican  was  appointed  at  all; 
(2)  to  frustrate  and  break  down  the  whole 
Republican  Party,  as  well  as  to  gather 
strength  and  Implementation  for  socialistic 
measures,  by  giving  Important  Jobs  to  left- 
wing  Democrats;  and  (3)  to  put  actual  Com- 
mvmlst  sympathizers  into  Infiuentual  posi- 
tions, to  whatever  extent  the  political  cli- 
mate made  feasible,  pages  209  and  210. 

Mn.TON    EISXNHOWXa 

"Presidential  adviser,  at  least  in  appear- 
ance. Had  always  been  an  ardent  New 
Dealer,  to  put  it  mildly,  and  still  is.  Proof 
of  at  least  pro-Communist  leanings  is  im- 
plicit In  his  support  of  Owen  Lattlmore,  and 
of  others  like  him,  at  Johns  Hopkins.  In 
my  opinion  the  chances  are  very  strong  that 
Milton  Elsenhower  Is  actually  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower's superior  and  boss  within  the  Com- 
munist Party.  For  one  thing  he  is  obviously 
a  great  deal  smarter."  page  210. 

JOHN    FOSTER    DUIXKS 

"John  Foster  Dulles  Is  the  man  who  chief- 
ly persuaded  Thomas  E.  Dewey  and  the  Re- 
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publican  'opposition,'  in  1944  and  1948,  to 
go  along  with,  instead  of  fighting,  the  pro- 
Communist  foreign  policies  of  the  Roosevelt 
and  Truman  administrations."  page  211. 

"For  many  reasons  and  after  a  lot  of 
study.  I  personally  believe  Dulles  to  be  a 
Communist  agent  who  has  had  one  clearly 
defined  role  to  play;  namely,  always  to  say 
the  right  things  and  always  to  do  the  wrong 
ones." 

"He  thus  serves  to  convince  the  American 
Congress  and  people  that  the  administra- 
tion is  trying  to  do  the  right  thing.  Then 
Dulles  backs  down,  or  is  overruled,  or  ap- 
pears to  be  forced  by  circumstances  and  pres- 
sures he  can't  control  to  reverse  himself;  the 
Government  does  exactly  the  opposite  of 
what  he  has  said  it  would  do;  and  the  defeat 
of  our  side  is  worse  than  if  he  bad  never 
spoken  at  all.  But  the  American  people 
simply  do  not  grasp  that  it  was  all  planned 
that  way  in  the  first  place,"  page  212. 

OTHEK    QUOTATIONS 

"Pea:  the  sake  of  honesty,  however,  I  want 
to  confess  here  my  own  conviction  that 
ETlsenhower's  motivation  is  more  ideological 
than  opportunistic.  Or,  to  put  It  bluntly.  I 
personally  think  that  he  has  been  sympa- 
thetic to  ultimate  Communist  alms,  realisti- 
cally vrllllng  to  use  Communist  means  to  help 
them  achieve  their  goals,  knowingly  accept- 
ing and  abiding  by  Communist  orders,  and 
consciously  serving  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy, for  all  his  adult  life. 

"The  role  he  has  played  •  •  •  would  fit 
Just  as  well  into  one  theory  as  the  other; 
that  he  is  a  mere  stooge,  or  that  he  is  a 
Commimist  assigned  the  specific  job  of  being 
a  political  front  man,"  page  266. 

"But  my  firm  belief  that  Dwlght  Eisen- 
hower is  a  dedicated,  conscious  agent  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy  Is  based  on  an  ac- 
cumulation of  detailed  evidence  so  extensive 
and  so  palpable  that  it  seems  to  me  to  put 
this  conviction  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt."  page  267. 

"The  Communists  can  now  use  all  the 
power  and  prestige  of  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  to  Implement  their  plans,  just 
as  fiUly  and  even  openly  as  they  dare.  They 
have  arrived  at  this  point  by  three  stages. 
In  the  first  stage,  Roosevelt  thought  he  was 
using  the  Conununlsts,  to  promote  his  per- 
sonal ambitions  and  grandiose  schemes.  Of 
course,  instead  the  Communists  were  using 
him;  but  without  his  knowledge  or  under- 
standing of  his  place  in  their  game.  In  the 
second  stage.  Truman  was  used  by  the  Com- 
munists, with  his  knowledge  and  acquies- 
cence, as  the  price  he  consciously  paid  for 
their  making  him  President.  In  the  third 
stage,  in  my  own  firm  opinion,  the  Com- 
munists have  one  of  their  own  actually  In 
the  Presidency.  For  this  third  man,  Elsen- 
hower, there  is  only  one  possible  word  to 
describe  his  purposes  and  his  actions.  That 
word  Is  'treason',"  page  268. 

"To  paraphrase  Elizabeth  Churchill  Brown, 
'the  only  enemies  the  American  people  have 
to  fear  are  the  enemies  in  their  midst.'  The 
most  conspicuous  and  injurious  of  these 
enemies  today,  I  believe,  is  named  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower.  He  is  either  a  willing 
agent,  or  an  Integral  and  Important  part,  of 
a  conspiracy  of  gangsters  determined  to  rule 
the  world  at  any  cost  •  •  •••  page  279. 

"As  we  said  in  the  Scoreboard,  the  Com- 
munists now  are  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
way  toward  carrying  out  Lenin's  strategy,  and 
ruling  the  whole  world.  They  are  gaining 
speed  and  momentum  fast.  We  are  now  the 
only  real  obstacle  left  In  their  way.  And 
we  have  a  Communist,  or  a  politician  who 
serves  their  purposes  every  bit  as  well,  sitting 
right  in  the  chair  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States."  page  287. 

Mr.  Speaker,  probably  the  most  alarm- 
ing, yes,  even  nauseating  report  la  to  be 
found  in  the  New  York  Times  article  of 
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September  23  where  Ezra  Taft  Benson 
is  asked  directly  by  a  reporter  whether 
he  agrees  with  Robert  Welch's  evalua- 
tion that  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower was  "a  dedicated,  conscious  agent 
of  the  Communist  conspiracy." 

The  news  account  reports  that  Benson 
declined  to  say  whether  or  not  he  agreed 
that  President  Eisenhower  was  a  Com- 
munist. He  did  state  that  the  President 
had  supported  him  in  "matters  of  agri- 
culture" but  said  of  the  former  President 
"in  other  areas  we  had  differences." 

The  least  Mr.  Benson  could  have  done 
is  to  have  defended  the  patriotism  of  a 
loyal  American  President  who  had  de- 
fended him  through  8  stormy  years  as 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  a  President  who 
had  defended  him  even  when  prominent 
congressional  leaders  and  national  po- 
litical figures  of  his  own  party  were  de- 
manding his  discharge.  It  is  diflBcult  to 
comprehend  how  Ezra  Taft  Benson  could 
now  refuse  to  defend  that  courageous 
President  against  a  charge  that  he  was  a 
"dedicated,  conscious  agent  of  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy." 

I  am  sure  that  Mormons  and  non- 
Mormons  would  have  liked  to  have  seen 
Ezra  Taft  Benson  reply  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  he  knew  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower to  be  a  man  who  had  dedicated 
his  life  to  serving  his  country  and  whose 
loyalty  and  integrity  were  above  and  be- 
yond any  reproach. 

At  the  commencement  of  my  speech 
I  pointed  out  that  this  is  a  most  difficult 
speech  for  me  to  make.  It  was  just  14 
years  ago  this  month  in  the  Latter-day 
Saints  Church  Office  Building  in  Salt 
Lake  City  that  I  was  ordained  by  Ezra 
Taft  Benson  prior  to  my  2  years  service 
as  a  Mormon  missionary.  I  was  very 
proud  as  I  held  him  in  high  esteem,  he 
being  one  of  the  general  authorities  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints  Church. 

And.  like  most  Mormons  I  was  very 
proud  when  he  was  selected  by  President 
Eisenhower  to  be  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Throughout  the  8  years  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  even  though 
it  gradually  became  more  apparent  that 
I  differed  in  some  areas  with  Ezra  Taft 
Benson  on  farm  policy,  I  had  the  greatest 
admiration  for  him  as  an  example  of  a 
dedicated  leader  of  high  moral  principles 
and  good  judgment. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Ezra  Taft 
Benson  left  his  position  as  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  if  not  before,  he  began  to 
change.  His  speeches  to  general  and 
other  conferences  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  in  many 
instances  contained  as  many  references 
to  politics  as  they  did  to  the  Gospel  of 
the  Saviour. 

It  was  only  a  short  time  later  that  he 
became  a  spokesman  for  the  radical 
right  of  this  Nation,  assuming  high  of- 
fice in  at  least  one  of  them.  Then  be- 
gan a  series  of  public  statements  which 
in  the  absence  of  clarification  could 
cause  the  church  great  damage  among 
the  thinking  people  of  America. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  Mr.  William 
Marion  Jardine  or  Senator  Clinton 
Anderson  or  Mr.  Henry  A.  Wallace  were 
able  to  speak  as  former  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture  without  the  risk  of  their  per- 
sonal ideas  being  confused  with  the 
policy  of  their  respective  churches,  for 


they  did  not  hold  high  ecclesiastical  of- 
fice. This  is  not  true  as  far  as  Ezra  Taft 
Benson  is  concerned.  In  nearly  every 
public  appearance  that  he  makes  he  is 
referred  to  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
12  Apostles  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Sainte.  Thus,  the  im- 
pression is  given  to  the  American  people 
that  the  Church  of  Jesiis  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  approves  of  the  activities 
of  the  extreme  right  and  the  John  Birch 
Society  in  particular.  This  is  not  true. 
The  first  presidency  of  the  Mormon 
Church  has  issued  a  very  clear  state- 
ment on  this  matter  which  I  should  like 
to  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

[From   the   Deseret   News,    Salt   Lake   City, 
January  1963] 

CHuacH  Sets  Policy  on  Birch  Socutt 

The  first  presidency  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  Thursday  issued 
a  signed  statement  setting  forth  the  stand 
of  the  chxirch  on  "political  questions  in  gen- 
eral and  the  John  Birch  Society  in  particu- 
lar." 

The  statement  is  as  follows : 

"The  following  statement  is  made  to  cor- 
rect the  false  statements  and  unwarranted 
assumptions  regarding  the  position  allegedly 
taken  by  the  leaders  of  the  church  on 
political  questions  in  general  and  the  John 
Birch  Society  in  particular. 

"The  church  recognizes  and  protects  the 
right  of  its  members  to  express  their  personal 
political  beliefs,  but  it  reserves  to  Itself  the 
right  to  formulate  and  proclaim  Its  own 
doctrine. 

"We  believe  in  a  two-party  system,  and  all 
our  members  are  perfectly  free  to  support 
the  party  of  their  choice. 

"We  deplore  the  presumption  of  some  poli- 
ticians, esjjeclally  oflBcers,  coordinators  and 
members  of  the  John  Birch  Society,  who 
undertake  to  aline  the  church  or  its  leader- 
ship with  their  partisan  views. 

"We  encourage  our  members  to^exerclse  the 
right  of  citizenship,  to  vote  according  to 
their  own  convictions,  but  no  one  should 
seek  or  pretend  to  have  our  approval  of  their 
adherence  to  any  extremist  ideologies. 

"We  denounce  communism  as  being  anti- 
Christian,  anti-American,  and  the  enemy  of 
freedom,  but  we  think  they  who  pretend  to 
fight  it  by  casting  aspyersions  on  o\ir  elected 
officers  or  other  fellow  citizens  do  the  anti- 
Communist  cause  a  great  disservice. 

"We  again  urge  our  bishops,  stake  presi- 
dents, and  other  officers  of  the  chvu-ch  to 
refuse  all  applications  for  the  use  of  our 
chapels,  culturtd  haUs.  or  other  meeting 
places  for  political  meetings,  money-raising 
propaganda,  or  to  promote  any  person's 
political  ambitions." 

David  O.  McKat, 
Hen«t  p.  Motle. 
«        Hugh  B.  Bhown, 

The  First  Presidency. 

Unfortunately  the  above  statement 
was  issued  as  a  result  of  increased  activi- 
ties by  the  John  Birch  Society  in  the 
State  of  Utah  implicating  the  church. 
Reed  Benson,  the  son  of  Ezra  Taft  Ben- 
son, had  been  employed  as  their  paid 
coordinator  in  the  State  of  Utah  at  the 
salary  of  some  $12,000  a  year.  There 
was  evidence  according  to  observers  that 
he  was  using  Sacraanent  Meetings.  M.I.A., 
firesides,  and  other  church  functions  to 
promote  the  John  Birch  Society.  A 
number  of  people  who  know  the  Bensons 
well  feel  that  the  father,  Ezra  Taft 
Benson,  has  a  complete  blindspot  as  far 
as  his  son  Reed  is  concerned.  Even  if 
this  is  so,  the  father  cannot  escape  re- 
sponsibility for  using  his  own  high 
church  office  in  an  effort  to  support  Reed 


in  his  position  as  a  coordinator  of  the 
John  Birch  Society.  The  implications 
are  far  too  serious.  More  than  the 
Benson  family  is  involved.  A  wrong  im- 
pression of  Latter-day  Saints  Church 
policy  is  being  given  to  millions  of  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation  and  of  the  world  by 
this  lack  of  judgment  and  restraint. 

However,  the  first  presidency  made  it 
adequately  clear  in  its  policy  state- 
ment that  they  deplored  these  activities 
and  that  no  one  "sliould  seek  or  pretend 
to  have  our  approval  of  their  adherence 
to  any  extremist  ideologies."  "We  de- 
nounce," they  said,  "commimism  as  be- 
ing anti-Christian,  anti-American,  and 
the  enemy  of  freedom,  but  we  think  they 
who  pretend  to  fight  it  by  casting  asper- 
sions on  our  elected  officers  or  other 
fellow  citizens  do  the  anti -Communist 
cause  a  great  disservice." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  policy  statement  by 
the  first  presidency  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  is 
clear  and  concise  and  defiiute.  It  is  a 
great  mystery  to  me  how  Ezra  Benson 
and  his  son.  Reed,  or  any  Latter-day 
Saints  Church  member  can  go  on  laud- 
ing and  promoting  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety in  view  of  this  statement.  Would 
they  have  us  believe  that  they  really  did 
not  mean  what  they  said  in  this  state- 
ment of  policy? 

I  beUeve  that  Latter-day  Saints  every- 
where have  an  obligation  to  let  the  first 
presidency  and  the  general  authorities  of 
the  church  know  that  they  support  their 
statement  and  that  they  object  to  Ezra 
Taft  Benson  utilizing  his  high  church 
office,  in  what  he  may  assume  a  subtle 
manner,  for  the  promotion  of  an  extrem- 
ist ideology  which  casts  aspersions  on 
our  elected  officials  and  other  fellow 
citizens  and  actually  hinders  the  battle 
against  commimism. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that 
Latter-day  Saints,  be  they  Republicans. 
Democrats,  or  independents,  inform  the 
first  presidency  of  the  disastrous  effect 
Ezra  Taft  Benson's  support  of  the 
John  Birch  Society  is  having  on  the  long- 
established  and  well-earned  reputation 
of  the  Church  of  Jestis  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  for  fairness,  honor,  and  in- 
tegrity. 

Ezra  Taft  Benson's  Birchist  activities 
surely  are  not  appreciated  by  President 
Elsenhower  or  by  any  resixjnslble  mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  Party.  Even  Sen- 
ator Barry  Goldwater.  the  most  talked 
about  conservative  Republican  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  has  stated  his  disap- 
proval and  disavowal  of  Robert  Welch, 
the  man  who  Ezra  Taft  Benson  calls 
"one  of  the  greatest  patriots  In  American 
history." 

The  time  has  come  to  set  the  record 
straight.  Only  if  we,  as  members  of  the 
church,  make  it  plain  will  Americans 
everywhere  know  that  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  does 
not  share  Ezra  Taft  Benson's  views  on 
the  John  Birch  Society  and  the  extreme 
right. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDING.  Yes;  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
UllmanI. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  just  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  tram  Idaho  for  his 
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courage  and  his  Integrity  in  coming  her(> 
before  the  House  of  Representatives 
telling  us  what  we  need  to  hear,  speak* 
ing  the  truth  about  an  issue  that  i^ 
vitally  Important  to  America  today.  I 
want  to  say  that  I  certainly  concur  ii^ 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman.  I  comf 
mend  him  for  his  courage,  and  I  want  U 
say  that  he  is  rendering  not  only  hi^ 
country  a  great  service,  but  he  is  render 4- 
Ing  a  continuing  great  service  to  th0 
wonderful  district  he  serves  in  southern 
Idaho. 

Mr.  HARDING.     I  thank  the  gentlef 
man  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  HANNA.    Mr.   Speaker,  will  th 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDING.     I  am  most  happy  t 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  California 

Mr.  HANNA.  As  the  gentleman  fro 
Idaho  knows,  I  am  privileged  to  belon 
to  the  same  church  as  he  does.  I  joi 
in  the  remarks  that  he  has  just  made, 
have  shared  his  concern  over  the  issue  t 
which  he  now  addresses  himself.  It  hais 
seemed  to  me  passing  strange  that  with|- 
in  the  ranks  of  the  church,  which  hap 
placed  so  much  emphasis  upon  the  math 
ter  of  choice  that  there  should  be  at  this 
time  brought  forth  from  a  politicsil 
platform  an  idea  which  in  my  estimation 
does  less  for  the  idea  of  choice  than  an^ 
other  idea  that  has  been  promulgated  i|i 
the  last  century.  I  certainly  hope  thajt 
the  gentlemans  remarks  will  be  widely 
spread.  I  am  sure  they  will  find  a  spirit 
of  understanding  among  many  of  hip 
brethren  who  share  the  disturbed  feeling 
he  is  expressing  and  one  in  which  I  also 
join.  , 

I  certainly  commend  the  gentleman 
for  speaking  in  this  regard,  and  agati 
let  me  say  that  I  join  in  the  remarks 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  HARDING.    I  thank  my  colleagu< ' 


PANAMA  CANAL— IT  MUST  Rl 
AMERICAN 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     (M 
LiBONATi) .    Under  previous  order  of 
House,  the  gentleman  from  South  Ca 
lina    [Mr.   Dorn]    is  recognized  for   1 
minutes. 

Mr.  DORN.     Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  t 
matters  which  Members  of  the  Congre 
have  watched  with  growing  concern  ov 
a  period  of  years  has  been  the  stead 
erosion  of  the  treaty-based  sovereign 
of  the  United  States  over  the  Canal  Zo 
territory  and  Panama  Canal.     Acco 
plished  through  the  process  of  piecemeal 
liquidation  of  our  rights,  power,  and  a 
thority  over  the  canal  enterprise,  th 
deterioration  is  symbolized  by  the  formal 
display  of  the  Panama  flag  in  the  zo 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  flag  of 
United  States  in  violation  of  law.  treat 
and  international  usage. 

These  surrenders,  some  of  surrept 
tious  and  other  boldly  open  means,  a 
recognized  as  a  challenge  to  the  peop 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Congre 
Leading  in  the  effort  to  protect  the  vitdl 
interests  of  our  country  at  Panama  hap 
been  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood].  His  schol- 
arly and  eloquent  clarifications  of  the 
subject  since  1957  in  addresses  before 
this  body  form  a  mass  of  authoritative 
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information  invaluable  as  source  mate- 
rials for  those  seeking  enlightenment 
and  have  served  to  inspire  many  writers 
to  present  the  subject  to  the  Nation. 

The  latest  contribution  to  the  cumu- 
lating literature  is  a  highly  informative 
booklet  by  Dr.  Charles  Callan  Tansill, 
distinguished  historian  in  the  field  of 
American  diplomatic  history,  which  was 
published  by  the  Committee  on  Pan 
American  Policy  of  60  E.  42d  Street,  New 
York  17.  N.Y.,  of  which  Harold  Lord 
Vamey  is  president. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  con- 
tributions of  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Flood]  in  his  numerous  addresses  on  the 
canal  question,  it  is  indeed  gratifying  to 
note  that  the  indicated  article  is  dedi- 
cated to  him  as  a  "tireless  fighter  for 
American  sovereignty  in  the  Canal  Zone." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  delighted  that  our 
great  colleague  Dan  Flood  has  been  so 
recognized  for  his  tireless,  superb,  and 
gallant  efforts  to  awaken  this  Congress 
and  the  American  people  to  this  grave 
threat  to  our  sovereignty  in  the  Canal 
Zone. 

In  order  that  Dr.  Tansill's  article  may 
be  suitably  recorded  in  the  permanent 
annals  of  the  Congress  and  thus  be  made 
available  to  all  concerned  with  inter- 
oceanic  canal  questions,  especially  edi- 
tors, writers,  and  teachers;  members  of 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
our  Government;  and  the  maritime  in- 
terests that  use  the  Panama  Canal  and 
have  to  pay  transit  tolls.  I  quote  it  as 
part  of  my  remarks : 

The  PANAB4A  Canal — It  Must  Remain 

American 

(By  Dr.  Charles  Callan  Tansill) 

(Note. — Dedicated  to  the  tireless  fighter 
for  American  sovereignty  In  the  Canal  Zone, 
Daniel  J.  Flood,  Member  of  Congress  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  courageous  group  of 
Congressmen  and  Congresswomen  who  have 
stood  beside  him.  In  the  face  of  all  pres- 
sure, In  his  battle  to  bring  the  truth  to  the 
American  people.) 

1 .    THE  PRESENT  DANGER 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  deter- 
mined drive  by  many  International  minded 
Americans  to  surrender  U.S.  sovereignty  over 
the  Panama  Canal  and  place  that  strategic 
waterway  under  International  control.  In 
both  the  Elsenhower  and  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministrations this  maneuver  has  been  en- 
couraged by  high-place  Government  leaders. 

In  the  Kennedy  administration  there  are 
ominous  signs  that  Washington  is  preparing 
to  go  much  further  In  the  piecemeal  surren- 
der of  American  sovereignty.  In  the  present 
temper  of  Washington,  only  the  outraged 
protest  of  Amerlcan-mlnded  men  and  wom- 
en win  halt  this  policy  of  retreat. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  the  backgrounds 
of  this  present  policy  of  scuttle  and  run  in 
Panama. 

The  drive  toward  internationalizing  the 
Panama  Canal  Is  a  brazen  expression  of  the 
deep-seated  Intent  of  the  International- 
minded  faction  of  Americans  to  sacrifice 
American  interests  for  a  world  ideal. 

President  Wilson  was  one  of  the  first  ad- 
vocates of  this  questionable  Ideal.  One  of 
his  favorite  slogans  revealed  his  basic  In- 
ternationalist slant:  "America,  servant  of 
the  world."  Prominent  Democrats  have 
often  repeated  different  versions  of  this 
ideal. 

President  Truman  drew  definite  Inspira- 
tion from  Woodrow  Wilson  although  he  was 
far    below    his    intellectual    level.    Indeed, 


Harry  had  really  a  concrete  mind — all  mixed 
up  and  permanently  set.  His  International- 
ism received  muddled  expression  at  times. 
This  was  particularly  true  of  his  remarks  at 
the  Potsdam  Conference.  July  23,  1945.  In 
the  biography  of  Truman  by  Jonathan  Dan- 
iels, there  is  the  following  account  of  the 
President's  remarks  concerning  Internation- 
alizing the  Panama  Canal:  "I  suggested  that 
the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  the  Black  Sea  Straits. 
the  Suez  Canal,  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  be  made  free  water- 
ways for  International  traffic.  The  United 
Nations  would  make  charges  to  maintain 
them." 

Eleven  years  later,  when  Soviet  Russia  In- 
timated the  advisability  of  an  International- 
ized Panama  Canal.  Truman  rushed  Into 
print  to  state  that  at  Potsdam  he  had  al- 
ready expressed  his  approval  of  that  very 
Idea.  Following  this  Presidential  precedent, 
Adlai  Stevenson,  the  two-time  Democratic 
presidential  candidate,  during  a  visit  to  the 
Panama  Canal  after  the  election  of  Kennedy, 
remarked  that  "the  logical  future  of  the 
canal  may  be  some  form  of  internationaliza- 
tion." On  June  25,  1962,  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
made  the  statement  that  "one  way  to  unify 
the  world"  would  be  to  place  International 
waterways  like  the  Panama  Canal  "under 
the  control  of  the  U.N." 

In  February  1955,  some  professors  at 
Northwestern  University  prepared  a  report 
for  a  Senate  subcommittee  In  which  they 
suggested  that  the  American  Government 
should  "regionalize"  the  Panama  Canal  by 
giving  all  the  nations  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere a  voice  In  Its  management.  This 
Senate  subcommittee  was  headed  by  Wayne 
Morse  whose  vlewjxjlnt  was  In  agreement 
with  the  statement  of  the  professors. 

The  Panama  Canal  and  national  security 

The  propaganda  to  Internationalize  the 
Panama  Canal  has  mainly  Issued  from  a 
very  vocal  minority  that  has  been  able  to 
convert  a  minnow  of  thought  Into  a  whale 
of  sound.  The  prevailing  thought  of  the 
majority  of  the  American  people  was  force- 
fully expressed  In  the  Progressive  Repub- 
lican platform  of  1912.  It  is  the  voice  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  man  who  made  the 
canal  possible:  "The  Panama  Canal,  built 
and  paid  for  by  the  American  people,  must 
be  used  primarily  for  their  benefit." 

Theodore  Roosevelt's  main  purpose  In 
building  the  Panama  Canal  was  to 
strengthen  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States.  As  an  important  participant 
In  the  Spanish-American  War  he  had  been 
deeply  Interested  In  the  successful  outcome 
of  that  struggle.  As  a  naval  historian  he  was 
a  firm  believer  In  the  significance  of  sea- 
power  as  a  determining  factor  in  national 
strength  and  prosperity. 

Since  the  publication  In  1890  of  Capt. 
Alfred  T.  Mahan's  monumental  book,  the 
■Influence  of  Seapower  Upon  History,"  Roose- 
velt had  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
Importance  of  seapower  as  a  factor  In  the 
American  national  equation  and  he  realized 
the  outstanding  significance  of  a  canal  that 
would  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans. 

This  new  element  In  the  situation  was 
given  real  meaning  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
Spanish-American  War.  In  order  to  com- 
mand success  it  was  imperative  that  the 
United  States  rely  upon  a  preponderance  of 
seapower  In  Cuban  waters.  This  would  be 
possible  only  If  the  battleship  Oregon,  located 
at  Puget  Sound,  could  make  the  trip  around 
the  tip  of  South  America  and  reach  the 
vicinity  of  Havana  In  time  to  be  of  service. 

As  all  America  breathlessly  followed  the 
slow  and  painful  progress  of  the  Oregon 
toward  a  Cuban  rendezvous,  the  idea  of  a 
translsthmian  canal  became  uppermost  in 
many  American  minds.  Fortunately,  the 
Oregon  reached  Cuban  waters  In  time  to 
participate    in    a    decisive    naval    encounter 
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with  the  Spanish  fleet.  Most  Americans  had 
received  an  object  lesson  in  the  importance 
of  an  Isthmian  Canal  as  an  adjunct  of  na- 
tional defense.  This  lesson  Is  as  important 
today  as  it  was  in  1898.  American  national 
security  definitely  depends  upon  an  opera- 
tional Isthmian  Canal. 

In  February  1960,  Adm.  James  S.  Russell. 
Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  In  testifying 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  greatest  current  threat  to  commerce  on 
the  sea  in  time  of  war  "is  the  submarine 
fleet  of  Soviet  Russia  which  today  has  a 
peacetime  strength  at>out  equal  to  Hitler's 
maximum  number  of  operational  submarines 
at  the  height  of  World  War  II.  To  reinforce 
the  Pacific  antisubmarine  forces  off  the 
California  coast  with  a  squadron  of  destroy- 
ers from  the  vicinity  of  the  Virginia  Capes 
would  entail  21  days  of  steaming  via  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  versus  8  days  via  the 
canal." 

These  strategic  advantages  of  an  Isthmian 
Canal  seem  obvious  and  they  are  stressed  in 
an  article  in  the  American  Legion  magazine 
(March  1957,  pp.  40ff.)  by  Maurice  Hies: 
"The  Panama  Canal  is  our  Jugular  vein,  our 
lifeline.  Cut  it  and  the  United  States  dies. 
Wrest  it  from  our  control  and  In  matters 
of  seaborne  commerce  and  naval  defense  the 
U.S.  east  and  west  coasts  again  become,  as 
once  they  were,  months  Instead  of  days  apart. 
Block  it  and  our  foreign  commerce  strangles." 

2.    A  BRXET  HtSTORT  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

The  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  (April  19, 
1850)  :  The  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  was  an 
ambiguous  compromise  between  rival  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
in  Central  America.  For  several  centuries, 
statesmen  In  Europe  had  dreamed  of  the 
construction  of  a  canal  that  would  traverse 
one  of  the  Isthmuses  in  Central  America. 
Problems  of  construction  limited  possibilities 
to  three  countries — Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  States.  In  1850  the  claims  of  two 
countries,  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
were  temporarily  adjusted  by  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty,  April  19,  1850. 

But  the  language  of  this  treaty  was  so 
ambiguous  that  either  party  could  stretch 
Its  elastic  phrases  to  suit  any  interpretation 
that  armed  force  could  support.  The  two 
parties  to  the  contract  had  apparently  agreed 
never  to  fortify  or  to  attempt  to  exercise 
exclusive  control  over  this  prospective  canal. 
With  reference  to  territorial  ambitions  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  were  purposely 
vague.  This  was  particularly  true  of  the 
claims  of  the  British  Government  to  control 
certain  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Panama 
Isthmus. 

It  was  soon  clear,  however,  that  the  treaty 
was  decidedly  unpopular  in  the  United  States 
and  it  remained  so  during  many  decades. 
In  1878,  while  American  statesmen  were  de- 
bating what  policy  to  pursue,  a  dynamic 
French  promoter,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  who 
had  successfully  pushed  through  the  con- 
struction of  the  Suez  Canal,  transferred  his 
Interest  to  Panama.  Heading  a  French  com- 
pany, he  announced  his  plans  to  begin  the 
construction  of  a  Panama  Canal.  In  the 
United  States  these  plans  of  De  Lesseps  gal- 
vanized President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  into 
action.  In  a  vigorous  message  to  Congress, 
March  8,  1880,  the  President  declared  that 
the  proposed  canal  would  be  "virtually  a  part 
of  the  coastline  of  the  United  States"  and 
that  the  policy  of  the  United  States  should 
be  a  canal  "under  American  control." 

The  French  company  was  not  ^eterred  by 
this  high-sounding  Presidential  rhetoric  and 
in  1881  the  construction  of  a  canal  was  ac- 
tually started  although  the  project  later 
bogged  down  with  accumulating  difficulties. 
No  attempt  was  made  by  the  United  States 
to  interfere  with  the  French  project.  In- 
stead, Congress  chartered  an  American  cor- 
poration, the  Maritime  Canal  Co.  of  Nica- 
ragua, to  commence  operations  on  a  rival 


canal  in  Nicaragua.  A  long  and  Involved 
diplomatic  controversy  ensued  between  Sec- 
retaries Blaine  and  Frellnghuysen  and  the 
British  Foreign  Office  with  reference  to  in- 
terpretations of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty. 
But  British  interpretations  grew  more  elastic 
and  pro-American  as  Britain  became  increas- 
ingly Involved  in  world  politics  and  needed 
a  certain  measure  of  American  support. 

In  the  Far  East  the  problem  of  British  ac- 
cess to  Chinese  markets  was  solved  by  Sec- 
retary John  Hay's  famous  open  door  note  of 
September  6,  1899.  A  war  between  Britain 
and  the  Boer  Republic  stretched  all  the  re- 
sources of  British  armed  might  and  American 
friendship  became  a  diplomatic  imperative. 
The  Alaska  boundary  dispute,  1899-1903. 
was  a  challenge  that  presented  dangerous  al- 
ternatives and  was  finally  settled  by  an  arbi- 
tral decision  which  many  Canadians  thought 
was  dictated  by  British  political  pressures 
rather  than  by  a  strict  legal  interpretation  of 
pertinent  treaties. 

The  American  Government  took  advantage 
of  Britain's  need  for  American  support  and 
pushed  through  on  November  18.  1901,  the 
second  Hay-Pauncefoote  Treaty.  In  accord- 
ance with  American  desires,  the  prohibition 
of  fortification  was  not  mentioned  in  the  new 
treaty,  nor  was  any  provision  made  for  the 
adherence  of  other  powers  to  the  treaty. 
Thanks  to  British  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
American  support  was  badly  needed  in  the 
settlement  of  certain  problems  In  world  poll- 
tics,  the  United  States  secured,  in  November 
1901.  a  free  hand  in  the  construction  and  con- 
trol of  an  isthmian  canal. 

M.  Bunau-Varilla  and  William  Nelson  Crom- 
well prove  to  be  master  manipulators 

William  N.  Cromwell  and  Philippe  Bunau- 
Varilla  were  the  real  creators  of  the  new  state 
of  Panama  and  the  resultant  Panama  Canal. 
Cromwell  was  an  astute  lawyer  who  knew 
that  a  straight  line  is  not  always  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  points.  He  was  a  mas- 
ter manipulator  of  devious  combinations  that 
always  resulted  to  his  advantage.  He  had  a 
financial  Interest  in  the  new  French  Canal 
Co..  and  so  did  some  of  his  clients. 

Philippe  Bunau-Varilla  had  once  been  an 
engineer  with  French  company,  and  he  had 
not  needed  a  slide  rule  to  compute  his  many 
assets  in  the  company.  He  was  a  man  who 
had  put  bis  ample  genius  Into  his  living  and 
his  talents  into  many  kinds  of  manipulation. 

One  of  his  many  manipulations  was  his 
successful  effort  to  persuade  the  French 
Canal  Co.  to  reduce  the  price  of  their  assets 
in  the  uncompleted  canal  from  $109  million 
to  the  modest  sum  of  $40  million.  He  next 
Induced  Congress  to  favor  the  Panama  route 
tor  an  isthmian  canal  rather  than  the  long- 
favored  route  through  Nicaragua.  It  was  not 
long  before  Secretary  Hay  signed  on  Janutiry 
22,  1903,  a  treaty  with  Colombia  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  isthmian  canal  through 
Panama. 

Under  this  Hay-Herr&n  Treaty,  the  United 
States  was  to  have  for  100  years  (renewable 
at  its  discretion)  exclusive  rights  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  control  a  canal,  and  to 
use  and  control  a  zone  across  the  isthmus  5 
kilometers  (about  3  miles)  wide  on  either 
side  of  the  canal,  excluding  the  cities  of 
Colon  and  Panama. 

Colombian  politicians  fix  their  eyes  upon  the 
assets  of  the  French  Canal  Co. 

In  Colombia,  the  Senate  rejected  the  Hay- 
Herran  Treaty.  The  French  Canal  Co.  con- 
cession would  expire  in  October  1904.  After 
this  date.Xolombia  could  take  over  the  as- 
sets of  tut  company  and  sell  them  to  the 
United  States  for  $40  million.  This  would 
mean  a  catastrophic  loss  to  the  owners  of 
the  holdings  of  the  French  Canal  Co.  among 
whom  were  Nelson  Cromwell,  many  of  his 
clients,  and  Bunau-Varilla.  They  would  not 
take  the  loss  of  $40  million  easily.  At  first, 
pressure  was  placed  upon  the  Colombian  Sen- 
ate that  had  rejected  the  Hay-Herr&n  Treaty. 


President  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  particu- 
larly bitter  In  his  comments  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Colombian  Senate.  They  were 
denounced  in  many  verbal  assaults  in  which 
they  were  castigated  as  "contemptible  little 
creatures,"  "Jack  rabbits"  and  finally  "cat 
rabbits."  Webster's  dictionary  does  not  con- 
tain the  term  -"cat  rabbits"  but  if  such  an 
animal  exists  it  must  be  very  repulsive. 

Bunau-Varilla  plots  a  revolution 

Forty  million  is  a  lot  of  money  and  Bunau- 
Varilla  was  not  Inclined  to  accept  such  a  fin- 
ancial loss.  It  was  not  a  question  about  the 
loss  of  American  rights  to  build  a  canal 
through  the  Isthmiu  of  Panama.  The  only 
question  at  issue  was  the  delay  of  a  few 
montlis  in  starting  the  construction  of  a 
canal.  The  charter  of  the  French  company 
would  expire  in  Octol>er  1904  and  the  Colom- 
bian Government  could  then  take  over  the 
holdings  of  the  company  and  sign  a  new 
treaty  with  the  United  States  on  very  favor- 
able terms.  It  also  could  then  sell  to  the 
United  States  the  holdings  of  the  French 
Canal  Co.  for  $40  million  and  muke  a  hand- 
some profit. 

As  the  date,  October  1904,  drew  nearer, 
Bunau-VarlUa  grew  almost  hysterical  in  his 
efforts  to  start  a  revolution  in  Panama,  to 
have  its  new  government  secede  from  Co- 
lombia and  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Amer- 
ican Government.  This  new  treaty  would  re- 
peat the  terms  of  the  Hay-Herran  Treaty. 

There  is  no  space  to  go  into  the  details  of 
the  revolution  successfully  planned  by  Bu- 
nau-Varilla. Panama  seceded  according  to 
schedule,  was  promptly  recognized  by  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt,  and  Secretary  Hays  recog- 
nized Bunau-Varilla  as  the  first  diplomatic 
representative  of  Panama.  On  November  18, 
1903,  he  signed  the  Hay-Bunau-VarlUa  Treaty 
which  was  approved  by  the  Senate,  Febru- 
ary 24,  1904.  It  was  more  favorable  to  the 
United  States  than  the  Hay-Herran  Treaty. 
Under  the  terms  of  article  I.  the  United 
States  guarantees  and  will  maintain  the 
Independence  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
The  United  States  received  in  perj>etuity 
the  use,  occupation,  and  control  of  a  zone  10 
miles  wide  Instead  of  6  and  within  its  limits 
It  could  exercise  all  rights  and  authority  that 
it  would  possess  if  its  position  were  that  of 
sovereign.  The  United  States  might  employ 
its  Armed  Forces  and  construct  fortifications 
to  defend  the  canal.  It  was  also  permitted 
to  Insure  the  sanitation  and  maintain  pub- 
lic order  in  the  cities  of  Col6n  and  Panama. 
The  compensation  to  be  paid  to  Panama 
was  the  same  as  that  authorized  in  the  Hay- 
Herr&n  Treaty,  $10  million  at  once  and  $250,- 
000   annually  beginning  after  9  years. 

The  transfer  of  the  property  of  the  French 
Canal  Co.  to  the  United  States  was  effected 
on  May  4,  1904.  American  construction  of 
the  canal  proceeded  according  to  schedule, 
and  the  "big  ditch"  was  op>ened  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  on  August   15,  1914. 

Compensation  is  finally  given   to  Colombia 
for  the  loss  of  Panama 

In  1914  Secretary  Bryan  signed  a  treaty 
in  which  regret  was  expressed  that  any- 
thing had  occurred  which  had  impaired  the 
good  relations  t>etween  the  United  States  and 
Colombia.  The  treaty  was  sharply  criticized 
by  former  President  Roosevelt  as  a  species  of 
blackmail  and  It  did  not  receive  the  approval 
of  the  Senate.  But  after  1910,  oil  was  dis- 
covered in  Colombia  in  large  quantities.  If 
American  operators  expected  any  rich  con- 
cessions their  country  would  have  to  pay  a 
price.  In  1921  the  Senate  approved  a  treaty 
which  gave  Colombia  the  large  sum  of  $26 
million  but  which  omitted  any  mention  of 
apology. 

3.    U.S.    SOVEREIGNTY    OVER    THK    PANAMA   CANAL 
ZONK 

In  recent  years  officials  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  have  made  many  claims  of  "titular 
sovereignty"  over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
However,  Secretary  of  State  John  Hay,  who 
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signed  the  original  Panama  Canal  Treatj, 
specifically  refused  to  admit  this  Panama* 
nlan  claim.  In  1923,  Secretary  Hughes  det- 
Glared  that  the  United  States  "would  nevef 
recede  from  the  position  It  had  taken  fror* 
the  note  of  Secretary  Hay  In  1904."  Oft 
November  16.  1910.  while  attending  a  ban^ 
quet  given  by  the  President  of  Panama  1b 
the  capital  city  of  that  Republic,  Presldenjt 
Taf  t  made  a  very  clear  statement  as  to  Amert- 
Ican  sovereignty  over  the  zone:  "We  ar^ 
here  to  construct,  maintain,  operate,  and 
defend  a  world  canal,  which  runs  through 
the  heart  of  your  country,  and  you  hav^ 
given  us  the  necessary  sovereignty  and  J-' 
rlsdlctlon  over  the  part  of  your  country  occ 
pled  by  that  canal  to  enable  us  to  do  th 
effectively." 

Taft  had  taken  a  deep  Interest  In  the  co 
structlon  of  the  Panama  Canal  while  he  wajs 
Secretary  of  War  under  President  Theodotje 
Roosevelt,  and,  In  November  1904,  he  had 
slgfned  an  agreement  with  Panama  where% 
many  questions  of  trade  had  been  adjusted- 
But  other  questions  of  commerce  betwee^ 
Panama  and  the  United  States  arose  and  ja 
new  treaty  or  agreement  was  signed  on  July 
28.  1926.  This  treaty  was  not  ratified  hjy 
the  National  Assembly  of  Panama  so  nete 
negotiations  took  place  which  resulted  In  tne 
HuU-Alfaro  Treaty.  March  2,  1936.  Pendliig 
commercial  difficulties  were  settled,  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  that  Panamanians  anjd 
Americans  would  be  treated  equally  In  tHe 
Canal  Zone,  and  It  was  expressly  recog- 
nized that  the  Canal  Zone  was  the  territoify 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama  under  the  Jurli- 
dlctlon  of  the  United  States.  Thus  the  rlgit 
of  eminent  domain  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  was  surrendered. 

World  War  n  brought  up  the  question  (if 
American  bases  In  the  Canal  Zone  for  tt  e 
protection  of  the  canal.  On  May  18.  1942.  an 
agreement  was  signed  under  whose  terms 
Panama  rented  to  the  United  States,  for  %t  e 
war  period,  a  tract  of  land  to  be  used  for  tt  e 
construction  of  military  bases.  After  tie 
conclusion  of  the  war  there  was  some  diii- 
agreement  about  the  continued  use  of  thei  e 
bases  so  they  were  abandoned  by  the  Amer  - 
can  Government. 

Certain  political  differences  also  required 
adjustment.  The  Elsenhower  admlnlstru- 
tlon  had  adopted  a  Panamanian  policy  thit 
was  unfortunate  and  was  not  favorable  a 
American  Interests.  On  January  25,  1955,  a 
new  treaty  was  signed  between  Panama  ar  d 
the  United  States  which  showed  a  weat. 
Irresolute  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Unlt(  d 
States.  The  annuity  was  Increased  to  the 
sum  of  $1,930,000;  new  taxation  prlvUegss 
were  granted  to  the  Government  of  Panami; 
new  commercial  arrangements  were  provld(Kl 
for,  and  one  article  of  the  treaty  promlsiid 
that  properties  owned  by  the  United  States 
within  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  valuid 
at  $25  million  would  be  transferred  to  tie 
Republic  of  Panama. 

These  valuable  concessions  of  the  Else  i- 
hower  administration  merely  whetted  the  a  J- 
petltes  of  Panamanians  for  a  continuous  fi<  w 
of  favors.  Panama  politicians  got  the  Idsa 
that  the  United  States  was  a  "soft  touci" 
and  to  show  their  contempt  for  the  spinel*  ss 
policy  of  the  United  States,  a  mob  of  hood- 
lums, on  May  2,  1958,  raided  the  Amerlein 
Canal  Zone  and  planted  70  Panamanian  fla  gs 
In  conspicuous  places.  In  addition,  tie 
Panama  Government  then  extended  the  Be- 
publlc's  coastal  waters  to  a  12-mlle  limit, 
thus  closing  the  seaward  end  of  the  US. 
Canal  Zone  and  compelling  all  ships  ustag 
the  canal  to  fly  the  Panama  flag.  The  Pan- 
ama Congress.  In  order  to  be  as  dlputatlous  as 
possible,  passed  a  law  to  the  effect  that  ill 
disputes  arising  out  of  this  legislation  shoi;  Id 
be  adjudicated  by  an  International  court 
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propaganda  for  the  repeal  of  the  Connally 
reservation  so  as  to  make  Americans  subject 
to  the  findings  of  tlie  World  Court.  Then. 
In  order  to  make  American  sxurenders  as 
abject  as  possible,  Ike  came  out  and  publicly 
favored  the  claim  of  Panama  to  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone.  In  a  statement  Issued 
on  December  2,  1959,  he  declared  that  he  be- 
lieved that  Panama  should  have  some  "visual 
evidence  that  she  does  have  titular  sover- 
eignty over  that  region."  Words  to  this 
effect  had  already  been  uttered  by  Livingston 
Merchant,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
during  a  trip  to  Panama  on  November  24. 
The  next  step  was  an  Instruction  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  effect  that  Pana- 
manian flags  were  to  be  flown  side  by  side 
with  American  flags  In  the  Canal  Zone.  This 
instruction  was  In  open  defiance  of  the  over- 
whelming vote.  381  to  12.  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  against  such  action. 

Communist  infiltration  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone 

The  expulsion  of  the  United  States  from 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone  has  been  an  objec- 
tive of  the  Communists  ever  since  they  took 
over  the  Government  of  Russia  in  1917.  The 
slogan  to  "Internationalize  the  Panama 
Canal"  was  first  minted  In  Moscow,  and  haa 
heen  actively  Implemented  during  several 
decades. 

The  deep  Communist  Interest  In  the  In- 
ternationalizing of  the  canal  was  brought  to 
light  by  Sprullle  Braden,  who  was  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  1945-47.  Alger  Hiss  was 
then  In  charge  of  Special  Political  Affairs  In 
the  Department.  Braden  discovered  that 
Hiss  had  turned  over  official  Canal  Zone  pa- 
pers to  the  United  Nations  on  the  ground  that 
the  zone  was  "occupied  territory"  and  hence 
under  U.N.  purview. 

Apparently,  the  attack  upon  U.S.  sover- 
eignty over  the  zone  had  been  planned  by 
Moscow  at  that  early  date. 

The  retreat  of  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration In  Panama  from  a  p>08ltlon  of  great 
strength  to  one  of  abject  surrender  can  be 
variously  explained.  We  will  not  attempt 
this  task  In  the  few  remaining  lines  of  this 
pamphlet,  but  It  should  be  evident  that  the 
danger  Is  Immediate.  In  order  to  save  the 
Panama  Canal  from  Soviet  Intrigue  or  from 
the  folly  of  hyphenated  Americans  who  get 
their  inspiration  from  Moscow.  It  Is  impera- 
tive that  some  action  be  taken  at  once  to 
show  unmistakably  the  American  attitude 
toward  this  Important  waterway.  The  way 
Is  pointed  out  by  Representative  Daniel 
Flood,  an  ardent  patriot  and  an  expert  on 
all  phases  of  the  Panama  question.  He  warns 
that  "unless  Congress  spells  out  exactly 
what  their  Panama  position  Is,"  disaster  lies 
ahead.  Only  "with  the  passage  of  the  Clar- 
ence Cannon  Concurrent  Resolution  105 
(now  before  the  88th  Congress)  can  we 
demonstrate  our  opposition  to  the  piecemeal 
liquidation  of  the  U.S.  sovereignty  in 
the  Canal  Zone."  This  resolution  demands 
that  the  American  Government  shall  not  In 
any  manner  "surrender  to  any  other  govern- 
ment or  authority  Its  ownership  and  protec- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal." 

The  action  of  the  Kennedy  administration 
relative  to  this  Cannon  resolution  is  uncer- 
tain. Win  It  follow  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration and  continue  a  policy  of  abject  sur- 
render to  Panama's  demands  or  will  It  be 
possible  once  more  to  voice  the  clear-cut 
American  accents  of  Secretary  Hay?  The 
time  for  surrender  Is  past  The  uncertain 
International  situation  demands  that  the 
Kennedy  administration  follow  a  line  of 
"America  first"  and  take  Immediate  action  to 
Insure  our  secure  control  over  the  Panama 
Canal  from  the  viewpoint  of  an  expanding 
commercial  f utxxre  and  with  special  reference 
to  its  Increasing  Importance  as  a  bastion  of 
American  national  defense. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of 
absence  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Matsunaga.  for  the  period  com- 
mencing September  30  and  ending  Oc- 
tober 9.  1963.  on  account  of  business 
requiring  his  presence  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON,  from  September  26  to 
October  8,  1963.  on  account  of  ofiBcial 
business. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  for  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1963,  on  account  of  oflBcial 
business. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  15  minutes,  today,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.   Harding,  for   1   hour,  today. 

Mr.  DoRN,  for  15  minutes,  today,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hagan  of  Georgia),  for  60  minutes,  on 
Thursday,  September  26,  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  FiNO.  ' 

Mr.  Alger  the  remarks  he  made  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today  and  to 
include  certain  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Mahon  the  remarks  he  made  in 
Committee  today  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  BocGS. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bromwell)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  McLosKEY. 

Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  QuiE  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  McFall  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Fallon. 

Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  Feighan  (at  the  reqi>est  of  Mr. 
Senner)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  Jl.  8100.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937,  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act,  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act,  and  the  Temporary  Extended 
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Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Benefits 
Act  of  1961  to  increase  the  creditable  and 
taxable  compensation,  and  for  other  pui- 
poses. 


Mr, 


ADJOURNMENT 
SENNER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 


that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  43  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, September  26,  1963,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

1236.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  a 
letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  which  this 
Service  has  approved  according  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  such  petitions  first-preference 
classification,  pursuant  to  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended, 
was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  3488.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  striking  of  medals  In  commemoration  of 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  statehood  of 
the  State  of  Indiana;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  766).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  7193.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  striking  of  medals  in  commemoration 
of  the  60th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  first  union  health  center  in  the  United 
States  by  the  International  Ladles'  Garment 
Workers'  Union;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
767).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  S.  743.  An  act  to  furnish  to  the 
Padre  Junlpero  Serra  250th  Anniversary  As- 
sociation medals  In  commemoration  of  this 
250th  anniversary  of  his  birth;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  768).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  S.  879.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  building  of  Perry's 
fleet  and  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  769) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  S.  1125.  An  act  to  provide  for 
the  striking  of  medals  In  commemoration  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  admission  of 
Nevada  to  statehood;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  770).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union.  .^ 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  H.R.  1959.  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  transportation  of  privately  owned  motor 
vehicles  of  Government  employees  assigned 
to  duty  In  Alaska;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  771).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  HJl.  4460.  A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of 
1946,  a«  amended;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  772) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Commit- 
tee of  Conference.  H.R.  5555.  A  bill  to 
amend  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  in- 
crease the  rates  of  basic  pay  for  members 
of  the  uniformed  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. (Rept.  No.  773).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  POGARTY:  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence. H.R.  5888.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1964,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  No. 
774 ) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARRY: 

KH.  8657.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  rede- 
signing of  the  5-cent  George  Washington 
regular  postage  stamp  so  as  to  incorporate 
George  Washington's  immortal  words  "to 
bigotry  no  sanction";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.  8558.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  in 
the  development  of  new  or  Improved  pro- 
grams to  help  older  persons  through  grants 
to  the  States  for  community  planning  and 
services  and  for  training,  through  research, 
development,  or  training  project  grants,  and 
to  establish  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  an  operating 
agency  to  be  designated  as  the  "Administra- 
tion of  Aging";  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

H.R.  8559.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  from  66  to 
62  the  age  at  which  a  taxpayer  is  entitled 
to  an  additional  personal  exemption  because 
of  his  age  or  that  of  his  spouse;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California : 

H.R.  8560.  A  bin  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  to 
qualified  schw)ls  of  optometry  and  students 
of  optometrjPthose  provisions  thereof  relat- 
ing to  student  loan  programs;  to  the  Com- 
nilttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 

H.R.  8561.  A  bill  to  amend  section  113(a) 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  Federal  district  court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  North  Carolina  shall  be  held  at 
Clinton;  to  the  (Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  R(X>ERS  of  Texas: 

H.R.  8562.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  to 
qualified  schools  of  optometry  and  students 
of  optometry  those  provisions  thereof  relat- 
ing to  student  loan  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 

H.R.  8563.  A  bill  to  create  the  Interoceanlc 
Canals  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  TUCK: 

H.R.  8564.  A  bill  to  provide  punishment  for 
misbehavior    before    congressional    conunit- 
tees;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WICKERSHAM: 

H.R.  8565.  A  bill  to  Insure  due  process  in 
the  case  of  certain  administrative  actions 
involving  military  personnel;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  8566.  A  bill  to  broaden  the  constitu- 
tional protection  against  double  Jeopardy  in 


the  case  of  military  personnel;  to  the  Coth- 
mittee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  8667.  A  bill  to  more  effectively  pro- 
tect certain  constitutional  rights  acccu'ded 
military  personnel;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  8568.  A  bUl  to  provide  additional  con- 
stitutional protection  In  certain  cases  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  8569.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  military  personnel  by  insur- 
ing their  right  to  be  represented  by  qualified 
counsel  in  certain  cases,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  8570.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  con- 
stitutional protection  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  by  establishing  courts  of  mili- 
tary review,  and  fcM-  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  8571.  A  bill  to  further  Insure  to  mili- 
tary personnel  certain  due  process  protection 
by  providing  for  military  Judges  to  be  de- 
tailed to  all  general  courts- martial,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  8572.  A  bill  to  implement  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  military  personnel  by  pro- 
viding appellate  review  of  certain  adminis- 
trative board  decisions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  8573.  A  bill  to  Insure  to  military  per- 
sonnel certain  basic  constitutional  rights  by 
prohibiting  command  Infiuence  in  courts- 
martial  cases  and  in  certain  nonjudicial 
proceedings,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  8574.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  military  personnel  by  Increas- 
ing the  period  within  which  such  personnel 
may  petition  for  a  new  trial  by  court-martial, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  8575.  A  bill  to  further  insure  due 
process  in  the  administration  of  military 
Justice  In  the  Department  of  the  Navy  by 
establishing  a  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Corps  In  such  department;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  8576.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  47 
(Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  addi- 
tional constitutional  protection  in  trials  by 
courts-martial;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  8577.  A  bill  to  afford  military  person- 
nel due  process  In  court-martial  cases  In- 
volving minor  offenses,  "lo  Insure  the  right 
of  counsel  in  such  cases,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  8578.  A  bill  to  further  Insure  the  fair 
and  independent  review  of  court-martial 
cases  by  prohibiting  any  member  of  a  board 
of  review  from  rating  the  effectiveness  of 
another  member  of  a  board  of  review,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  8579.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  military  personnel  by  pro- 
viding an  independent  forum  to  review  and 
correct  the  military  records  of  members  and 
former  members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  8580.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  47 
(Uniform  Code  of  MUitary  Justice)  so  as  to 
assure  the  constitutional  rights  of  confron- 
tation and  compulsory  process  by  providing 
for  the  mandatory  appearance  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  evidence  before  cer- 
tain boards  and  officers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R  8581.  A  bill  to  provide  for  compliance 
with  constitutional  requirements  in  the 
trials  of  persons  who,  while  accompanying 
the  Armed  Forces  outside  the  United  States, 
commit  certain  offenses  against  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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HJl.  8582.  A  bill  to  provide  for  compUanca 
with  conatltutlonal  requirement*  in  th« 
trials  of  persons  who  are  charged  with  hav- 
ing committed  certain  offenses  while  subject 
to  trial  by  court-martial,  who  have  not  beem 
tried  for  such  offenses,  and  who  are  no  longer^ 
subject  to  trial  by  court-martial;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

H  R.  8583.  A   bill   to  extend   the   time   for" 

making    grants    under    the    Federal    Alrpcrfl 

Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commlti 

tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.      , 

By  Mr.  OARMATZ:  j 

H.R.  8584.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
documentary  stamp  tax  shall  not  apply  wlth| 
respect  to  any  acquisition  of  realty  through 
condemnation  by  a  State  or  political  sub-, 
division  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  UBGOETT: 

H.R.  8685.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  5-year  pro4 
gram  of  grants  for  construction  of  veterlnarjj 
medical  education  facilities,  and  for  othe4 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 

H.R.  8686.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  th^ 
Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extenq 
qualified  schools  of  optometry  and  student^ 
of  optometry  those  provisions  thereof  re* 
latlng  to  student  loan  programs;  to  the  Com-i 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commercel 
By  Mr.  FRASER:  I 

HJl.  8587.  A  bin  to  establish  an  Office  ol 
Consximers  In  order  to  secure  within  th^ 
Federal  Government  effective  representatloi^ 
of  the  economic  Interests  of  consumers;  to 
act  as  a  central  clearinghouse  In  Govern* 
ment  for  consumer  complaints;  to  dlsseml* 
nate  Information  to  consumers;  and  for  othef 
pvtrposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate 


and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  CAMERON: 
H.R.  8688.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend 
to  qualified  schools  of  optometry  and  stu- 
dents of  optometry  those  provisions  thereof 
relating  to  student  loan  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  KILOORE: 
H.R.  8589.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Act;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHENCK: 
HJ(.  8590.  A   blU    to   Incorporate   the   Na- 
tional Aviation  Hall  of  Fame;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
H.R.  8591.  A  bill  to  amend  section  356  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  to  permit 
cargo  ships  on  voyages  between  Hawaiian 
ports  to  carry  radiotelephones  In  lieu  of  ra- 
diotelegraph Installations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois: 
H.J.  Res.  755.  Joint    resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United    States;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary.  ■' 

By  Mr.  LESINSKI: 
H.  Res.  630.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
placement  of  a  memorial  tablet  In  the  U.S. 
Capitol  In  honor  of  the  troops  quartered  In 
the  Capitol  during  the  CivU  War;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.  Res.  531.  Resolution  providing  an  addi- 
tional allowance  for  telephone  and  telegraph 
service  for  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

H.  Res.  532.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional postage  for  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


H.  Res.  533.  Resolution  providing  an  addi- 
tional stationery  allowance  for  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

H.  Res.  535.  Resolution  to  grant  certain 
travel  authority  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  COOLEY: 

H.  Res.  536.  RcsoluUon  to  grant  addition- 
al travel  authority  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  prtvate 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON: 
H.R.  8592.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helene 
Bleier;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H  R.  8593.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonetta 
Matteuccl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN:  * 

HJ(.  8594.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   David 
Wajsblat;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LANKPORD: 
H.R.  8595.  A   bill    for   the   relief  of   David 
Haber;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 
H.R.  8596.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Patrick  J. 
Clyne;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  8597.  A  bill   for  the   relief  of  Helde- 
gunde   Leltner;    to   the    Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  8598.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Nar- 
ciflo  C.   Bauzon;    to  the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 
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E>  TENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Mayor  Joseph  E.  Brune 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25. 1963 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
town  of  Oyster  Bay  in  New  York  State 
has  produced  distinguished  public  serv* 
ants  over  the  years,  leading  them  on  thf 
national  scene  such  greats  as  Teddl 
Roosevelt  and  Leonard  Hall.  | 

But  too  often  unheralded  and  unsung 
are  those  who  give  of  their  head  ana 
heart  for  community  betterment  on  out 
local  government  levels.  I  am  honored 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Hous^ 
one  of  these  fine  men. 

The  mayor  of  Farmingdale,  in  Oyster 
Bay  Town,  N.Y.,  Joseph  E.  Brune,  after 
6  years  as  mayor,  has  announced  his  rel 
tirement  from  office.  This  has  beed 
caused  by  a  recent  severe  illness,  and  hi^ 
leaving  active  local  government  adminisi 
tration  is  a  loss  to  all  who  advocate  good 
government. 

Mayor  Brune,  a  lifelong  resident  o^ 
Farmingdale,  has  been  an  imaginativf 
leader  of  the  highest  order.  He  ha| 
known  what  was  needed  for  his  area  and 
has  had  the  perseverance  to  see  project^ 
through  to  their  logical  conclusion.     H^ 


at  all  times,  has  been  a  most  articulate 
spokesman  for  progressive  government 
with  responsible  fiscal  administration. 
In  this  day  of  ever  increasing  problems 
in  local  government,  it  has  always  been 
a  source  of  satisfaction  to  know  that  a 
gentleman  of  his  capabilities  was  willing 
to  give  his  time  to  local  government. 

There  are  many  who  only  desire  to 
participate  in  the  State  or  higher  levels 
of  government;  but  in  reality,  one  of  the 
tnily  tremendous  requirements  of  our 
country  will  always  be  to  have  men  of 
good  will,  such  as  Mayor  Brune.  actively 
participate  on  the  community  level. 

While  his  decision  to  retire  is  com- 
pletely understandable,  the  fact  remains 
that  local  government  administration 
has  truly  lostione  of  its  finest  proponents. 


Bul|[arian  Fifht  for  Freedom,  Independ- 
ence, and  Democracy  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  25.  1963 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sep- 
tember 23  was  proclaimed  Bulgarian 
National  Day  of  the  fight  for  freedom, 


independence,  and  democracy  by  the 
Bulgarian  National  Committee. 

It  commemorated  the  day  In  1947 
when  Nikola  Petkov  was  hanged  because 
of  his  leadership  of  democratic  opposi- 
tion to  the  Communist  regime  in  the  Bul- 
garian Parliament. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other,  that 
date  signifies  the  final  destruction  of 
those  few  vestiges  of  freedom,  independ- 
ence, and  democracy  which  remained  in 
Bulgaria  after  its  occupation  by  the 
troops  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  that  time  the  liberty-loving  peo- 
ple of  Bulgaria  have  suffered  in  their 
yoke  of  servitude  to  the  masters  of  the 
Kremlin.  Justice  demands  the  resto- 
ration of  the  fundamental  freedoms  and 
basic  human  rights  to  the  people  of  Bul- 
garia and  to  the  people  of  the  other 
captive  nations. 

Today  it  appears  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  seeking 
new  areas  of  cooperation  and  agree- 
ment. As  long  as  these  efforts  do  not 
compromise  our  national  security  or  po- 
sition of  world  leadership,  they  are  to 
be  encouraged. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  these 
agreements  cannot  be  concluded  In  a 
vacuum.  They  must  be  tested  against 
the  willingness  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
live  up  to  its  pact  agreements — especially 
those  which  deal  with  the  fundamental 
freedoms  and  basic  rights  of  the  peoples 
of  the  captive  nations. 
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It  is  my  belief,  therefore,  that  before 
our  Nation  makes  further  exploratory 
moves  toward  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  should  Insist  that  the  Soviets 
live  up  to  their  pledge — and  I  quote — 
"to  solve  by  democratic  means  their 
pressing  jxjlitical  and  economic  prob- 
lems and  to  create  democratic  institu- 
tions of  their  own  choice." 

In  the  past  few  years,  political  and 
economic  forces  have  worked  to  ease  the 
burden  placed  on  Bulgaria  and  the  other 
Eastern  satellite  states  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  the  change  has  been  very 
slow  and  could  be  reversed  at  Russia's 
whim. 

It  Is  time  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  re- 
call that  it  once  affirmed — and  I  again 
quote — "the  right  of  all  people  to  choose 
the  form  of  government  under  which 
they  will  live." 

It  is  my  belief,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  as 
reasonable  p>eople.  we  cannot  make  new 
agreements  or  find  new  areas  of  cooper- 
ation without  demanding  that  the  So- 
viet Union  make  good  its  promises  with 
regard  to  the  Eastern  European  nations 
and  end  the  domination  of  their  peoples. 

As  a  first  step  in  demonstrating  to  the 
world  its  good  faith  and  good  will,  I  sug- 
gest that  Russia  take  immediate  steps  to 
withdraw  its  troops  garrisoned  in  East- 
em  Europe,  particularly  those  in  Poland 
and  Hungary. 

This  action,  followed  by  others  in  the 
economic  and  political  spheres,  would  be 
a  true  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  that  it  desires  peace  and 
an  end  to  cold  war  tensions. 

As  we  mark  the  occasion  of  the  fight 
for  freedom,  independence,  and  democ- 
racy of  Bulgaria,  let  us  reaffirm  the  right 
of  all  the  captive  peoples  to  live  under 
governments  of  their  own  choice  and 
urge  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  continue  to  pursue  energetically  those 
goals  in  any  future  negotiations  with 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


Labor  Beware 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  McLOSKEY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  25,  1963 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
ought  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  people  that  the  adminis- 
tration's civil  rights  bill  contains  a  pro- 
vision that  can  dynamite  the  labor 
movement. 

I  am  referring  to  title  VI  and  title 
VII  of  H.R.  7152  and  S.  1731.  These 
titles  would  set  up  a  Commission  "to 
prevent  discrimination  against  employ- 
ees or  applicants  for  employment  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin  by  Government  contractors  and 
subcontractors,  and  by  contractors  and 
subcontractors  participating  in  pro- 
grams or  activities  in  which  direct  or  in- 
direct financial  assistance  by  the  VS. 
Government  is  provided  by  way  of  grant, 
contract,  loan,  insurance,  guaranty,  or 
otherwise."    These  titles  grant  the  pow- 


er to  cancel  contracts,  to  blacklist,  to 
withhold  or  foreclose  Government-in- 
sured loans  and  to  enforce  a  myriad  of 
other  penalties. 

If  the  Government  is  granted  this 
sweeping  authority,  the  effect  upon  the 
union  movement  will  be  profound.  In- 
deed, it  most  assuredly  will  alter  the 
organic  structure  of  American  trade 
unionism  in  every  State  in  the  Nation. 

Many  unions,  notably  those  in  the 
construction  industry,  building  trades, 
highly  skilled  crafts,  and  the  railroad 
brotherhoods,  maintain  racially  segre- 
gated locals  as  a  matter  of  choice  and 
the  significance  of  this  proposal  is  read- 
ily apparent  to  them.  But  I  would  raise 
a  fiag  of  caution  against  complacency 
among  union  members  as  it  applies  to 
those  unions  which  already  are  inte- 
grated. Integration,  under  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1963  will  no  longer  be 
enough.  The  word,  today,  is  "balance." 
Unless  there  is  an  arithmetically  bal- 
anced racial  and  religious  mix,  under 
this  bill,  even  integrated  imions  that 
heretofore  have  prided  themselves  on 
their  tolerance  would  be  in  violation  of 
this  statute  as  certainly  as  all-white 
unions.  For,  under  this  bill,  every  local 
must  attain  racial  and  religious  balance 
at  all  levels  and  in  all  categories,  and  if 
this  means  seniority  rules  would  have  to 
be  ignored  to  obtain  the  proper  mix,  then 
they  would  have  to  be  ignored.  Need- 
less to  say,  everything  that  applies  to 
unions  applies  equally  to  their  appren- 
ticeship training  programs. 

To  be  sure,  title  VII  does  not  specify 
"racial  or  religious  imbalance"  as  it  ap- 
plies to  labor  unions  but  the  term  is  used 
significantly  in  other  parts  of  the  bill; 
eight  times  in  one  short  section  of  it.  as 
a  matter  of  fact — "imbalance"  is  the 
heart  of  the  bill. 

That  "imbalance"  and  "discrimina- 
tion" are  synonymous,  so  far  as  this  bill 
is  concerned,  may  be  determined  by 
reading  a  few  pages  of  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  Employment  Report — 
"Employment,  Part  3,  1961,  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  Report,"  pages 
25-37 — and  upon  examining  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  statistics  on  the  ratio 
of  Negro  employment  to  white  employ- 
ment. The  evidence  is  clear.  So  far  as 
the  people  who  would  administer  the 
prop>osed  bill  are  concerned,  "racial  Im- 
balance" constitutes  conclusive  evidence 
of  discrimination  and  title  VII  says  there 
shall  be  no  discrimination.  Therefore, 
there  must  be  racial  balance  within  a 
local  else,  ipso  facto,  that  local  is  guilty 
of  discrimination. 

Under  this  bUl.  then.  It  will  not  be 
enough  to  hire  qualified  union  members 
as  they  present  themselves,  in  order,  one- 
by-one,  at  the  hiring  hall.  If  the  local 
finds  it  cannot  balance,  racially  and 
religiously,  the  skilled  craftsmen  needed, 
the  hiring  hall  must  actively  recruit — 
go  out  and  get — such  craftsmen  as  "bal- 
ance" may  demand,  even  though  paid-up 
union  members  of  another  race  sit  with- 
out work.  Such  is  the  sense  of  this 
section. 

This  applies  to  all  labor,  equally,  to 
carpenters,  to  pipe  fitters,  to  plasterers, 
to  painters,  to  roofers,  to  truck  drivers — 
wherever  and  however  a  union  man 
works  for  a  living. 


Under  this  act,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
clear,  then,  the  union  mov«nent's  time- 
honored  system  of  seniority  will  be  de- 
stroyed. 

For  those  who  think  this  is  an  extreme 
or  unfair  interpretation  of  what  title 
VII  would  require,  let  me  read  to  you 
just  how  broad  is  the  authority  given  by 
thebiU: 

The  Commission  shall  have  such  powers 
to  effectuate  the  purpose  of  this  title  as  may 
be  conferred  upon  It  by  the  President. 

Such  authority,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  total 
authority. 

That  such  a  constriction  of  personal 
liberty  is  unconstitutional  seems  to  be 
self-evident,  especially  in  light  of  the 
famed  sick  chicken  case — U.S.  v.  Schec- 
ter  Poultry  Corp.,  295  UJ3.  495 — and  the 
Panama  refining  case — Panamu  Refining 
Co.  V.  Ryan.  293  US.  388. 

But  in  today's  emotionally  charged  at- 
mosphere, a  person  can  never  be  sure. 
What  the  court  held  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, yesterday,  may  no  longer  hold. 
And  that  is  the  primary  reason  why  I 
would  call  attention  to  the  significance 
of  this  bill  to  those  who  are  most  closely 
allied  with  the  union  movement.  Under 
it  the  seniority  system  would  be  de- 
stroyed. 


Argentine    UnivertHy   Honors    Stockton, 
Calif.,  Resident 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

OF   CALirOXinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25,  1963 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  No- 
vember of  this  year,  in  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina,  Ward  College  will  celebrate 
its  50th  anniversary  and  will  simultane- 
ously inaugurate  four  new  buildings  on 
its  campus.  They  will  consist  of  a 
chap>el,  library,  laboratory,  and  audi- 
torium. The  complex  will  be  known  as 
Aden  Center. 

This  will  be  in  direct  homage  to  Dr. 
Fred  Aden,  an  American  educator  who 
for  35  years  was  its  president. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Aden,  now  residents  of 
Stockton.  Calif.,  in  the  15th  Congres- 
sional District,  have  been  invited  as 
guests  of  the  college  to  be  present  at  the 
ceremony.    They  are  plarming  to  attend. 

Ward  College  is  an  interdenomina- 
tional institution  founded  in  1913  by  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  The  college  is 
modeled  after  a  typical  American  cam- 
pus and  American  principles  and  stand- 
ards are  employed  in  the  education  of 
Argentine  youth,  as  well  as  the  many 
foreign  students  enrolled. 

When  Dr.  Aden,  with  his  wife,  left 
California  in  1917  to  take  a  position  as 
business  manager  at  Ward  College,  the 
school  was  barely  4  years  old  and  the  stu- 
dents numbered  under  50.  In  1921  he 
was  made  president  of  the  institution,  a 
post  he  held  until  his  retirement  in  1955. 
Due  to  his  vision,  faith,  and  dedicated 
labors.  Ward  College  is  now  housed  in 
modern  buildings  located  on  a  beautiful 
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30-acre   campus,  with  »  student  body 
numbermg  well  over  2,000. 

Dr.  Aden  Is  listed  In  the  "Who's  Who" 
of  Argentina;  he  is  a  past  master  of  the 
Columbia  Ixidge  of  Masons  in  Buenos 
Aires,  and  is  a  founding  member  of  the 
Argentine  North  American  University 
Association.  I 

Among  honors  held  by  Dr.  Aden  aret 
an  honorary  doctorate  in  pedagogy 
awarded  by  USC  in  1931;  and  an  LLJ). 
conferred  by  Occidental  College  of  LoB 
Angeles  in  1946.  His  most  coveted  award 
is  the  "American  Award  for  1954"  which 
was  presented  to  him  at  the  Rio  de 
Janeiro  Inter-American  Press  Associa- 
tion meeting  for  his  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  better  understanding  among 
all  nations  of  the  Americas. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Aden  noft 
only  has  helped  to  educate  youth  bilt 
also  to  stimulate  closer  Argentine  and 
American  friendship.  When  he  left  his 
post  in  Argentina,  tributes  were  paid  to 
the  educator  by  hundreds  of  American(s 
and  thousands  of  Argentines. 

A  native  of  Nebraska,  Dr.  Aden  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Southern 
California  where  he  met  his  f utuie  wif^, 
Meda,  a  most  essential  partner  in  his 
interesting  career.  They  have  five  chilj- 
dren  who  were  all  born  and  reared  ih 
Buenos  Aires. 

Notwithstanding  their  deep  affectio|i 
for  Argentina  and  Ward  College,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Aden  have  always  considered  Calij- 
f  omia  as  their  home, 
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law  enforcement  Is  corrupted  and  various 
other  illegal  activities  are  financed. 

In  Delaware,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Na- 
tion, the  continued  lack  of  Oovemment 
recognition  and  regulation  of  the  gam- 
bling urge  has  played  right  into  the 
hands  of  the  imderworld.  There  is  no 
question  that  legalized  gambling  would 
substantially  cut  into  the  bankroll  of 
crime.  Parlmutuel  betting  is  only  a  tiny 
halfstep  away  from  the  hypocrisy  that 
has  characterized  political  attitudes  to- 
ward gambling  In  the  United  States. 
The  establishment  of  a  national  lottery 
would  be  a  great  stride  toward  both  so- 
cial and  financial  sanity. 


Text  of  Speeck  by  Senator  Barry 
Goldwater 


No.  »— Delaware:  Tbe  Gamblers' 
Paradise 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    WW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  September  25. 1963 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or  CAI.IFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  25. 1965 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  16, 1963,  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water  spoke  to  an  enthusiastic  gathering 
at  a  rally  held  at  Dodger  Stadium  in  Los 
Angeles. 

The  message  he  brought  to  the  people 
contains  many  astute  and  pertinent  ob- 
servations concerning  this  land  of  ours 
and  our  Government. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  Senator  Goto  water's   address: 
Text  or  a  Spctch  by  Senator  Barky  Gold- 
water,  or  Arizona.  Before  a  Repttbi-ican 
Raixy,    Dodger    Stadfum,    Los    Angei.es, 
Calif.,  September  16,  1963 
1  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the  1964  elec- 
tions.   Does  the  subject  Interest  you? 

America  needs  a  change.  FYeedom  needs  a 
chance.  Rocking-chair  leadership  isn't 
enough.     Holding   the   line,    preserving   the 


Mr  PINO.   Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wouid    sutus  quo  isn't  enough.    Big  uik  and  Uttie 

-     -        —  actions   aren't   enough.     A   frontier  full   of 


like  to  teU  the  Members  of  this  House, 
more  particularly  the  congressional  dele- 
gation from  the  State  of  Delaware,  about 
the  UtUe  SUte  that  is  a  big  State  for 
gamblers.  And  of  how  the  moralist  con- 
tingent have  helped  make  Delaware  a 
haven  for  the  gamblers. 

No  State  In  the  Union  exceeds  Del- 
aware in  per  capita  legal  betting  on  the 
horses.  Nearly  $100  million  was  wa- 
gered at  the  racetracks  of  Delaware  la$t 
year.  This  made  this  little  State  the 
10th  ranking  in  parimutuel  betting  whidh 
helped  the  coffers  of  its  treasury  to  the 
tune  of  almost  $41/2  million  in  1962. 

Delaware's  share  of  the  total  nationiil 
ofT-track  betting  figure  last  year  was 
$125  million.  The  actual  figure  is  prob- 
ably much  higher.  However,  off-track 
betting  is  acknowledged  to  accoimt  for 
only  one-half  of  the  moneys  lllegaUy 
gambled  throughout  the  country,  so  un- 
controlled gambling  in  Delaware  exceeds 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  1 

This  kind  of  money.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
enough  to  adequately  finance  the  crime 
syndicates  when  we  consider  that  10  per- 
cent of  the  gross  turnover  remains  in  the 
underworld  hands.    With   this  mone$r. 


oxcart  philosophies  Isnt  enough.  This  Is 
20th  century  America,  not  the  old  deal  Amer- 
ica of  the  1930'B. 

The  change  we  need  desperately  Is  a  Re- 
publican President  and  a  Republican  Con- 
gress In  1964.  We  need  an  administration 
to  serve  all  the  people  and  not  Just  the  big 
political  machines.  We  need  an  administra- 
tion to  stand  up  for  America  all  over  the 
world — to  work  for  freedom  all  over  the 
world.  We  need  a  Republican  administra- 
tion to  draw  together  the  real  wUl  and  the 
real  needs  of  this  Nation.  Ple-ln-the-sky 
for  a  few  Isn't  enough.  SjBlf-respect  and  op- 
portunity here  and  now  are  what  Americans 
want.  Not  promises,  but  performance.  Not 
handouts,  but  Jobs.  Not  a  government  that 
takes  and  takes,  but  a  government  that 
works  and  works — with  the  people,  never 
over  the  people. 

We  consent  to  be  governed  In  this  great 
Nation.    We  do  not  elect  to  be  ruled. 

This  is  what  most  Americans  mean  when 
they  say  freedom.  They  want  this  to  be 
what  their  Government  means.  We  want 
this  to  be  what  the  Republican  Party  means. 
I  say  It  Is  what  the  Republican  Party  means. 

This  Is  a  party  of  principle,  not  the  cap- 
tive of  a  clan  or  cult  of  personality.  The 
Republican  Party  does  not  stand  for  Jtlst 
one  man  or  one  family:  It  stands  for  all  free 
men  and  all  their  families.     This  is  not  a 


party  controlled  by  any  one  man's  money.    It 
Is  a  party  controUed  by  principle. 

The  Republican  Party  believes  In  the  peo- 
ple of  America..  It  believes  they  can  use  the 
strength  and  the  brains  that  God  gave  them 
to  handle  their  own  affairs.  It  believes  that 
when  they  need  help  It  should  be  the  help 
that  neighbor  gives  neighbor — not  the  soup 
kitchen  solutions  that  big  brother  gives  to 
his  poor  relations. 

The  Republican  Party  believes  that  gov- 
ernment la  the  servant,  not  the  master. 
That  the  Job  you  have  and  hold,  that  the 
money  you  earn  and  save  or  spend  Is  the 
first  order  of  business — and  that  govern- 
ments  Job  is  to  preserve  those  things,  not 
take  them  over. 

The  Republican  Party  believes  that  this  is 
a  nation  of  50  great  SUtes.  united  in  dedi- 
cation to  1  great  Constitution.  The  Re- 
publican Party  believes  that  the  representa- 
tives of  those  great  States,  In  the  Congress, 
are  the  key  to  freedom,  not  a  barrier  to  It. 
The  Republican  Party  believes  In  an  execu- 
tive branch  that  Is  an  equal  partner,  not  a 
ruthless  boss;  in  a  Judicial  branch  that  also 
is  equal  and  Independent,  that  Interprets 
laws  but  does  not  make  them. 

The  Republican  Party  bellevee  that  the 
security  of  the  United  States  in  a  troubled 
world  Is  a  shield  for  freedom  everywhere  and 
the  prime  target  of  the  enemies  of  freedom. 
Our  party  believes  that  the  strength  of  that 
shield  Is  the  main  deterrent  to  war.  It  re- 
jects the  notion  that  such  strength  Is  the 
cause  of  tension  In  the  world.  It  rejects  the 
notion  that  the  way  to  peace  Is  through 
negotiated  weakness. 

The  Republican  Party  does  not  believe  that 
peace  with  Justice  Is  possible  in  a  world  half 
slave  and  half  free.  And  it  does  not  believe 
that  communism  can  mellow  Into  friendship 
with  freedom  short  of  becoming  an  open 
society.  Until  it  does,  it  remains  a  slave  so- 
ciety and  an  enemy  of  freedom. 

I  believe  In  those  principles.  I  think  that 
most  Americans  do.  Now  they  need  the  op- 
portunity to  put  belief  into  action.  The 
way  we  do  that  In  America  Is  via  the  ballot 
box. 

Some  people  say  that  I  oversimplify  com- 
plicated Issues.  They  want  complexity.  I 
want  understanding.  And  particularly  I 
want  understanding,  In  our  great  political 
party,  of  a  fact  that  should  be  simplified. 

The  way  to  win  an  election  is  to  get  more 
votes.  And  those  votes  must  come  from  the 
people,  from  all  people.  In  all  sections  of 
the  country  and  In  all  walks  of  life. 

The  Republican  Party  must  not  be  the 
captive  of  any  single  section  of  this  country. 
The  Republican  Party  must  not  be  the 
captive  of  any  single  economic  bloc.  The 
Republican  Party  must  not  be  the  captive  of 
any  single  social  faction.  The  Republican 
Party  must  not  be  the  captive  of  any  single 
personality. 

But  above  all.  the  Republican  Party  must 
not  be  the  captive  of  the  Democrat  Party. 
It  must  not  be  the  captive  of  Democrat 
theories  and  programs. 

The  only  people  I  want  to  see  capture  the 
Republican  Party  are  the  American  people. 
And  I  want  to  see  the  Republican  Party,  in 
turn,  capture  the  Imagination,  the  mood,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  American  people.  In  1964. 
I  want  to  B«e  the  Republican  Party  win  the 
Whit*  House  and  win  the  Congress  of  the 
people  of  these  United  States. 

Let  our  party  always  keep  in  mind  that 
a  presidential  year  brings  two  great  elec- 
tions, not  Just  one.  The  election  of  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives,  of  State  offlclala 
and  legislators,  of  local  officials  la  an  elec- 
tion of  equal  Importance.  Republicans  do 
not  believe  that  the  White  House  Is  the 
only  symbol  of  the  American  political  proc- 
ess. The  Capitol,  the  State  houses,  the  town 
hall  are  eqiial  partners  In  the  process.  It's 
time  they  were  treated  as  though  they  are. 
And  they  are  In  the  Republican  Party.    R«- 
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publlcana  do  not  want  this  Nation  run  from 
a  rocking  chair.  They  want  It  served,  not 
bossed,  by  aU  the  seats  of  government — Na- 
tional, State  and  local.  Our  sights  must  be 
set  on  that  sort  of  victory  In  1964. 

We  can't  be  the  party  of  victory  If  we 
Insist  on  talking  like  the  party  of  defeat. 
1  have  heard,  untU  I  am  sick  of  it,  all  of 
the  advice  about  how  we  can  lose  the  elec- 
tion In  1964.  Now  I  want  to  hear  how  we 
can  win.    I  believe  we  can. 

There  seem  to  be  many  in  the  Republican 
Party  who  have  decided  how  we  can  lose. 
They  say  that  the  Republican  Party  must 
write  off  the  largest  blocs  of  potential  votes. 
They  keep  wanting  to  read  people  out  of  the 
party.  We  hear  them  say  nothing  as  to  lead- 
ing people  Into  the  party.  They  are  pre- 
occupied by  whom  should  be  kept  out,  but 
seldom  with  whom  should  be  brought  In. 

These  practitioners  of  defeat  and  advocates 
of  political  suicide,  these  political  Isola- 
tionists, are  suffering  from  a  purge  complex. 
They  want  to  purge  the  party  until  no  one 
la  left  but  them  and  thee — and  they  aren't 
so  sure  of  thee. 

This  piu"ge  complex  Is  characteristic  not  of 
free  societies  but  of  totalitarian  societies. 
The  splintering  of  parties  Into  ever  smaller 
factions,  each  with  its  own  cherished  Idols 
and  Images  and  private  fantasies,  Is  not 
characteristic  of  American  political  life. 
The  genius  of  American  political  life  has 
been  Its  ability  to  resolve  differences  and 
permit  the  largest  possible  numbers  of  peo- 
ple to  work  together  for  common  goals  even 
though  they  hold  varied  views  of  the  best 
way  to  achieve  those  goals. 

Shoiild  we  abandon  this  American  genius 
now  and  return  to  systems  of  splintered  fac- 
tions and  warring  classes?  I  say,  no,  and  I 
say  that  the  principles  of  the  Republican 
Party  demand  that  the  answer  be  no. 

The  party  bent  on  purges  becomes  a  party 
warped  by  witch  hunts.  It  spends  more 
time  looking  for  heresy  than  In  proclaiming 
principles. 

The  poet.  Edwin  Markham.  apparently 
knew  more  about  this  than  some  of  our  sup- 
posedly smart  politicians.  Here  is  a  verse  of 
his  that  could  become  a  set  of  marching 
orders  for  a  truly  American  party,  the  Re- 
publican Party: 

"He  drew  a  circle  that  shut  me  out — 
Heretic,  rebel,  a  thing  to  flout. 
But  love  and  I  had  the  wit  to  win: 
We  drew  a  circle  that  took  him  In." 

Let's  draw  a  great  circle  of  principle  for 
all  Americans.  Let's  take  It  to  them  In  1964 
and  let's  draw  In  a  smashing  Republican 
victory,  an  Inspiring  American  victory. 

We  have  suffered  too  long  under  the  de- 
lusion that  the  way  to  write  a  party  plat- 
form Is  simply  to  add  25  more  pages  of  pro- 
gram detail  and  promises.  This  dreary  prac- 
tice In  political  pltchmanship  does  not  help 
the  cause  of  principled  unity.  Rather,  It 
transfers  the  vigor  of  our  principles  Into 
wild  debates  over  details.  It  builds  the  sort 
of  house  of  trick  cards  that  the  opposition 
party  Is  fond  of  building.  Their  platform 
in  the  past  campaign  was  a  gingerbread 
monstrosity  of  programs  and  promises  guided 
only  by  the  principle  of  offering  a  little 
something  to  every  one  of  the  warring  fac- 
tions of  which  their  party  Is  built. 

We  can  do  better  than  that.  We  must  do 
better  than  that. 

We  seek  unity  but  not  conformity.  We 
seek  unity  of  principle  but  diversity  of  ac- 
complishment. Let  our  party's  statement 
of  principle  In  1964,  therefore,  spell  out  the 
principles  and  then  let  the  Congress,  the 
people,  and  the  Executive  working  hand  In 
hand,  not  fist  to  fist,  get  on  with  the  job 
of  hammering  out  the  details  in  the  proper 
forum  and  in  the  proper  process. 

The  Republican  Party  already  Is  a  great 
union  of  strengths,  American  strengths. 
The  rugged,  restless  strength  of  the  growing 
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West — the  rock-solid  strength  of  the  Mid- 
west heculland — the  tall-timber  greatness 
of  the  Northwest — the  busy,  bustling 
strength  of  tbe  North  and  the  Ea«t — the 
proud,  proven  strength  of  the  South.  As  a 
party  of  unity,  not  of  exclusion,  we  must 
give  those  strengths  principles  that  match 
their  statvu-e,  not  sugar  candy  programs  to 
tempt  their  weaknesses. 

Does  this  mean  that  absolutely  everyone 
is  welcome  In  the  Republican  Party?  That 
we  draw  no  lines,  or  ask  no  questions?  Of 
course  not.  We  do  not  welcome  anyone  In 
this  party  who  Is  not  dedicated  to  America 
and  to  America's  constitutional  order.  But 
we  welcome  all  who,  despite  differing  Ideas 
at  other  levels,  would  support  that  Constitu- 
tion, strengthen  Its  meaning,  and  serve  Its 
spirit.  We  offer  a  party  of  opportunity  to 
do  Just  that.  We  offer  no  narrow,  self- 
seeking  doctrines  that  say  you  must  walk 
thusly,  talk  thusly,  think  just  so.  wear  Just 
this  color  tie.  or  any  tie  at  all — no,  we  offer 
the  broad  sweep  of  American  destiny  and 
greatness.  We  offer  the  chance  to  work  for 
principle,  and  we  reject  the  endless  chatter- 
ing of  those  who  say,  "do  it  my  way  or  I 
won't  play." 

Listen  on  one  hand  and  you  hear  that 
we  should  write  off  the  votes  of  union  mem- 
bers. Why?  Because  we  have  stood  for 
integrity  and  honesty  in  labor  unions?  Of 
course  not.  That's  what  decent  union  mem- 
bers stand  for.  And  many  of  them  see,  in 
the  Republican  Party,  principles  for  which 
they  can  work.  This  party  does  not  reject 
progress  and  fear  change;  It  seeks  to  un- 
chain progress  so  that  the  machines  of  today 
can  create  the  jobs  of  tomorrow. 

Is  It  the  Republican  Party  that  has  hit 
hardest  at  the  rewards  for  honest  labor?  No. 
The  New  Frontier,  with  Its  conunltment  to 
the  notion  that  ordinary  men  and  women 
cannot  be  trusted  to  spend  their  own  wages, 
the  New  Frontier  with  Its  reflexive  recourse 
to  regulation  and  coercion  has  been  the 
enemy  of  honest  wages,  honestly  held  and 
honestly  spent.  No.  The  Republican  Party 
does  not  write  off  the  votes  of  union  mem- 
bers. It  does  not  write  off  the  hopes  of 
union  members.  It  knows  that  prosperity 
comes  from  busy  factories  and  busy  offices, 
not  from  swollen  bureaus  In  Washington — 
and  union  members  know  that,  too. 

Listen  on  another  hand  and  you  hear  that 
we  should  write  off  the  votes  of  Negro 
citizens.  Why?  Because  we  always  have 
stood  for  the  principle  that  a  man  should  be 
free  to  make  his  way  to  the  limits  of  his 
ability  regardless  of  race,  creed  or  color?  Of 
course  not.  It  Is  not  the  Republican  Party 
that  has  bred  racial  discontent  In  this  land. 
It  Is  not  the  Republican  Party  that  has  dealt 
mortal  blows  to  the  progress  that  was  being 
made  between  men  of  good  will  who  know 
that  the  point  of  a  bayonet  can  kill  the  point 
of  a  principle.  It  Is  not  the  Republican 
Party  that  has  played  politics  with  prejudice. 
Write  off  the  votes  of  Negro  citizens?  Not  at 
all. 

Listen  on  the  other  hand  and  you  hear 
that  we  should  write  off  the  votes  of  citizens 
of  this  or  that  religion.  Why?  Are  there 
not  all  religions  In  our  party?  Is  there  a 
different  Ood  for  New  Frontiersmen  and  a 
different  one  for  Republicans?  Of  course 
not. 

But  listen  also  and  you  hear  the  unmis- 
takable portents  of  a  campaign  In  which 
smear  and  Invective,  violence  and  vitriol  wiU 
be  used  freely  to  batter  and  smash  at  Re- 
publican hopes — to  divide  and  conquer. 

We  may  well  be  moving  toward  the  most 
vicious  campaign  of  opposition  since  the  War 
Between  the  States.  But  we  mxist  not  be 
moved  by  the  threat.  We  must  move  for- 
ward Instead,  armored  by  principle  and 
powered  by  unity. 

Are  there  no  votes  we  must  write  off?  How 
about  the  blg-clty  political  machines  whose 
votes  are  ground  out  like  sausages?     Our 


hopes  may  be  low  there.  But  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  cltlaens  of  thoee  great  cities 
wlU  forever  be  oontent  to  march  to  the 
orders  of  the  political  boss.  Some  will  rebel. 
Evoy  election  some  rebel.  When  they  do, 
where  caxi  they  go?  They  can  go  to  the  party 
that  has  not  sold  out  to  the  poUtlcal  bosses, 
the  Republican  Party. 

Here  in  Los  Angeles  you  know  who  the 
big  daddies  are. 

Talk  of  parties  that  have  become  captive. 
What  abovt  the  Democratic  Party?  What 
about  a  party  that  is  chained  to  the  big- 
city  machines  on  one  side  and  chained  to 
the  far-left  theorists  on  the  other  side?  What 
about  a  ptirty  whose  big  men  think  It's  cute 
to  lock  legislators  In  the  State  capltol  while 
at  the  same  time  its  young  men  are  voting 
to  unlock  Red  China? 

The  Republican  Party  is  not  captive  to 
such  extremism.  No  one  In  its  leadership  is 
or  will  be  captive  to  such  extremism. 

Surely  there  Is  a  battle  for  us  to  fight 
against  our  opposition,  against  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  machines,  against  the  connip- 
tions of  the  theorists. 

That  Is  the  battle  to  which  we  should 
turn  our  big  guns.  Why  waste  our  time  and 
spend  our  ammunition  ntmtng  those  guns 
at  our  own  heads? 

Those  In  our  party  who  wo\ild  win  their 
own  little  skirmishes  while  losing  the  war 
are  committed  to  a  form  of  political  suicide. 
Do  it  my  way,  they  say,  or  I  will  slit  your 
throat.     They  will  only  kill  all  oxir  chances. 

Let  me  put  It  bluntly.  I  am  a  Republican. 
I  believe  in  this  party  and  its  principles.  I 
want  to  see  Republicans  win  in  the  coming 
elections.  I  will  stipport  Republican  candi- 
dates for  office  wherever  and  whenever  I  can. 

An3rone  who  hangs  back,  anyone  who  says 
he  will  support  only  those  whom  he  has 
chosen,  anyone  who  sasrs  that  only  his  cre- 
dentials are  to  be  honored,  only  his  faction 
fought  for — anyone  who  says  those  things 
is  not  working  for  the  Republican  Party. 

He  Is  working  against  it.  Anyone  who 
says  that  the  Republican  Party  must  t>e  the 
exclusive  party  of  any  section  or  faction, 
who  WiU  not  embrace  the  entire  Nation  In 
his  thinking,  in  his  hopes,  in  his  principles 
Is  not  working  for  a  stronger  America,  he  Is 
working  for  weakened  America — shorn  of  the 
greatness  that  a  two-party  system  has  given 
It. 

Let's  not  say  that  our  party  looks  one  way 
when  viewed  from  the  skyscrapers  of  the 
East  and  another  way  from  the  sweeping 
horizons  of  the  West.  Let's  not  say  that  our 
party  looks  one  way  when  viewed  from  the 
fields  and  factories  of  the  South  and  another 
way  when  viewed  from  the  streets  and  biisl- 
nesses  of  the  North — and  still  another  way 
when  viewed  from  the  l\ish  land  of  the  Mid- 
west. We  are  no  sectional  party.  We  are 
an  American  party. 

Ours  are  the  principles  that  draw  men  to- 
gether in  common  cause  and  not  the  greeds 
and  spites  that  split  them  ap>art. 

United  In  principle,  united  In  effort  we 
can  and  will  win — and  with  those  principles, 
also.  America  can  be  the  forge  of  freedom 
for  God's  entire  world  and  freedom's  fullest 
future. 


Water  PoDotion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

or  CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25, 1963 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
March  of  this  year,  the  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Powtt-  Subcommittee  of  the 
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House,  under  the  chairmanship  of  thei 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  Congressman 
Bob  J0NK8.  has  been  conducting  an  in- 
tensive study  and  wide-ranging  hearings 
on  the  Nation's  water  pollution  problems. 
This  subcommittee  is  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Op>era- 
tions  and  the  high  quality  of  its  work  is 
well  known  to  the  Members  of  this  body^ 
The  subcommittees  efforts  have  already 
heightened  national  awareness,  on  the| 
part  of  the  responsible  Governmen 
agencies  as  well  as  the  public  at  large 
to  the  need  for  cleaning  up  our  coun 
try's  streams,  lakes,  and  rivers  in  orde 
to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  wate 
for  the  future. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut! 
Congressman  John  Monagan.  who  is  a( 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  addressed 
the  joint  meeting  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west Water  Pollution  Council  and  th< 
Subctmimittee  on  Water  Supply  and  Pol- 
lution Control  of  the  Columbia  Basin  or, 
September  20, 1963.  With  characteristic 
candor  Congressman  Monagan's  speecl^ 
outlined  the  national  water  pollutior^ 
problem  and  provided  guidelines  fo? 
measures  to  deal  with  it.  Because  of  th^ 
interest  I  know  this  subject  has  for  othe^ 
Members  of  the  House.  I  am  pleased  to 
include  Congressman  Monagan's  remark!; 
in  the  Rscoro  at  this  point: 
Remakks  bt  thx  Hono»abl«  John  S.  Mona 

GAN    AT  THI   JOINT    MUTINC   OF  THE   PACIT 
NOBTHWXST  WaTBR  POLLUTION   COUNCIL  AN 
THI    SUBOOMMITTKK    ON    WaTIK    SUPPLY    AN 

Pollution  Control  or  the  Columbia  BasiM 
Intexagenct  Committee,  Spokawe,  Wash 
Septembes  20.  1963 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  today  to  dlscu 
with  you  some  of  the  problems  of  water  pol 
lution    control    and    abatement.      Thia    U    a 
subject  of  concern,  not  only  to  us  In  Conf 
gress.  but  to  everyone  In  this  Pacific  Northt 
weBt  and,  In  fact,  to  everyone  in  our  countr^r. 

The  growing  concern  about  water  poUutlo^ 
Is  a  direct  result  of  the  Increasing  populaf- 
tlon  and  urbanization  of  our  country,  thfc 
vast  growth  and  increasing  complexity  of  Inf 
dxistry,  and  the  steadily  Improving  standard 
of  living.  Our  virban  population  within  the 
next  two  decades  will  undoubtedly  approxit- 
mate  200  million.  The  great  proportion  cH 
this  increased  population  will  depend  upotx 
the  availability  of  surface  supply  for  their 
drinking  water  and  other  basic  needs.  Includj- 
ing  recreation.  Industrial  use,  and  agriculj- 
ture.  i 

Since  the  total  supply  of  water  will  nojt 
change,  it  is  obvious  that  the  need  for  pro»- 
tectlng  the  quality  of  our  water  will  increase. 

Distances  between  waste  outfalls  and  wW- 
ter  Intakes  will  be  wedged  closer  and  closet. 
Hundreds  of  new  and  more  persistent  pollu- 
tants will  be  discharged  by  industry  and  m\*- 
nlcipallties  and  will  place  a  greater  an0 
greater  burden  on  the  water-carrying  wastle 
disposal  systems  of  our  municipalities.  More 
and  more,  the  Nation  will  be  forced  to  de- 
pend upon  increasing  the  reuse  of  water  antl 
will  necessarily  place  growing  emphasis  upoh 
the  protection  of  this  water  through  full 
treatment  and  stabilization  of  water-bor 
wastes. 

Unless  we  act  boldly  and  positively  withii 
the  next  few  years  to  protect  our  water  su 
plies,  the  coming  generation  will  face  ndt 
merely  the  same  problems  we  face,  but  an 
overwhelming  flood  of  pollution,  which  wl|l 
bring  about  permanent  loss  of  the  heritage  Of 
clean  streams,  ample  fish  and  wUdllfe  re- 
sources, and  pleasant  living  which  our  ances- 
tors have  handed  down  to  us.  We  live  in  aip. 
envlroiunent  which  we  can  increasingly  con- 
trol.    It  la  within  our  power  to  shape  o\v 


own  future  and  the  kind  of  surroundings  in 
which  we  and  our  children  will  live.  But  we 
must  not  permit  further  time  to  slip  by  with- 
out adequate  action. 

The  control  of  water  pollution,  of  course, 
is  an  Integral  part  of  the  whole  problem  of 
water  resource  development  as  well  as  being 
connected  with  the  broader  problem  of  pro- 
tecting our  health.  The  byproduct  wastes 
of  the  great  industrial  enterprises  expose  all 
of  us  to  many  new  chemicals  in  the  water 
we  drink,  the  food  we  eat,  and  the  air  we 
breathe.  All  of  us.  therefore,  regardless  of 
our  position,  share  the  common  need  for  ade- 
quate supplies  of  uncontamlnated  water. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
the  Honorable  William  L.  Dawson,  of  Illi- 
nois, established  the  Natural  Resources  and 
Power  Subcommittee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  make  an  extensive  and  inten- 
sive inquiry  to  appraise  how  effectively  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  others  are  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  our  Nation's  increasing  water 
pollution  and  to  determine  what  can  be  done 
to  Improve  the  techniques  for  preventing  or 
controlling  the  rising  pollution  levels  of  so 
many  of  our  Nation's  rivers,  streams,  and 
other  surface  waters. 

One  of  the  great  leaders  of  Congress  in  the 
field  of  conservation  and  development  of  our 
Nation's  resources  Is  the  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee.  Congressman  Robeht  E. 
Jones.  Jt..  of  Alabama.  It  is  a  matter  of 
deep  regret  to  him  that  he  is  unable  to  be 
with  you  today.  He  therefore  asked  me  to 
come  here  to  discuss  with  you  the  work  or 
our  subcommittee  in  this  Important  field 
of  water  pollution  abatement. 

Our  subcommittee  was  originally  estab- 
lished with  six  members.  In  addition  to 
Congressman  Jones  and  myself,  the  subcom- 
mittee consisted  of  J.  Edward  Roush  of  In- 
diana. William  J.  Randall,  of  Missouri.  Rob- 
ert McClort.  of  Illinois,  and  George  M. 
Wallhauser.  of  New  Jersey.  Very  recently. 
Chairman  Dawson,  recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  our  subcommittee's  work.  Increased 
the  size  of  the  subcommittee  by  assigning 
three  more  Congressmen;  namely.  Jack 
Brooks,  of  Texas;  Torbert  H.  MacDonald. 
of  Massachusetts;  and  Prank  J.  Horton.  of 
New  York.  Our  subcommittee  now  has  a 
wider  geographical  representation,  and  al- 
though we  do  not  have  a  member  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  I  want  to  assure  you,  and 
my  presence  here  today  Is.  I  hope,  evidence 
that  the  subcommittee  Is  as  vitally  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  water  pollution  here  as 
in  other  sections  of  the  covmtry. 

Some  of  you  may  have  followed  the  ex- 
tensive hearings  which  our  subcommittee 
held  in  Washington  during  May  and  June, 
and  the  regional  hearings  we  have  already 
held  In  Trenton,  concerning  the  water  pollu- 
tion problems  of  the  Delaware  River  Basin. 
and  In  Chicago,  concerning  the  water  pollu- 
tion problems  of  Lake  Michigan,  the  Illinois 
River  Basin  and  the  Pox  chain  of  lakes  north 
of  Chicago. 

Our  subcommittee  will  conduct  Its  third 
regional  hearing  in  Connecticut  on  October 
4  and  5,  and  I  hope  that  the  subcommittee 
in  the  near  future  will  come  here  to  the 
great  Pacific  Northwest  to  learn  In  detail 
about  your  water  pollution  problems  and 
your  plans  for  their  future  control. 

Our  subcommittee  Inquiries  and  hearings 
have  met  a  response  from  a  broad  segment 
of  the  national  community.  We  have  re- 
ceived testimony  on  numerous  aspects  of  the 
pollution  problem  from  Federal,  State,  inter- 
state and  local  agencies,  from  Industrial  as- 
sociations and  companies,  from  civic  groups, 
conservation  organizations,  and  professional 
associations,  including  the  associations  of 
State  and  Interstate  water  pollution  control 
administrators,  and  the  Conference  of  State 
Sanitary  Engineers  with  which  many  of  you. 
I  am  sure,  are  affiliated. 

We  have  been  deeply  Impressed  with  the 
excellence  of  the  testimony  and  reports  pre- 


sented to  us  and  with  the  depth  of  Interest 
and  concern  indicated  by  all  segments  of 
the  public. 

The  Federal  agencies  from  whom  we  have 
learned  include  the  Departments  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Interior.  Agricul- 
ture, Corps  of  Engineers.  Coast  Guard.  Fed- 
eral Power  Commissions.  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology,  the  Advisory  Commission  of 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  as  well  as  vari- 
ous bureaus  of  these  agencies,  such  as  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  Bureau  of  Mines.  Soil 
Conservation,  and  Forestry. 

We  have  received  valuable  information 
from  Interstate  agencies  such  as:  the  Ohio 
River  Valley  Water  Sanitation  Commission, 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties. 

Conservation  groups  have  Included  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Game,  Fish,  and 
Conservation  Commissioners,  the  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League,  the  Citizens  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Resources,  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  the  Oyster  Institute  of  North 
America,  the  Ecological  Society,  and  others. 
Civic  groups  have  numbered  among  them 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
and  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 

We  receive  particularly  useful  and  coop- 
erative assistance  from  major  Industrial  as- 
sociations and  companies,  such  as  the  Ameri- 
can Paper  &  Pulp  Association,  Scott  Paper 
Co.,  Kimberly-Clark  Corp..  National  Coal  As- 
sociation. National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers. American  Iron  &  Steel  Insti- 
tute. Manufacturing  Chemists  Association. 
Humble  Refining  Co..  National  Canners  As- 
sociation. American  Petroleum  Institute,  the 
Soap  St  Detergent  Association.  Minneapolis- 
Honeywell  Regulator  Co..  Worthlngton  Corp.. 
Beckman  Instruments  Co.,  Associated  Indus- 
tries of  New  York,  and  many  others. 

I  mention  these  agencies  and  companies 
whose  representatives  testified  before  our 
subcommittee  to  give  you  a  better  under- 
standing of  how  wide  ranging  our  hearings 
have  been.  Our  subcommittee  staff  Is  pres- 
ently processing  these  hearing  transcripts  to 
the  printer. 

The  subcommittee  has  been  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  depth  of  the  water  pollution 
problem  and  the  Inadequacy  of  present-day 
methods  to  cope  effectively  with  the  growing 
complexity  of  domestic  and  Industrial  waste. 
We  have  heard  time  and  time  again  of  the 
Importance  of  increased  research  to  develop 
better  methods  of  treating  these  wastes.  The 
present  system  of  waste  treatment  Is,  as  you 
know,  only  f>artlal  treatment,  not  purifica- 
tion. Even  the  very  best  secondary  treat- 
ment plant  rarely  exceeds  90  percent  ef- 
ficiency In  reducing  the  pollution  load  of  its 
effluent.  In  many  areas,  such  treatment  Is  at 
the  present  time  workable  and  economically 
Justified,  but  with  the  Increasing  quantity 
of  waste  loading  our  streams.  It  Is  apparent 
that  Improved  treatment  will  Increasingly  be 
needed  to  deal  with  the  comp>oslte  residual 
loading  which  remains  after  adequate  sec- 
ondary treatment,  and  also  to  cope  with  the 
many  substances  such  as  dissolved  salts,  de- 
tergents, and  chemicals  which  cannot  be  ade- 
quately eliminated  from  the  effluent  df 
present- waste-treatment  facilities. 

Along  with  this  need  for  improved  meth- 
ods of  waste  treatment,  many  other  needs 
exist  to  construct  facilities  for  treatment 
of  sewage  of  municipalities  which  now  pro- 
vide no  treatment  or  only  partial  treatment 
or  have  obsolete  plants. 

There  Is  a  particularly  great  necessity  to 
Improve  and  expand  the  treatment  of  the 
large  variety  of  industrial  wastes  which  are 
now  being  deposited  and  which  In  the  future 
will  be  deposited  In  growing  volume  in  the 
Nation's  streams. 

Although  Congress  first  enacted  pollution 
control  legislation  In  1886.  the  National 
Legislature  did  not  really  begin  to  meet  the 
national  problem  of  water  pollution  control 
until  it  enacted  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  of  1956.  popularly  known  as  the 
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Blatnlk  Act  in  recognition  of  the  outstand- 
ing leadership  provided  by  Congressman 
John  A.  Blatnik,  of  Minnesota,  one  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  Ho\iBe  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

As  you  know,  this  act.  which  was  expanded 
In  1961.  established  the  framework  for  a  na- 
tional program  to  control  pollution.  Under 
this  act  the  Federal  Government  makes 
grants  to  support  State,  interstate,  and  uni- 
versity programs.  It  also  sets  up  grants  to 
help  municipalities  build  waste  treatment 
plants  by  contributing  up  to  30  percent  or 
$600,000  of  construction  costs.  It  also  sup- 
ports research  and  comprehensive  contrcd 
planning  and  authorizes  the  use  of  enforce- 
ment powers  In  connection  with  interstate 
waters  and.  under  some  special  conditions. 
Intrastate  waters. 

One  significant  feature  of  the  1961  amend- 
ments was  the  requirement  that  water  qual- 
ity control  be  considered  In  planning  new 
Federal  reservoirs. 

It  is  eminently  clear  that  the  Federal 
water  pollution  control  law  has  provided  a 
great  stimulus  to  the  national  effort  In 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  water  pollu- 
tion. However,  it  is  equally  clear  that  this 
act  alone  cannot  do  the  job.  It  Is  simply 
a  supplement  to  the  efforts  which  must  be 
made  by  every  agency  of  Government,  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local,  and  In  particular  by 
the  Industries  of  our  country  whose  very 
existence  and  prosperity  depend  upon  main- 
taining and  improving  the  quality  of  the 
water  they  use.  Of  vital  added  importance 
will  be  the  support  of  a  well-Informed  and 
Interested  cltlzeruTr. 

New  concepts  and  new  legal  techniques. 
as  well  as  new  scientific  and  operational 
methods  must  be  developed.  We  need 
stepped-up  research  and  bold  action. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  two  points  here. 
First,  our  emphasis  on  enforcement  and  con- 
trol rellea  heavily  upon  local  and  State  ac- 
tion and  private  response.  We  believe  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  sponsor  and 
stimulate  the  necessary  action  wherever 
possible. 

Second,  we  do  not  expect  radical  change 
overnight.  We  have  no  desire  to  saddle 
existing  enterprise  with  xinfalr  or  impos- 
sible expense  which  wovild  prove  prohibitive 
to  profitable  operation.  We  recognize  too 
that  modern  technology  necessarily  entails 
some  pollution.  With  this  in  mind,  how- 
ever, we  do  underline  the  urgency  of  the 
problem. 

Achieving  cleanliness  In  our  streams  will 
entail  the  making  of  Judgments  and  the 
weighing  of  competing  factors  of  economics 
and  the  less  tangible  benefits  of  recreational, 
esthetic,  and  wildlife  values.  The  lines 
which  must  be  drawn  will  vary  from  area 
to  area,  from  stream  to  stream,  from  basin 
to  basin,  and  will  depend  on  the  varying 
Judgments  of  many  people.  There  will  un- 
doubtedly be  disagreements  between  those 
who  believe  in  utilizing  the  full  assimilating 
capacities  of  the  streams,  and  those  who 
believe  that  streams  are  more  lmp>ortant  for 
fishing,  boating,  and  swimming.  There  will 
be  differences  between  those  who  believe 
that  water  pollution  control  is  solely  the  Job 
of  the  locality,  the  State,  or  the  region,  and 
those  who  believe  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  take  an  Increasingly  vigorous 
role  in  the  control  and  reduction  of  pollution. 

Our  subcommittee  recognizes  these  many 
problems  and  differing  points  of  view.  We 
are  examining  all  the  available  facts,  opin- 
ions and  recommendations  on  this  subject 
from  every  part  of  the  country.  We  are 
using  them  to  stimulate  action  in  many 
quarters.  From  our  findings  and  recom- 
mendations will  undoubtedly  evolve  legis- 
lation, executive  action,  research,  and  new 
points  of  view.  For  example,  when  we 
learned  early  in  the  course  of  our  hearings 
that  many  Federal  Installations  were  dis- 
charging substantial  quantities  of  untreated 
sewage  into  surface  waters,  we  asked  some 


18  Federal  agencies  for  reports  on  1,003  sepa- 
rate discharge  points  which  were  alleged  to 
be  discharging  in  excess  of  3.000  gallons  per 
day  of  untreated  sewage  and  industrial  waste 
directly  to  surface  or  ground  waters.  I 
have  been  Informed  by  our  subcommittee 
staff  that  extensive  progress  Is  being  made 
in  correcting  these  conditions  and  we  hope 
that  in  the  very  near  future  water  pollu- 
tion by  Federal  agencies  will  be  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

When  we  brought  out  in  our  hearings 
that  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  which  has  been 
charged  since  1934  with  responsibility  for 
developing  methods  of  control  of  acid  mine 
drainage,  had  failed  to  do  much  about  It, 
this  evidence  caused  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  set  up  special  task  forces  within 
his  Department  and  to  establish  a  new  pro- 
gram for  dealing  with  this  type  of  pollution. 

When  we  learned  that  there  was  confusion 
and  lack  of  coordination  within  the  Govern- 
ment in  dealing  with  pollutlcn  hazards 
caused  by  the  transi>ort  and  spillage  of  dan- 
gerous chemicals  along  the  rlverways  of  our 
country,  we  requested  more  than  a  half 
dozen  agencies  to  pKX)!  their  knowledge  and 
to  evolve  new  approaches  for  controlling  this 
problem. 

When  the  subcommittee  hearings  brought 
out  that  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  lacked  even  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  vast  quantity  of  industrial 
waste  discharge,  we  obtained  from  numerous 
Industry  groups  assurances  that  they  would 
assist  the  Department  In  compiling  more 
comprehensive  data  concerning  these  dis- 
charges. 

Our  subcommittee  has  indeed  embarked  in 
the  words  of  Winston  Churchill  "upon  a  con- 
siderable undertaking."  But  it  is  one  which 
badly  needs  doing. 

We  hope  that  we  may  provide  guidance 
and  direction  so  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  cooperation  with  local.  State,  inter- 
state, and  private  agencies,  oomp&nies  and 
interested  citizens  may  bring  sibout  a  better 
measure  of  water  pollution  control,  keep  our 
waterways  reasonably  clean,  sustain  the 
efforts  of  individuals  and  of  local  govern- 
ment while,  at  the  same  time,  expanding  the 
total  national  effort  necessary  to  assure  the 
basic  objection  erf  all  o(f  us  in  minimizing 
and  preventing  pollution  of  our  waters,  and 
maintaining  our  streams  with  the  cleanli- 
ness eesentlal  to  a  growing  and  thriving 
nation. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OP   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25.  1963 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remau-ks,  I  would  like 
to  include  a  copy  of  an  address  which  I 
made  on  Monday,  September  23.  1963, 
before  the  American  Meat  Institute  in 
Chicago.  The  address  follows  in  full: 
The    Government's    Role    zn    thx    Modern 

Economy 
(By  Hon.  Halx  Boggs,  of  Louisiana,  majority 
whip  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
A  24-year  veteran  of  the  Congress.  Boccs 
Is  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Economic   Policy  of  the  Joint   Eco- 
nomic  Committee   and   a  member  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee) 
When  I  was  asked  to  address  the  American 
Meat  Institute.  I  agreed  to  discuss  the  Gov- 
ernment's   role    in    the    modern    economy. 


Frankly,  gentlemen,  I  cannot  think  of  a 
more  important  phase  of  the  Government's 
relation  to  the  economy  than  its  tax  policies. 
Therefore.  I  believe  I  can  best  serve  my 
function  today  by  discussing  the  tax,  bill  of 
1963. 

This  bill  has  Just  been  reported  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  which  I  am 
a  member.  It  has  had  a  long  and  hard 
Journey.  Many  months  of  preparation  were 
involved  by  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  administration  generally  before  January 
24  of  this  year  when  the  President  formally 
submitted  bis  tax  message  to  the  Congress. 
Since  that  time,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  been  industriously  at  work  ex- 
amining the  proposals  and  reaching  decisions 
concerning  the  nature  of  tax  changes  which 
should  be  enacted  at  this  time. 

And  tax  legislation  is,  of  necessity,  compli- 
cated and  difficult.  It  takes  the  mind  of  the 
proverbial  Philadelphia  lawyer  simply  to 
understand  the  existing  law.  Then  it  is  nec- 
essary to  comprehend  the  natxire  of  the  pro- 
posed changes  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
effect  ui>on  the  economy  and  equity. 

Everyone  is  interested  in  the  total  impact 
of  the  bill.  By  1965.  individuals  wlU  obtam 
rate  reductions  of  approximately  $9.5  billion 
or.  putting  it  another  way,  an  additional 
$9.5  billion  per  year  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
our  people  to  spend.  This  amount  is  off- 
set by  approximately  $800  million  of  tax  re- 
form so  that  the  net  tax  reduction  for  In- 
dividuals in  1965  and  subsequent  years  will 
be  about  $8.6  billion.  Corporations  obtain 
an  additional  $2.2  billion  by  1965,  and  struc- 
txiral  reforms  increase  that  to  about  $2.3  bil- 
lion. Thus  the  total  reduction  will  be  about 
$11  billion.  Approximately  two-thirds  of 
this  amount  will  be  obtained  by  individuals 
and  corporations  in  1964,  and  the  remaining 
one-third  in  1965. 

Why  should  we  have  such  a  tax  reduction 
at  this  time?  The  basic  answer  is  that  this 
is  the  only  way  to  relieve  the  weight  of  a  tax 
system  which  has  become  repressive  on  the 
entire  Nation. 

As  oxir  Nation  and  our  economy  have 
grown  the  burdens  of  our  progressive  income 
tax  structure  have  risen  even  more  rapidly. 
In  fact,  the  tax  structure  accomplished  ex- 
actly what  it  was  designed  to  achieve.  The 
present  system  was  essentially  based  upon 
the  Idea  that  as  the  economy  grew  into  in- 
flationary periods,  progressively  greater 
amounts  of  taxes  and,  hence,  of  purchasing 
power  should  be  drained  from  the  economy, 
thereby  reducing  the  inflationary  pressxires. 
In  actuality,  as  the  economy  has  grown,  the 
tax  burden  has  grown  so  much  more  rapidly 
that  it  drains  off  purchasing  power  long  be- 
fore we  even  begin  to  approach  inflationary 
conditions.  This  has  occxirred  gradually  so 
that  while  we  are  growing  it  has  been  at  a 
rate  much  lower  than  the  level  that  could  be 
achieved  with  a  lighter  tax  burden.  The  re- 
sult has  been  increasing  amounts  of  unem- 
ployment, both  of  men  and  of  plants  and 
equipment.  It,  therefore,  is  the  height  of 
folly  to  continue  such  excessive  tax  burdens 
when  their  ultimate  consequence  is  to  create 
unemplojmient  of  usable  resources  that  could 
more  adequately  satisfy  the  needs  of  our 
citizens. 

Some  have  suggested  that  the  results  of 
the  new  tax  bill  will  be  to  initiate  a  new 
roimd  of  inflationary  pressiires.  How  can 
we  have  inflation  when  over  5>'i  percent  of 
the  largest  labor  force  In  the  history  of  this 
country  is  unemployed  even  thoxigh  actively 
seeking  work?  How  can  we  have  inflationary 
pressures  when  a  considerable  percentage  of 
our  industrial  capacity  is  unused  and  when 
we  have  svu-pluses  in  all  foods  and  flbers? 

Think  back  to  the  immediate  postwar 
period  when  there  was  excessive  demand, 
when  unemployment  was  low,  and  when  as  a 
result,  oxir  present  tax  structure  was  ini- 
tiated. Then  we  were  having  very  substan- 
tial price  rises.  In  terms  of  current  prices, 
we  had  a  rise  from  1947  of  81  to  97  percent 
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by  1961.  Jvist  think  of  that — roughly  a  15- 
percent  Increase  In  wholesale  prices  In  a  4 
year  period.  Sinnllarly.  from  1952  to  1957.  we 
had  roughly  a  7-percent  Increase  In  whole-j 
sale  prices.  But  In  1958.  the  price  Inderl 
was  100.4  percent.  In  the  latest  week  fori 
which  I  have  available  information,  the  ln-| 
dex  was  100.5  percent.  In  other  words,  fromi 
1958  until  the  middle  of  July,  there  was  only| 
a  one-tenth  of  1  percent  increase  in  the| 
prices  of  all  wholesale  products.  Where  Is 
there  a  threat  of  Inflationary  forces  when 
price  levels  are  remaining  that  stable? 

No  one  welcomes  an  Increase  In  debt  for  Its 
own  sake — whether  It  U  In  his  household, 
his  business,  or  his  government.  Every  debt 
should  pass  this  test  of  soundness  and  pru- 
dence: Will  It  pay  for  Itself  In  added  produc- 
tive power  and  human  well-being?  We  musti 
therefore  ask  ourselves  whether  the  added 
debt  resulting  from  the  tax  program  will  pay 
for  Itself  In  higher  output,  more  Jobs,  and  a 
greater  legacy  of  real  wealth — hoiises, 
schools,  productive  plants  and  equipment, 
and  so  on — to  use  and  to  pass  on  to  our  chil- 
dren. Under  conditions  of  full  employment 
and  inflation,  the  answer  would  be  "No." 
But  when  manpower  Is  idle  and  excess  capac- 
ity is  waiting  to  be  activated  by  a  tax  stimu- 
lus, the  answer  Is  "Yes." 

For  those  to  whom  the  existing  size  of  the 
debt  is  worrisome,  two  sets  of  facts  should  be 
reassuring.  First,  the  Federal  debt  has  been 
growing  far  more  slowly  since  1947  than  pri- 
vate debt.  It  has  risen  15  percent,  while 
corporate  net  debt  rose  218  percent,  other 
private  debt  383  percent,  and  State-local 
government  debt  412  percent.  Second,  the 
Federal  debt  Is  falling  steadily  in  relation  to 
the  economic  size  and  strength  of  the  coun- 
try. In  1947.  the  Federal  debt  was  110  per- 
cent of  our  gross  national  product.  Today, 
It  is  only  53  percent,  and  steadily  falling 
even  with  recent  and  prospective  deficits 
The  Federal  debt  Is  becoming  a  progres- 
sively lighter  burden  on  our  growing 
economy. 

What  specifically  have  we  accomplished^ 
The  first  and  by  all  odds  the  most  Important 
set  of  changes  to  be  proposed  Is  tax  rellel 
for  Individuals.  In  my  view,  this  relief  Is 
long  overdue.  The  Idea  of  taking  20  percent 
from  the  poorest  man  In  direct  taxes  alone 
and  up  to  91  percent  of  additional  income 
from  the  higher  Income  individuals  seems  tc 
me  almost  reprehensible  except  In  wartime. 

The  new  rates  for  individuals  are  mucl: 
more  reasonable.  The  present  20  percent 
rate  for  lowest  Income  Individuals  will  be  re- 
duced to  14  percent  on  the  first  $500  of  In- 
come subject  to  tax.  A  minimum  standard 
deduction  is  established.  It  will  be  most 
helpful  to  the  very  poor  who  relatively  hav« 
carried  a  tremendous  burden.  In  general 
the  rates  across  the  board  are  reduced  by  al 
least  15  percent  so  that  each  of  you  here  cac 
confidently  predict  that  by  1965  the  income 
which  you  earn  will  be  taxed  about  15  per- 
cent less  In  direct  Federal  income  taxes  thar 
your  Income  was  In  1963.  The  top  rate  of  91 
percent  will  be  lowered  to  70  percent. 

On  equity  grounds,  these  new  rates  seenr 
much  fairer.  It  Is  also  appropriate,  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  rate  reductions  be  spreac 
evenly  among  all  Individuals  regardless  oi 
Income  level.  But  certainly  of  at  least  equa 
importance  to  the  equity  aspects  of  this  ta; 
reduction  are  the  economic  consequencei 
that  should  stem  from  the  rate  reductions 

What  should  we  expect  to  occur  in  th< 
economy  as  the  result  of  this  proposed  taj 
cut?  The  most  logical  assumption  Is  thai 
Individuals  generally,  as  they  obtain  tas 
reduction,  will  spend  a  fairly  substantial 
portion  of  the  additional  income  that  they 
have  net  after  taxes.  Certainly,  all  of  oui 
recent  historical  evidence  supports  this  as- 
sumption. Taxes  were  reduced  by  about  $4.' 
billion  in  1948  and  consximption  expenditure! 
continued   to  remain   a  relatively   constant 
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percentage  of  disposable  Income  even  though 
that  dls[>osable  Income  had  risen  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  tax  cut.  Similarly,  taxes  were 
cut  by  about  96  billion  In  1954,  and  con- 
sumption continued  to  remain  at  roughly 
the  same  percentage  of  the  Increased  dis- 
posable personal  Income.  In  fact,  this  seems 
a  very  logical  result.  It  Is  usually  difficult 
for  Individuals  to  distinguish  any  particular 
reason  for  Income  Increases.  All  that  we 
really  know  is  that  the  dollar  amounts  which 
we  have  are  somewhat  greater.  It  follows 
from  this  that  with  the  greater  amounts,  we 
can   spend   somewhat  more. 

A  significant  percentage  to  keep  In  mind 
in  examining  the  economic  consequences  of 
tax  reduction  Is  the  figure  of  65  percent. 
For  many  years  now.  personal  consumption 
expenditures  have  remained  at  about  65 
percent  of  gross  national  product  even 
though  GNP  has  Increased  substantially  In 
certain  years,  and  has  Increased  very  slowly 
In  other  years.  What  happens  to  the  35 
percent  of  Increases  In  ONP  which  are  not 
associated  with  consumption?  Some  por- 
tion of  this  amount  is  earned  by  corpora- 
tions. Corporations  do  not  generally  con- 
sume but  the  amounts  that  are  obtained  by 
these  corporations  are.  as  I  shall  Indicate  in 
a  moment,  very  Important  from  the  sttuid- 
polnt  of  stimulating  the  economy.  Independ- 
ent of  Increases  In  consumption  demands. 

Second,  with  respect  to  Increases  In  per- 
sonal Income,  some  of  these  are  going  to  be 
paid  In  the  form  of  increased  taxes.  This 
segment  of  the  amounts  not  going  to  con- 
sumption is  very  Important  because  It  re- 
flects the  feedback  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  to  State  and  local  governments 
from  a  tax  reduction.  Thus,  aa  I  will  indi- 
cate In  a  moment,  the  stimulus  to  the 
economy  should  help  to  eliminate  much  of 
the  additional  deficit  which  In  the  short 
run  will  result  from  tax  reduction.  Third, 
even  of  the  disposable  Income  left  after 
taxes,  some  portion  will  be  saved  rather  than 
consumed,  but  this  portion  affects  the  econ- 
omy favorably  because  It  provides  funds 
which  business  firms  can  then  convert  into 
additional  capital  goods. 

Another  way  to  view  the  stimulus  to  the 
economy  that  will  result  from  tax  reduction 
Is  by  tracing  out  the  things  that  will  happen 
to  a  typical  $10  bill  obtained  by  a  typical 
Individual  in  the  form  of  tax  reduction. 
Let  us  assume  for  this  purpose  that  as  a 
result  of  the  tax  bill  our  typical  friend  has 
an  increase  in  his  take-home  paycheck  of 
$10.  Since  he  Is  the  typical  individual,  he 
will  probably  save  about  7  percent  of  this 
amount,  or  70  cents,  and  his  wife  and  family 
will  probably  spend  about  $9.30  of  the  $10. 
Since  he  and  his  family  have  spent  the  $9.30. 
this  means  that  other  people  have  received 
the  $9.30  as  Income.  It  Is  Important  to 
recognize  that  this  is  Income  that  would  not 
have  occurred  to  these  other  people  had  It 
not  been  that  our  friend  originally  had  an 
Increase  of  $10  In  his  take-home  pay  result- 
ing from  the  tax  reduction.  Some  of  the 
$9.30,  let's  say  $2  of  It,  will  go  to  corpora- 
tions. Well  come  back  and  take  a  look  at 
that  $2  in  a  little  while.  But  this  means 
that  others — individuals  rather  than  cor- 
porations— will  obtain  about  $7.30  in  In- 
creased Income.  From  this  Increase  In  In- 
come, these  individuals  will  have  to  pay 
about  95  cents  in  increased  taxes  so  that 
they  will  have  left  after  taxes  about  $6.35. 
They  will  probably  save  abouf  45  cents  of 
this  amount,  which  means  that  they,  in 
turn,  will  spend  about  $5.90  of  their  addi- 
tional income.  This  means  that  even  with- 
out any  other  changes  by  corporations  or  by 
governments  or  by  savings  institutions  or 
anyone  else,  the  total  demand  for  goods  and 
services  and,  therefore,  for  resources  In  our 
economy,  has  gone  up  first  by  the  $9.30  spent 
by  our  friend  and  his  family,  and  then,  sec- 
ondly, by  the  $5.90  obtained  by  the  individ- 
ual as  the  result  of  our  friend's  spending. 


This  process  will  continue  except  with 
lesser  and  lesser  amounts,  but  still  continue 
as  a  result  of  the  subsequent  turnaround 
of  the  original  $10  received  by  our  friend  In 
the  form  of  tax  reduction.  It  has  been 
recently  estimated  that  the  total  direct  con- 
sequences in  terms  of  Increased  consumption 
of  this  $10  tax  reduction  will  probably  be 
about  $25.  This  is  not  simply  economic 
hocus-pocus.  This  process  and  these  figures 
which  I  am  using  have  actually  been  based 
upon  specific  Instances  In  recent  times  when 
Individuals'  Incomes  have  Increased,  both 
because  of  tax  reductions  and  for  other 
reasons. 

I  think  we  can  confidentially  predict  that 
from  the  net  $8.7  billion  of  tax  reduction 
to  individuals,  the  gross  national  product 
and,  hence,  the  demands  for  usable  resources 
In  our  economy  should  Increase  by  about  $22 
billion,  from  Its  present  approximately  $580 
billion  to  over  $600  billion. 

But  this  Is  far  from  being  the  end  of  the 
story,  even  Insofar  as  Individual  tax  reduc- 
tions are  concerned. 

Over  20  percent  of  these  Increases  in  ONP 
will  be  accruing  to  corporations.  You  and  1 
full  well  know  that  corporations  will  not 
"sit  on  these  Increasing  assets."  These 
funds  win  be  used,  and  actively,  since  they 
constitute  a  primary  source  of  fuel  for  addi- 
tional Investments,  both  In  new  plant,  new 
equipment  and  machinery,  and  new  research 
and  development  programs.  But  the  subse- 
quent expenditure  of  these  funds  by  corpora- 
tions will  serve  as  an  additional  stimulus  to 
the  economy  from  tax  reduction  In  exactly 
the  same  way  that  individual  expenditures 
of  funds  obtained  as  a  result  of  tax  reduc- 
tion will  stimulate  the  economy.  Both  indi- 
viduals and  corporations  have  unsatisfied 
demands  for  things  which  money  can  buy. 
As  additional  money  Is  made  available  to 
both  Individuals  and  corporations,  this 
money  will  be  spent.  My  own  opinion  is 
that  a  much  higher  percentage  of  funds 
accruing  to  corporations  will  be  spent  In  the 
form  of  Increased  Investment  than  the  per- 
centage of  Increased  Income  to  Individuals 
that  will  be  spent  for  consumption  purposes. 
Notice  here  that  I  am  talking  about  the 
additional  funds  coming  to  corporations  as 
the  result  of  individual  tax  reduction.  Part 
of  the  profits  accruing  to  the  economy  as 
the  result  of  expenditures  by  individuals 
will  be  profits  coming  into  the  hands  of 
corporations.  It  is  these  funds  that  will  be 
spent,  completely  aside  from  the  additional 
funds  being  obtained  by  corporations  as  the 
result  of  corporate  tax  rate  reduction. 

Another  reason  why  all  the  amounts  ob- 
tained in  the  form  of  Increased  personal 
Income  are  not  spent  for  consumption  Is  be- 
cause certain  portions  of  these  amounts  go 
in  the  form  of  Increased  taxes  back  to  thfe 
Government.  This  Is  something  which  Is 
frequently  overlooked  by  the  critics  of  tax 
reduction.  These  critics  point  to  the  Initial 
revenue  losses  to  the  Government  from  tax 
reduction  and  forget  about  the  fact  that 
these  tax  reductions  will  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy, lead  to  Increases  In  income,  and,  hence, 
lead  to  Increased  taxes.  This  stimulation  is 
exactly  the  same  as  a  corporation  which 
prices  Itself  out  of  the  market  by  charging 
too  much.  A  reduction  In  price  may  so 
stimulate  demand  for  Its  product  that  the 
total  profits  of  the  business  firm  actually 
Increase.  Similarly,  the  Government  has 
been  repressing  the  economy  by  tax  rates. 
As  a  result  of  lowering  these  tax  rates,  in- 
comes generally  will  be  Increased  to  such  a 
point  that  tax  yields  at  lower  rates  can 
actually  be  greater  than  the  tax  yields  that 
the    Government    presently   obtains. 

I  don't  know  what  Government  budgetary 
deficits  or  surpluses  are  going  to  be  in  the 
future.  However,  I  do  know  that  they  are 
not  going  to  be  $10  billion  more  than  they 
would  be  without  tax  reduction.  Obviously, 
Incomes  will   be  Increased  as  the  result  of 
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tax  reduction  and  obvloxisly,  therefore,  tax 
yields  at  the  lower  rates  will  be  greater  than 
simply  the  amounts  by  which  revenues  are 
reduced  through  tax  reduction.  I  am  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  fiscal  experts,  such 
as  Secretary  Dillon  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  others,  forecast  lower  budgetary 
deficits  with  tax  reduction  than  would  occur 
without  tax  reduction.  In  fact,  I  think  that 
this  Is  the  fastest  way  by  which  to  obtain  a 
budgetary  balance.  One  forecast  made  by 
the  technical  staff  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  Indi- 
cates, that,  under  present  conditions,  within 
2  years  after  tax  reduction  Is  initiated,  total 
revenues  coming  to  the  Federal  Government 
alone  will  be  greater  than  the  amount  of 
revenues  accruing  to  the  Government  prior 
to  the  tax  reduction.  This  estimate  Is  based 
simply  on  the  idea  of  tax  reduction  and  Ig- 
nores other  growth  factors  in  the  economy, 
such  as  Increased  demand  resulting  from 
technological  change,  from  population  in- 
creases, and  so  on. 

This  is  obviovisly  no  argument  in  favor  of 
rampant  Increases  In  Government  expendi- 
tures. Certainly,  we  should  have  economy  In 
Government  wherever  these  economies  are 
possible,  consistent  with  our  world  position 
and  o\ir  obligations  to  o\ir  own  citizens. 
What  this  argument  essentially  says  is  that 
the  economy  Is  operating  at  below  par  be- 
cause of  excessive  tax  burdens  and  that  a 
lightening  of  these  burdens  may  well  stimu- 
late the  economy  sufficiently  that  the  Gov- 
erimient  can  more  easily  pay  for  necessary 
Government  expenditures  with  the  lower 
rates  of  taxes. 

However,  in  assessing  the  economic  con- 
sequences of  the  tax  bill,  we  cannot  over- 
look the  fact  that  substantial  tax  reduction 
has  also  been  given  to  business  firms.  By 
1965,  corporations  will  be  receiving  over  $2 
billion  of  tax  relief.  As  I  said  earlier,  It  Is 
impossible  to  conceive  of  corporations  sim- 
ply taking  these  additional  tax  savings  and 
burying  them.  The  funds  may  go  to  pur- 
chase additional  capital  assets  in  which  case 
the  economy  Is  stimulated  In  producing 
these  additional  capital  requirements.  The 
funds  may  go  In  other  forms  of  outlays, 
such  as  new  advertising  campaigns  or  new 
research  and  development  expenditures.  In 
any  of  these  instances,  incomes  are  Increased 
in  the  economy  and  greater  activity  Is  taking 
place.  The  tax  savings  of  corporations  may 
be  used  to  pay  additional  dividends  to  stock- 
holders. In  this  case,  the  stockholders  can 
make  the  additional  funds  available  through 
the  Investment  markets.  This  Increased 
availability  of  investment  funds  will.  In  turn, 
permit  other  corporations  to  obtain  equity 
capital  for  expansion  purposes.  The  signifi- 
cant thing  Is  that  in  no  case  do  tax  reduc- 
tions tend  to  lie  fallow.  They  are  used,  and 
actively,  to  lubricate  the  economy,  to  make  it 
operate  more  efficiently,  and  to  expand  the 
use  of  our  productive  resources. 

Another  significant,  though  unmeasurable 
consequence  of  tax  reduction  Is  psycho- 
logical. 

Surely  there  must  be  some  favorable  effect 
on  corporations  in  knowing  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  no  longer  be  a  majority  shareholder 
In  the  Income  earned  by  the  corporation. 
Surely  there  must  be  a  beneficial  effect  on 
Individuals  who  will  know  that  lesser 
amounts  of  additional  Income  earned 
through  personal  effort  will  be  taken  by  the 
Government.  These  stimuli  cannot  be 
guessed  at  In  advance  but  their  total  psy- 
chological Impmct  win  probably  be  very  sig- 
nificant in  encouraging  the  operation  of 
our  private  enterprise  economy. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  discuss  In 
detail  all  of  the  other  provisions  that  are 
In  this  lengthy  and  complicated  tax  bill  of 
1963.  However,  let  me  simply  mention  a 
few  In  the  so-called  reform  area  because 
many  of  these  proposals  also  will  serve  to 
stimulate  the  economy  as  well  as  obtaining 


Improved  equity  of  tax  treatment  among 
various  groups.  Much  has  been  heard  during 
the  past  few  years  about  the  tax  treatment 
of  capital  gains.  One  of  the  capital  gains 
proposals  In  the  present  bill  Is  to  distinguish 
particular  types  of  capital  gains  which  accrue 
to  Investors  as  contrasted  with  speculators. 
These  so-called  class  A  capital  gains  will  be 
those  realized  on  assets  held  for  more  than 
2  years.  In  this  case,  the  amount  of  the 
gains  that  need  to  be  reported  as  ordinary 
Income  will  be  reduced  to  40  percent  from 
the  60  percent  now  In  the  law.  The  maxi- 
mum rate  on  these  gains  will  also  be  reduced 
from  the  present  25  to  21  percent. 

Moreover,  the  present  loss  carryover  pro- 
visions are  going  to  be  expanded  so  as  to 
permit  capital  losses  Incurred  In  a  particular 
year  to  be  carried  over  as  far  Into  the  future 
as  necessary  In  order  that  the  losses  can  be 
absorbed  against  other  Income.  These  cap- 
ital gains  changes  can  be  Justified  both  In 
terms  of  equity.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
ordinary  Income  tax  rates  are  being  reduced, 
and  also  on  ground  that  they  will  stimulate 
investment  activity  that  Is  induced  by  the 
hoped-for  capital  gains. 

Certainly  the  25-percent  rate  has  In  the 
past  served  to  dlsco\irage  some  investment 
activity.  The  lower  rate  should  not  only 
encoxurage  more  Investment  but  also  more 
mobility  of  Investment  funds  from  one  direc- 
tion to  another  based  upon  Investors'  Judg- 
ment as  to  the  greatest  promise  of  financial 
returns. 

Also,  In  the  capital  gains  area,  the  bill 
woxild  permit  an  exclusion  from  gross  in- 
come for  certain  gains  obtained  from  the 
sale  of  a  personal  home  by  taxpayers  who 
are  65  years  of  age  or  over.  This  Is  in  order 
to  permit  these  older  individuals  to  get  out 
from  under  a  home  which  Is  too  much  for 
them  after  their  children  have  grown  up 
without  imposing  a  tax  penalty  upon  these 
individuals  at  the  time  of  the  sale. 

In  another  business  area,  you  will  recall 
that  In  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962,  an  Invest- 
ment credit  was  established  designed  to 
encourage  greater  Investment  by  American 
business  firms  In  machinery  and  equipment. 
This  credit  was  In  the  final  act,  qualified 
In  part  by  requiring  as  a  precondition  for 
the  credit  that  the  depreciation  base  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  credit  obtained  by 
Individual  firms.  That  requirement  would 
be  eliminated  by  the  present  bill  so  that 
the  entire  advantage  of  the  credit  could 
be  obtained  In  an  undiluted  form. 

On  the  Individual  side,  a  number  of 
changes  will  be  made  by  this  bill.  A  mini- 
mum standard  deduction  Is  being  provided 
equal  to  $300  for  an  Individual  taxpayer  plus 
$100  for  each  of  his  exemptions,  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $1,000.  The  advantstges  of  this 
change  are  that,  first.  It  will  take  cognizance 
of  the  difficulties  In  maintaining  a  minimum 
standard  of  living  by  lower  income  individu- 
als and,  at  the  same  time,  will  concentrate 
a  substantial  amount  of  tax  relief  among 
lower  Income  families  who  will  probably 
spend  virtually  all  of  the  relief  that  they 
obtain.  This  Increase  in  expenditures,  as 
I  have  indicated  earlier,  should  significantly 
Increase  general  economic  activity. 

Another  individual  change  will  permit  for 
the  first  time  averaging  of  Income  over  a 
period  of  years  for  anyone  whose  Income 
fluctuates  substantially  from  year  to  year. 
As  It  Is  now,  these  Individuals  are  hurt 
by  the  progressive  rate  structvu-e  because 
more  Is  taken  when  Incomes  are  high  than 
the  amount  of  tax  reduction  when  Incomes 
are  low.  The  proposed  change  would  permit 
these  persons  to  spread  their  Income  out 
over  a  5-year  period  for  tax  computation. 

Another  change  affecting  a  limited  num- 
ber of  Individuals  concerns  the  treatment 
of  personal  holding  companies.  These  per- 
sonal holding  companies  are  essentially  de- 
vices by  which  a  few  Individuals  can  convert 
personal   investment  Income  Into  corporate 


Investment*  Income  and  thereby  avoid  the 
higher  Individual  Income  tax  rates.  Now 
that  these  rates  are  being  lowered  substan- 
tially It  makes  less  sense  for  Individuals  to 
use  these  personal  holding  company  devices 
and.  therefore,  the  penalties  associated  with 
this  tax  avoidance  are  being  tightened. 

My  friends,  I  could  go  on  with  many,  niany 
other  provisions  of  the  proposed  law — the 
liberalization  of  the  charitable  contributions 
deductions,  the  dividend  tax  credit  and  ex- 
clusion, the  multiple  corporation  provisions, 
the  provisions  for  the  time  payment  by  cor- 
porations, the  simplification  of  the  personal 
casualty  and  theft  losses,  the  adjiistments  on 
the  medical  expense  deductions,  the  liberali- 
zation of  the  chlld-care-exp>ense  treatment, 
granting  of  new  deductions  for  moving  ex- 
penses, the  many  changes  with  respect  to 
insurance,  and  so  on.  But  I  think  It  Is  clear 
from  what  I  have  said  so  far  that  at  least 
three  things  are  •  true  with  respect  to  this 
tax  bill.  First,  It  Is  complicated  and  de- 
tailed. Second,  It  Is  designed  to  obtain 
greater  equity  among  various  Individuals  In 
their  payment  of  taxes  and  certainly  no  one 
can  deny  that  taxes  In  this  country  should 
be  Imposed  as  fairly  and  evenly  as  possible. 
Third,  I  think  It  is  clear  that  this  tax  bill 
should  have  a  profound  effect  In  activating 
our  economy  to  greater  heights  and  thereby 
reducing  unemployment  and  stimulating 
demands  for  most  types  of  products.  I  hope 
that  as  your  time  permits  you  will  examine 
this  bill  in  detail.  I  fxirther  hope  that  after 
your  review,  you  will  approve  the  action 
which  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
taken  in  order  to  maintain  a  strong  free- 
enterprise  system  with  fvill  emplojmient  and 
maximum  opportunity  In  a  free  society. 


Address  of  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
of  Massachusetts,  Before  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  in  Support  of 
Resolution  on  Racial  Discrimination 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25, 1963 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
dress by  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
to  the  Interparliamentary  Union  at  Bel- 
grade, Yugoslavia,  last, week  has  received 
worldwide  acclaim  for  its  forthright  po- 
sition of  the  U.S.  Government  in  dealing 
with  racial  discrimination.  Senator 
Kennedy  was  speaking  in  support  of  a 
resolution  on  racial  discrimination  be- 
fore the  Interparliamentary  Union.  I 
insert  Senator  Kennedy  s  speech  and  an 
editorial  from  the  September  18  edition 
of  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript- 
Telegram,  commenting  on  the  Senator's 
speech,  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
The  Senator  Speaks  Oxtt 

Senator  Ted  Kennedy  is  making  a  good  Im- 
pression in  Yugoslavia.  First  of  all,  he  had 
a  chat  with  the  formidable  Madame  Nhu. 
making  It  clear,  no  doubt,  that  the  Kennedy 
administration  has  no  objection  to  family 
combines  In  pKJlltlcs.  so  long  as  they  behave 
themselves.  Then  he  gave  a  speech  at  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  Conference  that 
won  great  applause  for  its  direct  statement 
on  racial  prejudice. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  administration  Is 
going  out  of  Its  way  to  give  younger  brother 
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a  chance  to  look  good,  both  at  home  anid 
abroad,  but  If  this  la  so  the  Junior  Senator 
Is  Indeed  making  the  most  of  It. 

We  need  clear-speaking  emissaries  at  Inter- 
national convocations,  whether  they  aie 
Senators  or  delegates.  Kennedys  or  Lodgep. 
And  we  like  the  way  Ted  Kennedt  told  tl^e 
meeting  at  Belgrade  that  the  United  States 
Is  facing  up  to  the  problems  of  prejudice  an(d 
has  already  made  commendable  progresi. 
He  suggested  also  that  such  problems  exUt 
In  other  p>arts  of  the  world,  even  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  By  the  time  he  got  through 
talking,  nearly  all  the  delegates  had  turned 
up  to  applaud  him — except  Madame  Nhu. 

Speech  bt  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  td 

the  interparliamentart  union  in  sltp - 
PORT  OF  Resolution  on  Racial  Discrimi- 
nation 

It  Is  a  very  great  privilege  for  me  to  be 
here  at  this  conference.  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  of  being  able  to  visit  many  of  the 
nations  of  Exirope  at  various  times  of  my  llfi, 
but  this  Is  my  first  opportunity  to  visit 
Yugoslavia.  This  nation  and  Its  leadeis 
have  been  most  hospitable  to  us.  I  think  1 1 
Is  very  significant  that  the  delegates  froia 
so  many  nations  can  get  together  here,  la 
pursuit  of  their  mutual  Interest  In  parlia- 
mentary government.  It  Is  clear  proof  thst 
the  Interests  and  problems  we  have  In  com- 
mon can  transcend  the  disagreements  cf 
diplomacy  and  the  Ideologies  of  politics. 

I  speak  today  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  deU  - 
gatlon.  In  support  of  the  draft  resolution  on 
racial  discrimination  of  the  committee  on 
non-self-governing  territories  and  ethn;  c 
questions.  Racial  discrimination  is  not  lln  - 
Ited  to  any  one  country  or  one  racial  group  c  r 
one  period  of  history.  The  gypsies  in  centriil 
Europe,  the  "colored"  In  South  Africa,  the 
Negroes  in  England  and  the  United  Stat4  s 
and  the  minority  racial  groups  in  many  Ev;  - 
ropean  nations  suffer  from  discrlmlnatioii. 
My  own  Irish  ancestors  felt  the  sting  of  pre,  - 
Qdlce,  both  in  the  nation  they  left  ami. 
Initially.  In  the  country  where  they  settled. 
But  racial  discrimination  In  1963  cer- 
tainly Is  most  publicized  In  the  United 
States.  In  a  sense,  my  Nation  has  asked  lo 
be  Judged  in  this  area,  because  of  the  leac  - 
ershlp  we  have  taken  in  the  cause  of  f re< - 
dom  and  democracy  around  the  world.  I 
am  sure  all  of  you  read  about  the  gathering 
that  occurred  on  the  28th  of  August  in  ovir 
Capital  City  of  Washington.  There  canie 
together  at  that  time  over  200.000  citizens- - 
Negroes  and  white  people  who  believe  deep  y 
li^the  Negro  cause.  They  exercised  tt  e 
traditional  right  of  American  citizens  io 
petition  their  Government  for  redress  of 
grievances.  This  demonstration  was  Im- 
pressive both  in  its  niunbers  and  Its  dignity. 
I  believe  it  made  a  lasting  mark  upon  tie 
conscience  of  the  people  of  the  world. 

In  a  sense  this  demonstration  showed  bol  h 
how  much  has  been  done  and  how  much 
must  be  done  to  alleviate  racial  discrimi- 
nation. The  Negro  race  was  brought  io 
America,  against  their  will,  as  part  of  tlie 
slave  trade.  The  effort  to  free  them  fron 
slavery  precipitated  the  only  Civil  War  my 
Nation  has  known.  While  this  war  freed  the 
Negroes  from  their  status  as  property,  thoy 
were  left  without  property,  without  educu- 
tlon,  without  the  means  to  participate  fully 
In  the  democratic  parliamentary  process. 

In  the  hundreds  erf  years  that  have  passed, 
the  Negroes  in  the  United  States,  despite 
discrimination,  have  made  significant  ad- 
vances In  their  life.  The  average  Income  t)- 
day  of  the  American  Negro  Is  more  than  thit 
of  white  citizens  In  most  nations  of  the  nn- 
tlons  of  Europe.  •  •  •  The  men  and  wom<  n 
who  participated  in  the  demonstration  n 
Washington  had  means  enough  to  travel  hu|i- 
dreds  of  miles  in  modern  fMTns  of  tranp- 
portatlon.  Among  the  participants  were  Nfe- 
gro  business  leaders,  professional  men,  teach- 
ers, ministers,  and  entertainers. 


But  as  I  said  before,  the  very  fact  that  a 
demonstration  was  necessary  shows  how 
much  must  still  be  done  If  discrimination  is 
to  be  ended. 

The  Negroes  in  America  were  asking  for 
protection  of  their  right  to  vote  which  is  de- 
nied In  some  parts  of  the  United  States. 

They  were  asking  for  more  Jobs,  higher 
wages,  better  education  for  their  children; 
and  most  of  all  for  the  chance  to  enjoy,  on 
an  equal  plane  with  white  people,  the  ac- 
commodations of  restaurants,  motion  pic- 
ture houses,  and  hotels. 

Most  of  the  United  States  is  free  of  this 
form  of  discrimination.  In  my  own  State  of 
Massachusetts,  where  the  movement  to  abol- 
ish slavery  began  130  years  ago.  a  Negro  today 
can  eat  In  any  restaurant,  live  in  any  neigh- 
borhood, apply  for  any  Job.  He  is  protected 
by  strong  laws  against  discrimination  which 
are  enforced  by  the  attorney  general  of  our 
State  who  is  himself  a  Negro. 

And  so  I  say  to  you.  despite  our  failings,  we 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  can  support  this  reso- 
lution in  good  conscience.  We  have  come  to 
grip>s  with  our  problem.  We  realize  our  spe- 
cial responsibilities.  We  are  determined  to 
clean  our  hands  of  racial  prejudice  so  we  can 
go  before  the  world  with  deeds  to  match  our 
words. 

Trfe  American  people  have  solved  problems 
of  discrimination  before.  Our  Nation  could 
not  have  prospered  unless  groups  of  Inuni- 
grants  from  Europe,  all  of  whom  faced  hos- 
tility when  they  arrived,  had  not  become  an 
integrated  part  of  our  society. 

Neither  I  nor  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  hold  the  positions  we  do  If 
America  had  not  taken  down  the  sign  that 
said,  "No  Irish  need  apply." 

I  am  sure  that  every  nation  represented 
here  can  point,  as  we  can,  to  chapters  in  its 
history  where  the  breaking  down  of  discrimi- 
nation— be  it  racial,  religloias.  or  geographic- — 
helps  unify  and  strengthen  the  country. 

Whether  it  be  the  unification  of  Italy  in 
1861;  of  the  unification  of  Germany  in  1871, 
or  the  union  of  the  Serbs.  Croats,  and  Slo- 
venes Into  Yugoslavia  after  World  War  I. 

Let  us  all  unite  iu  supporting  this  resolu- 
tion. Let  us  declare  together  that  racial  dis- 
crimination is  wrong.  It  Is  legally  wrong, 
morally  wrong,  and  Is  bad  for  humanity. 

Let  us  make  an  effort  to  end  discrimination 
wherever  it  is.  wherever  it  weakens  and  di- 
lutes the  principles  upon  which  all  our  na- 
tions were  founded.  And  in  doing  so.  let  us 
work  together  to  achieve  that  happy  situation 
best  descritsed  in  the  words  of  the  Scottish 
poet  Rot>ert  Bums: 

"For  all  that  and  all  that. 
It's  coming  yet  for  all  that; 
When  man  to  man  the  world  around 
Shall  brothers  be,  for  all  that." 


Address   by   the   Honorable   Anthoay   J. 
Celebrezze 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25,  1963 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we.  in 
Baltimore,  recently  had  a  most  enjoyable 
evening.  The  occasion  was  a  banquet 
given  by  700  prominent  Baltimoreans 
honoring  Congressman  Garmatz,  Con- 
gressman Friedel,  and  myself. 

The  Honorable  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze, 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  a  man  of  outstanding  ability. 


addressed  the  group.  It  is  with  a  deep 
sense  of  pride  that  I  include  his  address 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Address  by  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze,  Secre- 
tary OF  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Presented  at  Testimonial  Banquet,  Emer- 
son Hotel,  Baltimore.  Md.,  September  22, 
1963,  7  P  M. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  with  you  this  eve- 
ning and  to  Join  in  honoring  three  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  Congress.  Samuel  N. 
Friedel.  George  H.  Fallon,  and  Edward  A. 
Garmatz.  I  know  that  each  of  these  gentle- 
men is  serving  your  best  interest,  through 
their  concern  for  and  attention  to  the  needs 
of  their  respective  districts.  At  the  same 
time,  the  record  shows  they  are  serving  the 
Nation  at  large  through  their  support  of  leg- 
islation and  programs  designed  to  move  this 
Nation  ahead. 

I  am  stire  that  these  gentlemen  will  agree 
that  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  serve  In  the 
Congress,  or  to  serve  in  the  President's 
Cabinet,  at  a  time  when  the  Nation  Is  mov- 
ing forward  on  many  fronts  and  when  even 
greater  opportunity  for  advance  Ilea  ahead. 
The  conscience  of  America,  which 
abolished  slavery,  passed  child  labor  laws, 
provided  workmen's  compensation,  adopted  a 
social  security  system,  and  stimulated  many 
other  moves  toward  greater  social  respon- 
sibility. Is  stirring  anew. 

The  conscience  of  America,  which  through- 
out our  history  has  prompted  neighbor  to 
help  neighbor  and  given  birth  to  and  sus- 
tained the  many  vigorous  community 
volunteer  efforts,  is  reflecting  new,  deeper, 
and  broader  Insights  which  embrace  our 
total  responsibility  as  a  free  society. 

This  reawakened  conscience  has  brought 
a  new  resolve  to  right  old  wrongs — to  relieve 
human  suffering  and  to  meet  human  needs. 
This  reawakened  conscience  is  being  ac- 
companied by  a  new  vision  of  the  promise 
that  Is  America — a  new  recognition  of  the 
true  potential  of  America  for  Improving 
the  quality  of  the  human  experience  and 
preserving  Individual  Identity  and  dignity. 

President  Kennedy  gave  eloquent  expres- 
sion to  this  reawakened  conscience  and  new 
vision  In  his  Inaugural  address  and  has  point- 
ed the  way  In  his  subsequent  messages  to 
the  Congress.  And  his  words  have  been 
backed  up  with  action. 

One  of  his  first  acts  was  a  temporary  ex- 
tension of  unemployment  benefits  through 
which  $800  million  was  pumped  into  the 
economy  at  the  right  place  and  time  and 
alleviated  the  plight  of  over  2  million  work- 
ers and  their  families. 

This  Initial  action  was  followed  by  aid 
to  dependent  children  of  the  unemployed, 
the  increased  minimum  wage,  the  Area  Re- 
development Act,  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act,  the  expanded  hous- 
ing program  and  the  new  program  of  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly,  the  accelerated  public 
works  program — these  and  a  host  of  other 
measures  all  reflect  the  reawakened  con- 
science and  a  new  vision  of  what  America 
can  achieve.  They  have  been  measures  to 
help  people  with  their  day-to-day  problems. 
The  list  is  long.  It  Includes  the  first  ma- 
jor revision  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
since  1954 — a  7-percent  Investment  credit 
that  provided  a  $2.5  billion  Incentive  to 
American  business  to  modernize  and  expand 
and  thereby  provide  more  Jobs. 

It  Includes  the  Important  Trade  Expansion 
Act  to  encourage  stronger  economic  ties 
among  the  countries  of  the  Atlantic  Al- 
liance. 

It  Includes  the  most  far-reaching  improve- 
ments in  our  public  welfare  laws  since  the 
passage  of  the  original  Social  Security  Act, 
the  first  new  major  drug  control  laws  since 
1938,  the  first  Federal  grant  program  to  en- 
courage the  expansion  of  educational  tele- 
vision,  the   first  Federal    grant   program    to 
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help    communities    combat   Juvenile    delin- 
quency. 

Within  this  coming  week,  the  President 
will  sign  into  law  the  Health  Professions 
Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1963.  This 
program  will  help  meet  an  Important  na- 
tional need  for  new  and  expanded  schools 
offering  training  In  medical,  dental,  and 
other  health  related  fields.  It  will  help  pro- 
vide the  physicians,  dentists,  and  other 
skilled  professional  and  technical  personnel 
needed  to  serve  the  Nation's  rapidly  Increas- 
ing population  and  maintain  a  high  level 
of  medical  care  and  medical  research  ca-. 
pablllty. 

May  I  say  that  Congressmen  Friedel.  Fal- 
lon, and  Garmatz  helped  achieve  this  by 
supporting  this  important  legislation. 

And  soon,  almost  certainly  to  become  a 
reality,  will  be  the  first  nationwide,  fed- 
erally supported  program  to  help  the  men- 
tally 111  and  mentally  retarded  by  establish- 
ing centers  for  their  care  and  treatment  In 
their  own  communities  all  across  the  coun- 
try. 

I  had  the  privilege  this  week  of  participat- 
ing In  the  first  President's  Conference  on 
Mental  Retardation.  The  widespread  and 
intense  Interest  shown  at  that  conference, 
attended  by  State  and  local  representatives 
from  throughout  the  Nation  In  that  human- 
itarian program,  was  extremely  encouraging. 
Mental  retardation  represents  one  of  the 
most  critical  and  one  of  the  most  heartbreak- 
ing health  problems  In  our  country  today. 
Because  of  the  Increased  birth  rate  and  our 
longer  life  expectancy,  the  number  of  men- 
tally retarded  people  has  been  growing  stead- 
ily year  by  year.  Unless  we  are  fortunate 
enough  to  make  major  breakthroughs  in  pre- 
vention, by  1970  the  number  will  grow  to 
more  than  6  million.  Half  will  be  children. 
More  than  $1  billion  Is  spent  each  year 
for  the  special  care  of  mentally  retarded 
children  and  adults.  In  terms  of  lost  pro- 
ductivity, the  cost  to  our  society  goes  into 
additional  billions. 

The  cost  of  mental  retardation  In  terms 
of  human  misery  cannot  be  measured.  In- 
fants and  children,  the  most  vulnerable, 
face  a  long,  bleak  corridor  of  a  lifetime  of 
disability.  Their  parents  face  a  lifetime  of 
hardship,  plagued  by  anguish  and  uncer- 
tainty. 

But  these  children  and  their  parents  are 
no  longer  alone. 

President  Kennedy  has  called  upon  our  so- 
ciety to  undertake  a  vast  research  effort.  In 
our  universities  and  other  research  Institu- 
tions, to  increase  our  basic  knowledge  of  the 
development  and  functioning  of  the  human 
mind — with  the  ultimate  goal  of  preventing 
mental  retardation. 

He  calls  upon  our  society  to  provide  more 
adequate  nutrition,  housing,  educational  op- 
portunities, and  better  maternal  and  child 
health  programs  to  "reduce  mental  retarda- 
tion to  the  low  incidence  which  has  been 
achieved  in  some  other  nations." 

And  he  has  called  for  a  wide  variety  of 
coordinated  community  services  and  facil- 
ities to  provide  for  the  diverse  and  changing 
needs  of  the  mentally  retarded  of  all  ages. 
Through  these  programs,  in  community  after 
community  throughout  the  Nation,  the 
mentally  retarded  will  finally  become  the 
recipients  of  the  full  blessings  of  modern 
medical  knowledge,  of  modern  educational 
and   rehabilitation  techniques. 

We  are  all  delighted  with  the  strong  sup- 
port given  the  legislative  proposals — from 
Congress,  from  voluntary  organizations,  and 
from  citizens  all  over  the  country.  And  we 
are  most  optimistic  that  the  President's  pro- 
gram will  soon  become  a  reality  for  the 
American  people. 

I  believe  that  the  administration's  pro- 
grams to  combat  both  mental  Illness  and 
mental  retardation  point  up  the  fact  that 
understanding  human  needs  Is  the  first  step 
in  meeting   them.     President   Kennedy   has 


brought  this  kind  of  understanding  not  only 
to  mental  Illness  and  mental  retardation  but 
to  a  wide  range  of  humanitarian  causes. 

In  the  foreign  field,  American  contribu- 
tions to  world  peace  and  prosperity  Include 
such  recent  additions  as  the  negotiation  of 
the  test  ban  treaty,  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, and  the  highly  successful  Peace  Corps. 
These  are  only  the  highlights,  but  even  so 
I  think  you  will  agree  that  they  add  up  tQ 
an  Impressive  accomplishment. 

The  President's  tax  reduction  program, 
which  he  earlier  this  week  characterized  as 
one  of  the  most  Important  pieces  of  domestic 
legislation  In  15  years,  his  legislative  pro- 
posals In  the  field  of  civil  rights,  which  are 
of  such  crucial  Importance,  and  hospital  In- 
surance for  the  aged  through  social  secu- 
rity, which  holds  so  great  a  potential  for 
a  better,  longer  life  for  our  aged  citizens,  are 
among  the  proposals  now  before  the  Con- 
gress. 

There  are  other  crucial  areas. 
We    must    open    to    every    Individual    the 
paths    to    opportunity    commensurate    with 
his  ability. 

We  must  remove  the  bottlenecks  of  limited 
educational  opportunity. 

We  must  eliminate  the  barriers  of  racial 
discrimination . 

We  must  open  up  the  dead  end  pockets 
of  despair  which  have  entrapped  the  un- 
skilled and  the  unwanted. 

This  Is  the  purpose  of  the  educational  leg- 
islation now  pending  before  the  Congress. 

This  Is  a  purpose  that  will  be  served  by 
passage  of  the  civil  rights  bill. 

This,  perhaps  more  than  anything  else. 
Is  the  real  meaning  of  America — equal  op- 
portunity for  fulfillment  In  the  everyday 
life  of  each  Individual. 

During  the  past  week,  I  appeared  before 
a  congressional  committee  to  testify  on  legis- 
lation that  would  help  the  Nation's  17 
million  elderly  citizens  keep  their  golden 
years  from  being  tarnished  by  anxiety,  Ill- 
ness, and  poverty.  The  plight  of  many  of 
our  older  Americans  Is  a  matter  of  deep 
concern  to  President  Kennedy;  as  In  other 
areas  of  our  national  life,  scientific  advances 
In  recent  years  have  run  ahead  of  social 
progress.  As  the  President  said  In  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  the  needs  of  our  elderly 
citizens,  "It  Is  not  enough  for  a  great  Nation 
merely  to  have  added  new  years  to  life — 
our  objective  must  also  be  to  add  new  life 
to  those  years." 

Following  my  testimony,  I  was  questioned 
by  a  member  of  the  committee  who  asked, 
"Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  subscribe  to  this 
cradle-to-grave  philosophy?" 

If  the  question  Is:  "Do  I  believe  the  Gov- 
ernment should  hold  every  citizen's  hand 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  the  answer  of 
course  Is  "No." 

But,  if  the  question  Is:  Do  I  believe  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  do  more  to 
protect  the  babies  In  our  cradles  from  the 
tragic  handicaps  of  physical  or  mental  Im- 
pairment, the  answer  Is  "Yes." 

If  the  question  Is:  Do  I  believe  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  help  see  to  It 
that  the  babies  In  our  cradles  do  not  cry  out 
from  hunger  because  their  fathers  cannot 
find  a  Job,  the  answer  Is  "Yes." 

If  the  question  Is:  Do  I  believe  that  all 
the  babies  In  our  cradles  deserve.  In  the  years 
ahead,  an  equal  chance  to  develop  their 
talents  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity,  regard- 
less of  race  or  economic  status,  the  answer 
is  "Yes." 

If  the  question  is:  Do  I  believe  in  Federal 
support  of  cancer  and  heart  research.  In  a 
national  effort  to  curb  pollution  of  the  wa- 
ter we  drink  and  the  air  we  breathe,  In 
stringent  regulations  of  the  quality  and 
safety  of  our  foods  and  drugs,  and  In  other 
measures  aimed  at  protecting  the  health  and 
prolonging  the  life  of  our  citizens,  the  an- 
swer Is  "Yes." 


If  the  question  is:  Do  I  believe  that  our 
older  citizens  should  have  social  Insoirance 
protection  against  the  economic  disaster  of 
hospital  costs  resulting  from  severe  Illness, 
the  answer  Is  "Yes." 

As  a  former  mayor  and  a  former  State 
senator,  I  think  I  have  some  understanding 
of  the  Importance  of  maintaining  strong 
State  and  local  governments.  It  Is  in  the 
States  and  communities  where  the  problems 
and  opportunities  are.  States  and  communi- 
ties need  to  be  able  to  deal  with  their  prob- 
lems, to  take  advantage  of  their  opportu- 
nities. 

But  this  country  Is  not  merely  a  collection 
of  States  and  communities.  It  Is  that — but 
It  Is  something  more.  It  is  a  nation.  It  Is 
a  nation  with  a  common  constitution,  a  com- 
mon purpose,  a  common  heritage. 

When  part  of  the  Nation  is  hurt  through 
neglect  or  misfortune,  the  whole  Nation  Is 
hxirt.  By  the  same  token,  to  the  extent  that 
its  cities  and  towns  and  States  prosper  and 
move  forward,  so  too  does  the  Nation  prosper 
and  move  forward. 

This  is  no  time — If,  Indeed,  there  ever  was 
a  time — to  cut  back  our  Investments  In  the 
American  people,  In  the  American  futtire.  In 
the  American  dream.  The  great  days  of 
America  are  not  all  behind  us.  There  are 
great  days  ahead — greater  days  than  any 
nation  has  ever  known — If  we  have  faith  In 
America. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  advocate  Federal 
action  for  the  sake  of  Federal  action,  Federal 
expenditure  for  the  sake  of  Federal  expendi- 
ture. I  am  talking  about  Investments — the 
kind  of  investments  that  President  Kennedy 
has  championed  and  continues  to  champion. 

It  will  be  through  such  Investments,  and 
only  through  such  Investments,  that  great 
days  ahead  for  America — and  all  mankind — 
win  be  realized. 

President  Kennedy  has  given  us  the  vision 
of  a  healthier  America,  a  better  housed 
America,  a  better  educated  America,  a  more 
productive  America,  and,  above  all,  an 
America  united  In  Its  belief  In  equal  rights 
and  opportunity  for  all  citizens  regardless  of 
race,  color,  or  creed.  He  has  pointed  the 
way.  I  am  confident  that  this  Nation  has, 
along  with  its  abundant  resotirces,  the  oom- 
monsense,  the  moral  fiber,  the  will  to  achieve, 
which  will  bring  us,  under  the  leadership 
of  a  great  President,  to  our  goal  of  a  better 
life  In  peace  and  dignity  for  all. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25,  1963 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  September  4,  1963,  issue  of  the 
Ramsey  County  Suburban  Life,  which 
has  recently  come  to  my  attention.  I 
think  my  colleagues  will  be  interested  in 
its  message  and  the  following  summary 
of  a  study  being  conducted  by  the  W.  E. 
Petersen  Research  Institute  of  St.  Paul. 
Minn.,  on  the  physical  and  financial 
values  of  immune  milk. 

With  football  practice  at  Alexander  Ram- 
sey high  school  underway,  14-year-old  Jack 
Pardun  of  1647  West  County  Road  B.,  Rose- 
vllle,  feels  like  he's  got  a  new  lease  on  life. 

You  see.  Jack,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Pardun,  couldn't  have  even  considered  go- 
ing out  for  football  a  year  or  so  ago.     He 
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had  to  stay  Indoors  In  an  alr-condltlonied 
room  all  during  the  early  fall  season. 

"But  then  the  father  of  one  of  Jack's 
frlenda  told  us  about  the  'Immune  milk.' 
developed  out  here  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota."  said  Jack's  mother  who  droppted 
In  the  other  day  to  tell  us  about  it.  '"Be 
began  drinking  It.  and  believe  me.  life  has 
taken  on  a  completely  different  color  ^- 
tlrely.  This  year  he  feels  wonderful  and  has 
no  trouble  breathing.     I  Just  can't  believe  It. 

(BDrroB's  Note:  "Immune  milk"  is  pito- 
duced  by  the  Struas  farm  out  on  Snellliig 
Avenue,  across  from  the  RosevlUe  Drlveiln 
Theater,  and  has  been  subject  of  a  series  of 
articles  In  this  paper  before.  Each  season, 
other  hayfever  sxifferers  tell  us  about  It  en- 
tirely. This  year  he  feels  wonderful  and  Has 
no  trouble  breathing.  I  Just  can't  belldve 
It." 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  2  years.  Dfs. 
Berry  Campbell  and  W.  E.  Petersen  jof 
Loma  Linda  University  suid  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  respjectively,  haive 
been  conducting  an  extensive  research 
project  to  show  that  the  essential  fur^c- 
tlon  of  the  mammary  gland  is  not  nutri- 
tional, but  is  instead  toward  the  prot^- 
tion  of  the  young  mammal  from  a  hos- 
tile mlcrobic  environment.  They  halve 
evidence  that  this  gland  is  an  importajnt 
mechanism  for  the  immuniological  pito- 
tectlon  of  the  otherwise  helpless  new- 
bom.  Such  a  view  has  important  impli- 
cations in  medicine  and  animal  hus- 
bandry. ! 

Colostnmi  and  milk  contain  a  con- 
stantly appearing  fraction  of  immuhe 
globulins.  The  antibodies  constitutifig 
this  globulin  appear  to  have  identiJ^il 
chemical  composition  with  those  in  the 
blood  serum.  Heterologous  antibodies 
introduced  passively  into  the  circulation 
of  the  mother  appear  in  the  milk.  Ejx- 
periments  along  these  Unes  have  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  some  of  the  antibody 
In  milk  Is  derived  from  the  immune  frac- 
tion of  the  serum.  ' 

At  the  present  time  this  new  discovery, 
namely,  that  antibody  is  synthesized  lo- 
cally in  the  mammary  gland  and  miay 
best  be  stimulated  by  direct  immuni^- 
tion  through  the  teat  canal,  has  made 
it  possible  to  produce  with  the  saine 
niunber  of  animals  a  much  greater 
volume  of  antibodies.  For  this  reason 
the  use  of  m<ik  rather  than  serum  anti- 
bodies has  become  a  practical  endeavor. 

In  experiments  with  people  sufferijng 
from  arthritis  and  meningitis,  sufficient 
remissions  of  the  infection  have  occurred 
during  four  separate  regimens  of  otal 
immunotherapy.  In  addition  to  (he 
medical  application,  the  newer  under- 
standing of  the  inununodynamics  ha^  a 
direct  bearing  upon  certain  problems  of 
animal  husbandry.  The  tremendous 
losses  of  young  animals,  particularly  in 
the  dairy  industry  and  in  swine  raisihg, 
seems  to  be  due  to  inappropriate  meas- 
ures taken  to  prevent  infectious  diseases. 

Drs.  Campbell  and  Petersen  h*ve 
shown  that  the  mammary  gland  pliys 
a  dynamic  role,  receiving  antigens  from 
intercurrent  infections  during  infancy 
and  responding  with  the  production ,  of 
protective  immunity.  Practical  use  of 
this  reactivity  of  the  mammary  glatnd 
of  the  cow  may  be  made  for  the  produc- 
tion of  therapeutic  antibody.  Children 
and  adults  drinking  immune  milk  in- 
fused with  antibodies  would  receive  lin- 
munity  from  diseases  and  dairymen  in 


Minnesota  would  receive  a  higher  price 
for  immune  milk  produced  and  thus  im- 
prove the  standard  of  living  for  them- 
selves and  children.  This  research  sug- 
gests that  the  greatest  contribution  of 
the  cow  to  the  human  race  is  yet  to  be 
made  and  will  be  realized  only  when 
these  remarkable  features  of  the  mam- 
mary gland  are  exploited. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  25. 1963 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  speak  at  the  Shevchenko 
Memorial  Banquet  held  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel  on  Saturday,  September  21.  1963. 
This  banquet  followed  impressive  cere- 
monies dedicating  the  location  in  our 
Nation's  Capital  where  a  statue  of  Taras 
Shevchenko,  poet-patriot  of  Ukraine. 
will  be  raised  in  the  spring  of  next  year. 

Under  leave  granted,  my  address  on 
that  occasion  follows: 

Human    Destiny 

The  curtain  was  lifted  today  on  an  epic 
chapter  In  the  great  book  of  human  freedom 
which  for  too  long  haa  remained  closed  to 
the  Western  mind.  That  Is  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  dedication  ceremonies  which  took 
place  today  In  connection  with  the  memorial 
to  Taras  Shevchenko,  soon  to  take  Its  right- 
ful place  among  the  monuments  to  freedom 
which  grace  our  Nation's  Capital. 

For  Taras  Shevchenko  was  a  unique 
champion  of  freedom  for  all  men  and  Inde- 
pendence for  all  nations.  Just  as  he  was  an 
avowed  enemy  of  tyranny,  despotism,  and 
Imperialism. 

Shevchencko  stands  among  that  small  but 
select  group  of  gifted  men  whose  tolls  and 
sacrifices  over  a  lifetime  have  won  them  a 
lasting  place  of  honor  In  the  annals  of  their 
native  lands.  He  shared  as  well  as  sensed 
the  sufferings  of  his  countrymen  under  the 
oppressive  yolk  of  Russian  imperialism.  He 
sensed  as  well  as  shared  with  moving  con- 
victions the  aspirations  of  his  countrymen 
for  a  life  of  freedom  and  human  dignity. 
He  was  able  to  see  beyond  the  travail  of  his 
own  people  and  the  despotism  of  their  op- 
pressors and  thereby  to  understand  the  spirit 
of  the  new  hope  which  had  been  lighted  up 
across  the  seas  by  George  Washington.  With 
gifted  pen  he  recorded  all  these  things  and 
communicated  them  to  his  people  In  a  style 
which  won  for  him  the  enduring  role  of  poet 
laureate  of  Ukraine. 

A  century  has  passed  since  the  death  of 
Shevchenko.  But  the  message  of  his  literary 
works  bums  more  brlfehtly  today  In  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  all  too  obvious.  Ukraine  remains 
a  victim  of  Russian  imperialism  and  her 
people  now  suffer  the  tyranny  and  exploita- 
tion of  the  Red  czars. 

During  the  century  since  the  death  of 
Shevchenko  much  has  happened  and  much 
has  changed  In  the  affairs  of  men  and  of 
nations.  The  autocratic  czars,  who  felt  the 
literary  barbs  of  Shevchenko  and  who  put 
him  to  exile  and  prison  for  his  efforts,  have 
met  the  fate  he  predicted  for  them.  The 
empire  over  ^rtilch  the  hated  czars  ruled 
crashed  and  was  broken  in  1917  and  1918 
by  the  power  of  the  national  Independence 
movements,  unleashed  by  the  circumstances 


of  World  War  I.  Ukraine  won  Its  national 
Independence,  as  did  more  than  a  score  of 
other  non-Russian  nations  long  submerged 
by  an  evil  concert  of  empires.  Petrograd. 
the  seat  of  despotic  Russian  power,  tem- 
porarily rid  Itself  of  a  corrupt  aristocracy 
when  the  chains  of  its  historic  imperialism 
were  broken.  The  world,  so  it  then  appeared, 
was  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  of  peace 
in  which  freedom  and  the  independence  of 
nations  long  was  assured. 

This  Illusion  of  peace  was  short  lived.  The 
vacuum  of  Imperial  power  In  Petrograd  was 
soon  filled  by  a  new  batch  of  despots,  who 
sailed  under  a  red  banner  and  called  them- 
selves revolutionary  Marxists.  They  were  not 
long  at  the  task  of  fixing  their  dictatorial 
power  over  the  Russian  nation — whom 
Shevchenko  called  the  Moskals.  These  so- 
called  social  revolutionaries  were  unable  to 
reform  or  contain  the  chauvinism  or  the  Im- 
perial spirit  of  the  Moekals.  But  they  did 
manage  to  change  the  name  of  the  Russian 
nation  from  Muscovy  to  that  of  Russian 
Federated  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  to 
make  Moscow  the  permanent  seat  of  im- 
perial power.  Wars  of  subversion  and  ag- 
gression were  soon  launched  by  the  Red 
Moekals  against  all  the  newly  Independent 
non-Russian  nations — In  an  effort  to  recon- 
struct the  Russian  empire. 

By  1923  the  Red  Moskals  had  destroyed 
the  national  Independence  of  Ukraine,  along 
with  that  of  Byelorussia,  Georgia,  Armenia, 
Azerbaijan.  Turkestan,  Cossackla.  Idel-Ural. 
and  the  Republic  of  Siberia  among  others. 
But  the  theories  of  Marxism  on  imperialism 
and  colonialism  were  In  danger  of  exposure 
as  a  fraud  by  this  exercise  of  historic  Rus- 
sian Imperialism.  So  the  Russians  solved 
this  embarrassment  In  1924  by  announcing 
the  establishment  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  The  formerly  Inde- 
pendent nations  recolonlzed  by  the  Red 
Moskals  were  labeled  Union  Republics.  This 
served  and  continues  to  serve  as  a  propa- 
ganda cover  for  the  reconstructed  empire 
of  the  Russian  czars. 

Lenin,  the  oracle  of  Russian  Marxism,  rec- 
ognized before  he  died  that  the  theories  of 
Marx  and  Engels  had  become  the  victim  of 
Russian  despotism  and  Imperialism.  He 
made  this  deathbed  prophesy  in  1923 : 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  insig- 
nificant percentage  of  Soviet  and  Sovletlzed 
workers  will  drown  in  the  great  Russian  sea 
of  chauvinist  riff-raff  like  a  fly  In  milk." 

The  40  years  since  his  death  have  proved 
Lenin's  prophesy  to  be  correct. 

World  War  II  restored  by  force  of  arms 
the  former  imperial  Russian  colonies  of  Es- 
tonia, Latvia  and  Lithuania  to  the  U.SS.R. 
and  added  a  new  crop  of  Russian  colonies, 
called  Peoples  Republics  or  Socialist  Re- 
publics. While  the  new  crop  of  colonies 
were  not  forcibly  incorporated  Into  the 
U.S.S.R..  the  spirit  and  national  life  of  these 
colonies  are  Imprisoned  by  Imperial  Russia. 
It  Is  proper,  therefore,  to  observe  that 
while  much  has  changed  In  the  affairs  of 
men  and  of  nations  during  the  century  since 
the  death  of  Shevchenko,  Russia,  the  Rus- 
sians and  their  empire  have  not  changed  in 
substance.  They  are  little  different  today 
than  they  were  in  the  days  of  Shevchenko. 
Some  alterations  in  form  and  tactics  have 
been  forced  upon  the  Russians  by  the  pres- 
sures of  time  and  change,  but  the  rock-bed 
substance  of  Russian  national  life  and  pur- 
pose remains  as  imperialist  and  chauvinist. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  convinced  time  and  the 
unchangeable  aspirations  of  the  common 
man  In  the  captive.  non-Russian  nations 
will  yet  make  Shevchenko  a  prt^het  among 
his  ijeople. 

The  signs  are  many  that  Imperial  Russia 
will  again  be  forced  to  meet  powerful  cur- 
rents of  change  vlthln  and  without  her 
empire. 

If  we  loc*  calmly  and  objectively  at  the 
roots  of  the  dispute  between  Moscow  and  Pel- 
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ping,  we  will  discover  that  alleged  disagree- 
ments over  Marxist  theory  are  nothing  but  a 
camouflage  for  the  real  issue.  The  real  issue 
Is  Chinese  nationalism  versus  Russian  chau- 
vinism within  the  ranks  of  the  international 
conspiracy.  Peiplng  Is  openly  charging  Mos- 
cow with  great  power  chauvinism,  by  which 
they  mean  Russian  chauvinism  and  Impe- 
rialism. In  reply  the  Russians  are  charging 
Peiplng  with  inciting  racism,  by  which  they 
mean  nationalism.  Moreover,  it  Is  an  old 
Russian  trick  to  brand  as  a  'racist."  anyone 
who  exposes  Russian  superrace  practices.  But 
Peiplng  is  as  accurate  today  In  Its  charges  on 
Russian  chauvinism  and  imperialism  as  Le- 
nin was  40  years  ago  In  his  deathbed  prophesy 
on  this  Issue. 

This  struggle  within  the  international 
conspiracy  between  Chinese  nationalism  and 
Russian  imperialism  has  Its  geopolitical 
counterpart  In  the  Central-East  European 
area  of  the  Russian  Empire.  The  captive 
non-Russian  nations  throughout  that  vast 
area  are  under  siege  of  the  spirit  of  national- 
ism, that  Is,  the  spirit  of  national  Independ- 
ence. None  of  them  are  able,  on  their  own, 
to  regain  their  national  Independence.  That 
was  the  prime  lesson  learned  from  the  Hun- 
garian Freedom  Revolution  of  1956.  A 
symphony  of  revolutionary  actions  by  all  of 
the  captive  nations  would,  however,  bring 
down  the  Russian  Empire  into  a  state  of 
total  collapse.  That  was  the  second  or  after- 
thought lesson  of  the  Hungarian  Freedom 
Revolution.  It  Is  certain  that  the  pressures 
of  Chinese  nationalism  In  the  Far  East  have 
added  encouragement  and  strength  to  the 
forces  of  nationalism  In  the  captive  European 
nations.  Some  of  the  communist  regimes  In 
the  captive  European  nations  recognize  this 
reality  of  life  and  are  beginning  to  respond 
to  these  pressures  by  trying  to  shake  off  their 
assigned  role  of  subservient  tools  of  Moscow. 
While  it  must  be  recognized  that  those 
regimes  are  thus  taking  out  life  Insurance 
against  the  coming  political  storm,  this 
must  not  distract  from  an  objective  evalua- 
tion of  the  growing  power  of  nationalism  in 
those  countries.  Desperation  politics  makes 
for  strange  bedfellows,  particxilarly  when  a 
well  identified  common  enemy  Is  involved. 

Should  Peiplng  decide  on  action  to  recover 
ancient  Chinese  territory  annexed  by  the 
Russian  czars  In  the  past,  this  would  con- 
front the  Russians  with  an  insoluble  prob- 
lem. If  Moscow  moves  its  elite  guard 
Russian  troops  to  the  Far  East  in  the  num- 
bers required  to  meet  the  Red  Chinese  threat, 
this  would  present  the  captive  European 
part  of  their  Empire  with  an  open  invitation 
to  a  symphony  of  revolts.  Moscow  does  not 
have  enough  dependable  military  force  at  its 
command  to  meet  this  double  barreled  geo- 
political challenge.  It  has  often  been  said 
that  90  million  Russians  cannot  long  hold 
control  over  their  vast  Eurasian  Empire — 
stretching  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  proof  of  that  observation  Is  now 
In  the  making. 

These  facts  urge  In  the  strongest  possible 
language  that  the  United  States  stay  out  of 
the  dispute  between  Peiplng  and  Moscow.  If 
they — the  Russians  and  the  Red  Chinese — 
want  to  bury  each  other,  that  Is  their  busi- 
ness and  certainly  not  ours.  If  Peplng  seeks 
to  recover  Chinese  territories  from  Imperial 
Russia,  that  Is  none  of  our  business.  If 
Peiplng  seeks  allies  among  the  Communist 
regimes  of  Central-East  Europe  In  an  effort 
to  break  up  the  Russian  superrace  practices 
within  the  international  conspiracy — that  Is 
likewise  none  of  our  business. 

The  Communist  dictator  Tito  has  finally 
pried  his  entry  into  the  United  States  and 
will  soon  be.  I  regret  to  say,  an  unofficial 
guest  of  our  Government.  There  Is  well 
founded  feeling  that  the  real  purpose  of 
Tito's  mission  Is  to  convince  our  President 
that  the  United  States  should  side  with  the 
Russians  In  their  growing  conflict  with  the 
Red  Chinese.  Tito  will  advocate  a  non- 
aggression  pact  between  NATO  and  the  War- 


saw Pact  nations  In  order  to  free  Russian 
Imperial  hands  to  meet  problems  of  the  em- 
pire in  the  Far  East.  And.  incidentally,  he 
will  be  looking  for  another  handout  for  him- 
self. 

A  Russian  propaganda  campaign  has  been 
underway  In  the  United  States  and  In  much 
of  the  free  world  based  upon  a  so-called 
"Yellow  Peril."  The  objective  of  that  propa- 
ganda Is  to  spread  fear  that  a  new  Genghis 
Khan  has  arisen  In  the  East  and  that  soon 
his  hordes  will  be  sweeping  the  entire  world. 
It  is  all  too  obvious  the  Russians  expect  to 
generate  sufficient  false  fear  in  the  West  to 
make  this  proposed  nonaggresslon  pact  an 
easy  choice  between  two  evils.  We  must 
never  forget  that  It  is  the  Russians  who  are 
the  full  Inheritors  of  the  despotic  system  of 
Genghis  Khan  and  that  they  have  preserved 
that  heritage  Intact  for  500  years.  The 
Chinese  people  were  the  victims  of  Genghis 
Khan — their  ancient  and  advanced  civiliza- 
tion was  a  prize  coveted  by  all  the  Khans  who 
ruled  from  Ulam  Bator.  Moreover,  the 
Chinese  people  sought  for  centuries  to  live 
at  peace  with  their  neighbors,  but  after  Rus- 
sian Ideology  gained  a  beachhead  in  Peiplng 
the  Chinese  engaged  In  organized  aggression. 
The  only  threat  to  civilized  man  now  and  In 
the  foreseeable  future  comes  from  Moscow. 

Hence  the  only  meaningful  nonaggresslon 
pacts  possible  In  this  situation  are  pacts 
between  the  Red  Moskals  and  the  people  of 
every  captive  nation  within  the  Russian  Em- 
pire. These  pacts  should  be  exchanged  for 
the  freedom  and  national  Independence  of 
each  and  all  of  those  captive  nations.  Such 
pacts  with  Moscow  could  be  entered  into 
only  by  free  and  Independent  governments 
empowered  to  guarantee  that  their  people 
would  not  attack  the  Russians  If  they  be- 
came engaged  in  a  conflict  with  the  Red 
Chinese.  Those  are  the  only  kind  of  non- 
aggresslon pacts  the  United  States  should 
taken  an  interest  In — and  no  others.  Those 
are  the  only  kind  of  nonaggresslon  pacts 
that  can  further  the  cause  of  peace  worthy 
of  the  name.  That  Is  the  only  kind  of  peace- 
ful coexistence  the  United  States  should  be 
advocating  and  supporting  throughout  the 
world. 

The  poet  patriot  whom  we  honor  here 
tonight  raised  this  question  In  one  of  his 
most  famous  poems: 

"When  will  we  receive  our  Washington, 
With  a  new  and  righteous  law?" 

That  question  remains  unanswered  for 
over  40  million  Ukrainians  who  now  Inhabit 
the  land  of  Shevchenko.  But  hundreds  of 
millions  of  other  non-Russian  people  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  would  welcome  an  answer 
to  that  burning  question.  Our  world  Is  sick 
of  t3rranny  and  human  slavery.  The  nature 
of  man  deserves  a  destiny  which  accords  to 
all  the  fullness  of  freedom  and  human  dig- 
nity, without  which  mankind  will  soon  cease 
to  exist.  Fulfillment  of  that  destiny  must 
become  and  remain  the  goal  of  all  civilized 
men. 


Reevalnation  of  Farm  Policy  Urged 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25, 1963 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received  a 
letter  on  September  12  from  a  constit- 
uent of  mine,  Mr.  Grant  J.  Marqusirdt, 
of  Millville,  Minn.,  through  which  one 
can  sense  the  human  pathos  of  our  farm 
problems.  This  letter  also  points  out 
graphically  that  the  exodus  from  the 


farm  is  no  longer  limited  to  the  mar- 
ginal farmer,  who  so-called  experts  have 
been  saying  for  years  should  probably 
leave  the  farm  anyhow. 

That  it  is  not  just  the  marginal  farmer 
who  is  giving  up  the  vocation  of  a  life- 
time and  the  tradition  of  generations.  Is 
well  known  to  many  of  us  from  the  farm 
States.  For  many  years,  the  farmer's 
son  has  been  beating  a  path  to  the  cities, 
often  because  of  economic  necessity. 
The  urban  problems  this  has  caused  are 
a  matter  of  record.  Now,  he  is  being 
followed  by  his  father,  disgusted  and 
disillusioned  with  what  Mr.  Marquardt 
calls  an  inferior  living. 

This  is  Mr.  Marquardt's  letter: 

Dear  Congressman  Qvjx:  Each  week,  Maas 
&  Maas,  local  auctioneers,  post  public  auc- 
tions, such  as  the  enclosed.  My  great  con- 
cern is  the  more  than  40  closeout  auctions 
already  booked  by  Maas  &  Mass,  with  more  to 
come. 

In  the  past  few  years  there  were,  in  many 
cases,  sales  of  farmers  with  smaller  reserves 
and  lesser  equities,  who  had  in  many  cases 
overbought  on  farms  and  especially  ma- 
chinery. 

The  many  auctions  this  year,  however,  are 
reflecting  more  of  the  regular,  medium,  close, 
down-to-earth  type  farmer  who  is  Just  tired 
of  the  struggle  that  nets  him  an  inferior 
living.  The  latter,  Al,  I  am  afraid  is  the 
backbone  of  the  country  and  will  be  sorely 
needed  In  event  of  some  major  disaster  in 
the  future. 

In  realizing  that  you  are  but  one  man  with 
many  problems,  I  feel  that  perhaps  I  am 
asking  for  too  much  of  your  attention. 

However,  I  must  continue  to  urge  you  to 
use  all  of  your  Influence  to  see  that  this  crip- 
pling situation  Is  remedied  before  It's  too 
late. 

Please  urge  your  colleagues  to  take  heed. 
I  have  never  favored  too  much  Government 
handouts,  but  would  work  more  along  the 
line  of  controlling  the  huge  monopolies  that 
are  setting  our  prices,  mainly  the  chain 
stores. 

Congressman  Qvrrr,  am  I  a  lone  voice  in 
the  wilderness?  Can't  you  people  in  Wash- 
ington do  something  before  It  is  too  late? 
It's  hard  few  me  to  keep  writing  letters  and 
I  don't  get  paid  for  it.  I  should  be  plowing 
today. 

Thank  you  sir. 

Grant  J.  MARQrARirr. 

Millville,  Minn. 

Today,  Mr.  Marquardt  feels  very  much 
alone.  "Am  I  a  lone  voice  in  the  wil- 
derness?" he  asks.  I  wonder  if  perhaps 
he  is  just  that? 

No;  I  do  not  think  so.  For  the  Mr. 
Marquardt's  of  the  wheat  belt  showed 
last  May  what  they  thought  of  Govern- 
ment controls  in  exchange  for  higher 
prices.  Then,  if  ever,  the  farmer  struck 
a  blow  for  free  enterprise  and  his  own 
traditional  independence,  for  better  or 
worse,  richer  or  poorer. 

People  may  not  agree  with  the  meth- 
ods of  the  National  Farmers  Organiza- 
tion, but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
rapid  rise  of  this  organization  Is  an  In- 
dication that  the  farmer  wants  to  gather 
the  reins  of  his  destiny  back  into  his 
own  hands — bargain  for  himself,  deal  for 
himself — without  Government  interfer- 
ence. He  may  have  to  do  so  collectively, 
which  is  an  unfamiliar  approach  for  him, 
but  the  important  thing  is,  he  wants  to 
do  it  himself. 

None  of  us  will  disagree  that  there  has 
been  a  revolution  in  agricultural  pro- 
cedures.   But  to  just  go  on  sasring  that 
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this  has  occurred,  as  though  it  was  a  ful 
explanation  for  every  ill  of  the  farmer, 
is  an  oversimplification  of  the  probleiq 
and  brings  us  no  nearer  to  solution.        j 

It  is  also  an  oversimplification,  not 
substantiated  by  fact,  that  large,  corpot 
rate  farming  is  the  inevitable  fate  of  th^ 
rural  future.  Cfrie  has  merely  to  driv0 
through  the  Midwest  to  realize  that  cor-» 
poration  farming  has  not  occurred  and 
is  not  likely  to.  Why  should  it?  Whsj 
scrap  a  system  which  has  made  us  th0 
most  agriculturally  productive  nation  ii^ 
the  world's  history? 

What  people  on  farms  throughout  th< 
breadbasket  of  America  are  asking  todaj 
is  the  right  to  make  a  decent  living,  while 
continuing  to  maintain  the  independence 
which  has  contributed  so  much  to  the 
cultural  heritage  of  the  United  States 
The  farmer  is  demonstrating  again  hi^ 
rugged   individualism,   as  he   votes  ou 
strict  governmental  control  and  as  h 
seeks    to    find    a    solution   to    his   ow 
problems. 

Has  our  Government  reached  the  ixun 
where  it  cannot  allow  Americans  to  see 
their  own  destiny?  I  felt  that  recen 
comments  by  many  people  miffed  at  th 
outcome  of  the  wheat  referendum,  tha 
now  the  farmers  could  "stew  in  their  ow 
juice,"  because  they  had  rejected  bu 
reaucratic  control,  was  laced  with  a  cyn-j 
icism  unworthy  of  officials  of  our  Gov-* 
ernment. 

We  are  hearing  much  these  days  o 
reevaluation.  We  are  reevaluating  ou 
tax  policies.  We  are  reevaluating  ou 
foreign  policy.  We  are  reevaluating  ou 
educational  system. 

It  woxild  be  well  if  we  also  reevaluate4 
our  farm  policy.  I 

This  reevaluation,  I  admit,  might  be  4 
long  and  painful  operation.  But  whei^ 
the  patient  is  seriously  ill.  drastic  sur-» 


gery  may  be  necessary.  | 

If  40  regular,  medium,  close,  down-to-* 

earth-type  farmers  are  leaving  the  farm 

in  one  small  area,  what  is  the  overall: 

picture? 

;^  This  is  happening  under  a  system  ir 
'Which  Government  has  reached  its  hand 
"  into  many  phases  of  farming. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25,  1963 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  rei 
marks  in  the  Congrkssional  Record,  1 
Insert  an  editorial  from  the  Evening  Start 
dated,  Tuesday,  September  24,  entitle< 
"How  To  Kill  the  UJ^." : 

How  To  Kill  the  U.N. 

As  expected,  members  of  the  Afro-Aslaii 
bloc  have  marked  the  opening  of  the  IStti 
session  of  the  United  Nations  General  An* 
sembly  with  a  formal  demand  that  drastlf 
action  be  taken  against  South  Africa.  Th4 
significance  of  their  position  can  be  simimed 
up  quite  simply:  Should  they  have  their 
way.  the  world  organization  would  very  rap* 
Idly  begin  to  fall  apart. 


For  these  members  (most  of  them  fledg- 
lings) have  called  upon  both  the  Assembly 
and  the  Secxirlty  Council  to  consider  expel- 
ling South  Africa  from  the  U.N.  and  Imposing 
an  all-out  economic  and  military  blockade 
against  it.  And  why?  Because  of  lU  apart- 
held  policy.  This  Is  a  policy  that  enforces 
a  strict  separation  of  the  races — not  unlike 
the  segregation  that  we  have  had.  and  still 
have,  In  many  parts  of  our  own  country. 
What  the  Afro-Asians  are  shrilly  asking  for, 
in  short,  is  the  Immediate  end  of  all  this — or 
else  severe  sanctions  against  the  South  Afri- 
cans, Including  a  UJ*.  vote  to  cast  them  into 
the  outer  darkness  as  a  sort  of  international 
pariah. 

Yet,  however  hateful  apartheid  mny  be. 
South  Africa  is  a  sovereign  nation  endowed 
with  inherent  rights  to  govern  Itself,  and 
handle  its  programs,  in  what  seems  to  It  to 
be  the  best  way.  The  action  sought  by  the 
Afro-Asians  would  be  the  grossest  kind  of  in- 
tervention in  the  Internal  affairs  of  a  free  and 
Independent  land.  The  people  of  that  coun- 
try therefore  have  reason  to  feel  incensed. 
Americans  would  certainly  feel  the  same  way 
if  a  cabal  in  the  U.N.  undertook  to  condemn 
and  punish  the  United  States  for  the  segre- 
gation that  still  exists  in  many  of  our  States, 
north  and  south,  east  and  west. 

Accordingly,  when  it  comes  to  voting  on 
this  matter,  our  country  should  neither 
equivocate  nor  abstain.  Instead,  it  should 
emphatically  support  South  Africa — a  good 
ally  of  the  free  world — against  the  effort  of 
the  Afro-Asian  members  to  meddle  in  what 
is  none  of  their  business.  The  UJ*.  can- 
not put  up  with  such  Intervention  without 
stultifying  Itself  and  digging  its  own  grave. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  have  no  brief  for 
the  present  United  Nations,  this  situa- 
tion in  which  we  find  ourselves  only  dem- 
onstrates how  ridiculous  and  nonsensi- 
cal our  African  policy  really  is. 

Our  African  policy  needs  a  careful  and 
thorough  review  for  there  are  many  indi- 
cations it  is  a  failure  which  will  have  seri- 
ous and  perhaps  disastrous  consequences. 

Our  policy  for  the  Dark  Continent 
seems  to  be  a  very  simple  one.  We  op- 
pose colonialism  and  apparently  our  def- 
inition of  colonialism  is  a  situation  In 
which  Negroes  oppose  whites.  The 
United  States  has  been  the  primary  fac- 
tor in  the  so-called  freedom  wave  which 
has  swept  both  Africa  and  Asia.  We 
have  pressured  France,  Britain,  Belgiimi, 
and  Portugal  to  give  up  their  territories. 
In  Africa  alone.  33  new  states  have  been 
created  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
There  are  only  a  few  white  enclaves  left 
and  these  are  concentrated  south  of  the 
former  Belgian  Congo.  The  giant  prov- 
inces of  Angola  and  Mozambique  still 
are  Portuguese  territory  and  South  Af- 
rica is  firmly  in  white  hands.  Elsewhere 
in  Africa  the  whites  have  relinquished 
power  or  are  in  the  process  of  doing  so. 

Obviously,  old  style  colonialism  could 
not  be  maintained  indefinitely  in  Africa. 
But  just  as  obviously,  independence  for 
the  former  colonial  areas  was  not  the  an- 
swer to  every  problem.  Not  every  mis- 
take or  mishap  in  Africa  is  this  country's 
fault.  Yet.  as  I  have  stated,  we  did 
put  pressure  on  our  former  allies  to  get 
out  and  get  out  fast. 

As  a  result,  the  continent  has  gone 
backwards.  The  civilization  which  the 
former  colonial  powers  built  has  eroded ; 
dictators  control  many  of  the  new  coun- 
tries; many  of  these  leaders  and  their 
favorites  live  on  a  profligate  scale;  the 
condition  of  the  masses  is  worse  than  it 
was  when  independence  came.    Tliere  is 


little  prosi>ect  of  improvement  but  there 
are  plenty  of  indications  that  the  situa- 
tion will  get  worse. 

Nevertheless,  we  seem  to  have  learned 
nothing  by  experience.  This  country  has 
taken  the  lead  in  attempting  to  force  the 
Portuguese  out  of  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique. Once  that  event  takes  place,  we 
probably  will  try  to  throw  out  the  South 
Africans.  If  we  pui-sue  our  present 
course,  we  might  even  find  ourselves  at 
war  with  both  Portugal  and  South  Africa. 

If  this  statement  sounds  extreme  let 
me  point  out  to  you  that  we  backed  the 
United  Nations  attack  on  Tshombe  in  the 
fonner  Belgian  Congo.  To  all  intent  and 
purposes,  this  was  our  fight  and  it  was 
pursued  for  motives  which  still  remain 
obscure.  The  African  nations  wanted 
Tshombe  crushed,  the  latter  being  a 
friend  of  the  whites  In  the  Congo.  Our 
own  Negro  leaders  also  wanted  the  de- 
feat of  Tshombe.  Perhaps  these  factors 
were  decisive  in  our  decision  to  convert 
the  U  JJ.,  established  to  keep  world  peace, 
into  an  instrument  of  war. 

Our  State  E>epartment  has  tried  to 
represent  the  downfall  of  Tshombe  and 
the  so-called  unification  of  the  Belgian 
Congo  as  a  great  victoi-y-  Actually,  the 
Belgian  Congo  is  torn  to  pieces  and  only 
the  presence  of  U.N.  troops  prevent  tribal 
fighting  and  other  disorders.  The  situa- 
tion in  the  Congo  is  so  chaotic  that  it  will 
take  years  for  that  unhappy  counti-y  to 
reach  the  degree  of  stability  and  order 
which  it  had  prior  to  independence. 

If  our  dislike  of  Tshombe  is  a  mystei-y. 
our  attitude  toward  Portugal  is  even 
more  so.  In  March  1961,  a  group  of  ter- 
rorists invaded  Angola  from  the  Belgian 
Congo.  They  killed  and  tortured  without 
mercy,  being  finally  defeated  and  driven 
out  by  the  aroused  settlers  and  Portu- 
guese troops. 

Coincidentally  with  the  invasion  of 
Angola,  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  considered  a  resolution  calling 
for  an  inquiry  into  conditions  in  the 
province.  To  the  amazement  and  con- 
sternation of  Portugal,  a  NATO  member 
and  long-time  friend  of  the  United 
States,  this  country  voted  for  the  reso- 
lution. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  United  States 
voted  In  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  for 
an  Inquiry  into  the  situation  in  Angola, 
the  Security  Council  resolution  having 
failed  despite  our  vote  for  it.  But  before 
any  inquiry  could  begin,  we  voted  for  a 
resolution  before  the  Security  Council 
which  called  upon  the  Portugese  to 
"desist  forthwith  from  repressive  meas- 
ures in  Africa."    This  resolution  carried. 

In  reality,  we  voted  at  the  Security 
Council  to  condemn  the  Portuguese  for 
defending  themselves  against  the  terror- 
ists, whose  atrocities  are  beyond  descrip- 
tion. Our  censure  of  the  Portuguese 
prior  to  any  investigation  of  the  fighting 
in  Angola  amounted  to  "a  form  of  lynch 
law." 

The  Belgian  Congo  furnishes  an  exam- 
ple of  what  happens  to  a  colony  which 
achieves  freedom  before  it  Is  ready  for  it. 
Not  only  will  it  take  a  long  time  to  undue 
the  damage  already  done,  but  our  own 
poor  taxpayers  must  pay  a  large  part  of 
the  bill.  The  United  States  has  put 
more  than  $200  million  into  the  Congo,  to 
say  nothing  of  U.N.  funds  which  we  fur- 
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nished  indirectly.    Our  taxpayers  will  be 
shelling  out  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

I  do  not  think  there  Is  a  single  new 
state  in  Africa  which  isn't  worse  off 
now  than  when  it  gained  its  independ- 
ence. The  trend  was  summarized  In  a 
series  of  articles  this  year  by  Arthur 
Veysey,  London  corresp>ondent  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  He  wrote  from  Lagos, 
Nigeria: 

To  travel  through  Africa  10  years  ago  was 
an  exciting  experience.  Everywhere  build- 
ings, from  proud  city  skyscrapers  to  neat 
one-room  houses,  were  rising.  New  fields 
were  being  cleared  and  planted,  pastures 
contoured  to  save  water  and  soil,  schools 
and  hospitals  opened. 

Each  year  fewer  people  were  going  to  bed 
on  the  ground,  hungry,  cold,  and  sick.  Few- 
er babies  were  dying.  Everjrwhere  people  of 
all  races  were  full  of  hope. 

Then  came  Independence  for  most  of  the 
colonial  countries. 

To  travel  through  Africa  today  Is  a  sad- 
dening, heart-searing  ordeal.  Building  has 
stopped  or  slowed  down,  productive  fields  are 
going  back  to  unproductive  bush.  Idleness 
has  Increased.  Standards,  both  physical  and 
moral,  are  slipping. 

People  who  so  short  a  time  ago  saw  an 
ever-brightening  future,  today  ponder  how 
bad  things  can  get. 

Even  under  the  best  of  circumstances, 
many  of  the  new  countries  cannot  exist. 
They  simply  do  not  have  the  resources 
necessary  for  statehood.  The  well- 
known  African  geographer.  George  H.  T. 
Kimble,  said  in  a  recent  interview  in  the 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  that^  only 
five  or  six  of  the  new  nations  were  viable. 
Among  these  he  named  Nigeria,  Uganda, 
the  Belgiah  Congo,  the  Sudan.  Tangan- 
jrika,  and  Ghana.  He  did  not  predict 
that  these  six  had  bright  futures,  or 
would  remain  as  entities.  He  simply 
said  they  could  get  along  if  they  were 
run  right.  But  they  are  not  being  run 
right.  Without  exception.  I  think  most 
of  them  are  in  bad  shape  today.  Under 
the  policies  being  pursued  at  present, 
they  will  continue  to  do  downhill. 

The  independence  wave  in  Africa  ha^ 
been  followed  by  a  series  of  unpleasant 
developments.  Increasingly,  the  Afro- 
Asian  bloc  at  the  U.N.  has  become  racist. 
They  violate  the  charter  frequently  and 
with  impunity.  Not  too  long  ago,  the 
bloc  used  the  U.N.  as  a  forum  for  assaults 
on  Portugal  and  South  Africa.  They  are 
using  the  world  organization  as  a  mega- 
phone In  their  campaign  to  drive  Portu- 
gal and  South  Africa  out  of  Africa.  Itself. 
They  cit  colonialism,  which  has  come  to 
be  a  very  bad  word,  indeed,  but  they  have 
no  interest  whatever  In  the  colonialism 
practiced  by  Russia  and  the  Red 
Chinese. 

During  the  UJJ.  debate,  the  world's 
greatest  colonial  power  cheered  the  Afro- 
Asian  bloc  on  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  proceedings.  Our  representatives  at 
the  U.N.  sat  by  straight  faced  and  let 
Russia  get  away  with  cynical  and  blatant 
hypocrisy.  The  U.N.  has  greatly  dam- 
aged its  prestige  by  its  irresponsibility 
during  the  past  few  years.  Regardless  of 
the  propaganda  in  its  behalf,  its  destruc- 
tion is  likely  unless  it  mends  its  ways. 

Our  own  Negro  leaders  should  be  the 
first  to  criticize  the  U.N.  for  racism. 
Their  goal  In  this  country,  or  so  they 
say,  is  complete  integration.     They  do 


not  want  to  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  skin 
color.  Yet,  curiously  enough,  they  back 
racism  in  Africa.  The  Negro  papers  de- 
nounce not  only  South  Africa,  which 
practices  apartheid,  but  the  multiracial 
Portuguese.  The  latter,  alone  among  the 
European  colonizing  nations,  eschew  dis- 
crimination based  on  skin  color.  Many 
Negroes  have  risen  to  high  positions  in 
the  Portuguese  African  territories. 
Intermarriage  and  association  l>etween 
the  races  are  common  in  Angola  and 
Mozambique.  But  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  James  Parmer.  Roy  Wilkins.  and 
almost  every  prominent  Negro  leader  de- 
nounces the  Portuguese.  They  say  they 
are  not  sincere  and,  in  effect,  argue  for 
Negro  rule  in  Angola  and  Moztunbique 
because  the  Negroes  are  in  the  major- 
ity. If  that  argtmient  is  turned  around, 
the  whites  should  rule  In  this  country. 
They  are  not  only  greatly  In  the  majority 
but  they  settled  North  America  and  de- 
veloped It.  Sometimes  I  wonder  whether 
our  Negro  leaders  are  as  sincere  as  they 
profess  to  be.  If  they  are  sincere,  they 
would  be  greatly  exercised  over  the 
wrongs  done  the  whites  In  Africa, 
or  so  it  seems  to  me.  Along  with  their 
denunciation  of  southern  leaders  In  this 
countiT.  they  would  be  denouncing  rac- 
ists like  Tubman  in  Liberia,  Mboya  in 
Kenya  and  Nkrumah  in  Ghana. 

I  wonder  sometimes  also  about  the  sin- 
cerity of  our  anticolonial  F>olicy.  I  can- 
not understand  why  our  spokesmen  at 
the  U.N.  and  the  State  Department  are 
so  quiet,  not  to  say  supine,  in  the  face 
of  Russian  colonialism.  We  seem  also 
not  to  mind  Red  Chinese  colonialism  In 
the  least.  Tears  for  Tibet  lor\g  since 
ceased  to  fiow,  and  we  actually  are  talk- 
ing about  closer  relations  with  the  Rus- 
sian regime  In  Hungary.  We  were 
greatly  upset  at  the  brutal  massacre  of 
the  Hungarian  revolutionists,  but  now 
our  anger  has  abated.  Our  ire  seems  to 
be  directed  toward  Western  leaders  like 
De  Gaulle  and  friendly  countries  like 
Portugal. 

Moreover,  I  am  astonished  at  our  part 
in  making  Dutch  New  Guinea  an  Indo- 
nesian colony.  The  story  is  long  and 
involved  but  the  purport  is  clear.  Dutch 
New  Guinea  is  a  primitive  area  lying 
between  Australia  and  Indonesia.  As  the 
name  indicates,  it  formerly  belonged  to 
Holland.  As  is  customary,  we  told  the 
Dutch  to  get  out.  They  agreed  and  sug- 
gested that  New  Guinea  be  turned  over 
to  the  U.N.  for  an  Interim  period. 

About  that  time,  Sukarno,  the  cocky 
little  Indonesian  ruler,  decided  he  wanted 
New  Guinea.  Why,  I  do  not  know.  This 
country  is  mostly  jungle  and  is  inhabited 
by  a  race  called  Papuans,  a  backward, 
tribal  people.  The  former  Dutch  New 
Guinea  had  no  economic,  political,  or 
ethnic  ties  with  Indonesia.  That  did  not 
matter.  This  country  helped  Sukarno 
and  a  deal  was  worked  out.  The  net  re- 
sult: Sukarno  took  over  the  Papuans. 
Instefiwi  of  being  heartily  ashamed  of  this 
breach  of  principle,  our  officials  were 
veiy  complacent  about  It.  They  seemed 
pleased  that  they  had  been  able  to  do 
something  for  Sukarno,  a  dictator  with 
close  Communist  ties. 

I  have  tried  very  hard  to  understand 
our  African  policy.  The  best  explana- 
tion, when  it  defects  and  consequences 


are  pointed  out,  is  that  the  whites  cannot 
maintain  a  foothold  in  Africa.  The 
Portuguese  say  that  Ango^  and  Mozam- 
bique are  as  much  a  part  of  their  country 
as  Hawaii  and  Alaska  are  part  of  the 
United  States.  Our  Government  pays  no 
attention  to  such  statements.  Our  offi- 
cials simply  shrug  and  say  that  the 
Portuguese  cannot  hold  on.  Nor  does  it 
help  to  point  out  that  Angola  and  Mo- 
zambique are  thriving  and  prosperous  by 
comparison  with  the  new  states  on  the 
continent.  Obviously,  If  the  Portuguese 
are  forced  out  we  will  see  a  repetition  of 
the  Congo  mess  all  over  again.  Once 
again,  our  taxpayers  will  be  handed  the 
bUl. 

Our  Government  says  it  wants  the 
Portuguese  to  make  concessions.  We 
should  know  that  no  concession  made  by 
the  Portuguese  will  suffice,  short  of  com- 
plete surrender.  The  drive  against  the 
Portuguese  seems  to  have  little  support 
in  Angola  and  Mozambique,  themselves. 
If  It  had  such  support,  the  new  African 
nations  would  not  be  threatening  an  in- 
vasion of  the  Provinces.  After  the  first 
attack  on  Angola  in  1961,  the  terrorists 
have  never  been  able  to  muster  any 
strength.  If  they  had  any  real  follow- 
ing inside  Angola,  there  would  have  been 
trouble  all  along.  Also,  in  view  of  the  de- 
moralized situation  inside  almost  every 
new  African  state,  it  would  seem  that  the 
first  order  of  business  would  be  to  try  to 
set  some  things  right  at  home.  But  no, 
they  are  united  on  one  thing — they  want 
to  end  all  white  authority  in  Africa  and 
the  consequences  do  not  seem  to  worry 
them  in  the  least. 

The  Arab  countries,  including  Ben 
Bella,  Algerian  dictator  and  friend  of 
Castro,  also  want  to  drive  out  the  whites. 
As  an  aside,  I  might  say  to  the  new 
Negro  nations  that  they  have  a  lot  more 
to  fear  from  the  Arabs  than  from  the 
remnants  of  white  rule  in  Africa.  After 
all,  the  Arabs  were  the  original  African 
slave  traders. 

Our  Goverrmient  seems  to  feel  that 
events  in  Africa  constitute  a  triumph  in 
the  cold  war.  None  of  the  new  African 
nations  is  avowedly  Communist,  al- 
though several  are  very  close  to  Russia. 
The  real  Communist  threat  in  Africa  is 
demoralization.  If  the  trend  continues, 
the  Communists  can  pick  up  the  pieces. 
The  ruling  politicians  in  Africa  have 
made  a  lot  of  promises.  They  told  their 
F>eople  that  things  would  be  great  after 
the  whites  were  goiie.  Instead,  things 
get  worse  and  worse.  Below  the  rulers 
are  younger  politicians,  impatient  with 
the  way  things  are  going.  They  are 
more  radical  than  existing  leaders  and 
much  closer  to  the  Communists.  If  the 
State  Department  wsuits  to  know  what 
is  likely  to  happen  in  Africa,  I  suggest 
that  somebody  take  a  look  at  the  recent 
revolution  in  the  former  French  Congo. 
This  is  a  most  ominous  portent.  I  sug- 
gest also  that  the  Russians  are  all  for 
driving  the  Portuguese  out  of  Africa. 
They  support,  most  enthusiastically,  this 
part  of  our  policy.  They  are  not  doing 
it  out  of  concern  for  the  African  natives. 

This  doctrine  that  certain  events  are 
foreordained  does  not  convince  me.  If 
colonialism  is  dead,  does  that  include 
Communist  colonialism?  Must  we  pur- 
sue   a    course    which    tears    Africa    to^ 
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pieces?  Would  it  not  be  the  part  of  wis- 
dom and  commonsense  to  try  to  work 
out  an  African  program  which  would  in- 
clude sensible  cooperation  between  the 
Negroes  and  the  whites?     The  needs  of 
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Africa  are  almost  limitless.  If  we  are 
to  back  racism  and  irresponsibility. 
Africa  cannot  possibly  hope  to  get  the 
money  and  help  from  white  technicians 
and  administrators  which  it  must  have. 


Surely,  there  are  Negro  leaders  in  Africa 
who  have  some  sense  of  reality.  But 
they  have  no  reason  to  show  it  so  long 
as  the  United  States,  itself,  pursues  an 
irresponsible  course. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thi  HSDAY,  September  26,  1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Galatians  6:9:  Let  us  not  be  weary  in 
well  doing,  for  in  due  season  we  shall 
reap,  if  we  faint  not. 

O  Thou  gracious  Benefactor   of  hu 
manity,  we  thank  Thee  for  the  gift  of  a 
new  day.  affording  us  many  opportuni 
ties  to  serve  our  generation. 

We  beseech  Thee  to  mediate  unto  us. 
through  Thy  spirit,  that  divine  wisdomi 
and  power  which  will  enable  us  to  see 
our  duties  and  responsibilities  more  clear- 
ly and  perform  them  more  faithfully. 

Grant  that  Thy  special  blessing  may 
be  given  to  our  President,  our  Speaker. 
and  the  Members  of  this  legislative  body 
and  may  they  be  conscious  of  that  spir- 
itual guidance  which  transcends  the  fal- 
libility of  all  human  wisdom  and  thati 
strength  of  patience  and  perseverance 
which  never  grows  weary  in  well  doing  J 

May  we  hasten  the  dawning  of  that! 
day  when  sentiments  and  thoughts  of] 
peace  and  good  will  shall  pervade  andj 
permeate  the  mind  and  heart  of  all  man-i 
kind. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 

following  title: 

H.R.  5250.  An  act  to  amend  section  411(a) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  increase 
the  rates  of  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  payable  to  widows  of  veterans 
dying  from  service-connected  disabilities. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested : 

S.  IOCS.  An  act  to  amend  paragraph  (2) 
(G)  of  subsection  309(c)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  by  granting 
the  Federal  Communications  Commissioi 
additional  authority  to  grant  special  tem- 
porary authorizations  for  60  days  for  cer- 
tain nonbroadcast  operations; 

S.  1193.  An  act  to  amend  section  309(e) 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  ai 
amended,  to  require  that  petitions  for  inter* 
ventlon  be  filed  not  more  than  30  days  aftei 
publication  of  the  hearing  issues  in  the 
Federal  Register: 

S.  1967.  An  act  to  extend  until  June  30 
1967,  the  authorization  contained  in  sec-4 
tion  6  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  anc^ 
Youth  Offenses  Control  Act  of  1961;  and 


S.  Con.  Res.  19.  Concvurent  resolution  to 
designate  "Boxu-bon  whiskey  "  as  a  distinc- 
tive product   of  the  United  States. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  DEFENSE  FOR  THE 
FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 
1964,  AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  7179)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1964.  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  r^uest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Mahon,   Sheppard,   Cannon,   Ford,   and 

OSTERTAG. 


TO  AMEND  THE  ACT  PROVIDING 
FOR  THE  ADMISSION  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  ALASKA  INTO  THE 
UNION  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE 
SELECTION  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS  FOR 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  EXPAN- 
SION OF  COMMUNITIES 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  6118)  to 
amend  the  act  providing  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Alaska  into  the  Union 
with  respect  to  the  selection  of  public 
lands  for  the  development  and  expan- 
sion of  communities,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Line  8  strike  out  "six  hundred  and  forty" 
and   insert:    "one  hundred   and  sixty." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Housing  for  the  elderly 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  House  Joint  Resolution  724. 
to  provide  additional  housing  for  the 
elderly. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution? 


Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  notice  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  WidnallI 
is  not  present  at  the  moment,  our  mem- 
ber on  the  Subcommittee  of  Banking  and 
Currency,  but  pending  his  arrival  I  shall 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  KilburnI. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
was  reported  out  of  the  subcommittee 
unanimously  and  out  of  the  full  com- 
mittee unanimously.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  ArendsI  said,  the 
ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee  is 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Widnall].  He  has  no  objection  to  the 
bill  about  which  I  know,  £ind  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  reserve  his  objection? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
believe  the  gentleman  wants  to  object 
to  this.  Very  frankly,  this  is  a  bill  which 
will  provide  $50  million  to  carry  on  the 
program  of  housing  for  the  elderly  in 
the  extreme  low  income  group.  The 
budget  carried  $75  million.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall] 
introduced  a  companion  bill.  The  com- 
mittee cut  it  to  $50  million. 

The  program  expires  on  Monday  next, 
and  it  affects  only  the  extreme  low  in- 
come group  through  the  nonprofit  pro- 
visions of  the  Housing  for  the  Elderly 
Act.  There  was  not  a  single  objection 
to  it  from  the  minority  side  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Widnall]  is  on  his  way  over  here.  I  will 
be  dehghted  to  wait  until  he  arrives. 
The  act  itself  will  expire  on  Monday,  as 
I  said.  I  may  say  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  that  if  he  objects  it  will  put 
the  members  of  the  committee  to  the 
trouble  and  delay  of  consideration  of  the 
bill  under  suspension  of  the  rules.  We 
have  already  cleared  with  the  minority. 
We  do  not  think  we  should  allow  the  pro- 
gram to  die,  as  it  will  die  on  Monday 
next. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  withhold  his  request  until  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee gets  to  the  House  floor? 

Mr.  RAINS.     I  will  be  delighted  to. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Obviously  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House 
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A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names: 

[Roll  No.  158] 

Abbltt 

Green,  Oreg. 

Mills 

Ashley 

Green,  Pa. 

Montoya 

Barrett 

Grover 

Morrison 

Bass 

Gubser 

Nix 

Becker 

Halleck 

Norblad 

Brooks 

Halpern 

OBrlen.  111. 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Hansen 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Buckley 

Harding 

Osmers 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Harsha 

Pelly 

Cahlll 

Hawkins 

Pepper 

Casey 

Hays 

Perkins 

Cederberg 

Healey 

PUcher 

Celler 

Henderson 

PoweU 

Clancy 

Holifleld 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Clausen, 

Horan 

Roybal 

Don  H. 

Hosmer 

Ryan.  N.T. 

Curtis 

Huddles  ton 

St.  Onge 

Daddario 

Jarman 

Scott 

Dent 

Kelly 

Shelley 

Deroimian 

Keogh 

Smith,  Iowa 

Dlggs 

King.  Calif. 

Snyder 

Dowdy 

Klrwan 

Springer 

Fallon 

Kyi 

Stephens 

Parbsteln 

Lankford 

Sullivan 

Fountain 

Long,  La. 

Thomas 

Fulton,  Pa. 

McMillan 

Thompson,  La 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Macdonald 

Thornberry 

GaUagber 

MacGregor 

Udall 

GarmatB 

Mahon 

Ullman 

Gary 

Martin,  Calif. 

Waggonner 

Glalmo 

Matthews 

Whltener 

Orabowski 

Meader 

Wright 

Gray 

Miller,  N.y. 

Wydler 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  329 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  fui'ther  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


HOUSING  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  renew  my 
request.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  724  to  provide  addi- 
tional housing  for  the  elderly. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  resolution,  as 
I  understand  it,  would  authorize  an  ad- 
ditional $50  million  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  housing  for  the  elderly. 

Now.  am  I  correct  in  that  statement. 
I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Rains]? 

Mr.  RAINS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. The  amount  is  already  in  the 
budget.  The  administration  requested 
$75  million.  The  committee  cut  it  to 
$50  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  program  which 
will  expire  on  the  30th  of  this  month. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  respect  to  the  tim- 
ing of  this  legislation — where  has  it  been 
for  the  last  several  weeks,  or  months  for 
that  matter?  I  am  not  impressed  with 
the  plea  that  the  time  limit  is  Septem- 
ber 30,  in  view  of  the  lackadaisical  pace 
of  legislation  in  this  Congress.  And  let 
me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  this  is 
pretty  short  notice  to  be  confronted  with 
a  bill  dealing  with  $50  million. 

I  knew  nothing  about  this  bill  until 
today.  I  will  say  further  to  the  gentle- 
man that  in  view  of  the  passage  of  the 
tax  bin  yesterday — reducing  taxes  by 
some  $11  billion,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
scrutinize  all  of  these  bills,  and  legisla- 


tion of  this  sort  should  not  come  up 
under  unanimous  consent  on  such  short 
notice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  object 
to  the  consideration  of  this  measure 
today,  but  I  do  serve  notice  that  I  will 
object  to  bills  of  this  magnitude  coming 
up  under  unanimous  consent  in  the  fu- 
ture. In  light  of  the  tax  reduction  bill 
which  was  passed  yesterday,  I  want  to 
serve  notice  on  those  who  may  be  inter- 
ested that  I  will  object  to  them  in  the 
future,  if  I  am  able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  this  is  a  lending  program.  It 
is  repayable.  In  my  judgment  it  is  one 
that  is  doing  a  very  outstanding  job  for 
the  elderly.  So  far  as  bringing  it  up 
now,  may  I  say  to  the  gentleman  I  fear 
bringing  up  any  bill,  even  for  poor,  old 
P'H>ple,  at  a  time  like  this,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  bringing  it  up  now  or  allow- 
ing the  act  to  expire. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman's use  of  the  words  "poor,  old 
people,"  there  are  some  of  us  around 
here  who  also  have  some  concern  for 
the  poor,  old  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  RAINS.    I  am  one  of  those. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  House  joint  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
ir.  Congress  assembled,  That  section  202(a) 
(4)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$225,000,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$300,000,000." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  5,  strike  out  "$300  million"  and 
insert  "$275  million". 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cosponsored  this  legis- 
lation with  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Rains].  The  current  resolution 
is  House  Joint  Resolution  724  and  mine 
is  House  Joint  Resolution  725.  It  is  my 
belief  this  has  been  a  good  program,  and 
will  continue  to  be  a  good  program.  It 
makes  possible  direct  loans  to  private 
and  nonprofit  corporations,  consumer 
cooperatives,  and  public  agencies  and 
bodies.  It  provides  housing  for  the 
elderly  and  the  loans  are  made  at  an 
interest  rate  of  3%  percent.  This  is  an 
additional  authorization  of  $50  million, 
which  will  mean  a  total  of  $125  million 
will,  through  its  enactment,  be  available 
for  these  loans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
resolution  which  came  out  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  unani- 
mously. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  House  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


IF  THEY  ARE  FOR  FREEDOM.  CUT 
THEM  OFF 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.  ' 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
evening  we  received  news  that  the  Do- 
minican armed  forces  overthrew  the  left- 
leaning,  pro-Castro  Bosch  administra- 
tion in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  military  coup,  declaring  that  Cas- 
tro-communism had  been  crushed  by 
them  in  their  country,  immediately  Is- 
sued a  proclamation  including:  first,  the 
outlawing  of  parties  supporting  commu- 
nism or  Castroism;  second,  the  preced- 
ing government  failed  to  respect  individ- 
ual rights;  third,  the  armed  forces  will 
remain  in  control  imtil  a  "provisional 
government  of  respectable  men"  is  ap- 
proved by  the  different  political  parties; 
fourth,  all  international  obligations  will 
be  respected;  and,  fifth,  guarantees  are 
extended  for  human  rights  and  property 
and  free  commerce. 

What  was  our  reaction  to  this  expres- 
sion of  a  desire  for  freedom  and  a  slap 
against  communism?  Our  State  De- 
partment immediately  suspended  our  re- 
lations with  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
called  an  Immediate  halt  to  our  economic 
aid  to  that  country. 

During  the  past  2  years,  the  United 
States  has  committed  $86  million  in  aid 
to  the  Dominican  Republic.  Next  week. 
Theodoro  Moscoso.  our  State  Depart- 
ment coordinator  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  and  TVA  Director  Aubrey 
Wagner  were  scheduled  to  go  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  to  inspect  plans  for 
a  huge  development  project  the  U.S. 
taxpayers  are,  or  were,  planning  to  fur- 
nish tht  money  for. 

Here  is  another  instance  of  8  country, 
basking  in  the  big-hearted  gifts  supplied 
by  the  shortsighted  generosity  of  the 
American  taxpayers,  going  further  to  the 
left  and  pro-Communist  to  the  point  of 
revolution.  What  good  has  our  irrespon- 
sible aid  in  this  country  done?  Was 
the  big  development  project  another  ap- 
peasing gift  to  try  to  buy  off  sociaUsm 
and  communism? 

It  is  fitting  and  in  accord  with  our  es- 
tablished foreign  policy,  I  presume,  now 
that  the  pro-Communist  government  is 
ousted  and  a  move  toward  freedom  is  at- 
tempted, that  we  immediately  sever  all 
relations  with  this  country.  Apparently, 
we  care  not  about  those  who  profess  a 
belief  in  freedom  and  individual  dig- 
nity— it  Is  those  Communists  our  aid  is 
for— they  must  be  bought  off,  regardle.ss 
of  cost. 


NATIONAL  LOTTERY 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  lil^e 
to  apprise  the  Members  of  this  Hovue 
about  the  national  poll  being  conduct^ 
by  True  magazine  among  its  6  fnilltcyi 
readers.  i 

The  balloting  has  brought  responses 
from  every  State  in  the  Nation.  This  Is 
part  of  True  magazine's  campaign  ^o 
force  national  and  statewide  referendunM 
which  will  permit  our  American  taxpay- 
ers to  decide  for  themselves  whether  thay 
want  legalized  gambling  under  Govern- 
ment control  and  regulation.  i 

According  to  the  comments  accom- 
panying the  ballots,  one  important  rea- 
son given  is  the  belief  that  legalized  bea- 
ting could  significantly  help  relieve  tlie 
tax  burden  shouldered  by  our  people.  J 

The  first  samplings  of  True  magazine's 
nationwide  poll  show  that  98  percent 
favor  a  national  lottery  and  only  2  per- 
cent oppose  it.  On  the  question  of  off- 
track  betting,  82  percent  support  it  aijd 
18  percent  are  opposed.  i 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  most  popii- 
lar  form  of  gambling  urged  is  a  national 
lottery.  ] 

True  magazine  is  to  be  complimented 
for  conducting  this  nationwide  poll  and 
making  its  results  known  to  the  public. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 
Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Tueii- 
day  next,  following  the  legislative  busi- 
ness of  the  day  and  the  conclusion  Of 
special  orders  heretofore  granted,  I  m^y 
address  the  House  for  30  minutes  to  re- 
port on  the  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ference recently  held  in  Belgrade. 

The    SPEAKER.     Without    objectio^, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


of 


to 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR  AJ^D 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WE^-- 
FARE  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL.  1964  j 

Mr.  FOGARTY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  cAll 
up  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  58  B8 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart 
ments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Educatic^ 
and  Welfare  and  ask  unanimous  conse^it 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  ^n 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    frc|m 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONFTRENCK  Repobt  (H.  Rept.  No.  774) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dla 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  Ihe 
amendmenta  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H  R. 
5888)  making  appropriations  for  tne  I  de- 
partments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Educatiim 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for  Ihe 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1964,  and  :'or 
other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  atnd 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommettid 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houtes 
as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  9.  10.  34.  25.  27.  39.  40,  42. 
43.  44.  45.  47,  48,  54,  61,  62.  and  69. 


That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment   to    the    amendments   of    th«    Senate 

numbered  2.  3,  6,  6,  11,  13,  15.  16,  17.  19.  26, 
30,  31.  33.  35.  50.  51,  55,  57,  59.  and  64,  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$16,345,000';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "W.SOO.OOO";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  18:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  18,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  ns  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$4,466,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  22 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  22,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  ".  and  not  to  exceed  $100.- 
000  for  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  under  the 
International  Health  Research  Act  of  1960 
(74  Stat.  364) ";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  nimibered  23:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  23,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$34,810,000';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  28 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  niunbered  28,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$28,405,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  29 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  29.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$29,608,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  32 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  32,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  simi  of  "$228.214.000"  named 
in  said  amendment  insert  "$226,220,000";  and 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  of  "$5,928,000"  named  In 
said  amendment  Insert  "$4,200,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  36 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  36.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$28,980,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  41 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  41,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sxun  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$183,288,000  ";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  49 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  49,  and  agrees 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$4,956,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  52 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  52,  and  agree 


to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  prop>osed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$10,500";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  nxxmbered  53 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  53,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$91,500";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  60:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  nimibered  60,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$6,500,000  ";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  63 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  63,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$22,460,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  65:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  65,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "$11,065,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  67:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  67,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$5,690,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  7,  8, 
12,  14,  20,  21,  34,  37,  38,  46,  56,  58,  66,  and 
68. 

John  E.  Focartt, 

WiNFiELD  K.  Denton, 

Clarence  Cannon, 

Melvin  R.  Lahid, 

Robert  H.  Michel, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Lister  Hill, 

Richard  B.  Russell, 

John  Stennis, 

John  O.  Pastork, 

Alan  Bible, 

Robert  C.  Byrd, 

NoERis  Cotton. 

Margaret  Chase  Smith. 

Gordon  Allott, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5888)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1964,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  agreed  upon  and  recommended 
in  the  accompanying  conference  report  as  to 
each  of  such  amendments,  namely: 
TrrL«  I — department  of  labor 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Amendment  No.  1 :  Appropriates  $16,345,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of 
$16,485,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$16,205,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  are  agreed  that,  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  excess  of  that  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  $50,000  is  for  the  job  vacancies 
statistics  study  and  $90,000  is  for  statistics 
on  hours  and  earnings  of  nonproduction 
workers  Ln  manufacturing. 

Bureau  of  International  Labor  Affairs 
Amendment  No.  2:   Appropriates  $842,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate   instead  of  $882,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 
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Office  of  Manpower,  Automation  and 
Training 

Amendment  No,  3:  Appropriates  $110,000,- 
000  for  manpower  development  and  training 
activities  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $140,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
The  conferees  are  agreed  that  $110,000,000  is 
likely  all  that  will  be  needed  to  carry  out 
the  program  which  can  be  developed  under 
existing  legislation.  It  Is  not  the  intention 
of  the  conferees  that  the  program  be  cur- 
tailed as  a  result  of  the  amount  agreed  upon. 
If,  due  to  additional  legislation  or  other  fac- 
tors, additional  funds  can  be  efficiently  and 
effectively  utilized,  the  Department  will  be 
expected  to  request  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation. 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  not  more 
than  $3,000,000  of  the  appropriation  shall  be 
available  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title 
I,  embracing  evaluation,  information,  and 
research,  and  skill  and  training  require- 
ments, and  the  manpower  report.  The  con- 
ferees are  further  agreed  that  this  appro- 
priation may  be  used  to  finance  not  to  exceed 
the  number  of  positions  financed  in  1963  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  title  I,  and  not  to 
exceed  the  number  of  positions  in  the  Office 
of  the  Administrative  Assistant  Secretary 
financed  by  these  funds  in  1963. 

The  conferees  will  look  with  extreme  dis- 
pleasure on  the  establishment  of  any  posi- 
tions, under  any  appropriation  to  the  Depart- 
ment, which  have  not  been  authorized  by 
Congress. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $8,500,000 
for  area  redevelopment  activities  instead  of 
$9,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$8,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
Amendment  No.  5:  Appropriates  $12,400,000 
from  the  unemplo3nnent  trust  fund  for  sala- 
ries and  expenses,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Instead  of  $12,640,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Appropriates  $425,000.- 
000  from  the  xinemplojmient  trust  fund  for 
grants  to  dtates  for  unemplojrment  com- 
pensation and  emplojmient  service  adminis- 
tration as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$350,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  will  support  a  motion  to  agree  to  the 
Senate  amendment  which  Inserts  language 
establishing  a  contingency  fund  within  the 
appropriation  for  grants  to  States. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  will  support  a  motion  to  agree  to  the 
Senate  amendment,  which  inserts  language 
restricting  the  availability  of  funds  granted 
to  "the  States,  with  an  amendment  providing 
that  not  to  exceed  $1,100,000  of  these  funds 
may  be  available  to  cover  deficiencies  in- 
curred in  fiscal  year  1963. 

Amendment  No.  9:  Appropriates  $870,000 
for  compliance  activities.  Mexican  farm  labor 
program  as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of 
$1,387,250  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Appropriates  $1,135,- 
000  from  the  farm  labor  supply  revolving 
fund  for  salaries  and  expenses,  Mexican  farm 
labor  program  as  proposed  by  the  House  In- 
stead of  $2,048,600  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Bureau  of  Veterans'  Reemployment  Rights 
Amendment  No.  11:  Appropriates  $784,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $790,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Office  of  Labor -Management  Relations 
Services 

Amendment  No.  12:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. The  Senate  amendment  consolidates 
appropriations  budgeted  and  carried  In  the 
House  bill  under  "Office  of  Welfare  and  Pen- 
sion Plans"  and  "Bureau  of  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reports"  and  transfers  to  this  proposed 


new  appropriation  $195,000  from  the  "Office 
of  the  Secretary"  appropriation  which  was  to 
cover  certain  labor-management  activities. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  have 
agreed  to  support  a  motion  to  agree  to  the 
Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment 
which  will  strike  the  proposed  appropriation 
of  $7,500,000  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  $7,- 
450,000  plus  a  transfer  of  $60,000  additional 
from  the  "Office  of  the  Secretary"  appropria- 
tion. 

Bureau  of   Employees'   Compensation 
Amendment  No.   13:   Appropriates  $4,275,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $4,285,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Ho\ise. 

Amendment  No.  14:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  will  support  a  motion  to  agree  to  the 
Senate  amendment  which  adds  language  re- 
lating to  the  advancing  of  funds  from  the 
subsequent  year  appropriation  for  "Em- 
ployees' compensation  claims  and  expenses," 
for  the  pajrment  of  benefits  subsequent  to 
March  31. 

Office  of  the  Solicitor 

Amendment  No.  15:  Appropriates  $4,420,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
tre  Senate  instead  of  $4,570^000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Office  of  the  Secretary 
Amendment  No.  16:  Appropriates  $2,269,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $2,364,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Appropriates  $150,(XX) 
for  trade  adjustment  activities  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $4,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

TITLE  n — department  of  health,  education, 

AND    WELFARE 

Food  and  Drug  Administration 

Amendment  No.  18:  Appropriates  $4,466,000 
for  buildings  and  facilities  Instead  of  $4,- 
347,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $4,670,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  $119,000 
i:.  addition  to  the  House  allowance  is  for 
planning  facilities  at  Denver  and  Philadel- 
phia. 

Office  of  Education 

Amendment  No.  19:  Appropriates  $219,- 
620,000  for  defense  educational  activities  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $229,620,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
will  support  a  motion  to  recede  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment  which  adds  lan- 
guage relating  to  the  allotment  of  funds  for 
defense   educational   activities. 

Amendment  No.  21 :  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  will  support  a  motion  to  agree  to  the 
Senate  amendment,  which  appropriates  $1,- 
500,000  for  expansion  of  teaching  in  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf,  with  an  amendment  which 
will  add  language  making  the  availability  of 
the  funds  contingent  upon  enactment  of 
S.  1576. 

Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Amendment  No.  22:  Inserts  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  authorizing  the  use 
cf  research  and  training  funds  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  under  the  International 
Health  Research  Act  of  1960  with  an  amend- 
ment limiting  such  use  of  these  funds  to 
not  to  exceed  $100,000. 

Amendment  No.  23:  Appropriates  $34,810,- 
000  for  research  and  training  instead  of  $31,- 
810.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $36,- 
830,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  24:  Appropriates  $2,000,- 
000  for  research  and  training  (special  foreign 
currency  program)  as  proposed  by  the  House 
instead  of  $3,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 


Public  Health  Service 


Amendment  No.  25:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  and  restores  language 
stricken  by  the  Senate  both  pertaining  to 
salary  levels. 

Amendment  No.  26:  Appropriates  $16,311,- 
000  for  buildings  and  facilities  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $13,811,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  27:  Deletes  appropriation 
of  $1,441,000  for  environmental  health  center 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  28:  Appropriates  $38,- 
405,000  for  communicable  disease  activities 
instead  of  $25,405,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $30,405,000  as  propxised  by  the 
Senate.  The  appropriation  agreed  upon  in- 
cludes $3,000,000  for  the  program  to  eradi- 
cate the  Aedes  aegyptl  mosquito. 

Amendment  No.  29:  Appropriates  $29,- 
608,000  for  community  health  practice  and 
research  instead  of  $28,608  ,(X)0  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $30,608,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  Nos.  30  and  31 :  Divides  the 
$4,506,000  appropriated  for  grants  for  control 
of  tuberculosis  as  foUows:  $1,606,000  for  proj- 
ect grants  and  $2,900,000  for  formula  grants 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $2,(X>6,- 
000  for  project  grants  and  $2,500,000  for 
formula  grants  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  32:  Appropriates  $226.- 
220.000  for  hospital  construction  activities 
instead  of  $177,914,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $228,214,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  conferees  are  agreed  that  $300.- 
000  of  the  amount  made  available  for  pur- 
poses authorized  In  section  636  shall  be  re- 
served for  the  project  described  in  Senate 
Rep>ort  No.  383. 

Amendment  No.  33:  Appropriates  $4,990,- 
000  for  occupational  health  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $4,590,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  34:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  will  support  a  motion  to  agree  to  the 
Senate  amendment  which  earmarks  $500,000 
of  the  appropriation  for  occupational  health 
to  be  used  for  the  continuation  of  the  study 
of  pulmonary  diseases  of  coal  miners. 

Amendment  No.  35:  Appropriates  $19.- 
145,000  for  radiological  health  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $18,745,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Hoiise.  The  conferees  are 
agreed  that  $400,000  of  the  appropriation  is 
to  be  used  only  for  equipment  for  the  addi- 
tional laboratory  facilities  for  the  South- 
west Radiological  Health  Laboratory  and  is 
to  be  held  in  escrow  until  such  time  as  the 
new  facilities  to  be  constructed  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada  are  rented  or  leased  by  the 
Federal  Oovenunent  for  the  use  of  the  afore - 
mentionetl  laboratory,  or  a  formal  agreement 
for  such  rental  or  lease  is  consummated. 

Amendment  No,  36:  Appropriates  $28,- 
980,000  for  water  supply  and  water  pollution 
control  Instead  of  $27,921,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $29,980,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  37:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  will  support  a  motion  to  agree  to  the 
Senate  amendment  which  earmarks  $5(X),000 
for  the  comprehensive  study  of  the  Upper 
Ohio  River  Basin  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  the  word  "Upper." 

Amendment  No.  38:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  will  support  a  motion  to  agree  to  the 
Senate  amendment  which  adds  language 
regarding  the  allotment  of  funds  for  waste 
treatment  works  construction. 

Amendment  No.  39:  Appropriates  $163,- 
869,000  for  general  research  and  services.  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  as  propnised  by 
the  House  instead  oif  $164,674,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  40:  Appropriates  $144,- 
340,000  for  the  National  Cancer  Institute  as 
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proposed  by  Uie  House  Instead  of  $145. 114^- 
000  u  proposed  by  the  Senate.  ' 

Amendment  No.  41 :  Appropriates  $183t- 
388.000  for  mental  healtb  acUvlUes  Instead 
of  »177 .288.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  aqd 
•  190.000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  TQe 
amount  agreed  upon  Includes  $6,000,000  i^ 
"hospital  Improvement  grants."  | 

Amendment  No.  42:  Appropriates  $132t- 
404.000  for  the  National  Heart  Institute  $s 
proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $133.624l- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  43:  Appropriates  $19.68S,- 
000  for  the  National  Institute  of  Dental  R^i- 
search  as  proposed  by  the  House  insteeul  pf 
$19,809,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  44:  Appropriates  $1131- 
679.000  tat  arthritis  and  metabolic  cllsea$e 
activities  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead 
of  $114,717,000  as  propc«ed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  45:  Appropriates  $68.723i.- 
000  for  allergy  and  infectious  disease  actly- 
Itles  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  pf 
$69,226,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  46:  Reported  in  dlsagret- 
ment.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  tl^e 
House  will  support  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  which  will 
provide  $350,000  for  payment  to  Gorg^ 
Memorial  Institute  for  maintenance  aqd 
operation  of  the  Oorgas  Memorial  Laboratoty 
Instead  of  $250,000  as  proposed  by  the  Hou*. 

Amendment  No.  47:  Appropriates  $87.6751.- 
000  for  neurology  and  blindness  activities  $s 
proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $88,407,0^ 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  i 

Social  Security  Administration 

Amendment  No.  48:  Strikes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  to  permit  the  Bureau 
of  Old  Age  and  Stirvlvors  Insurance  to  utllite 
their  contingency  fund  to  meet  the  cost  pf 
certain  penonnel  reclassifications  as  set  forth 
In  Senate  Document  No.  19.  The  conferee 
agree  to  the  use  of  funds  provided  In  tl^e 
limitation  on  salaries  and  expenses,  Birres|u 
of  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  to  meet 
the  costs  of  these  reclassiflcations.  all  0f 
which  are  in  accordance  with  existing  law. 
The  deletion  at  the  language  proposed  l>y 
the  Senate  will  mean  that  these  costs  mu$t 
be  borne  out  of  the  base  appropriation  rather 
than  out  of  the  contingency  fund. 

Amendment  No.  48:  Appropriates  $4,954.- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses.  Bureau  Of 
Family  Services  instead  of  $4,756,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $6,256,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  are 
agreed  that  not  more  than  468  positions  afe 
to  be  established  under  this  appropriation. 

Amendments  Noe.  50  and  51:  Appropriate 
$82,943,000  for  grants  for  maternal  and  child 
welfare  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$86,943,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  ai|d 
earmark  $29,000,000  for  child -welfare  services 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $33,00(1.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendments  Nos.  62  and  53:  Provide  that 
$10,500  of  the  appropriation  for  Internatlon  il 
Social  Security  Association  meeting  Is  avail- 
able for  official  reception  and  representation 
expense  Instead  of  $7,000  as  provided  by  ttte 
House  and  $14,000  as  provided  by  the  Senate, 
and  appropriate  $91,500  for  the  aforemen- 
tioned meeting  instead  of  $88,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $95,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 


Portion  of  bin 


Appropr  a- 
tlons,  19$3 


IVpartment  of  Labor 

Department  of  Healtk,  Kdacatioa,  and 

Welfare 

Related  agencies 

TsW _ 


$362, 803, 1 50 

5. 181. 200.  $00 
28,168,450 


Amendment  No.  54:  Deletes  appropriation 
of  $1,200,000  for  research  and  training  (spe- 
cial foreign  currency  program)  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  55 :  Revises  title  in  accord- 
ance with  a  recent  reorganization  of  the  De- 
peirtment  and  appropriates  $1,025,000  for 
salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$1,025,000  together  with  not  to  exceed  $554,- 
000  to  be  transferred  from  the  Federal  Old- 
Age  and  Sxirvlvors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Gallaudet  College 

Amendment  No.  56:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  will  support  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  providing 
$100,000  for  necessary  expenses  of  carrying 
out  a  study  of  the  education  of  the  deaf,  with 
an  amendment  which  will  provide  for  the 
transfer  of  these  funds  to  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  conferees 
that  this  study  l>e  carried  out  by  the  Secre- 
tary with  the  assistance  of  such  experts  as 
he  may  find  necessary,  but  who  have  no 
direct  connection  with  either  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege or  State  schools  for  the  deaf.  It  is  the 
desire  of  the  conferees  that  this  study  cover 
the  entire  educational  program  of  both  Gal- 
laudet College  and  the  State  schools  for  the 
deaf,  that  it  be  as  thorough  as  possible  and 
that  the  findings  be  reported  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

Amendment  No.  57:  Appropriates  $1,822,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $1,697,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  58:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  will  support  a  motion  to  recede  smd 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  which  adds 
language  making  it  permissive  on  the  part 
of  the  college  whether  or  not  funds  for  con- 
struction are  expended  under  the  supervision 
of  the  General  Services  Administration. 

Office  of  the  Secretary 
Amendment  No.  59:   Appropriates  $6,950.- 
000  for  Juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  of- 
fenses as  projKjsed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$6,700,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  60:  Appropriates  $6,500,- 
000  for  educational  television  facilities  in- 
stead of  $5,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $7,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

General  provisions 

Amendment  No.  61:  Restores  language 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  which  limits  funds  that  may  be  paid 
to  a  recipient  of  a  research  grant  lOr  Indirect 
expenses  in  connection  with  such  grant  to 
20  percent  of  the  direct  cost. 

Amendment  No.  62:  Adjusts  section  num- 
ber. 

TTTLM     m NATIONAL     LABOR     RKLATIONS    BOAES 

Anwndment  No.  63:  Appropriates  $22,460,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of 
$22,060,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$22,560,000  as  proposed   by   the  Senate. 

TFTLE  IV NATIONAL    MEDIATION  BOASO 

Amendment  No.  64:  Provides  that  a  maxi- 
mum of  $100  per  day  may  be  paid  to  certain 
temporary  employees  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $75  per  day  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 


TITLS  ▼ BAILBOAD   RSTIKKMXNT   BOAKB 

Amendment  No.  66:  Appropriates  $11, 066,- 
000  from  the  railroad  retirement  account  for 
salaries  and  expenses  instead  of  $10,900,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $11,116,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

TITLX  VI — rEDERAL  MEDIATION  AND  CONCILIATION 

SERVICE 

Amendment  No.  66:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  will  support  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  to  author- 
ize the  temporary  employment  of  arbitrators, 
conciliators,  and  mediators  at  rates  not  In 
excess  of  $100  per  day. 

Amendment  No.  67:  Appropriates  $5,690,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of 
$5,540,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$5,740,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 


TITLE    IX- 


lENERAL    PBOVISIONS 


Amendment  No.  68:  Rep>orted  In  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  will  support  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concvir  in  the  Senate  amendment  which  ad- 
Justs  language  relating  to  certain  entertain- 
ment funds  (totaling  $10,000)  to  make  them 
available  for  official  reception  and  representa- 
tion expenses  for  U.S.  citizens  as  well  as 
visitors  from  other  cotintrles. 

Amendment  No.  69:  Restores  language 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  prohibiting  the  use  of  any  funds  con- 
tained in  the  bill  for  any  program  related 
to  the  establishment  of  a  National  Service 
Corps. 

John  E.  Pogartt, 

WlNFIELD     K.     DeNTOK, 

Clarence  Cannon, 
MxLviN  R.  Laird, 
Robert  H.  Micheb, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
this  bill  was  considered  in  the  House,  I 
stated  that  it  was,  as  usual,  a  compro- 
mise and  there  were  individual  items  in 
it  that  I  would  have  preferred  to  be  dif- 
ferent, and  items  that  I  was  satisfied 
with  others  would  have  preferred  to  be 
different,  but  overall  I  considered  It  a 
good  bill.  I  can  make  the  same  state- 
ment concerning  the  conference  report 
that  is  before  the  House  now,  for  there  is 
really  not  much  change  from  the  way 
the  bill  passed  the  House. 

In  total  the  conference  agreement  is 
$5,471  million  which  compares  with 
$5,450  million  as  it  passed  the  House  or 
an  increase  of  $21  million  which  figures 
out  to  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent. 

The  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  totaled 
$5,496  million,  so  the  conference  agree- 
ment is  $25  million  less  than  the  Senate 
version.  In  other  words  we  secured  bet- 
ter than  an  even  break  with  the  Senate 
so  far  as  dollar  amounts  are  concerned. 

I  will  place  a  table  in  the  Record  that 
will  show  comparisons  between  appro- 
priations for  1963,  the  budget  estimates 
for  1964,  the  amount  as  passed  the 
House,  as  passed  the  Senate  and  the  con- 
ference agreement. 

The  table  referred  to  follows : 


5,571.972,^ 


BuU(!et  esti- 
mat««,  1964 


$427,220,000 

5,301.314.000 
30,955,000 


5,  759,  489, 000 


Passed 
House 


$384,884,000 

5,035.642.000 
20,555.000 


5,  449, 961, 000 


Pa8."<e<l 
Sfoute 


$350,005,250 

5. 11.").  567. 000 
30.255.000 


5,  496.  827, 250 


Conference 
ugrcement 


$350,078,000 

5, 090,  904.  SOO 
3a  105. 000 


5, 471, 087.  500 


Conforcnoc  agrooment  compared  with— 


1963  appro- 
prlutious 


-$12,525,550 

-90. 296, 100 
4-1.936,550 


-100,885,100 


Budget  esti- 
mates, 19&1 


-$77,142,000 

-210, 409,  500 
-850,000 


-288,401.500 


House 


-$34,806,000 

+55, 362.  SOO 
-(-55a  000 


+21, 106,  500 


Senate 


+$72,750 

-24. 662.  808 
-150.000 


-24, 739, 760 


1963 
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Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 
table  shows,  the  bill  as  agreed  to  in  con- 
ference is  $100  million  less  than  the  1963 
appropriations  and  $288  million  less  than 
the  budget  request  for  1964. 

The  two  changes  from  the  bill  as  it 
originally  passed  the  House  that  involve 
a  considerable  amount  of  money  are, 
first,  the  appropriation  for  manpower 
development  and  training  activities.  The 
budget  request  was  $165  million.  The 
House  allowed  $140  million  since  the  pro- 
gram appeared  to  be  progressing  at  a 
slower  pace  than  expected,  and  the  Sen- 
ate, which  acted  much  later,  reduced 
the  amount  to  $110  million  on  the  basis 
of  developments  at  that  time.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  have 
agreed  to  the  lower  figure  with  the  man- 
agers' statement  indicating  that  any 
change  in  the  situation  which  would 
indicate  that  more  funds  could  be 
effectively  and  eflflciently  spent  should 
prompt  the  Department  to  request  sup- 
plemental funds. 

The  second  item  involving  a  consider- 
able amount  of  money  is  hospital  con- 
struction. There  the  Senate  increased 
the  amount  passed  the  House  by  approxi- 
mately $50  million,  and  the  House  man- 
agers agreed  to  most  of  the  increase. 
The  amount  agreed  upon  is  the  exact 
amount  appropriated  for  1963.  While 
this  is  almost  $50  million  more  than  the 
budget  request,  the  budget  was  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  hospital  con- 
struction legislation  would  be  liberalized 
during  this  session  of  Congress  and  a 
supplemental  request  would  be  submit- 
ted. This  now  appears  to  be  unlikely.  I 
believe  that  under  current  circumstances 
the  budget  request  would  have  been  for 
the  approximate  amount  that  is  in  the 
conference  report. 

These  are  the  highlights  of  the  report, 
and  I  will  not  take  further  time  of  the 
House  except  to  briefly  mention  two 
things  for  the  sake  of  legislative  history. 

Last  year.  In  connection  with  the  20- 
percent  limitation  on  the  allowance  for 
indirect  costs  of  research  projects,  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  in- 
cluded direction  in  their  formal  state- 
ment that  not  more  than  the  actual 
expense  of  indirect  cost  of  research  be 
supported.  The  House  managers  con- 
firm and  reiterate  their  direction  of  last 
year  and  direct  that  the  Department's 
regulations  with  respect  to  the  payment 
of  indirect  cost  of  equipment  not  be  fur- 
ther liberalized.  We  do  not  believe  that 
capital  equipment  costing  more  than 
$500  that  is  financed  from  a  research 
grant  for  the  permanent  ownership  of 
the  grantee  institution  should  receive 
any  allowance  for  indirect  cost. 

The  second  point  I  wanted  to  mention 
is  that  it  is  my  understanding  that  re- 
search contracts,  of  which  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  finances  a  great  many, 
are  not  cleared  through  the  same  chan- 
nels of  advisory  groups  as  are  grant  ap- 
plications. After  discussing  this  with 
several  people  with  considerable  profes- 
sional competence  in  this  field,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  same  procedure 
should  be  employed  for  both. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  be  permitted  to  insert  a  table  In 
connection  with  my  earlier  remarks. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  7:  Page  5,  line  14, 
Insert  ",  and  of  which  $15,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  meet 
increased  costs  of  administration  resulting 
from  changes  in  a  State  law  or  increases  in 
the  number  of  claims  filed  and  claims  paid  or 
increased  salary  costs  resulting  from  changes 
In  State  salary  compensation  plans  embrtic- 
Ing  employees  of  the  State  generally  over 
those  upon  which  the  State's  basic  grant  (or 
the  allocation  for  the  District  of  Colvunbla) 
was  based,  which  increased  costs  of  admin- 
istration cannot  be  provided  for  by  normal 
budgetary  adjustments:" 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ofifer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Pogartt  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  7  and  concur  therein. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Laird]. 


Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  con- 
ference report,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  stated,  has  been  brought 
back  to  the  House  with  unanimous  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  House  conferees. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  one  very  inter- 
esting and  unusual  fact  about  this  con- 
ference report  as  it  affects  the  number 
of  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
Labor.  That  is.  It  provides  for  fewer 
employees  than  either  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate bill. 

The  President  asked  for  an  increase  in 
these  two  Departments  and  related 
agencies  of  about  5,000  employees  for 
fiscal  year  1964  as  compared  with  fiscal 
year  1963.  The  House  made  a  substan- 
tial reduction  In  the  President's  request, 
reducing  the  President's  request  by  about 
1.300  positions,  from  92,430  to  91,119. 
The  Senate  added  700  positions  to  this 
bill  but  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  the 
conference  report  comes  back  with  a 
lesser  number  of  employees  in  these  De- 
partments than  were  carried  in  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  Senate,  or  in  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  will  include  in  the  Record  a  table  giv- 
ing more  details. 

The  table  follows: 


Permanent  positions 


1963 

Budget, 
1964 

House 

Senate 

C^fer- 
enoe 

Popiu-tment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Deprirtment  of  Labor 

74.068 
8,502 
2,064 
393 
1.030 
1,171 
104 

78,782 
8,796 
2,117 
413 
1,068 
1,148 
104 

77,831 
8,559 
2,016 
393 
1,068 
1,148 
104 

78.611 
a402 
2,077 

405 
1,068 
1,148 

104 

77,657 
8,489 

Nation:^  Labor  Kelations  Board 

Me<iiation  and  CoDciliation  Service 

2,065 
400 

SoMu'rs*  Home                          ..  -  

1,068 

Ruilroad  Retirement  Board 

1,148 

National  Mediation  Board 

104 

BUI  total 

87,341 

92,430 

91.119 

91,815 

90,831 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  one 
other  item  which  I  think  deserves  con- 
sideration by  the  House  and  that  is  the 
action  postE>oning  the  Environmental 
Health  Center.  The  Senate  included 
funds  to  start  the  Environmental  Health 
Center  and  specified  that  It  was  to  be 
located  here  In  the  Washington  area. 
The  House  on  several  occasions  has  re- 
jected this.  We  have  an  Environmental 
Health  Center  In  Cincinnati.  We  feel 
this  whole  program  needs  to  be  reevalu- 
ated and  reappraised  with  the  idea  in 
mind  that  existing  facilities  may  be  ex- 
panded at  a  much  lower  cost  than  the 
creation  of  an  entirely  new  facility  here 
in  the  Washington  area. 

This  conference  report  is  a  good  con- 
ference report.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  addition  to  the  $5,471  mil- 
lion that  this  conference  report  au- 
thorizes from  general  revenues  of  the 
Treasury,  these  same  agencies  are  au- 
thorized to  spend,  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses and  payments,  $22,100  million 
from  various  so-called  trust  fund  ac- 
counts. So  the  total  amount  involved 
in  this  bill  Is  well  over  $27  billion  when 
we  include  the  trust  fund  accounts. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  8:  Page  6,  line  8, 
Insert  "during  fiscal  year  1964  and  that  any 
portion  thereof  not  obligated  by  the  State 
in  that  year  shall  be  returned  to  the  Treasury 
and  credited  to  the  account  from  which  de- 
rived:" 

Mr.  FOGARTY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ofTer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  FocARTT  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  8  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed.  Insert  the  following: 
"during  fiscal  year  1964  and  that  any  portion 
thereof  not  obligated  by  the  State  in  that 
year  shall  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  and 
credited  to  the  account  from  which  derived: 
Provided  further.  That  not  to  exceed  $1,100,- 
000  of  the  funds  made  available  by  this  para- 
graph may  be  used  for  payment  of  obliga- 
tions incurred  during  fiscal  year  1968:". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  12 :  On  page  10.  line 
21,  strike  out  from  line  21  through  24  on  page 
10  and  lines  1  through  6  on  page  11  and  in- 
sert: 

omcx  or  labor-manacei(ei4T  reu^tions 

SERVICES,    salaries,    AITD    EXPEKSES 

Por  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
Disclosure  Act,  as  amended   (72  Stat.  997). 
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the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and  l)ls- 
cloaure  Act  of  1959  (73  Stat.  519).  expeiises 
or  commissions  and  boards  to  resolve  lalK>r- 
management  disputes  and  other  expeftses 
for  improving  the  climate  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations.  $7,500,000. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  o^er 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

recede 

of 

n 

out 

I  laid 

the 

addition 

Lhls 

the 

and 


Mr.  FoGARTT  moves  that  the  House 
from  lu  disagreement  to  the  amendmen ; 
the  Senate  numbered  12  and  concur  thefei 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Strike 
the   figure  of   "$7.500,000"  proposed   In 
amendment  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
following:      "»7 .450,000.     and     In 
thereto  there  Is  hereby   transferred    to 
appropriation  the  sum  of  $50,000  from 
appropriation  of  $2,269,000  for  salaries 
expenses.  Office  of  the  Secretary". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  14:  On  page  12, 
line  24  Insert  the  following:  "together  ylth 
such  amount  as  may  be  necessary  to  be  ad- 
vanced from  the  subsequent  year  appropri- 
ation for  the  payment  of  compensation  and 
other  benefits  for  any  period  subsequenlt  to 
March  31  of  the  year:". 


Mr.  POGARTY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  FocAKTT  moves  that  the  House  re 

from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendmenjt  of 

the  Senate  nximbered  14  and  concur  theMln. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  jthe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOOARTY.  I  yield  to  the  geiitle- 
man  from  Indiana.  I 

Mr.  BRAY.  This  is  a  matter  which 
was  brought  to  my  attention  a  couplie  of 
days  ago.  It  has  to  do  with  an  inyita- 
Uon  for  bid  for  lease  No.  GS-PBS^03- 
589.  It  contemplates  the  leasing ;  th^t  is, 
that  the  Government  will  lease  certain 
facilities  which  will  either  be  altere^  or 
purchased  or  built  and  leased  to  |  the 
Child  Research  Branch.  It  has  t0  do 
with  an  Installation  that  will  be  erected 
within  a  3-mdle  radius  of  the  perin^eter 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Healtlji  at 
Bethesda,  Md.  : 

I  did  talk  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  a  few  tno- 
ments  ago.  The  reason  I  am  brln|rlng 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  HOuse 
Is  because  it  envisions  a  kind  of  a  model 
school  whereby  children  can  be  observed 
by  indirection  through  the  use  of  one-iway 
mirrors.  This  is  one  matter  Into  which 
I  wish  the  Comjnlttee  on  Appropriations 
would  look. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  read  as  follows 
from  psige  6  of  the  invitation  for  bids: 

The  research  subjects  are  volunteer  fam- 
ilies residing  In  Montgomery  County  whp  are 
either  newlyweds  planning  to  remain  lo<tally, 
or  couples  with  one  or  more  Infanta  ofipre- 
Bchool  children.  i 

'.     It    goes    on    and    further    stateg    as 
.follows :  j 

Emphasis  Is  placed  up>on  accurate  s^und 
recording  and  direct  visual  observation 
through  one-way  screens,  and  by  means  of 
movies  or  television  cameras  to  permit  de- 
tailed and  reliable  data.  Because  generally 
the  newlywed  couples  both  work  during  the 
day,  most  study  sessions  Involving  huspand 
and  wife  are  scheduled  at  night  ot  on 
weekends. 


I  know  that  this  matter  could  not  have 
been  brought  before  the  committee,  or  I 
assume  it  could  not.  because  it  is  not  for 
construction.  It  is  for  leasing.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  It  would  probably 
cost  more  than  a  half  million  dollars  to 
acquire  the  land  and  construct  the 
buildings  near  Bethesda,  Md. 

I  am  merely  asking  that  this  matter 
be  checked  into  as  to  how  the  observa- 
tion through  one-way  mirrors  of  newly- 
weds  will  have  anything  special  to  do 
with  the  study  of  child  health  and 
behavior. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  state  that 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bray] 
called  this  project  to  my  attention  yes- 
terday. I  had  some  time  to  check  into 
it.  I  really  cannot  answer  his  question 
about  the  use  of  the  one-way  mirrors  as 
far  as  the  newlyweds  are  concerned  in 
order  to  study  child  behavior.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  strictly  a  child  behavior 
project.  I  can  see  some  basis  for  the  use 
of  one-way  mirrors  for  a  study  of  the 
behavior  of  children.  The  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  have  assured  me  that 
they  use  one-way  mirrors  in  this  project 
only  in  order  to  observe  children's  natu- 
ral behavior  which  would  be  impossible  if 
the  children  were  aware  of  the  presence 
of  strangers,  and  they  have  also  assured 
me  that  their  specifications  not  only  do 
not  provide  for,  but  they  specifically  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  one-way  glass  or  screens 
in  bathrooms  or  bedrooms. 

From  what  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana read  about  apartments  that  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  want  to  rent 
for  newly  wed  couples,  I  do  think  there 
is  a  serious  question  about  this  particu- 
lar project.  It  seems  to  me  that  goes 
beyond  the  matter  of  child  behavior,  and 
I  feel  our  committee  should  look  into  it. 
I  feel  that  we  should  get  a  complete  re- 
port on  this  matter  just  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  certainly  agree  and 
I  will  get  in  touch  with  the  National  In- 
stitutes this  afternoon  to  request  such  a 
report.  I  suspect  that  some  poor  wording 
of  the  invitation  to  bid  has  made  this 
sound  like  something  that  it  is  not,  but  it 
certainly  is  grounds  for  our  committee 
looking  into  the  matter  thoroughly.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  for 
bringing  it  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  BRAY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from   Rhode    Island    [Mr.    Pocarty]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  In  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  20:  On  page  19, 
line  12,  strike  out  "$64,000,000  shall  be  for 
grants  to  States  and  loans  to  nonprofit 
private  schools  for  science,  mathematics,  or 
modern  foreign  language  equipment  and 
minor  remodeling  of  facilities,  $3,750,000 
shall  be  for  grants  to  States  for  supervisory 
and  other  services"  and  Insert  $47,750,000 
shall  be  for  grants  to  States  and  loans  to 
nonprofit  private  schools  for  science,  mathe- 
matics, or  modem  language  equipment  and 
minor  remodeling  of  facilities  and  for  grants 


to  States  for  supervisory  and  other  services: 
Provided,  That  allotments  under  sections 
302(a)  and  305  for  acquisition  of  equipment 
and  minor  remodeling  shall  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  $47,520,000  for  grants  to  States  and 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  $8,480,000  for 
loans  to  private,  nonprofit  schools,  and  allot- 
ments under  section  302(b)  for  supervisory 
and  other  services  shall  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  $3,750,000;  ••. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  FocARTT  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  20  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  21:  Page  21,  line 
10,  Insert  the  following: 

"IXPANSION     OF     TEACHING     IN     EDUCATION     OF 
THE  DEAF 

"For  grants  to  public  or  other  nonprofit 
Institutions  of  higher  education  for  courses 
of  study  and  scholarships  for  training  teach- 
ers of  the  deaf,  $1,500,000." 

Mr.  FOGARTY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  FoGAKTT  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  21  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Strike  out 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof,  and  Insert  the 
following:  ":  Provided,  That  this  paragraph 
shall  be  effective  only  upon  enactment  Into 
law  of  section  301(c)  of  S.  1676,  88th  Con- 
gress, or  similar  legislation." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  34:  Page  32,  line 
14,  insert  "of  which  $500,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  continuation  of  the  study  of  pul- 
monary diseases  of  coal  miners." 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  FoGARTT  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  34  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:     -- 

Senate  amendment  No.  37:  Page  33,  line 
11,  Insert  "and  of  which  $500,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  comprehensive  study  of 
the  Upper  Ohio  River  basin." 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  FocaKTT  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  37  and  concvu"  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Delete 
therefrom  the  word  "Upper". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  38:  Page  33,  line 
16.  Insert:  "Provided,  That  allotments  un- 
der such  section  6  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  $100,000,000: 
Provided   further.   That  none   of   the  sums 
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allotted    to   a   State   shall   remain    available 
for  obligation  after  December  31,   1964." 

Mr.  FOGARTY.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
A  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  FocABTT  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  38  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  46:  Page  38,  line 
9,  strike  out  "$250,000"  and  Insert  "$350,000". 

Mr.  FOGARTY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  PoGAKTT  moves  that  the  House  re- 
cede from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  46  and  concur 
therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  56:  Page  48,  line  12, 
insert  ",  and  not  to  exceed  $100,000  for  neces- 
sary expenses  of  carrying  out.  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  a  study  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf,". 

Mr.  FOGARTY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  PoGARTT  moves  that  the  House  re- 
cede from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  66  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted, 
insert  the  following:  ",  and  not  to  exceed 
$100,000  to  be  transferred  to  the  appropria- 
tion for  Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the 
Secretary  for  necessary  expenses  of  carrying 
out  a  study  of  the  education  of  the  deaf". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  58:  Page  49,  line  1, 
Insert  "If  so  requested  by  the  College.". 

Mr.  FOGARTY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  FoGARTT  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  58  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  66:  Page  54,  line 
23,  Insert  "temporary  employment  of  arbi- 
trators, conciliators,  and  mediators  on  labor 
relations  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  $100  per 
diem;". 

Mr.  FOGARTY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  PoGARTT  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  66  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  68:  Page  67,  line  4, 
strike  out  "entertainment,  not  otherwise  pro- 


vided for,  of  officials,  visiting  scientists,  and 
other  experts  of  other  countries"  and  Insert 
"official  reception  and  representation  ex- 
penses, not  otherwise  provided  for." 

Mr.  FOGARTY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  FoGARTY  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  68  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  all  the 
necessary  tables  and  figures  concerning 
the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
same  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GRANTING  ADDITIONAL  TRAVEL 
AUTHORITY  TO  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JXnDICIARY 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  510  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  H.  Res.  36,  Eighty-eighth  Congress, 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  send  six  of  Its  members  and 
two  of  Its  employees  to  ( 1 )  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, to  attend  the  twenty-third  session  of 
the  Executive  Committee  and  the  twentieth 
session  of  the  Council  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  for  European  Migration; 
(2)  Prankfxirt,  Germany;  Rome,  Italy;  and 
Athens,  Greece,  to  Investigate  and  study  the 
administrative  operations  conducted  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  86-648  (the  so-called  Ref- 
ugee Fair  Share  Act)  and  other  administra- 
tive operations  conducted  by  the  several  Eu- 
ropean offices  of  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  pursuant  to  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  Participation  by 
members  and  staff  assistants  In  such  meet- 
ings, studies,  and  Investigations,  as  herein 
authorized  may  occur  Jointly  or  by  specially 
designated  subcommittees:  and  the  duration 
of  the  trip  commencing  on  October  1,  1963, 
shall  not  exceed  thirty  days. 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22. 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provisions 
of  law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  com- 
mittee and  employees  engaged  In  carrying 
out  their  official  duties  under  section  190(d) 
of  title  2.  United  States  Code:  Provided.  (1) 
That  no  member  or  employee  of  said  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  local  curren- 
cies or  appropriated  funds  for  subsistence  In 
an  amount  In  excess  of  the  maximum  per 


diem  rates  approved  for  oversea  travel  as  set 
forth  In  the  Standardized  Government  Travel 
Regulations,  as  revised  and  amended  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  or  for  payment  of  ac- 
tual, reasonable  transportation  costs,  actual 
food  and  lodging  expenses;  (2)  that  no  mem- 
ber or  employee  of  said  committee  shall  re- 
ceive or  expend  an  amount  for  transporta- 
tatlon  In  excess  of  actual  transportation 
costs;  (3)  no  appropriated  fund  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses 
of  members  of  said  committee  or  Its  em- 
ployees In  any  country  where  counterpart 
funds  are  available  for  this  purpose. 

Each  member  or  employee  of  the  commit- 
tee expending  such  foreign  currencies  shall 
report  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  the 
amounts  and  dollar  equivalent  value  of  each 
such  foreign  currency  expended  for  actual 
transportation  costs,  for  actual  food  and 
lodging  expenses,  and  for  per  diem  allow- 
ances and  such  report  shall  Include  proper 
documentation  for  each  such  expenditure, 
and  by  dates  the  length  of  time  spent  In 
each  foreign  country.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  report  the  statement  of  a  per  diem  al- 
lowance shall  be  considered  a  sufficient  Item- 
ization of  any  expenditures  made  from  such 
allowance.  It  transportation  was  furnished 
by  a  department,  agency,  or  Instrimientallty 
of  the  United  States  the  cost  of  such  trans- 
portation shall  be  Included  in  such  report 
at  the  value  assigned  It  by  such  department, 
agency,  or  Instrimientallty.  All  such  Indi- 
vidual reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chairman 
with  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion and  shall  be  open  to  public  Inspection. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith]  and  pending  that 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  page  2,  line  22  of  the  resolu- 
tion. House  Resolution  510,  that  the 
spelling  of  the  word  "expended"  be  cor- 
rected. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, I  assume  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  is  the  only  committee  that  heard 
testimony  with  respect  to  this  foreign 
travel ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Yes,  this  Is  the  resolu- 
tion which  originated  in  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  thinks 
this  foreign  travel  on  the  part  of  some 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary is  necessary? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  gentleman  now 
speaking  does  feel  it  is  a  useful  trip.  I 
would  like  to  explain  it  briefly  and  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  will  probably 
agree.  This  is  a  committee  of  the  Judi- 
ciary which  is  going  to  a  meeting  of  a 
group  in  which  our  late  beloved  col- 
league. Tad  Walter,  was  much  involved 
and  went  each  year  with  a  similar  group. 
They  are  carrying  out  specific  functions 
that  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
committee.  They  agreed  to  limit  the 
number  of  members  and  the  number  of 
staff  as  the  Committee  on  Rules  request- 
ed earlier,  and  the  Rules  Committee,  I 
believe,  unanimously  approved  this  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  this  trip 
starts  on  October  1  and  may  last  30  days ; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  is  my  imder- 
standing. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  What  happens  to  civil 
rights  legislation  in  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  if  a  numl>er  of  the  mem- 
bers are  going  to  be  gone? 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  That  is  something  I 
am  sure  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  who  are  involved  have 
taken  into  account. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.BOLLING]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  completely  with 
this  statement  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri.  Personally.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  attending  one  of  these  meetings  with 
our  late  colleague.  Mr.  Walter.  I  think 
it  was  the  most  interesting  and  bene- 
ficial trip  that  I  have  ever  taken.  Sub- 
seqxient  thereto  we  were  able  to  close  a 
nvunber  of  camps.  We  are  able  to  close 
one  ofiBce  in  Greece,  on  the  basis  of  that 
trip,  that  cost  over  $100,000  a  year.  I 
think  this  is  a  very  fine  and  useful  reso- 
lution in  accordance  with  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  House  at  the  request  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  earlier  this  year, 
and  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary is  following  the  rules  as  laid  down. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution.  I 
know  of  no  objection  whatsoever  to  it. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentlemsm  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Peighan]. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  510  is  important  to  the  work 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  It 
provides  authority  to  carry  out  responsi- 
bilities which  have  long  been  the  primary 
responsibilities  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration  and  Nationality. 

As  is  known,  the  United  States  took 
the  initiative  in  1951  to  organize  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Exiro- 
pean  Migration.  This  initiative  was 
taken  in  response  to  two  major  problems 
confronting  the  free  world  community. 
The  first  was  that  of  refugees  escaping 
from  covmtries  and  areas  under  Commu- 
nist occupation  into  the  countries  of  free 
Europe.  The  second  was  overpopulation 
In  certain  countries  of  free  Europe  which 
wsis  further  aggravated  by  the  influx  of 
refugees  escaping  from  Communist 
t3n-anny. 

To  meet  these  problems  a  score  of  free 
nations  met  in  Brussels.  Belgium,  and 
established  the  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee. The  member  nations  undertook 
to  share  responsibility  for  meeting  the 
problems  of  refugees  and  those  caused  by 
overpopulation. 

Over  the  years  responsibility  for  the 
actual  oversight  of  UJS.  participation 
in  ICEM  has  rested  with  the  Sub- 
committee of  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality. This  was  a  natural  arrange- 
ment because  of  the  nature  of  the  work 
involved.  Our  late  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Francis  Walter,  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and 
Nationality,  exercised  a  strong  interest 
in  ICEM.    He  attended  all  the  sessions 


of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee 
except  the  last  one.  when  failing  health 
prevented  his  attendance. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Immigration 
and  Nationality  of  which  I  am  chairman 
will  continue  to  exercise  oversight  of  the 
work  carried  on  by  the  Intergovernmen- 
tal Committee.  It  is  therefore  important 
that  members  of  the  subcommittee  be 
present  at  the  meetings  of  both  the 
Executive  Council  and  the  General 
Council,  scheduled  to  open  on  October  8. 
1963. 

Concurrent  with  attendance  at  the 
ICEM  meetings,  a  field  investigation  will 
be  made  of  the  administration  of  the 
Pair  Share  Refugee  Act  by  the  members. 
This  field  investigation  is  now  overdue. 
It  should  be  undertaken  while  the  mem- 
bers are  in  Europe  attending  the  ICEM 
Council. 

I  urge  Eidoption  of  this  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GRANTING  ADDITIONAL  TRAVEL 
AUTHORITY  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  515  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That,  notwlthstendlng  the  pro- 

!    visions  of  H.  Res.  29.  Eighty-eighth  Congress, 

the    Committee    on    Merchant    Marine    and 

Fisheries  Is  authorized  to  send  not  more  than 

j    three  of  Its  members  and  one  staff  assistant 

I   to  Tokyo.  Japan,  to  attend  the  meeting  on 

the    International    North    Pacific    Fisheries 

Convention  between  September  15.  1963.  and 

October  15.  1963.  inclusive. 

Notwithstanding  section  502  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954  (22  U.S.C.  1754)  or  any 
otherfcrovlslon  of  law.  local  currencies  owned 
by  tM  United  States  shall  be  made  available 
I  to  t»  members  of  the  committee  and  Its 
empl«ees  engaged  In  carrying  out  their  of- 
ficial ttutles  under  section  136  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C. 
190d) :  Provided,  That  (1)  no  member  or  em- 
ployee of  the  committee  shall  receive  or  ex- 
pend local  currencies  or  appropriated  funds 
j  for  subsistence  in  an  amount  In  excess  of 
I  the  maximum  per  diem  rates  approved  for 
oversea  travel  as  set  forth  In  the  Standard- 
ized Government  Travel  Regulations,  as  re- 
vised and  amended  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  (2)  no  member  or  employee  of  the 
committee  shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount 
for  transportation  In  exces§  of  actucJ  trans- 
portation costs,  and  (3)  no  appropriated 
funds  shall  be  expended  for  the  purpKJse  of 
defraying  expenses  of  members  or  employees 
of  the  committee  In  any  country  where 
counterpart  funds  are  available  for  such  pur- 
pose. 

Each  member  or  employee  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee an  Itemized  report  showing  (A)  the 
number  of  days  visited  In  each  country  whose 
local  currencies  were  spent,  (B)  the  amount 
of  per  diem  furnished,  and  (C)  the  cost  of 
transportation  furnUhed  by  pubUc  carrier  or. 
If  such  transportation  was  furnished  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  Goverrmient. 
the  Identification  of  the  agency.  All  such 
Individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chair- 


man with  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration and  shall  be  open  to  public  Inspec- 
tion. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  SMrrH],  and  pending  that,  I 
yield  to  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  is  self- 
explanatory.  Three  members  and  one 
staff  meml)er  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  are  going 
to  Tokyo  to  attend  the  International 
North  Pacific  Fisheries  Convention.  I 
know  of  no  opposition  at  any  point  to 
this,  and  therefore  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
utilize. 

The  statements  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  are  in  accordance 
with  my  understanding.  The  resolution 
is  in  accordance  with  my  understanding 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be 
handled  subject  to  the  change  of  the 
rules  this  year  on  travel.  I  know  of  no 
objection  to  the  resolution.  Unless 
there  are  some  questions,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM    FOR    THE 

BALANCE  OF  THE  WEEK  AND  NEXT 

WEEK,  SEPTEMBER  30,  1963 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  the  majority  leader  to 
advise  us  as  to  the  program  for  the  bal- 
ance of  this  week  and  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma,  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  re- 
sponse to  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
gram for  the  balance  of  this  week,  the 
resolution  which  has  just  been  agreed 
to  completes  the  legislative  program  for 
this  week. 

For  next  week,  there  is  no  legislative 
business  for  Monday. 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  Day. 
Also  on  Tuesday,  conference  report  on 
H.R.  5555,  the  military  pay  increase  bill, 
is  scheduled.  Also  H.R.  7044.  the  Cor- 
regidor-Bataan  Memorial  Commission, 
with  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of  debate. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  H.R.  6237,  to  amend  section  503 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
to  authorize  grants  for  the  collection, 
reproduction,  and  publication  of  docu- 
mentary source  material  significant  to 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  with  an 
open  rule  and  2  hours  of  debate. 
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House  Resolution  497.  to  provide  ad- 
ditional funds  for  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

House  Resolution  521,  to  provide  ad- 
ditional funds  for  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

House  Resolution  499,  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

House  Resolution  523,  to  provide  funds 
for  the  select  committee  recently 
created  to  investigate  the  research  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Government. 

House  Resolution  528,  to  provide  ad- 
ditional funds  for  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing.  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

I  might  advise  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  we  must  then  put  on  notice 
that  a  bill  may  come  from  the  other 
body  providing  for  an  extension  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission;  if  that  bill 
does  come  over  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  program  it  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  will  expire 
shortly  imless  legislation  is  passed. 

I  would  like  also  to  advise  Members 
that  while  we  have  not  programed  it,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI,  has 
announced  that  there  is  a  possibility  that 
the  conference  report  on  the  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
may  be  ready  to  call  up  next  week.  I 
would  further  like  to  advise  Members 
so  they  may  be  on  notice  that  there 
might  be  rollcall  votes  next  week. 

This  announcement,  of  course,  is  made 
subject  to  the  usual  reservations  that 
conference  reports  may  be  brought  up  at 
any  time  and  that  any  further  program 
will  be  announced  later. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  30 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next.     ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDA\  BUSINESS  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendary  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask 
one  question.  Did  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  the  Consent  Calendar  will  not 
be  called  on  Monday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  This  is  the  fifth  Mon- 
day, but  it  is  the  fii-st  Tuesday,  I  advise 
the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REASONS  FOR  H.R.   8363 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  E>oint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
ported the  bill,  H.R.  8363,  on  final  pas- 
sage because  I  am  in  agreement  with  the 
words  of  the  President  who  stated  this  is 
the  most  important  piece  of  domestic 
legislation  in  15  years.  It  has  enjoyed 
the  support  of  the  great  majority  of  my 
constituents.  About  the  only  reserva- 
tions which  have  been  specified  in  the 
mail  we  have  received  in  our  office  is  that 
expenditures  be  held  to  the  current  level 
and  Congress  continue  to  hold  a  tight 
rein  over  the  budget.  This  bill  enjoys 
the  support  of  organized  labor  and  man- 
agement as  well.  A  group  known  as 
"The  Business  Committee  for  Tax  Re- 
ductions in  1963"  is  supporting  this  bill. 
This  committee  consisted  of  only  a  hand- 
ful of  20  or  perhaps  30  when  they  first 
met  in  the  city  of  Washington  In  April 
1963.  But  by  the  time  they  held  a  lunch- 
eon meeting  in  September  1963  their 
membership  totaled  2,500. 

Although  our  mail  was  not  heavy  dur- 
ing the  months  the  committee  was  hold- 
ing hearings  upon  the  proposed  tax  re- 
forms, we  did  receive  a  substantial  pro- 
test against  the  proposed  5  percent  floor 
under  deductions  for  charitable  purE>oses. 
This  came  mostly  from  church  people. 
Everyone  was  delighted  to  see  this 
knocked  out  in  committee.  The  only 
other  displeasure  expressed  was  against 
the  elimination  of  the  4  percent  credit 
against  dividends.  Many  may  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  final  version  of  the  bill 
as  drafted  because  the  4  percent  credit 
was  eliminated.  The  committee  in  its 
wisdom  raised  exemptions  for  dividends 
to  $100  for  single  persons  and  $200  for 
husband  and  wife.  This  should  provide 
an  umbrella  for  the  smaller  stockholders. 
Personally,  I  hope  there  will  be  further 
liberalization  in  a  subsequent  bill  allow- 
ing some  percentage  credit  for  dividends. 
But  this  Kill  is  like  any  other  revenue 
bill.  You  must  always  take  both  the  good 
and  the  bad  together.  Certainly  the 
good  outweighs  the  bad. 

There  has  been  an  intensive  debate  the 
last  few  days.  The  forum  will  now  move 
over  to  the  other  body.  We  have  reason 
to  believe  debate  will  go  on  uninter- 
rupted between  all  our  citizens  and 
among  the  general  public  for  many  weeks 
ahead. 

In  commenting  on  the  bill,  the  terst 
question  to  ask  is:  "What  is  the  reason 
for  the  bill?"  For  some,  the  answer  is 
that  our  economy  needs  a  shot-in-the- 
arm,  or  put  differently,  our  economy 
needs  some  pep  pills  to  stimulate  it  into 
action.  However  it  may  be  expressed, 
our  economy  is  continuing  along  on  its 
slow  expansion  but  it  is  not  moving  at 
such  an  acceleration  as  to  provide  full 
employment.  For  the  Isist  few  years 
there  h&s  been  a  paradox  present  and 
existent.  We  have  the  largest  number 
employed  in  our  history  yet,  paradoxi- 
cally, we  find  the  rate  of  unemployment 


continues  along  at  5  percent  of  the  po- 
tential working  force. 

The  common  objective  of  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  Congress,  as  well  as  man- 
agement and  labor,  is  to  find  some  way 
to  create  new  jobs.  One  of  the  methods 
to  spur  business  activity  Is  to  increase 
purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
consumers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
can  be  accomplished  by  a  tax  cut  af- 
forded to  individuals.  Another  means 
toward  the  same  objective  is  to  create 
additional  funds  for  investment  in  the 
hands  of  businessmen  and  Industrialists 
in  order  that  they  may  expand  or  mod- 
ernize their  plants  and  equipment.  The 
bill  is  directed  to  this  approach  by  its 
provisions  for  tax  reduction  to  corpora- 
tions. Under  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
8363.  there  is  no  limitation  to  the  one  ap- 
proach to  increase  consumer's  disposable 
income  or  resting  its  effectiveness  solely 
upon  the  other  approach  to  encourage 
plant  expansion  but  instead  to  pursue  a 
combination  of  methods. 

Economists  say  that  the  spending  of 
$1  by  one  individual  commences  a  chain 
reaction.  As  to  any  one  individual  the 
tax  reduction  afforded  by  this  bill  may  be 
the  payment  of  a  debt,  or  the  acquisition 
of  a  product,  or  payment  for  services. 
The  individual,  group,  business,  or  in- 
dustry, that  receives  this  dollar  will  have 
its  own  purposes  and  put  this  dollar  into 
use  for  his,  or  its.  benefit.  This  will  pro- 
duce a  sort  of  generated  activity  or  a 
mushrooming  process.  Those  who  re- 
main suspicious  or  as  doubting  Thomases 
will  question  whether  this  chain  reaction 
can  happen  or  will  actually  occur.  Is 
there  any  precedent  for  it?  Is  there  any 
parallel  in  recent  history?  The  answar 
is  "Yes." 

In  the  Coolidge  administration,  after 
World  War  I,  when  Mr.  Mellon  was  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  taxes  were  cut 
in  1923,  1924,  1925,  and  1928.  This  kept 
a  running  surplus  in  the  Federal  budget. 
It  was  a  prosperous  decade  except  for 
the  tragic  ending  in  1929.  The  Coolidge 
Director  of  the  Budget  in  1927,  Gen. 
H.M.  Lord,  said: 

Despite  present  efforts  to  reduce  revenue 
by  cutting  taxes  to  a  point  barely  sufficient 
to  meet  our  actual  demands,  this  course 
seems  hopeless  In  the  face  of  the  country's 
continuing  prosperity.  Reduction  In  taxes 
has  come  to  be  almost  synonomous  with  In- 
crease In  revenue. 

For  another  illustration  of  the  opera- 
tion of  this  principal  we  do  not  have  to 
go  back  to  1927  but  only  to  April  of  1963. 
The  tax  reduction  last  spring  in  Great 
Britain  resulted  in  an  immediate  benefit 
to  the  economy  and  caused  unemploy- 
ment figures  to  begin  to  reduce  sharply. 
The  British  have  already,  as  a  result  of 
this  action,  enjoyed  an  increase  in  pros- 
perity. Remember  this  is  a  country 
more  conservative  than  ours  and  facing 
a  more  serious  international  balance-of- 
pasmient  problem  than  we  now  face.  Not 
only  did  the  British  indulge  in  a  tax  cut 
but,  at  the  same  time,  they  raised  ex- 
penditures by  7.5  percent.  The  only 
criticism  to  date  that  has  come  forward 
in  Britain  for  this  action  came  from  the 
very  influential  publication  the  Econo- 
mist which  criticized  the  Government  for 
not  cutting  taxes  enough. 
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A  moment  a«o  we  mentioned  that  un- 1 
employment  was  one  of  the  perennial 
problems  in  the  United  States.  The 
truth  is  we  must  And  Jobs  for  old  work- 
ers released  by  advancing  technology  as 
well  as  to  find  jobs  to  absorb  new  workers 
graduating  into  the  labor  force.  Aside 
or  apart  from  the  hoped  for  effects  of^ 
this  tax  reduction,  there  is  no  prospect! 
in  sight  for  substantial  increase  in  con- 
sumer demand  that  can  keep  our  econ- 
omy within  striking  distance  of  its  pro- 
duction potential. 

The  most  reliable  set  of  economic  sta- 
tistics we  possess  anywhere  in  our  record 
books  is  the  fact  that  consumers  spend 
from  92  to  95  percent  of  their  disposable 
income.  They  never  save  over  5  to  7 
percent  maximum,  using  all  the  rest  for 
expenditures  of  goods  or  services.  We 
can  predict  fairly  certain  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  $8.7  billion  total  tax  reduc-j 
tlon  granted  to  individuals — yes,  even  asj 
much  as  95  ijercent  of  it  will  be  spent? 
by  individuals  on  consumer  goods.  This! 
means  then  that  the  production  of  con^ 
sumer  goods  will  have  to  l>e  stepped  up 
to  meet  this  new  demand.  This  is  the 
beginning  of  a  chain  reaction.  Indus-i 
trialists  are  encouraged  to  expand  their 
plants  because  of  this  new  consumen 
demand.  This  increased  purchasing! 
means  more  employment  and  a  greater 
number  of  Individusds  subject  to  taxa- 
tion not  only  on  the  Federal  level  but} 
also  State  and  local.  Part  of  this  eco- 
nomic upsurge  actually  will  Immediatelj^ 
be  claimed  by  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments.  In  taxes. 

The  multiplier  effect  does  not  stop  but 
continues  on  and  on.  The  industrialist 
soon  realizes  he  must  further  expand  ot 
modernize  his  plant  with  new  equipmenti 
This  provides  more  jobs  and  a  bigget 
pajrroll  and  more  disposable  income  ill 
turn  for  larger  consiuner  purchases^ 
This  reaction  goes  on  for  two  or  thre^ 
turns  of  the  clock.  Whether  you  call  it 
the  multiplier  effect  or  the  mushrooming 
principle,  or  chain  reaction,  or  however 
described,  this  roimdrobin  or  circulai- 
effect  Is  an  economic  reality.  | 

Certainly  no  one  can  say  that  a  re+ 
cession  in  1964  Is  inevitable  without  i 
tax  cut  or  impossible  with  one.    But  thi^ 
bill,  as  the  President  has  put  it,  is  re*- 
cession  Insurance.    There  has  been  a 
recession  on  the   average   of  every  4J 
months  since  World  War  n,  or  every  44 
months  since  the  end  of  World  War  X 
and.  come  January  1964.  it  will  be  exactl^ 
44  months  since  the  last  recession  begai^ 
A  while  ago  we  mentioned  the  tax  cult 
back  during  the  Coolidge  administratiot 
and  also  the  tax  reduction  in  Great  Brit- 
ain in  April  1963.    Well,  there  is  another 
parallel  much  closer  in  point  of  time  an<i 
distance  and  that  is  the  tax  reduction 
right  here  in  our  own  United  States  by 
the  tax  bill  of  1962.    I  refer  to  the  bi(l 
which  accorded  corporations  an  investi- 
ment  incentive  of  7  percent.    There  were 
those  who  were  beginning  to  say,  follow<- 
ing  the  stock  market  crash  after  Memo- 
rial Day  of  1962.  that  there  woiald  be  a 
Kennedy  recession.    But  In  spite  of  pes- 
simism, the  economy  shrugged  off  Itis 
problems  and  moved  ahead  on  a  high 
plateau.    Why?    Because  the  Congress 
provided  for  a  tax  credit  for  certain 


types  of  business  Investment  and  there 
was  the  further  provision  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  for  a  revision  of  its  de- 
preciation schedule.  We  did  not  sup- 
port this  bill  on  the  House  side  that  year 
because  it  contained  what  we  thought 
were  some  other  very  bad  features  which 
outweighed  the  good  in  the  bill.  When 
it  returned  from  action  by  the  Senate, 
these  were  removed  and  it  received  oxir 
support.  The  important  thing  to  re- 
member, however,  is  the  big  increase  in 
business  expenditures  for  plants  and 
equipment  which  resulted.  The  rather 
minor  tax  change  of  last  year  has  been 
one  of  the  biggest  sui-prises  of  all  time 
to  our  economists.  It  has  even  surprised 
the  most  optimistic  Treasiuy  officials. 
The  thing  we  should  all  remember  about 
this  tax  reduction  of  1962  is  that  It  is 
truly  a  demonstration  on  a  limited  scale 
of  what  a  genuine  tax  cut  would  do  for 
our  Nation.  It  is  really  a  sort  of  work- 
ing or  operating  scale  model  of  the  1963 
tax  reduction  bill.  The  lesson  to  be 
learned  is — remove  the  tax  burden  from 
a  strong  economy  and  watch  it  r\m. 

Everyone  in  America  has  been  talking 
about  a  tax  cut  now  since  about  the  first 
of  the  year.  This  long  discussion  with- 
out action  is  an  additional  reason  why 
this  bill  should  have  passed  the  House 
without  any  further  delay  and  be  quickly 
passed  by  the  other  body.  The  reason  is 
that  this  kind  of  buildup  anticipation 
could  turn  into  disappointment  by  the 
business  community  and  could  even 
mean  a  slowdown  of  consumer  purchas- 
ing and  retrenchment  by  corporations  in 
new  plant  investment.  In  other  words, 
failure  to  pass  this  bill  could  have  a  de- 
pressant effect  and  cause  our  economy  to 
tailspin  into  a  recession. 

The  House  acted  wisely  in  passing  the 
bill  without  attaching  a  self-defeating 
amendment.  Economic  history  shows 
what  legislation  of  this  kind  can  accom- 
plish. Those  who  supported  this  bill  can 
be  proud  of  their  week's  work. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REDISTRICTING 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
June  this  House  was  alerted  to  a  prob- 
lem of  more  than  passing  Interest  to 
every  American  citizen,  and  a  problem  of 
particular  personal  interest  to  every 
Member  of  this  House.  I  refer  to  the 
action  taken  in  June  when  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  noted  "prob- 
able Jurisdiction"  in  several  cases  Involv- 
ing the  State  laws  which  established 
congressional  districts  and  which  are  the 
foundation  for  the  election  of  Members 
to  this  House.  That  was  our  first  warn- 
ing. In  the  language  of  the  military, 
we  might  say  we  are  now  in  condition 
n  of  an  alert  because  the  Justice  De- 
partment, through  the  Solicitor  General, 
has  filed  a  brief  In  which  It  outlines  Its 
position  and  in  which  it  comes  out  very 
strongly  for  equitable  redlstricting  of 
congressional  districts  which  will  inter- 


est, of  course,  the  membership  of  this 
House. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
Solicitor  General  when  he  says  "there  is 
scant  reason  today  for  any  substantial 
deviation  from  the  principle  that  repre- 
sentation should  be  proportionate  to 
population."  But,  I  say  again  as  I  said 
last  June,  we  are  courting  a  humiliation 
In  this  House  if  we  do  not  set  our  own 
House  in  order  before  the  Supreme  Court 
does  it  for  us.  There  are  redlstricting 
bills  now  pending  In  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  I  urge  the  House  that 
we  do  take  action  on  those  bills  and  that 
we  act  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following 
newspaper  articles  referring  to  this  very 
important  matter. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  26,  19631 
U.S.  BBiir  Ties  Apportionment  to 

PoPtn-ATION 

(By  James  E.  Clayton) 

The  Department  of  Jxistlce  said  yester- 
day that  the  basic  method  of  apportioning 
seats  In  State  legislatures  must  be  related 
directly  to  population. 

In  a  brief  filed  with  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  Department  said  it  would  leave  to  a  fu- 
ture date  Its  argument  on  whether  there 
are  any  other  systems  of  opportlonment  that 
are  constitutional.  But  It  said  that  If  any 
other  systems  are  permlssable,  they  cannot 
deviate  too  sharply  from  representation 
based  on  population. 

Even  If  a  State  Is  allowed  by  the  Federal 
Constitution  to  divide  the  seats  In  one  house 
by  counties  or  by  geographic  areas,  the 
Department  said,  the  seats  In  the  other 
house  must  be  divided  according  to  popu- 
lation. 

Applying  this  standard,  the  Department 
said  the  apportionment  systems  now  In  use 
In  Virginia,  Maryland,  Alabama  and  New 
York  are  unconstitutional. 

PRESENTED     BY     COX 

Solicitor  General  Archibald  Cox  made 
known  the  Federal  Governmeufs  view  In  a 
brief  In  the  Maryland  case.  He  wiU  file 
briefs  later  In  the  other  three  cases.  The 
Coxirt  has  scheduled  arguments  on  all  four, 
possibly  In  November. 

The  Court's  decisions  in  these  cases  will 
establish  guidelines  for  the  division  of  seats 
In  the  legislatures  of  all  States  and  substan- 
tially affect  the  kind  of  SUte  governments 
that  develop  In   the   future. 

In  a  Tennessee  case,  18  months  ago,  the 
Court  said  apportionment  systems  can  be 
tested  In  lawsuits  but  It  left  open  the  de- 
velopment of  standards  for  lower  courts  to 
apply. 

Yesterday's  Government  brief  Is  aimed  at 
helping  the  Court  develop  those  standards. 
It  was  filed  because  the  Federal  Government 
Intervened  In  the  Tennessee  case  and  be- 
cause the  Department  ^f  Justice  believes  re- 
apportionment Is  a  fundamental   issue. 

STARTING  POINT 

The  brief  said  the  sUrtlng  point  In  all 
reapportionment  cases  must  be  equal  repre- 
sentation for  persons  similarly  situated.  Any 
deviation.  It  said.  Is  unconstitutional  "un- 
less the  differentiation  has  a  relevant  and 
substantial  Justification." 

None  of  the  four  cases,  the  Department 
said,  called  upon  the  Supreme  Court  to  de- 
cide what  would  be  a  substantial  Justifica- 
tion. 

In  none  of  these  SUtes,  It  said,  had  a 
serious  attempt  been  made  to  apportion  the 
seats  In  one  house  on  a  population  basis 
and  In  another  on  an  area  or  other  basis. 

Maryland,  It  said,  had  destroyed  Its  claim 
to  that  kind  of  system  by  giving  Baltimore 
City  six  State  senators  while  all  the  counties 
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got  one  senator  each.  The  result  of  the 
existing  system  Is  that  suburban  Prince 
Georges,  Montgomery,  and  Baltimore  Coun- 
ties get  fewer  seats  than  they  would  be  en- 
titled to  on  a  population  basis. 

In  Virginia,  the  Government's  brief  said, 
the  system  of  apportionment  Is  either  a 
crazy-qullt  or  else  an  Instance  of  hostile  dls- 
crlmlnation  against  residents  of  suburban 
Arlington  and  Fairfax  Counties  and  the  city 
of  Norfolk. 

In  Alabama,  the  Government  said,  the  ap- 
portionment system  Indicated  the  State 
lacked  any  policy.  Barbour  County  with 
12,350  people  has  two  representatives  while 
Baldwin  County  with  49.088  has  only  one. 

New  York,  the  brief  said,  has  a  system 
of  representation  based  on  utterly  Irrelevant, 
If  not  Invidious,  criteria.  Seats  In  the  State 
senate  are  divided  on  a  population  basis 
but  the  representation  of  any  county  with 
more  than  6  percent  of  the  population  Is 
arbitrarily  limited.  The  only  purpose  of 
that,  the  Government  said.  Is  to  preserve 
minority  rule. 

TWO    QUESTIONS    ASKEO 

The  Government  suggested  two  questions 
that  might  be  asked  if  a  State  chose  some 
representation  system  other  than  one  based 
on  population: 

"Is  the  differentiation  based  on  criteria 
relevant  for  the  purposes  of  governmental 
organization  or  the  electoral  process? 

"Is  the  alleged  objective  one  that  a  State 
may  reasonably  deem  adequate  to  Justify  the 
inequalities  actually  resulting,  taking  Into 
account  the  primacy  of  the  principles  of 
voter  equality  and  majority  rule?" 

In  terms  of  basic  policy,  the  Government 
said: 

"An  apportionment  of  representation  in  a 
legislative  body  in  a  manner  that  gives  the 
people  of  some  areas  greater  representation 
per  capita  than  others  Is  an  unwarranted 
departure  from  the  democratic  Ideals  of 
equality  and  majority  rule. 

"Whatever  justification  the  origins  of 
political  Institutions,  the  scattered  character 
of  settlements,  difficulties  of  travel  and  com- 
munications and  the  coherence  of  local  com- 
munities may  once  have  afforded  for  other 
bases  of  representation,  there  is  scant  reason 
today  for  any  substantial  deviation  from 
the  principle  that  representation  should  be 
proportionate  to  population." 


[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Sept.  26,  1963] 
EQUAL  Representation 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  brought  in 
a  powerful  argument  for  equal  representation 
in  Congress.  Its  brief  is  addressed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Georgia  redlstricting 
case,  but  It  will  also  re-echo  through  the 
Halls  of  Congress.  For  Congress,  over  a  pe- 
riod of  many  years,  has  merely  winked  at  the 
gross    Inequality    of    congressional    districts. 

The  extent  to  which  American  democracy 
has  been  tainted  by  this  practice  Is  pointedly 
Illustrated  by  the  Georgia  case.  That  State's 
Fifth  Congressional  District,  Including  At- 
lanta and  Its  suburbs,  has  a  population  of 
823.680  compared  to  272,154  In  the  ninth  dis- 
trict. In  otiier  words,  a  voter  In  Atlanta  has 
less  than  one-third  the  representation  In 
Congress  that  Is  granted  to  Georgia's  most 
favored  rural  residents. 

This  Is  not,  of  course,  a  unique  situation. 
In  Michigan  and  Texas  the  disparity  between 
the  most  favored  and  least  favored  districts 
Is  four  to  one.  Arizona,  Colorado,  and  Ohio 
are  also  somewhat  worse  than  Georgia  In 
their  denial  of  equal  representation.  All 
these  States  and  many  others  have  made  a 
mockery  of  the  democratic  principle  that  the 
House  should  represent  the  people. 

Solicitor  General  Archibald  Cox  and  his 
colleagues  have  amassed  an  Impressive  vol- 
ume of  evidence  to  show  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  Intended  the  House  to  represent  the 
people  directly  and  that  congressional  dis- 


tricting within  the  States,  as  well  as  the 
apportionment  of  House  seats  among  the 
States,  was  to  be  on  this  basis.  Congress  now 
Insists  on  an  equitable  distribution  of  seats 
to  the  States  after  each  census,  but  It  has 
failed  to  require  similar  standards  of  the 
States  In  setting  up  congressional  districts. 
Bills  for  this  purpose  seem  to  get  nowhere 
because  of  the  leirge  number  of  Congressmen 
who  have  a  vested  Interest  in  the  current  in- 
equities. 

As  a  practical  matter,  therefore,  the  best 
hope  for  correction  of  this  "Invidious  dis- 
crimination" against  urban  voters  seems  to 
lie  In  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Court's 
famous  decision  that  grossly  unequal  repre- 
sentation In  State  legislatures  Is  a  denial  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  under  the  14th 
amendment  seems  to  apply  with  equal  force 
to  discriminatory  congressional  districting. 
There  Is,  to  be  sure,  the  distinction  that 
Congress  Is  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  But  the  action  here  Is 
not  against  Congress.  Only  the  validity  of 
Georgia's  obsolete  redlstricting  statute  Is 
involved.  Indeed,  action  by  the  Court  Is 
sought  to  bring  Georgia  and  other  States 
Into  line  with  the  policy  that  Congress  has 
adopted  for  itself — a  policy  that  Is  Implicit  in 
the  Constitution. 

Congress  could  rush  through  a  bill  that 
would  cure  this  running  sore  In  our  demo- 
cratic system.  But  In  the  absence  of  such  ac- 
tion It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  the  courts  can 
fall  to  find  unconstitutional  discrimination 
In  a  State  law  that  reduces  the  representation 
of  one  citizen  to  less  than  one-third  that  of 
another.  ' 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  24,  1963] 
United  States  Wottld  Alter  House  District- 
ing— Presses    in    High    CotTRT    Briet    for 
Reapportionment  on  Basis  or  Population 
Washington. — The     Justice     Department 
said  today  that  the  Constitution   required 
congressional  districts  of  substantially  equal 
population. 

This  view,  taken  In  a  brief  filed  In  the 
Supreme  Court,  could  cause  a  political  up- 
heaval If  adopted  by  the  Court.  More  than 
half  the  States  would  probably  have  to  re- 
vise their  congressional  districts  If  chal- 
lenged In  lawsuits. 

The  Justice  Department  submitted  the 
brief  as  a  friend  of  the  Court  In  a  Georgia 
case  to  be  argued  In  the  new  term  beginning 
next  month.  The  suit  was  brought  by  two 
voters  In  Atlanta  on  the  ground  that  the 
Georgia  districts  diluted  the  weight  of  their 
votes. 

The  Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Georgia, 
which  Includes  Atlanta,  had  a  population  of 
823,680  In  1960.  The  State's  smallest  dis- 
trict, the  ninth,  made  up  of  rural  counties, 
has  a  population  of  272,154. 

dismissed    BT    U.S.    COURT 

A  three-judge  Federal  district  court  dis- 
missed the  case.  It  said  the  Georgia  Legis- 
lature, recently  reapportioned  under  Court 
order,  might  Itself  revise  the  congressional 
districts,  or,  it  said.  Congress  might  act. 

The  Justice  Department  urged  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  reverse  this  ruling  and  send 
the  case  back  for  a  trial. 

The  brief  said  that  the  Supreme  Court 
need  not  now  decide  the  ultimate  question — 
whether  the  Constitution  requires  congres- 
sional districts  to  be  equal  In  population. 
It  said  the  lower  court  should  try  the  case 
first. 

But  the  brief  made  amply  clear  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  own  view  of  the  constitu- 
tional Issue.  That  view  was  that  no  factors 
except  population  equality  may  properly  be 
considered  In  drawing  congressional  district 
lines. 

"The  language  and  history  of  the  Constitu- 
tion," the  brief  said,  "make  clear  that  con- 
gressional districts  are  to  be  as  equal  as 
possible." 


The  Georgia  case  will  give  the  Supreme 
Court  Its  first  opportunity  to  deal  with  the 
congressional  district  problem  since  Its  land- 
mark 1962  decision  In  a  Tennessee  case.  It 
held  then  that  the  districting  of  legislatures 
was  open  to  judicial  scrutiny. 

Since  then  reapportionment  activity  has 
swept  the  country,  and  lower  courts  have 
ordered  many  State  legislative  houses  reap- 
portioned. Seven  cases  testing  what  the 
Constitution  requires  of  State  legislative 
districts  win  be  heard  by  the  Supreme 
Court  this  term. 

In  addition,  the  Court  has  before  It  one 
case  dealing  not  with  population  Imbalances 
but  with  alleged  racial  motives  in  the  actual 
drawing  of  lines. 

That  case  concerns  New  York's  so-called 
silk  stocking  congressional  district,  the  17th. 
A  group  of  Democratic  leaders  have  charged 
that  the  lines  were  drawn  to  exclude  Negroes 
and  Puerto  Rlcans.  Some  Negro  Democratic 
leaders,  however,  have  differed  with  the  suit. 

The  Justice  Department,  It  was  learned, 
will  file  no  brief  and  take  no  position  In  the 
17th  District  case.  It  regards  the  problem 
of  gerrymandering,  or  distortion  of  district 
lines,  as  quite  different  from  that  of  popula- 
tion Inequality — and  perhaps  more  difficult. 

In  its  brief  In  the  Georgia  case,  the  De- 
partment said  State  policies  "are  entitled  to 
weight  In  apportioning  State  legislatures" 
but  "have  little  application  In  choosing  Fed- 
eral officials." 

After  an  examination  of  the  history  of 
the  Constitution,  the  brief  said,  "the  Con- 
stitution makes  plain  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  Intended  to  represent 
population." 


ESTABLISHING  QUOTAS  ON  THE  IM- 
PORTATION OF  RESIDUAL  FUEL 
OIL 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  joined  by  32  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  today  in  introducing  legislation  to 
establish  by  law  quotas  on  the  Importa- 
tion of  residual  fuel  oil  to  be  used  as  fuel 
In  P.A.D.  Districts  I  through  IV,  which 
covers  all  of  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  Identical  legislation  will  be  In- 
troduced in  the  other  body  this  after- 
noon. 

The  legislation  provides  that  Import 
quota  on  residual  oil  for  any  calendar 
quarter  shall  be  50  percent  of  consump- 
tion of  residual  fuel  oil  during  the  corre- 
sponding quarter  of  the  previous  year. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  In  this  legislation  we  are  not  asking 
that  residual  oil  Import  quotas  be  rolled 
back.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  leglsla- 
lation,  had  It  been  effective  this  year, 
would  have  resulted  in  an  increase  of  3 
percent  in  imports. 

What  we  are  seeking  through  this  leg- 
islation is  long-term  stabilization  of  Im- 
ports. Spokesmen  for  the  coal  Industry 
have  assured  me  they  will  support  this 
approach  to  the  solution  of  a  problem 
which  has  created  very  real  difficulties 
for  their  industry  and  for  the  men  and 
women  who  depend  upon  the  mining  and 
transporting  of  Qpal  for  a  livelihood. 
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The  fact  that  residual  oil  imports  have 
increased  consistently  under  the  present 
mandatory  import  control  program 
which  was  established  by  Presidential 
proclamation  is.  I  think  ample  evidence 
that  legislation  is  needed. 

All  domestic  fuels  Industries  are 
affected  by  excessive  residual  oil  imports. 
This  imported  oil  is  sold  principally  along 
the  east  coast  in  competition  with  do- 
mestic coal  and  domestically  produced 
residual  oil.  The  loss  of  this  market  has 
had  adverse  effects  upon  both  industries, 
both  of  which  are  entitled  to  the  mini- 
mum protection  which  this  legislation 
affords. 

This  question  of  residual  oil  imports 
Is  not  a  sectional  matter.  We  are  desd- 
Ing  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  a  national 
problem,  one  that  affects  two  of  our  most 
basic  indiistries,  oil  and  coal.  The  fact 
that  elected  representatives  from  13 
States  have  Joined  in  introducing  this 
legislation  clearly  shows  that  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  widespread  concern. 

For  the  information  of  the  Members 
of  the  House,  I  wish  to  insert  at  this 
point  the  text  of  a  press  release  which 
was  jointly  Issued  by  those  Members  of 
both  Houses  who  are  introducing  this 
legislation. 

Washtncton,  DC. — Thirty-seven  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  today  intro- 
duced legislation  to  limit  imports  of  residual 
fuel  oil  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  50 
percent  of  the  total  residual  oil  consumed  in 
the  same  quarter  of  the  previous  yetur. 

In  a  Joint  statement,  the  37  legislators 
declared: 

"A  careful  review  of  the  operation  of  the 
existing  mandatory  import  control  program 
on  reaidual  oil,  established  by  Presidential 
proclamation  effective  AprU  1,  1959,  makes  it 
abundantly  clear  that  the  present  method  of 
controlling  residual  oil  imports  needs  to  be 
strengthened  and  improved. 

"The  control  program  has  not  checked  the 
Increase  in  Imports  as  was  originally  intend- 
ed. This  is  not  because  of  any  failure  of 
Intent  on  the  executive  branch,  either  under 
Presidents  EUsenhower  or  Kennedy,  but  rather 
because  a  control  program  of  this  type,  lack- 
ing any  guidelines  of  law,  is  subjected  to  al- 
aaost  irresistible  pressures  from  interested 
parties  on  both  sides. 

"The  present  method  of  establishing  resld- 
nal  Import  quotas  by  Executive  determina- 
tion creates  an  almost  intolerable  situation 
for  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  When  the  time  for  establishing  a 
new  quota  nears,  the  executive  branch  is  sub- 
jected to  pulling  and  hauling  from  all  sides — 
from  domestic  sources  as  well  as  from  the 
Venesuelan  Oovemment  which  insists  that 
its  economy  would  be  Jeopardized  without 
Increased  quotas. 

"The  same  situation  occurs  when,  because 
of  unusually  cold  weather  or  some  other 
factor  there  appears  to  be  a  threatened 
shortage  In  some  particular  area  and  cries 
go  up  for  special  emergency  quota  increases. 
Only  last  winter  we  saw  this  type  of  pressure 
bring  about  a  special  increase  in  the  quota 
of  5  million  barrels  when.  In  actual  fact  the 
increased  consumption  amounted  to  only 
600,000  barrels.  Inevitably,  these  Increases 
then  become  part  of  the  regular  quota,  and 
are  retained  in  sticceedlng  years. 

"Ab  a  result  of  these  pressures.  Imports  of 
residual  oU  permissible  under  the  quotas 
have  increased  from  a  rate  of  136  million 
barrels  a  year  when  they  began  to  210  million 
barrels  this  year. 

"We  do  believe  that  passage  by  the  Con- 
gress of  legislation  establishing  a  reason- 
able and  equitable  formula  for  holding  Im- 
ports at  a  level  proportionate  to  consump- 


tion demand  Is  absolutely  essential.  Such 
legislation  would  relieve  the  President  of  this 
odious  pressure  and  would  establish  long 
needed  fuel  market  stability  which  the  coal 
producers,  miners,  and  transporting  indus- 
tries, as  well  as  other  domestic  fuels  indus- 
tries, have  so  long  sought." 

Introducing  the  legislation  In  the  Senate 
were  Senators  Jennings  Randolph,  Demo- 
crat, of  West  Virginia;  Robirt  C.  Btro. 
Democrat,  of  West  Virginia;  Thruston  B. 
Morton,  Republican  of  Kentucky;  John 
Sherman  Cooper,  Republican,  of  Kentucky; 
and  Vance  Hartke.  Democrat,  of  Indiana. 

Introducing  similar  legislation  in  the 
House  were  Representatives  Thomas  A. 
Morgan,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania;  Howard 
H.  Baker.  Republican,  of  Tennessee:  Frank 
T.  Bow,  Republican,  of  Ohio;  William  O. 
Brat,  Republican,  of  Indiana;  Laurence  J. 
Burton,  Republican,  of  Utah;  Prank  M. 
CLARK,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania;  John 
H.  Dent,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania;  Win- 
PTELO  K.  Denton.  Democrat,  of  Indiana;  Eo 
Edmoni>son,  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma;  Daniel 
J.  Flood,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania;  Ken- 
irr^a/j.  Orat,  Democrat,  of  Illinois;  Wil- 
liam Henrt  Harrison,  Repxibllcan,  of 
Wyoming;  Watne  L.  Hays,  Democrat,  of 
Ohio;  Ken  Heckler,  Democrat ,  of  West 
Virginia;  George  Huddlestow,  Jr.,  Democrat, 
of  Alabama:  W.  Pat  Jennings,  Democrat, 
of  Virginia;  Elizabeth  Kez,  Democrat,  of 
West  Virginia;  Charles  McC.  Mathlas,  Re- 
publican, of  Maryland;  Joseph  M.  McDade, 
Republican,  of  Pennsylvania;  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton,  Republican,  of  Maryland;  Arch  A. 
Moore,  Republican,  of  West  Virginia;  Wil- 
liam H.  Natcher,  Democrat,  of  Kentucky; 
Arnold  Olsxn,  Democrat,  of  Montana;  Carl 
D.  Perkins,  Democrat,  of  Kentucky;  Mel  vim 
Price,  Democrat,  of  Illinois;  George  M. 
Rhodes.  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania;  Fred  B. 
Roonet,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania;  Rich- 
ard L.  Roudebxtsh,  Republican,  of  Indiana; 
John  P.  Satlor,  Republican,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Eugene  Siler,  Republican,  of  Ken- 
tucky: John  M.  Slack.  Jr.,  Democrat,  of  West 
Virginia;  and  Harlet  O.  Staggers,  Democrat, 
of  West  Virginia. 

The  Joint  statement  by  the  legislators  also 
declared: 

"To  meet  what  is  truly  a  national  rather 
than  a  sectional  problem,  we  have  proposed 
legislation  which  is  realistic  and  fair.  We 
are  not  asking  that  present  import  quotas 
on  residxial  fuel  oil  be  rolled  back.  Rather, 
we  have  proposed  that  residual  oil  imports 
into  districU  I  through  IV  (all  of  the  U.S. 
mainland  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains)  In 
any  calendar  quarter  shall  not  exceed  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  consumption  of  residual 
fuel  oil  in  this  area  during  the  corresponding 
calendar  quarter  of  the  previous  year.  The 
bill  also  would  authorize  the  President  to 
Increase  imports  temporarily  in  the  event  of 
an  emergency. 

"We  do  not  see  how  any  individual  or 
group,  or  any  section  of  the  Nation,  can 
object  to  an  even  division  of  a  domestic 
market  between  an  imported  product  and 
a  domestic  product. 

"In  effect,  what  this  legislation  proposes 
Is  the  preservation  of  a  faU-  share  of  the  im- 
portant east  coast  industrial  fuels  market  for 
domestic  fuels— coal  and  domestically  pro- 
duced residtial  fuel  oil.  As  it  now  operates, 
the  program  has  carved  out  a  growing  share 
of  this  market  for  imported  oil  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  coal  and  domestic  oil,  which  cannot 
compete  with  it." 

The  sponsors  of  the  bill  also  cited  eight  in- 
creases in  import  quotas  under  this  so- 
called  mandatory  import  control  program  as 
Justification   of  the   legislation. 

Permissible  quotas  have  Increased  from 
343,000  barrels  daily,  when  the  program  was 
first  started  in  1959,  to  575,000  barrels  daily 
at  the  present  time  they  pointed  out. 

"Total  imports  this  year  will  be  the  equiva- 
lent, in  energy  value,  of  50  million  tons  of 
coal  or  about  11  percent  of  total  U5.  pro- 


duction In  1962,"  the  Joint  statement  de- 
clared. "However,  the  true  Impact  is  even 
more  serious  than  this  would  indicate  be- 
cause all  of  the  coal  displaced  by  Imported 
residual  fuel  oil  along  the  east  coast  orig- 
inates in  the  hard-hit  unemployment  re- 
gions of  the  Appalachians,  principally  in 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  east  Kentucky, 
and  Maryland.  Fifty  million  tons  of  coal  is 
equal  to  23  percent  of  the  entire  produc- 
tion of  coal  in  these  Appalachian  fields  In 
1962. 

"A  true  evalution  of  the  impact  of  re- 
sidual oil  Imports  of  this  magnitude  upon 
these  areas  suffering  from  economic  disloca- 
tion can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the 
production  of  1  million  tons  of  coal  pro- 
vides Jobs  for  about  400  coal  miners  and  250 
railroad  men  fc«-  the  transportation  of  this 
coal  to  market. 

"By  means  of  this  legislation,  we  can 
provide  protection  against  the  further  ero- 
sion of  coal  and  railroad  Jobs  and  can  pro- 
duce long-term  stability  in  residual  oil  im- 
ports which  the  coal  Industry  must  have  be- 
fore it  can  plan  and  carry  out  an  invest- 
ment program  in  new  mines  and  equip- 
ment." 

Note  to  correspondents: 

Residual  oU  is  the  leftover  residue  after 
more  valuable  light  products  have  been  re- 
fined out  of  crude  oil.  It  is  usable  only  for 
burning  in  large  boilers,  such  as  utility 
plants,  some  industries,  and  large  buildings. 
It  cannot  be  burned  in  small  heating  plants, 
such  as  are  used  in  homes. 

Imported  residual  has  practically  no  mar- 
ket in  Latin  America  where  it  originates, 
and  thus  no  intrinsic  value.  As  a  result 
it  can  be  sold  in  the  United  States  at  al- 
most any  price  necessary  to  undercut  the 
market  for  domestic  fuels. 
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RESIDUAL  FUEL  OIL 

Mi-s.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  establish  by  law  import 
quotas  for  residual  fuel  oil. 

As  the  Representative  of  one  of  the 
largest  coal  producing  districts  in  the 
Nation,  I  know  first  hand  of  the  need  for 
this  legislation. 

Many  of  our  workers  have  been  denied 
the  opportunity  to  work  because  of  the 
loss  of  coal  markets.  And  there  is  no 
question  but  that  imported  residual  fuel 
oil  has  had  a  serious  effect  upon  the 
market  for  West  Virginia  coal  on  the 
east  coast,  which  in  turn  has  been  re- 
flected in  declining  job  opportunities. 

Those  of  us  who  represent  coal  areas 
are  alarmed  because  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  an  end  in  sight  to  increases  in 
residual  oil  imports  under  the  present 
mandatory  oil  Import  progi-am.  There 
have  been  eight  Increases  in  imports 
since  1959.  These  increases  amount  to 
80  million  barrels,  or  the  equivalent  of 
some  20  million  tons  of  coal. 

I  think  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
we  are  not  trying  through  this  legisla- 
tion to  cut  back  the  amount  of  oil  which 
can  be  imported  or  to  deny  an  adequate 
supply  of  imported  oil  to  any  area  which 
has  come  to  depend  upon  it.  We  are 
proposing  to  hold  Imports  to  50  percent 
of  consumption  which,  I  believe  every- 
one must  agree,  is  a  generous  formula. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  legis- 
lation their  most  careful  and  sympa- 
thetic consideration. 


RESIDUAL  FUEL   OIL 

Mr.    SAYLOR.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask^ 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  intro- 
duction today  of  legislation  by  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  House  Members  from 
widely  separated  areas  of  the  Nation  to 
establish  Import  quotas  on  residual  fuel 
oil  is  an  effort  to  achieve  by  law  a  long- 
term  solution  to  a  problem  which  up  to 
now  we  have  tried  unsuccessfully  to  han- 
dle through  the  executive  branch. 

Mandatory  controls  on  imports  of  this 
foreign  waste  oil  were  first  established  by 
Presidential  proclamation  effective  April 
1,  1959.  Since  that  time  there  have  been 
eight  increases  in  import  quotas. 

Anyone  would  have  to  agree  that  a  so- 
called  mandatory  import  control  pro- 
gram which  permits  this  many  increases 
is  not  worthy  of  the  name. 

I  personally  am  convinced,  and  I  have 
been  for  a  long  time,  that  the  only  way 
we  can  get  meaningful  import  controls 
is  through  legislation.  The  Congress 
should  establish  the  formula  under 
which  these  imports  can  be  brought  into 
the  Nation — not  the  President  or  some 
subordinate  ofiBcial  to  whom  he  delegates 
the  responsibility. 

This  Is  controversial  legislation.  I  am 
sure  my  friends  from  New  England  are 
going  to  scream  loud  and  long.  But  I 
would  remind  them  that  what  we  are 
proposing  in  this  legislation  is  a  50-50 
division  of  the  domestic  market  for  this 
type  of  industrial  fuel  between  imported 
oil  and  domestic  coal  and  domestically 
produced  residual  oil. 

I  do  not  think  this  Is  asking  too  much. 
Certainly,  the  coal  producers  of  Penn- 
sylvania, West  Virginia,  and  other  Appa- 
lachian areas  have  a  right  to  share  in 
the  growth  of  this  fuels  market.  Yet, 
without  this  legislation  we  know  that 
will  not  happen.  As  the  markets  get 
larger,  the  import  quota  will  be  increased 
to  more  than  offset  any  market  growth. 
Coal  and  domestic  residual  oil  will  con- 
tinue to  be  frozen  out,  because  they  can- 
not sell  their  products  cheap  enough  to 
compete  against  this  waste  product  from 
foreign  countries. 

This  is  sound  legislation  we  have 
offered  and  I  hope  that  hearings  can 
be  arranged  at  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  I  have  every  confidence  that 
if  we  are  given  the  opportunity  the  sup- 
porters of  this  legislation  can  make  out 
a  persuasive  case  for  Its  passage.  It  is 
fair  and  equitable.  It  will  permit  the 
continuation  of  Imports  at  what  many 
people  consider  to  be  an  excessive  level, 
but  it  will  bring  stability  to  imports  which 
has  been  lacking  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  absolutely  no 
justification  for  the  manner  in  which 
this  Import  control  program  has  operated 
since  it  was  first  started. 


Import  quotas  started  off  at  a  level  of 
343,000  barrels  a  day.  They  are  now  up 
to  575,000  barrels  a  day. 

This  Is  an  Increase  of  80  million  bar- 
rels annually — the  equivalent  of  20  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal. 

When  this  amount  of  foreign  Imports 
is  poured  Into  a  market,  there  is  bound 
to  be  serious  repercussions  on  the  domes- 
tic economy.  In  the  areas  which  produce 
the  coal  which  is  displaced  by  this  waste 
oil  we  find  continuing  unemployment 
and  economic  distress. 

No  longer  is  the  impingement  of  for- 
eign fuel  on  coal  markets  confined  to 
electric  power  stations  on  or  near  the 
eastern  seaboard.  Now  that  It  is  pos- 
sible to  transmit  power  with  compara- 
tively Insignificant  line  losses  over  dis- 
tances of  at  least  500  miles,  a  single 
generating  station  served  by  tankers 
carrying  alien  oil  could  provide  elec- 
tricity for  consumers  from  New  England 
to  Georgia.  More  than  that,  the  threat 
could  be  extended  inland  to  our  very 
coal  producing  communities. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  electric 
utility  industry  might  hesitate  to  con- 
sider additional  Keystones.  The  coal- 
fired  1,600,000-kilowatt  Keystone  gener- 
ating station,  which  will  be  constructed 
on  the  Armstrong-Indiana  County  line, 
Pennsylvania,  will  transmit  electricity 
over  two  500,000-volt  lines,  one  to  Phila- 
delphia and  one  to  Newark,  with  a  tie- 
line  to  the  Metropolitan  New  York  area. 

While  in  justice  to  American  coal 
miners  and  railroad  workers  it  would 
be  more  equitable  to  cut  imports  far  be- 
low the  levels  provided  in  this  legislation, 
it  has  become  clear  that  the  State  De- 
partment's predilection  for  free  trade  is 
too  great  a  roadblock  to  a  more  reason- 
able program  at  this  time.  Thus  far  in 
1963  the  amount  of  residual  oil  entering 
U.S.  markets  has  already  exceeded  50 
million  tons  in  coal  equivalent,  a  figure 
which  in  itself  explains  why  there  is  so 
much  surplus  labor  in  our  mining  re- 
gions. 

The  quota  we  are  proposing  would  not 
cut  back  the  current  rate  of  imports,  but 
it  will  guarantee  the  protection  that  the 
coal  industry  needs  for  future  expansion 
In  the  utility  market.  The  legislation 
still  leaves  us  far  short  in  the  battle  to 
protect  American  labor,  yet  It  will  never- 
theless represent  a  major  gain. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  F>oint. 

The  SPEABIER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Morgan]  really  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  when  he  outlined  the  need  for  legis- 
lation setting  a  firm  national  policy  on 
residual  oil  imports.  The  weather  is 
getting  a  little  nippy  now,  and  that  will 
be  the  signal  for  some  interests  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  to  Increase  the  imports 
of  residual  oil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  excessive  imports 
constitute  serious  threats  to  the  markets 
for  coal.  It  is  about  time  that  we  had  a 
clear  cut  and  balanced  national  policy  on 
this  issue,  instead  of  engaging  in  the 
pulling  and  hauling  which  takes  place 


every  winter.  Everybody  concerned 
should  have  a  definite  and  predictable 
concept  of  the  size  of  imports.  Under 
the  legislative  formula  presented,  which 
I  have  endorsed  in  the  legislation  I  in- 
troduced in  company  with  my  colleagues, 
oil  consumers  would  be  amply  protected 
and  at  the  same  time  the  coal  industry 
would  be  protected. 

This  Is  a  sensible  approach  to  a  thorny 
problem,  and  I  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan] 
and  my  colleagues  who  are  joining  in  in- 
troducing this  legislation. 


REDEVELOPMENT    OP   DOWNTOWN 
AREA  IN  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  better  part  of  a  year  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  been  holdmg  hearings 
on  a  bill,  S.  628,  providing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  District  of  Columbia  Rede- 
velopment Act  of  1945  to  enable  the  re- 
development of  the  downtown  area  in 
Washington.  This  bill  which  has 
passed  the  Senate  would  give  the  same 
authority  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
imder  the  Redevelopment  Act  which 
every  city  in  the  United  States  enjoys 
with  the  exception  of  the  District. 

Recently  the  subcommittee  voted  out 
for  the  consideration  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  a 
bill  amended  with  so  many  restrictions 
that  It  would  make  it  impractical  to 
carry  on  any  constructive  movement 
recommended  and  sponsored  by  prom- 
ment  citizens  of  the  District.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  efforts  of  these  citizens 
have  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  and  other  public 
bodies. 

Under  permission  granted,  I  am  happy 
to  Include  in  these  brief  remarks  an  edi- 
torial of  the  Washington  Post  published 
today,  September  26,  which  sizes  up  the 
situation  well  and  I  hope  the  Members  of 
Congress  will  read  it: 

Bill  of  Complaints 

Grudgingly  and  belatedly,  Congressman 
DowDT  hap  at  last  permitted  his  subcom- 
mittee to  report  a  bill  for  the  redevelopment 
of  downtown  Washington's  rundown  com- 
mercial neighborhoods.  To  this  bill,  he  has 
appended  a  series  of  amendments  of  the  most 
unhelpful  sort.  They  are  bad  in  principle, 
and  worse  in  draftsmanship.  They  may  be 
expected  to  aggravate  precisely  the  faults 
that  Mr.  Dowdt  finds  In  the  local  urban 
renewal  program. 

The  blU  was  originally  written  to  give 
Washington  the  same  redevelopment  power 
that  Congress  has  already  offered  every  other 
American  city.  Congress  ought  not  now  at- 
tempt to  impose  upon  Washington  new  re- 
strictions, unparalleled  anjrwhere  else  In  the 
country,  prepared  by  a  chairman  and  a  staff 
with  no  experience  in  the  highly  complex 
field  of  redevelopment  legislation. 

Mr.  Dowdt  objects  to  the  length  of  time 
required  to  complete  renewal  projects.  But 
he  has  proposed  a  system  of  priority  rlghU 
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for  displaced  businessmen  ttiat  would  delaii 
conunerclal  projects  for  years.  Another  pur-j 
post  of  redevelopment  Is  to  force  the  renova4 
tlon  of  shabby  and  underutilized  buildingsj 
but  here  Mr.  Dowdt  would  prohibit  any  lm4 
position  of  higher  standards  In  redevelop-^ 
ment  projects.  What  is  the  purpose,  thenj 
Oi  redevelopment  at  all?  Competitive  bld-4 
ding  for  sites  can  be  usefully  Invoked  undet 
certain  carefully  chosen  circumstances,  but 
to  apply  the  practice  indiscriminately,  ai 
Mr.  DowBT  would,  only  turns  the  projects 
over  to   the   land   speculators.  J 

If  private  businessmen  are  to  invest  large 
Bum^  of  their  money  In  the  reconstruction 
of  downtown  Washington,  they  must  havt 
reasonable  assurance  of  rational  admlnisj 
trative  rules,  as  well  as  standards  of  design 
antf  ci>nstruction.  The  parent  House  Distrlci 
Committee,  we  hope,  will  bring  this  ecceni 
trie  bill  Into  conformity  with  the  Pedera^ 
law  that  already  obtains  everjrwhere  else  if 
this  country. 

AMENDMENTS      TO      COMMUNICA^ 
TIONS  ACT  OP  1934 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speake 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  th^ 
House  for  1  minute.  | 

Ttie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker 
I  rise  today  to  advise  the  Members  of  th^ 
House  of  Representatives  that,  as  chair 
man  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Commu 
nicatlons  and  Power  of  the  Committed 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  it 
is  my  intention  to  hold  hearings  as  sooi^ 
as  practicable  on  two  measures  that  ar^ 
of  prime  importance  to  the  communica 
tions  industry  of  this  Nation. 

One  of  these  is  HR.  6697.  a  bill  ti> 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of  193# 
to  prohibit  the  Federal  Communication* 
Commission  from  assessing  fees  ot" 
charges  for  services,  publications,  or  inf 
struments  unless  specifically  permittee 
by  law. 

The  other  measure  is  H.R.  8316,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Communications  Act  o|f 
1934  to  prohibit  the  Federal  Commuf 
nications  Commission  from  making  rulefe 
relating  to  the  length  or  frequency  of 
broadcast  advertisements. 

Although  these  two  measures  woul^ 
appear  to  deal  with  isolated,  specific,  anfl 
limited  problems,  I  would  warn  the  Mem*- 
bers  that  the  issue  involved  in  both  goep 
to  the  basic  governmental  theory  of  thfe 
separation  of  powers.  The  action  takeii 
by  the  Congress  with  relation  to  thes^ 
two  measures  could  very  well  serve  to 
clarify  and  spell  out  in  detail  the  ofB 
intended  by  the  Congress  for  the  ind 
pendent  agencies  to  occupy. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  gentL 
man  from  Texas  now  addressing  you  th; 
the  authority  relied  upon  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  for  the  a, 
sumption  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 
Commission  to  fix  license  fees  came  from 
some  comments  on  an  appropriation  bijl 
in  1951,  more  than  10  years  ago.  tt 
seems  that  the  authority  assumed  by  the 
Commission  for  the  rulemaking  powerls 
with  regard  to  fixing  the  length  or  fre- 
quency of  broadcast  advertisements  ^ 
traceable  to  the  proposition  that  Cont- 
gress  had  not  specifically  denied  thp 
Commission  such  powers.    This,  despite 


the  fact  that  on  a  number  of  previous 
occasions,  it  is  my  understanding,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  expressly  stated  that  it  did  not  have 
control  over  commercial  time. 

I  would  ask  that  you  seriously  weigh 
and  consider  the  trend  that  is  developing 
if  this  is  the  philosophy  that  is  being 
adopted  by  the  bureaus  created  by  the 
Congress  as  independent  agencies.  I 
would  hope  that  I  had  been  misadvised 
as  to  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Com- 
mission is  undertaking  to  assume  powers 
that,  in  my  opinion,  were  never  granted 
to  the  Commission  and  are  not  now 
vested  in  the  Commission. 

It  is  my  further  understanding  from 
the  rumor  mill  that  the  staff  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  is  toy- 
ing with  the  idea  of  advancing  the  argu- 
ment to  the  Commission  that  the  act  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  now  address- 
ing you  in  introducing  H.R.  8316  con- 
cerning commercials  on  television  and 
radio  broadcasts  is  an  admission  by  the 
Congress  that  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  now  has  the  power  to 
regulate  commercials  on  television  and 
radio.  Let  me  say  here  and  now  that 
any  staff  member  or  anyone  else  seri- 
ously presenting  such  an  argument  is  in 
gross  error.  If  such  person  has  any  edu- 
cation in  the  law  he  would  not  seriously 
advocate  such  a  philosophy.  The  cardi- 
nal rule  of  law  that,  in  my  opinion,  is 
applicable  in  this  instance,  is  the  simple 
proposition  that  the  agencies  such  as  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  do 
not  have  any  powers  not  expressly 
granted  to  them  by  Congress.  I  would 
go  further  in  this  respect  and  say  that 
these  powers  must  be  granted  by  the 
operation  of  the  legislative  processes  of 
the  Congress  and  cannot  be  assumed  or 
implied  from  language  in  an  appropri- 
ation bill  concerning  a  subject  matter 
that  has  not  been  acted  upon  by  the 
proper  legislative  committee. 

If  the  basic  rule  of  law  above  stated 
has  been  changed  or  is  going  to  be 
changed,  the  Congress  is  thereby  under- 
taking to  delegate  powers  to  independent 
agencies  never  intended  to  be  delegated 
under  the  Constitution.  In  my  opinion, 
such  actions  would  be  unconstitutional. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
does  not  have  power  not  expressly 
granted  to  it  by  the  Congress,  whether 
it  be  with  relation  to  fixing  license  fees 
or  allocating  time  limitations  or  other 
restraints  on  advertising  commercials  on 
radio  and  television.  The  assumption  of 
that  power  by  an  independent  agency, 
even  though  they  do  not  have  the  right 
to  so  do,  places  in  jeopardy  many  busi- 
nesses in  the  communications  industry 
and  in  related  pursuits.  Hence  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
now  addressing  you  that  Congress  should 
promptly  act  so  as  to  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  further  attempts  to  encroach 
upon  the  powers  of  Congress  will  not  be 
tolerated. 


PRAYER    AND    BIBLE    READING    IN 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.     Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  start  of  school  this  month  has  fo- 
cused much  attention  on  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  outlawing  prayer  and 
Bible  reading  in  the  public  schools.  The 
June  decision  is  making  itself  felt  on 
the  schoolchildren  and  their  parents. 

As  the  Members  of  this  body  know, 
on  the  desk  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
is  a  discharge  petition,  awaiting  the  sig- 
natures of  218  Members  so  that  a  floor 
vote  may  be  obtained.  The  petition  is 
the  outgrowth  of  a  new  joint  resolution 
introduced  by  some  30  Members  which 
would  amend  the  Constitution  to  permit 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  the  public 
schools. 

In  writing  our  great  Constitution,  did 
our  Founding  Fathers  intend  for  the 
mention  of  God  to  be  removed  from  our 
way  of  life,  our  schools,  our  documents, 
our  coins,  our  currency,  and  our  prayers 
in  official  groups?  On  the  contrary,  I 
believe  their  intention  was  that  we 
should  have  freedom  of  religion,  not 
freedom  from  it. 

Dr.  Louis  Evans  has  observed  that  the 
Constitution  provides  for  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion,  not  free  extermination 
of  it.  Despite  this,  the  great. majority 
of  the  schoolchildren  of  our  country, 
those  in  our  public  schools,  are  system- 
atically being  deprived,  not  only  of  those 
particular  and  denominational  religious 
exercises  and  objects  that  might  cause 
offense  to  those  of  differing  faiths,  but 
even  of  the  most  general  and  morally 
unobjectionable  practices. 

A  plaque  bearing  the  Ten  Command- 
ments was  ordered  removed  from  one 
classroom  wall.  The  singing  of  Christ- 
mas carols  by  school  choruses  was  for- 
bidden in  some  places.  The  singing  of 
the  fourth  stanza  of  "America"  was  out- 
lawed In  New  York  State. 

This  development  is  strangely  at  odds 
with  the  emphasis  on  religion  in  most  of 
the  great  documents  of  American  his- 
tory, and  with  the  religious  declarations 
that  form  an  essential  part  of  the  char- 
ters of  the  Colonies,  and  of  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  States  that  form  our  Union. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  in  his  well-known 
app>eal  for  prayers  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  said: 

We  have  been  assured  •  •  •  that  except 
the  Lord  build  a  house,  they  labor  in  vain 
that  build  it.  I  firmly  believe  this,  and  I 
also  believe  that  without  His  concurring  aid, 
we  shall  succeed  no  better  in  this  political 
building  than  the  builders  of  Babel. 

It  is  particularly  ironic  that  the  pres- 
ent campaign  to  eliminate  religious  prac- 
tices should  center  in  the  schools,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  school  tradi- 
tion of  America  is  so  strongly  religious. 
In  our  early  history,  almost  all  our 
schools  were  established  under  church 
auspices.  Early  textbooks  were  filled 
with  quotations  from  the  Bible. 

In  thousands  of  schools  today,  stu- 
dents are  violating  the  spirit,  if  not  the 
letter,  of  the  Supreme  Court  ruling. 
School  authorities  have  ordered  prayers 
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or  Bible  readings  continued  as  a  part  of 
school  policy,  In  direct  defiance  of  the 
Court's  ruling.  This  is  one  ruling  which 
cannot  really  be  enforced.  You  cannot 
send  in  Federal  troops  to  do  battle  with 
God. 

Said  one  student  in  my  district  to  her 
father  this  month:  "Daddy,  the  Supreme 
Court  is  stupid." 

I  am  no  lawyer,  but  surely  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  justified  legal  grounds 
for  making  its  decision,  based  on  its 
analysis  of  the  Constitution.  That  Is  why 
we  need  to  go  to  the  source  of  the  prob- 
lem instead  of  just  condemning  the 
Court  for  its  action.  We  need  to  amend 
the  Constitution. 

Discharge  Petition  No.  3  prop>oses  that 
an  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
be  brought  to  the  floor  for  House  action. 
The  resolution,  if  passed,  must  be  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  States  within  7  years.  The  resolu- 
tion contains  four  provisions: 

Section  1.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution 
shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  the  offering, 
reading  from,  or  listening  to  prayers  or 
Biblical  Scriptures,  if  participation  therein 
is  on  a  voluntary  basis.  In  any  governmental 
or  public  school,  institution,  or  place. 

Skc.  2.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall 
be  deemed  to  prohibit  making  references  to 
belief  in.  reliance  upon,  or  Invoking  the  aid 
of,  Ood  or  a  Supreme  Being,  in  any  govern- 
mental or  public  document,  proceeding, 
activity,  ceremony,  school.  Institution,  or 
place,  or  upon  any  coinage,  currency,  or 
obligation  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  in  this  article  shall  con- 
stitute an  establishment  of  religion. 

Sec.  4.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
imless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  7  years  from  the  date  of  Its  submis- 
sion to  the  States  by  the  Congress. 

In  my  18  years  In  Congress,  I  have 
signed  very  few  discharge  E>etitions,  be- 
lieving that  legislation  should  first  be 
considered  by  the  appropriate  committee 
where  it  can  be  considered  by  exF>erts. 
In  this  case,  however.  I  believe  that  the 
interests  of  the  people  would  be  best 
served  by  the  signing  of  this  discharge 
petition,  so  that  the  entire  House  may 
quickly  resolve  this  matter. 

I  support  this  amendment.  It  must 
pass  the  scrutiny  of  36  State  legislatures 
before  it  becomes  law.  The  signing  of 
the  discharge  petition  is  only  the  first 
step. 

I  submit  that  unless  something  is  done 
to  halt  the  growing  trend  that  is  eating 
away  at  our  religious  freedom,  we  will 
soon  be  devoured.  If  the  Supreme  Court 
has  judged  that  our  present  law  does  not 
permit  the  recognition  of  God  in  our 
schools,  then  it  is  time  to  change  the  law. 
I  urge  other  Members  of  this  body  to  sign 
Discharge  Petition  No.  3. 


PROHIBITING  FUNDS  FOR  TRAVEL 
AND  ENTERTAINMENT  OF  MAR- 
SHAL TITO 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


•nie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  a  resolution  providing  that 
no  funds  appropriated  for  any  agency  of 
government  including  the  Office  of  the 
President  may  be  used  for  the  travel  or 
entertainment  of  Marshal  Tito,  the 
Communist  boss  of  Yugoslavia,  if  he 
comes  to  the  United  States  as  he  has 
threatened  to  do  next  month. 

This  is  the  same  resolution  I  intro- 
duced In  1957  when  he  announced  a  visit 
here.    The  visit  was  canceled. 

The  American  people  have  grown  ac- 
customed to  having  great  sums  of  tax 
money  used  to  transp>ort  and  entertain 
foreign  presidents  and  potentates,  dicta- 
tors and  ambitious  politicians,  but  they 
are  shocked  and  repelled  that  the  same 
treatment  should  be  accorded  Marshal 
Tito  only  a  few  weeks  after  he  publicly 
announced  his  solidarity  with  the  Com- 
munist empire. 

All  of  us  remember  how  Ben  Bella  of 
Algeria  accepted  a  21 -gun  salute  in  the 
President's  rose  garden,  only  to  fiy  to 
Havana  the  following  day  and  Insult 
Americans  by  publicly  embracing  Dicta- 
tor Castro. 

Tito  reverses  the  process.  His  public 
bear  hugs  with  Nikita  Khrushchev  have 
been  front  page  stuff  in  recent  weeks. 
Now  he  wishes  to  enjoy  our  hospitality, 
and  we  will  indeed  be  objects  of  ridicule 
throughout  the  world  if  we  permit  him 
to  come  here. 

I  believe  the  American  people  will 
support  overwhelmingly  my  effort  to 
deny  funds  for  such  a  visit. 


WASHINGTON  ASSIGNMENT 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Johansen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
our  American  two-party  system,  an  ex- 
tremely important  governmental  role  is 
played  by  the  professional  workers  and 
staff  people  of  the  two  national  com- 
mittees. 

In  awareness  of  this  fact,  I  take  a  great 
deal  of  pride  in  the  appointment  of  a 
constituent  of  mine,  Mrs.  W.  Merritt 
"EUy"  Peterson,  of  Charlotte,  Mich.,  as 
executive  director  of  the  Women's  Di- 
vision of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee. 

Mrs.  Peterson's  apE>ointment  was  an- 
nounced this  week  by  Assistant  Republi- 
can National  Chairmtm  Clare  B.  Wil- 
liams, and  she  will  assume  her  duties  In 
the  Washington  headquarters  oflSce  next 
Tuesday. 

The  important  role  of  women  as  politi- 
cal workers  is  a  matter  which  will  receive 
completely  bipartisan  acknowledgment 
by  all  persons  holding  or  seeking  public 
office  and  Mrs.  Peterson  exemplifies  su- 
perbly the  finest  qualities  of  the  grass- 
roots pKJlitical  worker  and  leader. 


Another  area  of  bipartisan  agreement 
relates  to  the  importance  of  enlisting  the 
interest  and  activities  of  the  younger 
voters,  and  it  is  significant  that  Mrs. 
Peterson  joined  the  Young  Republican 
Club,  of  Oak  Park,  111.,  at  the  age  of  21. 

My  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Peterson 
as  an  active  Republican  worker  ante- 
dates my  own  service  in  Congress,  going 
back  to  the  period  when  I  was  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  my  distinguished 
predecessor,  the  late  Congressman  Paul 
W.  Shafer. 

Mrs.  Peterson  has  literally  come  up 
through  the  ranks  of  the  Republican 
Party  organization.  She  is  a  member 
and  former  officer  of  the  Eaton  County, 
Mich.,  Republican  Committee  and  the 
Charlotte  City  Republican  Committee 
and  a  charter  member  of  the  Eaton 
County  Republican  Women's  Clubs.  She 
served  for  3  years  as  an  assistant  to  the 
former  State  Republican  chairman,  Law- 
rence B.  Lindemer,  and  has  been  Repub- 
lican State  vice  chairman  since  1961. 

I  congratulate  both  Mrs.  Peterson  and 
the  Republican  National  Committee  on 
her  appointment  to  her  new  post. 

Under  permission  to  extend  and  revise 
my  remarks,  I  include  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  regarding  Mrs.  Peter- 
son's appointment. 

Michigan  Woman   Gets   High   Post — GOP 
Names  a  Grassboots  Expert 

Mrs.  W.  Merritt  Peterson,  of  Charlotte. 
Mich.,  who  had  a  leading  role  In  the  election 
of  Michigan  Gov.  George  Romney  last  year, 
has  been  given  a  new  assignment  with  the 
Republican  National  Committee  in  prepara- 
tion for  next  year's   presidential  election. 

She  has  been  named  executive  director  of 
the  Women's  Division  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  one  of  three  major  ap- 
pointments announced  by  Assistant  Chair- 
man Clare  B.  Williams. 

Named  also  to  the  women's  division  staff 
were  Mrs.  O.  Blake  Wlllcox,  formerly  of  New 
Jersey  but  a  Washington  resident  for  the  last 
few  years,  to  be  a  special  staff  assistant,  and 
Janet  Green,  of  Arlington,  to  be  director  of 
public  relations. 

Mrs.  Peterson,  wife  of  an  officer  in  the 
Michigan  National  Guard,  will  arrive  here 
next  week  to  take  up  her  duties. 

Mrs.  Williams  said  Mrs.  Peterson's  mobili- 
zation of  the  women  of  Michigan  In  the  Rom- 
ney campaign,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
organization  to  work  for  the  adoption  of  a 
new  State  constitution  this  year  were  fac- 
tors which  led  to  the  selection  of  EUy  Peter- 
son for  the  post. 

In  the  job  she  will  travel  throughout  the 
country  organizing  women  at  the  State  level 
for  next  year's  campaigns. 

Mrs.  Peterson  said  she  has  "always"  been 
a  volunteer  In  the  Republican  Party  and  In 
1957  became  assistant  to  the  State  chair- 
man In  Michigan.  In  1961,  she  became  vice 
chairman  In  that  State. 

She  is  a  strong  believer  in  training  women 
for  political  duty  at  the  grassroots  and  pre- 
paring them  to   "identify  with  the  voter." 

"Women  are  more  effective  than  men  as 
grassroots  workers  because  they  have  more 
time  and  they  go  Into  It  with  complete  dedi- 
cation to  the  cause,"  she  said. 

Though  she  does  not  plan  to  Impose  the 
Michigan  pattern  of  grassroots  organization 
on  other  States,  she  will  attempt  to  strength- 
en the  existing  pattern  in  States  that  have 
one.  For  States  that  do  not  have  an  es- 
tablished pattern,  the  Michigan  model  in 
general  will  be  used,  she  said. 

A  native  of  Illinois,  Mrs.  Peterson  moved  to 
Michigan  in  1940  and  during  World  War  II 
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served  ovsersea*  In  England.  France,  and  Ger- 
many as  a  Red  Cross  secretary  with  the  380th 
Station  Hospital. 

She  and  her  husband  live  on  a  64-acre 
farm  near  Charlotte,  Mich.,  and  plan  to 
maintain  their  home  there  and  an  apart- 
ment here. 

Mrs.  WUliams  said  Mrs.  Peterson  fills  a 
post  with  the  national  committee  that  has 
not  been  filled  since  1953. 


FORMULA    FOR    IMPORTATION    OF 
RESIDUAL  FUEL  OIL 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Harrison]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  join 
with  a  number  of  my  colleagues  in  in- 
troducing legislation  to  fix  by  law  a 
formula  which  will  govern  the  amount 
of  residual  fuel  oil  which  can  be  import- 
ed into  this  country. each  year.  Under 
this  proposed  legislation,  import  quotas 
for  any  calendar  quarter  will  be  50  per- 
cent of  the  consumption  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  during  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  increases  which  have  occurred  in 
imports  of  this  foreign  oil  have  deeply 
concerned  me.  The  President  has  al- 
lowed the  situation  to  get  completely  out 
of  hand  and  it  is  time  that  the  Congress 
exercise  the  responsibility  it  has  in  this 
matter  which  so  vitally  affects  two  of 
our  basic  industries — coal  and  oil. 

There  is  a  mandatory  import  control 
program  established  under  a  presiden- 
tial proclamation  which  is  supposed  to 
limit  imports  of  residual.  But  imports i 
have  been  increased  eight  times — or  a; 
total  of  80  million  barrels  annually. 

These  imports  have  now  reached  the! 
level  where  they  are  undermining  the! 
stability  of  the  market  for  both  coal  andi 
domestically  produced  residual  oil. 

Employment  in  both  the  domestic  coal 
and  oil  industries  has  declined  in  recent; 
years.  I  am  not  saying  that  all  of  this  loss 
of  employment  can  be  traced  to  imports. 
Certainly  not.  But  at  the  same  time  no 
one  can  deny  that  excessive  imports  of 
residual  have  added  to  the  problems  of 
these  domestic  industries.  A  market  of: 
the  size  that  is  affected  by  imported  re-i 
sidual  oil  cannot  be  displaced  without  its 
ramifications  being  felt  throughout  thej 
entire  economy.  i 

It  is  high  time  that  we  gave  more  con- 
sideration to  the  needs  of  our  domestic 
industries  and  of  our  own  workers. 

This  legislation  should  be  passed,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

It  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  na- 
tional economy  and  of  the  national  se- 
curity. 

ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OP  SERVICE : 
A  TRIBXTTE  TO  THE  TEACHERS 
OP  KANSAS 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Shriver]  may  extend 


his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Sat- 
urday. September  28,  in  Leavenworth, 
Kans.,  my  State  will  commemorate  a 
proud  day  in  the  history  of  Kansas  and 
the  Nation.  The  Kansas  State  Teachers' 
Association  will  observe  its  centennial  as 
well  as  the  anniversary  of  100  years  of 
service  by  the  teaching  profession  to 
Kansas  and  to  her  children  and  youth. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  should  pause  to 
pay  tribute  to  these  teachers  of  Kansas, 
past  and  present,  even  though  our  tribute 
be  small  indeed.  For  we  realize  that 
through  words  alone  we  can  never  ade- 
quately express  our  gratitude  to  the  lit- 
erally thousands  of  devoted  men  and 
women  who  have  served  the  youth  of 
Kansas  for  these  many  decades,  educat- 
ing their  minds  with  knowledge  and  en- 
lightening their  hearts  with  understand- 
ing. 

Over  these  past  100  years,  education 
in  Kansas  has  made  enormous  strides. 
A  look  at  education  as  it  was  in  1863, 
for  instance,  would  hardly  be  recogniza- 
ble to  the  modern  child,  except  as  a 
Taded  reproduction  of  that  hearty  and 
romantic  pioneer  life  which  is  a  part 
of  our  American  folklore.  But  education 
assuredly  was  not  romantic  100  years 
ago  on  the  prairie. 

When  Thomas  Carney,  the  second 
Governor  of  the  State,  signed  a  bill 
passed  by  the  State  legislature  creating  a 
teacher-training  school  at  Emporia  in 
1863,  the  State  was  but  2  years  old. 
Schoolhouses  and  schooling  were  pro- 
vided irregularly,  as  the  beginning  com- 
munities could  afford  them.  Sod  houses 
or  abandoned  settlers'  cabins  were  set  up 
as  schoolhouses,  and  were  furnished  by 
local  donations  of  a  stovepipe  for  a  part 
of  a  furnace  or  a  piece  of  board,  scarce 
in  the  country,  from  which  to  make  a 
classroom  seat.  The  school  term,  in 
those  eastern  communities  in  the  State 
lucky  and  enterprising  enough  to  have 
schools,  sometimes  lasted  as  little  as  3V2 
months;  and  in  the  western  area  there 
were  no  schools,  for  the  country  was 
not  yet  even  settled.  As  for  the  teach- 
ers of  the  day,  they  seem  to  have  been 
magnificently  dedicated  souls  even  then. 
They  knew  how  to  read  and  write,  but 
other  than  this  had  almost  no  profes- 
sional training  in  their  chosen  career. 
What  they  did  have  was  a  strong  com- 
mitment to  education  and  to  the  ideal 
of  teaching  the  young  around  them. 
Despite  the  diflflcult  conditions,  they 
braved  the  hardships  to  impart  their 
learning  to  the  untutored  youth  of  the 
growing  prairie. 

Today  we  no  longer  have  the  picture 
of  the  young  girl  teacher,  hardly  older 
than  the  pupils  she  was  to  instruct, 
struggling  to  teach,  ill  equipped  and  ill 
prepared,  in  a  scattering  of  one-room 
sod  schoolhouses.  Rather  we  have  a 
system  of  education  which  employs  high- 
ly qualified  men  and  women  who  come 
prepared  with  excellent  training  to  teach 
in  modem  schoolhouses,  well  heated  and 
lighted,  equipped  with  fine  sanitary  fa- 


cilities, served  with  hot  lunches,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  wealth  of  desirable  educa- 
tional materials  and  books.  Our  teach- 
ers no  less  than  our  schoolhouses  show 
the  benefit  of  100  years  of  extraordinary 
progress. 

And  on  the  State  level,  Kansas'  con- 
tinuing concern  with  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  teaching  has  led  to  a  constant  up- 
grading of  teacher  standards  in  the 
State.  For  instance,  just  this  past  year 
revised  certification  qualifications  for 
teachers  were  approved  to  insure  that 
Kansas  teachers  would  continue  their 
education  and  advance  in  their  own 
learning  by  pursuing  additional  study 
during  the  course  of  their  professional 
career.  In  addition,  coordination  by  the 
State  division  of  teacher  education  and 
college  accreditation  with  institutions 
of  higher  learning  in  the  State  has 
served  to  help  these  institutions  plan 
and  improve  their  vital  programs  of 
teacher  education. 

Formal  activity  on  the  State  level  on 
behalf  of  enriching  teaching  in  Kansas 
is  impressive  indeed;  but  equally  so  are 
the  achievements  of  the  teachers  them- 
selves in  this  area.  One  hundred  years 
ago  our  teachers  were  an  unorganized 
community  of  a  few  self-taught  people 
scattered  in  isolated  communities  across 
the  prairie.  Today  they  are  organized 
into  a  body  of  strength  for  their  profes- 
sion. For  through  their  highly  esteemed 
Kansas  State  Teachers'  Association,  our 
teachers  have  worked  together  with  in- 
creasing effect  to  instill  and  develop  that 
sense  of  professional  responsibility  and 
dedication  to  teaching  which  is  the  hall- 
mark of  the  Kansas  teaching  community 
today.  They  are  concerned,  too.  with 
education  of  the  mentally  retarded,  the 
visually  handicapped,  and  the  particu- 
larly gifted,  to  mention  just  a  few.  which 
illustrates  that  Kansas  teachers  today 
are  not  content  to  accept  a  narrow  con- 
cept of  education.  Instead,  with  a  broad- 
er vision  they  have  expanded  their  educa- 
tional concerns  to  include  the  instruction 
of  children  and  youth  with  special  learn- 
ing problems,  or  special  abilities  and 
needs.  Neither  are  Kansas  teachers 
willing  to  stick  only  to  the  tried  and  true 
in  educational  method  and  techniques. 
Rather,  interest  Is  evident  in  experi- 
menting with  the  latest,  most  up-to-date 
tools  of  learning,  such  as,  to  mention 
just  a  few,  setting  up  and  operating 
modern  language  laboratories,  or  par- 
ticipating in  workshops  designed  to  in- 
troduce the  high  school  teacher  to  im- 
portant techniques  employed  in  today's 
crucial  scientific  and  industrial  research. 

The  picture  of  the  growth  of  the  teach- 
ing profession  in  Kansas  during  this  past 
century  is  impressive.  Activity  by  and 
on  behalf  of  teachers  on  all  levels  amply 
demonstrates  that  in  Kansas  the  teach- 
ing profession  is  concerned — with  mak- 
ing the  Kansas  teacher  a  more  informed 
teacher,  a  more  deeply  and  broadly 
knowledgeable  teacher — in  short,  a  bet- 
ter teacher.  Yet  the  teachers  and  the 
people  of  Kansas  in  this  day  and  age 
must  not  be  content  to  rest  on  the  laurels 
of  past  achievements,  for  there  yet  re- 
mains much  to  be  done. 

We  have  yet  to  fulfill  the  potential  for 
educational  quality  of  the  highest  de- 


gree it  is  in  the  power  of  our  democracy 
to  offer,  in  Kansas  as  well  as  in  other 
States  of  our  Union.  The  State  and 
local  communities  must  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility which  is  rightfully  theirs  to 
raise  the  quality  of  the  educational  of- 
fering to  the  youth  of  Kansas.  It  is  up 
to  them  to  invest  increasing  resources  in 
education  to  achieve  this  great  potential. 
It  is  up  to  them  to  spend  the  money  to 
be  sure  that  their  children  get  the  very 
finest  education  they  deserve  and  need 
in  our  space  age. 

For  teachers,  too.  State  and  local  in- 
terest and  support  is  vital.  Their  pro- 
fessional growth  can  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue only  if  they  are  sure  in  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  backed  enthusi- 
astically by  the  people  whose  children 
they  serve.  This  knowledge,  coupled 
with  the  demonstrated  initiative  of 
teachers  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  a  strength- 
ening of  the  quality  of  the  whole  teach- 
ing profession. 

The  achievements  of  our  great  Nation 
are  the  achievements  that  her  people 
have  made.  The  achievements  that  her 
people  have  made  are,  in  turn,  some 
measure  of  the  product  of  the  education 
they  have  received  in  schools  all  over 
the  country  from  the  hands  and  hearts 
of  that  skilled  and  knowledgeable 
group — our  Nation's  teachers.  In  this 
effort  the  100  years  of  service  of  the 
teachers  of  Kansas  has  played  a  role. 
And  so  it  is  to  Kansas'  teachers  today, 
to  the  Kansas  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, as  well  as  to  those  countless  ones 
before  them  that  we  say  in  all  humility 
on  this  important  day.  "Well  done." 


MORE  BANG  FOR  A  BUCK 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
September  2  issue  of  Barron's  Financial 
Weekly  there  appears  an  article  calling 
attention  to  additional  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  the  taxpayers'  money  that  have 
been  thrown  away  as  a  result  of  loose 
management  in  the  Defense  E>epai-tment 
under  Secretary  McNamara.  The  arti- 
cle concludes  that: 

Until  the  Pentagon  exercises  a  firmer 
followthrough  on  Its  policies,  toughens  its 
resistance  to  political  pressures,  enlists  the 
full  strength  of  competitive  bidding  and 
takes  a  longer  look  before  it  leaps  into 
procurement  programs,  Mr.  McNamara  can 
hardly  pretend  that  he  Is  giving  the  U.S. 
taxpayer  the  biggest  possible  bang  for  his 
buck. 

I  think  this  is  a  most  timely  article 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

MosE  Bang  for  a  Buck? 

(By  Shirley  Schelbla) 

Washington. — National     defense    in     the 

space  age,  as  every  citizens  knows,  requires 

a    vast    arsenal    of    sophisticated    weapons, 

from  missiles  to  radar-Jamming  equipment, 


from  infrared  detectors  to  radio  telescopes. 
It  also  requires  a  lot  of  much  more  humble 
items,  from  horseshoe  nails  to  paper  clips. 
In  the  latter  broad  category  Is  something 
known  as  brazing  flux,  which,  though  used 
In  minute  amounts,  Is  essential  to  provide 
a  smooth  surface  for  any  welding  operation. 

This  summer,  the  Defense  Department 
wanted  a  mere  2  pounds  of  this  material. 
Into  one  of  Its  shiny  new  computers  went 
all  the  pertinent  Information.  BafBed  by 
so  tiny  a  figure,  the  robot  brain  went  ber- 
serk and  out  came  an  order  for  9,000  pounds. 
Since  nobody  In  all  the  vast  reaches  of  the 
Pentagon  caught  the  error,  4'/2  tons  of  the 
stuff  presumably  were  dumped  eventually 
at  the  door  of  some  hapless  procurement 
officer. 

The  case  of  the  superfluous  brazing  flux 
Is  hardly  lmj>ortant  In  Itself.  It  does,  how- 
ever, highlight  the  ease  with  which  things 
can  go  wrong  in  Pentagon  procurement. 
The  price  of  liberty,  particularly  In  a  day 
of  $50  billion  defense  budgets,  Is  still  eternal 
vigilance.  Secretary  McNamara  lately  has 
been  boasting  that  his  economies  are  giving 
the  U.S.  taxpayer  more  defense  than  ever 
before  for  a  dollar.  More  bang.  In  short, 
for  a  buck.  However,  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
In  the  General  Accounting  Office,  that  ap- 
praisal is  strongly  challenged.  The  critics 
charge.  In  the  first  place,  that  Mr.  McNa- 
mara has  not  exercised  due  surveillance  over 
the  administration  of  policy,  and  the  House 
Armed  Services  Conunlttee  Is  now  preparing 
an  Investigation  along  those  lines.  They  say 
also  that  he  has  succumbed  to  political  pres- 
sures, that  he  has  rushed  Into  many  a  pro- 
curement program  without  adequate  Inves- 
tigation of  the  pros  and  cons  and  that  he 
has  failed  to  make  proper  use  of  competitive 
bidding  and  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  costs. 
Those  accusations  certainly  warrant  a  closer 
look. 

INFLUENCE  OF  POLmCS 

As  to  the  Influence  of  politics  on  contract 
awards,  consider  the  case  of  the  Lance,  a 
lightweight  missile  system  eyed  as  an  even- 
tual replacement  for  the  Honest  John  and 
the  La  Crosse.  Chance  Vought,  a  division  of 
Llng-Temco-Vought  in  Dallas,  last  year  got 
a  $100  million  research  contract  for  the 
Lance,  on  condition  the  work  was  done  in 
Detroit.  Estimates  of  the  additional  cost 
for  removing  the  Job  from  Dallas  to  the 
Motor  City  range  from  $11  to  $29  million. 

Dr.  Harold  Brown,  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering,  told  a  congressional 
committee  that  higher  labor  rates  in  Detroit 
and  the  transfer  of  critical  personnel  from 
Dallas  would  cost  $11  million.  This  expense 
would  be  offset,  he  said,  by  use  cf  the  10- 
year-old  Warren  Ordnance  Plant  In  Detroit, 
which  was  equipped  with  Government-owned 
tooling  valued  by  Dr.  Brown  at  $10  million. 
"Possibly  the  production  In  that  plant  will 
•  •  •  save  $1  or  $2  million  a  year  Just  be- 
cause you  are  already  heating  and  maintain- 
ing a  large  part  of  the  plant  that  is  empty," 
he  declared. 

Dr.  Brown  did  not  say  how  production 
costs  would  compare  between  Warren  and  a 
new  plant  built  specifically  for  the  Job. 
Pentagon  officials  in  charge  of  handling  sur- 
plus Army  Installations  admit  that  costs  are 
higher  In  such  facilities.  The  difference  Is 
made  up,  they  feel,  by  the  fact  that  when 
they  are  In  use,  the  Government  does  not 
have  to  pay  maintenance  costs.  Yet  if  the 
lack  of  outlays  for  maintenance  Just  offsets 
the  lower  efficiency  of  the  Government 
plants,  what  Is  left  to  counter  the  additional 
cost  of  moving  to  Detroit? 

Although  Michigan's  Democratic  Gov.  John 
B.  Swalnson,  was  fighting  at  the  time  (un- 
successfully, as  It  turned  out)  to  keep  Re- 
publican George  Romney  from  taking  over 
his  office,  and  Detroit  was  classed  as  a  de- 
pressed area,  the  Pentagon  says  the  Insistence 
on  doing  the  work  there  was  not  politically 
Inspired. 


UNPRECEDENTED   ANNOUNCEMENT 

Certain  facts,  however,  point  In  the  oppo- 
site direction.  For  one  thing.  In  such  a  con- 
tract It  is  unprecedented  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  specify  the  production  site.  It  is 
also  unprecedented  for  a  Gtovernor  to  an- 
nounce the  award  of  an  Army  contract.  Yet 
significantly.  Governor  Swalnson  announced 
the  Lance  award  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
election. 

Following  executive  hearings  on  the  con- 
tract. Chairman  George  H.  Mahon  of  the 
Defense  Subconunlttee  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  wrote  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara that  his  group  would  go  along  with 
the  arrangement,  but  only  because  changing 
It  would  cost  still  more  money  and  time. 
Representative  Mahon  warned,  however,  that 
the  Defense  Secretary  could  not  exp>ect  such 
considerate  treatment  If  the  subcommittee 
turned  up  another  similar  situation. 

Political  considerations  also  are  respon- 
sible for  the  Navy's  continued  use  of  Its  own 
yards  for  ship  construction  and  repair  work, 
even  though  It  can  be  done  for  less  In  pri- 
vate facilities.  Says  one  Pentagon  policy- 
maker. "The  Congressmen  with  Navy  yards 
In  their  districts  are  Just  too  Influential." 

A  study  Just  completed  for  the  Navy  by 
the  accounting  firm  of  Arthtir  Andersen  & 
Co.  shows  that  costs  in  Navy  yards  are  9.2 
percent  higher  than  In  private  yards  for  ship 
conversions,  20.8  percent  higher  for  repairs 
and  33  percent  higher  for  construction. 

Currently  86  percent  of  naval  ship  con- 
struction Is  handled  In  private  yards,  and 
Navy  officials  would  like  to  boost  the  figure 
to  95  percent  were  It  not  for  congressional 
opposition.  They  think  they  might  be  able 
to  achieve  that  percentage  If  they  let  the 
Navy  yards  continue  to  handle  65  percent  of 
maintenance  and  repair  work.  MeanwhUe, 
costs  are  mounting  In  the  Government  fa- 
cilities because  of  the  Navy's  failure  to  mod- 
ernize them. 

Fear  of  political  repercussions  also  Is  the 
main  reason  the  Pentagon  has  been  slow  to 
dispose  of  Its  Industrial  plants.  Dozens  of 
military  owned  factories  today  are  operat- 
ing at  only  a  fraction  of  capacity.  The  Gov- 
ernment Is  spending  millions  of  dollars  a 
year  on  maintenance  until  It  can  find  some- 
one to  operate  them,  preferably  a  purchaser. 

As  noted,  the  Government  plants,  not  be- 
ing up  to  date,  won't  be  competitive  In  cost. 
The  Defense  Department,  however,  Intends 
to  buy  most  of  their  output,  and  the  plan- 
ners say  they  would  prefer  absorbing  the 
higher  costs  to  paying  the  maintenance  bills. 

Last  year  the  Department  took  In  only  $49 
million  when  it  sold  26  plants  which  It  had 
acquired  for  $315  million.  One  reason  for 
the  low  prices  Is  that  many  of  the  facilities 
are  "scrambled," — that  is,  mixed  with  pri- 
vately owned  ones.  Of  those  sold  last  year, 
60  percent  were  of  this  type.  In  such  cases, 
the  only  possible  buyer  is  the  company  which 
already  is  part  owner.  Many  firms  refuse  to 
buy,  since  they  can  vase  the  facilities  without 
bearing  the  expense  of  ownership.  In  terms 
of  policy,  the  Pentagon  frowns  on  investing 
In  more  scrambled  facilities.  In  practice, 
however,  it  continues  to  do  so. 

COMPETING    WITH    INDUSTRY 

Indeed,  Secretary  McNamara  has  shown  a 
singular  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  carrying  out 
the  Budget  Bureau  directive.  Issued  back  in 
1959,  to  get  the  Government  out  of  commer- 
cial activities  which  compete  with  private 
enterprise. 

Under  the  present  administration,  the 
Bureau  has  watered  down  the  directive.  Yet 
the  Secretary  has  gone  further,  ruling  that 
commercial-industrial  activities  by  the 
Armed  Forces  are  Justified  under  any  of  five 
conditions  which  are  so  broad  as  to  Impose 
virtually  no  limits.  One,  for  Instance,  Is 
that  "military  operation  of  the  activity  Is  In 
the  public  interest." 

The  Defense  Department  also  duplicates 
the    work    of    other    Government    agencies. 
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notably  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  Referring  to  manned  orbi- 
tal flight  projects  by  NASA  and  the  Air 
Force.  Mr.  McNamara  testified  on  Capitol 
Hill  earlier  this  year  that  "Oemlni  U  so 
much  further  advanced  than  the  Dyna- 
Soar.  I  question  whether  we  should  con- 
tinue both  at  their  present  rates."  He 
added,  however,  that  he  does  not  yet  know 
how  much  the  Air  Force  can  cut  back  Dyna- 
Soar  because  "it  has  not  yet  had  time  to 
Investigate  the  extent  to  which  it  will  du- 
plicate Gemini  work." 

Such  an  Investigation  would  appear  long 
overdue.  I>yna-8o«ur  already  has  cost  $340 
million,  and  Mr.  McNamara  has  asked  an 
additional  tlSS  million  for  fiscal  1964.  He 
says  that  the  whole  pn-oject  as  now  envisaged 
would  cost  around  $1  billion.  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara has  failed,  too,  to  coordinate  the 
work  of  the  Pentagon  with  other  agencies 
on  projects  like  space  communications  and 
hydrofoil  ships. 

One  of  the  reasons,  of  course,  is  that  the 
Department  plunges  into  development  too 
fast,  without  taking  enough  time  for  pre- 
liminary research  and  coordination  with 
others  active  In  the  same  field.  The  Sky- 
bolt  Is  the  prime  example  of  a  project  in- 
adequately prepared  before  development. 
So  far  the  now-abandoned  program  has  cost 
$440  million,  not  including  cancellation 
costs. 

The  Defense  Department  also  spent  $70 
million  on  the  big  dish  radio  telescope  at 
Sxigar  Grove,  W.  Va..  before  discovering  that 
there  was  no  assiirance  the  facility  would  be 
able  to  meet  any  of  the  stated  requirements. 

Perhaps  most  disturbing  of  all  Is  the 
Pentagon's  caprlcloxis  use  of  competitive  pro- 
curement techniques.  Mr.  McNamara  some- 
times seeks  fixed-price  bids  of  this  sort  where 
conditions  for  true  competition  do  not  exist. 
This  happened,  for  Instance,  in  the  case  of 
the  M-113.  armored  personnel  carrier.  After 
awarding  Food  Machinery  Corp.  several  sole- 
source,  renegotlable  contracts,  he  sought 
fixed  competitive  bids  for  2,832  carriers.  In 
lots  of  1.632  and  1.200. 

The  idea  was  that  the  two  lots  should  bo' 
built  at  separate  locations  because  of  the 
"mobilization  base"  policy  adopted  back  in 
1954 — that  major  defense  production  should 
not  be  concentrated  In  one  location.  Upon 
learning  of  this  arrangement,  PMC  decided 
not  to  tear  down  the  ordnance  works  It 
had  recently  bought  in  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
Just  to  get  the  land  near  its  chemical  plants. 
It  submitted  separate  but  Identical  bids  for 
its  Charleston  and  San  Jose,  Calif.,  plants 
and  won  out  on  both. 

Only  3  months  before  this  award,  however, 
FMC  had  received  a  sole-source  contract  for 
1.500  such  vehicles.  Moreover,  less  than  a 
month  after  the  competitive  bids  were  an- 
nounced. Defense  said  it  wovild  negotiate 
exclusively  with  FMC  for  1,132  more  carriers 
destined  for  Germany.  The  argument  was 
that  the  Germans  needed  the  vehicles  so 
urgently  that  they  could  not  wait  for  an- 
other maniifacturer  to  set  up  production 
lines. 

LOSING    BIDDER    PROTESTS 

R.  R.  Walker,  manager  of  the  defense  ma-i 
terial  department  of  Allis-Chalmers,  one  ofi 
the  unsuccessful  bidders,  protested  to  thel 
Special  Investigations  Subcommittee  of  thel 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  Adding! 
In  the  sole-soiirce  contract  for  the  first  l.SOOj 
vehicles  and  the  one  for  1,132,  Mr.  Walker 
said  PMC  could  estimate  costs  "on  the  basiai 
of  5,464  vehicles,  as  compared  to  our  bid: 
estimate  on  a  single  quantity  of  either  1,200 
or  1,632.- 

The  Allis-Chalmers  ofllclal  also  told  the' 
subcommittee:  "In  view  of  these  circum- 
stances we  feel  this  one  bidder  had  clearly 
preferential  position.  We  make  this  state- 
ment because  the  first  basic  question  to( 
be  answered  in  a  high  production  manufac 


turlng    program    is    quantity    and    delivery 
date.     This  U  the  key  to  all  cosU." 

Officials  of  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
too,  feel  that  the  Department  made  a  grave 
error  in  seeking  fixed  prices  for  the  2,832 
carriers.  They  point  out  that  the  circum- 
stances were  unsuitable  for  competitive  bids, 
and  that  by  accepting  fixed  prices,  the  De- 
partment renounced  all  chance  of  ever  rede- 
termining them  on  the  basis  of  lower  than 
anticipated  costs. 

The  matter  is  of  no  small  concern  to  De- 
partment officials,  who  say  the  M-113  Is  one 
of  the  first  weapons  on  which  they  want  to 
try  a  new  purchasing  technique  which  they 
call  'multlyear  buying,"  Says  one,  "We 
might  try  It  next  year."  Officials  talk  of 
contracting  for  3  or  4  years'  requirements 
of  the  M-113  at  once.  This  practice,  they 
say,  would  eliminate  the  competitive  disad- 
vantage to  the  other  bidders  arising  from 
heavy  start-up  costs.  Maximum  cancella- 
tion costs  would  be  established  on  a  scale 
which  would  decline  progressively  during  the 
life  of  the  contract.  Thus,  If  the  Department 
later  failed  to  obtain  needed  money  from 
Congress,  the  Pentagon  would  pay  relatively 
heavy  cancellation  costs  wlilch,  in  effect, 
would  offset  exorbitant  start-up  costs. 

Training  helicopters,  electronic  equip- 
ment, ammunition,  and  navigation  and  fire- 
control  systems  also  are  likely  candidates 
for  early  application  of  the  new  technique. 
Even  with  multlyear  buying,  however,  Mr. 
McNamara's  closest  lieutenants  are  leery  of 
seeking  competitive  fixed  price  bids  too  soon. 
They  prefer  to  award  the  initial  production 
contract  to  the  developer  without  competi- 
tive bidding,  since  it's  difficiilt  to  describe 
a  new  article  before  the  first  purchase,  and 
since  there  are  often  many  changes  during 
early  production. 

In  view  of  this  feeling.  It's  odd  that  Mr. 
McNamara  has  publicly  boasted  how  eco- 
nomical he  has  been  by  obtaining  competi- 
tive prices  lower  than  the  original  ones  for 
such  items  as  the  M-110  8-inch  howitzer 
and  the  man-pack  radio.  For  each  of  these 
Items,  there  had  been  only  one  production 
purchase  before  the  competitive  procxire- 
ment.  Since  the  Secretary's  own  officials 
say  that  prices  for  the  first  lot  are  usually 
higher,  the  reduced  cost  on  the  second  pur- 
chase hardly  seems  to  warrant  bragging. 

Indications  are,  in  any  case,  that  Mr. 
McNamara  Is  not  pushing  competitive  piu-- 
chaslng  as  hard  as  he  might.  According  to 
the  GAO,  fallxire  to  use  this  technique  to  the 
maxlmimi  extent  possible  for  aeronautical 
replacement  parts  is  costing  the  United 
States  over  a  half  billion  dollars  a  year. 

The  facts  suggest,  finally,  that  the  Pen- 
tagon has  been  less  than  diligent  in  con- 
trolling costs.  Under  an  armed  services 
procurement  regulation,  any  company  which 
receives  a  negotiated  contract  for  over 
$100,000  must  sign  a  statement  that  the  costs 
submitted  are  complete  and  accxirate. 

CheclElng  to  see  if  this  regulation  was  being 
followed,  the  GAO  learned  that  out  of  400 
contracts  which  should  have  contained  the 
cost  certification,  300  lacked  it.  Yet  the 
Government  must  have  such  certification  to 
recover  any  excess  charges..  The  GAO  finding 
led  to  an  amendment  to  the  Armed  Services 
Prociirement  Act  legally  requiring  the  certifi- 
cation; now  there's  trouble  with  the  way  the 
Etepartment  is  carrying  out  the  law. 

On  many  fronts,  then.  Secretary  McNa- 
mara, while  holding  high  the  proud  banner  of 
economy,  appears  to  be  beating  a  strategic 
retreat.  Under  his  command,  the  Defense 
Department  undeniably  is  spending  more  of 
the  taxpayer's  dollars  than  ever  before  in 
peacetime.  What  the  United  States  is  get- 
ting in  return  is  not  so  easily  measured. 
But  imtll  the  Pentagon  exercises  a  firmer 
follow-through  on  Its  policies,  toughens  its 
resistance  to  political  pressures,  enlists  the 
full    strength    of    competitive    bidding    and 


takes  a  longer  look  before  it  leaps  into  pro- 
curement programs,  Mr.  McNamara  can 
hardly  pretend  that  he  is  giving  the  U5. 
taxpayer  the  biggest  possible  bang  for  bis 
buck. 


HOUSING  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extxaneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlem&n  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legis- 
lation before  the  House  today.  House 
Joint  Resolution  724,  would  authorize  a 
modest  addition  to  one  of  the  most 
needed  and  successful  programs  Con- 
gress has  ever  enacted,  the  housing  for 
the  elderly  progrsmi  under  section  202 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959. 

As  a  member  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  participate  in  the  consideration 
and  development  of  this  program  from 
its  beginning,  and  I  can  testify  from 
further  i>ersonal  experience  in  my  own 
congressional  district  just  how  worth- 
while it  has  been  to  many  of  our  older 
people. 

Because  the  demand  for  low-rent  hous- 
ing especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  elderly  is  rapidly  threatening  to 
exceed  the  funds  already  authorized. 
House  Joint  Resolution  724  would  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  an  addi- 
tional $50  million  for  the  program.  This 
amount  will  bring  the  program  up  to  the 
level  recommended  in  the  budget  for 
the  present  fiscal  year. 

This  section  202  program  serves  the 
most  extensive  group  among  our  older 
people — those  elderly  couples  whose  in- 
comes range  from  $2,500  to  $4,800  a  year 
and  single  persons  with  incomes  between 
$2,000  and  $4,000.  The  extent  of  the 
need  can  be  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
the  median-money  income  of  people 
over  65  is  only  half  that  of  people  under 
65,  with  approximately  one-half  of  these 
families  having  incomes  of  less  than 
$3,000  a  year.  About  21  million  of  dur 
citizens  are  now  62  or  older  and  this 
figure  Is  expected  to  rise  to  30  million  by 
1980.  A  substantial  proportion  are  liv- 
ing in  decidedly  inferior  housing,  dilapi- 
dated, deteriorated,  lacking  plumbing, 
and  other  essential  features,  frequently 
unsafe  and  Inefficient  for  older  persons. 

The  program  meets  this  need  by  pro- 
viding direct  loans  at  lower  interest  rates 
and  longer  terms  than  are  ordinarily 
available  through  private  financing. 
Such  liberal  terms  permit  nonprofit 
sponsors  of  the  housing  to  rent  units 
for  approximately  $20  a  month  less  than 
housing  built  with  conventional  financ- 
ing. This  saving  frequently  makes  the 
difference  between  wholesome,  healthful, 
happy  surroundings  and  the  drab,  de- 
pressing circumstances  under  which  too 
many  of  our  senior  citizens  must  live 
out  their  lives.  Sponsors  of  such  hous- 
ing are  limited  to  nonprofit  corporations, 
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consumer  cooperatives,  and  certain  pub- 
lic agencies. 

The  virtually  unanimous  support  this 
program  has  receivecl  from  our  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Speaker,  is  impressive  evi- 
dence of  its  appeal  and  its  importance  to 
people  whom  we  owe  so  much. 


NINE  PERCENT  OF  FARMERS  GET 
ABOUT  91  PERCENT  AGRICUL- 
TURAL AID— DR.  HIGBEE 

Mr.  TUTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Beck  worth  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
intlude  in  the  Congressional  Record  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  June  2,  1963,  written  by  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Higbee.  Note  his  background. 
Biographical     Sketch — Edward     C.     Higbei 

Edward  Counselman  Hlgt>ee.  professor  of 
land  utilization.  University  of  Rhode  Island. 
Born  in  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  December  29, 
1910.    Married,  one  child. 

Education:  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
1938;  Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1949. 

Soil  conservationist:  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  1939.  from  agronomist  to  senior 
agronomist,  1941-47;  assistant  professor  of 
geography  and  research  associate,  Johns 
Hopkins.  1948-49;  visiting  associate  profes- 
sor, Yale,  1950;  professor  of  geography,  Clark, 
1950-57;  professor  of  geography.  University 
of  Delaware,  1967-196?. 

Director:  Agriculture  in  transition  study, 
20th  Century  Pund;  Consultant,  Ministries 
of  Agriculture  for  Brazil.  Peru.  Ecuador,  El 
Salvador.  Nicaragua,  and  Guatemala. 

Member :  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  American  Geo- 
graphical Society.  American  Society  of 
Agronomy.  Soil  Science  Society  of  America. 

Major  field  of  work:  land  utilization  and 
conservation,  especially  land-use  planning. 

Author:  "American  Oasis"  (1957) .  "Ameri- 
can Agriculture"  (1958),  "The  Squeeze" 
( 1960) ,  and  "Farms  and  Farmers  In  an  Urban 
Age"  (1963). 

Source:  "American  Men  of  Science"  (social 
and  behavioral  sciences  volume),  10th  edi- 
tion, 1962.  

Now  THE  NONFARMER  ASKS  FOR  PARtTT 

(By  Edward  Higbee) 

(Edward  Higbee.  professor  of  land  utiliza- 
tion at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island,  is  the 
author  of  the  book,  "Farms  and  Farmers  in 
an  Urban  Age,"  scheduled  for  publication 
by  the  20th  Century  Fund  later  this  month.) 

American  agrlcultiu^  has  rarely  had  It  so 
good.  New  methods  enable  efficient  farmers 
to  grow  more  and  more  at  less  and  less  cost 
to  them.  The  fast-growing  population  in 
cities  and  suburbs  buys  more  than  ever,  and 
at  higher  prices.  And  much  of  what  cannot 
be  sold  to  tu'ban  consumers  the  Government 
has  guaranteed  to  buy.  Largely  under  the 
pressure  of  its  surplus  acquisition  activities, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  budget  last 
year  reached  17.2  billion — a  sum  exceeded 
only  by  the  coets  of  defense  and  Interest  on 
the  national  debt. 

Now  organized  agriculture — notably  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation — is 
maneuvering  to  keep  its  grip  on  the  taxpay- 
er's wallet.  On  May  21,  wheatgrowen  voted 
to    reject    a    Goveriunent    program    which 


would  have  given  the  quid  pro  quo  of  high 
price  supports  in  return  for  farmers'  accept- 
ance of  compulsory  limits  on  production. 
Ostensibly,  the  farmers  were  choosing  free- 
dom for  the  rugged  individualist  to  grow  as 
much  as  he  wishes — and  to  risk  taking  what- 
ever the  open  market  will  pay  him.  There 
was  talk  that  wheat  prices  might  drop  from 
$1.85  a  bushel  at  present  to  $1.10  or  less. 

Actually,  the  Farm  Bxu-eau  strategists  had 
no  desire  to  run  the  risks  of  a  free  market. 
They  were  counting  on  their  political  lever- 
age to  force  Congress  into  setting  new  Fed- 
eral fioor  prices  for  wheat.  Then  they  would 
have  the  best  of  both  possible  worlds — un- 
limited production,  and  a  guaranteed  selling 
price.  The  taxpayer,  of  course,  would  get 
an  even  bigger  bill  next  year  than  last. 

The  scheme  may  yet  go  through.  But 
there  is  some  new  thinking  on  Capitol  Hill. 
The  voice  of  the  urban  citizen  is  beginning 
to  be  heard.  It  is  he  who  goes  without  pub- 
lic services  he  needs  in  order  to  pay  for  the 
farm  program.  And  after  30  years  It  is  be- 
c(»nlng  clear  that  Federal  subsidies  are  not 
solving  the  farm  problem. 

The  irony  of  the  Federal  agrlcultiu-e  pro- 
gram Is  that  the  bulk  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  goes  to  the  few  biggest  farmers,  who 
are  already  enjoying  bigger  incomes  than 
most  taxpayers.  Poor  farmers  hear  only  the 
whistle  of  the  gravy  train  as  it  goes  by. 

To  understand  what  is  happening  inside 
American  agriculture  it  is  necessary  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  players  at  the  top  and  the 
players  at  the  bottom  are  not  In  the  same 
league. 

The  years  since  1935  have  been  the  years  of 
heaviest  public  spending  to  save  the  small 
family  farm,  yet  during  these  years  the 
number  of  farm  units  dropped  from  6.800,000 
to  3,708,000.  From  1930  to  1960  the  number 
of  big  farms — more  than  1,000  acres — upped 
their  holdings  from  28  percent  to  49  percent 
of  all  the  agricultural  land  in  the  country. 
It  might  be  said  that  while  the  family  farm 
survived  America  went  a  long  way  toward 
getting  rid  of  the  farm  family. 

Today,  the  top  9  percent  of  all  the  Nation's 
farms  produce  as  much  as  the  bottom  91 
percent.  Federal  aid  to  farmers  is  distributed 
in  about  the  same  proportions.  This  is  un- 
derstandable since  Government  bonuses  and 
subsidies  are  granted  not  according  to  need 
but  according  to  capacity  to  produce.  A 
farmer  who  gets  a  price  support  loan  on  one 
bale  of  cotton  gets  one  one-thousandth  as 
much  as  a  farmer  who  puts  1 .000  bales  under 
Government  seal.  Because  of  mass-produc- 
tion methods,  the  big  producer  is  almost 
invariably  more  efficient  than  the  little  pro- 
ducer. Thus,  the  kind  of  price  support  that 
barely  sustains  the  little  man  becomes  a  prod 
to  the  big  man  to  go  all  out  to  stuff  Govern- 
ment warehouses. 

The  soil  bank  is  no  solution  for  this  kind 
of  overproduction.  Under  that  voluntary 
scheme  the  poorest  land  under  the  poorest 
management  is  set  aside  for  Government 
payments.  Meanwhile,  the  best  land  under 
the  t>est  management  is  made  to  yield  bigger 
surpluses  than  ever — also  for  the  public  to 
subsidize.  Thus  two  payments  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  taxpayer  where  only  one 
has  been  extracted  before. 

Under  pressure  to  save  the  small  family 
farm.  Congress  has  rigged  an  incredible  sys- 
tem of  bonus  handouts,  retirement  pay- 
ments, and  price  suppxorts  which  has  made 
high-speed,  big-Investment  agriculture  one 
of  the  most  profitable  enterprises  in  the 
country.  This  situation  draws  much  out- 
side money  into  agriculture.  Large-scale 
operations  are  assembled  while  the  little 
family  farm  that  is  short  on  cash  but  long 
on  home-grown  labor  goes  out  of  business. 
Thirty-four  percent  of  all  farms  purchased 
in  1960  were  bought  by  persons  who  were 
not  farmers. 


Capital  gains  on  farm  real  estate  for  the 
decade  of  the  1950's  averaged  8.5  percent  per 
year.  This  was  hardly  a  symptom  of  serious 
economic  trouble.  Farm  mortgage  debt  In- 
creased only  $6.5  billion  between  1940  and 
1961;  In  the  same  period,  the  value  of  aU 
farm  assets  went  up  $119  billion.  This  was 
scarcely  indicative  of  distress.  In  1961,  farm 
mortgage  debt  was  only  10.4  percent  of  farm 
real  estate  values.  Few  city  people  are  so 
solvent. 

The  financial  plight  of  American  agricul- 
ture, as  It  is  usually  presented  for  popular 
consumption,  is  largely  a  statistical  fabri- 
cation derived  by  lumping  the  farm  incomes 
of  Inefficient,  part-time  and  semi-retired 
operators  with  those  of  efficient,  full-time 
professionals.  If  children's  lemonade  stands 
were  Included  in  a  census  of  retail  establish- 
ments In  the  same  manner,  even  the  A.  &.  P. 
could  be  shown  to  qualify  for  Government 
aid.  The  true  nature  of  farm  operations  is 
shown  by  the  detailed  data  of  the  1959  Cen- 
sus of  Agriculture,  the  publication  of  which 
was  Just  completed  early  this  year.  The  Na- 
tion's 3,708,000  farms  can  be  divided  Into 
three  classes. 

FIRST  CLASS 

At  the  top  of  the  agricultural  pyramid  Is 
a  small  but  vigorous  first  class  of  only  312,000 
farms  which  sell  50  percent  of  all  agrlcul- 
tvu-al  commodities.  None  of  these  proper- 
ties produces  less  than  $20,000  worth  annu- 
ally. A  third  of  them  sell  more  than  $40,000 
worth  each.  There  are  21,000  with  sales  ex- 
ceeding $100,000,  and  these  are  surmounted 
by  an  elite  of  1,200  which  market  more  than 
500.000  worth  apiece. 

The  elite,  of  course,  are  freaks — but  enor- 
mously productive  ones.  They  are  ranches 
or  feed  lots  handling  thousands  of  head  of 
cattle.  They  are  dairy  farms  on  the  edge  of 
big  cities  that  have  so  many  cows  they  milk 
around  the  clock.  They  are  cotton  farms  on 
irrigated  land  covering  territory  that 
stretches  to  the  horizon,  or  sugar  plantations 
Just  as  large.  They  include  spectacular 
wheat  empires  that  measure  their  land  in 
square-mile  sections  rather  than  in  acres. 
They  are  enormous  enterprises  which  grow, 
pack  and  ship  fruits  and  vegetables  by  car-  * 
loads. 

Even  the  average  farm  in  first  class  is  an 
impressive  enterprise  with  real  estate  hold- 
ings valued  at  $135,000  and  annual  gross 
sales  of  $48,000.  If  there  were  Just  600.000 
farms  of  this  kind  in  the  United  Stetes  in- 
stead of  312.000,  the  other  3,100.000  farms 
recorded  in  the  census  would  be  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

Elmer  Larson  is  the  name  we  will  give  to 
one  of  these  farmers  In  first  class.  After 
the  last  war  he  came  back  to  his  father's 
300-acre  place  in  the  rich  corn  belt  of  west- 
em  Ohio.  He  had  been  in  motorized  artil- 
lery and  learned  a  lot  about  heavy  equip- 
ment. He  wanted  to  farm  and  his  father 
wanted  to  retire;  so  they  made  a  compact. 
Elmer  took  out  a  GI  loan  for  a  downpay- 
ment  and  the  deed.  The  elder  Larson  took 
his  son's  mortgage  and  endorsed  his  note 
for  a  new  heavy-duty  tractor. 

Everything  young  Larson  saw  around  the 
place  reminded  him  of  how  hard  it  has 
been  to  farm  as  a  boy  and  how  easy  It  was  to 
make  machinery  do  things  In  the  Army. 
His  father  thought  he  was  taking  an  awful 
risk  to  borrow  more  money  to  buy  more 
and  bigger  mechanized  equipment:  a  hay 
baler,  a  plcker-sheller,  a  combine,  a  glass- 
lined  silo  with  automatic  unloader;  then 
finally  an  automated  feed  mill  and  mixer 
with  a  panel  of  control  switches  as  impres- 
sive as  an  astronaut's  capsule. 

As  hU  equipment  Increased.  Elmer  Larson 
realized  that  he  could  handle  more  land  and 
more  livestock;  so  he  bought  out  a  neighbor 
who  declared,  "A  man  U  crazy  to  «toy  In 
farming  the  way  it  costs  to  get  this  new 
equipment."     Larson    himself    was    scared, 
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but  h«  knew  he  could  not  stand  still  and 
Burvlw.  He  hired  a  regiUar  hand  and  let 
the  man's  family  live  In  the  house  on  th4 
new  fann  be  had  bought. 

As  the  years  went  by.  and  the  value  oil 
farm  property  rose,  Larson  was  making  a 6 
least  as  much  in  real  estate  appreciation  a4 
he  waa  at  raising  com  and  hogs.  Since  hl4 
asseu  zoomed  even  faster  than  his  debts,  hl^ 
collateral  was  good  for  more  loans.  Ha( 
plunged  Into  more  land  and  more  equlp-i 
ment.  He  Installed  a  cement-paved  feedloti 
that  would  accommodate  600  head  of  West- 
em  steers.  Com  was  too  cheap  to  sell.  He( 
could  make  more  feeding  It.  Later  Larsonj 
Increased  the  capacity  of  his  feedlot  ta( 
1.200  and  began  to  buy  corn  from  others. 
The  deeper  he  got  Into  this  complicated 
operation,  the  deeper  he  realized  he  would 
have  to  go,  because  others  were  ahead  of 
him  and  those  who  hesitated  were  obviously 
beaded  for  the  scrap  heap. 

IdDOLE    CI.ASS 

In  contrast  with  the  small  but  wonderfully 
productive  first  class  is  a  very  much  larger, 
less  productive  middle  class  of  1,7&5,000  units. 
Farms  In  this  category  produce  annually  be- 
tween $2,500  and  920,000  worth  of  commodi- 
ties. Middle  class  properties  constitute  47 
percent  of  the  Nation's  ofBcial  farms,  and 
they  sell  nearly  45  percent  of  its  crops  and 
livestock.  Statistically,  at  least,  this  seems 
like  a  fair  balance,  but  there  is  a  wide  range 
of  quality  within  the  group. 

To  get  a  more  precise  picture,  the  middle 
class  might  be  divided  into  a  small  upper 
middle  group  of  483,000  farms,  all  of  which 
produce  more  than  910,000  worth  of  com- 
modities, and  a  large  lower  middle  group  of 
1.272,000  farms,  all  of  which  sell  less  than 
•  10,000  worth.  The  latter  group  has  had  a 
rough  time,  because  their  net  farm  Incomes, 
as  a  rule,  are  only  about  one-third  of  groes  j 
sales.  ' 

William  Ansel  is  a  name  we  will  give  to  one 
of  the  operators  in  the  lower  middle  class. 
He  was  a  full-time  farmer  in  southern  Mary- 
land before  the  war.  He  raised  tobacco,  kept 
laying  hens  and  milked  12  dairy  cows.  He 
wa«  a  J ack-of-all- trades  who  built  his  own 
cooj>s  and  sheds  and  repaired  his  own  ma- 
chinery. He  liked  farm  life,  but  made  very 
little  money.  He  would  tell  bis  town  rela- 
tives, "I  make  a  living  because  I  don't  spend 
much." 

Dvu-lng  the  war,  the  Baltimore  shipyards 
paid  good  wages,  so  Ansel  look  a  full-time 
Job  there  and  worked  bis  land  weekends  and 
evenings.  His  wife  helped  with  the  milking 
and  other  chores. 

After  the  war,  William  Ansel  continued  to 
go  to  town  to  work.  He  did  not  enlarge  his 
farm  business.  He  preferred  the  weekly  pay- 
check because  he  had  fovu*  young  children 
coming  along.  He  bought  a  few  pieces  of 
second-hand  farm  machinery  from  time  to 
time  as  old  implements  wore  out.  "The  new 
stuff  Is  over  my  bead,"  he  would  say,  "and 
I  can  get  by  with  this." 

Ansel  is  too  conservative  to  expand.  He 
Is.  afraid  of  debt,  for  he  looks  upon  his  farm 
as  a  home,  and  the  basis  of  personal  secu- 
rity, rather  than  as  a  business.  He  does  not 
want  to  Jeopardize  his  slim  assets.  "I  owe 
enough  as  it  is,"  he  declares. 

In  the  last  census  year,  the  average  net 
Income  by  operators  In  the  lower  middle 
elan  was  $1,740.  Their  average  earnings  off 
the  farm  were  $1,816.  As  a  group,  they  are 
already  halfway  out  of  agriculture,  yet  they 
most  truly  represent  the  old-style,  self- 
sufBdent  countryman  who  tried  to  make  ends 
meet  by  thrift  and  reliance  upon  family 
labor. 

THIXO    CLASS 

•  •  •  •  • 

However,  this  third  class,  which  consti- 
tutes 44  percent  of  the  official  census  farm 
family,  includes  849,000  farms  whoee  own- 
ers are  truly  one  of  the  most  distressed 
economic  groups  in  America.    Their  net  in- 


comes from  an  attempt  at  agriculture  av- 
eraged $438  and  their  net  Incomes  from 
other  sources  averaged  $525. 

They  Just  could  not  either  employ  them- 
selves or  And  adequate  employment  else- 
where. Their  poverty  and  degradation  Is 
equal  to  that  found  in  urban  slums.  It  Is 
vtalbly  ^parent  to  anyone  who  travels  wide- 
ly in  the  covmtry.  They  have  been  bypassed 
by  a  technological  revolution  beyond  their 
means.  Many  of  them  are  still  engaged  In 
horse-mule  tillage  while  the  real  producers 
have  moved  into  the  space  age. 

The  solution  to  their  problem,  like  that 
of  the  urban  unemployed,  is  more  city  Jobe 
on  the  payrolls  of  others.  A  few  more  cents 
a  bushel  or  a  few  more  dollars  a  bale  would 
not  change  their  condition  In  the  least. 
They  Just  do  not  produce  enough  bushels  or 
bales  to  make  a  living,  no  matter  what  the 
price. 

Misunderstandings  about  the  health  of 
American  agrlcultiu-e  could  easily  be  correct- 
ed by  a  more  realistic  definition  of  the  farm 
as  it  is  enumerated  In  the  census  of  agricul- 
ture. Under  present  rules,  any  operation 
qualifies  if  it  is  over  10  acres  In  size  and 
sells  $50  worth  of  produce.  Units  of  less 
than  10  acres  are  also  tabulated  if  they  sell 
$250  worth  of  produce.  Such  definitions  can 
make  a  farmer  of  a  weekend  hobbyist  who 
grows  raspberries  for  the  gang  at  the  office, 
but  they  do  not  come  close  to  identifying  the 
real  agriculturist. 

Of  course,  there  is  an  understandable  re- 
luctance in  certain  quarters  to  count  farms 
by  more  realistic  criteria.  The  farm  bloc  in 
Congress  would  emerge  with  its  wings  clipped 
even  shorter  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture might  have  to  put  half  of  Its  30  acres 
of  prime  Washington  office  space  into  the  soil 
bank.  Michigan's  Representative  Robekt  P. 
GaimN.  Republican,  may  have  forecast  Just 
such  a  calamity  when — tongue  in  cheek — he 
proposed  to  Congress  that  "the  total  number 
of  employees  In  the  £>epartment  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  at  no  time  exceed  the  number  of 
farmers  In  America." 

One  of  the  strangest  aspects  of  public 
policy  at  the  present  time  is  the  highly  ar- 
ticulate concern  about  the  low  Incomes  of 
undercapitalized  entrepreneurs  in  agriculture 
while  other  more  seriovis  social  and  economic 
calamities  have  befallen  the  more  numerous 
families  of  the  urban  unemployed  who  have 
less  income  and  less  equity  in  property.  If, 
at  a  time  when  only  8  percent  of  American 
families  live  on  the  land  and  92  percent  live 
elsewhere,  we  continue  to  regard  the  family 
farm  as  a  pillar  of  democracy,  we  may  wake 
up  later  to  find  the  roof  has  caved  in. 

A  public  program  of  aid  and  support 
which  is  designed  to  save  the  lower  middle 
class  farm  can  only  increase  the  lead  of  the 
pace  setters.  Two  Secretaries  of  Agriculture. 
Ezra  Taft  Benson  under  President  Elsen- 
hower and  Orville  L.  Freeman  under  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  have  recognized  that  the  most 
help  from  the  Government  goes  to  the  few 
at  the  top  In  order  that  a  little  may  trickle 
down  to  the  many  below. 

Farmers  did  not  like  Benson  because,  while 
he  would  have  removed  controls  on  produc- 
tion, he  also  would  have  cut  Government 
price  supports.  They  do  not  like  Freeman 
because,  while  he  would  raise  Government 
price  supports,  he  has  proposed  strict  pro- 
duction controls.  What  they  want  are  floor 
prices  plus  a  wide-open  market,  and  some- 
thing of  that  sort  is  probably  what  they  bank 
on  getting  from  Congress  this  summer. 
There  Is  a  saying  going  the  rounds  In  the 
farm  belt:  "Benson  made  a  Democrat  out  of 
me  and  Freeman  Is  turning  me  back  Into  a 
Republican." 

The  urban  taxpayer  naturally  gets  aroused 
when  he  considers  his  own  desperate  needs 
for  public  services  that  he  cannot  have  be- 
cause the  money  is  soaked  up  by  agrlcul- 
tures  $7  billion  sponge.  If  a  few  billions 
were  transferred  from  spending  on  the  farms 
to  the  congested  metropolitan  areas,  quite  a 


number  of  public  hardships  could  be  relieved 
without  any  Increase  in  taxes. 

It  seems  apparent  that  a  significant  part 
of  congressional  Indifference  to  urban  prob- 
lems is  due  to  a  deliberate  protest  against 
Federal  aid  for  the  city  on  the  part  of  cer- 
tain rural  sfrakesmen.  Not  long  ago,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Iowa  Farm  Bureau  visited 
Washington,  as  one  Congressman  put  it,  "to 
give  us  their  views  not  only  on  farm  legisla- 
tion but  on  the  other  issues  with  which  we 
are  wrestling  in  Congress." 

One  of  those  voices  from  the  grassroots 
advised  the  legislators:  "We  feel  Government 
is  attempting  to  solve  too  nuiny  problems 
which  should  be  left  to  local  governments. 
For  example:  Federal  aid  to  education.  Fed- 
eral housing,  urban  renewal,  etc." 

Each  year,  the  impact  of  such  pronounce- 
ments loses  a  little  more  punch  as  the  urban 
population  rises  and  the  farm  exodus  con- 
tinues. The  infiuence  which  agrlcultiu*  still 
exerts  on  Capitol  Hill  rests  largely  on  his- 
torical overrepresentation,  seniority  In  stra- 
tegic spots,  and  the  horsetradlng  wit  of  the 
farmer.  While  the  last  remains  as  sharp  as 
ever,  the  intrinsic  strength  to  back  it  up  is 
ebbing. 

The  magazine  Wallace's  Farmer,  a  voice  to 
reckon  with  In  the  Corn  Belt,  sensed  the 
wind  of  change  in  January  1962.  "We've  had 
farm  program  fights  practically  every  year." 
it  editorialized.  "But  they  were  mostly  fam- 
ily spats — differences  of  opinion  among 
farmers  themselves.  Now  a  third  party,  the 
city  consumer,  armed  with  new  voting 
jHDwer,  is  watching  these  goings-on  In  Wash- 
ington with  increasing  Interest  and  suspi- 
cion. With  this  new  "partner'  abroad,  farm 
legislation  must  be  drawn  more  carefully. 
To  avoid  a  violent  consiuner  revolt  at  the 
polls,  political  leaders  know  that  future 
farm  programs  must  be  less  costly  and  more 
effective." 

It  might  be  said,  in  the  light  of  the  wheat 
farmers  recent  refusal  to  heed  this  advice, 
that  they  still  think  they  can  have  their 
way.  Yet  President  Kennedy  himself  cau- 
tioned them  at  his  May  8  press  conference 
not  to  hope  for  easier  terms  in  new  agricul- 
tural legislation.  "I  don't  think  you  could 
get  a  majority,"  was  his  observation. 

Perhaps  the  time  haa  come  when  Congress 
will  reorient  its  thinking,  and  agree  with  the 
Farm  Bureau  that  the  Federal  Treasury  has 
attempted  to  solve  too  many  problems 
which  should  be  left  to  local  governments — 
notably,  the  farm  problem. 


PUBLIC  ACCOMMODATIONS  LAW 
ALREADY  ON  FEDERAL  STATUTE 
BOOKS 

Mr.  TUTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
perhaps  not  generally  known  that  there 
is  a  public  accommodations  law  on  the 
Federal  statute  books,  and  that  it  has 
been  there  for  quite  a  while.  It  Is  clear 
that  this  is  a  precedent  for  the  civil 
rights  bill,  a  precedent  that  has  been  un- 
challenged for  a  good  long  while. 

The  international  agreement  under 
which  Public  Law  78  operates  has  a  sec- 
tion dealing  with  discrimination.  It 
states  chat  the  Federal  Government  can 
investigate  places  where  discrimination 
is  practiced  on  account  of  race  or  an- 
cestry. This  has  been  done,  many 
times.    If  discrimination  exists,  it  must 
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be  corrected  before  the  Government  can 
permit  the  further  use  of  braceros  in 
that  area.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  only 
the  Federal  Government,  but  also  the 
Mexican  CJovernment  must  be  satisfied 
that  discrimination  will  not  be  practiced 
on  account  of  race  or  ancestry. 

The  fact  that  the  bracero  program  has 
put  into  practice  a  strong  antidiscrimi- 
nation Ifaw  gives  ample  precedent  for  the 
civil  rights  bill  and  poses  a  serious 
dilemma  to  many  Members  of  Congress. 

For  many  who  now  oppose  the  civil 
rights  bill  on  constitutional  grounds 
have  never  protested  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  bracero  law  and  have  in  fact 
repeatedly  endorsed  It.  Further,  many 
who  protest  that  the  civil  rights  bill  is 
immoral  with  reference  to  title  n  have 
also  endorsed  Public  Law  78  repeatedly 
without  saying  anything  about  the  mor- 
ality of  that  law. 

Either  we  believe  in  public  accommo- 
dations or  we  do  not.  If  this  Congress 
extends  Public  Law  78,  it  must  also  en- 
act the  public  accommodations  law  pro- 
posed in  the  civil  rights  bill.  To  do  any- 
thing else  would  be  inconsistent  and 
without  logic. 


THE  UNITED  STATiS  SHOULD  TAKE 
PROMPT  ACTION  IN  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS  TO  REALIZE  PRESI- 
DENT KENNEDYS  PROPOSAL  FOR 
A  WORLDWIDE  CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Riuss]  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  is  the 
time  for  the  United  States  to  make  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  proposal  for  "a  world- 
wide program  of  conservation"  bear  fruit 
through  positive,  effective  measures  to 
save  the  many  famous  wild  animtds  now 
tlireatened  with  imminent  extinction. 

President  Kennedy  set  the  goal  in  his 
speech  to  the  18th  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  on  September  20 
when  he  urged  the  U.N.  to  undertake  a 
program  to  protect  the  wildlife  "now  in 
danger  of  extinction  for  all  time." 

The  United  States  must  act  to  reverse 
the  death  sentence  man  has  imposed  on 
wild  creatures  all  over  the  world. 

The  United  Nations  is  the  logical 
forum  for  consideration  of  the  plight 
of  the  world's  wildlife.  Elach  species, 
though  it  may  be  located  in  a  particular 
country  or  region,  belongs  to  all  man- 
kind. All  nations,  developed  and  devel- 
oping, have  a  stake  in  preserving  the 
stock  of  wild  animals. 

In  reports  on  my  proposal  for  a  world 
conservation  program,  embodied  In 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  107.  intro- 
duced on  March  4.  1963,  both  the  State 
and  Interior  Departments  foresaw  a  role 
for  the  U.N.  In  developing  a  progrsun  for 
conservation  of  wild  animals.  ^ 

TWO  ACTIONS  CAN  BE  TAKEN  NOW 

Therefore,  the  US.  Government 
should  take  prompt  action  to  place  world 
wildlife  conservation  on  the  U.N.  agenda, 
and  particularly  to  seek  the  approval  of 
two  measures  which  can  be  effected  im- 
mediately.   These  measures  will  make  a 
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very  substantial  contribution  to  world 
conservation.     They  are: 

First.  An  international  agreement  to 
regulate  trade  in  wild  animal  products. 
with  provisions  to  ban  or  limit  the  im- 
p>ortation  of  pelts  and  other  parts  of 
threatened  species.  Such  an  agreement 
would  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  de- 
veloping nations.  With  their  large  areas 
and  limited  resources,  they  are  hardly 
able  to  control  the  ruinous  poaching  that 
now  threatens  famous  animals  such  as 
the  rhinoceros  and  the  leopard.  Multi- 
lateral action  by  the  consuming  coun- 
tries is  needed.  If  the  United  States 
alone  were  to  impose  restrictions,  trade 
would  merely  be  diverted  to  other  na- 
tions, without  any  benefit  to  conserva- 
tion. 

Second.  As  part  of  the  decade  of  de- 
velopment, the  developed  nations  should 
provide  substantial  assistance  to  devel- 
oping nations  for  the  specific  purposes  of 
training  rame  wardens,  conservationists, 
and  ecologists,  and  for  the  improvement 
of  conservation  departments.  The 
United  States  would  be  able  to  use  local 
currency  acquired  under  the  food  for 
peace  program  for  these  purposes.  The 
developed  nations  should  also  provide 
the  developing  nations  with  assistance 
in  capitalizing  on  tourism,  tourism  can 
provide  a  major  source  of  support  for 
conservation  programs  and  for  national 
development. 

PLANNING     rOB     OTHER     CONSERVATION     STEPS 
SHOULD     START 

At  the  same  time  these  immediate  steps 
are  being  taken,  the  United  States 
should  see  that  study  and  consideration 
of  a  more  comprehensive  program  gets 
under  way.  Undoubtedly,  the  United 
Nations  in  its  immediate  actions  and  its 
longer  range  program  will  take  advan- 
tage of  its  close  connection  with  the 
International  Union  for  the  Conserva- 
tion of  Nature  and  Natural  Resources — 
lUCN. 

The  lUCN,  the  world  wildlife  fund,  and 
other  private  conservation  organizations 
have  made  magnificent  contributions  to 
world  conservation  despite  inadequate 
resources  and  the  failure  of  most  gov- 
ernments, including  that  of  the  United 
States,  to  participate.  But  as  I  told 
the  House  on  March  4 — Congressiohal 
Record,  p£iges  3209-32128 — the  plight  of 
the  world's  wildlife  is  desperate.  In 
every  area  of  the  globe,  and  especially  in 
Africa  which  has  been  so  long  famous 
for  its  wildlife,  there  are  numerous 
threatened  species  whose  days  are 
numbered  unless  man  changes  his  ways. 
Animals  such  as  the  leopard,  the  rhinoc- 
eros, the  Arabian  oryx,  and  the  pygmy 
hippo,  overseas,  and  the  wood  bison, 
whooping  crane,  and  the  California  con- 
dor in  North  America,  are  among  the  250 
species  that  are  considered  endan- 
gered. We  can  ill  afford  to  lose  even 
one  more  species  from  the  stock  of  wild- 
life that  is  already  poorer  for  our  past 
destruction  of  about  200  species. 

•tAH'S   TKBEAT   TO    WILDLm 

Man's  threat  to  animals  comes  from 
both  deliberate  and  inadvertent  killing. 

First.  Deliberate  killing:  The  showings 
of  winter  fashions  have  been  accom- 
panied with  news  stories  from  Africa  re- 
counting the  slaughter  of  leopards  and 


other  animals  whose  pelts  are  in  vogrue. 
Much  of  this  killing  was  illegal  poach- 
ing. But,  as  I  said,  the  new,  hard- 
pressed  governments  of  the  developing 
nations  find  it  difficult  to  enforce  their 
game  laws  against  elusive  hunters 
spurred  by  the  demand  of  fashionable 
ladies.  Wild  animals  are  also  threat- 
ened in  some  cases  by  killing  for  sport  or 
food  contrary  to  sound  principles  of  game 
management. 

Second.  Inadvertent  killing:  Though 
indirect,  man's  encroachments  on  wild- 
life habitats  are  no  less  threatening  than 
deliberate  killing.  These  encroachments 
include  the  development  of  towns  and 
cities,  the  construction  of  roads,  dams 
and  other  public  works,  and  the  con- 
version— sometimes  foolishly — of  wilder- 
ness to  agricultural  land.  Devastating 
fires,  many  of  them  set  by  man,  and  air 
and  water  pollution  take  a  heavy  toll  of 
wildlife  each  year. 

OXTX  STAKE   IN  CONSERVATION 

The  reasons  for  preserving  the  world's 
wildlife  in  all  its  marvelous  variety  are 
both  sentimental  and  practical.  The 
first  lies  In  the  great  pleasure  we  derive 
from  looking  at  wild  animals.  The 
exalted  place  that  animals  have  in  the 
world  of  children  is  evident  from  the 
stories  that  youngsters  love  best.  In- 
tense interest  in  the  creatures  with  which 
we  cohabit  the  earth  is  simply  a  part  of 
our  being. 

In  addition,  there  are  very  practical 
reasons  for  wild  animal  conservation. 
Wild  animals  are  a  source  of  export 
earnings,  a  supply  of  protein  food,  and 
an  attraction  to  tovulsts.  As  such,  they 
can  be  a  very  important  economic  asset 
to  the  developing  countries. 

On  March  4, 1  proposed  action  to  save 
the  world's  wildlife  through  an  inter- 
national conference.  The  text  of  my 
resolution  calling  for  such  a  conference 
follows : 

House  Concurrent  RESOLxmow    107 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  In  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  should  take  all  necessary  steps  to 
convene  an  International  conference  within 
one  year  after  the  adoption  of  this  con- 
current resolution  for  the  purpose  of  Initiat- 
ing cooperative  action  to  further  conserva- 
tion of  wild  animals  on  a  worldwide  basis. 

Sec.  3.  The  following  countries  should  be 
Invited  to  participate  in  the  conference: 

(1)  Those  countries  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "consuming  countries")  whose  de- 
mand for  furs,  skins,  pelts,  tusks,  feathers, 
and  other  parts  of  wUd  animals,  or  whose 
citizens,  by  hunting  wild  game,  caxise  a  dim- 
inution of  species  of  wild  animals,  and 
which  Include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the 
members  of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development;  and 

(2)  Those  countries  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "producing  countries")  In  which 
the  major  wUd  animal  habitau  exist  and 
which  Include,  but  are  not  limited  to  coun- 
tries in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America. 

Sec.  3.  The  conference  should  consider  the 
following  cooperative  actions: 

( 1 )  Legislative  or  administrative  action  by 
consuming  countries  curtailing  or  banning 
imports  of  commodities  the  chief  value  of 
which  Is  derived  from  wild  animals:  and 

(2)  Assistance  by  consuming  countries  to 
producing  countries,  eltter  unilaterally  or 
multUateraUy  through  the  United  Nations 
or  other  international  agencies,  to  establish 
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training  school*  for  wildlife  and  conserva- 
tion specialisU.  to  eatablUh  conservation  de- 
partments  in   the   producing   countries,   or 
otherwise  to  assist  desired  world  conserva- , 
tlon  programs;  and  I 

(3)  Joint  study  by  producing  and  consxmi-  | 
Ing  countries  to  determine  how  wildlife  con- 
servation and  management  can  Increase  tour- 
ist revenues  for  producing  countries;  and 

(4)  Assistance  by  the  United  States  to  the 
producing  countries  through  use  of  local 
currency  accruing  to  the  United  States  un- 
der the  food-for-peace  program  to  further 
the  obJecUves  stated  In  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  this  section;  and 

(6)  Any  other  action  to  promote  wild  ani- 
mal conservation. 

Subsequently.  I  received  reports  from! 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udalli 
on  August  28,  and  from  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Prederlck  G.  ETutton  on 
September  4.  The  report  of  Secretary 
Udall.  submitted  to  Congressman 
Thomas  Morgan,  chairman.  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  follows: 

AuorrsT  28.  1963. 

Dkab  Ma.  Moeoan:  Your  committee  hasi 
requested  this  DefMirtment's  commenU  on; 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  107.  a  concur-i 
rent  resolution  "Expressing  the  sense  of  thei 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  convening  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  an  Inter -i 
national  conference  to  Initiate  cooperative 
action  to  further  conservation  of  the  wlldj 
t^nimain  on  a  Worldwide  basis." 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  107  expressesi 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Secretary  ofi 
the  Interior,  in  consultation  with  the  Secre-j 
tary  of  State,  should  act  within  1  year  after] 
adoption  of  this  resolution  to  convene  an 
international  conference  to  further  conser- 
vation of  wild  animals  throughout  the  world. 
Such  a  conference  would  consider  coopera- 
tive legislation  or  administrative  actions  by 
consuming  countries,  which  are  defined  Ini 
the  resolution,  cxirUiling  or  banning  im-^ 
ports  of  commodities  the  chief  value  of  which) 
is  derived  from  wild  animals;  assistance  by 
consxmilng  countries  to  producing  countries, 
also  defined  In  the  resolution.  In  training 
wildlife  specialists  and  establishing  conser^ 
vatlon  departments;  a  study  by  producing 
and  cooperative  countries  to  determine  ho^ 
wildlife  conservation  and  management  can 
Increase  tourist  revenues  for  producing 
countries;  assistance  by  the  United  States  to 
the  producing  countries  under  the  food  foe 
peace  program  to  further  these  latter  twd 
objectives;  and  other  actions  to  promote  wllq 
animal  conservation.  I 

We  strongly  support  the  objective  of  "Inl-j 
tlatlng  cooperative  action  to  further  conser-* 
vatlon  of  wild  animals  on  a  worldwide  basis'' 
but  are  not  persuaded  that  an  International 
conference  to  be  convened  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  within  a  year  Is  the  most 
effective  way  of  achieving  that  objective. 
Our  fears  are  that  such  a  conference  may 
well  be  prematiire.  It  would  seem  more  ap-» 
proprlate  at  this  time  for  the  United  State* 
to  Initiate  a  course  of  action  within  th* 
United  Nations  family,  which  woxild  engag^ 
In  a  thorough  study  of  the  problem,  In  ordef 
to  determine  the  most  expeditious  and  effec* 
tlve  way  of  cooperatively  achieving  practical 
results.  In  this  way  emphasis  would  be  on 
a  multilateral  rather  than  a  unilateral  ap* 
proach  from  the  outset,  and  member  natlon$ 
may  have  a  greater  Incentive  to  participate 
In  this  very  worthwhile  effort. 

The  Department,  through  the  U.S.  Fish  an4 
Wildlife  Service  and  the  National  Park  Serv+ 
Ice,  has  experience  and  technical  competency 
which  can  and  Is  being  made  available  to 
developing  nations  through  AID.  A  concur* 
rent  resolution  along  the  lines  suggested 
above  which  gives  encouragement  and  sup* 
port  to  wUdllfe  conservation  throughout  tht 
world  and  Indicates  our  willingness  to  co4' 


operate  fully  with  such  activities  might  be 
helpful. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely, 

STXWAar  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  report  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Dutton  follows: 

Seftcmbek  4,  1963. 
Dea«  MX.  Chadiman:  Your  letter  of  March 
7  requested  comments  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  107,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  convening  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  In  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  of  an  international  confer- 
ence to  Initiate  cooperative  action  to  further 
conservation  of  wild  animals  on  a  worldwide 
basis.  The  conference  would  consider, 
among  other  things,  action  bannmg  or  cur- 
tailing Imports  of  commodities  chlefiy  de- 
rived from  wild  animals,  assistance  in  estab- 
lishing training  schools  and  conservation  de- 
partments, encouragement  of  tourism 
through  conservation,  and  assistance  by  the 
United  SUtes  through  use  of  local  currency 
accruing  to  the  United  States  under  the  food- 
for-peace  program. 

It  Is  the  policy  of  this  Department  to  en- 
courage the  conservation  of  wildlife  re- 
sources through  any  sound  and  practicable 
means.  For  example,  conservation  of  wild- 
life resources  Is  of  particular  concern  In 
Africa  at  present,  and  our  diplomatic  and 
consular  oflftcers  have  been  requested.  In  ap- 
propriate situations,  to  render  such  assist- 
ance as  they  can  in  educating  the  officials 
and  populace  In  the  necessity  and  methods 
of  maintaining  their  Irreplaceable  natural 
resources  and  to  render  any  practicable  as- 
sistance to  the  local  government  In  this  field. 

Conservation  of  wildlife  resources  Is  Im- 
p>ortant  for  three  principal  reasons:  esthetic, 
protein  food,  and  tourism.  The  existence  of 
wildlife  populations  In  their  natural  habitat 
has  an  Intrinsic  worth  which  Is  considerable. 
However,  it  is  felt  that  In  less  developed 
countries  the  other  two  reasons  will  be  more 
persuasive. 

The  proposed  conference  might  lead  to 
positive  action  for  the  preservation  of  the 
endangered  wildlife  resources  of  the  world. 
For  one  thing.  It  might  Impress  upon  some 
nations  which  possess  endangered  wildlife 
populations  that  such  matters  are  of  concern 
to  people  everywhere,  and  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  wildlife  populations  Is  a  matter  of 
International  prestige.  But  Important  as 
this  may  be,  the  major  Impact  of  such  a 
conference  might  well  be  to  clearly  point  out 
to  the  nations  with  endangered  wildlife  pop- 
ulations that  it  Is  clearly  to  their  own  eco- 
nomic tulvantage  to  conserve  their  wildlife 
populations. 

The  Department  would  support  the  con- 
ference If  convinced  that  It  has  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  accomplishing  the  objectives  set 
out  above.  At  present  the  Department  has 
several  reservations  In  this  regard.  These 
reservations  are  concerned  with  the  amount 
of  Interest  that  there  would  be  in  the  sub- 
ject. Would  It  be  possible  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient representation  from  the  countries  where 
most  of  the  products  are  marketed  and  from 
the  countries  where  most  of  the  products 
are  produced  to  provide  the  basis  for  agree- 
ment on  a  treaty  that  would  be  effective  in 
controlling  world  traffic  In  animals  and 
animal  products?  It  would  be  highly  desira- 
ble to  obtain  some  evaluation  of  these  mat- 
ters before  proposing  such  a  conference. 
Accordingly,  the  Department  recommends 
that  a  study  be  made  of  the  specific  objec- 
tives of  the  proposed  conference,  how  these 
objectives  might  best  be  realized  and  the 
likelihood  of  success  of  such  a  conference 
before  any  final  action  Is  taken  on  the  resolu- 


tion. Perhaps  the  first  step  should  be  a 
resolution  calling  for  a  study  by  a  competent 
body  of  the  problems  facing  world  wildlife 
and  whether  these  problems  might  best  be 
met  through  such  a  conference  or  through 
other  means. 

Such  a  study  as  proposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment might  consider,  Inter  alia: 

1.  Sponsorship:  Wildlife  knows  no  na- 
tional borders,  nor  are  conservation  prob- 
lems limited  to  any  one  area.  The  United 
Nations  might,  therefore,  be  considered  to 
be  the  most  appropriate  body  to  convene 
such  a  conference  on  this  worldwide  prob- 
lem. The  United  States  would,  however,  be 
a  most  suitable  site  for  such  a  conference. 
Holding  a  conference  of  this  type  at  one  of 
our  great  national  parks  would  give  a  clear 
picture  to  the  participants  of  conservation 
In  action  and  the  benefits  which  accrue 
therefrom. 

2.  Timing:  The  Department  believes  that 
holding  such  a  conference  within  a  year's 
time,  as  envisaged  In  the  resolution.  Is  not 
practical.  A  good  deal  of  time  would  be 
necessary  for  the  preparatory  work.  An- 
other consideration  Is  that  an  International 
conference  on  this  subject  Is  to  be  held  In 
Nairobi,  Kenya,  September  21-23,  1963,  spon- 
sored by  the  International  Union  for  the 
Conservation  of  Nature  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. If  a  world  conference  were  to  be 
called  either  by  the  United  Nations  or  the 
United  States  too  soon  after  this  confer- 
ence. It  would  lose  a  good  deal  of  Its  Im- 
pact. Therefore,  It  Is  suggested  that  the  fall 
of  1965,  or  even  some  date  In  1966.  might  be 
the  earliest  practicable  time  for  holding 
such  a  conference. 

3.  Funding:  It  Is  noted  that  no  provi- 
sions are  Included  In  the  resolution  for 
funding  such  a  conference.  If  the  confer- 
ence were  to  be  held  In  the  United  States, 
even  under  United  Nations  auspices,  cer- 
tain expenditures  would  be  required  by  the 
United  States  as  host  Government. 

In  conclusion,  the  Department  Is  favor- 
ably Inclined  toward  the  Idea  of  such  a 
conference,  but  feels  that  a  suitable  study 
should  be  made  to  determine  Its  practica- 
bility and  chances  of  success  before  any 
further  steps  are  taken  toward  the  conven- 
ing of  any  such  meeting.  The  committee 
may  wish  to  consider  redrafting  the  res- 
olution to  provide  for  such  a  study. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion of  this  report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frederick  G.  Dutton, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  en- 
couraged by  the  Department's  agreement 
that  new  measures  to  pi-omote  world 
conservation  are  needed. 

PRESIDENT     KENNEDY,     SECRETARY     UDALL     BACK 
WORLD    CONSERVATION    KfTORTS 

This  determination  was  shown  again 
in  an  excellent  article  by  Secretary 
Udall.  entitled  "To  Save  Wildlife  and 
Aid  Us,  Too,"  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  of  September  15.  In 
addition.  Secretary  Udall  and  a  number 
of  officials  of  his  Department  attended 
the  very  important  General  Assembly  of 
the  International  Union  for  the  Conser- 
vation of  Nature  and  Natural  Resources 
(lUCN).  which  concluded  this  week  in 
Nairobi,  Kenya. 

These  evidences  of  concern  for  the 
imperiled  wild  animals,  capped  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  timely  and  farsighted 
call  for  a  worldwide  program  of  conser- 
vation, bring  the  United  States  to  a  time 
for  action. 
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HAS  THE  SLEEPER  IN  REA  BEEN 
EXPOSED? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]  Is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  called  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
an  interesting  article  and  editorial  which 
had  appeared  in  the  Wasliington  Post 
concerning  some  of  the  recent  activities 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion. As  a  part  of  these  remarks,  I 
noted  the  fact  that  a  former  proteg6  of 
the  general  manager  of  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association 
Is  presently  the  Deputy  Administrator 
of  REA  and  said: 

Perhaps  he  should  be  referred  to  as  'Dig- 
ger Dell'  for.  If  REA  continues  to  pursue  Its 
present  policies.  It  will  soon  be  In  need  of 
an  undertaker. 

Little  did  I  realize  at  that  time  just 
how  close  I  must  have  been  striking  at  a 
crucial  nerve  center.  But  I  have  a  pretty 
good  indication  now  because  the  reac- 
tion of  the  general  manager  of  NRECA 
was  quick  and  explosive  in  jumping  to 
the  defense  of  the  Deputy  Administrator. 

I  received  a  letter  the  other  day  from 
this  general  manager  excoriating  me  and 
my  thoughts  on  this  matter.  The  tenor 
of  his  criticism  and  the  peevishness  of 
his  defense  of  the  Eteputy  Administrator 
now  leads  me  to  wonder  even  more 
strongly  whether  a  sleeper  agent  in  RELA 
has,  in  fact,  been  uncovered. 

The  general  manager  asked  me  to  in- 
sert his  letter  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, which  I  have  every  intention  of  do- 
ing for  his  benefit.  I  will,  however,  take 
the  liberty  of  inserting  my  own  com- 
ments to  certain  statements  made  by  the 
general  manager  just  to  keep  the  record 
straight. 

Before  I  do,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
cannot  help  but  be  reminded  of  a  quota- 
tion taken  from  Voltaire's  letter  to  M. 
Damiliville,  which  I  think  is  very  ap- 
propriate at  this  point.     Voltaire  said: 

I  have  never  made  but  one  prayer  to  God, 
a  very  short  one:  "Oh  Lord,  make  my  enemies 
ridiculous."    And  God  granted  It. 

Let  me  assure  my  colleagues  that  I 
personally  have  made  many  more  than 
one  prayer  but  that  one  of  Voltaire's  was 
too  appropriate  to  overlook  at  this  time. 

Now  for  the  general  manager's  letter 
and  my  comments.    He  began: 

September  17,  1963. 
Hon.  John  P.  Satlor, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Satlor:  Your  extension  of  re- 
marks In  the  Congressional  Record  of  Sep- 
tember 10,  1963,  constitutes  an  unprovoked 
and,  I  believe,  unwarranted  attack  on  an 
able  and  dedicated  public  servant,  Richard 
A.  Dell,  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  the  gen- 
eral manager  may  think  my  remarks 
were  "unprovoked"  but  I  must  disagree. 
The  present  activities  In  REA  which  are 
causing  serious  and  perhaps  irreparable 
harm  to  honest  efforts  toward  rural  elec- 
trification is  provocation  enough  for  me 
to  call  attention  to  any  and  all  excesses 
and  abuses  of  REA  and  to  question  what 
sudden  change  has  come  over  the  Agency 


in  the  past  couple  of  years  to  cause  it  to 
fall  so  rapidly  Into  such  disrepute. 

Purthermore,  the  general  manager  ac- 
cuses me  of  making  an  "unwarranted 
attack  on  an  able  and  dedicated  public 
servant."  Let  the  Record  show  that  I 
have  not  and  do  not  attack  the  ability 
or  the  dedication  of  the  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator, for  I  recognize  well  this  man's 
ability  and  dedication.  This  Is  what 
concerns  me  because  sometimes  I  might 
be  Inclined  to  wonder  about  the  direction 
of  his  dedication. 

The  general  manager  continued : 

You  called  Mr.  Dell  "the  friendly  imder- 
taker"  and  "Digger  Dell"  and  said  that  un- 
der his  Influence  "REA  has  been  digging 
Itself  deeper  and  deeper  Into  disrepute." 
You  wrongly  accused  him  of  being  "the 
tentacle  of  control  through  which  outside 
Interests  really  manipulate  the  REA  program 
for  their  own  nefarious  end  of  eventvial  na- 
tionwide public  power." 

Your  statements  are  obviously  intended  to 
destroy  Mr.  Dell's  fine  reputation  In  the 
Congress  and  among  the  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  country  who  know,  admire, 
and  resjject  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  where  I  apparently 
really  hit  the  nerve  center  by  pointing 
out  that  "Digger  Dell,  the  friendly  im- 
dertaker,"  was  the  real  power  in  REA. 
Whether  I  accused  him  wrongly  or  not 
Is  a  matter  which  only  time  will  tell. 
But  I  certainly  would  not  expect  the 
general  manager  to  admit  I  had  exposed 
his  scheme. 

However,  the  following  facts  remain 
undisputed: 

Dell  was  the  chief  lobbyist  and  direc- 
tor of  the  legislation  and  research  de- 
partment of  NRECA  for  several  years. 

Dell's  appointment  as  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator was  announced  from  the  podium 
at  the  1961  annual  meeting  of  NRECA 
In  Dallas.  The  March  1961  issue  of 
Rural  Electrification,  the  oflQcial  maga- 
zine of  the  general  manager,  stated: 

NRECA's  Director  of  Legislation  and  Re- 
search, Richard  A.  Dell,  stepped  Into  the 
spotlight  during  the  last  general  session 
shortly  before  the  close  of  the  meeting. 
Clyde  Ellis  announced  Dell's  appointment 
as  Deputy  REA  Administrator. 

On  page  3  of  that  same  issue  of  Rural 
Electrification,  the  general  manager 
says: 

Someone  had  to  be  found  for  the  high 
position  of  Deputy  REA  Administrator  who 
knew  procedures  In  REA  and  operating  prob- 
lems In  the  field.  For  the  logical  role  of 
Deputy  is  to  relieve  the  Administrator  of 
this  mass  of  detail.  Such  a  person,  of 
course,  must  have  the  administration's  com- 
plete confidence.  Richard  A.  Dell,  Director 
of  NRECA's  Legislation  and  Research  De- 
partment, was  a  logical  choice — perhaps  the 
most  logical. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  might  be  interesting 
to  point  out  a  little  more  of  the  back- 
ground which  led  up  to  the  choice  of  Dell 
as  Deputy  Administrator  of  REA.  It 
was  well  known  that  the  general  man- 
ager, as  a  payoff  for  his  activities  dur- 
ing the  presidential  election  campaign 
of  1960,  expected  a  major  political  ap- 
pointment for  himself.  As  columnist 
Raymond  Moley  pointed  out  in  Decem- 
ber of  1960: 

Since  the  election,  tremendous  pressure 
has  been  exerted  upon  Senator  Kennedy  to 
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recognize  the  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association  by  giving  an  appoint- 
ment of  Clyde  T.  Ellis,  the  creator  and  mas- 
ter of  that  important  pressure  group. 

Moley  went  on  to  say  that  the  first 
job  the  general  manager  wanted  was 
the  Secretaryship  of  the  Interior,  but 
he  was  p>assed  over  for  that.  He  was 
also  passed  over  for  his  second  choice, 
as  the  Undersecretary  of  the  Interior. 

It  is  also  known  that  the  general  man- 
ager originally  opposed  the  appointment 
of  Norman  Clapp  to  be  REA  Administra- 
tor and  was  prepared  to  have  tiie  1961 
annual  meeting  "unanimously" — as  they 
always  do — approve  a  resolution  con- 
demning the  administration  for  this  ap- 
pointment. Tills  action  was  dramati- 
cally stopped  as  a  result  of  a  series  of 
frantic  phone  calls  between  Dallas  and 
Washington  which  resulted  in  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  general  manager 
that  he  had  just  been  authorized  by  a 
telephone  call  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  announce  that  Dick  Dell 
would  be  the  new  Deputy  Administrator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  so  imreasonable  to 
question  the  possibility  of  there  being  a 
sleeper  agent  In  REA?  Remember 
Shakespeare  once  said,  "What  Is  past  is 
prologue. "  So  perhaps  the  past  can  give 
some  insight  into  the  present  situation. 
This  is  not  so  far  beyond  the  realm  of 
possibility  when  one  recalls  a  series  of 
correspondence  some  20  years  ago  be- 
tween the  general  manager  and  the  late 
Senator  George  W.  Norris  concerning  the 
general  manager's  suggestion  that  REA 
Administrator  Harry  Slatterly  be  re- 
moved from  office.  Senator  Norris  wrote 
saying: 

I  know  that  your  letter  demanding  Slat- 
terly's  removal  has  created  in  some  quarters 
the  suspicion  that  your  organization  has  set 
out  to  control  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration and  to  run  it  according  to  your 
idea  of  how  It  should  be  run. 

At  another  point  In  Norris'  correspond- 
ence he  said: 

No  matter  how  noble  and  well-meaning  an 
organization  may  be— 

The  Senator  was  referring  to 
NRECA— 

I  do  not  think  It  ought  to  set  Itself  up 
superior  to  the  law  and  demand  that  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  officials 
obey  It  rather  than  use  the  Judgment  they 
ought  to  use  under  the  law. 

This  early  attitude  of  the  general 
manager  may  not  even  be  so  difficult  to 
understand  when  a  little  more  of  the  past 
Is  viewed  as  a  prologue.  The  real  driv- 
ing force  behind  the  formation  of 
NRECA  in  the  first  place  was  Robert  B. 
Craig,  who  at  the  time  was  himself  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  REA.  It  was 
Craig  who  arranged  for  the  present  gen- 
eral manager  to  take  over  the  fledgling 
organization. 

This  whole  story  of  the  formation  of 
NRECA  and  its  impact  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
was  the  subject  of  prolonged  hearings 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
in  1944.  The  roles  played  by  Craig  said 
the  present  general  manager  were  spelled 
out  in  detail.  At  several  points  in  the 
testimony  of  various  witnesses  the  truth 
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was  revealed  that  NRECA  was  con- 
ceived and  dedicated  to  the  outside  domi- 
nation of  the  REA. 

So  the  idea  of  a  link  between  the  gen- 
eral manager  and  a  Deputy  Admini- 
strator was  forged  early  in  the  program. 
E)oes  the  present  situation  begin  to 
sound  like  history  repeating  itself  with 
a  slight  twist? 

The  link  between  the  general  mana- 
ger and  the  present  Deputy  Admini- 
strator is  clear  and  undisputed;  the 
nature  of  the  relationship  and  its  impact 
on  rural  electrification  will  only  be  writ- 
ten in  the  future  history  of  this  program. 

Let  us  return  now  to  the  general 
manager's  letter.     He  went  on  to  say: 

Tlirough  your  past  personal  attacks  on  me, 
I  have  come  to  expect  anything  from  you. 
Tour  charges  that  Mr.  Dell  U  a  tool  of  Clyde 
Ellis  or  NRECA,  however,  are  completely 
false  and  without  foundation.  It  Is  true 
that  this  national  service  organization  of 
the  rural  electric  cooperatives  was  fortunate 
enough  to  have  Mr.  Dells  services  from  1955 
to  1961.  While  here,  he  performed  a  great 
service  for  the  rural  electrification  program. 
But  contrary  to  your  Implication  he  is  in 
every  sense  a  career  employee  of  REA.  He 
Joined  the  REA  staff  in  the  mldthlrtles  as 
a  fleldman  and  worked  his  way  up  through 
progressively  more  responsible  positions  to 
become  chief  of  the  agency's  loan  activities. 
He  has  one  of  the  finest  records  of  all  the 
REIA  career  employees.  Most  of  his  out- 
standing record  was  compiled  before  he  ac- 
cepted our  offer  to  Join  the  NRECA  staff  In 
1955. 

Mr.  Dell's  education  and  his  wide  and  re- 
sponsible experience  In  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion program  qualified  him  admirably  for 
the  position  of  Deputy  Administrator  of 
REA  when  It  became  open  in  1961,  and  he 
has  filled   that  position  with   distinction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  agree  at  least 
in  part  with  the  general  manager's 
statement  that  most  of  the  Digger's 
record  was  compiled  before  he  got  tied 
up  with  the  NRECA  staff  in  1955.  I  am 
a  little  dubious,  however,  about  the  im- 
pact which  5  or  6  years  of  the  close 
association  in  NRECA  has  had  upon  him 
and  his  record  for  the  next  few  years. 

The  general  manager  now  turns  to 
himself  by  saying : 

In  the  September  10.  1963  Congressional 
Record  you  also  referred  to  a  previous 
charge  you  made  In'  the  Record  last  ye&r 
that,  you  said.  I  "told  a  western  audience  of 
public  power  advocates  that  the  only  way 
this  country  will  ever  get  nationwide  public 
ownership  of  electric  power  Is  gradually." 
I  made  no  such  statement  and  the  Record 
was  corrected  on  October  13,  1962  by  Senator 
Watne  Morse  (copy  attached) .  The  Oregon 
Journal  printed  a  "clarification"  on  Decem- 
ber 6,  1962  (copy  attached) . 

■Well,  now,  let  us  look  a  little  more 
closely  at  this  statement.  The  so-called 
correction  of  the  newspaper  quotation^ 
that  the  general  manager  "told  a  western 
audience  of  public  power  advocates  thatj 
the  only  way  this  country  will  ever  get 
nationwide  public  ownership  of  electric 
power  is  gradually"  may  be  found  on 
page  A7981  of  the  November  2. 1962,  daily 
Congressional  Record.  This  insert  is  a 
letter  from  Robert  D.  Partridge,  legisla- 
tive representative  of  NRECA  to  Senator 
Waynx  Morse.  The  letter  claims  that! 
Ellis  did  not  make  the  statement  in  ques- 
tion but  rather  that  it  was  made  by  one 
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Wallace  Campbell,  director  of  public  af- 
fairs of  Nationwide  Insurance  Co. 

Of  course,  since  I  was  not  actually 
present  at  that  meeting  I  am  in  no  po- 
sition to  prove  or  disprove  this  claim. 
However,  it  is  quite  interesting  to  recall 
that  the  general  manager  has  been  rim- 
ning  all  over  the  lot,  so  to  speak,  accusing 
reporters  of  misquoting  him  on  several 
statements  he  made  at  that  particular 
meeting.  For  example,  he  also  pro- 
tested to  the  Portland  Oregonian  that 
it  too  had  misquoted  him  in  his  statement 
that  the  power  companies  were  a  bigger 
threat  than  the  Communists.  He  also 
sent  me  another  letter  similar  in  tone  to 
this  one  we  are  discussing  today  in  which 
he  again  cried  "Foul "  and  misquotation. 
But,  as  I  pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  on  October  13.  1962.  the  letter 
which  he  sent  to  the  editor  of  that  great 
newspaper  still  stated: 

I  feel  that  the  commercial  electric  utilities 
are  the  No.  1  threat  from  within  to  our  free 
enterprise  system.  They  are  more  dangerous 
even  than  Communists  who  are  no  longer 
considered  a  substantial  threat  from  within. 

In  my  remarks  about  that  last  year,  I 
went  on  to  ask  how  can  one  in  honesty 
and  in  good  conscience  accuse  a  hard- 
working reporter  of  misquoting  him 
when  he  turns  right  around  and  says  the 
same  thing  publicly  in  a  letter  to  the 
editor? 

Yes.  with  this  past  as  prologue  I  can- 
not help  but  wonder  whose  power  of 
recollection  would  be  the  stronger — the 
general  manager  with  his  generally  rec- 
ognized bias  in  favor  of  public  power 
or  a  trained  and  experienced  reporter 
whose  only  job  is  to  report  factually  and 
without  bias  on  the  meeting. 

The  so-called  "clarification"  printed 
in  the  Oregon  Journal  was  in  fact  not  a 
correction  or  an  admission  of  error  but 
rather  a  report  of  the  declaration  made 
by  the  general  manager  that  he  did  not 
make  such  a  statement.  On  this  point  I 
will  let  the   record  speak   for  itself. 

The  recent  letter  to  me  concludes: 

In  the  name  of  any  fairness  that  is  left  in 
you.  I  request  you  to  Insert  this  letter  and 
the  attachments  In  the  Congressional 
Record  so  that  others  may  have  the  facts 
about  Dick  Dell's  long  and  honorable  service 
to  REA.  I  attach  a  resolution  unanimously 
adopted  last  week  by  the  532  delegates  pres- 
ent at  the  NRECA  region  IV  meeting  In 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  an  area  In  which  Mr. 
Dell  once  worked  for  REA,  and  where  the 
people  know  hlra  well. 
Sincerely, 

Clyde  T.  Ellis, 
General  Manager. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks I  would  like  to  surprise  the  gen- 
eral manager  and  prove  to  him  just  how 
much  fairness  there  Is  left  in  me  by  in- 
serting in  its  entirety  the  so-called  res- 
olution unanimously  adopted  by  the 
NRECA  region  IV  meeting  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

This  is  another  prime  example  of  the 
answer  to  the  Voltaire  prayer  I  men- 
tioned earlier  in  my  remarks: 
I        Resolution 

Whereas  Representative  John  Saylor  In 
the  Congressional  Record  on  September  10, 
1963,  sought  by  falsehood,  distortion  and 
chEiracter  assassination  to  discredit  a  great 


American  and  true  friend  of  rural  electrifica- 
tion. Deputy  Administrator  of  REA  Richard 
A.  Dell,  and  did  so  under  congressional 
Immunity;  and 

Whereas  we  In  region  IV  having  worked 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Mr.  Dell  through 
many  of  his  more  than  two  decades  as  an 
REA  career  employee  know  him  to  be  a  man 
of  truly  high  character  dedicated  to  the 
advancement  of  rural  electrification:    Be   It 

Resolved.  That  we  deplore  the  scurrilous 
attack  of  Representative  Saylor  as  not  be- 
fitting of  a  Member  of  Congress  and  urge 
him  In  the  spirit  of  fairness  and  Justice 
to  promptly  correct  the  slander  he  has  had 
published  In  the  Congressional  Record;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  as  long-time  friends  of 
Dick  Dell  we  salute  him  for  the  great  work 
he  has  done  for  so  many,  many  years — work 
which  demonstrates  his  fine  qualities  as  a 
man  and  as  an  American  and  which  reveals 
Mr.  Saylor  for  what  he  Is.  a  mouthpiece  for 
those  determined  to  undermine  our  great 
program. 

( Adopted  at  the  NRECA  region  IV  meeting. 
September    13,    1963.   Grand   Rapids,   Mich.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  this  be  recorded  as  a 
warning  to  other  sincere  and  conscien- 
tious Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  have  the  nerve  and 
audacity  to  challenge  or  question  the 
general  manager  of  NRECA  or  any  of  his 
henchmen  surrounding  him.  I  do  not 
stand  alone  in  this  type  of  excoriation 
for  many  others  in  this  Chamber  have 
been  subjected  to  the  same  type  of  direct 
or  indirect  attack  and  coercion.  For 
example,  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelson],  himself 
a  former  outstanding  REA  Administra- 
tor, told  this  House  of  Representatives 
on  April  15.  1959,  and  I  quote: 

It  is  tragic  that  we  should  be  subjected  to 
these  low-level  propaganda  attacks  where 
facts  are  misrepresented  and  tuned  to  their 
own  fancy.  Many  Members  of  this  House 
have  come  to  me  on  this  very  Issue  and  a 
number  of  them  have  said,  "I  do  not  dare 
vote  against  this  bill  because  they  will  make 
It  appear  that  I  am  against  rural  electrifica- 
tion." The  facts  will  be  distorted  and 
twisted  by  that  propaganda  front  NRECA. 

This  is  but  one  other  example  of 
Members  of  this  body  who  have  been 
exposed  to  these  tactics.  I  can  only  say 
that  they  do  not  bother  me  because  I 
have  been  in  public  ofiBce  too  long  not 
to  have  been  called  names  by  better  men 
than  the  general  manager. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  there  be  any 
better  indication  of  the  apparent  valid- 
ity of  my  observations  on  September  10 
concerning  the  respective  roles  of  the 
digger  and  the  general  manager  in  the 
ultimate  interment  of  the  rural  elec- 
trification corpse  than  can  be  found  in 
the  manner  with  which  the  latter 
charged  to  the  defense  of  the  exposed 
partner?  I  think  the  general  manager's 
actions  and  statements  confirm  that  he 
and  Digger  Dell,  the  friendly  under- 
taker, are  determined  to  bury  REA  in 
the  black  tomb  of  public  power. 

No  more  striking  example  of  this  ob- 
jective may  be  found  than  in  the  pro- 
posal made  at  recent  regional  meetings 
of  the  NRECA.  held  in  Springfield,  Dl.. 
and  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  by  the  general 
manager  to  create  a  super  "U.S.  Electric 
Power  Pool  Corp."  which  would  handle 
all  electric  power  generated  in  this  coun- 
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try.  Such  a  corporation,  established 
under  a  Federal  charter  he  recommends, 
would  be  owned  Jointly  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  all  other  suppliers  of 
electric  power,  including  public  power 
groups  and  rural  electric  cooperatives, 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  existing  share 
of  each  such  segment  in  the  generation 
and  transmission  business  in  this 
country. 

In  his  speech,  which  he  is.  as  I  under- 
stand it,  repeating  at  other  NRECA  re- 
gional meetings  throughout  the  country, 
the  general  manager  says  this  corpora- 
tion would  plan  and  build  "the  most 
eflBcient  common  carrier  transmission 
grid  possible  to  interconnect  all  sources 
of  supply."  All  power  generated  in  the 
country  would  be  fed  into  this  grid,  and 
all  suppliers  would  purchase  their  power 
requirements  from  the  corporation. 

According  to  him,  the  power  pool  cor- 
poration would  be  "fully  regulated"  by 
a  Federal  Power  Commission  which 
would  be  reconstituted  and  oriented  to 
protection  of  the  public  interest  with  a 
new  and  stronger  mandate  than  it  has 
at  the  present  time. 

In  an  editorial  published  September 
13,  the  Chicago  Tribune  commented  on 
this  proposal  and  characterized  it  as  a 
"scheme  to  move  another  big  step  closer 
to  the  public  power  bloc's  long  time  ob- 
jective of  socializing  the  power  industry 
of  this  country."  This,  in  my  view,  is  a 
remarkably  accurate  observation. 

My  impression  is  that  a  plan  of  the 
type  espoused  by  the  general  manager 
could  only  result  in  a  total  federalization 
of  the  electric  power  industry  in  this 
country,  simply  because  his  proF>osal  has 
in  it  the  very  seeds  of  destruction  for 
free  enterprise.  And  more  importantly 
from  his  own  organization's  point  of 
view,  it  would  give  little,  if  any,  voice  to 
the  electric  cooperatives  unless  some 
definitely  advantageous  arrangements 
were  made  in  advance  between  his  co- 
operatives and  the  Federal  Government. 

As  the  proposal  stands,  his  "U.S.  Elec- 
tric Power  Pool  Corp."  would  give 
each  segment  of  the  electric  power  in- 
dustry a  share  of  control  in  proportion 
to  esMJh  segment's  "share  in  the  genera- 
tion and  transmission  business"  in  this 
country.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  rath- 
er conveniently  fuzzy  sort  of  standard 
which  could  be  Interpreted  to  serve  al- 
most any  sort  of  electric  power  philoso- 
phy at  the  expense  of  the  rural  coopera- 
tives who  employ  the  general  manager 
and  his  organization  as  their  national 
spKJkesman. 

As  of  December  31,  1960,  rural  electric 
cooperatives  had  only  0.83  percent  of  the 
total  of  some  168.002.000  kilowatts  of 
installed  generating  capacity  in  the 
United  States.  On  the  basis  of  this  pro- 
posal, therefore,  the  rural  electric  co- 
operatives, whose  cause  he  supposedly 
espouses,  could  not  qualify  for  1  vote  of 
100  suggested  votes  on  the  corporation 
board  if  the  December  31,  1960,  generat- 
ing capacity  data  are  to  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  distribution  of  control  of  his 
corporation. 

Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  general  man- 
ager would  not  decide  after  his  many 
years  of  supposed  dedication  to  the  cause 


of  rural  electrification  to  urge  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  support  a  course  of 
action  which  would  give  his  cooperatives 
practically  no  voice  at  all  in  the  future 
development  of  the  electric  power  indus- 
try in  this  country.  I  do  not  believe  that 
he  could,  in  good  conscience,  approach 
these  NRECA  regional  meetings  with  a 
plan  such  as  this  which  could  mean  the 
end  of  the  cooperative  system. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  cooperatives 
could  come  off  as  badly  under  this  corpo- 
ration as  they  have  under  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  The  cooperatives 
would  be  captive  participants  in  a  move- 
ment— a  corporation — in  which  they 
would  have  virtually  no  voice.  As  under 
TVA  at  the  present  time,  would  the 
cooperatives  not  be  subject  to  control  as 
to  the  price  of  wholesale  F>ower  purchased 
from  the  corporation  and  as  to  the  price 
for  which  the  cooperatives  could  sell  the 
power  so  purchased?  The  general  man- 
ager does  not  get  into  this  at  all  in  his 
suggestion. 

Furthermore,  TVA  presently  has  dual 
rate  provision  in  its  contracts  which  are 
far  more  strict  than  those  imposed  by 
electric  companies  on  distribution  coop- 
eratives and  about  which  the  general 
manager  and  the  cooperatives  complain 
so  frequently  and  so  bitterly.  Rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  in  the  "TVA  area  also 
are  forbidden  by  contract  with  TVA  to 
serve  any  type  of  customer  with  any  sub- 
stantial load.  The  general  manager  does 
not  suggest  whether  similar  controls 
would  be  impKJsed  on  the  cooperatives,  or 
other  corporation  members,  by  his  power 
pool  corporation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intrigued  by  the 
general  manager's  reference  to  a  "recon- 
stituted" Federal  Power  Commission 
which  would  be  given,  under  this  plan, 
a  new  injection  of  public  interest  pl£isma 
and  which,  so  fortified,  would  support, 
defend,  and  regulate  the  affairs  of  the 
"U.S.  Electric  Power  Pool  Corporation." 
This  very  action  respecting  FPC  would 
bring  control  down  on  every  participat- 
ing cooperative  rather  than  just  the  few 
which  the  Commission  has  chosen  for 
test  case  purposes.  If  the  general  man- 
ager wants  the  Federal  Goverrmient  to 
control  every  aspect  of  every  activity  of 
every  cooperative  in  this  Nation,  there 
is  no  better  way  to  do  it  than  to  recon- 
stitute the  Federal  Power  Commission 
along  the  lines  he  suggests  in  relation  to 
the  creation  of  the  power  pool  corpora- 
tion. It  may  well  be.  of  course,  that  he 
wants  the  "reconstituted"  FPC  to  over- 
control  the  electric  companies  for  the 
benefit  of  the  cooperatives  and  other 
public  power  groups,  but  he  does  not  say 
that  at  this  time.  He  may  have  in  mind 
that  the  Congress,  in  accordance  with 
his  persuasive  r>owers,  could  interpret 
the  public  interest  as  meaning  Federal  or 
public  power  rather  than  privately- 
owned  power  and  that  the  FPC  could  so 
orient  its  thinking  in  terms  of  control 
of  the  general  manager's  coriwration. 

In  my  opinion,  the  proposed  U.S. 
Electric  Power  Pool  Corporation  could 
be  the  most  dangerous  sort  of  proposal, 
for  it  could  start  this  Nation  of  ours 
down  the  road  to  true  socialism  of  the 
electric  power  industry.    It  is  not  the 


sort  of  proposal  which  his  own  coopera- 
tives could  embrace,  as  I  interpret  it,  if 
they  wish  to  retain  their  status  as  a  small 
but  vital  segment  of  the  power  industry 
in  this  country.  And  it  certainly  is  not 
the  sort  of  proposal  the  electric  com- 
panies would  adopt,  even  if,  through 
membership  in  the  Corporation,  they 
could  control  all  sources  of  electric  pow- 
er in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chicago  Tribune  edi- 
torial of  September  12  to  which  I  re- 
ferred a  few  moments  ago  classifies  the 
general  manager's  proF>osal  must  appro- 
priately as  a  public  power  scheme.  Un- 
der unanimous  consent  I  include  the  text 
of  this  editorial  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks: 

The  Latest  Scheme  for  Public  Power 

One  of  the  leading  proponents  of  public 
power  proposes  the  creation  of  a  national 
power  pool  under  a  Federal  charter.  Clyde 
Ellis,  General  manager  of  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association,  suggested  at 
an  association  regional  meeting  In  Spring- 
field that  private  and  public  electric  suppli- 
ers pool  their  businesses  to  promote  prog- 
ress. 

Such  a  pool.  In  Mr.  Ellis'  view,  would  be 
in  the  national  interest.  It  would  promote 
efficiency  and  lower  costs  to  electric  power 
consumers,  he  maintains,  and  also  would 
serve  as  a  defense  measure.  Moreover.  It 
might  be  the  cessation  of  the  bitter  feud  be- 
tween public  and  private  power  groups.  The 
public  power  bloc  would  like  to  escape  some 
of  the  heat  It  has  been  getting  Inasmuch  as 
It  faces  renewed  opposition  In  Congress  over 
Its  excessive  expansion  of  rural  co-ops  and 
loan  practices  Involving  Federal  money 

Mr.  Ellis'  proposal  would  embrace  conuner- 
cial  power  companies,  local  public  power 
groups,  electric  co-ops.  and  the  Federal 
Government.  It  might  be  called  the  U.S. 
Electric  Power  Pool  Corporation,  he  suggest- 
ed. The  Corporation  would  be  owned  by  the 
various  interests  "in  the  same  proportion  as 
their  existing  share  In  the  generation  and 
transmission  business." 

"All  generation,  present  and  future,  would 
be  fed  into  the  pool,"  he  said.  "All  suppli- 
ers would  purchase  their  power  requirements 
from  the  Corporation.  All  segments  of  the 
industry  and  the  public  Interest  would  be 
represented  on  the  Corporation  board." 
And  the  Corporation  would  be  regulated  by 
"a  reconstituted  public  interest-oriented 
Federal  Power  Commission  with  new,  strong- 
er mandate  and  authority  to  protect  the 
public  Interest  than  It  now  has." 

What  it  all  amounts  to  Is  a  scheme  to 
move  another  big  step  closer  to  the  public 
power  bloc's  longtime  objective  of  socializ- 
ing the  power  Industry  in  this  country.  Thus 
Secretary  of  Interior  Udall's  plan  to  create 
a  Government  monopoly  in  the  long-distance 
transmission  of  power  Is  hailed  by  the  bloc 
as  being  In  the  public  Interest.  But  the 
plan  for  expansion  and  cooperation  by  22 
power  companies  serving  the  Great  Plains 
States — most  of  them  privately  owned  and 
all  of  them  locally  controlled — Is  opposed  be- 
cause it  would  compete  with  Federal  power 
and  therefore  would  not  be  In  the  public  In- 
terest. 

Recently,  when  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission had  the  temerity  to  suggest  that  it 
take  Jurisdiction  over  three  rural  electric 
co-ops  because  they  were  generating  power 
In  one  State  and  selling  it  In  another. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  promptly 
objected.  To  require  the  oo-ops  to  file  an- 
nual financial  and  statistical  reports,  cost 
statements,  accounting  entries,  and  whole- 
sale power  rate  schedules,  as  private  com- 
panies are  required  to  do,  would  "burden" 
the  co-ops,  according  to  Mr.  Freeman. 
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If  the  advocates  of  public  power  were  Bin- 
cere  m  their  devotion  to  the  publio  Inter- 
est they  woxUd  welcome,  or  at  leaat  not  op- 
poee.  moves  to  subject  the  co-ops  to  the  sama 
requirements  as  the  commercial  companies. 
The  Federal  Oovemment  has  no  more  busi- 
ness taking  over  the  power  Industry  than 
it  has  Uklng  over  the  railroads  or  the  steel 
Indiistry.  i 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  that  the  genera^ 
manager  is  not  content  to  try  to  ran  thq 
REA.  but  now  he  is  trying  to  take  ad-j 
vantage  of  the  President  In  his  scheme&j 
At  the  very  time  when  we  in  Congress 
were  being  asked  to  consider  the  tax  cut 
legislation  and  when  the  President  haq 
assured  the  Nation  on  a  coast-to-coasj 
television  address  that  every  effort  woulq 
be  made  to  reduce  nonessential  Federal 
spending,  we  saw  the  spectacle  of  th« 
general  manager  calling  upon  the  Presl^ 
dent  with  demands  for  large  Federal 
expenditures  for  public  power. 

Early  this  week,  the  general  managef 
of  NRECA  and  several  of  his  public  pow^ 
er  friends  and  associates  called  upon  thi 
President  to  demand  the  spending  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  build 
unnecessary  Federal  power  projects.  Thi 
general  manager  even  went  so  far  as  t<> 
give  the  newspaper  reporters  a  press  rel 
lease  on  his  meeting  with  the  President 
which  could  only  have  the  effect  of  emt 
barrassing  the  White  House  In  the  midst 
of  the  tax  fight.  If  the  President  werfe 
to  be  put  in  a  position  of  suggesting  $, 
program  such  as  the  general  manage^ 
demanded,  it  would  make  a  mockery  of 
the  President's  pledge  to  the  American 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  same  genera^ 
manager  who  would  apparently,  in  the 
name  of  power  development,  be  willing  t^ 
sell  his  o^-n  rural  electrification  ort- 
ganlzatlon  down  the  river  in  order  to  atj- 
tain  the  goal  of  all-Federal,  all-pubf 
lie,  all-encompassing  electric  power  ifi 
the  form  of  his  power  pool  corporah 
tion.  j 

Yes.  perhaps  Voltaire's  prayer  is  apj- 
propriate  even  today :  "  'Oh  Lord,  makjr 
my  enemies  ridiculous.'    And  God  grani 
ed  it" 
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CONTINUED  LIQUIDATION  OF  PAJ< 

AMA     CANAL:     CONGRESS     MUS 

ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  ord^ 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Perui- 
sylvania  [Mr.  Flood  1  is  recognized  fbr 
60  minutes.  ' 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  la 
period  of  years.  I  have  addressed  this 
body  on  numerous  occasions  about  the 
Panama  Canal,  emphasizing  the  crucUl 
question  of  the  exclusive  sovereign 
rights,  power,  and  authority  of  the 
United  States  over  the  Canal  Zons. 
There  is  little  new  that  could  be  added 
to  what  has  already  been  presented.       i 

For  the  benefit  of  new  Members  <)f 
the  Congress,  however,  and  the  Natioh 
at  large,  it  is  well  to  stress  that  starting 
with  the  1936  treaty  with  Panama,  rati- 
fied in  1939.  and  continuing  up  to  the 
present  time,  there  has  been  develop^ 
by  certain  elements  in  the  Department 
of  State  a  consistent  pattern  for  the 
liquidation  of  the  Panama  Canal  enter- 
prise through  the  process  of  piecemeil 


erosion  of  Its  Juridical  and  diplomatic 
foundation.  This  method  Ls  In  line  with 
the  openly  proclaimed  Soviet  objective 
of  wresting  control  of  the  Panama  Canal 
from  the  United  States  by  means  of  its 
nationalization  by  Panama  or  through 
Its  internationalization.  This  program, 
which  has  been  implemented  by  the  well- 
known  Soviet  form  of  conquest  through 
negotiations,  is  much  farther  advanced 
than  is  generally  realized  and  still  con- 
tinues despite  all  previous  efforts  in  the 
Congress  to  stop  it. 

The  latest  action  by  the  Department  of 
State  in  this  direction  was  publicized  on 
July  23,  1963.  by  a  joint  communique 
about  diplomatic  discussions  in  Panama 
between  United  States  and  Panamanian 
representatives,  which  Members  of  the 
Congress  have  read  with  amazement. 

Two  points  in  this  communique  are 
truly  shocking.  One  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  United  States  is  now  preparing  pro- 
posals to  ^ubmit  to  Panama  for  consid- 
eration as  an  agreement  for  transferring 
jurisdiction  to  that  country  over  a  cor- 
ridor across  the  Pacific  end  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  consisting  of  the  new  Thatcher 
Ferry  Bridge  across  the  canal  at  Balboa 
and  the  two  connecting  highways,  4th  of 
July  Avenue  to  Panama  City  and  the 
Thatcher  Highway  to  Araijan.  all  of 
which  are  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  were 
built  by  the  United  States  at  its  own 
expense.  The  other  point  is  that  our 
Government  is  also  preparing  the  terms 
of  an  agreement  for  the  transferring  to 
Panama  of  piers  5  and  7  at  Cristobal. 

What  is  the  significance  of  these  two 
proposals?  Regardless  of  what  terms 
may  be  devised  for  inclusion  in  the  agree- 
ments, the  cession  of  the  corridor  would 
give  to  a  foreign  government  a  highway 
across  an  area  vital  for  the  operation 
and  protection  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
lay  the  basis  for  future  grave  problems. 
The  loss  of  piers  6  and  7  would  deprive 
the  canal  of  these  major  marine  struc- 
tures essential  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
world  commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  alert  to  the 
contemplated  cannibalization  of  Panama 
Canal  facilities  and  against  bureaucratic 
opposition,  decided  to  stop  all  giveaways 
of  U.S.  land  and  property  In  the 
Canal  Zone  and,  on  June  5,  it  re- 
ported favorably  on  H.R.  3999  to  prohibit 
such  surrenders  of  U.S.  land,  rights, 
and  property.  The  House,  on  July 
8,  passed  this  measure  unanimously  and 
it  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  with  referral 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
For  these  actions,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
deserve  the  thanks  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation. 

Moreover,  as  I  have  previously  stated, 
the  very  idea  of  giving  such  vital  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  to  a  country 
that  cannot  collect  its  own  garbage  is 
unthinkable.  While  I  do  not  wish  to 
depreciate  the  importance  of  removing 
garbage  from  the  streets  of  Panama  City 
and  Colon,  the  Congress  has  a  far  more 
serious  problem  of  removal  to  effect — 
that  of  those  in  positions  of  power  in  our 
Government,  who,  motivated  by  igno- 
rance, timidity,  or  worse  considerations, 
are  collaborating  in  undermining  our 
Isthmian  policy  and  paving  the  way  for 


the  complete  liquidation  of  U.S.  control 
and  operation  of  the  Canal. 

In  view  of  the  legislative  history  of 
H.R.  3999,  the  actions  of  the  Department 
of  State  in  the  indicated  joint  communi- 
que on  July  23,  following  the  unanimous 
passage  of  the  bill  by  the  House,  refiects 
an  arrogant  contempt  on  the  part  of  cer- 
tain elements  in  the  Department  of 
State  and  others  who  may  be  involved 
for  the  Congress  and  the  sovereign  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  As  such,  it  is 
a  direct  challenge  to  every  cognizant 
committee  of  the  Confess,  both  House 
and  Senate.  If  this  challenge  is  not  met, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  process  of  conquest 
through  negotiation  and  piecemeal  liqui- 
dation of  the  Panama  Canal  can  only 
end  in  the  ultimate  destruction  of 
all  U.S.  rights,  power,  and  author- 
ity over  the  Canal  Zone  and  withdrawal 
from  the  Isthmus.  This,  no  doubt,  would 
be  taken  as  a  signal  for  worldwide  com- 
munistic revolutionary  takeover  of 
constitutional  governments,  especially 
in  Latin  America.  Besides,  the  entire 
world  is  watching  and  waiting  to  see 
what  the  next  move  of  the  United  States 
at  Panama  will  be,  for  the  Panama 
Canal,  no  less  than  Berlin  or  Formosa, 
is  recognized  as  an  index  of  our  determi- 
nation to  stand  up  for  our  just  rights, 
power,  and  authority. 

The  picture  that  I  have  painted  is  dark 
and  the  peril  is  imminent.  It  is  true 
that  to  the  extent  our  people  are  learn- 
ing the  tiuth.  they  are  voicing  their  op- 
positions. This,  however,  is  not  suffi- 
cient, for  the  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that 
elements  in  the  executive  branch,  which 
have  heretofore  scorned  any  action  of 
the  Congress  on  the  subject,  will  enter 
into  agreements  for  liquidation  that  will 
prove  difficult  to  overcome.  Hence,  the 
Congress  must  continue,  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  to  prevent  the  consummation 
of  the  monstrous  proposals  now  under 
consideration. 

In  these  connections,  to  aid  and  en- 
courage the  Congress  in  taking  the  pro- 
tective steps  required,  I  would  urge  our 
people  and  the  civic  and  patriotic  organi- 
zations of  the  Nation  to  address  their 
individual  Representatives  and  Senators 
in  protest  against  the  proposed  betrayal 
at  Panama.  In  justification  for  such  let- 
ters, the  taxpayers  have  a  vested  inter- 
est in  the  canal  enterprise  of  approxi- 
mately $1.5  billion.  They  also  know  that 
the  canal  is  the  key  factor  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
they  will  never  assent,  if  informed,  for 
the  surrender  of  the  canal  to  any  other 
country  or  authority,  especially  at  this 
dangerous  time  in  world  affairs  and 
without  compensation  of  any  kind. 

The  U.S.  representatives  on  the  recent 
United  States-Panama  diplomatic  com- 
mission were  UJS.  Ambassador  to  Pan- 
ama Joseph  S  Farland  and  Gov.  Robert 
J.  Fleming,  Jr.,  of  the  Canal  Zone.  It 
was  the  amazing  conduct  of  these  two 
officials  that  caused  me  to  call  for  their 
removal  from  office.  Because  the  Am- 
bassador has  resigned,  I  now  reiterate 
my  call  for  the  resignation  or  removal  of 
the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone.  In 
this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
historic  reasons  for  appointing  only  ac- 
tive engineer  officers  of  the  Army  no 
longer  apply,  I  urge  the  appointment  as 
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Governor,  who  also  serves  as  President 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Company,  of  an 
able  civilian  with  administrative  capac- 
ity as  the  prime  criteria. 

The  .situation  in  the  Canal  Zone  is  now 
verging  on  chaos.  Our  own  citizens 
there  who  are  the  ones  who  actually 
carry  the  heavy  burden  of  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  have 
been  degraded  by  certain  State  Depart- 
ment and  Army  officials  and  the  ground- 
work has  been  laid  for  further  erosions. 
To  terminate  what  is  a  deplorable  state 
of  affairs,  the  Congress  must  act  and  a«r 
now. 

To  this  end.  I  propose  the  following 
program : 

First.  Prompt  action  by  the  Senate  on 
H.R.  3999  to  end  all  giveaways  in  the 
Canal  Zone. 

Second.  Immediate  passage  by  the 
House  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
105  to  clarify  and  make  definite  U.S. 
historic  Isthmian  policy,  which  Is  now 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Third.  Stop  all  Department  of  State 
measures  affecting  the  Panama  Canal 
pending  full  inquiries  by  the  Congress. 
Fourth.  Conduct  exhaustive  investiga- 
tions into  the  formulation  and  conduct  of 
our  Isthmian  policy  including  the  sus- 
tained erosions  of  U.S.  rights,  power,  and 
authority  over  the  canal  enterprise  and 
the  identity  of  the  individuals  responsible. 
As  partial  documentation  for  the  fore- 
going statements.  I  include  the  Indicated 
press  release  and  excerpts  from  House 
Report  No.  363  as  part  of  my  remarks. 
Joint    Commttnique    Resulting    Fhom    Dis- 
cussions    IN     Panama     Between     United 
States   and   Panamanian   Representativis 

President  John  P.  Kennedy  and  President 
Roberto  P.  Chlari,  of  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
agreed,  during  President  Chlarl's  visit  to 
Washington  on  June  12-13,  1962,  to  appoint 
high  level  representatives  to  discuss  points 
of  dissatisfaction  concerning  certain  aspects 
of  the  treaties  between  the  United  States  and 
Panama  governing  the  Ptmama  Canal.  The 
results  of  these  discussions,  held  in  Panama, 
were  summarized  in  a  Joint  communique  and 
aide  memoire  Issued  as  State  Department 
press  release  No.  17  on  January  10,  1963;  and 
in  the  following  final  Joint  communique 
Issued  by  the  two  Governments  today: 

joint  communique 

The  representatives  designated  by  the 
Presidents  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  and 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  discuss 
points  of  dissatisfaction  between  the  two 
countries  with  regard  to  the  Canal  Zone,  in 
terminating  their  sessions,  wish  to  make 
public  that,  since  the  Issuance  of  the  last 
communique  on  January  10,  1963,  the  fol- 
lowing results  have  been  obtained  with  the 
authorization  of  their  respective  Govern- 
ments: 

1.  Agreement  has  been  reached  on  the 
creation  of  a  Bi-Natlonal  Labor  Advisory 
Committee,  composed  of  representatives  of 
Panama  and  of  the  United  States,  which  will 
consider  labor  disputes  which  may  arise  be- 
tween Panamanian  employees  and  the 
authorities  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  will  ad- 
vise the  Government  of  Panama  and  the 
Governor   of    the   Canal    2k) ne    thereon. 

2.  The  U.S.  Government  has  prepared  a 
draft  bill  for  presentation  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  which  would  make  avail- 
able to  Panamanian  employees  of  the  U.S. 
Government  in  the  Canal  Zone  the  same 
governmental  health  and  life  insurance  bene- 
fits as  are  available  to  the  U.S.  citizen  em- 
ployees. 


3.  There  has  been  full  discussion  of  the 
steps  taken  by  the  Canal  Zone  authorities  to 
implement  treaty  obligations  with  regard  to 
equal  emplo3mient  opportunities.  Various 
aspects  of  the  wage  scale  have  been  dis- 
cussed. The  minimum  wage  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  which  was  increased  to  60  cents  per 
hour  on  April  1,  1962,  was  increased  again 
to  70  cents  per  hour  on  July  1,  1963,  and 
will  be  increased  to  80  cents  per  hour  on 
July  1,  1964,  together  with  proportionate  in- 
creases in  the  entire  wage  structure  for  all 
employees.  The  Panamanian  representatives 
have  requested  greater  Increases. 

4.  The  United  States  has  agreed  to  deduct, 
withhold,  and  remit  to  the  Government  of 
Panama  the  sums  owed  for  income  tax  by 
employees  who  are  required  to  pay  income 
tax  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  who  work 
for  the  Panama  Canal  Company  or  any  other 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Government  In  the  Canal 
Zone. 

5.  The  Panamanian  representatives,  with 
the  object  that  there  may  be  continuous 
Jurisdiction  from  the  capital  city  to  the  rest 
of  the  territory  of  the  Republic,  have  re- 
quested that  the  Jurisdiction  over  a  corri- 
dor comprising  Fourth  of  July  Avenue,  the 
bridge  over  the  canal,  and  the  road  to  Arrai- 
Jan,  be  transferred  to  Panama.  The  U.S 
representatives  indicated  that  the  United 
States  is  preparing  proposals  to  submit  to 
Panama  for  consideration  for  an  agreement 
covering  this  matter. 

6.  The  Panamanian  representatives  have 
requested  that  piers  6  and  7  in  Cristobal  be 
licensed  to  the  Colon  Pree  Zone.  The  U.S. 
representatives  have  Indicated  that  the  U.S. 
Government  is  preparing  the  terms  of  an 
agreement  for  consideration  by  Panama. 


Excerpts   From   House   Report   No.   363 

PURPOSE     or    THE     BUX 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  HJl.  3999  is  to  as- 
sure to  the  Congress  information  concerning 
the  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany, as  contemplated  by  the  enabling  legis- 
lation which  established  it  as  the  Instru- 
mentality oijerating  the  Panama  Canal. 

BACKGROUND    OF     THE     LEGISLATION 

In  1951,  the  Congress  reorganized  the  busi- 
ness activities  associated  with  the  Panama 
Canal  and  transferred  them  to  the  Panama 
Canal  Company,  which  was  constituted  as  a 
Government  corporation,  the  sole  stockhold- 
er of  which  was  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  At  that  time  the  governmental  func- 
tions were  entrusted  to  the  Canal  Zone  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Panama  Canal  Com|>any 
was  charged  with  conducting  the  business 
affairs  in  such  fashion  as  to  derive  sxifficient 
Income  to  defray  all  of  its  expenses.  As  a  part 
of  its  activities  it  operates  the  Panama  Canal, 
the  Panama  Railroad,  a  steamship  line  be- 
tween New  Orleans  and  the  Canal  Zone, 
commissaries  for  its  employees,  and  piers 
over  which  all  of  the  freight  destined  for  the 
Canal  Zone,  as  well  as  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  freight  destined  for  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  is  handled. 

The  ordinary  affairs  of  the  Company  are 
reported  to  the  Congress  through  usual  budg- 
etary procedures  with  appropriate  action  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  on  its  an- 
nual budget. 

During  a  recent  visit  of  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  to  the  zone,  it  appeared  that  the 
Company  was  endeavoring  to  transfer  two  of 
the  three  piers  actively  In  use  on  the  Atlantic 
side  to  interests  connected  with  the  Republic 
of  Panama.  The  piers  are  In  active  use  pro- 
ducing a  net  revenue  for  the  Company  of  ap- 
proximately $1  million  per  year.  The  trans- 
fer to  Panama  was  sought  to  be  Justified  on 
the  ground  that  It  would  satisfy  that  Re- 
public's nationalistic  aspirations. 

The  President  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany recognized  the  fact  that  such  transfer 
would  be  by  way  of  lease  or  license  since  an 


outright  transfer  of  property  located  In  the 
Canal  Zone  could  only  be  achieved  by  a 
treaty.  The  President  of  the  Company 
frankly  stated  that  such  a  transfer  could 
be  Justified  only  as  an  element  In  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  that  he  was 
acting  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  seeking  to  effect  the  trans- 
fer. 

NEED   FOR   THE  LEGISLATION 

On  learning  of  these  facts,  HJt.  3999  was 
Introduced.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
require  submission  of  any  such  actions  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  appro- 
priate committee  of  Congress. 

In  the  course  of  its  hearings  the  commit- 
tee was  Informed  that  the  transfer  of  the 
piers  was  only  one  of  a  series  of  transactions 
none  of  which  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  as  a  business  enter- 
prise. Without  commenting  on  the  desir- 
ability of  action  such  as  this,  the  committee 
is  of  the  view  that  the  establishment  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  as  a  business  enter- 
prise contemplated  Its  operation  as  such  and 
to  the  extent  that  corporate  assets  are  re- 
quired to  be  transferred  to  Panama  for  other 
than  Company  benefit,  that  appropriate  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  or  a  treaty  should  be 
the  medium  by  which  it  Is  accomplished. 

Among  other  things,  the  committee  learned 
that  potable  water  is  presently  furnished  to 
the  Republic  of  Panama  at  less  than  the  cost 
of  its  treatment  and  that  even  on  these 
terms  the  RepubUc  is  some  $2.3  million  in 
arrears  on  its  payments. 

It  Is  the  view  of  the  committee  that  these 
types  of  transactions  were  not  within  the 
contemplation  of  the  Congress  when  it  es- 
tablished the  Panama  Canal  Company  as  a 
Government  corporation  in  1951  and  that 
this  bill  will  Insure  that  the  Company  is 
prohibited  from  divesting  itself  of  assets 
without   the   knowledge   of   Congress. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Company  pointed  out  that  the 
word  "activity"  in  the  bill  would  forbid  the 
Company  from  discontinuing  an  operation 
such  as  recapping  tires  for  Its  civilian  em- 
ployees. It  Is  not  the  Intent  of  the  bill 
to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  functioning 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  as  a  business 
enterprise,  but  it  is  Intended  solely  to  pre- 
vent discontinuance  of  activities  or  divest- 
ment of  assets  which  will  have  a  major  Im- 
p>act  upon  the  operation  of  the  Company  as 
a  business  enterprise. 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  BILL 

In  the  covu-se  of  the  hearings  it  appeared 
that  the  words  In  the  bill  designed  to  Inhibit 
such  action  were  not  sulBciently  Inclusive, 
for  which  reason  the  committee  amended 
it  to  provide  that  disposition  or  transfer 
could  not  be  made  by  license,  lease,  or  other- 
wise. 

The  committee  recommends  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  to  assure  that  the 
Congress  shall  have  Information  concerning 
maJCH'  changes  In  the  operation  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Company. 

DEPARTMENTAL  REPORTS 

Reports  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany on  H.R.  3999  are  as  follows: 

Comptroller  General, 

OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  March  28,  1963. 
B-120359. 
B-124794. 

Hon.  Herbert  C.  Bonnee, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   Yoiu  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 26,    1963,  requests  our  views  on  HJl. 
3999. 

The  bill  would  amend  section  66  of  title 
2  of  the  Canal  Zone  Code  by  adding  a  new 
paragraph  (d)  as  follows: 

"(d)  Subject  to  paragraph  (c)  of  this 
section  no  activity  Included  In  an  approved 
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budget  program  prescribed  by  section  102 
of  ths  OoTsnunent  CorpcK-atlon  Control  Act 
(31  VS.C  ,  see  847)  studl  be  dUcontlnued  and 
no  real  property  or  rights  to  the  use  cA  reld 
property  xiaed  In  such  activity  shall  be  dl*- 
pose<l  of  or  transferred  except  to  another 
agency  of  the  United  States  Oovernmett 
unless  speclflcally  authorised  through  a^ 
proval  of  a  new  or  revised  budget  prografn 
or  otherwise.** 

Title  64  of  the  Canal  Zone  Code  now  rea^s 
as  follows:  I 

"i  86.  Specific  powers  of  Company  | 

"(a)  Subject  to  the  Oovernment  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act  (31  n.S.C..  sec  841  et  seq.j . 
the  Panama  Canal  Company  may:  j 

"(1)  maintain  and  operate  the  Panama 
Canal;  I 

"(3)  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a 
railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama; 

•*(8)  construct  or  acquire,  and  operate, 
▼eaaelB  for  transportation  of  passengers  or 
freight,  and  for  other  purposes; 

-(4)  construct  or  acquire,  establish,  main- 
tain, and  operate  docks,  wharves,  piers,  har- 
bor terminal  facilities,  shops,  yards,  marlnie 
railways,  salvage,  and  towing  facilities,  fuel- 
handling  faclUtles,  motor-transportation  fa- 
cilities, power  systems,  water  systems,  a  tele- 
phone system,  construction  facilities,  living 
quarters,  and  other  buildings,  guest  hoxise», 
warehouses,  storehouses,  a  printing  plant, 
conunlssarles,  and  manufacturing,  process- 
ing of  service  facilities  In  connection  thero- 
wlth.  laiuidries,  dairy  facilities,  restaurant^, 
amusement,  and  recreational  facilities,  anft 
other  business  enterprises,  facilities,  and  api- 
purtenances  necessary  and  appropriate  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  thle 
chapter; 

"(5)   make  or  furnish  sales,  service,  equlpj- 
ment.   supplies,   and  materials,   as  contei 
plated  by  this  chapter,  to: 
"(A)   vessels; 

"(B)   agencies  of  the  Government  of 
United  States; 

"(C)   employees  of  the  Government  of  tl 
United  States;    and  I 

"(D)  any  other  govemmenta,  agencie^, 
persons,  corporations,  or  associations  eligibly 
to  make  or  receive  such  purchases,  service^, 
supplies,  or  materials  under  the  laws  pre» 
vailing  at  the  time  and  the  policies  hereto* 
fore  or  hereafter  adopted  consistently  witl> 
those  laws;  | 

"(8)  use  the  United  States  malls  In  thl 
same  manner  and  under  the  same  condition^ 
as  the  executive  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government;  and 

"(7)  take  such  actions  as  are  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  powers  specif* 
Ically   conferred    upon    it. 

"(b)  Subject  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec* 
tlon  the  Company  may  not  undertake  any 
new  types  of  activities  not  included  in  th# 
annual  budget  program  prescribed  by  sectloi) 
102  of  the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act  (31  VS.C,  sec.  847),  except  those  which 
may  be  transferred  to  it  pursuant  to  sectloq 
62(c)(2)  of  this  title. 

"(c)  If ,  during  a  period  when  the  Congress 
Is  not  In  session,  the  board  of  directors,  of 
the  president  of  the  Company,  with  the  con-* 
currence  of  as  many  of  the  directors  as  majr 
be  consulted  without  loss  of  time  unreason-* 
able  in  the  circumstances,  declares  an  emer* 
gency  to  exist,  the  Company  may  under'* 
take  recommended  appropriate  action  wlthj 
in  the  scope  of  this  chapter,  without  regarq 
to  the  restriction  imposed  by  subsection  (b): 
of  this  section.  A  report  on  the  emergency 
activity  shall  be  presented  promptly  to  tha 
Congress,  when  it  reconvenes,  for  its  ap-< 
proval  and  such  action  as  It  may  deem  nec-i 
essary  or  desirable  with  respect  to  reim-^ 
bursement  through  supplemental  approprla-i 
tlon  of  funds  to  cover  costs  or  losses  arising 
from  the  emergency." 

While  the  withdrawal  of  discretionary  au- 
thority to  discontinue  an  activity  as  pro- 
posed by  the  bUl  Is  a  policy  matter  for  deter- 


mination of  the  Congress  we  have  certain 
commente  to  offer  which  may  be  helpful  to 
the  committee. 

We  understand  Informally  that  the  pri- 
mary purpoee  of  the  bill  is  to  prevent  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  from  granting  a  li- 
cense to  a  private  concern  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama  to  operate  certain  company- 
owned  ship  repair  facilities  located  in  Bal- 
boa Harbor  as  an  effort  to  stimulate  indus- 
trial activity  in  that  country. 

Since  the  operation  of  the  ship  repair 
facilities  in  question  (Balboa)  was  discon- 
tinued several  years  ago  (being  now  main- 
tained In  an  idle  plant  statxis)  and  are  not 
now  included  as  an  activity  in  the  approved 
budget  program  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany, It  would  appear  that  the  wording  of 
the  bill  in  ita  present  form  would  not  ac- 
complish the  purpose  sought  to  be  achieved. 
Concerning  the  language  in  line  9.  page  1, 
of  the  bill,  we  suggest  the  Insertion  of  the 
words  "license  or"  before  the  word  "use". 

Perhaps  the  purpose  of  the  bill  could  more 
readily  be  accomplished  by  amending  sec- 
tion 66  of  the  Canal  Zone  Code  so  as  to  only 
restrict  the  disposal  of  real  property  or  the 
transfer  of  the  right  to  license  or  use  real 
property,  thus  not  disturbing  the  existing 
authority  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company 
to  determine  which  of  the  many  and  varied 
activities  should  be  continued  as  necessary 
or  essential  to  the  operation  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Ten  copies  of  ova  report  are  enclosed  as 
requested. 

Slnctrely  yours. 

Joseph  Campbell. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

Panama  Canal  Company. 

OmCE  or  THE  PRESroENT, 

Balboa  Heights,  CJZ.,  April  18,  1963. 
Hon.  HxasKST  C.  Bonner, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bonner:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  request  for  a  report  on  HJl.  3999  which 
was  Introduced  on  February  21,  1963,  by  Mrs. 
SiTLLrvAN  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

The  subject  bill  would  amend  section  66 
of  title  2  of  the  Canal  Zone  Code  (76A  Stat. 
11)  by  adding  thereto  a  new  subsection  (d) 
reading  as  follows: 

"(d)  Subject  to  paragraph  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion no  activity  Included  In  an  approred 
budget  program  prescribed  by  section  102  of 
the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act  (31 
U.S.C,  5  847)  shall  be  discontinued  and  no 
real  property  or  righta  to  the  use  of  real 
property  used  in  such  activity  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  or  transferred  except  to  another 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government 
unless  speclflcally  authorized  through  ap- 
proval of  a  new  or  revised  budget  program  or 
otherwise. 

For  the  reasons  developed  below,  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Company  opposes  enactment  of 
HJl.  3999. 

The  Panama  Canal  Company  exists  "as  a 
body  corporate  and  as  an  agency  and  Instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States"  for  the  pxa- 
poses  of  "maintaining  and  operating  the 
Panama  Canal  and  of  conducting  business 
operations  Incident  thereto  and  Incident  to 
the  civil  government  of  the  Canal 
Zone  •  •  •"  (2C.Z.C.  61(a)).  To  enable  the 
Company  to  carry  out  such  purposes,  the 
Congress  has  conferred  upon  it  In  Its  charter 
broad  general  powers  such  as  the  Congress 
customarily  confers  upon  corporate  Federal 
agencies  (2  C.Z.C.  65)  and  a  diverse  and 
broad  range  of  specific  powers,  including 
operation  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Panama 
Railroad,  steamships,  docks,  wharves,  piers, 
harbor  terminal  facilities,  shops,  yards,  ma- 
rine railways,  salvage  and  towing  facilities, 
fuel-handling  facilities,  motor  transporta- 
tion facilities,  power  systems,  water  systems. 


a  telephone  system,  construction  facilities, 
living  quarters  and  other  bxiildlngs,  guest 
houses,  warehouses,  storehouses,  a  printing 
plant,  commissaries,  and  manufacturing 
processes  or  service  facilities  in  connection 
therewith,  laundries,  dairy  facilities,  restau- 
rants, amusement  and  recreational  facilities, 
and  other  business  enterprises,  facilities,  and 
appurtenances  "necesstu'y  and  appropriate 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes 
of  •  •  •"  the  Company's  charter  (2  C.Z.C. 
66(a)  (1).  (2),  (3).  (4)).  AU  of  the  types 
of  activities  specifically  mentioned  In  the 
cited  provisions  of  the  Company's  charter 
are  in  fact  presently  conducted  by  the  Com- 
pany. 

The  Lew  subsection  which  would  be  added 
to  the  Company's  charter  by  H.R.  3999  would 
require,  as  a  first  restriction,  congressional 
approval  "through  approval  of  a  new  or  re- 
vised budget  program  or  otherwise"  before 
the  Panama  Canal  Company  could  discon- 
tinue any  "activity  Included  In  an  approved 
budget  program  prescribed  by  section  102  of 
the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act  (31 
U.S.C,  S  847)."  The  language  "or  otherwise" 
presumably  contemplates  specific  statutory 
enactment  of  authorization  for  discontinu- 
ance of  an  activity. 

Section  102  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act.  which  seta  forth  requirements 
for  preparation  of  an  annual  business-type 
budget,  requires  inter  alia  that  the  budget 
statementa  Include  "estimates  of  operations 
by  major  types  of  activities  •  •  •."  a  similar 
reference  to  section  102  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  is  presently  con- 
tained In  subsection  (b)  of  section  66  of  title 
2  of  the  Canal  Zone  Code,  which  subsection 
seta  forth  the  restriction  on  the  Company's 
undertaking  any  new  types  of  activities  not 
Included  in  the  annual  budget  program  pre- 
scribed by  section  102.  The  Panama  Canal 
Company  considers  that  the  reference  in  that 
subsection  (b)  to  section  102  has  the  effect 
of  limiting  the  restriction  contained  in  that 
subsection  to  "major"  types  of  activities. 
However,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  restriction  on 
discontinuance  of  activities  that  would  be  es- 
tablished under  the  proposed  subsection  (d) 
that  would  be  added  by  HJl.  3999  would  be 
similarly  limited  to  "major"  types  of  activi- 
ties. Inasmuch  as  even  the  relatively  sub- 
sidiary or  minor  activities  of  the  Company 
are  normally  in  practice  reflected  in  Ita  budg- 
et presentation  and  it  might  be  argued  that 
if  they  are  in  fact  reflected  In  the  annual 
budget  program  they  may  not  thereafter  be 
discontinued  except  In  accordance  with  the 
congressional  approval  that  would  be  re- 
quired by  proposed  subsection  (d).  There- 
fore, it  is  strongly  recommended,  if  the  Con- 
gress should  be  dlsix)sed  to  consider  favorably 
enactment  of  HJl.  3999  notwithstanding  the 
Company's  views,  that  specific  language  be 
Included  in  the  proposed  subsection  limiting 
the  effect  of  this  first  restriction  to  "major" 
activities  or  specifically  mentioning  the  spe- 
cific major  activities  that  are  not  to  be  dis- 
continued without  prior  congressional  ap- 
proval, e.g..  the  canal,  the  Panama  Railroad, 
the  steamship,  etc. 

This  first  restriction  that  would  be  Imposed 
upon  the  Company  by  the  proposed  new 
language  that  would  be  added  by  the  subject 
bill  would  in  terms  be  upon  the  discontinu- 
ance of  a  Company  activity.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  the  prohibition  upon  the  discontinu- 
ance of  an  activity  would  comprehend  like- 
wise the  substantial  curtailment  of  an 
activity.  It  would  seem  clear  that  any  ciu-- 
tallment  of  an  activity  which  was  so  sub- 
stantial as  to  amount  in  practical  fact  to  an 
abandonment  of  the  activity,  would  be 
deemed  to  be  a  discontinuance  under  the  pro- 
posed new  subsection.  But  beyond  that,  un- 
certainty existe.  Thus,  if  the  Company  were 
to  determine  as  to  a  given  minor  activity 
conducted  by  it,  e.g.,  the  service  of  recapping 
tires,  that  it  would  continue  such  service 
Insofar  as  its  own  official  vehicles  are  con- 
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cemed  but  that  it  would  no  longer  make  such 
service  available  to  residenta  of  the  Canal 
Zone  generally,  on  the  finding  that  adequate 
facilities  existed  in  Panama,  would  such  a 
curtailment  of  the  tire -recapping  activity 
constitute  a  "discontinuance"  under  the 
proposed  new  subsection?  In  addition,  as  to 
activities  such  as  the  operation  of  the  com- 
missaries by  the  Company,  there  would  be 
present  the  question  whether  the  ellnxination 
of  particular  items  or  classes  of  items  from 
the  scope  of  items  offered  for  resale  would 
constitute  a  discontinuance  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  proposed  new  subsection.  From 
these  examples  it  is  evident  that  the  prob- 
lem as  to  what  would  be  a  "discontinuance" 
is  closely  related  to  the  more  basic  problem 
of  what  would  constitute  an  "activity"  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  proposed  new  sub- 
section (d).  In  view  of  this  consideration,  it 
is  strongly  urged  that,  if  the  bill  should  be 
given  favorable  consideration,  it  be  limited 
either  to  "major"  activities  or  to  specified 
major  activities. 

In  addition  to  restricting  the  discontinu- 
ance of  Company  activities,  the  proposed 
new  subsection  would  also  provide,  as  a 
second  restriction,  that  no  real  property  or 
righta  to  the  use  of  real  prop>erty  "used  In 
such  activity"  shall  be  disposed  of  or  trans- 
ferred except  to  another  agency  of  the  U.S. 
Government  without  the  prior  approval  of 
the  Congress  through  approval  of  a  new 
or  revised  budget  program  or  otherwise. 
The  term  "such  activity"  refers  to  any  ac- 
tivity Included  In  an  approved  budget 
program.  In  view  of  the  broad  construction 
that  may  be  given  the  term  "activity"  as 
used  In  the  subject  bill,  as  discussed  above, 
the  net  effect  of  this  second  restriction 
would  be  to  forbid  the  Company's  disposi- 
tion or  transfer,  by  sale,  lease,  or  license 
(except  to  another  Government  agency),  of 
any  of  the  Comjjany's  property  that  Is  or 
might  become  "foreign  excess  property" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (40 
U.S.C.  4*72),  without  prior  congressional  ap- 
proval, either  through  inclusion  of  the 
proposed  sale,  lease,  or  license  in  an  ap- 
proved budget  program  or  through  enact- 
ment of  specific  authorizing  legislation. 

The  proposed  new  subsection  (d)  that 
would  be  added  to  section  66  of  title  2  of 
the  Canal  Zone  Code  by  the  subject  bill 
would  provide  that  the  restrictions  are  sub- 
ject to  subsection  (c)  of  the  same  section. 
Subsection  (c)  provides  that,  during  periods 
when  the  Congress  is  not  in  session,  the 
Board  of  Directors,  or  the  President  of  the 
Company  with  the  concurrence  of  as  many 
of  the  Directors  as  may  be  consulted  with- 
out loss  of  time  unreasonable  In  the  cir- 
cumstances, declares  an  emergency  to  exist, 
the  Company  may  undertake  recommended 
appropriate  action  within  the  scope  of  the 
Company's  charter,  without  regard  to  the 
existing  restriction  Imposed  on  the  com- 
mencement of  new  types  of  activities  by 
subsection  (b)  of  that  section.  TTie  refer- 
ence to  subsection  (c)  Is  evidently  intended 
to  establish  the  same  emergency  exception 
in  the  case  of  the  proposed  restrictions  on 
the  discontinuance  of  Company  activities 
and  on  the  sale  or  transfer  of  property  as 
presently  obtains  In  connection  with  the 
initiation  of  new  Company  activities  under 
subsection  (b).  From  a  technical  stand- 
point, to  accomplish  that  purpose  fully. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  amend  also  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  the  section  by  adding  an  intarnal 
reference  therein  to  the  proposed  new  sub- 
section (d).  since  subsection  (c),  as  it  now 
exists,  Includes  an  Internal  reference  only 
to  subsection  (b)  of  the  section. 

The  Panama  Canal  Company  opposes  en- 
actment of  HJi.  3999  as  an  undue  and  un- 
necessary restriction  on  the  management  of 
the  Company.  Congress  has  created  Gov- 
ernment corporations  in  order  to  enable  the 
Government,  when  it  undertakes  a  program 


predominantly  of  a  business  nature,  to  ren- 
der service  and  discharge  ita  obligations  to 
the  public  as  nearly  as  is  possible  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  private  business  would 
do  so.  Flexibility  with  respect  to  manage- 
ment and  expenditures  is  essential  when 
requiremente  change  with  customer  demand 
or  in  the  light  of  changing  economic  condi- 
tions. The  necessity  for  such  management 
flexibility  is  particularly  apparent  in  the  case 
of  a  corporation  such  as  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  which  is  authorized  to,  and  does 
conduct,  a  large  number  of  diverse  buslness- 
t3rpe  activities.  Under  Its  charter,  and  in 
the  light  of  treaty  stipulations  governing 
the  nature  and  purpKJse  of  the  Canal  Zone. 
the  Company  is  perforce  the  "butcher,  baker, 
and  candlestick  maker"  to  the  some  50.000 
residenta  of  the  Canal  Zone.  From  time  to 
time  it  becomes  uneconomic  to  operate  some 
of  these  activities  because  of  lack  of  cus- 
tomer demand  or  because  the  supplies  or 
services  can  be  obtained  more  economically 
in  the  Republic  of  Panama.  In  connection 
with  enactment  of  the  Government  Cor- 
f>oratlon  Control  Act.  it  was  stated  in  Senate 
Report  694  of  November  2,  1945,  that  "It  is 
generally  agreed  that  the  corporate  form 
loses  much  of  ita  peculiar  value  without  rea- 
sonable autonomy  and  fiexibility  in  ita  day- 
to-day  decisions  and  operations."  The  re- 
strictions upon  management  flexibility  would 
be,  it  is  submitted,  clearly  at  variance  with 
the  generally  accepted  reasons  for  estab- 
lishment of  corporate  bodies,  and  would  un- 
desirably Involve  the  Congress  in  the  detailed 
management  of  the  diverse  activities  of  the 
Comf>any. 

The  restriction  on  disposition  or  transfer 
of  real  property  would  have  the  uneconomic 
effect  of  precluding  the  Company's  realiza- 
tion of  revenues  through  the  prompt  licens- 
ing of  real  property  that  Is  temporarily 
excess  to  Ita  needs  and  would  likewise  delay 
the  sale  of  real-property  asseta  determined 
to  be  permanently  excess  to  the  Company's 
needs  until  the  congressional  approval  requi- 
site under  the  bill  could  be  obtained.  The 
Compjany  routinely  licenses  space  in  build- 
ings and  the  use  of  other  real  facilities  which 
are  excess  to  Ita  Immediate  needs  to  private 
businesses,  churches,  recreational  and  fra- 
ternal organizations,  employee  organizations, 
and  other  entities  authorized  to  conduct 
their  activities  in  the  Canal  Zone.  (Land 
itself  Lb  licensed  by  the  Canal  Zone  Govern- 
ment, not  the  Panama  Canal  Company  and 
neither  agency  leases  or  sells  land  In  the 
Canal  Zone  (2  C.Z.C.  333,  334;  76A  Stat.  25, 
26) .)  If  these  routine  licenses  had  to  be  de- 
ferred until  their  approval  could  be  obtained 
either  In  an  approved  budget  program  or  by 
specific  statutory  authorization,  the  efficient 
use  and  management  of  the  Company's  for- 
eign excess  property  wo\ild  be  substantially 
Impaired.  Similarly,  If  the  sale  of  real-prop- 
erty facilities  had  to  be  so  deferred,  cor- 
responding economic  loss  to  the  Company 
would  result.  The  scope  of  the  restriction  on 
disposition  or  transfer  of  real  property  is  so 
broad  that  it  would  preclude  an  unapproved 
sale  or  license  of  foreign  excess  property 
even  though  it  is  entirely  unrelated  to  any 
discontinuance  of  an  activity.  The  restric- 
tion thus  appears  to  go  far  beyond  the  cen- 
tral purpose  of  the  bill  and  unnecesi&rily 
would  Involve  the  Congress  In  detailed  Oper- 
ations of  the  Company. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  no  need 
exista  for  adoption  of  the  restriction  on  the 
Company's  management  authority  that  the 
proposed  legislation  would  enact.  The  Con- 
gress has  created  more  than  40  wholly  owned 
Government  corporations,  and  so  far  as  this 
office  is  aware,  none  of  such  corporations 
has  been  subjected  to  a  restriction  of  the 
kind  that  the  proposed  legislation  would 
Impose.  There  is  no  record  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  un- 
der ita  charter  of  any  failure  to  continue 
to  operate  the  supporting  facilities  and  serv- 


ices necessary  to  carry  out  the  primary  mis- 
sion of  the  Company,  the  operation  of  the 
canal.  All  Government  agencies  are  of 
course  under  injunction  to  limit  Federal  ex- 
penditures by  economizing  wherever  pos- 
sible, and  to  be  required  to  continue  any 
activity  of  the  Company  beyond  the  time 
that  the  necessity  for  it  exista,  or  to  Inhibit 
the  efficient  disposition  of  excess  property, 
would  of  course  be  uneconomic  and  there- 
fore contrary  to  the  basic  objective  of  econ- 
omy in  Government  operations. 

The  Panama  Canal  Company  further  sub- 
mita  that  enactment  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation would  have  a  potentially  serious  and 
adverse  effect  upon  our  relations  with  the  Re- 
public of  Panama.  Items  9  and  10  of  the 
memorandum  of  understandings  reached,  ac- 
companying the  1955  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Panama,  provide  as  fol- 
lows (6  U.S.T.  2273.  2336)  : 

"9.  With  respect  to  the  manufacture  and 
processing  of  ^oods  for  sale  to  or  consump- 
tion by  individuals,  now  carried  on  by  the 
Panama  Canal  Company,  it  will  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  ter- 
minate such  activities  whenever  and  for  so 
long  as  such  goods,  or  particular  classes 
thereof,  are  determined  by  the  United  States 
of  America  to  be  available  in  the  Republic  of 
Panama  on  a  continuing  basis,  in  satisfactory 
qualities  and  quantities,  and  at  reasonable 
prices.  The  United  States  of  America  will 
give  prompt  consideration  to  a  request  in 
writing  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
Panama  concerning  the  tenrlnatlon  of  the 
manufacture  or  processing  of  any  goods  cov- 
ered in  this  item  as  to  which  the  Government 
of  Panama  may  consider  the  criteria  specified 
in  this  Item  to  have  been  met. 

"10.  Prompt  consideration  will  be  given  to 
withdrawing  from  the  handling  of  commer- 
cial cargo  for  transshipment  on  Canal  Zone 
piers  so  soon  as  Panamanian  port  facilities 
are    in     satisfactory    c^)eratlon    In    Colon." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  United  States  has 
committed  Itself  in  item  9  with  respect  to 
the  manufacture  and  processing  of  goods  for 
sale  to  or  consumption  by  individuals  by  the 
Panama  Canal  Company,  to  discontinue 
such  activities  under  stated  circumstances 
(and  for  so  long  as  the  circumstances  con- 
tinue to  exist),  the  existence  of  which  de- 
pends upon  factual  findings  that  are  in  turn 
dependent  upon  changing  conditions  within 
the  Republic  of  Panama  regarding  the  avail- 
ability of  various  producta  and  other  chang- 
ing circumstances.  The  Company's  ability 
to  make  the  necessary  adjustmenta  under 
item  9  promptly  would  be  impaired  by  en- 
actment of  the  subject  legislation,  and  dam- 
age to  relations  with  Panama  would  likely 
result  In  the  event  of  serious  delay  in  dis- 
continuing the  manufacture  and  processing 
of  goods  once  the  facta  calling  for  the  dis- 
continuance of  such  manxifacture  or  proc- 
essing were  established.  To  have  to  go  to 
Congress  for  specific  authority  in  a  case  In 
which  the  discontinuance  had  not  been  re- 
flected In  the  Company's  budget  program 
woiild  likely  be  viewed  by  Panama  as  a  de- 
laying tactic.  Likewise,  similar  considera- 
tions would  apply  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
continuance of  pier  operations  under  item 
10  of  the  memorandum  of  tuderstandings 
reached. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations, 
the  Panama  Canal  Company  doee  not  favor 
enactment  of  HH.  3999.  From  the  purely 
technical  point  of  view,  it  is  noted  that  the 
reference  in  the  bill  to  "paragraph  (d)"  and 
to  "paragraph  (c)"  should  instead  be  to 
"subsection  (d)"  and  "subsection  (c)"  In 
order  to  conform  with  the  \isage  in  the  re- 
mainder of  section  66  and  with  the  usage 
in  the  Canal  Zone  Code  generally.  In  addi- 
tion, as  already  noted,  subsection  (c)  of 
section  66  should  be  amended  to  expand 
the  Internal  reference  to  subsection  (b)  to 
include  a  reference  to  the  proposed  new  sub- 
section (d)  if  the  bill  should  be  favorably 
considered. 
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The    Bureau   of    the    Budget   has   advised 
that  It  has  no  objection  to  the  submission 
of  this  report  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RoBKKT  J.  Fleming.  Jr., 

President. 

CHANGES    IN    EXISTING    LAW 

In  compliance  with  clause  3  of  rule  XIII 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  amended,  changes  In  existing  law 
made  by  the  bill  as  reported  are  shown  as 
follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted 
Is  enclosed  In  black  brackets,  new  matter  is 
printed  In  Italic,  existing  law  in  which  no 
change  Is  prop>08ed  is  shown  In  roman) : 

"SECTION    SS    or    TTTLE    3    OF    THE    CANAL    ZONE 
CODE 

"I  68.  Specific  powers  of  Company 

"(a)  Subject  to  the  Ooverninent  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act  (31  U.S.C..  sec.  841  et  seq.), 
the  Panama  Canal  Company  may: 

"(1)  maintain  and  operate  the  Panamai 
Canal: 

"(2)  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  al 
railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama:  I 

"(3)  construct  or  acquire,  and  operate, 
vessels  for  the  transportation  of  passengers 
or  freight,  and  for  other  purposes: 

"(4)  construct  or  acquire,  establish,  maln-l 
tain,  and  operate  docks,  wharves,  piers,  har-l 
bor  terminal  facilities,  shops,  yards,  marine  i 
railways,  salvage  and  towing  facilities,  fuel- 
handling      facilities,      motor-transportation 
facilities,    power   systems,   water   systems,   a 
telephone  system,  construction  facilities,  liv- 
ing   quarters    and    other    buildings,    guest 
houses,  warehouses,  storehouses,  a  printing 
plant,     commissaries,     and     manufacturing, 
processing  or  service  facilities  in  connection j 
therewith,  laundries,  dairy  facilities,  restau- 
rants, amusement  and  recreational  facilities.: 
and  other  business  enterprises,  facilities,  and 
appurtenances  necessary  and  appropriate  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter; 

"(5)  make  or  furnish  sales,  services,  equip- 
ment, supplies,  and  materials,  as  contem- 
plated by  this  chapter,  to: 

"(A)    vessels: 

"(B)  agencies  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States: 

"(C)  employees  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States:  and 

"(D)  any  other  governments,  agencies. 
f>ersons,  corporations,  or  associations  eligible 
to  make  or  receive  such  pxirchases,  services, 
supplies,  or  materials  under  the  laws  prevail- 
ing at  the  time  and  the  policies  heretofore 
or  hereafter  adopted  consistently  with  those 
laws: 

"(6)  use  the  United  States  mails  in  the 
same  manner  and  under  the  same  conditions 
as  the  executive  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government:  and 

"(7)  take  such  actions  as  are  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  powers  spe- 
cifically conferred  upon  it.  | 

"(b)  Subject  to  subsection  (c)  of  this! 
section,  the  Company  may  not  undertake 
any  new  types  of  activities  not  included  in, 
the  annual  budget  program  described  by  sec-j 
tion  loa  of  the  Government  Corporation  Con- 
trol Act  (31  U.S.C.  sec.  847),  except  those 
which  may  be  transferred  to  It  pursuant  to 
section  62(c)(2)    of  this  title. 

"(c)  If.  during  a  period  when  the  Congress 
is  not  in  session,  the  board  of  directors,  or; 
the  president  of  the  Company,  with  the  con-i 
currence  of  as  many  of  the  directors  as  may; 
be  consulted  without  loss  of  time  unrea-l 
sonable  in  the  circumstances,  declares  anj 
emergency  to  exist,  the  Company  may  under- 
take recommended  appropriate  action  within 
the  scope  of  this  chapter,  without  regard  to 
the  restriction  imposed  by  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section.  A  report  on  the  emergency 
activity  shall  be  presented  promptly  to  the 
Congress,  when  it  reconvenes,  for  its  approval 


and  such  action  as  it  may  deem  necessary 
or  desirable  with  respect  to  reimbursement 
through  supplemental  appropriation  of  funds 
to  cover  costs  or  losses  arising  from  the  emer- 
gency. 

"(d)  Subject  to  paragraph  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion no  activity  included  in  an  approved 
budget  program  described  by  section  102  of 
the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act  {31 
U.S.C.,  sec.  847)  shall  be  discontinued  and 
no  real  property  or  rights  to  the  use  of  real 
property  used  in  such  activity  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  or  transferred  by  license,  lease,  or 
otherwise  except  to  another  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  unless  specifically 
authorized  through  approval  of  a  new  or  re- 
vised budget  program,  or  otherwise." 


OIL  DEPLETION  PREFERENTIAL 
LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Dulski]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  the 
tension  is  over  and  the  House  has  passed 
the  long-anticipated  tax  bill.  Many 
months  of  arduous  labor  went  into  this 
309-page  bill,  which  had  the  support  of 
both  the  individual  taxpayers  and  busi- 
nessmen. 

But  how  many  people  know  what  it 
will  mean  to  them?  As  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  returns  to  his  home 
district  each  weekend,  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  the  ramifications  of 
this  tax  legislation  with  many  people. 
The  majority  favor  a  tax  cut.  My  dis- 
trict is  in  an  area  which  has  a  great  deal 
of  imemployment,  and  the  people  feel  a 
tax  cut  will  step  up  our  economy  and  pro- 
vide emplo3mient  due  to  an  increased  de- 
mand for  goods  and  services.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  estimated  that  this  tax  cut 
will  amount  to  approximately  $11.1  bil- 
lion a  year  when  it  is  fully  effective. 

President  Kennedy,  in  his  tax  message 
to  the  Congress,  proposed  equal  consid- 
eration for  all,  and  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  legislation  we  passed  yesterday, 
except  on  one  item.  This  one  item  per- 
tains to  the  percentage  depletion  rates 
for  oil  and  gas  exploration. 

Early  this  year  I  sponsored  legislation 
to  reduce  this  rate  from  the  ridiculous 
27 '2  to  12^2  percent.  If  this  were  en- 
acted into  law,  it  could  yield  a  tax  reve- 
nue of  from  $3  to  $4  billion  a  year. 

While  the  President's  tax  message 
recommended  three  different  changes  in 
the  law,  which  would  have  hiked  the  oil 
industry's  tax  rates  by  a  small  amount, 
these  were  rejected  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  This  is  not  unusual, 
however.  Since  its  inception,  the  deple- 
tion rate  on  oil  has  never  been  changed. 
To  suggest  any  such  change  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress  is  almost  like  mentioning  a 
curse  word  in  church. 

The  Treasury  Department  did  not  dare 
to  recommend  a  change  in  this  27y2- 
percent  depletion  rate  figure  which,  by 
the  way.  is  the  highest  of  all  existing  de- 
pletion allowances.  It  proposed  only  to 
restrict  the  basis  for  computing  the 
allowance. 

As  soon  as  any  word  is  passed  along 
that  a  change  in  the  present  oil  deple- 
tion allowance  is  being  proposed,  the  men 
from  the  ivory  tower,  the  back-door  poli- 


ticians, and  the  oil  lobbyists,  pack  their 
bags  and  flock  to  the  sacred  city  of  Wash- 
ington. Some  of  them  even  use  private 
planes  of  their  companies,  and  likely  the 
expense  of  the  trip  is  charged  off  as  a  de- 
ductible business  expense.  Some  have 
to  cut  their  vacations  short  to  head  for 
Washington  to  argue  anew  that  the  re- 
duction or  elimination  of  this  allowance 
would  ruin  the  industry. 

I  have  said  it  before,  and  I  say  it  again, 
this  is  a  preferential  tax  rate  and  I  will 
tell  you  why.  It  was  begrun  in  1918  to 
stabilize  an  increasingly  important  and 
highly  speculative  industry.  But  here 
we  are — 45  years  later — still  giving  this 
bonanza  to  the  restricted  few. 

It  can  be  shown  again  that  oil  has  be- 
come the  special-interest  Achilles'  heel 
of  any  administration.  Once  again,  the 
oil  lobbyists  have  been  in  town.  First, 
they  stop  at  the  national  headquarters 
of  both  parties.  Next,  a  few  get-to- 
gethers are  arranged  for  the  boys  to  get 
acquainted,  and  then  a  few  calls  are 
made  to  the  proper  people.  When  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  meets,  it 
refuses  again  to  change  the  rates  of  this 
depletion  allowance,  as  it  has  done  for 
so  many  years. 

When  this  latest  tax  bill,  H.R.  8363. 
was  reported  out  by  the  committee,  it 
was  sent  to  House  debate  under  the 
closed  rule  which  forbade  amendments. 
Incidently,  our  Republican  colleagues 
were  quite  disturbed  over  some-  of  the 
changes  in  the  tax  law  provided  for  In 
this  bill.  But  I  did  not  observe  one  of 
them  making  any  gesture  toward  sup- 
porting a  change  in  the  27*72  p>ercent  oil 
depletion  rate.  Indeed,  they  could  have 
included  a  change  in  the  depletion  allow- 
ance in  their  recommittal  motion. 

Once  again,  the  cake  has  been  divided 
and,  once  again,  the  oil  king  has  emerged 
as  the  untouchable. 

Tomorrow  I  will  return  to  my  district. 
I  will  be  able  to  tell  my  constituents  that 
those  who  are  in  the  $5,000  Income  group 
can  expect  a  tax  cut  of  $159  next  year,  or 
$3.06  per  week.  No  doubt  most  of  them 
will  be  grateful. 

Every  Monday  morning,  Mr.  Average 
Worker  picks  up  his  lunch  pail  and  starts 
out  on  his  workweek.  When  the  first  of 
the  month  rolls  around,  he  will  pay  his 
rent  or  meet  his  mortgage  payment.  On 
weekends,  he  may  wash  his  old  car,  and 
perhaps  he  and  his  wife  will  go  for  a 
drive  in  the  country.  If  Mr.  Average 
Worker  is  reckless  with  his  finances  and 
wants  to  be  a  "king  for  the  day,"  he  will 
spend  this  extra  $3.06  on  himself,  and 
then  his  wife  will  have  to  continue  penny- 
pinching  to  meet  the  monthly  bills.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  gives  his  wife  the 
extra  $3.06  in  his  pay  check,  it  is  r>os- 
sible  that  she  may  get  grey  hair  worrying 
as  to  where  she  should  spend  it  for  the 
greatest  benefit. 

Not  so  with  the  big  oil  boys.  Their 
wardrobes  will  be  packed  by  valets  as 
they  depart  for  an  ocean  cruise,  or  a  visit 
on  the  Riveria  or  to  some  sun-baked  dis- 
tant isle  of  paradise.  Of  course,  this 
could  also  put  a  dent  in  our  problem  of 
balance  of  payments,  but  they  are  not 
concerned  about  that.  These  poor  boys 
deserve  a  rest.   They  did  their  work  well. 
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And  while  they  were  away  from  home, 
protecting  their  Interests  but  neglecting 
their  husbandly  duties,  the  dear  wife  has 
become  a  bit  perturbed.  So,  now  that 
the  27 1 2  percent  depletion  figure  remains 
untouched,  the  little  woman  surely  de- 
sci-ves  another  mink  coat,  or  another  dia- 
mond brooch,  or  diamond  ring  to  adorn 
her  finger,  or  perhaps  a  new  Cadillac,  to 
ease  the  pain  of  his  absence.  After  all, 
she  did  suffer. 

And  so  it  goes  until  the  next  Congress 
convenes. 

Today,  there  Is  no  earthly  reason  why 
this  depletion  allowance  should  continue 
at  the  27  V2  percent  rate.  It  is  absolutely 
ridiculous,  and  I  will  tell  you  why. 

Today,  the  oil  and  gas  companies  cf 
America  comprise  our  Nation's  largest 
resource  industry.  It  was  not  always 
thus.  Fiom  the  turn  of  the  century 
through  1918,  oil  discovery  and  drilling 
was  a  speculative  business  at  best.  As 
luck  would  have  it,  there  were  big  win- 
ners and  big  losers;  there  was  no  "mid- 
dle clsiss"  of  more  or  less  marginal  pro- 
ducers. 

Starting  in  1918,  Congress  took  action 
to  help  stabilize  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant industry  by  allowing  it  certain  tax 
leniencies  within  the  internal  revenue 
laws.  Tliese  so-called  depletion  allow- 
ances were  granted  to  oil  companies  to 
encourage  the  taking  of  more  speculative 
risks  in  exploiting  our  natural  resources, 
and  to  provide  indirect  compensation  for 
the  gradual  reduction  of  our  remaining 
untapped  reserves. 

Simply  stated,  then,  the  original  en- 
actment of  the  "discovery  depletion" 
formula  in  1918  was  prompted  by  a  fear 
of  mineral  shortages  and  the  desire  of 
Congress  to  stimulate  the  discovery  of 
mineral  properties,  and  to  compensate 
for  the  many  hazards  involved  in  pros- 
pecting. 

The  change  to  percentage  depletion 
provided  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1926  rep- 
resented not  a  change  of  thinking  in 
Congress  as  to  the  need  for  depletion 
allowances,  but  rather  an  effort  to  apply 
depletion  benefits  more  fairly  within  the 
industry  and  to  simplify  Government 
administration  of  the  scheme. 

The  depletion  rate  of  1926  is  the  deple- 
tion rate  of  1963 — 271/2  percent.  The 
legislators  of  1926  apparently  agreed 
with  Senator  Reed — "We  are  interested 
in  working  to  the  future  and  in  estab- 
lishing a  rule  that  will  work  greater  jus- 
tice." But  there  was  little  agreement  as 
to  what  the  rule  and  rate  should  be.  The 
oil  industry  told  the  Senate  committee 
that  25  percent  was  the  lowest  rate  that 
it  could  work  with,  so  the  Conunittee 
brought  a  25 -percent  provision  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  After  great  pressure 
WEis  placed  on  the  Senate  by  the  oilmen 
in  Washington,  it  voted  a  30-percent 
rate.  Finally,  a  House-Senate  confer- 
ence agreed  on  the  27 ',2 -percent  figure. 

The  arbitrary,  compromise  figure  is 
even  less  Justifiable  today  than  it  W£is 
37  years  ago.  In  the  intervenirig  years, 
the  oil  indiistry  has  enjoyed  spectacular 
progress — technologically,  commercially, 
end  financially.  Production  in  1926  to- 
taled 770,874,000  barrels;  by  1946,  it  had 
already  tripled.    Improved  methods  of 


search  have  cut  the  financial  risk  at  the 
same  time: 
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Conclusion:  At  a  point  20  years  sifter 
the  establishment  of  the  depletion  rate 
of  27  \^  percent,  the  oil  industry  felt  safe 
in  drilling  three  times  as  many  wells 
than  it  had  at  the  10-year  point,  and  was 
rewarded  with  twice  as  many  productive 
wells. 

In  the  earlier  1934-39  period,  of  the 
752  new  oil  pools  discovered  in  the 
United  States,  only  14  were  uncovered  by 
random  drilling.  The  others  were  the 
result  of  geological  or  geophysical  ex- 
ploration, made  more  accessible  by 
shorter  drilling  times  and  more  dxira- 
ble — although  initially  more  expensive — 
equipment.  This  pattern  of  greater 
economy  and  efiQciency  in  the  discovery 
and  extraction  of  oil  has  continued  down 
to  the  present  day. 

We  now  know  that  the  1918  fears  of 
imminent  oil  shortages  were  unfounded. 
Progress  in  the  industry  since  the  end 
of  World  War  I  has  been  based  on  im- 
proved discovery  techniques  and  high 
prices,  not  depletion-allowance  tax  in- 
centives. In  all  except  5  of  the  25  years 
from  1917  to  1941,  for  example,  the  num- 
ber of  wells  drilled  rose  or  fell  accord- 
ing to  whether  the  price  of  oil  per  bar- 
rel rose  or  fell  in  that  year. 

Furthermore,  even  if  the  depletion  al- 
lowance were  serving  as  a  stimulus  to  re- 
source exploration  sis  well  as  the  Nation's 
biggest  tax  concession,  it  would  be  help- 
ing the  wrong  institutions  anyway.  The 
share  of  the  bigger  companies  in  the  di- 
rect benefits  of  percentage  depletion  Is 
much  larger  than  their  share  in  the  pros- 
pecting for  new  oil,  since  they  frequently 
simply  piu-chase  properties  with  poten- 
tialities established  by  the  su^tivities  of 
independent  prospectors.  If  incentives 
are  to  be  granted  to  any  group,  the  risk- 
bearing  smaller  prospectors  should  be 
protected,  rather  than  the  large  corpo- 
rate complexes. 

The  increase  in  the  size  of  the  oil  and 
gas  industry  has  in  recent  years  been 
accompanied  by  the  integration  of  pro- 
duction with  transportation,  refining, 
and  marketing  with  the  result  that  the 
risks  of  prospecting  are  actually  distrib- 
uted over  a  very  large  aggregation  of 
capital.  In  1955,  there  were  12  Ameri- 
can corporations  with  assets  of  $1  bil- 
lion or  more;  6  of  the  largest  10  were  oil 
companies.  Eight  of  the  26  corporations 
with  sales  of  more  than  $1  billion  in  1955 
were  oil  companies.  These  statistics,  as 
well  as  a  chart  I  will  produce  later, 
graphically  illustrate  the  above-average 
strength  of  the  oil  and  gas  industry  in 
the  American  economy. 

Percentage  depletion  is  not  only  un- 
necessary at  present  rates;  it  actually 
has  some  harmful  effects,  one  of  which 
is  overinvestment.  Depletion  allowances 
cause  more  funds  to  flow  into  the  petro- 


leum industry  than  it  needs  to  operate 
at  optimum  levels.  The  existence  of  the 
depletion  allowance  seems  even  more  ob- 
solete when  the  industry  today  is  operat- 
ing under  prescribed  standards  to  pre- 
vent overproduction.  Currently,  the 
Government  is  in  effect,  by  maintaining 
a  271 2 -percent  depletion  flgure,  paying 
the  oil  industry  not  only  to  take  financial 
risks  other  industries  must  take  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  but  also,  ironically,  to  main- 
tain one  of  the  largest  and  most  effective 
lobbies  in  Washington  at  a  cost  of  $50 
million  a  year. 

So  much  for  today  on  this  preferential 
treatment  for  the  restricted  few.  To 
quote  a  great  general  and  a  noted  Wash- 
ington commentator:  "I  will  be  back 
when  again  we  will  look  further  into  the 
little  black  book,"  and  give  you  more 
facts  on  this  bonanza  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  taxpayer. 


INCREASED  TRADE  WITH  THE 
COMMUNISTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Laird]  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent called  the  test  ban  treaty  that  the 
Senate  has  just  ratified  a  first  step.  He 
has  made  clear  on  many  occasions  that 
a  nonaggression  pact  could  be  a  second 
or  third  step.  In  his  address  to  the 
United  Nations  last  week,  he  called  for  a 
joint  United  States-Soviet  effort  to  land 
a  man  on  the  moon.  Three  weeks  ago 
he  ordered  a  reevaluation  of  our  trade 
policies  with  the  Communist  countries. 
He  has  talked  of  other  areas  where  he 
would  like  to  see  greater  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  President 
meant  it  when  he  called  the  test  ban 
treaty  a  first  step  and  when  he  expressed 
his  hope  that  many  other  steps  would 
follow.  Originally,  it  was  my  belief  that 
a  nonaggression  pact  would  be  the  sec- 
ond step.  I  have  since  changed  my 
mind.  It  now  appears  quite  likely  that 
the  next  step  will  be  increased  trade 
relations  with  Soviet  bloc  countries. 

On  September  16,  2  weeks  ago,  Canada 
made  the  biggest  1-year  sale  of  wheat  in 
history  to  the  Soviet  Union.  By  July  1, 
1964,  the  Communists  will  receive  230 
million  bushels  of  Canadian  wheat  at  a 
cost  of  $500  million.  What  is  even  more 
shocking  than  the  wheat  deal  itself  is  the 
fact  that  Communist  Cuba  will  receive 
$33  million  worth  of  wheat  and  flour  di- 
rectly from  Canada. 

Since  this  Canadian  wheat  transaction 
became  public,  voices  have  been  heard 
in  the  Congress  and  in  the  country  for 
increased  trade  with  the  Communists. 
There  are  talks  going  on  right  now  be- 
tween a  group  of  U.S.  businessmen  and 
the  same  Russian  trade  group  that 
cleared  the  deal  with  Canada  last  week. 
There  is  every  indication  that  our  Gov- 
ernment will  approve  the  sale  of  wheat 
to  the  Russians  in  the  near  future.  The 
argument  is  that  if  other  free  world 
countries  can  profit  from  trading  with 
the  Communists,  why  should  not  the 
United  States. 
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On  purely  economic  terms,  Mr. 
Sc>eaker,  a  strong  argument  can  be  made 
for  liberalizing  our  trade  policies.  It 
would  help  our  balance-of-payments 
problem,  aid  the  wheat  farmer,  and  re- 
duce the  svu-pluses  in  our  overflowing 
granaries.  The  problem  is,  however, 
that  we  cannot  separate  economic  poli- 
cies from  cold  war  policies.  Or,  if  we  do, 
we  do  so  at  peril  of  our  national  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Communist  agricultural 
policies  are  a  dismal  failure.  If  the  free 
world  provides  the  food  they  need,  even 
if  it  is  only  in  so-called  nonstrategic 
goods  like  wheat  and  flour,  we  will  in 
effect  be  freeing  large  sections  of  their 
labor  force  to  continue  the  development 
and  construction  of  the  weapons  they 
hof>e  to  use  to  bury  us.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it.  The  Communists  are  still  our 
sworn  enemies.  Their  goal  is  still  domi- 
nation of  the  world.  Their  dream  is  still 
to  communize  the  entire  world.  And 
they  will  still  use  any  expedient  means 
to  attain  this  objective. 

Even  if  some  of  us  believe  that  the 
Communists'  promise  to  bury  us  should 
not  be  taken  literally,  that  by  this  term 
they  are  talking  about  economic  compe- 
tition— even  if  I  believed  that,  which  I  do 
not — it  still  would  make  no  sense  to  help 
them  improve  their  economic  position. 

The  test  ban  treaty  has  created  a  false 
feeling  that  peace  is  just  over  the  hori- 
zon. It  is  not.  Nor  will  it  be  until  the 
Communists  stop  trying  to  dominate  the 
world.  When  they  do  stop,  then  it  will 
be  time  to  think  about  aiding  them, 
trading  with  them,  and  coexisting  peace- 
fully with  them  in  a  better  world.  Until 
they  stop,  it  is  nothing  less  than  foolish 
and  suicidal  to  make  the  attainment  of 
their  goal  easier  for  them. 

This  we  definitely  will  do  if  our  Gov- 
ernment liberalizes  trade  with  the  Com- 
munists. By  the  subsidized  sale  of  grain 
to  Russia — which  means  that  we  sell  the 
wheat  to  the  Russians  about  60  cents 
cheaper  a  bushel  than  the  American 
consumer  can  buy  it — even  if  we  put  so- 
called  restrictions  on  its  use,  we  will 
make  it  p>ossible  for  the  Russians  to  send 
this  grain  to  their  satellites,  including, 
of  course,  Cuba. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  himself 
warned  us — not  once,  but  many,  many 
times — that  this  test  ban  treaty  does  not 
change  very  much,  that  it  is  the  smallest 
of  steps,  that  it  does  not  automatically 
insure  peace,  that  it  will  not  outlaw  war. 
Yet  after  saying  all  this,  everything  we 
have  done — our  offer  of  a  joint  United 
States-Soviet  effort  for  a  moon  shot,  our 
serious  consideration  of  a  nonaggression 
pact,  and  now,  the  almost  certain  ap- 
proval of  a  U.S.  subsidized  wheat  deal 
with  the  Communists — all  of  this.  Mr. 
Speaker,  demonstrates  that  the  East- 
West  cooperation  we  hear  so  much  about 
will  continue  to  be  one-sided  cooperation, 
from  West  to  East. 

Mr.  Sp«iker,  I  call  upon  the  President 
to  hold  off  any  approval  of  liberalized 
East-West  trade  at  least  until  a  thorough 
study  has  been  made  by  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress. 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 


Mr.  Pelly  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Stinson)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  sick- 
ness in  family. 

Mr.  Vinson,  for  15  days,  on  account  of 
ofiBcial  business. 

I      Mr.    Gary    (at    the    request    of    Mr. 
Marsh)  .  for  today,  on  account  of  Illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  St.  George,  for  30  minutes,  on 
Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  Laird,  for  20  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  20  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Saylor,  for  1  hour,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brotzman)  and  to  include 
extrr-neous  matter:) 

Mr.  Belcher. 

Mrs.  Fkances  p.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

8.  1005.  An  act  to  amend  paragraph  (2) 
(O)  of  subsection  309(c)  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  by  granting 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
additional  authority  to  grant  special  tem- 
porary authorization  for  60  days  for  certain 
nonbroadcast  operations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  1193.  An  act  to  amend  section  309(e)  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amend- 
ed, to  require  that  petitions  for  Intervention 
be  filed  not  more  than  30  days  after  publica- 
tion of  the  hearing  Issues  In  the  Federal 
Register;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  1967.  An  act  to  extend  until  June  30, 
1967,  the  authorization  contained  in  section 
6  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth 
Offenses  Control  Act  of  1961;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  5250.  An  act  to  amend  section  411(a) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  Increase 
the  rates  of  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation payable  to  widows  of  veterans 
dying  from  service-connected  disabilities. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  TUTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.m. ) ,  under 


its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  September  30,  1963,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1237.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  Inadequate  administration  of 
mUltary  budget  support  funds  provided  to 
Pakistan  under  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

1238.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  accept  the 
transfer  of  certain  national  forest  lands  In 
Cocke  County.  Tenn..  for  purposes  of  the 
Foothills  Parkway,  and  for  other  purposes"; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 

1239.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  transmitting  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  for  the  calendar  year  1962,  pur- 
suant to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

1240.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  determinations  of  rail- 
way post  office  requirements,  contracting 
practices,  and  other  activities  relating  to 
transportation  of  mall  by  railroad  companies. 
Post  Office  Department;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1241.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  compensation  for  rights-of- 
way  acquired  by  the  United  States  In  con- 
nection with  reclamation  projects  hereafter 
constructed";  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1242.  A  letter  from  the  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone  and  President  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Company,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the 
Canal  Zone  Code  to  empower  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  to  make  Interest-bearing 
loans  to  non-U. S.  citizen  employees  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  and  Canal  Zone 
Government  for  downpayments  on  low-cost 
homes  In  Government-financed  housing  pro- 
grams In  the  Republic  of  Panama";  to  ihe 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  FUsn- 
erles. 


REPORTS      OF      COMMITTEES       ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  538.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  6237,  a  bill  to  amend 
section  503  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
to  authorize  grants  for  the  collection,  re- 
production, and  publication  of  documentary 
source  material  significant  to  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  775).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT:  Committee  on  Rules  House 
Resolution  539.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  7044,  a  bUl  to  amend  Public  Law 
193,  83d  Congress,  relating  to  the  Corregldor- 
Bataan  Memorial  Commission;  without 
amendment  ( Rept.  No.  776 ) .  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.    House  Resolution  535.    Resolution  to 
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grant  certain  travel  authority  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  777).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  636.  Resolution  to 
grant  additional  travel  authority  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  778).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 

H.R.  8599.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment  of 
child's  Insurance  benefits  after  attainment 
of  age  18  In  the  case  of  a  child  attending 
school,  to  extend  the  period  within  which 
ministers  may  elect  coverage,  and  to  provide 
full  retroactivity  for  disability  determina- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

H.R.  8600.  A  bill  authorizing  construction 
of  hurricane-flood  protection  works  at  Lake 
Pontchartraln  and  vicinity,  Louisiana;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  COLMER: 

H.R.  8601.  A  bin  to  amend  section  1345, 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  accord  to 
defendants  In  actions  by  the  United  States 
for  the  condemnation  of  real  property  the 
right  to  a  determination  by  a  Jury  of  the 
amount  of  Just  compensation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 

H.R.  8602.  A  bill  to  amend  section  356  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  to  permit 
cargo  ships  on  voyages  between  Hawaiian 
ports  to  carry  radiotelephone  in  lieu  of 
radiotelegraph  Installations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HARRISON: 

H.R.  8603.  A  bin  to  amend  title  Vn  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  to 
qualified  schools  of  optometry  and  students 
of  optometry  those  provisions  thereof  relat- 
ing to  student  loan  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By    Mr.    HARSHA: 

HJl.  8604.  A  bill  to  prohibit  transportation 
In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  articles 
to  or  from  the  United  States  aboard  certain 
foreign  vessels,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska: 

HJl.  8605.  A  bill  to  make  certain  revisions 
in  Public  Laws  815  and  874,  8lBt  Congress, 
relating  to  Federal  assistance  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  and  maintenance  of 
public  schools  in  federally  impacted  areas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By   Mr.    MONAGAN: 

HJl.  8606.  A   bill   to   broaden   the   invest- 
ment powers  of  Federal  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations,  and   for   other   purposes:    to   the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

HH.  8607.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  to 
qualified  schools  of  optometry  and  students 
of  optometry  those  provisions  thereof  relat- 
ing to  student  loan  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  QUIE : 

H.R.  8608.  A  bill  to  make  certain  revisions 
in  Public  Laws  815  and  874,  81st  Congress, 
relating  to  Federal  assistance  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  and  maintenance  of 
public  schools  In  federally  Impacted  areas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas: 

H.R.  8609.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Allbates  Flint  Quarries  and 
Texas  Panliandle  Pueblo  Culture  National 
Monument;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.R.  8610.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  any  5- 
year  level  premlixm  term  plan  policy  of  na- 
tional service  life  Insurance  shaU  be  deemed 
paid  when  premiums  paid  in,  less  dividends, 
equal  the  amount  of  the  policy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request) : 
HJi.  8611.  A  bUl  to  facUltete  the  perform- 
ance  of   medical   research   and   development 
within  the  Veterans'  Administration,  by  pro- 
viding for  the  indemnification  of  contractors; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H.R.8612.  A  bill  to  impose  quota  limita- 
tions on  importa  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HAYS: 
H.R.  8613.  A  bin  to  impose  quota  limita- 
tions on  imports  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 
HH.  8614.  A  bill   to  Impose  quota  limita- 
tions on  Importe  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOW: 
HJl.  8615.  A  bin  to  Impose  quota  limita- 
tions on  importe  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BRAY: 
H.R.  8616.  A  bin  to  impose  quota  limita- 
tions on  Importe  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BURTON: 
H.R.  8617.  A  bill  to  Impose  quota  limita- 
tions   on    importe    of   foreign    residual    fuel 
oil;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean£ 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.R.  8618.  A  bUl  to  impose  quota  limita- 
tions on  importe  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  8619.  A  bill  to  impose  quota  limita- 
tions on  importe  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.R.  8620.  A  biU  to  impose  quota  limita- 
tions on  lmf>orte  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oU; 
to  the  Conunlttee   on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DENTON: 
H.R.  8621    A  bUl  to  Impose  quota  limita- 
tions on  importe  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean£. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.R.  8622.  A  bill  to  impose  quota  limita- 
tions on  ImpKirte  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oU; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  GRAY: 
HJt.  8623.  A  bin  to  imp>08e  quota  limita- 
tions on  importe  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HARRISON: 
H.R.  8624.  A  bill  to  impose  quota  limita- 
tions on  importe  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  HECHLER: 
H.R.  8625.  A  biU  to  impose  quota  limita- 
tions on  importe  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON : 
H.R.  8626.  A  bill  to  imp>ose  quota  limita- 
tions   on    Importe    of    foreign    residual    fuel 
oil;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JENNINGS: 
H.R.  8627.  A  bill  to  Impose  quota  limita- 
tions on  importe  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.KEE: 
H  Jl.  8628.  A  bill  to  Impose   quota  limita- 
tions on  Importe  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  MATHIAS: 
H.R.  8629.  A  bill  to  impose  quota  limita- 
tions on  Importe  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McDADE: 
HJl.  8630.  A  bill  to  impose  quota  limita- 
tions on  Importe  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oU; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


ByMr.  MORTON: 
HJl.  8631.  A  bin  to  impose  quota  limita- 
tions on  importe  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meaxu. 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 
HJl.  8632.  A  bill  to  impose  quota  limita- 
tions on  importe  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oU; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  NATC HER: 
H.R.  8633.  A  bill  to  impose  quota  limita- 
tions on  Importe  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oU; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
H.R.  8634.  A  bill  to  Impose  quota  limita- 
tions on  importe  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  8635.  A  bin  to  Impose  quota  limita- 
tions on  Importe  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oU; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  PRICE: 
HJt.  8636.  A  bUl  to  Impose  quota  limita- 
tions on  imports  of  foreign  residual  ruel  oil; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  8637.  A  blU  to  impose  quota  limita- 
tions on  importe  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  8638.  A  bill  to  impose  quota  limita- 
tions on  importe  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROUDKBUSH : 
H.R.  8639.  A  bill  to  Impose  quota  limita- 
tions on  importe  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.R.  8640.  A  bill  to  impose  quota  limita- 
tions on  Importe  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SILER: 
HJl.  8641.  A  bill  to  impose  quota  limita- 
tions on  importe  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oU; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SLACK: 
H.R.  8642.  A  bill   to  impose  quota  limita- 
tions on  Importe  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  B4r.  STAGGERS : 
H.R.  8643.  A  bill  to  impose  quota  limita- 
tions on  Importe  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOW: 
H.J.  Res.  756.  Joint   resolution    to   prohibit 
the  use  of  funds  for  travel  or  entertainment 
of  Josef  Broz,  also  known  as  Marshal  Tito; 
to  the  Cc«nmlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McDOWELL: 
H.J.  Res.  757.  Joint     resolution     providing 
for  the  recognition  and  endorsement  of  the 
17th  International   Publishers  Congress;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.J.  Res.  758.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United    States;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.J.  Res.  759.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rlghte  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.  Res.  537.  Resolution     providing     for     a 
clerk-teller.  Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Massachxisette, 
memorializing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  take  appro- 
priate action  to  extend  the  present  terri- 
torial limite;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 
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Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Massachusettfl,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congreos  of  the  United 
States  relatlre  to  urging  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  ratify  the  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under   clause    1   of   rule   XXII,   pri- 
vate bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON: 
HH.  8644.  A  bill   for  the   relief  of   Marco 
UJkic;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER  ( by  request)  : 
HJl.  8645.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Lt.  Col. 
Thomas  L.  Ferguson:   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI  (by  request) : 
HJl.  8646.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ma- 
merto  J.  Azurln:    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H H.  8647.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Toshl 
Tsurumakl:    to  the  Committee  on   the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  Yoi*: 
HJl.  8648.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
Lattanzlo;    to    the   Committee   on   the    Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS : 
HH.  8649.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Primo 
Meconi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE 

Thursday,  September  26, 1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  caDed  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father,  God,  we  come  seeking  wide 
horizons  around  our  noisy  days. 
Through  our  cluttered  lives  we  would 
clear  a  highway  for  Thy  holy  purposes. 
Join  us,  we  pray,  with  the  farsighted 
souls  who.  across  the  toiling  years,  have 
labored  in  darkened  valleys,  yet  have 
heralded  the  coming  day  and  lifted  men's 
eyes  to  the  eternal  hills. 

Midst  all  the  busy  shuttles  of  lepisla- 
tion.  as  here  is  woven  the  fabric  of  law 
and  order,  shielding  the  life  of  our  de- 
mocracy, save  us  from  being  so  enmeshed 
in  the  immediate  mechanics  of  our  tasks 
as  to  lose  sight  of  the  total  pattern 
shown  in  the  Mount  of  Vision. 

Putting  off  the  works  of  darkness,  and 
putting  on  the  armor  of  light,  may  our 
loins  be  girded  and  our  lamps  burning, 
and  ourselves  as  men  who  watch  for  the 
coming  of  the  kingdom  of  love  and  un- 
derstanding for  which  we  daily  pray. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  ask  it. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day. September  25,  1963,  was  dispensed 

with. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  ita 


reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6118)  to 
amend  the  act  providing  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Alaska  into  the 
Union  with  respect  to  the  selection  of 
public  lands  for  the  development  and 
expansion  of  communities. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7179) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30. 1964,  and  for  other  purposes; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Ma- 
HON,  Mr.  Sheppard.  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
Ford,  and  Mr.  Ostertag  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  (H.R.  8100)  to  amend 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937.  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act,  the  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  Act.  and 
the  TemEKjrary  Extended  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Benefits  Act  of 
1961  to  increase  the  creditable  and  tax- 
able compensation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  it  was  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore.  i 


LIMITATION  OP  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  se.ssion  of 
the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider the  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

One  hundred  and  seventy-eight  postmaster 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Dwight  J.  Porter,  of  Nebraska,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With 
out  objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  the  reading  clerk  could  not 
call  the  roll  a  little  more  rapidly. 

The  Chief  Clerk  resumed  the  call  of 
the  roU. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  commu- 
nication and  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated : 

Proposed  Amendment  to  the  Budget.  1964. 
FOR  THE  District  or  Columbia  (8.  Doc. 
No.  37) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1964. 
In  the  amount  of  $804,000.  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 
Report  op  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Bo.\rd 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  Washington,  DC,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that 
Board,  for  the  calendar  year  1962  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  on  Inadequate  Administration  op 
Military  Budget  Support  Funds  Pro- 
vided TO  Pakistan  Under  Foreign 
Assistance    Program 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  secret  report  on  the  inadequate  ad- 
ministration of  military  budget  support 
funds  provided  to  Pakistan  under  the  for- 
eign assistance  program  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Oot- 
ernment  Operations. 

Report  on  Review  op  Determinations  op 
Railway  Post  Office  Reouirements,  Con- 
tracting Practices,  and  Other  Activities 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 

the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
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law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  determinations 
of  railway  post  office  requirements,  contract- 
ing practices,  and  other  activities  relating  to 
transportation  of  maU  by  railroad  com- 
panies. Post  Office  £>epartment,  dated  Sep- 
tember 1963  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Reports  on  Visa  Petttions  According  Bene- 
ficiaries First  Preference 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Natxiralization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reports  concerning  visa  petitions  according 
the  beneflciaries  of  such  petitions  first  pref- 
erence (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    the   PRESIDENT   pro    tempore: 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  of   the   Commonwealth    of    Massachu- 
setts; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 

"Resolution  Urging  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  To  Take  Appropriate  Ac- 
tion To  Extend  the  Present  Territorial 
Limits 

"Whereas  the  presence  of  some  200  Rus- 
sian fishing  boats  operating  as  close  as  4 
miles  from  our  shores  poses  a  serious  threat 
to  the  commercial  fishing  Industry  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  this  country;  and 

"Whereas  the  historic  fishing  grounds  of 
our  fishing  fieets  are  being  depleted  at  an 
alarming  rate  by  the  great  Invasion  of  for- 
eign fishing  fleets,  total  food  fish  landings 
having  dropped  13  million  pounds  in  New 
EteiglaAd  so  far  this  year;  and 

"Wffereas  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
coastal  communities  of  ow  Commonwealth 
and  their  citizens  depends  upon  the  sea  to 
produce  sufficient  quantities  of  fish  and  the 
loss  of  our  domestic  fishing  industry  would 
have  a  crippling  effect  on  the  economy  of  our 
State;  and 

"Whereas  this  situation  with  all  its  attend- 
ant problems  is  of  vital  and  primary  concern 
not  only  to  Massachusetts,  but  to  the  New 
England  states  and  to  the  United  States: 
Therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  respectfully  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  extend  the  territorial 
limits  in  regard  to  fishing  rights  from  the 
present  3-mile  limit  to  one  of  200  miles;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  presiding 
officer  of  each  branch  of  Congress  and  to 
each  Member  thereof  from  this  Common- 
wealth. 

"House  of  Representatives,  adopted,  Sep- 
tember  17.   1963. 

"WIU.IAM  C.  Maiers, 

"Clerk. 

"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  Whtte. 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts; 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table : 
"Resolution    Urging    the    Senate    of    the 

United   States    To    Ratctt    the    Nuclear 

Test  Ban  Treaty 

"Whereas  Undersecretary  of  State  W.  Aver- 
ell  Harrlman.  the  U.S.  representative  at  the 
recent  test  ban  talks  in  Moscow,  successfully 
negotiated  with  the  representatives  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union  a  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty;  and 

"Whereas  this  treaty  was  formalized  and 
concluded  under  the  supervision  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Dean  Rusk;  and 


"Whereas  this  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  is  of 
vital  importance  and  significance  to  the  fu- 
ture peace  and  well-being  of  the  entire  world; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
Is  currently  debating  the  ratification  of  said 
treaty;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  most  urgent  that  the  Sen- 
ate unequivocally  ratify  said  treaty  with- 
out crippling  amendments  so  as  to  present 
to  the  world  at  large  a  unified  front:  There- 
fore be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  respectfully  urges  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  to  ratify  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty  as  aforesaid;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  Presiding  Officer 
of  the  Senate  and  to  each  member  thereof 
from  this  Commonwealth. 

"House  of  Representatives,  adopted,  Sep- 
tember 12,  1963. 

"William  C.  Maiers, 

"Clerk. 

"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  White, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  expressing  the  council's 
sense  of  outrage  at  the  race  bitterness  and 
hatred  in  the  city  of  Birmingham,  Ala.;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (by  request)  : 

S.  2182.  A  bill  relating  to  rates  of  postage 
on  certain  materials  for  blind  persons;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

S.  2188.  A  bill  to  terminate  a  restriction  on 
use  with  respect  to  certain  land  previously 
conveyed  to  the  city  of  Fairbanks,  Alaska, 
and  to  convey  to  such  city  the  mineral 
rights  in  such  land;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bartlett  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate   heading.) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 

S.  2184.  A  bill  to  Increase  annuities  payable 
to  certain  annuitants  from  the  civil  service 
retirement  and  disability  fund;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough,  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  ap- 
pear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Cooper, 
Mr.  Hartke,  and  Mr.  Morton)  : 

S.  2185.  A  bill  to  impose  quota  limitations 
on  imports  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Randolph  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


TERMINATION  OF  RESTRICTION  ON 
USE  OF,  AND  CONVEYANCE  OF 
CERTAIN  LAND  TO,  CITY  OF  FAIR- 
BANKS, ALASKA 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce today,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  to  terminate  a  restriction  on  use 
with  respect  to  certain  land  previously 
conveyed  to  the  city  of  Fairbanks. 
Alaska,  and  to  convey  to  such  city  the 
mineral  rights  in  such  lands.  The  city 
of  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  is  currently  en- 
gsiged  in  an  urban  renewal  project,  which 
requires  the  acquisition  of  land  relin- 


quished to  the  city  by  the  United  States, 
in  1948,  "for  school  purposes. "  The  land 
in  question,  lot  1,  block  115,  is  now  being 
used  as  a  school  playground.  According 
to  the  urban  renewal  plan,  its  use  will  be 
changed  to  that  of  residential  housing. 
Another  area,  closer  to  the  school  to  be 
served,  will  be  acquired  for  a  playground. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  foresee  any 
objection  to  the  passage  of  this  bill  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  be  given  early 
consideration  by  the  committee  to  which 
it  is  referred.  Its  passage  is  essential  to 
the  successful  completion  of  the  acquisi- 
tion stage  of  the  Fairbanks  urban  re- 
newal program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2183)  to  terminate  a  re- 
striction on  use  with  respect  to  certain 
land  previously  conveyed  to  the  city  of 
Fairbanks.  Altiska,  and  to  convey  to  such 
city  the  mineral  rights  in  such  land,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Bartlett,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
restriction  on  use  for  other  than  school  pur- 
poses and  the  reservation  of  mineral  rights 
with  respect  to  lot  one,  block  one  hundred 
and  fifteen,  in  the  city  of  Fairbanks.  Alaska, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  transfer  lot  1  in  block  115,  city  of 
Fairbanks,  Alaska,  to  the  city  of  Fairbanks, 
Alaska",  approved  June  1,  1948  (62  Stat. 
283),  are  hereby  resi>ectlvely  terminated  and 
conveyed  to  such  city. 


A  BILL  TO  ADJUST  ANNUITIES  FOR 
RETIRED  CrVIL  SERVANTS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  alleviate  a  very  grave  situation. 

As  of  June  30,  1962,  there  were  426,031 
annuitants  on  the  civil  service  retirement 
rolls.  The  greater  proportion  of  these 
people  are  former  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government — a  small  percentage  of 
these  annuitants  are  survivors  of  former 
Federal  employees. 

I  am  shocked  by  the  fact  that  approxi- 
mately 299,000  of  the  426,000  annuitants 
receive  annuities  of  less  than  $200  a 
month.  I  am  sure  that  other  Senators 
are  disturbed  as  I  am  by  the  letters  from 
their  constituents  detailing  the  diflflcul- 
ties  of  trying  to  live  on  the  many  annui- 
ties paying  less  than  $100  a  month  to 
retired  civil  service  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  grave  situa- 
tion that  exists  relative  to  unemployment 
in  this  country  is  the  lack  of  purchasing 
power  on  the  part  of  the  aged.  We  are 
not  being  responsive  to  this  need  if  we 
continue  to  allow  so  many  of  our  retired 
Federal  Government  employees  to  re- 
ceive such  small  annuities — as  I  pointed 
out,  many  of  them  receive  less  than  $100 
a  month. 

Last  year  we  provided  a  5-percent  in- 
crease for  these  annuitants.  I  was  of 
the  opinion  that  increase  was  regrettably 
but  necessarily  small  at  the  time  the 
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legislation  was  passed.  We  also  pro- 
vided In  the  legislation  for  a  cost-of-lir- 
Ing  Increase  when  the  Consximer  Price 
Index  went  up  3  percent.  This  adjust- 
ment will  require  about  3  years  from  the 
time  the  cost  of  Index  Increases  until  it 
is  implemented. 

I  do  not  believe  what  we  did  last  year 
was  sufQcient.  ao  today  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  that  will  provide  increases  in  an- 
nuities ranging  from  3  to  9  percent,  the 
greater  percentaere  increases  to  go  to 
those  with  the  smaller  annuities. 

I  think  it  is  good  legislation,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  consider  it  fa- 
vorably before  adjournment  this  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2184)  to  Increase  annuities 
payable  to  certain  annuitants  from  the 
civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund,  introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborough, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
each  annuity  payable  from  the  civil  service 
retirement  and  disability  fund  having  a 
commencing  date  on  or  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  shall  l>e  Increased  effective 
on  the  first  day  of  the  second  month  follow- 
ing enactment  of  this  Act,  In  accordance 
with  the  following  schedule: 

The  annuity  shall  be 
If  the  annuity  Is :  Increased  by : 

$1800  or  less 9  per  centum. 

$1,801  to  $2,200 8  per  centum. 

$2,201  to  $2.600 7  per  centum. 

$2,601  to  $3,000 6  F)er  centxun. 

$3,001  to  $3,400 Spercentiun. 

$3,401  to  $3,800- —  -     4  per  centum. 

$3,801  and  above 3  per  centiun. 

(b)  The  annuity  of  a  survivor  of  any  re- 
tired eniployee  or  Member  of  Congress  who 
received  an  Increase  under  this  Act  shall  be 
increased  from  its  commencing  date  by  a  per- 
centage eqtial  to  the  percentage  by  which 
the  annuity  of  such  retired  employee  or 
Member  was  so  Increased. 

(c)  The  Increases  authorized  by  this  Act 
shall  be  In  addition  to  any  other  Increases 
provided  by  existing  law. 

(d)  No  Increase  provided  by  this  Act  shall 
be  computed  on  any  additional  annuity  pur- 
chased at  retirement  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. 

(e)  The  monthly  Installment  of  annuity 
after  adjustment  under  this  Act  shall  be 
fixed  at  the  nearest  dollar. 

(f)  The  provisions  under  the  heading 
"Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund"  In  title  I  of  the  Independent  Offices 
Appropriation  Act,  1959  (72  Stat.  1064;  Pub- 
lic Law  85-844) ,  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  benefits  resulting  from  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


l^RMULA  FOR  QUOTA  LIMITA- 
TIONS ON  IMPORTS  OF  RESIDUAL 
FUEL  OIL 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  oJ  myself,  my  colleague,  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senators  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Morton]  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  H.^R■rKEl,  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 


I  measure  to  establish  a  formula  for  quota 
limitations  on  imports  of  foreign  resid- 
ual fuel  oil.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  remain  at  the  desk  for  1 
week  so  that  other  Senators  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  join  in  sponsorship. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though residual  oil  imports  have  been 
limited  by  Executive  action  since  March 
of  1959,  the  damage  to  domestic  fuels 
industries  and  to  the  economy  caused 
by  excessive  imports  has  not  been  al- 
,  leviated  sufficiently. 

i      Despite  the  control  program,  residual 
imports  have   been   increased  from  an 
original  rate  of  343,000  barrels  per  day 
j  to  the  present  quotas  which  are  at  a  rate 
!  of  575.000  barrels  per  day.    Even  more 
I  Important,  there  has  not  yet  been  cre- 
ated a  permanent  formula  to  restrict  the 
future  encroachment  of  foreign  oil  on 
domestic    fuels    markets    which    would 
permit  and,  Indeed,  encourage  the  prop- 
er and  necessary  growth  of  productive 
capacity    of    domestic    fuels — especially 
coal  and  residual  oil  produced  from  U.S. 
,  crude  oil. 

It  appears  that  the  sorely  needed  fuel 
market  stability — namely,  the  opportu- 
nity to  plan  ahead  and  compete  on  an 
I  equitable  basis  with  foreign  fuel — 
sought  for  a  long  time  by  the  coal  pro- 
'  ducers,  miners,  and  transporting  rail- 
roads must  be  achieved  through  a  legis- 
latively established  formula. 

This  does  not  imply  any  failure  of  in- 
tent on  the  part  of  the  executive  branch. 
!  A  control  program  of  this  nature,  lack- 
ing guidelines  of  law.  Is  subject  to  prac- 
tically irresistible  pressure  from  Inter- 
ested parties  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.  The  result  has  been  an  im- 
port control  system  which  has  not  been 
adequate.  The  history  of  the  program 
to  date  bears  this  out.  There  have  been 
eight  increases  in  quotas  since  the  pro- 
gram was  first  established  in  1959. 
These  increases  have  been  approxi- 
mately 84  million  barrels  per  year. 

Total  imports  this  year  will  be  the 
equivalent,  in  energy  value,  to  50  million 
tons  of  coal,  or  about  1 1  percent  of  total 
UJS.  production  last  year.  However,  the 
true  impact  is  even  more  severe  than 
this  would  indicate,  because  all  the  coal 
displaced  by  imix)rted  residual  oil  along 
the  east  coast  originates  In  the  hard-hit 
unemployment  regions  of  the  Appala- 
chians, principally  in  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia,  east  Kentucky  and  Maryland. 
Fifty  million  tons  of  coal  is  equal  to  23 
percent  of  the  entire  production  of  coal 
in  these  Appalachian  fields  in  1962. 

The  present  method  of  setting  residual 
import  quotas  creates  an  almost  intol- 
erable situation  for  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  When  the 
time  for  establishing  a  new  quota  nears, 
the  executive  branch  is  subjected  to 
representations  and  pressures  from  all 
sides.  The  coal  industry  strives  at  least 
to  hold  the  line.  Spokesmen  for  the  oil 
importers  and  consumers  of  residual  oil 
along  the  east  coast  insist  that  the  con- 
trol program  be  abolished  or  that  it  be 
further  liberalized  to  permit  increased 
imports.  In  addition  to  all  of  the  pres- 
sures from  domestic  sources,  the  Presi- 
dent must  also  contend,  at  each  of  these 


quota-establishing  periods,  with  the 
claims  of  the  Venezuelan  Government 
that  its  economy  would  be  jeopardized 
without  Increased  quotas. 

Passage  by  the  Congress  of  legislation 
establishing  a  reasonable  and  equitable 
formula  for  determining  permissible  im- 
port quotas  would  relieve  the  President 
of  these  odious  pressures.  To  have  any 
chance  of  acceptance,  the  formula  out- 
lined in  such  legislation  must  be  realistic 
and  fair.  It  is  recognized  as  a  political 
reality  that  quotas  cannot  be  rolled  back 
now. 

The  bill  being  introduced  today  con- 
tains provisions  that  residual  oil  imports 
into  Petroleum  Administration  Districts 
I  through  rv— all  of  the  U.S.  mainland 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains — in  any 
calendar  quarter  shall  not  exceed  50 
percent  of  the  total  consumption  of  re- 
sidual oil  for  fuel  in  those  districts  dur- 
ing the  corresponding  calendar  quarter 
of  the  previous  year. 

Residual  oil  imports  into  districts  I 
through  rv  in  the  1963  calendar  year  un- 
der present  quotas  will  amount  to  an 
estimated  48  percent  of  total  residual  oil 
consumption. 

Actually,  therefore,  the  50-percent  pro- 
vision is  the  basis  of  a  generous  for- 
mula. In  fact,  if  this  formula  had  been 
in  effect  this  year  it  would  have  resulted 
in  a  3-percent  increase  in  total  Imports. 
In  future  years  vmder  such  a  50-percent 
provision  impwrts  could  be  expected  to 
stabilize  at  or  near  the  present  level.  But 
there  is  another  provision  In  the  pro- 
posed measure  which  would  authorize 
the  President  to  grant  special  allocations 
on  a  spot  basis  to  prevent  any  real  hard- 
ship shortage.  Such  emergency  alloca- 
tions of  impKirted  residual  oil  would  not, 
however,  be  added  to  the  quarterly  total 
as  a  part  of  the  base  for  quota  alloca- 
tions the  following  year. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry, the  formula  has  the  virtue  of 
providing  stability  in  the  market  for 
competitive  fuels.  The  industry  would 
know  what  it  could  expect  in  the  matter 
of  residual  oil  import  competition  and 
could  plan  accordingly.  This  is  essen- 
tial: {. 

First.  If  investment  capital  is  to  be 
made  available  to  develop  and  open  new 
mines  to  meet  future  and  growing  de- 
mands for  energy  and  to  replace  the 
mines  which  are  being  depleted  each 
year. 

Second.  If  skilled  manpower  Is  to  be 
encouraged  to  remain  in  the  labor  force 
to  aid  in  restoring  the  economy  of  the 
depressed  areas  of  the  coal  mining  re- 
gions. Modern  coal  mining  is  impossible 
without  skilled  personnel. 

Third.  If  railroads,  which  transport  75 
percent  of  all  domestic  coal  and  derive 
a  substantial  portion  of  their  revenues 
therefrom,  are  to  be  able  to  maintain 
and  replace  equipment  and  rolling  stock 
to  meet  growing  fuel  hauling  demands. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  make 
for  a  more  realistic  condition  under 
which  the  marketers  and  consumers  of 
imported  residual  oil  would  have  clear- 
cut  guidelines  as  to  quantities  which 
would  be  available.  This  would  mitigate 
against  the  building  up  of  artificial  "new 
demands"  for  residual  oil— the  encour- 
agement of  consumers  to  invest  In  new 
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equipment  and  plants  to  accommodate 
residual  oil  only  on  the  assumption  that 
future  quotas  of  Imports  would  be  raised 
steadily  to  take  care  of  "new  demands." 
In  spite  of  the  Government's  present  im- 
port control  program  even  the  Govern- 
ment itself  has  continued  to  build  new 
installations  equipped  to  burn  residual 
oil  only.    This  Is  paradoxical. 

The  proposed  legislation  does  not  at- 
tempt to  Impose  unrealistic  limits  on  Im- 
ports which  would  penalize  any  section 
of  the  country  or  any  friendly  foreign 
nation. 

An  essential  need  is  to  remove  present 
uncertainties  Inherent  in  the  residual  oil 
import  control  program  under  which 
quotas  must  be  set  periodically  on  the 
basis  of  human  judgment  of  anticipated 
"demand,"  and  with  such  judgments  sub- 
ject to  being  swayed  by  pressures  from 
several  sides. 

The  purpose  of  the  prop>osed  legisla- 
tion is  to  establish  a  formula  by  which 
the  level  of  imF>orts  might  be  held  at  a 
fair  rate  while  also  mitigating  against 
the  consequences  of  pressures  which  are 
lne\itable  under  the  present  control  sys- 
tem. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2185)  to  impose  quota 
limitations  on  imports  of  foreign  residual 
fuel  oil,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Randolph 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators) ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


PRINTING  OF  TAX  BILL  WITH  TABLE 
OF  CONTENTS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
bill,  HM.  8363,  the  tax  reduction  bill,  is 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  it 
be  printed  with  the  table  of  contents 
following  the  text  of  the  bill  and  the 
signature  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AID  TO  SOUTH  VIETNAM— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  RESO- 
LUTION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  12  I  submitted  a  resolution. 
Senate  Resolution  196.  to  cut  off  aid  to 
South  Vietnam  unless  the  Diem  govern- 
ment made  needed  reforms.  Since  the 
introduction  of  the  resolution,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
cOFTl  and  the  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]  have  asked  that  their 
names  be  added  to  the  list  of  cosponsors 
of  this  resolution.  The  addition  of  these 
two  Senators  brings  to  32  the  number 
of  Senators  cosponsoring  the  resolution. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
names  be  added  to  the  list  of  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  196  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.       i 


SOUTH  VIETNAM— THE  EDGE  OP 

CHAOS  I 

Mr.    CHURCH.     Mr.    President,    the 
American  press  does  the  best  job  of  for- 
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elgn  news  reporting  in  the  world.  The 
job  that  American  newsmen  have  been 
doing  in  South  Vietnam  has  been  excel- 
lent, especially  considering  the  restric- 
tions Imposed  on  them  by  the  Diem  re- 
gime. I  wish  to  call  special  attention 
to  an  article  by  Stanley  Karnow  which 
appears  in  the  September  28,  1963,  issue 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  headed: 
"The  Edge  of  Chaos:  Vietnam's  'Royal 
Family,'  Long  Aided  by  U.S.  Troops  and 
Money,  Has  Persecuted  Religious  Lead- 
ers, Embittered  the  People  and  Bungled 
a  Critical  Struggle  Against  Commu- 
nism." Mr.  Karnow's  article  is  a  study 
in  depth  of  the  problems  which  face  us 
in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Karnow's  concluding  paragraph  is 
especially  chilling : 

South  Vietnam  lies  on  the  edge  of  chaos. 
And  In  retrospect,  the  strongest  Communist 
allies  in  the  country  have  been  the  Diem 
lamUy.  They  have  sown  suspicion  and 
hatred,  and  their  show  of  apparent  power 
has  been  a  sham  to  conceal  their  weakness. 
Back  In  1933,  when  he  was  a  young  civil 
servant,  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  made  a  prophecy 
that  may  yet  come  true.  "The  Communists 
will  not  take  our  country  by  virtue  of  their 
strength,"  he  said,  "but  by  virtue  of  our 
weakness.    They'll  win  by  default." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  Informative  article 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Thb     Edge     or     Chaos:     Vietnam's     Royal 

Family.  Long  Aided  by   U.S.   Troops  and 

Money.  Has  Persecuted  Religious  Leaders, 

Embittered   the   People   and    Bungled   a 

Critical  Struggle  Against  Communism 
(By  Stanley  Karnow) 

It  was  just  after  midnight  when  the  battle 
of  the  temple  began.  Truckloads  of  helmeted 
South  Vietnamese  police,  armed  with  shot- 
guns, submachlneguns,  carbines,  and  tear 
gas  grenades,  rumbled  through  the  streets 
to  attack  Xa  Lol,  the  main  Buddhist  temple 
In  Saigon.  Inside,  the  monks  shouted  and 
banged  pots,  pans,  drxims,  and  gongs  as  the 
cops  smashed  down  the  temple's  Iron  gate. 
Some  400  monks  and  nuns  cowered  l>efore 
the  onslaught.  There  were  screams,  shots, 
and  explosions  as  the  police  attacked.  Some 
monks  were  thrown  off  balconies  onto  the 
concrete  courtyard,  which  was  hung  with 
banners  reading:  "Thou  Shalt  Not  KUl." 
Whin  less  than  2  hours  all  but  two  of  the 
Buddhists — who  escaped  over  a  wall  Into  an 
adjacent  U.S.  Government  building — had 
been  hauled  off  to  jail.  Among  those  arrested 
was  80-year-old  Thlch  Tlnh  Khlet.  the  coun- 
try's venerable  Buddhist  patriarch. 

Pour  hundred  miles  to  the  north,  in  the 
provincial  capital  of  Hu6,  the  Government 
raid  was  even  more  fierce.  There,  while 
Buddhists  fortified  themselves  Inside  the 
Dieu  De  temple  and  fought  off  paratroopers 
for  8  hours,  some  1,500  people  rioted  through 
the  streets.  They  ripped  down  barbed- wire 
barricades  with  their  bare  hands  while 
soldiers  beat  them  down  with  rifle  butts. 
They  picked  up  tear  gas  bombs  thrown  by 
the  troops  and  tossed  them  back. 

By  midmorning,  when  the  battle  was  over, 
a  Western  correspondent  counted  10  truck- 
loads  of  students  being  driven  off  to  prison. 
They  waved  their  bloody  hands  at  him  as 
they  passed. 

Many  Americans  may  feel  there  Is  some- 
thing remote  about  this  strange  conflict  be- 
tween South  Vietnam's  Catholic  President 
Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  and  the  leaders  of  Vietnam's 
dominant  religion.  But  the  United  States  Is 
Inextricably  Involved.  President  Kennedy, 
convinced    that   a   Communist   takeover   of 


South  Vietnam  might  mean  the  fall  of 
southeast  Asia,  has  repeatedly  promised  to 
defeat  the  guerrillas  that  dominate  much  of 
the  country.  He  has  backed  up  his  words 
with  a  16,000-man  U.S.  force  In  Vietnam — 
more  than  100  have  lost  their  lives — and 
with  $1.5  million  a  day  spent  on  the  war. 
But  the  spectacle  of  American-trained  troops 
using  American  weapons  to  raid  Buddhist 
temples  made  clear  one  fact  that  U.S.  oflBclals 
have  long  tried  to  evade:  No  matter  how 
much  the  United  States  supports  the  un- 
popular regime  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  this  re- 
gime's chances  of  victory  over  the  Com- 
munists are  just  about  nil. 

U.S.  officials  publicly  "deplored"  Dlem's 
"repressive  actions"  against  the  Buddhists, 
and  there  were  private  predictions  that  "Diem 
must  go."  But  the  prophets  have  been  less 
certain  on  the  questions  of  who  could  oust 
Diem  and  who  could  replace  him.  As  for  lis- 
tening to  any  advice.  Diem  cut  short  one  top 
general  recently  by  declaring,  "Only  God 
commands  me."  If  he  lacks  support  from 
the  people.  Diem  always  has  his  "royal  fam- 
ily," one  of  the  oddest  political  conglomera- 
tions in  the  world — brother  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu, 
chief  of  the  secret  police;  sister-ln-law 
Madame  Nhu,  the  beautiful  and  arrogant 
first  lady  of  Vietnam;  brother  Ngo  Dlnh 
Thuc,  the  archbishop  of  Hu6;  brother  Ngo 
Dlnh  Can,  the  warlord  of  central  Vietnam. 
Other  relatives  have  served  as  envoj's  to 
Washington,  London,  and  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

The  Ngo  Dlnhs  resemble  a  cross  between 
the  Borglas  and  the  Bourbons.  Narrow, 
devious,  obstinate,  and  imperious,  they  have 
functioned  In  an  atmosphere  of  neurotic  and 
sanctimonious  egotism.  They  have  plotted 
against  their  rivals,  and  played  their  own 
subordinates  off  against  one  another.  They 
have  preached  purltanlsm  but  tolerated  cor- 
ruption, extolled  democracy  yet  rigged  elec- 
tions, and  jaUed  at  least  30,000  political 
prisoners  In  "reeducation"  camps. 

Devoutly  Catholic  by  religion  and  archai- 
cally Confucian  by  phllOBophy,  President 
Diem  Is  a  combination  of  monk  and  man- 
darin, a  kind  of  ascetic  authoritarian  who 
might  have  flourished  In  the  Middle  Ages.  A 
small,  rotund  man  who  talks  Incessantly,  he 
Is  persuaded  that  he  possesses  the  "mandate 
of  Heaven,"  and  the  people  must  obey.  "His 
RepubUc  of  Vietnam  Is  not  government  for 
the  people  by  the  people,"  says  a  Western- 
educated  Vietnamese,  "but  government  for 
the  people  by  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem." 

Certain  that  he  knows  best.  Diem  Is  almost 
Immune  to  outside  Information.  When  a 
prominent  Vietnamese  officer  returned  to 
Saigon  from  a  tour  of  the  covmtryslde,  Dlem 
asked  him  for  a  frank  assessment  of  riiral 
morale.  The  officer  had  hardly  begun  to 
enumerate  complaints  against  the  Govern- 
ment when  Dlem  Interrupted  him  angrily, 
shouting.  "Nothing  but  lies — you're  a  victim 
of  Communist  propaganda." 

WhUe  Diem  U  the  President,  last  month's 
clashes  made  it  obvious  that  many  of  his 
powers  were  being  exercised  by  his  brother 
Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu,  a  voluble,  shifty-eyed  man 
In  his  early  fifty's.  Nhu  proclaims  himself 
an  Intellectxial  revolutionary  and  spins  out 
his  abstruse  theories  with  the  Intensity  of  a 
precocious  college  sophomore.  Not  long  ago, 
as  I  sat  with  him  In  his  soundproof  office 
adorned  with  books  and  stuffed  animal  heads, 
Nhu  chain-smoked  and  shrilly  denied  the 
many  charges  of  corruption  and  venality 
against  him  and  his  wife.  "But  even  If 
people  wrongly  think  you're  corrupt,"  I 
asked,  "isn't  that  still  an  Important  political 
reality?"  He  shrugged.  "Maybe,  but  I  don't 
care  what  people  think." 

Nhu  never  opposed  the  influx  of  U.S. 
money,  but  he  has  often  questioned  the 
value  of  American  advisers.  "I  don't  think 
they  can  advise  us  on  subversive  warfare," 
he  said.  "Americana  are  very  advanced  on 
matters  like  space,  but  for  small  problems  of 
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the   earth   Fm   afraid    they   don't   know   &b 
much  as  we  do." 

Alongside  Nhu  stands  his  extraordinary 
wife,  who  has  long  wielded  a  peculiar  po^er 
aver  President  Diem.  Madame  Nhu  won 
great  status  as  one  of  the  few  members ;  of 
the  family  to  have  children.  (There  are  t|wo 
daughters,  Le  Tbuy,  17,  and  Le  Quyen,:  4. 
and  two  sons,  Trac,  16.  and  Quyhn,  10.)  jAt 
the  same  time,  she  frightens  Diem.  Beyokid 
a  passing  glance  at  a  girl  in  his  youth,  he  has 
led  a  life  of  celibacy,  not  only  fearing  women 
In  general  but  particularly  fearing  femnle 
tantrums,  at  which  Madame  Nhu  Is  expert. 
And  so.  without  being  married.  President 
Diem  has  been  nagglngly  henpecked  byj  a 
first  lady  not  his  own.  In  addition.  Madaine 
Nhu  has  convinced  Diem  that  without  his 
family  he  stands  alone.  "His  followers  were 
all  killed  by  the  Communists,  and  our  fpl- 
lowers  saved  him,"  she  explained.  '"The 
women  follow  me,  my  husband  has  his  yoilth 
movement,  the  Catholics  take  orders  from 
Archbishop  Thuc  •  •  •.  If  there  is  neiK>- 
tlsm.  It  Is  the  President  who  profits." 

Twice  In  the  i>ast  3  years  non-Communist 
nUlltary  rebels  made  abortive  attempts  !to 
overthrow  Dlem's  government.  A  f^w 
months  ago,  however,  a  new  and  dlilerepit 
kind  of  passive  protest  emerged  In  Soiith 
Vietnam.  Though  it  became  poUtlcal,  ^ts 
origins  were  religious.  In  1954,  when  Prenjch 
colonial  nile  ended  and  Vietnam  was  divided, 
nearly  a  million  refugees  fled  from  the  Com- 
munist-controlled north  to  settle  in  the 
southern  sector.  Most  of  them  were  Catlio- 
lics,  and  President  Diem  assiuned  they  would 
favor  his  government.  Diem  could  qot 
openly  discriminate  against  the  Buddhist 
majority,  but  Catholics  won  many  key  Jc^ 
as  province  chiefs  and  military  officel^. 
"Catholics  are  more  trustworthy  anti-Co^- 
munlsts,"  a  Vietnamese  official  told  me,  "afid 
they're  likely  to  be  more  loyal  to  the  regim^." 
Peeling  especially  privileged.  Catholic 
functionaries  out  In  the  countryside  often 
took  it  upon  themselves  to  harass  Buddhists. 
Under  a  statute  passed  in  French  colonial 
times.  Buddhism  was  a  private  association 
which  required  authorization  for  its  activi- 
ties. Despite  Dlem's  promise  to  change  |t. 
this  rule  stood.  Under  cover  of  the  latw. 
Catholic  officials  often  broke  up  illicit  Bud- 
dhist religlotis  meetings. 

No  single  individual  In  Vietnam  did  mcfe 
to  aggravate  this  religious  friction  th»n 
Dlem's  shrewd  older  brother,  Ngo  Dlnh  ThUc 
66,  archbishop  of  the  Ngo  Dlnh  family  home- 
town of  Hu6.  "He  has  the  idea  that  Cathol- 
icism Is  the  state  religion,"  says  a  Cathode 
Vietnamese,  "and  that  he  can  wield  his  ati- 
ttaorlty  OT«-  all  Catholics  in  the  Oover^i- 
ment."  i 

As  the  family's  oldest  living  brother,  Tb|ic 
is  hugely  respected  by  Diem,  who  regards 
him  as  a  great  human  benefactor,  another 
Dr.  Schweitzer.  Many  Vietnamese,  Catho- 
lics among  them  consider  Thuc  more  of  a 
btislnessman  than  a  clergyman.  Thuc  hfw 
plunged  into  all  sorts  of  operations,  buying 
apartment  houses,  stores,  rubber  estates,  ai^d 
timber  concessions;  and  when  he  eyes  I  a 
prospective  pxirchase,  other  bidders  somehdw 
drop  out.  Thuc  enjoys  an  exclusive  license 
to  import  schoolbooks — which  also  makes 
him  official  educational  censor — and  he  h^ 
requisitioned  army  trucks  and  labor  to  con- 
struct his  church  buildings.  As  a  Presiden- 
tial relative,  says  a  Saigon  merchant,  Us 
requests  for  donations  read  like  tax  notlc^. 
Madame  Nhu,  who  adores  him.  thinks  I|e 
shotild  b«  a  cardinal,  and  Diem  lobblM 
strenuously  to  have  Thuc  made  archbishdp 
of  Saigon.  But  the  Vatican,  aware  that 
Thuc's  activities  have  hurt  the  Catholic  im- 
age, refused.  The  Ngo  Dlnh  family's  r«- 
action  was  characteristic.  When  a  neiw 
archbishop  was  appointed.  invlUtlons  to  b|s 
inveatltuse  were  strangely  misplaced  at  tl^e 
post  office,  and  only  a  handful  of  guests 
showed  up. 


Buddhist  resentment  against  the  Ngo 
Dinh  family's  narrow  Catholicism  slnunered 
until  last  spring.  Then,  on  a  hot  humid 
May  morning  in  the  charming  old  city  of 
Hu^,  thousands  of  Buddhists  assembled  to 
celebrate  the  2627th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  their  Lord  Gautama  Buddha.  It  was  to 
be  an  occasion  of  prayers,  sermons,  and  pro- 
cessions. 

But  Archbishop  Thuc,  planning  to  com- 
memorate his  silver  Jubilee  as  a  bishop,  did 
not  fancy  the  sight  of  Buddhist  banners 
adorning  his  see.  Through  his  influence, 
the  Government  forbade  the  flying  of  re- 
ligious flags,  and  local  troops  tried  to  prevent 
the  Buddhists  from  unfurling  their  multi- 
colored banners.  Armored  cars  bristling 
with  machlneguns  wheeled  into  the  streets 
to  disperse  the  crowd.  When  this  failed,  an 
obscure  officer  ordered  his  men  to  shoot. 
Nine   women   and   children   were   killed. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  Buddhist  pro- 
test demonstrations  gradually  spread.  Led 
by  monks  and  nuns,  absurdly  frail-looking 
in  their  saffron  robes  and  shaved  heads,  they 
gathered  silently  in  front  of  public  buildings 
and  staged  hunger  strikes  in  their  temples. 
Diem  set  his  police  and  soldiers  against 
them.  Finally  realizing  that  continued  col- 
lisions would  lead  nowhere,  Diem  finally 
formed  a  committee  to  study  the  situation, 
and  a  temporary  truce  was  declared. 

By  now,  however,  the  demonstrations  had 
changed  from  a  religious  protest  into  an  in- 
creasingly organized  expression  of  accumu- 
lated political  grievances.  At  Saigon's  or- 
nate Xa  Lot  temple,  young  Buddhist  monks 
Installed  telephones  and  mimeograph  ma- 
Chines  to  duplicate  press  releases,  and  their 
spokesman  stated  firmly  that  "we  must  con- 
tinue the  fight  against  those  who  try  to 
destroy  Buddhism."  Nor  did  Diem  really 
mean  to  come  to  terms.  "As  the  situation 
relaxed,"  one  of  his  aides  confided  to  me, 
"he  began  to  feel  he  had  the  upper  hand 
and  he  was  thinking  of  some  new  drastic 
action." 

The  tenuous  truce  was  shattered  by  the 
fiery  Madame  Nhu.  In  private  she  berated 
Diem  for  compromising  with  "illiterate, 
crypto-Communlst"  Buddhists;  at  one  point, 
according  to  family  intimates,  she  pounded 
the  dinner  table  so  fiercely  that  she  upset 
a  bowl  of  chicken  soup.  For  public  con- 
sumption she  ordered  the  English-language 
Times  of  Vietnam — a  Saigon  dally  run  by  an 
American  protege — to  publish  a  proclama- 
tion by  her  rubber-stamp  Women's  Solidar- 
ity Committee.  Among  other  things  the 
statement  charged  the  Buddhists  with  every- 
thing from  sedition  and  neutralism  to  In- 
sulting the  flag  and  being  foreign  agitators 
"undermining  the  nation."  And  the  angry, 
confused  battle  against  the  Buddhists  was 
on  again. 

It  came  to  a  climax  a  few  days  later,  on 
the  morning  of  June  11.  Diem  had  gfone  to 
the  Saigon  Cathedral  to  celebrate  a  mass 
in  memory  of  Pope  John  XXIII.  Not  far 
away,  at  a  street  intersection,  an  aged  Bud- 
dhist monk  called  Thich  Quang  Due  seated 
himself  cross-legged  on  the  warm  asphalt. 
He  fingered  a  rosary  of  holy  beads  and  softly 
chanted  a  prayer  as  another  monk  splashed 
his  robes  with  gasoline.  Without  the  slight- 
est tremor  crossing  his  serene  face,  he 
touched  a  match  to  himself,  Instantly  burst- 
ing into  a  horror  of  flame  and  billowing 
smoke. 

The  impact  of  that — and  the  other  sui- 
cides to  follow — shook  the  world.  Bud- 
dhists in  Ceylon,  Japan,  Thailand,  and  else- 
where raised  a  chorus  of  complaint,  and 
American  clergymen  of  all  denominations 
I>etltioned  President  Kennedy  to  Intercede. 
With  typical  understatement.  Pope  Paxil 
urged  South  Vietnam  to  flnd  "the  secret  of 
unity." 

In  one  of  the  stiffest  gestures  It  has  ever 
taken  toward  him,  Washington  privately 
warned  Diem  to  meet  the  Buddhist  griev- 


ances. Or  else,  American  Charg6  d'Affalres 
William  Truehart  told  Diem,  the  United 
States  would  "disassociate"  Itself  from  his 
policies  and  publicly  condemn  him.  Praised 
and  coddled  for  years  by  the  United  States — 
Vice  President  Lyndon  Johnson  called  him 
the  "Winston  Churchill  of  Asia" — Diem  was 
taken  aback  by  the  criticisms.  He  agreed 
that  Buddhists  could  fly  their  flag,  he 
promised  to  abrogate  the  old  French  law 
discriminating  against  Buddhists,  and  he 
ordered  the  release  of  most  of  the  Buddhists 
arrested  in  antlgovernment  demonstrations. 

Mild  as  they  were,  these  concessions  were 
too  much  for  the  Nhus.  In  part,  they  con- 
firmed the  Nhus'  deep-seated  hostility  to- 
ward Interference  by  the  United  States,  a 
power  they  have  variously  referred  to  as 
"capitalist  imperialist."  'neocolonlalist"  and 
"Communist-infiltrated."  American  efforts 
to  make  Diem  meet  the  Buddhist  terms, 
cried  Madame  Nhu.  were  "blackmail." 

More  astutely,  her  husband  sensed  that 
the  Buddhist  dispute  was  only  the  super- 
ficial symptom  of  a  far  deeper  resentment 
against  the  regime.  He  realized  that  his 
family-run  police  state  could  not  suddenly 
compromise  without  falling  apart.  Instead, 
he  mobilized  his  blue-uniformed  Republican 
Youth  Movement — of  which  he  Is  "supreme 
leader" — and  urged  them  to  oppose  Dlem's 
half-hearted  attempts  at  conciliation.  On 
Nhu's  instructions,  wounded  war  veterans 
were  rounded  up  to  stage  demonstrations 
against  Buddhist  temples. 

Nhu  made  no  secret  of  his  feeling  that 
Diem  was  too  soft.  On  one  occasion  he 
called  a  group  of  army  generals  into  his 
office  and  provocatively  told  them  to  count 
him  in  If  they  were  planning  to  overthrow 
the  government.  Another  time,  he  Implied 
to  a  reporter  that  he  might  lead  a  coup  d'etat 
that  would  be  "anti-Buddhist.  anti-American 
and  against  the  weaknesses  of  the  govern- 
ment." Echoing  a  similar  sentiment,  his 
wife  said,  "The  president  worries  too  easily. 
He's  not  the  type  to  take  the  Initiative  in  a 
crisis.  His  government  Is  weak,  and  because 
of  that  weakness,  I'm  here.  I'm  for  the 
underdog.  In  this  country,  the  upperdogs 
are  the  Communists  and  the  Americans." 

In  her  own  Inimitable  fashion,  Madame 
Nhu  advocated  beating  the  Buddhists  "10 
times  more."  She  even  told  a  TV  Interviewer, 
"All  the  Buddhists  have  done  for  this  coun- 
try Is  to  barbecue  a  monk."  Diem  himself,  in 
a  rare  moment  of  candor,  told  an  aide,  "What 
can  I  do?    I  can't  control  her." 

The  relations  between  President  Diem  and 
his  first  lady  are  unique.  She  thinks  noth- 
ing of  pushing  him  around,  even  in  front 
of  strangers.  In  the  presidential  palace, 
which  she  and  her  family  share  with  Diem, 
Madame  Nhu  was  preparing  to  be  inter- 
viewed on  TV  one  day  last  month  but  decided 
the  setting  was  inappropriate.  Without 
hesitation  she  burst  Into  a  chamber  where 
Diem  was  seeing  visitors  and  asked  them  to 
leave.  At  the  prospect  of  moving  all  their 
equipment,  the  TV  crew  dissuaded  her  from 
changing  places.  "Oh,  all  right,"  she  agreed, 
and  turning  to  an  aide,  she  said,  "Go  tell  the 
President  never  mind." 

Presented  with  the  case  of  Madame  Nhu, 
an  amateur  psychiatrist  would  be  tempted 
to  look  into  her  childhood,  and  she  frankly 
confesses  that  her  youth  was  miserable.  Her 
father  was  a  wealthy  lawyer  and  landowner, 
her  mother,  a  member  of  Vietnamese  royalty, 
and  young  Le  Xuan,  or  "Beautiful  Spring," 
had  her  own  liveried  coolie  to  pull  her  to 
school  in  a  rickshaw.  But  she  was  a  middle 
child,  between  an  older  sister  she  had  to 
respect,  and  a  younger  brother  who  received 
more  attention.  "It's  too  bad  my  parents 
never  loved  me."  she  still  moons. 

At  the  age  of  20,  she  escaped  from  home 
into  marriage  with  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu,  then  the 
chief  librarian  in  Hanoi  and  13  years  his 
bride's  senior.  She  also  converted  from 
Buddhism  to  Catholicism. 
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When  she  married  Nhu,  Madame  Nhu  real- 
ly married  the  Ngo  Dlnh  family.  They  were 
n  distinguished  family  of  Catholic  mandarins 
who  had  resisted  French  colonial  domina- 
tion but  also  refused  to  ally  themselves  with 
the  Communist-led  Viet  Mlnh  nationalists. 
The  eldest  of  the  Ngo  Dinh  brothers  and  his 
son  were  shot  by  the  Communists;  Madame 
Nhu,  her  daughter,  and  mother-in-law  were 
Imprisoned  by  them  for  4  months,  then  re- 
leased. 

During  the  years  the  French  fought  to 
keep  Indochina,  Diem  played  virtually  no 
political  role.  He  traveled  around  the  world 
with  his  brother.  Archbishop  Thuc,  and  set- 
tled for  some  time  in  a  New  Jersey  seminary. 
After  the  French  defeat  in  1954.  the  United 
States,  searching  for  a  prominent  nationalist 
ffee  of  French  or  Conununlst  ties,  decided 
on  Diem  to  run  the  southern  half  of  the 
partitioned  country.  He  was  an  unknown 
without  political  support. 

The  problems  he  faced  were  stagger- 
ing. Refugees  were  pouring  out  of  the 
north;  and  in  the  south  Diem  was  con- 
fronted by  dissident  sects,  pirates  and  a 
mutinous  army.  He  decided  to  fight  rather 
than  compromise,  and  the  United  States 
helped  him  significantly.  His  most  rebel- 
lious general  agreed  to  retire  to  France 
after  the  American  Ambassador  let  it  be 
known  that  the  Vietnamese  Army  could 
expect  no  U.S.  aid  unless  it  gave  Diem 
"complete  and  Implicit  obedience."  The 
pirates  were  tracked  down  and  seized. 
Against  all  odds  and  despite  the  most  dire 
predictions  of   his   downfall,   he   held   on. 

But  those  months  of  fighting  and  in- 
trigue left  him  distrustful  of  all  but  his 
immediate  family.  He  concentrated  all 
authority  unto  hinaself  and.  afraid  of  dis- 
loyalty, depended  for  his  power  on  two  of 
his  brothers.  Nhu  installed  himself  in  the 
Saigon  palace;  Ngo  Dinh  Can,  a  stout,  sharp- 
eyed  man  who  drinks  heavily,  took  over 
central  Vietnam  and  ruled  from  Hu6,  where 
he  also  cared  for  the  brothers'  aging  mother. 
(Past  80,  she  is  bedridden  and  silently  lies 
in  state,  like  a  wax  mummy,  occasionally 
visited  by  dutiful  officials.) 

To  give  the  young  government  an  ideol- 
ogy, the  intellectual  brother  Nhu  Invented 
"personallsm,"  which  he  evolved  out  of 
Catholic  existentialism  and  Confucianism. 
Beyond  a  small  circle  of  fellow  highbrows, 
nobody  has  yet  fathomed  its  meaning.  Nhu 
also  created  the  Can-Lao  Nhan-Vl  Cach- 
Mang  Dang,  or  Revolutionary  Labor  Per- 
sonallsm Party,  a  clandestine  organization  of 
some  70,000  agents  who  spy  on  citizens  and 
transmit  Nhu's  orders  to  branches  of  the 
army  and  administration.  More  recently  he 
formed  his  paramilitary  Republican  Youth. 

THE    RISK    OF    MADAMS    NHTT 

As  the  family  clan  grew  tighter  and  more 
powerful,  Madame  Nhu's  role  loomed  more 
prominent.  She  became  a  member  of  the 
National  Assembly,  and  she  introduced  to 
Vietnam's  public  affairs  a  feminine  penchant 
for  generalizing  from  the  particular.  For 
example,  when  her  sister's  wealthy  husband 
tried  to  get  a  divorce,  Madame  Nhu  bull- 
dozed through  a  law  banning  divorce  except 
by  presidential  decree.  This  family  law, 
as  it  is  called,  also  prohibits  "too-free  rela- 
tions" between  the  sexes.  While  she  was 
at  it.  Madame  Nhu  went  on  to  abolish  beauty 
contests,  boxing,  fighting  fish,  sorcerers 
prostitution,  birth  control,  smoking  and 
drinking  by  minors,  and  all  dancing.  In 
addition,  she  outlawed  over  200  sad  and 
sentimental  songs  which  allegei^ly  "lowered 
national  morale. '  Despite  some  publicized 
banning  of  U.S.  Embassy  square  dances,  this 
effort  to  legalize  morality  has  been  less  than 
a  success.  Saigon  is  still  full  of  rotsterous 
bars  and  flocks  of  streetwalkers. 

In  more  serious  fields.  President  Diem  has 
also  been  less  than  a  success.  He  has  made 
some  timid  attempts  at  land  reform  and  eco- 
nomic development.     But  serious  economic 


projects  were  hampered  by  his  claim  to  inner 
revelation  on  almost  every  subject  and  his 
inability  or  unwillingness  to  delegate  au- 
thority to  experts.  He  would  Instruct  forest- 
ers on  how  to  plant  trees  and  tell  contractors 
where  to  build  roads. 

His  inefficiency  in  military  matters  has 
been  even  more  crippling.  Ever  fearful  of 
betrayal,  he  distrusts  his  top  officers,  and  of 
his  20  generals,  only  4  or  5  actually  command 
troops.  He  also  delights  in  shunting  his 
armies  around  whimsically,  changing  prior- 
ities and  Ignoring  advice. 

Last  year,  over  the  howling  protests  of 
U.S.  advisers,  every  M-113  armored  personnel 
carrier  in  the  critical  Mekong  River  delta 
was  withdrawn  to  Saigon — for  the  Republic 
Day  parade.  On  the  basis  of  some  inspiration 
a  few  months  ago.  Diem  ordered  Operation 
Waves  of  Love,  dispatching  marine  and  naval 
forces  Into  the  marshes  of  the  Camau  Penin- 
sula, at  the  southern  end  of  the  country. 
The  men  bogged  around  for  a  month  and, 
achieving  nothing,  withdrew. 

More  significantly,  Diem  has  never  really 
grasped  the  concept  of  counterlnsurgency. 
To  fight  guerrillas,  an  army  must  be  broken 
into  small,  fast,  mobile  units  that  can  pur- 
sue offensive  operations  quickly  and  fiexibly. 
But  Diem  thinks  in  terms  of  artillery  "be- 
cause you  can  strike  the  enemy  from  a  dis- 
tance," and  his  commanders  love  to  rely  on 
aerial  attacks,  which  usually  kill  more  in- 
nocent peasants  than  Communists.  "They 
Just  have  it  all  wrong,"  explains  a  seasoned 
American  officer.  "This  is  not  an  artillery 
war  or  an  air  war  but  a  rifleman's  war." 

Military  conditions  have  Improved  in  cen- 
tral Vietnam.  But  Dlem's  reluctance  to 
launch  a  major  offensive  during  the  recent 
dry  season,  from  autumn  through  spring,  has 
seriously  Impaired  his  position  in  the  Impor- 
tant southern  delta.  It  spared  the  Commu- 
nists, who  have  emerged  again  in  the  rainy 
months  when  the  Government's  tanks,  artil- 
lery and  aircraft  cannot  easily  operate. 

Though  U.S.  brass  and  Saigon  statisticians 
claim  progress,  the  Communists  have  in- 
creased their  hard-core  regulars  from  18.000 
to  more  than  25.000  in  the  past  year.  The 
ratio  of  weapons  captured  and  lost  is  said  to 
be  improving,  but  these  figures  are  Illusory. 
The  Government  loses  Browning  automatics 
and  recoilless  rifles,  and  capttxres  homemade 
lead-pipe  pistols  from  the  Communists.  Cas- 
ualty tabulations  are  similarly  deceptive.  All 
dead  bodies  are  listed  as  Communists. 

At  the  same  time,  the  massive  "strategic 
hamlet"  program,  designed  to  put  the  popu- 
lation into  fortified  settlements,  is  not  work- 
ing well  in  the  rich,  ricegrowlng  region  south 
of  Saigon,  where  over  half  the  country's  peo- 
ple live.  Again.  Dlem's  concept  of  the  plan 
is  at  odds  with  what  U.S.  military  advisers 
have  in  mind.  "We  must  control  territory 
and  defend  everything  under  the  sun."  he 
told  me.  "We  must  suffocate  the  Commu- 
nists.   This  Job  can't  be  done  drop  by  drop." 

Brother  Nhu  has  set  a  lively  rhythm  for 
building  hamlets.  He  not  only  has  ordered 
them  erected  deep  In  Communist  areas, 
where  they  are  highly  vulnerable,  but  he 
has  posted  strict  achievement  targets.  In 
too  many  places  local  officials  have  thrown 
up  bamboo  fences  and  barbed  wire,  forced 
people  to  move  In.  and  announced  that  their 
hamlets  are  ready.  Of  the  4.000  settlements 
officially  claimed  to  exist  In  the  strategic 
Mekong  Delta,  only  about  1.000  are  regarded 
as  "viable"  by  U.S.  experts.  "There's  a  basic 
difference  between  ourselves  and  Vietnamese 
officialdom."  says  an  American  who  works 
In  the  field.  "We  see  security  in  terms  of 
people:  they  see  it  in  terms  of  territory. 
I  don't  think  they've  yet  grasped  the  po- 
litical aspects  of  this  war." 

For  all  too  long.  Washington  also  failed 
to  grasp  the  political  aspect  of  this  war.  On 
the  assumption  that  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive leadership  in  Vietnam,  the  United  States 
treated    Diem    as    indispensable.     In    1961 


President  Kennedy's  new  military  adviser. 
Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor,  fiew  out  to  Saigon  and 
recommended  massive  American  military  aid. 
He  also  suggested  that  Diem  reform  his  gov- 
ernment by,  among  other  things,  appointing 
a  genuine  cabinet,  releasing  thotisands  of 
political  prisoners,  inviting  his  political  op- 
ponents to  Join  the  regime,  and  streamlining 
his  cumbersome  chain  of  command. 

Ambassador  Frederick  Noltlng.  Jr..  was  left 
to  negotiate  these  reforms.  For  3  weeks, 
while  the  controlled  Saigon  press  virulently 
attacked  "U.S.  Interference,"  Noltlng  tried 
to  persuade  Diem  to  change.  The  evening 
the  talks  finished.  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu  appeared 
at  a  party.  "Mr.  Noltlng  is  the  most  Intel- 
ligent American  Ambassador  we've  ever  had 
In  Saigon,"  he  announced.  Everyone  pres- 
ent knew  immediately  that  the  United  States 
had  backed  down.  As  a  Washington  official 
explained  it,  "We  Just  couldn't  make  Diem 
budge,  so  we  decided  to  fight  the  war  first 
and  worry  about  reforms  later." 

Thus  the  U.S.  Establishment,  still  scarred 
by  the  disaster  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  declared 
a  moratorium  on  public  criticism  of  Diem 
and  his  family.  The  American  Embassy  in 
Saigon  began  to  sound  like  a  branch  of 
Dlem's  own  Public  Information  Department, 
and  probing  reporters  were  treated  like  dis- 
loyal citizens.  When  a  correspondent  asked 
a  sharp  question  at  a  briefing  some  months 
ago,  visiting  Adm.  Harry  D.  Felt  snapped 
back,  "OK,  boy,  get  on  the  team." 

But  the  U.S.  policy  of  "sink  or  swim  with 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem,"  as  the  New  York  Times 
Correspondent  Homer  Bigart  coined  it,  was 
basically  doomed.  For  one  thing.  Diem  in 
his  infinite  egotism  did  not  cooperate.  Not 
long  ago  Ambassador  Noltlng  p>olnted  out  to 
Diem  all  the  moral  credit  that  the  United 
States  had  built  up  In  Vietnam  and  asked 
him  to  revoke  a  minor  decision.  Diem  re- 
portedly replied,  "You  have  no  credit  with 
me."  For  another,  the  U.S.  idea  of  post- 
poning political  reforms  ignored  the  fact 
that  Vietnam  was  immersed  In  political  war- 
fare. Dlem's  brother  Nhu  was  perfectly 
aware  of  the  fact.  And  In  the  Buddhist 
crisis  he  and  wife  seized  the  opportunity  to 
become  overt  powers  in  South  Vietnam. 

During  the  long  crisis,  Nhu  began  to  aban- 
don his  pose  as  an  Intellectual  recluse.  He 
made  public  speeches  and  talked  to  news- 
men, and  the  Government  printed  up  thou- 
sands of  posters  with  his  photograph  in  the 
uniform  of  the  Republican  Youth.  He  also 
quietly  strengthened  his  loyal  military  ele- 
ments around  Saigon.  Four  companies  of 
armored  troop  carriers,  each  equipped  with 
.50-callber  machlneguns,  were  brought  In 
from  central  Vietnam.  The  VB.  Advisory 
Command  was  told  that  these  vehicles  were 
en  route  to  the  Mekong  Delta,  but  they  re- 
mained in  the  capital.  At  the  same  time. 
Nhu  reinforced  the  Vietnamese  special  forces 
battalions  In  Saigon,  bringing  their  strength 
up  to  about  1.200  men.  Commanded  by  the 
faithful  Col.  Le  Quang  Tung,  a  former 
counterespionage  chief,  these  units  Included 
two  groups  dressed  in  civilian  clothes  and 
armed  with  knives,  pistols,  and  grenades  for 
street  fighting. 

All  together,  more  than  7,000  troops  were 
stationed  In  or  near  the  capital.  On  the 
surface  it  looked  as  though  Diem  was  being 
protected  against  a  potential  attack  from 
the  countryside,  possibly  by  his  own  muti- 
nous men.  In  reality,  these  troopw  in  Saigon 
were  themselves  preparing  for  an  assault. 
Last  month,  on  Nhu's  orders  and  with 
Diem's  apparent  blessing,  they  struck 
against  the  Buddhists.  As  soon  as  the  raids 
were  finished.  Diem  moved  one  of  his  most 
faithful  generals  into  Saigon  as  military 
governor,  and  then  took  to  the  radio  to  de- 
clare martial  law  throughout  the  country. 
He  called  the  Buddhist  leaders  "political 
speculators  who  have  taken  advantage  of 
religion  •  •  •  to  carry  out  repeated  illegal 
actions."  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu  was  more  specific. 
He  claimed  that  the  Buddhists  had  hidden 
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weapons  In  their  temples  and  were  plotting 
"to  sabotage  national  security  •  •  •  ana 
organize  a  coup  d'etat. "  To  observers  lit 
looked  as  though  Nhu's  supposedly  prevenj- 
tlve  action  might  really  be  Nhu's  own  creepj- 
Ing  coup  d'etat.  i 

Nhu  had  obviously  staged  bis  move  tf) 
precede  the  arrival  of  the  new  U.S.  Ambost- 
sador.  blunt,  outspoken  Henry  Cabot  Lodg9. 
But  he  and  Diem  had  gone  even  further 
than  that  in  their  devlousness. 

The  very  night  that  their  troops  an^ 
police  sacked  the  Buddhist  temples,  the  Ng^ 
Olnh  brothers  ordered  a  group  of  Vletf 
namese  generals  to  their  palace.  With  the 
palace  surrounded  by  loyal  units.  Diem  and 
Nhu  conunanded  the  generals  to  sign  a  prej- 
dated  document.  This  false  document  waf 
framed  as  a  request  by  the  generals  asking 
the  Government  to  declare  martial  law  an4 
crack  down  on  the  Buddhists.  The  fake  re* 
quest  was  aimed  at  Ambassador  Lodge— ^ 
designed  to  give  him  the  impression  that  th^ 
sweeping  repressions  reflected  demands  froti^ 
a  powerful  group  In  the  military  high  comj' 
mand.  Virtually  prisoners  in  the  president 
tlal  palace,  the  generals  had  no  choice  bu^ 
to  sign.  And  Washington,  which  at  first  atf 
trlbuted  the  raids  to  the  Vietnamese  Armyi 
soon  found  it  had  been  duped.  It  issued 
statement  blaming  Nhu.  exonerating  th^ 
army  and  Implying  that  a  drastic  overhauli 
Ing  of  the  Saigon  regime  would  not  bf 
unwelcome. 

OnCM'S    MINISTXS   gUFTS 

Overnight,  the  Diem  regime's  totterln 
reputation  all  but  collapsed.  South  Viet 
nam's  Buddhist  Foreign  Minister  Vu  Va 
Mau  resigned,  shaved  his  head,  and  an 
nounced  that  he  intended  to  make  a  rell 
glous  pilgrimage  to  India.  (He  was  late: 
arrested.)  Dlem's  Ambassador  to  Washing 
ton.  Madame  Nhu's  father.  Tran  Va 
Chuong,  also  resigned  from  "a  governmen 
•  •  •  of  which  I  disapprove."  Under  th 
Diem  regime,  he  said,  "there's  not  on 
chance  In  a  hundred  for  victory."  His  wlf 
observer  to  the  U.N.,  also  quit. 

Washington's  distress  over  the  crisis  ha 
no  Immediate  effect  in  Saigon.  After  smash 
Ing  the  Buddhists,  the  Ngo  Dlnhs  went  o: 
to  crack  down  on  teachers  and  students, 
previously  placid  and  apolitical  group.  Proi 
fessors  and  university  leaders  came  out  wltq 
banners  denouncing  Diem  and  Nhu,  and  th^ 
police  went  Into  action.  As  the  students  arj 
rived  at  Saigon's  university,  troops,  and  cop$ 
neatly  knocked  them  off  their  bicycles  ancj 
hauled  them  off  to  Jail  by  the  truckload^ 
(They  also  detained  three  American  corj 
respondents.  Including  the  Post's  Burt 
Gllnn.)  Elsewhere  in  Saigon,  where  stuj 
dents  were  planning  noisier  demonstrations! 
the  Government  was  harsher.  Hundreds 
were  beaten,  and  one  girl,  allegedly  trying  to 
"escape,"  was  shot.  I 

,  The  rise  to  power  of  the  feared  and  del 
tested  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu  helped  to  crystaliz^ 
the  many  military  elements  that  have  loni 
plotted  against  the  Government.  Until  now 
they  have  hesitated  to  act.  because  they 
lacked  cohesion,  because  they  were  uncertalr 
of  getting  U.S.  benediction  and  because  they 
feared  the  Communists  would  profit  from  $ 
coup.  There  are  several  generals  amon 
these  potential  Insurgents,  and  they  even  In 
elude  men  close  to  Dlem's  family.  "Bu 
you've  known  Diem  and  the  Nhus  for  years. 
I  asked  one  of  them.  "How  could  you  kll 
them  In  cold  blood?"  My  friend  shruggC' 
sadly.  "We  must  choose  between  a  few  peo 
pie  and  a  nation." 

Most  officers  hoped,  however,  to  a  vol 
bloodshed.  Under  the  martial  law,  arm 
elements  moved  Into  administrative  con 
trol.  These  military  units  could  concelv 
ably  ufiiirp  the  power  of  the  Diem  regime, 
But  if  they  stay  faithful  to  Diem,  they  ma 
be  opposed  by  other,  less  loyal  elements 
which   could    touch   off   a   confvised,    trlan 


gular  civil  war — South  Vietnam's  Army 
fighting  within  Itself,  with  the  Communists 
Idly  watching  and  winning. 

South  Vietnam  lies  on  the  edge  of  chaos. 
And  in  retrospect,  the  strongest  Communist 
allies  In  the  country  have  been  the  Diem 
family.  They  have  sown  suspicion  and 
hatred,  and  their  show  of  apparent  power 
has  been  a  sham  to  conceal  their  weakness. 
Back  In  1933,  when  he  was  a  young  civil 
servant.  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  made  a  prophecy 
that  may  yet  come  true.  "The  Communists 
will  not  take  our  country  by  virtue  of  their 
strength,"  he  said,  "but  by  virtue  of  our 
weakness.     They'll  win  by  default." 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day, September  20,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  [Mr.  Mansfield]  made 
a  short  but  Important  speech  outlining 
some  of  our  problems  in  the  Vietnamese 
crisis.  All  Members  of  the  Senate  would 
do  well  to  review  his  latest  statement  on 
this  problem.  On  Sunday,  September 
22,  the  New  York  Times  published  an 
editorial  calling  attention  to  the  ma- 
jority leader's  remarks  on  Vietnam.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  20.  1963] 

CONFTTSION    ON    VIETNAM 

Senator  Mansfuxj),  a  penetrating  student 
of  Far  Eastern  affairs,  has  called  the  Nation's 
attention  to  a  major  bedevilment  in  our  ef- 
forts to  help  South  Vietnam  win  the  war 
against  Communist  guerrillas.  This  com- 
plicating element  Is  the  deep  split  inside  the 
administration  on  Just  what  policy  to  pur- 
sue— a  split  aggravated  by  the  bitter  hos- 
tilities and  contradictory  courses  among  the 
varloxis  American  agencies  in  Saigon.  The 
result  Is  all-around  confusion  so  Intense  it 
could  mean  disaster. 

The  situation  the  United  States  faces  In 
Vietnam  Is  difficult  and  delicate  enough 
without  such  complications.  The  repres- 
sive policies  of  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem 
and  his  brother  Nhu  are  alienating  the  coun- 
try's people;  the  military  campaign  Is  Im- 
paired by  divided  command;  the  Impending 
debate  on  Vietnam  in  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  will  add  new  embarrass- 
ments. 

As  President  Kennedy  has  stated,  the 
stakes  in  southeast  Asia  are  too  high  for  us 
to  see  the  war  lost.  But  the  war  will  not 
be  won  by  what  he  himself  characterized  as 
"ambivalence"  in  our  effort.  The  obvious 
remedy  would  seem  to  be  the  one  Senator 
Mansfuxo  suggests;  namely,  to  put  all  ac- 
tivities under  the  overall  direction  of  Am- 
bassador Lodge  and  to  Institute  such  changes 
in  personnel  as  may  be  needed  to  Insure 
some  consistency  In  our  Vietnamese  policy. 
Any  policy  Is  better  than  no  policy  at  all 
or  a  dozen  policies  operating  at  cross- 
purposes. 

Ending  the  present  mhiup  over  who  Is  In 
charge  should  be  a  major  goal  of  Secretary 
McNamara  and  General  Taylor  on  their  trip 
to  Vietnam. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  Max 
Freedman  is  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished analysts  of  American  politics. 
Mr.  Freedman  was  formerly  the  Wash- 
ington correspondent  for  the  Guardian, 
a  leading  English  newspap>er.  While 
serving  in  this  capacity.  Mr.  Freedman 
was  judged  the  best  reporter  for  the  for- 
eign press  who  was  then  reporting  from 
this  country  in  a  study  of  the  subject 
printed  in  Time  magazine.    All  Amer- 


icans who  had  occasion  to  be  in  England 
at  the  time  Freedman  was  writing  for 
the  Guardian  were  grateful  for  the  pen- 
etrating and  fair-minded  quality  of 
Freedman's  writing  on  American  affairs. 
Freedman  has  continued  to  display  these 
qualities  in  the  syndicated  column  that 
he  now  writes  for  several  American 
newspapers,  including  the  Washington 
Evening  Star.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  recent  col- 
umn by  Mr.  Freedman  on  South  Vietnam 
which  appeared  in  the  September  23 
issue  of  the  Star  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Washington,  Sept. 

23,  19631 
CIA's  Blunders  in  Vietnam:   Developments 

Show     Folly     op    Letting     Intelligence 

Agency  Establish  Policies 

(By  Max  Freedman) 

As  the  war  In  Vietnam  has  continued,  the 
struggle  In  Washington  between  rival  groups 
Inside  the  administration  has  grown  in  bit- 
terness and  Intensity.  There  have  been 
angry  mutterings  of  resignation — not  carried 
out  In  practice — and  high  words  about  drift 
and  danger.  Part  of  the  tension  has  been 
caused  by  clashes  in  temperament  but  the 
central  problem  arises  from  differences  over 
public  policy. 

By  the  middle  of  April,  or  even  a  few  days 
earlier.  It  seemed  clear  to  a  few  discerning 
officials  In  the  State  Department  that  the 
military  struggle  had  begun  to  turn  slowly 
yet  decisively  against  the  Communist  forces. 

This  basic  military  fact  has  been  obscured 
by  the  later  political  storms  but  the  avail- 
able evidence  confirms  this  trend.  Only 
about  10  percent  of  the  Communist  forces, 
which  number  somewhat  less  than  25,000 
men,  comes  from  outside  Vietnam. 

This  background  deserves  considerable 
emphasis  for  it  shows  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy are  entitled  to  praise  for  this  limited 
achievement.  As  the  weeks  dragged  on,  how- 
ever. It  became  painfully  evident  that  both 
of  them  were  guilty  of  shambling  Inaccura- 
cies in  reading  the  political  situation  In 
Vietnam. 

When  the  debate  behind  the  scenes  Is 
made  public  years  from  now,  no  one  will  be 
able  to  deny  that  the  State  Department,  on 
the  basis  of  papers  and  recommendations 
written  at  the  time  and  not  with  the  wis- 
dom of  hindsight,  had  a  far  greater  Insight 
Into  the  true  situation  In  Vietnam  than  any 
other  agency  In  the  American  Government. 
Yet  the  State  Department  has  faced  a  des- 
perate and  wearing  struggle  to  get  its  v.ew 
embodied  In  American  policy. 

If  the  final  result  In  Vietnam  should  be  a 
defeat  for  the  cause  supported  by  Americ.m 
arms  and  American  money,  there  will  be  a 
rush  In  this  country  to  place  the  blame  on 
the  most  vulnerable  scapegoats.  What  is  an 
easier  target  than  the  State  Department? 

It  win  be  said  that  the  State  Department 
lost  South  Vietnam  just  as  It  once  lost 
China.  That  charge  Is  wrong  about  China, 
and  It  certainly  never  can  be  true  about 
Vietnam. 

The  record  will  show  that  the  State  De- 
partment from  the  very  beginning  saw  the 
tragic  significance  of  the  Diem  government's 
attack  on  the  students.  It  understood  the 
moral  decay  and  political  cruelty  that 
prompted  the  campaign  against  the  Bud- 
dhists. It  regretted  the  timid,  blundering, 
and  Inconsistent  appeal  made  to  the  army 
in  Vietnam  to  assert  Its  Independence. 

It  argues  now  that  If  It  Is  hard  to  find  an 
alternative   to  the  Diem  group,   the  blame 
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rests  In  no  small  part  on  the  unfortunate 
alliance  between  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  the  Defense  Department,  with  Its 
disastrous  Impact  In  recent  weeks  on  Ameri- 
can policy. 

In  this  distribution  of  blame,  the  heaviest 
burden  falls  on  the  CIA.  The  officials  mak- 
ing these  criticisms  are  not  vindictive  nor 
do  they  have  any  desire  to  stir  up  a  row 
inside  the  administration. 

With  the  evidence  In  their  hands  of  the 
incredible  and  garish  blunders  committed  In 
a  sickening  sequence  by  the  CIA,  these  men 
in  the  State  Department  would  be  false  to 
their  trust  if  they  remained  silent  while 
omens  of  disaster  steadily  accumulated. 

The  wretched  muddle  in  Vietnam  shows 
the  folly  and  the  danger  of  allowing  the 
CIA  to  be  a  primary  force  In  the  develop- 
ment of  American  policy.  The  CIA  should 
be  an  Instrument  for  carrying  out  an  agreed 
policy;  It  should  never  be  the  architect  of 
policy. 

Two  further  points  should  be  made: 

First.  Ambassador  Lodge,  by  consent  of 
those  best  able  to  Judge,  Is  doing  a  first-rate 
Job  In  very  hard  conditions. 

Secondly,  the  action  of  Senator  Church 
and  some  30  other  Senators  In  threatening 
to  cut  off  aid  is  designed  to  strengthen  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  In  his  dealings  with  the  Diem 
government.  It  arms  President  Kennedy 
with  a  lever  against  that  government  If  it 
resists  necessary  reforms  In  Vietnam  or  If 
It  flirts  with  a  danger  of  neutrality. 


THE  USES  OP  DIVERSITY— ADDRESS 
BY  HARLAN  CLEVELAND,  ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY  OP  STATE  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 9,  approximately  1  week  before 
the  opening  of  the  18th  session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
national Organization  Affairs,  Harlan 
Cleveland,  delivered  an  address  to  the 
18th  assembly  of  the  World  Federation 
of  United  Nations  Associations.  Accent- 
ing the  fact  that  the  U.N..  like  the  United 
States,  thrives  on  diversity,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land told  the  delegates: 

You  are  meeting  today  In  the  very  citadel 
of  diversity,  the  seat  of  an  organization  with 
the  misleading  name  United  Nations. 
United  we  certainly  are  not.  We  are  glori- 
ously, irretrievably  diverse — diverse  In  social 
organization,  In  economic  theories,  in  po- 
litical ideas,  diverse  In  attitudes  and  alli- 
ances. In  wealth  and  power;  diverse,  too.  In 
the  stages  of  development. 

He  continued: 

Because  we  are  diverse,  our  United  Nations 
Is  an  Intensely  practical  organization.  For 
what  makes  diversity  work,  as  we  have  found 
here  at  home,  is  not  men's  ability  to  agree 
on  philosophy  or  broad  principles,  but  the 
fact  that  they  can  agree  on  what  to  do  next, 
while  continuing  to  disagree  about  why  they 
are  doing  It. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Cleveland's 
speech  before  the  World  Federation  of 
United  Nations  Associations  deserves  the 
widest  attention,  and  I  recommend  its 
careful  reading  to  all.  Therefore.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Assistant 
Secretary's  excellent  and  meaningful  re- 
marks be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

The  Uses  of  Divebspty 

(Address  by  the  Honorable  Harlan  Cleve- 
land, Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  In- 
ternational Organization  Affairs  at  the 
First  Plenary  Session  of  the  World  Fed- 
eration of  United  Nations  Association, 
September  9,  1963) 

X 

The  Secretary  General,  who  honors  us  by 
his  presence  here  this  morning,  will  welcome 
you  to  the  United  Nations.  My  pleasure  is 
to  welcome  you  to  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

You  are  meeting,  as  well  you  know.  In  the 
world's  most  antique  democracy.  I  think 
you  will  find  it  also  one  of  the  world's  live- 
liest. 

Ever  since  our  forefathers  got  carried 
away  with  some  heady  Ideas  about  human 
dignity  and  personal  freedom  and  equal 
rights  for  all  men  we  have  been  having  a 
lively  time  trying  to  make  good  on  their 
promises.  Right  now  we  are  busy  trying  to 
correct  the  worst  and  the  oldest  gap  between 
promise  and  performance.  You  will  have  to 
pardon  us  if  we  sometimes  seem  to  be  too 
busy  arguing  among  ourselves  to  argue  with 
our  visitors. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Secretary  General,  you  will 
recall  some  words  spoken  several  years  ago 
about  the  nature  of  this  democracy  of  ovirs. 
You  might  recall  them  because  they  were 
spoken  In  this  city  by  a  former  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Burma.  U  Nu.  with  whom  you  were 
associated  before  you  left  your  national 
launching  pad,  as  Dag  Hammarskjold  used 
to  say,  and  went  Into  orbit  as  servant  to 
the   International   community. 

U  Nu  had  spent  several  days  in  a  hospital 
on  the  East  River,  and  be  spoke  at  a  lunch- 
eon in  his  honor  of  the  amazing  sights  and 
the  overpowering  size  of  this  metropolis. 
Then  he  said: 

"One  night  I  sat  up  on  the  terrace  roof 
well  past  my  bedtime  and  gazed  out  on  the 
city.  I  was  away  from  the  noise  and  dis- 
traction. Here  I  seemed  to  sense  the  great 
pulse  that  beats  under  the  surface  of  your 
city.  And  I  thought  that  the  power  of  New 
York  lies  not  In  any  of  these  massive  physical 
characteristics.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
greatest  thing  of  all  was  the  living  lesson 
that  New  York  offers  the  world :  that  peoples 
from  many  lands,  many  races,  many  cultures, 
many  religions  can  live  together  and  work 
together;  not  only  can  they  coexist,  but  all 
of  them  seem  to  draw  at  least  some  little 
something  from  each  other  that  makes  them 
more  complete  and  that  adds  vigor  and  en- 
durance to  their  lives. 

"Perhaps  out  of  this  kind  of  ferment,  out 
of  this  kind  of  contact  between  peoples  of 
such  varied  backgrounds,  out  of  this  kind 
of  diversity  can  come  the  new  ideas  and  the 
new  way  of  looking  at  things  that  are  so 
badly  needed  in  our  world." 

Those  words  were  well  received  here,  be- 
cause we  glory  in  the  description  of  our  so- 
ciety as  the  great  melting-pot.  It  is,  of 
course,  nothing  of  the  sort. 

The  racial  and  ethnic  and  national  groups 
that  came  here,  and  read  a  sign  in  the  harbor 
saying  "Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest- 
tost,  to  me  •  •  •,"  dldnt  fly  apart  after 
they  became  Americans.  They  clove  to  each 
other,  they  huddled  together  for  protection 
against  the  other  groups  that  had  already 
come,  and  against  those  further  waves  of 
strangers  that  kept  rolling  In  past  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  and  populating  a  continent  with 
a  nation  of  foreigners. 

No,  the  relevant  cliche  is  not  the  melting- 
pot,  but  U  Nu's  word:  diversity.  The  newer 
Americans  and  the  older  Americans  learned 
in  time  to  tolerate  each  other.     They  rubbed 


up  against  each  other,  and  they  discovered 
not  that  all  men  are  brothers — that  is  an 
early,  easier  lesson — but  that  all  brothers  are 
different,  which  is  a  later,  harder  lesson  be- 
cause it  means  learning  al>out  the  value  of 
difference. 

You  who  visit  us  for  a  few  weeks  may  find 
us  In  consequence  a  little  confusing.  Some 
of  you  come  from  societies  which  can  de- 
scribe their  goals  and  define  their  "system" 
with  well-honed  words  from  ancient  texts 
or  modern  manifestoes.  Don't  ask  us  for 
our  manifesto — all  you  will  get  will  he  a 
blank  stare. 

For  we  don't  have  a  "system."  We  have,  if 
anything,  a  protected  plurality  of  systems. 
The  Englishman,  Edmund  Burke,  In  his  fa- 
mous speech  about  how  to  get  along  with 
those  wild  men  across  the  Atlantic,  said  In 
despair  that  our  religion  Is  the  dlssldence 
of  dissent.  Americans,  he  thought,  were  a 
people  who  are  still,  as  It  were,  but  In  the 
gristle,  and  not  yet  hardened  Into  the  bone 
of  manhood.  What  makes  It  so  hard  for 
our  own  historians  to  capture  and  record 
the  American  way  of  life  Is  precisely  that 
our  way  of  life  Is  a  living  denial  of  the 
dogma  that  any  one  man's  view  of  society, 
or  any  one  group's  view  of  society.  Is  the 
correct,  approved  version. 

n 

You  are  meeting  today  In  the  very  citadel 
of  diversity,  the  seat  of  an  organization  with 
the  misleading  name  United  Nations. 
United  we  certainly  are  not.  We  are  glor- 
iously. Irretrievably  diverse — diverse  In  so- 
cial organization.  In  economic  theories  In 
political  Ideas;  diverse  In  attitudes  and  alli- 
ances. In  wealth  and  power;  diverse,  too,  in 
the  stages  of  development. 

Because  we  are  diverse,  our  United  Nations 
Is  an  intensely  practical  organization.  For 
what  makes  diversity  work,  as  we  have  found 
here  at  home,  Is  not  men's  ability  to  agree 
on  philosophy  or  broad  principles,  but  the 
fact  that  they  can  agree  on  what  to  do  next, 
while  continuing  to  disagree  about  why  they 
are  doing  it. 

Some  may  agree  to  take  the  next  step  be- 
cause they  see  their  interests  served  there- 
by; others  may  see  a  mandate  for  the  same 
next  step  In  some  religious  text  or  economics 
textbook;  still  others  may  go  along  because 
they  don't  want  to  offend  those  who  are  pro- 
posing the  step  he  taken.  The  reasons  for 
common  action  can  be  mutually  inconsist- 
ent— In  any  large  organization  I  think  they 
often  are,  and  In  the  United  Nations  almost 
always  so. 

If  we  had  to  wait  around  until  two-thirds 
of  the  delegates  who  meet  In  this  place  could 
agree  as  to  why  they  were  agreeing,  no  reso- 
lution would  ever  be  passed  and  the  United 
Nations  would  not  today  l>e  spending  more 
than  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year  for  pyeace- 
keeplng  and  nation  building. 

What  unites  this  diversity,  then,  is  not  so 
much  a  paper  agreement  on  philosophy  as  a 
practical  consensus  on  procedure,  a  prag- 
matic agreement  on  bow  decisions  will  be 
made  and  who  will  carry  them  Into  action. 
It  is  no  accident  that  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  contains  4  pages  of  philos- 
ophy followed  by  40  pages  of  procedure. 

A  marvelous  practical  system  It  is;  if  we 
sat  down  in  this  place  to  write  the  charter 
again,  it  is  highly  Improbable  that  we  would 
do  as  well. 

As  the  U.N.  has  grown  in  maturity,  in 
strength,  and  In  relevance  to  the  major  is- 
sues of  the  day.  It  has  collected  enemies  In 
every  nation  as  well  as  friends.  Your  United 
Nations  associations  In  every  land  l>ear  the 
brunt  of  defending  the  organization  against 
political  attack,  so  there  is  no  need  to  re- 
mind you  of  the  gloomy  forecasts  that  have 
regularly  l>een  made  about  it. 

The  onset  of  the  cold  war,  the  criala  in 
Korea,  the  chronic  warring  In  the  ^"^<<'o 
East,  the  chaotic  ordeal  in  the  Congo,  the 
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growing  gap  between  tfae  rich  countries  ^aA 
the  poor  countries — each  test  of  Intematl^n- 
al  cooperation  has  produced  Its  crop  of 
doomsayers.  i 

The  detractors  of  the  forties  were  certain 
the  organization  would  die  of  anemia:  the 
Utter-day  detractors  are  more  Inclined  to 
predict  the  organization's  demise  from  o\fT- 
indulgence.  But  they  share  a  common  char- 
acteristic: they  are  wrong. 

The  UJf.'s  capacity  to  act — which  Is  Its 
most  precious  asset — has  grown  from  year  to 
year.  It  has  outlived  a  succession  of  threftts 
to  Its  existence — each  time,  like  Ulysses, 
emerging  stronger  from  the  trial.  As  Adlal 
Stevenson  has  said,  the  United  Nations  Was 
built  for  trouble  and  thrives  on  It. 

ni 

No  organlaatlon  can  double  In  membersJkip 
in  less  than  two  decades  without  putting  an 
enormous  strain  on  the  original  machln^y. 
The  machinery  devised  to  serve  the  51-metn- 
ber  organization  of  1945  Is  plainly  Inadequate 
for  the  Ill-member  organization  of  today. I 

For  example: 

The  Ocneral  Assembly  Is  cumbersome-|-lt 
Is,  for  example,  the  only  parliamentary  b<)dy 
In  the  world  which  still  tries  to  do  most  of  Its 
work  through  committees  of  the  whole. 

Some  of  the  councils  and  commissions  fj-e 
too  small  to  Include  voices  from  all  partsj  of 
the  newly  Independent  world.  j 

The  OtBce  of  the  Secretary  General  Is  silU 
handling  an  extraordinary  range  of  peace- 
making tasks  by  putting  an  Impossible  bur- 
den on  a  handful  of  overworked  men.         I 

The  United  Nations  has  now  undertaKen 
10  peacekeeping  operations  but  the  Secre- 
tariat needs  more  of  the  military  planning 
skills  that  the  next  emergency,  and  the  One 
after  that,  will  require.  I 

There  is  no  doubt  that  technical  aid  aind 
prelnvestment  work — the  development  lOf 
projects  that  make  sense  and  the  training 
of  people  who  can  make  them  work — Is  mow 
the  main  bottleneck  In  the  whole  develdp- 
ment  process.  The  U.N.,  which  teaches  pub- 
lic administration  all  over  the  world,  still 
has  administrative  Improvements  to  make  In 
unifying  the  contribution  to  this  process' of 
all  the  n.N.  agencies. 

IV 

But  the  biggest  question  about  the  United 
Nations  today  is  not  whether  It  will  be  m<>re 
or  less  efficient.  The  biggest  question!  is 
whether  its  members  will  stay  on  the  course 
they  have  laid  out  for  themselves  In  |he 
charter. 

In  every  country  today,  voices  are  raided 
to  aak:  Do  we  really  want  an  International 
organisation  with  a  significant  capacity  to 
keep  the  peace?  i 

In  all  of  the  big  countries,  this  questloi^  Is 
asked  to  Justify  a  growing  resistance  to  pay- 
ing for  International  peacekeeping.  A  niew 
slogan,  "our  way  or  no  pay."  is  today  <he 
offlclal  policy  of  several  member  govefn- 
ments.  Including  two  of  the  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council. 

But  the  rest  of  us  can  hardly  claim  an 
unsullied  virtue  in  the  matter.  Our  de- 
bates on  U.N.  financing  reveal  strong  minor- 
ity opinions  to  the  same  effect:  If  we  fire 
paying  p€u^  of  the  piper,  shouldn't  we  be 
calling  all  of  the  tune? 

The  doubts  about  international  peacekeep- 
ing also  show  up  among  those  who  advocate 
change  at  any  price,  and  those  who  think 
keeping  the  peace  means  keeping  things  Jtist 
as  they  are. 

In  Africa  today  the  UJT.  and  most  of  lits 
members  are  in  the  middle — determined  to 
bring  self-determination  to  all  peoples,  put 
anxious — and  obligated  under  the  charted — 
to  ptirsue  this  goal  by  peaceful  means.  In 
every  society  we  have  citizens  who  in  thplr 
pursuit  of  laudable  goals  are  quite  prepared 
to  take  the  law  Into  their  own  hands,  con- 
vinced In  their  own  minds  that  a  little  blood- 
shed    will     lubricate     the     machinery     for 


change.     The  Ulf.   would  be   endangered   If 
any  of  its  members  came  to  think  that  way. 

The  magnificent  record  of  decolonization 
gives  hope  that  we  can  yet  devise  in  the 
U.N.  the  methods  of  peaceful  change  which 
will  enable  all  the  people  of  the  southern 
part  of  Africa  to  exercise  the  rights  to  which 
the  charter  and  their  own  natural  dignity 
entitle  them.  But  if  the  United  Nations  Is 
going  to  play  a  central  part  In  this  process, 
as  most  of  us  believe  it  should,  all  parties 
are  going  to  have  to  be  willing  to  talk  and 
do  something  about  change — while  main- 
taining the  peace. 

Let  me  say  It  again:  A  world  of  diversity 
will  only  work  If  there  are  some  agreed  rules; 
and  rules  have  to  be  taken  most  seriously 
at  momenta  of  maximum  annoyance  and 
frustration.  If  a  car  In  front  of  you  at  the 
stoplight  falls  to  move  when  the  light  turns 
green.  It  Is  permissible  to  blow  your  horn 
or  even  to  call  In  the  proper  authorities  to 
help  induce  the  other  driver  to  move.  It  Is 
not  permissible  to  express  your  sense  of 
outrage  by  ramming  his  car  from  the  rear, 
nor  can  that  be  done  without  getting  hurt 
yourself. 

A  related  threat  to  the  Organization  has 
developed  from  this  same  frustration  about 
the  persistence  of  colonial  rule  and  racial 
discrimination  in  the  southern  third  of 
Africa.  In  several  conferences  this  summer, 
one  group  of  U.N.  members  has  tried  to 
eject  other  members  from  the  meetings.  On 
several  occasions  the  resulting  clamor  has 
brought  Important  work  to  a  standstill — 
and  has  brought  disrepute  to  the  United 
Nations. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  If  a  large  caucus 
of  member  states  is  unified  and  determined, 
and  Is  willing  to  ignore  legal  rulings  and 
the  chairman's  gavel,  they  can  succeed  In 
making  a  shambles  of  any  parliamentary 
body.  There  are  plenty  of  instances.  In  the 
tortured  history  of  democratic  Institutions, 
of  frustrated  minorities  becoming  so  in- 
censed that  they  took  their  frustration  out 
on  the  rules  of  the  game  of  democracy  Itself. 

The  claim  In  these  instances  has  always 
t>een  same — that  the  end  Justified  the 
means — that  If  democratic  procedures  frus- 
trate purposes  of  obvious  nobility,  then  dem- 
ocratic procedures  must  be  cast  aside.  The 
boomerang  effect  of  such  an  attitude  Is  per- 
haps the  clearest  and  most  obvious  lesson 
in  all  the  history  of  freedom.  All  of  us  who 
owe  our  freedom,  and  our  national  inde- 
pendence, to  the  presence  In  the  world  of 
democratic  procedures  should  think  long  and 
carefully  before  we  cast  them  aside  as  an 
obstacle  to  the  early  achievement  of  our 
own  immediate  aims. 

The  specific  remedy  for  all  the  viruses  that 
currently  afflict  the  United  Nations — fi- 
nancial delinquency,  the  tension  between 
peace  and  change,  and  the  temptation  to  set 
aside  the  democratic  rules  of  the  charter — 
is  simple.  It  Is  for  all  of  us  to  remember, 
and  repeat  with  our  prayers,  that  what  keeps 
a  world  of  diversity  from  blowing  Itself  Into 
eternity  Is  a  consensus  on  how  decisions  will 
be  made — lawyers  would  prefer  to  call  It 
law — and  a  willingness  to  talk  at  tedious 
length  with  people  whosf  fn-lnclples  you  hate. 

V 

The  creation  of  the  UJ*.  did  not  end  the 
competition  for  power  among  nations.  It 
did  broaden  that  competition,  bringing  In 
peoples  and  leaders  from  all  around  the 
globe.  It  did  provide  a  place  to  contain  the 
struggle — an  arena  for  diversity.  And  it 
may  in  time  civilize  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes among  nations. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  an  arena,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  have  rules  of  the  game, 
the  deadly  serious  game,  we  play  there. 
Without  them,  or  when  they  are  violated  at 
will,  the  civilizing  game  disintegrates  Into  a 
free-for-all.  A  free-for-all  Is  bad  enough  In 
a  sports  arena.  In  the  United  Nations  It  Is 
a  formula  for  nuclear-powered  Jungle  war. 


The  future  of  these  nations  united  In  di- 
versity does  not  hang  on  their  ability  to 
meld  their  differences  into  the  dull  and  un- 
stable amalg^am  of  resolutions  on  general 
principles.  It  hangs  on  the  "next  steps"  we 
can  take  together  In  this  place,  to  make  this 
a  world  as  safe  as  it  Is  exciting  to  live  in. 

The  action  we  take  together  had  better 
contain  the  peril  we  share — for  we  all  have  to 
be  brothers  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 


INDIANA  DUNES  AND  BURNS  DITCH 
HARBOR 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  correctly  assesses  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
this  week  as  to  the  fate  of  the  beautiful 
Indian  Dtmes. 

The  editorial  states  that  "not  three, 
not  two,  but  one  cheer  is  in  order  for 
the  adininistration's  compromise  deci- 
sion." I  am  sure  that  all  those  who  want 
to  preserve  our  Nation's  natural  treas- 
ures for  the  generations  to  come  will 
share  this  view,  although  I  might  be 
willing  to  give  a  cheer  and  a  half.  It  is 
disheartening  to  believe  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  the  administration  are 
willing  to  write  off  the  most  beautiful 
and  scientifically  most  valuable  section 
of  the  dunes.  But  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  conditions  which  the  Bu- 
reau has  attached  to  the  proposed  Burns 
Ditch  Harbor,  a  project  which  will  en- 
courage the  Industrialization  of  the 
dunes,  will  very  likely  mean  that  no  Fed- 
eral harbor  will  ever  be  built.  Indeed, 
if  the  conditions  are  enforced,  I  think 
one  can  safely  predict  that  a  Federal 
harbor  is  out  of  the  question. 

We  can  take  encouragement,  however, 
from  the  administration's  promise  of 
strong  support  for  an  11,700-acre  Indi- 
ana Dunes  National  Lakeshore  Park, 
even  though  the  beautiful  central  area 
will  not  be  a  part  of  the  administra- 
tion's recommendation.  I  expect  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  introduce  a  new 
dunes  park  bill  early  next  week,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  widely  supported  and 
rapidly  passed.  Since  I  first  introduced 
a  bill  to  rescue  the  dunes  In  1958,  the 
bulldozers  and  land  speculators  have 
been  hard  at  work,  and  many  beautiful 
places  have  been  physically  destroyed. 
It  is  essential  that  this  new  bill  receive 
immediate  consideration  and  that  every 
effort  be  exerted  to  save  the  remaining 
unsp>oiled  areas  in  this  beautiful  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Post  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Written  in  Sand 

Not  three,  not  two  but  one  cheer  Is  In 
order  for  the  administration's  compromise 
decision  to  give  qualified  approval  to  a  Lake 
Michigan  Harbor  that  Imperils  the  Indiana 
Dunes.  This  geologically  unusual  stretch  of 
sand  should  be  set  aside  as  a  national  recrea- 
tional area  in  the  congested  vicinity  of  Chi- 
cago. But  the  dunes  fall  within  Indiana, 
and  the  politicians  of  that  State,  with  a  few 
honorable  exceptions,  favor  industrial  devel- 
opment rather  than  conservation  of  a  threat- 
ened treasure. 

Out  of  this  unpromising  circumstance,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  salvaged  what  it 
could.  With  the  support  of  the  White  House, 
the    Bureau    first   recommends    that    11,000 
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acres  (Including  2,200  acres  now  in  a  State 
park)  be  sought  as  a  national  recreational 
.area.  Some  dunes,  therefore  could  be  saved 
forever  from  the  bulldozers  and  the  steel 
mills.  Surely  legislation  will  be  promptly 
introduced  to  put  Into  effect  this  recom- 
mendation. 

Equally  important,  the  Bureau  proposes 
stringent  conditions  before  granting  approval 
to  a  Federal  appropriation  of  up  to  $25  mil- 
lion for  a  harbor  at  Bums  Ditch.  Before  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  could  begin  dredging,  the 
steel  companies  concerned  would  have  to  con- 
struct an  Integrated  steel  mill  that  would 
consume  a  minimum  shipment  of  coal  each 
year.  Moreover,  the  companies  would  have 
to  provide  water  and  air  pollution  controls. 
These  and  other  conditions  mean  a  delay  of 
at  least  a  year  before  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
can  request  funds  for  digging  a  harbor  that 
wotxld  inescapably  harm  the  recreational 
value  of  the  dunes. 

Senator  Douglas  and  other  champions  of 
the  dunes  are  quite  right  In  continuing  to 
fight  all  encroachments  on  the  strip  of  sand. 
But  the  compromise  means  that  something 
can  be  salvaged,  and  that  exacting  tesU  will 
be  used  to  Judge  the  feasibility  of  gouging 
a  harbor  In  the  heart  of  the  Indiana  Dunes. 


PROPOSAL  FOR  PRESIDENTIAL 
COMMITTEE  TO  STUDY  TRADE 
WITH  COMMUNIST  BLOC 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
our  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  Humphrey],  had  some 
things  to  say  about  our  trade  policy  to- 
ward Communist  bloc  countries.  He 
made  a  timely  statement  and  I  commend 
him  for  It.  I  agree  with  his  fundamental 
thesis  that  we  have  some  jagged  edges 
in  our  current  policy  which  are  keeping 
us  from  our  share  In  the  world  markets. 
In  short,  we  are  not  reaping  the  political 
and  economic  dividends  of  a  constructive 
policy  in  tune  with  our  times. 

Admittedly,  trade  with  Communist 
countries  is  a  sensitive  area  of  public 
policy.  But  It  Is  also  an  Impoi-tant  one, 
and  a  key  element  In  the  long-term  polit- 
ical and  economic  health  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  nations  associated  with  us 
In  the  cause  of  freedom.  It  deserves, 
therefore,  the  attention  of  all  our  citi- 
zens, and  the  appropriate  committees  in 
the  Congress,  as  well  as  the  attention  of 
officials  in  the  executive  branch. 

That  something  is  wrong  with  our 
trade  policy  toward  Communist  coun- 
tries Is  Indicated  dramatically  by  Can- 
ada's recent  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Obviously,  our  national  blockade 
of  communism  is  not  working.  But  the 
Canadian  wheat  pact  is  only  the  most 
recent  link  in  a  chain  of  events  which  Is 
proving  that  our  policy  does  not  prevent 
the  Soviet  Union  or  its  satellites,  or  Com- 
munist China,  for  that  matter,  from 
making  up  for  their  agricultural  failures, 
and  other  needs  as  well,  provided  they 
can  pay  for  imports  with  hard  currency. 
As  the  Detroit  News  stated  editorially  a 
few  days  ago: 

The  Soviet  bloc  is  stepping  up  its  trade 
with  Western  Europe  as  well  as  with  Canada. 
Regulations  which  limit  U.S.  trade  with 
Soviet  bloc  nations  frequently  do  nothing 
except  to  shift  their  business  to  some  Eu- 
ropean nation.  The  regulations  seldom  pre- 
vent the  Soviet  countries  from  getting  what 
they  want. 

As  I  reported  to  you  and  the  Senate 
several  weeks  ago,  Mr.  President,  my  visit 


to  Poland  early  this  summer  convinced 
me  that  the  exceptions  we  have  made  In 
the  cases  of  Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  do  In 
fact  produce  results  beneficial  to  the 
long-term  interest  of  the  United  States. 
Our  experience  with  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia is  weighted  on  the  positive  side. 
In  light  of  this  experience,  and  events 
such  as  the  Canadian  wheat  pact,  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  reexamine  our 
trade  policy  toward  the  Communist  bloc, 
and  to  explore  new  possibilities  in  the 
political  and  economic  Interest  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  today  calls 
for  a  thorough  review  of  our  trade  policy 
toward  Communist  bloc  countries.  The 
administration  already  has  Indicated  Its 
concern  in  this  matter.  The  recent 
White  House  businessmen's  conference, 
called  to  spur  exports,  urged  a  broad  re- 
examination of  the  restrictions  holding 
down  trade  with  the  Communist  bloc.  I 
commend  also  our  farm  organizations 
which  last  weekend  called  for  a  review  of 
the  wheat  export  restrictions  that  apply 
to  all  Communist  countries  except 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia. 

I  am  hopeful  that  a  broad  reexamina- 
tion of  our  policy  will  be  carried  out,  and 
at  the  highest  level.  I  urge  the  President 
to  take  the  initiative  in  this  important 
matter  by  appointing  a  special  committee 
to  review  our  policy,  and  at  an  early  date 
to  make  recommendations  in  tune  with 
the  current  world  situation  and  the  long- 
tenn  Interests  of  this  country. 

The  special  committee  should  be  head- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Its 
members  should  also  Include  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, two  Members  of  Congress,  and  rep- 
resentatives from  the  major  labor,  busi- 
ness, and  farm  organizations. 

The  special  committee  should  examine 
the  whole  series  of  regulations  and  gen- 
eral policy  matters  concerning  trade 
with  the  Communist  bloc  countries,  in- 
cluding the  Commerce  Department's 
positive  list  of  products  which  currently 
require  individually  approved  export 
licenses.  But  the  first  order  of  business 
should  concern  new  possibilities,  in  the 
national  interest,  of  expanding  foreign 
trade  in  foodstuffs  with  the  Communist 
bloc. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  we  coddle  the  Communists.  They 
remain  our  opponents  in  the  struggle  for 
the  soul  of  20th-century  man.  The  re- 
sumption of  full-scale  trade  between  East 
and  West  is  out  of  the  question.  So  too 
is  our  selling  of  strategic  materials  to 
Communist  countries.  But  this  should 
not  deter  us  from  reassessing  other 
aspects  of  our  trade  policy  with  these 
countries,  and  from  putting  into  clearer 
perspective  the  situation  which  confronts 
us  in  the  world  markets.  Our  national 
interest  requires  It.  In  my  book,  a  spe- 
cial committee  along  the  lines  I  have  sug- 
gested would  be  the  best  channel  to  ac- 
complish this  task. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Detroit  News  which  I 
mentioned  a  moment  ago.  It  appeared  In 
the  September  18,  1963,  Issue  of  that 
newspaper.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  made  a  part  of  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is   THE  United   States   Missing   a   Bet? 

Canada's  sale  of  nearly  $500  million 
worth  of  Canadian  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union 
has  revived  once  again  proposals  that  the 
United  States  step  up  its  trade  with  Soviet 
bloc  nations. 

Commenting  on  the  Canadian  sale.  Senator 
Humphrey.  Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  said 
that  the  United  States  must  change  Its  out- 
dated export  policies  If  it  is  to  share  in  to- 
day's world  markets. 

Whether  our  policies  are  changed  or  not. 
we  think  it  would  be  appropriate  at  this 
time  for  the  Kennedy  administration  to  re- 
view U.S.  policies  with  respect  to  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Soviet  bloc. 

We  are  aware  that  this  Is  a  politically 
sensitive  subject.  Many  Americans  under- 
standably object  to  any  U.S.  trade  with  any 
Communist  country  on  the  grovmds  that 
such  trade  merely  strengthens  communism. 

There  are  other  objections  as  well.  The 
Soviet  bloc's  record  on  payments  as  well  as 
trade  has  been  erratic.  Soviet  bloc  nations 
use  trade  for  p>olltical  as  well  as  economic 
purposes.  They  appear  to  be  inconsistent 
markets,  seeking  U.S.  goods  chlefiy  In  time 
of  drouth  or  disaster  at  home.  And  they 
offer  in  return  few  products  that  this  coun- 
try really  needs  or  wants.  In  recent  years 
U.S.  exports  have  been  running  at  a  level  of 
only  about  $135  million  a  year. 

Yet  the  Soviet  bloc  Is  stepping  up  Its  trade 
with  Western  Europe  as  well  as  with  Canada. 
RegtUatlons  which  limit  U.S.  trade  with  So- 
viet bloc  nations  frequently  do  nothing  ex- 
cept to  shift  their  business  to  some  Euro- 
pean nation.  The  regulations  seldom  pre- 
vent the  Soviet  countries  from  getting  what 
they  want. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  the  United  States 
should  sell  strategic  materials  to  the  Soviet 
countries.  But  It  might  be  well  to  review 
the  1,000  or  more  Items  on  the  Commerce 
Department's  positive  list  of  products  which 
may  not  be  exported  without  individually 
approved  licenses.  We  ought  to  be  sxire  the 
list  is  being  kept  up  to  date. 

In  addition  we  ought  to  Investigate  the 
possibility  of  selling  more  VS.  farm  sur- 
plxises  to  the  Iron  Curtain  countries.  That 
obviously  Is  what  was  In  Senator  Humphrey's 
mind.  He  no  doubt  recalls  that  during  the 
Elsenhower  administration  a  proposal  for 
sale  of  surplus  U.S.  butter  to  the  Soviet 
Union  was  tvirned  down  at  the  Cabinet  level 
only  because  of  the  fear  of  public  reaction  to 
a  sale  at  less  than  the  price  being  paid  by 
the  U.S.  housewife. 

Some  support  already  is  being  expressed 
Inside  the  Kennedy  administration  for  in- 
creased trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc.  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Hodges  this  week  said  he 
planned  to  discxiss  with  President  Kennedy 
the  possibility  of  Increasing  trade  with  the 
Communist  countries  in  the  wake  of  the 
easing  of  tensions  between  the  East  and  the 
West. 

Admittedly  the  resumption  of  full-scale 
trade  between  the  East  and  the  West  would 
tend  toward  public  acceptance  of  the  status 
quo  In  eastern  Europe.  But  supplying  more 
consumer  goods  to  the  Soviet  bloc  might 
tend  to  soften  Communist  antagonism  to- 
ward the  West.  Whatever  policy  is  under- 
taken, however,  must  serve  first  and  fore- 
most the  long-run  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 


NARCOTICS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  20  my  colleague  [Mr.  Javits] 
and  I  Introduced  a  package  of  bills  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  of  narcotics  ad- 
diction.   We  have  a  special  interest  in 
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this  problem  because  our  State  is  |the 
home  of  47  percent  of  all  the  addict^  In 
the  Nation.  It  is  our  belief  that  the 
noncriminal  addict  should  receive  traat- 
ment.  and  not  a  jail  sentence,  for  ht  is 
truly  the  victim  and  not  the  perpetraitor 
of  a  crime.  This  treatment  should  be 
available  close  to  home  and  consist  qf  a 
period  of  hospitalization  followed  bt  a 
strict  program  of  controlled  aftercire. 
The  present  practice  of  committing  lihis 
kind  of  patient  to  a  Federal  hospital;  at 
Lexington,  Ky. — 700  miles  from  home — 
and  then  returning  him  to  the  envirton- 
ment  which  contributed  to  his  becoming 
an  addict  is  foolhardy. 

One  of  the  five  bills  which  we  intiro- 
duced  was  an  amendment  to  the  Yojith 
Corrections  Act  which  would  allow  a  sen- 
tencing judge  greater  discretion  in  cases 
of  addicts  under  26  years  of  age.  I  am 
happy  to  report  this  morning  that  the 
bill  has  received  the  unanimous  appro*val 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States.  Judge  William  P.  Smith,  chief 
judge  of  the  third  circuit,  and  also  chair- 
man of  the  criminal  law  section  of  Lhe 
conference,  has  advised  me  of  tjhis 
action. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  c<)n- 
sent  that  the  text  of  Judge  Smith's  leltter 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  RicdRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec<^rd, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Court  or  Appeals 
TOR  THE  Third  Circutt 
Newark.  N.J..  September  23,  196^ 

Hon.  KlNNKTH  B.  KXATING 

UJS.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Keating:  You  may  bejln- 
terest«d  to  know  that  your  pending  bill,  S. 
803,  which  proposes  an  amendment  of 
Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act,  received 


unanimous  approval  of  the  Judicial  Con:'er 
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ence  of  the  United  States  at  Its  meeting 
September  18  last.     You  will  probably  tear 
from  Mr.  Olney  within  the  next  few  days 

If  the  members  of  the  committee  on 
administration  of  criminal  law  can  be 
further  assistance  to  you  In  this  or  any  other 
matter,  you  may  be  assured  of  our  coop<  ra- 
tion. 

With  kind  personal  regards.  I  am. 
Respectfully  yours, 

William  P.  Smtt^. 


PROPOSAL  FOR  STANDING  COJM- 
MTTTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 
IN  THE  SENATE 


Mr.    KEATING.    Mr.    President. 


at 


their  national  convention,  the  American 
Veterans  of  World  War  11  adopted  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  establishment 
of  a  standing  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  In  the  Senate.  As  a  cosponsot  of 
Senate  Resolution  48  to  this  effect,  I  am 
keenly  interested  in  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation.  In  fact,  more  than  l>alf 
tlie  Senate  is  on  record  favoring  s^ch 
a  committee. 

For  far  too  long,  veterans  legislal}ion 
has  been  scattered  between  the  Fina>ice 
Committee  and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  establishment  of  this  committed  is 
certainly  necessary  and  warranted,!  in 
the  light  of  the  fact  that  veterans  leg- 
islation either  directly  or  indirectly 
affects  nearly  a  third  of  our  population. 


I  have  already  inserted  in  the  Rxcord 
resolutions,  adopted  at  the  national  con- 
ventions of  other  veterans  organizations, 
urging  establishment  of  a  Senate  Vet- 
erans' Committee. 

Mr.  President,  a  very  good  article 
which  clearly  summarizes  the  reasons 
behind  the  establishment  of  a  Senate 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  appeared 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  National  AMVET. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  follow- 
ing my  remarks,  the  text  of  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A     Senate     Veteitans'     Affairs     C054Mrmi 
Now 

Once  again  AMVETS  national  convention 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  standing  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
As  of  August  7,  1963,  there  were  nine  resolu- 
tions introduced  in  the  1st  session  of  the 
88th  Congress  to  accomplish  this  end. 
Forty-one  Members  of  the  Senate  have  Joined 
In  sponsoring  the  creation  of  such  a  com- 
mittee. All  the  major  veterans  organiza- 
tions are  in  agreement  that  a  Senate  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  is  a  necessity.  In 
1945  and  1946,  a  Joint  Committee  on  Orga- 
nization of  Congress  recommended  the  crea- 
tion of  such  a  committee.  In  1951.  another 
Senate  committee  recommended  a  Senate 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  and  again  in 
1959  a  special  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
recommended  establishing  such  a  committee. 
In  view  of  the  favorable  support  for  a  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  in  the  Senate. 
AMVETS  can  see  no  logical  reason  why  such 
a  committee  should  not  be  created — and 
created  now. 

Our  position  In  this  matter  should  not  be 
construed  as  criticism  of  the  standing  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  who  now  handle  veterans'  matters 
in  the  Senate.  AMVETS  feel  that  It  Is  phys- 
ically Impossible  for  these  committees,  over- 
burdened as  they  are,  with  other  major  legis- 
lative problems  to  give  prompt  and  thor- 
ough consideration  to  veterans'  affairs. 

Legislation  in  the  field  of  veterans'  bene- 
fits and  the  vast  program  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  directly  or  in- 
directly affects  the  lives  of  more  than  50  mil- 
lion of  our  population.  Expenditures  in  this 
field  for  1964  alone  will  be  almost  96  billion. 
It  seems  to  AMVETS  that  the  sifting  and  di- 
gesting of  legislation  In  this  field  and  the 
continuous  overseeing  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration program  is  much  too  big  and 
important  a  job  to  be  assigned  to  subcom- 
mittees of  committees  already  overburdened 
with  other  major  Issues. 

The  vast  scope  of  the  Government's  activi- 
ties In  behalf  of  veterans,  the  vast  financial 
outlays  involved  In  the  conduct  of  these  pro- 
grams, and  the  need  for  coordinating  their 
various  parts  Is  a  full  time  task  for  any  com- 
mittee. 

Only  by  creating  a  new  standing  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  in  the  Senate  will  the 
disadvantages  of  scattered  responsibility  and 
lack  of  coordination  which  are  Inherent  in 
the  present  Senate  arrangements  be  reme- 
died. Only  by  creating  a  specialized  agency 
in  the  Senate  for  the  handling  of  veterans' 
Eiffalrs  can  the  Senate  obtain  an  overall  view 
of  these  matters  and  only  in  this  way  can  we 
be  assured  of  effective  and  coordinated  legis- 
lative action  in  this  important  and  ever- 
expanding  field. 

By  concentrating  responsibility  for  veter- 
ans* matters  in  a  single  committee  whose 
members  will  be  In  a  poeltion  to  study  the 
problems  thoroughly,  the  Congress  can  best 
be  assured  that  the  Nation's  as  well  as  the 


veteran's  best   Interest  wUl   be  served  and 
balanced. 

The  need  for  such  a  committee  Is  obvious. 
The  support  for  forming  such  a  committee 
among  the  Members  of  the  Senate  is  substan- 
tial. The  time  for  aU  veterans'  organiza- 
tions to  join  forces  in  an  all-out  effort  to 
achieve  this  goal  is  now. 


PARTISAN  POLITICAL  SPEECHES  BY 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  to- 
day's Washington  Daily  News  there  is 
an  article  entitled  "JJFX..  Raps  Ike's 
Power  Politics,"  with  the  dateline  of 
Great  Falls,  Mont. 

I  regret  that  the  article  indicates  that 
there  has  been  a  departure  into  the  par- 
tisan political  arena  from  the  officially 
announced  nonp>olitical  trip  which  this 
was  supFKJsed  to  be  by  our  Chief  Execu- 
tive to  the  Western  States  in  the  interest 
of  conservation. 

I  think  it  is  regrettable  that  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  are  bearing 
the  entire  cost  of  this  trip.  I  hope  the 
speeches  will  be  carefully  analyzed  and, 
to  the  extent  that  they  have  become 
partisan  p>olitical  speeches,  that  an  al- 
locable portion  of  the  cost  of  the  trip 
will  be  borne  by  the  National  Democratic 
Committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

President  Opens  Up  on  GOP — J.  P.  K.  Raps 
Ike's  Power  Politics 

Great  Palls,  Mont..  September  26.— Presi- 
dent Kennedy  today  attacked  the  electric 
power  policies  of  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration. 

Until  today,  Mr.  Kennedy's  criticism  of 
the  Republicans  had  been  somewhat  muted. 
He  devoted  himself  largely  to  praise  for 
Democrats  and  what  they  had  done  to  pre- 
serve and  advance  conservation  and  reclama- 
tion, and  protect  natural  resources,  particu- 
larly In  the  upper  plain  States. 

His  speech  prepared  for  delivery  here  to- 
day In  the  hometown  of  Senate  Democratic 
leader  Mike  Manspizlo  took  a  different  and 
stronger  tack,  however.  Mr.  Kennedy  was 
specific  in  his  criticism  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration  power  policies  and  practices. 
At  one  point  he  referred  to  blunders  of  the 
years  Immediately  preceding  his  election  to 
the  White  House.  And  he  spoke  of  exploita- 
tion by  private  Interests  permitted  by  an- 
other administration. 

He  did  not  call  the  former  President  by 
name,  but  he  did  name  one  of  the  Eisenhower 
Cabinet  officers — the  late  Interior  Secretary 
Douglas  McKay.  He  reported  proudly  how 
the  current  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L. 
Udall,  had  replaced  Mr.  McKay's  policies  to 
the  public's  benefit. 

Mr.  Kennedy  also  praised  Agriculture  Sec- 
retary OrvUle  Freeman  for  having  quickly 
dispelled  "the  cloud  of  political  control 
which  had  hung  over  the  loan  authority  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration" 
when  the  Kennedy  administration  entered 
office. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  MUSKIE  ON 
THE  PROBLEMS  OF  OUR  FISH- 
ERIES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  Senator  Edmxjnd  S.  Muskik,  de- 
livered an  address  on  September  25  to 
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guests  of  the  sixth  annual  New  England 
fish  and  seafood  parade  dinner  held  in 
Boston.  Mass. 

Senator  Muskis  has  long  been  a  friend 
of  our  fishermen.  He  has  again  shown 
this  in  his  recent  address,  by  a  straight- 
forward articulation  of  the  major  fac- 
tors contributing  to  the  fishing  industry's 
plight;  namely,  inadequate  fisheries  re- 
search and  antiquated  fishing  fleets. 

I  invite  the  Members  of  Congress  to 
give  their  close  attention  to  this  analysis 
of  the  problems  confronting  a  once- 
flourishing  industry,  and  the  legislative 
remedies  which  he  reviews  for  our  care- 
ful study. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Muskie's  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskis 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  visit 
Massachusetts,  the  home  of  so  many  dls- 
tfngulshed  Americans — past  and  present — 
from  President  John  Adams  to  President 
.Tohn  F.  Kennedy.  We  In  Maine  are  proud 
that  we  share  a  common  heritage  with  our 
sister  State  of  Massachusetts.  Until  1T76, 
we  were  both  part  of  the  same  English  col- 
ony. Until  1820,  as  citizens  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  we  elected  the 
same  Governors.  Although  we  then  became 
separate  States,  we  have  remained  good 
neighbors,  sharing  many  responsibilities, 
many  accomplishments. 

One  element  of  our  common  heritage  is 
our  Nation's  fishing  Industry.  It  was  here 
In  Massachusetts  In  the  early  days  of  the 
17th  century,  in  Boston,  Plymouth,  and 
Salem,  that  the  commercial  fishing  Industry 
of    the   United    States   was   born. 

We  In  Maine  take  no  back  seat,  for  it 
was  in  Bath  In  1607  that  the  Virginia, 
the  first  vessel  constructed  by  Americans, 
was  built.  By  1762.  a  commercial  shipyard, 
which  built  hundreds  of  fishing  vessels, 
was  in  full  operation  In  Bath.  Bath  today 
continues  In  the  same  tradition,  buUding 
missile  frigates  for  our  Nation's  defense. 

Together,  Maine  and  Massachusetts  have 
participated  in  the  development  of  the  Amer- 
ican fishing  Industry.  New  ETnglanders  built 
the  clipper  ships.  New  England  fishermen 
on  whaling  expeditions  to  the  south  seas 
founded  many  a  New  England  fortune.  No 
fishing  grounds  were  too  far,  no  risks  too 
great  for  them.  Prom  that  position  of 
worldwide  preeminence,  we  have  witnessed 
a  decline  in  the  fortunes  of  our  fishing  in- 
dustry. Instead  of  our  fishermen  bringing 
their  catches  from  the  South  Pacific,  we 
have  sighted  Russian  and  Japanese  vessels 
fishing  within  our  3-mile  limit. 

In  1956,  the  United  States  ranked  second 
to  Japan  as  a  fishing  nation.  In  1961,  we 
followed  not  only  Japan,  but  also  Peru,  Red 
China,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  national  fish  catch  has  not  increased 
since  1940,  but  our  fisheries  Imports  have  in- 
creased approximately  400  percent. 

Bringing  the  problem  a  little  closer  to 
home.  Imports  of  groundfish  and  Atlantic 
Ocean  perch  fillets  have  risen  from  107 
million  pounds  In  1952  to  221  million  pounds 
in  1962.  an  Increase  of  107  percent. 

What  Is  the  cause  of  this  predicament? 
Woat  can  be  done  to  rebuild  our  fishing 
industry? 

The  problems  of  our  fishing  industry  are 
clear  and  obvious — Inadequate  fisheries  re- 
cearch  and  an  antiquated  fishing  fleet, 
coupled  with  competition  from  foreign  fish- 
ing industries  which  benefit  from  extensive 
Government  support  In  these  areas.  For 
our  Ooverrmient  to  Ignore  these  problem 
areas  would  amount  to  national  neglect. 


Of  all  domestic  Industries  utilizing  nat- 
ural resources,  the  fishing  Industry  has  been 
the  most  neglected.  In  fiscal  year  1961, 
the  U.S.  Government  spent  $5.8  billion 
on  agricultural  programs — $68  million  on 
mineral  resources.  The  total  outlay  on  pro- 
grams for  the  fishing  industry  was  $35.4  mil- 
lion. In  addition  to  being  the  most  neg- 
lected of  all  natural  resource  Industries,  the 
fishing  Industry  has  had  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  foreign  competition  frcwn  low-wage,  sub- 
sidized foreign  fishing  industries. 

The  record  shows  that  the  duties  collected 
on  foreign  fish  Imports  have  risen  from  $6 
million  in  1936  to  $16  million  in  1961.  Dur- 
ing that  same  period,  the  value  of  foreign 
fishery  imports  has  risen  10  times  from  $40 
million  in  1936  to  just  under  $400  million 
in  1961. 

Four  times  the  domestic  fishing  Industry 
has  approached  the  Tariff  Commission  re- 
questing relief.  Twice  the  Tariff  Commission 
recommended  that  action  be  taken.  On 
both  occasions.  President  Elsenhower  re- 
jected the  Tariff  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions on  the  grounds  that  our  relations  with 
other  countries  would  be  adversely  affected. 

Through  1961.  our  Government  had  ex- 
tended a  total  of  $297  million  in  foreign  aid 
to  other  countries  to  help  them  build  up 
their  fisheries  to  compete  with  us.  Incredi- 
ble as  It  may  sound,  this  sum  of  $297  million 
exceeds  by  about  $88  million  the  sum  our 
Federal  Government  had  Bp>ent  on  our  own 
fishing  Industry  during  the  same  period. 

As  chairman  of  the  special  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution,  I 
find  It  Ironic  that  while  Federal,  State  and 
local  governments  have  spent  millions  of  dol- 
lars In  preventing  the  pollution  of  our  In- 
land and  coastal  waters,  relatively  little  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  development  and 
promotion  of  the  food  resources  of  these 
waterways. 

I  could  continue  on  listing  in  great  detail 
the  neglect  and  the  obstacles  which  have 
burdened  our  once  flourishing  fishing  Indus- 
try. The  past  record  has  been  dismal,  but 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  there  is  a  grow- 
ing realization  In  Congress  that  the  fisheries 
Industry  Is  Important  to  the  future  of  the 
United  States.  Massachusetts  can  take  a 
great  deal  of  credit  for  the  change  In  the 
climate  of  opinion.  Massachusetts  Sena- 
tors have  worked  long  and  hard  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  healthy,  productive  fishing 
Industry.  Leverett  Saltonstall,  John  F. 
Kennedy,  and  now  Ted  Kennedy  have  been 
active  In  this  fight.  Special  credit  should 
be  given  to  Ben  Smith,  who  was  brought  up 
in  the  Gloucester  fishing  industry,  who 
knows  the  problems  the  industry  faces,  and 
dramatlBed  them  In  his  memorable  address 
before  the  Senate  last  year,  when  he  pro- 
posed a  realistic  program  for  our  fisheries. 

As  you  all  know,  Ben  Is  now  an  amt>as- 
sador.  He  has  been  appointed  as  our  Na- 
tion's first  ambassador  for  fisheries.  This  Ls 
a  significant  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  the  fisheries  Industry.  Moreover,  the 
President  has  picked  the  right  man  to  do 
the  job. 

The  improvement  In  the  legislative  climate 
for  fisheries  legislation  can  best  be  measured 
by  the  number  and  variety  of  fisheries  bills 
before  Congress  for  consideration.  We  all 
know  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  in- 
troducing a  bill  and  enacting  it  into  law, 
but  based  upon  the  action  taken  thus  far, 
I  do  feel   there  Is  reason  for  optimism. 

I  would  like  to  review  brlefiy  the  more 
significant  fisheries  bills  which  are  before  the 
Senate  by  describing  their  content  and  not- 
ing their  present  statiu. 

All  Americans  are  deeply  concerned  with 
violations  of  our  International  waters  by 
foreign  fi.shlng  vessels.  Several  Japanese  and 
Russian  vessels  have  been  sighted  within  3 
miles  of  the  Alaskan  coast.  There  has  been 
a  longstanding  need  for  both  the  strength- 
ening of  American  laws  prohibiting  foreign 


fishing  In  our  territorial  waters  and  the 
establishment  of  effective  penalties  and  pro- 
cedures to  enforce  these  prohibitions.  A 
fine  of  $10,000  or  imprisonment  of  up  to  1 
year  or  both  are  specified  in  Senate  bill 
1988  introduced  by  Senator  Bartlett,  of 
Alaska.  In  addition  to  enforcing  our  laws 
within  the  3-mile  territorial  waters  limit, 
this  bill  would  also  cover  a  200-mlle  limit 
on  the  Continental  Shelf  with  respect  to  fish- 
ing for  crabs  and  other  fish  resources  at- 
tached to  the  ocean  fioor.  This  legislation 
has  been  approved  by  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee;  and  It  has  been  cleared  for  fioor 
action  by  the  Senate  Democratic  policy  com- 
mittee. 

This  Is  one  instance  In  the  history  of  Con- 
gress where  no  opposition  was  expressed. 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  the  Navy  and 
the  Coast  Guard,  the  Interior  and  State  De- 
partments all  agree  that  this  legislation  is 
needed  and  should  be  enacted.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  blU  will  pass  the  Senate. 

Senator  Ernest  Gruening,  of  Alaska,  and  I 
have  Introduced  legislation,  S.  1816,  designed 
to  Increase  our  territorial  limit  from  3  to  12 
miles.  If  Congress  shovild  take  action  on 
both  these  bills  our  fishermen  would  have 
additional  waters  they  could  fish  exclusively 
and  our  Coast  Guard  would  have  the  power 
to  enforce  U.S.  authority  in  these  waters. 

Twenty-eight  nations  already  enforce  a 
larger  territorial  limit  than  3  miles.  The 
largest  limits  are  those  enforced  by  Chile 
and  Ecuador,  200  miles.  The  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment has  announced  its  Intention  of  in- 
stituting a  12-mile  territorial  waters  limit 
in  mid-May  of  1964,  measured  from  head- 
land to  headland.  This  Is  of  critical  Im- 
portance in  New  England.  The  limit  would 
encompass  enormous  areas  such  as  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  on  the  Atlantic  side  and 
Queen  Charlotte  Sound  on  the  Pacific.  It 
could  include  the  Bay  of  Pundy. 

Prime  Minister  Pearson  has  indicated  that 
traditional  and  treaty  rights  of  the  United 
States  would  be  taken  into  consideration. 
President  Kennedy  baa  indicated  that  he 
wiU  reserve  our  rights.  Our  position  in  what 
have  been  traditionally  joint  fl'«>'«"g  areas 
should  not  be  jeopardized. 

Regardless  of  any  action  taken  by  Canada, 
our  country  needs  this  limit  as  a  matter  of 
self-protection.  If  we  do  not  look  out  for 
ourselves,  we  can  be  certain  that  fishermen 
from  other  nations  will  not  hesitate  to  move 
in  and  deplete  *^e  stock  of  fish  resources  ad- 
jacent to  our  coast. 

But  this  legislation  does  not  solve  the 
major  problems  which  face  oxxi  fishing  in- 
dustry. Neither  of  these  two  bills  would  af- 
fect foreign  fishing  activities  outside  a  12- 
mile  distance  from  our  coast.  The  primary 
operations  of  foreign  fishing  interests  take 
place  beyond  that  point.  This  Augvist  the 
Coast  Guard  counted  169  Russian  fishing 
vessels  off  the  Georges  Banks.  To  compete 
successfully  outside  our  territorial  waters, 
we  must  revitalize  our  fishing  Industry  so 
that  it  can  cope  with  the  state  subsidized 
efforts  of  foreign  nations. 

Although  commercial  fishing  Is  a  serious 
area  of  cold  war  competition,  it  U  much 
bigger  than  that.  In  addition  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  fisheries  competition  comes  from 
Canada,  Denmark,  Iceland,  Norway  and  a 
host  of  other  nations.  All  these  countries 
heavily  subsidize  their  Industries  both  in 
terms  of  fisheries  research  and  fishing  vessel 
construction.  If  our  Nation  is  to  coine  to 
grips  with  the  issue.  Congress  must  act  and 
act  soon,  to  give  our  fishermen  a  fair  chance. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  struggle  to  provide 
adequate  funds  for  fisheries  research  has 
met  with  complete  frustration.  The  origi- 
nal Intent  of  the  Saltonstall-Kennedy  act 
was  to  provide  research  and  marketing  funds 
to  stimulate  expanded  activities  in  these 
fields,  particularly  at  the  State  leveL  Un- 
fortunately, the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries has  been  forced  to  use  most  of  its  re- 
search funds  for  continuing  programs  on  a 
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nation*!  level.  The  Bxu«au  U  doing  an  ^• 
cellent  Job  in  the  research  field,  but  It '  1< 
tinable  to  provide  the  financial  support  te- 
qulred  to  stimulate  research  urgently  needed 
on  specific  fisheries  products  at  the  St4te 
level. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  State  legislatures  «re 
hard  pressed  for  revenue  sources.  They  milst 
search  for  financial  support  elsewhere.  In 
view  of  the  present  state  of  our  f^hl^g 
Industry,  Congress  must  meet  this  urgent 
need.  i 

I  have  cosponsored  Senate  bill  S.  687, 
which  would  provide  an  annual  $5  miUlonjln 
funds  to  be  divided  among  the  States  for  Ijhe 
establishment  of  research  programs  designed 
to  meet  each  State's  Individual  problems. 
The  bill  should  encourage  better  cooperation 
and  coordination  of  research  by  State  and 
Federal  agencies,  eventually  resulting  In  tihe 
overall  national  Improvement  of  our  fish 
catch.  The  Senate  has  passed  the  bill.  Ii;  Is 
now  under  consideration  by  the  House  |of 
Representatives. 

Tou  are  all  familiar  with  the  law  passed 
In  1792.  which  requires  that  American  fUh- 
ennen  must  purchase  U.S.  built  vessels,  itie 
cost  of  these  vessels  Is  high.  The  subshdy 
is  relatively  low.  Foreign  fishermen  can 
pxirchase  low-cost,  modern,  well-equipped 
so-called  factory  ships  heavily  subsidized  by 
their  governments. 

The  practical  result  has  been  that  we  op- 
erate small,  obsolete  vessels  while  foreign 
fleets  have  added  large,  modem  ships 
equipped  with  the  latest  In  technological  de- 
vices. These  foreign  fleets,  because  of  their 
superior  equipment  and  consequent  lower 
operating  costs,  have  had  great  success  In 
edging  their  way  Into  traditionally  Amerloan 
fishing  grounds  and  our  own  domestic  m4r- 
kets.  I 

We  cannot  compete  with  foreign  fleets 
when  50  percent  o*  New  England's  latge 
trawlers  are  more  than  30  years  old.  If  Qur 
flshlng  fleet  Is  to  survive,  we  must  give  gur 
fishermen  the  tools  to  do  the  Job.  Passage 
of  Senate  bill  S.  1006  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  to  Increase  subsidy 
pa3rments  on  fishing  vessel  construction  frOm 
33  Vi  to  55  percent  would  be  one  lmport«nt 
step  toward  solving  the  problem. 

Research,  more  modern  fishing  vessels,  npw 
approaches  to  the  problems  of  the  industry 
are  the  key  to  futiire  success.  I  hope  we  dan 
develop  a  llsh  protein  concentrate  industry 
which  will  use  our  Nation's  fish  resotircesjto 
feed  the  food-starved  countries  of  Afrljca, 
Asia,  and  Latin  America.  Here  we  can  com- 
bine a  successful  business  operation  with  <he 
humanitarian  goal  of  feeding  the  underdevtel- 
oped  nations  of  the  world.  It  has  been  e^l- 
mated  that  this  process  might  account  for  the 
sale  of  some  300  to  500  million  additlotial 
pounds  of  New  England  fish  each  year.  Tfhe 
problem  lies  in  obtaining  approval  of  the 
process  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admlniswa- 
tion.  The  FDA  has  thus  far  forbidden  the 
sale  of  flsh  protein  concentrate  In  the 
United  States  unless  the  flsh  used  in  %he 
process  have  been  cleaned,  decapitated,  amd 
detailed. 

If  this  process  were  required,  the  produc- 
tion cost  of  the  concentrate  would  hike  Ex- 
penses so  much  that  the  product  could  jno 
longer  be  profitably  produced.  Furthermore, 
it  would  not  result  in  a  more  wholesotne 
product.  "FPC"  Is  pure  and  wholesome  n^w. 
I  am  hopeful  that  this  controversy  can  soon 
be  successfully  resolved.  Through  the  de- 
velopment of  flsh  protein  concentrate,  our 
country  could  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  future  of  mankind. 

Our  Nation  has  embarked  on  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  oceanographic  develop- 
ment. The  Interagency  Committee  on 
Oceanography,  vmder  the  direction  of  Pr<sl- 
dent  Kennedy's  scientific  adviser.  Dr.  Jerome 
Weisner,  formerly  of  M.I.T.,  Is  planning  and 
coordinating  an  all-out  scientific  attack  on 


oceanic  problems,  with  the  objective  of  un- 
locking the  secrets  of  the  ocean  depths. 

The  real  problem  in  this  area  has  been  one 
of  emphasis.  The  need  for  an  all-out  pro- 
gram of  oceanographic  research  is  recog- 
nized by  our  Nation's  scientists.  Some  ex- 
perts feel  that  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
from  our  oceans  could  prove  more  valuable 
than  the  benefits  which  can  be  derived  from 
outer  space.  A  greater  public  awareness  of 
the  Importance  of  oceanography  Is  required. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  a 
bill,  H.R.  6997,  which  specifically  expresses 
our  conunltment  to  a  national  oceanographic 
development  program.  Hearings  on  the  bill 
have  been  scheduled  for  October  24  before 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  Passage 
of  the  bill  will  help  to  provide  a  much  needed 
stimulus  toward  the  further  development  of 
a  resurgent  fishing   Industry. 

All  the  problems  I  have  discussed  thus  far 
merit  rapid  consideration  by  Congress.  It  Is 
time  for  effective  legislative  action.  The 
commercial  fishing  Industry  of  the  United 
States  has  been  shortchanged  by  the  U^S. 
Government  for  far  too  long.  Beyond  this, 
however,  the  fisheries  Industry  needs  to 
show  drive  suid  Initiative. 

The  Massachusetts  fishing  Industry  has 
effectively  committed  itself  to  an  attack  on 
the  problems  of  the  Industry.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend you  for  the  work  you  have  done  In  sup- 
porting the  construction  of  two  new  and 
modern  fishing  trawlers,  the  M.  V.  Massachu- 
setts and  the  Sturgeon  Bay.  In  addition, 
your  work  In  the  development  of  fish  protein 
concentrate  and  the  construction  of  an  FPC 
pilot  plant  In  New  Bedford  reminds  me  of  the 
spirit  our  ancestors  showed  in  developing  the 
clipper  ship  and  the  whaling  industry. 

The  American  fishing  industry  is  still  the 
most  vital  fishing  industry  in  the  entire 
world.  We  have  the  capability,  the  experi- 
ence, and  the  ingenuity.  You  in  Massachu- 
setts have  begun  to  make  individual  com- 
mitments to  revitalize  the  entire  domestic 
fishing  industry.  Tou  have  shown  that  you 
are  willing  to  tackle  this  immense  problem 
on  your  own.  Those  who  proudly  represent 
the  commercial  fisheries  of  the  United  States 
in  Congress  will  make  every  effort  to  see  that 
our  Federal  Government  assists  you.  rather 
than  penalizes  you;  that  It  works  with  you; 
and  that  it  helps  provide  the  tools  to  do  the 
Job. 


TAX  CUT— YES  NOW:  THE  JUDG- 
MENT OP  THE  NEW  BEDFORD 
STANDARD  TIMES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  recent  edition  of  the  New  Bedford 
Standard  Times  there  appeared  a  force- 
ful editorial  which  deserves  the  r.tten- 
tion  of  the  Senate.  This  thoughtful 
piece  emphasizes  that  we  need  a  tax  cut, 
and  need  it  now.  This  comment  on  an 
issue  which  is  now  squarely  before  the 
Senate  is  especially  meaningful  because 
of  its  timeliness. 

The  New  Bedford  Standard  Times  has 
a  unique  record  of  condem  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  communities  which  it  serves, 
as  well  as  of  the  Nation.  Because  of  its 
close  involvement  in  its  community  af- 
fairs, when  this  newspaper  writes  of  the 
effect  of  a  tax  cut  on  Jobs,  on  avoidance 
of  recession,  on  new  markets,  and  on 
strengthening  the  dollar,  it  knows  where- 
of it  speaks.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
this  editorial  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  especially  commend  the 
Informed  quality  of  the  New  Bedford 
Standard  Times  efforts,  for  they  stem 
from  deep  involvement  and  experience 
in  community  affairs. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wjis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tax  Cut — Yes,  Now 

Rarely  has  a  more  earnest  and  convincing 
appeal  come  from  the  White  House  than 
President  Kennedy's  statement  on  why  Con- 
gress should  approve  a  cut  in  Income  taxes 
now,  for  the  good  of  the  country  and  of  the 
American  family. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  address  In  behalf  of  the 
$11  billion  reduction  outlined  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  gave  these  suc- 
cinct reasons  why  the  legislation  must  not 
be  sidetracked,  postponed  or  ringed  with 
"if  s  and  huts" : 

Jobs:  Opportunity  for  those  now  unem- 
ployed, for  those  entering  the  labor  mar- 
ket, for  those  replaced  by  automation,  and 
better  positions  for  those  now  employed — by 
a  spurt  In  purchasing  power  and  therefore 
greater  business  activity. 

Avoidance  of  recession:  Statistical  anal- 
ysis shows  a  recession  every  42  months  since 
World  War  II,  a  cycle  due  to  recur  early  next 
year — caused  mainly  by  a  pressing  burden 
of  taxes  on  Individuals  and  corporations. 

New  markets:  Higher  consumption  and 
inducement  to  greater  private  Investment 
In  business  and  industry  will  require  new 
machinery  and  factories  and  put  idle  ma- 
chines to  work,  bringing  new  domestic  out- 
lets equal  to  the  gross  national  product 
of  Canada  and  Australia. 

Strengthen  the  dollar:  A  spurt  in  the 
U.S.  economy  should  ease  the  fiow  of  gold 
abroad  by  making  the  Nation  more  competi- 
tive with  foreign  Industry,  and  making  our 
products.  Instead  of  our  gold,  more  attrac- 
tive to  foreign  creditors. 

These  are  not  claims  manufactured  by 
an  administration  seeking  to  obtain  pas- 
sage of  its  legislation  through  a  Congress. 
They  are  the  conclusions,  too,  of  responsible 
groups  of  economists,  businessmen  and  in- 
dustrialists of  both  political  persuasions. 
The  opposition  to  the  President's  program  has 
not  been  on  what  It  will  accomplish,  but 
on  the  grounds  that  the  administration  is 
not  paralleling  the  proposed  tax  cut  with  a 
program  of  economy  in  the  Government. 

To  this  complaint,  the  President  had  this 
promise:  "No  wasteful,  inefficient  or  unnec- 
essary Government  activity  will  be  tolerat- 
ed. We  are  pledged  to  a  course  of  true  fis- 
cal responsibility  leading  to  a  balanced  budg- 
et in  a  balanced  full-emplo3rment  economy." 

That  would  seem  to  be  about  as  precise 
and  firm  a  commitment  to  prudent  house- 
keeping as  a  President  could  make. 

The  overall  consideration  is  an  immediate 
reduction  in  the  stifling  burden  of  taxes 
that  weighs  down  rich  and  poor  alike,  and 
restrains  the  adventuresome  flow  of  capital 
on  which  Jobs  and  prosperity  depend.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  feels  this  Is  the  most  Impor- 
tant domestic  issue  of  the  last  15  years  and 
has  made  a  strong  case  for  it.  Congress,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  will  give  him,  and  the  people, 
its  support. 

CHURCH  CONTROL  OF  THE  STATE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  for  September  23, 
1963.  contained  an  Illuminating  editorial 
by  David  Lawrence  entitled  "Church 
Control  of  the  State?"  This  editorial 
comments  in  a  most  thoughtful  manner 
upon  recent  tendencies  of  some  repre- 
sentatives of  some  organized  religious 
bodies  which  give  much  concern  to  all 
Americans  who  believe  that  the  consti- 
tutional principle  of  the  separation  of 
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church  and  state  must  be  preserved  If 
liberty  of  any  kind  is  to  endure.  History 
makes  it  crystal  clear  that  political 
liberty  cannot  exist  if  the  church  dic- 
tates to  the  state  and  that  religious 
liberty  cannot  exist  where  the  State  in- 
terferes with  religion.  Representatives 
of  organized  religious  bodies  do  a  great 
disservice  to  both  the  state  and  religion 
when  they  indicate  by  their  conduct  that 
they  have  more  faith  in  the  coercive 
power  of  law  than  they  do  in  the  persua- 
sive power  of  the  gospel. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Lawrence's  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  printed  as  follows: 

CHtTRCH  Control  of  the  State? 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  purpose  of  the  recent  march  on  Wash- 
ington was  to  influence  public  opinion  and 
especially  to  persuade  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  pass  certain  legislation  cov- 
ered in  the  so-called  civil  rights  program  rec- 
onunended  by  the  President. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  have  the  national  organizations  of  the 
Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  churches, 
respectively.  Joined  together  to  secure  the 
passage  of  a  particular  set  of  laws.  A  spokes- 
man for  one  of  these  organizations  said  the 
other  day  that,  "for  the  first  in  our  Nation's 
history,  America's  three  great  religious  faiths 
have  a  common  task  and  a  common  goal." 

Yet  only  3  years  ago.  even  before  the  na- 
tional political  conventions,  fears  were  being 
expressed  concerning  possible  church  Influ- 
ence In  government.  This  writer  said  on  this 
page  on  May  9,  1960: 

"We  are  confronted  today  with  the  so- 
called  religious  issue  In  American  politics. 

"Presumably  this  means  that  some  citizens 
believe  the  church  could  unduly  Influence 
the  policies  or  decisions  of  any  Roman 
Catholic  If  he  were  elected  President  of  the 
United  States. 

"But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  attempt  by 
various  churchmen  of  all  faiths  to  use  their 
positions  and,  indeed,  their  national  church 
organizations  as  a  means  of  engaging  in  the 
controversies  of  American  politics? 

"Before  we  are  ready  to  decide  Just  how 
much  influence  the  Catholic  church  may 
exert  on  a  man  elected  President,  we  must 
examine  some  of  the  pronouncements  from 
Protestant  churchmen  who  vigorously  defend 
the  right  to  Issue  through  their  national  or- 
ganizations statements  on  every  conceivable 
question  of  governmental  policy.  These 
range  from  public  comments  on  integration 
or  segregation,  to  denunciations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa  and  proposals  for 
diplomatic  recognition  of  the  Red  China 
regime  despite  its  record  of  inhumanity  and 
aggression.  Many  churchmen  Justify  their 
course  by  arguing  that  these  are  moral  ques- 
tions— a  definition  broad  enough  to  Include 
everything  political." 

It  was  hardly  foreseen  3  years  ago  that  all 
three  national  church  organizations  would 
unite  to  participate  in  an  organized  drive. 
Including  street  demonstrations,  to  secure 
the  passage  of  a  program  of  legislation.  The 
same  editorial  of  May  1960  made  this 
observation : 

"There  can  be  no  quarrel  with  the  right  of 
any  preacher  as  an  individual  to  speak  out 
on  any  question — political,  legislative,  moral, 
social,  or  economic.  But  may  he  presume  to 
speak  for  the  members  of  his  congregation? 
Or,  in  the  case  of  a  national  church  organi- 
zation, does  he  speak  even  for  all  the  clergy- 
men in  such  an  organization?  And  if  there 
Is  to  be  an  advisory  council  of  laymen  who 
are  to  serve  as  competent  advisers  in  the 
matter  of  farm  legislation  or  any  other  gov- 


ernmental problem,  are  we  to  ass\une  that 
they,  too,  speak  In  the  name  of  God?" 

Not  long  before  the  above  was  printed.  It 
was  disclosed  that  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  In  order  to  be  guided  on  national 
legislation,  sought  "competent  advice  and 
advisers — whether  on  a  farm  problem,  or  on 
international  affairs,  or  housing,  or  public 
education,  or  race  relations,  or  religious 
liberty." 

This  process,  when  carried  on  by  other 
organizations,  is  called  lobbying.  But,  while 
the  practice  has  Its  abuses,  it  is  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Constitution.  All  citizens  have 
the  right  to  petition  Congress,  but,  under  a 
Constitution  which  provides  for  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state.  Is  It  the  function  of 
the  church  to  use  Its  organizations  to  obtain 
the  passage  or  defeat  of  laws  that  have  no 
direct  bearing  on  the  operations  of  the 
churches? 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to  know 
the  Inside  story  of  the  march  on  Washing- 
ton, and  especially  what  occurred  In  any 
consultation  between  Government  oflBcials 
and  the  leaders  of  national  church  organiza- 
tions or  their  representatives — white  or  Ne- 
gro— in  making  the  arrangements  for  the 
demonstration.  Even  assuming  the  very  best 
of  motives,  the  facts  about  any  collabora- 
tion between  church  and  state  are  of  vital 
Interest  to  the  public. 

Churchmen  who  engage  In  political  debate 
take  a  big  risk.  If  they  consider  It  a  moral 
obligation  to  participate  in  a  march  on 
Washington  or  to  urge  the  passage  of  cer- 
tain laws,  they  logically  may  find  themselves 
endorsing  publicly,  not  only  as  individuals 
but  through  their  organizations,  a  particular 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  because  he 
espouses  their  moral  point  of  view.  The  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People — with  which  the  three  na- 
tional church  organizations  collaborated  in 
the  march  of  August  28 — has  already  an- 
nounced that  it  will  participate  actively  in 
political  campaigns  and  work  for  the  defeat 
of  those  Members  of  Congress  who  do  not 
vote  for  a  strong  civil  rights  bill. 

The  subject  of  segregation  or  integration 
has  become  a  political  Issue.  All  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  In  his  civil  rights  program 
are  being  pressed  for  passage  in  response  to 
what  is  believed  by  Its  sponsors  to  be  public 
opinion.  But  back  of  it  all.  to  no  small  ex- 
tent, is  the  administration's  drive  for  the 
Negro  vote — especially  in  the  big  Northern 
States  where  Republican  and  Democratic 
Party  candidates  vie  with  one  another  in 
trying  to  capture  that  bloc  of  votes. 

Churchmen  as  Individuals  have  every 
right  to  speak  for  or  against  any  legislation 
and  to  endorse  and  campaign  for  any  politi- 
cal candidate  for  office.  But  a  national  or- 
ganization of  churches  in  any  denomination 
should  not  become  involved  in  politics.  It 
should  not  lend  its  prestige  and  influence,  or 
participate  in  an  organized  lobby,  to  secvu-e 
the  passage  of  particular  laws. 

Many  preachers,  moreover,  have  been  in- 
clined every  now  and  then  to  give  priority 
in  their  sermons  to  discussion  of  speciflc 
pieces  of  legislation  currently  before  Con- 
gress, though  in  recent  years  many  laymen 
have  begun  to  feel  that  the  pastors  are  un- 
wisely spending  their  time  giving  lectures  on 
national  issues  instead  of  helping  their 
parishioners  to  understand  the  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  in  their  dally  lives. 

One  of  the  national  church  organizations — 
the  National  Council  of  Churches — claims 
to  represent  denominations  which  have  40 
million  church  members.  Have  these  indi- 
viduals been  consulted  about  the  recent 
activities  of  this  national  body,  or  Is  It  as- 
sumed that  the  pastor  of  a  church  Is  the 
chosen  representative  of  the  congregation 
and  can  speak  authoritatively  on  behalf  of 
all  his  parishioners?  The  national  spokes- 
man  of   one   of   the   three   denominational 


groups  openly  declared  the  other  day  that 
public  opinion  on  questions  of  governmental 
policy  must  be  formed  In  the  pews. 

Recently,  clergymen  not  only  have  taken 
part  In  street  demonstrations,  but  some  have 
been  arrested  for  engaging  In  disorder.  This 
participation  has  not  been  frowned  upon  by 
the  national  church  organizations. 

Discord  is  already  appearing  in  seme  of 
the  churches.  News  dispatches  last  week 
reported  that  the  governing  board  of  a  Meth- 
odist church  in  Danville,  Va.,  censured  its 
minister  and  ordered  him  to  refrain  from 
making  remarks  on  racial  matters  from  the 
pulpit. 

Not  all  clergymen  agree  that  the  power 
to  conduct  a  lobby  has  been  delegated  to 
these  national  church  organizations  by  the 
member  churches.  The  Reverend  C.  Lewis 
Irwin,  pastor  of  the  Covenant  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Indianapolis,  sent  a  letter  to  this 
magazine  in  May  1960  in  which  he  said: 

"By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  I 
see  Christ  or  the  apostles  placing  the  em- 
phasis of  the  Gospel  on  social  and  political 
agitation.  It  is  but  a  step  from  social  and 
political  agitation  to  legal  action,  and  legal 
action  must  be  backed  by  force  and  police 
action  to  be  legal.  Here  is  the  trouble  with 
present  integration  agitation — It  looks  to 
agitation  rather  than  a  change  of  heart.  Are 
we  seekinj^  to  run  the  business  of  the  church 
vsrlthout/the  Inspiration  and  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit?  The  central  truth  of  the  Gospel 
is  its  power  to  transform  human  hearts  by 
what  Jesus  did  through  His  cross,  resurrec- 
tion, and  outpouring  of  His  spirit  at  Pente- 
cost. 

"Communism  is  essentially  man's  mind  In 
control — and  relying  on  force  because  It  has 
not  the  secret  of  changing  human  natxire. 
Social  and  political  agitation  tend  to  veer 
In  this  rame  direction  because  It  no  longer 
trusts  in  God's  power  to  change  the  heart — 
and  so  it  plays  into  the  hands  of  conunu- 
nlsm."  « 

On  the  same  point,  Billy  Graham,  a  Prot- 
estant evangelist.  In  an  Easter  message  in 
April  1960  said: 

"The  Bible  also  recognizes  that  each  indi- 
vidual has  the  right  to  choose  his  own  friend- 
ships and  social  relationships.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  forced  integration  will  never 
work.  You  cannot  make  two  races  love  each 
other  and  accept  each  other  at  the  point  of 
bayonets.  It  must  come  from  the  heart  if 
It  Is  to  be  successful.  Otherwise,  we  can 
build  walls  of  hatred  and  prejudice  that  will 
take  generations  to  overcome. 

"Christ  said  that  our  problems  came  from 
within:  'Out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of 
life.'  The  Supreme  Court  can  make  all  the 
decisions  it  feels  are  necessary:  but.  unless 
they  are  implemented  by  good  will.  love,  and 
tuderstanding.  great  harm  will  be  done." 

This  writer  concluded  the  editorial  of 
May  9.  I960,  on  church  and  state  relation- 
ships as  follows: 

"May  a  layman  write  an  addendum? 
Churchmen  who  engage  in  politics  lose  the 
confidence  of  laymen  and  tend  to  become 
partisans  rather  than  objective  Instrumen- 
talities of  spiritual  help.  Unquestionably. 
God's  guidance  to  the  individual  Is  the  In- 
spiration we  must  depend  upon  for  a  solu- 
tion to  human  problems.  Guidance  comes 
as  we  seek  it.  and  the  stimulus  to  individual 
communion  with  God  is  avaUable  to  all  of  us 
through  our  respective  faiths. 

"Church  and  state  are  separated  by  man- 
date of  our  Constitution.  The  cooperation, 
however,  of  churchmen  and  other  citizens 
In  a  community  to  improve  the  social  welfare 
of  the  people  is,  of  course,  desirable  and 
proper.  But  let  us  remember  from  the  Book 
of  Mark  the  advice  that  Jesus  gave  to  the 
Pharisees:  'Render  to  Caesar  the  things  that 
are  Caesar's  and  to  Ood  the  things  that  are 
God's"." 
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THE  SERVICEMAN'S  RIGHT  TO 
LEGALLY  TRAINED  COUNSEL 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  introduced  S.  2003.  a  bill  designed  io 
more  adequately  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  military  personnel.  TMs 
measure,  which  was  cosponsored  by  Se^- 
T  ators  Bayh.  Cooper,  Fong.  HrusKa, 
Humphrey.  Long  of  Missouri,  and  Wit- 
LiAMS  of  New  Jersey,  would  prohibit  tlie 
sentencing  of  an  accused  serviceman  tola 
bad  conduct  discharge  unless  he  had 
been  furnished  with  a  qualified  lawTer  to 
represent  him  at  his  trial.  At  the  tirte 
this  bill  was  introduced,  there  was  pend- 
ing before  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
the  case  of  United  States  against  Kulp. 
No.  16.906,  in  which  the  question  wis 
raised  whether  or  not  the  sixth  amenq- 
ment  and  the  provisions  of  the  Unifortn 
Code  required  the  assistance  of  legally 
trained  counsel  for  the  accused  servict- 
man.  On  September  5.  1963.  the  couk-t 
handed  down  its  decision  holding  that, 
under  existing  law,  there  is  no  require- 
ment that  legally  qualified  counsel  t>e 
furnished  to  the  accused  serviceman  who 
is  being  tried  by  special  court-martiaU- 
even  though  such  a  court-martial  is  eri- 
powered  to  adjudge  a  sentence  to  a  bad 
conduct  discharge.  However,  it  Is  note- 
worthy that  each  of  the  members  of 
the  court  specifically  announced  in  Ube 
course  of  the  decision  that  legislation 
along  the  lines  of  S.  2003  was  highly  de- 
sirable. Judge  Homer  Ferguson's  con- 
curring opinion  discusses  the  need  for 
legislation  in  some  detail.  I  ask  imanji- 
mous  consent  that  the  pertinent  passage 
from  this  concurring  opinion  be  printtd 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  concurring  opinion  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follow^: 

THX    SXKVICZMAN'S    UGBT    TO    LEGAIXT 

TKAINED    COUNSEL  | 

To  say  that  a  practice  la  constitutional  la 
not  an  endorsement  of  Its  wisdom,  and  whtn 
my  brothers  speak  of  the  training  wbl^h 
every  olBcer  receives  In  military  law,  I  u<i- 
derstand  them  to  Intend  only  an  exposition 
of  the  manner  In  which  the  anomaly  of  la|r- 
men  practicing  criminal  law  developad, 
rather  than  to  place  upon  It  the  stamp  of 
their  approval.  Indeed,  12  years'  experience 
under  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Jus- 
tice dictates  the  need  to  provide  accus^ 
tried  by  special  courts-martial  and  subjected 
to  the  heavy  consequences  of  a  bad-condupt 
discharge  with  counsel  who  possess  legkl 
training  and  are  bound  by  the  ethical  op- 
Ugatlons  of  our  profession. 

An  officer  of  the  armed  services  of  necefe- 
slty  cannot  receive  the  training  required  to 
perform  adequtely  as  counsel  for  an  accused. 
At  the  most,  he  receives  a  general  orienta- 
tion coxirse  In  military  law  during  his  at- 
tendance at  varloiis  service  schools  or  tak^ 
a  few  subcourses  In  various  aspects  of  Uts 
administration.  At  no  time  Is  be  subject^ 
to  the  rigorous  and  Intensive  process  whl<^h 
fits  one  to  become  the  advocate  of  an  l|i- 
dlvldual  enmeshed  In  the  tolls  of  the  crlnjl- 
nal  law.  To  me.  It  Is  Just  unthlnkabl^Vo 
conclude  that  the  best  Intentional  layman 
can  be  taught  by  attendance  at  a  few  geti- 
ercdlzed  lectures  to  become  a  capable  rep- 
resentative of  another  in  a  criminal  prosec^i- 
tion.  The  argument  ts  the  same  as  if  o^e 
taUng  a  course  In  business  law  attempted  to 
represent  a  large  corportalon  In  a  merger 
or  antitrust  proceedings.  And.  as  military 
appellate  authorities  well  know,  the  resi^lt 
usually   looks   like  something  intended  ibr 


entertainment  at  a  church  social.  Indeed, 
the  board  of  review  sounded  In  this  very 
case  the  tocsin  call  of  multiple  prejudicial 
error. 

Aside  from  the  Inability  of  an  officer  coun- 
sel to  perform  his  duties  because  of  lack 
of  proper  grounding  in  law,  there  Is  also  the 
Important  question  of  the  ethical  responsi- 
bilities Imposed  by  our  profession  upon  Its 
members.  Laymen  will  never  understand  an 
attorney's  devotion  to  the  Interests  of  an 
"obviously  guilty"  client  or  the  slnglemlnd- 
ed  loyalty  to  the  latter's  cause  which  almost 
unexceptlonally  characterizes  the  practice  of 
law.  Too  often,  it  must  seem  to  the  offi- 
cer untrained  In  the  law  that  his  duty  lies 
in  the  direction  of  the  armed  force  to  which 
he  tselongs  rather  than  to  the  accused  whom 
he  represents,  and  there  has  not  been  Incul- 
cated In  him  any  of  the  principles  which  so 
naturally  form  a  part  of  the  legal  profession 
and  which  have  Impenetrably  shielded  the 
client's  cause  through  the  ages.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult enough  for  a  military  lawyer  to  with- 
stand the  pressures  exerted  against  his  prin- 
cipal In  the  name  of  discipline  and  author- 
ity. See  United  States  v.  Kitchens,  12 
USCMA  589.  592.  31  CMR  175,  178.  It  seems 
to  me  well  nigh  impossible  for  one  un- 
trained both  In  the  law  and  the  inviolable 
standards  of  the  legal  profession  to  put  to 
one  side  what  he  might  conceive  as  his  re- 
sponsibility to  the  service  and  devote  him- 
self entirely  to  the  Interests  of  an  Individ- 
ual whom  he  may  privately  think  undesir- 
able. 

Nor,  as  the  Chief  Judge  states,  is  auto- 
matic appellate  review  a  substitute  for  uti- 
lization of  legally  trained  counsel.  As  was 
recently  noted  by  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
a  distinguished  lawyer.  Jurist,  and  legislator, 
on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate: 

"In  the  event  the  accused  Is  sentenced 
to  a  bad  conduct  discharge  by  a  sp>eclal 
court-martial,  there  will  be  extensive  appel- 
late review  of  the  findings  and  sentence  pur- 
suant to  articles  66  and  67  of  the  Uniform 
Code,  10  United  States  Code  sections  866, 
867  •  •  •;  but  this  is  a  review  "on  the  basis 
of  the  entire  record."  If  evidence  or  Infor- 
mation favorable  to  the  accused  has  not 
been  placed  In  the  record  by  his  counsel 
who,  by  reason  of  his  lack  of  legal  training, 
may  not  recognize  what  evidence  would 
probably  benefit  the  accused — then  the  ap- 
pellate defense  counsel  are  unable  to  take 
advantage  thereof  In  the  accused's  behalf." 
[  CoNGRESsiONAi.  Record,  p.  14146,  Aug.  6. 
1963.] 

The  many  guilty  pleas  which  we  have  re- 
viewed on  the  basis  of  skimpy  transcripts 
bear  eloquent  witness  to  the  cogency  of 
Senator  Ebvin's  comments.  How  are  we  to 
know  the  real  truth  of  the  matters  Involved, 
If  the  accused,  upon  the  advice  of  a  non- 
lawyer,  chooses  to  confess  his  guilt  Judi- 
cially and  nothing  Is  placed  In  the  record  to 
support  the  validity  of  his  plea  except  a 
formula  prated  from  the  Manual  for  Courts- 
Martial,  United  States,  1951?  We  can  go 
only  upon  the  record  in  measxiring  its  legal 
sufficiency  to  support  the  findings  and  sen- 
tence. Yet,  we  are  truly  Ignorant  of  what 
might  have  been  done  had  the  accused's  evi- 
dence been  viewed  by  an  attorney  thoroughly 
versed  In  the  law  and  bound  by  the  sanc- 
tions of  the  Canons  of  Ethics  to  advise  and 
counsel  with  his  client  In  the  best  traditions 
of  Anglo-American  advocacy. 

The  Army  long  ago  recognized  the  basic 
unfairness  In  sentencing  an  accused  to  a 
bad-conduct  discharge  when  he  wtis  repre- 
sented by  lay  counsel.  Soon  after  the  code 
became  effective,  It  took  steps  to  eliminate 
the  penalty  in  special  courts-martial  by  for- 
bidding the  appointment  of  reporters  to  pre- 
pare the  necessary  verbatim  record  of  trial. 
See  AR  22-145,  and  Code,  supra,  article  19, 
10  United  States  Code  Section  819.  In  like 
manner,  the  Air  Force,  as  Judge  KUday  points 
out.  has  provided  attorneys  to  represent  both 


the  Government  and  the  accused  in  those 
cases  In  which  the  latter  may  be  subjected 
to  such  severe  punishment. 

We  have  ourselves  decried  the  dangers  in 
lay  practice  of  law.  In  consequence,  we  have 
resolutely  refused  to  Invoke  the  doctrine  of 
waiver  In  those  instances  in  which  the  ac- 
cused has  not  been  represented  by  trained 
counsel.  United  States  v.  Kelley,  7  USCMA 
584,  23  CMR  48;  United  States  v.  Hatter,  8 
USCMA  186,  23  CMR  410;  United  States  v. 
Johnson.  14  USCMA  75,  33  CMR  287.  And  in 
a  related  area,  we  have  pointed  out  that, 
"Law  books  unnecessarily  In  the  hands  of 
laymen  may  be  as  dangerous  to  the  proper 
administration  of  justice  as  scalpels  in  the 
hands  of  laymen  may  be  to  the  success  of 
major  surgery."  United  States  v.  Kentner,  12 
USCMA  667,  669,  31  CMR  253.  255. 

It  Is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  legis- 
lation pending  before  the  Congress  to  elimi- 
nate the  role  of  the  nonlawyer  as  counsel  in 
special  coxirts-martlal.  Such  Is  but  one  of 
the  results  of  an  extensive  Investigation  Into 
the  administration  of  military  Justice  con- 
ducted by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights.  In  the  words  of  Its  dis- 
tinguished Chairman,  Senator  Ervin,  the 
penalties  suffered  by  an  accused  awarded 
a  bad-conduct  discharge  warrant  "the  assist- 
ance of  a  qualified  attorney"  at  his  trial — 
Congressional  Record,  August  6.  1963.  page 
14142.  In  light  of  the  fact  that  there  Is 
scant  difference  between  the  disgrace  and 
disabilities  encountered  by  one  so  sentenced 
and  one  receiving  a  dishonorable  discharge. 
I  can  only  note  my  full  agreement  with  the 
need  for  real  legal  assistance  In  these  cases 
and  my  hope  that  the  use  of  untrained 
officers  as  counsel  will  soon  Join  those  other 
anachronisms  with  which  the  history  of 
military  law  Is  studded. 

Again,  in  the  Senator's  words.  "No  objec- 
tive could  be  more  Important  at  the  pres- 
ent time  than  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  men  and  women  In  uniform 
who  stand  ready  to  protect  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States" — Congressional  Rec- 
ord. August  6.  1963.  page  14144. 

With  these  observations,  I  concur  in  the 
result  which  my  brothers  reach. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  since  its 
establishment  in  1951  the  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals  has  docketed  some  17,000 
cases,  almost  all  of  them  involving  sep- 
arations from  the  armed  services  under 
other  than  honorable  conditions.  In 
light  of  this  experience  derived  from  re- 
viewing the  courts-martial  of  each 
armed  service,  the  views  of  the  three 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
as  to  the  great  need  for  legislation  like  S. 
2003  are  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 
And,  if  servicemen  are  to  be  provided 
with  the  safeguard  of  legally  trained 
counsel  in  any  proceeding  which  might 
result  in  their  receiving  discharges  under 
other  than  honorable  conditions,  then 
the  time  to  provide  that  safeguard  is 
now. 


PROPOSALS  FOR  FEDERAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT TO  ASSUME  CERTAIN 
LOCAL  BONDED  INDEBTEDNESS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently on  this  floor  I  decried  the  outrage 
which  certain  interests  would  perpetrate 
upon  the  American  people  by  persuading 
the  Congress  to  require  the  United  States 
to  add  to  its  own  financial  burdens  the 
responsibility  for  the  bonded  Indebted- 
ness of  the  Calumet  Skyway  Bridge  which 
is  in  default  and  thereby  has  become  the 
moral  obligation  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 
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The  supporters  of  this  raid  upon  the 
National  Treasury  would  have  the  United 
States  contribute  toward  the  redemption 
of  the  skyway  bonds  the  sum  of  $63,838,- 
000  on  the  basis  that  had  the  skyway, 
which  has  been  incorp>orated  into  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways,  been  constructed  in  the  first 
instance  as  part  of  that  system,  the 
United  States  would  have  contributed  90 
percent  of  the  cost  of  construction. 

I  spoke  in  opposition  to  this  attempt  to 
have  the  Federal  Government  relieve  lo- 
cal government  of  the  consequences  of  a 
business  risk  which  did  not  turn  out  to 
be  a  good  risk.  I  inquired,  in  effect, 
whether  those  who  supported  this  new 
drain  on  the  Nation's  fiscal  resources 
were  cynically  ignoring  the  likelihood 
that  their  program,  if  successful,  would 
pry  the  lid  from  a  Pandora's  box  of  claims 
for  like  treatment  for  other  municipali- 
ties and  for  States  which  might  well  wel- 
come similar  lifting  of  prospective  liabil- 
ities for  toll  roads  and  toll  bridges  which 
are  not  producing  the  revenues  as  antici- 
pated. 

My  words  were  more  prophetic  even 
than  I  had  thought.  Already  a  proposal 
has  been  advanced  by  a  Member  of  the 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Michigan 
that  the  Congress  go  to  the  rescue  of  the 
bondholders  whose  securities  are  a  lien 
upon  the  revenues  of  the  toll  bridge 
erected  across  the  Strait  of  Mackinac. 

Those  who  would  tap  Uncle  Sam's  till 
to  insure  against  the  consequences  of 
poor  judgment  or  overenthusiasm  or 
both  are  not  easily  disuaded  from  the 
pleasant  vista  of  a  primrose  path  to  fi- 
nancial solvency  at  others  expense. 
After  my  earlier  remarks  had  been  re- 
ported by  the  news  services  I  received 
through  the  mail  an  editorial  excerpted 
from  the  Chicago  Sunday  American 
newspaper  of  September  15. 

It  deals  with  the  statement  which  I 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Among 
other  things  the  editorial  stated: 

We  agree  with  Lausche  that  poor  Judg- 
ment was  used  and  overenthusiasm  Indulged 
in  by  city  officials  In  planning  and  building 
the  skyway.  But  the  fact  Is  that  the  struc- 
ture Is  finished  and  will  have  to  be  turned 
Into  a  freeway  eventually  or  else  shut  down 
and  left  to  weather  away.  And  the  Idea  that 
the  Federal  Oovernment  would  be  the  logical 
buyer  Is  sustained  by  the  fact  that  the  7>2 
miles  of  skyway  already  have  been  Incorpo- 
rated in  the  Federal  network  of  highways. 

The  editorial  is  not  content  to  refuse 
to  dismiss  the  Congress  as  the  candidate 
to  pull  the  skyway  out  of  the  morass  of 
financial  difficulty  in  which  it  is  floun- 
dering. It  would  have  the  Congress  also 
become  the  guardian  of  the  welfare  of 
all  the  toll  roads  in  the  Nation.  In  the 
veiy  first  paragraph  the  editorial  says: 

We  think  (Lausche)  and  all  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  should  be  Interested  In 
forming  an  idea  of  what  to  do  about  toll 
roads  eventually  instead  of  fervently  oppos- 
ing proposals  that  the  Federal  Government 
take  over  the  Chicago  Skyway  and  make  It  a 
freeway. 

This  theme  is  adverted  to  when  in 
summation  the  editorial  makes  the  ad- 
mission that  the  skyway  may  well  be 
only  the  first  toll  highway  facility  for 
which  Congress  would  be  asked  to  play 


the  i-oU  of  financial  savior.    The  final 
paragraph  of  the  editorial  puts  it  thus: 

We  think  the  struggle  between  toll  roads 
and  free  roads  is  Just  beginning  and  that, 
sooner  or  later,  chances  are  most  of  the  toll 
roads  will  be  taken  over,  one  way  or  another, 
as  free  expressways.  And  we  think  Senator 
Lausche  and  others  in  authority  should  be 
considering  a  solution  to  this  conflict  that 
will  prevent  It  from  wrecking  the  fine  high- 
way system  the  Nation  had  Just  started  to 
create. 

Significantly  enough  the  editorial  ear- 
lier refers  to  the  fact  that  the  Illinois 
tollway,  like  the  skyway,  has  felt  the 
chilling  influence  of  the  free  expressways 
laid  out  and  constructed  by  the  city  of 
Chicago.  Should  we  therefore  expect 
that  the  $410  million  Illinois  tollway  may 
become  a  third  suppliant  for  financial 
first  aid  by  the  Congress? 

I  suggest  that  the  authorities  which 
have  responsibility  for  the  financial 
health  of  toll  roads  and  toll  bridges 
themselves  shoulder  the  task  of  seeking 
solution  for  toll  facility  ills  other  than 
asking  the  whole  American  public  to 
bear  their  burden  for  them.  Obviously 
these  fine  highways  and  bridges  will  not 
be  permitted  to  "weather  away"  as  the 
editorial  dolefully  forecasts.  It  is  much 
more  likely  that  the  financial  well-being 
of  the  Nation  would  be  eroded  if  the 
Congress  were  to  open  the  gates  of  the 
Treasury  for  what  might  well  be  devel- 
oped into  a  veritable  flood  of  demands  for 
vast  amounts  of  money  to  make  these 
business  ventures  whole. 

The  suggested  approach  is  sound  nei- 
ther from  the  standpoint  of  morality 
nor  from  the  standpoint  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  will  recall 
that,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Highways  at  that  time,  I  was  a  co- 
author of  the  Highway  Act  of  1956  and 
also  of  the  Highway  Act  of  1958.  At  that 
time  an  attempt  was  made  to  incorpwrate 
the  toll  roads  into  the  superhighway 
structure,  with  the  Federal  Government 
assuming  financial  responsibility.  This 
was  rejected  by  Congress  at  that  time. 
The  decision  which  the  able  Senator 
urges  Congress  to  take  now  has  been  pre- 
viously taken,  and  it  would  be  necessary, 
in  order  to  accomplish  what  is  proposed, 
that  the  previous  decision  be  overturned. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  concur.  I  recall  the 
efforts  that  were  made  to  include  in  the 
act  provisions  which  would  have  required 
the  assumption  of  the  payment  of  the 
obligations  of  toll  roads,  and  that  the 
committee  and  Congress  refused  to  do  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Very  great  assistance  was 
provided  to  the  toll  roads,  however,  and 
I  think  perhaps  rightly  so  from  the  over- 
all standpoint,  in  that  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  was  designed  to  co- 
operate with  and  to  interconnect  with 
the  toll  roads,  thus  feeding  into  the  toll 
roads  vast  amounts  of  traffic  and  tolls 
into  the  coffers  of  the  toll  roads. 

This  has  made  a  number  of  toll  roads 
economically  feasible  and  profitable, 
which  would  not  othei-wise  have  been 
true. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  correct.  The 
Ohio  toll  road  was  built  while  I  was  Gov- 


ernor of  Ohio.  Subsequently,  while  I  was 
still  Governor,  the  question  arose  about 
the  building  of  parallel  roads  which 
would  have  siphoned  traflBc  from  the  toll 
highway.  I  refused  to  approve  it.  Al- 
though the  government  of  Ohio  and  its 
people  were  not  directly  obligated  to  pay 
the  bonds,  the  bonds  were  supported  by 
what  we  call  the  revenues.  The  judg- 
ment was  sound.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  that 
if  they  began  paying  off  the  Mackinac 
Bridge  and  the  Skyway  in  Chicago,  "West 
Virginia  had  better  start  coming  in  and 
saying  it  wants  help  on  its  highway,  and 
the  same  thing  should  apply  to  the  State 
of  Indiana  and  to  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  At  this  time  I  have 
the  responsibility  of  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Roads  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  Atten- 
tion is  being  given  to  this  subject  of  toll 
roads  and  our  highway  development  in 
all  its  facets.  It  has  been  indicated  that 
in  connection  with  the  Chicago  project 
the  original  proposal  in  the  House  has 
been  modified  to  provide  that  the  money 
for  reimbursement  be  taken  out  of  the 
general  fund,  instead  of  the  highway 
trust  fund.   The  premise  is  still  the  same. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore]  on  the  contribution  he 
made  during  the  period  when  he  was  ac- 
tive in  leadership  having  to  do  with  the 
highway  programs,  and  in  the  respon- 
sibility he  shouldered  which  I  now  as- 
sume. In  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
there  are  88  miles  of  toll  roads.  The 
situation  is  comparable  to  that  in  Ohio, 
in  that  the  State  of  West  Virginia  itself 
did  not  sell  and  assume  obligation  for 
the  bonds.  However,  there  is  an  implied 
responsibility. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  As  I  see  it  at  the 
present  time,  based  on  the  study  which  I 
have  made  and  the  authoritative  mate- 
rial which  I  have  read,  the  procedure 
which  is  being  contemplated  in  the  case 
of  the  Chicago  Skyway  Bridge,  if  adopted 
nationwide,  would  require  the  Federal 
Government  to  assume  an  additional 
burden  in  the  order  of  $4  billion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  beUeve  so. 


REFORMING  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY  SYSTEM 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a  re- 
markable article  in  the  October  Issue  of 
Foreign  Affairs  by  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Robert  V.  Roosa, 
entitled  "Reforming  the  International 
Monetary  System." 

Through  this  article  Mr.  Roosa  has 
announced  a  significant  shift  in  admin- 
istration policy  regarding  the  necessity 
for  a  discussion  among  IMF  members  of 
world  monetary  refonn.  At  the  July  8 
and  9  sessions  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee's  hearings  on  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments,  the  administration 
was  adamant  in  its  refusal  even  to  con- 
sider that  the  existing  international 
monetary  system  may  not  be  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  rapidly  expanding  in- 
ternational transactions.    In  fact  it  was 
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the  United  States  which  allegedly 
blocked  any  consideration  of  monetary 
reform  at  the  1962  session  of  the  IMF. 

Let  me  give  you  just  two  examples  of 
the  administration's  attitude  toward  this 
question.  Z>uring  the  July  8  hearings  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  I  asked 
Secretary  Dillon  whether  any  thought 
has  been  given  to  holding  an  interina- 
tional  conference  at  least  with  tha  10 
leading  industrial  countries  which  have 
indicated  a  disposition  to  discuss  this 
problem.  Secretary  Dillon  said  no.  not 
believing  that  an  international  confer- 
ence was  very  useful  unless  it  was  ^e- 
quately  prer>ared  and  we  knew  what  was 
to  come  out  of  iU 

At  his  August  20  news  conference  the 
President,  on  the  heels  of  the  highest 
annual  bsdance-of-pasmients  deficit4  of 
the  United  States  in  recent  times.  $5.2 
billion — at  an  annual  rate  during  the 
second  quarter  of  1963 — turned  dt>wn 
consideration  of  world  monetary  reform 
In  the  following  words : 

Bai^ncz  or  Patmknts 

Question.  ICr.  Pr«6ldent.  In  view  of  the 
flgurea  released  yesterday  by  the  Commerce 
Department  on  the  balance  of  lnternatl(|nal 
payments- 


Answer.  Yes. 
Question.  Does    the 


administration    tiave 


any  further  measures  It  la  ^Ing  to  recom- 
mend? It  looks  like  the  deficit  could  be  the 
largest  since  the  war 

Answer.  No.  I  dont  think  It  will  be.  frhe 
second  quarter  was  particularly  dlffl<ult 
Since  then  the  Indications  are  better.  In 
addition,  as  you  know,  we  have  taken  ttwo 
more  steps — really  three.  First.  Is  the  equali- 
zation tax.  Second  is  the  Interest  rates.  Ifind 
third  are  the  reduction  in  military  expetidl- 
tures  and  tying  our  foreign  aid  expendittdres 
here  In  the  United  States.  So  we  think  tjhat 
U  going  to  make  an  important  dlfleretice. 
Quite  obviously  we  will  have  to  look  at  jthe 
effect  of  all  of  those  proposals. 

Question.  Do  you  see  an  end  In  sight  wnen 
there  will  be  a  balance?  ] 

Answer.  Yes,  I  do,  because  I  think  tjhat 
by  one  means  or  another  we  will  bring  it 
into  balance.  Quite  obviously  we  could  >iot 
accept  it  (a  continuing  deficit).  But  we 
are  reluctant — quite  obvio'asly  we  are  Hot 
going  to  devalue,  because  there  Is  no  ne^s- 
slty  fcK-  it.  It  would  be  a  defeating  meas^ire. 
So  I  eliminate  that.  It  may  not  be  necessary 
for  us  to  proceed  any  further. 

You  can  see  already  the  effect  of  even  |the 
rather  limited  steps  we  have  taken — two  I  ef- 
fects. One,  the  effect  In  Canada  and  Japan 
of  the  equalization  tax  which  shows  the  de- 
flationary effect  of  this  kind  of  restriction, 
and  therefore  we  were  reluctant  to  do  It. 

Secondly,  there  was  an  article  in  the  ba- 
pers,  in  the  Times  on  Sunday,  about  the 
effect  of  the  Suro-dollar  of  our  Interest  fate 
rise.  So  everything  we  do  shakes  the  Wfest, 
the  monetary  system,  so  we  proceed  ^Ith 
care.  We  are  still  In  good  shape.  A  good 
deal  of  this  outflow  represents  assets  abroad. 
The  United  States,  while  a  good  deal  of 
money  is  going  out,  has  also  picked  ut>  a 
good  many  assets  in  Western  Europe  ind 
ail  around  the  globe.  | 

While  it  means  our  position  may  not  b4  as 
liquid  as  it  might,  it  doesn't  mean  we  lare 
not  in  a  strong  position  in  regard  to  pur 
ultimate  balance  sheet.  [ 

Question.  Will  that  call  for  any  action  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  IMP  (Internatlobal 
Monetary  Fund )  ?  ] 

Answer.  Not  that  we  have  planned.  But 
I  think  what  effect  the  Interest  rate  hasion 
the  short-term  flow,  this  tax  can  be  lmp|or- 
tant  and  this  cut  down  on  defense  and  Our 
Xoreign  aid  can  be  Important,  and  there  are 


other  steps  we  may  be  able  to  take.  We  feel 
that  with  the  rising  cost  in  Europe  that  we 
are  going  to  begin  to  come  Into  balance. 
We  are  going  to  bring  it  into  balance.  The 
question  is  we  would  like  to  bring  it  into 
balance  In  a  way  that  does  not  shake — as  I 
have  said,  we  don't  want  to  have  a  1928 
situation  where  you  take  an  action  to  pro- 
tect your  problem  here  and  you  cause  a  far 
greater  problem. 

I  think  this  situation  can  be  brought  un- 
der control.  What  we  are  now  doing,  I 
think,  is  an  Important  step  In  that  direction. 

Mr.  Roosa's  statement  1  month  later 
is  in  clear  contrast  to  the  President's 
position ; 

The  Bretton  Woods  system  is  nearlng  the 
end  of  its  second  decade,  a  decade  of  remark- 
able achievement.  Particularly  in  recent 
ye«uv.  it  has  shown  an  Impressive  capacity 
to  evolve  and  develop  in  response  to  rapidly 
changing  needs.  And  the  European  indus- 
trial nations  have  now  nearly  completed  5 
eventful  years  of  convertibility.  It  is  there- 
fore a  matter  of  simple  prudence  to  take 
stock — to  make  a  systematic  and  searching 
appraisal  of  the  international  monetary 
system — asking  whether  a  continuation  of 
recent  evolutionary  changes,  or  more  sweep- 
ing reforms,  will  be  needed  for  the  probable 
dimensions  of  futxire  requirements.  This 
is  a  matter  not  for  the  United  States  alone, 
but  for  review  by  many  countries,  singly  and 
through  the  various  international  financial 
organizations  In  which  they  participate. 

Just  as  U.S.  opposition  blocked  con- 
sideration of  monetary  reform  at  last 
year's  IMP  meeting,  the  favorable  atti- 
tude expressed  toward  reform  by  Mr. 
Roosa  in  this  article  is  a  signal  that 
should  the  proposal  for  a  "systematic  and 
searching  appraisal  of  the  international 
monetary  system"  be  made  at  next 
week's  annual  IMF  meeting  the  United 
States  would  be  sympathetic.  According 
to  newspaper  reports,  the  study  is  quite 
certain  to  be  decided  upon  during  next 
week's  IMF  meeting  and  will  most  likely 
be  conducted  by  the  "Paris  Club,"  em- 
bracing the  10  most  Industrially  ad- 
vanced members  of  the  IMF. 

For  the  past  several  months  I  have  in- 
tensively cami>aigned  for  world  mone- 
tary reform  and  have  introduced  Senate 
Concuirent  Resolution  53  on  July  10  to 
urge  the  administration  that  the  United 
States  take  the  initiative  within  the  IMP 
to  devise  new  means  of  permanently 
strengthening  the  international  mone- 
tary mechanism.  On  September  3,  diu*- 
ing  the  course  of  a  debate  on  the  bal- 
ance-of-pajrments  problem,  I  outlined 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  major  short- 
coming of  the  existing  world  payments 
mechanism : 

The  heart  of  the  problem  Is  that  though 
the  International  monetary  system  has  dem- 
onstrated effectiveness  in  such  a  situation 
as  the  Cuban  crisis  and  the  rejection  of  the 
British  application  for  membership  in  the 
European  Economic  Community,  the  unfor- 
tunate fact  Is  that  when  the  international 
monetary  system  Is  confronted  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  maladjustment  of  the  free  world's 
economy,  the  corrective  mechanisms  of  the 
existing  system  cannot  be  relied  upon  to 
operate  quickly  and  effectively  enough. 

Major  Imbalances  take  years  to  eliminate 
imless  they  are  corrected  by  measures  which 
hamper  economic  growth  or  world  trade. 
That  is  the  fundamental  dilemma  which  we 
face.  The  measures  which  we  tend  to  take — 
and  I  shall  analyze  those  in  a  few  moments — 
are  measures  which  tend  to  hamper  eco- 
nomic growth   or   world   trade.     What   the 


world's  monetary  system  needs  is  a  growing 
stock  of  international  credit  which  would 
permit  corrective  action  without  penalizing 
one  nation  or  one  group  of  nations,  and 
without  disrupting  International  trade. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  Mr.  Roosa  agrees 
with  this  view : 

Clearly,  if  more  reserves  were  available  to 
finance  deficits  in  the  overaU  balance  of  pay- 
ments of  countries  whose  economies  may  in 
the  future  be  temporarily  out  of  phase  with 
other  economies,  the  restorative  processes  of 
marketplace  adjustment  could  have  the  time 
they  need  to  bring  the  patterns  of  internal 
expansion  into  an  orderly  allnement  with 
foreign  markets,  and  reestablish  a  sustain- 
able balance  in  international  accounts. 
Without  that  time — that  is.  without  larger 
reserves  or  reasonably  sure  access  to  borrowed 
reserves — it  may  persuasively  be  argued  that 
some  countries  must  proceed  toward  their 
own  growth  objectives  in  fits  and  starts — 
periodically  halUng  or  inhibiting  domestic 
change  by  taking  temporary  measures  to  cut 
the  baiance-of-payments  deficit. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Roosa  for  calling 
for  an  examination  of  this  problem  in 
depth.  The  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee's hearings  in  July  provide  ample 
evidence  that  over  the  long  term  there 
will  be  a  shortage  in  international  li- 
quidity and  that  such  a  shortage  will 
impede  the  economic  expansion  of  the 
free  world.  I  believe  that  the  basic 
shifts  which  occurred  In  the  free  world's 
economy  necessitate  the  revision  of  the 
financial  institutions  created  at  Bretton 
Woods  in  1944.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
if  the  volume  of  international  transac- 
tions continue  to  increase  as  during  the 
past  15  years,  the  present  base  of  in- 
ternational credit — gold,  dollars,  and 
pound  sterling — will  have  to  be  supple- 
mented, most  likely  In  the  form  of  In- 
ternational credit  issued  by  a  reformed 
IMP — or  a  multinational  central  bank. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Roosa's  article  along  with  recent  news- 
paper articles  examining  the  implica- 
tions of  the  new  U.S.  position  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Reforming    the    International    Monetary 
System 

(By  Robert  V.  Roosa) 

Since  the  return  of  convertibility  among 
the  currencies  of  most  major  industrial 
countries  at  the  beginning  of  1959,  a  crisis 
affecting  at  least  one  major  currency  has 
threatened  each  year;  the  U.S.  balance-of- 
payments  has  been  in  continuous  large  def- 
icit; and  the  stability  of  the  convertible 
gold-dollar  and  sterling  system  has  been  in- 
creasingly questioned.  With  the  transition 
to  convertibility  proving  to  be  so  turbulent, 
doubts  have  arisen  over  the  adequacy  of 
liquidity  arrangements  for  the  future  and 
calls  for  a  great  reform  of  the  international 
monetary  system  have  quite  understandably 
been  intensified. 

For  most  of  the  first  5  years  of  convertl- 
bUity.  the  financial  officials  of  the  leading 
industrial  countries  have  necessarily  concen- 
trated their  efforts  on  developing,  through 
increasingly  close  and  harmonious  coopera- 
tion, one  facility  after  another  that  was 
adapted  to  the  immediate  needs  created  by 
the  new  circumstances.  To  have  turned 
aside  for  protracted  discussion  of  vast  Ideas 
for  major  reform,  before  the  outline  of  the 
new  convertible  system  itself  had  become 
scarcely   visible,   might   have   invited    each 
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Incipient  disturbance  affecting  any  currency 
to  become  a  disaster  for  all. 

But  most  of  the  foundations  for  a  new 
system  of  defenses  have  now  been  put  in 
place  and  effectively  tested  in  the  joint  ac- 
tion that  has  been  taken  to  contain  the 
heavy  pressures  on  sterling  in  the  spring 
of  1961  and  at  the  begining  of  1963;  to  neu- 
tralize the  monetary  impact  of  the  Berlin 
crisis  In  the  summer  of  1961;  to  halt  the  run 
on  the  Canadian  dollar  in  May-June  1962; 
and  to  avert  any  monetary  repercussions  of 
the  stock  market  collapse  in  May,  or  of  the 
Cuban   crisis    in   October    1962. 

Several  different  groupings  have  also 
evolved  among  governments  for  carrying  for- 
ward the  consultation  and  cooperation  that 
have  proved  so  useful  during  these  early 
years  of  convertibility.  While  the  further 
use  and  improvement  of  the  present  combi- 
nation of  new  and  old  arrangements  may 
well  prove  fully  adequate,  the  stage  has 
clearly  been  reached,  both  in  terms  of  facil- 
ities and  of  mutual  understanding,  when 
governments  can  in  prudence  examine  to- 
gether two  profound  questions:  Does  a  rea- 
sonable projection  of  the  present  course  of 
the  growth  of  monetary  reserves  point  to- 
ward a  possible  inadequacy  of  international 
liquidity  over  the  years  ahead?  And  if  such 
an  inadequacy  should  appear  p>ossible,  what 
steps  can  usefully  be  considered  now  to  pro- 
vide for  the  nature  and  dimensions  of  future 
needs  that  can  be  foreseen  or  foreshadowed? 

One  other  major  obstacle  might  still  Im- 
pede a  frank  and  searching  appraisal  of  these 
questior.s  by  the  various  governments — con- 
cern that  the  large  deficit  which  the  United 
States  U  still  running  in  its  balance  of  pay- 
ments would  distort  any  consideration  of 
longer  run  problems.  That  deficit  has,  to  be 
sure,  been  the  major  cause  of  imbalance  in 
the  international  payments  system  for  nearly 
6  years.  But  the  President's  program,  pre- 
sented on  July  18  of  this  year,  demonstrates 
emphatically  the  determination  of  the 
United  States  to  correct  its  own  deficit,  and 
to  keep  a  sharp  separation  between  that  ef- 
fort and  any  intergovernmental  review  of  the 
prospects  and  arrangements  for  international 
liquidity  In  the  future. 

This  article  does  not  attempt  an  evalua- 
tion, even  in  mlniatvire,  of  all  of  the 
imaginative  proposals  that  have  been  made 
for  reform.  It  does  attempt  an  introduction 
to  such  an  evaluation  by  distinguishing  three 
quite  different  conceptions  of  the  nature  of 
the  monetary  system  which  run  through 
various  proi>08als;  by  stressing  the  differences 
in  significance  among  tliree  different  mean- 
ings of  liquidity;  by  indicating  the  possible 
relevance  of  the  various  innovations  of  the 
past  few  years  for  the  liquidity  needs  of  the 
future;  and  finally,  by  briefly  cataloging  in 
four  main  groupings  the  proposals  on  which 
governments  might  most  usefully  proceed 
toward  a  clarification  of  views  among  them- 
selves. Most  of  these  proposals  differ  so 
widely,  and  views  on  each  are  so  deeply  held 
that  no  consensus  on  a  major  change,  nor 
even  a  consensus  as  to  whether  or  not  some 
kind  of  major  change  Is  needed,  can  be  ex- 
pected to  develop  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  without  a  long  period  of  exploratory 
discussion,  followed  by  extended  negotiation. 

n 

Some  of  the  reform  proposals  would  turn 
back  from  the  dual  system  of  monetary 
reserves — gold  and  foreign  exchange — that 
has  characterized  much  of  this  century. 
They  would  return  to  a  "full"  gold  standard 
by  doubling  or  tripling  the  price  of  gold  and 
then  removing  dollar  or  sterling  or  other 
foreign  exchange  from  the  world's  monetary 
reserves.  Proposals  of  this  kind  presume 
a  fixed  price  for  gold  after  a  one-time  drastic 
change  has  been  made  in  that  price. 

Another  set  of  proposals  moves  off  in  a 
quite  different  direction,  giving  up  a  fixed 
price  of  gold  entirely  and  providing  that  each 
currency  fluctuate  in  price  against  others. 


With  a  country  free  to  allow  its  exchange 
rate  to  drop  whenever  it  might  lose  reserves, 
projxjnents  argue  that  there  would  be  an 
economizing  of  reserves  and  the  world  would 
presumably  no  longer  need  to  be  as  con- 
cerned as  it  has  been  over  the  composition 
or  the  total  of  the  monetary  reserves  them- 
selves. 

Other  proposals — both  evolutionary  and 
revolutionary — move  in  still  a  different  di- 
rection. This  third  approach  would  include 
in  reserves  a  more  flexible  and  larger  volume 
of  foreign  exchange  or  internationalized 
credit  than  Is  used  today,  superimposing  this 
upon  the  slow  accretion  of  gold  that  reaches 
the  world's  monetary  reserves.  In  most 
cases,  proposals  of  this  character  would  con- 
tinue the  present  settled  gold  price  of  $35 
per  ounce. 

In  effect,  these  are  three  fundamentally 
different  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the 
monetary  system  that  is  needed:  a  full  gold 
standard  with  fixed  parities  among  ciirren- 
cies;  no  parities  and  reliance  on  fluctuating 
rates;  and  gold  supplemented  by  various 
forms  of  credit — a  gold  exchange  standard 
with  fixed  parities.  The  first  is  discussed 
somewhat  further  in  the  next  section;  vari- 
able exchange  rates,  briefly,  in  the  section 
following;  but  for  reasons  which  will  then 
appear,  the  United  States  considers  only  the 
third  to  be  a  promising  avenue  for  construc- 
tive advance  in  the  future. 

in 

The  return  to  a  full  gold  standard  has  a 
distinguished  spokesman,  M.  Jacques  Rueff. 
In  "L'Age  d'Inflation,"  he  has  recently  re- 
stated his  view  that  the  "gold  exchange" 
standard  has  failed;  that  the  time  has  come 
to  start  over,  revaluing  gold  once  and  for  all. 
and  then  reestablishing  the  disciplines  of  a 
system  In  which  only  gold  Is  held  In  mone- 
tary reserves,  and  only  gold  is  used  in  set- 
tling the  net  differences  in  the  balance-of- 
payments  accounts  among  nations.  The  rigid 
certainty  of  "gold  points"  would  be  reestab- 
lished for  every  solid  currency.  But  the  at- 
tractive simplicity  of  this  approach  is  marred 
by  the  knowledge  that  it  was  a  close  fac- 
simile of  such  a  system  which  broke  down 
after  World  War  I  and  led  to  the  currency 
chaos  of  the  thirties. 

To  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  thirties,  some 
of  the  advocates  of  a  return  to  gold  have 
suggested  that  reliance  now  could  be  placed 
upon  the  increasingly  intimate  and  effective 
cooperation  that  has  been  developed  among 
the  financial  authorities  of  the  leading  coun- 
tries. But  that  would  seem  to  beg  the  ques- 
tion. For  the  cooperation  consists,  essen- 
tially, in  reconciling  economic  ix>licies  among 
countries  so  that  the  pattern  followed  by  the 
Internal  growth  of  each  country  can  be  fitted 
Into  the  pattern  of  external  transactions 
that  will  support  balance-of-payments 
equilibrium.  National  policies  for  incomes, 
as  well  as  for  Interest  rates  and  credit  avail- 
abilities, seem  to  be,  or  to  be  becoming,  a 
normal  part  of  the  responsibilities  which 
all  governments  now  acknowledge  in  varying 
degrees  for  promoting  growth,  avoiding  in- 
stability and  achieving  external  balance. 

Many  countries  may,  with  the  United 
States,  eschew  reliance  on  a  national  plan, 
but  nearly  all,  regardless  of  their  approach 
to  planning  as  such,  rely  on  government  to 
condition  and  influence  their  overall  eco- 
nomic environment — to  counteract  deflation, 
to  check  inflation  and  otherwise  to  inter- 
fere, as  it  were,  with  the  adjustment  proc- 
esses characteristic  of  the  flrm  but  arbitrary 
disciplines  of  the  full  gold  standard. 

Without  pausing  longer  to  air  the  debate 
here,  it  may  perhaps  be  fair  to  note  that 
there  is  much  still  to  be  done  by  the  propo- 
nents of  the  full  gold  standard  if  they  are  to 
reconcile  the  advantages  claimed  for  it  with 
the  facts  of  present-day  government  in 
economic  life.  There  is,  to  l>e  sure,  a  trace 
of    nostalgia    for    the    days    of    complete 


lalssez  faire  in  much  that  is  written  on  the 
return  to  a  full  gold  standard.  Yet  in  the 
present  complex  of  economic  relations 
among  nations,  it  is  difBcult  to  imagine  any 
gold  standard  at  work  without  being  rather 
extensively  managed.  And,  if  managed,  it 
would  be  little  different  from  the  procedures 
of  today,  except  that  a  gigantic  devaluation 
would  have  intervened  and  confidence  in  the 
dollar  or  any  other  currency  as  a  supplemen- 
tary part  of  the  management  process  would, 
as  a  consequence,  have  been  largely  de- 
stroyed. It  would  seem  difficult  indeed  to 
build  a  system  that  depends  on  periodic 
repudiation  of  a  government's  flrm  under- 
taking to  maintain  the  fixed  price  of  gold. 

IV 

Variable  exchange  rates — at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  scale  from  fixed  gold  parities — 
also  seem  to  have  an  elegant  simplicity. 
Whenever  a  country  has  a  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit  and  reserves  are  fiowlng  out, 
the  authorities  can  simply  move  down  the 
price  of  their  currency  until  the  outfiow 
stops.  At  that  level,  imports  will  presum- 
ably decline,  exports  wUl  rise  and  capital 
will  flow  in,  thereby  restoring  balance  in  the 
external  accounts.  Even  better,  it  is  sug- 
gested, when  rates  are  free  to  move,  the 
external  depreciation  or  appreciation  of  a 
currency  can  occur  so  quickly  that  the  un- 
settling fluctuations  of  imf>orts.  exports,  or 
capital  flows  need  never  occur.  They  will  be 
averted  by  the  prompt  movement  of  the  ex- 
change rate  to  a  level  that  assures  an  ap- 
proximate balance  among  the  outpa3nnents 
made  for,  and  the  Inpayments  received  from, 
everything  that  has  continued  to  move, 
quite  uninterruptedly,  while  the  price  tag 
on  the  currency  was  changing.  Moreover, 
with  exchange  rates  absorbing  the  impact  of 
most  changes,  actual  flows  of  reserves 
among  countries  would  be  very  small,  and 
the  need  for  reserves  of  international  liquid- 
ity quite  modest. 

Despite  a  long  succession  of  neatly  argued 
academic  demonstrations  of  this  case  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  hard  experience 
has  persuaded  the  financial  officials  of  most 
countries  that  flexible  exchange  rates — out- 
side the  narrow  margins  for  day-to-day 
fluctuation  that  are  sanctioned  by  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  (IMP) — are 
neither  desirable  nor  practical.  For  fluctu- 
ations in  the  price  of  a  country's  currency 
create  costly  uncertainties  for  the  pricing  of 
its  exports  and  imports  by  the  people  who 
actually  sell  and  buy  them,  and  make  more 
complex  the  investment  decisions  that  ulti- 
mately determine  how  and  where  the  goods 
will  be  produced.  To  be  sure,  efficient  fu- 
tures markets  can  provide  some  hedge 
against  these  exchange  risks,  but  the  cost 
of  such  protection  might  well  be  expected  to 
become  excessively  burdensome  in  a  world 
in  which  the  exchange  rates  for  all  prin- 
cipal currencies  were  free  to  move  widely 
against  each  other.  Moreover,  depreciation 
of  the  currency  as  a  method  of  adjusting 
deficits  in  the  balance  of  payments  of  any 
one  country  may  be  resisted  by  competing 
countries,  leading  to  protective  trade  re- 
strictions, or  a  series  of  competitive  depre- 
ciations through  official  actions,  to  preserve 
national  export  markets. 

Certainly  the  Judgment  of  the  world  in 
1944.  when  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  was  founded,  was  that  the  resulting 
impairment  of  trade  and  investment  flows 
would  more  than  offset  any  possible  gain 
from  a  reduction  of  dependence  on  official 
reserves  of  international  liquidity.  That 
conclusion  would  be  reinforced  now  by  those 
who  would  see  in  such  heightened  uncer- 
tainties in  the  exchange  markets  a  poten- 
tially disruptive  influence  on  much  that  has 
been  achieved  since  World  War  n  in  inter- 
national monetary  cooperation.  To  be  sure, 
fluctuating  rates  are  sometimes  unavoidable 
in  the  developing  countries.  If  their  econo- 
mies are  being  wracked  with  the  distortions 
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of  serious  inflation  and  no  fixed  parity  cail 
be  effectively  malntAined  until  other  cause* 
of  economic  disorder  can  become  more  nearly 
settled.  But  even  In  tbose  cases,  the  final 
objective,  nonetheless.  Is  a  stable  rate. 

In  short,  the  concept  of  fixed  parities  haJ 
become  so  much  a  part  of  the  thinking  an<i 
practice  of  most  members  of  the  IMF  that 
there  seems  little  or  no  prospect  for  a  con* 
sensiis  In  favor  of  flexible  exchange  rate 


Most  financial  officials  are  agreed — as  th 
ministers  of  the  10  countries  which  hav 
pledged  supplementary  resources  to  th^ 
International  MoneUry  Fund  declared  at 
their  meeting  of  September  1962 — that  theri 
is  no  overall  shortage  of  international  liquids 
Ity  at  present.  There  are  much  wider  dlffer4^ 
ences  of  opinion  on  whether  or  not  there  1$ 
likely  to  b«  a  shortage  of  International 
liquidity  In  5,  10  or  15  years.  If  the  total 
of  gold  and  official  foreign  exchange  reserve* 
(or  their  equivalent)  were  to  rise  as  muclj 
over  the  next  15  years  as  during  the  1948-«i 
period,  the  world  would  need  at  least  *1$ 
billion  in  new  reserves,  and  there  may  b* 
reasons  for  considering  that  an  Inadequate 
criterion.  In  view  of  the  limited  flow  of 
newly  produced  gold  into  monetary  reserve* 
and  the  recent  overstrain  of  the  dollar,  therf 
Is  certainly  enough  basis  for  doubt  concern^ 
Ing  these  future  prospects  to  warrant  much 
more  thorough  study  of  various  possible  pro4 
Jectlons  of  future  availabilities  and  requlre-j 
ments.  I 

Even   before  such  studies  are  completedj, 
however,  the  concept  or  meaning  of  Interna* 
tlonal  liquidity  needs  clarification.    For  therf 
are  three  different  meanings,  and  much  unf 
necessary     and     unintentional     dlsputatio4 
arises   from    confusion    among   them.      Oni 
meaning   is   related   to   the   needs   of   trade{ 
It  refers  to  the  availability  of  credit  facllitlei 
for  the  financing  of  a   growing  volume  of 
transactions  among  growing  economies.     Ii^ 
this  sense,  there  clearly  is  not  now,  and  li 
not  likely  to  be  over  any  foreseeable  futur 
period,  a  shortage  of  International  liquldit 
Exporter    and    Importer    credits    are    ampl 
available  in  the  national  currencies  of  mos 
of  the  large  trading  nations,  and  will  be  pro 
vlded  in  dollars  by  many  of  them.     Nor  1 
there,  because  of  the  elasticity  of  these  credi 
facilities,  any  close  connection  between  th 
growth  of  reserves  and  the  growth  of  worl 
trade.     It  Is  notable  that  cer  the  1948-6 
period,  while  known  monetary  reserves  in 
creased  by  about  one-third,  the  known  valu 
of  world  trade  more  than  doubled. 

Thus,  so  far  as  commercial  requiremen 
are  concerned,  as  the  late  Per  Jacobsso 
pointed  out  often  and  forcefully,  the  exf 
pandlng  capabilities  of  the  great  banks  of 
the  principal  trading  nations,  and  the  keeil 
competition  among  them,  assure  that  intert 
national  trade  will  never  languish  for  lack  of 
credit.  But  underlying  the  flows  of  trad^ 
and  capital  are  the  national  reserves  of  eacll 
country — reserves  that  must  be  drawn  upoii 
if  seasonal  or  cyclical  or  accidental  or  struc| 
tural  and  sustained  factors  bring  about  a 
cumulative  total  of  outpayments  that  ex|- 
ceeds  the  total  of  Inpayments  received  by  th4 
country  as  a  whole.  And  these  resources  toj 
settling  the  residual  balances  among  counf 
tries  represent  the  two  other  kinds  of  liquldi- 
ity — the  stock  of  actual  reserves  and  tbf 
a«kllablllty  of  borrowed  reserves. 

The  "owned  reserves"  are  customarily  hel 
by  treasuries  and  central  banks,  which  keep 
them  In  the  form  of  gold  or  dollars  or  ster- 
ling, and  to  a  limited  extent  in  other  con- 
vertible currencies.  These  reserves  are  ac- 
quired, of  course,  when  a  country  runs  all 
overall  balance-of-payments  surplus.  Thf 
total  supply  for  the  world  as  a  whole  Is  de» 
termined  by  the  flow  of  new  and  dishoarded 
gold  into  monetary  reserves  and  the  amount 
at  their  currencies  which  the  reserve-cur- 
u-ency   countries   issue — either    through   ac- 
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quiring  gold  and  each  other's  currencies  or 
through  running  a  balance-of-payments 
deficit.  Because  the  dollar,  while  still  gen- 
erally a  preferred  mediun\  of  exchange  and 
of  settlement,  has  been  paid  out  to  foreign 
holders  in  unusually  large  amounts  for  the 
past  5  years  and  more,  the  world  as  a  whole 
has  found  itself  abundantly  supplied  with 
dollar  liquidity.  In  this  sense,  too,  there 
is  no  present  shortage  of  international  li- 
quidity, although  the  longer  run  prospects 
are  not  as  clear. 

Monetary  authorities  also  may  count  in 
their  reserves  a  part  of  their  drawing  (or 
borrowing)  rights  at  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund.  And  every  member  of  the  Fund 
reckons  expllcity  or  implicitly  on  the  fur- 
ther support  given  its  own  reserve  position 
by  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  draw  on  the 
Fund — though  Increasing  constraint  is  Im- 
posed by  the  Fund  as  the  amount  drawn  by 
a  member  rises  relative  to  its  quota.  Outside 
the  Fund  itself,  each  country  may,  of  course, 
develop  any  number  of  other  borrowing  re- 
lationships with  other  countries  to  obtain 
dollars  or  other  currencies  that  could  be  used 
in  case  of  need  In  settling  Its  net  deficit.  For 
the  most  part,  such  arrangements  have  been 
short  term,  for  use  In  meeting  Inunedlate  and 
sudden  reserve  losses,  and.  until  recently, 
have  been  negotiated  only  at  the  time  of 
need;  they  are  subject  to  whatever  condi- 
tions the  creditor  might  wish  to  impose  at 
that  time. 

It  is  the  magnitude  and  conditions  on 
which  reserves  may  be  borrowed  which  give 
rise  to  a  great  part  of  the  concern  that  is 
expressed  about  the  future  adequacy  of  li- 
quidity arrangements.  Without  implying 
any  criticism  of  the  way  In  which  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  is  performing  its 
presently  agreed  role,  most  of  the  critics  cen- 
ter their  suggestions  on  ways  in  which  that 
role  might  be  expanded.  But  before  govern- 
ments begin  detailed  study  of  other  steps  that 
might  be  considered  for  expanding  liquidity 
in  the  future,  it  will  be  helpful  to  review 
some  of  the  kinds  of  Innovations  that  have 
already  been  introduced  over  the  past  2  or  3 
years  for  conserving  or  swapping  or  borrow- 
ing reserves.  And  before  attempting  that 
review,  one  other  area  of  misunderstanding 
concerning  International  liquidity  and  its 
potentialities  needs  attention. 

This  Is  the  relation,  already  mentioned, 
between  the  deficits  which  the  United  States 
Itself  is  still  Incurring  and  the  possibility  of 
early  relief  through  quick  adoption  of  new 
arrangements  for  international  liquidity. 
Much  h£is  been  said  and  written  to  imply 
that  a  simple  txirning  of  wills  toward  the  task 
could  rather  promptly  produce  a  new  system 
of  credits  that  would  free  the  United  States 
from  the  balance-of-payments  disciplines 
under  which  It  is  presently  struggling.  That 
is  a  mistaken  Impression. 

The  United  States  has  already,  in  its  role 
as  banker  supplying  dollars  for  the  known 
official  reserves  of  other  countries,  received 
some  t9  billion  of  financing  for  its  deficits 
over  the  period  1948-62.  In  addition,  some 
$6  billion  has  been  added  to  the  working 
balances  of  foreign  banks,  business  enter- 
prises and  Individuals.  The  rest  of  the 
world  has  thus  already  provided  in  this 
way  an  impressive  amount  of  automatic 
credit  to  the  United  States.  No  future  ar- 
rangement Is  likely  to  grant  more,  any  more 
readily,  for  a  single  period  of  sustained  defi- 
cits. And  while  the  current  deficits  con- 
tinue, much  of  the  remaining  transitional 
financing  of  those  deficits  will  probably  have 
to  be  negotiated  directly  with  the  various 
countries  whose  payments  positions  are 
strong.  That  is  why  it  is  not  possible  under 
the  pretext  of  any  new  kind  of  approach  to 
international  liquidity  to  escape  the  real 
necessity  for  balancing  the  United  States 
own  accounts,  as  soon  m  that  can  prac- 
ticably be  done. 


Clearly.  If  more  reserves  were  available 
to  finance  deficits  in  the  overall  balance  of 
payments  of  covintrles  whose  economies  may 
in  the  future  be  temporarily  out  of  phase 
with  other  economies,  the  restorative  proc- 
esses of  marketplace  adjustment  could  have 
the  time  they  need  to  bring  the  patterns  of 
Internal  expansion  into  an  orderly  allne- 
ment  with  foreign  markets,  and  reestablish 
a  sustainable  balance  in  international  ac- 
counts. Without  that  time — that  is.  without 
larger  reserves  or  reasonably  sure  access  to 
borrowed  reserves — it  may  persuasively  be 
argued  that  some  countries  must  proceed 
toward  their  own  growth  objectives  in  fits 
and  starts — periodically  halting  or  inhibiting 
domestic  change  by  taking  temporary  meas- 
ures to  cut  the  balance-of-payments  deficit. 

This  is.  Indeed,  the  basic  case  for  assuring 
ample  growth  not  only  in  the  supply  of  ac- 
tual reserves,  but  also  in  the  facilities  for 
borrowing  them  in  relatively  large  amounts 
when  needed.  But  there  Is  another  side  of 
this  picture  which  cannot  be  ignored.  Add- 
ed reserves  may,  to  be  sure,  be  used  to  pur- 
chase the  time  needed  for  a  major  internal 
readjvistment  that  would,  when  completed, 
also  restore  international  balance.  But  the 
same  added  reserves  might,  without  some 
element  of  restraint  or  discipline,  be  used 
to  finance  a  period  of  increasing  internal 
inflation,  during  which  the  country  might 
move  even  fxurther  away  from  a  balance  be- 
tween Its  inpa3rment8  and  outpayments  with 
the  outside  world,  and  in  the  end  face  con- 
ditions of  virtual  bankruptcy. 

The  problems  of  nations  are.  In  this  gen- 
eral sense,  little  different  from  the  familiar 
problems  of  individuals  In  the  credit  process. 
Too  little  credit  (i.e.  reserves  or  borrowing 
capacity)  prevents  the  full  development  of 
an  economically  sound  potential;  ample 
credit  can  make  that  potential  a  reality;  but 
the  mere  assurance  of  credit  does  not  guar- 
antee such  a  result  and  abundant  credit  can 
Indeed  create  an  overextended  position  and 
lead  to  collapse.  This  is  why.  In  any  con- 
cept of  the  needs  for  liquidity,  allowance 
must  also  be  made  for  the  need  to  preserve 
some  check — some  degree  of  creditor  sur- 
veillance— in  the  allocating  of  reserves  and 
the  extension  of  facilities  for  borrowing 
them. 

VI 

During  the  recent  period  of  excessive 
deficits  in  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments.  the 
resulting  large  outflow  of  dollars  has  mini- 
mized any  Immediate  pressure  to  enlarge 
further  the  aggregate  supply  of  reserves  be- 
coming available  for  other  countries.  But 
there  has  been  genuine  concern  over  the 
desirability  of  adding  to  the  gold  component 
of  monetary  reserves,  and  active  Interest  in 
promoting  various  kinds  of  facilities  for 
borrowing  reserves.  As  a  result,  effective 
Joint  operations  have  evolved  in  the  London 
gold  market;  the  United  States  has  begun 
to  hold  other  currencies  alongside  gold  in  Its 
own  reserves;  the  United  States  has  under- 
taken forward  operations  in  several  leading 
currencies  in  collaboration  with  the  central 
bank  responsible  for  each;  10  countries  and 
the  Bank  for  International  Settlements  have 
Joined  with  the  United  States  in  establish- 
ing and  using  reciprocal  currency  arrange- 
ments (swaps);  the  United  States,  while 
borrowing  dollars  under  special  arrange- 
ments with  three  leading  countries,  has  also 
borrowed  from  five  in  their  own  currencies; 
and  a  special  arrangement  has  been  made 
for  adding  up  to  $6  billion  of  additional  re- 
sources, in  10  currencies,  to  the  holdings 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  in  case 
of  need. 

The  operations  in  the  London  gold  market, 
all  conducted  by  the  Bank  of  England,  have 
been  a  model  of  informal  cooperation,  re- 
newed through  frequent  consultation. 
Over  nearly  2  years  of  these  operations  the 
speculative  fever  has  largely  been  removed 
from  transactions  in  gold  and  one  inter- 
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national  Incident  after  another  has  brought 
only  the  moderate  upswings  in  price  that 
deter  capricious  speculation.  And  modest 
flows  of  gold  have  been  resumed  into  the 
world's  monetary  reserves. 

In  beginning  to  hold  other  currencies  in 
its  own  reserves,  the  United  States  has  wid- 
ened its  capacity  for  versatile  defense  of  the 
dollar,  as  well  as  o|>enlng  one  new  way  to- 
ward an  expansion  of  liquidity  during  any 
future  period  of  balance  or  surplus  in  the 
external  accounts  of  the  United  States.  The 
holding  of  foreign  exchange  balances  is,  of 
course,  a  prerequisite  for  the  forward,  swap, 
and  borrowing  operations  that  will  be  de- 
scribed shortly.  Each  of  them  forms  a  part 
of  the  strengthened  dollar  defense  system 
which  Is  now  capable  of  assuring  adequate 
liquidity,  and  resisting  speculative  disturb- 
ance, during  any  forthcoming  period  of 
Intergovernmental  study  of  the  international 
liquidity  system  as  a  whole.  While  outright 
acquisitions  of  other  currencies  will  neces- 
sarily remain  small  as  long  as  the  United 
States  continues  in  substantial  deficit,  these 
holdings  may  be  relevant  to  the  further  evo- 
lution of  the  liquidity  system.  For  if  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  should  move  into 
balance,  or  surplus,  before  a  consensus 
should  have  formed  around  other  arrange- 
ments for  assuring  the  growth  of  usable 
reserves,  then  the  readiness  of  the  United 
States  to  acquire  and  hold  other  currencies 
will  break  through  what  might  otherwise 
have  seemed  an  impasse. 

The  United  States  must,  of  course,  re- 
establish balance-of-payments  equilibriimi 
to  maintain  confidence  in  the  strength  of 
the  dollar.  Yet  it  is  quite  possible,  once  the 
flow  of  new  dollars  into  monetary  reserves 
ceases,  that  the  present  excess  of  dollars  will 
be  quickly  absorbed  and  that  the  prospects 
of  an  imminent  shortage  of  International 
liquidity  will  appear.  With  the  United 
States  then  standing  ready  to  add  to  the 
supply  of  dollars  by  purchasing  other  curren- 
cies in  controlled  amounts,  there  will  be 
assurance  of  a  way  out  if  other  sources  of 
added  liquidity  should  prove  inadequate  and 
if  extensive  use  of  facilities  for  the  borrow- 
ing of  reserves  should  prove  unsuitable  for 
the  then  existing  needs.  If  intergovern- 
mental studies  of  the  liquidity  system  are 
actively  spurred,  general  agreement  on  the 
outlines  of  future  arrangements  for  liquidity 
should  in  any  event  have  been  reached  before 
any  such  impasse  materialized.  It  is  im- 
portant, nonetheless,  to  make  clear  that  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  that  contingency. 

The  clearest  day-to-day  use  of  VS.  hold- 
ings of  any  given  currency  is  to  enable  ms  to 
Join  other  monetary  authorities  in  main- 
taining orderly  conditions  in  the  foreign  ex- 
change markets — a  function  formerly  left  to 
foreign  authorities,  but  one  which  is  now 
seen  to  be  as  much  a  part  of  the  defense  of 
the  dollar  as  it  is  of  protection  for  the  other 
leading  currencies.  And  for  those  currencies 
in  which  active  forward  markets  exist,  vis- 
a-vis  the  dollar,  the  more  effective  steadying 
Influence  nxay  often  be  exerted  through  of- 
ficial transactions  In  these  markets. 

These  operations  are  being  described  at 
regular  intervals  in  articles  written  by 
Charles  A.  Coombs,  the  vice  president  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  who  has 
done  more  than  any  other  person  in  estab- 
lishing and  employing  all  of  the  new  mone- 
tary arrangements.  He  and  three  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  central  banks  of  Oermany. 
Italy,  and  Switzerland  have  also  published 
in  the  August  issue  of  the  New  York  Federal 
Reserve  Bank's  Monthly  Review  a  thoughtful 
survey  of  the  possibilities  which  they  see  in 
these  various  new  arrangements  for  the 
further  strengthening  of  the  international 
monetary  system. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  functioning 
of  the  system  as  a  whole,  perhaps  the  most 
slgniflcant  aspect  of  forward  operations  is  the 
way  in  which  they  can  be  used  to  minimize 


flows  into  and  out  of  reserves.  They  can 
make  sheer  speculation  in  ciirrencies  less 
rewarding,  while  making  trade  financing  or 
short-term  Investment  abroad  less  hazardous 
for  the  banks  and  businesses  of  countries  in  a 
strong  balance-of-payments  position.  In 
this  fundamental  sense,  the  growing  net- 
work of  international  forward  operations  by 
the  central  banks  or  treasuries  of  the  leading 
countries  is  itself  adding  another  dimension 
to  the  world's  liquidity  system. 

The  new  ring  of  reciprocal  currency  ar- 
rangements, or  swaps,  can  also  provide  useful 
backstopplng  both  for  "spot"  and  for  "for- 
ward" operations  in  other  countries.  Under 
these  arrangements,  the  United  States  agrees 
with  other  countries,  on  a  stand-by  basis, 
that  each  will  make  available  its  own  cur- 
rency up  to  a  specified  amount  on  the  re- 
quest of  the  other.  The  requesting  country 
puts  a  corresponding  amount  of  its  currency 
to  the  credit  of  the  other  country  as  well. 
And  both  enter,  simultaneously,  on  activa- 
tion of  the  swap.  Into  forward  contracts  to 
assure  the  reversal  of  the  transaction  at 
agreed  rates  of  exchange  in  90  days,  or  some 
other  convenient  period,  unless  renewed. 
No  activated  swaps  have  been  renewed  for 
a  cumulative  outstanding  period  exceeding 
1  year;  most  have  been  reversed  much  sooner. 
But  they  do  provide  either  country.  In  case 
of  need,  with  quick  and  virtually  automatic 
access  to  previously  agreed  amounts  of  the 
other's  currency. 

It  is  these  arrangements,  and  a  compara- 
ble lending  of  dollars  to  the  United  Kingdom 
by  continental  central  banks  when  the  pound 
was  under  pressure,  that  have  formed  the 
strong  center  of  the  cooperative  actions  that 
that  have  withstood  every  outbreak  of  po- 
tential monetary  disorder  for  more  than  2 
years.  They  may  not  in  the  end  be  found 
to  provide  an  adequate  answer  to  the  world's 
longrun  need  for  liquidity,  but  they  are  a 
powerful  bvilwark  today — making  borrowed 
reserves  available  to  supplement  the  owned 
reserves  of  the  leading  industrial  countries 
which  have  Joined  the  ring. 

In  addition,  an  outer  ring  of  borrowings 
has  been  established  for  the  further  defense 
of  the  dollar,  thus  reinforcing  the  existing 
monetary  system.  This  is  the  latest  in  the 
sequence  of  innovations  evolved  out  of  ex- 
perience through  the  Joint  efforts  of  other 
leading  countries  and  the  United  States. 
Borrowings  by  the  Treasury  over  the  past 
year  have  been  made  in  foreign  currencies 
from  foreign  governments  for  terms  generally 
of  15  months  or  longer.  Borrowings  from 
central  banks  have  been  made  (subject  to 
special  conditions)  both  in  dollars  and  in 
foreign  currencies  and,  though  varying  in 
maturity,  these  now  also  generally  exceed  15 
months,  with  most  clustering  around  2  years, 
and  one  case  for  unusual  reasons  extending 
to  5  years.  Three  Important  aspects  of  this 
innovation  have  particular  relevance  to  any 
further  evolution  of  the  present  monetary 
system. 

One  Lb  that  these  arrangements  permit  a 
surplus  country.  In  effect,  to  lend  Its  exces- 
sive accruals  of  reserves  to  a  debtor  country. 
This  means  that,  with  the  characteristically 
wider  reserve  svTlngs  to  be  expected  among 
many  countries  under  conditions  of  convert- 
ibility, a  partial  substitute  has  been  found 
for  the  maintenance  of  proportionally  much 
larger  reserve  balances  over  the  years  ahead. 
To  be  sure,  there  has  been  no  effort  to  gen- 
eralize this  approach  as  between  other  coun- 
tries, and  there  may  even  be  reservations  by 
some  countries  over  lending  reserves  in  this 
way  to  the  United  States.  But  since  several 
countries  have  made  such  arrangements  with 
the  United  States,  with  satisfaction  thiis  far, 
it  is  clear  that  a  tested  facility  exists,  as  a 
supplement  to  the  borrowing  provided  for 
through  the  IMF,  for  adding  to  effective 
liquidity  by  lending  and  borrowing  existing 
reserves  between  creditor  and  debtor  coun- 
tries.    Of  course   this  is  not  automatically 


available  credit,  so  far  as  the  deficit  country 
is  concerned,  but  it  has  been  and  can  be 
obtained  if  the  program  for  restoring  balance 
in  the  deficit  country  is  considered  reason- 
ably promising. 

A  second  significant  feature  is  the  denomi- 
nation of  borrowings  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  In 
the  other  currency.  To  be  offered  a  medium- 
term  debt  instrument  by  a  responsible  gov- 
ernment, with  the  obligation  denominated 
In  the  creditor  country's  own  currency,  pro- 
vides a  unique  attraction  for  any  creditor 
country  that  may  be  reluctant  to  go  on 
accruing  dollars.  And  €b  the  United  States, 
the  acquisition  of  other  currencies  through 
borrowing  has  been  a  logical  supplement  to 
the  use  of  swaps  for  meeting  sitiiations  that 
are  not  expected  to  be  reversible  within  1 
year. 

The  third  feature  of  particular  relevance 
is  the  special  design  used  for  central  banks. 
The  central  bank  holder  of  one  of  these  U.S. 
obligations  receives  Interest  at  the  rate  ap- 
propriate to  Its  full  maturity,  and  would  ex- 
pect to  hold  It  for  that  term.  But  to  provide 
for  extraordinary  developments  that  might 
impose  an  unexpected  drain  on  the  central 
bank's  reserves,  and  also  to  satisfy  the  con- 
ventional liquidity  requirements  of  some 
central  banks,  the  Instrument  can,  at  the 
option  of  the  central  bank  holder,  be  con- 
verted on  notice  into  a  90-day  certificate, 
and  that  in  turn,  on  2  days'  notice,  into 
cash — the  central  bank's  own  cxirrency.  Thus, 
by  creating  a  new  secondary  reserve  instru- 
ment for  the  central  banks  of  countries  in 
a  strong  balance-of-pajrments  position  the 
United  States  has  made  it  possible  for  them 
to  put  some  of  their  current  reserve  accruals 
into  a  form  of  cold  storage.  They  are  distinct 
from  the  active  reserves  of  dollars  held  for 
possible  current  use.  They  are  available  as 
a  possible  source  of  additional  dollars,  at 
some  time  in  the  futtu-e,  when  the  particular 
country  or  the  world  at  large  has  again  en- 
countered a  "dollar"  or  "liquidity"  shortage. 

It  is  but  a  logical  extension  of  the  borrow- 
ing concept  that  the  United  States  should, 
within  the  existing  procedures  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  have  requested  and 
received,  effective  July  22,  1963,  a  1-year 
standby  authorization  to  borrow  from  the 
Fund,  as  needed,  up  to  $500  million  in  other 
convertible  currencies.  This  will  enlarge  the 
scope  within  which  the  Fund  can  in  effect 
absorb  dollars  corresponding  to  repayments 
of  obligations  to  the  Fund  by  Its  members, 
and  In  this  way  avoid  additions  to  the  large 
dollar  holdings  of  B\uplus  countries. 

In  addition  to  all  these  innovations,  there 
has,  of  coiirse,  been  the  remarkable  agree- 
ment of  the  10  leading  countries  to  supple- 
ment the  IMF's  resources  with  up  to  $6  bil- 
lion in  their  own  cxirrencies.  The  unifying 
experience  of  this  action  has  already  begun 
to  weld  among  the  financial  officials  of  all  10 
countries  an  Identification  of  common  inter- 
est in  the  functioning  of  the  International 
monetary  system.  Together  with  the  regular 
participation  of  all  members  in  the  work  of 
the  IMF.  and  the  crucial  role  filled  by  the 
work  of  the  Bank  for  International  Settle- 
ments and  the  meetings  of  central  bankers 
held  there,  a  fioxirishlng  climate  of  collabo- 
ration and  confrontation  has  been  created. 
This  has  also  been  systematized  at  the  work- 
ing level  in  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development.  Clearly,  the 
experience  gained  through  these  Joint  labors 
in  establishing  new  defenses — and  in  main- 
taining, criticizing,  and  Improving  them — 
has  greatly  heightened  the  understanding 
and  expertise  essential  for  frxUtful  collabo- 
ration in  appraising  any  ftirther  possible  re- 
form in  the  functioning  of  the  monetary 
system. 

The  course  of  any  further  study  among 
governments  will  no  doubt  move  across,  with 
much  deeper  penetration,  many  of  the  sub- 
jects already  lightly  sketched  here.    Much 
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time  will  also  probably  be  spent  In  disnect- 
Ing  tbe  details  of  plan  after  plan  that  has 
been  proposed  and  revised  during  the  ex- 
tended academic  and  popular  discussions  of 
these  matters.  But  the  main  lines  of  In- 
quiry can  probably  be  summarized  In  fo\ir  i 
groupings:  { 

(1)  Continue     the     present     gold -dollar- | 
sterling-IMF  system  as  the  means  of  provid-  . 
ing    reserves,    but    actively   enlarge    the    co-  { 
operative    credit    arrangements    that    have 
been    recently   developed   for   making   fuller 
use  of  existing  reserves. 

(2)  Endorse  (1)  but  also  enlarge  the  re- 
sources of  the  IMF  and  the  drawing  rights 
of  Its  members,  and  Increase  Its  flexibility  In 
using  these  resoxirces  as  a  further  supple- 
ment to  reserve  availabilities. 

(3)  Endorse  either  (I)  or  (2)  or  both,  but 
also  establish  a  new  grouping  of  some  of  the 
other  leading  currencies  as  a  complement  or 
alternative  to  the  roles  now  performed  by  the 
dollar  and  sterling  as  reserve  currencies. 

(4)  With  or  without  (1)  or  (2)  or  (3). 
reconstitute  the  IMF  by  endowing  it  with 
the  capacity  to  create  credit  and  the  power 
to  allocate  such  credit  among  members. 

There  Is  not,  of  course,  any  reason  to  pre- 
sume that  daring  or  revolutionary  ap- 
proaches will  In  fact  emerge  for  the  futvue. 
The  process  of  evolution  may  very  well  take 
us  where  we  want  to  go.  But  the  needed  pre- 
conditions have  been  established  for  wide- 
ranging  governmental  consideration  of  any 
possible  needs,  and  of  practical  operating 
procedures  for  fulfilling  them,  without  set- 
ting off  speculative  disturbances  based  on 
market  apprehensions  that  there  might  be 
grave  shortcomings  in  present  arrangements. 
Nor  need  there  now  be  any  implication  that 
the  United  States  would  itself  be  seeking 
only  a  short-run  palliative  for  its  present  Im- 
balance, under  the  guise  of  a  full-scale  re- 
consideration of  the  monetary  system  as  a 
whole.  As  President  Kennedy  stated,  in  his 
message  of  July  18.  1963,  "We  do  not  pretend 
that  talk  of  long-range  reform  of  the  system 
is  any  substitute  for  the  actions  that  we  our- 
selves must  take  now." 

The  Bretton  Woods  system  is  nearing  the 
end  of  its  second  decade,  a  decade  of  remark- 
able achievement.  Particularly  in  recent 
years,  it  has  shown  an  impressive  capacity  to 
evolve  and  develop  in  respxinse  to  rapidly 
changing  needs.  And  the  European  indus- 
trial nations  have  now  nearly  completed  5 
eventful  years  of  convertibility.  It  Is  there- 
fore, a  matter  of  simple  prudence  to  take 
stock — to  make  a  systematic  and  searching 
appraisal  of  the  International  monetary  sys- 
tem— asking  whether  a  continuation  of  re- 
cent evolutionary  changes,  or  more  sweep- 
ing reforms,  will  be  needed  for  the  probable 
dimensions  of  future  requirements.  This  Is 
a  matter  not  for  the  United  States  alone,  but 
for  review  by  many  countries,  singly  and 
through  the  various  international  financial 
organizations  in  which  they  participate. 

Such  an  examination  should  lead  to  an 
evaluation  of  a  wide  range  of  proposals  and 
suggestions,  f]x>m  a  truly  international  point 
of  view.  The  issue  In  such  an  International 
review  ts  whether  the  present  mixture  of 
gold,  dollars,  sterling  and  IMP  facilities  can 
in  the  future  provide  the  ample  supply  of 
reserves  and  credits  that  a  healthy  growing 
world  economy  should  have,  or  whether 
major  changes  are  going  to  be  needed.  The 
issue  is  also  whether — if  any  particular 
change  should  be  considered  necessary — that 
change  will  be  able  to  support  added  growth 
that  is  real,  without  contributing  to  mone- 
tary excesses  and  economic  instability.  The 
resolution  of  such  a  set  of  issues  does  not 
rest  on  the  mere  willingness  of  governments 
to  vote  yes  or  no  on  whether  more  interna- 
tional liquidity  would  be  desirable.  The 
primary  task  must  be  one  of  scrupulous  prep- 
aration, within  and  among  governments, 
looking  toward  a  definitive  appraisal  by  the 


governments  themselves.  Only  in  this  way 
can  these  Issues  be  resolved  into  a  clear, 
reliable,   and    workable   consensus. 


SWITCH    IN    POSITION 


(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Sept.  19, 1963] 
MoNTTART  RiTORic:  Siorr  IN  U.S.  POUCT 
Couu)  SPtra  Bic  Changk  in  World  Pat- 
MSNTS — Administration  To  Back  Intir- 
NATiON.\L  Monetary  Fund  Studt  on  Need 
To  Overhaul  Ways  To  Safeguard 
Moneys — Early  Aid  for  Dollar  Unlikely 

(By  Philip  Geyelln) 
Washington. — The     United     States     and 
other  industrial  nations  are  about  to  launch 
a  sweeping  Inquiry  into  the  need  for  reform 
of  the  free  world's  monetary  system. 

The  first  step  is  expected  at  the  annual 
fall  assembly  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  (IMP)  and  the  World  Bank,  opening 
here  in  Washington  the  end  of  this  month. 
If  all  goes  according  to  quiet  and  careful 
advance  planning  by  the  United  States  and 
some  key  European  allies,  the  fund's  gov- 
ernors will  approve  a  long-range  monetary 
study  and  assign  the  Job  to  its  "Committee 
of  Ten,"  embracing  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, Britain,  West  Germany,  Italy.  Prance, 
and  other  European  countries  plus  Japan. 
This  group  Joined  2  years  ago  to  create  a 
$6  billion  "special  resources"  fund  in  the 
IMF  to  supplement  its  lending  facilities  for 
member  nations  whose  currencies  need  shor- 
ing up. 

The  upshot  could  be  great  alterations  In 
current  international  payments  procedures 
and  Institutions — or  not  much  change  at  all. 
Action  in  any  case  is  probably  several  years 
away,  and  unlikely  to  have  any  impact  on 
this  country's  current  difficulties  with  the 
dollar.  Rather,  the  aim  is  to  Investigate 
the  need  for  improvements  in  present  mone- 
tary arrangements  to  safeguard  the  dollar 
and  other  free  world  currencies  against 
perils  that  might  arise  from  some  future 
shortage  of  cash  reserves  in  the  world's  cen- 
tral banks. 

TT.S.   POLICY  SHUT 

But  the  fact  the  United  States  Is  even 
ready  to  push  a  study  of  the  question  reflects 
a  significant  policy  shift.  It  could  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  biggest  monetary  overhaul 
since  the  1944  Bretton  Woods  Agreement  es- 
tablished the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  laid  the  fotuidatlon  for  current  Interna- 
tional collaboration  on  monetary  matters. 

Details  of  how  fast  and  how  far  reform 
will  go,  and  what  the  United  States  should 
push  for,  are  still  the  subject  of  vigorous 
backstage  debate  between  advocates  of  cau- 
tion and  orthodoxy,  centering  in  the  U.S. 
Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve  on  one 
side,  and  the  "activists"  in  the  Kennedy  fi- 
nancial bralntrust  on  the  other  side.  The 
latter  Include  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  the  State  Department, 
and  the  White  House  staff.  They  lean  to- 
ward radical  new  International  mechanisms 
and  far  greater  multilateral  currency  man- 
agement. How  the  debate  will  be  resolved 
win  hinge  in  part  on  a  host  of  uncertain- 
ties, including  future  economic  trends. 

Much  will  depend,  too,  on  the  attitudes  of 
this  country's  allies;  Europe's  central  bank- 
ers tend  to  share  the  U.S.  Treasury's  more 
conservative  bent. 

But  prevailing  opinion  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  is  evolving  toward  long-range 
monetary  reform.  Fresh  evidence  appeared 
yesterday  in  a  weighty  treatise  on  mone- 
tary affairs  by  U.S.  Treasury  Under  Secretary 
Robert  Roosa,  published  in  Foreign  Affairs 
Quarterly.  The  time  is  now  ripe,  said  the 
Treasury's  top  man  on  International  pay- 
ments matters,  to  begin  a  "systematic, 
searching  appraisal"  of  "whether  a  continua- 
tion of  recent  evolutionary  changes,  or  more 
sweeping  reforms,  will  be  needed  for  the 
probable  dimensions  of  future  requirements" 
for  world  monetary  reserves. 


Mr.  Roosa's  first  public  pitch  for  a  study 
of  the  International  payments  system  is 
significant  largely  by  contrast  with  a  com- 
parable dissertation  he  wrote  in  advance  of 
the  World  Bank  and  IMF  gathering  a  year 
ago.  On  that  occasion  he  firmly  dashed 
cold  water  on  the  very  idea  of  Investigat- 
ing the  world  monetary  system,  and  did  so 
without  warning  to  administration  officials 
who  favored  the  idea. 

This  time,  Mr.  Roosa's  observations  got  a 
careful  reading  at  the  White  House  and  by 
other  financial  officials  in  advance.  "I 
wouldn't  want  to  say  it  was  formally  cleared 
by  the  President,"  said  one  official,  "but 
you  can  take  it  as  official  U.S.  policy." 

The  Roosa  proposal  for  international  in- 
quiry into  monetary  arrangements  was  not 
88  effusive  as  some  Presidential  aides  might 
have  preferred.  He  insisted  that  no  emer- 
gency overhaul  is  needed,  that  the  United 
States  can  solve  its  balance-of-payments 
problems  without  new  international  ma- 
chinery and  that  currency  reserves  are  ade- 
quate for  current  needs. 

He  emphasized,  too.  that  "a  long  period  of 
exploratory  discussion,  followed  by  extended 
negotiation"  would  have  to  precede  any 
changes  in  the  present  complex  system  for 
preserving  monetary  balance  and  bolstering 
weaker  currencies.  And  he  stressed  his  view 
that  the  present  system,  recently  fortified  by 
various  cooperative  measures  between  major 
industrial  and  banking  nations,  will  suffice 
for  as  long  as  It  might  take  to  reach  agree- 
men\;  on  any  supplementary  measures. 

But  the  Treasury  Under  Secretary  invited 
"wide-ranging"  Inquiry.  And  he  did  not  ex- 
clude the  possibility  of  "major"  and  "sweep- 
ing" changes  or  even  "daring  or  revolution- 
ary" approaches,  though  he  carefully  avoided 
assessing  any  specific  proposal*. 

BASIC  aim  of  reforms 

Discussion  of  possible  monetary  reform 
runs  a  broad  gamut,  within  U.S.  official  cir- 
cles and  in  Europe.  But  the  aim  of  all  the 
schemes  being  talked  about  Is  the  same:  To 
expand  the  free  world's  monetary  reserves. 

The  purpose  of  expanding  such  reserves  is 
to  make  sure  trade  between  nations  won't  be 
choked  by  lack  of  money  to  finance  the  ex- 
change of  goods.  In  the  past,  whenever  a 
nation  spent  more  in  another  country  than 
it  earned  there,  it  paid  the  difference  In  gold. 
Gradually  some  currencies — such  as  the  U.S. 
dollar,  which  is  easily  convertible  Into  gold 
at  a  fixed  rate — became  as  commonly  used  as 
gold  to  settle  International  accounts.  In  re- 
cent years,  some  economists  have  worried  be- 
cause world  trade  was  expanding  faster  than 
the  supply  of  gold  and  dollars  in  central 
banks. 

An  increase  in  the  free  world's  monetary 
reserves  might  come  about  most  simply 
through  some  expansion  of  the  93 -member 
IMP.  This  gold-and-currency  pool,  now 
totaling  over  $15  billion,  is  supplied  by  mem- 
be.-  countries'  contributions  in  amounts  vary- 
ing according  to  the  members'  economic  size. 
The  United  Stetes  has  furnished  the  largest 
sum — over  $4.1  billion.  One-quarter  of  each 
member's  contribution  must  be  In  gold.  Any 
member  whose  currency  weakens  In  value 
can  purchase  from  the  IMF  other  currencies 
up  tc  the  amount  of  its  own  contributions. 
It  can  use  these  In  foreign  exchange  markets 
to  buy  up  its  own  currency  and  strengthen 
its  value. 

Some  of  President  Kennedy's  more  "activ- 
ist" advisers  firmly  favor  an  expan- 
sion of  these  IMF  quotas,  without  the  cus- 
tomary requirement  that  part  of  the  quota 
increase  be  in  gold.  (This  requirement 
could  backfire  on  the  United  States  by  en- 
couraging foreign  countries  to  turn  In  dol- 
lars they  now  hold  for  gold,  thus  drawing 
down  this  country's  already  shrinking  gold 
hoard.)     Expansion  of  quotas  would  mean 
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that  more  of  the  currency  of  IMF  nations 
would  be  on  quick  call  for  borrowing  by 
members  plagued  by  a  shortage  of  foreign 
exchange.  Some  experts  doubt  the  legality 
of  dropping  the  gold  requirement,  but  ad- 
ministration lawyers  who  have  been  check- 
ing IMF  regulations  are  confident  it  can  be 
done. 

In  fact,  the  United  States  and  at  least  a 
few  other  major  IMF  members  may  put  forth 
the  idea  of  a  quota  expansion,  if  only  as  a 
talking  point  for  the  10-natlon  study  group. 
Diplomats  report  Italy,  Britain.  West  Ger- 
many, and  Canada  have  expressed  varjrlng 
degrees  of  Interest  in  the  idea. 

Far  more  ambitious  monetary  overha\il  is 
under  study,  too.  Proposals  range  from 
creation  of  an  international  central  bank  of 
many  currencies,  where  member  nations 
could  settle  accounts  by  transferring  de- 
posits to  each  other,  to  a  system  of  IMF 
guarantees  for  currencies  most  used  in  In- 
ternational trade. 

VJS.   GOLD    drain 

Up  to  now.  the  Treasury  has  resisted  con- 
sideration of  monetary  reform  partly  on 
grounds  that  this  country  might  seem  to  be 
simply  seeking  a  cvire  for  Its  own  balance- 
of-payments  deficit — a  situation  that  arises 
when  the  United  States  spends  more  dol- 
lars abroad  than  it  earns  from  foreigners. 
The  United  States  has  been  running  a  chronic 
deficit  in  recent  years;  the  U.S.  gold  hoard, 
the  backing  for  the  dollar,  shrinks  when  for- 
eigners turn  in  their  dollars  for  gold. 

Lately,  though  the  deficit  continues  at 
record  levels,  the  United  States  has  been 
taking  a  number  of  measures  to  reverse  the 
tide.  Including  a  boost  In  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's discount  rate;  curbs  on  tourist  si>end- 
ing;  a  $500  million,  first-time  U.S.  borrowing 
from  the  IMF,  and  a  proposal  to  tax  U.S. 
investment  in  foreign  securities.  Also,  in- 
creasing consideration  is  being  given  to 
bringing  at  least  some  combat  troops  from 
overseas  If  the  dollar  drain  persists  much 
longer  at  present  rates. 

Mr.  Roosa,  noting  the  U.S.  effort  to  solve 
its  problems,  argued  in  tbe  article  published 
yesterday  that  there  now  need  be  no  "im- 
plication that  the  United  States  would  itself 
be  seeking  only  a  short-run  palliative  for 
its  present  Imbalance,  under  the  guise  of 
full-scale  consideration  of  the  monet^y  sys- 
tem as  a  whole."  As  further  explanation  for 
his  change  of  heart  on  studying  monetary 
reform,  he  argued  that  informal  cooperation 
between  the  major  Indxistrlal  nations  has 
progressed  to  the  point  where  a  full-scale 
study  of  reform  could  take  place  "without 
setting  off  speculative  disturbances  based  on 
market  apprehensions  that  there  might  be 
grave  shortcomings  in  present  arrange- 
ments." 

VJS.    MOVE    CITED 

The  Treasury  Under  Secretary  cited  one 
specific  new  source  of  strength  in  the  world 
monetary  picture — the  U.8.  decision  to  begin 
holding  currencies  other  than  the  dollar  as 
part  of  Its  reserves.  With  that  policy  estab- 
lished, Mr.  Roosa  added,  the  United  States 
Is  In  a  position  to  take  a  hand  in  easing 
future  currency  pinches  of  other  lands. 

"It  is  quite  possible,"  he  conceded,  that  as 
the  United  States  rights  its  payments  imbal- 
ance, other  countries  may  well  find  them- 
selves short  of  dollars  and  "an  Imminent 
shortage  of  liquidity  (lack  of  money  to 
finance  trade)  will  appear.  With  the  United 
States  then  standing  ready  to  add  to  the 
supply  of  dollars  by  purchasing  other  cur- 
rencies in  controlled  amounts,  there  will  be 
assurance  of  a  way  out  if  other  sotirces  of 
added  liquidity  should  prove  inadequate." 
Such  Informal  arrangements  would  be 
enough  to  meet  any  liquidity  shortage  likely 
to  appear  while  the  monetary  thinkers  are 
pondering  more  formal  overhaul,  be  declared. 


Cren  the  enthtislasts  concede  radical 
monetary  reform  would  take  time.  "You 
don't  overhaul  anything  as  complicated  as 
the  international  payments  system  In  much 
less  than  8  years,"  say  one.  Another  au- 
thority looks  for  a  5-year  job.  Even  so,  any 
start  could  be  significant.  How  the  task 
Is  done  would  deeply  Influence  U.S.  polices, 
both  economic  and  others. 

WHAT  THE  ARGX7MENT  IS 

"That's  basically  what  the  current  argu- 
ment is  all  about;  whether  U.S.  programs 
to  expand  the  economy,  to  cut  down  unem- 
ployment, to  keep  up  defense  spending  or  to 
continue  foreign  aid  are  going  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  uncontrollable  currency  fluctua- 
tions, or  whether  we  can  adopt  some  inter- 
national system  of  monetary  management, " 
says  one  reform  partisan.  Another  Ken- 
nedy adviser,  less  eager  for  the  international, 
institutionalized  approach,  puts  it  different- 
ly: "The  real  question  is  whether  we  sur- 
render autonomy  to  some  international  body 
or  accept  the  internal  discipline  of  keeping 
our  own  currency  sound." 

The  Treasury  is  certain  to  continue  to 
plump  for  a  maximum  of  "internal  dis- 
cipline" and  heavy  emphasis  on  existing 
mechanisms  for  influencing  currency  flows. 
But  Mr.  Roosa  concedes  there  is  a  "basic 
case  for  assuring  ample  growth  not  only 
in  the  supply  of  actual  reserves  but  also 
in  the  facilities  for  borrowing  them  in  rel- 
atively large  amounts  when  needed."  With- 
out this,  some  countries,  he  said,  "must  pro- 
ceed toward  their  own  growth  objectives 
in  fits  and  starts"  as  they  pause  to  deal  with 
temporary  payments  problems. 

[From  the  New  York  'Hmes,  Sept.  23,  1963] 
Monetary    Machinery:     Washincton     Dis- 
plays New  Blttephints  for  International 
Fiscal  Mechanism 

(By  M.  J.  Rossant) 

This  is  tbe  season  when  Detroit  celebrates 
its  annual  unveiling  of  its  new  model  cars 
And  Washington  has  taken  to  displaying  its 
latest  plans  for  Improving  the  world's  mone- 
tary mechanism. 

Detroit,  buoyed  by  2  years  of  excellent 
sales,  is  introducing  only  minor  changes, 
with  more  stress  on  tbe  affluent  look,  in 
hopes  of  chalking  up  three  in  a  row.  But 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Robert  V. 
Roosa,  who  Is  largely  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration's financial  blueprints,  has  come 
out.  In  an  article  in  tbe  October  issue  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  with  a  radical  IX  evolution- 
ary advance  over  his  model  of  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Roosa  does  not  do  more  than  sketch 
the  vague  outlines  of  his  new  approach. 
This  is  enough  to  Indicate  that  he  envisions 
a  much  more  powerful  and  streamlined  ma- 
chine, one  that  can  stimulate  a  long-term 
expansion  of  the  world's  economies.  It  also 
seems  to  Involve  some  new  and  perhaps 
radical  moves  in  the  administration's  at- 
tempts to  deal  with  its  bothersome  deficit. 
defending  the  dollar 

The  shift  to  a  new  look  was  foreshadowed 
in  July,  when  President  Kennedy  took  the 
wraps  off  the  administration's  latest  meas- 
ures to  defend  the  dollar.  Mr.  Kennedy 
underlined  the  intimate  connection  between 
the  U.S.  deficit  and  the  issue  of  interna- 
tional liquidity  by  suggesting  that  it  would 
be  well  to  explore  ways  of  strengthening  the 
existing  mechanism. 

At  present,  there  Is  no  shortage  of  inter- 
national liquidity — ^reserves  of  gold,  foreign 
exchange  and  credit — for  sustaining  the 
non-Communlst  world's  economic  expan- 
sion. The  U£.  deficit,  as  the  Brookings  re- 
port on  the  balance  of  payments  pointed 
out.  Is  providing  dollars  and  gold  as  fuel  to 
keep  the  machinery  in  working  order. 

If  and  when  the  deficit  is  eliminated,  how- 
ever, a  shortage  could  occur,  Mr.  Roosa  in- 


sists that  the  first  objective  remains  the 
elimination  of  our  deficit  to  maintain  con- 
fidence in  the  present  machinery,  but  he  is 
prepared  to  begin  examining  the  need  for 
reforms  on   an  international  scale. 

This  represents  a  marked  change  from 
his  position — and  that  of  the  United 
States — which  he  described  in  detail  last 
September  in  a  special  supplement  issued  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Roosa  then  contended  that,  once  the 
deficit  was  under  control,  the  "rate  of 
increase  in  the  supply  of  dollars  available 
to  serve  international  liquidity  requirements 
in  the  world  can  also  be  managed." 

LEADING    THE    ATTACK 

At  last  year's  meeting  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  Mr.  Roosa  led  the  attack  on 
Britain's  Chancellor  Reginald  Maudling  for 
proposing  an  international  pooling  of  re- 
serves. He  was  convinced  that  bilateral  ar- 
rangements were  preferable,  arguing  that 
the  "potential  capabilities  for  meeting  the 
world's  longer  run  liquidity  requirements" 
were  already  present  in  the  existing  machin- 
ery. 

Now.  Mr.  Roosa  and  Chancellor  Maudling 
seem  to  be  In  agreement  about  a  more  fiexl- 
ble  vehicle.  But  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  European  central  bankers,  who  have 
a  big  say  in  the  operation  of  the  present 
model  and  feel  a  deep  affection  for  Its  com- 
plicated and  old-fashioned  lines  as  well  as 
all  its  scars  and  dents,  will  agree  to  a  tradein. 

They  have  a  tradition  of  fashioning  new 
parts  and  patching  up  the  old,  waiting  for 
a  total  crackup,  usually  with  a  full  load  of 
passengers,  before  agreeing  to  make  any 
changes. 

Central  bankers  have  proved  adept  at 
averting  crashes,  but  dislike  automatic — or 
international — devices.  They  actively  dis- 
trust any  plan  designed  to  make  things  too 
easy  for  a  country  suffering  a  payments 
deficit.  In  effect,  they  question  the  need 
for  safety  belts  as  standard  equipment. 

Their  tested  formxila  for  preventing  acci- 
dents calls  for  the  deficit  nation  to  slow 
down  the  pace  of  Its  own  economic  growth. 
With  the  VS.  deficit  showing  a  decided  turn 
for  the  worse,  they  may  well  be  skeptical 
about  Mr.  Roosa's  intentions. 

THE    BRETTON    WOODS    MODEL 

He  has  sought  to  allay  their  suspicions  by 
assuring  them  that  be  does  not  want  to  scrap 
the  present  design,  which  he  feels  is  working 
well  despite  the  fact  that  Its  original  patent 
was  drawn  up  at  Bretton  Woods  in  1944.  In 
observing  that  he  has  no  fixed  notions  on  tbe 
shape  or  the  extent  of  possible  improvements, 
he  adds  that  "a  long  period  at  exploratory 
discussion,  followed  by  extended  negotia- 
tion" is  required. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Roosa  makes  plain 
that  the  United  States  is  not  tr3rlng  to  escape 
the  discipline  required  to  eliminate  its  def- 
icit. He  contends  that  tbe  new  measures 
are  proof  of  "the  determination  of  the  United 
States  to  correct  its  own  deficit,  and  to  keep 
a  sharp  separation  between  that  effort  and 
any  intergovernmental  review  of  the  pros- 
pects and  arrangements  for  international 
liquidity  in  the  future." 

Foreign  central  bankers  may  be  persuaded 
that  it  will  cost  them  nothing  to  shop 
around.  And  despite  their  insistence  on  the 
virtues  of  discipline,  they  might  face  some 
rude  shocks  if  the  administration  began  a 
full-scale  effort  to  eliminate  the  deficit. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  impact  of  the 
new  measures,  which  includes  the  Federal 
Reserve's  rise  in  short-term  interest  rates 
and  the  proposed  tax  on  American  purchases 
of  foreign  stocks  and  bonds.  But  even  if 
they  are  not  all  that  tbe  administration  has 
claimed,  they  suggest  the  kind  of  approach 
that  could  be  used  to  bring  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  deficit  without  crimping 
the  expansion  of  the  domestic  economy. 
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TWO  CUBZS  AVAILABUe 


The  orthdox  remedy  for  reducing  the  def- 
icit would  entail  putting  the  brakes  on 
credit  with  another  rise  in  interest  rates. 
This  may  be  applied,  particularly  if  tax  cuta 
are  forthcoming,  but  the  administration  has 
an  alternative  in  the  suggestion  made  by 
George  W.  Mitchell,  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  who  thinks  that  "gen- 
eral fiscal  and  monetary  policies  should  be 
primarily  aimed  at  domestic  expansion  while 
special-purpose  Instruments  are  applied  to 
the    balanoe-of  payments    problems." 

If  this  approach  is  used.  It  might  Involve 
a  capital  issues  committee,  specifically  de- 
signed to  halt  the  outflow  of  long-term  capi- 
tal. Mr.  Mitchell  states  that  "a  good  case 
can  be  made  for  tying  all  capital  exports 
and  unilateral  outflows  to  UjS.  exports." 

A  plan  to  attack  specific  drains  with  spe- 
cific weai>ons  would  soon  be  felt  abroad.  It 
could  stimulate  action  to  erect  new  machin- 
ery to  Insxire  a  sufllcient  supply  of  interna- 
tional liquidity  along  the  lines  sotight  by 
Mr.   Rooea. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  23,  1963) 

World  MoNrrAmr  System  Packs  Chancz 
(By  Harvey  H.  Segal) 

There  is  now  little  doubt  that  the  Inter- 
national monetary  system  created  at  Bretton 
Woods  nearly  20  years  ago  Is  about  to  undergo 
a  transformation.  What  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined is  the  precise  nattire  of  the  changes. 

An  article  In  the  current  Issue  of  Porelgn 
Affairs  by  Treasury  Under  Secretary  Robert 
V.  Roosa  Indicates  that  the  major  Industrial 
coiuitrles  of  the  non-Communist  world  have 
agreed  that  it  Is  necessary  to  at  least  con- 
sider the  proposals  for  the  reform  of  the 
monetary  mechanism.  And  It  is  expected 
that  the  delegates  to  the  meeting  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  which  opens 
next  Monday,  will  approve  an  official  study 
commission. 

Mr.  Roosa  Is  doubtless  right  when  he  sug- 
gests that  much  time  will  be  spent  in  dis- 
secting the  details  of  "plan  after  plan."  Per- 
haps that  is  the  reason  why  he  took  pains 
to  outline  the  following  lines  of  inqiilry: 

1.  Continue  the  present  gold-dollar- 
sterling-IMF  system  as  the  means  of  provid- 
ing reserves,  but  actively  enlarge  the  cooper- 
ative credit  arrangements  •  •  •  recently  de- 
veloped for  making  fuller  use  of  existing 
reserves. 

2.  Endoraa  (1)  but  also  enlarge  the  re- 
sources of  the  IMF  and  drawing  rights  of 
its  members,  and  Increase  its  flexibility  in 
using  these  reserves. 

3.  Endorse  either  (I)  or  (2)  or  both  but 
also  establish  a  new  grouping  of  some  of  the 
other  leading  currencies  as  a  complement  or 
alternative  to  the  rotes  now  performed  by 
the  dollar  and  sterling. 

4.  With  or  without  (1)  or  (2)  or  (3),  re- 
constitute the  IMP  by  endowing  it  with  the 
capacity  to  create  credit  and  the  power  to 
allocate  such  credit  among  members. 

In  this  spectrum  of  possibilities,  items  (1) 
through  (3)  point  to  the  directions  in  which 
the  sjrstem  is  currently  evolving.  They  en- 
compass the  currency  swaps,  the  bilateral 
credits  and  the  IMP  standby  authorizations 
to  borrow. 

Alternative  (4)  without  (1).  (2)  or  (3) 
falls  under  the  rubric  of  what  the  Under 
Secretary  calls  "daring  or  revolutionary"  ap- 
proaches. It  envisages  a  supranational  cen- 
tral bank  In  place  of  the  present  IMF  and  a 
new  International  currency  of  account — sim- 
ilar to  the  Bancor  long  ago  proposed  by  Lord 
Keynes — In  place  of  gold,  dollars  and  sterling. 

For  the  past  5  years  a  debate  has  raged 
between  academic  theorists  such  as  Robert 
Triffln  of  Tale  University,  who  would  press 
in  the  direction  of  the  fourth  alternative, 
and  the  central  banking  and  treasury  officials 
who  Insist  that  solutions  to  the  monetary 
problem  will  emerge  from  current  practices. 


The  conservatives  have  a  number  of  ob- 
jections to  plans  for  the  fiuidamental  re- 
structuring of  the  monetary  system  which 
merit  frank  consideration.  They  ask  how 
the  "creditor"  nations — those  with  current 
balanoe-of-payments  surpluses — can  be  per- 
suaded to  agree  to  radical  changes  so  long 
as  the  United  States  incurs  deficits. 

They  assert  that  a  supranational  central 
banking  mechanism  would  fall  to  Impose 
the  balance-pajrments  "discipline"  necessary 
to  prevent  Inflation.  And  flnally,  they  argue 
that  a  reconstituted  mechanism  would  entail 
intolerable  infringements  of  national  sov- 
ereignty. 

The  answer  to  the  first  objection  Is  that 
the  United  States,  far  from  being  Impotent, 
j   can  exert  strong  pressures  on  behalf  of  the 
,    new  monetary  order.     There   is   a  breaking 
j   point  beyond  which  creditor  countries,  hold- 
ing  billions   in    ofBclal    dollar   reserves,   will 
I   not  carry  their  intransigence.     Reform  efforts 
'   need  not  be  postponed  until  the  time  when 
U.S.  accounts  are  In  balance. 

Second,  unless  one  assumes  that  a  supra- 
national central  bank  supplies  limitless  re- 
serves to  deficit  countries,  the  objections  on 
grounds  of  discipline  carry  little  weight. 
What  such  an  Institution  would  provide  Is 
a  sufllcient  voliune  of  automatic  credit  to 
permit  wide  swings  in  the  balances  of  in- 
'  dustrlal  countries.  Discipline  would  be  en- 
1  forced  by  making  the  cost  of  credit  vary  di- 
rectly with  the  volume  outstanding.  And 
It  might  be  enforced  with  a  degree  of  auto- 
matlclty  if  a  reconstituted  IMP  supplied 
credit  by  selling  securities  In  the  money 
markets  of  surplus   countries. 

Finally,  there  is  the  issue  of  the  infringe- 
ment upon  national  sovereignty  which  can 
best  be  answered  by  posing  counterques- 
tlons.  Would  it  be  more  demeaning  for  a 
deficit  country  to  seek  credit  from  an  Inter- 
national institution,  operating  in  accordance 
with  established  rules,  than  from  an  indi- 
vidual country  which  may  have  a  political 
ax  to  grind?  Wouldn't  national  sovereignty 
be  enhanced  If  a  more  flexible  monetary 
mechanism  permitted  each  nation  greater 
freedom  to  pursue  policies  which  are  con- 
ducive to  higher  emplojrment  and  growth? 

These  are  the  Issues  that  should  be  care- 
fully considered  before  accepting  reforms 
which  amount  to  little  more  than  the  pour- 
ing of  old  wine  In  new  bottles. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  24,  1963) 
Ten  Nations  Neaxing  Ackeiment  on  Inter- 
national  LlQUIDITT    STTTDT 
(By  Edwin  L.  Dale.  Jr. ) 

Washington. — Sharp  bargaining  over 
wording  was  reported  today  to  be  the  only 
remaining  obstacle  to  an  agreement  next 
week  among  the  leading  industrial  nations 
for  a  study  of  the  world's  future  needs  for 
International  liquidity. 

Non-American  sources  reported  that  the 
agreement  would  come  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
munique by  the  10  members  of  the  "Paris 
Club."  While  the  communique  would  be  is- 
sued during  the  annual  meeting  here  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  the  liquidity 
study  would  not  be  a  decision  of  the  Fund 
and  would  not  be  carried  out  by  the  Fund. 

The  study  would  be  conducted  by  the  10 
countries  Jointly,  with  the  expert  assistance 
of  the  Fund  as  required.  The  10  nations 
hold  most  of  the  world's  reserves  and  are  the 
key  to  the  international  monetary  system. 

International  liquidity' Is  the  total  of  coun- 
tries' reserves  of  gold  and  foreign  exchange 
plus  their  access  to  credit.  The  big  issue  Is 
whether  It  will  grow  sufllclently  In  the  future 
to  permit  sustained  world  prosperity,  par- 
ticularly after  the  deficit  In  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments  ceases. 

The  "Paris  Club"  Is  the  unofficial  title  of 
the  10  countries  that  agreed  2  years  ago  to 
lend  money  to  each  other,  by  way  of  the 
Monetary  Fund,  in  case  of  a  crisis  in  the 
International    monetary    system.      They    are 


the  United  States,  Britain.  Canada,  France, 
West  Germany,  lUly,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands, Sweden,  and  Japan.  Switzerland  is 
an  unofllcial  member  of  the  club,  having 
agreed  to  Join  the  borrowing  arrangement 
though  not  a  member  of  the  Monetary  Fund. 

Ofllclals  of  the  United  States  and  some 
other  countries  have  high  hopes  that  the 
study  of  liquidity  could  produce  a  measure 
of  agreement  within  a  year.  While  there  is 
no  urgent  liquidity  problem,  particularly  as 
long  as  the  U.S.  deflclt  lasts,  one  aspect  of 
the  problem  must  be  taken  up  in  any  event 
a  year  from  now  at  the  next  annual  meeting 
of  the  Monetary  Fund  in  Tokyo. 

This  Is  the  question  of  whether  the  over- 
all quotas  of  the  members  of  the  Fund  should 
be  increased,  a  matter  that  should  be  ex- 
amined every  5  years. 

Tight  secrecy  has  surrounded  the  bargain- 
ing on  the  wording  of  the  proposed  com- 
munique announcing  the  study.  Its  terms 
of  reference  could  be  Important  in  setting 
the  general  tone  of  the  study. 

In  general,  it  is  understood  that  no  Idea 
or  proposal  will  be  ruled  out  in  advance  ex- 
cept two.  One  is  a  rise  In  the  price  of  gold 
from  Its  present  level  of  $35  an  ounce.  The 
other  is  the  offer  by  the  United  States,  on  lU 
own,  of  a  gold  guarantee.  These  will  be  re- 
jected from  the  start. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  GOLDWATER 
BEFORE  REPUBUCAN  FINANCE 
COMMITTEE  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  CLTRTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  1963.  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  junior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr  Gold  WATER]  delivered  a  st>eech 
before  ;he  Republican  Finance  Commit- 
tee of  New  Jersey.  His  remarks  were 
most  expressive  and  thought-provoking 
and  I  am  offering  them  for  the  Record 
because  I  believe  they  will  be  inspiring 
and  challenging  to  all  Members  of  this 
body  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  address  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Text  or  a  Speech  bt  Senator  Bakbt  Gold- 

WATZm,  RxPtTBLICAN  0«  AXIZONA.  BEFORE  THE 

RxFUSLirAN  Finance  Committee  or  New 
Jerset  at  the  Robert  Treat  Hotel,  New- 
ark, N.J..  September  20,  1963 

Taking  off  from  Washington,  Just  a  few 
hours  ago,  I  got  a  fairly  clear  view  of  your 
maj)r  competitor  in  the  raising  of  political 
funds — the  U.S.  Treasury.  To  the  admin- 
istration whose  leader  Is  ensconced  Just  a 
block  away  from  it  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
such  terms  as  si>endlng  and  money  all  have  a 
colloquial  synonym — Jack,  with  a  capital  J, 
of  course. 

Now  I'll  admit  that  an  administration  that 
has  asked  for  a  total  of  207  Government 
spending  programs,  and  70  increases  in  Pres- 
idential power  In  this  session  of  Congress 
alone,  is  a  tough  act  to  follow  for  a  bunch 
of  independent  operators  like  yourself.  But, 
to  b-  very  serious  about  It,  the  work  you  are 
doing  is  to  encoiu-age  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  best,  the  soundest  investment  any 
American  can  make  in  his  future — an  iuvest- 
men*  in  sound  government  and  its  essential 
corollary,  the  election  of  Republican  can- 
didates to  public  ofRce. 

Without  that  Investment,  our  economy 
will  continue  to  creak  along  to  the  cadence 
of  a  rocking  chair  and  to  the  tired,  depres- 
sion-bred economic  theories  of  the  1930*8. 
Without  that  Investment,  the  handout  will 
continue  to  replace  that  hand  up  as  the  New 
Frontier's  old  and  cynical  philosophers  press 
for  public  works  and  repress  private  inltia- 
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tlve.  Industrial  expansion,  and  the  growth  of 
real  Jobs  that  produce  real  wages. 

Without  that  investment  In  Republican 
principles  and  Republican  candidacies,  our 
Nation  will  continue  to  drift  in  international 
waters,  its  sails  and  policies  limp  and  empty 
of  purpose,  vision,  and  decision. 

There  Is  no  single  Republican  oflQceholder 
or  candidate,  no  single  faction  or  section  of 
the  Republican  Party  that  should  lay  claim 
to  the  work  you,  and  your  colleagues  across 
the  Nation  are  doing.  You  are  doing  Re- 
publican work  for  American  principles.  You 
are  working  for  Republican  victories,  not 
personal  ones. 

You  have  your  sights  set  on  a  1964  cam- 
paign In  which  every  statehouse  ranks  In 
Importance  with  the  White  House — for  this 
Is  a  Republican  Party  that  believes  in  a 
Federal  Union  of  60  great  States  united  under 
one  great  Constitution. 

You  have  your  sights  set  on  a  1964  cam- 
paign in  which  every  Senate  seat,  every 
House  seat  Is  of  prime  importance — for  this 
is  a  Republican  Party  that  believes  that 
Congress  Is  the  key  to  freedom,  not  an  old- 
fashioned  nuisance. 

You  have  your  sights  set  on  a  1964  cam- 
paign in  which  every  local  election,  every 
precinct  organization  is  a  proud  and  im- 
portant target — for  this  Is  a  Republican 
Party  that  believes  In  government  that  is 
close  to  and  not  remote  from   the   people. 

You  have  your  sights  set  on  a  1964  cam- 
paign In  which  every  section  of  this  country, 
and  every  section  of  Its  people,  is  truly 
Important — for  this  is  a  Republican  Party 
that  Is  a  national  party,  not  a  sectional 
party;  a  party  of  unity,  not  a  party  of 
factions. 

These  things  are  true  today.  They  were 
not,  we  must  admit,  true  always.  The  Re- 
publican and  the  Democratic  Parties  both 
have  evolved  from  pasts  of  sectionalism  and 
factionalism.  No  one  can  deny  it.  But,  In 
the  life  of  political  parties,  as  in  the  life 
of  all  living  organisms  there  are  plateaus 
of  evolution,  great  formative  times  when 
new  shapes  emerge.  We  are  at  such  a  time 
in  the  political  life  of  this  Nation. 

On  the  one  hand  there  Is  the  undeniable 
growth  of  the  Republican  Party  in  areas 
where  even  the  name  Republican  once  was 
political  poison;  the  growth  of  this  party  to 
the  point  where  It  Is  the  most  truly  national 
party  in  our  history. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  declining 
vitality  of  that  strangest  creature  in  all  poli- 
tics, the  mutation  that  has  resulted  from 
the  marriage  of  blg-clty  Democrat  political 
bosses  to  ivory  tower  Democrat  social  re- 
formers. 

Evolution,  dont  forget,  works  two  ways. 
While  the  dinosaurs  were  dying,  higher  forms 
were  breathing  new  life.  And  in  all  Ameri- 
can politics  there  is  no  more  dlnosaiu'-llke 
creature  than  the  big  city  machine  of  the 
Democrats.  And  there  Is  no  more  refresh- 
ing and  modern  form  of  political  life  than 
the  Republican  Party's  as  it  stirs  new  excite- 
ment north,  south,  east,  and  west. 

The  vitality  of  the  Republican  Party  In 
the  South  Is  Just  one  dramatic  example  of 
new,  national  api>eal.  Other  great  regions 
of  the  country  which  previously  had  been 
treated  as  political  and  economic  colonies — 
not  really  part  of  the  command  structure  of 
American  politics — are  now  about  to  take 
their  place  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Na- 
tion's political  life.  And  they  are  going  to 
do  it  in  and  through  the  Republican  Party, 
if— 

There  is  only  one  If  in  this  equation.  If 
we  will  only  let  them.  If  we  will  adjust  our 
party  thinking  to  national  thinking.  If  we 
win  forget  those  counselors  of  defeat  who 
would  have  us  expel,  write  off,  repel,  and 
separate  from  this  or  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  South  is  the  handiest  example.  Rec- 
ognize growing  Republican  strength  in  the 


South,  some  say.  and  the  Republican  Party 
becomes  a  racist  party.  What  utter  and 
dangerous  nonsense.  It  Is  not  the  racist 
South  that  has  given  the  Republican  Party 
new  victories  and  new  vigor  in  the  South. 
That's  the  Democrat  South.  The  Republi- 
can South  Is  the  growing  industrial  South, 
the  bustling  urban  South,  the  studious, 
learning,  and  achieving  South. 

The  South  that  is  turning  to  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  that  is  breaking  the  Democrat 
stranglehold  on  fully  a  filth  of  this  Nation, 
the  South  that  we  Republicans  welcome 
because  it  is  Republican,  Is  a  South  that 
simply  is  tired  of  being  treated  as  a  cap- 
tive nation.  It  wants  to  be  part  of  a  whole, 
free  nation.  And  it  will  be,  In  and  through 
the  Republican  Party. 

Let  us  not  get  into  the  business  of  turn- 
ing brother  against  brother.  It  was  that 
turning,  a  hundred  years  ago,  that  created 
the  great  wounds  of  the  War  Between  the 
States.  One-party  rule  in  the  South  has 
festered  that  wound  ever  since.  Two-party 
freedom  can  heal  those  wounds.  The  Re- 
publican Party  would  betray  more  than  Its 
political  future  If  It  did  not  seek  that  heal- 
ing— it  would  betray  the  very  principles 
upon  which  It  was  founded. 

Adding  the  strength  of  the  South  does 
not  detract  from  the  strength  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  it  adds  to  it.  Responding 
to  the  dynamic  growth  of  the  West  does  not 
sap  our  strength,  it  revitalizes  it.  Drawing 
on  the  ruggedness  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States  does  not  diminish  the  stature  of  the 
Republican  Party,  It  helps  it  tower  to  new 
heights.  Reaping  the  harvests  of  the  great 
Midwest  does  not  diminish  our  stores.  It 
enriches,  and  leavens  them.  Sparks  from 
the  great  Industrial  forges  of  the  North  and 
East  do  not  sear  our  party,  they  strike  new 
fires  of  determination. 

Let  the  Democrats  write  off  the  votes  they 
will  lose  because  of  dissatisfaction,  north, 
east,  west,  and  south.  Let  the  Republican 
Party  write  up  the  votes  they  will  win  be- 
cause thc\  jvill  not  write  off  any  part  of 
this  country  that  is  willing  to  work  for  Re- 
publican principles.  New  Jersey  can  proudly 
and  rightly  say:  Don't  write  off  the  East. 
And  the  Republican  Party  will  not  write  off 
the  East.  Let  all  50  States  say  that  of  their 
sections — and  let  the  Republican  Party  go 
to  the  polls  in  every  State  with  an  Ameri- 
can statement  of  principles  that  will  unite 
and  will  win. 

There  will  be  no  writeoffs  for  Republicans 
in  1964.  This  is  the  team  that  came  to  play 
and  stayed  to  win. 

But  what  of  the  New  Frontier  monster,  the 
dinosaur  alliance  of  welfare-state  liberals 
and  blg-clty  bosses?  Do  we  have  to  write  off 
its  domain? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  liberal  intel- 
lectuals of  the  Democrat  Party  will  draw 
even  closer  to  the  corrupt  blg-clty  bosses  now 
that  they  can  read  the  handwriting  on  the 
crumbling  walls  of  the  South  and  other 
sections. 

They  will  see,  we  can  rest  assured,  the  cold 
and  chilling  truth  that  no  man  can  now  win 
a  national  election  on  a  Democrat  ticket  if 
he  does  not  have  the  complete  support  of 
the  blg-clty  bosses.  There  will  be,  and  are, 
attempts  to  nourish  and  strengthen  these 
local,  corrupt  governments  in  every  way — 
with  lavish  grants  of  Federal  patronage  and 
Federal  funds,  with  an  office  for  this  group, 
an  office  building  for  that  one. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  anyone  who  be- 
lieves these  notorious  and  degrading  condi- 
tions must  be  cleaned  up,  will  have  to  sup- 
port the  Republican  Party. 

A  vote  for  the  New  Frontier  party  is,  by 
political  necessity,  a  vote  for  the  continu- 
ance of  blg-clty  bossism  and  all  the  corrup- 
tion that  goes  with  It. 

Decent  men  and  women  of  both  parties, 
who  abhor  these  conditions,  will  turn  to  the 
Republican  Party.     They  can  slay  the  boss 


dragon  that  has  been  feeding  on  their  cities. 
They'll  have  the  chance  in  1964. 

Here  in  New  Jersey  you  saw  the  Hague  ma- 
chine fattened  and  strengthened  by  a  na- 
tional Democrat  administration.  Then  you 
saw  the  advent  of  the  Kenny  machine,  not 
much  different.  You  know,  in  this  State, 
what  bossism  can  mean.  You  don't  want  It. 
You  won't  have  it.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Green  machine  in  Philadelphia,  the  Cook 
County  machine  In  Chicago,  notorious  suc- 
cessor to  the  Kelly-Nash  machine. 

The  cynical  alliance  between  welfare-state 
liberals  and  the  corrupt  big-city  bosses  can 
be  broken.  It  can  be  broken  in  1964.  The 
Republican  Party,  providing  a  focus  of  prin- 
cipled energy  for  decent  men  and  women  of 
both  parties,  can  do  it.  With  the  South 
gone,  with  the  blg-clty  bosses  under  siege 
the  old,  supposedly  unbeatable  alliance  of 
the  Democrat  Party  can  be  beaten.  But  let 
that  alliance  remain  uncracked  and  the 
Republican  Party  will  remain  a  permanent 
minority — by  default,  not  defeat. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the 
majority  of  men  and  women  In  this  Nation 
are  in  a  conservative  mood  today.  They  have 
seen  the  grand  design  of  an  all-powerful 
Central  Government  ttu-n  Into  a  redtape 
Jungle.  They  have  seen  the  social  tinkering 
erode  Individual  responsibility.  They  have 
seen  Socialist  and  coUectlvist  theories  turn 
into  open  war  against  business  and  industry, 
against  the  Jobs  and  wages  of  working  men 
and  women.  They  have  seen  radicalism  txirn 
Into  class  warfare. 

They  have  seen.  Just  this  week,  a  President 
who  Itu-es  votes  by  asking  a  tax  cut  while 
stubbornly  courting  economic  disaster 
through  refusal  to  cut  spending. 

The  conservative  mood  of  America  does  not 
ask  that  both  parties  promise  simply  more 
of  the  same.  The  conservative  mood  de- 
mands a  choice. 

The  Republican  Party  must  offer  that 
choice.     Its  principles  do  offer  that  choice. 

The  Republican  Party  believes  in  the  peo- 
ple of  America.  It  believes  they  can  use  the 
strength  and  brains  that  God  gave  them  to 
handle  their  own  affairs.  It  believes  that 
when  they  need  help  it  should  be  the  help 
that  neighbor  gives  neighbor — not  the  soup- 
kitchen  solutions  that  big  brother — or  little 
brother — gives  to  his  poor  relations. 

We  do  not  believe  In  turning  back  the 
clock.  We  do  believe  in  turning  back,  wher- 
ever possible  and  desirable,  the  responsibil- 
ities of  home,  family,  and  welfare  to  the  peo- 
ple closest  to  them,  to  the  skills  most  fami- 
liar to  them,  to  the  energies  most  devoted  to 
them. 

The  Republican  Party  believes  that  gov- 
ernment is  the  servant,  not  the  master. 
That  the  Job  you  have  and  hold,  that  the 
money  you  earn  and  save,  invest  or  spend,  is 
the  first  order  of  business — and  that  gov- 
ernment's job  is  to  protect  those  things,  not 
take  them  over. 

We  do  not  believe  in  turning  back  the 
clock  there  either.  Those  who  regard  gov- 
ernment as  the  only  responsible  owner  and 
user  of  the  Nation's  resources  are  the  ones 
who  would  turn  back  the  clock — turn  It  back 
to  a  glossy  new  version  of  bond-servant 
feudalism. 

What  do  those  new  feudal  lords  of  Wash- 
ington say  of  this?  They  say  RepubUcans 
are  devoted  more  to  property  rights  than  to 
human  rights.  I  say  we  should  fling  this 
back  in  their  teeth.  We  believe  that  only 
humans  can  have  property  rights.  But  we 
believe  that  they  should  have  them  and  we 
believe  that  the  government  which  destroys 
either  one  of  those  rights  must  destroy  both 
in  the  process.  We  believe  that  as  a  govern- 
ment feeds  on  the  property  of  men  It  also 
feeds  on  the  freedom  of  men. 

Our  Government  was  Instituted  to  asstire 
order  among  the  people,  not  to  own  the  peo- 
ple— or  their  property. 
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The  Republican  Party  believes  In  balance(l 
government;  In  a  Congress  that  speaks  fcf* 
all  the  people.  In  an  executive  branch  thajt 
serves  i^U  the  people  as  an  equal  partnef. 
not  a  ruthless  boss:  In  a  Judicial  branch  tbalt 
also  Is  equal  and  Independent,  that  Interf- 
prets  laws  but  does  not  make  them. 

The    Republican    Party   believes    that    thfc 
security  of  the  United  States  In  a  troubl 
world    U   a    shield    for    freedom    everywhe: 
and  the  prime  target  of  the  enemies  of  fr 
dom.     Our  party  believes  that  the  strengt 
of  that  shield  is  the  main  deterrent  to  wa 
It  rejects  the  notion  that  such  strength 
the  cause  of  tension  in  the  world.     It  rejec 
the  notion  that  the  way  to  peace  is  throug 
negotiated  weakness. 

We  do  not  want  to  turn  back  the  cloc! 
to  an  America  Isolated  and  unprepared  1 
a  hostile  world.  We  see.  instead,  that  t 
clock  of  history  has  struck  now  the  time 
America's  real  greatness  and  Its  grea 
challenge. 

The  Republican  Party  does  not  seek  t 
isolate  America  from  its  responsibilities  1 
the  world  and  from  its  allies  and  the  promi- 
ises  it  has  made  to  them.  Crumbling  alj- 
llances  and  diminishing  leadership  in  th 
world  are  the  hallmarks  of  the  present  ad 
ministration,  as  it  fights  with  friends  an 
fawns  on  enemies. 

The  Republican  Party  does  not  believe  thai 
the  security  of  freedom  Ls  advanced  by  th* 
strengthening  of  slavery.     It  does  not  seek 
a  divided  world,  it  seeks  an  open  world.    Wf 
hold  that  only  in  such  a  world  Is  peace  pos 
sible.     We  hold  that  the  walls  of  a  divide 
world  can  be  brought  down  by   the  deter 
mlnatlon    of    freemen    everywhere — not    b 
war,  but  by  will  and  dedication,  by  the  loni 
struggle   that  will   not   pause  to  rest  or 
compromise  until  the  last  shackle  has  bee4 
struck  off. 

I  believe  In  those  principles.  They  ar(( 
Republican  principles.  They  are  American 
principles.     They  are  winning  principles. 

Ovin  are  the  principles  that  draw  men  to- 
gether In  common  cause  and  not  the  greeda 
and  spites  that  split  them  apart. 

Our  honest  differences  are  a  surge  of  ideal  i 
to  be  honestly  discussed  by  men  honestl] 
moved  and  not  the  bitter  self-seekings  of  ar- 
rogance and  power,  the  kingly  demands  ol 
pride  and  pomp. 

Republicans  do  not  seek  election  so  that 
they  can  riile.  They  seek  consent  and  con- 
sensus so  that  government  can  serve. 

The  great  Issue  In  1964  will  be  which 
party  can  most  effectively  advance  the  caus^ 
of  freedom,  which  party  best  represents  th^ 
real  aspirations  of  the  American  people,  th^ 
real   hopes  of  the  world.  ] 

I  do  not  think  that  the  cause,  the  asplra-l 
tlons.  the  hopes  can  be  served  well  by  a 
Democratic  administration  mired  in  indeci-t 
sion  abroiul  and  married  to  a  political  mes^ 
at  home.  The  American  people  cannot  b^ 
well  served  by  any  administration  that  would 
only  mirror  the  same  indecision,  the  same 
mess. 

America  needs  a  change.    America  needs  a 
choice.    Freedom  needs  a  cnance. 
Republican  victory  is  the  way. 


AGRICULTURAL  SALES  TO  THE 
SOVIET  BLOC 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
hope  the  United  States  will  accept  any 
reasonable  offer  from  the  Soviet  bloc  to 
purchase  our  agricultural  commodities. 

As  the  former  Director  of  the  Nation  s 
food  for  peace  progrram.  I  know  from 
firsthand  observation  that  American 
food  is  a  powerful  weapon  for  peace  and 
freedom. 

It  ought  to  be  used  to  bring  nations  to 
gether,  not  to  divide  them. 

The  Soviet  Union  will  purchase  its 
food  from  other  countries  if  it  cannot 


buy  from  us.    It  has  already  placed  ma- 
jor orders  with  Canada  and  Australia. 

These  countries  are  selling  their  sur- 
pluses to  the  Soviets  and  other  Commu- 
nist nations,  and  thus  are  benefiting 
their  farmers,  their  shipping  industry, 
and  their  railroads. 

By  contrast),  we  are  piling  up  surpluses 
in  storage,  at  the  expense  of  our  tax- 
payers. 

Furthermore,  we  are  now  selling  to 
West  Germany  wheat  which  the  German 
mills  are  converting  to  flour  and  are  sell- 
ing at  a  profit  to  the  Russians. 

Mr.  President?,  while  we  have  been 
steadily  restricting  the  acreage  of  our 
wheat  farmers  and  have  been  curtailing 
both  their  production  and  their  income, 
our  allies  have  been  increasing  their 
acreage  and  have  been  selling  their  pro- 
duction to  Russia,  China,  Poland,  East 
Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia, 
and  Cuba. 

In  effect,  the  American  farmers  and 
the  American  taxpayer^,  are  being  made 
the  goats  of  an  impractical  restriction 
on  exports.  I  think  we  should  remove 
those  restrictions,  and  should  sell  »ur 
food  surpluses  to  any  nation  which  is 
willing  to  buy. 

We  cannot  fight  communism  by  with- 
holding food.  Men  turn  to  violence  and 
tyranny — not  to  peace  and  freedom — 
when  they  are  hungry. 

Every  reasonable  consideration  of  both 
self-interest  and  humanity  is  on  the 
side  of  broadening  our  agricultural  trade 
with  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Presently,  nothing  in  the  law  bars  sales 
to  the  Soviet  bloc  of  nonsubsidized  agri- 
cultural commodities,  such  as  corn. 

In  the  past,  Congress  has  indicated  its 
opposition  to  the  sale  to  the  bloc  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  which  carry  an  ex- 
port subsidy.  This  is  one  of  the  ques- 
tions now  at  issue  with  reference  to 
wheat  sales.  I  hope  it  will  be  resolved 
quickly,  so  that  we  can  readily  accept 
a  Soviet  offer,  if  one  is  made. 

Mr.  President,  the  finest  statement  on 
this  issue  that  has  yet  come  to  my  at- 
tention was  prepared  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  Great  Plains  Wheat.  Inc.. 
at  a  meeting  in  Huron,  S.  Dak.,  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  1963.  It  was  sent  to  me  by 
Mr.  Gus  Snyder,  executive  director  of  the 
South  Dakota  Wheat  Commission.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
by  Great  Plains  Wheat,  Inc.,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  Adopted  bt  Board  of  Directors. 
Great  Plains  Wheat,  Inc..  on  September 
18,   1963,  at  Httrow,  S.  Dak. 

During  the  course  of  the  cold  war.  the 
United  States  has  refused  to  sell  subsidized 
farm  commodities  to  unfriendly  countries. 
In  recent  years,  however,  exceptions  were 
made  In  the  cases  of  Yugoslavia  and  Poland. 
Both  countries  were  offered  wheat  In  ex- 
change for  blocked  currencies,  with  very 
little  chance  of  cash  recovery. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  mainland 
China  has  gone  on  the  world  market  to  pur- 
chase large  quantities  of  wheat — for  cash — 
from  Canada,  Australia,  and  France.  Pur- 
chases are  still  continuing. 

Canada  also  has  completed  large  cash 
sales  to  other  countries  including  Poland, 
East    Germany.    Czechoslovakia,    and   Yugo- 


slavia. In  addition,  it  has  completed  one  of 
history's  largest  grain  sales  by  agreeing  to 
supply  228  million  bushels  of  wheat  to 
Russia  for  a  total  price  of  about  one-half 
blUlon  dollars.  Additional,  p>erhaps  in- 
creased, sales  are  expected  in  the  future. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  offered  no  public 
protest  in  connection  with  such  sales.  Nor 
has  there  been  apparent  criticism  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  has  been  widespread  relief  that 
our  friendly  competitors  were  able  to  drain 
off  excess  wheat  stocks.  They  received  ad- 
miration for  their  Initiative,  and  such  sales 
were  interpreted  as  taking  considerable  pres- 
sure off  of  the  world  wheat  market,  thus 
giving  the  United  States  some  Indirect,  If 
unintended,  benefit  In  working  off  Its  own 
sizable  wheat  stocks. 

The  implication  is  clear:  Allied  nations  are 
free  to  negotiate  sales  to  all  countries,  but 
the  United  States  Is  content  to  stand  aloof 
while  reaping  secondary  benefits. 

These  sales  have  strengthened  the  econo- 
mies of  Canada  and  Australia,  and  have  been 
of  enormous  help  to  wheatgrowers  in  these 
two  countries.  Canada  is  nearing  comple- 
tion of  a  wheat  crop  that  has  set  a  record 
in  acreage  and  may  set  a  record  In  total  pro- 
duction. Australia  also  is  operating  at  peak 
production.  Growers  in  neither  country  are 
troubled  with  acreage  allotments  which  are 
conunon  to  U.S.  growers.  In  fact,  govern- 
ments of  both  countries  have  been  encourag- 
ing increased  production,  while  keeping 
carryover  stocks  in  manageable  supply. 

Meanwhile,  greater  and  greater  restrictions 
have  been  placed  on  U.S.  wheatgrowers. 
These  restrictions  not  only  limit  Uj8.  growers 
in  their  abilities  to  make  full  use  of  their 
productive  resources,  but  also  establish  a 
celling  on   their  Income  opportunities. 

U.S.  growers  have.  In  effect,  been  asked  to 
hold  a  protective  umbrella  ov»r  the  inter- 
ests of  wheatgrowers  in  other  countries. 

There  is  even  more  serious  concern  for  the 
future.  A  world  cereals  agreement  is  now 
being  considered  for  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  meetings  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland.  Proposals  now  being 
advanced  by  other  countries  would  divide  up 
world  markets  among  exporting  nations,  with 
heavy  emphasis  on  history  of  production 
and  traditional  market  patterns. 

If  this  proposal  is  adopted,  U.S.  wheat- 
growers  would  be  allocated  a  share  of  the 
world  markets  which  would  utilize  only  a 
fraction  of  their  productive  capacity.  Their 
marketing  opportunities  could  very  well  be 
permanently  impaired. 

In  view  of  the  changing  situation,  there 
is  a  need  to  reexamine  our  Nation's  policies 
because  of  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  Nation  cannot  afford  to  disregard 
the  welfare  of  U.S.  wheatgrowers  who  form 
an  Important  segment  of  its  population  and 
economic  strength. 

2.  The  Nation  cannot  continue  to  experi- 
ence an  unfavorable  balance  of  payments 
while  denying  Itself  an  opportunity  to  use 
its  wheat-production  resources  to  correct  the 
situation.  U.S.  wheat  shipments  overseas 
represent  the  Nations  largest  agricultural 
export. 

3.  We  cannot  sit  Idly  by  while  other  wheat- 
exporting  nations  build  up  their  production 
facilities  and  establish  trade  relationships 
which  would  permanently  restrict  markets 
for  US.  wheatgrowers. 

4.  World  pressures  have  brought  about  an 
easing  of  tensions  and  have  forced  an  atomic 
test  ban  treaty.  We  can  further  reduce  ten- 
sions by  making  available,  under  sound  busi- 
ness practices,  a  basic  food  commodity. 

5.  While  bread  Is  being  rationed  In  many 
parts  of  the  world,  it  Is  difficult  to  defend  a 
policy  of  artificially  restricting  production  of 
a  basic  food  commodity  and  its  movement 
in  world  trade. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  United  States  re- 
view its  policies  if  it  Is  to  maintain  a  vlg- 
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orous  economy,  to  give  necessary  attention 
to  the  interests  of  Its  wheatgrowers,  to  main- 
tain the  Initiative  In  world  trade,  and  to 
assume  leadership  In  advancing  the  cause 
of  world  peace. 


THE  VIETNAM  MESS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  position  in  Vietnam  has  deterio- 
rated so  drastically  that  it  is  in  our  na- 
tional Interest  to  withdraw  from  that 
country  our  forces  and  our  aid. 

For  8  years  since  the  expulsion  of 
the  French  forces  in  1954,  the  United 
States  has  been  engaged  in  a  costly,  in- 
effective effort  to  support  the  Diem 
regime  in  South  Vietnam. 

This  regime  is  so  tyrannical,  self -cen- 
tered, and  narrow  that  it  is  not  capable 
of  maintaining  popular  support.  Our 
identification  with  such  a  regime  weak- 
ens, rather  than  strengthens,  us  in  the 
global  competition  with  communism. 

We  have  already  wasted  $3  billion  in 
Operation  Vietnam,  and  100  American 
boys  have  lost  their  lives. 

Our  guns  and  money  are  being  used, 
not  to  promote  freedom,  but  to  suppress 
religious  freedom,  harass  and  imprison 
students  and  teachers,  and  terrorize  the 
people. 

The  trap  into  which  we  have  fallen 
in  Vietnam  is  described  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  in 
an  article  by  Mr.  Stanley  Karnow. 
Writes  Mr.  Karnow: 

But  the  spectacle  of  American-trained 
troops  using  American  weapons  to  raid 
Buddhist  temples  made  clear  one  fact  that 
U.S.  officials  have  long  tried  to  evade:  No 
matter  how  much  the  United  States  supports 
the  unpopular  regime  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem, 
this  regime's  chances  of  victory  over  the 
Conununlsts  are  Just  about  nU. 

The  author  concludes  : 

South  Vietnam  lies  on  the  edge  of  chaos. 
And  in  retrospect,  the  strongest  Conunvmist 
allies  In  the  country  have  been  the  Diem 
family.  They  have  sown  suspicion  and 
hatred,  and  their  show  of  apparent  power  has 
been  a  sham  to  conceal  this  weakness. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
article  by  Mr.  Karnow  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Edge  of  Chaos:  Vietnam's  Royal  Fam- 
ily, Long  Aided  by  U.S.  Troops  and  Money, 
Has  Persecuted  Religious  Leaders,  Embit- 
tered THE  People,  and  Bungled  a  Critical 
Struggle  Against  Communism 
(By  Stanley  Karnow) 

It  was  Just  after  midnight  when  the  bat- 
tle of  the  temple  began.  Truckloads  of  hel- 
meted  South  Vietnamese  police,  armed  with 
shotguns,  submachine  guns,  carbines,  and 
tear-gas  grenades,  rumbled  through  the 
streets  to  attack  Xa  Lol,  the  main  Buddhist 
temple  in  Saigon.  Inside,  the  monks  shouted 
and  banged  pots,  pans,  driuns,  and  gongs  as 
the  cops  smashed  down  the  temple's  iron 
gate.  Some  400  monks  and  nuns  cowered  be- 
fore the  onslaught.  There  were  screams, 
shots,  and  explosions  as  the  police  attacked. 
Some  monks  were  thrown  off  balconies  onto 
the  concrete  courtyard,  which  was  hung  with 
banners  reading:  "Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill." 
Within  less  than  2  hours  all  but  two  of  the 
Buddhists — who  escaped  over  a  wall  Into  an 
adjacent    U.S.    Government    building — had 


been  hauled  off  to  Jail.  Among  those  ar- 
rested was  80-year-old  Thlcb  Tin  Khlet, 
the  country's  venerable  Buddhist  patriarch. 

Four  hundred  miles  to  the  north,  in  the 
provincial  capital  of  Hu^,  the  Government 
raid  was  even  more  fierce.  There,  while  Bud- 
dhists fortified  themselves  inside  the  Dleu 
De  temple  and  fought  off  paratroopers  for  8 
hours,  some  1,500  people  rioted  through  the 
streets.  They  ripped  down  barbed-wire  bar- 
ricades with  their  bare  hands  while  soldiers 
beat  them  down  with  rifle  butts.  They 
picked  up  tear-gas  bombs  thrown  by  the 
troops  and  tossed  them  back. 

By  mldmomlng,  when  the  battle  wtis  over, 
a  Western  correspondent  counted  10  truck- 
loads  of  students  being  driven  off  to  prison. 
They  waved  their  bloody  hands  at  him  as 
they  passed. 

Many  Americans  may  feel  there  Is  some- 
thing remote  about  this  strange  conflict  be- 
tween South  Vietnam's  Catholic  President 
Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  and  the  leaders  of  Viet- 
nam's dominant  rehgion.  But  the  United 
States  is  inextricably  Involved.  President 
Kennedy,  convinced  that  a  Communist  take- 
over of  South  Vietnam  might  mean  the  fall 
of  southeast  Asia,  has  repeatedly  promised 
to  defeat  the  guerrillas  that  dominate  much 
of  the  country.  He  has  backed  up  his  words 
with  a  16,000-man  U.S.  force  in  Vietnam — 
more  than  100  have  lost  their  lives — and 
with  $1.5  million  a  day  spent  on  the  war. 
But  the  spectacle  of  American-trained  troops^ 
using  American  wea()ons  to  raid  Buddhist; 
temples  has  made  clear  one  fact  that  U.3- 
officials  have  long  tried  to  evade:  No  matter 
how  much  the  United  States  supports  the 
unpopular  regime  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  the 
regime's  chances  of  victory  over  the  Commu- 
nists are  Just  about  nil. 

U.S.  officials  publicly  "deplored"  Diem's 
"repressive  actions"  against  the  Buddhists, 
and  there  were  private  predictions  that 
"Diem  must  go."  But  the  prophets  have 
been  less  certain  on  the  questions  of  who 
could  oust  Diem  and  who  could  replace  him. 
As  for  listening  to  any  advice.  Diem  cut  short 
one  top  general  recently  by  declaring,  "Only 
God  commands  me."  If  he  lacks  support 
from  the  people.  Diem  always  has  his  royal 
family,  one  of  the  oddest  political  con- 
glomerations In  the  world — brother  Ngo  Dlnh 
Nhu,  chief  of  the  secret  police;  sister-in-law 
Madame  Nhu,  the  beautiful  and  arrogant 
first  lady  of  Vietnam;  brother  Ngo  Dlnh 
Thuc,  the  archbishop  of  Hu6;  brother  Ngo 
Dlnh  Can,  the  warlord  of  central  Vietnam. 
Other  relatives  have  served  as  envoys  to 
Washington,  London,  and  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

The  Ngo  Dinhs  resemble  a  cross  between 
the  Borglas  and  the  Bourbons.  Narrow,  de- 
vious, obstinate  and  Imperious,  they  have 
functioned  In  an  atmosphere  of  neurotic  and 
sanctimonious  egotism.  They  have  plotted 
against  their  rivals,  and  played  their  own 
subordinates  off  against  one  another.  They 
have  preached  Puritanism  but  tolerated  cor- 
ruption, extroUro  democracy  yet  rigged  elec- 
tions, and  Jailed  at  least  30,000  political  pris- 
oners in  reeducation  camps. 

Devoutly  Catholic  by  religion  and  archa- 
ically Confucian  by  philosophy.  President 
Diem  is  a  combination  of  monk  and  man- 
darin, a  kind  of  ascetic  authoritarian  who 
might  have  flourished  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
A  small,  rotund  man  who  talks  incessantly, 
he  is  persuaded  that  he  possesses  the  man- 
date of  Heaven,  and  the  people  must  obey. 
"His  Republic  of  Vietnam  Is  not  government 
for  the  people  by  the  people,"  says  a  West- 
ern-educated Vietnamese,  "but  government 
for  the  people  by  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem." 

Certain  that  he  knows  best.  Diem  is  almost 
Imumne  to  outside  information.  When  a 
prominent  Vietnamese  officer  returned  to 
Saigon  from  a  tour  of  the  countryside.  Diem 
asked  him  for  a  frank  assessment  of  rural 
morale.  The  officer  had  hardly  begun  to 
enumerate  complaints  against  the  govern- 
ment when  Diem  interrupted  him  angrily. 


shouting,  "Nothing  but  lies — you're  a  victim 
of  Communist  propaganda." 

While  Diem  Is  the  President,  last  month's 
clashes  made  it  obvious  that  many  of  his 
powers  were  being  exercised  by  his  brother 
Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu,  a  voluble,  shifty-eyed  man  in 
his  early  fifties.  Nhu  proclaims  himself  an 
Intellectual  revolutionary  and  spins  out  his 
abstruse  theories  with  the  intensity  of  a 
precocious  college  sophomore.  Not  long  ago. 
as  I  sat  with  him  in  his  soundproof  office 
adorned  with  books  and  stuffed  animal 
heads,  Nhu  chain-smoked  and  shrilly  denied 
the  many  charges  of  corruption  and  venality 
against  him  and  his  wife.  "But  even  if  peo- 
ple wrongly  think  you're  corrupt,"  I  asked, 
"Isn't  that  still  an  Important  political  real- 
ity?" He  shrugged.  "Maybe,  but  I  don't 
care   what  people   think." 

Nhu  never  opposed  the  Influx  of  U.S.  mon- 
ey, but  he  has  often  questioned  the  value  of 
American  advisers.  "I  don't  think  they  can 
advise  us  on  subversive  warfare,"  he  said. 
"Americans  are  very  advanced  on  matters 
like  space,  but  for  small  problems  of  the 
earth  I'm  afraid  they  dont  know  as  much  as 
we  do." 

'  Alongside  Nhu  stands  his  extraordinary 
wife,  who  has  long  wielded  a  peculiar  power 
ovei  President  Diem.  Madame  Nhu  won 
great  status  as  one  of  the  few  members  of 
the  family  to  have  children.  (There  are  two 
daughters,  Le  Thuy,  17,  and  Le  Quyen,  4, 
''and  two  sons,  Trac  15,  and  Quyhu  10.) 
At  the  same  time,  she  frightens  Diem.  Be- 
yond a  passing  glance  at  a  girl  In  his  youth, 
he  has  led  a  life  of  celibacy,  not  only  fearing 
women  In  general  but  particularly  fearing 
female  tantrums,  at  which  Madame  Nhu  is 
expert.  And  so,  without  being  married. 
President  Diem  has  been  nagglngly  hen- 
pecked by  a  first  lady  not  his  own.  In  addi- 
tion, Madame  Nhu  has  convinced  EMem  that 
without  his  family  he  stands  alone.  "His 
followers  were  all  killed  by  the  Communists, 
and  our  followers  saved  him,"  she  explained. 
"The  women  follow  me,  my  husband  has  his 
youth  movement,  the  CathoUcs  take  orders 
from  Archbishop  Thuc.  •  •  •  If  there  Is 
nepotism,  it  Is  the  president  who  profits." 

Twice  in  the  past  3  years  non-Communist 
military  rebels  made  abortive  attempts  to 
overthrow  Diem's  government.  A  few 
months  ago,  however,  a  new  and  different 
kind  of  passive  protest  emerged  In  South 
Vietnam.  Though  it  became  political.  Its 
origins  were  religious.  In  1954,  when  French 
col9niaI  rxile  ended  and  Vietnam  was  divided, 
nearly  a  million  refugees  fled  from  the  Com- 
munist-controlled north  to  settle  in  the 
southern  sector.  Most  of  them  were  Cath- 
olics, and  President  Diem  assumed  they 
would  favor  his  government.  Diem  could 
not  openly  discriminate  against  the  Buddhist 
majority,  but  Catholics  won  many  key  jobs 
as  province  chiefs  and  military  officers. 
"Catholics  are  more  trustworthy  anti-Com- 
munists," a  Vietnamese  official  told  me,  "and 
they're  likely  to  be  more  loyal  to  the  regime." 

Feeling  especially  privileged.  Catholic  func- 
tionaries out  in  the  countryside  often  took  it 
upon  themselves  to  harass  Buddhists.  Under 
a  statute  passed  in  French  colonial  times. 
Buddhism  was  a  private  association  which 
required  authorization  for  its  activities.  De- 
spite Diem's  promise  to  change  it,  this  rule 
stood.  Under  cover  of  the  law.  Catholic  offi- 
cials often  broke  up  "illicit"  Buddhist  reli- 
gious meetings. 

No  single  individual  in  Vietnam  did  more 
to  aggravate  this  religious  friction  than 
Diem's  shrewd  older  brother,  Ngo  Dlnh  Thuc, 
66,  archbishop  of  the  Ngo  Dlnh  family  home- 
town of  Hu^.  "He  has  the  idea  that  Cath- 
olicism is  the  state  religion,"  says  a  Catholic 
Vietnamese,  "and  that  he  can  wield  his  au- 
thority over  all  Catholics  in  the  government." 

As  the  family's  oldest  living  brother,  Thuc 
Is  hugely  respected  by  Diem,  who  regards  him 
as  a  great  human  benefactor,  "another  Doc- 
tor Schweitzer."  Many  Vietnamese,  Cath- 
olics among  them,  consider  Thuc  more  of  a 
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businessman  than  a  clergyman.  Thuc  has 
plunged  into  all  sorta  of  operations,  buying 
apartment  houses,  stores,  rubber  estates  and 
timber  concessions;  and  then  when  he  eyes 
a  prospective  purchase,  other  bidders  some- 
how drop  out.  Thuc  enjoys  an  exclusive 
license  to  Import  schoolbooks— which  also  | 
makes  him  unofficial  educational  censor—  ' 
and  he  has  requisitioned  army  trucks  and 
labor  to  construct  his  church  buildings.  As 
a  presldenUal  relative,  says  a  Saigon  mer- 
chant, "his  requests  for  donations  read  like 
tax  notices." 

Madame  Nhu.  who  adores  him,  thinks  he 
should  be  a  cardinal,  and  Diem  lobbied 
strenuously  to  have  Thuc  made  archbUhop 
or  Saigon.  But  the  Vatican,  aware  that 
Thucs  activities  have  hurt  the  Catholic 
image,  refused.  The  Ngo  Dlnh  family's  reac- 
tion was  characteristic.  When  a  new  arch- 
bishop was  appointed,  InvltaUons  to  his  In- 
vesUture  were  strangely  misplaced  at  the  post 
office,  and  only  a  handful  of  guests  showed 

up. 

BuddhUt  resentment  against  the  Ngo  Dlnh 
family's  narrow  Catholicism  simmered  until 
last  spring.  Then,  on  a  hot  humid  May 
morning  Ln  the  charming  old  city  of  Hu6. 
thousands  oX  BuddhlsU  assembled  to  cele- 
brate the  2.5a7th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  their  Lord  Gautama  Buddha.  It  was  to  be 
an  occasion  of  prayers,  sermons  and  proces- 
sions. 

But  Archbishop  Thuc,  planning  to  com- 
memorate his  sliver  Jubilee  as  a  bishop,  did 
not  fancy  the  sight  of  Buddhist  banners 
adorning  hU  see.  Through  his  influence,  the 
government  forbade  the  flying  of  reUglous 
flags,  and  local  troops  tried  to  prevent  the 
B\»ddhistB  from  unfurling  their  multicolored 
banners.  Armored  cars  brlstUng  with  ma- 
ehineguns  wheeled  Into  the  streeU  to  dis- 
perse the  crowd.  When  this  faUed,  an  ob- 
scure officer  ordered  his  men  to  shoot.  Nine 
women  and  children  w«e  killed. 

In  the  days  that  followed.  Buddhist  protest 
demonstrations  gradually  spread.  Led  by 
monkj  and  nuns,  absurdly  frail  looking  in 
their  saffron  robes  and  shaved  heads,  they 
gathered  sllenUy  In  front  of  public  buUdlngsi 
and  staged  hunger  strikes  In  their  temples. 
Diem  set  hla  police  and  soldiers  against  them, 
Ptnally  realizing  that  continued  collislona 
wouid  lead  nowhere,  Diem  finally  formed  a^ 
committee  to  "study  the  situation."  and  a| 
temporary  truce  was  declared. 

By  now,  however,  the  demonstrations  had 
changed  from  a  religious  protest  Into  an  in-i 
creaslnglf  organized  expression  of  accumu-i 
lated  poUtical  grievances.  At  Salgons  ornate 
Xa  Lol  temple,  young  Buddhist  monks  in* 
stalled  telephones  and  mimeograph  machines 
to  duplicate  press  releases,  and  their  spokes-, 
maa  stated  firmly  that  "we  must  continue 
the  fight  against  those  who  try  to  destrot 
Buddhism."  Nor  did  Diem  reaUy  mean  td 
come  to  terms.  "As  the  situation  relaxed.'! 
one  of  his  aides  confided  to  me,  "he  bega4 
to  feel  he  had  the  upper  hand,  and  he  wa$ 
thinking  of  some  new  drastic  action." 

The  tenuotis  truce  was  shattered  by  th* 
fiery  Madame  Nhu.  In  private  she  berate4 
Diem  for  compromising  with  "illiterate. 
crypto-Communist  *•  Buddhists;  at  one  point 
according  to  famUy  intimates,  she  poimde4 
the  dinner  Uble  so  fiercely  that  she  upset  ^ 
bowl  of  chicken  soup.  For  public  consiunpf 
tlon  she  ordered  the  English-language  Tlmef 
of  Vietnam — a  Saigon  daUy  run  by  an  Amert- 
lean  protege— to  publish  a  proclamation  hf 
her  rubber-stamp  Women's  SoUdarlty  Com*- 
mittee.  Am<»c  other  things,  the  statement 
charged  the  Buddhists  with  everything  from 
sedlUon  and  neutralism  to  InBultlng  the  fla( 
and  being  foreign  agitators  "undermining 
the  naUon."  And  the  angry,  confused  batUle 
against  the  BuddhlsU  was  on  again.  i 

It  came  to  a  climax  a  few  days  later,  ofi 
the  morning  of  June  11.  Diem  had  gone  to 
the  Saigon  Cathedral  to  celebrate  a  mass  in 
memory  of  Pope  John  XXllI.    Not  far  awa^, 


at  a  street  Intersection,  an  aged  Buddhist 
monk  called  Thlch  Quang  Due  seated  him- 
self cross-legged  on  the  warm  asphalt.  He 
fingered  a  rosary  of  holy  beads  and  softly 
chanted  a  prayer  as  another  monk  splashed 
his  robes  with  gasoline.  Without  the  slight- 
est tremor  crossing  his  serene  face,  he  touch- 
ed a  match  to  himself.  Instantly  bursting 
Into  a  horror  of  fiame  and  billowing  smoke. 
The  Impact  of  that — and  the  other  suicides 
to  follow — shook  the  world.  Buddhists  In 
Ceylon,  Japan,  Thailand  and  elsewhere  raised 
a  chorus  of  complaint,  and  American  clergy- 
men of  all  denominations  petitioned  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  Intercede.  With  typical 
understatement.  Pope  Paul  urged  South  Viet- 
nam to  find  "the  secret  of  unity." 

In  one  of  the  stlffest  gestures  It  has  ever 
Uken  toward  him,  Washington  privately 
warned  Diem  to  meet  the  Buddhist  griev- 
ances. Or  else,  American  Charge  d  Affaires 
William  Truehart  told  Diem,  the  United 
States  would  disassociate  Itself  from  his 
policies  and  publicly  condemn  him.  Praised 
and  coddled  for  years  by  the  United  States — 
Vice  President  Ltndon  Johnson  called  him 
the  "Winston  ChurchUl  of  Asia  "—Diem  was 
taken  aback  by  the  criticisms.  He  agreed 
that  Buddhists  could  fly  their  flag,  he  prom- 
ised to  abrogate  the  old  French  law  discrim- 
inating against  Buddhists,  and  he  ordered 
the  release  of  most  of  the  Buddhists  arrested 
in  antlgovernment  demonstrations. 

Mild  as  they  were,  these  concessions  were 
too  much  tor  the  Nhus.  In  part,  they  con- 
firmed the  Nhus'  deep-seated  hostility  to- 
ward Interference  by  the  United  States,  a 
power  they  have  variously  referred  to  as 
"capitalist  Imperialist,"  "neocolonlallst,"  and 
"Communist-Infiltrated."  American  efforts 
to  make  Diem  meet  the  Buddhist  terms,  cried 
Madame  Nhu.  were  "blackmail." 

More  astutely,  her  husband  sensed  that 
the  Buddhist  dispute  was  only  the  super- 
ficial symptom  of  a  far  deeper  resentment 
against  the  regime.  He  realized  that  his 
family-run  police  state  could  not  suddenly 
compromise  without  falling  apart.  Instead, 
he  mobilized  his  blue-uniformed  Republican 
Youth  Movement — of  which  he  Is  "supreme 
leader" — and  urged  them  to  oppose  Dlem's 
half-hearted  attempts  at  conciliation.  On 
Nhu's  Instructions,  wounded  war  veterans 
were  rounded  up  to  stage  demonstrations 
against  Buddhist  temples. 

Nhu  made  no  secret  of  his  feeling  that 
Diem  was  too  soft.  On  one  occasion  he  called 
a  group  of  army  generals  Into  his  office  and 
provocatively  told  them  to  count  him  in  If 
they  were  planning  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment. Another  time,  he  Implied  to  a  re- 
porter that  he  might  lead  a  coup  d'etat  that 
would  be  "antl-Buddhlst,  antl-Amerlcan,  and 
against  the  weaknesses  of  the  government." 
Echoing  a  similar  sentiment,  his  wife  said, 
"The  President  worries  too  easily.  He's  not 
the  type  to  take  the  Initiative  in  a  crisis. 
His  government  Is  weak,  and  because  of  that 
weakness,  I'm  here.  I'm  for  the  underdog. 
In  this  country,  the  upperdogs  are  the  Com- 
munists and  the  Americans." 

In  her  own  Inimitable  fashion,  Madame 
Nhu  advocated  beating  the  Buddhists  "10 
times  more."  She  even  told  a  TV  Interviewer. 
"All  the  Buddhists  have  done  for  this  coun- 
try Is  to  barbecue  a  monk."  Diem  himself, 
in  a  rare  moment  of  candor,  told  an  aide, 
"What  can  I  do?    I  can't  control  her." 

The  relations  between  President  Diem  and 
his  first  lady  are  unique.  She  thinks  noth- 
ing of  pushing  him  around,  even  In  front  of 
strangers.  In  the  presidential  palace,  which 
she  and  her  family  share  with  Diem,  Madame 
Nhu  was  preparing  to  be  interviewed  on  TV 
one  day  last  month  but  decided  the  setting 
was  Inappropriate.  Without  hesitation  she 
burst  into  a  chamber  where  Diem  was  seeing 
visitors  and  asked  them  to  leave.  At  the  pros- 
pect of  moving  all  their  equipment,  the  TV 
crew  dissuaded  her  from  changing  places. 
"Oh,  all  right,"  she  agreed,  and  tiiming  to 


an  aide,  she  said,  "Go  tell  the  President  never 
mind." 

Presented  with  the  case  of  Madame  Nhu. 
an  amateur  psychiatrist  would  be  tempted 
to  look  Into  her  childhood,  and  she  frankly 
confesses  that  her  youth  was  miserable. 
Her  father  was  a  wealthy  lawyer  and  land- 
owner, her  mother,  a  member  of  Vietnamese 
royalty,  and  young  Le  Xuan.  or  "Beautiful 
Spring,"  had  her  own  liveried  coolie  to  pull 
her  to  school  in  a  rickshaw.  But  she  was 
a  middle  child,  between  an  older  sister  she 
had  to  respect,  and  a  younger  brother  who 
received  more  attention.  "It's  too  bad  my 
parents  never  loved  me,"  she  still  moons. 

At  the  age  of  20.  she  escaped  from  home 
Into  marriage  with  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu,  then  the 
chief  librarian  In  Hanoi  and  13  years  his 
bride's  senior.  She  also  converted  from 
buddhism  to  Catholicism. 

When  she  married  Nhu.  Madame  Nhu 
really  married  the  Ngo  Dlnh  family.  They 
were  a  distinguished  family  of  Catholic 
mandarins  who  had  resisted  French  colonial 
domination  but  also  refused  to  ally  them- 
selves with  the  Communist-led  Viet  Mlnh 
nationallsU.  The  eldest  of  the  Ngo  Dlnh 
brothers  and  his  son  were  shot  by  the  Com- 
munists; Madame  Nhu.  her  daughter  and 
mother-in-law  were  Imprisoned  by  them  for 
4  months,  then  released. 

During  the  years  the  French  fought  to 
keep  Indochina,  Diem  played  virtually  no 
political  role.  He  traveled  around  the 
world  with  his  brother  Archbishop  Thuc. 
and  settled  for  some  time  in  a  New  Jersey 
seminary.  After  the  French  defeat  In  1854. 
the  United  States,  searching  for  a  promi- 
nent nationalist  free  of  French  or  Conunu- 
nlst  ties,  decided  on  Diem  to  run  the  south- 
ern half  of  the  partitioned  country.  He  was 
an  unknown  without  political  support. 

The  problems  he  faced  were  staggering. 
Refugees  were  pouring  out  of  the  north; 
and  In  the  south  Diem  was  confronted  by 
dissident  sects,  pirates  and  a  mutlnotis  army. 
He  decided  to  fight  rather  than  compromise, 
and  the  United  States  helped  him  signifi- 
cantly. His  most  rebellious  general  agreed 
to  retire  to  France  after  the  American  Am- 
bassador let  it  be  known  that  the  Viet- 
namese Army  could  expect  no  U.S.  aid 
unless  It  gave  Diem  "complete  and  implicit  *' 
obedience."  The  pirates  were  tracked  down 
and  seized.  Against  all  odds  and  despite  the 
most  dire  predictions  of  his  downfall,  he 
held  on. 

But  those  months  of  fighting  and  Intrigue 
left  him  distrustful  of  aU  but  his  Immediate 
family.  He  concentrated  all  authority  unto 
himself  and,  afraid  of  disloyalty,  depended 
for  his  power  on  two  of  his  brothers.  Nhu 
Installed  himself  In  the  Saigon  palace;  Ngo 
Dlnh  Can,  a  stout,  sharp-eyed  man  who 
drinks  heavily,  took  over  central  Vietnam 
and  ruled  from  Hu6,  where  he  also  cared  for 
the  brothers'  aging  mother.  (Past  80,  she 
is  bedridden  and  silently  lies  in  state,  like 
a  wax  mummy,  occasionally  visited  by  duti- 
ful officials). 

To  give  the  young  government  an  Ideology, 
the  Intellectual  brother  Nhu  Invented  "per- 
sonalism,"  which  he  evolved  out  of  Catholic 
existentialism  and  Confucianism.  Beyond 
a  small  circle  of  fellow  highbrows,  nobody 
has  yet  fathomed  Its  meaning.  Nhu  also 
created  the  Ceui-Lao  Nhan-Vl  Cach-Mang 
Dang,  or  Revolutionary  Labor  Personallsm 
Party,  a  clandestine  organization  of  some 
70,000  agents  who  spy  on  citizens  and  trans- 
mit Nhu's  orders  to  branches  of  the  army 
and  administration.  More  recently  he 
formed  his  paramilitary  Republican  Youth. 

THZ  RISE  or  MADAME  NHtT 

As  the  family  clan  grew  tighter  and  more 
powerful,  Madame  Nhu's  role  loomed  more 
prominent.  She  became  a  member  of  the 
national  assembly,  and  she  Introduced  to 
Vietnam's  public  affairs  a  feminine  pench- 
ant for  generalizing  from  the  particular. 
For  example,  when  her  sister's  wealthy  hu»- 
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band  tried  to  get  a  divorce,  Madame  Nhu 
bulldozed  through  a  law  banning  divorce 
except  by  presidential  decree.  This  "family 
law,"  as  It  Is  called,  also  prohibits  "too-free 
relations"  between  the  sexes.  While  she  was 
at  It,  Madame  Nhu  went  on  to  abolish  beauty 
contests,  boxing,  fighting  fish,  sorcerers, 
prostitution,  birth  control,  smoking,  and 
drinking  by  minora,  and  all  dancing.  In 
addition,  she  outlawed  over  200  sad  and 
sentimental  songs  which  allegedly  "lowered 
national  morale."  Despite  some  publicized 
banning  of  U.S.  embassy  square  dances,  this 
effort  to  legalize  morality  has  been  less  than 
a  success.  Saigon  Is  still  full  of  roisterous 
bars  and  fiocks  of  streetwalkers. 

In  more  serious  fields,  President  Diem  has 
also  been  less  than  a  success.  He  has  made 
some  timid  attempts  at  land  reform  and 
economic  development.  But  serious  eco- 
nomic projects  were  hampered  by  his  claim 
to  inner  revelation  on  almost  every  subject 
and  his  Inability  or  unwillingness  to  delegate 
authority  to  experts.  He  would  Instruct 
foresters  on  how  to  plant  trees  and  tell  con- 
tractors where  to  build  roads. 

His  inefficiency  In  military  matters  has 
been  even  more  crippling.  Ever  fearful  of 
betrayal,  he  distrusts  his  top  officers,  and 
of  his  20  generals,  only  4  or  5  actually  com- 
mand troops.  He  also  delights  In  shunting 
his  armies  around  whimsically,  changing 
priorities  and  Ignoring  advice. 

Last  year,  over  the  howling  protests  of 
U.S.  advisers,  every  M-113  armored  personnel 
carrier  In  the  critical  Mekong  River  delta  was 
withdrawn  to  Saigon — for  the  Republic  Day 
parade.  On  the  basis  of  some  inspiration 
a  few  months  ago.  Diem  ordered  Operation 
Waves  of  Love,  dispatching  marine  and  naval 
forces  Into  the  marshes  of  the  Camau  Penin- 
sula, at  the  southern  end  of  the  country. 
The  men  bogged  around  for  a  month  and, 
achieving  nothing,  withdrew. 

More  significantly.  Diem  has  never  really 
grasped  the  concept  of  counterlnsurgency. 
To  fight  guerrillas,  an  army  must  be  broken 
Into  small,  fast,  mobile  units  that  can  pursue 
offensive  operations  quickly  and  flexibly. 
But  Diem  thinks  In  terms  of  artillery  "be- 
cause you  can  strike  the  enemy  from  a  dis- 
tance," and  his  conunanders  love  to  rely  on 
aerial  attacks,  which  usually  kill  more  Inno- 
cent peasants  than  Communists.  "They 
Just  have  It  all  wrong,"  explains  a  seasoned 
American  officer.  "This  is  not  an  artillery 
war  or  an  air  war  but  a  rifleman's  war." 

Military  conditions  have  Improved  In  cen- 
tral Vietnam.  But  Dlem's  reluctance  to 
launch  a  major  offensive  during  the  recent 
dry  season,  from  autumn  through  spring,  has 
seriously  Impaired  his  position  In  the  impor- 
tant southern  delta.  It  spared  the  Commu- 
nists, who  have  emerged  again  in  the  rainy 
months  when  the  Government's  tanks,  artil- 
lery and  aircraft  cannot  easily  operate. 

Though  XJ3.  brass  and  Saigon  statisti- 
cians claim  progress,  the  Communists  have 
increased  their  hard-core  regulars  from 
18,000  to  more  than  25,000  In  the  past  year. 
The  ratio  of  weapons  captured  and  lost  Is 
said  to  be  Improving,  but  these  figures  are 
Illusory.  The  Government  loses  Browning 
automatics  and  recollless  rifles,  and  captures 
homemade  lead-pipe  pistols  from  the  Com- 
munists. Casualty  tabulations  are  similarly 
deceptive.  All  dead  bodies  are  listed  as 
Communists. 

At  the  same  time,  the  massive  "strategic 
hamlet"  program,  designed  to  put  the  popu- 
lation Into  fortified  settlements,  Is  not  work- 
ing well  In  the  rich,  rlce-growlng  regions 
south  of  Saigon,  where  over  half  the  coun- 
try's people  live.  Again,  Dlem's  concept  of 
the  plan  Is  at  odds  with  what  U.S.  military 
advisers  have  in  mind.  "We  must  control 
territory  and  defend  everything  under  the 
sun,"  he  told  me.  "We  must  suffocate  the 
Communists.  This  Job  can't  be  done  drop 
by  drop." 

Brother  Nhu  has  set  a  lively  rhythm  for 
building  hamlets.    He  not  only  has  ordered 


them  erected  deep  In  Communist  areas, 
where  they  are  highly  vulnerable,  but  he 
has  posted  strict  achievement  targets.  In 
too  many  places  local  officials  have  thrown 
up  bamboo  fences  and  barbed  wire,  forced 
people  to  move  In,  and  announced  that  their 
hamlets  are  ready.  Of  the  4,000  settlements 
officially  claimed  to  exist  In  the  strategic 
Mekong  Delta,  only  about  1,000  are  regarded 
as  "viable"  by  U.S.  experts.  "There's  a  basic 
difference  between  ourselves  and  Vietnamese 
officialdom,"  says  an  American  who  works  in 
the  field.  "We  see  security  in  terms  of  peo- 
ple; they  see  It  In  terms  of  territory.  I  don't 
think  they've  yet  grasped  the  political  as- 
pect of  this  war." 

For  all  too  long,  Washington  also  failed  to 
grasp  the  political  aspect  of  this  war.  On 
the  assumption  that  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive leadership  In  Vietnam,  the  United  States 
treated  Diem  as  indispensable.  In  1961 
President  Kennedy's  new  military  adviser. 
Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor,  flew  out  to  Saigon,  and 
recommended  massive  American  military  aid. 
He  also  suggested  that  Diem  reform  his  gov- 
ernment by,  among  other  things,  appointing 
a  genuine  cabinet,  releasing  thousands  of 
political  prisoners,  inviting  his  political  op- 
ponents to  Join  the  regime,  and  streamlining 
his  cumbersome  chain  of  command. 

Ambsissador  Frederick  Noltlng,  Jr.,  was  left 
to  negotiate  these  reforms.  For  3  weeks, 
while  the  controlled  Saigon  press  virulently 
attacked  "VS.  Interference,"  Noltlng  tried  to 
persuade  Diem  to  change.  The  evening  the 
talks  finished,  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu  appeared  at  a 
party.  "Mr.  Noltlng  Is  the  most  Intelligent 
American  Ambassador  we've  ever  had  In  Sai- 
gon," he  announced.  Everyone  present 
knew  Immediately  that  the  United  States 
had  backed  down.  As  a  Washington  official 
explained  It,  "We  Just  couldnt  make  Diem 
budge,  so  we  decide  to  fight  the  war  first 
and  worry  about  reforms  later." 

Thus  the  U.S.  establishment,  still  scarred 
by  the  disaster  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  declared  a 
moratorium  on  public  criticism  of  Diem  and 
his  family.  The  American  Embassy  In  Saigon 
began  to  sound  like  a  branch  of  Dlem's  own 
public  Information  department,  and  probing 
reporters  were  treated  like  disloyal  citizens. 
When  a  correspondent  asked  a  sharp  ques- 
tion at  a  briefing  some  months  ago,  visiting 
Adm.  Harry  D.  Felt  snapped  back,  "OK, 
boy,  get  on  the  team." 

But  the  U.S.  policy  of  "sink  or  swim  with 
Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,"  as  the  New  York  Times  Cor- 
respondent Homer  Blgart  coined  it,  was 
basically  doomed.  For  one  thing,  Diem  In 
his  Infinite  egotism  did  not  cooperate.  Not 
long  ago  Ambassador  Noltlng  pointed  out  to 
Diem  all  the  moral  credit  that  the  United 
States  had  built  up  In  Vietnam  and  asked 
him  to  revoke  a  minor  decision.  Diem  re- 
portedly replied,  "You  have  no  credit  with 
me."  For  another,  the  U.S.  Idea  of  post- 
poning political  reforms  Ignored  the  fact  that 
Vietnam  was  Immersed  in  political  warfeire. 
Dlem's  brother  Nhu  was  perfectly  aware  of 
the  fact.  And  In  the  Buddhist  crisis  he  and 
his  wife  seized  the  opportunity  to  become 
overt  powers  In  South  Vietnam. 

During  the  long  crisis,  Nhu  began  to  aban- 
don his  pose  as  an  Intellectual  recluse.  He 
made  public  speeches  and  talked  to  news- 
men, and  the  Government  printed  up  thou- 
sands of  posters  with  his  photograph  In  the 
uniform  of  the  republican  youth.  He  also 
quietly  strengthened  his  loyal  military  ele- 
ments around  Saigon.  Four  companies  of 
armored  troop  carriers,  each  equipped  with 
.50-callber  machine  guns,  were  brought  In 
from  central  Vietnam.  The  U.S.  Advisory 
Conunand  was  told  that  these  vehicles  were 
en  route  to  the  Mekong  Delta,  but  they  re- 
mained In  the  capital.  At  the  same  time, 
Nhu  reinforced  the  Vietnamese  special  forces 
battalions  In  Saigon,  bringing  their  strength 
up  to  about  1,200  men.  Commanded  by  the 
faithful  Col.  Le  Quang  Tung,  a  former  coun- 
terespionage chief,  these  units  Included  two 
groups  dressed  in  civilian  clothes  and  armed 


with  knives,  pistols,  and  grenades  for  street 
fighting. 

All  together,  more  than  7,000  troops  were 
stationed  in  or  near  the  capital.  On  the 
surface  It  looked  as  though  Diem  was  being 
protected  against  a  potential  attack  from  the 
countrjrslde,  possibly  by  his  own  mutinous 
men.  In  reality,  these  troops  In  Scdgon  were 
themselves  preparing  for  an  assault.  Last 
month,  on  Nhu's  orders  and  with  Dlem's 
apparent  blessing,  they  struck  against  the 
Buddhists.  As  soon  as  the  raids  were 
finished,  Diem  moved  one  of  his  most  faithful 
generals  Into  Saigon  as  military  governor, 
and  then  took  to  the  radio  to  declare  mar- 
tial law  throughout  the  country.  He  called 
the  Buddhist  leaders  "political  speculators 
who  have  taken  advantage  of  religion  •  •  • 
to  carry  out  repeated  Illegal  actions."  Ngo 
Dlnh  Nhu  was  more  specific.  He  claimed 
that  the  Buddhists  had  hidden  weapons  In 
their  temples  and  were  plotting  "to  sabo- 
tage national  security  •  •  •  and  organize  a 
coup  d'etat."  To  observers  it  looked  as 
though  Nhu's  suppKJsedly  preventive  action 
might  really  be  Nhu's  own  creeping  coup 
d'etat. 

Nhu  had  obviously  staged  his  move  to  pre- 
cede the  arrival  of  the  new  U.S.  Ambassador, 
blunt,  outspoken  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  But 
he  and  Diem  had  gone  even  fiirther  than 
that  in  their  devlousness. 

The  very  night  that  their  troops  and  police 
sacked  the  Buddhist  temples,  the  Ngo  Dlnh 
brothers  ordered  a  group  of  Vietnamese  gen- 
erals to  their  palace.  With  the  palace  sur- 
rovmded  by  loyal  units.  Diem  and  Nhu  com- 
manded the  generals  to  sign  a  predated 
document.  This  false  docimaent  was  framed 
as  a  request  by  the  generals  asking  the  gov- 
ernment to  declare  martial  law  and  crack 
down  on  the  Buddhists.  The  fake  request 
was  aimed  at  Ambassador  Lodge— designed 
to  give  him  the  Impression  that  the  sweep- 
ing repressions  reflected  demands  from  a 
powerful  group  In  the  military  high  com- 
mand. Virtually  prisoners  in  the  presiden- 
tial palace,  the  generals  had  no  choice  but 
to  sign.  And  Washington,  which  at  flrst  at- 
tributed the  raids  to  the  Vietnamese  army, 
soon  found  it  had  been  duped.  It  issued  a 
statement  blaming  Nhu,  exonerating  the 
army  and  Implying  that  a  drastic  overhaul- 
ing of  the  Saigon  regime  would  not  be  tin - 
welcome. 

diem's  ministeb  qtttts 

Overnight,  the  Diem  regime's  tottering 
reputation  all  but  collapsed.  South  Vlet- 
nams  Buddhist  Foreign  Minister  Vu  Van 
Mau  resigned,  shaved  his  head,  and  an- 
nounced that  he  Intended  to  make  a  rellglo\is 
pilgrimage  to  India.  (He  was  later  arrested.) 
Dlem's  Ambassador  to  Washington,  Madame 
Nhu's  father,  Tran  Van  Chuong,  also  re- 
signed from  "a  government  •  •  •  of  which  I 
disapprove."  Under  the  Diem  regime,  he 
said,  "there's  not  one  chance  In  a  hundred 
for  victory."  His  wife,  observer  to  the  UN  , 
also  quit. 

Washington's  distress  over  the  crisis  had 
no  Immediate  effect  In  Saigon.  After  smash- 
ing the  Buddhists,  the  Ngo  Dlnhs  went  on  to 
crack  down  on  teachers  and  students,  a 
previously  placid  and  apolitical  group.  Pro- 
fessors and  university  leaders  came  out  with 
banners  denouncing  Diem  and  Nhu,  and  the 
police  went  into  action.  As  the  students 
arrived  at  Saigon's  university,  troops  and 
cops  neatly  knocked  them  off  their  bicycles 
and  hauled  them  off  to  Jail  by  the  truck- 
load.  (They  also  detained  three  American 
correspondents,  Including  the  Poet's  Burt 
Gllnn.)  Elsewhere  In  Saigon,  where  stu- 
dents were  planning  noisier  demonstrations, 
the  government  was  harsher.  Hundreds  were 
beaten,  and  one  girl,  allegedly  trying  to 
"escape,"  was  shot. 

The  rise  to  power  of  the  feared  and  de- 
tested Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu  helped  to  crystallize 
the  many  military  elements  that  have  long 
plotted  against  the  government.    Until  now 
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they  have  heslUted  to  act.  because  they 
lacked  cohesion,  because  they  were  uncertain 
of  getting  U.S.  benediction  and  because  they 
feared  the  Communists  would  profit  from  a 
coup.  There  are  several  generals  among 
these  potenUal  Insurgents,  and  they  even 
Include  men  cloee  to  Dlems  family.  '"But 
you've  known  Diem  and  the  Nhus  for  years." 
I  asked  one  of  them.  "How  could  you  kill 
them  in  cold  blood?"  My  friend  shrugged 
sadly.  "We  must  choose  between  a  few 
people  and  a  nation." 

Most  officers  hoped,  however,  to  avoid 
bloodshed  Under  the  martial  law.  army  ele- 
ments moved  into  administrative  control. 
These  military  units  could  conceivably  usurp 
the  power  of  the  Diem  regime.  But  if  they 
stay  faithful  to  Diem,  they  may  be  opposed 
by  other,  less  loyal  elements,  which  could 
touch  off  a  confused,  triangular  civil  war — 
South  Vietnam's  Army  fighting  within  itself, 
with  the  Communists  idly  watching  and 
winning. 

South  Vietnam  lies  on  the  edge  of  chaos. 
And  in  retrospect,  the  strongest  Communist 
allies  in  the  country  have  been  the  Diem 
family.  They  have  sown  suspicion  and 
hatred,  and  their  show  of  apparent  power 
has  been  a  sham  to  conceal  their  weakness. 
Back  in  1933.  when  he  was  a  young  civil 
servant,  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  made  a  prt^hecy 
that  may  yet  come  true.  "The  Communists 
wlU  not  take  our  country  by  virtue  of  their 
strength,"  he  said,  "but  by  virtue  of  our 
weakness.     Theyll  win  by  default." 
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FURTHERING  INTERNATIONAL  CO- 
OPERATION: A  CASE  FOR  THE 
ADOPTION  OP  THE  METRIC  SYS- 
TEM IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  President 
Kennedy  s  speech  to  the  United  Nations 
suggesting  a  joint  American-Soviet  ef- 
fort to  reach  the  moon  is  a  dramatic  cor- 
ollary to  the  tnternatlonal  mood  which 
resiilted  in  the  vote  by  this  body,  on 
September  24,  for  approval  of  the  test 
ban  treaty.  It  is  another  step  forward 
in  this  country's  earnest  pursuit  of  in- 
ternational cooperation  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  tensions  between  the  non-Com- 
munist world  and  the  Communist  coun- 
tries. This  suggestion  should  not  be 
slighted  merely  because  It  raises  tech- 
nical or  political  problems,  for  none  of 
these  is  absolutely  insoluble.  Walter 
Lippmann,  in  his  column  entitled,  "Puri- 
fying the  Moon  Project,"  wrote  that: 

The  President's  proposal  at  the  U.N.  is.  It 
seems  to  me.  excellent  even  if  the  Joint  ef- 
fort proves  to  be  technically  and  politically 
impracticable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Lippmann's  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post.  Sept.  23. 
1963) 

PtJllITTINC    THB    MOON    PROJECT 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
The  President  has  made  his  suggestion  of 
collaboration  in  going  to  the  moon  at  a  time 
when  there  is  some  improvement  Ln  U.S.S.R.- 
Unlted  States  relations.  It  happens  also  to 
be  a  time  when  there  la  a  growing  doubt 
among  American  scientists  and  among  the 
p>eople  generally  about  the  commitment  to 
put  an  American  man  on  the  moon  by  the 
year  1970. 

The  President's  proposal  at  the  U.N.  Ls,  It 
seems  to  me,  excellent  even  if  the  Joint  ef- 


fort proves  to  be  technically  and  politically 
Impracticable.  It  is  excellent  bcause  it  may 
offer  an  honorable  way  to  correct  the  mis- 
takes of  our  original  commitments  about 
going  to  the  moon. 

There  were  two  big  mistakes.  One  was  the 
commitment  to  put  a  man,  a  living  person 
rather  than  Instruments,  on  the  moon.  The 
other  mistake  was  to  set  a  deadline — 1970 — 
when  the  man  was  to  land  on  the  moon. 

These  two  mistakes  have  transformed  what 
is  an  immensely  fascinating  scientific  experi- 
ment into  a  morbid  and  vulgar  stunt.  The 
use  of  living  men  rather  than  instruments 
has  given  a  gruesome  color  to  the  whole 
enterprise  which  Is  akin  to  that  of  the  circus 
performer  who  shoots  a  flower  out  of  his 
daughter's  mouth.  For  this  is  showmanship 
and  not  science,  and  it  contaminates  the 
whole  affair.  We  shall  be  back  in  the  realm 
of  honest  science  when  we  proclaim  as  our 
objective  the  landing  and  orbiting  of  instru- 
ments which  can  send  back  exact  data. 

The  setting  of  1970  as  a  target  date  turned 
the  enterprise  into  a  race  in  which  the  ob- 
jective is  not  to  explore  the  heavens  but  to 
be  one-up  on  the  Russians.  By  fixing  a 
date,  by  making  It  a  race,  we  are  not  only 
prostituting  the  nature  of  the  scientific  ef- 
fort but  are  distorting  it.  We  have  multi- 
plied the  cost  many  times  and,  what  is  even 
more  damaging  to  our  society,  we  are  strain- 
ing beyond  the  proper  limits  our  relatively 
small  supply  of  scientists  and  technicians. 
Not  since  the  Pharaohs  built  the  pyramids 
has  a  society  devoted  such  gigantic  sums  to  a 
purpose  which  has  almost  nothing  to  do  with 
Its  security  or  its  welfare. 

And  yet,  the  exploration  of  space  will 
bring  a  new  understanding  of  the  universe 
and  of  life,  and  this  is  a  noble  end  for  which 
to  work.  But  all  this  will  be  done  best — all 
this,  it  may  be,  can  be  done  only — If  the 
Impulses  of  the  project  are  purified,  if  they 
are  cleansed  of  showmanship,  chauvinism, 
and  morbid  commercialism.  Opening  up  the 
heavens  is  too  big  an  enterprise  to  be  mixed 
with  concern  about  which  nation  gets  the 
first  headlines  and  the  biggest  ones. 

As  I  see  It,  the  best  way  to  purify  the 
moon  project  Is  to  do  what  the  President  has 
suggested,  to  work  out  with  the  Soviet 
Union  at  least  a  common  program  with 
growing  exchange  of  scientific  data  and  in- 
creasing consultation.  It  does  not  matter 
much  whether  the  first  trip  to  the  moon 
is  made  by  an  American  astronaut  and  a 
Soviet  astronette.  What  does  matter  la  that 
we  should  agree  to  treat  our  separate  efforts 
as  a  scientific  and  not  as  a  cold  war  opera- 
tion. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  techni- 
cal problem  of  such  an  effort  was  stated 
recently  by  Dr.  Robert  C.  Gilruth,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  in 
an  article  published  in  the  September 
18  issue  of  the  New  York  Times.  Dr. 
Gilruth  said  "I  tremble  at  the  thought" 
of  the  technical  problems  involved  by 
just  the  difference  between  the  measure- 
ment systems  used  by  the  two  nations — 
feet  and  inches,  in  the  United  States; 
and  the  metric  system, '  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

For  quite  some  time,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  advocating  that  this  country 
adopt  the  metric  system  of  w^eights  and 
measures.  As  a  first  step,  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill.  S.  1278.  which  calls  for  a  3- 
year  study  of  the  feasibility  of  adoption 
of  the  metric  system.  It  Is  a  companion 
measvu'e  to  H.R.  18,  Introduced  in  the 
House  by  Representative  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Dr.  Gilruth 's  comments  on  the  techni- 
cal problems  of  differing  systems  of 
measurement  which  would  hinder  any 


possible  cooperative  venture  to  the  moon 
with  the  Russians,  highlights  even  more 
the  need  for  a  thorough  examination  of 
our  Nation's  antiquated  system  of 
weights  and  measures.  In  the  past,  this 
stumbling  block  has  fiiistrated  our  ef- 
forts for  the  promotion  of  international 
and  domestic  commerce:  and  our  efforts 
will  be  fitistiated  in  the  future  unless  we 
act  now  to  remedy  this  difficulty. 


RAMPART  DAM  CONSTRUCTION  IN- 
CLUDED IN  RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  POWER 
ASSOCIATION  AND  THE  NATIONAL 
RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION  TO  PRESIDENT 
KENNEDY 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President, 
Alaskans  are  gratified  that,  in  an  im- 
portant statement  on  electric  power 
policy  made  to  President  Kennedy  last 
Monday  a  recommendation  was  included 
that  the  administration  request  early  au- 
thorization of  construction  of  the  great 
Rampart  Dam  on  the  Yukon  River. 
Officers  of  the  American  Public  Power 
Association  and  of  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association  met 
with  the  President  to  review  progress  this 
administration  has  made  in  the  field  of 
natural  resource  development  and  to 
recommend  action  to  accelerate  this. 

A  major  recommendation  of  these  two 
highly  regarded  organizations — leaders 
in  the  continuing  effort  to  develop  our 
natural  resources  in  the  interests  of  the 
people — was  that  the  present  administra- 
tion "renew  and  intensify  its  efforts  in 
planning  and  building  new  water  re- 
source projects."  Listing  projects  which 
should  have  priority  in  authorization,  the 
associations  included,  in  addition  to 
Rampait,  the  Knowles  project  in  Mon- 
tana, Burns  Creek  in  Idaho,  the  Flint 
River  development  in  Georgia,  the  Devils 
Jump  project  in  Kentucky,  and  the  Trot- 
ters Shoals  project  on  the  Savannah 
River  on  the  Georgia-South  Carolina 
border. 

Of  Rampart,  it  was  said: 

We  commend  to  the  administration  early 
authorization  of  the  5-milllon-kllowatt  Ram- 
part Canyon  project  in  Alaska  which  would 
be  the  largest  hydroelectric  power  develop- 
ment in  the  free  world. 

It  is  my  hope  this  recommendation  to 
the  President  will  bring  into  action  the 
powerful  support  of  the  White  House  for 
speedy  completion  of  studies  Incident  to 
authorization  of  Rampart  and,  then,  for 
authorization  of  this  mighty  hydroelec- 
tric power  project. 

I  am  sure  President  Kennedy  is  well 
aware  of  the  importance  to  Alaska  and 
the  Nation  of  the  Rampart  proposal. 
More  than  3  years  ago,  when  the  Presi- 
dent was  a  Member  of  this  body,  he  said 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in  a  great 
speech  on  developing  resources  In 
Alaska : 

We  must  meet  the  challenge  of  Alaska — 
the  challenge  to  reap  its  abundance,  build  its 
strength,  and  provide  a  reservoir  of  natural 
wealth  for  a  growing  America.  We  must,  of 
course,  press  forward  with  bold  and  vitally 
needed  projects  such  as  Rampart  Canyon 
Dam. 
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Again,  when  the  President  began  his 
successful  campaign  for  the  Presidency 
in  Alaska  in  September  1960,  he  said: 

But  I  see — the  Alaska  of  the  futvtre.  I 
see  a  land  of  over  1  million  people.  I  see 
a  giant  electric  grid  stretching  from  Juneau 
to  Anchorage  and  beyond.  I  see  the  greatest 
dam  in  the  free  world  at  Rampart  Canyon, 
producing  twice  the  power  of  TVA  to  light 
homes  and  mills  and  cities  and  farms  all  over 
Alaska.  I  see  a  network  of  paved  highways 
and  modern  airports  linking  every  city  and 
section  of  this  State.  I  see  Alaska  as  the 
destination  of  countless  Americans — seek- 
ing not  only  land  and  gold,  as  in  days  of  old, 
but  seeking  a  new  life,  new  cities,  new  mar> 
kets,  new  vacation  spots.  And  I  see  an  Alas- 
ka that  is  the  storehouse  of  the  Nation,  rich 
In  timber,  rich  in  minerals,  rich  in  fisheries, 
rich  in  waterpower  and  rich  in  the  blessings 
of  liberty  afi  well  as  abundance. 

The  President's  interest  in  Rampart 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  fact  tliat 
each  annual  budget  has  included  a  re- 
quest for  appropriation  of  funds  for  en- 
gineering studies  of  the  project.  Indeed, 
upon  his  inauguration.  President  Ken- 
nedy Increased,  by  $200,000,  the  budget 
request  for  Rampart  of  $100,000  made  by 
the  outgoing  Eisenhower  administration. 
Appropriations  for  Rampart  studies — 
the  first  of  which  was  made  in  1960,  over 
the  veto  of  President  Eisenhower — now 
total  almost  $1  million.  Studies  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  are  very  nearly  com- 
pleted and  Alaskans  are  now  awaiting, 
Impatiently,  completion  of  corollary 
studies  to  be  made  by  the  Department  of 
Interior. 

With  the  help  of  great  organizations 
such  as  the  American  Public  Power  As- 
sociation and  the  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  Association  I  am  sure 
we  will  see  steady  realization  of  the  vis- 
sion  described  by  President  Kennedy — 
the  construction  on  the  Yukon  River  of 
the  greatest  hydroelectric  project  in  the 
free  world.  Rampart  Dam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  the  complete  statement  of  the 
American  Public  Power  Association  and 
the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association  presented  to  President  Ken- 
nedy September  23,  as  well  as  an  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  Tuesday, 
September  24,  describing  the  meeting  of 
the  two  organizations  with  the  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Agenda  roti  Mextino  of  Omcxiis  or  Ameri- 
can PtTBLic  PowEB  Association  and 
National  Rttral  Electric  Cooperattvx 
Association  With  President  Kennkdt, 
Secretart  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall,  and  Secretary  of  AcRicrrLTrniE 
Orville  Freeman,  the  White  House, 
September    23,    1963 

1.  Brief  progress  report  on  resource  devel- 
opment programs  for  past  3  years. 

2.  Importance  of  resource  development 
programs  in  stimulating  economic  growth; 
need  to  establish  capital  budget  to  facilitate 
resource  development. 

3.  Necessity  for  national  power  pooling  In 
manner  that  will  preserve  integrity  of  indi- 
vidual electric  systems  and  provide  for  bene- 
fits to  consumers  (a)  interregional  trans- 
mission lines;    (b)    common  carrier  concept. 

4.  Need  for  program  of  new  starts  on  hydro 
projects. 

5.  Passamaquoddy  and  St.  John  River  proj- 
ects— their  Importance  In  lowering  electric 


rates  and  stimulating  development  in  New 
England. 

6.  Need  for  dynamic  program  for  power, 
recreation,  and  other  resource  development 
In  Appalachian  region. 

7.  Federal  Power  Commission  (a)  asserted 
Jurisdiction  over  co-ops;  (b)  Increased  activ- 
ity In  electric  power  regtilatlon  and  plan- 
ning. 

8.  Popular  support  for  resource  develop- 
ment programs  and  Importance  of  consumer- 
owned  power  systems  In  connection  with 
these  programs. 

1.    PROGRESS    report 

On  December  6,  1960,  representatives  of 
American  Public  Power  Association,  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association, 
National  Farmers  Union,  United  Automobile 
Workers  AFLr-CIO,  and  Mid-West  Electric 
Consumers  Association  met  with  you,  as 
President-elect,  at  your  home  In  Georgetown 
to  discuss  Federal  power  policies.  We  left 
with  you  four  memorandums,  Including  spe- 
cific suggestions  for  creation  of  a  progressive 
power  program  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Listed  below  are  the  major  pro- 
posals and  a  report  on  their  progress,  as  now 
viewed  by  APPA  and  NRECA.  The  score- 
card: 

1.  Recommendation:  Initiation  of  long- 
range  energy  planning,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  Interregional  Federal  transmission 
ties,  and  establishment  of  a  national  power 
planning  staff  at  a  high  level  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Action:  Administra- 
tion has  requested  funds  to  build  Pacific 
Northwest-Southwest  interconnection — the 
first  major  extra-high  voltage  long-distance 
interregional  Intertle  proposed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Work  is  underway  to  link 
Mlssovirl  River  Basin  system  and  Southwest 
Power  Administration,  and  tie  together  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  and  Colorado  River  stor- 
age project — plus  a  start  on  studies  of  other 
interties.  The  planning  staff  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Water  and  Power  has  been 
strengthened  and  augmented. 

2.  Recommendation:  Vigorous  support  of 
Federal  statutory  power  marketing  responsi- 
bilities. Action:  Department  has  taken  ac- 
tion to  Implement  Intent  of  historic  prefer- 
ence clause  and  long-standing  mandate  to 
market  Federal  power  at  lowest  possible  rates 
consistent  with  sound  business  principles. 
Interconnections  between  Federal  system  and 
preference  customers  generation  have  been 
accomplished  in  several  areas. 

3.  Recommendation:  Subject  all  existing 
power  policies  to  reexamination  in  order  to 
establish  a  fresh  start  In  the  drive  toward 
long-range  objectives.  Action:  On  February 
13,  1961,  Secretary  Udall  Issued  a  memo- 
randum to  his  staff  reestablishing  and  up- 
dating the  Department's  1946  power  policies. 

4.  Recommendation:  Begin  a  new  starts 
program  and  speed  up  investigation  of  addi- 
tional projects.  Action:  Initiation  of  major 
power  dams  has  been  sparse,  and  the  Project 
Pipeline  required  to  maintain  an  adequate 
and  orderly  development  of  water  resources 
has  not  yet  reached  desired  levels. 

5.  Recommendation:  Establish  more  flex- 
ible policies  on  power  wheeling  to  make  full 
use  of  existing  and  future  facilities  and 
resources.  Action:  Creation  of  Missouri 
River  Basin  systems  group,  integration  of 
Colorado-Ute  plant,  and  restoration  of  pre- 
1954  right-of-way  regulations  will  permit 
more  efficient  and  effective  use  of  Federal 
power  resources. 

6.  Recommendation:  Remove  limiting  date 
of  1963  for  Bureau  of  Reclamation  acting  as 
agent  to  purchase  power  for  preference  users 
in  Missouri  River  Basin.  Action:  Limitation 
was  lifted. 

7.  Recommendation:  Consult  with  prefer- 
ence customers  in  planning  all  power  devel- 
opments In  the  area  In  which  they  are  af- 
fected.      Action:     Coordination     with     con- 


sumer-owned systems  has  been  greatly  Im- 
proved. 

8.  Recommendation:  Base  feasibility  and 
power  rates  of  water  resource  projects  on 
legitimate  costs  to  Federal  Government,  not 
phantom  expenses  such  as  "taxes  foregone,  ' 
and  determine  payout  schedules  on  basis  of 
useful  life  of  projects,  not  to  exceed  100 
years.  Action:  Bureau  of  tlie  Budget  cir- 
cular A-47  has  been  revised  to  reflect  ac- 
curately project  costs  and  benefits  in  evalu- 
ation, including  abandonment  of  the  "taxes 
foregone"  concept.  New  payout  period  has 
not  been  adopted,  and  the  problems  of  cost 
allocation  and  cost  sharing,  especially  as  to 
accounting  for  recreation  as  a  multiple- 
project   purpose,  have  not  been   resolved. 

9.  Recommendation:  Designate  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  as  operating  and 
power  marketing  agency  for  electricity  pro- 
duced at  dual-purpose  Hanford  reactor 
Action:  Administration  supported  Federal 
generation  at  Hanford;  when  Congress  re- 
fused to  authorize  this  plan,  BPA  cooperated 
with  local  public  agencies  )n  successful  ef- 
fort to  put  waste  heat  to  work.  Ground  will 
be  broken  on  Hanford  p>ower  project  next 
week. 

10.  Recommendation:  Endorse  all-Federal 
transmission  system  for  Colorado  River  stor- 
age project.  Action:  Administration  backed 
an  all-Federal  grid  but  after  congressional 
approval.  Secretary  Udall  substituted  private 
power  company  delivery  contracts  for  a  sig- 
nificant jxjrtion  of  the  authorized  lines — to 
the  detriment  of  some  preference  customers. 

11.  Recommendation:  Stress  more  effec- 
tive Intra-agency  planning  by  Federal  power 
marketing  agencies.  Action:  Cabinet-level 
coordination  and  cooperation  at  lower  levels 
has  been  Improved. 

12.  Rural  Electrification  Administration: 
Although  our  1960  memorandums  did  not  re- 
late specifically  to  REA,  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion program  is  of  primary  Importance  to 
the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. NRECA  believes  that  the  leadership 
given  the  REA  program  in  this  administra- 
tion has  exhibited  the  greatest  understand- 
ing of  the  program  objectives  and  the  high- 
est courage  and  determination  in  carrying 
them  out. 

S.    PUBLIC    power    and    ECONOMIC    GROWTH 

Federal  power  projects  aid  economic 
growth.  Power  features  pay  for  themselves — 
with  interest — and  help  finance  other  proj- 
ect purposes.  Low-cost  electricity  cuts  costs 
for  industry,  and  puts  more  cash  in  the 
pockets  of  consumers,  plus  assisting  in  push- 
ing down  rates  generally  through  competi- 
tion by  comparison. 

Power  is  frequently  a  political  hot  potato 
In  authorization  and  appropriations  fights. 
But  Inclusion  of  maximum  power  facilities 
avoids  senseless  waste  and  makes  possible 
other  water-related  resource  development. 
In  1900  the  United  States  had  76  million  peo- 
ple, and  by  1950  this  total  had  more  than 
doubled.  Jumping  to  161  million;  today  we 
have  188  million  people,  and  In  only  37  years 
estimates  show  400  million.  We  need  more 
power  and  water  to  Insure  economic  growth. 

Why  shouldn't  we  leave  this  Job  entirely 
to  private  power  companies?  Why  promote 
public  power?  Only  through  public  devel- 
opment can  full  comprehensive  development 
be  properly  protected;  Hells  Canyon  is  one 
example  of  economic  waste.  Only  with  pub- 
lic development  are  power  revenues  assured 
to  promote  other  purposes — reclamation, 
flood  control,  navigation,  recreation.  Indus- 
trial and  municipal  water  supply,  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement;  a  private  corporation 
cannot  be  expected  to  Invest  heavily  in  non- 
revenue -producing  features  such  as  flood 
control,  navigation,  and  recreation.  Only 
with  public  development  can  the  economic 
lever  of  competition  be  applied  to  reduce 
costs  In  an  Industry  which  is  monopolistic 
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In  nature  and  Insulated  from  the  normal 
forces  of  free  enterprise.  Only  with  public 
development  can  the  uxpayers  obtain  di- 
rectly the  full  monetary  benefits  of  water 
resource  projects.  Only  with  public  devel- 
opment can  we  successfully  advance  the 
phllooophy  of  more  power  at  lower  cost 
through  promotional  rates  which  encourage 
use  and  production. 

A.  Benefits  from  Federal  projects 

Here  are  some  of  the  ways  public  power 
encourages  economic  growth: 

Construction:  Construction  Itself  stimu- 
lates the  economy.  At  Glen  Canyon  Dam, 
only  about  one-fourth  of  the  construction 
dollar  was  spent  at  the  damslte.  the  remain- 
ing three-fourths  going  to  47  SUtes.  Eng- 
land, and  Canada — to  the  supply  sources  of 
steel,  cement,  machinery,  and  other  Indus- 
trial goods.  Taking  account  of  Induced 
business:  the  ofTslte  trade  and  commerce 
amounted  to  about  96  for  every  dollar  spent 
at  the  damslte.  But  the  long-range  Influ- 
ence comes  with  operation. 

Reclamation:  A  $4,300  million  Investment 
in  reclamation  projects  since  1905  has  pro- 
duced a  $22,800  million  return  by  repayment 
of  construction  costs,  cumulative  crop  value, 
and  tax  payments.  Crops  produced  on  Irri- 
gated lands  are  not  those  which  are  surplus. 

Navigation  and  Power:  Federal  multiple- 
purpose  projects  In  the  Pacific  Northwest 
have  Increased  by  50  times  the  tonnage  that 
moved  on  the  Columbia  River  25  years  ago, 
and  created  18  new  electroprocess  Industries 
which  employ  15.000  people  directly  and  an- 
other 30,000  indirectly,  p\irchase  $60 
to  $60  million  worth  of  Northwest  goods  and 
services  each  year,  and  pay  between  $€ 
and  $7  million  In  State  and  local  taxes. 

Flood  control:  Flood  control  features  of 
Federal  multiple-purpose  projects  conserve 
resources  for  productive  purposes.  In  late 
January  and  early  Febnoary,  1963,  Oregon. 
California,  Nevada,  and  Utah  suffered  about 
$48,500,000  In  damages  from  floods — but  the 
figure  would  have  Jumped  to  $114  million  if 
not  for  the  flood  control  features  of  Federal 
dams.  The  economic  saving:  $65  million. 
Federal  projects  on  the  Columbia  River  have 
saved  $243  million  In  flood  damages  In  the 
last  25  years.  TVA's  total  Investment  In 
flood  control  facilities  Is  $285  million,  but 
the  benefits  already  total  $456  million — a 
gain  of  $171  million. 

Recreation:  Reservoir  recreation  associated 
with  Federal  power  projects  creates  new  busi- 
ness. A  former  Governor  of  Oklahoma  once 
called  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Denl- 
son  Dam  "the  biggest  folly  ever  proposed," 
and  one  of  his  successors  threatened  to  call 
out  the  National  Guard  to  stop  construction. 
Today  the  lake  behind  the  dam  brings  nearly 
7  million  visitors  annually  and  generates  $17 
million  each  year  in  new  expenditures.  More 
than  $156,500,000  haa  been  Invested  in  recre- 
ation facilities  and  equipment  on  TVA 
lakes — Including  62.000  boats  valued  at  $42 
million. 

B.  Meaning  of  low-cost  power 

It  Is  a  fiction  that  the  cost  of  electricity 
keeps  going  down,  as  private  power  companies 
insist.  The  cost  of  electricity  has  been  going 
up  steadily  since  1951.  Slight  Increases  in 
price  per  kilowatt-hour  mean  large  sums  in 
total  consximer  spending.  A  boost  of  only 
one-tenth  of  a  mill  per  kilowatt-hour  be- 
tween 1961  and  1962  meant  that  residential 
customers  alone  paid  about  $21  million  more 
annually  for  electricity. 

Competition  of  other  countries  for  foreign 
markets — and  even  domestic  sales — Is  becom- 
ing Increasingly  keen.  All  available  methods 
must  be  used  to  lower  production  expenses. 
The  cost  of  electricity  purchased  by  U.S. 
manufacturing  Industries  hit  an  all-time 
low  In  1956.  In  the  5  years  thereafter,  the 
cost  went  up.  As  a  result,  manufacturing 
Industries  have  paid  $406  million  more  for 
power  than  they  would  have  If  the  cost  of 


electricity  had  not  increased.  That  would 
have  been  $406  million  more  available  for 
Investment  In  new  plant  and  equipment,  for 
stockholders,  for  employees,  for  consumers  In 
the  form  of  lower  prices. 

There  Is  "fat"  In  the  private  power  sector 
of  the  elec^lc  Industry.  The  Federal  Power 
Commission  reported  In  July  1963,  that  a 
study  of  200  private  power  companies  showed 
excess  revenues  of  $495,741,000  In  1961  on 
a  basis  of  a  6  percent  return — the  percentage 
traditionally  considered  reasonable.  Regu- 
latlon  alone  cannot  eliminate  this  profit 
paunch.  Yardstick  competition,  which  Is 
made  possible  by  the  Federal  power  program, 
can  do  this  Job — and  TVA  and  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  provide  the 
evidence.  Rates  In  these  areas — regardless 
of  who  owns  the  distribution  systems — are 
the  lowest  In  the  Nation. 

By  providing  a  bulk  supply  of  low-cost 
power  to  preference  customers,  BPA  elimi- 
nates reliance  by  consumer-owned  systems 
on  frequently  hostile  private  power  compa- 
nies. One  result:  Since  1950,  publicly  owned 
electric  utilities  and  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives in  the  Pacific  Northwest  have  made  $30 
million  In  rate  reductions  while  private 
utilities  of  the  area  have  Increased  rates  $25 
million. 

Federal  power  programs  have  helped,  not 
hindered,  the  growth  of  privately  owned 
utilities.  In  1937,  the  year  the  Bonneville 
Project  Act  was  signed  Into  law.  the  major 
private  f>ower  companies  in  the  Northwest 
realized  net  profits  of  $6,900,000.  In  1962, 
their  net  profits  were  $45.500.000 — a  559-per- 
cent Increase.  The  gain  for  the  total  U.S. 
private  power  Industry  during  this  same 
period  was  only  320  percent.  While  dividends 
paid  stockholders  by  the  Northwest  com- 
panies boomed  by  1.660  percent,  the  average 
for  all  VS.  private  power  companies  was 
333  percent. 

C.  Capital  budget  and  new  starts 
I        Viewed  In  the  perspective  of  total  Federal 
f    expenditures,  amounts  Invested  annually  in 
land    and    water    resource    development   are 
small — always    less    than    2    percent    of    the 
total  budget.    Since  1900  the  United  States 
has  spent  $21,500  million  on  programs  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  TVA  combined — less  than  one-third  the 
amount    budgeted   for   defense    today    In    a 
single  year.    We  urge: 
j       1.  Administration    support    for   a   capital 
I    budget    for    the    Federal    Government.      At 
'    Billings,  Mont.,  In  1960,  you  called  for  "more 
businesslike    budget    practices    for    natural 
resources  development,  practices  which  dis- 
tinguish   between    capital    Investment    and 
operating  expenditures,  Instead  of  a  system 
which   treats   capital   Invested   In   a   wholly 
self-Uquldatlng  power  project  the  same  as 
an   expenditure   which   cannot   ever   be   re- 
:  covered."     You  stated  then  that:  "Those  who 
cry    'spending'   on    these   essential   projects 
will    be    less    convincing    when    the    ledger 
shows  which  projects  are  Income-producing, 
wealth-creating    assets    that    make    money, 
finally,  for  the   taxpayer."     We  share  your 
belief   in   the  desirability  of   this  goal,   and 
are  ready  to  aid  you  In  seeking  Its  Imple- 
mentation. 

2.  Expansion  of  the  Federal  water  re- 
sources program  to  Insure  adequate  and  or- 
derly development  of  needed  multiple-pur- 
pose projects.  Dollar  Investment  for  power 
Is  still  markedly  below  pre-Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration levels — while  at  the  same  time 
li\flatlon  during  the  intervening  decade  has 
cut  purchasing  power. 

3.  Construction  of  a  nuclear  desalting 
pilot  plant  capable  of  producing  fresh  water 
and  electric  energy.  This  dual-purpose  re- 
actor could  greatly  aid  In  supplying  future 
requirements  of  both  commodities.  And  as 
Secretary  Udall  stated  this  month  In  Nai- 
robi: "The  influential  countries  of  the  future 
surely  will  be  those  that  bring  desalted  water 


to  arid  lands  and  use  their  scientific  discov- 
eries to  advance  the  welfare  of  all  mankind." 

3.  NATIONAL  POWEK  POOLING.  INTEUtECIONAL 
TRANSMISSION  LINES,  AND  COMMON  CARRIER 
CONCEPTS 

1.  National  power  pool 

The  United  States  remains  the  world's  only 
major  nation  without  a  nationally  Integrated 
electric  power  system  Into  which  all  major 
resources  can  be  fed  and  from  which  all  ma- 
jor load  centers  can  be  served.  We  believe 
that  all  segments  of  the  electric  power  in- 
dustry must  work  together  toward  achieving 
a  national  power  pool.  Such  a  pool,  however, 
must  contain  safeguards  for  all  segments  of 
the  electric  Industry,  and  must  be  operated 
in  such  a  manner  that  full  benefits  from  the 
operation  of  the  pool  are  made  available  to 
electric  consumers.  The  major  investor- 
owned  systems  must  be  assured  of  continu- 
ing capability  for  growth.  The  Identity  of 
smaller  investor -owned  systems  must  be  pro- 
tected. Consumer-owned  rural  electrics  and 
municipals  must  be  certain  that  they  receive 
the  benefits  of  lower-fM-ice  pooled  power 
without  Impinging  upon  their  Integrity.  The 
Federal  Government  must  be  assured  of  full 
participation  In  the  pool,  because  growth  of 
the  Western  States  and  comprehensive  water 
resources  development  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  heavily  dependent  upon  the  power 
sales  revenue  from  Federal  multiple-purpose 
projects. 

The  lower  transmission  losses,  improved 
reliability  of  service,  better  plant  factors, 
sharing  of  reserve  capacity,  full  utilization  of 
time,  stream  flow,  and  load  diversity  and  op- 
timum fuel  conservation  will  assure  the 
availability  from  such  a  pool  of  electrif  power 
at  costs  far  lower  than  any  thus  far  realized 
in  the  United  States. 

One  advantage  of  power  pooling:  With  a 
fully  coordinated  power  system  by  1980,  gen- 
erating reserves  could  be  reduced  by  one- 
third.  The  result  would  be  a  saving  of  $3 
billion,  according  to  the  FPC.  The  invest- 
ment savings  would  be  available  for  other 
types  of  plants. 

2.  Interregional   high -voltage   transmission 
lines 

An  Important  element  in  the  creation  of  a 
national  power  pool  Is  the  building  of  In- 
terregional extra-high-voltage  transmission 
lines — the  electric  Industry's  equivalent  of 
an  Interstate  superhighway.  This  adminis- 
tration is  to  be  commended  for  taking  the 
first  steps  toward  the  construction  of  such 
Interregional  lines.  The  Interior  Department 
study  of  a  Pacific  Northwest-Southwest  750- 
kilovolt,  direct-current  tie  constitutes  a 
major  contribution  to  the  transmission  art. 
This  study  shows  that  a  two-clrcult,  750-kllo- 
volt,  direct-current  line  connecting  the 
Columbia  River  power  system  with  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  In  California  would  repay 
Its  entire  cost  of  $227  million  In  less  than  10 
years.  Even  a  single  750-kllovolt,  direct-cur- 
rent line  would  firm  200.000  kilowatts  of 
hydroelectric  energy  In  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
thereby  conferring  on  that  area  an  annual 
economic  benefit  of  $3,500,000.  The  Pacific 
Northwest  would.  In  addition,  enjoy  a  $9  mil- 
lion annual  benefit  from  the  sale  of  surplus 
energy  In  California  and  a  $6  million  benefit 
per  year  from  the  sale  of  peaking  capacity. 
Peak  load  diversity  alone  between  the  two 
regions  would,  of  itself,  reduce  generating 
plant  Investment  of  a  magnitude  sufficient  to 
pay  for  the  entire  cost  of  the  line  during  Its 
useful  life. 

The  capacity  of  this  line  will  be  available 
to  all  power  supplies  on  a  common  carrier, 
cost  of  service  basis. 

We  commend  this  administration  for  Its 
leadership  in  proposing  and  supporting  ap- 
propriations ($25,500,000  in  the  fiscal  year 
1964  budget)  for  the  Pacific  Northwest- 
Southwest  Interconnection.  We  urge  the  ad- 
ministration to  continue  and  strengthen  Its 
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activity  on  behalf  of  construction  funds  for 
this  project. 

We  understand  that  feasibility  studies  are 
well  advanced  on  a  similar  extra-hlgh-voltage 
interregional  tlellne  to  link  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  and  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The 
American  Public  Power  Association  and  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion have  proposed  such  an  Interconnection 
for  several  years.  We  urge  that  this  study  be 
completed  at  the  earliest  possible  date  so  that 
a  request  for  appropriations  to  fund  Its  plan- 
ning and  construction  can  be  laid  before 
Congress  In  the  fiscal  year  1965  budget. 

We  further  commend  the  administration 
for  carrying  out  a  program  to  Interconnect 
the  Federal  system  In  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  with  the  Southwestern  Power  Adminis- 
tration via  a  161-kllovolt  transmission  line. 
Although  this  Is  a  relatively  low  voltage 
Interconnection,  and  although  an  addi- 
tional extra-hlgh-voltage  Interconnection  Is 
planned  for  the  future,  the  more  limited  fa- 
cility which  Is  now  under  construction  will 
result  In  savings  equivalent  to  between  50,000 
and  aoo.OOO  kilowatts  of  plant  Investment 
costs.  Substantial  savings  will  also  serve 
from  a  230-kilovolt  transmission  link  be- 
tween the  Missouri  River  Basin  and  the  Colo- 
rado River  storage  project. 

3.  Application  of  the  common  carrier  con- 
cept to  electric  power  transmission 
Extra-hlgh-voltage  Interregional  tiellnes 
constructed  by  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  operated  in  accordance  with  com- 
mon carrier  principles.  The  carrying  capac- 
ity of  such  lines  would  then  be  available  not 
only  to  the  Government  Itself  but  to  all  seg- 
ments of  the  electric  power  Industry  on  a 
co6t-of-servlce  basis,  as  are  existing  Federal 
transmission  systems. 

We  strongly  disagree  with  the  decision  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  substitute, 
in  part,  contractual  arrangements  with  In- 
vestor-owned utility  companies  for  the  all- 
Federal  transmission  system  originally 
planned  for  the  Colorado  River  storage  proj- 
ect. The  Secretary  did,  however.  In  nego- 
tiating some  of  those  contracts.  Insist  that 
not  only  Federal  hydroelectric  power  but 
power  from  whatever  source  generated  be 
transmitted  for  the  account  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  companies.  And,  whereas,  this 
arramgement  more  closely  resembles  contract 
carriage  than  common  carriage.  It  does  es- 
tablish a  precedent  which,  if  expanded,  will 
result  In  application  of  the  common  carrier 
doctrine,  not  only  to  the  Federal  transmis- 
sion systems  but  to  all  electric  transmission 
systems.  Federal  and  private,  over  which 
may  flow  power  delivered  for  the  account  of 
the  Government. 

The  ultimate  objective  should  be,  we  be- 
lieve, the  operation  of  all  high  voltage  trans- 
mission systems,  public  and  private,  on  a 
common  carrier  basis  under  which  such 
carrying  capacity  as  is  excess  to  the  needs  of 
the  owning  entity  would  be  available  to  all 
power  suppliers  at  a  charge  based  on  cost  of 
service  plus  a  reasonable  profit  where 
appropriate. 

The  common  carrier  concept  Is  very  closely 
related  to  the  national  power  pool  concept, 
and  unless  the  transmission  facilities  of 
such  a  pool  were  operated  as  common  car- 
riers, the  Investor-owned  segment  of  the  In- 
dustry would  use  Its  dominance  in  the  field 
of  generation  and  transmission  to  overreach 
the  smaller  cooperative  and  publicly  owned 
systems. 

We,  therefore,  respectfully  urge  this  ad- 
ministration to  give  Its  full  support  to  the 
application  of  common  carrier  principles  to 
electric  power  transmission.  There  Is  a 
marked  similarity  between  the  Interstate 
transmission  of  electric  power  under  modem 
conditions  and  the  Interstate  transportation 
of  other  products  of  commerce  such  as  are 
carried  by  pipelines,  bargelines,  truckllnes, 
railways  and  aircraft.  There  Is,  therefore, 
no    reason    why    common    carrier    concepts 


should  apply  in  other  areas  of  Interstate 
commerce  and  concepts  of  private  carrier  ex- 
clusively prevail  in  the  electric  power  field. 

«.    NEED    rOR    ADDITIONAL    NEW    STARTS 

The  electric  generating  capacity  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government,  as  a  percentage 
of  the  national  total,  has  been  steadily  de- 
creasing for  7  years.  Industry  statistics 
show  that  while,  at  the  end  of  1956,  Federal 
facilities  constituted  15.2  percent  of  the  total 
installed  electric  generating  capacity  of  the 
United  States,  that  figure  had  fallen  to  12.7 
percent  by  the  end  of  1962.  There  Is,  there- 
fore, no  Justification  for  assertions  that  the 
Federal  Government  Is  eroding  the  76  per- 
cent of  the  Industry  owned  by  p>ower  com- 
panies. 

There  are  two  outstanding  reasons  for  Gov- 
ernment participation  in  the  electric  power 
business.  One  is  the  so-called  Federal  power 
yardstick  by  which  rates  and  operating  prac- 
tices of  Federal  power  systems  constitute  a 
competitive  market  Influence — a  standard 
against  which  to  measure  the  charges  and 
service  standards  of  the  industry.  Regula- 
tion Is  an  Inherently  negative  tool — a  means 
by  which  higher  rate  levels  may  be  resisted. 
By  contrast,  the  Infiuence  of  low-cost  Gov- 
ernment power  constitutes  a  major  affirma- 
tive downward  force  on  power  costs  wher- 
ever It  is  available.  Statistics  confirm  this 
theory  and  Indicate  that  average  retail  elec- 
tric rates  are  lower  In  Federal  power  supply 
areas  and  tend  to  Increase  gradually  In  pro- 
portion to  the  distance  from  sources  of  Fed- 
eral generation. 

Tills  Federal  power  yardstick  can  be  effec- 
tive only  so  long  as  the  total  output  of  Fed- 
eral dams  constitute  a  significant  part  of 
overall  power  supply.  When  It  Is  no  longer 
a  competitive  force.  Its  benefit  Is  gone. 

Second,  notwithstanding  low  rates,  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  Federal 
power  Is  Indispensable  to  multiple-purpose 
water  resource  development  In  the  United 
States.  This  Is  especially  true  In  the  arid 
and  semlarld  regions  of  the  West  and  South- 
west where  land  and  water  resources  must 
be  mobilized  on  a  reglonwide  basis.  Food 
for  future  generations  of  Americans  depends 
on  the  irrigation  of  these  arid  lands.  And, 
the  physical  space  necessary  to  accommodate 
and  provide  employment  for  our  expanding 
population  depends  upon  the  availability  In 
these  arid  areas  of  potable  water.  Yet,  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  water  alone 
cannot  repay  the  costs  of  the  reservoir  sys- 
tem required  to  Impound  It.  Power  Is  thus 
the  paying  partner  for  water  development, 
although  there  Is.  of  course,  a  limit  to  which 
power  revenues  can  be  used  for  water  devel- 
opment. In  the  case  of  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project,  the  cost  allocation  to  power 
is  about  60  percent  of  construction  costs,  but 
power  revenues  will  finance  90  percent  of 
the  total  project  expense.  Including  repay- 
ment of  nine-tenths  of  Irrigation  outlay. 

It  follows  logically,  therefore,  that  the  role 
of  the  Government  In  multlple-piu-poee  water 
resource  development  must  expand  In  pro- 
portion to  the  Nation's  economic  develop- 
ment. Otherwise,  the  yardstick  effect  of 
Federal  power  upon  wholesale  and  retail 
rate  levels  will  diminish  and  disappear.  And, 
to  the  extent  that  our  Western  States  criti- 
cally depend  upon  economically  feasible  land 
reclamation  and  water  storage  which  can  be 
achieved  only  In  conjunction  with  the  gen- 
eration of  hydroelectric  power,  their  future 
is  Interwoven  with  Federal  multiple-purpose 
water  resource  projects. 

The  need  for  a  Federal  power  yardstick  and 
the  value  of  hydrodevelopment  in  economic 
expansion  is  not  limited  to  the  West,  of 
course,  and  other  significant  reasons — In- 
cluding prevention  of  waste — for  the  Gov- 
ernment's power  program  are  outlined  In 
preceding  comments  on  economic  growth. 

We,  therefore,  respectfully  urge  this  ad- 
ministration to  renew  and  intensify  its  ef- 
forts In  planning  and   building  new  water 


resource  projects.  More  particularly,  we  ask 
its  help  to  achieve  authorization  of  five  ma- 
jor multiple-purpose  projects  that  have  been 
before  Congress  for  several  years.  These  In- 
clude the  1  million  kilowatt  Knowles  proj- 
ect In  Montana  which  will  provide  flood  con- 
trol, hydroelectric  power  and  irrigation  bene- 
fits; the  90.000-kllowatt  Burns  Creek  project 
In  Idaho  which  will  provide  Irrigation  and 
hydroelectric  power  benefits;  the  268,000- 
kilowatt  Flint  River  development  In  Georgia 
which  would  provide  hydroelectric  power, 
navigation,  recreation  and  flood  control 
benefits;  the  480,000-kllowatt  Devils  Jumps 
project  in  Kentucky  which  would  provide 
hydroelectric  power,  recreation  and  fiood  con- 
trol benefits,  and  the  310,000-kllowatt  Trot- 
ters Shoals  project  on  the  Savannah  River 
on  the  Georgia-South  Carolina  border  which 
would  provide  recreation  and  hydroelectric 
power  benefits.  Each  of  these  developments 
has  been  recommended  by  this  administra- 
tion. Each  has  been  twice  approved  by  the 
Senate,  and  each  has  been  twice  rejected  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  five 
projects,  we  commend  to  the  administra- 
tion early  authorization  of  the  5-mlllion  kilo- 
watt Rampart  Canyon  project  in  Alaska 
which  would  be  the  largest  hydroelectric 
power  development  In  the  free  world.  We 
further  respectfully  urge  the  Inclusion  of 
hydroelectric  power  facilities  in  the  Alle- 
gheny Reservoir  and  In  the  Raystown  Reser- 
voir, each  of  which  Is  In  Pennsylvania.  The 
Allegheny  Reservoir  Is  under  construction 
and  the  Raystown  project  Is  In  the  planning 
stage. 

We  also  suggest  early  authorization  of  the 
Auburn-Folsom  project  In  California  which 
will  provide  an  ultimate  capacity  of  400,000 
kilowatts  of  hydroelectric  power  together 
with  Irrigation,  water  supply  and  recrea- 
tion benefits. 

We  respectfully  call  to  your  attention  the 
fact  that  although  the  entire  future  growth 
and  development  of  this  Nation  depends 
upon  the  wise  conservation  and  utilization 
of  natural  resources,  less  than  2  percent  of 
the  Federal  budget  Is  devoted  to  land  and 
water  resource  conservation  of  all  kinds. 
Even  If  this  very  small  percentage  of  the 
Federal  budget,  devoted  to  resource  conser- 
vation, were  entirely  eliminated,  the  effect 
on  the  Federal  Government's  fiscal  position 
would  be  minimal. 

5.    PASSAMAQUODDT-ST.     JOHN     RIVER     DEVELOP- 
MENT 

The  administration's  support  for  the  Pas- 
samaquoddy-St.  John  development  in  Maine 
shows  Imaginative  leadership  In  resource  de- 
velopment. These  projects  and  others  in 
New  England,  particularly  In  Maine,  can 
break  the  cycle  of  low  electric  use  and  high 
rates  which  hampers  the  economic  progress 
of  the  area. 

New  England's  residential  consumers  are 
paying  up  to  33.5  percent  more  than  the  na- 
tional average  for  electricity;  commercial 
users  are  paying  up  to  42.8  percent  more, 
and  New  England  industries  are  paying  up 
to  61.1  percent  more  per  kilowatt-hour. 

We  urge  you  to  request  both  legislative 
authorization  and  appropriations  for  the 
Passamaquoddy-St.  John  projects  early  next 
year^and  to  stand  firm  for  Federal  develop- 
ment and  Federal  power  marketing.  If  the 
Maine  projects  are  to  be  truly  regional  in 
character  and  provide  full  benefit  to  prefer- 
ence customers,  It  is  essential  that  high- 
voltage  Federal  transmission  lines  be  built 
to  carry  the  power  output  to  population 
centers  In  the  region  and  that  the  firm  power 
potential  on  the  St.  John — as  well  as  the 
peaking  possibilities  at  Passamaquoddy — be 
developed.  If  the  power  output  is  siphoned 
off  by  private  utilities,  its  Impact  will  be  di- 
luted or  lost  entirely. 

Over  the  long  range,  the  establishment  of 
a  Northeastern  Power  Administration,  simi- 
lar   to    those    already    In    existence    in    the 
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Southeast  and  Southwest,  may  create  th« 
needed  planning  and  marketing  agenc] 
which  can  take  a  regional  approach  tc 
northeastern  power  resources.  We  hope  you 
win  give  consideration  to  this  step.  For  th< 
short  range.  conBtructlon  of  transmission 
lines  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  Passama* 
quoddy-St.  John  development  can  establish 
the  Federal  Government  and  local  govern- 
mental units  as  meaningful  segments  of  th< 
power  Industry  In  the  Northeast. 

Electric  rates  are  so  high  In  New  England 
that  regional  newspapers  are  calling  for  re- 
lief. The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Powei 
Conunission  has  urged  Inunedlate  steps  on 
the  part  of  existing  utilities  to  modemlz* 
their  operations  and  to  adopt  a  low-cost 
high-use  policy.  The  New  England  APL-CIC 
Council  has  called  for  prompt  construction 
of  Passamaquoddy-St.  John,  In  order  tc 
bring  "low-cost  power,  new  Industries,  pay- 
rolls, and  Jobs  Into  our  region."  Public 
power  and  rxiral  electric  cooperative  leaders 
In  the  region  fully  support  Federal  construc- 
tion of  the  project  and  the  necessary  trans- 
mission lines. 

Interior  Department  studies  Indicate  that 
power  from  Passamaquoddy  and  the  St.  John 
can  be  produced  at  a  cost  of  about  4  mills, 
about  25  percent  below  the  current  wholesale 
cost  of  power  In  the  region. 

We  believe  it  Is  time  for  bold  steps  for- 
ward. Passamaquoddy  has  been  studied  and 
restudled.  We  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion will  move  on  to  actual  construction  as 
promptly  as  possible. 

6.  CASX  »OE  APPALACHIAN   DEVE1.0PMENT 

The  Appalachian  region  Is  a  chronically 
depressed  area  where  unemployment  runs  aa 
high  as  30  percent.  With  the  mechanization 
of  the  coal  Indxistry  and  with  rapid  deple- 
tion, due  to  mismanagement  and  exploita- 
tion, of  the  forest  and  soil  resources,  unem- 
ployment continues  to  grow,  economic  con- 
ditions continue  to  decline,  and  the  area  has 
little  hope  for  the  future. 

Appalachla  suffers  from  all  the  ills  Inherent 
in  a  depressed  area;  Inadequate  educational 
facilities — resulting  In  poorly  trained  stu- 
dents and  high  dropout  rates;  untrained  at 
unskilled  work  force;  poor  hospitals  and 
medical  care;  declining  tax  bases;  and  costly 
social  welfare  programs. 

We  urge  a  bold  and  dynamic  program  for 
the  area,  similar  to  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  The  requisite  resources  exist  In 
vast  quantities:  coal  for  huge,  mine-mouth 
thermal  operations  and  water  for  hydroelec- 
tric generation  and  steam  cooling  purposes. 
In  addition,  the  area  abounds  in  good  sites 
for  pump-storage  hydroelectric  projects  to 
complement  the  vast  pK)tentlal  for  coal-flred 
baseload  generation  stations.  A  beginning 
could  be  the  480,000-kilowatt  Devils  Jump 
project  in  eastern  Kentucky — where  eight 
area  redevelopment  councils  recently  called| 
for  creation  by  Congress  of  a  new  TVA-type 
authority,  using  electric  power  to  lift  the 
economy  of  nine  Appalachian  States. 

New  transmission  technology  and  mine- 
mouth  generation  will  permit  service  to  big 
city  loads  hundreds  of  miles  away,  as  well  as 
providing  low-cost  energy  for  establishment 
of  new  local  industries.  Projects  to  control 
water  for  cooling  purposes,  to  provide  badly 
needed  flood  control — and  to  be  paid  for  by 
the  hydroelectrlcity  generation — would  be  an 
Integral  part  of  a  massive  power  develop- 
ment. 

The  recreational  potential  of  reservoir 
projects  is  tremendous.  Throughout  the 
Nation,  more  than  half  of  the  people  visiting 
Federal  recreational  facilities  visit  reservior 
sites,  many  of  which  are  much  farther  from 
populatlcm  centers  than  is  the  Appalachian 
area,  which  sits  on  the  back  step  of  the  larg- 
est concentration  of  people  In  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  more  people  use  the  recrea 
tlon  facilities  at  Federal  multiple-purpose 
projects  than  visit  national  parks  and  na 
tlonal  forests  combined. 


We  therefore  respectfully  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing program  for  Appalachla : 

1.  Detailed  study  of  (a)  the  resource  de- 
velopment potential  with  especial  attention 
given  coal  and  water  for  use  In  generation 
of  power  and  development  of  recreation; 
(b)  potential  markets  for  power  and  the 
transmission  to  those  markets;  and  (c)  hu- 
man resources  and  their  related  facilities 
which  badly  need  updating  for  integration 
Into  any  development  plan. 

2.  Creation  of  a  Federal  regional  organi- 
zation to  carry  out  a  resources  development 
program. 

7.    FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION  MATTEBS 

A.  FPC  jurisdiction  over  rural  electric 
cooperatives 

REA-flnanced  electric  cooperatives  were 
virtually  unknown  when  the  FPC,  as  It  Is 
now  constituted,  was  established  in  1935. 
And,  for  27  years  thereafter,  the  Commis- 
sion exercised  no  general  Jurisdiction  over 
REA-flnanced  electric  systems.  This  well- 
established  precedent  wis  reversed  on  July  22, 
1963,  when  FPC  Initiated  formal  proceedings, 
via  a  show-cause  order,  to  assert  and  ad- 
judicate general  Jurisdiction  over  all  REA- 
flnanced  rural  electric  cooperatives. 

It  Is  the  position  of  the  Commission  that 
any  business  otherwise  wholly  intrastate 
which  sells  any  electricity  generated  in  an- 
other State  Is  subject  to  Its  Jurisdiction,  with 
the  exception  of  public  agencies  which  are 
exempt  by  law.  This  means  that  virtually 
all  rural  electric  systems,  regardless  of  size, 
will  be  subject  to  FPC  regulation  despite  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  hold  themselves  out  to 
serve  the  public,  despite  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  diversity  of  Interest  between  owners 
and  consumers  which  usually  gives  rise  to 
the  necessity  for  regulation  and  despite  the 
fact  that  the  legislative  history  of  the  REA 
and  FPC  statutes  give  no  indication  of  any 
Intent  by  Congress  to  confer  Jurisdiction  over 
cooperatives  on  the  Commission, 

Over  325  REA-flnanced  cooperatives  have 
petitioned  to  Intervene  in  this  proceeding 
against  the  assertion  of  Jurisdiction  by  the 
Commission.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  petitioned  to  Intervene  at  FPC  against 
such  Jurisdiction;  thus  indicating  the  na- 
tional significance  of  the  policy  problem  in- 
volved. It  Is  the  Secretary's  position  that 
the  subject  cooperatives  are  already  thor- 
oughly regulated  at  the  Federal  level  by  the 
REA  Administrator,  and  that  FPC  J\irlsdlc- 
tlon  over  them  would  directly  conflict  with 
the  statutory  duties  and  responsibilities 
vested  by  law  In  that  Administrator.  Not 
only  would  the  FPC  regulate  wholesale  rates 
but  It  would  also  be  In  a  position  to  control 
REA  loans  under  the  Commission's  authority 
over  Issuance  of  securities.  In  addition,  the 
statutory  right  of  ai>peal  to  the  courts  from 
FPC  decisions  would,  for  the  first  time,  afford 
in  effect,  a  judicial  review  of  all  REA  loans. 

This  Is  a  matter  which  had  been  success- 
fully resolved  at  the  policy  level  for  27  years, 
which,  we  believe,  has  created  unnecessary 
and  undesirable  controversy  within  the  ad- 
ministration and  which  will  Impose  an 
unnecessary  economic  burden  of  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  ,on  electric  coop- 
eratives by  way  of  this  litigation  alone. 

We  earnestly  and  respectfully  solicit  the 
help  of  the  Office  of  the  President  to  restore 
prior  FPC  policy  on  this  matter. 

B.  Increased  FPC  activity  in  electric  power 
regulation  and  planning 
We  commend  the  FPC  for  assuming,  dur- 
ing this  administration,  an  Increased  role 
in  wholesale  electric  rate  regxilatlon.  The 
Commission  Is,  for  the  first  time,  closely 
scrutinizing  the  rates  and  practices  under 
which  wholesale  power  is  made  available  by 
investor  owned  utility  systenos  to  munici- 
pally owned  electric  distribution  systems. 
Suspension  by  the  Commission  of  certain 
wholesale  rate  Increases  In  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin has  already  resulted  in  a  benefit  to 


these  municipal  systems  of  approximately 
$100,000.  The  Commission  staff  has  recom- 
mended, in  a  formal  proceeding,  that  whole- 
sale power  be  made  available  to  the  munici- 
pal power  system  in  Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  at 
substantially  reduced  costs.  The  Commis- 
sion is  also  Investigating  certain  inequitable 
rate  schedules  imposed  upon  municipal  elec- 
tric systems  and  rural  co-ops  in  several 
States.  For  these  activities  the  municipal 
electric  utilities  are  grateful. 

The  National  Power  Survey,  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
Is  a  conunendable  attempt  to  set  aside  dif- 
ferences between  the  various  segments  of 
the  electric  power  Industry  with  the  objec- 
tive of  assuring  all  consumers  an  abundance 
of  electricity  at  minimum  cost.  We  re- 
spectfully call  to  your  attention,  however, 
the  fact  that  although  the  large  scale  power 
system  operation,  envisioned  by  the  survey, 
may  achieve  lower  production  costs  through 
technological  efficiencies,  there  is  no  assur- 
ance that  the  industry,  which  is  76-percent 
operated  by  Investor-owned  companies,  will 
pass  such  savings  either  to  small  consumer 
owned  cooperatives  and  municipal  systems 
or  to  their  own  ultimate  consumers.  The 
Federal  Power  Commission  has  no  Jurisdic- 
tion whatsoever  over  retail  rates,  and  there- 
fore, must  rely  on  agencies  beyond  its  own 
control  to  assure  realization  by  the  general 
public  of  the  survey  benefits.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  Commission's  Increased 
attention  to  the  regulation  of  wholesale 
rates  charged  by  private  power  companies 
to  municipal  electric  utilities  gives  some 
promise  that  the  benefits  of  a  nationwide 
pooled  operation  could  be  made  available 
to  local  public  agencies,  rural  co-ops  and 
other  small  distribution  systems. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  the  administra- 
tion provide  the  guidance  necessary  to  assure 
that  the  results  of  the  National  Power  Sur- 
vey Insure  to  the  benefit  of  consumers. 

Federal  expenditures  for  power  and  related 
development  in  relation  to  total  Federal 
budget 
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*  Less  than  $.50,000. 

Source:  The  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Oovemment. 


High  cost  of  power  in  New  England  Slates,  as  compared  to  national  average 
POWER  PURCHASED  BY  MAN'UFACTURINO  INDUSTRIES,  1961 
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kilowatt- 
hour 

Percent 

al)Ove  or 

below  U.S. 

average 

Kilowatt- 
hours 
purchased 

Total  cost 

Average 

cost  per 

kilowatt- 

hour 

Percent 

above  or 

below  U.S. 

average 

Total  United  Slates 

Billion* 

299.2 

SfQlion* 
$2,632.6 

CettU 

0.880 

fiouUi  Atlantic 

BittivM 
33.1 

18.9 

36.3 

8.3 

58.5 

MiUioM 
301.6 
158.6 
254.0 
56.9 
296.8 

Centt 
.910 
.839 
.099 
.689 
.506 

+3 

5 

New  England                  .->-, 

11.9 
11.4 

44.6 
76.2 

174.8 
140.1 
606  9 
743.0 

1.466 

1.231 

1.136 

.976 

-1-67 
+40 
+29 
+11 

Pacific 

—21 

West  North  Central  .  . 

Mountain 

—22 

Middle  Atlantic 

Ea.'st  South  Central 

-42 

East  North  Central.. 

New  England:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut. 

West  North  Central:  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas. 

Middle  Atlantic:  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania. 

East  North  Central:  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin. 

South  Atlantic:  Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida. 


West  Sooth  Central:  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Texas. 
Pacific:  Washington,  Oregon,  California. 

Mountain:  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Medoo,  ArlBona,  Utah, 
Nevada. 
East  South  Central:  Kentucky,  Tennes.'sec,  Alabama,  Mississippi. 

Source:  1961  Annual  Survey  of  M.mufaclures,  Bureau  of  tlie  Cen.sus    Commerce 
Dept. 


NEW  ENGLAND  POWER  COSTS,  1901 


Residential 

Commercial 

Industrial 

■ 

Residential 

Commercial 

Industrial 

Cents 

perkU- 

owatt 

hour 

Percent 

above 

U.S. 

average 

Cents 
per  kil- 
owatt 
hour 

Percent 

above 

U.S. 

average 

Cents 
per  kil- 
owatt 
hour 

Percent 

above 

U.S. 

average 

Cents 
per  kil- 
owatt 
hour 

Percent 

alwve 

U.S. 

average 

Cents 
per  kil- 
owatt 
hour 

Percent 

above 

U.S, 

average 

Cents 
per  kil- 
owatt 
hour 

Percent 

above 

U.S. 

average 

U.S.  average 

2.60 

2.43 

1.06 

Mai!Si»ohu.setts 

New  Hampshire 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

3.47 
3,29 
3,38 
2.74 

33.5 
26.5 

sao 

6.4 

3.18 
a  47 
3.46 
2.62 

30.9 

42.8 

42.4 

7.8 

1.67 
l.W 
1.74 
1.51 

54.6 

3R  y 

Connecticut 

2.82 
3.12 

8.5 
20.0 

2.87 
3.43 

18.1 
41.2 

1.55 
L20 

43.6 
19.4 

61.1 

Maine 

39.8 

Source:  FPC  pubUcaUon  "SUtlstics  of  Electric  UtUitics  in  the  United  SUtes,  Privately  Owned,  1961." 


QUOTATIONS    ON     POWER    AND     CONSERVATION 

Definiton  of  "conservation":  "Conserva- 
tion means  development  as  much  as  It  does 
protection.  I  recognize  the  right  and  duty  of 
this  generation  to  develop  and  use  the  natu- 
ral resources  of  our  land;  but  I  do  not  recog- 
nize the  right  to  waste  them,  or  to  rob  by 
wasteful  use,  the  generations  that  come  after 
us."  (President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  speech 
at  Osawatomle,  Kans.,  Aug.  31,  1910.) 

Comprehensive  development ;  "Every 
stream  should  be  used  to  Its  utmost.  No 
stream  can  be  so  used  unless  such  use  is 
planned  in  advance.  When  such  plans  are 
made,  we  shall  find  that.  Instead  of  inter- 
fering, one  use  can  often  be  made  to  assist 
another.  Each  river  system,  from  Its  head- 
water In  the  forest  to  Its  mouth  on  the  coast, 
is  a  single  unit  and  should  be  treated  as 
such."  (President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  mes- 
sage transmitting  to  Congress  the  prelimi- 
nary report  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Com- 
mission, February  26,  1908.) 


The  public  power  "yardstick":  "The  very 
fact  that  a  community  can,  by  vote  of  the 
electorate,  create  a  yardstock  of  Its  own,  will, 
In  most  cases,  guarantee  good  service  and 
low  rates  to  Its  population.  I  might  call  the 
right  of  the  people  to  own  and  operate  their 
own  utility  something  like  this:  a  'birch 
rod'  in  the  cupboard  to  be  taken  out  and 
used  only  when  the  'child'  gets  beyond  the 
point  where  a  mere  scolding  does  no  good. 
That  is  the  principle  which  applies  to  com- 
munities and  districts,  and  I  would  apply 
the  same  principles  to  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments."  (President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  campaign  address,  September  21, 
1932.) 

"There  are  only  two  ways  of  providing  that 
the  people  shall  get  cheap  power  and  elec- 
tricity. One  Is  through  real  regulation  by  the 
States,  which  Is  almost  out  of  the  question. 
The  other  is  through  ownership  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  States  and  munici- 
palities, of  some  of  the  Instrumentalities  by 


which  energy  is  made,  generated,  and  trans- 
mitted. Even  the  threat  of  public  competi- 
tion at  a  few  places  will  serve  the  purpose." 
(Senator  George  W.  Norris,  "Power,"  the 
Country  Home,  May  1931.) 

Role  of  the  Federal  Government:  "We 
should  make  it  our  duty  to  see  that  here- 
after power  sites  are  kept  under  control  of 
the  General  Government  for  the  tise  of  the 
I>eople  as  a  whole  in  a  way  which  shall  en- 
courage development  of  the  water  power, 
but  which  shall  not  create  a  monopoly.  The 
Nation  alone  has  the  power  to  do  this  effec- 
tively, and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  you  will 
find  those  corporations  which  wish  to  gain 
improper  advantage  and  to  be  freed  from 
official  control  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
doing  all  that  they  can  to  secure  the  sub- 
stitution of  State  for  national  action." 
(President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Denver  1910.) 

Giant  power  versus  superpower:  "Giant 
power  and  superpower  are  as  different  as  a 
tame  elephant  and  a  wild  one.     One  is  the 
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friend  and  fellow  worker  of  man — the  other 
at  large  and  uncontrolled,  may  be  a  danger- 
ous enemy.  The  place  for  the  public  Is  on 
the  neck  of  the  elephant,  guiding  its  move- 
ments, not  on  the  ground  helpless  under  Its 
knees. 

"Giant  power  seeks  the  cheapest  sources 
of  power,  and  hence  the  cheapest  rates.  It 
proposes  to  create,  as  it  were,  a  great  pool  of 
power  Into  which  power  from  all  sources  will 
be  poured,  and  out  of  which  power  for  all 
uses  will  be  taken.  It  is  the  pooling  of  sup 
ply — not  the  disposal  of  siu-plus — and  the 
chief  idea  behind  it  Is  not  profit  but  the  pub- 
lic welfare. 

"Superpower,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
interchange  of  small  quantities  of  surplus 
power  at  the  ends  of  the  transmission  line  of 
each  system.  Its  principal  object  is  profit 
for  the  companies — not  benefit  for  the  pub- 
lic— and  it  Is  on  the  way  to  being  realized 
with  a  rapidity  which  it  is  difficult  fully  to 
understand.  If  we  are  to  have  giant  power 
Instead  of  superpower  the  time  in  which  to 
make  sure  of  it  is  very  short. 

"The  main  object  of  the  superpower  Idea 
Is  greater  profit  to  the  companies.  The  main 
object  of  the  giant  power  idea  is  greater 
advantage  to  the  people.  Giant  power  will 
assure  vastly  better  service  and  vastly  cheap- 
er rates  to  the  consumer,  and  through  effec- 
tive public  regulation,  it  will  set  aside  the 
threat  of  the  most  dangerous  monopoly  ever 
known."  (Gov.  Glfford  Pinchot,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, message  to  the  general  assembly 
transmitting  the  report  of  the  giant  power 
survey  board,  February  1925.) 

Partnership  policies  and  the  public  in- 
terest :  "Wherever  the  Government  constructs 
a  dam  and  lock  for  the  purpose  of  naviga- 
tion there  Ls  a  waterfall  of  great  value.  It 
does  not  seem  right  or  Just  that  this  element 
of  local  value  should  be  given  away  to  pri- 
vate individuals  of  the  vicinage,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  people  of  the  whole  country 
should  be  taxed  for  the  local  Improvement." 
(President  Theodore  Rooeevelt,  Muscle  Shoals 
veto  message,  March  4,  1903.) 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Sept.  24, 

1963] 

TVA  Projict  IK  Appalachian  Akxa  Is  Ukczo 

(By  Julius  Dusscha) 

President  Kennedy  was  \irged  yesterday  to 
set  up  a  "TVA-type  authority"  to  develop  the 
depressed  areas  of  West  Virginia,  eastern 
Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  suggestion  was  made  by  represent*- 
tlvei  at  the  American  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion and  the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooper- 
ative Association. 

They  met  with  the  President,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Freeman  and  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  on  the  eve 
of  Mr.  Kennedy's  11 -State  conservation  tour. 

The  President  leaves  Washington  this 
morning  for  a  5-day,  10,000-mile  tour  of  the 
West,  where  Federal  water  and  power  projects 
have  aided  economic  growth. 

The  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  agency  modeled  on  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  to  develop  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  area  stretching  from  northern 
Alabama  to  80uth.em  New  York  was  one  of 
several  resource  projects  urged  on  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  proposed  agency  could  develop  the 
abundant  coal  and  water  resources  of  the 
region,  "using  electric  power  to  lift  the  econ- 
omy of  nine  Appalachian  States,"  the  dele- 
gation of  public  power  advocates  told  Mr. 
Kennedy. 

The  Oommerce  Department  Is  now  study- 
ing the  problems  of  the  Appalachian  area  to 
see  whether  a  Federal  regional  agency  could 
develop  It. 

The  Area  Rederelopment  Administration, 
which  was  set  up  more  than  2  years  ago 
to    aid   depressed   areas,   has    concentrated 


much  of  its  loan-and-grant  activity  In  the 
Appalachian  region. 

There  has  been  son\e  Improvement  In  the 
economy  of  the  area,  but  not  as  much  as 
the  Kennedy  administration  had  hoped  for. 
In  a  speech  in  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  on  Satur- 
day Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  of  New  York 
charged  that  West  Virginia's  economy  is  in 
worse  shape  than  before  Mr.  Kennedy  took 
office. 

Other  power-and-water  projects  supported 
by  the  public  power  advocates  in  their  White 
House  conference  were  the  Knowles  project 
in  Montana;  Burns  Creek  in  Idaho;  Flint 
River  in  Georgia;  Devils  Jump  in  Kentucky, 
and  Trotters  Shoals  on  the  Georgia-South 
Carolina  border. 

All  five  of  the  projects  are  before  Congress 
and  have  been  backed  by  the  administration. 

The  public  power  spokesmen  also  urged 
devlopment  of  the  5-mllllon-kilowatt  Ram- 
part Canyon  project  in  Alaska,  which  would 
be  the  world's  largest  hydroelectric  develop- 
ment. 

Alex  Radin,  general  manager  of  the  Public 
Power  Association,  said  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
"expressed  Interest"  in  all  of  the  proposals. 

Leading  the  Rural  Electric  Association's 
delegation  was  Clyde  T.  Ellis,  the  organiza- 
tion's general  manager. 


"GOP   MAKES    MISTAKE   TO   FIGHT 
TAX   CUT" 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  penetrating 
editorial  entitled  "GOP  Makes  Mistake 
To  Fight  Tax  Cut."  The  editorial  was 
published  on  September  22,  1963.  in  the 
Denver  Post. 

I  believe  the  editorial  was  wTitten  by  a 
truly  great  American  newspaperman 
with  distinct  Republican  leanings — 
Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Denver  Post.  I  have  known  for  years  Ep 
Hoit.  as  he  is  affectionately  called  by  his 
many  friends.  He  Is  a  brilliant  analyst 
of  the  American  E>olitical  scene,  and  he 
never  permits  his  political  leanings  to  get 
in  the  way  of  his  journalistic  objectivity. 

All  Members  of  Congress — Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike — would  do  well  to 
give  heed  to  the  analysis  set  forth  in  this 
editorial  on  the  tax  cut  proposed  by 
President  Kennedy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
GOP   Makes  Mistakz  To  Fight  Tax  Cxrr 

We  are  amazed  by  reports  from  Washing- 
ton, among  them  the  one  from  William  White 
on  this  page  today,  that  House  Republicans 
have  decided  to  make  a  major  partisan  fight 
against  the  proposed  Federal  Income  tax  cut. 

In  theory,  the  Republican  fight  is  not 
against  the  tax  cut  Itself.  But  the  Repub- 
lican effort  to  attach  a  deficit-limiting  can- 
cellation clause  to  the  ta:^  cut  bill  will  in 
fact  destroy  most  of  the  stimulating  effect 
of  the  tax  cut  and  could  wipe  It  out  entirely. 

What  the  Republicans  want  to  do,  specifi- 
cally, is  to  attach  a  rider  to  the  bill  canceling 
the  cut  unless  Federal  spending  is  held  to  $97 
billion  this  year  and  $98  billion  next  year. 
Otherwise,  says  Representative  John  Btrnis, 
Republican,  of  Wisconsin,  spokesman  for  the 
House  Republicans,  deficits  expected  with  the 
$11  billion  tax  cut  In  the  next  2  years  could 
lead  to  Inflation  and  "flnanclal  ruin." 

This  Is  politically  Inspired  nonsense.  If 
the  Republicans  persist  In  it,  and  should  suc- 
ceed in  their  fight.  It  Is  they,  not  President 
Kennedy,  who  will  have  the  albatross  of 
"fiscal  Irresponsibility"  hanging  around  their 
collective  neck  in   1964.     They  will  be  the 


ones  who  will  have  stifled  the  effort  to  get 
some  of  the  burden  of  the  Federal  tax  off  the 
economy. 

President  Kennedy  made  a  powerful  and 
logical  case  for  the  tax  cut  last  week,  and 
now  the  Republicans  have  replied.  Their 
reply  is  not  impressive. 

To  get  a  nonpolltical  view  of  the  facts,  let 
xis  look  at  what  a  group  of  responsible  busi- 
nessmen say : 

"The  deficits  In  recent  years  have.  In  large 
part,  been  the  product  of  the  failure  of  our 
economy  to  achieve  its  full  potential  because 
of  the  burden  of  oppressive  individual  and 
corporate  tax  rates.  If  unemployment  is  to 
be  reduced,  if  idle  plant  Is  to  be  put  Into 
production,  and  if  we  are  to  achieve  mean- 
ingful long-term  economic  growth.  Individ- 
ual and  corporate  rates  must  be  reduced. 

"We  recognize  that  tax  reduction  in  the 
magnitude  contemplated  •  •  •  will  add  tem- 
porarily to  an  otherwise  existing  deficit. 
However,  we  believe  that  additional  Income 
flowing  from  the  tax  cut  will  bring  the 
budget  Into  •  *  *  balance  significantly  soon- 
er than  if  there  were  no  tax  cut  at  all. 

"We  commend  these  Members  of  Congress 
for  their  concern  and  urge  them  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  assure  expenditure  control. 
We  also  sincerely  urge  them  to  reconsider 
their  position  and  to  work  aggressively  for 
the  passage  of  a  tax  reduction  as  soon  as 
possible." 

Who  are  these  businessmen?  They  are 
members  of  a  committee  headed  by  Henry 
Ford  II,  chairman  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co., 
and  Stuart  Saunders,  president  of  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western  Railway — the  most  consist- 
ent mone3nnaker  among  American  railroads. 

Other  members  Include  financiers  such  as 
Prazar  Wilde,  chairman  of  the  Connecticut 
General  Life  Insurance  Co.;  David  Rocke- 
feller, president  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  and  Robert  C.  Baker,  chairman  of  the 
American  Security  &  Trust  Co.,  in  Wash- 
ington. 

It  is  quite  doubtful  that  there's  a  Demo- 
crat In  the  lot.  And  it's  quite  certain  that 
men  of  this  caliber  are  not  advocating  any- 
thing that  will  lead  the  Nation  to  flnanclal 
ruin.  Since  even  Congressman  Byrnes 
himself  agreed  that  President  Kennedy  was 
"dead  right"  in  saying  a  tax  cut  is  urgently 
needed,  there  Is  no  sound  reason  for  play- 
ing politics  with  It.  There  is  not  even  a 
sound  political  reason  for  doing  so — consid- 
ering that  the  effect  would  rebound  on  the 
Republicans. 

This  tax  cut  should  be  passed.  It  should 
be  passed  soon.  And  It  should  be  passed 
without  any  uncertainty-creating  "if's"  or 
"bufs.* 


SMALL  STEPS  LEAD  TO  LARGER 
ONES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  through  the  long  weeks  of 
preparation  and  hard  work  that  pre- 
ceded this  Tuesday's  vote  on  the  test 
ban  treaty.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
patiently  and  eloquently  explained  that, 
the  treaty  will  not  end  the  cold  war,  nor 
will  it  end  the  dangers  that  exist  in  a 
world  in  which  total  destruction  is  pos- 
sible.   As  the  Secretary  has  said: 

We  must  work  at  it  steadily,  patiently,  and 
ceaselessly.  Small  steps  are  worth  taking 
because  we  may  find  them  to  be  the  key 
to  larger  ones. 

A  newspaper  in  my  home  State,  the 
Newark  Star-Ledger,  has  paid  appro- 
priate tribute  to  the  Secretary.  In  an  edi- 
torial of  September  25,  the  Star-Ledger 
managed  to  summarize  the  importance 
of  the  treaty,  while  it  cautioned  against 
any  slackening  of  alertness  or  concern 
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about  the  hazards  that  still  stand  in  the 
way  of  peace  with  security.  The  edito- 
rial writer  aiso  links  the  future  of  our  na- 
tional security  with  the  treatment  to  be 
given  in  Congress  to  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  edi- 
torial is  timely  and  farslghted.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Looking  Ahead 

With  the  ratification  of  the  limited  nuclear 
test  treaty  now  an  accomplished  fact,  the 
United  States  must  look  forward  to  other 
areas  of  agreement  with  other  world  powers. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  the  able, 
soft-spoken  spokesman  for  our  foreign  policy, 
already  has  embarked  on  an  Intensive  series 
of  diplomatic  talks  designed  to  implement 
the  gains  that  were  made  with  the  test  ban 
pact. 

The  talks  will  be  on  a  new  plane  of  hope 
and  optimism,  in  the  wake  of  the  ratifica- 
tion by  the  U.S.  Senate  of  the  historic  ac- 
cord that  will  harness  Indiscriminate  nuclear 
arms  testing. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  dra- 
matic developments  are  on  the  horizon. 
Things  Just  don't  happen  that  way  in  the 
world  of  power  pHJlltlcs  and  diplomacy.  The 
gains,  if  and  when  they  come,  will  be  small 
but  significant.  They  will  lead  to  other  ac- 
cords, in  a  step-by-step  painstaking  process. 

Secretary  Rusk  is  a  diplomat  of  consum- 
mate skill  and  patience,  two  traits  that  are 
musts  for  a  successful  career  in  the  trying, 
frustrating  foreign  affairs  field. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  at  a  dedicatory  ex- 
ercise In  the  United  Nations,  cautioned 
against  undue  optimism  for  a  major  break- 
through on  troublesome  world  problems. 

"I  do  not  see  on  the  immediate  horizon 
dramatic  and  sweeping  solutions  to  divisive 
and  dangerous  problems,"  Mr.  Rusk  said. 
"But  we  must  work  at  it  steadily,  pmtlently 
and  ceaselessly.  Small  steps  are  worth  tak- 
ing because  we  may  find  them  to  be  the  key 
to  larger  ones." 

One  of  these  steps  can  be  taken  right  at 
home  •  •  •  in  Congress.  It  would  be  to  re- 
store the  crippling  cuts  in  foreign  aid  made 
by  the  House  in  next  year's  appropriation. 
There  Is  an  opportunity  now  to  make  de- 
cisive inroads  in  undeveloped  countries, 
where  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  have 
been  busily  wooing  officials  and  the  people. 
With  the  drastic  reductions  ordered  by  the 
House,  it  would  be  impossible  to  offset  gains 
the  Commies  would  make  by  our  Inactivity. 


SENATOR     MAGNUSON     PROPOSES 
FISCAL,     LEGISLATIVE     SESSIONS 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
our  presence  here  in  the  10th  month  of 
the  year  is  the  best  possible  evidence  that 
Congress  has  decided  for  year-round 
operation  of  the  legislative  branch.  The 
trend  toward  12-month  sessions  has 
been  gradual,  but  inexorable.  The  real- 
ity of  continuous  legislative  activity  Is 
with  us.  Now  we  must  look  at  the  legis- 
lative machinery,  to  see  whether  it  Is 
operating  efficiently  and  effectively, 
whether  it  is  equal  to  the  task  imposed 
by  the  pressing  and  complex  problems  of 
modern  society. 

My  esteemed  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton I  Mr.  Magnxjson],  is  also  troubled  by 
these  questions.  In  a  recent  article 
which  he  wrote  for  United  Press  Inter- 
national, Senator  Magnuson  proposed  a 


split  in  the  annual  sessions  of  Congress. 
Duiing  the  first  part,  general  legisla- 
tion would  be  acted  upon.  The  second 
half  would  be  a  fiscal  session  devoted  en- 
tirely to  money  matters.  As  the  chair- 
man of  the  powerful  and  important  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee,  and  a  veteran 
member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton writes  with  authority  on  this  subject. 
He  strongly  empasizes  the  value  of  closer 
scrutiny  of  the  budget,  in  the  interests  of 
economy.  He  argues  that  this  can  best 
be  done  at  a  designated  time  when  at- 
tention is  not  diluted  by  the  multiplicity 
of  general  legislative  proposals  which 
confront  Members  of  Congress. 

I  ask  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  article  entitled  "Magnxjson 
Proposes  Two  Sections  for  Congress."  It 
appeared  in  the  Medford.  Oreg.,  Mail- 
Tribune  on  September  22, 1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Magnuson  Psoposes  Two  Sections  for 
Congress 

(Editor's  note. — The  charge  frequently  is 
made  that  Congress  handles  its  money  chores 
In  wasteful,  slipshod  fashion.  But  not  much 
has  been  done  about  It.  Now  Senator  War- 
ren G.  Magnuson  believes  he  has  an  answer. 
He  wants  to  spUt  Congress'  work  year  Into 
two  parts — one  devoted  to  legislation  and 
one  to  appropriations.  He  explains  his  plan 
below) . 

(By  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson) 

New  savings  must  be  found  by  Congress  If 
mounting  International  and  domestic  needs 
are  to  be  trimmed  Intelligently  to  a  size 
which  can  be  met. 

This  means  that  more  attention  must  be 
given  our  Federal  budget. 

Because  Congress  may  remain  In  session 
longer — we  don't  expect  to  recess  this  year 
until  November  or  December — doesn't  mean 
necessarily  that  more  time  is  being  spent 
studying  budgets.  Spending  programs  take 
their  turn  on  the  priority  calendar  with  the 
rail  crisis,  civil  rights  Implementation,  and 
tax  cut  legislation. 

SEEN    AT   glance 

Large  individual  areas  of  spending  can  be- 
seen  at  a  glance.  Of  this  year's  projected 
$98.8  billion  budget,  about  $60  billion  is  for 
defense,  space,  and  International  programs. 
If  you  also  subtract  amounts  set  aside  to  care 
for  our  veterans  and  service  the  debt  incurred 
In  three  active  wars  and  the  cold  war,  then 
only  $21  billion  remains  to  cover  all  other 
expenses  of  National  Government. 

Actually,  what  happens  with  a  budget 
now?  Individual  agencies  have  a  full  year 
to  prepare  and  marshal  facts  to  support  their 
spending  arguments.  Only  then  does  Con- 
gress get  the  proposed  spending  figures. 

Under  the  House  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution,  these  budgets  now  have  gone 
to  the  House  and  remain  there  until  the 
House  is  ready  to  send  them  to  the  Senate. 
For  example,  most  of  these  budgets  for 
1963-64  haven't  been  sent  to  the  Senate  this 
year.  Even  when  they  arrive  in  the  Senate, 
all  too  much  time  often  must  be  spent  com- 
paring House  cuts  with  the  original  request 
and  what  the  agency  now  tells  us  It  needs, 
and  all  too  little  time  on  further  sensible 
appraisal. 

still  in  house 

An  example  is  the  independent  office  ap- 
propriation bill  which  I  handle  In  the  Sen- 
ate. Twenty-nine  agencies  are  included. 
That  appropriation  bill  still  Is  in  the  House. 

There  might  be  a  far  different  story  to  tell 
if  Congress  had  both  additional  facts  and 


time  with  which  to  sharpen  and  utilize  Its 
potent  shears  intelligently. 

Any  time  the  Senate  restores  funds  for  any 
agency  it  opens  itself  to  a  charge  of  "encour- 
aging the  spenders"  even  though  the  House 
many  times  has  reduced  or  eliminated  Items 
which  by  law  must  be  paid.  Hence  the  Sen- 
ate l3  legally  required  to  restore  or  add  to 
these  items. 

Members  of  Congress,  for  example,  need 
to  know  what  dollars  in  a  given  budget  are 
being  invested,  what  dollars  being  spent 
without  return. 

summary  or  FUNDS 

Any  corporation  gives  stockholders  a  sum- 
mary of  funds  Invested  in  plant  and  facili- 
ties as  compared  with  those  spent  without 
return. 

Not  so  our  Federal  government.  Thumb 
through  the  fiscal  1964  budget.  Try  to  find 
such  comparisons.  Nowhere  will  you  find  the 
total  capital  outlay,  with  preseht  values,  for 
buildings,  or  land.  Yet  these,  and  many 
other  Federal  outlays  of  the  past  often  have 
been  only  loans  which  have  been  returned  In 
whole,  In  part,  or  sometimes  sums  beyond  the 
original  investment  to  the  Treasury.  Try 
to  locate  these  figures  in  the  1964  budget. 

This  showing  would  be  required  In  any 
budget,  drawn  by  any  administration,  under 
the  measure  (S.  1301 )  which  I  have  spyonsored 
in  the  88th  Congress. 

We  would  have  an  administration  teU 
Congress  each  year  the  government's  total 
capital  assets  and  their  value  at  fiscal  year's 
end.  These  would  be  a  showing  made  of  the 
amount  of  sums  requested  and  expenditures 
which  are  to  be  repaid  to  the  treasury. 

TIME  rOR  SCEUTINT 

Then,  more  time  Is  needed  for  scrutiny 
of  any  President's  budget  than  we  have  now. 
Now  a  President  presents  his  budget  in  Jan- 
uary, after  having  had  almost  a  year  to  draw 
it  up.  Congress  is  supposed  to  consider  It, 
pass  it  and  put  it  into  oi>eratlon  by  July  1. 
During  this  period,  members  of  Congress 
have  had  only  a  few  days  at  Easter  recess 
to  talk  with  their  people  about  the  amounts 
sought. 

This  action  on  the  budget —almost  $100 
billion  this  year — is  supposed  to  occur  while 
Members  are  busy  on  other  legislation,  meet- 
ing crises  and  ratifying  treaties.  In  other 
words,  our  consideration  of  Federal  spending 
^^has  to  be  sandwiched  in  with  other  neces- 

'sary  duties. 
X    The  measure  I'm  discussing  would  change 
that. 

There  would  be  two  sessions  of  Congress 
each  year.  Starting  January  1,  attention 
would  be  given  regular  legfislation,  Includ- 
ing measures  authorizing  appropriations  to 
be  made.  This  session  would  continue  as 
long  as  necessary,  but  not  beyond  the  first 
Monday  In  November. 

A     nSCAL    SESSION 

Then,  the  second  Monday  in  November 
would  witness  the  start  of  a  fiscal  session 
which  would  last  untU  actual  appropria- 
tions had  been  approved,  or  as  late  as  De- 
cember 31.  Only  money  matters  would  be 
considered. 

A  change  in  our  fiscal  year  would  be  neces- 
sary. Instead  of  observing  a  fiscal  year 
which  starts  July  1  and  ends  on  June  30. 
there  would  be  a  change  to  the  calendar  year 
of  January  1  to  December  31. 

The  President.  Instead  of  delivering  his 
budget  message  In  January,  would  send  It 
to  Congress  by  July  15  each  year.  Then 
members  could  take  it  home  with  them  dur- 
ing the  congressional  recess,  discuss  it  with 
their  voters,  assess  needs  realistically  and  be 
ready  to  give  it  thorough,  painstaking  con- 
sideration when  the  fiscal  session  opened  In 
November. 

LIKE     MAIN     PLAN 

Those  with  whom  I've  discussed  the  plan 
like  it  in  the  main.     They  agree  It  makes 
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aense  to  permit  every  Member  of  CongroBS, 
whether  he's  on  the  House  or  Senate  Appfo- 
prlatlons  Committee,  to  devote  full  time  to 
studying  every  spending  proposal. 

He  isn't  able  to  do  this  now  without  neg- 
lecting other  committee  assignments  tl|at 
are  also  demanding.  Between  thle  and  floor 
action,  time  Is  at  too  much  of  a  premium. 

The  average  Member  of  Congress  woi^ld 
like  to  take  more  time  with  the  Federal  budg- 
et. He  would  like  to  satisfy  himself  that 
every  drop  of  water  possible  Is  wrung  frdm 
the  budget. 

Our  measure  would  give  him  more  tlAie 
for  the  wringing.  And  It  could  not  h^Ip 
but  save  a  great  deal  of  money. 


UTANY  FOR  MODERN  MAN 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  Ndr- 
man  Cousins,  one  of  Connecticut's  most 
distinguished  citizens,  was  awarded  the 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  Peace  Award  at  a 
ner  in  Westport,  on  September  21. 
Benjamin  Spock,  author  of  "Commoh- 
sense  Book  of  Baby  and  Child  Care,"  a|id 
former  Ambassador  James  Wadsworih, 
who  served  as  chief  negotiator  at  the 
nuclear  test  ban  talks  in  Geneva  during 
the  administration  of  President  Eisen- 
hower, were  among  those  who  paid  trib- 
ute to  Mr.  Cousins.  Robert  Ryan,  Xht 
famous  actor,  presented  a  plague  to  Afr. 
Cousins,  axid  read  Mr.  Cousins  movihg 
and  poetic  editorial.  "Litany  for  Mod^-n 
Man."  which  first  appeared  as  an  e4l- 
torial  in  the  Saturday  Fleview  on  August 
8,  1963.  Because  I  believe  that  all  of 
us  would  benefit  by  Mr.  Cousins'  brilliajit 
insight  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricof  d, 
as  follows : 

Lttant  for  Modern  Man 

I  am  a  single  cell  In  a  body  of  2  bllUjon 
cells.    The  body  Is  mankind. 

I  glory  In  the  individuality  of  self,  but 
individuality  does  not  separate  me  from 
tiniversal  self — the  oneness  of  man. 

My  memory  is  personal  and  finite,  but 
substance  is  boundless  and  infinite. 

The  portion  of  that  substance  that  is  mSne 
was  not  devised;  it  was  renewed.  So  lo>ig 
as  the  htiman  bloodstream  lives  I  have  lljfe. 

I  do  not  believe  that  humankind  is  Ian 
excrescence  or  a  machine,  or  that  the  myrlsids 
of  solar  systems  and  galaxies  in  the  universe 
lack  order  or  sanction. 

I  may  not  embrace  or  command  this  u^i- 
versal  order,  but  I  can  be  at  one  with  jit, 
for  I  am  of  it.  ' 

I  see  no  separation  between  the  universal 
order  and  the  moral  order. 

I  believe  that  the  expansion  of  knowledge 
makes  for  an  expansion  of  faith,  and  Ijhe 
widening  of  the  horizons  of  mind  for  a 
widening  of  belief.  My  reason  nourishes  ^y 
faith  and  my  faith  my  reason. 

I  am  not  diminished  by  the  growth  of 
knowledge  but  by  the  denial  of  it. 

I  am  not  oppressed  by,  nor  do  I  shrlhk 
before,  the  apparent  boundaries  in  life  or 
the  lack  of  boundaries  In  cosmos.  | 

I  cannot  affirm  God  If  I  fall  to  affirm  min. 
II  I  deny  the  oneness  of  man,  I  deny  Ijhe 
oneness  of  God.  Therefore  I  affirm  both 
Without  a  belief  in  human  unity  I  am  h 
gry  and  incomplete. 

Human  unity  is  the  fulfillment  of  div 
slty.     It  is  the  harmony  of  opposite.     Itl  is 
a   many-stranded    texttire,    with    color    and 
depth.  I 

The  sense  of  human  unity  makes  possible 
a  reverence  for  life. 
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Reverence  for  life  is  more  than  solicitude 
or  sensitivity  for  life.  It  is  a  sense  of  the 
whole,  a  capacity  for  wonder,  a  respect  for 
the  Intricate  universe  of  individual  life.  It 
Is  the  supreme  awareness  of  awareness  Itself. 
It  is  pride  In  being. 

I  am  a  single  cell.  My  needs  are  individual 
but  they  are  not  unique. 

When  I  enter  my  home  I  enter  with  the 
awareness  that  my  roof  can  only  be  half 
built  and  my  table  only  half  set,  for  half 
the  men  on  this  earth  know  the  emptiness 
of  want. 

When  I  walk  through  the  streets  of  my 
city  I  walk  with  the  awareness  of  the  shat- 
tered cities  beyond  number  that  comprise 
the  dominant  reality. 

When  I  think  of  peace  I  can  know  no  peace 
until  the  peace  is  real. 

My  dedication,  therefore,  is  to  the  cause 
of  man  In  the  attainment  of  that  which  is 
within  the  reach  of  man. 

I  will  work  for  human  unity  under  a 
purposeful  peace.  I  will  work  for  the  growth 
of  a  moral  order  that  is  in  keeping  with  the 
universal  order. 

In  this  way  do  I  affirm  faith  in  life  and 
life  in  faith. 

I  am  a  single  cell  in  a  body  of  2  billion 
cells.     The  body  is  mankind. 


WESTERN    DEMOCRATIC    CONFER- 
ENCE IN  SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
last  week,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  held  a  western  conference 
in  an  effort  to  improve  the  party  image 
in  the  West.  In  1960,  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain States  did  not  think  too  well  of  Mr. 
Kennedy.  The  elections  of  1962  indi- 
cated a  further  decided  swing  to  Repub- 
licans. In  the  five  Senate  contests, 
Idaho  had  two;  and  Utah,  Colorado,  and 
Wyoming  had  one,  each.  Republicans 
won  four  of  the  five  Senate  races,  by  re- 
turning a  Republican  and  a  Democrat 
from  Idaho,  by  returning  a  Republican 
from  Utah,  and  by  capturing  two  Senate 
seats — one,  each,  in  Wyoming  and  Colo- 
rado, formerly  held  by  Democrats — for 
a  net  gain  of  two. 

In  an  attempt  to  overcome  this  slip- 
page in  voter  approval,  some  of  the 
heaviest  ix)litical  artillery  in  the  Demo- 
cratic arsenal  was  sent  to  this  confer- 
ence. A  veritable  barrage  oi  oratory, 
loaded  with  charges  and  withering  at- 
tack was  intended  to  level  Republican 
opposition  and  to  recapture  some  of  the 
lost  groimd. 

How  effective  was  that  appeal?  Did 
the  message  get  through  to  the  people  it 
was  intended  to  impress? 

A  good  indication  of  public  reaction 
is  contained  in  an  editorial  which  was 
published  An  the  Idaho  Sunday  States- 
man, of  Boise,  Idaho,  on  September  22, 
1963.  Incidentally,  next  year,  the 
Statesman  will  observe  its  centennial. 
It  is  Idaho's  largest  daily,  and  reflects 
the  grassroots  sentiment  of  many  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    Westbin    Democratic    Conference    in 
Salt  Lake  Cmr  Suggests  Growing   Pear 

or     GOLDWATER     AND     CONSERVATISM 

The  western  Democratic  conference  held 
at  Salt  Lake  City  last  weekend,  was  vigor- 
ous politicking  at  Its  best.     There  Is  every 


indication  that  the  Democratic  liberals  have 
taken  the  warpath,  and  that  conservatism, 
especially  as  it  involves  Senator  Goldwatir, 
is  the  major  Issue.  While  there  are  no  con- 
servatives in  any  position  of  control  in  any 
part  of  the  Kennedy  administration,  the 
Utah  political  air  sounded  as  though  the 
country  had  been  hurried  along  the  road  to 
ruin  by  some  band  of  culprits  bearing  the 
conservative  banner.  The  obvious  reaction 
is  Democratic  fear  that  conservatism  has  a 
stronger  hold  on  the  Nation  than  they  desire, 
that  it  is  a  real  and  basic  issue,  and  that  the 
attack  has  to  be  made  in  that  vein.  It  will 
be  an  interesting  test  when  the  voter  takes 
over  some  day  In  November  1964,  after  the 
din  of  the  presidential  camp>algn  has  sub- 
sided. 

While  the  Statesman  wants  to  be  Included 
among  the  conservatives,  but  not  to  any  ex- 
treme, and  certainly  not  endorsing  the  John 
Birch  Society  or  any  companion  activity.  It 
is  our  opinion  that  the  electorate  is  very 
late  in  facing  up  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
had  too  much  Government,  and  that  the 
Kennedy  administration  hasn't  any  idea  of 
even  holding  the  line,  let  alone  reducing  the 
octopus  growth  of  bureaucracy.  We  doubt 
that  Senator  Oolowater  is  as  far  to  the  right 
as  the  alarmed  Democrats  want  to  place  him, 
and  we  are  confident,  from  long  observation, 
that  when  the  time  comes,  Mr.  Goldwater 
will  make  shambles  of  such  lightweights  as 
Senator  Humphrey  who  was  one  of  the  main 
speakers  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

Come  to  think  about  it.  Senator  Hum- 
phrey is  a  man  without  much  stature,  a  poli- 
tician belittled  by  President  Kennedy  In  the 
last  presidential  primaries,  and  since  proven, 
by  his  crawling  back  into  the  Kennedy  fold 
after  endless  Intolerable  personal  insults, 
that  he  has  to  be  in  the  spotlight,  the  qual- 
ity and  hard  sense  involved  beside  the  point. 
What  Senator  Goldwater  could  do  to  Mr. 
Humphrey  in  a  debate  on  conservatism 
wotild  be  murder. 

But  that  Is  beside  the  point.  It  is  plain 
that  the  Democrats  fear  Senator  Goldwater 
because  bis  leadership  (and  he  has  not  pro- 
moted it)  has  proven  the  growing  strength 
of  resentment  to  the  New  Frontier  and  its 
endless  confusion.  Senator  Goldwater  is  not 
an  avowed  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  He 
has  said  so  time  after  time.  But  he  Is  a 
symbol  of  a  trend  in  American  thinking. 
Whether  that  trend  has  developed  to  a  point 
that  it  will  be  the  controlling  factor  in  next 
year's  election  remains  for  history.  Should 
it  continue  to  gain  strength  at  the  pace  it 
has  been  generating  the  fear  In  Democratic 
circles,  many  changes  will  take  place  in 
Washington  from  the  Presidency  on  down. 
These  changes  are  bound  to  come  in  time, 
assiunlng  the  Nation  is  not  sabotaged  do- 
mestically or  ruined  Internationally  (the 
present  program).  The  question  Is  whether 
they  will  come  In  time.  The  Nation's  great- 
est danger  rests  in  the  Individual  failure  to 
analyze  what  Federal  Government  is  sup- 
posed to  do,  what  It  has  been  doing,  and  what 
is  going  to  be  the  outcome  if  the  course  is 
not  altered. 

At  Salt  Lake  City  it  was  especially  inter- 
esting to  note  that  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Udall,  a  political  upstart  with  no  qualifica- 
tion for  his  assignment,  said  that  Senator 
GoLDWATXB  was  "impulslve  and  did  not  have 
the  maturity  and  ability  to  be  President." 
Just  what  degree  of  maturity  Mr.  Udall  hap- 
pens to  have  in  his  system  hasn't  been  a 
topic  that  has  attracted  national  attention, 
and  when  It  comes  to  impulsiveness,  the 
Udall  record  is  unmatched.  He  Is  one  of  the 
few  men  holding  high  office  to  Impulsively 
act  In  matters  he  doesn't  even  understand. 
The  more  the  Udall  attack  Is  leveled  at  Sena- 
tor Goldwater,  the  more  the  Senator's 
strength  will  grow.  Mr.  Udall's  opposition  Is 
an  asset  to  any  candidate. 

No  one  at  the  Salt  Lake  Democratic  con- 
ference mentioned  the  fact,  nor  dare  they 
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that  conservatism,  to  whatever  extent  it  ex- 
ists in  government  at  this  time.  Is  of  Demo- 
cratic origin  and  is  effectlTely  practiced  and 
protected  by  Democratic  U.S.  Senators  of 
stature.  Call  them  the  southern  bloc  or 
whatever,  they  are  the  dedicated  conserva- 
tives, and  none  of  them  were  In  Salt  Lake 
City  attacking  the  Goldwater  philosophy. 

But  conservatism  within  the  Democratic 
Party  does  not  rest  solely  with  these  UJS. 
Senators.  It  Is  found  among  Democrats  In 
every  precinct  In  Idaho  and  every  other  State 
In  the  Nation. 

Consequently,  it  Is  amusing  that  the  main 
theme  of  the  western  Democratic  confer- 
ence was  the  conservatism  issue.  The  pots 
are  calling  their  ovm  kettles  black. 

Conservatism  may  have  any  number  of 
meanings.  But.  applied  to  individuals,  there 
is  a  wide  difference  in  the  thinking  of  elected 
offlcials.  The  fight  against  conservatism  by 
liberal  Democratic  spokesmen  has  been  best 
described  as  "seduction  by  subsidy" — the 
determination  of  the  liberals  to  fight  com- 
mon sense  in  government,  to  preserve  their 
soft  political  Jobs. 

Senator  Goldwater  is  not  developing  con- 
servatism. That  Job  Is  being  well  handled 
by  the  Humphreys  and  the  Udalls.  That  has 
to  be  the  conclusion  in  studying  what  hap- 
I>ened  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

To  illustrate  what  happens  when  a  bunch 
of  political  second  raters  come  West  for  an 
early  campaign  effort,  the  highlight  of  the 
Utah  meeting  was  the  challenge  of  LDS 
Apostle  Ezra  Taft  Benson's  connection  with 
the  John  Birch  Society.  That  issue,  brought 
up  at  a  panel,  measures  In  good  contrast 
vrlth  Secretary  Udall's  prediction  that  the 
Democratic  Party  will  "sweep  the  West"  next 
year,  something  It  hsant  done  since  Hoose- 
velt.  President  Kennedy  won  nothing  In 
the  West,  especially  In  Utah,  which  was  the 
primary  reason  for  the  Salt  Lake  City  con- 
ference. Whatever  sweeping  was  accom- 
plished by  the  orators  will  prove  to  be 
political  dirt.  The  real  brains  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  will  hasten  to  attempt  to  bury  It 
under  the  nearest  rug. 

The  meeting  was  a  great  success  for  the 
Republican  Party  in  the  Intermountaln  area. 


DOCUMENTARY  FILM  REPORT 
"TROUBLED  WATERS" 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  the  Senate  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee held  the  first  public  showing  of  its 
documentary  film  report  entitled  "Trou- 
bled Waters." 

The  film  is  a  half  hour  color  presenta- 
tion which  is  designed  to  attract  public 
attention  and  concern  to  the  major  na- 
tional problem  of  water  pollution. 

The  first  reactions  to  the  film  have 
been  extremely  encouraging.  Senators, 
officials  Interested  in  this  problem,  and 
members  of  the  general  public  have 
praised  the  film  for  its  graphic  message, 
its  objectivity,  and  its  professional 
quality. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  film  will  have 
wide  usage  throughout  the  country  by 
schools,  professional  organizations,  and 
other  groups  which  have  an  increasing 
awareness  of  the  attention  needed  by  our 
rivers  and  streams. 

I  publicly  express  the  thanks  of  our 
committee  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Depart- 
ment of  A^griculture,  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  and  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  for  their  invaluable  assistance 
in  producing  the  film. 

Particularly,  I  thank  the  distinguished 
actor,  Mr.  Henry  Fonda,  who  narrated 


the  film.  Mr.  Fonda  donated  his  time 
and  talents  to  this  project,  as  a  public 
service ;  and  his  voice  adds  tremendously 
to  the  picture's  effectiveness. 


CONGRESSIONAL       REORGANIZA- 
TION: A  PRESENT  IMPERATIVE 

Mr.  BARTLETT,  Mr.  President,  a 
thoughtful  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post,  September  25,  dealing 
with  the  state  of  the  Congress.  This 
editorial  paints  a  dark  but  in  many  ways 
accurate  portrait  of  the  88th  Congress. 
This  Congress  has  been  in  session  a  long 
time.  It  has  completed  action  on  very 
little.    It  has  very  much  more  to  do. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Congress  will 
be  able  to  assume  and  to  bear  the  full 
responsibility  which  the  Constitution  as- 
signs it  in  the  Federal  balance  of  powers 
until  and  unless  it  undertakes  to  stream- 
line its  procedures  and  its  housekeeping. 
If  we  are  to  preserve  the  principle  of  i"e- 
sponsible  legislative  authority,  we  must 
update  the  methods  with  which  we  do 
our  business. 

It  was  with  this  thought  in  mind,  I 
am  sure,  that  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee favorably  reported  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  1,  to  create  a  joint 
committee  to  study  the  organization  and 
operation  of  the  Congress  and  recom- 
mend improvements  therein.  The  work 
of  such  a  select  committee  as  envisioned 
in  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  1  would 
be  fully  as  valuable,  even  more  valuable, 
than  that  done  by  the  La  Follette- 
Monroney  OMnmittee  of  1946. 

I  regret  that  the  Washington  Post,  In 
referring  to  the  proposal  said  that  it  had 
been  "watered  down"  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  true. 
The  committee  in  its  report  on  the  res- 
olution explained  why  it  had  insisted 
that  nothing  in  the  resolution  "shall  be 
consti'ued  to  authorize  the  joint  commit- 
tee to  make  any  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  rules,  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure, practices,  or  precedents  of  either 
House  of  the  Congress,  or  the  considera- 
tion of  any  matter  on  the  floor  of  either 
House."  The  1946  Reorganization  Act 
contained  precisely  the  same  language. 

It  is  based  on  the  constitutional  provi- 
sion that  'each  House  may  determine  the 
rules  of  its  proceedings."  Political 
reality  and  the  hope  of  obtaining  favor- 
able action  on  the  resolution  make  it 
vital  that  such  a  limitation  be  clearly 
spelled  out.  Neither  House,  and  rightly 
so,  would  or  should  allow  the  delegation 
of  its  rulemaking  authority  to  a  commit- 
tee beyond  its  ken.  The  rules  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate 
no  doubt  need  revision.  Let  each  House 
make  its  own  revision;  let  each  body  set 
Its  own  house  in  order.  But  let  the  joint 
committee  set  about  studying  the  re- 
organization of  congressional  methods. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  editorial 
be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

State  of  the  Congress 
Congress  is  ccnnlng  In  for  a   new  round 
of  criticism  as  it  enters  the  showdown  stage 


of  the  present  session.  For  nearly  9  months 
it  has  dawdled  along  with  an  astonishing 
lack  of  systematic  effort  or  sense  of  purpose. 
Now  it  is  confronted  by  hopelessly  congested 
calendars,  overworked  Individuals  and  pos- 
sibly frustrated  national  objectives. 

Senator  Scott  and  others  are  worried  by 
the  probability  that  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress may  not  survive  the  turmoil  of  the 
session-end  squeeze.  His  concern  has  ample 
Justification.  Yet  the  greater  damage  Is  like- 
ly to  fall  In  the  realm  of  congressional  pres- 
tige. Senator  Javits  has  pointed  out  that  In 
the  eyes  of  the  people  Congress  "seems  to  be 
listless,  halting,  haphazard  and  half-hearted 
In  Its  efforts."  Consequently,  he  feeU,  along 
with  many  of  his  coUeagues,  that  "Congress 
is  In  the  gravest  danger  of  suffering  tre- 
mendously In  Its  reputation  with  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Congressional  Quarterly's  boxscore  on 
26  major  bills  before  the  8«th  Congress 
shows  final  action  taken  on  only  8.  These 
Include  such  routine  bills  as  the  corporate 
and  excise  tax  extension,  the  debt  limit,  ex- 
tension of  the  draft  and  the  feed-grains  pro- 
gram. Congress  did  show  that  it  could  act 
in  an  emergency  by  promptly  passing  the 
railway  settlement  bill.  But  that  good  wc«-k 
stands  out  In  embarrassing  contrast  to  the 
sluggish  motion  elsewhere. 

Anxiety  hangs  heaviest  over  the  two  big- 
gest bills  of  the  session — the  tax  cut  and 
omnibus  civil  rights  bill — now  that  the  test 
ban  treaty  has  been  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Although  the  House  is  scheduled  to 
vote  on  the  tax  bill  on  Wednesday,  the  Sen- 
ate has  taken  no  action,  and  the  danger  that 
the  tax  bUl  v?lll  become  entangled  in  a  clvU 
rights  flllbxister  mounts  with  each  day  of  de- 
lay. The  civir  rights  bill  Itself  U  still  In 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

Less  concern  over  the  fate  of  these  meas- 
lu^s  would  be  felt  If  Congress  had  cleared 
Its  leglsxatlve  channels  of  the  glut  of  lesser 
bills.  But  nearly  3  months  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiscal  year,  only  two  appro- 
priations bills — Interior  and  Treasury-Post 
Office — have  been  enacted.  Eleven  more  ap- 
propriations bills  and  a  vast  number  of  leg- 
islative measures  await  completion  aside 
from  the  big  bills  on  which  public  attention 
Is  centered.  On  three  bUls  which  the  ad- 
ministration deems  to  be  of  major  Impor- 
tance, medical  care  for  the  aged,  unemploy- 
ment benefits  and  the  creation  of  an  urban 
affairs  department,  no  action  whatever  has 
been  taken. 

It  is  impossible  to  conclude  from  this  rec- 
ord that  Congress  Is  doing  well.  Many  of 
Its  own  Members  have  caUed  It  variously 
the  standstlU  Congress,  the  do-nothing 
Congress,  the  limping  Congress,  and  so  forth. 
It  Is  not  a  question  of  whether  Congress 
may  ultimately  muddle  through  to  a  defen- 
sible legislative  record.  What  is  most  dis- 
turbing Is  the  failure  of  Congress  to  use 
tested  and  reliable  methods  of  handling  Its 
business  with  efficiency  and  dispatch. 

The  most  tangible  hope  for  improvement 
to  come  out  of  the  present  session  is  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee's  approval  of  a 
Senate-House  committee  that  would  take  up 
the  congressional  reform  trail  where  the  La 
Pollette-Monroney  committee  left  off  nearly 
two  decades  ago.  The  Senate  committee 
also  approved  rules  changes  that  would  re- 
quire Senators  to  stick  to  the  subject  under 
debate  for  at  elast  3  hours  a  day  (why  only 
3  hours?),  permit  longer  committee  sessions 
and  authorize  former  Presidents  to  address 
the  Senate. 

Even  the  study  resolution  sponsored  by 
Senators  Clark  and  Case  was  unfortunately 
watered  down,  however,  and  its  chance  for 
survival  in  the  House  Is  considered  slender. 
The  country  has  cause  to  be  alarmed  over 
the  plight  into  which  Congress  has  fallen. 
Senator  Case  was  right  In  saying  the  other 
day  that  it  has  "become  so  ensnarled  in  its 
own  archaic   and  complex  procedures  that 
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th«  executive  and  judicial  branches  of  Q^iw- 
emment  have  had  to  take  over  the  primary 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  Natloti's 
business." 


INDICATORS  OP  EDUCATION^ 
ACHIEVEMENT— NEED  FOR  FEp- 
ERAL    AID    TO    EDUCATION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  l|he 
Washington  metropolitan  area  Is  ^ell 
above  average  on  every  Indicator  of  eco- 
nomic well  being  and  educatiomal 
achievement.  This  and  the  overwhelin- 
ing  dependence  of  area  citizens  on  Gov- 
ernment as  an  employer,  make  us  %s- 
sume  that  District  of  Columbia  atea 
citizens  are  careful  and  astute  observers 
of  the  political  scene.  Unfortunat^y, 
according  to  an  article  which  was  pqb- 
lished  last  week  in  the  Washington  Pqst, 
such  is  not  the  case.  According  to  the 
article,  a  representative  survey  of  afea 
adults,  made  by  students  of  J.  E.  B.  Stu$rt 
High  School,  in  Fairfax  County,  revealed 
that  12.2  percent  of  those  polled  had  no 
idea  about  the  identity  of  four  of  the 
Nation's  principal  leaders.  Only  24.2 
percent  knew  all  of  the  answers  to  thfse 
questions : 

Who  is  Ltndon  Johwson? 

Who  is  our  Secretary  of  Defense? 

Who  is  our  Secretary  of  State? 

Who  Is  John  A.  Gronouski? 

None  of  the  four  turned  out  to  be  as 
well  known  as  leading  movie  stars  i  or 
athletic  heroes.  According  to  the  Gal- 
lup Poll  published  in  Sunday's  Washing- 
ton Post,  91  percent  of  the  people  know 
who  Elizabeth  Taylor  is;  but  only  58  per- 
cent can  identify  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Arizona — whose  name  has  been  I  in 
the  political  news  a  few  times,  lately. 
In  the  local  identity  survey,  Mr.  Gronqu- 
ski  evidently  caused  considerable  di<n- 
culty.  He  was  called  everything  from 
"that  Russian '  to  a  football  player.  I 
suppose  it  could  be  expected  that  Mr. 
Gronouski,  a  newcomer  on  the  Washii^g- 
ton  political  scene,  would  fare  badly  in 
comparison  with  his  three  better  known 
running  mates.  It  is  obvious  that  he  has 
a  long  way  to  go  before  achieving  the 
distinction  attained  by  his  two  fellow 
Cabinet  members,  who  are  recognized  iby 
one-half  the  District  of  Colxunbia  ai|ea 
adults.  ' 

This  article  makes  a  very  strong  c$se 
for  Federal  aid  to  education.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed!  in 
the  Record,  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artitle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  REcofiD, 
as  follows : 

Rdsk  Unsung,  L.B.J.  Singing  Stab  to 
(By  Sterling  Seagrave) 

The  world  may  tremble  as  nuclear  glaitts 
wage  peace,  but  there  are  still  a  few  people 
In  Washington  who  think  that  L.B.J.  Is  a  niew 
recording  star,  our  Secretary  of  Defense;  Is 
named  Adenauer,  our  Secretary  of  State i  Is 
Cordell  Hvill,  and  Gronouski  Is  "that  Rus- 
sian." 

These  and  other  answers  were  obtaliied 
In  a  siu'vey  of  600  Washington  citizens  com- 
pleted yesterday  by  24  students  from  Brvice 
Baker's  advanced  government  class  at  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart  High  School  in  Fairfax. 

Pour  questions  were  asked :  Who  Is  Ltnd  3n 
Johnson?  Who  is  our  Secretary  of  Defeni  e? 
Who  is  our  Secretary  of  State?  Who  is  John 
A.  Oronouskl? 


Although  Arlington  faired  better  than 
Fairfax,  the  District,  or  Alexandria  (In  that 
order).  12.2  percent  had  absolutely  no  Idea 
who  the  Nation's  leaders  are. 

Only  24.2  percent  knew  all  four  answers. 
The  rest  had  these  responses : 

"I  don't  know  anything.  I  just  vote  the 
party."  "I'm  not  doing  anything  but  work- 
ing." "If  I  didn't  have  these  bills  on  my 
mind,  I  could  rattle  the  answers  right  off." 
"Ask  them  who  I  am.  Ask  the  President. 
Mr.  Elsenhower."  "I  alnt  been  here  but  2 
weeks,  so  I  don't  know." 

Several  men  thought  Gronouski  played 
football.  A  visiting  German  student  knew 
three  out  of  four,  but  a  District  policeman 
knew  none.  An  Alexandria  woman  didn't 
recognize  the  name  Johnson  but  when  asked 
for  the  name  of  our  Secretary  of  Defense 
answered  "Kennedy."  then  replied  "Ken- 
nedy" again  for  Secretary  of  State. 

"We  tried  to  get  a  cross-section  of  Incomes, 
In  selecting  neighborhoods,  homes,  etc.," 
says  Steve  Presser,  spokesman  for  the  student 
pollsters.  "We  tried  to  get  a  normal  repre- 
sentation of  each  area,  with  the  only  quali- 
fication being  that  persons  interviewed  had 
to  be  over  21,  and  therefore  of  voting  age." 

Ltndon  Johnson  was  best  known.  Secre- 
tary McNamara  and  Secretary  Rusk  batted 
500  and  just-appointed  Postmaster  General 
Gronouski  took  a  bad  beai '  ng. 

Clearly,  the  situation  has  changed  little 
since  1948's  runoff  between  Truman  and 
Dewey  when  a  woman  voter  gave  this  reason 
for  voting  for  Dewey: 

"We've  had  too  many  generals  for  Presi- 
dent.   It's  time  we  had  an  admiral." 


JAYCEES  OPPOSE  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
LEGISLAIION 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in 
earlier  speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, I  have  said  that  the  civil  rights  legis- 
lation proposed  to  Congress  this  year  is 
unwise,  unnecessary,  and  totally  incon- 
sistent with  States  rights.  Moreover, 
much  of  the  civil  rights  package  is  clearly 
unconstitutional. 

The  Mississippi  State  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  assembled  in  convention 
at  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  on  September  23, 
1963,  adopted  a  resolution  in  opposition 
to  civil  rights  legislation.  I  ask  that 
the  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  so  that  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  may  have  the  benefit  of 
the  views  of  this  fine  and  active  organi- 
zation in  my  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  of  the  Mississippi  State  Junior 
Chambeb  op  Commerce 

Whereas  all  members  of  the  Mississippi 
State  Jimlor  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  Im- 
minently concerned  with  the  future  of  our 
State  and  Nation,  with  the  freedoms  which 
are  so  dear  to  the  citizens  of  all  democratic 
nations,  and  with  the  prospects  of  being  de- 
prived of  any  of  our  fundamental  rights  by 
governmental  encroachment;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  the  free  enter- 
prise system  is  one  of  the  fundamental  quali- 
ties which  has  attributed  to  the  success  of 
our  Nation  and  that  whenever  anyone  In  the 
free  enterprise  system  Is  told  to  whom  he 
must  sell,  from  whom  he  must  buy,  whom  he 
must  hire,  or  whom  he  must  serve,  the  sys- 
tem Is  being  destroyed  and  along  with  Its 
destruction  the  essence  of  all  freedoms  which 
we  hold  so  dear  are  being  destroyed;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  education,  voting 
and  relations   between  the  citizens  of  any 


community  are  matters  entirely  of  local  con- 
cern; and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  any  action  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  Interfere  with  these 
matters  of  local  concern  Is  beyond  the  au- 
thority granted  to  the  Federal  Government 
by  our  Constitution,  Is  an  Intervention  upon 
rights  of  citizens  of  this  Nation,  and  Is  an 
infringement  upon  the  responsibilities  of  the 
States  as  established  by  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution; and 

Whereas  though  we  fully  realize  that  great 
problems  exist  In  the  area  of  race  relations 
In  our  Nation,  we  believe  that  any  efforts  to 
force  a  solution  to  these  problems,  whether 
It  be  by  the  force  of  a  governmental  power, 
the  force  of  lawless  action,  or  the  force  of 
mob  action,  will  serve  only  to  widen  the 
chasm  that  now  exists  rather  than  to  dimin- 
ish the  antipathy  that  now  exists;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  now  considering  legislation  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "civil  rights  bills"  which 
strive  to  "force"  solutions  to  our  race  rela- 
tions problems;  which  contain  provisions 
that  deprive  citizens  of  this  Nation  of  essen- 
tial freedoms  upon  which  this  country  was 
founded  and  which  we  hold  so  dear;  and 
which  Intervene  In  affairs  that,  If  to  be  satis- 
factorily handled,  must  be  dealt  with  by  the 
people  directly  Involved;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  enactment  of 
legislation  of  this  nature  tends  to  transpose 
our  Nation  into  a  dictatorship  rather  than  a 
democracy,  through  all  the  principles  of  free- 
dom in  which  we  so  strongly  believe  are  so 
violently  opposed  to  a  dictatorial  govern- 
ment: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Mississippi  State  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  convention  as- 
sembled. That  we  unanimously  oppose  every 
phase  of  the  legislation  now  before  the  U.S. 
Congress  commonly  referred  to  as  the  civil 
rights  bills,  and  we  earnestly  urge  each  and 
every  Member  of  Congress  and  each  and 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  consider 
the  dimensions  of  this  bill  and  Its  complete 
undeslrablllty  and  to  strenuously  oppose  Its 
passage;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  spread 
upon  the  minutes  of  the  Mississippi  State 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  that  It  be 
made  available  to  the  press,  and  that  the 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Mississippi 
State  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  deliver 
forthwith  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  Sen- 
ators James  O.  Eastland  and  John  C.  Sten- 
Nis,  and  Representatives  Thomas  G.  Aber- 
nethy,  Jamie  L.  Whitten,  John  Bell  Wil- 
liams, William  Arthur  Winstead,  and  Wil- 
liam M,  Colmer. 

J.  C.  McDonald, 

President. 

Attest : 

Jon  H.  Hollings worth. 
Executive  Vice  President, 


THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 
ARTICLE  ON  HOUSING 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  September  21  issue  oi'  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  contained  an 
article  entitled,  "Why  New  Houses  Cost 
Too  Much." 
As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Housing 
Subcommittee,  I  read  this  provocative 
article  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  But, 
frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  must  confess  to 
mixed  emotions  in  my  appraisal  of  it. 

Among  other  things,  the  article  cites 
a  number  of  examples  of  defective  and 
shoddy  workmanship  in  the  homebuild- 
ing  industry  and  goes  on  to  praise  a  bill 
introduced  by  my  good  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  fMr. 
GrueningI,  to  protect  homeowners  from 
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the  cost  of  major  defects  in  FHA-insured 
housing. 

I  was  pleased  to  join  as  a  sponsor  of 
this  measure,  in  the  hope  that  we  can 
find  an  effective  way  to  protect  the  home- 
owner against  occasions  when  gross  de- 
fects occur  in  FHA-insured  housing.  I 
quite  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
that  the  words  "FHA  guarantee"  ought 
to  mean  what  they  say  and  ought  to  pro- 
tect the  homeowner,  as  well  as  the  lend- 
ing Institutions,  when  there  is  a  legiti- 
mate cause.  In  that  sense,  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  article  served  a  valuable 
purpose  in  highlighting  an  important  de- 
ficiency in  our  existing  FHA  statutes. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  help  but 
say  that  the  article  went  rather  far  in 
trying  to  prove  its  point.  At  one  point 
the  article  states  that  builders — not  a 
few  builders,  not  some  builders,  but 
builders — "are  under  enormous  pressure 
to  cut  corners — and  even  to  chisel." 

The  tone  of  the  article  would  suggest 
that  nearly  every  homeowner  In  the 
United  States  might  have  good  reason  to 
lie  awake,  wondering  whether  his  house 
will  stand  up  through  the  night. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  obvious 
that  today  the  American  p)eople  enjoy 
new  housing  in  a  quantity  and  quality 
unparalleled  in  the  world. 

But  the  article,  in  addition  to  its  em- 
phasis on  poor  and  faulty  construction, 
gives  the  impression  that  there  has  been 
virtually  no  technological  progress  in  the 
housing  industry  for  the  last  30  years. 
Mr.  President,  this  just  is  not  so. 

There  is  no  question  that  many  local 
buildir^g  codes  are  antiquated  and  have 
imr>eded  the  rate  of  technological  prog- 
ress, as  the  article  points  out;  and  there 
is  noJiuestlon  that  the  homebuilding  In- 
dustry could  be  doing  better  in  the  field 
of  research.  After  all,  all  of  us  could  do 
better  In  our  fields  of  endeavor.  But  to 
say  that  little  or  nothing  is  being  done 
is  simply  untrue. 

Furthermore — as  the  article  Itself 
points  out,  after  criticizing  the  lack  of 
research  on  the  part  of  the  homebuild- 
ing industry — there  is  the  problem  of  en- 
gaging in  product  research  and  develop- 
ment If  local  building  codes  will  not  per- 
mit a  products  use. 

Another  bothersome  point  is  found  in 
the  article's  criticisms  of  IneflBciency  on 
the  part  of  the  homebuilding  industry. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  homebuilding 
industry  is  not  one  giant  corE>oration. 
It  is  preeminently  the  field  of  small 
builders.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  effi- 
cient if  only  two  or  three  corporations 
produced  all  our  homes,  using  mass-pro- 
duced prefabricated  parts.  But  I  think 
the  author  of  the  article  should  have 
faced  the  implications  of  this  course. 

I  daresay  that  the  American  people,  if 
given  the  choice,  would  be  willing  to  pay 
a  little  more  in  order  to  preserve  the 
small-business  character  of  the  home- 
building industry  and  the  diversified  op- 
portunities it  offers  to  entrepreneurs. 
Just  as  we  place  an  intangible  value  on 
the  small  family  farm,  which  is  not  as 
efficient  as  a  factory,  and  just  as  we 
value  small  towns,  which  are  not  as  effi- 
cient as  large  cities,  so,  too.  there  is  a 
value  in  the  decentralization  of  the 
homebuilding  industi*y. 


But,  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  homebuilding  industry  and 
the  external  forces  which  operate  upon 
it,  I  think  it  surprising  that  it  provides 
the  leadership  it  does  in  the  whole  field 
of  community  development. 

For  example,  far  more  than  do  many 
other  profit-motivated  segments  of  so- 
ciety which  are  engaged  in  building  our 
cities,  towns,  and  suburbs,  the  home- 
building industry  has  recognized  the  in- 
separable relationship  between  the  home 
and  other  aspects  of  community  develop- 
ment. It  understands  the  need  for 
coordination  of  transportation  plans 
with  residential  development  plans,  and 
it  has  supported  transit  legislation  which 
would  help  achieve  this  coordination, 
even  though  the  legislation  is  of  no  direct 
interest  to  the  homebuilding  industry. 

Or  let  us  consider  another  extremely 
important  aspect  of  total  community  de- 
velopment— the  wise  and  economical  use 
of  land.  One  would  think  the  home- 
building industry  would  be  content  with 
the  old,  time -tested  ways  of  using  land 
for  residential  development,  on  the 
theory  that  nothing  succeeds  like  suc- 
cess. Yet  these  time-tested  ways  of 
using  land  for  housing — the  rows  upon 
rows  of  houses  set  on  their  own  separate 
and  identically  sized  plots  of  land,  in  an 
endless  sprawl  across  the  landscape — 
are  fantastically  more  wasteful  and 
costly. 

These  time-tested  methods  of  land 
development  have  the  effect  of  pushing 
the  countryside  farther  and  farther  away 
from  more  and  more  people.  They  drive 
up  tlie  cost  of  providing  the  necessary 
streets,  roads,  and  highways.  They  drive 
up  the  costs  of  installing  the  necessary 
water,  sewer,  and  electrical  facilities. 
They  drive  up  the  costs  of  earthwork  to 
prepare  the  land  for  development,  which, 
in  turn  necessitates  wholesale  destruc-. 
tion  of  the  trees  and  natural  landscap- 
ing of  the  area.  They  make  it  necessary 
for  mothers  to  drive  the  family  cars 
when  taking  their  children  to  school,  or 
when  they  visit  friends  or  do  the  shop- 
ping. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  better  and 
more  imaginative  ways  In  which  this 
Nation  can  house  a  growing  population, 
and  can  preserve  a  great  many  more 
amenities  in  our  suburbs,  as  well. 

One  would  not  expect  the  homebuild- 
ing industry  to  be  in  the  forefront  of 
the  effort  to  try  new  and  more  imagina- 
tive ways  to  develop  our  suburbs.  But 
It  is. 

Incidentally,  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  article,  there  was  virtually  no  men- 
tion at  all  of  the  whole  problem  of  land 
costs  and  the  present  wasteful  use  of 
land.  Yet  land  could  be  used  in  ways 
which  could  cut  housing  costs  by  one- 
third,  and  would  provide  more  satisfy- 
ing and  enjoyable  neighborhoods  as  well. 

In  1961,  the  Urban  Land  Institute  pub- 
lished a  150-page  technical  bulletin  on 
new  approaches  to  residential  land  de- 
velopment. The  publication.  House  and 
Home,  and  the  Journal  of  Homebuild- 
ing, have  published  numerous  articles 
on  this  subject.  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Homebuilders  has  developed  a 
most  interesting  table -sized  model  which 
visually  demonstrates  the  many  ways  in 


which  new  subdivisions  can  be  developed 
in  more  imaginative  and  more  economi- 
cal ways. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  an 
editorial,  published  in  the  July  1962  is- 
sue of  the  Journal  of  Homebuilding.  It 
was  written  by  the  past  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Homebuilders, 
Leonard  Frank.  Its  title  is  "Land — A 
High  Priority  Problem." 

Also,  Mr.  President,  in  the  interest  of 
presenting  the  homebuilders'  views  on 
the  subject,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
The  letter  was  sent  to  me  by  the  NAHB 
president,  Mr.  W.  Evans  Buchanan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Land:  A  Hich-Priority  Problem 
(By  Leonard  L.  Frank) 

It  became  evident  during  the  staging  of 
our  propliets  and  profits  programs  around 
the  country  that  land  and  land  use  is  one  of 
our  most  vital  problems.  Our  land  discus- 
sion evoked  great  interest;  everywhere,  I 
found  builders  and  developers  concerned 
about  rising  land  costs  and  unreasonable 
restrictions  upon  its  use.  Land  prices  have 
increased  by  as  much  as  3,000  percent  in 
some  areas  since  1950. 

There  is  plenty  of  land — it's  the  land  use 
that's  the  basic  problem.  Today's  tax  sys- 
tem, for  example,  often  makes  misuse  or 
nonuse  of  land  more  profitable  than  good 
use.  Local  zoning  policies  which  force 
builders  to  use  land  improperly  and  waste- 
fully  are  outstanding  examples  of  the  nega- 
tive approach  to  proper  land  use.  This 
gross  waste  and  misuse  of  land  must  be 
stopped.  Your  NAHB  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  engaged  in  a  mammoth  edu- 
cational campaign  to  bring  about  the  better 
use  of  land. 

What  are  the  new  and  varied  ways  of 
economically  developing  land?  Are  these 
new  ways  practical,  salable?  What  about 
the  hundreds  of  complex  legal  ani  adminis- 
trative problems?    Are  costs  equitable? 

There  are  yet  to  be  produced  any  tested, 
valid  data  about  these  and  allied  questions. 
But  the  NAHB  is  presently  engaged  in  an 
effort  to  get  that  Information.  ..ibout  a  year 
ago  there  was  produced  a  valuable  report, 
"New  Approaches  to  Land  Development" 
(Urban  Land  Institute  Technical  Bulletin 
No.  40),  which  was  financed  in  great  part 
by  NAHB.  It  concluded  that  we  must  pro- 
ceed with  more  intensive  investigation  of 
a  number  of  new  concepts  it  broached. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  we  develop 
further  this  joint  NAHB-ULI  land-use  study, 
because  it  wlU  give  us  the  needed  answers 
to  keep  us  in  business.  The  results  of  this 
study  will  give  us  badly  needed  tools.  For 
example,  it  will  enable  us  to  present  a  strong 
case  for  altering  outmoded  zoning  restric- 
tions and  subdivision  regulations;  it  will 
provide  legal  machinery  to  accommodate  bet- 
ter land-use  concepts  rather  than  battling 
each  case  individually  at  great  cost  in  time 
and  money;  it  will  also  give  us  ways  and 
means  of  promoting  these  new  concepts  in 
all  areas  of  the  country,  and  information 
as  to  whether  or  not  these  concepts  are  eco- 
nomically practical. 

We  cannot  afford  to  continue  to  use  land 
uneconomically.  as  we  have  been  forced  to  do, 
and  stay  in  business.  The  land  problem  will 
get  more  complicated.  More  babies  were 
born  in  March  of  1962  than  in  any  month 
in  our  Nation's  history.  The  population  is 
growing  and  people  create  the  problem. 

Through  strong  and  active  local  associa- 
tions'  community  facilities  committees  we 
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m\i£t  IntcnBiXy  efforts  to  get  through  to  local 
authorities  that  restrictions  put  on  land  use 
must  be  reasonable  and  constructive.  Rous- 
ing Is  a  big  and  complex  industry.  Th#  en- 
deavor to  house  |>eople  properly  Is  too  vital 
to  the  Nation,  both  economically  and  ac>clo- 
loglcally,  to  be  eternally  fettered  by  pporly 
conceived  local  land  restrictions. 

National  Association  or 

Home  Btttujexs. 
Washington,  DC,  September  19.  iSjS:?. 
Mr  Clat  Blaib,  Jr., 
Editor,  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
New  York.  NY. 

Dkas  Mb.  Blaib  :  I  am  outraged  at  th^  dis- 
torted picture  that  emerged  from  the  aj  tide 
titled    "Why   New  Houses   Cost  Too  Much, 
In  the  September  21  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

In  the  preparation  for  this  article  th^  au- 
thor was  given  every  possible  asslstanqe  by 
the  National  Association  of  Home  BuDders 
In  the  hope  be  would  tell  fairly  and  icon- 
■tructlvely  the  story  of  home  building |  and 
Its  problems — that  he  would  Inform  the  bub- 
11c  about  the  pressures  the  home  biilder 
must  resist  in  order  to  hold  down  the  cost 
of  housing — such  things  as  soaring  land 
prices,  Eoning  requirements,  increased  tabor 
and  materials  cost,  cost  of  installing  i^ater 
and  sewerage  lines,  and  restrictive  and  Anti- 
quated building  codes  which  inhibit  thd  use 
of  new  and  better  materials. 

Instead,  we  are  shocked  and  disiUuslpned 
to  see  that  the  article  emerged  as  another 
sensational  version  of  similar  articles  wihich 
have  been  done  in  other  magazines  by  the 
same  author.  The  important  land  cost  and 
community  development  problem  wa4  ig- 
nored. (The  author  has  written  to  us  that 
"unfortunately  space  requirements  reqi&lred 
cutting  virtually  all  the  section  on  laid.") 
The  problem  this  industry  has  with  out- 
moded building  codes,  while  n3entl<)ned. 
was  subordinated  to  the  more  commercial 
business  of  sensationalizing  some  isolated 
cases  of  inadequate  construction  for  the  sake 
of  reader  appeal.  These  were  made  ta  ap- 
pear the  norm  rather  than  the  exception. 

The  truth  la  that  the  National  Assoclaitlon 
of  Home  Builders  for  years  has  wag^d  a 
campaign  to  modernize  outmoded  buil|ding 
codes  which  Impede  progress  in  housii^  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  We  have ;  also 
been  conducting  a  substantial  and  cpat\y 
program  of  technological  research  to  iflnd 
ways  to  build  better  and  more  economlgally. 
This  research  effort — which  Includes  the  con- 
struction of  five  research  houses  in  recent 
year*  in  cooperation  with  the  leading  ma- 
terials manufacturers,  and  the  contlniiing 
operation  of  a  research  laboratory — is  not 
mentioned  in  the  article.  Tour  residers 
should  be  told  that  holding  prices  do^m  Is 
very  much  to  the  builder's  Interest:  the 
lower  the  price,  the  more  qualified  buyers. 

The  fact  is  that  the  price  of  housing!  has 
remained  remarkably  stable  over  the  Ipast 
6  years  despite  the  aforementioned  pressures 
upon  the  home  builder.  The  houses  o(  to- 
day are  better  than  ever  before,  theyj  are 
better  engineered,  better  designed,  and  Offer 
more  space  and  amenities  than  ever  berore. 

Tou,  as  the  editor  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  could,  if  you  were  so  disposed,  put 
these  truths  before  the  public.  I  andi  the 
members  of  our  association  hope  that  you 
win  have  the  courage  in  the  Immediatej  fu- 
ture to  publish  a  comprehensive  artlcl*  on 
housing  which  would  attempt  to  inform 
your  readers  instead  of  merely  tryini  to 
excite  them.  j 

A  more  responsible  report  on  the  houBing 
industry  was  published  recently  in  Fortune 
magazine.     The  oi>enlng  paragraph  said  tjhls: 

"The  U.S.  homebuilding  industry  has 
brought  off  its  part  of  a  great  social  revolu- 
tion in  the  past  two  decades,  and  mate  it 
look  easy.     It  has,  to  begin  with,  recreated 


the  supply  of  American  housing  at  a  furious 
rate;  some  23  million  dwellings,  40  percent 
of  the  total  stock,  has  been  buUt  since  World 
War  II.  More  interestingly,  and  more  revolu- 
tionary, the  Industry,  abetted  considerably 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  has  made  home 
ownership  the  norm  in  the  United  States. 
Three  American  families  out  of  every  five 
now  own  the  hoxtses  they  live  in." 

Why  not  tell  your  readers  the  truth  about 
housing? 

Sincerely. 

W.  Evans  Buchanan, 

President. 


STOCKPILE  SUBCOMMITTEE 
DRAFT  REPORT 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
morning,  September  25,  the  National 
Stockpile  and  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  met  to  consider  the 
adoption  of  a  draft  report.  The  draft 
report  failed  of  adoption  by  an  even 
vote — 3  to  3.  I  voted  against  the  report, 
because  I  regarded  it  as  Inadequate  and 
unfair,  on  its  face.  Thereafter.  I  moved 
that  the  draft  report,  which  the  Stock- 
pile Subcommittee  failed  to  adopt  by  an 
evenly  divided  vote,  be  made  public. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  subcommittee, 
it  was  early  understood  and  specifically 
agreed  that  Individual  members  of  the 
subcommittee  might  make  public  state- 
ments of  their  own  actions  at  the  sub- 
committee and  of  their  positions  taken 
there. 

In  accordance  with  that  agreement, 
later  on  yesterday  I  Issued  a  short  re- 
lease, to  which  was  attached  a  telegram 
I  had  sent  the  preceding  day  to  former 
President  Eisenhower,  in  regard  to  his 
conduct  of  the  stockpile  program,  and  a 
copy  of  the  response  he  sent  to  me  under 
date  of  September  25 — both  of  which 
were  offered  at  the  meeting. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  my  telegram  and 
General  Eisenhower's  reply. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SEPTEMsni  23,  1963. 
The  Honorable  Dwicrt  D.  Eisinhowkr, 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Dear  Generai.  Eisenhower:  A  few  months 
ago,  after  stockpile  hearings  had  been  com- 
pleted. I  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
National  Stockpile  and  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serves Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has 
submitted  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
a  draft  of  a  proposed  report  based  on  these 
hearings,  much  of  which  dealt  with  the  poli- 
cies followed  by  your  administration  in  ad- 
ministering the  strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rials stockpiling  and  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Acts. 

One  of  the  major  Issues  raised  by  this 
draft  report  is  related  to  the  establishment 
and  revision  by  you  of  long-term  stockpile 
objectives.  The  report  takes  sharp  issue 
with  your  actions  In  this  regard. 

Knowing  your  deep  personal  as  well  as 
official  concern  with  stockpile  policies,  I 
would  greatly  appreciate  any  comments  you 
might  have  concerning  the  considerations 
which  guided  you  in  your  administration  of 
these  programs. 

Resp>ectfully, 

Clqtoro  p.  Cass, 

17.5.  5enofor. 


«^  OnTrsBtTRO,  Pa., 

September  24, 1963. 
Hon.  Clutoro  Cask, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Case:  I  appreciate  your  in- 
quiry into  the  policy  considerations  which 
led  to  my  decUlon  in  1954  to  establUh  new 
long-term   policies   applying   to   stockpiling. 

You  wUl  recall  that,  when  we  became  in- 
volved In  World  War  II,  our  lack  of  an  ade- 
quate stockpile  of  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials gravely  impeded  our  military  opera- 
tlons.  We  were  therefore  forced  into  costly 
and  disruptive  expansion  programs.  The 
Nation  was  compelled  to  divert,  at  a  most 
critical  time,  scarce  equipment  and  ma- 
chinery  and  manpower  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary materials.  However,  the  need  for  such 
a  program  was  recognized  and  theoretical 
objective  established  on  a  predicted  5-year 
war. 

But  even  after  this  experience,  we  had  not 
fully  learned  our  lesson.  After  World  War 
II  stockpiling  was  confined  too  much  to  mere 
talk— it  neglected  implementation.  After 
we  became  involved  in  hostilities  in  Korea, 
we  went  through  experiences  almost  identical 
with  those  of  World  War  II — only  then  did 
realistic  stockpiling  t>egin. 

When  I  became  President  I  was  deter- 
mined that  we  benefit  from  these  mistakes 
of  prior  years.  It  was  from  this  conviction 
that  my  long-term  stockpile  policy  evolved. 
Happily,  Congress  supported  this  effort  and, 
after  considering  the  programs  we  presented, 
it  appropriated  the  yearly  funds  needed  to 
make  the  purchases.  In  1958  constant  re- 
study  changed  our  stockpile  objectives  to 
those  necessary  for  a  war  of  3  years'  rather 
than  5  years'  duration. 

As  a  result  today  of  this  entire  enterprise 
we  have,  for  the  first  time  In  our  history, 
stockpiles  of  strategic  and  critical  materials. 

The  Nation's  Investment  In  these  stock- 
piles is  comparable  to  the  investment  made 
la  any  insurance  policy.  If  an  emergency 
does  not  arise,  there  are  always  those  who 
can  consider  the  investment  a  waste.  If 
however,  the  Investment  had  not  been  made 
and  the  emergency  did  arise,  these  same  per- 
sons would  bemoan,  and  properly  so,  the 
lack  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  those  charged 
with  the  security  of  the  United  States.  I 
firmly  rejected  the  policy  of  too-little,  too- 
late  stockpiling.  As  a  result  when  my  ad- 
ministration left  office  in  1961,  the  Nation 
was  strongly  situated  In  this  regard  to  deal 
with  the  forces  of  international  communism. 

Like  all  other  defense  activities,  the  poli- 
cies underlining  the  acquisition  of  strategic 
and  critical  materials  should  be  reviewed 
from  time  to  time  in  order  to  keep  them  at- 
tuned to  changed  conditions.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, that  Members  of  Congress  will  keep  in 
mind  that  these  materials  are  aiscts — not 
liabilities — also,  that  these  Members  will  not 
permit  anyone  to  dispose  of  any  quantities 
of  any  of  them  until  they  have  assured  them- 
selves, fifter  listening  to  competent  testi- 
mony, that  this  disposal  can  proceed  without 
injury  to  the  national  security.  The  Con- 
gress should  never  relinquish  its  right  to  pass 
on  executive  branch  proposals  to  sell  ma- 
terials In  the  stockpiles.  Too  much  is  at 
stake. 

A  final  observation  based  on  experience  in 
public    life   is    that    while   in    such    matters 
hindsight   is  often   desirable   and    even   en- 
joyable, foresight  Is  always  a  necessity. 
Sincerely, 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
also  note  that  at  the  time  when  I  issued 
the  release  yesterday,  I  delivered  a  copy 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Sy- 
mington], the  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee. 
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In  addition,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  which  Dr.  Arthur 
S.  Plemming,  who  was  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  in  the 
years  1953  to  1957,  today  released  to  the 
press. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Arthur  S.  Flemming.  Di- 
rector, Office  of  Defense  Mobilization, 
1953-57 

Senator  Clifford  Case,  of  New  Jersey,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  proposed  that  persons  men- 
tioned in  a  draft  report  of  the  Stockpile 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed  Forces 
Committee  should  be  accorded  the  privilege 
of  commenting  on  the  report  before  final 
action  by  the  subcommittee.  I  note  that 
this  suggestion  has  been  rejected  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  I  have 
decided  to  make  public  my  own  views  on 
certain  issues  which  were  raised  by  the  sub- 
committee during  the  course  of  its  hearings. 

1.  The  issue  of  secrecy:  Throughout  the 
hearings,  the  chairman  and  the  meml>ers  of 
his  staff  stressed  the  fact  that  stockpile  ob- 
jectives and  the  status  of  the  stockpile  were 
classified.  They  Implied  that  this  made  It 
impossible  for  the  Congress  to  know  what 
was  going  on. 

Such  a  conclusion  Ignores  the  fact  that 
the  money  for  stockpile  purchases  was  ap- 
propriated annually  by  the  Congress.  The 
Appropriations  Committees  of  both  Houses 
had  access  to  any  information  the  members 
desired. 

It  also  overlooks  the  major  role  played  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production 
under  the  chairmanship  of  such  distin- 
guished Members  of  Congress  as  the  late 
Congressman  Paul  Brown,  former  Senator 
Homer  E.  Capehart,  and  Senator  A.  Willis 
Robertson,  and  assisted  by  an  exceptionally 
competent  staff.  The  joint  committee  held 
many  sessions,  some  in  executive  session,  on 
all  of  the  issues  discussed  by  the  Stockpile 
Sulxjommlttee  in  its  hearings.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  had 
access  to  any  staff  members  in  the  executive 
branch  they  desired  to  interview  and  to  any 
information  including  all  classified  informa- 
tion, available  in  the  executive  branch. 

The  State  and  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees likewise  had  access  to  all  informa- 
tion, both  classified  and  unclassified,  bear- 
ing on  the  stockpile  during  the  years  In 
question. 

2.  The  role  of  the  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Defense  Production:  As  the 
hearings  of  the  Stockpile  Subcommittee 
progressed,  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand why  the  conscientious  and  effective 
work  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense 
Production  in  this  area  was  virtually  Ig- 
nored. This  Joint  Committee  made  annual 
reports  in  which  all  of  the  major  Issues  in 
which  the  Stockpile  Subcommittee  showed 
an  interest  were  discussed.  The  members  of 
the  Joint  Committee  did  not  always  agree 
with  the  actions  taken  by  the  executive 
branch.  Their  views  were  always  resi>ected, 
however,  and  influenced  subsequent  action. 
This  respect  grew  out  of  the  recognition  by 
the  executive  branch  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee was  functioning  as  a  truly  effective 
"watch  dog"  committee. 

3.  The  question  of  surpluses:  Great  stress 
was  placed  on  the  alleged  surpluses  in  the 
Nation's  stockpiles.  When  the  present  ad- 
ministration took  office,  it  began  a  review 
of  stockpile  objectives,  a  review  which  is 
still  in  process.  It  has  made  public  its  find- 
ings on  certain  materials  based  on  the  needs 
of  conventional  warfare.  Even  in  these  in- 
stances, it  has  stated  that  it  has  not  yet 
determined  what  impact  nuclear  warfare  and 


the  rehabilitation  of  the  economy  following 
nuclear  warfare  would  have  on  these  objec- 
tives. How  is  it  possible  for  anyone  to  iden- 
tify accurately  the  existence  or  nonexistence 
of  surpluses  until  the  present  administration 
has  completed  the  job  of  fixing  new  objec- 
tives? 

4.  The  preservation  of  the  mobilization 
base:  Questions  were  raised  at  the  hearings 
relative  to  decisions  which  were  designed  to 
protect  and  strengthen  the  Nation's  mobili- 
zation base.  These  actions  were  taken  in 
accordance  with  the  declaration  of  policy 
included  by  the  Congress  in  the  Stockpiling 
Act;  namely,  "to  encourage  the  conservation 
and  development  of  sources"  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials  and  in  accordance  with  the 
objective  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950;  namely,  to  bring  about  "the  expansion 
of  production  capacity  and  supply  beyond  the 
levels  needed  to  meet  the  civilian  demand." 
Obviously,  such  expansion  where  needed  to 
assure  the  national  security,  cannot  help 
but  also  benefit  some  segment  of  business 
and  industry.  But  our  domestic  business 
and  industry  is  our  essential  mobilization 
base. 

The  lead  and  zinc  industry,  for  example, 
was  and  is  an  important  part  of  this  l>ase.  I 
believe  that  President  Elsenhower  was  on 
sound  ground  from  a  national  security  point 
of  view  when  he  directed  me  to  put  into  ef- 
fect policies  which  would  help  preserve  the 
then  existing  mobilization  base  in  lead  and 
zinc.  If  the  Government,  at  any  time,  tails 
to  take  the  actions  necessary  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  our  mobilization  base,  it  would 
certainly  be  guilty  of  weakening  our  national 
security  position.  This  is  why,  I  am  sure, 
that,  according  to  a  New  York  Times  story 
of  November  20,  1962,  the  present  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  decided  to  purchase  $200 
million  of  uraniimi  ore  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  decade  even  though,  according  to  the 
New  York  Times  story,  it  Is  already  com- 
mitted to  buy  more  uranium  than  it  prob- 
ably could  use  in  this  decade  either  for 
atomic  weapons  or  civilian  atomic  power. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  desires,  and 
properly  so,  to  maintain  the  uranixma  mining 
industry  as  a  part  of  our  mobilization  base. 

5.  Deferral  of  stockpile  purchases:  The 
Stockpiling  Act  states  that  "purchases  were 
to  be  made  so  far  as  is  practicable  from  sup- 
plies of  materials  in  excess  of  the  current 
industrial  demand."  In  conformity  with  this 
mandate,  I  did  from  time  to  time  defer  de- 
liveries for  example,  of  copper  and  nickel, 
to  the  stockpile,  I  did  it  at  times  when,  as 
a  reading  of  the  annual  rep>orts  of  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Defense  Produc- 
tion will  show,  the  Industrial  demand — in- 
cluding defense  production  needs — was  far 
in  excess  of  available  supplies.  At  the  hear- 
ings I  was  asked  why  I  did  not  accept  de- 
liveries and  then  resell  the  material  at  the 
market  price.  I  decided  against  making  the 
Government  a  speculator  in  the  metal  mar- 
kets of  the  Nation. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in 
Korea,  this  Nation  had  done  virtually  noth- 
ing to  build  stockpiles  of  strategic  and  crit- 
ical materials.  As  a  result,  our  ability  to 
achieve  military  objectives  in  both  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  War  was  impaired. 
When  President  Elsenhower  made  me  respyon- 
sible  for  this  program,  he  stressed  bis  desire 
to  make  sure  that  our  Nation  be  prepared 
at  last  in  this  area.  From  the  outset,  he  was 
determined,  so  far  as  he  was  able,  not  to 
allow  our  Nation  to  be  caught  short  again 
in  this  crucial  area. 

I  am  glad  that  when  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration left  office  our  Nation  finally 
did  have  substantial  stockpiles  of  strategic 
and  critical  materials.  In  addition,  it  had 
the  strongest  mobilization  base  in  our  his- 
tory. 

Our  strategic  and  critical  materials  re- 
sources should  not  be  dissipated  xmtll  deter- 
minations  have   been  made,   by   competent 


authorities,  as  to  what  our  present  objectives 
should  be.    This  has  not  yet  been  done. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
gather  there  is  no  further  morning  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Ken- 
nedy in  the  chair).  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning  busi- 
ness is  closed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,  1964 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  unfinished  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  un- 
finished business  is  the  agricultural  ap- 
propriation bill,  but,  under  the  rules,  it 
will  not  come  before  the  Senate  until 
2  o'clock 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  that  the 
agricultural  appropriation  bill,  H.R.  6754, 
be  laid  before  the  Senate  as  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
6754)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1964,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  consideration  of  the  bill. 


MINE    ENEMY— THE    POLK    SINGER 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  will 
come  as  a  shock  to  many  Senators,  but 
according  to  a  resolution  of  a  certain 
Los  Angeles  civic  organization  the  Com- 
mxmists  have  developed  a  new  secret 
weapon  to  ensnare  and  capture  youthful 
minds  in  America — folk  music. 

No  one  who  serves  in  Congress  could 
reasonably  entertain  any  illusions,  no 
matter  what  might  be  the  thrust  of  So- 
viet policy  at  any  given  time,  about  any 
possible  letup  in  the  intensity  and  ear- 
nestness of  the  Soviet  pursuit  toward  its 
ultimate  goal  of  world  domination.  Nor, 
based  on  our  experiences  with  and 
knowledge  of  Soviet  tactics,  can  one  ever 
safely  underestimate  the  capacity  of 
communism  for  devising  and  employing 
whatever  techniques  are  necessary  to 
accomplish  its  long-range  ends,  from 
outright  military  takeover  and  occupa- 
tion and  the  violent  coup  d'etat,  to  espio- 
nage, sabotage,  subversion,  propaganda, 
economic  warfare,  and  p>erversion  of  the 
p>olitical  and  social  processes  of  free  so- 
cieties to  its  own  evil  purposes.  Never- 
theless. I  am  stunned  by  the  revelation 
that  folk  music  is  part  of  the  Communist 
arsenal  of  weapwns. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  this  organi- 
zation, called  the  Fire  and  Police  Re- 
search Association  of  Los  Angeles,  Inc., 
describes  folk  music  as — and  I  quote 
from  the  resolution — "an  unidentified 
tool  of  Communist  psychological  or 
cybernetic  warfare." 

For  the  benefit  of  any  Senators  who 
may  not  be  fully  familiar  with  the  term 
'cybernetics."  I  looked  it  up  in  the  dic- 
tionary, and  it  means  "a  comparative 
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study  of  the  control  system  formed  by 
the  nervous  system  and  brain  and  me- 
chano-electrical  communication  systeins, 
such  as  computing  maciiines."  I 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  reaolution  be  printed  in  the  R>c- 
ORD  following  my  remarks.  | 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  K«h- 
NEDY  in  the  chair) .  Without  objectipn, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  this 
amazing  docimient  maintains  that  "the 
dialectics  of  the  Communist  movement 
have  successfully  used,  and  are  now  Us- 
ing all  modes  and  media  of  communica- 
tion with  young  people,  including  the 
subtleties  and  the  verbal  subterfuges  of 
applied  dialectics  in  both  poems  and 
songs"  and  that  "it  is  becozoing  more 
and  more  evident  that  certain  of  the 
'Hootenannies'  *  *  *  in  this  country  and 
in  Ehirope  have  been  used  to  brainwash 
and  subvert" — and  now.  listen  to  thi* — 
'in  a  seemingly  innocuous  but  actually 
covert  and  deceptive  manner,  vast  seg- 
ments of  young  people's  groups."  It 
closes  with  a  fervent  plea  for  a  con- 
gressional investigation  of  this  "unidto- 
tifled  tool  of  Conmiunist  psychological 
and  cybernetic  warfare"  which  is  being 
used  "to  ensiuire  and  capture  youthful 
minds  in  the  United  States  as  it  has  so 
successfully  and  effectively  captivated 
them  abroad." 

I  had  always  had  the  Impression  that 
if  anything  was  thoroughly  American  in 
spirit.  It  was  American  folk  music.  To 
be  sure,  I  was  perfectly  aware  of  certain 
un-American  influences  in  it.  like  Eltzi- 
bethan  balladry,  English  Protestant 
h3rmns  and  spirituals,  and,  with  respject 
to  Jazz  and  in  some  cases  the  Negro  spir- 
itual, native  African  rhythms.  But  in 
my  naivete  I  had  never  considered  thpse 
im-American  Influences  to  be  of  a  sin- 
ister nature  smd  simply  passed  them  off 
as  part  and  parcel  of  the  melting-^t 
tradition  which  has  contributed  so  mi|ch 
in  the  way  of  variety  and  interest  to  the 
American  cultural  heritage. 

In  the  light  of  this  resolution,  however, 
I  have  given  this  subject  renewed  at- 
tention. Have  we  ever  considered,  jfor 
example,  that  the  music  of  our  national 
anthem,  the  Star-Spangled  Banner,  is 
based  upon  an  English  folk  melody-*— a 
drinking  song,  no  less — "To  Anacreoni  in 
Heaven"? 

Of  course,  I  realize  that  folk  mi^sic 
tradition  Is  grounded  in  movements,  of 
political,  economic,  and  social  unrest  ^d 
I  did  not  expect  to  find  in  music  which 
originated  among  sharecroppers,  miners, 
union  organizers,  factory  workers,  cow- 
boys, hill  folk,  wanderers,  and  oppressed 
Negroes — a  pattern  of  tribute  and  praise 
to  such  symbols  of  orthodoxy  as  the  gold 
standard,  the  oil  depletion  allowance, 
and  the  standing  rules  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. I 

I  knew  that  in  reviewing  the  evidence 
I  would  be  In  for  a  share  of  lyrical  pro- 
test against  war,  depression,  econoi^iic 
exploitation,  the  plight  of  the  Negro,  the 
farmer,  the  worker,  the  railroaded  con- 
vict, and,  generally,  the  poor  and  down- 
trodden. I  knew  I  would  also  cotne 
across  music,  as  I  actually  did,  dedicated 
to  Robin  Hood  folk  heroes  like  J^se 


James,  Pretty  Boy  Floyd,  and  Billy  the 
Kid.  And  so  I  made  allowances  for  the 
basic  cultiiral  factors  operative  in  the 
folk  music  field.  No  one  could  possibly 
Imagine  the  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  General  Motors  sitting 
around  a  conference  table  composing 
ditties  in  honor  of  defense  contracts, 
while  it  Is  not  surprising  that  coal  miners 
should  have  come  up  with  a  protest  song, 
"Sixteen  Tons,"  crying  "Saint  Peter, 
don't  call  me,  'cause  I  can't  go;  I  owe 
my  soul  to  the  company  store." 

I  might  interject  at  this  point  that 
the  reason  I  recite  rather  than  sing  these 
words  is  that  I  know  I  would  be  breaking 
the  Senate's  rules  if  I  did  anything  to 
provoke  a  Senate  "hootenanny." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  examined 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  knowing  of  the 
Senator's  speech.  I  do  not  recall  seeing 
anything  in  the  rules  which  would  pro- 
hibit the  Senator  from  singing,  except 
his  own  good  judgment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Are  there  any  other 
reasons? 

Mr.  KEATING.  My  voice  is  not  of  the 
best.  Some  of  the  citations  bearing  out 
this  thesis  are  better  sung  than  said. 
There  is  in  the  gallery  an  old  friend  and 
associate  of  my  office  who  could  sing 
them.  But  I  think  it  best  that  I  do  not 
sing  them. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Particularly  with- 
out musical  accompsmiment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  would  not  be  able  to 
do  that,  anyway.  If  I  used  a  guitar,  I 
would  have  to  use  a  left-handed  guitar. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  us  not  do  any- 
thing "left "  here. 

Mr.  KEATING.  No;  let  us  do  every- 
thing right. 

But  when  I  began  to  look  into  the  folk 
music  business,  I  began  to  find  that 
where  there  is  smoke,  there  Is  fire — 
which  perhaps  explains  how  the  Fire  and 
Police  Research  Association  gets  into  the 
act,  t<x). 

The  first  significant  discovery  I  made 
was  that  from  this  Nation's  very  begin- 
nings folk  music  had  indeed  been  used, 
"in  a  seemingly  innocuous  but  actually 
covert  and  deceptive  manner,  to  incite 
violations  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States."  Why,  even  "Yankee  Doodle" 
has  fallen  victim  to  misuse  in  this  fash- 
Ion,  as  it  did  during  President  Jefferson's 
embargo  of  1808  imposed  to  prevent  our 
embroilment  in  the  Napoleonic  wars. 
Just  listen  to  this  plea  to  run  the 
embargo : 

Attention  pay  ye  bonny  lads 

And  listen  to  my  Pargo 
About  a  nation  deuced  thing 

Which  people  call  Embargo 

Yankee  doodle,  keep  It  up 

Yankee  doodle,  dandy 
We'll  soak  o\ir  hide  In  home-made  rum 

If  we  can't  get  French  brandy 

I've  got  a  vessel  at  the  wharf 

Well  loaded  with  a  cargo 
And  want  a  few  more  hands  to  help 

And  clear  the  cursed  Embargo 

Yankee  doodle,  keep  It  up 

Yankee  doodle,  dandy 
We'll  soak  o\ir  hide  In  home-made  rum 

If  we  can't  get  French  brandy 


Now  it  seems  perfectly  obvious  to  me 
that  if  people  went  around  singing  this 
today,  we  would  be  in  a  pretty  fix  with 
our  shipping  ban  against  Castro.  Be- 
fore we  knew  it.  we  would  have  rtun- 
running  out  of  Cuba  in  American  bot- 
toms. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  the 
whisky  trade,  this  is  another  area  for 
grave  concern.  Apparently,  some  of  our 
folk  music  takes  a  pretty  cavalier  atti- 
tude toward  the  enforcement  of  our  In- 
ternal Revenue  laws  and  could  easily 
brainwash  our  young  people  into  total 
disrespect  for  all  law  and  order.  The 
song,  "Darlin'  Cory, "  is  a  prime  example 
of  this: 

Wake  up,  wake  up,  darlln'  Cory 
What  makes  you  sleep  so  sound? 

The  revenue  officers  a-comln' 

(3onna  tear  your  still  house  down 

Or,  for  another  example,  the  now  very 
popular,  "Copper  Kettle,"  which  contains 
the  lines: 

My  daddy  he  made  whisky 
My  granddaddy  did,  too 
We  ain't  paid  no  whisky  tax 
Since  1792. 

If  enough  people  went  around  sing- 
ing this  at  hootenannies.  Americans 
might  soon  get  the  idea  that  they  don't 
have  to  pay  their  taxes.  After  all,  the 
family  in  the  song  got  away  without  pay- 
ing them  for  171  years.  And  If  the  Gov- 
ernment loses  its  ability  to  collect  taxes 
to  pay  for  our  defense  effort,  we  would 
be  wide  open  for  a  Conmiunist  takeover, 
would  we  not? 

This  sinister  folk  music  plot  for  dis- 
armament takes  more  direct  form  than 
merely  inciting  Americans  not  to  pay 
their  taxes.  Consider,  for  example,  this 
pacifist  Negro  spiritual : 

Gonna  lay  down  my  sword  and  shield 

Down  by  the  river-side 

Down  by  the  rlver-slde 

Down  by  the  rlver-slde 

Gonna  lay  down  my  sword  and  shield 

Down  by  the  rlver-slde 

And  study  war  no  more. 

It  should  be  especially  noted  that  this 
song  tells  us  not  only  to  lay  down  our 
arms,  but  also — in  the  words  of  the  Fire 
and  Police  Research  Association — it  uses 
"the  subtleties  and  the  verbal  subterfuges 
of  applied  dialectics"  by  implying,  by 
the  words  "And  study  war  no  more,"  that 
we  should  close  down  West  Point,  An- 
napolis, the  Air  Force  Academy,  and  the 
War  College,  get  rid  of  our  ROTC  pro- 
grsun  in  our  Nation's  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  thus  cut  off  our  supply  of 
trained  military  officers  to  lead  us  in  our 
defense  against  communism.  If  we  do 
not  realize  that  this  "seemingly  innocu- 
ous" Negro  spiritual  is  "actually  covert 
and  deceptive,"  we  have  obviously  been 
duped. 

Now  the  Communists  have  also  been 
known  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dissension  in 
capitalist  countries  by  turning  people 
against  their  own  pohtical  leaders. 
There's  an  Ozark  folk  song — and  perhaps 
one  of  the  Senators  from  Arkansas  can 
enlighten  me  as  to  its  origin — that  goes 
like  this: 

Yes,  the  candidate's  a  dodger,  yes,  a  well- 
known  dodger 

Yes,  the  candidate's  a  dodger,  and  I'm  a 
dodger,  too 
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He'll  meet  you  and  greet  you  and  ask  you 

for  your  vote 
But  look  out,  boys,  he's  dodging  for  a  note. 

To  be  quite  honest,  I  am  not  sure  I 
understand  all  the  "subtleties  and  verbal 
subterfuges"  of  these  "applied  dialectics." 
For  example,  what  does  the  fellow  mean 
when  he  sings,  "And  I'm  a  dodger,  too"? 
Is  he  saying  he  is  a  draft-dodger  and 
advocating  resistance  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  selective  service  laws?  And  then, 
what  is  meant  by  the  words  that  the 
candidate  is  "dodging  for  a  note"?  Is 
he  trying  to  undermine  American  faith 
and  confidence  in  America's  political 
leaders  by  implying  that  all  they  are  in- 
terested in  are  "notes,"  that  is  to  say. 
campaign  contributions?  I  hoE>e  Sena- 
tors will  read  the  Record  carefully  to- 
morrow and  fill  me  in  on  what  may  be 
an  example  of  subtle  regional  dialectics. 

These  examples  must  give  pause  to 
every  patriotic  American  who  may  have 
taken  folk  music  for  granted  in  the  past. 
But  there  is  one  concern  I  still  have 
about  a  congressional  investigation  of 
folk  music  such  as  prop>osed  by  the  Fire 
and  Research  Association  of  Los  Angeles. 
What  I  fear  is  that  such  an  investigation 
would  stimulate  the  writing  of  new  folk 
music  making  fun  of  congressional  in- 
vestigations. This  shows  how  devious  the 
Communists  really  are.  First  they  sub- 
tly use  the  verbal  subterfuges  of  ap- 
plied dialectics  in  folk  music,  knowing 
full  well  that  organizations  like  the  Fire 
and  Police  Research  Association  of  Los 
Angeles  are  always  on  guard  against 
them  and  sooner  or  later  will  demand  a 
congressional  investigation.  Then,  once 
a  congressional  investigation  of  folk 
music  is  held,  the  Communists  set  about 
composing  new  folk  music  impugning  the 
integrity  of  congressional  investigations, 
like  tills  folk  song  of  a  few  years  ago : 

Who's  gonna  investigate  the  man  who  in- 
vestigates me? 

I  don't  doubt  my  loyalty 

But  how  about  what  his  may  be? 

Who'll  check  the  record  of  the  man  who 
checks  the  record  of  me?         ^ 

Seems  to  me  there's  gonna  be  an  awfully 
long  line. 

One  more  problem  puzzles  me 

Pardon  my  strange  whim 

But  who's  gonna  Investigate  the  man  who 

Investigates  the  man  who  Investigates 

him? 

This  shows  that  there  may  be  no  log- 
ical stopping  place  once  an  investigation 
of  folk  music  goes  forward.  Any  such 
Investigation  would  ultimately  have  to 
be  extended  ad  Infinitum,  to  take  in  a 
study  of  the  folk  songs  composed  in  re- 
sponse to  the  investigation  itself,  which 
can  go  on  indefinitely.  But  perhaps  all 
this  simply  shows  how  devious  the  Com- 
munists are,  perpetually  tying  up  the 
valuable  time  of  our  elected  officials  and 
diverting  their  attention  from  other  sub- 
versive activities  which  they  engage  In. 

It  all  boils  down  to  a  gigantic  plot,  one 
that  has  been  brought  to  our  attention 
before,  most  notably,  by  the  assistant 
minority  leader,  the  senior  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  KuchelI.  based  on  let- 
ters he  has  received  from  constituents 
whose  keen  alertness  to  matters  involv- 
ing our  national  security  is  fully  equal  to 
that  of  the  Fire  and  Police  Association 
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of  Los  Angeles,  Inc.  And  so,  now,  to  the 
list  of  subversive  Individuals,  institutions. 
and  ideas,  which  presently  includes  the 
United  Nations,  the  income  tax,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  America,  fiuoridation  of  the 
water  supply,  the  last  four  Presidents  of 
the  United  States,  beatniks,  Harvard 
University,  civil  rights  demonstrations, 
expenditures  for  mental  health,  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  coffee 
houses,  every  Secretary  of  State  since 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  professors  of 
anthropology,  back-door  spending,  metro 
government,  Jews,  Time  magazine,  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  firearms 
registration,  the  Protestant  clergy,  the 
two  United  States  Senators  from  New 
York  plus  between  77  and  83  of  their  col- 
leagues and  proposals  for  Federal  aid  to 
mass  transpKjrtation — to  this  list  of  Com- 
munist-inspired persons  and  ideas  we 
must  now  add.  merciful  heavens,  Ameri- 
can folk  music.  And  who  knows  what 
lies  ahead? 

Already  there  are  signs  that  the  Com- 
munists are  going  beyond  folk  music  in 
their  plot  to  subvert  America,  but  I  shall 
not  dwell  on  that.  Consider  for  a  mo- 
ment the  inroads  which  have  been  made 
into  the  popular  music  field  by  such  songs 
as  "The  Moon  Belongs  to  Everyone/The 
Best  Things  In  Life  Are  Free." 

Mr.  President,  we  ought  to  be  grateful 
that  we  have  a  Constitution — that  it 
protects  the  right  of  everyone  to  sing  out 
as  well  as  si>eak  out  whenever  the  spirit 
moves  him.  There  is  a  fire  of  freedom 
in  this  document  called  the  Constitution 
which  no  sunount  of  researching  by  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  Fire  and  Police 
Research  Association  of  Los  Angeles  will 
ever  succeed  in  putting  out. 

This  resolution  is  but  another  demon- 
stration of  the  absurd  lengths  to  which 
the  amateur  ferrets  of  the  radical  right 
will  go  in  their  quixotic  sallies  against 
the  Communist  menace.  As  the  great 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  often 
warned,  vigilante  charges  such  as  these 
can  breed  the  atmosphere  of  suspicion 
and  confusion  which  tends  not  only  to 
imdermine  free  institutions  but,  of  equal 
concern,  to  divert  our  energies  from 
tackling  the  real  threats  posed  by  in- 
ternational communism  to  our  liberty 
and  security.  With  devotion  to  our 
freedoms,  with  trust  in  the  American 
idesd  of  cultuial  diversity,  with,  above 
all,  a  sense  of  proportion  and  discern- 
ment in  meeting  the  challenges  of  our 
times,  I  for  one  have  every  faith  that — 
in  the  words  of  that  inspiring  song — we 
shall  overcome. 

Exhibit  1 

Whereas  there  is  increasing  and  cumula- 
tive evidence  indicating  a  deep  Interest  in, 
and  much  activity  by  the  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A.,  in  the  field  of  folk  music;  and 

Whereas  folk  music  has  been  successfully 
used  in  the  past  by  great  political  move- 
ments In  history,  particularly  in  the  U.S.S.R.; 
and 

Whereas  the  dialectics  of  the  Communist 
movement  have  successfully  used,  and  are 
now  using  all  modes  and  media  of  com- 
munication with  young  people,  including  the 
subletles  and  the  verbal  subterfuges  of  ap- 
plied dialectics  in  both  poems  and  songs; 
and 


Whereas  it  Is  becoming  more  and  more 
evident  that  certain  of  the  hootenannies  and 
other  similar  youth  gatherings  and  festivals, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  have 
been  vised  to  brainwash  and  subvert,  In  a 
seemingly  Innocuous  but  actually  covert  and 
deceptive  manner,  vast  segments  of  young 
jjeople's  groups;  and 

Whereas  the  youth  of  oxu*  nation  is 
acknowledged  to  be  a  major  target  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy;  and 

Whereas  there  is  much  evidence  indicating 
an  accelerated  drive  in  the  folk  music  field 
is  being  made  on  or  near  the  campuses  of 
a  number  of  high  schools  and  colleges  by 
certain  individuals  of  questionable  motiva- 
tion, including  members  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Fire  and  Police  Re- 
search Association  of  Los  Angeles  In  Its 
regular  monthly  meeting  of  August  1963, 
hereby  formally  requests  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  through  its  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  to  in- 
vestigate Communist  subversive  involve- 
ment In  the  folk  music  field,  that  the  con- 
tinued, effective  misuse  of  this  media  may 
not  be  made,  and  that  it  may  not  be  further 
used  as  an  unidentified  tool  of  Communist 
psychological  or  cybernetic  warfare  to  en- 
snare and  capture  youthful  minds  In  the 
United  States  as  It  has  so  successfully  and 
effectively  captivated  them  abroad. 

Adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  Au- 
gust 7,  1963. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  frwn  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  remarks  just 
made  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
are  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  r>er- 
manent  record  of  the  Senate.  They 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
F)eople  the  deep  tolerance  of  these  days 
and  also  show  that  the  sense  of  humor 
has  not  been  entirely  extinguished  by  the 
complexities  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

But  having  paid  tribute  to  the  Sen- 
ator's tolerance.  I  must  express  regret 
that  he  did  not  include  in  his  magnifi- 
cent defense  of  some  of  the  things  we 
have  known  in  years  gone  by  the  song 
"Dixie."  I  did  not  hear  him  include 
that  song  in  the  Ust  of  things  he  de- 
fended. I  am  sure  he  would  not  desire 
to  conclude  his  remarks  without  extend- 
ing the  mantle  of  Keating  tolerance  to 
overlap  "Dixie"  because  it  was  written 
by  a  constituent  of  one  of  his  predeces- 
sors in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. "Dixie  "  was  written  by  a  New 
Yorker  and  is.  of  course,  one  of  the  great 
songs  of  the  folk  tradition.  I  am  happy 
to  include  it  in  the  engulfing  embrace 
of  these  remarks.  I  am  sure  the  Fire 
and  Police  Research  Association  of  Los 
Angeles  would  find  something  subversive 
in  it.  but  I  fail  to  see  how  "Dixie  "  could 
undermine  our  security  in  any  way. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating]  on  his  spoof  of  the  charges 
that  folk  music  is  a  subversive  wing  of 
the  Communist  conspiracy. 

The  past  simimer  we  had  the  most 
successful  music  festival  in  the  form  of 
a  folk  festival  that  we  have  ever  had 
in  Newport.  More  people  came  to  it. 
they  were  better  shaved,  and  more  en- 
joyment was  received  by  our  local  cit- 
izens than  had  ever  before  been  the  case 
in  any  form  of  public  entertainment. 
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When  it  is  suggested,  because  of  pjo- 
Utical  reasons,  that  we  should  claitip 
down  on  forms  of  art  expression,;  I 
think  we  are  treading  dangerously  cldse 
to  totalitarianism.  This  approach  is 
very  akin  to  that  of  the  Kremlin  with 
regard  to  impressionist  artists  and  Jajs^z 
musicians.  Certainly  it  is  not  an  tJp- 
proach  that  we  should  emulate. 

Accordingly,  I  am  very  glad  indeed 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  hias 
spoken  as  he  has. 


PLIGHT  OP  THE  BASEBALL  GLO\  E 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  KEATING.     Mr.  President,  tod^y 
American    manufacturers    of    baseball 
gloves  and  mitts  are  facing  a  deepening 
crisis  because  of  foreign,  mainly  Japa- 
nese, imports.     A  sense  of  its  harmfVil 
proportions  can  be  gained  from  the  faict 
that,  of  what  once  was  a  large  and  floiir- 
ishing    industry,    only    four    producing 
companies  are  now  left.    Just  since  tie 
past  May  2,  two  companies — Clydebank, 
of    Port    Plain.    N.Y.:    and    Marr,    of 
Osage,  Iowa — have  gone  out  of  business. 
May  2,  1963,  is  a  significant  date  for 
the  baseball  glove  industry.    It  was  thf n 
that  the  American  Embassy  in  Tokyo 
aimounced  a  Japanese  decision  to  estap- 
lish  a  voluntary  export  quota  of  2.3  m^- 
lion  gloves  and  mitts  for  the  Japanese 
fiscal  year  1963.     These  2.3  million  djd 
not   ijiclude   gloves   classified    sis    toys. 
Moreover,  they  represented  an  increase 
of  200,000  over  the  same  volimtary  quota 
of  2.1  million  which  was  set  for  the  Japa- 
nese fiscal  year  April  1,  1962.  to  MarQh 
31.  1963;  and  em  increase  of  400,000  over 
the  voluntary  quota  level  of  1.9  million 
for  the  previous  April-March  fiscal  year. 
At  a  time  when  the  volimtary  Japanese 
quota  was  at  1.9  million.  President  Ken- 
nedy rejected  a  recommendation  by  the 
TJB.  Tariff  Commission  to  increase  im- 
port duties  on  baseball  gloves  and  mitts. 
In  my  Judgment,  this  decision  was  ques- 
tionable at  the  time  when  it  was  madfe. 
However,  whether  right  or  wi^ng  at  tile 
time,  intervening  events  have  demon- 
strated what  a  mistake  it  was  to  ovef- 
nile  the  Tariff  Commission  decision,  for 
since  1961  not  only  have  the  Japanese 
established  higher  quotas,  in  two  suc- 
cessive annual  rounds,  but,  even  wors0, 
Mr.   President,   the  so-called  voluntary 
quotas  have  been  exceeded  by  actual  im- 
ports to  such  an  extent  that  any  relief 
which  might  have  been  expected  to  flotv 
from  export  quotas  on  the  other  side  Of 
the  Pacific  has  proved  nonexistent  and 
Illusory.  I 

Thus,  during  the  period  from  April  i. 
1961,  to  March  31,  1962,  when  the  vol- 
untary Japanese  quota  had  been  set  t|t 
1.9  million,  actual  total  imports  in  this 
category  from  Japan  amounted  to  2.78?]- 
142.  In  the  following  fiscal  year — April 
of  1962  to  March  of  1963 — although  thie 
quota  had  been  set  at  2.1  million,  actu{^ 
total  imports  came  to  3.276.269.  In  the 
2  years  under  consideration,  therefor*, 
actual  exports  exceeded  the  period 
quotas  by  47  percent  and  56  percent,  re- 
spectively. Even  the  most  conservativfe 
projection  of  this  appalling  record  of  in- 
effective Japanese  export  control  would 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  under  the 


current  annual  export  quota  of  2.3  mil- 
lion, actual  imports  are  likely  to  exceed 
that  figure  by  60  percent  or  more,  mean- 
ing— if  the  past  is  any  criterion — im- 
ports on  the  order  of  3.7  million.  This 
is  a  far  cry — in  fact,  it  is  almost  double — 
from  the  1.9  million  voluntary  quota 
which  was  in  force  at  the  time  when  the 
President  turned  down  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission's recommendations  for  duty  in- 
creases on  these  gloves  and  mitts.  As  I 
have  said,  Mr.  President,  the  reason  then 
given  for  rejection  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission recommendations  was  the  fact 
that  the  Japanese  had  voluntarily  im- 
posed the  quota. 

No  American,  no  matter  how  strong  his 
sympathies  might  be  toward  forging 
ahead  with  trade  expansion  as  a  tool  for 
improved  foreign  relations — which  cer- 
tainly I  have  always  favored — can  view 
with  equanimity  any  such  flood  of  im- 
ports, which  threatens  to  wreck  the  live- 
lihood of  the  few  remaining  business- 
men and  their  employees  engaged  in  oiir 
domestic  manufacture.  It  is  a  great 
tragedy.  Mr.  President,  for  communities 
such  as  Johnstown  and  Glove rsville, 
N.Y.;  also  Fort  Plain,  N.Y.;  and  Osage, 
Iowa,  where,  as  I  have  said,  two  com- 
panies "folded"  this  year. 

These  and  other  communities  where 
baseball  gloves  have  been  made  are  not 
wealthy.  In  fact — unfortunately — the 
opposite  is  true,  for  most  have  been 
depressed  areas  for  a  number  of  years. 
Further  import  inroads  in  the  domestic 
market  for  these  «goods  would  be  only  the 
last  straw,  inasmuch  as  the  major  dam- 
£ige  has  already  been  done.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  situation  is  already  well-nigh 
intolerable,  and  the  prospects  of  its  wor- 
sening require  prompt  attention. 

Two  alternatives  to  letting  this  indus- 
try die  and  having  more  workers  on  un- 
employment rolls  and  in  the  breadlines 
are  now  open.  It  is  quite  clear  to  me 
that  the  President's  rejection  of  an  in- 
creased tariff,  as  recommended  several 
years  ago  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  was 
premised  upon  a  Japanese  pledge  of  ade- 
quate and  effective  export  controls. 
This  pledge  has  not — for  whatever  rea- 
son— been  fulfilled.  The  record  shows 
that  the  self-imposed  export  quotas 
adopted  by  the  Japanese  have  been  ex- 
ceeded every  year  in  which  they  have 
been  in  force — and  have  been  exceeded 
to  such  an  extent  that,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  the  quotas  are  nonexistent. 

Today.  I  have  urged  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  look  into  this  problem  and  to 
do  everything  possible  in  the  way  of 
gaining  firm  and  solemn  assurances  of 
effective  exjwrt  controls  by  the  Japanese. 

Lacking  a  reversal  of  the  action  of  the 
Japanese  in  exceeding  their  voluntary 
quotas,  the  only  other  course,  it  seems 
to  me,  would  be  for  the  President  to  re- 
consider the  recommendations  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  which  he  earlier  re- 
jected. I  hesitate  to  urge  such  recon- 
sideration before  the  first  alternative — 
which  certainly  is  less  complicated,  and 
holds  out  prospects  for  quick  remedial 
action — is  exhausted.  But  I  state  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  if  the  Japanese 
cannot  be  persuaded,  by  whatever  means, 
to  police  their  voluntary  export  quotas 
more  assiduously  than  they  have  in  the 


past,  I  shall  have  no  reluctance  in  press- 
ing for  a  Presidential  review  of  the  tariff 
situation,  and  in  urging  an  appropriate 
tariff  adjustment,  as  was  recommended 
by  the  Tariff  Commission. 


INCREASED  RATES  OF  BASIC  PAY 
FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNI- 
FORMED SERVICES— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  5555)  to  amend  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates 
of  basic  pay  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  and  for  other  purposes. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  read,  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  October  1.  1963,  pp.  18400- 
18404,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  fqr  a  brief 
question? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  wish  to  have  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  taken  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report.  I 
wonder  whether  we  may  now  request 
that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  there  are  enough 
Senators  on  the  floor,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  the  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
made  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Then,  Mr.  President.  I 
now  request  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  desire  a  quorum  call  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  MILLER.  No— although  I  thank 
the  Senator  just  the  same. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquii-y. 

The\  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senatoi:  will  state  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Did  the  Chair  declare 
that  the  yeas  and  nays  had  been 
ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada I  Mr.  Cannon  1  is  unavoidably  absent 
today,  and  I  am  submitting  the  confer- 
ence report  in  his  behalf.  The  Senator 
from  Nevada  served  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  which  conducted  the  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  and  handled  the  bill  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  cannot  pay 
too  high  a  tribute  to  him  for  an  excel- 
lent piece  of  legislative  craftsmanship  in 
preparing  the  bill  and  handling  it  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  for  his  work  in 
the  conference  with  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  other  body. 
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I  should  like  to  set  forth  the  principal 
changes  in  the  report  as  finally  agreed 
to  by  the  conference,  as  compared  with 
the  version  of  the  bill,  HJl.  5555,  which 
the  Senate  passed  on  August  6. 

First,  I  shall  advert  to  the  substantial 
concession  that  was  required  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  order  to  produce  a  report  In  which, 
of  course,  we  demanded  concessions 
from  the  other  body. 

The  conference  report  contains  no  in- 
crease in  basic  pay  for  military  personnel 
with  less  than  2  years  of  service.  As  it 
originally  passed  the  House,  the  bill  pro- 
vided no  basic  pay  increases  for  person- 
nel with  less  than  2  years  of  service.  The 
Senate  increased  the  basic  pay  of  all 
officers  with  less  than  2  years'  service 
and  enlisted  grades  E-4  and  E-5.  The 
Senate  increases  ranged  from  9  to  12 
percent  for  officers  and  5.5  percent  for 
the  affected  enlisted  grades. 

We  were  unable  to  persuade  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House  to  accept 
the  Senate  amendment,  which  granted 
modest  increases  for  those  in  the  less- 
than-2-year  pay  brackets,  and  the  Senate 
was  compelled  to  recede  from  that 
amendment. 

I  was  disappointed  in  the  fact  that  the 
conferees  of  the  House  did  not  accept 
the  increase  In  basic  pay  which  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  for  those  grades  with  less 
than  2  years  of  service.  The  militaiy 
basic  pay  bill  for  those  with  less  than  2 
years  of  service  has  not  been  increased 
since  1952,  when  a  4-percent  increase 
was  authorized. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  would 
have  authorized  a  $20-a-month  increase, 
raising  the  pay  from  $222  a  month  to 
$242  a  month  for  the  35.000  second  lieu- 
tenants with  less  than  2  years  of  service, 
and  the  flrst  lieutenants  of  whom  I  be- 
lieve there  are  7,700.  would  have  been 
allowed  a  $30-a-month  increase,  raising 
their  pay  from  $260  a  month  to  $290  a 
month.  The  increase  of  $40  a  month  for 
captains  and  the  increase  of  $50  a  month 
for  majors  with  less  than  2  years  of 
service  were  not  very  significant,  because 
there  are  very  few  in  those  grades  who 
have  not  served  more  than  the  required 
2  years. 

With  respect  to  the  enlisted  grade  E-4, 
with  less  than  2  years  of  service,  the 
Senate  provided  a  $6.70  Increase,  rais- 
ing their  pay  from  $122.30  a  month  to 
$130  a  month,  and  for  the  grade  of  E-5, 
an  increase  of  $7.76  increasing  their  pay 
from  $145.24  a  month  to  $153  a  month. 

I  should  likewise  point  out  that  the 
cadets  and  midshipmen — that  Is,  those 
who  are  in  the  service  academies — will 
receive  no  increase,  since  by  law  they 
receive  one-half  of  the  pay  of  an  O-l 
second  lieutenant  with  less  than  2  years 
of  service. 

The  first  2  years  of  military  service 
represent  obligated  service,  and  that  has 
been  assigned  as  a  reason  for  not  increas- 
ing those  in  that  pay  bracket  over  the 
years  since  1952.  The  Senate  position 
was  that  personnel  in  the  high  enlisted 
grades  and  In  the  commissioned  grades 
could  no  longer  be  considered  to  be  in  a 
training  status  and  during  this  period 
of  obligated  service,  because  they  are 
carrying  out  the  normal  duties  of  the 
grade  for  which  others  of  the  same  grade 
with  greater  service  receive  incresuses  In 


compensation.  The  Senate  committee 
■was  of  the  opinion,  therefore,  that  an 
Increase  in  the  under-2-year  pay  bracket 
for  these  grades  was  fully  justified. 

Personnel  in  the  lower  enlisted  grades 
are,  of  course,  for  the  most  part  in  a 
training  status  for  the  first  2  years  of 
service.  Because  of  the  lack  of  increases 
in  the  pay  scale  for  the  second  lieuten- 
ant with  less  than  2  years  of  service,  we 
have  reached  a  ix)tnt,  under  the  confer- 
ence report,  at  which  enlisted  men  in 
grade  E-5  with  more  than  3  years  of 
service,  will  receive  $220  a  month  or  an 
amount  within  $2  of  the  amount  the  sec- 
ond lieutenant  receives,  and  beginning 
at  the  over-4-year  point,  the  E-5  en- 
listed man  will  receive  $230  In  basic  pay. 
With  greater  service  the  bill  provides  a 
maximum  of  $280  monthly  for  the  E-5. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  the  enlisted 
grades  with  more  than  2  years  of  serv- 
ice above  E-5  will  receive  a  greater 
amount  of  basic  pay  than  would  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant. 

We  did  not  believe  that  could  be  justi- 
fied, and  we  maintained  the  position  of 
the  Senate  as  earnestly  as  we  knew  how, 
but  in  the  last  analysis,  to  get  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  we  were  compelled  to 
yield. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  report 
contains  a  provision  that  military  per- 
sonnel retiring  between  April  1, 1963,  and 
October  1,  1963,  the  effective  date  of  the 
bill,  will  be  entitled  to  recompute  their 
entire  pay  under  the  new  1963  rates  in 
the  bill.  The  bill,  as  it  was  passed  by 
the  House,  would  permit  all  persons  re- 
tiring between  January  1,  1963,  and  Oc- 
tober 1,  1963.  to  recompute  under  the 
1963  rates.  The  Senate  version  did  not 
allow  recomputation  for  any  military 
persormel  retired  during  the  calendar 
year  1963  and  before  the  effective  date  of 
the  act  but.  instead,  provided  a  flat  5 
percent  increase  for  that  group. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
amount  of  the  complete  bill,  in  all  grades 
and  all  increases,  and  including  all  bene- 
fits, is  approximately  $30  million  below 
the  amoimt  of  the  bill  as  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  sent  to  us  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  provi- 
sion of  considerable  interest  that  was  a 
matter  of  compromise  between  the  two 
bodies.  The  conferees  agreed  that  pro- 
fessors at  the  Military  and  Air  Force 
Academies,  after  completing  36  years  of 
service,  will  receive  additional  pay  in  the 
amount  of  $250  a  month.  That  amount 
will  not  be  used,  however.  In  the  compu- 
tation of  their  retirement  pay.  The  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House  contained  provi- 
sions, which  were  deleted  by  the  Senate, 
providing  for  additional  increments  in 
basic  pay  after  the  completion  of  31  and 
36  years  of  service  by  permanent  pro- 
fessors. 

In  addition,  there  were  several  minor 
saving  clauses  which  would  affect  very 
few  people,  and  which  are  ordinarily  car- 
ried in  bills  of  this  nature.  The  rep>ort 
as  adopted  by  the  conference  will  involve 
an  annual  additional  cost  of  $1,213  mil- 
lion, as  compared  with  $1,227  million, 
which  would  be  the  cost  of  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate.  The  reduction 
occurs  principally  because  of  the  dele- 


tion of  increases  for  those  with  less  than 
2  years  of  service. 

I  have  spoken  in  some  detail  in  rela- 
tion to  the  pay  for  second  lieutenants,  be- 
cause I  wished  to  emphasize  the  commit- 
tee's position,  and,  I  believe,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senate  in  that  regard,  and 
with  the  further  thought  that  we  might 
consider  the  subject  in  subsequent  legis- 
lation. 

A  large  sum  of  money  Is  Involved  In 
the  bill;  It  means  $1.2  billion  of  perma- 
nent addition  to  the  budget  of  the  United 
States,  so  long  as  the  Military  Establish- 
ment is  maintained  at  Its  present  level. 

We  could  not  blind  ourselves  to  the 
fact  that  we  had  allowed  two  substantial 
pay  increases  to  civilian  employees  of 
the  Government,  who  are  at  liberty  to 
come  and  go  at  will,  to  seek  new  jobs 
and  to  lay  down  those  they  had  with 
the  Government,  since  we  had  allowed 
any  increase  whatever  in  the  compensa- 
tion of  military  personnel.  Military 
personnel  do  not  have  that  freedom.  If 
they  imdertook  to  exercise  It.  they  would 
be  court-martialed. 

If  the  Congress  continues  to  enact 
bills  to  increase  the  pay  of  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Grovernment.  of  whatever 
rank  or  station,  we  may  be  svire  it  will 
be  necessary  for  us  to  follow  with  fur- 
ther increases  for  the  military  person- 
nel. It  is  not  fair  to  overlook  those  on 
whom  we  depend  for  the  security  of  this 
country,  when  we  have  been  allowing  in- 
creases for  those  who  are  not  in  their 
covmtry's  uniform. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSET  J.  I  yield  U)  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  fine  report.  I  am  sure  the  con- 
ferees from  the  Senate  have  rendered 
excellent  service  in  conjunction  with  the 
conferees  from  the  other  body.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  there  are  in  the  State 
which  I  represent  in  part  many  thou- 
sands of  retired  personnel  from  the  mili- 
tary services. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  They  have  been 
deeply  concerned  In  connection  with  this 
bill  because  of  the  fact  that  those  who 
retired  prior  to  a  certain  date — it  occurs 
to  me  that  the  date  is  1958 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  refers  to 
the  Pay  Act  of  1958. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  At  any  rate,  they 
were  not  permitted  to  recompute  their 
retirement  pay  on  the  basis  of  the  In- 
crease granted  by  the  1958  act  as  those 
who  retired  later  were  ijermltted  to  do. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  refers  to 
the  Pay  Act  of  1958.  Prior  to  that  time, 
in  connection  with  each  pay  increase 
there  had  been  a  provision  which  per- 
mitted retirees  to  recompute  their  retire- 
ment pay  on  the  basis  of  the  pay  in- 
creases that  were  included  in  the  Pay 
Act.  In  1958  that  was  not  done.  In- 
stead of  providing  for  a  recomputation, 
those  who  were  retired  were  allowed  a 
flat  6-percent  increase  in  their  retire- 
ment pay,  except  for  those  of  three  and 
four  star  rank  who  received  16-  and  26- 
percent  increases  respectively.  In  many 
instances  the  6  percent  was  more  than 
the  recomputation  would  have  allowed. 
but  in  a  number  of  other  instances  it 
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was  less  than  the  recomputation  would 
have  allowed.  Those  individuals  havt 
ceaselessly  agitated  since  that  time — an4 
I  can  understand  it.  completely — for  tht 
privilege  of  recomputation.  The  bilj 
would  permit  them  to  recompute  their 
pay  on  the  basis  of  the  1958  act.  I 

I  wish  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
for  the  future  the  bill  does  not  con*- 
template  recomputation  of  retirement 
pay.  We  permit  those  retired  prior  t<> 
June  1,  1958,  and  receiving  pay  undet* 
the  current  pay  laws  to  recompute  under 
the  1958  pay  scales.  These  are  those  U^ 
whom  the  Senator  from  Florida  refers. 
but  it  is  oiu:  intention,  for  the  future,  t<) 
wpq\7  the  cost-of-living  standard  to  in«- 
creases  in  their  retirement  pay,  as  w0 
do  in  the  case  of  civil  service  employee^. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin^ 
puished  chairman. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  can  asf 
sure  all  of  his  constituents  that  they  wil|l 
now  be  able  to  compute  the  recomputaf 
tion.  and  that  they  will  find,  if  they  art 
In  the  categories  to  which  I  think  the 
Senator  refers,  they  will  receive  rather 
substantial  increases  in  their  retirement 

pay. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senatoif. 
I  am  deeply  concerned  because  of  tht 
numerous  inquiries  which  have  been  re|- 
ceived.  Generally  they  have  come  f ror  i 
the  m(M-e  elderly  oflQcers,  who  retire<l 
some  time  ago. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  I  understand  thfe 
Senator's  remarks,  they  would  be  thosfe 
who  retired  prior  to  1958.  ' 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  They  will  be  able  tb 
recompute  their  pay  on  the  basis  of  the 
Pay  Act  of  1958.  That  is  what  they  havfe 
sought  to  do,  and  what  they  have  been 
trying  to  have  done  ever  since  the  aot 
was  passed  in  1958. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  What  will  be  thk 
efifect  of  the  bill  for  retirees  who  are 
enlisted  personnel? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  recomputation 
provision  will  apply  to  them  as  it  doejs 
to  commissioned  personnel. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
warmly.  He  Is  going  to  play  a  distinct 
part  in  reducing  the  volume  of  mail  of 
the  two  Senators  from  Florida  by  th^ 
action. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  my  mail  on  the  subject  is  not  limited 
to  the  State  of  Florida.  In  view  of  thje 
fact  that  I  have  been  undertaking  1^ 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  Subcomjnitteie 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I 
have  received  mail  from  every  sectio^ 
of  the  country.  Not  a  single  one  of  thesle 
retirees  failed  to  feel  that  he  had  been 
done  a  wanton  injustice,  in  that  he  wi|s 
not  allowed  to  recompute  his  retirement 
on  the  basis  of  the  1958  act.  1 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distir^- 
gulshed  Senator.  | 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  Presiden^, 
will  the  Senator  yield?  I 

Mr.  RUSSET  J..  I  yield  now  to  the  di^ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  thje 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  who  hals 
served  with  distinction  as  chairman  af 
that  committee  in  those  years  in  which 
the  American  people,  in  a  lapse  of  good 


Judgment,  elected  a  majority  of  Repub- 
licans to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  comment.  I  would  make 
only  one  distinction.  The  Senator  says 
they  were  lacking  in  commonsense;  I 
would  say  that  they  showed  good  com- 
monsense. 

As  a  conferee  on  the  pay  biU.  I  am 
heartily  in  accord  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  said.  I  was  on  the 
subcommittee  which  worked  on  the  pay 
bill  in  1958.  Under  the  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis] 
we  worked  out  that  bill.  Then  we  had  a 
problem  about  the  oflQcers  who  retired 
prior  to  the  time  of  passage  of  the  bill. 
As  the  Senator  from  Florida  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  have  said,  there 
has  been  great  concern  by  those  gentle- 
men as  to  why  the  custom  which  had 
grown  up  over  the  years  was  not  fol- 
lowed in  that  act. 

We  have  now  done  so.  The  bill,  as  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  I  both  said 
with  respect  to  the  Defense  Department 
appropriation  bill,  would  increase  the 
cost  this  year  for  military  personnel  by 
some  $900  million.  On  a  full  year's 
basis,  that  cost  would  be  a  little  more 
than  $1.2  billion.  We  believe  this  is  a 
proper  increase  with  relation,  as  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  said,  to  the  civil- 
ian increases  which  have  been  granted 
in  recent  years. 

There  were  5  differences  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  I  believe  the 
most  important  one  involved  the  ques- 
tion of  "recomputation  or  5  percent." 
That  was  the  way  the  Senate  bill  stated 
it — "recomputation  or  5  percent."  The 
House  had  provided  "recomputation  and 
5  percent."  We  felt  that  this  would  be 
unfair  and  should  not  be  adopted.  The 
House  finally  agreed  to  our  amendment, 
to  "recomputation  or  5  percent."  This 
means  that  under  the  5  percent  provision 
that  generally  those  who  are  majors  or 
below  will  benefit  more  by  the  5  percent 
than  by  the  recomputation.  Those  from 
lieutenant  colonel  up  to  4-star  general 
or  admiral  will  benefit  more  by  recom- 
putation. We  did  not  think  they  ought 
to  receive  both.  The  Hous^  finally 
agreed. 

The  second  major  difference  was  that 
the  House  language  applied  to  oflBcers  re- 
tiring "since  January  1.  1963."  The 
House  would  have  given  them  the  full 
benefit  of  the  act.  We  did  not  feel  that 
we  should  apply  it  backward,  or  that  the 
officers  who  had  retired  "since  January  1, 
1963"  should  get  benefits  after  the  act 
was  passed,  so  we  compromised  that  in 
what  I  believe  was  a  very  fair  way  by 
making  it  "since  April  1.  1963."  This 
date  was  picked  because  it  was  near  the 
time  at  which  the  House  committee  re- 
ported the  bill. 

Another  difference  was  that  the  House 
would  have  given  the  Commandant  of 
the  Coast  Guard  the  same  pay  status  as 
a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Although  we  respected  the  Commandant 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  we  did  not  feel  he 
was  quite  in  the  same  category.  The 
House  yielded  on  this  provision  and 
adopted  the  Senate's  position,  which  did 
not  change  the  status  of  the  Comman- 
dant of  the  Coast  Guard. 


Another  basic  difference,  which  the 
Senator  brought  out,  related  to  the  ques- 
tion of  basic  pay  for  those  in  the  first  2 
years  of  service.  The  Senate  conferees 
felt  that  we  should  increase  the  morale 
of  the  men  diuring  the  first  2  years 
of  service,  by  giving  them  some  Increase, 
even  though  a  small  one.  The  House 
felt  that  this  was  not  a  wise  provision, 
since  a  man  during  obligated  service  was 
"green."  It  cost  a  great  deal  to  train 
him,  and  so  on.  So  we  agreed,  finally, 
with  the  House  on  this  provision  and  did 
not  increase  the  basic  pay  for  those  in 
the  first  2  years  of  service;  although  I 
tliink  at  a  future  time  this  should  be 
given  consideration. 

As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  the 
only  other  difference  of  any  importance 
was  on  the  question  of  the  professors  at 
West  Point  and  at  Denver.  The  House 
felt  that  those  people  should  have  addi- 
tional pay  after  31  to  36  years  of  service. 

We  gave  them  that  by  compromise,  by 
providing  that  when  they  retired  they 
would  retire  at  a  colonel's  basic  pay,  but 
would  be  granted  a  jiay  supplement  of 
$250  a  month  after  36  years  of  service. 

I  think  these  were  the  main  differences 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  bill.  The  conferees  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  unanimously 
approved  the  bill  that  the  chairman, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]. 
has  now  presented  to  the  Senate.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  it  as  quickly 
as  possible,  because  the  bill  applies  to 
October  1  of  this  year,  and  we  should 
permit  the  President  to  have  the  bill  in 
his  hand$4is  soon  as  p>ossible.  It  must  go 
to  the  H(^tse  after  it  Is  considered  in 
the  Senate.  I  hope  the  conference  re- 
port will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tors from  Georgia  and  Massachusetts 
and  other  Senators  who  handled  the  bill. 
They  have  done  a  good  job. 

Directing  my  question  to  the  question 
of  the  group  that  are  permitted  to  re- 
compute, under  the  bill,  according  to  the 
standards  of  pay  in  the  1958  act  and  this 
year's.  I  heartily  agree  with  that  provi- 
sion in  the  bill,  and  am  glad  it  is  written 
into  a  comprehensive  bill. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  desei-ves  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  his  perfectly  clear  position  on 
this  very  diflBcult  matter  over  the  past  few 
years.  He  agreed,  as  I  did,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  that  we  should 
take  care  of  this  question  as  soon  as  we 
could,  and  we  have  done  it  now.  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
As  a  result  of  the  law  enacted  in  1958. 
there  developed  a  situation  for  a  small 
group  that  was  somewhat  unfair  to  them, 
but  we  still  took  the  position  that  it 
should  be  corrected  in  a  comprehensive 
bill,  and  that  a  permanent  system  should 
be  adopted  at  the  same  time,  for  which 
this  bill  provides. 

I  highly  commend  the  Senator.  I  am 
glad  to  see  this  matter  settled  on  a  sound 
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basis.  I  heartily  support  and  approve 
the  bill.  I  wanted  to  make  this  state- 
ment because,  unfortunately,  I  was  not 
able  to  be  px-esent  when  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  The  distinguished 
Senator  has  a  long  record  of  activity  and 
beneficiid  interest  in  the  matter  of  pay 
for  military  p>ersonnel,  and  I  appreciate 
his  contribution  today. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  commend  the 
able  Senator  from  Georgia  and  other 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee for  ai-riving  at  what  I  think  is  a 
fair  solution  of  the  problem.  I  used  to 
know  a  great  deal  more  about  this  sub- 
ject than  I  do  now.  When  I  was  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  was  on  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee  and  was 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pay 
and  Allowances.  I  handled  the  pay  bill 
in  1942,  which  was  the  first  pay  bill  before 
the  Congress  in  a  long  time.  The  ques- 
tion of  retirement  pay,  as  well  as  other 
related  questions,  has  always  been  a  per- 
plexing problem.  I  think  a  very  fine 
solution  has  been  arrived  at  in  the  con- 
ference.   I  am  very  glad  to  see  it. 

I  was  unable  to  be  present  on  the  day 
the  bill  itself  was  voted  on.  I  favored 
the  bill.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  the  con- 
ferees come  to  this  solution. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  highly  gratified 
that  this  bill  is  now  approaching  a  suc- 
cessful legislative  journey  to  the  White 
House  for  signature.  When  the  Presi- 
dent signs  the  bill,  I  hope  the  bill  will 
not  go  completely  into  oblivion  in  the 
press,  as  have  former  efforts  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

When  Congress  met  in  January,  the 
press  published  the  President's  recom- 
mendations to  Congress.  Included 
among  them  was  a  bill  to  authorize  pro- 
curement for  the  military  services.  Con- 
gress enacted  the  bill.  The  President 
signed  it.  Appropriations  have  been 
made  thereunder  under  the  authoriza- 
tion law.  But  I  have  never  seen  the  first 
mention  of  that  bill  after  it  was  taken 
off  the  list  of  the  President's  legislative 
requests  and  was  enacted.  Congress  has 
not  received  any  notice  or  recognition  for 
the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  to  extend  the  selective  service 
law  was  in  the  same  category.  It  was 
for  a  long  time  on  the  list  of  requests 
to  Congress  for  legislation.  It  was 
passed.  The  President  signed  it.  But 
when  the  action  of  this  Congress  is  be- 
labored, there  is  never  any  reference  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  passed  and  has  be- 
come law. 

Up  to  this  day  the  military  pay  bill 
has  been  dutifully  set  forth  among  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  which 
have  not  been  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress, stating  that  Congress  had  been 
derelict,  or  at  least  slothful,  in  not  en- 
acting the  bill.  I  hope  when  the  bill 
is  finally  signed,  it  will  not  go  into  com- 
plete oblivion  as  did  bills  which  for  a 


long  time  were  a  part  of  the  President's 
program  but  did  not  receive  any  men- 
tion when  they  were  enacted  and  signed 
by  the  President.  I  hope  this  action  will 
receive  recognition  as  at  least  a  minute 
contribution  of  the  Congress  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  President's  legislative 
program. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  action  on 
the  conference  report? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
reix)rt. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  vote  is  taken  I  wish  to  say,  repre- 
senting in  part  the  State  that  probably 
has  as  large  a  proportion  of  retirees, 
both  commissioned  personnel  and  en- 
Usted  personnel  of  the  armed  sei-vices, 
as  any  other  State,  I  believe  that  the 
interests  of  the  persons  who  have  served 
in  the  armed  services  are  in  most  ex- 
cellent hands,  indeed,  in  the  personnel 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  chairman 
of  that  committee  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  one  a  veteran  of  the 
Navy,  and  the  other  a  veteran  of  the 
Army,  one  a  former  Governor  of  Geor- 
gia, and  the  other  a  former  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  both  of  them  men 
who  have  spent  many  years  in  protect- 
ing the  interests  of  those  who  serve  our 
country  in  uniform. 

Speaking  for  those  in  my  State  who 
are  so  interested  in  this  legislation,  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor  and  which  I 
have  strongly  supported,  we  are  grate- 
ful to  these  two  fine  Americans  and  to 
all  members  of  the  committee  who  have 
contributed  to  this  fine  result. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation,  and  that  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts,  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida.  I  wish  that 
his  compliment  to  me  might  have  been 
more  deserved.  However,  I  will  say  that 
I  doubt  that  any  apprentice  seaman  in 
the  U.S.  Navy  has  ever  been  paid  as  fine 
a  compliment  by  a  Senator  as  that  just 
paid  to  me  by  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  in  the  chair).  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  fMr.  Bible], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc- 
Gee],  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Walters]  are 
absent  on  ofiScial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Enclb]  Is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 


[Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Engle],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
son], the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee[.  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Walters] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  FongI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] and  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Kuchel]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  79, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 


[No.  174  Leg] 

YEAS— 79 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Neuberger 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Pearson 

Bartlett 

Hlckenlooper 

PeU 

Bayh 

Hill 

Prouty 

Beall 

Holland 

Proxmlre 

Boggs 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Rlblcoff 

Burdick 

Javlts 

Robertson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Johnston 

Russell 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Saltonstall 

Caae 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Scott 

Church 

Keating 

Simpson 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Smathers 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Smith 

Curtis 

Long,  Mo. 

Sparkman 

Dlrksen 

McCarthy 

Stennis 

Domlnlck 

McClellan 

Symington 

Douglas 

McGovem 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

Edmondson 

Mechem 

Tower 

Ellender 

Miller 

Williams.  N.J. 

Ervln 

Monroney 

Williams.  Del. 

Fulbrlght 

Morse 

Yarborough 

Qoldwater 

Morton 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Oore 

Mundt 

Young.  Ohio 

Gruenlng 

Mxiskle 

Hart 

Nelson 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING- 

-21 

Allott 

Engle 

Mansfield 

Bennett 

Fong 

McGee 

Bible 

Hruska 

McNamara 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Metcalf 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Moss 

Cooper 

Long.  La. 

Pastore 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Walters 

So  the  report  was  agreed  to. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.  1964 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 
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The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HH.  6754)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  related  agencies  for  the  flsoal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

TTTILIZATION  RXSKAXCH  AND  DXVCLOPMXMT 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  lapt 
year,  in  Senate  Resolution  415,  t^e 
Senate  asked  the  Department  of  Agi?i- 
culture — 

To  submit  to  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
and  to  the  Congress  •  •  •  the  most  effec- 
tive program  available  for  research  to  dis- 
cover new  uses  for  agricultural  commodities: 
and  •  •  •  to  limit  this  program  to  Iter  as 
costing  not  In  excess  of  $35  million  per  a  i- 
num  above  current  allowances  for  1963  for 
utilization  research  to  discover  new  uses  for 
agricultural  commodities. 

The  Department  submitted  its  report 
under  the  title.  "Strengthening  Resear<Jh 
on  the  Utilization  of  Agricultural  Codi- 
modities",  and  included  wtihin  the  De- 
partment's report  was  a  plan  f^r 
strengthening  utilization  research  artd 
development,  prepared  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service.  The  committee 
believes  this  plan  should  be  implemented, 
and  it  has  included  in  the  bill  a  provi- 
sion to  authorize  use  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  funds  to  institute  the 
expanded  program  of  utilization  re- 
search and  development  embodied  in  the 
plan.  Utilization  research  would  be  in- 
creased at  once  across  a  broad  frorit. 
Since  there  is  very  limited  room  for  ex- 
pansion in  the  Department's  present  fa- 
cilities, approximately  half  of  the  neHv 
funds  in  the  first  2  years  would  be  usdd 
by  the  Agricultural  Research  Service 
to  collaborate  with  universities  and  oth^r 
public  and  private  institutions,  through 
contracts,  grants,  and  other  cooperatite 
arrangements.  This  would  both  inten- 
sify the  research  effort  and  broaden  the 
base  of  participation  in  this  vitally  inj- 
portant  field  of  agricultural  research.  \ 

The  first  years  increase  would  be  di- 
voted  to  nearly  200  different  project^. 
Special  emphasis  would  be  placed  d^ 
cereals,  cotton,  and  animal  product^. 
Substantial  increases  woxild  be  allotted 
to  work  on  wool,  oilseeds,  fruits  and  veg- 
etables, tobacco,  sugar,  naval  stores,  anid 
new  replacement  crops.  In  subsequent 
years,  additional  opportunities  for  devel- 
oping expanded  markets  for  these  anjd 
other  commodities  would  be  exploited.  ! 

Let  me  state  a  few  examples  of  what 
an  expanded  utilization  research  pro- 
gram will  lead  to.  These  gains  will  heto 
us  find  markets  for  our  surpluses  here  jft 
home,  and  new  U.S.  agricultural  maij- 
kets  abroad.  i 

The  first  great  opportunity  lies  i^ 
wider  industrial  uses  for  cereal  grain$. 
Our  utilization  research  scientists  seie 
real  possibilities,  for  example,  in  divertj- 
ing  170  million  bushels  of  cereal  graiiis 
from  feed  and  food  uses  to  new  indus- 
trial uses. 

They  are  already  finding  out  that  neii 
materials  derived  from  graii\s  can  be 
used  by  our  great  paper  indxistry  to  add 
both  wet  and  dry  strength,  where  needed 
in  paper  products,  at  competitive  price$. 
They  are  well  along  in  developing  a  neW 


type  of  com  that  yields  a  now-rare 
starch  which  is  valuable  for  use  in  a 
great  variety  of  films,  fibers,  adhesives, 
plastics,  coatings,  and  other  products. 

Market  studies  show  that  consumers 
want  greater  resilience  and  strength  in 
cotton  products;  they  want  cotton  gar- 
ments that  truly  require  no  ironing  at 
all;  they  want  cottons  with  stretch  for 
some  uses,  and  cottons  that  better  re- 
sist soiling  and  staining.  All  these  at- 
tributes, our  scientists  believe,  can  be 
built  into  cotton,  through  chemical  mod- 
ification of  the  fiber  or  the  fabric;  but  a 
great  deal  more  research  will  be  required, 
in  order  to  make  this  possible. 

However,  if  just  these  improvements 
can  be  made  in  cotton  goods,  they  will 
add  at  least  another  million  bales  a  year 
to  the  demand  for  cotton. 

Similar  prosE>ects  are  in  sight  for  oil- 
seeds and  for  a  variety  of  animal 
products. 

The  development  of  a  stable,  full- 
flavored,  dry  whole  milk  could  so  de- 
crease milk  costs  to  consumers  that  it 
might  well  increase  our  use  of  milk  by  10 
percent — thus  providing  new  markets 
worth  $1  billion. 

New  frozen,  dehydrated,  or  processed 
meat  and  poultry  products  would  lower 
the  retail  price  and  would  boost  the  con- 
sumption of  meat  and  poultry.  This 
could  increase  the  demand  for  feed 
grains  by  an  amount  equal  to  240  million 
bushels  of  corn  a  year — more  than  the 
annual  addition  to  our  feed-grain  stocks. 

Today,  our  farm  abundance  is  based 
squarely  on  the  results  of  100  years  of 
farm  production  research.  This  research 
has  given  us  the  great  variety  and  the 
high  quality  of  our  agricultural  products. 
Because  of  research,  less  than  one-tenth 
of  our  total  labor  force,  working  on  the 
land,  can  feed  all  our  people.  Largely 
because  of  farm -production  research, 
the  average  family  in  this  country  en- 
joys a  varied  and  healthful  diet  at  a  cost 
of  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  family's 
take-home  pay. 

But  research  to  find  new  uses  and 
wider  markets  for  our  agricultural  abun- 
dance— or  what  we  call  utilization  re- 
search— has  lagged  far  behind  the  pro- 
duction research  that  has  made  our 
abundance  possible. 

In  the  first  place,  utilization  research 
did  not  begin  in  earnest  until  about 
1940 — or  some  80  years  after  the  need  for 
fann  production  research  was  recog- 
nized, through  the  establishment  of  our 
great  Department  of  Agriculture.  And 
over  the  last  20  years,  utilization  re- 
search, to  find  new  uses  and  wider  mar- 
kets for  farm  products;,  has  received  only 
a  fraction  of  the  support  which  we  have 
continued  to  give  to  production  research. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  we  have 
been  doing  too  much  production  re- 
search. But  I  do  submit  that  it  is  high 
time  we  were  doing  more  utilization  re- 
search. The  reasons  for  this  are  two- 
fold: 

First,  in  spite  of  the  limited  effort 
devoted  so  far  to  utilization  research,  it 
has  clearly  demonstrated  its  value.  The 
benefits  of  this  research  to  the  Nation 
have  already  far  exceeded  its  cost. 


Second,  our  scientists  engaged  in  this 
effort  clearly  see  opportunities  that  addi- 
tional utilization  research  can  exploit  for 
the  benefit  of  the  national  economy  and 
all  our  people. 

The  current  benefits  of  this  research, 
as  measured  by  an  Agricultural  Research 
Service  estimate,  amount  to  a  return  of 
$25  for  each  dollar  spent  on  research. 
This  return  has  occurred  in  spite  of  ris- 
ing costs;  but  benefits  tend  to  multiply 
as  the  storehouse  of  knowledge  accumu- 
lates. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  provided  that  In  doing  so,  I  do 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SPEEDUP  ON  TAX  CUT 
NEEDED 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  body  has  just  completed  action  on 
the  measure  which  will  reduce  taxes  on 
individual  Incomes  and  corporations.  I 
congratulate  those  in  the  House  who 
have  led  this  fight  for  a  measure  which 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating 
the  ills  which  are  keeping  the  brakes 
on  our  economy. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  now  the  turn  of 
the  Senate  to  attend  to  this  urgent  mat- 
ter. I  say  that  tax  relief  and  tax  adjust- 
ment are  urgent,  because  the  future  of 
our  economy  may  well  depend  upon 
them,  and  also  because  such  a  change  to 
release  us  from  the  shackles  of  a  wartime 
tax  structure  is  long  overdue. 

"Wc  are  now  in  the  longest  period  since 
World  War  II  without  a  recession.  The 
answer  to  the  question  of  whether  this 
period  will  continue  indefinitely,  or 
whether  we  shall  once  more  find  our- 
selves engulfed  in  a  recession,  depends 
upon  what  we  do  to  unshackle  our 
economy  and  allow  it  to  expand. 

Today,  America  is  prosp>erous — far 
more  prosperous  than  during  the  last  ad- 
ministration, and,  in  fact,  more  prosper- 
ous than  during  any  other  peacetime 
period  in  our  history.  Yet,  we  suffer 
from  unemployment  that  is  too  high. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  that  we  have 
a  rapidly  growing  labor  force,  for  which 
new  jobs  constantly  have  to  be  found, 
and  we  have  growing  automation  which 
is  eliminating  jobs.  Obviously,  some- 
thing has  to  be  done  to  give  momentum 
to  the  economy  for  the  kind  of  expansion 
which  will  create  a  sufficient  nimiber  of 
jobs  to  soak  up  the  unemployment  and 
employ  the  new  people  coming  into  the 
job  market. 

Last  year  we  gave  relief  to  businesses 
seeking  to  modernize  and  to  expand. 
The  minimum  assistance  given  has  prov- 
en a  great  factor  in  today's  bright  pic- 
ture of  high  wages,  high  employment, 
high  dividends,  and  high  profits.  But 
that  was  not  a  complete  job;  no  one 
ever  claimed  it  would  be. 
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A  general  tax  cut  is  needed.  For  sev- 
eral years,  I  have  been  an  advocate  of 
this,  as  my  statements  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  Finance  Committee  attest. 

I  believe  the  hills  and  valleys  of  "boom 
and  bust"  must  be  ironed  out  and  fiat- 
tened.  We  must  create  the  thrust  our 
economy  needs  in  order  to  be  able  to 
expand  itself,  in  order  to  give  us  anti- 
recession insurance.  A  general  tax  cut, 
with  the  most  emphasis  on  low  incomes, 
will  do  that. 

I  believe  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  delay.  Indeed,  any  good  which  a  tax 
cut  would  bring  diminishes  as  we  delay. 

Therefore,  it  is  my  intention  to  move, 
in  the  Finance  Committee,  to  set  an 
early  date  for  the  beginning  of  hearings 
on  this  measure.  I  shall  further  move, 
Mr.  President,  that  a  closing  date  of 
not  more  than  30  days  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  hearings  be  set. 

In  order  that  our  committee  may  be 
able  to  meet  this  stringent  timetable,  I 
shall  urge  that  the  records  of  the  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  other  related  doc- 
uments, be  submitted  en  toto.  In  this 
way,  I  believe  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
Senate  to  act  finally  on  the  tax  measure 
this  year. 

In  addition,  I  intend  to  request  that 
testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  others  in  the  Government  be 
submitted  in  advance  to  all  members  of 
the  committee.  In  this  way,  we  shall 
be  able  to  go  over  these  statements  well 
in  advance,  and  thus  waste  no  time  dur- 
ing the  precious  days  of  hearings. 

I  believe  we  should  make  it  possible 
for  the  4.3  million  jobless  citizens,  who 
today  carmot  pay  their  back  taxes,  and 
who  owe  no  present  taxes  because  they 
are  not  working,  to  have  this  chance  to 
get  jobs.  It  is  my  judgment  that  3  mil- 
lion of  them  could  be  put  to  work  if  this 
tax  measure  were  enacted. 

This,  Mr.  President,  will  retain  in  the 
Ti-easury  money  which  would  be  lost  by 
the  cutting  of  rates.  Experience  has 
shown  that  a  rate  cut  is  made  up  in  a 
matter  of  months  by  increased  revenues 
from  expansion  of  the  economy  and  from 
the  jobs  so  created. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield,  so  that  I 
may  reply  to  the  statement  just  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see, provided  that  in  doing  so,  I  shall 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  just  served  notice  of  his  move  in 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  mat- 
ters of  procedure.  The  chairman  of  a 
Senate  legislative  committee  has  certain 
traditional  responsibilities  and  preroga- 
tives. In  the  office  of  each  Senator  is 
a  notice  from  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  calling  a  meeting  of  the 
committee,  next  Tuesday,  to  complete 
the  consideration  of  several  bills,  minor 


in  some  respects,  but  important  in 
others.  I  dare  say  that  at  that  time  the 
committee  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
decide  whether  the  tax  bill  will  be  given 
the  orderly  consideration  which  it  de- 
serves and  which  the  public  interest  re- 
quires, or  whether  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  will  yield  to  the  administra- 
tion's pressure  for  a  rush  job. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  resist  a  rush  job. 
The  other  body  has  taken  more  than  8 
months  to  consider  and  pass  this  bill, 
which  is  set  forth  in  a  document  of  more 
than  300  pages  of  technical  language. 
Surely  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
will  need  some  time  for  staff  work,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  understand  the  contents  of 
the  bill,  before  the  public  hearings  be- 
gin. Furthermore,  the  committee  has 
before  it  written  requests  from  more 
than  60  citizens  who  wish  to  testify.  I 
realize  that  pressure  is  being  applied  on 
some  of  them  to  withdraw  their  requests 
to  testify;  but  it  has  been  the  tradition- 
al policy  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI  and 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  late  Sena- 
tor Geoi*ge — in  fact,  even  further  back 
than  that.  I  believe — to  afford  every 
American  citizen  an  opportunity  to  tes- 
tify on  a  tax  bill,  if  he  so  requests  in 
writing. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Indiana,  that  this  bill  is  too  important 
to  be  rushed  through  either  the  Finance 
Committee  or  the  Senate. 

The  public  interest  requires  careful 
consideration  of  the  bill.  I  should  like 
to  know  what  the  rates  are  and  what 
will  be  the  amount  of  the  benefits  to  be 
received  by  the  taxpayers  in  the  various 
income  brackets,  under  the  bill.  I  am 
informed  by  staff  assistants  that  the  bill 
which  passed  the  other  body  yesterday 
would  bring  about  tax  rates  which  would 
increase  the  take-home  pay,  after  in- 
come tax  deductions,  of  the  average 
American  citizen  by  about  4  or  5  percent, 
but  that  some  in  the  high  income  brack- 
ets would  gain  a  100-percent  increase 
in  after-taxes  income,  and  some  would 
gain  a  200-percent  increase. 

No  wonder  Mr.  Henry  Ford  is  active 
in  support  of  the  bill.  No  wonder  certain 
people  are  very  strong  for  a  bill  which 
would  leave  loopholes  intact,  widen  some, 
and  provide  special  benefits  at  the  same 
time.  Yet  the  bill  deserves  careful  con- 
sideration, and  I  shall  vote  against  the 
motion  of  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  under  the 
same  conditions  to  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana, with  the  hope  that  debate  on  the 
subject  will  be  completed.  I  hope  to 
complete  consideration  of  the  appropri- 
ation bill  today  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HARTKE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  make 
plain  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and 
also  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  that  I  have  no  intention  of 
destroying  the  prerogatives  of  the  chair- 
man. 


However,  I  feel  that  I  have  the  right  to 
tell  the  Senate  that  I  intend  to  make  a 
motion  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  to  take  up  that  bill  in  an  or- 
derly procedure  and  not  dillydally 
around  in  the  Finance  Committee  about 
a  tax  cut.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
do  not  proix)se  a  rush  job.  A  great  deal 
of  material  is  ready  for  anyone  who 
wishes  to  read  it.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  seems  to  be  very  well  in- 
formed on  the  subject  already  and  indi- 
cates that  he  intends  to  proceed  upwn 
some  of  these  very  imp>ortant  subjects. 
If  there  are  any  loopholes  in  the  bill,  I 
might  join  him  in  closing  the  loopholes 
he  wishes  to  have  closed. 

I  am  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
working  people.  We  talk  about  the  im- 
portance of  this  subject  and  the  fact 
that  the  bill  is  too  imiwrtant  to  rush 
through.  I  say  that  the  economy  of  the 
country  is  more  impKDrtant  to  me  than 
fooling  around  and  delaying  a  tax  bill  in 
the  Finance  Committee.  The  Senate  can 
move  much  faster  than  the  House  moved. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  from  Florida  would 
permit  me  to  trespass  upon  his  time  for 
a  few  minutes  to  make  some  comments. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  promised  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois,  who  approached 
me  in  such  a  gentle  manner  as  to  disarm 
me,  that  I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to 
him  on  the  same  condition  that  I  have 
yielded  heretofore.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
tor's  yielding.  I  did  not  intend  to  get 
into  the  discussion  publicly  until  it  was 
precipitated. 

I  must  differ  with  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  with  whom  I 
am  generally  in  agreement.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  is  a  great  battler  for 
a  progressive  system  of  taxation,  and  he 
follows  very  faithfully  in  the  steps — and. 
indeed,  improves  upon  them — of  his 
predecessor,  Cordell  Hull,  who  is  really 
the  father  of  the  American  income  tax. 
I  regard  him  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  one  of  the 
most  valuable  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

However,  I  detected  an  undercurrent 
in  his  plea  for  deliberate  consideration 
of  undue  delay.  I  hope  that  undue 
delay  will  not  be  used  as  a  means  of  de- 
feating the  measure.  When  we  come  to 
closing  loopholes  and  effecting  reforms, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  I  will 
be  in  very  close  unity  on  most  subjects. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  consideration 
of  this  all-impwrtant  measure  should  be 
postponed.  I  have  as  much  opposition 
to  filibustering  in  committee  as  I  have 
to  filibustering  on  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Senator  from  Tennesssee  is  a 
strong-minded  gentleman.  He  has  ap- 
parently made  up  his  mind  that  he  wants 
deliberate  consideration.  But  I  know 
the  double  sense  in  which  those  terms 
are  used.  I  strongly  suspect  that  what 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  wants  to  do 
Is  to  kill  the  bill  by  bottling  It  up  In  the 
committee  for  as  long  as  possible. 

We  are  facing,  in  general,  a  slowdown 
legislatively — a  slowdown  on  appropria- 
tion bills,  a  slowdown  In  civil  rights,  a 
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slowdown  on  the  tax  bill.  Certjaln 
Senators  desire  to  tie  the  Senate  up  so 
that  the  administration  program  canpot 
get  through.  I  am  not  one  of  those^  I 
differ  with  some  features  of  the  bill  as 
it  came  from  the  House.  If  it  were  held 
in  its  present  form,  I  would  expect  to 
vote  for  it.  If  it  is  made  much  worse,  I 
may  vote  against  it.  But  I  do  beli^eve 
that  we  should  proceed  to  consider  it. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  re^y 
to  testify  tomorrow.  I  see  no  rea^n 
why  we  should  not  get  on  with  the  biisi- 
ness.  As  I  have  said.  I  apologize  to  the 
chairman  of  the  F'inance  Committee  for 
mentioning  the  subject  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  I  had  hoped  to  do  this  ih  a 
much  more  gentlemanly  fashion.  But 
since  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  pre- 
cipitated the  discussion,  I  did  not  ieel 
that  I  should  remain  silent. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  With  the  same 
understanding,  I  yield  very  briefly  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  if  |the 
country  could  afford  a  $11  billion  reduc- 
tion in  revenue,  there  would  be  a  typf  of 
tax  reform  and  tax  revision  bill  whidh  I 
could  and  would  support.  But  when  we 
have  a  national  debt  of  more  than  $300 
billion,  when  we  have  the  second  largest 
peacetime  deficit  in  history,  and  w)ien 
the  President  is  on  an  across-the-natjion 
tour  advocating  larger  and  not  lesser  ex- 
penditures for  next  year  and  the  yiear 
after,  I  believe  it  is  fiscal  irresponsibillity. 
if  I  may  use  that  term,  to  reduce  the 
Government  revenue  by  $11  billion. 

If  we  could  afford  it.  the  big  reduction 
in  rates  provided  for  in  the  bill  should 
be  accompanied  by  much-needed  re- 
forms, which  have  been  jettisoned  in  the 
process. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  agree. 

Mr.  GOFIE.  How  do  we  bring  about 
a  wise  and  adequate  tax  measure?  Kot 
by  a  rush -up  job,  permitting  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  start  to  testify 
tomorrow.  It  seems  to  me  that  members 
of  the  Finance  Committee  deserve  an 
opportunity  to  understand  the  contents 
of  the  bill  in  order  that  we  may  c^e- 
fully  and  adequately  examine  the  Wit- 
nesses who  come  before  the  commitiee. 
If  the  Senator  suspects  that  I  desire  to 
delay  the  bill.  I  shall  remove  his  suspi- 
cion. I  wish  to  kill  it  in  its  present  f  o  rm. 
It  is  unsound.  The  country  canfiot 
afford  it.  In  my  opinion  it  would  shock 
international  confidence  in  the  sound- 
ness of  the  dollar.  It  would  increase  the 
budget  deficit  and  we  would  have  to  b(or- 
row  the  necessary  money  to  provide  for 
tax  cuts. 

What  sense  does  that  make?  [ 

Moreover,  instead  of  stimulating  the 
economy  in  the  most  effective  way,  the 
proposed  legislation  would  be  a  hit-or- 
miss,  ineffective  way. 

U  I  could  support  that  kind  of  redjic- 
tion  in  governmental  revenue  as  a  neces- 
sary means  of  stimulating  the  econo^ny. 
I  would  want  to  reduce  taxes  in  area$  in 
which  consumer  demand  would  be  In- 
creased and  expenditiires  would  be  grejat- 
er  by  consimiers.    So  if  it  Is  insisted  that 


we  quickly  reduce  revenue  by  the  amount 
proposed.  I  shall  offer  as  a  substitute  an 
increase  in  the  personal  exemption  for 
each  taxpayer  and  for  each  dependent 
from  $600  to  $800  or  $900. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  most  un- 
realistic provision  in  our  tax  code.  The 
personal  exemption  was  $800  in  1940, 
when  the  cost  of  living  was  less  than 
half  what  it  is  now. 

Ask  any  parent  who  has  tried  to  edu- 
cate a  child  if  it  can  be  done  for  $600 
a  year. 

Senators  should  understand  that  I 
would  vote  against  this  monumental  re- 
duction in  Government  revenue  in  what- 
ever form  it  came,  because  I  think  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  our  national  econ- 
omy, dangerous  to  our  international 
prestige,  and  dangerous  to  the  sound- 
ness of  our  currency.  But  If  we  must 
have  it,  I  want  to  give  tax  relief  where 
it  is  needed  most,  to  the  parents  who 
have  the  greatest  number  of  children. 
This  would  actually  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy. 

What  good  will  it  do  to  give  Herur 
Ford  an  extra  $1  million  a  year  income 
after  taxes?  He  might  build  another 
yacht  in  Holland. 

This  proposal  deserves  careful  con- 
sideration. I  do  not  want  to  vote  for 
any  motion  to  set  an  arbitrary  limit  on 
the  careful  consideration  of  this  measure 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  to  say.  having  heard  some  discus- 
sion of  an  8 -month  delay  which  might 
be  possible  when  we  begin  the  tax  re- 
duction debate,  that  I  shall  have  to  de- 
cline to  yield  further  on  the  subject  of 
taxation. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one-half  minute? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  very  sorry,  but 
I  must  decline. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nelson  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  de- 
clines to  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  I  have  been 
reasonably  considerate  of  all  Senators 
concerned. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1964 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  6754)  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1964,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Sir.  President,  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware  is,  as  usual,  in  his  seat 
in  the  Senate  dining  this  debate. 

Yesterday  I  asked  for  unanimous  con- 
sent on  a  certain  matter.  I  am  about  to 
renew  that  request.  As  I  understood,  it 
was  objected  to  only  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware.  I  shall  renew 
it,  in  the  hope  that  the  Senator  may 
have  changed  his  mind. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 


agreed  to  en  bloc;  that  the  bill  as  thus 
amended  be  considered  as  original  text 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment;  and  that 
no  points  of  order  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  assure  the  Senator  from  Florida  that  I 
wish  to  coof)erate,  and  I  will  cooperate  in 
agreeing  to  his  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest if  there  is  no  further  misunder- 
standing on  the  point  which  I  raised  yes- 
terday. 

If  the  Senator  will  bear  with  me,  I 
should  like  to  repeat  the  argiunent  which 
I  was  making  yesterday.  If  there  is  no 
exception  being  taken  to  my  statements, 
then  I  shall  withdraw  any  objection  to 
considering  the  amendments  en  bloc. 

The  reason  I  objected  yesterday  was 
because  I  thought  there  was  a  matter 
which  deserved  to  be  straightened  out  in 
the  Congress  in  order  that  we  could  give 
to  the  American  taxpayers  the  true  pic- 
ture as  to  the  actual  cost  of  operating 
this  program. 

I  emphasize  again  that  in  making  this 
statement  that  the  true  picture  was  not 
being  given  to  the  taxpayers,  I  am  in  no 
way  reflecting  upon  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  upon  the  committee  itself, 
because  I  find  no  fault  with  the  bill  or 
with  the  report  made  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  What  I  find  fault  with 
is  the  false  claim  of  this  administration 
that  it  has  reduced  the  cost  in  fiscal  1964 
of  administering  the  agricultural  pro- 
gram by  $928  million.  I  Insist  that  that 
is  a  false  claim  and  cannot  be  suppoiled 
by  the  facts. 

I  objected  to  this  same  ix>int  in  Jan- 
uary. I  am  renewing  my  objection  again 
today,  because  this  Is  the  place  to  docu- 
ment It  or  to  prove  that  it  is  correct.  We 
now  have  before  us  the  agriculture  ap- 
propriations bill. 

On  January  14  of  this  year.  President 
Kennedy  presented  liefore  a  joint  session 
of  Congress  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage.  I  wish  to  quote  from  that  message : 

In  submitting  a  tax  program  •  •  •  and  In 
recognition  of  the  need  to  control  expendi- 
tures— I  win  shortly  submit  a  fiscal  1964  ad- 
ministrative budget  which,  while  allowing  for 
needed  rises  In  defense,  space,  and  fixed  In- 
terest charges,  holds  total  expenditiires  for 
all  other  purposes  below  this  year's  level. 

Three  days  later,  on  January  17,  he 
submitted  to  the  Congress  the  budget, 
which  I  have  In  my  hand,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964. 

On  page  41  of  that  budget  Senators 
will  find  that  the  President,  in  listing  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  comparing  the  fiscal  year 
1963  appropriations  with  the  budget  re- 
quest for  this  year,  claims  a  reduction  of 
$928  million.  I  said  at  the  time  that  that 
claim  was  false.  To  prove  that  It  Is  false 
I  refer  to  the  report  which  Is  before  the 
Senate  on  the  bill  now  pending. 

On  page  1  of  Report  No.  497,  Calendar 
No.  476,  accompanying  the  bill,  H  Jl.  6754, 
information  in  this  regard  Is  given.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  front  page 
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of  this  report  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  UoLXJiND,  Fhom  thk  Comicittek  on  Ap- 
propriations,   BUBMITTKD    THK    FOLLOWING 
Report  (To  Accompany  H.B.  6754) 
The     Committee     on     Appropriations,     to 
which  was  referred  the  bill  (H.R.  6754)  mak- 
ing  appropriations    for   the    Department   of 
Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year   ending   June    30,    1964,    and    for    other 
purposes,  report  the  same  to  the  Senate  with 
various   amendments   and  present    herewith 
Information  relative  to  the  changes  made: 

Amount  of  bill  as  passed 
House  (direct  appropria- 
tions) _.. %b,  979,  467,  000 

Amount  of  Increase  by  Sen- 
ate committee  (net) 67,281,340 

Amount  of  bill  as  re- 
ported to  Senate 6,046,738.340 

Amoxint    of    appropriations, 

1963 - 6,  007,  599,  910 

Amount     of     estimates     for 

1964 8,  368,755.000 

The  bill  as  reported  to  the 
Senate : 
Over  the  appropriations 

for  1963 39.138,430 

Under      the      estimates 

for  1964- -.         322,016,660 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  quote 
from  the  rer>ort: 

Amount  of  bill  as  reported  to  Senate. 
$6,046,738,340. 

The  committee  further  states  that  the 
amount  of  appropriations  last  year  was 
$6,007,599,910.  and  that  the  bill  which  is 
before  the  Senate  compared  to  last  year 
carries  an  increase  of  $39,138,430,  which 
is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  budget 
claim  that  there  has  been  a  $928  miUion 
reduction. 

The  difference  in  the  figures  arises 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  did  not  submit  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  Congress 
a  request  for  the  restoration  of  the  full 
loss  that  has  been  sustained  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  This  Is  not 
an  unusual  practice.  That  figure  has 
been  omitted  In  previous  years,  but  It  Is 
unusual  for  an  administration  to  dis- 
tort these  facts  for  the  deliberate  pur- 
pose of  deceiving  the  voters. 

The  total  accumulated  unrestored 
losses,  as  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  ap- 
proximate $7,799  million.  This  is  de- 
scribid  on  page  10  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corp>oration's  report  of  May  31, 
1963,  as  unrestored,  realized  losses. 
These  are  losses  which  have  actually 
been  sustained  on  commodities  sold  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
They  have  been  disposed  of.  They  aie 
gone.  The  losses  are  sustained.  The 
fact  that  this  appropriation  bill  does  not 
embrace  all  of  the  funds  necessary  to 
write  off  the  cost  of  the  program  in  no 
way  means  that  the  taxpayers  have 
saved  that  money. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
yield  In  just  a  moment 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  here  today  is 
to  establish  beyond  any  contradiction  the 
fact  that  contrary  to  what  the  Bureau 
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of  the  Budget  said  and  contrary  to  what 
the  President  is  saying  in  his  political 
speeches  the  appropriation  bill  to  cover 
the  appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  this  year  will  cost  the  tax- 
payers more  money  than  it  did  last  year. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
5ield  to  the  ranking  minority  Member  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young  1. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

The  figure  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  uses  of  $7  billion  does 
include  some  programs  which  really  are 
not  agricultural  programs,  such  as  the 
school  lunch  and  milk  programs,  and  our 
giveaway  programs  of  food  for  foreign 
countries  and  sales  for  foreign  curren- 
cies under  Public  Law  480.  I  believe  these 
and  other  similar  programs  make  up 
about  half  of  the  $7  billion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
know  the  exact  figure,  but  the  analysis 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  Is  cor- 
rect. The  figure  of  unrestored  but  re- 
alized losses  does  Include  many  programs 
which  should  not  be  charged  to  the 
American  farmers.  The  school  lunch 
program  cost  Is  included.  Certainly  the 
school  lunch  program  should  not  be 
charged  to  the  farmers.  Likewise,  there 
is  a  charge  for  all  the  free  food  which  Is 
given  away  under  our  welfare  programs. 
That  is  charged  up  to  our  farmers. 
There  are  many  sales  under  Public  Law 
480.  There  Is  an  argument  as  to  how 
much  of  that  Is  really  foreign  aid  or  an 
agricultural  program. 

I  agree  fully  that  it  is  not  correct  to  say 
that  all  of  this  $7  billion  accumulated  loss 
should  be  charged  to  the  American  farm- 
er. I  am  glad  the  Senator  has  raised  that 
point. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that,  so  far 
as  the  taxpayers  are  concerned,  dollars 
have  been  spent,  and  losses  have  been 
sustained.  For  proper  accounting  they 
should  t>e  Included  as  a  part  of  the  ex- 
F>enses  as  we  go  forward;  otherwise  it 
will  be  giving  a  false  Impression  to  the 
taxpayers — I  suspect  with  an  eye  on  the 
voters — when  they  say,  "See  how  we  are 
reducing  expenditures  for  the  agricul- 
tural programs  because  we  are  not  asking 
for  appropriations  as  big  as  last  year." 

The  reason  why  they  were  not  asking 
for  appropriations  as  big  as  last  year  is 
that  they  are  not  paying  the  bills,  but  the 
bills  must  be  met.  They  have  been  con- 
tracted for,  the  losses  have  been  sus- 
tained, and  it  is  only  postponing  the  day 
of  reckoning. 

If  there  Is  no  contradiction  to  my 
charge  that  the  Budget  Bureau  and  the 
administration  have  been  making  a  false 
claim  In  this  connection  and  if  no  Sen- 
ator raises  objection  to  the  point  I  am 
malting,  I  will  agree  to  allow  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc.  But  If  any 
Senator  says  that  this  represents  a  $928 
million  saving,  I  will  go  through  the  bill 
piece  by  piece  and  try  to  find  this  imagi- 
nary savings.  I  have  not  found  it.  I  do 
not  think  anyone  else  can  find  it. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  never 
asserted  that  there  was  such  a  saving. 
He  frankly  reported  that  the  bill  calls 


for  an  Increase  of  some  $39  million.    He 
made  a  very  proper  report. 

It  is  the  administration  which  has 
been  trying  to  fool  the  American  people. 

I  complimented  the  Senator  on  being 
factual  in  reporting  the  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate, but  I  want  the  Budget  Bureau,  the 
President,  and  other  administration  offi- 
cials to  be  equally  factual  when  telling 
the  voters  what  they  are  spending.  They 
cannot  get  away  with  these  false  claims 
when  every  single  department  of  Gov- 
ernment is  asking  for  more  money  than 
last  year. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  ask- 
ing for  more,  as  everybody  now  seems  to 
agree. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  is  ask- 
ing for  $150  million  more  this  year.  The 
Department  wants  to  add  3,497  new  em- 
ployees. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  asking  for  $694  million 
more  than  last  year  and  an  Increase  In 
their  payroll  of  5.931  employees. 

The  Justice  Department  asked  for  an 
Increase  of  $20  million  over  last  year 
and.  in  addition,  765  new  employees. 

The  Labor  Department  wants  $194 
million  extra  money  and  1,293  new  em- 
ployees. 

The  Greneral  Services  Administration 
wants  $62  million  more  than  last  year 
and  wants  to  add  3,208  new  employees. 

The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
ministration wants  802  more  employees. 

The  Treasury  Department  wants  to 
add  4,149  new  employees  with  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  $421  million. 

The  President  asked  for  $111  million 
over  and  above  last  year  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
that  Department  wants  to  add  3,999  new 
employees. 

Altogether,  the  Budget  Bureau  Is  ask- 
ing Congress  to  give  them  extra  money 
to  enable  them  to  add  36,429  additional 
employees  to  the  Federal  payroll.  Prior 
to  this  they  had  already  added  152,291 
extra  employees. 

I  take  strong  exception  to  the  Presi- 
dent's backhanded  claim  that  he  has  not 
Increased  the  Federal  payroll.  That 
statement  cannot  be  supported  by  the 
f£w:ts.  The  President  has  said  there  are 
fewer  civilian  employees  on  the  payroll 
today  than  there  were  10  years  ago,  in 
1953.  What  does  that  prove?  In  early 
1953  a  war  was  in  progress  In  Korea,  and 
the  Government  had  an  unusually  large 
num.ber  of  civilian  employees  in  the  De- 
fense Department.  Certainly  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  going  to  compare  the  number 
of  employees  today  with  the  number  dur- 
ing war  years;  152,291  employees  were 
added  to  the  payroll  in  the  first  30 
months  of  this  administration,  and  they 
are  still  being  added  at  the  rate  of  around 
5,000  a  month.  I  do  not  intend  to  let 
the  administration  get  by  with  false  as- 
sertions that  it  is  making  great  strides 
in  economy  when  it  is  spending  more 
money  In  every  single  Department  of 
Government. 

There  were  2,509,028  employees  on  the 
Federal  payroll  on  June  30,  1963.  On 
January  1, 1961,  there  -were  2.356,737. 

That  means  that  In  the  first  30  months 
President  Kennedy  had  been  in  ofiBce 
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he  ha&  added  152^1  employees,  or  an 
addition  of  5,000  a  month.  That  is  IJZSO 
every  week.  On  the  basis  of  a  5-day,  40- 
hour  workweek,  he  Is  adding  260  em- 
ployees every  day.  Or,  reducing  the  fig- 
ure still  further,  for  every  2  minutes  he 
has  been  in  ofDce,  on  the  basis  of  a  5-day. 
40 -hour  workweek,  he  has  been  adding  1 
additional  employee. 

Yet  he  says.  "See  how  we  are  reduc- 
ing expenditures."  They  are  not  reduc- 
ing expenditures.  This  is  the  most  ex- 
travagant administration  ever  to  hold 
public  offlce.  No  man  who  operates  a 
business  would  ever  operate  in  that  way. 
I  never  had  the  opportunity  to  go  to  Har- 
vard but  the  school  I  attended,  the 
School  of  Hard  Knocks,  taught  me  that 
I  carmot  conduct  my  business  by  con- 
tinually sp>ending  more  than  my  income. 
Neither  can  the  Federal  Government. 

This  administration  for  fiscal  1964  has 
the  highest  budget  that  has  ever  been 
submitted  in  the  history  of  the  Congress  j 
of  the  United  States.  This  year  it  ex-i 
ceeds  the  record  budgets  during  World 
War  n.  This  is  the  most  spendthrift 
administration  that  has  ever  been  in 
Washington. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  anyone  who 
claims  that  the  administration  is  sav- 
ing money.  But  if  Senators  accept  the 
statement  which  I  have  just  made  I  will 
not  object  to  the  Senator  from  Florida's 
obtaining  consent,  in  the  interest  of  or- 
derly procedure,  to  approve  the  amend- 
ments en  bloc,  with  the  full  explanation 
that  the  bill,  when  passed,  calls  for  in- 
creases In  appropriations  over  last  year. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  has  made  a 
fair  report  to  the  Senate,  and  I  compli 
ment  him  on  it.  I  hope  the  President 
as  well  as  other  administrative  oflBcials 
will  take  due  notice  of  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re 
quest? 


Budget  expenditures  of   U.S.   Deportment  of  Agn'cidliire   (based  on   196',  budget) 

[In  millions  of  dollur.s] 


Progmns  having  multiple  benefits  and  not  directly  chari  ;e- 
able  to  the  Carmer: 

Projframs  havinE  foreign  relations  and  defense  aspec^ 
includinR  F*ubUc  Law  480 

Food  distribution  programs.  Including  the  program  br 
removal  of  surplus  aigricultural  conunodlties,  school 
lunch,  and  special  milk     

Investment  in  RE  A  and  FHA  loans,  which  are  subject 
to  repayment -- 

Long-range  prrnjrams  for  the  improvement  o.  agricil 
tural  resources,  including  research,  meat  inspects  n 
dLsease  and  pest  control,  eilucation,  market  devel<  p 
ment  and  services,  protection  of  .ooil  and  water  |^e- 
souroes,  and  forest  and  public  land  management. 


Total - 


I  Reflects  budget  amendment  in  H.  Doc.  81. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  now  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  merely  wish  to  remind 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Agricultural  Appropriations  that 
when  Mr.  Benson  was  Secretary  of  Agri- 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  yield  first  to  the  distingruished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  no  disagreement  with 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  when  he 
talks  about  increased  expenditures  by 
the  Government.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Appropriations,  under  the 
leadei-ship  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Holland]  did  as  good  a  job  as  it 
possibly  could.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida did  a  painstaking  job  on  the  bill. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  able  and  con- 
scientious Members  of  the  Senate.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  more  capable  Senator. 

One  of  the  problems  is  that  Congress 
has  piled  additional  functions  on  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  For  example. 
In  years  past  billions  of  dollars  were  ap- 
propriated under  the  foreign  aid  program 
for  foreign  countries  to  buy  food  from 
us.  Now  all  this  expendituie  is  piled  on 
the  Agriculture  Department,  and  it 
comes  to  Congress  as  a  charge  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  price 
support  program,  when  actually  such  ex- 
penditures should  be  charged  to  the  for- 
eign aid  program. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
will  agree  with  that  statement. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  fully 
agree  with  it.  I  have  been  looking  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  we  could  separate 
some  of  the  costs.  I  talked  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  about  It  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  we  could,  as  a 
private  project  if  nothing  else,  break  the 
costs  down. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  North  E>akota 
in  complimenting  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  as  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, for  the  work  he  has  done,  not  only 


this  year,  but  In  past  years.  I  compli- 
ment him  particularly  for  his  factual 
report  of  what  Is  being  done. 

Perhapw  increases  for  some  of  the  pro- 
grams can  be  justified.  But  all  I  am 
saying  Is  that  I  exp>ect  the  President, 
the  Budget  Bureau,  and  all  the  other  offi- 
cials to  tell  the  truth  when  they  speak 
to  the  American  taxpayers.  They  should 
admit  that  this  program  and  every  other 
program  is  costing  more  than  they  did 
last  year. 

Let  no  one  be  under  any  Illusions — this 
is  the  most  extravagant  and  spendthrift 
administration  that  has  ever  had  con- 
trol of  our  Government.  They  appear  to 
have  very  little  conception  of  sound  eco- 
nomics. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  kind  statements  of  both  my 
colleagues. 

I  note  standing  on  his  feet  the  dean  of 
the  legislative  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  on  the  minority  side,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken]. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  wanted  to  get  an  insertion 
into  the  Record. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield,  then,  to  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  table  giving 
a  breakdown  of  the  various  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  indicat- 
ing various  programs  having  multiple 
loenefits  to  the  public.  There  are  also 
data  showing  programs  predominantly 
beneficial  to  the  farmer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Fiscal 
year 
ltf6J 

Esti- 
mated 
fiscal 
year 
1963 

Esti- 
mated 
fiscal 
year 
1964  > 

2.061 

1.866 

2,016 

4«0 

480 

499 

499 

611 

448 

849 

939 

994 

3,850 

3.886 

3.967 

Programs  predominantly  for  the  ijcneflt  of  the  farmer: 

AgriCTilturnl  cnnservution  program 

Conservation  reserve  program........ ...._.... 

Laud-use  adjustment  program 

CCC  price  supjwrt ,  supply  and  rclate<l  programs,  and 
National  Wool  .^ct, acreage  allotmenl.sand  marketing 
quotas,  and   special  agricultural  conservation  and 

adju-stmcnt  programs 

Sugar  Act  program 


Total. 


Grand  total  - 


Fiscal 

year 

19«2 


269 
344 


2,117 
80 


2.810 


6,669 


Estl- 
niatiHi 
fl.Kcal 
year 
1963 


231 

308 
C 


.980 

82 


Estl- 
niatiMl 
flsrnl 
year 
1964  > 


214 

2U4 

19 


i.yh: 

84 


,607 
.498 


6.iV55 


culture  he  submitted  a  breakdown  of  ag- 
ricultural appropriations  to  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee.  At  that  time 
agricultural  appropriations  were  about 
$6  billion  a  year.  Mr.  Benson's  break- 
down showed  that  approximately  half 
of  that  amount,  or  $3  billion,  was  prop- 


erly chargeable  to  the  general  public  in- 
stead of  to  American  agriculture. 
Nevertheless,  the  custom  had  grown  up 
through  the  years  of  attaching  every- 
thing that  could  possibly  be  added  to  the 
agricultural  appropriation  bill,  with  the 
assurance  that  everything  would  prob- 
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ably  be  accepted  by  Congress.  In  that 
way  approximately  half  of  the  agricul- 
tural appropriations  of  today  could  very 
properly  be  charged  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices, the  State  Department,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  perhaps  many  other  departments  of 
the  Government. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  Senator  s  comment  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. The  propwrtion  Is  probably  more 
than  half. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Out  of  a  total  bill 
of  about  $6  billion,  more  than  half  is 
chargeable  to  objectives  that  all  of  vis 
agree  are  commendable  and  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Over  the  years,  as  the 
appropriations  for  research  have  been 
increased,  the  increase  has  been  used  for 
consumer  research  and  for  processing 
and  marketing  research,  rather  than 
production  research. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]  ? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  reply  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Delaware,  all  I 
can  say  Is  that  the  facts  developed  by 
our  committee  are  truthfully  stated  In 
the  reixjrt.  We  are  under  the  budget 
estimate  for  this  fiscal  year  by  $322  mil- 
lion plus.  We  are  over  the  entire  appro- 
priations for  1963  by  $39  million  plus. 
The  remaining  figures  with  reference  to 
the  bill — and  we  believe  them  to  be  com- 
pletely correct — are  stated  on  page  1  of 
the  report. 

As  to  the  point  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware,  I  believe 
he  is  talking  about  expenditures  In  the 
last  fiscal  year  as  compared  with  pro- 
posed expenditures  in  the  next  year. 
Our  committee  does  not  deal  with  that 
subject.  It  deals  with  appropriations. 
It  deals  with  the  budget  request,  and 
that  part  of  the  request  that  we  find  to 
be  justified  and  which  we  recommend  to 
the  Senate  as  being  appropriate  to  be 
the  subject  of  the  appropriation  bill;  also 
a  few  additional  items  not  to  be  found 
in  the  budget,  but  which  we  added  to  the 
bUl. 

We  shall  have  to  stand  on  our  report. 
In  which  It  is  very  clearly  stated  that  we 
are  over  the  entire  appropriations  for 
1963  for  these  various  objectives  by  $39 
million  plus. 

I  do  not  care  to  go  Into  the  subject  of 
comparative  dollar  expenditures,  first, 
because  we  do  not  have  mastery  of  those 
figures,  next,  because  the  estimate  of  the 
expenditures  that  will  be  made  In  1964 
will  be  completely  beyond  the  grasp  of 
the  committee.  Inasmuch  as  we  do  not 
know  what  proportion  of  the  funds  it  is 
proposed  to  spend  in  the  remaining  9 
months  of  the  year;  nor  do  we  know  what 
proportion  of  the  funds  that  still  remain 
in  the  various  agencies  within  the  De- 
partment Is  proposed  to  be  expended. 

Therefore,  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  will  be  satisfied  with  this  state- 
ment, and  will  permit  the  Senate  to  pro- 
ceed In  the  method  that  is  regularly  fol- 


lowed In  connection  with  appropriation 
bills. 

First  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  rep>eat  the  figures  which  he  has 
given  about  the  number  of  new  em- 
ployees that  will  go  on  the  Federal  pay- 
roll if  the  budget  of  the  Government  is 
accepted,  and  also  what  the  increased 
cost  will  be,  not  only  for  the  employees 
but  also  for  other  expenditures  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  ad- 
ditional employees  that  are  asked  for 
in  the  fiscal  1964  budget,  as  submitted 
to  Congress  on  January  20,  is  36,492  over 
and  above  the  employees  already  on  the 
payroll.  As  I  pointed  out  before,  the 
administration  has  already  added  152,291 
additional  employees  between  January 
1,  1961,  and  June  30  of  this  year.  I  do 
not  have  the  figures  as  to  what  has  been 
done  since  June  30. 

When  the  President,  in  his  speeches, 
is  claiming  that  the  payroll  has  been  re- 
duced as  compared  to  1953,  he  is  going 
back  10  years,  to  a  period  when  we  were 
engaged  in  a  war  in  Korea. 

That  is  no  basis  for  a  comparison,  and 
It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  even  to  get 
that  comparison  he  had  to  go  back  to 
an  earlier  Democratic  administration. 

I  am  comparing  today's  situation  with 
what  it  was  when  the  President  took 
office.  He  has  added  extra  Federal  em- 
ployees at  the  rate  of  5,000  per  month 
for  every  month  he  has  been  in  office. 

Anyone  who  goes  through  the  budget 
line  by  line  will  find  that  there  is  a  re- 
quest for  Increased  appropriations  In 
every  department  of  the  Government, 
from  top  to  bottom. 

In  the  face  of  this  record  the  Presi- 
dent claims  that  he  is  saving  $928  mil- 
lion on  agriculture.  That  is  a  false 
claim.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
frankly  states  that  he  is  asking  for  an 
appropriation  which  is  $39  million  above 
last  year's  appropriation  and  thereby 
disproves  the  President's  claim.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  been  honest 
and  fair  in  presenting  the  report  and 
I  shall  withdraw  my  objection  to  con- 
sidering the  amendments  en  bloc. 

The  only  reason  why  I  objected  yes- 
terday was  that  the  President  had  made 
this  false  claim  and  I  intended  to  prove 
It  false.  Had  there  been  any  difference 
of  opinion  or  had  any  Senator  taken 
exception  to  my  statement  that  the  $928 
million  claimed  saving  was  false  I  would 
Insist  on  going  through  the  bill  item  by 
item,  to  have  him  show  me  where  that 
saving  was.  I  could  not  find  it.  and 
neither  can  anyone  else.  I  withdraw 
my  objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
amendments  en  bloc.  As  I  said  before, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  has  confirmed 
that  the  requested  appropriations  are 
above  last  year's  appropriation.  I^at  is 
true  of  every  agency  of  the  Government. 

The  fact  that  now  the  administration 
is  asking  for  a  tax  cut  on  top  of  these 
large  deficits  is  absolutely  ridiculous  and 
Irresponsible.  However,  I  will  not  take 
the  time  of  the  Senate  to  start  a  tax 
argument. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Florida? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  another  question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  explore  this 
subject.  To  obtain  a  correct  figure  on 
the  number  of  new  employees  placed  on 
the  payroll  since  January  1,  1961,  and 
the  number  that  will  be  employed  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1964.  it  is  necessary 
to  take  the  figure  of  152,291,  the  number 
that  was  placed  on  the  payroll  up  to 
June  30  of  this  year,  and  add  to  that 
figure  the  figure  of  36.492,  which  is  the 
figure  envisioned  by  the  money  asked 
for  in  the  1964  budget.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  would  make  a 
total  of  188,783  additional  employees. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  With  reference  to 
the  36,492  that  are  intended  to  be  added 
in  fiscal  year  1964,  what  is  the  present 
average  salary?  Has  the  Senator  made 
that  calculation? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
not  calculated  It  to  see  what  It  would 
amount  to  In  dollars.  Of  course.  It  will 
call  for  additional  appropriations ;  there 
is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  calculate  it  in  this 
way:  I  assimie  the  average  salary  is 
$6,000.  That  means  an  additional  $202 
million  for  the  next  fiscal  year  alone. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
not  calculated  It.  The  point  I  was  mak- 
ing is  that  It  was  not  possible  to  Increase 
expenditures  in  every  department  of 
Government,  add  additional  employees 
over  and  above  the  number  that  were 
employed  pre\iously,  keep  spending 
more  and  more  money,  and  then  say, 
"We  are  cutting  down  expenditures."  I 
do  not  intend  to  sit  back  and  let  any- 
one— either  the  President  or  any  other 
official — get  away  with  creating  that 
false  impression. 

I  appreciate  the  tolerance  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  I  am  sorry  to  have 
caused  him  delay. 

Since  no  Senator  has  taken  exception 
to  my  remarks  here  today,  since  Sena- 
tors are  willing  to  aMy^ept  the  fact  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  erroneous 
In  Its  earlier  claim.  I  withdraw  my  ob- 
jection to  the  consideration  of  the 
amendments  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  that  the  committee  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  en  bloc?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are,  as  follows: 

On  pag«  3,  line  9,  after  the  word  "utiliza- 
tion", to  strike  out  "marketing,";  in  line  24, 
after  the  word  "for",  to  etrlke  out  "five"  and 
insert  "two",  and  In  line  25,  after  the  word 
"exceed",  to  strike  out  '•$40,000"  and  Insert 
"$60,000". 

On  pa^  3,  line  8,  after  the  word  "prod- 
ucts", to  strike  out  "agricultxiral  marketing 
and  distribution,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
Including  related  cost  and  efficiency  evalua- 
tions;"; In  liae  14,  after  the  figures  "$100". 
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to  strike  out  "$94,045,000"  and  Insert  "$91,- 
811,700";  In  line  18.  after  tiie  amendment 
Just  above  stated,  to  strike  out  ":  plus  $400,- 
000.  to  remain  available  until  expended,  for 
construction,  alteration,  and  equipping  of 
facilities;  in  all  $94,445,000:  Provided,  That, 
in  addition,  not  more  than  $5,000,000  may  be 
transferred  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  this  appropriation,  in  accordance 
with  the  Act  of  June  29.  1948  (15  U.S.C. 
714b),  for  cost  of  production  and  other  re- 
search designed  to  decrease  the  present  or 
futvire  investment  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  in  agricultural  commodities, 
such  research  to  be  conducted  through  con- 
tracts and  grants  as  authorized  by  the  Act 
of  August  14,  1946,  as  amended"  and  in  lieu 
thereof,  to  Insert  a  colon  and  "Provided. 
That,  in  addition,  not  to  exceed  $36,000,000 
may  be  transferred  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  this  appropriation,  in 
accordance  with  the  Act  of  June  29,  1948  (15 
use.  714b) ,  for  utilization  research  and  de- 
velopment, cost  of  production  research,  and 
other  related  research  designed  to  reduce  sur- 
plus commodities  held  or  to  be  held  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  such 
amo\ints  as  are  required  for  the  construc- 
tion, alteration,  and  equipping  of  research 
facilities  for  utilization  research  and  develop- 
ment shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended;". 

On  page  5.  line  2,  after  "(21  U.S.C. 
H4b-c)".  to  strike  out  "$59,505,000"  and  in- 
sert "$66,821,500".  and  in  line  9,  after  "per 
centum",  to  insert  a  colon  and  "Provided 
further.  That  no  fimds  shall  be  available  for 
carrying  out  the  screwworm  eradication  pro- 
gram that  does  not  require  minimum  match- 
ing by  State  or  local  sources  of  at  least  50 
per  centum  of  the  expenses  of  production, 
irradiation,  and  release  of  the  screwworm 
flies". 

On  page  6,  line  6,  after  the  word  "butter", 
to  strike  out  "$27,638,000"  and  Insert 
"$28,126.250 '. 

On  page  6,  after  line   15,  to  Insert: 

"SALAAIXS      AND      EXPENSES       (SPECIAL     rOREIGN 
CmiRENCT    PBOGRAM) 

"For  purchase  of  foreign  currencies  which 
accrue  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1704),  for  market  devel- 
opment research  authorized  by  section  104(a) 
and  for  agricultural  and  forestry  research 
and  other  functions  related  thereto  author- 
ized by  section  104 (k)  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1704(a)  (k)),  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  $2,500,000: 
Provided,  That  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available,  In  addition  to  other  appropriations 
for  these  purposes,  for  the  purchase  of  the 
foregoing  currencies:  Provided  further,  That 
funds  appropriated  herein  shall  be  used  to 
purchase  such  foreign  currencies  as  the  De- 
partment determines  are  needed  and  can  be 
used  most  effectively  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  and  such  foreign 
currencies  shall,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  104(a).  be  set  aside  for  sale  to 
the  Department  before  foreign  currencies 
which  accrue  under  said  title  I  are  made 
available  for  other  United  States  uses:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  not  to  exceed  $25,(X)0  of 
this  appropriation  shall  be  available  for  pur- 
chase of  foreign  currencies  for  expenses  of 
employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence 
of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944 
(6  U.S.C.  574),  as  amended  by  section  16 
of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (5  U.S.C.  65a) ." 

On  page  7.  line  21,  after  the  word  "includ- 
ing", to  strike  out  "$38,113,000"  and  Insert 
"$40,613,000".  and  on  page  8.  line  14.  to  strike 
out  "$40383,000"  and  insert  "$42,883,000-. 

On  pMige  8.  at  the  beginning  of  line  22.  to 
strike  out  "$63,020,000"  and  Insert  "$68,430,- 
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000",  and  on  page  9.  line  3.  after  the  word 
"all",  to  strike  out  "$64,590,000"  and  insert 
"$70,000,000". 

On  page  9,  line  13,  after  the  word  "em- 
ployees", to  strike  out  "$7,110,000"  and  in- 
sert "$7,435,000". 

On  page  10,  line  10,  after  "(7  U.S.C.  1621- 
1627)".  to  strike  out  "$1,195,000"  and  Insert 
"$1,201,000". 

On  page  10.  line  23.  after  the  word  "air- 
craft", to  strike  out  "$97,480,000"  and  Insert 
"$99,000,000". 

On  page  12,  line  10,  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", to  strike  out  "$63,222,000"  and  in- 
sert "$63,992,000". 

On  page  13,  line  23,  after  "(16  U.S.C. 
590p) ",  to  strike  out  "$12,994,000"  and  Insert 
"$14,640,000". 

On  page  15,  line  10,  after  the  word  "prod- 
ucts", to  strike  out  "$9,832,000"  and  Insert 
"$9,965,700". 

On  page  16,  line  8,  after  the  word  "laws", 
to  strike  out  "$11,079,000"'  and  insert 
"$11,486,000". 

On  page  16,  after  line  12,  to  strike  out: 

"MAKKETINC    SERVICES 

"For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  on  serv- 
ices related  to  agricultxiral  marketing  and 
distribution  as  authorized  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.C.  1621- 
1627)  and  other  laws,  including  the  adminis- 
tration of  marketing  regulatory  acts  con- 
nected therewith  and  for  administration  and 
coordination  of  payments  to  States;  and  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  for  field  em- 
ployment pursuant  to  section  706(a)  of  the 
Organic  Act  of  1944  (5  U.S.C.  574),  and 
not  to  exceed  $25,000  shall  be  available  for 
employment  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $75  per 
diem  under  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2, 
1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a),  In  carrying  out  section 
201(a)  to  201(d),  inclusive,  of  Utle  II  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7 
U.S.C.  1291)  and  section  203(J)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Act  of  1946;  $37,061,000." 

And  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert : 

"maxkettng  research  and  service 
"For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  on  re- 
search and  service  to  improve  and  develop 
marketing  and  distribution  relating  to  agri- 
culture as  authorized  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.C.  1621-1627) 
and  other  laws.  Including  the  administration 
of  marketing  regulatory  acts  connected 
therewith;  research  and  development.  In- 
cluding related  cost  and  efficiency  evalua- 
tions, smd  services  relating  to  agricultural 
marketing  and  distribution,  for  carrying 
out  regulatory  acts  connected  therewith,  and 
for  administration  and  coordination  of  pay- 
ments to  States;  and  this  appropriation  shall 
be  available  for  field  employment  pursuant 
to  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944 
(5  use.  574),  and  not  to  exceed  $25,000 
shall  be  available  for  employment  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  $75  per  diem  under  section  15 
of  the  Act  of  August  2.  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a) 
In  carrying  out  section  201(a)  to  201(d),  In- 
clusive, of  title  n  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  (7  use.  1291)  and 
section  203 (J)  of  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Act  of  1946,  $44,514,100,  of  which  $1,600,- 
000  Is  to  remain  available  until  expended  for 
the  construction  of  a  peanut  quality  research 
facility  and  the  acquisition  of  the  necessary 
land  therefor  by  donation:  Provided,  That  re- 
search investigations  undertaken  at  the  na- 
tional peanut  quality  evaluation  laboratory 
must  be  truly  national  in  scope  and  must 
give  equivalent  treatment  to  the  different 
t3rpes  of  peanuts  produced  and  marketed  in 
the  major  peanut  producing  areas:  Provided 
further.  That  appropriations  hereunder  shall 
be  available  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  565a  for 
the  construction,  alteration,  and  repair  of 
Imildlngs  and  improvements,  but  unless 
otherwise  provided,  the  cost  of  erecting  any 


one  building  during  the  fiscal  year  shall  not 
exceed  $20,000,  except  for  one  building  to  be 
constructed  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $50,000. 
and  the  cost  of  altering  any  one  building 
diu-lng  the  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  $7,500 
or  7.5  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  building, 
whichever  Is  greater." 

On  page  18,  line  19,  after  "(7  U.S.C.  1623 
(b))".  to  strike  out  "$1,425,000"  and  Insert 
"$1,600,000". 

On  page  19,  line  23.  after  the  word  "than", 
to  strike  out  "$40,000,000"  and  Insert  "$51,- 
500,000".  and  on  page  20,  line  1,  after  the 
word  "Program",  to  strike  out  the  comma 
and  "and  (5)  not  more  than  $25,000,000  for 
transfer  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion to  be  used  to  Increase  domestic  con- 
sumption of  any  farm  commodity  or  farm 
commodities  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  be  In  surplus  supply  and 
hereafter  such  sums  as  may  be  approved  by 
the  Congress  shall  be  available  for  such  pur- 
pose " 

On  page  20,  line  17,  after  "(7  U.S.C.  1766)  •'. 
to  strike  out  "$18,506,000"  and  Insert 
"$19,039,000". 

On  page  21,  line  7,  after  "(7  U.S.C.  l-17a)  ", 
to  strike  out  "$1,093,000"  and  Insert  "$1,095,- 
000-. 

On  page  21,  line  24,  after  the  word  "Cor- 
poration", to  strike  out  "$105,737,000"  and 
insert  "$107,091,400",  and  on  page  22,  line  7. 
after  the  word  "appropriation",  to  Insert  a 
colon  and  "Provided  further,  That  no  part 
of  the  funds  appropriated  or  made  available 
under  this  Act  shall  be  used.  ( 1 )  to  Influence 
the  vote  in  any  referendum;  (2)  to  Influence 
agricultural  legislation  except  as  permitted 
In  18  U.S.C.  1913;  or  (3)  for  salaries  or  other 
expenses  o5  members  of  county  ffnd  com- 
munity committees  established  pursuant  to 
section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  for 
enga<,lng  In  any  activities  other  than  ad- 
visory and  supervisory  duties  and  delegated 
program  functions  prescribed  In  administra- 
tive regulations." 

On  page  23,  line  17,  after  the  word  "farm- 
ers," to  strike  out  "Provided  further,  That 
no  portion  of  the  funds  for  the  1964  program 
may  be  utilized  to  provide  financial  or  tech- 
nical assistance  for  drainage  on  wetlands  now 
designated  as  Wetland  types  3  (III),  4  (IV), 
and  5  (V)  In  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Cir- 
cular 39,  Wetlands  of  the  United  States 
1956"  and  Insert  "Provided  further.  That  no 
portion  of  the  funds  for  the  1964  program 
may  be  utilized  to  provide  financial  or  tech- 
nical assistance  in  any  State  of  the  Union 
for  drainage  of  wetlands,  except  as  subject 
to  the  same  conditions  as  are  provided  by 
Public  Law  87-732,  approved  October  2, 
1962." 

On  page  26,  line  21,  after  "(76  Stat.  606)". 
to  strike  out  "$10,000,000"  and  Insert  "$12,- 
150,000." 

On  page  27,  line  16,  after  the  word 
"service."  to  strike  out  "$3,953,000"  and 
insert  "$3,987,000." 

On  page  28,  line  22,  after  the  word 
"Library",  to  strike  out  "$1,420,000"  and 
insert  "$1,426,140". 

On  page  29.  line  13.  after  the  word  "Agri- 
culture", to  strike  out  "$3,735,000"  and  in- 
sert "$3,760,550." 

On  page  30,  line  24,  after  "(5  U.S.C.  55a)", 
to  strike  out  "$11,162,000"  and  insert  "$11,- 
287,000". 

On  page  31,  after  line  13.  to  Insert: 

"rural  housing  loans 
"For  rural  housing  loans,  $25,000,000,  to 
be  made  available  in  addition  to  and  in  the 
same  manner  and  under  the  terms  and  con« 
dltlons  applicable  to  funds  provided  under 
section  611  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  aa 
amended." 
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On  page  31,  line  23,  after  word  "amended", 
to  strike  out  "$1,000,000"  and  Insert  "$1,360,- 
000". 

On  page  32,  line  7,  to  strike  out  "$2,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$3,500,000". 

On  page  32,  line  16,  after  "(40  U.S.C.  440- 
444)",  to  strike  out  "$38,367,000"  and  Insert 
"$39,367,000". 

On  page  33,  line  16,  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses", to  strike  out  "$6,950,000"  and  insert 
"$7,210,000". 

On  page  33,  line  19,  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  strike  out  "$3,530,000"  and  Insert 
"$3,480,000". 

On  page  34,  line  2,  after  "(15  U.S.C.  713a- 
11,  713a-12)",  to  strike  out  "$2,500,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$2,699,400,000". 

On  page  35,  line  13,  after  the  word  "Act",  to 
strike  out  "$1,452,000,000"  and  Insert  "$1,- 
252.000.000".  and  In  line  17,  to  strike  out 
"$52,515,000"  and  insert  "$79,000,000". 

On  page  35.  Une  22,  after  "(7  U.S.C.  1641- 
1642)",  to  strike  out  "$86,218,000"  and  Insert 
"$92,356,000". 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  to  the  fact  that  the 
figures  stated  as  those  being  added  this 
year  will  be  reduced  from  those  totals  to 
be  added  this  year  in  considerable 
amount,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bill  as 
reported  recommends  an  amount  of  $322 
million  under  the  total  of  the  budget  re- 
quest. It  will  not  be  a  large  diminution 
of  the  requested  amounts;  but  for  fear 
the  Record  might  not  reflect  that  fact, 
I  thought  this  was  the  appropriate  time 
to  make  the  statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Have  the  commit- 
tee amendments  been  agreed  to  en  bloc? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendments  have  been 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  amendments  have  been 
agreed  to  en  bloc  under  the  customary 
arrangement  by  which  no  points  of  or- 
der are  waived,  and  any  Senator  who 
disagrees  with  any  substantive  amend- 
ment will  not  be  precluded  from  making 
objection. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  so  understand. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI, 
and  I  had  a  colloquy  with  respect  to  the 
rural  housing  program.  I  said  I  would 
speak  at  greater  length  on  the  subject  to- 
day. I  shall  not  take  much  time,  but 
I  wish  to  present  some  pertinent  facts  for 
the  Record. 

A  little  more  than  14  years  ago  after 
traveling  through  many  of  the  rural 
areas  of  this  Nation,  talking  to  many 
farmers  and  seeing  the  deplorable  hous- 
ing in  which  rural  people  of  this  coun- 
try live,  I,  on  January  27,  1949,  intro- 
duced a  bill,  S.  685,  to  provide  assistance 
to  farmers  in  securing  farm  housing  and 
other  farm  buildings.  This  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and,  after  due  consideration 
by  the  committee,  the  provisions  of  S.  685 


were  included  in  title  V  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949. 

In  many  circles,  the  1949  Housing  Act 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
pieces  of  housing  legislation  ever  passed 
by  the  Congress. 

The  majority  of  people  remember  the 
act  because  of  title  I;  that  is,  the  title 
that  established  the  modern-day  pro- 
gram of  urban  renewal  which  has  been 
so  beneficial  to  our  cities.  There  are 
many  others,  however,  who  remember 
it — namely,  the  farmers  of  this  Nation — 
because  it  provided,  for  the  first  time, 
a  financial  means  for  them  to  secure  for 
their  families,  their  tenants,  lessees, 
sharecroppers,  and  laborers,  safe  and  de- 
cent housing  and  sanitary  living  condi- 
tions. 

It  is  true  that  other  programs  were 
enacted  prior  to  the  1949  act  which  were 
supposed  to  help  farmers  with  their 
housing  needs.  These  programs,  how- 
ever— and  I  refer  particularly  to  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act — 
were  geared  to  the  purchase  and  develop- 
ment of  family-size  farms — housing  was 
secondary — and  they  were  of  little  help 
to  the  farmer  who  owned  his  land  and 
needed  decent  housing. 

In  general,  title  V  of  the  1949  act 
provided  for: 

First.  Loans  for  housing  and  buildings 
on  adequate  farms  up  to  33  years  at 
not  more  than  4  percent  interest. 

Second.  Similar  loans  for  housing  and 
buildings  on  potentially  adequate  farms, 
supplemented  by  armual  contributions 
applied  as  a  partial  credit  on  Interest 
and  principal  payments  to  owners  of 
farms  which,  through  enlargement  or 
improvement,  can  be  made  self-sustain- 
ing within  a  period  of  not  less  than  10 
years. 

Third.  Loans  and  grants  for  minor  Im- 
provements and  minimum  repairs  to 
farm  housing  and  buildings  to  assure 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing  and 
buildings,  suid  loans  to  enlarge  or  develop 
farms. 

The  1949  act  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  loan  through  fiscal  year 
1953,  $250  million  for  the  construction 
of  farm  homes  and  buildings. 

The  program  got  off  to  a  fine  start. 
During  fiscal  year  1950,  more  than  3,700 
loans,  aggregating  In  excess  of  $17  mil- 
lion were  made. 

I  remember  very  vividly  being  at  the 
ground-breaking  ceremonies  of  the  first 
house  to  be  built  with  the  proceeds  of  a 
title  V  housing  loan.  This  occurred 
almost  14  years  ago  in  Jackson  County, 
Ala.  The  loan  was  made  to  a  Mr.  Jones. 
I  well  remember  how  delighted  he  and 
Mrs.  Jones  were  that  they  were  to  have 
decent  housing  in  which  to  live.  I  might 
add,  parenthetically,  that  within  the 
last  year  or  so  Mr.  Jones  paid  his  loan  in 
full. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true,  as  a 
matter  of  history,  that  the  repayment  of 
these  loans  has  been  phenomenal  and 
that  the  venture  has  been  an  excellent 


one  for  the  Government  to  engage  In 
from  that  point  of  view? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. A  little  later,  I  Intended  to  state 
that  the  total  principal  writeoffs  and 
judgments  outstanding  amoimt  to  less 
than  $99,500  or  two  one-hundredths  of  1 
percent.  This  Is  an  excellent  record  and 
speaks  very  well  for  the  farmers  of  the 
country  who  sought  to  have  decent 
housing. 

The  program  continued  to  progress 
and,  in  fiscal  year  1951,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  made  over  5,000 
loans,  aggregating  more  than  $24  mil- 
lion. By  1952  when  an  additional  4,051 
loans,  aggregating  over  $20  million,  were 
made,  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion had  made  loans  under  the  title  V 
program  in  all  but  one  of  the  then  48 
States.    Rhode  Island  was  the  exception. 

When  the  new  administration  took 
over  in  1953,  it  was  decided  that  the 
title  V  program  should  be  administered 
on  a  very  limited  basis  and  the  program 
would  be  phased  out.  Thus,  in  fiscal 
year  1953,  the  number  of  loans  dropped 
to  3,272  and  in  fiscal  1954  to  2,676. 

The  Congress  saw  matters  somewhat 
differently,  however,  and  in  1954  con- 
tmued  the  program  by  authorizing  $100 
million  for  farm  housing  loans  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1954,  1955,  and  1956. 

Notwithstanding,  no  title  V  loans  were 
made  during  fiscal  year  1955. 

Early  in  calendar  year  1956  when  the 
general  economy  began  to  slump,  it  was 
decided  that  the  farm  housing  loan  pro- 
gram might  be  helpful  in  bolstering  the 
economy  in  rural  and  farm  areas,  and 
the  program  was  reactivated.  Simulta- 
neously in  1956,  Congress  again  extended 
the  program  with  an  additional  $450 
million  lending  authority  to  expire  on 
June  30, 1961. 

During  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year 
1956,  some  500  loans,  aggregating  about 
$3.6  million,  were  made  and  the  program 
continued  on  a  very  limited  basis  through 
fiscal  year  1960. 

The  1961  Housing  Act  significantly 
amended  the  title  V  housing  program. 
The  President's  housing  message  of  that 
year  pointed  out  a  housing  gap — the 
rural  resident — and  Congress  was  quick 
to  act. 

Title  V  was  extended  by  the  1961 
Housing  Act  to  rural  nonfarm  families. 
Thus,  the  program  became  a  tool,  not 
only  for  farmers,  but  also  for  all  rural 
families  to  provide  the  decent  housing 
they  needed.  The  loans  under  the 
amendment  are  the  same  as  originally 
provided  in  the  title  V  program,  they 
besu"  4-percent  Interest  and  are  repay- 
able over  periods  up  to  33  years. 

The  1961  act  also  authorized  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  make 
small  home  Improvement  loans  without 
taking  a  mortgage  on  the  farm  for  se- 
curity. This  action  was  taken  to  cut 
down  loan  closing  costs  and  speed  up 
loanmaking. 

Domestic  farm  labor  benefits  from  the 
legislation,  too,  since  the  1961  act  au- 
thorized for  the  first  time  the  Farmers 
Home   Administration   to  Insure  loans 
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which  will  provide  such  laborers  wl^h 
housing  and  related  facilities.  These 
loans  may  be  made  to  farmowners,  as- 
sociations of  farmers,  State  and  local 
government  units,  and  nonprofit  asso- 
ciations. Under  this  insured  loan  pro- 
gram, funds  are  provided  by  private 
lenders.  The  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration deducts  an  administrative  charf  e 
for  making  and  servicing  the  loans  and 
guaranteeing  their  repayment  to  the  pri- 
vate lender. 

In  addition,  the  1961  legislation  ao- 
thorized  up  to  $250,000  per  year  for  re- 
search in  farm  housing  needs,  design, 
and  construction.  I  understand  that  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  hus 
moved  rapidly  to  do  these  things:  flr$t, 
analyze  the  housing  information  con- 
tained in  the  agriculture  census  of  1959 
and  the  population  census  of  1960  to  de- 
termine the  adequacy  of  existing  farm 
housing;  second,  study  the  economic 
problem  faced  by  low-income  farmers 
and  other  persons  who  need  better  hous- 
ing and  are  eligible  under  the  law  but 
who  cannot  afford  the  price;  and  third. 
Investigate  ways  to  improve  the  desigh. 


a  iral  housing  loons  made  during  1950  and  1951  fiscal  years 


State 


U.S.  total. 


Alabama.. 

Alaska 

Arizofui 

Arkansas 

CalUoniia 

Colorado 

Coonectlcut 

Drtairar* 

riortda 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

lUtnols 

Indiana.. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maaaachiisetts... 


MimeaoU 

Mississippi 

Missoort 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Ilampetairc. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsy  1  vauia 

Kbodu  Island 

South  Carolina-. 

South  Dakota 

Tennesaee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Vlntlnia 

Washinirton 

West  ViTfiuia 

Wisconsin 

Wyomlnit 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


Source:  Farmers  Home  .\dmlnistration,  USDA. 


utility,  comfort,  and  construction  of 
farm  housing,  including  the  use  of  new 
building  materials. 

Under  the  1961  act,  the  county  com- 
mitteemen of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration continue  to  determine 
eligible  loan  applicants.  Because  these 
men  have  lived  in  the  community  for 
years,  they  know  the  needs  for  housing 
and  they  make  certain  that  the  benefits 
of  the  act  go  only  to  those  for  whom 
the  benefits  are  Intended.  The  county 
committee  fills  an  important  gap  here 
because  the  law  requires  that  rural  hous- 
ing loans  be  made  only  to  those  who  are 
unable  to  obtain  adequate  financing 
from  other  sources. 

As  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  in  1956 
Congress  continued  the  farm  housing 
program  through  fiscal  year  1961  by  add- 
ing an  additional  $450  million  loan  au- 
thority to  the  program.  In  1961.  there 
was  an  unused  balance  of  approximately 
$200  miUion  of  the  1956  authorization. 
The  1961  Housing  Act  extended  the  pro- 
gram by  making  available  the  unused 
balance  and  by  supplementing  it  with 
an  additional  $200  million. 


Since  the  1961  amendments,  activity 
under  the  program  has  increased 
sharply. 

In  the  past  2V2  years,  more  loans 
have  been  made  for  rural  housing  than 
in  the  previous  11  years  of  the  program's 
existence.  Since  1949  when  the  pro- 
gram began,  a  total  of  $606,518,000  has 
been  loaned  to  help  improve  the  housing 
conditions  of  some  77,500  farmers  and 
rural  families.  Approximately  $326.5 
million,  or  54  p>ercent,  of  this  amount 
has  been  loaned  since  January  1961. 

The  vast  bulk  of  the  funds  to  date, 
approximately  $606  million,  have  been 
loaned  to  individuals  to  build,  remodel 
or  repair  their  homes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  ix>int  in  my 
remarks  tables  showing  the  total  num- 
ber and  amount  of  farm  housing  loans 
made,  by  States,  from  1950  through 
May  31, 1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
oiiD,  as  follows: 


1950  fiscal  year 


Number 
initial 


(1) 


S.7V1 


226 

0 

20 

83 

128 

30 

3 

0 

&» 

2<J0 
21 
87 
83 
M 
43 
63 
SO 

123 
40 
3.5 
2 
85 
53 

151 

ItH) 
48 

10  i 

6 

1 

23 

54 

35 

115 
15 
25 

256 

4« 

80 

0 

104 
48 

137 

338 
75 
1 
80 
40 
03 
.^8 
45 
67 
1 


Tot:>l 

amount 


(2) 


$17,220,474 


1,130,270 

0 

112,000 

27«,  100 

672, 880 

139.160 

6,037 

0 

267.355 

1,042.630 

170,040 

518,  450 

293,  610 

235, 166 

104.  015 

203,300 

342.342 

518,  210 

164.834 

145,  475 

6,200 

386.060 

196,667 

630,760 

550,380 

296,345 

466.866 

44.300 

500 

82,574 

244, 3» 

128,110 

53.^.566 

67,830 

9K815 

1.  !&■>.  174 

344.066 

333.813 

0 

552. 390 

237.964 

fiOti.  340 

1.  .V)T.  099 

460.012 

3,170 

448,  484 

371.125 

347.005 

234.650 

218.  810 

240.930 

1.500 


11*51  fiscui  year 


Number 


Initial 
(3) 


6.164 


232 

1 

28 

232 

118 

67 

0 

2 

02 
25 

no 

87 

07 

65 

86 

102 

186 

80 

22 

'b 

140 

7» 

277 

220 

47 

lao 

7 

3 

33 

58 

47 

104 
64 
60 

303 
67 

130 
0 

177 
70 

192 

309 

100 
7 
03 
64 
76 
90 
45 
77 
I 


Sulisofjiient 

(4) 


142 


7 
0 
1 
4 

0 

0 

1 

7 

14 

1 

4 

2 

0 
2 
1 
0 
S 
4 
0 
0 
6 
0 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
0 
0 
6 
0 
3 
0 
2 

17 
0 
1 
0 
2 
0 
3 
2 
2 
1 

12 
1 
8 
4 
1 
0 
0 


Total 

(5) 


6.20s 


230 

1 

29 

236 

118 

69 

9 

3 

90 

343 
26 

123 
80 
07 
67 
87 

111 

188 

84 

22 

5 

155 
70 

280 

222 
49 

132 

8 

3 

33 

63 

47 

197 

6-.' 
320 

67 

131 

0 

179 

70 
195 

su 

102 
8 

105 
65 
84 
tH 
46 
77 

s 


Total 
amount 


(C) 


$24. 104. 841 


1, 184.  410 
1,000 
175.  .W) 
703.871 
602,  7»W 
393,  .W. 

32,400 

13.540 
461,  246 
1,496.»M 
182.01,-) 
092. 1*9 
329. l«s 
431,967 
26U.6U'> 
422. 36.1 
480.509 
899,  U8ti 
296.908 

97,  l.V. 

28.71)0 
705.  6;»4 
200.011 
1, 072,  109 
734,  278 
221.670 
Me,  927 

49.  lUO 

8.895 

143.  515 

279.  IVt 

216.  8.17 

947.916 

348.241 

278,780 

1. 385.  r.'.i 

421.  2.S8 

413.  199 

0 

9.^4.967 

3.1.'.  101 

966.  IH.' 

1.  647.  013 

574.  186 

2.V  17'. 
518. 362 
402.  9.M 
48.';.  689 
3.15.  W7 

240.  iwn 

333,  684 
8,830 


1963 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

Rural  housing  loans  made  during  1952  and  1953  fiscal  years 


1952  fiscal  year 


Stote 


U.S.  total. 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Aritona 

.\rkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Heorjda 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampehire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dukoto... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Khode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia.- 

Washington 

We.st  Virginia... 

Wiaoonsin 

Wyoming 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands.. 


Number 


Initial 
(1) 


4,051 


208 

0 

•25 

323 

91 

53 

12 

3 

107 

267 
31 
47 
58 
?2 

115 
62 
67 

132 
.58 
34 
7 
69 
70 

301 

205 
33 
69 
6 
4 
32 
52 
32 

167 
39 
47 

208 

53 

73 

0 

145 
28 
57 

234 
40 
6 
64 
41 
45 
61 
27 
6S 
7 


Subsequent 
(2) 


204 


4 

0 
I 

12 
6 
6 
0 
0 
9 

10 

,    1 

7 

2 

7 
1 
3 
6 

"4 
3 
0 
0 

13 
1 
9 
5 
3 
0 
1 
0 
1 
5 
1 
4 
1 
2 

13 
2 
2 
0 
3 
0 
4 
« 
4 
0 

13 
6 
8 
3 
4 
0 
0 


Total 
(3) 


4,255 


212 

0 

26 

335 

97 

59 

12 

3 

116 

286 
32 
54 
60 
79 

116 
65 
73 

136 
61 
34 
7 
82 
71 

310 

210 
36 
69 
7 
4 
33 
57 
33 

171 
40 
40 

221 

55 

75 

0 

148 
28 
61 

240 
44 
5 
77 
46 
53 
64 
3! 
65 
7 


Total 
amount 


(4) 


$20,776,854 


1,170,701 

0 

189,623 

979,353 

532,778 

303,963 

37,850 

12,750 

648,163 

1,347,002 
265,640 
294,352 
253, 413 
354,220 
527,870 
356,936 
387,005 
703, 117 
233,255 
187,981 
38,452 
321,214 
314, 913 

1,227,004 
804,004 
186,900 
323,258 
43,206 
12,125 
178,621 
340,657 
171,465 
909,275 
239.363 
205,595 

1,084,014 
323,  919 
394,023 
0 
845,963 
140,340 
323,  709 

l.-SOe,  133 
230,649 
17,650 
467, 670 
265,079 
262,653 
310,034 
162,895 
319,720 
30,300 


1953  fiscal  year 


Nmuber 


Initial 
(5) 


3,272 


219 

0 

14 

195 

60 

46 

9 

0 

60 

168 
10 
51 
64 
52 
75 
48 

121 

121 

44 

32 

4 

62 
68 

251 

179 

33 

39 

3 

4 

37 
41 
27 

150 
46 
49 

121 
25 
56 
2 
94 
39 

106 

147 
31 
3 
64 
34 
35 
63 
16 
53 
2 


Subsequent 
(6) 


173 


Total 
(7) 


3,445 


Source:  Farmers  Home  Administration,  V8DA. 


Rural  housing  loans  mode  during  1954  O'ld  1956  fiscal  years 


state 


U.8.  total 

.\labama 

Alaska ?. 

Arliona 

Arkansas Tl..... 

California 

Colorado . . . 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Oeorgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Iowa .. . 

Kansas 

Kentucky , 

liOuLsiana... 

.Maine. 

Maryland 

■Miissachusetts 

-Michigan 

Miimosota 

See  footn^s  at  end  of  tabl«>. 


18237 


Total 
amount 


W 


tio,  no,  020 


1 

220 

1,357,098 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

122,897 

13 

208 

714,027 

1 

61 

470,204 

1 

47 

303,646 

0 

9 

66,070 

0 

0 

0 

2 

62 

405,013 

13 

181 

992, '231 

1 

20 

161, 674 

3 

64 

338.860 

2 

66 

252,044 

3 

65 

315, 315 

1 

76 

389,460 

4 

52 

280,897 

4 

125 

721,295 

4 

125 

608,402 

8 

62 

205,233 

3 

36 

201.086 

0 

4 

18,010 

6 

68 

322.039 

0 

68 

306,961 

11 

262 

1,176.620 

2 

181 

779,964 

3 

36 

227,208 

2 

41 

210,  760 

0 

3 

19,  612 

0 

4 

18,050 

1 

38 

243.196 

1 

42 

266,353 

3 

30 

202,869 

5 

165 

1,090,111 

2 

48 

324.604 

3 

52 

227.700 

0 

130 

777,766 

2 

27 

168,228 

8 

64 

302,  713 

0 

2 

6,570 

2 

96 

653,090 

5 

44 

250,524 

1 

107 

633,334 

7 

154 

977,685 

1 

32 

226,690 

1 

4 

18.380 

0 

73 

480,003 

3 

37 

216,528 

4 

39 

288,717 

« 

62 

275,278 

8 

34 

117.092 

I 

54 

271,626 

0 

2 

16.600 

1964  fl.scal  year 

1956  fiscal  year  > 

Number 

Total 

Number 

ToUl 

Initial 

Subsequent 

Total 

amount 

Initial 

Subsequent 

Total 

amount 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1<>) 

(7) 

(8) 

2,676 

120 

2.805 

$16,014,703 

506 

40 

546 

$3,600,207 

177 

0 

177 

880,022 

31 

6 

37 

273,088 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

16 

145,462 

3 

0 

3 

23,056 

153 

14 

167 

601,066 

35 

4 

39 

198,284 

60 

1 

61 

536.621 

8 

0 

8 

83,764 

30 

0 

30 

188.063 

1 

0 

1 

0,363 

1 

1 

•> 

8,745 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

48 

1 

40 

370,078 

20 

2 

22 

162,066 

146 

7 

1.53 

874,406 

29 

6 

36 

204.086 

7 

0 

7 

48.080 

4 

0 

4 

45.830 

37 

I 

38 

265.361 

5 

0 

6 

42,462 

66 

6 

71 

•293,  373 

7 

1 

8 

46,602 

42 

8 

50 

300. 780 

3 

0 

S 

21,007 

67 

3 

70 

352.002 

0 

0 

0 

284 

33 

4 

37 

■261, 757 

4 

0 

4 

30,068 

33 

4 

37 

26,1767 

4 

0 

4 

20.063 

84 

1 

85 

533,186 

28 

0 

28 

213,063 

36 

7 

43 

170,003 

6 

0 

6 

51,037 

24 

0 

24 

185.325 

4 

1 

» 

88,410 

4 

0 

4 

26.380 

0 

0 

0 

0 

66 

2 

68 

3.50,037 

13 

1 

14 

08,643 

63 

0 

63 

230,051 

4 

0 

4 

36,460 

18238 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

Rural  hotixing  loons  made  during  195 i  and  1956  fim  at  years — Contluuwl 


Stnt^ 


Mtoiarippi 

Moutaiui 

Nehiwlta 

Nfvadii 

Hew  Uunipshlrr. 

New  Jersey 

Nrw  Mrxico 

New  Y(irk 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dukotsk... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Or»iton.- 

IVnnsylvania 

Kho»l«'  Isl:ind 

.'Vnith  f'rtrollna. 

South  Dakota 

Tennrsw* 

Texas 

ruh 

Vprmont... 

Viriflnia. 

Wash  iriKton 

West  Virginia 

WLoconsIn 

Wyoming 

Puerto  Kico 

Virgin  Isliuids 


>  Amount  in  t  States  sliowinit  no  nunili^r  is  lo:m 
purfMxu-s  as  the  payment  of  liixi-s,  insiurnnee  pre 


eolt.s  adviujctNl  to  t  orrouers  Uir  >ueh 
tuiui  IS.  etc 


L'u 


Stiite 


U.S.  total. 


AtaUuna.. „ 

Alaska 

Arixooa 

Arkansas 

Caltfoniia. 

Colorado 

Coouocticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Ocorgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho  

Illinois. 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

liOuisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maseachiuetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota.- 

Mississippi 

Mi.saourl 

Montana. 

Nebraaka... 

Nevada _ 

New  Hampshire.- 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma , 

Oregon 

I'ennsylvanla... 

Khode  Island 

t'outh  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Teimessee 

Texas.. 

rtab 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington. 

West  Virginia 

Wiseonsin 

W'yowiing... 

Puerto  Rico 

Mruln  Isliuids 


t>ource:  Farmers  Home  AOuiinistration,  USDA. 


September  26 


1964  llsc;il  year 

IftV?  fiscal  year  ' 

, 

Number 

Total 

NumWr 

Total 

Initbl 

Subsequent 

Total 

amount 

Init  iul 

.Subsequent 

Total 

amount 

(1) 

(-') 

(3) 

(4) 
jaw.  195 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

{») 

\M 

5 

189 

T.i 

0 

73 

.  t39«'>.  r*\s 

I.M 

3 

I.M 

.Mtl.  132 

23 

5 

28 

121.4a) 

30 

3 

33 

•-Ml,  .■M2 

3 

0 

3 

10.  243 

»( 

1 

31 

1H4.961 

•► 

0 

«> 

24.  4ai 

2 

1 

3 

13.  147 

0 

0 

0 

324 

4 

0 

4 

25. 000 

•1 

0 

2 

7. 9.V) 

3»> 

I 

37 

ITS.  l!« 

4 

0 

4 

30.923 

»\ 

0 

36 

241.  7H5 

1 

0 

1 

18.288 

28 

0 

2S 

■JlS.fiBl 

0 

0 

0 

6.2H 

134 

7 

141 

wi.  vm 

34 

3 

37 

272. 708 

35 

0 

3.1 

27:<.  .-HM 

4 

0 

4 

53,444 

23 

2 

25 

151.387 

■» 

0 

•» 

18.  .'■•il 

93 

3 

9C 

571. 9«) 

ir. 

4 

20 

121.778 

14 

0 

14 

97.  »M 

1 

0 

1 

6.570 

20 

4 

24 

133.tvi(l 

3 

0 

S 

32, 2811 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1) 

9» 

5 

KM 

641.  9K1 

3t 

'» 

36 

262,661 

51 

2 

53 

30I.IH«ti 

0 

0 

0 

.106 

113 

3 

116 

6«.'.  518 

25 

0 

25 

132.7.T> 

136 

6 

142 

I.IW.  137 

24 

0 

24 

212. 157 

23 

7 

3U 

1X1.270 

5 

1 

6 

44.  81.-. 

•> 

0 

•> 

7.100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

47 

t 

54 

3."W.  117 

8 

0 

8 

.v..  33.t 

26 

3 

29 

2«W.  409 

•  » 

1 

3 

18.  lai 

39 

3 

42 

270.316 

.•i 

1 

6 

52. 962 

42 

3 

45 

233.  426 

4 

1 

5 

32.  .539 

in 

1 

11 

88.951 

•> 

1 

3 

22.  717 

38 

0 

38 

227. 978 

II 

0 

11 

80.3SW 

4 

0 

4 

31,051 

1 

0 

1 

.■5.037 

Source:  Fanners  Home  AdminLstraliun,  ISD.V. 


nl  houninq  loan*  tnaile  during  1957  and  19o,S  finrol  i/eors 


1957  fisc-al  year 


Numlior 


Initial 

(I) 


3.105 


204 

0 

.I 

111 

fiT 

9 

2 

4 

ltl7 

201 

If) 

38 

43 

2ti 

35 

37 

59 

124 

.S9 

24 

6 

49 

36 

398 

209 

24 

13 

2 

2 

15 

22 

18 

124 

86 

37 

91 

26 

45 

0 

73 

18 

IN) 

107 

4«°> 

3 

33 

3«-> 

31 

57 

25 

.58 

1 


Sultsequent 
(2) 


Total 

(3) 


I9«i 


14 

0 

0 

15 

•> 

0 
0 

0 

5 

16 

2 

3 

2 
5 
4 
0 
2 

12 
4 
3 
0 
8 
3 

It 
9 
0 
2 
0 
0 
3 
1 
3 
6 
3 


3.3111 


218 
0 
5 

129 

69 

9 

2 

4 

172. 

217 
18 
41 
45 
31 
39 
37 
61 

136 
63 
27 
6 
57 
39 

412 

218 
24 
15 
2 
2 
IS 
23 
21 

130 
89 
40 
W) 
29 
."JO 
0 
79 
19 

188 
113 

51 
3 

35 

36 

.18 

.W 

2ti 

.58 


Total 
amount 


(4) 


$20,881,763 


1,423,916 

0 

34,600 

.'ol.  190 

<s«<.  2IJ 

.W.  262 

20.  OHO 

31.  .100 

1.  398.  8.17 

1.  208.  277 

139. 1.10 

374.  479 

251.  402 

171.993 

199.  ft16 

213.  .138 

377.  9,19 

h'M\  3.-* 

407.333 

219.  820 

29.665 

."k-M.  893 

221.140 

2.097,442 

1.02»>.  HOI 

2.11.111 

'MS.  Mir< 

23.602 

.1.360 

132.  887 

182.  7H) 

108.  a40 

94.1.  416 

866.085 

198.  58C 

516.  322 

229.  395 

279,  307 

0 

488.049 

1.17.479 

1.03*1.337 

846.  UOO 

3.1.1.  756 

33.600 

298.  1 10 

329,  773 

216.  3.14 

3K932 

249.  792 

371.  478 

14,000 


I'i.i8  fiscal  year 


Numlief 


Initial 
(5) 


■'ubse«jueiit 
(6) 


Total 

{7» 


4.  Hr2 

■J9A 
3 

14 
1>«I 

83 


2 
246 
■M\ 
14 
.15 
44 
32 

3'l 
8.1 
134 
124 
3'. 
2 

93 

'.M 

461 

224 

29 

31 

4 

3 

16 

25 

40 

199 

101 

48 

1»S 

59 

63 

1 

114 

38 

2t.1 

2t)7 

65 

4 

28 

93 

73 

132 

3J 

77 

1 


349 


19 

0 

II 

14 

II 

1 

0 

0 

12 

28 


4 
6 
3 
12 
8 
27 
6 
0 

I 

5 

26 

22 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

2 

4 

17 

2 

3 

9 

5 

5 

0 

10 

6 

12 

II 

6 

0 

2 

5 

8 

11 

2 

T 

0 


4.851 

313 

3 

14 

1 98 

<.'4 

8 

2 

2.18 

319 

16 

61 

49 

3li 

83 

42 

97 

142 

151 

40 

2 

100 

96 

4.S7 

24»> 

31 

3.1 

4 

3 

17 

27 

44 

216 

103 

51 

117 

M 

68 

i 

124 

44 

2.17 

21 « 

71 

4 

:<o 

9S 
81 
143 
34 
78 
1 


Total 
amount 


(») 


$32.39.1.2»t 


1.97«..''«) 

8.780 

•."03.  SW 

846.  "4li 

864.  9.17 

61.  080 

12.  1.10 
7. 125 

2.  30i).  137 

1.  8.13.  3(M 
1 17. 0(10 
.1.10.  752 
270.  ISO 

•ior..  <.»«4 

48ti.  217 
209.  228 
6.17.  80.1 
99i».  457 
987.  30.1 
3U;.  KM 
17.  2X. 
tW7.  3',M 

.193.  t>::i 

2.  4,»8. 27.1 
I.32.J.  Mil 

2:i.1.  9(12 
I  ro.  24'.l 
■TO.  Til 

13.  27' 
1 48.  4  V< 
aai.  439 
2411.  :«io 

l..V)r».415 
852.  379 

338.  -.m* 

Kfi.  I  S3 
.124.  .160 
390.  (r.<H 

:<.  iiio 

1.  01.1.  (t77 
311.383 

1.  .1.S4.  .Vi? 

1,822.  8ti  I 
648.  9.11 
16.  725 
201.444 
802.  4S8 
617.773 
9.18.  440 
260.  09.1 
419.  titr.) 
10.  .100 


1963 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

Rural  housing  loans  made  during  1959  and  1960  fiscal  years 


8Ute 


U.S.  total 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arltoiia . ... . . 

Arkansas 

Caliromia ^ 

Colorado * 

Connecticut.. . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

lUlnoU 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky.. 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Ma.'isacliusetts 

Michigan — 

MlnnosoW 

MLs.vLsslppi 

MLssotiri .. 

Montana............... ..p.... 

Nebraska 

Neva<la 

New  Hampshire ... 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico . ... 

New  York 

North  Carolina . 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

I'onn.sylvanla 

Khode  Lsland . 

South  Carolina 

Bouth  Dakota 

Tennessee.... 

Texas 

t'tah — 

Vermont ... 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin... .... 

Wyoming 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


Source:  Farmers  Home  Administration,  USDA. 
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1050  fiscal  year 

1060  fiscal  year 

Number 

Total 
amoimt 

Number 

Total 

amount 

Initial 

Subsequent 

Total 

Initial 

Subsequent 

Total 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

7.589 

496 

,    8,085 

$59,  885,  594 

4,904 

383 

5,287 

$40, 282, 161 

508 

23 

531 

4,007,224 

304 

17 

321 

2,545,267 

3 

0 

3 

12,720 

4 

0 

4 

39,620 

13 

0 

13 

214,606 

7 

0 

7 

73,844 

352 

18 

370 

1,812,443 

280 

24 

304 

1, 702, 544 

104 

0 

113 

1,128,002 

73 

10 

83 

804,045 

25 

0 

25 

238.353 

22 

2 

24 

218,334 

5 

0 

6 

33,430 

2 

0 

2 

8,800 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

6,800 

405 

19 

424 

3, 987.  495 

173 

18 

101 

1.850.031 

455 

37 

402 

3,234,153 

•253 

25 

278 

1,797.312 

•       14 

3 

17 

163.390 

16 

0 

16 

189.000 

75 

5 

80 

673. 141 

70 

5 

75 

642.876 

60 

8 

58 

332,375 

37 

3 

40 

346,471 

60 

4 

64 

513,348 

34 

1 

35 

2S5.531 

152 

7 

150 

1,1.10,034 

99 

S 

104 

820.132 

80 

6 

OS 

618,500 

80 

6 

86 

600.325 

176 

14 

190 

1.387.659 

ISO 

10 

160 

1,215.178 

185 

12 

197 

1.498,566 

91 

2 

03 

705.067 

121 

30 

151 

1,086,919 

74 

38 

112 

767,264 

S3 

4 

37 

374.444 

11 

4 

15 

114,160 

0 

2 

11 

96.738 

3 

0 

8 

35.  629 

124 

16 

140 

061.096 

113 

9 

122 

961,048 

142 

6 

147 

888.855 

85 

5 

00 

.156,8-28 

720 

42 

762 

4.  .599.  567 

497 

26 

523 

3.178,642 

387 

33 

420 

2.  470.  607 

256 

•24 

280 

1.577.336 

M 

3 

04 

82a  410 

64 

4 

68 

605,000 

56 

6 

61 

4-20.  670 

42 

0 

42 

342.687 

4 

0 

4 

34.400 

4 

0 

4 

39.640 

3 

0 

3 

11,000 

1 

0 

1 

8.V) 

24 

3 

27 

264,062 

14 

1 

15 

166,0.10 

41 

8 

40 

442.508 

24 

1 

25 

•231.376 

48 

6 

54 

394,710 

30 

3 

42 

306,841 

244 

80 

264 

2,096,641 

162 

10 

172 

1,682,383 

161 

6 

167 

1,, 120, 688 

106 

4 

110 

1,120,463 

84 

3 

87 

617, 272 

51 

^      4 

65 

455,044 

276 

14 

200 

2,100,041 

231 

t    >« 

245 

1,874.368 

01 

4 

05 

813,819 

52 

1      ^ 

57 

419,306 

«7 

0 

76 

455.656 

64 

I   13 

77 

473, 544 

2 

0 

2 

6,420 

0 

1     0 

0 

0 

312 

0 

321 

2,855,019 

172 

1  ^* 

186 

1,647.172 

111 

10 

121 

982,343 

83 

1  1> 

04 

717,538 

403 

24 

4-27 

3,093.071 

283 

1  1» 

301 

2,338.635 

537 

25 

562 

4.  823, 321 

•235 

1     6 

241 

2,184,216 

117 

13 

130 

1.220,430 

103 

8 

111 

1,152,484 

8 

0 

8 

49,350 

2 

1 

3 

14.625 

76 

-^            5 

81 

701. 180 

48 

3 

61 

465.332 

125 

11 

136 

1.170,110 

08 

13 

HI 

958,028 

157 

8 

165 

1,228,633 

62 

3 

65 

608.506 

J«7 

10 

177 

1,237,562 

142 

0 

151 

1.038,157 

47 

0 

47 

369.211 

•23 

2 

25 

187.464 

UB 

3 

131 

646.618 

63 

2 

65 

334,466 

2 

0 

2 

23,400 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rural  housin 

g  loans  made  during 

1961  and  1962  fiscal  years 

1061  fiscal  year 

1062  fiecal  year 

State 

Number 

Total 
amount 

(4) 

Ntimber 

ToUl 

Initial 
(1) 

Subsequent 
(2) 

Total 
(3) 

Initial 
(6) 

Subsequent 
(6) 

Total 

(7) 

amount 

(8) 

U.S.  total 

8,032 

728 

8.760 

$68,900,418 

ia706 

641 

11.347 

$06,375,0.12 

Alabama. 

Alaska 

653 

6 

15 

408 

8S 

SO 

6 

9 

282 

456 

20 

83 

71 

« 

14» 

141 

180 

I«6 

142 

48 

8 

178 

162 

666 

MS 

54 

1 

1 

52 

8 

3 

1 

0 

T2 

54 

6 

13 

6 

0 

7 

8 

17 

7 

40 

11 

2 

17 

10 

41 

47 

707 
7 

16 

460 

61 

42 

6 

0 

274 

610 

86 

06 

77 

00 

166 

140 

306 

173 

182 

50 

10 

105 

172 

607 

412 

5,  721. 969 

79.600 

2'2-2,044 

2.  t.19. 400 

1.007.181 

341,687 

37.208 

66,000 

2. 450. 001 

3,546.343 

306.220 

836.055 

603.  7-26 

757.606 

1,409.705 

1,07a  330 

1.624. 400 

1.478.206 

1.504.071 

504.347 

57.748 

1,786,020 

1,187,791 

4,570,816 

2,731,901 

706 
46 
38 

461 

lis 

127 

13 

14 

331 

601 

55 

140 

87 

145 

100 

108 

200 

183 

214 

70 

4 

aos 

226 
772 
567 

21 

0 

0 

24 

12 

13 

0 

0 

15 

26 

6 

7 

8 

7 

14 

13 

8 

17 

47 

3 

1 

21 

8 

5S 

48 

727 

46 

38 

486 

127 

140 

13 

14 

346 

«26 

60 

147 

06 

152 

213 

211 

208 

200 

261 

73 

5 

226 

234 

825 

605 

6,384,214 
778,116 
445.440 

Arkansas 

California - — 

Colorado..... .... . ......................... . ... 

3.104,273 
I.  635. 016 
1,360,047 

C^onnocticut.. ••.............................•..........*•....*.. 

137,877 

Delaware  .    ..... . . ........... .. .. 

153,000 

Florldn 

3.308.^iO4 

Oeorgla .... . 

6. 172. 368 

Hnwall 

686.840 

Maho 

Illinois .. 

Indiana.       .. ........ . . ...... ..... .. 

1,884.222 

840.672 

1,426.077 

Iowa 4 .i-.-v 

Kansas     . .... ... . ......: .. .. 

1.886.686 
1.771.681 

Kentucky... 

LouLslana 

Maine                                                            ..... ............. 

l,90a021 
1,660,718 
1.302.300 

Maryland ...... . ..... .....— . 

700,000 

Mavachusetts ....^ 

Michigan 2 

Minnesota                                .           .    .......................... 

23,605 
2,098,302 
1.600.064 

Missouri. — 

5.899,527 
4.483,212 
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Stat<- 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

Now  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Okluboina 

Oregon 

Peiuuyivauia 

Rho<le  Islaiul 

South  Caroliua 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

TexM 

rtah  

Vermont 

Virginia 

■NVashliiKton. . „. 

Wi>st  Virfcinia 

Wisconsin „ 

Wyoming 

Puerto  Rico        ...^ 

X'irgin  Islands 


Source:  Farmers  Homo  .VilniinLstration,  U3DA. 
Rural  houshig  loans  vuule  during 


963  fiscal  year  through  May  31  and  cumulative  from  beginning  of  program  in  1950 
through  May  31,  1983 


stale 


r.S.  total. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Ariima 

Arkansas  

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Oeivgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois.... 

Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kan<ias 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

M  ;i.ssi>chii3etts. . . 

Michigan 

MimiesoUi 

Mississippi 

MLssoori 

Montana  , 

Nebraska 

Nevada .'... 

New  Hampsbire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

Now  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Hho<le  Island 

South  Carolina.. 
South  DakoU... 

Tennessee 

Te«M 

rtah 

Vermont 

Virginia . 

Washington 

West  Virginia.... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


'  In  addition,  8  insured  farm  lalx)r  housing  Umns  for  ._ 
1963;  and  2  insured  n-ntal  housing  loiUis  for  $117.1)00  were 


$2  4 


1961  fiscal  year 


Number 


Initial 

(1) 


119 

S- 

4 

4 

24 

42 

TA 

44>l 

18.". 

?i 

336 

76 

135 

1 

317 

109 

Ml 

3a'i 

115 

19 

101 

124 

90 

233 

22 

154 

1 


Subsequent 
(2) 


.1 
\ 

0 

:i 

:j 

I 

7 

35 

V 

9 

18 

16 

27 

0 

22 

15 

33 

13 

10 

1 

7 

11 

9 

23 

1 

9 

0 


Total 
(3) 


121 

«) 

4 


13 

M) 
436 
194 

Kl 
354 

92 
162 
1 
339 
124 
544 
318 
125 

20 
lOM 
135 

99 
256 

23 

163 

1 


Total 
auiuuiit 

(4) 


01.i:>2,H73 
121.520 
47.  75t'i 
40. 97(: 
215.  42J* 
;«m.  276 
tWI.  -260 

3.  770.  106 
1.S79.  117 

630.  OKI 
2.716.911 

688,270 

1.112.429 

5.101 

2, 990. 253 

971.  819 

4.  .V)3,530 
2.  »>5a  161 
1.317.364 

188,520 
919, 621 

1.224,346 
714.681 

l.i)62,013 

217.  480 

843. 96S 

7.300 


1962  fiscal  yc^ir 


Nimilier 


Initial 
(S) 


115 

79 
11 
25 

km; 
\ts 

UK-< 
MM 

22S 
|IN> 

34«'> 

95 

12li 

1 

362 

184 

614 

483 

164 

6 

181 

161 

ir>3 

278 

«i7 

243 


Subsequent 
(6) 


11 
1 

0 

1 

5 

3 

7 

18 

It- 

10 

17 

7 

21 

0 

18 

18 

37 

12 

9 

0 

5 

26 

3 

•>> 

"l 
3 
0 


Total 
(7) 


l.v, 

MO 

11 

26 
111 

96 
113 
622 
244 
116 
363 
lff2 
147 
1 
380 
202 
651 
495 
173 
6 
186 
187 
166 
300 

68 
246 


Total 
amount 

(H) 


»l,  287, 910 

669. 61 H 

114,221 

185,015 

988,744 

754, 382 

Vif..  801 

5.986.178 

2. 297,  .VJH 

1.029.3<.<7 

3,154,  6-.»7 

870, 772 

1, 175, 031 

7,239 

3.506,626 

1.  558,  222 

5.683,084 

4,  764.  899 

2,005.798 

41.880 

1.  749, 300 

1.  619.  123 

1.497.4-25 

2. 067.  arj 

637,157 

1,306.312 

280,000 


1963  fiscal  year  through  May  31 


CuinulatiTC  through  May  31, 1963  > 


Number 

Total  amount 

Number 

Total  anio«iiil 

Initial 

Subsequent 

Total 

Initial 

Subsequent 

Total 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

l4l 

(S) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8> 

18,661 

675 

19,336 

$181,  750,  CIO 

76,949 

4.156 

81,106 

$601.  50,5.  471 

1,266 

26 

1,292 

12.189,325 

6,  (r28 

192 

^^.•O 

40. 259.  (103 

53 

7 

60 

N89.855 

116 

8 

l-.'4 

1.  809.  m\ 

57 

0 

57 

695.064 

2.'.6 

3 

2.18 

2.  6.5S.  944 

900 

36 

936 

6.  ViZ.  983 

3,720 

230 

3.950 

21.1-23.479 

131 

6 

137 

1.682.506 

1. 121 

66 

1.187 

10.  65a  Wi4 

187 

20 

207 

2.047.935 

643 

48 

691 

6. 67.5,  238 

11 

3 

14 

134,720 

74 

6 

79 

62.5,  767 

18 

0 

IS 

208,556 

M 

1 

t^ 

490,  570 

533 

15 

548 

5.  .«3,  408 

2,493 

127 

2.620 

23.  181.3.M 

1,198 

32 

1,230 

11,920.767 

4.  fM 

276 

4,930 

34,7-29,173 

104 

3 

107 

1,197,700 

■AK> 

21 

379 

3,  813,  4«W 

187 

8 

195 

2, 275, 902 

994 

62 

1.056 

8,890.801 

216 

9 

225 

2, 403, 815 

913 

.M 

966 

6.4-24.841 

188 

2 

190 

2. 304, 014 

895 

50 

943 

7. 324. 887 

332 

8 

340 

3.  727,  415 

1,408 

.58 

1.  V*; 

11,414,37.» 

311 

15 

326 

2,  908, 026 

1.181 

6:1 

1.244 

8,946,88:1 

521 

IS 

,136 

5,  G04,  436 

1.838 

101 

1.939 

15,  239,  702 

467 

8 

47.1 

4.331,787 

2. 023 

78 

2,101 

15.  136,  132 

322 

47 

369 

1.914.681 

1,329 

ZVi 

1.584 

9,  100, 323 

136 

1 

137 

1.  587,  950 

508 

35 

543 

4,857,083 

16 

1 

17 

72, 127 

7(» 

6 

76 

4.'-iO,  .5.5.1 

272 

15 

287 

3. 175.  700 

1.478 

121 

1.599 

12.  193,  fiOtl 

451 

17 

468 

3.  946. 272 

1.5-20 

rA 

1.574 

10.  376,  6<t8 

1,442 

48 

1.490 

12. 615,  622 

K183 

278 

(>.  44'>1 

40.  781.  174 

789 

37 

826 

7.  582.  071 

3.  745 

•237 

3.  9S2 

24.  7.»8.  H4.-. 

139 

7 

146 

1.344.460 

84)5 

43 

848 

6.  914,  rtM 

184 

6 

190 

1,  679, 929 

832 

'>r 

857 

5.  .548.  2<-M 

16 

0 

16 

174,295 

m 

3 

72 

634.4o;i 

40 

1 

41 

347,650 

9(> 

5 

101 

678.  444 

146 

8 

1.54 

1. 4.57. 212 

510 

27 

.537 

4.  -231.  745 

127 

7 

134 

1.119,536 

616 

34 

6.50 

4.  7.-J.  939 

144 

o 

146 

1.514,286 

»-vl7 

36 

673 

.5.  084.  734 

1.566 

23 

1.589 

15.  949.  006 

4,094 

151 

4. 245 

36.  527.  806 

346 

12 

368 

3.  hl6.  176 

1.416 

65 

1. 471 

13,  659,  612 

139 

10 

149 

1.  456,  440 

743 

51 

794 

5,  705,  982 

.516 

9 

625 

6,  170.  637 

2.931 

132 

3,063 

21,  53-2,  306 

92 

13 

105 

1.002,100 

700 

57 

7,'-.7 

.5.910.016 

127 

24 

151 

1,336,733 

wm. 

119 

1,117 

0.  8.-)2,  4.V, 

1 

0 

1 

2,600 

s 

0 

8 

»),  (KJO 

688 

18 

706 

6,947,721 

2.WM 

111 

2.802 

23,  :«iO,  971 

271 

2-. 

29»'> 

2. 199,  432 

1,0,'iO 

93 

1,143 

8.161,047 

1,211 

29 

1.240 

11.420,892 

4.077 

172 

4.249 

.*«.010.925 

(Ml 

12 

85a 

8,715.158 

3.  903 

106 

4,009 

3-2.  743,  740 

248 

9 

257 

3. 162,  366 

1,  i:n 

75 

1,207 

11,. 589,  780 

11 

3 

14 

87,2.'iO 

71 

7 

78 

.503,325 

340 

t 

347 

3.396,311 

1,163 

72 

\.-2X, 

10, 050,  .387 

168 

16 

184 

1,  935,  4.19 

1.021 

95 

1.116 

9,  519,  .507 

284 

7 

291 

2,856,234 

1.123 

69 

1.192 

9,341,950 

313 

34 

347 

2. 838,  677 

1.630 

131 

1,761 

11,862,707 

90 

6 

9t> 

988,890 

451 

28 

479 

3,771.634 

473 

8 

481 

2,  629, 36.1 

l..^ 

27 

1,534 

7,926,143 

32 

0 

32 

418,500 

77 

1 

78 

846,818 

r^- 


,510  were  mjule  In  1962  and 
nado  in  I5t'fc'<. 


8our«>:  Farmers  Home  .\dministralion.  l'SD.\. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  discussion  of  the  farm  housing 
program  yesterday,  a  question  was  asked 
as  to  whether  rtiral  housing  loans  under 
the  title  V  program  were  made  in  the 
areas  of  subdivisions,  towns,  and  cities. 
This  question  was  propounded  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott]  and  appears  on  page  18025  of 
yesterday's  Record.  I  should  like  to 
clarify  the  Record  on  this  point. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1961  broadened 
the  program  to  the  extent  of  enabling 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to 
make  loans  to  people  who  are  not  farm- 
ers so  long  as  they  meet  the  other  eligi- 
bility requirements  and  live  in  rural 
areas. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
has  interpreted  rural  areas  to  include 
the  open  country  that  exists  among 
farms  and  to  include  country  villages 
that  have  a  population  of  not  more  than 
2,500,  The  2,500  level  is  the  level  the 
census  has  set  to  distinguish  rural  com- 
munities from  communities  that  are  not 
rural. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
does  not  make  loans  to  people  to  build 
homes  in  subdivisions  near  cities.  The 
Farmers  Home  Administration  does  not 
consider  such  subdivisions  to  be  rural 
£u-eas. 

In  1962,  the  title  V  farm  housing  pro- 
grram  was  again  amended  to  help  pro- 
vide housing  for  elderly  people  in  rural 
areas.  Under  the  1962  amendments,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  may: 

First.  Make  loans  to  elderly  persons — 
those  who  are  62  years  of  age  or  older — 
for  the  purchase  of  existing  homes  or  the 
construction.  Improvement,  alteration  or 
repair  of  dwellings  and  related  facilities 
In  rural  areas  for  their  own  use. 

Second.  Make  loans  to  private  non- 
profit corporations  and  consumer  co- 
operatives to  provide  housing  and  related 
facilities  for  elderly  persons  and  families 
in  rural  nonf  arm  areas. 

Third.  Insure  loans  made  by  private 
lenders  to  individuals,  corporations, 
trusts  or  partnerships  providing  rental 
housing  and  related  facilities  to  elderly 
persons  on  farms  and  in  nonfarm  rural 
areas. 

The  1962  amendments  Increased  the 
existing  loan  fund  by  $50  million.  This 
additional  amount  was  especially  ear- 
marked for  loans  to  elderly  ijersons.  The 
1962  amendments  also  established  a  $50 
million  revolving  fund  for  making  loans 
to  nonprofit  corporations  and  consumer 
cooperatives. 

In  addition,  proper  authority  was  pro- 
vided the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
to  utilize  the  agriculture  credit  insurance 
fund  established  under  sections  308  and 
309  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961  to  Insure 
elderly  persons  rental  housing  in  farm 
and  nonfarm  rural  areas. 

Mr.  President,  my  remarks  thus  far 
have  dealt  In  general  with  the  chrono- 
logical development  of  the  title  V  rural 
housing  program. 

The  need  for  the  rural  housing  today 
is  just  as  great  as  it  was  in  1949  when 
the  title  V  program  was  first  established. 

Let  me  make  the  record  clear. 

I  believe  in  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem as  much  as  any  Senator  in  this 


body.  At  the  same  time,  I  believe  that 
farmers  and  niral  nonfarm  families 
have  Just  as  much  right  to  have  decent 
housing  as  any  group  in  this  Nation. 

I  have  often  stated  during  my  tenure 
In  the  Congress  that  if  private  enter- 
prise will  provide  for  the  housing  needs 
of  certain  groups  of  our  people — the  low 
and  middle  income  groujjs,  veterans  liv- 
ing in  remote  and  rural  areas,  the  low 
income  elderly  in  both  rural  and  urban 
areas,  farmers  and  niral  nonfarm  fsma- 
ilies — I  would  be  one  of  the  first  to  ad- 
vocate an  end  to  the  Federal  programs 
which  have  been  established  to  care  for 
these  needs.  To  date,  no  effective  solu- 
tion has  been  offered  by  private  enter- 
prise. 

Perhaps  the  title  V  housing  program 
is  an  excellent  example  to  use  in  order 
to  show  the  reluctance  of  lenders  to  en- 
ter into  mortgages  for  these  specific 
groups.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  require  that  any 
applicant  for  a  title  V  housing  loan  show 
that  he  is  unable  to  secure  credit  from 
other  sources  before  the  applicant's  loan 
application  can  be  considered.  This,  of 
course,  requires  the  potential  borrower 
to  contact  local  lending  institutions  in 
order  to  determine  whether  credit  will 
be  made  available  to  him.  In  some 
cases,  his  credit  is  approved  and  he  ob- 
tains a  conventional  mortgage  loan,  but 
it  is  clearly  seen,  I  believe,  from  the  num- 
ber of  loans  already  made  and  the  num- 
ber of  applicants  still  awaiting  a  title 

V  loan  that  the  vast  majority  of  farmers 
and  rural  nonfarm  families  caimot  ob- 
tain mortgage  financing  through  conven- 
tional private  sources. 

There  are  some  who  argue  "why  title 

V  housing  loans?"  Why  not  use  the  in- 
sured loans  as  provided  by  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  of 
1961  or  some  other  Insurance  program 
that  would  parallel  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  insurance  programs. 

First,  under  the  title  V  loan  program, 
all  rural  people,  whether  farmers  or 
otherwise,  if  they  own  the  property  on 
which  the  housing  is  to  be  constructed, 
are  potential  borrowers.  By  contrast, 
the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1961  specifically  limits 
loans  to  persons  who  first,  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States;  second,  have  a 
farm  background  and  either  training  or 
faiming  experience  which  the  Secretary 
determines  is  suflBcient  to  assure  reason- 
able prospects  of  success  in  the  proposed 
farming  operations;  third,  are  or  will  be- 
come owner-operators  of  not  larger  than 
family  farms;  and  fourth,  are  unable  to 
obtain  sufiBcient  credit  elsewhere  to  fi- 
nance their  actual  needs  at  reasonable 
rates  and  terms,  taking  into  considera- 
tion prevailing  private  and  cooperative 
rates  and  terms,  in  the  community  in 
or  near  which  the  applicant  resides,  for 
loans  for  similar  purposes  and  i>eriods  of 
time. 

Thus,  those  who  suggest  that  the  in- 
surance program  under  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act 
should  replace  the  title  V  program  would 
preclude  all  rural  nonfarm  families  from 
obtaining  decent  housing. 

Second,  to  those  who  suggest  sup- 
planting the  Title  V  loan  program  with 
a  mortgage  insurance  program,  I  urge 


them  to  review  the  reasons  why  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  has  consis- 
tently refused  to  insure  mortgages  se- 
cured by  housing  located  on  farms  and 
in  rural  areas.  I  also  urge  them  to  re- 
view the  reasons  why  the  majority  of  pri- 
vate lenders  have  consistently  refused  to 
make  mortgage  loans  in  these  areas. 

Anyone  who  even  casually  studies  the 
mortgage  market  will  immediately  find 
that  little,  if  any,  mortgage  credit  flows 
into  rural  areas  regardless  of  the  overall 
supply  of  mortgage  money.  Anyone  who 
casually  studies  national  income  levels, 
will  immediately  find  that  rural  incomes 
are  notoriously  low,  and  rural  people 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  price  needed  to 
attract  private  capital  into  the  rural 
areas. 

Everyone  knows  that  mortgage  insur- 
ance programs  depend  upon  the  invest- 
ment of  private  capital  to  make  them 
workable,  and  even  though  Federal  in- 
surance would  remove  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  risk  involved,  private  capital 
would  still  demand  a  higher  return  than 
rural  people  can  pay. 

To  prove  these  points,  one  need  look 
no  further  than  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration's  section  203 (i)  program 
which  was  established  specifically  to 
help  finance  housing  in  rural  areas. 
Even  though  special  provisions  have, 
from  time  to  time,  been  written  into  this 
section  in  an  attempt  to  make  it  work- 
able, it  has  never  been  successful  in 
supplying  housing  for  farm  families  or 
for  other  rural  families  on  scattered  sites. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  earlier  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land!, there  are  few  Federal  programs 
that  have  as  enviable  a  repayment  rec- 
ord as  does  the  title  V  loan  program. 
Since  the  establishment'  of  this  program 
in  1949,  some  77,500  loans,  aggregating 
in  excess  of  $606.5  million,  have  been 
made  to  our  farmers  and  rural  families. 
As  of  December  31,  1962,  some  13,699,  or 
19.5  percent,  of  the  borrowers  had  satis- 
fied their  accoimts  in  full.  The  total 
principal  writeoffs  and  judgments  out- 
standing on  the  same  date  amounted  to 
less  than  $99,500.  Thus  represents  less 
than  two  one-hundredths  of  1  percent  of 
the  cumulative  amount  loaned. 

This  fine  record  is  very  gratifying  to 
those  of  us  who  have  supported  the  title 
V  loan  program  over  the  years  and,  in- 
deed, it  proves  the  confidence  we  placed 
in  the  farmers  and  rural  people  of  this 
Nation.  Certainly  this  Is  a  remarkable 
record  for  any  group  of  borrowers,  but 
it  becomes  especially  significant  consid- 
ering the  fact  that  these  families  were 
unable  to  obtain  credit  from  other 
sources. 

The  vast  bulk  of  the  funds  to  date, 
some  $606.5  million,  have  been  loaned  to 
individuals  to  build,  remodel  or  repair 
their  homes.  The  scope  of  this  phase  of 
the  program  was  increased  tremend- 
ously when  the  1961  Housing  Act  made 
rural  nonfarm  residents,  as  well  as 
farmers,  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
program.  About  70  F>ercent  of  the  loans 
made  this  past  year  were  to  rural  non- 
farm  residents. 

The  homes  built  with  these  loans  are 
modest  In  size,  design,  and  cost.  They 
customarily   have  three  bedrooms,   are 
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equipped  with  modern  kitchen  and  bath 4 
room  facilities.  They  average  aboui 
1 .200  square  feet  of  living  space  and  cosi 
about  $11,000.  I 

Although  the  primary  benefits  of  ex4 
penditures  for  housing  accrue  to  th«i 
families  who  receive  the  loans,  the  sec- 
ondary economic  benefits  for  expendi- 
tures for  housing  materials  and  labor 
have  been  significant  and  widespread. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates that  the  more  than  $606  milllor 
advanced  to  date  has  resulted  in  166,000 
man-years  of  employment  and  a  total 
economic  impact  of  about  $3.6  blllloni 
About  one-third  of  this  employment  ha 
been  direct  on- the -site  employment  fo 
carpenters,  bricklayers,  plumbers,  paint 
ers,  and  other  construction  workers:  one 
third  has  been  employment  In  the  loca 
community  to  suppliers  of  such  buildlngj 
materials  as  concrete,  masonry,  plaster] 
paint,  and  home  furnishings:  and  abouq 
one-third  has  been  employment  in  the 
more  remote  areas  which  produce  build-< 
Ing  materials. 

Or.  stated  differently,  this  program  hasi 
provided  approximately  52.000  man-i 
years  of  employment  directly  involved] 
in  the  construction  of  homes;  requiredj 
800  million  board  feet  of  lumber;  pro-i 
vided  a  market  for  $107  million  worth] 
of  pliunbing.  heating,  electrical  materialsl 
and  equipment;  $160  million  worth  of* 
other  construction  items  such  as  con- 
crete, masonry,  millwork.  plaster,  and; 
paint:  and  at  least  $37  million  worth; 
of  home  furnishings. 

Since  the  rural  housing  program  op-i 
erates  in  areas  where  families  are  In  lowi 
and  moderate  income  levels  and  the  op- J 
portunity  to  save  is  relatively  low,  thei 
economic  effect  of  the  more  than  $6061 
million  spent  for  housing  has  probably 
been  multiplied  six  or  seven  times. 

Although  the  rural  housing  program 
for  our  senior  citizens  is  relatively  new — 
the  first  loan  being  made  last  Novem- 
ber— some  544  loans  aggregating  in  ex- 
cess of  $3.3  million  have  been  made  since 
enactment  of  the  program  September  28, 
1962. 

In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  1963, 
more  than  1.378  destitute  families  re- 
ceived grant  assistance  totaling  $1,029,- 
655  to  make  improvements  to  their  hous- 
ing urgently  needed  to  remove  hazards 
to  their  health  and  safety.  I  might  add 
that  this  type  of  assistance  goes  pri- 
marily to  elderly  couples. 

The  first  loans  for  the  construction  of 
rental  housing  for  senior  citizens  in  rural 
areas  were  closed  in  fiscal  1963.  One  of 
these  loans  provided  $100,000  for  the 
construction  of  20  apartments  in  Ocean 
County,  N.J.  Another  made  available 
$17,000  for  four  apartments  in  Clark 
County,  Mo. 

Cturently  seven  more  dockets  for 
rental  housing  in  North  Dakota,  Ken- 
tucky. California,  Arizona,  and  New  York 
are  being  reviewed  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

The  farm  labor  housing  program  is 
also  gaining  momentum.  To  date  In- 
sured farm  labor  housing  loans  totaling 
$274,000  have  been  made  in  Florida,  New 
Jersey,  North  Dakota,  Washington,  Wis- 


consin, and  Idaho.  Currently  five  dock- 
ets for  approximately  $1,500,000  are  be- 
ing processed  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

Rural  housing  loans  mean  many  things 
to  many  people.  For  example,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Montgomery,  both  64.  of 
Attalla,  Ala.,  the  Nation's  first  title  V 
loan  under  the  senior  citizens  program. 
it  meant  comfort  they  had  not  enjoyed 
for  years.  A  $6,210  title  V  loan  made  it 
possible  for  Mr.  Montgomery,  a  retired 
steel  construction  worker,  and  his  wife 
to  move  from  their  former  100-year-old 
residence — part  of  an  old  country  post- 
office — into  a  modem,  24-  by  48-foot 
structure  with  water  and  electrical  sys- 
tems. Their  former  home  was  in  such 
condition  that  further  repairs  were  no 
longer  practical.  Their  new  house  in- 
cludes a  combined  kitchen  and  family 
room,  two  bedrooms,  bath,  living  room, 
and  carport  with  storage  area. 

To  Clarence  Sprinkle,  a  Jackson.  N.J., 
businessman,  a  $100,000  title  V  insured 
loan  made  it  possible  for  him  to  con- 
struct a  20-unit  rental  housing  apart- 
ment for  retired  farmers  and  rural  resi- 
dents in  Jackson  Township.  Ocean 
County,  N.J.  Here  more  than  15 
percent  of  the  residents  are  over  65 
years  of  age. 

To  the  75-member  Gem  County. 
Idaho,  Cooperative  Labor  Council  a  $50,- 
000  farm  labor  housing  loan  helped  im- 
prove living  conditions  for  badly  needed 
migratory  workers  who  harvest  the 
area's  fruit  and  vegetable  crops. 

To  the  Dennis  F.  Thompsons.  Gray. 
Ga.,  a  rural  housing  loan  meant  needed 
repair  of  their  house  after  a  car's  brakes 
failed  to  hold  a  hill  and  sent  the  vehicle 
crashing  into  the  side  of  the  house. 
Loan  funds  also  covered  renovation  of 
the  Thompson's  home  so  they  could  add 
a  new  bedroom  and  bathroom  upstairs 
and  enlarge  their  house  to  fill  the  needs 
of  a  growing  nu-al^amily. 

To  the  rural  Mid  community  in  north- 
ern Michigan,  nearly  $150,000  in  rural 
housing  money  not  only  solved  the  hous- 
ing problem  for  12  families,  but  also  pro- 
vided work  for  at  least  six  different  con- 
tractors and  their  work  force. 

And  there  are  literally  thousands  of 
other  cases  where  individual  and  com- 
munity rural  housing  needs  were  met  by 
the  expanded  title  V  program. 

During  fiscal  year  1963.  applications 
for  rural  housing  loans  under  the  title 
V  program  were  received  at  the  rate  of 
3,000  per  month.  On  the  assumption 
that  this  rate  of  applications  will  con- 
tinue during  fiscal  1964,  it  would  require 
some  $400  million  to  carry  the  program 
through  fiscal  1964.  This  is  the  amount 
recommended  by  the  President  in  his 
budget  message  to  the  Congress  this 
year. 

On  July  1,  1963,  the  unused  balance 
in  the  farm  housing  loan  authorization 
was  $148  million.  At  the  same  time, 
there  were  some  16.005  pending  applica- 
tions for  loans  under  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  In  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  a  table  showing  the  num- 
ber of  rural  loan  applications  by  States. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Rural   housing  applications   on   hand  as  of 
June  30, 1963 

Alabama 988 

Alaska 79 

Arizona 47 

Arkansas 890 

California ns 

Colorado 155 

Connecticut 9 

Delaware 22 

Florida 381 

Georgia. 991 

Hawaii 59 

Idaho 183 

Illinois 125 

Indiana i84 

Iowa 294 

Kansas 209 

Kentucky 432 

Louisiana 401 

Maine 214 

Maryland 159 

Massachusetts 17 

Michigan 236 

Minnesota 433 

Mississippi 1,  091 


Missouri. 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 


-- - 637 

.- - 124 

149 

36 

-- - - 27 

—  58 

110 

221 

North  Carolina 1.  215 

North  Dakota 

Ohio .1 _.3! 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah ...'.'. 

Vermont 

Virginia "'_'_ 

Washington 

West  Virginia. 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


497 
168 
509 

53 
181 
1 
563 
221 
630 
899 
217 

24 
305 
110 
373 
292 

60 
564 

60 


Source 
USD  A. 


Total 16.005 

Farmers    Home    Administration, 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  funds  presently  avail- 
able for  the  title  V  program  are  entirely 
inadequate  to  take  care  of  the  housing 
needs  of  our  rural  families.  It  is  obvi- 
ous, too,  that  if  we  are  to  continue  this 
program  additional  funds  must  be 
provided. 

Of  course,  it  is  assumed  that  all  of 
the  existing  authorization,  as  well  as  the 
amount  by  which  it  may  be  increased, 
will  be  released  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  the  Fanners  Home  Adminis- 
tration to  meet  the  need  of  applications 
as  they  are  received. 

In  this  connection,  I  repeat  the  point 
I  made  in  yesterday's  discussion  of  this 
program.  There  is  nothing  in  the  1961 
Housing  Act — nor  was  it  congressional 
intent — requiring  the  farm  housing  loan 
authorization  to  be  spread  over  a  4-year 
period  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Bu- 
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reau  will  correct  its  position  In  regard 
to  this  matter. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  title  V 
rural  housing  loan  program  should  con- 
tinue to  have  the  support  of  Congress. 
I  certainly  will  continue  to  work  for  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  SPARKMAN  ]  for  the  very  fine  recita- 
tion he  has  made  here  on  the  rural  hous- 
ing program. 

One  of  the  most  significant  and  bene- 
ficial programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ever  adopted  began  in  1949  with 
the  institution  of  the  rural  housing  pro- 
gram of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. Since  that  time,  over  $606  million 
has  been  loaned  to  help  improve  the 
housing  conditions  of  some  77,500  farm- 
ers and  rural  residents  of  this  Nation. 
These  loans  are  made  to  finance  the  con- 
struction or  improvement  of  dwellings 
and  farm  service  buildings  that  are  mod- 
est in  size,  design,  and  cost.  They  are 
made  on  farms,  in  open  country,  and  in 
small  country  towns  and  villages  with 
populations  of  not  more  than  2,500  that 
are  not  near  to,  or  closely  associated, 
with  an  urban  area;  and  only  families 
who  cannot  obtain  adequate  financing 
from  other  sources  are  eligible  for  these 
loans. 

The  availability  of  these  loans  Is  nec- 
essary, Mr.  President,  because  of  the  low 
income  of  many  families  in  our  rural 
areas  and  the  lack  of  adequate  commer- 
cial housing  credit  at  reasonable  rates 
and  terms  in  many  of  these  areas.  These 
conditions  have  been  reflected  in  the 
fact  that  the  quality  of  rural  housing 
historically  has  been  inferior  to  that  of 
urban  housing.  Of  the  3.5  million  homes 
on  farms  and  the  14  million  nonfarm 
rural  homes.  20  percent  need  major  re- 
pairs and  8.5  percent  are  in  such  a  di- 
lapidated condition  that  they  endanger 
the  health,  safety,  and  wellbeing  of  the 
families.  This  is  a  condition  which  we 
cannot  allow  to  continue,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Before  analyzing  the  history  and  suc- 
cess of  this  program,  it  shoiUd  first  be 
emphasized  that  this  is  not  a  program  of 
grants  or  giveaways  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; this  Is  a  loan  program  under 
which  every  dollar  advanced  carries  with 
it  an  obligation  of  repayment  with  inter- 
est at  the  rate  of  4  percent  per  annum. 
The  economic  soundness  of  these  loans  is 
proven  by  an  examination  of  the  repay- 
ment record.  As  of  December  31,  1962, 
13.699,  or  19.5  percent,  of  the  borrowers 
had  satisfied  their  indebtedness  in  full. 
The  total  principal  writeoffs  and  judg- 
ments outstanding  as  of  that  date 
amounted  to  only  $99,494;  this  represents 
less  than  two  one-hundredths  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  cumulative  amount  loaned 
since  the  inception  of  the  program  in 
1949.  In  my  own  State  of  Mississippi, 
not  a  single  penny  has  ever  been  lost  on 
any  of  the  loans. 

Although  the  primary  benefits  of  this 
program  for  housing  accrue  to  the  fami- 
lies who  receive  the  loans,  the  secondary 
economic  benefits  for  expenditures  for 
housing  materials  and  labor  have  been 
significant  and  widespread.     It  Is  esti- 


mated, for  example,  that  the  more  than 
$606  million  advanced  to  date  has  result- 
ed in  166,000  man-years  of  employment 
and  a  total  economic  impact  of  about  $3.6 
billion.  The  value  of  this  stimulation  in 
many  of  our  economically  depressed 
rural  areas  cannot  be  overlooked. 

I  think  these  statistics  graphically  il- 
lustrate, Mr.  President,  the  significance 
of  this  program  since  it  was  instituted  in 
1949.  But  what  is  the  present  need  for 
rural  housing  funds,  and  what  is  the 
present  status  of  available  funds?  Let 
me  present  the  need  for  these  funds  by 
first  citing  a  few  facts  with  reference  to 
the  program  in  Mississippi.  During  the 
month  of  August,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  released  $30  million  for  use  in  the 
Nation  during  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1964.  Of  this  amount,  Mississippi 
received  an  allotment  of  $1,700,000;  but 
at  that  time  the  State  director  had  re- 
ceived loan  dockets  totaling  $2,700,000. 
In  addition,  there  were  an  undetermined 
number  of  dockets  in  the  county  offices 
which  were  ready  for  approval,  and  for 
which  all  the  preliminary  work  had  been 
done.  There  was  also  a  minimum  of  150 
applications  on  which  no  work  had  been 
done.  To  summarize  the  situation  in  my 
State.  I  am  advised  by  the  director  that 
a  minimum  of  $2  million  a  month  could 
be  used  in  Mississippi  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time.  Viewed  nationally,  16,005 
applications  were  on  hand  as  of  June  30. 
1963;  and  new  applications  are  being  re- 
ceived at  the  rate  of  almost  4,000  a 
month. 

A  total  of  $183,031,156  was  loaned  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1963;  but  because  of 
the  tremendous  need  for  tliis  program 
and  its  outstanding  success  over  the 
years,  the  President,  in  his  budget  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  anticipated  that  the 
need  for  these  funds  would  reach  a  level 
of  $400  million  armually.  He  recom- 
mended legislation  to  establish  an  in- 
sured loan  program  in  order  to  carry  out 
this  increased  activity;  but  it  is  apparent, 
Mr.  President,  that  during  this  session 
of  Congress  no  action  will  be  taken  on 
this  recommendation. 

Under  the  provisions  of  title  "V  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  of  1949.  as  amend- 
ed, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized to  borrow  from  the  Treasury,  in 
order  to  carry  out  this  progam.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  how- 
ever, there  remained  only  approximately 
$148  million  in  this  authorization,  which 
expires  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1965. 

It  is  therefore  necessary,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  Congress  take  action  if 
this  program  is  to  continue  during  the 
current  year  at  a  level  at  least  approxi- 
mating the  total  amount  of  funds  ad- 
vanced during  the  fiscal  year  1963. 

Because  of  my  deep  interest  in  this 
program  and  my  firsthand  knowledge  of 
what  it  has  meant  to  the  rural  areas  of 
the  Nation,  I  offered  an  amendment, 
during  committee  consideration  of  the 
agricultural  appropriations  bill,  to  in- 
crease the  existing  borrowing  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Secretary  by  the  sum  of  $25 
million.  This  would  provide  a  total  of 
approximately  $175  million  for  use  in 
this  activity  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 


ministration. The  committee  approved 
this  amendment,  Mr.  President,  and 
stated  in  its  report: 

This  additional  amo\mt.  together  witb 
approximately  $150  million  carried  forward 
into  fiscal  1964,  will  only  provide  about  one- 
half  of  the  loan  authorization  required  for 
this  program.  If  it  is  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  the  President's  program.  The 
committee  directs  the  Department  to  utilize 
this  new  authorization,  and  the  remaining 
borrowing  authority  as  expeditiously  as  re- 
quired to  meet  the  demand  for  rural  housing 
building  loans. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  the  need  for  this 
type  of  program  in  many  of  the  rural 
areas  of  our  Nation.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  many  families  are  now  living  in 
substandard  housing  because  they  are 
unable  to  qualify  for  commercial  financ- 
ing. But  they  are  ready,  willing,  and 
able  to  repay  loans  made  under  this  pro- 
gram to  enable  them  to  live  in  modest, 
but  suitable,  homes.  Experience  proves 
this.  Mr.  President;  and  I  strongly  urge 
the  approval  of  this  program  as  recom- 
mended by  the  committee. 

EQUALIZATION       Or      SALAKIXS      Or      EXPEUMENT 

STATION  AND  EXTENSION  SERVICE  WORKERS 
WITH  SALARIES  OF  OTHER  EEDEKAL  EMPLOY- 
EES 

Mr.  President,  two  of  the  most  valu- 
able functions  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture are  those  rendered,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  various  States,  through  the 
Extension  Service  and  the  Cooperative 
State  Experiment  Station  Service.  In 
my  opinion,  outstanding  progress  has 
been  made  throughout  the  Nation  as  the 
result  of  the  services  performed  by  these 
two  agencies  in  association  with  the 
land-grant  institutions  of  this  country. 

The  employees  of  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice and  the  experiment  stations  are  ac- 
tually employed  by  the  respective  States. 
A  portion  of  the  salaries  of  these  people 
Is  provided  by  the  Federal  Government, 
however;  and  I  want  to  address  myself 
to  the  importance  of  equalizing  the  sal- 
aries of  these  employees  with  those  of 
classified  civil  service  employees  of  Fed- 
eral agencies,  as  provided  by  Public  Law 
87-793,  the  Pay  Act  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress last  year. 

Testimony  presented  to  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  revealed  that 
both  of  these  agencies  are  experiencing 
difficulty    in    recruiting    and    retaining 
competent  scientists  and   workers,  be- 
cause employees  of  other  agencies,  of 
comparable  professional   and  technical 
rating,  receive  considerably  more  salary 
and  greater  retirement  benefits.    Dr.  E. 
T.  York,  the  former  Administrator  of  the 
Extension  Service,  stated,  for  example, 
that  in  some  States  the  salaries  of  coimty 
extension  workers  are,  on  the  average, 
$1,000   to   $1,500  below  the  salaries   of 
classified  civil  service  workers  with  es- 
sentially the  same  training,  experience, 
and  responsibility.     He  further  stated 
that  the  Extension  Service's  position  had 
"worsened  considerably   in  this   regard 
since  the  passage  of  the  Pay  Act  last 
year."   The  same  statement  can  be  made 
with     reference     to     the     experiment 
station  workers:  and,  in  my  opinion,  Mr. 
President,  the  services  of  these  employ- 
ees are  too  valuable  to  lose. 
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Under  the  existing  arrangements,  the) 
Federal  Government  contributes  ap-« 
proximately  38  percent  of  the  funds  ta 
pay  the  salaries  of  the  Extension  Service 
workers,  and  the  States  provide  the  re-< 
mainlng  62  percent.  So  far  as  the  ex-» 
perlment  station  employees  are  con-^ 
cemed,  the  States  contribute  approxi- 
mately $3.50  for  every  dollar  provide^ 
by  the  Federal  Government.  We  are  ad-< 
vised  that  the  several  States  either  have 
provided  or  will  immediately  provide  tha 
additional  funds  to  match  the  Federal 
money.  Approximately  14.500  Extensioil 
Service  ^^'orkers  and  9,600  experiment 
station  workers  will  be  afFected  by  thl4 
action. 

I  cannot  urge  too  strongly,  Mr.  Presi-» 
dent,  that  the  Senate  take  action  thi3 
year  to  equalize  the  pay  levels  of  thosa 
workers  with  those  of  Federal  employees 
in  other  agencies.  It  is  only  Just  and 
right  that  this  be  done.  It  was  promised 
last  year,  and  funds  for  it  were  included 
In  the  supplemental  appropriations  bill: 
but,  of  course,  that  bill  was  never  en-t 
acted.  I  sincerely  hope  the  Senate  will 
approve  the  recommendation  of  the  Ap-j 
propria tions  Committee,  and  will  pro4 
vide  funds  for  the  Federal  share  of  thii 
equalization. 

COTTON   RESKAXCH  rajTOS 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant items  in  this  bill  is  the  provisior 
for  a  sharply  increased,  across-the-board 
research  attack  on  the  problems  facing 
American  agriculture.  The  House  had 
Included  in  the  bill  a  special  provision 
aimed  at  increasing  the  appropriation 
for  research  to  reduce  the  cost  of  pro* 
duction  of  surplus  commodities.  Thi$ 
was  a  gratifying  acknowledgment  of  th* 
Importance  to  agriculture  of  cost -cutting 
research.  Of  course,  I  was  pleased  that 
our  committee  saw  fit  to  increase  th* 
amoimt  in  the  bill,  and  that  these  addi* 
tional  ftinds  were  also  available  for  re» 
search  to  reduce  production  costs,  in 
my  Judgment,  a  dollar  invested  in  4 
so\md  agricultiiral  research  program  U 
the  wisest  expenditure  this  Government 
can  make  to  improve  the  economic  posl* 
tion  of  fanners  and  to  reduce  the  cost  ot 
Government  programs. 

This  Is  particularly  true  in  the  case  ot 
cotton,  which  contributes  immeasurably 
to  the  Nation's  economy.  Unfortunately], 
cotton  is  losing  markets  daily,  and  undet 
present  conditions  is  Incapable  of  copinf 
with  Its  competition  in  its  markets.  Iii 
addition.  American  mills  are  forced  tt> 
pay  one-third  more  for  their  cotton  thao 
do  foreign  mills.  Ehiring  the  2  yearfe 
ending  July  31,  1963,  first,  cotton  ha^ 
stiflered  a  direct  competitive  loss  to  comf 
peting  fibers  of  about  l'/2  million  bales: 
second,  exports  have  dropped  from  6.6 
million  bales  to  3.3  million  bales:  third, 
stocks  of  cotton  on  hand  in  the  United 
States  increased  from  7.2  to  11.2  million 
bales;  fourth,  imports  of  cotton  In  the 
form  of  textiles  are  up  from  414.000  bales 
to  645,000  bales;  fifth,  the  national  acref 
age  allotment  has  been  cut  from  18.5  to 
16.2  million  acres;  sixth,  annual  storage 
and  handling  charges  on  Govemmenjt 
cotton  have  increased  from  about  $2^ 
million  to  about  $70  million ;  and  seventh. 
Government  investment  in  cotton  stocks 
has  gone  up  from  about  $300  million  t0 
about  $1^4  billion. 


During  the  current  season,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  estimates  that  farm- 
ers will  produce,  on  the  minimum  acre- 
age allotment,  600,000  bales  more  than 
will  be  used.  On  next  August  1,  stocks 
will  be  almost  12  million  bales,  the  largest 
since  the  record  level  of  August  1.  1956. 
Obviously,  we  must  reverse  this  trend. 
The  way  to  do  so  Is  to  make  cotton  com- 
petitive in  its  markets. 

Under  present  conditions,  the  cost  of 
production  is  so  high  that  farmers  can- 
not take  a  sufBciently  lower  price  to  ac- 
compll.sh  this  objective.  Testimony  pre- 
sented to  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  supported  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  showed  that  a  dynamic  re- 
search program  can  in  a  few  years  re- 
duce the  cost  of  growing  cotton  to  a 
point  where  cotton  can  be  fully  competi- 
tive both  at  home  and  abroad.  This  can 
be  accomplished  at  less  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment; and,  at  the  same  time,  farm 
income  can  be  increased  as  markets  ex- 
pand. 

Cotton  is  an  industrial  raw  material. 
Its  competition  stems  in  large  measure 
from  products  developed  through  re- 
search by  our  great  chemical  companies. 
These  manmade  fibers  are  taking  away 
markets  traditionally  held  by  cotton. 
They  are  doing  so  primarily  on  a  price 
basis.  The  only  way  in  the  long  run  for 
cotton  to  regain  its  dominant  position 
is  to  get  its  costs  down  and  its  price  com- 
petitive. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  the  value  of  research  to  agriculture. 
The  hearing  record  is  replete  with  testi- 
mony on  the  benefits  that  have  been 
reaped  by  both  farmers  and  the  public 
from  our  agricultural  research  programs. 
It  is  because  of  the  amazing  potential 
service  that  research  can  render  in  solv- 
ing many  of  our  farm  problems  that  the 
committee  sharply  increased  the  authori- 
zation for  research  by  permitting,  for  this 
purpose,  the  transfer  of  $35  million  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

There  is  much  logic  in  this  method. 
It  seems  obvious  that  the  support  of  re- 
search which  is  intended  to  reduce  Gov- 
ernment costs  for  the  cotton  program  is 
a  logical  and  businesslike  function  for  the 

ccc. 

Unfortunately,  in  recent  years,  the 
agricultural  research  program,  particu- 
larly that  for  production  research,  has 
been  inadequately  financed.  In  1940. 
agriculture  accounted  for  about  39  per- 
cent of  Federal  research  expenditures. 
Today,  it  accounts  for  less  than  2  per- 
cent. And  even  with  the  increase  pro- 
vided by  the  committee,  it  will  still  be 
under  2  percent. 

Earlier.  Mr.  President.  I  mentioned 
the  disastrous  competitive  position  in 
which  the  U.S.  raw  cotton  industry  now 
finds  itself.  I  pointed  out  that  this  situa- 
tion is  caused  by  the  inability  of  cotton 
to  meet  its  competition.  And  until  it  is 
made  competitive,  the  utilization  of  cot- 
ton as  a  raw  material  will  continue  to 
decline.  Cotton  no  longer  occupies  a 
monopoly  position  in  the  world  fiber 
market,  largely  because  the  research  ef- 
fort in  its  behalf  has  been  insufficient 
for  it  to  keep  pace  with  Its  competitors 
in  the  matter  of  costs  and  price. 

It  is  vitally  important  to  the  Nation's 
economy  that  the  cotton  industry  ex- 


pand and  prosper.  There  are  more  than 
21  million  people  whose  livelihood  is  as- 
sociated with  cotton.  In  U.S.  agricul- 
ture, cotton  stands  as  the  leading  cash 
crop.  In  terms  of  finished  products,  cot- 
ton has  an  annual  average  value  of  about 
$15  billion. 

As  an  example  of  cotton's  place  in  the 
economy  of  some  big  local  areas,  the 
trade  territory  of  Memphis  might  be  ex- 
amined. This  76-county  area  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  2^2  million.  Cash  receipts 
from  farm  sales  of  cotton  are  more  than 
half  again  larger  than  the  total  manu- 
facturing payroll  of  the  trade  territory, 
including  Memphis,  and  nearly  60  per- 
cent bigger  than  sales  of  all  other  croi>s 
and  livestock  combined. 

But  the  importance  of  cotton  extends 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  States  that 
make  up  the  Cotton  Belt.  Acres  devoted 
to  growing  cotton  are  among  the  most 
productive  in  the  country.  If  these  areas 
are  forced  out  of  cotton,  they  will  Inevi- 
tably go  into  the  production  of  other 
crops,  many  of  which  are  already  in  sur- 
plus. The  reduction  in  the  cotton  allot- 
ment of  18  million  acres  to  16  million 
acres  minimum  from  1962  to  1963  has  al- 
ready forced  acres  into  other  crops.  The 
Implication  of  such  a  development  needs 
no  elaboration. 

Finally,  cotton  is  the  largest  single 
earner  of  foreign  exchange  among  U.S. 
exports.  Over  the  last  6  fiscal  years, 
cotton  exix)rts  had  an  average  value  of 
$800  million,  nearly  a  fifth  of  total  agri- 
cultural exports.  Without  cotton,  the 
Nation's  deficit  in  balance  of  payments, 
which  has  been  $2  to  $2!  2  billion  the  last 
several  years,  would  have  been  substan- 
tially worse,  and  a  much  more  serious 
outflow  of  gold  would  have  resulted.  Our 
country  is  in  the  position  of  badly  need- 
ing more  exports.  It  can  hardly  afford 
to  lose  its  biggest  export  commodity — 
cotton. 

Fortunately,  through  research  we  can 
solve  the  cotton  problem  within  a  rela- 
tively short  period  of  time.  The  pro- 
gram envisioned  is  designed  to  reduce 
the  average  cost  of  producing  a  pound 
of  cotton  lint  by  11  cents.  The  magni- 
tude of  such  a  reduction  can  be  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  11  cents  is  equal 
to  one-third  of  the  current  market  price 
of  cotton.  The  research  contemplated 
would  be  directed  primarily  at  the  major 
items  of  production  costs — weeds,  in- 
sects, and  diseases.  Other  areas  to  be 
covered  would  include  mechanization 
costs.  Improved  fruiting  and  yield,  and 
modernization  of  processing  operations. 

About  one-half  of  this  cost  reduction 
would  be  made  by  straight  savings  in  la- 
bor, chemicals,  machines,  and  other 
materials  used  in  making  a  cotton  crop. 
The  other  one-half  would  come  by  re- 
ducing the  production  losses  farmers  now 
experience. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  the  type 
of  research  program  I  am  describing 
for  cotton  is  its  cost.  To  do  this  job  for 
cotton  will  cost  only  about  $10  million  a 
year,  which  is  less  than  30  percent  of  the 
special  research  fund  contained  In  the 
bill.  This  Is  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
amount  currently  being  spent  by  the 
Government  on  the  cotton  program  each 
year.  We  cannot  fall  to  take  advantage 
of  such  an  opportunity.    Cotton  today  is 
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still  one  of  the  finest,  most  versatile  fi- 
bers in  existence.  Given  a  chance,  it 
can  comjjete  on  its  own  at  a  substantial- 
ly reduced  Government  cost.  The  funds 
for  research  provided  in  this  bill  will 
permit  a  big  step  in  the  direction  of  that 
goal. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments about  what  the  bill  includes  in  the 
way  of  an  appropriation  of  funds  for  re- 
search work  on  cotton. 

Some  time  ago,  a  special  cotton  indus- 
try committee  made  a  thorough  study  of 
the  needs  of  cotton  research  work,  and 
earlier  this  year  proposed  to  Congress 
that  a  $10  million  crash  research  pro- 
gram be  initiated. 

It  was  generally  agreed  throughout  the 
cotton  Industry  that  we  must  decrease 
the  cost  of  producing  cotton,  and  at  the 
same  time  must  improve  the  quality  of 
cotton.  If  we  are  to  have  any  hope  of  re- 
gaining lost  markets  for  cotton  and  mak- 
ing the  price  of  cotton  competitive  with 
the  prices  of  synthetic  fibers. 

In  recent  years  our  export  markets  for 
cotton  have  dwindled;  and  even  today  the 
Government  is  paying  an  export  subsidy 
on  all  cotton  sold  outside  the  United 
States.  Even  with  the  export  subsidy, 
which  is  most  unfair  to  domestic  mills, 
we  are  still  losing  cotton  markets  abroad. 

We  are  also  losing  to  synthetic  fibers, 
cotton  markets  in  the  United  States. 
Unless  some  action  is  taken,  we  can  ex- 
pect the  destruction  of  the  cotton  indus- 
try, as  we  have  known  it.  all  the  way 
from  the  farm  to  the  textile  mill. 

Many  authorities  in  the  field  are  con- 
vinced we  can  reduce  the  cost  of  cotton 
as  much  as  10  cents  a  pound,  through 
an  accelerated  research  program.  We 
need  very  badly  to  increase  the  per-acre 
yield  of  cotton,  to  improve  quality,  and 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  production,  in  order 
for  cotton  once  again  to  become  com- 
petitive. 

I  think  we  can  do  this  through  re- 
search. If  we  are  able  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  producing  cotton  by  as  much  as 
10  cents  a  pound,  it  can  then  stand  on 
its  own  two  feet,  in  competition  with 
rayon  and  any  other  synthetic  fiber. 

I  regret  that  neither  the  House  com- 
mittee nor  the  Senate  committee  saw 
fit  to  vote  to  launch  a  special  "crash" 
research  program  for  cotton;  but  I  am 
glad  that  in  the  past  year  we  have  in- 
tensified our  efforts  in  cotton  research, 
and  that  there  is  real  hop>e  for  cotton 
under  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
committee. 

Under  the  Senate  conunittee  bill,  a 
rather  ambitious  research  prograin 
could  be  carried  on  imder  the  provision 
which  sets  aside  $35  million  for  utiliza- 
tion research. 

I  think  it  essential  that  we  keep  this 
provision  in  the  bill.  So  I  sincerely 
hope  the  Senate  will  approve  the  com- 
mittee recommendation,  and  that  in  the 
conference  it  will  be  possible  to  retain 
this  section  of  the  bill. 

Under  the  utilization  research  section, 
we  can  begin  a  badly  needed  program 
which  I  hope  In  the  next  year  or  two  will 
include  the  expenditure  of  several  mil- 
lion dollars  for  work  on  cotton. 

I  think  this  Is  a  modest  sum  indeed.  In 
view  of  the  very  great  importance  of 


cotton  to  our  economy  and  to  our  posi- 
tion as  a  nation  in  world  trade. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  noted  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
recommended  the  inclusion  in  the  bill 
of  certain  amendments  in  respect  to 
tobacco,  as  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  wish  to  clarify  these  differences  in 
respect  to  tobacco  as  between  the  House 
version  of  the  bill  and  the  version  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  committee;  and 
I  also  wish  to  raise  some  questions  about 
the  direction  in  which  tobacco  research 
is  going,  as  compared  with  present-day 
needs. 

In  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  an 
additional  appropriation  of  $400,000 
above  the  President's  budget  was  pro- 
posed for  research  projects  in  Flue- 
cured  and  burley  tobacco.  According  to 
the  House  committee  report,  the  $400,- 
000  would  be  equally  divided  between 
projects  in  North  Carolina  and  projects 
in  Kentucky. 

The  Senate  committee  voted  to  make 
changes  on  this  particular  point  in  the 
House  version  of  the  bill.  The  Senate 
committee  version  calls  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  $50,000  above  the  budget 
recommendation,  to  strengthen  tobacco 
research,  with  particular  emphasis  upon 
the  problems  of  sucker  control  and  syn- 
thetic growth  regulators. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  committee  has 
recommended  the  assignment  for  agri- 
culture research  of  $35  million  from 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds. 
The  Senate  committee's  report  states 
that,  in  general,  this  $35  million  would 
be  used  to  carry  out  a  program  of  utili- 
zation research  as  outlined  in  a  rejwrt 
to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, in  Senate  Document  No.  34, 
which  has  just  been  printed. 

In  this  report  the  Secretary  of  Agrri- 
culture  outlines  a  program  of  research 
which  would  seek  to  isolate  and  Identify 
the  various  chemical  components  of  to- 
bacco. The  Secretary  recommends 
$200,000  for  this  project. 

This  means  that  if  the  bill  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate  committee  is  en- 
acted into  law,  an  additional  $250,000 
over  the  budget  recommendations  will 
be  put  into  tobacco  research  in  the  com- 
ing year. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sucker  con- 
trol work  and  the  isolation  and  identifi- 
cation of  chemical  components  of 
tobacco,  which  would  be  carried  on  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tee version  of  the  bill,  would  fill  very 
urgent  and  immediate  needs  of  the  to- 
bacco industry. 

Quite  some  time  ago  many  persons 
who  are  vitally  interested  in  tobacco 
foresaw  the  need  for  a  greatly  acceler- 
ated research  program  to  help  meet  the 
problem  of  improving  quality  and  the 
problem  of  regaining  the  export  markets 
we  have  been  losing  in  recent  years.  As 
a  result  of  the  urgency  of  the  situation, 
leaders  in  the  industry  presented  to 
Congress  a  proix>sal  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  tobacco  quality  research  lab- 
oratory which  would  get  at  the  more 
pressing  and  more  urgent  problems  fac- 
ing the  industry.  I  regret  very  much 
that  neither  the  Senate  committee  nor 
the  House  committee  saw  fit  to  vote  for 


the  establishment  of  a  special  laboratory 
for  this  purpose;  but  I  am  encouraged 
that  both  committees  have  recognized 
the  seriousness  of  the  problems  facing 
tobacco,  and  have  made  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  toward  helping  solve 
these  problems. 

I  was  also  happy  to  note  that  the 
Senate  committee's  amendment  author- 
izing the  expenditure  of  $35  million  in 
CCC  funds  specifically  directed  the 
Secretary  to  include  research  work  in 
the  cost  of  production  and  other  related 
work,  as  well  as  for  utilization  and  new 
uses. 

This  is  an  essential  amendment  if  we 
are  to  be  successful  in  solving  some  of 
the  most  pressing  problems  in  connec- 
tion with  tobacco  and  other  crops.  The 
questions  of  utilization,  production,  and 
quality  are  all  closely  interrelated;  and 
the  Senate  committee's  amendment  en- 
ables the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
carry  on  research  projects  in  all  three 
areas. 

During  the  past  20  years,  most  of  our 
research  in  tobacco  and  other  crops  has 
been  concentrated  on  increased  produc- 
tion and  per  acre  yield.  We  have  had 
tremendous  results,  with  the  result  that 
American  agriculture  is  the  most  produc- 
tive and  efScient  in  the  world. 

Therefore,  I  feel  that  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  we  now  put  new  emphasis  on 
the  quality  of  the  products  we  have 
learned  how  to  produce  in  abundant 
quantity. 

In  the  case  of  tobacco,  not  only  must 
we  learn  more  about  the  chemical  com- 
ponents that  make  up  tobacco;  we  must 
also  learn  what  constitutes  and  affects 
quality.  We  must  learn  the  effects 
which  fertilization,  irrigation,  synthetic 
sucker  controls,  curing,  and  other  cul- 
tural practices  have  on  the  quality  of  the 
leaf  that  Is  finally  produced. 

We  must  learn  all  of  these  things  and 
must  be  able  to  identify  quality  factors, 
so  farmers  will  not  only  know  how  to 
recognize  and  identify  them,  but  also 
will  know  how  to  carry  on  their  produc- 
tion practices  in  such  ways  as  to  pro- 
duce the  kind  of  tobacco  that  will  result 
increased  markets  for  it. 

Therefore,  I  am  pleased  that  the  Sen- 
ate committee  has  voted  to  include  in 
the  bill  language  that  will  enable  us  to 
launch  programs  that  embrace  all  as- 
pects of  increased  and  new  uses  for  the 
crops  we  are  now  producing  in  abun- 
dance. 

Although  the  committee  did  not  use  in 
its  version  of  the  bill  the  specific  words 
"quality  development,"  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  the  intent  of  the  committee 
that  utilization  research  and  related 
work  shall  Include  work  In  quality  devel- 
opment and  improvement. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
pending  an  amendment  in  connection 
with  this  appropriation  bill.  At  this 
time,  I  desire  to  discuss  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  happy  to  co- 
operate fully  with  the  distinguished 
Senator,  except  for  the  fact  that  I  wish 
him  to  know,  as  I  believe  he  already 
does,  that  when  he  has  completed  the  full 
debate  on  the  amendment,  I  expect  to 
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make  a  point  of  order,  as  I  believe  I 
should.  Furthermore,  I  shall  state  that 
I  believe  this  is  an  unfavorable  time  for 
the  adoption  of  such  an  amendment 

However,  I  am  sure  the  amendment  Is 
well  worthy  of  discussion;  and  I  cer- 
tainly desire  the  Senator  to  have  all  the 
time  he  wishes  to  discuss  it  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent.  j 

Mr.     LAUSCHE.    I     appreciate     tl^e 

Senator's  courtesy.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do0s 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  wish  to  call  u^? 
his  amendment  now?  j 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No,  Mr.  President, Jl 
do  not.  Subsequently  I  shall  ask  that 
my  amendment  be  called  up  for  coii- 
sideration.  I  hope  unanimous  consettt 
win  be  given  for  that  purpose.  Hovl- 
ever,  the  Senator  from  Florida  his 
already  stated  that,  on  the  basis  of  paf  t 
practices,  he  will  object. 

Then,  of  coui-se,  under  the  authorltty 
I  have — based  upon  the  fact  that  I  have 
filed  in  advance  written  notice  that  j  I 
shall  request  the  consideration  of  ajn 
amendment  which  contemplates  ja 
change  in  the  substantive  law — I  shaQl 
ask  for  a  vote  on  the  question  of  the  sus- 
pension of  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI,  |o 
that  my  amendment  may  be  considered ; 
and  on  that  question  I  shall  request  a 
yea-and-nay  vote.  I  am  so  notifying  the 
officials  of  the  Senate,  so  they  may  notify 
Senators  of  what  I  propose  to  do.  j 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  to  understand  thatl  I 
shall  Join  him  in  his  request  for  a  yei- 
and-nay  vote,  and  I  shall  expedite  in  any 
way  I  can  his  presentation  of  his  argiji- 
ment  upon  his  amendment,  which JI 
know  will  be  an  excellent  one.  Howevffl-, 
as  chairman  of  this  subcommittee  pt 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  after  fee 
submits  his  amendment  and  after  he  has 
concluded  his  argument  thereon,  I  wl^h 
to  follow  what  is  the  unfaiUng  precedent 
In  connection  with  this  matter. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  Mr.  President,  riy 
amendment  contemplates  changing  tlie 
law  in  order  that  the  interest  rate 
charged  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Afl- 
minlstration  will  be  raised  from  the  pre$- 
ent  level  of  2  percent  to  a  new  level  bf 
3  percent.  After  the  presentation  of  n»y 
argimient  in  support  of  this  proposal,  I 
shall  discuss,  first,  the  history  and  the 
development  of  the  REA  within  oUr 
country.  J 

Second.  I  shall  discuss  the  interest 
rates  charged  when  the  REA  wias 
adopted,  and  the  interest  rates  charged 
at  the  present  time  which  equal  to  j  3 
percent.  I 

Third.  I  shall  attempt  to  point  out  the 
impropriety  and  the  unjustifiable  action 
of  the  Federal  CJovemment  In  borrowing 
money  at  an  interest  rate  of  4  perceit, 
and  then  loaning  that  money  to  semi- 
commercial  enterprises  at  a  rate  of  intejr- 
est  of  2  percent.  i 

Fourth,  I  shall  seek  to  point  out  tfie 
great  disparity  between  the  tax  rate  pajid 
by  rural  electric  cooperatives  and  the 
tax  rate  paid  by  the  commercial  powjer 
companies. 

Fifth.  I  shall  seek  to  establish  the  fajct 
that  the  low  Interest  rates  charged  a^d 
the  tax  dispensations  given  transfer  to 
the  general  taxpayers  a  load  they  shoi^d 
not  be  required  to  bear. 


Sixth,  I  shall  point  out.  and  try  to 
establish,  that  this  program  of  borrow- 
ing money  at  4  percent  and  loaning  it  at 
2  percent,  and  then  charging  private 
power  companies  a  tax  rate  that  com- 
pels them  to  pay  25  percent  of  their  rev- 
enues in  the  form  of  taxes,  while  the 
rural  electrics  pay  3  percent,  is  not  justi- 
fied and  constitutes  a  subsidy  that  is 
antithetical  to  the  very  purposes  of  our 
Government  and  our  free  economy. 

Tlie  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion was  established  in  1935  by  Executive 
order  signed  by  President  Roosevelt  on 
May  11;  $75,000  was  authorized  to  be 
allocated,  from  an  emergency  relief  ap- 
propriation of  the  RFC,  to  carry  out  the 
general  program  of  relief  of  the  un- 
employed. 

On  May  20,  1936,  Congress  enacted  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act,  providing  for  a 
limited  tenure  program  of  rural  electri- 
fication. The  act  established  the  REA 
as  an  independent  lending  agency,  and 
loan  funds  were  authorized  to  be  secured 
from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration. 

In  1944  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Organic  Act  was  passed.  It  estab- 
lished a  flat  rate  of  2  percent  on  un- 
matured and  unpaid  balances  of  REA 
borrowers.  At  that  time  the  Treasury 
Department  was  paying  2^2  percent  in- 
terest on  the  moneys  which  it  borrowed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  wish  to  interrupt  my  good  friend 
from  Ohio,  who  is  completely  sincere,  and 
partially  accurate  in  what  he  is  sajring. 
The  2^2  percent  was  the  long-time  inter- 
est rate  at  that  time.    Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  short-term  interest  rate  was  only 
a  fraction  of  1  percent? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  cannot  answer  that 
question,  but  I  have  before  me  a  tabula- 
tion showing  the  interest  rates  paid  by 
the  Federal  Government  on  its  long-term 
loans  throughout  the  period.  We 
charged  an  interest  rate  of  3  percent  to 
REA  borrowers.  At  the  same  time  we 
were  borrowing  money  at  2.77  percent. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  At  that  time  we  were 
getting  .23  cents  more  on  a  dollar  on  the 
money  loaned  than  we  had  to  pay  on  the 
money  borrowed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  1937  we  charged 
2.77  percent,  while  we  were  borrowing  at 
2.88  percent. 

In  1938  we  charged  2.88  percent  and 
borrowed  at  2.73  percent. 

In  1939  we  charged  2.73  percent  and 
borrowed  at  2.69  percent. 

In  1940  we  charged  2.69  percent  and 
borrowed  at  2.46  percent. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  the  rate  under  which  we  borrowed  in 
1  year  we  charged  in  the  second  year, 
and  if  in  the  second  year  we  borrowed  at 
a  lower  rate  than  we  did  in  the  first  year, 
we  then  charged  in  the  third  year  the 
rate  that  we  paid  in  the  second  year. 

I  now  come  down  to  the  year  1941.  We 
loaned  at  2.46  percent  and  borrowed  at 
2.48  percent. 

In  1942  we  loaned  at  2.48  percent  and 
borrowed  at  2.57  percent. 

In  1943  we  loaned  at  2.57  percent  and 
borrowed  at  2.67  percent.    That  proce- 


dure continued  until  1945.  when  the  flat 
rate  of  2  percent  was  fixed.  The  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  Is  cor- 
rect In  that  those  percentages  were 
related  to  long-term  borrowing. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  would  appreciate  it 
if  the  Senator  would  permit  me  to  finish 
my  statement  at  this  time. 

Obviously  the  reason  for  the  differ- 
ential in  the  interest  rate  charged  the 
REA  borrowers  as  compared  to  the  rate 
the  Treasury  was  paying  was  intended  to 
lend  encouragement  for  the  establish- 
ment of  new  REA  units  and  the  building 
of  additional  lines  to  serve  the  rural 
population.  This  plan  was  successful, 
for  according  to  a  tabulation  to  which  I 
shall  refer  later.  1944  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  a  substantial  increase  in  REA 
units  and  line  construction. 

The  Riu-al  Electrification  Administra- 
tion has  been  an  outstanding  asset.  The 
program  has  brought  much  comfort, 
lightened  burdens  of  the  farmer,  and 
stimulated  the  economy  of  our  Nation's 
rural  areas.  However,  the  purpKjse  for 
which  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration was  created  has  largely  been  ful- 
filled. Its  continued  operation  under  the 
terms  and  provisions  provided  in  the 
present  law  have  permitted  the  REA  to 
go  far  beyond  the  original  intent  of  the 
Congress,  and  these  activities  are  now 
in  direct  confiict  with  our  basic  free 
enterprise  system.  The  sharp  rise  in 
REIA  loan  authorization  in  1962  over  the 
level  proposed  by  a  previous  administra- 
tion has  occurred  iii  the  face  of  the  fol- 
lowing facts: 

First,    98   percent   practically    of    all 
farmers   already   have  electric   service. 
Second,  four  out  of  every  five  new  cus- 
tomers being  added  to  the  REA  system 
are  nonfarm  power  users. 

Third,  more  than  half  the  total  power 
sales  of  the  systems  are  now  being  made 
to  nonfarm  users. 

In  other  words,  the  purpose  of  the 
act — that  electrical  service  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  the  farmer — has  been  prac- 
tically fully  achieved.  Ninety-eight  per- 
cent of  all  farms,  as  I  have  previously 
stated,  are  now  provided  with  electrical 
service.  Four  out  of  every  new  five  cus- 
tomers procured  by  REA  are  nonfarmers. 
More  than  half  the  total  power  sales  of 
the  systems  are  now  being  made  to  non- 
farm  users.  The  expansion  of  the  REA 
electrification  programs,  despite  those 
factors,  which  should  indicate  a  dimin- 
ishing program,  is  due  to  an  aggressive 
effort  on  the  part  of  rural  electric  co- 
OF>eratlves  in  several  areas  to  create  their 
own  sources  of  power  and  replace  in  some 
measure  the  existing  sources. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  first  18  years 
of  the  existence  of  REA's,  through  fiscal 
year  1954,  about  $2.3  billion  in  loans 
were  granted  for  distribution  systems  to 
carry  power  directly  to  rural  customers. 
Over  the  same  period  a  total  of  $550  mil- 
lion were  granted  for  generation  and 
transmission  punaoses.  This  was  18.8 
percent  of  all  electrification  loans 
granted. 

During  the  period  1955  through  1960 
the  generation  and  transmission  loans 
totaled  $463  million,  or  35  percent  of  all 
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the  electrification  loans.  This  was  an 
average  of  $77  million  a  year. 

In  fiscal  year  1961  G  and  T  loans  rose 
to  $152  million,  or  55  percent  of  total 
loans.  The  sharp  increase  In  amount 
and  proportion  of  G  and  T  loans  In  1961 
was  accoimted  for  by  the  approval  on 
June  15.  1961,  of  a  $60  million  genera- 
tion and  transmission  loan  which  was 
the  largest  single  REIA  loan  ever  granted. 

Loans  for  generation  and  transmission 
purposes  in  1962  amounted  to  $155  mil- 
lion, or  59  percent  of  the  total. 

The  estimate  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  is  $250  million,  which  would  be 
about  62  percent  of  the  total. 

I  cite  these  figures  to  point  out  how 
the  generation  and  transmission  loans 
have  risen  in  percentage  and  in  actual 
dollar  figures  since  1961. 

Of  the  $425  million  authorization  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1964  which  is  in  the 
bill  pending  before  the  Senate,  about 
$290  million  would  be  available  for  gen- 
eration and  transmission  purposes. 
This  would  be  68  percent  of  the  total 
authorizations. 

Thus,  in  the  4-year  period  of  1961 
through  1964  the  funds  loaned  and  budg- 
eted for  generation  and  transmission 
totaled  $847  million.  This  4-year  total 
is  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  $1,013 
million  total  which  was  granted  in  G  and 
T  loans  for  more  than  24  years. 

In  24  years  the  total  was  $1,013  mil- 
lion, yet  for  the  past  4  years  the  total 
was  $847  million.  This  indicates  clear- 
ly that,  at  a  time  when  nearly  all  the 
farmers  have  been  provided  with  serv- 
ice, the  rural  electrification  cooi>eratives 
are  entering  into  fields  that  were  never 
intended  to  be  served  by  them. 

If  the  true  economic  cost  of  power  fi- 
nanced by  generation  and  transmission 
loans  were  taken  into  account  in  justify- 
ing the  loans,  there  would  be  few  in- 
stances in  which  such  loans  could  be  jus- 
tified on  the  basis  of  cost  The  economic 
cost  of  power  sold  by  the  investor -owned 
utilities  includes  the  cost  of  interest,  op- 
erating expenses,  depreciation,  and 
taxes.  The  true  economic  cost  of  pow- 
er sold  by  the  G  &  T  cooperatives  includes 
the  same  elements  of  cost,  although  the 
cooi>erative  itself  does  not  bear  all  the 
cost.  By  having  to  pay  only  2  percent 
interest  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  on 
money  which  costs  the  Treasury  4 
percent,  the  cooperative  shifts  one-half 
of  the  true  interest  cost  to  taxpayers 
genersJly.  Also,  by  being  exempt  from 
Federal  Income  taxes  and  a  sizable  por- 
tion of  State  and  local  taxes,  the  coop- 
eratives shift  to  taxpayers  generally  the 
burden  of  the  taxes  they  forgo. 

I  wish  to  especially  direct  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  subject  of  taxes 
paid  by  cooperatives  compared  to  taxes 
paid  by  the  Investor-operated  power 
companies. 

In  1961  the  rural  electric  cooperatives 
received  revenues  of  $707,477,000  and 
paid  taxes  of  $23,435,000.  or  3.3  percent 
of  their  revenues.  What  did  the  pri- 
vate power  companies  pay?  Their  rev- 
enues were  $10,666,474,000.  They  paid 
taxes  amounting  to  $2,437,046,000.  or  22 
percent  of  their  revenues.  The  coopera- 
tives paid  3%  percent  of  their  revenues 
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in  taxes,  and  the  privately  operated  com- 
panies paid  22.8  percent  in  1961. 

I  also  have  figures  for  1960.  In  1960 
the  cooperatives  paid  3  Vs  percent  of  their 
revenues  in  taxes.  The  private  power 
companies  paid  22.8  percent. 

In  1959  the  cooperatives  paid  3  per- 
cent, and  the  private  power  companies 
paid  22  percent  in  taxes,  for  every  dollar 
paid  by  cooperatives  in  taxes  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  private  power  com- 
panies pay  $7. 

I  point  out  at  this  time  that,  on  the 
basis  of  the  facts  which  I  have  hereto- 
fore related,  every  four  of  five  customers 
newly  acquired  by  the  cooperatives  are 
nonfarmers.  If  those  nonfarmers  were 
served  by  private  power  companies,  the 
Federal  Grovemment  would  be  receiving 
$1  out  of  every  $5  in  revenues  collected 
by  the  power  companies.  With  such 
consimiers  being  served  by  the  coopera- 
tives, the  Federal  Government  receives 
14  cents  out  of  $5.  How  can  it  be  as- 
serted that  this  is  fair? 

I  think  I  have  some  concept  of  fair- 
ness. I  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  argued 
that  in  a  free  enterprise  system  a  situa- 
tion should  be  created  whereby  the  pri- 
vate investor  has  to  pay  22  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  of  his  revenues  for  taxes, 
while  a  cooperative  pays  3  cents  out  of 
every  dollar.  Though  I  try  with  all  my 
might  to  reconcile  the  disparity  in  these 
figures,  I  cannot  do  so. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Not  at  this  time. 

If  there  were  a  jury  before  me  and  I 
were  charging  them  on  this  subject  and 
they  were  to  decide  the  issue  as  to 
whether  this  situation  was  fair,  I  would 
say  to  them,  "You  have  evidence  that 
the  private  power  company  pays  in  taxes 
22  cents  out  of  every  dollar  it  takes  in. 
The  cooperative  pays  3  cents  out  of  every 
dollar.  The  issue  which  you  have  to 
decide  is  whether  this  is  fair  to  the  gen- 
eral taxpayer  and  whether  it  is  fair  to 
the  investors  of  the  private  power  com- 
panies." 

To  say  that  it  is  fair  would,  in  my 
judgment,  require  a  distortion  of  reason 
and  a  distortion  of  moral  approach. 
There  would  have  to  be  an  abandonment 
of  what  one  of  our  Federal  officials  has 
labeled  as  puritanical  morality.  That  is 
the  only  ground  on  which  one  could  con- 
clude that  the  situation  is  fair. 

We  come  now  to  the  2  percent  money. 
By  having  to  pay  only  2  percent  interest 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  on  money  which 
costs  the  Treasury  4  percent,  the  cooper- 
ative shifts  one-half  of  the  true  interest 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  generally.  Let  us 
ponder  that  fact  for  a  moment.  The 
Federal  Government  pays  4  percent  for 
borrowed  money,  and  lends  it  at  2  per- 
cent. Is  that  fiscally  sound?  Is  it  fair? 
Is  It  fair  to  tiie  general  taxpayer,  who 
has  to  provide  that  2 -percent  subsidy? 
I  do  not  consider  it  to  be  fair 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion has  been  non-self-sustaining  finan- 
cially. It  has  been  subsidized  by  the 
general  taxpayer.  There  was  a  time 
when  that  subsidization  was  probably 
justified.  It  was  fair  at  a  time  when  we 
were  trying  to  lift  the  farmer  out  of 
darkness,  to  provide  for  him  facilities 
that  are  available  when  electric  power 


is  supplied.  But  that  day  Is  gone.  As 
I  pointed  out,  98  percent  of  the  farmers 
now  have  electric  service,  and  this  pro- 
gram has  changed  in  character  from  a 
purpose  to  serve  the  farmer  to  a  purpose 
to  destroy  the  private  power  companies. 
One  cannot  draw  any  other  conclusion. 
Though  the  arch  proponents  will  deny 
this  to  be  a  fact,  I  state  with  confidence 
that  it  is  a  penetration  of  socialism 
into  our  economy. 

I  do  not  believe  the  farmer  wants 
it.  I  do  not  believe  the  farmer,  with  all 
the  difficulty  of  sustaining  himself 
through  toil  on  the  land  and  through 
all  of  the  experience  the  farmer  has  in 
the  matter  of  good  husbandry,  will  sub- 
scribe to  the  proposition  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  lend  money  at  2 
percent  which  it  has  to  borrow  at  4  per- 
cent to  make  the  loan. 

The  rural  electrification  enterprises 
are  on  their  feet,  and  I  know  it  to  be  a 
fact  that  they  want  to  borrow  money  on 
the  general  market.  In  the  State  of  Ohio 
there  is  contemplated  the  establishment, 
through  a  combination  of  the  rural  elec- 
tricts  and  the  Ohio  Power  Co.,  of  the 
largest  power  generating  plant  in  the 
covmtry  under  one  roof.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  a  joint  Investment  of  $130 
million  is  contemplated.  The  money  will 
be  borrowed  on  the  general  market,  not 
through  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
there  was  adopted  a  proposal  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  re- 
quiring the  Federal  Government  to  pay 
to  the  railroad  employees  retirement 
fund  the  same  rate  of  interest  that  it 
pays  to  bondholders  who  buy  the  bonds 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Under  the 
existing  law,  the  railroad  retirement  fund 
has  been  lending  money  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  getting  only  3  percent 
interest.  The  railroad  employees  com- 
plained. They  argued  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  the  right  to  borrow  this 
money,  and  it  has  been  paying  them  only 
3  percent,  whereas  when  the  Government 
borrows  money  from  the  sale  of  bonds 
it  pays  4  percent  interest. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  made  the 
argument  that  that  was  not  f£iir.  I 
agreed  with  him.  But  why  Is  it  unfair 
to  pay  the  railroad  retirement  fund  3 
percent  when  the  Federal  Government  Is 
paying  4  percent  to  others,  and  then 
argue  that  it  is  fair  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  lend  to  rural  electrics  money 
at  2  percent  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  borrowing  it  at  4  percent? 

A  tax  cut  is  contemplated.  I  want  to 
provide  a  tax  cut.  I  have  striven  in  the 
6 1/2  years  I  have  been  in  the  Senate  to 
follow  a  policy  that  would  make  possible 
a  lifting  of  the  back-bending  burden  of 
taxation  upon  the  American  taxpayer. 
Those  efforts  have  been  in  vain.  Fre- 
quently I  want  to  throw  up  my  hands 
and  say.  "It  is  gone,"  but  I  find  some 
consolation  in  the  fact  that  if  others 
were  not  making  this  fight,  conditions 
would  be  far  worse  than  they  are. 

Can  we  not  tidopt  the  general  policy 
of  the  Federal  Government  lending  mon- 
ey in  certain  instances,  but  at  the  same 
rate  of  interest  as  the  Interest  rate 
which  is  paid  on  borrowed  money  ?  That 
would  be  the  beginning  of  a  program  of 
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good  husbandry,  prudence  in  the  hani 
dling  of  taxpayers'  money,  and  eventual 
achievement  of  a  fiscal  situation  whicl^ 
would  make  possible  a  tax  cut.  | 

A  moment  ago  I  mentioned  the  horrlf 
fying  statement,  in  my  judgment,  mad^ 
by  a  member  of  the  fiscal  branch  of  our 
Government,  that  we  should  make  a  ta 
cut  and  forget  puritanical  morality.  B 
that  I  understand  he  meant  that  mo 
rality  on  this  subject  should  be  cast 
the  winds,  should  be  forgotten.  PI 
morality  calls  for  a  change  in  the  syste 
under  which  the  Federal  Government  i^ 
lending  money. 

To  illustrate  that  the  REA  has  accom 
plished  the  mission  for  which  it  wa^ 
created,  I  submit  statistics  supplied  to 
me  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminj- 
istration  itself.  Of  the  3.818.200  faring 
in  the  United  States,  3.726.850.  or  97.15 
percent,  had  central  station  electric 
service  as  of  July  1962.  Of  these  elecf 
trified  farms,  approximately  54  percenjt 
are  served  by  REA-flnanced  electric  sys*- 
terns.  The  remainder  are  served  by  othf 
er  suppliers,  principally  commercial  powt- 
er  companies.  Thus,  I  say  that  REA 
has  accomplished  its  intended  mission 
to  fill  the  gap  which  could  not  profitably 
have  been  taken  up  by  the  private  power 
companies.  { 

In  1935,  when  REA  was  created,  743.95* 
farms  in  the  United  States  had  central 
station  electric  service.  This  was  10.$ 
percent  of  the  farms  in  the  country. 
Today  97.6  percent  of  the  farms  are  bcj- 
ing  served.  I 

I  have  a  table  which  shows  the  peri- 
centage  of  revenues  the  rural  electrics 
had  to  pay  In  interest  charges  begini- 
ning  in  1941  and  down  to  1961.  The  tabUe 
Is  important.  Some  rural  electrics  claim 
that  if  the  interest  rate  is  raised  it  wiU 
impair  their  ability  to  survive.  In  194J1 
the  rural  electrics  paid  2IV2  percent  oif 
their  revenues  in  interest.  In  1946.  6 
years  later,  they  were  paying  9.74  pen- 
cent  of  their  revenues  in  interest.  In 
1961.  they  were  paying  7.43  percent  olf 
their  revenues  in  interest.  j 

I  therefore  submit  the  question:  If  In 
1941  they  were  able  to  pay  21.52  percen|t 
of  their  revenues  in  interest,  and  In  1961 
they  were  paying  only  7.43  percent,  ho«r 
can  it  be  argued  that  they  will  be  handij- 
capped  if  the  rate  of  interest  is  raised  to 
the  going  rate,  or  raised  by  1  percent?  | 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
showing  the  percentage  of  the  revenu 
that  they  were  paying  be  included 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tab 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor^, 
as  follows: 

Operating  revenues  and  interest  on  long-ter^ 
debt  aa  reported  by  REA  borrower$ 


Operating  revenues  and  interest  on  long-term 
debt  as  reported  by  REA  borrowera — Con. 


Calendar  year 


IMl 

1M3. 

wn 

1»44 

IMft 

wS. 

1H7 

IMS. 


Operating 
revenue 


9 


$35,022,071 
46, 927, 322 
65,  587,  614 
64. 042,  574 
73.102.430 
89. 089. 822 
n4. 787. 798 
151, 434, 509 


Interest  on 

lon?-terni 

debt' 


r.  535, 165 
8,  784, 262 
9.232,811 
8,750.278 
7,507.266 
8,675.204 
11. 053. 861 
14. 803. 674 


Percent  )f 
opera  tlag 
revenu* 
required 
to  pay 
Interesi 


21.  i2 
18.    2 

16.(11 
13.16 

10.;  17 

9.    4 

9.li3 
9.   8 


F(x>tnote  at  end  of  table. 


Calendar  year 

Operating 
revenue 

Interest  on 

long-term 

debt' 

Percent  of 
operating 
Be  venue 
required 
to  pay 
Interest 

1949 „ 

$196,  717. 304 
241.342,540 
285,  113,614 
321.407.348 
362. 977,  101 
408.144.564 
440.625,847 
491. 184. 720 
523.783,014 
563.  204,  367 
617,  730.  445 
663,  7S8, 978 
707,  477. 112 

$20. 132, 708 
26.110.181 
30.  828.  444 
35,194,683 
38,060,539 
40.397.061 
42.339,282 
43.561.023 
45.283,356 
46.814.538 
48.702,270 
50.938.764 
52,578,508 

10.23 

19.^0 

10.82 

1951 

10.81 

19.^2 

10.95 

19.T3 

10.49 

1964 

9.90 

19.« 

9.42 

1956 

8.87 

1967 

865 

1958 

S31 

1959 

7.88 

1960 

7.67 

1961 

7.43 

'  Fcr  the  years  1941-51  this  Item  was  reported  as 
"Interest  expense." 

Source:  Annual  statL^^tical  reports, "  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Borrowers."  published  by  Rural  Electrification 
Administration. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  the  comparative  interest  paid  by 
the  Government  in  borrowing  the  money 
and  the  interest  collected  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  lending  the  money,  from  1936 
to  1962,  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Interest  subsidy  accruing  to  REA  borrowers 
during  the  period  of  their  loan* 


Fiscal 
year 

Advances 
to  REA 

bor- 
rowers 

Interest 

rate 
charged 
byREA 

Interest 
rate  paid 
by  Gov- 
ernment 

Interest 
subsidy 

1936 

Thou- 
tanit 

$823 

11,042 

48,176 

62,207 

08,940 

75,108 

58,221 

14.537 

18.478 

39.736 

87.253 

190.086 

246.236 

321,287 

286,659 

268,131 

227,574 

207.634 

181.  529 

156,742 

154,740 

185,978 

205,332 

211.717 

222.621 

183.413 

10S.807 

Percent 
3.00 
2.77 
2.88 
2.73 
2.60 
2.46 
2.48 
2.57 
2.67 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
ZOO 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 

Pereent 

2.77 

2.88 

2.73 

2.09 

2.46 

2.48 

2.57 

2.67 

2.25 

2.25 

2.375 

2.375 

2.375 

2.375 

2.375 

2-3-5 

2.375 

3.25 

3.25 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.60 

4.00 

4.25 

4.25 

4.00 

TTkou- 
tand* 
$6 

1937 

ia3>< 

443 

1,100 

1939 

2.105 

1940 

2,668 

1941 

1942.. _ 

1943 

1944 

3,248 

2,827 

742 

871 

1945 

1946 

2,205 
7,312 

1947 

15,929 

1948 

1949 

20,635 
26,923 

19S0 

24. 021 

1951 

22,469 

1962 

19.070 

1953 

60. 075 

1954 

1955 

10S« 

62,522 
11,862 
35.404 

1957 

42.551 

1958 

71.838 

1959 

100.593 

1960 

120. 161 

1961 

98,909 

1962. 

93,034 

Total 

3.060.104 

863  613 

SOCRCSS  AND.  NOTSS 

Advances  to  REA  borrowers:  Rural  Electrification 
Administration. 

Interest  rate  charged  by  REA— rate  charged  borrowers 
on  loans,  as  provided  for  In  Rural  Electrification  Act: 
Fiscal  years  1936-44— <»mputed  by  Roral  Electrtflcation 
.Administration.  Fiscal  years  1945-62— 2-perc«>nt  rate 
si^ecifically  provided  for  In  Rural  Electrification  kcX,  as 
amended. 

Interest  rate  paid  by  Government— average  rate  paid 
on  marketable  securities  having  a  maturity  of  10  years  or 
more;  does  not  include  bonds  Issued  for  advance  refimd- 
Ings:  Fiscal  years  1936-44— Treasury  Department.  Fiscal 
years  1945-57— Treasury  Department,  rounded  to  near- 
est V4  of  1  percent.  FLscal  years  1968-60  and  1962— 
computed  from  Treasury  Department  data  and  rounded 
to  nearest  Ji  of  1  percent.  Fiscal  year  1961— no  bonds 
having  a  maturity  of  10  years  or  more  were  issued  during 
fiscal  year  1961  for  cash  or  in  refunding  maturing  securi- 
ties; accordingly,  the  average  interest  rate  paid  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  (19601  was  used. 

Detail  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  roondlns. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Perhaps  I  would 
rather  claim  the  floor  In  my  own  right 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  address  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
up  my  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Which  amendment  is 
the  Senator  calling  up?  I  believe  the 
Senator  has  two  amendments. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  call  up  amendment 
No.  196,  which  would  raise  the  interest 
charge  from  the  2  percent  level  to  the 
new  level  of  3  percent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  38, 
between  lines  5  and  6,  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion as  follows: 

Sec.  608.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 4  of  tiie  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  904).  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "2  per  centum  per  annum", 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "3  per  centum 
per  annum". 

( b )  The  third  sentence  of  section  6  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as  amended 
(7  U.SC.  905),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "2 
pet  centum  per  annum"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "3  per  centum  per  anntun." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  loans  made 
on  and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  wishes  to  speak 
on  this  subject,  and  perhaps  other  Sena- 
tors too,  but  I  serve  notice  to  all  Senators 
concerned  that  when  the  speeches  have 
been  concluded  I  will  raise  a  point  of 
order,  for  myself  and  for  the  committee, 
against  the  amendment.  I  do  not  wish 
in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  presen- 
tation by  any  Senator  of  this  subject 
matter. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  understand  that 
the  point  of  order  that  will  be  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida  will  have  to  be 
sustained  by  the  Chair,  in  conformity 
with  the  rule  of  the  Senate.  However, 
I  note,  that  I  have  filed  a  notice  that  I 
proposed  to  offer  such  an  amendment, 
and  that  I  would  Eisk  for  a  suspension  of 
the  rule  and  a  vote  on  the  motion  to 
suspend  the  rule  under  the  authority 
that  I  now  have  by  reason  of  filing  the 
motion. 

Mr.  HOLLAl^D.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Latjsche]  and  I  will  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  if  the  question  comes, 
as  it  now  appears  it  may  well  come,  on 
whether  the  rule  should  be  waived. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  As  I  understand,  the 
motion  to  suspend  the  rule  is  debatable. 
Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct;  the  question  is 
debatable. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  im- 
like  many  critics  of  the  REA,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  Is  perfectly 
consistent  in  the  position  which  he  takes. 
Many  critics  of  the  REA,  while  objecting 
to  alleged  subsidies  paid  to  the  farmers, 
through  the  REA,  nevertheless  swallow 
and  support  subsidies  to  airlines,  ship 
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lines,  gas  and  oil  interests,  and  many 
other  activities.  I  pay  tribute  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  by  saying  that  he  has 
been  opposed  to  all  these  subsidies  and 
is,  therefore,  perfectly  consistent  In  the 
position  which  he  takes.  I  pay  tribute 
to  his  character. 

Nevertheless,  he  is  ignoring  many 
things;  and  I  should  like  to  answer  the 
body  of  his  argument. 

Mr,  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Since  the  Senator 
has  named  some  of  the  interests  that 
receive  subsidies,  he  should  certainly  in- 
clude the  newspapers  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  tried  to  reach 
the  newspapers  through  their  mailing 
privileges,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to 
succeed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  credit  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  with  complete  sincerity  and 
a  strong  desire  to  be  consistent. 

To  begin  with,  the  comparison  which 
he  draws  between  the  rate  at  which  the 
Government  borrows  and  the  rate  at 
which  the  Government  lends  Is  defec- 
tive. He  has  compared  only  the  long- 
time borrowings  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  the  lendings,  but  not  the 
short-time  borrowings.  During  World 
War  II  and  shortly  thereafter,  a  large 
part  of  the  borrowings  of  the  United 
States  were  placed  in  the  form  of  short- 
term  paper — 30  days,  60  days,  90  days, 
6  months,  and  the  like.  The  short-term 
issues  in  1944  amounted  to  no  less  than 
$70  billion  and  this  increased  in  later 
years.  In  general,  it  can  be  said  that 
private  firms  should  not  borrow  short 
and  lend  long.  But  the  short-time 
obligations  of  the  Federal  Government 
have  now  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  national  debt. 

The  short-term  paper  Is  turned  over 
periodically — every  30  days,  60  days,  90 
days,  or  6  months,  and  so  on — and  while 
the  proportion  of  the  national  debt 
which  it  constitutes  has  become  some- 
what diminished  in  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  nevertheless  it  forms  a  large 
proportion  of  the  national  debt. 

I  intend  to  place  in  the  Record  later 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  statistics 
showing  the  proportion  which  they  have 
formed.  There  is  no  prospect  in  the 
future  that  this  mixture  will  be  discon- 
tinued. At  present,  of  the  $203  billion 
of  marketable  Government  securities, 
$47  billion  are  in  the  form  of  short-time 
bills  running  up  to  90  and  120  days,  $74 
billion  are  in  certificates  and  notes  nm- 
ning  for  between  1  and  5  years,  and  only 
$82  billion  are  in  bonds  of  over  5  years 
duration.  In  other  words  the  short-time 
obligations  form  60  percent  of  the  mar- 
ketable securities.  TTien  there  are  ap- 
proximately $97  billion  of  nonmarketable 
bonds. 

So,  in  general,  we  should  remember 
that  the  short-time  obligations  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  at  a  much  lower 
interest  rate  than  the  long-time  obliga- 
tions. For  example,  when  the  long-time 
obligations  were  being  floated  at  a  rate 
of  21/4,  2%.  and  2V2  percent,  the  short- 
time  obligations  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment were  being  placed  at  less  than  1 


percent.  The  combined  interest  rate  on 
both  short-time  and  long-time  obliga- 
tions for  some  years — and  I  shall  sub- 
mit the  fi.gures  later;  I  do  not  hare  them 
at  hand  at  this  moment — was  less  than 
2  percent.  So  for  a  few  years  the  com- 
bined interest  the  Government  paid  was 
less  than  the  interest  rate  which  the  Fed- 
eral Ciovernment  was  charging  the 
REA's.  I  do  not  have  the  figures  at 
hand;  I  shall  have  to  develop  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  them  later. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  in  recent  years, 
as  the  short-time  rate  has  risen  and  as 
the  long-time  rate  has  also  risen,  the 
combined  rate,  while  lower  than  the 
long-time  rate,  has  been  above  the  rate 
at  which  the  Federal  Government  re- 
lends  to  the  REA.  Therefore,  it  is  true 
that  there  has  been  a  subsidy  to  the 
REA's  in  later  years,  although  over  the 
whole  life  of  the  REIA's  the  amount  of 
the  subsidy  has  been  far  less  than  what 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  asserts.  This  can 
easily  be  seen  by  comparing  the  com- 
bined interest  rates  as  they  appear  in 
the  table  which  I  shall  ask  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  speech, 
with  the  long-term  rates  quoted  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  But  it  is  true  that 
there  is  currently  a  subsidy.  As  of  the 
present  moment,  the  short-time  inter- 
est rate  is  a  little  over  3  percent,  and 
the  long-time  interest  rate  is  approxi- 
mately 4  percent.  I  would  assvime  that 
the  combined  average  cost  is  perhaps  3  Ms 
percent.  So  now  there  is  a  subsidy,  and 
I  think  it  should  be  frankly  admitted. 

The  next  question  is.  Is  this  practice 
socially  justifiable?  In  the  beginning 
only  a  relatively  small  fraction  of  the 
farms  of  the  country  had  electricity. 
The  private  power  companies  refused  to 
extend  their  lines  into  the  countryside. 
They  refused  to  do  so  for  a  very  simple 
reason:  Because  farms  were  relatively 
isolated,  and  there  were  relatively  so  few 
of  them  per  mile  of  wire,  the  private 
power  companies  said  it  would  t)e  un- 
profitable for  them  to  extend  their  lines 
into  the  countryside.  As  a  result,  while 
the  people  of  the  towns  and  cities  had 
power  and  electricity,  the  people  in  the 
countryside  did  not. 

I  know  something  of  the  origin  of  the 
RFA,  because  my  friend  and  close  po- 
litical associate,  Harold  Ickes,  was  for 
many  years  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  it  wsis  under  his  direction  that 
the  rural  electrification  program  was 
originated.  I  know  that  he  and  the 
initial  leaders  of  the  REA  made  every 
effort  to  persuade  the  private  power 
companies  to  go  into  the  countryside; 
and  it  was  only  after  they  were  imsuc- 
cessful  that  the  REA  was  developed.  It 
was  developed  as  an  organisation  of  co- 
operatives, not  as  a  public  p>ower  project, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  Ontario.  REA 
W81S  developed  to  encourage  farmers  to 
organize  into  cooperatives  and  to  act 
as  distributing  agents  to  have  power 
generated  and  transmitted  to  them.  If 
it  had  not  been  that  funds  were  provided 
at  a  relatively  low  interest  rate — that  is, 
low  In  comparison  with  what  the  cost 
would  have  been  had  the  cooperatives 
been  compelled  to  go  to  the  commercial 
bond  market  and  been  compelled  to  pay 


4.  5,  or  6  percent — power  would  not  have 
been  extended  to  the  countryside. 

Everyone  is  now  willing  to  say  that  in 
the  past  the  REA  has  been  a  good  thing. 
It  has  been  the  best  thing  that  has  hap- 
pened to  rural  America.  It  has  lifted  a 
mighty  burden  of  toil  from  the  shoulders 
of  farmers  and  their  wives.  It  means 
not  only  the  lighting  of  houses  and 
bams,  and  the  diminution  of  fires  in 
both  houses  and  bams;  it  means  the 
electrical  pumping  of  water;  it  means 
the  electrical  milking  of  cows;  it  means 
the  electrical  heating  of  water,  so  that 
farm  families  can  have  baths  more  than 
once  a  week.  It  means  the  electrical 
grinding  of  feed;  it  means  electrical 
cooking,  electrical  refrigerators,  electri- 
cal washers,  and  electrical  irons.  It 
means  radio  and  television,  the  cooling 
of  milk,  and  in  some  cases  the  heating 
of  rooms  and  electric  blankets. 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  the  REA  has 
done  has  been  to  bring  roses  back  into 
the  cheeks  of  American  farmwomen.  In 
southern  Illinois,  a  Methodist  minister 
once  told  me  he  thought  the  REA  had 
decreased  the  divorce  rate,  because 
farmers  and  their  wives  were  not  so  tired 
at  night  and  did  not  quarrel  so  much 
with  each  other;  thus  they  did  not  have 
so  much  recourse  to  the  divorce  courts. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true,  but 
that  is  what  the  Methodist  minister 
said,  and  I  am  ready  to  trust  his  word. 

In  the  meantime,  the  demands  of 
farmers  for  power  and  electricity  have 
increased.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche]  lifts  his  hands  in  holy  horror 
at  the  fact  that  farmers  have  had  power 
and  now  want  more  jxjwer.  Of  course 
they  want  more  power.  They  started  by 
lighting  their  houses  and  bams  elec- 
trically. Now  they  want  to  refrigerate 
their  food,  wash  and  iron  their  clothes, 
and  milk  their  cows  electrically.  Why 
not?  Why  shouldn't  they  have  radio 
and  television? 

In  return  for  the  low  Interest  rate, 
the  Government  made  a  severe  demand 
upon  REA  cooperatives.  It  was  a  part 
of  the  bargain.  The  Government  said  to 
the  REA  cooperatives,  "We  will  give  you 
a  low  interest  rate — 2  percent — com- 
pared with  the  private  long-time  inter- 
est rate  which  would  nm  close  to  6  per- 
cent if  you  win  promise  to  serve  the  en- 
tire area,  including  every  farm,  no  mat- 
ter how  isolated  or  how  far  out  it  may 
be.  You  must  serve  the  entire  area. 
You  may  not  skim  the  cream  and  choose 
only  the  communities  or  places  outside 
the  towns  where  large  numbers  of  farms 
are  close  together.  You  must  go  out  to 
the  extremes  of  the  county  or  the  REA 
district  and  cover  everyone,  virtually, 
who  wants  power."  That  is  something 
the  private  power  companies  always  re- 
fused to  do,  and  which  they  refuse  to  do 
now.  But  the  REA  agreed  and  does 
serve  the  entire  area. 

What  has  been  the  result?  The  aver- 
age number  of  customers  per  mile  of 
electric  power  of  the  private  power  com- 
panies is  33.  Thirty-three  to  the  mile. 
In  the  REA  areas,  it  is  3.3  customers  to 
the  mile. 

In  other  words,  they  have  only  one- 
tenth  the  depth  of  coverage  per  mile  of 
the  private  companies.  I  believe  that  is 
worth  a  subsidy,  and  I  stand  by  the  side 
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of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  in  the  fight! 
against  the  other  subsidies.  Indeed.  I; 
was  fighting  those  subsidies  before  he 
came  to  the  Senate;  and  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  fight  against  them  in  the  future. 

However.  I  say  this  is  one  subsidy 
which  Ls  justifiable,  because  it  brings 
mechanical  aids  to  the  people  who  have 
been  loaded  down  with  an  excessive 
burden  of  toil.  The  need  for  increased 
power  results  in  additional  investment 
and  the  strengthening  of  the  distribu- 
tion lines.  Therefore,  even  though  98 
percent  of  the  farms  are  covered,  because 
they  want  more  power,  we  have  to  "beef 
up"  the  lines,  to  serve  them. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  made  some 
animadversions — if  I  may  use  that  mul- 
tisyllabic word — upon  the  loans  for 
generation  and  transmission.  There 
have  been  some  of  those.  I  see  nothing 
wrong  with  them.  When  the  REA  bar- 
gains with  the  private  power  companies,] 
unless  they  have  alternative  weapons 
they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  companies 
which  generate  power,  and  in  some  cases 
the  private  companies  take  advantage 
of  their  monopolistic  position  and  put 
the  wholesale  rates  up  very  high.  There- 
fore, we  must  furnish  the  distribution 
co-ops  with  a  weapon  by  which  they  can 
stand  up  for  themselves;  and  these  are 
the  generation  and  transmission  loans. 
They  also  furnish  a  measuring  rod  for 
generation  and  transmission  costs. 
May  I  say  also  that  the  RELA  co-ops  have 
forced  many  private  companies  to  re- 
duce their  rates  and  hence  brought 
benefits  to  many  who  are  not  members 
of  the  REA. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  made  a  great 
point  of  the  fact  that  four  out  of  five 
new  customers  are  nonfarmers.  I  be- 
lieve I  know  why  that  has  happened. 
In  the  beginning,  the  co-ops  served  the 
countryside,  and  the  private  companies 
served  the  towns.  What  has  been  hap- 
pening, with  the  advent  of  automobiles 
and  hard  roads,  is  that  a  good  many  of 
the  townsmen  are  moving  out  into  the 
coimtryside  to  live,  and  a  good  many 
people  frorr  the  countryside  are  moving 
in  toward  the  towns  to  live.  Close 
around  the  towns  we  find  a  number  of 
people  with  3-acre  or  4-acre  farm 
plots,  garden  plots,  and  residences. 
Towns  people  live  in  the  country,  and 
country  people  move  halfway  into  the 
town;  and  this  is  the  most  profitable 
section  in  which  to  sell  power,  because 
It  is  the  most  thickly  settled  section  of 
the  countryside. 

The  REA  has  had  this  territory  in  the 
past.  It  has  followed  those  who  have 
come  from  the  country  into  the  town 
suburbs,  and  it  wants  to  be  able  to  serve 
those  who  have  gone  from  the  town 
Into  the  suburbs.  The  private  power 
companies  want  to  enter  and  take  this 
most  profitable  section  away.  I  submit 
that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

There  is  room  in  this  country  for  REA 
power,  for  private  power,  and  for  pub- 
be  power.  There  is  room  for  all  three  of 
these  systems.  REA  power  covers  the 
countryside,  and  I  believe  it  covers  it  very 
well.   The  private  power  companies  cover 


the  towns  and  cities,  with  some  excep- 
tions; on  the  Tennessee  River  and  on 
the  Columbia  River,  we  have  public  gen- 
eration of  power  and  transmission  lines, 
and  in  some  cases  cooperative  districts, 
which  then  distribute  the  p>ower. 

I  believe  there  must  be  a  combination 
of  these  varying  systems,  operating  at 
the  same  time,  so  that  each  can  check 
the  other.  I  do  not  believe  In  building 
up  a  big  power  trust,  because  we  had  too 
much  of  that  during  the  1920's.  I  then 
lived,  as  I  do  now,  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
which  was  dominated  by  the  Insull  power 
interests.  I  got  my  start  in  politics,  let 
me  say,  by  inadvertently  getting  into 
that  scrap.  I  found  that  the  Insull  In- 
terests dominated  the  financial  and  polit- 
ical life  of  my  city  and  State,  and  that 
they  were  practicing  financial  shenani- 
gans and  all  kinds  of  rate  abuses,  by 
refusing  to  pass  on  to  the  consumers  the 
reduced  costs  of  generation  and  trans- 
mission wliich  had  come  in  the  1920's. 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  utility  commis- 
sions were  not  a  great  help  to  us  in  this 
struggle,  because  when  there  are  the  so- 
called  regulatory  commissions,  the 
grouE>s  which  they  are  supposedly  regu- 
lating reach  out  to  regulate  the  regula- 
tors and  control  the  alleged  controllers. 
The  regulatory  commissions,  when  ap- 
pointed, are  perhaps  vigorous  for  a  short 
period ;  but  they  rather  quickly  lose  their 
virtue  and  are  overpowered  by  the 
lobbyists;  many  of  them  become  weak 
and  tired;  those  who  try  to  defend  the 
public  have  the  last  detail  of  their  private 
lives  examined  and.  however  virtuous 
they  may  be,  encounter  great  trouble  in 
being  reappointed  or  confirmed.  And  so 
the  alert  defenders  of  the  public  are 
gradually  weeded  out  and  we  get  either 
conformists  or  timid  people,  or  industry- 
dominated  persons  in  their  places. 

Therefore.  I  believe  we  need  the  REA. 
I  do  not  believe  I  obtain  any  political 
"moxie"  by  making  this  speech.  I  have 
analyzed  the  voting  records  of  the  pre- 
cincts and  counties  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, and  I  find  that  in  the  areas  where 
the  REA  is  the  strongest,  I  receive  the 
least  support.  The  only  conclusion  I  can 
draw  from  this  is  that  the  members  of 
the  REA  vote  on  the  basis  of  reasons 
unrelated  to  REA.  They  have  voted 
against  me  overwhelmingly  in  those  dis- 
tricts. I  expect  this  antagonistic  vote 
to  continue;  I  do  not  expect  to  change 
a  single  vote.  I  believe  there  are  irra- 
tional prejudices  against  me;  but  I  do 
not  expect  to  change  them. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  my  supporters,  I  am  their  sup- 
porters. I  hope  very  much  this  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  which 
he  submitted  with  the  best  of  motives, 
may  be  defeated. 

Some  may  properly  question  many 
features  of  the  farm  program;  but  I  do 
not  believe  anyone  can  properly  chal- 
lenge the  work  of  the  REA  in  helping 
the  families  of  people  on  the  farm  who 
have  not  been  doing  well  during  the  last 
20  years. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  will  be  defeated. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  tables  on  the 
short- time  interest  rate  and  the  com- 
bined long-time  and  short-time  costs  of 
the  marketable  Federal  debt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ? 

U.S.   Government   marketable   debt   1929-62 
[Billions  of  dollaml 


End  of  year  or  month 

Sbort-term 
iasuea  > 

Treasury 
bonds 

1929 

3.3 
XO 

3.8 

6.0 

7.6 

11.1 

14.2 

116 

12.6 

0.8 

7.7 

7.6 

8.0 

27.0 

47.1 

60.0 

78.2 

.     67.1 

47.7 

45,0 

60.2 

68.3 

66.6 

68.7 

77.3 

76.0 

81.3 

70.6 

82.1 

02.2 

103.6 

100.2 

120.6 

124.6 

11.3 

mio 

11  3 

1931 

13.6 

1932 

13  4 

19.-53 

14.7 

1934 

16,4 

1935 

14  3 

1936 

10  6 

1937 

20  6 

1038 

24  0 

1030 

26  0 

1040 

38.0 

1041 

33.4 

1942 

40  3 

1943 

C7  0 

1944 

01  6 

1945 

120  4 

1946 

110.3 

1947 

117.0 

1948 

111.4 

1949 

104.8 

19,% 

04.0 

1951 

76.0 

l9.^2 

70.8 

1953 

77.2 

1954 

1955 

81.8 
81.0 

1956 

80.8 

1967 

82.1 

1968 

83.4 

1080 

84.8 

1960 

70.8 

1961 

76.6 

1962 

78.4 

■  BiUs,  certiflcatos  of  Indebtedness,  and  notes. 
Source:  Treasury  Department. 

Computed  annual  interest  rate — (Total  long- 
and  short-term  interest  bearing  securities) 

(End  of  fiscal  year] 

940 __ __ 2.  583 

941 _. _  2.  518 

942 2.  285 

943 _  1.  979 


944 

1.929 

946.-      

1   936 

946 

1.996 

947 

2.107 

948 

2.  182 

949 

2.  236 

950 

2.200 

951 

2.270 

952 

2.329 

953 

2.438 

954 

2.  342 

956 

2.351 

956-_ 

2.576 

957 

2.730 

968 

, 2.638 

959 2.  867 

960-. 3.  297 

961 3.  072 

962 3.  239 

963 _ 3.  361 

[Bud  of  month] 
1963: 

January 3.  299 

February 3. 305 

March 3.  332 

April 3. 838 

May 3. 346 

June .... 8.  Ml 

July 3. 376 

Source:  UJS.  Treasury  Department. 
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Short  term — Bond  yields  and  interest  rates, 

1929-62 

(Percent  per  annum] 


Year  or  month 

U.S.  Government  securities 

3-montb 

Trea.sury 

bills  > 

0-12-month 
issues' 

192« 

C) 

(>) 

1.402 

.879 

.515 

.256 

.137 

.143 

.447 

.053 

.023 

.014 

.103 

.326 

.373 

.376 

.376 

.       .375 

.594 

1.040 

1.102 

1.218 

1.552 

1.766 

1.031 

.053 

1.753 

2.668 

3.267 

1.830 

3.406 

2.028 

2.378 

2.778 

4.436 
3.954 
3.430 
3.244 
3.302 
2.641 
2.306 
2.286 
2.480 
2.426 
2.384 
2.2T2 
2.302 
2.408 
2.420 
2.327 
2.288 
2.369 
2.268 
2.402 
2.304 
2.350 
2.458 
2.617 
2.746 
2,752 
2.710 
2.735 
2.604 
2.710 
2.045 
2.837 
2.  792 
2.751 
2.803 
2.866 

{*) 
(«) 
(•) 
(«) 
(0 
(«) 
(«) 
(*) 
(*) 
(*) 
(«) 
(•) 
(•) 
(•) 

lU3»t         

iwn         

i9:i2 

1933 

I'KM 

1935 .- 

ni36 

19,37     

l',)3H     

H«9     

1940 

1941         

1942               

1943                

0  75 

1944 '- 

.79 

1945 

,81 

1946 

,82 

1947    

88 

1948                   

1.14 

1949            

1.14 

19.M) 

1  26 

1951                

1.73 

m.'ii                    

1.81 

1953     

2  07 

1954 

92 

1955 

1  89 

1956 

2,83 

1957 

3.  53 

1958 

2  09 

19.')9    

4  11 

1960 

3.66 

1961 

2,91 

1962 

.3.02 

1960: 

January 

4  93 

Fi'liniory 

4  as 

Miirch 

3  93 

April 

3  99 

May 

4,19 

June..     .... 

3  35 

July 

3  13 

Aufrust 

?  89 

September 

?  99 

October 

3  01 

NoveniLicr.. 

?  99 

Doccml)er 

2  79 

1961: 

January  

?  70 

February 

?  84 

March 

2  86 

April 

■?  83 

May 

2  S2 

Jtirw    , 

3  02 

July 

Auidist     .... 

2.87 
3  03 

September 

October 

3.03 
?.  97 

November 

2  95 

December 

3  m 

1962: 

January ......... 

February 

3.08 
3  11 

March 

2  99 

April 

2  94 

May 

2.98 

JunA 

3  02 

July 

3  23 

Aupust — 

September 

3.13 
3.00 

Octol)er 

2,90 

• 

Novemlx'r 

2.92 

Dcccnilvr 

2.05 

'  Rate  on  new  issues  writbin  period.  Lssues  were  tj« 
exempt  prior  to  Mar.  1, 1941,  ano  fully  taxable  tlicreafter. 
For  the  period  1934-37,  sirios  incluaes  issues  wlUi  ma- 
turities of  more  than  3  months. 

'  Includes  certificates  of  indebtedness  and  selected  note 
and  l)ond  is.sues  (fully  taxable). 

•  Trea.sury  Mils  were  first  issued  in  Pecemlx>r  1929  and 
were  Issued  irrepilarly  in  1930. 

«  Not  uwillablc  before  -August  1942. 

Sources:  Treasury  Department,  Board  of  Oovemors 
of  the  Fe<lcral  Reserve  System. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President  (Mr. 
McIntyre  in  the  chair) ,  I  believe  we 
have  heard  two  very  Interesting  discus- 
sions of  what  is  undoubtedly  a  complex 
and  controversial  problem. 

I  have  enjoyed  every  word  of  both  of 
them,  and  I  am  sure  other  Senators  also 
have. 


The  fact  is  that  this  is  a  complex  sub- 
ject. The  fact  is,  it  is  neither  all  white 
nor  all  black,  and  many  approaches  now 
being  sought  would  keep  the  REA  alive, 
functioning,  happy,  and  prosperous,  and 
at  the  same  time  would  cure  some  abuses 
which  undoubtedly  have  arisen. 

I  do  not  expect  anyone  to  agree  with 
me  completely  in  what  I  shall  say,  but  I 
believe  there  are  undoubted  abuses.  I 
believe  that  under  section  5  loans,  there 
have  been  abuses  which  no  Senator 
would  seek  to  deny  as  having  been 
abuses.  I  believe  that  in  connection  with 
some  of  the  generation  loans,  there  have 
been  similar  abuses — although  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  go  into  them  in  detail.  Just 
let  me  say  that  before  the  committee 
there  appeared  indisputable  evidence 
that  some  such  loans  had  led  to  the  pro- 
duction of  power  which  could  not  be  sold 
to  the  consumers  in  a  distribution  sys- 
tem, except  at  a  rate  higher  than  that 
which  was  available  from  the  power  com- 
pany serving  the  same  area. 

The  record  also  showed  that  there  were 
some  instances  in  which  REIA  loans  for 
the  construction  of  generation  and  trans- 
mission equipment  had  been  indulged  in 
with  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  pur- 
chase of  that  equipment  for  its  later 
transmittal  to  companies  that  were  not 
qualified  to  borrow  from  the  REA.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  that.  But  this  is  not 
the  time  for  this  subject  to  be  dealt  with. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  one  of  the 
frankest  men  I  know,  and,  I  believe,  is 
one  of  the  most  honest 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  means 
"frank"  in  a  double  sense,  does  he? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes,  if  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  insists  on  using  a  figme  of 
speech. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  he  has 
been  frank  enough  to  admit  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  he  is  not  speaking  of  what  is  the 
best  method  to  correct  the  situation,  be- 
cause there  are  now  on  file  in  the  Sen- 
ate three  different  proF>osals  of  his  to 
deal  with  what  he  sees  as  an  abuse ;  and 
there  is  some  abuse  in  the  system. 

The  Senator  has  had  printed  two 
amendments  to  this  bill.  One  would 
raise  the  interest  rate  from  2  to  3  p>er- 
cent;  the  other,  which  I  shall  not  go 
into  any  detail  to  explain,  would  in  gen- 
eral follow  the  method  of  requiring  the 
payment  of  interest  at  the  going  rate 
for  long-term  loans.  The  Senator  has 
introduced  a  bill,  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  which  would  adopt  much 
or  all  of  the  second  method  proposed  by 
him  in  the  amendment,  but  would  go 
considerably  further  in  correcting  pro- 
cedures in  another  field. 

I  honor  the  Senator  for  his  frankness. 
He  has  made  as  clear  as  it  could  be  made 
that  there  is  a  field  in  which  there  is  no 
meeting  of  the  minds — even  the  very 
fine  mind  of  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  LauscheI. 
He  has  proposed  three  different  methods 
of  correcting  what  he  deems  to  be  an 
abuse,  and  what  I  agree  is  in  some  in- 
stances an  abuse. 

To  go  further,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  only  touched  upon  the  subject.    I 


find  that  eight  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
aimed  at  the  correction  of  abuses  which 
have  become  manifest  in  the  REA.  I 
have  those  bills,  and  if  any  Senator 
wishes  to  examine  them,  he  will  find 
that  they  adopt  at  least  six  different 
methods  of  approach  to  the  subject. 

In  the  Senate  two  legislative  measures 
have  been  introduced  addressed  to  the 
correction  of  those  abuses.  I  think  they 
exist  in  only  a  very  small  minority  of 
the  cases  of  recent  loans,  but  they  have 
existed,  and  they  do  exist. 

It  is  my  feeling  that,  first,  the  great 
number  of  suggestions  made  shows  very 
clearly  that  the  subject  is  one  which  re- 
quires study,  the  making  of  a  good  rec- 
ord, and  the  hearing  of  witnesses  on 
every  point  of  view  before  the  legislative 
committee.  I  am  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee which  would  hear  testimony 
on  the  bills.  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  un- 
dertake those  hearings,  although  I  feel 
that  now  is  not  an  appropriate  time.  I 
would  not  undertake  it  in  the  remaining 
months  of  this  session  of  Congress.  In 
the  first  place,  efforts  were  made  by  our 
committee,  after  some  minor  differences 
of  opinion,  to  put  into  the  report  of  our 
committee  strong  directions  which  we 
feel  the  REA  should  follow  to  eliminate 
the  abuses  which  exist. 

The  able  committee  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  placed  in  its  report  a 
set  of  directions  which  we  found  good 
and  which  we  adopted  in  toto,  though 
we  went  considerably  further. 

That  is  the  first  avenue  of  approach. 
At  the  end  of  this  year  we  shall  see  what 
correction  of  the  several  abuses  has  been 
manifested.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
is  reasonable.  I  do  not  believe  any  Sen- 
ator would  question  for  a  moment  the 
fact  that  REA  has  been  a  great  blessing, 
not  only  to  the  farmers,  but  to  all  rural 
dwellers.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
other  Senators  have  fully  recounted  the 
many  blessings.  They  are  such  things 
as  the  use  of  television,  the  hatching  of 
eggs,  the  separation  of  milk,  the  churn- 
ing of  butter,  and  dozens  of  other  uses 
which  I  need  not  recount.  We  all  know 
that  REA  has  been  a  blessing,  not  only 
in  the  relief  of  labor  on  the  part  of  farm 
families,  but  in  the  bringing  of  blessings 
of  every  kind  to  both  farm  families  and 
other  fsimilies  in  rural  areas.  More  than 
half  of  all  of  the  rural  dwellers  in  the 
country  are  now  served  through  this 
beneficent  system. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  system  has 
gotten  out  of  hand  In  some  respects. 
We  would  be  foolish,  and  not  friendly 
to  REA  itself,  if  we  did  not  attempt  to 
find  methods  of  correction  of  the  particu- 
lars in  which  the  system  has  gotten  out 
of  hand. 

It  is  no  hardship  to  us,  other  than  as 
taxpayers,  if  there  are  some  abuses;  but 
there  would  be  a  very  great  hardship 
to  the  REA  as  a  whole  if  a  loss  of  confi- 
dence by  more  and  more  people  in  our 
country,  including  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
should  result. 

In  my  short  time  in  the  Senate — I  have 
been  here  17  years — it  has  been  apparent 
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to  me  that  the  loss  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
House  has  been  a  progressive  factor. 


Mr.   DOUGLAS. 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS, 
the  alleged  loss  of 


Mr.   President,   will 


I  jrleld  glswily.  ' 
Is  not  a  large  part  of 
confidence  caused  by 
the  propaganda  carried  on  by  the  pti- 
vate  power  companies,  which  frequently 
violate  the  truth  and  misrepresent  the 
facts?  I 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course,  the  Senia- 
tor  knows  that  there  has  been  such 
propaganda.  I  believe  I  cotild  say,  with- 
out being  misunderstood,  that  the  RSA 
association  is  itself  quite  capable  of  the 
use  of  propagsmda  tuid  has  engaged  in 
some.  But  I  do  not  think  that  this  is 
the  time  or  occasion  to  go  into  thtit. 
Considering  the  multitude  of  efforts  to 
correct  the  situation — three  separate 
ones  having  come  from  the  able,  dis- 
tinguished, and  conscientious  Senatjor 
who  offered  the  pending  amendment} — 
a  legislative  approach  is  indicated  so 
clearly  that  I  cannot  see  how  any  Sena- 
tor could  possibly  believe  that  the  prob- 
lem could  be  reasonably  handled  other 
than  through  action  by  a  legislative  com- 
mittee, and  to  have  it  make  recomman- 
dations  to  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  Will 
the  Senator  3rield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  i  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  submitted  two 
amendments  to  the  pending  bill.  I  have 
a  separate  amendment  that  was  sub- 
mitted about  a  month  ago.  In  my  own 
mind,  the  issue  is  clear. 

There  should  be  a  reformation  of  this 
program.  I  «fubmitted  a  projaosal  for  a 
3-p)ercent  rate.  That  is  the  mildest  r^- 
ommendation  that  I  have  in  mind.  J  I 
made  that  recommendation  deliberately, 
thinking  that  perhaps  the  Senate  wotild 
be  willing  to  do  a  little  of  what  ought 
to  be  done.  I  am  not  disillusioned  by  a 
belief  that  I  shall  succeed.  I  believe  the 
rate  of  interest  ought  to  be  lifted  to  ^e 
going  rate  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  paying.  But  thinking  that  I 
might  get  a  vote  here  and  a  vote  thgre, 
I  lowered  the  rate  to  3  percent.  Obvious- 
ly the  same  argument  will  be  made  on 
that  point  which  was  made  on  the  test 
ban  treaty:  "It  is  wrong  in  A,  B,  C,,D, 
E,  and  P.  but— I  think  it  is  all  right," 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
again  that  there  is  no  franker  man.  with 
apologies  to  the  Senator  from  lUlnlois 
[Mr.  Douglas],  In  the  Senate  or  in  the 
TJnited  States  than  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio.  But  we  have  a  pleth- 
ora of  suggestions  sis  how  to  correct  the 
manifest  abuses.  I  say  there  are  two 
ways  that  we  could  approach  the  ques- 
tion. 

I  suggest  that  It  be  done  in  the  order 
In  which  our  committee  felt  it  should  be 
done;  first,  by  the  giving  of  directions, 
which  we  think  would  go  far  toward  cor- 
recting the  abuses.  If  that  procedure 
should  fail,  there  should  be  hearings  be- 
fore the  legislative  committee. 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Florida 
Is  concerned,  he  Is  no  more  fearful  of  at- 
tacking the  problem  than  any  other  Sen- 
ator. He  has  already  been  heavily  criti- 
cized because  he  has  suggested  the  f^rst 


method  of  correction,  which  is  a  friend- 
ly one.  One  of  the  big  troubles  about 
those  who  become  enthused  about  the 
single  program  that  they  are  particular- 
ly Interested  In  Is  that  they  generally 
seem  unable  to  determine  who  their 
friends  are.  That  happens  to  be  the  case 
with  reference  to  some  of  the  leading 
agitators  In  this  particular  REA  group. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing either  to  yield  to  other  Senators  or 
to  have  other  Senators  express  their 
views  before  I  make  a  point  of  order. 

I  must  make  the  point  of  order,  not 
only  because  that  is  the  uniform  practice 
of  the  committee  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, but  also  because  In  my  own  mind  it 
is  so  completely  right  not  to  proceed  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  In  discussion  of 
an  appropriation  bill,  to  try  to  change 
the  basic  operations  of  an  agency  which 
has  been  sis  helpful  to  so  many  millions 
of  people  as  this  one  has  been. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield.  I  shall  try  to  be  brief. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
give  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lauschk]  credit  for  consistency  in  his 
desire  to  do  away  with  all  subsidies  and 
things  that  look  like  subsidies.  I  feel 
that  his  chances  of  accomplishing  this 
worthy  purpose  are  so  slim  that  I  would 
not  wish  to  see  the  REA  selected  as  the 
first  example,  when,  in  all  probability, 
other  examples  would  not  follow. 

As  has  been  well  said,  the  REA  was 
established  to  serve  the  rural  areas  of 
the  country  which  the  corporate  utilities 
would  not  or  could  not  serve  at  the  time. 
In  that  respect,  as  pointed  out  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  a  great  deal  has  been 
accomplished,  in  that  more  than  99  per- 
cent of  the  farms  of  this  country  are  now 
served  with  electricity. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  well 
pointed  out  that  while  corporate  utilities 
have  an  average  of  33  customers  per  mile 
of  line,  the  REA's  have  an  average  of 
only  3.3  customers  per  mile,  which  means 
that  on  many  miles  they  have  probably 
not  more  than  two  customers,  and  pos- 
sibly only  one  customer.  Certainly 
REA's  cannot  be  expected  to  serve  their 
areas  on  the  same  basis  as  utilities  which 
have  an  average  of  33  customers  per  mile. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  very  properly 
pointed  out  that  the  corporations  pay 
much  more  to  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  form  of  taxes  than  do  the  coop- 
eratives, but  the  fact  remains  that  they 
get  the  money  from  someone.  They  first 
collect  it  from  their  customers  on  their 
lines,  before  turning  it  over  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  REA  does  not 
operate  on  that  basis.  It  must  operate 
on  a  nonprofit  basis,  because  in  many 
of  the  REA  areas  there  are  not  customers 
who  can  afford  to  pay  enough  so  that  the 
REA  could  tiom  over  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  its  revenue  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  form  of  taxes. 

Utilities  are  set  up  to  make  profits  for 
their  investors.  Rural  electric  coopera- 
tives are  established  to  perform  a  service 
for  their  members. 

Utility  corporations  in  most  States  are 
protected  against  encroachment.  They 
have  the  right  of  eminent  domain  and 
other  rights  which  are  not  available  to 
REA    cooperatives.    I    believe    that    at 


present  in  some  15  States  both  corporate 
utilities  and  cooperatives  are  protected 
by  law — at  least,  it  is  undertaken  to  give 
them  equal  opportunities  under  the  law, 
and  encroachment  on  territory  is 
prohibited. 

There  is  another  item  of  importance. 
So  far  as  I  know,  the  corporate  utilities 
never  pay  off  their  investments.  When 
their  bonds  come  due  they  refinance. 
The  REA  cooperatives  are  required  to 
pay  off  their  investments,  or  their  bor- 
rowings, in  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  35 
years.  Some  of  them  have  done  so  in  a 
much  shorter  time.  I  believe  there  were 
several  in  Indiana  which  paid  off  the 
total  amount  of  their  loans. 

The  REA  cooperatives  pay  interest. 
They  pay  on  principal,  as  it  is  due.  At 
the  time  the  hearings  were  held  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  on 
the  Agriculture  Department,  It  was 
brought  out  that  there  were  two  coopera- 
tives in  arrears  at  the  present  time.  Of 
the  $4  billion  in  loans,  the  amount  of 
loans  in  arrears  was  about  $150,000. 

A  question  arises:  Why,  if  99  percent 
of  the  farms  of  this  country  are  now 
served,  is  it  necessary  to  continue  to 
encourage  further  borrowings  or  to  make 
available  further  funds  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest?  The  reason  is  that  when  the 
REA's  first  went  into  these  rural  areas 
they  served  largely  marginal  farms,  the 
poorer  farms  with  no  electrical  equip- 
ment whatsoever.  Millions  of  fanners 
who  came  into  the  REA's^rly  put  lights 
in  their  houses.  Some  put  lights  in  their 
barns. 

Now  the  farms  of  America  have  be- 
come electrified.  The  use  of  power  has 
risen  from  a  few  hundred  kilowatt-hours 
a  month  20  years  ago  to  somewhere  be- 
tween 3.000  and  4.000  kilowatt-hours  a 
month  at  the  present  time.  That  means 
that  the  lines  must  be  rebuilt.  A  great 
deal  of  capital  is  required  to  rebuild 
them.  That  Is  the  reason  why  we  con- 
tinue to  appropriate  each  year  for  loans, 
which  will  be  paid  back  in  full. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  go  along  and 
say  that  2  percent  Interest  may  repre- 
sent a  subsidy.  We  can  also  point  out 
the  fact  that  practically  every  biislness 
In  the  United  States  is  subsidized  In  one 
way  or  another.  The  petroleum  Interests 
have  been  pointed  out  as  perhaps  the 
most  glaring  example  of  subsidy.  Tax 
benefits  are  available  to  them.  The 
manufacturing  companies  enjoy  benefits. 
The  merchant  marine  is  heavily  subsi- 
dized. 

I  believe  the  utility  companies  are  sub- 
sidized. The  Congress  enacted  tax  legis- 
lation last  year  to  authorize  the  electric 
utilities  a  3 -percent  tax  deduction.  I 
voted  to  give  them  a  7-percent  deduction, 
the  same  as  the  pipelines  had,  but  the 
Senate  agreed  to  give  them  a  3-percent 
tax  deduction. 

Not  so  many  years  ago,  about  1950, 
Congress  enacted  legislation  to  encourage 
the  construction  of  industrial  facilities 
in  the  United  States,  and  authorized  a 
complete  writeoff  of  the  cost  In  5  years* 
time.  That  was  a  20-percent  per  year 
writeoff.  It  was  expected,  when  that  law 
was  passed,  that  it  would  be  used  pri- 
marily by  steel  companies  and  manufac- 
turing plants,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
nearly  all  of  the  benefits  accrued  to  the 
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electric  utilities,  which  were  given  a  20- 
percent  writeoff  on  billions  of  dollars. 

I  do  not  think  the  electric  utilities 
are  in  any  position  to  complain  now  If 
the  rural  electric  cooperatives  receive 
a  1 -percent  benefit  by  way  of  Interest 
charges.  Most  of  the  $4  billion  which 
was  loaned  to  REA  was  loaned  at  a  time 
when  the  Federal  Government  was  pay- 
ing 2  percent  or  less — from  IT'a  percent 
to  2  percent — In  Interest  for  the  money 
it  borrowed. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Douglas!  or  any  other  skilled 
economist  In  the  Senate  will  take  his 
pencil,  I  guarantee  that  he  will  find  that 
the  3 -percent  tax  benefit  granted  the 
corporate  electric  companies  last  year 
amount  to  more  than  1 -percent  Interest 
increase  which  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  would  provide  in  the 
charge  to  the  REA's. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  will  yield,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Senator  from  Florida  and 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
gladly  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
so  that  he  may  address  a  question  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  since 
I  left  the  Chamber  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  the  short-term  Interest  rates  of 
the  Federal  Government.  I  find  that  In 
1945.  when  the  2-percent  Interest  rate 
was  adopted  for  REA  loans,  the  rate 
on  3-month  Treasury  bills  was  three- 
eighths  of  1  percent. 

The  rate  continued  at  less  than  1  per- 
cent to  1948. 

From  1948  to  1953  it  was  less  than  2 
percent. 

It  went  down  to  less  than  1  percent  in 
1954. 

It  went  up  to  \%  percent  in  1955. 

In  1956  it  was  2.7  percent. 

In  1957  it  went  up,  brlefiy.  to  3.3  per- 
cent, and  then  dropped  to  a  lower  figure. 

For  a  long  period  of  time  the  short- 
term  Interest  rate  was  below  1  percent 
and  below  2  percent. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  shall  have  com- 
bined statistics.  I  believe  the  interest 
rates  on  long  and  short  term  will  show 
that  there  were  a  number  of  years  when 
the  combined  cost  was  less  than  2  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
add  one  more  comment,  and  then  I  shall 
be  through. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  the  REA  cooperatives  have 
done  things  that  ought  not  to  have  been 
done,  but  I  point  out  that  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  operate  the  electric 
lines.  The  Federal  Government  is  a 
lending  agency  only  and  certain  acts  of 
the  REA  cooperatives  which  Members  of 
the  Senate  have  condemned  have  been 
done  under  State  laws,  not  Federal  laws. 
Any  State  in  the  Union  that  finds  that 
an  REA  cooperative  Is  not  proceeding 
properly  has  full  authority  to  amend  its 
own  laws  to  bring  the  co-ops  Into  line. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  in  order  that  he  may  ask  a 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  care  to  discuss  the  differ- 
ence In  the  tax  rate?  The  rural  cooper- 
atives are  paying  3  cents  on  the  dollar  in 
taxes,  and  the  private  power  companies 
are  paying  22  cents  out  of  every  dollar. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  The  private  power 
companies  collect  that  money  from  the 
users  of  electricity  to  whom  they  sell 
power  and  pay  It  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  electric  cooperatives  are  non- 
profit organizations,  and  have  no  Income 
to  pay  on.  We  cannot  expect  someone  to 
pay  If  he  does  not  have  anything  to  pay 
on. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
when  an  investor  in  a  power  company  is 
paying  22  cents  out  of  a  dollar  in  taxes, 
and  a  co-op  is  paying  only  3  cents  out  of 
every  dollar,  the  purchaser  of  the  power 
from  the  power  company  must  pay  a  part 
of  the  cost  that  the  purchasers  of  power 
from  the  cooperatives  ought  to  pay? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No.  A  member  of  an 
REA  cooperative,  by  saving  on  the  cost 
of  electricity,  pays  income  to  the  Federal 
Government  itself.  The  corporation  is 
not  in  business  for  its  health.  It  is  In 
business  to  make  money.  The  corpora- 
tions have  done  very  well,  and  have  done 
better  since  the  REA  has  come  Into  ex- 
istence than  they  were  doing  before. 
They  collect  from  the  users  of  electricity 
the  additional  tax  money  which  It  has  to 
pay  to  the  Federal  Government.  That  Is 
one  way  to  get  the  tax  money. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  in  his  Inter- 
pretation of  the  facts.  The  Investor  In 
the  power  company,  which  Is  paying  for 
taxes  22  cents  out  of  every  dollar  It  takes 
in,  is  paying  a  part  of  the  load  that  ought 
to  be  borne  by  the  user  of  the  co-op, 
which  Is  paying  only  3  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar In  taxes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No.  The  corporations 
flatly  refused  to  serve  the  areas  the  REA 
went  into.  Let  me  remind  the  Senator 
that  when  the  REA  law  was  established. 
It  was  expected  that  low-rate  Interest 
loans  would  be  made  to  the  utility  com- 
panies. They  all  refused  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  It,  and  that  is  how  the 
cooperatives  came  Into  being.  The  cor- 
porations flatly  declined  to  serve  the  vast 
rural  area  which  has  developed,  one 
could  say.  almost  into  the  heartland  of 
America  today.  It  Is  one  of  the  most 
productive  parts  of  our  country. 

REA  cooperatives  never  would  have 
come  Into  existence  had  the  utility  com- 
panies been  willing  to  serve  those  areas. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper]. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Florida  that  the 
amendment  should  not  be  accepted.  It 
is,  of  course,  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 
But  even  if  it  were  not,  it  would  be  the 
proper  procedure  to  consider  this  amend- 
ment In  the  appropriate  committees,  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
of  the  House  and  Senate. 

I  think  I  can  speak  with  objectivity 
on  this  subject,  because  several  years  ago 
the  REA  cooperatives  of  Kentucky.  3  or  4 
years  ago.  In  their  convention,  expressed 
the  view  that  consideration  should  be 
given  to  kn  Increase  In  the  Interest  rate. 


This  proposal  to  raise  Interest  rates  to 
REA  Is  not  as  simple  as  it  Is  made  to 
appear  by  private  utilities  who  ask  that 
the  interest  rate  be  raised. 

It  Is  extreme  to  say  that  the  2 -percent 
Interest  rate  Is  seriously  affecting  the 
private  utilities.  The  fact  is  that  80  per- 
cent of  the  energy  which  is  produced  and 
sold  In  this  country  Is  supplied  by  the 
private  utilities.  They  will  always  fur- 
nish, and  properly  so,  this  percentage  or 
even  a  larger  percentage  of  power  con- 
sumed, because  of  the  increasing  demand 
for  electric  energy. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  the 
generation  and  transmission  plants  fi- 
nanced by  REA.  The  fact  is  that  only 
1  percent  of  the  energy  produced  in  this 
Nation  is  produced  by  the  generation  and 
transmission  plants.  Appropriations  to 
maintain  that  relative  position — namely, 
1  percent  of  the  total  power  produced 
in  the  United  States — have  been  re- 
quested. And  both  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Appropriations,  while  es- 
tablishing criteria  for  the  proper  and 
effective  use  of  these  funds,  have  not 
recommended  that  these  funds  for  gen- 
eration and  transmission  plants  be  with- 
drawn. They  have  established  criteria, 
as  I  have  noted,  to  assure  the  proper  use 
of  the  funds  by  REA  and  also  to  make 
certain  that  private  utilities,  offering  al- 
ternative sources  of  power — submit  fair 
rates  and  do  not  use  dual  rates  In  dealing 
with  REA  cooperatives. 

A  great  deal  has  been  made  of  the  fact 
that  about  98  percent  of  the  farms  have 
been  reached  by  electricity.  That  evades 
the  issue.  The  question  is  whether  all 
requirements  for  additional  and  neces- 
sary power  can  be  supplied  by  REA  to 
these  farms.  According  to  the  evidence, 
the  use  of  electricity  on  farms  is  doubling 
every  5  or  7  years.  This  requires,  of 
course,  that  additional  loans  must  be 
made  available  to  local  REA  cooperatives 
for  equipment  and  transmission  lines 
necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  farm  fam- 
ilies and  farm  areas. 

It  has  been  mentioned  today,  and 
argued  against  REA  that  five  out  of  six 
of  the  new  users  are  nonfarmers,  but, 
giving  this  statistic  does  not  give  a  true 
picture  of  the  percentage  of  nonfarmers 
served,  compared  with  the  total  number 
of  patrons.  These  nonfarmers  live  in 
the  areas  which  REA's  serves;  areas 
which  private  utilities  would  not  serve. 

It  is  more  costly  to  provide  service  to 
rural  areas  with  an  average  of  3.3  per- 
sons on  1  mile  of  REA  lines,  compared 
to  33  on  the  private  utility  lines  of  urban 
areas.  The  Congress  through  Its  proper 
committees  should  look  into  all  these 
facts  before  raising  interest  rates,  for 
we  are  dealing  with  the  question  of  sup- 
plying adequate  power  to  rural  areas,  by 
REA. 

I  can  remember  when  there  was  no 
electricity  outside  the  town  I  lived  in 
as  was  the  case  over  the  United  States. 
I  could  stand  at  the  top  of  a  hill  and  see 
the  lights  around  my  town,  but  if  I  looked 
beyond  the  town  there  were  no  lights, 
except  lanterns  and  lamps.  In  my  judg- 
ment, there  would  not  now  be  any  but 
for  REA.  We  ought  to  keep  those  facts 
In  mind  for  REA  has  not  only  brought 
light,  and  necessities  and  convenience  to 
farm  families,  it  has  brought  increased 
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income  to  businesses  in  our  communities, 
to  banks  and  to  industry  generally. 

I  support  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  and  the  position  of  th« 
Committee  on  Appropriation.  In  aU 
fairness  to  REA — to  farmers  as  weD  a$ 
to  private  utilities — the  question  of  rais* 
ing  interest  rates  must  be  studied  by  the 
proper  committee  through  hearings.  X 
will  vote  against  the  amendment  of  th* 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LattscheI. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President.  I  im" 
derstand    that    the    ranking    minoriti 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen* 
tleman  from  North  E>akota  [Mr.  Yoitng] 
wished  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  associate  myself  with  th^ 
comments  made  by  the  Senator  fron> 
Vermont,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
and  other  Senators.  I  think  this  is  ^ 
matter  which  should  be  decided  by  th^ 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
when  appropriate  hearings  can  be  helq. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  op^ 
pose  the  suspension  of  the  rules  for  th^ 
purpose  of  considering  the  amendment 
being  presented  by  the  Senator  fron> 
Ohio  [Mr.  Laxjsche].  , 

The  matter  of  interest  rates  in  the 
Rural  Electriflcation  Administration  is 
a  substantive  matter  of  considerable  imi- 
portance.  It  should  not  be  acted  upoti 
hastily.  The  Senator  himself  underlined 
its  importance  in  his  address  to  this  body 
yesterday,  when  he  stated  that  what  he 
calls  the  loan  subsidy  from  insufBcien^ 
REA  Interest  rates  now  exceeds  $1  bllj- 
lion.  I 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  also  stated 
that  in  1961  Interest  repaid  to  the  Gov*- 
emment  by  REA  borrowers  amounted  t^ 
more  than  $52.5  million  in  1961.  conj- 
stmiing  7.43  cents  on  every  doUar  of  the 
borrowers'  Incoming  revenue.  His  tablfe 
A  introduced  in  the  Record  shows  a 
Treasury  interest  cost  in  1962  of  4  pen- 
cent,  or  double  the  REA  2-percent  rat^. 
I  believe  we  should  not  hastily  conslde^ 
by  this  means  a  move  which  would  ext- 
actly  double,  to  nearly  15  cents  on  th^ 
revenue  dollar,  the  cost  of  REIA  loans  t<) 
their  borrowers. 

This  amendment,  and  the  second  one 
which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  pref 
pared  to  offer  if  we  suspend  the  rules,  1^ 
already  before  the  Agriculture  Commitj- 
tee  in  the  form  of  a  bill.  It  is  far  more 
appropriate  that  these  measures,  with 
their  complex  ramifications,  receive  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  committ 
through  its  usual  procedures  rather  tha: 
the  hasty  and  ill-informed  attention 
the  body  as  a  whole  at  this  time 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  raisfe 
the  point  of  order  that  the  amendmen|t 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  <s 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (M 
McIntyre  in  the  chair) .    Under  rule 
the   Chair  sustains   the  point  of  ord 
on  the  groxind  that  the  amendment  pro*- 
posed  fs  legislation  on  a  general  appro*- 
prlatlon  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  By  virtue  of  the  rlghjt 
I  acquired  by  filing  a  notice  proposing 
to  ask  for  a  suspension  of  the  rule,  at 
this  time  I  move  to  stispend  the  rul<. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  th^ 
motion. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  to  suspend  the  rule.  Is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  ag^reeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  to  suspend 
the  rule.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Macntison],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovERN],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss]  ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Walters],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  are 
absent  on  oflBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  Lf  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field], the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  McGovern],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Walters],  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong], 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  are  absent  on  ofBcIal  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son], the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Beall],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Kuchel],  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  is  detained  on  ofiBcial  business. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Beall]  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Pong]  are  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 


Maryland  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  17, 
nays  57,  as  follows: 

(No.  175  Leg.] 
YEAS— 17 
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Bennett 

Ooldwater 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Javlts 

Saltonfit&ll 

Brewster 

Jordan, Idaho 

Scott 

Case 

Keating 

Tower 

Curtis 

Lausche 

WllUams,  Del. 

DomliUck 

Mecbem 
NAYS— 57 

Atken 

Hlckenlooper 

Nelson 

Anderson 

Hill 

Neuberger 

Bartlett 

Holland 

Pell 

Bayb 

Humphrey 

Prouty 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Job  n£  ton 

Randolph 

Church 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Rlblcoff 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Robertson 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Russell 

Dlrksen 

liOng,  La. 

Smathers 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Smith 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Sparkman 

Edmondson 

Mclntyre 

Stennls 

Ellender 

McNamara 

Symington 

Ervln 

Monroney 

Talmadge 

Fulbrlght 

Morse 

Thurmond 

Gore 

Morton 

Yar  borough 

Oruenlng 

Mundt 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hayden 

Muskle 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 26 

Allott 

Fong 

McOovern 

Beall 

Hart 

MotcalX 

Bible 

Hartke 

Miller 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hrxiska 

Moss 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Simpson 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Walters 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Wmiams.  N.J. 

Kngle 

McOee 

So  Mr. 

Laitsche's  motion  to  suspen 

the  rule  was  rejected. 

VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  SENATOR 
GIACINTO  BOSCO,  MINISTER  OF 
JUSTICE,  AND  CONGRESSMAN 
LORENZO  NATALI,  DEPUTY  SEC- 
RETARY OF  THE  TREASURY, 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  ITALIAN  ACAD- 
EMY OF  FORENSIC  MEDICINE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  gives  me 
particular  pleasure  to  welcome  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  two  distingiushed 
members  of  the  Italian  Academy  of 
Forensic  Medicine.  I  regret  very  much 
that  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  could 
not  be  present  on  this  occasion  because 
of  rji  imbreakable  commitment  in  New 
England;  but  on  behalf  of  all  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Senate  committee  to 
welcome  the  Italian  Academy  of  Forensic 
Medicine,  speaking  personally,  as  a 
Knight  of  the  Crown  of  Italy,  I  offer  to 
these  eminent  visitors  our  warmhearted 
greetings  and  our  admiration.  They 
honor  us  by  their  presence.  They  are 
Senator  Giacinto  Bosco.  his  country's 
Minister  of  Justice;  and  Congressman 
Lorenzo  Natali.  his  country's  Deputy 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Representing  their  own  governing 
bodies  and  more  than  200  members  of  the 
academy  who  have  flown  to  the  United 
States  from  Rome,  they  are  embarked  on 
a  broad  and  meaningful  program  to  ex- 
plore the  "Biological,  Social  and  Jurid- 
ical Evolution  of  Man  in  the  Space 
Age." 

In  its  membership  the  academy  in- 
cludes Judges,  lawyers,  biologists,  social 


scientists,  and  physicians.  It  is  of  spe- 
cial significance  In  today's  complex  world 
that  these  various  professions  and  dis- 
ciplines should  be  so  purposefully  mter- 
related. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  academy  for 
choosing  to  hold  its  congress  in  our 
country;  and  in  this  respect.  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  my  good  friend, 
Mr.  Ernest  Cuneo,  who  has  given  so 
much  of  his  time  and  efforts  to  help 
with  the  original  planning.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Cuneo  has  been  called  by  Mr.  Natali  the 
animator  of  this  congress  of  the 
academy. 

The  academy  is  concerned  with  in- 
creasing worldwide  understanding,  with 
deepening  the  appreciation  of  justice, 
with  interpreting  the  relationship  be- 
tween positive  law  and  scientific  prog- 
ress, and  with  furthering  cultural  rela- 
tions in  all  aspects  of  its  endeavors. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  these  are  goals 
of  immense  value.  They  bear  impor- 
tantly on  the  growth  of  international 
friendships  and  of  the  cause  of  world 
peace. 

In  extending  our  own  friendship  and 
high  regard  to  our  illustrious  guests,  let 
us  wish  them  every  success.  I  nostrl 
migliori  auguri,  signori.  e  i  nostrl  mlgliori 
felicitazione.  [Applause,  Senators  ris- 
ing.] 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by 
Minister  of  Justice  Bosco. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  Bt  H.  E.  Giacinto  Boscx>  on 

Being  Received  bt  the  Senate 
It  was  a  particular  honor  to  be  received  by 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  a  legislative 
body  that  has  acquired  such  great  resF>ect 
in  the  world  for  the  wisdom  of  Its  declslona, 
at  all  times  Inspired  by  those  principles  of 
freedom  and  justice  proclaimed  by  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  sanctioned  by 
the  U.S.  Constitution. 

The  recent  deliberations  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  partial  atomic  ban  treaty  were 
greeted  in  Italy  with  deep  satisfaction  as  a 
flrst  step  toward  the  relaxation  of  inter- 
national tensions  and  the  consolidation  of 
peace,  the  supreme  Ideal  of  humamty, 
solemnly  attested  by  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Inspired  by  these  very  Ideals,  the  Third 
Italian  Congress  of  Forensic  Medicine  took 
place,  during  the  last  few  days.  In  New  York. 
Over  400  Italian  scientists  and  jurlste  were 
In  attendance  to  reaffirm  the  principle  that 
scientific  and  technological  progress  In  the 
space  age  must  be  accompanied  by  a  pro- 
found rebirth  of  moral  and  spiritual  human 
values. 

If  himianlty  will  remain  solidly  anchored 
to  the  values  of  the  spirit,  we  shall  be  able 
to  labor  confidently  towards  the  achievement 
of  all  the  conquests  of  progress,  and  bend 
them  to  the  service  of  man,  so  that,  as  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  said,  mankind  may  obtain 
the  fruits  of  the  marvels  of  science  Instead 
of  being  destroyed  by  Its  terrors. 

During  the  meeting  over  which  I  had  the 
honor  of  presiding  together  with  Attorney 
General  Robert  P.  Kennedy,  I  had  the  op- 
portunity of  appreciating  the  hospitality  of 
the  American  people  and  Its  sympathy  for 
my  country  which.  In  complete  loyalty  to 
the  Ideals  of  the  Atlantic  Pact,  continues. 
side  by  side  with  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, on  lu  way  towards  economic  progress, 
civil  rights  and  social  justice. 

In  witness  to  the  sentiments  of  friendship 
that  I  hold  for  the  American  people,  may 


I  be  allowed  to  recall  here,  on  this  solemn 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  that  my  first  speech 
on  the  flxxJT  of  the  Senate  of  the  Italian 
Republic  dealt  with  the  ratification  of  the 
Marshall  plan,  a  most  effective  Instrument 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  freedom  loving 
countries. 

Also  on  t>ehalf  of  my  colleague  in  the 
ItaUan  Parliament  and  Government,  the 
Hon.  Lorenzo  Natali,  who  is  here  with  me, 
I  wish  to  express  my  warmest  thanks  for 
the  welcome  that  has  been  reserved  for  us 
by  the  U.S.  Senate.  Furthermore,  I  wish 
this  Illustrious  assembly  may  see  the  at- 
tainment of  total  success  In  Its  efforts  for 
the  consolidation  of  peace  and  the  triumph 
of  ovu*  mutual  democratic  Ideals. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  the  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  in  welcoming  our 
guests  to  this  Chamber.  We  are  honored 
by  their  presence.  I  hope  they  will  con- 
vey to  their  countrymen  the  warm  re- 
gards of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States.  We 
are  pleased  to  have  you  with  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  be- 
half of  the  Senate,  the  Chair  extends  a 
hearty  welcome  to  our  honored  guests. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  5888)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1964,  and  for  other  purposes;  that 
the  House  receded  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 7,  14.  20.  34,  38.  46.  58,  66,  and  68 
to  the  bill  and  concurred  therein,  and 
that  the  House  receded  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  jmiendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  8.  12,  21,  37,  and  56  to  the 
bill,  and  concurred  therein,  severally 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  request- 
ed the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  5250)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 411(a)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  depend- 
ency and  Indemnity  compensation  pay- 
able to  widows  of  veterans  dying  from 
service-connected  disabilities,  and  it  was 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DOMINICK  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield,  provided  I 
do  not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  acting  majority 
leader  what  other  amendments  will  be 
considered,  how  long  the  session  is  likely 


to  continue  this  afternoon,  and  also  what 
the  program  will  be  for  tomorrow? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  has  one 
amendment,  which  he  will  offer  after 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  com- 
pleted his  statement.  As  I  recall,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mitndt]  and  a  number  of  cosponsors  also 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
agricultural  appropriation  bill.  I  know 
of  no  other  amendments. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership, 
following  the  vote  on  the  Javits  amend- 
ment, to  have  the  Senate  adjourn  until 
Monday  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Before  the  Senate  concludes  its  busi- 
ness today,  it  is  intended  to  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  appro- 
priation bill.  This  is  a  priority  item. 
When  the  business  for  today  has  been 
completed,  it  is  intended  to  have  the 
Senate  adjourn  until  Monday. 

It  is  proposed  to  ask  for  a  limitation 
of  debate  on  the  Mundt  amendment.  On 
any  other  amendments  that  might  be 
offered,  it  is  proposed  that  there  be  not 
more  than  15  minutes  to  a  side. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  indicated  to  me  that  an  hour 
on  each  side  would  be  adequate. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  did  so  Indicate;  but 
since  then  I  have  found  that  one  or  two 
of  my  associates  on  the  amendment  may 
wish  to  speak  a  little  longer  than  I  had 
anticipated.  So  in  order  not  to  cut  the 
time  too  thin,  I  would  suggest  an  hour 
and  one-half. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then  at  this  time 
I  shall  not  propose  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement :  I  shall  wait  until  I  check 
with  other  Senators  as  to  the  amend- 
ments to  be  offered.  But  I  understand 
that,  tentatively,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  would  like  an  hour  and  one-half 
for  each  side,  on  his  amendment. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  check  with 
other  Senators;  and  after  the  Javits 
amendment  has  been  voted  on,  I  shall 
offer  a  unanimous-consent  request  along 
the  lines  discussed. 

Let  me  say  that  the  intention  Is  that 
after  we  finish  the  agricultural  appro- 
priation bill,  on  Monday  next,  we  shall 
call  up  the  measure  for  a  1-year  exten- 
sion of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
Mr.     RUSSELL.     Will     the     Senator 

from  Colorado  yield?        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia? 

Mr.  DOMINICTK.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.     RUSSELL.     Does     the    Senator 
from    Minnesota    refer    to    his    revised 
Humphrey  amendment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  to  the  amend- 
ment placed  in  the  Record  yesterday,  as 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dikksen],  and  myself. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  is  not  the  intention 
to  take  up  the  measure  on  Uie  extension 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  tmtil 
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after  the  agriculture  appropriation  bill  is 
(iisF>osed  of,  is  It? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  the  situa- 
tion. After  the  agricultural  appropria- 
tion bill  is  disposed  of — we  hope  It  will 
be  disposed  of  on  Monday — we  hope  that 
will  be  done.  Arrangements  are  being 
worked  out  now,  because  a  num'^er  of 
Senators  wish  to  leave,  some  already  are 
absent,  and  others  wish  to  work  here.  I 
should  like  to  accommodate  all  of  them, 
and  I  ask  Senators  to  do  so  by  agreeing 
not  to  hold  a  Senate  session  tomorrow. 
A  little  later,  we  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Is  it  anticipated  that 
consideration  of  the  measure  to  extend 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  will  be  com- 
pleted on  Monday? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  leadership  to  endeavor  to  have  it 
concluded  on  Monday,  and  Senators 
should  be  prepared  to  stay  here  on  Mon- 
day until  its  consideration  is  concluded. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTL^E 
Airo  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1964 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6754)  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1964,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  Let  me  say  that 
the  Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Committee  has  done  a  good  job  in  try- 
ing to  obtain  further  scrutiny  of  the 
REA  loans.  I  believe  the  procedures 
which  have  been  established  by  the 
House  and  have  been  accepted  by  the 
Senate  committee  are  good;  they  have 
been  published  accurately  in  the  report. 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Florida 
and  other  members  of  the  committee  for 
the  work  they  have  done.  But  the  basic 
problem  is  that  although  these  provi- 
sions take  care  of  the  section  5  proce- 
dures, and  also  take  care  of  the  genera- 
tion and  transmission  loan  procedures, 
in  fact,  they  do  not  touch  at  all  the  in- 
terest problem. 

So  in  view  of  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida — as  shown  in  yes- 
terday's RKcoRD^that  he  would  not  hold 
hearings  on  the  bills  in  connection  with 
the  interest  rate,  the  amendment  on 
which  we  recently  voted  seemed  to  be 
the  only  way  in  which  we  could  pos- 
sibly bring  this  interest  rate  question 
before  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wish  to  make  very 
clear  that  I  certainly  would  not  want  to 
be  imderstood  as  having  said  that  I 
would  not  hold  hearings  on  this  meas- 
ure. I  said  I  would  not  hold  hearings 
this  year,  because  I  thought  we  were  in 
the  midst  of  so  much  confxision  and  be- 
cause I  was  very  hopeful  that  the  direc- 
tions given  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee might  prove  sufficient  to  clear  up 
most  or  all  of  the  manifest  abuses  which 
now  exist  or  have  existed  in  the  past. 

However,  by  no  means  would  I  refuse 
to   hold   hearings.    The   Senator   from 


Colorado  I  Mr.  Dominick]  has  intro- 
duced one  interesting  and  scholarly  bill 
on  this  subject.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  has  also  introduced 
another.  Eight  have  been  introduced  in 
the  House.  At  least  6  different  ap- 
proaches are  covered  by  the  10  bills. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  today  was  very 
frank,  as  is  his  custom,  and  admitted  he 
has  proposed  three  different  approaches 
to  this  matter.  Certainly  a  winnowing- 
out  process  must  occur  before  any  hear- 
ings are  held  by  tjie  legislative  commit- 
tee; and  I  stand  ready  to  be  of  assist- 
ance in  that  regard.  I  do  hop>e  we  shall 
pass  measures  correcting  the  abuses 
which  have  existed — and  which  we  hope 
win  not  exist  in  the  future — so  that 
when  we  deal  with  the  rate  structure, 
we  shall  not  find  the  bills  dealing  with 
correction  of  the  abuses  mixed  into  the 
hearings  on  the  rates. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida.  I  know  how  hard  he 
has  worked  on  this  problem.  If  I  have 
misstated  the  facts  about  the  hearings, 
I  apologize.  I  knew  the  Senator  would 
not  hold  them  this  year,  because  I  read 
his  statement  to  that  effect  in  the  Rec- 
ord of  yesterday. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
peat what  I  said  earlier  this  afternoon: 
I  do  not  propose  three  approaches;  I 
propose  only  one  approach.  Today  I 
submitted  an  amendment  covering  the 
mildest  one  I  possibly  could  propose, 
and  I  hoped  I  would  get  some  support 
for  it. 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  abuses  In 
this  program,  and  that  they  must  be 
corrected.  So  I  shall  ask  the  Senator 
from  Florida  to  be  sure  to  conduct  at 
an  early  date  hearings  on  my  bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
I  believe  this  Interest  problem  is  per- 
haps the  largest  one  that  those  who  are 
in  all-out  opposition  to  the  REA's  may 
have.  I  have  said  before,  and  I  repeat, 
that  I  believe  the  REA's  have  done  a 
good  job  in  doing  what  they  are  sup- 
posed to  do  in  providing  elect»-icity  to 
the  farm  areas.  I  also  believe  they 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  expand; 
but  I  believe  that  must  be  kept  within 
the  limits,  and  should  not  be  subsi- 
dized in  the  way  these  interest  rates 
do.  The  longer  we  continue  the  2-per- 
cent interest  rate,  the  more  ammunition 
we  give  those  who  would  like  to  see  the 
extinction  of  the  REA's.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  am  going  to  join  in  push- 
ing for  hearings,  as  soon  as  we  can 
get  them,  before  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, so  we  can  get  the  facts  and  can 
find  out  what  an  increase  in  the  interest 
rate  would  do  in  the  way  of  decreasing 
the  burden  on  the  taxpayer,  and  also 
whether  it  would  actually  impose  injury 
and  hardship  on  the  REA's. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  10.  in 
line  3,  it  is  proposed  to  delete  the  period 


and  insert  a  semicolon  and  the  follow- 
ing: 

No  part  of  the  amount  made  available  In 
this  act  for  the  Extension  Service  shall  be 
paid  to  any  State  In  which  the  participants 
in,  or  beneficiaries  of,  the  State  programs 
carried  out  In  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  are  segregated,  or  other- 
wise discriminated  against,  on  account  of 
race,  creed,  or  color. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  Senators,  let  me  say  that 
I  believe  I  can  finish  what  I  have  to  say 
about  this  matter  in  about  10  minutes; 
and  from  what  I  know  will  be  the  pro- 
cedure. I  believe  we  shall  most  likely  be 
ready  to  vote  very  soon  thereafter.  I 
shall  seek  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  what- 
ever motion  is  made  with  respect  to  this 
amendment. 

The  policy  I  have  followed  in  connec- 
tion with  amendments  of  this  character 
is  two-fold: 

First.  I  have  sought  to  ascertain  the 
basic  facts  before  offering  such  amend- 
ments. I  have  not  just  moved  in  a  kind 
of  broadsword  way;  but  I  have  sought 
the  basic  facts. 

Second.  I  have  first  sought  corrections 
tlirough  the  departmental  agencies  con- 
cerned. 

Third.  I  have  not  offered  such  amend- 
ments unless  I  felt  the  case  was  really 
so  much  in  point  that  it  deserved  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

This  amendment  is  directed  to  the 
Federal  Farmers  Extension  Service, 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  a  glaring  ex- 
ample of  what  is  occurring  in  the  Federal 
Government  in  connection  with  use  of 
the  taxpayers"  money  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  segregated  Federal-State  pro- 
grams. 

If  it  be  said  that  I  have  submitted 
such  amendments  fairly  frequently — not 
too  frequently,  but  fairly  frequently — 
I  can  only  respond  by  saying  that — un- 
happily and  xinfortunately  for  our  Na- 
tion, and  unfortunately  for  its  tranquil- 
lity, in  terms  of  the  terrible  and  trouble- 
some developments  in  cities  such  as  Bir- 
mingham, mainly  in  the  South,  but  also 
in  other  parts  of  the  Nation — in  an  un- 
happily and  unfortunately  large  number 
of  instances  the  taxpayers'  money  is  be- 
ing used  directly  to  support  segregation. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  situation  whicn 
it  is  my  tragic  duty  to  report.  It  is  also 
our  duty  to  endeavor  to  correct  it. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Federal  Extension 
Service  program.  It  is  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  administrative  arm 
in  a  State,  county,  and  Federal  educa- 
tional system.  That  system  results  in 
the  cooperative  Extension  Service,  which 
carries  to  fanners,  farm  families,  and 
farm  youth  a  wide  range  of  activities 
and  information  designed  to  enable  rural 
people  to  live  better  and  to  be  more 
successful  farmers.  It  operates  or  guides 
the  4-H  Club  movement  and,  indeed,  the 
4-H  Clubs,  with  which  we  are  all  famil- 
iar, receive  extensive  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Government  through  funds  for 
educational  materials  and  even  for  the 
payment  of  salaries  of  its  staff  members. 

The  Federal  Extension  Service  has  two 
bases.  At  one  side  is  the  land-grant  col- 
lege, from  which  it  derives  educational 
materials,  inspiration,  ideas,  and  teach- 
ing techniques. 
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On  the  other  side  is  the  very  large  con- 
stituency of  the  4-H  Clubs,  through 
which  a  good  deal  of  the  extension  work 
is  done.  In  the  center  is  the  channel  of 
funds  in  which  State  and  Federal  funds 
are  mingled  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  this  work. 

Mr.  President,  what  happens?  In  the 
Southern  States,  where  a  social  pattern 
of  segregation  exists,  we  find  separate 
Negro  county  agents  for  the  Negro  farm- 
ers and  white  county  agents  for  the 
white  farmers.  That  is  true  to  such  an 
extent  that  there  is  even  a  title  in  quite 
a  few  places  of  "Negro  County  Agent." 

I  shall  not  even  go  into  the  detculs  of 
the  alleged  differentiation  in  compensa- 
tion for  Negroes  and  whites  who  hold 
those  positions,  or  the  fact  that  it  is 
claimed — and  probably  with  good 
cause — that  a  great  deal  more  service  is 
given,  or  a  great  many  more  people  are 
concerned  in  serving  the  white  farmer, 
or  that  the  people  serving  the  white 
farmers  have  greater  competence,  and 
so  forth.  It  is  adequate  for  the  purpose 
of  the  present  debate,  for  the  motion 
which  I  am  making  to  amend  the  bill, 
and  for  my  giving  of  the  basis  for 
amending  the  bill  to  state  that  there  is 
a  segregated  covmty  agent  structure  in 
respect  to  the  Federal  Extension  Service 

Interestingly  enough,  in  the  present 
case  it  is  based  upon  a  segregated  pat- 
tern at  each  end.  that  is.  in  respect  to 
the  land-grant  colleges  and  in  respect  to 
the  4-H  Clubs.  In  respect  to  the  land- 
grant  colleges,  let  us  remember  that 
those  were  organized  under  the  Morrill 
Act.  The  Morrill  Act  is  one  of  two  laws 
on  the  Federal  statute  books  which  still 
provides,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  is  unquestionably  unconstitutional,  for 
separate  but  equal  facilities.  The  Hill- 
Burton  Act  and  the  Morrill  Act  so  pro- 
vide. It  will  be  recalled  that  when  the 
President  sent  to  the  Congress  his  civil 
rights  message,  he  specifically  asked 
that  that  provision  of  the  Morrill  Act 
be  repealed.  So  we  are  dealing  at  one 
end,  in  the  places  where  there  is  a  seg- 
regated society,  with  segregated  land- 
grant  colleges.  At  the  other  end  we  are 
dealing  with  segregated  4-H  Clubs,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  member- 
ship of  the  4-H  Clubs,  in  round  figures. 
Is  something  like  2  million  to  2,300,000, 
of  whom  about  a  million  and  a  quarter 
are  In  the  Southern  States. 

The  4-H  Clubs  in  the  South  are  com- 
pletely segregated.  Indeed,  at  the  na- 
tional convention  the  South  sends  white 
clubs  only,  and  the  southern  Negro  clubs 
must  hold  their  own  convention. 

We  are  provldhME-approximately  $70 
million  in  the  bilHor  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice. It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  this 
question  must  urgently  be  raised.  I 
point  out.  too,  that  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment is  one  of  the  two  agencies  of 
the  Government — the  other  being  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare — from  which  It  has  been  impos- 
sible to  get  a  response  as  to  the  policy 
which  is  being  pursued  in  State-aided 
programs.  I  speak  tn  unmeasured  terms 
of  condemnation  and  criticism  of  a  Gov- 
ernment department  which  will  not  even 
show  its  hand  In  respect  of  what  is  be- 
ing done  In  these  programs,  leaving  us 
to  find  out  about  them  through  any  of 


the  indirect  means  available  to  us.  The 
very  leaist  such  a  Government  depart- 
ment should  do  would  be  to  tell  us  au- 
thoritatively what  It  is  actually  doing, 
and  sw5Count  for  it  to  the  public,  and 
stand  up  for  the  way  it  construes  the 
law. 

Most  Government  departments  have 
taken  the  position  affirmatively  that  they 
have  the  power  under  the  Constitution 
to  deny  funds  to  segregated  State  pro- 
grams. 

Apparently  two  departanents — HEW 
and  Agriculture — do  not  wish  to  so  state. 
That  leaves  us  with  no  alternative  ex- 
cept to  try  to  do  something  when  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  it  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

These  exercises  are  not  fruitless  by 
any  means.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
earlier  this  year  I  made  a  similar  motion 
with  respect  to  a  bill  relating  to  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  The 
motion  was  tabled  by  a  vote  of  47  to  38 
on  May  1,  1963.  I  am  very  glad  to  say 
that  there  has  been  some  easing  in  that 
situation.  That  is  the  reason  I  have  not 
moved  on  it  today.  Some  Negroes  have 
been  introduced  at  the  State  and  county 
level — very  few — but  something  is  hap- 
pening. 

I  point  out  also,  that  In  respect  of  the 
elementary  matter  of  segregation  at  air- 
ports, we  were  successful,  because  we 
fought  the  battle  in  amendment  after 
amendment,  notwithstanding  tabling 
and  notwithstanding  defeats. 

The  conscience  of  the  country  is  truly 
affronted  at  evidences  of  appropriation 
of  Federal  money  for  State-aided  pro- 
grams, in  which  State-aided  programs 
there  Is  a  clear  pattern  of  segregation. 
They  are  revealed  to  the  Nation  and  laid 
bare  in  all  the  inequity  and  injustice 
which  they  represent. 

One  further  point.  It  seems  to  me  that 
for  years  the  Congress  has  been  avert- 
ing its  eyes  from  something  which  those 
like  myself  have  been  pointing  out  time 
and  time  again,  namely,  the  grave  dan- 
gers of  civil  unrest  which  are  present 
In  the  racial  situation.  We  are  contrib- 
uting directly  to  that  unrest  by  perpetu- 
ating this  Injustice.  If  we  will  not  give 
people  who  feel  deeply  aggrieved  relief 
by  legislation — legislation  as  obvious  as 
the  kind  of  legislation  proposed,  in  which 
we  are  dealing  with  Federal  money  which 
Is  being  used  for  purposes  of  perpetuat- 
ing segregation — what  do  we  expect  peo- 
ple who  have  been  aroused,  as  the  Amer- 
ican Negro  has  been  aroused,  to  do?  Of 
course,  the  Negro  will  go  out  In  the 
streets,  as  he  Is  doing  now. 

Our  timetable — and  I  repeat  an  argu- 
ment I  have  made  time  and  again — on 
the  entire  civil  rights  field  of  legislation 
is  calculated  to  bring  about  civil  disor- 
der, rather  than  to  avoid  it 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  his  careful,  thought- 
ful, considerate,  and  conservative  atti- 
tude on  these  subjects.  It  Is  his  Initia- 
tive which  to  a  very  large  measure  has 
sought  and  is  now  succeeding  in  punc- 
turing the  sophistical  argument  of  those 
who  say  that  amendments  of  the  type 
proposed  are  designed  in  effect  to  take 


away  from  the  Negroes  themselves  the 
benefits  of  the  programs  with  which  we 
are  dealing.  That  argument  no  longer 
can  soimd  In  commonsense,  insofar  as 
excusing  a  vote  against  this  sort  of 
amendment  Is  concerned.  I  predict  that 
because  of  the  attitude  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  responsible  in  the  high- 
est degree,  in  very  large  measure  we 
shall  attain  effective  legislation  In  civil 
rights  at  the  present  session  of  Congress. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator  for  his  kind  statement. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  join  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  in  pajring  trib- 
ute to  the  leadership  of  my  colleague 
from  New  York  In  this  area.  The  prob- 
lem has  been  before  us  time  and  again. 
I  shall  continue  to  join  In  every  effort  to 
eliminate  segregation  from  every  Fed- 
eral program.  It  is  unconscionable,  in 
my  judgment,  to  use  money  collected 
from  the  pockets  and  pay  envelopes  of 
every  taxpayer  in  order  to  subsidize  pro- 
grams and  facilities,  the  use  of  which  is 
denied  to  some  of  our  citizens. 

One  of  these  days  the  effort  to  kill 
such  a  proposal  by  tabUng  It  wlU  fail. 
It  has  been  a  matter  of  regret  to  me  that 
tabling  motions  have  so  consistently 
been  made,  and  that  the  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate segregation  from  programs  in  which 
Federal  funds  are  used  have  to  date  been 
unsuccessful. 

I  admire  the  persistence  and  determi- 
nation of  my  colleague  from  New  York. 
I  shall  certainly  support  him. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  colleague,  it  is  directed  to 
the  appropriation  for  the  Federal  Ex- 
tension Service.  The  $2^2  million  which 
is  to  be  provided  Is  for  asslstaiice.  in  part, 
to  the  county  extension  services  In  vari- 
ous States.  Is  it  the  understanding  of 
my  colleague  from  New  York  that  a  por- 
tion of  these  funds  for  the  county  ex- 
tension services  will  be  expended  for  en- 
couraging the  work  of  the  4-H  Clubs? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  Is  exactly  correct. 
I  Invite  the  attention  of  my  colleague  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  not  talking  about 
S2  '-^  million,  but  about  $70  million.  That 
appears  on  page  13  of  the  report  under 
the  heading  "Extension  Service."  My 
colleague  referred  to  only  one  part. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  amendment  Is  di- 
rected to  which  figure? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     My  amendment  Is  di- 
rected to  all  parts  of  the  w>l-'ropriation. 
Mr.     KEATING.      The     amendment 
would  appear  where? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  At  the  end  of  the  entire 
provision,  which  is  at  page  10.  The 
amendment  would  be  inserted  at  page  10. 

line  3. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  relates  to  the  entire 
section  on  the  Extension  Service. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  exactly  correct, 
to  the  $70  million  appropriation. 

Mr.  KEATING.  There  is  an  appropri- 
ation for  the  Federal  Extension  Service, 
which  Is  $2>^  million. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  funds  for  the  Fed- 
eral E:xtension  Service  represent  a  por- 
tion of  the  aggregate  of  assistance  which 
Is  to  be  rendered  under  this  heading. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.   KEATING.     I    believe   it   Is   ac-i 
curate  to  say  that  the  aid  to  the  4-H 
Clubs  comes  under  the  $2'/2  million  ap- 
propriation, under  the  Federal  Exten- 
sion Service. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing, also. 

Mr.  KEATING.  This  impresses  me  as 
being  peculiarly  an  area  with  respect  to 
vphich  funds  should  not  be  used  to  per- 
petuate segregation;  namely,  among  our 
young  people.  We  have  all  been  visited 
by  the  4-H  Club  members.  They  are  fine 
young  people  who  are  doing  excellent 
work. 

My  experience  with  the  4-H  Clubs  has 
been  that  this  is  one  of  our  great  Ameri- 
can institutions  which  is  improving  the 
moral  and  spiritual  fiber  of  our  young 
people. 

What  an  area  in  which  to  permit  the 
perpetuation  of  a  pattern  of  segregation, 
That  is  a  bad  example  to  set  for  fine 
young  people  who  are  in  their  formative 
years. 

Again  I  congratulate  my  colleague  foi 
presenting  the  amendment.  It  will  have 
my  emphatic  and  enthusiastic  support 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  my  col- 
league. I  point  out  that  the  4-H  Clubs 
have  a  national  conference.  At  the  na- 
tional conference,  the  4-H  Clubs  from 
areas  other  than  the  South  come  witl^ 
Negro  and  white  delegates,  whereas  f  ron^ 
the  South  the  clubs  have  only  white  dele4 
gates.  This  is  an  impact  made  on  ou^ 
youth,  that  in  this  area  the  South  ha« 
already  seceded  from  the  Union.  Tha' 
is  the  place  from  which  there  are  onl 
white  delegations. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  th 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  believe  I  have  vo 
for  all  the  amendments  of  this  nature 
the  Senator  has  offered,  when  they  hav^ 
been  offered  with  respect  to  other  billk 
As  I  understand  this  proposal,  if  th^ 
adults  of  any  State  should  violate  tht 
law  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Senatot 
has  indicated,  the  children  of  that  Statf 
would  not  be  given  the  benefits  of  th^ 
4-H  Clubs;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  that  is  over+ 
stating  it.  If  they  do  not  rate  Federal 
support,  they  might  still  get  it  from  thei^ 
own  States. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  it  children  who  perpel 
trate  these  crimes  against  various  mif 
nority  groups,  or  adults?  I 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  fault  in  that  case 
would  not  be  the  fault  of  the  Federal 
Government;  it  would  be  the  fault  of  thi 
States  which  perpetuate  segregation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Exactly. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  point  out  to  the  Senj- 
ator — for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  re^ 
gard,  as  he  knowsr— that  this  is  exactl^ 
the  problem  faced  in  the  school  segrega*- 
tion  cases.  They  close  the  schools.  Ifc 
that  the  fault  of  the  Court,  which  issued 
an  order  to  enforce  the  Constitution  tot 
the  benefit  of  the  children?  One  might 
say  that  in  that  instance,  too,  the  chill- 
dren  are  suffering.  They  are  suffering 
only  because  their  elders  refuse  to  abid^ 
by  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     And  if  the  "old  man 
commits  a  crime  we  should  "lick  th^ 


kids"?  Is  that  the  way  to  handle  the 
problem?  Why  not  put  the  adult  in  jail, 
instead  of  taking  it  out  on  the  children? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  could  not  subscribe  to 
that  policy.  First,  there  is  no  at- 
tainder involved.  There  is  no  implica- 
tion of  guilt.  That  is  why  we  do  not 
punish  a  child  for  a  crime  of  his  parent. 
But  the  "fallout"  in  this  situation,  which 
the  parent  caused,  would  bring  a  dis- 
advantage to  the  child.  Unhappily  in 
our  society,  this  sometimes  occurs.  The 
greater  wrong  is  the  wrong  of  denying 
to  any  people  in  the  United  States  funda- 
mental justice. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE.    It  is  seldom  that  I  disagree 
with    our   colleague    the   Senator   from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  was  asking  questions. 
Mr.  CASE.    If  the  Senator  is  not  tak- 
ing the  position  his  questions  would  seem 
to  indicate,  no  one  will  be  happier  than 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  CASE.  And,  I  am  sure,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  I  remarked  earlier 
that  this  argiiment  seemed  utterly  so- 
phistical. 

Is  it  an  advantage  to  a  child  to  be 
allowed  to  go  to  a  segregated  institution 
of  any  sort?  Are  we  taking  anything 
away  from  a  child  when  we  take  from 
him  the  opportunity  to  go  to  a  segregated 
4-H  Club? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  A  great  many  successful 
children  have  come  from  the  northeast 
part  of  the  country.  They  have  gone  to 
school  in  areas  where  perhaps  nearly  all 
were  of  one  c'ass  of  people. 

I  do  not  like  to  have  a  reference  to 
"colored  people"  or  to  "this  kind  of  peo- 
ple" or  to  "that  kind  of  people."  I  think 
we  should  legislate  for  people,  and  not 
for  various  groups  of  people. 

I  would  not  say  that  the  schools  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  had  fallen 
down  grievously  in  educating  the  young 
folks.  The  schools  in  those  two  States 
and  California  are  supposed  to  be  among 
the  best  schools  in  the  country. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  schools  have  not 
fallen  down  in  educating  the  young 
people.  Unfortunately,  the  process  of 
segregation  has  resulted  in  great  num- 
bers of  Negro  children  being  given  less 
than  the  education  they  deserve  as 
Americans,  in  addition  to  a  feeling  which 
has  been  inculcated  in  them  of  being 
something  different,  something  of  a 
lower  order  than  other  Americans.  We 
are  speaking  of  20  million  people  in 
terms  of  population. 

The  essence  of  the  civil  rights  struggle 
is  that  we  cannot,  as  a  nation,  afford  to 
harbor  this  vast  constituency  which  has 
been  separated  from  the  others  by  the 
Nation's  activities.  I  think  that  is  really 
what  is  at  stake,  and  that  is  really  what 
the  struggle  is  all  about. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  segregate  them 
in  my  mind.  I  do  not  like  to  hear  people 
refer  to  "our  people"  and  "Negroes."  or 
perhaps  "Hindus"  or  "Buddhists." 
When  we  keep  referring  to  them  as 
"colored  people"  or  as  "Negroes"  that  is 


segregation  in  itself.    That  is  the  most 
conspicuous  type  of  segregation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Referring  to  them  as 
such,  or  not  doing  so,  will  not  dispel 
what  is  occurring  in  numerous  cities  in 
the  country.  It  will  not  dispel  the  seg- 
regated county  farm  agents,  the  segre- 
gated schools,  the  segregated  stores,  or 
hotels  or  anything  else. 

The  fact  that  we  do  not  refer  to  it 
will  only  make  the  Negroes  think  they 
have  no  friends  at  all,  and  force  them 
to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands 
if  we  do  not  help. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
county  there  is  a  Negro  principal  in  the 
high  school.  How  many  Negro  princi- 
pals are  there  in  New  Jersey  or  New 
York?  There  is  one  in  my  county,  and 
he  is  an  excellent  principal  of  a  small 
high  school. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  do  not  happen  to  have 
the  figures  on  this  question,  but  I  know 
that  the  number  of  colored  teachers  in 
New  Jersey  are  increasing.  Yet  I  think 
it  would  be  undesirable  to  have  a  count, 
if  one  wants  to  use  that  word,  because 
equally  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
I  think  it  should  not  be  done  on  that 
basis.  It  is  a  most  unusual  situation  to 
see  the  Senator  "steamed  up"  because  it 
might  be  interpreted  that  he  is  being 
prejudicial,  when  we  know  that  he  is  not. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  All  I  said  is  .that  we 
should  stop  thinking  of  people  as  Hindus 
or  Presbyterians  or  Catholics  or  Negroes 
or  Jews  or  Yankees,  but  think  of  them  as 
people.    Then  we  will  get  somewhere. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  think  that  is  exactly  the 
way  we  do  it,  but  the  fact  that  there  are 
institutions  in  this  country  which  force 
different  treatment  and  force  the  con- 
sciousness of  certain  people  the  feeling 
that  they  are  ostracized  from  American 
society  is  something  we  cannot  close  our 
eyes  to.  It  does  not  happen  in  the  mind 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  It  does 
not  happen  in  Vermont.  But  there  are 
places  where  it  happens,  and  we  have 
the  responsibility  to  see  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  its  resources  do 
not  contribute  to  the  further  practice  or 
extension  of  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  go  much  further 
in  supporting  adequate  civil  rights  legis- 
lation to  correct  injustices  than  a  good 
many  other  Senators  would;  but  in  the 
matter  of  the  Senator's  present  proposal, 
I  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  a 
father  Is  doing  something  wrong  I  will 
lick  the  kids. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
consistently  supported  antidiscrimina- 
tion amendments  with  respect  to  various 
Federal  assistance  programs.  I  have  of- 
fered a  number  of  them  myself.  But  I 
should  like  to  point  out,  in  rising  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  of  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  New  York,  that  rural 
and  urban  situations  are  not  analogous 
or  comparable.  We  recognize  in  a  great 
number  of  our  regulatory  measures,  for 
example,  that  rural  or  agricultural  and 
urban  or  industrial,  situations  are  not 
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comparable    and    that    they    must    be 
treated  separate  and  apart. 

So  far  as  discrimination  in  rural  situa- 
tions is  concerned,  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. I  was  born  in  the  eastern  part  of 
my  State,  which  is  regarded  as  the  "Old 
South"  section  of  my  State.  As  a  boy 
I  worked  side  by  side  with  Negro  field 
hands.  I  worked  side  by  side  with  Negro 
tie  cutters.  I  slept  under  the  same  roof. 
There  are  segregated  situations,  but 
usually  they  are  incidental  and  fortui- 
tous, and  not  intentional.  I  do  not  see 
how  some  administrator  could  be  given 
the  power  to  determine  whether  or  not 
there  is  actual,  premeditated  segrega- 
tion in  many  rural  situations.  In  some 
instances  it  is  obvious,  and  perhaps  that 
could  be  determined ;  but  there  are  many 
cases  in  which  it  is  not  obvious,  and  in 
which  one  could  not  tell  whether  it  was 
Intentional,  incidental,  or  fortuitous. 

Having  said  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  I  say  that  I  will  also  oppose  the 
motion  to  table  the  amendment,  which 
motion  I  think  will  be  made,  because  a 
motion  to  table  should  be  used  very 
sparingly.  I  do  not  think  such  motions 
have  been  used  sparingly.  For  a  change. 
Senators  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  an  issue  on  its  merits.  I  implore 
the  leadership  not  to  make  such  a  motion 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  colloquy  the 
the  Senator  has  had  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  covers 
pretty  well  the  question  of  the  4-H  Clubs. 
I  wish  to  deal  with  something  else,  if  I 
may.  In  my  part  of  the  country  this 
important  function  of  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service,  which  really  is  to  dis- 
tribute education  and  information  to  the 
places  where  it  is  needed,  is  of  greater 
importance  to  the  Negro  farmers  than  it 
is  to  white  farmers.  For  example,  in  the 
matter  of  applying  certain  poisons  in  the 
production  of  cotton,  which  is  neces- 
sary— I  refer  to  certain  dusts  or  sprays 
which  are  poisonous — the  Extension 
worker,  the  county  agent,  whether  he  be 
white  or  black,  serves  people  of  both 
colors,  and  the  educational  knowledge  he 
provides  is  of  vastly  greater  impor- 
tance— I  say  this  for  the  Record  because 
I  know  it  to  be  true — to  the  colored  pro- 
ducer of  many  commodities,  particularly 
edible  commodities.  The  course  followed 
by  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  be  to  cut  off  that  most  valuable 
schooling  in  modern  agricultural  produc- 
tion because  that  is  about  all  the  school- 
ing that  comes  to  those  farmers  after 
they  are  grown. 

Furthermore,  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  would  cut  off  the  funds 
through  which  the  Home  Demonstration 
Service  functions.  It  has  a  function  in 
the  schools,  and  it  brings  most  important 
education  in  connection  with  sewing, 
preserving,  cooking,  and  so  forth,  to  sirl 
children  of  both  colors.  Naturally,  it 
gets  to  them  in  the  schools  where  they 
are  and  where  they  can  be  assembled. 
The  result  of  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  would  be  to  cut  off  probably 


the  most  valuable  information  which 
goes  to  girl  children  of  the  Negro  race, 
which  reaches,  along  with  similar  infor- 
mation and  education,  white  children 
who  probably  would  have  a  better  chance 
to  get  education  along  those  lines  in 
their  own  homes. 

I  do  not  believe  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator has  thought  this  matter  through.  It 
seems  to  me  he  is  hurting  not  only  the 
boys  in  the  4-H  Clubs,  whether  they  be 
white  or  black,  but  also  the  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives  who  receive  so  much  edu- 
cation from  the  Agriculture  Extension 
Service  employees,  whether  they  be  white 
or  black,  and  the  girl  children  of  the 
communities  where  segregation  is  fol- 
lowed as  a  necessary  conformity  to  the 
pattern  of  life  there.  I  do  not  believe 
the  Senator  means  to  accomplish  that 
sort  of  result,  but  I  call  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  that  would  be  the  result  he 
will  accomplish.  He  would  hurt  the  very 
people  I  know  he  wants  to  help. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
colleagues  for  their  views,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  all  three  Senators,  for  whom 
I  have  high  regard,  come  to  the  same 
conclusion:  They  will  be  cut  off.  They 
will  hurt  children.  They  will  hurt 
women.  They  will  hurt  those  who  need 
help.  They  will  hurt  field  hands.  Why 
will  it  hurt  them?  Because  the  State 
administrations,  elected  by  their  peo- 
ple, insist  upon  maintaining  practices 
completely  contrary  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  dangerous  to 
public  order  and  tranquillity  in  the 
United  States.  "That  is  why  it  will  cut 
them  off. 

What  does  my  amendment  provide? 
It  would  do  what  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  said.  It  provides  that  the  pro- 
gram shall  not  be  carried  out  in  such  a 
way  as  to  segregate  or  discriminate 
against  anyone  because  of  race,  creed,  or 
color.  It  provides  that  the  program  shall 
be  colorblind. 

What  is  being  said  to  me  now?  It  is 
being  said  that  the  amendment  is  color 
conscious,  contrary  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  because  it  will  hurt 
people,  because  certain  authorities  will 
insist  on  maintaining  color  conscious- 
ness, contrai-y  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  ques- 
tion. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  have  to  tell  the 
Senator  my  position  on  civil  rights.  As 
I  understand  the  law,  discrimination 
should  not  and  ought  not  to  apply  in  any 
activity  that  is  financed  by  tax  funds. 
Of  course,  the  county  agent  is  paid 
through  tax  funds,  part  Federal,  part 
local,  and  part  State.  However,  is  a 
4-H  Club  tax  supported? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  4-H  Club  gets  cer- 
tain benefits  from  the  taxpayers'  money. 
I  did  not  base  my  amendment  upon  that 
score.  I  only  said  that  that  is  the  sys- 
tem. The  Federal  extension  system  is 
based,  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  land- 
grant  college,  which  has  the  separate- 
but-equal  provision,  which  is  completely 
archaic  and  unlawful,  and  on  the  other 


hand  on  the  tremendous  constituency  of 
the  4-H  Club,  which  reflects  the  pat- 
tern of  segregation  that  is  foimd  in  the 
administration  of  the  program. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Does  the  Senator's 
amendment  go  to  the  4-H  Clubs? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  No;  it  does  not.  The 
only  thing  my  amendment  goes  to  is  the 
utilization  which  is  made  in  the  paying 
of  salaries  or  the  furnishing  of  materials 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  public  money. 
Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  means 
with  respect  to  4-H  Clubs? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  4-H  Club  has  a 
secretary  who  is  getting  his  salary  par- 
tially paid  by  Federal  fvmds,  and  the 
secretary  is  engaged  in  an  activity  which 
is  segregated,  then  the  result  of  my 
amendment  would  be  to  deprive  the  club 
of  that  secretary,  if  they  insisted  on  pro- 
ceeding in  that  way.  That  is  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  the  amendment.  It  would 
not  put  the  club  out  of  business. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor in  every  case  where  there  is  discrimi- 
nation in  an  organization  which  is  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  in  part  with  tax  funds. 
Is  a  4-H  Club  supported  by  tax  funds? 
I  do  not  believe  so. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  think  so. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  asking  these  ques- 
tions to  get  the  Senator's  reaction.  If 
we  were  to  say  to  the  county  agent  that 
he  cannot  give  his  assistance  to  a  4-H 
Club  because  it  may  be  segregated,  why 
could  we  not  extend  it  and  say  that  he 
could  not  give  it  to  a  group  of  farmers 
because  they  might  meet  in  segregated 
groups?  The  4-H  Club  is  a  private 
group. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  My  amendment  would 
not  reach  the  4-H  Club  and  put  it  out 
of  business.  However,  if  the  county  were 
running  its  services  so  that  only  a  white 
agent  would  serve  white  farmers  or  a 
white  4-H  Club,  it  could  not  use  Federal 
funds  to  pay  that  particular  agent  unless 
it  adopted  a  nonsegregated  policy  as  to 
its  agents.  I  have  no  desire  or  intention 
of  reaching  the  club,  which  is  a  private 
agency.  I  could  not  if  I  wanted  to,  and 
I  do  not  want  to.  My  intention  is  only 
to  reach  the  way  in  which  a  State  runs 
the  services  which  are  paid  for  by  State 
and  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Would  the  practical 
effect  of  the  amendment  be  to  deny  any 
assistance  to  a  private  group  because  it 
happened  to  be  segregated? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  would  deny  the  use 
of  a  secretary  or  a  county  agent  as  part 
of  a  segregated  system  in  the  naming  or 
operation  of  county  agents.  My  amend- 
ment cannot  reach  a  private  club  func- 
tion. 

Mr.  COOPER.  In  other  words,  they 
cannot  have  segregation  in  the  payment 
of  county  agents. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes,  if  that  is  what  the 
Federal  tax  money  is  used  for. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  have  to  tell 
the  Senator  my  position  on  civil  rights. 
I  can  see  some  cases  where  we  can  get 
perilously  close  or  beyond  what  the  law 
is  and  what  the  situation  is;  and  when 
we  begin  to  reach  into  private  associa- 
tions, I  really  believe  that  there  Is  some 
danger  in  pushing  the  case  too  far  by  the 
Senator. 
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Mr.  JAVIT8.  I  am  not  pvishlng  the 
case  one  bit  further  than  the  case  has 
already  been  made.  The  amendment 
would  apply  to  whatever  the  4-H  Cluib 
got  out  of  the  segregated  system.  It 
would  not  affect  the  club  except  as  the 
club  might  have  a  particular  secretary  or 
county  agent  serving  it  because  the  Stafte 
would  not  reform  its  system,  but  I  can- 
not see  how  that  would  affect  in  any  wa|y 
the  capability  of  the  club  to  carry  out  Its 
private  club  function.  There  is  nothing 
we  could  do  to  affect  it.  That  should  not 
be  covered  by  reqxilring  us  to  give  sert- 
ices  with  taxpayers'  money  in  carrying 
through  a  segregated  system  of  serviceB. 
That  is  a  very  clear  line  of  distinctio|i. 
I  do  not  want  it  to  go  out  of  business,  i 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  srield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  it  true  that  the  sepa- 
rate but  equal  clauses  in  Federal  assist- 
ance programs  in  the  legislation  that  sets 
up  the  programs  was  voided  by  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Brown  agaln$t 
Board  of  Education  of  Topeka,  Kans.? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  case  of  Brovwn 
against  Board  of  Education  dealt  wlfth 
desegregation  In  public  schools.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  handed  down  a  whoje 
line  of  decisions  in  respect  to  any  public 
activity  or  activity  which  is  publicly  af- 
fected, ranging  from  a  lunch  counter  in<a 
city-owned  parking  garage  to  a  railroad 
terminal  restaurant  to  a  municipal  swim- 
ming pool  to  a  public  beach.  Therefore 
one  cannot  pin  this  entirely  on  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education,  but  rather 
on  a  whole  pattern  of  Federal  decisions. 

Mr.  TOWER.  But  those  are  the  pret- 
edents? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Yes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  separate-but-equ^ 
clause  in  the  Land-Grant  College  Afct 
would  be  void,  or  is  not  now  the  law.  Is 
that  correct?  [ 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  it  is  complete- 
ly imconstitutional.  Certainly  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  policy  should  be 
against  it. j 

Mr.  TOWER.  Has  it  been  tested  \n 
the  courts?  ' 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  terms  of  the  Hit- 
Burton  Act.  for  example,  there  are  la 
number  of  court  cases.  It  has  been  tested 
in  the  courts.  I  am  drawing  on  niy 
memory  now.  and  there  are  many  Sena- 
tors who  can  correct  me  if  I  am  in  errdr. 
In  the  Brown  case  the  Supreme  Covert 
expressly  stated  that  it  rejected  the  dot- 
trine  of  Plessy  against  Ferguson,  i%Q 
separate-but-equal  doctrine,  and  that  it 
was  no  longer  the  law  of  the  land.  That 
settles  that  question,  it  seems  to  me.  j 

Mr.  TOWER.  This  provision  could  te 
voided  by  appropriate  litigation.  A  Fed- 
eral statute  is  not  required  to  do  it.  ac- 
cording to  the  precedents  laid  down  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  pursuance  jof 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education.      ! 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  It  could  be  overturned 
by  litigation.  The  fact  is  that  we  4*^ 
paying  out  Federal  money  to  support  a 
practice  which  has  been  condemned  fey 
the  courts  as  imconstitutionaL  That  is 
where  we  must  say  "stop." 

Mr.  TOWER.  But  there  is  still  re- 
course to  the  courts. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  is  no  recourse  to 
the  courts  with  respect  to  the  appropiii- 


ation  of  money.  The  appropriation  of 
money  cannot  be  invalidated.  Perhaps 
the  system  could  be  if  it  were  possible 
to  find  a  suitable  party  to  sue.  The 
money  is  still  being  appropriated.  The 
two  Departments,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  HEW.  apparently  be- 
lieve they  are  required  to  pay  out  the 
money,  whatever  the  State  of  the  law. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  point  I  am  mak- 
ing is  that  by  appropriate  litigation  re- 
lief could  be  achieved.  There  could  be 
desegregation  or  the  removal  of  discrim- 
ination in  these  programs,  because  prec- 
edents have  been  set. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Theoretically,  that  is 
true,  if  a  party  could  be  found  who  covild 
be  a  proper  litigant.  I  would  have  to 
examine  the  law  to  ascertain  whether 
in  this  instance  that  could  be  done.  In 
many  cases,  the  courts  will  not  neces- 
sarily consider  a  taxpayer  or  a  benefi- 
ciary as  a  proper  litigant  to  sue.  But 
apart  from  that,  we  are  dealing  with 
thousands  of  counties.  Thousands  of  in- 
dividual suits  would  be  required.  But  in 
this  act  we  are  passing  out  the  money. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  it  not  occur  to 
the  Senator  that  if  there  had  been  con- 
siderable discriminatory  abuse,  an  in- 
jured party  could  be  found  who  would 
become  a  plaintiff  in  such  a  suit? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  exactly  what 
has  happened  in  the  school  cases;  yet 
the  President  has  fovmd  it  necessary  to 
recommend  that  power  be  placed  in  the 
Attorney  General  to  sue,  because  of  the 
multiplicity  and  expense  of  such  suits. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  have  explained 
my  proposal  adequately.  I  understand 
there  will  be  a  motion  to  table.  If 
enough  Senators  are  in  the  Chamber,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion 
to  table. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  yield  to  Senators  who  wish  to 
speak  before  the  motion  to  table  is  made, 
since  the  motion,  when  made,  would  pre- 
vent further  debate.  Perhaps  the  mov- 
ant would  withhold  his  motion  until 
other  Senators  who  desire  to  speak  have 
spoken. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  certain  that  the  motion  to  table 
has  been  made.  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
made  from  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  seek  the  floor  in  my 
own  right.  I  think  I  have  a  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Of  course. 


RECOMMENDATION  FOR  FREE 
WORLD  "TRADE-AID"  CONFER- 
ENCE    ON     DEALING     WITH    RED 

Bixx: 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  desire 
to  speak  briefly  and  bluntly  about  a  prob- 
lem which  is  rapidly  reaching  a  climax 
in  America.  It  is  the  question  whether 
we  are  to  make  a  substantial  change  in 
oiir  entire  program  of  "trade-aid."  so  far 
as  the  cold  war  is  concerned.  This  prob- 
lem was  precipitated  by  the  sale  of  wheat 
by  Canada  to  Russia  and  the  consequent 


chain  reactions  occurring  in  this  coim- 
try  as  a  result  of  meetings  being  held  all 
over  town,  even  as  I  speak,  to  provide  a 
new  EKjlicy  of  trade  written  by  admin- 
istrative interpretation  instead  of  by 
Act  of  Congress. 

Therefore,  I  take  the  floor  at  this  time 
to  call  upon  President  Kennedy  to  issue 
c  call  for  an  early  conference,  in  Wash- 
ington, of  all  the  countries  of  the  free 
world  which  are  engaged  in  major  ex- 
portation of  either  agricultural  or  in- 
dustrial materials.  I  suggest  that  such 
a  free-world  "trade-aid"  conference  be 
held  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  formu- 
late a  workable,  consistent  pattern  of 
trade  with  the  Communist-bloc  countries, 
and  to  determine  the  impact  that  a  pro- 
gram of  expanded  trade  with  Russia. 
Cuba,  Red  China,  and  other  Communist 
countries  would  have  upon  the  mutual 
assistance  and  foreign  aid  programs  to 
which  the  United  States  is  today  by  far 
the  most  signillcant  and  sizable  contrib- 
utor. T 

In  my  opinion,  such  a  conference 
should  be  called  to  arrive  at  a  consistent, 
effective,  and  defensible  program  of 
common  action  in  the  areas  of  both 
trade  and  aid,  since  there  is  an  obvious 
and  realistic  relationship  between  the 
two  programs.  Out  of  such  a  conference 
should  come  a  better  understanding  of 
the  position  of  each  of  the  free  nations 
where  agricultural  and  industrial  ad- 
vancements are  such  that  they,  have  the 
capacity  for  substantial  exports.  Out  of 
a  conference  should  also  come  recom- 
mendations for  congressional  action  and 
approval  if  any  major  changes  are  in- 
volved in  such  recommendations. 

As  have  many  others,  I  have  been 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  implications 
growing  out  of  the  recent  large-scale 
sales  of  Canadian  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellites,  and  the  fact  that 
a  substantial  shipment  of  this  wheat  is 
being  paid  for  by  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment of  Russia,  but  is  being  shipped 
to  Castro's  Communist  outpost  in  Cuba. 
A  great  many  persons  have  logically 
asked,  on  the  Senate  floor  and  else- 
where: "What  implication  does  this  have 
for  our  American  agricultural  programs 
and  our  laudable  national  policy  of  re- 
fusing to  permit  such  shipments  to  the 
Commimist  countries  of  Russia,  Cuba, 
or  China?" 

Some  have  suggested  that  the  only  re- 
covirse  left  to  the  United  States  is  to 
abandon  its  policy  of  self-imposed  re- 
strictions against  strategic  exports  to 
Communist  bloc  countries  and  to  enter 
into  an  excited  rivalry  with  other  free 
countries  trying  to  sell  as  much  wheat, 
grain,  and  other  supplies  to  the  Com- 
munists as  they  will  pay  for  in  cash  or 
with  reasonable  term  credits.  Some 
have  implied  that  the  Communists  have 
so  materially  changed  their  creeds,  their 
colors,  and  their  challenges  that  it  is 
now  perfectly  safe  to  utilize  American 
exports  to  build  up  the  strength  and  the 
economy  of  a  pagan  creed  dedicated  to 
the  destruction  of  freedom  and  our  ways 
of  life.  Others  have  suggested  we  sell 
whatever  we  have  in  surplus  to  any  alien 
government  which  can  piuchase  our  sup- 
plies with  cash,  credit,  or  barter  ex- 
change and  as  a  collateral  action  aban- 
don our  foreign-aid  program,  which  has 
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now  cost  this  country  more  than  $100 
billion  in  its  effort  to  strengthen  the 
comparable  position  of  the  free  world 
versus  the  Communist  countries.  Speak- 
ing for  myself,  I  emphatically  dissent 
from  these  alternatives  and  propose 
what  I  believe  is  a  more  logical  and  con- 
structive procedure  involving  the  con- 
ference I  have  recommended  and  a  close, 
new  look  at  the  whole  world  picture  of 
trade,  aid,  and  cold  war  differences  and 
techniques;  this,  in  my  opinion  should 
be  tried  before  such  changes  are  made 
in  our  trade  policies. 

Obviously  the  United  States,  alone, 
cannot  conduct  an  effective  blockade  of 
the  Communist  world  nor  provide  an  ef- 
fective restraint  of  trade  to  prevent  the 
Communist  bloc's  capacity  to  grow  in 
strength  and  to  Intensify  its  attack  upon 
free  world  concepts  and  territory.  Like- 
wise, we  gain  very  little  from  attempts  to 
restrict  our  own  exports  to  such  Commu- 
nist countries  as  Russia.  Cuba,  and  China 
if  our  associates  in  the  free  world  insist 
on  selling  all  they  can  for  either  cash  or 
credit.  Finally,  it  should  be  apparent 
that  the  threat  of  Communist  war  or 
Communist  encroachment  is  not  directed 
against  the  United  States  and  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  alone.  Thus  an  inter- 
national conference  on  the  cold  war 
aspects  of  both  trade  and  aid  would  dis- 
close for  all  free  men  to  see  the  funda- 
mental concepts  of  our  free  world  asso- 
ciates in  these  closely  related  matters. 

Should  the  United  States  be  unable  to 
induce  other  important  free  world  ex- 
porters— or  perhaps  the  great  majority 
of  them — to  adopt  our  highly  commend- 
able self-imposed  restrictions  against 
trade  with  the  Communist  bloc  or  agree- 
ment upon  a  common  set  of  trade  stand- 
ards to  be  applicable  to  all,  a  conference 
of  this  type  would  at  worst  make  clear 
the  futility  of  the  United  States,  alone, 
trying  to  overcome,  by  its  restrictions,  the 
Impact  of  the  expanding  and  continuing 
trade  by  which  others  are  strengthen- 
ing the  warmaking  and  the  propaganda 
capacities  of  the  Communists. 

Clearly,  if  on  the  one  hand  we  follow 
a  policy  of  selling  or  trading  to  Commu- 
nist countries  the  supplies  they  most 
badly  need  to  maintain  their  capacity  to 
threaten,  intimidate,  browbeat,  or  bribe 
the  undeveloped  countries  and  all  other 
free  and  neutral  nations  and  on  alternate 
days  each  week  maintain  our  program  of 
extending  economic  and  military  aid  to 
these  same  areas  so  they  can  better 
maintain  their  defenses  and  their  free- 
doms against  Communist  threats,  we 
will  be  following  a  policy  which  can  lead 
only  to  national  bankruptcy  and  to 
failure  in  our  efforts  to  shore  up  the  free 
world  against  Communist  gains. 

Our  program  of  foreign  aid  is  premised 
on  the  hope  and  expectation  that  by 
strengthening  the  economies  of  free  na- 
tions, of  the  undeveloped  areas,  of 
friendly  countries,  and  of  neutral  gov- 
ernments, we  can  encourage  and  help 
them  to  withstand  Communist  blandish- 
ments or  bribery,  as  well  as  their  mili- 
tary and  economic  brawn.  We  hope  to 
maintain  their  comparable  status 
against  communism,  so  that  they  can 
slowly  but  surely  develop  their  own  re- 
sources for  resistance  and  development. 
If  we  are  now  to  engage  upon  a  collat- 


eral program  of  trading  with  the  Com- 
munist enemies  of  these  free,  friendly, 
neutral  or  undeveloped  countries,  so 
that  we  steadily  expand  the  strength 
of  the  Communist  threat,  equip  its  econ- 
omy for  more  vigorous  attacks  upon  these 
areas,  and  free  it  from  the  failure  which 
its  own  system  of  government  creates, 
we  shall  be  serving  to  perpetuate  and 
magnify  ad  infinitum  the  Communist 
threat  to  the  free  world. 

From  this,  it  would  follow  that  we 
would  either  have  to  desert  the  free 
world  entirely,  and  leave  it  to  shift  for 
itself  without  our  economic  and  military 
support,  or  so  greatly  expand  our  own 
program  of  economic  and  military  aid  to 
friendly  foreign  countries  that  the  im- 
pact of  such  a  program  on  our  national 
budget  would  be  devastating  and  totally 
destructive  to  our  own  economy. 

Thus,  both  the  United  States  and  the 
rest  of  the  free  world  cannot  "have  it 
both  ways"  at  once.  Either  we  should 
decide  together  on  an  effective  program 
for  keeping  the  Communist  menace  in 
check,  or  we  should  revise  entirely  our 
concepts  of  foreign  aid  and  mutual  as- 
sistance. 

Therefore.  I  urge  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  call  promptly  this  In- 
ternational Free  World  Trade  and  Aid 
Conference  before  the  Senate  is  called 
upon  to  act  upon  this  year's  foreign  aid 
bill.  We  should  know  what  foreign  pol- 
icy we  propose  to  implement,  before  be- 
ing called  upon  to  appropriate  more  bil- 
lions for  programs  which  might  run 
head  on  into  conflict  with  a  free  world 
program  of  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance to  the  Communist  bloc  through 
trade  negotiations,  cash  or  credit  sales, 
or  outright  barter. 

Our  Government  has  for  many  years, 
and  Congress  has  by  repeated  actions, 
frowned  upon  adopting  a  policy  of  ex- 
panded or  unrestricted  trade  with  Rus- 
sia. Ever  since  the  adoption  of  the  Ex- 
port Control  Act  of  1949  and  the  Battle 
Act  of  1951,  Congress  has  consistently 
opposed  opening  the  channels  of  our  ex- 
ports to  the  Communist  bloc.  That 
prohibition  was  reiterated  in  the  pas- 
sage of  Public  Law  480,  our  surplus  food 
disposal  act,  and  in  other  legislative  ac- 
tion, as  well  as  by  frequent  riders,  on 
appropriations  bills,  dealing  with  our 
program  of  foreign  aid. 

Yesterday,  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  the  members 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
tui-e  and  Forestry.  Representatives  of 
the  Departments  of  Commerce.  Agricul- 
ture, and  State  were  also  present.  A  re- 
sumption of  this  meeting  has  been  sched- 
uled for  the  coming  Tuesday  afternoon 
at  which  we  are  told  we  shall  enjoy  the 
presence  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Mr.  Hodges,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Mr.  Freeman. 

At  the  meeting,  I  said  that  if  it  was 
going  to  be  a  meeting  on  high  policy, 
involvmg  the  whole  economic  structure 
of  the  world  and  every  ramification  of 
the  cold  war,  and  if  at  the  meeting  we 
were  going  to  decide  upon  new  economic 
policies  and  methods  of  trading,  cer- 
tainly the  very  least  we  would  do  would 
be  to  have  present  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Rusk.  who.  I  hope,  will  be  there  on 


Tuesday  afternoon,  for  I  hope  the  De- 
partment of  State  has  not  turned  over  to 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce  the  writing  of  the  basic  for- 
eign p>olicy  of  America. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  raising 
the  question  of  this  wheat  "deal"  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Certainly  it  is  a 
fundamental  and  very  important  ques- 
tion. 

How  can  we  tell  whether  such  sales 
will  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  unless  we  have  the  benefit  of  the 
judgment  of  the  State  Department  and 
unless  we  have  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
economic  effects  and  the  military  effects 
of  so  enormous  an  amount  of  wheat — 
$400  million  worth  from  this  country, 
and  $500  million  worth  from  Canada — 
on  the  Soviet  economy.  It  may  be — I 
would  not  think  it  could  be — but  it  may 
be  that  this  is  a  sensible  arrangement; 
but  if  we  are  to  make  such  a  decision,  we 
should  have  the  facts  presented  in  ex- 
actly the  way  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  requesting. 

So  I  believe  we  should  require  the 
State  Department  officials  to  explain 
how,  in  their  judgment,  that  will  affect 
the  economic  position  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, and  its  political  position  in  rela- 
tionship to  its  satellites,  because  I  under- 
stand that  most  of  the  wheat  will  be 
exported  to  the  satellite  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe.  We  must  have  this  in- 
formation if  we  are  to  make  a  decision 
in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  comments  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. He  is  correct.  I  point  out  that 
while  most  of  the  debate  on  yesterday 
related  to  wheat,  the  cat  is  really  crawl- 
ing a  lot  farther  out  of  the  bag,  for  in 
addition  to  the  proposals  to  sell  wheat, 
now  we  hear  proposals  to  sell  com,  soy- 
bean oil,  and  fats  and  hides.  And  then, 
of  course,  the  commercial  sector  of  the 
economy  will  be  thinking  in  terms  of 
sales  of  machine  tools,  and  the  petroleum 
industry  will  be  thinking  in  terms  of  the 
sale  of  oil. 

No  Senator  believes  for  1  minute  that 
if  the  avenues  of  trade  are  opened  up  to 
unrestricted  sales  of  the  farm  products 
of  America  to  Communist  countries,  the 
industrial  sector  of  our  economy  will  be 
content  to  continue  to  accept  the  em- 
bargo on  exports  of  its  products  to  Com- 
munist countries. 

Recently  we  witnessed  a  salutary  act 
by  representatives  of  the  German  Bun- 
destag. They — representing  the  citizens 
of  Germany — voted  against  the  export  of 
oil  pip>e  to  Communist  Russia.  Be  it  said 
to  their  credit,  they  faced  the  facts  of 
the  cold  war. 

Unhappily,  our  British  cousins,  who 
sensed  a  chance  to  "make  a  quick  buck  " 
in  this  sort  of  trade,  then  picked  up  the 
contract  the  Germans  rejected,  and 
shipped  the  oil  pipe  to  the  Communists. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  not  take  the 
floor  at  this  late  hour  and  insist  on  mak- 
ing my  presentation  now,  except  for  the 
fact  that  this  meeting  will  be  called  next 
Tuesday  afternoon;  and  the  indications 
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to  us  are  that  by  means  of  some  sort  of    submit  that  the  elected  representatives 


Judicial  or  legislative  manipulation  or 
legerdemain,  the  btireaucrats  hope  toi 
find  a  legal  way  to  do  this  without  ob- 
taining congressional  sanction  and  ap-i 
proval. 

In  all  sincerity,  I  submit  to  the  Senate; 
that  at  this  time  of  crisis,  the  ramifica- 
tions and  repercussions  of  the  decision 
to  be  made  on  the  whole  concept  of  the 
cold  war  and  the  whole  concept  of  trad- 
ing with  the  Reds  will  be  far  more  serious 
In  terms  of  world  peace  than  the  Senatej 
vote  this  week  on  the  test  ban  treaty.  Wa 
must  think  this  question  through.  Wa 
must  consider  it  in  its  context.  We  can-^ 
not  expect  the  taxpayers  to  continue  tq 
pay  more  smd  more  and  more  and  mor^ 
for  a  multi-billlon-dollar  foreign  aid  pro4 
gram  to  protect  countries  against  thd 
Red  threat  if  we  proceed,  by  means  of 
our  trade  policies,  to  help  it  to  becom^ 
larger,  stronger,  and  more  dangerous. 

As  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr] 
Proxmire]  has  properly  stated,  we  must 
have  some  consistency.  Yesterday,  at 
the  conference  in  the  Foreign  Relation! 
Committee,  I  was  somewhat  appalled  b^ 
the  tenor  of  the  presentation  made  bsf 
those  representing  the  executive  agen4 
cies.  They  appeared  to  be  seeking  evi4 
dence  and  congressional  support  to  en4 
able  them  to  determine  that,  under  exj 
isting  legislaUon,  it  would  be  legally  pos| 
sible  to  open  the  channels  of  this  trade» 
even  when  it  relates  to  subsidized  farm 
products — with  the  result  that  the  tax+ 
payer  would,  in  fact,  be  paying  a  part 
of  his  taxes  to  permit  Russia  to  buy  our 
grains  at  reduced  competitive  worl<| 
prices.  I  suggested  there,  and  I  repeat 
here,  that  if  it  Is  deemed  prudent  an<J 
proper  to  make  this  substantial  change 
in  oiur  foreign  policy,  this  change  should 
be  made  and  approved  by  Congress,  not 
by  lesser  ofBcials  of  this  administrationj. 
or  under  the  guise  of  a  legal  interpretat 
tion  written  by  some  nonelected  lawyer 
in  a  Government  office. 

We  must  consider  the  effect  on  th0 
foreign  aid  program — which  perhaps 
should  be  brought  entirely  to  an  end— 
if  we  are  going  to  proceed,  in  a  dizzy 
circle,  not  to  give  real  aid  to  our  friend!, 
but  to  fatten  the  hand  that  threaten^ 
them.  I 

What  kind  of  International  idiocy  art 
we  considering?  I  make  a  plea  for  conr 
sistency,  leadership,  and  logic  in  thesfe 
arrangements. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  if  he  is  a  party 
to  this  movement,  should  be  at  the  meeti- 
ing  on  Tuesday  in  Washington  in  the 
office  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commiti- 
tee.  If  a  change  of  the  importance 
which  I  described  is  contemplated,  It 
should  come  to  us  in  a  legislative  fonti 
for  approval  or  rejection.  Before  a  declj- 
sion  is  made  the  freedom -loving  coui<- 
tries  of  the  world  which  are  in  the  ex- 
port business  should  be  called  together 
to  see  whether  the  entire  problem  cam- 
not  be  rethought  and  rewritten,  becauae 
of  the  growing  trade  of  Canada.  Eng- 
land, and  other  countries  with  Red  Rus- 
sia, in  order  to  make  the  program 
consistent.  The  far-flung  ramifications 
of  the  proposed  changes  in  our  American 
foreign  policy  vis-a-vis  the  Commvml^t 
coimtries  are  of  such  importance  that  I 


of  the  people  speaking  In  Congress 
should  be  heard,  and  decisions  should  be 
made  at  the  executive  level.  They 
should  not  be  made  by  some  lawyer  in 
a  swiv^'l  chair  saying.  "I  have  found  a 
legal  loophole  to  indicate  Congress  did 
not  mean  what  it  said  in  bill  after  bill 
and  rider  after  rider  on  appropriations 
bills.  It  is  in  a  preamble.  It  is  in  an 
amendment.  They  do  not  mean  what 
they  say." 

Let  us  find  out.  Congress  is  here.  It 
can  act  expeditiously.  We  deserve  to 
be  consulted. 

Mr.  President,  before  capitulating  to 
the  inconsistent  and  unworkable  poli- 
cies adopted  by  nations  now  seeking  to 
enjoy  both  the  economic  advantages  of 
an  expanding  trade  with  Russia  and  at 
the  same  time  the  protective  armament 
of  our  American  economic  and  miUtary 
programs  extended  to  some  100  coun- 
tries scattered  throughout  the  world,  we 
should  try  something  better.  We  owe 
that  much  at  least  to  those  who  hold  out 
such  high  hopes — President  Kennedy, 
President  Eisenhower.  President  Tru- 
man, Secretaries  of  State.  Members  of 
Congress —  thatr^the  $100  billion  that 
we  have  alre£idy  expended  in  those  pro- 
grams could  buy  something  better  than 
surrender  to  the  concepts  of  countries 
blinded  by  "cash  register  consciences." 
whose  desire  for  profit  prompts  them  to 
promote  trade  programs  destructive  to 
the  world's  freedom  which  our  unselfish- 
ness has  built. 

The  decision  Is  not  one  that  should  be 
made  at  any  level  of  the  executive  de- 
partments from  the  President  on  down, 
because  it  Involves  the  safety,  security, 
and  survival  of  the  free  world.  If  we  go 
into  this  wholesale  trade  all  across  the 
board,  we  shall  nullify  In  advsince  every 
conceivable  contribution  that  our  for- 
eign, military,  and  economic  aid  pro- 
grams can  provide,  because  we  will  in- 
crease the  strength  to  intimidate  those 
we  are  trying  to  help. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  do  not  think 
that  such  significant  and  far-reaching 
changes  should  be  made  until  the  Presi- 
dent or  his  appointed  representatives 
have  met  in  a  global  conference  with  the 
other  free  countries  of  the  world  en- 
gaged in  the  exportation  of  agricultural 
and  industrial  goods  in  an  effort  to  de- 
vise a  program  which  is  consistent  and 
effective,  and  would  not  kill  itself  off 
because  it  Is  moving  in  both  directions 
at  the  same  time. 

I  quite  agree  with  those  who  have  said 
that  the  United  States  alone  cannot  vm- 
dertake  or  underwrite  a  program  of  eco- 
nomic isolationism  of  Communism.  Of 
course  not.  If  we  are  the  only  country 
that  will  maintain  restrictions  and  im- 
positions, of  course,  we  should  consider 
a  change  of  our  trade  policy.  But  in 
changing  it  let  us  also  consider  its  Impact 
upon  our  foreign  aid  poUcy.  If  we  sur- 
render on  the  one  front,  we  had  better 
find  a  new  foreign  policy,  because  we 
cannot  man^acture  enough  dollars  in 
America  to  make  the  free  world  strong 
enough  to  protect  Itself  agamst  the  Com- 
munist bloc  that  we  contmue  to  feed  and 
supp>ort  for  greedy  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  where  I  began. 
I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  trade  pro- 


gram we  should  have  for  American 
wheat,  but  I  know  that  we  cannot  con- 
sider It  as  an  Isolated  factor.  It  is  re- 
lated to  what  we  will  do  with  all  the 
other  products  of  the  American  farms 
and  the  other  products  of  American  fac- 
tories. It  is  related  to  the  foreign  aid 
program,  to  our  overall  concept  of  the 
cold  war,  and  our  American  attitude  to- 
ward communism.  There  may  be  some 
who  think  that  communism  has  changed 
so  much  that  we  should  embrace  the 
Communists  as  cousins  and  treat  them 
as  though  they  were  Canadians  or  Mex- 
icans. If  so,  I  part  company  with  those 
who  have  arrived  at  that  enthusiastic 
conclusion;  and  I  pray  and  hope  that 
our  American  leadership  and  our  Amer- 
ican prestige  will  be  such  that  at  the  type 
of  mtematlonal  conference  which  I  have 
proposed  that  the  President  should  call, 
a  better,  more  consistent,  more  construc- 
tive and  effective  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cold  war  can  be  conceivably 
arrived  at  than  what  we  are  considering 
to  do  by  patchwork  changes  in  the  pro- 
gram by  executive  action  right  now.  If 
we  can  do  no  better  than  that,  the  future 
for  world  peace  and  human  freedom  is 
far  from  bright,  and  we  shall  secure  few 
dividends  from  the  happy  hopes  of  Sen- 
ators who  voted  for  the  test  ban  treaty 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  week. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1964 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera-  ^ 
tion  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6754)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1963.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
now  move  to  lay  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI  on 
the  table.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  ByrdI, 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
I>odd].  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening].  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  HartkeI.  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  MagnttsonI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc- 
GeeI,  the  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr. 
MetcalfI,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Morse],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
NkubergerI,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Walters  1  are  ab- 
sent on  oflBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Englk]  Is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska   [Mr. 


GruenincI,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  EngleI.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Walters]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong], 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  are  absent  on  official  business. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son], the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Beall],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator 
from. California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  smd  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  are  detained  on  official  business. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr  FongI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel],  and  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado [Mr.  Dominick]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Beall]  Is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller  1.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46, 
nays  22,  as  follows: 
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Aiken 

Ervln 

Ijong,  Mo. 

Anderson 

Fulbrtght 

Loiig.  La. 

Bartlett 

Oore 

McCarthy 

Bayh 

Hayden 

McClellan 

Brewster 

Hlckenlooper 

McOovern 

Burdlck 

Hill 

McNamara 

Byrd.  W.  V». 

Holland 

Monroney 

Church 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Clark 

Inouye 

Muskle 

Eastland 

Johnston 

Pell 

Edmondson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Prouty 

Ellender 

Kennedy 

Robertson 

Russell 

StennlB 

Wmiama.  Del. 

Saltonstall 

Symington 

Tarborough 

Smathers 

Talmadge 

Sparkman 

Thurmond 
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Hoggs 

Keating 

Rlblcoff 

Case 

Lausche 

Scott 

Cooper 

Mclntyre 

Smltb 

Dlrksen 

Mechem 

Tower 

Douglas 

Nelson 

WUllams,  N.J. 

Ooldwater 

Pearson 

Young,  Ohio 

Javlts 

Proxmlre 

Jordan,  IdataQ    Randolph 
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Allott 

Engle 

Metcalf 

BeaU 

Pong 

MUler 

Bennett 

Gruenlng 

Morse 

Bible 

Hart 

Morton 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hartke 

Moss 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Neuberger 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Simpson 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Walters 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Dominick 

McOee 

So  Mr.  Humphrey's  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  Mr.  Javits'  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  inquiry  of  the  acting  majority 
leader  with  respect  to  the  time  of  con- 
vening on  Monday  and  what  the  order 
of  business  will  be. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  In  adjournment  until  12  noon  Mon- 
day next.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1964 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6754)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  related  agencies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
light  of  earlier  discussion.  I  now  ask  that 
the  clerk  read  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Senate  the  proposed  imanimous-con- 
sent  agreement.  I  may  add  that  this 
matter  has  been  discussed  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt  1. 
the  minority  leader,  and  other  Senators 
who  expressed  Interest  in  the  bill.  So 
if  the  clerk  will  read  the  proposed  agree- 
ment, it  will  be  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  the 
Chair  inquire  as  to  whether  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  asks  that  the  quorum 
call  be  waived? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  waive  the  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  proposed  unanimous -consent 
agreement  will  be  read  by  the  clerk. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Unanimous-Consent  Agkeement 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 30,  196S,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  bvislness,  during  the  further  con- 
sideration of  HJl.  6754,  the  agrtcultviral  ap- 
propriation blU  for  1964,  debate  on  the 
Mundt  amendment  (No.  197)  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  8  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  Mr.  Mundt  and  the  majority 
leader:  Provided,  That  in  the  event  the  ma- 
jority leader  Is  In  favor  of  such  amendment, 
the  time  In  opposition  thereto  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  the  mlncwlty  leader  or  some  Sena- 
tor designated  by  him:  Provided  further. 
That  no  amendment  that  Is  not  germane  to 
the  provisions  of  the  said  amendment  shall 
be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  at  the  conclusion 
of  debate  on  said  amendment  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  shall  be  taken  thereon,  after  which  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  had. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the 
majority  and  minority  leaden. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senatoryleld? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.     I  did  not  imderstand 
that  the  Senator  had  intended  to  cut  off 
any  further  amendments  to  the  bill.    Is 
that  not  unusual? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  asked  if  there 
were  other  amendments  that  were  to  be 
offered,  and  I  was  Informed  by  the  staff 
of  the  Senate,  after  having  discussed 
the  matter  with  Senators,  that  no  fur- 
ther amendments  were  to  be  offered  after 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  are  two  small 
amendments,  which  I  have  discussed 
with  Senators,  that  are  intended  to  be 
offered.  One  is  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coff],  involving  $250,000,  having  to  do 
with  examination  Into  the  effects  of  in- 
secticides upon  human  beings,  animals, 
and  plants,  a  subject  which  has  been 
causing  trouble;  the  other  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  provid- 
ing $1  million  more  In  the  new  program 
established  under  the  1962  bill  in  con- 
nection with  Federal  land  use,  and  the 
like,  and  marking  the  funds  for  technical 
services  and  planning. 

If  there  be  other  amendments,  I  do 
not  know  of  any.  There  are  no  others 
that  I  have  agreed  to  take  to  conference. 
Now  would  be  the  time  to  explore  the 
question  as  to  whether  there  are  others 
to  be  offered.  I  would  not  bke  to  see  any 
Senator  precluded  from  offering  suiy 
amendments.  Yet  I  would  like  to  have 
the  arrangement  the  leadership  on  both 
sides,  as  I  understand,  has  worked  out, 
because  there  is  other  Important  busi- 
ness for  consideration  by  the  Senate,  fol- 
lowing the  disposition  of  this  measure, 
on  Monday. 

Personally,  I  would  not  be  agreeable 
to  setting  aside  this  bill  to  take  up  any- 
thing else,  because  this  Is  a  very  im- 
portant bill.  The  Senate  has  spent  a 
long  time  In  debate  on  it.  A  long  time 
was  spent  in  preparing  the  bill.  I  think 
it  is  a  reasonable  request  to  make  that 
action  be  completed  on  the  bill  before 
the  Senate  takes  up  other  matters. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.    Mr.  President,  will  th 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  understand  there  i^s 
a  proposed  unanimous-consent  agreef 
ment  before  the  Senate.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object— and  I  may  object^ 
have  a  vital  interest,  along  with  other 
Senators,  In  the  pending  bill.  I  had  to 
give  attention  to  other  matters  which 
made  it  necessary  for  me  to  be  absent 
from  the  Chamber.  I  had  appointmen 
for  tomorrow  and  Saturday  which  I  ca: 
celled  because  the  bill  was  coming  u 
and  I  thought  It  was  my  duty  to  be  pre: 
ent.  I  would  object  to  setting  the  b 
aside. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    The  bill  is  not  b 
Ing  set  aside. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  would  like  to  proce 
in  the  regvOar  way,  but  I  also  would  1 
to  accommodate  other  Senators.  As 
understand,  all  committee  amendments 
have  been  disposed  of,  and  all  amend- 
ments not  made  by  the  committee  ha^e 
been  disposed  of.     Is  that  correct?       J 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Or  will  be  disposed 
of  this  evening,  other  than  the  Mundt 
amendment.  ] 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  Inquire  If  theie 
are  other  amendments?  If  there  afe 
other  amendments,  I  would  like  to  knokv 
about  them,  under  the  clrcimistances.  I 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me,  as  I  raised  tne 
question,  perhaps  I  can  help. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Naturally,  I  will  not  ut- 
set  what  the  leadership  has  done  with 
respect  to  this  measure,  but  I  would  like 
to  serve  notice,  with  all  humility,  that  I 
will  object  to  any  unanimous-consent 
agreement  on  a  bill  which  does  not  pre- 
serve the  right  to  offer  amendments, 
though  the  time  Is  limited.  ' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Seni- 
tor  for  his  cooperation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  th(ls 
proposed  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment provides  that  no  other  amendmetit 
except  the  Mundt  amendment  will  ^e 
considered.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  Is  correct 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  thkt 
does  not  preclude  the  ofTering  of  the  two 
amendments  I  mentioned. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  referred  to  Moti- 
day.  We  Intend  to  complete  action  (>n 
the  two  amendments  which  will  be  be- 
fore the  Senate,  the  Rlblcoff  and  tjie 
Aiken  amendments,  tonight. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  have  no  object! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  theire 
objection  to  the  proposed  unanimoujs- 
consent  agreement? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  ima|i- 
imous-consent  request  Is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  T^e 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  send  to  the  desk  An 
amendment. 

Mr,  HOLLAND  and  Mr.  CLARK  ad- 
dressed the  Chair.  ' 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognized  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask, 
as  a  matter  of  consideration,  that  the 
two  Senators  who  have  these  two  small 
amendments,  which  I  think  the  commit- 
tee will  take  to  conference — at  least  I 
am  willing  to  take  them— to  be  allowed 
to  be  heard  briefly,  so  they  can  be  passed 
on  tonight,  and  they  will  not  lose  that 
privilege  by  reason  of  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  when  the  Senate  con- 
venes again  Monday. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
Congress  directed  and  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  Inaugurate 
a  program  for  resources  conservation 
and  development.  It  Is  a  program  to 
provide  for  Federal  cooperation  with 
State  and  local  bodies  in  developing 
practical  plans  for  land  conservation  and 
land  use.  It  will  make  possible  the  or- 
derly development.  Improvement,  con- 
servation, and  utilization  of  a  given  proj- 
ect area  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  em- 
ployment and  other  economic  opportu- 
nities for  the  people  living  in  this  rural 
area. 

On  the  authority  and  directive  by 
Congress,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  gone  to  work,  and  they  now 
have  applications  from  16  areas  In  13 
States,  I  believe,  and  applications  are 
about  ready  In  10  other  States  for  these 
pilot  projects,  relating  largely  to  the  con- 
version of  borderline  farmland  to  other 
more  useful  purposes. 

The  amendment  I  offered  will  give 
them  money  enough  so  that  they  can 
handle  the  investigation  and  planning  In 
cooperation  with  the  local  or  State 
bodies.  There  would  be  provided  $365.- 
000  for  project  Investigation  and  plan- 
ning, and  $635,000  for  technical  assist- 
ance. These  projects  are  sponsored 
largely  by  soil  conservation  districts,  in 
some  cases  by  communities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  offer  his  amendment  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  offer  my  amendment. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  14. 
lines  7  and  8.  delete  "$1,200,000"  and  sub- 
stitute "$2,200,000". 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wish  to  make  it 
clear  that  this  amendment  merely  re- 
stores in  part  a  sizable  reduction  from 
the  budget  estimate  which  was  accom- 
plished both  by  the  House  Committee 
and  our  committee.  We  cut  the  re- 
quested amount  of  $6,275,000  to  $1,- 
200,000.  The  amendment  would  add  $1 
million,  or  make  a  total  of  $2,200,000. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  remainder  was  for 
loans.  My  amendment  does  not  carry 
an3rthing  for  loans. 

Mr.  HOLLAI^.  I  am  willing  to  take 
the  amendment  to  conference. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator    from    Pennsylvania    Is    recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  been  waiting  for 
4  hours  to  make  a  very  brief  germane 
speech  on  the  pending  bill.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing,  as  a  matter  of  senatorial 
courtesy,  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  at  his  request,  in  order  that 
he  may  propose  his  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Chair  for  having  recog- 
nized me,  because  I  spoke  first.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  will 
be  brief.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, to  permit  him  to  offer  his 
amendment,  which  I  am  confident  will 
be  disposed  -of  shortly,  provided  I  do  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The    PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
Mr.     RIBICOFF.     Mr.     President,     I 

offer  an  amendment.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  5, 
line  2,  strike  out  "$66,821,500"  and  in- 
sert "$67,071,500". 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
about  to  approve  an  appropriation  of 
$6  billion.  This  bill  Includes  over  $66 
million  for  pest  control  activities.  The 
amendment  I  offered  would  make  avail- 
able $250,000  for  the  protection. of  people, 
fish,  wildlife,  and  crops  In  connection 
with  the  use  of  pesticides.  As  a  nation 
we  can  afford  this  small  increase  that 
will  provide  so  much  protection  to  so 
many. 

The  additional  funds  I  recommend 
would  be  used  to  begin  to  meet  a  need 
which  has  been  clearly  highlighted  In 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Reorganization  In  Its  study  of  pesticides. 
This  Is  the  need  to  follow  up  mass  spray 
programs  to  assess  any  harmful  effects 
and  to  consider  the  effectiveness  and 
continued  need  of  these  programs.  More 
simply  put.  we  need  to  know  whether 
these  sprays  are  bad  for  the  bugs  and 
safe  for  people,  animals,  and  crops  or 
whether  in  some  situations  it  is  the  other 
way  around. 

Of  the  total  amount  appropriated  on 
line  2,  page  5.  of  H.R.  6754— $66.821, 500— 
approximately  $16.7  million  will  be  used 
to  administer  programs  to  control  de- 
structive pests,  such  as  the  fire  ant,  gypsy 
moth,  Japanese  beetle,  grasshopper,  bark 
beetle,  and  others.  These  programs  are 
usually  conducted  cooperatively  with  the 
States  and  other  agencies. 

With  regard  to  these  programs,  the 
recent  report  by  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee  made  the  following 
recommendation : 

Provide,  as  a  part  of  the  operating  budgets 
of  Federal  control  and  eradication  programs, 
funds  to  evaluate  the  eCBclency  of  the  pro- 
grams and  their  effects  on  nontarget  or- 
ganisms In  the  environment. 

I  have  been  Informed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  this  recom- 
mendation cannot  be  carried  out  under 
the  fiscal  1964  budget  as  it  was  submitted 
to  the  Congress.    No  request  for  such 
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funds  was  ever  made  to  the  committee. 
However,  data  recently  submitted  to  me 
in  connection  with  the  current  study  of 
pesticides  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
organization and  International  Organi- 
zations Indicates  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Is  aware  of  the  problem. 
The  Department  Informs  me  as  follows: 
Pest  control  programs  should  be  more 
thoroughly  evaluated  to  determine  that  they 
are  being  most  effectively  conducted  with 
the  least  use  of  pesticides  and  with  the  least 
harm  to  nontarget  beneficial  Insects  or  ani- 
mal life. 

My  amendment  would  permit  a  modest 
beginning  of  such  a  review  program. 
These  fvmds  would  be  xise<»  for — 

First.  Expansion  of  field  survey  opera- 
tions to  evaluate  current  treatment  tech- 
niques and  make  modification  as  needed 
for  greater  effectiveness  and  reduced 
residue  hazards,  especially  on  nontarget 
organisms. 

Second.  Expansion  of  methods  im- 
provement work,  particularly  on  adapta- 
tion of  biological  control  techniques,  field 
tests  for  improving  selective  applica- 
tion techniques,  screening  nonperslstent 
chemicals  for  useful  fleldwork. 

Third.  Initiation  of  fleld  surveys  to  de- 
termine the  Impact  of  pest  control  and 
eradication  programs  on  the  area  in- 
volved, including  effects  on  wildlife  pop- 
ulations, desirable  insects — bees  and 
predators — livestock  and  poultry,  and  so 
forth.  These  surveys  would  provide 
prompt  means  for  detecting  changes  in 
an  area  which  would  require  prompt 
adjustments  of  the  planned  program. 

This  addlUonal  $250,000  will  certainly 
not  meet  the  entire  need.  But  it  will  at 
least  enable  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  make  a  start  on  vitally  needed 
activities. 

With  the  huge  amount  of  funds  we  are 
now  spending  to  spray  these  pesticides 
all  over  the  country,  we  can  surely  afford 
to  spend  this  modest  amount  to  assess 
any  harmful  adverse  effects  and  make 
the  kind  of  evaluation  that  Is  necessary 
to  test  the  worth  of  these  spray  pro- 
grams. This  is  cheap  Insurance  against 
hazards  we  do  not  yet  fully  understand. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield, 
with  the  understanding  that  I  do  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  I  have  already 
stated,  I  shall  be  happy  to  take  the 
amendment  to  conference.  If  it  be  the 
will  of  the  Senate  that  I  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  jCLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  my  friend  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill]  has  a  conference  report  which  he 
believes  he  can  dispose  of  very  promptly. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  his  bring- 
ing the  conference  report  to  the  Senate, 
with  the  understanding  that  I  do  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR,  HEALTH, 
EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE,  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,  1964— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  5888)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1964,  and  for  other  purposes. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  KLLL.  Mr.  President,  the  confer- 
ence agreement  on  the  bill  provides  total 
appropriations  of  $5,471,087,500,  a  re- 
duction of  $288,401,500  from  the  budget 
estimates;  a  reduction  of  $24,739,750 
from  the  amoimts  allowed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  an  Increase  of  $21,106,500  over 
the  amounts  allowed  by  the  House. 

The  conference  agreement  will  provide 
$350,078,000  for  the  Department  of 
Labor,  a  reduction  of  $77,141,500  from 
the  budget  estimates.  The  estimate  for 
the  item  "Manpower  development  and 
training  activities"  was  $165  million,  for 
which  the  House  allowed  $140  million, 
and  the  Senate  $110  million.  The  Sen- 
ate allowance  wsis  agreed  to,  inasmuch 
as  there  was  no  disagreement  over  the 
fact  that  our  allowance  was  quite  ade- 
quate under  the  provisions  of  the  pres- 
ent law.  The  conferees  agreed  that  if 
the  law  is  amended  postponing  the 
matching  requirement  for  fiscal  year 
1965,  as  provided  in  a  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate,  or  if  there  develops  a  further 
need  for  funds  for  any  reason,  a  supple- 
mental request  should  be  presented  to 
the  Congress. 

The  conferees  accepted  the  Senate 
amendment  to  allow  $425  million,  out  of 
the  unemployment  trust  fund,  for 
"Grants  to  States  for  employment  serv- 
ice and  unemployment  compensation  ad- 
ministration." for  which  the  House  had 
allowed  $350  million.  The  conferees 
agreed  on  a  provision  to  make  not  more 
than  $1,100,000  available  out  of  the  1964 
appropriation  for  the  pajTnents  of  obli- 
gations incurred  in  the  final  few  days  of 
fiscal  year  1963. 

The  House  had  allowed  $9  million  for 
"Area  redevelopment  activities",  the 
Senate  $8  million,  and  the  conferees 
agreed  on  $8,500,000,  to  provide  the  ap- 
proximate amount  used  during  flscal 
year  1963. 

The  conferees  accepted  the  Senate 
amendment  providing  $150,000  for 
"Trade  adjustment  activities"  in  lieu  of 
the  House  allowance  of  $4  million,  and 
the  budget  estimate  of  $7,635,000.    Re- 


cent developments  indicate  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  anticipate  the  need  for  any 
funds  for  training  or  for  readjustment 
allowances  In  fiscal  year  1964. 

The  conferees  agreed  on  the  House  al- 
lowances for  the  two  items  for  the  Mexi- 
can farm  labor  program,  inasmuch  as 
the  budget  estimates  provided  funds  for 
the  operation  of  the  program  through 
December  31,  1963,  when  the  law  will  ex- 
pire, and  for  liquidation  costs  thereafter. 
Funds  are  provided  for  the  Importation 
of  the  Mexican  nationals  under  the  terms 
of  the  international  agreement,  and  for 
compliance  activities  in  relation  thereto, 
for  the  6 -month  period. 

The  conferees  accepted  the  Senate 
amendments  making  reductions  In  five 
Items  because  the  agencies  added  in  fls- 
cal year  1963  employees  not  allowed  by 
the  Congress.  The  following  statement 
Is  included  In  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House : 

The  conferees  will  look  with  extreme  dis- 
pleasure on  the  establishment  of  any  posi- 
tions, under  any  appropriation  to  the  De- 
partment, which  have  not  been  authorized 
by  Congress. 

For  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  the  conference 
agreement  totals  $5,090,904,500,  a  reduc- 
tion of  $210,409,500  from  the  budget  esti- 
mates, and  a  reduction  of  $24,662,500 
from  the  Senate  allowance,  and  an  in- 
crease of  $55,362,500  over  the  House  al- 
lowance. 

The  conferees  allowed  $119,000  of  the 
Senate  increase  of  $323,000  for  buildings 
for  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration; 
and  the  addition  over  the  House  allow- 
ance will  provide  for  the  planning  of  dis- 
trict oflBces  at  Denver  and  Philadelphia. 

The  Senate  amendment  reducing  the 
allowance  for  "Defense  educational  ac- 
tivities" by  $10  million  for  title  m, 
which  the  Department  had  agreed 
was  not  needed,  was  accepted  by  the 
conferees,  as  was  the  amendment  relat- 
ing to  the  allotment  of  funds  for  the  pro- 
gram of  grants  and  loans  for  equipment 
and  minor  remodeling  concerned  with 
science,  mathematics,  and  foreign  lan- 
guage Instruction. 

The  conferees  agreed  on  the  allowance 
of  $3  million  of  the  Senate  addition  of 
$5,020,000  for  "Research  and  training, 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation." 
Out  of  the  fimds  allowed  the  agency  may 
make  developmental  grants  to  schools 
such  as  Emory  University  presently  lack- 
ing a  fully  developed  nucleus  for  a  spe- 
cial research  and  training  center. 

The  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate receded  on  the  amendment  proposing 
an  additional  $1  million  for  research  and 
training,  special  foreign  currency  pro- 
gram, on  the  basis  of  information  re- 
ceived after  action  by  the  Senate  on  the 
bill  to  the  effect  that  there  was  carried 
forward  some  $2,425,000  into  the  current 
fiscal  year  from  prior  appropriations  and 
that  only  approximately  $800,000  was 
obligated  in  flscal  year  1963. 

The  Senate  conferees  receded  on 
amendment  25,  which  proposed  a  maxi- 
mum salary  of  $30,000  for  certain  Public 
Health  Service  scientiflc  and  profes- 
sional personnel  as  I  assured  Senators  a 
few  days  ago  we  would. 
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The  amendment  adding  $2,500,000  for 
construction  of  the  regional  water  pollu- 
tion control  laboratory  in  Alaska,  for 
which  we  had  a  budget  estimate,  wafe 
accepted. 

The  Senate  amendment  proposing 
$1,441,000  for  plans  and  specificationjs 
for  an  Environmental  Health  Center  at 
Beltsville,  Md.,  was  not  agreed  to.  I 

The  conferees  allowed  $3  million  of  thie 
$5  million  added  for  initiation  of  th|e 
program  to  rid  the  infected  areas  in  thje 
United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Viij- 
gin  Islands,  of  the  mosquito,  aed0s 
aegypti,  the  carrier  of  yellow  fever,  in 
accord  with  an  international  undeU- 
standing  among  nations  of  the  Westerti 
Hemisphere. 

The  conferees  allowed  $1  million  6i 
the  $2  million  added  by  the  Senate,  far 
the  general  health  grant  to  States,  ap 
that  the  States  will  receive  $14  million 
this  year,  in  lieu  of  the  $13  million  al- 
lowed by  the  House,  for  the  basic  publjc 
health  support  in  the  local  communiti^. 
The  Senate  amendments  dealing  wiai 
the  amount  of  funds  for  special  proje^it 
and  formula  grants  to  States  for  the 
control  of  tuberculosis,  as  requested  by 
the  Association  of  State  and  Territorial 
Health  Officers,  were  accepted.  ; 

The  conferees  allowed  $226,220,000, 
the  amount  of  the  1963  appropriatioh, 
for  "Hospital  construction  activities."  Jn 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  the  Senatje, 
$228,214,000,  and  the  sum  proposed  by 
the  House,  $177,914,000.  For  part  C, 
ther<  is  provided  $150  million,  for  pairt 
G,  $70  million,  for  section  636,  includii^g 
not  to  exceed  $300,000  for  the  initiati(^n 
of  a  unit  to  permit  full  exploitation  Of 
advances  in  medical  instrumentati^, 
techniques,  and  knowledge.  $4,200,000. 
and  for  salaries  and  expenses,  $2.020.oqO. 
The  Senate  amendments  addiAg 
$400,000  for  the  further  expansion  of  tlie 
comprehensive  study  of  respiratory  ill- 
nesses of  coal  miners  begun  last  yesr, 
and  earmarking  $500,000  for  the  pur- 
pose, were  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  amendment  adding 
$400,000  for  the  purchase  of  equipment 
required  for  installation  in  the  South- 
west Radiological  Health  Laboratoiy. 
at  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  was  agreed  to,  coi- 
tingent  upon  the  consummation  of  a 
lease  agreement.  ! 

The  conferees  allowed  $1,059,000  of  the 
Senate  amendment  proposing  an  ad4i- 
tional  amount  of  $2,059,000  for  watjer 
supply  and  water  pollution  control.  Tfie 
additional  funds  allowed  over  the  House 
allowance  are  specifically  earmarked  flor 
the  Ohio  River  Basin,  $400,000  to  make 
available  a  total  of  $500,000,  for  the 
southeastern  river  basins,  $200,000;  and 
for  the  early  recruitment  and  training  of 
key  professional  personnel  to  staff  the 
three  regional  water  pollution  control 
laboratories  now  under  construction  lat 
Athens.  Ga..  Ada,  Okla..  and  Corval^is, 
Oreg.,  $100,000. 

The  Senate  amendment  providing  |or 
the  allotment  of  funds  for  waste  tre4t- 
ment  works  construction  on  the  basis  of 
the  full  authorization,  $100  million,  was 
accepted.  The  appropriation  is  for  $90 
milUon  but  it  is  contemplated  that  some 
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$9  million  of  the  $100  million  allotment 
will  not  be  required  in  the  18  months  the 
funds  are  available. 

For  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
the  conferees  rejected  the  sundry  sums 
proposed  for  the  payments  of  indirect 
research  costs  at  25  percent  of  the  direct 
costs,  inasmuch  as  the  Senate  amend- 
ment striking  out  section  203  was  re- 
jected. For  "mental  health  activities," 
the  conferees  allowed  $6  of  the  $12  mil- 
lion proposed  incentive  grants  for  hos- 
pital improvement.  The  conferees  also 
aerreed  to  the  Senate  amendment  allow- 
ing an  additional  $100,000  for  the  Gorgas 
Memorial  Laboratory.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees were  forced  to  recede  on  our 
amendment  which  proposed  the  deletion 
of  the  limitation  on  the  payment  of  in- 
direct costs  of  research  grants. 

The  conferees  rejected  the  Senate 
amendment  which  would  have  permitted 
the  Social  Security  Administration  to 
use  funds  from  the  contingency  allow- 
ance to  meet  the  cost  of  certain  per- 
sonnel leclassifications,  some  $3  million. 
It  will  be  necessary,  of  course,  to  pay 
the  employees  at  the  new  rates  but  the 
additional  costs  are  to  be  absorbed 
within  the  base  appropriation. 

The  conferees  allowed  one-half  of  the 
Senate  proposed  increase  for  official  re- 
ception and  representation  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  1964  International 
Social   Security   Association  meeting. 

The  conferees  allowed  $200,000  of  the 
$500,000  added  by  the  Senate  for  the 
Bureau  of  Family  Services. 

The  Senate  amendments  reducing  the 
grants  for  maternal  and  child  welfare  by 
$4  million  for  day  care  services  in  the 
child  welfare  services  program  were 
accepted  by  the  conferees. 

The  Senate  amendment  adding  $1.- 
200,000.  the  budget  estimate,  but  rejected 
in  its  entirety  by  the  House,  for  research 
and  training,  special  foreign  currency 
program,  of  the  Welfare  Administration, 
was  not  agreed  to.  Subsequent  infor- 
mation received  after  action  on  the  bill 
by  the  Senate  was  to  the  effect  that  of 
the  appropriation  of  $1,607,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1962,  available  until  expended, 
only  $573,707  was  obligated  through 
June  30,  1963,  and  $1,033,293  was  car- 
ried forward  into  the  current  fiscal  year. 
The  Senate  amendments  affecting 
Gallaudet  College  were  agreed  to,  but  the 
$100,000  proposed  for  a  study,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf,  is  transferred  to  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary. 

The  conferees  adopted  the  Senate 
amendment  adding  $250,000  for  "Juve- 
nile delinquency  and'  youth  offenses," 
which  will  provide  $6,950,000,  the  full 
amount  requested  for  the  1964  program. 
The  conferees  allowed  $1,500,000  of 
the  additional  $2  million  voted  by  the 
Senate  for  the  education  television  pro- 
gram, allowing  $6,500,000. 

For  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  the  conferees  allowed  $400,000  of 
the  $500,000  additional  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  conferees  sw;cepted  the  Senate 
amendments  proposing  $100  per  diem  for 


the  temporary  employment  of  referees, 
and  arbitrators,  conciliators,  and  media- 
tors on  labor  relations,  for  the  National 
Mediation  Board  and  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service.  And  for 
the  latter  agency  the  conferees  allowed 
$150,000  of  the  $200,000  increase  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

For  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
the  conferees  allowed  $165,000  of  the 
$215,000  increase  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  additional  salary  payments 
required  because  of  personnel  reclassi- 
fications. The  reduction  was  made  be- 
cause of  the  passage  of  one-quarter  of 
the  year  for  which  the  additional  salary 
payments  will  not  be  made;  the  estimate 
contemplated  the  increases  to  be  effec- 
tive for  the  full  year. 

The  conferees  agreed  on  the  Senate 
amendment  proposing  the  availability 
of  a  sp)ecific  sum  for  "official  reception 
and  representation  expenses,"  as  is  pro- 
posed for  other  Departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  conferees  agreed  on  the  retention 
of  section  906,  the  so-called  Gross 
amendment,  prohibiting  the  use  of  funds 
for  Domestic  Peace  Corps  type  of  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  was  done  with 
respect  to  the  appropriation  for  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Retraining 
Act? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  House  accepted  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  in  its  report 
makes  this  statement,  which  the  Senator 
will  find  in  the  Congressional  Record: 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  $110  million 
Is  likely  all  that  will  be  needed  to  carry  out 
the  program  which  can  be  developed  under 
existing  legislation.  It  Is  not  the  intention 
of  the  conferees  that  the  program  be  cur- 
tailed as  a  result  of  the  amount  agreed 
upon.  If.  due  to  additional  legislation  or 
other  factors,  additional  funds  can  be  effi- 
ciently and  effectively  utilized,  the  Depart- 
ment will  be  expected  to  request  a  supple- 
mental appropriation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  now  move  the  adoption 
of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  action 
on  certain  amendments  of  the  Senate  to 
House  bill  5888,  which  was  read  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  7.  14.  20,  34,  38,  46,  58, 
66,  and  68  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5888)  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  for 
other  ptirposes",  and  concur  therein. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  8,  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed,  Insert  the 
following:  "during  fiscal  year  1964  and  that 
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any  portion  thereof  not  obligated  by  the 
State  in  that  year  shall  be  returned  to  the 
Treasury  and  credited  to  the  account  from 
which  derived:  Provided  further.  That  not  to 
exceed  $1,100,000  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able by  this  paragraph  may  be  used  for  pay- 
ment of  obligations  Incurred  during  fiscal 
year  1963:". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  12,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Strike  out 
the  figure  of  "$7,500,000"  proposed  in  said 
amendment  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof,  the 
following:  "$7,450,000.  and  In  addition  there- 
to there  Is  hereby  transferred  to  this  appro- 
priation the  sum  of  $50,000  from  the  appro- 
priation of  $2,269,000  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses. Office  of  the  Secretary." 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement    to    the    amendment    of    the 


Senate  nvimbered  21,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  "Strike  out 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof,  and  insert 
the  following:  "Provided,  That  this  para- 
graph shall  be  effective  only  upon  enactment 
Into  law  of  section  301(c)  of  S.  1676.  88th 
Congress,  or  similar  legislation.'  " 

Resolved,  That  the  Hoxise  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  37.  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  "Delete 
therefrom  the  word  'Upper'  " 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  56.  and  concur  therein  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows:  "In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted.  Insert  the 
following:  '.  and  not  to  exceed  $100,000  to  be 
transferred  to  the  appropriation  for  Salaries 
and  expenses.  Office  of  the  Secretary  for  nec- 
essary expenses  of  carrying  out  a  study  of 
the  education  of  the  deaf  ". 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  8.  12,  21,  37,  and  56,  re- 
ported in  disagreement  and  on  which 
the  House  receded  and  concurred  with 
amendments. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  tabulation  setting 
forth  the  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 

1963,  the  budget  estimatesyor  fiscal  year 

1964,  the  House  allowances,  the  Senate 
allowances,  and  the  conference  allow- 
ance for  each  item  in  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Related  Agencies  Appro  pi  intion  Act,  1964,  H.R.  5888 

I  Figures  in  parenthe^s  not  added  in  totals] 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics: 

Salaries  aud  expenses - 

RevisioD  of  Consumer  Price  Index - 

Bureau  of  International  Labor  Affairs 

OflQco  of  .Maniwwcr,  Automation,  and  Training: 

Manpowor  developiiu-nl  and  training  facilities j» 

Area  redevelopment  activities 

Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training - -- 

i'Ureau  o(  Kniployment  Security; 

Limitation  on  salaries  and  expenses 

Limitation  on  grants  to  States 

Unemployment  compensation  for  Federal  employees  and  ex-servicemen 

Compliance  activities.  .Mexican  farm  labor  |  ropram ... 

Salarie.s  and  ei|)enses,  Mexican  farm  labor  program,  transfer  from  revolving  fund. 

Bureau  of  Veterans'  Reemployment  Rights - -- 

Bureau  of  Labor  Stan'lards 

Office  of  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans    -- 

Bureau  of  Labor- Management  Reports  

Ofllce  of  LatHjr- Management  Relation.*:  Services 

Bureau  of  Employees'  Compensation: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Transfer  from  longshore tr.en's  trust  fund -- 

Employees'  compeniiation  claims.. ..— 

Women's  Bureau 

Wage  and  Hour  Division 

Office  of  the  .Solicitor — 

Transfer  from  unemployment  trust  fund 

Office  of  the  Secretary - 

Transfer  from  unemployment  trust  fund ^ 

Trade  adjustment  activities — - 

Office  of  Automation  and  Manpower 


Total,  Department  of  Labor 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  KDVCATION,  AND  WELFARE 


Foo«l  and  Drup  Administration: 

Salaries  and  expenses — 

Certlflcntion.  InspcoUon.  and  other  services 

Rpvolving  fund  lor  cerliflcatiou  and  other  services. 
Buildings  and  facilities 


Office  of  F.ducation:  ,       ,    j       .. 

Promotion  and  further  development  of  vocational  education 

Further  endowment  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

Grants  for  library  services - 

Payments  to  school  districts 

Assistance  for  school  construction 

Defense  educational  activities    ;-"j"" 

Expansion  of  leaching  in  education  of  the  mentally  retarded 

F.xpansion  of  teaching  in  education  of  the  deaf 

Cooperative  research --— — 

Educational  research  (special  foreign  currency  program) 

Foreign  language  training  and  area  studies 

Salaries  and  expenses - 


Total,  Office  of  Education. 


Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation: 

Grants  to  States 

Research  and  training. -■ 

Research  and  Ualning  (special  foreign  currency  program). 
Salaries  and  expenses 


Total.  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 


Public  Ilealth  Service: 

Buildings  and  facilities 

Environmental  Ilealth  Center 

Accident  prevention 

Chronic  diseases  and  health  of  the  aged. 


I  Permanent  indefinite. 


Appropriation, 
1963 


Budget  osti- 
maU',  iyt>4 


House 
allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


Conference 
agreement 


$14,  590.  250 

1.3W.350 

808.760 

70,  147.  -i.SO 

11.060.000 

5,212.200 

(11,935,800) 
(400,  l«  ,  I  tie) 
ISl.OOO.tXK 
1,387.  ..50 
(2,048,500) 
652,000 
4, 685,  bUb 
(1.351,300) 
5, 923, 900 
(7. 467, 700) 

3, 981, 800 

(124,850) 

65,221,000 

930,050 

18. 273, 600 

4. 361, 700 

(124,850) 

2, 093. 450 

(135,800) 

100,000 

810. 450 


362.603.550 


$18,  58.S.  000 

1,320,000 

935,000 

165.000.000 

11.093.000 

5, 460, 000 

(13,430,000) 

(43J,  570, 000) 

119,00u,00tj 

870,000 

(1,135.000) 

790,000 

3, 470, 000 

1, 720,  OCO 

5.900.000 

(7, 815. 000) 

4,2S5.nO0 

(127,000) 

53,838,000 

785,000 

10,300,000 

4, 570. 000 

(127,000) 

2,664.000 

(138.000) 

7,635.000 


$16,485,000 

1. 320. 000 

882.000 

140,  000,  000 
9.000,000 
5.460.000 

(12,  040,000) 

(3.%,  000, 000) 

110,000.000 

870,000 

(1,135,000) 

790.  COO 

3,  470. 000 
1,565,000 
5.900,000 

(7,660.000) 

4.2S5.000  1 
(127.000) 
53,838.000 

785,000  I 
19,300,000  , 

4,  570, 000 
(127,000) 

2.364,000 

(138.000)1 
4,000.000 


$16.  205. 000 

1, 320. 000 

842.000 

110,000,000 

8.ooaooo 

5,  46a  000 

(12,400,000) 
(425, 000. 000) 
UO.COO.OOt 
1,387.:6C 
(2, 04*. 500) 
784.000 
3,470.000 


7.500.000 

4,r5,000 

(127,  »0) 

53,  83*,  000 

785.000 

19.300.000 

4, 420. 000 

(127.000) 

2.269.000 

(138.000) 

150.000 


$16. 345. 000 

1,320.000 

842,000 

110.000,000 
8.500.000 
S.  400. 000 

(12,400.000) 

(425.000.000) 

110.000,000 

870.000 

(1.135,000) 

784.000 

3, 470,  000 


7,450.000 

4,275.000 

(127,000) 

53,838.000 

785,000 

19.300.000 

4.420.000 

(127.000) 

2,269,000 

(138.000) 

150.000 


427.220,000 


384,884,000 


350,005,250 


SCO,  078, 000 


29,  WA.  700 
1,931.000 


3.'i,805.000  I 


35,805,000 


34, 716. 000 

11,960,000 

7,500,000 

282,322.000 

63.686,000 

229, 4M.  000 

1,000,000 

1,500,000 

6,985.000 

400.000 


12,645.000 


65Z  154.000 


(') 
13.  300. 000 


34.756,000 

11,950,000 

7,500,000 

104,466,000 
23. 800, 000 

229,620,000 

Looaooo 


17,000,000 

800,000 

2,500.000 

16, 261. 000 


(') 
4, 347. 000 


35.805.000 


(') 
4,670.000 


34, 756, 000 

11,950.000 

7,500,000 

104.466.000 

23,740.000 

229,620,000 

1,000,000 


11,500,000 

500,000 

1.600,000 

14.761.000 


449,653.000 


441, 293, 000 


72.940,000 

25,500,000 

2.000,000 

2,486.000 


10Z926,000 


88,700,000 

36,830,000 

3.000.000 

2.905.000 


131,435.000 


88,700,000 

31,810,000 

2,000,000 

2,005.000 


125.416.000 


34.  7f«,  000 

11,950.000 

7.500.000 

104,466,000 

23,  74a  000 

219, 62a  000 

1,000,000 

1,500,000 

11,500,000 

5oaooo 
Lsoaooo 

14, 761. 000 


35.805,000 


(«) 
4.466,000 


432.793.000 


34,756,000 

11,060,000 

7,60aOOO 

104,466,000 

23.  74a  000 

219, 62a  000 

1.000,000 

1.500.000 

11.500,000 

600.000 

1.600.000 

14,  761. 000 


432.703.000 


88.700.000 

36.830.000 

3.000.000 

2.005.000 


131. 435. 000 


88.700,000 

34, 810. 000 

2,000.000 

2.005.000 


128.416.000 


33.200,000 


3.668,000 
22,942,000 


16.311,000 
2,761,000 
4, 857. 000 

66,907,000 


13,811,000 


4,163,000 
53.377,000 


16,311.000 
1.441.000 
4.163.000 

63.377.000 


16.311,000 


4,108,000 
63.377,000 
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Education,  and  Welfar,.  and  RelaUd  Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1964.  H.R.  5555-Continued 
[Ftenres  In  p«renttif«s  not  added  In  toUb]  


MPAETMBMT  OF   HEALTH,  MWCATIOII.  i  RD  WWJTAB*— COnttnued 


PubHc  Health  SerTiee— Continued 

Communicable  disease  activities -. 

Conuminily  healtb  practice  and  researcb 

('ontroi  of  tu^ernil-xsii        - 

Control  ol  venereal  di-^ase  ......— 

Dental  «rv:ces  ■uid  resoufoeS- 

NuRinp  servicer  and  resources 

Hospital  oonstrurtion  activities — 

Oeorge  Waslnagton  Iniversity  UospiUl 

Environment  M  hcnlth  science*. '- 

Air  wUatlon  control..       - v.;;"t;^ 

Milk,  food.  Interstate  and  ooEununtty  sanitation.  — 

Occupational  health ■ 

Rallilatclcal^iealth..  - 

Water  supply  and  water  pollution  control.—-.. 
Grants  (br  waste  treatment  works  constnictlon...|_. 

HospltaL' an<1  me!lcalcare 

Foreign  juarantlne  activities 


National  Institutes  of  Health: 

Oeneral  research  and  services 

Blolorics  standards 

Child  health  and  human  development 

National  Cancer  Institute 

Mental  health  activities 

National  Heart  Institute 

National  Institute  ol  Dentsi  ReMarcn  .... 
Arthritis  and  metahoiic  disease  actiyife*.. 

AllCTfty  and  infectious  disease  activities 

Neurology  and  blindness  activities    

Subtotal.  National  Institutes  o(  Healths 
Grants  for  construction  of  health  research  facilltl<  s. 
Scientific  activities  overseas  (special  foreign  curr($icy  program) . 

National  health  sutistics 

National  Library  of  .Medicine --.... 

Retta^  pay  of  commissioned  oflleers,  Indeflnlte 
Salaries  and  expenses.  Otlice  of  the  Surgeon  Genial. 


et 


Total.  Public  Health  Service 

EUxsbeths  Hospital: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Salaries  and  expenses,  indefinite 

Buildings  and  belittles 

Social  Security  Administration: 

Limitation  on  salaries  and  expenses 

International  Social  Security  Association  meetin ; 


Welfare  Administration; 

Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance 

Assistance  for  reratnatid  I  .t .  nationals-.. 

Training  ol  puldic  welfare  lersonnel 

Salarie:  an<:  expenses,  lureau  oi  Family  Service  i 
Grants  to  S.ates  (or  maternal  and  child  welfare. 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Children's  Bureau 

Cooperative  research  or  demonstratloo  projects. 

Office  of  Atrlng - 

Juvenile  delinqtiency  and  youth  offenses 

Research  and  training  (speirtal  torelgn  currency 

Office  of  the  Commissioner 

Transfer  from  OASI  trust  fund 


Total,  Welfare  Admlntetration — 

American  Printing  House  fOr  the  Blind. 

Freedmen's  Hospital 

Gallandet  College: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Construction 

Howard  University: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Plans  and  specifications 

Construction -- 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

Transfer  from  OASI  trust  fund •  — 

Office  of  Field  Administration 4" 

Transfers .——-—-—-——■ 

Surplus  property  utUliation — — — 

Office  ol  the  General  Counsel... 

Transiers .- 

Educational  television  facilities 


Total,  direct  appropriations.  Department  of 
Indefinite  appropriations.  Department  of  Health 


Grand  total.  Department  of  Health,  Educatifl  n,  and  Welfare 


BELATED  AOE?*!  I«9 


National  Labor  Relations  Board 

National  Mediation  Board — 

Railroad  Retirement  Board — 

Federal  Mediation  and  ConcUiatlon  Service .- 

Interstate  Commission  on  the  Potomac  River  Basil 
U.S.  Soldiers'  Home 


Total,  direct  appropriations 

Total,  indefinite  api»opriations 


Orand  total 


September  26 


Approprlallam, 


Budget  estl- 
mate.lOM 


Hooae 

aDowance 


Senate 
allowance 


Conlerenoa 
agreement 


$18,902,000 
9B.S36.U00 
6.9«.000 
H.  000. 000 
3.006,000 
8.438.000 

236.220,000 


11.000.000 

8.536.000 

4.122.000 

15. 875. 000 

24.  707.  000 

90.000.000 

48.  82a  000 

5,  910.  050 


$30,429,000 

31.648,000 

«,  828. 000 

9.588,000 

6.227.000 

11.245.C>00 

179,611.000 

2.  500. "00 

4.2»fi.000 

12.998.000 

9. 079.  OOO 

4.621.000 

18.  776. 000 

29.980.000 

100, 000. 000 

50. 038. 000 

7.116.000 


$25,405,000 

28,608.000 

6,828.000 

9,  S88,  TOO 

6.218.000 

11.217.000 

177.914.000 

2.  .HIO,  OtX" 

4.224.000 

12.»54.000 

9,000.000 

4.590,000 

18.745,000 

27,921,000 

90.000,000 

49, 962, 000 

6,456.000 


$30,405,000 

30,608,000 

6,828.000 

9,  S8S,  000 

6.218,000 

U.  217, 000 

22S,  214, 000 

2,  SCO.  000 

4,234.000 

12, 954, 000 

9,009.000 

4.990,000 

19,145.000 

29. 080, 000 

90.000.000 

49. 962. 000 

6.456.000 


$2a405,000 

20,608.000 

6,828.000 

9,  508. 000 

6,218,000 

11,217.000 

221).  220, 000 

2.  .VX),  "XW 

4.224,000 

12,  054. 000 

9,009,000 

4,990,000 

10.145.000 

28,080,000 

90,000,000 

49.962.000 

6.456.000 


159. 826, 000 


15.%  74-'.  000 

143.599.000 

147.  3i*8.000 

2!.  I09.00C 

103, 18*. OOO 

68,  112.000 

83.506.000 


880,800.000 
60, 0<X),  000 
2,800,000 
5,150,000 
3,335,000 
(6,  784. 000) 
5,850.000 


1  irogram). 


1, 514,  see,  050 
6,332.000 

8.606.066" 

(296.308.300) 


164, 674. 000 

4.  787.  000 

(34.  000,  000  > 

U\  114,000 

19a  096. 000 

133.  624.  000 

19,  800.  U)0 

114.  71".  000 

69,  236.  HOC 

88,  VI.  000 


930.  454.  <»» 
50,  000.  (100 
6.  647,  000 
6.  040,  OtIO 
4,074,000 
(6,436.000) 
6.001.000 


1C3.  SCO.  000 

4.  787.  000 

(34,  000.  000) 

144.  34a  000 

177..'^^^X)0 

132,  404,  000 

19,689,00'; 

in.  679.  (WO 

ac.  723. 000 

87.  675,  000 


912,  4.M,  (X10 
50, 000, 000 
4,000,000 
6,  949. 000 
4. 074, 000 
(6.436.000) 
a  001, 000 


161,  674.  000 

4.  787,  000 

(34.00a0l«) 

145,  114.000 

190,096,000 

133.  624.  000 

19,  '(09,  000 

114.  717.XXJ 

69.  226.  (XX) 

8^.407.000 


930.454.000 
50,000,000 
4,000,000 
t.  949.  000 
4, 074,  000 
(6.  436,  000) 
6,091.000 


2, 738. 300, 000 
467,000 

l',i«d'ljai 

76,706,(4X 
2,043.000 
1,100.000 


6.8ia000 


1.607,684,000 


(9,  716, 000) 
627,000 

(322, 125, 000) 
06,000 


736,700 
(435, 100) 


,  OOO,  000, 000 

^00,l«t 

2,L«).10( 

5, 400, 00( 

87, 000, 000 

3,401.000 

2,000,000 

545,000 

13, 200, 000 

1.200,000 

1,025,000 

(602.000) 


1,64«,058,000 


(7.  3.54, 000) 
627,000 

(317,  900,  000) 
88.000 


r  ealth,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Education,  and  Welfare 


2,829,910.700 

789.000 

3.909.000 

1,478.000 

1,0<>5,000 

7.036.000 

86.000 

5.531.000 

2.717,000 

(375, 150) 

S.  460. 400 

(1.  537,  7.M)) 

880.060 

832,000 

(730, 260) 

1.600.000 


6, 173.  486, 600 
7,715.000 


6,181.200.600 


21.020.000 
1.930,150 

(0.006.000) 

6,105,300 

5.000 

(6.  272. 400) 


3.016,271,000 

775,000 

3.880,000 

1.607,000 
2. 010. 000 

8.810,000 

6.245.000 

2,  918,  000 
(467.  000) 

3.  834.  000 
(1.337.1X10) 

960.  000 

1.  (156.  000 

(000,000) 

7,000.000 


2,725.000.000 
467,001 

4.756,"wi6 

86,943,000 

3,401.000 

1.455.000 

545.000 

6.700.000 

i."  625."  666' 

(554.000 


163.  869.  000 

4,  7S7.  000 

(34.  000,  000) 

144.  340,  000 

183,288.000 

13.',  4(H,  IXX) 

19.68l'.'XX) 

1 11.679.000 

68,  723,  000 

87.  676,  TOO 


918,  454, 000 
60,  aX).  000 
4,000.000 
8. 049, 000 
4, 074.  000 
(6.  436,  000) 
6,091,000 


1.<JM.158.000 


(7,  3.M.  000) 
627.000 

(817.900.000) 
96.000 


2,726,000.000 
467,000 

6/I,S6^t6t 

82.M:<,00( 
3,401,000 
1,455,000 
54,S,000 
6, 950, 000 
1,200,000 
1,025,000 


1,008.733.000 


(7,  354, 000) 
627.000 

(317. 900. 000) 
01.  .WO 


2,725.000.000 
467,000 

4,''i56r666* 

82,94.^.r00 

3,401.000 

1.455.000 

54.^.000 

6. 050. 000 


1.02.5.000 


6.  286. 162, 000 
16,  162.  000 


5, 301, 314.  CU) 


23.060.000 
1.950,(100 

(11,115,000) 

5.040,000 

.5,000 

(6, 622. 000) 


6,  564, 257,  «00 
7. 715. 000 


6,671,072,600 


5,  743,  337,  000 
16, 152, 000 


2,830,292,000 

775.000 

3.880,000 

1,607,000 
2, 919, 000 

8. 810, 000 

6,245.666 

2.833.000 

(467,000) 

3,734,000 

(1.337,000) 

950,000 

07.S,000 

(900,000) 

6,  (XX),  000 


2.828,242,000 

775.000 

3,880.000 

1,822.000 
2. 919. 000 

8. 819, 000 

6,'245,'666' 

2.833,000 

(4fr7.  (TOO) 

8. 734.  000 

(1,337,000) 

050,000 

975,  ao 

(000,000) 
7,000,000 


6. 021. 752, 000 
IS,  790, 000 


S,  035, 542. 000 


22,060,000 

1,0.5a  000 
aa  000. 000) 

6,540,000 

5,000 

(6. 622, 000) 


5,  750. 480, 000 


5,  436. 191,  000 
13,  79a  000 


5.440.061,000 


8.  lOU  777,  000 
13.  790,  000 


6,115,567.000 


22.  .560.  000 
1.9.50,000 

ai,  115,  000) 

6,  740, 000 

5,000 

(6. 622,  000) 


2.826.742.000 

775, 0(X) 

3,880,000 

1,822,000 
2,919,000 

8.819.000 

6.245,666" 

2. 833,  000 

(407.  OOit) 

3,  734.  OOO 

(1.337.  COO) 

980.000 

975,  ax) 

(900,  000) 

. ,  .500,  000 


5,  cm,  114,  500 
18.790.000 


,  482,  037. 260 
13,  79a  000 


6. 496, 827, 250 


6,090,904,500 


22,  460.  000 

1.950.000 

01.  065,  000) 

6.  ora  000 

5,000 

(6, 622,  000) 


5,  457.  207.  500 
13,  79a  000 


5,471.067,500 
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Mr.  HILL.  Mr,  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  his  courtesy. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1964 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  6754)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
in  defense  of  the  loan  made  by  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  on  Au- 
gust 15.  1963,  to  the  Valley  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative,  of  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  for 
financing  electric  facilities  of  the  Blue 
Knob  Development  Corp.,  of  Altoona, 
Pa.  This  loan  has  come  under  indirect 
attack  in  the  committee  report  on  the 
agricultural  appropriation  bill,  where  on 
page  29,  under  the  heading  "Section  V 
Loans,"  the  statement  is  made: 

The  committee  concurs  In  the  recommen- 
dation In  the  House  committee  report  that 
the  Administrator  of  REA  should  not  make 
section  V  Ipans  In  competition  with  private 
sotirces  of  ^redit,  or  as  a  replacement  or  sub- 
stitution for  loan  funds  available  under  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act,  Public  Law  87-27. 

The  loan  with  respect  to  which  I  speak 
was  directly  criticized  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land], who  is  in  charge  of  the  bill,  and 
whose  statement  is  reported  in  the  sec- 
ond column  of  page  18009  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  September  25. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  said: 

The  Idea  of  making  two  loans  for  the 
purpose  of  Installing  ski  facilitiea  In  areas 
served  by  REA  has  not  met  with  popular  re- 
ception, either  on  the  part  of  any  member 
of  our  committee  or,  I  think,  on  the  part  of 
the  general  public.  I  hope  the  REA  Admin- 
istrator will  confine  himself,  in  handling  sec- 
tion 6  loans,  to  fields  more  nearly  in  accord 
with   the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  act. 

One  of  the  loans  thus  criticized  was 
the  Pennsylvania  loan  made  by  the  Val- 
ley Rural  Electric  Cooperative  to  the 
Blue  Knob  Development  Corp.,  for  ski 
tows  and  snow  machines  to  be  erected 
near  Bedford.  Pa.;  in  fact,  north  of  Bed- 
ford and  south  of  Johnstown,  close  to  the 
boundary  between  Cambria  and  Bedford 
Counties.  It  is  abundantly  clear  that 
section  V  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
authorizes  a  loan  of  this  sort  for  electric 
equipment  without  limitation  to  farm 
use.  Therefore,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  loan  was  legal. 

More  than  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
loan  was  wise.  This  was  a  combined 
loan  made  by  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  in  the  amount  of  $222,- 
155,  by  the  REA  in  the  amount  of  $110,- 
000,  and  by  a  local  development  corpora- 
tion composed  of  local  businessmen, 
which  put  up  $40,000.  The  purpose  was 
to  create  a  recreational  facility  at  the 
top  of  Blue  Klnob  Mountain  for  ski  rec- 
reational purposes.  The  direct  result 
will  be  to  create  a  substantial  number  of 
jobs  in  the  area  directly,  and  to  create 


indirectly  a  large  number  of  additional 
jobs. 

Further,  the  ski  resort  to  be  built  as 
a  result  of  the  loan  will  bring  a  large 
number  of  tourists  into  a  depressed  area 
in  our  State,  an  area  where  employment 
in  the  resort  industry  would  be  much  to 
be  desired.  Accordingly,  it  occurs  to  me 
that  this  loan  is  the  sort  of  loan  which 
ought  to  be  made  not  only  by  the  ARA 
but  also  by  the  REA,  where,  as  is  the 
case  here,  the  lines  of  the  electric  co- 
operative run  very  close  to  the  location 
where  the  ski  tow  is  to  be  built. 

Efforts  were  made  to  attract  private 
capital  for  this  loan.  They  were  unsuc- 
cessful. The  ARA  was  unable  to  handle 
the  loan  by  itself.  The  REA  plus  the 
local  development  company  made  it  pos- 
sible to  conclude  the  transaction. 

As  one  example  of  what  the  loan 
means,  the  Bedford  Springs  Hotel,  one 
of  the  great  resorts  in  Pennsylvania,  a 
resort  hotel  with  which  many  Members 
of  this  body  are  familiar,  will  now  be 
able  to  remain  open  the  year  round  and 
will  cater  to  sportsmen  who  will  come 
to  ski  as  a  result  of  the  construction  of 
the  new  facility  built  with  REA  and  ARA 
loan  funds. 

The  area  of  Bedford,  running  all  the 
way  up  to  Johnstown,  in  Cambria 
County,  is  among  the  most  depressed 
areas  in  the  whole  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  little  town  of 
Beaverdale,  which  is  the  closest  settle- 
ment to  where  the  ski  facility  will  be 
erected,  has  as  high  a  level  of  unemploy- 
ment as  any  similar  town  in  the  State. 

I  regret  very  much  that  this  kind  of 
loan,  which  will  bring  jobs  and  tourists, 
and  which  will  hold  out  the  hope  of 
bringing  some  economic  prosperity  to 
an  area  of  chronic,  persistent  unemploy- 
ment, should  have  come  under  criticism 
both  indiiectly  in  the  committee  report 
and  directly  in  the  speech  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  bill. 

I  hope  the  ARA  and  the  REA  will 
make  many  more  loans  of  this  sort  in 
the  great  mountain  areas  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, whose  principal  hope  for  prosper- 
ity in  the  future  lies  in  the  creation  of 
tourism  and  recreational  facilities,  and 
to  capitalize  on  the  gorgeous  scenery  and 
magnificent  mountains,  lakes,  and 
streams  of  that  area  of  Pennsylvania 
which  is  now  in  the  grip  of  depression. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
letter  directed  to  me,  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 20,  1963,  by  Mr.  Norman  M. 
Clapp,  Administrator  of  REA. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  AcRictTLTtnii, 

RTTRAL     ELECTRinCATION     ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, 

Washington,  DC.  September  20,  1963. 
Hon.  Joseph  S.  Clark, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Clark:  You  have  asked  that 
I  explain  the  statutory  basis  for  the  REA 
loan  made  on  August  15.  1963,  to  the  Valley 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  of  Huntingdon, 
Pa.,   for  financing  electric  facilities  of  the 


Blue  Knob  Develc^ment  Corp,  of  Altoona, 
Pa. 

The  language  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  Itself  Is  entirely  clear  in  authorizing 
loans  under  section  5  thereof  for  electric 
equipment  without  limitation  to  farm  use. 
Section  5  authorizes  loans  for  "electrical  and 
plumbing  appliances  and  equipment"  for 
"persons  In  rtiral  areas."  Section  13  of  the 
act  provides  the  broadest  possible  definition 
of  the  term  "persons"  as  including  besides 
any  "natural  person"  any  "firm,  corporation 
or  association,"  and  further  defines  "rural 
area"  as  including  "both  farm  and  nonfarm 
population  thereof,"  without  any  limitation 
or  qualification  whatsoever.  The  term 
"person"  appears  similarly  in  the  designa- 
tion of  eligible  beneficiaries  of  section  4 
loans  and  the  long  established  REA  prac- 
tice of  making  loans  for  the  ptirpose  of  serv- 
ing comiiiercial  and  industrial  loads  in  rural 
areas,  as  well  as  agricultural  loads,  has  been 
made  known  to  and  accepted  by  Congress 
since  the  earliest  days  of  the  REA  program. 
Again,  the  term  "equipment"  as  used  In  sec- 
tion 5  has  been  In  numerous  Judicial  prece- 
dents recognized  as  broadly  encompaisslng 
machinery  and  implements  of  the  most 
varied  kind. 

The  tise  of  the  section  5  loan  authoriza- 
tion for  nonfarm,  aa  well  as  farm,  purposes 
Is  not  only  clearly  consistent  with  the  stat- 
utory authorization  and  longstanding  REA 
administrative  practice,  but  Is  an  Important 
and  necessary  means  of  strengthening  the 
rural  electric  cooperatives  so  that  they  can 
attain  the  objectives  of  the  Rviral  Electrifica- 
tion Act  of  area  coverage,  low  cost  and  fully 
utilized  power  in  rural  areas.  It  is  also  an 
important  aid  In  enhancing  the  Govern- 
ment's security  Interests  and  the  assurance 
of  continued  repayment  of  the  REA  loans. 

REA,  as  a  matter  of  self-imposed  policy 
and  practice,  uses  its  section  5  loan  author- 
ity only  where  credit  Is  not  available  under 
progframs  and  only  where  it  Is  not  available 
from  private  sources  on  reasonable  terms. 

There  Is  no  reason  whatsoever,  either  In 
law,  economics  or  ethics,  to  stigmatize  and 
separate  recreational  electric  facilities  In 
rural  areas  from  any  other  electric  facilities 
as  proper  means  of  load  building  and  raising 
the  levels  of  Income  and  well-being  In  rural 
areas. 

You  have  also  inquired  about  the  general 
Justification  for  2-percent  loans.  Section  5 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  provides,  as 
does  section  4,  for  a  specific  interest  rate  of 
2  percent.  This  Interest  rate,  along  with 
other  provisions  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act,  Is  necessary  at  the  present  time  in  order 
to  counterbalance  to  at  least  some  extent  the 
current  handicaps  Inherent  In  the  effort  to 
make  electric  service  abundantly  and  reason- 
ably available  to  rural  people  as  It  Is  to  city 
people.  Comparative  basic  statistics  afford 
some  measure  of  these  handicaps.  REA- 
flnanced  svstems  average  only  3  3  consumers 
to  each  mile  of  line  as  compared  to  33  con- 
sumers per  mile  for  the  class  A  and  B  com- 
mercial utilities.  REA-flnanced  systems  in 
1960  averaged  $414  In  annual  revenue  per 
mile  of  line  compared  to  »6,580  for  the  com- 
mercial companies.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  rural  areas  served  by  REA-flnanced 
systems  represent  what  remains  after  the 
commercial  utilities  skimmed  off  the  cream 
of  the  rural  areas  themselves.  This  resulted 
in  the  comparative  isolation  of  and  the  lack 
of  load  diversity  In  many  of  the  areas  served 
by  the  REA-flnanced  systems.  Involving  addi- 
tional major  handicaps. 

The  2-percent  Interest  rate  Is  merely,  under 
current  service  conditions,  a  partial  equalizer 
in  the  effort  to  match  the  availability  and 
cost  of  electric  service  for  r\iral  people  with 
that  available  to  city  people.    The  fact  that 
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Um  oonsumer  on  th»  lines  of  the  ElBA  b^- 
rower  system  still  has  to  pay  about  20  p«r- 
cent  more  for  360  iLllowatta  ueed  In  a  momth 
than  the  average  city  oonaumer  la  Juit  o^e 
Indication  of  the  rxiral  dUadvantage.  AtKl 
even  at  the  2-percent  rate,  consumen  on 
REA-fljianced  rxiral  ayatema  pay  7.4  percent 
of  their  light  bill  for  Interest  aa  compared  to 
the  6  J  percent  of  the  conaiuner's  light  Dill 
dollar  that  goes  to  pay  Interest  on  the  llaes 
of  the  claaa  A  and  B  commercial  utilities. 
This  disparity,  again,  la  a  reflection  of  de 
smaller  revenue  base  and  higher  cost  factors 
borne  by  riiral  systems. 

The  2-percent  Interest  rate  Is  just  as  im- 
portant and  necessary  for  section  S  electric 
appliances  and  equipment  loans  as  It  Is  for 
section  4  construction  loans.  Section  5  lo^ns 
are  a  direct  means  of  Increasing  loads  add 
load  diversity  In  respect  of  which,  sis  the  foi'e- 
going  basic  statistics  demonstrate,  the  ru^al 
people  are  at  such  a  serious  disadvantage. 

The  REA  borrower  Is  required  to  charge  bn 
section  5  loan  fxinds,  which  It  relends,  ya- 
terest  at  the  rate  of  4  percent  In  order  to 
cover  Its  legal,  accounting,  and  other  costs  In 
developing  the  loan  application.  dl5p>ensling 
the  fvmds  and  making  the  collections  and  In 
order  also  to  protect  Itself  against  risks  of 
loes  necessarily  attendant  upon  loans  ^or 
which  other  sources  of  credit  have  not  bqen 
available. 

Sincerely  yours, 

NOEMAW  Clapp, 

Administrator 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  also  ask  unanlm()us 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  pwlntUn 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "New  Har- 
vest for  Farmers."  written  by  William 
O.  Weart.  and  published  in  the  New  y<^rk 
Times  of  September  1,  1963.  The  article 
amplifies  the  need  for  recreational  faall- 
ities  and  comments  upon  the  splendid 
effect  which  such  recreational  facilities 
have  on  job  opportunities  in  depressed 
areas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£15  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Tlmee,  Sept.  1,  19^3) 
New  Habvcst  roa  Parmeks — Conveksion  |of 

PROPeKTT  Into  Recheation  Sttes  ProvjIno 

PKorrrABt.x  j 

(By  William  G.  Weart) 
PnnjiPEi.PHiA. — Motorists  on  the  move 
through  rural  America  this  svunmer  have  dis- 
covered a  hinterland  renaissance.  Some- 
thing different  is  going  on  down  on  the  farm, 
and  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  milking  the 
cows,  planting  the  corn,  or  pruning  the 
orchard.  , 

Under  the  stress  of  agrlcultiiral  overpro- 
duction, and  with  a  big  boost  from  Uncle 
Sam,  many  farmers  are  finding  It  more  pri>f- 
Itable  to  cater  to  the  city  slicker's  need  for 
leisure-time  recreation  than  to  his  stomath. 
They  have,  In  short,  converted  all  or  part  of 
their  farm  acreage  Into  golf  courses,  huntUig 
preserves,  tennis  courts,  modern  swimmUig 
pools,  or  park  land.  j 

On  what  were  once  grassy  meadowlands.  all 
alive  with  grazing  cows,  clubhoxises  have  re- 
placed barns,  and  the  farm  silo  often  over- 
looks a  new  fairway.  Also,  lakes  once  U4ed 
for  watering  the  cattle  now  resound  to  the 
splash  and  cries  of  bathers,  their  baoks 
adorned  with  beach  umbrellas  and  the  staiids 
of  watchful  lifeguards.  In  the  winter,  thfse 
lakes  will  become  Ice-skating  rinks. 

COUNTRT    CLUBS 

Presiding  over  these  pay-as-you-go  "coun- 
try clubs"  are  the  farmer  and  his  wife  aitd. 
in  many  instances,  their  children.  All  pitch 
In  to  make  their  once  economically  unpito- 
ductlve  property  a  profitable  enterprise. 

The  farmer's  entry  into  the  field  of  recraa- 
tlon  was  sparked  by  simple  mathematics  ai  id 


some  coounonaense.  Under  the  Pood  and 
Agricultural  Act  of  1962.  farmers  can  borrow 
up  to  960.000  for  the  conversion  of  all  or 
part  of  their  land  Into  recreational  facilities. 
Many  farmers  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
opportunity. 

A  study  made  by  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment shows  that  at  least  1  income-pro- 
ducing recreation  enterprise  was  established 
by  9.818  landowners  during  the  1963  fiscal 
year  ended  on  June  30.  This  was  done  in 
cooperation  with  the  regional  offices  of  the 
I>epartment's  Soil  Conservation  Service.  An 
additional  9,075  landowners  said  they  in- 
tended to  establish  recreation  facilities. 

THE  BIO  s^vrrcH 

The  Agriculture  Department  found  also 
that  945  landowners  switched  from  livestock, 
dairy,  crop,  fruit,  and  similar  activities  to 
recreational  enterprises  as  a  primary  source 
of  income.     This  Involved  237,691   acres. 

A  typical  golf  course  converted  from  a 
farm,  according  to  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment. Is  Frank  Mlskoski's  208-acre  site  In 
Cream  Ridge.  N.J..  southeast  of  Trenton. 

Mr.  Mlskoski  quit  farming  in  Bucks 
County,  Pa.,  in  1950  and  bought  another  farm 
at  Cream  Ridge.  After  paying  cash  for  it, 
he  had  $14,000  left  as  working  capital.  This 
was  a  safe  cushion,  he  thought. 

But  the  new  farm  did  not  pay  and  Mr. 
Mlfikoski's  working  capital  shrank.  In  1958, 
he  converted  part  of  the  land  Into  a  nine-hole 
golf  course.  Business  was  so  good  that  he 
added  nine  more  holes  In  1961.  Today,  the 
18-hoIe  course  spreads  over  150  rolling  acres. 

Mr.  Mlskoski  now  has  a  $50,000  Investment, 
500  members,  and  a  $600  weekly  payroll. 
Most  of  his  customers  pay  a  membership  fee 
of  $9  a  year,  plus  $2  every  time  they  play 
on  weekdays  and  $3  on  Saturdays,  Sundays, 
and  holidays. 

Another  Cream  Ridge  farmer,  who  also 
received  technical  assistance  from  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  Is  Edward  C.  Noller. 
He  converted  a  pond  once  used  for  crop  Irri- 
gation into  a  swinunlng  center,  complete  with 
36  private  cabanas,  showers,  dressing  room, 
and  snack  bar. 

Mr.  Noller's  10-acre  play  area,  part  of  a 
112-acre  farm,  also  has  26  picnic  tables 
shaded  by  large  adjustable  parasols  and  10 
grills  for  cookouts.  Other  facilities  Include 
a  roofed  pavilion  and  grounds  for  softball. 
volleyball,  and  horseshoe  pitching.  Then, 
too,  there  Is  another  pond  stocked  with  fish. 

Both  this  farm,  known  as  Homestead  Lake, 
and  the  Mlskoski  layout  are  situated  in  an 
area  that  Is  said  to  be  short  of  recreational 
facilities.  In  addition  to  Trenton,  other 
towns  nearby  are  Bordentown,  Allentown, 
Hlghtstown,  and  Preehold. 

cows  TO   COLPERS 

In  February,  1961,  Stephen  Little,  a  69- 
year-old  farmer  of  Penobscot  County,  near 
Brewer,  Maine,  faced  a  problem.  His  milk 
wholesaler  notified  him  that  he  was  not 
going  to  buy  milk  any  more. 

For  some  time  before  that,  Mr.  Little's  son 
had  been  urging  him  to  convert  part  of  the 
farm  into  a  golf  course.  Now.  faced  by  the 
emergency,  the  elder  Little  told  the  younger 
man: 

"Son,  you're  In  the  golf  business." 

The  Pine  Hill  Golf  Club  was  opened  to  the 
public  on  June  2,  1962,  after  a  conversion 
Investment  of  $16,000.  including  $10,000  for 
a  clubhouse.  Attendance  the  first  season 
was  5,000. 


COMMODITY      CREDIT      CORPORA- 
TION APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  today,  the  distingiiished  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  referred 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

The  "saving  of  $928  million"  referred 
to  by  the  Senator  is  the  decrease  esti- 


mated in  the  budget  in  the  total  ex- 
penditures of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture In  the  fiscal  year  1964,  as  com- 
pared with  1963.  The  totals  are  shown 
on  page  41  of  the  budget,  and  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  estimated  decrease  at- 
tributable to  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service.  Including 
CCC,  was  presented  in  the  hearings. 

Net  budgetary  expenditures  represent 
the  net  outgo  of  Government  funds — 
outlays  less  receipts.  They  are  not  com- 
parable with  appropriations,  which 
make  funds  available  for  expenditure. 

The  processes  followed  in  making  ap- 
propriations to  reimburse  the  CCC  are 
in  accordance  with  the  direction  of  Con- 
gress. The  act  of  March  8,  1938.  as 
amended,  requires  the  corporation  to 
obtain  reimbursement  on  the  basis  of 
realized  losses.  The  budgets  submitted 
to  Congress  request  reimbursement  for 
losses  sustained  through  the  end  of  the 
fical  year  preceding  submission  of  the 
budget.  These  are  the  latest  known 
realized  losses  for  a  fiscal  year  at  that 
time.  The  budget  document  includes 
for  the  information  of  the  Congress,  the 
Department's  estimates  of  the  losses  to 
be  realized  in  the  subsequent  2  fiscal 
years,  and  the  financial  position  of  the 
corporation  at  the  end  of  each  of  those 
years. 

Congress  has  not  always  appropriated 
the  full  amounts  requested  in  past  years. 
This  was  the  case  in  1963.  1981.  1960, 
1955,  and  other  years 

FAXMER-COlHHrrTEE    SYSTEM 

Mr.  President,  any  restriction  on  the 
activities  of  f  armer-committeemen  which 
would  relegate  their  use  to  merely  ad- 
visory functions  not  only  would  spell  the 
death  knell  of  the  farmer-committee  sys- 
tem— which  has  successfully  admin- 
istered farm-action  programs  for  the 
past  30  years,  but  also  would  hamstring 
the  programs  themselves  to  a  p>oint  where 
they  could  not  effectively  carry  out  the 
will  of  Congress,  as  expressed  in  the  laws 
authorizing  the  various  programs.  I  am 
sure  this  is  not  the  intention  of  the  lan- 
guage included  in  the  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

Such  restrictions  would  be  contrary  to 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress,  as  expressed 
in  section  8 lb)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  which  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
utilize  the  farmer-committees  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  various  farm  programs. 

Such  programs — which  depend  for 
their  effectiveness  on  farmer  participa- 
tion on  individual  farms  throughout  the 
country — simply  carmot  operate  if  farm- 
ers do  not  know  about  them,  do  not  un- 
derstand how  they  can  take  part,  and  do 
not  follow  through  by  carrying  out  the 
program  provisions  in  a  proper  manner. 

The  programs  wUl  not  operate  effec- 
tively if  they  do  not  meet  the  local  need, 
as  well  as  the  national  need ;  if  the  bases 
on  which  they  are  formulated  are  not 
correct;  and  if  the  program  determina- 
tions and  decisions  are  not  accepted  by 
farmers  generally  as  being  fair  and 
equitable. 

At  the  present  time,  committeemen  are 
paid  on  a  per  diem  basis,  and  in  many  in- 
stances they  work  many  more  days  than 
they  are  paid  for.    They  have  done  this 
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freely  and  willingly,  because  they  believe 
in  the  importance  of  the  programs  they 
help  administer.  Furthermore,  the  rates 
of  pay  committeemen  receive  are  sufB- 
clent  in  most  cases  only  to  replace  their 
labor  on  the  farm.  If  full-time  personnel 
had  to  be  employed  to  perform  the  func- 
tions now  carried  out  by  committeemen, 
the  cost  of  program  administration 
would  increase  substantially. 

It  has  been  our  policy  to  encourage  the 
use  of  local  committeemen,  where  they 
were  willing  and  able  to  serve,  in  connec- 
tion with  any  type  of  field  work,  such  as 
adequately  informing  their  neighbors 
about  the  programs,  checking  perform- 
ance, bin  site  operations  in  connection 
with  crops  stored  under  Government 
loan,  review  of  actual  yield  in  establish- 
ing farm  bases.  We  have  done  this  be- 
cause their  familiarity  with  local  prob- 
lems and  situations  has  been  invaluable 
In  forming  and  operating  a  successful 
program. 

In  connection  with  programs  which 
have  mandatory  provisions,  such  as  mar- 
keting quota  programs,  the  committees 
perform  such  duties  as  determining  indi- 
vidual farm  allotments  and  adjusting 
them  for  inequities.  Under  voluntary 
programs,  such  as  the  feed  grain  and 
wheat  stabilization  programs,  they  estab- 
lish the  farms'  bases,  normal  yields,  and 
rates  of  payment. 

Under  the  agricultural  conservation 
program,  they  approve  proposed  conser- 
vation measures  on  Individual  farms  and 
ranches,  allocating  the  program  assist- 
ance among  farm  requests  which  far  out- 
strip the  funds  made  available  for  that 
purpose. 

In  connection  with  the  adjudication 
of  claims  for  drought  or  other  emergency 
relief,  the  committeemen  have  to  make 
such  diflQcult  decisions  as  to  whether 
the  extent  of  hardships  justifies  program 
assistance,  and  the  amount  of  assistance 
needed. 

In  deciding  questions  like  these,  it 
is  not  always  possible  just  to  sit  in  an 
o£Bce  and  find  a  basis  for  spending  Gov- 
ernment money.  It  is  many  times  neces- 
sary for  the  committeman  actually  to 
visit  the  farm  and  obtain  firsthand  in- 
formation on  which  to  base  a  fair  and 
equitable  decision. 

Farmers  through  the  years  have  come 
to  accept  such  decisions — even  though 
not  always  favorable — because  they  have 
trusted  the  practical  knowledge  and  out- 
look of  program  administrators  who 
themselves  are  farmers.  A  restriction 
on  the  use  of  committeemen  which  di- 
rected them  to  go  beyond  "advice"  would 
negate  the  Infiuence  and  confidence 
which  committeemen  have  built  up  over 
a  generation  in  the  sound  administra- 
tion of  farm-action  programs. 

I  offer  this  statement  so  the  language 
of  the  bill  and  that  In  the  report  relating 
to  the  activities  of  farmer-committee- 
men  may  be  properly  interpreted,  and  so 
we  may  fully  appreciate  the  importance 
of  this  vital  activity  and  organization  In 
the  agricultural  program— namely,  the 
farmer-commltteemen   system. 

It  is  my  intention  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  certain  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  language  of  the  bill 


and  of  the  report  concerning  the  farmer- 
commltteemen  system. 

RURAL     ELECTRIC     COOPERATIVES 

Mr.  President,  earlier  today  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschb]  com- 
mented extensively  on  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration,  the  interest 
rate,  and  the  loans  for  generation  and 
transmission.  At  this  late  hour,  I  merely 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
IMr.  AncKf],  and  those  of  other  Sena- 
tors who  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  REA,  and 
also  in  behalf  of  the  splendid  work  that 
great  agency  of  Government  and  the 
REA  cooperatives  are  performing.  The 
latter  truly  represent  the  rural  com- 
munities of  America  in  the  vital  service 
of  providing  electrical  energy. 

It  should  be  noted.  Mr.  President,  that 
while  the  funds  for  the  REA  continue  to 
be  needed,  what  is  happening  is  tliat  as 
the  "beefing  up"  or  improvement  or  mod- 
ernization of  REA  transmission  and 
generation  facilities  occurs,  the  require- 
ments for  electrical  energy  increase ;  and, 
as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  pointed  out. 
today  the  demands  for  power  on  the 
American  farm  are  many  times  larger 
than  they  were  several  years  ago.  Our 
farms  are  mechanized;  our  farms  are 
electrified;  and  our  farms  are  modem 
and  efiBcient.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  the 
services  of  the  REA. 

We  in  Minnesota  find  that  our  pri- 
vate utilities  and  our  REA  cooperatives 
get  along  very  well.  They  have  a  cooper- 
ative and  friendly  relationship,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  this  development  can 
occur  in  any  part  of  the  Nation  if  there 
is  a  desire  to  make  it  occur. 

The  2  percent  interest  rate — which 
today,  in  the  eyes  of  some,  represents  a 
subsidy  to  the  REA's— is  really  a  pay- 
ment by  the  general  public  for  extend- 
ing the  service  to  the  sparsely  populated 
areas  and  for  giving  to  the  rural  areas 
of  America  some  of  the  benefits  which 
the  metropolitan  areas  receive. 

Mr.  President,  I  heard  the  argument 
about  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  pri- 
vate   utilities    and    cooperatives.      But 
there  Is  a  great  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween a  private  utility,  which  Is  a  cor- 
poration, and  a  rural  electric  coopera- 
tive, which  is  a  nonprofit  organization. 
The  cooperative  pays  bp«k  on  the  loan. 
Whatever   profit   there    v^ — if    there   is 
any— Is  distributed  to  Its  members;  and 
the  members  are  assessed  taxes.    A  cor- 
poration Is  an  entity  unto  Itself;  It  Is 
a  corporate  personality.     It  is,  in  the 
eyes   of    the   law,    an   individual;    and 
therefore,  a  corporation  obviously  would 
pay  more  Federal  Income  tax  than  a 
cooperative  would.    But  If  we  consider 
the  Federal  Income  taxes  paid  by  the 
members  of  cooperatives  on  their  re- 
funds and  dividends,  plus  the  taxes  paid 
by  the  REA  cooperatives  themselves,  we 
find  that  there  is  a  much  better  rela- 
tionship between  the  cooperatives  and 
the    corporations    than    was    indicated 
today  In  the  Senate. 

I  merely  wish  to  point  out  that  a  cor- 
poration Is  a  profitmaking  venture.  A 
corporation,  if  it  Is  a  private  utility,  is 
guaranteed  a  profit,  because  the  State 


regulatory  bodies  provide  for  a  certain 
percentage  of  profit  upon  the  Invest- 
ment or  upon  the  sales.  Generally  it 
is  upon  the  investment.  Frequently  we 
refer  to  It  as  a  6-percent  rate  of  return 
upon  the  Investment.  These  utilities  are 
regulated  for  the  public  interest;  there- 
fore the  rates  are  regulated.  However, 
the  rates  are  regulated,  not  merely  for 
the  benefit  of  the  consumer,  but  also  for 
the  benefit  of  the  corporation.  Thus,  a 
private  utility,  generally  speaking,  when 
under  good  management  does  make  a 
profit;  and,  therefore,  it  pays  a  tax  on 
that  profit. 

If  an  REA  cooperative  makes  a  profit, 
It  is  used  to  retire  the  debt  or  the  loan 
from  the  REA  Administration  In  Wash- 
ington, or  the  moneys  are  refunded  In 
terms  of  dividends  to  the  Individual 
members.  All  of  this  is  recorded  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  all  of  It  is 
subject  to  Income  tax. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  this  statement 
so  we  may  have  a  better  balsuiced  record 
as  to  rural  electric  cooperatives  and  pri- 
vate utilities.  There  is  plenty  of  room 
in  the  economy  for  both;  and  in  a  great 
many  areas  both  get  along  very  well.  I 
repeat  that  my  State  of  Minnesota  has 
set  a  very  good  example.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  we  have  a  number  of  coopera- 
tives which  are  working  in  close  coordi- 
nation with  one  of  our  large  utilities — 
namely.  Northern  States  Power  Co.— in 
an  effort  to  expand  the  electrical  energy 
service  in  the  rural  areas.  When  they 
are  better  managed  and  better  served, 
everyone  benefits — the  cooperatives  and 
their  members,  the  rural  users  of  the 
REA  energy,  the  Northern  States  Power 
Co.  and  Its  investors,  and  the  people  and 
the  communities  they  serve.  So  I  am 
happy  and  proud  to  be  able  to  say  that 
some  of  the  problems  discussed  here  at 
some  length  can  be  overcome  by  im- 
proved cooperation  and  understanding 
between  the  respective  groups. 

I  wish  to  endorse,  once  again,  and 
commend  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration for  its  most  valuable  serv- 
ice to  the  American  economy.  We  must 
remember  that  REA  benefits  both  farm- 
ers, manufacturers  of  electric  appli- 
ances, and  the  total  economy;  and  it 
surely  benefits  tiie  communities  in  which 
the  REA  cooperatives  are  to  be  found. 

For  every  dollar  Invested  in  an  REA 
cooperative,  $6  to  $8  are  invested  or  pur- 
chased by  the  users  of  electrical  energy 
in  utility  or  electrical  appliances  of  the 
sort  we  use  in  our  homes  and  In  business. 
This  has  been  good  business  for  every- 
one concerned;  and  the  record  of  repay- 
ment Is  outstanding. 

Mr.  President,  just  this  week.  President 
Keimedy  reminded  us,  when  he  spoke  at 
Grand  Forks,  that  the  REA  program  is 
not  completed.  He  spoke,  as  we  know,  on 
"the  charter  of  the  new  farm  goal,  parity 
of  opportunity."  The  President  outlined 
certain  matters  relating  to  the  REA.  He 
said: 

We  are  seeking,  in  short,  true  parity  of 
opportunity,  but  it  will  not  come  overnight. 
To  achieve  It  will  require  a  new  Impetus  in 
electrification  development,  new  starts  in  our 
multipurpose  dam  programs,  and  new  and 
greater  use  of  our  land,  water,  timber  and 
wildlife  resources. 
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The  repayment  record  of  the  REA  sys  - 
tern  has  been  outstanding,  and  the  qual- 
ity and  dependability  of  the  electric  servj- 
ice  it  provides  is  outstanding.  But  if  the 
REA's  are  to  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  the  technological  improvements  in  the 
generation  and  the  Interconnection  of 
transmission  lines,  they  must  be  allowed 
the  loans  required  in  order  to  make  addi- 
tional investments  to  keep  their  electric 
power  costs  in  line  with  those  in  the 
populous  metropolitan  centers.  J 

Agam.  Mr.  President,  I  say  that  JW 
REA  has  been  good  for  the  country.  The 
services  provided  by  the  REA  have  bene- 
fited the  entire  economy.  i 
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THE  USE  OF  EDIBLE  OILS  FOR 
CHARITABLE  PURPOSES 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
wish  to  comment  today  on  a  charitable 
and  humanitarian  program  which  makes 
use  of  our  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. This  program  was  twice  enacted  qy 
the  Congress  and  now  is  more  important 
than  ever  because  this  year  we  have  the 
largest  surplus  of  edible  vegetable  oils  kx 
history. 

I  should  like  to  read  what  President 
Kennedy  said  on  October  2.  1960.  in 
Paul,  Minn. : 

I  don't  think  we  should  use  food  a«  a  wea 
on  for  war.  I  think  we  should  hold  out  tl^e 
hand  of  friendship  and  I  think  the  bread  ^ife 
float  upon  the  water  will  come  back  to  us 
many,  many  times  over  In  the  coming  yea 
Here's  an  example  of  how  we  can  help^ 
friends  abroad  and  also  our  farmers 
Democratic  Congress  In  1958  si>eclflca 
passed  a  law  authorizing  the  Secretary 
Agriculture  to  buy  farm-produced  fats  aQd 
oils  for  relief  feeding  abroad.  The  church 
organizations  of  all  faiths  have  repeatedly 
requested  Mr.  Benson  for  some  fats  and  oils 
to  be  used  as  part  of  their  programs  all  ovfer 
the  world.  They  donate  their  time  and  eS- 
fort  to  distributing  these  foods.  But  tke 
Secretary  of  Agricultiu-e  has  consistently  rie- 
f  used  to  implement  the  will  of  Congress.       | 

I  think  the  next  President  of  the  Unlt^ 
States  and  the  next  administration  shoiid 
inaugurate  a  program  of  buying  soybean  pil 
and  cottonseed  oil  and  lard  for  relief  feed- 
ing abroad,  and  I  would  do  this  before  hair- 
vest  time  when  the  farmers  have  soybeafas 
to  sell. 

The  law  provides,  as  a  result  of  |n 
amendment  I  offered  to  section  416  pf 
t'he  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  which  w^ 
approved  September  6, 1958 :  i 

(2)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation!  is 
authorized  to  purchase  products  of  oilseeds, 
and  edible  oils  and  fats  and  the  products 
thereof  in  such  form  as  may  be  needed  lor 
donation  abroad  as  provided  In  the  foUowifig 
sentence.  Any  such  commodities  or  products 
if  purchased  shall  be  donated  to  nonpr^t 
voluntary  agencies  registered  with  the  pe- 
partment  of  State,  other  appropriate  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  or  Internatioiial 
organizations  for  use  in  the  assistance  |of 
needy  persons  outside  the  United  Staljes. 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  inciur 
such  additional  costs  with  respect  to  such  Dll 
as  it  is  authorized  to  incur  with  resjject  to 
food  commodities  disposed  of  under  sectljon 
416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

And  by  another  of  my  amendments, 
approved  September  21.  1959,  to  section 
308  of  Public  Law  480,  the  Congress  puo- 

vided: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  la 
hereby  authorized — 


(1)  To  dispose  of  its  stocks  of  animal  fats 
and  edible  oils  or  products  thereof  by  dona- 
tion, upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  deems  appropriate, 
to  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  registered 
with  the  Department  of  State,  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  or  inter- 
national organizations,  for  use  in  the  assist- 
ance of  needy  persons  outside  the  United 
States; 

(2)  To  piorchase  for  donation  as  provided 
above  such  quantities  of  animal  fats  and 
edible  oils  and  the  products  thereof  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  tend  to  maintain 
the  support  level  for  cottonseed  and  soybeans 
without  requiring  the  acquisition  of  such 
commodities  under  the  price  support  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  the  authorization  for 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
purchase  soybean  oil  and  other  edible 
oils  and  fats  for  charitable  use  overseas 
is  not  dependent  upon  a  depressed  price 
for  oilseeds.  It  is  not  even  required  that 
oils  be  in  surplus.  This  is  one  instance 
where  legislative  authority  exists  to 
share  our  food  with  hungry,  in  some  cases 
starving  people,  without  regard  to  wheth- 
er there  is  a  surplus  in  this  country. 

I  should  like  to  read  what  I  said  in 
the  Senate  Augxist  23,  1958,  when  the 
first  amendment  to  which  I  referred  was 
being  considered : 

Mr.  President,  I  also  submitted  an  amend- 
ment which  made  possible  the  inclusion  of 
edible  vegetable  oils  under  the  terms  of 
Public  Law  480.  That  subject  U  referred  to 
in  the  report  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House.  In  other  words,  y^e  report  In- 
cludes a  new  section,  section  ^,  which  in- 
cludes a  provision  authorizing  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  pxirchase  products  of 
oilseeds  and  edible  oils,  fats,  and  the  products 
thereof  and  to  donate  such  commodities 
abroad. 

I  hope  that  the  Depyartment  of  Agriculture 
will  utilize  this  authority,  not  only  because 
such  use  will  have  a  very  constructive  and 
healthy  effect  upon  the  American  domestic 
market  for  these  commodities,  and  not  only 
because  It  will  Improve  the  price  structure 
for  edible  oils  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats, 
but  also  because  one  of  the  great  food  short- 
ages throughout  the  world  is  In  the  field  of 
oils  and  fats.  Particularly  Is  this  true  of 
vegetable  oils.  We  shall  have  large  quantities 
of  vegetable  oils,  as  a  result  of  the  expanded 
cotton  acreage  and  soybean  acreage.  These 
vegetable  oils  are  helpful  to  life  Itself. 

So  I  hope  the  provisions  which  I  have 
referred  to  wll\  be  used  eflTectively  and  aggres- 
sively by  the^i>epartment  of  Agriculture. 

I  believe  this  program  is  one  of  the  truly 
good  and  sound  programs  of  the  Government. 
Public  Law  480  not  only  is  of  benefit  to  agri- 
culture— and  in  the  past  I  have  submitted 
to  the  Senate  information  which  has  revealed 
that  the  effect  of  Public  Law  480  sales  Is  to 
increase  the  prices  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities in  the  United  States — but  as  I  have 
also  pointed  out,  this  law  has  improved  the 
sales,  and  has  made  possible  additional 
economic  assistance  to  underdeveloped 
countries. 

Now  I  should  like  to  read  what  the 
Senate  report  stated  regarding  my  sec- 
ond amendment  which  authorized  fats 
and  oils  for  charity  donations  overseas: 

This  new  section  specifies  that  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  should  dispose  of 
Its  stocks  of  animal  fats  and  edible  oUs,  or 
products  thereof,  by  donation  to  the  appro- 
priate agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
nonprofit  voluntary  organizations  registered 
with  the  Department  of  State,  and  Interna- 


tional organizations  for  use  In  the  assistance 
of  needy  persons  outside  the  United  States. 

The  Conunodity  Credit  Corporation  is  also 
authorized  to  purchase  for  donations  animal 
fats  and  edible  oils  and  the  products  thereof 
to  maintain  the  support  level  for  cottonseed 
and  soybeans.  The  executive  branch  already 
has  this  authority,  but  the  committee  makes 
it  specific  in  order  to  urge  the  executive 
branch  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
Congress  in  this  matter. 

Animal  fats  and  edible  oils  have  been 
needed  and  requested  by  voluntary  organiza- 
tions, but  have  been  denied  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  despite  this  emphasis 
of  the  will  of  the  Congress  to  provide 
vegetable  oils  and  fats  to  hungry,  needy 
people  abroad.  Secretary  Benson  never 
used  this  authority.  As  evidence  of  the 
long-standing  need  of  Agriculture,  let  me 
read  in  part  from  a  press  release  dated 
December  18,  1957,  entitled  "Agencies 
Aiding  Needy  Overseas  Ask  Inclusion  of 
Fats  in  Department  of  Agriculture  Sur- 
plus Program." 

The  Honorable  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  presided  today  at  a  National 
Conference  on  Food  Donations  with  repre- 
sentatives of  domestic  and  oversea  volun- 
tary organizations  receiving  and  distributing 
surplus  agricultural  commodities.        ' 

The  theme  of  the  Conference,  which  was 
held  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Washington,  was:  "Sharing  America's 
Abundance." 

Moses  A.  Leavltt,  chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies  for  For- 
eign Service,  asked,  on  behalf  of  some  23 
American  voluntary  agencies  distributing 
surplus  foods  to  the  needy  in  88  countries 
overseas,  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture "add  some  form  of  fats  or  oils  to  the 
foods  now  available  for  feeding  these  un- 
fortunate people." 

Pointing  out  that  the  "basic  diet  the  world 
over  Includes  some  form  of  fat  or  oil,"  Mr. 
Leavltt  reminded  Secretary  Benson  that 
these  items  are  currently  lacking  among  the 
DA.  surplus  foods  released  for  distribution. 

Mr.  Leavltt.  widely  recognized  as  an  au- 
thority on  oversea  needs,  called  the  surplus 
commodities  program  "a  long-term  spiritual 
investment  of  immeasurable  value  for  the 
people  of  our  Nation." 

The  charity  agencies  testified  before 
one  of  our  Senate  committee  hearings 
in  1958  that  fat  was  the  most  needed 
item  in  their  programs  abroad. 

When  the  new  administration  took  of- 
fice in  1961.  it  did  move  promptly  to  ful- 
fill President  Kennedy's  commitment. 
On  February  1.  1961,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovernI.  then 
serving  as  the  President's  Special  Assist- 
ant and  Pood  for  Peace  Director,  an- 
nounced : 

George  McGovirn.  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  and  Director  of  the  food  for  peace 
program,  announced  today  "two  significant 
steps  designed  to  Improve  the  distribution  of 
U.S.  food  by  religious  and  humanitarian 
groups  operating  overseas." 

McGovERN  has  asked  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Orvllle  Freeman  to  make  available  over 
the  next  18  months  edible  oils  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  feeding  programs  op- 
erated In  foreign  countries  by  voluntary  re- 
lief agencies. 

In  making  this  announcement.  McGovebn 
said.  "This  action  is  taken  to  meet  a  demon- 
strated need  for  more  effective  use  of  our 
agrlcultiu-al  abundance  by  the  voluntary  re- 
lief agencies." 
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In  recognition  of  this  need,  the  Congress 
provided  In  September  1958  specific  authority 
for  this  purpose. 

McGovxRN  suggested  In  a  letter  to  Agricul- 
ture Secretary  Orvllle  Freeman  that  the  oils 
be  made  available  from  processed  corn,  cot- 
tonseed, peanuts,  or  soybeans. 

McGovERN  also  announced  today  that  he 
has  requested  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  to  modify  a  policy  it  has  fol- 
lowed which  required  U.S.  voluntary  agency 
feeding  programs  to  be  "phased  out"  regard- 
less of  special  conditions  in  any  given  coun- 
try. 

In  announcing  this  action,  McGovirn  said, 
"After  evaluating  the  effect  of  this  policy 
on  feeding  operations  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  varlovis  voluntary  relief  agen- 
cies, I  have  concluded  that  the  policy  Is  In- 
consistent with  the  objectives  of  the  food 
for  peace  program  and  has  tended  to  create 
situations  In  friendly  foreign  countries  under 
which  they  are  hesitant  to  utilize  the  services 
of  the  voluntary  relief  agencies. 

McGovERN  said  further,  "The  modification 
of  this  'phase  out'  policy  is  consistent  with 
the  efforts  of  the  Kennedy  administration 
to  make  more  effective  use  of  our  agricultural 
abundance." 

Mr.  Pr^ident,  in  1961.  oil  and  short- 
ening was  purchased  and  made  available 
to  religious  and  other  charitable  groups 
abroad.  Some  of  it  was  diverted  to  our 
domestic  school  lunch  program,  another 
excellent  program. 

When  oil  is  made  available  in  these 
programs  and  in  underdeveloped  areas  it 
builds  its  own  expanding  markets  for  the 
future  benefits  of  U.S.  farmers. 

Look  what  has  happened  where  title 
I  of  Public  Law  480  has  made  oil  avail- 
able for  foreign  currency.  Spain,  which 
once  bought  oil  only  for  pesetas.  Is  now 
the  largest  dollar  buyer  of  soybean  oil 
for  export.  Greece  bought  nearly  40 
million  pounds  of  soybean  oil  for  dollars 
this  past  year  after  using  soyoll  under 
Public  Law  480  and  would  have  bought 
more  except  that  delivery  could  not  be 
made  because  of  the  dock  strike.  There 
are  other  instances. 

Exports  of  our  wonder  growth  crop, 
soybeans — including  soybean  oU  and 
soybean  meal — now  bring  back  more  dol- 
lars to  the  United  States  than  any  other 
crop  and  bring  back  more  dollars  than 
practically  any  single  item  of  export. 
Further  expansion  is  in  prospect  for  soy- 
bean production  and  for  exports.  This 
year  the  soybean  crop  will  reach  728  mil- 
lion bushels,  according  to  the  latest  of- 
ficial estimate. 

And  still  there  is  no  surplus  of  soy- 
beans, or  of  soybean  meal.  In  fact,  soy- 
beans and  soybean  meal  are  short  of  our 
real  needs  for  domestic  processing  and 
export.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
tremendous  surplus  of  oiL 

As  a  result,  oil  is  cheap  and  meal  is 
high.  The  fact  that  soybean  meal  is 
high  priced  should  be  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  all  those  who  produce  poultry, 
or  cattle,  or  hogs. 

Under  these  circumstances  one  would 
think  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  be  buying  oil  for  charitable  dis- 


tribution. This,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
I  have  a  memorandum  dated  June  28, 
1963,  from  the  Director  of  Food  Distri- 
bution in  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  which,  In  effect,  denies  the  vol- 
untary agencies  oils  and  fats.  They 
must  take  butter,  butter  oil,  or  ghee. 
Period. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  good  to  use  our 
butter  for  these  humanitarian  purposes. 
But,  apparently  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture overlooks  several  factors  which  I 
think  are  important.  First,  butter  has 
been  accumulated  in  part  because  oil  is 
so  cheap.  Whether  cheap  oil  is  a  matter 
of  policy  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  there 
are  some  who  think  the  Department  has 
a  low-price  oil  policy.  The  Department 
says  it  does  not  have  a  low-priced  oil 
policy.  But  I  think  this  is  a  clear  case 
whether  the  absence  of  a  firm  policy  to 
supply  oil  in  itself  becomes  the  policy. 

Second,  there  are  many  areas  which 
cannot  use  butter,  but  which  can  use  oil. 
If  I  interpret  the  Department's  current 
policy  correctly,  these  areas  must  use 
butter  or  do  without.  In  any  event,  it 
is  quite  clear  that  unending  correspond- 
ence, consideration,  and  debate  is  delay- 
ing action  for  long  periods  on  requests 
for  soybean  oil  and  for  butter,  too.  But- 
ter is  not  helped  by  piling  up  more  and 
more  cheap  oil.  Butter  producers  as  well 
as  poultry  and  livestock  producers  are 
not  helped  by  the  high-priced  soybean 
meal  resulting  from  cheap  oil. 

Some  Department  of  Agriculture 
economists  say  the  price  of  oil  does  not 
affect  the  price  of  meal.  I  do  not  agree 
with  them.  More  reasonable  prices  for 
oil  would  increase  soybean  prices  which 
in  turn  would  encoursige  larger  soybean 
production  in  the  future.  This  would 
make  available  more  meal  and  would 
shift  acreage  from  surplus  crops  to 
soybeans. 

The  farm  economy  and  farm  programs 
are  not  helped  by  this  failure  to  use  and 
expand  the  use  of  soybean  oil  where  the 
need  is  large  and  it  can  be  expanded.  I 
think  it  is  high  time  the  Department 
began  to  move  on  oil  exports  through 
charity  donations  and  also  on  sales  for 
foreign  currencies.  Here  is  a  chance  to 
shift  acreage  to  soybeans — a  crop  which 
earns  dollars.  It  is  better  than  schemes 
to  retire  farmers  and  to  retire  farm  acre- 
age. It  is  cheaper  and  it  builds  expand- 
ing markets  for  the  future. 

What  I  have  said  as  to  humanitarian 
use  of  our  soybean  oil  is  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  all.  The  use  of  surplus  oil  makes 
available  more  soybean  meal  to  pro- 
ducers of  poultry,  of  livestock,  and  of 
hogs.  It  is  also  of  interest  to  producers 
of  cottonseed  because  cotton  oil,  and 
soybesm  oil  are  interchangeable.  It  is 
also  of  interest  to  lard  and  in  turn  io 
corn-hog  farmers.  It  is  of  interest  to 
the  vast  dairy  industry  which  faces 
cheap  oil  until  action  is  taken. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  Mr. 
President,  I  cannot  understand  why  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  not  work- 
ing more  actively  with  the  charity  orga- 


nizations to  meet  all  of  their  oil  needs  for 
the  coming  year.  Nor,  can  I  understand 
why  the  Department  io  not  really  driving 
for  sales  of  soybean  oil  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies. 

There  can  be  no  disagreement  as  to  the 
necessity  for  prompt  action  on  oil — ac- 
tion which  should  be  taken  before  farm- 
ers begin  selling  their  soybeans  and  cot- 
tonseed. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted: 


ADDITIONAL  BILL  INTRODUCED 

Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gruening)  introduced  a  bill  (S.  2186)  to 
amend  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of 
1933,  which  was  read  twice  by  Its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Bartlett  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  ap- 
pear under  a  separate  heading.) 


AMENDMENT  OF  HOME  LOAN 
BANKING  ACT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  in  be- 
half of  the  junior  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening]  and  myself,  I  Introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933. 
This  bill.  If  passed  into  law.  would  em- 
power the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  at  Its 
discretion  and  upon  a  determination  that 
there  is  adequate  need,  to  lift  the  20  per- 
cent of  assets  regulatory  limitation  on 
loans  secured  by  properties  located  over 
50  miles  from  a  savings  and  loan  home 
office. 

At  this  time  it  is  well  that  I  should 
make  clear  the  Intent  of  this  legislation. 

The  50-mile  limitation  is  a  sensible 
provision  which  has  worked  well  in  most 
places  across  the  country.  Local  savings 
and  loan  firms  are  able  to  compete  local- 
ly vmder  the  terms  of  this  restriction. 
And  it  is  not  our  intention  by  this  legis- 
lation to  alter  the  situation.  The  bill 
which  I  Introduce  today  will  not  alter  in 
any  way  the  practices  of  savings  and 
loan  institutions  in  the  more  populated 
areas  of  our  Nation.  The  bill  I  intro- 
duce today  looks  to  the  less-populated 
regions.  It  looks  to  the  areas  where  there 
are  no  local  lending  Institutions  of  any 
kind  whatsoever  within  a  50-mile  radius 
or  even  a  100 -mile  radius.  This  bill  looks 
to  the  area,  sparsely  settled,  which  is  un- 
able to  support  a  savings  and  loan  Insti- 
tution of  its  own. 

Such  areas  exist  in  Alaska.  The  com- 
mercial and  residential  development  of 
communities  In  my  State  Is  hindered  by 
a  lack  of  capital  locally  available.  The 
savings  and  loan  institutions  of  the  State 
are  subscribed  to  the  fvdl  limit  of  their 
20  percent.  They  would  loan  more  if 
they  could. 
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The  bill  I  Introduce  today  is  designe< 
to  let  them  do  so.  ,         „     i. 

If,  in  the  view  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  there  has  been  an  adequate  shoW 
of  need,  the  Board  would  be  empowered, 
in  such  cases  as  I  have  described,  to 
raise  the  20  percent — 50-mile  limitaUo 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  small  piece 
legislation  may  soon  receive  approprla 
consideration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriate 
referred.  , 

The  bill  (S.  2186)  to  amend  the  Hon^e 
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Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933.  introduced  by 
Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gruening)  ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
iU  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  Monday.  September  30. 
1963.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time.  I  move, 
pursuant  to  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive    nomination   confirmed    by 
the  Senate  September  26,  1963: 
Department  or  State 

Dwlght  J.  Porter,  of  Nebraska,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Address   by  Hon.   Barry   Goldwater   B 
fore   the    Republican   Men's    Club   of 
BartlesvUle,  Okla.,  on  September   13, 
1963 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  26, 1963 
Mr  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted.  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  following  speech  made  pv 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater.  of  ArizoAa. 
before  the  Republican  Men's  Club.  B^r- 
Uesville.  Okla..  September  13.  1963: 

EXCERTTS      or     REMARKS     BY     SENATOR     BAI  RY 

Goldwater.   Reptjblican.   ot  Arizona,    IJe- 

FORE  THE  REPUBLICAN  MEN'S  CLUB.  BaHTL  ES- 

viLLE.  Okla..  September  13.  1963 

How  can  the  Republicans  win  the  Nat  on 

in  1964?  ,      .         ,       , 

This  18  one  of  the  most  intriguing,  fasci- 
nating and.  m  some  respects,  baffling  ques- 
tions now  occupying  the  minds  of  Republi- 
can leaders  and  workers  throughout  the 
country. 

And.  I  might  say  there  are  almost  as  m  my 
theories  as  there  are  sections.  Certainly 
there  are  as  many  theories  as  there  are  1  ac- 
tions within  the  Republican  Party. 

If  I  might  I  should  like  to  discuss  i  his 
with  you  for  a  while  today  and,  If  possible, 
lay  to  rest  some  popular  misconceptions  md 
root   out   some   downright   ridiculous    aigu- 

ments.  ... 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  I  disagree  Mrlth 
people  who  argue  that  we  should  write  off 
the  eastern  seaboard  and  the  Industrial  a  :eas 
of  the  country.  I  disagree  with  people  who 
insist  that  we  must  forget  all  about  the 
Negro  vote,  and  that  we  might  as  well  (on- 
cede  the  labor  vote.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Republican  Party  should  write  off  any  section 
of  the  country  or  any  group  of  potential 
voters  I  believe  the  Republican  Party 
should  strive  to  Its  utmost  In  every  pait  of 
America  and  among  every  possible  groua  to 
win  votes. 

When  I  say  votes,  let  me  make  It  ent  rely 
clear  that  I  mean  American  votes — not  Ne- 
gro votes,  or  labor  votes,  or  Hungarian  vbtes, 
or  Jewish  votes — but  American  votes,  t  am 
sick  and  tired  of  the  efforts  we  see  t^xlay 
that  are  designed  to  fvirther  divide  the  Amer- 
ican people.  1 

And  while  I'm  at  it,  let  me  say  that  |  be- 
lieve the  most  stupid,  irresponsible  surges 
tlon  I  have  ever  heard  put  forward  Is  the 
argument  that  the  Republican  Party  should 
soft-peddle  Its  efforts  In  the  South  be<^use 
a  determined  effort  in  that  area  might 


the  party  a  racist  tinge  and  cost  our  candi- 
dates votes  In  the  metropolitan  areas  of  the 
North. 

Some  people,  who  advise  the  Republican 
Party  to  aim  almost  exclusively  at  the  big 
city  vote,  wovild  have  us  practically  renounce 
the  South.  They  hint  darkly  that  we  were 
subordinating  the  party  to  segregationists 
when  we  picked  up  a  few  House  seats  south  of 
the  Mason-Dlxon  Line  In  1962.  This,  of 
course,  is  completely  and  transparently  un- 
true. Not  one  of  the  southern  Republican 
Members  of  the  House  or  Senate  has  ever 
campaigned  on  racial  issues,  whereas  almost 
without  exception  their  Democrat  opponents 

have. 

I  suggest  this  Is  a  theory  that  Is  politically 
Impractical,  factually  dishonest,  and  statis- 
tically weakmlnded.  It  says.  In  effect,  that 
the  best  way  for  Republicans  to  win  elec- 
tions Is  to  write  off  the  largest  blocs  of  po- 
tential voters.  It  says  that  the  Republican 
Party  must  avoid  sectionalism  by  abandon- 
ing most  sections  of  this  great  Nation  and 
become  a  party  of  only  one  section. 

The  theory  Is  suicidal.  It  would  kill  the 
growing  realization  that  this  Nation  wanU 
to  get  off  the  old.  low  road  of  machine  poll- 
tics  and  get  onto  a  high,  new  road  of  gov- 
ernment representative  of  all  the  people. 

The  theory  is  selfish  It  seeks  to  hold  con- 
trol of  the  Republican  Party  In  the  hands  of 
men  committed  to  defeat  and  to  duplication 
of  Democrat  programs. 

The  theory  Is  timid.  It  would  forsake  the 
great  principles  upon  which  Republicanism 
Is  founded.  It  would  say  to  the  voters  of  the 
Nation  that  we  dare  not  go  to  the  American 
people  with  the  clear-cut  choice  they  want, 
only  with  the  warmed-over,  watered-down 
arguments  of  the  Democrats. 

Most  important,  the  theory  Is  not  a  Re- 
publican theory. 

The  Republican  Party  is  a  great  union  of 
American  strengths— the  rugged,  restless 
strength  of  the  growing  West;  the  rock- 
solid  strength  of  the  Midwest;  the  busy, 
bustling  strength  of  the  North  and  the  East; 
and  the  proud,  expanding  strength  of  the 
South. 

The  Republican  Party  is  a  party  of  unity, 
not  of  exclusion.  It  \b  a  party  of  principle 
not  of  big  city  machines. 

The  Republicans  can  and  must  offer  this 
Nation  a  choice  when  any  of  our  candidates 
go  before  the  electorate.  We  must  offer  the 
chance  for  sound  policies  here  at  home  and 
for  freedom  around  the  world.  We  don't 
want  to  be  know  as  Little  Sir  Echo.  We 
want  real  Republican  voices  and  choices  to 
be  heard. 

Those  who  would  put  chains  on  that 
choice  do  not  serve  Republican  principles; 
they  serve  only  lit»eral  Democratic  objectives 
of  spending  and  spending  to  elect  and  elect. 
I  say  to  you  that  the  South  today,  with 
its  growing  restiveness  over  radical  Demo- 
crat economic  policies,  offers  the  Republican 
give      Party   one   of    its   most    Important   political 


advantages    in    many    decades.      Those    who 
believe  that  Republican  gains  in  the  South 
are    somehow    mysteriously   tied    to   racism, 
ignore  the  obvious  facts.     They  ignore  the 
fact  that  Republican  Influence  in  the  South 
is  growing  in  direct  proportion  to  the  South's 
moderation  on  the  race  Issue.     They  ignore 
the    fact   that   Republican    strength   in   the 
South    is    located    in    the   cities   and    urban 
areas  where  a  new  view  is  emerging,  while 
Democratic  strength  Is  more  and  more  being 
confined    to    the   rural    communities    where 
the  race  issue  has  undergone  little  cliange. 
It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  any  argu- 
ments which  attempt  to  connect  Republican 
strength    in    the    South    to    the    race    Issue 
ignore  BOt   only   the   process   but  causes  of 
what  is  happening  throughout  the  Southern 
States    of    our    country.     They    jnlss — wit- 
tingly or  otherwise — the  point  that  the  South 
is.  and  has  been  for  sometime  past,  under- 
going a  profound  evolution  of  political  think- 
ing and  acting.     They  fall  to  take  Into  ac- 
count the   vast   changes  which   have   taken 
place  in  the  South  over  the  past  two  decades. 
But  perhaps  the  greatest  mistake  made  by 
the  newly  risen  host  of  experts  on  southern 
politics   Is   the   belief   that    the   Republican 
trend  is  something  new. 

This,  of  course,  is  utter  nonsense.  Tlie 
Republican  trend  in  the  South  has  been  de- 
veloping over  a  period  of  years  and  has  kept 
pace  with  the  evolutionary  process  of  change. 
In  effect,  it  amounts  to  the  political 
fiowerlng  of  a  new  society. 

It  is  the  expression  of  progress  toward  a 
two-party  political  system  in  a  section  of 
the  country  which  had  long  confused  tradi- 
tional political  practice  with  its  own  welfare. 
Call  It  an  awakening  If  you  like.  But 
remember  It  has  been  a  gradual,  slow-paced 
awakening  which  has  gone  on  for  a  long 
time  and  only  showed  up  In  a  relatively 
massive  way  in  the  last  election. 

I  say  that  the  very  deliberateness  of  the 
process  attests  to  Its  soundness  and  marks 
Its  lasting  qualities.  Make  no  mistake  about 
It.  Republicanism  is  in  the  South  to  stay. 
If  it  were  the  overnight  development  that 
many  commenUtors  and  politicians  would 
like  UB  to  think,  then  I  believe  we  might  be 
Justified  in  looking  for  a  single  reason  for 
the  Republican  strength  shown  In  the  1962 
elections. 

The  changes  which  are  now  finding  politi- 
cal expression  in  the  South  have  been  going 
on  for  years.  They  are  attuned  to  new  eco- 
nomic and  commercial  developments  and 
attitudes.  They  have  their  roots  in  the  new 
Industrialization  of  a  part  of  the  country 
which,  from  its  earliest  settlement  has 
existed  in  an  agriculture  economy  and  so- 
ciety. They  are  related  to  the  growing  im- 
portance of  business  activity  and  concern 
for  the  interests  of  the  business  community. 
They  are  tied  in  with  the  steady  and  growing 
expansion  of  tu-ban  communities  and  cities 
and  the  declining  influence  of  the  rural  areas. 


And  this  last  point  is  of  particular  impor- 
tance. Republican  strength  is  greatest  In 
the  cities — the  urban  areas — of  the  South. 
These  areas  ate  growing  in  numbers  and  In 
size.  The  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  on 
reapportionment  makes  it  certain  that  the 
urban  areas  of  the  South  will  t>ecome  in- 
creasingly important  In  statewide  elections. 
And.  as  Republicans  gain  in  these  elec- 
tions, so  will  the  political  sinews  of  the  party 
organization.  More  and  more  patronage  at 
the  State  and  local  levels  will  fall  Into  Re- 
publican hands  and  become  the  framework 
for  endxiring  political  organization  at  the 
"grassroots"  of  the  South. 

I  suggest  to  you  here  today  that  it  is  the 
South  Itself  that  Is  changing;  not  the  ap- 
proach of  political  parties  to  the  South.  A 
new  and  vigorous  middle  class  is  developing 
in  the  wake  of  industrialization  and  heavier 
emphasis  on  commercial  attitudes. 

Because  of  this,  it  is  particularly  signifi- 
cant that  Republican  strength  in  the  South 
is  emerging  in  a  city  environment.  It  shows 
that  a  new  and  different  conservatism  is  ris- 
ing to  displace  the  old.  rxiral  traditional — 
almost  hereditary — conservatism  of  the 
Democrats.  It  Is  primarily  an  economic  con- 
servatism stemming  from  the  growth  in 
business,  the  Increase  in  per  capita  Income, 
and  the  rising  confidence  of  the  South  In  its 
own  ability  to  expand  industrially  and  com- 
mercially. And  it  is  a  brand  of  conservatism 
which  sees  liberal  Democratic  policies  of  in- 
flation, unbalanced  budgets,  and  deficit 
financing  as  part  of  the  old  pessimism  which 
once  gripped  this  region. 

In  the  Republican  Party.  I  suggest,  the 
South  sees  a  welcome  trend  away  from  cen- 
tralized control  of  Government  and  an  em- 
phasis on  States  rights,  local  responsibUity 
and  individual  freedom. 

The  Republican  Party  in  the  South  is  based 
on  truly  progressive  elements.  It  is  manned 
by  young,  energetic  and  Imaginative  south- 
erners who  are  standing  up  in  the  Nation 
and  looking  about  them  with  a  kind  of 
pride  and  optimism  and  hope  which  hasnt 
been  seen  since  before  the  days  of  the  Re- 
construction. These  are  the  new.  vigorous 
southerners  who  have  adopted  the  full  scale 
of  modem  technology  without  sacrificing 
respect  for  and  belief  in  the  essential  under- 
plpnings  of  history.  And,  having  adopted 
this  modern  technology,  they  are  following 
through  with  a  realistic  political  outlook 
that  Is  unwUllng  to  be  taken  in  by  the 
reactionary  devices  and  mechanisms  of 
government  extravagance  and  the  other 
manifold  varieties  of  economic  fallacy  which 
have  become  the  standard  program  of  the 
northern  Democrats. 

Consequently.  I  believe  the  South  has  be- 
come an  area  of  new  opportunity  and  there- 
fore new  challenge  for  the  Republican  Party. 
And  it  has  become  an  area  which  will  de- 
mand and  obtain  an  increasingly  strong 
voice  In  the  conduct  of  Republican  Party 
affairs. 

What  we  do  with  this  opportunity  can 
affect  the  future  of  the  Republican  Party 
and  the  Nation  for  many  years  to  come.  By 
the  same  token,  what  we  might  fall  to  do — 
through  some  mlstfJcen  interpretation  of 
what  the  growing  Republican  trend  In  the 
South  actually  means — could  have  long  and 
lasting  effects.  In  thU,  I  strongly  disagree 
with  some  members  of  my  own  political 
party  who  have  evidenced  a  timidity  and  a 
reluctance  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
enlightened  trend  toward  Republicanism  and 
economic  conservatism  in  the  South. 

•The  Republican/ Party's  record  on  civil 
rights  Is  ;clear  acd  cannot  successfully  be 
challenged.  We  have  not  had  to  ignore  the 
law  to  force  integration,  nor  have  we  de- 
llljerately  evaded  the  law  in  an  effort  to  win 
votes  In  the  northern  cities.  It  is  the  liberal 
Democrats  who  have  been  guilty  of  such  acts 
more  times  than  can  be  counted.  Most 
sensible      southerners — both      Negro      and 


white — are  aware  of  this.  Their  increasing 
support  for  the  Republican  Party  is  based 
simply  upon  their  preference  for  honesty  and 
their  revulsion  at  political  deceit. 

I  suggest  that  the  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  today  see  more  clearly  Just  what 
differences  separate  our  two  major  political 
parties  and  I  believe  they  will  cast  their 
ballots  accordingly.  That  ail  of  this  has 
geographical  Implications  cannot  be  denied, 
but  the  overall  national  effect  Is  one  which 
I  believe  augurs  well  for  a  healthy,  perhaps 
vital,  change  of  attitude  which  will  be  re- 
flected at  the  polls  In  1964. 

But  when  it  comes  to  arguments  that  the 
GOP  should  write  off  the  South  or  refuse  to 
conduct  a  vigorous  campaign  in  the  South, 
I  should  like  to  remind  you  of  the  strategy 
devised  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  No  matter 
what  else  you  might  think  of  him,  the  fact 
remains  that  FX).R.  was  one  of  the  sharpest 
and  shrewdest  politicians  the  Democrats  ever 
put  up.  He  fully  recognized  the  value  of  the 
South  in  every  national  election,  often  point- 
ing out  that  since  that  area  was  solid  Demo- 
crat in  its  voting,  any  reasonable  amount  of 
support  in  the  rest  of  the  country  could 
bring  election  victory.  This  estimation 
served  FJJ.R.  well  in  his  lifetime,  but — like 
his  deficit  financing — future  generations  of 
Democrats  are  going  to  have  to  pay  for  It. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  a  proud 
section  of  the  country  shoiild  first  become 
restive  and  finally  become  resentful  over  Its 
classification  as  a  slave  state  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Southern  people,  generally  conservative  In 
natvire,  resent  the  gradual  takeover  of  the 
Democrat  Party  by  liberal  and  radical  forces. 
They  have  displayed  this  resentment  graphi- 
cally and  effectively  by  casting  more  and 
more  ballots  for  Republican  candidates  who 
represented  honesty  in  office  and  dedication 
to  American  principles. 

Now  I  don't  intend  to  stand  here  and  pre- 
tend that  the  racial  issue  has  not  contributed 
at  all  to  the  defection  of  southerners  from 
the  Democratic  ranks.  But  neither  am  I 
willing  to  accept  the  premise  that  segregation 
Is  the  great  delineation  Ijetween  the  parties. 
Far  more  important  than  the  race  issue  to 
most  southerners  has  been  Federal  encroach- 
ment on  local  government,  the  curtailment 
of  individual  liberties,  growing  Federal  con- 
trol of  Just  about  everything.  In  addition, 
many  Southern  States  through  whose  ports 
move  large  amounts  of  Latin  American 
trade,  are  repulsed  by  this  administration's 
fainthearted  handling  of  Fidel  Castro  and 
the  Soviet  military  base  In  Cuba. 

So  I  say  that  It  would  be  foolhardy  and 
unrealistic  for  the  Republican  Party  to  adopt 
a  strategy  aimed  at  the  northern  big  cities 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  South.  I  say  that 
our  party  cannot  afford  to  write  off  any  part 
of  the  United  States  nor  any  group  of  po- 
tential voters. 

I  say  we  are  not  going  to  write  off  the 
suburbs,  which  figure  to  be  one  of  our  strong- 
est sources  of  support.  And  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  write  off  the  cities  no  matter  where 
they  are.  because  we  understand  that  the 
more  votes  we  get  the  more  certain  we  can  be 
of  victory.  We  are  not  going  to  write  off  the 
South,  because  we  can  read  In  the  political 
trends  of  the  past  few  years  a  Republican 
presidential  sweep  in  1964  that  could  give  us 
many  new  Republicans  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. We  are  not  going  to  write  off 
the  East,  because  we  have  ample  proof  In 
several  of  the  biggest  of  these  States  that 
we  can  elect  Republicans  to  any  and  ail 
offices.  And.  In  view  of  a  wide  variety  of  re- 
cent polls,  our  growing  strength  in  the  Mid- 
west and  West  makes  it  obvious  that  we  are 
not  going  to  abandon  them. 

Why  should  we  write  off  anything  In  an 
American  election?  The  Republican  Party  Is 
an  American  party,  a  rarty  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

And  now  let  us  look  at  another  great  area 
of  our  Nation — one  which,  despite   Its  size. 


has  pulled  a  few  political  tricks  out  of  Its 
bag  that  startled  the  whole  country. 

I  know  tliat  all  of  you  here  had  some  re- 
sponsibility in  staging  that  latest  show- 
stopper  with  the  election  of  Henry  Bellmon 
to  the  Govemorsliip  of  Oklahoma.  One  of 
the  secretaries  in  Page  Belcher's  office  back 
in  Washington  refers  to  the  Governor  as 
"Henry  the  First" — ^meaning  that  he  is  the 
first  member  of  our  party  ever  to  hold  this 
office,  the  first  to  prove  that  we  tiave  the 
statewide  strength  to  do  it  again  and  again 
and  again,  if  youll  pardon  that  New  Deal 
expression. 

So  we  have  no  intention  of  writing  off 
Oklahoma  either.  And  we  certainly  don't  In- 
tend to  write  off  BartlesvlUe,  because  you 
proved  in  the  election  of  Denny  Garrison  to 
the  State  senate  that  you  have  an  organiza- 
tion that  can  work  and  win. 

Now  this  Is  very  important.  We're  going  to 
need  good  organization  In  1964.  not  only  to 
retire  the  Kennedy  clan  but  also  to  replace 
a  gentleman  whose  name  I  won't  mention 
but  whose  initials  are  Ed  Edmondson.  I'm 
sure  you  Oltlahomans  can  do  without  Mr. 
Edmondson  Just  as  the  entire  country  can  do 
without  the  Kennedys.  What  has  hapi>ened 
and  wliat  continues  to  happen  here  proves 
to  my  satisfaction  that  you  can  retire  your 
local  liability  with  not  outside  help  and  that 
you  can  assist  in  the  retirement  of  the  Ken- 
nedy clan  with  the  help  of  the  East,  the 
South,  the  North,  the  Midwest,  the  West,  the 
cities,  the  suburljs,  the  farms,  and  all  other 
sections  and  communities  of  this  great 
country. 

In  1964,  we'll  do  some  real  vrrltlng  off. 
We'll  write  off  the  Kennedy  brothers  and  the 
New  Frontier  and  well  rack  up  an  over- 
whelming Republican  victory. 

Thank  you. 


CIcTeland  Commnnity  Action  for  Youth, 
Ik. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  26, 1963 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  citizens  of  Cleveland,  and 
especially  those  of  the  Hough  area,  have 
urgently  requested  that  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses  Control 
Act  of  1961  be  extended  so  that  the  in- 
tensive work  undertaken  during  the  past 
18  months  by  Community  Action  for 
Youth  can  be  realized  in  a  working  pro- 
gram. A  bill  to  extend  the  program  for 
3  years  (S.  1967)  has  been  reported  in 
the  other  body  and  we  are  hoping  that 
favorable  action  will  be  taken  by  the 
Congress  in  this  session. 

Community  Action  for  Youth,  Inc.,  is 
a  demonstration  program  for  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  juvenile  delinquency 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  is  jointly  funded 
by  Federal  and  local  organizations. 
From  March  8,  1962,  untU  July  10,  1963. 
the  present  organization  was  known  as 
the  Greater  Cleveland  Youth  Service 
Planning  Commission,  Inc.,  whose  exist- 
ence was  made  possible  by  a  planning 
grant  of  $124,228  under  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  and  Youth  Ofifenses  Control 
Act  of  1961. 

After  an  intensive  analytic  study  was 
made  of  the  sociological,  economic,  and 
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demographic  data  of  11  social  planninjg 
area  for  a  massive  assault  on  juvenile 
Ists  from  various  cooperating  organiza- 
tions It  was  determined  that  a  subsec- 
Uon  al  22  square  miles  within  the  m- 
nercity  would  best  serve  as  the  targtt 
area  for  a  massive  assault  on  juvenile 
delinquency.  This  section,  known  as  the 
Hough  area.  Is  characterized  by  rapidly 
changing  factors  which  have  create 
problems  whose  deleterious  effects  hate 
far-reaching  consequences  not  only  for 
the  citizens  of  the  Hough  area  but  al$o 
for  the  city  of  Cleveland  and  the  Natiqn 

as  well. 

Since  1950  the  Hough  area  has  wit- 
nessed a  transition  from  less  than  a  2- 
percent   nonwhite   population   to  more 
than  75 -percent  nonwhite  residents  fct 
the  present  time.    In  1950  there  we^e 
863  nonwhite  residents  under  the  age  of 
21  years;  In  I960  this  group  numbered 
18.475   and  is  appreciably  larger  nolv. 
This  shift  in  population  and  Its  increase 
In   size   have   resulted   In   concomitant 
problems  of:  unemplosrment  among  un- 
skilled workers,  severe  problems  of  you|th 
unemployment— 77  percent  of  the  oi^t- 
of -school   youth    are   without   employ- 
ment; special  educational  problems  and 
lowered  median  years  of   school  coii- 
pleted  from  10th  grade  to  the  9th  grade; 
134.3  general  relief  cases  per  1.000  pap- 
ulation in  1961  compared  to  the  city  of 
Cleveland's  43.7  cases;  and  103  1  Aid  to 
Dependent  Children  cases  per  1,000  pop- 
ulation in  1961  whUe  Cleveland  averaged 
26.2  cases.    But  most  significantly,  tjhe 
Hough  area  is  afOicted  with  18  perc^t 
of  the  city's  major  adult  crimes,  evien 
though  it  has  only  8  percent  of  the  to(tal 
city's  population,  while  the  juvenile  de- 
linquency rate  for  both  boys  and  girls 
has  soared  from  57.1  cases  per  1.000  pap- 
ulation In  1950  to  128.3  in  1961  while  ^he 
city  of  Cleveland  rate  rose  from  47. 5i  to 
78.6  cases  during  the  same  period. 

Of  profound  importance  for  research 
and  applied  possibilities  in  combatting 
juvenile  delinquency  Is  the  proposal  by 
Community  Action  for  Youth,  ^nd 
accepted  by  the  Review  Panel  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency, to  engage  various  tax-sVP- 
ported  and  private  organizations  In  cbn- 
certed  action  toward  the  pursuit  of  solu- 
tions of  prevalent  social  problems. 
Particular  emphasis  Is  placed  on 
strengthening  education,  training  of 
youth  for  employment,  and  strengthen- 
ing services  which  support  family  life. 
These  organizations  have  prevloDisly 
soxight  these  ends  Independently  of  efech 
other  without  significantly  altering  the 
course  of  social  disorganization  witjhin 
the  Inner  city.  < 

■to  qualify  for  Federal  f vmds  under  the 
matching  fund  conditions  governing 
demonstration  grants  and  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Community  Action 
for  Youth  proposal,  it  was  necessary  to 
undertake  extended  negotiations  with 
the  city  of  Cleveland,  the  Cleveland 
Board  of  Education,  the  Cuyahoga 
Coimty  Commissioners,  local  founda- 
tions, and  the  United  Appeal.  Plan- 
ning procedures  had  to  be  related  to  the 
functions,  restrictions,  and  problems  of 
the  participating  organizations.  Of 
special  concern  was  the  prdblem  of  al- 
locating funds,  services,  and  personnel  to 


a  sub-section  of  the  total  commvmity  In 
the  face  of  other  responsibilities  carried 
by  political  organizations. 

These  preparatory  efforts  occurred 
over  the  entire  phase  of  the  planning 
period  during  which  time  the  demonstra- 
tion planning  was  continued  vmabated 
toward  refinement  and  precision.  After 
some  delay  In  securing  vital  organiza- 
tional commitments  to  the  project  there 
was  finally  pronounced  agreement 
among  the  organizations  to  participate 
in  Community  Action  for  Youth.  A 
start  at  undergirding  its  premises  and 
fulfilling  Its  objectives  Is  now  a  matter 
of  fact. 

The  small  staff  of  Community  Action 
for  Youth  Is  currently  seeking  qualified 
applicants  to  fill  its  program  and  re- 
search positions.  Several  top  adminis- 
trators have  been  hired  so  that  the 
schools  program,  youth  employment,  and 
pre-school  family  nursery  programs  are 
now  being  developed  and  will  be  in  oper- 
ation within  the  Immediate  future. 
During  the  winter  months  other  phases 
of  the  action  programs  will  begin.  These 
programs  include  the  neighborhood  ex- 
tension service  and  services  to  families. 

The  real  effort  to  put  this  program 
into  effect  and  see  It  through  to  comple- 
tion cannot  be  accomplished  entirely  by 
the  local  community  without  some  Fed- 
eral assistance.  Therefore,  we  in  Cleve- 
land are  hoping  that  action  will  be  taken 
on  an  extension  of  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act. 


Changes  in  Public  Laws  815  and  874 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OT 


HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  26. 1963 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  today  Introducing  a  bill 
which  would  amend  Public  Laws  815  and 
874  in  order  to  bring  them  more  in  line 
with  their  original  purpose. 

These  laws  had  their  genesis  in  late 
1949  and  early  1950  when  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  conducted 
extensive  hearings  all  across  the  coun- 
try, the  printed  record  of  which  extends 
to  some  2,400  pages.  In  the  report  of 
that  committee,  it  was  stated: 

Federal  assistance  as  called  for  In  these 
recommendations  Is  restricted  to  meeting  the 
Federal  responsibility  only  In  these  affected 
school  districts;  It  Is  not  Intended  to  provide 
assistance  that  would  be  available  under 
proposals  for  general  Federal  aid. 

Over  the  years  since  1950.  however, 
due  largely  to  various  amendments,  the 
program  has  become  a  kind  of  general 
aid  to  education,  "under  a  poor  for- 
mula" as  one  authority  put  It.  While  I 
would  be  opposed  on  principle  to  a  Fed- 
eral program  of  general  aid  to  education, 
if  we  are  to  have  such  a  program  it 
should  be  drawn  up.  introduced,  and 
debated  on  its  own  merits.  It  should 
not  be  foisted  off  on  this  Congress  and 
on  the  public  by  hacking  up.  amending. 


and  distorting  a  bill  designed  to  meet  a 
limited  and  specific  problem.  It  is  with 
an  eye  toward  eliminating  some  of  the 
more  serious  Inequities  and  unjustifiable 
provisions  of  these  laws  that  I  am  pro- 
posing the  following  changes: 

XLIMINATX     ONl-HAU     0»     NATIONAL     AVZSAGS 
CONTMBUTION    RATS 

First  of  all.  my  bill  would  eliminate  the 
one-half  of  national  contribution  rate  as 
an  alternative  basis  for  computing  the 
"local  contribution  rate."  At  present, 
the  local  school  district  can  \ise  as  its 
"local  contribution  rate"  any  one  of  three 
different  figures — the  amount  spent  per 
pupil  from  local  revenue  sources  in  "gen- 
erally comparable"  school  districts  with- 
in the  State,  one-half  of  the  State  aver- 
age per  pupil  cost,  or  one-half  of  the  na- 
tional average  per  pupil  cost  In  the 
continental  United  States. 

This  latter  alternative  should  be  elimi- 
nated since — 

Such  a  rate  bears  no  reasonable  relation  to 
the  revenue  losses  or  financial  burdens  oc- 
casioned for  a  particular  school  district  by 
Federal  property  tax  exemption.  Its  effect. 
Indeed.  Is  a  Federal  payment  of  the  full  cost 
per  "A"  category  pupil  to  many  school  dis- 
tricts which  receive  In  addition  substantial 
State  aid  for  these  same  pupils.  (Statement 
of  Francis  Keppel.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, before  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Education.  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  Apr.  2,  1963.) 

The  original  purpose  behind  the  one- 
half  of  national  average  contribution 
rate  was  to  make  the  payments  to  school 
districts  throughout  the  nation  more 
nearly  equal  Before  the  amendment, 
there  was  a  very  wide  discrepancy  among 
payments  to  school  districts  in  different 
States.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
Federal  payments  were  based  on  local 
contribution  rates,  and  in  States  where 
the  State  contribution  to  education  was 
high,  the  local  rates  were  low,  and  vice 
versa.  It  was  felt  by  many  to  be  In- 
equitable for  a  State  which  contributed 
highly  to  education  to  be  penalized  by 
the  terms  of  the  act.  Again,  however, 
the  present  act  is  being  confused  with  a 
program  of  general  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. 

As  was  said  by  Elliot  L.  Richardson, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  1958: 

The  relevant  measure  Is  that  amount  which 
win  put  the  school  district  In  the  same  sit- 
uation as  other  school  districts  in  the  State. 

The  purpose  of  Public  Laws  815  and 
874  is  to  alleviate  the  burden  caused  by 
Federal  activities;  Its  purpose  Is  not  to 
equalize  the  quality  of  American  educa- 
tion or  to  provide  a  gratuitous  boon  to 
fortunate  school  districts.  This  sunend- 
ment  would  save  $17  million. 
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RXDUCnON    OF    PATMINTS    FOR    S  (B)     "OXTT" 
CHILDRXN 

The  second  change  would  provide  that, 
in  a  situation  where  the  parents  work 
on  tax-exempt  Federal  property  but  Uve 
in  a  school  district  other  than  the  district 
in  which  the  property  is  located,  pay- 
ment for  each  child  would  be  reduced 
from  50  to  25  percent  of  the  local  con- 
tribution rate.  Under  the  existing  laws, 
all  "B"  category  pupils  are  compensat- 
ed for  at  the  50-percent  rate,  whether  the 
Federal  property  is  located  within  or 


without  the  district  of  residence.  Yet. 
it  Is  obvious  that  the  burden  is  greater 
in  the  one  case  than  In  the  other. 

When  both  the  Federal  property  and 
the  residence  are  in  the  same  school  dis- 
trict— the  B  "in"  pupils— school  revenue 
per  "B"  pupil  Is  cut  one-half  by  reason 
of  the  Federal  property  tax  exemption — 
retaining  the  other  one-half  which 
comes  from  the  residential  property.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  Federal  prop- 
erty is  located  outside  the  district  of  resi- 
dence, there  is  no  reduction  due  to  Fed- 
eral tax  exemption.  In  many  States, 
however,  the  contribution  to  local  school 
districts  from  State  tax  funds  is  fairly 
substantial.  Tax-exempt  Federal  prop- 
erty located  anywhere  in  the  State  would 
reduce  this  State  contribution  to  the  lo- 
cal district.  To  compensate  for  this  re- 
duction, this  bill  does  not  entirely  elimi- 
nate payments  for  B  'out"  pupils,  but 
rather  provides  that  they  will  be  com- 
pensated for  at  a  rate  of  25  percent  of 
the  local  contribution  rate. 

In  addition,  if  payments  were  reduced 
when  the  Federal  Installation  is  not  in 
the  school  district,  there  would  be  an  in- 
centive to  consolidate  school  districts,  a 
procedure  generally  supported  by  educa- 
tors and  others  who  have  concerned 
themselves  with  the  problems  of  the 
American  school  system.  This  amend- 
ment would  save  $52,411,662. 

THREE    PERCENT    ABSORPTION    REQUIREMENT 

A  third  change  would  revive  the  3-per- 
cent absorption  requirement.    In  Public 
Law  874.  as  It  stood  In  1951.  It  was  pro- 
vided  that   the  school   district   should 
absorb  a  number  of  federally  connected 
students  equal  to  3  percent  of  average 
dally  attendance,  the  theory  being  that 
the  Federal  installation  brings  certain 
benefits  to   the   district   which  should 
offset  to  a  certain  extent  the  burden 
caused  by  the  federally  connected  pupils. 
Implementation   of   this   provision  was 
postponed  for  a  year  In  order  to  give 
the  local  school  districts  time  to  prepare 
for  Its  effects.    Yet,  when  It  came  time 
to  put  this  section  of  the  law  into  effect, 
the  opposition  of  school  district  super- 
intendents throughout  the  country  was 
loud  and  vocal,  since  It  would,  of  course, 
cut  down,  or  In  some  cases  eliminate, 
their  allotment.    As  a  result,  the  provi- 
sion was  again  postponed  and  eventually 
eliminated.    In  its  place,  it  was  provided 
that  there  should  be  a  3-percent  eligi- 
bility   rather   than    an    absorption    re- 
quirement.     Thus,    a    school    district 
would  receive  payment  for  all  federally 
connected  pupils  as  soon  as  their  num- 
ber reached  3  percent  of  all  pupils  in 
average  daily  attendance.     This  provi- 
sion Is  both  Inequitable  In  Its  effect  and 
unjustifiable   in   terms  of   the   original 
purpose  of  the  laws.     U  is  inequitable 
m  that  a  district  which  has  3  percent 
federally  connected  pupils  is  compen- 
sated for  all  of  them,  while  a  district 
with  2.99  percent  receives  no  help  at  all. 
What  has  been  done,  in  effect,  is  to  elim- 
inate   the    absorption    requirement    In 
some  cases  and  retain  it  in  others.    If 
the    absorption    requirement    were    re- 
vived, this  inequitable  situation  would 
be  remedied. 

The  provision  is  unjustifiable,  since  it 
fails  to  take  into  accoimt  the  benefits 


which  a  Federal  installation  brings  to  a 
community.  In  the  words  of  M.  L.  Reese, 
county  manager,  Montgomery  County, 
Md.,  testifying  In  1958  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare: 

The  loss  of  assessable  base  resulting  from 
Incoming  Federal  Installations  Is,  to  a  great 
extent,  offset  by  a  general  tendency  of 
stimulation  to  local  commerce  and  area  prop- 
erty values. 

Reviving  the  3 -percent  absorption  re- 
quirement would  recognize  these  bene- 
fits. This  amendment  would  save 
$44,111,023. 

ELIMINATION  OP  PAYMENTS  UNDER  PUBLIC 
LAW  874  WHEN  PRESCRIBED  ELIGIBILPTT  CON- 
DITIONS ARK  NOT  Mrr 

A  further  provision  of  my  bill  would 
eliminate  the  so-called  Purtell  amend- 
ment. This  amendment,  approved  In 
1958,  provided  that  a  school  district  that 
has  met  the  3  percentr— or  6  percent — 
eligibility  requirement  In  any  year  but 
fails  to  meet  the  requirement  in  the  next 

2  succeeding  years  Is  still  eligible  for  pay- 
ment for  the  actual  number  of  federally 
connected  children  In  average  daily  at- 
tendance in  the  school  district  the  first 
year,  and  for  50  percent  of  such  payment 
the  second  year.  This  is  designed  to 
lessen  the  strain  on  the  school  budget 
which  would  result  from  a  sudden  elim- 
ination of  Federal  funds.  With  a  3- 
percent  absorption  requirement  substi- 
tuted for  the  present  3  percent  eligibility 
requirement,  such  as  phasing  out  would, 
of  course,  no  longer  be  necessary.  The 
school  district  would  only  be  receiving 
payments  for  those  students  in  excess  of 

3  percent,  not  for  all  students  or  for 
none  as  at  present. 

Yet.  even  if  the  3  percent  eUglblllty 
requirement  were  to  be  continued,  the 
Purtell  amendment  could  not  be  justi- 
fied. According  to  L.  G.  Derthick,  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  testifying  on 
June  9,  1959,  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor: 

This  amendment  Is  manifestly  discrimina- 
tory as  respects  a  school  district  which  barely 
meets  the  3  percent  condition  of  eligibility 
in  a  given  year  and  barely  falls  to  meet  that 
condition  In  a  subsequent  year,  as  against 
another  school  district  which  barely  faUs 
to  meet  such  eligibility  condition  In  either 
year. 

Furthermore: 

Such  phasing  out  of  Federal  payment  Is 
unnecessary  since  section  3(f)  of  the  law 
permits  a  1-year  continuance  of  payments 
in  the  case  of  a  decrease  In  the  number  of 
federally  connected  children  for  which  a 
school  district  had  reasonably  prepared  In 
anticipation  of  eligibility  for  Federal  pay- 
ment when  such  decrease  Is  due  to  a  cessa- 
tion In  Federal  activities.  (Statement  of 
Francis  Keppel,  Commissioner  of  Education, 
before  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  Apr.  2.  1963.) 

Thus,  the  Federal  Government  would 
aid  the  local  school  district  only  when 
the  need  Is  a  direct  Federal  responsi- 
bility. Again,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  this  is  not  a  general  Federal  aid  to 
education  program  based  on  need  but, 
rather,  it  is  a  limited  program  to  fulfill 


a  specific  Federal  responsibility.     This 
amendment  would  save  $528,467. 

INCLUSION    or   THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

My  bill  also  contains  a  provision  which 
would  make  the  District  of  Columbia 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  impacted 
area  school  aid.  There  is  no  logical  or 
equitable  reason  for  not  treating  the 
District  on  the  same  basis  as  other  States, 
territories,  and  possessions.  In  fact,  the 
Federal  Government  hsis  a  more  obvious 
and  immediate  responsibility  for  educa- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia  than  in 
any  other  jurisdiction.  This  community 
should  and  could  be  a  showcase  of  edu- 
cational and  social  advancement.  With- 
out prompt  corrective  action,  it  may  well 
become  a  shambles.  Adequate  financial 
support  for  the  public  schools  of  the 
District  is  the  most  vital  requirement  for 
corrective  action. 

The  District  participates  in  the  bene- 
fits of  virtually  all  other  Federal  pro- 
grams in  the  field  of  education,  including 
the  Vocational  Education  Acts,  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  and  other 
major  legislation.  The  only  rationale 
for  not  Including  the  District  In  Im- 
pacted area  aid  is  that  it  receives  a  gen- 
eral Federal  payment.  This  is  not 
persuasive  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  payment  is  for  general  budgetary 
purposes  and  is  made  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  Washington  is  our  National 
Capital,  whereas  impacted*  aid  is  specif- 
ically directed  to  education  in  areas  in 
which  Federal  activity  creates  a  heavy 
burden  on  schools.  In  terms  of  Public 
Laws  815  and  874,  Washington,  D.C.,  Is 
one  of  the  most  heavily  impacted  areas 
in  the  Nation.  About  43  percent  of  all 
property  in  the  District  Is  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  fact,  employment  of  parents  of 
public  school  children  on  Federal  prop- 
erty located  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  the  basis  for  Federal  payments 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  school  districts 
In  nearby  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Yet 
the  same  employment  on  the  same  tax- 
exempt  liroperty  by  a  parent  who  resides 
In  the  District  does  not  yield  one  penny 
to  the  public  schools  of  the  District. 

Surely  the  relationship  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  District  is  not  re- 
markably different  from  its  position  with 
respect  to  Wake  Island,  Guam,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands,  all  of  which  participate 
In  the  Impacted  area  school  aid  pro- 
grams. 

These    arguments   for   Including    the 
District,   based  upon  considerations  of 
equity,  would  be  vaUd  even  If  the  Fed- 
eral payment  to  the  District  were  ade- 
quate.   The  fact,  however.  Is  that  the 
Federal  payment  is  grossly  Inadequate. 
The  administration  this  year  recog- 
nized the  Inadequacy  of  this  payment 
and  recommended  that  It  be  increased 
to  a  level  of  $61.8  milUon  annually,  or 
neariy  double  the  rate  for  fiscal  year 
1963     However,  $50  million  has  been  ap- 
proved for  fiscal  year  1964.    While  this 
figure  represents  a  substantial  increase 
over  previous  years,  It  Is  stUl  an  Inade- 
quate amount.  ^  ^^\ 
Clearly,  If  the  schools  of  the  District 
are  to  receive  the  Increased  financial 
support  that  they  so  desperately  need, 
they  must  look  to  a  source  other  than 
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the  Federal  payment.  PubUc  Law  874t 
which  would  provide  annual  payment* 
to  the  District  of  about  $4  million.  \b  one 
such  source. 

Purthermore,  statistics  show  that  th^ 
District  has  experienced  a  slight  decline 
in  total  population  but.  at  the  same  tima. 
has  had  an  enormous  Increase  In  the 
numbers  of  schoolchildren  In  the  public 
schools.  Bare  statistics  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story,  however,  of  the  flight  df 
wealth  to  the  suburbs  coupled  with  the 
continued  influx  of  socially  underprlvif 
leged  families  into  the  heart  of  thfe 
capital.  The  children  of  these  familiee 
require  far  more  extensive  services  and 
far  more  intensive  effort  from  our  schools 
than  do  those  children  of  more  fortunatp 
families.  These  children  are  just  als 
much  a  part  of  the  reality  of  Amerlc*. 
and  of  the  hopes  we  have  for  the  future, 
as  are  those  of  more  fortunate  backh 
gro\md.    They  deserve  our  best  effort*. 


Even  if  the  attention  of  the  whole  world 
were  not  focused  upon  Washington.  D.C.. 
our  responsibility  toward  the  children  of 
our  Capital  would  be  the  same.  This  Is 
the  one  Federal  responsibility  of  educa- 
tion which  is  undisputed,  and  which  we 
must  discharge  with  honor. 
TO  rtiyrm  th«  redtjction  or  statk  patmknt 

TO   IMPACTED  SCHOOL   DISTKICTS 

Finally,  there  are  a  number  of  States 
that  reduce  the  local  school  district's 
entitlement  from  State  funds  when  these 
local  districts  receive  aid  under  the  im- 
pacted areas  program.  The  State  of 
California  is  the  best  example  of  this. 
Under  California  law.  60  percent  of  the 
funds  received  by  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts under  Public  Law  874  are  consid- 
ered to  be  "local  resources."  Since  the 
State  contribution  to  the  local  school 
district  is  based  on  the  local  resources  of 
the  district,  this  provision  has  the  effect 
of  cutting  down  the  State  contribution 


to  the  local  district  by  an  amount  equal 
to  60  percent  of  their  entitlement  under 
Public  Law  874.  As  a  result,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  not  only  aiding  the 
impacted  school  district,  but  may  be  pro- 
viding a  form  of  general  aid  to  education 
in  the  State  if  the  State  funds  that 
would  have  been  available  to  the  Im- 
pacted school  districts  if  they  had  re- 
ceived no  Federal  payments  are  used  for 
other  educational  purposes  in  the  State. 

My  bill  provides  that  Public  Law  874 
payments  to  the  local  school  district  are 
to  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to 
the  reduction  in  the  State  entitlement. 
The  State  would  thus  be  deterred  from 
reducing  its  payment  to  federally  im- 
pacted school  districts. 

I  firmly  believe  that  if  these  changes 
in  the  impacted  areas  legislation  are 
adopted,  a  long  step  will  have  been  taken 
toward  making  these  laws  both  more 
equitable  and  more  In  line  with  their 
original  purpose. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA 

Monday,  September  30,  1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  John  Wynn  Myers,  DX)..  Wasl 
ington  Street  Methodist  Church,  Alex- 
andria. Va..  offered  the  following  prayeij: 

Our  gracious  and  loving  Father,  ^e 
stand  before  Thee  this  day.  at  the  thresh- 
old of  another  week.  We  praise  Th^ 
for  Thy  creation  and  our  own  place  Of 
service  among  Thy  people.  This  new 
day  is  given  us  full  of  promise  and  with- 
out blemish.  It  is  ours  for  all  the  good 
we  might  do  in  Thy  name.  j 

Here  in  Washington  we  sense  Thty 
presence  in  peculiar  fashion.  We  txio^i 
Thou  art  present  with  the  Congresi. 
The  eyes  of  all  the  Nation  are  set  upon 
Thy  work  done  here.  Across  the 
crowded  ways  we  hear  the  cries  of  our 
brother's  need.  In  haunts  of  wretched- 
ness we  see  Thy  tears  revealed.  The 
challenge  of  our  unfinished  task  is  ev«r 
before  us. 

Grant  to  each  of  us  Uie  wisdom  to  know 
what  is  right. 

Amidst  the  multitude  of  so  many  de- 
mands may  we  know  where  our  fir^t 
energies  belong.  Beyond  the  pet^y 
claims  of  selfish  men  may  we  hear  Thy 
call  and  may  we  learn  to  do  those  serv- 
ices which  render  the  largest  good  to  the 
most  people.  ! 

To  these  Thy  chosen  representatives,  t) 
Lord,  give  special  blessing  and  endow- 
ment. May  they  possess  a  wisdom  and 
an  understanding  come  from  Thee.  As 
they  work  this  day.  may  they  possess  the 
strong  sense  of  Thy  abiding  presence  tn 
their  midst.  Grant  to  them  a  peace  of 
mind  and  heart  that  comes  when  mem 
know  that  they  have  done  their  best. 

These  things  we  ask  that  this  Nation 
and  Thy  people  may  be  blessed  and  Thy 
name  may  be  glorified  and  honored 
throughout  all  the  land.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedii\gs  <if 
Thursday.  September  26.  1963,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  coiif  erence  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  5555)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  increase 
the  rates  of  basic  pay  for  members  of 
the  uniformed  services,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
5888)  entitled  "An  act  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  flsctd  year  ending 
Jime  30.  1964,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  messaige  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  8. 12. 21. 37,  and  56  to  the  fore- 
going bill. 

"ALONE  NO  LONGER."  BY  STANLEY 
STEIN 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
what  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  moving 
and  courageous  stories  ever  published.  I 
refer  to  the  book  "Alone  No  Longer," 
written  by  Stanley  Stein,  a  patient  in  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Hospital  at 
Carville,  La.,  and  a  dear  personal  friend 
of  mine. 

Mr.  Stein's  book  is  a  composite  of 
many  stories  about  people  at  the  hospital 
who  suffer  from  Hansen's  disease,  one  of 
whom  is  himself,  and  in  the  process  of 
telling  these  stories  the  author  also  pre- 


sents an  authoritative  discussion  of  the 
disease  and  the  care  and  treatment  of 
those  who  are  afflicted  by  it. 

Speaking  to  you  as  one  who  has  con- 
siderable layman's  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  subject-matter.  I  want  to  observe 
here  that  it  is  indeed  unfortunate  that 
Hansen's  disease  is  still  most  generally 
referred  to  as  "leprosy"  and  that  the 
victims  of  this  malady  continue  to  be 
labeled  "lepers." 

In  all  the  annals  of  history  there  Is 
recorded  no  more  terrible  chapter  of 
mankind's  inhumanity  to  man  than  in 
the  accounts  of  the  treatment  of  those 
afflicted  with  leprosy,  or  Hansen's  disease. 
The  stipma  attached  to  the  disease  is  al- 
most worse  than  the  affliction  Itself  and 
dates  back  even  before  the  Middle  Ages. 

How  regrettable  it  Is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
even  in  this  age  of  compassion,  the  think- 
ing and  the  attitudes  of  the  general 
public  about  this  malady  have  not  mate- 
rially changed. 

I  have  visited  the  hospital  at  Carville 
on  numerous  occasions,  have  participated 
in  various  programs  there,  and  have 
mingled  freely  with  the  people — patients 
and  hospital  personnel  alike — and  I  have 
always  felt  completely  safe  and  have  en- 
joyed my  associations  there  to  the  fullest 
extent.  Doctors  and  nurses  at  "Car- 
ville"— more  accurately  described  as  U.S. 
Marine  Hospital  No.  66 — which  is  the 
only  so-called  "leprosarlxom"  in  the 
United  States,  observe  only  common  pre- 
cautions, and  none  has  ever  contracted 
the  malady. 

No  one  knows  exactly  how  Hansen's 
disease  is  transmitted,  or  how  long  the 
incubation  period — except  that  it  must 
be  quite  long — but  the  disease  is  com- 
monest in  warm  climates.  The  fact  that 
there  are  only  a  few  hundred  patients  at 
Carville  is  further  evidence  that,  fortu- 
nately, relatively  few  people  ever  con- 
tract the  bacillus. 

Until  comparatively  recent  years  the 
disease  was  dealt  with  on  the  basis  that  it 
was  "incurable."  Now,  however,  the 
relatively  new  sulphone  drugs  show  great 
promise  of  eventual  cure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend  Stanley  Stein, 
the  author  of  "Alone  No  Longer,"  has 


been  a  patient  at  the  Hansen's  disease 
hospital  in  Louisiana  for  the  past  32 
years.  He  has  been  blind  for  the  past  19 
years,  but  his  indomitable  courage  has 
not  been  dampened.  He  foimded.  short- 
ly after  his  arrival,  and  is  still  the  editor 
of.  the  Carville  Star,  the  hospital  bi- 
monthly newspaper,  which  has  done  so 
much  to  revise  the  treatment  of  the  dis- 
ease from  which  he  suffers  and  the  atti- 
tude relative  to  the  afflicted  patients,  by 
disseminating  accurate  information  and 
counteracting  misinformation  about 
what  is  probably  the  least  understood 
and  most  exaggerated  complaint  affect- 
ing mankind.  The  Star  today  has  a 
circulation  of  more  tiian  15.000  in  60 
countries  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Stein  has  written  what  is  surely  a 
great  and  permanent  book.  I  hope,  sin- 
cerely, that  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
read  it. 

Excellent — a  light  that  dispels  gloom — 

The  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
said  of  "Alone  No  Longer." 

Dr.  Gteorge  Woodbury  wrote  in  the  Re- 
port: 

More  than  anything  else,  "Alone  No  Long- 
er" is  a  saga  of  uncouaclous  courage,  per- 
sistence in  the  face  of  dreadful  odds,  and 
high  good  humor.  ^ 

Columnist  Hermann  Deutsch  com- 
mented in  the  New  Orleans  States  and 
Item: 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  craftsmanship  It  la 
a  superb  Job.  First  page  to  last,  there  Isn't 
a  line  of  mawkish  sentimentality.  The  story 
development  Is  excitingly  done,  almost 
breathlessly  so  in  spots.  *  *  *  to  a  large  de- 
gree "Alone  No  Longer"  Is  startllngly  frank  In 
the  honesty  of  Its  revelatory  narrative  •  •  • 
and  is  well  worth  perusing  for  the  sheer  ex- 
citement It  conveys  to  the  reader. 

Said  Newsday.  Garden  City.  N.J.: 

This  is  a  powerful  plea  for  intelligent  un- 
derstanding. •  •  •  The  book  Lb  tightly  packed 
with  information,  not  the  least  being  that  90 
percent  of  the  world's  population  is  inunune 
to  the  disease  which,  at  Its  worst,  is  only 
"very  slightly  contagious."  "Alone  No 
Longer"  is  must  reading  for  all. 

Mr.  Stein's  book  was  described  by  the 
Brownwood  (Tex.)  Bulletin  {is  "the  story 
of  a  man  who  refused  to  be  one  of  the 
Uving  dead." 

There  have  been  scores  of  such  re- 
views. Mr.  Speaker,  since  "Alone  No 
Longer"  was  published  last  June  by  Funk 
ii  Wagnalls  Co.,  Inc.  Among  the  publi- 
cations reviewing  the  book  have  been 
the  Opelousas  (La.)  Daily  World,  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  the  New 
York  Times — western  edition — Kirkus 
(N.Y.)  Bulletin,  Publishers'  Weekly,  and 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  which 
said: 

This  book  is  as  much  a  testimony  to  the 
personal  courage  of  a  single  human  being  as 
it  is  a  strong  reminder  that  it  takes  society 
a  long  time  to  be  disabvised  of  superstition 
and  prejudice. 

Also,  the  Wichita  Falls  (Tex.)  Times: 

An  inspiring  book,  a  testimonial  to  the 
effectiveness  of  one  dedicated  man's  efforts. 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times: 

In  addition  to  being  an  exciting  and  mov- 
ing life  story  of  a  fine,  philosophic  man,  this 
book  is  a  stirring  and  eloquent  plea  for 
understanding. 
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The  Indianapolis  Star: 
His  story  is  a  heartening  record  of  heroic 
determination. 

The  Saturday  Review  Syndicate,  and 
the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Sunday  Advo- 
cate, which  concluded  a  comprehensive 
review  with  this  comment : 

The  Carville  hospital  is  richer  as  a  resxilt 
of  Stanley  Stein  having  been  sent  there. 
Sufferers  from  Hansen's  disease  the  world 
over  are  better  off  than  they  were  in  the 
A&jK  before  Stanley  Stein.  And,  readers  of 
"Alone  No  Longer"  will  be  grateful  for  the 
existence  of  Stanley  Stein.  •  •  •  As  his 
story  unfolds,  the  reader,  no  doubt,  will  be 
shocked  at  society's  cruelty  to  its  members. 
But  when  it  seems  despair  will  overtake  hope, 
Stein's  writing  reflects  the  calm  of  one  who 
has  lived  long,  seen  much  and  perhaps  un- 
derstood even  more  In  his  blind  years.  That 
understanding  he  has  passed  along  to  his 
fellow  men  in  this  volume. 

Also,  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press-Register: 
An  absorbing,  informative  and  sometimes 
shocking  book. 

Drug  Topics,  the  Chicago  Sim-Times, 
and  the  Christian  Herald  of  New  York 
City,  in  which  Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling,  edi- 
tor, wrote : 

This  Is  the  profoundly  moving  story  of  a 
man  who  discovered  he  was  a  leper  but  who 
refused  to  be  one  of  the  "living  dead."  No 
volume  that  I  have  ever  read  has  dealt  more 
intimately,  more  honestly,  yes,  and  more  con- 
vincingly, with  an  Impossible  subject.  Some- 
thing more  than  loneliness  disappears,  the 
loneliness  of  what  through  the  centuries  has 
been  a  repulsive  horror,  too,  when  this  book 
is  finished.  But  with  the  dlsapp>earance  of 
loneliness  comes  a  new  birth  of  hope  with  a 
challenge  to  participate  in  one  of  mankind's 
great  moral  and  physical  adventures. 

Call  it  Hansen's  disease  or  "leprosy."  as 
you  may  choose,  but  the  fact  is  no  longer 
greater  than  the  ctire.  and  in  this  book  the 
promise  of  healing  is  like  a  trumpet  over  the 
sad  ages. 

Columnist  Pie  Dufour  of  the  New  Or- 
leans States  and  Item  concluded  an  ex- 
tensive review  with  this  observation : 

"Alone  No  Longer"  is  a  human  document 
of  honesty,  sincerity,  and  sublime  co\irage. 
It  deserves  to  be  a  best  seller. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  following  up  these  re- 
marks, it  is  my  wish  to  reiterate  several 
large  facts  which  are  a  constant  part  of 
Mr.  Stein's  text:  The  word  "leper"  is  a 
hateful,  misused,  and  vmnecessary  one; 
"leprosy,"  or  Hansen's  disease,  is  not 
very  contagious — far  less  than  tubercu- 
losis, for  instance;  the  disease  translated 
as  leprosy  in  the  Bible  is  obviously  not 
the  Hansen's  disease  of  today;  Hansen's 
disease  is  not  of  venereal  origin,  and 
fingers  and  toes  do  not  "drop  off." 

Another  point  which  I  wish  to  empha- 
size is  that  Stanley  Stein  saw  the  hos- 
pital at  Carville  change — and  was  highly 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
changes — from  a  filth-ridden,  igno- 
rance-driven institution,  where  patients 
were  treated  as  criminals,  and  where  to 
enter  the  gate  meant  a  one-way  ticket 
to  a  living  death,  to  a  clean,  modem 
hospital,  where  patients  are  treated  in- 
telligently and,  in  an  increasing  number 
of  cases,  eventually  discharged,  where 
patients  are  now  rightfully  permitted  to 
vote  and  otherwise  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  full  citizenship,  and  where  the  gates 
swing  open  both  ways. 


I  shall  ever  be  grateful,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that,  as  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  have 
been  able  to  contribute  in  at  least  a 
small  measure  to  the  betterment  of  con- 
ditions at  UJS.  Marine  Hospital  No.  66. 
and  I  shall  continue  to  work  toward 
providing  sufficient  funds  to  help  im- 
prove the  lot  of  these  temporarily  un- 
fortunate citizens.  And,  my  sense  of  ap- 
preciation to  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  frcxn  Rhode  Is- 
land. John  Fogarty,  is  deep  and  endur- 
ing. As  chairman  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Subcc«nmittee  handling  the 
money  bill  for  the  Departments  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  he  has 
endeavored  to  assure  for  the  hospital  at 
Carville  as  nearly  as  possible  the  meas- 
ure of  support  that  it  so  clearly  deserves 
but  which,  unfortunately,  until  com- 
paratively recent  years  was  not  made 
available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  as 
many  Americans  as  can  do  so,  when  in 
the  Carville.  La.,  area — near  Baton 
Rouge — will  avail  themselves  of  the  op- 
portimity  of  visiting  the  hospital  and 
meeting  some  of  their  fellow  citizens 
there,  who  on  the  whole  are  people  of 
exceptional  moral  strength  and  integ- 
rity. 


PROVIDING  CONGRESS  WITH 
INfORMATION 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress 
is  again  confronted  with  the  case  of  a 
veteran  Federal  employee  who  is  appar- 
ently being  fired  for  providing  Congress 
with  information  which  it  has  every 
right  to  know. 

I  speak  of  Otto  F.  Otepka.  a  48-ye«u*- 
old  lawyer  and  former  chief  of  the  evalu- 
ation division  of  the  State  Department's 
security  section. 

Otepka  has  been  served  with  a  notice 
of  charges  that  he  provided  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Committee  with  infor- 
mation in  violation  of  State  Department 
policy  to  refuse  to  produce  such  records. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  latest  attanpt  to  de- 
prive the  Congress  of  information,  which 
may  well  be  vital  to  the  security  of  this 
Nation  is  an  outrage,  and  I  am  today 
writing  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  de- 
manding full  details,  including  the  names 
of  all  the  principals  involved. 


CHIEF  JUSTICE  WARREN:    A  TRIB- 
UTE ON  THE  lOTH  ANNIVEFISARY 
OF  HIS  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  SU- 
PREME COURT 
Mr.   CORMAN.    Mr.   Speaker.  I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks.    

Mr,    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

California?  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  todajr 
marks  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  ap*- 
pointment  of  Chief  Jiiatice  Earl  Warren 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  In  recognition 
of  this  event,  the  State  bar  of  Califomin 
honored  him  at  its  36th  annual  meeting: 
being  held  last  week  in  San  Francisco. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  appropriate  we  honor 
Chief  Justice  Warren.  In  the  comparat- 
tively  short  time  since  his  appointmemt 
to  the  Court  by  President  Eisenhowef, 
he  has  established  a  record  which  wijl 
surely  cause  us  to  rank  him  among  th|B 
outstanding  Chief  Justices  in  our  histors^. 
In  the  tradition  of  our  great  Justices,  hje 
has  steadfastly  safeguarded  the  indK- 
vldual  liberties  which  the  American  Conf- 
stitution  guarantees.  He  has  endeavored 
to  see  the  watchword  of  the  Court — 
"Equal  Justice  Under  Law" — made  a  livj- 
ing  truth. 

In  his  role  as  Chief  Justice.  Earl  War- 
ren has  delivered  many  notable  opinions 
in  the  area  of  civil  rights.  It  was  hf 
speaking  for  a  unanimous  Court,  whp 
ruled  that  segregated  schools  contradiot 
the  basic  tenets  of  our  Constitution  and 
of  modern  democratic  society.  The  f oroe 
of  this  decision  has  been  extended  t|o 
State  operated  recreational  facilities,  id- 
trastate  transiwrtatlon  and  local  elec- 
tions. 

At  the  last  term.  Chief  Justice  Warreji 
wrote  the  opinions  in  four  cases  whi 
expanded  the  ban  on  segregation  to  pu 
Uc  accommodations  and  public  faciliti 
These  were  landmark  cases  for  they  we 
the  first  sit-in  cases  to  reach  the  Cou 
These  cases  have  now  made  it  clear  th 
State  and  local  governments  may  not 
rectly  or  indirectly  enforce  segregatio 
We   can   be   proud   that   the   Supre 
Court,  under  the  leadership  of  its  prese 
Chief  Justice,  has  eradicated  the  evils 
segregation  from  a  large  segment  of  o 
national  life. 

It  was  Chief  Justice  Warren  who  wro 
the  basic  decision  protecting  the  right  ^f 
citizenship  from  divestment.  Our  citi- 
zenship is  the  most  fundamental  right  \»e 
possess  and  when  lost,  we  are  left  state- 
less and  disgraced  In  the  eyes  of  tfte 
world.  Understandably,  this  right  shoujd 
not  be  withdrawn  except  under  the  motet 
compelling  circiunstances.  Chief  Justice 
Warren's  decision  recognized  this  arid 
held  that  such  a  sanction  Is  penal  in  na- 
ture and  violated  the  eighth  amendment 
prohibition  against  "cruel  and  unu! 
punishment."  In  so  doing,  he  gave  tl 
amendment  a  contemporary  interprei 
tion.  emphasizing  that  by  modern  stani 
ards  of  civilized  treatment  this  sancti 
is  barbarous. 

Events  over  the  past  decade  haj 
shown  legislative  investigations  can  be 
great  danger  to  individual  liberti 
Chief  Justice  Warren  wrote  the  fli 
opinion  curbing  the  abuses  practiced 
some  of  these  committees.  The  opinii 
restricted  the  power  to  Inquire  into  po- 
litical beliefs  and  associations  of  individ- 
uals because  these  subjects  have  a  meas- 
ure of  protection  under  the  first  amend- 
ment, which  stands  as  the  guarantee  [of 
our  freedom  of  speech  and  association. 
Chief  Justice  Warren  has  continued  jto 
play  a  leading  role  in  the  preservation 
of  individual  liberties  from  invasion  by 
arbitrary  and  unreasonable  Investiga- 
tion.  In  the  most  recent  case  decided  by 


the  Court,  the  Chief  Justice  rendered  a 
decision  which  reversed  the  contempt 
conviction  of  a  witness  before  one  com- 
mittee on  the  ground  that  in  dealing  with 
the  witness,  the  committee  had  failed  to 
comply  with  its  own  procedures  and  had 
treated  him  upf airly. 

This  brief  recounting  of  some  of  the 
principal  decisions  written  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren  makes  it  evident  that  he 
possesses  those  qualities  which  make  a 
great  Chief  Justice — a  brilliant  mind, 
strong  leadership  and  an  approach  which 
applies  the  Constitution  in  the  light  of 
the  realities  of  our  modem  world. 

He  has  challenged  passion,  prejudice 
and  intolerance  whether  supported  by 
the  multitude  or  by  extremists  who  wrap 
their  unprincipled  attacks  in  the  mantle 
of  spurious  patriotism.  At  all  times  Chief 
Justice  Warren  has  remsUned  unswerv- 
ing in  his  devotion  to  the  highest  ideals 
of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
of  the  State  Bar  of  California  in  honoring 
Chief  Justice  Warren  on  the  completion 
of  10  years  of  distinguished  service  on 
the  Supreme  Court.  We  are  truly  proud 
of  him  and  hope  that  he  will  continue  to 
serve  on  the  Court  for  many  years  to 
come. 


HON.  LESTER  B.  PEARSON,  PRIME 
MINISTER  OP  CANADA 
Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  Include  an 
address  by  the  Honorable  Lester  B.  Pear- 
son. Prime  Minister  of  Canada. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  was  my  privilege  last  night  to  be 
present  at  the  annual  award  dinner  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews  in  Cleveland  where  the  Hon- 
orable Lester  B  Pearson.  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada,  received  the  National  Human 
Relations  Award  from  the  hands  of  Dean 
Rusk,  our  distinguished  Secretary  of 
State. 

At  this  great  meeting  of  community 
leaders  of  all  faiths,  all  colors,  and  all 
backgrounds,  the  Prime  Minister  deliv- 
ered an  address  which  is  worthy  of  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  us  all. 
Address  bt  thi  Right  Honorabli  Lestkh  B. 
Pearson,  Primk  MiNisnai  or  Canada,  Na- 
tional     CONFDIENCE     OF      CHRISTIANS      AND 

Jrws,  CuEvrLAND,  Ohio,  Septzmbeh  29,  1963 
With  my  deep  personal  gratitude  for  tlie 
honor  conferred  on  me  tonight  go  my  thanks 
for  the  recognition  you  have  also  given  to  my 
country's  efforts  in  promoting  brotherhood 
through  the  Canadian  Council  of  Christians 
and  Jews,  which  Is  affiliated  with  your  own 
conference.  Canadians  Join  in  the  Annual 
Brotherhood  Week  which  you  sponsor,  and 
Canadians,  like  most  peoples  In  our  Western 
world,  appreciate  and  benefit  from  yoxir  pro- 
gram and  your  work. 

The  men  who  founded  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews  35  years  ago 
did  BO  to  combat  forces  of  Intolerance,  racism 
and  bigotry  which  stlU  ttu-eaten,  as  they 
have  always  threatened,  to  divide  and  de- 
stroy free  societies.  Your  founders  also  set 
themselves  a  greater  goal;  that  of  promot- 
ing the  brotherhood  of  man  under  the  father- 
hood of  God,  which  is  the  basic  sacred  teach- 


ing  of   both  the   Christian   and   Jewish   re- 
ligions. 

In  the  period  since  1928.  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews  has  reached 
Its  present  and  acknowledged  position  as  the 
world's  oldest  and  most  effective  organiza- 
tion in  the  field  of  brotherhood. 

It  is  the  nature  of  your  work  that  Its 
success  can  never  be  precisely  measured  at 
any  given  time.  The  process  of  ennobling 
human  emotions  and  reducing  human  evils 
and  weaknesses  defies  measurement.  All  the 
more  so,  because  any  outburst  of  racial  vio- 
lence or  religious  persecution — whether  It  Is 
a  stone  hurled  In  ugliness  at  a  negro  or  a 
sign  painted  In  depravity  on  a  synagogue; 
any  assault  by  evil  men  against  right  and 
reason,  seems,  at  the  time,  to  dominate  our 
view  of  the  state  of  brotherhood.  The 
Immediate  outburst  overshadows  steady 
achievement. 

This,  of  course,  is  unfair  to  the  progress 
toward  brotherhood  made  by  men  of  good 
wtU  and  high  purpose  over  the  years. 
Though  you  may  do  much  by  quiet  endeavor 
to  Improve  human  relations  among  a  million 
men.  one  man  with  paint  or  rock,  or  vicious 
word,  can  hurl  his  hatred  across  the  large 
black  headlines,  and  for  the  moment  blot 
out  all  that  has  been  done. 

You  have  made  ordinary  people,  in  their 
homes  and  their  schools;  in  their  communi- 
ties and  In  their  work,  conscious  of  the 
personal  contribution  they  can  and  must 
make,  through  all  their  human  relations,  to 
better  human  understanding  and  brother- 
hood. It  wUl  only  be  through  this  kind  of 
personal  involvement,  only  by  the  right  re- 
action In  the  hearts  and  lives  of  people,  that 
today's  great  problems,  of  human  rights  and 
social  welfare,  of  freedom,  of  International 
order  and  peace,  will  be  solved. 

The  universal  Ideals  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews  suggest  the 
extension  of  your  brotherhood  crusades  far 
beyond  their  present  bounds.  A  Moslem 
friend  of  mine,  a  former  Foreign  Minister 
of  Pakistan,  once  gave  eloquent  expression 
to  the  concept  of  universality  In  brother- 
hood, when  he  said: 

"Human  brotherhood  Is  universal.  Its 
basis  must  also  be  universal.  Islam  re- 
quires that  our  concept  of  brotherhood 
should  derive  from  our  common  relation- 
ship through  God. 

"Every  one  of  my  fellow  beings  Is  my 
brother,  and  has  a  claim  upwn  the  best  that 
I  have  to  give,  because  he  Ls  a  creature,  a 
servant,  an  ambassador,  of  my  Lord  and 
Maker.  We  are  all  bound  together  by  the 
rope  of  God." 

One  specific  aspect  of  brotherhood  Is  good 
neighborhood:  the  good  neighborhood  of  the 
street,  of  the  city,  of  the  naUon,  and  of 
the  world. 

In  the  realm  of  national  "neighborhood,"  I 
think  first,  of  course,  of  the  United  SUtcs 
and  Canada.  Our  two  countries  have  shown 
the  world  how  to  link  the  neighborhood  of 
geography  with  the  nelghborllness  of  good 
relations.  We  combine  coexistence  with  the 
friendly  cooperation  which  alone  gives  It 
any  creative  meaning. 

This  nelghborllness,  however,  does  not 
mean  that  we  have  no  problems  between  us. 
We  do  not  live  side  by  side  In  good  neigh- 
borhood without  the  difficulties  which  are 
bound  to  crop  up  In  all  human  and  political 
relationships.  We  have  experienced  such 
difficulties  recently,  on  both  sides  of  the 
border.  They  stem  from  measures  taken  by 
one  or  the  other  country,  taken  In  good  faith 
to  protect  Its  own  national  Interests.  Bi^t 
measures  taken  by  one  neighbor  can  at 
times  hurt  the  other.  Such  hurts  and  dif- 
ficulties may  at  times  be  unavoldabls  but 
we  should  keep  them  to  a  minimum.  Only 
with  good  will  and  understanding  on  Doth 
sides,  can  this  be  done. 

Just  as  In  the  work  of  your  conference, 
there   Is  a  lesson  for  the  world  In  brother- 
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hood,  so  In  the  case  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  the  relationship  between  our 
two  countries  should  be  such  as  to  show 
the  world  how  two  free  and  Independent 
nations — ao  widely  different  In  their  power 
and  Influence — can  work  together  without 
fear  on  the  part  of  the  smaller,  or  force  on 
the  part  of  the  larger. 

We  have  our  difficulties,  as  I  have  said, 
and  our  differences,  especially  In  trade  and 
finance.  These  differences  and  difficulties 
are  facts  of  national  and  International  life. 
But  it  Is  evidence  of  maturity  that  we  do  not 
allow  them  to  poison  or  destroy  our  good 
neighborhood. 

The  closest  and  friendliest  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries  are  both  natural 
and  necessary.  Geography,  history,  eco- 
nomics, a  common  dedication  to  freedom  and 
a  resolve  to  protect  It,  combine  to  make  your 
interests  In  the  world  coincide  largely  with 
our  interests.  When  your  economy  Is  de- 
pressed, our  unemployment  Increases.  When 
yoiu  security  Is  weakened,  we  have  cause  for 
fear.  When  freedom  falters  In  the  United 
States,  ours  is  diminished  in  Canada. 

The  contacts  l>etween  our  two  peoples  are 
more  Intimate:  our  Interdependence  more 
compelling,  than  that  between  any  two  coun- 
tries In  the  world. 

This  Is  bound  to  bring  Its  tensions  as  well 
as  Its  opportunities;  tensions  which  are 
sometimes  sharpened  by  the  fact  that  we  dis- 
cuss our  differences  so  openly  and  publicize 
them  so  freely.  A  Canadian  going  to  Wash- 
ington on  Government  business  can.  and 
usually  does.  sp>eak  as  frankly  as  a  Texan, 
and  In  roughly  the  same  accent.  The  same 
holds  true  about  a  visitor  to  Ottawa  from 
across  the  border.  This  sometimes  leads  to 
press  exaggeration  of  a  difference  of  opinion 
m  the  Interest  of  a  good  story;  rows  always 
make  headlines.  It  can  also  lead  to  con- 
sequent public  misunderstanding. 

A  wise  Canadian  commentator  on  United 
States-Canadian  relations,  with  a  distin- 
guished career  In  our  public  service.  Mr. 
John  Holmes,  has  recently,  with  wit  and  per- 
ception, written  and  I  quote: 

"Resistance  to  American  pressures  Is  en- 
demic In  Canada,  but  for  goodness  sake,  in 
an  age  distorted  by  the  kind  of  virus  antl- 
Yankeelsm  rages  within  Pelping  or  Havana 
let's  not  call  the  Canadian  phenomenon  antl- 
Amerlcanlsm.  For  Canadians  as  for  all  the 
Atlantic  peoples,  policies  decided  up)on  In 
Washington  are  so  decisive  that  we  look 
tipon  them  In  a  sense  as  domestic — and  claim 
the  right  to  argue  about  them  vociferously. 
But  we  are  no  more  antl-Amerlcan  than 
those  from  whom  we  get  our  critical  ideas — 
Walter  Lippman  or  Mort  Sahl." 

And  later: 

"We  are  such  unequal  partners,  and  yet 
we  struggle  to  understand  ourselves  through 
the  Inapplicable  cliches  of  equality.  •  •  • 
In  world  politics  we  are  profoundly  unequal 
In  power  and  Influence.  We  struggle  con- 
stantly to  find  formulas  to  define  what  our 
relationship  should  be.  How  much  right 
have  the  powerful  to  prescribe  policy  and 
weaker  partners  to  go  their  own  way?  These 
are  the  dilemmas  which  flutter  the  border 
nowadays,  these  and  the  economic  and  cul- 
tural issues  which  also  spring  from  our  In- 
equality. The  answers  are  elusive:  no  prob- 
lem has  proved  more  Intractable  In  this  age 
than  that  of  defining  an  appropriate  rela- 
tionship between  allies  which  differ  In  pow- 
er." 

That  relationship,  while  as  friendly  as 
ever,  la  bound  to  be  somewhat  less  easy  as 
It  grows  In  Importance  and  complexity. 

There  Is  more  than  economics,  however. 
In  our  relationship — there  Is  a  common  dedi- 
cation to  the  same  human  and  moral  values. 
In  each  of  our  countries  we  are  trying  to 
build  a  society  which  gives  first  place  to  the 
Individual — to  his  needs,  hts  hopes,  his 
rights,  and  his  re«ponslbllltles.  We  often  fall 
short  of  our  objective.     But  the  objective. 


and  the  effort  to  reach  It.  must  remain.  For 
without  the  freedom  that  Is  based  on  the 
Individual  personality,  there  can  be  no  real 
security — or  even  salvation. 

There  Is  no  cause  for  despair,  though  much 
for  concern,  as  we  seek  this  dual  goal  of  free- 
dom and  security. 

Haunted  by  the  sad  memories  and  the 
grim  consequences  of  his  failure  to  live 
peaceably  with  his  fellows,  man  has  many 
times  accepted  as  Inevitable  a  doom  that  he 
has  somehow  managed  to  escape.  We  must 
hope  that,  by  the  slow  progress  of  the  Ideals 
of  brotherhood.  It  will  be  so  again  this  time. 

Tlaere  Is,  In  fact,  more  hope  for  peace  In 
the  world  today  than  yesterday.  But  this  Is 
no  cause  for  premature  rejoicing.  The  in- 
ternational atmosphere  has  Improved.  The 
cold  war  Is  a  little  less  frigid  and  a  little  less 
warlike.     For  that  we  can  be  thankful. 

But  a  better  International  atmosphere  is 
only  a  means  to  an  end,  better  International 
action.  The  test,  therefore,  will  be  In  policy 
and  not  in  perorations. 

It  is  paradoxical  that  the  first  test  has  been 
a  test  ban.  That  test  has  been  met  in  a 
way  which  we  were  assured,  even  a  few 
months  ago  was  impossible,  by  a  ban  ac- 
ceptable to  both  sides.  This  Is  good.  But 
more  difficult  tests  remain  to  be  met  and 
overcome.  Therefore,  we  should  not  go  over- 
board with  optimism  becatise  Mr.  Gromyko 
applauds  Mr.  Kennedy  at  the  United  Nations, 
Instead  of  banging  his  shoe  on  his  desk. 

It  is  essential  to  exploit  every  opportunity 
to  promote  peace  and  security  that  the  bet- 
ter atmosphere  gives  us;  to  show  patience  and 
perseverance  and  good  will.  We  must  do  this 
now,  but  without  any  Illusions;  without 
tlirowing  ovir  caps  in  the  air,  or  our  defenses 
to  the  groxind. 

Wisdom,  understanding,  and  strength  are 
needed  now  as  never  before. 

The  challenges  we  face  have  never  been 
equaled  In  scope  or  Intensity;  never  has  the 
penalty  for  failure  ever  been  so  great. 

There  are  conflicting  cultures  and  phi- 
losophies and  Ideologies,  as  there  always  have 
been,  but  now  the  pressures  and  tensions 
from  their  conflicts  have  the  energy  and 
force  of  our  supersonic  nuclear  age.  Today 
we  can  be  sure  of  only  one  thing;  the  In- 
evitability of  accelerating  change.  The  pace 
of  such  change — the  multiple  revolutions 
and  explosions,  of  nations,  of  knowledge,  of 
population,  of  science — approaches  the  in- 
comprehensible. 

Revolutions  In  political  wills  are  accen- 
tuated by  the  revolutions  In  economic  wants. 
Those  who  strive  to  be  free,  not  llloglcally. 
demand  to  be  fed. 

Yet  as  the  world  echoes  to  the  drumbeat 
of  change,  otur  Inability  to  cope  with  Insistent 
human  demands  In  so  many  places  Increases. 
The  gap  widens  between  the  hungry  and  the 
fed:  between  haves  and  have-nots. 

There  Is  also  a  developing  spiritual  gap  be- 
tween the  protestations  and  the  practices  of 
brotherhood  within  nations,  including  yours 
and  mine. 

As  a  guest  of  the  conference  at  this  par- 
ticular time,  may  I  say  that,  if  I  comment 
on  your  country's  present  racial  problems,  it 
Is  because  they  are  ours  also.  On  an  Issue 
which  your  President  has  described  a  "the 
conflict  between  bigotry  and  the  Holy  Word." 
I  speak  with  human  feeling  but  with  no 
sense  of  national  criticism  or  national  smug- 
ness. 

I  have  no  desire  to  whisper  hesitantly  In 
bland  generalities  nor  any  right  to  shout 
stridently  in  accusation.  For  here,  of  all 
places,  at  a  brotherhood  dinner,  neither 
whispers  nor  shouts  are  needed  to  underline 
the  concern  of  all  of  us  with  the  ugly  chal- 
lenge of  racial  violence — wherever  or  when- 
ever it  appears. 

Racial  problems  are  the  concern  of  ell 
mankind.  When  President  Kennedy  ex- 
presses alarm  over  what  he  has  described 
to    Congress   as    "the   growing   moral   crisis 


in  American  race  relations,"  when'he  makes 
his  earnest  pledge  to  the  United  Nations 
to  end  racial  discrimination,  he  Is  speaking 
to  us  all  and  for  us  all. 

So  it  Is  that  I  can  discuss  racial  dis- 
crimination as  frankly  here,  where  the  prob- 
lem Is  close  and  critical,  as  I  would  In  my 
own  country,  where  it  Is  less  pressing  only 
because  our  situation  Is  different.  Discrim- 
ination and  injustice  and  cruelty  and 
violence  know  no  national  boundary.  So  the 
blind  eye,  the  deaf  ear,  turned  anywhere  to- 
ward any  Injustice,  toward  any  form  or  de- 
gree of  discrimination,  bigotry,  or  prejudice. 
ser^'es  only  to  encourage  evil.  We  must  con- 
demn these  things  wherever  they  appear  and 
whatever  form  they  take.  And  they  take 
many  forms. 

As  long  as  hush-hush  social  discrimina- 
tion remains,  the  roots  of  more  violent  big- 
otry renuiln.  And  as  long  as  the  roots  re- 
main, they  are  a  threat  to  the  principles 
erf  all  true  believers  in  the  Christian  and 
Jewish  Ideal:  the  universal  brotherhood  of 
man. 

I  warn  you,  however,  not  to  seek  for  the  so- 
lutions to  these  problems  in  governmental 
action  alone;  either  national  or  Interna- 
tional. 

Neither  national  governments  nor  a  world 
assembly  can  legislate  hviman  emotions.  The 
Ideals  of  brotherhood  are  not  enforceable. 
There  Is  no  formula  for  making  hvunan  re- 
lations smooth  and  without  friction. 

There  are  serious  limitations  on  what  can 
be  achieved  by  political  action  In  the  area 
of  national  ugliness. 

Governments,  laws,  and  courts,  can  no 
more  put  brotherhood  Into  the  hearts  of  men 
than  the  United  Nations  can  put  brother- 
hood Into  the  hearts  of  nations. 

No  written  law  and  no  mere  declaration — 
no  matter  how  eloquent — can  Insure  good 
behavlcH*  or  create  human  dignity. 

Brotherhood,  and  all  it  stands  for,  be- 
gins in  man's  heart.  If  It  does  not  Uve  there, 
then  you  will  not  be  able  to  Impose  It  by  de- 
cree on  the  family,  the  community,  the  Na- 
tion or  on  humanity. 

This  does  not  mean  that  governments  and 
courts  do  not  have  an  Important  part  to 
play.  They  do.  When  bigots  detect  a  stam- 
mer in  the  voice  of  authority,  they  are  em- 
boldened to  new  outrages.  I  am  not  advo- 
cating political  cowardice  in  the  passing  or 
the  administration  of  antidiscrimination 
laws.  I  urge  only  that  society  guard  against 
expecting  governments  to  insure  freedom. 
azKl  to  control  emotions,  by  statute  alone. 
That  cannot  be  done.  History — littered  with 
the  wreckage  of  high-sounding  declarations 
and  pious  expressions — shows  abundantly 
that  words  alone  are  frail  packages  for 
human  hopes. 

The  rule  and  the  role  of  law.  likewise,  must  | 
not  become  confused  with  the  will  of  man.  | 
Law  must  make  force  Its  servant — not  Ita 
enemy.  Like  government,  it  cannot  achieve 
the  Impossible  but.  backed  by  freemen.  It 
can  help  freemen  to  do  what  you.  In  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
are  doing;  actively  expose  and  combat  prej- 
udice, bigotry,  and  arbitrary  power  where- 
ever  It  Is  found. 

A  great  U.S.  Jurist,  the  late  Judge  Learned 
Hand,  once  put  this  thought  into  noble 
words,  when  he  wrote: 

"I  often  wonder  whether  we  do  not  rest 
our  hopes  too  much  upon  constitutions,  upon 
laws  and  upon  coiu'ts.  These  are  false  hopes; 
believe  me,   these  are  false  hopes. 

"Liberty  (and  brotherhood)  lies  in  the 
hearts  of  men  and  women;  when  It  dies  there, 
no  constitution,  no  law.  no  court,  can  save 
It;  no  constitution,  no  law,  no  court  can 
even  do  much  to  help  It. 

"While  It  lives  there  It  needs  no  constitu- 
tion, no  law.  no  court  to  save  It. 

"What,  then.  U  the  spirit  oX  liberty? 

"I  cannot  define  It;  I  can  only  tell  you 
my  own  faith. 
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"The  aplrit  of  liberty  (and  brotherhooti) 
U  the  spirit  which  Is  not  too  sure  that  it 
U  right;  the  spirit  of  liberty  is  the  spirit 
which  seeks  to  understand  the  minds  of 
other  men  and  women;  the  spirit  of  libetty 
is  the  spirit  which  weighs  their  interests 
alongside  its  own  without  bias. 

"The  spirit  of  liberty  (again,  and  brother- 
hood) remembers  that  not  even  a  sparrow 
falls  to  earth  unheeded;  the  spirit  of  libefty 
Is  the  spirit  of  Him.  who,  near  2,000  ye»rs 
ago,  taught  manlLlnd  that  lesson  it  has  never 
learned,  but  has  never  quite  forgotten;  tl|at 
there  may  be  a  kingdom  where  the  legist 
shall  be  heard  and  considered  side  by  stde 
with  the  greatest." 

I  believe  that  if  today  all  men.  Individual- 
ly and  collectively,  believed,  acted  and  llted 
In  the  spirit  of  those  words — accepting  their 
own  responsibUitiea  toward  humankind.  In- 
stead of  expecting  governments,  courts,  aind 
laws  to  do  all  things — the  great  crusade  for 
the  brotherhood  of  man  would  Indeed  be  jXM- 
slble  of  realization;  if  they  did  that,  the  ea- 
sentlal  values  of  the  civilization  we  ^e 
striving  to  preserve  would  approach  invtil- 
nerabllity — invulnerability  to  attack  fri)m 
without  and  to  erosion  from  within. 

We  may  not  hope  for  more. 
We  dare  not  strive  for  less. 


trt>i 


USING  U.S.  FORCE  TO  REINSTATE 
JUAN  BOSCH  IS  IDIOTIC  AND 
WOULD  RISK  A  COMMUNIST 
TAKEOVER 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  $sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matlter. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  oppose 
the  restoration  of  Juan  Bosch  to  poireT 
because  it  would  be  the  height  of  idiocy 
and  would  risk  the  eventual  Communist 
takeover  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
All  reports  since  the  ouster  of  Bosch  In- 
dicate what  had  been  generally  knoiwn 
but  not  admitted  before — that  Bosch  was 
incapable  of  coping  with  the  county's 
problems,  that  he  fomented  raids  on 
Haiti  to  cover  up  his  own  inadequacies, 
that  he  permitted  the  Communists:  to 
nm  wild,  and  that  his  policies  were  ultra- 
left. 

General  Wessen,  who  helped  spear- 
head the  overthrow,  called  Bosch  a  Com- 
munist and  stated: 

The  way  he  worked  In  the  7  months  he 
was  President  all  seems  to  indicate  thalj  be 
was  a  Communist. 


And  added: 

Bosch  was  warned  on  J\ily  13  that  unttess 
he  changed  his  attitude  about  the  adv£»nce 
of  communism,  the  military  would  take  ac- 
tion. The  situation  went  from  bad  to  wdrse, 
culminating  In  the  overthrow. 

Reports  of  a  Communist  buildup  have 
been  coming  out  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public for  some  time  and  I  have  warjied 
many  times  of  the  Communist  buildup. 
Hal  Hendrix,  the  highly  respected  Latin 
American  news  editor  of  the  Miiuni 
News,  stated  recently  that  the  Commu- 
nists were  making  disturbing  gains  and 
no  effort  was  being  made  to  stop  an 
eventual  Communist  takeover.    On  May 


21,  he  accurately  predicted  that  the  army 
would  serve  an  ultimatum  if  the  Com- 
mimist  buildup  continued.  In  his  May  21 
article,  Hendrix  said: 

There  Is,  unfortunately,  puzzling  evidence 
that  Washington,  which  has  extended  Its 
wholehearted  support  and  praise  to  the 
Bosch  regime,  was  not  being  candidly  ad- 
vised of  the  sustained  Communist  develop- 
ments here  by  U.S.  Ambassador  John  Bart- 
low  Martin. 

Sources  closely  familiar  with  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy  confide  that  full  reports  on 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  have  not  been 
transmitted  by  Ambassador  Martin  to  the 
State  Department  or   to   the  White   House. 

Since  Bosch's  inauguration,  more  than 
150  previously  deported  Communists 
have  been  allowed  to  return  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  many  of  whom  are 
teaching  in  the  Communist-front  school 
called  the  Institute  of  Social  Sciences 
and  Economic  Planning.  Others  have 
Infiltrated  labor  organizations  and  the 
University  of  Santo  Domingo. 

Now  the  far-leftists  in  Latin  America 
are  calling  for  U.S.  action  to  reinstate 
Communist-sympathetic  Bosch.  They 
are  being  joined  by  leftist  supporters  in 
this  country,  including  Teodoro  Moscoso, 
In  charge  of  our  Alliance  for  Progress 
program;  Gonzalo  Faclo.  president  of 
the  OAS.  and  Ambassador  from  Costa 
Rica;  and  the  Ambassadors  of  other  far- 
left  countries  including  El  Salvador  and 
Colombia. 

It  is  interesting  that  these  same  people 
are  the  ones  who  vociferously  object 
when  someone  suggests  stronger  meas- 
ures— short  of  war — to  oust  Communist 
Castro  from  Cuba  because  they  object  to 
usage  of  the  "big  stick"  by  the  United 
States. 

How  swiftly  they  turn  and  ask  for 
intervention  when  one  of  their  far-left 
rulers  is  being  depx)sed. 

It  is  amazing  that  even  a  Member 
of  Congress  should  fall  for  this  and  go 
so  far  as  to  suggest  military  intervention 
to  reinstate  Bosch.  Such  action  would 
be  tantamount  to  using  our  military 
forces  to  put  the  Communists  eventually 
in  control  of  another  Latin  nation. 

Military  coups  have  been  used  for  dec- 
ades to  prevent  Communist  takeovers  in 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States 
even  participated  in  such  a  coup  for  the 
same  purpose  in  Guatemala  in  1954.  We 
cannot  reverse  this  anti -Communist  pol- 
icy in  the  Dominican  Republic  unless  we 
want  to  welcome  a  Communist  takeover. 

I  include  the  four  articles  as  printed 
in  the  Miami  News  on  May  21.  22,  23,  and 
24,  which  called  public  attention  to  the 
Communist  buildup  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 
[Prom  the  Miami  (Pla.)  News,  May  21.  1963) 

Red  Tide  Rising  in  Dominican  Repxjblic 
(By  Hal  Hendrix) 

Santo  Domingo,  De-aNiCAN  Reftjblic. — 
Subtle  and  peaceful  Communist  penetration 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  is  progressing 
with  Incredible  speed  and  efDclency. 

There  is  ample  evidence — ominous  evl- 
(}ence — that  Communist  forces  closely  alined 
with  Cuba  and  the  Kremlin,  aided  by  native 
supporting  leftist  elements,  are  working  both 
openly  and  covertly  to  turn  this  country  into 
a  second  Communist-dominated  bastion  in 
the  Caribbean. 


It  is  not  a  noisy  and  spectaciilar  transition 
such  as  the  world  witnessed  In  Cuba.  It  Is 
being  accomplished  with  considerable  so- 
phistication and  has  managed  so  far  to  use 
a  number  of  weU-meanlng  Americans  and 
Latins  as  dupes. 

Echoes  and  reflections  of  Cuba  in  mid- 1959. 
a  few  months  after  Fidel  Castro  catapulted 
to  power  In  Havana,  are  becoming  Increasing- 
ly audible  and  visible.  Missing  from  the 
Etomlnlcan  scene  are  the  "barbudos,"  Cas- 
tro's bearded  gun  toting  guerrillas,  and  the 
quick  elimination  of  the  organized  armed 
forces  at  the  Castro-tjrpe  execution  walls. 
Otherwise,  many  of  the  sounds  and  sights 
are  alarmingly  similar  to  those  which  punc- 
tuated the  early,  "social  revolution"  days  of 
1959  In  what  has  since  become  a  Communist 
regime  in  Cuba. 

The  transformation  process  is  being  un- 
hampered by  the  often  proclaimed  demo- 
cratic government  of  President  Bosch,  which 
was  Inaugurated  only  2  months  ago  and 
hailed  by  the  U.S.  Government  and  some 
Latin  American  nations  as  a  "champion  of 
democracy." 

Top  officials  and  behind-the-scenes  advis- 
ers In  the  Bosch  government  steadfastly  deny 
that  communism  here  poses  any  real  threat 
or  that  its  Influence  In  Dominican  politics 
and  life  Is  growing. 

These  officials  argue  vigorously  that  after 
31  years  of  dictatorial  rule  by  Rafael  Tru- 
Jlllo  and  a  year  of  council -of -state  govern- 
ment, the  Dominican  Republic  Is  at  last  be- 
coming a  "true  democracy,"  and  that  con- 
trary statements  are  only  the  work  of  last 
year's  election  losers.  However,  behind  this 
smokescreen,  the  government  of  the  Domini- 
can Government  today  Is  slipping  rapidly 
into  Communist  control. 

One  western  diplomat,  familiar  with  the 
Communist  takeover  In  Cuba,  declares  that 
the  situation  here  "Is  moving  10  times  fast- 
er than  It  did  In  Havana,  and  this  has  been 
called  a  'showcase  of  democracy.'  " 

There  is,  unfortunately,  puzzling  evidence 
that  Washington,  which  has  extended  its 
wholehearted  support  and  praise  to  the 
Bosch  regime.  Is  not  being  candidly  advised 
of  the  sustained  Communist  developments 
here  by  U.S.  Ambassador  John  Bartlow 
Martin. 

Sources  closely  familiar  with  the  American 
Embassy  confide  that  full  reports  on  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  here  have  not  been 
transmitted  by  Ambassador  Martin  to  the 
State  Department  or  to  the  White  House. 

And  It  Is  known  that  one  of  Bosch's  key 
advisers,  Rumanian-born  Sasha  Volman.  who 
Is  a  naturalized  U.S.  citizen,  has  a  direct  line 
to  a  Presidential  aid  in  the  White  House  to 
press  the  Bosch  goverment's  position, 
philosophies  and  line.  The  Western  diplo- 
matic colony  here,  apart  from  the  American 
Embassy,  feels  that  Washington  consequently 
Is  getting  a  "snow  Job." 

The  lack  of  accurate  communication  be- 
tween the  American  Embassy  here  and  Wash- 
ington Is  viewed  by  some  responsible  ob- 
servers as  another  echo  of  Havana  In  mld- 
1959,  when  the  U.S.  envoy.  Ambassador 
Philip  Bonsel,  was  bottling  up  significant 
trends  and  developments. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Many  responsible  Dominicans  and  others 
here  fear  that  the  State  Department  and 
White  Hoxise  now  are  similarly  miscalculat- 
ing the  true  Dominican  picture  and  develop- 
ments. 

They  point  out  that  the  deception  taking 
place  in  the  Domlnlclan  Republic  Is  made 
easier  becaxise,  relatively  speaking,  the  his- 
torically troubled  nation  which  shares  the 
turbulent  Island  of  Hlspanola  with  Haiti  hsts 
experienced  a  remarkably  peaceful  period  In 
the  wake  of  the  assassination  of  Dictator 
TruJlUo  2  years  ago  May  30. 

There  was  no  great  bloodbath  after  the 
collapse  of  the  prolonged  one-man  dictator- 
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ship,  even  though  long  pent-up  hatreds  made 
it  susceptible.  The  chances  also  were  en- 
hanced by  the  power  vacutun  which  was 
TruJillCT's  principal  legacy. 

While  a  seven-man  council  of  state  ruled 
the  country  last  year,  an  orderly  and  free 
election  was  held  last  December  and  Bosch 
who  had  spent  more  than  half  his  life  out 
of  the  country  as  a  political  exile,  won  the 
Presidency  as  head  of  the  Dominican  Revolu- 
tionary Party  (PRD). 

It  had  been  expected  that  after  the  death 
of  Trujlllo,  the  Communists  would  move  in 
quickly  to  take  advantage  of  the  anticipated 
chaos  and  confusion.  They  were  only 
moderately  successful  In  their  Infiltration 
schemes. 

Last  fall,  during  the  October  crisis  over 
Soviet  offensive  missiles  and  bombers,  secret- 
ly Implanted  In  Communist  Cuba,  the  ruling 
Dominican  council  of  state  ordered  deporta- 
tion of  known  Communists  under  an  emer- 
gency law. 

COMMIES  DEPOHTED 

A  substantial  number  of  Communists  were 
expelled,  but  the  council  was  somewhat  lax 
In  carrying  out  its  announced  cleanup  of 
known  Red  troublemakers. 

However,  since  President  Bosch's  Inaugura- 
tion, more  than  150  of  the  deported  Com- 
munists have  been  allowed  to  return  home 
and  circulate  freely. 

Some  have  found  government  Jobs.  Others 
are  teaching  In  a  new  Communist-front 
school  called  the  Institute  of  Social  Sciences 
and  Economic  Planning.  Still  others  have 
infiltrated  into  labor  organizations  and  the 
University  of  Santo  Domingo. 

Many  of  the  returning  Communists  came 
from  Cuba.  Others  are  known  to  have  re- 
turned from  Prague.  Some  came  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  various  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries by  way  of  Paris. 

"You  can  bet  your  life  that  these  Com- 
munists Just  aren't  sitting  around  enjoying 
the  sunshine  after  the  trips  to  Havana  and 
E^astern  Europe."  commented  a  responsible 
and  concerned  Dominican  professional  lead- 
er. 

Since  the  Communists  began  returning 
last  March,  the  Bosch  government  had  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  civilian  militia.  Osten- 
sibly this  organization  Is  supposed  to  merely 
be  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  sugarcane 
fields  from  fires.  But  many  observers  here 
point  out  there  Is  no  need  for  fireflghtlng 
vigilantes  to  have  political  Indoctrination 
and  militia-type  drill  instruction. 

There  also  Is  pxizzlement  over  the  need  for 
17,000  of  the  so-called  fire  watchers. 

INFILTRATION    OF    ARMT 

There  are  continuing  reports  that  there 
has  been  some  Communist  Infiltration  In  the 
ranks  of  the  Dominican  army,  especially 
among  the  lower  ranking  officer  corps  and 
enlisted  personnel.  A  similar  toehold  is  sus- 
pected in  the  police  ranks. 

Military  and  police  field  grade  officers  are 
frankly  worried  about  the  visible  Communist 
gains  in  political  and  public  fields — and  the 
lack  of  a  firm  stand  against  It  by  President 
Bosch. 

There  Is  growing  whispered  conversation 
that  the  day  soon  may  be  approaching  when 
the  military  will  demand  that  Bosch  adopt 
a  firm  position  against  the  Communists. 

The  Dominican  business  community  is 
plainly  scared  about  the  Communist  direction 
in  the  country. 

Foreign  Investors  also  are  apprehensive. 
There  has  been  no  new  foreign  investment  in 
the  country  for  the  last  year,  and  the  Bosch 
regime  did  nothing  to  encourage  it  by  driving 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Esso)  out  of  business 
here  shortly  after  taking  office. 

"There  won't  be  10  centavos'  worth  of  new 
investment  In  this  country  until  Bosch 
speaks  out  In  favor  of  Western  policies  and 
against  the  Communists,  especially  against 


Communist  Cuba."  declared  one  Dominican 
business  executive. 

[Prom  the  Miami  (Pla.)  News,  May  22,  1963] 

Red    Setttp   Parallels    Bosch    Rule 

(By  Hal  Hendrix) 

Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic. — 
A  swiftly  developing  Communist  apparatus 
here*  Increasingly  active  since  the  Inaugura- 
tlori  of  what  many  believe  to  be  a  naive 
Bosch  government  2  months  ago,  has 
drafted  a  master  plan  providing  for  creation 
of  a  "parallel  government"  which  would  be 
capable  of  assuming  control  of  the  country, 
In  a  moment  of  crisis. 

Western  diplomats  have  learned  that  copies 
of  the  document  have  been  given  to  Presi- 
dent Juan  Bosch  and  to  Angel  Mlolan,  presi- 
dent of  the  Dominican  Revolutionary  Party 
(PRD).  Bosch  is  the  titular  head  of  the 
PRD. 

One  copy  was  made  available  recently  to  a 
resident  foreign  envoy  after  an  anti-Com- 
munist relative  of  one  of  the  key  Communist 
leaders  sneaked  one  of  the  drafts  from  Its 
place  of  safekeeping  and  had  a  photostatic 
reproduction  made  before  restoring  It. 

The  11-page  document,  called  "Data  and 
Plan  of  Action"  and  dated  March  22,  1963, 
reportedly  was  drafted  by  Rafael  Faxas  Canto, 
one  of  the  well-known  Communists  here. 
Faxas  was  deported  as  a  Communist  sub- 
versive last  fall.  He  returned  here  from 
Communist  Cuba  early  In  March. 

After  a  detailed  financial  analysis  of  the 
United  States  and  Dominican  Republic  Gov- 
ernments, the  document  spells  out  strategy 
and  tactics  for  absorbing  control  of  Indus- 
tries through  workers,  the  agrarian  structure 
through  the  peasants  and  the  professional 
and  Intellectual  elements  of  the  country. 

The  working  Instriunent  would  be  called 
the  Committee  of  Local-National  Liberation. 

"•  •  "we  believe  that  this  is  the  proper 
moment,"  the  document  states  in  its  conclu- 
sions, "the  most  opportune  moment  for  the 
creation  of  that  work  team,  as  well  as  to  cre- 
ate the  infrastructure  organizations  which 
on  a  given  moment  of  crisis  are  capable  of 
assuming  charge  of  the  Government — creat- 
ing now  what  might  be  called  a  parallel  gov- 
ernment. 

"In  part  we  can  accomplish  this  by  using 
as  nuclei  the  thousands  of  committees  and 
subcommittees  (now  In  existence).  In  addi- 
tion to  being  a  functional  structure,  it  would 
permit.  In  time,* the  decentralization  of  power 
and  the  advent  of  a  type  of  self-government 
whose  original  cells  would  be  In  this 
nucleus." 

The  document  stated  that  the  correlation 
of  progressive  forces,  at  this  moment.  Is  for- 
midable. 

"History  Is  on  our  side,"  it  stated.  "The 
strengthening  of  the  socialist  camp,  the 
progress  of  the  national  liberation  move- 
ments In  the  entire  world,  and  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Cuban  revolution  In  our 
continent  back  the  progressive  forces  of 
history. 

"Every  day  there  are  deeper  and  greater 
contradictions  In  the  capitalist  world. 

"Their  methods  of  fighting  are  perfected 
and  become  more  inhuman.  After  the  Cuban 
triumph,  the  imperialists  have  training 
camps  for  their  armies  and  the  lackey  armies 
of  other  countries. 

"These  men  are  trained  In  antlguerrllla 
warfare  and  will  be  used  against  those  who 
make  a  liberation  effort  and  In  future  ag- 
gressions against  Cuba  unless  we  adopt  ade- 
quate measures  we  will  see  the  disappearance 
of  our  progressive  leaders,  perhaps  sooner 
than  we  think." 

The  document  accused  the  United  States 
of  sabotaging  three  airliners  In  Latin  America 
last  year  to  "eliminate  progressive  leaders." 

Among  its  recommendations,  the  docu- 
ment called  for  the  "personal  and  political 


preservation  of  Manolo,  as  a  leader  capable 
of  advancing  or  retarding  the  Dominican 
revolutionary  process."  (Inasmuch  as  the 
most  prominent  Manolo  In  the  pro-Commu- 
nist circles  Is  Manual  Tavarez  Justo,  head  of 
the  violent  June  14  movement.  It  Is  pre- 
sumed by  observers  here  that  the  document 
was  referring  to  him.) 

Tavarez  Justo  up  to  now  has  appeared  to 
relish  playing  the  role  of  a  sort  of  lone  wolf 
of  the  extremist  element,  not  always  Im- 
mediately responsive  to  strict  Commvmlst 
party  discipline. 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  dally  task 
of  our  leaders  Is  overwhelming  (trips,  meet- 
ings, etc.),"  the  document  stated,  "they  are 
unable  to  undertake  the  necessary  study  and 
Investigation  required  to  be  properly  posted 
on  economy,  politics,  sociology,  history  and 
the  world  correlation  of  forces." 

The  plan  then  called  for  preparation  of  a 
continuing  analysis  of  the  world  situation, 
of  the  advance  and  strength  of  the  socialist 
countries  In  the  "political  and  economic 
camps,  the  uneven  development  of  capital- 
ism. Its  crises,  Its  antagonistic  contradic- 
tions, situations  of  underdeveloped  nations 
and  the  advance  of  national  liberation  move- 
ments" for  the  forementloned  busy  leaders. 

The  plan  also  called  for  Increased  use  of 
Marxist  manuals  and  closer  regulation  of 
"the  acquisition  of  the  better  known  capi- 
talistic publications." 

How  many  copies  of  the  planning  docu- 
ments are  In  circulation  here  and  what 
happened  to  the  ones  allegedly  placed  In  the 
In  the  hands  of  President  Bosch  and  Mlolan, 
are   two  large   unanswered   questions. 

Its  first  knovm  appearance  here  has  been 
linked  to  a  move  Initiated  by  Jose  EspaiUat 
Rodriguez,  who  was  among  the  first  of 
last  fall's  Communist  deportees  to  return 
from  Communist  Cuba  last  March,  to  unite 
the  Red  forces  and  related  extremist  groups 
Into  a  United  National  Liberation  Front 
(FULN). 

The  unity  move  was  designed  to  Include 
the  Dominican  Popular  Movement  (MPD), 
National  Revolutionary  Party  (PNR).  the 
Popular  Socialist  Party  ^PSP)  and  the  June 
14  movement  and  to  push  the  straight  ortho- 
dox Communist  Party  line  for  "peaceful 
transition  to  socialism." 

So  far,  Taverez  Justo's  June  14  movement 
has  not  openly  Joined  the  proposed  bloc,  re- 
portedly because  all  the  terms  did  not  suit 
the  ambitious  Tavarez  Justo.  Thus,  the  ref- 
erence to  "Manolo"  on  the  Communist 
master  plan. 

The  Dominican  military  hierarchy,  the 
Catholic  church  and  other  observers  here  are 
on  the  alert  for  any  and  all  hints  of  action 
which  may  be  related  to  the  "Data  and  Plan 
of  Action"  manual.  They  see  In  It  too 
much  of  a  Communist  Cuba  flavor  for  com- 
fort. 

Dominican  and  foreign  observers  also  are 
fully  aware  of  the  extent  of  Communist  In- 
filtration which  already  has  been  scored  In 
various  government  departments  and  min- 
istries and  see  no  reason  to  scoff  at  refer- 
ences to  creation  of  a  "parallel  government" 
for  a  "given  moment  of  crisis." 


[Prom  the  Miami  (Pla.)  News,  May  23,  1963) 
A   Secret   Caribbean   Cruise 

Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic. — ^In 
mld-Aprll.  President  Juan  Bosch,  U.S.  Am- 
bassador John  Bartlow  Martin,  and  a  small 
group  of  Dominican  Government  officials  and 
military  leaders  sailed  out  of  Santo  Domingo 
for  a  leisurely  cruise  In  the  blue  Caribbean 
waters  surrounding  this  Island  republic. 

President  Bosch  had  become  aware  that 
high-ranking  segments  of  the  military  and 
others  In  the  country  were  becoming  restive 
about  an  easily  visible  Increase  in  Commu- 
nist activity  here. 
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A  Short  aea  excorslon  wm  decided  upon  |o 
clwir  the  atmosphere. 

Reliable  reports,  leaking  from  the  Domini- 
cans, later  Indicated  that  President  Boedh 
spent  almost  8  days  expounding  his  Ideas 
and  phUosophles  about  conditions  In  tl»e 
Dominican  Republic  and  how  he  bellev«d 
communism  could  best  be  dealt  with  here. 

According  to  the  reports,  the  dlscxisslon 
was  more  Uke  a  monolog,  as  though  a  pro- 
fessor was  delivering  a  series  of  lectxxres  to  a 
group  of  students. 

BaslcaUy.  President  Bosch  U  said  to  hate 
expressed  the  philosophy  that  It  was  wiser 
to  give  the  Communists  the  same  freedoms 
as  other  Dominicans  and  keep  them  in  tfce 
open  where  their  activities  covUd  be  observed 
easily. 

j  CONTIDAjrr 

As  explained  subsequently  by  Sascha  Vdl- 
man,  Bumanlan-bom  naturalized  UJ3.  ciUz*n 
who  servea  as  a  sort  oX  "gray  eminence"  fbr 
President  Bosch,  the  nub  of  the  Etominic^n 
c^iaf  executive's  thinking  on  communism  Is 
that  he  refuses  to  "make  the  same  mistalses 
as  President  Romulo  Betancourt  in  declarl<ig 
oi>en  war  against  the  Conununista  and  th^n 
spending  24  hours  every  day  fighting  then|." 

During  the  boat  ride,  according  to  respoti- 
alble  sources.  Ambassador  Martin  remained 
Tlrtually  silent.  The  military  officers  re- 
portedly Interpreted  the  silence  as  tacit  ap- 
proval or  endorsement  by  the  Ambassador  of 
Prealdfflit  Beach's  extensive  discourse. 

The  cruise  ended  Sunday.  April  14. 

The  following  day.  according  to  Western 
diplomatic  sources  here.  President  Bosch  h#ld 
a  meeting  In  the  outskirts  of  Santo  Domingo 
with  Thelma  Prlas  de  Bodrlgues,  a  Boach 
leader  In  the  senate;  Dato  Pagan  Perdomoof 
the  Communist-lining  National  Revolutiqn- 
*ry  Party  (PNR).  and  Pedro  A.  (Corpllo) 
Perea  Cabral  of  the  PNR.  I 

Reportedly  the  cruise  was  discussed  aind 
President  Bosch  told  the  group  that  becapse 
of  Information  he  had  on  concern  about  the 
Communist  activity,  It  would  be  wise  to  ttlr 
up  some  government  criticism  from  the  fx- 
treCie  leftist  element. 

Reliable  sources  said  It  was  decided  ttvat 
the  weekly  newspaper  of  the  June  14  move- 
ment would  be  the  Instrument  of  crltlcl»m. 
It  >^»^  maintained  a  passive  line  with  respect 
to  the  Boech  government.  j 

THX   ATTACK 

The  May  10  Issue  of  the  June  14  paper 
launched  the  attack,  declaring  that  the 
Bosch  government  was  really  no  dlllCTBnt 
from  that  of  the  oligarchy  and  was  far  from 
the  position  embraced  by  the  left. 

Authoritative  Dominican  sources  claim 
that  the  formula  agreed  upon  for  the  June  14 
movement  paper,  which  has  consistently  fol- 
lowed a  pro-Communist  and  anti-American 
line,  Is  to  attack  the  government,  wlthdqaw, 
attack  and  withdraw. 

Last  month,  a  tew  days  before  the  y^cht 
cruise,  the  June  14  movement  was  clamoring 
for  the  ouster  of  Ambassador  Martin. 

"In  the  face  of  the  attitude  of  the  Domini- 
can reactionaries."  the  organization  stated, 
"and  the  events  which  are  developing  in  oiu: 
country,  we  are  calling  on  the  people,  the 
military  who  are  honest  and  loyal  to  the 
people,  not  to  let  themselves  be  surprlse4  by 
a  maneuver  that  Is  afoot  to  destroy  the  lib- 
erties we  have  conquered. 


cruise,  the  pressmre  eased.  So  did  the  at- 
tacks In  the  June  14  movement  newspaper. 
Counselor  Volman  subsequently  disclosed 
that  he  had  spoken  directly  with  one  of 
President  Kennedy's  advisers,  and  "got  It 
fixed  for  Martin  to  stay  on." 

The  June  14  movement  paper  also  has 
served  to  fan  the  restlveness  among  the  mili- 
tary hierarchy. 

Late  last  month  the  newspaper  published 
what  It  alleged  to  be  a  photostatic  copy  of 
a  manifesto  It  claimed  was  being  circulated 
among  Junior  grade  officers  In  the  army, 
axn  Movx 
The  document  urged  the  young  officers  to 
kill  their  field  grade  superiors  and  assume 
the  key  commands  as  part  of  an  overall 
move  by  the  Reds  to  grab  fuU  control  of  the 
BepubUc. 

The  Secretary  of  the  armed  f«:ce8.  Ma  J. 
Gen  Klby  Vlnas-Roman.  declared  that  the 
document  was  a  fake,  but  the  June  14  move- 
ment Insisted  that  It  was  genuine. 

These  are  sporadic  whispers  here  that  the 
military  Is  secretely  planning  a  showdown 
with  President  Bosch  and  might  attempt  a 
coup  If  he  doesn't  crack  down  on  the  In- 
creasingly bold  actions  of  the  Communists. 

However,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
real  strong  leadership  among  the  officer  corps. 
There  Is  no  apparent  single  budding  strong- 
man. Observers  point  out  that  under  the 
Trujlllo  dictatorship,  the  officers  who  now 
are  In  their  thirties  and  forties  were  not 
trained  to  be  leaders  but  to  follow  orders 
almost  blindly. 
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WITHDRAWAI.    ASKXS 

"In  the  face  of  the  chain  of  attacks 
by  the  North  American  and  foreign  news 
agencies,  facing  the  agltaUon  promote4  by 
the  Yankee  ambassador  In  our  country,  uclng 
groups  of  reactionaries  as  a  vehicle,  we  ask 
President  Bosch  to  demand  that  undesirable 
Imperialistic  person,  Mr.  Bartlow  Martin,  to 
leave  Dominican  territory." 

There  was  then  a  behind-the-scenes  ma- 
neuver to  remove  Ambassador  Martin  from 
the  Dominican  picture.    But  after  the  yfecht 


[From  the  Miami  (Pla.)  News,  May  24,  1963] 
LrrruB    Rxd    School    Opxns    in    Dominican 
Republic 
(By  Hal  Hendrlx) 
Santo   Domingo,   Dominican    Rkpublic— 
There's  a  new  Communist  front  night  school 
here  at  Calle  Las  Mercedes  33. 

Although  It  Is  a  "private  enterprise"  edu- 
cational plant,  the  government  of  Juan 
Boech.  In  Its  present  policy  of  free  speech 
for  all.  made  available  the  classroom  facili- 
ties In  a  government-owned  building— the 
Padre  BlUlnl  Day  School. 

The  night  school,  which  opened  a  month 
ago.  Is  called  the  Institute  of  Social  Sci- 
ences and  Economic  Planning. 

Half  of  Its  corps  of  professors  are  known 
Communists — and  most  of  them  have  re- 
turned from  Commxmlst  Cuba  since  Boech  "8 
Inauguration  In  March. 

Promotion  for  the  school  states  It  Is  a  new 
Dominican  Instltutlor.  '^r  new  solutions  de- 
manded by  national  i  :  cossltles." 

It  also  Is  stated  that  no  special  examina- 
tions are  necessary  for  enrollment,  which  has 
reached  230. 

The  cost  of  all  courses  Is  listed  as  $10  a 
semester.  Most  last  a  year,  broken  Into  two 
semesters.  Classes  are  limited  to  40  "stu- 
dents." ^^     _ 

Responsible  sources  here  report  the  com- 
munists have  Invested  about  $10,000  a  month 
In  the  school  operation. 

For  their  Investment  the  Communists  have 
professors  teaching  their  views  on  economic 
planning  and  development.  organlzaUon  and 
management  of  business,  formation  of  social 
investigations,  social  security,  modern  un- 
ionism and  political  sciences. 

Political  philosophies,  history  and  Ideolo- 
gies are  sprinkled  llberaUy  through  the  un- 
ionism and  political  science  coxirses. 

The  school  ostensibly  was  begun  under 
the  direction  of  Dato  Pagan  Perdomo.  one  of 
the  most  active  recognized  Communists  here. 
He  was  under  deportation  order  last  fall,  but 
managed  to  elude  authorities  unUl  this 
spring.     Now  he  has  no  problem  with  the 

authorities.  ..  ^  ^      .*w 

Other  recognized  Communists  luted  with 

Pagan  on  the  night  roster  Include: 

Dr   Jose  Estrella  Jacobo,  who  was  deported 

to  Paris  last  October,  went  on  to  Prague  and 


left  there  December  15  with  Maximo  Lopez 
Molina,  moet  widely  known  Dominican  Red, 
for  Havana — where  he  remained  untU  re- 
turning here  In  March. 

Alfredo  Manzano,  an  engineer,  member  of 
the  central  committee  of  the  June  14 
movement. 

Dr.  Ramon  Plna  Acevedo,  member  of  the 
June  14  executive  committee. 

Pedro  A.  (Corplto)  Perea  Cabral,  a  lawyer, 
head  of  National  Revolutionary  Party  (PNR) 
and  one  of  biggest  noUemakers  for  the  re- 
turn of  aU  Dominican  exiles  and  deportees. 

Miguel  Angel  Mendoza,  a  wheelhorse  In  the 
Dominican  Popular  Movement  (MPD). 

Manuel  Emlllo  Gomez  Pleter.  one  of  the 
Communist  group  deported  last  faU,  be- 
ll*Ted  to  have  visited  In  Communist  Cuba 
a4A  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  before  retvurn- 

Inlg  in  March.  ..  ^   ,     » 

Hugo  Toyo,  one  of  a  group  deported  last 
October  and  close  associate  of  Rafael  Faxas 
Canto,  behind-the-scenes  Red  strategy 
planner. 

Victor  Vlllegas.  head  of  the  "Dominican 
League  of  the  Rights  of  Man."  believed  to 
be  little  more  than  a  paper  organization  In 
the  forefront  of  last  fall's  Communist-led 
demonstrations  against  Communist  deporta- 
tions. 

Rafael  Astaslo  Hernandez,  secretary  gen- 
eral of  the  aforementioned  league. 

In  addition  to  the  school  operation,  the 
Communists  are  opening  a  similar  teaching 
plant  at  Barahona. 

Western  diplomats  and  others  who  travel 
frequently  about  the  country  report  the  Reds 
have  started  at  least  60  small  cell-type 
schools  for  political  Indoctrination  In  smaller 
towns  and  villages  under  the  guise  of  techni- 
cal training.  Instruction  Is  being  supervised 
by  deported  Communists  who  have  returned 
since  March. 

It  also  has  been  learned  that  Communist 
ideological  Indoctrination  Is  being  given  to 
the  peasant  members  of  the  sugarcane  field 
vigilantes,  estimated  to  l>e  about  17.000 
strong. 

President  Bosch  has  stated  It  was  neces- 
sary to  form  this  group  because  of  numerous 
fires  m  the  cane  fields  and  forests.  It  Is  be- 
lieved fire  watchers  soon  will  become  the 
"people's  civil  mllltla"  In  what  Is  being 
hailed  as  the  Dominican  Republic's  "demo- 
cratic social  revolution." 
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URBAN    RENEWAL    ACnVITIES    IN 
NONRESIDENTIAL     AREAS 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  luldress  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  include  an 
editorial. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  prompted  by  another  excellent  edito- 
rial to  again  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
recent  action  of  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  in  re- 
porting out  a  bill,  with  crippling  amend- 
ments, to  permit  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  undertake  urban  renewal  activities  in 
nonresidential  areas  the  way  other  cities 
in  the  Nation  are  permitted  to  do.  This 
editorial  appeared  in  the  September  27 
edition  of  the  Evening  Star  and  I  add  it 
to  these  brief  remarks. 

As  this  editorial  very  properly  points 
out  that  if  these  restrictions  with  which 
this  measure  was  amended  by  the  sub- 
committee "have  any  merit,  they  should 
be  considered  by  Congress  as  national 
legislation  effective  everywhere"  and  not 
applying  solely  to  the  District  of  Colum- 


bia. The  editorial  further  points  out, 
quite  accurately  I  may  say,  that  unless 
tnfese  amendments  are  removed  "the  job 
of  trying  to  revitalize  the  deteriorating 
section  of  downtown  Washington  will  be 
dealt  a  serious,  and  very  possibly  a  fatal 
blow." 

I  hope  and  pray  that  this  bill  may  be 
considered  by  the  full  District  Commit- 
tee at  an  early  date  and  I  trust  that  it 
will  be  amended  to  conform  with  the 
legislation  passed  by  the  Senate.  It  is 
high  time  that  the  Nation's  Capital  City 
should  not  be  discriminated  against  in 
this  way. 

The  Evening  Star  editorial  is  as 
follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Sept.  27.  1963] 

Discrimination 

It  Is  good  that  the  Dowdy  subcommittee 
has  finally  reported  out  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia's downtown  urban  renewal  bill.  But 
It  Is  unfortunate  that  It  has  encumbered 
this  measure  with  a  group  of  amendments 
which  have  no  reason  to  be  there,  and  which 
ought  to  be  stricken  forthwith  by  the  full 
House  District  Committee. 

Chairman  Dowdy  says  his  five  amend- 
ments are  necessary  "safeguards"  against 
what  he  considers  excessive  urban  renewal 
authority. 

But  Mr.  Dowdy  Is  confused.  For  most  of 
the  amendments,  which  refiect  Mr.  Dowdy's 
own  views  of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  urban 
renewal,  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
this  bill.  Some  of  them  are  relatively  in- 
nocuous. Some  could  severely  hamper  effec- 
tive renewal.  They  all,  however,  single  out 
the  District  among  all  the  cities  of  the  coun- 
try for  discriminatory  treatment.  If  the  re- 
strictive measures  proposed  by  Mr.  Dowdy 
have  any  merit,  they  should  be  considered  by 
Congress  as  national  legislation,  effective 
everywhere. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  this.  Without  the 
Dowdy  amendments,  the  bill  reported  by  the 
House  subcommittee  has  only  one  major 
purpose:  To  permit  the  District  to  conduct 
urban  renewal  activity  In  commercial  areas. 
In  Its  unamended  form,  the  bill.  H.R.  3189, 
Is  Identical  to  a  measure  already  passed  by 
the  Senate.  Unless  the  House  concurs,  the 
Job  of  trying  to  revitalize  the  deteriorating 
section  of  downtown  Washington  will  be 
dealt  a  serious,  and  very  possibly  a  fatal, 
blow. 

Every  effort  was  made  at  public  hearings  to 
persuade  the  subcommittee  that  the  powers 
being  sought  here  are  similar  to  those  al- 
ready authorized  In  most  othef-  cities.  In 
order  to  corroborate  Its  position  on  this 
point,  the  National  Capital  Downtown  Com- 
mittee sought  a  formal  opinion  from  Federal 
Urban  Renewal  Administrator  William  L. 
Slayton.  The  i>ertlnent  portion  of  Mr.  Slay- 
ton's  response,  dated  September  6.  follows: 

"We  feel  that  this  authority  will  be  vitally 
necessary  for  the  urban  renewal  program 
here  In  Washington.  Our  10  largest  cities, 
aside  from  Washlngfton,  have  already  been 
authorized  to  carry  urban  renewal  projects 
In  nonresidential  areas,  and  most  of  these 
are  already  undertaking  such  projects.  We 
doubt  that  a  major  city  such  as  Washington 
can  hope  to  mount  a  successful  overall 
attack  on  deterioration  and  blight  without  a 
certain  amount  of  urban  renewal  activity  In 
Its  commercial  and  Industrial  areas. 

H.R.  3189  would  put  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia on  substantially  the  same  basis  as  other 
major  cities  In  the  country  with  respect  to 
authority  for  the  undertaking  of  the  urban 
renewal  activities,  and  would  not  grant  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  powers  In  excess  of 
those  presently  available  In  most  States." 

What  could  be  clearer  than  that?  If  Mr. 
Dowdy  feels  that  H.R.  3189  Is  a  dangerous 


bin,  his  quarrel  Is  not  with  the  District,  but 
with  urban  renewal  as  It  Is  practiced 
throughout  the  country.  Until  Congress 
draws  up  a  new  set  of  urban  renewal  ground 
rules  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  the  District 
should  be  permitted  to  attack  downtown 
blight  on  the  same  basis  as  everyone  else. 


"INDIANA"— OFFICIAL  STATE   POEM 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  happy  to 
introduce  to  my  colleagues  the  now- 
famous  Hoosier  poem,  entitled  "Indi- 
ana." This  is  Hoosierdom's  official 
poem,  portraying  the  great  blessings 
which  have  been  bestowed  upon  our  sov- 
ereign State. 

During  the  recent  session  of  the  Indi- 
ana General  Assembly,  the  legislators 
adopted  a  resolution  making  this  poem 
our  official  one.  To  me,  it  has  added 
significance  since  it  was  written  by  one 
of  my  constituents — Mr.  Arthur  Franklin 
Mapes.  of  Kendallville,  Ind. 

Indiana  is  a  great  State.  Its  beauty, 
traditions,  and  history  are  clearly  re- 
ferred to  in  this  lovely  poem.  Anyone 
who  has  not  been  privileged  to  visit  our 
wonderful  State  will,  I  am  sure,  want  to 

do  so  soon : 

Indiana 

(Official  State  Poem) 

God  crowned  her  hills  with  beauty, 

Gave  her  lakes  and  winding  streams. 
Then    He   edged   them   all    with    woodlands 

As  the  settings  for  our  dreams. 
Lovely  are  her  moonlit  rivers, 

Shadowed  by  the  sycamores. 
Where  the  fragant  winds  of  summer 

Play  along  the  wlUowed  shores. 
I  must  roam  those  wooded  hillsides, 

I  must  heed  the  native  call. 
For  a  pagan  Voice  within  me 

Seems  to  answer  to  It  all. 
I  must  walk  where  squirrels  scamper 

Down  a  rustic  old  rail  fence. 
Where  a  choir  of  birds  is  singing 

In  the  woodland  •   •   •  green  and  dense. 
I  must  learn  more  of  my  homeland 

For  It's  paradise  to  me. 
There's  no  haven  quite  as  peaceful. 

There's  no  place  I'd  rather  be. 
Indiana  •   •   •  Is  a  garden 

Where  the  seeds  of  peace  have  grown, 
Where  each  tree,  and  vine,  and  flower 

Has  a  beauty   •    •    •  all  Its  own. 
Lovely  are  the  fields  and  meadows. 

That  reach  out  to  hills  that  rise 
Where  the  dreamy  Wabash  River 

Wanders  on   •    •    ♦  through  paradise. 

— Arthur  Franklin  Mapes. 

Kendallville,  August  6,  1963. 


GREETINGS  TO  USWV  ENCAMPMENT 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  oldest  active  veterans  orga- 


nization of  our  country,  the  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans,  is  convening  in  its 
65th  annual  encampment  in  Lansing,  the 
capital  city  of  my  native  State  of  Michi- 
gan. For  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  I 
am  confident  I  bespeak  the  sentiment  of 
my  colleagues  in  sending  warm  greetings 
of  appreciation  and  of  affection. 

Sixty  and  five  years  have  passed  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
Spain,  60  and  1  years  since  the  close  of 
the  4 -year  period  that  included  the 
Philippine  Insurrection  and  the  Boxer 
Expedition  in  China.  It  was  a  war 
fought  on  land  and  sea  in  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific,  exclusively  by  volunteers, 
most  of  them  with  little  training,  that 
triggered  a  chain  of  events  that  changed 
the  political  face  of  the  world  and 
brought  the  United  States  to  world  lead- 
ership. ^ 

Ninety-two  veterans  of  that  war  of  long 
ago,  the  war  that  started  our  country  on 
the  road  to  world  destiny,  later  served  in 
the  Congress.    I  am  the  last  remaining. 

On  the  wall  of  my  office  here  in  Wash- 
ington, immediately  back  of  my  desk,  is 
a  framed  photograph  of  Company  I.  33d 
Michigan  Voluntary  Infantry,  which 
landed  in  Cuba  some  3  days  after  the 
Rough  Riders  and  participated  with 
Teddy  Roosevelt  in  all  the  campaign  at  *^ 
Santiago.  Only  two  members  of  Com- 
pany I  remain — ^Archie  House,  who  tliis 
week  will  be  elected  by  rotation  to  the 
F>ost  of  commander  in  chief  of  the  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  now  in  the  well. 

The  present  commander  in  chief  is 
Morris  G.  Oesterreich,  a  Navy  man  from 
Wisconsin,  whose  brilliant  leadership  of 
the  oldest  active  veterans  organization 
of  the  country  has  been  a  source  of  pride 
to  his  comrades  and  of  benefit  to  our 
coimtry  and  the  veterans  cause.  He 
will  be  succeeded  by  my  old  buddy  in 
Company  I.  Archie  House,  an  infantry- 
man,  and  then  in  1964  the  highest  post 
in  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans  will 
revert  again  to  the  Navy  in  the  person 
of  Sam  Black,  a  fellow  member  of  Co- 
lumbia Camp  in  Chicago.  Sam  and  I 
can  remember  when  Columbia  Camp  had 
over  1,000  members,  Including  the  late 
U.S.  Senator  James  Hamilton  Lewis. 
Now  we  are  down  to  13,  with  only  half 
able  to  attend  meetings. 

Sunday  I  passed  in  warm  comrade- 
ship with  my  fellow  veterans  and  the 
ladies  of  our  auxiliary,  returning  to 
Washington  on  an  early  morning  plane 
that  I  might  be  present  at  my  post  of 
duty  when  the  House  convened  at  noon. 
I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  I  could 
detect  no  sign  at  Lansing  of  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  years.  In  fact  some  of 
the  Spanish  War  vets  I  met  were  well 
past  90  and  so  fit  and  agile  that  they 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  con- 
tenders for  a  worlds  championship 
about  to  step  into  the  ring. 

As  the  last  Spanish  War  veteran  in 
Congress,  I  was  honored  by  my  selection 
to  deliver  the  annual  memorial  address 
on  Sunday.    In  my  remarks  I  said: 

To  us  Is  the  sacred  mission  of  safeguarding 
and  preserving  the  spirit  of  "98  as  the  guide- 
line of  American  conduct,  now  and  forever. 
In  our  relationship  with  the  other  peoples 
of  the  world.    Until  the  last  we  will  remain 
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faithful  to  that  mlMlon.  When  the  last  ^t- 
eran  of  the  War  with  Spain  haa  answered 
the  flinal  summons,  the  spirit  of  "98  will  hfive 
been  so  Imbedded  In  the  character  of  the 
American  people  that  always  It  will  bt  a 
living  and  Ttbrant  part  of  succeeding  g«n- 
ratlons. 

The  spirit  of  "98  is  the  weaving  together 
of  old-fashioned  American  patriotism  and 
old-fashioned  faith  in  Cod  and  country. 

Mr.  I^>eaker.  I  am  extending  my  ^-e- 
marks  in  the  daily  Record  to  include  the 
details  of  one  of  the  great  newspaper 
scoops  of  the  period  of  the  Spanilh- 
American  war,  how  the  Chicago  Tribune 
scooped  even  Admiral  Dewey  in  getting 
to  the  United  States  news  of  Dewdys 
•tunning  naval  victory  at  Manila  on 
May  1,  1898. 
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SPECXAL  ORDER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  lor- 
der  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  Is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

POOD  FOR  PEACE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  CHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONa  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  an  abuse  of  Public  I»aw 
480,  the  food  for  peace  program,  i  If 
this  situation  continues,  it  threatens  the 
existence  of  an  important  American  in- 
dustry and  Jeopardizes  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  thousands  of  American  citizens. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Public  Law  480 
is  clearly  limited  to  "siirplus  agricul- 
tural commodities,"  purchases  under 
Public  Law  480  are,  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, resiilting  in  an  artificial  shortage 
of  wheat  "clears,"  the  basic  raw  material 
which  processing  plants  In  three  States, 
employing  more  than  800  persons,  must 
have  to  stay  in  business.  The  products 
of  these  plants  are  vital  wheat  gluten, 
monosodium  glutanate  (MSG),  gitain 
neutral  spirits,  wheat  starch,  and  hy- 
drolyzed  vegetable  protein. 

These  processing  operations  in  the 
States  of  Michigan,  Kansas,  and  Ohio, 
are  conducted  by  the  Hercules  Powder 
Co.,  the  Midwest  Solvents  Co.,  and  the 
National  Industrial  Products  Co.  When 
one  of  these  companies  recently  at- 
tempted to  ptirchase  "second  clearsl"  a 
byproduct  of  the  production  of  patent 
flour,  for  delivery  during  September  and 
October,  from  18  of  the  largest  milling 
companies  in  the  United  States,  it  iwas 
told  that  no  "second  clears"  were  avail- 
able. Some  millers  indicated  they  would 
have  none  for  sale  to  domestic  industries 
until  January  of  next  year.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  other  two  companies  was 
similar. 

The  reason  given  for  the  dlsappears|nce 
of  "second  clears"  from  the  domestic 
market  was  their  export  in  large  volume 
as  flour  ixnder  Government  programs. 
The  present  shortage  was  attributed  in 
particular  to  large  shipments  of  flour 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480. 

PuMle  Law  480  purchase  authorlza- 
ttona  for  the  United  Arab  RepubUc  ship- 


ment are  so  framed  as  to  permit  the  mills 
to  supply  material  with  a  maximum 
ash — mineral  content — above  straight 
run  of  the  mill  flour.  As  a  consequence, 
mills  are  "stuffing"  most  of  their  supply 
of  "clears" — not  considered  to  be  a  flour 
in  this  country — back  into  straight  run 
flour  and  still  complying  with  the  un- 
realistic mineral  content  limits  of  the 
purchase  authorization. 

The  effect  of  their  action  is  to  strip 
the  domestic  market  of  'second  clears" 
which  have  been  used  by  this  industry 
as  its  basic  raw  material  since  1902. 
Obviouslv,  if  domestic  companies  cannot 
buy  wheat  "clears,"  they  are  not  in  sur- 
plus. Their  export  under  Public  Law 
480,  either  alone  or  as  "stuffing"  in 
straight-grade  flour,  is  illegal. 

The  irreparable  injury  done  to  Amer- 
ican processors  of  wheat  "clears"  is,  how- 
ever, not  the  only  distortion  of  congres- 
sional intent  resulting  from  Public  Law 
480  shipments  of  "stuffed  straights."  A 
major  objective  of  Public  Law  480  is  the 
removal  of  surplus  agricultural  commod- 
ities. Not  only  are  "clears"  not  in  sur- 
plus supply,  but  every  pound  of  "clears" 
stuffed  back  into  straight-run  flour  in 
meeting  Public  Law  480  orders  reduces 
the  amount  of  surplus  wheat  which  will 
be  milled.  In  the  current  UAR  order 
alone,  "clears"  stuffed  back  into  straights 
have  reduced  the  total  whett  milled  in 
filUng  this  order  by  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  bushels. 

I  have  consistently  supported  the  food- 
for-peace  program  since  coming  to  Con- 
gress nearly  5  years  ago.  I  have  done 
so  in  the  flrm  belief  that  this  program 
represents  one  of  the  more  effective  in- 
striiments  of  foreign  policy  available  to 
us.  In  addition  to  helping  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  in  less  fortunate  na- 
tions abroad,  it  has  helped  to  put  our 
agricultural  surpluses  to  constructive 
use. 

I  shall  continue  to  support  the  food- 
for-peace  program.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  I  shall  stand  Idly  by  and 
watch  mistakes  in  this  program  put  three 
domestic  producers  out  of  business  and 
their  employees  out  of  work.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  this  abuse  of 
congressional  intent  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  act.  I  urge  that  the  respon- 
sible officials  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture immediately  take  the  steps  nec- 
essary to  repair  the  damcge  this  bureau- 
cratic bungling  has  inflicted  upon  three 
domestic  industries  now  threatened  with 
extinction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  brought  this  prob- 
lem to  the  attention  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  I  believe  the  Depart- 
ment should  immediately  change  its 
maximum  purchase  specifications  to  stop 
the  export  of  "clears"  under  Government 
programs.  Unless  prompt  action  is 
taken,  plant  operations  of  long  standing, 
making  industrial  use  of  a  wheat  prod- 
uct, will  be  driven  out  of  business,  and 
the  communities  in  which  they  are  lo- 
cated will  be  severely  injured. 

This  situation  has  now  become  acute. 
Unless  remedial  action  is  taken,  I  believe 
that  the  Congress  Itself  should  investi- 
gate this  abuse  of  Public  Law  480  and 
insure  that  the  intent  of  Congress  Is 
followed. 


I  would  like  again  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  for  his 
kindness  in  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yfeld 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


REPORT  ON  INTERPARLIAMEN- 
TARY UNION  CONFERENCE  OF  1963 
HELD  AT  BELGRADE.  YUGO- 
SLAVIA, SEPTEMBER  12  TO  21 

The  SPEL\KER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  [Mrs.  St.  George]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
52d  Conference  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  was  held  in  Belgrade,  Yugo- 
slavia, on  September  12  to  21. 

As  president  of  the  U.S.  group  I  want 
to  give  the  Congress  a  repwrt  on  the 
Conference  and  on  the  work  of  your 
delegates. 

The  52d  Conference  was  the  largest 
ever  held  in  the  history  of  the  Union. 
There  were  480  delegates  representing 
the  parliaments  of  58  nations. 

May  I  say  that  this  was  a  very  large 
number  of  people  coming  into  Belgrade, 
whj^  is  a  small  city,  and  it  also  im- 
poiid  a  considerable  burden  on  the  host 
nation.  I  cannot  say  too  much  about  the 
hospitality,  the  kindness,  and  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  Yugoslav  Government.  I 
would  like  also  very  highly  to  commend 
Dr.  Vilfan  of  the  Yugoslav  Assemoly, 
who  presided  daily  at  our  conference. 
He  was  a  splendid  presiding  officer.  He 
was  fair,  and  every  delegate  said  he 
could  not  possibly,  even  in  their  own 
country,  have  received  better  treatment. 
The  parliamentary  systems  vary  tre- 
mendously, many  being  based  on  the  one 
party  system.  Nevertheless  no  one  can 
be  a  member  of  the  Union  who  has  not 
been  elected  to  his  or  her  parliament 
and  this  conference  therefore  repre- 
sented the  largest  body  of  lawmakers 
ever  assembled. 

Your  delegation  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing members:  Representative  Kath- 
arine St.  George,  president  of  the  group. 
Senators  Gordon  Allott,  Ernest  Gruen- 
ing,  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Thomas  H. 
Kuchel,  Mike  Mansfield,  A.  S.  Mike  Mon- 
roney,  James  B.  Pearson,  Abraham  A. 
Ribicoff,  Leverett  Staltonstall.  Homer 
Ferguson,  and  Congressmen  E.  Ross 
Adair.  Harold  D.  Cooley,  Emllio  Q.  Dad- 
darlo,  Edward  J.  Derwinski.  Gerald  R. 
Ford,  Charles  B.  Hoeven,  Paul  C.  Jones. 
Alexander  Pimie,  W.  Robert  Poage,  Thor 
C.  Tollefson.  We  were  also  accompanied 
by  our  executive  secretary.  Dr.  George  B. 
Galloway,  and  Mrs.  Galloway.  Without 
Dr.  Galloway's  tremendous  work  in  pre- 
paring position  papers  and  speech  ma- 
terial our  work  could  not  have  been  suc- 
cessful, and  the  delegation  Is  deeply 
grateful  to  him.  Mrs.  Galloway  Is  ovu- 
expert  in  space  law  and  was  invaluable 


In  her  assistance  in  this  most  important 
and  highly  technical  field. 

The  work  of  the  Conference  centered 
on  five  subjects  of  world  importance 
in  which  resolutions  were  presented. 
These  resolutions  had  been  prepared  at 
the  committee  meetings  held  in  Lau- 
sanne in  the  spring.  They  were  worked 
over  in  the  committees  and  in  some  cases 
amended  and  then  brought  to  the  plen- 
ary session  for  a  final  vote. 

The  five  subjects  were:  First,  func- 
tional representation. 

The  next  subject  was  world  develop- 
ment, under<ithe  Economic  and  Social 
Committee,  Mr.  Kapteyn,  of  the  Nether- 
lands, Chairman.  Our  representatives 
on  this  Committee  were  Senator  Mon- 
RONEY  and  Congressmen  Cooley,  Hoe- 
ven, Jones,  and  Poage. 

The  third  subject  was  space  law,  im- 
der  the  Juridicial  Committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  P.  de  Montesquiou. 
of  France.  On  this  our  representatives 
were  Senator  Kennedy  and  Congress- 
man Daddario. 

The  fourth  subject  was  racial  discrim- 
ination under  the  Committee  on  Non- 
Self-Governlng  Territories  and  Ethnic 
Questions,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  A.  Polednak,  of  Czcchoslavakia. 
Our  delegates  on  this  Committee  were 
Senators  Kennedy  and  Grtjening. 

Finally,  safeguarding  peace,  from  the 
Committee  on  Political  Questions,  under 
the  joint  chairmanship  of  Mr.  M.  Dru- 
lovic.  of  Yugoslavia,  and  Mr.  P.  Elwyn 
Jones,  of  Great  r'ritain.  This  last  Com- 
mittee had  to  redraft  the  resolution 
written  last  spring,  ac  the  Moscow 
treaty,  as  it  is  known  throughout  the 
world  and  as  it  will  be  known  to  history, 
had  completely  altered  the  picture,  and 
considerably  brightpned  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Conference  brought 
very  forcibly  to  us  the  great  change  in 
the  relations  between  East  and  West, 
and  most  notably  between  our  country 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  two  opposing 
giants,  as  they  have  been  pictured  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  We  seemed  to 
be  in  thorough  agreement  in  Belgrade  as 
to  the  mutual  desire  to  maintain  peace 
and  to  strive  toward  world  disarmament. 
This  is,  of  course,  only  a  hope,  but  a  hope 
that  Is  at  last  beginning  to  be  freely  ex- 
pressed on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Another  thing  that  struck  some  of  us 
very  forcibly  was  the  constant  statement 
from  many  parliamentarians,  not  ex- 
cepting those  from  the  so-called  under- 
developed countries,  that  they  wanted 
trade,  not  aid. 

The  question  of  world  development  is 
one  that  must  concern  all  parliamen- 
tarians. Unless  the  people  of  the  world 
are  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  well 
housed,  they  will  quite  naturally  be 
looking  anxiously  for  means  to  remedy 
their  situation.  As  conditions  get  worse, 
the  remedies  resorted  to  will  become 
more  drastic  and  will,  indeed,  lead  to 
violence.  It  is  a  fact  today  that  the 
industrialized  countries  are  getting 
richer  while  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries are  getting  poorer.  The  reason  for 
this  situation  is  that  the  produce  of  the 
industrialized  countries  is  constantly  in- 
creasing in  price,  while  that  of  the 
imderdeveloped  countries  goes  down  in 


price.    In  other  words,   "the  rich   get 
richer,  and  the  poor  get  poorer." 

It  has  repeatedly  been  said  and  proved 
In  our  deliberations  that  aid  today  is  no 
longer  the  answer  and  that  trade  is.  We 
must  trade  freely  with  the  under- 
developed countries.  We  must  abolish 
the  barriers  impeding  such  trade,  and 
we  must  open  the  markets  of  the  world 
to  open  competition. 

These  are  still  pious  hopes.  They  will 
mean  sacrifices  of  considerable  amounts 
on  the  part  of  the  highly  industrialized 
nations.  Will  they  make  these  sacrifices 
for  a  brighter  tomorrow?  That  is  the 
question.  If  it  is  not  answered  affirma- 
tively we  will  continue  to  see  the  "haves" 
and  the  "have  nots"  fighting  it  out  as 
they  have  from  the  beginning  of  re- 
corded history. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  seem  that 
our  country  has  got  to  decide  whether 
it  will  go  forward  in  the  paths  of  world 
trade,  or  continue  a  somewhat  unsuc- 
cessful and  unpopular  aid  program. 
One  thing  is  certain.  We  carmot  pro- 
mote both  unless  we  are  bent  on  suicide. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Roscoe  Dnmimond, 
the  brilliant  and  well-known  colvunnist, 
was  in  Belgrade  during  the  Conference. 
He  sized  up  the  function  of  the  Union 
better  than  anyone  who  has  so  far  writ- 
ten on  the  subject.  His  last  article  was 
placed  in  the  Record  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley],  of 
the  U.S.  group.  Nevertheless,  I  would 
like  to  repeat  a  few  sentences  for  the 
benefit  of  some  doubting  Thomases  who 
have,  in  their  ignorance,  labeled  the 
U.S.  participation  "a  junket."  Mr. 
Drummond  says: 

My  own  conviction  1b  that  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  made  a  grave  mistake 
when  It  voted  a  few  years  ago  to  take  In  the 
Communist  countries  except  Red  China. 
Theirs  are  not  parliamentary  governments. 
Their  lawmakers  speak  for  their  govern- 
ments, not  for  their  parliaments.  Ever  since 
the  Communist  nations  were  Invited  to  Join, 
they  have  used  the  Inter-Parllamentary 
Union  as  a  form  of  the  cold  war.  It  was  only 
a  little  less  so  this  year  because  of  the  mel- 
low glow  of  the  test  ban.  That  doesn't 
mean  we  should  withdraw.  It  would  be 
foolish  and  fatal.  It  would  be  leaving  the 
field  to  the  adversary.  What  Is  needed  Is 
for  more  of  the  Informed  and  articulate  Con- 
gressmen to  realize  what  they  are  neglecting 
In  shunning  these  interparliamentary  con- 
ferences. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  Mr.  Speaker, 
We  are  all  in  world  politics  today.  This 
all  started  away  back  at  the  start  of  the 
20th  century.  We  have  got  to  play  our 
part,  indeed,  a  leading  part,  and  if  our 
Congress  is  to  leave  all  of  this  important 
work  and  all  the  information  to  the 
executive  branch,  they  have  only  them- 
selves to  blame  when  things  are  not  to 
their  liking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  the  speeches  made  at  the 
Conference  by  our  delegation  as  a  part 
of  my  report.  These  speeches  were  well 
prepared  and  were  well  received  and  de- 
serve to  be  incorporated  in  the  Record. 

I  also  would  like  to  include  Congress- 
man Daddario's  closing  remarks  on  an 
amendment  that  we  were  able  to  have 
passed  in  the  plenary  session  sifter  it  had 
been      defeated     in     committee.    The 


amendment  concerns  the  denuclearizing 
of  central  Europe. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  tell  an  anecdote  that  was  heart- 
ening to  me  and  I  think  of  some  slight 
interest.  After  I  had  oiiade  my  opening 
speech  which  was  on  the  question  of 
parliamentary  governments,  where  they 
are  going,  how  they  could  be  reformed 
and  changed  in  the  future,  I  met,  infor- 
mally, the  presiding  officer  of  our  con- 
ference. Dr.  Vilfan.  Dr.  Vilfan  said  to 
me,  a  little  bit  sadly,  I  thought: 

Madam,  I  am  afraid  from  your  speech  that 
you  do  not  altogether  approve  of  our  system 
of  parUamentary  government. 

I  said: 

Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not.  be- 
cause to  my  way  of  thinking  there  Is  no 
true  parliament  without  an  opposition 
party. 

He  replied: 

WeU.  you  know,  you  Inherited  your  sys- 
tem from  the  British  that  Is  over  a  thousand 
years  old.  We  have  only  Just  started,  and 
maybe  we  will  change  and  reform  and  do 
better. 

This  from  a  Communist,  I  think,  is 
quite  a  startling  and  quite  an  interesting 
statement. 

PUNCnONAL  Rkpekskntation  Strengthiking 

PAHLIAMKNTABT    DKMOCaACT 

(Remarks  of  Mrs.  Kathard**  St  Geoegk, 
Chairman,  U.S.  Delegation  in  the  Opening 
Debate  (Sept.  12,  1963).  at  the  52d  Con- 
ference of  the  Interparliamentary  Union. 
Sept.  12-20,  1963) 

Mr.  President  and  fellow  delegates:  The 
U.S.  delegation  la  happy  to  be  here  and  we 
are  grateful  to  the  Goverimient  and  people  of 
Yugoslavia  for  their  hospitality.  We  are 
glad  to  participate  In  this  Conference  with 
the  representatives  of  the  new  Yugoslav 
Parliament  which  has  been  elected  under  the 
provisions  of  the  new  Yugoslav  constitution. 
And  we  hope  that  your  new  parliament  will 
have  more  Influence  In  the  governmental 
process  than  perhaps  has  been  the  case  In 
the  past. 

We  understand  that  President  Tito  will 
soon  t>e  leaving  on  a  2-month  trip  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere  I  am  confident  that 
his  trip  and  our  visit  here  wlU  make  a  real 
contribution  to  Improved  International  un- 
derstanding. The  Government  and  people 
of  the  United  States  have  long  been  dedi- 
cated to  peace.  This  Is  seen  In  our  persist- 
ent search  for  specific  International  agree- 
ments to  buttress  peace. 

I  might  also  mention  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  not  only  haa  a  deep  and  abid- 
ing interest  in  the  progress  of  underdevel- 
oped countries,  but  has  made  a  great  con- 
tribution to  their  development  without  as  a 
rule  attechlng  any  strings  to  its  assistance. 
The  bridge  over  the  Sava  River  here  In  Bel- 
grade (which  was  built  with  counterpart 
funds)  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  VS. 
aid  to  countries  seeking  to  develop  their 
economies  and  to  maintain  their  Independ- 
ence. 

Let  me  also  compliment  our  distinguished 
Secretary  General  upon  his  report.  It  Is  a 
gold  mine  of  Information  on  the  interna- 
tional developments  of  the  past  year  and 
a  lasUng  moniunent  to  his  scholarship  and 
Industry. 

I  would  especially  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  Secretary's  opening  reference  to 
the  encyclical  of  the  late  Pope  John  XXIH: 
Pacem  in  Terri*.  In  his  reference  to  the 
encyclical,  the  Secretary  General  brings  into 
clear  relief  the  fact  that  the  first  object  of 
oxir  Union  la  the  promoUon  of  peace.    As 
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r*pre6«ntatlvc8  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
we  luiow  that  the  desire  for  peace  La  the 
longing  and  burning  ambition  of  all  and 
that  we  who  are  parliamentarians  must  do 
everything  possible  to  express,  proclaim  and 
fulfill  this  desire. 

The  Secretary  General  covers  the  history 
of  the  past  year  In  all  countries  having  par- 
liaments represented  In  our  Union.  He  Is, 
quite  properly,  completely  objective,  which 
at  times  will  probably  not  please  us  all. 
'However.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  see  ourselves 
as  others  see  us,  even  if,  at  times.  It  is 
deflating.  After  all,  we  have  been  told  on 
pretty  high  authority  that  man  Is  nothing 
but  vanity. 

We  meet  here  today  at  a  time  when  parlia- 
mentary government  Is  on  the  defensive  all 
over  the  world,  and  when  It  has  been  eclipsed 
by  dictatorships  In  many  countries.  The 
crisis  in  parltamentarlanlsm  has  been  devel- 
oping and  deepening  for  many  years.  At  the 
London  Conference  of  the  Union  In  1957,  I 
remarked  that  "the  parliamentary  system  has 
suffered  grievously  as  a  result  of  two  world 
wars,  and  that  It  no  longer  has  the  vigor, 
strength  and  dignity  that  It  possessed"  In 
earlier  times.  "There  are  many  parlia- 
ments In  the  present  age,"  I  said,  "that  are 
nothing  but  rubber  stamps,  representing 
only  one  party,  and  therefore  only  the  opin- 
ion of  the  government  in  power."  And  I 
ventured  to  suggest  that  we  might  be  enter- 
ing the  twilight  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment in  the  world. 

Little  has  happened  since  1967  to  modify 
these  pessimistic  predictions.  The  clouds 
that  menace  parliamentary  governments  all 
over  the  world  have  not  lifted.  At  ovir  Brus- 
sels Conference  in  1961  I  observed  that  "the 
world  situation  has  deteriorated  because  the 
parliamentary  forms  of  government  have 
deteriorated.  We  have  allowed  our  system 
to  degenerate  into  debating  societies  in  the 
free  world  and  Into  Inspired  government 
mouthpieces  In  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
people's  voice  Is  rarely  heard,  and  we  are 
in  most  cases  ruled  by  articulate  and  power- 
ful minorities." 

There  is  not  time  now  for  me  to  discuss 
the  causes  of  the  decline  of  parliament  as  an 
institution.  But  I  would  like  to  suggest  some 
methods  whereby  parliamentary  democracy 
could  be  strengthened  around  the  world, 
where  need  be.  I  assume  that  we  are  all 
agreed  upon  the  essential  conditions  of  gen- 
uine parliamentary  democracy.  They  Include 
respect  for  the  supremacy  of  law,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  equal  status  and  equal  rights  by  all 
citizens,  freedom  of  expression,  debate,  and 
association.  They  also  Include  regular  ses- 
sions of  parliament  at  specified  Intervals,  the 
right  of  parliament  to  review  and  pass  upon 
the  executive  budget,  and  the  consent  of 
parliament  to  treaties  &nA  foreign  agree- 
ments. They  also  Include  competition  for 
elective  oflBces,  refusal  to  resort  to  violence, 
continual  consultations  among  men  and 
groups,  checks  and  balances,  civil  liberties, 
and  recognition  of  the  rights  and  functions 
of  a  strong  opposition. 

Specifically.  I  suggest  that  parliamentary 
democracy  can  be  strengthened  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways: 

1.  By  making  the  composition  of  parlia- 
ment truly  representative  of  the  p>eople  and 
empowered  to  express  their  will. 

2.  By  state  assumption  of  campaign  ex- 
penses. They  have  grown  too  big  for  the 
average  candidate  to  cope  with.  The  ris- 
ing cost  of  running  for  public  office  ex- 
poses politicians  to  pressures  from  affluent 
groups  with  special  interests.  Responsibility 
for  financing  political  campaigns  should  be 
shifted  to  the  public  at  large. 

3.  By  preventing  the  executive  from  mo- 
nopolizing the  means  of  mass  conununlca- 
tlon.  Parliaments,  as  well  as  executives, 
could  use  radio  and  television  to  enter  In 
direct  contact  with  the  people. 


4.  By  expanding  the  legislature's  own  re- 
search staff  aids.  Statistical  and  informa- 
tion services  should  be  equally  available  to 
legislators  and  administrators.  We  need  to 
restore  the  balance  of  knowledge  by  equip- 
ping our  parliaments  with  adequate  libraries 
and  research  services. 

5.  By  eternal  vigilance  to  prevent  military 
dictators  from  seizing  power  and  dissolving 
parliament  or  converting  It  into  a  a  puppet 
regime. 

6.  By  requiring  the  consent  of  parliament 
to  treaties  with  foreign  nations  and  to  ap- 
pointments of  high  officials. 

7.  By  strengthening  parliamentary  control 
of  public  expenditures.  Financial  control 
Is  the  most  powerful  weapon  that  parlia- 
ment possesses  over  the  executive.  Yet  some 
legislatures  are  said  to  be  losing  control  of 
the  purse  strings.  We  need  to  develop  ma- 
chinery for  strengthening  the  power  of  the 
purse. 

8.  By  giving  the  national  legislature  power 
to  supervise  and  control  the  activities  of  the 
government.  Public  problems  have  become 
too  numerous  and  technical  for  legislatures 
to  handle  alone.  It  is  necessary  to  delegate 
their  adjustment  to  administrative  agencies. 
The  chief  modern  task  of  parliament  is  to 
oversee  the  exercise  of  delegated  power. 

9.  By  reducing  the  extraneous  workload  on 
parliament  in  various  ways.  The  growing 
demands  on  Members'  time  and  the  increas- 
ing claims  of  essential  business  Impel  mod- 
ern legislatures  to  search  for  ways  and  means 
of  expediting  the  legislative  process  and  re- 
lieving parliament  of  part  of  its  burdens. 

10.  And,  finally,  by  setting  up  a  system  of 
standing  conmilttees  and  delegating  to  them 
both  the  function  of  considering  legislative 
proposals  and  also  the  task  of  supervising 
the  execution  of  the  laws.  Although  admit- 
tedly Inconsistent  with  Cabinet  government, 
the  standing  committee  system  has  worked 
well  in  the  United  States  and  the  continen- 
tal legislatures  which   have  adopted  It. 

If  parliaments  are  to  survive  as  effective 
Instruments  of  mankind,  they  must  adapt 
themselves  to  the  great  social  and  political 
forces  and  problems  of  our  time.  Parlia- 
ments cannot  be  aloof  to  historical  trends, 
nor  In  opposition  to  them,  but  must  be  In 
the  forefront  of  change. 


World    Devklopmcnt 
(By  Senator  A.  S.  Mike  Monhonxt) 

Since  the  conclusion  of  World  War  n,  we 
have  seen  the  most  amazing  period  of  accel- 
eration in  the  establishment  of  new  nations 
In  the  world's  history. 

Unfortunately,  the  great  blessing  of  liberty 
and  the  right  to  self-government  did  not 
automatically  bring  Into  being  the  physical 
plant,  economic  base,  skills,  and  markets 
necessary  to  sustain  a  healthy  growth  toward 
peace  £ind  prosperity.  Freedom  only  opened 
a  new  right-of-way  on  which  a  highway  of 
commerce  must  be  built. 

The  miracle  of  the  Marshall  plan  cannot  be 
repeated  in  these  aresis.  In  Western  Europe 
there  existed  an  Industrial  base  for  the  wise 
use  of  the  $13  billion  we  Invested  In  rebuild- 
ing plants  and  Industries.  However,  this  Is 
not  the  case  In  these  new  nations.  The  In- 
dustrial know-how,  education,  basic  trans- 
portation, water  and  power — the  Infracstruc- 
ture  of  an  Industrial  complex  is  missing. 

This  problem  is  spelled  out  well  In  the 
draft  resolution.  It  correctly  points  out  that 
the  average  per  capita  Incomes  of  the  indus- 
trialized countries  are  much  larger  than 
those  In  the  developing  countries  and  that 
the  gap  Ls  becoming  wider. 

Even  the  transfer  of  nearly  $9  billion  in 
1961,  including  private  Investment  and  of- 
ficial International  aid  from  the  Western 
World  and  $300  million  from  the  Conununist 
bloc,  has  failed  completely  to  meet  more  than 
a  fraction  of  the  requirements  for  a  develop- 


ment base.     This,  despite  an  Increase  in  1 
year  of  $1.4  billion. 

In  the  long  run,  however,  four-fifths  of  the 
foreign  exchange  acquired  by  these  develop- 
ing nations  has  had  to  be  earned  from  their 
own  production.  One-fifth  has  come  from 
the  various  International  sources  of  aid. 

Therefore,  the  primary  problem  is  to  find 
methods  of  Improving  trade  opportunities, 
stability  of  markets  and  prices,  and  methods 
of  production  and  agricultural  development 
so  that  they  will  have  hope  of  progress 
toward  eventual  self-sufficiency. 

It  would  make  little  sense  if.  after  spend- 
ing some  $9  billion  a  year  to  help  develop 
them,  these  new  nations  found  themselves 
denied  opportunity  to  earn  their  way  Into 
progress  by  barriers  against  reasonable  ac- 
cess to  world  markets. 

Unstable  prices  for  their  products,  frequent 
gluts  on  the  world  market  of  their  single 
export  product,  capricious  tariff  manipula- 
tion, limited  opportunity  for  new  product 
marketing — all  hinder  and  cripple  their  ef- 
forts to  grow  in  industrial  development. 
Trade  Is  obviously  preferable  to  aid,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  both  the  recipient  country 
and  the  donor  country. 

In  the  U.S.  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  was  given 
greater  powers  than  ever  before  to  remove 
trade  barriers  against  tropical  products.  It 
would  offer  a  new  ray  of  hope  to  dozens  of 
developing  nations  If  the  Common  Market 
and  the  other  industrial  countries  would  be 
more  liberal  In  their  treatment  of  Impnarts 
of  coffee,  cocoa,  and  other  products  from 
the  tropical  countries  than  they  have  been 
in  the  past.  These  items  do  not  compete 
with  their  own  products,  and  a  greater  vol- 
ume of  Imports  would  mean  greater  trade 
and  earning  for  the  exporting  countries  of 
Africa,  Asia,  and  South  America. 

Ways  must  be  found  to  Improve  trade 
among  the  developing  areas.  Trade  among 
these  nations,  who  need  so  much  and  have 
so  little  foreign  exchange  to  use  In  trade, 
was  close  to  a  balance.  These  areas  ex- 
ported 22.3  percent  of  their  trade  to  their 
developing  neighbors.  They  Imported  20.6 
percent  from  each  other.  This  was  virtually 
an  even  trade. 

But  barter  is  undesirable  and  an  Irregular 
method  of  trade.  I  am  sure  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  or  the  Monetary  Fund  could 
find  ways  to  set  up  a  convertibility  fund 
to  take  over  any  disparity  In  local  currency 
trade  accounts  among  the  developing  na- 
tions. A  similar  plan  worked  to  establish 
currency  convertibility  throughout  all  West- 
ern European  nations  under  the  Marshall 
plan.  It  should  be  tried  with  the  develop- 
ing nations  trading  with  each  other.  Dollar 
credits  would  be  used  for  payment  of  bal- 
ances only  after  certain  periods  of  time. 

One  nation's  surplus  could  be  put  to  use 
in  exports  to  its  neighbor  and  the  account 
settled  largely  without  reliance  on  dollar 
reserves  but  instead  by  balancing  the 
amounts  of  local  currency  at  the  end  of 
each  3-month  period.  A  small  dollar  re- 
serve would  be  required  only  for  striking  a 
balance. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  neighbors  would 
find  vastly  Improved  markets  In  this  man- 
ner. 

The  International  Development  Associa- 
tion, born  as  a  result  of  the  activities  of  the 
IPU,  is  in  full  and  successful  operation.  This 
branch  of  the  World  Bank  has  made  credit 
available  at  very  low  Interest  rates,  with 
long-term  repayment  provisions,  for  dozens 
of  smaller  nations. 

IDA  needs  to  be  expanded.  This  interna- 
tional operation  permits  the  borrowing  na- 
tion to  receive  loans,  not  from  one  nation, 
but  from  all  of  the  70  members  who  Join  In 
furnishing  the  capital  of  the  World  Bank. 
Other  nations  as  well  as  the  United  States 
have  agreed  to  expand  the  capital  structure 
of  this  useful  banking  facility,  whose  liberal 
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terms    bring    world    banking    loans    within 
reach  of  the  smaller  nations. 

Regional  credit  groups,  patterned  on  this 
IDA  system,  could  be  established  among 
neighboring  nations. 

Finally,  I  am  certain  that  the  starting 
point,  particularly  for  the  60  percent  of  the 
nations  who  yet  have  a  difficult  time  In 
getting  started  toward  self -sustained  growth, 
lies  first  In  the  direction  of  Improving  their 
agricultural  resources.  Here  their  man- 
power, their  land,  their  resources  can  be 
their  primary  source  of  strength.  If  a  satis- 
factory agricultural  economy  is  first  estab- 
lished. It  can  serve  as  a  foundation  for  small 
Industry.  This  Is  the  foundation  on  which 
the  Industrial  nations  of  the  world  were 
built  and  which  gave  tliem  their  original 
credit. 

The  development  of  livestock,  fruits,  and 
products  peculiarly  suited  for  the  area  is  a 
start.  From  there,  development  of  superior 
agricultural  products,  marketing  facilities, 
and  the  specialized  agricultural  commodi- 
ties to  fill  the  need  of  their  neighbors  and 
for  world  export  would  prove  to  be  the  take- 
off base  for  industrial  growth. 

Agriculture,  if  properly  developed,  will  first 
supply  the  food  necessary  for  the  growth  of 
a  healthy  population.  Including  urban  ex- 
pansion, second,  provide  working  capital  for 
nonagrlcultviral  expansion,  and  third,  pro- 
vide markets  for  industrial  development  of 
chemical  fertilizers,  agricultural  equipment 
and  manufact\ired  consumer  goods.  It  can 
also  provide  Important  tax  revenues. 

Communist  China  has  proven  that  no  pro- 
gram of  heavy  Industrialization  can  succeed 
without  a  sound  agricultural  program.  No 
matter  how  successful  industrial  develop- 
ment might  be.  a  nation  must  be  able  first 
to  feed  Itself  and  provide  for  Its  basic  needs. 

Agricultural  development  can  lead  to  areas 
of  small  Industry  for  consumer  goods  for 
first  phase  manufacturing,  such  as  bicycles, 
sewing  machines,  palls,  farm  tools,  fertilizers. 
This  can  help  to  dampen  the  flow  of  work- 
ers from  the  countryside  to  the  overcrowded 
slums,  and  would  act  as  a  seedbed  for  other 
industrial  expansion. 


Speech  to  the  Interparliamentart  Union 
IN  Support  op  Resolution  on  Racial 
Discs  rMiHATiOH 

(By  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy) 
It  la  a  very  great  privilege  for  me  to  be 
here  at  this  Conference.  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  of  being  able  to  visit  many  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  at  various  times  of  my  life, 
but  this  Is  my  first  opportunity  to  visit 
Yugoslavia.  Thla  nation  and  Its  leaders 
have  been  most  hospitable  to  us.  I  think  It 
is  very  significant  that  the  delegates  from 
so  many  nations  can  get  together  here,  in 
pursuit  of  their  mutual  interest  In  parlia- 
mentary government.  It  Is  clear  proof  that 
the  Interests  and  problems  we  have  In  com- 
mon can  transcend  the  disagreements  of 
diplomacy  and^iie  Ideologies  of  politics. 

I  speak  today  on  behalf  of  the  US. 
delegation.  In  support  of  the  draft  resolu- 
tion on  racial  discrimination  of  the  com- 
mittee non-self-governing  territories  and 
ethnic  questions.  Racial  discrimination  is 
not  limited  to  any  one  country  or  one  racial 
group  or  one  period  of  history.  The  gypsies 
in  Central  Europe,  the  "colored"  In  South 
Africa,  the  Negroes  In  England  and  the 
United  States  and  the  minority  racial  groups 
in  many  European  nations  suffer  from  dis- 
crimination. My  own  Irish  ancestors  felt 
the  sting  of  prejudice,  both  in  the  nation 
they  left  and.  Initially,  in  the  country  where 
they  settled. 

But  racial  discrimination  in  1963  certainly 
is  most  publicized  in  the  United  States.  In 
a  sense,  my  nation  has  asked  to  be  Judged 
in  this  area,  becavise  of  the  leadership  we 
have  taken  In  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
democracy  around  the  world.    I  am  sure  all 


of  you  read  about  the  gathering  that  oc- 
curred on  the  28th  of  August  in  our  Capital 
City  of  Washington.  There  came  together 
at  that  time  over  200,000  citizens — Negroes 
and  white  people  who  believe  deeply  in  the 
Negro  cause.  They  exercised  the  traditional 
right  of  American  citizens  to  petition  their 
Government  for  redress  of  grievances.  This 
demonstration  was  impressive  both  in  Its 
nimibers  and  its  dignity.  I  believe  It  made  a 
lasting  mark  upon  the  conscience  of  the 
people  of  the  world.  « 

In  a  sense  this  demonstration  showed 
both  how  much  has  been  done  and  how 
much  must  be  done  to  alleviate  racial  dis- 
crimination. The  Negro  race  was  brought  to 
America,  against  their  will,  as  part  of  the 
slave  trade.  The  effort  to  free  them  from 
slavery  precipitated  the  only  Civil  War  my 
Nation  has  known  While  this  war  freed 
the  Negroes  from  their  status  as  property, 
they  were  left  without  property,  without 
education,  without  the  means  to  participate 
fully  in  the  democratic  parliamentary 
process. 

In  the  hundreds  of  years  that  have  passed, 
the  Negroes  in  the  United  States,  despite 
discrimination,  have  made  significant  ad- 
vances in  their  life.  The  average  income 
today  of  the  American  Negro  is  more  than 
that  of  white  citizens  in  most  of  the  nations 
of  Europe.  The  men  and  women  who  partic- 
ipated in  the  demonstration  in  Washing- 
ton had  means  enough  to  travel  hundreds 
of  miles  In  modern  forms  of  transportation. 
Among  the  participants  were  Negro  business 
leaders,  professional  men,  teachers,  ministers, 
and  entertainers. 

But  as  I  said  before,  the  very  fact  that  a 
demonstration  was  necessary  shows  how 
much  must  still  be  done  if  discrimination  is 
to  be  ended. 

The  Negroes  In  America  were  asking  for 
protection  of  their  right  to  vote,  which  is 
denied  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States. 

They  were  asking  for  more  Jobs,  higher 
wages,  better  education  for  their  children; 
and  most  of  all  for  the  chance  to  enjoy,  on 
an  equal  plane  with  white  people,  the  ac- 
commodations of  restaurants,  motion  plc- 
tvire  houses,  and  hotels. 

Most  of  the  United  States  is  free  of  this 
form  of  discrimination.  In  my  own  State 
of  Massachusetts,  where  the  movement  to 
abolish  slavery  began  130  years  ago,  a  Negro 
today  can  eat  in  any  restaurant,  live  In  any 
neighborhood,  apply  for  any  Job.  He  Is  pro- 
tected by  strong  laws  against  discrimination 
which  are  enforced  by  the  attorney  general 
of  our  State  Who  is  himself  a  Negro. 

And  so  I  say  to  you.  despite  our  fallings, 
we  of  the  U.S.  delegation  can  support  this 
resolution  in  good  conscience.  We  have  come 
to  grips  with  our  problem.  We  realize  our 
special  responsibilities.  We  are  determined 
to  clean  our  hands  of  racial  prejudice  so  we 
can  go  before  the  world  with  deeds  to  match 
our  words. 

The  American  people  have  solved  problems 
of  discrimination  before.  Oiu-  Nation  could 
not  have  prospered  unless  groups  of  Inunl- 
grants  from  Europe,  all  of  whom  faced  hos- 
tility when  they  arrived,  had  not  become  an 
Integrated  part  of  our  society. 

Neither  I,  nor  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  would  hold  the  positions  we  do.  if 
America  had  not  taken  down  the  sign  that 
said,  "No  Irish  need  apply." 

I  am  sure  that  every  nation  represented 
here  can  point,  as  we  can,  to  chapters  In  its 
histcH7  where  the  breaking  down  of  discrim- 
ination— be  it  racial,  religious  or  geo- 
graphic— help  unify  and  strengthen  the 
country: 

Whether  it  be  the  unification  of  Italy  In 
1861;  of  the  unification  of  Germany  In  1871 
or  the  union  of  the  Serbs,  Croates,  and 
Slovenes  Into  Yugoslavia  after  World  War  I. 

Let  us  all  unite  in  supporting  this  resolu- 
tion.   Let  us  declare  together  that  racial  dis- 


crimination is  wrong.    It  is  legally  wrong, 
morally  wrong,  and  Is  bad  for  humanity. 

Let  us  make  an  effort  to  end  discrimination 
wherever  It  Is,  wherever  it  weakens  and 
dilutes  the  principles  upon  which  all  ovir  na- 
tions were  founded.  And  in  doing  so,  let  us 
work  together  to  achieve  that  happy  situa- 
tion best  described  In  the  words  of  the 
Scottish  poet  Robert  Biu-ns: 

"For  all  that  and  all  that 
Its  coming  yet  for  all  that 
When   man  to  man  the  world  around 
Shall  brothers  be,  for  all  that." 

Discrimination 

(By  Representative  Edward  J.  Derwinski) 

Mr.  President,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  it 
is  with  the  utmost  candor  that  we  of  the 
United  States  acknowledge  that  our  own 
practices  fall  short  of  our  religious  traditions 
of  equality  before  God  and  our  ethical  con- 
victions as  to  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Yet 
we  can  declare  that  we  are  committed  to  the 
realization  of  this,  the  profoundest  injunc- 
tion of  our  political  philosophy,  that  govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men  to  secure 
the  rights  of  equality  and  liberty  and  Justice 
for  all.  For  our  American  governmental 
faith,  unlike  totalitarian  philosophy,  is 
founded  upon  the  belief  that  there  are  cer- 
tain Inherent  and  Inalienable  rights  of  Indi- 
viduals which  are  not  the  prerogative  of  the 
State  to  grant  or  deny.  This  basic  division 
In  governmental  theory  was  Illustrated  In  the 
position  of  States  toward  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  which  we  en- 
dorsed and  voted  for. 

In  the  United  States,  our  Government  Is 
leading  the  way  in  ending  the  remaining 
vestiges  of  the  evil  of  racial  discrimination. 
The  Constitution  under  which  our  land  has 
developed  and  flourished,  was  founded  upon 
the  proposition  of  individual  liberty  and  hu- 
man dignity.  Much  of  our  history  is  the 
record  of  our  national  efforts  to  root  out 
notions  and  practices  Inconsistent  with  the 
Ideals  set  forth  In  that  great  document. 

While  regretting  the  incidents  of  racial 
difficulties  that  occur,  we,  at  the  same  time, 
point  to  the  fact  that  these  Instances  illus- 
trate the  determination,  as  expounded  by  our 
President,  that  we  are  dedicated  to  the  im- 
mediate realization  of  those  human  rights  to 
which  our  Government  has  always  been  com- 
mitted, and  is  fully  and  actively  seeking  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  equal  opportunity  to 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States.  We  would  also  draw  attention  to  the 
record  of  our  local  State  governments  In  their 
progress,  legally,  educationally,  and  eco- 
nomically, in  this  area.  We  also  direct  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  progress  has  far 
surpassed  disappointments  In  all  sections  of 
our  country  as  we  perfect  the  rights  of  all 
men. 

In  order  to  clarify  phraseology  may  I  re- 
mind you  that  in  the  United  States  the 
movement  to  end  all  discrimination  is  waged 
under  the  slogan  of  "civil  rights."  Civil 
rights  Includes  the  right  to  vote,  right  to 
free  speech,  free  press,  right  to  education, 
right  to  all  the  economic  blessings  that  an 
individual's  energy  and  ability  permit  him  to 
acquire. 

We  must  point  out  that  our  people  work- 
ing zealously  to  maintain  civil  rights  for  all 
Americans  are  disturbed  at  the  denial  of 
equivalent  rights  to  the  people  of  Eastern 
Germany.  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Estonia  and 
other  areas  of  the  world  dominated  by  an 
atheist  totalitarian  philosophy.  The  rights 
of  all  men  will  always  be  In  Jeopardy  as  long 
as  an  international  movement  continues  to 
advance  a  philosophy  which  is  contrary  to 
"civil  rights.-  We  feel  It  extremely  practical 
and  timely  to  remind  the  delegates  of  ovir 
determination  to  maintain  rights  for  all  of 
our  citizens,  and  of  our  equally  strong  in- 
terest in  peoples  in  the  world  who  have  been 
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deprived  of  theae  lighta.  May  I  also  remind 
the  delegates  of  the  support  which  the 
American  Government  and  people  give  to  the! 
historic  principle  of  "self-determination  ofl 
peoples,"  which  principle  has  also  been  dlsj 
regarded  by  the  totalitarian  movement  thai) 
threatens  world  freedom.  i 

For  specific  examples  of  discrimination  an(< 
the  denial  of  clvU  rights  to  people,  the  great-t 
est  Is  the  wall  of  shame  In  Berlin.  In  th^ 
same  spirit,  it  Is  necessary  to  call  to  the  at-» 
tenUon  of  the  delegates  the  vast  prlsoq 
camps  In  Siberia  where  political  prisoner^ 
from  numerovis  countries  remain  under  con* 
dltlons  of  slave  labor.  They  euBeT  from  po4 
lltlcal  discrimination,  racial  and  natlonalltt 
dlscrlmlnaUon  and  are  deprived  of  all  rlghtsl 

We  of  the  U.S.  delegation  endorse  the 
philosophy  of  this  draft  resolution  as  aii 
official  declaration  by  the  Interparllamenr 
tary  Union  of  the  goal  toward  which  wq. 
the  Individual  members,  should  strive  In  out 
national  legislature;  namely,  the  educatloa 
of  our  youth  In  the  principles  of  equality. 
and  the  eradlcaUon  of  aU  manifestations  of 
racial,  naUonaUty  and  religious  hatred  an^ 
discrimination,  to  the  end  that  we.  In  th^ 
national  and  International  sphere,  can  de*- 
velop  as  one  famUy  of  mankind,  working 
together  toward  the  highest  development  oC 
our  society  and  the  fulfillment  of  our  desj- 
tiny  under  Ood. 
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RZPRISENTATIOK  OT  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  In|- 
TERKSTS    IN    PA«LIAM«NT 

(By  Representative  Gxkalo  R.  Ford) 
Our  subject  matter  at  this  session,  "Rep- 
resentation of  Social  and  Economic  Interest 
In  the  National  Legislature,"  Is  of  the  ut- 
most significance  In  the  years  ahead — pef- 
haps  more  so  than  ever  before.  The  basic 
quesUon,  however.  Is  how  best  these  objec- 
tives can  be  accomplished.  j 

I  hope  I  may  be  forgiven  If  I  sound  a  na- 
tional note,  but  In  my  country  this  problein 
was  recognized  from  the  very  founding  <)f 
our  Nation.  James  Madison,  perhaps  the 
chief  architect  of  o\ir  Constitution,  wrote  tn 
Number  10  of  the  Federalist  In  which  he  w^ 
arguing  for  the  adoption  of  that  historic 
document:  "A  landed  Interest,  the  manu- 
facturing Interest,  a  mercantile  Interest,  a 
monled  Interest,  with  many  lesser  Interests, 
grows  up  of  necessity  In  civilized  natlots 
and  divides  them  Into  different  sentlmenjts 
and  views.  The  regulation  of  these  varlotis 
and  interfering  Interests  forms  the  prin- 
cipal task  of  modem  legislation  and  Involves 
the  spirit  of  party  and  faction  In  the  nec^- 
sary  and  ordinary  operation  of  the  Ooverh- 
ment."  ' 

This  clash  of  economic  Interest  grou^ 
which  Madison  discussed  Is  still  with  *s. 
Quite  frankly.  It  Invigorates  o\ir  j)Olltlcs  In 
the  United  States.  One  of  the  chief  func- 
tions of  our  political  party  system  Is  to 
blunt  the  severity  of  this  clash,  to  serve  'as 
a  funnel  through  which  competing  Interests 
may  be  molded  Into  a  single  viewpoint,    j 

Functional  organizations  such  as  labor 
unions,  management  organizations,  agrlctU- 
tural  associations  and  professional  groilps 
must  find  expression  In  our  various  parlia- 
ments If  representative  Institutions  are  to 
be  truly  meaningful.  Specific  parliamen- 
tary representation  according  to  significant 
economic  pressure  groups  Is  one  way  to  ac- 
complish this  aim.  I 

I  am  Informed  that  different  versions!  of 
functional  represenUtlon  were  used  by  pe 
Fascist  regime  In  Italy  and  by  the  Weli^iar 
Republic  In  Germany  as  well.  Some  m()d- 
em-day  theorists  In  Government  argue  tjiat 
lobbying  organizations  In  America  ar«  a 
form  of  functional  representation.  As  I  Bee 
it.  this  is  stretching  the  point  to  a  consider- 


able degree.  Lobbyists  In  America  are  not 
Ln  any  way  whatsoever  an  official  part  of  or 
an  adjunct  to  our  Government.  For  lurther 
clarification.  I  should  say  such  groups  are 
controlled  In  many  ways  by  legislation  and 
conceivably  may  be  more  so  In  the  future. 
Despite  the  previous  attempts  to  put  Into 
practice  functional  representation  In  Gov- 
ernment, despite  the  theories  of  some  con- 
temporary political  writers,  the  overwhelm- 
ing weight  of  the  evidence  on  hand  argues 
convincingly  against  the  adoption  of  this 
approach  to  Just  and  effective  representa- 
tion m  our  modern  day  parliamentary  sys- 
tems. 

For  example,  elected  delegates  represent- 
ing specific  units  of  society  such  as  agrlcul- 
tiiral  or  Industrial  workers,  or  management, 
would  obviously  possess  far  too  narrow  a 
focvis  on  the  mulUtude  of  problems  facing 
the  Nation.  These  Individuals  Identified  by 
a  precise  economic  interest  would  owe  their 
basic  allegiance  to  rigidly  alined  groups  and. 
In  my  Judgment,  would  lack  the  breadth  of 
viewpoint  to  perform  effectively  their  true 
legislative  function. 

Another  difficulty  that  arises  Is  p\irely 
quantitative.  If  people  are  to  be  repre- 
sented according  to  their  memberships  In 
interest  groups,  how  would  you  apportion 
the  weight  to  be  allotted  to  the  various  In- 
terests in  order  to  approximate  Justice? 
How  many  representatives  of  labor  must 
there  be?  How  many  of  capital?  How 
many  for  agriculture?  Hov.-  many  for  pro- 
fessional and  technical  associations? 

From  a  positive  point  of  view,  the  most 
persuasive  argument  against  thU  new  theory 
Is  that  one's  Interest  as  a  citizen  In  Its 
broadest  context  takes  precedence  over  one  s 
Interest  as  a  member  of  a  particular  group. 
The  proponents  of  functional  representa- 
tion win  argue  that  people  have  less  In  com- 
mon as  inhabitants  of  their  particular  com- 
munity than  they  have  In  ways  of  earning 
a  living  Therefore,  they  contend  that  geog- 
raphy as  a  basis  of  representation  has  been 
and  should  be  demoted  In  the  representative 
system  and  that  loyalty  to  locality  should  be 
replaced  by  allegiance  to  function.  Allegedly 
this  U  a  resxilt  of  the  division  of  labor  and 
the  high  degree  of  specialization  In  a  modern 
Industrial  society. 

From  practical  experience  in  our  country, 
and  I  trust  In  yours,  our  people  place  their 
principal  loyalty  and  allegiance  to  the  na- 
tional government.  They  are  first  and  fore- 
most citizens  of  the  nation.  They  expect 
their  elected  representatives  to  act  on  their 
behalf  with  original  and  primary  'ocuson 
the  national  aspect  of  all  probloms.  ThU 
does  not  mean  that  our  citizens  do  not  have 
strong  and  divergent  ideological,  philosophi- 
cal or  economic  views.  I  only  say  that  all 
interests  other  than  the  nation's  are  second- 
ary on  the  ladder  of  priorities. 

This  being  true.  It  Is  my  belief  that  our  rep- 
resentative government  should  be  based  on  a 
pattern  that  In  practice  has  not  divided  but 
solidified  a  people.  We  find  from  experience 
the  average  legislator  chosen  on  a  geographi- 
cal basis  is  responsibly  conscious  of  the  terri- 
torial economic  and  social  Interests  In  his 
constituency  and  does  His  best  to  represent 
them  However,  when  the  choice  Is  drawn 
between  the  national  Interest  on  the  one 
hand  and  any  other— be  It  geographic.  e<»- 
nomic  or  social— the  decision  U  easy.  The 
legislative  representative  votes  for  the  broad- 
er choice.  In  my  Judgment,  this  would  be 
the  true  refiectlon  of  the  people,  who  look 
upon  themselves  first  as  citizens  and  there- 
after as  a  part  of  an  economic  cyr  social  seg- 
ment of  society. 

Furthermore,  history  records  that  the  key 
programs  of  Important  social  and  economic 
group*— once  such  social  problems  and  poU- 


cles  have  established  their  merit  and  have 
won  acceptance  of  popular  majorities — usu- 
aUy  are  enacted  Into  law.  Finally,  from  our 
experience,  the  legislature  based  on  the  ter- 
ritorial constituency  Is  far  more  likely  to 
attain  consensus  of  a  broad  national  scale 
than  one  organized  to  give  voice  to  economic 
and  social  Interests. 

In  conclusion:  If  we  have  deficiencies.  If 
our  efforts  are  not  perfect,  let  us  make  those 
essential  changes  in  a  constructive  manner 
with  the  tools  at  hand.  To  achieve  the  goal 
of  better  representation,  let  us  not  tear 
asunder  tried  and  true  systems  of  representa- 
tive government  that,  over  the  years,  have 
brought  cohesion  to  our  people. 
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World  Development 
(By  Representative  W.  R.  Poack) 
Nations  exist  primarily  to  secure  for  their 
people  the  highest  possible  standard  of  liv- 
ing, economically  as  well  as  politically,  so- 
cially and  culturally.  Indeed,  the  degree  to 
which  these  latter  aspirations  can  be  ful- 
filled depends  In  large  part  on  the  fulfillment 
of  economic  development.  There  is.  there- 
fore, no  more  basic  problem  than  that  of 
world  development. 

If  the  delegates  will  refer  to  page  11  of 
the    English    ediUon   of    your   "Preliminary 
Documents"  you  will  find  the  very  fine  draft 
resolution  on  this  subject.     This  resolution 
very  appropriately  and  correctly  points  out 
that  the  economic   development  of  all  na- 
tions, the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  Is  vital 
to  all  nations;  that  enlightened  self-interest 
Impels    the    Industrialized   countries   to   aid 
their  less-developed  neighbors.    The  resolu- 
tion  properly   points   to   the   ever-widening 
gap  between  the  average  per  capita  Income 
of    people    In   the    developed,    as   contrasted 
with  the  underdeveloped,  nations.     It  refers 
to  the   need  for  higher  prices  for  "primary 
products."  the  raw  goods  which  account  for 
most  of  the  meager  Income  of  underdevel- 
oped people.     It  courageously  points  to  the 
enormous  Increase  of  population  as  one  of 
the  greatest  deterrents  to  economic  progress. 
With  all  of  this  I  heartily  agree.    My  coun- 
try has  shown  Its  good  faith  by  extending 
more  than  tlOO  billion  worth  of  aid  to  less 
fortunate  people  since  the  close  of  the  war. 
and  to   do   this  ovir   own   people  have   paid 
some  of  the  highest  taxes  In  the  whole  world. 
Indeed,  our  people  have  ofttlmes  paid  heavier 
taxes  than  have  the  very   people  to  whom 
our  aid  has  gone.     I  do  not  believe  that  we 
need  any  further  evidence  of  our  willingness 
to  help. 

Therefore.  If  I  were  to  find  any  fault  with 
this  draft  resolution.  It  would  be  that  It 
overemphasizes  dependence  on  the  Industrial 
nations  and  it  plays  down  the  necessary 
cooperation  of  the  underdeveloped  nations 
themselves. 

May  I.  therefore,  my  colleagues.  In  the 
few  minutes  available,  speak  very  frankly. 
I  speak  as  a  friend,  as  one  who  wants  to 
see  all  people  enjoy  a  higher  living  standard, 
but  I  hope  I  speak  as  a  realist. 

First.  The  developed  nations  cannot  con- 
tribute enough  to  maintain  the  standards  of 
the  underdeveloped  nations.  If  you  were  to 
divide  all  of  the  wealth  In  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United 
Kingdom  between  all  of  the  people  of  India 
and  of  China,  each  Individual  would  have 
less  than  the  present  average  wealth  of  the 
people  of  Mexico  and  the  great  Industrial 
productivity  of  these  three  nations  would  be 
dismantled  and  lost  to  the  world.  Nor  can 
these  developed  nations  hope  to  divert 
enough  of  their  current  production  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  In  the  underdeveloped 
nations  without  a  retxirn  of  goods  of  com- 
parable value,  because  to  continue  to  do  so 


would  bankrupt  their  own  economies,  and 
thus  kill  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg. 

Second.  The  developing  nations  must  In- 
crease their  own  contribution  to  the  world 
economy,  for  even  with  the  present  high 
level  of  foreign  aid  from  Industrial  nations, 
80  percent  of  the  developing  countries'  for- 
eign currency  receipts  come  from  exports. 
These  exports  are  basically  "primary  prod- 
ucts"— food,  fiber,  timber,  and  minerals. 
The  underdeveloped  nations  need  higher 
prices,  and  as  a  representative  of  a  developed 
nation  I  feel  that  we  stand  ready  to  pay  a 
fair  price  for  these  products,  but  we  cannot 
pay  a  fair  price  and  they  cannot  receive  a 
fair  price  unless  the  same  underdeveloped 
nations  will  cooperate  among  themselves  to 
prevent  the  breaking  of  world  markets  with 
surpluses.  We  all  agree  that  trade  Is  better 
than  aid,  and  we  agree  that  primary  prod- 
ucts should  bring  a  price  which  will  enable 
underdeveloped  p>eople  to  buy  the  Industrial 
goods  of  their  developed  neighbors.  But 
again,  It  Is  a  twoway  street,  and  so  long  as 
the  African  nations  try  to  undersell  the 
South  Americans,  or  vice  versa,  the  price  of 
coffee  Is  going  to  stay  down. 

Third.  The  world  tendency  to  establish 
Independent  "nations"  everywhere  makes 
economic  efficiency  impossible.  I  believe  that 
one  of  the  reasons  we  see  this  great  city  here 
at  Belgrade  Is  the  fact  that  six  peoples  have 
united  to  make  one  Yugoslavia.  (Of  course, 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  ex- 
tended over  $2'/2  billion  of  aid  has  helped.) 
I  believe  that  a  major  reason  that  the  United 
States  has  become  so  productive  is  the  fact 
that  50  States  have  united.  I  believe  that 
much  of  the  strength  of  the  UJS.S.R.  comes 
from  the  fact  that  their  union  consists  of 
15  republics.  When  I  remember  that  there 
are  82  nations  of  this  world  with  fewer 
people  than  in  my  home  State  of  Texas,  and 
86  nations  with  less  territory.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  must  be  larger  national 
units  If  we  are  to  have  the  needed  economic 
program.  I  congratulate  our  African  col- 
leagues who  are  working  for  greater  unity 
rather  than  for  more  units  of  government. 

Fourth.  And  finally  I  would  point  out  that 
no  matter  what  contributions  the  developed 
nations  may  make,  that  the  underdeveloped 
nations  can  never  raise  their  living  stand- 
ards so  long  as  population  Increases  faster 
than  wealth.  Although  your  wealth  doubles, 
if  your  population  triples  In  the  same  period 
of  time,  every  one  of  your  people  is  going 
to  be  poorer.  Again,  this  is  a  problem  which 
can  only  be  solved  by  the  underdeveloped 
people  themselves. 

Therefore,  In  conclusion,  my  colleagues, 
may  I  again  assure  you  that  while  the 
UnUed  States  of  America  stands  ready  to 
help  all  people  who  are  trying  to  help  them- 
selves, we  cannot  assume  the  responsibility 
which  the  local  people  should  assume,  and 
no  one  else  is  going  to  assume  such  a  re- 
sponsibility without  some  kind  of  colonial 
relationship  no  matter  what  that  relation- 
ship may  be  called. 


Safeguarding  Peack 
(By  Representative  E.  Ross  Adair) 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  American  dele- 
gation feels  that  the  test  ban  treaty  may  be 
an  Important  step  toward  universal  accept- 
ance of  the  principle  that  International  con- 
flicts can  be  settled  by  peaceful  means.  We 
believe  that  the  contamination  of  the  human 
environment  by  radioactive  fallout  should  be 
controlled.  We  believe  that  adoption  by  the 
52d  Interparliamentary  Conference — the 
largest  International  assemblage  of  law  mak- 
ers In  the  history  of  mankind— of  a  resolu- 
tion In  support  of  these  points  of  view  will 
add  an  Important  moral  force  on  behalf  of 
these  principles. 


The  American  delegation  does,  however, 
wish  to  offer  a  few  amendments  to  the  draft 
resolution  before  the  Conference.  The 
amendments  which  we  offer  are  based  on  two 
fundamental  thoughts. 

First,  we  wish  to  stress  the  Importance  of 
the  role  played  by  many  nations  In  the  prep- 
aration and  signing  of  the  treaty,  rather  than 
to  assign  sole  credit  for  the  treaty  to  the 
three  nuclear  powers  which  have  signed  It. 
We  feel  that  the  work  of  many  nations  dur- 
ing the  preparatory  talks,  and  the  signing  of 
the  treaty  by  a  nxunber  of  nations  which  by 
now  has  reached  a  total  of  almost  90,  have 
been  of  profound  value  not  only  In  the 
achievement  of  the  treaty  but  also  In  creat- 
ing an  International  atmosphere  which  may 
facilitate  further  progress  toward  relaxa- 
tion of  International  tensions,  toward  inter- 
national security,  and  freedom  from  the  fear 
of  aggression.  We  believe  therefore,  that 
the  resolution  to  be  adopted  by  this  Con- 
ference should  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
the  test  ban  treaty  Is  Indeed  a  treaty  among 
many  nations  and  not  merely  among  three 
nuclear  powers. 

Secondly,  the  American  delegation  feels 
that  whatever  resolution  on  this  subject  Is 
adopted  by  the  Conference,  should  reflect  a 
genuine  desire  on  the  part  of  all  concerned 
for  a  relaxation  of  tensions  based  on  respect 
for  the  needs  and  concepts  of  all  sides,  and 
not  the  wish  for  one  side  or  another  to 
gain  strategic  advantage.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  elements  In  the  draft  resolution  be- 
fore the  Conference  which  represent  an  effort 
to  Impose  one-sided  concepts  upon  the  entire 
Conference.  This  effort  Is  discouraging  to 
those  who  hope  that  the  test  ban  treaty 
Is  a  first  step  toward  more  general  Inter- 
national understanding.  Therefore,  the 
American  delegation  offers  certain  amend- 
ments which  are  designed  to  bring  out  the 
fact  that  the  treaty  Is  a  multi-lateral,  and 
not  merely  a  tripartite  act;  not  a  cold  war 
document.  Morally  the  resolution  should  be 
a  genuine  contribution  to  International 
understanding  rather  than  merely  another 
cold  war  document. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  amendments 
which  the  Amrtlcan  delegation  offers,  I  would 
like  to  make  the  following  comments: 

1.  In  paragraph  one.  beginning  with  the 
word  "Noting."  we  propose  that  credit  be 
given  to  the  approximately  90  nations  which 
have  already  signed  the  treaty,  and  delete 
the  reference  to  Great  Britain,  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  the  United  States.  We  propose  that 
the  resolution  state  positively  the  grave  con- 
cern which  has  developed  universally  over 
the  nuclear  contamination  of  the  human  en- 
vironment and  of  the  hope  of  relief  afforded 
in  this  respect  by  the  test  ban  treaty. 

2.  In  paragraph  two.  beginning  with  the 
word  "convinced,"  we  propose  to  remove  the 
reference  to  "peaceful  coexistence" — a  term 
which  has  acquired  a  polemic  cold  war  con- 
tent through  years  of  misuse — and  to  sub- 
stitute a  forthright  reference  to  peaceful 
means  of  settling  international  disputes 
whatever  the  political  or  social  regimes  of 
the  states  Involved  may  be. 

3.  In  paragraph  three,  beginning  with  the 
word  "considering."  we  propose  to  delete  the 
words  "and  looking  toward  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament,  the  indispensable  condi- 
tion for  the  consolidation  of  peace  among 
people."  We  propose  this  because  we  feel 
that  those  who  are  responsible  for  negotiat- 
ing further  agreements  leading  to  a  detente 
In  International  relations  should  have  the 
necessary  flexibility  In  exploring  various  ex- 
isting possibilities  which  may  Include  not 
only  further  steps  toward  disarmament  but 
also  outstanding  substantive  Issues.  Fur- 
thermore, we  are  all  aware  that  there  are  Im- 
portant differences  of  opinion   among   na- 


tions concerning  the  Importance  of  strict 
International  control  and  verification  of  dis- 
armament— In  fact,  the  American  delegation 
regards  such  strict  International  control  and 
verification  as  an  essential  element  of  dis- 
armament. For  these  reasons — to  afford  the 
greatest  possible  degree  of  fiexlbllity  in  seek- 
ing further  avenues  of  progress,  and  to  con- 
centrate on  areas  of  agreement  among  the 
powers  rather  than  on  matters  in  which 
there  still  exist  basic  disagreements — this 
amendment  Is  offered  to  the  third  paragraph. 

4.  In  the  fourth  paragraph  beginning  with 
the  word  "appeals,"  we  propose  deletion  of 
the  two  references  to  parliaments  and  the 
addition  of  a  reference  to  the  lawful  pro- 
cedures of  the  various  countries  simply  In 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  each  country 
has  its  own  procedures  of  adherence  and 
ratification  and  that  it  would  be  Inaccurate 
to  assume  that  all  countries  require  ratifica- 
tion by  a  parliament  or  that  the  respective 
roles  of  various  parliaments  are  Identical. 
The  original  resolution  Is  meaningless  be- 
cause It  contradicts  known  facts  of  govern- 
ment systems. 

5.  With  respect  to  the  fifth  paragraph, 
which  begins  v?lth  the  word  "Urges",  we 
propose  that  this  paragraph  be  deleted  be- 
cause it  reads  an  Intent  Into  the  treaty 
which  Is  not  to  be  found  In  the  text  of  the 
treaty.  What  Is  meant  by:  "any  new  exten- 
sion of  nuclear  arms"?  Does  it  mean  pre- 
venting nations  which  now  possess  nuclear 
arms  from  basing  such  arms  In  areas  where 
they  do  not  now  exist?  Does  it  mean  that 
they  cannot  be  based  In  areas  where  they 
do  not  exist  now  as  a  deterrent  to  aggres- 
sion? Does  it  mean  preventing  nations 
which  do  not  possess  nuclear  arms  from  ac- 
quiring them?  Does  it  mean  preventing 
nations  which  now  possess  nuclear  arms  from 
acquiring  new  nuclear  arms?  Or  does  It 
mean  all  of  these?  We  believe  that  it  would 
be  better  for  the  Conference  to  delete  this 
paragraph.  The  intent  of  the  resolution  Is 
to  support  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  Why 
clutter  It  with  extraneous  matters  which 
only  create  further  disagreement? 

6.  In  paragraph  six.  beginning  with  the 
word  "Invites",  we  propose  that  the  reference 
to  banning  underground  tests  Include  the 
phrase  "under  strict  International  control". 
We  believe  that  underground  tests,  as  con- 
trasted with  tests  In  the  atmosphere,  outer 
space,  and  underwater,  can  be  securely 
banned  only  if  placed  under  strict  interna- 
tional control:  and  we  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  delegates  that  this  language  which 
we  propose  is  taken  directly  from  the  text  of 
the  test  ban  treaty  Iself. 

7.  Parts  of  the  original  text  of  paragraph 
seven  of  the  draft  resolution,  beginning 
with  the  word  "Appyeals".  seem  to  us  to  be 
completely  foreign  In  spirit  not  only  to  the 
purp)06es  of  the  treaty  Itself  but  also  to  the 
spirit  of  this  Conference.  Instead  of  con- 
centrating on  those  areas  In  which  the  com- 
mon Interests  of  all  nations  make  possible 
further  progress  toward  international  agree- 
ment, they  revive  proposals  the  content  and 
Intention  of  which  are  the  subject  of  dis- 
agreement rather  than  agreement  among 
nations.  The  U.S.  delegation  supports  the 
amendments  to  this  paragraph  offered  by  the 
Australian  delegation.  These  amendments 
would  give  to  this  paragraph  language  and 
content  to  which  all  those  who  would  like 
to  see  further  progress  toward  International 
understanding  could  subscribe. 

Satecuardinc  Peace 
(Remarks  of  Representative  Alexander  Pir- 
NiE,  Member,  U.S.  Delegation,  on  September 
17,  1963,  at  the  52d  Conference  of  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union,  September  12-20, 
1963) 

Mr.  President  and  my  colleagues,  I  would 
like  to  address  my  remarks  to  the  committee 
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resolution  on  denuclearized  cones  and  dis- 
armament, as  drafted  In  Lausanne.  It  re- 
flects a  conscientious  effort  to  deal  with  a 
very  complex  subject  but  requires  some  mod- 
ification to  assure  sound  objectivity. 

Ever  since  tbe  end  of  the  Second  World 
War.  when  the  first  atomic  bomb  Increased 
tbe  destructive  capacity  of  a  single  shell 
by  more  than  a  thousand  times,  the  United 
States  has  sought  to  bring  nuclear  weapons 
under  safeguarded  International  control. 
In  recent  years,  the  destructive  capacity  of 
single  weapons  has  again  multiplied  many 
thousand  times,  and  the  United  States  has  In- 
tensified Its  efforts  to  build  a  world  In  whlchi 
peace  Is  not  threatened  by  uncontrolledi 
armaments,  yet  security  Is  enhanced  by  effec- 
tive  International    peacekeeping   machinery. 

It  has  endorsed  the  goal  of  general  and, 
complete  disarmament  and  submitted  a  de- 
tailed proposal  for  bringing  It  about.  It  haa 
vigorously  sought  measures  which  might  b« 
suitable  as  first  steps  In  the  direction  of! 
disarmament,  pending  the  time  that  agree-j 
ment  became  possible  on  a  comprehenslvej 
program. 

For  this  reason  the  United  States  delega-j 
tlon  la  very  pleased  that  the  resolution! 
before  us  haa  been  outdated  In  one  respecti 
since  the  spring  meeting  at  Lausanne  whenj 
!t  was  drafted.  A  first  step  toward  general 
and  complete  disarmament  has  been  taken 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  "Treaty  Banning 
Nuclear  Tests  In  Atmosphere,  in  Outer  Spacei] 
and  Underwater."  I  know  that  other  dele-l 
gatlons  share  our  hope  that  eventually  e,li 
the  nations  of  the  world  adhere  to  this  treaty] 
and  the  problem  of  atmospheric  pcllutlom 
with  radioactive  fallout  from  tests  will  comaj 
to  an  end.  I  know  that  other  delegations 
share  our  belief  that  this  treaty  Is.  as  Presl-i 
dent  Kennedy  has  said,  "a  step  toward! 
peace — a  step  toward  reason — a  step  away 
from  war — a  step  toward  reduced  world 
tensions  and  broader  areas  of  agreement."    ! 

The  test  ban  treaty  is  not  the  only  progres^ 
which  can  be  reported.  In  addition,  at  thq 
Klghteen-Natlon  Disarmament  Conference  im 
Geneva  on  June  20,  1963,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  establish  at 
direct  conimxinlcatlons  link  between  theiil 
respective  capitals.  This  was  taken  as  a  first) 
step  to  help  reduce  the  risk  of  war  occtuTlng| 
by  accident  or  miscalculation,  a  risk  whlchi 
has  become  very  real  In  a  world  of  autoina-< 
tlon  and  Intercontinental  missiles. 

The  United  States  delegation  supports  thfl 
underlying  theme  In  this  resolution.  tbaH 
the  creation  of  adequately  verified  denuclear  j 
ized  zones  or  other  regional  arms  control 
measures  Is  one  approach  which  should  be 
explored.  Under  certain  clrcvimstances  wa 
believe  that  such  measures  could  contribute 
to  peace  and  security.  First.  It  may  be  pos-« 
slble  to  achieve  some  measures  of  dlsarma-< 
ment  In  limited  geographical  areas  before 
It  is  possible  to  achieve  them  throughout 
the  world.  Second,  disarmament  measure^ 
In  specified  zones  might  serve  as  pilot  proj-i 
ects  and  provide  Invaluable  experience  oq 
which  additional  arms  control  arrangement^ 
elsewhere  In  the  world  could  be  based; 
Third,  regional  arrangements  might  contrlb-j 
ute  to  relieving  International  tension  wlthlri 
an  area  and  create  a  climate  In  which  the 
xinderlylng  political  problems  could  be  more 
easily  solved.  The  United  States  delegatioq 
Is  aware  of  these  possibilities  and  Is  no4 
opposed  to  the  entire  Idea  of  denuclearize^ 
zones.  I 

Nevertheless,  the  United  States  delega-^ 
tlon  Is  disturbed  about  two  aspects  of  thq 
"believes"  paragraph,  both  of  which  could  be 
corrected  by  amendment.  First,  it  believes 
that  the  phrase  "pturtlcularly  one  In  central 
Europe,"  must  be  removed.  The  whole  ad-* 
vantage   of   the   regional    approach   Is   thai 


agreement  might  be  possible  in  limited  geo- 
graphical zones  outside  the  areas  of  con- 
frontation between  the  major  powers  before 
agreements  involving  the  major  powers  are 
possible.  C5entral  Europe,  where  the  Com- 
miuilst  world  and  free  world  meet.  Is  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  Bast-West  struggle,  not 
outside  it.  Moreover,  nuclear  weapons  have 
already  been  deployed  In  this  area  and  It 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  devise  any 
denuclearization  plan  or  other  plan  for  arms 
limitations  In  this  area  which  would  not 
alter  the  balance  of  military  forces.  The 
United  States  has  made  clear  Its  view  on 
many  occasions  that  proposals  which  would 
denuclearize  this  area  without  dealing  with 
nuclear  weapons  located  nearby  would  result 
In  a  serious  military  imbalance  and,  while 
creating  the  illusion  of  progress,  would  really 
endanger  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Second,  the  United  States  delegation  be- 
lieves that  zonal  arrangements  cannot  be 
Imposed  from  outside,  but  must  be  the  prod- 
uct of  the  Initiative  of  the  states  within  a 
given  area.  We  believe  this  principle  should 
be  recognized  within  the  resolution,  and 
that  it  should  be  made  clear  that  It  applies 
to  both  denuclearized  zones  and  other  zones 
of  limited  armaments.  Therefore,  we  pro- 
pose to  amend  the  paragraph  accordingly: 

"Believes  that  the  efforts  to  create  ade- 
quately verified  denuclearized  zones  and 
limited  armaments  zones  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  provided  they  are  arrived  at 
freely  by  all  the  parties  concerned  in  the 
region  and  do  not  alter  the  balance  of  mili- 
tary forces,  would  serve  the  cause  of  peace 
and  represent  a  step  toward  the  achievement 
of  general  and  complete  disarmament." 

Amended  this  way,  so  that  central  Europe 
Is  not  singled  out  and  so  that  It  Is  made  clear 
that  any  regional  arrangements  must  be  the 
result  of  the  Initiative  of  the  states  within 
that  region,  the  United  States  will  be  happy 
to  support  this  resolution. 

Although  we  In  America  seek  peace  with 
all  oxir  hearts,  no  one  should  be  deceived 
as  to  the  depth  of  our  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  freedom.  We  cherish  the  free  Institu- 
tions which  have  evolved  from  our  dearest 
dreams,  as  expressions  of  the  dignity  and 
brotherhood  of  man.  We  are  charged  with 
their  survival.  So  we  BlTC  mindful  that  the 
peace  we  so  sincerely  seek  will  not  be  fully 
assured  by  arms  control  treaties  alone  since 
renunciation  of  evil  weapons  must  be  sup- 
p>orted  by  renunciation  of  evil  purposes. 
True  protection  exists  only  In  the  hearts  of 
people  of  good  will. 


Space  Law 

(By  Representative  Thok  C.  Tollefson) 

Five  years  ago,  in  adopting  basic  prin- 
ciples for  the  law  which  guides  the  U.S.  space 
program,  oxir  Congress  declared  that  "activ- 
ities In  space  should  be  devoted  to  peaceful 
purposes  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind"  and 
directed  that  "the  aeronautical  and  space 
activities  of  the  United  States  shall  be  con- 
ducted so  as  to  contribute  materially  to  •  •  • 
cooperation  with  other  nations,  and  groupe 
of  nations,  in  work  done  pursuant  to  this 
act,  and  In  the  peace f\il  applications  of  the 
results  thereof." 

In  response  to  the  mandate  from  the  Con- 
gress, the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  established  an  Office  of  In- 
ternational Programs,  to  work  with  inter- 
ested sclentlf.c  agencies  of  other  nations, 
and  to  build  their  Interest  into  cooperative 
efforts,  of  substantive  content. 

Since  that  time,  NASA,  as  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  Is 
commonly  called,  has  been  associated  with 
more  than  60  countries  in  cooperative  pro- 
grams of  scientific  space  resetuxdi.  In  coopera- 


tive experiments  with  communications  and 
weather  satellites.  In  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  a  worldwide  satellite  tracking 
and  data  acquisition  network,  and  In  educa- 
tion and  training  In  the  space  disciplines. 
These  associations  have  been  truly  coopera- 
tive with  the  oversea  partners  fully  respon- 
sible for  decisionmaking,  planning  and  fund- 
ing of  their  portion  of  the  programs. 

In  1959,  the  U.S.  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  was  asked  to  convey  to  the  Inter- 
national Committee  for  Space  Research. 
NASA's  readiness  to  launch  aboard  Ameri- 
can rockets  scientific  experiments  and  entire 
satellites  prepared  by  scientists  of  other 
countries.  As  a  result,  the  first  two  Inter- 
national satellites  are  today  In  orbit.  The 
British  satellite  Ariel  was  launched  In  April 
1962,  and  the  Canadian  satellite  Alouette  In 
September  1962,  both  aboard  NASA  booeters. 
Among  the  several  futxire  International  sat- 
ellite programs  already  agreed  to  Is  the 
Italian  San  Marco  project.  In  which  the  first 
satellite  to  go  Into  equatorial  orbit  will  be 
prepared  and  launched  by  Italian  teams  from 
platforms  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  using  a  NASA 
booster.  Future  satellite  projects  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  Canada,  and  with 
France  are  already  underway  or  In  the  plan- 
ning stage. 

The  past  year  has  seen  the  first  substantial 
fruits  of  NASA's  international  program  with 
sounding  rockets,  which  probe  vertically  Into 
the  earth's  atmosphere  at  altitudes  Inacces- 
sible to  satellites.  Cooperative  sounding 
rocket  launchlngs  have  already  taken  place 
with  10  different  countries.  Many  of  these 
launchlngs  have  been  overseas:  In  Sweden, 
In  Norway  (with  Danish  cooperation),  in 
Pakistan,  In  Italy,  in  Canada,  In  New  Zea- 
land. Other  countries  have  Joined,  with  us 
In  experiments  from  the  United  States — 
they  are  Australia,  France,  and  Japan.  Still 
others  are  now  approaching  such  experi- 
ments— India  and  Argentina.  Responsibility 
for  the  basic  elements  In  these  programs^ 
that  Is.  the  scientific  Instrumentation,  the 
rocket,  the  ground  instrumentation  neces- 
sary to  receive  the  data  and  the  data  anal- 
ysis— Is  shared  by  the  cooperative  countries. 

In  the  perhaps  more  dramatic  area  of  prac- 
tical appUcatlon  of  space  technology,  more 
than  3  dozen  countries  have  participated 
with  the  United  States  in  cooperative  proj- 
ects relating  to  communications  and  meteor- 
ological satellites.  Joint  testing  of  the 
U.S.  communications  satellites.  Relay.  Tel- 
star,  Sjmcom,  has  been  conducted  between 
North  America  and  the  continents  of  Europe, 
Africa,  and  South  America,  demonstrating 
the  worldwide  interest  In  these  new  tools 
for  exchange  of  Information. 

The  dramatic  capabilities  of  NASA's  ex- 
perimental weather  satellites  have  been 
shared  with  countries  throughout  the  world, 
and  now  NASA  has  developed  specialized, 
relatively  inexpensive  equipment  which  can 
be  used  by  weather  services  in  any  country 
to  obtain  photographs  of  local  weather  con- 
ditions directly  from  NASA's  weather  satel- 
lites as  they   pass  over   their  own  country. 

Nor  have  hiunan  resources  been  neglected. 
Two  years  ago  NASA  Inaugurated  a  program 
whereby  senior  scientists  of  established 
repute  from  other  countries  might  avail 
themselves  of  the  advanced  facilities  for  re- 
search and  study  at  NASA's  research  and 
space  flight  centers.  A  companion  program 
provides  fellowships  on  a  Joint  funding  basis 
for  promising  graduate  students  In  the  sci- 
entific and  engineering  disciplines  related 
to  outer  space,  at  universities  In  the  United 
States  where  active  work  is  being  piuvued 
In  these  fields.  And  finally,  to  Insure  max- 
imum benefit  from  agreed  cooperative  space 
flight  programs,  over  100  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians from  the  cooperating  countries  have 
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received  special  training  at  NASA  facilities 
such  as  the  Goddard  Space  Plight  Center, 
the  Langley  Research  Center,  and  the  Wal- 
lops Island  launching  station. 

Now,  In  the  6th  year  of  the  space  age, 
the  ties  of  NASA's  associations  In  interna- 
tional cooperative  programs  stretch  west- 
ward to  Japan  and  Australia,  south  to  Argen- 
tina and  Chile,  deep  Into  the  heart  of  Africa 
and.  with  the  completion  last  month  of  the 
first  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union,  east- 
ward across  Europe  to  the  Caucasus. 

We  In  the  United  States  believe  that  the 
full  promise  which  outer  space  holds  for  the 
expansion  of  human  knowledge  can  be  real- 
ized through  steady  progress  In  Interna- 
tional collaboration  In  the  exploration  of 
this  newly  accessible  frontier. 


Space  Law 
(By  Representative  Emilio  Q.  Daddario) 

On  behalf  of  the  U.S.  group  I  should  like 
to  express  oixr  support  for  the  resolution 
on  space  law  which  the  executive  commit- 
tee has  forwarded  to  us,  together  with  some 
thoughts  about  Its  content.  This  text  is 
identical  to  the  resolution  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Subconunlttee  on  Space  Law 
of  the  Parliamentary  and  Judicial  Commit- 
tee. Our  group  Interprets  this  resolution  as 
a  stimulus  to  action  toward  strengthening 
International  cooperation  in  the  peaceful 
uses  of  outer  space.  As  we  are  all  aware, 
such  action  by  governments  must  be  based 
upon  the  latest  available  factual  knowledge 
of  the  science  and  technology  of  space  ac- 
tivities. The  pace  of  progress  is  so  rapid 
that  already  we  are  faced  with  the  necessity 
of  Interpreting  various  provisions  of  the 
resolution  so  that  members  of  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  will  be  able  to  base  rec- 
ommendations to  their  governments  upon  an 
up-to-date  appraisal  of  present  and  prob- 
able futiu-e  developments. 

We  wish  to  point  out  that  tremendous 
advances  have  been  made  In  space  activi- 
ties, not  only  In  manned  space  flight  but 
also  In  spacecraft  for  comunlcatlons,  me- 
teorology, and  navigation.  By  August  1963, 
the  United  States  had  successfully  launched 
134  space  vehicles  of  various  types  while  the 
Soviet  Union  had  launched  46.  Outstanding 
successes  have  been  achieved,  therefore,  by 
both  nations  In  deep  space  probes.  Numer- 
ous other  countries  have  made  contributions 
to  space  research  and  some  of  them  are 
working  In  combination  so  that  even  more 
win  be  accomplished.  The  pace  of  develop- 
ment has  been  so  rapid,  and  the  niunber  of 
nations  engaged  In  the  peaceful  purposes  of 
outer  space  has  Increased  to  such  extent, 
that  we  must  |-e<^nlze  that  the  term  "sev- 
eral" satellites  as  used  In  the  resolution  Is 
Inadequate  In  describing  the  full  scope  of 
successful  space  activities. 

We  feel  that  far^from  condemning  the 
United  Nations  for  not  having  made  further 
progress  In  working  out  the  basic  principles 
of  space  law,  the  situation  has  now  devel- 
oped to  the  point  where  we  should  simply 
urge  the  United  Nations  to  continue  Its  ef- 
forts In  this  area  and  give  It  our  support. 
Substantial  progress  has  In  fact  been  made 
In  the  unanimous  adoption  of  United  Na- 
tions resolutions  defining  guidelines  and 
general  principles  for  the  conduct  of  Inter- 
national peaceful  space  activities.  Success- 
ful reports  have  been  submitted  to  the  U.N. 
by  the  World  Meterologlcal  Organization  and 
the  International  Telecommunications  Un- 
Ion.  The  same  point  can  be  made  for  the 
progress  evident  In  the  records  of  the  United 
Nations  Registry  of  Space  Vehicles.  The 
Scientific  and  Technical  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space    successfully   achieved    agreement   on 


their  reports  In  1962  and  1963.  The  Legal 
Subcommittee  is  dealing  with  questions 
which  are  not  easy  to  solve,  but  we  should 
not  despair — certainly  not  condemn — simply 
because  2  years  have  gone  by  before  agree- 
ment has  reached  the  point  of  consensus. 
The  Committee  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space  has  Just  concluded  a  meeting  at  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York.  The  most 
harmful  probabilities  In  outer  space  fall  In 
the  field  of  activities  which  wUl  be  eliminated 
by  the  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
Ttirough  international  consultation  with  ap- 
propriate scientific  groups  which  now  exist, 
a  nation  can  obtain  expert  opinion  about 
space  probes  which  It  believes  may  create 
harmful  after  effects.  The  United  States  is 
willing  to  subscribe  to  the  principle  of  par- 
ticipation in  such  consultations. 

The  U.S.  group  recognizes  that  space  law 
problems  are  urgent  and  that  governments 
should  be  stlmvUated  to  seek  agreed  arrange- 
ments covering  general  principles,  assistance, 
and  return  of  astronauts  and  space  vehicles, 
and  liability  for  space  vehicle  accidents. 
The  United  States  believes  strongly  that  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  should  ad- 
vance the  rule  of  law  In  outer  space  by  pro- 
claiming basic  principles  in  addition  to  those 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly In  December  1961.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
recently  taken  the  position  In  the  United 
Nations  that  certain  advances  in  the  field  of 
space  law  require  the  conclusion  of  Inter- 
national agreements — of  treaties.  But  even 
more  recently — and  since  the  IPU  space  law 
draft  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  spring 
meeting  for  the  conference  agenda — the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  agreed 
upon  arrangements  to  cooperate  in  space 
communications,  In  space  meteorology,  and 
In  a  world  magnetic  survey.  This  particular- 
agreement,  effective  on  August  1,  1963.  is  not 
a  treaty  but  It  Is  an  appropriate  arrangement 
for  International  cooperation.  Similarly,  the 
U.S.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, in  accordance  with  basic  principles 
enacted  Into  law  In  1958,  has  International 
cooperative  arrangements  of  various  kinds 
with  some  69  countries  and  locations 
throughout  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  Soviet  Union  were  among  those  nations 
which  have  prepared  the  way  so  that  a  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty  which  Includes  a  pro- 
hibition against  nuclear  testing  in  outer 
space  will  soon  become  a  reality.  This  action 
was  also  taken  since  the  IPU  draft  resolution 
on  space  law  was  adopted  last  spring. 

It  Is  clear,  therefore,  that  flexibility  is  re- 
quired In  making  International  cooperative 
arrangements,  and  that  substance  should  not 
be  sacrificed  for  form  by  Insistence  upon  only 
one  rigid  formula — that  Is,  International 
agreements  In  the  form  of  treaties.  Informal 
arrangements  for  International  cooperation 
should  not  be  precluded  by  insisting  that  co- 
operation cannot  take  place  unless  It  is  In 
the  form  of  a  certain  type  of  agreement.  It 
Is  for  this  reason  that  nations  should  con- 
tinue patterns  affording  wide  latitude  In 
methods  by  which  cooperation  can  be  ex- 
peditiously achieved. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  Interpret  that  part 
of  the  resolution  which  calls  upon  national 
groups  to  recommend,  through  their  respec- 
tive parliaments,  that  their  government 
should  "refrain  from  space  experiments  or 
any  activities  which  may  Interfere  with  the 
peaceful  use  of  outer  space  by  other  coun- 
tries." The  statement  on  "United  States 
Policy  In  Outer  Space"  made  In  the  United 
Nations  on  December  3,  1962.  sets  forth  our 
belief  "that  nations  which  conduct  activities 
In  outer  space  should  take  all  reasonable 
steps  to  avoid  experiments  or  other  activities 
which  seriously  threaten  to  deny  or  to  limit 
the  use  of  outer  space   to  other  nations." 


Furthermore,  the  United  States  is  among 
many  nations  which  support  the  Committee 
on  Space  Research  (COSPAR)  and  Its  Con- 
sultative Group  on  Potentially  Harmful  Ef- 
fects of  Space  Experiments.  It  has  reconi- 
mended  to  the  General  Assembly  that:  "Con- 
tacts and  exchanges  of  views,  which  have 
been  initiated,  should  continue  for  purpose  of 
reaching  agreement  on  questions  which  have 
not  been  settled."  There  Is  a  feeling  that  all 
countries  are  getting  closer  on  points  at  Is- 
sue. We  have  an  opportunity  here  to  be  of 
assistance  in  obtaining  a  wider  consensus  on 
these  differences. 

The  U.S.  group  considers  that  the  space  law 
resolution  Is  one  which  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  may  take  Justifiable  pride  in 
adopting.  Our  work  In  this  area  must  con- 
tinue, of  course,  and  as  It  does,  we  can  look 
back  upon  this  resolution  as  a  first  step  on 
which  to  build. 


(Comments  by  Congressman  Emilio  Q. 

Daddario) 
This  amendment  was  the  subject  of  gen- 
eral dlscixsslon  at  the  Lausanne  meeting.  At 
that  time  my  distinguished  and  able  col- 
league, Mr.  PiHNiE,  who  was  the  UJS.  member 
on  the  drafting  committee,  pointed  out  that 
the  subject  was  of  such  Importance  that  it 
should  be  considered  by  the  Conference  at 
Belgrade.  He  advised  then  that  the  ques- 
tion involving  the  delineation  of  a  specific 
zone  would  continue  to  be  at  Issue.  In  com- 
mittee during  this  past  week  the  U.S.  group 
has  attempted  to  adjust  the  differences 
which  continue  to  exist.  We  are  now  asking 
the  full  Conference  to  participate  and  urge 
your  careful  consideration. 

The  amendment  we  offer  supports  a  fun- 
damental proposal  which  would  apply 
throughout  the  world.  It  proposes  the  es- 
tablishment of  nuclear  free  zones;  It  recog- 
nizes that  this  must  come  from  the  free  will 
of  the  countries  concerned;  It  realistically 
Includes  the  maintenance  of  military  bal- 
ance as  a  necessary  criteria.  It  Is  an  amend- 
ment which  would,  to  use  Its  own  words, 
"serve  the  cause  of  peace." 

In  seeking  to  amend  paragraph  six,  we  also 
have  In  mind  that  the  Inclusion  of  Central 
Europe  Immediately  raises  a  confilct.  By 
specifically  referring  to  that  area,  by  isolat- 
ing It  from  the  rest  of  the  world  It  accen- 
tuates the  separate  problems  which  are 
peculiar  to  that  area.  It  is  not  right  that 
It  be  set  apart  and  oiu-  amendment  will  allow 
those  special  problems  to  be  placed  In  proper 
perspective  to  the  world  at  large,  and  In  such 
relationship,  those  problems  become  not  so 
bitter  and  more  amenable  to  adjustment. 
Our  responsibility  lies  In  the  "advancement 
of  the  work  of  International  peace  and  coop- 
eration." This  Is  spelled  out  in  the  Statutes 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  under  arti- 
cle I,  section  I,  aptly  entlUed  "Its  Purpose 
and  Constitution."  Adopted  by  the  Vienna 
Conference  of  1922  It  has  been  our  guide  line 
through  the  years.  It  Is  the  wisdom  of  this 
document  that  we  should  follow.  We  need 
not  be  partisan  or  restrictive  In  this  Instance. 
Indeed,  It  Is  our  duty  to  be  otherwise. 

I  urge  your  support  of  the  amendment  we 
have  drafted. 


JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 
Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Wydlkr]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 
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Mr.    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objectloii     DICTATOR        SUKARNO— A        SELF- 


1 


to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fro: 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con-» 
trol  and  elimination  of  Juvenile  delln4 
quency  Is  a  subject  of  concern  to  us  alll 
Bold  and  imaginative  programs  have 
been  advsmced  and  Implemented  by  Fed- 
eral and  local  governments  to  thwart  thQ 
spread  of  Jxivenile  delinquency.  I  an| 
convinced,  however,  that  greater  grass-* 
roots  participation  Is  necessary.  That 
Is  why  I  wovUd  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  a  imique  plan  suggested  by  Nassau 
County  Family  Court  Judge  Elizabeth 
Bass  Golding.  Mindful  of  the  fact  thai 
juvenile  delinquency  is  indeed  "every* 
body's  business."  Judge  Golding  has  outt 
lined  a  program  which  could  help  mak^ 
significant  inroads  into  the  juvenile  det 
linquency  problem.  | 

An  intense  appeal  is  being  made  by 
Judge  Golding  to  social  service,  businessi 
labor,  educational,  civic,  and  religious  or- 
ganizations throughout  Nassau  County  to 
offer  support  and  active  participation  iii 
developing  an  effective  volunteer  par* 
ents  corps.  Such  a  corps  could  become 
a  potent  factor  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
youthful  offenders. 


STYLED  DICTATOR  OF  FREEDOM? 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
Euid  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
history  has  taught  us  one  lesson,  that 
lesson  most  certainly  is  that  you  can- 
not appease  a  power-mad  dictator. 

To  feed  him  with  soft  words  and 
generous  gifts  only  whets  his  appetite 
for  more  and  greater  conquests. 

He  mistakes  concern  for  weakness, 
generosity  for  fear,  and  tolerance  for 
indecision. 

Unfortunately,  our  Nation  has  made 
each  of  these  mistakes  in  regard  to 
Sukarno  and  Indonesia. 

We  attempted  to  appease  a  bully. 
Every  act  of  aggression,  every  Hitler- 
like tantnun  that  Sukarno  threw  had 
its  apologists  in  this  coimtry. 

Those  of  us  who  criticized  this  Inter- 
national juvenile  delinquent  were  told 


The  parent  volunteers,  working  close!     we  "simply  didn't  understand. 


ly  with  the  court  and  the  probation  de- 
partment, would  be  asked  to  spend  some 
time  with  a  yoimgster  who  has  been  re- 
leased from  a  State  training  center,  a« 
well  as  those  drifting  toward  delin* 
quency. 

From  her  experience  In  the  family 
court.  Judge  Golding  has  become  cont- 
vinced  that  most  youngsters  brought  be- 
fore the  court  are  the  products  of  broken 
homes.  The  warmth,  imderstanding^, 
and  moral  support  which  the  volimteer$ 
would  give  to  the  youth  could  mean  tht 
difference  between  a  covut  repeater  an<jl 
a  well-adjusted,  responsible  citizen. 

Civic-minded  businessmen,  profesf- 
sional  people,  teachers,  social  worker^, 
and  housewives  with  qualified  back*> 
grounds  are  being  urged  to  consider  tak>- 
Ing  a  youngster  In  hand,  and  a  series  of 
meetings  to  develop  the  volunteer  par*- 
ents  corps  Is  being  held  throughout; 
Nassau  Coimty. 

Judge  Golding  has  evidenced  a  wont- 
derful  feeling  for  the  troubled  youth 
in  her  community  and  a  deep  desire  to 
do  something  more  than  weep  and  moa|i 
about  the  terrible  problem  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  She  has  been  deeply  grati- 
fied by  the  tremendous  response  to  her 
appeal  from  the  people  of  Nassau 
County,  who  have  come  forth  in  great 
numbers  to  volunteer  their  time,  talents, 
and  efforts  in  the  work  of  the  volunteer 
parents  corps. 

The  willingness  to  work  together  for 
the  betterment  of  their  youth  is  a  grea^ 
credit  to  the  people  of  Nassau  County. 
They  have  set  an  example  of  commu- 
nity spirit  which  other  areas  through- 
out the  Nation  would  do  well  to  emu- 
late In  a  fervent  effort  to  cure  the  ill* 
of  dellnquoicy  which  have  beset  aft 
ever-Increasing  nxmiber  of  Amerlcaiti 
children. 


/ 


Unfortunately,  recent  events  have 
shown  the  world  exactly  what  Sukarno 
is  and  how  he  operates,  and  I  am  sure 
that  even  the  most  avid  of  his  former 
fans  are  now  disillusioned  and  dis- 
gusted. 

Here  is  a  man  who  wo\ild  pretend  to 
be  the  champion  of  freedom,  the  voice 
of  self-determination,  who  would  deny 
these  rights   to  everyone  but  himself. 

He  is  picking  on  a  neighbor  only  one- 
tenth  his  size,  a  neighbor  which  has  just 
suffered  the  pangs  of  birth  and  drawn 
its  first  breath  in  the  world  as  a  free 
nation. 

He  has  solemnly  pledged  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  neighbor,  at  aU  costs.  He 
has  moved  his  crack  troops,  many  of 
whose  senior  ofBcers  were  trained  here 
In  the  United  States.  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
to  the  borders  of  Malaysia.  He  has 
openly  supported  raids  across  the  border, 
burning,  pillaging,  killing. 

He  has  neglected  the  welfare  of  his 
own  people  in  his  insatiable  thirst  for 
power  and  for  real  estate,  anybody's  real 
estate  as  long  as  It  belongs  to  somebody 
else  and  he  does  not  have  to  pay  for  It. 

In  short,  Sukarno  has  acted  like  a 
despot. 

The  French  philosopher,  Montesquieu, 
once  said  that  "when  the  savages  wish 
to  have  fruit,  they  cut  down  the  tree  and 
gather  It.  That  is  exactly  a  despotic 
government." 

Siikamo  fits  this  definition  in  every  re- 
spect. 

Rather  than  creation,  he  Is  bent  on 
destruction,  and  perhaps  self-destruction 
as  well. 

Rather  than  thinking  of  tomorrow  for 
his  fellow  countrjmaen,  he  thinks  only 
of  what  he  can  grab  today,  with  no 


thought  of  future  consequences  for  his 
people. 

Unfortunately,  a  great  deal  of  the 
blame  for  Sukarno  being  as  powerful  and 
as  belligerent  as  he  Is  rests  on  our 
shouders. 

We  coddled  Sukarno.  We  pampered 
him.  We  gave  in  to  his  demands.  When 
Sukarno  threatened  to  use  force  in  his 
efforts  to  secure  West  New  Guinea,  we 
backed  him.  even  though  our  backing  was 
in  direct  violation  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

When  Russia  showered  Sukarno  with 
military  aid,  we  were  not  satisfied  until 
we  had  given  him  hundreds  of  millions 
in  economic  assistance  so  that  he  would 
not  turn  further  toward  the  Communist 
camp. 

Further,  our  own  Government  supplied 
his  top  officers  with  military  training  in 
guerrilla  warfare,  training  which  Is  now 
being  used  against  neighboring  Malaysia 
by  Sukarno  with  a  vengeance. 

Only  now.  after  Sukarno  has  ordered 
his  crack  paratroopers  to  the  border,  only 
now.  after  the  British  Embassy  in  Dja- 
karta has  been  burned  and  sacked,  only 
now  is  our  Government  considering^-on 
a  temporary  basis — the  susE>ension  of  fur- 
ther aid  to  Indonesia. 

Most  certainly,  the  State  Department 
and  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment had  been  warned  months  ago  of 
the  consequences  of  their  acts  In  attempt- 
ing to  appease  Sukarno.  But  the  ap- 
peasement continued. 

Let  us  hope  that  we  are  through  with 
it.  Let  us  hope  that  we  will  begin  treat- 
ing Sukarno  as  he  is  instead  of  as  we 
wish  him  to  be. 

Let  us  face  up  to  reality  and  realize 
that  this  man  will  not  be  satisfied  imtil 
all  of  southesist  Asia  is  under  his  thumb, 
no  matter  what  the  cost  or  consequences 
to  the  i>eople  of  Indonesia. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  portion  of  an  article  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Krock  of  the  New  York  Times  of  Septem- 
ber 20,  1963,  and  also  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  London  Times  of  the 
same  date : 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept,  20,  1963] 

SURR£NI>EK 

The  fate  of  the  admlnlBtratlon's  experi- 
ment of  trying  to  buy  peace  In  southeast 
Asia  by  paying  his  blackmail  price  to  Presi- 
dent Sukarno  of  Indonesia  Is,  however,  no 
longer  In  doubt.  Once  the  administration. 
In  concert  with  Secretary  General  Thant  of 
the  UJ*.  condoned  and  promoted  Sukarno's 
use  of  force  to  annex  Dutch  New  Guinea,  In 
clear  violation  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  the  usual 
effects  of  sxirrender  to  Illegal  violence  were 
not  long  In  coming.  First,  Sukarno  found 
too  slow  the  timetable  for  the  award  to  In- 
donesia of  territory  for  which  it  had  neither 
ethnic  nor  historical  claim.  Then  he  be- 
came. If  possible,  cozier  than  before  with 
the  national  agents  of  world  communism, 
definitely  Including  Communist  China.  Most 
recently,  after  attempting  and  failing  to 
frighten  former  British  possessions  from  ad- 
hering to  the  peaceful  new  nation  of  Ma- 
laysia, his  troops  and  police  stood  by  in  Dja- 
karta while  the  mob  the  Indonesian  Govern- 
ment had  Incited  destroyed  the  British  Em- 
bassy and  endangered  the  lives  of  the  Am- 
bassador and  his  staff. 
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These  are  the  merited  and  prophesied  re- 
sults of  an  Immoral  United  States  and  United 
Nations  policy  by  which  a  loyal  ally  of  this 
country  and  a  people  faithful  to  the  Charter 
were  denied  even  the  transport  of  their  own 
facilities  to  protect  their  territory  from 
seizure  by  military  aggression. 


(Prom  the  London  Times,  Sept.  20,  1963] 

Guerrilla  Warfare  in  Borneo  the  Main 

Threat 

The  following  is  a  guide  to  the  defense 

arrangements  for  the  Pederation  of  Malaysia : 

AGREEMENTS    AND    TREATIES 

The  Pederation  of  Malaysia  is  not  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, the  alliance  responsible  for  the  collec- 
tive defense  of  Western  Interests  in  southeast 
Asia.  Its  dfefense  Is  based  ujxjn  a  bilateral 
agreement  concluded  in  1957  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Malaya;  as  a  result  of  tallts  held  In  London 
in  November  1961.  the  arrangements  were 
extended  to  apply  to  the  new  fed^atlon 
when  it  came  into  being  on  September  16. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the 
United  Kingdom  is  committed  to  give  the 
Federation  any  help  it  may  need  for  the 
defense  of  its  territory  against  outside  at- 
tack. In  exchsinge  the  federation  allows 
Britain  to  station  naval,  land,  and  air  forces 
In  Malaysia  and  to  keep  bases  in  the  area. 

The  prlnclpval  base  is  Singapore,  the  status 
of  which  was  the  subject  of  much  discussion 
at  the  time  of  the  1961  talks;  It  is  generally 
assumed  that  the  United  Kingdom  may  use 
the  base,  with  the  approval  of  the  Malaysian 
Government,  to  fulfill  Its  international  obli- 
gations in  the  area.  It  would  certainly  be 
available  for  operations  in  defense  of 
Malaysia. 

The  Commonwealth  Strategic  Reserve,  pro- 
vided Jolnly  by  Britain.  Aiistralla.  and  New 
Zealand,  is  stationed  In  Malaya,  mainly  In 
supp<M't  of  the  Commonwealth's  commitment 
to  SEATO.  There  is,  however,  little  doubt 
that  Australia  and  New  Zealand  would  read- 
ily cooperate  with  Britain  and  Malaya  if  it 
became  necessary  to  use  the  force  to  defend 
Mala3rsla  under  the  terms  of  the  defense 
agreement. 

THE   THREAT 

Malaysia  was  conceived  as  an  antl-Commu- 
nlst  political  union,  but  the  immediate 
threat  to  its  stability  comes  from  Indonesia. 
Although  In  terms  of  military  strength  the 
Indonesian  threat  is  potentially  serious,  po- 
litical fact<W8  and  the  presence  of  powerful 
British  forces  in  the  area  are  likely  to  deter 
the  Government  of  Indonesia  from  overt 
military  action. 

Indonesian  Armed  Forces:  The  Indonesian 
Army  has  an  estimated  strength  of  over  300.- 
000.  While  the  general  standard  of  training 
and  eflBclency  is  not  high  by  Western  stand- 
ards, there  la  a  corps  d'61ite  of  j>arachute 
troops  and  c<Mnmando-tyi)e  units.  A  num- 
ber of  Indonesian  officers  have  been  trained 
In  guerrilla  warfare  at  the  Special  Warfare 
Center  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

The  Navy's  main  unit  is  a  Russian  heavy 
cruiser.  There  are  also  four  destroyers  of 
the  Russian  Skoryi  class,  6  Russian  W-class 
long-range  submarines,  and  a  force  of 
frigates,  submarine  chasers  and  patrol  ooats. 
An  Important  element  of  the  fleet  Is  the 
force  of  11  tank  landing  ships  and  three 
American  Infantry  landing  craft. 

The  Indonesian  Air  Force  Is  mainly 
equipped  with  Russian  aircraft.  There  are 
four  bomber  squadrons,  four  fighter  squad- 
rons, and  one  coastal  patrol  squadron.  There 
are  also  at  least  two  transport  squadrons 
and  a  number  of  training  units.     Although 


the  Air  Force  haa  over  400  aircraft  of  all 
types,  the  shortage  of  spares  makes  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  be  simultaneously  In 
operational  tise. 

Assessment  of  Indonesian  Intentions:  Al- 
though the  Indonesian  armed  forces  are 
large  by  the  standards  of  a  small  develop- 
ing power.  It  is  unlikely  that  their  full  po- 
tential would  be  realized  In  formal  military 
operations  against  Malaysia.  The  United 
States,  Britain.  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
all  have  an  interest  in  the  stability  of  the 
area  and  It  Is  unlikely  that  Indonesia  would 
be  prepared  to  face  either  the  political  un- 
popularity or  the  risk  of  almost  certain 
military  disaster  involved  in  an  overt  attack. 

Indonesian  action  Is  likely  to  be  restricted 
to  the  sort  of  operations  that  can  be  con- 
ducted without  open  official  approval — mob 
violence  against  foreigners  and  their  posses- 
sions in  Indonesia,  and  guerrilla  operations 
by  "volunteers"  in  Sabah.  Brunei  and  Sara- 
wak. A  force  of  a  few  thousand  determined 
terrorists  operating  in  the  Jungles  on  the 
borders  of  Indonesia  and  Malaysia  could  tie 
down  many  times  their  number  of  security 
forces. 

The  main  defense  against  a  military  threat 
of  any  sort  from  Indonesia  is  the  strong 
British  force  in  the  area. 

Royal  Navy:  The  Naval  base  at  Singapore 
provides  facilities  for  the  powerful  task 
forces  which  can  be  concentrated  in  south- 
east Asia  at  short  notice.  Coastal  mine- 
sweepers are  permanently  based  at  the 
dockyard.  At  present  two  carrier  task  forces 
are  within  easy  reach  of  the  Malaysian  area. 
Victorious,  with  a  strong  escort,  Is  expected 
In  Malayan  waters  from  Aden  on  Monday  or 
Tuesday;  Ark  Royal  with  another  task  force 
Is  exercising  in  the  South  China  Sea.  Either 
of  these  fieets  is  capable  of  mounting  opera- 
tions in  support  of  land  operations  at  ranges 
of  up  to  200  miles  from  shore. 

The  commando  ship  Albion  Is  In  Hong 
Kong;  but  two  Royal  Marine  commandos  are 
ashore  In  southeast  Asia  with  their  heli- 
copters— No.  42  commando  in  Kuching  and 
No.  40  commando  in  Singapore.  The  10,000- 
ton  cruiser  Lion  is  also  In  Singapore. 

The  Army:  There  Is  a  strong  force  in  the 
North  Borneo  territories.  The  Infantry  units 
are  three  battalions  of  Gtu-kha  Rifles  and 
one  battalion  of  British  infantry  (the  1st 
Greenjackets) .  There  is  a  small  detach- 
ment of  armored  cars  of  the  Queen's  Royal 
Irish  Hussars,  and  enough  administrative 
and  communications  units  to  make,  with 
the  Royal  Marine  commando,  a  strong  bri- 
gade group.  The  total  strength  is  between 
5,000  and  6.000. 

Royal  Air  Force:  As  well  as  the  transport 
aircraft  from  Singapore  engaged  in  carrying 
British  residents  from  Indonesia,  the  Far 
East  Air  Force  has  powerful  strategic  and 
tactical  bomber  units,  fighter  squadrons, 
maritime  search  and  rescue  squadrons,  and 
photographic  reconnaissance  units. 

The  force  Is  equipped  with  Canberra 
bombers,  Javelin  all-weather  fighters,  and 
Hunter  fighter-ground  attack  aircraft. 

COMMONWEALTH     STRATEGIC     RESERVE 

This  is  stationed  at  Malacca  and  at  But- 
terworth  near  Penang.  The  ground  troops 
consist  of  a  brigade  group  made  up  of  Brit- 
ish, Australian,  and  New  Zealand  Infantry 
battalions  with  artillery  and  other  support- 
ing troops.  The  Royal  Australian  Air  Force 
station  at  Butterworth  has  two  fighter 
squadrons,  a  light  bomber  squadron,  a  trans- 
port squadron,  and  a  helicopter  squadron. 

MALAYSIAN    ARMED    FORCES 

These  are  still  in  the  development  stage. 
It  was  originally  planned  to  have  an  army 
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of  one  division.  The  present  strength  Is  six 
Infantry  battalions,  with  some  armored  cars, 
artillery,  and  engineers  In  Malaya,  two  in- 
fantry battalions  in  Singapore,  and  small 
nvunbers  of  soldiers  and  para-military  police 
In  the  Borneo  territories. 

The  Royal  Malayan  Navy  has  only  coastal 
minesweepers  and  light  patrol  vessels,  and 
the  Royal  Malayan  Air  Force  Is  equipped 
principally  with  tactical  transport  aircraft 
and  helicopters  for  use  In  support  of  ground 
forces.     It  has  no  offensive  capability. 

COMMAND     AND     PLANNING 

The  overall  command  of  all  British  forces 
in  the  area  is  the  responsibility  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief.  Par  East,  Adm.  Sir  Varyl 
Begg,  who  has  his  headquarters  in  Singa- 
pore. A  forward  headquarters  has  been  set 
up  at  Labuan  under  MaJ.  Gen.  W.  C.  Walker, 
an  officer  with  long  experience  of  Jungle  op- 
erations against  guerrilla  forces. 

The  operational  plan  for  the  defense  of  the 
Borneo  territories  Is  formulated  by  the  Joint 
plaimers  at  the  Ministry  of  Defense  in  con- 
sultation with  the  planners  In  the  Par  East 
and  approved  by  the  chiefs  of  staff  in  Lon- 
don. It  Is  reviewed  from  time  to  time  and 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  it  has  been  brought 
up  to  date  In  the  light  of  recent  develop- 
ments. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  any  Indonesian 
military  move  against  Malaysia,  whether  by 
regular  or  guerrilla  forces,  could  be  contained 
without  much  difficulty.  If.  however,  the 
Indonesians  decide  to  settle  down  to  a  pro- 
longed Irregular  warfare  in  the  Borneo  ter- 
ritories, British  troops  could  be  Involved  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  Although,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Malaysia  Is  reported  to  be  expanding 
Its  armed  forces  and  reorganizing  its  reserves, 
It  win  be  many  years  before  the  federation 
win  be  able  to  defend  Itself  without  outside 
help. 


TRADE  WTTH  RUSSIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
LiBONATi).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  QiHE]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  so-called 
wheat  deal  with  Russia,  which  has  been 
so  much  discussed  in  the  last  few  days, 
is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  the  farm- 
ers in  my  State  of  Minnesota  and  many 
of  our  neighbor  States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  emotion  involved  in  the  discussion, 
whether  one  happens  to  be  in  favor  or 
against  such  a  trade.  On  the  one  hand, 
some  people  are  prone  to  view  it  as  doing 
business  with  the  enemy.  On  the  other, 
it  is  viewed  as  the  salvation  of  the  wheat 
farmer  who  has  courageously  voted  away 
the  strict  controls  his  own  Government 
would  have  been  willing  to  clamp  on  him 
and  who  now  stands  faced  with  our  giant 
surpluses,  the  prospect  of  bumper  crops, 
and  an  uncertain  tomorrow. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  view  this  pro- 
posed trade  in  the  cold  light  of  day. 
I  believe  that  it  is  time  we  reevaluate  our 
entire  trade  policy  In  regard  to  the  So- 
viet Union.  This  reevaluation  seems  nec- 
essary to  me  and  I  believe  it  should  be 
undertaken  by  the  Congress,  because  the 
problem  of  trade  with  the  Communists 
is  greater  than  merely  making  a  decision 
on  whether  or  not  wheat  should  be  sold 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Congress  ought 
to  seriously  study  the  whole  question  of 
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vs.  sales  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  many  of  whicli 
I  believe  border  on  being  strategic 
materials.  I 

In  one  way  it  is  a  little  surprising  that 
the  discussion  of  selling  wheat  to  the 
Russians  should  cause  such  a  stir,  for  the 
fact  is  we  have  never  had  a  year  in  whicp 
we  did  not  trade  with  the  Communist 
regime  of  Russia.  Even  before  President 
Roosevelt  extended  diplomatic  recogni-- 
tion  to  the  Reds,  we  were  trading  with 
them  and  in  whopping  quanities.  I|i 
1930,  for  instance,  our  trade  with  Rush 
sia  was  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  in 
volume.  In  1946  when  we  still  thoughjt 
of  them  as  allies  against  Nazi  German3^, 
the  volume  was  nearly  a  half-billioii. 
Though  trade  fell  ofT  to  a  total-volurnje 
trickle  of  $11  million  in  1953,  as  a  result 
of  the  Korean  war,  it  is  significant  tha(t 
trade  never  stopped. 

In  fact,  looking  back  over  the  tradle 
statistics  of  United  States-Soviet  e;B- 
changes  since  World  War  n,  it  becomes 
obvious  that  they  have  foUowed  the  ups 
and  downs  of  the  political  storms.  It  ts 
significant  that  while  at  times  we  drasti- 
cally cut  our  exports  to  Russia,  we  always 
continued  to  buy  from  her  at  a  muc^ 
higher  rate. 


United  State*  trade  with  the  U.S.SJt. 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

Year 

Kxporta 

(including 
reexports) 

Imports 

(general) 

1946         

357.921 

149.069 

27.879 

6,617 

752 

55 

20 

19 

219 

252 

3,823 

>4,483 

3.422 

7.398 

39.264 

45,561 

20,141 

100. 752 

1947             

77.102 

194g                 

•86.825 

1949      

39.140 

1950           

38,296 

1951             

27,396 

1952              --- 

lfi.818 

1953 

10.791 

1954 

11.809 

1965          .     

16.875 

1956         .  ...... 

24.561 

1957                 

16.784 

1968' 

17.319 

1959                       

28.  r.24 

I960      '. 

22.644 

1961          

23.230 

1962             

16. 175 

Exports  to  t^tal  Sino-Sofiet  bloc,  European  satellites,  and  U.S.S.R.,  1961-62 

(Value  In  thousands  of  dollarsl 


Commodity 


Exports,  total — 


Dairy  products... 

Hides  and  skins,  raw,  except  fur. 

Tallow,  Inedible _ 

Barley,  except  pearl  barley 

Com,  except  seed 

Orain  sorgbums 

Rice. 


Wheat 

Fmits  and  preparations 

Vegetable  fats  and  oUs,  edible. 

Rubber,  synthetic 

Soybeans 

Soybean  oii*  wnde.  inedible... 

Seeds,  except  oilseeds , 

Tobacco  and  manufactures 

Hops. 


CottOTi,  anmaaafactured 

Wool  r«?s  and  used  clothing  of  wool 

Synthetic  fibers  and  manufactures 

Pencil  slats 

Coal 

Sulfur,  crude 

Iron  and  steel-mlU  products 

Aluminum  ores  ana  concentrates 

Electric  machinery  and  apparatus 

Construction,  excavatinff,  and  related  machinery... 

Metalworking  machinery  and  parts 

Textile,  sewing,  and  shoe  machinery 

Food-  and  beverage-processing  machinery 

Paper,  pulp,  and  paper-processing  machinery 

Laundry  and  drycleaning  equipment,  commercial.. 

Machtoery,  tadustrial.  other. 

Printing  and  bookbinding  machinery 

Coal-tar  products 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations — 

Chemical  specialties 

Industrial  chemicals 

Pigments 

Scientific  and  professional  tnstnmienta,  apparattis, 

supplies 

Private  relief  shipments 

Other  domestic  exports 

Reexports 


>  Includes  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

•  Includes  exports  to  China  of  cars  shipped  to  the 
conntrlea,  valued  at  r.OOO  in  1961  and  $4,000  in  1962. 
Mongolia  and  North  Korea  in  1961  and  1962. 


1  Includes  $7,855,000  of  returned  lend-lease  vessels. 

>  Includes  $977,000  exported  to  Latvia  in  1957  and 
$7,000  to  Estonia. 

Source:  U.S.  Foreign  Trade  Statistics,  Department 
cf  Commerce. 

In  1948,  in  protest  of  Russia's  swallow- 
ing up  of  smaller  neighboring  states,  we 
imposed  sanctions  on  trade  with  them 
which  cut  trade  in  1948  down  to  a  little 
more  than  $100  million.  Trade  continued 
to  fall  until  it  reached  the  low  point  in 
1953  which  I  have  cited.     It  gradually 


built  up  again  until  it  reached  not  quite 
$70  million  in  1961.  Then,  due  to  the 
Cuban  crisis,  it  fell  to  about  $36  million 
last  year.  It  also  showed  a  dip  in  1958. 
when  the  Berlin  wall  was  erected. 

This  year,  it  will  obviously  be  more 
than  that,  even  without  the  wheat  deal. 
We  have  already  sold  foodstuffs  to  Russia 
this  year.  We  have  sold  them  machine 
tools,  and  issued  export  licenses  in  Au- 
gust 1963  for  the  export  of  petroleum 
coke  for  the  manufacture  of  aluminum, 
antioxidants  for  use  in  rubber  production 
and  $9.5  million  of  automated  mining 
equipment,  ostensibly  to  mine  pKJtash  for 
fertilizer,  is  to  be  sold  the  Soviets. 

I  am  sure  that  most  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  not  fully  aware  of  the 
amount  of  trade  with  which  we  have  in- 
dulged with  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellites. 

I  have  here  charts,  included  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  Publication 
OBRr-63-115,  dated  August  1963,  titled 
"Overseas  Business  Reports"  showing 
trade  in  1961  and  1962  with  the  total 
Sino-Soviet  bloc.  These  charts  show  in  a 
breakdown,  sales  of  specific  products  to 
the  U.S.S.R.,  to  Poland,  and  to  other 
satellites,  and  our  imports  from  them : 


Total  to  Sino-Soviet  bloc 


European  satellites 


1961 


1 133,331 


565 

4.291 

19,062 

3,138 

481 


{  ad 


27,769 
26 
2,821 
2.246 
3,360 
1,082 
2,664 

184 
1,979 

326 
16,635 

625 
5,488 

304 

364 

470 
2,254 
1,550 

818 

3.264 

2.386 

10, 174 

522 

27 

1.149 

1,295 

504 
1,290 
1,291 

806 

996 

576 
5.415 
3,465 

331 


1962 


»  125. 14 


1 

7.838 
8.208 
9.873 
1,867 
2.973 
3,003 
26,237 
377 
3,246 
3,144 
1,905 


4,306 
427 

1.450 

1.538 

20,624 

663 

2,632 
361 
123 

1,012 
177 
733 
384 
330 

2,128 
400 
291 

2,196 
21 

1,632 

39 

380 

1.885 

336 

730 

42 

296 
7.924 
3,306 

312 


Poland 


1961 


74.791 


665 

792 

3.361 

3.138 

481 


27,769 

17 

2,821 

772 

1,025 

1,079 

621 

149 

678 


1962 


94,454 


386 

4,022 

9,873 

1,857 

•-'.968 

3,003 

26,237 

10 

3,246 

1,44-- 

479 


16,636 

623 

729 

17 


223 

1,550 

405 

191 

1,524 

34 

320 

1 

6 

289 

93 

162 

786 

101 

97 

2 

180 

6,328 

1,797 

77 


4,306 

3 

339 

73 

20,.S24 

663 

639 

8 


Other  satellites  > 


1961 


15. 871 


3,499 
t79 


i^) 


11 

2,335 

3 

2,143 

35 

1,301 

326 


1962 


15,429 


6,513 
176 


16 


367 


177 

733 

238 

221 

2,126 

79 

2 


230 
18 
61 

861 

77 

87 

I 

112 

7,886 

1,5S0 

80 


2 
100 
287 
364 
470 
»44 


25 
66 
28 
212 
» 
19 


183 
21 
368 
390 
178 
210 
166 

132 

87 

1,141 

261 


243 
1,426 


424 
1,067 
1,465 


V.S.S.R. 


1961 


42,662 


16,122 
(') 


1962 


15,253 


1 
1.939 
4,011 


1,463 


7 

363 

123 

1,012 


82 
21 

3 
145 

5 
27 


274 
16 
19 
1.012 
94 
353 
41 

84 

23 

868 
183 


4,669 


1,087 


3,007 
834 

9,928 

193 

7 

1,143 
823 
390 
770 
115 
628 
592 
828 

28S 


1,459 


44 


1,986 


(') 


64 

88 


176 

284 

2.168 

21 

1,128 

5 

SIO 

22 

165 

290 


102 
16 

804 
80 


diplomatic  missions  of  friendly 
There  were  no  exports  to  Outer 


>  Less  than  $600. 
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Commodity 


Oeneral  Imports,  total 

Imports  for  consumption,  total  > — 


Meat  and  meat  products 

Hides  and  skins,  raw,  except  fur 

rig  and  bog  leather 

Leather  manufactures 

Furs,  undr«saed 

Bristle.^ ■ 

Featliers,  crude ...». — .. . — 

Casein 

Vegetables  and  preparations 

Spioes • 

Molasses,  Inedible 

Essential  or  distilled  oils 

Cotton  linters - — ■ 

Cotton  manufactures. 

Flax,  hemp,  ramie,  and  manufactures 

Wool  and  fine  animal  hair,  unmanufaaured... 

Artificial  frulu  and  flowers..^ 

Wood  manufactures 

Cement -- 

(Mass  and  glass  prodnctA    .. 

Clay  and  clay  pro<1ncts 

Imitation  precious  and  semiprecious  stones — 

Steel  mill  products;  pig  iron  and  scrap 

Chrome  ore 

Platinum 

Palladium 

Tvpe  writers -- — 

Machinery,  other — — 

Bicycles  and  parts 

Benrene 

Naphthalene 

Coal-tar  products,  other 

Fertilisers  and  frrtlUtcr  materials 

Photographic  goods  v" 

Dolb,  toys,  and  athletic  and  sporting  goods- 
Books,  maps,  and  other  printed  matter 

Artworks  and  antiques  

Beads,  beaded  fabrics,  and  articles  of  beads — 
Other  imports  ♦ 


Total  from  Slno-Sovlet 
bloc 


European  satellites 


Poland 


IMI 


84,641 
83,960 


26.860 

794 

261 

187 

9,084 

649 

1,165 

2,122 

685 

1,164 

862 

295 

641 

HI 

1,008 

3,320 

497 

1,662 

406 

4.340 

435 

739 

148 

602 

X019 

4.238 

131 

533 

728 

1,495 

4,454 

-3,116 

489 

690 

468 

392 

1,178 

686 

739 

4,886 


1002 


82,380 
82,732 


26,269 

1,385 

642 

413 

11.400 

425 

1,254 

1,399 

448 

954 


41t> 
697 
530 

1,966 

3,907 
274 

2,108 
280 

4.887 
371 
«&3 
684 
916 

1.046 

1.946 

1,101 
566 
680 

1,944 
636 
671 

1,097 
622 
856 
620 

1,215 
648 
861 

6,487 


1961 


41,316 
41,248 


26,158 

773 

261 

9 

1,930 

213 

976 

2,068 
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847 
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7 
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81 
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6 
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3.532 
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I  Includes  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

>  Commodity  daU  are  reported  on  the  basis  of  imports  for  consumption. 

>  Less  than  $500. 


« Includes  an  estimate  of  low-value  shipments  of  $250  or  less  each  on  informal  entry 
shipments  and  under  $100  each  on  formal  entry  shipments. 


It  Is  contrary  to  our  policy  to  sell  the 
Russians  strategic  goods,  but  apparently 
the  Interpretation  of  what  is  strategic  Is 
extremely  liberal.  Armies,  as  well  as  ci- 
vilians, must  eat.  Any  of  us  who  re- 
member the  Second  World  War  will  re- 
call that  one  of  our  problems  was  ob- 
taining rubber  for  our  war  machines. 
We  were  also  interested  in  alumimum, 
which  was  vitally  needed  in  war  produc- 
tion. 

Therefore,  some  of  our  trade  with 
Russia  must  certainly  be  viewed  as  bor- 
dering on  strategic  materials — much 
more  so  than  wheat. 

This  must  be  kept  in  mind,  when  con- 
sidering that  through  our  system  of 
sanctions  against  trade  of  strategic 
goods,  we  have  adopted  a  method  of 
using  economic  tools  to  fashion  political 
hardware.  But  the  Russians,  by  the  very 
nature  of  their  state-controlled  economy, 
do  the  same  thing  and  are  probably 
much  better  at  it. 

It  is  this,  then,  that  we  must  keep  In 
mind  in  considering  any  sale  of  any  goods 
to  Russia— is  it  in  the  best  political  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  on  the  inter- 
national scene  or  does  it  significantly 
strengthen  us  domestically? 

It  is  not  unprecedented  in  world  his- 
tory for  nations  who  are  politically  and 
militarily  at  odds  with  one  another  to 
keep  up  economic  trade.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  United  States  has  never  shut 
off  trade  with  Russia,  even  when  we 


knew  she  was  helping  to  finance  the  war 
machines  which  was  fighting  our  troops 
in  bloody  conflict  in  Korea. 

By  the  same  token,  we  must  also  real- 
ize that  Russia  wants  trade  with  us  for 
reasons  of  strengthening  her  own  politi- 
cal influence,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 
Are  we  to  forget  so  soon  Nikita  Khru- 
shchev's threat  to  "bury  us?"  And.  you 
recall,  he  said  he  would  "bury  us"  not  by 
armed  might,  but  on  the  economic  front. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  taking  this 
time  on  this  very  important  subject 
matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  number  of 
advantages  and  disadvantages  to  the 
United  States  involved  in  the  still  some- 
what nebulous  Russian  wheat  transac- 
tion. The  advantages  or  arguments  in 
support  of  such  a  policy  include  the  fol- 
lowing : 

First.  Surplus  disposal :  The  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  now  has  in  its  in- 
ventory approximately  1  billion  bushels 
of  surplus  wheat.  This  surplus  is  well 
beyond  our  normal  carryover  needs  and 
is,  of  course,  expensive  to  store. 

Second.  Balance  of  payments:  Al- 
though the  United  States  enjoys  a  favor- 
able balance  of  trade,  our  covmtry  for  a 
number  of  years  has  been  suffering  from 


an  unfavorable  balance-of-payments 
problem  which  has  created  heavy  de- 
mand upon  our  limited  gold  supply  by 
foreigners  holding  dollars.  It  is  argued 
that  a  sale  of  surplus  wheat  for  either 
Russian  gold  or  for  UJ3.  dollars  would 
help  alleviate  the  balance-of-pa3rments 
problem. 

Third.  A  help  in  the  cold  war:  It  is 
argued  that  the  Communist  nations  have 
only  a  limited  amount  of  export  credit 
and  that  if  this  is  used  by  the  United 
States  and  other  Western  nations  in 
financing  agricultural  sales,  then  these 
Communist  resources  cannot  be  spent  for 
industrial  and  other  more  strategic 
goods. 

Fourth.  Strategic  value  to  the  United 
States:  If  Soviet  Russia  became  depend- 
ent on  the  United  States  for  a  significant 
portion  of  its  food  supplies,  this  would 
give  ourCJovemment  a  lever  in  future 
negotia'Ifcs  with  the  Communists  to 
force  diplomatic  concessions  in  other 
areas. 

Fifth.  Propaganda  value :  Russian  pur- 
chases of  TJS.  wheat,  it  Is  argued,  would 
prove  to  the  world  that  communism  is 
much  less  successful  than  the  free  enter- 
prise system  in  producing  agricultural 
commodities,  and  would  be  an  admission 
of  failure  on  behalf  of  the  Communist 
farm  system. 

Sixth.  A  step  to  world  peace:  It  is  fur- 
ther argued  that  the  ea^ng  of  trade  re- 
strictions between  the  two  chief  nuclear 
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powers  of  the  world  will  lessen  the  danger 
of  a  war  in  which  millions  of  people  on 
the  earth  might  perish. 

Seventh.  Strengthening  U.S.  fartn 
prices :  It  Is  also  argued  that  substantia 
sales  of  U.S.  wheat  would  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  market  prices  received  ^y 
farmers  for  their  current  crop  of  whe^t 
and  that  farmers  would  not  be  able  to 
understand  why  our  Government  failed 
to  sell  to  Russia  if  wheat  should  fall  to 
$1  to  $1.25  per  bushel  range  next  yealr. 

Eighth.  Continuation  of  present  poli^sy 
not  realistic :  It  is  argued  that  since  Cat- 
ada  has  agreed  to  sell  Russia  its  surpl 
wheat  that  our  refusal  to  do  so  inj 
only  ourselves  and  does  not  deny  t 
Communists  the  wheat  they  seek. 

The  disadvantages  and  argvunents 
opposition  to  such  a  policy  include  t 
following : 

First.  Bailing  out  the  Conununists:  p 
has  become  increasingly  evident  thjat 
there  is  a  shortage  of  wheat  and  othjer 
grains  in  the  Soviet  Union.  As  Secrte- 
tary  Freeman  stated,  the  Soviet  Unlbn 
has  canceled  its  export  commitments  to 
the  Scandanavlan  countries  and  to  the 
Red  bloc  satellites.  It  Is  argued  that  I  if 
we  now  give  the  Russians  the  opportix- 
nity  to  accumulate  a  Jull  inventory  Jof 
wheat  they  will  be  able  to  more  effectively 
withstand  the  Internal  presures  witmn 
the  Soviet  Union  for  more  capitalistic, 
private  ownership  type  of  agriculture] 

Second.  Subsidizing  communism :  Tttis 
entire  deal  is  being  considered  in  the 
context  of  world  prices,  which  are  ap- 
proximately 50  to  60  cents  per  bushel 
lower  than  U.S.  prices.  Although  the  ex- 
port subsidy  on  wheat  is  designed  to  pi)o- 
tect  American  producers  and  is  actually 
paid  to  American  exporters,  the  fir^al 
effect  would  be  to  allow  Russian  con- 
sumers to  purchase  American  wheat  for 
a  substantially  lower  price  than  could 
American  consumers.  It  is,  therefore, 
argued  that  this  proposal  would  mean  a 
subsidy  to  Communist  Russia. 

Third.  A  dangerous  precedent:  If;  a 
transaction  of  this  nature  were  consuti- 
mated,  it  would,  many  feel,  be  a  pntc- 
edent  for  trade  with  Red  China,  Noith 
Korea,  North  Vietnam,  and  Cuba.  If 
Russian  gold  can  buy  U.S.  wheat,  why 
should  not  Chinese  gold  achieve  the  same 
result?  It  is  also  contended  that  this 
precedent  would  have  a  very  adverse  Ef- 
fect on  our  free  world  allies  whom  we  ire 
asking  to  stand  firm  and  make  sacrifices 
in  the  struggle  against  communi^. 
Example :  South  Vietnam.  ^ 

Fourth.  Not  mutually  advantageous: 
Secretary  Freeman  noted  that  free  world 
supplies  of  wheat  will  be  short  next  yejar. 
Thus,  the  sale  to  Russia  at  current  wot-ld 
prices  might  turn  out  to  be  an  unwtise 
business  decision  for  the  United  Stages. 
If  Russia  is  able  to  corner  the  wot-ld 
wheat  market  with  a  reserve  acquired 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada  ^nd 
its  current  wheat  crop,  the  Soviets  woiild 
of  course  also  be  able  to  divert  some;  of 
their  internal  resources  to  other  ufees 
if  they  were  assured  of  large  amounta  of 
wheat  and  perhaps  other  agricultural 
commodities  from  Western  nations, 
eluding  the  United  States. 

Fifth.  Trading    with    the    enemy: 
basic  national  policy  goal  is  involved 


n- 
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this  transaction.  Is  Russia  an  enemy 
of  our  country  and  our  system,  or  is  she 
merely  a  friendly  competitor?  Is  it  our 
national  purpose  to  eliminate  world  com- 
munism, or  is  it  merely  to  tolerate  it  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  not  spread  into  the 
West?  At  a  time  when  the  United  States 
is  considering  selling  wheat  to  Russia, 
our  defense  budget  is  ostensibly  for  the 
purpose  of  defeating  world  communism 
and  stands  at  a  record  $50  billion. 

Sixth.  Legal  barriers:  Public  Law  480 
transactions  with  Soviet  Russia  are 
clearly  prohibited  by  law.  See  section 
107  of  that  act.  Commercial  sales  in- 
volving an  export  subsidy  are  contrary 
to  the  policy  of  Congress  as  expressed  in 
the  Latta  amendment  to  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1961.  See  section  2(c)  of  that 
act.  In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of 
legal  difficulties  involved  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  cartel  of  American  grain  firms 
to  export  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
is  questionable  whether  all  these  legal 
obstacles  can  be  overcome  by  adminis- 
trative interpretation,  and  for  proper 
clarification,  the  proposal  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  for  its  consid- 
eration. 

Conclusion:  Based  on  the  statements 
of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Free- 
man, Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther 
Hodges,  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs  G.  Griffith  John- 
son, the  administration  has  not  made  a 
formal  decision  on  this  matter.  The 
details  of  the  alleged  Communist  offer 
are  not  known.  The  terms  of  payment 
and  the  method  of  delivery  are  not 
decided.  Until  all  these  facts  are  known, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  make  an  intelligent 
decision  as  to  whether  this  offer  of  Soviet 
trade  should  be  accepted. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  reevaluate 
our  trade  with  Russia,  so  that  we  can  be 
sure  we  are  gaining  what  is  to  our  politi- 
cal benefit  from  trading  with  her  and 
that  the  benefit  to  us  overweighs  the 
benefit  to  Russia  and  her  satellites. 

Keeping  this  consideration  in  mind,  let 
us  first  consider  the  wheat  deal  as  it 
stands  now  and  then  consider  some  of 
the  total  implications  of  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Though  we  know  nothing  definite  as 
yet  concerning  the  method  in  which 
wheat  might  be  sold  to  the  Russians,  we 
have  the  experience  of  the  recent  talks  in 
Ottawa,  in  which  it  seems  the  Idea  was  to 
set  up  a  cartel,  through  which  the  United 
States  Government  could  deal  with  the 
Soviet  Government,  apparently  selling 
out  of  our  surpluses.  This  would  put  the 
U.S.  Government  in  competition  with  its 
own  farmers  and  would  do  little  to 
strengthen  the  domestic  position  of  our 
farmers  and  through  them,  our  entire 
economy. 

Two  organizations  which  regularly 
deal  in  wheat  have  stated  the  position 
clearly. 

The  following  statement  is,  in  part, 
taken  from  a  Radio  Roundup  of  Friday, 
September  27.  1963.  prepared  and  distrib- 
uted by  the  Grain  Terminal  Association 
of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Very  obvious  is  the  fact  that  here  1b  the 
Government's  big  opportunity  to  do  and  to 
show  that  It  wants  to  do  something  about 


the  farm  problem  •  •  •  something  to  help 
farm  people  who  have  been  penalized  for 
years  through  low  prices  and  Incomes  by  the 
very  abundance  they  produce. 

You  see.  If  the  Government  decides  that 
grain  sales  to  Russia  can  be  made.  It  has  the 
power  to  take  over  the  negotiations  com- 
pletely. It  can  fill  the  Russian  orders  out  of 
CCC  stockpiles.  But  this  would  leave  our 
farmers  with  little  or  no  grain  In  the  market 
places  because  the  Government  stockpile 
would  not  be  reduced  enough  to  take  off  the 
pressure  that  holds  market  prices  down. 

On  the  other  hand  (and  this  Is  what  we'd 
recommend ) ,  the  Government  could  show 
lU  good  faith  with  farmers  by  staying  on 
the  sidelines  and  letting  sales  be  made  out  of 
current  free  market  stocks.  Market  experts 
believe  this  would  have  a  very  healthy  effect 
on  prices  to  the  benefit  of  farmers  who  cer- 
tainly could  use  It. 

The  farmer  cooperatives  and  the  entire 
grain  Industry  would  have  the  work  of  mov- 
ing the  grain  through  their  normal  trade 
channels,  which  they  are  thoroughly  capable 
of  doing  with  dispatch  and  efficiency. 

GTA  has  not  been  Involved  In  negotiations 
for  any  sales  to  Russia,  has  not  even  been 
approached,  but  It  would  be  moving  the 
farmers'  wheat  If  such  sales  are  made.  And. 
as  Mr.  Thatcher,  president  of  GTA  said,  our 
farmers  should  not  be  asked  to  compete 
with  their  own  Government  In  such  transac- 
tions. We  would  hope  that  such  sj^les  would 
be  made  out  of  current  production  and  not 
out  of  stocks  of  wheat  now  held  by  the 
Government. 

Now  we'll  see  what  happens.  Will  the  Gov- 
ernment take  the  farmers'  side? 

And.  Cargill.  Inc..  of  Minneapolis. 
Minn.,  which  was  for  a  time  involved  in 
the  discussion  at  Ottawa,  submitted  rec- 
ommendations after  leaving  the  confer- 
ence. This  is  what  those  recommenda- 
tions were: 

September  26.  1963. 
Cargill  submits  the  following  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  proposed  sales  of  U.S. 
wheat  to  Rxissia: 

1.  The  first  step  must  be  a  decision  by  our 
Goverrunent,  whether  the  so-called  Latta 
amendment  prohibits  these  sales.  The  ques- 
tion cannot  be  avoided  on  the  theory  that 
sales  of  Government  stocks  at  the  world 
prices  are  not  "subsidized  sales."  The  legis- 
lative history,  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment Itself  and  the  definition  of  a  "sub- 
sidized agricultural  commodity"  In  the 
Comprehensive  Export  Schedule  all  rule  out 
any  attempt  to  distinguish  between  such 
sales  and  sales  of  wheat  obtained  In  the  free 
market  and  subsidized  by  Government  pay- 
ment-ln-klnd   certificates. 

If  questions  raised  by  the  Latta  amend- 
ment can  be  satisfied,  we  believe  that  the 
following  considerations  should  govern  sale 
of  US.  wheat  to  Russia. 

2.  Wheat  should  be  supplied  through  nor- 
mal trade  channels  under  the  wheat  export 
program  "payment-ln-klnd"    (GR  345). 

Since  1956  the  great  bulk  of  U.S.  wheat 
exports  have  been  made  under  this  program, 
which  provides  for  export  of  wheat  from  free 
market  supplies  and  payment  of  the  subsidy 
"In  kind"  from  Government  stocks.  The 
value  of  this  program  to  producers.  Govern- 
ment and  the  private  trade  has  been  widely 
recognized.  They  Include  (1)  producer 
price  benefits  of  acquisition  of  wheat  ex- 
port stocks  In  the  free  market.  (2)  competi- 
tive handling  and  marketing  by  private  trade 
Institutions  and  (3)  reduced  Government 
handling  and  storage  costs. 

No  compelling  reason  has  been  given  to 
depart  from  this  practice.  As  we  have  noted, 
the  Latta  amendment  offers  no  impediment 
to  sales  under  this  program  which  does  not 
exist  In  sales  from  Government  stocks. 
Domestic    consumers    are    adequately    pro- 
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tected  from  unfsdr  price  advances  by  for- 
mula provisions  in  existing  price  support 
legislation  which  permit  sale  of  Government 
stocks  for  unrestricted  use  If  prices  rise  sig- 
nificantly. 

Two  alternative  suggestions  involve:  (1) 
sales  from  Government  stocks  at  world  prices 
to  private  traders  who  will  then  re-sell  them 
to  the  Russians  and  (2)  direct  state-to-state 
trading. 

A  major  disadvantage  of  either  system  in- 
volves denying  U.S.  wheat  producers  the 
price  strengthening  effect  of  this  Important 
and  unexpected  demand  for  U.S.  wheat. 
Wheat  producers  recently  rejected  Govern- 
ment proposals  which  would  have  offered 
high  Government  price  supports  in  exchange 
for  compulsory  production  controls.  In  do- 
ing so.  they  chose  to  rely  on  the  movement 
of  price  In  essentially  a  free  market  situation. 
Having  accepted  the  risks  Involved  in  sur- 
rendering Government  price  protection, 
they  should  not  be  denied  the  price  benefits 
of  export  demand.  In  short,  they  should 
not  be  required  to  compete  with  their  own 
Government  tmder  these  circumstances. 

The  suggestion  of  state-to-state  trading  In 
this  case  is  particularly  offensive.  In  recent 
years,  our  Government  has  properly  denied 
friendly  democratic  governments  the  priv- 
ilege of  buying  wheat  from  this  country  on 
a  state-to-state  basis.  In  part,  this  has  been 
based  on  clear  legislative  mandates  to  this 
administration  and  past  administrations  to 
use  private,  competitive  marketing  facilities 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  In  ex- 
ecuting the  Goveriunent's  export  responsi- 
bilities. There  Is  much  less  reason  to  Ignore 
these  requirements  In  dealing  with  a  Com- 
munist government.  It  is  a  dangerous 
precedent,  difficult  to  Justify  In  our  relation- 
ships with  traditional  buyers  of  U.S.  wheat. 

In  view  of  the  way  In  which  this  matter 
has,  developed,  we  urge  that  the  Russians  be 
to  purchase  UJS.  wheat,  if  at  all. 
th  a  public  tender,  as  do  most  of  our 
government  buyers.  Doubt  about  our 
lent  policy  with  resi>ect  to  these 
has  led  some  exporters  to  refrain  from 
efforts  to  arrange  sales  to  the  Russians  pend- 
ing a  policy  decision  by  our  Government. 
Others,  who  did  not  observe  this  restraint, 
will  be  given  an  advantage  if  negotiations 
held  prior  to  Government  approval  of  such 
sales  are  permitted  to  stand. 

3.  The  prospect  of  sales  to  Russia  neither 
requires  nor  Justifies  the  creation  of  a  Webb 
Pomerene  Corp.  under  which  shares  of 
the  business  and  terms  of  the  sale  are  agreed 
upon  In  advance  by  those  who  otherwise 
would  be  comf>etlng  for  the  business.  None 
of  the  facts  which  traditionally  Justify  the 
Webb-Pomerene  approach  are  evident  here. 

These  are  (1)  a  foreign  cartel  not  subject 
to  U.S.  antitrust  laws  competing  with  Amer- 
ican sellers,  and  (2)  overwhelming  power  of 
the  foreign  buyer  vis-a-vls  competing  sellers. 
Obviously  neither  situation  exists  here.  Evi- 
dence Indicates  that  only  the  United  States 
possesses  and  can  make  available  the  kind 
and  quality  of  wheat  Russia  needs.  U.S. 
exporters  are  at  no  greater  disadvantage  in 
dealing  with  the  Russians  than  they  are  with 
any  other  large  institutional  UJS.  buyers  of 
wheat. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  Act  Is  designed  to  provide  relief 
for  exporters  who  fear  the  weakness  of  their 
bargaining  position.  There  is  little  evidence 
In  the  discussions  to  date  that  this  motivates 
the  organizers  of  the  proposed  corporation. 

We  can  see  by  these  statements  that 
part  of  the  dilemma  today  over  wheat 
is  not  whether  it  should  be  sold  to  the 
Russians,  but  in  what  method  it  should 
be  sold.  It  would  certainly  not  be  in  our 
best  domestic  interests  to  find  ourselves 
in  a  position  in  which  Government  is 


competing  for  these  sales  with  the  farm- 
ers it  is.  in  part,  pledged  to  represent. 

This  being  the  case,  It  is  then  impera- 
tive that  we  must  resolve  ohis  issue  for 
our  domestic  well-being.  What  about 
our  well-being  on  the  international 
scene? 

It  would  seem  that  today  we  are  being 
led  by  the  nose  in  our  trade  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Because  Canada 
sells  wheat  to  the  Russians  does  not 
necessarily  mean  it  is  in  our  best  inter- 
ests to  do  the  same.  We  have  poured 
over  a  billion  dollars  of  American  tax- 
payers* money  into  Tito's  Yugoslavia,  on 
the  ethereal  hope  that  it  might  loosen 
the  strings  binding  him  to  Moscow. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  trade  with  Russia  and  the 
Soviet  bloc  nations  is  a  weapon  in  the 
cold  war,  probably,  more  than  hydrogen 
bombs,  the  ultimate  weapon.  Khru- 
shchev recognized  this  when  he  prom- 
ised to  "bury  us." 

It  is  for  us  to  decide  how  best  to  uti- 
lize this  economic  weapon  for  our  own 
well-being.  If  expanded  trade  with  the 
Soviets  helps  us  solve  our  internal  prob- 
lems and  strengthen  ourselves,  it  may  be 
to  our  benefit.  But  a  very  hard  look 
must  be  given  to  the  entire  picture,  be- 
fore we  can  be  convinced  that  this  is 
the  case.  For  this  is  a  relative  question. 
Though  trade  in  certain  areas  may 
strengthen  us.  does  it  strengthen  the 
Russians  more?  If  it  does,  then  it  tends 
to  defeat  us.  For  we  must  recognize 
that  in  a  battle,  both  sides  lose  men,  but 
one  army  leaves  the  field  a  victor. 

In  October  1961  the  State  Department 
issued  a  bulletin.  State  Department  pub- 
lication 7234,  titled  "The  Threat  of  So- 
viet Economic  Policy."  The  preface  of 
that  publication  said : 

It  is  evident  that,  for  all  his  espousal  of 
peaceful  coexistence  •  •  •  the  deeds  and 
words  of  Khrushchev  are  devoted  to  extinc- 
tion of  all  but  the  Communist  way  of  life. 

Compare  that  with  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Robert  McCloskey  of  the  State  De- 
partment, quoted  in  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce on  September  20  this  year.  He 
was  quoted  as  saying : 

The  state  Department  approves  of  peace- 
ful trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc. 

But  then  compare  the  statement 
quoted  in  the  New  York  Times  last  Au- 
gust 14.  A  Commerce  Department 
"spokesman"  was  quoted  as  saying: 

Russia  doesn't  want  our  consumer  goods. 
What  the  Soviet  Union  really  wants  from 
the  United  States  Is  technology  and  indus- 
trial equipment,  processes,  and  plants,  and 
this  Is  precisely  what  the  United  States  does 
not  want  to  give. 

Since  then,  we  have  swung  the  mining 
equipment  deal. 

In  the  New  York  Times  of  September 
21,  Arjay  R.  Miller,  president  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  is  quoted  as  telling  the  Great- 
er Detroit  Board  of  Commerce: 

The  partial  test  ban  treaty  marks  the  start 
of  a  new  battle  In  the  cold  war  Involving 
market  competition  for  which  the  United 
States  must  be  prepared. 

And  Miller  pointed  out,  the  Russians 
will  be  "formidable  adversaries." 

If  this  is  the  start  of  a  cold  war  battle 
of  trade  in  which  the  Russians  will  be 


formidable  adversaries,  there  can  be  lit- 
tle room  for  fuzzy  thinking. 

Let  us  know  exactly  where  we  stand  as 
the  battle  begins.  Does  the  Department 
of  State  opinion  expressed  in  1961  that 
Khrushchev  is  devoted  to  extinction  of 
our  way  of  life,  still  stand?  If  it  does, 
will  McCloskey 's  idea  of  "peaceful  trade" 
with  them  include  the  technology  which 
the  Commerce  Department  says  the  Rus- 
sians want?  Does  the  partial  test  ban 
treaty  give  x^s  sufficient  guarantee  that 
the  Russians  are  devoted  to  peace  to  re- 
lax our  vigil  on  strategic  or  near-strategic 
goods?  These,  gentlemen,  are  questions 
which  must  be  asked  and  which  should 
be  answered  by  a  complete  and  sweeping 
study  of  this  entire  complex  question. 

We  must  remember  that  in  this  case 
more  than  any  other,  economics  are  tied 
to  international  politics.  And  in  the 
dealings  of  politics,  one  must  view  not 
only  one's  own  gains,  but  the  effect  on 
the  adversary. 

The  September  8,  1962,  issue  of  the 
magazine  of  Wall  Street  contends: 

The  multlmllllon  dollar  stakes  of  the  East- 
West  balance  of  pa3rments  is  masterminded 
on  the  Eastern  side  by  powerful  policymakers 
who  possess  minute  Information  not  only  of 
their  own  resources  but  also  of  ours.  Not 
only  do  our  statesmen  lack  comparative  de- 
cisionmaking power  over  matters  of  trade  and 
finance,  but  by  the  present  pattern  of  East- 
West  relations  are  compelled  to  work  with- 
out clear  information  concerning  the  real 
flow  of  funds  and  goods  between  the  two 
blocs. 

Today,  the  Russians  say  they  have  the 
money  to  buy.  Let  us  remember  that 
outside  the  regular  channels  of  interna- 
tional trade,  the  Communists  are  obtain- 
ing money  from  inheritances  going 
across  the  Iron  Curtain,  from  royalties 
and  patents  in  the  Western  World — who 
got,  for  instance,  the  royalties  on  Boris 
Pasternak's  great  book  "Dr.  Zhlvago." 
which  sold  so  well  here  in  the  United 
States? — from  money  sent  to  relatives 
across  the  Iron  Curtain  and  from,  in  the 
case  of  Red  China  at  least,  immense  sup- 
plies of  illegal  narcotics  smuggled  into 
this  country.  From  confiscated  or  il- 
legally obtained  supplies  of  money,  the 
Communists  have  created  themselves  a 
lever  for  the  purchase  of  legtitimate 
goods  through  legitimate  channels  which 
could  be  of  vital  technological  importance 
to  them. 

There  are  other  concerns,  however,  in- 
volved with  expanded  trade  with  the 
Russiarvs.  We  know  that  some  of  that 
Canadian  wheat  went  directly  to  Cuba. 
A  stronger  Cuba  means  a  stronger  Com- 
munist state  in  our  own  hemisphere,  one 
which  we  know  Is  attempting  to  spread 
the  Communist  idiom  to  the  free  States 
of  Latin  and  South  America.^ 

We  know  that  in  1962  Russian  trade 
with  Red  China  dropped  to  its  lowest 
point  since  1950 — off  67  percent  from 
1961.  Are  we  to  pump  Western  produc- 
tion into  Russia  to  keep  her  strong?  If 
it  is  valuable  in  promoting  a  further  rift 
between  these  nations  it  may  be  worth- 
while. But  this  is  not  an  assumption  we 
can  immediately  Jump  at  without  care- 
ful consideration. 

The  role  of  our  allies  who  trade  with 
Russia  must  be  considered.  While  So- 
viet Russia  controls  the  economies  not 
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only  of  her  own  state  but  also  of  oer 
satellite  states,  we  can  view  the  entire 
Commvinist  bloc,  except  perhaps  China, 
as  one  unit.  There  is  no  competition 
among  them:  they  function  as  one  eco- 
nomic entity.  But  that  Is  not  the  ciise 
with  our  allies.  Would  our  expanded 
entry  Into  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
tend  to  weaken  or  strengthen  our  posi- 
tion with  our  allies  and  theirs  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Soviet  bloc?  This  Is  a  qufes- 
tion  which  should  be  answered. 

I  found  the  following  excerpt  front  a 
fascinating  book,  of  interest:  ' 

But.  the  RiJ5slan  note  InslBted,  it  (the 
relaxation  of  tenslona  between  nations) 
must  be  by  sertoua  and  practical  step* — |iot 
in  one  big  leap.  | 

What  steps?  i 

The  flrst  step:  Conclusion  of  a  trade  ^'^d 
credit  agreement.  i 

The  second  step,  to  be  taken  shortly  there- 
after: Conclusion  of  a  nonaggresslon  paet. 

Simultaneously  with  the  second  step,  the 
Soviets  demanded  the  conclusion  of  a  special 
protocol  deflntng  the  Interests  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  In  this  or  that  question  of 
foreign  policy.  This  was  more  than  a  qlnt 
that  In  regard  to  dividing  up  Eastern  Europe, 
at  least.  Moscow  was  receptive. 

That  excerpt  is  from  William  Shirir's 
"Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Third  Reich."  ^he 
trade  and  credit  agreement,  the  non|ig- 
gresslon  pact,  and  the  secret  protocol, 
were  consummated  between  Adolph  itit- 
ler  and  Joseph  Stalin  in  1939. 

Is  history  repeating  itself?  I 

At  that  time,  Stalin  used  intimidation 
to  get  what  he  wanted.  At  the  same  Eio- 
ment  he  was  dealing  with  Hitler  for 
those  concessions,  he  was  discussing  With 
French  and  English  military  represenjta- 
tlves  a  plan  to  contain  the  Germans.  He 
decided  the  German  offer  was  miore 
tempting  and  cut  off  the  French-English 
talks.  I 

In  exchange  for  trade,  for  the  nonag- 
gresslon pact,  and  for  dividing  up  ide- 
fenseless  East  Europe.  Stalin  promllsed 
not  to  attack  Germany.  It  was  Ger- 
many's later  mistakes  that  brought  Rjus- 
sla  into  the  war  against  her. 

Today,  Khrushchev  talks  of  expanded 
trade  with  us.  "We  have  the  mo^. 
we  want  to  buy  from  you."  he  told  Arri- 
culture  Secretary  Freeman  a  few  weeks 
ago.  J 

The  partial  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
signed  within  hours  after  ratification, 
two  Senate  committees  were  discussing 
ways  of  increasing  trade  with  the  F^us- 
sians.  '. 

One  of  the  reasons  advanced  for  tnad- 
ing  with  the  Russians  is  that  we  will  l^elp 
make  them  dependent  on  us,  thusjen- 
couraging  peace'.  Let  me  suggest  tihat 
this  Is  a  two-way  street  and  that  in  ex- 
panded trade  we  woiild  almost  surely  Ibe- 
come  equally  dependent  on  them,      j 

Would  that  create  a  lever  for,  lei  us 
say.  recognition  of  East  Germany?  .Or 
a  hands-off  policy  toward  Cuba?  Or  a 
liberal  policy  if  a  South  American.  Asian, 
or  African  country  should  become  Com- 
munist dominated? 

Woiild  we  be  able  to  maintain  Eco- 
nomic levers  for  use  in  international 
politics,  or  would  our  levers  bend  betore 
the  strength  of  Russian  politico-eco- 
nomic crowbars?  I 

We  should  aim  at  winning  the  fold 
war,  the  spread  of  democracy  and  not 


communism,  successful  growth  and 
strength  for  ourselves  and  our  allies. 

I  stress  this  because  I  believe  that  it 
Is  entirely  possible  that  these  objectives 
can  be  attained  through  economic  and 
peaceful  means.  But  they  can  be  ob- 
tained only  so  long  as  we  keep  them 
clearly  In  mind  and  realize  that  trade, 
like  cultural  exchanges  and  all  the  rest, 
are  cold  war  weapons. 

That  is  why  I  think  that  Congress 
should  undertake  a  study  of  trade  with 
the  Soviets,  so  that  we  can  use  it  as  a 
cold  war  weapon  and  aim  toward  vic- 
tory. At  the  moment.  I  fear  that  this 
is  not  our  objective. 

I  call  your  attention  to  a  research 
paper,  entitled  "Common  Action  for  the 
Control  of  Conflict."  published  by  the 
Institute  for  Defense  Analyses,  Interna- 
tional Studies  Division  for  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disannament  Agency. 

According  to  a  syndicated  column  by 
Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott,  both 
Secretary  F*reeman  and  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  carried  copies  on  their  recent 
trips  to  Russia. 

Among  the  things  it  expounds  are 
these:  to  seek  joint  space  projects  with 
the  Soviets:     Says  the  publication: 

It  (the  United  States)  should  further  con- 
tinue to  seek  to  expand  cooperation  In  space 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  both  a  bilateral 
and  multilateral  basis. 

It  also  says: 

The  possibility  of  U.S.  assistance  in  the 
development  of  Soviet  agriculture  should  be 
explored. 

It  says: 

The  United  States  should  be  prepared  to 
reduce  Its  restrictions  on  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  would  appear  that  this  publication 
is  being  taken  quite  seriously.  Consider 
then  that  it  also  advocates  that  the 
United  States  encourage  "the  develop- 
ment of  mutually  invulnerable  strategic 
weapons  systems,"  as  a  contribution  to 
the  stability  of  the  military  environment. 
This  booklet  contends  that  a  balance  of 
military  might  shows  the  way  to  peace, 
and  that  the  United  States  should  see  to 
it  that  we  do  not  become  too  strong. 

I  will  agree  that  if  the  Soviet  Union 
were  to  hold  military  advantage  over  us 
that  the  peace  would  be  endangered. 
But  if  we  hold  such  advantage,  the  peace 
would  not  be  endangered,  for  we  have 
poured  billions  of  dollars  into  defense 
not  because  we  wanted  to,  but  because 
thr  Soviet  Union  forced  us  to  do  so  by  its 
own  belligerent  posture.  Therefore,  I 
see  no  reason  for  encouraging  her  to  de- 
velop "invulnerable  strategic  weapons." 
She  seems  to  do  quite  well  on  her  own. 

In  summary,  we  have  seen  that: 

First.  The  so-called  wheat  deal  is  no 
different  and  perhaps  much  less  serious 
than  other  trade  deals  we  have  recently 
concluded  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Second.  We  have  never  ceased  to 
trade  with  the  Russians  and  so  the  idea 
of  tradr  with  them  in  wheat  or  any  other 
commodity  requires  no  reviewal  of  policy, 
except  in  regard  to  reappraisal  as  to  what 
Is  "strategic  material." 

Third.  That  economic  factors  are  po- 
litical weapons.  We  have  used  economic 
sanctions  as  weapons  in  the  cold  war 


and  the  Russians  have  constantly  used 
economic  conditions  to  gain  desired  po- 
litical ends. 

Fourth.  That  any  expansion  of  trade 
with  the  Communist  nations  must  be 
based  on  a  reasonable  assumption  that 
it  is  to  our  best  interests  in  winning  the 
cold  war. 

Fifth.  That  in  expanding  trade  or 
withholding  it,  we  must  evaluate  what 
effect  it  might  have  on  the  Soviet  Union 
which  would  be  favorable  to  her  and 
unfavorable  to  us. 

Sixth.  It  must  be  clearly  kept  in  mind 
that  the  avowed  intention  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  to  bring  the  world  under  Com- 
munist domination.  That  one  of  the 
weapons  it  intends  to  use  is  economic 
and  is  to  be  used  to  "bury  us." 

Seventh.  That  until  such  time  as 
world  domination  is  disavowed  and  that 
disavowal  proved  by  Communist  actions, 
that  we  can  expect  continuing  relaxation 
of  tension  followed  by  periods  of  tension, 
as  the  Soviet  Union  plays  the  line  to  land 
another  fish.  After  World  War  n,  trade 
with  Russia  was  high  until  .she  had 
grabbed  off  half  of  Europe  and  had  gone 
adventuring  in  Korea.  Then  it  rose 
again  gradually  until  we  put  down  our 
foot  in  Cuba.  Now.  it  is  on  its  way  up 
again. 

Eighth.  We  must  keep  in  mind  that 
less  than  25  years  ago  the  Soviet  Union 
used  the  same  approach  in  dealing  with 
Nazi  Germany,  and  that  the  strjng  at- 
tached at  the  end  of  the  line  of  trade  and 
nonaggression  was  the  spoils  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these 
points  is  this:  That  since  we  are  already 
trading  with  Russia  and  always  have, 
and  since  economic  conditions  carry  pro- 
found political  implications,  that  at  this 
time  we  ought  to  reevaluate  our  entire 
trade  program  with  Russia  with  the  end 
in  mind  of  finding  in  what  ways  it  bene- 
fits us  and  what  ways  it  does  not. 

It  is  not  enough  to  merely  expand 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  vague 
hope  unsubstantiated  by  fact  that  it  will 
relieve  tension.  Our  trade  with  Russia 
has  gone  up  and  down,  but  always  in 
relation  to  international  tension.  There 
is  not  an  iota  of  evidence  that  trade  with 
us  prevented  the  Soviets  from  their 
avowed  intent  of  dominating  the  world 
by  any  means  possible.  We  must  be 
awake  to  the  possibility  that  by  seeking 
expanded  trade,  the  Russians  are  angling 
for  another  lever  with  which  to  push 
their  way  into  greater  territorial  expan- 
sion. For  today,  while  Western  colonial- 
ism is  on  the  decline  in  Africa  and  Asia, 
Communist  colonialism  is  on  the  march 
in  Ghana  and  Vietnam,  on  the  borders  of 
India  and  90  miles  off  our  southern 
shore. 

There.  I  suggest  that  Congress  under- 
take a  complete  reevaluation  of  our 
policy  of  trade  with  the  Communist  bloc, 
and  that  we  be  sure  that  the  sale  of 
every  commodity  to  the  Soviets  is  aimed 
at  strengthening,  not  weakening,  our  own 
national  interests. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  taking  this 
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time  to  clarify,  If  possible,  and  to  expand 
on  all  of  the  characteristics  of  the  much 
publicized  possibility  of  the  United  States 
making  a  very  substantial  wheat  sale  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  There  are  many 
aspects  that  should  be  clarified  and  taken 
into  consideration  as  we  approach  this 
proposition. 

First  of  all,  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion 
as  to  our  national  policy  on  this  matter, 
we  should  keep  in  perspective  that  Rus- 
sia is  the  foremost  Communist  nation  in 
the  world,  and  as  such,  dedicated  to  our 
destruction  as  a  free  nation  of  free  peo- 
ple. The  question  that  has  recently 
come  before  us  Is  the  reality  of  whether 
or  not  Russia  is  becoming  less  militant 
in  pursuing  this  avowed  Communist 
objective.  Our  recent  atomic  test  ban 
agreement  is  premised  upon  the  proposi- 
tion that  Russia  is  sincerely  seeking  a 
more  peaceful  coexistence  with  non- 
Communist  countries.  Russia  could 
have  demonstrated  her  good  faith  by  re- 
moving her  troops  from  Cuba,  talJiing 
down  the  Berlin  wall,  or  extending  more 
self-determination  to  the  captive  na- 
tions. So  far  there  has  been  little  indi- 
cation that  such  a  move  to  relax  tensions 
will  be  carried  out,  although  it  can  be 
said  that  Russia  is  carrying  on  a  vigorous 
attempt  to  create  an  impression  of  her 
more  friendly  attitude. 

There  is  ample  argument  as  to  why 
we  should  sell  some  of  our  abundant 
supply  of  wheat  for  dollars  or  gold.  It 
would  help  the  market  price  for  wheat 
farmers.  It  would  reduce  our  stocks  in 
Commodity  Credit  hands  and  thus  re- 
duce the  cost  of  our  wheat  program  to 
the  taxpayers.  It  would  demonstrate 
our  ability  to  produce  food  for  less  for- 
tunate countries  around  the  world.  It 
would  demonstrate  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  our  American  free  enterprise 
system. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  Is  the 
question  as  to  whether,  in  helping  Rus- 
sia at  this  time,  when  her  food  supply  Is 
inadequate,  we  are  delaying  the  final 
recognition  by  the  Russian  people  of  the 
comparative   shortcoming   of   Russian- 
planned  production.    If  this  was  an  In- 
stance where  our  wheat  would  be  Identi- 
fied as  coming  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  we  might  be  achieving 
desirable  results.    This  will  not  be  the 
case,  however.    Russia  is  apparently  not 
critically   short  of  wheat  for  her  own 
domestic  needs.     She  needs  this  wheat 
being  purchased  from  Canada,  Australia, 
and  possibly  the  United  States  to  fill 
her  commitments  to  her  Communist  and 
non-Communist    customers.      As    this 
wheat  we  might   sell  would  reach  Its 
destination  In  Russian  ships,  there  would 
be  a  minimum  of  publicity  of  the  fact 
that  this  wheat  came  from  the  United 
States.      It    is    Impossible    to    stamp 
"Grown  In  U.S.A."  on  each  kernel  of 
wheat  we  export.    In  fact.  It  has  been 
difficult  to  identify  as  American,  wheat 
that  we  have  actually  given  to  some  for- 
eign countries. 

If  we  approve  this  sale — and  we  must 
remember  this  is  not  a  decision  that 
must  be  made  by  Congress,  but  one  that 
can  be  and  will  be  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent— we  should  be  aware  that  we  are 
taking  a  step  toward  relaxing  our  trade 


policy  with  a  Communist  covmtry.  Not 
to  a  great  degree,  since  we  do  trade  In 
certain  Items  with  Russia  and  we  have 
sold,  under  PubUc  Law  480,  large  quan- 
tities of  farm  products  to  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia.  We  have  refused  to  trade 
with  Russia  in  certain  strategic  mate- 
rials and  have  refused  to  carry  on  any 
trade  with  Red  China  and  Castro's  Cuba. 
We  have  tried,  with  somewhat  limited 
success,  to  Induce  other  free  nations  to 
restrict,  or  cut  off  trade  with  Commu- 
nist coim  tries. 

Now  if  we  make  this  sale,  we  will  be 
weakening  our  hand  In  securing  cooper- 
ation from  other  countries,  but  we  do 
not  get  much  cooperation,  anyway^ 
Canada  has  sold  wheat  the  last  couple 
of  years  to  Red  China.  A  part  of  the 
wheat  she  Is  now  selling  to  Russia  will 
go  directly  to  Cuba. 

There  is  a  moral  principle  Involved, 
but  moral  principles  do  not  carry  weight 
for  long  when  profitable  trade  Is  the 
consideration.  It  Is  a  sound  argument 
that  we  should  not  do  business  with  a 
country  that  is  our  active  enemy.  We 
have  apparently  crossed  this  bridge,  how- 
ever, by  carrying  on  some  trade  with 
Russia  even  while  she  reiterated  her  in- 
tention to  "bury  us."  Now,  are  we  devi- 
ating from  our  moral  position  by  selling 
Russia  something  she  wants  for  hard 
currency,  at  a  time  when  she  Is  at  least 
refraining  from  open  caustic  criticism 
of  the  United  States? 

The  questions  for  the  American  peo- 
ple to  understand  are  whether  or  not 
we  can  trust  Russia  any  more  now  than 
we  could  In  the  past?  In  trading  with 
her,  are  we  helping  to  strengthen  this 
Communist  country,  or  would  we,  by  re- 
fusing to  trade,  hasten  the  bringing  about 
of  an  awakening  of  the  Russian  people 
to  the  fallacy  of  communism? 

Would  an  Increased  volume  of  trade 
with  Communist  countries  possibly  lead 
to  a  more  friendly  relationship  with  the 
free  world?  Are  we  burying  our  head 
In  the  sand  in  refusing  to  trade  with 
Communists?  Do  not  trade  relations 
tend  to  lead  to  friendly  political  rela- 
tions? 

There  are  no  pat  "yes"  or  "no  answers 
to  these  questions.  We  do  know  that  the 
Communist  Ideology  Is  dedicated  to  the 
elimination  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 
We  do  know  that  communism  Is  a  god- 
less Ideology  founded  on  a  base  of  mate- 
rltdlsm  and  complete  power  in  a  central 
government. 

Keeping  Communist  countries  In  mind 
for  what  they  are.  I  believe  we  must  pro- 
ceed with  our  eyes  wide  open  in  entering 
Into  any  trade  agreement  with  Russia, 
just  as  I  hope  we  understood  the  new 
ground  we  were  breaking  when  we  en- 
tered Into  the  test  ban  agreement. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
for  giving  me  an  opportunity  to  make 
these  observations. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  compliment  him 
for  his  efforts  in  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  Congress  some 


of  the  pertinent  points  that  relate  to 
contemplated  trade  with  Russia  and  the 
sale  of  wheat  to  them  I  think  this  is 
an  item  that  is  of  great  significance, 
particularly  to  a  district  such  as  mine 
where  wheat  is  one  of  the  major  agri- 
cultural crops.  It  is  equally  important 
to  our  foreign  policy  and  trade  policy 
that  any  informative  matter  be  conveyed 
to  the  Congress,  as  well  as  to  the  public, 
in  order  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  our 
Nation  and  its  agriculture. 

There  are  any  number  of  questions 
that  ought  to  be  specifically  answered 
with  facts  before  any  Memt>er  of  Con- 
gress is  called  upon  to  register  an  opinion 
relative  to  the  much-discussed  sale  of 
wheat  to  Russia. 

First,  we  ought  to  know  specifically 
what  the  crop  shortage  Is  in  Russia,  and 
whether  this  sale  merely  provides  an 
ample  supply  for  her  domestic  needs,  or 
whether  it  offers  to  Russia  the  opportu- 
nity of  supplying  wheat  to  the  many 
Communist  satellite  countries  and  even 
countries  which  she  may  at  this  time  be 
attempting  to  convert. 

We  ought  further  to  know  the  extent 
to  which  there  may  be  a  subsidy  involved 
in  the  entire  transaction.  It  would  be 
well  for  us  to  remember  that  if  there  is 
a  subsidy  of  50  cents  per  bushel  or  more 
on  a  200 -million-bushel  sale,  that  this 
would  literally  amoimt  to  $100  million  of 
aid  to  Russia. 

I  am  sure  that  if  anyone  suggested 
that  we  provide  for  this  amount  of  direct 
aid,  considerable  objections  would  be 
raised  throughout  the  country.  We 
ought  also  to  know  whether  or  not  any 
of  this  wheat  would  be  sent  directly  to 
Cuba,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  indicated 
that  a  substantial  part  of  the  Canadian 
sale  is  being  directed  to  Cuba. 

It  would  seem  to  be  of  significance  to 
know  whether  or  not  this  volume  of 
wheat  will  be  taken  from  commodity 
credit  stocks  or  if  it  is  to  come  from  the 
commercial  supply. 

The  relationships  of  the  entire  trans- 
action to  the  world  market  and  our  own 
domestic  market  are  obviously  of  sig- 
nificance to  the  future  of  wheat  pro- 
ducers throughout  the  Nation,  as  weU  as 
consumers. 

These  and  many  more  questions  ought 
to  have  specific  reliable  statistical 
answers. 

It  seems  something  more  than  unique 
that,  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
having  very  recently  visited  Russia,  he 
should  return  without  a  more  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  needs  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  sale  of  wheat  Is  contem- 
plated. 

I  would  also  want  to  raise  the  question 
of  how  come  there  is  such  an  almost  im- 
mediate rush  to  arrive  at  a  decision  with- 
out knowing  all  of  the  facets  that  may 
be  Involved.  A  decision  that  is  as  sig- 
nificant to  our  foreign  policy,  trade 
policy  and  the  future  of  U.S.  wheat  mar- 
kets throughout  the  world  ought  surely 
to  be  based  on  known,  reliable  facts. 


THE  HONORABLE  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
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his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Reopro 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  la  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  ffom 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  a  grreat  privilege  for  me  since  b^ins 
a  Member  of  this  House  to  serve  on  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee under  the  chairmanship  of  a  gteat 
chairman,  a  distinguished  colleague,  ftnd 
an  eminent  American,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  Honorable  Wright  Pat- 
man.  Chairman  Patmah  has  already,  in 
the  short  time  that  he  has  been  chuir- 
man  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee of  this  House,  accomplished  miuch 
toward  making  the  banks  of  this  couatry 
more  effective  in  their  service  to  the 
people  and  in  launching  programs  w^iich 
will  make  them  even  more  valued  <jon- 
tributors  to  the  progress  and  prosperity 
of  the  Nation.  With  his  long  yearfc  of 
experience  on  the  Banking  and  Curr^cy 
Conmiittee  he  has  brought  to  the  chlalr- 
manship  of  that  committee  exceptional 
knowledge  of  the  financial  structure  of 
this  coimtry  and  the  functioning  of  the 
institutions  which  make  up  that  sttuc- 
ture.  He  has  withal  exhibited  great 
vision  for  America  and  for  the  free 
world  and  displayed  commendable  c<>ur- 
age  in  attacking  the  problems  wliich 
beset  our  people  and  free  people  every- 
where. 

It  was.  therefore,  a  source  of  great 
pride  to  me.  as  I  know  it  will  be  to  his 
colleagues,  to  see  a  recent  editorial  inl  the 
American  Banker  commending  Chair- 
man Patkait's  service  as  chairman  ii>  an 
editorial  entiUed:  "Mr.  Patman's  Qood 

Stert." 

Mr.  Patmam's  Oooo   Stast         | 

When  Wmcht  Patman.  the  smalltown 
Texan  who  bjw  followed  a  classic  con|res- 
slonal  career  of  standing  up  for  the  "l|lttle 
man"  against  "the  Interests"  became  cl|alr- 
man  of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  at  the  beginning  of  this  tear, 
many  bankers  were  honestly  concerned  aoout 
what  he  would  do. 

He  moved  Into  his  new  position  with  a  Irep- 
utatlon  as  one  of  the  most  active  Members 
of  Congress,  with  particular  skill  and  Interest 
In  Investigative  work  and  a  record  wbich 
showed  him  to  be  vigorously  In  favo>'  of 
easier  money.  On  what  they  knew  of  hlna. 
the  bankers'  concern  about  the  new  cl^alr- 
man  of  this  Important  congressional  Com- 
mittee was  understandable. 

On  his  record  In  the  Job  so  far.  however, 
their  concern  should  have  abated  consider- 
ably. For  while  Mr.  Patman  is  still  verf  ac- 
tive, still  a  sklllful  Investigator,  and  stUl  In 
favor  of  easy  money,  the  bias  against  bank- 
ing which  many  had  feared  has  not  t>een 
demonstrated. 

Rather,  Mr.  Patman  has  begun  to  look 
carefully  into  phases  of  banking  which  may 
well  benefit  from  the  scrutiny.  And  in  d01ng 
so.  Mr.  Patman  has  sought  above  all  to  hulld 
a  solid  body  of  evidence  from  which  reason- 
able conclusions  may  be  drawn. 

F^irthermore,  In  his  manner.  Mr.  Pat^can 
has  prevented  differences  of  opinion  trom 
exploding  into  nasty  personality  fights.  Re 
showed  fine  restraint  last  spring  at  the  liear- 
Ings  over  the  prickly  question  of  possible 
conflicts  between  State  and  Federal  banking 
laws,  dxirlng  which  the  Independent  Bahkers 
Association  was  demanding  the  resignation 
of  Comptroller  James  J.  Saxon.  Mr.  Patman 
ran  the  hearings  smoothly  and  fairly,  re- 
frained  from   personal   Involvement   in   the 


controversy,  and  headed  off  the  brawl  that 
many  thought  was  brewing. 

Subsequently,  with  similar  good  manners, 
Mr.  Patman  has  moved  cautiously  but  firmly 
to  assemble  evidence  on  banking  problems. 

Two  examiples  have  been  disclosed  in  the 
past  few  days.  In  the  first.  Mr.  Patman 
released  the  Information  on  3,000  detailed 
questionnaires  to  bo  sent  out  to  a  repre- 
sentative cross-section  of  the  Nation's  banks, 
as  the  first  step  In  a  thoughtful  examination 
of  the  correspondent  banking  system.  De- 
veloped In  close  cooperation  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  the  queetlonnairea  also 
will  seek  Information  about  the  manage- 
ment compensation  and  succession  problem, 
the  market  for  bank  stocks,  ami  financial 
reporting  by  the  banks.  All  four  questions 
are  of  primary  Importance  to  banks;  the  re- 
sults of  the  Investigation,  with  the  possibil- 
ity of  legislative  assistance  In  coping  with 
some  of  the  problems  which  may  be  revealed, 
could  be  of  value  to  all  banks  In  the  future. 
Certainly  Mr.  Patman's  observation  that  this 
Is  "an  entirely  friendly  survey"  Is  reassuring. 

Similarly,  the  detailed  survej  of  bank  mer- 
ger activity  released  by  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  In  the  full  report 
on  last  spring's  hearings  sheds  light  on  an 
area  of  continuing  controversy.  The  full 
record,  showing  that  Comptroller  Saxon  has 
approved  147  merger  applications,  and 
turned  down  only  7,  while  the  Justice  De- 
partment was  recommending  disapproval  of 
87.  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  79,  and  the 
FDIC  of  42.  cannot  help  but  clear  away  any 
possible  mlstmderstandlng  of  what  Is  going 
on  In  this  area  of  bank  regulation. 

It  Is  this  kind  of  contribution  of  orderly 
fact-finding,  and  fair  hearings,  which  many 
Industries  would  welcome  from  their  appro- 
priate congressional  committee.  And  while 
It  Is  still  eawly  to  judge  on  substantive  re- 
sults— for  example,  no  legislation  of  any  sig- 
nificance has  been  handled  by  the  conunlt- 
tee — on  the  basis  of  the  way  he  has  gone 
about  the  Job,  and  the  first  preliminary  evi- 
dence of  what  is  being  accomplished.  Mr. 
Patman  Is  moving  well  toward  fulfilling  his 
responsibilities  to  banking,  to  the  Congress, 
and  to  the  country. 


FEDERAL  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OP- 
PORTUNITY COMMISSION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Rooskvilt]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  poin*  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  my  colleagues  were  as  pleaoed 
as  I  was,  I  am  sure,  to  learn  that  Sub- 
committee No.  5  has  tentatively  ap- 
proved the  inclusion  in  the  civil  rights 
bill  of  provisions  to  establish  a  Federal 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission to  prevent  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment by  employers  in  Interstate 
commerce  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, ancestry,  or  national  origin. 

A  provision  to  attack  discrimination 
in  employment  must  be  Included  in  any 
truly  effective  civil  rights  bill.  The 
elimination  of  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment Is  the  foundation  for  securing 
equal  opF>ortunity  by  the  American 
Negro.  The  other  sections  of  the  law 
are  indeed  important,  but  they  cannot 
be  fully  effective  without  this  provision. 
What  good  will  be  accomplished  by  end- 
ing discrimination  in  public  accommoda- 


tions if  the  Negro  cannot  afford  to  use 
the  facilities  opened  to  him?  What  good 
will  it  do  for  the  Negro  to  have  equality 
of  opportunity  in  education  if  he  can- 
not get  the  jobs  for  which  he  has  trained 
himself?  And  if  a  Negro  cannot  get  a 
job  which  will  enable  him  to  support 
himself  and  his  family  in  a  decent  man- 
ner, he  will  lose  faith  in  democracy  and 
be  unable  to  exercise  effectively  his  newly 
achieved  vote. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  sub- 
committee action  will  become  final,  and 
that  the  full  Judiciary  Committee  will 
wholeheartedly  uphold  the  decision  of 
the  subcommittee.  A  strong  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  provision  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  achievement  of  full 
citizenship  for  all  Americans. 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  for  about  2 
weeks,  on  account  of  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  business. 

Mr.  Steed  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
QuiE  for  30  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Alger. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bell)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter; ) 

Mr.  Find. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Shelley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  EviNS.  o 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Conmiittee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  6118.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  pro- 
viding for  the  admission  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  into  the  Union  with  respect  to  the 
selection  of  public  lands  for  the  development 
and  expansion  of  communities. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  September  27, 
1963,  present  to  the  President,  for  his 


approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  6260.  An  act  to  amend  section  411(a) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  increase 
the  rates  of  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation payable  to  widows  of  veterans  dy- 
ing from  service-connected  disabilities;   and 

H.R.  8100.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937.  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act,  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act.  and  the  Temporary  Extended 
Railroad  Unemployment  Instirance  Benefits 
Act  of  1961  to  Increase  the  creditable  and 
taxable  compensation,  and  for  other  piu*- 
poses. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  October  1,  1963. 


1260.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  29.  1963,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  Frenchman  Creek 
and  Gulfport,  Fla.,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act,  approved  July  3,  1958;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1243.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  Interagency  problem  areas  and  de- 
ficiencies concerning  the  direct  Federal  high- 
way construction  programs  In  the  Eastern 
United  States,  as  administered  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads,  Department  of  Com- 
merce; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1244.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  our  examination  of  the  semian- 
nual consolidated  report  of  balances  of  for- 
eign currencies  acquired  without  payment  of 
dollars  as  of  June  30,  1962,  prepared  by  the 
Treasury  Department;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1245.  A  letter  from  the  Administrative  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  the  activities  of  this  De- 
partment with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  for- 
eign excess  property  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1963,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  162,  8l8t  Congress,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

124«.  A  letter  from  the  AcUng  ArchlvUt  of 
the  United  States,  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, trar^smlttlng  a  report  on  records 
proposed  for  disposal  under  the  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

1247.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  transmitting  a  report  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  relating  to  all  settle- 
ments made  under  the  authority  of  section 
2732  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963, 
pursuant  to  title  10  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 2732(f);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1248.  A  letter  from  the  Administrative  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting pursuant  to  the  requirement  of  section 
16  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
(43  XSS.C.  1343),  there  are  transmitted  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  In  connection  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1963; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1249.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, Veterans'  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A 
bill  to  faclUtete  the  performance  of  medical 
research  and  development  within  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  by  providing  for  the 
indemnification  oX  contractors";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  September  25,  1963.  the  follow- 
ing minority  views  were  filed  September 
30,  1963: 

Mr.  HOEVEN:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Part  2,  minority  views  on  H.R.  3850.  A  bill 
to  establish  an  additional  office  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  751) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

PUBLIC    BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.CELLER: 
H.R.  8650.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 2,   1958.  to  establish  a  Commission 
and   Advisory   ComnUttee    on   International 
Rules   of   Judicial   Procedvire,   as   amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. u, 
By  Mr.  GOODELL: 
H.R.  8661.  A  bill   to  Ameiid   the  Juvenile 
Delinquency    and    Youth    Offenses    Control 
Act  of  1961  by  extending  its  provisions  for 
two  additional  years  and  providing  for  cer- 
tain special  projects  and  studies,   and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GRABOWSKI: 
H.R.8652.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Passport 
Act  of  July  3.  1926.  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Imposition  of  certain  restrictions  on  the 
Issuance  and  use  of  passports,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA: 
H.R.  8653.  A  bill  to  impose  quota  limita- 
tions  on   imports   of   foreign   residual   fuel 
oU;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska : 
H.R.  8654.  A  bill    to   terminate    a   restric- 
tion on  use  with  respect  to  certain  land  pre- 
viously conveyed  to  the  city  of  Fairbanks, 
Alaska,  and  to  convey  to  said  city  the  mineral 
rights  In  such  land;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SECREST: 
H JR.  8655.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  establish  a  national  cemetery 
In  Ohio;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  8656.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prevent  the  disqualifi- 
cation for  pension  purposes  of  certain  wi- 
dows of  Spanish-American  War  veterans  who 
remarry;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SICKLES: 
H.R.  8657.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses  Control 
Act  of  1961  by  extending  its  provisions  for 
2  additional  years  and  providing  for  cer- 
tain special  projects  and  studies,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 

H.R.  8668.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VET  of  the 

Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  to 

qualified  schools  of  optometry  and  studento 

of  optometry  those  provisions  thereof  relat- 


ing to  student  loan  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HARDING : 
H.R.  8659.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Sawtooth  Wlldemeas  National 
Park  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.R.  8660.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Sawtooth  Wilderness  National 
Park  In  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.J.  Res.  760.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  proclaim  1964 
as  See  America  Year,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judlcl«u7. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.J  Res.  761.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  XXn, 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Guam,  memo- 
rializing the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  relative  to  expressing  ap- 
preciation of  the  people  of  Guam  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bin  H.R.  6225,  the  Guam  rehablU- 
tatlon  bin,  which  wm  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARING: 
H.R.  8661.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  time 
to  certain  homestead  entrymen  In  the  State 
of  Arizona  to  establish  actual  permanent 
residence;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FORRESTER: 
H.R.  8662.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Eagle  & 
Phenlx    Manufacturing    Division    of    Reeves 
Bros.,  Inc.,  of  Columbus,  Ga.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  8663.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Salva- 
tore  Belmonte;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

320.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  John  W. 
Taylor,  superintendent  of  schools  of  Mendo- 
cino County,  Uklah,  Calif.,  relative  to  the 
moneys  received  from  lands  administered  by 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. ,    ^^     , 

321.  Also,  petition  of  Robert  J.  CKeefe. 
city  clerk.  Worcester,  Mass.,  relative  to  en- 
dorsing the  bUl  B.R.  6131,  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Youth  Conservation 
Corps;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 

Labor.  .„   ^    ^ 

322.  Also,  petition  of  Edward  E.  Buhnke. 
Sr.,  city  clerk.  East  Orange,  N.J.,  relative  to 
urging  approval  of  the  clvU  rights  legisla- 
tion as  proposed  by  the  President;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

323.  Also,  petition  of  Herman  Katz.  city 
clerk,  clerk  of  the  councU,  of  City  Hall.  New 
York,  N.Y.,  relative  to  strongly  recommend- 
ing the  enactment  of  the  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

324.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Btoner,  Can- 
yon StaUon,   Wyo.,  requesUng   Congress  to 
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pasa  legislation  requiring  Interstate  com- 
merce and  Federal  contract  businesses  not  to 
refuse  employment  to  anyone  Just  because  of 
advanced  age  because  many  truly  able  citi- 
zens are  denied  employment  solely  on  ac- 
count of  advanced  age:  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

325.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Can- 
yon Station,  Wyo.,  requesting  the  passage  of 
legislation  to  give  a  4- year  college  Federal 
scholarship  plus  $1,000  p)«r  annum  while  In 
school  to  any  UJS.  citizen  of  any  age  who 
Is  determined  to  have  an  intelligence  quo- 
tient of  140  or  more;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

326.  iflso,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Can- 
yon Station,  Wyo.,  requesting  Congress  to 
question  the  legality  of  the  President's  pro- 
posed Russian-American  moonshot  effort 
since  no  serious  consideration  has  been  given 
such  a  project  by  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

327.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Can- 
yon Station,  Wyo.,  requesting  Congress  to 
have  published  as  a  House  document  a  pub- 
lication to  be  known  as  the  "Official  UJS. 
House  of  Representatives  Handbook  of  Patri- 
otic American  Songs"  because  It  Is  the  most 
patriotic  music  of  all  time;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

328.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Can- 
yon Station,  Wyo.,  requesting  Congress  to 
pass  legislation  requiring  the  U.S.  Travel 
Service,  the  U.S.  National  Park  Service,  and 
other  Gtovemment  agencies  to  advertise  and 
promote  the  State  of  Alaska  as  "The  last  of 
the  Old  West,  the  American  West — abso- 
lutely truly  the  last  of  the  Old  West";  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

329.  Also.  j>etltlon  of  Henry  Stoner,  Can- 
yon Station,  Wyo.,  requesting  Congress  to 
use  Its  Influence  to  adopt  as  a  promotional 
and  travel  slogan  for  Hawaii,  the  following: 
"Hawaii,  the  U.S_A.'s  most  southern  State — 
and  least  race-conscious  State";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

330.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Can- 
yon Station,  Wyo.,  requesting  Congress  to 
pass  legislation  providing  for  a  "veteran's 
frank"  for  veterans  of  foreign  wars  with 
battle  stripes,  also  allowing  post  offices  to 
supply  said  veteran  with  paper  and  pen  or 
pencil;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

331.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Can- 
yon Station,  Wyo.,  requesting  Congress  to  se- 
cure all  the  facts  and/'or  "secret  deal"  made 


pointed  us  and  Thee.  Forgive  us  for 
fcmug  satisfaction  with  ourselves  and  for 
cynical  contempt  of  others. 
1  May  the  mire  of  our  moral  failures 
^rove  but  steppingstones  to  our  better 
feelves.  Purge  our  minds  of  the  preju- 
fiices  which  separate  us  from  others; 
tleanse  our  hearts  of  the  uncleanness 
which  blinds  our  eyes;  make  us  worthy 
io  take  our  place  at  the  common  table 
of  humanity  where  the  bread  of  fellow- 
ihip  is  broken  and  the  wine  of  sacrifice 
s  shared. 

We    ask   it    in   the    dear   Redeemer's 
;'iame.     Amen. 


sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Smathers,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
September  26.  1963.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESmENT 
,  Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
(^ent  of  the  United  States  submitting 
ttominations  were  communicated  to  the 
$enate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
Uaries. 

l^IESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
s(entatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
rieading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  aflSxed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  6118)  to  amend  the 
4ct  providing  for  the  admission  of  the 
3tate  of  Alaska  into  the  Union  with  re- 
ject to  the  selection  of  public  lands 
fjor  the  development  and  expansion  of 

mmunities,  and  it  was  signed  by  the 
If  resident  pro  tempore. 


POSTMASTERS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  postmasters. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Piesident  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


Mr. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
SMATHERS.     Mr.    President.    I 


move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


l|lMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
j  ING  MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Smathers,  and  by 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Amendment  of  U.S.  Warehouse  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  U.S.  Warehouse  Act.  as 
amended  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 


ulnanlmous  consent,   statements  during 
between    the   President    and    Russia   before      the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited      the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
annn^n  T,«r   »     ^  ^        ..—1        a         i  ^  g  mlnutcS.  TRANSFER  OP  Certain  Forest  Lands  in  Cocke 


approving  a  Joint  Russian-American  moon 
effort;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 


^■^ 


SENATE 

Monday,  September  30,  1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Fiederick  Brown 
Harris,  DJD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  God,  our  Father,  Thou  art  the  shin- 
ing presence  at  the  altar  of  our  hearts. 
For  this  hallowed  moment,  closing  the 
doors  of  a  noisy  world  with  all  its  terror 
and  alarm,  at  the  week's  beginning  we 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Upon  request  of  Mr.  Smathers,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
oil  Research  and  General  Legislation  of 
tie  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Fiorestry  was  authorized  to  meet  during 
tike  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  'SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
nove  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tiire  Calendar. 


.    i-u;      1         *         .             ^  I'^e  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 

come  to  this  place  ofquietness  and  peace  senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 

to  meetwith  Thee.  Thou  who  hast  made  executive  business, 

us  for  Thyself.  \ 

As  before  Thee  we  search  our  own 
hearts,  we  are  shamed  by  what  we  are, 
and  yet  lifted  up  by  what  is  still  within 
us  to  become.  We  confess  the  fickleness 
and  folly  which  so  often   have  disap- 


3XECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
I  The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres- 
ic  ent  of  the  United  States  submitting 


COUNTT,    TENN. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  accept  the  transfer  of  certain  na- 
tional forest  lands  In  Cocke  County,  Tenn., 
for  purposes  of  the  Foothills  Parkway,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Report  on  Disposals  of  Foreign  Excess 
Property 
A  letter  from  the  Administrative  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  disposals  of  foreign 
excess  property,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1963  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Examination  of  Semiannual  Con- 
solidated Report  of  Balances  of  Foreign 
Currencies  Acquired  WrrHOUT  Payment 
of  Dollars 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  examination  of  semi- 
annual consolidated  report  of  balances  of 
foreign  currencies  acquired  without  pay- 
ment of  dollars,  as  of  June  30,  1962,  Treasury 
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Department  (with  an  accompansrlng  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  OoTernment  Operations. 

Report  on  Interagency  Problem  Areas  and 
Deficiencies  Concerning  Federal  High- 
way Construction  Programs  in  the  East- 
ern   United   States 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursxiant  to 
law.  a  report  on  Interagency  problem  areas 
and  deficiencies  concerning  the  direct  Fed- 
eral highway  construction  programs  In  the 
E.istern  United  States  as  administered  by 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, dated  September  1963  (with  an  ac- 
ccwnpanying  report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report    Under    Outer    Continental    Shelf 
Lands  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Administrative  Assistant 
Secretary   of   the   Interior,    reporting,    pur- 
suant to  law,  on  the  administration  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act,  for  the 
fiscal   year   1963;    to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insxilar  Affairs. 
Payment    of    Compensation     for     Certain 
Rights-of-Wat    acquired  by   the   United 
States 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  compensation  for  rights-of-way  acquired 
by  the  United  States  In  connection  with 
reclamation  projects  hereafter  constructed 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Facilitation    or    Performanck    of    Medical 
Research  and  Development  Within  Vet- 
erans' Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  facilitate  the  performance  of  medical  re- 
search and  development  within  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  by  providing  for  the  Indem- 
nification of  contractors   (with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Disposition  of  Executive  Papers 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  list  of  papers  and  documents  on  the 
files  of  several  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Government  which  are  not  needed  In  the 
conduct  of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  Interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  a  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  in  the 
Executive  Departments. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Carlson 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
SENATE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
STALL]  and  myself.  I  present  a  certified 
copy  of  a  resolution  entitled  "Resolution 
Urging  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
To  Take  Appropriate  Action  To  Extend 
the  Present  Territorial  Limits."  passed 
by  the  Massachusetts  Senate  on  Septem- 
ber 19.  1963. 

I  ask  that  this  resolution  be  appropri- 
ately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and,  under  the  rule,  was  or- 


dered to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Resolution  Urging  the  Congress  op  th« 
United  States  To  Take  Appropriate  Action 
To  Extend  the  Preszmt  Territorial  Limits 

Whereas  the  presence  of  some  200  Russian 
fishing  boats  operating  as  close  as  4  miles 
from  our  shores  poses  a  serious  threat  to  the 
commercial  fishing  Industry  of  Massachu- 
setts and  this  country;  and 

Whereas  the  historic  fishing  grounds  of 
our  fishing  fleets  are  being  depleted  at  an 
alarming  rate  by  the  great  Invasion  of  for- 
eign fishing  fieets,  total  food  fish  landings 
having  dropped  13  mUUon  pounds  In  New 
England  so  far  this  year;  and 

Whereas  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
coastal  communities  of  our  Commonwealth 
and  their  citizens  depends  upon  the  sea  to 
produce  sufficient  quantities  of  fish  and  the 
loss  of  our  domestic  fishing  Industry  would 
have  a  crippling  effect  on  the  economy  of  our 
State;  and 

Whereas  this  situation  with  all  Its  attend- 
ant problems  Is  of  vital  and  primary  con- 
cern not  only  to  Massachusetts,  but  to  the 
New  England  States  and  to  the  United  States : 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  appropriate  action  to  extend 
the  territorial  limits  In  regard  to  fishing 
rights  from  the  present  3-mlle  limit  to  one 
of  300  miles;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
each  branch  of  Congress,  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 

Adopted  by  the  senate  September  19,  1963. 
Thomas  A.  Chadwick, 

Clerk. 

Attest: 

Kevin  H.  White, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  iden- 
tical with  the  foregoing,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BATH,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,   without   amendment: 

H.R.  1191.  An'Tlct  for  the  relief  of  Wllmer 
R.  Brlcker  (Rept.  No.  525); 

H.R.  1458.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kathryn 
Marshall  (Rept.  No.  526) ; 

H.R.  1726.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
H.  Woodhouse  (Rept.  No.  527) ; 

H.R.  2770.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Justine  M.  Dubendorf  (Rept.  No.  528);  and 

H.R.  3219.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  reward  as  an  expression  of  ap- 
preciation to  Edwin  and  Bruce  Bennett 
(Rept.  No.  529). 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the    Judiciary,    without    amendment: 

H.R.  2845.  An  act  to  provide  that  the 
district  courts  shall  be  always  open  for 
certain  purposes,  to  abolish  terms  of  court 
and  to  regulate  the  sessions  of  the  coiirts 
for  transacting  judicial  business  (Rept.  No. 
547). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  721.  A  bill  to  amend  section  124  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  to  transfer  Austin. 
Port  Bend,  and  Wharton  Counties  from  the 
Galveston  division  to  the  Houston  division 
of  the  southern  district  of  Texas  (Rept.  No. 
530); 

S.  1206.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oeorgle  Lou 
Rader  (Rept.  No.  531) ; 


S.  1280.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Arizona 
Milling  Co.,  of  Phoenix.  Ariz.  (Rept.  No.  532) ; 

H.R.  1192.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WlUlam 
C.  Doyle  (Rept.  No.  583) ; 

H.R.  1281.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Leon  M.  Gervin   (Rept.  No.  534); 

HJt.  1459.  An  act  for  the  rellrf  of  Oliver 
Brown  (Rept.  No.  535) ; 

H.R.  1709.  An  act  to  establish  a  Federal 
Commission  on  the  Disposition  of  Alcatraz 
Island  (Rept.  No.  536) ; 

HR.  2256.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Domenech   (Rept.  No.  537); 

HJl.  2751.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Jesse  Franklin  White  (Rept.  No.  638); 

H.R.  3450.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Herbert 
B.  Shorter.  Sr.  (Rept.  No.  539); 

H.R.  3843.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wallace 
J.  Knerr  (Rept.  No.  540) ; 

H.R.  4965.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States   (Rept.  No.  641); 

H.R.  5307.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
T.  Hughes  (Rept.  No.  642); 

HJi.  5811.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  L.  C. 
Atkins  and  Son  ( Rept.  No.  543 ) ; 

HJ:.  5812.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Quality 
Seafood,  Inc.  (Rept.  No.  544); 

HJl.  6373.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
L.  Nolan  (Rept.  No.  545);  and 

H.R.  6443.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  L.  Moore   (Rept.  No.  546). 

By  B^.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  2268.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Geneva  H.  Trlsler  (Rept.  No.  548);  and 

H.R.  6377.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Special- 
ist Five  Curtis  Melton,  Jr.  (Rept.  No.  549). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  573.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Elmer  Royal 
Fay.  Sr.  (Rept.  No.  550). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 

S.  2187.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Annual  and 
Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951  so  as  to  extend  to 
employees  of  State  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service  Committees 
credit  for  annual  and  sick  leave  purposes  for 
service  performed  as  employees  of  county 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  Committees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr. CHURCH: 

S.  2188.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Sawtooth  Wilderness  National  Park 
in  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Chttrch  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McGEE: 

S.  2189.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juan  Miguel 
Apeztegula;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

S.  2190.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale,  with- 
out regard  to  the  6-month  waiting  period 
prescribed,  of  cadmium  proposed  to  be  dis- 
posed of  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Criti- 
cal Materials  Stock  Piling  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

8.2191.  A  bill  to  provide  that  tips  re- 
ceived by  an  employee  in  the  course  of  his 
employment  shall  be  Included  as  part  of  his 
wages  for  old-age,  stirvivors,  and  disability 
insurance  purposes  and  for  purp>oses  of  in- 
come tax  withholding;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S.  2192.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  J.  Ashton 
Gregg;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY : 

S.  2193.  A  bill  to  authorize  extension  ot 
expiring  conservation  reserve  contracts,  and 
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for   other   purpoeas;    to  the   Committee   on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  ^ 

(See  the  remarlu  of  Mr.  Humphket  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUOH: 

S.  21»4.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  employ- 
ment. In  accordance  with  the  civil  service 
laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  of 
certain  professional  library  and  recreation 
employees  of  the  Department  of  the  Army; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tasbohouch  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


September  SO 


SAWTOOTH  WILDERNESS  NATIONAL 
PARK,  IDAHO 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Sawtooth  Wilderness  National  Park,  in 
the  State  of  Idaho.  Bills  identical  to 
this  have  today  been  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Representa- 
tives Ralph  Harding  and  Compton 
White. 

Mr.  President,  the  Boise  and  Payette 
Rivers  and  the  beginnings  of  the  great 
Salmon  River  run  down  through  the 
Boise,  Sawtooth,  and  Challis  National 
Forests  in  the  State  of  Idaho  and  on  to 
the  northwest  lowlands,  where  they  help 
form  the  vast  Snake  and  Columbia  River 
systems,  which  in  turn  wind  slowly  to  the 
sea.  At  their  origins,  these  rivers  are 
bounded  by  high  jagged  peaks  piercing 
the  deep  blue  Idaho  sky.  The  highest 
ridges  are  lined  with  snow.  Beneath 
them,  numerous  crystal  lakes  lie  still  and 
undisturbed  in  the  wilderness.  The 
sharp,  rocky  peaks  lend  themselves  de- 
scriptively to  the  name  "Sawtooth."  and 
form  the  spine  of  the  Sawtooth  primi- 
tive area,  lying  isolated  and  unspoiled  by 
the  works  of  man  in  the  center  of  the 
State. 

Generations  of  visitors  have  been 
struck  by  the  unusual  grandeur  of  the 
Sawtooths.  Idahoans  have  long  consid- 
ered this  rugged  wilderness  area  to  be 
more  than  worthy  of  inclusion  in  our 
national  park  system.  A  nimiber  of  rep- 
resentatives from  my  State,  including  the 
distinguished  Senator  James  P.  Pope  and 
the  late,  great  Senator  William  E.  Borah, 
introduced  bills  proposing  the  creation 
of  a  Sawtooth  National  Park.  Early 
Idaho  Legislatures  memorialized  the 
Congress  in  support  of  the  creation  of 
such  a  park.  E.xecutive  interest  has  been 
drawn  to  this  great  wilderness  since  the 
days  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

In  early  1960,  I  conducted  a  mail  poll 
among  the  citizens  of  Idaho,  asking 
whether  they  favored  or  opposed  a  study 
to  indicate  the  feasibility  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  park  in  the  Saw- 
tooths.  Of  those  responding.  77.71  per- 
cent, or  around  four-fifths,  favored  such 
a  study.  Since  that  time,  some  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  support  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  park  has  come  from  those  few 
areas  which  were  originally  the  most 
cautious  about  supporting  a  feasibility 
study. 

I  have  always  looked  favorably  upon 
the  creation  of  a  national  park  in  the 
Sawtooths,  but  my  actions  toward  this 
end  have  been  guided  by  the  feelings  of 
the  citizens  of  Idaho.    A  large  majority 


reacted  favorably  in  1960  to  the  national 
park  discussion;  since  that  time,  locally 
Initiated  support  has  swelled  my  mail 
with  letters  and  postcards  urging  the 
creation  of  a  national  park  in  the  Saw- 
tooths as  the  best  means  to  insure  the 
permanent  preservation  of  this  primitive 
area,  while  facilitating  the  enjoyment  of 
its  wonders  by  vacationers  from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  Sawtooth  Wilderness  National 
Park,  under  the  concept  I  am  now  ad- 
vancing, would  consist  of  the  present 
primitive  area,  subject  to  an  absolute 
congressional  mandate  that  it  be  pre- 
served as  wilderness,  plus  additional  for- 
est land  to  include  the  lakes  and  wooded 
areas  lying  along  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  latter  would  be  used  for  ac- 
cess to  the  wilderness  portion  of  the  park, 
for  administrative  purposes,  and  as  the 
site  for  expanded  public  accommoda- 
tions— lodges.  picnic  and  camp 
grounds — which  would  be  needed  to  take 
care  of  the  added  numbers  of  tourists 
attracted  to  the  area  by  its  designation 
as  a  national  park. 

No  doubt,  most  of  the  visitors  would 
simply  camp  or  stay  for  a  few  days,  along 
the  lake  shores  or  on  the  stream  banks, 
in  the  areas  set  aside  for  this  purpose! 
enjoying  the  scenery  and  the  proximity 
of  wilderness,  without  actually  entering, 
except  briefly,  the  wilderness  portion  of 
the  park.  Those  who  wished  could, 
however,  freely  enter  the  wilderness,  on 
foot  or  on  horseback,  complying  with  the 
usual  regulations  to  preserve  the  wilder- 
ness character  of  the  environment. 

For  those  ranch  owners  in  the  Stanley 
Basin   who  fear  expansion  of  Federal 
holdings  or  restrictions  throughout  the 
surrounding  area,  park  status  would  be 
of  distinct  advantage  over  the  arrange- 
ment under  which  the  area  is  presently 
administered,    in    that    the   boundaries 
would  be  fixed  by  act  of  Congress  and 
could  not  expand  into  areas  presently 
used  for  grazing  or  other  economic  pur- 
poses without  a  further  specific  act  of 
Congress.    At  present,  the  boundaries  of 
the  Sawtooth  Primitive  Area  c£in  be  al- 
tered and  extended  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.    With  the  park  as  provided 
by  this  bill,  the  present  status  of  the 
wilderness  area   would   be  maintained, 
and  the  future  interests  of  users  of  ad- 
joining lands  would  be  protected,  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  they  are  now. 
The  economic  impact  on  the  State  of 
Idaho  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  state- 
Wide  gain.    The  proposed  park  lands  are 
already  federally  owned,  and.  as  such, 
their  use  for  park  purposes  would  not 
result  in  striking  them  from  any  tax 
roll.     Much  of  the  State,  in   addition. 
Would  directly  gain  from  increased  tour- 
ist trade,  and  the  State  as  a  whole  would 
>enefit  from  the  increase  in  taxable  in- 
come that  would  result.    As  other  West- 
em  States  have  prospered  from  the  dis- 
play of  their  scenic  resources,  in  national 
park  form,  so  should  Idaho ;  and  as  this 
Is  done,  the  greatly  increasing  need  of 
the  American  people  for  scenic  recrea- 
tional facilities  will  be  better  met. 
I  At  the  beginning  of  this  decade,  72,- 
i88,000    persons    visited    our    national 
parks.    By  1962  this  number  had  jumped 
tjo  88,457,000  and  it  is  conservatively  ex- 


pected that  over  92  million  persons  will 
tour  one  or  more  of  our  national  parks 
during  the  current  season.  .This  is  an 
increase  of  approximately  27  percent  in 
3  years,  and  as  our  population  continues 
to  multiply  and  becomes  more  mobile, 
and  as  our  residential  centers  swell  and 
our  scenic  resources  diminish,  more  and 
more  facilities  will  be  needed  to  insure 
maximum  enjoyment  of  those  truly 
beautiful  areas  that  are  left. 

The  area  here  proposed  for  inclusion 
in  the  National  Park  System  comprises 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  20  million  acres 
of  national  forest  land  within  the  State 
of  Idaho.  The  funds  available  to  the 
Forest  Service  are  necessarily  spread 
thin  over  this  immense  area,  which  in- 
includes  more  than  a  third  of  the  State. 
The  National  Park  Service,  concentrat- 
ing its  resources  on  a  limited  number  of 
defined  areas,  can  more  adequately  in- 
sure full  development  of  this  recreation- 
al potential  for  the  enjoyment  of  a 
greater  number  of  people,  and  can  more 
effectively  draw  attention  to  the  Saw- 
tooth country,  in  national  park  status, 
as  an  area  worth  visiting.  The  site  is 
convenient  for  that  great  number  of 
summer  travelers  who  attempt  to  get  the 
most  for  their  time  and  money  by  visit- 
ing a  number  of  parks  during  one  vaca- 
tion trip. 

Idaho  needs  this  park,  Mr.  President, 
as  do  the  people  of  the  country.  The 
Sawtooth  uplands  presently  fal}  under 
a  primitive  area  classification,  and  I 
think  they  fully  qualify  for  designation 
as  a  wilderness  area,  which  the  Forest 
Service  currently  proposes.  But  nation- 
al park  classification  would  equally  pre- 
serve the  upland  wilderness,  while  more 
effectively  developing  the  recreational 
potential  of  the  adjoining  baselands.  It 
would  boost  the  economy  of  the  State 
and  region,  insure  the  integrity  of  the 
wilderness,  and  give  a  designation  of 
magnetic  attraction  to  phenomena  al- 
ready held  in  awe  by  people  who  have 
seen  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this  bill  will 
be  the  vehicle  for  a  thorough  feasibility 
study  by  both  the  Forest  and  National 
Park  Services.  Such  a  study  will  give 
us  the  datA  necessary  for  making  a 
sound  determination  of  what  the  final 
administrative  form  should  be  for  this 
scenic  wonderland. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  2188)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Sawtooth  Wilderness 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Church,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  an  area 
In  the  State  of  Idaho  possessing  superlative 
scenic,  scientific,  and  geological  features  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  established  as  the 
Sawtooth  Wilderness  National  Park  for  the 
Inspiration,  benefit,  and  use  of  the  public. 


Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  wilder- 
ness is  defined  as  an  area  where  earth  and 
Its  coxnmunlty  of  life  are  untranuneled  by 
man,  where  man  himself  is  a  visitor  who  does 
not  remain,  where  the  land  retains  its  pri- 
meval character  and  Infiuence  without  per- 
manent Improvements  or  human  habitation, 
and  Is  protected  and  managed  so  as  to  pre- 
serve Its  condition  of  natural  beauty  and 
grandeur.  That  portion  of  the  Sawtooth 
Wilderness  National  Park  Identified  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (a)  of  section  3 
of  this  Act,  unless  expressly  provided  other- 
wise by  this  Act,  shall  be  preserved  and  ad- 
ministered. In  perpetuity,  as  wilderness. 

Sec.  3.  The  Sawtooth  WUderness  National 
Park  shall,  subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
consist  of  an  area  In  the  State  of  Idaho  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

(a)  Beginning  at  McOowan  Peak,  located 
approximately  1>4  miles  southerly  from  the 
southeast  corner  of  section  32,  township 
11  north,  range  12  east; 

thence  In  a  southerly  direction  along  the 
ridge  between  Stanley  Lake  Creek  and  the 
head  of  Crooked  Creek  to  a  point  directly 
north  of  Upper  McGowan  Lake; 

thence  In  a  westerly  direction  along  the 
main    divide    approximately    one-half   mile; 

thence  southweeterly  to  Stanley  Lake 
Creek  to  a  point  on  the  main  divide  be- 
tween Stanley  Lake  Creek  and  Trail  Creek 
approximately  three-fourths  of  a  mile  east  of 
Observation  Peak; 

thence  southward  approximately  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  down  Trail  Creek  to  the 
mouth  of  the  drainage  from  TraU  Creek 
Lakes; 

thence  southeastward  on  the  ridge  south 
of  Trail  Creek  Lakes  to  the  main  divide 
between  Trail  Creek  and  the  North  Pork 
of  Baron  Creek; 

thence  following  the  main  divide  westerly 
to  a  point  on  the  South  Pork  of  the  Payette 
River  approximately  one-half  mile  down- 
stream   from    the    mouth    of    Baron    Creek; 

thence  southwesterly  to  the  main  divide 
between  Wapiti  Creek  and  the  South  Fork 
of  the  Payette  River; 

thence  southerly  along  the  main  divide 
to  Picket  Mountain,  located  approximately 
1%  miles  easterly  from  the  northeast  corner 
of  section  25,  township  9  north,  range  10 
east; 

thence  In  a  westerly  direction  along  the 
main  divide  between  the  headwaters  of 
Wapiti  Creek  and  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Boise  River  to  a  point  in  the  southeast 
quarter  of  section  23.  township  9  north, 
range  10  east; 

thence  southeasterly  along  the  divide  be- 
tween Ten  Mile  Creek  and  North  Pork  of 
the  Boise  River  to  a  point  near  the  center 
of  section  36,  township  9  north,  range  10 
east; 

thence  southwesterly  along  the  main 
divide  to  a  point  at  the  head  of  Lightning 
Creek  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  section 
10,  township  8  north,  range  10  east; 

thence  southeasterly  along  the  ridge  to  a 
point  on  the  North  Pork  of  the  Boise  River 
one-eighth  mile  downstream  from  the  mouth 
of  Ballentyne  Creek; 

thence  southeasterly  along  a  ridge  to  Big 
Buck  Mountain; 

thence  southeasterly  crossing  Johnson 
Creek  one-eighth  mile  upstream  from  the 
mouth  of  Cahhah  Creek; 

thence  southeasterly  along  a  ridge  to  the 
north  end  of  Tackobe  Mountain  which  Is 
approximately  one-fourth  of  a  mile  due  west 
of  Alldate  Lake; 

thence  southerly  along  the  main  ridge 
between  Black  Warrior  Creek  and  Little 
Queens  River  to  a  point  on  the  Little  Queens 
River,  located  300  feet  upstream  from  the 
mouth  of  Nelnmeyer  Creek  and  approxi- 
mately one-half  mile  downstream  from  the 
mouth  of  Scenic  Creek  and  100  feet  north 
of  the  point  where  Forest  Service  Trail  Num- 
bered 566  crosses  Little  Queens  River; 


thence  eastward  on  the  ridge  to  a  point 
approximately  1%  miles  north  of  the  north- 
east corner,  section  5.  township  6  north, 
range  11  east; 

thence  southeasterly  along  the  ridge  be- 
tween Scenic  Creek  and  the  Little  Queens 
River  to  Nahneke  Point  located  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  mile  northeastward  from 
northwest  comer  of  section  3,  township  6 
north,  range  11  east; 

thence  easterly  approximately  one-half 
mile; 

thence  southerly  along  the  main  ridge  on 
the  west  side  of  Queens  River  to  the  north 
quarter  corner  of  section  15,  township  6 
north,  range  11  east; 

thence  southerly  along  a  ridge  one-half 
mile  crossing  Queens  River  near  the  center 
of  section  15,  township  6  north,  range  11 
east; 

thence  southeasterly  along  a  ridge  approxi- 
mately three-fourths  mile  to  a  point  on  the 
main  divide  approximately  500  feet  south 
of  the  northeast  comer  of  section  22,  town- 
ship 6  north,  range  11  east; 

thence  southeasterly  along  the  main  ridge 
approximately  1V4  miles  to  a  peak  in  the 
southwest  quarter  of  section  24,  township 
6  north,  range  11  east; 

thence  northeasterly  along  the  ridge  to 
Greylock  Mountain; 

thence  southeasterly  along  the  ridge  to 
the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Boise  River,  crossing 
the  river  about  one-fourth  mile  below  the 
mouth  of  Legglt  Creek; 

thence  easterly  up  the  ridge  about  one-hall 
mile  to  a  point  on  the  ridge  between  Legglt 
Creek  and  the  Middle  Pork  of  the  Boise 
River; 

thence  In  a  southerly  direction  along  the 
ridge  between  Legglt  Creek  and  Grays  Creek 
to  Legglt  Mountain,  located  approximately 
1%  miles  easterly  from  the  southeast  comer 
of  section  12,  township  5  north,  range  11 
east; 

thence  southeasterly  along  the  divide  be- 
tween Legglt  Creek  and  Decker  Creek  to  a 
peak  on  the  national  forest  boundary  com- 
mon to  the  Boise  and  Sawtooth  Forests  lo- 
cated approximately  three-eighths  mile 
southeasterly  from  Legglt  Lake; 

thence  northeasterly  along  the  divide  be- 
tween the  South  Pork  of  Ross  Creek  and 
Legglt  Creek  to  Rossvlew  Peak; 

thence  northeasterly  along  the  divide  be- 
ing the  Camas-Elmore  County  line  be- 
tween the  North  Fork  of  Ross  Creek  and 
Mattlngly  Creek  to  the  ix}lnt  conunon  to 
Elmore,  Camas,  and  Blaine  Counties; 

thence  northeasterly  about  2  miles  follow- 
ing the  Elmore-Blaine  County  line  to  a  point 
on  the  divide  between  the  heads  of  Mat- 
tlngly, Alpine,  and  Alturas  Lake  Creeks; 

thence  northeasterly  along  the  divide  be- 
tween Alpine  and  Alturas  Lake  Creeks  cross- 
ing Alpine  Creek  approximately  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  above  Its  mouth;   •. 

thence  northerly  along  the  divide  between 
Pettlt  Creek  on  the  west  and  the  headwaters 
of  Cabin  and  Vat  Creeks  on  the  east  to  a 
point  one-fourth  mile  south  of  the  western- 
most end  of  Pettlt  Lake; 

thence  following  an  arc  to  the  northwest, 
north,  and  nc»-theast  having  a  V4  -mile  radius 
with  the  point  on  high  waterline  at  the 
westernmost  end  of  Pettlt  Lake  as  the  center 
to  a  point  one-fourth  mile  north  of  the 
westernmost  end  of  Pettlt  Lake; 

thence  due  north  to  a  point  west  of  the 
north  end  of  McDonald  Lake; 

thence  northwestward  following  the  ridge 
around  the  head  of  Mays  Creek  to  a  point  on 
the  ridge  between  Mays  Creek  and  Hell  Roar- 
ing Creek  drainages  approximately  1  mile 
southeast  of  Hell  Roaring  Lake; 

thence  north  approximately  1%  miles  to  a 
point  100  feet  south  of  the  Junction  of  For- 
est Service  trails  numbered  6091   and  6097; 

thence  northward  parallel  to  and  100  feet 
west  of  Forest  Service  trail  nxunbered  6091 
crossing  Decker  Creek  and  to  a  point  at  the 
top  of  the  ridge  between  the  Decker  Creek 
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drainage  and   the   next  unnamed  drainage 
north; 

thence  southwestward  along  this  ridge  ap- 
proximately 1  mUe; 

thence  northward  along  the  ridge  around 
the  head  of  the  first  drainage  north  of  Decker 
Creek  and  the  ridge  between  this  drainage 
and  the  drainage  into  Redfish  Lake  keeping 
100  feet  west  of  Forest  Service  traU  numtsered 
6091  where  it  follows  this  ridge  to  a  point 
approximately  three-fourths  of  a  mile  south- 
east of  the  southwest  end  of  Redfish  Lake; 

thence  due  west  approximately  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  to  a  point  on  an  imaginary 
north-south  line  passing  one-eighth  mile 
west  of  the  southwest  end  of  Redfish  Lake; 

thence  due  north  approximately  1%  miles 
to  a  i>olnt  on  the  ridge  between  the  Redfish 
Lake  and  Bench  Lake  drainages; 

thence  northeastward  along  this  ridge  to 
a  point  one-eighth  mile  southeast  of  the 
lower  Bench  LaJce; 

thence  due  north  to  the  top  of  the  first 
ridge  north  of  this  lake; 

thence  following  this  ridge  northwestward 
approximately  one-half  mile  to  a  point  one- 
fourth  of  a  mUe  north  of  the  second  highest 
of  the  Bench  Lakes; 

thence  due  north  approximately  1^  miles 
to  a  point  100  feet  south  of  Forest  Service 
traU  numbered  2528  where  It  crosses  the  sec- 
tion line  common  to  sections  32  and  33, 
township  10  north,  range  13  east; 

thence  northwesterly  paraUel  to  and  100 
feet  south  of  Forest  Service  trail  numbered 
2528  approximately  8  miles  to  a  point  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  northeast  of  McGowan 
Peak; 

thence  southwesterly  along  the  ridge  ap- 
proximately three-fotu"ths  of  a  mile  to  Mc- 
Gowan Peak,  the  point  of  beginning. 

(b)  Not  more  than  34,000  acres  lying  ad- 
jacent to  the  area  described  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  to  be  reserved  for  adminis- 
trative uses  and  for  such  recreational  facili- 
ties, campsites,  picnic  grounds,  and  other 
accommodations  as  are  required  to  provide 
for  the  needs  of  visitors  to  the  park. 

(c)  Within  one  year  from  the  date  of  ap- 
proval of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
a  detailed  description  of  the  component  parts 
of  the  park  identified  in  the  foregoing  sub- 
sections, and  he  shall  thereupon  give  notice 
of  the  establishment  of  the  park. 

Sec.  4.  Within  the  area  designated  for  the 
park,  the  Secretary  may  acquire  lands  and 
interests  in  lands  by  donation,  purchase  with 
donated  or  appropriated  funds,  exchange,  or 
otherwise.  Any  lands  or  interest  therein 
owned  by  the  State  of  Idaho,  or  by  any  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof,  may  be  acqtilred  only 
with  the  concxirrence  of  the  owner.  The 
Secretary  may  accept  title  to  any  non-Fed- 
eral property  within  the  park  and,  In  ex- 
change therefor,  he  may  convey  to  the  grant- 
or of  Buch  property  and  federally  owned 
property  under  his  Jurisdiction,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  Prop- 
erty so  exchanged  shall  be  approximately 
equal  In  value:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
may  accept  cash  from,  or  pay  cash  to,  the 
grantor  In  such  exchange  In  order  to  equal- 
ize the  values  of  the  properties  exchanged. 
Federally  owned  lands  and  Interests  in  lands 
within  the  area  designated  for  the  park,  or 
selected  In  accordance  with  section  7  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  administered  as  a  part  of  the 
park  upon  its  establishment  as  provided  in 
section  3. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  grazing  of  livestock  on  any 
Federal  lands  included  within  the  Sawtooth 
Wilderness  National  Park,  where  established 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  pursu- 
ant to  a  lease,  permit,  or  license  issued  or 
authorized  by  any  agency,  department,  or 
establishment  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
permitted  to  continue  subject  to  such  regu- 
lations as  are  deemed  necessary  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  protect  this  area  from  undue  harm 
or  destruction.     Nothing  contained  In  this 
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Act  shall  be  construed  m  creating  any  vested 
right,  title,  interest,  or  estate  in  or  to  anf 
ot  tbe  Federal  lands.  ' 

(b)  The  Secretary  may.  In  cooperatloil 
with  the  appropriate  Secretary  having  Juris* 
diction  over  these  lands,  recommend  the  use 
of  areas  within  adjacent  or  nearby  Federal 
lands  for  grazing  purpoeee,  in  place  o*  exist* 
Ing  graalng  lands  included  within  the  bound* 
arles  of  the  park. 

Sac.  6.   (a)    In    order    to    provide    suitably 
access  to  the  Sawtooth  Wilderness  Nationa) 
Parle  and  facilities  and  services  required  in 
the    operation    and    administration    of    tha 
park,  the  Secretary  may  select  the  locatloq 
or    locations  of  an   entrance   road   or  road4 
to    such    park    and    to    points    of    interest 
therein,    Including    necessary    entrance    an4 
related     administrative     and     headquarter^ 
Bites  upon   lands   located  outside  the   parkj 
and    he   may   select    a   suitable    location    o^ 
locations  outside   the   park   for  connections 
between  entrance  roads  and  between  roadaj 
lying   within   the   Sawtooth   Wilderness   Nan 
tlonal   Park,  except   that  no  access  or  con-i 
necting  roads   provided    under   this   sectlonj 
shall  be  located  within  that  portion  of  thei 
park   Identified   pursuant  to  subsection    (a)! 
of    section    3.      When    such    roads    traverser 
lands   vrtthln  a  national   forest,   the  routesj 
or  sites  selected  pursuant  to  this  authority^ 
shall   be   subject  to  approval  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.     Lands  selected  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  and  acquired  or  trans-. 
ferred   In  accordance  with  section  4  hereof 
as  rights-of-way  for  said  entrance  roads  and 
connections  shall  not  exceed  an  average  of: 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  per  mile.! 
Rights-of-way   for   entrance   roads   and    ad- 
ministrative sites  acquired  pursuant  to  this' 
authority  shall  be  administered  as  a  part  of' 
the  park  pursuant  to  such  special  regula- 
tions as  the   Secretary   may  promulgate   In 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
(b)    When   title   is   in   the   United   States, 
the    Secretary   may   construct,    reconstruct,  i 
improve,   and   maintain   upon   the   lands   or: 
Interests  in  lands  selected  pursuant  to  this 
section,  an  entrance  road  or  roads  and  con- 
nections   of    parkway    standards.    Including 
necessary  bridges  and  other  structures  and 
utilities  as  necessary. 

Sic.  7.  The  Sawtooth  WUderness  National 
Park  established  pinsuant  to  this  Act  shall  ' 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  ' 
the  Act  of  Aurust  25.  1916  (39  Stat.  635:  16 
X3J&.C.  1.  et.  seq.),  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented, except  that  the  portion  of  the  park 
identified  in  accordance  with  subsection  (a) 
of  section  3  of  this  Act  shall,  unless  ex- 
pressly provided  otherwise  by  this  Act.  be 
administered  and  preserved  as  wilderness 
wherein  the  Foimeval  character  and  influ- 
ence is  retained  and  wherein  there  shall  be 
subject  to  existing  private  rights,  no  com- 
mercial enterprise,  no  permanent  road,  nor 
shall  there  be  any  use  of  motor  vehicles, 
motorized  equipment,  or  motorboats.  or 
landing  of  aircraft  nor  any  other  mechani- 
cal transp>ort  or  delivery  of  persons  or  sup- 
plies, nor  any  temporary  road,  nor  any 
structure  or  installation,  in  excess  of  the 
mlnimiun  required  for  the  administration  of 
said  portion  of  the  park  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  including  such  measures  as  may  be 
required  in  emergencies  involving  the  health 
and  safety  of  persons  within  such  portion. 
Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  otrt  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


bill  to  provide  for  the  employment,  in 
accordance  with  the  civil  service  laws 
and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  of 
certain  professional  library  and  recrea- 
tion employees  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2194)  to  provide  for  the 
emplojonent,  in  accordance  with  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949,  of  certain  professional  library 
and  recreation  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  introduced  fby  Mr. 
Yarborough,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  shall  employ  in  accordance  with 
the  civil  service  laws,  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  in  accordance  with  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  ( 1 )  all  llbreirians  in 
all  positions  in  the  Department  oX  the  Army 
classified  in  the  library  series,  which  includes 
all  classes  of  positions  the  duties  of  which 
are  to  administer,  supervise,  or  perform  pro- 
fessional library  work  such  as  selecting,  cata- 
loging, and  classifying  publications,  and  ren- 
dering reference  and  bibliographical  serv- 
ices; and  (2)  all  recreation  leaders  and  staff 
workers  in  all  positions  in  the  Oe{}artment  of 
the  Army  classified  in  the  recreation  series, 
which  includes  all  classes  of  positions  the 
duties  of  which  are  to  plan,  advise  on,  ad- 
minister, organize,  supervise,  conduct,  or 
serve  as  staff  worker  or  leader  in  recreation 
activities. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLES  X  AND  XVI 
OP  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT  TO  IM- 
PROVE PROGRAMS  OP  AID  TO  THE 
BLIND— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 

SORS    OP    BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  September  25,  1963,  the  names 
of  Mr.  GauENiNG  and  Mr.  Ribicoft  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the 
bm  (S.  2181)  to  amend  Utles  X  and  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  imp:  ove  the 
programs  of  aid  to  the  blind  so  that  they 
wUl  more  effectively  encourage  and  as- 
sist blind  individuals  to  achieve  reha- 
bilitation and  restoration  to  a  normal, 
full,  and  fruitful  Ufe.  introduced  by  Mr. 
Habtkk  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) 
on  September  25.  1963. 


EMPLOYMENT  UNDER  CIVIL  SERV- 
ICE LAWS  OP  CERTAIN  PROFES- 
SIONAL EMPLOYEES  OP  DEPART- 
MENT OP  THE  ARMY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    Mr.  President, 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  NOT  SO  SURE 
ABOUT  TAX  CUT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  recently  has  made  a 
sober  reappraisal  of  the  tax  cut  pro- 
posal, explaining  that  its  merits  have 
been  seriously  exaggerated  and  its  possi- 
ble adverse  effects  on  the  economy — 
other  than  inflation — largely  Ignored. 

Even  thj  benefits  claimed  for  the  tax 
cut  by  the  New  York  Times  do  not  stand 
up. 

The  Times  argues  that  the  tax  cut  will 
primarily  help  in  coping  with  the  per- 
sistent     balance-of-payments      deficit. 


Classical  economists  argue  exactly  the 
opposite;  and  in  this  case  It  seems  that 
the  classical  economists  are  right.  The 
tax  cut  wiU  not  help  our  adverse  balance 
of  payments,  because  any  increased  in- 
come from  the  tax  cuts  would  likely  be 
spent  for  imports — which  would  direct- 
ly aggravate  our  balance  of  payments — 
or  for  articles  of  domestic  production 
which  would  tend  to  Increase  the  price 
of  these  products. 

Past  experience  suggests  very  strong- 
ly that  this  kind  of  a  tax  cut — over- 
whelmingly concentrated  in  the  personal 
sector,  rather  than  the  business  sector — 
will  not  result  In  price  reduction,  but  will 
result  in  price  increases. 

The  Times  would  seem  to  rely  on  high- 
er interest  rates — made  possible  by  the 
economic  stimulation  of  the  tax  cuts — 
to  attract  foreign  capital.  But  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, every  competent  economic  study 
shows  convincingly  that  interest  rates 
are  a  very  minor  element  in  capital  flows. 

Whatever  else  can  be  said  for  the  tax 
cut.  it  will  certainly  not  help  solve  our 
balance-of-payments  difficulties.  As  the 
New  York  Times  Indicates,  other  argu- 
ments for  the  cut  on  the  grounds  of  na- 
tional interest  are  very  feeble  indeed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  this  editorial  published 
in  the  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Tax  Bill — I 

In  characterizing  House  approval  of  across- 
the-board  tax  reductions  as  a  step  that  will 
keep  the  Nation  from  limping  from  reces- 
sion to  recession.  President  Kennedy  con- 
tinues to  oversimplify  and  exaggerate  the 
case  for  tax  cuts. 

The  current  expansion  Is  far  from  limping. 
It  is  now  31  months  old.  and  is  showing  none 
of  the  S3miptoms  of  advancing  old  age  that 
inevitably  precede  a  decline.  Business  cycles 
do  have  a  tlmespan.  which  cannot  be  pre- 
dicted in  advance;  but  the  current  strength 
of  economic  activity  Indicates  that  the  rising 
phase  of  the  cycle  has  a  long  life  ahead  of 
It.  While  a  tax  cut  may  accelerate  our 
growth  rate  and  prolong  the  expansion,  it 
will  not  eliminate  the  business  cycle  or  deal 
with  all  the  ills  of  the  economy.  It  will  in 
fact  create   some  new  problems. 

Relieving  the  burden  of  taxation  will  be 
most  effective  in  coping  with  the  persistent 
deficit  in  the  balance  of  pajrments.  It  will 
enhance  the  attractiveness  of  long-term  do- 
mestic investment  for  both  American  and 
foreign  capital.  It  will  give  greater  freedom 
and  flexibility  to  the  Treasury  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  In  dealing  with  short-term  out- 
flows of  capital. 

Despite  Mr.  Kennedy's  claims.  Just  how 
greatly  the  tax  bill  wiU  reduce  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed  Is  a  matter  of  debate. 
Unemployment  is  concentrated  in  the  young, 
in  the  unskilled,  among  minority  groups,  and 
women,  which  may  require  special  treatment 
rather  than  the  general  stimulus  of  tax  re- 
ductions. 

The  current  expansion  has  been  eating 
into  the  amount  of  idle  plant.  So  far,  the 
economy  has  not  been  plagued  with  infla- 
tion, largely  because  of  an  overabundance  of 
plant  and  manpower;  but  specific  sectors  are 
already  operating  close  to  the  limits  of  ca- 
pacity. Faster  growth,  generated  by  tax  cuts, 
may  create  price  pressures  and  speculative 
distortions  that  could  shorten  the  Ufe  of 
the  upturn. 

Mr.  Kennedy  has  been  unduly  modest  in 
describing  the  growth  of  the  economy  and 
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overenthuslastlc  about  what  tax  cuts  can  do. 
Business  activity  is  moving  ahead  at  a  very 
good  clip,  and  with  tax  cuts  it  will  do  better. 
The  task  of  prolonging  the  lifespan  of  the 
business  expansion  will  demand  much  more 
focus  on  the  special  problems  that  accom- 
pany a  fast  rate  of  growth. 


FOREIGN  AID  FIASCO  IN  GUINEA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
repeated  occasions  I  have  indicated  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  need  for 
tighter  criteria  in  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. We,  in  the  Senate,  will  shortly 
be  considering  the  new  foreign  assist- 
ance authorization,  whei.  it  is  reported 
from  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee: 
and  now  Is  a  good  time  to  repeat  the 
need  for  these  tighter  criteria. 

In  fact,  what  we  need  In  the  foreign 
aid  program  are  tests  of  the  possible 
concrete  returns  which  we  can  obtain 
from  loans  and  grants  made  overseas. 
A  good  example  of  the  difficulties  which 
can  occur  in  the  absence  of  adequate 
criteria  has  recently  been  Indicated  in  a 
newspaper  column,  by  Roland  Evans  and 
Robert  Novak,  which  appeared  in  the 
Washlngtcm  Post  for  Piiday.  September 
27. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article,  entitled  "Fiasco  in 
Guinea."  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  article  indi- 
cates that  in  Guinea  we  have  "just  fum- 
bled a  golden  opportunity  to  score  a  few 
points."  The  issue  concerned  an  airline 
which  Guinea  wished  to  have.  AID  sup- 
ported this  private  airline,  and.  in  fact, 
loaned  $700,000  to  Guinea,  because  the 
airline  could  not  obtain  private  financ- 
ing. Then,  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  the 
airline  was  discontinued ;  and  the  United 
States  is  presumably  out  $700,000.  Now 
Russians  are  buying  the  commercial 
routes. 

The  result  of  this  loan  has  been  not 

only  the  loss  of  money  by  the  United 

States,  but  also  loss  of  prestige. 

Exhibit    1 

Fiasco   in    Gxtotea 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

In  the  steamy  West  African  Republic  of 
Guinea,  where  the  cold  war  is  a  daily  oc- 
currence. Uncle  Snm  has  Just  fumbled  a 
golden  opportunity  to  score  a  few  points. 

Last  spring  American  diplomats  shouted 
from  the  housetops — and  we  reported — how  a 
small  American  airline  called  Alaska  Airlines, 
Inc.,  was  replacing  Soviet  aircraft  in  Guinea. 
But  until  today  it  has  been  a  well-kept  secret 
that  the  deal  has  gone  sour. 

Alaska  Airlines  planes  were  grounded  some 
3  weeks  ago.  Although  the  United  States  Is 
working  discreetly  to  replace  Alaska  Airlines 
with  a  big  American  line,  the  Rxissians  now 
are  flying  the  commercial  routes  again.  Fur- 
thermore, nobody  knows  whether  a  $700,000 
U.S.  loan  ever  will  be  repaid. 

That  is  bad  enoxxgh.  But  intensive  inquiry 
reveals  a  breathtaking  amount  of  bureau- 
cratic buckpasslng.  As  usual,  the  bureau- 
crats seem  less  Interested  In  solving  the  prob- 
lem than  in  making  svu-e  they  don't  get  the 
blame  for  It. 

The  story  dates  back  to  1958,  when  Guinea 
became  the  first  French  African  colony  to  win 


Independence.  Refused  help  by  both  Prance 
and  the  United  States,  Guinea  tiimed  to 
Moscow  for  long-term  aid. 

But  Russians  are  even  worse  than  Ameri- 
cans at  administering  foreign  aid.  Guineans 
are  particularly  displeased  about  how  much 
It  costs  government-owned  Air  Guinea  to 
operate  four-engine  turboprop  Ilyushlns. 

So,  Guinea  negotiated  an  agreement  with 
Alaska  Airlines  to  sell  them  less  sophisticated 
aircraft:  four-engine  DC-4'8  and  single-en- 
gine liockheeds. 

When  Alaska  Airlines  could  not  find  private 
financing.  AID— the  U.S.  foreign  aid 
agency — bought  $700,000  worth  of  Guinean 
notes.  In  other  words.  Uncle  Sam  lent 
Guinea  $700,000. 

Trouble  began  May  14,  2  weeks  after  the 
first  DC-4  arrived,  when  It  nosed  into  the 
ground  during  a  landing.  After  that  un- 
happy start,  trouble  multiplied  until  Air 
Guinea  grounded  the  Alaska  planes,  citing 
safety  reasons. 

Alaska  Airlines  claims  that  Air  Guinea  Is 
so  Infested  with  Communist  bloc  personnel 
that  life  Is  impossible  for  an  American  line. 

The  State  Department,  laughing  off  these 
charges  as  something  strictly  from  Ian  Flem- 
ing, puts  most  of  the  blame  on  Alaska  Air- 
lines— but  will  not  give  details. 

All  that  is  sxu-e  now  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment's attempt  to  escape  respKjnslbillty  by 
calling  this  a  private  affair  between  Alaska 
Airlines  and  the  Guinean  Government  Just 
won't  wash. 

The  Government  could  have  stopped  this 
deal  any  place  along  the  line.  AID  could 
have  refused  the  Ji700,000  loan,  which  was 
approved  3  days  after  the  DC-4  accident. 

Buckpasslng  reached  the  ridiculous  when 
an  AID  official  privately  sought  to  blame  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  for  giving  the  DC-4'8 
preexport  approval.  Told  of  this,  a  furlovis 
FAA  official  raised  the  roof,  denying  any  prior 
knowledge  of  the  deal.  AID  then  backed 
down,  admitting  there  was  no  special  report 
inspection  by  the  FAA  (the  planes  had 
passed  routine  inspections,  however). 

Whoever  is  responsible,  nobody  can  deny 
that  the  fiasco  has  hurt  United  States- 
Gulnean  relations  and  helped  the  Soviets. 
An  international  lawsuit  and  a  congressional 
investigation  are  distinct  possibilities.  More- 
over, AID  lavtT^ers  now  are  ptizzUng  whether 
to  make  Guinea  pay  up  that  $700,000. 


CANADIAN  AND  AUSTRALIAN 

WHEAT    AGREEMENT    WITH    THE 

SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  pleased  to  note  the  public 
reaction  in  the  United  States  with  ref- 
erence to  large-scale  sales  of  Canadian 
and  Australian  wheat  to  Russia  and 
other  Communist-bloc  countries. 

Most  people  seem  to  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  It  does  not  make  sense 
for  the  United  States  alone  to  withhold 
the  sale  of  its  surplus  food  commodities 
to  these  Communist-bloc  countries  while 
our  allies  are  willing  to  provide  them 
with  all  they  need. 

4  Two  p>ersuasive  editorials  on  this  sub- 
ject appeared  over  the  weekend  in 
Washington's  two  largest  daily  news- 
papers. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  editorial,  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  Saturday,  September  28,  en- 
titled "Wheat  for  Russia";  and  one  pub- 
lished in  the  Sunday  Star  on  Sunday, 
September  29,  entitled  "Let's  Close  the 
Deal." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  28,  1963] 
Wheat  for  Russia 
It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  position 
which  this  country  historically  has  taken 
toward  the  requirements  of  other  peoples 
for  food  If  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  were  to  Interpose  any  objection  to  the 
shipment  of  American  wheat  to  the  countries 
of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

This  country's  role  as  the  granary  of  the 
world — and  as  the  succor  of  starving  millions 
In  every  land — has  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
American  conscience  an  impulse  to  supply 
the  hungry.  It  has  supplied  them  for  proper 
pay,  when  that  has  been  available,  but  It  also 
has  supplied  them.  In  an  incredible  number 
of  Instances,  without  pay. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  good  occasion  to  re- 
member this  compulsion  to  feed  the  world. 
In  1922,  the  American  Relief  Administra- 
tion, under  Herbert  Hoover,  was  feeding  18 
million  people  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Maxim 
Gorky  has  credited  this  great  effort  with  sav- 
ing 9  million  lives.  George  Kennan  has  re- 
counted how  Russia's  cultivated  acreage 
dropped  50  percent  In  1921.  And  after  mak- 
ing allowance  for  the  dislocation  of  war.  he 
has  declared  that  "the  major  cause  lay  In 
the  reckless  and  ill-advised  policies  of  the 
Soviet  Goverrunent  Itself."  Herbert  Hoover 
glumly  conceded  that  the  American  people 
were  not  "too  enthusiastic  over  saving  people 
who  were  starving  because  of  their  Commu- 
nist government." 

The  causes  of  Soviet  bloc  shortages  now, 
as  then,  lie  in  part  in  the  inability  of  the 
Communist  system  to  cop>e  with  agricultural 
production.  In  the  Inspired  remark  of  Walt 
W.  Rostow:  "Marx  was  a  city  boy."  Those 
who  revere  him  as  a  prophet  have  been 
equally  unable  to  solve  agricultural  prob- 
lems. It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  present 
crisis  in  the  Soviet  bloc  also  is  greatly  due 
to  abnormally  adverse  weather  aggravating 
the  usual  handicap  of  short  seasons,  light 
soils,  and  Inadequate  rainfall  in  parts  of  the 
Soviet  area. 

A  very  strong  argument  can  be  made,  in 
economic  terms,  against  meeting  the  re- 
cvurent  shortages  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  It  can 
be  contended  that  bottlenecks  and  malad- 
justments of  this  kind  are  characteristics  of 
a  system  of  central  economic  administration. 
By  repeatedly  rescuing  the  system  from  its 
inherent  defects  we  make  It  bearable  where 
It  otherwise  would  be  Insupportable. 

There  is  an  element  of  truth  in  this.  It 
also  can  be  argued,  however,  that  we  have 
had  little  success  in  working  this  kind  of 
injviry  on  the  Soviet  bloc.  In  order  to  wage 
this  sort  of  economic  warfare  on  a  broad 
front,  all  the  free  world  would  have  to  be 
united  on  a  firm  policy.  And  it  also  must 
be  noted  that,  as  far  as  food  exports  are  con- 
cerned, starvation  is  still  to  bring  down  a 
first  Communist  regime. 

Whatever  the  economic  arguments,  it  is 
likely  that  American  wheat  sooner  or  later 
win  flow  Into  the  deficit  bloc  areas,  if  they 
want  It.  The  Government  can  and  should 
exact  what  negotiating  advantages  It  can 
from  the  exchange.  In  the  end,  all  con- 
siderations are  likely  to  be  overborne  by  the 
American  Impulse  to  supply  the  world. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Sunday  Star, 

Sept.  29,  1963) 

Let's   Close  the   Deal 

There  are  formidable  and  highly  emotional 

domestic    political    factors    Involved.      But 

there   are   also  good   reasons   why   the   U.S. 

Government  should  respond  affirmatively  to 

the  Soviet  Union's  reported  bid  to  buy  very 

large  quantities  of  American  wheat. 
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Th«  deal  has  b«en  vmder  dlscusalon  In 
Ottawa  by  the  Kremlin's  repreeeatatlvee  aftd 
a  group  of  private  American  traders.  If  It 
materializes,  as  expected.  It  will  be  consiuii- 
mated  in  keeping  with  our  country's  coi|i- 
pUcated  system  of  price  supports  and  expo»-t 
subsidies.  In  effect,  under  our  law,  it  will 
mean  that  the  a3^.R.  wUl  be  dealt  wl|h 
as  "a  friendly  nation"  able  to  buy  the  wheitt 
at  the  going  price  in  the  world  market—^ 
price  about  60  cents  lower  than  our  domes- 
tic millers  must  pay. 

In  other  words,  like  such  "friendly  na- 
tions" as  Prance,  the  Soviet  Union  will  gft 
an  American  subsidy.  However,  although 
some  groups  In  our  country  are  likely  to 
vociferate  against  this,  the  fact  Is  that  tl|e 
Russians,  if  they  wanted  to,  could  indirectly 
buy  our  wheat  at  the  same  subsidized  pri(e 
through  third  parties  regarded  as  "friendly 
nations."  Another  fact  worth  keeping  In 
mind  is  that  the  prospective  deal  with  the 
U.S.SJI. — a  deal  comparable  to  the  one  r*- 
cently  negotiated  by  the  Kremlin  and  Ot- 
tawa— would  not  place  a  heavy  extra  burden 
on  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States.  But  |t 
would  help  to  ease  our  costly  surpliis  prob- 
lem and  Improve,  at  least  a  little  bit,  o 
present  poor  position — one  that  has  put 
serious  drain  on  our  gold — in  the  Inter: 
tional  balance  of  payments.  i 

The  domestic  political  factors  remain,  cif 
course,  including  much  bitter  opposition 
among  those  minority  groups  who  are  against 
doing  any  kind  of  business  whatever  with 
the  Soviet  bloc,  even  such  business  as  Im- 
porting Poland's  excellent  hams.  In  th^ 
world's  present  political  climate,  howevef, 
opposition  of  this  sort  is  more  passionate 
than  reasonable  or  realistic,  and  Congre 
and  the  administration  ought  not  to  be 
timldated  by  It. 

Two  Senate  committees — Foreign  Bel 
tions  and  Agriculture — are  now  Jointly  e 
gaged  in  seeking  such  a  Judgment.  We  ho^.^^ 
it  will  be  a  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  deat 
For  peaceable  business  with  the  Russian* 
can  be  another  step,  like  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty,  toward  a  detente,  a  possible  ne^ 
advance  that  could  lead  to  bigger  and  bettei 
things  all  around  the  world. 


Russia's  weU-ldenUfled  habit  of  Tiolatlng 
agreements  has  ooncemed  a  number  of  our 
national  leaders,  both  within  the  military 
and  the  Congrees.  Many  Americans  have  the 
fear  that  Khrushchev  will  disregard  this 
nuclear  test  ban  the  first  time  It  beccanes 
bandy.  There  is  the  feeling  In  some  quarters 
that  the  risk  taken  here  Is  too  great;  that 
Russia,  operating  behind  her  Iron  Curtain, 
will  even  expedite  her  nuclear  activity  at 
the  same  time  the  anti-Communist  nations 
ease  this  effort. 

But  this  particular  treaty  doesn't  compare 
with  those  that  have  been  so  readily  broken 
by  the  Russiana.  This  is  a  major  agreement, 
one  participated  In  by  most  of  the  nations 
of  the  world.  Should  Russia  break  this 
agreement,  her  world  position  becomes  Jeop- 
ardized to  a  degree  never  before  so  well 
identified.  PaUlng  this  time,  Russia  would 
prove  the  identity  of  International  gangster. 
For  such  action,  she  would  soon  suffer  re- 
criminations not  previously  applied. 

Had  this  nuclear  test  ban  been  only  an 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia,  that  would  be  another  matter.  This 
pact  Is  almost  universally  accepted  and 
signed.  The  signing,  of  course,  is  based  on 
hope  and  faith  and  not  for  appeasement  of 
Russia.  The  reaction  to  Russian  defiance 
of  this  particular  agreement  would  reallne 
the  world  against  a  belligerent  enemy  and 
invite  the  application  of  force  to  wipe  out 
a  world  threat. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  btu-den  of 
this  treaty's  success  rests  with  Russia,  not 
her  so-called  opponents.  More  than  any 
other  single  nation.  Russia  faces  the  chal- 
lenge. With  all  who  want  peace,  we  have 
a  greater  degree  of  confidence  that  this  time 
the  foundation  is  too  firm  for  those  who  have 
no  honor  or  principle  In  world  dealings. 
Russia  evidenced  new  willingness  for  co- 
operation in  this  agreement  negotiation.  In 
that  new  attitude  there  Is  hope. 


NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 
Mr.   CHURCH.     Mr.   President,   it   14 
evident  that  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
enjoys  wide  favor,  not  onJy  in  the  Sen-» 
ate.   but   also  among   informed    people 
throughout  the  Nation.    Support  for  thei 
treaty  was  given  by  newspapers  of  widely 
divergent  political  viewpoints  in  my  own 
State.     Excellent   editorials  supporting 
the  test  ban  treaty  recently  appeared  in 
the  following  newspapers  which  are  read 
in    Idaho:    the    Idaho   Statesman,    the 
Idaho   State  Journal,   the   Idjtho  Palls 
Post-Register,  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  the 
Rexburg   Standard,    the   Intermoim'tain 
and  the  Emmett  Messenger-Index.    I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  have  these  edi- 
torials   printed    at    this    point    in    the 
Reccro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows  : 

IProm  the  Idaho  Statesman,  Aug.  29,  1963] 
It's  Wokth  thx  Risk 
Despite  a  considerable  period  of  contro- 
versial hearings,  indications  are  that  the 
Senate  wUl  ratify  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
And  the  action  will  have  the  support  of  the 
American  people.  As  Senator  Chttech  said, 
in  explaining  his  plan  to  vote  for  the  ratifica- 
tion, it  U  a  start  In  a  hopeful  program  that 
may  settle  world  conditions  and  possibly 
pave    the    way    for    greater    understanding  j   by  the  Senate"wVl!  indlcate'oii^  wlTungn"e^ 


[From  the  Idaho  Stet©  Journal, 

Sept.  12,  1983) 

Thb  PaEsn)ENT"s  AssxraANcx 

President  Kennedy's  letter  to  Senate 
leaders  yesterday  should  quiet  the  fears  of 
some  about  the  limited  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty.  There  are  some  who  feel  that  enter- 
ing into  the  treaty  will  bring  about  a 
lowering  of  our  guard  and  that  It  will  make 
us  more  vulnerable  to  attack.  President 
Kennedy's  assurance  that  the  treaty  will  not 
limit  his  authority  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
and  that  he  will  continue  "a  program  that 
will  keep  us  strong  in  the  nuclear  field" 
should  remove  the  objections  that  seize 
upon  this  argument. 

There  are  many  In  this  Nation  who  would 
like  to  see  nuclear  development  cease  en- 
tirely as  a  step  toward  disarmament.  This 
course  would  be  ideal,  if  we  could  be  assiired 
that  our  adversaries  were  following  our  ex- 
ample, or  setting  one.  At  this  stage  In  world 
affairs,  we  cannot  be  so  assured  and  we  can- 
not let  down  our  guard  altogether.  It  is 
thus  the  President's  responsibility  to  see 
that  in  the  absence  of  disarmament,  this 
country  U  protected  as  well  as  it  can  be 
against  the  devastating  weapons  we  know 
today. 

Although  we  cannot  know  It — because 
precious  little  discussion  of  public  policy 
ever  filters  out  of  the  Soviet  Union— there 
must  also  be  serious  reservations  there  about 
the  treaty  and  determination  there  not  to 
let  down  on  nuclear  development.  Certainly 
President  Kennedy  Is  aware  of  that 
determination. 

Still  we  cannot  afTord  to  reject  this  op- 
portunity to  take  one  step  toward  halting 
a  headlong  rush  Into  nuclear  war  that  is  too 
likely  to  come  from  unrestricted  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons.  We  can  only  nope 
that    overwhelming    approval   of   the    treaty 


among  nations  long  in  conflict. 


to  take  the  first  step. 


(From  the  Idaho  Falls  (Idaho)  Post-Register, 
Sept.  4.  1963] 
It's  Stiu.  Wo«th  a  Tkt 
No  one  now  expects  that  the  UJ5.  Senate 
will   give    anything    but   overwhelming   ap- 
proval to  the  partial  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee's nearly  unanimous  endorsement  of  the 
treaty,  there  Is  a  clear  assessment  that  what- 
ever risk  is  Involved  is  one  this  Nation  can 
take  without  grave  danger  to  its  freedom 
and  security. 

It  is  a  Judgment  which  says  in  effect  that 
if  we  are  not  wUllng  to  take  some  risk  in 
order  to  test  Russia's  purposes  at  this  stage, 
we  are  saying  that  negotiation  Is  now  and 
perhaps  forever  a  futile  device  of  diplomacy 
in  the  cold  war. 

Obviously  we  are  not  prepared  to  take  so 
adamant  and  seemingly  final  a  stance. 

Soviet  motives,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
can  seldom  if  ever  be  entirely  clear  to  us. 
But  we  are  not  now  measuring  motive.  We 
do  not  have  to  know  all  that  goes  on  between 
the  Kremlin  and  Red  China  in  order  to  take 
this  test  ban  chance. 

We  will  be  watching  Soviet  action.  There 
Is  a  strong  conviction  that  if  Russia  breaks 
tlie  treaty  we  wUl  speedily  know  it  and  be 
able  to  act  on  our  own  to  prevent  Moscow 
from  gaining  a  critical  nuclear  military 
advantage. 

It  Is  we  who  have  the  great  advantage 
today,  and  we  do  not  proi>ose  to  yield  it. 
We  will  have  our  guard  up,  prepared  to  test 
in  the  atmosphere  again  should  the  Russians 
resume. 

And  beyond  doubt,  we  shall  be  constantly 
alert  to  assure  that  our  massive  stockpile  of 
nuclear  weapons — called  by  President  Ken- 
nedy sufficient  to  kill  300  million  people  In 
1  hour — remains  an  effective  shield  for  us 
and  the  free  world. 

This  means,  of  course,  keeping  the  weap- 
ons In  usable  condition — and  deliverable  over 
targets. 

Military  men  disagree  on  ways  of  assuring 
this  effectiveness.  But  there  would  seem  to 
be  ample  support  for  the  idea  that  it  can  be 
done,  notwithstanding  the  test  ban  treaty. 

Not  all  our  military  and  nuclear  specialists 
like  the  treaty.  But  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  Is  a  sober  and  respon- 
sible body.  It  listened  to  the  doubts  and 
reservations  and  yet  decided  to  approve  the 
document.  At  worst,  the  committee  might 
in  time  be  proved  wrong.  At  best,  this 
group,  the  fvill  Senate  and  all  associated  with 
the  treaty  must  recognize  that  it  is  not  a 
guarantee  of  peace,  but  only  a  small  begin- 
ning step  down  that  road. 

Up  to  now  there  has  been  almost  no  traffic 
on  that  road.  We  are  simply  making  ready 
to  try  It.  We  may  have  to  turn  back.  But, 
with  the  stakes  so  high,  the  try  is  one  our 
sanest  Senate  leaders  think  we  ought  to 
make. 

(From  the  Salt  Lake  (Idaho)  Tribune,  Sept. 

1,  1963] 
An  AccEPTABut  Treaty  Wrrniw  Its  Lnirrs 
The  18-to-l  vote  by  which  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  approved  the  test 
ban  treaty  indicates  that  the  big  hurdle- 
Senate  ratification — will  be  cleared  with  ease. 
Some  supporters  predict  that  fewer  than  20 
of  the  100  Senate  Members  will  vote  to  reject 
the  pact. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  wisely 
decided  against  tacking  on  reservations.  For 
reservations  might  require  renegotiation  and 
in  the  process  the  treaty  could  be  lost 
altogether. 

Instead,  the  committee  will  prepare  a  re- 
port explaining  the  Senate's  interpretation 
of  the  agreement.  This,  according  to  Com- 
mittee Chairman  FuLBaiOHT,  will  include  a 
statement  that  the  treaty  does  not  prevent 
the  United  States  from  using  nuclear  weap- 
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ons  In  the  event  of  war.  The  statement  will 
also  Include  assurances  that  this  ooimtry  will 
be  prepared  to  resume  atmospheric  testing  if 
the  Soviet  Union  violates  the  treaty. 

These  two  points  are  important  since  the 
first  answers  a  question  raised  by  former 
President  Elsenhower  and  other  witnesses 
while  the  second  provides  the  "safeguards" 
demanded  by  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

Debate  on  the  treaty  will  begin  soon  after 
Lat>or  Day,  with  final  action  expected  by  mid- 
September.  And  during  that  time  implica- 
tions of  the  agreement  will  be  explored  at 
even  greater  length  than  was  the  case  in  the 
12  days  of  committee  hearings. 

Certainly  no  one  should  be  able  to  say, 
when  the  vote  on  ratification  Ls  taken,  that 
the  Senators  are  not  fully  aware  of  what 
they  are  doing. 

Sharply  confiictlng  opinions  were  presented 
at  the  committee  hearings.  In  his  message 
submitting  the  treaty.  President  Kennedy 
emphasized  Its  limited  nature  and  the  hope 
it  will  prevent  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Underground  testing  Is  permitted; 
testing  in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space  and 
under  water  is  forbidden. 

Other  proponents — Secretary  of  State  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  and  General 
Taylor,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff — made  the  case  that  the  treaty,  on  bal- 
lance,  is  to  America's  advantage.  Admitted 
risks,  it  was  argued,  are  outweighed  by  posi- 
tive gains. 

Opponents  dealt  at  length  with  the  risks. 
Dr.  Edward  Teller,  the  nuclear  scientist  who 
played  a  key  role  in  development  of  the 
H-bomb,  declared  Russia  was  far  ahead  on 
antimiasile  weapons  and  that  the  United 
States  could  not  hope  to  catch  up  without 
testing  in  the  atmosphere.  Other  eminent 
scientists  did  not  agre«  with  Dr.  Teller. 

There  was  a  similar  sharp  spilt  in  the  opin- 
ions of  military  men.  General  LeMay,  Air 
Force  chief  of  staff,  had  serious  misgivings, 
fearing  that  "we  may  get  complacent  and 
drop  our  safeguards  program  down  to  a  level 
I  consider  insufficient."  Admiral  Strauss, 
former  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  was  totally  op[>osed.  The  treaty 
is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States,  he  said. 

Such  wide  differences  of  opinion  are  pus- 
sling  to  the  ordinary  citizen. 

They  may  l>e  Just  as  puzzling  to  Senators. 
If  scientists  and  military  men  cannot  agree, 
then  who  is  right? 

The  answer  is  that  the  treaty  is  a  diplo- 
matic, not  a  military  or  scientific,  instrument 
and  that  all  factors  must  be  considered  in 
reaching  a  decision.  Scientists  and  military 
men  often  are  not  able  to  see  beyond  their 
specialties. 

This  U  a  limited  treaty.  It  has  limited 
objectives.  It  certainly  will  not  bring  "peace 
in  our  time."  But  the  consensus,  as  over- 
whelmingly expressed  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  vote.  Is  that  the  treaty  is 
acceptable  within  its  limitations. 

The  Senate  debate,  now  about  to  begin, 
will  be  enlightening.  We  do  not  believe  that 
it  should  lead  to  rejection  of  the  treaty. 


Standard, 


[From     the     Rexburg     (Idaho) 
Sept.  10,  1963) 
Ak  Unwtsb  Proposal 

Political  circumstances  under  which  the 
Senate  is  considering  ratification  of  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  make  it  hard  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  wholly  outside  of  partisan 
context.  An  effort  must  nevertheless  be 
made  to  do  so. 

Tb!s  treaty  is  not  a  partisan  affair;  it 
toucl'.cs  most  crucially  upon  the  security  of 
the  United  States,  an  area  in  which  a  bl- 
paitlsan  outlook  is  easentlal  in  the  national 
interest.  Whether  the  treaty's  effect  would 
be  for  good  or  ill  should  be  considered  with 
as  little  partisan  bias  as  possible. 
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There  will  be  a  temptation  to  see  in  a 
partisan  light  Senator  Goij>wateb'8  effort  to 
predicate  acceptance  of  the  test  ban  treaty 
on  Soviet  agreement  to  withdraw  from  Cuba. 
Senator  Httmphrit  has  called  this  "partisan 
mischief,"  and  he  is  right,  though  having 
said  this  he  has  himself  Ijecome  vulnerable 
to  charges  of  partisanship. 

The  Goldwater  proposal  has  no  chance  of 
acceptance.  It  is  important,  aside  from  the 
Arlzonian's  partisan  motives,  as  an  example 
of  a  mistaken  approach  to  foreign  affairs  and 
in  particular  a  mistaken  approach  to  the 
question  of  arms  control. 

Dealing  with  a  hostile  foreign  power,  in 
this  case  the  Soviet  Union,  must  always  be  a 
step  by  step  affair.  No  single  action  can  be 
taken  to  settle  all  the  big  cold  war  issues  at 
one  swoop.  Though  it  is  our  Government's 
intention  to  squeeze  the  Russians  back  out 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  this  cannot  be 
done  by  saying  to  Russia:  "No  Cuban  pullout. 
no  treaty." 

It  should  especially  not  be  said  in  the  pres- 
ent instance  because  that  ultimatum  is  based 
on  the  view  that  the  treaty  is  something  that 
Russia,  and  Russia  alone,  wants.  ThU  is 
not  true.  The  test  ban  treaty  will  benefit 
the  United  SUtes;  it  is  something  both  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  administrations 
have  sought.  To  endanger  It  by  attaching 
lmp>osslble  conditions  would  be  foolhardy  and 
xinrealistic. 

[From  the  Pocatcllo  (Idaho)  Intermountain, 

Aug.  1,  1963] 

TUatt   WrrHOXTT  a  Slocam 

A  sign  of  new  maturity  in  international 
relations  is  the  absence  of  a  slogan  to  go  with 
the  proposed  American-Soviet-Anglo  treaty 
to  control  nuclear  explosions. 

The  war  to  end  all  wars,  the  mission  of 
making  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  peace 
in  our  time,  and  even  WendeU  Winkle's  one 
world,  were  all  sentiments  that  created  un- 
justified belief  that  all  would  shortly  be  right 
with  the  world. 

As  treaties  among  nations  get  rid  of  the 
illusions  we  inherited  from  kings,  some  sem- 
blance of  working  International  law  begins 
to  appear. 

A  treaty,  once  broken.  Is  a  shambles.  A 
law  may  be  violated  and  survive,  and  time 
may  strengthen  its  good  effect  through  ap- 
plication, amendment  and  interpretation. 

Whether  lawmakers  writing  a  code  or 
Judges  writing  case  law,  the  drafters  of  laws 
are  not  inclined  to  believe  that  a  statute  or 
a  decision  is  a  final  answer.  Often  It  Is  rather, 
a  beginning.  "This  may  work."  "It  may  do 
some  good."  "Not  perfect  but  tt  will  get  us 
by."  That  la  bow  lawmakers  talk.  They 
Imply  a  practical  compromise  has  been  struck 
between  conflicting  sides,  and  they  acknowl- 
edge the  changes  to  come. 

Harrlman,  Hallsham,  and  Oromyko  have 
not  represented  to  their  governments  that 
their  effort  will  establish  mutual  faith  and 
trust.  Our  President  and  the  Soviet  Pre- 
mier have  not  declared  the  cold  war  to  be  at 
an  end.  And  the  proposed  treaty  will  be  reed 
as  closely  by  the  powers  who  do  not  yet  have 
nuclear  weapons  as  by  the  signers,  as  the 
traffic  code  might  be  studied  by  a  man  who 
doesn't  3ret  own  a  car. 

A  treaty  written  from  the  premise  that  the 
world  cannot  be  transformed  and  cannot  be 
made  safe  by  a  single  act  represents  diplo- 
matic realism.  It  represents  more  than  that. 
It  treats  the  people  of  the  signatory  powers 
as  citizens,  not  subjects.  The  absolutes 
found  in  treaties  of  the  past  were  based  on 
the  pretense  that  rulers  were  omnipotent 
and  that  their  decrees  could  be  everlasting. 

Vigilance  is  not  merely  the  price  of  free- 
dom. It  has  to  do  with  the  character  of  last- 
ing freedom,  helping  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  euphoria  of  liberty.  Just  so,  diligence,  as 
a  habit,  must  accompany  the  attainment  of 
peace  in  any  measure.     The  security  pro- 


claimed by  a  treaty  is,  without  it,  of  no  more 
ralue  than  a  mere  proclamation  of  liberty. 

Democracy,  wltiiin  our  own  land,  has  kept 
us  working  at  our  freedoms.  The  art  of  gen- 
uine peacemaking  is  so  embryonic  that  we 
do  not  have  the  habit — we  do  not  even  have 
a  meaningful  name  for  it  as  yet.  The  unre- 
lieved ordeal  of  the  cold  war  and  the  non- 
utopian  climate  of  the  United  Nations — ^the 
"one-world"  organization,  rememb«-? — ^have 
taught  \is  that  it  is  work.  Hard  work. 
Unending 

The  approach  to  the  nuclear  control  treaty 
is  encouraging  evidence  that  we  have  learned 
that  progress  in  international  relations  re- 
quires, as  does  good  government,  not  the 
occasional  proclamation  but  the  muscle  tone 
of  dally  effort. 

(From     the     Emmett     (Idaho)     Messenger- 
Index,  Aug.  22,  1968] 
Stask   QTTESnON 

The  obvious  coolness  of  many  top  mili- 
tary leaders  toward  the  test  ban  treaty  is 
not  surprising,  and  it  probably  will  have 
more  influence  on  the  Senate  ratlflcation 
vote  than  the  outspoken  opposition  of  Dr. 
Edward  Teller,  familiarly  known  as  "father 
of  the  H-bomb." 

As  a  physicist.  Dr.  Teller  Is  a  genliis.  As 
a  citizen,  his  opinion  on  Emmett's  forth- 
coming decision  on  a  sewage  disposal  system, 
for  example,  would  be  no  more  reliable  than 
that  of  any  random  resident.  As  a  sales- 
man, a  grocery  clerk,  a  millworker,  or  a 
football  player,  he  would  probably  be  a  flop; 
and  as  a  political  scientist,  he  Is  an  Impo- 
tent threat  to  the  survival  of  man.  Dr. 
Teller's  field  of  competence  Is  physics. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  for  Oen.  Thomas 
S.  Power,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command,  who  opposes  the  test 
ban.  nor  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who 
have  leaned  far  over  to  avoid  endorsing  the 
treaty  without  specifically  opposing  it. 
These  men  must  be  heard,  and  their  opin- 
ions must  be  weighed  carefully. 

It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  their 
opinions  carry  more  weight  than  they  merit 
with  some  Senators,  largely  because  of  po- 
litical considerations.  It  Is  unfortunate  be- 
cause the  test  treaty  involves  the  heart 
and  the  soul  and  will  of  mankind  far  more 
than  strictly  military  defense.  It  touches 
closer  to  the  survival  of  civilization  than  to 
military  security. 

In  Xixt  areas,  the  opinion  of  the  man 
on  the  street  Is  more  valid  than  that  of 
General  Power.  Neither  the  scientist,  sane 
or  mad,  nor  the  military  expert  are  of  value 
to  America  except  as  their  peculiar  and  ad- 
mittedly great  talents  are  directed  and  eon- 
trolled  by  the  lay-civilian  pubUo— a  public 
which  doesn't  know  even  the  language  of 
science  and  understands  Uttte  at  military 
strategy. 

We  suggest  that  the  Senator  should  listen 
carefully  to  the  opinions  of  all  the  "Dr. 
Tellers"  and  "General  Powers."  Analyze 
them  carefully  in  deciding  what  the  vote  on 
the  test  treaty  shall  be. 

But  we  suggest,  too.  that  the  Senator 
should  seek  the  opinion  of  the  Emmett  store 
clerk  and  the  migrant  frultworker.  for  their 
opinions,  whether  coinciding  or  conflicting 
with  those  already  heard,  are  more  likely 
to  bear  on  the  question  at  issue. 

And  the  question  at  issue  Is  not  whether 
the  treaty  will  last  or  whether  Russia  will 
cheat.  It  is  not  whether  Russia  has  lived 
up  to  agreements  in  the  past.  It  is  not 
whether  we  have  more  bombs  and  Russia 
has  bigger  ones.  It  Is  not,  in  fact,  whether 
the  treaty  might  give  one  side  or  the  other 
some  tenuous  military  advantage. 

Neither  side  can  cheat  substantially  for 
long.  Neither  side  Is  constrained  by  the 
treaty  to  redtice  its  absolute  capability  of 
utterly  destroying  the  organized  society  of 
the  other  (and  committing  national  suicida 
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at  th«  same  time).  Neither  side  le  pro- 
hibited from  withdrawing  on  short  notice, 
or  no  notice  at  all.  Neither  side,  in  fact.  Is 
enjoined  to  reduce  by  so  much  as  one  fire- 
cracker a  stockpile  ctf  weapons  already  In  b4- 
Ing  equivalent  to  10  tons  of  exploding  djt- 
namlte  for  every  man.  woman  and  chllq 
on  the  fact  of  the  earth. 

The  qxiestlon  at  Issue  In  ratifying  thie 
treaty — in  trying  It  at  least  for  a  whlle-«- 
is  stark  and  simple: 

If  It  Is  Impossible  for  conflicting  natlonjs 
armed  with  unlimited  atomic  power  to  nego- 
tiate, after  years  of  effort,  such  a  minor 
agreement  as  a  partial  ban  on  nuclear  bomb 
testing,  is  there  any  real  hope  at  all  tha|t 
those  nations  can  avoid  the  ultimate  fu- 
sion-fuslon-flsslon  showdown?  | 

We  believe  that  you.  gentle  reader,  are 
better  qualified  to  answer  that  question 
than  the  physicists  or  the  generals. 

In  final  analysis,  only  you  can  answer  the 
question,  either  by  remaining  silent  or  by 
functioning  as  a  member  of  the  Republic  an<I 
of  the  human  race. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  VIETNAM     j 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  th^ 
Vietnamese  problem  continues  to  trouble 
the  Government,  people,  and  press  ot 
this  country.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two  perti* 
nent  articles — a  column  by  Drew  Pear* 
son,  which  appeared  in  many  news| 
papers,  including  the  September  15  issu^ 
of  the  Idaho  Falls  Post -Register;  and  an 
editorial,  published  in  the  St.  Louis  Post* 
Dispatch,  entitled  "Another  Method  o| 
Dealing  with  the  Diem  Clique,"  whldl 
was  reprinted  in  the  September  13  issu^ 
of  the  Lewiston  Morning  Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article! 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc* 
ORO,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Idaho  Palls  (Idaho)  Post -Register, 
Sept.  15,  1963] 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

WAaHiNOTON. — When  Senator  Pran4 
Ckxtsch,  the  yovmg  Idaho  Democrat,  put  th« 
State  Department  on  the  spot  at  a  closed* 
door  hearing  regarding  its  vacillating  policy 
toward  South  Vietnam,  he  knew  firsthand 
what  he  was  talking  about. 

CBTTacH  made  a  memorable  trip  to  Salgoa 
1  year  ago  with  Senators  Oalk  McGkk,  Wyo* 
rnlng,  and  Peamk  Moss,  Utah,  also  Democrats, 
They  arrived  In  Saigon  1  day  early.  If  thej 
had  arrived  on  time  they  would  not  hav4 
seen  so  much. 

But  arriving  as  they  did,  they  were  shunted 
to  one  side  by  the  police  to  make  way  fot 
President  Diem. 

"The  entire  population  was  pushed  to  on« 
Bide,"  CHracH  reported  to  other  Senators, 
"some  of  them  had  to  retreat  half  a  blocK 
back  from  the  main  street. 

"Then  a  motorcyle  escort  came  charging 
down  the  street  at  60  miles  an  hour  In  front 
of  the  President.  I  have  seldom  seen  SQ 
many  troops  lining  a  street.  In  10  mlnutefl 
Diem  got  through  the  heart  of  the  city — a 
trip  which  should  have  taken  30  minutes. 
That  is  how  he  deals  with  his  citizens." 

Later,  the  three  Senators  found  that  thQ 
President  of  South  Vietnam  treated  U.S4 
Senators  with  almost  equal  contempt  even 
though  these  Senators  have  to  vote  the  mil-* 
lions  of  foreign  aid  which  pay  for  Dlema 
troops,  his  motorcycles  and  his  limousine. 

Diem  gave  the  three  Senators  a  30-minuta 
audience  diirlng  which  he  lectured  for  30 
minutes.  It  was  a  monolog.  They  werei 
not   permitted   to   ask   questions.     At  t2i«| 


conclusion.  Ambassador  Frederick  Nolting 
was  permitted  to  ask  one  question.  That  was 
all. 

During  an  American  Embassy  party.  Sena- 
tor Chttvch  told  guests  about  the  wild  ride 
through  the  center  of  the  city. 

"Oh,"  remarked  one  D.S.  diplomat,  "that's 
the  way  of  life  around  here." 

CTTKBING  A   MANDARIN 

The  same  Senator  Crttech  was  listening 
to  the  testimony  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Roger  Hilsman  before  a  closed  door 
meeting  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Subcommittee  on  Par  Eastern  Affairs,  Hils- 
man gave  rather  a  placid  explanation  of  the 
State  Department's  predicament  In  South 
Vietnam. 

When  he  finished  Church  asked  in  acid 
tones: 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  this 
Mandarin?  There  has  been  nothing  like  him 
since  the  Borglas. 

"This  self-immolation  by  Buddist  priests 
has  shocked  the  entire  Christian  world.  No 
matter  how  we  may  look  at  it  here,  it  puts 
VIS  on  the  side  of  religious  repression,  a  posi- 
tion which  I  know  Is  not  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can people." 

At  this.  Assistant  Secretary  Hilsman  lost 
his  complacency.  "I  agree,"  he  interrupted. 
He  even  agreed  that  it  might  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  Senate  to  adopt  a  resolution  threat- 
ening to  cut  off  aid  to  President  Diem  and 
his  high-handed  brother  and  sister-in-law. 

Senator  CHuacH  has  now  done  so.  One 
of  the  first  to  Join  him  was  Senator  Prank 
Carlson.  Kansas  Republican,  who  also  was 
shocked  at  the  high-handed  operations  of  the 
Diem  family  and  asked  some  tough  questions 
of  Assistant  Secretary  Hilsman. 

A    CATHOLIC    VIEW 

A  completely  opposite  view  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  the  persecution  of  Buddhist  priests 
by  the  Catholic  Diem  family  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  Catholic  News,  organ  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Cardinal  Spellman  of  New 
York.  It  was  Cardinal  Spellman,  who  ar- 
rived in  Saigon  on  January  6,  1955,  to  help 
Catholic  refugees  from  North  Vietnam  and 
who  has  been  a  strong  proponent  of  UJS. 
aid  to  this  area.  The  United  States  gave 
$28,571,438  for  these  refugees  on  December 
31.   1954. 

According  to  Father  Patrick  O'Connor,  Par 
Eastern  correspondent  for  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference  News  Service,  "Buddhists 
in  South  Vietnam  have  been  selling  the 
American  people  a  biU  of  goods.  They  sold 
it  first  to  some  of  the  foreign  correspondents 
in  Saigon. 

"They  have  represented  themselves  as 
undergoing  religioxis  persecution.  They 
have  been  depicted  around  the  world  as  suf- 
fering from  a  host  of  restrictions  on  their 
religious  worship.  They  are  described  as 
comprLsing  sometimes  70  percent  of  the 
population  persecuted  by  a  'Catholic  minority 
government.' " 

On  the  other  hand,  "Vietnam  has  im- 
pressed me  as  a  country  of  rellgloxis  toler- 
ance," Ambassador  Nolting  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing to  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Confer- 
ence. 

Bishop  Peter  Carreto  of  Thailand  is  also 
quoted  by  the  Catholic  News  that  "U.S.  news- 
papers give  a  slanted  view"  of  events  in  Viet- 
nam. He  described  charges  that  President 
Diem  is  trying  to  suppress  Buddhism  as 
"abs\ird." 

A  sympathetic  view  of  the  Buddhists'  re- 
ported plight  has  been  taken  by  Pope  Paul, 
who  recently  avoided  seeing  President  Dlem's 
brother.  Archbishop  Ngo  Dlnh  Thuc.  When 
Archbishop  Thuc  called  at  the  Vatican,  is- 
suing degrogatory  statements  against  the 
Buddhists,  he  was  promptly  ordered  not  to 
talk  about  conditions  in  Vietnam.  He  left 
for  New  York  without  seeing  the  Pope. 


(From  the  Lewiston  (Idaho)   Morning 
Tribune,  Sept.  13,   1963) 

Anothkr  Mxtroo  or  Dealing  Wrrn  the 
Diem  Cliqtte 

Most  Americans,  we  think,  will  sympathize 
with  Senators  Church  of  Idaho  and  Carlson 
of  Kansas  when  they  express  Indignation 
over  the  highhanded  activities  of  the  venal 
Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  clique  in  South  Vietnam. 
Senator  Church  says  that  unless  the  Diem 
family  undertakes  drastic  reforms  he  may 
offer  a  resolution  to  shut  off  all  U.S.  aid,  now 
running  at  a  rate  of  $500  million  a  year. 
Seconding  this  profMssal,  Senator  Carlson 
says  "we  are  Just  wasting  money  on  this 
dictator  government." 

It  is  not  likely  that  Diem,  or  his  brother, 
Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu,  or  whoever  is  in  charge  in 
Saigon,  will  effect  reforms  needed  to  put  a 
popular  base  under  the  Government  and  con- 
clude the  war  against  the  Communist  guer- 
rillas. It  is  clear  that  the  Diem  family  has 
no  interest  other  than  holding  power,  and 
the  United  States  will  get  nowhere  until  the 
family  is  thrown  out. 

If  the  United  States  continues  to  support 
Diem  in  spite  of  deteriorating  relations,  it 
will  steadily  lose  prestige  and  also  lose  the 
chance  of  friendly  relations  with  the  Viet 
Namese  people  who  blame  the  Americans  for 
supporting  a  repressive  government.  So  it 
is  difficult  to  see  what  the  United  States  has 
to  gain  by  this  miserable  policy. 

What  would  happen  if  aid  were  cut  off? 
The  Diem  regime  would  collapse,  of  course. 
And  possibly  the  Communists  in  the  north 
would  move  in  and  take  control  of  the  south, 
but  that  is  not  certain;  the  North  Vietnam 
Communists  have  serious  factional  problems. 
Suppose  aid  were  withdrawn  progressively.  In 
small  bits,  as  a  lever  to  force  reform? 

That  has  an  attractiveness,  but  once  the 
process  was  started  Vietnam  would  be  on 
notice  that  the  United  States  had  lost  con- 
fidence In  the  regime,  and  that  would  likely 
bring  it  down  quickly.  What  needs  to  be 
done  now  is  quietly  to  encourage  the  regime's 
growing  number  of  opponents  so  that  the 
Vietnamese  themselves  are  enabled  to  throw 
out  the  oppressors.  That  would  avoid  a 
possible  period  of  anarchy. 

If  this  procedure  proves  impossible.  It 
would  then  be  time  to  consider  the  course 
mentioned  by  Senators  Chttrch  and  Carlson. 
On  careful  analysis  it  might  be  found  that 
the  consequences  would  not  be  as  bad  as 
they  might  seem.  In  any  event,  they  could 
hardly  be  much  worse  for  the  United  States 
than  pursuit  of  the  present  policy. — St.  Louis 
Post -Dispatch. 


AMBASSADOR  LODGE'S  DIFFICULT 
JOB  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  all 
Americans  respect  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
for  accepting  the  diflBcult  job  of  Ambas- 
sador to  South  Vietnam.  We  can  well 
understand  his  indignation  at  Madame 
Nhu's  charges  that  American  Junior  oflQ- 
cers  in  Vietnam  are  "little  soldiers  of 
fortime."  This  kind  of  calumny  Is  too 
much  for  any  American  to  take.  As 
David  Halberstam,  New  York  Times  cor- 
respondent in  South  Vietnam,  pointed 
out  in  his  dispatch  published  in  the  Sep- 
tember 27  issue  of  the  Times : 

Mme.  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu,  whose  husband  is  the 
principal  adviser  to  President  Ngo  Dlnh 
Diem,  his  brother,  has  been  outspoken  about 
President  Kennedy,  the  State  Department, 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Ameri- 
can press,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  American 
ciiltiire.  However,  she  had  never  before  at- 
tacked the  Junior  officers,  many  of  whom  are 
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in  the  field  with  the  South  Vietnamese  forces 
fighting  the  Communist  guerrillas. 

The  New  York  Times  has  editorially 
supported  Ambassador  Lodge  in  its  issue 
of  September  27.  I  wish  to  call  special 
attention  to  the  convincing  conclusion  of 
this  editorial: 

President  Diem  must  decide  whether  he  is 
fighting  for  his  family  or  for  his  country,  and 
whether  hp  can  afford  to  permit  unbridled 
license  to  his  sister-in-law,  who  la  developing 
into  the  Communists'  best  ally  in  his  own 
palace. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  excellent  editorial 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Lodge's  Statement 

Ambassador  Lodge  has  exploded  a  political 
bombshell  in  Saigon  by  publicly  slapping 
down  Mme.  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu  for  her  "shocking, 
cruel,  and  insulting"  aspersions  on  American 
Junior  officers  helping  South  Vietnam  to 
fight  the  war  against  the  Communists.  In 
statements  never  repudiated  by  President 
Dlem's  government,  the  President's  sharp- 
tongued  sister-in-law  called  the  Junior  offi- 
cers "little  soldiers  of  fortune"  engaging  in 
"irresponsible  behavior." 

Mme.  Nhu,  whose  equally  shocking  state- 
ments about  the  protesting  Buddhists  have 
compromised  the  Diem  government  In  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  has  often  been  critical  of 
American  policy.  That  Is  her  privilege,  but 
It  is  not  her  privilege  to  Impugn  the  integrity 
of  American  officers  and  soldiers  who  are 
being  killed  in  a  strange  land,  side  by  side 
with  their  Vietnamese  comrades.  Mr.  Lodge 
said  they  deserve  thanks,  not  insults. 

The  Ambassador's  statement,  long  overdue, 
marks  a  break  with  the  previous  American 
efforU  to  get  along  with  the  Diem  regime  at 
all  costs.  It  deals  only  with  one  limited 
aspect  of  the  war.  But  It  has,  of  course, 
wider  implications  for  the  future  relations 
of  the  United  States  with  the  Diem  govern- 
ment. 

President  Diem  must  decide  whether  he  la 
fighting  for  his  family  or  for  his  country, 
and  whether  he  can  afford  to  permit  un- 
bridled license  to  his  sister-ln-law,  who  is 
developing  into  the  Communists'  best  ally 
right  In  his  own  palace. 


PROXMIRE  DAIRY  PLAN  IS  WORTH 
TRYINQ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  shortly  be  asked  to  consider 
the  dairy  bill,  S.  1915.  which  I  have  spon- 
sored and  which  was  reported  from  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  by  an 
11  to  4  vote. 

In  the  Prairie  Farmer  for  September  7, 
1963,  appeared  an  excellent  editorial 
analyzing  this  bill.  I  wish  to  call  the 
editorial  to  the  attention  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  wiD  be  voting  on 
this  proposed  legislation.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  editorial  entitled  "New  Dairy 
Plan  Is  Worth  Trying." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Prairi*  Farmer,  Sept.  7,  1963] 
New  Daiht  Plan  Is  Woeth  Trtino 

Dairy  leaders  who  have  been  working 
persistently  for  the  last  couple  of  years  to 
reach  agreement  on  sensible,  middle-of-the- 


road  legislation  have  come  up  with  some- 
thing that  we  believe  is  worth  trying.  Most 
of  the  Ideas  are  involved  In  the  Proxmlre 
bin  (S.  1915)  which  has  been  reported  out 
of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  by  an 
11  to  4  vote. 

This  is  a  voluntary  plan  which  would  give 
producers  of  Grade  A  fluid  milk  price  pro- 
tection on  acceptance  of  a  quota  and  a 
historical  base.  It  embodies  the  class  I  base 
idea  which  has  been  popping  up  In  most  of 
the  legislative  proposals  and  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  leadership  of  the  Pure  Milk 
Association. 

Under  the  proposed  bill  class  I  producers 
would  agree  to  limit  their  production  In 
exchange  for  certain  protections.  The  most 
attractive  thing  about  the  plan  is  that  It 
promises  to  get  expanding  class  I  producers 
off  the  backs  of  the  class  HI  producers  who 
have  been  left  out  In  the  cold  by  our  Federal 
orders. 

The  blend  system  of  pricing  milk  which 
gives  the  grade  A  producer  a  fluid-milk  price 
for  a  part  of  his  output  and  dumps  the  rest 
on  the  manufactured-mllk  market  at  what- 
ever It  win  bring,  has  about  outlived  its 
usefulness.  In  the  Chicago  market  during 
the  month  of  June  only  46  percent  of  the 
grade  A  milk  was  sold  for  fluid  use  and  54 
percent  went  Into  production  of  butter  and 
cheese.  This  may  not  be  so  surprising  out 
here  in  the  Midwest,  but  the  proportion  Is 
even  worse  in  New  York  State  where  there 
is  very  little  Justification  for  producing  milk 
to  make  manufactured  Items.  In  New  York 
the  proportion  of  grade  A  milk  going  for 
butter  and  cheese  has  risen  lately  to  as  high 
as  58  percent. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  there  has  been 
a  rather  gratifying  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  class  III  milk  produced  outside  the  mar- 
keting orders,  and  at  the  same  time  a  rather 
alarming  Increase  In  the  amount  of  milk 
produced  under  class  I.  Obviously  curtaU- 
ment  of  production  should  come  In  the  fluld- 
mllk  areas.  Under  the  present  system  a  class 
I  producer  dllut<.s  his  Income,  and  the  class 
m  producer  gets  clobbered  by  his  larger  and 
more  successful  competitor. 

Prairie  Parmer  has  been  c^iMsed,  generally 
speaking,  to  any  two-price  system  applied 
to  an  agricultural  product.  We  have  been 
against  such  a  system  In  wheat.  We  have 
been  reluctant  to  accept  It  even  In  the  dairy 
field.  However,  there  is  increasing  evidence 
that  dairying  is  a  special  problem  in  the 
agrlcviltural -marketing  picture  and  we  need 
to  modify  our  attitudes  to  insure  a  decent 
living  for  dairymen  and  a  reliable  supply  for 
consumers. 

We  hope  Congress  will  pass  the  Proxmlre 
bin  and  Its  equivalent  In  the  House  (Poage 
bill)  and  give  this  system  a  try.  The  de- 
mands are  moderate.  The  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer would  seem  reasonable.  There  Is  no 
provision  for  direct  subsidy  in  the  bills  at 
the  present  time.  0\ir  experience  with  milk 
marketing  orders  which  have  dominated  the 
dairy  market  for  many  years  would  Indicate 
that  the  system  might  work  quite  well. 

There  are  problems,  of  course,  but  they 
could  be  worked  out.  These  include  such 
things  as  transferability  of  bases,  the  entry 
Into  dairying  of  new  producers,  and  safe- 
guards against  dairying  becoming  concen- 
trated in  a  few  hands. 

Nevertheless  a  lot  of  work  has  gone  Into 
this  most  recent  proposal,  and  Congress 
might  well  go  along  with  the  plan  to  see  how 
It  will  work  out. 


SHOOTINO  DOLLARS  TO  THE  MOON 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time  now  I  have  been  indicating 
what  I  believe  to  be  weaknesses  in  the 
UJ3.   space   program.    In   particular.  I 


have  indicated  that  I  think  we  should  not 
be  spending  so  much  money  so  rapidly 
for  essentially  propaganda  advantages, 
rather  than  for  scientific  advantages. 

When  the  President  recently  spoke  at 
the  United  Nations  he  seemed  to  be  re- 
moving at  least  one  of  the  principal  argu- 
ments given  for  the  space  program, 
namely,  that  on  physiological  grounds  we 
had  to  continue  these  vast  expenditures 
in  order  to  beat  the  Russians.  He  elimi- 
nated this  Justification  for  the  program 
by  saying  that  we  should  coordinate  with 
the  Russians.  Obviously  we  cannot  be 
first  if  the  Russians  are  going  to  be  first 
with  us. 

In  the  Washington  Post  for  September 
24,  1963,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
voices  in  American  Journalism,  Mr. 
Walter  Lippmann,  has  written  a  column 
indicating  much  the  same  points  that  I 
have  made  repeatedly  here  in  the  Senate. 
Mr.  Lippmann  supports  the  idea  of  co- 
ordinating efforts  with  the  Russians  in 
the  space  program,  among  other  reasons 
in  order  to  economize  and  avoid  duplica- 
tion, exactly  the  reasons  that  the  Presi- 
dent used.  Mr.  Lippmann  goes  on  to 
point  out  two  major  errors  in  oiu:  earlier 
space  program.  The  first  of  these  was 
the  CDDimitment  to  put  a  man,  rather 
than  instruments,  on  the  moon.  The  • 
idea  of  putting  a  man  on  the  moon  essen- 
tially changes,  as  he  says,  "an  immensely 
scientific  experiment  into  a  morbid  and 
vulgar  stunt."  He  is  exactly  right  that 
our  interests  should  be  entirely  scientific, 
rr.ther  than  simply  showmanship. 

The  second  mistake  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Lippmann  is  the  setting  of  1970  as  a 
target  date  and  hence  placing  the  whole 
context  of  the  space  program  into  a  race 
with  the  Russians. 

As  a  result  of  this:  To  quote  Mr. 
Lippmann — 

We  have  multiplied  the  cost  many  times 
and  what  Is  even  more  damaging  to  our  so- 
ciety, we  are  straining  beyond  the  proper 
limits  our  relative  small  supply  of  scientists 
and  technicians. 

I  think  that  strain  on  our  scientific 
and  technical  manpower  capacity  is  by 
far  the  most  important  point. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  col- 
umn entitled  'Purifying  the  Moon  Proj- 
ect" by  Walter  Lippmann  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  colimrn 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 

PtmiFTINO   THE    MOON    PROJECT 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
The  President  haa  mad*  his  siiggesUon  of 
collaboration  in  going  to  the  moon  at  a  time 
when  there  Is  some  improvement  in  U5.S.R.- 
U.S.A.  relations.  It  happens  also  to  be  a 
time  when  there  Is  a  growing  doubt  among 
American  scientists  and  among  the  people 
generally  about  the  commitment  to  put  an 
American  man  on  the  moon  by  the  year  1970. 
The  President's  proposal  at  the  U.N.  is.  It 
seems  to  me,  excellent  even  If  the  Joint  ef- 
fort proves  to  be  technically  and  politically 
lmi>ractlcable.  It  is  excellent  because  It  may 
offer  an  honorable  way  to  correct  the  mis- 
takes of  our  original  commitments  about 
going  to  the  moon. 

There  were  two  big  mistakes.  One  was 
the  commitment  to  put  a  man,  living  per- 
son rather  than  instmmetits,  on  the  moon. 
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The  other  mlatake  w«a  to  set  a  deadlines— 
1970 — when  the  man  wae  to  land  on  tl^e 
moon. 

These  two  mistakes  have  transformed  wh«t 
Is  an  Immensely  fascinating  scientific  experi- 
ment Into  a  morbid  and  vulgar  stunt.  The 
use  of  living  men  rather  than  instruments 
has  given  a  gruesome  color  to  the  whole 
enterprise  which  is  akin  to  that  of  the  circus 
perTormer  who  shoots  a  flower  out  of  hjs 
daughter's  mouth.  For  this  is  showmanship 
and  not  science,  and  it  contaminates  the 
whole  affair.  We  shall  be  back  In  the  real^i 
of  honest  science  when  we  proclaim  as  oi|r 
objective  the  landing  and  orbiting  cf  instrvl- 
ments  which  can  send  back  exact  data. 

The  setting  of  1970  as  a  target  date  turned 
the  enterprise  into  a  race  In  which  the  objec- 
tive Is  not  to  explore  the  heavens  but  to  be 
one  up  on  the  Russians.  By  fixing  a  date, 
by  making  it  a  race,  we  are  not  only  prosti- 
tuting the  nature  of  the  scientific  effort  bi|t 
are  distorting  it.  We  have  mulllpUed  thie 
cost  many  times,  and  what  is  even  mofle 
damaging  to  our  society,  we  are  straining 
beyond  the  proper  limits  o\ir  relatively  small 
supply  of  scientists  and  technicians.  Not 
since  the  Phartushs  built  the  pyramids  h^s 
a  society  devoted  such  gigantic  siuns  to  a 
purpose  which  has  almost  nothing  to  do  with 
its  security  or  its  welfare. 

And  yet  the  exploration  of  space  will  bring 
a  new  understanding  of  the  universe  and  Of 
life,  and  this  is  a  noble  end  for  which  to 
work.  But  all  this  will  be  done  best — all 
this,  it  may  be.  can  be  done  only — if  the 
impulses  of  the  project  are  purified,  if  they 
are  cleansed  of  showmanship,  chauvinism, 
and  morbid  commercialism.  Opening  up 
the  heavens  is  too  big  an  enterprise  to  be 
mixed  with  concern  about  which  nation 
gets  the  first  headlines  and  the  biggest  onet. 
As  I  see  it.  the  best  way  to  purify  the  mooli 
project  U  to  do  what  the  President  has  sug- 
gested, to  work  out  with  the  Soviet  Union 
at  least  a  common  program  with  growing 
exchange  of  scientific  data  and  Increasing 
consultation.  It  does  not  matter  mudi 
whether  the  first  trip  to  the  moon  Is  made  by 
an  American  astronaut  and  a  Soviet  astro*' 
nette.  What  does  matter  is  that  we  shoul4 
agree  to  treat  our  separate  efforts  as  a  8clen'> 
tlfic  and  not  as  a  cold  war  operation. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN  LEADS 
NATION  IN  PH.  D.'S 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I4 
Wisconsin  we  are  very  proud  of  the  Unli 
versity  of  Wisconsin's  excellent  grad\iat^ 
school  and  the  fine  record  of  its  gradu* 
ate  students.  A  recent  study  showed 
that  the  University  of  Wisconsin  ha« 
produced  more  Ph.  D.'s  in  the  last  10 
years  than  any  other  university  in  Amert 
lea. 

I  ask  unlnlmous  consent  that  an  artl-* 
cle  entitled  "University  of  Wisconsin 
Leads  Ph.  D.  Field,"  published  in  tho 
MilwauJIcee  Journal,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«c- 
ORO,  as  follows: 

UMrvnarrr    or    Wisconsin    Lxaos    Ph.    D, 

FtxLD — 10-TsAS    Total    Tops    Ah.    OrBza 

Schools,  Eniolucxnt  Okows 

Madison.  Wis. — The  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin granted  the  largest  number  of  doctorates 
of  any  vmlverslty  in  the  last  10  years.  John 
Willard,  former  graduate  school  dean,  said 
Thursday.  The  University  of  Wisconsin, 
total  was  8.729  for  that  period. 

Willard  said  that  the  research  and  educa- 
tion programs  of  the  gradiiate  school  nearly 
doubled  In  the  last  5  years,  with  enrollment^ 


growing  from  3.860  In  1958-69  to  8.134  In 
1963-63. 

In  addition  to  expansion  of  traditional 
academic  fields,  the  graduate  school  faculty 
approved  new  programs  or  formc^lzed  experi- 
mental programs  for  doctorate  degrees  In 
mass  communications,  meteorology,  molecu- 
lar biology,  forestry  and  forest  products,  edu- 
cational psychology,  educational  administra- 
tion, music  and  numerical  analysis,  accord- 
ing to  the  repKJrt. 

New  educational  programs  approved  on  an 
experimental  basis  include  men's  physical 
education,  Buddhist  studies,  medical  genet- 
ics and  oceanography  and  limnology. 

Funds  for  basic  research  allocated  from 
the  graduate  school  committee  grew  from 
$1,674,940  5  years  ago  to  $2,193,484  allocated 
in  1962-63.  Of  the  latter  sum.  $1,678,559 
was  provided  by  the  Wisconsin  Alumni  Re- 
search Foundation.  $414,935  by  the  State, 
and  $50,000  from  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. 

Funds  available  for  fellowships,  also  ad- 
ministered through  the  graduate  school, 
showed  a  marked  rise,  increasing  from 
$400,000  In  1958-«9  to  $1,300,000  In  1962-63. 
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Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  most  important  urban  renewal 
prx)posaIs  in  our  Nation  now  under  active 
consideration  is  the  Erievlew  project  in 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  This  project  involves 
over  $10  million  of  Federal  grants  and 
over  $33  million  of  Federal  loans.  It 
covers  an  area  of  96  acres  of  the  heart 
of  that  great  city,  which  presently  Is  in 
danger  of  serious  deterioration. 

This  project  wm  initiated  under  the 
leadership  of  Mayor  Anthony  J.  Cele- 
brezze,  five-term  mayor  of  Cleveland  and 
now  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  It  has  the  strong  support  of 
the  present  outstanding  mayor  of  Cleve- 
land. Ralph  8.  Locher,  and  of  both  of 
that  city's  nationally  known  and  very 
great  newspapers,  the  Cleveland  Press 
and  the  Plain  Dealer.  Civic  leaders  of 
my  home  city.  Cleveland,  have  been  al- 
most unanimous  in  their  endorsement. 

Earlier  this  year  the  General  Account- 
ing OfBce  issued  a  scathing  report  criti- 
cizing the  Erievlew  project.  As  a  result, 
work  toward  its  fulfillment  faltered.  It 
has  now  come  to  light  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  official  who  wrote  the 
report,  Marlon  R.  Beeman,  has  admitted 
that  he  was  "somewhat  prejudiced" 
against  Erievlew  before  he  even  began 
the  investigation  which  led  to  the  critical 
report.  A  finance  man  all  his  life.  Bee- 
man  has  no  background  in  city  planning 
or  in  urban  renewal.  There  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  his  views  should  carry 
weight.  He  resigned  as  head  of  the 
Cleveland  Regional  General  Accounting 
Office  last  May.  His  statements  since 
then  reveal  that  he  allowed  his  own  per- 
sonal bias  and  prejudice  and  those  of  his 
associates  to  influence  his  opinion  in  the 
report  he  prepared  for  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  studied  the  report 
thoroughly  and  some  of  the  suggestions 
merit  further  consideration,  particularly 
those  regarding  the  classification  of  sub- 
standard buildings.  However,  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  unconscionable  that  one  Gov- 
ernment employee  whose  mind  was  closed 
and  biased  should  Jeopardize  the  future 
development  of  a  great  city  Just  because 


he  happens  to  feel  that  a  particular  proj- 
ect is  too  big.  or  because  we  want  to 
"shake  up"  another  Government  agency, 
in  this  case  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  is  an 
agency  of  the  Congress.  We  should  be 
able  to  rely  on  the  opinion  and  Judgment 
of  its  officials.  There  may  be  room  for 
improvement  of  the  Erievlew  project,  and 
its  sponsors  are  always  open  to  construc- 
tive suggestions  and  at  all  times  willing 
to  listen  to  knowledgeable  citizens.  How- 
ever, the  determination  of  this  should 
be  left  to  unbiased  experts  in  the  field 
of  city  planning  and  urban  renewal  and 
not  on  the  personal  whim  of  an  inex- 
perienced career  bureaucrat  in  a  regional 
Government  office.  In  this  instance,  the 
cards  were  stacked  against  Erieview  be- 
fore this  so-called  public  official,  or  re- 
cently resigned  official,  even  began  his 
investigation. 

Mr.  President.  In  the  Cleveland  Press 
of  September  29.  1963.  there  appeared  an 
excellent  article  by  Paul  Lilley  entitled 
"Erievlew  Critic  Admits  Prejudice."  Paul 
Lilley.  who  is  an  outstanding  reporter, 
exceedingly  well  respected  in  my  home 
city,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  bringing 
this  intolerable  situation  to  the  attention 
of  the  public.  An  editorial  in  that  great 
newspaper.  The  Cleveland  Press,  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  1963.  entitled  "The  Dice  Were 
Loaded"  further  commented  on  this  sad 
case  of  bureaucratic  meddling.  I  com- 
mend these  statements  to  my  colleagues 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Cleveland   (Ohio)    Press, 

Sept.  23,  1963) 

Erisvixw  Came  Admits  Fkkjudicx 

(By  Paul  Lilley) 

The  General  Accounting  Office  official  who 
wrote  the  report  criticizing  Cleveland's  Erie- 
view  project  today  said: 

He  was  somewhat  prejudiced  against  the 
project  even  before  he  started  the  investiga- 
tion that  led  to  the  critical  rep<H-t. 

The  Intent  of  the  Investigation  and  the 
report  was  to  shake  up  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  which  supplies  the 
funds  for  urban  renewal  projects  through- 
out the  country. 

These  statements  were  made  by  Marlon  R. 
Beeman.  67,  who  resigned  as  head  of  the 
OAO  office  here  In  May  after  he  completed 
the  report  that  has  revived  opposition  in 
some  quarters  to  Cleveland's  $260  million 
downtown  rebuUdlng  program. 

Beeman  was  Interviewed  In  his  home  In 
Moreland  Hills.     He  said: 

"I  was  head  of  the  Cleveland  office  for  the 
OAO  2  years  ago  when  we  were  checking  Into 
slum  clearance  spending  In  the  St.  Vincent 
Center  lu-ban  renewal  project. 

"The  boys  in  the  office  and  myself  com- 
mented on  the  Erievlew  project.  We  thought 
the  project  too  big  in  size.  We  wondered 
how  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
and  the  Urban  Renewal  Administration  in 
Washington  could  authorize  so  much  demoli- 
tion. 

"We  questioned  whether  the  Erievlew  proj- 
ect would  attract  the  private  development 
and  the  Interest  for  downtown  living  as  the 
plan  proposed. 

"We  had  talked  to  real  estate  men  and 
property  owners  and  there  was  a  lot  of  vio- 
lent thinking  about  the  project. 
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"We  questioned  the  magnitude  of  the 
project  and  the  wisdom  of  tearing  down  a  lot 
of  buildings  on  the  city's  hope  that  develop- 
ers would  rtish  in  overnight  and  redevelop 
the  area  with  new  apartment  and  office 
buildings. 

"We  thought  that  If  we  could  get  permU- 
sion  to  look  Into  Erievlew,  we  might  come 
up  with  an  Interesting  story — one  that  woiUd 
shake  up  HHFA. 

"We  got  authorization  to  check  Into  the 
project  'as  we  saw  fit.'    We  did. 

"I  may  have  been  a  little  prejudiced 
against  Erieview  even  before  we  started  but 
we  wanted  to  find  out  if  the  HHFA  was 
spending  slum  clearance  money  as  Congress 
Intended. 

"There  were  some  40  other  similar  projects 
pending.  Erieview  was  one  of  the  flrst  down- 
town renewal  projects  In  the  country.  We 
wanted  to  make  HHFA  think  twice  before 
it  again  approved  a  project  too  big  to 
handle." 

DKMOLmON   APPROVB) 

Beeman  said  his  investigation  proved  that 
the  HHFA  and  the  URA  did  approve  the 
demolition  of  standard  buUdings  in  Erieview. 
Then  he  admitted  that  standard  buUdings.  in 
some  instances,  must  be  razed  to  conform  to 
an  overall  renewal  plan. 

"We  are  not  shooting  at  Erievlew  as  such, 
but  we  did  want  to  shake  up  the  HHFA  into 
being  more  critical  of  similar  proposals  and 
to  e^ve  them  more  careful  attention,"  said 
Beeman. 

Asked  for  his  personal  opinion  of  the  Erie- 
view  program,  Beeman  commented:  "If  I 
were  a  downtown  property  owner  I  would 
consider  it  a  bad  thing.  Personally,  I  would 
have  broken  the  project  into  smaller  proj- 
ects like  the  Oalbreath  proposal  and  de- 
veloped the  area  over  a  much  longer  period 
of  time." 

Asked  if  he  thought  Erieview  should  be 
stopped  now  and  the  program  abandoned. 
Beeman  said: 

"The  die  is  cast.  I  think  the  first  phase 
of  Erievlew  should  go  forward. 

"There  are  enough  prospective  Investors 
now  to  give  the  project  a  good  start.  The 
wisdom  of  the  whole  thing  will  depend  upon 
getting  new  occupancies  for  the  new  build- 
ings Instead  of  stripping  older  buildings  of 
their  occupants. 

"As  for  the  second  stage  of  Erievlew — that 
calling  for  residential  development — I  think 
It  should  be  given  another  look." 

Beeman  retired  after  20  years  as  a  Fed- 
eral auditor.  From  1936  to  1943.  he  was 
the  State  director  of  finance  for  the  WPA 
in  Nebraska. 

He  lives  with  his  wife.  Hughlna.  at  190 
MeadowhiU  Lane.  Moreland  HUls. 

(Prom  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press.  Sept.  24, 

1963] 

The  Dick  Wcax  Loaoxd 

In  the  General  Accounting  Office  report 
which  critlzed  Erievlew  in  a  report  to  Con- 
gress, the  big  downtown  renewal  program 
never  had  a  chance. 

That  became  evident  when  Marlon  R.  Bee- 
man. who  wrote  the  report,  admitted  that  he 
was  "somewhat  prejudiced"  against  Erievlew 
before  he  investigated  it. 

In  fact,  said  Beeman,  "the  boys  in  the  of- 
fice and  myself  thought  Erieview  was  too 
big,  doubted  It  could  attract  developers, 
listened  to  real  estate  men  and  questioned 
its  size — all  before  an  Investigation  was 
made. 

Beeman  also  admits  his  office  was  out  to 
write  a  report  that  would  "shake  up"  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  a  miuky 
bit  of  interbureau  warfare  which  Just  hap- 
pened to  be  fought  over  Erievlew. 

Small  wonder  the  OAO  report  was  critical. 

A  finance  man  all  his  life,  with  the  WPA 
and  as  a  Federal  auditor,  Beeman  has  no 
backg  ound  In  city  planning  or  In  urban  re- 


newal.   His  competence  In  those  areas  Is  un- 
clear. 

At  any  rate,  he  now  thinks  this  phase  of 
Erieview  should  keep  going  forward.  Well, 
that's  Just  what  It's  doing.  Mr.  Beeman. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ADDITIONAL 
TIME  DURING  MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson]  be  permitted  to  proceed  for 
an  additional  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  THE 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  It 
is  anticipated  that  later  in  the  day  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  Humphrey]  will  offer  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  3369)  an  amendment  which  would 
extend  the  life  of  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  for  another  year.  Already 
the  Commission  has  been  allowed  to  ex- 
ist 4  years  more  than  was  intended  origi- 
nally by  the  Congress  and  I  think  it  is 
time  to  let  it  die. 

When  the  Senate  first  considered  the 
establishment  of  the  Commission  as  part 
of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1957.  I  pre- 
dicted that  It  would  be  political  in  na- 
ture and  disruptive  in  its  effect;  that 
its  hearings  and  reports  could  be  ma- 
nipulated with  an  eye  to  winning  mi- 
nority blocks  of  votes  in  pivotal  States, 
and  that  it  would  lead  only  to  harass- 
ment of  the  States  in  their  efforts  to  ad- 
minister their  internal  affairs. 

I  have  seen  nothing  in  the  past  6 
years  to  cause  me  to  change  those  views ; 
indeed  I  am  more  convinced  with  each 
passing  year  that  the  Commission  does 
not,  and  cannot,  serve  a  usefvil  pur- 
pose, and  that  each  extension  we  approve 
is  a  waste  of  money  and  a  disservice  to 
the  people  of  the  Nation. 

I  have  not  seen  the  report  which  I 
understand  the  Commission  issued  to- 
day. We  were  informed  that  it  would  not 
be  released  until  noon.  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  read  it.  But  I  under- 
stand that  the  report  is  in  line  with  other 
reports  which  I  intend  briefly  to  discuss 
today.  There  is  nothing  in  that  report 
which  would  cause  me  to  change  my  po- 
sition that  the  Commission  should  not 
be  continued. 

The  bias  of  the  Commission  was  called 
to  our  attention  by  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Commission,  former  Gov. 
John  S.  Battle,  of  Virginia,  who  said  the 
Commission's  1959  report  "is  not  an  im- 
partial factual  statement,  such  as  I  be- 
lieve to  have  been  the  intent  of  Congress, 
but,  rather.  In  large  part,  an  argument 
In  advocacy  of  preconceived  ideas  in  the 
field  of  race  relations." 

When  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
was  originally  established,  it  was  claimed 
It  would  be  a  factfinding  body  which 
would  do  a  temporary  job,  investigating 
charges  of  violations  of  civil  rights  and 
assembling  Impartially  weighed  evidence 
which  would  be  useful  when  proposals 
for  future  legislation  In  this  field  were 
considered. 


But  the  Commission  has  been  neither 
temporary,  impartial,  nor  factual.  Its 
life  was  extended  in  1959  for  2  more 
years  and  a  former  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  John  C.  Sat- 
terfield,  was  appointed  as  a  member.  He 
has  charged  that  the  Commission's  1961 
report  represented  a  deliberate  decep- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

In  a  speech  earlier  this  year  at  Rutgers 
University,  Mr.  Satterfield  said  the 
Commission's  report  for  1961  "is  startling 
to  the  casual  reader,  alarming  to  the 
careful  student,  and  frightening  to  those 
of  us  who  believe  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  system  of  government  created  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

He  concluded  his  analysis  of  the  1961 
report  by  saying : 

Although  the  1961  report  of  the  U.8.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  contains  37  contro- 
versial recommendations,  it  raises  one  para- 
mo\int  Issue  to  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  must  be  alerted  and  which 
they  must  face  squarely  and  courageously. 
The  Federal  Government  expends  directly 
$90  bUllon  per  year  through  its  budget;  It 
supervises  and  controls  private  and  semi- 
public  financial  Institutions  with  assets  of 
$890  blUion  (see  p.  66  of  the  report) 
through  70  grant-in-aid  programs;  It  dic- 
tates the  use  of  approximately  one-fourth 
of  the  taxes  collected  and  expended  by  all 
of  the  States.  As  of  November  20,  1962,  the 
first  major  step  was  taken  to  pervert  this 
vast  financial  power  to  political  purposes 
through  Executive  Order  11,063. 

He  also  said: 

The  burning  Issue  in  the  field  of  civil  rights 
today,  is  whether  the  American  people  wlU 
permit  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  pervert  to  political  pvirposes 
this  vast  power  in  the  Federal  financing  of 
homes,  schools,  corporations,  and  Individuals' 
businesses  (and  eventually  the  subsidizing 
of  persons  by  social  security,  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  veterans'  and  |}ension 
benefits)  to  bring  about  the  political  and 
sociological  ends  desired  by  the  political  par- 
ties then  In  power.  Reasonable  b\isiness  con- 
ditions placed  upon  financing  related  to  the 
purposes  thereof  are  proper  and  necessary. 
Once  the  people  of  the  United  States  permit 
the  executive  head  of  the  political  party 
then  In  power  to  pervert  and  misuse  this 
financial  power  for  political  purposes,  all 
those  things  which  go  to  make  up  what  we 
still  fondly  call  our  free  enterprise  system 
will  become  subject  to  despotic  action  of 
Federal  personnel. 

After  careful  consideration  and  a  fuU  study 
of  all  six  voliunes  of  the  1961  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  report,  I  charge  that  this 
report  was  prepared  and  distributed  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  deliberately  deceiving  them  by  using  the 
pretense  of  an  objective  study  to  present 
only  those  facts  favorable  to  the  desires  of 
the  poUtical  party  and  the  pressure  groups 
supporting  this  program.  It  was  planned  to 
conceal  from  the  people  of  the  United  States 
aU  facts  which  do  not  support  the  political 
positions  thviB  espoused. 

This  past  spring  the  Commission  con- 
tinued to  advocate  the  use  of  financial 
blackmail  by  recommending  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  withhold 
all  Federal  funds  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi until  that  sovereign  State  com- 
plied with  the  political  and  racial  views 
of  the  Commission. 

At  the  time,  the  President  responded, 
quite  properly,  that  he  did  not  have  the 
legal  authority  to  withhold  such  funds 
and  doubted  whether  it  would  be  wise 
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for  the  Congress  to  grlve  him  that  power, 
I  regret  to  say  that  the  President  no^ 
wants  the  Congress  to  give  him  tha, 

arbitrary  power. 

The  Commission's  recommendation* 
were  based  on  charges  which,  If  truei 
could  have  been  prosecuted  under  exlst4 
ing  Federal  laws,  according  to  the  Com-* 
mission's  own  admission.  But  the  Com* 
mission  took  the  astounding  positioit 
that  the  President  would  be  justified  la 
doing  an  unconstitutional  thing  to  en* 
force  what  the  Commission  claimed  t4 
be  a  constitutional  right. 

I  cannot  see  any  valid  reason  to  con-* 
tlnue  such  an  agency  any  longer  than 
is  required  for  it  to  file  its  final  report 
and  wind  up  Its  affairs.  The  Commis* 
sion  Is  sche<'uled  to  expire  tonight  ani 
then  It  wUl  have  60  days  to  conclude  1 
bxisiness.     That  should  be  sufiBcient 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  metht 
ods  and  purposes  of  the  Commission  do 
not  Justify  its  continuation.  It  has  donQ 
more  harm  than  good,  its  recommenda* 
tions  have  been  inflammatory  and  un« 
sound,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  tha 
temporary  Federal  agencies  we  could 
very  well  terminate  here  and  now. 

Should  this  Congress  vote  to  continue 
this  unnecessary  Federal  agency  It  will 
be  the  prelude  to  an  effort  to  confer  upon 
it  the  powers  covered  In  title  V  of  the 
President's  omnibus  civil  rights  bill  an4 
to  increase  the  quid  pro  quo  of  its  patri-» 
otic  and  unselfish  efforts  by  $25  per  day. 
Section  104 (a)  of  that  title  reads  as  fol-j 
lows :  ! 

Tiia  Conunlssion  shall — 

1.  InvMtlgat«  allega tions  In  writing  unde< 
oatb  or  affirmation  that  certain  citizens  of 
tha  United  States  are  being  deprived  of  theU 
right  to  vote  and  have  that  vote  counted  bjt 
reason  of  their  color,  race,  religion,  or  na-* 
tlonal  origin;  which  writing,  under  oath  ot 
afflrmatlon,  shall  set  forth  the  facts  upon 
which  such  belief  or  beliefs  are  based; 

2.  Study  and  collect  information  concem" 
ing  legal  developments  constituting  a  denial 
of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  xmder  thq 
Constitution: 

3.  Appraise  the  laws  and  policies  of  thd 
Federal  Government  with  respect  to  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  tmder  the  Constltu-* 
tlon;  and 

4.  Serve  as  a  national  clearlnghoxxse  for  in- 
formation, and  provide  advice  and  technical 
assistance  to  Government  agencies,  commu- 
nities. Indxistrles,  organizations,  or  individ- 
uals In  respect  to  equal  protection  of  tha 
laws.  Including  but  not  limited  to  the  fleldfl 
of  voting,  education,  housing,  employment, 
the  use  of  public  facilities,  transportation, 
and  the  administration  of  J\istlce. 

The  section  also  provides  that  the 
Commission  may  concentrate  the  per- 
formance of  its  duties  on  those  specified 
in  either  of  the  paragraphs  above  and 
provides  for  interim  reports  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress,  and  a  final 
and  comprehensive  report  of  its  activ- 
ities, findings,  and  recommendations. 

Section  505(a)  of  the  title  provides 
that  section  105(a)  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  (42  UJS.C.  1975(d)  :  71  Stat. 
63C)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  In  the 
last  sentence  thereof  "150  per  diem"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$75  per  diem." 

Section  506  provides  that  section  105 
(g)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  (42 


VS.C.  1975(g) :  71  Stat.  636)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

(g)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  or  the  U.S.  court  of  any  ter- 
ritory or  possession,  or  the  District  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  Dtrtrlct  of  Colum- 
bia, within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the  in- 
quiry is  carried  on  or  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  which  said  person  gvUlty  of  contumacy 
or  refusal  to  obey  Is  found  or  resides  or  Is 
domiciled  or  transacts  business,  or  has  ap- 
pointed an  agent  for  receipt  of  service  of 
process,  upon  application  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  shall  have  juris- 
diction to  Issue  to  such  person  an  order  re- 
quiring such  person  to  appear  before  the 
Commission  or  a  subcommittee  thereof, 
there  to  produce  evidence  If  so  ordered,  or 
there  to  give  testimony  touching  the  niatter 
under  Investigation;  and  any  fallTire  to  obey 
such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by 
said  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

Section  507  adds  a  new  subsection  to 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  at  the  end  to 
read  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Commission  shall  have  the  power 
to  make  euch  rules  and  regulations  as  It 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  act. 

Leaders  of  the  NAACP  have  boastfully 
declared  that  If  the  conservative  Sena- 
tors block  the  passage  of  the  President's 
omnibus  civil  rights  bill,  they  will  or- 
ganize another  march  on  Washington 
and  It  will  not  stop  short  of  the  Senate 
C^hamber  and  the  Senate  offices.  Sena- 
tors who  yield  to  such  a  threat  may  well 
remember  what  happened  to  the  democ- 
racy of  Rome  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

In  his  monumental  work  "The  Decline 
and  Pall  of  the  Roman  Empire."  the 
British  historian.  Gibbon,  said  that  the 
end  of  democracy  in  Rome  was  marked 
by  the  action  of  Caesar  when,  to  pass 
tlirough  the  Senate  a  so-called  land  bill 
that  would  distribute  the  public  lands 
to  the  poor,  whose  vote  Caesar  was  seek- 
ing, he  told  the  Senate  that  he  would  in- 
vite a  mob  into  the  Forum  to  beat  up 
recalcitrant  Senators  If  they  did  not  pass 
his  bill. 

That  Incident  is  referred  to  on  page 
206  of  the  outstanding  biography  of 
Caesar  entitled  "Life  of  Caesar"  by  the 
Italian  historian  Ougllelmo  Ferrero: 

Caesar  was  patient  for  some  time,  while 
Calentis,  who  was  Praetor,  and  Publlus  Va- 
tlnlus.  an  obac\u«  political  adventurer  who 
was  Tribune,  proposed  reforms  In  the  law 
regulating  the  courts.  At  length,  seeing  that 
neither  Crassus  nor  himself  would  be  suc- 
cessfiil  in  securing  that  the  bill  should  be 
discussed  by  the  Senate.  Caesar  declared  that 
he  would  simply  have  It  proposed  to  the 
electors.  This  caused  a  great  sensation. 
With  the  assistance  of  Csto  and  the  Con- 
servatives, Blbulus  entered  into  a  violent 
campaign  of  obstruction  on  religious  grounds 
to  prevent  the  meeting  of  the  people.  Cae- 
sar's patience  broke  down,  and  he  began  to 
work  upon  the  feelings  of  his  supporters. 
Finally,  after  doing  all  he  could  to  win 
Bibtilus  to  his  side,  he  played  his  trimip  card. 
He  appealed  openly  to  Crassus  and  Pompey 
for  their  help.  Crassus  and  Pompey  came 
down  to  the  Forum  and  declared  that  the 
factious  obstruction  of  the  Conservatives 
must  l>e  broken  down  by  force  If  persuasion 
proved  insufficient.  On  this  the  Bill  was 
approved  amidst  a  scene  of  tumultuous  ex- 


citement. A  clause  added  at  the  last  mo- 
ment forced  the  Senators  to  swear  that  they 
would  faithfully  observe  It. 

As  President  Kennedy  said  on  a  his- 
toric occasion,  "Let  us  never  negotiate 
out  of  fear." 


FREDERICK  HALE.  OP  MAINE 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  It  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  Inform  the  Senate  of 
the  death  of  one  of  its  former  Members, 
Frederick  Hale,  of  Maine.  Senator  Hale 
was  one  of  my  best  friends.  He  gave  me 
counsel  and  support  that  was  invaluable. 
But  more  important  was  his  friendship, 
his  understanding,  and  his  words  of 
kindness  to  me  at  difHcult  times. 

Only  five  of  the  present  Members 
were  in  the  Senate  while  Senator  Hale 
was  a  Member.  No  Republican  in  to- 
day's membership  served  with  Senator 
Hale.  He  became  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate 10  years  prior  to  the  time  that  the 
most  senior  Member  of  the  Senate  today 
first  took  his  oath  of  ofDce  as  a  Senator. 

Senator  Hale's  service  in  the  Senate 
included  chairmariship  of  the  most  Im- 
portant committee  of  the  Senate,  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  as  well  as 
the  Naval  Affairs  Committee.  This  was 
of  very  special  interest  to  me  because  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives I  served  on  the  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  that  body  smd  now  .serve  on 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. I  like  to  think  that  at  least  in  some 
small  degree  I  followed  In  his  footsteps 
and  emulated  him. 

He  was  one  of  Maine's  most  illus- 
trious sons,  bringing  great  honor  to  the 
State  that  he  represented  in  the  Senate. 
As  a  report  in  yesterday's  Washington 
Sunday  Star  states,  he  said: 

The  people  are  not  Interested  In  promises. 
What  they  want  is  accomplishment, 

I  think  that  I  must  have  had  this  in 
mind  subconsciously  when  I  first  ran  for 
the  Senate  on  the  campaign  theme  of 
"Don't  Trade  a  Record  for  a  Promise." 

At  a  later  date,  I  shall  speak  at  greater 
length  about  Senator  Frederick  Hale. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  at  this  point  articles 
of  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  Sep- 
tember 29,  1963.  and  the  Washington 
Sunday  Post  of  the  same  date  with  re- 
spect to  him: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

FBXDxaicK  HAI.Z  Dns:  Vktekan  Maikx 
Bkkatok 

Former  Senator  Frederick  Hale,  of  Maine, 
88,  who  resigned  from  the  Senate  in  1941 
because  he  no  longer  felt  In  tune  with  the 
politics  and  legislation  of  the  day,  died  yes- 
terday at  his  home  at  Portland.  Maine. 

During  his  four  consecutive  terms  in  the 
Senate,  the  Republican  was  an  uncompro- 
mising personality  who  fought  the  New  Deal 
but  supported  President  Roosevelt's  foreign 
policy. 

Senator  Hale  was  known  for  his  opposition 
to  vote  deals  and  for  his  refusal  to  offer 
exorbitant  promises  to  his  constituents  at 
election  time. 
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"The  people  are  not  interested  In  prom- 
ises,"  he  said.  "What  they  want  is  accom- 
plishment." 

LIVSD    IN    MANSION 

Erect  and  mUitary  In  bearing.  Senator  Hale 
was  one  of  the  city's  most  eligible  bachelors. 
He  lived  here  In  a  16th  Street  mansion. 

Born  in  Detroit.  whUe  his  mother  was 
visiting  her  parents,  he  was  the  son  of  Eugene 
Hale,  who  represented  Maine  in  the  TJB.  Sen- 
ate ^rom  1881  to  1911,  a  record  for  continuous 
service  at  the  time. 

Frederick  Hale's  paternal  grandfather, 
Zacharlah  Chandler,  was  also  a  Senator. 
Senator  Chandler  represented  Michigan  from 
1868  to  1875  and  was  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior in  President  Grant's  Cabinet. 

Senator  Hale  developed  an  extensive  and 
lucrative  law  practice  In  Portland,  but  was 
drawn  Into  politics  and  was  first  elected 
Senator  in  1916. 

In  February  1919,  while  the  Versailles 
peace  conference  was  In  session,  he  made  a 
noted  speech  calling  for  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  all  American  troops  from  Eu- 
rope lest  the  United  States  l)ecome  further 
Involved  In  old  worli  problems. 

He  had  supported  the  war  policy  of  the 
Wilson  administration  but.  fearing  further 
entanglements,  he  voted  for  the  Lodge  res- 
ervations to  American  membership  In  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Between  the  wsa«,  he  advocated  a  big  Navy 
and  supported  President  Roosevelt's  naval 
expansion. 

He  was  so  opposed  to  the  practices  of  trad- 
ing votes  that  he  refused  to  vote  for  a  proj- 
ect in  northern  Florida  In  1936  and  thus 
lost  southern  Democratic  votes  for  a  tidal 
power  project  of  vital  interest  to  his  own 
State. 

RANKrNG    BXPTTBLICAN 

By  virtue  of  his  long  tenure,  he  became 
ranking  Republican  In  the  Senate,  as  hie 
father  also  had  been. 

But.  he  said,  "24  years  in  the  Senate  is 
long  enough.  It  will  be  better  If  some 
younger  man  takes  my  place." 

An  outdoorsman.  he  continued  In  excellent 
health.  In  his  seventies,  he  played  golf  al- 
most dally  in  the  summer  In  Portland,  and 
In  the  winter  turned  to  Florida  courses. 

He  emerged  from  retirement  In  1943  to 
lead  a  successful  Portland  Red  Cross  drive 
In  World  War  n. 

A  first  cousin.  Robert  Hale  of  Portland, 
carried  on  the  family  tradition  of  service  on 
Capitol  Hill  by  repr^enting  Maine  for  eight 
terms  in  the  House.  -'  He  lost  a  reelection  bid 
In  1958.  but  continues  to  live  here.  A  niece, 
Mrs.  Rowland  Chase,  also  resides  here. 
There  are  no  close  survivors. 

Funeral  services  have  been  planned  for  2 
p.m.  Tuesday  at  the  State  Street  Chapel  in 
Portland. 

Ex-Senatob  Hals  or  MAiifx  Dead  at  88 

Portland,  Mauck,  September  28. — Former 
Republicsm  Senator  from  Maine,  Frederick 
Hale,  who  served  four  consecutive  terms  be- 
fore his  retirement  In  1941,  died  today  at  his 
home  after  a  long  Ulness.    He  was  88. 

Mr.  Hale,  who  was  first  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate In  1916,  was  the  ranking  Republican 
Member  at  the  time  of  his  retirement.  His 
24  years  of  service  also  closed  out  a  family 
dynasty  In  the  Senate  dating  back  to  1858. 

Mr.  Hale's  father.  Eugene,  served  30  years — 
a  record  at  that  time — from  1881  to  1911.  His 
maternal  grandfather,  Zacharlan  Chandler, 
was  Senator  from  Michigan  from  1858  to 
1875. 

During  his  years  at  the  Capitol,  Senator 
Hale  was  a  "big  Navy"  advocate  and  worked 
during  the  years  of  peace  to  build  a  XJB. 
Navy  second  to  none. 

He  supported  much  of  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt's  foreign  policy,  in  addition  to 


the  administration's  naval  program,  but  on 
domestic  Issues  he  differed  sharply  with  the 
Democratic  Chief  Executive. 

Hale  was  born  In  E>etroit,  October  7.  1874. 
He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  and  attended 
Coliunbia  University  Law  School. 

He  practiced  law  in  Portland  for  several 
years  and  in  1905  was  elected  to  the  Maine 
Legislature.  He  returned  to  the  law  after  one 
term  but  kept  up  Interest  in  party  affairs  and 
was  Republican  national  committeeman 
from  Maine  from  1912  to  1918. 

A  first  cousin  of  Mr.  Hale's,  Robert  Hale  of 
Portland  continued  the  family  tradition  on 
Capitol  Hill  by  representing  Maine  for  eight 
consecutive  terms  in  the  House  before  losing 
a  reelection  bid  In  1958. 

Frederick  Hale  was  a  bachelor.  Surviving 
relatives,  In  addition  to  Robert  Hale,  who  now 
lives  in  Washington,  D.C.,  include  another 
cousin,  Mrs.  Phillip  Clifford  of  Portland,  and 
a  niece,  Mrs.  Howland  Chase,  of  Washington, 
DC. 


POINT-BY -POINT  DEFENSE  OF 
PROXMIRE  DAIRY  BIUj 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Robert  J.  Williams,  of  the  Wisconsin 
Dairies  Cooperative,  has  written  me  a 
strong,  detailed  criticism  of  my  dairy  bill, 

S.  1915. 

Since  the  Senate  is  expected  to  con- 
sider the  bill  within  the  next  few  days, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  letter, 
together  with  a  pohit-by-point  answer 
of  each  of  Mr.  Williams'  criticisms,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  reply  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Wisconsin  Daikies  Cooperativ*, 
Union  Center,  WU.,  August  30. 1963. 
Hon.  William  Peoxmim, 
Senate  Office  Buildinff. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBA*  SiNATOB  Paoxumx:  It  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  that  the  Proxmlre 
class  I  base  bill  (S.  1915)  wUl  be  considered 
in  the  Senate  September  3  or  4. 

Although  purported  to  be  desirable  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  fluid  milk  Interests 
operating  under  Federal  marketing  orders.  It 
actually  Is  not  in  the  long-term  best  Interests 
of  the  dairy  industry  as  a  whole;  nor  the 
consuming  public.  This  conclusion  stems 
from  the  following  facts. 

1.  The  new  subparagraph  (H)  of  the  bill 
says  "Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,".  This  essentially  means 
"In  spite  of"  or  "an  obstacle  to  the  Imple- 
mentation of  paragraph  8C  (5)  (A)  through 
(Q)(H)  win  overriile  In  determining  how 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  wUl  be  administered  and  legally 
Interpreted. 

2.  In  effect  (A)  through  (O)  would  be 
non-effective  whenever  a  conflict  arose  in 
Interpretation  or  administration  of  subpara- 
graph (H).  ThU  means  that  8c(6)(0) 
which  provides:  "No  marketing  agreement  or 
order  applicable  to  milk,  and  Its  products  in 
any  marketing  area  shall  prohibit  or  In  any 
manner  limit.  In  the  case  of  the  products  of 
milk,  the  marketing  in  that  area  of  any 
milk  or  product  thereof  in  any  production 
area  of  the  United  Stotes."  wlU  no  longer 
limit  \f\e  Secretary's  powers  to  prevent  him 
from  estebllshing  "trade  barriers."  (See  pp. 
16-21  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  "Le- 
high Valley  Cooperative  Farmers,  Inc.,  et  al.. 
Petitioners  v.  United  States  et  al.  dated 
June  4,  1962.  The  above  section  and  the 
subsequent  interpretation  thereof  was  largely 
the  basis  for  eliminating  the  down  alloca- 
tion and  compensatory  payment  provisions 


which  were  Interpreted  as  restrictions  to  the 
free  flow  of  milk  and  milk  products. 

3.  Therefore  bUl  S.  1916  would  legalize  re- 
strictions via  the  class  I  base  plan. 

4.  Such  restriction  to  the  movement  of 
milk  would  have  the  following  results: 

(a)  It  would  prevent  the  free  flow  of  milk 
between  production  and  consvimptlon  areas. 
It  would  prevent  producers  located  In  the 
various  regions  of  the  United  States  from 
competing  for  higher  priced  fluid  markets 
on  a  free  and  equitable  basis. 

(b)  It  would  allow  class  I  prices  to  rise 
to  exorbitant  levels  in  high  cost  of  pro- 
duction areas  at  the  expense  of  consumers 
In  these  areas.  In  no  case  shoxild  the  class 
I  price  in  Federal  orders  differ  more  than 
the  cost  of  transporting  milk  from  alterna- 
tive soiut:es. 

(c)  It  would  provide  a  legal  basis  for  al- 
lowing inequitable  treatment  of  producers 
under  a  Federal  order  system  which  Is 
national  In  scope. 

(d)  It  would  Insulate  fluid  producers 
located  In  high  cost  of  production  areas 
from  the  competition  of  more  efficient  areas 
of  production.  In  short  It  would  legalize 
an  economic  trade  barrier  of  the  most  fla- 
grant type. 

5.  Furthermore  In  spite  of  all  the  wrong 
It  could  do.  the  bill  would  be  relatively  in- 
effective In  accomplishing  its  primary  ob- 
jective; namely,  that  of  cutting  milk  pro- 
duction In  Federal  order  markets.  There  are 
no  areas  where  the  variable  costs  of  pro- 
ducing milk  are  higher  than  the  lowest  class 
price.  To  put  It  another  way:  producers 
will  not  cut  back  production  unlers  the 
marginal  costs  of  production  exceeds  the 
lowest  class  price.  In  either  of  the  above 
cases  the  producer  would  continue  to  pro- 
duce mUk  as  long  as  the  lowest  class  price 
was  sufUclently  high  to  help  pay  for  his  fixed 
cost  of  production  such  as  machinery,  equip- 
ment, buildings,  Interert  on  Investment,  etc. 
Any  such  bill,  to  cut  production  In  Federal 
order  markets,  would  have  to  Incorporate  an 
excess  price,  far  below  the  level  of  price  of 
the  lowest  class  use. 

6.  Page  2,  lines  6  and  7  Includes  within  the 
base  "reserves  of  milk  as  may  be  found 
essential  thereto."  Many  markets  are  on  a 
3-  or  4-day  bottling  schedule. 

This  means  that  as  the  bottling  week 
shortens  the  necessary  reserves  In  the  mar- 
ket could  be  interpreted  to  mean  as  high  as 
50  percent  above  fluid  milk  reqvilrements. 
With  the  technological  advancements  In 
transportation  the  Interpretation  of  neces- 
sary reserves  should  include  supplies  avail- 
able from  alternative  sources.  The  bill  as 
written  would  not  only  protect  the  producers 
within  each  Federal  order  from  outside  com- 
petition, but  would  allow  for  protected  In- 
creases In  production  far  above  the  level 
of  production  presently  In  most  orders. 

7.  Page  3,  line  11,  states  that  bases  are 
transferable.  This  particular  provision 
would  res\ilt  In  values  l>elng  attached  to 
bases  with  their  subsequent  sale  to  the 
highest  bidders,  or  producers  under  orders 
which  can  do  the  beet  Job  of  gaging  the 
highest  class  I  prices  from  their  consumers. 

In  siunmary  the  bill  entitled  S.  1915  would 
reverse  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  disad- 
vantage the  consiuner  and  in  the  long  run 
the  dairy  producers  Including  those  pro- 
ducers the  bill  was  designed  to  help. 

Your  thoughtful  consideration  and  opposi- 
tion to  thU  bill  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

ROBKKT   J.    WnXIAICS, 

Public  RelatiOTis  and 
Procurement  Director. 

PS.  This  letter  Is  In  behalf  of  Wisconsin 
Dairies  Cooperative  which  Is  the  second 
largest  In  Wisconsin  and  Dairy  Maid  Prod- 
ucU.  Bau  Claire,  which  Is  a  federation  of 
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cooperatives  wtth  a  total  farmer  membership 
or  31,000. 

Hi.  Robxst  J.  WnxiAKS, 

PubHc  Relations  and  Procurement  Director, 

Wisconsin  Dairies  Cooperative, 

Union  Center.  Wis. 

Dkas  Ml.  WnxiAics:  This  Is  with  further 
reference  to  yotir  mimeographed  letter  of 
August  30  In  which  you  commented  on  the 
provisions  of  S.  1915.  Tour  comments  are, 
of  course,  sincerely  appreciated,  but  lead  me 
to  believe  that  you  may  not  have  a  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  bill  or  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  legal  effect  of  the  Introduc- 
tory clause  of  proposed  new  paragraph  (H) 
reading  "Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  tills  section." 

Toxu"  letter  appears  to  be  concerned  that 
S.  1915  would  In  some  way  not  explained 
authorise  barriers  to  the  Intermarket  move- 
ment of  milk  and  that  the  clause  above  re- 
ferred to  would  have  the  effect  of  repealing 
or  rendering  Ineffective  for  other  purposes 
paragraph  8c(5)  (O)  of  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
ket Agreement  Act  of  1937.  Paragraph  (O) 
relate*  to  prohibitions  or  limitations  on  the 
Intermarket  movement  of  milk  and  dairy 
products.  This.  It  Is  argued,  would  set  aside 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  In  the  Lehigh 
case  (370  U^S.  78).  result  In  Isolation  of 
markets,  and  produce  a  list  of  Ills  attrlbtrt- 
able  to  the  linaglned  Isolation  of  markets. 

S.  1957.  as  you  know,  relates  only  to  the 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
their  own  milk  among  the  dairy  farmers  sup- 
plying a  Federal  milk  marketing  order.  It 
does  not  preserve  for  local  producers  any 
share  of  the  market  nor  restrict  In  any  way 
the  Intermarket  movement  of  milk  or  dairy 
products. 

The  entry  of  outside  milk  into  a  market 
wotild  remain  as  it  is  under  the  present  law. 
Thus  the  i)ercentage  of  the  market  supplied 
by  local  producer  milk  would  vary  with  mar- 
ket conditions  and  other  factors  Jtist  as  It 
does  now.  6.  1915  would  apply  only  to  the 
distribution  of  whatever  part  of  the  market 
sales  la  any  ptu^cular  month  came  from 
milk  supplied  by  producers  under  the  order. 
These  proceeds  would  be  distributed  In 
such  a  way  that  the  classified  pricing  sys- 
tem and  the  blending  of  returns  In  effect 
would  be  carried  to  the  Individual  farmer. 
In  general,  the  farmer  would  receive  a  higher 
return  for  milk  In  his  allotment  of  the 
Class  I  sales  and  the  lower  retxim  for  any 
additional  milk  marketed.  A  combination 
of  these  price  ret\ims  would  represent  his 
gross  return  for  milk  marketed.  If  the 
farmer  decreased  marketing,  the  decreased 
volume  would  come  out  of  the  lower  priced 
milk.  If  he  Increased  marketing,  the  In- 
crease would  return  only  the  lower  price. 

This  provides  an  Incentive  to  decrease 
marketing  and  a  deterrent  to  Increased 
marketing  which  does  not  exist  In  the  pres- 
ent distribution  method.  What  the  bill 
would  do  Is  to  enable  Individual  farmers  to 
adjust  their  marketings  more  nearly  to  the 
market  without  having  their  efforts  offset 
by  the  action  of  other  farmers. 

To  this  extent,  the  bill  Is  In  the  Interest 
of  manufoctxzrlng  milk  producers,  because  it 
would  tend  to  reduce  the  production  of  man- 
ufacturing milk  by  fluid  milk  producers  In 
the  Federal  order  markets. 

No  claim  Is,  or  ever  has  been  made  that 
8.  1915  would  greatly  reduce  milk  market- 
ings or  solve  the  problem  of  surpliis  milk. 
But  It  will  provide  some  Incentive  to  Indi- 
vidual farmers  to  adjust  their  own  market- 
ings, and  it  Is  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
which  can  be  taken  now  without  adversely 
affecting  any  area  or  group. 

That  the  Mil  would  not  restrict  the  free 
movement  of  milk  is  further  Indicated  by 
the  many  safeguards  which  It  prorldes  for 
new  producers  who  may  want  to  enter  a 
market  where  provisions  under  the  bill  may 
tie  In  effect.    Actually,  the  bill  leans  over 


backward  to  preserve  the  free  movement  of 
milk  and  producers  between  markets.  These 
provisions  were  written,  as  you  are  well 
aware,  because  of  my  concern  that  manu- 
facturing milk  producers  be  fully  protected. 
Turning  now  to  the  introductory  clause  of 
proposed  new  paragraph  (H),  this  would  do 
jtist  exactly  what  It  says  and  no  more.  It 
would  permit  the  new  distribution  method 
described  above  to  be  used  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  section  8c.  This  Is 
merely  a  general  exception  used  to  avoid 
listing  specific  exceptions  as  some  earlier 
drafts  did.  An  exception  Is  necessary  be- 
cause the  method  of  distribution  authorized 
by  paragraph  (H)  Is  somewhat  different  than 
the  distribution  provisions  of  8c (6)  (B)  and 
there  are  other  minor  modifications  such  as 
the  appeal  procedxire. 

Actually  this  exception  does  not  affect 
paragraph  8c(5)  (O)  at  all,  because  new  para- 
graph (H)  does  not  contain  any  prohibitions 
or  limitations  on  the  intermarket  movement 
of  milk.  As  the  committee  report  points 
out,  S.  1915  "•  •  •  deals  only  with  appor- 
tionment of  proceeds  among  producers"  (p. 
1)  and  '"The  committee  wanted  to  be  sure 
that  the  allotment  provisions  would  not  be  a 
barrier  to  the  movement  of  milk  from  any 
part  of  the  country  Into  the  order  market" 
(p.  8). 

Furthermore,  the  bill  spells  out  the  way  In 
which  producers  from  other  areas  can  enter 
a  market  where  the  base  plan  Is  In  effect. 
This,  of  course.  Is  not  done  under  the  present 
law  and  would  be.  it  seems,  quite  an  ad- 
vanced step  for  those  who  believe  they  are 
producing  milk  for  manufactured  milk  pur- 
poses but  who  actually  would  like  to  deliver 
milk  to  federally  regulated  markets. 

As  to  the  argument  that  the  exception 
would  repeal  paragraph  8c (5)  (G)  or  render 
It  Ineffective  for  other  pvupoees  such  as  pre- 
venting trade  barriers,  this  Is  merely  a  legal 
misconception  which  Is  entirely  without 
foundation.  There  Is  nothing  whatever  In 
the  bill  which  would  Justify  such  an  erro- 
neous legal  conclusion. 

Apparently,  you  made  no  effort  to  check 
the  conclusions  In  your  letter  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  or  with  the  general 
counsel's  office  of  the  Department.  The  De- 
partment will  administer  paragraph  (H)  If 
It  Is  enacted,  and  a  check  there  would  have 
revealed  that  the  statements  and  conclusions 
In  the  letter  are  without  foundation. 

Paragraph  No.  6  of  the  letter  argues 
that  allocation  of  Class  I  sales  plus  a  reserve 
would  allow  for  protected  Increases  In  pro- 
duction. There  Is  no  protection  for  local 
production  In  S.  1915  either  In  reserves  or 
otherwise. 

Paragraph   No.   7  expressed   concern   over 

transfer     of     bases.       Adequate    safegiiards 

are  provided  In  the  bill  and  transfers  would 

I  be  permitted  on  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 

i  public,   existing  producers,   and   prospective 

new  producers. 

Other  paragraphs  of  the  letter  are  based 
on  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  8.  1915 
would  restrict  Intermarket  movement  of  miiir 
which,  of  course,  It  would  not. 

To  summarize.  8.  1915  would  clarify  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
use  this  type  of  a  base  plan  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  proceeds  oX  the  sale  of  producer 
I  milk. 

The  committee  report  states,  page  2, 
I  "While  the  committee  feels  that  this  (the 
present  law)  clearly  authorizes  apportion- 
ment of  the  proceeds  for  the  milk  on  the 
basis  of  marketings  during  a  representative 
period,  the  Department  of  Agrlciilture  has 
questioned  Its  authority  to  apply  this  ad- 
justment factor  except  for  the  limited  pvu-- 
poee  of  eliminating  violent  seasonal  fluct\ia- 
tlons.  This  bill  Is  designed  to  remove  such 
qiiesticMi  and  specify  one  manner  In  which 
such  authority  may  be  exercised." 

One  of  the  things  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size In  connection  with  this  bill  Is  the  great 


effort  that  has  been  made  by  me,  the  Na- 
tional Milk  Producers  Federation,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  be  sure  that 
the  Dairymen's  Class  I  Base  Plan  would  not 
operate  unfairly  as  to  any  group  of  dairy- 
men or  any  production  area. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  help  In  any  way, 
please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely. 

WlUJAM  Peoxmiox, 
United  States  Senate. 


MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  CITES  THE 
WARREN  COURT'S  lOTH  ANNIVER- 
SARY 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  yesterday  carried  a 
remarkable  editorial  praising  the  anni- 
versary of  10  years  of  the  so-called  War- 
ren court,  the  court  presided  over  by 
Earl  Warren  as  Chief  Justice,  who  has 
had  a  most  notable  and  impressive 
record. 

Too  few  Americans  realize  the  great 
contribution  the  Warren  court  has 
made,  as  the  Milwaukee  Journal  r>olnts 
out,  to  the  real  business  of  this  coun- 
try— the  achievement  of  greater  freedom 
for  all  our  citizens. 

This  is  such  a  remcu-kable  editorial 
that  I  hope  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  have  occasion  to  peruse  It.  Chief 
Justice  Warren  has  been  the  butt  of  a 
great  deal  of  grossly  unfair  and  unin- 
formed criticism.  He  has  become  con- 
troversial. But  this  decent,  unusually 
wise  man  deserves  praise.  I  am  glad  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  hsis  given  his  court 
and  Chief  Justice  Warren  personal 
recognition.  The  Chief  Justice  is  a  re- 
markably wholesome  American. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DXCAOE  or  THI  Waksxn   Cottrt 

Ten  years  ago  tomorrow.  In  perhaps  the 
happiest  Inspiration  of  his  Presidency, 
Dwlght  Elsenhower  appointed  Earl  Warren 
Chief  JusUce  of  the  United  States.  As  "the 
Warren  court"  now  enters  Its  second  decade, 
Court  historians  are  already  according  him 
future  rank  as  "one  of  the  great  Chief  Jus- 
tices." 

Certain  It  Is,  at  any  rate,  that  the  Court 
with  his  vote  and  his  leadership  has  more 
profoundly  Influenced  and  shaped  the  course 
of  Individual  hiunan  affairs  than  In  any 
equal  period  of  time  before.  It  has  been  the 
great  liberal  Court  not  In  any  political  sense 
but  In  the  word  root  sense  that  "liber" 
means  free. 

Much  or  most  of  the  record  might  have 
been  written  under  another  than  Earl  War- 
ren, to  be  sure.  The  Coiirt  In  this  period 
just  happened  to  be  hit  by  an  accumiilatlon 
of  problems  of  human  liberty — which  Is  the 
great  business  of  America — that  other 
branches  of  Government  had  been  creating 
or  sweeping  \mder  the  rug.  But  Warren  is 
the  man  It  happened  to.  and  the  record 
came  out  shining. 

Warren's  accession  came  Just  as  the  Court 
was  being  forced  out  of  lU  historic  role  as 
a  brake  on  the  other  branches  and  having 
to  take  the  lead,  not  by  its  choice  but  by 
their  default.  In  the  renewal  of  freedom. 
The  times  impelled  It  to  t>ecome  "the  most 
Important  force  for  social  change  in  the 
United  States  today." 

The  first  and  greatest  theme  of  the  War- 
ren court  has   been,  of  course,  that  racial 
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segregation  In  public  schools,  and  wherever 
else  cases  have  come  up.  Is  not  constitu- 
tional equality.  The  right  to  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  Uws  is  at  least  attaining  Its  full- 
est meaning. 

Under  the  equal  protection  clause  also, 
the  Warren  court  has  made  the  right  to 
fair  representation  In  State  legislatures  en- 
forceable. This  writes  completely  new  con- 
stitutional history.  Uniquely,  It  comes  to 
the  aid  not  of  minority  or  Individual  rights 
but  of  majority  rights. 

"ITie  Court  has  earnestly  tried  twice,  with 
great  difficulty,  to  teach  that  the  first 
amendment  has  to  mean  at  least  that  Ocv- 
emment  shall  not  prescribe  religious  prac- 
tices, and  that  thl's  meaning  is  in  the  interest 
not  only  of  persons  with  conflicting  faiths 
or  no  faiths,  but  of  religion  Itself. 

The  Coiu-t  has  done  much  to  restore  the 
neglected  right  of  accused  persons  to  have 
counsel.  It  has  put  new  strength  In  the 
guarantee  against  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures.  It  has  enlarged  the  access  to  Fed- 
eral habeas  corpus  against  State  and  local 
injustioe.     It  has  upheld  the  right  to  travel. 

It  has  bulwarked  the  heart  of  due  process. 
A  convicted  person,  for  Instance,  may  not 
lose  the  right  of  appaal  for  lack  of  funds.  A 
suspect  may  not  be  protractedly  grilled  by 
police  before  arraignment.  A  conviction 
win  not  stand  If  Government  documents  per- 
tinent to  the  defense  are  withheld.  Prose- 
cution for  Communist  activity  Is  no  less 
bound  by  strict  requirements  of  proof  than 
any  other  criminal  action. 

The  Ooxu-t  has  disciplined  Congress  In  the 
exoeeses  and  abuses  of  its  Investigative  func- 
tion. There  must  be,  for  Instance,  a  legis- 
lative purpose,  not  mere  exposure  of  persons 
for  exposure's  sake.  A  contempt  penalty  will 
not  stand  for  refusal  to  answer  a  committee 
that  was  violating  Its  own  rules.  A  dvll 
servant  Is  no  less  entitled  to  correct  firing 
procedure  because  a  rampaging  Senator 
wants  his  scalp. 

In  all  this,  and  more,  the  Court  has  been 
focusing  its  concern  not  on  abstractions 
and  generalities  but  on  people.  As  the  Con- 
stitution basically  was  meant  to  stand  be- 
tween the  people  and  their  Government,  so 
this  Court  has  stood,  "against  the  assaults  of 
oppyortunlsm,  the  expediency  of  the  passing 
hour,  the  erosion  of  sm-ill  encroachments." 

Even  If  It  was  coincidence.  It  was  under 
Chief  Justice  Warren  that  the  Court  did 
enter  a  dlstlnce  new  era.  His  name  and  mark 
ore  upon  Its  noble  work  of  making  America 
fkractloe  what  It  preaches,  making  freedom 
mean  what  It  says. 


shipping  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union.    I 
think  they  should  be  commended  for  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
•was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
CARcnj;.  WON'T  Share  im  Sovht  Grain  Dial 

Minneapolis,  September  29. — Carglll.  Inc., 
grain  processors  and  shippers,  said  today  It 
has  notified  American  grain  Interests  con- 
ducting talks  with  the  Ruflsians  In  Ottawa 
that  Carglll  does  not  wish  to  be  Involved 
In  the  proposed  arrangements. 

E.  E.  Kelm,  president  of  Carglll.  was  re- 
ferring to  talks  reported  earlier  this  week 
between  American  traders  and  the  Russians 
as  a  followup  to  Canada's  $600  million  wheat 
deal  with  the  Soviets. 


WE  SELIj  RUSSIA  THE  ROPE  TO 
HANQ  US 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  s 
cartoon  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  was  most  appropriate.  It  Is  a  draw- 
ing of  an  executiVe  at  a  telephone.  Be- 
hind him  is  a  sign.  "Wheat  Producers. 
Inc."  The  executive  is  making  a  tele- 
phone call,  and  the  words  in  the  cartoon 
show  that  he  is  saying.  "Wait  a  minute — 
did  you  say  those  atheistic  warmongers 
are  willing  to  pay  cash?  ' 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  most  eloquent 
commentary  on  our  weakness  and  blind- 
ness in  preparing  to  provide  assistance 
to  the  Soviet  Union  in  its  serious  eco- 
nomic need,  a  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union  when  they  constitute  the  greatest 
threat  to  our  freedom. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
short  article  by  the  Associated  Press 
showing  that  Carglll,  Inc.,  probably  the 
Nation's  largest  grain  processors  and 
shippers,  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 


CAPITAL  TIMES  HIGHLIGHTS 
HANDOUT  IN  TAX  CUT 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  tax  cut  biH,  H.R.  8363. 
would   make   a  number   of   Uberalizing 
changes  in  the  investment  credit. 

First,  the  bill  provides  that  in  the  case 
of  utilities  companies  eligible  for  the  7- 
peroent  credit — usually  transportation 
companies — regulatory  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  especially  the  ICC, 
could  not  force  the  companies  to  reflect 
the  reductions  in  taxes  over  the  invest- 
ment credit  as  a  reduction  in  cost  for 
ratemaking  purposes. 

The  second  featore  of  this  provision 
is  that  the  same  restriction  would  also 
apply  to  regulatory  agencies,  especially 
tiie  FPC  and  FCC.  ia  the  case  of  Btiilty 
companies  eligible  for  a  3-percent  invest- 
ment credit;  that  is,  coMmunications  and 
electric  power  companies. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  extreme  pro- 
posals in  the  bfll.  Taxes  have  always 
been  viewed  as  an  element  of  cost  In 
computing  uUlity  rates.  Thus,  any  re- 
duction in  taxes  ^oidd  be  viewed  as  a 
reduction  in  ooet. 

One  alleged  advanta^  of  the  invest- 
ment credit  is  that  the  reduction  in  taxes 
can  be  passed  on  to  constmiers  generally 
and  therefore  increase  aggregate  de- 
mand for  products.  This  is  being  pre- 
cluded by  section  202  of  the  bill. 

Another  alleged  change  of  the  Invest- 
ment credit  is  that  it  provides  additional 
funds  for  Investment.  However,  since 
utilities  by  deflnltion  are  operating  at 
optimum  levels  tit  capacity,  additional 
retained  earnings  are  least  likely  to  re- 
sult in  increased  investment  in  the  case 
of  utilities. 

Senators  should  also  note  that  section 
202  of  the  bill  also  liberalizes  the  invest- 
ment credit  in  two  other  ways. 

First,  the  investment  credit  was  some- 
what crippled  last  year  by  the  so-called 
Long  amendment,  which  reQuired  the 
depreciation  base  to  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  investment  credit.  This 
Long  amendment  would  be  repealed  by 
section  202,  and  it  is  my  uiMlerstanding 
that  Senator  Russell  Long  is  going 
along  with  this. 

The  investment  credit  is  also  expanded 
by  the  bill  to  apply  to  escalators  and 
elevators.  This  is  just  one  more  example 
of  how  a  new  loophole  gradually  gets 
broadened  in  the  tax  law. 


Mr.  President,  the  Capital  Times  of 
Madison  is  perhaps  the  only  paper  in 
the  Nation  that  has  called  attention  to 
this  giveaway.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  reporting  the  "tax 
bill  sleeper"  and  the  editorial  comment- 
ing on  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Capital  Times,  Sept.  23,  1963) 
Utiuties  To  Get  Big  WrxDrAix — Tax  Bill 
"Sleeper"  Oostlt  to  OoKscicERa 
The  tax  bill  coming  up  in  the  House  this 
week  contains  a  sleef>er  provision  that  will 
oast  gas,  electricity,  and  phone  users  about 
$287  million  next  year. 

This  Information  comes  from  the  Electric 
Consumers  Information  Committee,  a  con- 
sxmier -protection  group  that  has  stubbornly 
fought  the  Nation's  big  private  utUtty  inter- 
ests. 

The  provision,  originally  Introduced  as  an 
Independent  bUL,  but  now  buried  within  the 
entire  tax  package,  pretends  to  be  a  simple 
modification  of  lost  year's  InvesUaent  credit 
law.  the  BCIC  points  out. 

It  would  prevent  regulatory  agencies  from 
recognising  the  tax  savings  obtained  by  the 
investment  credits  when  the  agencies  calcu- 
late utility  profits  and  subsequent  consumer 
rates. 

Boiled  down,  this  means  that  consvuners 
will  pay  rotes  based  on  "phantom  taxes"  that 
exaggerate  the  actual  cost  of  providing  the 
service. 

The  Investment  credit  law  enacted  In  196S 
kicks  back  tax  savings  of  from  3  to  7  percent 
of  new  capital  investments  made  by  privately 
owned  utilities  and  other  Industries. 

Since  private  power  utilities  will  Invest  an 
estimated  $3.5  biUion  In  new  planU  and 
equipment  t^<«  year,  their  tax  loads  will  be 
reduced  by  $106  mUllon — which  wont  be 
passed  on  to  consumers. 

Since  local  gas  utilities  will  Invest  an  esti- 
mated $880  mimon.  theyll  save  about  $26.4 
million,  which  won't  be  pcMsed  on  to  con- 
sumers. 

Gas  pipeline  utilities  wUl  invest  $&40  mU- 
tion,  and  wUl  save  $68.5  milUon.  which  won't 
be  passed  on  to  the  local  utilities  they  serve. 
or  to  tte  eventual  customers. 

Telephone  utilities  will  invest  $3  billion, 
and  save  $90  million,  which  won't  be  passed 
cm  to  consumers. 

The  total  $287  million  In  savings  that  the 
pabllc  will  be  paying  for.  The  utilities  can 
nae  the  money  for  otiier  puipoaes.  Dividends, 
for  Instance. 

In  justifying  the  hiU.  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  argued  that  the  purpose 
of  tbe  Investment  credit  law  was  to  encourage 
tnvestznents. 

The  ECIC  refutes  this  by  challenging  the 
XMBd  for  incentive  by  utihties  dedicated  to 
serve  the  public.  U  more  facilities  are 
needed,  the  companies  are  duty  bound  to  ex- 
pand to  meet  the  need,  the  BCTC  says. 

As  BepresentaUve  Al  TTllscak.  of  Oregon. 
said  lost  year,  "In  rtew  of  the  fact  that  utiU- 
tles  are  regxilated  monopolies  with  guaran- 
teed rates  of  return  and  with  a  utiUty  respon- 
sibility to  provide  all  the  investment  needed 
to  meet  demand.  I  can  see  absolutely  no  rea- 
son for  offering  them  a  tax  Incentive  to  do 
what  they  are  required  to  do  ansrway." 

The  provisions  enabling  the  privately 
owned  utilities  to  avoid  sharing  their  tax 
windfalls  with  consumers  ore  contained  In 
section  a02(e)  of  the  new  tax  blU. 

Originally,  the  proposed  legislation  came 
OS  a  separate  bill,  HJl.  Till.  At  that  time, 
numerous  requests  were  made  to  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  hold  bearings  on 
the  biU.  but  none  were  ever  held. 

According  to  the  ECIC.  tbe  Federal  Power 
Commission  gave  its  views  on  the  hill  to  the 
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Ways  and  ICeans  Committee,  but  the  report 
waa  never  made  public. 

Another  regulatory  agency,  the  Federal! 
Communications  CoznmlMlon,  voted  3  to  2 
In  favor  of  a  "flow  through"  policy — the  pass- 
ing on  of  the  tax  savlngB  to  the  consumer 
public. 

But.  apparently  bowing  to  pressure,  the 
FCC  later  announced  it  was  suspending  thati 
decision. 

The  SCIC  has  urged  the  public  to  contact 
Its  representatives,  urging  them  to  vote  for 
deletion  of  section  202 (e). 

[Prom  the  Capital  Times,  Sept.  33,  1963] 

CoNSTTMxas  To  Pat  roa  Hugb  Tax  WnforAix, 

roE  Utiutixs  I 

On  page  31  in  today's  Issue  of  the  Capital 
Times  will  be  fovind  a  story  giving  the  de- 
tails of  one  of  the  most  brazen  pieces  of 
special  Interest  legislation  that  has  been  In- 
troduced In  Congress  In  recent  years. 

According  to  the  EHectrlc  Con8\imer8  Infor- 
matlon  Committee,  the  tax  bill  that  Is  com- 
ing up  m  Congress  this  week  contains  a 
"sleeper"  provision  that  would  cost  custom- 
ers of  private  utilities  about  $287  million 
next  year.  • 

The  method  by  which  this  would  be  done 
is  a  complicated  one.  So  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  determine  there  has  been  no 
dlsciisslon  whatever  of  this  provision  of  the 
tax  bill  In  the  reams  of  copy  which  the  wire 
services  have  been  sending  out  from 
Washington.  i 

Were  It  not  for  the  Electric  Consumers 
Information  Committee,  a  watchdog  of  the 
public  Interest  In  Washington,  the  whole 
thing  would  have  been  kept  quiet  and  the 
bill  passed  without  any  opposition. 

Briefly,  what  the  provision  would  do  would 
be  to  make  consximers  of  gas,  electricity,  and 
telephone  pay  rates  based  on  "phantom 
taxes"  that  exaggerate  the  actual  cost  to  the 
utilities  of  providing  the  service. 

Under  a  bill  passed  in  1962.  the  private 
utilities  are  receiving  kickbacks  in  tax  sav- 
ings of  from  3  to  6  percent  of  their 
new  capital  investments.  The  tax  bill  now 
in  Congress  would  prohibit  governmental 
regulatory  agencies  from  recognizing  this  tax 
savings  In  calculating  permissible  utility 
profits  and  rates  to  the  consumers. 

As  a  result,  the  utilities  will  save  •287 
million  in  taxes  that  the  public  will  be  pay- 
ing for.  The  uUlitles  will  be  able  to  use  the 
money  for  any  purpose  they  desire,  including 
the  payment  of  dividends. 

The  ECIC  says  that  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  gave  its  views  on  this  provision 
of  the  tax  bill  to  a  committee  of  Congress, 
but  that  this  testimony  was  never  made 
public. 

Why  has  this  testimony  been  kept  secret? 
The  public  has  a  right  to  know  what  the  top 
regulatory  agency  thinks  of  a  blU  «ffeeting 
tens  of  millions  of  consimaers  of  utility 
service. 

Congress  should  knock  this  special  interest 
featxire  out  of  the  tax  bill. 

Mr.  ORUENING  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  SBIATHERS.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  be  authorized  to  pro-   ] 
ceed  for  an  additional  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  i 


MUST  THE  ALLIANCE  FOR  PROG- 
RESS BE  LOST? — A  PROGRAM  OF 
DECISIVE  ACTION  TO  SAVE  IT 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  2.  1962 — almost  13  months  ago — 
I  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
a  reexamination  of  the  U.S.  program  of 
military  assistance  to  Latin  America  was 
long  overdue. 


I  demonstrated  clearly  at  that  time 
that." 

None  of  the  goals  of  the  program  has 
been  achieved — not  hemisphere  defense: 
not  standardization  (of  weapons);  not  mod- 
ernization; not  a  reduction  In  forces;  not 
even  that  much  to  be  desired  byproduct, 
indoctrination  of  the  military  In  their  role  in 
a  modem  democracy. 

The  recent  tragic  and  disgraceful 
events  in  the  Dominican  Republic  under- 
score the  words  I  uttered  over  a  year 
ago. 

We  must  recall  that  it  had  been  our 
hope  to  help  the  Dominican  Republic 
become  the  showplace  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  With  our  help,  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  charter  of  the 
Alliance,  the  Dominican  Republic  would 
be  enabled  to  achieve  economic  and 
social  development  in  the  framework  of 
freedom  and  democracy. 

That  was  our  hope.  That  was  our 
goal.    And  a  great  goal  it  was. 

Our  dream  and  the  dreams  of  the 
Dominican  F>eoples  were  rudely  shattered 
when  the  military  machine — largely 
holdovers  from  the  bloody  and  corrupt 
Trujillo  dictatorship — aided  by  the  po- 
lice, trained  with  U.S.  AID  funds,  ousted 
the  administration  of  Dr.  Juan  Bosch, 
President  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  free  world.  Dr. 
Bosch  was  more  than  the  President  of 
the  Dominican  Republic.  After  31  years 
of  corruption  and  dictatorship  at  its 
worst.  Dr.  Bosch  took  office  a  short  time 
ago  as  the  first  President  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  He  was  elected  with  full 
freedom  of  election  in  accordance  with 
the  new  constitution  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  after  an  election  cam- 
paign that  was  a  model  of  democratic 
performance. 

This  was  the  administration  that  just 
had  to  succeed. 

And,  under  the  direction  of  President 
Bosch,  the  country  was  on  the  move — 
economically,  politically,  and  socially.  It 
may  be  true  that  the  country  was  not 
moving  ahead  as  fast  as  some  would  have 
liked.  But  at  least  President  Bosch 
turned  out  to  be  an  honest,  dedicated 
person  devoted  to  his  coimtry's  best  in- 
terests and  determined  to  bring  about 
economic  and  social  progress  in  his  coun- 
try. 

Some  say  of  him  that  he  is  a  poor  ad- 
ministrator; that  he  has  not  learned  the 
administrator's  art  of  delegating  author- 
ity. Fortunately,  Mr.  President,  that  is 
not  a  fatal  defect  In  any  head  of  state  in 
any  country.  Some  of  the  great  Presi- 
dents of  our  own  country  have  had  an 
inability  to  delegate  authority.  And  in 
the  Dominican  Republic',  after  31  years 
of  corruption  and  atrophying  dictator- 
ship, there  can  be  understanding  of  the 
reluctance  of  the  first  constitutionally 
elected  President  to  keep  matters  within 
his  own  ken  during  the  political  days  of 
his  administration.  Besides  this  Is 
wholly  irrelevant:  The  principle  of  not 
condoning  the  military  overthrowing  of 
a  legally  constituted  government  is  at 
stake. 

Others  say  of  him  that  he  Is  penuri- 
ous; that  he  balanced  his  country's 
budget;  that  he  paid  off  his  Indebtedness 
to  the  World  Bank  ahead  of  time;  that 
he  reduced  his  private  indebtednesses. 


I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is 
exactly  the  tsrpe  of  administrator  which 
this  coimtry  would  hope  to  have  In  a 
nation  destined  to  be  a  showcase  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

But  Dr.  Bosch's  efforts  have  been  in- 
terrupted. He  has  been  ousted  by  a  mili- 
tary coup. 

The  charge  is  made  by  the  gangsters 
who  overthrew  him  that  Dr.  Bosch  was 
"soft  on  communism."  This  Is  invari- 
ably the  pretense  of  every  would-be  dic- 
tator, crook,  or  scoundrel  who  seeks  U.S. 
support,  recognition,  and  U.S.  financial 
aid.  Unfortunately,  we  have  in  the  past 
been  seduced  by  such  allegations. 

The  fact  remains,  Mr.  President,  that 
Dr.  Bosch  was  the  constitutionally  elect- 
ed President  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
The  military  opportunists  who  ousted 
him  acted  entirely  outside  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Dominican  Republic.  They 
acted  to  further  their  own  politlctd  am- 
bitions. 

They  must  not  be  permitted  to  reap 
the  advantages  of  their  ill-considered 
actions.  This  is  the  point  at  which  the 
United  States  must  draw  the  line.  Here 
we  must  stand  firm  if  there  Is  to  be  any 
hope  at  all  for  the  future  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  The  US.  Coordinator  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  Mr.  Teodoro 
Moscoso,  has  called  the  overthrow  of  Dr. 
Bosch  "a  setback  for  democracy."  It  Is 
that,  and  more. 

Unfortunately,  in  my  opinion,  It  Is  a 
direct  result  of  the  past  policies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  talked  strongly,  but  carried 
a  little  stick. 

We  have  not  matched  our  deeds  to  our 
words. 

Need  I  remind  you.  Mr.  President,  of 
our  vacillations  in  Peru,  In  Ecuador,  In 
Argentina,  in  Brazil? 

In  Peru,  after  the  military  had  set 
aside  the  election,  the  returns  of  which 
had  not  been  counted,  and  Installed  Its 
junta,  the  United  States  withdrew  recog- 
nition and  withheld  financial  aid  under 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program,  a  few 
days  later  reversed  its  correct  stand,  thus 
exhibiting  Its  lack  of  consistency  and 
firm  purpose  and  giving  encouragement 
to  such  military  coups  in  the  future. 

Each  time  we  have  said :  "Your  actions 
are  at  variance  with  the  objectives  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  Change ;  reform ; 
mend  your  ways;  or  there  will  be  no  m-^re 
foreign  aid." 

Yet  each  time  we  have  settled  for  the 
porridge  of  empty  promises. 

Each  time  we  have  retreated  and  ulti- 
mately endorsed  the  new.  Illegal  status 
quo. 

Each  time  we  have  ultimately  agreed 
to  condone  behavior  at  variance  with 
the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the 
principles  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
I  hope  that  in  the  case  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic  this  time  we  will  not 
weaken. 

I  commend  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  forthright  stand  he  has 
taken  with  respect  to  the  usurpers  of 
power  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  The 
pseudomllltary  junta  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  which  has  ruthlessly  sought  to 
deal  a  body  blow  to  democratic  principles 
should   not  be   permitted   to   reap  the 
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slightest  advantage  from  Its  perfidious 
conduct.  It  has  acted  against  the  best 
interests  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
its  peoples. 

By  withdrawing  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion and  halting  foreign  economic  as- 
sistance, this  administration  has  acted 
fairly,  intelligently,  and  justly.  What  it 
has  done  is  for  the  best  interests  of  all 
the  Dominican  people. 

I  urge  my  administration  to  hold  firm. 

I  urge  my  administration  to  withhold 
diplomatic  recognition  of  the  new.  ille- 
gitimate regime  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, and  to  withhold  all  further 
foreign  economic  aid  until  Dr.  Bosch 
has  been  brought  back  and  duly  in- 
stalled as  the  legitimate  head  of  state. 

We  can  insist  upon  nothing  less,  be- 
cause if  we  do  not  insist  upon  the  return 
to  constitutional  government  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  then  we  will  be  en- 
dangering other  civilian  governments 
not  only  in  Latin  America  but  in  the  rest 
of  the  world  as  well.  We  will  be  in  effect 
Inciting  similar  military  revolts  in  Ven- 
ezuela. Colombia,  and  other  Latin  Amer- 
.  lean  nations  which  are  trying  to 
establish  democratic  regimes.  We  will 
be  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munists who  will  rejoice  at  the  installa- 
tion of  totalitarianism. 

We  must  insist  upon  adherence  to  the 
principle  that  the  military  is  subject  to 
civilian  control.  We  can  settle  for 
nothing  less  than  the  reinstallation  of 
President  Bosch.  Otherwise,  we  wUl  be 
in  a  position  of  encouraging  military 
leaders  in  other  countries  to  overthrow 
duly  constituted  governments  because, 
regardless  of  what  transpires,  they  will 
reap  the  immediate  fruits  of  their  revolt 
against  civilian  authorities. 

An  excellent  editorial  In  the  Wasiilng- 
ton  Post  for  Thursday.  September  26, 
1963.  summed  up  the  situation  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  when  It  stated : 

In  the  circimistances.  there  was  absolute- 
ly no  warrant  for  a  mlUtary  uprising.  There 
is  nothing  wrong  with  the  Dominican  Re- 
pubUc  that  bayonets  can  be  expected  to 
cure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire editorial  and  the  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  which  appeared 
yesterday  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks.  I  likewise  ask  un&ni- 
mous  consent  that  editorials  on  this 
subject  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
September  29,  1908;  from  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  for  September  27,  1963;  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  September  29, 
1963;  from  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une of  September  26, 1963;  and  from  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  of  September  26, 
1963 ;  and  news  articles  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  the  New  York  Times  be 
printed  in  the  Recokd  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
excellent  Post  editorial,  from  which  I 
quoted  and  will  be  inserted  in  full  fol- 
lowing my  remarks,  was  headed  "Death 
of  a  Democracy."  But,  Mr.  President, 
there  need  be  no  de«th.  Tt»ere  must  be 
no  death  of  democracy  In  the  Dominican 
Republic.    The  proposal  that  I  make  wfll 


restore  It  to  life.  If  we  do  not  take  the 
necessary  and  obvious  steps  to  restore  It 
to  life  we  will  share  In  the  guilt  for  its 
death.  Has  this  great  Republic  of  ours 
lost  an  its  power?  Is  It  prepared  to  sac- 
rifice its  repute  and  its  prestige  at  the 
behest  of  a  little  group  of  sordid  gang- 
sters— the  survivors  of  the  dastardly 
Trujilk)  regime?    I  hope  and  pray  not. 

Over  the  weekend  I  was  interviewed 
on  this  situation  by  the  able  importer 
for  the  Washington  Post,  Dan  Kurz- 
man.  I  outlined  my  proposal  to  him.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  story  he 
wrote  concerning  that  interview  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

ExRiBrr   1 

JProm  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  26,  1963) 

Death   or   a   Democract 

The  light  of  liberty  has  been  snuffed  out 
in  the  Dominican  BepubUc  by  mUltary  con- 
spirators who,  like  the  Bourbons,  seem  to 
have  learned  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing. 
After  three  decades  of  tryranny,  Juan  Bosch 
was  overwhelmingly  elected  president  last 
year.  There  have  been  criticisms  of  Mr. 
Bosch,  but  let  It  be  noted  that  few  com- 
plained that  the  president  was  dictatorial. 
Quite  the  contrary;  the  prevaUlng  lament 
was  that  lifr.  Bosch  was  too  democratic,  that 
he  allowed  his  opponents,  particularly  at 
the  extrenke  left,  too  much  liberty. 

His  government  was  plagued  by  lack  of  ex- 
perience and  the  country's  economic  condi- 
tions have  recently  worsened.  All  this  posed 
a  problem  for  Dominican  democracy:  It  did 
not  pose  a  crisis.  In  the  circumstances,  there 
was  absolutely  no  warrant  lor  a  mUltary  up- 
rising. There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  the 
Dominican  Republic  that  bayonets  can  be 
expected  to  cure. 

■me  United  States  is  wholly  jristlfied  to 
8\ispendlng  both  diplomatic  relations  and 
foreign  aid.  The  pm-pose  of  Alliance  for 
Progress  aid  Is  to  nmture  a  fragile  experi- 
ment in  democracy,  not  to  encourage  a  leap 
backwards  Into  the  dark.  The  harm  done 
by  the  coup  is  Incalculable  since  it  comes 
after  months  of  painful  yet  peaceful  transi- 
tion from  the  Trujillo  era.  The  aim  of  U.S. 
policy,  in  concert  with  other  Latin  American 
countries,  will  surely  be  to  bring  about  a 
swift  return  to  constitutional  government. 

The  coup  highlights  again  the  strange  al- 
liance between  Castro  and  the  rlghtwlng 
military.  Both  wish  democracy  to  tall,  and 
both  flourish  when  either  can  point  to  the 
other  BB  the  sole  altematlre.  Opinion  in 
this  oonntry  is  not  prepared  to  accept  this 
false  logic.  There  can  be  only  unreserved 
condemnation  of  a  coop  that  heartens  Ha- 
vana and  creates  an  ominoris  precedent. 


tried  to  move  too  fast  in  transforming  a 
rigidly  autocratic  social  and  economic  struc- 
ture, based  on  a  business,  landowning,  and 
military  elite,  into  a  popular  and  democratic 
regime. 

President  Boacfa  was  an  amateur  fighting 
professlcoials.  He  was  capricious  and  unstable 
in  some  of  his  acts  and  tried  to  do  too  much 
himself.  He  failed  to  create  a  power  struc- 
ture first,  and  to  build  up  popular  support 
BO  that  he  covUd  take  strong  measures  of 
social  and  economic  reform.  He  made  pow- 
erful enemies  and  he  seemed  to  be  losing, 
in  recent  months,  the  once  enthtislastic  sup- 
port of  the  United  States.  These  were  the 
mistakes  of  Inexperience,  compounded  by 
misfortunes. 

The  coup  d'etat  is  a  severe  blow  to  de- 
mocracy in  Latin  America  and  a  frightening 
development  for  the  democratic  Caribbean 
powers.  Nat\u-ally,  Castrolte  Cuba  will  re- 
joice, because  a  military  dictatorship  is  a 
much  easier  target  than  a  democracy.  Gua- 
temala (which  also  recently  had  a  military 
coup  that  overthrew  an  elected  President) 
and  Nicaragua  will  likewise  be  happy  to  find 
a  new  recruit  for  military  rule.  Inside  the 
Dominican  Republic  there  wlU  be  a  polarl- 
eatlon  of  poUtical  forces. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  will  be  the  No.  1 
victim  outside  of  t^e  Dominican  BepubUc. 
The  Alliance  is  based  on  democratic  princi- 
ples and  had  set  out  to  make  the  Dominican 
Republic  a  shining  example  of  how  to  help 
a  one-time  dictatorship  turn  into  a  thriving 
democracy.  Washington,  having  accepted 
the  military  coups  in  Guatemala,  Bcuadar, 
Peru  (after  Initial  protests)  and  Argentina, 
is  In  a  weak  situation. 

A  meeting  for  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  should  be 
called  swiftly  so  that  aU  the  democratic 
forces  in  the  hemisphere  can  be  rallied  to 
condemn  this  new  threat  to  freedom  In  Latin 
America. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  26,  1963] 
Thx  Coup  in  Santo  Dominoo 

Ttoe  overthrow  of  President  Juan  Bosch  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  still  another 
Latin  American  rlghtwlng  military  coup  la 
an  utterly  deplorable  event.  Whatever  Ui. 
Bosch's  faults  and  weaknesses,  he  had  been 
freely  and  fairly  elected.  His  inauguration 
In  February  wms  a  dawn  of  hope  and  free- 
dom after  more  than  three  decades  of  bestial 
tyranny.  Freedom  has  now  been  thrown 
away,  as  If  it  were  a  paltry  gift. 

The  ostensible  reasons  for  the  coup  have 
a  stale  sound — the  usual  accusations  of  pro- 
communism,  socialism,  and  mismanagement. 
Juan  Bosch  waa  a  left-of-oenter  Intellectual 
in  line  with  the  democratic  left  represented 
by  such  leaders  as  President  Betancourt 
of  Teneznela  and  Gov.  Mufioz  Marin  of 
Puerto  Rico.  He  made  bad  mistakes.  Some 
of  his   chosen   aids   were   very  leftist.     He 


(Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  Sept.  27,  1863] 
JoLTiNo  Defeat  ros  US.  Hopes 

This  country's  Latin  American  diplomacy 
suffered  a  disappointing  setback  in  the  coup 
which  ousted  Juan  Bosch  from  the  Domini- 
can Republic's  Presidency. 

Bosch  headed  the  first  legally  elected  gov- 
ernment which  the  Dominican  Republic  had 
lived  under  in  33  years.  It  was  the  third 
government  to  reign  there  since  the  tyranni- 
cal OeneraUssimo  "noijillo's  80-year  regime 
was  overthrown  with  his  assassination  28 
months  ago. 

The  deposed  Bosch  was  described  as  an 
antl-Communlst  leftist.  However,  he  was  a 
leftist  chiefly  by  the  standards  of  a  Uttle 
land  long  accustomed  to  oligarch  rule,  one 
in  which  a  few  rich  (including  Trujillo) 
kept  getting  richer  and  the  mass  of  poor  got 
clubbed  or  shot  if  they  resented  abuse. 

To  provide  a  decent  government  and  an 
economy  bearing  some  hope  for  the  ordinary 
man,  it  was  Inescapable  that  Bosch  would 
have  to  nutke  life  much  less  comfortable  for 
beneficiaries  of  the  bad  old  order. 

Though  a  man  of  rich  Intellect.  Bosch  ap- 
parently was  lacking  as  a  bxiUder  of  the 
political  strength  necessary  to  give  security 
to  his  administration.  The  so-called  right- 
ists— which  in  Latin  American  terminology 
means  antidemocratic,  entrenched  reaction- 
aries— removed  him  with  brisk  efficiency. 

So  for  the  moment,  at  least,  the  Domini- 
can Republic  has  one  of  those  regimes  under 
which  economic  and  social  advance  Is  con- 
sidered Insufferable  radicalism — and  which 
works  for  the  defeat  of  everything  the  United 
States  seeks  to  accomplish  with  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

The  immediate  reaction  In  Washington 
was  to  suspend  diplomatic  relations.  Mean- 
while our  hopes  have  taken  a  licking  (they 
have  received  similar  lickings  in  Guatemala, 
Elcuador,  and  Peru)  and  the  people  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  may  very  well  1»e  back 
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wbere  they  ctarted  the  day  Trujlllo  was  done 
in. 

(From  the  Washington  Poet.  Sept.  29,  1963] 

CUSIS  IN  THK  CaKIBBEAN 

In  the  harsh  afterlight  of  the  mllltary{ 
coup  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  Dnltedi 
States  ts  faced  with  a  double  problem.  Thej 
first  is  a  problem  of  principle,  and  it  canj 
be  easily  resolved.  The  overthrow  of  Presl-i 
dent  Juan  Bosch  was  a  monstrous  wrong,, 
lacking  even  the  tatter  of  Jurtiflcatlon  that 
existed  in  Guatemala,  Ecuador,  and  Argen- 
tina, other  countries  where  the  military 
ejected  elected  governments. 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  this  country 
should  refuse  diplomatic  recognition  of  the 
self-styled  "rlghtest"  Junta  that  has  seized 
power  by  force  of  arms.  In  terms  of  prin- 
ciple, the  decision  as  to  continuing  economic 
aid  is  also  clear.  Aid  should  be  denied, 
since  the  basic  premise  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  Is  to  combine  economic  develop- 
ment, social  reform,  and  constitutional 
methods. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  Junta  may  sur- 
Tlve  and  the  problem  of  a  realistic  accom- 
modation to  events  would  then  arise.  Some| 
will  say — Indeed,  the  argimient  ts  already' 
being  advanced — that  unpleasant  as  It  mayi 
be.  the  Dominican  people  are  somehow  notl 
ready  for  democracy  and  that  as  a  lesser 
evil  the  United  States  should  accept  the! 
military  rulers  on  the  grounds  that  this  wlll^ 
arsure  stable  government  and  an  antl-Com-! 
munist  ally  in  the  fight  against  Castroism. i 

The  purported  realism  of  this  course  de-i 
serves  examination.  Acceptance  of  the  les-i 
ser-evll  philosophy  would  be  taken  as  a{ 
green  light  for  military  conspiracies  In 
neighboring  countries.  Venezuela,  already 
precarious.  Is  a  leading  candidate  for  ai 
coup-^and  If  Venezuela  should  fall  Colom- 
bia would  be  subjected  to  Intense  Internal^ 
pressiire  and  might  well  follow  suit. 

In  Central  America,  three  democratic  re-j 
publics— Costa  Rica,  Hondiu*as  and  El  Sal-; 
vador — are  already  in  Jitters  about  possible: 
conspiracies.  In  Nicaragua,  the  Somoza 
oligarchy  is  sponsoring  the  training  of  right- 
ist Cuban  exiles,  allegedly  an  antl-Castro 
force.  But  Nicaragua's  neighbors  fear  that 
the  Cubans  will  really  be  used  against  the 
Central  American  democracies  with  the  aim 
of  creating  a  holy  alliance  of  military  dic- 
tatorships In  the  region.  This  is  their  sober 
apprehension,  whether  Justified  or  not. 

It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  a  worse  sit- 
uation for  the  United  States  in  the  Carib- 
bean than  a  polarization  between  ultracon- 
servatlve  military  tyrannies  and  the  ultra- 
revolutionary  Cuban  regime.  A  sort  of 
Vietnamese  nightmare  of  guerrilla  warfare 
waged  In  otir  own  backyard  would  be  re- 
alized with  a  vengeance  if  the  United  States 
seemed  to  be  backing  an  alliance  of  Trujillo 
as  an  alternative  to  Pldel  Castro. 

When  rumors  of  an  impending  coup  were 
spreading  in  Santo  Domingo,  the  United 
States  lost  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
forceful  solidarity  with  the  elected  regime. 
A  hope-for-the-best  attitude  has  per- 
meated UJS.  pwUcy  in  Santo  Domingo.  But 
one  fallxire  of  Imagination  would  be  heaped 
on  another  if  Washington  should  timidly 
acquiesce  to  the  murder  of  Dominican 
democracy  by  seeming  to  say  that  the  coup 
was  a  case  of  Justifiable  homicide. 

[From  the  New  Tork  Herald  Tribune,  Sept. 

36,  1963 1 

Trujuxo's  Ghost  Retobns 

The  military  coup  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public has  plunged  that  unhappy  little  Re 
public  back  Into  the  throes  of  dictatorship 
from  which  it  was  struggling  to  emerge  after 
more  than '30  years  of  TruJUlo  tyranny.  It 
makes  the  chaotic  Caribbean  even  more  ex- 
plosive than  before,  even  more  inviting  for 
the  lighters  of  Communist  fires. 


Now  both  parts  of  the  Island  of  Hlspanlola, 
shared  by  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti, 
are  under  dictatorial  rule.  On  the  nearby 
Island  of  Cuba  sits  Fidel  Castro,  whose  offer 
of  Communist  dictatorship  has  been  en- 
hanced as  an  alternative  to  military  dic- 
tatorship In  these  two  republics. 

A  short  Jump  away,  on  the  northeastern  tip 
of  the  South  American  Continent,  is  British 
Guiana,  where  Cheddl  Jagan  and  bis  Ameri- 
can-born wife.  Janet,  await  the  full  Inde- 
pendence of  that  territory  so  that  they  might 
carry  It  into  the  Soviet,  or  Cuban  or  at  least 
neutralist  camp. 

Things  are  looking  up  for  the  Communists 
In  the  Caribbean.  And  they  are  looking 
down  for  us. 

We  cannot  escape  responsibility  for  our 
role  In  acquiescing  In.  If  not  actually  culti- 
vating, the  Trujlllo  regime  which  turned  the 
Dominican  Republic  Into  a  feudal  fief  and 
left  it  a  political  and  social  wasteland.  From 
that  heritage,  it  was  too  much  to  expect  a 
rapid  transition  to  representative,  demo- 
cratic government. 

President  Bosch  tried.  He  should  be 
praised  for  the  attempt.  The  officers  who 
overthrew  him  together  with  the  nation's 
democratic  Institutions  are  to  be  repudi- 
ated, as  our  State  Department  rightly  has 
done  by  suspending  diplomatic  relations  and 
economic  aid. 

We  and  the  other  American  Republics  can- 
not surrender  to  chaos  and  hopelessness — the 
allies  of  communism  In  the  Caribbean.  We 
have  succeeded  in  persuading  the  military 
regimes  of  Argentina  and  Peru  to  withdraw. 
We  must  do  the  same  in  the  case  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  If  we  are  to  avoid  an- 
other Cuba. 


[From    the    Milwaukee    Journal,    Sept.    36, 

19631 

Setback   por  Dzmocract 

In  severing  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Dominican  Republic,  the  State  Department 
put  the  case  succinctly:  "Any  overthrow  of 
a  democratically  elected  government  Is  a  loss 
to  the  policies  of  the  countries  of  this  hemi- 
sphere.  Including  our  own." 

The  military  claims  that  it  ousted  Presi- 
dent Juan  Bosch  to  save  the  country  from 
communism.  That  is  balderdash.  Bosch 
has  been  a  fighting  antl-Conununlst  for 
years.  His  election  8  months  ago  was  a 
signal  triumph  for  the  republic,  for  he  be- 
came the  first  legally  elected  President  since 
the  efirly  1930's  and  was  the  people's  choice 
after  years  of  dictatorship  Imposed  by  the 
Trujlllos. 

The  military  coup  leaders  are  acting  In  the 
tradition  of  foes  of  democracy.  They  de- 
clared a  state  of  siege.  They  seized  legally 
elected  officials.  They  arrested  everyone  they 
considered  a  radical — by  which  they  mean 
opponents  of  their  course  of  action.  Thxis 
democracy  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  so 
hopefully  Installed  early  this  year.  Is  again 
set  aside.  The  new  dictators  promise  new 
and  free  elections,  of  course — except  that 
Bosch's  Democratic  Revolutionary  Party  and 
its  allies,  which  form  a  political  majority, 
are  barred  from  participating  in  a  provi- 
sional government  or  plans  for  naming  a  new 
one. 

The  history  of  military  coups  everjrwhere 
Is  not  such  as  to  lead  anyone  to  expect  that 
those  who  have  seized  power  are  likely  to  give 
it  up  easily  or  soon.  Again  democracy  has 
received  a  setback  in  Latin  America.  Once 
more  the  citizens  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
are  not  the  determiners  of  their  own  fate. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  Sept.  29.  1963] 
UNrrcD  States  Seeks  Firm   Policy  Toward 
Latin   Coxtpb 
(By   Dan   Kurzman) 
Administration  officials   appear   to  be  di- 
vided over  the  question  of  U.S.  policy  toward 
the  new  mllltary-run  government  of  the  Do- 


minican Republic  and  toward  Latin  Ameri- 
can military  coups  in  general.  They  hope 
to  resolve  differences  this  weekend. 

State  Department  officials  are  oriented.  It 
seems,  toward  a  "soft"  policy,  while  other 
high  administration  leaders  maintain  flatly 
that  they  favor  a  "tough"  line. 

This  hard  approach  was  reflected  In  the 
disclosure  yesterday  that  the  United  States 
had  planned  to  dispatch  a  warship,  prob- 
ably the  aircraft  carrier  Okinawa,  to  Domini- 
can waters  before  the  coup  that  overthrew 
President  Juan  Bosch  took  place. 

This  plan,  which  was  decided  on  after 
Bosch  made  a  desperate  last-minute  plea  to 
U.S.  Ambassador  John  Bartlow  Martin  for 
help  on  learning  of  the  imminence  of  a 
cbup,  .was  cancelled,  however,  because  of 
hxirricane  conditions  In  the  area. 

But  American  warships,  it  Is  understood, 
are  now  positioned  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

U.S.  officials  malntiUn  that  the  decision  to 
send  warships  to  the  area — before  and  after 
the  coup^was  motivated  only  by  the  need 
to  assure  the  protection  of  American  citizens 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  in  the  event  of 
violence.  But  the  U.S.  actions  appear  also 
to  have  been,  and  to  be.  intended  as  a  show 
of  force. 

As  the  coup  is  already  a  fait  accompli,  the 
presence  of  the  U.S.  warships  near  Domini- 
can shores  could  help  to  discourage  the  pres- 
ent leaders  from  taking  any  drastic  measures 
against  Bosch  followers. 

A  further  Indication  of  the  VS.  hard  line 
was  the  recall  yesterday  of  Ambassador  Mar- 
tin ostensibly  for  consultations. 

Top  State  Department  officials  are  taking 
the  view  that  the  Unlt<»d  States  should  "wait 
and  see"  before  deciding  to  take*  a  strong 
stand  against  the  new  regime.  They  ap- 
parently feel  that  pledges  of  antlcommunism 
and  free,  elections  In  the  foreseeable  future 
should  constitute  the  main  requisites  for  the 
reestabllshment  of  currently  suspended  U.S. 
diplomatic  recognition  and  economic  aid. 

These  conditions  would  be  similar  to  those 
applied  to  military  governments  that  have 
overthrown  constitutional  regimes  In  Peru, 
Argentina,  Guatemala,  and  Ecuador. 

tougher  stand  seen 

But  other  high  administration  officials 
feel  that  the  Dominican  coup  was  far  more 
brutal  and  unjustifiable  than  In  the  other 
cases  and  Indicate  that  the  United  States 
will  take  a  much  harder  stand  toward  the 
new  regime  in  that  country. 

They  would  like  to  see  aid  suspended  In- 
definitely regardless  of  the  behavior  of  this 
regime.  Diplomatic  relations  would,  if  their 
view  should  prevail,  be  suspended  for  a  long 
period.  And  when  reestablished,  ties  would 
possibly  be  on  a  charge  d'affalrs  level  as  In 
Haiti. 

Administration  leaders  are  meeting  this 
weekend  In  an  attempt  to  hammer  out  dif- 
ferences and  agree  on  a  common  approach. 
The  all-important  result  could  determine  the 
general  direction  of  American  policy  toward 
coups  In  the  future. 

Several  Latin  nations  are  anxiously  await- 
ing the  outcome  as  a  key  to  their  own  fates. 
Venezuela,  Honduras  and  Columbia  are  all 
threatened  by  military  coups  and  strongly 
favor  a  tough  US.  policy  as  a  deterrent. 
Costa  Rica  and  El  Salvador  also  favor  such 
a  policy. 

OAS  MEETING  SOUGHT 

Venezuela  Is  expected  to  request  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  possibly  on  Thursday  to 
decide  on  whether  to  bold  an  OAS  foreign 
ministers  conference  to  determine  measures 
for  preventing  new  coups. 

Only  the  five  above-mentioned  countries 
are  expected  to  vote  for  a  meeting  of  foreign 
ministers,  but  Venezuela.  In  particular,  feels 
that  the  effort  should  be  made.  Mexico  and 
Bolivia  have  broken  tlea  with  the  Dominican 
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Republic,  but  stand  on  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention. 

Council  President  Gonzalo  Faclo,  speaUng 
in  his  capacity  as  Costa  Rica's  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  appealed  to  this  county 
yesterday  to  aid  militarily  any  Latin  govern- 
ment that  In  the  futm^  may  be  threatened 
by,  a  coup. 

"If  a  constitutional  government  is  In  dan- 
ger of  being  overthrown.  It  has  a  perfect 
right  to  ask  for  military  aid,"  he  said.  "And 
the  United  States  and  other  countries  should 
give  that  aid.  In  the  past.  UJS.  forces  Inter- 
vened against  the  Interests  of  democracy  to 
preserve  nondemocratlc  regimes.  Why 
should  they  not  intervene  now  to  save 
democracy?" 

He  added  that  since  the  United  States  has 
promised  to  help  any  country  threatened 
by  Castroism,  even  of  the  Internal  variety, 
this  principle  of  preserving  democracy  by 
all  necessary  means  could  easily  be  extended 
to  all  kinds  of  dictatorship. 

The  Junta  reportedly  sent  Bosch  into  exile 
In  Trinidad  by  slow  boat  yesterday.  De- 
parture plans  were  kept  secret  to  minimize 
the  chances  of  disorders. 

TO    TAKE    10    DATS 

The  voyage  was  expected  to  take  about  10 
days,  with  the  destination  rejxsrted  as  either 
Europe  or  Trinidad.  In  the  interval,  the 
military  obviously  hope,  passions  will  have 
cooled  down  sufficiently  to  blvmt  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  anti-Junta  speeches  Bosch  Is 
likely  to  make  when  he  is  free.  Junta  lead- 
ers said  that  Hurricane  Edith  was  respon- 
sible for  his  delayed  depart\ire. 

In  Washington.  Dominican  Ambassador 
Bnrlqulllo  A.  del  Roearlo.  who  has  resigned 
his  post,  and  visiting  Dominican  Senator 
Thelma  Prlas  appealed  to  the  United  States 
to  send  marines  to  rescue  Bosch  while  at 
sea.  They  expressed  fear  for  his  safety 
while  aboard  the  craft. 

Senator  Frlas  who  as  vice  president  of 
the  Senate  Is  the  highest  official  In  the  Bosch 
administration  not  under  arrest,  said  she 
would  try  to  see  President  Kennedy.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk.  Senators.  Congress- 
men and  other  VS.  leaders.  She  would  ask 
them,  she  said,  to  have  UJ3.  warships  block- 
ade the  Dominican  Republic  until  and  un- 
less the  Junta  permits  the  return  of  Bosch 
to  power. 

She  will  also  urge  the  AFL-CIO  to  call  on 
dockworkers  to  refuse  to  discharge  cargo 
going  to  or  coming  from  her  country. 

"If  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
In  the  hemisphere  abandon  us  at  this  mo- 
ment." the  senator  said,  "democracy  wlU 
soon  disappear  throughout  Latin  America." 

In  Santo  Domingo.  Angel  Mlolan,  presi- 
dent of  Bosch's  Revolutionary  Dominican 
Party,  was  detained  by  police  after  the  al- 
leged discovery  of  arms  In  his  home  and 
In  that  of  an  aunt. 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune [ 

Bosch  and  Wite  ow  Wat  to  Exile  Aboard  a 

Navt  Boat  to  Trinidad 

Santo  Domingo,  September  23. — Deposed 
President  Juan  Bosch  and  his  wife  were  dis- 
patched by  naval  warship  Into  exile  to  Trini- 
dad tonight. 

Bosch  was  escorted  from  the  palace  by 
Gen.  Antonio  Imbert-Barrera,  chief  of  Inter- 
nal security.  Imbert  was  In  charge  of 
Bosch's  personal  seciulty. 

With  his  wife  he  boarded  the  frigate  Mella, 
flagship  of  the  Dominican  Navy.  It  sailed 
for  Port  of  Spain  on  a  voyage  that  should 
take  about  10  days  at  slow  cruise  speed. 

Because  of  reports  that  Bosch  had  been 
mistreated  the  ruling  Junta  permitted  a  del- 
egation from  the  diplomatic  corps  to  visit 
him  this  afternoon.  The  Colombian  Am- 
bassador and  the  Argentine  Charg6  d  Affaires 
conferred  with  Bosch. 

He  assured  them  that  be  had  not  been  mis- 
treated but  that  he  had  declared  himself  on 


a  hunger  strike  as  long  as  he  was  a  prisoner 
In  the  palace. 

(From  the  Miami  Herald] 
Wessin  Takes   Credit  for  Initiating  Coup 

Santo  Domingo.  September  28. — Gen.  Ellas 
Wessin.  39-year-old  son  of  an  Arabian  mer- 
chant who  migrated  here  40  years  ago,  ad- 
mitted today  that  he  started  the  coup  that 
deposed  President  Juan  Bosch. 

"I  Initiated  the  plan  and  the  other  officers 
went  with  me,"  the  general  said. 

It  had  been  known  that  Wessin  played  a 
key  role,  but  this  was  the  first  public  ad- 
mission that  he  put  the  whole  thing  to- 
gether. 

The  general  said  the  plan  to  oust  the 
president  was  drafted  July  13.  All  officers 
from  major  on  up  backed  a  showdown  with 
Bosch  at  the  San  Isldoro  base  on  that  day. 

"We  told  Bosch  sincerely  that  the  Domini- 
can people  and  the  armed  forces  were  wor- 
ried about  the  advance  of  communism," 
Wessin  said.  "I  told  him  that  If  I  took  some 
measures  to  stop  this  advance  the  armed 
forces  were  going  to  back  me  up. 

"Prom  then  on  the  situation  went  from 
bad  to  worse.  We  put  the  plan  together  In 
one  day  last  July  but  waited  a  long  time 
until  we  decided  we  could  not  wait  any 
longer. 

"The  plan  clicked  off  last  Tuesday  night 
with  a  final  showdown  about  11  In  the  pal- 
ace. By  morning  Bosch  was  a  prisoner  and 
the  coimtry  firmly  under  military  control 
and  a  day  later  a  civilian  triumvirate  was"" 
given  the  government  reins." 

Wessin  called  Bosch  a  Communist.  "The 
way  he  worked  here  in  the  7  months  he  was 
President  all  seems  to  Indicate  that  he  was 
a  Communist."  he  said. 

The  general  said  the  Communists  had  been 
trying  to  Infiltrate  the  armed  forces  but  It 
would  never  happ)en  now. 

He  said  steps  had  been  taken  to  wipe  out 
this  Infiltration  and  none  would  be  per- 
mitted in  the  future. 

"We  have  installed  courses  In  religion  In 
the  armed  forces."  he  said. 

"The  armed  forces  decided  not  to  permit 
any  dlcUtorshlp  of  the  right  or  left.  That  Is 
why  all  the  army  cooperated." 

Red  Halt  Called  in  Americas 

President  Kennedy  said  yesterday  that  the 
United  States  and  Its  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors "are  determined  that  there  shall  be  no 
more  Communist  states  In  this  hemisphere. ' 

And  the  way  to  be  sure  this  does  not  hap- 
pen, Mr.  Kennedy  said  In  a  message  to  the 
Catholic  Association  for  International  Peace 
"Is  to  remove  the  grave  social  and  economic 
inequities  that  are  the  breeding  ground  of 
communism." 

The  association,  now  In  annual  conference 
here,  gave  its  annual  peace  award  yesterday 
to  Teodoro  Moscoeo.  coordinator  of  the  VS. 
Alliance  for  Progress  program  for  economic 
and  social  development  of  Latin  America. 

From  the  Vatican  came  a  message  say- 
ing Pope  Paul  VI  sent  his  blessings  to  the 
conference,  and  an  expression  of  gratification 
for  Its  theme:  "The  Christian  Challenge  In 
Latin  America." 

Mr.  Kennedy,  who  Is  now  traveling  in  the 
West,  congratxilated  Moscoso  on  receiving  the 
association's  award,  referred  to  him  as  "this 
most  valued  public  servant."  The  associa- 
tion is  connected  with  the  National  Catho- 
lic Welfare  Conference,  which  Is  an  organi- 
zation of  U.S.  bishops  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Cliurch. 

The  President's  message  to  the  conference 
did  not  mention  Cuba  by  name  In  his  ref- 
erence to  existence  of  a  Communist  state 
In  this  hemisphere. 

He  called  Latin  America  "the  most  critical 
area  In  the  world  today."  and  recalled  that 
he  had  previously  used  the  same  words. 


"The  critical  situation  In  Latin  America 
can  best  be  met  by  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
a  Joint  effort  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Republics  of  Latin  America  to  stimulate  eco- 
nomic growth  and  to  provide  better  health 
and  educational  facilities  and  more  adequate 
Job  opportunities  for  all  of  our  neighbors 
south  of  the  border,"  he  said. 

"Together,  we  are  determined  that  there 
shall  be  no  more  Communist  states  In  this 
hemisphere,  and  we  know  that  the  only 
really  effective  means  to  thU  end  Is  to  re- 
move the  grave  social  and  economic  in- 
equities that  are  the  breeding  ground  of 
communism. 

"More  than  that,  we  realize  that  the 
United  States  has  a  responsibility  in  Jxistice 
and  charity  to  do  what  we  can  to  make  It 
possible  for  our  neighbors  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica to  enjoy  a  better  life." 

[From  the  New  York  Times] 
Dominican    CotiP    Stirs    New    Tension    in 

Caribbean — Overthrow  of  Democratic  Re- 

GiMR     OiTERS     New     Opportunities     for 

Castro   and  Deals  Strong  Blow  to  U.S. 

Alliance  for  Progress 

(By  Tad  Szulc) 

Washington,  September  28. — In  the  still- 
ness of  the  tropical  dawn  Wednesday,  an 
experiment  in  democratic  social  revolution 
of  crucial  importance  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere quietly  died  In  the  ancient  Caribbean 
city  of  Santo  Etomlngo. 

Its  death  came  when  a  group  of  Domini- 
can generals  and  colonels,  acting  as  the 
battering  ram  for  a  motley  collection  of 
ambitious  rightist  politicians  and  dis- 
gruntled businessmen,  ousted  President  Juan 
D.  Bosch  after  7  months  In  his  elective  office. 
three  effects 

The  bloodless  revolution,  described  by  its 
leaders  as  the  road  to  the  creation  of  a 
"rlghtest  state"  In  the  Dominican  Republic, 
produced  three  simultaneous  and  highly 
negaUve  effects  on  three  different  but  Inti- 
mately related  levels. 

These  can  be  defined  In  this  way: 

1.  On  the  national  level,  it  set  beck  the 
Dominican  Republic  politically  to  where  It 
stood  In  May  1961.  when  the  old  dictator. 
Rafael  Leonldas  TruJUlo  MoUna,  was  assassi- 
nated after  31  years  In  power.  SoclaUy  and 
economically.  It  nipped  in  the  bud  the  once 
bright  promise  of  democratic  reform. 

2.  On  the  regional  level,  it  r«noved  from 
the  Caribbean  what  may  have  emerged  as 
the  pivot  of  stability  In  that  desperately 
troubled  area. 

8.  On  the  hemispheric  level,  it  dealt  the 
AlUance  for  Progress  the  most  destructive 
body  blow  It  had  suffered  In  Its  short  and 
uncertain  life. 

shocked   reaction 

The  shock  and  the  sense  of  gloom  that  the 
antl-Boecb  coup  set  crfl  in  Washington  and 
in  many  Latin  American  capltaU  stemmed 
from  the  realization  that  the  action  of  the 
Dominican  military  had  gone  far  to  com- 
promise the  cardinal  principle  oT  the  Alli- 
ance. That  principle  Is  that  economic  and 
socUl  development  Is  possible  within  the 
framework  of  democratic  freedcxnB. 

In  the  hemispheric  sense,  the  Bosch  upset 
was  partlcvaarly  painful  because,  at  least  to 
the  Kennedy  administration,  the  Dominican 
Republic  had  loomed  as  the  golden  opportu- 
nity to  prove — In  contrast  to  neighboring 
Communist  Cuba— that  a  progressive  democ- 
racy could  be  buUt  on  the  ruins  of  an  op- 
pressive dictatorship. 

But  If  the  reaction  in  this  broad,  hemi- 
spheric context  was  thus  basically  philoso- 
phical and  Ideological,  in  the  more  immediate 
Caribbean  terms  It  presaged  an  even  greater 
unwst  and.  quite  probably  a  »»«ty  Msist  to 
the  cause  of  Cuba's  Premier  Fidel  Castro. 
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More  thitn  any  other  ar«a  In  Latin  Amer 
lea — and  In  a  senae  resembling  the  prewar 
concUtlon  of  the  Balkans  In  Europe — the 
Caribbean  regton  has  been  a  breeding  ground 
for  revolutions,  war  and  general  agitation 
since  even  before  Its  Republics  gained  thelTj 
Independence  tn  the  19th  century.  I 

In  the  recent  past,  these  political  stonnsi 
have  been  bom  over  the  Caribbean  to  lash, 
out  at  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere.  Premier 
Castro's  Initial  Cuban-Caribbean  revolution 
has  deeply  affected  the  United  States  andi 
Latin  America — nearly  leading,  In  fact,  to  a^ 
nuclear  world  war  less  than  a  year  ago.  In^ 
another  way.  the  Dominican  democratic  ex- 
periment was  Intended  to  serve  as  an  inspir- 
ing example  to  the  whole  continent;  and  Its 
sudden  coIlap>se  has  cast  a  pall  over  the  fa- 
txire  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Under  the  circumstances.  ever3rthlng  that  I 
happens  In  the  Caribbean — and  In  Its  pollt-l 
leal    components— has    an    Immediate    andi 
drastic  Impact  on  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere. 
It  la  La  this  light,  then,  that  the  present  ten- 
Blon  In  the  Cairlbbean  must  be  seen.  I 

WIOKWUfO     ErrBCTS  I 

At  the  time  President  Bosch  was  being  j 
ousted,  the  Caribbean  was  going  through  one  i 
of  Its  most  agitated  periods  in  history.  But 
no  single,  all-embracing  diagnosis  could  be 
offered  In  explanation  of  this  state  of  affairs. 
It  was,  rather,  the  combination  of  all  the  old 
j^ressures  of  political  Immaturity,  economic 
Inadequacy,  social  protest,  and  the  pecu- 
liarly volatile  Caribbean  temperament  bom 
from  the  crisscrossing  of  cultures  and  races 
and  the  stimulus  of  the  revolutionary  age. 
For  all  the  practical  purposes,  the  Carib- 
bean—as a  geopolitical  concept — could  no 
longer  be  restricted  to  Its  angry  islands  In 
the  sun.  Nowadays,  the  Central  American 
Isthmus  and  the  countries  of  South  Amer- 
ica's northern  shore,  bathed  by  the  Carlb-  | 
bean,  had  to  be  Included  In  It. 

Cuba,  of  eooree,  remained  the  central  fact 
of  Caribbean  life,  but  her  own  character  was 
changing  sharply  as  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
her  revolution  approached. 

Politically,  the  live*  In  a  groiwlng  tac^tlon, 
not  only  from  the  hemisphere  and  the  West- 
em  World,  but  also  from  the  mainstream  of 
the  Communist  movement.  Ttie  Soviet- 
Chinese  split  and  the  detente  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  abruptly 
farced  Premlor  Castro  Into  a  neutral  pocltlcm  ; 
In  the  Communist  oootroversy. 

Refusing  to  sign  the  partial  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty,  to  go  along  with  the  Soviet  eom- 
cept  of  coexistence,  and  to  reconsider  his 
advocacy  of  violent  revolution,  which  lios- 
eow  now  opposes,  Dr.  Castro  busied  himself 
encouraging  the  so-oalled  Chinese  revolu- 
Uonary  position  In  Latin  America.  A«  his 
power  Eunong  the  Sovlet-orlented  Commu- 
nist Parties  In  the  hemisphere  began  to 
wane,  he  concentrated  on  Venezuela,  where 
leftist  terrorists  were  attempting  to  force  a 
military  coup  d'etat,  hoping  that  It  would 
rally  tfaat  ocmntry  behind  an  eztremlst.  , 
"patriotic"  revfriutloo. 

POSSIBLX   SXACnOITS 

Tbe  failure,  tbus  far,  at  this  operation  has 
tamiahed  further  Premier  Castro's  Image  at 
home  and  abroad  at  a  time  when  his  revo- 
lutionary economy  la  llmx>ing  badly  and  re- 
quired a  drastic  retvun  to  dependence  on 
sugar.  But  this  week's  Dominican  military 
coup  seemed  to  offer  Cuba  new  opportunities 
in  a  coiuatry  much  closer  to  her  shores  than 
Venezuela.  Dominican  generals  may  well 
have  done  Dr.  Castrols  work  for  him,  and 
chances  are  he  will  capitalize  on  the  new 
dictatorship  next  door. 

The  theory  that  military  coups  tend  to 
benefit  communism — or  Castroism — applies 
elsewhere  in  the  Caribbean  as  It  did  in  Vene- 
zuela and  the  Dominican  Repobllc.  Quate- 
mala  has  been  under  mllltery  rute  linoe  Uwt 


April.  And  the  Dominican  coup  Inunediately 
raised  the  fear  that  It  might  be  imitated  in 
Venezuela,  Honduras,  and  El  Salvador. 
Democratic  societies  In  these  Republics  were 
sufficiently  weak,  the  military  sufficiently 
shortsighted  and  the  politicians  sufficiently 
ambitious  to  make  such  a  faiiing-domiuoes 
effect  plausible. 

XtSIKO   PBZSSTTaXS 

Costa  Rica,  for  15  years  a  working  democ- 
racy, suspected  that  her  neighbor  Nicaragua's 
arming  of  anti-Castro  exiles  was  more  a 
menace  to  Costa  Rica  than  to  Cuba.  Panama 
was  approaching  a  difficult  presidential  elec- 
tion and  the  pressures  there,  too,  were  rising. 

Back  in  the  center  of  the  Caribbean,  the 
straight  dictatorship  of  President  Francois 
Duvaller  in  Haiti  succeeded  In  surviving  all 
the  Internal  and  external  attempts  to  oust  It. 
Ironically,  President  Bosch,  who  tried  hard 
to  overthrow  the  Duvaller  regime  In  the 
name  of  perhaps  excessively  aggressive  de- 
mocracy, was  the  first  to  fall  at  the  hands  of 
his  own  military.  But  the  potential  fcM*  ex- 
plosion goes  on  rising  In  Haiti. 

TENSIONS    IN    GUIANA 

On  the  South  American  coast,  tiny  British 
Oulana.  ruled  by  a  Marxist  premier  although 
still  unable  to  win  independence  from  the 
Crown,  increasingly  worries  Washington, 
which  fears  repetition  of  the  Cuban  experi- 
ence there.  Political  and  racial  tensions, 
often  erupting  into  violence,  are  again  run- 
ning high. 

This,  then.  Is  the  troubled  Caribbean  pic- 
ture as  the  Dominican  reverts  to  a  make- 
shift military  dictatorship  and  thereby  adds 
fuel  to  the  fires  of  the  area's  unrest. 

But  with  the  failure  of  the  Dominican 
democratic  experiment  there  seems  little 
that  the  United  States  or  the  rest  of  Latin 
America  will  or  can  do  In  the  foreseeable 
futxire  to  stabilize  the  Caribbean  situation. 

Although  a  half-dozen  governments  are 
pressing  for  action  through  the  Organization 
of  American  States  to  control  the  spread  of 
military  coups,  the  majority  opposes  it.  As 
an  inspirational  political  source,  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  offers  no  visible  leverage,  busy 
as  it  Is  licking  its  Dominican  wounds. 

UlSTUKBnfO  cHorcs 

As  for  the  United  States,  It  faces  the  dis- 
turbing choice  of  withholding  Indefinitely 
economic  aid  and  diplomatic  recognition  to 
military  regimes — a  policy  that  backfired  in 
Haiti  and  Peru— cr  of  rationalizing  the 
emergence  of  the  army  governments  and  re- 
admitting them  to  the  fold,  as  It  did  earlier 
this  year  with  Guatemala  and  Ecuador. 

But  nothing  promises  more  effectively  to 
bury  the  democratic  alms  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  than  this  course  of  action.  And  ex- 
cept for  the  United  States  and  a  few  Latin 
American  governments,  nobody  seems  to 
care. 


(From  the  New  York  Tlmee.  Sept.  37,  1&S31 

DonxKiCAN  Junta  Swosif  nr  as  Poucz  Battu 

Stttdents 

(By  Henry  Raymont) 

Santo  Doicinoo.  Septemt)er  26. — A  three- 
man  civilian  Junta  was  sworn  in  today  to 
govern  the  Dominican  Republic  while  riot 
squads  battled  students  demanding  the  re- 
turn of  the  deposed  president.  Dr.  Juan  D. 
Bosch. 

In  a  hurriedly  improvised  ceremony  at  the 
presidential  palace,  the  Jiuita  ostensibly  re- 
,  ceived  executive   powers   from   the   military 
,  leaders  who  seized  control  of  the  country  be- 
fore dawn  yesterday.     Dr.  Bosch  and  mem- 
bers of  his  cabinet  were  arrested. 

(In  Washington   UJS.  officials   viewed    the 
.  naming  of  the  Junta  as  a  temporary  expedi- 
ent In  the  face  of  a  power  struggle.) 

The  swearing-in  ceremony  touched  off 
rioting    and   arrests  oX   scores   of    teenaged 


students  who  are  known  to  sympathize  with 
the  leftwlng   14th   of  June  movement. 

Many  moderates  here  feared  that  the  coup 
would  attract  a  new  following  to  the  move- 
ment, which  Is  now  becoming  the  standard 
bearer  for  restoration  of  the  constitutional 
regime  It  frequenUy  attacked  while  Dr. 
Bosch  was  in  power. 

COtnriTNIBM     CHAROCO 

The  military  described  the  Bosch  regime 
yesterday  as  "corrupt  and  pro-Communist" 
and  said  that  it  had  acted  to  crush  "Castro 
communism . " 

The  junta  is  headed  by  Dr.  Emlllo  de  Los 
Santos,  the  former  president  of  the  electoral 
college.  Seven  months  ago  the  college  pro- 
nounced Dr.  Bosch  to  be  the  first  constitu- 
tionally elected  president  in  38  years. 

The  other  members  are  Manuel  Enrique 
Tavares  EspaUlat,  a  wealthy,  40-year-old 
industrialist  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, and  Ramon  Tapla  EspLnal,  37,  a  lawyer 
and  a  former  member  of  the  ruling  council 
of  state  that  preceded  the  Bosch  regime. 

Shortly  after  the  Junta  took  Its  oath  of 
office,  hundreds  of  students  assembled  at  the 
university  to  protest  the  coup.  Mounted 
policemen   broke    up   the   meeting. 

At  the  same  time  groups  of  students  be- 
gan to  bauTlcade  the  streets  of  Cludad  Nueva, 
a  section  of  workers'  homes  in  the  center  of 
the  city. 

Squads  of  policemen  wearing  gas  masks 
arrived  in  riot  trucks  and  occupied  much  of 
the  district.  There  were  several  clashes. 
One   woman   was   hurt  by  a   bullet. 

Crowds  gathered  at  the  scene  of  the 
clashes.  They  booed  the  policemen  and 
when  trucks  from  the  Government  sugar  re- 
finery drove  past,  bystanders  called  on  the 
workers  to  strike. 

Some  of  the  tear  gas  from  the  Cludad 
Nueva  encounters  was  carried  Into  the  heart 
of  Santo  Domingo  by  strong  winds  that  bat- 
tered the  ocean  front  in  advance  o;  Hurricane 
Edith. 

There  were  no  dlstvirbances  evident  around 
the  palace  where  the  Inaugural  ceremony 
took  place  at  1  pjn.  (2  p  m.  eastern  daylight 
time).     The  ceremony  lasted  6  minutes. 

A  televlson  commentator  In  an  open -col- 
lared sports  shirt  acted  as  master  of  cere- 
monies. No  diplomatic  representatives  were 
present. 

Representatives  of  the  three  major  opposi- 
tion parties  that  supported  the  coup,  military 
leaders  and  newsmen,  a  total  of  about  60  per- 
sons, witnessed  the  ceremony  in  the  diplo- 
matic reception  room  of  the  presidential 
palace. 

It  was  the  same  room,  where,  on  February 
27,  President  Bosch  received  thousands  of 
well-wishers,  including  Vice  President 
Johnson. 

It  was  hoped  then  that  the  Bosch  regime 
would  mark  the  beginning  of  a  long  period 
of  democracy  after  the  assassination  In  1962 
of  Generalissimo  Rafael  Leonldas  Trujlllo 
Molina.  His  daath  ended  a  30-year  dic- 
tatorship. 

Today,  one  floor  away  from  the  swearing- 
in  ceremony,  the  ousted  president  was  a 
political  prisoner.  He  was  reported  to  be 
stubbornly  resisting  efforts  to  persuade  him 
to  sign  a  resignation  statement  that  would 
make  the  junta  legal. 

BOSCH'S    WirZ   RETtraNS 

The  President's  wife  flew  here  from  San 
Juan  this  morning  to  see  her  husband  and  to 
demand  gruaranteee  that  he  would  suffer  no 
harm.  She  was  promised  that  he  would  be 
safe,  but  there  was  no  Information  on  what 
the  Junta  planned  to  do  with  Dr.  Bosch  and 
the  members  of  his  ousted  Cabinet.  The  men 
are  being  held  In  separate  rooms  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  palace  under  heavy  guard. 

The  only  speaker  at  the  swearing-in  cere- 
mony, other  than  the  television  announcer, 
was  Uaj.  Gen.  Victor  Elby  vmas  RomAn,  the 
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armed  forces  minister  In  the  Bosch  govern- 
ment. He  and  the  chiefs  of  staff  of  the  army, 
air  force,  and  navy  led  the  coup  d'etat 
yesterday. 

General  Vlfias  Rom&n  spoke  briefly  of  the 
"sacred  commitment"  the  armed  forces  had 
undertaken  to  save  the  Dominican  Republic 
from  what  he  charged  was  administrative 
disorganization  and  a  "soft"  policy  toward 
communism. 

The  United  States  fears  that  the  ouster  of 
Dr.  Bosch  will  strengthen,  not  weaken  Com- 
munist activities  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

General  Vlfias  Rom&n  said  It  was  up  to 
the  three  civilian  leaders  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  "defining  our  true  democratic 
Ideals  and  returning  the  country  on  the  road 
toward  Its  high  destiny." 

As  he  spoke,  the  military  leaders  stood  in 
uniform  in  a  solid  line  behind  the  three 
civilians,  who  were  seated  at  a  table  covered 
with  a  green  felt  cloth. 

The  radio  announcer,  Thomas  Reyes  Cerda, 
read  a  detailed  account  of  yesterday's  coup 
and  the  biographies  of  the  members  of  the 
junta.  Mr.  Cerda  Is  a  well-known  antl- 
Conununlst. 

The  Junta  program  calls  for  It  to  govern 
for  2  years,  after  which  It  would  hold  elec- 
tions. 

After  the  swearing-in  ceremony,  C5ol.  Ella 
Wesslng  y  Wesslng  was  promoted  to  brigadier 
general.  A  diehard  opponent  of  left-wing 
elements  who  took  Issue  with  the  political 
orientation  of  the  Bosch  government.  Gen- 
eral Wesslng  y  Wesslng  is  regEirded  as  one 
of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  new  regime. 

The  other  top  military  leaders  are  Gen. 
Antonio  Imbert  Barrera  and  Gen.  Luis 
Amlama  Tlo,  survivors  of  the  plot  against 
General  Trujlllo. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  27,  18681 
United  States  Sees   Powee  Struoole 
Washington,  September  26. — VS.  officials 
believe  a  struggle  for  power  has  developed 
In  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Today's  appointment  of  a  three-man  ci- 
vilian Junta  was  considered  to  be  a  tempo- 
rary expedient.  Officials  here  doubted  that 
the  Junta  could  actually  govern  the  country. 
The  Impression  among  Ufl.  officials  and 
Latin  American  diplomats  was  that  the  Junta 
was  primarily  a  front  for  Gen.  Imbert  Barrera, 
who  is  regarded  as  the  chief  power  behind  the 
coup  and  as  the  virtxial  dictator  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic. 

Because  of  the  uncertain  situation,  the 
administration  is  refraining  from  formulat- 
ing any  long-range  policies  toward  the  new 
regime. 

Yesterday  the  United  States  suspended 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  announced  that  it  had  halted 
economic  aid  to  the  country. 

Although  he  never  enjoyed  support  among 
most  of  the  military.  Gen.  Imbert  Barrera 
was  able  in  the  last  2  years  to  gain  almost 
complete  control  over  the  heavily  armed, 
12.000-man  police  force. 

He  was  said  to  have  enjoyed  the  full  alle- 
giance of  Col.  Bellsarlo  Peguero,  the  police 
commander. 

The  United  States  has  helped  to  develop 
the  police  force  Into  a  modern,  antl-rlot 
contingent.  X3B.  police  specialists  trained 
the  force  through  the  Administration  for 
International  Development  at  a  cost  of 
•429,000. 

The  support  of  air  force  tank  units  was 
reported  to  have  come  to  Gen.  Imbert  Bar- 
rera through  Col.  Wessin  y  Wessln.  Colonel 
Wessln  plotted  against  President  Bosch  earlier 
this  year  and  is  believed  to  have  given  his 
allegiance  to  Gen.  Imbert  Barrera. 

Diplomatic  reports  assert  that  the  coup — 
for  which  most  of  the  military  chiefs  were 
not  ready— occurred  as  a  result  of  a  confron- 
tation between  the  generals  and  President 
Bosch  oyer  Colonel  Wessln's  fate. 


It  was  understood  that  President  Bosch 
had  summoned  the  military  chiefs  to  the 
palsu^e  late  Tuesday  night  to  demand  that 
Colonel  Wessln  be  removed.  Otherwise,  Dr. 
Bosch  said,  he  would  resign. 

The  military  chiefs,  fearing  that  their  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Bosch  ultimatxun  might  have 
created  a  dangerous  precedent,  were  reported 
to  have  told  him  to  resign. 

Gen.  Imbert  Barrera  was  then  reported 
to  have  seized  control  and  ordered  the  coup. 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  29,  1968] 

Dominican  Rttlxrs  Will  Relax  Cuebs 
(By  Henry  Raymont) 

Santo  Dominco,  Dominican  Republic,  Sep- 
tember 28. — The  Dominican  Republic's 
civilian  junta  prepared  today  to  lift  the 
siege  imposed  laist  Wednesday  after  the 
armed  forces  overturned  the  government  of 
President  Juan  D.  Bosch. 

An  order  ending  the  6  pjn.  to  6  ajn.  cur- 
few was  reported  to  have  been  signed  at  the 
presidential  palace  at  noon  as  part  of  a  gen- 
eral relaxation  of  security  measures  by  the 
three-man  provisional  government. 

The  national  police,  under  the  orders  of 
Gen.  Bellsarlo  Peguero  Guerrero,  continued 
to  round  up  Dominicans  they  suspected  of 
Conununlst  connections.  At  least  30  per- 
sons. Including  members  of  the  former  Bosch 
Government,  were  taken  to  the  airport  to  be 
deported. 

The  junta  was  preparing  the  outline  of  a 
political  program  It  intends  to  submit  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  In  the  hope  of  overcoming  their 
reluctance  to  extend  diplomatic  recognition 
to  the  de  facto  regime. 

The  program  was  known  to  onphaslze 
dedication  to  democracy,  national  reooncilia- 
tlon  and  the  early  restoration  of  constitu- 
tional rule.  Some  commentators  forecast 
difficulty  for  the  Jimta  in  convincing  the 
hemispheric  nations  that  it  was  necessary 
to  dep>o8e  an  elected  government. 

The  United  States  and  most  Latin  Ameri- 
can missions  here  have  strong  reservations 
about  the  new  government,  even  though  to 
some  diplomats  the  composition  of  the  coali- 
tion cabinet  offered  hope  that  the  new  lead- 
ers would  attempt  to  retiun  the  country  to 
constitutional  rule  in  less  than  the  2  years 
forecast  by  Dr.  Emlllo  de  Los  Santos,  head 
of  the  Junta. 

The  reservations  about  recognition  are 
based  on  the  beUef  that  It  could  encourage 
further  military  coups  in  Latin  America. 

united  states  recalls  ambassaooe 

The  U.8.  Ambassador,  John  Bartlow 
Martin,  was  called  home  by  the  State  I>epart- 
ment,  at  noon  today,  and  his  departure  was 
said  to  be  imminent. 

Mexico,  usually  swift  to  accept  de  facto 
regimes,  took  the  unusual  step  of  ordering 
home  Its  entire  diplomatic  mission. 

Dr.  Bosch  made  a  state  visit  to  Mexico 
last  week  in  defiance  of  threats  that  a  mili- 
tary conspiracy  was  in  the  making.  He  even 
jested  about  the  danger  at  the  airport  before 
leaving  to  attend  Mexico's  Independence 
ce'.ebratlons. 

Mexico's  Ambassador,  Kmesto  Soto  Reyes, 
has  been  instructed  to  leave  the  Dominican 
Republic  as  soon  as  he  can  turn  over  a  group 
of  political  refugees  in  his  Embassy  to  an- 
other mission. 

SlmUar  instmctlons  have  been  received  by 
the  envoys  of  Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  and  Vene- 
zuela. 

RXrUGEBS    QUIT    EMBASSIES 


Several  members  of  the  IXnnlnican  revo- 
lutionary party  and  the  14th  of  June  move- 
ment, who  took  refuge  In  Latin  Ameri- 
can embassies  immediately  after  the  coup, 
returned  to  their  homes  last  night  and  this 
morning,  after  the  Junta  announced  that  the 
two  parties  could  continue  to  participate  in 
the  country's  political  life. 


The  outflow  stopped  abruptly  this  after- 
noon when  It  was  learned  that  Angel  Mlolan, 
president  of  the  Dominican  revolutionary 
party,  had  been  arrested  shortly  after  he  left 
the  Colombian  Embassy. 

Those  taken  to  the  airport  for  deportation 
Included  a  former  Cabinet  member,  Diego 
Bordas,  and  Alfredo  Manzano,  a  member  of 
the  14th  of  July  movement. 

TACHT  TO   DEPORT   PRESIDENT 

The  government  plans  to  place  Dr.  Bosch 
on  the  frigate  Mella,  a  converted  luxury 
yacht,  which  Is  to  take  him  to  Trinidad. 
Departure  was  tentatively  set  for  1  ajn.  to- 
morrow. Dr.  Bosch's  wife,  Mrs.  Carmen  Qul- 
dlello  de  Bosch,  who  is  living  at  the  Chilean 
Embassy,  was  expected  to  join  him  aboard 
ship. 

A  government  source  said  the  warship 
would  cruise  the  Caribbean  4  or  5  days  before 
touching  land  to  delay  giving  Dr.  Boach  an 
opportunity  to  make  statements  critical  of 
the  new  regime.  He  Is  expected  to  seek  po- 
litical asylum  in  Venezuela. 

Santo  Domingo  enjoyed  a  calm  and  sunny 
day  after  yesterday's  squalls  and  gales  from 
Hurricane  Edith,  which  flooded  parts  of  the 
country. 

Reactions  to  the  new  political  situation 
were  mixed.  Despite  threats  of  violence  by 
student  groups  and  sporadic  strikes  by  some 
government  workers,  the  overwhelming  feel- 
ing seems  to  be  one  of  stoic  resignation. 

Many  Dominicans  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  Dr.  Bosch's  government  would  have 
preferred  to  fight  him  within  the  democratic 
process  of  the  established  institutions. 

One  major  preoccupation  of  moderates  here 
was  that  the  national  police  force,  which 
was  reluctant  to  accept  orders  even  under 
the  Bosch  government,  would  move  Indis- 
criminately against  political  opponents  of  the 
new  regime  on  the  pretext  of  fighting  com- 
munism. 

FiHTBrr  2 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet  &  Times  Herald 

Sept.  30.  1963] 
U.S.     Urged    To     Restore     Bosch     Rule — 
Gruening,  Envoy  Here,  Suocestiwo  Use  of 
Force 

(By  Dan  Kvirzman) 

Senator  Ernest  Gruenino,  Democrat,  of 
Alaska,  said  yesterday  that  the  United 
States  "should  take  whatever  steps  are  nec- 
essary' to  remove  deposed  President  Juan 
Bosch  of  the  Dominican  Republic  from  the 
vessel  carrying  him  into  exile  and  return 
him  to  power. 

This  sUtement,  which  the  Senator  ex- 
pects to  elaborate  upKDn  today  on  the  Senate 
floor,  would  presumably  mean  that  the 
United  States  should  use  marines  as  a  last 
resort  to  achieve  this  end.  Such  a  policy, 
Gruenino  feels,  is  the  only  way  to  save 
the  AUiance  for  Progress. 

At  the  same  time,  Enrlqulllo  A.  del  Bo- 
sarlo,  Dominican  Ambassador  in  Washing- 
ton, wired  President  Kennedy  yesterday  re- 
questing similar  U.S.  measures.  Although 
he  refuses  to  represent  the  mUltary  junta 
that  ousted  Boech  last  week,  del  Bosario 
stUl  considers  himself  Ambassador  of  the 
legal  Dominican  Government,  headed  by 
Bosch,  and  telegraphed  President  Kennedy 
In  that  capacity. 

U.S.    ENTOT   RCTURMS 

These  efforts  to  toughen  TJS.  policy  to- 
ward the  military  Junta  came  as  UJB.  Am- 
bassador John  Bartlow  Martin  returned  yes- 
terday from  Santo  Domingo  for  consulta- 
tions. His  return  apparenUy  also  reflects 
n.S.  dUpleasure  with  the  coup. 

Martin  Is  meeting  with  top  officials  here  to 
help  them  decide  on  UJ8.  policy  toward  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Top  State  Department 
officials  are  believed  to  be  taking  a  soft 
stand   toward    the    military   regime,    while 
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otb«r   high   Mlznliiistratton  leaden  faTor   a 
hard  approach. 

OBUKwmu,  whoae  Intarcot  In  Latin  Amoica 
(lataa  bade  to  1933  when  be  helped  Inaucu- 
rate  President  Rooeevelt'B  sood-nelghbor 
policy  at  Montevideo.  Uruguay,  said  the 
United  Statea  must  "Intercept  the  veaael  on 
which  Prealdent  Boach  la  a  prlaoner  and 
bring  him  back  ao  that  he  may  complete  hla 
term." 

MO     AI.TXaMATIVX     POSSIBLX 

The  Senator  aald  that  "no  alternative  is 
poaalble  without  dlaaster,  not  only  to  the 
Dominican  Republic,  but  to  the  entire  Alli- 
ance program  and  to  the  prestige  of  the 
United  Statee  in  this  hemisphere." 

In  the  event  that  the  )unta.  as  is  probable, 
should  oppoee  U.S.  action.  Gbukning  added, 
**the  United  Statea  ahould  take  whatever 
steps  are  neoeaaary  to  secxire  compliance." 

OavsMiifa  strongly  condemned  the  State 
Department's  role  in  the  present  crisis.  "Un- 
lesa  the  policymakers  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment show  the  courage  and  guts  which  they 
have  not  shown  hitherto."  he  said,  "thereby 
implementing  the  declared  policy  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  not  iSSij  will  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  be  finished,  but  Latin  America  will 
fo  down  the  drain. 

"We  have  here  the  most  flagrant  caae  on 
record  of  an  honestly  and  freely  elected  gov- 
ernment overthrown  by  a  aordld.  power - 
seeking  military  junta  operating  In  the  worst 
traditions  of  Latin  American  dictatorships." 

The  Senator  expressed  the  fear  that  after 
the  preliminary  gesture  of  cutting  diplo- 
matic relations  and  economic  aid,  the  State 
Department  will  shortly  resort  to  a  face- 
saving  formula  geared  to  the  usual  prconise 
that  at  some  future  date  an  election  will 
be  held. 

Such  an  election,  he  charged,  would  be  a 
farce,  and  represent  abject  stirrender  to  the 
Latin  American  militarists. 

GarrxNiNG  made  it  clear  that  any  action 
the  United  States  might  take  shoiild  come 
only  In  reaponse  to  the  request  of  the  con- 
stitutional Bosch  government.  He  said  that 
Ambassador  del  Rosario,  the  legal  represent- 
ative of  the  Bosch  government  here,  can 
properly  speak  for  him. 

The  Senator  said  that  fears  that  such 
action  might  presage  a  return  to  the  discred- 
ited US.  gunboat  diplomacy  of  the  past  are 
unjustified.  U.S.  Interventions  early  this 
century  In  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Mexico  and  Nicaragua,  he  said,  were  "au- 
thorized against  the  will  of  the  governments 
and  people  of  the  cotintrles  invaded."  In  the 
present  situation,  however,  a  legal,  demo- 
cratic government  would  request  ^uch  inter- 
vention. 

Del  Rosario,  In  his  wtre  to  President  Ken- 
nedy, said:  "As  the  Ambassador  of  the  legal 
Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  to 
the  United  States,  I  feel  It  la  my  duty  to  re- 
quest that  the  UJ8.  Oovemment,  with  the 
help  of  other  friendly  governments,  take 
whatever  measures  are  necessary  to  remove 
President  Juan  Bosch  from  the  vessel  taking 
him  Into  exfle,  return  him  to  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  restore  to  him  the  Presidential 
powers  granted  him  In  a  free  eleetkm  by  the 
Dominican  people. 

"Such  action.  In  righting  a  monatrous 
wrong,  would  be  In  keeping  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  which,  as 
you  have  so  often  stated,  cannot  succeed  un- 
less democracy  Is  nurtured  and  safeguarded 
In  LAtln  America." 

Bosch  on  Saturday  night  was  put  aboard 
a  navy  frigate  believed  headed  fcxr  some 
Caribbean  destination.  Venezuela  has  re- 
portedly sent  a  warehlp  and  planes  to  follow 
the  vesael  to  deter  Dominican  soldiers  from 
possibly  assassinating  Bosch  at  sea. 

Meanwhile.  In  Washington,  Arturo  Oal- 
ventl.  the  Dominican  Republic's  Ambasaador 
to  the  Organ  l«atton  of  American  Statea,  re- 
signed yesterday  in  protest  against  the  coup. 


Nfr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  In 
effect  I  urged  that  the  United  States  send 
a  destroyer  to  Intercept  the  vessel  carry- 
ing President  Bosch  Into  exile  and  order 
It  to  return  him  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. I  would  advise,  also,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  If  the  vessel  does  not  heed 
such  an  order  that  it  be  boarded.  Presi- 
dent Bosch  be  taken  from  it  and  re- 
turned, under  U.S.  protection,  to  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

This  is  not,  I  must  point  out,  a  return 
to  the  dajrs  of  gunboat  diplomacy.  At 
the  time,  I  deplored  and  spoke  and  wrote 
against  that.  In  those  cases — when  we 
intervened  in  the  early  days  of  the  cen- 
tury In  Haiti,  the  Dwnlnican  Republic. 
Nicaragua,  and  Mexico — we  intervened 
without  any  request  from,  and  against 
the  wishes  of,  their  duly  constituted  gov- 
ernments and  their  peoples.  That  is  not 
the  case  in  this  instance.  Moreover,  this 
would  not  be  a  violation  of  any  treaty 
commitment  against  intervention.  We 
would  not  be  Intervening.  We  would  be 
fulfilling  a  request  for  help  from  the 
authorized  representative  of  a  duly  con- 
stituted government.  We  would  be  do- 
ing no  more — indeed  far  less — than  we 
did  when  we  sent  the  6th  Fleet  and 
landed  Marines  in  Lebtmon  at  that  coun- 
try's duly  constituted  Government's  re- 
quest. 

The  duly  accredited  Ambassador  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  has  made  directly  to 
the  President  the  request  for  assistance 
from  the  United  States.  We  should  heed 
that  request.  The  time  has  come  to  act 
with  speed  and  determination  to  save 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  with  pleas- 
ure to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  highly  commend 
the  Senator  from  Alaska.  He  is  perform- 
ing another  outstanding  service  for  the 
country,  ffis  logic  Is  devastating.  If  we 
permit  the  military  coup  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  to  succeed,  the  chances  for 
the  success  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
will  be  very  dim  Indeed.  The  Senator 
has  delivered  a  most  impressive  speech. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  If  he  will 
yield  for  a  few  questions. 

Mr.  GRUENING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  suggests  a  most 
unusual  step  on  our  part,  namely,  that 
we  intercept  the  Dominican  warship  and 
that  we  return  President  Bosch  to  the 
Dominican  Republic.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  If  he  knows  of  any  precedent 
for  this  kind  of  action. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  There  is  no  prece- 
dent exactly  for  this  particular  kind  of 
intervention,  where  the  legitimate  head 
of  a  country  h»s  been  taken  prisoner. 
However,  there  is  a  close  analogy  with 
what  happened  in  Lebanon. 

There  we  were  asked  by  its  Govern- 
ment for  help.  We  were  asked  for  mili- 
tary help  by  the  President  of  Cebanon. 
We  sent  the  6th  Fleet  and  we  landed 
marines.  We  performed  a  service  that 
the  constituted  Oovemment  had  asked 
us  to  perform.  It  was  fearful  that  it 
might  be  overthrown.  This  episode  and 
UJS.  performance  in  it  a  few  short  years 
ago  Is  as  close  an  analogy  in  recent  times 
as  one  can  find.    I  believe  It  Is  a  good 


analogy.  In  this  case  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  It  Is  even  more  applicable  be- 
cause we  have  a  particular  and  vital 
interest  to  support  the  Dominican  Re- 
public in  connection  with  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  and  indeed  because  we 
assisted  in  the  rebirth  of  what  we  hoped 
to  be  a  free,  democratically  governed 
state. 

We  could  very  easily  have  disregarded 
the  request  from  Lebanon,  but  we  did  not 
do  so.  In  the  case  of  Lebanon  as  a  result 
of  our  Intervention  there  was  no  over- 
throw of  the  constituted  government. 
So  in  this  case  the  analogy  with  which  I 
urge  we  do  In  the  Caribbean  is  extremely 
applicable,  because  this  Is  a  much  more 
flagrant  case  and  at  our  doorstep. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator's  an- 
swer is  convincing.  He  speaks  about  a 
request  to  this  Government.  That  re- 
quest comes  from  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Dominican  Republic.  I  take  it  that 
there  has  been  no  word  at  all  from 
President  Bosch  himself.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? Has  he  been  held  incommu- 
nicado? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  No  word  could 
come  frcun  him.  He  has  been  cut  off 
from  outside  communication.  He  has 
indeed  been  held  incommunicsulo.  He 
is  a  prisoner  on  the  vessel  on  which  he 
is  being  held.  However,  we  know  he 
refused  to  resign  voluntarily.  He  went 
on  a  hunger  strike  in  protest  against  his 
arrest.  He  was  completely  opposed  and 
resistant  to  the  effort  to  put  him  put  of 
office.  He  is  being  held  a  prisoner 
against  his  will  by  military  gangsters. 
He  cannot  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor may  be  permitted  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  heairs  none,  and 
It  Lb  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  asked  the  Senator  if  to  his  knowl- 
edge President  Bosch  has  had  any  op- 
portunity to  make  such  a  request.  The 
reason  I  labor  the  point  Is  that  it  is 
extremely  important  in  the  case  of  an 
Intervention  that  the  request  to  inter- 
vene should  be  made  by  the  constituted 
government.  We  have  to  be  absolutely 
safeguarded  against  any  possibility  that 
through  our  intervention  we  could  be 
charged  with  imposing  a  puppet  against 
the  will  of  the  people  of  a  country. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  press  the 
Senator  with  the  question  as  to  whether 
there  has  been  any  indication  that  Presi- 
dent Bosch  himself  has  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  return  and  a  willingness  to  have 
the  United  States  help  him  return. 

Mr.  GRUE1«NG.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  we  must 
be  overcautious  In  not  appearing  un- 
asked, on  our  own  Initiative  to  Inter- 
vene and  imposing  someone  against  the 
wishes  of  the  Dominican  people.  Mr. 
Bosch  has  not  been  free  to  speak.  I 
have  conversed  with  our  Ambassador  to 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Mr.  John  Bar- 
low Martin.  He  told  me  that  President 
Bosch  had  been  fearful  of  such  an  oc- 
currence— the  military  coup — and  that 
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the  United  States  tried  to  prevent  It. 
It  remains  to  be  demonstrated  what  ef- 
fort was  made  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence, whether  we  had  been  fully  ap- 
prised of  what  was  about  to  take  place, 
and  whether  we  could  have  stopped  it. 
I  feel  we  could  have  and  should  have. 

In  answer  to  the  Senator's  question, 
when  the  vessel  on  which  Bosch,  a  pris- 
oner, is  being  carried  into  exile,  is  inter- 
cepted. President  Bosch  can  be  asked 
that  question.  If — free  from  duress, 
with  no  pistol  at  his  back— he  says.  "No; 
I  do  not  want  to  go  back;  I  want  to  go 
to  exile,"  we  should  have  performed  our 
duty  as  a  government. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  glad  to  have 
that  clarification.  The  Senator  has  per- 
formed a  great  service.  It  is  important 
for  us  to  realize  that  if  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  to  work,  it  must  be  based  on 
genuine  reforms  and  democracy,  and  on 
the  kind  of  government  that  will  have 
the  Interest  of  all  the  people  of  the 
country  at  heart,  not  a  military  dic- 
tatorship which  is  set  up  for  the  power 
and  enrichment  of  a  few. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  associate  my- 
self with  the  statement  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
At  the  same  time  I  compliment  and  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  the  needed  public  serv- 
ice he  has  rendered  by  making  his  fine 
statement  today.  In  answer  to  the 
Interrogation  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  I  feel  that  he  indicated  that 
President  Bosch  is  a  firm,  determined 
man  and  that  he  did  not  yield  to  force 
and  did  not  voluntarily  resign.  I  join 
the  Senator  in  the  feeling  that  since  we 
tried  to  prevent  this  usurpation  through 
our  appropriate  officials,  and  that,  hav- 
ing failed.  It  Is  high  time  that  we  exert 
the  efforts  of  this  great  Nation  to  try  to 
prevent  this  wrong  from  being  continued. 

We  Americans  had  a  feeling  of  pride 
when  In  the  Dominican  Republic  there 
was  a  fair  election  by  the  citizens  of 
that  xmfortunate  little  country,  which 
was  created  by  the  Almighty  to  be  a 
garden  spot  of  the  world,  but  due  to 
the  depravity  and  tyranny  of  man  had 
become  the  cesspool  and  slum  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

As  Senators  know,  the  election  of 
Senor  Bosch  as  President  was  hailed  as 
an  indication  that  the  Dominican  Re- 
public was  proceeding  to  a  future  of  de- 
mocracy and  freedom.  There  was  hope 
that  bloodshed  and  terror  were  things 
of  the  past. 

Recently,  all  this  was  toppled  into  dust 
by  a  military  takeover.  Three  militarists 
usurped  the  power  granted  President 
Bosch  by  popular  will.  It  is  now  re- 
ported that  he  has  been  bundled  off  as 
a  prisoner  on  a  Dominican  naval  vessel, 
en  route  to  exile  in  a  foreign  land.  The 
best  that  can  be  said  for  the  military 
junta,  which  immediately  suspended  all 
civil  liberties  in  that  unhappy  island.  Is 
that  they  did  not  murder  President 
Bosch,  the  civilian  head  of  state  in  that 
neighboring  nation. 


What  are  the  duties  of  our  State  De- 
partment relative  to  this  island,  so  close 
to  our  shores,  inhabited  by  descendants 
of  those  patriots  who  fought  bravely  for 
freedom  against  French  tyranny  more 
than  150  years  ago,  as  the  dlstinguUhed 
Senator  from  Alaska,  who  is  an  outstand- 
ing historian,  knows  probably  better  than 
does  any  other  Member  of  this  body.  I 
am  in  complete  agreement  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  that  our  duty  is  clear. 
We  should  associate  ourselves  with  the 
freedom-loving  people  of  all  the  Latin 
American  Republics  to  take  action  and 
see  to  it  that  President  Bosch  is  restored 
to  office  until  such  time  as  the  citizens 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  in  a  free  elec- 
tion decree  otherwise.  A  Fascist  dicta- 
torship Is  now  emerging  where  we  had 
considered  that  the  people  had  spoken 
and  had  elected  a  President  who  took  the 
oath  of  office  in  a  republic  modeled  after 
our  own  United  States. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  hindered  in  his  excellent  ad- 
dress, had  the  Communists  usurped  pow- 
er instead  of  this  Fascist  outfit,  there 
would  probably  have  been  an  uproar  in 
the  United  States  and  a  demand  that  we 
send  in  our  military  and  air  power  to  re- 
store the  duly  elected  President. 

Is  our  Government  doing  enough  by 
merely  refusing  recognition  to  the  Fas- 
cist regime?  We  have  sponsored  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  for  the  welfare  of 
freedom-loving  j)eople  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  to  accelerate  the  prog- 
ress of  our  sister  Latin  American  Repub- 
lics of  Central  and  South  America.  Are 
we  responding  to  the  demands  of  the 
times  if  we  fail  to  remove  these  Fascist 
usurpers  by  persuasion,  or  by  force,  if 
necessary? 

I  commend  the  dlstlngxiished  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  his  forthright  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  his  helpftil  contribution 
to  this  discussion.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  be  yielded  an  additional  6 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection ?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH,  I  have  listened  with 
much  interest  to  the  audacious  and  pro- 
vocative proposal  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska.  It  is 
characteristic  of  him  to  seize  the  Initia- 
tive and  to  take  a  position  that  is  re- 
freshingly bold.  It  is  a  position,  I  feel 
certain,  that  Is  not  likely  to  be  found  In 
any  of  the  cautious  position  papers  of  the 
State  Department.  For  this.  I  wish  to 
commend  him. 

However,  I  should  like  to  know  if  he 
does  not  agree  with  me  that  the  action 
he  proposes  Is  peculiarly  within  the  pow- 
er of  the  President  alone  to  take,  and 
whether,  in  view  of  this,  the  Senator  has 
undertaken  to  communicate  his  proposal 


to  the  President,  prior  to  the  time  of 
making  his  address  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  President  was 
not  In  the  city  last  night,  but  I  com- 
municated with  one  very  close  to  him 
and  requested  that  this  prc^wsal  be 
transmitted  to  the  President.  I  was  as- 
sured that  it  would  be  transmitted 
promptly. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  was  certain  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  have  taken 
that  precaution.  However,  as  a  matter 
of  record,  it  ought  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  If  he  did  so,  Inasmuch  as  It  Is 
Executive  action  for  which  he  is  calling 
today. 

Mr.  GRUENING.     Yes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  cannot,  out  of  hand, 
endorse  all  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
has  proposed.  At  the  very  least,  I  would 
have  to  reserve  judgment  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  attempting  to  reestablish  the 
Bosch  regime  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
through  an  external  American  interven- 
tion, because  such  action  would  be 
fraught  with  peril,  and  the  prospect  of 
adverse  repercussions  needs  to  be  care- 
fully considered. 

However,  the  Senator's  proposal  that 
we  Intercept  the  gimboat  that  is  now  tak- 
ing the  duly-elected  constitutional  Presi- 
dent of  the  Dominican  Republic  into  ex- 
ile, and  free  him  from  his  abductors  has 
great  ai^eal  to  me.  I  should  think  It 
could  be  done  with  a  view  to  providing 
President  Bosch  with  asylum  in  the 
United  States.  I  believe  such  a  gesture 
would  make  It  dramatically  plain  to  the 
people  of  Latin  America  that  the  United 
States  holds  a  duly-elected  President  in 
high  regard  and  looks  with  stem  rebuke 
upon  the  forcible  overthrow  of  constitu- 
tional government  by  military  juntas. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  so  well 
said,  we  have  seen  constitutional  gov- 
ernments deposed  In  Argentina,  In  Peru, 
in  Ecuador,  and  now  In  the  Dcmlnlcan 
Republic,  within  the  past  3  s^ars.  We 
have  grave  reason  to  suspect  a  similar 
overthrow  may  be  attempted  against 
President  Betancourt,  in  Venezuela. 

The  American  position  respecting  these 
seizures  has  not  been  sufficiently  firm. 
It  would  be  In  the  best  traditions  of  this 
Republic  for  the  President  to  direct  a 
rescue  of  the  kind  suggested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska,  making  it  emphatically 
clear  to  the  people  of  South  America  that 
the  U.S.  Government  upholds  oonstltu- 
tional  authority,  and  kxrics  with  grave 
misgivings  upon  the  forcible  overthrow 
of  constitutional  government  by  military 
means. 

The  proposed  rescue  of  President 
Bosch,  who  Lb  now  a  prisoner  on  the  high 
seas,  is  something  due  him,  and  some- 
thing that  would  have  a  dramatic  and 
constructive  effect  throughout  Latin 
America.  In  this  part  of  his  proposal, 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  made  an 
Imaginative  and  tenable  suggestion,  and 
I  commend  him  for  It. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Idaho.  I  welcome  his  contribution. 
His  suggestion,  which  is  comparable.  In 
part,  with  what  I  propose,  really  might 
be  considered  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
fulfillment,  because  if  we  were  to  rescue 
President  Bosch,  we  would  offer  him 
asylum  in  the  United  States.    Of  coarse, 
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he  would  have  to  be  given  freedom  ot 
choice  with  respect  to  the  country  to 
which  he  might  wish  to  go.  provided  he 
was  forcibly  expelled,  against  his  wilL 
This  would  give  us  an  opportunity  to  talk 
with  him  and  to  determine  whether  his 
view  coincides  with  that  of  the  only 
legally  remaining  representative  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  the  United  Statea, 
the  Ambassador  of  the  E>omlnican  Re- 
public, who  has  specifically  requested 
that  President  Bosch  be  rescued  from  the 
vessel  and  restored  to  his  office. 

Clearly,  the  situation  requires  some- 
thing better  than  the  supine  and  spine* 
less  compromises  of  the  past  Moreover, 
there  is  a  very  pertinent  precedent  in 
what  we  did  in  Lebanon.  There  we 
intervened  militarily,  with  a  fleet  and 
with  Marines,  ^(iiich  we  landed,  al- 
though under  circumstances  not  nearly 
80  compelling  as  these  in  the  Dominican 
Republie:  the  President  of  Lebanon 
feared  a  disturbance  which  might  drive 
Y\im  from  office  and  wanted  some  rein- 
forcements.    We  acceded  to  his  request. 

This  situation  in  the  Caribbean  i4 
much  more  atrocious.  If  we  do  not  do 
this.  I  believe  the  alternatives  are  very 
grave. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church) 
referred  to  my  proposal  as  "audacious 
and  provocative."  But  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  also  an  audacioui 
and  provocative  proposaL  Nearly  every 
important  move  few  progress  or  to  rectify 
grave  wrongs  has.  at  the  time,  been 
deemed  an  audacious  and  provocative 
proposal. 

If  we  do  not  do  this,  we  might  as  well 
forget  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  our 
hopes  of  seeing  it  gradually  develop  un- 
der free  and  democratic  regimes  in  Latin 
America. 

As  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  well 
pointed  out.  the  present  situation  i« 
really  an  inducement,  almost  a  provoca- 
tion, to  similar  uprisings  in  Venezuelav 
against  Betancourt;  or  in  Colombia;  or 
in  any  other  Latin  American  country 
where  a  serious  and  honest  attempt  if 
being  made  to  establish  a  succesful 
combination  of  the  democratic  system 
and  economic  resuscitation  under  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress. 

I  very  much  hope  the  administration 
will  not — as  it  has  done  in  the  past^ 
first  say.  "We  will  not  recognise  thi» 
power-hungry  group  of  usurpers;  we  will 
deny  them  economic  aid,"  but  then,  in 
3  or  4  weeks,  devise  a  face-saving  formula 
by  which  it  will  say.  "Well,  they  promise 
to  be  good  boys,  and  they  will  hold  an- 
other election  in  a  few  months."  The 
election  in  Santo  Domingo  has  been 
held — the  freest  election  which  possibly 
could  be  held.  But  if  the  present  group 
remains  in  power  no  such  election  can  be 
held  in  the  future.  In  that  event,  we 
might  as  well  kiss  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  goodby,  and  invite  the  criticism 
and  opposition  of  almost  every  Member 
of  Congress  who  feels  that  we  are  simply 
wasting  our  money  and  enthroning  dic- 
tatorships, and  thus  using  American  tax- 
payers' dollars  for  purposes  wholly  alien 
to  the  purposes  and  aims  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

So  I  believe  that  the  alternatives  to  our 
not  taking  this  action  are  of  far  graver 
import. 


An  analogous  situation  confronted  us 
in  connection  with  the  test  ban  treaty. 
It  does  involve  some  risks,  but  those  of  us 
who  voted  for  it  felt  that,  on  balance, 
the  risks  were  negligible,  when  compared 
with  the  benefits.  I  believe  that  is  also 
the  case  in  connection  with  the  situation 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Inaction  or 
inadequate  action  will  t>e  disastrous. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


DUAL  RAIL  RAPID  TRANSIT  FOR 
MASS  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.   SPARKMAN.     Mr.   President,   a 

problem  that  has  been  concerning  many 
urban  areas  of  the  United  States  is  that 
of  mass  transportation.  The  Congress 
has  passed  legislation  to  try  to  help  solve 
some  of  these  problems. 

Considerable  research  and  work  has 
been  done  by  various  private  companies 
toward  improving  iirban  mass  transpor- 
tation. 

The  Duorail  Aerospace  Rapid  Transit 
Corp.  is  one  company  that  has  been  ac- 
tive in  this  field.  It  has  developed  a  sys- 
tem of  du8d  rail  rapid  transit  which  the 
company  feels  will  meet  the  need  for 
fast,  economical  transportation. 

Recently  this  company  presented  a 
study  which  It  had  made.  I  believe  it 
will  be  Interesting  to  those  who  are  con- 
cerned with  this  problem.  Accordingly, 
I  ask  that  this  study  be  printed  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Duorail  Aerospace  Rapid  Transit  Corp., 
otherwise  known  as  the  DART  Corp.,  respect- 
fully submits  for  your  consideration  a  brief 
study  of  urban  mass  transportation,  the 
Inherent  problems  and  coets,  together  with 
a  plan  to  Improve  every  adverse  condition  of 
this  unprecedented  situation.  Considerable 
material  has  already  been  contributed  on 
the  subject,  that  detailed  elaboration  on  its 
symptoms  and  wastes  will  not  be  necessary 
here  except  for  clarity  or  to  bring  certain  as- 
pects into  sharper  focus. 

DART  Is  honored  for  the  privilege  of  of- 
fering a  solution  to  a  matter  that  portends 
to  worsen  If  proper  measures  are  not  taken 
now.  The  subject  la  of  major  concern  to 
us  all. 

The  movement  of  people  and  material  con- 
stitutes the  very  Ufeblood  of  today's  society. 

A  look  at  yesterday  still  fills  us  with  a 
splendid  wonder  at  the  hardships  that  have 
been  overcome  and  the  progress  that  has 
been  attained  by  evolving  the  principles  of 
the  wheel.  Those  who  will  come  after  us 
will  look  back  In  like  manner  to  Judge  ovir 
progress  from  hero  onward.  They  will  prob- 
ably agree  that  what,  confronts  us  was  even 
more  complex  and  unwieldy  than  the  hard- 
ships that  confronted  our  forefathers.  Its 
dlspoeition  Is  ours  now  even  more  than  those 
who  will  succeed  us.  Proper  planning  to- 
day gives  us  direction  for  tomcHTOw.  In 
our  opinion,  any  other  kind  Is  costly  and 
must  be  scrapped  because  of  the  staggering 
time  loss  and  wasted  funds.  We  must  be 
credited  with  consclentloos.  deliberate,  lead- 
ership^— exercising  preventative  measures  as 
well  as  corrective  ones  based  on  keen  insight 
and  study. 

The  automobile,  the  very  root  of  our  prob- 
lem, will  never  be  considered  a  mistake  or 
that  should  now  be  abandoned,  or  that  it 
should  never  have  been  invented.  None  of 
us  win  revert  back  to  travel  by  the  saddle  or 
the  buggy.  Bach  preceding  system  of  travel 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  next,  all  still  exist- 


ing side  by  side,  controlled  by  the  laws  of  ex- 
pediency and  demand.  It  U  expedient  to- 
day that  a  new  medium  of  transportation  be 
Introduced  to  relieve  and  supplement  those 
that  have  gone  before  it.  DART  teels  that 
this  medium  Is  embodied  within  its  own  con- 
cept. 

The  stark  fact  Is  that  after  many  years  of 
production  of  all  kinds  of  vehicles,  road  and 
highway  development  and  repairs  hardly 
keeps  pace.  Another  7  million  vehicles  will 
be  added  to  the  over  87  million  that  now 
tour  our  roads  and  highways.  Multiply  7 
million  by  16-foot  length  of  the  average  auto- 
mobile of  today,  then  divide  by  5,280  feet  (1 
mile)  and  that  totals  20,000  miles  of  auto- 
bUes,  bumper  to  bumper.  The  logistics  can 
be  projected  much  further. 

Add  the  above  condition  to  an  already  pre- 
dicted skyrocketing  population  buildup  that 
multiply  metropolitan  and  urban  complex- 
ities and  you  have  In  the  making  more  of 
the  same  arterial  trafBc  strife  that  now  con- 
cerns us. 

Congestion  Is  a  symptom  of  the  growing 
inadequacy  of  ground  travel.  This  steady 
growth  sabotages  progress  and  drains  bil- 
lions of  dollars  every  year. 

Freeways  built  at  tremendous  cost  take 
up  considerable  space  and  suffer  shameful 
Inadequacy  as  soon  as  they  become  familiar 
routes.  By  themselves  they  cannot  solve 
transportation  problems.  Everyone  Is  aware 
that  they  sometimes  become  superparklng 
lots  capturing  thousands  of  automobiles  and 
drivers  and  robbing  them  of  hours  of  time 
and  subjecting  them  to  anxiety  and  frus- 
tration. 

Public  transportation  is  largely  Imple- 
mented by  rubber-tired  vehicles  challenging 
other  vehicles,  suffering  the  same  kind  of 
losses  that  cannot  be  absorbed,  therefore 
must  be  charged  to  the  consumer,  who  aban- 
dons the  service  after  a  trial  realizing  that 
there  are  no   tlmesaving  schedules. 

Today  travel  must  be  accepted  In  Its  true 
economic  context,  as  a  necessary,  time-loss 
expense;  a  means  to  an  end.  The  loss  of 
public  transportation  systems.  In  spite  of 
their  growing  need.  Is  the  strongest  ^roof 
of  their  Inadequacy.  This  has  in  itself  been 
adding  to  the  strife  It  once  overcame. 

The  harassment  of  ground  travel  media 
points  up  vividly  that  public  transportation 
must  not  be  subjected  to  the  normal  or  other 
travel  problems  If  It  must  necessarily  survive 
and  perform  public  service  to  all. 

Public  transportation  has  slowly  destroyed 
Itself  and  complicated  an  already  serious 
problem  because  of  its  Inability  to  earn  a 
profit.  It  is  not  enough  for  public  trans- 
portation to  exist.  It  should  thrive  profitably 
like  other  responsible  businesses.  It  should 
fulfill  Its  function  to  the  public  It  serves. 
Because  of  the  Inadequacy  of  Its  equipment. 
It  Is  giving  poor  service  and  no  profits  and 
are  grinding  to  a  halt  at  a  time  when  there  is 
a  greater  need  for  the  movement  of  the 
people. 

In  the  last  several  years,  we  have  seen  the 
disappearance  of  many  elevated  structures 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  they  were  not 
adequate.  At  the  same  time  proponents  of 
above  s\irface  systems  have  come  forward 
with  plans  that  have  little  more  to  offer  and 
In  many  cases  lack  the  service  capabilities  of 
even  the  old  elevated  systems.  Each  of  the 
proposed  systems,  including  the  monorail 
concept,  over  a  period  of  years  of  trial  have 
been  found  to  be  totally  Inadequate  for  our 
present  demands  and  certainly  are  not  the 
answer  to  our  future  problems.  The  Inher- 
ent shortcomings  of  presently  proposed  sys- 
tems become  apparent  after  a  study  Is  made 
of  the  DART  system.  Becaxise  of  Its  many 
applications  you  will  find  that  DART  Is  total 
transportation  service  conceived  In  an  era 
when  travel  at  sonic  speeds  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  a  symbol  of  the  space  age.  DART'S 
purpose  Is  to  facilitate  travel  above  ground 
level  and  introduce  tlmesaving  speed — a 
speed  never  conceived  before  in  surface  travel 
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with  a  safety  factor  next  to  none.  It  will 
revolutionize  local  and  distance  travel  con- 
ditions. 

DART  incorporates  many  favorable  eco- 
nomic and  efficiency  measures  that  will  serve 
the  community  and  the  Nation  generally. 
DART  will  Integrate  all  travel  media,  estab- 
lishing an  environment  of  balance,  order, 
safety,  and  progress. 

DART'S  contributions  to  the  local  and  na- 
tiont^  economy  will  facilitate  its  advent  and 
help  private,  civil,  municipal.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral governing  bodies  to  arrive  at  an  equi- 
table, far-reaching  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  truly  rapid  transit  system. 

With  a  plan  based  on  sound  economic 
principles,  governing  bodies  will  be  able  to 
Implement  the  many  functions  and  prin- 
ciples of  government,  allowing  them  to  reach 
a  decision  of  mutual  accord  where  once  only 
respected  differences  of  opinion  prevailed. 

The  senseless  drain  on  ovir  economy  of  the 
wasted  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  can  be 
partially  eliminated  by  diverting  moneys  to 
a  master  plan  of  standardized  DART  systems. 
Integrating  It  Into  the  total  operation,  by: 

(a)  Providing  swift,  comfortable,  economi- 
cal transportation  above  the  ground  for  the 
masses  now  thrown  Into  hazardous,  time- 
consuming  struggle  of  dally,  simultaneous 
migrations  to  and  from  business. 

(b)  Reducing  the  need  for  motor-driven 
vehicles,  eepeclally  in  areas  of  greater  popu- 
lation concentration  for  the  citizen  now 
reluctant  to  give  up  his  Independent  mode  of 
travel,  which  will  further  reduce  local  con- 
gestion. 

(c)  Reducing  the  need  of  many  cross-city 
transport  vehicles  now  employed  to  cart  con- 
sumer Items  from  warehouses  to  points  of 
display,  from  merchandising  locations  to  the 
consumer,  from  raw  material  source  to  manu- 
facturer, from  manufacturer  to  Jobber  and 
warehouses,  and  so  forth,  keeping  through 
traffic  to  a  mlnlmvmi. 

(d)  Supplying  swift  transportation  serv- 
ices for  trucking  firms,  manufacturers,  sup- 
pliers of  all  kinds  of  wares  and  produce; 
loading  their  wares  Into  unitized  truck 
bodies  supplied  by  Dart,  then  transporting 
these  wares  to  all  outlying  parts  of  the  city 
In  minutes.  (ThU  will  reduce  local  conges- 
tion further  and  supply  these  burdened  com- 
panies with  a  minimum  expense  transporta- 
tion service,  which  saves  gas.  maintenance 
and  time.  It  cuts  street  traffic  and  speeds 
up  local  conditions.  These  deliveries  wlU 
be  made  after  peak  hours  of  pttssenger  serv- 
ice with  unitized  transport  bodies  hoisted 
into  position  at  local  DART  terminals  for 
scheduled  deliveries.  Local  public  trans- 
portation then  Is  not  competing  for  the 
same  travel  routes  but  allows  the  staggering 
truck  trafBc  movements  until  after  peak 
public  transportation  moves  are  made. 

(e)  Reducing  road  and  highway  building 
and  repairs. 

(f)  Reducing  accidents  and  deatlis. 

(g)  Reducing  overburdening  Insurance 
rates  (a  general  public  saving). 

(h)  Reducing  staggering  man  hours  In 
work  losses,  especially  in  Inclement  weather. 

(1)  Reducing  conmiutlng  time  losses; 
statistics  show  this  to  average  9  years  of  a 
man's  life,  sufficient  time  for  everyone  to 
earn  a  university  degree. 

(J)  Reducing  the  health  hazard  of  smog; 
a  monster  of  our  own  making. 

(k)  Freeing  valuable  building  sites  now 
used  for  parking  facilities  in  areas  of  greater 
business  concentration. 

(1)  Assisting  local  transportation  firms  to 
operate  profitably,  restoring  It  to  a  self  sup- 
porting basis  as  a  private  or  municipal  serv- 
ice. This  will  put  these  services  into  reve- 
nue sovirce  classification  rather  than  a  nec- 
essary but  unprofitable  operation,  thus  free- 
ing funds  for  more  pressing  needs. 

(m)  Making  police  monitoring  services 
less  necessary,  reducing  municli>al  and  State 
cosu. 


(n)  Providing  an  economic  safety  valve, 
when  defense  spending  is  curbed,  permitting 
labor  to  be  diverted  into  building  a  real 
rapid  transit  system  as  is  herein  suggested. 

(o)  By  providing  work  generally  by  reviv- 
ing what  Is  now  a  dying  public  service. 

(p)  Providing  national  and  civil  defense 
a  bulwark  for  mass  evacuation  of  the 
populace  in  time  of  crisis  or  movement  at 
armed  services,  a  dramatic  and  effective  ad- 
Jimct. 

(q)  Providing,  in  place  of  the  covering 
canopy,  a  superstructure  for  additional 
freeway  surfaces  for  general  movement  of 
people  and  material  where  needed. 

(r)  Providing  pneumatic  tubes  for  mall 
or  small  items  especially  in  emergencies  for 
medications  or  vital   implements  of  war. 

(s)  Providing  with  long  range  planning 
utility  service  conduits  allowing  easy  access 
'  for  repair  and  the  efficient  placement  of  tele- 
phone wires  from  Its  present  unsightly  posi- 
tion along  the  route. 

(t)  Providing  logical  shelter  locations  un- 
der the  structvire  taking  advantage  of  the 
superstructure  above. 

(u)  Restoring  metropolitan  areas  to  their 
once  coveted  sphere  of  activity. 

(v)  Providing  a  safe  ground  link  In  Jetage 
travel;  an  adjunct  to  air  transportation, 
bringing  their  passengers  to  their  true  des- 
tination in  record  time.  It  is  an  exasperat- 
ing paradox  to  be  able  to  fiy  thousands  of 
miles  so  magically,  then  spend  the  same 
amount  of  time  struggling  the  last  few  miles 
to  home  or  destination. 

(w)  Being  hullt  for  permanency,  it  velll  be 
of  rugged,  lasting  construction,  but  smart 
for  even  the  most  sophisticated  residential 
areas. 

(x)  Restoring  freeways  to  their  original 
concept  of  unimpeded,  steady  movement  of 
vehicles. 

By  freeing  the  arteries  of  progress,  we  also 
thwart  inflationary  tendencies.  Providing 
the  key  for  solving  the  vast  complex  of  travel 
and  transportation.  DART  will  help  to  unify 
the  Nation  and  exi)and  its  commercial  areas 
to  new  heights  of  prosperity. 

EXFLAMATION    OW    DAST    A14D    FTS    FITNCTION 

DART  is  as  new  a  concept  In  rapid  transit 
as  a  "souped  up  600"  would  be  to  the  "tin 
lizzie".  The  simple  addition  of  another  raU 
to  a  "monorail"  does  not  by  itself  constitute 
"duorail."  The  added  rail  naturally  offers 
additional  strength  and  rigidity  and  removes 
the  undesirable  element  of  sway,  but  the 
underslung  center  of  gravity  position  of  the 
car  allows  for  greater  stability  as  well  as  speed 
on  cvirvee  or  on  straightaways. 

The  patented  suspension  system  allows  for 
the  same  type  of  aerodynamic  fuselage  design 
as  required  by  aircraft  with  engineering  prln- 
clplee  pertaining  thereto.  Unlike  all  other 
surface  travel  media  and  elevated  sjrstems 
where  the  cars  are  constructed  to  weigh  more 
than  their  load  cap<M:lty  to  Insure  stability 
In  motion,  DART,  because  of  its  safe  position, 
below  the  rails,  can  be  made  on  Ughtwelght 
construction  as  Incorporated  in  aircraft. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  "falling  ofT'  as  may 
happen  with  above  rail  runner  cars. 

Each  ear  is  operated  by  an  overhead  elec- 
tromagnetic bogie  with  a  short  wheelbaae, 
readily  receptive  to  short  arch  switching 
systems,  comparable  to  those  used  by  the 
railroad  today.  Most  of  the  monoraU  sys- 
tems projected  have  an  inadequate  switch- 
ing system,  requiring  a  separate  structure 
for  each  line,  which  is  prohibitive  as  well  as 
being  an  added  obstruction  for  surface  traffic 
in  multiple  construction. 

Repairs  can  be  handled  without  disas- 
sembling the  car  itself  and  can  readily  and 
safely  be  worked  on  from  above.  Monorail 
does  not  have  this  advantage. 

DART  cars,  capable  of  intercity  speeds  at 
125  miles  per  hour  or  more,  will  be  moved 
by  magnetic  pull  rather  than  electric  or 
other  motors  or  engines,  at  uniform  q;>ee(lt 
regardleas  of  grades. 


RaU  Jumping  is  not  possible,  regardless  of 
the  speeds.  Collisions  are  avoided  by  auto- 
matic functioning  controls  that  space  the 
trains  in  transit  independent  of  human  fac- 
tors. 

SUent  operation  Is  accomplished  in  two 
ways,  namely,  by  a  resilient  absorbing  cush- 
ion below  the  rails  to  absorb  vibration,  noise 
and  "sing"  and  acoustic  sound  traps  insula- 
tion within  the  canopy  Itself.  Wheel  design 
and  construction  techniques  will  add  further 
soundproofing. 

Brakes  will  be  electrodynamlcall/^  ooq- 
trolled  and  function  only  against  the  rails. 

The  overhead  structure,  which  can  support 
a  freeway  or  a  canopy,  is  as  much  a  part  of 
the  entire  system  as  the  car  is  Itself.  Within 
it  rides  the  bogle  above  the  rail,  soundproof- 
ing for  noiseless  travel,  pneumatic  tubes  for 
mall  service,  utility  conduits,  including  tele- 
phone wires,  an  eyesore  in  so  many  areas. 
(Microwave  in  the  future  may  replace  the 
present  system  of  wires). 

The  canopy  or  overhead  freeway  serves  a 
very  Important  function  in  the  DART  design 
as  an  all-weather  enclosure  to  Insure  against 
schedule  defeating  ice,  snow,  rain,  and  sleet. 
It  also  shields  sigalnst  excessive  light  or 
heat  and  adds  materially  to  the  climate  con- 
trol within  the  car. 

Four  sets  of  rails  are  canopied  In  this 
struct\xre  allowing  for  local  as  well  as  ex- 
press schedules. 

In  times  of  emergency,  all  four  rails  can 
be  used  for  evacuation  of  civilians,  military 
personnel  and  could  serve  as  a  dramatic 
adjunct  to  civil  strategic  defense. 

DART  installations  once  begun  will  de- 
velop rapidly  using  modern  prefabrlcatlon 
methods. 

Suspended  rail  sections  can  be  precast  in 
90-foot  sections  and  Installed  at  a  rate 
of    160   or  more  miles  per  year. 

Designed  along  aerodynamic  principles, 
DART  will  create  the  same  esthetic  accept- 
ance as  aircraft  design  has  done  with  the 
public  everywhere.  The  single  central  sup- 
port structure  offers  maximum  stability  with 
the  least  amount  of  surface  obstruction. 

Existing  freeways  can  serve  as  DART  arter- 
ies to  either  of  two  ways.  The  DART 
suspension  system  can  be  centered  on  the 
freeway  or  can  be  made  to  ride  alongside 
with  a  partial   canopy  improvised. 

Present  rights-of-way  should  be  \ised  to 
avoid  time  and  cost  Involved  In  surveys,  con- 
demnation proceedings  injunctions  to  re- 
strain and  land  purchasing  needs.  The  DART 
S3rstem  can  be  planned  along  existing  free- 
way routes  and  coordinated  with  any  and  all 
other  systems,  taking  the  primary  arterial 
service  for  Itself. 

Once  envisioned  In  Its  total  concept  DART 
will  be  recognized  as  absolutely  indispensable 
In  the  present  and  future  planning  of  this 
Nation's  growth,  a  safe  groimd  link  in  Jet 
age  travel. 

Its  Introduction  here  or  abroad  will  pro- 
vide an  outstanding  monument  to  American 
technological  ingenuity  and  skill;  again  an- 
other treasure  from  her  vast  storehouse  ot 
contributions   to  mankind. 


AID  TO  YUOOSLA VIA— ECONOMY  OP 
COMMUNIST  CHINA 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record,  two  articles 
which  appeared  in  today's  newspaper, 
one  written  by  Roscoe  Drummond,  the 
other  by  Joseph  Alsop.  Mr.  Drummond 
discusses  the  importance  ot  our  Oovem- 
ment's  assistance  to  Yugoslavia  and  the 
values  of  continuing  that  aid.  Mr.  Alsop 
writes  about  the  remarkable  ingenuity 
which  refugees  from  Red  China  have  dis- 
played in  Hong  Kong  and  suggests  that 
under  difleroit  leadership  tb«  economy 
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of  Oommunlst  China  would  be  mucU 
stronger  than  It  Is  at  present,  with  Im* 
portant  Implications  for  other  industrial 
nations. 

Both  of  these  articles  are  thought* 
provoking  and  I  believe  they  are  worthy 
of  our  careful  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articled 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcorol 

as  follows:  | 

Ad  to  Trro— What  Vtrmo  Statm  Oct  rof 

$2^  BnxioN  I 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

BXLOKASS. — When  President  Jo«lp  Brew  Tlti 
MTlve*  in  Washington  October  17  to  confer 
with  President  Kennedy  on  trade  and  forelga 
policy,  one  question  which  most  American* 
would  like  hlxn  to  answer  Is  this:  What  hat 
the  United  States  got  for  its  ta.S  billion  oC 
aid  to  Yugoslavia  during  the  past  16  years? 

This  question  greatly  concerned  the  8  8en«- 
Btors  and  13  Congressmen  who  made  up  th0 
American  delegation  to  the  Conference  of 
the  Inter-Parllamentary  Union  here  In  BeU 
grade.  They  raised  It  pointedly  on  several 
occasions. 

It  Is  a  good  question,  a  fair  question,  par*- 
tlcularly  since  Congress  Is  being  asked  by  th« 
administration  to  reverse  the  decision  it  made 
a  year  ago  denying  Yugoslavia  most-favored* 
nation  treatment  In  trade.  The  most-fa*- 
vored-natlon  provision  means  that  when  thfc 
United  States  makes  tariff  arrangements  wtt^ 
one  country.  It  grants  the  same  arrangement 
with  other  nations. 

Plrst,  It  should  be  understood  that  all 
United  States  aid  to  Yugoslavia  is  ended. 
Aid  is  neither  being  sought  nor  given. 

But  the  United  States  has  put  a  lot  of  ref 
so\irces  Into  Yugoslavia.  It  is  reasonable  th 
want  to  know  what  benefit  they  have  prot- 
duced  for  us.  because  there  Is  no  Justlflca*- 
Uon  for  such  aid  imless  It  serves  our  nar 
tlonal  Interests. 

The  facto.  I  think,  show  that  we  have  re^ 
celved  large  dividends. 

UntU  Tito  broke  with  Stalin  In  1848,  So- 
viet-controlled military  forces  lined  the 
Adriatic  and  stood  menacingly  along  the 
borders  of  Greece.  Austria,  Italy,  and  Albania- 
Tito's  declaration  of  independence  froia 
Russia  wiped  out  this  menace  at  one  stroke. 
American  aid  has  greatly  helped  to  nourish 
and  sustain  that  Independence  until  Yugo- 
slavia could  get  on  its  feet  economically.  It 
has  done  so  by  virtue  of  Ito  own  hard  work, 
through  U.S.  aid.  and  through  the  economic 
resurgence  of  all  of  Western  Europe.  Yugo<- 
slavlan  trade  Is  now  77  percent  with  the 
West,  only  23  percent  with  the  Soviet  bloc 
and  other  coimtrles.  . 

Here  are  some  of  the  other  dividends  whlca 
have  come  from  Yugoslavia's  Independence 
of  the  Soviet  Union  which  our  aid  has  helped 
to  maintain: 

Yugoslavia  withdrew  all  of  Ito  military  help 
to  the  Communist  clvU  war  In  Greece  anfl 
the  war  soon  collapsed. 

The  long-festering  dispute  between  Yugo«- 
slavla  and  Italy  over  Trieste  was  amlcabl)r 
settled. 

Albania  was  geographically  Isolated  from 
the  Soviet  bloc. 

Though  Tito  Is  a  dedicated  Communist, 
he  withdrew  his  country  from  the  Comln- 
form.  an  Instnmient  of  Commimlst  world 
subversion,  and  has  refused  to  join  the  War- 
saw Pact. 

Only  a  Yug^avla  Independent  of  the  Soj- 
Tlet  Union  could  pursue  policies  which  havto 
produced  the  foregoing  restUto.  Ito  Indeh 
pendence  is  possible  only  because  of  Ito  ecoH 
nomlc  association  with  the  United  Statea 
and  Western  Europe. 

Clearly  It  is  In  the  interesto  of  the  United 
Stotes  to  do  everything  practicable  to  keep 
It  that  way. 

It  seems  to  me  shortsighted  for  Oongrefls 
to  direct  the  admlnlatratlon  to  dtocrlmlnata 


against  Yugoslavia  In  withdrawing  the  nor- 
mal most-favored-natlon  provision.  We  were 
of  course,  piqued  by  Tito's  refusal  to  criti- 
cize the  Soviet  Union  for  breaking  the  test 
moratorium  In  10€1.  This  was  one  of  Bel- 
grade's political  mistakes. 

But  Yugoslavia  has  often  sided  with  the 
United  States  at  the  U.N.  and  has  more  fre- 
quently voted  with  the  unallned  nations  than 
with  the  Sovleto. 

If  Congress  does  not  soon  reverse  Ito  ac- 
tion cutting  off  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  from 
normal  trade  relations,  the  effect  of  this  pol- 
icy will  be  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  Ito 
sponsors  said  they  want.  It  will  not  help 
Isolate  Eastern  Europe  from  the  Soviet 
Union;  It  will  Isolate  us  from  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  abandon  the  field  to  the  Sovleto. 
Surely  this  Is  a  policy  of  retreat,  not  advance, 
and  a  detriment  to  the  national  Interesto 
and  security  of  the  United  Stotes. 

The  choice  before  us  in  Eastern  Europe 
today  Is  not  between  supporting  conununlsm 
on  the  one  hand  and  democracy  on  the  other. 
The  choice  Is  between  governmento  domi- 
nated by  Moscow  and  governmento,  like 
Yugoslavia's,  which,  while  Communist,  are 
independent,  which  are  not  abetting  the 
Communist  conspiracy,  and  which  are  p\ir- 
sulng  their  own  national  interesto — not  Rus- 
sia's national  Interesto. 


Mattxb    ot    Pact — GRATrniD*    to    Chairman 
Mao 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

HoNO  KoNO. — The  free  world's  free  enter- 
prisers woxild  soon  move  to  a  voto  of  thanks 
to  Mao  Tse-tung  if  they  halfway  understood 
the  real  meaning  of  this  strange  and  wonder- 
ful city. 

The  point  Is  that  Hong  Kong  shows.  In 
the  most  startling  manner,  what  Chinese  can 
do  If  you  only  give  them  a  chance.  Close  to 
3  million  of  them  have  poured  Into  this  con- 
fined space  since  the  Japanese  surrender. 

Any  economist  on  earth.  Is  asked  to  pre- 
dict the  resulto  of  such  an  influx,  would 
confidently  forecast  death  by  starvation  for 
more  than  three-quarters  of  the  Immlgranto. 
There  Is  nothing  here  except  a  fine  harbor 
and  an  honest  and  permissive  British  Gov- 
ernment. There  Is  not  even  enough  water 
to  wash  In. 

But  here  are  millions  of  Ingeniotis,  Intel- 
ligent, and  Industrious  Chinese.  Almost  lit- 
erally with  their  naked  hands  (for  the  flight 
caplUl  taking  refuge  In  Hong  Kong  has 
mostly  gone  Into  real  estate  speculation) 
these  Chinese  have  made  Hong  Kong  the 
great  manufact\n-ing  city  which  now  troubles 
the  world  trade  pattern  of  almost  every  light 
Industry. 

The  West  German  "economic  miracle"  Is 
a  poor,  piddling,  petty  thing  compared  to 
this  phenomenon  of  Hong  Kong.  If  you  re- 
flect upon  Ito  significance.  Hong  Kong  is  a 
cause  for  melancholy  as  well  as  a  warning 
to  other  peoples.  It  is  both  at  once,  in  fact, 
becaxise  It  suggesto  what  the  Chinese  people 
might  have  accomplished  and  may  yet  ac- 
complish without  Chairman  Mao. 

Very  few  parochial  Westerners  know  it; 
but  In  truth,  for  cloee  on  2,000  years,  China 
was  always  the  strongest  and  richest  power 
on  earth  whenever  China  had  a  reasonably 
efficient  central  government.  The  old  Chi- 
nese society  was  really  too  successful.  Por 
this  very  reason.  It  took  too  long  for  the 
rich  cake  of  ancient  custom  to  be  broken 
and  the  preparations  for  a  new  start  to  be 
made,  after  the  old  China  felt  the  resistless 
Impact  of  Western   Industrial  strength. 

But  the  cake  of  custom  had  at  length 
broken,  and  all  was  In  readiness  for  a  new 
start  by  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 
If  the  Chinese  people  had  then  had  half  a 
chance,  scores  of  Hong  Kongs  would  have 
been  created  by  now,  In  the  commercial 
coastal  cities  and  In  tbe  Industrtal.  centers 
of  the  Interior. 


These  numerous  Hong  Kongs  would  In 
turn  have  generated,  by  the  sheer  suction  of 
their  own  needs,  a  strong  Chinese  heavy 
Industry  based  upon  the  plentiful  resources 
of  coal  and  iron  which  the  Communlsto  have 
never  managed  to  exploit  efficiently.  And 
the  Chinese  farmers,  who  are  the  best  In  the 
world,  would  now  be  meeting  the  food  needs 
of  this  transformed  China  by  the  same  inten- 
sive use  of  fertilizer  that  has  produced  such 
astonishing  resulto  In  Japan. 

The  same  economlste  who  would  have  pre- 
dicted death  by  starvation  for  three-quarters 
of  the  immlgranto  into  Hong  Kong  will  no 
doubt  smile  in  a  superior  way  at  this  picture 
of  the  China  that  might  have  been.  But 
these  economlsto.  like  the  vast  majority  of 
other  Westerners,  do  not  understand  the 
foundations  of  China's  greatness. 

There  are  tour,  as  follows:  the  family  sys- 
tem; an  Incomparable  talent  for  capltel-crea- 
tlon;  a  proper  respect  for  fertilizer;  and  the 
habit  of  working  together.  In  labor  corvees 
or  otherwise,  lifoo's  Stalinist-communism 
has  attacked  the  family  system,  forbidden 
Individual  capital-creation,  removed  the 
farmers'  incentives  for  keeping  the  fields  In 
good  heart,  and  grossly  misused  the  labor 
corvees. 

In  truth,  Mao's  Stollnlst-communlsm 
might  well  have  been  specially  designed  to 
frustrate  the  genius  of  the  Chinese  people. 
If  you  consider  the  probable  Impact  on  other 
Industrial  nations  of  the  China  that  might 
have  been,  you  will  sec  why  a  kind  of  wry 
gratitude  to  Chairman  Mao  Is  certainly  in 
order.  If  Chinese  can  make  Japanese  come 
to  them  to  buy  cheap  toys,  which  just  hap- 
pened here,  God  knows  what  they  would 
do  to  the  rest  of  us  If  they  were  given  their 
heads. 

But  Mao  has  not  only  frustrated  the  ex- 
traordinary genius  of  the  people  he  leads,  he 
has  also  brought  China  to  a  worse  pass  than 
China  has  ever  experienced  from  fioods  and 
droughto  and  wicked  rulers  and  foreign  In- 
Taslons  and  all  the  other  harsh  changes  of 
Chinese  history.  This  is  now  the  central 
political  fact  In  Asia,  and  It  demands  further 
analysis. 

URBAN  RENEWAL  PROJECT. 
FLORENCE,  ALA. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Kiplinger  letter  fea- 
tured an  urban  renewal  project  in  Flor- 
ence, Ala.  The  article  has  generated 
many  inquiries  to  the  Florence  Housing 
Authority.  The  executive  director  of  the 
authority  has  responded  to  the  inquiries 
with  an  informative  letter  concerning  the 
value  of  this  project  to  the  city  of  Fl-^r- 
ence.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  letter  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  * 

Plorenci  Hottbino  AuTHORmr, 

Florence.  Ala.,  AugiLSt  9, 1963. 

Gxntixirn:  In  response  to  your  request, 
I  am  happy  to  give  you  some  details  on  our 
Handy  Helghto  project.  The  Kiplinger  let- 
ter of  August  2  refers  to  an  vu-ban  renewal 
project  which  was  carried  out  between  1955 
and  1958  by  the  city  of  Plorence  through  the 
Plorence  housing  authority  In  cooperation 
with  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agencv. 
It  was  known  as  Urban  Renewal  Project  UR 
6-1. 

This  W818  one  of  the  very  first  residential 
reuse  projecto  In  the  Nation.  We  cleared  26 
acres  on  the  west  side  of  the  city  which  was 
100  percent  slimi  with  no  inside  tolleto,  very 
little  running  water  and  all  poorly  con- 
structed houses.  There  were  113  parcels  of 
land  and  72  houses  on  same.     After  clear- 
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ance.  streets  with  paving,  curb  and  gutter, 
storm  sewer,  sanitary  sewer,  electricity,  gas 
and  water  were  all  Installed.  The  city  of 
Florence  owns  Ito  utility  departmente  and 
this  would  have  been  done  as  far  as  utilities 
for  any  subdivision. 

A  few  of  the  buildings  In  the  project  area 
we  e  sound  and  capable  of  being  moved.  We 
used  this  as  a  relocation  resource  and  14  were 
moved  from  the  project  area  and  brought  up 
to  minimum  standards  of  the  city.  These 
were  sold  only  to  former  occupanto  of  the 
project  area;  two  houses  In  the  project  area 
were  left  where  they  were  and  rehabilitated 
to  meet  city  standards. 

After  all  of  the  families  were  relocated 
and  the  site  Improvemente  In  place,  a  por- 
tion of  the  land  was  sold  to  the  city  for  a 
swimming  pool,  and  additional  school  site, 
and  the  balance  of  the  property  was  sold  at 
public  auction  to  qualified  redevelopers.  The 
high  bidder  was  Garber,  Cook  it  Hulsey  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  who  erected  and  sold  78 
three-bedroom  homes  on  the  property.  The 
prices  ranged  from  $9,760  to  •10.600.  All  of 
the  occupanto  of  the  area  were  Negro  and 
the  city  Is  very  proud  to  have  a  PHA-ap- 
proved  subdivision  that  is  now  fully  occupied 
by  Negro  homeowners. 

Before  the  city's  activity,  every  family  in 
this  area  was  living  In  a  substendard  house; 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  project  we  not  only 
had  the  above  subdivision  but  85  piercent  of 
the  former  occupanto  of  the  area  were  relo- 
cated elsewhere  Into  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary housing  meeting  minimum  requlre- 
mento  Other  than  utilities,  the  city's  totaJ 
cost  was  «55,000.  The  balance  of  the  cost 
was  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  the  land  and  a 
Federal  capital  grant  of  $280,000. 

Before  redevelopment,  the  entire  area 
brought  In  $326  per  year  to  the  city  In  taxes. 
It  demanded  a  tremendous  amount  of  mu- 
nicipal services  and  had  been  a  long  existing 
health  hazard.  Today  these  are  not  only 
cleared,  but  the  city  receives  more  than 
$2,500  per  year  from  texes  on  the  area  and 
this  Increase  will  pay  the  entire  project  cost 
to  the  city  In  less  than  25  years. 

Since  the  successful  conclusion  of  this 
project,  the  city  has  also  completed  a  public 
reuse  project  to  clear  45  slum  dwellings  pro- 
viding additional  land  for  our  jointly  owned 
city-county  hospital  and  a  Negro  high  school. 
This  has  been  successfully  closed  and  we 
have  filed  the  application  for  another  project 
In  connection  with  Florence  State  College 
which  has  a  60-acre  campus  In  our  city. 
This  project  will  provide  an  additional  much 
needed  30  acres  to  the  ooUege  campus.  The 
city  Is  also  preparing  to  apply  for  an  urban 
renewal  project  to  establish  an  Industrial 
park  and  we  are  v«y  Interested  In  a  down- 
town urban  renewal  effort  In  the  central 
business  district. 

Florence,  Ala.,  te  sold  on  this  program 
and  we  hop>e  this  letter  wUl  be  of  assistance 
to  your  city.  We  are  honored  that  the  Kip- 
linger letter  has  taken  notice  of  our  effort 
and  If  we  may  be  of  further  assistance  with 
other  details,  please  advise. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Karl  T.  Ttrxe,  Jr., 

Executive  Director. 


THE  THREE  GREAT  ISSUES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  20,  I  addressed  the  Western 
States  E>emocratic  Conference,  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

This  was  an  important  meeting.  Lead- 
ing Democratic  officials  from  all  of  the 
Western  States  attended.  The  confer- 
enc3  was  a  new  Indication  of  the  in- 
creased political  and  economic  impor- 
tance of  the  Western  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
of  my  remarks  at  the  Western  States 


Democratic  Conference  be  inserted  in  the 
Record,  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TRUnTT   OF  ISSXTES 

(Excerpto  of  remarks  by  Senator  Hubert  H. 

HuMPHRZT,     Western     States     Democratic 

Conference.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  Septem- 
ber 20,  1963) 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  have  come  out  here 
not  to  talk  to  you  about  the  "right  wing," 
but  about  the  "right  way." 

I  understand  my  friend  and  colleague. 
Senator  Frank  Church,  took  good  care  of 
Senator  Barrt  Goldwater  and  his  assorted 
followers  the  other  day. 

Little  more  need  be  said. 

I  would  like  to  make  just  this  one  com- 
ment to  Senator  Goldwatee:  Barbt,  we  have 
just  one  thing  In  common.  I  was  not 
elected  President  In  1960.  You  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  elected  President  In  1964. 

Now  let's  get  down  to  business. 

And  our  business  Is  the  business  of  the 
Nation,  and  the  business  of  the  world  Is  In 
the  20th  century. 

There  are  three  great  Issues  facing  America 
today.  They  stand  together  as  a  trinity — 
conditioning,  effecting,  and  ultimately  deter- 
mining the  freedom,  the  strength,  and  the 
security  of  our  Nation.  These  three  great 
Issues  are : 

(1)  The  expansion  and  growth  of  our 
economy. 

( 2 )  The  guaranteeing  of  equal  opportunity 
and  civil  righto  for  all  our  people. 

(3)  The  designing  of  a  national  secvirlty 
jxjllcy  In  a  framework  of  peace. 

It  is  to  the  solution  of  these  three  chal- 
lenges that  the  Democratic  Party  and  the 
Kennedy  administration  Is  dedicated. 

We  know  that  If  America  Is  to  have  the 
strength  and  vitality  for  the  long-term  re- 
qulremente  of  world  leadership  we  must  have 
a  healthy,  prosperoxis,  growing  economy. 

We  must  be  able  to  provide  Jobs  for  the 
unemployed,  and  utilize  all  plant  eqiilpment 
to  maximum  capacity. 

We  m\ist  be  able  to  modernize  our  fac- 
tories and  shops  in  order  to  compete  at  home 
and  In  the  world  marketo. 

We  must  be  able  to  automate  and  at  the 
same  time  absorb  Into  the  employment 
market  those  who  are  displaced  by  machines 
and  technology. 

We  must  have  an  ever- Increasing  nimiber 
of  skilled,  trained  workers  as  a  supporting 
team  for  our  sclentlsto  and  technicians. 
These,  and  other  matters  are  the  challenges 
of  the  1960's. 

It  Is  because  of  these  heavy  demands  and 
unusual  requlremento  of  the  modem  age  that 
President  Kennedy  has  recommended  a  broad 
program  of  action. 

Plrst  and  foremost  is  his  program  of  tax 
reduction  to  stimulate  the  economy.  This 
wUl  free  approximately  $11  billion  of  new 
capital,  which  will  Increase  purchasing  power 
and  provide  new  Investment  for  new  plant 
and  production  facilities. 

Jobs  require  capital.  And  in  this  age  of 
automation,  each  new  Job  requires  an  ever- 
increasing  amount  of  investment  capital. 

The  Democratic  Party  refuses  to  be 
shackled  and  tied  down  by  old  dogma  and 
obsolete  economic  doctrine.  It  requires  more 
than  public  works  and  Government  subsidies 
to  keep  this  economy  moving.  This  Is  a 
private  enterprise  economy.  Over  80  per- 
cent of  our  total  national  gross  product  is  In 
the  private  sector.  The  Democratic  Party  Is 
determined  to  unleash  the  tremendous  en- 
ergy of  the  private  enterprise  forces  of 
America  and  let  those  forces  go  to  work — to 
build,  to  create,  and  to  produce  (yes,  and  we 
believe  In  Investment — public  and  private) 
and.  In  those  areas  of  severe  unemployment 
our  dedication  to  social  Justice  and  decency 


requires  that  we  extend  the  helping  hand  of 
Goverrunent  through  public  works,  area  re- 
development. Small  Business  Administration, 
emergency  relief,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, and  other  services  of  Government.  But 
here,  too,  new  enterprise  is  needed,  new  jobs, 
new  factories,  new  work.  And,  therefore, 
with  the  combination  of  public  and  private 
resources  this  adnalnlstratlon  seeks  to  re- 
vitalize these  pockete  of  depression.  We 
know  that  Investment  In  America  anywhere 
is  good  business. 

We  wlU  not  rest  until  all  America  enjoys 
the  frulto  of  modern  science  and  technology, 
until  all  America  Is  at  work,  until  every 
American  who  wante  a  job  and  Is  willing  to 
work  has  that  job. 

Nor  shall  we  contend  ourselves  with  merely 
providing  job  opportunities.  We  will  also 
see  to  it  that  workers  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  trained  for  their  jobs  through 
expanded  technical  and  vocational  educa- 
tion, through  manpower  retraining  programs 
and,  above  all,  through  Improved  programs 
of  elementary,  secondary,  vocational,  and 
higher  education  that  meet  the  needs  of  the 
20th  century.  We  know  that  brain  power  Is 
the  new  sovirce  of  strength.  Yes,  what  we 
are  doing  Is  a  comprehensive  program  of  fi- 
nancing, training,  planning,  and  mobilization 
of  resources.  It  requires  cooperation  of  the 
public  and  private  areas  of  our  economy. 

Yes,  we  have  been  able  to  get  America 
moving  once  again,  and  we  are  moving  for- 
ward under  the  Inspiring,  Intelligent,  and 
competent  leadership  of  President  Kennedy. 
The  facto  speak  for  themselves.  Unemploy- 
ment is  down.  The  gross  national  product 
Is  at  an  all-time  high.  Investment  Is  In- 
creasing. And  the  Nation  enjoys  a  prosper- 
ity unequaled  at  any  time  In  our  history. 

The  campaign  promise  of  1960  to  get 
America  moving  once  again — to  bring  about 
economic  growth  and  expansion — that  prom- 
ise Is  being  fulfilled. 

America  grows  stronger  each  day.  And 
with  American  economic  strengths  growing, 
freedom  everywhere  Is  more  secure. 

The  second  great  Issue  Is  that  of  civil 
rights — what  I  call  hiunan  righto.  America 
Is  In  the  midst  of  a  social  revolution.  The 
American  Negro  is  demanding  full  citizen- 
ship 100  years  after  the  promise  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  He  demands 
ito  fulfillment. 

Just  as  Abraham  Lincoln  freed  the  slaves 
In  1863,  President  Kennedy  and  his  admin- 
istration will  guarantee  the  frulto  of  freedom 
to  every  American  In  1963.  The  President's 
clvU  righto  program  Is  morally  right,  polit- 
ically right,  and  economically  sound.  It  Is 
designed  to  eliminate  second-class  citizen- 
ship and  to  guarantee  first-class  citizenship 
to  all  Americans.  It  Is  the  life — the  spirit — 
and  the  heart  of  the  constitutional  guaran- 
tees of  equal  righto,  equal  privileges  and 
Immunities. 

We  cannot  afford  Ullteracy,  poverty.  Igno- 
rance, hopelessness,  frustration  among  mU- 
llons  of  our  people. 

We  need  every  American  trained,  equipped, 
and  motivated  to  do  his  beet.  Every  section, 
area,  and  region  of  this  Nation  must  make 
ito  fiUl  contribution  to  American  democracy. 
We  must  Insist  upon  the  best  In  educa- 
tion, In  housing.  In  health,  in  Industry,  in 
agrlciilture.  In  every  endeavor  of  life.  And 
If  we  Insist  on  the  beet  and  know  that  we 
need  the  best  In  order  to  survive  as  a  free 
people,  then  we  must  provide  the  means, 
the  facilities,  and  the  legal  protections  that 
permit  and.  Indeed,  Inspire  men  to  do  their 
best. 

This  Is  what  we  mean  by  a  civil  righto 
program.  And  the  passage  of  the  civil  righto 
legislation  Is  not  radical. 

AU  we  seek  to  do  Is  that  which  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Stotes  provides  that 
we  should  do.  All  that  we  ask  the  Stotes 
to  do  Is  that  which  the  Constitution  requires 
oxir  respective  Stotes  to  do. 
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Surely,  U  thia  world  of  ours  haa  becomte 
nnAller  'mor«  interdependent,  more  Inte.- 
grated,  more  of  »  one- world  because  of  scJi- 
ence.  t«:hnology.  and  communlcaUon,  theti 
who  can  deny  that  thla  American  RepubUc 
haa  become  one  naUon.  Indivisible  an* 
committed  to  liberty  and  Juatlce  for  all?  j 

How  can  we  aak  the  American  Negro  tp 
pay  taxes,  to  defend  our  Nation  on  the  fleld 
of  battle,  to  win  our  medals  In  the  Olympics, 
to  entertain  us  on  the  stage,  to  work  In  our 
factories  and  mines,  and  yet  deny  him  thp 
right  to  vote  or  the  right  to  eat  at  a  lunc^ 
counter  with  his  fellow  citizens?  Taxatlofi 
without  representation  U  un-Amerlca4. 
Segregation  U  un-American.  Discrimination 
is  un-American.  It  is  evil.  It  U  wrong.  And 
n  must  be  destroyed.  Thank  God  we  have 
a  President  who  has  the  courage  and 
strength  to  win  this  battle. 

The  responsibilities  of  world  leader8hl|) 
compel  us  to  come  to  this  world  with  cleati 
hands.  Bombings  of  churches  in  Blrmlngj- 
ham  that  take  the  lives  of  little  chlldreti 
do  more  damage  to  American  leadership  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  than  all  thie 
Communist  propaganda  put  together. 

The  hate  and  the  passion  that  has  been 
generated  by  the  "reactionary  radical  rlgh«- 
wlng"  forces  In  American  life  has  done  morfe 
to  divide  America,  to  weaken  America  tha|i 
any  Conmiunlst  conspiracy. 

If  we  are  destroyed.  It  will  not  be  by  R 
foreign  power  or  ideology.  It  will  be  be- 
cause we  have  destroyed  ourselves  through 
the  bitterness  and  hatred  that  come  froiti 
racial  discrimination  and  the  wild  men  of 
reaction— the  fanatics  with  their  Irrespont- 
sible  attack  upon  our  Constitution,  ovt 
courts,  and  our  Institutions  of  democratlp 
society.  ! 

Yes.  beware  of  that  leadership  that  hais 
nothing  to  offer  but  reaction  at  home  anti 
Jingoism  abroad. 

Just  as  America  needs  a  strong  economy 
that  provides  opportunity  for  all.  so  this 
Nation  mxist  set  the  example  for  the  worlfl 
of  respect  for  human  dignity,  of  equal  rlghlb 
for  all  of  its  citizens,  of  first-class  citizen- 
ship for  every  man  who  bears  the  high  honcr 
of  being  an  American.    ^ 

Plnally,  the  third  great  challenge  befone 
us  Is  to  provide  security  for  ourselves  and 
others  who  seek  to  live  In  freedom — and  Vf> 
do  this  within  the  framework  of  peace.  W- 
deed.  It  is  to  this  challenge  that  our  Presi- 
dent has  given  such  great  leadership. 

America  is  stronger  today  militarily  thah 
ever  before.  Our  allies  are  stronger  and  more 
prosperous  than  at  any  time  in  their  history. 
The  so-called  Communist  monolithic  bloc  Is 
shattered  by  the  struggle  between  R\iaslB 
and  China.  The  satellite  states  of  Eastern 
Europe  are  demanding  more  freedom  and  In- 
dependence. There  Is  a  restlessness  through- 
out the  entire  world  and  a  longing  and 
hunger  for  peace. 

President  Kennedy  in  a  memorable  address 
at  American  University  on  June  10  this 
year  reminded  us  that  peace  Is  a  proces*. 
We  must  work  for  peace.  We  must  build  for 
peace.  We  must  do  It  step  by  step,  prograi|i 
by  program,  year  by  year. 

The  United  Nations  Is  a  mighty  force  for 
peace.  It  grows  stronger  each  year.  This 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  which  will  be  rati- 
fied in  the  Senate  next  week.  Is  a  slgnlflcaQt 
step  in  easing  world  tensions.  It  brings  to 
bear  upon  the  problems  that  beset  mankind 
the  rule  of  reason.  This  treaty  carries  the 
American  trademark — the  American  eagl#. 
It  was  designed  and  drafted  In  America.  |t 
was  first  advanced  by  President  Elsenhowet, 
and  offered  again  by  President  Kennedy.  |t 
was  he  who  took  the  initiative.  We  asketf 
the  Russians  to  negotiate.  We  offered  this 
draft  treaty.  Yes,  It  was  signed  in  Mosco^, 
but  It  was  made  in  Washington. 

Now  let  me  say  a  personal  word  about  o\ir 
President. 


I  have  the  privilege  of  working  closely  with 
President  Kennedy.  I  see  him  at  close  range, 
and  I  see  him  under  the  enormous  stresses 
of  the  American  Presidency. 

As  he  faces  the  swirling,  baffling  problems 
of  foreign  policy,  as  he  comes  to  grip  with 
the  emotion-laden,  violent,  and  difficult  de- 
velopments In  the  crisis  In  race  relations,  he 
Is  standing  up  well. 

He  has  met  the  problem  of  racial  violence 
with  a  cool  head  and  a  warm  heart.  He  has 
presented  to  Congress  a  program  of  strong 
civil  rights. 

And  Congress  Is  going  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent. We  are  going  to  pass  the  Kennedy  civil 
rights  program  before  adjourning  this  year — 
even  If  we  stay  until  Christmas. 

It  Is  now  clear  that  the  President's  Initia- 
tive In  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  will  be 
ratified  by  the  Senate  next  week  overwhelm- 
ingly. And  In  so  doing,  the  President  and 
the  Senate  are  giving  mankind  the  menns  to 
take  a  historic  step — toward  sanity,  toward 
reasonableness,  in  relationships  among  the 
great  powers. 

Yes,  massive,  historical  changes  are  taking 
place  In  the  world,  and  much  of  the  changed 
situation  this  year  stems  out  of  the  leader- 
ship of  our  President  In  convincing  the 
Soviet  leadership — by  actions,  not  Just 
words— that  It  Is  hopeless  to  contemplate 
military  victory  over  the  United  States. 

President  Kennedy's  handling  of  the  Octo- 
ber crisis  over  the  Soviet  strategic  missiles 
In  Cuba  won  him  the  awed  respect  of  the 
Soviet  leaders. 

And  It  has  won  for  him  the  confidence  and 
trust  of  the  American  people.  They  realize 
that  we  have  a  leader  who  measures  up.  who 
has  the  qualities  of  balance.  Intelligence,  and 
courage  that  the  Nation  requires  In  time  of 
crisis. 

What  a  contrast.  With  reckless  talk  fiying 
back  and  forth,  with  Communist  Chinese  and 
Republican  rightists  vying  to  see  which  can 
denounce  the  test  ban  treaty  the  loudest, 
how  refreshing  to  see  our  President  in  action. 
Most  Americans.  I  believe,  woxild  agree  that 
patience,  perseverance,  staying  power  and 
cool  heads  are  Infinitely  preferable  In  our  na- 
tional leaders  to  the  emotional  rash  and 
reckless  abandon  of  hot  temper  of  the  wild 
men  of  the  Republican  far  right. 

Yes,  we  have  many  unsolved  problems; 
but  what  Is  Important  Is  not  that  we  have 
deep  problems  still  unsolved,  but  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  a  Congress  which  Is  domi- 
nated by  men  of  the  caliber  of  Senators  Mm 
Mansttelo.  Psank  Moss,  and  Oalx  McOkx,  of 
Howard  CMtftoa,  Hen«y  "Scoop"  Jacksom, 
and  CLAa  Encle,  are  dedicated  to  the  task 
at  finding  solutions  for  those  problems. 

These  are  all  men  of  moderation  and 
sense — hardworking,  dedicated  and  reason- 
able men.  The  West  can  be  proud  of  them. 
I  am  confident  not  only  that  each  of  them  Is 
going  to  be  retiirned  to  the  Senate  next  year, 
but  that  we  can  increase  the  weight  of  Demo- 
cratic strength  from  the  West  in  the  next 
Congress. 

The  more  radical  and  outrageous  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Republican  Party  becomes,  the 
fliore  It  Is  captured  by  the  extremists  of  the 
right,  the  more  sharply  will  the  moderation, 
good  sense  and  Judgment  of  President  Ken- 
nedy and  his  supporters  in  the  Congress 
stand  In  contrast  In  the  minds  of  the  Ameri- 
can electorate. 

We  must  push  ahead  with  our  program. 
We  Democrats  simply  do  not  have  the  time — 
and  should  not  take  the  time — to  waste  try- 
ing to  placate  the  Implacable,  trying  to  rea- 
son with  the  unreasonable.  That  Is  the 
unique  problem  of  the  Republican  leader- 
ship. 

Let  them  wrestle  with  that  one.  I  wish 
them  good  luck. 

In  the  meantime,  we  Democrats  have  no 
intention  of  trimming  our  sails  or  dipping 
our  flag  In  any  kind  of  recognition  or  tribute 
to  the  noisy  and  flamboyant  minority  that 


refuses  to  come  along  with  us  into  the  20th 
century. 

We  have  better  work  to  do.  We  have  a 
peace  to  be  won — week  by  week,  and  year  by 
year. 

We  have  the  great  unfinished  tasks  of 
providing  universal  Justice  and  opportunity 
for  every  American. 

We  have  the  possibility — If  we  are  wise, 
iX  we  are  resolute — of  destroying  in  this  cen- 
tury the  age-old  conditions  of  want  and 
hunger  that  have  plagued  men  from  the 
dawn  of  the  human  era. 

We  have  everything  before  us — an  exciting 
age.  an  age  in  which  the  scientists  are  pro- 
viding everyday  a  new  tool  to  help  destroy 
poverty,  to  help  In  the  war  against  pain  and 
disease,  to  provide  wider  opportunities  for 
richer  living. 

Technology  has  brought  us  to  the  thresh- 
old of  an  age  of  such  abundance  that  I  do 
not  think  we  have  yet  grasped  Its  full  Im- 
pact. We  must  think  boldly,  create,  build, 
move  forward. 

I  feel  at  this  time,  as  Brlgham  Young 
must  have  felt  as  he  rounded  the  western 
flank  of  that  great  mountain  to  the  east 
of  Salt  Lake  Valley  for  the  first  time. 

He  had  fought  through  mountain  passes 
and  ridges  that  must  have  taxed  the  powers 
of  endurance  of  every  man  and  woman  and 
child  In  his  party.  Perhaps  they  seemed 
endless — those  obstacles  so  grim  and  bleak. 

But  as  his  wagon  train  wound  slowly  out 
of  the  last  mountain  pass,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent sweep  of  the  valley  of  the  Salt  Lake 
lay  spread  before  them,  a  dream  in  his  heart 
swelled  Into  reality. 

"This  Is  the  place,"  he  said. 

Here,  at  last,  was  the  new  chance,  the 
place  in  which  a  new  life  could  be  built  in 
peace  and  abvmdance. 

I  do  not  know  if  we  have  wound  out  of 
that  last  mountain  pass  of  history.  But  I 
see  In  the  distance  a  valley  of  peace.  We 
are  nearlng  It.     We  may  make  It. 

We  are  going  to  try  to  make  it  to  that 
valley.    This  is  the  place. 


"WHERE  I  STAND* 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the 
citizens  of  several  Western  States  were 
thrilled  and  Inspired  recently  by  the 
Western  tour  of  this  Nation  which  was 
completed  only  yesterday  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

I  was  particularly  proud  that  nowhere 
In  the  President's  itinerary  did  he  receive 
a  warmer  or  more  enthusiastic  reception 
that  the  one  accorded  him  In  Las  Vegas, 
Nev. 

In  my  opinion,  the  enthusiasm  which 
the  President  encountered  can  be  as- 
cribed to  many  reasons.  One  of  these 
reasons  is  the  President's  leadership  In 
the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  col- 
umn authored  by  Hank  Greenspun, 
publisher  of  the  Las  Vegas  Sun,  entitled 
"Where  I  Stand,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Whxre  I  Stand 

(By  Hank  Greenspun) 

"Hall  to  the  Chief." 

This  Is  the  musical  greeting  that  protocol 
decrees  be  played  at  the  arrival  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

All  Presidents  are  supposed  to  be  chiefs, 
for  chiefs  are  leaders  of  their  people. 

In  the  history  of  our  Nation,  the  few  real 
chiefs  who  occupied  the  White  House  have 
been  immortalised  in  history.    Any  child  can 
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quickly  recall  the  names  of  Washington, 
Lincoln,  Jefferson,  Madison,  the  Roosevelts, 
Teddy,  and  Pranklln,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Harry 
Trxmian,  and  possibly  a  few  others.  The 
others  were  not  exactly  leaders  but  were 
either  reluctantly  pushed  into  decisions  or 
proved  to  be  colossal  failures. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  arrives  in  Las 
Vegas  this  noon  for  a  speech  at  the  conven- 
tion hall.  I  think  the  route  he  travels  from 
the  airport  along  Paradise  Valley  Road 
should  be  strewn  with  olive  branches  for 
these  are  a  symbol  of  peace,  and  he  brings 
us  hope  for  peace. 

I  Imagine  it's  a  little  late  to  compose  a  new 
song  but  I  believe  our  President  qualifies  for 
a  "HaU  to  the  superchlef." 

I  think  history  will  be  able  to  assess  his 
true  value  to  the  Nation  and  the  world  after 
the  partisan  politicians  and  petty  detractors 
are  gone. 

Criticism  of  the  President  is  that  he  talks 
and  does  not  act.  It  is  valid  In  only  one  re- 
gard. He  does  talk  and  there  isn't  a  greater 
talker  In  the  country  today  but  he  has  also 
proved  he  can  act  when  there  is  need  for 
action. 

There's  a  lot  of  difference  between  him  and 
Prime  Minister  Neville  Chamberlain  of  Eng- 
land coming  back  from  Munich  waving  an 
umbrella  and  saying:  "Peace  In  our  times." 
Chamberlain  believed  Hitler  and  was  lulled 
by  him.  England  was  not  prepared  and  did 
not  prepare,  for  Chamberlain  was  a  man  of 
words  and  not  deeds. 

The  test  ban  treaty  with  Soviet  Russia  Is 
only  one  of  many  significant  acts  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration.  The  President  doesn't 
say  it  is  "peace  In  our  time."  He  says  It  is  a 
step  toward  peace.  He  Is  not  yet  ready  to 
believe  the  Russians  but  he  Is  ready  to  hope 
and  hope  Is  the  futvire  of  nations  and 
mankind. 

Our  guard  is  up.  We  are  ready  for  any 
eventuality  like  this  Nation  has  never  been 
ready.  We  have  the  weapons  which  can 
annihilate  our  enemies  but  they  cannot  as- 
sure our  survival  for  this  Is  the  natiu-e  of 
offensive  weapons  in  a  hydrogen  age. 

The  President  Is  aware  of  the  problem  and 
that's  why  he  Insists  on  talks  between  all 
nations.  Talk  Is  not  the  negation  of  action. 
Words  have  sent  more  barriers  tumbling 
down  than  the  mightiest  of  cannon. 

It  Is  wholly  unfair  to  say  that  talks  with 
the  Russians  are  a  waste  of  time.  It  Is  true 
that  many  conferences  and  International 
meetings  have  frequently  been  disappointing. 
There  have  even  been  colossal  failures  In  our 
talking  attempts  for  peace.  But  none  of 
them  has  t>een  as  bloody  a  failure  as  war. 
And  not  one  of  them  can  be  as  disastrous  as 
another  war. 

So  what's  wrong  with  talk?  And  what's 
wrong  with  the  action  of  the  President  who 
caused  the  Soviet  Union  to  back  down  when 
action  was  decreed  in  the  Cuban  crisis? 

There  are  times  to  talk  and  times  to  act. 
The  present  situation  calls  for  talks  because 
the  risk  of  not  talking  is  too  great  for  any 
leader  to  have  on  his  conscience. 

The  test  ban  treaty  may  prove  to  be  a 
failure,  but  at  least  the  effort  will  not  leave 
millions  of  burned  bodies  strewn  across  the 
earth  and  cause  possibly  even  more  young 
bodies  present  and  yet  unborn,  to  die  of 
leukemia  and  cancer,  the  result  of  testing 
in  the  atmosphere. 

The  right  to  criticize  cooperation  with  the 
Soviets  does  not  belong  to  Barky  Goldwatkr 
or  the  unfeeling  and  unthinking  diehards 
who  have  stabbed  In  the  back  every  effort  for 
International  cooperation  and  then  ex- 
claimed.   "I  told  you  It  won't  work." 

There  isn't  much  time  for  the  clvUized 
human  beings  to  arrive  at  a  decision.  Some 
chief  and  some  nation  must  take  the  lead. 
The  United  States  has  taken  thU  lead.  The 
effort  may  not  be  a  certainty  for  peace.  We 
may  still  doubt  the  Russian  sincerity  but 
never  must  we  cease  to  hope. 


Tbis  is  the  hope  OTir  Chief  has  given  us. 
This  is  the  futiffe  of  America  and  the  world. 
A  hope  for  a  free  people  all  over  the  earth. 
A  hope  for  a  world  free  from  the  devastation 
of  WEir. 

We  in  Las  Vegas  who  have  felt  the  force 
of  atomic  weapons  at  the  testing  grotmds 
a  few  miles  from  here — the  megatons  of 
force  that  will  result  in  megadeaths — ^mU- 
lions  of  deaths.  We  must  greet  our  Chief 
with  olive  branches  for  he  has  given  \i6  hoi>e. 

To  us,  he  is  truly  a  superchlef. 


BELMONT  PARIES  WRITES  OP 
GREAT  WORK  BY  GREAT  TEXAS 
ARTIST,  TOM  LEA.  OP  SAM  HOUS- 
TON. GREATEST  TEXAN  OF  THEM 
ALL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  deeply  regret  that  the  Congres- 
sional Record  cannot  reproduce  works 
of  art,  for  I  am  sure  the  readers  of  the 
Record  would  like  to  see  the  magnificent 
drawing  of  Sam  Houston  executed  by 
Tom  Lea,  the  outstanding  Texas  artist, 
and  unveiled  here  last  week  as  the  de- 
sign for  a  new  stamp  commemorating 
Houston. 

Last  week  it  was  my  pleasure  to  be 
with  Postmaster  General  Gronouski  and 
others  as  this  dramatic  sketch  was  dis- 
played for  the  first  time.  Those  of  us 
who  viewed  it  then  realized  the  wisdom 
of  selecting  the  great  artist  Tom  Lea  to 
capture  the  spirit  of  Texas'  great  rugged 
hero,  Sam  Houston,  Governor,  general. 
Senator,  and  president  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas. 

Those  who  cannot  see  this  picture  now 
will  be  given  that  opportunity  in  Decem- 
ber, when  this  striking  stamp  will  go  on 
sale.  Then  it  will  be  seen  generally  how 
our  great  Texas  artist  has  added  another 
laurel  to  his  distinguished  career  by 
portraying  the  greatest  Texan  of  them 
801,  Sam  Houston.  First  day  sales  will 
be  at  Houston,  Tex.,  December  13.  1963, 
on  the  anniversary  of  Houston's  inau- 
guration as  president  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas  on  December  13. 1841. 

A  highly  interesting  article  on  the 
stamp  and  Tom  Lea  has  been  written 
by  Mr.  Belmont  Paries  and  published  in 
the  Washington  Star  for  September  29. 
Mr.  Paries  is  a  reader  of  Tom  Lea's 
works;  he  knows  his  Texas  subjects  as 
well  as  his  stamps.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  at 
this  place  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sui;icle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Texas  Art  roB  Sam  Houston 

(By  Belmont  Paries) 

Texas  Artist  Tom  Lea's  design  for  the  6- 

cent  Sam  Houston  stamp  Is  a  powerful  line 

sketch  showing  the  great  Texan  In  the  prime 

of  life. 

It  was  made  public  Friday  when  Senator 
Raiph  YARBoaoucH,  who  had  suggested  that 
Lea  be  given  the  assignment,  went  to  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  to  see  the 
art  work  for  the  stamp,  which  will  be  Issued 
on  December  13  at  Houston,  Tex. 

Sam  Houston,  conunander  of  the  army 
which  won  the  Independence  of  Texas  by 
defeating  Santa  Anna  at  San  Jacinto,  twice 
President  of  the  Republic,  first  Senator  from 
the  new  State,  and  Governor  at  the  out- 
break of  the  ClvU  War,  Is  an  almost  legendary 
figure. 


He  was  a  big  man  (he  stood  6  feet  6) ,  at 
ease  in  the  tvu-bulence  of  Tennessee  politics 
or  on  the  frontier  as  an  Indian  trader  and 
an  adopted  member  of  the  Cherokee  tribe. 
Lea  has  drawn  him  In  full  figiire,  with  Texas 
hat,  boots,  and  rlfie. 

The  portrait  is  based  on  an  1848  litho- 
graph by  F.  Davlgnon,  but  Lea  has  drawn 
Houston  a  few  years  younger,  as  he  looked 
when  he  was  the  first  President  of  Texas. 

Tom  Lea,  outstanding  both  as  an  artist 
and  a  writer,  was  born  July  11,  1903,  in  El 
Paso,  where  his  father  was  mayor  and  a  typi- 
cal frontier  lawyer.  He  learned  to  ride  at 
three  and  saw  his  first  bullfight  at  eight.  At 
17  he  went  to  Chicago  to  study  at  the  Art  In- 
stitute, and  later  lived  in  Sante  Fe  before  re- 
tiimlng  to  El  Paso,  where  he  now  makes  his 
home. 

He  has  done  a  number  of  murals  for  public 
buildings,  such  as  the  El  Paso  Coiui^ouse 
and  public  library,  and  for  a  number  of  poet 
offices.  During  World  War  n  he  was  a  cor- 
respondent for  Life  magazine  on  assign- 
ments which  Included  a  landing  with  the 
first  Marine  assault  wave   at  Pelellu. 

As  a  book  illustrator  he  is  well  known  for 
his  work  on  such  western  nonfictlon  as 
Frank  Dobie's  "The  Longhoms,"  and  he  has 
written  and  ill\istrated  two  novels,  "The 
Brave  Bulls,"  a  story  of  the  Mexican  bull- 
ring, and  "The  Wonderful  Country,"  an  au- 
thentic western  set  In  the  Rio  Grande  re- 
gion of  some  70  or  80  years  ago. 

Although  Lea  has  done  much  painting  in 
oils,  his  most  characteristic  works  are  line 
drawings  using  black  Ink  on  white  board. 
His  design  for  the  Houston  stamp  was  pre- 
pared In  this  way.  It  will  be  printed  In  deep 
black  on  white  paper.  The  Houston  figure 
has  been  engraved  by  Arthur  W.  Dlntaman, 
the  lettering  and  nimieral  by  George  A. 
Payne. 

Addressed  envelopes  for  first-day  cancel- 
lation, with  remittance  for  the  cost  of  the 
stamps,  may  be  sent  to  the  Postmaster, 
Houston,  Tex.,  77002.  The  outer  envelope 
should  be  marked  "First  Day  Covers  Houston 
Stamp"  and  must  be  postmarked  not  later 
than  December  13. 


AVIATION  IN  SUPERSONIC  AGE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  was  privileged  last  Wednesday 
night  to  have  as  Its  speaker  Samuel  F. 
Pryor,  long-time  vice  president  of  Pan 
American  World  Airways,  and  an  even 
longer-time  friend  of  Alaska.  When 
single-engine  aircraft  were  the  order  of 
the  day  in  territorial  times,  Sam  Pryor 
visited  with  us.  toured  the  rugged  and 
beautiful  terrain  with  us.  hunted  with 
us,  fished  with  us. 

He  was  speaking  last  Wednesday,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  from  memory.  Yet 
his  talk  was  late  20th  century  In  content 
and  appeal.  It  was  good  to  have  him 
back  in  Alaska  once  again. 

Pan  American  and  Alaska  are  as 
closely  knit  a  imit  as  is  imaginable. 
Since  1931  Pan  American  has  been  pro- 
viding service  between  Seattle  and 
Alaska,  from  the  early  days  of  the  8-pas- 
senger  aircraft  to  the  mighty  160-pas- 
senger  jets  which  now  operate  over  Pan 
Am's  routes,  twice  daily,  between  the 
States  of  Washington  and  Alaska. 

It  was  not  my  good  fortune  to  have 
been  in  Anchorage  last  week,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  hear  Sam  Pryor's  talk.  But 
friends  have  called  it  to  my  attention  and 
I  have  read  it.  I  believe  everyone  In  this 
body  who  has  a  sweet  tooth  for  adven- 
ture and  who  looks  toward  the  future 
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with  excitement  will  enjoy  Sam  Pryor's  ^ 
remarks.  I 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address ' 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  i 

Address  ot  Samttxl  F.  Pitos  | 

Because  of  my  business.  Mrs.  Pryor  and  I : 
have  had  the  privilege  of  seeLng  practically  i 
every   nook  and  corner  of  this  world.     We 
^  truly  luxow  it  to  be  a  beautiful  world — but  ] 
the   last   4  days,   having   flown   with   Lowell ' 
and  landed  on  skis  on  one  of  your  glaciers 
6.000  feet  up  in  the  mountains — and  then 
spending  a  night  at  Kulic — a  night  at  Brooks 
Camp   with   a  trip   to   the  Valley  of   10.000 
f^n^rAmm  With  my  friend  Ray  Petersen — Mrs. 
Pryor  and  I  both  agree  that  we  have  seen 
the   most   beautiful    part   of   this  beautiful 
world. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Idea  of  traveling  3,000 
miles  to  accept  a  speaking  engagement 
would  have  made  anyone  pause  for  thought. 
Today  Mrs.  Pryor  and  I  covild  have  had  sup- 
per at  our  home  in  Greenwich.  Conn.,  and 
attended  your  dinner  here  tonight. 

I  was  glad  to  get  Mr.  Bank's  invitation 
to  visit  with  the  Greater  Anchorage  Chamber 
of  Commerce  tonight — It  seemed  natural  for 
a  representative  of  the  world's  flyingest  air- 
line to  visit  the  flyingest  city  in  the  flyingest 
State. 

But  I  accepted  his  invitation  with  con- 
siderable humility  because  as  a  visitor  to 
Alaska,  I  have  seen  first  band  Just  how  much 
air  travel  has  been  incorporated  into  your 
daily  lives.  It  continues  to  amaze  me  that 
1  of  every  30  Anchoragites  Is  a  licensed  pilot. 
May  I  ask  by  a  show  of  bands  how  many 
pilots  are  h«r«  tonight? 

There  is  also  a  very  personal  reason  why 
I  was  so  pleased  to  be  invited  to  Anchorage. 
My  oldest  daughter  and  her  husband  and 
family  had  the  courage  and  the  pioneering 
spirit  to  forsake  a  settled  existence  In  New 
Jersey  for  the  vitality  of  a  growing  Alaska. 
Mrs.  Pryor  and  I  relish  every  opportunity  to 
visit  them  here  and  are  constantly  infused 
with  their  own  sense  of  dynamic  activity 
and  contribution  to  a  d3rnamic  community. 
It  has  also  been  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
to  the  Pryor  family  that  others  of  our  chil- 
dren have  ehoMD  to  settle  permanently  tn 
the  50th  State.  Today  we  And  ourselves 
flying  back  and  forth  between  the  two  new 
additions  to  the  other  4S  States  with  lltUe 
thought  for  the  3.000  miles  that  separate  us. 

There  Is  an  even  more  compelling  reason, 
however,  why  I  should  be  here  In  Anchorage 
speaking  with  you  tonight.  Pan  American 
and  Alaska  have  been  partners  for  81  years — 
partners  tn  ooe  of  the  most  bo\i1  satisfying 
chronicles  of  initiative,  imagination  and 
coiirage.  And  may  I  say  that  partnership  be-  ! 
gan  6  years  before  the  creation  of  the  CAB. 
These  very  elements  of  initiative,  imagination 
and  courage  liberally  salted  with  a  measvire 
of  adventure,  attmcted  a  World  War  I  pilot 
named  Carl  Ben  Elelson  to  the  same  challenge 
offered  to  my  children  today.  Together  with 
Sir  Hubert  Wllklns  and  Joe  Crosson.  Elelson 
Is  acknowledged  to  be  the  pioneer  of  arctic 
flying.  And,  I'm  proud  to  say.  Pan  Am's  chief 
pilot  today  on  our  Alaskan  operations  is  Capt. 
Ralph  Savory,  one  of  your  old  time  able  bush 
pilots  In  the  early  thirties.  Elelson's  siirveys, 
begun  back  in  1923,  convinced  him  that  avi- 
ation was  the  best  answer  to  transportation 
in  this  rugged  area  of  600  million  square 
miles.  Particularly  where  there  were  no 
roads  and  coastal  ports  were  Inaccessible,  in- 
tercommunity travel  was  almost  impossible. 

Elelson's  early  probing  of  the  feasibility  of 
bringing  scheduled  air  transport  to  Alaska 
was  avidly  supported  by  his  friend,  Juan 
Trlppe,  who  flew  with  him  in  the  early  1930's. 
Trlppe  returned  to  the  States  to  found  Pan 


American  Airways,  and  expand  the  air  net- 
work south  through  Latin  America,  while  his 
friend  Elelson  opened  Alaskan  Airways  to 
pioneer  air  routes  to  the  north. 

The  haaards  of  piloting  a  single-engine 
aircraft  In  the  exploratory  days  of  Alaska's 
air  age  are  legion:  Icy  winds,  snow  and  ice 
storms,  uncharted  terrain,  glacial  peaks,  no 
radio  or  radar,  no  airports.  The  realities  of 
weather  and  topography  required  that  a  pilot 
be  equally  adept  at  landings  with  wheels, 
pontoons,  and  skis  and  nature  was  often  un- 
kind to  those  who  were  downed  en  route.  The 
textbooks  on  operations  and  maintenance  of 
aircraft  in  subzero  temperatures  with  which 
aU  of  you  are  familiar  came  out  of  those  early 
days,  much  of  it  a  resxilt  of  the  efforts  of  Ben 
Elelson  and  your  other  great  pioneers — the 
Wlens,  Bob  Reeve,  Ray  Petersen  and  others 
you  know  so  well.  Among  other  achieve- 
ments In  1924  he  flew  the  first  airborne  mall 
in  Alaska — 164  pounds — from  Fairbanks  to 
McOrath  In  under  3  hours.  The  same  deliv- 
ery by  the  dog  team  required  17  days.  Inter- 
estingly. Pan  Am's  first  airmail  bid  was  In 
competition  with  dog  sled  teams. 

Not  surprisingly.  In  the  course  of  the 
twenties,  a  host  of  small  aviaUon  companies 
sprang  up  to  handle  passengers  and  mail. 
However,  there  was  still  no  regularly  sched- 
uled air  operation  In  existence — Ben's  great 
dream — at  the  time  he  died  in  a  crash  In 
1929. 

Prior  to  his  death,  Ben  Elelson  left  yet 
another  mark  on  the  growing  importance 
of  Alaska  in  the  air  age;  he  completed  a 
historic  flight  from  America  to  Asia  across 
the  Bering  Straits — a  route  now  vital  to 
Alaska  as  a  gateway  to  the  East.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  last  achievement  and  of 
the  subsequent  monumental  survey  flight 
for  Pan  American  by  Charles  and  Anne 
Lindbergh  north  to  the  Orient  In  1931  U 
really  Just  coming  into  focus  today.  The 
concept  of  Alaska  as  the  geopolitical  center 
of  the  world,  serving  as  the  hub  of  a  vast 
wheel  of  great  circle  air  routes  to  four  con- 
tinents, has  become  believable  in  today's 
Jet  age  of  air  travel.  This  concept  should 
become  the  dominant  reality  of  the  super- 
sonic age  that  lies  Jiist  ahead.  And  that 
reality  will  be  of  unparalleled  signifix»nce 
in  the  development  of  both  your  city  and 
your  State,  and  in  the  operation  of  every 
major  carrier  flying  worldwide  routes  today. 

I  know  that  everyone  of  you  here  tonight 
has  spent  many  hours  looking  at  the  futvire, 
weighing  It,  dlscvissing  it;  and  your  eco- 
nomic development  committee  reports  show 
you  are  planning  for  it.  Your  enormotis 
commitment  to  the  future  is  written  all  over 
the  face  of  Anchorage,  and  Indeed  the  en- 
tire State  of  Alaska — in  Fairbanks,  in 
Juneau,  and  Ketchikan.  In  fact,  were  it  not 
for  the  promises  of  the  future,  many — if  not 
most  of  you — would  not  be  here  today. 

Let  me  say  that  we  at  Pan  American  are 
constantly  making  the  same  sort  of  commit- 
ment. Our  own  studies  have  already  led 
us  to  believe  that  Alaska  holds  one  of  the 
keys,  if  not  the  single  most  Important  key, 
to  future  success  In  the  era  of  supersonic 
transport. 

Pan  American  has  already  placed  an  order 
with  the  Franco-British  group  that  Is  de- 
veloping a  prototype  1,450  m.p.h.  mach  3 
ship.  We  expect  delivery  of  our  first  Con- 
corde supersonic  Jet  some  time  in  1969. 
Once  this  aircraft  is  available  to  us.  Pan 
American  stands  ready  to  embark  on  a  pro- 
gram of  great  circle  routes  that  would  change 
the  entire  complexion  of  air  transport. 
Alaska  would  thus  And  itself  so  close,  in  air 
time,  to  the  principal  United  States  and 
world  population  centers  that  the  impact 
will  be  like  placing  it  in  the  geographical 
center  of  the  country. 

There  Is  also,  as  you  know,  a  great  deal 
of  soul  searching  taking  place  today  both 
in  Washington  and  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  major  n.S.  airframe  and  aircraft  engine 


companies  regarding  the  possibility  of  de- 
signing and  producing  a  mach  3  supersonic 
Jet.  At  mach  3,  this  ship  would  have  a 
cruising  airspeed  of  3,000  miles  an  hour, 
carrying  200  passengers  and  range  minimum 
of  4.000  miles  with  stretch  capabUlty  ot 
6,500  miles — built  of  steel  and  titanium. 

To  give  you  some  Idea  of  what  mach  3 
supersonic  great  circle  routes  would  look  like 
with  Anchorage  as  the  hub,  let  me  suggest  a 
few  figures: 

Anchorage  to  Seattle  1  hour  24  minutes; 
1  hour  42  minutes  to  San  Francisco;  2  hours 
9  minutes  to  Chicago;  New  York's  Idlewlld 
Airport  would  be  only  2  hours  and  27  min- 
utes away;  Anchorage  to  Baltimore-Wash- 
ington— 2  hours  30  minutes;  Anchorage  to 
Paris  3  hours  6  minutes  (present  time  10 
hours  65  minutes) ;  Anchorage  to  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro (via  New  York)  5  hours  24  minutes: 
Anchorage  to  Hamburg  3  hours  6  minutes 
(present  time  8  hours  40  minutes);  Anchor- 
age to  Hong  Kong  3  hours  18  minutes;  An- 
chorage to  Lisbon  3  hours  24  minutes;  An- 
chorage to  Miami  2  hours  48  minutes;  An- 
chorage to  Kansas  City  2  hours  6  minutes 
(present  time  5  hours  35  minutes):  Anchor- 
age to  Manila  (via  Tokyo)  4  hours  6  minutes 
(present  time  11  hoiirs  9  minutes):  Anchor- 
age to  Copenhagen  3  hours  6  minutes  (pres- 
ent time  8  hours  35  minutes) . 

Tokyo  would  be  Just  3  minutes  further 
away  than  New  York,  and  you  will  bo  able 
to  make  a  visit  to  Moscow  In  3  hotirs  flat. 

Consider  this  Impact  on  business  trips— 
one-day  trips  to  major  world  trade  centers. 
Second,  the  Impact  on  tourist  and  personal 
travel — development  of  scenic  and  sports  po- 
tential of  Alaska.  And.  third,  the  economic 
impact  of  Intranslt  stopover  passengers  re- 
sulting from  mass  transportation-  between 
major  world  population  centers  through 
Alaska. 

What  are  all  these  Implications  for  Alaska's 
future?  In  effect,  the  49«i  State  will  be- 
come the  Northwest  Passage  for  which  Euro- 
pean navigators  searched  so  fruitlessly  over 
the  centuries. 

The  opportunities  for  Joint  cooperation  be- 
tween you  and  your  60th  State  neighbor  to 
the  south  offer  another  attractive  prospect 
to  us  at  Pan  Am,  and  to  other  global  car- 
riers. What  a  magnificent  package  it  would 
nuJEe  to  offer  a  week's  skiing  in  Alaska,  fol- 
lowed by  a  week's  sxu-fing  and  sunning  in 
Hawaii.  As  the  standard  of  living  continues 
to  rise  in  Europe,  this  type  of  dual-purpose 
holiday  will  be  Increasingly  within  the 
means  of  large  segments  of  the  population. 
Supersonic  aircraft  will  make  the  great  circle 
route  over  the  pole  to  Alaska  from  Europe 
a  perfect  path  to  the  Pacific,  and  indeed 
open  up  the  South  Pacific  of  James  Mlchener 
to  the  European  traveler,  and  today  the 
Pacific  is  the  fastest  growing  air  traffic  area 
In  the  world. 

A  dream,  this  talk  of  the  supersonic  age? 
Not  by  our  standards  at  Pan  American,  and 
not  by  your  standards,  either,  unless  I  miss 
my  guess. 

Our  airline  is  still  guided  by  the  very  man 
who  had  the  courage  and  the  foresight  to 
make  a  major  commitment  to  Alaskan  air 
transportation  in  its  embryonic  stagfe — Juan 
Trlppe.  He  made  his  first  important  Invest- 
ment here  back  In  1932,  by  purchasing  the 
fledging  Alaskan  Airways — his  late  friend 
Ben  Elelson's  pioneer  venture — and  Padflc 
International  Airways. 

There  were  those  who  questioned  Trlppe 's 
Judgment  at  the  time.  As  I  have  said,  flying 
was  still  a  great  physical  and  flnanclal  haz- 
ard in  Alaska,  and  the  unsubsldlzed  costs 
ran  high.  Was  Juan  Trlppe  dreaming  in  his 
early  projection  of  the  prospects  of  Alaskan 
air  transportation?  Trlppe 's  belief  in  Alaska 
was  no  more  fanciful  than  Secretary  of  State 
William  Seward  who  bought  the  Alaskan 
Territory  from  the  Russians  for  $7  J  million — 
about  half  the  estimated  cost  of  one  super- 
sonic plane — at  what  proved  to  be  the  rate 
of  2  cents  an  acre. 
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As  early  as  1934  Pan  Am  prepared  a  de- 
tailed study,  with  maps,  proving  that  the 
shortest  route  to  China  from  the  United 
SUtes  was  through  Alaska.  By  1940  com- 
mercial service  between  Seattle  and  Juneau 
was  established,  and  the  advent  of  the  work- 
horse, DC-3,  enabled  Pan  Am  to  open  service 
through  Whltehorse  to  Fairbanks.  Lock- 
heed Lodestars  were  operating  twice  a  week 
on  the  Seattle-Fairbanks  run  in  1941  when 
Juan  Trlppe  phased  Paclflc-Alaska  Airways 
into  the  Alaska  Division  of  Pan  American. 

At  the  time  of  the  bombing  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor by  the  Japanese,  Pan  Am  had  achieved 
all  but  the  goal  of  establishing  a  great  circle 
route  to  Asia.  Yet  few  Americans  realized 
the  significance  of  Alaska  as  a  strategic  base 
for  air  operations  In  the  North  Pacific,  al- 
though Gen.  Billy  Mitchell  had  declared  be- 
fore a  congressional  committee  in  1936  that 
"Alaska  is  the  most  central  place  in  the 
world  for  aircraft  •  •  •  whoever  holds  Alas- 
ka holds  the  world."  The  Japanese  were  not 
so  blind,  and  made  a  stab  at  gaining  a  foot- 
hold on  the  North  American  Continent 
through  the  Aleutians. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  Pan  American 
continued  on  its  pioneering  path.  First 
came  the  E>C-4'8  in  1947;  then  the  first  DC- 
66*8  with  pressurized  cabin  In  1954;  the 
first  B-377  luxury  stratocUppers  in  1966, 
and  then  the  first  Jets.  Beginning  in  1945, 
the  airline  also  made  the  first  efforts  to  re- 
duce cargo  rates  to  make  it  feasible  for 
Alaskans  to  utilize  air  freight  for  shipment 
of  more  goods.  Both  of  your  very  able  U.S. 
Senators  have  carried  the  flght  for  more 
transportation  at  lower  rates  since  Alaska 
gained  statehood. 

It  is  no  overstatement  that  Pan  American 
and  Alaska  grew  up  together.  Yet  now,  far 
from  maturity  in  this  year  of  1963,  we  will 
fiy  2,428.000  people  across  the  Atlantic— 
720.000  across  the  Pacific.  Pan  American 
will  have  provided  transportation  for  1.730,- 
000  people  between  the  two  American  Conti- 
nents and  for  73,000  people  between  Alaska 
and  Seattle.  Since  we  have  had  the  31-year 
partnership  with  Alaska  we  have  flown  113.- 
154  trips  across  the  AtlanUc  and  7.224  flights 
around  the  world. 

We  are  operating  Cape  Canaveral  for  the 
Air  Force,  manning  not  only  the  cape  but  all 
the  obeervatlon  posts  on  Islands  between 
Florida  and  Cape  Good  Hope. 

On  a  shoot  we  dispatch  10  ships  to  sea  to 
observe  the  missile  fiights.  We  have  a  600- 
man  team  working  for  the  Army  in  the  heart 
of  Arizona — and  we  shoot  stratospheric 
rockets  for  the  Air  Force  over  Hudson  Bay. 

Pan  Am,  through  its  fully  owned  subsidi- 
ary. Intercontinental  Hotels  Corp.,  operates 
22  hotels  around  the  world,  and  it  inaugu- 
rates an  average  of  about  8  new  hotels  an- 
nually. Its  target  5  years  hence  Is  to  oper- 
ate 90  hotels  around  the  world. 

Through  the  new  Pan  Am  Building  In  New 
York — the  largest  ofBoe  building  In  the 
world — we  are  heavUy  Involved  in  real  es- 
tate. The  small  airline  that  began  in  Alas- 
ka and  Key  West  has  become  a  diversified 
American  corporation  engaged  In  many  activ- 
ities providing  employment  for  close  to  35,000 
people  with  38.000  stockholders — and  with 
an  unbroken  dividend  record  since  1941.  We 
like  to  feel  that  we  arc  an  example  of  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

We  of  Pan  American  expect  a  good  deal 
more  of  competition  from  our  many  formi- 
dable rivals  on  the  world  airways  In  bidding 
for  landing  rights  here  in  Alaska.  All  will 
want  to  fly  In  and  out  of  supersonic  air- 
ports In  the  State  with  mall,  passengers,  and 
cargo,  not  merely  stop  for  refueling  or 
maintenance. 

As  In  any  business  we  must  be  alert  to  new 
developments  and  the  improvement  of  serv- 
ice. As  Jackie  Gleason  once  said,  "It's  like 
being  at  the  North  Pole,  the  minute  you  sit 
down  and  relax,  you're  dead."  In  the  air- 
line business  you  Jvist  have  to  keep  going. 

May  I  say  In  closing,  having  described  to 


you  Pan  Am's  30- year  partnership  with 
Alaska  and  Pan  Am's  SO-year  commitment 
to  the  improvement  of  Alaskan  air  service,  I 
am  sure  you  experienced  somewhat  the  same 
sense  of  shock  we  did  In  Pan  Am  when  the 
CAB  recommended  that  all  of  our  Alaskan 
operations  be  terminated.  This  matter  Is 
now  being  litigated  In  Washington  and  it 
would  be  improper  for  me  to  comment  fur- 
ther on  the  merits.  But  this  I  will  say — 
and  as  forcefiilly  and  vigorously  as  I  know 
novr — we  have  no  Intention  of  terminating 
ovir  30-year  partnership  with  Alaska.  We 
hope  to  persuade  the  CAB  that  their  pres- 
ent proposal  is  wrong  and  If  we  are  un- 
successful we  will  use  every  legal  means  at 
our  disposal  and,  if  necessary,  through  every 
available  court.  Guided  by  the  spirit  of 
Ben  Elelson,  Joe  Crosson,  and  many  others 
who  are  no  longer  with  us  today  but  to 
whose  pioneering  efforts  we  have  a  continu- 
ing obligation.  Pan  American  intends  to  stay 
in  Alaska.    We  like  it  here. 


A  LIFE  OP  VIGOR  ON  THE  LAST 
FRONTIER 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  life 
may  be  peaches  and  cream  in  the  big 
city  East,  but  In  the  more  remote  areas 
of  Alaska  it  can  still  be  wild  and  woolly. 

A  recent  letter  published  in  the  Lyman 
County  Herald  of  Presho,  S.  Dak.,  tells  of 
Alaska  life  at  Its  woolliest. 

Mrs.  Art  Porterfield,  the  author  of  the 
article,  is  homesteadlng  with  her  hus- 
band in  Talkeetna.  This  community  lies 
on  the  Alaska  Railroad  roughly  one- 
third  of  the  way  from  Anchorage  to 
Fairbanks. 

From  the  sound  of  Mrs.  Porterfleld's 
letter,  she  is  having  the  time  of  her  life. 

Because  I  believe  Senators  will  enjoy 
this  account,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  may  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
FsixMBS    Sat — "Srupm,    Cbazt,"    but    Shz's 

Having  Fun — Mrs.  Art  Pobtertiiu)  Mixes 

Bear  Knx  With  Bread  Baking  in  Ai.aska 

Dear  South  Dakotans:  I  think  I  am  now 
a  true  Alaskan  as  I  have  picked  blueberries, 
caught  a  big  salmon  on  a  fly  rod,  and  shot  a 
bear. 

Mary  Ann  Jureeek  and  I  went  up  the 
road  last  week  to  pick  Uueberries.  She  took 
her  .45  pistol  In  case  we  should  see  a  bear. 
We  didn't  find  many  berries.  I  picked  a 
half  gaUon  and  we  decided  to  drive  on  up 
the  road  for  tun. 

We  drove  up  to  Croto  Creek  where  the 
king  salmon  were  supposed  to  be  spawning. 
The  water  is  real  clear  and  we  dldnt  see  any 
at  first  but  pretty  soon  some  came  by.  and 
down  the  creek  I  could  see  the  water  swirling 
and  I  thought  It  must  be  a  great  huge  flsh. 

I  asked  Mary  Ann  If  I  could  take  her  pistol 
and  go  down  and  shoot  It.  She  said  OK; 
so  I  strapped  on  the  .45  and  walked  down  the 
creek.  When  I  got  to  where  the  swirl  was. 
It  wasnt  a  huge  flsh  but  a  whole  school  of 
them  fighting  in  the  water  where  It  was 
about  4  feet  deep. 

Figuring  I  was  going  to  get  pretty  wet  I 
picked  a  nice  big  one  and  took  aim.  I  pulled 
the  trigger  and  click.  She  hollered  at  me 
from  the  bridge,  try  again;  so  I  took  aim, 
pulled  the  trigger  and  bang.  When  I  opened 
my  eyes,  all  the  flsh  were  taking  off  except 
one.  It  was  flopping  around.  It  flopped 
right  up  to  the  bank  and  lay  stlU.  I  reached 
down  and  after  a  couple  of  tries  I  got  a  good 
hold  on  It  and  lugged  it  up  on  the  bank. 
About  that  time  It  came  to  and  I  wrestled  it 
till  it  quieted.    It  was  so  heavy  I  could  hardly 


carry  It  and  every  few  feet  It  would  start 
flopping  and  I  would  have  to  drop  It.  I 
flnally  got  it  up  to  the  road  and  Mary  Ann 
helped  me  get  It  under  the  hood  (still  flop- 
ping— I  thought  It  was  going  to  upset  the 
car.     Ha.) 

I  reaUy  thought  I  had  done  something 
great.  When  Art  came  home  from  work  I 
told  him  what  I'd  done  and  he  enlightened 
me  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  very  Illegal  way 
to  take  fish. 

We  dldnt  have  any  way  to  weigh  the  flsh 
but  It  measured  40  inches.  I  took  some  pic- 
tures of  the  kids  with  it. 

I  canned  the  flsh  and  the  foUowlng  day 
there  was  a  party  across  the  road  at  Carol  and 
Marino  Slks.  Carol's  folks  were  visiting  here 
from  Detroit.  We  really  had  a  ball.  There 
was  quite  a  crowd  and  everyone  was  danc- 
ing— even  Kula's  mother  who  is  77  years 
old. 

We  had  a  broom  dance  where  one  person 
has  to  dance  with  a  broom  and  when  he 
throws  the  broom  down  everyone  has  to 
change  partners.  The  one  left  without  a 
partner  has  to  dance  with  the  broom.  We 
were  aU  laughing  so  hard  you  wouldn't  even 
hear  the  music.  Just  like  a  bimch  of  giggly 
school  kids  playing  "upset  the  fruit  basket." 
Whenever  things  started  quieting  down 
we  tossed  on  a  polka  record  and  It  was  all 
wUd  again.  Art  has  made  the  polka  real 
popular  here. 

We  slept  untU  10  o'clock  the  next  morning 
and  then  the  Slks  and  us  went  up  to  the 
roadhouse  (about  20  miles  up  the  road). 
The  men  went  fishing  and  Carol  and  I  went 
rock  hunting.  I  have  gotten  to  be  a  terrible 
rockhound  and  if  I  don't  move  some  of  them 
out  of  the  house  soon  we're  going  to  have 
to  move  out. 

The  next  night  Bess  LeToumeau  came  up 
and  wanted  to  know  if  I  wanted  to  go  by 
boat  down  the  Sxisitna  River  to  the  mouth  of 
Trapper  Creek  to  flsh  for  silver  salmon.  I 
said  "svu-e,"  so  the  next  morning  I  took 
the  girls  up  to  Mary  Ann's  and  Benny  and  I 
packed  our  gear  to  go  fishing.  Benny  got  to 
go  along  because  his  birthday  was  that  week. 
It  was  Benny's  first  boat  ride  and  he  really 
thought  It  was  "neat." 

Dale  Sanders,  who  took  us  down  In  his 
boat,  took  Benny  In  hand  and  showed  him 
how  to  fish  and  also  helped  him  land  a 
couple  of  big  silver  salmon. 

After  pulling  In  a  few  that  Dale  hooked. 
Benny  decided  they  were  too  big  and  too 
hard  on  his  hands;  so  he  went  to  playing 
monkey  in  the  trees. 

I  caught  and  landed  four  big  silvers  on 
Art's  fly  rod  and  man,  do  they  flght.  My 
arms  got  so  tired  that  I  had  to  rest  after  land- 
ing each  one. 

I  have  never  seen  so  many  fish  before  in 
my  life.  The  sun  was  bright,  the  water  was 
clear  and  you  could  see  them  in  there  by 
the  hundreds.  We  went  home  with  17  flsh. 
Ten  of  them  I  took  home  to  can.  Bess  also 
sent  about  4  gallons  of  strawberries  home 
with  me. 

I  took  the  flsh  up  to  Mary  Ann's  and  she 
helped  me  can  them.  I  got  26  cans.  She 
made  me  take  the  flsh  heads  home  with 
me  so  they  wouldn't  draw  the  bears. 

BREAD  AMD   BEARS 

The  next  morning  I  was  mixing  my  bread 
but  didn't  have  the  flour  all  kneaded  In 
when  Mary  Ann  came  careening  into  the 
yard  with  her  Jeep  and  came  tecuing  into 
the  hovise  all  shook  up. 

She  said  there  was  a  bear  In  front  of  her 
house  and  she  had  flred  over  its  head  sev- 
eral times  and  it  wouldn't  go  away  so  she 
shot  and  hit  It.  The  bear  let  out  a  bellow 
and  rolled  Into  the  stump  row.  She  grabbed 
her  three  kids  and  Jumped  into  the  Jeep  and 
came  down  here. 

Leaving  my  bread  the  way  it  was,  I  loaded 
Ardis  into  the  car  to  foDow  her  home.  I 
asked  her  if  I  should  take  a  gun  and  she 
said,   "Yes,  I   only   have   one   shell  left  In 
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mine."  80  I  fot  Art'*  big  rtile  and  tooi 
off.  leaving  tbe  other  kld«  home  m  they  wer# 
playing  up  the  ro«<l. 

I  didn't  know  If  I  could  ehoot  Art's  bit 
rifle  or  not,  u  I  have  never  ahot  anythln* 
but  a  .22.  80  when  we  got  to  her  houae  t 
told  her  to  wait  a  minute  while  I  tried  th« 
gun  out. 

I  loaded  It.  pulled  the  trigger,  and  It  went 
bang,  ao  I  loaded  it  again  and  we  went  over 
to  where  she  had  ahot  the  bear. 

I  went  up  Into  the  atump  row  where  It 
was  supposed  to  be.  but  It  wasnt  there.  I 
could  see  lU  trail  so  I  traUed  It  through  the 
stump  row  and  she  went  around  and  met 
me  on  the  other  side.  We  traUed  It  acro« 
the  clearing  and  found  where  It  had  gone 
Into  the  woods. 

The  fern  grows  real  thick — about  shoulder 
high — in  the  woods  and  Mary  Ann  wouldn't 
go  In  so  I  proceeded  on  Its  trail  alone.  She 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  woods  screaming 
at  me  to  come  back.  I  foUowed  It  a  ways 
and  then  lost  the  traU.  After  walking 
around  awhile  I  found   it  again. 

Meanwhile  Biary  Ann's  kids  were  coming 
toward  the  woods  and  she  had  to  take  theiti 
back  to  the  house. 

After  trailing  the  bear  a  ways  suddenly 
I  saw  the  fern  wiggling  up  ahead.  Oueas 
I  got  buck  fever  or  something — anyway  I 
pulled  up,  fired  at  the  wiggle  and,  of  courst 
didn't  hit  a  thing. 

LAST  BHKXX 

As  I  stopped  to  reload — lo  and  behold— fl 
watched  the  last  shell  slide  Into  the  chamber. 
The  bear  took  off  to  the  left  with  me 
cutting  across  after  It.  aU  the  while  looking 
for  a  tree  suitable  for  climbing  as  most  of 
the  trees  grow  straight  up  with  no  branches 
except  way  at  the  top. 

I  spotted  a  tree  with  a  crotch  tr\mk  ndt 
too  far  away,  so  when  the  bear  got  under  a 
b\ish  and  was  In  view  I  took  aim  and  fired 
my  last  shot.  I  hit  and  the  bear  screamed 
and  bellowed. 

But  the  blasted  thing  made  for  the  very 
tree  I  had  planned  on  climbing. 

Luckily  it  fell  at  the  bottom  of  It  and 
flopped  around.  I  made  for  the  nearest  tree 
and  even  though  it  didn't  look  as  though 
It  could  be  climbed,  I  figured  If  the  bear 
came  after  me  I  wo\ild  get  up  It  somehow. 

Mary  Ann  was  up  at  the  house  when  she 
heard  the  shot  and  screaming  and  thought 
It  was  me  getting  the  worst  of  It.  She  came 
running  back  to  the  edge  of  the  woods  holler- 
ing at  me.  I  yelled  for  her  to  bring  her  gun 
In.  She  followed  the  sound  of  my  voice 
and  got  the  gun  to  me — with  only  one  shtll 
in  it. 

Well,  we  decided  we  had  to  make  this  o<ie 
good,  so  I  told  her  to  be  sure  she  got  it  in  tfce 
head.  She  told  me  to  do  it  so  I  took  her 
gun  and  crawled  around  the  tree.  Pvishitig 
the  fern  apart  with  the  gun  barrel  In  rrdtr 
to  see  where  his  head  was  and  with  the  muz- 
zle only  about  3  feet  from  Its  head — I  fired. 

Couldnt  see  how  I  could  miss  at  thjat 
range,  but  do  you  know,  when  I  shot,  that 
crazy  bear  raised  straight  up  on  its  hind  legs. 
I  yelled.  "Run,  Mary  Ann.  run."  She  said. 
••Ax  it  with  the  gun."  But  it  just  lay  back 
down. 

We  left  It  fOT  dead  and  went  back  to  the 
house. 

I  went  back  home  and  my  bread  had 
raised  way  up  with  dough  hanging  all  over, 
I  kneaded  it  down  and  was  Just  getting  it 
into  the  pans  when  Art  came  home  from 
work.  I  had  about  half  of  It  In  the  pa«is 
when  Art  said,  "Let's  go  see  that  bear.''  so 
I  Just  left  the  bread  and  off  we  went. 

We  stopped  at  Kula's  with  their  nuH- 
His  mother  and  sister,  visiting  here  from 
Detroit  were  anxious  to  see  a  bear  before 
they  went  home  so  we   took  them  along. 

Art  had  his  gun  so  he  led  the  way  ahd 
we  went  Into  the  woods  to  where  we  fa^d 
left  the  bear.  It  was  gone.  I  could  have 
died. 


80  we  went  bear  hunting  again  and  found 
It  about  16  feet  away  Uying  in  the  ferns — 
deader  than  a  mackerel. 

It  was  a  small  bear  so  Art  and  Mary  Ann 
dragged  It  out  of  the  woods  Into  the  clear- 
ing and  we  aU  took  turns  having  our  picture 
taken  holding  the  gun  and  standing  with 
one  foot  on  the  carcass.  That's  standard 
procedure.  Isn't  it? 

Art  and  I  dressed  it  out  and  there  was 
"fresh  meat  In  camp"  up  and  down  the  road 
the  next  day.  We  could  have  had  the  hide 
tanned,  but  Mary  Ann  and  I  had  shot  the 
poor  thing  up  pretty  badly. 

80  ends  the  tele  of  my  first  bear.  I  have 
become  quite  famous  up  and  down  the 
road — I  am  known  for  being  stupid,  crazy, 
all  guts  and  no  brains,  etc.,  but  let  them 
think  It — I  thought  it  was  fvm. 

Mrs.  AST  PoRTEartELD. 
Joanne  Byre, 

Talkeetna.  Alaska. 


AID  TO  TITO 
Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  of  our  relationship  with  the 
nation  of  Yugoslavia  Is  a  question  that, 
like  most  cold  war  issues,  cannot  be  de- 
fined in  Issues  that  are  black  and  white. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  President  Tito 
Is  dedicated  to  a  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment which  we  find  completely  alien  to 
our  own.  Yet  It  is  also  true  that  Presi- 
dent Tito's  very  formidable  spirit  of 
independence  and  nationalism  has 
caused  him  to  thwart  some  of  the  designs 
of  Russian  imperialism. 

It  is  clear  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that 
our  support  of  Yugoslavia  has  been  very 
useful  to  the  long-range  aims  of  our 
international  politics.  A  very  percep- 
tive analysis  of  the  results  of  our  aid  to 
Yugoslavia  was  published  this  morning 
by  columnist  Roscoe  Dnimmond.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article,  from  the  Washington  Post, 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Am  TO  Trro:   What  thx  UNrrxo  States  Got 

roB  ta.S  BnxioN 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Belgrade. — When     President     Joslp     Broz 

Tito   arrives   in   Washington   October    17   to 

confer  with  President  Kennedy  on  trade  and 

foreign    policy,    one    question    which    most 

Americans  would  like  him  to  answer  is  this : 

What  has  the  United  States  got  for  lU  $2.5 

billion  of  aid  to  Yugoslavia  during  the  past 

15  years? 

This  question  greatly  concerned  the  6 
Senators  and  12  Congressmen  who  made  up 
the  American  delegation  to  the  conference 
of  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union  here  in 
Belgrade.  They  raised  it  pointedly  on  sev- 
eral occasions. 

It  is  a  good  question,  a  fair  question,  par- 
ticularly since  Congress  is  being  asked  by 
the  administration  to  reverse  the  decision 
It  made  a  year  ago  denying  Yugoslavia  most- 
favored-natlon  treatment  in  trade.  The 
most-favored-natlon  provision  means  that 
when  the  United  States  makes  tariff  ar- 
rangementa  with  one  country,  it  granta  the 
same  arrangement  with  other  nations. 

First,  It  should  be  understood  that  all  Uj8. 
aid  to  Yugoslavia  is  ended.  Aid  is  neither 
being  sought  nor  given. 

But  the  United  States  has  put  a  lot  of  re- 
sources Into  Yugoslavia.  It  Is  reasonable  to 
want  to  know  what  benefit  they  have  pro- 
duced for  us,  because  there  is  no  Justifica- 
tion for  such  aid  unless  It  serves  our  na- 
tioml  interesta. 


The  facta,  I  think,  show  that  we  have  re- 
ceived  large  dividends. 

Until  Tito  broke  with  Stalin  in  1948.  So- 
viet-controlled mUltary  forces  lined  the  Ad- 
riatic and  stood  meJiaclngly  along  the  bor- 
ders of  Greece.  Austria,  Italy,  and  Albania. 
Tito's  declaration  of  Independence  from 
Russia  wiped  out  this  menace  at  one  stroke. 
American  aid  has  greatly  helped  to  nourish 
and  sustain  that  Independence  xintll  Yugo- 
slavia could  get  on  Ita  feet  economically.  It 
has  done  so  by  virtue  of  Ita  own  hard  work, 
through  US.  aid,  and  through  the  economic 
resurgence  of  all  of  Western  Europe.  Yugo- 
slav trade  Is  now  77  percent  with  the  Weet. 
only  23  percent  with  the  Soviet  bloc  and  other 
countries. 

Here  are  some  of  the  other  dividends 
which  have  come  from  Yugoslavia's  inde- 
pendence of  the  Soviet  Union  which  our  aid 
has  helped  to  maintain: 

Yugoslavia  withdrew  all  of  Ita  military 
help  to  the  Communist  civil  war  in  Greece 
and  the  war  soon  collapsed. 

The  long-festarlng  dispute  between 
Yugoslavia  and  Italy  over  Trieste  was  ami- 
cably settled. 

Albania  was  geographically  Isolated  from 
the  Soviet  bloc. 

Though  Tito  U  a  dedicated  Communist, 
he  withdrew  his  country  from  the  Comin- 
form.  an  instrument  of  Communist  world 
subversion,  and  has  refused  to  Join  the  War- 
saw Pact. 

Only  a  Yugoslavia  Independent  of  the 
Soviet  Union  could  pvirsue  policies  which 
have  produced  the  foregoing  resulta.  Ita  In- 
dependence U  possible  only  because  of  ita 
economic  association  with  the  United  States 
and  Western  Eurojie. 

Clearly  It  Is  in  the  interesta  of  the  United 
States  to  do  everything  practicable  to  keep 
it  that  way. 

It  seems  to  me  shortalghted  for  Congress 
to  direct  the  administration  to  discriminate 
against  Yugoslavia  In  withdrawing  the 
normal  most-favored-natlon  provision.  We 
were,  of  course,  piqued  by  Tito's  refusal  to 
criticize  the  Soviet  Union  for  breaking  the 
test  moratorium  in  1961.  This  was  one  of 
Belgrade's  political  mistakes. 

But  Yugoslavia  has  often  sided  with  the 
United  States  at  the  UJJ.  and  has  more  fre- 
quently voted  with  the  unalined  nations 
than  with  the  Sovleta. 

If  Congress  does  not  soon  reverse  ita  action, 
cutting  off  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  from 
normal  trade  relations,  the  effect  of  this 
policy  will  be  exactly  the  opposite  of  what 
ita  sponsors  said  they  want.  It  will  not  help 
isolate  Eastern  Europe  from  the  Soviet 
Union;  it  will  isolate  us  from  Eastern  Europe 
and  abandon  the  field  to  the  Sovleta.  Surely 
this  Is  a  policy  of  retreat,  not  advance,  and  a 
detriment  to  the  national  Interesta  and  se- 
curity of  the  United  States. 

The  choice  before  us  in  Eastern  Europe 
today  Is  not  between  supporting  commu- 
nism on  the  one  hand  and  democracy  on  the 
other.  The  choice  is  between  governments 
dominated  by  Moscow  and  governmenta.  like 
Yugoslavia's,  which,  while  Communist,  are 
Independent,  which  are  not  abetting  the 
Communist  conspiracy,  and  which  are  pur- 
suing their  own  national  Interests — not  Rus- 
sia's national  interesta. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  POWERS 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
in  this  body  or  in  the  Nation  at  large 
is  unaware  of  the  tremendous  responsi- 
bilities borne  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  None  of  these  responsi- 
bilities Is  paramount  over  the  rest  but 
certainly  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs 
we  find  the  President  holding  control 
over  the  potential  for  vast  good  or  com- 
plete ruin. 


Mr.  President,  an  Illuminating  look  at 
the  power  of  the  President  and  Its  mean- 
ing for  the  future  of  this  Nation  ap- 
peared Sunday  In  the  Washington  Post. 
The  article,  by  Chalmers  M.  Roberts, 
provides  a  thoughtful  appraisal  of  a 
complex  subject  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Red     FtREWORKS     Illuminate     P»REsroENTiAL 

Power 

(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberta) 

The  extraordinary  power  of  the  Prealdency 
In  the  conduct  of  American  foreign  policy 
has  long  been  evident.  But  not  very  often 
do  we  have  an  opportunity  to  catch  an  In- 
side glimpse  of  the  power  which  the  Presi- 
dent can  exert  on  the  other  side  in  the  cold 
war. 

The  running  exchange  of  vitriol  between 
Nlkita  S.  Khrushchev's  Soviet  Union  and 
Mao  Tse-tung's  Communist  China  has  now 
provided  such  an  insight  in  the  cases  of  both 
President  Eisenhower  and  President  Ken- 
nedy. 

What  the  Moscow  and  Peking  accounta 
reveal  about  the  repercussions  on  American 
I>ollcieB  these  past  7  years  now  becomes  of 
very  great  Importance  for  this  reason:  Both 
General  Elsenhower  and  Mr.  Kennedy, 
though  of  rival  political  parties,  have  fol- 
lowed essentially  the  same  policy  toward  the 
Communist  bloc,  but  the  leading  Republi- 
can presidential  posslblUty.  Senator  Barry 
GoLDWATER  Of  Arlzona,  advocates  an  almost 
diametrically  opposed  policy. 

A    CONGRESSIONAL   REIN 

It  may  be  true,  as  Walter  Lippmann  wrote 
recently,  that  Ooldwatkr  is  "now  in  the 
process  of  reshaping  himself  for  the  political 
realities  of  this  covrntry."  As  Lippmann 
pointed  out,  for  example,  Goldwateb  has  be- 
gun to  abandon  his  extreme  position  of  op- 
position to  the  graduated  income  tax. 

It  can  be  argued  that  no  President  could 
repeal  the  Income  tax  even  If  he  wanted  to 
because  Congress  would  not  let  him.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  all  the  measures  of  the 
American  welfare  state  because  they  are  the 
product  of  Congress  as  well  as  of  the  Execu- 
tive. 

But  what  of  foreign  affairs?  Congress  can 
go  quite  far  In  forming  domestic  policy  de- 
spite a  President.  But  congressional  p>ower 
Is  far  less  than  a  President's  In  the  conduct 
of  foreign  policy. 

For  example,  as  a  Senator,  Ooldwater 
could  only  cast  one  vote  against  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty.  But  It  took  a  President  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  Sovleta  on  the  treaty. 
Goldwater  said  only  this  month  that  he 
favored  withdrawing  diplomatic  recognition 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  Conferring  or  with- 
drawing such  recognition  Is  a  presidential 
prerogative. 

And  Goldwater  repeated  again  this  month 
that  he  favors  "a  blockade — as  Kennedy  Im- 
posed" of  Cuba.  That,  too,  was  done  by 
presidential  power  alone. 

As  to  summit  meetings,  the  Senator  wrote 
in  1962  that  "the  only  summit  that  can  suc- 
ceed is  one  that  does  not  take  place  •  •  •." 
Congress  cannot  go  to  the  summit;  that  is  a 
presidential  choice,  and  both  Presldenta  El- 
senhower and  Kennedy  have  chosen  to  meet 
with  Khrushchev. 

THE    RELEVANT    POINT 

Whether  the  test  ban  Is  right  or  wrong, 
whether  Cuba  should  or  should  not  be  block- 
aded, whether  diplomatic  recognition  of  the 
Soviet  Union  should  be  withdrawn  by  the 
United  States,  or  whether  an  American  Pres- 
ident should  go  to  the  summit  Is  not  here 
the  point.  All  these  Issues  are  matters  for 
legiumate  debate.  espedaUy  In  a  presidenUal 
campaign. 


The  point  here  Is  that  Goldwater,  by  his 
words  and  by  the  earnest  of  hU  vote  against 
the  test  ban  treaty,  proposes  a  very  radical 
change  In  the  conduct  of  American  foreign 
policy.  That  Is  what  Mr.  Kennedy  was  al- 
luding to  last  week  In  hU  Salt  Lake  City 
speech.  And  It  Is  true  even  assuming  that 
GoLowATB  would  be  forced  by  eventa  to 
modify  some  of  his  positions  should  he  dis- 
place Mr.  Kennedy  In  the  White  House  18 
months  hence. 

Hence  the  high  degree  of  relevancy,  as  the 
presidential  campaign  approaches,  of  the  rec- 
ord as  revealed  In  the  Slno-Sovlet  exchange 
of  abuse. 

Two  cases  will  suiflce  to  show  the  Infiuence 
an  Amertcan  President  can  bring  on  the 
Communist  bloc:  The  effect  of  President 
Elsenhower's  1969  meetings  with  Khrushchev 
here  In  Washington  and  at  Camp  David.  Md., 
and  the  effect  of  President  Kennedy's  agree- 
ment on  the  nuclear  test  ban  Ueaty  this 
August. 

The  Chinese  now  say,  and  the  Sovleta  do 
not  disagree,  that  their  dispute  began  with 
Khrushchev's  denxmclatlon  of  Stalin  in  the 
famous  secret  speech  in  February  1956.  It 
was  in  that  speech  that  Khrushchev  first 
put  forward  as  Communist  dogma  the  thesis 
that  war  between  the  Communist  states  and 
the  democracies  was  not  necessarily  Inevita- 
ble. But  It  was  not  until  this  theory  was  put 
Into  action,  as  the  Chinese  see  It,  that  the 
schism  really  began. 

In  October  1957,  11  days  after  the  first 
sputnik,  Khrushchev  promised  to  help  Mao 
create  Chinese  nuclear  weapons.  At  that 
time  Soviet  economic  and  technical  aid 
flowed  to  Pelping.  But  things  changed  in 
mld-1959,  the  Chinese  accounta  show,  at 
about  the  time  Khrushchev  received  his  long- 
sought  invitation  to  visit  the  United  States. 
On  Jime  20,  1959,  Pelping  charges  and  Mos- 
cow has  not  denied,  Khrushchev  "unilaterally 
scrapped  "  the  Sino-Sovlet  arms  aid  agree- 
ment. The  Chinese  also  say  that  this  was 
done  "apparently  as  a  gift"  from  Khrushchev 
to  Mr.  Elsenhower.  That  Is  obvious  non- 
sense and  the  use  of  the  word  apparenUy 
Indicates  a  minimum  of  Pelplng's  belief  In 
Ita  own  assertion. 

After  the  EUsenhower-Khrushchev  meet- 
ing. Pelping  says.  "Khrushchev  lauded  Eisen- 
hower to  the  skies,  hailing  him  as  a  mam  who 
'enjoys  the  absolute  confidence  of  his  people' 
and  who  'also  worries  about  Insuring  peace 
just  as  we  do.' "  Khriishchev  did  say  such 
things  In  public. 

The  following  month.  Khrushchev  flew  to 
Pelping  (for  what  turned  out  to  be  his  last 
meeting  with  Mao) ,  where,  the  Chinese  say, 
he  read  them  "a  lecture  against  'testing  by 
force  the  stability  of  the  capitalist  system.' " 
The  Issue  of  such  a  test  by  force  was  the 
Chinese  determination  to  end  the  Nationalist 
Chinese  regime  on  Taiwan,  protected,  then 
as  now.  by  U.S.  mlUtary  power.  In  1958,  the 
Red  Chinese  had  had  a  try  at  It  but  had  met 
with  military  defeat  resulting  from  American 
military  aid  to  Chiang  Kai-shek.  And  the 
Chinese  now  complain  that  Khrushchev's 
public  Btatemente  at  the  time  about  aiding 
them  were  of  only  a  Umited  and  defensive 
nature,  as  Indeed  they  were. 

At  thU  October  1959  Pelping  meeting,  the 
Chinese  say  Khrushchev  in  effect  was  ap- 
proving a  "two  Chinas"  policy  and  thus  was 
backing  American  policy.  The  Sovleta,  In 
reply,  call  this  nonsense.  But  the  Sovleta  do 
concede  that  Khrushchev  "said,  touching  on 
the  Taiwan  question,  that  different  ways 
were  possible  to  solve  It— not  only  mlUtary 
but  peaceful,  too." 

Khrushchev  went  to  Pelping  fresh  from 
some  forceful  words  from  President  Elsen- 
hower on  American  determination  not  to  let 
the  Communtste  take  over  Taiwan  by  force. 
It  is  now  apparent  that  the  President's  re- 
marks, plus  Khrushchev's  view  of  America, 
had  the  desired  effect. 

In  thoee  days.  American  officials  hoped  that 
Moscow   could  "control"   Pelping  and  thus 


prevent  a  Slno-Amerlcan  clash  In  Asia.  It  Is 
obvious  now  that  a  real  effect  of  the  Elsen- 
hower-Khrushchev meeting  was  to  deepen 
the  Slno-Soviet  schism,  since  Pelping  refused 
to  be  a  Soviet  satellite. 

That  the  schism  deepened  further  Is  evi- 
dent from  the  uncontested  fact  that  only  9 
months  later,  Moscow,  as  Pelping  describes 
It,  "suddenly  took  a  unilateral  decision  re- 
calling aU  the  Soviet  experta  in  China  within 
1  month,  thereby  tearing  up  hundreds  of 
agreementa  and  contracta." 

There  were  other  signs  of  Soviet  hostility 
toward  China,  too.  In  mid- 1960.  what  for 
generations  had  been  the  normal  nomadic 
movement  of  Chinese  tribes  In  Interior  Sln- 
klang  Province  back  and  forth  across  the 
Slno-Sovlet  border  suddenly  became  a  seri- 
ous matter.  The  Chinese  say  that  the  Sovleta 
began  to  kidnap  their  nationals  and  the  So- 
vleta contend  that  "since  1960,  Chinese  serv- 
icemen and  civilians  have  been  systematically 
violating  the  Soviet  border." 

Of  course,  all  these  and  other  now  revealed 
pointe  of  Slno-Sovlet  friction  cannot  be 
caUed  the  product  of  the  Elsenhower-Khru- 
shchev meeting.  But  the  basic  Chinese  com- 
plaint is  that  Khrushchev.  In  effect,  has  gone 
soft  on  capitalism  and  has  been  trying  to 
get  on  with  the  United  States,  at  least  by 
avoiding  nuclear  war. 

On  May  1,  1960,  on  the  eve  of  the  Paris 
summit  which  was  to  bring  about  another 
Eisenhower-Khrushchev  meeting,  Francis 
Gary  Powers'  American  U-2  espionage  plane 
was  shot  out  of  the  sky  deep  Inside  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  U-2's  had  been  sent  over  Russia  by 
direction  of  President  Elsenhower.  Except 
for  a  handful  of  senior  Members,  Congress 
was  not  told  about  the  program  and  none  of 
that  handful  knew  of  the  flight  on  the  eve 
of  the  summit  gathering.  This  was  an  execu- 
tive action  for  which  Mr.  Eisenhower  later 
took  full  public  responsibility. 

Regardless  of  the  validity  of  the  U-a  fllghte, 
or  even  of  that  particular  one,  the  Elsenhower 
admission  put  Khrushchev  In  an  Intolerable 
box  with  the  Chinese,  much  more  of  a  box, 
we  now  know,  than  anyone  even  suspected 
at  the  time.  As  the  Chinese  now  say:  "The 
spirit  of  Camp  David"  completely  vanished. 
Thus,  eventa  entirely  confirmed  our  views." 
This  ended  the  dialog  between  the  El- 
senhower administration  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  a  new  administration  took  over 
In  Washington  7  months  later  and  President 
Kennedy  at  once  sought  to  reestablish  com- 
munication with  Moscow.  Though  from  his 
own  viewpoint  badly  burned  once,  Khru- 
shchev reciprocated  Mr.  Kennedy's  overtures. 
His  first  effort  of  importance,  however,  was 
to  test  the  young  and  new  President. 

Unhappily,  the  Bay  of  Pigs  debacle — 
another  Executive  act  not  approved  by  Ccai- 
gresB  and  started  without  congressional 
knowledge — appears  to  have  convinced 
Khrushchev  that  the  President  was  weak. 
So  when  they  met  at  Vienna  In  June, 
Khnishchev  cranked  up  a  new  Berlin  crisis, 
presumably  to  test  the  Kennedy  mettle. 

The  previous  June,  Just  before  the  U-2 
Incident,  Khrushchev,  the  Chinese  now  say, 
had  strongly  attacked  the  Chinese  at  a 
secret  world  Communist  meeting  In  Bu- 
charest. By  November,  however,  considering 
his  strained  relaUons  with  the  United  Statw, 
B^irushchev  agreed  to  an  effort  at  a  Moscow 
meeting  of  81  Conununlst  parUee  to  paper 
over  Slno-Sovlet  difficulties.  The  patchwork 
did  not  last  very  long,  so  deep  was  the 
schism. 

ThU  attempt  appears  now  to  have  been  a 
tactical  maneuver  moUvated  by  Khru- 
Rhchev'B  Ignorance  of  what  the  new  American 
President  would  do. 

Although  the  Bay  of  Pigs  probably  helped 
lead  Khrushchev  to  create  a  new  Berlin 
crisis,  he  stopped  short  when  President  Ken- 
nedy stood  firm  over  Berlin  In  tbe  faU  and 
winter  of  1961-62.     In  September  1961.  the 
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8oTl«ti  rMiimed  nuclear  tasting  and  Soviet-^ 
American  relations  were  at  a  low  ebb. 

By  spring,  however,  with  some  prodding 
from  British  Prime  Minister  Harold  Uac-< 
mlllan,  President  Kennedy  opened  another 
round  of  test  ban  talks  with  Moscow  while 
resiunlng  American  tests.  On  Augitst  37, 
1963,  the  United  States  and  Britain  offered 
a  limited  test  ban  treaty  which  nearly  a  year 
later  wa«  the  basis  for  the  one  the  Soviet* 
finally  accepted. 

The  Chinese  now  say  that  "In  August  1963, 
the  Soviet  Government  formally  notified 
China  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  conclude 
an  agreement  with  the  United  States  on  the 
prevention  of  nuclear  proliferation."  Wbat-» 
ever  the  actual  fact,  the  Chinese  now  say 
that  this  was  "a  Joint  Soviet-United  States 
plot  to  monopolize  nuclear  weapons  and  an 
attempt  to  deprive  China  of  the  right  to  pos« 
■ess  nuclear  weapons  to  resist  the  UJS.  nu-< 
clear  threat.  The  Chinese  OovemmentI 
lodged  repeated  protests  (with  Moecow)i 
against  this." 

Here  it  is  evident  that  a  major  bone  of 
current  contention  is  Moscow's  failure  t(^ 
provide  China  with  nuclear  weapons  or  tai 
help  her  build  her  own.  A  major  reason  for* 
the  test  ban  treaty,  in  the  view  of  both  tha 
Elsenhower  and  Kennedy  administrations, 
has  been  Jvist  that :  To  try  to  keep  Red  Chlnar 
from  getting  such  weapons.  ' 

The  Chinese  now  contend  that  not  onlyj 
did  Khrushchev  ask  them  to  sign  the  treatyJ 
which  of  course  they  have  refused  to  do,  but 
also  "threatened  that  If  the  Chinese  Oovem- 
ment  opposed  this  treaty  and  refused  to  be 
bound  by  it.  the  United  States  would  help 
the  Chiang  Kai-shek  clique  to  manufacturei 
nuclear  weapons." 

Further,  the  Chinese  say  that  not  only 
have  Soviet  leaders  "colluded  with  the  U.S, 
imperialists  in  an  effort  to  force  China  to 
undertake  not  to  manufacture  nuclear  weap-i 
ons,"  but  that  the  Russian  leaders  "told  thei 
Americans  the  secrets  between  China  and  thei 
Soviet  Union  concerning  nuclear  weapons." 

Both  of  these  allegations  are  lies,  as  far 
as  Washington  is  concerned,  American  offi- 
cials say.  The  information  here  on  Chinese 
nuclear  development  comes  from  soiirces 
other  than  the  Soviet  Oovemment,  it  is  said. 

But  whether  or  not  Mao  and  company  be- 
lieve the  charges  they  make  against  Khru- 
shchev on  this  point,  it  is  evident  enough, 
that  the  test  ban  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  fxirther  poi- 
soned the  Communist  well.  And  that  treaty 
was  a  Presidential  act,  subject  only  to  the 
Senate  approval  given  last  week. 

Of  the  many  as  yet  unclear  points  of  So- 
viet policy  and  Slno-Sovlet  relationships,  one 
is  the  Chinese  charge  that  Khrushchev  told 
them  In  August  1963,  that  he  would  sign 
a  test  ban  agreement.  In  fact,  he  did  not 
approve  one  for  nearly  a  year  and  then  only 
by  switching  his  position  from  a  demand  for 
•  total  ban  with  only  a  few  undergroiind 
on-site  Inspections  to  the  more  limited  ban. 

It  woxild  now  appear  that  EOirushchev's 
motivation  for  the  switch  was  to  try  to  deny 
China  nuclear  weapons  and  to  Isolate  her 
among  the  world's  Communist  parties.  In 
that  act.  President  Kennedy  wu  a  willing 
accomplice. 

But  It  is  also  true  that  by  August  1963. 
Khrushchev  had  embarked  on  his  Cuban 
missile  venture.  Indeed,  the  outcome  of  that 
"eyeball  to  eyeball"  confrontation  was  a  ma- 
jor cause  of  delay  in  reaching  treaty  agree- 
ment. 

One  can  only  guess  what  was  in  Khru- 
shchev's mind.  Perhaps  he  hoped  by  plac- 
ing missiles  under  Mr.  Kennedy's  nose  In 
Cuba  to  nuike  blackmail  gains  in  Berlin  and 
force  a  test  ban  treaty  more  on  his  terms, 
both  actions  which  would  have  enabled  Mm 
to  say  to  the  Chinese,  "See  how  much  I  can 
gain  without  the  nuclear  war  you  want  to 
risk."    But  when  it  came  to  risking  nuclear 


war  over  Cuba,  it  was  Khrushchev,  not  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  who  backed  down. 

Theee  accounts  of  the  interplay  between 
Khrushchev  and  the  two  American  Pres- 
idents serve  amply  to  demonstrate  the  Im- 
mense power  which  an  American  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive can  exert — and  has  exerted^-on  the 
Conununlst  world.  But  a  premise  of  all 
these  American  actions  and  reactions  has 
been  a  Presidential  willingness  to  negotiate 
with  the  Russians  and  to  meet  with  their 
leaders. 

Of  course,  the  twin  pillars  of  American 
foreign  policy,  and  of  Soviet  policy,  too,  are 
military  power  and  the  will  to  use  it  plus 
skillful  diplomacy  to  exploit  that  power. 
The  great  danger  of  the  nuclear  age  has 
been  less  that  of  accidental  war  than  of  war 
by  miscalculation:  diplomacy  is  required  to 
avoid  miscalculation. 

And  the  major  danger  of  miscalculation 
has  been  the  possibility  that  the  Soviet  Union 
might  conclude  that  the  United  States,  as 
ancient  Communist  dogma  holds,  is  so  hoe- 
tile  to  communism  that  It  would  sometime 
attack  Russia.  Both  Presidents  Elsenhower 
and  Kennedy  have  denied  this. 

Indeed,  much  of  the  Soviet-American 
dialog  dates  from  the  October  19,  1954, 
off-the-cuff  remarks  by  President  Elsenhower 
that  "since  the  advent  of  nuclear  weapons,  it 
seems  clear  that  there  Is  no  longer  any  alter- 
native to  peace  if  there  is  to  be  a  happy 
and  well  world." 

A  p>oint  at  issue  in  the  current  Slno-Sovlet 
argument  is  exactly  what  Mao  said  to  Khru- 
shchev about  nuclear  war  at  the  1957  Mos- 
cow meeting.  The  Soviet  version  is.  in  effect, 
that  Mao,  said  that  even  If  more  than  half 
the  world's  population  were  to  be  annihi- 
lated, he  was  willing  to  fight,  whereas 
Khrushchev  was  appalled  at  the  idea  of  de- 
stroying everything  built  since  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution. 

Last  July  14.  the  Soviets  said  that  "the 
nuclear  rocket  weapons  that  were  created  in 
the  middle  of  our  century  changed  old  no- 
tions about  wars."  This,  the  Chinese  take 
to  mean,  they  say,  that  "war  Is  no  longer 
the  continuation  of  politics,"  as  they  imply 
it  should  continue  to  be. 

If  the  Soviets  are  thus  convinced,  as  the 
evidence  is  on  that  side  of  the  argument, 
then  a  receptlveness  on  the  American  side  to 
talk  out  and  argue  out  world  problems  con- 
tinues to  be  imperative.  "We  arm  to  parley," 
said  Churchill. 

And  to  parley  is  a  Presidential  function. 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  AT  20TH 
ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OP  NA- 
TIONAL CONGRESS  OP  AMERICAN 
INDIANS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
selection  of  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  for  the 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Con- 
gress of  American  Indians  held  Septem- 
ber 10-13,  1963.  did  honor  to  our  capital 
city  and  to  our  State.  This  fine  organi- 
zation completed  a  most  successful  con- 
vention, after  earnest  deliberations,  and 
after  declaring  policy  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  resolutions  adopted  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoro,  as  follows: 
RssoLunoNs  Adoptid  at  20th  Anwttal  Con- 

vintion    or    trk    national    congsxss    of 

Amxrican  Indians 

sxsolution  1 

Whereas  the  Christian  mission  schools  have 
been  conducted  for  the  education  of  the 
Indian  people  since  the  16th  century;  and 


Whereas  the  mission  schools  were  the  only 
schools  which  took  care  of  Indian  education 
until  late  In  the  19th  century;  and 

Whereas  many  of  the  delegates  present 
here  today  received  their  training  in  these 
mission  schools;   be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  go  on  record  as  conunend- 
ing  the  work  of  the  mission  schools  and  urge 
the  Federal  and  State  Oovemments  as  well  as 
private  agencies  to  assist  them  In  their  work 
in  any  way  possible. 

RESOLUTION    2 

Whereas  the  progrtuns  and  activities  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  provide  the  boys  of 
America  with  clean,  wholesome,  and  useful 
recreation  conducive  to  rigid  training  and 
physical  development;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  hope  of  the  Indian  race, 
that  more  Indian  boys  should  receive  this 
opportunity  in  acquiring  scouting  experi- 
ence; and 

Whereas  Tribal  Leaders'  Conference  on 
Scouting  conducted  at  Phllmont  Scout 
Ranch  have  been  instructive  and  beneficial: 
Now,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  20th  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians  convened  at  Bismarck,  N.  Dak..  Sep- 
tember 10-13,  1963,  recognizing  the  value  of 
our  Indian  youth,  encourages  and  advises  all 
tribes  to  have  representation  at  the  1964 
Phllmont  Conference  scheduled  for  Septem- 
ber 15-17.  1964,  at  Clmmaron,  N.  Mex. 

RXSOLtmON    3 

Whereas  on  many  Indian  reservations, 
there  exists  a  deplorable  condition  In  the 
Jails  because  of  lack  of  funds,  and  lack  of 
personnel;  and  « 

Whereas  such  Jails  do  not  meet  the  health 
standards  set  forth  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  respective  State  boards  of 
health:  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  assembled  in  annual  con- 
vention at  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  September  10- 
13.  1963.  requests  a  congressional  appropria- 
tion to  build  and  maintain  municipal  centers 
on  Indian  reservations  to  meet  Public 
Health  Service  standards;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  further  urge  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  to  grant  early  approval  of 
law  and  order  codes  adopted  and  submitted 
by  tribal  councils. 

RESOLUTION    4 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  in  annual  convention  as- 
sembled September  10-13,  1963.  in  Bismarck, 
N.  Dak.,  For  the  gracious  hospitality  and 
courteous  treatment  of  the  Indian  people  at 
the  convention  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  sends  greetings,  full 
thanks  and  deep  appreciation  to  the  Honor- 
able William  L.  Guy,  Governor  of  the  State 
of  North  Dakota;  Hon.  Evan  Lips  and  Ho  ^ 
John  Handtmann,  mayors  of  the  cities  of 
Bismarck  and  Mandan;  the  efficient  and 
courteous  police  and  fire  departments;  to 
the  BismEWck  Chamber  of  Commerce;  to  the 
Host  Tribes,  Standing  Rock,  Fort  Berthold. 
Fort  Totten,  Turtle  Mountain,  Rosebud,  and 
Pine  Ridge;  to  Mr.  Joe  Chase  and  his  asso- 
ciates for  arranging  the  international  bronc 
riding  match;  to  the  press  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  convention  headquarters. 

RXSOLxrriON  s 

Whereas  it  Is  the  policy  of  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians  to  encourage 
Indian  youth  to  participate  in  tribal  activ- 
ities; and 

Whereas  there  was  an  annual  contest  to 
select  Miss  Indian  America;  and 

Whereas  Miss  Wllllamettee  Youpee,  of  the 
Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation,  has  won  at 
Sheridan.  Wyo.,  the  title  of  Miss  Indian 
America  X:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  In  20th  annual  convention 
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on  September  10-13,  1963,  at  Bismarck,  N. 
Dak.,  hereby  extends  thanks  to  Williamette 
Toupee.  Miss  Indian  America  of  1963  for 
gracing  the  convention  with  her  beauty  and 
charm  and  for  cheerfully  participating  In  the 
convention  activities  of  the  National  Con- 
gress of  American  Indians. 

RXSOLXmON  6 

Whereas  the  aboriginal  ownership  of  lands, 
waters,  powersites,  bunting  and  fishing,  and 
other  rights  were  affirmed  by  treaties;  and 

Whereas  there  has  been  and  now  are  more 

I    efforts  being   made   in   the  Congress  of  the 

United  States  and  certain  State  legislatures 

to  violate  and  abrogate  Indian  treaties;  and 

Whereas  such  blatant  and  flagrant  disre- 
gard for  these  treaties  is  contrary  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  which  makes 
all  treaty  obligations  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land;  and 

Whereas  all  Indian  tribes  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  existing  proposals  to  seize  cer- 
tain Indian  rights  such  as  hunting  and  fish- 
ing areas,  powersites,  water  rights,  and  land: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  assembled  at  Bismarck,  N. 
Dak..  September  10  to  13,  1963,  hereby  urges 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  the  State 
governments  to  exercise  greater  awareness 
and  respect  to  all  Indian  treaties;  to  under- 
take full  consultation  with  Indian  tribes  and 
refrain  from  the  takeover  of  any  treaty 
rights  without  full  consent  of  the  tribes  con- 
cerned. 

RESOLUTION   7 

Whereas  the  Affiliated  Tribes  of  Northwest 
Indians,  in  convent'on  assembled,  at  Spo- 
kane. Wash.,  on  the  30th  day  of  August  1963, 
Is  of  record  opposing  the  enactment  of  HJl. 
6131,  S.  156.  88th  Congress,  1st  session,  bills 
relating  to  membership  in  Indian  tribal  orga- 
nizations; and 

Whereas  provisions  for  elections  and  refer- 
endums  are  adequately  provided  for  in  the 
various  tribal  constitutions  and  that  the 
subjects  proposed  to  be  legislated  by  Hil. 
6131  and  S.  166  are  Internal  matters  that  fall 
fully  under  the  autonomy  of  the  tribes  and 
should  not  be  abrogated  by  unneeded  con- 
gressional legislation:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  assembled  at  convention 
In  Bismarck.  N.  Dak.,  September  10  to  13, 
1963.  hereby  oppose  the  passage  and  enact- 
ment of  H.  R.  6131  and  8.  166. 

RESOLUTION    8 

Whereas  the  National  Youth  Council 
drafted  and  passed  the  following  resolution 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  National  Indian  Youth 
Council,  believing  in  a  greater  Indian  Amer- 
ica, holds  it  to  be  for  the  best  interest  and 
progressive  action  toward  better  understand- 
ing and  Improvement  of  conditions  for  all 
Indians  to  carry  forward  our  policy  and 
made  clear  the  Inherent  rights  of  Indians; 
and 

"Whereas  In  order  to  gain  this  end  the 
National  Indian  Youth  Council  strongly  op- 
poses the  termination  of  Federal  trusteeship 
over  Indians;  and 

"Whereas  the  National  Indian  Youth  Coun- 
cil holds  that  It  Is  morally  and  legally  right 
that  Indians  have  a  voice  in  matters  of  Juris- 
diction directly  or  indirectly  affecting  In- 
dians; and 

"Whereas  the  National  Indian  Youth 
CouncU  recognizes  the  rights  guaranteed  a 
people  under  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States  and  holds  that  Indians  must  make 
every  effort  to  exercise  these  basic  rights: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  National  Indian  Youth 
Council  endeavors  to  carry  forward  a  policy 
of  making  known  the  Inherent  sovereign. 
rights  of  Indians  to  all  people,  opposing 
termination  of  Indians  at  tdl  levels,  seeking 


full  participation  and  consent  In  Jurisdic- 
tional matters  Involving  Indians,  and 
stanchly  supports  exercising  of  those  basic 
rights  guaranteed  Indians  by  the  statutes 
of  the  United  States  of  America;  and 

"Whereas  the  National  Congress  of  Amer- 
ican Indians  realize  the  importance  of  In- 
dian youth  activity  and  Interest  in  political 
affairs:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians,  in  convention  assembled 
at  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  September  10  to  13, 
1963.  hereby  commend  the  National  Indian 
Youth  Council  for  their  work  and  Interest  in 
the  welfare  of  their  Indian  people." 

RESOLUTION  9 

Whereas  President  Kennedy  is  scheduling 
a  tour  of  the  West  to  visit  regions  particularly 
adapted  for  recreational  purposes;  and 

Whereas  within  the  areas  of  his  visit  there 
are  Indian  reservations  with  the  most  excel- 
lent recreational  facilities:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  convention  assembled  Sep- 
tember 10-13.  1963.  That  the  President  be 
invited  in  a  telegram  from  this  convention 
to  include  some  Indian  reservations  In  his 
itinerary. 

RESOLUTION  10 

Whereas  the  Governor  of  South  Dakota  on 
March  15.  1963,  signed  KH.  791.  that  would 
force  our  Indian  people  to  accept  State  Jur- 
isdiction under  Public  Law  280  without  con- 
sent and  in  violation  of  our  treaty  rights  and 
tribal  constitution;  and 

Whereas  this  legislation  would  strip  our 
courts.  Federal  and  tribal  police  officers  of 
the  power  to  preserve  law  and  order  on  In- 
dian reservations;  and 

Whereas  South  I>akota  has  attempted  to 
assume  this  power  but  declines  to  accept  the 
responsibilities  that  go  with  this  power,  con- 
ceding that  It  would  cost  the  State  $500,000 
annually  to  maintain  the  present  levels  of 
law  enforcement  enjoyed  under  Federal  and 
tribal  Jurisdiction,  by  refusing  to  appropriate 
any  funds  whatsoever  for  this  purpose;   and 

Whereas  to  prevent  this  irresponsible  act 
from  taking  effect,  the  United  Sioux  Tribes 
of  South  Dakota  representing  43.000  Indian 
people  Joined  by  thousands  of  our  non-Indian 
friends  have  petitioned  the  State  to  submit 
house  bill  791  to  vote  of  the  people  In  a 
statewide  referendum  In  November  1964, 
(gathering  20,000  signatures  in  what  has  been 
called  the  greatest  Indian  political  feat  up 
to  this  day) ;  and 

Whereas  we  the  United  Sioux  Tribes  are 
determined  to  win  this  referendum  against 
great  odds  and  weU  financed  opposition,  who 
covet  ovir  lands;  and 

Whereas  this  act  denies  our  Indian  people 
equal  protection  under  the  law  and  deprives 
our  Indian  people  of  a  voice  In  their  own 
destiny; 

Whereas  the  United  Sioux  Tribes  of  South 
Dakota  appetil  to  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  for  moral  support  to  defeat 
the  law  enacted  by  the  South  Dakota  State 
legislation  which  Is  to  be  placed  at  a  referen- 
dum vote  in  November  1964;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Sioux  Tribes  appeals 
to  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians 
for  financial  aid  In  this  cause:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  assembled  at  Bismarck, 
September  10-13.  1963.  wholeheartedly  ex- 
tends its  moral  and  financial  support  to  the 
United  Sioux  Tribes;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  executive  director  of 
the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  make  every  effort  to 
raise  funds  that  will  be  utilized  for  this 
worthy  cause. 

RESOLUTION    11 

Whereas  countless  numbers  of  Indian 
estates  have  not  had  probate  action  for  years; 
and 


Whereas  bills  are  left  unpsdd  and  heirs 
are  not  benefiting  from  estates  due  them: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  20th  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians 
assembled  at  Bismarck.  N.  Dak.,  September 
10-13,  1963.  That  the  Examiner  of  Inheri- 
tance, Department  of  the  Interior,  be  strongly 
urged  to  expedite  all  Indian  probate  action. 

RESOLUTION    13 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  several  bills  relating  to  the  transfer  of 
submarginal  lands  to  various  tribes  Involved; 
and 

Whereas  use  of  these  lands  and  revenue 
derived  therefrom  are  essential  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  Indian  tribes: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  in  20th  annual  convention 
assembled  at  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  September  10 
to  13,  1963,  do  hereby  support  and  urge  the 
earliest  possible  consideration  of  these  bills 
that  titles  to  these  lands  be  transferred  to  the 
tribes  in  trust  be  made  a  part  of  the  existing 
reservations;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
mailed  to  the  Chair  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committees on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives. 

RESOLUTION    13 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  National  Congress 
of  American  Indian  Tribes  in  open  conven- 
tion assembled  at  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  this 
13th  day  of  September  1963,  is  opposed  to 
S.  1049,  a  bill  relating  to  the  Indian  heirship 
problem,  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  1963. 

As  reported  section  7(b)  of  S.  1049  author- 
izes the  sale  of  tribal  land  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  This  Is  a 
departure  from  the  law  in  force  since  1791 
(25  use.  177)  forbidding  the  sale  of  tribal 
land  unless  explicitly  authorized  by  act  of 
Congress.  Section  7(b)  would  open  the  way 
to  break  up  tribal  landholdings  by  moving 
them  into  Individual  ownership.  It  would 
destroy  the  tribal  land  base  and  multiply  the 
heirsliip  problem,  S.  1049  avowedly  is  de- 
signed to  alleviate. 

Section  7(b)  was  not  In  any  draft  of  bill 
considered  at  hearings  before  the  commit- 
tee and  was  not  the  subject  of  discussion  at 
such  hearings.  Indian  tribes  have  not  been 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  what 
would  be  a  revolutionary  change  in  Federal 
policy  which  will  have  a  shattering  effect  on 
tribal  landholdings. 

Within  a  year  after  S.  1049  becomes  law, 
fractional  heirship  Interests  will  be  sold  with 
a  preferential  right  in  a  tribe  to  purchase 
heirship  Interests  provided  the  tribe  has  the 
funds  to  pay  for  the  land  and  has  a  land 
management  plan  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  For  funds,  S.  1049  auth(»'- 
Izes  an  increase  of  (35  million  to  the  revolv- 
ing credit  fund  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, presumably  to  loan  to  the  tribes  to  fi- 
nance the  purchase  of  heirship  interests. 
However,  the  sales  feature  is  not  keyed  to 
the  availability  of  funds  to  the  tribes  and 
an  approved  land  management  plan.  Heir- 
ship Interests  In  land  may  not  be  sold  be- 
fore the  tribe  has  funds  and  an  approved 
land  management  plan. 

The  National  Congress  of  American  In- 
dians respectfully  urges  that  S.  1049  be  re- 
jected by  the  Senate  or,  as  a  least  desirable 
alternative  that  S.  1049  be  amended: 

1.  Strike  section  7(b). 

2.  To  key  the  sales  feature  to  the  availa- 
bility of  funds  and  an  approved  land  man- 
agement plan  by  amending  the  opening 
paragraph  of  section  6  by  adding  a  proviso 
after  "requirements"  on  page  16,  line  12, 
reading  as  foUows:  "Provided,  That  no  land 
within  the  reservation  or  approved  consolida- 
tion area,  shall  be  sold  under  this  act  unless 
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the  trlb«  has  funds  available  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  such  lands,  or  advises  the  Secretary 
in  writing  that  It  docs  not  deeire  to  acquire 
the  lands." 

■asoLunoir  i« 

Whereas  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs has  declared,  quote,  "as  trustee  of  In- 
dian property  we  in  the  Bureau  have  a  clear- 
cut  responsibility  to  safeguard  the  Indian 
beneficiaries  against  dissipation  of  their 
funds  (Judgment  money)."  One  way  In 
which  they  can  dissipate  with  little  or  no 
lasting  benefit  Is  through  a  blanket  per  cap- 
ita distribution  of  the  entire  amount  to  the 
individual  beneficiary:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  in  convention  duly  assem- 
bled on  September  10  to  13.  1963,  in  Bis- 
marck, North  Dakota,  request  and  urge  of 
congressional  legislation  to  provide  the  most 
beneficial  lise  of  all  these  Judgment  funds 
(for  tribal  use)  as  determined  by  the  indi- 
vidual tribal  desires. 

BXSOLUnON    15 

Whereas  Mr.  Oliver  LaParge,  president  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Association  on 
American  Indian  Affairs,  passed  away  on  Au- 
gust 2.  1963;  and 

Whereas  Mr.  LaParge  was  a  true  friend  of 
American  Indians  and  worked  long  and  hard 
for  them  and  their  Interests  in  the  social 
and  economic  fields  devoting  his  talents  and 
time  unstintingly  in  and  out  of  the  associa- 
tions; and 

Whereas  through  his  efforts  and  the  pro- 
gram of  the  association  the  Indians  have 
been  aided  In  making  appreciable  progress 
in  their  programs:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  in  the  20th  convention 
osserAbled  September  10-13,  1963.  That  it  ex- 
presses deep  regrets  for  the  untimely  passing 
of  Mr.  LaFarge  and  the  loss  of  a  true  and 
sympathetic  friend  of  the  American  Indian 
who  approached  their  problems  with  a  warm 
and  understanding  heart. 

BXSOLnnoM  i« 

Whereas  the  Foundation  of  American  In- 
dian Culture  is  being  established  in  Bis- 
marck, W.  Dak.,  in  order  that  "future  gen- 
erations may  know  of  the  rich  and  colorful 
civilization  that  existed  on  our  continent 
before  the  white  man  came"  and  in  order 
that  the  "public  may  become  acquainted 
with  the  present-day  Indian  way  of  life." 
with^  a  three-part  program  envisioning  (1)  A 
musexmi  of  Indian  culture:  (2)  an  Informa- 
tion and  education  center  on  Indian  cul- 
tiire;  (3)  an  annual  exposition  of  Indian 
arts,  parades,  powwows,  and  theatrical  pro- 
ductkms. 

Whereas  In  the  articles  of  incorporation 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
the  Nfitlonal  Congress  of  American  Indians 
Is  conunltted.  among  Its  specific  purposes, 
"to  enll^ten  the  public  toward  a  better 
understanding  of  the  Indian  race"  and  "to 
preserve  Indian  cultural  values."  and  there- 
fore to  this  extent  has  the  same  goals  as  the 
Foundation  of  American  Indian  Culture;  and 

Whereas  the  sponsors  of  the  Foundation  of 
American  Indian  Ctilture  have  enlisted  the 
Interest  of  the  National  Congress  of  Ameri- 
can Indians  In  Its  formation:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  in  convention  assembled 
September  10  to  13.  1963.  That  its  executive 
director  be  Instructed  to  determine,  with 
the  advice  of  counsel,  how  the  National  Con- 
gress may  participate  In,  or  contribute  to,  the 
proposed  activities  of  the  foundation  and  If 
by  affiliation,  as  provided  In  section  4k, 
article  V.  of  the  National  Congress  of  Ameri- 
can Indians  Constitution,  how  the  National 
Congress  may  share  in  the  facilities  of  the 
foundation:  and  to  report  his  findings  with 
reoommendatlons  to  the  executive  council; 
be  n  further 


Resolved,  That,  meanwhile,  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indiana  shall  cooi>er- 
ate  in  every  way  possible,  without  corporate 
commitment  In  advance  of  clearance  by  the 
executive  council  and  counsel,  with  the 
foundation  toward  the  accomplishment  of 
common  goals. 

RESOLUTION    17 

Whereas  Indian  tribal  officials  entrusted 
with  responsibility  for  attending  meetings 
to  transact  tribal  business  are  usTjally  com- 
pensated for  attendance  at  such  meetings; 
and 

Whereas  such  tribal  officials  have  not  con- 
sidered such  amounts  were  includible  as  In- 
come, and 

Whereas  some  officials  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  have  lately  questioned  whether 
such  payments  should  be  reportable  as  tax- 
able Income  and  there  is  uncertainty  whether 
some  officials  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice are  on  sound  ground  in  ascertaining  tax- 
ability of  such  amounts,  particularly  since 
litigation  Is  pending  on  this  question:  Now 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  in  convention  assembled 
at  Bismarck.  N.  Dak.,  September  10  to  13, 
1963.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
urged  to  Intervene  with  the  Congress,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  such  other 
appropriate  agencies  or  individuals  to  the 
end  that  payments  of  amounts  to  tribal  offi- 
cials for  conducting  tribal  business  may  con- 
tinue to  be  exempt  from  Federal  and  State 
taxes. 

EESOLXmON    18 

Wherests  the  irrigation  liens  charged 
against  Individual  Indian  allotments  were 
not  farmed  or  leased  builds  up  a  backlog 
that  hampers  the  leasing  of  said  lands  and 
causes  economic  hardship  to  individual  In- 
dians; and 

Whereas  there  is  no  statutory  authority 
allowing  such  charges  to  be  waived:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians,  at  its  September  10  to  13. 
1963.  convention  assembled.  That  the  con- 
vention does  petition  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  amend  the  act  of  July  28, 
1936,  49  Stat.  1804  (25  U.S.C.A.  sec.  389a)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Where  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  lands 
cannot  be  cultivated  profitably  due  to  a 
present  lack  of  water  supply,  proper  drain- 
age facilities,  or  need  of  additional  con- 
struction work,  or  if  individual  Indian  al- 
lotments within  the  irrigation  district  axe 
not  farmed  or  leased  during  the  current  ir- 
rigation year,  he  shall  declare  such  lands 
temporarily  nonlrrlgable  for  periods  not  to 
exceed  5  years  and  no  charges  shall  be  as- 
sessed agralnst  such  lands  dxirlng  such 
periods." 

RKSOLUTION     19 

Whereas  the  UJB.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
have  proposed  a  project  to  dredge  the 
Skagit  River,  Skagit  County.  Wash.,  from  a 
point  at  Concrete,  Wash.,  down  to  salt  water 
area,  and  annually  maintain  the  channel; 
and 

Whereas  in  addition  to  dredging  the  chan- 
nel, they  may  also  construct  a  dam  on  the 
Sauk  River;  and 

Whereas  dredging  of  the  channel  on  the 
Skagit  would  destroy  natural  spawning 
grounds  for  salmon,  which  contribute 
largely  to  the  economic  stability  of  at  least 
three  tribes  near  this  river,  (md  the  salmon 
Industry  In  general;  and 

Whereas  as  a  result  thereof,  the  Indians' 
treaty  rights  to  hvtnt  and  fish  In  the  coun- 
ties of  Whatcom,  Skagit,  and  Snohconlsh 
would  be  seriously  affected:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  in  convention  this  Sep' 
tember  10  to  13,  1983,  in  the  city  of  Bis- 


marck, N.  Dak.,  Do  hereby  protest  and  ob- 
ject to  the  plans  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  as  atx>ve  stated,  for  reasons  here- 
inabove set  forth,  and  request  of  said  Corps 
of  Engineers  that  this  project  be  set  aside 
for  the  sake  of  conservation  of  the  salmon 
Industry  for  the  reason  that  such  proposal. 
If  carried  out  to  completion,  would  consti- 
tute deprivation  of  the  fishery  guaranteed 
to  these  Indians  by  treaty  of  Point  Elliot, 
1855. 

RESOLtrnON    »o 

Whereas  at  the  present  time,  low-rent 
public  housing  is  now  being  completed  on 
the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation; 

Whereas  several  more  low-rent  public 
housing  and  other  projects  are  now  In  the 
development  stages. 

Whereas  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  construct- 
ed these  projects  on  force  account  with  em- 
ployment of  local  Indians  greatly  enhanc- 
ing the  tribal  economy:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  in  convention  assembled 
September  10  to  13.  1963,  That  it  go  on  rec- 
ord as  urging  Government  agencies  to  em- 
ploy force  account  on  housing  as  well  as 
other  industries  on  all  reservation  projects 
and  that  it  will  actively  so  urge  through  Its 
executive  director  whenever  any  project  of 
this  type  to  be  undertaken  on  a  reservation 
Is  brought  to  its  attention. 

RESOLUTION    31 

Whereas  the  gunnery  range  has  been  de- 
clared surplus  by  the  U.S.  Air  Porce; 

Whereas  the  gunnery  range  at  one  time 
had  provided  income  for  the  tribe  and  had 
provided  grazing  privileges  for  Indian  cattle 
operators; 

Whereas  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  ^Jouncil 
requests  the  assistance  of  the  National  Con- 
gress of  American  Indians  to  assist  in  restor- 
ing the  original  gunnery  range  back  to  the 
Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  and  individual  members: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  in  the  20th  annual  con- 
vention assembled  at  Bismarck.  N.  Dak., 
September  10  to  13,  1963.  That  we  urge  the 
U.S.  Government  to  restore  the  94,000  acres 
of  land  to  the  tribe;  and  further 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Congress  at 
American  Indians  urge  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  to  restore 
all  Individual  allotments  to  the  Oglala  Sioux 
tribal  members. 

RESOLUTION  33 

Whereas  a  right-of-way  has  been  granted 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  the 
city  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  through  the  Fort  Mc- 
E>owell  Mohave-Apache  Indian  community 
reservation  in  connection  with  the  Arizona 
water  project,  without  the  consent  of  the  In- 
dians and  with  a  resultant  loss  of  valuable 
property;  and 

Whereas  the  transaction  Involving  the 
grant  of  the  right-of-way  was  carried  on  un- 
der circumstanoes  and  with  representations 
which  bespoke  a  gross  injustice  to  the  In- 
dians and  cast  a  cloud  on  their  title  partic- 
ularly from  the  standpoint  of  the  ex-tct 
boundaries  of  the  post  area  (4  by  10  miles) 
and  the  reservation:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  in  convention  assembled 
September  10-14.  1963,  That  the  proper  com- 
mittees In  the  Congress  be  requested  by  the 
executive  director  to  pass  a  resolution  for  a 
congressional  Investigation  of  the  transac- 
tion as  a  basis  for  appropriate  legislation  to 
correct  the  situation,  to  secure  the  Indians 
rights  and  to  fix  firmly  the  boundaries  of 
their  post  area  and  reservation. 

RESOLXmON    33 

Whereas  HH.  4013  was  introduced  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States;   and 

Whereas  said  bill  provides  for  compen- 
sation to  the  Crow  Tribe  of  Montana  for  lose 
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of  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the  reser- 
vation:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  NCAI  In  the  20th  an- 
nual convention  assembled,  September  10- 
14,  1963,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  hereby  request 
Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the  pas- 
sage of  Hil.  4013. 

RESOLUTION    24 

Whereas  a  vast  majority  of  the  tribes  in 
the  United  States  voiced  objection  to  the  pas- 
sage of  Public  Law  83-280  in  1953;  and 

Whereas  most  tribes  and  the  National  Con- 
gress of  American  Indians  voiced  an  opinion 
that  stated  that  Public  Law  83-280  would 
cause  racial  discrimination  against  Indian 
people;  and 

Whereas  several  States  have  attempted  to 
assume  civil  and  criminal  Jurisdiction  under 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  83-280  but  re- 
fuse to  accept  the  responsibility  of  financing 
law  and  order  operations  equal  to  the  pro- 
tection now  given  by  tribal  and  Federal  law 
enforcement  officers;  and 

Whereas  Public  Law  83-280  would  not  take 
Into  oonslderaticm  the  provisions  of  the  In- 
dian Reorganization  Act  of  1934  which  allows 
the  tribes  to  maintain  their  own  law  and 
order  systems;  and 

Whereas  the  cardinal  principle  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, that  of  "consent  of  the  governed," 
was  completely  disregarded  even  though  the 
tribes  requested  that  such  a  provision  be  a 
part  of  Public  Law  83-280;  and 

Whereas  the  tribes  of  the  United  States 
have  consistently  voiced  their  objections  to 
Public  Law  83-280  during  the  past  10  years: 
TTierefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  National  Congress  of  Amer- 
ican Indians  assembled  at  Bismarck,  N.  Dak., 
September  13,  1963,  That  we  urge  Congress  to 
amend  Public  Law  83-280  by  the  passage  of 
S.  143  and  HJl.  6145  to  provide  for  the  con- 
sent of  the  Indian  tribes;  and  further 

Resolved,  That  these  laws  be  enacted  to 
provide  for  an  agreement  between  the  Fed- 
eral, State  and  tribal  governments  In  areas 
where  there  is  mutual  agreement;  and  fur- 
ther 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  urges  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  request  Congress  to  abide 
by  the  wishes  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  dealing 
with  Public  Law  83-280. 

RESOLUTION   3S 

Resolution    of    the    National     Congress    of 

American  Indians  supporting  the  position 

of  the  Crow  Tribal  Council  in  its  efforts  to 

protect  Individual  rights 

Whereas  Crow  Indians  classified  as  compe- 
tent are  empowered  by  law  to  enter  into  un- 
supervised grazing  and  farming  leases  of 
their  own  or  children's  allotments;  and 

Whereas  pursuant  to  such  congressional 
authority,  many  comp>etent  Crows  have  ex- 
ercised this  prerogative  and  executed  such 
leases;  and 

Whereas  the  status  of  many  such  leases  has 
been  questioned  by  a  recent  solicitor's  opin- 
ion nullifying  an  intermediate  amendment  to 
the  leasing  laws  applicable  to  the  Crow 
Reservation;  and 

Whereas  cancellations,  new  leases,  top 
leases  and  other  agreements  have  been 
executed  by  the  parties  in  an  effort  to  correct 
defects  and  other  irregularities  in  existing 
leases  caused  by  the  changed  interpretation 
of  the  law;   and 

Whereas  leases  executed  by  competent 
Crows  must  be  promptly  filed  with  the  Crow 
Indian  Agency;  and 

Whereas  the  fact  of  filing  does  not  estab- 
lish the  legality  of  such  leases  but  serves 
only  the  purposes  of  recording  and  notice; 
and 

Whereas  the  Interior  Secretary  or  his 
agents  are  precluded  by  law  from  approving 
or  disapproving  leases  made  by  competent 
Crows;  and 


Whereas  the  Individual  competent  Crow  Is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  complying 
with  the  terms  of  any  lease  made  by  him; 
and 

Whereas  the  Superintendent  of  the  Crow 
Agency  has  refused  to  file  certain  leases  made 
by  competent  Crows;  and 

Whereas  his  refusal  to  file  these  leases  is 
tantamount  to  disapproving  and  rejecting 
the  lease  and  circumvents  the  legal  prohibi- 
tion against  supervision  of  these  leases  by 
the  Interior  Secretary;  and 

Whereas  this  action  is  beyond  his  author- 
ity, is  arbitrary  and  capricious;  and 

Whereas  the  superintendent  of  the  Crow 
Agency  fails  and  refuses  to  furnish  the  par- 
ticularized reason  for  his  action  to  the  com- 
petent Crow  and  thereby  makes  it  difficult 
for  the  Individual  to  pursue  his  administra- 
tive remedy;  and 

Whereas  the  superintendent  of  the  Crow 
Agency  by  pursuing  this  course  of  conduct 
must  be  deemed  to  be  carrying  out  policy 
established  by  his  superiors  in  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  duly  assembled  in  annual 
convention  at  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  September 
10-14,  1963,  does  with  this  resolution  express 
Its  disapproval  of  this  authoritarian,  bureau- 
cratic policy  and  does  and  hereby  censors  the 
Government  officials  responsible  for  this 
policy;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  does  hereby  request  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Stewart  L.  Udall, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Phll- 
leo  Nash,  to  abandon  this  policy  and  direct 
the  superintendent  of  the  Crow  Agency  to 
file  any  and  all  leases  submitted  to  him  by 
competent  Crows  and  to  retxxrn  to  the  indi- 
vidual Crow  the  responsibility  for  compliance 
with  the  lease;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Honorable  Stewart  L.  Udall,  the  Honorable 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  the  Honorable  Sen- 
ator Lee  Metcalf ,  the  Honorable  Congressman 
Arnold  H.  Olsen,  the  Honorable  Congressman, 
James  F.  Battln,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  Henry 
Jackson,  and  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  the  Honorable 
Congressman  James  A.  Haley. 


TRIBUTE    TO    THE    LATE    SENATOR 
ESTES  KEPAUVER 

Mr.  HARTEa:.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  26.  1963.  Estes  Kefauver's  60th 
birthday,  he  was  presented  with  a  scroll 
by  the  National  Committee  for  a  Repre- 
sentative Congress  which  paid  tribute  to 
his  many  years  of  distinguished  service 
to  the  people  of  Tennessee  and  the 
Nation. 

The  sentiments  expressed  in  this  scroll 
so  well  mirror  my  own  feelings  about  the 
man  and  the  work  he  did,  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  text  of 
the  scroll  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  scroll  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRD,  as  follows: 

To  Hon.  Estes  KxrAuvxR,  U.S.  Senator 

Presentation  of  this  scroll  Is  made  for  an 
outstanding  record  of  distinguished  service 
as  a  UJ5.  Senator  in — 

Adhering  steadfastly  to  the  principles  of 
representative  government; 

Rendering  highly  constructive  services  to 
the  people  of  Tennessee,  faithfully  and  ^^g- 
orously  representing  their  Ideals  and  objec- 
tives and  making  many  important  contribu- 
tions to  welfare,  progress,  and  betterment 
of  that  State; 


Standing  forth  as  a  fighting  champion 
of  true  democracy  to  make  and  keep  our 
Government  "of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people" — and  striving  also  im- 
tlringly  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind  to 
bring  about  advancement  of  peace,  freedom. 
Justice,  and  a  better  way  of  life  In  all  na- 
tions of  the  world; 

In  dedicating  his  lifework  to  the  cause 
of  humanity,  to  the  firm  conviction  that 
every  man  is  his  brother,  that  government 
should  protect  the  helpless  weak  from  the 
selfish  strong,  that  laws  must  serve  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  nimiber; 

In  living  daily  his  love  and  faith  for  God, 
for  coxintry,  for  family,  and  for  fellow  men — 
a  stranger  to  anger,  hate  or  selfishness,  a 
modern  apostle  of  gentleness,  patience,  kind- 
liness, tolerance,  and  warmth; 

In  establishing  a  brilliant  record,  to  long 
endure,  of  high  public  service  as  a  great 
American,  a  great  Senator,  a  great  Christian, 
a  great  crusader  against  evils  and  in- 
justices— a  great  man  of  unwavering  honesty 
and  integrity,  unfaltering  courage  and  en- 
ergy, yet  humble  and  modest  In  his  great- 
ness, who  asks  of  life  but  the  simple  priv- 
ilege of  continuing  to  love  and  work  as  a 
good  friend,  a  good  neighbor,  a  good  and 
useful  public  servant  of  each  and  every 
American,  and  of  aU  people  of  this  earth. 

(Text  of  this  scroll  was  prepared  by 
Charles  Kress,  former  mayor  of  Blnghamton, 
N.Y..  a  close  friend  of  Senator  Kefauver,  as- 
sociated with  the  Senator  in  the  Senate 
Crime  Investigation  Committee,  for  presen- 
tation to  Senator  Kefauver  on  his  60th 
birthday,  July  26,  1963.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1964 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Now 
that  morning  business  has  been  con- 
cluded, the  Senate,  imder  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  of  Thursday, 
September  26,  1963,  will  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  House  bill  6754.  the  agri- 
cultural appropriation  bill  for  1964. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6754)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
ture  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  for  other 
purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
amendment  No.  197  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt].  On  this 
amendment  there  is  a  limit  of  3  hours 
on  the  debate,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  two  sides. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
request  that  the  time  used  for  the  call 
of  the  roll  be  not  charged  to  the  time 
available  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered;  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  to  the  Department  of 
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Agriculture  and  related  agencies  appro- 
priation bill,  1964.  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESTDINO  OPFICKR.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  will  be  stated. 

The  LicisLATrvE  Clerk.  On  page  38. 
between  lines  5  and  6.  it  Is  proposed  to 
Insert  a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sxc.  608.  NotwltHatandlng  any  other  pro- 
vision oX  law.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
la  authorized  to  extend  vintll  December  31,: 
1965,  any  conservation  reserve  contract  (au- 
thorized imdcr  aubUtle  B  of  the  SoU  Bank 
Act)  which  is  scheduled  to  expire  either  on 
December  31.  1963.  or  December  31.  1964,  11 
the  producer  concerned  makes  application 
for  such  extension  In  accordance  with  such; 
regulaUons  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.; 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  simple  and  clear.  A  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  virtually  explains 
what  Is  involved  and  comprises  its  own 
argument  for  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. It  deals  with  an  emergency  in  the 
farm  belt.  That  is  the  reason  I.  In  con- 
junction with  my  11  cosponsors.  have^ 
brought  it  up  in  connection  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  appropriation  bill,  1964.  If  the 
problem  is  to  be  met  at  all,  the  amend-j 
ment  provides  a  solution  to  an  emer- 
gency which  exists  as  of  today. 

The  amendment  should  have  special 
appeal  to  two  groups  of  Senators.  FirstJ 
it  should  appeal  to  those  representing 
agriculture  areas,  because  it  deals  with 
a  problem  existing  in  the  farm  belt. 

Second.  It  should  appeal  to  Senators— 
and  I  hope  that  that  would  comprise  tha 
vast  majority  of  Senators — who  are  in-, 
tcrested  in  sound  fiscal  policies  and  in 
economy,  because  by  the  amendment  w0 
could  save  more  than  $150  million  to  th^ 
American  taxpayer  by  continuing  in  th^ 
acreage  reserve  acres  which  would  other-f 
wise  go  into  production,  and  by  going  in* 
to  productiOTi,  would  comprise  a  new 
burdoi  on  the  taxpayer  in  payment  of 
storage  and  price  supports  of  more  thaa 
$253  minion.  Since  a  continuation  ot 
the  present  acreage  reserve  in  thia  aret 
would  involve  a  cost  of  about  $100  milt 
lion,  there  would  be  a  clearcut  saving! 
of  more  than  $153  million  to  the  Ameri* 
can  taxpayers  through  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Approximately  7.400,000  acres  would 
come  out  of  the  soil  bank  as  of  December 
31  of  this  year  unless  the  sunendmenk 
were  adopted.  Approximately  3  million 
additional  acres  would  be  taken  out  of 
the  soil  bank  next  year,  so  that  dviring 
the  2  years  covered  by  my  amendment, 
10  million  acres  now  locked  in  the  soil 
bank  would  move  back  into  production 
in  the  crop  years  of  1964  and  1965  unlesB 
the  amendment  were  adopted. 

We  confront  an  extremely  seriouB 
situation  from  the  standpoint  of  wheajt 
surpluses  and  from  the  standpoint  of  thfe 
wheat  program.  Senators  are  aware  at 
the  fact  that  at  present  there  is  no  workr 
able  wheat  program  in  this  country,  and 
that  none  is  apparently  contemplated  for 
action  by  Congress  this  year.  As  a  result 
of  the  farmers  emphatically  turning 
down  the  so-called  wheat  referendunl. 


they  rejected  the  only  program  that 
Congress  had  provided  for  them  which 
would  move  in  the  direction  of  a  restric- 
tion of  surpluses  and  adequate  payments 
to  the  American  wheat  farmer. 

I  speak  now  first  about  the  concern 
that  Senators  who  represent  farmers  in 
this  great  body  should  have.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  that  situation  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  farmers,  the  average 
wheat  price  as  of  August  15  of  this  year 
was  $1.77  a  bushel  received  by  the 
farmers.  On  August  15,  1962.  the  farm- 
ers were  receiving  an  average  price  of 
$1.99.  So  there  has  been  a  decline  of  22 
cents  a  bushel  on  the  average  in  what 
the  American  wheat  farmer  is  receiving 
for  his  product. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  the  average  effective  parity 
price  for  wheat  for  August  15,  1963,  was 
$2.51.  For  many  years  in  this  body 
Senators  have  talked  about  getting  parity 
for  the  American  farmer.  Sometimes  we 
have  enacted  legislation  in  an  effort  to 
achieve  90  percent  of  parity  for  the 
American  farmer.  But  when  he  is  being 
paid  $1.77  a  bushel,  obviously  he  is 
neither  getting  parity.  90  percent  of 
parity,  nor  any  reasonable  approximate 
price  with  any  rational  relationship  to 
parity. 

The  amendment  would  not  directly 
affect  what  I  am  about  to  point  out;  but, 
incidentally,  unless  a  new  wheat  program 
is  adopted,  and  unless  something  is  done 
by  Congress  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  going  into  a  crop  year 
with  no  effective  wheat  progrram.  it  is 
accurately  reported  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  that  the  price  for  wheat 
a  year  from  now  is  hkely  to  be  $1.10  a 
bushel  or  $1.25  per  busheL 

What  effect  would  the  tonendment 
have  on  the  production  of  wheat,  on  the 
prices  received  by  wheat  farmers,  and 
on  the  impending  surpluses  which  have 
already  attained  an  unmanageable  size? 
This  year  wheat  production  is  on  the 
average  4  percent  higher  than  a  year 
ago.  In  part,  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Congress  failed  to  act  soon  enough  in 
connection  with  the  soil  bank  acres  which 
went  out  of  the  soil  bank  and  into  pro- 
duction a  year  ago.  At  that  time  the 
soil  bank  program  should  have  been  ex- 
tended. Ultimately  It  was  extended,  but 
not  soon  enough  to  prevent  farmers  from 
beginning  to  plow  back  into  production 
the  acres  about  which  they  were  imcer- 
tain  at  that  time.  As  a  consequence, 
about  half  of  the  1,400,000  soil  bank  acres 
which  had  expiring  contracts  a  year 
ago— approximately  700,000  acres — came 
back  into  production  tbls  year  and  con- 
tributed, of  course,  to  the  4-percent  in- 
crease in  overall  wheat  production  which 
has  taken  place. 

Unless  action  is  taken  now,  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  7.500,000  acres  which 
are  locked  into  the  soil  bank  at  the  pres- 
ent time  will  go  back  into  production. 
Every  day  farmers  are  plowing  up  soil 
bank  acres  because  they  have  no  assur- 
ance that  the  program  will  be  extended, 
and  that  they  can  retain  their  acres  in 
that  status. 

Farming  is  a  seasonal  business.     When 

farmers  conclude  one  harvest,  they  start 

planning  for  their  spring  work  and  for 

next  year's  harvest. 


As  a  consequence,  since  the  harvest  la 
over  and  Congress  has  failed  to  act  to 
extend  the  soil  bank  acres,  every  day  we 
delay  sees  acres  somewhere  in  this  coun- 
try plowed  imder  and  put  back  into  pro- 
duction or  back  into  overproduction. 
This  constitutes  the  urgency  which 
impelled  us  to  offer  the  amendment  to 
the  pending  bilL  If  we  delay  a  week,  2 
weeks,  3  weeks,  or  a  month,  we  aggravate 
the  problem  of  agricultural  surpluses 
that  much,  as  farmers  individually  re- 
turn their  acres  to  production,  because 
they  cannot  longer  wait. 

Many  soil  bank  ac-es  have  been 
planted  into  broom  grass  and  into  other 
vegetation  which  is  necessary  to  plow 
under  in  the  fall  in  order  for  farmers  to 
cultivate  those  acres  in  the  spring.  If 
the  farmer  waits  until  spring  to  plow 
them  under  he  will  have  a  tangled  mess 
of  weeds  and  vegetation,  which  will  make 
cultivation  of  the  soil  unprofitable,  if  not 
impossible.  For  that  reason  farmers  can 
no  longer  wait  to  make  plans  for  next 
years  crop.  They  must  decide  now 
whether  to  plow  the  acres  this  fall  for 
next  year's  crop  or  whether  to  retain 
them  in  a  soil  bank  status.  Obviously 
there  is  no  inducement  to  retain  them  in 
a  soil  bank  status  as  they  see  the  date  of 
December  31  of  this  year  staring  them  in 
the  face  with  an  automatic  expiration  on 
the  acres. 

Many  of  such  acres  are  in  the  fine 
wheat-producing  areas  of  the  country. 
Unless  we  act  now.  many  of  those  acres 
will  be  plowed  under  in  the  next  few  days 
or  in  the  next  few  weeks  and  made  ready 
for  wheat  production  to  Increase  even 
further  the  present  great  wheat  surplus. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  a  ques- 
tion; and  if  I  may  I  should  also  like  to 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  under  the 
conservation  reserve  program  of  a  few 
years  ago  nearly  30  million  acres  were 
contracted,  under  what  is  known  as  sub- 
title "B"  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act.  at  a  price 
of  about  $12  to  $13  an  acre.  At  that 
time,  under  the  farm  program  then  ex- 
isting, we  were  inducing  the  farmers  to 
take  acres  out  of  production,  whic  t 

us  $40  an  acre. 

My  question  is,  How  many  acres  are 
under  the  conservation  reserve  cont-act 
plan?  What  did  it  cost  per  acre?  Has 
not  the  plan  worked  successfully,  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  other  plans  which 
have  been  offered?  Can  the  Senator 
give  me  information  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  shall  be  glad  to  make 
an  off-the-cuff  reply  and  then  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend  from  Flor- 
ida, who  has  the  advantage  of  commit- 
tee counsel  by  his  side,  who  can  correct 
any  inadvertent  misstatements  I  may 
make. 

I  believe  the  average  cost  was  closer 
to  $13  or  $14  an  acre,  instead  of  $12  or 
$13.  but  that  is  comparatively  Imma- 
terial. 

The  plan  has  worked  successfully,  be- 
cause it  has  kept  out  of  production  a 
great  many  fertile  acres  which  other- 
wise would   have  been   in  production. 


which  would  have  been  under  our  price 
support  program,  and  ultimately  vmder 
some  program  of  governmental  storage, 
at  a  high  cost  to  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

I  believe  that  is  the  reason  why  the 
soil  bank  itself  was  ultimately  stopped 
from  further  expansion.  It  was  not  fail- 
ing to  work  well  from  the  standpoint 
of  controlling  production.  It  was  not 
failing  to  work  well  so  far  as  saving  the 
taxpayers'  money  is  concerned.  But  it 
tended  to  proliferate  itself  greatly  in  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  country,  so  that  small 
communities  and  small  cities  dependent 
upon  rural  trade  found  themselves  in 
an  economic  squeeze,  because  their  farm- 
er customers  were  locking  their  soil  into 
the  soil  bank  areas  and  consequently 
were  not  Uving  on  the  farms  and  were 
therefore  not  available  for  continued 
trade  in  the  little  commercial  centers 
catering  to  rural  people.  I  believe  that 
is  the  reason  why  it  was  not  expanded 
beyond  the  point  where  it  finally  stopped. 

There  are  in  the  instant  case  some  10 
million  acres  involved.  There  is  no  pro- 
test from  rural  communities  that  the 
land  should  go  back  into  production,  be- 
cause this  does  not  involve  an  expansion 
of  acres  in  any  specific  area  but  would 
provide  for  a  stabilization  of  the  situa- 
tion and  would  prevent  a  return  to  pro- 
duction of  these  acres  for  at  least  2  years. 
It  would  be  hoped  that  during  those  2 
years  Congress  might  evolve  and  approve 
some  kind  of  agricultural  program  which 
would  prove  acceptable  to  the  farmers 
and  acceptable  to  the  country  economi- 
cally. 

I  am  happy  now  to  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  chairman  of  the 
Agricultural  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  for  yielding. 

I  understood  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  wished  specific  information  as  to 
the  amount  of  acreage  coming  out  of  the 
conservation  part  of  the  soil  bank  pro- 
gram at  the  end  of  this  year,  December 
31.  1963.  and  at  the  end  of  next  year, 
December  31,  1964.  Figures  furnished 
me  by  counsel  for  our  committee  are  as 
follows:  At  the  end  of  this  year,  7.4  mil- 
lion acres  will  come  out  of  the  conserva- 
tion reserve  program  and  at  the  end  of 
next  year — or  December  31,  1964 — 3,348,- 
160  acres  will  come  out  from  under  con- 
tract. That  makes  a  total  of  some  10.75 
million  acres  which  will  emerge  from  the 
conservation  reserve  program  either  at 
the  end  of  this  year  or  at  the  end  of  next 
year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  will  be  the  re- 
maining acreage  in  the  program  after 
the  nearly  11  million  acres  come  out? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  While  the  counsel 
for  the  committee  is  looking  up  that  in- 
formation, I  will  give  the  figures  as  to 
cost,  because  I  believe  the  Senator's  in- 
terest is  not  limited  to  acreage,  but  also 
includes  cost.  Assuming  that  practically 
all  the  acreage  would  continue  in  this 
program,  because  the  land-use  require- 
ment rate  under  the  new  law  enacted  last 
year,  which  is  now  in  operation,  is  only 
about  half — about  $6  to  $7  an  acre  as 
compared  to  $13  an  acre  under  the  con- 
servation   reserve    program — the    total 


amount  for  the  2 -year  extension  for  the 
acreage  coming  out  at  the  end  of  this 
year  and  for  the  1-year  extension  for 
the  acreage  coming  out  at  the  end  of 
next  year  would  be  about  $211  million. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  fur- 
ther answer  to  the  Senator's  request 
about  the  number  of  acres  presently 
locked  in  the  soil  bank,  24,957,000  acres 
are  in  the  soil  bank,  some  10  million  of 
which  are  involved  in  this  discussion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  This  would  take  out 
11  million  acres,  leaving  about  14  mil- 
lion acres. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  the  Senate  should  not 
agree  to  the  amendment,  the  acreage 
would  be  reduced  to  about  15  miUion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  would  mean  an 
end  to  the  program,  practically. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  An  end  for  everything 
except  15  million  acres;  the  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Let  me  change  my 
figure  from  $211  million  to  $219  million 
as  the  estimated  amount  that  the  pro- 
gram embraced  under  the  amendment 
would  cost.  The  acreage  figures  that  I 
gave  at  the  beginning  are  the  correct 
figures. 

The  figures  as  to  the  acreage  that 
would  remain  under  the  program  after 
December  31,  1964,  are  set  forth  in  the 
compilation  found  on  page  34  of  the  Sen- 
ate hearings  on  S.  1588.  They  are  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  of  1965.  the  number  of  acres  to 
be  released.  547,827. 

In  1966.  1,973,950. 

At  the  end  of  1967.  1,360,675. 

At  the  end  of  1968,  6,489,562. 

In  1969,  3,714.363. 

There  is  a  final  release  of  9,859  acres 
in  1970. 

I  have  not  been  able  speedily  to  add 
those  figures,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  total  would  be  somewhere  between 
13  and  15  million  acres. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  allow  me 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Florida  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Is  it  not  still  neces- 


sary  

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  Senate  is  proceeding  on  a  time  divi- 
sion, may  I  ask  that  this  time  be  divided 
equally  between  both  sides? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  perfectly  \*'ill- 
ing  to  have  that  done^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  inadvisable 
to  allow  this  program  to  run  to  an  end, 
as  is  now  being  done,  with  acreage  being 
taken  out  this  year? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  one  of  the 
controversial  subjects  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  A 
program  has  been  presented  to  that  com- 
mittee under  the  title  of  S.  1588.  which 
has  been  heard  by  our  subcommittee  in 
that  committee.  Hearings  were  com- 
pleted and  printed  as  of  September  6. 
That  bill  should  shortly  be  before  the 
Senate. 

I  understand  that  an  identical  bill  is 
before  the  House  committee.  I  am  not 
able  to  report  the  progress  there. 

Several  questions  are  in  issue.  One  Is 
whether  or  not  the  price  prevailing  in 


the  conservation  reserve  program  should 
be  continued  as  a  public  burden  to  be  paid 
for  the  removal  of  this  acreage,  much  of 
which  is  not  prime  producing  acreage. 

I  have  already  stated  for  the  Record 
that  under  the  land-use  program  adopted 
last  year,  and  which  is  now  applicable, 
less  than  1  million  acres  have  been  re- 
tired, at  a  little  more  than  $6  per  acre. 
Of  course,  there  are  many  who  think  that 
program  should  be  expanded  and  be  more 
fully  used.  It  makes  for  an  unfair  dif- 
ferentiation for  the  owners  of  exactly 
similar  parcels  of  land  to  have  one  con- 
tract under  which  they  are  paid  at  the 
rate  of  $13  to  $14  an  acre,  and  to  be 
paid,  under  the  provisions  of  the  present 
law,  about  half  that  much. 

There  is  another  controversy,  and  that 
is  as  to  the  use  to  which  this  land  should 
be  put.  The  major  controversy  in  this 
respect  is  whether  it  should  be  available 
for  grazing  or  making  hay.  All  the  cat- 
tle industries,  and  I  think  the  allied  in- 
dustries, are  very  much  against  it,  be- 
cause it  is  thought  that  it  would  only 
encourage  a  surplus  in  the  production  of 
red  meat.  Other  groups  are  for  the  pro- 
posal. That  is  one  of  the  subjects  which 
I  imderstand  is  highly  controversial  un- 
der S.  1588.  which  is  pending  in  the 
committee. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  .  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, has  just  entered  the  Cham- 
ber. He  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
problem.  If  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  will  permit  me  to  do  so,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  to  him  at  this  time  for  such 
comment  as  he  may  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
him,  since  I  have  the  fioor,  but  the  time 
should  be  charged  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  I  am  still  willing  to 
have  the  time  divided,  as  I  understand 
the  Senator  previously  suggested  it  be  di- 
vided, 50-50. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  does  not  take  much  time.  That 
arrangement  is  satisfactory  to  me. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  only  regret  that 
there  was  no  opportunity  to  discuss  this 
proposal  in  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  a  very  effective  member 
of  the  committee.  He  discussed  other 
subjects  and  amendments.  For  some 
reason  sufficient  to  him,  he  has  not  seen 
fit  to  offer  the  completely  legislative  ap- 
proach to  this  appropriation  bill  until 
after  the  bill  has  come  to  the  fioor  and 
is  now  pending.  I  regret  that  he  did  not 
bring  it  up  in  committee,  where  we  could 
also  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  views 
of  other  committee  members. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  sure  the  Senate 
will  have  the  benefit  of  the  views  of 
other  committee  members  during  the 
debate  on  the  floor.  Since  this  is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  concern  to  Senators  repre- 
senting urban  areas,  where  the  farm 
economy  is  a  primary  element,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  thought  it  would 
be  an  effective  procedure  to  offer  the  pro- 
posal on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  this  problem  has  concerned 
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most  persons  in  this  country,  and  partic- 
ularly farm  organizations.  Every  ma- 
jor farm  organization,  including  the 
Farmers'  Union,  the  Grange,  and  the 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  has  recoiti- 
mended  that  65  million  acres  be  retireid. 
They  have  proposed  different  plans,  but 
in  connection  with  the  amount  of  acre- 
age to  be  retired  they  have  arrived  at 
about  the  same  total 

Some  Members  of  Congress  have  been 
trying  for  years  to  obtain  action  on  what 
is  to  be  done  with  acreage  coming  out  of 
the  soil  bank.  It  has  been  in  the  s<)il 
bank  for  several  years,  and  is  more  fer- 
tile now  than  when  it  went  into  the  prb- 
gram.  It  does  not  make  sense  to  put 
it  back  into  production.  Much  of  it  jis 
being  plowed  now  for  next  year's  cro^. 
If  this  program  is  continued,  we  sh^l 
end  with  bigger  production,  and  we  shi "" 
have  to  do  something  about  it. 

About  a  year  ago  we  obtained  actioi 
in  conference  with  the  House,  to  take 
care  of  land  coming  out  of  the  soil  bank 
program,  with  the  commitment  by  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderP, 
that  this  subject  would  be  taken  up  im- 
mediately when  this  Congress  convened 
9  months  ago.  He  has  been  trying  ^o 
obtain  action,  but  somehow  we  have  not 
been  able  to  get  it.  In  the  meantime  thjs 
land  is  coming  back  into  production,  anid 
it  will  destroy  our  whole  program  of  trjt- 
ing  to  curtail  production. 

I  think  there  should  be  in  the  Rzco4> 
a  table  which  appeared  on  page  6  of  th(e 
Senate  Agricultural  Committee  hearings 
on  S.  1588,  giving  the  number  of  acrets 
in  each  State  now  in  the  soil  bank.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks.  | 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabl^ 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecoreI, 
as  follows: 

Conservation  reserve  acreage  under  contraci, 
Jan.  1.  1963^ 

Acreage  undc 
contract » 
391,00^ 
2.00^ 
526.000 
174.000 


Conservation  reserve  acreage  under  contract, 
Jan.  1,  1963  ' — Continued 

Acreage  under 
I  contract » 

North  Dakota 2,411.000 


Ohio 

OU&boma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South    Carolina 11.11 

South  Dakota "     i 

Tennessee 


466,000 
1,274.000 
195,000 
331,000 
(  =  ) 

617.000 
591.000 
456.000 


Conservation  reserve  acreage  to  he  released 
Dec.  31. 1963  ' — Continued 

Acreage  to  be 
released » 

Waahlngton. 112,000 

West  Virginia 21.000 

Wisconsin 281,  000 

Wyoming ._ 82,  000 


Texas 2  304  qoo 

Utah. _._ 

Vermont 

Virginia -"-"IIII"" 

Washington 

West  Virginia- """"I"!' 

Wisconsin .™  ^q  000 

Wyoming __ _         107,  OOO 


212,000 

32,000 

101,000 

305.000 

55.000 


Total 24,957,000 

1-year  extensions  of  701,- 


1963 


^  Includes 
000  acres. 
'  500  acres  or  less 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Calif  omla 

Colorado 1, 155,  OOO 

Connecticut 4,  OOQ 

Delaware n[  ooO 

Florida 214,  OOO 

Georgia 1,  o21,  OOO 

Idaho 250,  000 

IlllnoU 410,  000 

Indiana 453_  qoO 

Iowa 554  ooq 

Kansas 1,  334  qq^ 


Mr.  MUNDT  subsequently  said:  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  immediately 
after  the  chart  which  was  inserted  in  the 
Record  by  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Young],  a  table  showing  the 
conservation  acreage  to  be  released  on 
December  31.  1963.  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Conservation  reserve  acreage  to  he  released 
Dec.   31, 1963  > 

Acreage  to  be 
released  ' 

Alabama _         66.000 

Arizona j  qqq 

Arkansas "I"III       177]  000 

89,000 

154.000 

2,000 

8,000 

12,000 

93.000 

90,000 

Illinois. 266.  000 

Indiana i 353  qqq 

Iowa 347      QQQ 


California 

Colorado 

Connecticut-. 

Delaware 

Florida 1 

Georgia .1 

Idaho 


-T- 
-4- 


358.000 

166.000 

48,000 

22.000 

40.000 

1,000 


Kentucky 
Louisiana. 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi-. __ 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire- 
New    Jersey 

New    Mexico 

New  York 


363, 

210, 

105. 

70, 

3, 

629.0001 

,  538.  0001 

266, 000 

738,  000 

589.  000< 

800,000 

0 

11,000 

44.000 

767.000 

443.000 


North  Carolina 268,000 


Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 265!  000 

Minnesota 537^  000 

Mississippi 115  000 

Missouri -_ 284,  000 

Montana _  149  qqq 

Nebraska 339  qoo 

Nevada q 

New  Hampshire 1.000 

New  Jersey "I  20!  000 

New  Mexico _; 24  000 

New  York - ""'_  i38i  000 

North  Carolina 64,000 

North  Dakota 555,000 

Ohio 235.  000 

Oklahoma 353,  ooq 

Oregon 82.  ooO 

Pennsylvania 143,  qoo 

Rhode    Island (sj 

South  Carolina 50,  ooO 

South  Dakota 434^000 

Tennessee 143'  000 

Texas _ 391.  000 

Utah ' 53  000 

Vermont 4,  qoo 

Virginia.. 39.  000 


Total-. - 7.421,000 

•  Includes  1963  1-year  extensions  of  701,000 
acres. 
'  500  acres  or  less. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  memory  has  just 
been  refreshed  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
cussions on  this  subject  last  year  and  the 
year  before  last.  I  intend  to  support 
the  Senator  in  his  proposal.  As  has  been 
stated,  it  has  been  proposed  that  the 
conservation  reserve  program  be  built  up 
to  about  60  million  acres,  and  even 
to  80  million  acres,  so  as  to  take  out 
of  production  about  8  percent  of  the 
total  acreage.  The  program  has  not 
been  expensive.  The  cost  of  $13  an  acre 
has  been  mild  compared  with  other 
programs. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
right  on  that  point.  It  is  an  economy 
measure. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  my  opinion  the 
argument  that  farmers  would  be  in- 
duced to  take  the  $6  an  acre  program 
is  not  justified.  If  7  million  acres  are  to 
be  allowed  to  slip  into  production  this 
year,  and  3  million  next  year,  the  pro- 
gram will  be  gone. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  will  be  all  gone  but 
15  million  acres. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  This  Item  is  so  vital 
from  the  standpoint  of  time  that  I  be- 
heve  we  cannot  wait  until  next  year.  If 
7  million  acres  are  to  be  plowed  under 
and  put  into  production  this  year,  we 
shall  have  a  graver  problem  to  contend 
with  next  year. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  a  considerable  source  of  concern. 
Mr.  AIKEN.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Has  the  Senator  any 
estimates  as  to  the  amount  involved  in 
the  7  milUon  acres  on  which  contracts 
probably  would  not  be  extended,  if  his 
amendment  were  adopted?  The  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  referred  to  some 
of  the  land  being  plowed  for  next  years 
crop, 

Mr.  MUNDT.  We  have  no  estimates 
as  of  now.  I  could  not  find  them  in  the 
hearings  before  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    They  would  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the   effect  of   this 
amendment.     If  contracts  on  1  million 
acres  are  not  to  be  extended  anyway  it 
would  mean  that  what  the  Senator'  is 
proposing  would  cost  about  $13  mUlion 
less  than  if  every  acre  were  continued 
under  the  program  for  another  2  years. 
Mr.  MUNDT.    All  we  have  are  unas- 
sembled returns  from  the  farm  belt,  from 
farm  organizations,  and  from  farmers 
themselves,  about  land  which  every  day 
is  being  plowed  back.    I  suspect  that  the 
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slippage  is  relatively  small  as  of  now. 
because  harvesting  is  just  being  com- 
pleted, but  it  increases  with  every  day  of 
delay. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  is  satisfied 
that  under  his  proposal  there  would  be 
no  possibility  of  a  substitution  of  acres 
in  these  contracts.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  correct.  They 
are  the  same  acres. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  not  be  possible 
to  put  the  richer  acres  into  production 
and  put  the  leaner  type  of  acres  under 
contract? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

I  now  wish  to  complete  my  presenta- 
tion on  the  amendment. 

Before  the  colloquy  began  I  was  refer- 
ring to  the  acres  which  would  be  released 
if  the  amendment  were  rejected.  They 
are  some  of  the  most  productive  wheat 
acres  in  America.  I  see  in  the  Chamber 
both  Senators  from  North  Dakota.  The 
senior  Senator  has  participated  in  the 
debate.  In  that  State  unless  the  amend- 
ment prevails,  555,000  acres  will  go  back 
into  production  next  spring.  That  is  a 
great  wheat  State. 

In  Kansas,  another  great  wheat 
State — and  it  proudly  carries  on  its  au- 
tomobile license  plates  the  boast  that 
it  is  the  wheat  State  of  America — 
358,000  acres,  practically  all  of  them 
wheat  acres,  will  go  back  into  produc- 
tion next  spring,  and  will  become  a 
charge  against  the  taxpayers,  unless  ac- 
tion is  taken. 

In  another  great  wheat  State,  Ne- 
braska, 339,000  acres  will  go  back  into 
production. 

In  South  Dakota,  which  has  a  great 
acreage  in  diversified  farming,  but  in  the 
western  portion  of  which  there  is  some 
of  the  best  wheat  acres  in  the  world, 
434,000  acres  will  go  back  into  produc- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  a  word 
or  two  about  some  of  the  points  brought 
out  in  the  colloquy.  It  is  true  that  dif- 
ferent prices  for  different  acres  have 
been  contracted,  and  that  the  man  who 
will  get  not  quite  as  much  as  someone 
else,  will  be  disenchanted,  although  he 
will  be  inclined  to  continue  to  keep  his 
acreage  locked  in  the  reserve. 

However,  that  is  the  way  our  free  econ- 
omy works.  The  man  who  may  have 
once  bought  General  Motors  stock  at  $50 
a  share  is  unhappy  compared  with  the 
man  who  bought  some  shares  2  weeks 
earlier  for  $40  or  $48  a  share.  If  A 
sells  a  house  for  $10,000  to  B,  who  in 
turn  sells  it  for  $15,000,  A  is  not  very 
happy,  and  feels  that  he  did  not  make 
the  best  bargain. 

However,  the  contracts  have  been  en- 
tered into  voluntarily.  They  were  not 
superimposed  upon  anyone.  This  un- 
happiness,  by  the  way,  is  assuaged  by 
the  feeling  that  the  program  should  be 
continued. 

The  reason  why  no  action  has  been 
taken  through  legislative  committees  in 
Congress  is  twofold.  Both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  committees  have  held  some 
hearings  and  some  discussions  of  the 
subject.  There  is  a  body  of  opinion 
which  would  change  the  contractual  ar- 
rangement for  the  soil  bank  acres,  as  the 


Senator  from  Florida  has  pointed  out, 
by  including  the  privilege  of  raising  hay, 
or  putting  the  land  to  pasture,  for  the 
grazing  of  livestock.  Obviously  that 
would  be  only  a  device  to  transfer  the 
cost  of  the  soil  bank  acres  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  reaps  the  benefits,  to 
the  livestock  industry,  which  would  suf- 
fer from  what  would  develop  into  a  sur- 
plus of  livestock  products. 

The  livestock  industry  is  one  segment 
of  our  economy  which  has  had  no  price 
supports  and  has  asked  for  none.  The 
industry  has  been  getting  along  fairly 
well  on  its  own  motive  power.  It  seeks 
only  some  kind  of  tariff  protection,  so 
that  it  can  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  its  present  form  of  production. 

If  we  were  to  permit  a  rise  in  livestock 
production,  we  would  generate  an  over- 
production of  livestock,  which  in  turn 
would  force  the  Uvestock  industry  to 
come  to  Congress  to  ask  for  assistance. 

Therefore,  no  progress  has  been  made 
in  renewing  the  soil  bank  acres,  with  the 
codicil  attached  that  the  acres  may  be 
used  for  livestock  purposes. 

There  is  another  reason  why  no  bill 
has  been  reported  dealing  with  soil  bank 
acres.  There  is  a  hesitancy  to  bring  an 
agricultural  bill  before  Congress,  because 
if  any  is  reported,  it  will  be  subject  to 
amendment.  The  dairy  producers  are 
interested  in  certain  legislation.  There 
are  several  proposals  dealing  with  the 
wheat  situation.  Farmers  from  the  Cot- 
ton Belt  have  a  bill  they  would  like  to 
have  enacted.  Once  a  bill  dealing  with 
agricultural  legislation  is  brought  to  the 
floor,  it  will  become  subject  to  all  kinds 
of  amendments. 

Therefore  there  has  been  hesitancy  to 
meet  the  emergency  in  this  way.  How- 
ever, we  do  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  the  amendment  at  this  time. 

Concerning  the  cost,  I  point  out  that 
Mr.  Godfrey,  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, testified,  as  shown  on  page  22 
of  the  hearings,  that  roughly  7,400,000 
acres  will  come  out  in  1963,  and  that 
would  be,  as  compared  with  an  extension 
of  the  conservation  reserve,  about  $52 
million  a  year  saved,  which  adds  up  to 
the  $100  million  which  I  stated  earlier 
would  be  saved  to  the  American  tax- 
payers by  the  adoption  of  the  proE>osed 
amendment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  sound,  good 
agricultural  legislation  to  adopt  the 
amendment  now,  while  there  is  still  time 
to  prevent  a  major  portion  of  the  acres 
from  slipping  back  into  production. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  some  time  to  me? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDT].  In  the  colloquy  of  a  few 
minutes  ago,  the  case  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  was  clearly  stated.  Of  ma- 
jor importance  is  the  point  made  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  that 
the  acres  in  the  conservation  reserve,  by 
reason  of  their  having  been  retired,  are 
now  in  an  advanced  state  of  fertility  and, 


if  placed  back  into  cropland,  will  produce 
not  only  their  former  yields  but  will  ac- 
tually increase  in  production.  That  is 
one  point. 

The  second  p>oint,  touched  on  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  is 
that  there  is  no  possibility  for  a  substitu- 
tion of  p>oor  acres,  under  the  terms  of  the 
amendment.  The  amendment  would 
provide  only  for  a  continuation  of  the 
acres  now  within  the  conservation  reserve 
program. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  would  continue  the 
prohibition  against  grazing,  so  that  it 
would  not  work  an  injustice  against  the 
livestock  industry. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  point  can  still  be 
considered  in  separate  legislation  if  de- 
sirable. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  This  is  really  a  holding 
operation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     Yes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  This  is  a  continuation 
of  the  same  program,  with  the  same 
acres  and  with  the  same  prohibition. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Except  for  any  slip- 
page that  may  have  occurred  up  to  now, 
where  farmers  of  my  State  and  those  of 
other  States  have  given  up  hope  of  the 
Congress  acting  in  any  respect  in  this 
field,  and  have  turned  the  plow  to  those 
acres.  Those  acres  will  be  represented 
in  the  slippage. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes.  Even  in  that 
connection,  a  farmer  who  has  elected  to 
put  back  the  acres  that  he  has  plowed  up 
can  continue  them  in  the  conservation 
reserve,  because  he  hsis  not  forfeited 
his  contract.  If  he  elects  to  put  them  to 
grass  or  to  not  put  them  into  produc- 
tion, he  can  continue  to  enjoy  the  pro- 
gram for  2  more  years. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  third  point  I 
wish  to  stress  is,  that  time  is  of  the 
essence.  Farmers  will  have  to  know 
soon,  will  they  not — in  a  matter  of  days? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Precisely. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  They  will  have  to 
know  whether  Congress  will  take  action 
in  that  direction,  because  once  seed  is 
put  into  the  ground  the  farmer  is  com- 
mitted and  is  faced  with  a  financial  loss 
that  may  be  prohibitive.  He  would  not 
be  able  to  turn  back. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  sug- 
gesting that  even  if  the  farmers  should 
seed  the  acres  they  could  plow  them  un- 
der, but  that  the  cost  of  doing  so  would 
be  prohibitive,  so  the  prospect  of  their 
doing  so  is  highly  unlikely. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     Exactly. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  situation  is  of  ut- 
most seriousness.  Unless  action  is  tak- 
en by  the  Congress,  a  miscarriage  of  the 
original  purpose  of  the  conservation 
reserve  program  will  result.  Unless  ac- 
tion such  as  that  proposed  by  the  amend- 
ment is  taken,  the  result  will  be  new  and 
increased  troubles  in  another  area,  which 
will  be  infinitely  more  expensive  than  if 
action  is  taken  at  this  time. 

For  these  reasons,  we  should  take  the 
action  proposed,  and  take  it  quickly. 
Therefore,  I  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  appreciate  the  contri- 
bution made  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska.  I  should  like  to  em- 
phasize the  point  he  so  wisely,  properly. 
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and  prudently  makes.  By  approving  th^ 
amendment,  we  shall  in  no  sense  be  bar* 
ling  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul* 
tixre  and  Forestry  or  the  House  CJommit* 
tee  on  Agriculture  from  coming  forward 
tomorrow  or  next  week,  or  at  any  futur« 
time,  and  proposing  legislation  to  deal 
with  the  soil  bank  problem.  At  that 
time,  these  acres  will  still  be  countinue4 
in  their  soil  bank  status  if  my  amend* 
ment  prevails.  If  a  more  acceptable  or 
desirable  program  than  that  which  ha* 
been  operating  in  the  past  can  be  pro* 
posed,  the  committee  will  have  the  full 
right  and  authority  to  do  so. 

What  is  proposed  by  the  amendment  i$ 
merely  a  holding  operation,  which  woul(il 
preserve  the  status  quo.  It  would  conf 
tinue  the  land  in  soil  bank  acreage.  s<) 
that  new  legislation  would  not  come  af  tet 
the  fact;  and  acres  which  had  been  re«- 
tired  and  reimpregnated  with  great  nev 
fertility  and  production  capacities  woul<i 
not  come  into  production  and  add  to  the 
s\irpluses. 

I  suggest  that  the  opponents  of  thfe 
amendment.  If  there  be  any — and  I  hopje 
there  are  none — will  use  a  part  of  theif 
time.     I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 

time.  , 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  aqi 
sorry  the  unanimous-consent  agreememt 
entered  into  by  the  leadership  is  so 
worded  that,  as  I  am  advised,  I  do  not 
have  the  right  to  carry  out  the  uniform 
instructions  given  to  all  subcommittee 
chairmen  by  a  resolution  of  the  full  Comc 
mittee  on  Appropriations  to  the  effect 
that  when  a  legislative  amendment  Js 
offered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  it  ^s 
the  duty  of  the  subcommittee  chairmab 
to  raise  a  point  of  order.  It  is  my  present 
understanding  from  the  ParliamentariaTi 
that  the  wording  of  the  unanimous -con- 
sent agreement  precludes  my  following 
that  course  in  this  particular  instance. 

That  fact,  however,  does  not  change 
the  reason  for  the  adoption  of  that  nije 
by  a  vote  of  the  full  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. The  reason  for  that  rule 
is  that  too  often,  as  in  this  case,  amend- 
ments which  are  legislative  in  character 
are  offered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
without  their  having  been  submitted  io 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  or  to 
a  subcommittee  of  that  committee;  witl^- 
out  their  leaving  been  subjected  to  a 
hearing  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations; and  without  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  provide  the  course  that  h|is 
been  suggested  in  the  legislative  amen<J- 
ment  The  amendment  now  before  tlie 
Senate  is  an  illustration  of  what  could 
happen  if  such  a  course  were  followed. 

EarUer  this  year,  a  bill,  S.  1588,  wns 
Introduced.  It  was  proposed  as  a  draft 
bill  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  introduced  as  an  administration 
measure  to  increase  the  pilot  land  use 
program  which  Congress  enacted  a  yebr 
ago  and  which  is  now  in  effect,  undjer 
which  less  than  1  million  acres  have  Al- 
ready come  imder  the  purview  of  that 
land  use  program.  Pursuant  to  the  bid 
basis  provided  therein,  that  acreage  is 
receiving  about  $6  to  $6.50  annually  |ai 
acre  for  retirement. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  t^ie 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.     Is  the  Senator  refer- 
ring to  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  referring  to  the 
land  use  program,  under  which  the  an- 
nual program  authorization  was  for  $10 
million  only.  It  is  that  program  which 
S.  1588  seeks  to  increase,  in  the  belief 
that  much  of  the  acreage  now  in  the 
conservation  reserve  program  can  be 
brought  into  retirement  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod of  time  under  that  program.  That 
bill,  S.  1588,  has  been  subjected  to  hear- 
ings by  the  subcommittee,  of  which  sev- 
eral of  the  authors  and  supporters  of  the 
proposed  amendment  are  members. 
That  subcommittee  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  from  the  majority  side: 
The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Johnston],  chairman;  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland!,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE],  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCarthy]. 

The  following  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee are  from  the  minority  side:  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young],  the  ranking  member;  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper],  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
Mechem]. 

S.  1588  has  been  subjected  to  hearings, 
and  the  hearings  before  the  subcommit- 
tee have  been  completed.  The  record  of 
the  hearings  has  been  printed,  and  I 
believe  it  is  available  to  Senators.  I 
have  a  copy  of  the  printed  record  before 
me.  I  assume  that  copies  may  be  ob- 
tained by  any  Senator. 

As  I  understand,  the  subcommittee  is 
ready  to  act  on  that  bill.  In  the  mean- 
time— and  this  illustrates  the  vice  of  the 
presentation  of  legislative  amend- 
ments— the  impatient  advocates  of  that 
bill,  or  some  of  them,  have  proposed  this 
legislative  amendment  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  for  the  first  time,  without  its 
having  been  considered  by  either  the 
subcommittee  or  the  full  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  It  is  a  perfect  illustra- 
tion of  how  the  presentation  of  legis- 
lative amendments  to  an  appropriation 
bill  may  bypass  and  make  futila  legisla- 
tive measures  which  are  of  far-reaching 
effect,  and  bring  on  action  before  com- 
plete information  is  given. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  the  bill  to  which  he  has  allud- 
ed, and  on  which  hearings  were  held,  did 
not  deal  with  a  continuation  of  the  pres- 
ent soil  bank  acreage  or  a  preservation 
of  the  existing  status?  The  bill  to  which 
the  Senator  alludes  seeks  to  expand  the 
authority  Congress  enacted  in  title  I  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  last  year,  which  en- 
visions an  expansion  of  retired  acreage 
by  inducing  new  acreage  to  come  into 
this  type  of  contract.  It  provides  for  new 
aids  and  purposes  in  addition  to  those 
which  are  permitted  under  the  existing 
soil  bank  contracts. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.  The  bill  S.  1588  suggests  an  enlarg- 


ment  of  the  land-use  provisions  of  the 
bill  enacted  last  year.  Yet  the  particu- 
lar subject  which  is  embraced  in  the 
pending  amendment  was  specifically 
considered  by  the  subcommittee,  as  the 
Senator  will  find  on  pages  4  and  follow- 
ing of  the  hearing  record.  No  doubt  the 
subcommittee  will  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  exactly  the  same  proposal  as  is 
suggested  by  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

In  fact,  a  recommendation  that  it  do 
so  is  made  therein. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Legislative  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
very  hopeful  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  not  press  for  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment.  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  it  is  out  of  place  in  an  appro- 
priation bill.  Furthermore,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  has  Just  stated,  this 
matter  is  receiving  the  active  considera- 
tion of  the  special  subcommittee.  The 
hearings  have  been  completed  and  the 
committee  as  a  whole  took  up  the  matter 
at  its  last  sitting,  last  Wednesday.  Be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  subcommittee 
had  not  reached  a  conclusion,  the  com- 
mittee decided  to  give  it  a  little  more 
time,  in  order  to  try  to  get  the  opposing 
parties  together,  so  that  the  cdmmittee 
could  report  to  the  Senate  a  bill  that 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  majority  of 
the  committee. 

I  wish  to  give  assurance  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  that  if  the  subcom- 
mittee— which,  as  I  have  said,  has  been 
active  in  trying  to  solve  the  problem — 
were  to  state  that  it  had  reached  a  con- 
clusion, but  would  like  to  have  the  whole 
matter  tinned  over  to  the  committee  as 
a  whole,  I,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  should  be 
glad  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  the  end  that  a  bill  might  be 
reported  without  any  delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
subcommittee  will  do.  However,  as  the 
Senator  from  Florida  stated,  there  is  a 
move  to  add  to  the  present  law.  This 
new  move  is  being  violently  opposed  by 
the  cattlemen.  As  was  stated  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  it  may  be  that  the 
committee  will  do  exactly  the  same  thing 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  at- 
tempting to  have  done  by  means  of  this 
appropriation  bill. 

If  the  Senate  were  to  make  the  mis- 
take of  adopting  this  amendment,  I  am 
sure  the  House  would  not  accept  it;  and 
it  might  further  delay  the  taking  of  ac- 
tion by  the  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

So  I  ask  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota not  to  press  for  adoption  of  the 
amendment,  but  to  let  the  Senate  act 
on  the  appropriation  bill  as  it  came  from 
the  full  committee. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
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Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  alluded  to 
Senate  bill  1588.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  under  that  bill,  grazing  would 
be  permitted  on  the  acreage  that  would 
be  retired? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  correct;  and 
that  is  why  the  subcommittee  hearing 
record  shows  that  objecticai  was  made 
to  that  provision,  not  only  by  cattlemen, 
but  also  by  various  other  large  agricul- 
tural groups,  and  that  action  on  »n 
amendment  quite  similar,  if  not  identi- 
cal, to  the  one  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  E>akota  was 
offered,  and  that  amendment  is  now 
pending  before  that  subcommittee. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  the 
pending  proposal  before  the  Senate  now 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  subcommittee  be 
deprived  of  its  chance  to  act  upon  the 
matter;  that  the  full  legislative  com- 
mittee be  deprived  of  its  chance  to  act 
upon  the  matter;  and  that  the  confer- 
ence committee — if  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  adopted  by  the  Senate — be  pre- 
sented with  the  impossible  task  of  re- 
taining the  amendment  in  the  confer- 
ence, although  it  had  not  been  subjected 
to  a  healing  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  the  other  body,  and  although 
approximately  $219  million  of  expendi- 
tures would  be  authorized,  without  the 
holding  of  a  hearing  on  this  matter  be- 
fore either  the  subcommittee  or  the  full 
committee,  and  without  permitting  ei- 
ther the  subcommittee  or  the  full  com- 
mittee— by  means  of  appropriate  action 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  who 
is  an  active  member  of  both  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee — to 
have  a  chance  to  deal  with  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  heard  nothing  of  the  amendment  in 
the  committee  deliberations — and  I  did 
not  miss  any  of  the  hearings  or  any  of 
the  committee  meetings,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain it  was  not  brought  up.  If  I  be  under 
any  misapprehension  at  all  in  connection 
with  this  matter,  I  ask  that  I  be  cor- 
rected, either  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young], 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  that 
subcommittee,  or  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDT],  who  is  an  active  and  valuable 
member  of  both  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee. 

I  do  not  like  such  procedure,  because 
it  looks  like  a  bypassing  of  committees 
which  have  been  very  active  and  have 
done  very  hard  work.  Senators  should 
consider  the  two  bound  volumes  which 
show  what  waa  covered  in  the  hearings, 
and  the  long  report  of  the  committee 
accompanying  the  bill.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  submission  of  such  an 
amendment  at  this  time,  thus  depriving 
the  legislative  committee  of  jurisdiction, 
and  overlooking  the  fact  that  either  the 
subcommittee  or  the  full  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  or  both  of  them,  could 
have  considered  this  matter,  if  it  had 
been  suggested  before  either  of  them  or 
both  of  them  by  the  advocates  of  this 
amendment.  Just  does  not  follow  the 
path  of  careful,  cautious,  and  deliberate 
legislation. 


Mr.  MILLER  Iti.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Piorida  yield  again  to  me? 
I  wish  to  expand  on  this  point. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  inas- 
much as  my  name  has  been  mentioned, 
will  the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  to 
me? 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  I  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa.  In  a  minute  or  so, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
the  Senator  from  Florida  in  his  concern 
over  the  bypassing  of  the  committee  and 
over  the  failure  to  permit  it  to  have  suf- 
ficient opportunity  to  consider  some  <rf 
these  proposals.  Certainly  he  must  real- 
ize that  almost  IVz  million  acres  will  be 
out  of  the  soil  bank  by  the  end  of  this 
year.  Certainly  he  realizes  that  many  of 
us  have  received  letters  from  many  farm- 
ers who  wish  to  know  what  to  do,  because 
the  fan  plowing  time  has  come,  and  they 
want  to  know  whether  they  should  plow 
these  acres  and  return  them  to  cultiva- 
tion, or  whether  to  wait  and  to  hope  for 
a  continuation  of  the  soil  bank. 

One  reason  why  I  sun  one  of  the  co- 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  is  that  I  be- 
lieve the  time  for  the  committee  to  act 
is  past  due. 

In  that  situation,  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  understand  that  while  I  Join  with 
him  in  wishing  to  have  the  usual  pro- 
cedure followed  in  connection  with  such 
matters,  on  these  things,  I  believe  there 
does  come  a  time  when  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  wait.  Certainly  the  thousands 
o*  farmers  who  are  concerned  about  this 
situation  expect  us  to  take  action.  It  is 
now  long  overdue. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  certainly  have  no  personal  feeling  at  all 
about  the  matter.  It  is  clear  that  it  was 
not  the  duty  of  the  Senator  to  bring  this 
matter  before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, because  he  is  not  a  member  of  it. 
However,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  amendment  does  not  deal  only  with 
acreage  which  will  go  out  of  the  soil  bank 
or  the  conservation  reserve  on  December 
31  of  this  year;  it  also  deals  with  acre- 
age which  will  do  so  on  December  31 
of  the  next  year.  I  do  not  imderstand 
the  great  hurry  about  this  matter. 

Furthermore,  the  amendment  provides 
for  a  2 -year  extension — not  just  a  1-year 
extension — of  a  rate  of  pay  per  acre  twice 
as  large  as  that  being  paid  imder  the 
land-use  program.  So  it  is  very  clear 
that  the  amendment  far  transcends  any 
action  necessary  in  order  to  meet  any 
situation  which  may  develop  by  Decem- 
ber 31  of  this  year. 

Therefore,  I  stick  by  my  guns  in  saying 
that  I  feel  that  the  able  and  delightful 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  might  have 
taken  his  colleagues  on  the  subcommit- 
tee, or  those  on  the  full  committee.  Into 
his  confidence  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
discussing  this  matter  with  them,  so  we 
might  have  had  an  opportimity  either  to 
Join  him  or  not  to  do  so.  But  as  the  situ- 
ation now  stands,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
imfortunate  wording  of  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  I  would  have  to  raise 
a  point  of  order. 


However,  in  any  case  I  shall  have  to 
oppose  the  amendment,  because  of  the 
insistent  directions  of  the  full  committee 
and  also  because  of  my  own  feeling  that 
it  is  not  good  legislative  procedure  to 
propose  the  inclusion  of  such  amend- 
ments in  appropriations  bills. 
Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bath 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Florida  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  to  get 
out  of  the  target  circle  for  the  moment 
and  onto  the  firing  line,  because  my  name 
has  been  alluded  to  a  great  many  times, 
I  should  like  to  respond  to  the  suggestion 
before  he  yields  to  any  other  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  delighted,  as  al- 
ways. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Entirely  so.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee;  I  am  a  member  of  the  fxiU 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
I  could  have  offered  the  amendment  in 
the  full  committee.  The  Senator  knows 
what  the  vote  would  have  been.  I  could 
have  offered  the  amendment — and  nor- 
mally I  would  have  offered  It — and  the 
action  would  have  alerted  my  friend  to 
the  fact  that  the  amendment  would  be 
forthcoming. 

Why  did  I  not  offer  it?  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  report  on  this 
appropriation  bill  Is  dated  September  12. 
1963.  That  was  the  date  that  the  full 
committee  brought  the  bill  up.  I  could 
have  offered  it  at  that  time.  I  could 
have  offered  it  the  day  before.  I  believe 
that  the  day  before  the  subcommittee  re- 
ported the  bill  and  adjourned.  Why?  I 
did  not  do  so  because  I  continued  to 
cherish  the  hope  that  the  laborious  legis- 
lative procedures  which  have  been  de- 
scribed today  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Comanittee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  and  by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]  would  bring  forth  some 
solution  to  the  problem. 

However.  18  additional  days  have 
elapsed.  During  those  18  days  I  called 
both  committees  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  I  asked,  "What  is  being  done 
about  the  soil  bank  acres?" 

Every  day  I  receive  r^jorta  that  soil 
bank  acres  are  being  plowed  under — day 
after  day  and  wedc  after  week.  Eight- 
een days  have  elapsed  and  nothing  has 
been  done.  That  is  the  reason  why  I 
took  the  unusual  procedm*e  of  moving, 
at  the  only  time  it  could  be  done  effec- 
tively, after  a  long  lapse  of  time  had 
made  it  impossible  to  get  results  early 
enough  to  be  effective.  I  would  not  have 
offered  the  amendment  today  if  a  legis- 
lative proposal  had  been  brought  to  the 
Senate.  I  would  have  offered  the 
amendment  in  the  committee  if  I  had 
anticipated  that  the  delay  would  con- 
tinue so  long  that  acres  would  be  plowed 
under.  This  is  the  last  opportunity  the 
Senate  will  have,  in  time  to  be  fully  ef- 
fective, to  voice  its  will  on  the  question. 
If  the  Senator  from  Florida  really  be- 
lieves that  one  of  his  reasons  for  oppos- 
ing  the  amendment  involves  the  fact 
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that  approximately  2>^  million  acres  ex- 
piring a  year  from  now  will  be  included, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  acct.pt  an  amend- 
ment which  would  limit  my  amendment 
to  the  acres  expiring  in  I>ecember  of  this 
year,  and  we  could  march  hand  in  hand 
down  the  aisle  in  unanimous  effort. 
Does  the  Senator  really  feel  that  the 
amendment  should  not  be  adopted  be- 
cause Included  in  the  amendment  is  the 
second  year  allotment  at  2V2  million 
acres? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Senator  is  incorrect,  because  the  number 
of  acres  going  out  of  the  conservation 
reserve  on  December  31,  1964,  is 
3.348.160 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  those  acres  were 
eliminated  from  the  amendment,  would 
the  Senator  then  withdraw  his  opposi- 
tion so  that  the  Senate  could  agree  on 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     No. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Can  we  agree  with  re- 
lation to  the  problems  which  su^e  now 
before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HOLLAJID.  That  makes  the  ac- 
tion more  reasonable,  but  not  entirely 
reasonable,  because  the  hearings  on  S. 
1588  were  not  concluded  until  September 
6.  The  markup  on  the  bill  In  the  subcom- 
mittee was  September  11,  and  in  the  full 
committee  September  12. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  And  18  days  have 
elapsed  between  then  and  now. 

Nfr.  HOLLAND.    Yes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Nothing  has  been  done 
to  solve  the  soil  bank  problem. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senate  has  been 
engaged  in  constant  debate  since  that 
time,  as  the  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  seems 
to  think  that  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  has  been  negligent  in 
not  acting  earlier.  The  reason  why 
nothing  was  done  sooner  was  the  hope 
that  a  House  bill  would  be  enacted.  We 
have  been  waiting  for  the  House  to  pass 
a  bill  on  the  subject.  I  still  hope  that 
the  House  will  enact  such  a  bill.  To  be 
frank,  recently  when  we  saw  that  action 
was  being  delayed,  we  held  hearings  so 
that  when  the  Senate  heard  from  the 
House,  the  Senate  could  act  without 
delay.  But  up  until  now,  as  I  have  said, 
the  House  has  not  acted.  I  am  positive 
that  if  the  language  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  is  ad- 
vocating should  become  a  part  of  the  bill, 
the  House  would  not  accept  it.  It  would 
be  futile  to  take  the  action  requested. 
As  I  have  said.  Senators  can  act  as  soon 
as  the  subcommittee  makes  a  decision. 
Speaking  for  myself  only.  I  would  be  in- 
clined to  go  along  whether  the  House 
acts  or  not.  I  would  suggest  that  we! 
send  the  bill  back  to  the  House  and  letj 
lis  see  what  action  would  be  taken  by  thej 
House.  ' 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 


Mr.  MILLf3l.  I  should  like  to  say  two 
things  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
First.  I  would  not  wish  to  have  what  I 
have  said  interpreted  as  criticism  or  a 
suggestion  of  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  committee,  or  particularly  negli- 
gence of  the  chairman.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  what  the  chairman  has  done  has 
been  in  the  utmost  of  good  faith.  I  un- 
derstand that  there  has  been  hope  that 
the  Hoiise  woxild  act.  Nevertheless, 
there  comes  a  time  when  the  Senate 
should  assume  leadership  on  the  ques- 
tion and  get  something  done.  Whether 
or  not  the  House  would  take  action  on  a 
Senate-passed  bill  is  a  pertinent  ques- 
tion. We  have  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
great  effort  to  act.  The  House  will  cer- 
tainly act  on  the  agriculture  appropria- 
tions bill.  Whether  it  would  accept  an 
amendment  like  the  one  proposed  in 
conference,  no  one  knows.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  has  said  that  the 
House  would  not.  But  I  am  not  so  sure 
about  that,  particularly  if  a  number  of 
House  Members  are  equally  concerned 
about  the  soil  bank  problem,  which  has 
become  quite  acute.  So  this  is  the  time 
for  the  Senate  to  take  action,  in  the 
hope  that  the  House  will  act. 

If  the  House  would  not  go  along  with 
the  amendment,  action  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
on  a  separate  bill  would  become  an  ex- 
ercise in  futility. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
assure my  friend  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
that  the  suggestion  about  the  House  be- 
ing reluctant  to  pass  Senate  bills  does 
exist  in  certain  other  fields.  It  does  not 
exist  in  the  field  of  agricultiu-e  and 
forestry.  A  great  many  of  the  bills 
which  are  enacted  in  regard  to  agricul- 
ture originate  in  the  Senate.  That  ques- 
tion will  not  arise. 

Second.  I  heard  my  distinguished 
friend  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
always  resourceful,  comment  on  the  fact 
that  he  feared  that  the  full  Committee 
on  Appropriations  would  have  voted 
down  the  amendment  because  so  many 
of  the  members  of  that  committee  come 
from  urban  areas.  I  suggest  to  him  that 
he  would  jump  from  the  frying  pan  into 
the  fire  if  he  should  think  that  the 
House  would  be  more  likely  to  be  friend- 
ly to  the  measure  than  the  Senate  com- 
mittee or  the  full  Senate,  because  the 
representation  of  the  urban  communi- 
ties of  the  Nation  is  so  vastly  dispropor- 
tionate in  the  House  as  compared  with 
what  it  is  in  the  Senate  that  the  two 
cannot  be  compared. 

In  perfect  good  humor,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  did  not  favor  the  bill, 
S.  1588.  He  did  favor  the  approach  em- 
bodied in  the  amendment,  plus  some 
other  things.  The  bill  S.  1558  goes  fur- 
ther than  to  cover  the  present  subject. 
He  could  so  vote  in  the  subcommittee, 
in  the  full  committee,  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  He  does  not  believe  that 
the  amendment,  which  would  go  much 
further  than  is  necessary  In  the  first 
instance,  that  is  involving  the  contracts 
which  expire  next  year,  and  come  for 
the  first  time  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
as  a  legislative  amendment  to  a  privi- 


leged appropriation  bill — a  bill  which 
involves  every  agricultural  factor  in  the 
country  and  many  other  factors  not  ag- 
ricultural in  connection  with  our  foreign 
relations  and  in  connection  with  various 
welfare  programs — should  be  accepted. 
For  that  reason  I  object  to  it. 

Replying  to  the  question  addressed  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  if  the 
amendment  were  so  reduced  as  to  apply 
only  to  the  acreage  coming  out  this  year, 
and  if  it  provided  only  for  a  1-year 
extension,  it  would  then  be  an  obvious 
minimum  effort.  As  such,  it  would  be 
easier  to  stomach  than  the  amendment 
as  now  written.  As  it  is  now  worded,  it 
is  not  an  obvious  minimum  effort. 

I  do  not  find  it  easy  to  stomach  at  all, 
because  I  think  it  is  an  improper  prac- 
tice. So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am 
not  willing  to  accept  it.  I  will,  however, 
defer  to  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the  legisla- 
tive committee,  on  this  subject,  if  he  has 
any  strong  feelings  about  the  matter. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  to  the  fact  that  there 
Is  the  possibility  that  S.  1588  will  be  re- 
ported in  a  revised  form  and  be  ptissed. 
I  have  already  indicated  my  own  feelings 
with  reference  to  that  bill.  I  believe  the 
feelings  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  are  much  the  same  as 
mine.  I  know  other  members  of  the 
committee  feel  that  way,  including  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young],  both  of  whom  are 
in  the  Chamber. 

If  that  effort  should  fail,  there  would 
still  be  a  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  to  come  before  the  Senate,  and  there 
would  be  ample  time  for  Senators  to 
take  other  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  ii.to  into  their  con- 
fidence and  discuss  the  subject,  if  it  be- 
comes urgent  by  that  time.  That  course 
was  not  followed  In  this  Instance. 

I  cannot  yield  on  the  question  of  what 
Is  responsible  legislation.  It  is  not  re- 
sponsible legislation  to  come  before  the 
Senate  with  a  legislative  enactment 
which  would  go  much  further  than  nec- 
essary to  meet  an  emergency  situation, 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  legis- 
lative committees  have  been  diligent, 
have  completed  hearings,  and  are  ready 
for  action,  and  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  the  able  chairman  of  the  legislative 
committee  assures  early  action  In  the 
committee.  As  chairman  of  a  responsi- 
ble subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  think  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  follow  the  proposed  course. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Because  of  my  affection 
and  admiration  for  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  I  hope  he  will  not  rest  his  op- 
position to  the  amendment  on  the 
foundation  that  the  legislative  commit- 
tees are  about  to  act.  He  would  be  on 
much  firmer  ground  if  he  would  stick  to 
the  formalistic  argument  that,  after  all, 
it  is  legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill, 
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and     that    customarily    Senators     are 
against  that  procedure. 

The  reason  why  that  procedure  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  how- 
ever, is  to  meet  precisely  the  kind  of 
emergency  situation  we  now  confront. 
By  the  time  the  supplemental  appropri- 
ation bill  comes  before  the  Senate,  more 
days  and  weeks  will  be  gone,  and  more 
acres  will  be  plowed  under.  This  is  why 
the  rules  provide  for  this  type  of  emer- 
gency procedure. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  very 
properly  said  that  the  committees  have 
been  slow  in  reaching  this  legislation. 
The  House  has  failed  to  agree  on  a  pro- 
gram. So  has  the  Senate.  I  would  not 
wish  to  see  my  friend  in  the  position  of 
opposing  the  amendment  with  the  as- 
sumption going  out  to  the  country  that 
the  legislative  committees  are  going  to 
act  this  week,  or  next  week,  or  the  week 
after,  or  on  any  other  date  certain,  be- 
cause no  one  can  predict  such  action.  In 
the  meantime,  every  day  we  are  losing 
valuable  contracted  acres,  and  they  are 
going  into  production. 

This  is  an  emergency.  The  rules  of  the 
Senate  prop>erly  provide  for  this  kind  of 
a  procedure  on  an  appropriation  bill  to 
meet  this  kind  of  emergency.  I  hope  we 
measure  up  to  our  present  responsibili- 
ties and  approve  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  rules  and  traditions  in  the  Senate. 
I  shall  read  from  the  rules  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  This  is  a  rule 
adopted  for  the  guidance  of  all  members 
of  the  committee  in  the  handling  of  bills 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  submitted  by 
the  chairman  and  adopted  on  December 
18,  1931.  It  has  been  the  rule  ever  since 
that  time: 

Any  member  or  ex  ofBcio  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
who  Ib  In  charge  of  an  appropriation  bill, 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
polnta  of  order  against  any  amendment  of- 
fered In  violation  of  the  Senate  rules  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  such  appropriation  bill. 

I  am  only  sorry  that  the  unanimous - 
consent  agreement,  as  it  was  drafted — 
due  to  someone's  neglect;  and  I  do  not 
know  whose — did  not  include  the  cus- 
tomary words  that  "no  points  of  order 
shall  be  waived." 

Those  words  are  customarily  included 
in  such  unanimous-consent  agreements. 
At  any  rate,  they  were  omitted.  I  can- 
not raise  the  point  of  order.  In  oppos- 
ing this  amendment,  I  can  stand  upon 
the  substantial  matter  of  judgment  and 
conscience:  deliberation  in  the  passage 
of  legislation;  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion by  legislative  committees  first;  and 
action  by  the  Congress  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  legislative  committees.  I 
shall  do  so. 

I  am  particularly  sustained  in  my  feel- 
ing that  I  should  take  that  position  by 
the  position  of  the  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  and  by 
the  position  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Legislative  Committee  on 
Agriculture  [Mr.  Ellender],  who  has 
legislation  on  this  subject  under  his  re- 


sponsibility.   I  could  not  yield  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  just  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  have  all  the  facts  available,  but  it  is 
my  vmderstanding  that  the  Senate  finds 
itself  in  a  situation  in  which  a  vmani- 
mous-consent  agreement  was  entered 
into  and  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Senators  are  not  in  a  position  to  raise 
a  point  of  order  against  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  which, 
without  any  question,  involves  legisla- 
tion on  an  appropriation  bill. 

I  was  not  present  when  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  was  entered 
into,  but  if  those  of  us  who  had  nothing 
to  do  with  this  kind  of  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  are  caught  in  this  kind 
of  technicality,  whereby  there  can  be 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill  by 
majority  vote  without  the  requirement 
of  a  suspension  of  the  rule,  I  now  serve 
notice  on  the  Senate  that  this  is  the  last 
unanimous-consent  agreement  on  any 
matter  that  will  be  entered  into  so  long 
as  I  serve  in  the  Senate,  because  I  do 
not  intend  to  have  my  rights  as  a  Sena- 
tor in  regard  to  the  existing  rules  of 
the  Senate  taken  away  from  me  by  this 
kind  of  "gimmick."  The  protection  of 
the  Senate  from  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill  is  a  precious  and  important 
right  to  every  Member  of  the  Senate. 
If  we  are  in  a  position  this  afternoon 
that  this  kind  of  indirection  can  be  suc- 
cessful, I  serve  notice  on  the  leadership 
that  they  have  obtained  the  last  imani- 
mous-consent  agreement  on  any  matter 
so  long  as  I  serve  in  the  Senate,  because 
I  do  not  intend  to  have  my  rights  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  taken  away  by 
this  kind  of  procedure.  Either  Senators 
are  to  have  the  right  this  afternoon  to 
vote  on  this  question  by  way  of  a  mo- 
tion to  suspend  the  rule,  or  the  leader- 
ship have  obtained  the  last  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  they  will  ever  get  so 
long  as  I  serve  in  the  Senate.  I  mean  it. 
I  never  make  threats.  I  merely  state  the 
facts. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  stating  his  posi- 
tion. I  feel  very  much  put  out  about 
this  matter.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  came  to 
be  worded  in  the  way  that  it  was  worded, 
without  the  inclusion  of  the  customery 
words  in  such  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ments that  "no  point  of  order  shall  be 
waived."  I  am  quite  prepared  to  feel 
that  it  was  not  an  act  of  deliberation  on 
the  part  of  any  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  listened  to 
the  remarks  of  my  colleague,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse].  I  have 
heard  some  of  the  colloquy  engaged  in  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land]. I  have  just  conferred  with  the 
Senator     from     South     Dakota     [Mr. 


Mundt].    I  wish  to  make  the  Record 
clear. 

On  Thursday  last,  when  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  was  arrived  at, 
the  Senator  was  discussing  the  appropri- 
ation bill  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. It  was  well  understood  by  all  Sen- 
ators that  if  there  were  an  effort  to  have 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill, 
first,  if  such  an  amendment  were  offered, 
a  point  of  order  would  be  raised.  Sena- 
tors who  seek  to  have  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill  file  notices  of  inten- 
tion to  move  to  suspend  the  rule.  There 
is  at  the  desk  a  notice  of  intention  to 
move  to  suspend  the  rule. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota,  as  the 
acting  majority  leader  on  that  day, 
sought  to  obtain  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  and  did  so  on  the  basis  of 
the  time  related  to  the  debate  on  the 
matter  of  the  suspension  of  the  rule, 
which  would  permit  the  Mundt  amend- 
ment to  be  voted  upon.  If  one  wishes  a 
strict  legal  interpretation  of  the  imani- 
mous-consent  agreement,  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  if  one  holds  to  the  technical 
aspects  of  it,  it  provides  that  there  shall 
be  a  yea  and  nay  vote  after  IV2  hours 
of  debate  on  each  side  on  the  Mundt 
amendment.  But  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota,  who  is  an  hon- 
orable man,  recognizes  the  situation  that 
prevails  and  the  frame  of  reference  in 
which  this  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment was  arrived  at. 

It  is  understood  by  Senators  that  the 
rule  provides  that  on  appropriation  bills 
legislation  can  be  adopted  only  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  that  a  point  of  order  prevails 
against  legislation  on  appropriation  bills. 
and  that  if  it  is  wished  to  have  legisla-  ' 
tion  on  appropriation  bills  a  Senator 
must  file  a  notice  of  a  motion  to  suspend 
the  rule,  which  requires  a  two-thirds 
vote. 

In  light  of  that  fact,  I  am  sure  that 
when  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
discusses  the  matter  with  his  cosponsors, 
there  will  be  no  trouble,  because  Senators 
cannot  operate  without  honor  among 
men.  Although  we  must  recognize  the 
rights  of  each  Senator,  we  must  also 
recognize  that  good  faith  is  involved 
when  unanimous  consent  agreements  are 
arrived  at. 

If  Senators  will  be  patient  with  one 
another,  I  am  sure  the  problem  can  be 
met.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  it 
can.  I  do  not  believe  any  Senator  wishes 
to  win  a  point  by  technical  application  of 
a  rule  when  he  knows  what  the  situa- 
tion is. 

I  discussed  the  matter  of  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  several  times  on  last 
Thursday.  I  say  on  my  honor  as  a  U.S. 
Senator  that  it  was  clearly  understood 
what  the  situation  was  with  respect  to 
the?  appropriation  bill;  about  the  filing  of 
a  notice  for  the  suspension  of  the  rules ; 
and  that  it  had  been  indicated  that  a 
point  of  order  would  be  made  against  the 
proposal  in  the  nature  of  legislation  on 
the  appropriation  bill.  A  point  of  order 
had  been  made  on  another  matter.  A 
move  for  a  suspension  of  the  rule  was 
defeated.  So  it  was  not  as  if  Senators 
did  not  know  what  point  was  involved. 
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Mr.  President,  will  thei 


Mr.  MORSE. 
Senator  yield?  I 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield.  1 

Mr.  MORSE.  My  comments  do  not: 
relate  to  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota at  all.  j 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  understand. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Genator  from  South 
Dakota  had  filed  his  notice  of  a  motion 
to  suspend  the  rule.  My  point  was  that 
Senators  were  caught  in  a  technical  sit- 
uation the  like  of  which  had  not  arisen  in 
the  memory  of  any  Senator;  namely  thati 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  had| 
been  adopted  that  did  not  have  language] 
in  it  to  protect  all  the  rights  of  Sen- 
ators under  the  riUes.  I  want  the  rec-i 
ord  perfectly  clear  that  my  comments 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

My  only  comment  is  that  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  was  agreed  to 
by  action  of  the  Senate,  although  I  didi 
not  happen  to  be  present.  The  Senator 
from  Florida,  for  example,  than  whom^ 
there  is  no  more  cautious  and  clrcumH 
spect  Member  of  this  body,  was  not  ad-j 
vised  that  he  was  giving  up  any  rightj 
under  the  rule  with  respect  to  suspensioni 
of  the  rule. 

Unless  these  prospects  are  mutually 
a^eed  to,  so  that  the  rights  of  Senators 
under  the  rules  can  be  protected,  Sena-< 
tors  can  forget  about  any  more  unani-* 
mous-consent  agreements.  I  am  not  sa 
sure  that  it  would  not  be  well  to  recesg 
the  Senate,  because  this  matter  is  ven^ 
important  to  the  rights  of  all  of  us,  sd 
that  the  leadership  of  the  Senate,  and, 
If  necessary,  the  two  policy  committees 
of  each  of  the  parties,  can  get  together 
for  a  discussion  as  to  an  agreement 
which  can  he  reached  which  will  pro-« 
tect  Senators  with  regard  to  the  suspen-. 
sion  of  the  rule.  J 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary,  t 
have  the  feeling  that  Senators  will  alj 
be  fair  and  Just  and  that  this  unfortu-i 
nate  situation  can  be  readily  corrected, 
I  put  my  complete  confidence  in  the  goo4 
sense  and  the  sense  of  fairplay  of  every 
Member  of  this  body,  which  is  the  onl3f 
thing  which  enables  the  Senate  to  func-* 
tion. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  yield  in  i, 
moment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  to  the  Senato:' 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  still 
have  the  floor. 

The  acting  majority  leader  has  pleade4 
for  patience.  I  think  I  have  shown  a$ 
much  patience  as  any  Senator  can  havei. 
On  Thursday  I  agreed  to  have  the  bill  g0 
over  until  today,  because  Senators  of 
both  parties  were  traveling  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  I  agreed  to  th^ 
delay  with  the  understanding  that  th^ 
bill  would  be  disposed  of  today.  I  agreed 
to  the  unanimous-consent  agreement. 
The  only  mistake  I  made  was  that  I  did 
not  insist  upon  seeing  the  final  form  of 
"^the      unanimous -consent      agreement , 


which  normally  contains  certain  words 
which  were  not  contained  in  this  one. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  consent  agree- 
ment is  defective  also  because  it  barred 
all  amendments.  I  had  in  mind  an 
amendment.  I  looked  at  the  consent 
agreement,  and  I  found  I  was  barred 
from  offering  it  unless  I  offered  it  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Mundt  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  agree  that  the  situa- 
tion is  unusual,  but  that  situation  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday  afternoon. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Several  times. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  other  Senators 
were  not  present  after  Senators  were 
told  there  would  be  no  more  votes.  Next 
morning  Senators  found  themselves  in 
a  situation  in  which  they  were  barred 
from  offering  amendments.  There  are 
two  weaknesses  in  the  agreement. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  are  at  least 
two  irregularities  as  compared  with  the 
normal  consent  agreement. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  To  continue  with  my 
lament,  I  agreed  to  have  the  bill  go  over 
untU  Monday  notwithstanding  that  I  had 
scheduled  two  speeches  under  very  at- 
tractive auspices  in  my  State  today,  and 
I  so  notified  the  leadership.  I  had  to 
cancel  both. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  I 
had  no  difference  of  opinion,  because 
both  of  us,  in  discussing  this  matter  be- 
fore it  came  up,  agreed  that  a  point  of 
order  could  be  made,  until,  on  consulta- 
tion with  the  Parliamentarian,  we 
learned  that,  under  the  unfortunate 
wording  of  the  agreement,  that  did  not 
happen  to  be  the  situation  under  this 
agreement. 

Something  happened  that  made  per- 
sons who  generally  very  carefully  draft 
unanimous-consent  agreements  to  be  less 
careful  this  time,  because  of  the  omis- 
sion of  the  words  "saving  points  of 
order." 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  Is 
concerned,  he  is  familiar  with  the  Sena- 
tor's attitude.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
is  a  member  of  both  the  legislative  com- 
mittee and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. The  Senator  from  Florida  is  per- 
fectly willing  to  consider  this  question  in 
the  legislative  committee  if  it  has  not 
been  acted  on  before.  But  he  cannot  and 
will  not  3rield  in  allowing  this  important 
legislation  providing  for  perhaps  $219 
million  of  additional  expenditures,  to 
come  on  the  fioor  and  be  agreed  to  as  a 
legislative  proposal  to  this  bill.  He 
thinks  it  is  very  poor  policy  for  the  spon- 
sors of  this  amendment  in  the  face  of 
the  attitude  of  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  who,  because  of  this  situation, 
are  forced  to  take  positions  against  them, 
to  insist  upon  going  ahead  with  the  pro- 
grams under  the  prevailing  situation. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  such  time  as  he 
may  desire. 


Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  no  intention  of  taking  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  time  on  this  amend- 
ment. I  think  Senators  all  understand 
what  Is  provided.  We  are  all  aware  of 
the  agricultural  situation  which  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  attempts  to  meet.  We  also  know 
the  deep,  broad  Interest  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  in  farm  legislation.  There 
Is  no  more  devoted  advocate  of  sound, 
constructive  agricultural  legislation  than 
the  Senator  from  Florida.  No  one  is 
better  Informed  or  more  zealous  or  sin- 
cere In  his  attitude.  I  can  understand 
his  attitude  on  this  point.  If  I  were  In 
his  position  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, I  might  be  iippAed  to  take  the 
same  position.    I  do  not  know. 

I  come  from  an  rfrea  where  the  land 
retirement  program  is  very  Important. 
It  is  also  important  to  know,  even  before 
this  time,  whether  contracts  are  to  be 
renewed  or  permitted  to  lapse.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  IVz  million  acres 
are  going  back  into  production.  We  re- 
ceive letters  from  farmers  every  day  ask- 
ing, "What  am  I  going  to  do?  Shall  I 
plan  on  a  crop  for  next  year  or  plan  to 
keep  these  acres  retired?" 

Our  great  problem  In  agriculture  has 
been  overproduction.  We  have  been  try- 
ing to  meet  that  problem  by  taking  acres 
out  of  production,  by  reducing  agricul- 
tural production  under  certain  plans, 
and  this  is  one  means  by  which  we  have 
to  a  substantial  degree  met  the  surplus 
problem. 

No  one  devotes  more  time  to  the  prob- 
lems of  agriculture  than  does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland].  No  one 
votes  more  cosmopolitanly.  across  the 
board.  In  favor  of  agriculture,  and  no 
one  votes  less  restrictively  for  his  area's 
agricultural  needs  than  does  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida.  He  considers  the 
needs  of  all  sections  of  agriculture.  He 
is  a  sincere  supporter  of  agriculture. 
However,  I  cannot  agree  with  him  in  his 
line  of  opposition  to  the  renewal  of  these 
leases  which  would  expire,  according  to 
the  amendment,  on  either  December  31, 
1963,  or  December  31,  1964. 

Anyone  who  has  had  anything  to  do 
with  agriculture  knows  that  a  farmer 
does  not  make  a  plan  today  and  put  It 
into  effect  tomorrow,  the  next  calendar 
day.  The  farming  operation  is  an  op- 
eration of  programing.  Most  farmers  I 
know  program  at  least  3  to  5  years  ahead 
of  time.  They  lay  out  their  crops.  They 
lay  out  their  soil  renewal  programs. 
They  lay  out  all  these  programs  some 
years  in  advance.  They  do  that  if  they 
are  successful  farmers.  Of  course,  if 
they  are  fly-by-night  farmers,  they  do 
not  care.  Farmers  must  know  whether 
they  should  hold  back  acres  now  va- 
cated and  unproductive  under  the  re- 
tirement program,  or  let  them  go  back 
into  production  next  year.  Should 
farmers  plow  them  up  or  should  they 
recontract  for  an  extension?  That  is 
the  question  that  confronts  the  farmers. 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
I  am  a  member  of  that  committee.  I  am 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee  which  is 


concerned.  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  even  though  I  do  not 
always  agree  with  him  on  every  matter 
that  is  considered  by  the  committee. 

There  is  some  serious  disagreement 
on  the  method  of  approaching  these 
agricultural  problems.  That  does  not 
affect  the  chairman's  sincerity  or  his 
desire  to  have  an  effective  program. 
There  have  been  two  or  three  contro- 
versies. There  is  S.  1588,  for  example, 
which  is  in  abeyance  at  the  moment. 
It  is  in  committee,  and  has  been  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time.  Another 
proposal  has  come  before  the  committee, 
and  has  been  referred  to  the  subcommit- 
tee. It  is  a  proposal  which  is  totally 
unacceptable  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  retirement  pro- 
gram. It  would  retire  acres,  but  would 
allow  them  to  be  grazed.  That  would 
defeat  the  purpose  of  the  program.  It 
would  not  allow  them  to  be  cropped,  but 
it  would  permit  them  to  be  retired,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  could  be  grazed 
for  livestock  production.  In  a  way,  it  is 
a  selfdefeating  program  that  is  being 
proposed.  Two  or  three  proposals  are 
before  the  committee. 

Tomorrow  is  the  first  of  October  1963. 
It  is  not  the  spring  of  1963.  This  is  not 
a  year  before  these  contracts  expire. 
This  is  only  3  months  before  they  expire. 
The  farmers  today  are  planning  their 
programs  for  next  year.  The  farmers 
cannot  wait  for  the  House  to  originate 
some  measure  and  send  it  to  the  Senate. 
It  is  time  to  meet  the  emergency.  We 
can  add  the  amendment  to  the  pending 
bill  and  send  it  to  the  House.  If  the 
other  body  does  not  see  fit  to  take  it,  let 
the  responsibility  be  on  its  head.  Let 
the  farmers  know  where  the  failure  lies 
for  a  renewal  of  the  contracts  on  the 
already  retired  acres.  Let  us  find  out 
where  the  responsibility  is.  Let  the 
farmers  know  why  they  cannot  plan  for 
next  year  on  the  acres  that  are  now  re- 
tired. Let  them  know  why  they  do  not 
know  what  they  can  do  next  year.  This 
is  the  time  to  act. 

I  respect  the  zeal  with  which  commit- 
tee members  protect  their  committee. 
In  most  instances,  the  committee  pre- 
rogative should  be  respected  and  pre- 
served. 

However,  time  and  again — not  every 
day,  but  repeatedly — amendments  are 
added  to  bills,  even  though  the  amend- 
ments have  not  necessarily  been  given 
full  consideration  by  a  committee.  They 
are  amendments  that  are  considered  to 
be  necessary  corrective  amendments. 
This  Is  such  a  case.  We  are  confronted 
with  a  case  in  which  the  farmers  have 
1V2  million  acres  under  retirement, 
which  are  going  out  of  retirement  and 
back  into  production.  We  must  take 
action  to  authorize  an  extension  of  such 
contracts,  so  that  those  who  wish  to  ex- 
tend the  contracts,  under  the  proper 
terms  and  conditions  which  the  Govern- 
ment lays  down,  can  do  so.  This  is  the 
time  to  enact  the  proposed  legislation. 
If  we  wait  until  the  other  body  takes 
its  own  time  and  sends  legislation  to  the 
Senate,  and  it  then  goes  through  the 


committee  process,  we  shall  see  Christ- 
mas come  and  go;  we  shall  see  the  end 
of  the  contract  period  come  and  go.  We 
shall  see  acres  come  out  from  under  re- 
tirement before  any  action  can  be  taken 
to  correct  the  situation  and  continue  the 
contracts. 

We  are  faced  with  an  emergency. 
Seven  and  a  half  million  acres  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  a  question  whether  the 
acres  shall  continue  in  retirement  and 
thus  avoid  adding  the  production  of  such 
acres  to  the  surplus  problem.  This  is  an 
emergency  operation. 

We  have  heard  considerable  discus- 
sion about  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. I  do  not  know  whether  the  sug- 
gestion has  been  made  that  there  was 
some  kind  of  hanky-panky  in  connection 
with  the  entering  of  the  agreement.  I 
do  not  believe  there  was.  I  was  not 
present  when  it  was  entered  into.  I  was 
not  familiar  with  the  terms.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  what  it  provides.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  to  me  one  way  or  the  other. 
If  some  Senators  feel  they  have  been  put 
upon,  I  am  sure  some  kind  of  under- 
standing can  be  reached.  We  must  be 
fair  about  these  things.  I  do  not  believe 
any  Senator  wishes  to  take  advantage  of 
any  other  Senator.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, that  is  in  the  hands  of  someone 
else.  I  will  abide  by  whatever  is  agreed 
upon  by  the  Senators  concerned. 

The  7'/2  million  acres  are  bound  to  go 
out  of  the  program  on  the  last  of  Decen\- 
ber,  and  that  means  a  great  deal  to  the 
agricultural  plant.  It  is  a  question 
whether  we  should  allow  7' 2  million 
acres  more  of  production,  a  great  prob- 
lem that  we  shall  have  to  wrestle  with, 
involving  more  storage  and  more  sur- 
pluses.   Action  should  be  taken  now. 

I  am  sure  the  committees  of  the  two 
Houses  are  desirous  of  doing  something 
about  the  problem.  I  know  that  their 
desire  is  that  something  be  done  about  it 
eventually.  However,  as  everyone  knows, 
the  machinery  of  Congress  does  not  al- 
ways move  with  lightning  speed.  We  all 
know  that  the  machinery  in  committees 
sometimes  grinds  more  slowly  than  the 
mills  of  the  gods. 

When  an  agricultural  bill  is  introduced 
in  the  other  House  and  it  goes  through 
the  machinery  that  an  agricultural  bill 
must  go  through,  and  then  comes  to  the 
Senate  and  goes  through  the  committee 
machinery  here,  and  finally  is  submitted 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  conference 
committee,  we  can  well  imagine  that  the 
Christmas  goose  will  hang  high,  and  we 
shall  be  greeting  the  new  year,  perhaps, 
without  any  legislation  on  this  subject 
being  enacted.  In  the  meantime  these 
acres  will  go  into  production  and  the 
surplus  problem  will  mount.  That  Is 
what  will  happen  if  we  do  not  act  now. 
This  is  the  time  to  do  it.  The  proposal 
before  the  Senate  is  really  nothing  but 
a  simple  extension.  I  think  it  should  be 
granted,  with  all  due  respect  for  the  co- 
operative attitude  of  the  committee  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  and  for  the  zeal- 
ous, sincere  members  of  that  committee, 
in  spite  of  our  disagreement  on  this 
particular  subject. 


I  thank  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota for  his  indulgence. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  for  his  valuable  contribution, 
coming  as  it  does  from  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  having  vast 
experience  and  representing,  in  part,  the 
great  fann  State  of  Iowa.  He  has  em- 
phasized the  urgency  of  our  action  today. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  for  his  kind 
words  about  me. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  junior  Senator  from  Iowa  such 
time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  pending  amendment,  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  is  to  continue 
for  another  year  the  conservation  reserve 
contracts  for  the  soil  bank  which  would 
expire  this  year  and  next  year. 

The  attitude  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture seems  to  be  that  land  covered 
by  contracts  which  expire  this  year 
should  be  shifted  into  the  land-use  ad- 
justment program  authorized  by  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962.  This 
is  a  highly  controversial  proposal.  Con- 
gress saw  fit  last  year  to  provide  for  a 
pilot  program  limiting  to  $10  million  the 
annual  amounts  which  could  be  extended 
for  this  purpose.  There  has  not  been 
much  time  for  the  pilot  program  to  be 
tested.  P^u-thermore.  deep  concern  has 
been  expressed  over  moving  soil  bank 
land  into  a  program  which  permits  graz- 
ing of  the  land,  and  this  has  contributed 
to  the  failure  of  the  House  to  take  action 
this  year. 

The  sponsoi-s  of  the  amendment  say. 
in  effect,  that  i>ending  the  resolution  of 
the  controversy,  we  should  permit 
farmers  whose  soil  bank  contracts  expire 
this  year  and  next  to  continue  in  the  soil 
bank  program.  With  more  time,  a  more 
permanent  solution  probably  could  be 
satisfactorily  arrived  at.  We  think  this 
Is  good  business  for  the  Government,  be- 
cause the  land  in  the  soil  bank  has  been 
retired  at  an  average  cost  of  $11.85  an 
acre;  whereas  the  cost  per  acre  of  land 
being  taken  out  under  the  feed  grains 
program  has  been  in  excess  of  $27  an 
acre.  It  is  expected  that  msmy  of  the 
farmers  and  ranchers  whose  contracts 
expire  this  year  will  see  fit  to  remain  in 
the  program  for  another  year.  They  are 
geared  into  the  soil  bank  program,  and 
a  considerable  amount  of  their  land 
would  not  bring  the  average  income  un- 
der the  present  feed  grains  land  retire- 
ment program  anyhow.  The  lower  cost 
to  the  Government,  of  some  $6  to  $7  per 
acre,  for  retirement  of  the  land  for  rec- 
reation and  other  uses,  is  offset  by  the 
aggravation  of  our  feed  grains  surplus 
situation  through  grazing  opportunities 
on  such  land.  There  are  7.5  million 
acres  of  farm  land  scheduled  to  come  out 
of  the  soil  bank  program  this  year,  of 
which  more  than  2.2  million  acres  are 
in  the  Midwest  and  372,000  acres  are  in 
my  own  State  of  Iowa.    The  immensity 
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308,208 

129. 087 

495.680 

45,293 


113,288 
81,612 

220,696 
10.077 


513 

5.053 

31.740 

10. 674 

465 

5.11c 

2. 134 

107,37. 

50.-236 

13,398 
'22.921 
13,438 

133.577 

169.  785 

68,439 

372.116 

69.013 

65.489 

73.3.M 

201.100 

134.003 

43,734 

54, 322 
34.998 
99.962 
95.804 

221.317 
50.562 

106,678 

83,748 
3(M,267 
224.883 
218,394 
671.752 

40.714 
425.  490 

95. 616 

44.342 


32.937 
604.114 
412,997 


4<^1 

624 

27.867 

4.  724 

442 

4,561 

2,086 

106,467 

53,602 


1970 


756 


6,064 
54 


77.659 
341.844 
697.  746 

66.858 


1, 973, 950 


1,360.675 


6,489,562 


10,946 

13,600 

7.240 

92.196 

77,700 
58.  554 

255,410 
24,825 
25,297 
30.337 

227,950 
80,738 

11,445 
24, 520 
17, 019 
32.911 
93, 726 
87.323 
48.411 
88,987 

39,347 
105,984 
124.980 

83,839 
548.512 

24,735 
315. 245 

39.299 

14, 32S 


11,740 
122.212 
247,283 


360 

225,842 

276, 691 

24,089 


191 


345 


.VI 
105 

2.049 


Total  Rfres 
in  reserve 


4.  Ml 

18,323 

122,  5.S4 

84.. '592 

2,694 

11,763 

49,183 

502,337 

306,162 

62 

3-..  661 

11.V315 

5J>..'75 

407.935 
598.390 
229.208 
1.069.063 
219.063 
324.  -236 
209,635 
63.\861 
495. 877 

436.711 
493.  '285 
6.iS.  231 
387,806 
708.070 
828.862 
516.  619 
748.920 

291.. MO 

1. 903. 176 

627.403 

876. 125 

a.  704.  719 

-233.060 

1. 822, 073 

336.034 

124,406 

7,761 

200.833 

1, 299, 881 

1, 449. 974 


865.319 
1.493,675 
3,«.V1. 117 

234.066 


3,714,363 


9.859 


28.511.544 
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( ontracts  on  record  Jan.  1,  1961,  derived  by  dividing  annual  payment  for  each  year  of  expiration  for  each  State  by  the 
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Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  In  thii 
opinion  of  many  cattle  raisers,  it  would 
be  imwlse  to  shift  all  of  the  soil  bant 
land  into  the  production  of  feed  grain* 
or  Into  Improved  pasture  to  be  grazed 
because  this  would  tend  to  aggravate  tht 
feed  grains  surplus  situation.  Current 
proposals  to  develop  trade  relations  wltln 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Iron  CurtaiHi 
countries  relate  to  wheat,  not  to  fee4 
grains,  which  are  our  worst  surplus-comj- 
modity  problem.  Also  not  to  be  overf 
looked  Is  the  fact  that  cattle  prices  hav0 
been  depressed  during  most  of  this  yeaU, 
and  Imports  of  beef  and  veal  have  more 
then  doubled  since  1960,  the  result  belnf 
that  today  they  are  equal  to  almost  10 
percent  of  domestic  production.  Under 
such  circximstances.  to  have  the  Govern  - 
ment  subsidize  the  retirement  of  Ian* 
and  then  permit  it  to  be  grazed  in  comf 
petition  with  cattle  raisers  who  are  nojt 
receiving  subsidies,  would  be  unrealistlt 
and  unfair. 

Action  on  this  problem  is  overdue.  Fa|l 
plowing  is  imder  way  now.  Thousand^ 
of  farmers  whose  soil  bank  contracts  ex 


pire  this  year  want  to  know  what  to  do. 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  incorpKj- 
rated  into  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 

Typical  of  the  letters  I  have  received 
from  Iowa  farmers  are  two  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

OAKI.AND,  Iowa, 

July  23,  1963. 
Dear  Senator  Miller:  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  itema  up  In  Congress  which  bother 
me.  I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
possibility  ol  land  being  taken  out  of  the 
conservation  reserve  and  turned  back  to 
grazing  land. 

We  are  not  what  is  considered  large  cat- 
tle feeders,  but  it  is  still  our  means  of  mak- 
ing a  living.  With  fat  cattle  prices  being 
what  they  are  this  year,  I  feel  that  more 
grazing  land  would  only  tend  to  aggravate 
an  overabtmdance  of  cattle  more. 

We  would  appreciate  your  support  on  get- 
ting this  land  back  In  the  conservation 
reserve. 

Sincerely. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kennsth  Parkhh^.. 


80MERS.  Iowa. 

July  29. 1963. 
Senator  Miller. 

Dear  Sir:  I  think  that  It  would  be  good 
to  continue  the  Benson  soil  bank  contracts. 
If  the  law  Is  not  passed  soon,  there  will  be  a 
lot  of  It  plowed  up  and  prodvice  good  crops 
that  will  add  to  the  surplus. 
As  ever, 

A.   W.    MOELLER. 

Mr.  MILLER  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks  preceding  the  vote  on  the 
Mundt  amendment  an  article  from  to- 
day's Wall  Street  Journal  entitled  "U.S. 
Crop  Shipments  Abroad  Rise  Sharply, 
Ease  Payments  Deficit." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Farm  e:xport  Surge:  UJS.  Chop  Shipments 
Abroad  Rise  Sharply,  Ease  Payments  Def- 
icit— Traders  Move  Into  Markets  Soviet 
Can't  Handle — Gains  Mat  Help  Trim  Sur- 
pluses— Aid  Prom  Foreign  ArrLUENCE 

(By  Joe  Western) 
Washington. — Even    as    a    possible    UjS. 
wheat  sale  to  Russia  takes  embryonic  form. 
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American  farm  goods  are  swarming  to  for- 
eign markets  at  rates  surpassing  expectations 
and  toppling  records. 

Wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  soybeans,  and 
other  products  are  heading  abroad  in  grow- 
ing volume,  thanks  mainly  to  general  pros- 
perity and  disappointing  crops  In  key  foreign 
lands.  Agriculture  Department  trade  ana- 
Ijrsts  are  privately  predicting  that  total  farm 
exports  In  the  marketing  year  begim  July  1 
could  mount  to  as  much  as  $5.7  billion,  the 
highest  ever  and  well  above  the  past  year's 
near-record  $5.1  billion.  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago,  they  looked  for  Just  a  tiny  gain  over  last 
year. 

One  happy  result  Is  to  boost  this  country's 
oversea  earnings  of  dollars;  a  growing  share 
of  the  shipments  Is  going  to  customers  who 
pay  In  hard  U.S.  currency.  "The  effect  on  our 
stubborn  balance-of-payments  deficit  should 
Indeed  be  salubrious,"  smiles  a  key  policy- 
maker. 

Too,  there's  a  healthier  chance  now  for 
cutting  some  U.S.  farm  gluts.  Particularly 
steep  gains  are  expected  In  exports  of  wheat 
and  cotton,  two  of  the  most  burdensome  sur- 
plus Items.  Latest  forecasts  envision  a  leap 
of  more  than  40  percent  In  cotton  shipments 
from  the  previous  marketing  year  and  a  rise 
of  roughly  15  percent  In  wheat.  In  the  case 
of  wheat,  officials  now  look  for  the  sharpest 
year-to-year  shrinkage  in  stocks  since  the 
Korean  war. 

REPLACING   RUSSIAN   GRAIN 

Russia's  crop  failures  already  figure  sig- 
nificantly in  the  U.S.  export  outlook.  The 
U.S.S.R.  has  been  forced  both  to  buy  wheat 
from  Canada  and  Australia  and  to  withdraw 
as  an  important  wheat  exporter  outside  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Hard-selling  U.S.  traders  are 
moving  Into  the  gap.  As  one  direct  result. 
Britain.  Holland,  Belgium,  and  West  Ger- 
many lately  have  bought  more  than  4  mil- 
lion bushels  of  American  bread  grain  for 
October  and  November  shipment. 

Less  publicized  phenomena  are  helping 
out.  Bad  weather  has  trimmed  harvests  not 
only  in  Russia  but  almost  all  across  Europ)e 
this  year.  Damaging  rains  may  cut  Western 
Europe's  1963  wheat  harvest  to  a  post-World 
War  II  low  of  only  1.3  billion  bushels,  down 
from  last  year's  record  1.6  billion.  Free 
world  stocks  of  some  commodities,  notably 
cotton,  have  been  held  low,  now  some  re- 
building of  cotton  inventories  is  beginning 
in  anticipation  of  tighter  fiber  supplies  and 
bigger  textile  demand. 

Growing  populations  in  highly  industrial- 
ized Japan  and  Western  Europe  now  have 
Increased  cash  to  spend  for  more  and  better 
food  and  fiber.  Free  world  treasuries  are 
bulging  with  more  gold,  dollars  and  other 
foreign  currency  reserves  than  ever  before. 
The  latest  tally,  for  the  end  of  March,  shows 
the  total,  not  counting  n.S.  holdings,  at 
$49.1  billion,  up  from  $45.9  billion  a  year 
earlier. 

ERASING   A  RECORD 

The  wealthy  European  nations,  It's  fig- 
ured, will  Increase  their  dollar  purchases  of 
U.S.  farm  goods  far  more  sharply  than  less 
rewarding  exports  elsewhere  will  rise;  these 
Include  sales  for  soft  currencies,  barter  deals 
&nd  outright  giveaways.  Thus  farm  exports 
for  dollars — excluding  these  other  trans- 
actions— are  expected  to  bound  upward  to 
around  $4  billion  this  marketing  year,  eras- 
ing the  record  of  more  than  $3.5  billion  set 
last  year. 

Even  before  the  new  marketing  year  be- 
gan, the  export  rise  was  on.  Despite  last 
January's  paralyzing  dock  strike  on  the  east 
and  gulf  coasts,  total  farm  shipments  from 
January  through  July  totaled  more  than  $3 
billion,  a  modest  $60  million  gain  from  the 
1962  pace.  There's  more  of  a  surge  when 
January  is  excluded;  for  the  6  months  ended 
in  July,  the  outgo  came  to  more  than  $2.8 
billion,  topping  the  year-earlier  performance 
by  $200  million. 


Nevertheless,  even  the  most  optimistic 
analysts  caution  that  their  predictions  could 
go  awry.  For  one  thing,  a  coming  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment report  on  the  elTects  of  smoking  on 
health.  If  as  unfavorable  as  some  reports  in- 
dicate, might  hurt  tobacco  sales  abroad. 
Shipping  space  could  turn  out  to  be  a  prob- 
lem too.  "With  the  Russians  and  Chinese 
moving  so  much  grain  from  Canada  and 
Australia,"  suggests  an  official,  "any  voltime 
of  ours  moving  above  $5.6  billion  probably 
win  have  real  trouble  finding  space  in  ship 
bottoms." 

Furthermore,  much  of  the  coming  export 
bulge  probably  will  be  temporary.  "You 
Just  cant  expect  crop  disasters  every  year," 
says  a  U.S.  policymaker.  Too,  European 
protectionism  could  fence  out  more  Ameri- 
can goods,  as  in  the  famous  chicken  war 
raging  lately. 

WIDE   fluctuations 

U.S.  farm  exports  often  have  fluctuated 
widely.  From  $4.7  billion  In  the  1956-57 
marketing  year,  the  total  fell  to  $3.7  billion 
2  years  later.  Sales  built  up  again  to  a 
record  of  more  than  $5.1  billion  In  the  year 
ended  in  mld-1962,  and  then  eased  olT  to 
around  that  figure  last  marketing  year. 

For  the  current  year.  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment specialists  size  up  product-by-product 
Increases  this  way: 

Wheat  exports,  which  totaled  639  million 
bushels  valued  at  nearly  $1.2  billion  in  1962- 
63,  are  expected  to  mount  to  a  record  of  at 
least  740  million  bushels  valued  at  more 
than  $13  billion.  As  recently  as  Labor  Day, 
the  official  forecast  was  only  675  million 
bushels.  With  this  aid,  the  Nation's  wheat 
surplus  Is  expected  to  shrink  to  Just  below  1 
billion  bushels  by  mld-1964:  that  would  be  a 
cut  of  200  million  from  the  heap  on  hand  on 
June  30  this  year,  and  the  sharpest  decline 
In  more  than  a  decade. 

Other  glut-cutting  seems  less  certain. 
But  cotton  shipments,. which  last  marketing 
year  slumped  to  around  3.5  million  bales 
worth  $492  million,  are  expected  to  Jump 
this  year  to  around  5  million  bales  valued 
at  more  than  $700  million.  Feed  grain  sales, 
which  last  marketing  year  reached  a  record 
15.3  million  tons  worth  $737  million  may 
amount  to  a  new  high  of  17  million  tons 
valued  at  nearly  $820  million.  Exports  of 
soybeans,  plus  oil  crushed  from  soybeans  and 
cottonseed  for  cooking  and  other  uses,  could 
climb  from  last  year's  $778  million  to  as 
much  as  $900  million. 

Despite  ctirrent  clouds  over  tobacco,  sales 
of  U.S.  leaf  promise  to  show  gains  from  the 
poor  1962-63  showing  of  474  million  pounds 
valued  at  $378  million,  down  7  i>ercent  from 
the  previous  marketing  year.  Shipments  of 
rice,  vegetables,  and  cattle  for  breeding  may 
gain  modestly. 

While  a  slump  in  p>oultry  still  seems  Ines- 
capable, some  Agriculture  Department  spe- 
cialists expect  new  markets,  such  as  Japan, 
to  help  offset  the  loss  caused  by  European 
tariff  barriers.  Shipments  of  broiler  chick- 
ens and  ttirkey  meat,  the  major  U£.  poultry 
products  exported,  slumped  from  January 
through  July  to  less  than  half  the  138  million 
pounds  shipped  a  year  earlier.  But  the  gap 
has  narrowed  somewhat.  The  10.2  million 
pounds  recorded  for  July  alone  were  more 
than  half  the  16.6  million  of  the  like  1962 
month. 

To  cash  In  on  the  generally  brightening 
prospects,  American  salesmen  are  globetrot- 
ting as  never  before.  No  less  than  62  XJ3. 
food  and  agricultural  firms.  Including  Chi- 
cago's Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Armour  &  Co.,  and 
Libby,  McNeill  &  Llbby,  have  agreed  to  ex- 
hibit and  sell  their  products  at  the  largest 
International  trade  fair  ever  sponsored  by 
the  Agriculture  Department.  It  Is  scheduled 
to  open  November  7  In  Amsterdam  and  will 
last  18  days.  "We're  nearly  sold  out  of 
exhibit  space,"   says   a  Department   official. 

Already,  emissaries  of  more  than  40 
American  producer  and  trade  groups,  work- 


ing with  Federal  officials  in  Jointly  financed 
market  research  and  promotion  projects,  are 
crisscrossing  50  countries  pushing  U.S.  farm 
products,  notably  wheat,  soybeans,  and  poul- 
try meat. 

Permanent  U.S.  trade  centers  established 
by  the  Commerce  and  Agriculture  Depart- 
ments In  London  and  Tokyo  are  serving  as 
listening  posts  and  Information  booths  on 
farm  marketing  possibilities  In  Europe  and 
Asia.  At  the  Tokyo  center,  a  score  or  more 
of  U.S.  poultry  packers  are  wooing  Japanese 
businessmen  and  consumers  with  exhibits 
and  free  samples  in  a  show  aimed  at  pro- 
moting chicken  and  turkey  eating  in  Nippon. 
A  U.S.  official  halls  the  show  as  a  "tremen- 
dous success,"  though  the  cash  payoff  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  5  minutes 
to  me? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  of  the  disposition  of  the  acres 
coming  out  of  the  soil  bank  is  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  Minnesota.  The  cumula- 
tive participation  as  to  the  number  of 
farms  shows  that  in  1961  Minnesota  was 
second  only  to  Texas  in  the  number  of 
farms  with  conservation  reserve  acres, 
19,991  Minnesota  farms  having  contracts. 
The  cumulative  number  of  acres  in 
conservation  reserve  at  that  time  in  Min- 
nesota was  1,896,228 — a  number  exceeded 
only  by  North  Dakota  and  Texas.  Con- 
tracts on  some  of  these  acres  have  ex- 
pired, but  Minnesota  still  had  1,538,000 
acres  in  the  conservation  reserve  pro- 
gram at  the  beginning  of  this  year. 

Nearly  24.3  million  acres  still  remain 
in  the  soil  bank,  and  about  7.4  acres  are 
scheduled  to  be  released  this  year.  In 
1964  another  3.3  million  acres  will  come 
out. 

Action  will  be  necessary  to  keep  these 
acres — or  an  equivalent  number  of 
acres — from  being  returned  to  cropland 
production.  The  question  is.  What  is  the 
best  means  by  which  to  accomplish  this? 

The  subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Pro- 
duction, Marketing,  and  Stabilization  of 
Prices  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
has  held  hearings  on  this  problem,  and 
has  also  held  an  executive  session  on  it. 
The  administration  had  proposed  to 
change  the  program  from  cropland  re- 
tirement to  cropland  diversion,  but  a 
number  of  questions  have  been  raised 
which  require  additional  time  for  con- 
sideration by  the  committee. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  sut>committee 
and  I  wish  to  assure  Senators  who  are 
supporting  the  pending  amendment  that 
I,  too,  am  interested  in  getting  action 
on  a  bill  to  meet  this  problem.  But  I 
do  not  believe  we  should  take  the  un- 
usual route  of  attaching  to  an  appro- 
priation bill  an  amendment  which  pro- 
vides for  an  extension  of  this  program- 
Some  of  the  land  for  which  conserva- 
tion reserve  contracts  will  expire  is  al- 
ready committed  by  the  landholder  to 
be  returned  to  crop  production  next 
year.  A  mere  extension  will  not  keep 
this  land  out  of  crop  production  in  1964. 
Even  if  all  the  land  were  retained,  we 
would  still  only  be  putting  oflf  the  solu- 
tion for  another  2  years,  at  which  time 
we  would  find  over  10  million  acres  com- 
ing out  of  contract  at  one  time. 
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The  method  proposed  In  the  Mundtl 
amendment  would  also  be  more  expen- 
sive  than   some  of  the  proposals   now 
under  study  by  the  subcommittee.    Con-  j 
sideration  is  being  given  to  some  formi 
of   limited  land  use  for  reserve  acres,  j 
This  would  permit  lower  payments  than 
at  present.     If  acres  taken  from  crop- 
land use  were  diverted  to  pasture,  wild- 
life, recreational  use.  woodlots.  or  other' 
uses,  the  Secretary  could  reduce  the  cost! 
per  acre  of  the  program. 

In  my  judgment,  one  of  the  principal! 
reasons  for  dealing  with  this  problem  inj 
a  separate  measure  is  to  try  to  meet  the 
serious  objection  to  the  original  soil: 
bank  measure — that  is.  as  to  the  effect! 
of  this  type  of  total  withdrawal  of  farms 
on  the  rural  community.  If  we  can  make 
some  provision  for  keeping  farms  in  op- 
eration— rather  than  have  them  totally 
withdrawn  from  production — we  can 
strengthen  the  rural  community,  and 
certainly  can  strengthen  the  justification) 
for  this  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank   the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  yielding  me  this  time. 
Mr.  MUNDT.    Will  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  yield,  to  permit  me  to  pro- 
pose a  further  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment? 
Mr.  McCarthy.    I  am  glad  to  yield 
Mr.  MUNDT.    I  heard  the  colloquy  i 
which  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  an 
the  Senator  from  Florida  said  that  whe 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  w 
entered   into   last    Thursday,    certainl 
there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  an 
of  us  to  have  the  Senate  rule  chang 
by    means    of    the    unanimous-consen 
agreement.    I  believe  It  was  then  the  in 
tention — certainly  it  was  mine — to  havft 
the  Senate  proceed  by  a  single  vote  t4 
overrule  the  point  of  order,  then  suspend 
the  rule,  and  then  agree  to  the  amend! 
ment. 

But  although  that  was  the  understand- 
ing, it  is  obvious  that  the  language  used 
in  the  order  did  not  make  that  clear. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Minnesot* 
believes  that  the  unanimous-consent  orf 
der  will  terminate  all  debate  at  the  end 
of  3  hoiu-s;  that  then  there  will  be  tht 
single  vote;  that  it  was  never  intended 
to  deprive  the  Senator  from  Florida  ojT 
the  right  to  make  his  point  of  ordert 
and  that,  until  today,  all  of  us  antici^ 
pated  that  all  that  was  included  in  th; 
unanimo\is-consent  agreement. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  order  to  brink 
this  matter  to  what  I  believe  will  be  ah 
amicable  conclusion — because  in  25  yearls 
In  Congress  I  have  never  resorted  tp 
sharp  legislative  practice;  and  I  do  noft 
propose  to  do  so  today,  simply  becau^ 
I  temporarily  have  a  weapon  in  my 
hand — I  ask  unanimous-consent  agree(- 
ment  that  the  unanimous-consent  agree^- 
ment  of  last  Thursday  be  modified  so  a|s 
to  provide  that  by  one  two-thirds  majoil- 
Ity  vote  the  Senate  may  suspend  para- 
graph 4  of  rule  XVI,  so  that  my  amend- 
ment will  then  be  in  order,  and  may  then 
agree  to  my  amendment — all  in  a  single 
vote — and  thus  be  able  to  accomplish 
both  objectives  by  a  single  vote,  whenever 
the  time  under  the  agreement  has  ex- 
pired. I 

Mr.   HOLLAND.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.   I  yield. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  assumes 
that  I,  In  pursuance  of  my  obligation, 
will  make  the  point  of  order;  and  that 
then  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
will  make  his  motion  that  the  Senate 
overrule  the  point  of  order,  and  agree 
to  the  amendment — all  In  one  vote — 
which  would  require  a  two-thirds  af- 
firmative majority. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes.  My  amendment 
has  already  been  submitted;  so  I  assume 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  will  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  amendment 
proposes  the  inclusion  of  legislation  in 
an  appropriation  bill,  and  that  then — 
by  a  single  vote — the  Senate  will  pass 

upon  the  amendment.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian 
that,  under  the  existing  agreement,  a 
two-thiids  afiBrmative  vote  by  the  Sen- 
ate would  both  suspend  paragraph  4  of 
rule  XVI  and  agree  to  the  amendment; 
in  other  words,  both  actions  would  be 
taken  by  means  of  the  one  vote. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  understand  the  Chair's  ruling.  I 
certainly  Intend  to  make  the  point  of 
order.  If  the  proposed  modification  of 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  would 
not  permit  the  point  of  order  to  be  made, 
I  wish  that  fact  to  be  ascertained  at  this 

time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that  it  Is  assumed, 
under  the  modified  agreement,  that  a 
point  of  order  will  be  made,  on  the 
ground  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  proposes  the 
addition  of  legislation  to  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  Such  an  amendment  cannot 
be  offered  until  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI 
is  suspended;  and  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority Is  required  in  order  to  take  such 
action. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  simplify  our  arriving  at  the  objective 
which  all  of  us  have  in  mind,  I  include 
in  my  request  a  provision  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  agreed  that  the  point  of  order 
which  it  was  understood  would  be  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  now, 

in  fact,  been  made.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  request  will  be  modified  ac- 
cordingly. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  modified 
request  for  unanimous  consent  to  modify 
the  existing  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment? Without  objection,  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  understand  that  it  Is  now  under- 
stood that,  by  means  6f  only  one  vote, 
the  Senate  will  deal  with  the  question 
of  suspending  the  rule  and  also  with  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  the  substance 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  fropi 
South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  a  two-thirds 
vote  win  be  required,  as  I  understand. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Furthermore.  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  it  is  now  understood 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida,  the  chair- 


man of  the  subcommittee  handling  the 
bill,  has  raised  the  point  of  order  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  proposes  the  addition  of 
legislation  to  an  appropriation  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes; 
that  assumption  is  now  understood. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  it  is  also 
understood  that  a  two-thirds  vote  will 
be  required  in  order  to  suspend  the  rule 
and  also  in  order  to  agree  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  amendment;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota.  He  has  been 
most  considerate,  and  I  wish  the  record 
to  note  that  in  our  discussions  he  has 
been  most  cooperative.  He  could  have 
insisted  upon  a  technical  interpretation 
of  the  unanimous-consent  agreement; 
but.  In  the  typical  fashion  of  a  gentle- 
man and  an  honorable  man,  he  did  not 
do  so.  So  I  express  to  him  my  gratitude 
and  my  appreciation. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's statement. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota — although 
I  know  that  he  already  knows  this — that 
I  never  expect  anything  from  him  but 
the  kind  of  magnanimous  consideration 
he  has  accorded  in  this  Instance — which 
I  i-ecognize,  and  for  which  I  express  my 
gratitude. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Let  me  add  that  I  have 
so  much  confidence  in  my  amendment 
that  I  hope  that  in  any  event  It  will  be 
agreed  to  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator be  willing  to  accept  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment?     [Laughter.! 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  yield  briefly  to  me? 
Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

CONSEKVATION  AND  LAND  USE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  in  programs  that  put  farmland 
into  conservation  uses.  Through  the 
years  I  have  firmly  supported  proposals 
that  provided  for  cost-sharing  conserva- 
tion practices  under  the  ACP  program. 
I  have  supported  the  programs  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  I  proposed 
a  conservation  acreage  reserve  program 
that  was  designed  to  conserve  our  invalu- 
able agricultural  productivity,  our  na- 
tural resources,  and  at  the  same  time,  to 
protect  and  Improve  farm  Income.  I 
voted  for  the  Soli  Bank  Act  of  1956,  not 
because  this  was  the  best  program  pos- 
sible, but  because  It  was  the  best  program 
available.  My  colleagues  will  recall  that 
this  act  was  passed  only  after  the  presi- 
dential veto  of  a  farm  bill  that  was  de- 
signed to  make  positive  Improvements  In 
farm  prices  and  farm  Income — the  soil 
bank  program  was  only  a  minor  part  of 
that  larger  proposal  and  was  passed  as 
a  separate  act  after  the  veto  in  the 
fervent  hope  that  farmers  would  be  pro- 
vided some  positive  income  improvement 
by  Congress  in  that  dark  year  of  1956. 

That  fervent  hope  was  dissipated  in 
the  following  years  as  crop  production 
increased  and  surpluses  piled  high.    The 
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hope  for  improved  net  farm  Income  was 
dashed  as  year  after  year,  between  1956 
and  1960,  net  farm  Income  decreased 
annually  around  $1  billion.  Rural  com- 
munities suffered  as  whole  farms  were 
placed  In  the  reserve  and  the  owners 
moved  away.  Widespread  objections  to 
the  conservation  reserve  were  voiced  by 
farmers  and  businessmen.  It  was  for 
these  reasons  that  in  1960  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate voted  to  terminate  the  conservation 
reserve  program. 

Misunderstandings  with  regard  to  the 
conservation  reserve  program  that  con- 
fronts us  center  on  the  question :  Is  there 
good  use  for  this  land,  or  must  it  be 
kept  idle?  Some  cattle  producers  believe 
their  prices  are  threatened  by  use  of  the 
land  in  question  for  pasture.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  reports  that  ad- 
ditional pasturage  would  be  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  because  beef  production 
should  be  increased  through  the  years 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  growing  popula- 
tion. 

Because  of  these  differing  opinions  the 
Congress  this  year  has  been  unable  to 
pass  any  legislation  dealing  with  either 
a  program  of  land  use  or  an  across-the- 
board  extension  of  expiring  conservation 
reserve  contracts.  This  has  led  to  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  among  the  farm- 
ers of  my  own  State  of  Minnesota  and 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  take 
sides  In  this  question.  I  am,  however, 
introducing  today  what  I  consider  to  be 
a  compromise — a  bill  which  takes  into 
consideration  the  arguments  made  by 
representatives  of  each  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. I  do  this  in  order  to  erase  the  con- 
fusion which  presently  exists  among  our 
farmers  and  I  hope  this  legislation  will 
get  the  bipartisan  support  it  will  need 
to  be  enacted. 

Very  simply,  Mr.  President,  what  my 
bill  does  is  provide  that  those  persons 
whose  conser^'atlon  reserve  contracts 
expire  this  year  and  next  can  extend 
them  until  December  31,  1965,  subject 
to  the  same  rules  and  regulations  under 
which  the  Soil  Bank  Act  now  operates. 

My  bill  goes  further,  however.  It  adds 
that  until  December  31.  1965.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  may  enter  into 
land-use  agreements  covering  an  acreage 
of  land  equal  to  the  acreage  on  which 
conservation  reserve  contracts  expire 
this  year  and  next  but  which  are  not 
extended. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  contains  fea- 
tures of  both  the  Soil  Bank  Act  and  the 
land  use  provisions  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1962.  I  fiun  hopeful  it  will 
receive  early  consideration.  I  cannot 
vote  to  suspend  the  rules  and  merely  con- 
tinue the  old  soil  bank  program.  We 
need  a  better  program — we  need  land 
use — not  idle  land.  We  need  to  conserve 
our  soil — and  put  it  to  constructive  use. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2193)  to  authorize  exten- 
sion of  expiring  conservation  reserve 
contracts,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Humphrey,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
the  time  imder  my  control. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  do  likewise;  and  I  now  do  so. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     So  do  I. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  already  been  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  a  short  quonim 
call  prior  to  the  vote,  I  now  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining tin^e  on  the  amendment  has  now 
been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  Under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  on  this  question. 

The  absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  sug- 
gested; and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRE;JIDING  officer.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  A  two-thirds  vote 
is  required  for  a  suspension  of  the  rule? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  assistant  majority  lead- 
er's question  was  complete.  A  two- 
thirds  vote  is  required  for  a  suspension 
of  the  rule  and  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment in  a  single  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  agreement,  a  two-thirds  vote  will  be 
required  to  susi>end  the  rule  and  to 
adopt  the  amendment.  That  can  all  be 
accomplished  in  one  vote. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  a  sus- 
pension of  the  rule  and  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]. 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "yea."  Therefore,  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible  1. 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DouGL.^s], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  ,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Sena- 


tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  are 
absent  on  oflBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
IMr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sten- 
nis], would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  FongI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water],  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Dominick],  the  Senators  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Keating],  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
is  absent  because  of  death  in  his  family. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott  and  Mr. 
Dominick],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Fong],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Gold  WATER],  the  Senators  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Keating], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  20, 
nays  59,  as  follows: 

[No.  177  Leg.) 
YEAS — 20 


Aiken 

Curtis 

Morton 

Beau 

Hickenlooper 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hrviska 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Jordan, Idaho 

Saltonstall 

Carlson 

Lausche 

Scott 

Cooper 

Mecbem 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Cotton 

Miller 

NAYS— 59 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hill 

Pas  tore 

Brewster 

Holland 

Proxmlre 

Bur  dick 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Inouye 

RlblcoS 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Robertson 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Russell 

Case 

KenneUy 

Smathers 

Churcli 

Long,  Mo. 

Sralth 

Clark 

Long.  La 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Magn\i.son 

Symington 

Kastland 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

Edmondson 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

EUender 

McGee 

Walters 

Ervln 

McGovern 

Williams,  N.J. 

Pulbrlght 

Mclntyre 

Williams.  Del. 

Gore 

McNamara 

Yarborough 

Gruenlng 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

Hart 

Morse 

NOT  VOTING- 

-21 

Allott 

Goldwater 

Moss 

Bible 

Javits 

Neuberger 

Dlrkaen 

Johnston 

Pell 

Dominick 

Keating 

Prouty 

Douglas 

Kuchel 

Simpson 

Engle 

Mansfield 

Stennts 

Pong 

Metcalf 

Tower 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting 
not  having  voted  In  the  afflrmatlve,  the 
inile  is  not  suspended,  and  the  amend- 
ment Is  not  agreed  to. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of  the 

bUl.  ^  ^    ^ 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 

engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 

time.  ^,  ^ 

The  bill  (HJl.  6754)  was  read  the  third 

time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The      PRESIDINQ      OFFICER.     The 

Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  I  understand  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  the  vote 
on  passage  of  the  bill  will  occur  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  30  minutes  of  debate  on  the  question 
of  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  question  of 
passage  of  the  bilL 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  £is  he  may  desire  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hrttska]. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture contains  a  feature  which  could  well 
mark  the  turning  point  in  our  efforts  to 
find  a  solution  to  the  difficulties  we  have 
come  to  lump  together  under  the  label 
of  "the  farm  problem." 

I  refer  to  an  item  of  $35  million  ear- 
marked for  strengthened  research  on 
utilization  of  agricultural  commodities. 
The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDT]  whose  leadership  is  responsible 
for  the  addition  of  these  funds  in  the 
Senate  bill,  has  already  told  us  of  the 
serious  imbalance  between  our  research 
to  improve  crop  production  and  our  ef- 
forts to  find  new  uses  for  the  things  we 
grow.  The  funds  being  made  available 
in  this  bill  will  insiire  that  we  are  devot- 
ing at  least  as  many  of  our  resources  to 
utilization  research  as  we  are  to  produc- 
tion research. 

All  of  American  agriculture  owes  a  debt 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDT],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  for  their  work  in 
developing  this  program,  which  is  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Senate's  recognition  of  the 
need  for  action  when,  last  October,  it 
approved  Senate  Resolution  415,  calling 
upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  sub- 
mit a  program  for  effective  strengthen- 
ing of  utilization  research. 

At    the    same    time,    Mr.    President,! 
recognition  is  due  the  unflagging  efforts  j 
of   my    colleague   from    Nebraska    [Mr.  j 
Curtis],  who  earlier  this  year  introduced 
a  bill — S.  1156 — to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  on  In- 
creased Industrial  Use  of  Agricultural 
Products,  headed  by  Mr.  J.  Leroy  Welsh 
of  Omaha.     For  many  years,  from  the 
time  he  served  in  the  House,  my  colleague 
[Mr.  Curtis]  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  those  urging  a  stepped-up  program  of 
scientific  inquiry  into  new  and  improved 
uses  for  our  farm  products. 

His  bill  would  implement  the  excel- 
lent report  of  the  Welsh  Commission 
which,  at  President  Eisenhower's  direc- 


tion, outlined  106  broad  fields  of  re- 
search and  development,  including  hun- 
dreds of  product  uses,  that  seem  to 
promise  fruitful  results. 

Particular  emphasis  was  given  in  the 
Commission's  findings  to  the  use  of 
grain  alcohol  as  a  gasoline  blend.  The 
chemical  feasibility  of  such  use  is  well 
established.  What  is  required  now  is 
an  energetic  effort  to  increase  the  eco- 
nomic feasibility. 

There  are  literally  hundreds  of  other 
projects  which  may  be  pursued  with 
good  promise  of  a  quick  and  profitable 
return.  The  program  submitted  to  our 
committee  by  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  calls  for  initiating  and  expand- 
ing studies  on  nearly  200  different  proj- 
ects. Special  emphasis  would  be  placed 
on  two  highly  promising  areas — cereal 
and  forage  crops,  and  poultry,  dairy  and 
animal  products.  Substantial  increases 
would  be  allotted  to  work  on  cotton  and 
wool,  oilseeds,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
new  and  special  crops. 

Mr.  President,  this  Goverrmient  now 
spends  on  the  order  of  $15  billion  a  year 
in  research  and  development.  There  is 
good  reason  to  question  whether  it  is 
spent  wisely.  We  have  heard  sharp  and 
angry  citicism  of  some  projects  which 
appear  to  have  little  practical  value  and 
we  know  that  crash  programs,  such  as 
those  in  our  space  effort,  are,  in  and  of 
themselves,  wasteful  and  extravagant. 

The  $35  million  proposal  in  the  bill 
now  before  us  is  anything  but  a  crash 
program.  It  provides  for  a  steady, 
healthy  growth  of  the  Federal  scientific 
effort  to  a  size  and  strength  commensu- 
rate with  the  Nation's  need. 

When  the  President's  scientific  ad- 
viser. Dr.  Jerome  Weisner,  was  before 
our  Independent  Offices  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  he  conceded  that  Con- 
gress now  appropriates  billions  for  re- 
search largely  on  faith,  with  no  real  as- 
surance of  what  the  Nation  will  get  for 
its  money. 

The  opposite  is  true  of  the  program 
we  are  discussing  today.  Utilization  re- 
search has  a  solid  record  of  returning 
$25  for  every  dollar  spent. 

For  many  years,  Mr.  President,  the 
American  farmer  has  been  caught  in 
a  vicious  cost-price  squeeze.  While  the 
price  he  receives  for  the  things  he  pro- 
duces by  his  own  labor  and  investment 
has  gone  down,  the  price  he  must  pay 
for  the  things  he  needs  has  risen 
steadily. 

By  finding  new  markets,  through  new 
uses  for  agricultural  products,  we  can 
restore  the  health  of  our  farm  economy. 
This  is  of  prime  importance  to  States 
like  my  own  where  agriculture  is  the 
basic  industry. 

As  new  uses  and  new  processes  are 
developed,  we  can  expect  that  process- 
ing and  manufacturing  plants  will  be 
established  in  the  areas  where  the  prod- 
ucts are  grown,  thus  contributing  to  a 
balanced  and  efficient  economic  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  big  clock  down  at 
the  Census  Bureau  last  Friday  ticked  off 
its  estimate  of  America's  population  at 
190  million.  In  about  3  years,  the  figure 
will  reach  200  million.  We  are  confident 
of  our  ability  to  produce  food  and  cloth- 
ing for  that  many  people,  but  the  ques- 


tion may  well  be  asked  whether  our 
usual  sources  will  be  adequate  to  meet 
the  demands  for  the  things  we  otherwise 
consume. 

Take  paper,  for  instance.  No  one  who 
lives  in  this  town  needs  to  be  reminded 
of  America's  voracious  appetite  for  pa- 
per. We  use  fantastic  amounts  of  films, 
fibers,  plastics,  and  coatings. 

The  ARS  proposes  to  launch  a  ma- 
jor research  effort  concerning  the  use  of 
starch,  which  makes  up  70  percent  of 
cereal  grains,  for  these  products. 

So-called  cereal  pulp  products,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  chemically -converted 
wheat  flour  or  cereal  starches  produced 
by  inexpensive  processes  will  yield  papers 
of  higher  tensile  strength  than  all-wood 
pulp  papers.  If  initial  findings  are  borne 
out  in  larger  scale  tests,  this  develop- 
ment has  an  excellent  potential  for  im- 
proving a  variety  of  paper  products — 
newsprint,  coating  adhesives,  coarse  pa- 
per, and  building  and  insulating 
boards — and  would  require  the  use  of  100 
to  180  million  bushels  of  grain. 

There  are  other  exciting  prospects  in 
new  uses  of  cereals. 

Entirely  new  organic  materials  can  be 
created  through  fermentation  of  grain 
and  can  be  used  in  a  wide  variety  of 
processes. 

Winter  wheats  can  be  treated  to  make 
them  more  acceptable  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, thus  teaming  research  with  another 
important  factor  in  reducing  our  sur- 
pluses, world  trade. 

We  have  only  begun  to  explore  the  by- 
products of  wheat  milling  which  can  be 
upgraded  into  concentrates  that  are  rich 
in  vitamins,  antibiotics,  hormones,  and 
other  growth-promoting  substances. 

The  program  outlined  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service  represents  a  care- 
ful screening  of  projects  in  a  planning 
document  which  the  Service  keps  cur- 
rent at  all  times.  It  is  a  listing  of  proj- 
ects which  show  promise  but  for  which 
funds  have  so  far  been  unavailable.  Giv- 
en the  Senate's  direction  to  propose  a 
program  at  the  level  of  $35  million,  the 
scientists  and  technicians  have  combed 
the  planning  list  for  the  most  promis- 
ing and  worthwhile — and  realistic — 
activities. 

The  Agricultural  Research  Service,  un- 
der the  capable  direction  of  Dr.  Byron 
Shaw  and  his  able  assistants,  has  given 
us  a  clear  blueprint  for  an  expanded  and 
strengthened  utilization  research  pro- 
gram. They  are  prepared  to  carry  it  out. 
I  am  hopeful  that  in  the  conference  with 
the  House,  the  Senate  managers  will  per- 
suade their  colleagues  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Capitol  of  the  importance  of 
this  program. 

MARKET  NEWS  SERVICE 

Mr.  President,  very  late  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee's  markup  of  this 
bill,  the  matter  of  the  Federal-State  mar- 
ket news  leased  wire  system  came  up. 
As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  has  explained,  no  hearings 
were  held  on  this  subject,  so  a  subcom- 
mittee was  appointed  to  meet  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agricultiu-e  and,  if  appro- 
priate, bring  the  matter  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  for  discussion. 

In  his  remarks  on  last  Wednesday- 
page  18006  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
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CRD — the    Senator    from    Florida    [Mr. 
Holland]  explained  that: 

Alter  conferring  with  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, the  subcommittee  felt  that  hla  ex- 
planation of  what  was  expected  to  be  done  In 
that  field  is  reasonable. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  that  subcommittee.  I  would  be 
most  interested  to  learn  what  the  sub- 
committee found  reasonable  about  the 
Secretary's  assertion  that  his  Depart- 
ment will  be  the  sole  judge  in  those  cases 
where  it  Is  decided  to  cancel  the  con- 
tracts of  subscribers  to  this  service. 

In  his  letter  to  the  chairman  [Mr. 
Holland],  the  Secretary  says  in  one 
place. 

No  system  of  censorship  or  managwnent  of 
the  press  Is  Involved  In  any  manner. 

Three  paragraphs  later,  he  makes  the 
assertion  that  his  Department  reserves 
the  right  to  cancel  the  service  "in  its 
entirety  and  in  the  sole  Judgment  of 
USD  A  if,  for  some  unforeseen  reason,  it 
should  turn  out  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
best  interests  of  agricultural  producers 
as  a  whole." 

The  point,  Mr.  President,  is  this:  the 
information  supplied  by  this  market  news 
service  is  public  property,  bought  and 
paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States.  It  belongs  to  each  of  them  and 
to  all  of  them. 

To  have  the  Secretary  claim  the  right 
to  decide  who  gets  it  and  for  how  long 
and  imder  what  circumstances  is  pre- 
posterous. 

The  information  available  over  this 
service  is  no  different  from  Information 
contained  in  a  printed  leaflet,  such  as 
the  Department's  famous  pamphlet  on 
infant  care.  Does  the  Secretary  claim 
that  he  has  the  right  to  decide  who  shall 
receive  those  pamphlets  and  what  use 
shall  be  made  of  them? 

There  are  serious  questions  concern- 
ing this  market  news  service,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Does  it  mean  that  each  depart- 
ment will  soon  have  its  own  teletype 
news  service,  and  then,  in  the  name  of 
economy,  they  will  all  be  combined  into 
one  central  service? 

The  Soviets  have  a  system  like  that. 
It  is  called  Tass. 

But  whether  such  a  Government  news 
service  is  in  the  offing  or  not,  it  is  clear 
that  we  must  not  leave  to  an  official  of 
the  Government  the  authority  to  decide, 
willy  nilly,  whether  subscriber  A  should 
have  the  service  and  subscriber  B  should 
not. 

Suppose  in  exercising  its  "sole  judg- 
ment" the  Department  of  Agriculture  de- 
cides it  does  not  like  the  editorial  policy 
of  one  of  its  newspaper  subscribers.  Is 
that  a  basis  for  cancellation? 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Agriculture 
Committees  of  both  Houses,  as  well  as 
those  committees  concerned  with  true 
freedom  of  information,  will  turn  their 
attention  to  this  potentially  dangerous 
attempt  by  the  Secretary  to  set  himself 
up  as  a  censor  of  publicly  owned  news. 

Mr.  President,  America's  free  press 
has  been  viewing  Mr.  Freeman's  scheme 
with  a  veiT  jaundiced  eye.  An  example 
appeared  in  the  September  27  issue  of 
the  Lincoln  Journal.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 


the  Record  the  editorial  entitled,  "Free- 
man's News  Service." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Frkeman's  News  Servicx 

The  U.S.  press  and  public  expect  a  free 
flow  of  Information  from  their  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. But  Secretary  Orvllle  Freeman,  In 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  appears  to 
be  a  little  too  generous  with  news  from  his 
bailiwick. 

He  has  told  the  press,  In  effect,  "You  won't 
even  have  to  bother  coming  around  any 
more.  boys.  We'll  Just  gather  up  all  our 
news  and  put  it  out  for  you."  Freeman  even 
proposes  setting  up  an  agricultural  news 
service  to  get  this  information  to  the  press 
media,  as  the  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  International  do. 

It's  not  surprising  that  much  of  the  press 
has  replied,  "ThankB  a  lot,  Orvllle,  but  no 
thanks." 

Not  that  they're  a  bunch  of  Ingrates.  But 
the  idea  raises  a  host  of  questions — profes- 
sional, political,  and  practical. 

Foremost  among  them  might  be:  How 
would  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
"covered"  the  story  of  Blllle  Sol  Estes.  or  the 
disappearance  of  several  million  tons  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned grain?  Would  It  have  re- 
ported them  at  all?  How  would  the  De- 
partment have  presented  the  news  on  the 
recent  wheat  referendum  which  It  plugged 
so  actively? 

The  present  method.  In  which  privately 
owned  and  competing  news  services  and 
news  media  seek  and  distribute  the  news, 
might  not  be  perfect.  But  it  beats  the  day- 
lights out  of  Secretary  Freeman's  proposal. 

For  whenever  the  independent  press  Is  not 
allowed  to  gather  and  disseminate  news,  in- 
cluding news  about  Government,  this  Na- 
tion win  be  in  a  real  bad  way. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  unless 
there  are  further  demands  for  time.  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remaining 
time  on  this  side  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  agreement  each  side  has  15  minutes. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  prepared  to 
yield  back  his  remaining  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  remaining  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  E>ouglas], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mrs.  Nexjberger],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina    [Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator 


from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell],  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong], 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Proutt]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water],  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoMiNicK],  the  Senators  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Keating],  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Kcchel],  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simp- 
son] are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
is  absent  because  of  death  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  is  temporarily  absent  to  attend 
a  funeral. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott  and  Mr. 
DoMiNiCK],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senators  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Keating],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel], 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Gold  water]  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Fong]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  74. 
nays  5,  as  follows: 

[No.  178  Leg.] 
TEAS— 74 


Aiken 

Omening 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Hart 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Morton 

Bayh 

Hayden 

Mundt 

Beau 

Hlckenlooper 

Muskle 

Bennett 

Hill 

Nelson 

Boggs 

Holland 

Pas  tore 

Burdlck 

Hruska 

Pearson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Humphrey 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Russell 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Saltonstall 

Church 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Clark 

Long,  Mo. 

Smathers 

Cotton 

Long,  La 

Smith 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Dlrksen 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

McGee 

Walters 

Edmondson 

McGovern 

Williams.  N.J. 

Ellender 

Mclntyre 

Yarbo  rough 

Ervln 

McNamara 

Young,  N  Dak 

Ful  bright 

Mecbem 

Young,  Ohio 

Gore 

MUler 

NATS— 5 

Brewster 

Rlblcoff 

Williams.  Del. 

Lauscbe 

Thurmond 

NOT  VOTING— 21 

Goldwater  Moss 

Javits  Neuberger 

Johnston  Pell 

Keating  Prouty 

Kuchel  Simpson 

Mansfield  Stennis 

Metcalf  Tower 


Allott 

Bible 

Cooper 

Domlnick 

Douglas 

Engle 

Fong 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  6754)  was  passed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
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Mr.  HOUjAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  Insist  on  Its  amendments 
and  refjuest  a  conference  with  the  Hooee 
of  Representatives  thereon:  and  that  the 
Chair  app^t  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  moUon  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  HoiXAWt. 
Mr.  RussKLL.  Mr.  Ellekdmi,  Mr.  Youi*j 
of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Mxtkdt  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate.       i 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
first,  I  wish  to  express  the  thanks  Of 
the  leadership  to  the  Senator  trata 
Florida  [Mr.  HoixandI  for  his  dUlgenoe 
and  patioice  to  handling  this  very  im- 
portant appropriaUon  bill.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  made  considerable  pef- 
sonal  sacrifice  to  accommodate  other 
Senators,  and  I  want  him  to  know  that 
his  consideration  is  appreciated.  I  aUo 
wish  to  thank  the  Senator  for  the  metic- 
ulous manner  in  which  he  explained  all 
the  features  of  this  bill,  so  that  the  R«C- 
oaD  might  be  subetantiaUy  clear  as  to 
what  was  done  In  connection  with  this 
rather  substantial  appropriaUon. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  generous  statement  of  tfte 
acting  majority  leader. 


ICrEIfT 


ALEBATES   QUARRIES    OF   AN 

MAN  IN  THE  TEXAS  PANHANDLE 
SHOULD  BE  A  NATIONAL  MONU- 
MENT j 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    Mr.  Presideilt. 
more  and  more  citizens  of  the  Southwest 
are  becoming  aware  of  and  Joining  in 
support  for  the  efforts  to  assure  preser- 
vation of  the  famous  Alibates  flint  quair- 
ries  near  Amarillo,  Tex.    These   quar- 
ries, proposed  for  designation  as  a  na- 
tional monument  by  a  bill  which  I  ha|ve 
introduced.  S.  1348,  have  been  used  ad  a 
source  of  flint  for  projectile  points  dur- 
ing 12.000  years  of  American  history  a^d 
prehistory. 

The  importance  of  preserving  this  sjte 
Is  well  described  in  a  recent,  concise,  and 
informaUve  article  published  by  tjie 
Amarillo  Sunday  News-Globe  and  writ- 
ten by  Jim  Clark. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  prtnted  at  this  point  in  t|he 

Record.  ^       _^., , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RECoan. 
as  follows: 

[From    the    Amarillo    (Tex.)    Sunday    N«W8 

Globe.  Sept.  8, 1963] 

Flint  QuAaBT  Ouwst  Mimt 

(By  Jim  Clark) 

If  not  preeerved  as  a  national  monument 

a  mining  and  trading  bualneaa  operated  by 

prehistoric  man  near  here  12,000  years  iigo 

may  be  lost  to  vandals  and  souvenir  huht- 

ers.  ; 

The  bvtslneas — In  continuous  operation  ifor 
11,300  years — Is  the  Alibates  flint  quarrlles, 
on  the  Canadian  River  35  miles  north  of 
Amarillo. 

Earliest  inhabitants  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent  walked  hundreds  of  miles  to 
collect  flint  from  the  quarries.  It  provUled 
weapons  for  hunting  wooUyhalred,  long- 
tusked  mammoths  which  thundered  over 
thU  region  10,000  years  before  the  blrtH  of 
Christ. 


Xiocatloa  of  the  qnirrlee  and  nearby  In- 
dian pueblo  ruins  Is  one  of  the  State's 
best-kept  secreU.  But  opening  of  the  35.- 
000-acre  Lake  Meredith  In  1966  wlU  make 
them  avaUable  to  the  public  either  by  auto- 
mobile or  boat. 

The  quarries  and  ruins  are  in  the  heart 
ot  a  scenic  recreation  area  to  be  acquired 
by  the  lake  developer.  Canadian  River  Mu- 
nicipal Water  Authority.  CRMWA,  has  agreed 
to  dedicate  required  acreage  as  a  naUonal 
monimient  if  a  well-backed  proposal  geU 
necessary  Department  of  Interior  and  legis- 
lative approval. 

National  monument  status  for  the  site 
would  make  this  area's  oldest  economic  re- 
source the  newest — through  tour  revenues — 
and  provide  one  of  the  finest  educaUonal 
exhibits  in  the  Nation,  promoters  say. 

TeUtale  signs  of  ancient  civilizations  are 
hundreds  of  grass-covered  quarry  excava- 
tions. Artifacts  still  crop  up  among  the  flint 
chips  and  cores  surrounding  each  pit. 

The  pueblo  ruins,  a  quarter-mile  away,  are 
the  tattletale  of  a  people  who  tilled  the  soil 
and  buUt  flourishing  villages  600  years  be- 
fore white  man  laid  claim  on  the  country. 

Archeolofi^cal  evidence  Indicates  flmt  from 
the  quarries — valued  because  of  Its  brilliant 
coloring  and  quality — was  a  sought-after 
trade  item  among  prehistoric  man. 

Tools  made  from  Alibates  flint  12,000  years 
ago  have  been  luicovered  In  archeologlcal 
diggings  as  far  away  as  Montana. 

The  flint — a  stratum  spread  over  a  mUe- 
long  zone  and  lying  between  areas  of  agat- 
Ized  dolomite — occurs  in  reds,  blues,  whites, 
purples,  yeUows,  tans,  grays,  and  blacks. 
Much  of  It  Is  banded,  striped,  splotched, 
streaked  or  dotted. 

Man  first  found  the  quarries  6,000  years 
before  the  wheel  was  invented  or  the  first 
writing  appeared.  500  years  before  the  Ice 
age  peaked  and  7,100  years  before  the  great 
pyramids  of  Glza  were  buUt  in  Egypt. 

"I  am  sure  that  Alibates  flint  was  used 
frequently  for  such  point  types  as  Polsom, 
Plalnvlew,  Scotts  Bluff  and  Eden  •  •  •  for  at 
least  some  12,000  years  up  to  the  time  of 
pottery  cultures  In  Texas  and  New  Mexico." 
Dr.  Alex  D.  Krleger,  University  of  Washing- 
ton  arclieologifit,  has   written. 

The  Alibates  quarries  were  "certainly  the 
most  Important  ones,"  Dr.  Robert  E.  Bell, 
University  of  Oklahoma  archeologlst,  has 
observed.  "They  appear  to  be  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  to  have  been  used  over  the 
longest  period  of  time." 

Dr.  Waldo  R.  Wedel,  SmlthsonUn  Institu- 
tion curator,  referred  to  the  "famous"  All- 
bates  quarries  In  his  book,  "Prehistoric  Man 
on  the  Great  Plains." 

After  the  time  of  the  mammoth  hunters, 
flint  from  the  Alibates  quarries  was  used  by 
Ice  age  man  for  stalking  giant  bison,  camel, 
sloth  and  tapir,  once  plentiful  over  much  of 
the  Southwest. 

The  people  who  followed  prehistoric  man 
to  the  quarries  established  a  complex  econ- 
omy based  upon  corn,  agriculture,  hunting 
and  trading  of  Alibates  flint. 

A  66-room  pueblo  ruin  In  the  quarry  area, 
excavated  by  a  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion crew  in  the  1930's.  produced  16,000 
identifiable  artifacts— 11,000  of  them  not  na- 
tive to  this  region. 

The  artifacts,  representing  a  cultvure  from 
900  to  1300  AX>..  are  In  the  Panhandle- 
Plains  Historical  Museum  at  West  Texas 
State  University,  Canyon. 

Unexplored  limestone  slab  pueblos  may 
represent  an  older  or  more  recent  culture 
than  those  excavated  by  WPA  workers  and 
area  archeologlsts.  A  100-room  pueblo  ruin 
in  the  area  can  be  excavated  and  restored. 
The  excavated  puebloes  contain  vast  quan- 
tities of  flint  shaved  from  larger  pieces  car- 
ried from  the  quarries  for  working. 

At  the  quarries  and  pueblo  ruins  the 
archeologlst  today  finds  weapons  and  house- 


hold tools,  along  with  pottery  shards,  stone 
implements,  and  remains  of  materials  im- 
ported to  this  region. 

Prehistoric  man  used  flint  blanks  (ready 
to  work  pieces)  as  a  medium  of  trade,  arche- 
ologlsts verify. 

The  Importance  of  Alibates  flint  to  pre- 
historic man  and  its  vlb  as  both  a  utilitarian 
and  trade  Item  was  emphasized  by  Eh-.  Kirk 
Bryan  in  a  paper  published  by  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

"The  Sources  of  Tools  and,  at  the  Same 
Time,  the  Factories  of  Prehistoric  American 
Man"  was  the  tlUe  of  Bryan's  paper,  pub- 
lished by  the  Peabody  Museiun  of  American 
Archeology  and  Ethnology. 

Tools  and  weapons  made  from  the  easily 
Identifiable  Alibates  flint  have  been  found 
in  Clovls  and  Folsom  civilization  finds  In 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma.  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  South  Dakota,  and  Montana. 

Prom  900  to  1300  AX>.,  pueblo  dwellers  used 
the  valuable  flint  to  trade  for  red  plpestone 
from  Minnesota,  shells  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  obsidian,  t\u- 
quolse,  and  painted  pottery  from  New  Mexico, 
painted  pottery  from  Arizona,  and  obsidian 
from  the  Yellowstone  area  of  Wyoming. 
Artifacts  made  from  these  trade  Items  were 
found  during  excavation  of  the  pueblo  com- 
plexes. 

"It  Is  apparent  that  prehistoric  man  made 
special  Journeys  to  the  quarries  Just  to  obtain 
his  flint."  I>r.  James  J.  Hester  said  when  con- 
firming "extensive  use  of  AUbates  flint  In  the 
12,000-year-old  Clovis  culture  mammoth  kiU 
site"  near  Portales,  N.  Mex.  Hester  is  curator 
of  the  Museum  of  New  Mexico. 

Reports  In  scientific  Journals  point  to  the 
cultural,  economic,  geological,  and  historical 
significance  of  the  quarries  and  pueblos. 

Edward  B.  Jelks,  executive  director  of  the 
Texas  archeologlcal  salvage  projects.  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  conceives  for  the  proposed 
national  monument  an  In-place  exhibit  "to 
portray  In  dramatic  fashion  the  aboriginal 
quarrying  methods,  stone  chipping  tech- 
niques, and  trading  activities." 

To  Floyd  V.  Studer,  an  Amarillo  man  well 
known  in  the  field  of  archeology,  preserva- 
tion of  the  "source  of  the  flnest  material 
available  to  prehistoric  man  in  North 
America  would  provide  the  flnest  and  only 
In-place  educaUonal  exhibit  of  Its  kind  In 
the  Nation." 

"Alibates  flint  was  to  prehistoric  man  what 
the  flnest  steel  Is  to  man  today,"  says  Studer, 
who  has  worked  the  quarries  and  pueblo 
ruins  since  1907. 

Fauna  and  flora  of  the  region  in  an  in- 
place  exhibit  at  the  quarry  and  pueblo  sites 
would  be  "a  wonderful  way  to  tell  young 
people  about  those  who  lived  before  them," 
thinks  Henry  Hertner. 

Hertner,  an  Amarillo  businessman,  is  pro- 
moting national  monument  status  through 
hU  work  with  the  Potter  and  Texas  State 
Historical  Survey  Committees  and  the  Pan- 
handle Geological  Society.  The  project  also 
Is  supported  by  several  other  Individuals, 
governmental  authorities,  and  organizations. 
First  substantiated  proof  that  the  quarries 
were  worked  12,000  years  ago  came  In  1926, 
when  archeologlsts  In  New  Mexico  uncovered 
an  Alibates  flint  point  In  the  vertebra  of  a 
now   extinct   giant   bison    killed    by   Folsom 

man. 

Seven  years  later.  archeologlsU  carried  use 
of  Alibates  flint  back  even  farther,  through 
discovery  of  the  Clovls  culture  In  a  cave  de- 
posit In  southeastern  New  Mexico.  Clovls 
man  lived  between   12,000  and  15,000  years 

ago. 

"It  wovild  be  a  tragedy  if  this  landmark  In 
the  history  of  man  on  this  continent  should 
not  be  preserved  for  the  study  and  enjoy- 
ment of  future  generations,"  Texas  Senator 
RAtPR  Tarborouoh  said  in  introducing  his 
bill  to  preserve  the  quarries  as  a  national 
monumeat.    The  bill  Is  now  In  committee. 


Yarbokottch's  sentiment  was  expressed  long 
ago  by  a  former  Under  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

"This  spot  Is  worthy  of  being  made  a  na- 
tional monument,"  M.  L.  Wilson  wrote  after 
visiting  the  quarries  and  ruins  In  1939. 


JEWISH  WAR  VETERANS  SUPPORT 
COLD  WAR  GI  BILL,  BY  RESOLU- 
TION OF  THEIR  NATIONAL  CON- 
VENTION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  with  a  national  mem- 
bership of  approximately  100,000,  held 
their  annual  national  convention  in  this 
city  on  August  4  through  11.  I  am  proud 
to  announce  that  the  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans National  Convention  adopted  a 
resolution  in  support  of  the  extension 
of  educational  benefits  to  the  veterans 
of  the  cold  war. 

This  resolution  recognizes  that  the 
failure  to  provide  educational  benefits 
to  those  men  and  women  who  entered 
service  after  January  31,  1955,  discrimi- 
nates between  veterans,  with  that  dis- 
crimination based  solely  on  the  date  of 
entry  into  the  Armed  Forces  and  not  be- 
cause of  different  duty  requirements,  and 
that  this  failure  and  discrimination  vio- 
lates the  principle  of  aiding  those  whose 
civilian  lives  have  been  interrupted  by 
service  based  on  the  compulsory  draft. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  is 
another  indication  of  the  widespread  and 
growing  support  which  is  rallying  behind 
the  passage  of  the  cold  war  GI  bill.  I 
urge  the  consideration  and  pas.sage  by 
the  Senate  of  S.  5,  the  cold  war  GI  bill. 
I  urge  all  Americans  with  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice to  join  in  its  support. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans of  the  United  States  of  America  at 
their  annual  convention  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Extend  Education  Benefits  Dttring  Period 
OF  Selectivz  Service  Act 

Whereas  the  82d  Congress  passed  the  Vet- 
erans Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1952, 
Public  Law  550,  which  among  other  beneflts, 
provided  that  persons  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  were  eligible 
for  the  educational  benefits  theretofore  pro- 
vided under  the  GI  bill;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  proclamation  did  terminate  the 
beneflts  of  the  aforesaid  Public  Law  550, 
said  termination  date  being  January  31,  1955, 
and  thereby  the  educational  benefits  to  the 
men  of  our  Armed  Forces  have  been  termi- 
nated; and 

Whereas  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  of  America  believe  that  the 
e<lucatlonal  beneflts  provisions  of  Public 
Law  550  were  of  value  to  this  country;  and 

Whereas  failure  to  provide  educational 
benefits  to  those  who  entered  service  after 
January  31,  1955  (1)  discriminates  amongst 
servicemen  based  strictly  on  the  date  of 
entry  into  service  and  not  different  duty 
requirements;  and  (2)  abandons  concept  of 
providing  an  opportunity  for  higher  educa- 
Uon  and  for  training  which  has  been  allowed 
since  the  GI  bill  on  the  premise  of  assistance 
to  those  whose  lives  were  interrupted  by  serv- 
ice based  on  draft:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 


Resolved,  That  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  88th  annual 
national  convention  assembled  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  August  4-11,  1963,  favors  the  ex- 
tension of  the  educational  beneflts  of  the 
Veterans  Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of 
1952,  Public  Law  550,  during  the  period  of 
time  that  selective  service  is  effective,  and 
that  the  eligibility  to  these  beneflts  be  made 
retroactive  so  as  to  cover  those  members  of 
the  armed  services  whose  service  was  started 
or  terminated  subsequent  to  January  31, 
1955. 


COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH 
ACT— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
New  York  City  Community  Mental 
Health  Board,  relating  to  the  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

resolxmon    on    communitt    mental 
Health  Act 

Unanimously  adopted  September  24,  1963, 
by  the  New  York  City  Community  Mental 
Health  Board. 

Whereas  the  State  of  New  York  was  the 
first  in  the  Nation  to  enact  legislation  en- 
abling State  and  local  governments  to  share 
in  the  support  of  local  mental  health  fa- 
cilities by  the  passage  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Services  Act  in  1954;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  New  York  continues 
to  be  first  among  the  States  in  the  total 
and  per  capita  expenditures  for  community 
mental  health;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  New  York  by  its  own 
willingness  to  appropriate  funds  for  mental 
health  services  Is,  In  large  measure,  respon- 
sible for  this  position  of  State  leadership 
in  community  mental  health;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  on  February  5,  1963,  sent  a  special 
message  to  the  Congress  relative  to  mental 
Illness  and  mental  retardation,  recommend- 
ing Federal  support  of  construction  and  in- 
itial staffing  costs  of  comprehensive  com- 
munity mental  health  centers;  and 

Whereas  Federal  appropriations  for  the 
Initial  staffing  costs  of  comprehensive  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  are  of  equal 
importance  to  construction  grants,  if  the 
State  of  New  York  and  the  city  of  New  York 
are  to  successfully  establish  comprehensive 
community  mental  health  centers:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  New  York  City  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Board  respectfully 
petitions  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York  to  exercise  his  influence  upon  and 
give  leadership  to  the  Members  of  the  UJS. 
Congress  Including  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  State  of  New  York  to 
support  all  provisions  now  Included  in  the 
bUl  known  as  S.  1576.  which  provisions  are 
importantly  related  to  construction  and 
staffing  of  comprehensive  community  mental 
health  centers,  especially  supporting  those 
provisions  making  available  Federal  funds 
for  staffing  of  such  community  mental 
health  centers  during  the  period  of  transi- 
tion from  Federal  to  State  and  local  spon- 
sorship. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bill  and  joint 


resolution,  in  which  It  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.8363.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  Individual 
and  corporate  income  taxes,  to  make  certain 
structural  changes  with  respect  to  the  in- 
come tax,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  724.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
additional  housing  for  the  elderly. 


HOUSE    BILL    AND    JOINT 
RESOLtrriON  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  and  joint  resolution 
were  each  read  twice  by  their  titles  and 
referred,  as  indicated: 

H.R.  8363.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  Individual 
and  corporate  income  taxes,  to  make  certain 
structural  changes  with  respect  to  the  in- 
come tax,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

H.J.  Res.  724.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
additional  housing  for  the  elderly;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


MRS.  ELIZABETH  G.  MASON— EX- 
TENSION OF  CIVIL  RIGHTS  COM- 
MISSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  474,  HJl. 
3369. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
3369)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  G. 
Mason.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  amendment  numbered  203,  of- 
fered in  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  and  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

Sec.  .  Section  104(b)  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957,  as  amended  (42  UJS.C.  1975c(b) ) , 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "September  SO, 
1963"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30, 1964". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  speaks  for  itself.  It  provides 
for  a  1-year  extension  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  disposition  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  inform  the  Senate  that  it  is  our 
hope  and  intention  to  be  able  to  com- 
plete action  on  the  bill  and  the  amend- 
ment before  too  late  this  afternoon. 
Therefore,  all  Senators  should  be  on 
notice  accordingly, 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  my  op- 
position to  the  bill  to  extend  the  We  and 
the  activities  of  the  so-called  Civil  Rights 
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Commission  is  neither  perfunctory  nor 
for  home  consumption. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  almost  insuper- 
able difficulties  involved  in  finding  even 
a  trace  of  objectivity  when  any  phase  of 
the  politically  chai  ged  racial  issue  is  in-j 
volved  in  a  measure  pending  on  the  flooil 
of  the  Senate.  The  drums  of  propa-j 
ganda  have  been  beaten  so  long  and  so 
loud  that  public  opinion  has  become  em- 
bittered against  the  millions  of  God- 
fearing, honest  white  people  of  the  South 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  almost  repre- 
sents a  national  disease. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  law  violators 
In  the  Southern  States.  There  are  some 
brutal  men  living  in  the  South,  as  in 
other  areas.  There  are  fiends  in  humai^ 
form,  who  commit  indescribable  crimesj 
However,  the  great  majority  of  the  whit* 
people  in  the  South,  on  this  issue,  hav4 
been  found  guilty  only  of  undertaking 
to  maintain  two  social  orders  within  a 
single  political  system.  J 

They  have  not  sought  to  impose  upo4 
our  Negro  citizens  or  to  mistreat  themi 
Their  objective  has  been  to  preserve  the 
identity  of  the  white  race.  So  intense  is 
national  feeling  against  the  people  of  thi  i 
South,  that  despite  all  that  can  be  said 
or  done  by  the  representatives  of  thes^ 
people  in  the  Senate,  in  behalf  of  thes0 
people,  who  are  innocent  of  any  wrong- 
doing, and  who  have  only  defended  so- 
cial order  which  had  been  approved  by 
Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  th(! 
United  States  for  almost  a  centurji, 
words  in  their  defense  are  not  considerea 
worthy  even  of  a  hearing.  Sometimee 
the  Congressional  Record  is  about  thp 
only  publication  that  carries  the  southf 
ern  viewpoint  beyond  the  confines  of  thijs 
Chamber.  1 

The  agency  known  as  the  Civil  Rightjs 
Commission  should  be  permitted  to  e^ 
pire  today  and  to  liquidate  its  busineas 
within  the  next  60  days,  as  provided  i^i 
the  original  act,  because  I  assert  thait 
this  agency  has  shown  a  bias  and  preju- 
dice which  should  disqualify  it  froti 
further  operations. 

If  any  other  agency  of  this  Gk)vern|- 
ment  had  displayed  the  same  malevol- 
lence  against  any  other  section  of  thfc 
country  or  against  any  considerable 
number  of  people  of  this  country  that  hais 
been  shown  against  the  white  people  iii 
the  South  who  oppose  the  use  of  Federal 
power  to  mix  the  races  in  all  the  relations 
of  life,  that  Commission  would  have  bee^ 
abolished  long  ago.  If  it  had  not  beeti 
abolished,  the  President  of  the  Uniteti 
States,  in  response  to  national  demand, 
would  have  demanded  the  resignation  of 
the  members  who  composed  the  Commi;  - 
slon. 

The  greatness  of  this  country  was  de- 
rived from  individualism.  Today  the 
cult  of  conformity  is  in  the  saddle.  The 
recommendations  that  this  Commissic(n 
has  made  well  illustrate  the  danger  pos^ 
by  the  power  of  the  cult  of  conformity  to 
the  liberties  of  our  people  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  our  way  of  life. 

Today  the  conformists  are  heard  to  fa- 
vor projecting  the  power  of  the  Federnl 
Government  into  the  social  relations  be- 
tween the  races.  Tomorrow  it  can  be  |n 
the  political  field,  in  favor  of  the  estal^- 
lishment  of  a  single,  monolithic  political 


party  in  this  coimtry.  Following  that,  we 
can  have  a  drive  to  make  all  the  people 
who  live  in  this  country  conform,  by  be- 
longing to  one  religious  denomination. 

There  have  been  periods  of  bitterness 
and  strife  in  this  country  before.  The 
ugly  head  of  sectionalism  has  been  reared 
in  other  periods  of  our  history. 

I  challenge  any  period,  even  that  im- 
mediately following  the  bitterness  of  the 
Civil  War.  to  produce  as  vicious  a  pro- 
posal as  that  made  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  last  year.  This  group  re- 
quested the  withholding  of  every  benefit 
of  the  Federal  Government  under  all  of 
our  laws  from  the  people  of  an  entire 
State  because  of  the  acts  of  a  Governor 
or  the  governing  authorities  of  a  State. 

Out  of  the  frustrations  of  their  con- 
ceit, this  group  recommended  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  he 
inflict  dire  and  inhvunan  punishment,  on 
all  the  people  of  a  State — punishment 
that  has  been  universally  denounced  un- 
der the  name  of  genocide  throughout  the 
entire  civilized  world. 

They  demanded  that  the  President  in 
effect  repeal  the  Constitution  by  Execu- 
tive order. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  know,  this 
proposes  a  policy  of  cruel  and  inhuman 
punishment  upon  the  guilty  and  the  in- 
nocent alike,  that  is  without  parallel 
since  man  had  any  reason  to  boast  that 
he  has  emerged  from  the  animal  state 
and  has  become  a  civilized  t)eing. 

When  Hitler  laid  the  heavy  hand  of 
Nazi  force  upon  the  tiny  hamlet  of 
Lidice,  because  one  of  his  gauleiters  was 
killed  near  that  community,  a  tremen- 
dous outcry  was  raised  throughout  the 
entire  civilized  world. 

Still,  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  has 
proposed  to  visit  most  cruel  punishment 
upKjn  the  thousands  of  the  weak,  the 
helpless,  and  the  sick  of  an  entire  State, 
and  Its  recommendation  meets  with  the 
plaudits  of  many  of  those  who  con- 
demned the  crime  of  Lidice. 

What  has  been  proposed  by  this  orga- 
nization? It  has  proposed  to  take  from 
all  the  veterans  of  all  our  wars,  includ- 
ing veterans  who  bear  on  their  bodies 
the  scars  of  disabling  wounds  received 
in  their  country's  service,  the  benefits 
voted  by  a  grateful  people.  It  would  like- 
wise deny  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
those  who  have  died  in  battle  the  meager 
benefits  which  every  other  widow  or  or- 
phan outside  the  limits  of  that  State 
receives. 

It  is  proposed  to  deny  even  the  ben- 
efits of  social  security  payments  to  those 
who  have  contributed  to  the  social  secu- 
rity fund,  if  they  happen  to  live  within 
the  confines  of  the  State  which  has  been 
proscribed  by  this  sadistic  group. 

The  plan  of  the  Commission  would 
deny  to  the  dependent  children  of  that 
State,  and  the  old  and  helpless  who  are 
existing  on  a  mere  pittance,  scarcely 
sufficient  to  preserve  life,  the  benefits 
which  every  American  citizen  similarly 
situated  who  lives  in  the  other  49  States 
would  continue  to  receive. 

This  vicious  plan  not  only  manifests 
blind  and  unreasoning  hatred  against 
the  white  people  of  the  South;  it  also 
demonstrates  the  monumental  hypocrisy 


of  those  who  proF>ose  it  and  of  those 
molders  of  public  opinion  who  support 
it,  as  well. 

It  so  happens  that  most  of  those  who 
support  this  genocide  plan  against  the 
white  and  the  black,  the  young  and  the 
old.  whether  they  are  innocent  or  guilty 
of  favoring  mixing  the  races  are  the 
same  group  who  cried  out  the  loudest 
against  what  was  called,  a  few  years  ago, 
guilt  by   association. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  will  re- 
member the  condemnation  heaped  upon 
anyone  who  asked  a  question  at  a  hear- 
ing that  might  imply  the  guilt  of  a  per- 
son because  of  offenses  of  those  with 
whom  he  associated.  But  today,  the 
hypocrites  throughout  the  land,  includ- 
ing those  in  Congress,  who  purported  to 
be  outraged  when  guilt  was  implied  to 
any  individual  because  of  his  associates, 
are  willing  to  condemn  to  privation,  suf- 
fering, and,  in  many  cases,  death,  thou- 
sands of  innocent  people  because  of  their  ^ 
residence  within  the  boundaries  of  one 
of  the  50  States  of  the  Union.  That  is 
the  only  crime  with  which  they  are 
charged. 

I,  too,  oppose  any  presumption  of  guilt 
by  association ;  but  I  submit  to  the  judg- 
ment and  conscience  of  history,  not  to 
the  hatemongers  and  demogogs  of  this 
hour,  that  the  doctrine  of  guilt  by  asso- 
ciation, which  was  found  so  detestable, 
is  as  nothing  compared  to  proscribing 
guilt  by  residence  to  all  those  living 
within  a  given  area. 

The  pages  of  the  press  in  the  past  lew 
days  have  been  filled  with  news  about  an 
organization  called  Cosa  Nostra,  which 
constitutes  a  criminal  syndicate  or  a 
criminal  conspiracy  of  gangsters  who 
apparently  have  committed  every  crime 
in  the  decalog.  But  were  it  to  be  sug- 
gested that  the  benefits  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  insisted  be  withheld 
from  all  the  people  of  Mississippi,  white 
and  black  alike,  be  withheld  from  the 
families  of  the  members  of  Cosa  Nostra. 
we  would  find  the  members  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  leading  a  parade  of 
'sanctimonious  Pharisees";  and  the  pa- 
rade would  include  hundreds  of  politi- 
cians, including  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress, editorial  writers,  columnists,  and 
commentators.  This  same  group  who 
recommended  genocide  in  Mississippi 
would  stage  a  public  demonstration 
against  any  suggestion  of  applying  the 
same  rule  to  the  widows  and  families  of 
the  most  notorious  criminal  element  in 
this  land. 

The  same  would  be  true  if  any  person 
were  to  suggest  seriously  that  veterans' 
pensions  and  aid  to  dependent  children, 
to  the  helpless,  to  the  blind,  and  to  other 
members  of  the  families  of  those  Aho 
have  been  found  guilty  of  treason,  mur- 
der, or  rape  be  denied.  A  storm  of  pro- 
test would  be  generated  throughout  the 
country.  The  editorial  pages,  the  com- 
mentators, and  the  columnist  who  ral- 
lied to  the  proposal  of  genocide  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  agairvst  all 
those  within  a  State  would  literally  drip 
with  tears  of  sympathy  for  the  threat- 
ened victims.  They  would  launch 
scathing  denunciations  against  any  per- 
son who  made  such  a  proposal. 
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Mr.  President,  the  Nation  Is  in  danger 
today  from  the  trend  to  conformity.  I 
am  completely  sincere  in  my  belief  that 
our  system  cannot  continue  to  endure  if 
the  present  trend  to  conformity,  under 
the  lash  of  Federal  legislation,  procla- 
mation, and  judicial  edicts,  is  not 
stemmed  and  reversed. 

If  an  Inquisition  supervised  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  can  inflict 
brutal,  cruel,  and  inhuman  punishment 
without  indictment,  trial,  or  even  a  spe- 
cific charge  of  guilt,  without  any  wit- 
ness being  even  suggested,  without  any 
pretense  of  a  court  hearing,  all  without 
shocking  the  conscience  of  the  American 
people,  we  are  in  a  fair  way  to  move 
from  inquisition  to  inquisition  until  all 
those  who  do  not  conform  to  the  central 
power  and  majority  opinion  have  been 
eliminated. 

Then  we  may  end  by  having  one  great 
political  party  and  one  magnificent  re- 
ligious organization;  but  we  shall  have 
one  tyrant,  we  shall  have  no  liberties, 
we  shall  have  nothing  that  could  be  a 
just  source  of  pride  to  any  American,  a 
pride  that  would  cause  him  to  throw 
back  his  shoulders  and  say,  "I  am  an 
American  citizen." 

Mr.  President  I  cannot  refrain  from 
stating  what  I  feel  about  in  this  matter, 
although  I  know  my  statement  will  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  many  of  my 
colleagues.  I  cannot  have  any  respect 
for  any  man,  whatever  position  he  may 
occupy,  who  would  make  a  proposal  so 
completely  lacking  in  compassion,  hu- 
man sympathy,  and  Christian  charity  as 
the  genocide  plan  of  this  Commission. 

We  have  in  this  country  courts  to  en- 
force our  laws;  and  it  so  happens  that 
those  who  today  carry  the  banner  of 
conformity  have  both  the  means  and  the 
lawyers  sufficient  and  able  to  overwhelm 
the  courts  with  cases,  and  also  the  power 
to  name  the  judges  who  would  try  them. 
So  it  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to  a  posi- 
tion so  brutal  and  extreme  that  it  would 
infiict  so  much  suffering  and  privation 
upon  all  the  poor  people  in  a  given  State 
merely  because  they  happen  to  reside 
in  a  State  whose  officials  have  committed 
an  act  which  meets  with  the  disapproval 
of  many  of  the  people  of  the  country 
and  of  the  memt>ers  of  the  Commission. 

I  state  very  frankly  that  I  have  been 
shocked  to  see  the  American  people  ac- 
cept as  acquiescently  as  they  have  a 
suggestion  of  this  kind.  We  have  gone 
a  long  way  from  the  things  that  have 
made  this  country  great.  This  plan 
strikes  down  every  protection  which  the 
Founding  Fathers  thought  they  were 
leaving  to  their  posterity. 

It  leaves  every  American  naked  before 
the  power  of  he  who  holds  temporary 
power. 

It  relegates  government  by  law  to  the 
limbo  of  the  forgotten  and  substitutes 
government  by  men — the  very  thing  our 
Government  was  created  to  avoid. 
.  Mr.  President  such  a  proposal  flies  in 
tjie  face  of  almost  every  provision  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
not  my  intention  at  this  time  to  make  a 
detailed  Constitutional  argument ;  I  shall 
reserve  that  for  a  later  date;  but  I  will 
say  that  under  such  a  suggestion  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  might 


well  be  eliminated.  If  the  Constitution 
still  prevails,  it  would  simply  be  grotesque 
to  suggest  that  any  punishment  can  be 
visited  upon  one  group  of  people  because 
of  the  acts  of  another  or  of  several  oth- 
ers, even  though  he  might  be  the  Gover- 
nor of  a  State  or  though  they  might  be 
all  the  officials  of  a  State  or  even  though 
they  might  be  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people  of  a  State.  American  jus- 
tice is  intended  for  the  individual.  But 
this  malevolent  proposal  attributes  guilt 
to  all  those  who  live  within  a  State,  in- 
cluding, as  a  practical  matter,  the  thou- 
sands of  them  who  are  in  favor  of  all  of 
these  so-called  civil  rights  bills.  Never- 
theless, they  would  feel  the  heavy  hand 
of  the  Federal  power  fixed  to  their 
throats  and  choking  out  their  lives, 
through  starvation  and  privation. 

There  will  come  a  time,  Mr.  President, 
when  we  will  go  back  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  shall  not  lose  my  faith  In  that. 
I  do  not  believe  that  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment is  ready  to  perish.  But  such 
propKjsals,  as  are  made  by  this  grroup, 
calmly  accepted  by  millions  of  our  peo- 
ple, give  me  pause. 

I  hope  and  I  pray  that  the  American 
E>eople  will  not  be  blinded  by  hate,  to  the 
extent  that  they  will  strike  down  the 
only  protection  which  all  of  them  have. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that  any  group 
that  will  go  to  this  extremity  in  their 
assault  upon  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  their  proposal  to 
punish  the  innocent  along  with  the  giiilty, 
without  any  trial  whatever,  do  not  de- 
serve any  additional  lease  on  life  at  the 
hands  of  Congress. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  much  interest  to  the  able 
and  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and  I  share  in 
full  measure  the  views  expressed  by  him 
in  his  remarks. 

A  few  days  ago,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  carried  an  editorial,  from  which 
I  wish  to  quote  one  statement  as  an  in- 
dication of  the  unfortunate  state  in 
which  this  Nation  now  finds  itself: 

In  recent  times,  among  other  things, 
America's  traditional  tolerance  toward  mi- 
norities has  shown  a  tendency  to  get  twisted. 
If  a  peraon  Is  a  member  of  a  minority,  his 
rights  are  sometimes  alleged  to  be  superior 
to  the  majority,  by  virtue  of  his  minority 
status. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to  the  ex- 
tension for  one  moment  of  the  life  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission.  I  am  opposed 
to  it  because  my  study  of  its  recom- 
mendations has  left  me  with  the  abiding 
conviction  that  the  only  program  it  offers 
to  the  American  people  is  a  program 
based  upon  the  strange  thesis  that  all 
Americans  must  be  robbed  of  their  basic 
economic,  legal,  jsersonal,  and  property 
rights  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  only 
one  group  of  Americans  selected  from  the 
entire  body  of  American  citizenship, 
solely  on  the  basis  of  their  race. 

The  United  States  is  confronted  at  this 
moment  with  a  most  crucial  question. 
This  question  can  be  stated  in  this  form : 
Shall  all  Americans  have  their  constitu- 
tional birthright  and  their  fundamental 
freedoms  exchanged  for  a  sorry  mess  of 
governmental  tyranny? 

The  wisest  men  who  ever  lived  upon 
the  North  American  continent,  or  any- 


where else  on  this  sphere,  were  the 
Founding  Fathers,  who  drew  up  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  They 
were  acquainted  with  the  long  and  bitter 
struggle  of  man  for  the  right  of  self- 
government,  and  for  the  right  to  enjoy 
basic  freedoms,  and  they  had  found  this 
truth  inscribed  in  letters  of  blood  on 
every  page  of  their  history. 

No  man  or  set  of  men  can  be  safely  trusted 
with  unlimited  governmental  power. 

Their  objects  in  drawing  the  Constitu- 
tion were  to  provide  not  only  an  instru- 
ment for  self-government,  but  an 
instrument  which  would  prevent  the 
subjects  of  government  from  suffering 
tyranny  at  the  hands  of  their  rulers. 
They  had  read  with  understanding 
minds  the  statement  of  the  great  Eng- 
lish political  philosopher,  Thomas 
Hobbes : 

Freedom  Is  political  power  divided  into 
small  fragments. 

They  knew  that  whenever  all  the  pow- 
ers of  government  are  vested  in  one 
man,  one  body,  or  one  government,  such 
government  is  a  tyranny,  regardless  of 
the  name  by  which  it  may  be  called.  So 
they  wrote  a  Constitution  which  divided 
the  powers  of  the  government  which  they 
were  creating  into  small  fragments. 
They  gave  a  part  of  the  powers  of  that 
government  to  the  Federal  Government 
on  a  national  level,  and  they  reserved 
the  remainder  of  governmental  powers 
to  the  States.  They  did  so  to  prevent 
either  the  Federal  Government  or  the 
goverrunents  of  the  States  from  tyran- 
nizing the  subjects  of  government. 

When  they  came  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Federal  Government  itself,  they 
likewise  followed  the  principle  that 
freedom  is  political  power  divided  into 
small  fragments.  They  divided  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Gkjvemment 
among  the  Congress,  which  is  author- 
ized to  legislate;  the  President,  who 
is  authorized  to  execute  the  laws;  and 
the  courts,  which  are  authorized  to  in- 
terpret the  laws. 

They  knew  another  truth  which  was 
declared  by  the  greatest  of  all  English 
judges,  William  Murray.  Earl  of  Mans- 
field, in  the  case  of  King  v.  Shipley,  3 
Douglas  Reports  170.  In  that  great  case 
the  Earl  of  Mansfield  said : 

To  be  free  Is  to  live  under  a  government 
by  law. 

By  that  statement  the  Earl  of  Mans- 
field meant  that  men  cannot  enjoy  free- 
dom except  under  a  system  of  laws 
which  apply  alike  to  all  men  in  like  cir- 
cumstances. Vii'tually  every  recommen- 
dation which  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion has  made  to  the  President  or  the 
Congress  conflicts  squarely  with  both  of 
those  fundamental  propositions,  namely, 
the  proposition  that  freedom  is  political 
power  divided  into  small  fragments,  and 
that  to  be  free  is  to  live  under  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  rather  than  a  goverrxment 
of  men. 

I  have  stated  before  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  that  the  constant  agitation 
on  racial  questions  which  prevails  in  our 
country  is  impairing  our  national  sanity. 
I  wish  we  could  pause  long  enough  to 
read  all  the  recommendations  made  by 
the   Civil  Rights  Commission  in  their 
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1961  report  before  we  vote  on  the  meas4 
ure  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Commission. 

I  wish  It  were  possible  to  delay  a  vot^ 
until  we  could  read  the  report  of  th« 
Civil  Rights  Commission  for  1963.  which 
was  submitted  today.  This  report  is  the 
most  drastic  report  yet  submitted.  It 
is  wholly  incompatible  with  the  systeni 
of  government  established  by  our  Conl- 
stitution.  Time  and  time  again  in  thi 
voluminous  report  for  1961,  and  tim* 
and  time  again  in  the  report  for  1963J. 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  recom* 
mended  to  the  President  that  the  Presi 
dent  issue  Executive  orders  prescribin 
rules  of  conduct  and  establishing  punish 
ments  for  violation  of  those  rules  o 
conduct.  Such  £M:tion  on  the  part  of  th 
President  would  be  clearly  the  exercist 
of  lawmaking  power.  The  lawmaking 
power  consists  merely  of  the  power  ih 
prescribe  rules  of  conduct  and  to  estabr 
lish  sanctions  for  the  violation  of  sucli 
rules. 

In  the  constitution  of  my  native  Stat' ; 
is  the  following  declaration : 

A  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental 
principles  U  abeolutely  necessary  to  preservB 
tlie  blessings  of  liberty. 

In  judging  the  advisability  of  continu- 
ing the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis  ■ 
sion.  we  would  do  well  to  recur  to  som» 
fundamental  principles.  j 

I  wish  to  read  two  passages  from  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
first  Is  article  I,  section  1 : 

All  Legislative  Powers  herein  granted  sha  1 
be  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the  United  State  i, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  cf 
Representatives. 

I  now  call  attention  to  article  I.  section 
8,  of  the  Constitution,  which  specifies 
legislative  powers  which  Congress  Is  to 
have.  After  specifying  those  powers 
Constitution  states: 


5.  thje 
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The  Congress  shall  have  Power — to  mak 
all  Laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  into  Execution  the  foregoln(g 
Powers,  and  all  other  Powers  vested  by  this 
Constitution  In  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  In  any  Department  or  Oi- 
flcer  thereof. 

The  most  lucid  interpretation  of  those 
two  provisions  of  the  Constitution  ap|- 
pears  in  a  comparatively  recent  case|: 
Youngstown  Co.  v.  Sawyer,  343  UJ3. 
page  579. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Thurmond  took  t 
chair  as  presiding  officer. ) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  This  case  involved  t: 
validity  under  the  Constitution  of  the  a<^- 
tion  of  President  Truman  in  seizing  t 
steel  mills  without  congressional  au- 
thorization. The  Court  held  this  actioh 
unconstitutional  in  an  opinion  interprel^- 
Ing  in  a  most  lucid  manner  the  first  anjd 
eighth  sections  of  article  I  of  the  Cotl- 
stitution.  I  read  a  portion  of  the  opinioi, 
which  appears  on  pages  587  and  follow- 
ing: 

Nor  can  the  seizure  order  be  sustained  be- 
cause of  the  several  constitutional  provisloijs 
that  grant  Executive  power  to  the  President. 
In  the  framework  of  our  Constitution,  tne 
President's  power  to  see  that  the  laws  a^e 
faithfully  executed  refutes  the  Idea  that  l%e 
Is  to  be  a  lawmaker.  The  Constitution  Uml^ 
his  functions  In  the  lawmaking  process  ijo 
the  recommending  of  laws  he  thinks  wise  anjd 
the  vetoing  of  laws  he  thinks  bad.    And  the 


Constitution  Is  neither  silent  nor  equivocal 
about  who  shall  make  laws  which  the  Presi- 
dent is  to  execute.  The  first  section  of  the 
first  article  says  that  "All  legislative  powers 
herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress 
of  the  United  States."  After  granting  many 
powers  to  the  Congress,  tirtlcle  I  goes  on  to 
provide  that  Congress  may  "make  aU  laws 
which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carry- 
ing into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and 
all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution 
in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or 
in   any  department   or   officer    thereof." 

The  President's  order  does  not  direct  that 
a  congressional  policy  be  executed  in  a  man- 
ner prescribed  by  Congress — it  directs  that 
a  presidential  policy  be  executed  In  a  manner 
prescribed  by  the  President. 

•  •  •  *  • 

The  Constitution  does  not  subject  this 
lawmaking  power  of  Congress  to  Presidential 
or  military  sujaervision  or  control. 

It  is  said  that  other  Presidents  without 
congressional  authority  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  private  business  enterprises  in  order 
to  settle  labor  disputes.  But  even  If  this  be 
true.  Congress  has  not  thereby  lost  Its  ex- 
clusive constitutional  authority  to  make  laws 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  the  powers 
vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  any  depart- 
ment or  officer  thereof. 

The  Founders  of  this  Nation  entrusted  the 
lawmaking  power  to  the  Congress  alone  in 
both  good  and  bad  times.  It  would  do  no 
good  to  recall  the  historical  events,  the  fears 
of  power  and  the  hopes  for  freedom  that  lay 
behind  their  choice.  Such  a  review  would 
but  confirm  our  holding  that  this  seizure 
order  cannot  stand. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Constitution 
vests  all  of  the  lawmaking  power  in  the 
Congress  and  none  whatever  in  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
has  made  scores  and  scores  of  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  that  he 
usurp  and  exercise  the  lawmaking  power 
of  the  Congress  to  carry  out  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  Commission. 

Frankly.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  anyone  could  think  it  necessary  to 
establish  so  many  governmental  agen- 
cies to  deal  with  this  particular  field  of 
our  national  life.  There  is  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  which  will  be  ex- 
tended, if  the  amendment  is  adopted,  to 
deal  with  this  field.  There  is  also  the 
Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  doing  in  large  part  the  same 
work.  It  is  already  in  existence,  du- 
plicating the  performances  in  many  ac- 
tivities of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights.  It  is  recommended  in  the  Presi- 
dent's civil  rights  program  that  there  be 
established  a  third  Federal  agency,  a 
Community  Relations  Service  to  act  in 
this  same  field.  As  a  consequence,  the 
country  will  probably  have  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  to  agitate,  the  Civil 
Rights  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  aggravate,  and  the  Commu- 
nity Relations  Service  to  conciliate.  And 
all  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  under 
orders  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  military  commanders  are  being 
converted  into  political  arms  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  are  being  compelled  to  put  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  Nation  at  economic 
warfare  with  the  civilian  population  in 
order  to  coerce  those  civilians  engaged 
in  commercial  enterprises  to  surrender  to 
the  Federal  Government  the  right  to  use 
their  own  property  as  they  see  fit  and  the 


right  to  select  those  for  whom  they  will 
perform  personal  services. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  has  made 
some  drastic  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation in  respect  to  voting,  school  deseg- 
regation, employment  practices,  housing, 
and  justice.  Before  I  discuss  the  recom- 
mendations relating  to  voting,  I  wish  to 
read  three  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
which  have  been  interpreted  many  times 
by  the  Supreme  Court  to  vest  in  the 
States  the  power  to  prescribe  qualifica- 
tions for  voting. 

Section  2  of  article  I: 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  com- 
posed of  Members  chosen  every  second  Year 
by  the  People  of  the  several  States,  and  the 
Electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  Qualifi- 
cations requisite  for  Electors  of  the  most 
numerous  Branch  of  the  State  Legislature. 

A  portion  of  section  1  of  article  11: 

Each  state  shall  appoint,  In  such  manner 
as  the  legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a 
number  of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which 
the  State  may  be  entitled  In  the  Congress. 

I  now  read  the  third  of  these  passages, 
which  is  from  the  17th  amendment: 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State, 
elected  by  the  people  thereof,  for  6  years; 
and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote.  The 
electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifi- 
cations requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislatures. 

The  Supreme  Court  has,  quite  cor- 
rectly, held  time  and  time  again  that, 
under  these  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  power  to  prescribe  the  qualifi- 
cations of  voters  for  Federal  ofiBcials 
belongs  to  the  States,  and  to  the  States 
alone. 

It  has  further  held  in  many  cases  that 
this  power  of  the  States  is  subject  to  this 
limitation  only:  namely,  that  the  States 
cannot  establish  as  a  qualification  either 
race  or  sex. 

In  the  case  of  Lassiter  v.  Northampton 
County  Board  of  Elections,  360  U.S.  45, 
the  Supreme  Court  unanimously  held 
that,  under  these  constitutional  provi- 
sions the  States,  and  the  States  alone, 
have  the  power  to  prescribe  the  qualifi- 
cations for  voters  for  Federal  officers. 
In  the  course  of  that  opinion,  the  Court 
said: 

We  come  then  to  the  question  whether  a 
State  may  consistently  with  the  14th  and 
17th  amendments  apply  a  literacy  test  to  all 
voters  Irrespective  of  race  or  color.  The 
Court  In  Guinn  v.  United  States,  supra,  at 
366  disposed  of  the  question  In  a  few  words. 
"No  time  need  be  spent  on  the  question  of 
the  validity  of  the  literacy  test  considered 
alone  since  as  we  have  seen  Its  establishment 
was  but  the  exercise  by  the  State  of  a  lawful 
power  vested  In  It  not  subject  to  our  sui>ervl- 
slon.  and  Indeed,  its  validity  is  admitted." 

The  States  have  long  been  held  to  have 
broad  powers  to  determine  the  conditions 
under  which  the  right  of  suffrage  may  be  ex- 
ercised •  •  •  absent  of  course  the  discrim- 
ination which  the  Constitution  condemns. 
Article  I,  section  2  of  the  Constitution  In  Its 
provision  for  the  election  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  17th 
amendment  In  its  provision  for  the  election 
of  Senators  provide  that  officials  will  be 
chosen  "by  the  people."  Each  provision  goes 
on  to  state  that  "the  electors  In  each  State 
shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
State   legislature."     So    while    the   right   of 
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suffrage  is  established  and  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  •  •  •  it  Is  subject  to  the 
imposition  of  State  standards  which  are  not 
discriminatory  and  which  do  not  contravene 
any  restriction  that  Congress,  acting  pur- 
suant to  its  constitutional  powers,  has 
imposed. 

Despite  those  clear  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  and  despite  the  equally 
clear  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
construing  them,  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  has  recommended  time  and 
time  again  that  the  Congress  usurp  and 
exercise  the  powers  of  the  States  to  pre- 
scribe qualifications  for  voting.  In  its 
recommendations,  the  Commission  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  recommend  that  Con- 
gress abolish  all  literacy  tests  and  declare 
that  anyone  who  has  completed  the  sixth 
grade  of  school  shall  be  allowed  to  vote, 
irrespective  of  whether  he  learned  to 
read  and  write  while  so  doing. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  deal  In 
detail  with  all  the  other  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Commission.  When 
the  school  desegregation  decision  was 
handed  down,  it  reversed  a  decision  of 
the  U5.  District  Coxut  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  South  Carolina,  written  by 
Circuit  Judge  John  J.  Parker,  in  the  case 
of  Briggs  against  Elliott. 

Subsequent  to  the  reversal  of  his  deci- 
sion. Judge  Parker  wrote  an  explanation 
of  what  the  Brown  case  decided.  He 
said: 

What  it— 

That  Is,  the  Supreme  Covut — 
has  decided,  and  all  that  it  has  decided,  is 
that  a  State  may  not  deny  to  any  person  on 
account  of  race  the  right  to  attend  any 
school  that  it  maintains.  This,  under  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  State 
may  not  do  directly  or  Indirectly;  but  If  the 
schools  which  It  maintains  are  open  to  chU- 
dren  of  all  races,  no  ylolation  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  Involved  eren  though  the  chU- 
dren  of  different  races  voluntarily  attend 
different  schools,  as  they  attend  different 
churches  (132  P.  Supp.  776). 

The  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
adopted  this  interpretation  of  the  school 
desegregation  case  made  by  Judge  Parker 
as  being  a  correct  interpretation  of  that 
decision. 

Notwithstanding  that  fact,  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  would  deny  to  the 
children  of  all  communities  the  right  to 
make  their  election  to  attend  such 
schools  as  they  see  fit.  They  ask  for  the 
enactment  of  laws  to  compel  the  immedi- 
ate integration  of  all  of  the  public  schools 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  in- 
sist that  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  be  given  the  power  to  set 
in  motion  the  machinery  which  they 
wish  to  have  established  to  effect  their 
desire,  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the 
communities  Involved. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  American  peo- 
ple ascertain  exactly  what  the  Commis- 
sion is  recommending  for  them  in  re- 
spect to  employment  and  other  matters 
in  Its  report  for  1963,  which  has  just 
been  made  public.  Tlie  recommenda- 
tions which  this  report  make  are,  in  ef- 
fect, that  all  the  powers  of  State  gov- 
ernments and  all  control  of  individuals 
be  transferred  to  bureaucrats  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac  River  insofar  as 
may  be  necessary  to  compel,  by  the  co- 


ercive power  of  law,  total  integration  in 
all  phases  of  American  life. 

The  Commission  has  just  made  a  dras- 
tic recommendation  with  respect  to  em- 
ployment. I  read  this  recommendation 
which  is  made  on  page  91  in  the  report 
made  public  today  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission : 

That  Congress  enact  legislation  establish- 
ing a  right  to  equal  opportunity  in  employ- 
ment when  that  employment  Is  assisted  by 
the  Federal  Goveriunent  or  affects  interstate 
commerce,  with  authority  to  Institute  action 
and  to  Issue  appropriate  orders  vested  in  a 
single  administrator  located  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  provision  for  appeal  to 
an  Independent  authority. 

By  that  recommendation,  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  asks  that  Congress 
rob  virtually  every  employer  throughout 
the  United  States  of  the  legal  power  to 
determine  whom  he  shall  hire,  whom  he 
shall  promote,  whom  he  shall  demote, 
and  whom  he  shall  discharge  in  the  car- 
rying on  of  his  business,  and  confer  it 
upon  a  single  administrator  sitting  in 
the  Department  of  Labor  at  Washing- 
ton. 

Virtually  every  employer  in  the  United 
States  is  included.  Those  connected,  in 
one  way  or  another,  with  the  Federal 
Government,  or  with  the  carrying  out  of 
contracts  financed  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  the  Federal  Goveamment  embrace  a 
substantial  percentage  of  the  employers 
of  the  United  States;  and,  imder  the 
loose  interpretation  now  being  given  the 
cwnmerce  clause,  virtually  all  the  rest 
are  included. 

I  warn  the  employers  of  America  that 
if  this  recommendation  of  the  C(mxmis- 
sion  should  be  implemented  by  Congress, 
they  may  be  harassed  by  the  charge  that 
they  have  engaged  in  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race  every  time  they  hire  one 
man  in  preference  to  another;  every 
time  they  promote  one  man  rather  than 
another;  and  every  time  they  pay  one 
employee  more  than  they  pay  another 
employee. 

Whenever  such  charges  are  made,  they 
will  spend  their  time,  not  in  litigation 
in  their  home  communities,  where  the 
Constitution  contemplates  that  litiga- 
tion should  be  conducted,  but  in  litiga- 
tion before  a  bureaucrat  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  in  Washington. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  discuss  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  in  respect 
to  housing.  The  Commission  recom- 
mends, in  substance,  that  all  Americans 
who  have  any  connection  whatever  with 
any  housing  program  conducted  by  the 
Federal  Government  shall  be  required  to 
surrender  to  the  Federal  Government, 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  participating 
in  such  program,  the  right  to  determine 
ultimately  to  whom  they  can  sell  or  rent 
their  property.  Those  rights  are  to  be 
taken  away  from  Americans  throughout 
the  Nation,  and  they  are  to  be  subject 
to  the  determination  of  btn'eaucrats  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac  River. 

Recently  N.  S.  Mease  made  some  com- 
ments upon  the  Property  Owner's  Bill 
of  Rights,  recently  adopted  by  the  direc- 
tors of  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards.  His  comments  are  so 
wise,  I  believe  they  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  all  Members  of  Congress  as  well 
as  the  public.     For  this  reason  I  a^ 


unanimous  consent  that  they  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Recobo  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CoMMEwra     or     N.     8.     Meese    Upon    th» 
Pbopeett   Owners'   Bn.L   or  Ritnrrs 

For  the  past  decade  or  two  a  considerable 
nvmiber  of  weU  meaning  but  confused  social 
reformers  have  been  trying  desperately  to 
demonstrate  that  there  Is  such  a  concept 
as  "property  rights"  distinct  from  what  they 
are  pleased  to  call  "human  rights,"  and  that 
the  former  are  being  given  high  priority  In 
all  capitalistic  societies  in  which  a  free  econ- 
omy prevails.  Obviously,  however,  property 
as  such  has  no  rights.  In  their  Up  service 
to  the  concept  of  freedom  they  have  failed 
to  understand  that  the  right  to  possess,  use, 
and  dispose  of  property  Is  freedom's  quint- 
essence. This  is  Implicit  In  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Ownership  en- 
compasses the  ability  to  hold  exclusively,  to 
use,  and  to  dispose  of  what  one  owns  unco- 
erced in  any  way,  so  long  as  the  rights  of 
others   are   not    adversely   affected. 

The  concept  of  private  property  is  anath- 
ema to  Communists  and  other  oollectiv- 
ists  generally.  As  an  institution,  it  Is, 
according  to  BktI  Marx,  "the  ecorK>mlc  tool 
for  the  enslavement  of  the  masses."  Com- 
monsense  tells  us,  however,  that  the  person 
who  is  prevented  from  possessing,  using,  or 
disposing  of  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor,  or 
of  their  enjoyment,  is  not  free. 

The  directors  of  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards  pointed  this  out  at 
their  Chicago  meeting  on  June  6  last,  and  In 
so  doing  m^e  clear  the  dangers  Inho-ent  in 
some  of  lCh(b  legislation,  both  national  and 
local,  under  consideration  or  already  en- 
acted by  our  various  lawmaking  bodies. 
They  adopted  what  they  have  named  a 
"Property  Owners*  Bill  of  Rights,"  and  said 
in  part: 

"Today,  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  the 
individual  American  property  owner  are  being 
eroded.  This  ezKlangers  the  rights  and  free- 
dcHns  of  all  Americans.  Therefore,  a  bill  at 
rights  to  protect  the  American  property 
owner  is  needed. 

"It  Is  self-evident  that  the  erosion  of  these 
freedoms  will  destroy  the  free  enterprising 
Indlvldiial  Anserican. 

"It  is  our  s<demn  beUef  that  the  indirid- 
ual  American  prop>erty  owner,  regardless  of 
race,  color,  or  creed,  must  be  aUowed,  tinder 
law,  to  retain: 

"1.  The  right  of  privacy. 

"2.  The  right  to  choose  his  own  friends. 

"3.  The  right  to  own  and  enjoy  property 
according  to  his  own  dictates. 

"4.  The  right  to  occupy  and  dispose  of 
property  without  governmental  Interference 
In  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience. 

"5.  The  right  of  all  equally  to  enjoy  prop- 
erty without  Interference  by  laws  giving 
sp>eclal  privilege  to  any  group  or  groups. 

"6.  The  right  to  maintain  what.  In  his 
opinion,  are  congenial  surroundings  for 
tenants. 

"7.  The  right  to  c(»itract  with  a  real  estate 
broko-  or  other  representative  of  his  choice 
and  to  authorize  him  to  act  for  him  accord- 
ing to  his  Instructions. 

"8.  The  right  to  determine  the  acceptabil- 
ity and  desirability  of  any  prospective  buyer 
or  tenant  of  his  property. 

"9.  The  right  of  every  American  to  choose 
who  in  his  opinion  are  congenial  tenants 
in  any  propert^-iie  owns — to  niaintaln  the 
stability  and  security  of  his  income. 

"10.  The  right  to  enjoy  the  freedom  to 
accept,  reject,  negotiate,  or  zvot  negotiate 
with  others." 

The  directors  and  the  national  association 
Itself  are  to  be  highly  commended  for  the 
forthrl^t  statement  made.    If  the  United 
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States  U  to  surrlve  as  a  sovereign  conBtltu- 
tlonal  republic.  f\irther  erosion  of  long-recog- 
nized human  rights  Implicit  In  property 
ownership  should  be  prevented  rather  then 
encouraged.  The  loss  of  any  part  of  (he 
right  to  possess,  use,  transfer,  or  otherWlse 
dispose  of  what  Is  one's  own  can  do  no  less 
than  stimulate  further  encroachments  on 
liberty. 

N.  S.  Mkzsj^. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  One  of  the  declarations 
of  the  bill  of  rights  of  property  owners 
is  as  follows: 

4.  The  right  to  occupy  and  dispose  of  pr<  ip- 
erty  without  governmental  Inteference  In 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  his  o(n- 
sclence. 

Americans  participating  In  PedeitU 
hoiising  programs  or  residing  in  the  D  s- 
trlct  of  Columbia  will  not  enjoy  tt^at 
right  any  longer  if  the  Commission  jpn 
Civil  Rights  has  its  way.  It  would  take 
from  them  the  right  to  determine  ht>w 
they  shall  use  their  property,  how  they 
shall  sell  their  property,  how  they  shiill 
rent  their  property. 

The  Commission  would  take  from  a 
veteran  the  right  to  receive  a  loan  from 
the  Veterans'  Administrdkon  unless  he 
surrendered  to  the  Federal  Govemmeait 
the  right  to  determine  to  whom  he  shfill 
sell  or  rent  his  house. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  Commission 
recommends  that  lending  institutions — 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions— which  participate  in  any  way  In 
any  Federal  program,  or  which  have 
their  deposits  insured  by  Federal 
agencies,  shall  be  required,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  participating  in  such  program  or 
of  having  such  insurance,  to  have  their 
loans  supervised  and  controlled  by 
agents  of  the  Federal  Government  supejr- 
vislng  such  lending  institutions. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
Federal  Government  deprive  bank  de- 
positors of  the  protection  of  deposit  in- 
surance unless  banks  accept  its  dictation 
in  respect  to  loaning  their  deposits. 

There  are  some  other  recommendti- 
tions  relating  to  what  the  Commission 
calls  Justice.  One  of  them  was  made 
today  in  its  report  for  1963.  If  Congress 
should  be  so  foolish  as  to  adopt  this  rec- 
ommendation, the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  whoever  he  might  be, 
would  be  in  charge  of  the  legal  affairs 
of  every  American  citizen  insofar  fus 
those  affairs  may  involve  a  right  under  a 
Federal  statute  or  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  printed  at  page  124  of  the 
report  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
for  1963.    It  reads: 

That  Congress  empower  the  Attorney  Oep- 
eral  to  Intervene  In  or  to  Initiate  clvU  prio- 
ceedlngs  to  prevent  denials  to  persons  of  afiy 
rights,  privileges,  or  Immunities  secured  to 
them  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  tlie 
United  States. 

It  would  take  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  lawyers  to  carry  out  such  a  pro- 
vision as  that.  If  that  provision  were 
enacted  into  law.  an  American  citizen 
could  not  even  have  the  privilege  of  cot- 
ducting  his  own  lawsuit  based  on  a  Fed- 
eral statutory  or  constitutional  grouiid 
If  the  Attorney  General  wished  to  Hi- 
tervene  and  take  charge  of  it. 

Another  recommendation  made  by  the 
Commission  is  that  Congress  should  pa^ 
a  law  making  it  a  crime  for  any  State  or 


local  law  enforcement  ofBcial  to  use 
more  force  than  is  necessary  in  arrest- 
ing or  detaining  a  person  charged  with 
crime.  I  assert  that  that  recommenda- 
tion is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  any 
sound  conception  of  good  Federal-State 
practice.  If  that  recommendation  were 
enacted  into  law,  it  would  do  more  to 
prevent  law  enforcement  at  the  local 
level  than  any  course  of  action  imag- 
inable. 

If  this  recommendation  were  enacted 
into  law,  it  would  confront  every  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  officer  with  a 
dilemma.  If  he  failed  to  use  the  force 
necessary  to  effect  the  arrest  of  the  per- 
son charged  with  crime,  the  accused 
might  escape;  or  the  officer  might  pos- 
sibly be  beaten  or  murdered.  If  he  mis- 
calculated and  used  more  force  than 
that  necessary  to  effect  the  arrest  he 
could  be  hailed  into  Federal  court  and 
prosecuted  as  a  criminal  merely  for  try- 
ing to  do  his  duty,  with  the  United  States 
of  America,  acting  through  the  Attor- 
ney General,  on  the  side  of  the  criminal, 
instead  of  on  the  side  of  law  enforce- 
ment. 

To  smnmarize,  I  am  opposed  to  an  ex- 
tension of  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  because  virtually  every  rec- 
ommendation it  has  made  throughout 
the  course  of  its  existence  has  been  a 
recommendation  Inconsistent  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  a 
recommendation  that  all  American  citi- 
zens be  robbed,  either  by  act  of  Congress 
or  by  Executive  order,  of  basic  economic, 
legal,  personal,  or  property  rights,  or  a 
recommendation  that  vast  discretionary 
power,  uncontrolled  by  any  proper  legal 
guidelines,  be  vested  in  the  President  or 
the  Attorney  General,  or  some  other  offi- 
cial of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Aesop  wrote  a  fable  about  a  lion  which 
invited  another  animal  to  come  into  his 
cave  and  pay  him  a  visit.  The  other 
animal  refused  the  invitation,  sajrlng,  "I 
notice  that  all  tracks  lead  into  your  cave, 
but  none  come  out."  That  fable  is  a 
good  description  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Under  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission,  the  power  to  determine 
what  rights  the  States  shall  have,  and 
the  power  to  determine  what  rights  the 
Individual  shall  enjoy,  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Federal  Government,  to  be 
exercised  by  executive  officers  whose  very 
identity,  in  many  cases,  would  be  con- 
cealed from  the  States  and  the  persons 
upon  whose  rights  they  were  passing. 

We  have  this  warning  from  Aesop's 
fable.  We  have  this  warning  from  our 
own  experience.  Rights  once  surren- 
dered to  the  Federal.  Government  are 
never  returned  to  the  States  or  the 
people. 

We  also  have  this  warning  from  the 
poet  Thomas  Moore : 

O  Freedom  I  Once  thy  flame  hath  fled. 
It  never  lights  again. 

The  Senate  would  do  well  to  heed  those 
warnings  when  it  votes  on  the  question 
of  extending  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  This  Commission  has 
steadfastly  recommended  that  the  pow- 
ers committed  to  the  States  by  the  Con- 
stitution be  transferred  to  bureaucrats 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  River,  and 


that  American  citizens  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  be  robbed 
of  their  basic  economic,  legal,  personal, 
and  property  rights.  I  close  with  this 
statement  from  Regulus: 

The  greatest  glory  of  a  freebcwn  people  Is 
to  transmit  that  freedom  to  their  children. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  extension  of 
the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
I  shall  vote  against  the  recommendations 
it  makes.  Americans  of  our  generation 
have  received  as  a  heritage  the  greatest 
country  on  earth  with  the  greatest  sys- 
tem of  government  on  earth.  I  will  not 
vote  to  deny  our  children  the  glory  of 
living  in  that  kind  of  a  country  under 
that  kind  of  government. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  desire  to  express 
my  compliments  and  commendation  up- 
on the  outstanding,  eloquent,  able,  and 
extremely  convincing  speech  delivered 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  in  the  Senate  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  for 
almost  7  years.  I  have  never  known  a 
lawyer  whom  I  have  found  to  be  more 
eloquent,  more  able,  more  effective,  and 
more  profound.  I  compliment  him  upon 
his  remarks  and  associate  myself  with 
them. 

I,  too,  shall  vote  against  the  contin- 
uation of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
It  was  created  in  1957  as  a  temporary 
agency;  and,  as  most  Federal  tem- 
porary agencies  go,  it  has  continued  on 
and  on.  It  wtis  extended  in  1959  for  2 
more  years  and  was  extended  again  in 
1961  for  2  more  years.  We  are  now 
asked  to  extend  it  for  another  year.  I 
predict  that  1  year  hence,  Congress  will 
be  asked  again  either  to  extend  it  or 
probably  to  msUce  it  a  permanent  Com- 
mission, as  an  attempt  has  already  been 
made  to  do. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  convey 
a  piece  of  information  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia.  Bills  are 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  until  the  last  linger- 
ing echo  of  Gabriel's  horn  trembles  into 
ultimate  silence. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Will  he  yield  further,  to  permit  me 
to  make  a  brief  observation? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  am  delighted  to  do  so. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  have  just  had 
occasion  to  scan  hurriedly  the  rer>ort  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  which  was 
issued  today.  It  demonstrates  again, 
more  conclusively  than  it  has  in  the 
C>ast.  its  extreme  partisan  bias.  It 
demonstrates  its  desire  not  to  solve  any 
problems  in  the  area  of  human  relations 
but.  rather,  its  desire  to  fan  flames  and 
exploit  issues.  For  instance,  in  this  par- 
ticular report,  as  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  stated,  it  has  made 
recommendations,  in  all  these  areas, 
that  contravene  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  recommends  that  the 
Attorney  General  be  allowed  to  Inter- 
vene in  any  and  all  cases  and  to  initiate 
civil  proceedings  for  the  protection  of 
all  persons'  civil  rights.  In  other  words, 
that  particular  recommendation  would 
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make  the  Attorney  General  the  guard- 
ian over  all  American  citizens. 

The  Commission  has  also  recommend- 
ed that  local  government  officials — 
mayors,  councilmen,  and  so  forth — be 
made  liable  for  the  alleged  misconduct 
of  police  officers  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  for  the  local  government. 
Nothing  whatever  could  be  more  extreme 
than  to  attempt  to  make  whole  munic- 
ipalities and  their  public  servants  re- 
sponsible for  the  nonrelated  acts  of  em- 
ployees at  that  particular  agency  of 
Government. 

To  follow  this  line  of  extreme  reason- 
ing, if  an  American  citizen  committed 
a  misdeed,  it  would  make  the  President 
of  the  United  States  responsible  for  that 
person's  alleged  misconduct. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
another  extreme  recommendation  on 
page  125: 

That  Congress  amend  section  1443  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  permit  re- 
moval by  the  defendant  of  a  State  civil  action 
or  criminal  prosecution  to  a  district  court 
of  the  United  States  In  cases  where  the  de- 
fendant cannot.  In  the  State  court,  secure  his 
clvU  rights  because  of  the  written  or  deci- 
sional laws  of  the  State  or  because  of  the  acts 
of  Individuals  administering  or  affecting  Its 
Judicial  process. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Georgia:  If  that  recommendation  were 
enacted,  could  not  the  Federal  courts 
absolutely  take  away  from  the  courts  of 
the  States  the  f)ower  to  protect  them- 
selves and  their  citizens? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  They  certainly 
could.  If  this  recommendation  were  im- 
plemented by  appropriate  law,  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  abolishing  all  State 
courts,  and  all  matters  could  then  be 
transferred  to  Federal  courts  for  their 
jurisdiction.  It  would  have  the  sum  to- 
tal effect  of  abolishing  State  jurisdictions 
in  the  50  States  of  the  Union  at  the  whim 
or  caprice  of  the  Federal  Government, 
any  time,  at  its  discretion.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  the  most  far-fetched  of  all 
the  far-fetched  recommendations  I  have 
ever  seen  come  from  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission. 

For  the  life  of  me.  I  cannot  xmderstand 
why  anyone  who  has  the  slightest  knowl- 
edge of  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment or  the  American  system  of  juris- 
prudence could  recommend  at  one  fell 
swoop  that  the  State  courts  be  subordi- 
nated, if  you  please,  denied,  if  you  please, 
the  right  to  pursue  their  respective  juris- 
dictions, and  be  made  amenable  to  Ped- 
ei  al  procedure. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  the  recommendation 
reflects  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  be  concerned 
with  the  protection  of  those  who  murder, 
rape,  and  rob.  rather  than  with  the  pro- 
tection of  those  who  do  not  wish  to  be 
murdered,  raped,  and  robbed? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  agree  with  the 
able  Senator.  The  recommendation 
brings  to  mind  the  fact  that  Congress 
should  not  be  so  much  concerned  with  a 
recommendation  to  extend  this  Commis- 
sion as  it  should  be  concerned  with  pre- 
serving our  constitutional  system,  and 
probably  bringing  impeachment  proceed- 
ings against  those  members  of  the  Com- 


mission who  made  these  unconstitutional 
recommendations. 

I  thank  the  able  Senator  for  yielding 
to  me.  and  again  compliment  him  on  his 
very  able,  eloquent,  and  effective  speech. 

Uir.  ERVIN.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair.)  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond]. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
1957.  when  the  proposal  was  before  the 
Senate  for  the  creation  of  a  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  I  stated  in  rather  lengthy 
detail  my  objections  to  the  creation  of 
such  a  commission.  At  that  time,  the 
proponents  of  the  measure  strongly  CMi- 
tended  that  the  Commission's  activities 
would  be  related  solely  to  the  question  of 
voting  rights.  However,  the  language  of 
the  bill  was,  in  my  opinion,  much  broad- 
er, and  would  allow  the  Commission  to 
interfere  in  areas  far  afield  from  voting. 
The  subsequent  activities,  investigations, 
and  recriminations  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  have  borne  out  my  fears, 
much  to  my  regret. 

In  addition,  the  original  prop>osal  was 
for  a  temporary  Commission  to  be  limited 
to  2  years  duration.  Much  was  said  to 
the  effect  that  there  was  no  harm  In 
creating  a  temp>orary  commission  of  lim- 
ited jurisdiction.  The  Senate  was  re- 
peatedly warned  that  there  is  nothing  as 
permanent  as  a  temporary  Federal  com- 
mission, but  the  warnings  fell  on  deaf 
ears.  Now  we  are  faced  with  a  request 
for  the  third  successive  extension  of  the 
life  of  this  "temporary"  commission. 
Everyone's  worst  fears  and  doubts  have 
been  realized. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  continuation 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  has  be- 
come more  symbol  than  substance.  The 
reports  of  the  Commission,  which  have 
been  numerous,  contain  little  of  the  qual- 
ity or  objectivity  which  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  them  persuasive.  This  is 
true  regardless  of  the  reader's  persuasion 
or  position  in  the  field  of  so-called  civil 
rights  or  race  relations.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  have  been  sa-.absurd  that 
such  notable  prointegration  journals  as 
the  New  York  Times  have  been  forced 
to  disassociate  themselves  froff^e  rec- 
ommendations. I  have  particulaX.  ref- 
erence to  the  prop>osal  contained  in  the 
interim  report  of  the  Commission,  issued 
in  April  of  this  year,  which  contained 
the  recommendation  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  by  Executive  order, 
withhold  Federal  funds  from  the  State 
of  Mississippi.  This  proposal  is  so  pat- 
ently ridiculous  and  unconstitutional 
that  it  was  roundly  denounced  on  every 
leading  editorial  page  in  the  country. 
Even  the  New  York  Times  had  this  to 
say  concerning  the  Commission's  high- 
handed attitude  and  recommendation: 

The  civil  Rights  Commission's  recom- 
mendation that  President  Kennedy  consider 
withholding  Federal  funds  from  Mississippi 
In  pvmlshment  for  Its  mistreatment  of  Ne- 
groes amounts  to  a  proposal  to  read  that 
State  out  of  the  Union.  We  can  think  of 
no  suggestion  less  calculated  to  ixt>mote 
civilized  race  relations  or  to  cool  the  In- 
flamed passions  that  erupted  In  the  Civil 
War. 


Even  though  the  New  York  Times  did 
denounce  this  recommendation  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Comjmission,  it  did  not  do  so 
with  the  fervor  and  energy  which  this 
recommendation  deserves.  More  to  the 
point  is  the  editorial  entitled  "The  Ex- 
tortioners," which  appeared  in  the  April 
19,  1963,  edition  of  the  Richmond  News 
Leader.    This  editorial  reads  as  follows: 

The  UJS.  civil  Rights  Commission  finally 
p>erformed  a  genuinely  xiseful  service  on 
Wednesday:  It  provided  the  most  brilliantly 
revealing  insight  we  yet  have  seen  Into  the 
murky  depths  of  the  ultrallberal  mind  at 
work. 

The  Conunlsslon  recommended.  In  effect, 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by 
his  own  decree,  withhold  Federal  contracts 
and  grants-in-aid  from  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi untU  the  State  ends  what  the  Commis- 
sion regards  as  "subversion  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." We  say  the  Commission  "In  effect" 
made  this  arrogant  reconunendatlon,  because 
the  Commission  Jacked  even  the  courage  of 
Its  contemptible  convictions.  In  mealy- 
mouthed  senteiices,  the  Conunlsslon  lu-ged 
Mr.  Kennedy  to  ''explore  his  legal  authority" 
for  such  decrees,  and  asked  Congress  to  "con- 
sider seriously"  the  idea  of  appropriate  legis- 
lation. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
the  question  Is  whether  "Federal  funds  con- 
tributed by  citizens  of  all  States"  should  be 
made  available  "to  any  State  which  con- 
tinues to  refuse  to  abide  by  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States."  That  two 
such  resp>ected  law  deans  as  Robert  Q.  Storey, 
of  Southern  Methodist,  and  6p>ottswood  W. 
Robinson  3d.  of  Howard,  could  have  signed 
such  a  recommendation  only  makes  the  pro- 
posal all  the  more  Incredible. 

Who  Is  to  Judge,  pray,  when  an  entire  State 
Is  subverting  the  Constitution  or  refusing  to 
abide  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States?  Does 
the  Commission  on  ClvU  Rights  prc^>oee  to 
serve  as  prosecutor.  Judge,  and  Jury,  and  con- 
vict an  entire  State  on  Its  own  naked  say-so7 
The  proposal  draws  applause  from  those  Ub- 
erals,  mind  you,  who  profess  to  support  due 
process  of  law.  What  due  process  of  law 
would  they  accord  Mississippi? 

Talk  of  subverting  the  Coiutltuticm.  The 
Commission's  proposal  would  not  merely 
subvert  the  Constitution,  but  obliterate  It 
altogether.  The  Commission  is  Inviting  the 
President  to  usurp  powers  nowhere  granted 
him  by  law;  the  Commission  would  simply 
repeal  the  section  of  the  Constitution  which 
scys  that  the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  privileges  and  Immunities  of 
citizens  In  the  several  States.  Does  the  Con- 
stitution say  that  no  bm  of  attainder  shall  be 
passed?  The  Commission  would  have  Mr. 
Kennedy  simply  proclaim  a  blU  of  attainder 
against  the  whole  State  of  Mississippi. 

Our  dictionary  defines  "extortion"  as  the 
act  of  obtaining  a  desired  end  'T3y  force  or 
undue  or  Illegal  power  or  Ingenuity."  TTiat 
Is  precisely  what  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion has  In  mind  here.  It  would  obtain  vot- 
ing rights  for  certain  Negroes  In  certain 
counties  by  force,  undue  or  Ulegal  power, 
and  ingenuity.  Especially  Ingenuity.  The 
Commission  points  out  In  its  report  to  the 
President  that  $660  million  In  grants-in-aid 
and  prime  contracts  are  marked  for  Missis- 
sippi next  year.  The  sum  Includes  Federal 
grants  for  aid  to  the  blind,  aid  to  dependent 
children,  aid  to  veterans,  highway  construc- 
tion, vocational  education,  small  business 
loans,  river  and  harbor  Improvement,  and 
the  like.  "The  Commission  does  not  want 
the  people  of  Mississippi,  either  Negro  or 
white,  to  lose  benefits  available  to  citizens 
of  other  States."  says  the  Commission,  and 
it  rolls  Its  eyes  to  heaven;  the  sanctimonious 
statement  follows  that  the  Commission  has 
concluded  that  only  by  threatening  such  a 
withholding  can  Mississippi  be  persuaded  to 
mend  her  ways. 
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Now.  thl«  newspaper  repeatedly  has  cin- 
demced  the  Indefensible  sben&nlgans  by 
which  officials  of  a  few  Deep  South  counties 
have  denied  voting  rights  to  qualified  Ke- 
groes.  We  have  said,  time  after  time,  that 
If  the  South  Is  to  stand  on  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  must  stand  on  the  whole  of  the 
Constitution.  If  we  expect  others  to  respect 
the  10th  amendment,  we  of  the  South  can- 
not trifle  with  the  15th  amendment.  Ipls 
deflnM  the  "right  to  vote"  as  Just  that^  a 
matter  of  right.  The  right  must  be  lip- 
held. 

But  this  Is  a  far  cry  from  saying  that 
every  Negro  who  presents  himself  at  a  regis- 
trar's office  Is,  by  reason  of  his  race,  specially 
qualified  to  register  and  vote.  In  one  great 
test  caae  of  this  alleged  "subversion,"  the 
Fifth  VS.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  sum- 
marily threw  out  of  court  a  case  In  which 
a  Negro  contended  his  right  to  vote  l|ad 
been  arbitrarily  denied  him.  The  Ne^o 
was  wholly  Illiterate,  as  the  evidence  plalfily 
proved. 

Plenty  of  law  Is  on  the  books  now.  by 
which  these  Intransigent  local  officials  n^ay 
be  pxinlshed  for  their  chicanery.  The  liea 
of  denying  all  the  people  of  Mississippi, 
white  and  Negro  alike,  their  fair  and  right- 
ful share  of  Federal  appropriations  for 
which  they  have  been  equally  taxed  I4  a 
monstrous  perversion  of  both  law  ajnd 
equity.  , 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  has  Qad 
little  enough  reason  for  existence.  This 
outrageous  recommendation  provides  abun- 
dant reason  for  wiping  It  out  completely. 

Mr.  President,  bad  as  is  this  recojn- 
mendation,  it  is  only  characteristic  of 
the  Commission's  biased  and  pervertjed 
attitude  which  has  prevsiiled  since  \ts 
formation  in  1957.  The  President  of  tihe 
United  States  promptly  and  emphati- 
cally repudiated  this  Interim  Report, 
stating  that  he  neither  had,  nor  wantied 
such  power  as  the  Commission  recom- 
mended he  invoke.  The  fact  that  all  in- 
dividuals in  responsible  positions  quiclUy 
denounced  this  recommendation  is 
heartening,  but  the  punitive  nature  iof 
the  proposal  clearly  reflects  the  attitujde 
of  the  Commission.  i 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  has  cc|n- 
trlbuted  nothing  to  improved  race  rela- 
tions, but  has  done  much  to  deteriorate 
them.  The  Commission  is  an  111- 
conceived.  sloppily  constituted,  and  arbi- 
trarily administered  disgrace  to  our  gdv- 
emmental  structure.  It  would  be  an 
act  of  wisdom  for  the  Congress  to  permit 
to  die  that  which  should  never  have  been 
spawned,  and  which  grows  more  hidedus 
with  each  day's  passing. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  place  in  dur 
society  for  an  organization  such  as  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission.  In  the  fitst 
place,  i*:  is  a  sjonbol  of  a  basic  conti|o- 
versy,  and  as  such,  is  not  judged  on  Its 
merits  when  its  revival  is  imder  con- 
sideration. Were  a  commission — in  ajiy 
other  area  of  activity  except  that  of 
race  relations — to  come  before  Congress 
with  a  record  of  activity  such  as  has  tihe 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  it  would  stand 
no  chance  of  continued  life  or  of  con- 
tinued  Federal   appropriations.  ' 

In  no  other  area  of  activity  would  tin 
instrument  of  the  National  Govemmont 
be  permitted  to  flaunt  the  basic  a|id 
fundamental  rights  of  citizens  by  ovit- 
rageous  denials  of  due  process  of  law. 
Not  even  committees  of  Congress  could 
deny  due  process  of  law  and  go  un- 


scathed as  has  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission. 

On  October  7.  1959,  a  Federal  court 
composed  of  three  Federal  district 
Judges,  in  Shreveport,  La.,  ruled  by  a 
2-to-l  decision  that  the  Commission, 
acting  according  to  its  rules,  had  at- 
tempted to  conduct  its  investigations  in 
a  way  which  violated  two  sections — 4  and 
6 — of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

The  Commission  had  undertaken  to 
investigate  the  sworn  affidavits  of  67 
Negroes  in  Louisiana  that  they  had  been 
denied  the  right  to  vote.  In  pursuance 
of  its  investigation,  the  Commission  had 
subpenaed  17  voting  registrars.  The  at- 
torney general  of  Louisiana  asked  that 
the  Federal  Court  prohibit  the  investiga- 
tion because  it  would  violate  the  statu- 
tory rights  of  the  registrars.  The  court 
upheld  the  contention  of  the  State  at- 
torney general,  and  ruled  that  the 
method  of  investigation  was  illegal  be- 
cause the  Commission  failed  to  inform 
the  registrars  of  what  they  were  accused, 
and  refused  to  permit  them  to  be  con- 
fronted by,  and  to  cross-examine,  those 
who  had  complained  to  the  Commission. 
Federal  District  Judge  Dawkins.  giving 
the  deciding  opinion,  made  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

Third,  entirely  aside  from  the  statutory 
questions  Just  discussed,  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  and  their  Anglo-Saxon  pred- 
ecessors, always  have  seen  to  It  that,  in 
hearings  or  trials  of  all  kinds,  persons  ac- 
cused of  violating  laws  must  be  adequately 
advised  of  the  charges  against  them,  con- 
fronted by  their  accusers,  and  permitted  to 
search  for  the  truth  through  thorough  cross- 
examination. 

Following  the  decision  of  the  Federal 
district  court,  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion appealed  directly  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  The  latter  Court  heard 
the  case  (Hannah  v.  Larche,  363  U.S. 
420)  on  January  18-19,  1960;  on  June  20, 
1960,  the  Court  reversed  the  ruling  of  the 
lower  court. 

Justice  Douglas  rendered  a  dissenting 
opinion,  with  which  Justice  Black  con- 
curred. Justice  Douglas  ix)inted  out 
that,  although  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion is  primarily  a  factfinding  agency 
only,  and  although  it  does  not  indict,  it 
does  seek  to  disclose  activities  which  are 
criminal.  He  concluded,  therefore,  that 
voting  registrars  called  before  the  Com- 
mission should  be  granted  the  rights  of 
those  who  are  accused  of  crimes.  Justice 
Douglas  noted  that: 

Under  the  Commission's  rules  the  accused 
is  deprived  of  the  right  to  notice  of  the 
charges  against  him  and  the  opportunity  of 
cross-examination. 

The  Commission  nvay,  he  said,  "deny 
him — the  accused — the  opportunity  even 
to  observe  the  testimony  of  his  accusers." 

Justice  Douglas  stated  that  only  the 
grand  jury,  under  the  fifth  amendment 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  has  the  author- 
ity to  make  accusations  without  granting 
the  ordinary  rights  to  the  accused.  But 
he  pointed  out  that  the  grand  jury  is  not 
a  continuing  agency  of  government,  and 
that  it  Is  composed  of  neighbors  of  the 
su;cused,  and  that  it  is  intended  to  safe- 
guard the  accused  against  arbitrary  ac- 
tion by  a  public  prosecutor — 


They  are  the  only  accusatory  body  In  the 
Federal  Government  that  Is  recognized  by 
the  Constitution.  I  would  allow  no  other 
engine  of  government,  either  executive  or 
legislative,  to  take  their  place — at  least  when 
the  right  of  confrontation  and  cross-exami- 
nation are  denied  the  accused  as  Is  done  in 
these  cases. 

Justice  Douglas  supported  the  com- 
plaint of  the  registrars  as  follows: 

Respondents  ask  no  more  than  the  right 
to  know  the  charges,  to  be  confronted  with 
the  accuser,  and  to  cross-examine  him.  Ab- 
sent these  rights  •  •  •  injury  too  plain  and 
obvious  here. 

As  I  stated,  Mr.  President,  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  because  it  deals  in 
the  field  of  race  relations,  which  unfor- 
tunately has  degenerated  into  a  cloud 
of  pressure  politics,  is  removed  from  the 
realm  of  objective  evaluation,  either  by 
the  Congress,  the  Court,  or  the  Executive. 

Indeed,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
even  when  acting  on  a  question  involv- 
ing the  security  of  the  United  States,  was 
restrained  by  the  Court  from  utilizing 
procedures  in  its  industrial  security  pro- 
gram which  by  comparison  to  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
were  the  very  essence  of  due  process. 
For  an  illustration  of  the  immune  status 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  one  has 
but  to  compare  the  judicial  discussion  of 
the  Commission's  procedures  in  Hannah 
V.  Larche.  363  U.S.  420  (1960),  with  the 
judicial  discussion  of  the  procedures  set 
up  for  the  Department  of  Defense  in- 
dustrial security  program  in  the  case  of 
Green  v.  McElroy,  360  U.S.  474  (1958) . 

Mr.  President,  from  its  inauguration, 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  has  been 
completely  lacking  in  objectivity.  The 
reports  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
are  defective,  first,  because  they  depend 
too  much  on  facts  which  were  not  ob- 
tained by  firsthand  observation,  but 
which  were  selected  from  secondary 
sources;  and,  second,  because  the  facts 
which  they  cited  were  used  in  an  attempt 
to  vertify  prior  conceptions  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Southern  States.  Thus.  Mr.  John 
S.  Battle  said  of  the  first  report — 1959— 
of  the  Commission,  at  the  time  of  his 
resignation  from  the  Commission,  that 
it  was  "not  an  impartial  factual  state- 
ment, such  as  I  believe  to  have  been  the 
Intent  of  the  Congress,  but  rather,  in 
large  part,  an  argument  in  advocacy  of 
preconceived  ideas  in  the  field  of  race 
relations" — quoted  by  the  New  York 
Times,  October  13,  1959.  page  1. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  good  can  come 
of  a  Commission  which  exhibits  a  com- 
plete disinterest  in  the  truth,  and  which 
operates  to  the  sole  end  of  fabricating 
support  for  preconceived  prejudices.  The 
exclusive  immunity  which  this  Commis- 
sion has  enjoyed  not  only  allows  it  to 
deprive  citizens  of  due  process  of  law  and 
to  operate  in  utter  disdain  of  any  pre- 
tense at  objectivity,  but  this  immunity 
also  shields  gross  impropriety  and  in- 
eflflclency  in  its  internal  administration 
and  lack  of  c<x)peration  with  the  Con- 
gress and  its  committees  that  would  not 
be  permitted  by  any  other  agency  of 
Government. 

The  reports  which  have  been  Issued  by 
the  Commission  since  the  Initial  one  in 
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1959  have  improved  neither  in  quality 
nor  in  objectivity.  For  instance,  in  its 
1961  report  on  education,  the  Commis- 
sion stated  that  private  school  tuition 
grants,  which  are  offered  in  some  States, 
threaten  the  quality  of  public  school 
education.  They  even  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  it  threatens  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  public  school  system.  Yet, 
in  the  same  report,  the  Commission 
recommended  that  all  Federal  funds 
provided  under  the  impacted  areas  legis- 
lation and  destined  for  school  districts 
which  are  not  completely  integrated  be 
withheld.  While  criticizing,  a  State 
program  as  destructive  of  the  public 
school  system,  the  Commission  in  the 
same  breath  offers  a  recommendation 
which  is  certainly  more  likely  to  affect 
the  quality  and  even  existence  of  the 
public  school  systems. 

In  the  Commission's  1961  report  on 
voting,  the  recommendation  is  made 
that  a  sixth-grade  education  be  conclu- 
sively presumed  as  evidence  of  literacy 
for  the  purpose  of  voter  registration. 
Many  eminent  law  professors  and  con- 
stitutional authorities  have  pointed  out 
the  patent  unconstitutionality  of  such  a 
proposal,  and  Congress  has  completely 
rejected  this  recommendation. 

Generally  an  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  called  upon  to  justify 
its  expenditures  and  continued  existence 
by  the  showing  of  some  contribution  to 
the  public  good.  This  has  not  been  the 
case,  however,  with  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  The  Commission  has  en- 
joyed a  position  apart  from  the  normal 
governmental  agency,  a  position  \m- 
paralleled  In  the  history  of  this  country. 
Any  other  commission  or  Federal  agency 
which  merely  duplicated  the  work  of  an- 
other branch  of  the  Government  would 
be  quickly  and  unhesitatingly  abolished. 
Yet,  Mr.  President,  even  though  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  merely  duplicates  the 
work  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  there  is  very  lit- 
tle chance  of  Its  being  deactivated. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  remember  that 
the  area  to  which  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission was  originally  Intended  to  be 
limited,  according  to  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  which  created  the  Commission, 
was  voting  rights.  In  this  area,  the 
Commission  has  had  little  to  do.  Per- 
haps this  is  why  it  has  extended  its  ten- 
tacles Into  other  areas  of  activity.  The 
number  of  voting  rights  complaints  re- 
ceived by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
during  the  period  from  July  1,  1962, 
through  May  17,  1963,  numbered  101. 
Ironically,  the  total  number  of  voting 
complaints  received  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  since  Its  inception  6  years 
ago  is  a  mere  740  of  which  only  424  have 
been  sworn  complaints.  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  small  number  of  com- 
plaints, as  compared  with  the  number 
received  In  1  year  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Division  of  the  Justice  Department,  is 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, actively  solicits  the  complaints. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  it  is  time 
that  the  Congress  took  recognition  of 
the  complete  futility  of  the  Civil  Rights 


Commission  and  did  the  Commission, 
the  Congress  and  the  country  a  great 
favor  by  allowing  the  Commission  to  die 
the  peaceful  death  that  it  so  richly  de- 
serves. Now  is  the  time  for  the  Congress 
to  create  the  exception  to  the  rule  that 
there  is  nothing  so  permanent  as  a  tem- 
porary agency  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. No  good  has  ever  come  from  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  in  the  past  and 
there  is  no  basis  for  the  belief  that  the 
future  will  be  any  different.  The  ac- 
tivities of  the  Commission  have  created 
much  ill  will  and  Increased  racial  ten- 
sions, and  its  potential  for  disservice  in 
the  future,  if  its  life  is  extended,  is  be- 
yond estimate.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  Congress  succumb  to  the  en- 
treaties to  extend  its  life. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  report  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  goes  beyond  the 
realm  of  reason.  Anyone  can  read  that 
reijort  and  see  the  lack  of  objectivity  on 
the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion. As  I  stated.  It  would  be  a  great 
service  to  the  people  of  our  country,  to 
the  Congress,  and  even  the  Commission 
itself,  if  the  Commission  were  not  con- 
tinued. I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  see 
fit  not  to  continue  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  proposal  before  the  Senate  for  an 
emergency  extension  of  the  life  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  for  a  1- 
year  period.  I  do  this  with  considerable 
regret.  I  regret  that  the  machinery  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Congress  has  not 
permitted  us  thus  far  Ir  this  session  of 
Congress  to  act  on  S.  1117,  which  I,  with 
a  number  of  my  colleagues,  introduced  to 
expand  the  authority  and  give  a  greater 
degree  of  permanancy  to  this  increas- 
ingly important  commission. 

Hearings  were  completed  on  this  and 
other  bills  by  mid-June.  Testimony  from 
witnesses  from  throughout  the  Nation 
underscored  the  value  of  the  Commis- 
sion's hearings  and  reports  in  defining 
for  the  American  people  the  imjx)rtant 
work  which  must  be  accomplished  If  we 
are  to  insure  full  enjoyment  of  basic 
rights  by  all  Americans. 

My  concern  today  is  that  in  acting  on 
the  proposed  temporary  extension  the 
Senate  does  not  set  aside  the  very  real 
work  yet  to  be  done  this  year.  Part  of 
this  legislative  work  involves  proposals 
for  an  expanded  responsibility  for  the 
Commission  and  extension  of  its  life  for 
a  suflHcient  period  of  time  to  avoid  the 
demoralizing  start-and-stop  activities  it 
faces  when  extensions  of  only  1  or  2 
years  are  granted. 

More  important  still  is  the  work  to  be 
done  on  the  omnibus  civil  rights  proposal 
submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent. It  is  now  October.  Some  small 
progress  is  evident.  A  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  reported 
last  week  a  strengthened  omnibus  bill. 
The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  is 
nearlng  completion  of  Its  work  on  the 
public  accommodations  section  of  the 
civil  rights  proposal. 

This  progress  Is  good.  All  who  sup- 
port the  broad  civil  rights  program  of 
the  President — and  I  am  confident  they 
are  more  than  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 


ate— must  make  firm  resolve  to  complete 
legislative  action  on  this  program  this 
year. 

I  for  one  announce  my  desire  to  re- 
main here  through  Christmas  if  that  is 
necessary. 

If  there  is  a  firm  resolve,  as  I  believe 
there  Is,  among  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  write  a  broad 
and  comprehensive  civil  rights  package 
this  year,  I  believe  It  will  be  accom- 
plished before  Christmas  Eve.  Where 
there  Is  a  strong  will  in  the  majority  to 
take  action,  a  way  can  be  found. 

Turning  to  the  proposal  at  hand,  the 
Senate  should  take  temporary  action  to- 
day on  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission as  a  harsh  reminder  of  the  work 
yet  to  be  done  this  year. 

In  passing  this  1-year  extension,  let 
us  thank  the  distinguished  members  of 
the  Commission  who  have  touched  the 
conscience  of  America  through  their  in- 
cisive and  searching  and  courageous  re- 
ports on  areas  of  American  life  where  we 
have  done  less  than  our  best  as  a  nation. 

Michigan  is  proud  of  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  Dr.  John 
Hannah,  who  Is  serving  in  this  at  times 
arduous  role,  and  the  Nation  Is  proud 
of  all  the  members  of  the  Commission 
who  have  given  so  fully  of  their  time 
and  energy. 


THE  ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  Presidents 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Inouye  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  afternoon  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grtjening]  gave  a 
notable  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate entitled,  "Must  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  Be  Lost?"  He  directed  his  re- 
marks to  the  tragic  situation  which  ex- 
ists in  the  Dominican  Republic  today. 

Before  I  comment  on  the  speech  by 
the  Senator  from  Alaska,  and  make  a 
few  comments  separate  from  that 
speech,  I  should  like  to  qualify  the  Sena- 
tor [Mr.  GruenxngI  as  a  witness  and  an 
expert  who  Is  entitled  to  speak  on  Latin 
America,  for  I  know  of  no  other  Senator 
better  qualified  to  discuss  Latin  America 
and  I  know  of  no  one  In  the  State  De- 
partment who  is  his  equal  in  knowledge 
of  Latin  America. 

I  make  these  comments  this  after- 
noon in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  which  deals 
with  Latin  America. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
ING]  has  been  a  keen  student  of  Latin 
America  for  many  years,  and  his  book 
on  Mexico  is  still  a  general  reference 
work  on  Mexico  and  related  problems  In 
Latin  America  In  many  colleges  In  this 
country.  I  have  no  fear  of  successful 
contradiction  when  I  say  to  Senators 
if  you  entered  any  college  course  deal- 
ing with  Latin  America,  and  particu- 
larly with  Mexico,  you  would  undoubted- 
ly find  Senator  Gritening's  book  on 
Mexico  one  of  the  reference  works  used 
in  the  reading  list  of  that  course. 
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with  this  expert  background,  the  Sen 
ator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  ORTTimNGl  ad- 
dressed himself  this  afternoon  to  the 
situation  which  has  developed  in  thp 
Dominican  RepubUc.  and  expressed  hte 
views  as  to  what  U.S.  foreign  policy 
should  be  in  relationship  to  the  Domini- 
can Republic. 

I  respectfully  disagree  with  one  of  th(e 
major  conclusions  and  recommendai- 
tlons  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  but  I 
shall  speak  more  of  that  in  a  momen;. 
First  I  wish  to  emphasize  certain 
premises  laid  down  in  his  speech.  I 
quote  the  following  from  his  speech : 

The  fact  r«malnB,  Mr.  President,  that  DJ-. 
Boech  WM  the  constitutionally  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  mili- 
tary opportunists  who  ousted  him  act^ 
entirely  outside  the  Constitution  of  the 
Dominican  Republic.  They  acted  to  further 
their  own  political  ambitions.  J 

They  must  not  be  permitted  to  reap  t^e 
advantages   of    their   Ul-consldered    actions. 

This  Is  the  point  at  which  the  United 
States  must  draw  the  line.  I 

Here  we  must  stand  Arm  If  there  Is  to  ^ 
any  hope  at  all  for  the  future  of  the  AlUante 
for  Progress.  The  U.S.  Coordinator  of  tl^e 
Alliance  for  Progress,  Mr.  Theodore  Moscoao, 
has  called  the  overthrow  of  Dr.  Bosch  a  selt- 
back  for  democracy.     It  Is  that,  and  niotfe. 

Unfortunately.  In  my  opinion.  It  is  a  dlrefct 
result  of  the  past  poUcles  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

We  have  talked  strongly,  but  carried  a  lit- 
tle stick. 

We  have  not  matched  our  deeds  to  o^ 
words.  ! 

Need  I  remind  you  of  our  vacillations  In 
Peru,  In  Ecuador,  in  Argentina,  in  Braz^? 

Later  in  his  speech  the  Senator  frdn 
Alaska  said:  \ 

I  commend  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  forthright  stand  he  has  takjn 
with  respect  to  the  usurpers  of  power  In  the 
Dominican  RepubUc.  The  pseudo-military 
jimta  in  the  Etomlnlcan  Republic  which 
has  ruthlessly  sought  to  deal  a  body  blow  to 
democratic  principles  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  reap  the  slightest  advantage  frqm 
its  perfidious  conduct.  It  has  acted  against 
the  best  Interests  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic and  Its  peoples. 

By  withdrawing  diplomatic  recognition 
and  halting  foreign  economic  assistance  tMs 
administraUon  has  acted  fairly,  intelligently 
and  Justly.  What  It  has  done  Is  for  the  b^st 
interests  of  all  the  Dominican  people.         i 

I  urge  my  administration  to  hold  firm. 

I  urge  my  administration  to  withhold  d^- 
lomatlc  recognition  of  the  new  iUegitimite 
regime  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  to 
withhold  all  further  foreign  economic  4ld 
until  Dr.  Bosch  has  been  brought  back  apd 
dxily  installed  as  the  legitimate  head  of  stalte. 

We  can  insist  upon  nothing  less. 

Because  if  we  do  not  insist  upon  the  reti^n 
to  constitutional  government  in  the  Domltl- 
can  Republic,  then  we  will  be  endangering 
other  civilian  governments  not  only  In  Latin 
America  but  in  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
weU.  We  will  be  in  effect  inciting  simljar 
military  revolts  in  Venezuela,  Colombia,  a|nd 
in  other  Latin  American  nations  which  lure 
tnring  to  establish  democratic  regimes.  We 
will  be  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Cotn 
m\inlsts  who  will  rejoice  at  the  installatr 
of  totalitarianism. 

I  heartily  endorse  all  the  comment^  I 
have  quoted  from  the  sjjeech  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska.  I  completely  agtee 
with  him.  I  shall  enlarge  my  own  vleiws 
upon  them  momentarily. 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  ijhe 
Senator  from  Alaska  made  a  recommfln- 
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datlon  which  I  do  not  endorse  and  do 
not  share,  when  he  said: 

In  effect.  Mr.  President,  I  urged  that  the 
United  States  send  a  destroyer  to  Intercept 
the  vessel  canTrlng  President  Boech  into  exile 
and  order  It  to  return  him  to  the  Dominican 
Republic.  I  would  advise,  also,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  if  the  vessel  does  not  heed  such  an 
order  that  It  be  boarded,  that  President 
Bosch  be  taken  from  it  and  returned  under 
U.S.  protection  to  the  Dominican  Republic. 

This  is  not,  I  must  point  out.  a  return  to 
the  days  of  gunboat  diplomacy.  That  at  the 
time  I  deplored  and  spoke  and  wrote  against. 
In  thoee  cases,  when  we  intervened  in  the 
early  days  of  the  century  in  Haiti  the  Domin- 
ican Republic.  Nicaragua,  and  Mexico  we 
Intervened  without  any  request  from  and 
against  the  wishes  of  their  duly  constituted 
governments  and  their  peoples.  This  Is  not 
the  case  in  this  Instance.  Moreover,  this  Is 
no  violation  of  any  treaty  commitment 
against  intervention.  We  are  not  interven- 
ing. We  are  fulfilling  a  request  from  the 
authorized  representative  of  a  duly  consU- 
tuted  government  for  help.  We  are  doing 
no  more  than  we  did  when  we  sent  troops 
to  Lebanon. 

Although  I  recognize  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  as  a  great  expert  on  Latin  Amer- 
ica. I  would  dissent  from  this  recommen- 
dation because,  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
it  is  a  proposal  for  military  action  against 
the  Dominican  Republic.  That  country 
is  in  the  throes  of  a  revolution — not  a 
revolution  we  like,  but  nevertheless  a  rev- 
olution. In  my  opinion,  that  would  be 
U.S.  armed  intervention  In  the  revolu- 
tion, and  we  would  be  condemned  by  the 
other  countries  of  the  world  as  in  fact 
committing  an  act  of  war.  Therefore,  I 
do  not  share  this  particular  recommen- 
dation of  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  I 
heartily  endorse  his  earlier  recommenda- 
tion against  recognition  of  the  revolu- 
tionary government,  and  I  shall  continue 
to  take  that  position. 

LIKELT  POUCT  TOWARD  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

I  wish  to  speak  now  for  a  moment 
as  to  what  the  probabilities  are,  knowing 
the  State  Department  as  I  know  it,  know- 
ing the  past  actions  we  have  taken  in 
somewhat  similar  situations,  and  based 
upon  a  briefing  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  had  in  consultation  with 
the  State  Department. 

The  Dominican  Republic  has  an  im- 
portance for  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size.  When 
the  Trujillo  regime  was  overthrown,  we 
indicated  our  intention  to  help  the  Do- 
minican Republic  become  a  model  of  de- 
mocracy and  economic  progress  for  all  of 
Latin  America.  The  military  coup  is  a 
direct  and  major  challenge  to  the  Char- 
ter of  Punta  del  Este.  Our  reaction  to 
the  coup,  and  that  of  all  of  the  American 
republics,  is  accordingly  a  test  of  whether 
the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  is  a  posi- 
tive hemispheric  commitment  or  merely 
one  more  in  a  long  line  of  pious  declara- 
tions that  have  characterized  the  inter- 
American  system. 

The  seriousness  of  a  successful  and  un- 
challenged military  coup  goes  far  beyond 
the  Dominican  Republic.  It  encourages 
similar  occurrences  in  other  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries,  some  much  larger  than 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening]  so  clearly  pointed  out,  it  poses 
a  particularly  great  threat  In  Venezuela, 


where  President  Betancourt's  democratic 
regime  is  already  beleaguered  by  both 
left  and  right. 

If  the  Dominican  coup  should  go  un- 
challenged, it  could  encourage  or  pre- 
cipitate a  coup  in  Venezuela,  with 
infinitely  worse  consequences.  A  Ven- 
ezuelan coup  could  presage  the  collapse 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  the  dis- 
integration of  the  Latin  American  policy 
of  the  United  States,  as  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  forewarned  earlier  this  after- 
noon. 

The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  that  we  use  armed  force  to  re- 
store President  Bosch  goes  too  far.  It 
would  constitute  intervention  in  clear 
violation  of  the  Rio  Treaty;  would  great- 
ly frighten  and  alienate  the  other  Latin 
American  states;  and.  in  my  judgment, 
would  make  us  an  aggressor  nation. 

Our  policy  should  be  one  of  applying 
the  strongest  possible  sanctions  against 
the  niling  junta  short  of  military  inter- 
vention and  within  the  legal  proscrip- 
tions of  the  Rio  Treaty  and  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  Stales  charter. 
Our  immediate  reaction ihould  be: 
First.  The  immediate  suspension  of  all 
economic  assistance  to  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

The  great  President  of  the  United 
States  made  it  very  clear,  upon  receiving 
the  shocking  news  of  this  coup,  that  aid 
had  been  cut  off.  It  should  not  be  re- 
sumed until  constitutional  government  is 
restored. 

Second.  The  imp>osition  of  a  trade  em- 
bargo except  for  essential  food  and  medi- 
cal supplies. 

Third.  A  public  statement  that  the 
United  States  is  withholding  diplomatic 
recognition  from  the  military  regime. 
It  would  be  vmwise  to  say  that  we  will 
never  recognize  the  regime  or  that  diplo- 
matic relations  will  be  resumed  only  if 
Bosch  is  restored.  This  kind  of  ulti- 
matum might  require  force  to  implement, 
and  it  would  be  embarrassing  to  have 
to  back  down. 

In  my  opinion,  we  would  not  be  justi- 
fied in  using  force  in  order  to  impose 
our  will  upon  a  people  who  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  revolution. 

Fourth.  A  public  statement  by  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  State  de- 
manding that  the  junta  turn  power  back 
to  the  legitimate  government  of  Presi- 
dent Bosch. 

Fifth.  An  appeal  to  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can republics  to  take  identical  measures. 
It  Is  extremely  important  that  we  rec- 
ommend immediately  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  an  extraordinary 
meeting  of  the  organization  and  an 
extraordinary  meeting  of  the  foreign 
ministers  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  to  consider  all  the  implica- 
tions of  the  military  coup  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

Sixth.  The  convening  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  Council  to 
condemn  the  coup  formally  and  to  con- 
sider collective  measures — economic, 
political,  pjid  perhaps  military — to  bring 
about  che  restoration  of  the  legitimate 
government  of  President  Bosch. 

V£.   IcnXTART   AID  HIXPS    ICAKZ   COUP   POSSIBLB 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
military  implications  of  the  coup.    The 
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Senator  from  Alaska  fMr.  Grttening]  is 
correct.  The  United  States  cannot  wash 
its  hands  of  this  coup,  for  the  hands  of 
the  United  States  are  not  lily  white.  We 
built  up  this  military  junta.  The  United 
States  supplied  the  Dominican  Republic 
during  fiscal  1963  far  more  military  aid 
for  its  size  than  we  supplied  any  other 
country  in  all  of  Latin  America.  We 
have  supplied  the  Dominican  Republic 
military  aid  to  the  tune  of  $1.26  a  person, 
or  a  total  amount  of  $3,981,000.  We  have 
built  up  the  power  of  the  military  jimta. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  for  years  I  have  been  plead- 
ing that  our  military  aid  must  be  granted 
under  restrictions  £ind  controls,  because 
we  cannot  justify  granting  this  military 
aid  and  having  the  military  aid  used  time 
and  time  again  to  overthrow  civilian  gov- 
ernments— playing  right  into  the  hands 
of  the  Communists. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  was  the  head  of 
the  American  delegation  to  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  new  President  of  Peru.  I 
consider  him  to  he  one  of  the  great  men 
of  Latin  America,  and  I  am  very  hopeful. 
But  there  are  some  who  think  that  lie- 
cause  a  man  of  great  ability  was  elected 
in  a  free  election  a  considerable  time 
after  a  coup  had  occurred  in  Peru,  it 
justifies  a  military  coup.    It  does  not. 

During  the  course  of  that  inaugura- 
tion I  sat  for  some  3  hours  and  15  mm- 
utes  in  the  reviewing  stand,  watching  a 
military  parade.  I  saw  rumbling  down 
one  of  the  main  boulevards  of  Lima, 
Peru,  a  large  number  of  American  Sher- 
man tanks.  I  said  to  myself,  "For  what 
purpose?  Are  these  tanks  necessary  for 
internal  security?"    Nonsense. 

I  saw  block  after  block  and  mile  after 
mile  of  heavy  American  military  equip- 
ment rumble  down  that  boulevard. 
Again  I  asked  myself  the  question,  "For 
what  purpose?" 

The  undeniable  fact  is  that  American 
military  aid  in  Latin  America  has  built 
up  in  country  after  country  a  powerful 
military  caste,  nondemocratic  in  its  ide- 
ology, nondemocratic  in  its  philosophy, 
and  nondemocratic  in  its  tactics,  for 
military  castes  the  world  around  are  not 
noted  for  their  belief  in  the  institutions 
of  democracy.  Nor  are  they  noted  for 
their  belief  in  the  basic  concept  that  the 
state  must  be  the  servant,  and  not  the 
master,  of  its  people. 

In  Latin  America  the  notion  of  the 
state  being  the  servant,  rather  than  the 
master,  of  the  people  is  a  philosophy 
foreign  to  the  thinking  of  the  military 
castes  that  are  dominant  in  too  many 
Latin  American  coxmtries. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  sup- 
porting and  building  up  that  system  .  We 
cannot  escape  the  charge  of  support  by 
saying  we  do  not  join  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  militarists.  Nor  do  we  stay  with- 
in the  realm  of  fact  when  we  say  we 
must  support  the  military  caste  system 
in  order  to  protect  the  people  from  com- 
munism. To  the  contrary,  it  happens  to 
be  the  view  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  huge  military  grants  to 
Latin  American  countries  are  serving  to 
drive  people  into  the  arms  of  commu- 
nism. 

After  that  military  parade  in  Lima, 
Peru,  It  was  interesting  that  members 
of  delegation  after  delegation  attending 


that  inauguration,  from  many  places  in 
the  world,  came  to  me  and  said,  "Sena- 
tor, we  Just  do  not  understand  the  mili- 
tary aid  that  you  are  carrying  out  in 
Latin  America.  We  do  not  xmderstand. 
What  makes  you  think  that  this  is  the 
way  to  check  communism  in  Latin 
America?" 

This  situation  becomes  a  matter  of 
balance.  It  becomes  a  problem,  as  I  said 
recently  in  a  statement  I  made  to  the 
people  in  my  State,  of  trying  to  find  the 
dividing  line  between  the  military  aid 
that  is  necessary  to  enable  a  democratic 
government  in  Latin  America  to  prevent 
a  Communist  coup  and  the  military  aid 
that  encourages  a  militarist  faction  to 
seize  power.  I  am  for  aid  needed  to  pre- 
vent a  Communist  coup.  But  the  equip- 
ment we  would  send  for  that  purpose 
is  quite  different  from  Sherman  tanks, 
quite  different  from  heavy  pieces  of  roU- 
mg  artillery,  quite  different  from  the 
type  of  equipment  that  we  have  hereto- 
fore sent  down  there  which  is  said  by 
many  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  the  military 
caste  for  prestige.  That  equipment 
would  be  useless  in  the  case  of  a  war 
with  Russia,  and  useless  even  in  respect 
to  the  defense  of  the  hemisphere.  Any 
talk  to  the  effect  that  it  is  necessary  to 
protect  a  coimtry  from  any  other  coun- 
try in  Latin  America  is  so  much  non- 
sense. They  know  and  we  know  that 
no  war  between  two  Latin  American 
countries  will  be  countenanced.  It  could 
not  be  brought  off,  because  we  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  would  not  allow  it. 
That  hapi>ens  to  be  one  of  the  realities, 
too. 

Let  us  assume  the  full  hypothetical 
situation.  Let  us  assiune  that  it  were 
a  possibility.  On  what  groimds  could 
the  United  States  justify  supplying 
American  military  equipment  to  both 
sides  to  conduct  such  a  war?  If  there 
were  a  danger — and  I  repeat  that  there 
is  not — of  a  war  between  two  Latin 
American  states,  our  hands  not  only 
would  not  be  clean,  but  they  would  be 
red  with  blood.  On  the  basis  of  cause 
and  effect,  we  would  be  the  cause  of 
producing  the  effect.  We  would  have 
been  the  causal  effect  in  supplying  the 
weapons. 

I  know  the  argument  is  made  that  if 
they  do  not  get  it  from  us.  they  will  get 
it  from  Russia,  or  jierhaps  from  Prance, 
or  from  Great  Britain.  I  have  never 
followed  the  theory  that  we  can  justify 
committing  a  wrong  because  if  we  do 
not  do  it.  someone  else  will  do  it.  This 
is  a  moral  wrong.  What  we  need  to  do 
is  to  try  to  find  that  balance  in  supply- 
ing the  necessary  military  assistance  to 
help  a  government  maintain  internal 
security.  I  assure  Senators  that  $3,981,- 
000  to  the  Dominican  Republic  goes  far 
beyond  that  balance.  It  is  responsible 
for  building  up  the  power  of  the  Fascist 
regime  of  the  military  which  has  taken 
over  under  Col.  Ellas  Wessin  y  Wessin. 
Who  is  he?  He  is  a  man  with  a  sordid 
record  of  Fascist  police  state  leanings  in 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  President  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, under  a  constitution  which  in 
this  respect  is  similar  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  providing  that 
the  President  is  the  civilian  commander 


in  chief  of  the  Dominican  armed  forces, 
sought  to  remove  this  Fascist-oriented, 
police-state  colonel  who  headed  the  coup. 
When  he  sought  to  exercise  his  constitu- 
tional power,  the  military  took  over,  with 
the  support  of  the  arms  that  we  had 
furnished  them. 

We  cannot  hold  suppwrt  m  Latin 
America  that  way.  We  cannot  justify 
building  up  the  military  leaders,  tram- 
ing  them  in  American  military  training 
programs,  and  have  them  go  back  to  their 
countries  to  drive  with  Sherman  tanks 
through  palEice  gates  or  use  American 
military  equipment  to  overthrow  the  con- 
stitutional government  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic. 

We  have  done  more  for  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  fiscal  1963  than  what  I  have 
already  pointed  out.  It  is  time  for  the 
American  people  to  know  these  facts. 
Such  facts  will  come  out  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  the  historic  debate  in  a 
few  days  on  the  foreign  aid  bill.  I  shall 
continue  to  give  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  at  least  an  opportunity  to  vote 
to  cut  military  aid.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  renew  my  offer  of  last  year  that 
every  dollar  of  reduction  in  military  aid 
be  added  to  economic  aid.  We  must 
establish  economic  freedom,  not  military 
suppression,  in  those  countries.  It  is 
economic  freedom  and  not  military  op- 
pression that  is  needed  in  Latin  America. 

It  is  bread,  not  bullets,  that  we  need 
to  export  to  Latin  America. 

In  fiscal  1963  we  made  available  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  $24  million  of 
grant  aid  in  addition  to  military  grant 
aid.  It  is  said  by  some  of  the  alibiers 
for  this  revolutionary  military  junta 
that  they  purchased  some  military  sup- 
plies in  this  country.  That  is  a  euphe- 
mism. We  gave  $24  million  to  the  Do- 
minican Repubbc  to  stabilize  its  economy 
and  its  Government,  and  to  support  its 
budget.  One  item  in  that  budget  was 
the  purchase  of  arms.  That  means  that 
we  provided  weapons.  The  word  "pur- 
chase" should  be  kept  m  quotation 
marks  in  discussing  this  subject.  It  is 
only  a  matter  of  paperwork.  We  built 
the  military  power  of  the  junta  \n  the 
Dominican  Republic.  The  sad  thmg  is 
that  from  the  very  beginning  the  Moscow 
propaganda  has  been  an  attack  on  us. 
The  interesting  thirig  is  to  hear  some  say, 
"We  must  brush  it  off,  because  these 
are  Communist  charges  that  we  built  up 
the  military  power  of  the  junta." 

The  ugly  fact  is  that  it  is  the  truth.  It 
always  pains  me  when  the  Communists 
have  anything  on  us;  and  they  have  this 
on  us.  In  this  connection  they  are  right, 
and  we  are  wrong.  The  military  record 
of  the  United  States  m  the  Dominican 
Republic  will  be  used  to  our  disadvan- 
tage around  the  world.  The  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  believes  that  the  way 
to  meet  them  is  to  clean  house;  the  way 
to  meet  them  is  to  cleanse  our  record; 
the  way  to  meet  them  is  to  make  it  clear 
now  to  Latin  American  countries  that 
wherever  military  forces  may  be  lying 
in  wait  to  repeat  the  coup  of  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  agfdnst  constitutional 
governments,  we  are  through  building  up 
militarists  to  overthrow  democratic  gov- 
ernments. We  can  cite  incident  after 
incident  of  mistakes  that  the  Bosch  ad- 
ministration has  undoubtedly  made.  We 
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could  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  doing 
the  same  thing  in  the  case  of  our  own 
Giovernment.  could  we  not?  I  hold  no 
brief  for  such  mistakes. 

But  I  do  hold  a  brief  for  standing  four- 
square In  support  of  the  constitutional, 
democratic  form  of  government  that  was 
established  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
by  the  processes  of  a  constitution.  Until 
that  government  is  changed  by  the  con- 1 
stitutional  processes.  I  am  opposed  to  any  j 
recognition  of  a  military.  Fascist,  police 
state  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

I  am  opposed  to  any  further  aid  to 
this  dictatorship.  I  am  opposed  to 
standing  by.  just  waiting  for  develop- 
state  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

I  favor  the  U.S.  Government  taking  thei 
initiative  now.  We  should  have  done  it 
already.  The  Organization  of  American] 
States,  in  extraordmary  meeting  of  thei 
foreign  ministers  of  Latin  American 
countries,  should  decide  what  shall  be, 
the  policy  of  the  countries  of  the  hemi-| 
sphere  in  respect  to  such  military  coups. 
I  was  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  Punta. 
del  Este  conference  that  brought  forthi 
the  Act  of  Punta  del  Este.  As  I  said] 
previously  in  my  remarks,  and  repeat 
now:  We  cannot  square  our  commit- 
ments in  the  Act  of  Punta  del  Este  with, 
the  taking  of  a  sideline -standing  j>osij 
tion  on  what  has  happened  in  thej 
Dominican  Republic.  We  have  an  obliga-i 
tion  to  see  to  it  that  the  commitment$ 
of  the  Act  of  Punta  del  Este  are  carried 
out,  because  we,  too,  have  an  obligation! 
to  take  the  initiative  and  should  procee(l 
to  take  it  without  further  delay. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  that  wa 
will  stand  by.  or  have  done  so  up  to  th^ 
moment,  at  least,  while  a  great  demo-^ 
cratically  elected  President  of  thg 
Dominican  Republic  is  biistled  off  into 
exile  by  a  military,  revolutionary  group* 
using  a  few  civilians  as  stooges  of  th0 
military  coup.  I  shall  comment  on  thai 
point  for  a  minute. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  th^ 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  almost  finished; 
then  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Sena-j 
tor  from  New  York.  \ 

It  is  said  that  the  military  group  hai 
set  up  a  council  of  civilians  and  ha^ 
promised  to  hold  elections  probably  ill 
2  years.  That  is  the  old  pattern,  it 
has  been  pulled  off  in  revolution  aftet 
revolution.  The  military  jimta  get| 
some  stooges  who  are  not  wearing  imif 
forms  to  act  for  it;  but  those  civilian* 
can  hardly  draw  a  breath  without  first 
getting  permission  from  the  military, 
police-state  group.  Let  no  one  be  foole<t 
into  believing  that  a  civilian  council  iili 
the  Dominican  Republic  is  running  the 
Dominican  Republic  at  this  hour.  Tht 
Dominican  Republic  is  being  nm  by  Co|. 
Wessin  y  Wessin  and  his  Fascist  gan0. 
The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grtjen*- 
nccl  was  quite  correct  when  he  referred 
to  them  £is  mobsters,  for  they  meet  a|l 
the  qualifications  of  mobsters  and  gangj- 
sters. 

I  axa.  also  sorry  that  our  own  militarir 
groups  in  various  parts  of  Latin  Amerj- 
ica  are  apparently  running  up  for  them(- 
selves  such  a  record  of  failure.  Thejr 
seem  to  be  unable  to  lead  and  persuadfe 
their  military  associates,  with  whom  their 


are  supposed  to  be  working,  and  trying 
to  lead,  in  support  of  the  military  sys- 
tem we  have  in  the  United  States  which 
is  based  upon  the  constitutional  principle 
that  the  military  is  subordinate  to  the 
civilian  government;  that  the  military 
takes  its  orders  from  the  civilian  govern- 
ment; that  the  head  of  the  civilian  gov- 
ernment is  the  Commander  in  Chief; 
and  that  when  military  leaders  seek  to 
overthrow  the  constitutional,  civilian 
head  of  the  democratic  government,  they 
became  traitors  and  should  be  dealt  with 
in  all  international  relations  on  the  part 
of  our  country  with  such  a  country,  as 
traitors.  They  should  never  be  recog- 
nized to  carry  on  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  U.S.  Government. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
identify  my  own  views  with  those  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  insofar  as  they 
reflect  the  deep  conviction  that  the 
United  States  should  not  recognize  the 
military  junta;  to  do  so  would  be  a  pro- 
found error.  There  are  other  things  our 
Government  can  do.  I  shall  take  my 
own  opportunity  to  address  myself  to 
that  subject  later;  at  this  time  I  shall 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  LMr.  Gruening]  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  MorskI 
in  the  deep  feeling  that  our  Government 
should  not  do  as  it  did  in  the  case  of 
Peru — turn  tail  and  recognize  a  military 
jvmta.    To  do  so  would  be  disastrous. 

I  have  been  to  the  Etomlnican  Republic. 
I  was  at  the  inauguration  of  President 
Bosch.  I  think  I  know  something  of  the 
ambit  of  the  problem. 

That  is  question  No.  1  that  our  Gov- 
ernment must  answer.  I  have  no  doubt 
in  my  own  mind  as  to  what  Is  the  na- 
tional interest.  The  national  interest  is 
to  say  "No"  to  the  military  junta. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  close 
my  remarks  by  congratulating  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  for  his 
speech  this  afternoon.  I  am  sorry  that 
I  find  myself  in  disagreement  with  him 
with  regard  to  one  of  the  recommenda- 
tions he  has  made:  that  is.  the  recom- 
mendation of  military  intervention. 
Nevertheless,  he  has  made  a  worthwhile 
contribution  to  the  discussion  about 
what  should  be  the  posture  of  the  United 
States  vis-a-vis  the  United  States  and 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

I  hope  the  Department  of  State  will 
take  note  that  there  is  a  growing  oppo- 
sition in  Congress  to  the  policy  that  the 
Department  has  been  following  concern- 
ing military  assistance  to  Latin  America 
and  to  some  other  places  in  the  world, 
and  also  its  policy  to  date,  that,  after 
all,  if  a  military  junta  takes  over,  we 
should  face  reality  and  deal  with  it  on 
the  same  basis  as  its  predecessor.  In 
my  judgment,  we  should  ostracize  it. 


MRS.  ELIZABETH  G.  MASON— EX- 
TENSION OF  CIVIL  RIGHTS  COM- 
MISSION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  3369 >  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Mason. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Stennis]  is  detained  from  the 


Senate  today.  He  feels  deeply  about  the 
proposed  legislation  pending  before  the 
Senate.  He  has  requested  me  to  read  his 
remarks  giving  his  views  on  the  proposal 
to  extend  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  I  shall  now  read  the  re- 
marks prepared  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis],  which  I  read  at  his  re- 
quest, may  be  printed  in  large  type  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

STATEMENT    BY    SENATOK    STENNIS    HEAD    BY 
SENATOR  RUSSELL 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  and  vigorously  oppose  the  ex- 
tension of  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission. 

The  histoi-y  of  this  agency — and  its 
onesided  adherence  to  concepts  which 
are  fostered  and  dominated  by  political 
expediency — have  only  served  to  rein- 
force my  conviction  that  the  Commission 
is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable.  In 
my  judgment,  a  further  extension  of  its 
life  would  be  a  grave  disservice  to  the 
entire  Nation. 

The  Commission's  inflammatory  state- 
ments, its  findings  based  on  biased  and 
flimsy  evidence,  its  apparent  tendency 
to  believe  the  worse,  and  its  bizarre  and 
absurd  recommendations  are  hardly  the 
type  of  oil  which  would  be  poured  on 
troubled  political  waters  by  an  agency 
truly  and  earnestly  interested  in  peace- 
ful solutions  to  racial  problems.  The  aid 
and  comfort  rendered  by  it  to  civil  rights 
extremists  finds  a  logical  outlet  In  the 
wave  of  disorders  and  disturbances  which 
are  now  sweeping  the  Nation. 

The  Commission  perhaps  achieved  the 
epitome  of  absurdity  In  Its  recommenda- 
tion last  AprU  that  Federal  benefits  be 
withheld  from  Mississippi  because  the 
Conmilsslon— acting  as  prosecutor, 
judge,  and  jury — came  to  the  unilateral 
and  urvsubstantiated  conclusion  that 
there  were  open  and  flagrant  violations 
of    constitutional    guarantees    In    that 

State. 

This  extreme  and  absurd  recommen- 
dation was  met — immediately  and  al- 
most vmanimously — by  a  literal  torrent 
of  repudiation,  condemnation  and  care- 
ful disassociation.  This  came  from 
every  source  and  quarter — from  the 
President,  from  the  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate,  from  Members  of  Congress 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  from  the 
editorial  pages  of  our  leading  news- 
papers and  other  publications. 

Some,  including  the  President,  have 
apparently  changed  their  minds.  In 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked  for  the  very  power  which 
last  April  he  thought  was  unwise. 

The  Commission  proposed  to  crucify 
and  work  irreparable  hardship  on  the 
innocent  children,  the  aged,  the  blind, 
the  needy  and  the  inflrm  because  of 
alleged  wrongs  by  Mississippi  officials 
administering  Federal  funds.  They 
propose  an  unusual  method  to  right  the 
alleged  n^rongs.  They  propose  to  do  it 
by  withholding  from  the  needy  of  the 
State  of  all  races  welfare  funds  such  as 
old-age    assistance,    aid    to    the    blind, 
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child  welfare  funds,  Federal  limchroom 
funds,  and  the  other  funds  which  are  so 
necessary  to  the  continued  welfare  of 
the  indigent 

The  recommendation  of  the  Commis- 
sion would  have  been  laughable,  if  A  had 
not  come  from  an  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
giving  fair  treatment  to  all  of  the  citi- 
zens affected  by  its  c^aerations,  not  just 
to  a  special  and  privileged  minority 
group.  Even  as  the  Commission 
charged  that  there  were  denials  of  con- 
stitutional rights  in  Mississippi  it  called 
for  steps — the  withholding  of  Federal 
funds  from  Mississippi — which  would 
clearly,  patently  and  manifestly  violate 
the  same  Constitution. 

I  opposed  tiic  creation  of  the  agency 
from  the  very  start.  It  was  represented 
to  the  Congress  as  a  temporary  infor- 
mation-gathering body  which  would  go 
out  of  existence  when  its  task  was  com- 
pleted. However,  true  to  the  history  of 
such  "temporary"  agencies,  the  Com- 
mission is  still  with  us.  and  is  now  clam- 
oring for  further  life  so  that  it  can  con- 
tinue to  meddle  In  and  Interfere  with 
matters  which  are  of  no  legitimate  con- 
cern to  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  or 
any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 

From  any  standpoint,  the  Commission 
has  no  real  reason  for  continued  ex- 
istence. The  real  work  in  the  field  of 
so-called  civil  rights  is  l>eing  done  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  which  has  its 
own  civil  rights  division  financed  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayers.  It  is  the 
Justice  Department's  lawyers,  headed  by 
Mr.  Bourke  Marshall,  who  are  dis- 
patched to  such  places  as  Birmingham 
when  disturbar»ces  smd  disorders  occur. 
What,  I  ask,  can  the  Commission  do 
which  is  not  already  being  done  by  the 
Attorney  Gmeral  and  his  agents? 

I  say  again,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Congress  will  be  performing  an  act  of 
both  mercy  and  sound  Judgment  if  we 
now  let  this  useless  appendage  to  the 
body  politic  die  the  peaceful  death  which 
Congress  originally  ordained  for  it  some 
6  years  ago. 

Instead  of  extending  the  life  of  this 
Commission — and  thereby  licensing  it  to 
continue  its  agitational  activities  which 
succeed  only  in  stirring  up  racial  strife 
and  discord — we  would  do  a  far  greater 
service  for  the  Nation  if  we  devoted  our 
energy  to  the  restoration  of  peaceful  arwl 
harmonious  relations  between  the  races. 
The  Government  should  abandon  its  sup- 
port of  those  who  are  so  eager  to  sow 
racial  bitterness  and  discontent  for  their 
own  selfish  ends.  Let  us  return  to  the 
concept  of  rule  by  the  established  and 
orderly  processes  of  law.  Let  us  restore 
the  problem  of  race  relations  to  its 
proper  place  In  the  legal  scheme  of 
things,  and  let  men  of  good  will  work 
together  for  a  proper  and  peaceful  so- 
lution, in  accordance  with  established 
legal  procedures  and  remedies,  without 
being  hampered  by  the  extremist  activi- 
ties of  a  group  of  political  busybodles. 
Federal  Intervention  In  local  affairs  must 
not  continue  to  be  an  institutionalized 
^>eclai  privilege  for  minority  political 
pressure  groups. 

Mr.  RUSSELIx  Mr.  Presiilent.  I  yidd 
the  floor,  and  in  doing  so  I  thank  the 


distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating]  ,  who  had  precedence 
on  the  list  before  the  Chair,  for  permit- 
ting me  to  read  this  statement  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  very  kind.  Of 
course,  he  knows  better  than  anyone 
else  in  the  Senate  that  the  list  at  the 
desk  is  meaningless.  However,  under 
any  such  circumstances  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  that 
the  list  is  not  always  meaningless,  and  it 
should  not  always  be  meaningless.  I 
know  there  are  occasions  when  the  Pre- 
siding OflBcer  does  not  see  fit  to  follow 
the  list;  but  certainly  there  are  occasions 
when  it  is  helpful  to  the  Senate  to  have 
the  Presiding  Officer  follow  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  jrield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  First.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  say  that  I  would  not  wish  anyone 
to  draw  from  my  willingness  to  allow  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  to 
speak  before  I  did.  the  conclusion  that  I 
am  in  any  way  in  agreement  with  any  of 
the  remarks  he  has  just  made  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis]. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  now  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  care  to  speak  nom,  unless  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  have  the 
Senate  vote  tonight  on  the  pending  ques- 
tion. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  this  proposed  legislation,  can  ad- 
vise the  Senate  whether  there  is  any 
probability  that  the  vote  will  be  taken 
tonight  If  the  Senate  is  not  to  vote 
tonight  I  much  prefer  to  postpone  until 
tomorrow  my  brief  remarks. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President  I  re- 
gret that  I  cannot  inform  the  Senator 
from  Florida  as  to  the  plans  the  acting 
majority  leader  has  about  the  vote. 
When  I  discussed  the  matter  with  him, 
we  agreed  that  there  would  be  no  unani- 
mous-consent agreement;  that  debate 
would  nm  on  until  the  normal  hour  this 
evening;  and  that  if  the  vote  was  not 
taken  this  evening,  it  would  be  taken  to- 
morrow; and  we  hoped  that  it  would  be 
taken  on  an  early  hour  tomorrow  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Of  course.  I  am  not 
privy  to  the  decisions  of  the  leadership; 
but  I  express  the  hope  that  we  shall 
finish  our  action  on  this  proposed  legis- 
lation tonight.  After  all.  we  mixst  re- 
member that  the  life  of  the  Commission 
ends  tonight  So  it  would  seem  rather 
ex  post  facto  to  act  on  this  matter  tomor- 
row or  the  next  day.  rather  than  tonight, 
after  we  have  come  this  far.  So  I  hope 
we  act  on  it  tonight — although  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  is  the  intention. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  more  often  than  not  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  is 
correct  in  his  legal  conclusions.  How- 
ever, unfortunately  he  is  not  correct  to 
the  statement  he  has  Just  made,  for  al- 
though the  Commission  was  directed  to 


file  its  formal  report  today,  the  law.  I 
regret  to  say,  spedflcally  gives  it  60  days 
in  i^iich  to  wind  up  its  affairs.  So  there 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  if,  during 
that  period,  this  bill,  striking  out  the  old 
termination  date,  and  inserting  a  new 
termination  date,  were  to  be  enacted, 
there  would  be  no  interference  with  the 
action  of  the  officials  and  other  employ- 
ees of  the  Commission  in  drawing  their 
compensation — particularly  during  this 
60-day  period,  because  that  is  provided 
by  the  Law. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  Is  tech- 
nically correct.  In  my  statement  I 
should  have  made  reference  to  the  fact 
that  the  final  report  was  to  have  been 
made  today.  The  Commission  wlU,  im- 
der  the  existing  law,  go  out  of  existence 
2  months  from  today;  but  the  Commis- 
sion's officials  said  that  today  they  would 
give  notices  oi  termination  to  all  but  19 
of  their  employees.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  have,  in  fact,  bem  given 
that  notice.  Under  the  circumstances, 
I  hope  they  have  not  t)een  given  it.  but 
two-thirds  of  the  staff  was  to  receive 
such  notice  today. 

So  I  am  sure  it  would  be  pleasant  for 
them  and  for  their  families  to  know  be- 
fore midnight  tonight  whether  thegr 
would  continue  their  work,  or  i^iether 
they  would  have  to  turn  to  soaiethlng 
else. 

Mr.  RUSSEIi.  Mr.  President  win 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yi^d? 

Mr  KEATING.  Indeed,  I  am  glad  to 
3^eld  to  the  Soiator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
could  possibly  question  the  loyalty  of  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  to  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
During  the  past  2  or  3  months,  there 
have  been  few  days  when  ttie  Senator 
from  New  York  has  not  raised  in  this 
Chamber  some  question  about  extension 
of  the  Commission's  life;  and  he  has  in- 
voked the  assistance  of  the  majority 
leader,  and  the  minority  leader,  and  any 
other  SenatCH*  who  was  in  a  position  to 
help  get  this  bill  b^ore  the  Senate  and 
get  it  passed.  But,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, the  Senator  knows  this  bill  cannot 
possibly  be  passed  hs  the  Hoiiae  within 
the  period  of  time  he  has  indicated.  I 
understand  that  the  Rules  Committee 
will  not  meet  tmtil  Wednesday;  ao  it 
would  be  lliursday  before  the  House 
could  pass  the  bilL 

Bdr.  KEATING.  I  was  hoping  that 
unanimous  consent  would  be  obtained 
there. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Well,  the  Senate 
from  New  York  is  an  eternal  optimist; 
but  I  regard  it  as  highly  unlikely  that 
the  bill  would  be  taken  up  by  unanimous 
consent  In  the  other  body.  I  imagine 
that  at  least  a  few  Members  of  the  other 
body  would  avail  themselves  of  their 
parliamentary  privilege  of  objecting  to 
its  consideration  by  unanimous  consent 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  think  that  is  quite 
possible. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  know  that  the 
leadership  were  basing  their  plans  on  the 
assumpiton  that  they  would  get  a  rule 
from  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  KEATING.  But  I  thought  that 
if  the  bill  had  passed  today  by  the  Qtax- 
ate,  that  would  be  siifficient  assurance. 
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and  then  they  would  withhold  the  nd 
tices.  However.  I  have  not  been  in  touch 
with  them ;  and  perhaps  they  have  dome 
so.  But  I  a^ree  with  the  Senator  thai, 
according  to  my  understanding,  the  beat 
we  can  hope  for  is  action  by  the  other 
body  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  believe  that  is  cor- 
rect.   

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  mjr 
colleague  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  wish  to  state  thait 
three  of  the  division  heads  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  have  already  re- 
signed, and  they  were  going  to  send  out 
the  notices  today.  However,  I  now 
understand  that  they  are  to  be  sent  out 
tomorrow. 

I  Join  the  Senator  in  the  feeling  that 
the  extension  should  be  passed  todajf. 
I  have  a  suggestion  to  make  to  the  Seni- 
ator  on  that  point.  As  the  Senator  who 
has  the  floor  and  desires  to  speak,  t 
shall  seek  out  the  acting  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  and  let  them 
announce  the  program  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  assiire  the  Senator 
that  I  have  no  purpose  in  delaying  action 
on  the  measvire.  It  is  immaterial  to  me 
whether  the  vote  is  had  tonight  or  too 
morrow.  I  assume  that  by  the  time  the 
two  Senators  from  New  York  [  Mr.  Javit* 
and  Mr.  Ksaixnc],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  EastlaicdI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland] 
had  concluded  their  discussion,  it  woul^ 
be  very  difficiilt  to  obtain  a  quorum ;  an^ 
we  Intend  to  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  the  passage  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  If  a  vote  could  be  ha4 
now,  I  would  not  speak.  I  shall  be  verf 
brief  in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATINO.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  After  discussioni 
with  some  of  our  colleagues  today,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  ask  fot 
a  vote  tomorrow  after  debate  on  botb 
sides  of  the  issue.  I  am  sure  that  there 
will  be  a  vote  very  promjjtly  after  thf 
morning  hour.  | 

I  have  no  intention  of  asking  for  4 
unanimous-consent  agreement.  I  be* 
lleve  it  best  to  proceed  in  the  normal 
fashion  as  soon  as  the  morning  hour  1$ 
completed  and  the  unfinished  business 
is  laid  before  the  Senate.  There  may  be 
some  further  disctission.  The  Senate 
will  then  proceed  to  dispose  of  the 
amendment  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  t 
hope  the  vote  will  be  favorable. 

Mr.  KEATINO.     I  thank  the  Senates; 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATINO.     I  yield.  j 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  adi 
dress  an  Inquiry  to  the  acting  majority 
leader.  Do  I  correctly  understand  thai 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  has  been  orderedt 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Do  I  correctly  under-* 
stand  that  Senators  who  have  othet 
business  to  take  care  of  today  can  no^ 
be  assured  that  no  yea-and-nay  vote  or 
any  other  vote  will  take  place  tonight^ 
but  that  the  vote  will  take  place 
tomorrow? 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  has  been  made  ab- 
solutely clear — by  the  relatively  short 
speeches  that  have  been  made  by  Sen- 
ators, those  who  are  opposing  the  bill — 
that  there  should  be  no  unusual  delay. 
Senators  who  have  not  spoken  might 
have  slightly  different  approaches  if 
they  had  had  an  opportunity  to  state 
their  positions.  So  far  as  my  position  is 
concerned,  I  should  like  specifically  to 
call  attention  to  two  statements  in  the 
report  which  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion made  today,  both  of  which  I  think 
unfair  and  untrue,  as  they  relate  to  my 
State.  Other  Senators  may  wish  to 
bring  into  the  Record  similar  specific 
points.  Certainly  I  desire  that  privilege ; 
and  I  am  glad  to  rely  on  the  assurance 
given  me  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  reply  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia.  Of  course,  it  comes  as  a 
relief  to  hear  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  others  will  not  engage  in 
extended  debate  on  the  subject  of  the 
amendment.  But  I  think  it  is  quite  ap- 
parent from  what  has  happened — which 
I  shall  enlarge  upon  briefly  in  my  re- 
marks— that  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
already  has  been  most  effective  in  having 
the  original  amendment  watered  down 
to  a  simple  1-year  extension.  So  the 
Senator  has  accomplished  a  large  pro- 
portion of  his  objective,  I  am  sure,  in 
his  conferences  prior  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Senate,  in  which  he  is  so  very  effec- 
tive, as  all  of  us  know,  whether  we  hap- 
pen at  the  moment  to  be  on  the  Sena- 
tor's side  or  on  the  opposite  side. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  wish  that  I  might 
possess  a  small  part  of  the  power  and 
influence  which  the  Senator  from  New 
York  attributes  to  me  in  his  statement. 
If  I  did,  the  measure  would  not  pass. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Every  Senator 
should  have  the  right  to  express  his  p>oint 
of  view  on  the  continuation  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  or  whatever  view  he 
may  have  about  the  continuation.  There 
is  no  intention  to  cut  off  debate.  There 
has  been  no  intention  to  have  otherwise 
than  full  and  fair  discussion  of  the  issue, 
with  no  dilatory  tactics.  The  vote  will 
come  tomorrow.  That  is  the  intention, 
unless  Senators  prevent  us  from  doing 
so  by  their  engagement  in  other  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Senators  who  oppose 
the  amendment  have  no  purpose  in  de- 
laying a  vote.  I  would  be  less  than  frank 
If  I  did  not  say  that  if  I. thought  we  could 
defeat  the  measure,  we  probably  would 
undertake  to  delay  it.  But  the  measxire 
is  a  particular  pet  of  Congress,  and  our 
ranks  are  so  thin  that  we  cannot  offer 
much  more  than  token  resistance.  We  do 
not  wish  to  see  the  Senate  get  into  the 
habit  of  imposing  cloture  on  proposed 
legislation  that  wears  the  euphemistic 
or  misleading  title  of  "Civil  Rights."  We 
have  no  purpose  to  delay  unduly  a  vote 
on  the  measure.  We  feel  that  we  should 
state  our  objections.  We  can  only  hope 
that  they  will  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people. 


When  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]  states  the  facts  in  his  State, 
it  will  probably  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  thousands  of  people  who  visit  that 
State  that  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
correct  and  the  Commission  is  wrong. 
We  hope  that  this  little  germ  will  grow 
until  truth  will  gradually  unfold  before 
the  entire  country.  When  that  glad  day 
happens,  we  shall  then  be  able  to  do 
away  with  this  so-called  Commission. 

If  I  had  anything  like  the  amount  of 
influence  the  Senator  has  suggested,  the 
proposed  legislation  would  never  be  en- 
acted. I  consider  the  1-year  extension 
to  be  a  great  catastrophe.  It  is  a  waste 
of  money.  It  is  a  waste  of  effort.  It 
causes  trouble.  It  brings  forth  bazarre 
recommendations  for  flank,  rear,  and 
frontal  attacks,  and  attacks  from  above 
and  below  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  If  I  possessed  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  influence  which 
the  Senator  attributes  to  me.  I  assure 
the  Senator  that,  instead  of  extending 
the  life  of  the  Commission  for  1  year, 
the  measure  would  not  be  agreed  to  to- 
morrow or  on  any  other  day. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  my 
point  is  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
has  already  exerted  great  power  by 
getting  an  amendment  which  called  for 
a  permanent  agency  and  an  increase  in 
powers  watered  down  to  a  1-year  exten- 
sion without  any  of  those  increased  pow- 
ers. I  can  think  of  no  one  w^o  is  de- 
serving of  greater  credit  for  that  ques- 
tionable result  than  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  wish  that  I  might 
claim  full  credit  for  that  result;  but,  I 
may  say,  there  had  been  a  tacit  under- 
standing for  some  time  that  the  Com- 
mission would  be  extended  for  1  year 
without  any  prolonged  discussion  and 
without  any  effort  on  our  part  at  this 
time  to  educate  the  country  as  to  its 
vices. 

Through  some  mishap  a  resolution  was 
submitted  which  went  far  beyond  that 
understanding.  It  would  not  only  extend 
the  Commission  for  more  than  1  year, 
but  it  assaulted  President  Kennedy's  pro- 
gram. He  had  recommended  an  exten- 
sion for  only  4  years.  Through  some 
inadvertence,  the  amendment  which  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  sub- 
mitted was  a  frontal  assault  on  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  proposed  to  carry  the  program 
much  further  than  the  President  sug- 
gested. Of  course,  when  they  found  out 
that,  through  inadvertence,  they  were 
attacking  the  program  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  no  great  persuasion 
on  the  p&Tt  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
was  required.  All  I  had  to  do  was  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  they  had  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  which,  through 
inadvertence,  they  did  not  intend  to  sub- 
mit ;  and  that  damage  was  soon  repaired. 

There  is  now  before  the  Senate  a  very 
bad  measure,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  un- 
palatable as  the  one  which  was  inadvert- 
ently submitted.  I  wish  I  could  claim 
credit  for  that  transformation. 

I  do  not  believe  it  make  a  great  deal 
of  difference.  We  know  that  there  is 
cooking  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  in 
the  other  body  a  witch's  broth  such  as 
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has  never  been  concocted  In  all  the  his- 
tory of  legislation. 

As  vile  as  the  inadvertently  submitted 
amendment  was,  it  would  be  almost  a 
leavening  influence  on  that  proposed  leg- 
islation. In  contrast  to  the  drastic  pro- 
visions of  some  of  the  other  sections  that 
go  far  beyond  the  recommendations  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
proposal  to  make  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission permanent  was  very  mild.  It 
was  really  inconsequential.  To  contem- 
plate what  has  happened  in  that  other 
conunittee  is  so  shocking  to  me  that  I 
am  almost  constrained  to  take  my  seat 
I  have  difficulty  maintaining  a  standing 
position  when  I  think  about  any  such 
proposal  as  that  considered  by  the  House 
committee  being  seriously  made  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  warms  the  cockles 
of  my  heart  to  hear  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  plead  for  the  enactment  of  the 
President's  program. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  did  not  plead  for  it. 
I  do  not  have  responsibility  for  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  has  dis- 
played responsibiUty  for  the  President's 
program  on  many  occasions. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrsy]  has  respon- 
sibility for  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  We  are  happy  to  know 
that  the  Senator  insisted  on  the  Presi- 
dent's suggestions  being  followed.  We 
all  owe  him  a  debt  for  having  brought 
that  point  to  the  attention  of  the  lead- 
ership. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  distinguished 
Senator  is  a  very  dextrous  acrobat  with 
words,  but  he  knows  I  did  not  take  any 
such  position  as  that.  I  referred  to  the 
leadership  and  the  leadership's  responsi- 
bility for  the  President's  program. 

The  Senator  might  not  believe  It,  but 
there  was  a  time — It  is  almost  shrouded 
in  antiquity  now — when  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  might  have  occupied  the 
chair  of  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  know,  and  with 
grace  and  charm. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  But  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  did  not  feel  he  could  commit 
himself  to  support,  in  toto.  any  Presi- 
dent's program.  Therefore,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  did  not  feel  that  he  should 
be  in  possession  of  that  seat,  when  some 
of  his  friends  perhaps  foolishly  thought 
he  could  be  elected  as  majority  leader. 

I  had  a  good  reason.  I  was  not  exact- 
ly fearful  of  election,  but  I  was  fearful 
of  the  consequences  of  undertaking  to 
fill  that  chair,  and  of  the  many  conflicts 
which  would  inevitably  have  come  be- 
tween the  leader  and  the  President's 
program. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MansfteldI  is  not  present.  He 
will  return  In  a  day  or  so.  He  can  explain 
this  situation  perhaps  better  than  I. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  suggestion. 
I  only  wish  it  were  true. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  two 
points  stand  out  I  did  not  expect  that 
there  would  be  this  interchange  at  this 
late  hour. 


There  Is  no  question  that  this  is  a  pro- 
p>osal  to  extend  the  Commission  for  1 
year,  instead  of  for  a  shorter  or  longer 
period  of  time. 

I  believe  the  President's  program  is 
completely  inadequate  on  the  extension 
of  the  life  of  the  Commission,  and  I  hor>e 
the  extension  will  be  permanent,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  and  my  col- 
league  [Mr.  Keating  1. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  left  between 
heaven  and  earth  on  the  1-year  exten- 
sion. The  same  argument  will  be  made, 
that  the  life  of  the  Commission  should 
not  be  extended  permanently,  because  it 
will  still  have  6  or  8  months  to  run  when 
the  House  bill  reaches  the  Senate — 
whenever  that  happy  day  may  be.  I 
would  prefer  either  a  short  extension,  or 
to  make  the  fight  now. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  are  employees 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  who  are 
thinking  tonight  about  whether  they 
should  resign  or  stay.  I  hope  tiiat  those 
employees  will  pay  serious  attention  to 
what  has  been  said  by  the  leading  oppo- 
nent of  the  Civfl  Rights  Commission  and 
of  this  legislation,  namely  that  this  pro- 
posal is  the  "pet"  of  the  Congress.  The 
opponents  have  no  hope  of  defeating 
this  legislation.  The  life  of  the  Commis- 
sion will  be  extended. 

I  add  my  prediction  that  It  will  be  ex- 
tended again  and  again.  I  think  there 
is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  make  it 
permanent. 

That  Is  not  the  battle  being  fought 
now.  I  hope  the  employees  of  the  Com- 
mission, who  are  responsible  for  Its  very 
life  and  its  monumental  service  in  the 
cause  of  civil  rights,  will  take  as  much 
as  we  take  in  the  debates  and  in  the  dif- 
ficulties which  rage  throughout  the 
covmtry,  as  much  as  those  who  are  dem- 
onstrating in  the  country  day  after 
day  take  by  way  of  arrests  and  confine- 
ment In  order  to  understand  the  meas- 
ure of  their  own  service.  I  hope  they 
will  seriously  consider  staying  with  the 
Commission. 

This  is  the  hour  when  the  true  friends 
of  civil  rights  and  the  Commission  ought 
to  stay  with  It. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  good  friend  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  address  this  appeal  to 
those  who  work  for  the  Commission  to- 
night They  have  every  reason  to  stay, 
not  to  leave.  Once  the  Commission  is 
dlsmeml)ered.  It  will  be  very  hard  to  put 
it  together  again.  It  would  be  as  good 
as  a  victory  for  those  who  oppose  it  if 
the  Conmiission  did  not  have  the  per- 
sonnel and  the  talent  necessary  to  do 
the  job. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  colleague  for 
S^elding. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
colleague  for  making  this  appeaL  We 
all  know  that  some  of  the  leading  em- 
ployees of  the  Commission  have  resigned 
because  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
Commission's  future  status.  I  am  sure 
they  will  be  heartened  by  this  debate, 
and  by  the  indications  that  the  Commis- 
sion, which  has  done  such  outstanding 
work  win  be  continued. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  KEA-nNG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  join  the  able 
Senators  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits  and 
Mr.  Keating]  in  urging  the  employees  of 
this  Commission  to  stay  on  their  jobs 
and  live  up  to  their  responsibilities. 

The  law  is  quite  explicit.  Even  if  the 
Commission's  life  were  to  expire,  there 
would  be  a  p)eriod  of  60  days  in  which  to 
wind  up  its  work.  The  agency  is  not 
going  to  expire.  It  will  be  continued. 
It  has  done  good  work.  It  has  performed 
valuable  service. 

The  Commission's  powers  are  indeed 
limited.  The  President's  program  pro- 
vides for  Increased  authority  and  power, 
to  be  sure,  for  a  4-year  period  rather 
than  a  permanent  extension,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  is  really  not  the  central  issue, 
because  most  of  the  laws  passed  by  the 
Congress  provide  a  limited  authorization 
and  a  return  for  renewal  and  review.  I 
am  not  particularly  concerned  about  that 
matter,  provided  the  agencies  have  the 
support  of  the  Members  of  Congress.  I 
believe  this  agency  does  have  it. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  debate  about  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  which  has  taken 
place  has  been  to  the  point,  relating  to 
its  work  and  its  recommendations. 
There  are  honest  differences  of  opinion 
about  that.  I  am  confident  that,  with 
the  cooperation  which  has  been  ex- 
tended, the  Senate  can  act  tomorrow  and 
extend  the  life  of  this  Commission,  so 
no  one  needs  to  resign  from  his  position 
of  duty  or  in  any  way  fear  for  the  future 
of  the  Commission. 

Indeed,  this  kind  of  work  requires  a 
sense  of  sacrifice  and  dedication.  I  can- 
not imagine  that  those  who  are  deeply 
involved  in  the  civil  rights  struggle 
would  resign  from  their  posts,  because 
this  is  the  kind  of  work  which  requires 
almost  superhuman  dedication.  I  am 
sure  they  have  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President  I  inter- 
ject myself  for  the  last  time  in  this  dis- 
cussion by  sajring  that,  judging  from  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  and 
what  I  know  of  the  activities  of  its  em- 
ployees. I  do  not  share  the  fears  ex- 
pressed by  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  do  not  fear  that  any  of  those 
employees  are  likely  to  leave  their  posi- 
tions and  go  off  seeking  other  employ- 
ment. They  are  a  very  zealous  groups 
Their  recommendations  demonstrate 
that  fact.    They  cover  a  wide  range. 

I  would  apprehend  that  if  the  bUl  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  Commission  did 
not  pass  for  several  weeks  none  of  them 
would  leave  his  emplojrment,  if  they  were 
told  by  the  Commission  that  they  were 
sure  the  life  would  be  extended. 

I  believe  that  during  the  time  of  the 
Irish  revolution  there  was  a  man  named 
MacSwiney  who  went  on  a  fast  for  some 
60  days  to  prove  his  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  the  Irish  revolution.  In  my  opinion, 
if  it  were  necessary — and  it  will  not  be 
necessary — most  of  the  employees  of  this 
Commission  would  willingly  meet  or  ex- 
ceed MacSwiney's  record  to  show  their 
devotion  and  loyalty  to  the  cause  that 
the  Commission  represents. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President  in  rer 
sponse    to    the    distinguished    Senator 
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from  Georgia.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  large! 
number  of  the  staff  have  already  re- 
signed. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  am  shocked  to  hear 

that. 

Mr.  KEATING.    They  have. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  thought  they  werq 
much  more  loyal  than  that.    I  am  dis-i 
appointed.  i 

Mr.  KEATING.  They  have  resigneq 
because  of  harassment,  not  because  olj 
any  disloyalty.  I  can  understand  that. 
This  Commission  has  been  harassed 
throughout  its  life.  Instead  of  bein^ 
made  a  permanent  agency  of  the  Govt 
emment,  it  has  had  to  come  up  for  re-* 
newal  at  periodic  Intervals  and  on  each 
occasion  it  has  had  to  go  through  thl4 
same  ordeal,  usually  on  the  very  eve  o| 
the  expiration  of  the  life  of  the  Commisi 
sion.  Many  of  the  employees  have  gon^ 
to  other  agencies  or  to  other  activities, 
where  such  constant  harassment  doe| 
not  take  place.  I 

I  do  not  think  they  can  be  criticizea 
for  that.  Many  ane  still  there  and  wf 
are  urging  that  they  remain  on  the  jol> 
because  we  believe  this  Commission  will 
be  extended.  My  colleague  from  Ne\» 
York  has  the  names  of  those  who  have 
resigned  in  recent  days.  I 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  directors  of  th^ 
program  division,  general  counsel,  and 
head  of  the  education  program  have  at 
resigned.  Layoff  notices  which  were  to 
have  gone  out  today  have  been  deferred 
until  tomorrow. 

In  respect  to  the  observation  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  these  people  have  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing, and  they  cannot  be  on  the  edge  o|f 
doom  all  the  time,  not  knowing  whether 
the  agency  they  are  working  for  is  to  be 
continued  or  not.  It  is  human  to  be 
extremely  upset  by  the  way  this  matter 
is  handled  when  this  particular  agency 
is  up  for  consideration,  as  to  whether  It 
may  or  may  not  work  out.  and  then  only 
on  a  very  tentative  and  temporary  basi|. 
even  if  it  is  continued.  The  appeal 
which  I  made  is  addressed  to  the  people 
who  are  still  working.  All  we  are  doing 
is  giving  them  some  sense  of  assurance. 
I  am  sxire  the  Senator  from  Georgia  is 
not  trying  to  make  our  path  any  easiet". 
I  know  his  dedication  and  sincerity,  a^s 
he  knows  ours. 

At  least,  it  represents  some  feeling  c*i 
the  part  of  those  who  feel  as  I  do  on  the 
very  night  when  the  Commission  expires. 
Even  with  the  2-month  period,  they  ha^e 
to  start  being  laid  ofT.  The  way  things 
look,  the  life  of  the  Commission  will  lie 
extended  for  a  year.  In  extending  it  for 
this  temporary  period,  my  colleagues  who 
feel  as  I  do  think  it  is  our  duty  to  ma^e 
the  appeal  we  have  made,  and  that  Is 
the  point  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  actual  date  0f 
the  expiration  of  the  Commission  is  $0 
da^  from  September  30.  But  we  woujd 
all  be  critical  under  ordinary  conditioiUs 
if  an  agency  which  kept  on  a  large  nuni- 
ber  of  employes  after  its  final  report  h$d 
been  filed  under  the  law.  Under  the  uA- 
\is\ia\  circumstances  which  now  exl4t. 
however.  I  do  not  think  anyone,  includ- 
ing the  distinguished  Senator  frotn 
Georgia,  who  Is  so  influential  on  the  Ap- 
propriations  Committee,   among   maily 


other  areas  of  activity,  would  be  too  crit- 
ical of  these  people  being  retained  while 
this  imusual  situation,  which  never 
should  have  been  allowed  to  develop.  Is 
going  on,  and  these  people  are  not  abso- 
lutely sure  from  one  day  to  the  next 
whether  they  will  continue  in  this  agency 
or  have  to  seek  other  employment. 

I  hope  the  staff  director,  or  whoever 
is  handling  the  matter,  will  defer  these 
notices  until  the  House  has  had  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  act  in  the  matter. 
I  express  the  fervent  hope  that  before 
the  week  is  out  we  will  see  favorable 
action  on  the  extension  of  life  of  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  his  col- 
league have  observed,  my  position  on  this 
question  is  well  known.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  was  being  sarcastic 
or  cynical  in  referring  to  my  great  influ- 
ence on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
If  I  had  had  the  Influence  he  attributes 
to  me,  there  would  not  have  been  any 
faith  In  the  continuance  of  the  employ- 
ment of  these  people  to  start  with.  There 
would  not  have  been  any  appropriation 
made  for  the  Civil  Rights  Commission- 
not  after  its  first  2  years,  which  I  be- 
lieve the  law  provided  originally.  I  did 
not  see  the  danger  in  it  when  the  meas- 
ure first  passed.  I  hoped  it  would  be  a 
fair  and  objective  group. 

I  am  somewhat  surprised  at  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  that  so  many  of  these  people 
have  already  resigned.  I  think  they  all 
know  the  score.  They  know  what  is  go- 
ing on  down  in  the  Congress.  They  have 
a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  Is  going  to 
happen  to  this  1-year  extension.  I 
doubt  whether  there  is  a  single  em- 
ployee, a  humble  messenger  or  a  file  clerk, 
who  Is  In  any  quandary  or  is  in  any 
cloud  of  mystery  as  to  what  Is  going 
to  happen  to  this  1-year  extension  pro- 
posal. They  all  know  it  is  going  to  be 
extended. 

I  am  sure  their  move  in  leaving  the 
agency  was  not  propaganda  to  infiuence 
the  Congress.  I  am  quite  confident  that 
these  people  have  separated  permanently 
from  the  agency  and  will  not  be  back 
after  the  emergency  passes. 

I  cannot  believe  that  anybody  would 
resort  to  that  kind  of  propaganda  or 
that  they  thought  they  would  be  taking 
a  chance.  There  are  435  patriots  in  the 
other  body  who  have  only  a  2-year  lease 
on  life,  or  in  their  jobs,  and  they  work 
up  to  the  very  last  to  carry  on  their 
efforts  and  have  faith  that  their  con- 
tract will  be  renewed  by  the  electors. 
The  personnel  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission have  much  more  assurance  that 
the  life  of  the  Commission  will  be  ex- 
tended than  some  of  the  Members  of  the 
other  body  have  that  their  contracts  will 
be  extended  2  more  years. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  sure  that 
would  be  so,  but  that  would  hardly  be  a 
yardstick  they  would  want  to  rely  on. 
The  personnel  of  the  Commission  had 
great  doubts  as  to  what  was  going  to 
happen  to  the  Commission,  because  of 
the  way  the  Congress  dealt  with  it  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  President,  as  is  well  known,  some 
of  us  have  been  trying  for  weeks  to  ob- 


tain agreement  on  a  course  of  action  to 
save  the  Commission  of  Civil  Rights 
from  an  early  demise. 

Assurances  were  given  by  the  leader- 
ship that  steps  would  be  taken  toward 
this  end.  In  view  of  these  assurances,  I 
withheld  any  moves  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  Commission  in  the  hope  and  expec- 
tation that  the  leadership  would  take  the 
initiative  in  bringing  this  about. 

This  has  now  been  done  in  accordance 
with  the  assurances  given,  but  it  is  al- 
ready evident  that  a  price  will  have  to 
be  paid  because  of  the  decision  to  await 
the  11th  hour  before  acting  to  save  the 
Commission. 

A  recent  story  in  the  New  York  Times 
quotes  so-called  civil  rights  strategists 
as  contending  that  the  original  amend- 
ments submitted  last  week  for  a  perma- 
nent Commission  and  an  enlargement  of 
its  power  was  a  dreadful  mistake.  I  do 
not  know  who  the  source  is  for  this  story, 
but  if  any  mistake  has  been  made,  in  my 
judgment,  it  is  in  backing  down  from 
this  proposal.  It  is  incredible  the  way 
supporters  of  civil  rights  catch  cold 
everytime  the  opponents  of  civil  rights 
sneeze. 

I  am  not  for  precipitating  anything, 
although  I  wonder  how  action  on  any 
subject  at  this  late  date  in  the  session 
can  be  called  precipitous. 

The  threat  of  a  filibuster  has  been 
raised  so  we  are  ready  to  buckle  under 
and  settle  for  a  1-year  extension  with 
no  change  in  jurisdiction  for  any  agency 
which  has  as  much  right  to  permanency 
as  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, the  REIA  or  any  of  a  host  of  other 
agencies. 

There  is  a  lesson  in  this  experience  for 
civil  rights  legislation.  It  is  time  we 
learned  that  civil  rights  cannot  safely 
be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  every  legis- 
lative agenda  without  grave  danger.  Be- 
fore this  session  is  over,  we  will  have  to 
demonstrate  that  those  of  us  in  favor 
of  civil  rights  are  as  determined  to  ob- 
tain meaningful  legislation  as  those 
opposed  to  civil  rights  are  to  prevent 
enactment  of  any  legislation.  Let  it  be 
made  clear  that  there  will  be  no  accom- 
modation or  compromise  because  of  par- 
liamentary tactics  when  general  civil 
rights  legislation  is  before  the  Senate. 

A  stop>gap  extension  may  be  all  we  can 
get  at  this  time,  and,  of  course  it  is  better 
than  to  let  the  Commission  die,  but  the 
Senate  might  as  well  be  on  notice  now 
that  when  the  omnibus  civil  rights  bill 
is  before  us,  this  fight  to  give  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  a  full  vote  of  con- 
fidence will  be  revived  and  fought  with 
the  same  determination  with  which  it  is 
resisted  by  the  opponents  of  civil  rights. 

There  may  be  some  in  this  Chamber 
who  believe  the  civil  rights  problems  fac- 
ing our  Nation  will  disappear  if  we  keep 
our  backs  turned  long  enough.  But  I  do 
not  believe  a  majority  of  the  American 
people  or  the  Congress  accept  this  view. 

There  outstanding  Americans  who 
comprise  this  Commission  deserve  our 
gratitude  for  the  service  they  have  per- 
formed. They  are  John  A.  Hannsih, 
Robert  G.  Storey.  Erwin  N.  Griswold, 
Rev.    Theodore    M.    Hesburgh,    C.S.C.. 
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Robert  S.  Rankin,  and  Spottswood  W. 
Robinson   m. 

This  Commission  deserves  a  pat  on 
the  back  for  the  work  it  has  done,  not 
a  kick  in  the  pants.  It  deserves  to  be 
given  a  clear  path  for  continued  prog- 
ress instead  of  being  sent  upon  a  journey 
down  another  dead  end  street. 

Before  this  session  Is  over,  a  majority 
of  Congress  must  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  its  will  on  this  sub- 
ject no  matter  what  hazards  and  ob- 
structions are  placed  in  our  path. 

Listen  to  these  words  spoken  by  a 
great  American  more  than  46  years  ago : 

The  Senate  cannot  act  unless  Its  leaders 
can  obtain  unanimous  consent.  Its  ma- 
jority It  powerless,  helpless.  In  the  midst 
of  a  crisis  of  extraordinary  peril,  when  only 
definite  and  decided  action  can  make  the 
Nation  safe  or  shielded  from  war  Itself  by 
the  aggression  of  others,  action  Is  Impos- 
sible. 

The  Senate  Is  the  only  legislative  body  In 
the  world  which  cannot  act  when  Its  ma- 
jority Is  ready  for  action. 

The  remedy?  There  is  but  one  remedy. 
The  only  remedy  is  that  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  shall  be  so  altered  that  it  can  act. 
The  country  can  be  relied  upon  to  draw 
the  moral. 

These  were  the  words  of  President 
Woodrow  Wilson,  a  native  of  Virginia, 
uttered  in  1917  when  the  Senate  fili- 
bustered to  death  a  bill  authorizing  the 
arming  of  merchant  vessels  on  the  eve 
of  our  entry  into  World  War  I. 

How  much  longer,  Mr.  President,  are 
we  to  lat)or  under  rules  and  precedents 
which  permit  the  paralysis  of  the  Senate 
in  periods  of  national  crisis?  How  much 
longer  shall  we  accept  an  unconstitu- 
tional rule  which  says  in  effect  that  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  is  needed 
for  civil  rights  legislation,  but  a  ma- 
jority vote  for  all  other  legislation? 
President  Wilson  did  not  regard  this  as 
a  matter  of  mere  Senate  procedure.  He 
regarded  it  as  an  impediment  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  our  national  obligations  and 
led  the  battle  against  the  filibuster.  Un- 
fortunately, the  reforms  which  he  spear- 
headed were  inadequate  to  the  task  and 
the  Senate  today  as  in  1917  still  cannot 
act  when  its  majority  is  ready  for  action. 

There  appears  to  be  an  impression  that 
the  September  30  date  is  not  significant 
since  technically  the  Commission  will 
not  go  out  of  existence  until  60  days 
thereafter. 

This  impression  is  incorrect.  The  fact 
is  that  the  Commission  already  has  been 
adversely  affected  by  the  delay  and  un- 
certainty as  to  its  future  existence  and 
functions.  The  Commission's  staff  has 
been  diminishing  during  past  months 
from  a  high  of  76  to  the  current  level  of 
59.  I  have  been  advised  that  two-thirds 
of  the  current  remaining  staff  are  about 
to  be  notified  that  their  services  will  be 
terminated  on  October  31  and  by  that 
date  the  staff  would  be  reduced  to  19. 

A  number  of  us  have  expressed  the 
hope  that  this  will  not  happen. 

Just  imagine,  for  a  moment,  if  our 
own  Senate  staffs  were  operating  under  a 
similar  deadline  and  had  no  assurance 
that  their  employment  would  continue 
after  today.  Would  we  expect  trained 
and  experienced  professionals  to  wait 
around  patiently  until  the  last  moment 
before   their  formal  separation  notices 


were  received?  And  once  they  had  made 
other  arrangements,  would  there  be  any 
justification  for  expecting  them  to  return 
when  the  authorization  for  their  con- 
tinuance finally  was  approved? 

We  are  treating  this  Commission  like 
a  stepchild.  Wittingly  or  otherwise,  we 
have  created  the  worst  possible  condi- 
tions for  its  operations.  It  would  be  too 
much  not  to  expect  the  morale  and  con- 
fidence of  its  employees  to  suffer  as  a 
result  of  the  alternating  harassment  and 
neglect  to  which  this  agency  has  been 
subjected  throughout  its  brief  history. 

The  total  budget  of  the  Commission  is 
not  substantial  in  terms  of  other  govern- 
mental expenditures.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  the  cycle  of  indecision  which  has 
afflicted  the  Commission  throughout  its 
life  is  indefensible  even  from  the  narrow 
perspective  of  economy  and  efficiency. 
Certainly  the  time  has  come  to  relieve 
the  Commission  of  the  burden  of  periodic 
renewal  and  to  allow  it  to  plan  its  activ- 
ities and  operations  without  wondering 
if  there  is  any  point  in  looking  beyond 
September. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  just  no  excuse 
for  any  further  delay  in  dealing  with  this 
subject.  We  must  be  willing  to  demon- 
strate at  least  on  this  one  issue  that  we 
want  to  continue  learning  about  the  civil 
rights  problems  facing  our  Nation  and  to 
do  the  best  we  can  to  solve  them. 

This  is  not  a  time  for  reluctant  ges- 
tures. We  must  not  appear  to  be  throw- 
ing scraps  to  a  beggar.  Rather  we 
should  seize  every  opF>ortunity  to  make 
it  clear  that  we  warmly  embrace  the 
Commission,  that  we  believe  in  its  work, 
that  we  want  to  help  it  achieve  its  ob- 
jectives, that  its  cause  is  our  cause. 

We  can  best  accomplish  these  objec- 
tives by  giving  the  Commission  a  new 
lease  on  life  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
and  not  after  its  resources  are  placed  In 
cold  storage. 

The  civil  rights  crisis  facing  this  coun- 
try has  "urgent,  do  not  delay"  written 
all  over  it.  Congress  is  courting  disaster 
by  the  dilatory  and  desultory  manner  in 
which  it  has  dealt  with  this  issue  to  date. 

We  can  take  only  a  small  step  today. 
But  let  it  be  a  firm  sure  step  which  will 
give  the  Nation  some  hope  that  Congress 
has  the  ability  and  the  will  to  cope  with 
the  problems  of  civil  rights. 

There  is  talk  about  civil  rights  legis- 
lation being  put  off  until  next  session. 
I  hope  these  reports  will  be  discredited 
by  the  leadership.  There  is  no  question 
of  sparing  time  for  this  subject,  we  must 
devote  to  it  whatever  time  is  needed  for 
meaningful  action.  The  people  have 
been  remarkably  patient,  but  this  pa- 
tience must  not  be  confused  with  Indif- 
ference. Before  too  many  more  weeks 
go  by.  there  must  be  consideration  of 
comprehensive  civil  rights  legislation  in 
the  Senate  and  no  compromise  on  simple 
stopgap  devices  will  be  acceptable  at 
that  moment  in  the  Nation's  history. 

Mr.  President.  I  recently  filed  separate 
views  to  a  proposed  report  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  on 
a  bill  to  extend  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights.  Those  separate  views 
support  an  amendment  which  was  de- 
feated by  a  tie  vote  in  the  subcommittee, 
to  extend  the  Commission  indefinitely. 
Since  the  report  has  not  yet  been  pub- 


lished, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  separate  views  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  separate 
views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Report  of  Senate  SuBcoMMrrrEE  on  Consti- 
TxrnoNAL  Rights  on  Legislation  To  Extend 
Civil  Rights  Commission 

separate  views  of  senator  kenneth  b. 

KEATING 

Under  the  present  law,  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  Is  required  to  submit  a  final 
report  on  September  30,  1963,  and  to  wind  up 
its  affairs  within  60  days  thereafter. 

The  bill  repyorted  by  the  subcommittee  (S. 
1117)  extends  the  date  of  the  Commission's 
final  report  from  September  30,  1963,  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1967,  but  continues  to  provide 
that  the  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  60 
days   after   submission   of   this   report. 

When  the  bill  was  before  the  subcommit- 
tee, I  offered  an  amendment  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  Commission  Indefinitely  by  re- 
pealing the  termination  date  In  the  present 
law.  This  amendment  was  defeated  by  a  tie 
vote.  It  Is  my  Intention  to  offer  a  similar 
amendment  to  the  bill  when  it  is  before  the 
Senate. 

Of  course  a  4-year  extension  In  the  life  of 
the  Commission  Is  better  than  none  at  all. 
It  would  be  calamitous  to  allow  the  Com- 
mission to  die  this  year  when  there  Is  still 
so  much  work  to  be  done. 

But  a  4-year  extension  will  not  solve  the 
serious  problems  confronting  the  Commis- 
sion. It  will  not  permit  long-range  plan- 
ning of  investigations  and  reports.  It  will 
not  allow  recruitment  for  a  reasonable  period 
of  the  best  available  talent.  It  will  not  re- 
lieve the  periodic  harassment  and  uncer- 
tainty to  which  the  Commission  has  been 
subject  since  its  creation.  This  limited  ex- 
tension certainly  will  not  reflect  the  strong 
endorsement  given  the  past  work  of  the 
Commission  In  both  party  platforms. 

An  Indefinite  extension  of  the  Commis- 
sion would  not  preclude  the  Congress  any- 
time It  thought  appropriate  from  terminat- 
ing the  Commission.  If  the  Commission 
ceased  to  serve  a  useful  purpose,  a  majority 
of  Congress  could  put  It  out  of  existence  at 
any  time.  But  an  Indefinite  extension 
would  spare  the  Commission  the  periodic  or- 
deal to  which  It  Is  now  subjected  by  Its  op- 
ponents. This  Is  an  ordeal  It  must  now  face 
even  though  It  enjoys  the  full  confidence 
and  support  of  a  clear  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people.  This  Is  an 
ordeal  which  It  faces  not  because  of  any 
doubt  by  a  majority  that  Its  work  must  go 
forward,  but  because  there  are  some  that 
oppose  the  very  notion  of  a  Commission  ex- 
ploring the  civil  rights  problems  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  Commission  would  still  make  peri- 
odic reports  to  the  Congress  and  would  be 
subject  to  whatever  oversight  any  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress  wished  to 
exercise.  In  fact,  under  the  language  of  my 
amendment  the  Commission  would  be  ex- 
pressly required  to  submit  comprehensive 
repKJrts  every  year,  while  under  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  committee  no  report 
would  be  expressly  required  until  September 
1967.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  an  In- 
definite extension  of  the  Commission  will 
provide  us  more  information  concerning  Its 
work  than  would  a  4-year  extension. 

The  hazards  of  a  limited  extension  of  the 
Commission  are  well  Illustrated  by  the  sit- 
uation which  confronts  the  Commission  at 
this  very  session.  The  Intolerably  long  de- 
lay In  acting  on  civil  rights  legislation 
threatened  the  Commission  with  extinction 
by  inertia  despite  the  fact  that  Its  continu- 
ance would  be  supported  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote.  This  is  shabby  treatment  for  a 
Commission  of  outstanding  men  and  a  poor 
reward    for    the    magnificent    contribution 
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they  h«Te  made  to  the  Nation.  But  mor^ 
ImporUntly.  It  would  be  Inexcusably  short-j 
sighted  for  the  Congress  to  Ignore  an  agency 
out  or  existence  at  a  time  when  help  anq 
critical  guidance  In  meeting  our  civil  rights 
problems  Is  so  essential.  j 

Because  of   the  uncertainties  Involved   Iq 
the   Commission's    continued   existence,   th^ 
Commission  staff  has  been  diminishing  dur-« 
Ing  the  past  months  from  the  high  of  76  to 
the  current  level  of  59.     As  presently  sched 
\iled.  on  September  30,   1963.  two-thirds  o 
the  current  staff  will  be  notified  that  serv 
Ices  will  be  terminated  on  October  31  and  b 
this  date  the  staff  would  be  reduced  to  19 

In  this  day  when  experienced  and  quall-j 
fled  personnel  are  so  hard  to  find.  It  will  b^ 
1  year  before  a  skeleton  staff  can  be  rebulll| 
and  several  years  before  the  new  staS   ca~ 
achieve  the   experience   and  skill   poesesse 
by   those   now   with   the   Commission.     Th 
contribution    the    Commission    is    to    maki 
during  the  crucial  years  ahead  will  have 
be   postponed   until    It    has   regrouped    an 
trained  a  new  staff.     This  would  constltut 
not  only  a  tragic  waste  of  money  but  mor 
Important  a  waste  of  talent  at  the  very  tlm 
when  our  Nation  needs  this  talent  to  wor^ 
on  the  resolution  of  the  civil  rights  Issues,    i 

The  total  budget  of  the  Commission  Is  no 
flUbetantl&l  in  terms  of  other  governmenta! 
expenditures.     But    it    Is   obvious   that    th 
cycle   of   indecision   which  has   afflicted   th 
Commission  throughout  its  life  is  defenslbl 
even  from  the  narrow  perspective  of  econ 
omy  and  efficiency.     Certainly  the  time  ha 
come  to  relieve  the  Commission  of  the  burj 
den  of  periodic  renewal  and  to  allow  it  t^ 
plan    its   activities    and    operations    without 
wondering  If  there  Is  any  point  In  looking 
beyond  September.  ] 

When  I  consider  the  difficulties  that  hav4 
confronted  every  attempt  to  extend  the  lift 
of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  I  wondet 
what  those  who  claim  we  have  moved  to^ 
far  In  the  field  of  civil  rights  have  In  mlndl. 

We  created  many  years  ago  permanent 
agencies  to  prevent  ilnfalr  trade  practices  fin<^ 
unfair  labor  practices.  If  any  working  ma4 
or  woman  has  been  discriminated  against  bet 
cause  of  bis  union  activities — the  full  ret 
■otirces  of  the  Federal  Government  are  avalli 
able  for  his  protection.  This  Is  as  It  should 
be.  If  any  consumer  has  been  deceived  b| 
fraudulent  advertising — the  Federal  Governt 
ment  does  not  hesitate  to  appoint  counsel 
conduct  a  hearing.  Issue  a  cease-and-desisi 
order  and  take  the  case  all  the  way  up  tO 
the  Supreme  Court,  If  necessary,  and  this  If 
as  It  should  be.  But  let  someone  suggest  thai 
there  should  be  a  permanent  agency  to  stud^ 
and  recommend  steps  to  protect  the  constlt 
tutlonal  rights  of  Americans — and  howls  of 
protest  are  heard.  This  Is  very  definitely  not 
as  It  shoiild  be. 

Just  this  year,  the  Committee  on  the  Judll 
clary  unanimously  approved  legislation  t^ 
provide  a  public  defender  for  the  defense  o^ 
alleged  criminals.  Is  there  less  justlficatlo^ 
for  a  public  defender  for  Americans  who  ar^ 
charged  with  no  crime  and  who  seek  only 
to  enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges  pronxlse^ 
them  In  the  Constitution?  I 

The  truth  Is  that  In  no  area  of  major  naj- 
tlonal  concern  has  the  Federal  Government 
moved    more   hesitantly    and    more    timidly 
than  in  the  area  of  civil  rights.    Many  of  th^ 
same    Congressmen    who    consider    It    thel^ 
solemn  duty  to  prop  up  the  price  of  a  bushed 
of  corn,  Jiist  don't  see  that  the  Federal  Gov. 
emment  has  any  business  getting  mixed  u 
in  the  question  of  civil  rights.    And  on  an. 
other  level  of  interest,  many  who  speak  wit 
such  eloquence  about  America's  mission  1 
the  world,  cloee  their  minds  to  the  devastat 
Ing  Impact  of  our  racial  troubles  In  the  vast 
majority  of  places  In  the  world  where  th^ 
white  race  Is  In  the  minority. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  conditions  which  ex 
1st  in  our  Nation  today  make  indefinite  ex 
tension  of  the  life  of  the  Commission  Impera' 


tl7e.  We  miist  demonstrate  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  full  awareness  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  protect  civil  rights.  Other- 
wise, Impatience  is  bound  to  tiu-n  to  outrage 
and  demonstrations  could  easily  be  trans- 
formed Into  riots. 

For  those  who  wanted  to  see,  this  Com- 
mission has  for  several  years  been  spotlight- 
ing the  conditions  which  have  finally  been 
given  such  prominence  in  places  like  Bir- 
mingham, Oxford,  Miss.,  and  Albany,  Ga. 

As  a  result  of  Its  reports,  no  one  can  deny 
any  longer  that  in  America  qualified  citizens 
are  denied  the  right  to  vote  because  of  the 
color  of  their  skin,  that  schoolchildren  are 
excluded  from  certain  public  schools  be- 
cause of  their  race,  that  Negro  Americans 
do  not  have  equal  employment  opportunities 
and  the  same  ability  as  whites  to  live  and 
bring  up  their  families  In  decent  homes.  As 
a  result  of  Its  reports,  we  are  compelled  to 
admit,  that  the  Federal  Government  Is  a  fi- 
nancial partner  In  practices  designed  to  per- 
petuate segregation  in  hoepltals.  In  public 
libraries,  and  even  the  research  programs  of 
some  of  our  universities.  The  Commission 
has  laid  bare  the  facts.  Abolishing  the  Com- 
mission won't  alter  any  of  these  facts — but 
giving  the  Commission  an  Indefinite  life  may 
help  us  find  the  path  of  Improvement. 

A  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Commission 
will  demonstrate  that  we  are  ready  to  face 
the  facts,  and.  hopefully,  to  do  something 
about  them.  It  will  help  demonstrate  to  our 
own  citizens  that  they  can  look  to  their 
national  representatives  to  assist  them  In 
their  striving  for  first-class  citizenship.  And 
It  can  help  demonstrate  to  the  whole  world 
that  while  America  has  its  problems,  it  also 
has  the  will  and  determination  to  cope  with 
them. 

While  I  endorse  most  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission,  agreement  with 
the  Commission's  reconunendatlons  is  no 
more  necessary  for  its  extension  than  is 
agreement  with  the  decisions  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  necessary  to  Justify  its 
Indefinite  continuance.  Indeed,  this  is  not 
even  the  appropriate  occasion  for  dealing  In 
detail  with  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions— although  they  certainly  must  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Congress — and  the  executive 
branch,  for  that  matter — before  much  more 
precious  time  is  lost. 

Let  us  concentrate  our  attention  now  on 
Just  one  issue — do  we  want  to  continue 
learning  about  the  problems  of  civil  rights 
facing  our  country  and  do  the  best  we  can 
to  solve  them?  If  we  do,  as  I  believe  we 
must,  then  we  should  give  the  Commission 
a  sure  path  for  continued  progress  and  not 
send  it  down  another  dead  end  street. 

This  is  a  difficult  time  for  freedom 
throughout  the  world.  Our  own  Nation  is 
the  leader  of  the  forces  of  freedom.  We 
deserve  this  leadership  because  of  our  proud 
heritage  as  well  as  our  strength.  But  that 
heritage  must  be  maintained  and  passed  on 
to  future  generations  eiorlched  and  ennobled. 
That  strength  must  be  a  moral  strength  as 
well  as  a  military  strength.  We  owe  it  first 
of  all  to  ourselves  as  Americans  to  pursue 
every  measure  which  will  bring  the  ideals  of 
our  system  close  to  reality.  But  we  also  are 
called  upon  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world  to 
present  an  untainted  image  of  America  as  a 
land  which  meets  Its  responsibilities  at  home. 

This  is  not  a  time  for  reluctant  gestures. 
We  must  not  appear  to  be  throwing  scraps 
to  a  beggar.  Rather  we  should  make  It  clear 
that  we  warmly  embrace  this  Commission, 
that  we  believe  in  its  work,  that  we  want  to 
help  It  achieve  Its  objectives,  that  Its  cause 
Is  our  cause.  The  Civil  Rights  Commission 
can  point  the  way  toward  unparalleled  prog- 
ress in  the  fight  for  freedom  and  equal  Jus- 
tice. Its  indefinite  extension  will  l>e  a  vote 
of  confidence  In  Its  work  and  a  sjrmbol  of  our 
determination  to  adopt  the  practical  stepe 
needed  to  give  life  and  reality  to  our  Nation's 
righteous  spirit  and  proud  intentions. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  considering  today  whether  or  not  the 
Senate  should  tack  an  amendment  onto 
a  private  bill  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  for  1  year.  I 
wish  to  state  my  objections  to  this  ex- 
tension. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  has  been 
extended  at  the  end  of  each  2  years  since 
its  establishment.  Those  of  us  who  op- 
posed establishing  this  Commission  did 
so  primarily  l)ecause  of  grave  misgivings 
as  to  its  usefulness.  We  felt  then — and 
we  feel  now — that  the  Commission  was, 
at  best,  an  unnecessary  adjunct  to  an 
already  one-sided  arsenal  aimed  at  the 
South.  We  felt  then  and  we  know  to- 
day that  this  Commission  has  served  no 
useful  purpose  save  to  agitate  and  in- 
flame. 

My  conviction  as  to  the  Commission's 
uselessness  has  been  strengthened  each 
time  it  has  issued  a  report  and  each  time 
Congress  has  considered  extending  the 
Commissions  life. 

Today,  I  believe  more  strongly  than 
ever  that  the  Commission  serves  no 
worthwhile  purpose  and  that  it  should 
be  allowed  to  expire. 

Approximately  6  years  ago,  at  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  recommendation  and 
over  the  strong  objections  of  many 
Senators — and  I  was  one  of  them — the 
so-called  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  was 
enacted. 

In  it,  the  Commission  was  established 
to  study  civil  rights  for  2  years,  report 
to  Congress,  and  then  expire.  But  in- 
stead of  letting  it  expire,  Congress  has 
extended  its  life  twice.  Now  we  are 
asked  to  extend  It  again  for  1  year. 
Everyone  knows  that  this  move  cur- 
rently before  us  is  but  a  preamble  to 
efforts  to  extend  it  forever. 

When  I  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee  on 
May  23, 1963,  to  testify  against  extension 
of  the  Commission,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  made  the 
following  observation: 

If  I  might  interrupt  you  here  at  this 
point,  a  witness  yesterday  recommended 
that  the  life  of  the  Commission  be  extended 
forever  and  I  asked  him  if  he  were  willing 
to  have  all  the  other  officials  of  the  United 
States  continue  In  office  on  the  same  terms 
and  he  said  "No." 

I  told  Senator  Ervin  then  that  I 
thought  the  eagerness  on  the  part  of 
some  people  to  make  the  Commission 
permane.it  indicated  their  failure  really 
to  think  things  through. 

We  now  have  an  opportunity  to  accom- 
plish something  truly  constructive.  By 
refusing  to  funend  this  private  relief  bill 
and  thereby  rejecting  the  effort  being 
made  to  extend  the  Commission,  we  can 
discontinue  a  wasteful  expenditure  of 
public  funds;  and  we  can  remove  from 
the  American  scene  some  degree  of  the 
agitation  affecting  relations  between  the 
races.  The  Commission  is  but  a  mer- 
chant of  discord  in  a  market  where 
harmony  is  in  exceedingly  short  supply. 
Following  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
desire  for  harmony  in  the  market  of 
racial  relations  should  be  exceedingly 
high.  Let  us  express  this  desire  by  re- 
tiring this  merchant  of  discord  from 
the  marketplace. 
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Before  we  ever  had  a  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  the  Department  of  Justice 
had  already  been  given  authority  in  the 
field  of  racial  relations. 

Furthermore,  I  am  reliably  informed 
that  the  Justice  Department  still  has 
this  authority. 

Congress  authorized  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  establish  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  a  Civil  Rights  Division  and  it  is 
functioning  and  functioning  in  large 
part  under  four  titles  of  the  United 
States  Code  enacted  to  protect  the  rights 
of  all  citizens  regardless  of  race  or  color. 

During  the  May  23,  1963,  hearings  on 
extending  the  life  of  the  Commission, 
Senator  Ervin  and  I  discussed  these 
titles.    Senator  Ervin  noted  that: 

We  have  a  statute  embodied  in  title  18. 
section  241  of  the  United  States  Code  which 
provides  that  If  two  or  more  persons  con- 
spire to  injure,  oppress,  threaten,  or  intimi- 
date any  citizen  in  the  free  exercise  or  enjoy- 
ment of  any  right  or  privilege  secured  to  him 
by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  because  of  bis  having  so  exer- 
cised the  same;  or  if  two  or  more  persons 
go  in  disguise  on  the  highway,  or  on  the 
premises  of  another  with  intent  to  prevent 
or  hinder  his  free  exercise  or  enjojrment  of 
any  right  or  privilege  so  secured  they  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  10  years,  or  both. 

At  this  point,  I  call  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion to  title  18.  section  242  of  the  United 
States  Code.     It  reads  as  follows: 

Whoever,  under  color  of  any  law,  statute, 
regulation,  or  custom  willfully  subjects  any 
inhabitant  of  any  State,  territory,  or  dis- 
trict to  the  deprivation  of  any  rights,  privi- 
leges, or  immunities  secured  or  protected 
by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  different  punishments,  pains,  or 
penalties,  on  account  of  such  an  Inhabitant 
being  an  alien,  or  by  reason  of  his  color  or 
race,  than  are  prescribed  for  the  punish- 
ment of  citizens,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  for  1  year,  or  both. 

In  my  opinion  these  two  statutes  pro- 
vide more  than  sufficient  criminal 
pimishment  which  pan  be  applied  against 
any  State  or  local  official  or  any  person 
party  to  a  conspiracy  which  has  within 
its  object  the  denial  or  taking  away  of 
any  constitutional  right  belonging  to  any 
citizen. 

These  statutes  provide  the  orderly  sys- 
tem of  protection  of  the  rights  of  citizens 
that  was  contemplated  by  the  writers  of 
our  Constitution. 

There  Is  still  more  protection  on  the 
statute  books  for  all  of  our  citizens. 

Title  42.  section  1983  and  title  42,  sec- 
tion 1985.  subsection  3,  provide  that  per- 
sons whose  civil  rights  have  been  vio- 
lated can  bring  civil  actions — either  ac- 
tions of  law  or  suits  In  equity — to  recover 
damages.  Moreover,  they  can  bring  civil 
actions  to  prevent  any  anticipated  denial 
of  any  right  of  any  citizen  guaranteed  by 
the  laws  of  the  IJnited  States  and  the 
Constitution. 

I  firmly  believe  these  statutes  consti- 
tute enough  law  to  provide  punishment 
for  any  person  who  denies  any  U.S.  citi- 
zen, regardless  of  race  or  color,  of  any 
right  secured  to  him  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  statutes. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  necessity 
whatsoever  for  passing  any  more  laws  to 
insure  full  protection  of  the  constitu- 


tional rights  of  all  our  people,  as  the 
Commission  advocates. 

The  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Justice 
Department  has  been  active  In  another 
area.  It  has  been  trying  to  bring  races 
together  where  there  is  racial  disturb- 
ance, trying,  in  many  instances,  to  es- 
tablish or  reestablish  communication  and 
we  know  that  in  a  good  many  instances 
it  has  been  effective. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  have  two  civil 
rights  groups  in  operation.  It  might  be 
said,  however,  that  one  of  them  is  on  the 
operating  table  at  this  moment.  I  con- 
tend that  two  are  too  many.  So  let  us  get 
rid  of  one  of  them,  specifically  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission. 

Why  should  Congress  appropriate 
nearly  $1  million  yearly  to  be  spent  by 
an  agency  which,  in  effect,  duplicates  the 
responsibilities  already  delegated  by 
Congress  to  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of 
the  Justice  Department? 

Mr.  President,  at  this  F>oint,  I  call 
attention  to  a  1958  through  1962  com- 
p£irison  of  the  budgets  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  and  the  Civil  Rights  Division 
of  the  Justice  Department. 

It  is  as  follows: 


Fiscal  year 

Civil  Rights 
Commission 

Civil  Rights 
Division 

1958 

1148,000 

1959 

$777,000 

2  850, 000 
« 888. 000 
»»50,000 

/           487,850 

I           J  40. 130 

517.000 

19fiO 

1901 ^ 

689.000 

1962 [ 

768,000 

'  Still  part  of  Criminal  Division. 
'  .K  pay  inrrrase. 
'  Pul)lic  Law  8ft-678. 

*  Public  Law  87-264. 

•  Public  Law  87-843. 

Mr.  President,  do  we  need  two  civil 
rights  divisions  in  order  to  placate  a 
certain  element  in  our  society  which 
seems  to  thrive  on  racial  strife  and 
unrest? 

What  has  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
accomplished  in  the  field  of  race  rela- 
tions? 

Instead  of  creating  a  stable  environ- 
ment for  communication  between  the 
races,  the  Commission  has  created  a  vol- 
atile situation  which  defeats  the  very 
goals  which  the  Commission  professes  to 
seek.  The  situation  grows  more  volatile 
each  day. 

For  all  the  Commission's  declarations 
of  high  principle  and  purpose,  we  who 
fought  It  cautioned  that  its  inevitable  re- 
sults would  constitute  a  threat  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

With  regard  to  the  Commission's  mas- 
sive assault  on  the  Constitution,  I  have 
followed  generally  its  recommendations 
each  time  it  has  issued  a  report,  and  I 
think  many  of  the  reports  show  a  lack 
of  clear  thinking  and  clear  appreciation 
of  the  kind  of  government  that  we  have, 
that  is,  the  three  branches  of  govern- 
ment that  are  coordinate,  but  separate; 
and  the  dual  system  of  government  that 
we  have  as  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  State  governments. 

Despite  our  warning  about  the  Com- 
mission's threat  to  the  Constitution,  the 
Commission  has  been  allowed  to  stumble 
forward  on  shaky  legs,  seeking  to  change 
the  Constitution  on  shaky  evidence.   The 


Commission's  actions  have  vindicated 
our  judgment. 

We  have  witnessed  the  Commission's 
attempts  to  extend  even  the  great  pow- 
ers granted  It  by  the  Congress  so  as  to 
have  sovereign  States  knuckle  under  to 
preconceived  notions  of  the  Commission 
in  respect  to  administration  of  State 
laws. 

We  suspected  at  the  outset  that  the 
activity  of  this  Commission  would  serve 
as  nothing  more  than  a  means  by  which 
those  happily  isolated  from  the  real 
problems  of  racial  relations  might  ex- 
periment with  their  own  pet  theories. 

By  its  own  action,  this  Commission 
has  proved  to  be  a  disruptive  force  in 
the  very  area  for  which  it  was  proposed 
to  be  constructive. 

Accordingly,  I  will  vote  against  its 
continuation. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  54  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
October  1,  1963,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  September  30,  1963: 

Public  Health  Service 

Dr.  William  NelU  Hubbard,  Jr.,  of  Michi- 
gan, to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents, 
National  Library  of  Medicine,  Public  Health 
Service,  for  the  term  of  4  years  expiring  Au- 
gust 3,  1967. 

National  Science  Foundation 

Dr.  Robert  S.  Morlson,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Science  Board.  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  term  expiring  May  10,  1966.  vice 
Conrad  A.  Elvehjem,  deceased. 

In  the  Aik  Poece 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the  appro- 
priate provisions  of  chapter  835,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended.  All  officers 
are  subject  to  physical  examination  required 
by  law. 

First  lieutenant  to  captain 

Line  of  the  Air  Force 
Aaron.  George  B,.  62233A. 
Abell,  Maurice  A.,  65834A. 
Achee,  Patrick  G.,  58558A. 
Acheson.  Herbert  H..  58499A. 
Ackley.  Delbert  R.,  62209A. 
Adams.  Thomas  R..  65899A. 
Adamson,  Cecil  L..  54854A. 
Addison,  Grafton  D.  Jr.,  65831A. 
Agar,  James  R.,  58630A. 
Aho,  Arthur  C,  Jr.,  51427A. 
Ahrens.  Arthur  H.,  Jr.,  29919A. 
Akers,  Ronald  L.,  66150A. 
Albertson,  Robert  L.,  29920A. 
Albrecht.  John  R..  58694A. 
Aldrich.  Robert  J.,  Jr..  50105A. 
Alexander,  Jack  L.,  66147A. 
Alexander.  John  C,  65835A. 
Alklre.  Melvln  G..  29922A. 
Allen,  Harlan  G.,  Jr.,  29923A. 
Allen,  Jimmy  W..  65729A. 
Allen,  Robert  W.,  648 19 A. 
Allgood.  Wiley  A.,  Jr..  58670A. 
AlUngton,  Maynard  F..  50071A. 
Alonso,  Ramon  E..  5481SA. 
Altenburg.  Arthur  J..  2d924A. 
Alter,  Norman  B.,  58283A. 
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Althouae.  Clyde  R  .  65825A. 

Becker,  Marshall  K.,  e2065A. 

Alves.  Mosea  L..  66258A. 

Beckett,  Ronald  C,  548aiA. 

Amacker,  Jeffer«oii  Z..  Jr.,  29925A. 

Beckham,  Donald  D.,  661 12A. 

Ambers.  Leonard  V..  71515A- 

Bedford.  Gary  W..  58469A. 

Ames.  Ivan  O..  50082A. 

Beers.  Alva  E..  58472A. 

Anaclerlo.  Michael,  661 14A. 

Began.  Robert  J..  29944A. 

Anatrella.  Louis  P  .  66198A. 

Beler.  Robert  J..  62202 A. 

Anderson,  Alan  H.,  50131A. 

Belmforde,  Oene  E.,  29945A. 

Anderson,  Arthur  D..  5S291A. 

Belcher,  Ronald  H..  6a239A. 

Anderson,  Flovd  R.,  50075 A. 

BeU.  Billy  N..  66097A. 

Anderson.  Gerald  M..  a9926A. 

Bell,  John  D..  58290A. 

Anderson.  Jack  E..  5881 1  A. 

Benjamin.  Arthur  J..  58278A. 

Anderson.  John,  Jr..  65291  A. 

Bennett.  Richard  L..  58747A. 

Anderson,  John  S.,  58707A. 

Bennett.  WlUlam  T..  Jr.,  58638A. 

Anderson,  Lagrande  K..  e54a8A. 

Benolt.  Harold  H..  66141A. 

Anderson.  Melvln  J  ,  58332A. 

Benson,  Richard  L..  58701A. 

Anderson.  Philip  J.,  32637A. 

Bentaon.  Rodney  E.,  ei507A. 

Andre.  Howard  V..  Jr..  29827A. 

Bentz.  Glen  A..  58804A. 

Andrews,  Harry  J..  29929A. 

Bergstrom.  Roy  E..  50161A. 

Andrews.  John  P..  54723A. 

BernaRconi.  Ronald  P..  50134A. 

AnelU,  John  W..  66197A. 

Bernd.  David  P..  29947A. 

Anthony.  Donald  B..  65773A. 

Berry.  Millard  F..  Jr..  65243A. 

Anton.  Robert  E..  50 130 A. 

Berry.  Stanley  D.,  65854A. 

Arbuthnot,  Alfred  H..  66051A. 

Berthold,  Hubert  M.,  58479A. 

Arceneaux.  Francis  X.,  66329A, 

Besh.  Ted  S..  Jr..  62206A. 

Archie,  Charles  E..  58285A. 

Betcher,  Raymond  R..  Jr..  39948A. 

ArmltHge.  Merlin  E..  615«1A. 

Beyer.  Douglas  A..  66086A. 

Armstrong.  Frederic  C  66789 A. 

Blce.DonL.  P..  61517A. 

Arndt.  Fredirlck  W..  58392A. 

Blehn.  Donald  R..  58671A. 

Arnold,  Lawrence  D..  58416A. 

Bigelow,  Daniel  J..  64980A. 

Ashley,  Donald  L..  58510A. 

BUlman.  Charles  M..  Jr..  48477 A. 

Attarlan.  Peter  J..  58789A. 

Blrkelo.  Harry  O..  65804A. 

Ausman.  Neal  E..  Jr  ,  2993aA. 

Bishop.  Erastus  N..  62305A. 

Autery,  Clarence  R..  50221A. 
Avrlt.  Robert  R..  65837A. 

Bishop,  Richard  P..  58427A. 
Bishop.  Ronald  J.  B..  Jr..  29950A. 

Baca.  Manuel  J..  Jr..  29933A. 

BltheU.  Wayne.  62266A. 

Bachman,  Ronald  L..  6e227A. 

BJerknes.  Vllhelm.  65732A. 

Backhaus.  George  J..  66a02A. 

BJornson.  Loren  F..  61469  A. 

Bailey.  Bruce  M.,  58589A. 

Black.  Thomas  S..  65 783 A. 

Balrd.  Kenneth  R.,  71182A. 

Blair.  Paul  E..  62077A. 

Balsden,  Kenneth  W.,  62180A. 

Blanch,  Claude  C.  62263A. 

Baker,  Duane  A..  62159A. 

Blanchfield.  Robert  A..  66i61A, 

Baker,  Robert  L..  32295A. 

Blanton.  William  I..  Jr..  58333A. 

Bale.  WUllam  P..  661 56A. 

BUnn.  Donald  E..  62278A. 

Balent,  John  D..  29934A. 

Blom.  Roger  L..  66145A. 

Ball,  Bobby  T..  65798A. 

Bloom,  Charles  W..  Jr..  66190A. 

Ban.  James  P..  65902A. 

Blough.  Carl  W..  62082A. 

Ball.  Thomas  V.,  70939A. 

Boatwrlght.  Charles  A..  58388A. 

Ballot.  Charles  J..  Jr..  58605A. 

Bodeen.  Charles  A..  58234A. 

Balo.  Ronald  L.,  582S6A. 

Boggs,  James  A..  662 17 A. 

Balthazar,  T.antz  A..  58292A. 

Boggs.  WUllam  R..  65772A. 

Bamert,  Joseph  C.  Jr..  32525A. 

Bolgren.  Gerald  W..  65800A. 

BanacEak.  Jemme  J..  50174A. 

Bond,  Ronald  A.,  65907A. 

Banholzer,  Alfred  E.,  2d.  5482SA. 

Bone.  Larry  I.,  66271A. 

Banner  Hastings  W..  50976A. 

Bonnette.  John  C.  62228A. 

Bannon,  Paul  W..  61529A. 

Boone.  Daniel  W..  50110 A. 

Barbel.  Richard  C.  65887 A. 

Boone.  Robert  R..  65814A. 

Barlkmo.  Noiman  M..  32  523  A. 

Boothe.  Kenneth  W..  58791A. 

Barlow.  Robert  C.  32506A. 

Borie.  Charles  K.,  62489A. 

Barnard,  Michael  W..  71184A. 

Boas,  Ronald  G.,  58395A. 

Barnes.  Donald  W..  71185A. 

Bossier,  Malcolm  O..  Jr.,  66085A. 

Barnes,  WUllam  A.,  66274A. 

Boucher.  Raymond  E..  66256A. 

Barney,  Bruce  A..  66288A. 

Bourgeois.  Gerald  F..  62295A. 

BamhiU.  Gary  D,  71186A. 

Bowles,  NeU  H..  58317A. 

Bamhouse.  Verdo  R..  Jr.,  54722A. 

Bowman,  Hal  K.,  65596A. 

Barr,  Tarry  R.,  71187A. 

Bowman.  Robert  G.,  68582A. 

Barrett,  Archie  D.,  29935A. 

Boyd.  Clifton  E..  62080A. 

Barrett,  John  C,  61531A. 

Boyd,  John  T.,  58682A. 

Barrett,  Russell  W..  66282A. 

Boykln,  Rich  T..  Jr..  71521A. 

Barry,  Daniel  P.,  58367 A. 

Bozeman.  Gerald  E..  62271A. 

Bartholomew.  Charles  W..  50176A. 

Bradley.  Edgar  A..  62151  A. 

Bartholomew.  Frank  C.  66050A. 

Bradley.  Martin  O..  29963 A. 

Bartlett.  Ronald  A..  S8666A. 

Bradley.  MltcheU  H..  62164A. 

Bass,  Stanley  A..  29936A. 
Bateman.  Richard  W..  50222A. 

Bradley.  Clin  H..  61515A. 
Braman,  Stanley  W.,  58«110A. 

Bateman.  Robert  P.,  29937A- 

Branan.  Carl  K.,  58590A. 

Bates,  Dean  E..  29938A. 

Branby.  Harlan  E.,  61503A. 

Bates,  Nell  G  .  29939 A. 
Battaglla,  PhUlp  J..  65873A. 
Batts.  James  S.,  58651A. 

Branch.  Leonard  J..  66344A. 
Brandenburg,  Lowell  E..  68651  A. 
Branham,  Ruel  K..  71657A. 

Batz.  Thomas  B..  640MA. 

Brant.  Raymond  P.,  58422A. 

Bauknecht.  Charles  A.,  29940A. 

Braue.  Harold  L.,  66281A. 

Baum,  Richard  O..  29941A.                           ♦ 
Baumann.  Paul  A..  61543A. 
Baumann.  Paul  K.,  68286A. 

Braun.  Cecil  O..  58640 A. 
Breaud.  Alfred  A..  Jr..  58304A. 
Breedlove.  WUllam  O.,  3d,  32533A. 

Baumann.  Phlllpp  H..  58396A. 
Bays,  Brookj  G..  29942A. 
Beagle.  Charles  B..  82277A. 
Beale.  Robert  E..  58S14A. 

Breen.  Andrew  J.,  58267A. 
Brehm.  Richard  L  ,  66236A. 
Brennan,  Thomas  J.,  51466A. 
Brenner,  David  G..  58687A. 

Beard.  John  R.,  6588gA. 

Brestel,  Max  C,  58721  A. 

Beatty.  Kenneth  S.,  66222A. 

Brewer,  Gardner,  29954A. 
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Brewer.  George  A..  3d.  66331A. 
Brewton.  Henry  J.,  3d,  50974A. 
Brlnlnstool.  Edward  P.,  58562A. 
Brlstow,  John  L.,  65360A. 
Brltos,  Peter  J..  54974A. 
Brodhecker,  Thomas  A.,  54781  A, 
Brooks,  Wiley  S..  Jr..  68253A. 
Brooks.  William  W..  71112A. 
Broske.  Bernard  J.,  62249A. 
Broussard.  Ray  E,  66 142  A. 
Brown.  BlUy  J.,  69722A. 
Brown,  Charles  L.,  66074A. 
Brown,  Clarence  E..  Jr..  61450A. 
Brown.  Donald  E..  58300 A. 
Brown,  Harry  W..  65893A. 
Brown.  Robert  M..  29956A. 
Brown.  Troy  M..  50160A. 
Brca.  Charles  W..  65846A. 
Brunstad.  George  E..  54791A. 
Bryan.  Kenneth.  29957A. 
Buchanan,  Frank  A..  58238A. 
Buckland.  Frank  P.,  Jr.,  66186A. 
Buglewlcz.  Francis  J..  Jr.,  &8257A. 
Buhrman.  WlUlam  F..  71199A. 
Bunch.  Kenneth  J..  61546A. 
Bunten.  Laurie  A..  51486A. 
Buoni.  Frederick  B..  62 173 A. 
B\irch.  Bruce.  68229A. 
Burch.  Truman  A..  Jr..  58662A. 
Burck.  Raynova  B.,  58334A. 
Burdlck,  Martin  M.,  32237 A. 
Burleson.  Kerry  E..  58714A. 
Burner.  Lee.  29959A. 
Burnthome.  Bryan  R..  61555A. 
Biirress.  WUllam  R..  Jr..  6228aA. 
Bush.  Clarence  H.,  Jr.,  56428A. 
Bushwar,  Oscar  M..  71200A. 
Bussell.  Gerald  Q..  58692A. 
Bustle.  Lawrence  E..  Jr..  29960A. 
Butkewlcz.  Peter  J..  64987A. 
Butler.  WUllam  N..  71201A. 
Butschek.  Robert  J..  58411A. 
Butterfleld.  Norman  A.,  50135A. 
Byam.  Richard  E..  58376A. 
Byrd.  WUllam  C.  66172A. 

Cadieux.  Ronald  A..  54971A. 

Cain.  Thomas  G..  32296A. 

Calkin.  Maynard  S..  Jr.,  58724A. 

Callis,  David  M..  58731  A. 

Calvert,  Donald  R.,  32516A. 

Campbell.  Bart  C.  29961A. 

Campbell.  Edward  F..  61560A. 

Campbell.  WUllam  F..  Jr.,  29962A. 

Canneli,  Leonard  R..  66 167 A. 

Cannon,  Daniel  P.,  54720A. 

Cannon.  John  W.,  66243A. 

Cannon.  Matthew  M..  29963A. 

Cantarano.  Thomas  F..  501 11  A. 

Cantrell,  Edwin  B,  3d.  66904  A. 

Carleton.  Joseph  M..  Jr..  71203A. 

Carlin,  Daniel  8.,  66860A. 

Carlson.  Jack  W..  48551  A. 

Carnochan,  John  A.  F.,  58696A. 

Carpenter,  Bruce  H.,  Jr..  66 106 A. 

Carr,  Wa3me  A.,  69721  A. 

CarroU,  Gary  K..  50206A. 

Carroll,  Robert  D..  65826A. 

Carskadden.  Thomas  H.,  54841A. 

Carson.  Harold  E..  Jr..  62185A. 

Carson.  John  B..  61481A. 

Carter.  Donald  M..  62275A. 

Carter.  James  A.,  54640A. 

Carter,  William  T.,  29964A. 

Cass.  George  E..  66166A. 

Cassell.  Gerald  G.,  66173A. 

Castleberry,  Allan  R..  61499A. 

Centofanti.  Joseph  J..  621 15A. 

Cerlsano,  Vincent  P..  58383A. 

Chambers.  WlUlam  R..  65770A. 

Champlaln.  John  D..  50107A. 

Chance.  Victor  P..  54712A. 

Chaney.  Clyde.  29965A. 

Channell.  Gerald  A.,  62265A. 

Chansler.  WUllam  A..  6629aA. 

Chapln,  Charles  T..  58533A. 

Chapman.  WUlard  T..  51435A. 

Chase,  Arthur  L..  58777A. 

Chase.  Franklin  L.,  66736A. 

Chase.  Paul  N.,  29966A. 

Chason.  Lloyd  R..  64986A. 

Chavez.  Gabriel  V..  68230A. 

Chllbert.  Dominic  P..  71206A. 
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Chllcott.  Thomas  S..  71149A. 
.  Chlng.  Norman  Y.  S.,  61535A.. 

Choate.  Hobert  N..  65404 A. 

Chrlstensen.  Gary  W..  62187A. 

Chrlstensen.  Merton  J.,  68601A. 

Chrlstensen,  Neal  P.,  62197A. 

Chrlstensen.  Richard  W..  29967A. 

Christiansen.  Robert  P.,  29968A. 

Christie.  Vernon  W.,  Jr..  66263A. 

Chrlstman.  Donald  O..   58783A. 

Christy.  Frank  J..  62284A. 

Church,  Larry  D..  61557A. 

Clambrone.  Thomas  W.,  58397 A. 

Cllek.  George  R..  58546A. 

Clair.  CarlT.,  58746A. 

Clark.  Charles  R..  61488A. 

Clark,  Chester  G..  62231A. 

Clark.  Don  A..  29970A. 

Clark.  Edwin  H..  62241A. 

Clark,  Frank  R..  4th.  62191A. 

Clark.  Franklin  D.,  62086A. 

Clark.  Gaylord  W..  58335A. 

Clark.  Marvin  D.,  66323A. 

Clark.  PhlUlp  D.,  66339A. 

Clark.  Robert  N.,  61451A. 

Clark,  Thomas  S.,  Jr.,  58321A. 

Clark.  WUllam  R.,  29971A. 

Clarke.  David  K.,  51429A. 

Clarke.  Herbert  F..  58660A. 
Clarke.  WlUlam  D..  3d..  58591A. 

Clay.  Wayne  J..  58429A. 

Claymore.  Paul  T.,  50166A. 

Cleary.  Patrick  J..  66120A. 

Clements.  Douglas  M.,  62129A. 

Clendennen.  Darby  L..  51438A. 

Clover.  Craig  V..  54778A, 

Coats.  George  E..  66259A. 

CobeU.  Earl  G..  61453A. 

Cochrane.  John  H..  29972A. 

Coffey.  Robert  T.,  66203A. 

Cohen,  Donald  A.,  66092A. 
.,  Coker.  Walter.  J..  3d.  58786A. 
'     Coldwater.  Robert  E.,  62253A. 
Cole,  Alan  R.,  S2241A. 
Cole.  Eugene  W..  65752A. 
Colllpl.  Thomas  C.  71662A. 
Colman.  Robert  D.,  50211  A. 
Colton,  Thomas  A..  66264A. 
Colyer.  James  A..  48556A. 
Combs,  Kenneth  O..  50159A. 
Comeaux.  Paul  C.  66143A. 
Cone.  Ronald  L.,  58779A. 
Conn.  Bryan  R..  50173A. 
Connett.  David  C.  58793A. 
Connolly.  Michael  F..  71208A. 
Conover.  Laurence  W..  66052A. 
Conroy.  James  E..  65627 A, 
Cook.  George  E.,  58754A. 
Cook.  John  H..  51489A. 
Cook.  Tom  R..  58621A. 
Cooke.  Lowell  T..  66 174 A. 
Cool,  Gary  D.,  61590A. 
Cooley,  Anthon  E..  54713A. 
Oooney.  Joseph  E..  66278 A. 
Cooper,  George  D..  58446A. 
Cooper.  Sheldon  H..  66867A. 
Copple,  Charles  M..  66137A. 
Corder.  Charles  V..  Jr..  501 37A. 
Cordero.  WUllam  E..  71664A. 
Corley.  Parrls  L..  60973A. 
Cormier.  Johnny  E..  61518A. 
Corser.  James  B..  3d.  66S28A. 
Coss.  Donald  L..  58430A. 
Costas.  WUllam  T.,  58269A. 
Costello.  Raymond  P..  66802A. 
Cothran.  Thurm  D..  Jr..  62280A. 
Coiu-sen.  Franklin  H..  61564A. 
Couture,  Donald  J..  29974A. 
Couture.  Marcel  A..  65810A. 
Cowles.  John  H..  61482A. 
Cox.  Hugh  L.  3d,  58492  A. 
Cox.  James  W..  58467A. 
Cox,  Mark  W.,  b6861A. 
Cox,  Thomas  A.,  32244A. 
Coyle.  Harold  S..  Jr.,  29975A. 
Craft.  Richard  L..  66324A. 
Crawford.  Charles  B..  58447 A. 
Crawford.  Harold  R..  66214A. 
Creppel.  Jacques  J..  62156A. 
Crist.  Robert  B..  60208A. 
Crltchley.  Harry  R..  Jr..  61448A. 
Crochet.  Alex  P.,  Jr.,  66082A. 
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Crochet,  Calvin  E..  71211  A. 

Crook.  Richardson  H..  68645A. 

Cross.  Charles  A..  68541A. 

Crouch,  Darren  P.,  64822A. 

Croxton.  Donovan  C,  68722A. 

Crum.  Fred  B..  54705A. 

Crunu-oy.  Otto  P.,  Jr..  58294A. 

Cudahy.  George  F..  a9977A. 

Cudmore.  WlUlam  T..  29978A. 

CuUom.  Richard  W..  58S36A. 

Cummlngs,  Gerald  W.,  50210A. 

Cummlngs.  Richard  L..  68047A. 

Cunningham.  William  F..  Jr.,  66312A. 

Cuny.  Leroy  G..  58364A. 

Cushenberry.  Anthony  S.,  58776A. 

Custer.  Gomer  C.  62234A. 

Cutler.  Harold  G..  58794A. 

Cyrus.  Jack  R..  68552A. 

Dabbs.  Travis  D..  71667A. 

Dahl.  Slgvard.  Jr..  60085A. 

Dahnke.  Roy  8..  29979A. 

Dalley.  Boyd  L..  58607A. 

Dale.  Luclan  J..  Jr.,  66073A. 
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Myers.  Edward  P.,  71428A. 
Myers,  Henry  W.,  71740A. 
Myers,  James  D.,  71429A. 
Nakanlshl,  Paul  T.,  71853A. 
Nalle,  Richard  G.,  71430A. 
Narken,  Jan,72715A. 
Neighbor.  William  A..  71854A. 
Nock,  Edward  L.,  72398A. 
Noneman,  Charles  H..  72399A. 
Novak,  Allan  L.,  71856A. 
Obeck,  Gary  F  ,  727 18A. 
OBrien,  Thomas  G..  72719A. 
O'Dell,  Perry  D.,  72720A. 
OGrady,  Richard  E.,  71434A. 
OUvlto.  Anthony  A..  71867A. 
Olsen,  Lawrence  P..  71743A. 
Olson.  John  B.,  71435A. 
O'Malley,  James  F.,  72403A. 
Opgenorth.  Carl  R..  72721A. 
Ormand.  James  P.,  Jr.,  71437A. 
Paine,  Prank  G.,  71858A. 
Pannier,  Richard  P.,  72405 A. 
Pappas,  Fredrick  G  ,  Jr.,  71438A. 
Parham,  Clayton  E.,  71860A. 
Passmore,  David  A.,  71439A. 
Pedersen,  Clifford  W..  72408A. 
Peterson,  Charles  T.,  71745A. 
Peterson.  Lawrence  E..  71632A. 
Pflster,  Lewis  M..  Jr.,  72726A. 

PhilUpo,  Richard  J.,  71442A. 

Plcchlonl,  Frederick  A.,  71443A. 

Pickering,  Charles  H.,  72158A. 

Powell.  William  T..  Jr.,  72412A. 

Precious,  Thomas  D..  71444A. 

Prendergast.  Robert  P.,  72414A. 

Presar,  Don  L.,  72730A. 

Price,  Robert  M.,  71445A. 

Ramsay.  Kenneth  N..  72418A. 

Ravllngs.  Charles  P..  7 1749 A. 

Rech.  Adam,  71449A. 

Relchert,  Robert  A.,  71750A. 

Repak,  David  N..  71752A. 

Richards.  William  L.,  71451A. 

Rlebe.  Harry  J..  Jr..  72422A. 

Roberts.  Leon  T..  72423A. 

Romero.  George  A..  7 1453 A. 

Rose.  Edward  L..  71637A. 

Ross.  Donald  J..  71638A. 

Rowley.  William  A.,  Jr.,  71456A. 

Samuel.  Wolfgang  W..  71639A. 

Sawyer,  Edward  L..  72738A. 

Schacker.  Edward  H.,  72427A. 

Schmidt.  Peter  P..  72428A. 

Schwarzenbach.  Roger  J..  71464A. 

Scott.  Gayland  O..  71466A. 

Shanahan.  Joseph  P..  72170A. 

Shattuck.  Lewis  A.,  67855A. 

Shepard.  Robert  W..  72430A. 

Slau.  Francis  L..  3d.  72431A. 

Sierra.  Hector  G..  71472A. 

Simpler.  Malcolm  G..  Jr.,  71643A. 

Smiley.  Jerry  B..  7 1862 A. 

Smlrnl.  Allan  D..  71644A. 

Smith,  Bobby  H..  71474A. 

Smith,  QuenUn  C.  71865A. 

Smith.  Robert  W..  71475A. 

Smith,  Robert  W..  72435A. 

Sombke.  Dennis  C.  72172A. 

Sorokatch.  Lawrence  J.,  7 1646 A. 

Soter.  Charles,  72173A. 

Spradllng,  James  W.,  71478A. 

Stewart.  William  C.  71867A. 

Still,  James  W.,  71481A. 

Stottman,  Thomas  L..  7 1482 A. 

Stoughton,  Oliver  W..  68777A. 
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Strauss.  Robert  E..  72440A. 
Stutz.  Willard  D..  72441A. 
Style.  Robert  L..  67598A. 
Simdholm.  Larry  O..  72442A. 
Tanner.  Bill  O..  72747A, 
Taylor,  Thomas  H.,  72748A. 
Teague.  John  O..  71485A. 
Tedder.  Robert  W..  71647A. 
Terrell.  Thomas  H..  72444A. 
Thomas.  David  G..  71648A. 
Thompson.  Edwin  W.,  71487A. 
Tldwell.  Ray  W..  72449A. 
Tlerney.  Thomas  T..  72450A. 
Tlmmerman.  John  C.  Jr..  72749A. 
Tomllnson,  Jon  D..  72180A. 
Umstot.  Denis  D.,  72462A. 

Vance,  Ken»on  R.,  Jr..  71872  A. 

Voss.  John  D..  71873A. 

Vultagglo.  Phillip  A.,  72754A. 

Walters.  Fletcher  L..  Jr..  70692A. 

Walters.  Gary  T.,  Jr..  71494A. 

Warfel.  Clarence  A..  72454A. 

Watson.  Robert  S..  71651A. 

Wehman,  Clarence  A.,  72186A. 

Welsbeck,  John  P.,  72187A. 

Weldon,  Roger  B..  71497A. 

West,  James  D.,  71498A. 

West,  Nell  W.,  72758A. 

Wheeler,  Charles  P..  Jr..  71499A. 

Wheeler.  Kenneth  R..  71500A. 

Wheeler.  Maurice  J.,  Jr..  71876A. 

Whitman.  Walter  T..  3d.  71877A. 

WlUlams.  Robert  S..  72950A. 

Wilson.  David  D..  72457A. 

Wilson.  Henry  J..  Jr..  72193A. 

Wilson.  William  E..  72951A. 

Winstead.  Billy  W..  72952A. 

Winters.  William  N.,  71507A. 

Wolfe,  Robert  G..  72459A. 

Womack.  Harold  L..  71509A. 

Wood.  Charles  N..  72460A. 

Woolbrlght.  William  H..  72760A. 

Woollen,  Virgil  N.,  72464A. 

Woolley,  David  W..  72465A. 

Woolsey,  Charles  T.,  72195A. 

Wurmsteln,  John  E.,  72466A. 

Wurstner,  Roland  D.,  72467A. 

Yarborough,  Philip  P.,  72470A. 

Young.  Franklin  K..  71512A. 

Young,  James  M.,  71513A. 

Young,  Norman  J.,  71879A. 

Young,  Robert  A.,  72473A. 

Zbylut.  Robert  S.,  72761A. 

Zelgler,  Curtis  O..  71881A. 

Zupke.  Everett  W.,  72474A. 

Medical  Service  Corps 

Archibald.  Charles  J..  70929A. 
Edwards,  James  D.,  70930A. 
Micka,  Richard  G.,  70932A. 
Perlsteln,  Robert  J.,  70933A. 
Schumaker,  Clarence  J.,  Jr..  70931A. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  30,  1963: 
Postmasters 

ALABAMA 

Thomas  O.  Holston,  Jr.,  Akron. 
James  R.  Balrd,  Dora. 
Alton  L.  Hamrlck.  Empire. 
Herbert  Allen.  Newton. 

ARKANSAS 

James  L.  Klrby,  Gravette. 
J.  B.  Barnes,  Hartford. 

CAUrORNIA 

Clara  S.  Fredlnburg,  Applegate. 

William  G.  Clark,  El  Cajon. 

Norma  J.  Glger,  Fawnskln. 

L.  Pearl  Ramsay,  Heber. 

L.  Dorothy  May&eld,  Stlnson  Beach. 

CONNECnCXTT 

Anna  M.  Maye,  Botsford. 
Stanley  K.  Wasowlcz,  Mlddlefleld. 

Irma  M.  Keever.  Ellenton. 
Florence  M.  Johnson,  Englewood. 


Elmer  Robinson,  Lehigh  Acres. 
Ceclle  P.  Heard,  Sanford. 

GEORGIA 

James  H.  Mitchell,  Hiram. 

HAWAn 

Donald  Klmvira.  Walakoa. 

IDAHO 

John  O.  Rost.  Boise. 

Lloyd  R.  Merrill.  Moreland. 

ILLINOIS 

Charles  H.  Parker.  Ashmore. 

Eugene  L.  Herwlg,  Ashton. 

John  A.  Waters.  Baylls. 

Gladys  J.  Lash,  Big  Rock. 

William  H.  Kllver,  Bluffs. 

Floyd  J.  Wesemann.  Buckingham. 

Joseph  E.  Powell.  Chenoa. 

Edward  J.   Slchta,  Clarendon  Hills. 

Arnold  R.  Pedersen,  Cuba. 

Milan  S.  GJundJek,  Downers  Grove. 

Sally  A.  Sondgeroth,  Eola. 

Carl  R.  Brown,  Flndlay. 

LeRoy  M.  Grande,  Forreston. 

Anne  G.  Barker.  Frankfort  Heights. 

Edwin  G.  Mengellng.  Hampshire. 

Norbert  L.  Gotway.  KampsvlUe. 

Archie  V.  Gauwltz.  Lacon. 

Maurice  E.  Potter.  Lafox. 

Norman  L.  Smith.  Manlto.  I 

Frank  E.  Woodruff.  Marengo. 

Harold  C.  Woodard.  Mllledgeville. 

A.  Janet  Masterson.  Monroe  Center. 

Oliver  B.  Westendorf.  Montrose. 

Harry  W.  Van  Hook.  Mount  Pulaski. 

Delmar  R.  Haun.  Nashville. 

Edward  M.  Rohr,  Newton. 

Robert  C.  Johnson.  Richton  Park. 

John  J.  Barry.  Sheffield. 

Elmer  W.  Heuerman.  Teutopolte. 

Charles  W.  Gruber.  Towanda. 

George  S  Mentel.  Valmeyer. 

Richard  E.  Gilchrist.  Waterman. 

Lelan  D.  Graham.  West  York. 

Willis  D.  Spafford.  Yates  City. 

IOWA 

John  W.  Elliott.  Alnsworth. 
Wallace  P.  Hawcott,  Burt. 
Alice  L.  Brayton,  Denmark. 
Jeanette  E.  Rohwer.  Dixon. 
Leo  L.  Seyb,  Donnellson. 
Charles  J.  Murphy,  Dubuque. 
William  P.  Marshall,  Farmlngton. 
Emmett  J.  Hodapp.  Granville. 
Marvin  J.  Hayostek,  Lake  Park. 
Mabel  J.  Alverson,  Popejoy. 
Daniel  K.  Murphy,  Sioux  City. 

KANSAS 

William  W.  Knouse,  Horton. 

LOUISIANA 

Bobby  R.  Thomas,  Campti. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

John  P.  Condon,  Beverly. 

MICHIGAN 

Hllbert  G.  Geyer,  Prankenmuth. 
Janet  L.  Ruddy,  New  Lothrop. 
Edgar  A.  Richards,  Vanderbilt. 

MINNESOTA 

Lowell  E.  Anderson,  Clara  CHy. 
Bernard  J.  Newman,  Eveleth. 
Robert  L.  Thompson.  Garrison. 
Ronald  L.  Chrlstensen.  Geneva. 
Louis  L.  Indlhar,  Gilbert. 
Alfred  E.  Pelerabend,  Grey  Eagle. 
Donald  L.  Randleman,  Renville. 
Julian  V.  Melander.  Wlllmar. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Milton  S.  Draper,  Ackerman. 
Floyd  R.  Smith,  Amory. 
E.  Blaine  Claypool,  Clinton. 
Clarence  B.  Mlnyard,  Lexington. 
Hosklns  L.  Deterly,  Natchez. 

MISSOURI 

Zula  M.  Stover.  Cross  Timbers. 
Charles  C.  Klnley.  New  Franklin. 


./ 


1963 

James  G.  Magee.  New  Hampton. 
Elden  C.  Ommert,  RaymondvUle.       ' 
James  E.  Kurtrlght,  Salem. 

NEBRASKA 

Charles  D.  Young,  PlUey. 
Marie  M.  Smith,  Oandy. 
Frank  C.  Evans,  Shubert. 
William  H.  Hancock,  Yutan. 

NEW    HAMFSHIRX 

Stanley  C.  Bogardus,  Canaan. 
Norwood  A.  Ball,  Pranconla. 

NEW    JERSEY 

Vincent  R.  Loftus,  New  Brunswick. 
Beatrice  B.  Bowden,  Pomona. 
William  J.  Schultz,  Roebllng. 
Oscar  N.  Benson,  Rumson. 

NEW    YORK 

James  P.  Hill,  Centerport. 
Elmer  H.  McCann,  Chateaugay.  ^ 
Thomas  W.  Schermerhorn,  Esperance. 
Merle  E.  Parsons,  Red  Creek. 
Helen  M.  Cascanette,  St.  Regis  Falls. 
William  B.  Mackey,  Schenectady. 
Kessler  B.  Baldwin,  South  Otsellc. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Tommle  F.  Bostlc,  Sr..  Beulavllle. 
William  L.  Hall,  Leicester. 
Edward  L.  Womble,  Rich  Square. 
Frances  T.  Slater,  Toast. 

NORTH   DAKOTA 

Galerd  P.  Paul,  Grand  Forks. 
Clarence  H.  Potter,  Ray. 

OHIO 

Otto  Zancanella,  Adena. 
John  D.  Hllger,  Alvordton. 
Victor  J.  Bodlsh,  Columbus. 


r 
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Elton  E.  Wallls,  Convoy. 

John  B.  Arlington,  Mount  Blanchard. 

Philip  J.  Ragazzo,  Nlles. 

OKLAHOMA 

Mildred  P.  Almack,  Deer  Creek. 
Jean  E.  Haynes,  Langston. 
Marvin  L.  Johnson,  Roosevelt. 
Ebert  O.  Simpson,  Thomas. 

OREGON 

Nell  T.  Smith,  Jr.,  Burns. 
Albert  G.  Rlney,  Condon. 
Norma  L.  Benson,  Days  Creek. 
Conard  G.  Miles,  Richland. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Joseph  P.  Morris,  Ardmore. 
Margaret  E.  Rlchey,  Carmlchaels. 
James  L.  Ylugllng,  Glbsonla. 
Walter  B.  Helhowskl,  Hllltown. 
Robert  G.  O'Nell,  Pleasant  Mount. 
Roger  G.  Eshelman,  Terre  HUl. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA    . 

Gerald  L.  Cloos,  Big  Stone  City. 
Louis  N.  Jardlng,  Humboldt. 
Wesley  E.  Cloutler,  Redfleld. 

TENNESSEE 

Juanlta  J.  Waller,  Baxter. 
James  L.  Lee,  Colllnwood. 
Christine  B.  Harris,  Finger. 
Frederick  C.  James,  Jr.,  Gadsden. 
Benton  P.  Scogglns,  Harrison. 
Mary  A.  Warf,  Hohenwald. 
Woodrow  W.  Parker,  Jasper. 
Billy  V.  Taylor,  Mercer. 
Alva  L.  Hassler,  Monteagle. 
Lemuel  H.  GUI,  Monterey. 
James  M.  Taylor,  Santa  Pe. 
Clay  N.  Blevlns,  Shady  Valley. 


Toy  J.  Fuson,  Smlthvllle. 
Jack  R.  Walker,  Walland. 


James  I.  Mills,  Canton. 

Wllburn  Plefer,  Devers. 

Marion  E.  Summers,  Dripping  Springs 

Sadie  B.  Davis,  Elgin. 

Juanlta  P.  Perrln,  Frankel  City. 

Eddie  G.  Rinehart,  Franklin. 

Maxine  H.  Fuson,  Hankamer. 

Elva  L.  Davis,  Hedley. 

Charles  A.  Fleming,  Jr.,  Kress. 

Arthur  W.  Faubion,  Leander. 

OlUe  T.  Bullock,  Mllano. 

Hiram  C.  Hughes,  Munday. 

T.  C.  Wllhlte,  Pecan  Gap. 

UTAH 

Earl  T.  James,  Clearfield. 

Kay  P.  Probst,  Midway. 

Ray  M.  Wettstein,  Woods  Cross. 

VERMONT 

William  L.  McGraw,  St.  Johnsbury, 
Edward  E.  Freeman.  Saxtons  River. 
George  A.  Rooney,  Springfield. 
Matthew  J.  Kenny,  West  Rutland. 

VIRGINIA 

Bernard  M.  Anderson,  Jr.,  Dublin. 
S.  Carson  Broyles,  Waynesboro. 

WASHINGTON 

Pearly  R.  Lusk,  Richmond  Beach. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Robert  H.  Edwards,  Chester. 

WISCONSIN 

Robert  A.  Krenke,  Dale. 
Viola  K.  Stauffer,  Montlcello. 
Francis  J.  Cosgrove,  Richland  Center. 
Malen  L.  Teclaw,  Thorp. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


EleTcn  Pioneer  Friends  of  TVA  Who 
Voted  for  the  Ori^al  Act  Continue 
To  Serve  as   Statesmen  in  Confress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  30, 1963 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  TVA 
was  passed  in  1933  by  the  73d  Congress. 

This  year  we  are  celebrating  the  30th 
anniversary  of  that  significant  action  of 
the  Congress.  This  act,  every  fairminded 
citizen  today  recognizes,  was  one  of  the 
most  Important  actions  ever  taken  by  the 
Congress  to  assist  in  an  area  of  our 
country  to  help  itself  for  growth  and 
economic  progress.  The  seven  States 
area  has  made  great  strides  and  progress 
in  many  ways  in  recent  years  since  the 
original  TVA  Act  was  passed. 

Today  TVA  stands  as  a  fruitful  ex- 
ample of  how  democracy  works  and  how 
a  democratic  society  through  utilization 
of  its  resources  in  a  cooperative  efifort 
can  uplift  an  entire  region  and  its  people. 
Today  TVA  is  not  only  returning  rich 
dividends  to  the  people  of  the  valley  area 
and  to  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  but 
it  is  one  of  our  Nation's  most  impressive 
showcases  to  the  world.  It  stands,  on  its 
30th  birthday,  not  only  as  a  symbol  of 
democracy    in    action    throughout    the 


United  States  but  £is  a  monument  of 
progress  to  other  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  the  Library 
of  Congress  to  provide  me  with  the  names 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
serving  in  Congress  who  originally  voted 
for  the  TVA  Act.  These  men — 11  in 
number — who  are  continuing  to  serve  in 
the  Congress  were  among  the  real  pio- 
neers and  statesmen  who  made  this  great 
development  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  only  fitting  and 
appropriate  that  the  names  of  these 
original  supporters  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  who  are  still  serving 
in  Congress  be  acknowledged  and  their 
names  spread  upon  the  record. 

Those  still  in  the  Congress  who  sup- 
ported and  voted  for  the  original  TVA 
Act  in  1933  include  our  distinguished 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  John  W.  McCor- 
MACK,  of  Massachusetts;  the  Honorable 
Clarence  Cannon,  of  Missouri,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations ;  the 
Honorable  William  Colmer,  of  Missis- 
sippi, ranking  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules;  the  Honorable  Wright  Pat- 
man,  of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency;  the 
Honorable  Howard  W.  Smith,  of  Vir- 
ginia, chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules;  and  the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson, 
of  Georgia,  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

The  Members  of  the  other  body  who 
were  in  the  Congress  and  voted  for  the 
bill  in  1933  are  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd 
and  Senator  A.  Willis  Robertson,  of 


Virginia;  Senator  Carl  Hayden,  of  Ari- 
zona; Senator  Lister  Hill,  of  Alabama; 
and  Senator  Richard  Russell,  of  Georgia. 
These  men — pioneer  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  TVA — are  all  great  American 
statesmen. 


Minority  Group  Distribotion  at  the  Mare 
Island  Naval  Shipyard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  30, 1963 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
clamor  of  minority  races  for  fairness 
echoing  loud  in  the  ears  of  Capitol  Hill, 
many  times,  outstanding  existing  per- 
formance goes  unrecognized.  It  is  my  , 
pleasure  to  call  the  following  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Nation : 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.,  September  27,  1963. 
Rear  Adm.  Edward  J.  Paht, 
Shipyard  Commander, 
Mare  Islarui  Naval  Shipyard.  —  , 

Vallejo,  Calif. 

Dear  Aomirai.  Faht  :  As  a  result  of  our  re- 
cent discussion  in  Washington  I  have  re- 
viewed your  statistical  head-count  of  minor- 
ity group  distribution  at  the  Mare  Island 
Naval  Shipyard.     On  broad  review,  it  would 
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appear  that  the  shipyard  should  certainly 
be  congratulated  on  assuming  Its  obvious 
nondiscriminatory  emplojrment  attitude,  not 
only  as  Is  exemplified  by  the  statistics  which 
you  provided,  but  also  by  a  long  history  of 
fair  employment  practices  at  the  yard  of 
which  I  am  cognizant. 

Your  1963  statistics  Indicate  that  there  is 
a  total  of  8.6  percent  Negro.  3.7  percent  orl 
ental.  and  1.8  percent  other  minority  groupc 
for  a  total  of  14.2  percent,  representing  a 
total  of  1.471  workers  out  of  a  shipyard  per- 
sonnel level  of  10.329  as  of  31  July  1963. 

According    to    the    1960    census,    there    la 
listed  a  total  of  13,436  minority  persons  In 
Solano  County  out  of  a  total  census  count 
of  126,566 — a  minority  percentage  of  10.6  per 
cent.     This   statistical   consideration    Is   ex 
tremely  favorable  and  Is  evidence  of  perhaps 
an  overly  fair  employment  policy.    This  fair 
ness  policy  Is  further  exemplified  by  the  fact 
that,  despite  a  shipyard  loss  of  better  than 
700  personnel  from  1962  to  1963.  the  minority 
group  workers  were  depleted  by  only  61  per- 
sons  and    their    overall   percentage    of   yard 
employment  was  expanded  from  12.8  percent 
to  the  14.2-percent  figure. 

A  further  review  of  the  balance  of  the  sta 
tlstlcs  presented  shows  that  the  percentage 
of  minority  white-collar  workers  Is  steadily 
expanding  and  bears  a  reasonable  relation 
ship  to  the  total  number  of  minorities.    Ad 
dltlonally.  the  overall  number  of  Journeymen 
and  those  above  the  class  of  Journeymen  has 
expanded  over  the  past  year.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  overall  personnel  level  of  the 
shipyard  has  declined. 

I  am  particularly  Impressed  with  the  sta 
tlstlc  Indicating  that  In  the  classification 
"above  Joume3rmen  and  less  than  super- 
visor" there  Is  a  total  of  228  minority  persona 
out  of  1.679  In  this  classification  for  a  total 
of  13  6  percent. 

I  am  sure  our  democracy  In  the  West  has 
been  enhanced  by  such  employment  prac 
tlces.  Certainly  our  shipyard  Is  nonetheless 
competitive  because  of  such  emplojrmenl 
practices  and  stands  as  a  model  of  Ameri- 
cans of  all  races  and  faiths  working  com- 
petitively for  the  good  of  the  Nation. 

Slncerest  congratulations. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Robert  L.  Leccett. 
Member  of  Congress 

Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard,  Vallejo.  Calif, 
minority  group  distribution,  July  31,  1963 
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September  30 


German-American  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or  CALI^oR^fIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  30, 1963 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hist 
permanent  German  settlement  in  Amer- 
ica was  made  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  with 
the  arrival  of  13  families  there  on  Oc- 
tober 6,  1683.  Two  hundred  years  later, 
in  1883.  the  anniversary  of  the  arrival 
of  these  colonists  was  celebrated  as  Ger- 
man Pioneer  Day  by  large  numbers  of 
citizens  of  German  descent.  This  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  first  formal  notice  taken 
of  the  importance  of  the  German  migra- 
tion to  this  country.  German-American 
Day  is  a  continuation  of  this  traditional 
celebration,  and  it  reminds  us  not  only 
of  the  early  settlement  of  this  Nation 
but  also  of  one  of  the  great  original 
sources  out  of  which  the  Nation  itself — 
its  growth  and  its  prosperity — developed. 

The  migration  of  Germans  to  Penn- 
sylvania came  about  through  the  influ- 
ence of  William  Penn,  who  encouraged 
some  of  the  leading  Protestants  in 
Frankfort  to  form  the  Frankfort  Co.  to 
arrange  the  migration  of  Germans  to 
America.  The  first  impulse  to  migra- 
tion, however,  came  from  Crefeld,  a  town 
on  the  Rhine  near  the  Netherlands 
border.  Penn  had  visited  the  Quakers 
and  Mennonites  there  during  this  visit 
to  the  continent  in  1677.  In  1682  Penn 
deeded  to  three  citizens  of  Crefeld  5,000 
acres  each  in  Pennsylvania.  Francis 
Daniel  Pastorious  heard  of  the  Frank- 
fort Co.  and  went  to  London  as  its  agent. 
In  the  spring  of  1683  he  bought  a  tract 
of  25,000  acres.  He  then  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  colonization  movement  and 
sailed  for  America  on  June  10,  1683, 
reaching  Philadelphia  on  August  20. 
Thirteen  families  followed  him  from 
Crefeld,  sailing  from  London  in  the  ship 
Concord  on  July  24, 1683,  arrived  in  Phil- 
adelphia on  October  6,  and  took  up  the 
land  in  Germantown  which  had  been 
bought  by  Pastorious.  thereby  founding 
the  first  permanent  German  settlement 
in  North  America. 

This  beginning  of  their  histoi-y  in 
America  is  celebrated  with  speech  and 
song  every  year  on  the  first  weekend  in 
October  by  San  Franciscans  of  German 
descent.  The  Concord  is  the  German 
Mayflower  and  the  descendants  of  its 
passengers  are  the  first  families  of  the 
German  Americans.  A  third  of  the 
names  of  the  pioneer  settlers  in  Cali- 
fornia are  German.  The  German  news- 
paper, first  published  in  1853.  is  the  old- 
est German  language  paper  in  the  West. 
The  first  church,  St.  Mark's  Lutheran, 
was  founded  in  1856.  The  number  of 
immigrants  has  steadily  grown  until  now 
there  are  about  65,000  in  the  city  who 
are  of  German  descent,  and  more  whose 
origins  are  found  in  other  German 
speaking  parts  of  Europe. 

One  of  the  many  fields  in  which  the 
German  Americans  enrich  the  life  of  the 
city  is  music.     There  are  hundreds  of 


German  musicians  in  the  city — mem- 
bers of  the  symphony  orchestra,  music 
teachers,  and  makers  and  repairers  of 
musical  insti-uments.  The  German 
churches  have  the  best  choirs  in  the  city 
and  there  are  over  two  dozen  German 
singing  societies. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  join  these 
German  Americans  of  San  Francisco  and 
of  other  parts  of  America  in  celebrating 
German-American  Day,  a  meaningful 
occasion  which  symbolizes  the  richly 
varied  character  of  this  great  land  and 
its  people. 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  30,  1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  newsletter  of  Sep- 
tember 28,  1963: 

Washington  Report 

(By  Congressman  Bruce  Alger,  Fifth  District, 

Texas) 

TAX  BILL  PASSED   AND  REAL  ISSUE  NEVER  DEBATED 

In  2  days  of  consideration  by  tiie  House 
the  provisions  of  the  President's  tax  bill  and 
the  real  Issue  of  planned  deficits  were  never 
debated.  Yet.  the  bill  passed  271  to  155. 
The  key  vote  was  on  the  Republican  motion 
to  recommit  to  add  an  amendment  which 
would  trigger  the  tax  cut  if  Federal  spend- 
ing In  flEcal  1964  were  held  to  $97  billion  and 
in  fiscal  1965  to  $98  billion.  This  move  was 
defeated  226  to  199 — 1  Republican  voting 
against — 26  of  251  Democrats  voted  for  the 
motion.    To  summarize : 

1.  The  tax  bill  was  brought  to  the  floor 
under  a  closed  rule  which  prevented  any 
amendment  except  the  motion  to  recommit. 

2.  The  305-page  bill  and  the  250-page  report 
containing  rate  and  structural  changes  In 
tax  law  was  not  read,  explained,  or  debated 
and  undoubtedly  understood  by  only  a  few. 

3.  The  whole  assumption  of  the  President's 
tax  proposal  Is  based  on  planned  deficits  and 
it  passed,  but  no  one  championed  that  point 
of  view. 

The  greatest  danger  Is  No.  3.  the  merit  of  a 
tax  cut  within  a  balanced  budget  concept 
as  against  the  planned  deficit  concept  and  an 
increased  public  debt.  Strangely,  not  a  sin- 
gle liberal  champions  deficits  and  debt,  but 
subscribes  to  It.  The  proponents  of  the  bill 
almost  entirely  overlooked  the  reality  of 
present  debts  and  deficit  financing.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  firmly  disassociated  him- 
self from  the  President  who  would  follow 
both  tax  cut  and  Increased  spending  paths  at 
once.  Our  chairman  chose  the  tax  cut  route 
and  indicated  that  he  would  refuse  to  go  the 
spending  route.  But  he  Is  alone  as  far  as 
the  President  Is  concerned.  Let's  see  what 
the  Kennedy  administration  believes: 

1.  In  January  the  President  said  there 
must  be  no  matching  cuts  in  spending  when 
taxes  are  cut. 

2.  Walter  Heller,  Chairman   of   the  Presi- 
dents   Economic    Advisers,    says    repeatedly- 
there  must  be  no  cutback  In  spending.     In- 
deed, spending  must  be  Increased  and  new 
programs  started. 

3.  George  Meany.  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  who  dictates  a  certain  amount  of  Demo- 
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cratlc  policy,  says  that  cutbacks  In  spending 
would  nullify  the  advantages  of  a  tax  cut. 

4.  Only  recently  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment took  the  same  position. 

There  you  have  It.  The  leaders  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  believe  In  deficits — 
in  planned  deficits,  not  a  balanced  budget. 
Tet,  no  proponent  admitted  this. 

THE  KENNXDT   APPROACH 

The  Kennedy  ^>endlng  program  Is  not 
only  Incompatible  with  tax  cuts  but  proves 
that  we  have  not  earned  a  tax  cut.  This 
tax  cut  without  spending  cuts  means  deficits 
for  years  to  come.  President  Kennedy,  fol- 
lowing the  Walter  Heller  philosophy,  has 
abandoned  the  balanced  budget  concept  over 
a  yearly  balanced  budget  or  business  cycle. 
The  Heller  philosophy  Is  based  on  the  dis- 
proved theory  that  prosperity  can  be  oullt 
on  big  Federal  spending  and  a  constantly 
Increasing  public  debt. 

The  record  proves  that  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration will  not  hold  the  line  on  spend- 
ing. The  report  on  the  tax  bill  shows  an 
increase  In  the  annual  spending  level  of  $23 
billion  In  5  years  from  $78.9  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1961  to  the  estimated  $102  billion  of 
1965.  At  the  same  time  the  public  debt 
level  has  gone  up  $35  billion.  There  Is  every 
evidence  our  present  $305  billion  debt  will 
be  boosted  to  $320  billion  in  the  next  go- 
around  demanded  by  the  President. 

REPUBLICANS    DEMAND  RESPONSIBILITT 

The  Republicans,  and  I  agree  fully,  have 
historically  championed  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity— lower  taxes  within  a  balanced  budget. 
Republican  tax  cuts  have  resulted  from  bal- 
anced budgets,  surpluses  and  debt  retirement 
in  1947  and  1954.  Historically,  Republicans 
have  cut  taxes  9  times — boosted  them  once — 
Democrats  have  cut  them  1  time  and  boosted 
them  14  times. 

SUMMARY 

1.  The  tax  bill  will  lead  to  bigger  deficits, 
deficits  which  have  never  produced  growth 
or  employment  In  the  past. 

2.  The  President  will  not  cut  spending. 
Many  new  programs  and  new  increases  await 
congressional  action  at  his  demand — foreign 
aid,  ARA,  Domestic  Peace  Corps,  YCC,  mass 
transit,  public  works,  aid  to  education,  to 
name  a  few. 

3.  He  has  added  137.000  more  Government 
employees  plus  36,000  requested  In  fiscal  year 
1964  for  a  totel  of  173.000  additional. 

Will  Republicans,  and  some  Democrats, 
now  rebel  at  Increases  and  reduce  appropria- 
tions in  the  remaining  eight  appropriation 
bills  and  refuse  the  next  requested  debt 
celling  Increase?  Perhaps,  we  conservatives 
have  lost  a  battle,  but  may  yet  win  the  war. 


Federal  Aid  Projects 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIOAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  30, 1963 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note 
that  on  August  16  Life  magazine  pub- 
lished a  rather  unfactual  attack  on  Fed- 
eral cid  projects,  distastefully  titled,  and 
labeling  all  Federal  and  Federal-State 
cooperative  programs  as  "F>ork." 

I  took  the  trouble  of  making  inquiry 
into  Life's  activity  in  the  field  of  "pork 
barrel"  and  my  inquiry  led  to  writing 
the  following  letter  to  the  editors  after 
their  second  request  for  my  views. 
CIX 1167 


I  hope  this  letter  helps  to  set  the  rec- 
ord straight : 

CONORKBS    or    THX    UNITKD    STATES, 

HOUSI  or  REPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  12, 1963. 
Mr.  Morton  B.  White, 

Assistant   to    the   Publisher,   Life   Magazine, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  White:  I  had  chosen  to  Ignore 
the  Life  editorial  on  pork  barrel  as  being 
well  Intentloned  but  111  conceived,  but  your 
last  communication  brought  the  matter  so 
forcefully  to  my  attention  that  I  felt  obliged 
to  give  the  comment  which  you  requested. 

I  hope  you  will  publish  this  comment  in 
your  "Letters  to  the  Editor." 

I  called  the  Post  Office  Department  to  ask 
the  deficit  on  copies  of  Life  magazine  sent 
through  the  mall.  They  advised  me  that 
costs  exceed  revenues  on  the  average  maga- 
zine by  4.6  cents. 

The  Post  Office  estimated  that  Time  sends 
130  million  pieces.  Fortune  4.4  million 
pieces.  Sports  Illustrated  48.4  million  pieces, 
and  Life  sends  315  million  pieces  through 
the  mall  per  year,  making  a  total  of  497.8 
million  pieces  of  mall  for  1962,  subsidized  by 
the  taxpayer  to  the  tune  of  4.6  cents  each. 

My  computations  led  me  to  conclude  that, 
using  the  Post  Office's  figures.  Life  received 
a  postal  subsidy  of  approximately  $14.49  mil- 
lion in  1962.  Since  1956,  when  statistics 
concerning  mail  subsidies  were  Inserted  into 
the  Record  by  one  of  my  colleagues.  Life 
has  averaged  a  postal  subsidy  of  somewhere 
between  this  $14.49  million  figure  and  $9,- 
494,000,  which  was  the  subsidy  In  that  year. 
On  this  basis  we  can  compute  an  approxi- 
mate postal  subsidy  to  Life  magazine  alone 
of  approximately  $100  million  over  the  past 
10  yesu^. 

When  we  turn  to  Time,  Life,  and  Fortune, 
which  sent  497.8  million  copies  through  the 
mail  during  1962,  the  postal  subsidy  at  the 
average  rate  indicated  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment can  be  computed  at  $22.89  million, 
for  1962. 

You  will  note  I  have  not  included  the  book 
rate  at  which  Time  and  Life,  now  major  book 
publishers,  are  mailing  books  through  the 
offices  of  the  Post  Office  at  a  subsidized  rate 
with  a  public  service  allowance.  This,  I  am 
sure,  comes  to  another  substantial  figure. 

It  would  appear,  on  the  basis  of  these  fig- 
ures, that  Time  and  Life  have  not  done  bad 
at  the  pork  barrel  either. 
Sincerely, 

John  D.  Dingell, 
Member  of  Congress. 


No.  10 — Florida:  The  Gamblers' 
Paradise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF   KEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  30, 1963 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
would  like  to  tell  the  Members  of  this 
House,  more  particularly  the  congres- 
sional delegation  from  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida about  the  importance  of  gambling  in 
that  State.  In  Florida,  as  in  many  other 
States,  gambling  is  a  billion  dollar  busi- 
ness, oiling  the  wheels  of  organized  crime 
syndicates. 

Last  year,  $158  million  was  gambled 
legally  at  Florida  racetracks.    This  made 


the  Sunshine  State  the  sixth  ranking  in 
parimutuel  betting  which  helped  the 
State  treasury  to  the  tune  of  over  $13^/^ 
million  in  1962. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  accounts 
for  only  a  small  part  of  the  money 
wagered  in  Florida  last  year.  It  is  illegal 
betting  which  lines  the  pockets  of  the 
criminals  and  it  is  illegal  betting  that 
makes  up  the  great  bulk  of  the  gambling 
that  takes  place  in  that  State. 

Miami  is  a  national  nerve  center  of  the 
gambling  syndicates.  According  to  the 
McClellan  committee,  Florida's  share  of 
estimates  of  off-track  betting  came  to 
almost  $1.4  billion  in  1962. 

But,  off-track  betting  is  not  the  only 
form  of  illegal  gambling.  The  consensus 
of  testimony  before  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee was  that  off-track  betting  ac- 
counts for  less  than  half  of  the  total 
illegal  wagering  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  light  of  these  figures,  gambling  in 
Florida  may  well  have  seen  a  $2  Va  billion 
turnover  last  year. 

The  gross  profits  of  the  gamblers  could 
very  well  have  been  in  the  neighborhood 
of  one -fourth  billion  dollars.  Certain 
expenses  must  be  met,  because  illegal 
gambling  supports  public  corruption  as 
well  as  organized  crime  and  its  various 
other  illicit  endeavors.  This  has  given 
organized  crime  quite  a  bankroll  in  Flor- 
ida. Because  of  its  social  ignorance 
Florida  is  bankrolling  the  mob. 

If  gambling  were  both  legal  and  con- 
trolled. Mr.  Speaker,  there  would  be  no 
grreat  opportunities  for  corruption  and 
the  crime  syndicate's  treasury  would  be 
badly  depleted. 

The  best  form  of  controlled  and  legal- 
ized gambling  is  a  national  lottery. 
Throughout  the  world,  it  has  shown  itself 
effective  in  cutting  the  financial  prop  of 
gambling  out  from  under  the  crime  rings, 
while  at  the  same  time  causing  new  rev- 
enues to  flow  into  the  Public  Treasury. 


Hnngarian  National  Day  of  Mourning 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  30, 1963 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hero- 
Ism  of  the  Hungarian  people  is  written 
large  in  the  annals  of  history.  The  Ra- 
koczi  rebellion  of  1703-07,  the  War  of 
Independence  in  1848-49,  and  the  upris- 
ing of  the  freedom  fighters  in  1956  are 
but  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Magyars' 
valiant  struggles  to  overthrow  oppressive 
foreign  rule. 

The  revolution  of  1848-49  occupies  a 
place  of  honor  in  the  Hungarian  nation- 
al heritage  with  such  stirring  figures  as 
Kossuth  and  Gorgei.  The  Hapsburg 
Elmpire  was  splintered  by  revolutionary 
uprisings  in  Hungary,  Croatia,  Italy,  and 
elsewhere.  One  by  one  the  Austrians 
suppressed  these  revolts  until  Hungary 
was  the  last  stronghold  of  resistance.    In 
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April  184d  the  Hungarian  Diet  pro- 
claimed  the  Hungarian  Republic,  and 
Kossuth  was  elected  "responsible  gover- 
nor-president" by  the  Diet.  In  June  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph  accepted  the  offer 
of  Tsar  Nicholas  of  Russia  to  aid  in  the 
suppression  of  the  Hungarian  revolt. 
The  Russians  attacked  from  the  north 
while  the  Austrian  Army  invaded  from 
the  west.  This  two-front  was  proved  too 
much  for  the  Hungarians,  and  they  were 
decisively  defeated  at  the  battle  ol 
Temesvar.     The    Russian    interventior 


prevented  the  Magyars  from  achieving 
independence  for  another  three  genera- 
tions. 

The  repression  which  followed  this 
Hungarian  defeat  was  one  of  the  most 
brutal  in  history.  Despite  promises  of 
clemency,  the  Austrian  general.  Haynau, 
known  as  the  butcher,  visited  sanguine 
vengeance  on  the  Hungarians  at  the 
"bloody  assizes  of  Arad."  There  on  Oc- 
tober 6,  1849,  nine  generals  were  hanged 
and  four  shot.  The  same  day  Louis  Bat- 
thyany,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the 


war.  was  shot  at  Budapest.  Over  a  hun- 
dred patriots  were  executed  in  a  butch- 
ery which  roused  indignation  all  over 
Europe. 

The  anniversary  of  this  grim  day  is  a 
national  day  of  mourning  for  Hungari- 
ans, and  today.  114  years  later,  the  recol- 
lection of  these  bloody  events  is  no  less 
painful.  I  Join  all  Hungarians  and  Hun- 
garian-Americans, particularly  the  many 
San  Franciscans  of  Hungarian  descent 
who  greatly  enrich  the  life  of  that  city, 
in  observing  this  sorrowful  anniversary. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  1, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Deuteronomy  14:  29:  That  the  Lord 
Thy  God  may  bless  thee  in  all  thy  work. 

O  Thou  who  art  the  source  of  all  our 
blessings  grant  that  as  we  are  the  heirs 
and  beneficiaries  of  a  glorious  past  so  we 
may  strive  to  be  the  faithful  trustees  and 
stewards  of  an  even  more  glorious  fu- 
ture. 

May  we  be  endowed  with  that  inner 
peace  which  lies  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  conspiracy  of  wicked  circimistances 
and  which  can  never  be  eclipsed  and  ex- 
tinguished by  feelings  of  doubt  and  de- 
spair. 

Inspire  us  to  lay  hold  of  Thy  divine 
wisdom  and  power  with  that  greater 
faith  which  will  fill  us  with  courage  and 
hope  when  we  are  confronted  by  dark 
days  and  difficult  problems. 

Grant  that  the  time  may  not  be  far 
distant  when  all  the  impulses  of  the  hu- 
man heart  shall  be  quickened  to  nobler 
issues,  for  the  civilization  for  which  we 
are  praying  and  laboring  cannot  be  built 
by  the  might  and  power  of  man  but  only 
by  Thy  gracious  spirit. , 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concxirrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  6754.  An  act  making  appropriatlona 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1964,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  HoLLAi^D,  Mr.  Rubskll. 
Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Youwc  of  North  Da- 
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kota,  and  Mr.  Mttndt  to  be  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  has  appointed  Mr.  Johm- 
STON  and  Mr.  Carlson  m^nbers  of  the 
Joint  select  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  as  provided  for  in  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 5,  1939,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  certain  records  of 
the  U.S.  Government"  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  executive  papers  referred  to  in 
the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States  numbered  64-5. 


CONFEREES  ON  S.  1576 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication. 

The  Clerk  read  the  communication,  as 
follows: 

8KPTEMBEB  30,  1963. 

Hon.  John  W.  McCoemack, 

The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Spzakzs:  Because  of  other  official 
commitments  previously  made.  It  will  not  be 
possible  for  me  to  participate  In  the  confer- 
ence on  S.  1576  this  week.  Therefore,  I  re- 
spectfully request  permission  to  resign  as  a 
conferee 

Sincerely  yo\irs, 

John  B.  Bxnnett. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection. 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 

The  Chair  appoints  as  a  conferee  on 
the  part  of  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  S.  1576, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr, 
Younger]  and  the  Clerk  will  no.tify  the 
Senate  thereof. 


TREATMENT   OP    MINORS    FOR 
COMMUNICABLE  DISEASES 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mt.  speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  2485)  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  au- 
thorize the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  make  regulations  to 
prevent  and  control  the  spread  of  com- 
municable and  preventable  diseases," 
approved  August  11,  1939,  as  sunended, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  biU. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  23.  after  "section."  insert: 
"The  Director  of  Public  Health  or  his  au- 
thorized agent  shall  exerdae  reasonable  dili- 


gence In  ascertaining  the  whereabouts  of  a 
parent,  or  of  a  person  standing  in  loco  par- 
entis to  such  minor,  and  If  such  whereabouts 
are  ascertained  shall  as  soon  as  practical 
notify  such  parent  or  loco  parentis  that 
such  minor  Is  affected  with  a  venereal  dis- 
ease, or  is  a  carrier  of  a  venereal  disease,  and 
whether  he  has  received  or  refused  such 
treatment." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
copies  of  the  weekly  crime  report  in  tabu- 
lar form  from  the  police  department  and 
the  script  of  a  WAVA  radio  station  edi- 
torial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
purpose  01  this  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
amend  existing  law  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Department  of  Public  Health  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  treat  minors  for 
venereal  disease  upon  their  own  consent, 
when  they  present  themselves  voluntarily 
to  the  Department's  health  centers,  rath- 
er than  having  to  obtain  such  permission 
from  their  parents  or  guardians.  How- 
ever, the  Senate  amended  the  measure 
to  provide  that  the  Director  of  Public 
Health,  or  his  authorized  agent,  shall 
exercise  reasonable  diligence  in  ascer- 
taining the  whereabouts  of  a  parent,  or 
of  a  person  standing  in  loco  parentis  to 
such  minor,  and  if  such  whereabouts  are 
ascertained  shall  as  soon  as  practical 
notify  such  parent  or  loco  parentis  that 
such  minor  is  affected  with  a  venereal 
disease,  or  is  a  carrier  of  a  venereal  dis- 
ease, and  whether  or  not  he  has  received 
or  refused  such  treatment. 

This  bill  passed  the  House  without  ob- 
jection, llie  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  endorsed  it 
and  no  objection  was  expressed  to  it  at 
the  hearing  held  by  the  House  District 
Committee  thereon.  The  committee  con- 
curs in  this  amendment,  and  I  might  say 
it  also  has  the  approval  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Disease  Control,  Dr.  John 
Pate,  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health,  who  will  be  in 
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charge  of  the  program  provided  in  this 
measure. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fur- 
ther ask  for  permission  to  enclose  the 
crime  rating  for  the  past  2  weeks  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  again, 
I  want  to  heartily  congratulate  Chief 
Murray  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Force  on  the  fine 
work  they  are  doing  in  trying  to  solve 
the  crime  problem  here  In  the  Ehstrict 
of  Columbia  under  difBcrilt  circum- 
stances. 


OovBuncxNT  or  itoB 

DiSTUCT  OF  COLUKBU. 
MKntOPOLTTAN  POLICX  DXPyUlTlfKMT, 

Septemt>eT  IS,  1963. 
Hon.  JoHK  L.  IfcMnxAN, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    the    District    of 
Columbia,     House     of     Representatives. 
Washington,  DjC. 
Deax  Conckkssman  McMillan:  Forwarded 
herewith  are  copies  of  the  weekly  crime  re- 
port for  the  DlBtrlct  of  Columbia  for  the 
week  beginning  September  8,  1963. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ROBKST  V.  MUSKAT. 

Chief  of  Police. 


PU   I   «ffen»e9   reported.   Metropolitan  Pdick   Department,   government  of  the  District  oj 

Columbia 
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Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker,  I  lis- 
tened to  the  enclosed  editorial  by  the 
WAVA  radio  station,  Arlington.  Va.,  and 
thought  all  the  Members  of  Congress 
would  be  Interested  in  reading  same.  I 
am  certain  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  never  given  any  bill  more 
thorough  consideration  than  it  did  the 
omnibus  crime  bill  before  passing  it  to 
the  other  body  for  consideration. 

I  hope  the  people  of  this  community 
will  come  around  to  the  extent  that  we 
can  get  some  action  on  this  proposed  leg- 
islation so  the  police  and  other  law  en- 
forcement ofiBcers  will  not  continue  to 
be  handcuffed.  Crime  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  can  be  substantially  curbed  if 
all  the  law-abiding  citizens  in  this  area 
will  get  behind  the  police  and  the  other 
law  enforcement  ofiBcers  and  give  them 
a  helping  hand. 

About  the  only  thing  that  Congress 
can  do  to  curb  the  crime  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  to  pass  laws  that  will 
assist  all  the  law  enforcement  ofiBcials  in 
rendering  speedy  and  certain  punish- 
ment for  all  criminals. 

WASHIIfOTON'S    CSIMX    PaOBLKK 

The  time  is  midnight  and  John  Q.  Public 
Is  turning  home  after  a  late  meeting  in 
Washington.  Striding  along  the  walk 
toward  his  car,  he  is  approached  by  three 
men.  A  half  hour  later,  he  is  regaining  con- 
sciousness, if  he  is  lucky,  from  a  crashing 
blow  to  the  head.  The  only  other  evidence 
of  the  mugging  he  has  Just  suffered  is  that 
bis  wallet  containing  $2.10  is  missing. 

The  latest  published  arithmetic  of  Wash- 
ington's darkening   crime   picture  has  left 
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frustrated  police  and  city  officials  in  a  dis- 
mal silence.  Stunned  as  this  already  hard- 
to-shake  city  Is  with  the  dull  mathematics 
and  occasional  big  news  of  name  citizens 
knocked  about  or  murdered  here,  there  has 
not  seemed  much  evidence  or  indeed  real 
hope  c*  correcting  this  shameful  picture. 

The  only  real  action  In  months  past,  it 
would  seem,  has  come  from  Influential  civil 
liberties  organizations,  whose  attack  is  not 
on  the  soaring  crime  rate,  but  in  their  de- 
termined elforts  to  disarm  Uterally  the  Dis- 
trict police,  require  mental  stability  tests  for 
policemen,  checkmate  the  questioning  of 
svLspects  and  similar  measiires  designed  to 
prevent  what  they  protest  as  a  general  con- 
dition— pmllce  brutality.  This  approach  Is 
not  only  wrong,  in  otir  view,  but  damaging 
and  irresponsible. 

The  police  here  need  more  tools,  not  less, 
to  carry  out  their  Job  in  tracking  down  and 
questioning  srispects.  But  they  need  some- 
thing else,  and  that  is  tangible  public  sup- 
port. We  have  a  situation  in  which  victims, 
for  fear  of  publicity,  won't  take  their  cases 
to  the  police — of  witnesses  who  will  watch 
but  will  not  testify,  of  too  many  leaders  who 
won't  take  a  public  stand,  and  consequently 
of  criminals  assxired  in  the  knowledge  that 
If  caught,  they  will  probably  never  be  con- 
victed under  the  system.  The  cops  have  be- 
come their  patsies. 

Those  who  are  suffering  are  both  the  de- 
cent citizens  who  want  no  more  of  living 
In  the  District.  They  are  moving  out  and 
the  city's  businessmen  who  complain  that 
suburban  Maryland  and  Virginia  families 
won't  shop  in  this  jungle,  and  that  tourists 
are  reluctant  to  visit  here.  They  are  right, 
but  if  these  same  businessmen  will,  instead 
of  complaining  about  the  chaos,  if  they  will 
support  the  Washington  Board  of  Trade  and 
PoUce  Chief  Robert  Murray  in  the  plea  for 


stronger  law  en/orcement  procedures,  then 
Congress  in  the  omnibus  crime  bill  may 
correct  what  is  becoming  a  grim  and  sorry 
era  of  life  in  the  Nation's  CapitaL 


WEATHER     RESEARCH     SATELLITE 
SAVING  LIVES 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

Tlie  SPEABIER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, with  the  tropical  hurricane  season 
this  year,  the  weather  researchers  have 
been  able  to  give  valuable  advance 
warnings  based  on  the  discovery  of  dis- 
turbances by  weather  satellites. 

Yesterday's  discovery  of  Hurricane 
Flora  is  a  prime  example.  It  has  been 
some  30  years  since  a  hurricane  hit  the 
lower  rim  of  the  Antilles  In  the  area  of 
Trinidad  and  Tobago.  Yet  the  unex- 
pected did  happen,  and  with  great  fury. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Weather 
Bureau,  using  data  supplied  by  a  weath- 
er satellite,  warnings  were  Issued  a  bare 
3  hours  before  the  llO-mile-an-hour 
winds  hit  the  islands.  Because  of  the 
22-mile-an-hour  forward  speed  of  the 
storm,  little  or  no  warning  would  have 
been  possible  without  the  quick  work  of 
UJ3.  weathermen  and  their  new  ally,  the 
satellite.  While  the  damage  was  exten- 
sive, imtold  lives  were  saved  and  prop- 
erty damage  prevented  by  the  advance 
warning. 

As  a  member  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee having  jurisdiction  over  the 
Weather  Bureau.  I  want  to  offer  a  sincere 
congratulations  for  a  job  well  done  to 
those  weathermen  responsible  for  the 
speedy  work  yesterday. 

We  have  not  heard  the  end  of  this 
dangerous  hurricane,  which  is  contin- 
uing its  destructive  path  through  the 
Caribbean.  And  there  may  be  addi- 
tional storm  activity  before  the  storm 
season  ends  in  November.  But  it  is  re- 
assuring to  know  that  our  research  ac- 
tivity is  already  paying  such  high  divi- 
dends in  lives  and  property,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  in  the  years  ahead. 


COMMTTTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on 
H.R. 6289. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REAL  SOLUTION  TO  THE  COLD  WAR 

Mr.  DE310UNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
his  current  negotiations  for  the  sale  of 
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wheat  and  other  matters.  President 
Kennedy  has  now  revealed  his  long- 
secret  intention  of  trying  to  do  business 
with  the  Soviet  Communists. 

In  these  negotiations,  I  suggest  that 
the  President  insist  on  the  following 
conditions : 

First.  That  the  Soviet  Communists 
tear  down  the  Berlin  wall. 

Second.  That  the  Soviet  Communists 
remove  their  missiles  and  troops  from 
Cuba. 

Third.  That  the  Soviet  Communists 
hold  free  elections  in  the  formerly  free 
countries,  now  under  Soviet  subjugation. 

Fourth.  That  the  Soviet  Communists 
cease  subversive  operations  to  undermine 
free  countries. 

Fifth.  That  the  Soviet  Communists 
pay  us  the  $11  billion  which  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  gave  them  under 
lend-lease. 

Then,  perhaps,  we  can  discuss  selling 
them  our  wheat  or  any  other  nonstrate- 
glc  material  for  hard  currency  or  gold, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Johnson  Act 
of  1934  prohibits  the  extension  of  long- 
term  credit  to  any  nation  that  has  de- 
faulted in  its  debt  to  the  United  States. 


LIBERALS    TIMID    ON    ACTION    TO 

OUST  CASTRO  NOW  CALLING  FOR 

MILITARY  ACTION  TO  REINSTATE 

LIBERAL  BOSCH 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
amazed  at  the  reaction  of  the  normally 
timid  liberals  in  this  country  and  in 
Latin  American  who  are  now  advocating 
even  military  intervention  In  order  to 
reinstate  deposed,  Communist-sympa- 
thetic Juan  Bosch  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

The  many  timid  souls  of  the  far  left, 
who  have  shrunk  at  the  thought  of  a 
blockade  of  Cuba,  or  other  action  short 
of  war,  are  now  advocating  such  action 
against  the  Dominican  Republic.  Could 
it  be  that  this  Issue  Involves  the  deposing 
of  a  liberal-left  President  and  that  this 
is  why  the  liberal  left  in  this  country  and 
Latin  America  is  suddenly  getting  exer- 
cised to  the  point  of  calling  for  the  land- 
ing of  marines  to  reinstate  Bosch? 

Where  have  these  liberal  leftists  been 
when  many  of  us  have  been  calling  for 
action  short  of  war  to  oust  Communist 
Castro  who  also  gained  power  through  a 
military  overthrow? 

They  were  criticizing,  in  excoriating 
terms,  those  of  us  who  were  calling  for 
such  actions  at  the  recognition  of  a  free 
non-Communist  government-in-exlle; 
tightening  up  of  the  trade  ban;  with- 
holding aid  to  any  country  trading  with 
Cuba;  halting  of  subversive  trainees  go- 
ing to  Cuba,  including  Americans;  en- 
couragement rather  than  discourage- 
ment of  Cuban  exile  freedom  fighters,  a 
demand  for  on-site  inspections  in  Cuba; 
continued  pressure  to  get  Russian  troops 
out  of  Cuba;  closing  of  Cuban  air  routes 
over  the  United  States;  an  insistence  that 


all  Alliance  for  Progress  recipients  with- 
draw recognition  and  stop  doing  busi- 
ness with  Ctistro's  Communist  govern- 
ment; and  reinstatement  of  a  blockade  if 
other  actions  fail  to  oust  Castro. 

I  repeat  these  proposals  here  and  now 
and  fully  expect  that  the  liberal  left  in 
this  country  and  in  Latin  America  will 
come  forth  with  their  usual  condemna- 
tions despite  the  fact  that  they  are  pro- 
posing even  stronger  actions  in  an  effort 
to  return  the  liberal  leftist  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Dominican  Republic,  Juan 
Bosch,  who  let  the  Communists  nm  wild. 

This  double  standard  by  the  "timids" 
makes  whole  cloth  of  their  argument  that 
the  United  States  does  not  have  the  right 
to  interfere  with  the  sovereign  nations, 
including  Cuba,  of  this  hemisphere. 

Consistency,  where  art  thou? 


THE  LANDIS  CASE 


Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  in 
the  other  body  they  are  holding  some 
very  interesting  hearings  with  a  Mr. 
Valachl.  He  is  giving  us  an  interesting 
explanation  of  how  a  family,  imder  their 
term  and  definition  of  a  family,  can  pro- 
tect the  criminal.  I  am  wondering  just 
what  family  Mr.  Landis  belongs  to  when 
he  can  fail  to  rer>ort  his  income  tax  for 
3  years,  amoimting  to  $300,000,  then 
come  out  with  only  a  30-day  sentence 
and  be  permitted  to  serve  the  30  days  in 
a  private  room  in  a  hospital  reportedly 
at  public  expense. 

This  is  probably  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable incidents  of  protection  that 
has  happened  in  this  country  under  any 
administration. 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
one  program  and  one  program  only  which 
is  aimed  at  increasing  permanent  pri- 
vate employment  in  the  economically  dis- 
tressed areas.  This  is  the  area  redevelop- 
ment program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  application 
pending  for  a  rule  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules.  TTiat  rule  is  now  being 
given  consideration.  The  testimony  has 
not  been  concluded,  as  I  understand  it. 
I  hope  the  committee  will  give  us  a  rule 
sometime  In  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ARA  legislation  con- 
tains a  small  amount  of  money  for 
grants,  but  grants  are  an  Incidental  part 
of  the  program.  It  is  a  loan  program  for 
those  areas  of  the  country  which  have 
long  suffered  chronically  liigh  unem- 
ployment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  testimony  was 
going    on    before    the    Committee    on 


Rules — and  I  appreciate  the  attention 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  the  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee [Mr.  Smith],  has  given  us  and  our 
testimony  and  I  am  sure  that  consider- 
ation will  be  given  to  a  rule — when  we 
were  testifying,  a  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  remarked  that 
we  are  in  a  bad  situation  as  Members  of 
the  House  If  we  do  not  grant  something 
for  ARA.  We  have  six  agencies,  Inter- 
national agencies,  which  have  billions 
of  dollars,  three  of  them  operating  on  all 
U.S.  money  and  the  other  three  we  are 
the  major  contributor.  They  are  mak- 
ing these  same  type  loans,  as  proposed 
for  our  people  here  in  the  United  States 
through  ARA,  all  over  the  world,  ex- 
cept In  the  Iron  Curtain  countries  and 
In  the  United  States,  with  our  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  us  to  refuse  to  grant 
a  small  amount  here  in  the  United  States 
as  proposed  in  the  pending  ARA  bill, 
would  be  in  my  opinion,  a  grave  mistake. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  rule  will  be 
given  every  consideration  and  granted  so 
that  the  bill  can  be  considered  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 


VOTE  NOW  ON  AREA 
REDEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  lis- 
tened with  interest  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  with  reference 
to  the  ARA.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Members  realize  it  or  not.  but  one-third 
of  the  counties  of  the  United  States  are 
covered  in  that  bill  as  distressed  areas  in 
order  to  get  votes,  of  course. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It  ought  to 
be  changed  to  Include  all  of  the  counties 
and  then  they  would  get  all  of  the  votes. 

One  other  thing.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this : 
I  would  like  to  remind  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  the  Democratic  Party 
has  a  majority  in  the  House,  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  they  have  their  own  adminis- 
tration. They  have  a  large  majority  on 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

I  suggest  to  the  Democratic  leadership 
that  It  bring  that  bill  up  right  now  and 
let  us  vote  on  it. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar Day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


OUTLET  STORES,  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  2300) 
for  the  relief  of  Outlet  Stores,  Inc. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  &sk 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
IlUnois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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DR.  AND  MRS.  ABEL  GORPAIN 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (H.R.  2706) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Abel 
Oorfaln.        

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Bflr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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CHARLES  WAVERLY  WATSON,  JR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2728) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Waverly  Wat- 
son, Jr.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

B4r.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlwnan  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  P.  MacPHAIL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5145) 
for  the  relief  of  John  P,  MacPhail,  lieu- 
tenant, U.S.  Navy. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HANS-DIETER  SIEMONEIT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1277) 
for  the  relief  of  Hans-Dieter  Slemoneit. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TTEMPHTTJi  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
pctfsed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reqeust  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR  JAE  H.  YANG 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1271) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jae  H.  Yang  and 
Mrs.  Jeong  S.  Yang 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purpoaes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
ttonallty  Act.  Doctor  Jae  H.  Yang  and  Mrs. 
Jeong  S.  Yang  ah&U  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  July  15, 
196S,  and  September  8,  1964,  reepectlTely, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fees.  Up- 
on the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to 
such  aliens  ss  prorlded  fcr  In  this  Act,  the 
Sscratary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper 
quota  control  officer  to  deduct  two  numbers 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  Is  available. 


With  the  foUowlng  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  "That,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Immigration  and  NaUonaUty  Act.  Doctor  Jae 
H.  Yang  shaU  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  July  15,  1953." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  H. 
Yang." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


BAY  KOW  JUNO 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  1273) 
for  the  relief  of  Bay  Kow  Jung. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  ANNIE  ZAMBELLI  STILETTO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HB..  1566) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Annie  Zambelli 
Stiletto. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FERENC  MOLNAR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  3366) 
for  the  relief  of  Ferenc  Molnar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Ferenc 
Molnar  shall  be  held  to  have  compiled  with 
the  residence  and  physical  presence  requlre- 
menta  of  section  316  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  3,  after  the  words  "shall 
be  held"  Insert  the  following:  "to  have  been 
admitted  to  the  United  States  as  a  return- 
ing resident  alien  on  December  9,  1961  and". 

I      The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
j  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 

time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
:  sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CHANG    SHENO    (ALSO   KNOWN    AS 
RAPAEL  CHANG  SING) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bin  (HJl.  3908) 
for  the  relief  of  Chang  Sheng  (also 
known   as  Rafael  Chang  Sing) . 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ERIC  VOEGEUN 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5902) 
for  the  relief  of  Eric  Voegelin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  piu'poses  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  the  provisions  of  section  352 
(a)(1)  shall  be  inapplicable  In  the  case  of 
Eric  Voegelin:  Provided,  That  he  establishes 
residence  In  the  United  States  not  later 
than  February  9.  1967. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  for 
the  reUef  of  Eric  Voegelin  and  Lulse  Betty 
Onken  Voegelin." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  line  5,  strike  out  the  word 
"case"  and  substitute  the  word  "cases". 

On  page  1,  Une  5,  after  the  name  "Eric 
Voegelin"  Insert  the  following:  "and  Lulse 
Betty  Onken  Voegelin". 

On  page  1,  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  the 
words  "he  establishes"  and  substitute  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "they  ertebllsh**. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eric  Voege- 
lin and  Lulse  Betty  Onken  Voegelin." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENEROSO   BUCCI  CAMMISA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  6316) 
for  the  relief  of  Generoso  Bucci  Cam- 
mlsa. 

Mr.  EI  .T.S WORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CmiNG     HETNG     YEN     AND    CHING 
CHIAO  HOANG  YEN 

The  Cnerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1495) 
for  the  relief  of  Ching  Heing  Yen  and 
Ching  Chiao  Hoang  Yen. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.   SANDRA   BANK  MURPHY 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  1542) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sandra  Bank 
Murphy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
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withstanding  the  provisions  of  section  ai2(a) 
(4)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Mrs.  Sandra  Bank  Murphy  may  be  Issued  a 
visa  and  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  If  she  la  foiind  to  be 
otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions  of 
that  Act:  Provided,  That  this  exemption 
shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of 
which  the  Department  of  State  or  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act:  Provided  further. 
That,  unless  the  beneficiary  Is  entitled  to  care 
under  chapter  55  of  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code,  a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or 
undertaking,  approved  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  section 
313  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  11,  at  the  end  of  the  bill, 
change  the  period  to  a  colon  and  add  the  fol- 
lowing: "Provided  further.  That,  unless  the 
beneficiary  Is  entitled  to  care  under  '"hapter 
55  of  Mtle  10  of  the  United  States  Code,  a 
suitable  and  proper  bond  or  undertaking, 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General,  be  de- 
posited as  prescribed  by  section  213  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MARIANO  CARRESE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6038) 
for  the  relief  of  Mariano  Carrese. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas? 

These  was  no  objection. 


DR.   JAMES   T.    MADDUX 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  1201)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  James  T.  Maddux. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
'sas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MORRIS  ARONOW  AND  OTHER  EM- 
PLOYEES OP  THE  POST  OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2189) 
for  the  relief  of  Morris  Aronow  tind  oth- 
er employees  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  othewlse  appropriated, 
to  the  persons  enumerated  below,  employ- 
ees In  the  Camden  Terminal  Unit,  Camden 
Post  Office,  Camden,  New  Jersey,  the  sums 
specified.  In  full  settlement  of  all  claims 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
as  reimbursement  for  loss  or  damage  of 
personal  property  located  in  basement  lock- 
ers at  their  place  of  employment  which  were 
completely  submerged  In  water  on  June  23, 
1962:   Morris  Aronow,  $24.00;   William  Bax- 


ter,  $16.50;    Levi  A.  Beverly,   $5;    Benjamin 
Branch,  Junior,  $11.60;  Uljrsses  Q.  Cartwrlght, 
$36S0;    L.  Chrzanowskl,  $25.90;   P.  G.  Cobb, 
$18.75;  Morton  Cohen,  $14.96;  Donald  R.  Col- 
lins, $60.55;   Thomas  J.  Deacon,  $42.60;   Jo- 
seph A.  PenneU,  $14;   George  J.  Fries.  $16; 
James  R.  Gambardello,  $35.45;  Earl  C.  Hack- 
ney, $134;    Walter  T.  Hansen,  $17.45;  Ernest 
D.  Jackson,  $31.85;  Leroy  A.  Jackson,  $78.56; 
Charles  G.  Johnson,  $52;    Francis  C.  John- 
son. (12.95;  J.  A.  Jones,  $10.60;  Kazlmlerz  T. 
Klauze,  $4.02;    William  F.  Kennedy,   $23.65; 
Philip  J.  Koehler,  $41;  R.  A.  Komchak,  $17- 
50;  John  A.  Kwoka,  $6;  J.  A.  Macklin,  $48.30; 
Charles  Margerum,  $32.50;  C.  J.  Martin.  $11.- 
93;    William  L.  McKever,   $31.83;    Harold  G. 
McNeill,  $106;  Frank  Monforte,  $37.50;  John 
Moore.  Junior,  $26.75;  William  D.  Mountney, 
$82;    J.  Owslanka,  $17.90;    Lewis  V.  Palmer, 
Junior,   $50;    David  J.   Parente,  $17;    Arnold 
M.   Shepherd,   $29.17;    Alfred   Slnesl,   $41.45; 
Herbert  Smith.  $30;    Howard  R.  Smith,  $19; 
Carl    A.   Still,    $44;    Bruno   Szymanskl,    $19; 
Ronald  Thomas,  $49.94;  Vincent  B.  Thomas, 
$21.96;  T.  A.  Thurman,  $7;  WUllam  T.  Tripp, 
$25;   John  J.  Troy,  $23.60;  PaiU  R.  Vovcsko, 
$27.95;    Alvln   H.    WaUace,   $38.84;    Todd   M. 
Ware,  $38.85;    and  Roscoe  H.  Williams,  $15: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amounta  ap- 
propriated In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered  to  or  received   by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on   account   of  services   rendered   In 
connection  with  these  claims,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.    And  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


VERNON  E.  LINTH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2811) 
for  the  relief  of  Vernon  E.  Linth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Ver- 
non E.  Llnth,  a  Navy  warrant  officer  retired 
for  length  of  service,  is  relieved  of  liability 
to  pay  to  the  United  States  the  sum  cer- 
tified to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior as  the  aggregate  amount  of  compen- 
sation paid  to  the  said  Vernon  E.  Llnth 
for  employment  as  an  electrician  with  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  from 
March  20,  1961,  through  November  28.  1962, 
which  employment  has  been  held  to  have 
been  In  violation  of  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  July  31.  1894  (6  U.S.C.  62).  In  the  audit 
and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  cer- 
tifying or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for  the 
amount  for  which  liability  is  relieved  by  this 
Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  7,  strike  "paid"  and  insert 
"paid,  accrued,  or  to  be  paid,  including 
wages,  retirement,  and  lump-siun  annual 
leave,". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
siun  of  $290  to  Jesse  C.  Leigh,  Junior,  40 
North  Main  Street,  Hamlet,  North  Carolina, 
in  full  settlement  of  his  claims  against  the 
United  States  resulting  from  an  accident  on 
August  5,  1961,  when  an  Army  truck  col- 
lided with  his  private  car  operated  by  his 
son  In  Hamlet,  North  Carolina.  This  claim 
Is  not  cognizable  under  the  Federal  Tort 
Claim  Act:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amovmt  appropriated  by  thU  Act  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  accoimt  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim  or 
for  any  subrogated  claim.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  a  sxmi  not 
exceeding  $1,0<X). 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


WILLIAM  RADKOVICH  CO.,  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  4076) 
for  the  relief  of  William  Radkovich  Co., 
Inc. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JESSE  LEIGH.  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4099) 
for  the  relief  of  Jesse  Laigh,  Jr. 


W.   V.   GRIMES.   JAMES   A.   POWELL, 
AND  FRANK  GROVE 

The  cnerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4759) 
for  the  relief  of  W.  V.  Grimes,  James 
A.  Powell,  and  Frank  Grove. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  W. 
V.  Grimes,  Newport  News.  Virginia.  Is  relieved 
of  liability  to  pay  to  the  United  States  the 
sum  of  $180.04,  representing  overpayments  of 
compensation  as  the  result  of  an  error  made 
In  January  1961  by  the  Government  while  he 
was  employed  by  the  United  States  Navy. 
Supervisor  of  Shipbuilding.  Newport  News. 
Virginia.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States,  full  credit  shall  be 
given  for  the  amount  of  which  liability  Is 
relieved  by  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  W.  V.  Grimes  an  amount  equal  to 
the  aggregate  of  any  amounta  paid  or  with- 
held from  sums  otherwise  due  him  by  rea- 
son of  the  UabUlty  referred  to  In  this  section. 
No  part  of  the  amoiuit  appropriated  In  this 
section  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  accoiint  of 
services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  James  A.  Powell,  of  Newport 
News,  Virginia,  Is  relieved  of  Uablllty  to  pay 
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to  the  UnlUd  States  tb«  sum  of  $3360.99. 
representing  overpaymants  of  compensation 
as  the  result  of  an  error  made  In  January  1961 
by  the  OoTemment  while  he  was  employed 
by  the  United  State*  Ifary,  Buperrlsor  of 
ShlpbnlldlBg,  Newport  News,  Virginia.  Zn 
the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  amounts  of 
any  certifying  or  disbursing  ofllcer  of  the 
United  States,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for 
the  amount  for  which  liability  Is  relieved  by 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorised and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasxiry  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  James  A.  Powell  an  amount  equal 
to  the  aggregate  of  any  amounts  paid  or 
witliheld  from  sums  otherwise  due  him  by 
reason  of  the  liability  referred  to  In  this  sec- 
tion. No  p€ut  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
this  section  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  luilawful.  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provleions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in 
any  sum  not  eiceedlng  tl,000. 

S»c.  3.  (a)  Frank  Grove,  of  Newport  News, 
Virginia,  is  relieved  of  liability  to  pay  to  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  •1.862.98.  represent- 
ing overpayments  of  compensation  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  error  made  in  Jsmuary  1961  by  the 
Government  while  he  was  employed  by  the 
United  States  Navy.  Supervisor  of  Shipbuild- 
ing. Newport  News.  Virginia.  In  the  audit 
and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certi- 
fying or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for  the 
amount  for  which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorised and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasxn^  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Prank  Grove  an  amount  equal 
to  the  aggregate  of  any  amounts  paid  or 
withheld  from  sums  otherwise  due  him  by 
reason  of  the  liability  referred  to  in  this 
section.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  this  section  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  In  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Any  person  violating  the  p>rovlslons  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  1 1.000. 

S«c.  4.  (a)  Harry  P.  Nash,  Junior,  of  Nor- 
folk, Virginia,  Is  relieved  of  liability  to  pay 
to  the  United  States  the  svtm  of  $376.32.  rep- 
resenting overpayments  of  compensation  as 
the  result  of  an  error  made  in  January  1961 
by  the  Government  while  he  was  employed 
by  the  United  States  Navy.  Supervisor  of 
Shipbuilding.  Newport  News,  Virginia.  In 
the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of 
any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  States,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for 
the  amount  of  which  liability  is  relieved  by 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Harry  P.  Nash.  Junior,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  aggregate  of  any  amounts  paid 
or  withheld  from  sums  otherwise  due  him 
by  reason  erf  the  liability  referred  to  in  this 
section.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
to  this  section  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  in  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwlthstand- 
tag.  Any  person  violattog  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  to  any  rum  not  exceeding  $1 ,000. 

aw.  6.  (a)  Michael  J.  Neofltou,  of  Norfolk, 
Vlrglala,  is  relieved  of  liability  to  pay  to  the 
Valted  SUtea  the  sum  at  $141.60.  represent- 


ing overpayments  of  compensation  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  error  made  In  January  1961  by  the 
Government  while  he  was  employed  by  the 
United  States  Navy,  Supervisor  of  Shipbuild- 
ing. Newport  News.  Virginia.  In  the  audit 
and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certi- 
fying or  disbursing  ofllcer  of  the  United 
States,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for  the 
amount  at  which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this 

Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Tretiaury  not  otherwise  appro- 
I>rlated.  to  Michael  J.  Neofitou.  an  amount 
equal  to  the  aggregate  of  any  amounts  paid 
or  withheld  from  sums  otherwise  due  him 
by  reason  of  the  liability  referred  to  In  this 
section.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  this  section  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  1 1.000. 

Sic.  6.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  any  other  law  each  annuity  pay- 
able on  the  basis  of  the  service  of  sm  indl- 
Ivldual  relieved  from  liability  by  this  Act  shall 
'be  computed  and  paid  on  the  basis  of  the 
'amounts  which  such  individual  actually  re- 
icelved  as  compensation  for  his  services  as 
Ian  employee  of  the  Federal  Government. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  the  following:  "That  (a)  W.  V. 
Grimes,  of  Newport  News.  Virginia,  is  re- 
lieved of  liability  to  pay  to  the  United  States 
the  sum  of  $180.04,  representing  overpay- 
iments  of  compensation  as  the  result  of  an 
lerror  made  in  January  1961  by  the  Govern- 
ment while  he  was  employed  by  the  United 
States  Navy,  Supervisor  of  Shipbuilding. 
Newport  News.  Vlrglna.  In  the  audit  and 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying 
lor  dlsbiirsing  officer  of  the  United  States,  full 
icredit  shall  be  given  for  the  amount  of  which 
jllabUity  U  reUeved  by  thU  Act. 
:  "(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury  Is  au- 
Ithorlzed  and  directed  to  pay  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  W.  V.  Grimes  an  amount  equal 
to  the  aggregate  of  any  amounts  paid  or 
withheld  from  sums  otherwise  due  him  by 
reason  of  the  liability  referred  to  in  this  sec- 
jtlon.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  this  section  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
at  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  grullty  of 
|i  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
^hall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
11,000. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  James  A.  Powell,  of  Newport 
JJews.  Virginia,  is  relieved  of  liability  to  pay 
%o  the  United  States  the  sum  of  $2,380.99, 
J-epresentlng  overpayments  of  compensation 
M  the  result  of  an  error  made  in  January 
!I061  by  the  Government  while  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  Navy,  Supervisor 
Of  Shipbuilding,  Newport  News.  Virginia.  In 
the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  amounts  of 
any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
jcrmted  States,  t^3^\  credit  shall  be  given  for 
ihe  amount  for  which  liability  Ls  relieved  by 
ihls  Act. 

i  "(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
tnoney  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  James  A.  Powell  an  amount  equal 
to  the  aggregate  of  any  amounts  paid  or 
Withheld  from  simos  otherwise  due  him  by 
-eason  of  the  liability  referred  to  In  this  sec- 
Jon.     No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 


In  this  section  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  in  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shaU  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  in  any  svmi  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

"Sac.  8.  (a)  Frank  Grove,  of  Newport  News, 
Virginia,  Is  relieved  of  liability  to  pay  to  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  $1,863.98.  repre- 
senting overpayments  of  compensation  as  the 
result  of  an  error  made  In  January  1961  by 
the  Government  while  he  was  employed  by 
the  United  States  Navy,  Supervisor  of  Ship- 
building, Newport  News,  Virginia.  In  the 
audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any 
certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for  the 
amount  for  which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this 
Act. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasiiry  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Frank  Grove  an  amount  equal 
to  the  aggregate  of  any  amounts  paid  or 
withheld  from  sums  otherwise  due  him  by 
reason  of  the  liability  referred  to  In  this 
section.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  this  section  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  l>e  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provlsons  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Harry  P.  Naah.  Junior,  of  Nor- 
folk. Virginia.  Is  relieved  of  liability  to  pay 
to  the  United  States  the  sum  of  $376.32.  rep- 
resenting overpayments  of  compensation  as 
the  result  of  an  error  made  In  January  1961 
by  the  Government  while  he  was  employed  by 
the  United  States  Navy,  Supervisor  of  Ship- 
building. Newport  News,  Virginia.  In  the 
audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any 
certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for  the 
amount  of  which  liability  is  relieved  by  this 
Act. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasvu-y  is  au- 
thorlzied  and  directed  to  pay  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  Harry  P.  Nash.  Junior,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  aggregate  of  any  amounts  paid  or 
withheld  from  sums  otherwise  due  him  by 
reason  of  the  liability  referred  to  In  this 
section.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  this  section  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
court  of  services  rendered  in  coimection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  t>e  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Michael  J.  Neofltou.  of  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  Is  relieved  of  liability  to  pay  to  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  $141.60.  represent- 
ing overpayments  of  compensation  as  the 
resTilt  of  an  error  made  In  January  1961  by 
the  Government  while  he  was  employed  by 
the  United  States  Navy,  Supervisor  of  Ship- 
building. Newport  News.  Virginia.  In  the 
audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any 
certlf3rlng  or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for  the 
amount  of  which  liability  If  relieved  by  this 
Act. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treas\U7  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Michael  J.  Neofltou.  an  amount 
equal  to  the  aggregate  of  any  amounts  paid 
or  withheld  from  sums  otherwise  due  him 
by  reason  of  the  liability  referred  to  In  this 
section.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated In  this  section  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
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to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not 
withstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  up>on  conviction  there- 
of shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

"Sec.  6.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  any  other  law  each  annuity  pay- 
able on  the  basis  of  the  service  of  an  individ- 
ual relieved  from  liability  by  this  Act  shall 
be  computed  and  paid  on  the  basis  of  the 
amounts  which  such  Individual  actually 
received  as  compensation  for  his  services  as 
an  employee  of  the  Federal  Government." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  W.  V.  Grimes. 
James  A.  Powell.  Prank  Grove,  Harry 
P.  Nash.  Jr..  and  Michael  J.  Neofltou." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MRS.  ZARA  M.  6CHREIBER 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5289) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Zara  M.  Schreiber. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asaemhled.  That  Cap- 
tain Joseph  S.  Schreiber.  United  States 
Army  (retired),  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
elected  under  section  3(b)  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  Contingency  Option  Act  of  196S 
to  provide  the  annuity  specified  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  4(a)  of  such  Act  to  his  wife, 
Zara  M.  Schreiber,  in  accordance  with  the 
written  election  to  provide  for  such  an  an- 
nuity which  was  executed  by  the  said  Cap- 
tain Joseph  S.  &chreit>er  on  November  14. 
1953,  before  a  duly  af^Mlnted  notary  public 
of  the  SUte  of  California  but  which  was  not 
mailed  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  prior 
to  his  death. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CWO  JAMES  A.  McQUAia 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  4681) 
for  the  relief  of  CWO  James  A.  McQualg. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROBERT  H.  BAGBY 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5746) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  H.  Bagby. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  anthor- 
laed  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Ti«asury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  Robert  H.  Bagby  ot  Great  Bend,  Kansas, 
the  sum  of  $478.68.  The  payment  of  such 
sum  shall  be  In  full  settlement  of  all  claims 
of  the  said  Robert  H.  Bagby  against  tha 
United  States  for  underpayment  in  salary  by 


the  Poet  Office  Department  for  the  period 
from  JTily  16,  1948,  to  March  1,  1949,  Inclu- 
sive. No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof,  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
ot  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
m3nts: 

Page  1,  line  11,  strike  "in  excess  of  10  per". 
Page  a,  line  1.  strike  "centiun  thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MR   RUDOLPH  SANDERSON 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6181) 
for  the  relief  o(  Mr.  Rudolph  Sanderson, 
of  Meriden,  Kans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  $502.33,  to  Mr.  Rudolph  Sanderson, 
Meriden,  Kansas.  In  full  settlement  of  his 
claim  against  the  United  States  for  the  re- 
imbursement of  the  anu>unt  of  expenses  and 
other  losses  and  damages  incurred  In  re- 
settlement as  a  result  oi  his  displacement  In 
connection  with  the  acquisition  of  land 
(tract  numbered  M-1388)  due  to  the  con- 
struction oi  Tuttle  Creek  Dam  and  Reservoir 
project,  Kansas. 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add:  "No  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thercMif  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HAROLD  J.  BURKE 

The  Clerk  called  the  the  bill  (H.R. 
6468)  for  the  relief  of  Harold  J.  Burke. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Harold 
J.  Burke,  of  Swampscott,  Massachusetts.  Is 
hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  and  obligation 
to  the  United  States  under  a  contract  desig- 
nated QSA  No.  N-Mass-669  for  the  sale  of 
certain  surplus  real  property  facilities  known 
as  the  harbor  defense  unit  located  on  Mar- 
blehead  Neck  in  the  town  of  Marblehead, 
Massachusetts,  which  contract  was  entered 
Into  by  the  said  Harold  J.  Burke  and  the 


Government  on  the  mistaken  undovtandlng 
that  the  property  was  residential  properly 
and  could  be  utilized  as  such.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  refund  the  amount  of  the  bid 
deposited  by  the  said  Harold  J.  Burke  in 
connection  with  that  oontract. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  «i  grossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOSEPH  Di  crccio 

The  CHerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7088) 
for  the  relief  of  Joseph  Di  Ciccio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  remaining 
In  the  Italian  claims  fund  created  ptusuant 
to  section  302  of  the  International  Claims 
Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (66  Stat. 
571;  22  U£.C.  1541a).  to  Jospeh  DI  Ciccio. 
of  Rural  Free  Delivery  Numbered  1,  Ganse- 
voort.  New  York,  the  svun  of  $2,103.  The 
payment  of  such  simi  shall  be  in  full  settle- 
ment of  all  his  clalnu  arising  out  of  loss 
sustained  by  reason  of  damage  to  his  prop- 
erty in  Italy  during  World  War  U:  Provided. 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  pro\islons  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  lie  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  7,  strike  "Jo^>eh"  and  Insert 
"Joseph". 
Page  a.  Udb  2.  strike  "In  ezcev  of  10  per 

centum  thereof". 

The  committee  am^idments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa8«ed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MnjTARY  PAY  INCREASE 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  bm  (HJL  5555)  to  amend  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates 
of  basic  pay  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and   ask    unanimous   consent   that   the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  read  In  lieu  of  the  re- 
port. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bilL 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  Intend 
to  object,  I  should  like  to  have  some  ex- 
planation of  this  bill  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
p>oiiit  of  order  that  a  quorum  1$  not  pres- 
ent. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  more  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(RoUNo.  160] 


October  1 


Thomas  Tupp«r 

Tbompson,  La.   Tuten 
Thorn  berry         Ullman 
ToUefBon  Utt 

Tuck  Vinson 


Weaver 

WUllB 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wlnstead 

Wydler 


Alger 

Arends 

Ashmore 

Aucblncloss 

Ayres 

Barry 

Battln 

Becker 

Beermamx 

Belcher 

Bonner 

Brock 

Buckley 

Barton 

BTmea,  WlB. 

Oarvy 

Caaey 

CellcT 

Ctwnowvth 

Corb«u 

Dent 

Dervlnskl 

Devlne 

Dlgga 

Dulskl 

l^bateln 

Flnnegan 

Oray 


Oreen,  Oreg. 

Hansen 

Hardy 

Hawkins 

Healey 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

Hollfleld 

Hoamer 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Jonas,  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

KeUy 

King.  Calif. 

Klucsynskl 

Kyi 

Laandrum 

Latta 

I.walnwkl 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

UaUllard 

Martin.  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

MUler,  W.T. 


Monagan 

Montoya 

Morrison 

Nelsen 

Norblad 

O'Brien,  Dl. 

Osmers 

Pilcher 

Powell 

Priclnski 

Rains 

Rlehlman 

Rogers,  Tez. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Ryan.  Mich. 

Ryan.  MY. 

St.  Onge 

Schadeberg 

Scbenck 

Scott 

Shelley 

Shipley 

Smith.  Iowa 

Springer 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  332 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


MILITARY  PAY  INCREASE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  unanimous-consent  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
RrvERs]  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  to  explain  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  will  withdraw 
his  reservation  of  objection  so  that  we 
can  get  the  statement  of  the  managers 
read? 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 


2  or  less    Over  2 


"  'Commissioned  officers 


There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement 
The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoimRMitcm  RzpoKT  (H.  R«pt.  No.  773) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR. 
5568)  to  amend  title  37.  United  States  Code! 
to  increase  the  rates  of  basic  pay  for  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met.  after  fuU  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Uniformed  Services  Pay  Act  of 
18«3'. 

"basic   pat 
"Sec.    2.  Section    203    of    Utle    37.   United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  '8  203.  Bates 

"  '(a)   The  rates  of  monthly  basic  pay  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  within 
each  pay  grade  are  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing tables: 
<<  < 


Yean  of  service  compute  d  under  sec.  206 


Overs 


Over  4 


11.816 

$1,316 

1.180 

1,180 

1.076 

1,076 

906 

806 

735 

736 

eao 

830 

660 

680 

470 

620 

460 

4«6 

•76 

876 

Warrant  officers 


Over  6 


$1,316 
1.180 
1.076 
046 
738 
630 
&(» 
546 
475 
376 


Overs 


Psy  grade 


Over  10 


$1.3«6 
1.210 
1,156 
045 
786 
830 
685 
685 
475 
876 


$1,806 

1.210 

1,166 

1.000 

736 

860 

826 

805 

478 

376 


W-4 
W-8 

W-2 
W-1. 


Years  of  service  eompoted  under  lec.  206 


2orlea8 


$3X2.00 
302.84 
264.82 
210.42 


Over  2 


$430 
306 
345 
806 


Overs 


$430 
306 
345 
306 


Over  4    Over  8    Over  8 


$440 
400 
355 
330 


$480 
405 
375 
345 


$480 
435 
395 
800 


Over  10 


$800 

480 
410 
376 


Over  12 


$536 

476 
425 
300 


'Pay  grade 


O-IO  1 

o-o 

0-8. 

0-7 

0-8.  ; 

0-6.* 

0-4 

0-8  >._ 

0-2 « 

O-l  » 


Years  of  servloe  eompoted  niider  sec  206 


Over  12 


$1,470 

1.290 

1.210 

1.000 

736 

«88 

800 

836 

476 

876 


Over  14 


Over  16 


$1,470 

1,280 

1.210 

1.060 

780 

730 

8W 

640 

476 

875 


Over  18 


$1,678 

1,866 

1,300 

1.166 

880 

785 

720 

840 

476 

375 


$1,676 

1,868 

1,315 

1.238 

926 

830 

740 

840 

476 

876 


Over  30 


$1,680 
1.470 
1.385 
1,235 

945 
855 
740 
840 
475 
876 


Over  22  Over  28  Over  30 


$1,680 

1.470 

1.420 

1.235 

1.000 

885 

740 

840 

475 

878 


$1,786 

1.675 

1.420 

1.235 

1.085 

885 

740 

840 

475 

876 


$1,786 

1,675 

1.420 

1.235 

1.085 

885 

740 

840 

475 


"  'Pay  grade 

Years  of  service  computed  under 

sec.  206 

Over 
14 

Over 
18 

Over 
18 

Over 
30 

Over 
22 

Over 
38 

Over 
80 

w-4. 
W-8. 
W-2.. 
W-1.. 

■"**•"**""••"•••■■•■ 

$680 

400 
440 
406 

$680 
505 
455 
420 

$608 
820 
470 
486 

$618 
640 
485 
460 

$838 

660 
606 
460 

$885 

680 
805 
480 

$886 

580 
805 
450* 

'Enlisted  members 


Ar™l^HH!/TI?°*  ps  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  StafT.  Chief  of  StafT  of  the 
^i^'aS^^r-m'Ti^  Operations  Chief  of  StafT  of  the  Air  9otie,  or  Commandant^ 
the  Marine  Corps,  basic  pay  for  tills  grade  Is  $1,970  regardltts  of  cnmulaUve  years  S 
service  computed  under  section  205  of  thU  Utle  i^»^^«  years  oi 

,^  ^*J^»°2,^'  ^  commtelooed  officers  who  have  been  credited  with  over  4 
years'  active  service  ••  an  enlisted  member.' 

"  'Commissioned  officers  who  have  been  crediUd  with  over  4  years' 
active  service  as  an  enlisted  member 


'Pay  grade 


0-8 

0-2 

0-1 


Years  of  service  oomputed  bnder  see.  206 


Over  4 


$seo 

486 

878 


Over  6 


$646 

475 
400 


Overs 


$e«6 

400 
416 


Over  j  10 

i 


"  'Pay  grade 


O^ 

0-2 

O-l 


«B6 
(16 
410 


Over  12 


$828 
636 
446 


Over  14 


$860 
660 
486 


Yean  of  service  oompated  ^der  sec.  206 


Over  18 


•880 
660 


Over  18 


•860 

660 
486 


Over  20 


$060 

680 

nu 


Overfc 


1 


Over  28 


$680 
680 
486 


Over  30 


$860 

650 
486' 


Years  of  service  computed  under  sec.  206 

♦•  Tay  grade 

2  or  less 

Over 

2 

Ovei 
3 

1 

r   Over 
4 

Over 
8 

Over 

8 

Over 
10 

Over 
12 

E-0 -. 

E-8 

E-7 





— _ 

. . 

....... 

■$868' 

315 
280 
266 
215 
166 
120 
110 

$435 

375 
326 
200 
288 
215 
166 
120 
110 

$445 
886 

$208  89 
175. 81 
146.24 
122.80 
00.37 
86.80 
83.20 
78.00 

$276 
240 
210 
180 
145 
120 
110 

$288 
260 
220 
100 
166 
120 
110 

$206 
280 
230 
206 
186 
120 
110 

$305 
270 
245 
215 
166 
120 
110 

E-8 ::" 

336 

805 

E-6 

E-4 : 

276 
216 

E-3 

E-2 

166 
120 
110 

E-1 : 

E-1  (under  4  months) 

"  'Pay  grade 

Years  of  service  mmpated  under  see.  206 

Over  14 

Overl6 

Over  18 

Over  20 

Over  2 

2  Over  26 

Over  80 

K-0 

$466 

806 
860 
816 
280 
216 

1M 

$486 

406 
380 
828 
280 
218 
1(^ 

$476 
418 
870 
330 
280 
218 

$486 

426 

878 
330 
380 
216 
166 
120 
110 

$810 
460 
400 
330 
380 
218 
166 
120 
110 

$680 
800 

460 
330 
280 
218 

$680 

800 
450 
330 
380 
216 

E-« 

E-7.            .      „ 

E-6 

E-6 

E-4 

E-8      

E-a.     

B-1 

120 
110 

12 
U 

D 
0 

120 
110 

110 

120 
110.' 
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•"•(b)  WWle  serving  as  a  permanent  pro- 
fessor at  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
or  the  United  States  Air  Force  Academy,  an 
ofBcer  who  has  over  36  years  of  service  com- 
puted under  section  20S  of  this  title  Is.  in 
addition  to  the  pay  and  allowances  to  which 
he  is  otherwise  entitled  under  this  title,  en- 
titled to  additional  pay  in  the  amount  of 
$250  a  month.  This  additional  pay  may  not 
be  used  in  the  computation  of  retired  i>ay.' 

"BASIC  PAT  AND  AIXOWANCES  OF  CONTEACT 
SURGEONS 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  201(b)  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  '0-2  with  two  or  less'  and  in- 
serting in  place  thereof  the  words  '0-3  with 
over  four,   but  not   more  than   six,'. 

"(b)  Section  421(a)  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  '0-2  with  less  than  two'  and  inserting 
In  place  thereof  the  words  '0-3  with  over 
four,  but  not  more  than  six.'. 

"SPECIAL     PAT     rOB     PHTSICIAN8     ANB     DEIfTZSTS 

"Sec.  4.  Section  302(b)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
figure  •f200'  in  clause  (3)  and  the  figure 
t250'  In  clause  (4)  and  inserting  in  place 
thereof  the  figure  '•250'  and  the  flgxu-e  '$350', 
respectively. 

"EETiaED  PAT  AND  RITAINZR  PAT 

"Sbc.  6.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  section 
1402  of  UUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  the 
changes  made  by  this  Act  In  the  rates  of 
basic  pay  of  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices do  not  increase  the  retired  pay  or  re- 
tainer pay  to  which  a  member  or  former 
member  of  the  uniformed  services  was  en- 
titled on  the  day  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  However,  except  for  a  member 
covered  by  section  6331  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  who  became  entitled  to  re- 
tainer pay  before  April  1.  1963,  and  subject 
to  subsection  (J)  of  this  section,  a  member 
or  former  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
who  became  entitled  to  retired  pay  or  re- 
tainer pay  after  March  31.  1963,  but  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  is  entitled — 

"(1)  to  have  the  retired  pay  or  retainer 
pay  to  which  he  was  entitled  on  the  day 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  recom- 
puted under  the  rates  of  basic  pay  prescribed 
by  section  2  of  this  Act;  or 

"(2)  to  continue  to  have  that  pay  com- 
puted under  the  rates  of  basic  pay  that  were 
in  effect  under  section  203  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  on  the  day  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  plus  the  percentage  In- 
crease provided  by  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section; 

whichever  pay  Is  the  greater.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  the  pM-ecedlng  sentence,  a  member  or 
former  member  who  became  entitled  to  re- 
tired pay  on  AprU  1.  1963,  by  virtue  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Act  of  April  23,  1930.  ch.  909. 
as  amended  (5  VSC.  47a).  shaU  be  consid- 
ered as  having  become  entitled  to  that  pay 
before  April  1.  1963. 

"(b)  A  member  or  former  member  of  a 
uniformed  service  who  was  retired  other  than 
for  ph3r«lcal  disability  and  who.  In  accord- 
ance with  section  511  of  the  Career  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1040  (63  Stat.  830).  is  entitled 
to  retired  pay  or  retainer  pay  computed  by 
'method'  (a)  of  that  section  using  rates  of 
basic  pay  that  were  in  effect  before  Octo- 
ber 1.  1949.  is  entitled — 

"(1)  to  have  that  pay  recomputed  by 
•method'  (b)  of  that  section  using  the  rates 
of  basic  pay  that  were  in  effect  under  that 
Act  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act;  or 

"(2)  to  an  increase  of  6  percent  in  the  re- 
tired pay  or  retainer  pay  to  which  he  was 
entitled  on  the  day  befm-e  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act: 

whlcliever  paj  Is  the  greater. 


"(c)  A  member  or  former  member  of  a 
uniformed  service  who  is  entitled  to  retired 
pay  or  retainer  pay  computed  under  the  rates 
of  basic  pay  that  were  in  effect  under  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  before 
June  1.  1958.  Including  a  member  or  former 
member  who  is  entitled  to  retired  pay  un- 
der section  7  (b)  or  (c)  of  the  Act  of  May  20, 
1958.  Public  Law  85-422  (72  Stat.  130).  la 
entitled — 

"(1)  to  have  that  pay  recomputed  under 
the  rates  of  basic  pay  that  were  in  effect  un- 
der that  Act  on  the  day  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act;  or 

"(2)  to  an  Increase  of  6  percent  in  the  re- 
tired pay  or  retainer  pay  to  which  he  was 
entitled  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act; 

whichever  |>ay  Is  the  greater. 

"(d)  A  member  or  former  member  of  a 
uniformed  service  who  was  entitled  to  retired 
pay  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  and  who  served  as  Chief  of  Staff 
ot  the  Army.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  or  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps  is  entlUed — 

"(1)  to  have  his  retired  pay  recomputed 
under  the  formula  for  computing  retired 
pay  applicable  to  him — 

"(A)   when  he  retired;  or 

"(B)  if  he  served  on  active  duty  after  he 
retired  and  his  retired  pay  was  recomputed 
by  reason  of  that  service,  when  his  retired 
pay  was  so  recomputed; 

using  as  his  rate  of  basic  pay  the  rate  of 
basic  pay  prescribed  for  officers  serving  on 
active  duty  in  those  positions  on  June  1, 
1958,  by  footnote  1  to  the  table  for  commis- 
aioned  officers  in  section  201(a)  of  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (72 
Stat.  122);  or 

"(2)  to  an  increase  of  5  percent  in  the  re- 
tired pay  to  which  he  was  entitled  on  the  day 
before  the  effecUve  date  of  this  Act; 
whichever  pay  is  the  greater. 

"(e)  A  member  or  former  member  of  a 
uniformed  service  who  was  entitled  to  re- 
tired pay  or  retainer  pay  on  the  day  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  other  than  a 
member  or  former  member  who  is  covered 
by  subsection  (b),  (c).  or  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Is  entitled  to  an  increase  ot  5  percent 
In  the  retired  pay  or  retainer  pay  to  which 
he  was  entitled  on  the  day  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  a  member  of  an  armed  force  who  was 
entitled  to  pay  and  allowances  under  any 
of  the  following  provisions  of  law  on  the  day 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall 
continue  to  receive  the  pay  and  allowances 
to  which  he  was  entitled  on  that  day : 

"(1)  Tlie  Act  of  March  23,  1946.  diapter 
Iia  (60SUt.59). 

"(2)  The  Act  of  June  26,  1948,  chapter 
677  (62  Stat.  1052). 

"(S)  The  Act  of  September  18.  1960.  chap- 
ter 952  (64  Stat.  Aaa4) . 

"(g)  Chapter  71  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  adding  the  following  new  section 
after  section  1401: 

"  '§  1401a.  Adjustment  of  retired  pay  and  re- 
tainer pay  to  reflect  clianges  In 
Consumer  Price  Index 
"  '(a)   Unless  otherwise  specifically  provid- 
ed by  law.  the  retired   pay  or  retainer  pay 
of  a  member  or  former  ooember  of  an  armed 
force  shall  not  be  recomputed  to  reflect  any 
increase  in  the  rates  of  basic  pay  for  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  if  that  increase  be- 
comes effective   after   the  effective  date  of 
this  aectioo. 

"'(b)  In  January  of  each  calendar  year 
after   1063,  the  Secretary   of  Defense   shall 


determine  the  percent  that  the  annual  aver- 
age of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (all  items- 
United  States  city  average)  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  the  preceding 
calendar  year  has  Increased  over  that  for 
1962  or,  if  later,  for  the  calendar  year  pre- 
ceding that  In  which  the  moet  recent  ad- 
justment in  retired  pay  and  retainer  pay  has 
been  made  under  this  subeection.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  the  percent  of  that  in- 
crease to  be  3  or  more,  the  retired  pay  or 
retainer  pay  of  a  member  or  former  member 
of  an  armed  force  who  became  entitled  to 
that  pay  before  January  2  of  the  year  in 
which  the  Secretary  makes  that  determina- 
tion shall,  as  of  April  1  of  that  year,  be 
Increased  by  that  percent,  adjusted  to  the 
nearest  one-tenth  of  1  percent.';  and 

"(2)  by  inserting  the  following  new  item 
In  the  analysis: 

"  '1401a.  Adjustment  of  retired  pay  and  re- 
tainer pay  to  reflect  changes  in 
Consxuner  Price  Index.' 

"(h)  -nue  10.  United  SUtes  Code.  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  Section  1401  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  wcwds  *.  and  adjust  to  reflect  later 
changes  In  applicable  permanent  rates'  In 
footnote  1  to  the  table; 

"(2)  Sections  3991  and  8991  are  each 
amended — 

"(A)  by  amending  column  1  of  formula  A 
In  the  table  to  read  as  follows: 

"  "Monthly  basic  pay '  of  member's  retired 
grade.'  ';  and 

"(B)  by  amending  footnote  2  to  the  table 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  ' '  Compute  at  rates  applicable  on  date  of 
retirement." 

"(3)  Chapter  561  is  amended  by  repealing 
section  6149  and  striking  out  the  following 
item  in  the  analysis: 

"'6149.  Retired  pay:  computed  on  basts  of 
rates  of  pay  for  ofDcers  on  the 
active  list.' 

••(4)  Sections  6161(b).  6323(e).  6326  (a) 
(2)  and  (b)(2).  6326(c)(2).  6881(a>(2). 
6383(c)(2).  63e0(b)(2).  and  6394(h)  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  to 
which  he  would  be  entitled  if  serving  on 
active  duty  in'  and  inserting  in  place  thereof 
the  word  'of. 

"(5)  Section  6327(b)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  'to  which  he  would  be 
entitled  if  on  active  duty'  and  inserting  In 
place  thereof  the  words  'of  the  grade  in 
which  retired'. 

"(6)  Sections  6396(c)(2),  6308(b)(2), 
6399(0(2).  and  6400(b)(2)  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  'to  which 
abe  would  be  entitled  if  serving  on  active 
duty  in'  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the 
word  'of. 

"(1)  Section  423  of  title  14.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
'active-duty*  wherever  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  place  thereof  the  word  'basic'. 

"(J)  A  member  or  former  member  of  a 
uniformed  service  is  not  entitled  to  an  in- 
crease in  his  retired  pay  or  retainer  pay  be- 
cause of  the  enactment  of  tliis  Act  for  any 
period  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

"(k)  Section  8(b)  of  the  Act  of  August  10, 
1956.  ch.  1041  (33  U.8.C.  857a(b)).  and  sec- 
tion 221(b)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  213a(b) )  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  'or  "the  Secretary  con- 
cerned" •  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  the 
words  '.  "the  Secretary  concerned",  or  "the 
Secretary  of  Defense"  '. 

"0)  (1)   Section  1402(a)  of  title  10.  United 

States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•"(a)   A  member  of  an  armed  force  who 

has  become  entitled  to  retired  pay  or  retainer 
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p«y.  and  who  UiereaXtcr  mts^^  on  Active  duty 
(ottMT  than  for  training),  is  entitled  to  re- 


compute his  retired  pay  or  retainer  pay  upon 
his  releaee  from  that  duty  as  rollows: 


'  'CoL  1,  take 


Monthly  baalc  pay  ■  of  Uw  grada  In 
which  he  voura  b*  ell«fbl« — 

(1)  to  nlin  \1  he  wen  rctirtoc 
upon  that  releaae  from  tctlTe 
duty,  or 

(2)  to  transier  to  the  Fleet  Re- 
serve or  Fleet  Marine  Corpe 
ReserTe  1/  he  were  tranoffrrinf 
to  either  upon  that  releaae  (rom 
•ctlTe  duty. 


CoL  2,  multiply  by— 


2H  percent  or  the  |um  of— 

(1)  the  years  ofservlce  that  may 
be  credited  to  him  in  oom- 
puttnir  retired  pay  or  reutaier 
p»y;  and 

(2)  Ms  years  ol  active  service 
after  becoifilnif  entitle<l  to 
retired  pay  jr  retainer  pay.' 


CoL  8.  nibtraet— 


EzMOS  over  78  percent  of  pay 
which  computation  is  baaed. 


upon 


„f  K-.f  ^  tnemher  who  has  been  entitled,  for  a  continuous  period  of  at  least  two  years,  to  basic  pay  under  the  rates 
V  t!^  P«yjn  effect  upon  that  release  from  active  duty,  •ompute  under  those  rate*.  For  a  meinl*r  who  has  been 
entitled  to  basic  pay  (tor  a  continuous  period  of  at  least  twq  years  upon  that  release  from  active  duty,  but  who  is  not 
eovere<l  by  the  preceding  sentence,  compute  under  the  rat«  of  basic  pay  replaced  by  thoee  In  effect  upon  that  release 
from  active  duty.  >or  any  other  membw,  compute  undef  the  rates  of  basic  pay  under  which  the  member's  retired 
pay  or  rewlner  fwy  was  com pute<l  when  he  entered  on  th»t  active  duty  «.uiu«  ,  remwi 

<4il2i*ti^'""l?''.^''?'"*  '^^  percentage  factor,  credit  a  part  bf  a  year  that  is  sU  months  or  more  as  a  whole  year,  and 
disregard  a  part  of  a  year  that  is  less  than  sU  months. 


However,  an  officer  who  was  ordered  to  active 
duty  (other  than  for  training)  In  the  grade 
that  he  holds  on  the  retired  list  under  for- 
mer section  6160  of  this  title,  or  under  any 
other  Uw  that  authorized  advancement  on 
the  retired  list  based  upon  a  special  com- 
mendation for  the  performance  of  duty  In 
actual  combat,  may  have  his  retired  pay  re- 
computed under  this  subsection  on  the  basis 
of  the  rate  of  basic  pay  applicable  to  that 
grade  upon  his  release  from  that  active  duty 
only  if  he  has  been  entitled,  for  a  contlnuoiaa 
period  of  at  least  three  years,  to  basic  pay  at 
that  rate.  If,  upon  his  release  from  that 
active  duty,  he  has  been  entitled  to  the  basic 
pay  of  that  grade  for  a  continuous  period  of 
at  least  three  years,  but  he  does  not  qualify 
imder  the  preceding  sentence,  he  may  have 
his  retired  pay  recomputed  under  this  sub- 
section on  the  basis  of  the  rate  of  basic  pay 
prescribed  for  that  grade  by  the  rates  of 
basic  pay  replaced  by  those  in  effect  upon 
his  release  from  that  duty.' 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  and  unless  otherwise  en- 
titled to  higher  retired  pay  or  retainer  pay, 
a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  who  is  on 
active  duty  (other  than  for  training)  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  who  was  entitled  to 
retired  pay  or  retainer  pay  before  he  en- 
tered on  that  duty,  and  who  Is  released 
from  that  duty  on  or  aifter  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  after  having  served  on  that  duty 
for  a  continuous  period  of  at  least  one  year 
shall,  upon  that  release  from  active  duty, 
be  entitled  to  recompute  his  retired  pay  or 
retainer  pay  under  the  table  in  section  1402 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  subject  to 
Motion  8483(c)  of  title  10,  as  that  table  and 
that  section  were  in  effect  on  the  day  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  using  rates 
of  basic  pay  prescribed  by  this  Act. 

"(m)  Section  6483(c)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

"BUVIUlMXKZ    pat    for    MXICBZBS    'TRAXMIKO    FOB 
DUTT    OH    NTJCIiXAX-POWZKZD    STJBMAKIKXS 

"S«c.  6.  Section  301(a)(3)  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  '(2)  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned, on  a  submarine  (including.  In  the 
case  of  nuclear-powered  submarines,  periods 
of  training  and  rehabilitation  after  assign- 
ment thereto) .  or.  In  the  case  of  personnel 
qtialifled  in  submarines,  as  a  prospective 
crewmember  of  a  submarine  being  construct- 
ed, and  during  periods  of  instruction  to  pre- 
pare for  assignment  to  a  submarine  of  ad- 
vanced design  or  a  position  of  increased  re- 
sponsibility on  a  submarine; '. 

"TKCXHrVr*    PAT    POH    DtJTT    INSIDK   A    HIGH-    OB 
LOW-PKZSSXmz  CHAMBXB 

"Qmc.  7.  Section  301(a)(9)  of  tlUe  87, 
United  SUtea  Code,  is  amended  to  read  aa 
follows: 

"  "(9)  Inside  a  high-  ag  low-pressure  cham- 
ber;'. 


"MXTL'npIJt  PATMKN'TS  OF  INCXKTIVB  PAT 

"Sbc.  8.  Section  301(e)  of  iixXt  87.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  'only  one  payment'  and  inserting  in 
place  thereof  the  words  'not  more  than  two 
payments'. 

"special    PAT    FOB    DtTTT    ST7BJBCT    TO     HOSTtLB 

Fnuc 

"Sbc.  9.  (a)  Chapter  6  of  tlUe  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  following  new  section  is  added 
after  section  309  : 

"  'J  310.  Special  pay:  duty  subject  to  hostile 
fire 
"'(a)  Except  in  time  of  war  declared  by 
jCongress,  and  tmder  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  a  member  of  a 
linlformed  service  may  be  paid  special  pay 
jat  the  rate  of  $55  a  month  for  any  month 

n  which  he  was  entitled  to  basic  pay  and 

n  which  he — 
"  '(1)  was  subject  to  hostile  fire  or  ezplo- 

lon  of  hostile  mines; 
'  "  '(2)  was  on  duty  in  an  area  in  which  he 
Was  in  Imminent  danger  of  being  expnieed 
to  hostile  fire  or  explosion  of  hostile  mines 
Imd  in  which,  dtiring  the  period  be  was  on 
duty  In  that  area,  other  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  were  subject  to  hostile  Are  or 
explosion  of  hostile  mines;  or 

"'(3)  was  killed.  Injured,  or  wounded  by 
hostile  Are,  explosion  of  a  hostile  mine,  or 
liny  other  hostile  action. 

A  member  covered  by  clause  (3)  who  Is 
hospitalized  for  the  treatment  of  his  injtiry 
Or  wound  may  be  paid  special  pay  under  this 
•ectlon  for  not  more  than  three  additional 
months  during  which  he  is  so  hospita'lzed. 

"'(b)  A  member  may  not  be  paid  more 
than  one  special  pay  under  this  section  for 
4ny  month.  A  member  may  be  paid  special 
>ay  under  this  section  in  addlUon  to  any 
^ther  pay  and  allowances  to  which  he  may 
V  entitled. 

"'(c)  Any  determination  of  fact  that  is 
made  In  administering  this  section  Is  con- 
Qlusive.  Such  a  determination  may  not  be 
reviewed  by  any  other  officer  or  agency  of 
tihe  United  States  unless  there  has  been 
ijraud  or  gross  negligence.  However,  the 
4etermlnation  may  be  changed  on  the  basis 
<lf  new  evidence  or  for  other  good  cause. 
'  '"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  re- 
port to  Congress  by  March  1  of  each  year 
on  the  administration  of  this  section  during 
tbe  preceding  calendar  year.' 

"(2)  The  following  new  item  is  inserted 
ill  the  analysis: 

'♦'310.  SpecUl  pay:  duty  subject  to  hostile 

I  fire." 

I  "(b)  The  Combat  Duty  Pay  Act  of  1962 
(60  App.  U.S.C.  2361  et  seq.)  is  repealed. 

"kLBCTION   BT    ICXICBZBS    WITHOUT   DKPKIfDKNTS 
j     NOT    TO    OCCT7PT    COTKBM>CZl«T    QUAB-TZBS 

"Sbc.  10.  Section  403(b)  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 


lowing sentence  at  the  end  thereof:  "How" 
ever,  except  as  provided  by  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  subsecUon  (g)  of  this  section, 
a  commissioned  officer  without  dependent* 
who  is  In  a  pay  grade  above  pay  grade  0-3 
and  who  is  assigned  to  quarters  of  the  United 
States  or  a  housing  facility  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  a  uniformed  service,  appropriate 
to  his  grade  or  rank  and  adequate  for  him- 
self, may  elect  not  to  occupy  those  quarters 
and  instead  to  receive  the  basic  allowance 
for  quarters  prescribed  for  his  pay  grade  bjt 
this  section.'  ^ 

"FAlCn^T  SXPABATION   ALLOWANCX 

"Sbc.  11.  Chapter  7  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,   is   amended   as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  The  following  new  section  is  Inserted 
after  section  426: 

"  'I  427.  Family  separation  allowance 

** '(»)  In  addition  to  any  allowance  or  per 
diem  to  which  he  otherwise  may  be  entitled 
under  this  title,  a  member  of  a  imiformed 
service  with  dependents  who  is  on  permanent 
duty  outside  of  the  United  States,  or  in 
Alaska,  is  entitled  to  a  monthly  allowance 
equal  to  the  basic  allowance  for  quarters 
payable  to  a  member  without  dependents  in 
the  same  pay  grade  If — 

"  "(1)  the  movement  of  his  dependents  to 
his  permanent  station  or  a  place  near  that 
station  is  not  authorized  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  States  under  section  406  of  this 
title  and  his  dependents  do  not  reside  at  or 
near  that  station;  and 

"'(2)  quarters  of  the  United  States  or  a 
housing  facility  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  a 
uniformed  service  are  not  available  for  as- 
signment to  him. 

"  '(b)  Except  in  time  of  war  or  of  national 
emergency  hereafter  declared  by  Congress, 
and  in  addition  to  any  allowance  or  per 
diem  to  which  he  otherwise  may  be  entitled 
under  this  title.  Including  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  a  member  of  a  uniformed  serv- 
ice with  dependents  (other  than  a  member 
in  pay  grade  E-1,  E-2,  E-3,  or  E-4  (4  years' 
or  less  service))  who  U  entitled  to  a  basic 
allowance  for  quarters  is  entitled  to  a 
monthly  allowance  equal  to  $30  if 

"'(1)  the  movement  of  his  dependents  to 
his  permanent  station  or  a  place  near  that 
station  is  not  authorized  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  States  under  section  406  of  this 
title  and  his  dependents  do  not  reside  at  or 
near  that  station; 

"  '(2)  he  is  on  duty  on  board  a  ship  away 
from  the  home  port  of  the  ship  for  a  con- 
tinuous period  of  more  than  30  days;  or 

"  '(3)  he  is  on  temporary  duty  away  from 
his  permanent  station  for  a  continuous  pe- 
riod of  more  than  30  days  and  his  dependents 
do  not  reside  at  or  near  his  temporary  duty 
station. 

A  member  who  becomes  entitled  to  an  al- 
lowance under  this  subsection  by  virtue  of 
duty  described  in  clause  (2)  or  (3)  for  a 
contlnuotis  period  of  more  than  30  days  is 
entitled  to  the  allowance  effective  as  of  the 
first  day  of  that  period.' 

"(2)  The  analysis  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  item: 
"  '427.  Family  separation  allowance.' 

"special    PAT    FOB    SEA    DUTT    AND    AT    CXXTAIN 
LOCATIONS 

"Sic.  12.  (a)  Section  306  of  tlUe  37,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"•J  306.  Special  pay:  while  on  sea  duty  or 
duty  at  certain  places 

•"(a)  Except  as  provided  by  subaectlon 
(b)  of  this  section,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  President,  an  enlisted  member 
of  a  imiformed  service  who  is  entitled  to 
basic  pay — 

'"(1)  Is  enUtled,  while  on  sea  duty,  to;  or 
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••(2)  may  be  paid,  while  on   duty  at  a     of  basic  pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed     eliminated  that  p<»tion  of  the  House  bill 
designated  place  outside  the  contiguous  48     services  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the     which  made  this  provision  retroactive  to  Jan- 
States  and  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia;  following  statement  In  explanation  of  the  uary  1,  1961.    The  House  receded, 
special  pay  at  the  following  monthly  rates:  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con-  e.  The  Senate  amendment  retains  sea  pay 

Monthly      ferees  and  recommended  in  the  accompany-  as  now  provided  In  law  but  provides  that  for- 

"  'Pay  grade                                                   rate  Ing  conference  report:  elgn  duty  pay  wUl  be  permissive  rather  than 

B-9 $22. 50  1-  The   House   bill   contained   no   pay  In-  mandatory. 

E-8 22.  60  crease  for  members  of  the  uniformed  serv-  The  amendment  gives  the  Secretary  of  De- 

»-7 „ 22.  60  Ices  with  under  2  years  of  service  for  pay  fense  the  authority  to  authorize  this  pay  in 

E-fi— — 20. 00  purposes.    The  Senate  amendment  provided  locations    outside    the    eonUnental    United 

E-B __     16.  00  increases   for   enlisted  personnel  serving  in  states  that  he  selects.    The  House  receded 

5i- -, 13.00  the  grade  of  E-^  and  E-5  with  under2  years  7.  The    Senate    amendment    retained    the 

^-- - 9.00  Of  service,  averaging  5^5  percent      This  in-  House  provision  which  provides  for  a  family 

»-2- 8.  00  voved  approximately  45,000  enlisted  person-  separation   allowance   of   $30   a   month,   but 

E-1 8.00  ^«1-      I^    addition,    the    Senate    amendment  eliminated    that    portion    which    authorized 

"•(b)   Appropriations  of  the  Department  Sffl^'SI^S'S^  a^a^S  JS^li'ran.SS  °®^^"  ^  receive  one-third  of  the  basic  al- 

of  Defense  may  not  be  paid,  as  foreign  duty  ^romlaTSr  month  7or«2fondll?u4n^^^^  '°''*''''*  '°'  ""  °®^"  ^M^ont  dependents, 

pay  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  to  J^^go't  ^Ir^^f^  fir^tTutJnanti^  ,S  a  ^^^  House  receded  to  that  portion  of  the 

a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  who  is  a  ^onth   for  captains,  and  $60   a  month   for  ^""^^^  amendment. 

resident  of  a  State.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  majors.    The  Senate  receded  from  this  por-  .  ^-  "^f  ^°^^  amendment  added  a  provi- 

Islands,  a  possession,   or  a  foreign  coimtry  ^jq^  qj  ^^^  amendment  which  authorizes  officers  in  the  grade  of 

f^  "*  Z^°J^  1*r'"/  ^^1^^^  ®^^'  ^"'■^  '**"'•  2.  The   Senate  amendment  Increased  the  ^^°\  '^^,  above  who  are  without  depend- 

the  Virgin  Islands,  that  possession,  or  that  ^^7  of  officers  with  over  2  vears  of  service  ^^^   ^    *^®*^*    °^    ^    occupy    Government 

foreign  country,  as  the  case  may  be.'  iervinir  in  n-adea  from  second  Hent^nrnt  to  Quarters  even  though  they  are  available,  and 

"(b)   Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  an  ueuteJ^t  SJofel                        lieutenant  to  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

fSi^tT*  "TT^l  T.!"."'  T.^"  '^"^  ***'°'®  l^"  (a)   The  Ho^  blU  provided  base  pay  for  "^"^^^  aUowances. 

effective  date  of  thU  Act.  was  permanenUy  second   lieutenants  of  $280  a  mon^   with  ^here  was  no  comparable  House  provision. 

aaslgned  to  duty  at  a  place  outside  the  Unit-  ^ver  2  years  of  service:   the  Senate  amend-  ^he  House  receded. 

ed  States  or  in  Alaska  or  Hawaii,  shall,  dur-  ^ent  provides  $300  a  month  for  these  officers.  9-  The    Senate    amendment    deleted    that 

ing  the  remaining  period  of  that  assignment,  pi„t  lieutenants  with  over  3  years  of  serv-  Portion  of  the  House  bill  which  would  have 

«^!r^  'lV""^f.   "^^^  wo.*"*,**^.!?""  ^n  »<»  received  $420  a  month  under  the  House  °^e  the  new  pay  scales  appUcable  to  all  per- 

^i^^^?\  ^!i?''  d  ^"Ji^J    °J  .""*    ^?-  bill  and  $450  under  the  Senate  amendment.  ^°"*  ^^^  ^'^^^'^  ^^^^i  calendar  year  1963. 

Sh  ^h«^^.'i;*^f,'^  ^*i?  h  ^    ?  P*^  Captains  with  over  8  years  of  service  re-  The  Senate  receded  with  an  amendment  to 

which  he  was  entitled  on  that  date  plus  spe-  reived  $540  a  month  under  the  House  bUl  the  effect  that  any  person  retiring  between 

^   s'^LTc^e'^whTn.l^  °'  "^  «i.^'.H^'*"  '^'^  »5«5  ^  '"o^th  under  the  Senate  iSend-  April  1,  1963.  and  before  the  effective  date  of 

ed   States   Code,   whenever   qualified   there-  ^ent.  the  proposed  leglslaUon  will  be  authorized  to 

S^v  ief"re  the'!S^tfveTatL°nft^hf.T.t**l?  ''^J""  ^"^  °^«'-  "   ^^^  °'  -^1<^  «"  *^°°°P"'*  """^  retirement  pay  under  the  new 

thJ  tatiTof  ?hJ  .Sr,iv^r,H  tK^  t^^  y  «*»^e=l  »«««  »  ^^^^  u^der  the  House  bill.  P^y  scales.    The  language  agreed  to  by  the 

nat  ^  mo^  thai  t^e.  h^^  ^^  t       k^Tk  '^'^    •BSO    per    month    under    the    Senate  conferees  U  not  Intended  as  a  precedent  for 

pay  is  more  than  the  basic  pay  to  which  ho  amendment  future  pay  increases. 

rt^  in°der*''^on%"o?  tw.'S"^  "^*  ^'  <^>   The  Senate  amendment  continued  the  10-  Under  the  House  bUl.  penwns  retired 

"(c)   -rhe  SlTOls  of  cSnter  B  of  titu  <.7  *P^^^^   P^^  *<=^1*   'o^   commissioned   officers  prlor  to  June  1.  1958.  who  are  paid  retired 

United  Stet^o^e  u  ^ndirf  hi  ^tif  •  '^^^  o^"  *  y®*"  of  prior  service  as  enlisted  Pay   under   the    Career   Compensation    Act. 

out  ihe  J^llowfn?  itifm^            ^  striking  personnel.       The    House     biU    deleted     this  would    have    been    permitted    to    recompute 

oui  ine  louowing  item.  special  pay  scale.  their    retirement    pay    under    existing    pay 

306.  Special  pay:  sea  and  foreign  duty."  The  increases  for  this  group  run  from  $10  scales,  and  in  addition  receive  a  6-percent 

and   inserting  In  place  thereof  the  follow-  P«r  month  for  second  lieutenants  with  over  increase. 

ing  item:  4  years  of  service,  to  $20  per  month  under  Under  the  Senate  amendment,  these  indl- 

"  '306.  Special  pay :  while  on  sea  duty  or  duty  *he  Senate  amendment  for  the  captain  with  vlduals  will  be   entitled   to   recomputeUon 

at  certain  places.'  o^®r  20  years  of  service.  under  existing  pay  scales,  or  a  6-percent  cost 

"sAvmaa  raovr  ^^^   The    Senate    amendment    added    In-  of  living  Increase,  based  upK)n  their  present 

PBovisioN  creases  over  those   contained  in  the  House  retirement  pay,  whichever  is  greater.     The 

Sbc.  13.  (a)   The  enactment  of  this  Act  blU.  in  the  enlisted  grades,  for  the  E-4  with  House  receded. 

does  not  reduce  the  rate  of  dependency  and  over  4  years 'of  service  ($6  per  month);  E-6  H-  The   Senate   amendment  deleted   that 

indemnity  compensation  under  section  411  with  over  6  years  of  service  ($6  per  month);  part  of  the  House  bUl  which  would  have  au- 

or   title  38.   United  States  Code,   that   any  E-6  with  over   14  years  of  service   ($6  per  thorlzed    the    Commandant    of    the    Coast 

person  was  receiving  on  the  day  before  the  month);  and  E-78  with  over  14  years  of  serv-  Guard  to  receive  the  basic  pay  provided  for 

effective  date  of  this  Act  or  which  there-  ice  ($5  per  month).    The  House  receded  to  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.    The 

alter  beccwnes  payable  for  that  day  by  rea-  the  Senate  Increases  over  those  contained  in  House  receded. 

*°"/h.  »  "]^*««<l"f°t  determination.  the  House  blU.  12.  Under  the  House  bill,  permanent  pro- 

,-H„~:  ™*  e^tment  of  this  Act  does  not  3.  The  Senate  amendment  provided  an  in-  feasors  at  the  Military  and  Air  Force  Acad- 

r^To^^-,           ♦       Y^\°'          retired  pay  or  crease    in    special    pay    for    physicians   and  emles  received  two  new  basic  pay  Increments 

retainer  pay  to  which  a  member  or  former  dentists    which    was   not   contained   In    the  after  31  and  36  years  of  service 

STT^dav  biio^Te  effecl!^  rt^.TtL'T*  ^°^  *'"'•  "^  H°"«'  amendment  provided  monthly 

on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Under  present  law.  physicians  and  dentists  pay  of  $1,166  for  colonels  with  over  31  yeari 

M.,*.^.,..^  receive  $100  a  month  special  pay  upon  enter-  of   service    (as  opposed   to  a  maxlmimi   of 

BFFBcnvB  DATB  ing  the  servlcc.  $1,085  per  month  for  aU  other  colonels  with 

SBC.   14.  This  Act  becomes   effective  on  Physicians  and  dentists  who  have   com-  over  26   years  of  service),   and   $1,236   per 

October  1,  1963."  pleted    at    least    2    years,   but    less    than    6  month  for  permanent  professors  with  over 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same.  years  of  service,  receive  $160  a  month  special  36  years  of  service. 

L.  Mbndbl  Rivkbs,  pay.  The  Senate  deleted  these  proposed  Incre- 

Fhilip  J.  Philbin,  Physicians  and  dentists  with  at  least  6  but  ments  for  permanent  professors 

P.  Edw.  HtoEHT,  less  than  10  years  of  service  receive  special  The  Senate  receded  with  an  amendment  to 

Arthith  Winstbad.  pay  of  $200  a  month.  the  effect  that  permanent  professors  at  the 

WALTBB  t^eblad.  Physicians  and  dentists  with   10  at  more  Military  and  Air  Ptorce  Academies  would  be 

WILLIAM  H.  ^TBs,  years  of  service  receive  $250  a  month  special  entitled  to  a  supplemental  pay  Increment  of 

u^f^nn^.  rH^]^^.^'   ,^'  o  P^^'  ♦260  per  month  whUe  serving  as  professors. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House.  The  Senate  amendment  raises  special  pay  after  36  years  of  service  for  pay  purposes. 

RiCHABo  B.  RussBLL,  fOT  physiclans   and   dentists  at   the   6-year  Under  this  language   permanent   professors 

HowABD  W.  Cannon,  point  from  $200  to  $260  a  month;  and  from  with  36  years  of  service  or  more  will  draw  the 

Sam  J.  Ebvix,  Jb.,  $260  to  $350  at  the  10-year  f>olnt.    The  House  basic  pay  of  colonels  with  30  or  more  years 

Lkvxbxtt  Saltonstall,  receded.  of  service,  but,  in  addition,  will  receive  a 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate.  4.  The  Senate  amendment  deleted  all  in-  pay  supplement  of  $250  a  month  while  serr- 

creases  in  subsistence  allowances.  l^S  m  permanent  professors.     Upon  retlre- 

Statbmbnt  The  House   bill  provided  subsistence  in-  naent,  however,  they  will  compute  their  re- 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  creases  of  $3.12  per  month  for  officers,  and  tlrement  i>ay  on  the  basis  of  colonels  with 

the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  an  average  of  a  little  under  $7  j)er  month  for  30  years  or  more  of  service. 

toe  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  enlUted  personnel.    The  House  receded.  13.  The  House  bill  repealed  the  authority 

Senate  to  the  blU  (HJl.  6655)  to  amend  title  8.  The  Senate  amendment  reuins  the  hos-  to    provide    responsibUlty    pay    for    certain 

87,  United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  tUe  fire  provision  providing  $55  a  month,  but  officers. 
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The  Sen»t«  amendment  deleted  the  pro- 
vision In  the  HouM  bill  which  sou^t  to  re- 
peal the  authority  to  pey  rBeponelblUtT  tmy 
The  HouM  receded. 

14.  The  Houee  hill  oonUlned  •  provUion 
requiring  1  jtt  of  contlnuoue  active  duty 
following  recall  of  retired  personnel  in  cw- 
der  to  recompute  under  any  higher  rates 
which  might  be  In  effect  at  the  ttoe  the 
individual    is   reretlred. 

The  Senate  amendment  required  that  In 
order  to  recompute  at  the  time  on  officer  re- 
retlrea.  he  muet  aerve  at  leaat  2  years  con- 
tinuously under  the  new  higher  rates  fol- 
lowing  recall  in  order  to  recompute  under 
any  higher  rates  which  may  be  In  effect 

The  Senate  receded  with  an  amendment  to 
the  effect  that  persons  serving  on  acUve  duty 
on  the  effective  date  of  the  act  may  com- 
pute their  retirement  pay  under  the  new  pav 
scal^  if  they  have  served  1  year  or  more  of 
conUnuoua  active  duty  foUowlng  recall  but 
persons  recaUed  to  acUve  duty  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  act  must  serve  on  con- 
tinuous active  duty  for  2  or  more  years  fol- 
lowing recall.  ' 

15.  The  House  bUl  provided  that  the  pay 
Increase  would  become  effective  on  Octo- 
ber 1  1963,  or  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  after  enactment,  whichever  is  later 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  the 
pay  Increase  will  become  effective  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  19«3.     The  House  receded 
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COST 

^,'^  ^^***  ***"'  tovolved  an  annual  cost  of 
•  i;ia2,346,000  for  the  Dep«tmenT oT^Lj- 
renssL  The  original  proposal  submitted  bv 
the  Department  of  Defense  Involved  a  con- 
templated expenditure  of  $1^243  000  000 
The  Senate  amendment  contemplated  an 

2^'^Ln"^"**^'^"'*  °^  »i;J27,330.000,  or 
•*^.000  more  than  the  House-paseed  bUl 
The  conference  report  Involves  an  annual 
«t^a*ted  cost  of  $1,213,000,000.  or  $30,000,- 
000  under  the  Department  of  Defense  pro- 
posal, and  $892,600,000  for  the  remainder  of 
flsca  year  1964,  or  $7,500,000  under  the  Presi- 
dent s  budget. 

L.    Uxmv.   BrvEHs, 
PtULLP   J.    Phiuuk, 

F.  ESW.  HiBZBT, 
AaXHUB  WU»8T«AO, 

Walter  Homblao. 
WnxiAM  Bates, 
WnxiAM  G.  BaAT. 
Manager  a  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  Mr 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  explain  to 
ine  House  the  conference  report  on  the 
proposed  military  pay  Increase. 

Thfi  major  areas  of  disagreement  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  Involved: 

First.  The  question  of  recomputation 
Jun^T^  pay  for  those  retired  prior  to 

Second.  The  computaUon  of  retire- 
ment pay  for  those  who  retire  during 
this  calendar  year  but  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  pay  act. 

Third.  Pay  increases  for  members  of 
the  armed  services  with  less  than  2  years 
of  service. 

Fourth.  Extra  pay  for  the  permanent 
professors  at  the  military  academies. 

Fifth.  The  eliminaUon  of  increases  in 
allowances  for  subsistence. 

*„?i^.,'^^.K^o"**"*  °^  discretionary 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
the  payment  of  foreign  duty  pay. 

The  House  bfll  contained  no  pay  In- 
creases for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  with  under  2  years  of  service 
We  felt  that  this  bill  was  intended  as  an 


Inducement  for  retention  of  trained  per- 
sonnel, and  that  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  persons  with  less  than  2  years  of 
service  are  fully  trained  since  most  of 
them  have  not  been  on  active  duty  long 
enough  to  constitute  a  retention  problem 
as  such. 

♦K^^fw  ^Portant.  however.  Is  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  amendment  did  not  in- 
crease the  pay  of  everyone  with  under 
2  years  of  service;  In  fact,  the  Senate 
amendment  increased  the  pay  of  all  offi- 
cers, but  only  a  very  small  portion  of  Uie 
enlisted  personnel. 

The  Senate  receded  from  its  proposed 
increase  for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  with  under  2  years  of  service 
and  agreed  to  that  portion  of  the  House 
bill  which  provides  no  increases  for  these 
persons. 

This  reduced  the  cost  of  the  proposed 
pay  increase  by  $18,400,000  annually 

The  next  major  issue  involved  those 
persons  who  retire  during  this  calendar 
year  but  prior  to  October  1,  1963 

The  House  bill  permitted  anyone  who 
retired  during  this  calendar  year  to  com- 
pute his  retirement  pay  under  the  new 
pay  scales. 

jj^^  Senate  deleted  this  portion  of  the 

The  House  conferees  felt  very  strongly 
about  this  matter  because  we  know  that 
many  persons  proceeded  with  their  re- 
tirement  because  they  had  confidence 
that  the  House  position  would  be  sus- 
tained.   We  also  know  that  many  per- 
sons could  have  delayed  their  retirement 
by  turning  Into  hospitals.    In  addition 
there  were  other  persons  who  were  In- 
TfoluntarUy  retired  who  had  no  control 
oyer  their  retirement  dates.    In  fairness 
to  all  of  them,  we  felt  that  tiiey  should 
Je  entitled  to  compute  their  retirement 
pay  under  the  new  pay  scales,  having 
^♦aited  for  5  years  for  a  pay  Increase 
I  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Senate 
receded  from   their  position,   with   an 
amendment,  and  as  a  result,  persons  who 
retu-e  on  or  after  AprU  1,  1963,  may  com- 
pute their  retirement  pay  under  the  new 
pay  scales.    This  added  about  $4,400  000 
t<)  the  cost  of  the  bill. 

The  next  major  Issue  Involved  the  re- 
computation  of  retirement  pay  for  those 
wjio  retired  prior  to  June  1.  1958. 

iThe  House  bill  provided  that  members 
ot  the  uniformed  services  retired  prior 
M  June  1,  1958.  who  are  paid  under  the 
Career  Compensation  Act,  would  receive 
retomputation  plus  a  5-percent  cost-of- 
UNttng  mcrease.    The  Senate  amendment 
pnovided  for  recomputation  or  a  5 -per- 
cent cost-of-Uyin«  increase.    The  Senate 
conferees  were  adamant  in  their  position 
on  recomputation.  and,  reluctantly   the 
House  conferees  agreed  to  recomp'uta- 
tla|n  or  5  percent. 

^e  also  receded  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment which  eUminated  the  Increases  in 
sul^sistence  allowances  recommended  in 
th^  House  bill  for  officers  and  enlisted 
personnel. 

We  have  been  assured  that  this  matter 
wili  receive  the  careful  attention  of  the 
Jri*!]^^®"^  °^  Defense  and  that  leglsla- 
tioiti  will  be  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress for  action  In  the  next  session  We 
realize  that  this  Is  an  Important  element 
of  miliUry  compensation  and  adjust- 
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ments  are  necessary.  The  present  sys- 
tern  of  providing  subsistence  allowances 
is  confu^   and  In  many  areas,  unfair. 

liJ ,  *^^  ^  ''^^^^  ^"^  ^e  anticipate 
legislative  action  next  year 

The  savings  that  resulted  from  the 
elimination  of  subsistence  allowances 
were  added  to  the  basic  pay  scales  for  of- 
ficers and  enlisted  personnel,  and  we 
agreed  with  these  additions  contained  in 
tne  Senate  amendment. 

r^Z?^  ^^"^^  ^"^  *^^  provided  that  the 
Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard  would 
receive  the  same  basic  pay  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  The 
Senate  deleted  this  portion  of  the  House 

friVnt^  ,  ^^^. House  conferees  receded 
from  their  position. 

r.*'^^^  H.?"^  biU  eliminated  tiie  State 
Of  Hawaii  as  an  area  in  which  foreign 
duty  pay  was  autiiorlzed.    The  Senate 

House  bin  and  provided  that  foreign 
duty  pay  would  only  be  authorized  In 
areas  prescribed  by  the  President,  which. 
^t^'    ""^^    ^^    Secretary    of 

thPcf  "?"^®  *^^^  ^  t^is  portion  of 
Jn^S.^^.  amendment,  and  as  a  result, 
foreign  duty  pay  wlU  only  be  authorized 
^^.^  prescribed  by  the  President. 

Wh  le  undoubtedly  certain  people  now 
receiving  foreign  duty  pay  will  no  longer 
^^^^tiUed  to  U.IS  pay.  neveXle«  ll 
should  be  remembered  that  the  basic  pay 

Zi^^  y"^  °^^^  ^^  reduction  lA 
foreign  duty  pay.  and  in  addition.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  basic  pay  con- 
♦IT"^  ,^'!f«.^®  individual  returns  to 
the  United  Stales.  It  Is  also  reflected 
in  his  retired  pay. 

Finally  the  Senate  amendment  raised 
the  special  pay  for  physicians  and  den- 
tists at  the  6-year  point  from  $200  to 
$250  a  month;  and  from  $250  to  $350  at 

n«roM"^lf '^  ^'"*-  '^^'^  ^^  no  com- 
parable House  provision.  We  are  hav- 
ing a  very  serious  retention  problem 
among  our  physicians  and  dentists,  and 
the  House  happily  agreed  to  this  provi- 
sion contained  In  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

fJ^^r^^^.^'J?^^''  technical  changes  con- 
tained in  the  conference  report,  but 
these  are  the  major  features.  I  think 
^l  ^^  ^^  ^  interested  to  learn  tiiat 
the  total  cost  of  the  pay  Increase,  on  a 
lull  annual  basis.  Is  $1,213  million 
This  IS  $30  million  under  the  amount 
proposed  by  the  Departinent  of  Defense 

mL^'^^"^*v°^  ^^''^'  ^^^  amount  recom- 
mended In  the  conference  report  Is  less 
than  that  recommended  In  eltiier  the 
House  or  Seriate  bUI.    For  the  remainder 

H.i  <  ^^^  r*""'  '^«  proposed  legisla- 
tion Is  about  $7,500,000  under  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

I  also  call  attention  to  a  printing  error 
in  the  printed  conference  report  which 

?o^r^^.°"  F*t5^  ^  ""^^^  ^^  pay  scales 
T?c>,  "?/  with  over  12  years  of  service. 
It  should  read  $535  Instead  of  $565  The 
original  papers  are,  of  course,  correct 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  BATES.  That  $250  for  permanent 
professors  will  not  be  included  for  re- 
tirement purposes? 
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Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  No, 
it  will  not  be  included. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  recall, 
when  the  question  of  an  Increase  In  pay 
for  Air  Force  and  Military  Academy  pro- 
fessors was  agreed  to  by  the  conferees, 
it  was  imderstood  that  the  deans  of  these 
two  institutions,  who  under  title  10 
United  States  Code  4335  and  9335  are 
appointed  as  additional  permanent  pro- 
fessors, are  included  among  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  bill. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  The 
answer  to  that  is  "Yes." 

Section  4335  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  states  that  the  dean  of  the  aca- 
demic board  at  West  Point: 


Shall  be  appointed  as  an  additional  i>erma- 
nent  professor  from  the  permanent  profes- 
sors who  have  served  as  heads  of  departments 
of  instruction  at  the  Academy. 

The  law  further  provides  tbat: 

The  dean  has  the  grade  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral while  serving  as  such. 

Section  9335  of  titie  10.  United  States 
Code,  contains  similar  language  for  the 
dean  at  the  Air  Force  Academy.  The 
conference  report  says: 

While  serving  as  a  permanent  professor  at 
the  UJ3.  Military  Academy  or  the  UJ3.  Air 
Force  Academy,  an  officer  who  has  over  36 
years  of  service  •  •  •  is  entitled  to  additional 
pay  In  the  amount  of  $250  a  month. 

Since  the  law  says  that  the  dean  shall 
be  appointed  as  an  additional  permanent 
professor,  there  is  no  question  In  my 
mind  that  the  dean  at  both  academies, 
if  otherwise  qualified,  will  receive  the 
additional  $250  a  month  while  serving  as 
a  permanent  professor  and  dean. 

Mr.  BRAY.  So  the  question  as  to 
whether  these  deans  are  included  im- 
der  "professors"  is  then  m  the  affirma- 
tive? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Yes. 
Since  the  law  says  that  the  dean  shall 
be  appointed  as  a  permanent  professor 
there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  deans  of  both  academies,  if  other- 
wise qualified,  shall  receive  the  $250  ad- 
ditional a  month  while  serving  as  per- 
manent professor  and  as  dean. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
the  gentleman  back  over  a  point  he  has 
already  made,  but  I  am  still  not  clear  as 
to  this  recomputation. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
will  be  glad  to  explain  it  to  the  gentle- 
man. Does  the  gentleman  want  me  to 
explain  the  whole  subject  of  recomputa- 
tion? Let  me  explain  it  quickly.  I  am 
glad  the  gentleman  asked  me,  because  It 
will  give  me  an  opportimlty  to  say  some- 
thing that  is  on  my  chest. 

In  1958  we  passed  a  pay  bill.  We  did 
many  things  then.  I  served  with  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas,  our 
former  colleague.  Mr.  Kilday,  who  was 
the  chairman.  Among  other  things,  we 
raised  the  salaries  of  the  enlisted  men 


and  officers  alike.  There  wa^a  law  on 
the  books  then  which  we  call  the  re- 
computation statute  which  gave  to  all 
people  who  had  heretofore  retired,  be- 
fore any  bill  went  into  effect,  the  right 
to  recompute  their  retirement  pay  on 
the  then  bill,  as  it  was  passed,  and  which 
had  been  In  existence  for  100  years. 

But,  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  this 
bill  and  the  action  of  the  other  body, 
they  were  denied  as  of  1958.  without 
notice — I  believe  it  was  suspended   or 
partly  suspended  in  1922— but  except  for 
that  brief  period  it  had  been  in  exist- 
ence for  100  years — and  without  notice 
they  just  denied  this  right  to  recompute 
their  retirement  on  the  basis  of  the  then 
existing  law.  and  that  has  been  a  bone 
of  contention  ever  since.     There  were 
many,  many  great  heroes  of  World  War 
n — they  were  legion — and  they  were  de- 
nied the  same  rate  of  retirement  that 
their  brothers-in-arms,  veterans  of  the 
identical  war  were  getting  as  retirees. 
And  we  are  trying  to  restore  that.    The 
House  passed  two  bills  on  this  and  sent 
them  to  the  other  body  where  they  died. 
Now  this  bill  came  up  this  year  and 
the  President  sent  up  a  recommendation 
for  a  recomputation  for  all  retirees,  prior 
to  1958,  who  were  denied  this  right  plus 
a  5  percent  cost-of-living  which  would 
have  made  them  whole  with  all  of  their 
contemporaries.     We  passed  that,  that 
they  can  recompute  under  the  1958.    But 
that  is  not  under  this  bill — not  this  one. 
Under  this  one.  all  the  retirees  have  their 
retirement  recomputed,  if  and  when  the 
cost-of-living  under  the  escalator  clause 
provision   reaches  3   percent.     But   we 
added  on  this  5  percent  which  would 
represent    the    cost-of-living    and    the 
other  body  denied  it.    But  they  did  let 
them  recompute  and  all   these  people 
who  retired  before,  and  I  do  not  care 
who  they  may  be.  if  they  are  paid  under 
Career  Compensation  Act,  can  recompute 
up  to  the  law  as  it  Is  today — but  not 
under  this  bill.  i 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  mean  you 
have  closed  the  door  to  recomputation? 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
would  say  yes,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
right.  TTiere  should  be  this  5  percent  and 
we  have  that. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  genUeman. 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  do 
want  to  say  this.  You  should  have  heard 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  other  body.  We  put  up  a  pretty 
good  fight  to  try  to  get  them  to  give  up, 
and  if  you  do  not  believe  it,  ask  those 
who  served  on  the  conference  commit- 
tee. I  tried  every  way  I  knew  to  get 
that  5  percent  and  I  did  not  get  it.  But 
there  are  a  couple  of  things  that  the 
other  body  did  not  get. 

Some  people  would  like  to  know  what 
we  gained  by  going  to  conference.  We 
saved  $18  million  on  the  main  bill  and 
protected  those  who  retired  after  April  1 
and  before  October  1  which  is  the  effec- 
tive day  of  this  act. 

The  total  cost  of  the  increase  on  a 
full  annual  basis  is  $1,213  million.  This 
is  $30  million  under  the  amount  pro- 
posed by  the  Department  of  Defense.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  amount  recom- 
mended in  the  conference  bill  is  less 
than  that  recommended  In  either  the 
House  or  Senate  bill. 


For  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year, 
the  proposed  legislation  is  roughly  $7,- 
500,000  under  the  President's  budget. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  was  wondering  about 
two  things  in  this  report,  it  says  m  lieu 
of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by 
the  Senate  amendment  insert  other  lan- 
guage— and  it  looks  like  you  have  re- 
written the  whole  bill. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
would  say  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  This  Is  most  unusual. 
I  would  say.  Of  course.  It  Is  a  technical 
matter  and  it  does  not  allow  the  House 
to  review  the  langruage. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  it  Is 
not  unusual.  When  we  get  In  a  confer- 
ence they  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause,  and  you  have  to  rewrite  it. 
In  my  23  years  here  I  do  not  know  how 
you  do  it  in  your  committee,  but  on  this 
committee  we  do  It  this  way. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  not  only  unusual, 
but  It  should  remnin  so  unusual  that  It 
could  be  done  only  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  and  then  when  it  is  ex- 
plamed.  and  I  will  tell  you  why. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  It  is 
not  unusual. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  the  record  and 
history  of  conference  reports  will  back 
up  what  I  have  said,  that  It  is  most 
imusual.  I  certainly  hope  that  the  House 
will  pay  attention  to  this  kind  of  tech- 
nique. We  are  not,  I  hope,  going  into 
the  process  where  those  who  happen  to 
be  on  the  conference  committee  actually 
write  the  technical  langixage  and  words 
in  a  bill  this  complicated  where,  of 
course,  the  House  or  even  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  has  not  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  into  it. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
take  It  the  gentleman  objects  to  what  is 
in  this  report.    What  is  wrong  with  it? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  rest  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  dependent  on  the 
understanding  of  it. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
have  told  the  gentleman  what  the  varia- 
tions may  be  between  the  two  bills. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  gentieman 
yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  CaroUna.  Cer- 
tainly.   I  will  be  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Then  let  me  finish  my 
statement,  because  I  am  simply  making 
the  record.    There  is  an  obligation,  in 
my  judgment,  for  the  committees  of  the 
House  to  realize  they  are  a  servant  of 
the  House  and  to  try  to  explain  and 
clarify  and  not  to  make  the  decisions  on 
technical  matters  like  this.    And  I  want 
to  say  that  my  own  Committee  on  Ways 
and    Means    is   probably    as    great    an 
offender  \n  this  regard  as  any  other 
committee,  so  I  am  not  saying  this  in 
a  personal  way  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  for  whom  I  have  a  high 
regard,  or  any  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  or  my  own  com- 
mittee, for  that  matter,  but  I  am  simply 
talking  about  this  technique  that  is  be- 
ing developed.    I  see  it  mcreasingly  used 
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every  day  la  the  House  where  the  mem^ 
bers  of  a  particular  committee  think  that: 
their  job  is  to  make  decisions  for  the 
House  instead  of  elucidating  and  gath- 
ering material  and  information  so  that 
the  House  can  exercise  its  Judgment 
That  is  the  point  I  am  making  here,  and 
I  would  like  to  ask  a  specific  question  of 
tite  gentleman,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Of 
course,  but  let  me  say  this.  I  was  of  the 
opinion  we  represented  the  House.  I 
read  the  Congxessional  Rxcord  which 
said  that  we  were  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  I  assumed 
that  we  represented  the  House.  I  be- 
lieve we  did  a  pretty  good  job.  And  let 
me  tell  you  something  else.  Let  me  fin- 
ish now.  ^ 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  CaroUna.    Let  i 
me  finish.    You  have  gotten  all  the  time 
you  wanted. 

We  passed  this  bill  in  May  and  I  spent  , 
over  9  weeks  on  this  bilL    This  is  a  tech-  : 
nlcal  bill.    I  have  read  aiid  I  have  prac- 
tically digested  every  statute  I  could  find  • 
pertaining  to  pay.    Let  me  say  this  also  i 
to  you:  There  is  no  drama  and  no  head- 
lines in  personnel  legislation.    If  there  is 
anything  drier  In  the  House  of  Repre-   i 
sentatives,  I  would  like  to  become  ac- 
quainted  with  It. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  think  taxes  perhaps    I 
are  drier.  , 

Mr.  RIVER5  of  South  Carolina.    Also    ' 
I  want  to  say  this:  You  wlU  notice  that 
my  committee,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  never  came  In  here  and  asked 
for  a  closed  rule. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  would  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman,  and  I  would  Just  say  here 
that  he  has  pointed  to  something  that  I 
have  criticized  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee—my  committee— on  many  times 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina      If 
you  had  to  work  for  the  genUeman  from 
Georgia,  Carl  Vinson,  you  would  burn 
the  midnight  oil,  too.  because  he  does 
does  not  leave  any  holes  uncovered.    We 
worked  on  this  thing. 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  think  he  is  missing  the  point 
I  am  trying  to  drive  home,  but  if  y<m  will 
reread  the  R«cord  tomorrow  on  what  I 
have  been  trying  to  get  at.  the  gentleman 
might  understand,  even  though  he  ended 
up  in  disagreement  with  what  I  said 
The  specific  question  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman— and  I  really  ask  it  again 
to  point  it  up — Is  this : 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  about  section 
1401a— "Adjustment  of  retired  pay  and 
retainer  pay  to  reflect  changes  in  Con- 
sumer Price  Index." 

This  is  a  clause  increasingly  in  labor- 
management  contracts.     What  it  is  in 
effect  is  recognizing  probably  the  facts 
of  life,  of  which  this  is  one.  that  we  are 
gomg  to  continue  to  handle  our  fiscal 
affairs  in  such  a  way  that  we  will  always 
have  Inflation.    This  builds  Inflationary 
forces  that  will  feed  upon  those  ah-eady 
in  existence     Por  example,  when  you 
have  inflationary  forces  that  bring  about 
an  Increwe  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
you  Immedlaiely  trigger  into  effect  these 
labor  contracts  which  automaUcally  In- 
crease wage  costs  which  again  feed  the 
Canaumer  Price  Index  Increases.    I  have 
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felt  that  this  has  been  a  very  dangerous 
development  in  the  private  sector  al- 
though again  I  say  that  I  sympathize 
with  and  understand  the  problems  in- 
volved. When  we  go  to  the  point  of 
putting  in  a  Government-labor  con- 
tract— and  this  is  what  it  is— a  pay  bill 
where  we  recognize  the  fact  that  we  are 
not  going  to  be  handling  our  fiscal  affairs 
in  a  fashion  that  will  maintain  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  in  fact  we 
really  have  reached.  I  think,  a  very 
d.ingerous  impasse. 

I  think  this  should  not  be  in  the  bill 
I  do  not  think  the  Government  ever 
should  recognize  officially  that  it  is  not 
going  to  try  to  preserve  the  purchasing 
power  of  its  own  employees  as  well  as 
'  the  purchasing  power  of  our  enUre  ciU- 

I  zenry  through  handling  its  fiscal  affairs 
J  m  a  sound  manner.    This  is  not  said  in 

criticism  of  this  partictilar  conference 
report  but  really  to  point  up  what  I  re- 
gard as  a  very,  very  dangerous  occur- 
>  rence  that  we  now  see  coming  out  in  our 
Government  contracts. 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina     Mr 
:  Speaker,  let  me  say  to  the  gentleman 
'  that  I  hope  he  does  not  feel  that  I  was 
in  anjrwise  discourteous  or  short  with 
him.     I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that 

I I  have  a  veiT.  very  high  regard  for  him 
His  ideas  on  fiscal  integrity  I  might  say 
are  very  well  known  in  this  House  and 
the  only  time  I  have  ever  known  him  to 

I  be  wrong  is  when  he  disagreed  with  us 
concerning  matters  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  committee. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  To  reassure  the  genUe- 
inan— not  that  he  needs  it— I  enjoy  this 
give-and-take  and  at  no  time  do  I  take 
Offense  with  my  coUeagues  who  disagree 
•with  me  and  disagree  with  me  emphati- 
cally. Indeed,  I  encoiu-age  them  to  do 
BO  because  then  we  can  move  forward  In 
this  field  to  better  results. 
.Mr.  RIVERS  Of  South  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.   SIKES.     Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

^  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.    I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  genUeman 

Mr.  SIKES.    Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has 
^ad  a  long  and  tenuous  course.     This 
pill,  in  my  opinion,  should  have  beer  en- 
acted a  year  ago  when  we  raised  the  "sal- 
aries of  civil  service  employees.    I  would 
Uke  the  Rccord  to  show  that  the  gentle- 
ttian  from  South  Carolina  and  his  com- 
mittee have  been  trying  to  bring  about 
the  passage  of  this  bUl  all  the  year    The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  and  his 
committee  wrote  a  very  good  bill  early 
U  the  year.    It  was  modified  consider- 
ably by  the  gentleman's  committee.    It 
Passed    this    House    months    ago       I 
thought  it  rather  unfortunate  that  we 
could  not  get  action  in  the  other  body 
and  make  it  effecUve  Immediately  so  that 
the  men  who  wear  the  uniform  and  their 
f4mihes  may  enjoy  a  little  better  stand- 
ard of  living  than  they  now  enjoy,  more 
in  keeping  with  that  enjoyed  by  other 
people  who  work  for  our  Government 

IMr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  pay  a  com- 
pliment to  the  genUeman  from  South 
Carolina  and  to  his  committee  on  their 
efforts  hi  bringing  about  the  enactment 
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this  needed  legislaUon.  I  am  glad 
even  at  this  late  date  we  are  finally  in  a 
poslUon  to  complete  action  on  It, 


Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina,     I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much    Mr 
Speaker. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  bill  really  does 
adequate  JusUce  to  these  men. 

Once  we  had  comparability,  as  I  said 
In  my  statement  back  in  May.  between 
the   military   and   industry.     Then  we 
tried  to  have  comparabUlty  between  the 
military  pay  and  our  civil  service    There 
Is  not  any  comparability  between  the  two 
of  them.     The  military  Is  sUU  behind. 
IT  we  did  justice,  in  my  opinion,  to  the 
military   we  would  raise  this  bill  over 
fZOO  million.    But  I  have  sense  enough  to 
recognize  Uie  facts  of  hfe.    I  do  not  think 
we  can  get  It.    But  in  order  to  do  jusUce 
to  these  people.  I  think  I  should  state 
that  that  is  how  far  behind  they  are. 
Mr.  Speaker,  one  point  which  we  are 
going  to  take  up  next  year  is  the  area 
of  subsistence,  which  is  Uie  food  area 
There  Is  not  any  comparability.    How- 
ever, we  have  done  the  very   best  we 
could  with  the  facts  at  hand  and  the 
atmosphere  which  we  have  found  for  a 
bill  of  this  character  to  go  through     We 
have  done  the  very  best  we  know  how 
However.  I  do  not  think  it  is  adequate.' 
Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  CaroUna.  I 
shaU  be  glad  to  yield  to  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  genUeman  from  South  CaroUna  [Mr 
Rivers],  the  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee yielding  to  me.  I  have  no  ex- 
pertise in  a  technical  way  involving  this 
legislation.  I  simply  rise  for  a  point  of 
InformaUon  and  to  make  some  legisla- 
tive history.  If  the  gentleman  will  be  so 
good  as  to  indulge  me. 

Insofar  as  the  discussion  which  the 
genUeman  from  South  Carolina  had  ear- 
ner concerning  the  recomputatlon  and 
particularly,  as  referring  to  paragraph  9 
on  page  13  of  the  report,  having  to  do 
with  those  who  retire  during  the  calen- 
dar year  1963,  In  both  Instances  It  states 
that  It  Is  not  the  Intention  as  a  prece- 
dent for  future  pay  Increases  and  for 
recomputaUon. 

♦v.^»"L^°^  ^^  genUeman,  In  fact,  think 
that  this  and  the  legislative  record  that 
we  are  making  wUl  for  those  who  retire 
hereafter  the  enactment  of  this  law  keep 
them  from  asking  again  for  recomputa- 
tlon, as  has  been  the  history  of  our  Na- 
Uon  for  the  past  100  years,  or  will  Uiat 
quesUon  arise  again  and  wiU  they  too 
ask  for  this  recomputatlon? 
..  *^r.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.    Since 
the  way  In  which  we  treated  them  In 
1958.  we  thought  we  had  better  change 
this.    Not  because  we  could  not  Ue  our- 
selves to  a  precedent  that  every  time  we 
pass  a  pay  bill  that  we  are  today  putUng 
Into   that  even  another  calendar  year. 
I  think  It  is  the  honorable  way  to  handle 
It.    I  think  we  should  do  It,  but  I  cannot 
say  we  are  duty-bound  as  to  the  quesUon 
of  recomputatlon  itself.     However  there 
has  been  a  statute  on  the  books  on  the 
question  for  100  years. 

Mi  HALL.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield  further.  I  think  it  is  well  to  estab- 
Ush  this  record.  I  know  there  is  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  the  dlsUn- 
gulshed    subcommittee    chairman    and 
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that  there  was  such  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion at  least  when  we  passed  this  blU 
between  the  genUeman  from  South 
Carolina  and  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  as  to  what  this  might  do  to 
the  retirement  system  of  our  mihtary 
people  as  a  whole.  But  I  do  think  they 
wiU  again  request,  and  probably  have,  a 
right  to  receive  recomputatlon  under 
both  of  these  laws,  and  I  thought  that 
ought  to  be  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  CaroUna.  The 
gentleman  wiU  not  find  any  disagree- 
ment with  me  on  that.  I  think  over  the 
years  there  has  been  a  moral  obUgatlon 
as  weU  as  a  legal  one,  untU  that  statute 
was  repealed,  and  probably  this  does  re- 
peal it. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
members  of  the  conference  committee 
for  bringing  back  less  of  an  expenditure, 
even  under  the  difScult  circumstances, 
than  they  went  to  conference  with.  But 
let  me  address  myself  to  paragraph  6  on 
page  13  of  the  report.  In  view  of  the. 
at  times,  preemptive  cessation  of  pro- 
grams by  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  does 
the  genUeman  have  reassurance  from 
the  department  downtown  that  this 
amendment  pertaining  to  foreign-duty 
pay  will  be  exercised  in  hazardous  areas 
such  as  Laos  and  Vietnam? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina. 
These  are  hardship  areas. 

Mr.  HALL.  They  wiU  receive  hard- 
ship pay,  but  what  about  this  specific 
foreign-duty  pay  outside  the  continental 
United  States? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  We 
had  to  give  them  discretion  for  this  rea- 
son: Certain  areas.  In  our  opinion,  are 
not  so  difficult  to  live  in  overseas.  Por 
Instance,  I  have  In  mind  Wiesbaden,  Hei- 
delberg. Frankfurt.  Paris,  Naples,  and  a 
number  of  places  like  that. 

Mr.  HALL.  It  is  the  gentleman's 
opinion  that  the  Secretary  wlU  Invoke  it 
In  difficult  areas? 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Yes. 
Mr.  HALL.  One  final  question  for  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee pertain-;  to  paragraph  2,  page  12. 
This  Is  purely  a  technical  question  and 
perhaps  the  gentleman  after  aU  of  the 
hearings  and  work  on  this  biU  does  not 
know  the  immediate  answer.  But  will 
constructive  credit  for  pay  purposes  be 
allowed  for  those  who  would  otherwise 
come  under  the  young  officer  category, 
under  the  2-year  preclusion  rule,  but 
where  they  have  a  constructive  credit  for 
pay  purposes  as  for  example  by  virtue 
of  ROTC  training  but  did  not  accept  a 
commission,  then  he  accepts  a  technical 
commission  as  an  officer?  Would  he  be 
under  the  2 -year  preclusion  rule  In  re- 
ceiving the  extra  or  fringe  benefits,  or 
would  he  be  considered  as  having  3  or  4 
years'  constructive  pay  credit,  and  hence 
receive  them?  That  is  a  technical  ques- 
tion, but  I  think  we  ought  to  make  the 
record  complete  on  that. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Is  the 
genUeman  talking  about  longevity 
credit? 

Mr.  HALL.  No,  I  am  not  talking  about 
longevity  credit.  I  am  talking  about  the 
fact  this  bill  precludes  certain  officers. 
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Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  If  you 
are  not  talking  about  that.  It  does  not 
apply. 

Mr.  HAT.I.,  As  an  example,  assume  a 
yoimg  officer  who  had  the  draft  board 
"breathing  down  his  neck"  and  was 
forced  Into  service  and  did  receive  a  tech- 
nical commission;  would  he  receive  the 
benefits  of  this  pay  increase  even  though 
he  was  still  under  the  2-year  rule  if  he 
had  a  construcUve  pay  credit  by  virtue  of 
prior  service  In  the  Reserves,  or  other- 
wise? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  do 
not  see  how  it  could  count.  I  do  not  be- 
Ueve  It  would. 

Mr.  HALL.  It  Is  the  gentleman's  con- 
sidered opinion,  and, off  the  cuff,  even 
though  It  is  on  the  fioor  of  the  House,  In 
a  rather  difficult,  hypotheUcal  situa- 
tion  

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  That 
is  my  opinion,  not  an  off-the-cuff  opin- 
ion, either. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  genUeman  always 
speaks  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
sure  my  response  to  the  gentleman  would 
not  be  otherwise. 

Mr.  HALL.  Then  he  is  excluded, 
whether  it  be  in  the  officer  status,  on  the 
technical  basis,  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
would  refer  the  gentleman  to  title  37, 
U.S.C,  which  show  the  contents  of  this 
act.  I  am  sure  it  does  not  apply,  but  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  information  so  that  I  may  be 
sure. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
genUeman  to  do  that.  I  think  It  is  im- 
portant so  far  as  yoimg  dentists  and 
physicians,  and  so  forth,  are  concerned 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  The 
doctors  are  different. 

Mr.  HALL.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  the 
personnel  problems  of  the  Army  and  this 
question  has  been  asked  of  me. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  The 
physicians  and  dentists  are  treated  sep- 
arately imder  the  statute. 

Mr.  HALL.  Exactly  the  same  thing 
could  apply  to  a  man  who  received  an 
infantry  commission. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  CaroUna.  We 
treat  physicians  and  dentists  difTerenUy. 
They  get  $50  a  month  Increase  after  5 
years,  and  $100  a  month  after  10  years. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  understand  the  "incen- 
tive pay"  provisions  for  the  several  cate- 
gories, but  it  still  Is  not  clear  In  my  mind 
as  to  whether  they  wUl  receive  an  in- 
crease in  pay,  and  the  addlUonal  bene- 
fits of  this  biU  if  they  are  young  doctors 
who  have  received  a  commission  whUe 
the  draft  board  was  after  them  and  he 
has  under  2  years  of  service. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Let 
me  read  this.  My  counsel  Just  presented 
me  this: 

I  205.  Computation :  service  creditable 

(a)  Subject  to  subsectlona  (b)-(d)  of  thla 
section,  for  the  purpose  of  computing  the 
basic  pay  of  a  member  of  a  uniformed  serv- 
ice, hla  years  of  service  are  computed  by 
adding — 

(1)  all  periods  of  active  service  as  an  of- 
ficer. Army  field  cleric,  flight  officer,  or  en- 
listed member  of  a  imlformed  service; 


(2)  aU  periods  during  which  he  was  en- 
listed or  held  an  appointment  as  an  officer. 
Army  field  clerk,  or  flight  officer  of 

(A)  a  regular  component  of  a  xmiformed 
service; 

(B)  the  Regular  Army  Reserve; 

(C)  the  Organized  Mllltla  before  July  1 
1916;  ' 

(D)  the  National  Guard; 

(B)   the  National  Oiiard  Reserve; 
(F)  a  reserve  component  of  a  uniformed 
service; 

(0)  the  Naval  umua; 

(H)    the  NaUonal  Naval  Volunteers; 

(1)  the  Naval  Reserve  Force: 

(J)  the  Army  without  specification  of 
component; 

(K)  the  Air  Force  without  specification  of 
component; 

(L)   the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Force; 

(M)   the  Philippine  Scouts;  or  ^ 

(N)   the  PhUlpplne  Constabulary; 

(3)  for  a  commissioned  officer  In  service 
on  June  30,  1922,  all  service  that  wa^  then 
counted  In  computing  longevity  pay  and  all 
service  as  a  contract  surgeon  serving  fuOl 
time;  f 

(4)  all  periods  during  which  he  held  an 
appointment  as  a  nurse,  reserve  nurse,  or 
commissioned  officer  In  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps  as  it  existed  at  any  time  before  April 
16,  1»47,  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps  as  it  existed 
at  any  time  before  AprU  16.  1947.  or  the 
Public  Health  Service,  or  a  reserve  component 
of  any  of  them; 

(5)  all  periods  during  which  he  was  a  deck 
officer  or  Junior  engineer  In  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey; 

(6)  all  periods  that,  under  law  in  effect  on 
January  10.  1962.  were  authorized  to  be 
credited  in  computing  basic  pay; 

(7)  for  an  officer  of  the  Medical  Corps  or 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Army  or  Navy,  an  officer 
of  the  Air  Force  designated  as  a  medical  or 
dental  officer,  or  an  officer  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  commissioned  as  a  medical 
or  dental  officer — four  years; 

(8)  for  a  medical  officer  named  In  clause 
(7)  who  has  completed  one  year  of  me<lleal 
Internship  or  the  equivalent  thereof — one 
year  In  a<ldltio&  to  the  four  years  prescribed 
by  clause  (7) ;  and 

(9)  aU  periods  whUe — 

(A)  on  a  temporary  disability  retired  list, 
honorary  retired  Ust.  or  a  retired  list  of  a 
uniformed  service; 

(B)  entitled  to  retired  pay.  retirement  pay, 
or  retainer  pay,  from  a  uniformed  service  or 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  as  a  member 
of  the  Fleet  Reserve  or  the  Fleet  Marine 
Corps  Reserve;  or 

(C)  a  member  of  the  Honorary  Reserve  of 
the  Ofllcers'  Reserve  Corps  or  the  Organized 
Reserve  Corps. 

Except  for  any  period  of  active  service  de- 
Icrlbed  In  clause  (1)  of  thU  subsacUon  and 
except  as  provided  by  section  1402(b) -(d)  of 
title  10,  a  period  of  service  described  In 
clauses  (2)-(»)  of  this  subsection  that  Is 
performed  while  on  a  retired  list.  In  a  retired 
status,  or  In  the  Fleet  Reserve  or  Fleet  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reserve,  may  not  be  Included  to 
Increase  retired  pay,  retirement  pay.  or  re- 
tainer pay. 

(b)  A  period  of  tls»e  may  not  be  cotmted 
more  than  once  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  In  addition,  the  amount  of  serv- 
ice authorized  to  be  credited  under  clause 
(7)  or  (8)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
to  an  officer  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  any  service  otherwise  creditable  under  that 
subsection  that  covers  any  part  of  his  pro- 
fewatonal  education  or  Internship. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  serv- 
ice credited  under  clause  (7)  or  (6)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  may  not — 

(1)  be  Included  In  establishing  eligibility 
for  voluntary  or  Involuntary  retirement  or 
separation  from  a  tin  1  formed  service; 
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(3)  Increaae  the  retired  or  retirement  pay 
of  •  penon  who  became  entitled  to  that  p^y 
before  May  1.  19M:  or 

(8)  Increaee  the  retired  pay  of  a  person  who 
Is  entitled  to  that  pay  under  chapter  67 
of  title  10.  after  April  30,  1966.  and  who  does 
not  perform  active  duty  after  May  1.  19$«. 

(d)  The  perlodB  of  service  authorlaed  |to 
be  counted  tinder  subeectlon  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  concerned.  Include  service  per- 
formed by  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
before  he  became  18  years  of  age. 
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This  la  longevity.     Speaking  of 
group  of  people,  the  answer  is  yes. 

Mr.  HALL.  They  do  get  the  new  pay 
privileges? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  This 
group  does.  This  Is  b  special  breed  of 
people.  Because  they  are  so  critical  we 
have  to  deal  with  them  this  way.  We 
need  them  badly  and  want  to  retain 
them,  and  we  have  some  mighty  good 
ones.  The  gentleman  knows  whereof  I 
speak  because  his  record  is  pretty  goad 
In  this  area.  If  the  gentleman  had  told 
me  to  start  with  he  was  talking  about 
physicians  and  dentists,  I  would  have 
known  what  he  was  talking  about. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield?  | 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  1 
yield. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  had  a  queal- 
tlon  asked  me  by  telephone  yesterday. 
An  ofBcer  was  retired  yesterday.  Sep^ 
tember  30.  Will  his  retirement  pay  be 
different  than  if  he  had  retired  on 
October  1? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.    Any^ 

body  who   retires   after  April   l,    1963. 

retires  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill 

Mr.    BROWN    of    Ohio.     He    retire* 

under   the   provisions   of   this   bill.    It 

would  be  at  the  same  rate  of  pay  after 

AprU  1.   1963.     If  he  reUrei  yesterday 

he  would  come  under  the  provisions  of 

this  bill? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.    Ye& 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    I  thank  th« 

gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  FLYNT.    Mr.   Speaker,   will   tha 
gentleman  yield?  i 

Mr.   RIVERS   of   South    Carolina,    i 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  desire  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  in 
his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee that  brought  this  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  as  chairman  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
for  bringing  this  conference  report  back. 
The  gentleman  will  recall  that  among 
many  others  I  have  enthusiastically 
supported  his  position  not  only  as  to  thei 
bill  as  a  whole  but  also  as  to  the 
position  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  on  the  question  of  recomputa- 
tlon  of  pay  for  retired  officers. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.    Plus 
5  percent. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  think  the  conference 
report  which  brings  this  bill  back  to  us 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Defense 
Establishment  of  this  coimtry.  I  endorse 
it  and  expect  to  vote  for  it.  I  renew  my 
commendation  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina.  This  bill  is  long  over- 
due. I  think  a  service  to  the  country 
has  been  performed  in  the  form  in  which 
this  comes  back  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  approval. 


Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  want  to 
join  my  colleague  and  say  that  I,  too,  am 
supporting  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
5555.  I  want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  for  bringing 
this  conference  report  to  the  House. 

I  want  to  ask  him  one  question,  how- 
ever. I  am  advised  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  issued  recently  a  direc- 
tive eliminating  efficiency  pay  as  of  Sep- 
tember 1963.  This  would  mean  even 
though  we  give  the  noncom  enlisted  per- 
sonnel an  increase  in  this  bill,  as  this 
directive  takes  effect,  say  a  noncom  gets 
$40  more  a  month  and  he  loses  his  pro- 
ficiency pay,  it  would  be  a  loss  of  $115  a 
month  or  a  net  loss  of  $75.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman  for 
his  comment  on  that  situation. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  CaroUna. 
Under  the  present  law  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  authority  to  do  this.  I  am 
advised  that  he  is  making  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  get  this  proficiency  pay,  making 
the  conditions  whereby  it  is  awarded 
more  difficult.  But  he  has  not  discon- 
tinued it.  A  lesser  number  are  getting 
higher  pay.  The  amounts  are  larger,  but 
it  has  not  been  discontinued. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  It  has 
been  made  larger? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
think  the  amount  is  still  aroimd  $109 
million. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  concern  in  the 
personnel  about  this  situation.  Any  in- 
quiry the  gentleman  might  make  of  the 
Defense  Department  would  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  We 
have  already  made  an  Inquiry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  this  provision  on  the 
cost  of  living  I  share  the  concern  of  my 
colleague  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]. 
With  this  provision  it  means  you  are  not 
likely  to  be  back  with  an  increased  pay 
biU  for  the  military?  If  the  cost  of  Uving 
goes  above  3  percent,  that  then  becomes 
automatic?    Is  this  for  retirees  only? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.     This 
is  for  retirees. 
Mr.  GROSS.     I  see. 
Mr.   BECKER.       Mr.   Speaker,   I   am 
wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  this  confer- 
ence committee  report  as  I  believe  all  of 
us  are,  because  we  recognize  that  pres- 
ent day  conditions  justify  a  pay  raise  for 
the    men    and    women    in    our    Armed 
Forces.    I  long  have  supported  such  an 
increase   and  worked  arduously   for  it 
when    the    bill    was   before    the   House 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question. 
The  previovis  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert).    The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  conference  report. 
The  question  was  taken. 


Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present,  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently, a  quorimi  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  333.  nays  5,  not  voUng  94,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  160] 


1963 
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Abbltt 

Abele 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Addsbbo 

Albert 

Alger 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Ash  brook 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Avery 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Baring 

Barrett 

Barry 

Bass 

Bates 

Beck  worth 

Beermann 

Bell 

Bennett,  Fla. 


YEAS — 333 

Edmondson 

Edwards 

EUlott 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Evlna 

Fallon 

Parbstcln 

Pascell 

Felghan 

Fludley 

Pino 

Fisher 

Flood 

Plynt 

Ford 

Foreman 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn 

Fuqua 


Bennett.  Mich.  Oallagher 


Berry 

Betts 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton. 

Frances  P. 
Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 
Brock 
BromweU 
Brooka 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.O. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Bruce 
Burke 
Burkhalter 
Byrne.  Pa. 
CabUl 
Cannon 
Carey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cobelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conte 
Corman 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
C\irtln 
Daddarlo 
Dague 
Daniels 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Dawson 
Dent 
Denton 
Derounlan 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan 
Dwyer 


Oarmatz 

Gary 

Oathlngs 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

GIU 

Glenn 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Doodling 

Orabowskl 

Grant 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffin 

Grlffltha 

Lennon 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Long.  Md. 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDowell 

McFall 

Mclntlre 

McLoskey 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

MacOregor 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin,  Calif. 

Matblas 

Matthews 

May 

Michel 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Mllllken 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mlnsball 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosber    • 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  m. 

Mvirphy,  N.T. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Brien,  N.T. 

O'Hara,  IlL 


O-Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perklna 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poff 

Pool 

Powell 

Price 

PurceU 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Reld,  ni. 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Re  UBS 

Rhodes,  Arts. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rich 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rivers.  B.C. 

Roberta.  Ala. 

Roberta,  Tex. 

Gross 

G  rover 

Oubser 

Gurney 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Halpem 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Harding 

Harris 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler 

HemphlU 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Holland 

Horan 

Horton 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Jobansen 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kee 

Keith 

Keogh 

KUburn 

Kllgore 

King,  N.Y. 

Kirwan 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Langen 

Lankford 

Leggett 

Ro  bison 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 


I 


Eogers.  Fla. 

Bkublts 

Wallhauser 

Eooney.N.Y. 

Slack 

Wataon 

Rostenkowskl 

Smith,  Calif. 

Watts 

Roudebush 

Smith,  Va. 

Weaver 

Roush 

Snyder 

Weltner 

Boybal 

Staebler 

Weatland 

Rumsfeld 

Stafford 

Whalley 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Staggers 

Wharton 

St.  George 

Stephens 

White 

St  Germain 

Stlnson 

Whltener 

Saylor 

Stratton 

Whitten 

Schneebell 

Taft 

Wickersham 

Schwelker 

Talcott 

Wldnall 

Schwengel 

Taylor 

WiUiams 

Secrest 

Teague.  Calif. 

Wilson, 

Selden 

Teague,  Tex. 

Charles  H. 

Senner 

Thompson,  N.J.  Wilson,  Ind. 

Sheppard 

Thorapeon,  Tex.Wlnstead 

Short 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Wright 

Shrlver 

ToU 

Wyman 

Slbal 

Udan 

Young 

Sickles 

Van  Deerlln 

Younger 

Slkes 

Vanlk 

Zablockl 

Slier 

Van  Pelt 

Slsk 

Waggonner 
NAYS-^ 

Burleson 

OTConskl 

Poage 

Curtis 

PUllon 

NOT  VOTING— 94 

Arends 

Hosmer 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Asbmore 

Ichord 

Rooney.  Pa. 

AuchlncloM 

Jarman 

Rooaevelt 

Ayres 

Joelson 

Rosenthal 

Battln 

Jones,  Ala. 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

Becker 

Jones,  Mo. 

St.  Onge 

Belcher 

Kelly 

Schadeberg 

Bonner 

King,  Calif. 

Schenck 

Buckley 

Kluczynskl 

Scott 

Burton 

Kyi 

SheUey 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Landrum 

Shipley 

Cameron 

Latta 

Smith,  Iowa 

Casey 

Lesinskl 

Springer 

Chenoweth 

Lloyd 

Steed 

Cooley 

Long,  La. 

Stubblefleld 

Corbett 

MailUard 

Sullivan 

Delaney 

Martin,  Mass. 

Thomas 

Derwinskl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

ThomjMon,  La 

Devlne 

Matsunaga 

Thorn  berry 

Dlggs 

Meader 

Tollelson 

Dlngell 

Monagan 

Trimble 

Dulskl 

Montoya 

Tuck 

Flnnegan 

Morrlaon 

Tupper 

Pogarty 

Nelsen 

Tuten 

Prellnghuysen 

Norblad 

xniman 

Green,  Oreg. 

O'Brien,  HI. 

TJtt 

Hardy 

O'Neill 

Vinson 

Hawkins 

OBmera 

WUlls 

Healey 

Pllcher 

Wilson,  Bob 

Hoeven 

Puclnskl 

Wydler 

Hoffman 

Rains 

Hoiliteld 

Rlehlman 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Btirton. 

Mr.  King  of  Callfwnla  with  Mr.  Tollefson. 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconain. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Ryan  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Hoeven. 

Mr.  Shelley  with  Mr.  Auchlnclosa. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Schenck. 

Mr.  Healey  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  lUlnola  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Oemera. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Meader. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Hoamer. 

Mr.    Cameron   with    Mr.   Becker. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.    Morrison    with    Mr.   Springer. 

Mr.  Thompeon  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Mar- 
tin of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Derwinskl. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Pogarty  with  Mr.  Chenoweth. 

Mr.  O'Neill  with  Mr.  MaUllard. 

Mr.  Montoya  with  Mr.  Rlehlman. 

Mr.  Lesinskl  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Ayraa. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texo  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Nebraska. 


Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Norblad. 

Mr.  Trimble  with  Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Battln. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Ur.  Wydler. 

Mr.  min&an  with  Mr.  Tuten. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Thomberry. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Joelson. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Pllcher. 

Mr.  Landrum   with   Mr.   Vinson. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa. 

Mr.  Tuck  with  Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.  Flnnegan  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  repwrts  on  several 
river-basin  increases  In  authorization. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CORREGIDOR-BATAAN  MEMORIAL 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  539  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
7044)  to  amend  Public  Law  193.  Eighty-third 
CongresB.  relating  to  the  Corregldor-Bataan 
Memorial  Oommlssion.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Fraelgn  Affairs,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require,  after 


which  I  shall  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  SjbcthI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  539.  If 
adopted,  would  make  in  order  the  con- 
sideration of  H  Jl.  7044,  a  bill  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Selden],  relating  to  the 
Corregidor-Bataan    Memorial    Commis- 
sion.   The  rule  permita  1  hour  of  general 
debate  after  which  the  bill  will  be  read 
for  amendment  imder  the  5-minute  rule. 
Some  10  years  ago  Congress  created 
the  Corregidor-Bataan  Memorial  Com- 
mission.     Its   purpose   was   to   explore, 
along  with  a  similarly  created  Philippine 
Commission,  a  suitable  memorial  that 
would    commemorate    the   sacrifices   of 
both  Americans  and  Filipinos  in  the  epic 
battle  of  Corregidor.     The   report   ac- 
companying H  Jl.  7044  sketches  the  trials 
and  tribulations  that  have  delayed  the 
completion  of  this  project.     As  I  read 
the  report,  two  factors  have  entered  into 
the  delay — first,  agreement  upon  an  ap- 
propriate memorial,  and  second,  a  meth- 
od of  financing  the  memorial.     There 
was  criticism  and  dissatisfaction  with 
the  original  memorial  plan.     The  U.S. 
Commissioners  together  with  their  Phil- 
ippine  coimterparts   have   now    agreed 
upon  what  I  think  is  a  more  meaning- 
ful plan.    Like  so  many  historical  sites 
in  our  own  country,  Corregidor  will  be 
turned  into  a  quiet,  dignified  park-like 
area  with  adequate  markers  that  will  in- 
form future  generations  of  the  heroism 
of  its  defenders.    An  historical  film  will 
be  produced  that  will  convey  dramatical- 
ly   the   resistance    of    these    defenders. 
This  more  simplified  design  has  resolved 
the  problem  of  financing.     Whereas  it 
was  thought  that  $7,500,000  would  be  nec- 
essary to  finance  the  original  more  cost- 
ly plans,  it  has  now  been  determined  that 
the  UJS.  share  will  only  be  $1,500,000.    I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Philippine 
Government  lias  put  up  a  similar  sum  in 
local  currency.     This  is  a  one-shot  af- 
fair.    Once   this  money  has  been  ap- 
propriated, the  United  States  has  dis- 
charged Its  obligation.    Future  mainte- 
nance win  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Philippine  Government. 

The  Corregidor-Bataan  Memorial 
Commission  has  nine  members.  Three 
of  them  are  distinguished  Members  of 
this  body — the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sn-DEN],  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  SiKisl,  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Mailliard].  They 
are  all  to  be  congratulated  on  the  dili- 
gence with  which  they  have  carried  out 
their  mandate  from  the  Congress.  There 
is  one  unique  feature  of  this  bill  that  I 
cannot  overlook.  It  provides  for  the 
termination  of  the  Commission  upon  the 
completion  of  the  construction  author- 
ized in  the  bill  or  on  May  6,  1967,  which- 
ever is  the  earlier.  I  caimot  recall  an- 
other instance  where  a  Commission  has 
requested  that  it  be  legislated  out  of 
business. 

I  think  It  is  highly  fitting  that  we 
honor  our  heroes  of  Bataan  and  Cor- 
regidor as  proposed  In  the  bill  which  our 
action  on  this  rule  win  make  in  order,  if 
the  rule  Is  approved.  I  urge  its  ap- 
provaL 

Mankind  has  always  memorlaUzed  its 
heroes. 
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-  Where  I  oome  from,  war,  the  prepata- 
tloiu  for  war.  the  rehabUltatlon  of  war 
veterans,  and  the  memoriaUzlnc  of  our 
dead  heroes  U  a  aerlotis  business. 

I  Uye  in  an  area  of  Alabama  that  has 
always  ranked  very  high  In  the  United 
States  in  the  proportion  of  its  soldiers 
who  volimteered  for  service.  i 

I.  myself,  have  the  honor  of  having 
volimteered  for  military  service  for  «iy 
coimtry  in  World  War  n. 

We  honor  ourselves  when  we  hoi|or 
our  deceased  heroes.  | 

This  Bataan-Corregidor  Memorial  will 
in  the  future  be  viewed  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans.    It  will  renew 
their  faith  in  what  our  country  stands 
for.      Millions    of    Filipinos    and    citi- 
sens  of  other  lands  will  view  this  me- 
morial.   They  will  all  be  impressed  with 
America's  respect  not  only  for  the  heroes 
of  our  two  countries,  but  they  will  be 
impressed,  as  weU.  by  the  fact  that  his- 
torically America  has  stood  for  principle. 
They  will  be  impressed  that  Americans 
have  always  been  willing  to  die  for  the 
things  in  which  they  believe.    They  will 
recognize  again  that  our  history  is  that 
of    having    supported    our    allies.    OUr 
treaties  are  not  mere  pieces  of  pap^. 
They  are  underglrded  by  the  good  wof-d 
of  America.    They  are  strengthened  »y 
our  will,  by  our  blood,  and  by  our  stefl. 
I  hope  America  will  always  erect  me- 
morials to  its  fallen  heroes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
Rouse  Resolution  539,  and  at  the  appro- 
priate time  I  will  move  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  dlstin- 
Riiished  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Elliott],  House  Resolution  539  will  pro- 
vide for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  debate, 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  7044. 

The  Corregidor-Bataan  Memorial 
Commission  was  originally  created  by  an 
act  of  Congress  in  1953.  The  function  of 
this  Commission  was  to  plan  a  memorial 
<m  Corregidor  Island  in  Manila  Bay.  It 
would  be  a  tribute  to  the  sacrifices  of 
those  Filipinos  and  Americans  who 
fought  side  by  side  in  World  War  n. 

As  time  went  on.  it  was  thought  thait 
this  should  cost  approximately  $7^ 
million  to  the  United  States  so  far  as  our 
share  was  concerned,  to  be  raised  by  pub- 
lic contributions.  This  turned  out  to  be 
impossible.  The  Philippine  Government 
and  the  United  States  then  got  together 
and  decided  that  a  much  more  modest 
plan  would  be  desirable.  That  is  what 
we  have  at  the  present  time  under  aa 
agreement  between  the  two  countries. 

I  understand  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
is  now  in  support  of  the  biU,  the  Whlto 
House,  the  American  Legion— actuallyi 
I  know  of  no  organization  that  is  opposed 
to  this  particular  bill. 

It  is  planned  that  this  will  be  a  digni- 
fied memorial  area  comparable  to  Sara- 
toga and  Gettysburg  and  the  site  will  ba 
consecrated  ground.  The  Phillpplna 
Government  has  already  started  to  clean 
up  the  island  to  make  it  attractive  to  vis- 
itors. The  bill  does  carry  an  authorlza- 
uon  for  an  appropriation  for  $1.5  million 
which  is  $6  million  less  than  the  tlVs 
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million  which  was  originally  anticipated. 
The  bill  also  provides  for  the  termina- 
tion of  this  committee.  I  imderstand 
the  three  members  who  have  worked  very 
diligently  on  this  committee  are  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  bring  this  to  a  close 
I  further  understand  that  this  might  be 
one  of  the  few  times  that  we  are  legis- 
lating a  Commission  out  of  business.  In 
any  event,  they  will  cease  to  function 
when  the  memorial  is  completed  or  on 
May  6.  1967— whatever  is  the  earlier 
date. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  know  of  no 
objection  to  the  rule,  and  personally  I 
am  in  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time.  However,  I  do  have  a  request 
for  time  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and.  if 
it  is  agreeable  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  I  will  now  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ELUOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(RoUNo.  lei] 

Abele  Hansen  O'Neill 

AJ«er  Hardy  Osmen 

Arenda  Haraha  Pllcher 

Aalunore  Hawkins  Pillion 

Asplnall  Healey  Powell 

Aiiclilnclosa  Hubert  Puclnakl 

Ayres  Hoeven  Baln« 

Baring  Hoffman  Rtehlman 

Battln  Hollfleld  Rogers,  Tex. 

Becker  Hosmer  Rooney.  Pa. 

Belcher  Icbord  Roosevelt 

Blatnik  Jarman  Rosenthal 

Bonner  Jonas  Ryan  N  T 

Brock  Jones,  AU.  St.  Onge 

Buckley  Jones.  Mo.  Schadeberg 

Burton  Kelly  Schenck 

Byrnes.  Wis.  Bang.  CallT.  Scott 

Ca««y  Klrwan  Shelley 

Celler  Kluczynskl  Shipley 

Chenoweth  Kyi  Smith.  Iowa 

cooler  Landrum  Springer 

Corbett  Latta  Stafford 

Gorman  Leslnskl  Steed 

CurtU  Uoyd  Stubblefleld 

Davis.  Tenn.  Long.  L*.  Sullivan 

Delaney  McMUlan  Thomas 

Derwlnski  MaUllard  Thompson  La 

Devlne  Martin.  Calif.  Thorn  berry 

Dlggs  Martin.  Mass.  ToUefson 

DlngeU  Martin.  Nebr.  Trimble 

Dulskl  Mataunaga  Tupper 

Duncan  May  Tuten 

Edmondson  MlUer,  CWif.  Ullman 

Fallon  Monagan  Utt 

Plnnegan  Montoya  Vinson 

Fogarty  Morrison  White 

Prellnghuysen  Nelsen  Willis 

Green,  Oreg,  Norblad  Wilson,  Bob 

Halpem  O'Brien.  Dl.  Wydler 

The  SPEAKER.    On  this  roUcaU  316 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names 
a  quorxmi. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CORREGIDOR-BATAAN  MEMORIAL 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 


Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult 
indeed,  to  oppose  the  erection  of  a  me- 
morial on  Corregidor  in  memory  of  the 
heroes  of  World  War  n.  I  was  in  the 
Philippines  during  World  War  n  at  the 
liberation  of  Manila  and  Luzon.  I  know 
the  great  courage  of  the  Filipino  guer- 
rillas, having  been  with  them  for  some 
time,  as  weU  as  the  great  sacrifices  that 
were  made  by  the  American  .soldiers,  sail- 
ors, and  marines.  I  think  there  should 
be  some  memorial  in  the  Philippines  for 
our  men  and  for  the  guerrillas,  but  I  have 
some  question  in  my  mind  about  this 
particular  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  31  this  House 
accepted  a  conference  report  from  the 
other  body  in  which  we  established  a  $30 
million  fund,  and  part  of  that  is  for 
educational  purposes  and  to  be  otherwise 
used.  It  would  seem  to  me  it  would  be 
proper  that  any  expense  of  this  memorial 
would  come  out  of  that  $30  million  of  the 
American  taxpayers'  funds. 

At  the  time  that  we  established  the  $30 
million  fund  instead  of  paying  the  obli- 
gations we  had,  I  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
House  that  would  set  up  a  living  memo- 
rial in  the  Philippines.  I  suggested  that 
there  be  a  high  school  built  known  as 
the  Bataan-Corregldor  Memorial  High 
School,  and  that  It  be  built  out  of  this 
$30  million  fund.  In  the  use  of  the  funds 
for  a  living  memorial  for  education, 
which  they  need  so  badly,  we  could  have 
had  the  MacArthur  Auditorium,  the 
Wainright  Scientific  Room,  and  we  could 
have  honored  our  veterans  in  this  living 
memorial  on  Corregidor,  and  it  would 
seem  to  me  we  would  save  the  money  of 
the  American  taxpayers  and  also  do  a 
better  Job  in  the  Philippines  than  by  the 
erection  of  a  tablet  on  Corregidor. 

The  bill  I  introduced  provided  that 
there  be  an  amendment  to  this  original 
bill  which  would  set  up  this  $30  million 
fund.  I  cannot  offer  my  bill  as  a  sub- 
sUtute,  under  this  rule.  But  I  wanted 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  give 
consideration  to  it.  No  consideration 
was  given  to  It,  as  far  as  I  know.  I  asked 
that  I  be  notified  when  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee was  asked  for  a  rule  so  that  I 
might  ask  for  a  substitute  rule  for  that 
purpose,  but  I  was  not  notified  until  It 
was  reported  out  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  bill 
win  go  back  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  I  shall  make  every  effort  I  can 
to  see  that  it  goes  back  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  not  with  the  Idea  of 
defeating  a  memorial  in  the  Philippines 
for  Corregidor  and  Bataan,  but  to  see  if 
we  cannot  have  a  living  memorial  and  to 
see  if  we  cannot  have  it  out  of  the  $30 
million  we  gave  them  on  July  31.  Rather 
than  just  within  a  few  days  after  we 
passed  the  tax  bill,  and  I  joined  in 
it,  having  another  authorization  for 
$1,500,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fiscal  sit- 
uation and  the  road  on  which  we  are 
traveling,  we  had  better  try  every  way 
we  can  to  save  money.  This  $30  million 
is  there  for  educational  purposes.  What 
better  living  memorial  could  we  have 
than  a  high  school  that  the  people  could 
use. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BOW.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  the  statement  he  Is  mak- 
ing and  to  say  that  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly. I  agree  that  would  be  much 
more  practical  to  have  a  living  memorial 
of  the  nature  which  the  gentleman  has 
suggested.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  this 
$1,500,000  should  be  authorized  and  new 
money  appropriated  when  there  will  be 
an  estimated  $30  million  residue  from  the 
$73  million  that  was  recently  authorized 
by  the  Congress,  and  I  assume  it  has  been 
appropriated.  There  Is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  this  money  should  not  come 
from  that  fund. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  May  I  recall  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  that  I  introduced  this  bill  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  that  it  was  reported 
from  the  subcommittee  June  20  and  ap- 
proved by  the  full  committee  on  August 
6  and  the  report  filed  on  August  19.  The 
gentleman's  bill,  to  which  he  has  re- 
ferred, was  not  introduced  until  August 
21.  So  there  was  no  request  so  far  as  I 
know  for  a  hearing  before  either  the 
subcommittee  or  the  full  committee  in 
connection  with  the  gentleman's  bill.  I 
just  wanted  to  clarify  that  particular 
point. 

Mr.  BOW.  In  reply  to  the  gentleman, 
may  I  say  that  this  bill  is  shown  here  as 
having  been  reported  on  August  19  which 
is  some  time  after  the  new  $30  million  on 
July  30;  and  I  did  speak  to  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
about  the  bill  and  hoped  that  it  would  be 
considered.  Of  course,  it  did  not  come 
out  of  the  Conunittee  on  Rules  until 
some  time  after  that.  I  am  sure  that 
the  committee  has  knowledge  of  this  new 
approach  and  I  hope,  if  we  can  get  the 
bill  back  to  the  committee,  that  it  will  be 
considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SiKEsl. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bataan.  and 
Corregidor  constitute  one  of  the  great 
historic  sites  of  the  world.  This  was  the 
scene  of  heroic  deeds  which  will  live 
forever  in  the  minds  of  men.  These 
great  deeds  took  place  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  It  Is  time  something 
was  being  done  to  establish  a  memorial 
to  show  that  we  honor  and  appreciate 
what  was  done  there. 

Except  for  the  action  of  the  Philip- 
pine Government,  this  scene  would  be 
today  one  of  decay  and  destruction.  We 
have  done  nothing.  The  Philippine 
Government  has  undertaken  the  be- 
ginning of  a  memorial.  They  have  obli- 
gated themselves  to  spend  4  million  pesos 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  about  $1.- 
500.000.  which  is  the  amount  carried  in 
this  bill.  They  already  are  at  work 
cleaning  up  the  wreckage  and  clearing 
out  the  undergrowth  and  preparing  this 
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site  for  perpetuation  as  a  memorial  to 
these  honored  dead.  Certainly,  we 
should  do  our  share  and  we  should  do  it 
now. 

Now,  this  measure  does  not  call  for  an 
ornate  structure.  It  calls  for  a  simple, 
dignified  structure,  not  a  costly  memo- 
rial. 

My  good  friend,  the  distinguished,  and 
able  gentleman  from  Ohio,  has  opposed 
a  change  in  plans.  His  proposal  on  the 
surface  is  attractive,  but  let  us  take  a 
long  look  at  what  has  been  proposed. 
First  of  all,  the  original  intent  as  em- 
bodied In  the  1953  legislation  is  the  erec- 
tion on  Corregidor  Island  of  a  building 
or  other  structures  and  the  use  of  this 
island  £is  a  memorial  to  Philippine  and 
American  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines 
who  lost  their  Uves  during  World  War  n. 
If  we  were  to  build  a  hospital  or  a  school 
or  some  similar  undertaking  on  Cor- 
regidor Island,  it  would  be  of  little  value 
because  of  its  isolation.  Very  few  peo- 
ple are  there.  Everyone  who  used  it 
would  have  to  be  transported  in  and  out, 
and  it  is  not  a  feasible  thing  to  do  for 
students.  If  we  do  not  do  it  on  the  actual 
site,  then  you  will  have  lost  the  signif- 
icance of  preserving  Corregidor  as  a  na- 
tional memorial. 

We  are  talking  here  about  $1.5  million. 
I  would  like  to  save  $1.5  million,  but  it 
is  not  much  money  in  the  scheme  of 
things.  If  we  were  to  change  to  another 
program,  a  school  or  hospital,  you  can 
be  certain  that  it  would  cost  a  great 
deal  more  than  $1.5  million,  and  then 
you  would  have  a  perpetual  costly  pro- 
gram of  maintenance  and  operation. 

Finally,  let  me  point  out  that  I  believe 
it  Is  not  possible  to  use  the  funds  pro- 
vided in  the  Philippine  war  damage  bill 
for  such  a  purpose.  They  are  fimds  al- 
ready appropriated  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose. If  you  were  to  try  to  divert  any 
unexpended  balance,  through  a  bill  from 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  it  would 
be  subject  to  the  point  of  order  that  it 
contained  an  appropriation  in  a  legisla- 
Uve  bill. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Philip- 
pine war  damage  bill  makes  that  abun- 
dantly clear. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  what  we  are 
imdertaking  is  something  that  is  a 
"must"  insofar  as  the  Congress  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  something  that  Is  long 
overdue.  I  think  it  would  be  a  tragic 
mistake  to  try  to  divert  it  now  into  some- 
thing else  and  to  perpetuate  the  long 
series  of  delays  which  would  further  pro- 
long and  postpone  the  construction  of 
an  adequate  and  proper  memorial  to  the 
brave  men  who  gave  their  lives  there. 
Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared tohave  It. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
makes  the  point  of  order  that  a  quonmi 
is  not  present  and  evidently  a  quorum  is 


not  present.  The  Doorkeeper  will  close 
the  doors,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  no- 
tify absent  Members,  and  the  Clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  314,  nays  12,  not  voting  106. 
as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  163 J 

TEAS— 814                  y 

Abbltt 

Flynt 

May     / 

Abele 

Ford 

Meadek 

Abemethy 

Forrester 

Michel  ^"^ 

Adair 

Fountain 

MlUer.  N.T. 

Addabbo 

Praser 

Mllllken 

Albert 

Prellnghuysen    Mills 

Alger 

Frledei 

Mlnish 

Anderson 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Mlnshall 

Andrews 

P\ilton,  Tenn 

Moore 

AsplnaU 

Fuqua 

Moorhead 

Avery 

Oallagher 

Morgan 

Baker 

Oarmatz 

Morris 

Baldwin 

Gary 

Morse 

Baring 

Oathlngs 

Morton 

Barrett 

Qlalmo 

Mosher 

Barry 

Gibbons 

Moss 

Bates 

Gilbert 

Multer 

Beckworth 

am 

Murphy.  El. 

Beermann 
Bell 

Glenn 
Gonzales 

Murphy,  N.T. 
Murray 

Bennett,  Fla. 

OoodeU 

Natcher 

Berry 

Goodllng 

Nedzl 

Betts 

Grabowskl 

Nix 

Blatnik 

Grant 

OBrlen.  N.T. 

Boggs 

Gray 

OUara.XU. 

Boland 

Green,  Pa. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Boiling 

Grlflln 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Bolton, 

GrUBthn 

Olson,  Minn. 

Frances  P. 

Grover 

Ostertag 

Bolton, 

Gubser 

Passman 

Oliver  P. 

Gumey 

Patman 

Brademas 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Patten 

Bray 

Hagen.  Calif. 

PeUy 

Brock 

Haley 

Pepper 

BromweU 

HaUeck 

Perkins 

Brooks 

Halpem 

PhUbln 

Broomfleld 

Hanna 

Pike 

Brotzman 

Harding 

Plmle 

Brown,  Calif. 

Harrison 

Poage 

Brown,  Ohio 

Harsha 

Pon 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Pool 

Broyhlll  Va. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

PoweU 

Burke 

Hays 

Price 

Burkhalter 

HecJiler 

Pxircell 

Burleson 

Hemphill 

Qule 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Henderson 

Qutllen 

Cahlll 

Hejlong 

Randall 

Cameron 

Holland 

Beid,  ni. 

Cannon 

Horan 

Beid.  N.T. 

Carey 

Horton 

Relfel 

Cederberg 

Huddleston 

Beuss 

Chamberlain 

Hull 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Chelf 

Hutchinson 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Clancy 

Jennings 

Rich 

Clark 

Jensen 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Clausen, 

Joelson 

Rivers,  B.C. 

DonH. 

Johansen 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Clawson.  Del 

Johnson,  Calif 

•  Roberts.  Tex. 

Cleveland 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Robison 

Cohelan 

Jonas 

Rodlno 

Conte 

Karsten 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Corman 

Karth 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Cramer 

Kastenmeler 

Booney.  NT. 

Cunningham 

Keith 

Roetenkowskl 

Curtln 

Keogh 

Roudebush 

Curtis 

Kllbum 

Boush 

Daddarlo 

Kllgore 

Roybal 

Dagfue 

King,  N.T. 

Bum&leld 

Daniels 

Klrwan 

St.  George 

Davis,  Oa. 

Knox 

6t  Germain 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Komegay 

SchneebeU 

Dawson 

Kunkel 

Schwelker 

Dent 

lAlrd 

Schwengel 

Denton 

L&ngen 

Decreet 

Derounlan 

Lankford 

Selden 

Dole 

Lennon 

Senner 

Donohue 

Llbonatl 

Sheppard 

Dom 

Lipscomb 

Short 

Dowdy 

Long.  Md 

Shrlver 

Downing 

UcClory 

Slbal 

Duncan 

McCiiIloch 

Sickles 

Dwyer 

McDade 

Slkea 

Bdmondson 

McDoweU 

SUer 

Hllott 

McFall 

Stsk 

Ellsworth 

Mclntlre 

Skubita 

Everett 

McLoskey 

Slack 

Pallon 

IfcUillan 

Smith.  OalU. 

Parbeteln 

Maodonald 

Snyder 

PasceU 

UacOregor 

Staebler 

Pelghan 

Madden 

Staggers 

Plndley 

Mabon 

Fine 

Marsh 

Stlnaon 

Fisher 

Martin.  Calif. 

Stratton 

Flood 

Matthews 

Taft 
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Taleott 

Taylor 

Tearu«.  Calif. 

Teasue,  Tex. 

Thompeon,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomaon,  Wu. 

Toil 

Tuck 

Udall 

Van  De«rlln 

Vanlk 


Ash brook 
Bow 
Bruce 
Edward* 


Van  Pelt 

Wagg^uner 

Wallhaiuer 

Watson 

Weaver 

Weltner 

Weetlaid 

Whalley 

Wharton 

White 

Whitener 

Whltt«n 

NATS— la 

Pore  man 
Orosa 
Hall 
Leggett 


Wlckersham 

Widnall 

Williams 

WUna, 

CharlMK. 
Wilson.  laa. 
W!n«tetMl 
Wright 
Wyman 
Young 
Younger 
Zablocki 


O'Konakl 

PUllon 

Ryan, 

Saylor 
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Arends 

Aahley 

Ashmore 

Auchlncloas 

Ayres 

Bass 

Battln 

Becker 

Belcher 

Beane-.t.  Mich. 

Bonner 

Buckley 

Burton 

Byrnes,  WU. 

Casey 

CeUer 

Chetxoweth 

CoUier 

Colmer 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Delaney 

Derwlaskl 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

DxUskl 

Evlns 

Plnnegan 

rogarty 

Green,  Oreg. 

Hansen 

Hardy 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Healey 


Hubert 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

Hoi. field 

lioemer 

Ichoro 

Jarman 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kee 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

Kluczynakl 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leslnskl 

Lindsay 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

MallUard 

Martin.  MaM. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Miller,  Cam. 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Morrison 

Nelsen 

Norblad 

OBrlen,  HI. 

ONelll 

Osmers 

Pilcher 

Pucinskl 


Rains 

Rlehlman 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosentnal 

Ryan.  N.Y. 

St.  Onge 

SchadebecK 

Schenck 

Scott 

Shelley 

Shipley 

Smith,  loim 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Steed 

StubblefleUl 

Sullivan 

Thomas 

Thompson.  Id . 

Thorn  berry 

Tollefson 

Trimble 

Tupper 

Tutea 

UUman 

utt 

Vinson 

Watu 

WUlla 

WUson.Bob 

Wydler 
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So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk   announced   the  followii^ 
pairs: 

Mr  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Becker. 
Mr.  King  or  California  with  Mr.  Devlne. 
lir.  Oooley  with  Mr.  Arends. 
Mrs.  KeUy  with  B«r.  Kyi. 
Mr.  OTfeUl  with  Mr.  Osmers. 
Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Schenck. 
Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Collier. 
Ux.  Ryan  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Auchbi- 
closs. 

Mr.  Shelley  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Martin  of  MassachtL 

setts.  ^ 

Mr.  Aahmore  with  Mr.  Hoeren. 

Mr.  Healey  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  EHngeU  with  Mr.  Bennett  of  Michigan 

Mr.  DulEkl  with  Mr  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  MaUllard. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Rlehlman  , 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Latt«» 

Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Hoemer. 

Mr.  Pucinskl  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Pogarty  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Montoya  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Leslnskl  with  Mr.  Norblad. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Battln. 

Mr.  Landrom  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Pilcher  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr  Mathla*. 

Mrs.  Oreen  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Chenoweth 

Mr.  Krlns  with  Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Tupper 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Trimble  with  Mr.  Burton. 
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Mr. 
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Mr. 
Mr. 
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Hubert  with  Mr.  DerwlnakL 

Ashley  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Jarman  with  Mrs.  Kee. 

Harris  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia. 

Bass  with  Mr.  Thomas. 

Stubblefleld  with  Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Flnnegan  with  Mr  Oolmer. 

Kluczynakl  with  Mr.  Matsunaga. 

UUman  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Watts  with  Mr.  Thornberry. 

Steed  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Ichord  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Casey  with  Mr.  WUlIs. 

Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mrs.  Hansen. 

Vinson  with   Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsyl- 

Scott  with  Mr.  Tuten. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7044)  to  amend  Public 
Law  193.  83d  Congress,  relating  to  the 
Corregldor-Bataan  Memorial  Commis- 
sion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  motion. 

Mr.  BOW.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
submit  a  point  of  order  against  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman  wili 
state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  on 
this  bill  violates  rule  Xm.  the  so-called 
Ramseyer  rule.  I  shall  not  read  the 
rule  as  I  know  the  Speaker  is  familiar 
with  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  point  out  that 
the  bill,  H.R.  7044.  Is  a  bill  to  amend 
Public  Law  193.  83d  Congress,  relating 
to  the  Corregidor-Bataan  Memorial 
Commission. 

I  further  point  out  in  the  bill  under 
section  (i)  there  is  a  change  in  the  plans 
for  the  memorial,  changing  it  into  the 
type  that  is  set  forth  in  the  bill;  and 
that  in  the  report  under  changes  in  ex- 
isting law  made  by  the  bill,  as  reported, 
the  report  does  show  in  italic  that  por- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

I  further  call  the  Chair's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  section  2  of  the  bill  now 
pending  provides  "The  Corregidor-Ba- 
taan Memorial  Commission  shall  cease 
to  exist  upon  completion  of  the  construc- 
tion authorized  by  this  act.  or  on  May  6, 
1967.  whichever  shall  first  occur." 

I  further  call  attention  to  the  report 
of  the  committee  in  which  they  attempt 
to  comply  with  the  Ramseyer  rule  and  in 
that,  although  they  do  comply  in  the  one 
instance  with  the  italics  on  the  con- 
struction, later,  in  the  next  paragraph 
of  the  report,  is  this  language;  "and  the 
Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  90  days 
after  such  submission  of  such  final 
report."  This  is  contained  in  roman 
printing.  It  is  not  in  the  italic  required 
under  the  Ramseyer  rule.  It  does  not 
show  that  this  is  a  change  in  existing 
law  and.  Inasmuch  as  section  2  says  that 
the  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  upon 
the  completion  of  the  construction  au- 
thorized, the  Speaker  will  find  the  same 
language  in  the  bill  of  1958  giving  the 
time  as  to  when  the  Commission  will 
cease  to  exist  This  bill  does  amend  that 
law  by  setting  a  different  date  for  the 
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expiration  of  the  Commission  and  it  does 
not  comply  with  the  Ramseyer  rule. 

I  desire.  If  I  may.  to  point  out  the 
precedents  of  the  House  appearing  in 
volume  8  from  page  2238  on.  and  partic- 
ularly that  precedent  that  says.  "Al- 
though a  bill  proposed  one  minor  and 
obvious  change  in  existing  law.  the  fail- 
ure to  Indicate  this  change"  is  "in  viola- 
tion of  the  law."  Admittedly  this  is  in 
a  minor  and  rather  obvious  position 
Nevertheless  the  report  of  the  committee 
does  not  show  in  italic  and  It  Is  a  change 
In  existing  law,  and  I  submit  It  is  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Ramseyer  rule 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  contend 
that  section  2  does  not  make  a  specific 
change  In  the  provisions  of  the  law 
Therefore  the  report  of  the  committee 
does  comply  with  the  Ramseyer  rule. 
Also,  the  point  of  order  should  be  too  late 
because  the  rule  has  been  adopted  to 
provide  for  the  consideration.  There- 
fore. I  contend  that  the  point  of  order 
does  not  lie. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  reply 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama' 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOW.  Under  the  rules  of  the 
House,  even  though  the  rule  has  been 
adopted,  the  point  of  order  under  the 
Ramseyer  rule  must  come  immediately 
before  the  House  goes  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole,  and  it  does  not  come 
too  late.  I  further  point  out  that  there 
Is  a  complete  change  in  the  law  as  to  the 
time  of  the  expiration  of  the  Bataan- 
Corregldor  Commission. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule.  In  connection  with  sec- 
tion 2  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  re- 
ferred to,  that  is,  section  2  of  the  pend- 
ing bill,  the  Chair  wiU  state  that  this 
section  does  not  amend  existing  law  spe- 
cifically and  applies  only  to  this  bill. 
Therefore,  the  report  does  not,  in  that 
respect,  have  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Ramseyer  rule.  The  portion  of  the 
bill  which  specifically  amends  existing 
law.  as  the  Chair  sees  it,  is  paragraph 
(1)  starting  on  page  1  and  finishing  on 
line  19  of  page  2  of  that  section,  and  it  is 
very  clear  that  the  committee  has  com- 
plied with  the  Ramseyer  rule  In  connec- 
tion with  that  paragraph.  So.  for  the 
reason  stated,  the  Chair  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  coMMrmEi  or  the  whoue 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl,  H.R.  7044,  with  Mr. 
Natcher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  today 
provides  for  an  authorization  of  $1.5  mil- 
lion as  the  U.S.  share  of  developing  a 
battlefield  memorial  and  tourist  center 
on  the  historic  Island  of  Corregidor  In 
Manila  Bay. 

Having  been  a  member  of  the  Correg- 
ldor-Bataan Memorial  Commission  since 
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1957,  I  am  keenly  interested  in  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  7044  to  develop  Corregidor 
into  a  war  memorial  site  in  honor  of  the 
over  4  million  American  veterans  who 
fought  under  the  American  flag  in  the 
Pacific  theater  with  their  Fihpino  allies 
during  World  War  n. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size here  that  the  Corregidor-Bataan 
Commission  earlier  had  considered  a 
more  ambitious  undertaking,  which 
would  have  cost  the  United  States  an 
estimated  $7.5  million.  When  it  became 
apparent  that  this  was  not  feasible,  our 
Government  proposed  a  more  modest 
memorial  plan,  and  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  agreed. 
This  memorial — as  provided  in  the  legis- 
lation now  pending  before  the  House — 
will  be  comparable  to  Gettysburg  and 
other  U.S.  battlefield  memorials.  The 
historic  Malinta  Tunnel  and  other  areas 
of  the  Island,  which  have  fallen  Into  a 
state  of  ruin,  will  be  restored.  Historic 
markers  and  twin  flagpoles  to  fiy  the 
Philippme  and  American  colors  will  be 
erected.  A  small  pavilion  or  tourist  cen- 
ter will  be  built,  which  will  contain  an 
auditorium  and  a  place  for  historic  docu- 
ments. 

Although  the  VS.  Congress  Initiated 
the  memorial  project,  the  Philippine 
Government  has  already  begtm  clearing 
and  restoring  the  Island  as  a  token  of 
good  faith,  and  has  agreed  to  be  respon- 
sible for  arrangements  for  guards,  tour- 
ists' transportation  to  and  from  the  Is- 
land, and  for  sharing  with  the  United 
States  in  the  production  of  a  docu- 
mentary film  of  the  story  of  Bataan  and 
Corregidor.  Also,  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment already  has  authorized  an  ap- 
propriation of  the  pesos  equivalent  of 
$1.5  million  for  its  share  of  this  under- 
taking, and  most  of  the  labor  and  ma- 
terials for  the  construction  will  originate 
In  the  Philippines.  The  State  Depart- 
ment has  stated  that  the  Philippine  Re- 
public, who  donated  the  land  site,  has 
agreed  to  accept  the  responsibility  of 
maintenance  and  upkeep  of  the  memo- 
rial. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Ho  ase  that  H  Jl.  7044  authorizes  the  sum 
of  $1,500,000  as  the  UJ3.  Government's 
total  share  of  the  entire  expenditure. 
Under  the  bill  as  originally  Introduced, 
the  money  would  have  been  appropriated 
to  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission.  The  measure  was  changed, 
however.  In  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  so  that  the  fimds  will  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion rather  than  the  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration,  with 
an  experienced  construction  division, 
would  be  more  suitable  to  act  as  agent 
for  the  Corregidor-Bataan  Commission 
In  the  construction  work  that  will  be 
necessary.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  Department  of  State  have 
agreed  to  this  change. 

The  Corregidor-Bataan  Memorial 
Commission  was  created  10  years  ago  by 
an  act  of  Congress  to  plan  a  memorial 
for  the  Island  of  Corregidor  in  tribute 
to  the  Americans  and  Filipinos  who 
served   In   the   Pacific   theater   during 
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World  War  n.  H.R.  7044  provides  that 
the  Corregidor-Bataan  Memorial  Com- 
mission be  terminated  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  memorial  or  in  May  of  1967, 
whichever  Is  earlier. 

Mr.  Chairman,  presently  there  is  no 
fitting  monument  or  memorial  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  over  4  million  American 
veterans  who  served  In  this  vital  area  or 
to  the  brave  Filipinos  who  fought  and 
died  along  with  their  American  allies 
under  the  stars  smd  stripes.  To  com- 
memorate the  service  and  sacrifice  of 
those  brave  men  who  fought  on  Corregi- 
dor, who  were  In  the  Bataan  death 
march,  who  participated  in  many  other 
campaigns  In  the  Pacific  is  the  purpose 
of  this  bin.  We  have  erected  memorials 
in  the  European  area  which  have  cost 
In  the  neighborhood  of  $40  million. 
Conversely,  the  United  States  has  spent 
only  about  $4,500,000  for  memorials  in 
the  Pacific  area — this  expenditure  going 
for  a  memorial  cemetery  in  Manila  and 
one  In  Honolulu. 

The  idea  of  the  Corregidor-Bataan 
Memorial  has  received  bipartisan  sup- 
port from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  has  called  it  a 
"Worthy  purpose."  The  memorial  effort 
has  the  suport  of  Generals  Krueger  and 
Keeny.  as  well  as  Admiral  Nimltz.  The 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  American 
Legion,  and  the  Defenders  of  Corregidor 
and  Bataan  have  strongly  endorsed  the 
bill  now  pending  before  the  House.  The 
bill  is  supported  by  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government  and  refiects  the  views 
of  the  President,  the  Department  of 
State,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  addition  to  the  1953 
law  establishing  the  Commission,  the 
Congress  has  passed  three  additional 
laws  which  strengthened  the  original  act 
and  reflected  a  strong  congressional  de- 
sire to  pay  tribute  to  the  over  4  million 
veterans  who  served  in  the  Pacific  area. 
Because  of  these  actions,  the  Philippine 
Government  acted  promptly  to  create  a 
companion  'Commission  and  to  set  aside 
the  island  of  Corregidor  as  a  national 
shrine  to  be  the  site  of  a  Joint  Philippine- 
United  States  memorial.  That  was  some 
years  ago.  and  our  Filipino  allies  «re  un- 
derstandably puzzled  by  the  delay. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission.  Hon.  Emmet  O'Neal,  Oen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  said  this  of  the  pro- 
posed memorial: 

It  Is  Indeed  a  worthy  purpose.  For  no  soil 
on  earth  Is  more  deeply  consecrated  to  the 
cause  of  human  liberty  than  Is  that  of  the 
island  of  Corregidor  and  adjacent  Bataan 
Peninsula.  There,  American  and  Filipino 
blood  is  intermingled  to  Inunortalize  that 
gallant  stand  taken  to  resist  against  desper- 
ately overwhelming  odds  the  ormish  of  the 
forces  of  despotism  which  sought  to  blot  the 
concept  of  freedom  from  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

The  Corregidor-Bataan  memorial  as 
provided  In  H  Jl.  7044  serves  the  purpose 
outlined  by  General  MacArthur — a  trib- 
ute to  the  gallant  American  and  Filipino 
allies  who  fought  and  died  In  the  Pacific. 
But  It  Is  more  than  that.  It  serves  as  a 
symbol  of  the  bond  of  friendship  between 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  the 
United  States.  It  is  to  be  placed — not  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  or  In  a 
Washington  Park — but  on  Asian  soil  as 


a  lasting  monument  of  friendship  be- 
tween our  two  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  this  bill  to 
the  favorable  consideration  of  the  House. 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.    Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  our  distin- 
guished and  able  friend  from  California 
[Mr.  Mah^liard]  is  busy  in  New  York  as 
UJ3.  delegate  to  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  he  has  asked  me  to  assist 
in  presenting  his  views  on  HJl.  7044  to 
his  fellow  Members  of  the  House.  The 
gentleman  from  Callfomia  has  served  on 
the  Corregidor-Bataan  Memorial  Com- 
mission since  1959;  first,  by  appointment 
by  former  President  Eisenhower  and  also 
by  reappointment  by  President  Kennedy. 
During  World  War  n.  the  gentleman 
from  California  served  with  the  UJS. 
naval  forces  which  participated  in  the 
Uberation  of  the  Bataan  Peninsula  and 
the  island  of  Corregidor. 

Following  are  the  remarks  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  California  on 
this  proi>osal  to  authorize  an  appropri- 
ation of  $1,500,000  as  the  U.S.  share  of 
developing  Corregidor  Island  as  a  memo- 
rial site  if  it  had  been  possible  for  him 
to  be  present  today : 

Having  served  on  the  Corregidor-Ba- 
taan Commission  since  1959.  originally 
by  appointment  of  President  Eisenhower 
and  presently  by  reappointment  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  I  am  particularly  anxious 
to  have  the  House  approve  the  bill,  HJl. 
7044,  which  Is  now  under  consideration. 
Perhaps  my  own  interest  in  this  matter 
Is  conditioned  by  the  fact  that  I  served 
In  the  \iS.  Navy  forces  which  recap- 
tured the  Philippines  including  the 
action  which  took  Bataan  Peninsula  and 
the  Island  of  Corregidor.  However,  Cor- 
regidor has  a  symbolic  significance  to 
most  of  those  who  served  in  the  Pacific 
theater  during  World  War  II  for  it  was 
on  this  island  that  the  last  heroic  de- 
fense and  final  surrender  of  American 
forces  In  the  Philippines  took  place.  In 
spite  of  this,  there  has  been  no  major 
monument  In  the  Pacific  to  commemo- 
rate the  great  sacrifices  of  the  UJ3.  forces 
m  the  Pacific  during  the  Second  World 
War.  except  the  American  cemetery  In 
Manila. 

Some  time  ago.  the  UB.  Government 
Instituted  proposals  to  establish  a  suit- 
able memorial  on  the  Island  of  Corregi- 
dor to  commemorate  jointly  with  the 
Government  of  the  Philippines  the  heroic 
efforts  of  American  and  Filipino  armed 
forces  which  led  to  the  terrible  death 
march  of  Bataan  and  subsequent  sur- 
render on  Corregidor.  While  many  pro- 
posals have  been  made,  some  of  them 
perhaps  overambltlous,  the  Commission 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  are  now  presenting  a  very  prac- 
tical and  suitable  but  modest  proposal  to 
which  I  believe  the  House  should  give  Its 
overwhelming  support. 

As  I  am  sure  most  of  the  Members 
know,  until  recently  the  Commission  had 
proposed  a  rather  elaborate  monument 
which  was  estimated  to  require  a  contri- 
bution of  some  $7.5  million  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States.  The  bill  now  be- 
fore you  carries  an  authorization  of  $1.5 
million  for  a  very  dignified  and  slxnple 
memorial  on  the  hallowed  ground  of 
Corregidor.   llie  Philippine  Goremment 
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hsLB  already  authorized  the  expenditure 
of  40  million  pesos — roughly  the  equi  fa- 
lent  of  the  $1^  mailon  carried  in  this 
bill— with  which  they  hate  already  com- 
menced the  cleanup  of  Corregldor. 
I  realize  that  there  have  been  other  pfo- 
posala  to  establish  a  school  or  some  other 
so-called  living  memorial,  but  such  proj- 
ects obviously  could  not  be  located  on 
the  historic  Isle  of  Corregldor.  In  r>iy 
Judgment,  such  proposals,  while  merito- 
rious, would  not  serve  the  purpose  which 
has  been  the  declared  Intent  of  the  Gov- 
ernments of  our  two  countries. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  colleagues  In 
the  House,  particularly  those  who  migfat 
have  an  attitude  of  indifference  toward 
this  project,   that   to  those  of  us  wlio 
fought  in   the  Pacific   war.  there  is  a 
significance   to  a  Corregldor  memorial 
that  could  not  be  duplicated  at  any  other 
location  and,  of  course,  this  site  has  very 
special  meaning  for  the  citizens  of  tfte 
Philippines.    To  some  of  you.  perhaps 
the  fact  that  the  bill  now  offered  for  yoitr 
consideration  by  the  Corregidor-Bataan 
Memorial   Commission   provides  for   its 
own  demise  would  indicate  the  cost  in- 
volved is  minor:  how  many  boards  and 
commissions   can  you  abolish   for  $1.5 
million? 

As  a  veteran  of  3  years'  combat  servide 
in  the  Pacific  theater  in  World  War  5. 
as  a  member  of  the  Corregldor-Bataah 
Commission,  and  as  an  economy-minded 
Republican  Member  of  this  House.  I  urgfe 
yotff  affirmative  vote  on  this  bill. 

In  addition  to  the  statement  by  th^ 
gentleman  from  Calif omto  [Mr.  Mah-- 
UATOl,  I  would  like  to  add  my  own  re* 
marks  on  why  HJl.  7044  should  be 
ai>proved. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  the  selge 
of   Corregldor  occurred   more   than   30 

I^.^^-  '^^^^  ^  ^^'■dly  a  person  la 
this  Chamber  who  does  not  remember 
the  valiant  defense  of  Bataan.  the  radio 
reports  from  Corregldor  outlining  the 
desperate  condition  of  both  American 
and  Plllplno  troops  as  they  fough« 
against  incredible  odds  to  hold  out  aa 
long  as  possible. 

There  were  heroes  aplenty  at  Cor^ 
regldor  and  on  Bataan.  There  were 
thousands  of  them;  most  of  whom  are 
now  dead  or  who  still  bear  the  scars  of 
a  siege  which  win  go  down  in  history  as 
a  proud  and  courageous  defense  of  free- 
dom. 

There  are  those  who  will  claim  that 
Corregldor  and  Bataan  were  a  defeat 
and  they  will   ask  the  question   "Why 
should  we  honor  our  defeats,  when  we 
had  so  many  victories  later  in  the  war?" 

Corregldor  was  not  a  defeat.  It  was 
a  victory.  It  slowed  the  advance  of  the 
Japanese  forced  them  to  divert  troops 
scheduled  for  other  actions  In  the  Pacific 
to  put  down  this  valiant  defense.  The 
timetable  for  Invasion  was  thrown  off 
rJ^^.^-  ^^«las  MacArthur  was 
ordered  to  leave  the  Philippines  to  head 

v.- J^  i™,5l°^  ^°^^^  ^  southeast  Asia, 

^    -  ^^  famous  statement:  "I  shall 

retom.*  »~-** 

h^S  '^?  ^^^"^  ^  ^  Philippines  at  the 
.l^f  o^^thousanda  of  American  troop* 
and  freed  the  islands. 

Our  Federal  Government  Uved  up  to  lU 
pledge  made  during  the  war  that  we 
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would  let  the  Philippines  become  a 
sovereign  nation,  an  independent  coun- 
try dedicated  to  liberty. 

Corregldor  is  the  symbol  of  friendship 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines.  It  was  forged  in  the  blood 
and  terror  of  war.  It  la  a  friendship 
which  will  never  die. 

Corregldor  is  also  a  symbol  of  valiant 
men  and  women  who  stood  their  ground 
against  impossible  odds,  men  and  women 
who  woiUd  rather  die  than  submit  to  a 
tyrant's  rule,  men  and  women  who 
realized  that  "peace  at  any  price"  is  no 
peace  at  all. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
biU  to  provide  the  authorization  for  the 
U.S.  contribution  to  this  memorial  to  be 
erected  in  Joint  commemoration  by  the 
Philippines  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida   [Mr.  Pasceu.]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  genUe- 
man  from  Alabama  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Inter-American  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  who  also  serves  as  a  member  of  the 
Corregidor-Bataan  Memorial  Commis- 
sion. 

As  has  ah^ady  been  pointed  out.  It  has 
been  almost  25  years  since  the  acts  took 
place.  It  has  been  since  1953  when  Con- 
gress first  recognized  that  some  recog- 
nition should  be  given  the  deeds  which 
took  place  there  in  the  Pacific.  Since 
uiat  time  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  struggled  In  several  ways  to 
pay  the  deserved  tribute  which  we  our- 
selves said  should  be  paid. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  bill  actually 
passed  this  body,  introduced  by  a  dis- 
tinpiished  gentleman  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle,  calling  for  the  authorization  of  $7.5 
million.    That  bUl  died  over  in  the  other 
body.     And  so  it  went— with  one  idea 
and  another  idea  and  proposals  and  so 
on.     And  this  matter  has  strung  along 
until  it  got  to  the  point,  as  I  talked  to 
several  members  of  the  Commission  here 
on  the  floor  that  they  are  absolutely  dis- 
gusted and  frustrated.    I  am  here  to  tell 
my  colleagues  other  Members,  unfortu- 
nately, seem  to  be  too.    I  think  I  can  say 
without  fear  of  contradlcUon  our  col- 
league, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  took  it  upon  himself  to  recon- 
cile divergent  views  and  to  lift  up  those 
who  are  frustrated  and  in  despair   and 
breathed  life  back  into  this  matter  which 
we  have  under  consideration  here  today 
It  is  because  of  his  dedication,  his  per- 
severance, his  persuasion,  and  his  convic- 
tion that  this  ought  to  be  done  that  this 
matter  Is  here  today.    I  am  deli-hted  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
my  coUeague  and  to  those  of  our  col- 
leagues who  served  with  him  on  the  Com- 
mission for  seeing  to  it  that  this  matter 
is  not  dead,  and  once  agahi  Is  brought 
here  for  the  consideraUon  of  this  body 
and  of  this  Congress. 

Now  I  know  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  are 
very  sincere  In  what  they  propose  In 
their  approach  on  this  matter  But  I 
dare«iy  I  think  any  falrminded  persijn 
would  have  to  agree  also  that  the  gentle- 
man  from    Alabama    and    those    who 
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served  with  him  on  the  Memorial  Com- 
mission are  likewise  sincere  and  have 
given  this  matter  very  careful  scrutiny 
and  study,  as  has  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific  and  as  has 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  both 
of  which  committees  overwhelmingly  re- 
ported this  matter  out.  So  while  I  re- 
spect and  acknowledge  the  fact  that  the 
two  gentlemen  who  oppose  this  matter 
are,  indeed,  sincere  and  have  their  con- 
victions, it  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
sincerity  and  conviction  of  the  majority 
far  outweigh  those  who  see  this  matter 
xn  quite  another  way. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  suppose  It  Is 
necessary  here  to  recount  the  courage 
^"^^  heroism  and  the  glory  of  those  acts 
which  are  already  written  in  the  history 
of  mankind  which  took  place  in  the 
Pacific,  and  the  deeds  of  those  patrioUc 
men  and  women  which  still  tlirob  and 
pulse  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  living 
people  who  love  freedom  and  who  live 
m  this  world  of  ours  today.  There  is 
no  need  to  recount  the  sacrifices  of  those 
patriotic  men  and  women. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  reservation 
in  my  mind,  and  I  hope  not  in  the  minds 
of  anyone  else  as  to  whether  there  should 
be   some    recognition    granted    to    this 
phase  of   history   and.   Mr.    Chairman 
there  is  no  reservation  in  my  mind  about 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  proposed  to 
give  that  recognition  in  this  legislation 
It  has  been  suggested,  and  as  I  said  sin- 
cerely so.  that  a  high  school  be  built— 
that  an  education  would  be  more  prac- 
tical and  logical,  and  would  be  a  living 
memorial  to  give  recognition  to  those 
deeds    of    heroism    that    occurred    on 
Bataan  and  in  the  Pacific.    But  what  is 
wrong  with  that?    Mr.  Chairman  I  re- 
spectfully submit  that  what   is  wrong 
with  it  is  that  it  is  too  logical,  it  is  too 
practical,  it  would  say  nothing  of  the 
spu-it— of  the  soul— of  the  patrioUsm  of 
those  men  and  women  and  those  deeds 
that  we  here  seek  to  accord  some  meas- 
ure   of    recognition    and    appreciation 
That  is  what  is  wrong  with  it.    People 
do  not  live  Just  with  their  minds     Peo- 
ple live  more  with  the  spirit  and  with 
the  heart. 

The  memorial  provided  for  in  this  bill 
Is  a  satisfaction  not  only  to  the  minds 
of  men.  but  It  is  a  satisfacUon  to  the 
souls  of  men.  both  living  and  dead.  It 
soars  with  this  idea  and  with  thi.s  spiri^- 
with  this  courage  and  with  this  strength 
which  only  this  type  of  memorial  can 
give. 

I  ask  mj-  colleagues  this  question-  At 
the  time  when  the  Washington  Memorial 
was  being  thought  of  and  was  actually 
constructed,  would  we  rather  have  had 
a  high  school  out  there  on  those  grounds 
to  memorialize  the  works  of  that  great 
man  who  was  the  first  President  of  this 
country?    When  we  look  into  the  deep 
dark,  stark  eyes  of  that  great  President 
of  the  United  States  as  he  sits  sculfully 
In  a  marble  chair  In  the  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial,   would   you   say   to   yourself    "We 
should  have  built  a  high  school  there 
instead"? 

When  thousands  of  children  and  wid- 
ows go  to  Gettysburg  and  see  the  actual 
site  where  people  fought  and  died  for 
the  principles  they  believed  In,  would 
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you  say  we  ought  to  abolish  that  and 
spend  more  money  for  a  school  of  some 
kind?  Well,  it  may  be  practical  and  it 
may  be  logicaL  It  has  been  said  that 
we  need  a  living  memorial  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  educational.  Well,  Mr. 
Chairman,  what  can  be  more  living  than 
thousands  of  children  and  adults  making 
the  pilgrimage  to  the  actual  site  in  Cor- 
regldor? What  can  be  more  educational 
than  thousands  of  children  suid  adults 
who  will  stand  on  that  site  In  awe  and 
in  reverence  learning  and  reliving  the 
actual  heroic  acts  and  the  glorious  chap- 
ter in  Philippine  and  American  history? 
Sure  the  Filipinos  need  schools,  and  they 
will  have  them,  and  they  will  build  them, 
but  they  also  need,  as  we  do.  a  remem- 
brance and  a  recognition  of  the  great 
events  of  World  War  n  that  took  place 
In  the  Pacific,  in  the  Philippines  and  en 
Corregldor. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  not  about 
wiiat  others  will  do,  but  I  shall  cast  my 
vote  for  the  memorial  In  this  bill  which 
shall  have  the  flags  of  two  great  coun- 
tries flying  high  as  a  symbol  of  the  cour- 
age and  of  the  fight  that  was  fought  for 
freedom  and  which  was  successfully  con- 
ducted so  that  it  will  be  living  forever  not 
only  in  the  minds  of  men  and  women 
but  also  in  their  hearts  and  in  their 
spirits  as  an  everlasting  inspiration  to 
young  and  old. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  will  be  very  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  hesitate  to  interrupt  the  gentle- 
man in  the  middle  of  a  very,  very  fine 
statement,  but  I  wanted  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman a  question.  We  are  considering 
here  the  establishment  of  a  war  memo- 
rial with  a  cost  of  some  million  or  million 
and  a  hali  dollars. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  total  cost  wUl  be 
twice  that  much,  but  the  US.  share 
will  be  $1.5  million.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  The  ques- 
tion occurs  to  me.  does  the  gentleman 
have  any  knowledge  of  how  many  Amer- 
ican graveyards  there  are  in  the  Philip- 
pines today  and  how  much  the  annual 
maintenance  cost  of  them  is? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  beUeve  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommitte 
pointed  that  out. 

Mr.  SELDEN,  There  Is  one  cemetery 
In  Manila,  as  I  understand  it,  and  there 
is  also  one  in  Honolulu,  at  a  total  cost 
of  $4.5  million  for  construction. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  There  are 
certainly  many  more  graveyards  than 
that  in  the  whole  Far  East. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  There  is  one  in  Ma- 
nila and  one  in  Honolulu  that  are  main- 
tained by  our  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission.  There  is  a  grave- 
yard, but  as  I  understand  it,  those  are 
the  two  maintained  by  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  Is  correct  that  all  oi  the 


dead  from  various  other  bursring  places 
have  now  been  gathered  in  and  are  in- 
terred in  these  two  cemeteries. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  For  exam- 
ple, those  buried  on  Iwo  Jlma  and  Oki- 
nawa, and  so  forth,  are  all  gathered  in 
the  one? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  If  the  gentleman  will 
srield  further.  I  think  that  is  correct. 
That  is  my  present  information. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Adaik]. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  rea- 
sons which  I  think  have  heretofore  been 
adequately  set  forth,  I  would  urge  the 
House  to  adopt  this  legislation.  Pro- 
posals relating  to  this  matter  have  been 
before  us  now  for  a  number  of  years,  I 
think  this  is  a  question  which  has  been 
upon  the  conscience  not  only  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  but  upon  the  con- 
sciences of  those  whom  we  represent. 
It  is  my  feeling  that  there  has  been  an 
awareness  of  the  fact  that  we  ought  to 
give  some  recognition  beyond  that  which 
has  already  been  given  to  those  who 
fought,  died,  and  are  now  buried  in  the 
Pacific-Asian  theater  of  World  War  n. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  an  entirely  appro- 
priate piece  of  legislation.  For  those 
who,  like  myself,  are  concerned  with  the 
cost  of  matters  which  are  presented  to 
this  House  It  can  be  pointed  out  that 
originally  such  a  memorial  was  estimated 
to  cost  $7.5  million.  By  this  legislation 
we  have  reduced  it  to  $1.5  million  as  the 
maximum  cost  to  the  United  States.  For 
that  there  will  be  created  a  fine  memorial. 
There  will  be  made  available  to  subse- 
quent generations  the  opportunity  to  visit 
this  historic  spot  where  Americans  and 
Filipinos  fought  and  died. 

This  will  be  no  grandiose  monument 
about  which  people  can  argue  as  to  its 
architectural  appropriateness,  but  it  will 
be  a  simple  restoration  of  a  battlefield 
with  one  modest  pavlllion  In  which  small 
meetings  can  be  held  and  in  which  relics 
and  items  of  historic  Interest  can  be 
maintained.  After  the  U.S.  Government 
has  provided  this  then  it  Is  agreed  that 
the  Government  of  the  Philippines  will 
maintain  it  and  will  provide  transporta- 
tion between  Manila  and  Corregidor. 
In  fact.  I  am  informed  that  there  is  now 
a  boat  plying  back  and  forth  which  will 
convey  people  who  desire  to  visit  this 
shrine. 

Eventually  it  Is  hoped  4Jiat  this  will 
become  self-supporting  by  the  charge  of 
a  small  fee.  for  transportation  or  admis- 
sion. But  whether  or  not  that  is  the 
case.  Members  should  know  that  the  $1.5 
million  now  proposed  is  the  mftyimurn 
cost  to  our  Government. 

Finally,  one  other  thing,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. The  legislation  would  permit, 
however.  Interested  citizens  who  desire 
to  do  so  voluntarily  to  make  contribu- 
tions and  through  that  means  add  to 
this  memorial.  Structures  may  be 
created  if  permission  is  given  or  addi- 
tions may  be  made  to  existing  structures 
or,  I  take  it,  other  appropriate  things 
can  be  done.  But  even  If  those  changes 
permitted  by  the  bill  now  under  consid- 
eration are  made,  it  will  not  be  done  at 
governmental  cost  but  as  a  result  of  pri- 
vate contributions. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  overdue  and  worthwhile  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ADAIR.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  On  the  last  page 
of  the  report  it  states  that  there  will  be 
an  auditorium  and  that  movies  will  be 
shown  in  the  auditorium  and  In  other 
appropriate  places.  What  might  be  the 
other  ^propria te  places? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  should  suppose  it  would 
be  any  place  where  people  gathered,  who 
had  a  sincere  and  reverent  Interest  in 
this  spot;  perhaps  schoolchildren  or 
older  persons  in  schools,  educational 
groups  or  clubs. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  The  gentleman 
means  in  this  country  and  other 
countries? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  It  could  be  either.  As 
I  read  the  legislation  there  is  no  geo- 
graphical limitation  put  upon  places 
where  those  movies  may  be  displayed. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  roughly  what  the  volume  of  tour- 
ists has  been  or  will  be  in  this  area? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  tourist  volume  up 
to  date  has  been  very  small  for  two  rea- 
sons. First  of  all,  there  has  been  no 
restoration  up  until  very  recently  of  the 
battlefield.  Secondly,  I  am  informed 
that  the  boat  which  now  plies  between 
Manila  and  the  proposed  site  has  just 
begun  to  operate.  So  we  have  no  basis 
on  which  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
eventual  voliune  of  visitors. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  If 
he  would  yield  further  I  would  like  to 
make  one  comment  on  something  con- 
tained in  the  report.  On  page  4  there 
Is  a  letter  from  Frederick  Dutton  of  the 
State  Department.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  letter  he  says: 

It  woiild  be  most  unfortunate  should  It 
become  a  matter  of  legialatlve  controversy 
Blnce  such  a  turn  might  be  misunderstood 
in  the  PhUlppLnes. 

It  strikes  me  that  this  type  of  ap- 
proach to  legislation  is  very  poor.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  entirely  appropriate 
for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
debate  and  discuss  legislation  without 
the  fear  that  in  the  event  we  determined 
that  for  financial  reasons  this  bill  should 
not  be  approved,  it  would  be  misunder- 
stood in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

I  Just  wanted  to  make  that  comment. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  I  would  point 
out  that  no  speaker  upon  this  bill  today 
has  put  the  matter  at  all  upon  the  basis 
that  he  mentions  here.  We  have  tried 
to  sustain  it  by  argmnents  which  we  re- 
gard as  entirely  legitimate  and  worth- 
while. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  would  certainly 
agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  apparently  Is  a 
World  War  n  memorial. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  think,  basically,  that  Is 
true,  although  It  could  be  construed  even 
more  broadly,  perhaps. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  srentleman  trill 
yield  further.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could 
be.  For  instance,  the  bill  says  it  is  to 
be  a  World  War  n  memorial.  Does  the 
gentleman  contemplate  that  we  will  be 
building  another  memorial  for  the 
Spanish- American  War  dead? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  has  said  to  the  Committee  that 
he  anticipates  this  $1.5  million  is  all 
that  the  Oovemment  will  spend  on  this. 
Anything  fvirther  will  be  the  result  of 
volimtary  contributions.  If  that  is  de- 
sired, I  see  no  objection  to  it.  But  I 
would  anticipate  that  there  would  be 
vigorous  opposition  to  the  use  of  further 
governmental  moneys. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Not  as  vigorous  as  this 
opposition. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  Chairman,  there i  is 
not  a  Member  of  this  body  who  does  not 
recall  the  first  months  of  our  partici- 
pation in  World  War  U    As  a  result  of 
Pearl  Harbor  the  focus  of  the  Amerlciui 
people  shifted  suddenly  from  the  events 
in  Europe  to  those  in  the  Pacific  ar0a. 
Our  task  as  a  nation  was  to  move  against 
the  enemy  to  the  West  as  well  as  to  tjie 
East.    Even  while  we  were  making  map- 
sive  preparations  for  counterattack,  the 
Japanese  forces  moved  rapidly  forward. 
In    quick    succession    Guam    fell,    then 
Wake,  and  then  Hong  Kong.    To  secure 
the  southern  flank  and  liquidate  the  pri|i- 
cipal  bastion  of  American  strength,  tte 
Japanese  moved  on  the  Philippine  In- 
lands.    A  small   dedicated   and   heroiic 
band  of  Americans  under  General  Mat- 
Arthur  and  General  Wainwright,  joined 
by  increasing  numbers  of  Pillplnos.  made 
a   determined   resistance   against  over- 
whelming  enemy   forces.     Manila   and 
Cavite  fell  on  January  2.  1942.    But  the 
United  States  and  Philippine  forces  for- 
tified their  position  on  Bataan  Peninsula 
and  held  out  until  April  9.    The  island 
fort  of  Corregldor  at  the  entrance  to 
ManUa  Bay  did  not  faU  untU  May  6 
1942. 

Like  so  many  stirring  events  in  history 
it  was  not  the  size  of  the  force  nor  the 
number  of  days  it  fought  against  a 
numerically  superior  enemy  that  evoked 
our  praise.  It  was  the  determinaUon  and 
the  spirit  of  the  defenders  who  wrote 
some  of  the  most  glorious  pages  in  oyr 
history  that  none  can  forget.  Our  owh 
sense  of  pride  was.  and  is.  matched  only 
by  that  of  the  people  of  the  Philippine^ 
Their  men  stood  side  by  side  with  oujr 
men  in  defense  of  freedom  and  again^ 
tyranny.  ^ 

Ten  years  ago.  Congress  created  ft 
commission  of  nine  individuals  to  work 
with  a  comparable  group  of  Filipinos,  to 
prepare  an  appropriate  memorial  to  per<- 
petuate  the  heroic  deeds  performed  at 
Corregldor.  As  the  report  indicates  the 
Commission  has  given  consideration  t^ 
various  plans,  some  of  which  were  ex* 
ceedingly  costly  and  did  not  meet  with 
the  full  approval  of  the  Congress  The 
present  members  of  the  Commis* 
slon.  which  Includes  three  distinguished 
Members  of  this  House,  recognizing  their 
obligation,  have  come  up  with  a  plan 
that  is  much  more  modest  In  scope  but 
equally  dignified  In  approach.  The  gen-, 
eral  scope  of  the  proposed  plan  is  to  pro-i 
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vide  appropriate  markers  and  memorials 
on  the  Island  that  will  enable  future 
generations  to  recreate  and  understand 
fully  the  defense  of  Corregldor.  I  come 
from  an  area.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  was 
the  scene  of  many  of  the  most  mo- 
mentous events  in  the  early  history  of 
our  coimtry.  We  have  commemorated 
many  of  those  events  by  simple  markers 
and  memorials  that  serve  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  who  visit  us. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Philippine  Government  has  already 
begun  to  make  this  an  attractive  historic 
site.  Certainly  we  would  be  remiss  if  we 
failed  to  contribute  our  share  in  peace 
for  the  commemoration  of  our  part  In 
the  war.  I  commend  the  outstanding 
work  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Stldbn]  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Mailuabo]  in  finding  an 
appropriate  solution  to  a  problem  that 
has  faced  us  for  some  years  and  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  one  who  fought  in  the  Philip- 
pines in  World  War  n  and  who  partici- 
pated in  guerrilla  combat  there  and  in 
that  time  in  history,  my  emotions  are 
deep  on  the  subject  before  us.    There  is 
one  thing  I  must  say  and  that  is  that 
we  Americans  should  in  fact  consider  the 
Filipinos  as  our  brothers  who  helped  our 
cause   as   surely    as   we   helped    theirs. 
There  should  never  be  a  feeling  of  lack 
of  mutual  love  and  respect  between  them 
aiid  our  people.    It  is  unmistakable  that 
there  could  ever  be  any  conflict  between 
us.    The  mere  mention  of  the  possibility 
of  that  has  sent  a  shudder  through  me. 
On  the  contrary,  though  we  must  take 
the  positions  that  we  think  are  right  for 
us  to  take,  we  have  no  right  to  require 
them  at  every  decision  to  take  the  same 
positions.    They  are  not  our  colonists. 
They  had  a  right  to  the  freedom  we 
helped  them  to  secure.     They  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  us  a  high  degree  of 
gratitude  for  their  loyalty  and  assistance 
to  us.    But  for  them,  I  would  not  be  alive 
speaking  to  you  today.     But  for  them, 
many  more   American  soldiers  of   two 
decades    ago    would    have    long    since 
ceased  to  enjoy  the  air  of  the  Uving  and 
of  the  free.     We   are  all  deeply   their 
debtors.    All  Americans  are. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  request  for  time. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  request  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  request  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 
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park  of  appropriate  size  in  which  may  be 
placed  hlatorical  markers  and  mementos  of 
the  Pacific  phase  of  World  War  n.  For 
showing  m  the  auditorium  and  In  other  ap- 
propriate places,  the  United  States  may  par- 
ticipate in  the  preparation,  in  cooperation 
with  the  PhUlpplne  authorities,  of  a  docu- 
mentary film  commemorating  the  story  of 
Bataan  and  Corregldor,  and  other  appro- 
priate films  of  the  Pacific  phase  of  World 
War  n.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  to  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission,  without  fiscal  year  lim- 
itation, such  sums  of  money,  but  not  to 
exceed  $1. 500.000.  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subparagraph 
(1).  Nothing  In  this  subparagraph  (1)  shall 
be  conaldered  to  prevent  the  construction 
of  such  additional  components  as  may  be 
hereinafter  authorized,  or  as  may  be  pro- 
vided  for   from   public   contributions  " 

Sec.  2.  The  Corregldor-Bataan  Memorial 
Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  upon  com- 
pletlon  of  the  construction  authorized  by 
this  Act.  or  on  May  6.  1967.  whichever  shaU 
first  occur. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Oil  page  2.  line  11,  strike  out  "American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "Veterans'  Administration" 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembed.  That  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  create  a  Commission  to 
be  known  as  the  Corregldor-Bataan  Memo- 
rial Commission"  approved  August  5,  1953 
(67  But.  366),  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  after  subparagraph  (h) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(I)  The  plans  for  the  memorial  shall  In- 
clude the  following:  Twin  flagpoles  at  a  high 
point  on  Corregldor  Island.  Illuminated  at 
night,  from  which  the  flags  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  would  fly;  a  sultoble  building,  or 
buildings,  foi  use  as  an  auditorium  and 
tourist  center:  and  a  conUguous  battlefield 


The      committee      amendment     was 
agreed    to. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Chairman,  sentiment  is  a  precious 
thing,  and  with  legislation   that   wells 
from  the  heart  of  sentiment  we  enthrone 
the  traditions  of  our  country  and  build 
our  national  character.     We  make  no 
wiser  use  of  the  taxpayers  money  than 
in  preserving  spots  of  historic  interest 
reminders   to    new    generations    of   the 
services,  the  suffering,  the  sacrifices,  and 
the  aspirations  of  past  generations,  re- 
minders to  our  generation  that  In  the 
same  spirit  of  dedication,  the  same  will- 
ingness to  suffer,  and  sacrifice,  if  neces- 
sary,  the   same   determination   to   per- 
severe  and    to    triumph    for   God    and 
country,  we  must  live  up  to  and  safe- 
guard our  national  heritage.    The  res- 
toration of  our  battlefields  in  the  east 
and  the  west,  south,  and  the  north,  the 
battlefields  of  colonial  days,  of  Indian 
conflict,  of  Revolutionary,  and  War  of 
1812  dating,  and  of  the  war  of  brothers 
in  the  administration  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, have  linked  closely  the  yesterdays 
with  the  today.    Our  tourists  visit  them 
by  the  millions,  and  take  with  them  their 
children,  and  they  come  away  filled  with 
the  traditions  of  our  beloved  country. 

The  stand  of  the  Americans  at  Cor- 
regldor is  one  of  the  great  epics  of  his- 
tory. The  loyalty  of  our  Filipino  broth- 
ers, loyal  under  all  pressures  of  danger 
has  never  been  surpassed.  The  heart  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
heart  of  the  RepubUc  of  the  Philippines 
forever  will  beat  as  one.  This  is  senti- 
ment, and  it  is  in  sentiment  that  nations 
as  well  as  individuals  give  the  truest  ex- 
pression of  their  character  and  find  In 
the  final  analysis,  the  only  source'  of 
strength  that  is  enduring. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  compliment  and 
commend  the  members  of  the  committee 
and  the  author  of  this  bill  for  bringing 
it  to  the  floor  of  the  House  today  for 
action. 


I  would,  however,  like  to  be  enlight- 
ened on  one  point.  How  much  of  this 
authorization  will  be  spent  on  the  films? 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  SkldenI  can  answer  that? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  That  would  be  a  mat- 
ter which  would  be  left  to  the  Judgment 
of  the  Bataan-Corregidor  Commission, 
as  I  understand  It.  I  am  sure  they  will 
be  very  frugal  in  their  expenditures 
along  that  line.  It  would  be  In  conjimc- 
tion  with  the  Philippine  Commission  as 
far  as  arranging  for  documentary  films 
to  be  prepared  and  shown  on  the  island, 
and  In  other  parts  of  the  country,  if  peo- 
ple desire  to  get  copies  of  them. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  know  that 
It  is  the  thought  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  but  I  would  like  to  give  voice 
to  it  here.  It  would  be  a  disappointment 
to  us  if  a  large  portion  of  this  $1.2  mil- 
lion were  given  to  a  movie  company,  and 
I  appreciate  that  It  Is  not  at  all  unusual 
for  a  movie  or  TV  production  to  cost 
much  over  a  million.  I  am  sure,  how- 
ever, you  do  not  contemplate  giving  a 
half  million  dollars,  a  miUion  dollars,  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  or  even 
$100,000  for  the  making  of  a  film. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  while  I  am  only  one  of  the 
three  members  of  this  Commission  from 
the  House — ^there  are  a  total  of  nine — I 
would  be  opposed  to  any  large  expendi- 
.  ture  for  films  and  certainly  I  would  ex- 
press my  views  as  a  member  of  the  Ba- 
taan-Corregidor Commission. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  I  commend  him  for  the 
great  service  he  has  rendered  with  this 
Commission.  I  hope  that  HJl.  7044  will 
be  agreed  to  unanimously  today.  I  may 
say  to  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  RttmsfildI  there 
should  not  be  any  wmtroversy  over  a 
matter  of  sentiment.  After  all.  this  is 
not  too  much  money,  the  same  as  is  being 
given  by  the  Government  of  the  Philip- 
pines, and  I  think  it  would  bring  some 
feeling  of  question  among  the  brave  peo- 
ple of  the  Philippines  if  they  thought  we 
were  wrangling  here  hi  Congress  on  the 
sentiment  of  a  monument  in  honor  of 
th«»ir  dead  and  our  dead  who  died  as 
brothers  in  a  common  cause.  I  may  say 
that  my  Interest  in  the  Philippines  goes 
back  a  good  many  years.  So  I  am  voting 
for  this  bill  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
and  I  hope  It  will  be  agreed  to  imani- 
mously. 

Mr.  HALEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  direct  a  ques- 
tion to  the   gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Seldbw],  the  author  of  this  bill. 

I  note  It  says  on  page  1,  beginning  In 
line  8: 

The  plans  for  the  memorial  shall  Include 
the  foUowlng:  Twin  flagpoles  at  a  high  point 
on  Corregldor  Island,  Illuminated  at  night, 
from  which  the  flags  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Republic  of  the  PhUlpplnes 
would  fly. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman,  Is  this  a 
mandatory  requirement  that  the  fiags 
of  both  of  these  nations  fly  at  night,  be- 
cause the  gentleman  Is  well  aware  of  the 
fact  there  are  very  few  places  In  the 
United  States  today  where  that  Is  a  man- 
datory requirement. 
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Mr.  SELDEN.  As  I  read  the  legisla- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  this 
would  be  permissive,  not  mandatory. 
Mr.  HALEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  opposed  to  a 
Bataan-Corregldor  memorial,  but  for  the 
life  of  me  I  cannot  understand  why  this 
country,  having  handed  out  to  the  Phil- 
ippines more  than  a  half  billion  dollars 
to  pay  war  damages  claims  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n  in  two  bills  passed  by 
the  Congress,  one  only  a  few  weeks  ago, 
plus  additional  milllona  for  economic  aid 
and  military  assistance,  should  have  to 
spend  this  money.  I  am  imable  to  under- 
stand why  the  Philippines  cannot  erect 
the  proposed  monument  as  a  token  of 
their  appreciation  for  the  sacrifices  made 
by  the  Americans  in  the  Philippines  In 
World  War  n. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment has  agreed  to  put  the  sum  of  4  mil- 
lion pesos  into  this  matter,  which  we  are 
told  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange  Is 
the  equivalent  of  $1.5  million  that  we  are 
going  to  put  into  the  fund.  Then  they 
have  agreed  to  maintain  it  indefinitely. 
They  have  agreed  to  provide  transporta- 
tion facilities.  On  that  basis  I  believe 
they  are  doing  a  fair  share. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  wiU  be  an  estimated  $30  million  as 
the  residue  from  the  last  $73  million  that 
was  dished  out  to  the  Philippines,  they 
are  not  digging  up  their  own  money  to 
pay  for  this  memorial.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances I  do  not  believe  the  gentle- 
man will  say  that  their  share  is  coming 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  Philippine 
people. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentlemcm  that  this  covmtry  has  made 
available  and  has  given  to  the  people  of 
the  Philippines  and  the  Government  of 
the  Philippines  very  large  amo\mts,  in- 
cluding the  sum  which  the  gentleman 
just  mentioned.  But  this  is  a  matter 
apart.  I  do  not  regard  this  as  being  a 
part  of  the  other  transaction.  I  think 
its  very  nature  takes  It  out  of  that  cate- 
gory. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  have  to  disagree 
with  the  gentleman  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  transaction.  Slice  It  thick  or  thin, 
the  money  will  be  provided,  and  all  of  it, 
by  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  This  Is  the  situation  with 
which  we  are  confronted.  I  know  this 
bill  will  be  approved,  and  I  hope  with  all 
my  heart  and  soul  that  we  do  not  wake 
up  one  of  these  fine  mornings  and  find 
ourselves  engaged  in  further  conflict,  and 
I  mean  armed  conflict,  with  the  Pillplnos 
over  the  newly  organized  Malaysian  Fed- 
eration of  States.  I  do  not  have  to  remind 
the  gentleman  that  as  of  this  day  the 
Indonesian  Government  and  the  Philip- 
pine Government  have  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  Malaysia  Federation.  The 
UJS.  Oovemment  supports  the  Federa- 
tion. I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  go- 
ing to  end  up  short  of  armed  conflict 
with  the  Indonesians  and  Filipinos  over 


that  issue.  I  hope  you  are  not  doing 
something  here  today  that  will  haunt  you 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  Impressed  by 
the  suggestions  that  $l,500,00e  is  a  small 
amount  of  money.  There  Is  no  valid 
reason  why  the  cost  of  this  memorial 
cannot  be  paid  out  of  the  $30  million 
which  Is  already  gone  and  will  even- 
tually be  made  available  to  the  Philippine 
Oovemment  for  purposes  other  than 
payment  of  war  claims.  I  must  oppose 
this  bill  In  Its  present  form  and  express 
the  hope  that  the  Senate  will  take  the 
action  necessary  to  use  the  funds  already 
available. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Natchzr,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  tliat  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (HJi.  7044)  to  amend  Public  Law 
193,  83d  Congress,  relating  to  the  Cor- 
regldor-Bataan Memorial  Commission, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  539,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bin  w£is  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bilL 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  In  the  Record  on 
the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  several  weeks  I  have  given  con- 
siderable study  to  the  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bill  as  It  relates  to  the 
minority  views  contained  In  the  report 
which  accompanied  the  proposal  to  the 
floor.  In  my  judgment,  the  allegations 
made  by  the  minority  did  much  to  dis- 
tort the  true  plctiu^  of  the  program  and 
did  not  provide  a  sound  basis  on  which 
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to  obJectlTely  analyze  the  bill.    My  pur 
poae  feoday  is  to  place  the  minority  re- 
port, which  was  signed  by  0  of  th4  33 
members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, in  proper  perspective. 

To  begin  with,  the  minority  charges 
that  the  United  States  is  attempting  to 
do  too  much  for  too  many  and  too  soon. 
There  are  few  among  us  who  would 
deny  that  we  are  driven  by  vast  needs 
and  desires  which  will  not  wait,  and  ^at 
the  timing  of  foreign  assistance  Is  ex- 
tremely Important.  In  light  of  CUba 
there  can  be  little  loubt  that  we  have 
begun  extremely  late  to  assist  L4tin 
American  nations  to  help  themselves. 
Support  of  the  Independence  of  nations 
directly  confronting  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc 
cannot  wait. 

Certainly  the  beginning  of  the  Mbr- 
shall  plan  which  resulted  in  the  great 
West  Eim}pean  prosperity  of  today  could 
not  have  been  delayed.  In  the  late  1940's 
this  Nation  was  willing  to  cope  with  the 
realities  of  the  cold  war  with  comiiu- 
nism.  Should  we  be  any  less  wiUlngj  In 
the  early  1980's?  Should  our  detier- 
minatlon  to  persevere  and  endure  dimin- 
ish in  direct  proportion  to  communlsfn's 
stubborn  challenge  to  freedom  aroUnd 
the  globe?  The  rising  tide  of  unrest 
under  archaic  and  complacent  social 
orders,  and  the  rapid  awakening  of  long 
primitive  peoples  preclude  a  policy  which 
would  withhold  assistance  until  a  coun- 
try becomes  a  sure  bet  for  growth  and 
independence. 

It  is  imfortunate,  Mr.  Speaker,  tiat 
the  minority  report  quotes  a  part  of  one 
sentence  of  the  Clay  report  and  tries  to 
pass  this  off  as  the  Clay  Committee's 
appraisal  of  ovu-  foreign  aid  progra|m. 
What  did  the  minority— It  matters  little 
whether  advertently  or  Inadvertently — 
fail  to  Include  in  its  evaluation  of  tjhe 
Clay  report?  I 

There  should  be  no  doubt,  however —      | 

Says  the  Clay  report  in  the  paragraph 
following  the  few  words  which  the  mi- 
nority lifted  from  context — 

of  the  great  value  of  properly  conceived  a»id 
administered  foreign  aid  programA  to  the 
national  Interest  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  contribution  of  the  foreign  aaalBtaace 
dollar  in  such  programs  to  the  service  of  qxir 
Nation's  secvirlty.  There  Is  ample  evidence 
of  the  need  for  foreign  aid  and  that  It  can 
be  successful  vmder  proper  circumstancest 

The  minority  also  notes  that  there  is 
considerable  congressional  and  public 
disenchantment  with  the  foreign  ^id 
program.  I  submit  that  this  disenchant- 
ment was  compounded  by  the  minority's 
failure  to  point  out  that  nine  Congresses 
and  three  Presidents  have  affirmed  thair 
support  for  foreign  aid  as  an  indispensa- 
ble tool  in  the  conduct  of  UJ3.  foreign 
policy,  and  that  the  program  and  its  ob- 
jectives enjoy  widespread  support  by  the 
American  people. 

Again  reflecting  its  own  disenchant- 
ment, the  minority  emphasizes  our  as- 
sistance to  most  of  the  coimtries  of  tbe 
world,  our  diiluse  aid  effort,  our  failure 
to  exercise  any  degree  of  selectivity,  and 
the  resulting  impact  on  the  XJB.  balance 
of  payments  and  gold  holdings. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  fis- 
cal 1964  aid  program  is  highly  concea- 
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trated:  20  countries  win  receive  80  per- 
cent of  our  economic  asslstaiKe.  and  10 
nations  will  receive  almost  80  percent  of 
our  military  aid.  And  our  assistance 
within  these  countries  is  sharply  focused 
on  high-priority  objectives. 

It  is  true.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  are 
also  minimal  programs  in  various  other 
countries  and  territories.  It  Is  also  true 
that  these  limited  assistance  programs 
retimi  large  foreign  policy  dividends  for 
a  modest  investment. 

They  demonstrate  our  interest  in  the 
well-being  and  progress  of  newly  inde- 
pendent peoples.  They  counter  Com- 
munist-bloc influence.  They  help  assure 
access  to  strategic  U.S.  facilities.  They 
provide  a  way  to  exert  a  positive  U.S. 
influence  on  the  paths  that  the  emerging 
nations  will  foUow.  And  they  enable  ex- 
colonial  countries  to  continue  receiving 
large-scale  assistance  from  their  former 
metropoles.  without  fear  of  unscrupulous 
political  attacks  alleging  continued  colo- 
nial domination. 

Highly  exaggerated  by  foreign  aid  foes 
Is  the  adverse  effect  of  the  program  on 
our  balance  of  payments.  The  effect,  in 
fact,  is  small  and  declining.  Among 
other  expenditures  which  have  a  larger 
effect  are  military  spending  overseas,  and 
tourism  and  private  investment. 

What  else  do  the  facts  show  about 
foreign  aid  and  balance  of  payments? 
They  show  that  an  estimated  80  percent 
of  economic  assistance  funds  committed 
in  fiscal  1963  vill  be  spent  in  the  United 
States.  By  fiscal  1964  this  percentage 
will  be  even  higher.  And,  although  the 
minority  report  falls  to  mention  it.  these 
U.S.  expenditures  have  no  adverse  effect 
on  the  balance  of  payments. 

Here  are  some  other  facts  to  be  con- 
sidered if  an  objective  appraisal  of  for- 
eign aid  and  balance  of  payments  is 
desired: 

U.S.  military  aid  in  fiscal  1963  re- 
sulted in  U.S.  procurement  of  more  than 
100  percent  of  total  expenditures  due  to 
associated  purchases  in  this  country  by 
recipient  nations  with  their  own  funds. 
The  $1,025  billion  cut  in  the  foreign 
aid  program  is  estimated  to  save  in  the 
balance  of  payments  less  than  $150  mil- 
lion, compared  to  more  than  $875  mil- 
lion In  losses  to  UJ3.  exporters. 

Assaulting  the  foreign  aid  program 
on  all  conceivable — and  many  Incon- 
ceivable— fronts,  the  minority  report 
claims  that  the  volume  of  U.S.  aid  may 
exceed  the  capacity  of  recipient  coun- 
tries to  absorb  it.  To  .lupport  its  con- 
tention, it  cites  that  some  funds  which 
were  obligated  5  years  ago  have  not  been 
disbursed,  that  the  foreign  aid  pipeline 
is  increasing,  and  that  significant 
amounts  of  prior  aid  commitments  have 
been  deobligated. 

This  situation  results  from  the  chang- 
ing nacure  of  the  program  and  from 
prudent  administration,  but  It  does  not 
provide  support  for  the  minority  allega- 
tion. Prudent  fiscal  management  re- 
quires that  funds  necessary  to  complete 
a  capital  project  be  committed  before 
the  project  is  begun.  Otherwise  enor- 
mous commitments  which  would  require 
funding  in  future  years  would  be  ac- 
cumulated  without   appropriate  review 


and  consideration  by  Congress  and  the 
American  people. 

The  increase  in  unexpended  economic 
assistance  funds — which  so  friistrates 
the  minority — is  primarily  due  to  the 
practice  of  long-range  planning  and 
budgeting,  and  to  the  increasing  share 
of  development  loan  projects  in  the  pro- 
gram. It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
pipeline  of  supporting  assistance  grants 
has  declined  and  will  continue  to  de- 
cline. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that,  just  as  in  this  country,  heavy  con- 
struction projects  abroad  often  take  5 
or  6  years  before  the  job  is  completed 
and  funds  disbursed.  Ships,  aircraft, 
and  other  equipment  provided  by  mili- 
tary assistance  frequently  take  consider- 
able time  to  build  and  deliver. 

All  programs  and  projects  are  under 
constant  review  by  field  missions,  Wash- 
ington staff,  agency  audit.  Inspection 
teams,  and  the  Inspector  General  to  as- 
sure that  foreign  assistance  funds  are 
being  properly  used  and  satisfactorily 
implemented.  In  some  cases,  if  progress 
is  not  up  to  par,  or  if  conditions  change, 
prudent  management  requires  that  dis- 
bursements be  suspended  until  the  situa- 
tion Is  corrected.  If  it  becomes  clear 
that  such  conditions  will  not  Improve, 
the  project  is  cancelled  or  reduced  and 
funds  are  deobligated. 

It  was  to  encourage  prudent  fiscal 
management  and  to  demonstrate  fiscal 
responsibility  that  the  foreign  aid  budget 
presentation  to  Congress  included  an 
estimate  based  on  experience.  The  esti- 
mate recognized  past  deobligations,  and 
new  appropriations  were  requested  only 
for  the  differences  between  these 
amounts  and  fiscal  1964  program  re- 
quirements. This  Is  the  most  conserva- 
tive way  of  handling  these  funds  and 
protecting  the  interests  of  the  American 
taxpayer. 

Another  point  which  the  report  tries 
to  make,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  soft  loans 
are  extended  to  avoid  hard  decisions  and 
may  really  be  grants  in  disguise.  On 
the  contrary,  development  loans  are  now 
repayable  in  dollars  pursuant  to  a  loan 
agreement  executed  by  the  aid-recipient 
country  creating  a  formal  obligation  to 
the  United  States. 

Not  only  does  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  require  a  finding  of  reason - 
aisle  prospects  of  repajrment,  but  loans 
a/re  extended  contingent  upon  the  will- 
ingness of  the  aid  recipient  to  make 
and  carry  out  difficult  political  and  eco- 
nomic decisions,  such  as  stabilization 
plans,  austerity  programs,  and  so  forth. 
In  addition,  the  terms  of  such  loans  are 
hardened  as  the  economic  situation  of  a 
country  improves  and  demonstrates  its 
ability  to  meet  the  additional  foreign  ex- 
change burden.  Greece,  Israel,  and  Tai- 
wan are  cases  in  i>oint. 

The  report,  again  hammering  on  the 
pipeline,  charges  that  it  is  the  best  meas- 
ure of  "the  excess  In  the  fiow  of  foreign 
aid  and  of  the  loss  of  congressional  con- 
trol over  this  program." 

Clearly,  the  pipeline  has  no  relation  to 
this  dual  allegation.  The  pipeline  sim- 
ply consists  of  funds  that  have  been  com- 
mitted to  pay  for  goods  and  services 
which  have  not  been  delivered.    These 


imexpected  balances  exist  to  meet  obli- 
gations which  have  already  been  In- 
curred. The  fimds  are  not  available  for 
other  uses.  They  are  not  squandered. 
In  fact,  for  the  countries  listed  in  the 
minority  report,  the  development  grants 
and  supporting  assistance  pipeline 
showed  decline  more  times  than  increase 
between  the  end  of  fiscal  1962  and  fiscal 
1963. 

Substantial  new  obligations  for  devel- 
opment loans  and  Alliance  for  Progress 
loans  have  accounted  for  the  increase  in 
the  total  pipeline  during  the  last  few 
years.  Disbursements  for  these  loans 
are  about  equal  to  obligations  In  1963, 
and  the  total  pipeline  leveled  off.  In 
any  case,  the  pipeline  table  in  the  minor- 
ity report  has  no  relation  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  recommended  authoriza- 
tion is  excessive,  since  the  authorization 
Is  for  new  needs. 

The  minority  report  also  states  that 
the  Inspector  General  has  to  date  no 
legal  authority  to  review  and  inspect 
projects  financed  out  of  the  Social  Prog- 
ress Trust  Fund. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  as  trustee  for  the 
Fund,  Is  responsible  for  providing  super- 
vision of  its  use,  and  makes  full  and  de- 
tailed reports  available  to  the  U.S. 
Government.  Including  the  Inspector 
General  for  Foreign  Aid.  The  Social 
Progress  Trust  Fund  is  administered  as 
an  international  multilateral  program. 
As  such.  It  has  generated  strong  and 
active  support  among  Latin  Americans 
and  has  been  successful  in  inducing 
sound  reform  measures  in  connection 
with  Its  project  financings. 

The  minority  report  quotes  the  figure 
of  42,500  persons  employed  or  partici- 
pating in  the  foreign  aid  program. 

This  figure  is  misleading,  Mr.  Speaker, 
unless  viewed  In  Its  component  parts. 

Twelve  thousand  eight  hundred  of 
these  persons  are  foreign  nationals  em- 
ployed by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  the  Defense  Department, 
and  other  Government  agencies.  These 
persons,  who  are  generally  paid  at  lower 
wage  rates.  Include  janitors  and  other 
staff  employees. 

Four  thousand  seven  hundred  of  those 
foreign  nationals  are  paid  in  local  cur- 
rency contributed  by  aid-recipient  coim- 
tries. 

Ten  thousand  five  hundred  UJS.  na- 
tionals and  officers  and  men  of  our 
armed  services  serve  as  advisers,  train- 
ers, and  administrators  in  the  military 
assistance  program.  These  men  are  on 
active  duty  and  are  contributing  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States. 
Two  thousand  five  hundred  UJS.  na- 
tionals are  employees  of  contractors  per- 
forming services  paid  for  with  AID 
funds.  To  count  these  Individuals  would 
be  the  same  as  counting  all  employees 
of  Federal  Government  contractors  as 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
within  the  United  States. 

Twelve  thousand  UJ3.  nationals  are 
direct  hire  employees  of  AID,  the  De- 
fense Department,  or  other  Government 
agencies. 

The  minority,  bent  on  wholesale  de- 
struction of  the  assistance  program,  also 
attacks  contract  foreign  aid,  which  Is 
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technical  and  other  assistance  provided 
by  private  American  concerns. 

I  am  indeed  pleased,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
AID  is  making  an  effort  to  tap  the  great 
skills  and  resources  of  American  private 
enterprise,  universities,  and  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  This  deliberate  and 
well -conceived  policy  of  effectively  trans- 
ferring American  know-how,  knowl- 
edge and  enterprises  to  the  less  developed 
countries  has  received  strong  support 
from  the  Congress.  I  am  dismayed  that 
the  authors  of  the  minority  report  ap- 
parently object  to  this  policy. 

Another  charge  made  in  the  report  Is 
that  the  executive  branch  makes  long- 
term  commitments  without  prior  con- 
gressional authorization. 

I  would  only  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
provides  the  President  with  express  au- 
thority to  enter  into  formal  long-term 
commitments  subject  to  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds.  The  Constitution,  I 
might  add,  vests  all  Presidents — ^Demo- 
cratic and  Republican — with  the  respon- 
sibility to  conduct  American  foreign 
policy,  and  our  Presidents  have  long  en- 
tered into  understandings  with  various 
countries  deemed  vital  to  our  own  na- 
tional interest. 

The  Dantas-Bell  agreement,  which 
was  cited  in  the  minority  report,  pro- 
vides assistance  to  Brazil  and  was  con- 
ditioned not  only  upon  appropriation  of 
funds  by  Congress,  but  also  upon  the 
Brazilian  Government's  taking  a  series 
of  self-help  measures.  The  Congress 
was  fully  informed  as  to  the  nature  and 
amount  of  this  commitment.  And  de- 
spite all  allegations,  insinuations,  dis- 
tortions, and  rumors  to  the  contrary,  the 
executive  branch  has  made  absolutely  no 
commitment  to  finance  India's  Bokaro 
steel  mill. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  all  long- 
term  commitments  entered  Into  by  the 
executive  branch  are  made  with  the 
clear  understanding  that  the  provision 
of  assistance  is  subject  to  congressional 
appropriation  of  funds.  Long-term 
commitments  are  sometimes  necessary 
in  certain  cases  to  Induce  maximum 
contributions  from  other  free  world 
donors  and  to  provide  an  assured  basis 
for  economic  action.  This  enables  the 
country  to  make  and  carry  out  the  diffi- 
cult economic  and  political  decisions 
related  to  long-term  development  and 
stabilization  programs. 

Such  commitments,  however,  do  not 
handcuff  the  Congress,  as  has  been 
alleged. 

In  a  confusing  section  of  the  minority 
report  the  administration  is  criticized 
for  its  use  of  the  contingency  fund,  the 
use  of  contingency  funds  for  purposes 
not  related  to  emergency  situations  and 
obligations  late  in  fiscal  1962.  The 
minority  then  commends  the  Executive 
for  turning  back  to  the  Treasury  some 
of  the  funds  appropriated  in  fiscal  1963. 
but  states  that  the  above  practices 
should  be  abandoned  promptly. 

The  fact  is,  Mr  Speaker,  that  of  the 
total  fiscal  1963  contingency  fund  avail- 
ability only  $148  million  was  used  and 
that  the  $117  million  balance  will 
therefore  revert  to  the  Treasiuy.  The 
administration  of  available  fiscal  1963 


contingency  funds  is  actually  the  clear- 
est possible  demonstration  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive's dedication  to  prudent  use  of 
the  fund. 

As  the  majority  report  pointed  out, 
the  contingency  fimd  is  not  intended  for 
use  simply  in  emergency  situations  but 
rather  is  Intended  to  serve  as  a  reserve 
to  meet  smticipated  reqxiirements  which 
are  not  firm  at  the  time  of  the  congres- 
sional presentation,  and  imforeseen  con- 
tingencies. These  are  precisely  the  uses 
to  which  the  executive  branch  has  put 
the  contingency  fund,  as  may  be  easily 
checked  by  examining  the  quarterly  re- 
port to  the  Congress  which  explains 
each  specific  instance  of  contingency 
fund  utilization. 

Another  charge  made  in  the  minority 
report  Is  that  the  executive  branch  en- 
gages in  the  practice  of  permitting  the 
use  of  our  aid  to  create  or  expand  com- 
petition by  recipient  governments  with 
private  enterprise. 

The  facts  show  that  UJS.  aid  does  not 
provide  the  means  for  competition  be- 
tween government  and  private  enter- 
prise. Fourteen  development  loans  au- 
thorized In  fiscal  1963,  totaling  $55.2  mil- 
lion, will  provide  financing  directly  to 
private  enterprises.  In  addition,  It  is 
estimated  that  more  than  $350  million  in 
development  loan  funds  were  made  avail- 
able for  the  financing  of  U.S.  commodi- 
ties which  will  go  to  private  enterprise 
importers  and  industrial  consumers  in 
the  aid  recipient  countries.  AID  also  ad- 
ministers the  Cooley  loan  program  under 
which  local  currency  loans  are  made  to 
U.S.  and  foreign  private  enterprise. 

Seeking  still  another  target  for  its 
shotgim  attack,  the  minority  states  that 
a  thorough  review  of  the  military  as- 
sistance program  is  long  overdue.  The 
fact  is  that,  in  addition  to  the  Clay  study, 
the  military  assistance  program  has  vm- 
dergone  two  such  reviews  In  the  past  5 
years. 

In  1958  a  committee  of  distinguished 
business  leaders  and  private  citizens  xm- 
der  the  chairmanship  of  William  Draper, 
Jr..  conducted  a  review  at  the  request  of 
President  Eisenhower.  The  Draper  Com- 
mittee recommended  a  continuing  level 
of  military  assistance  of  about  $2  billion 
a  year.  The  Committee  also  recom- 
mended sweeping  reorganization  of  the 
administrative  machinery  for  handling 
military  assistance,  which  was  imple- 
mented by  the  executive  branch. 

In  1961  the  President,  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara,  and  Secretary  Rusk  reviewed 
the  policies  governing  military  assistance 
and  made  substantial  changes  in  those 
policies.  The  policy  determinations 
which  resulted  from  this  review  reflect — 
No  new  commitments  of  grant  material 
assistance  being  made  to  Prance.  Ger- 
many. Italy,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
Luxemboiu-g,  the  United  Kingdom,  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Japan. 

Direct  sales  for  dollars  of  military 
equipment,  primarily  to  the  developed 
countries  of  Western  Europe,  expected  to 
reach  a  level  of  $1  billion  a  year  by  fiscal 
1964. 

A  reappraisal  of  the  military  assist- 
ance program— in  the  context  of  the 
overall  foreign  aid  effort — ^has  Just  been 
completed  by  the  Clay  Committee,    It 
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recommended  a  phased  reduction  over 
the  next  3  yean  to  a  $1  billion  appro- 
priation. Secretary  McNamara  has  ex- 
pressed acrreement  with  this  goal,  ail- 
though  he  believes  it  will  require  4  yeats 
to  implement.  The  administration  pro- 
gram presented  this  year  represents  one 
step  in  this  phased  reduction. 

Thus  three  separate  and  thorough  re- 
views of  the  program  have  been  held 
in  the  past  5  years,  two  of  them  by  out- 
side business  and  public  committees- 
one  in  a  Republican  administration,  one 
in  a  Democratic  administration. 

Again  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  th^t 
although  the  minority  cites  the  CUy 
report  with  approbation,  it  calls  for  cu^ 
ting  the  military  assistance  program 
beyond  those  recommended  by  Generiil 
Clay.  They  obviously  paid  Uttle  or  Qo 
heed  to  the  Clay  report's  warning  of  the 
dangers  inherent  in  accelerating  the 
timetable  with  drastic  cuts: 

Mlndftil  of  the  rlslu  Inherent  In  using  in 
ax  to  ftchiere  qulcUy  the  change*  recom- 
mendsd,  the  committee  reconunends  theM 
reductions  be  phased  over  the  next  3  yeaits. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues Just  a  few  of  the  many  critical 
salvos  which  have  been  fired  at  the  Hou4e 
for  its  indiscriminate  butchering  of  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill.  The$e 
c(Mnments  are  a  reflection  of  my  grave 
concern  about  the  future  of  the  cold  war 
and.  I  believe,  accentuate  the  danger  of 
giving  carte  blanche  validity  to  the  mi- 
nority report  which  I  have  disciissed  to- 
day. 

The  reputable  and  conservative  Loe 
Angeles  Times  warns  that — 

A  meat-ax  cut  by  the  House — falling  wltti 
special  Impact  on  the  military  aid  prograSi 
and  the  Alliance  for  Progress — will  not  solve 
these  (foreign  aid)  problems.  For  this  year, 
at  least.  Congress  should  go  along  with  the 
rockbottom  94  bUllon  figure  set  by  the  Pre#- 
Ident,  provided  the  administration  offers 
valid  assurances  that  it  has  indeed  read  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall. 

The  Washington  Post  observes  that->- 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  de^ 
cuts  In  ths  appropriations  for  both  military 
and  •conomlc  aid  wlU  have  a  deleterious 
effect  upon  the  position  of  the  United  States 
In  Uhe  arena  of  world  politics.  It  will  be 
more  dliflcult  to  turn  back  Communist  mili- 
tary thrusts  in  the  border  regions  and  mom 
dUBcult  to  promote  a  rate  of  economic 
growth  In  the  underdeveloped  areas  which 
would  Insulate  Impoverished  peoples  from 
the  blandishments  of  Moscow  or  Pelplng. 

Prominent  news  analyst  Edward  P. 
Morgan  says: 

Let  us  examine  the  situation  a  little  mone 
closely  In  an  effort  to  determine  whethor 
there  hasn't  been,  on  the  basis  of  Isolated 
mistakes  and  excesses,  an  Injustlflably  reck- 
less disenchantment  with  the  concept  of  aid. 
and  a  growing  unreasoned  Impulse  to  chuck 
ths  baby  out  of  the  bath  Instead  of  rectlfyu 
Ing  errors  and  protecting  the  colossal  Invest- 
ment we  have  already  made  in  foreign 
assistance.  i 


SALE  OP  WHEAT  TO  RUSSIA 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mlnnte  and  to  revise  and  extend  m;  r 
remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippif 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  week  the  American  people 
have  been  exposed  to  a  political  trial 
balloon.  There  has  been  a  subtle  build- 
up toward  a  wheat  deal  with  Russia.  I 
am  hopeful,  though  not  certain,  that  the 
deal  has  not  already  been  made.  It 
ought  not  to  be  made. 

When  Congress  wrote  the  Agriculture 
Act  of  1981  it  wfiis  clearly  emphasized 
in  an  attached  statement  of  policy  that 
we  are  opposed  to  agricultural  trade  with 
Communist  nations.  Despite  this  ex- 
pression of  the  sense  of  Congress,  late 
news  reports  indicate  that  government 
lawyers  have  advised  the  President  that 
there  Is  no  legal  prohibition  against  the 
sale.  Technically  there  may  not  be. 
But  the  Congress  is  certainly  on  record 
against  such. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  President, 
with  the  vast  powers  granted  him  by  the 
Constitution  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
aCTalrs.  can  find  legal  Justifications. 
But  I  am  hopeful  that  he  will  not  go 
through  with  the  deal,  on  other  grounds. 

There  is  a  considerable  body  of 
opinion  which  believes  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  once  again  make  an  Uncle 
Sucker  out  of  Uncle  Sam  by  reselling  at 
a  profit  wheat  thus  obtained.  There  is 
a  general  wheat  shortage,  and  a  ready 
market,  in  Eastern  Europe. 

The  world  market  price  for  wheat  to- 
day is  about  $1.30  per  bushel.  The  UJ3. 
domestic  price  is  about  $1.90  per  bushel. 
If  we  sell  this  wheat  to  Russia,  the 
American  taxpayers  will  be  subsidizing 
the  Russians  at  the  rate  of  60  cents  per 
bushel. 

In  1961.  the  last  year  for  which  full 
Information  is  available.  Russia  sold 
wheat  to  her  East  European  satellites  at 
prices  16  percent  above  the  world  market 
price.  It  Is  my  belief  that  that  sort  of 
profiteering  will  be  repeated  If  Russia 
gets  her  hands  on  salable  wheat. 

To  sum  up  the  monetary  aspects  of 
this  deal,  if  the  administration  goes 
through  with  it.  it  appears  very  likely 
that  the  American  people  will  be  losing 
60  cents  a  bushel  whUe  affording  the 
Russian  Government  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  profit. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  think  the  American 
taxpayers  are  prepared  to  enter  into  such 
an  arrangement. 

Moreover,  the  greatest  weakness  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  economic  system  is  agri- 
culture production.  It  has  been  deter- 
mined by  competent  observers  that  the 
present  agricultural  crisis  in  the  Com- 
munist countries  is  due  to  the  collective 
farm  system  and  the  lack  of  Incentives. 
Why  should  we  ball  out  our  enemies? 

I  am  opposed  to  the  sale  of  wheat  to 
the  Soviet  Union  at  this  time  and  imder 
existing  world  conditions.  If  the  Rus- 
sian p)eople  were  starving.  I  would  favor 
feeding  them  with  surplus  food  supplies 
through  the  Red  Cross  or  similar  organi- 
sations. But  I  cannot  give  approval  to 
the  trade  of  agricultural  products  to 
them  under  any  other  circumstances. 


PORT  OF  OREGON 
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Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Qrexn]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RxcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  port  of  Portland  is  one  of  the  North- 
west's proudest  economic  assets  and  one 
of  the  major  ports  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  pleased  when  a  stranger  to  Port- 
land, which  I  have  the  privilege  of  rep- 
resenting. Is  impressed  with  the  facilities. 
The  latest  recognition  of  Portland's 
worth  as  a  port  was  highlighted  in  an 
editorial  appearing  this  month  In  the 
Oregon  Journal.  Under  unanimous 
consent,  I  include  the  editorial  in  the 
body  of  the  Record: 

Etks   Opxnkd    About   Oxjs   Poet 

He  has  attended  sessions  of  port  author- 
ities In  Baltimore  and  New  York,  Houston 
and  San  Pranclsco.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
62d  annual  cOTivention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Port  Authorities  In  Portland. 
He  turned  to  his  Portland  host  and  said: 

"I  am  amazed.  I  never  dreamed  that 
Portland  as  a  seaport  ranks  with  the  best  In 
the  Nation  and  the  world.  It  took  the  trip 
from  New  York  to  this  city  to  open  my  eyes. 
You  have  docks,  drydocks,  a  bulk  unloader 
and  grain  storage  that  rank  with  the  most 
efficient  anywhere.  You  have  a  channel  equal 
to  the  needs  of  the  larger  shii>s.  but  when  It 
is  deepened  to  40  feet  between  Portland- 
Vancouver  and  the  sea.  It  will  safely  accom- 
modate the  largest. 

"We  have  had  at  our  American  Association 
convention  Important  discussions  of  mer- 
chant marine  regulation,  regimentation,  and 
legislation.  But  In  my  Judgment  the  great 
continuing  value  to  Portland  Is  the  sudden 
awakening  of  the  leading  men  In  port  opera- 
tion throughout  the  United  States  to  the 
indisputable  rating  of  this  city  as  a  world 
port  with  a  great  future." 

This  comment  was  made  after  Col.  Sterling 
K.  Elsimlnger.  district  U.S.  engineer,  had 
given  his  Illustrated  talk  before  the  conven- 
tion on  Tortland — Gateway  City."  Instead 
of  allowing  his  hearers  to  dwell  exclusively 
upon  ships  and  cargoes,  docks  and  channel. 
Colonel  Elsimlnger  graphically  showed  the 
vast  trade  territory  which  Portland  serves  at 
lower  transportation  costs  and  greater  effi- 
ciency because  of  connecting  water-grade 
routes.  And  In  his  climax.  Colonel  Elsimln- 
ger exclaimed  : 

"A  great  Inland  empire — consisting  of  the 
lush  green  Willamette  Valley  lying  at  our 
doorstep  and  the  vast  grain  and  cattle  region 
east  of  the  Cascades — ^reached  through  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  funnels  of  commerce 
ever  created  by  mother  nature.  And  all 
served  by  a  thriving  deep  water  port  over  100 
miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean — Portland — 
truly  a  gateway  city." 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  add  that  Portland 
people  do  noi  need  the  "awakening"  to  the 
importance  of  Portland  as  world  seaport. 
They  agree  with  Colonel  Elsimlnger,  "Take 
away  Portland's  deepwater  channel  and  mod- 
em port  facilities  and  we  would  have  a 
country  hamlet."  With  their  votes  and  their 
bonds,  they  have  given  the  proot — and  they 
will  continue  to  do  so. 


PROJECT  60 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 


the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  Include 
an  article  by  Ralph  de  Toledano,  King 
Features  Syndicate,  entitled  "Exclusive: 
McNamara 's  Most  Dangerous  Move." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  take  this  minute  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  this  body  a  most 
alarming  procurement  procedure  being 
initiated  by  Secretary  McNamara  In  the 
Department  of  Defense.  It  is  labeled 
"Project  60,"  and  it  has  the  most  sea- 
soned civil  and  military  heads  in  the 
Pentagon  weary,  if  not.  Indeed,  disturbed. 
However,  there  Is  nothing  our  military 
can  do  about  it.  Ralph  de  Toledano,  of 
King  Features  Syndicate,  liibtes  one  offi- 
cial In  the  administration  as  saying,  "In 
this  administration,  you  do  as  you're 
told." 

We  are  rapidly  approaching  a  man- 
aged economy  and  the  administration 
has  taken  the  position  that  the  people 
do  not  know  what  is  best  for  themselves. 
This  Is  borne  out  by  Theodore  C.  Soren- 
sen,  special  counsel  to  the  President,  In 
his  new  book  being  published  by  the  Co- 
lumbia University  Press,  in  which  he 
states,  and  I  quote,  "the  public  does  not 
always  know  what  Is  best  for  It." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  every  Member  of 
this  House  will  read  the  following  article 
by  Ralph  de  Toledano  entitled  "McNa- 
mara's  Most  Dangerous  Move"  in  its  en- 
tirety: 

McNaicasa's  Most  Dahgeeous  Movx 
(By  Ralph  de  Toledano) 
Very  hush-hush.  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara has  asked  his  assistants  to  make  up 
plans  for  a  new  and,  I  believe,  dangerous 
method  of  procurement.  There  Is  much 
grumbling  and  headshaklng  at  the  Pentagon 
over  the  projected  move  but  as  one  veteran 
official  put  It,  "In  this  administration,  you 
do  as  you're  told." 

What  Mr.  McNamara  hopes  to  put  Into 
effect  Is  grandiosely  called  countercyclical 
procurement.  What  It  means  U  chilling  to 
the  blood.  The  Pentagon,  If  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara has  his  way,  will  buy  military  hard- 
ware not  as  It  Is  needed  but  as  the  economy 
calls  for  massive  pump-prlmlng. 

In  other  words.  If  there  Is  prosperity  In  the 
land,  then  military  procurement  will  be  dras- 
tically reduced — no  matter  what  the  interna- 
tional situation.  If  unemplojrment  begins 
to  rise,  the  Pentagon  will  nish  through  orders 
for  new  weapons  or  reorders  for  old  ones. 
If  mlssUes  are  in  short  supply,  the  Pentagon 
will  Ignore  the  fact — Just  so  long  as  the  Na- 
tion's economy  is  on  the  rise. 

Thus,  countercyclical  procurement — or 
procurement  that  runs  against  the  economic 
cycle. 

Secretary  McNamara's  Pentagon  Is  being 
organized  to  employ  this  countercyclical 
procurement  as  soon  as  possible  on  a  re- 
gional level  and  In  political  fashion.  The 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  U  highly 
elated  over  its  Project  80  which  divides 
the  country  Into  16  regions.  Each  region 
Is  under  a  special  procurement  officer  who 
reports  directly  to  the  Secretary  Ignoring 
responsible  civilian  and  military  ofBclals. 

If  the  regional  chief  feels  that  things  arent 
going  too  well  in  his  area,  he  Is  expected  to 
let  Mr.  McNamara  know  so  that  defense 
funds  can  be  siphoned  off  Into  the  district. 
Here  again,  thU  U  a  new  wrinkle.  In  the 
past,  the  Pentagon  was  expected  to  favor  to 
•ome   degree  depressed   areas  In   allocating 
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defense  contracts.  But  under  Project  60. 
need  (political  or  economic)  rather  than 
efficiency  or  low  cost  Is  the  major  criterion. 

Under  "counter-cyclical  procurement"  the 
Nation's  military  power  will  decline  when  we 
are  prosperous  and  rise  when  we  are  having 
economic  troubles.  Or  so  It  would  seem. 
But  since  the  lead  time  on  weapons  is  so 
great — and  adversely  affected  by  stop-and-go 
procvu-ement — the  monies  necessary  to  prime 
the  economic  pump  would  be  a  long  time 
going  into  the  pipeline  of  production — and 
larger  simM  would  be  needed.  Designers  of 
new  weapons  systems — if  this  administra- 
tion ever  gets  around  to  such  matters — 
would  never  know  whether  or  not  their  blue- 
prints are  ever  to  be  used.  The  chaos  in 
procurement  would  be  fantastic. 

Under  Project  60,  there  would  be  another 
dangerotis  factor.  If  regional  economic  needs 
are  to  be  the  guideline  for  procurement,  who 
Is  to  say  If  political  considerations  are  su- 
preme. Already  this  administration  Is  penal- 
izing States  which  happen  to  be  Republican, 
and  tossing  the  Juicy  contracts  to  those  pre- 
siuned  to  be  Democratic. 

Most  frightening  of  all  Is  the  consequence 
of  these  new  forms  of  procurement.  The 
Pentagon  Is  the  Nation's  biggest  customer, 
spending  well  over  $63  billion  a  year.  If 
It  Is  to  pick  and  choose  the  time  for  making 
this  or  that  weapon,  guiding  Itself  (however 
consclentloiisly)  by  Its  reading  of  economic 
signs,  then  it  wlU  in  effect  begin  to  control 
the  economy.  Its  experts,  moreover,  will  have 
to  keep  a  grip  on  a  variety  of  raw  material 
soiu-ces.  This  can  only  lead  to  a  repressive 
effect  on  the  free  market  which — to  work  at 
all — will  have  to  succvimb  to  wage-price 
manipulation. 

All  of  this  explains  why  civilian  and  mili- 
tary officials  at  the  Pentagon  look  so  wor- 
riedly at  Secretary  McNamara.  They  do  not 
know  what  he  will  do  next — or  what  area  of 
the  national  life  will  fall  Into  his  grasp. 


CHEAP  FOREIGN  IMPORTS'  El-T'ECl' 
ON  SHOE  FACTORY  IN  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRE 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with 
regret  that  I  announce  the  scheduled 
liquidation  of  yet  another  shoe  factory 
In  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  This 
time  one  employing  375  workers.  I  have 
repeatedly  submited  facts  and  figures 
relating  to  the  disastrous  impact  of  cheap 
foreign  imports  on  the  New  England 
shoe  Industry  as  part  of  continuing  ap- 
peals to  the  President  and  his  special 
representative.  Christian  Herter.  for 
quota  restrictions  on  these  imports. 

None  has  been  forthcoming  although 
the  situation  in  the  industry  is  becom- 
ing more  critical  every  passing  day.  I 
am  beginning  to  wonder  what  we  must 
do  to  have  protection  for  American  Jobs 
and  American  workers  in  our  own  mar- 
kets here  at  home?  How  do  we  get  at- 
tention? How  do  we  save  the  jobs  before 
it  is  too  late? 

Mr.  Herter  was  not  appointed  special 
representative  to  the  President  on  trade 
expansion  matters  to  preside  over  the 
liquidation  of  New  England  Industries. 

Many  of  us  in  the  Congress  have  joined 
in  signing  a  petition  to  the  President  re- 


questing Presidential  quota  relief.  I 
have  appealed  separately  to  Mr.  Herter 
stating  flatly  that  workers  whose  Jobs 
are  at  stake  are  sick  and  tired  of  listen- 
ing to  how  some  of  our  foreign  friends 
might  be  disappointed  and  might  not 
like  us  so  much  if  we  restrict  a  reason- 
able share  of  American  market  to  Amer- 
ican production. 

The  time  for  this  protection  is  now. 
The  livelihood  of  another  375  people  is 
on  the  skids  to  foreign  competition. 
Winter  is  coming.  These  people  and 
their  families,  along  with  hundreds  of 
more  who  have  become  jobless  because 
of  the  refusal  of  this  administration  to 
protect  them  are  beginning  to  ask  not 
what  they  can  do  for  their  coimtry  but 
what  is  our  coimtry  doing  to  them. 

Appeals  from  the  shoe  industry,  from 
the  Congress,  from  the  Senate,  from  a 
multitude  of  voices  are  either  disregarded 
by  the  White  House  or  fail  to  reach  it 
because  of  State  Department  interfer- 
ence. If  this  keeps  on,  we  will  have  no 
course  left  except  through  legislation  to 
modify  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  so  as 
to  take  away  from  the  executive  branch 
the  responsibility  for  this  protection  and 
revest  It  in  the  Congress  Itself.  This  is 
the  long  road,  however,  and  in  the  mean- 
time there  will  be  more  and  more  clos- 
ings and  greater  and  greater  disasters 
where  all  this  can  be  stopped  by  a  stroke 
of  the  President's  pen  to  provide  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  quota  protection. 
When  he  was  a  Senator  the  President 
was  all  for  protection.  What  has  hap- 
pened to  him? 

Let  us  restrict  the  cheap  imix)rt8.  Let 
us  give  American  workers  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable share  of  our  own  market.  These 
people  In  this  Industry  are  not  asking  for 
financial  aid.  They  are  only  asking  for 
an  equal  opportunity  to  compete  with 
foreign  products  in  the  markets  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  theh-  due,  their 
right. 

In  fact,  it  is  the  responslbUity  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  act 
now.  not  to  pretend  that  action  is  not 
permitted  under  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act.  Delay,  excuses,  inaction,  laziness. 
Indifference,  even  an  attitude  favoring 
foreign  Jobs  over  American  jobs  seems 
to  characterize  this  Government's  role. 
I  believe  it  is  fair  to  ask  why.  Why  do 
you  not  act.  Mr.  President  and  Mr.  Her- 
ter, to  protect  New  England  jobs? 


WHAT  I  WOULD  TELL  A  SON 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  few  people  in  the 
world  who  has  a  right  to  talk  to  parents 
although  he  has  no  children  is  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover.  He  is  working  more  for  oiu- 
children  than  all  of  us  put  together. 
He  has  written  what  we  call  a  credo 
for  parents  which,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent   to  Include  in   the 
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RiooRB  at  this  point  as  part  of  my  Ire- 
marks.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectkm  to 
the  request  oX  the  gentiewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred   to  follows: 

(Prom  the  ChrtstUn  Science  Monitor,  S^pt. 

21.  1963] 

What  I  Wouu>  Tbj.  a  Sov 

(By  J.  Edgar  Hoover) 

(Though  he  never  m&rrled  and  never  kad 
children  of  hU  ovn,  the  UJS.  leading  crime 
fighter  offers  a  credo  for  parenta.) 

As  I  ponder  the  problems  we  find  ourselves 
all  but  swamped  by  today.  Z  cannot  hielp 
thinking  that  the  rules  which  prevailed.  In 
my  youth  would  sttU  work  for  boys  and  girls 
now. 

The  Hoovers,  for  example,  were  a  cl()ee- 
knlt  family.  My  mother  and  father  shared 
equally  tbe  pleasures  and  the  responsibilities 
of  one  daughter  and  two  sons.  Oiur  clrcwn- 
stances  were  modest;  yet  none  of  us  etver 
wanted  for  any  neceMlty  of  life — and  thioee 
necessities  were,  then  as  now,  affection  $nd 
the  security  of  a  balanced  home. 

Our  parents  tau»ht  us  to  have  a  g^od 
time,  but  to  do  It  without  trampling  on 
the  rights  or  property  of  others.  The  twy 
who  went  astray  in  thoae  days  worried  a 
lot  more  about  the  punishment  he  k4ew 
was  waiting  for  him  at  home  than  abOut 
the  treatment  he  might  expect  from  the 
police,  the  courts,  or  other  authority,  ^ow 
seldom  Is  this  true  of  problem  yotdths 
today.  •  •  • 

If  I  had  a  son.  I  believe  I  could  taielp 
him  most  by  providing  him  with  these  five 
Indispensables :  a  personal  example  to  fol- 
low, an  understanding  of  the  importance!  of 
restraint  and  Ideals,  a  sense  of  discipline, 
a  pride  in  his  heritage,  and  a  challenge  to 
meet. 

Children  certainly  need  an  example  to 
follow.  I  feel  the  most  important  lesion 
which  my  sister,  my  brother,  and  I  received 
at  home  was  the  example  set  t>y  our  hon^t, 
hard-working  parents.  A  plaque  on  our  jiv- 
ing room  wall  summed  up  the  whole  thl^. 
It  read:  "To  command  the  respect  of  oth- 
ers, one  must  merit  respect  himself."  •  •  • 

If  I  had  a  son.  I'd  think  constantly  about 
the  part  I  had  In  helping  him  become  a 
man.  I  would  do  my  level  best  to  under- 
stand him,  to  be  a  pal  without  being  a  p^t, 
to  encourage  his  boyish  love  of  games  4nd 
adventure,  to  direct  him  quietly  to  the  right 
kind  of  friendships — those  he  would  find, 
for  example.  In  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  ^o- 
Uca  Athletic  Leagues.  •  •  •  ] 

To  help  him  grasp  that  wiille  life  may  be 
liard  It  is  also  rewarding,  I  would  impose  the 
gentle  preasiu'e  of  performing  regular  ta$ks 
well  wlthlr.  his  capacity  at  each  age  letel. 
I  would  gradually  increase  my  requiremetits 
and  penalize  him  proportionately  If  he  let 
them  slide — until  that  welcome  day  when 
he  would  begin  to  put  the  pressure  on  hltn- 
self. 

Above  all,  I  would  teach  him  to  tell  the 
truth — and  I,  In  turn,  would  tell  him  the 
truth  no  matter  how  It  hurt  or  embarrassed. 
Truth  telling.  I  have  found.  Is  the  key  to 
responsible  dtlsenshlp.  The  thousands  of 
criminals  I  have  seen  In  40  years  of  law  on- 
forcement  have  had  one  thing  In  coounqn: 
every  single  one  was  a  liar. 

In  addition  to  setting  a  good  personal  ex- 
ample, I  would  also  teach  a  son  the  lin- 
portance  of  restraints  and  Ideals.  ; 

Contriullctlona  arise  continually  In  lihe 
lives  of  teenagers,  for  today  our  youth  miast 
cope  with  the  specter  of  an  adult  wofld 
rife  with  Inconsistency.  To  the  youngster, 
adults  often  appear  by  their  attitudes  to  he 
saying:  "Ignore  traffic  regulations."  "Malke 
yoxir  own  niles."  "Cheat  whenever  ylou 
think  you  can  get  away  with  It."  To  ti»Ti 
the  screw   harder   still,   there   are   the   un- 


reasoning demands  of  an  often  arrogant 
Juvenile  world:  "Dont  be  a  square."  "You're 
chicken."    "Join  the  crowd." 

But  teenagers  who  have  a  strong  set  of 
standards  to  fortify  their  native  intelligence 
do  not  fall  prey  to  the  smut  merchant,  the 
narcotics  peddler,  or  the  rest  of  the  rodent 
swarm  which  fattens  commercially  upon  the 
inexperience  and  natural  curiosity  of  youth. 
These  young  people  have  developed,  with 
parental  aid.  the  moral  restraint  to  rise  above 
temptation,  to  tvu^  their  backs  on  the  "smart 
set,"  and  to  remain  true  to  their  ideals. 

Today,  too  many  young  people  are  develop- 
ing neither  the  moral  standards  nor  the  re- 
straint necessary  to  get  along  In  a  free  so- 
ciety. Every  community  has  its  share  of 
these  youth.  They  are  the  members  of 
teenage  gangs  who  belligerently  roam  the 
streets  In  search  of  "a  rumble":  the  school 
dropouts  who  waste  endless  hours  in  vm- 
productive  Idleness  and.  often,  wratiiful  de- 
spair; the  Juvenile  thrill  seekers  whose  early 
delinquencies  inevitably  lead  them  to  pro- 
gressively more  serious  crimes. 

These  are  unhappy  youth.  TTielr  arrogant 
defiance  of  authority  Is  a  pitiful  pose  that 
seeks  to  conceal  the  tragic  fear  and  Insecu- 
rity which  they  feel.  This  fear,  this  inse- 
curity exist  because  we  have  failed  to  prepare 
them  to  meet  the  personal  demands  and 
responsibilities  of  life  in  our  American  Re- 
public. 

The  way  out  of  this  dilenuna  is  for  yovmg- 
sters  to  acquire  a  sense  of  discipline.  But 
before  a  boy  can  practice  self-dlsclpllne.  he 
must  learn  discipline  from  others.  We  must 
establish  for  him  standards  of  acceptable 
behavior — and  we  must  enforce  those  stand- 
ards. 

Children  need  guidelines.  We  owe  it  to 
them  to  spell  out  what  they  may  and  may 
not  do.  We  must  hold  them  strictly  account- 
able when  they  breach  the  rules  of  decent 
conduct.  When  we  are  weak  or  inconsistent, 
when  we  pamper  or  overprotect — even  in  the 
preschool  years — we  set  a  pattern  of  con- 
fxislon  for  our  children.  In  the  years  ahead, 
our  mollycoddling  can  lead  only  to  their 
resenting  and  despising  authority. 

A  youngster  also  must  be  taught  to  have 
a  pride  In  his  heritage.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
a  man  of  great  strength  and  discipline,  had 
boundless  love  for  his  country  and  her  ideals. 
"Americanism"  he  said,  "means  the  virtues 
of  courage,  honor.  Justice,  truth,  sincerity, 
and  hardihood — the  vlrtvies  that  made  Amer- 
ica. The  things  that  will  destroy  America 
are  prosperity  at  any  price,  peace  at  any 
price,  safety  first  Instead  of  duty  first,  the 
love  of  soft  living,  and  the  get-rlch-qulck 
theory  of  life." 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  knew  that 
America  was  born  of  adversity.  He  believed 
that  her  people  have  risen  to  their  greatest 
heights  In  the  face  of  grave  challenge.  He 
knew  also  that  softness — mental,  physical,  or 
spiritual — is  the  mortal  enemy  of  all  who 
cherish  freedom. 

Has  a  "softening  process"  begun  to  set  in 
for  this  generation  and  its  elders?  I  earnest- 
ly hope  not.  Still,  the  danger  signs  are  clear. 
They  signal  the  growing  need  for  all  of  us 
to  Increase  vigilance  against  this  disease  that 
eats  from  within. 

Finally,  I  want  to  stress  the  importance  of 
challenge,  which  is  the  indispensible  com- 
patriot of  freemen.  It  Is  a  wellsprlng  of 
alertness  and  vitality  for  nations  which  find 
themselves  tempted  to  grow  complacent  and 
slothful. 

Our  youth  need  challenge.  We  must  de- 
stroy the  false  conception  which  today  In- 
creasingly saps  their  spiritual  stamina  with 
the  lie  that  life  in  a  democracy  Is  a  mere 
Jumble  of  rights  and  privileges  without  re- 
sponsibilities. From  their  very  early  years, 
young  people  should  have  Individual  chores, 
specific  goals,  constructive  projects  to  help 
sharpen  their  capabilities  and  develop  strong 
character. 


Above  all,  our  youth  need  our  help  to  in- 
sulate them  against  the  negative  forces — 
Inunortallty,  overindulgence,  apathy,  ne- 
glect— which  prevail  in  so  man"  areas  of 
modem  life.  For  doing  this  vital  Job  in  a  way 
that  will  last  a  lifetime,  there  is  nothing  like 
a  healthy  home. 


NEW  MARKET  NEWS  SERVICE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
make  clear  my  opposition  to  the  so- 
called  New  Market  News  Service  which 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  put 
Into  operation  on  August  1.  I  also  wish 
to  extend  support  to  Congressman  Hos- 
MER's  bill,  HJl.  8214,  which  would  pro- 
hibit departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  from  participating 
In  activities  which  are  in  competition 
with  private  news  services  engaged  in 
dissemination  of  news  or  other  infor- 
mation. 

I  believe  the  general  opinion  of  the 
newspapers  and  broadcasters  is  con- 
tained in  this  editorial,  which  appeared 
in  the  September  16.  1963.  edition  of  the 
Rochester  Post-Bulletin  published  at 
Rochester,  Minn. 

Official   News   Agenct    Shottlo    Be    Kni-yn 
Now 

A  stu-e  sign  of  a  totalitarian  country,  or 
one  that  is  under  tight  control  of  a  dictator- 
ship, is  the  official  news  agency.  It  is  an 
organ  of  the  Oovemment,  putting  out  such 
news  as  will  maintain  the  regime's  existence, 
carefully  eschewing  all  that  may  do  it  harm. 
It  controLi  and  disseminates  news  for  its 
own  political  purposes. 

Even  in  wartime,  this  country  has  had 
no  official  news  agency.  It  has  had  a  news 
code  under  which  the  various  communica- 
tions media  work  voluntarily,  not  under  Gov- 
ernment pressure. 

All  that  can  change  now  that  Secretary 
of  Agrlcuituire  Orville  Freeman  has  begun 
a  service  circulating  farm  market  news  at 
no  charge  to  subscribers  other  than  the  cost 
of  leased  wire  transmission.  For  it  creates 
a  medium  which  can  grow  over  the  years  until 
it  carries  aU  news  in  competition  with  the 
private  news  services.  With  its  Oovemment 
subsidy,  it  can  quickly  extinguish  them. 
Then  goodbye  to  America's  vaunted  freedom 
of  the  press.  Simply  by  withholding  service, 
the  Government  could  kUl  any  inimical 
newspaper. 

The  time  to  kUl  a  rattlesnake  is  when 
it  raises  its  head,  not  after  it  strikes.  Con- 
gress should  make  short  work  of  killing  off 
this  threat  to  one  of  the  basic  freedoms. 

This  editorial  clearly  states  the  case. 
I  have  here  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet,  AMS 
510.  published  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  explaining  its  wire 
service.    AMS  510  states : 

USDA  reserves  the  right  to  cancel  at  any 
time  the  connection  of  any  and  all  sub- 
scribers who  abuse  the  service  by  misrepre- 
sentation of  reports,  or  for  any  other  reason 
when,  in  Its  sole  Judgment,  such  cancel-  / 
latlon  is  desirable. 

What  Is  a  misrepresented  report? 
That  is  left  up  to  the  arbitrary  Judg- 
ment of  the  USDA  and  its  sole  Judg- 
ment into  the  bargain. 
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AMS  510  also  says: 

The  service  Is  subject  to  such  adjustments 
as  are  deemed  desirable  by  the  USDA  In 
content,  length,  scheduling,  and  timing  of 
reports. 

This  gives  the  USDA  complete  and 
arbitrary  control  over  all  information 
transmitted,  from  beginning  to  end. 

These  self-made  rules  of  the  USDA 
obviously  gives  that  Department  the  fol- 
lowing weap>ons: 

First.  Complete  control  over  all  infor- 
mation gathered  by  people  on  its  own 
payroll  and  thus  agents  of  USDA,  but 
.  transmitted  to  impartial  news  distribut- 
ing agencies  for  their  use. 

Second.  It  gives  USDA  control  over 
how  the  information  is  used,  for  it  can 
"cancel  at  any  time  the  connection  of 
any  and  all  subscribers  who  abuse  the 
service  by  misrepresentation  of  reports 
or  for  any  other  reason  when,  in  its  sole 
judgment,  such  cancellation  is  desirable." 
Third.  It  gives  the  USDA  further  con- 
trols amounting  to  censorship,  for  it  may 
make  "such  adjustments  as  are  deemed 
desirable,"  in  the  "content"  and  the 
"length"  and  the  "scheduling"  and  the 
"timing"  of  reports. 

Meanwhile,  it  could  possibly  destroy 
private  news  services,  which  must  sus- 
tain the  added  cost  of  a  corps  of  impar- 
tial news  gatherers. 

I  believe  that  this  service  is  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  constitutional  guarantee 
of  freedom  of  the  press.  It  seems  to  me 
as  a  layman,  tliat  it  could  be  turned  in 
a  matter  of  moments  from  a  marketing 
sei-vice  to  a  propaganda  mactiine  of  un- 
limited proportions.  If  this  so-called 
service  gains  headway — and  with  its  low 
cost  made  possible  by  Government  sub- 
sidy it  very  well  could — it  would  have  a 
direct  teletype  line  into  the  offices  of 
many  media  for  public  distribution  of 
information.  It  would  have  arbitrary 
control  over  how  the  information  trans- 
mitted on  those  lines  was  gathered,  how 
it  was  compiled  and  how  it  was  used. 
Any  paper  failing  to  toe  the  mark  in  any 
way  could  be  cut  off  from  service.  Even 
the  printing  of  a  report  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  the  USDA  could  be  grounds 
for  cutting  off  service,  under  the  clause 
of  its  own  rules  allowing  it  to  stop  serv- 
ice for  "any  other  reason"  which  in  its 
"sole  judgment"  is  sufficient  grounds. 

How  quickly  such  a  service  could  be 
used  to  propagandize  for  the  Department 
is  easy  to  see.  Once  more,  according  to 
its  own  rules  as  outlined  in  AMS  510,  it 
would  take  only  an  "adjustment"  of 
"content"  to  turn  the  wire  service  into  a 
voice  lobbying  to  the  public  for,  let  us 
say,  a  favorable  vote  in  a  farm  referen- 
dum. 

The  rapid  transmission  of  market  re- 
ports extended  at  a  low  cost  to  news 
media  by  the  USDA  may  sound  harmless 
enough  on  the  surface.  But  as  we  have 
seen,  it  could  be  quickly  converted  to 
other  uses.  But  even  if  it  were  not,  the 
precedent  set  by  this  network  is  dan- 
gerous. 

If  the  Agriculture  Department  can 
nave  its  wire  service,  why  not  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, the  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Department  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  executive  branch?  Why  not  a  wire 
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service  for  the  Congress,  in  which  we 
could  control  what  was  said  about  us, 
and  release  what  we  wished  to  be  known? 

Then,  one  day,  for  the  sake  of  ef- 
ficiency, it  could  become  a  Federal  C3rov- 
emment  News  Service — or,  as  some  have 
termed  it,  an  American  Tass. 

The  potential  dangers  of  the  USDA 
News  Service  are  apparent.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion fundamental  to  one  of  our  most 
fundamental  American  rights — freedom 
of  the  press.  Is  the  government  or  a  de- 
partment of  it,  in  any  way,  to  be  allowed 
to  control  the  flow  of  information,  or  is 
it  not?  If  it  is — in  even  a  small  way 
today — then  we  may  as  well  prepare  for 
the  same  control  in  a  much  larger  way 
tomorrow.  If  we  are  to  maintain  and 
support  the  concept  that  the  American 
press — and  by  this  I  mean  both  newspa- 
pers and  broadcast  media — is  to  be  free 
to  disseminate  news  and  information  It 
has  gathered  without  any  control  except 
the  ethics  of  the  Journalistic  profession, 
then  we  should  support  H.R.  8214  and 
once  and  for  all  make  it  clear  that  no 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  is  free 
to  compete  with  the  normal  functions  of 
the  free  American  press. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
Mr.  William  C.  Whittenberg,  director  of 
the  Livestock  Market  Institute  in  South 
St.  Paul,  Minn.: 

Livestock  Market  iNSTrruTE, 
South  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  September  18.  1963. 
Hon.  Albebt  Quie, 
New  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  have  Just  finished 
reading  an  article  In  the  August  31  issue  of 
the  National  Provlsioner  pertaining  to  the 
expansion  of  the  wire  service  facilities  now 
operated  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Frankly,  I  was  appalled  to  think  that  a 
branch  of  our  government  had  taken  such  a 
giant  step  in  the  headlong  race  to  convert 
our  democratic  form  of  government  to  so- 
cialism. I'm  afraid  I  get  a  Uttle  panicky 
when  "Big  Brother"  from  George  Orwell's 
"1984"  gets  so  close  at  hand. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  support  B.R. 
8214,  the  bill  Introduced  by  Ceaig  Hosmer, 
of  California,  which  will  halt  the  expansion 
of  the  USDA  teletype  service.  You  may  be 
aware  that  within  our  livestock  industry, 
there  is  growing  feeUng  that  the  present 
teletjrpe  system  of  the  Market  News  Branch 
of  USDA  has  actually  been  a  disservice  to 
the  industry,  and  helped  to  break  down  the 
pricemaklng  structure  of  the  markets  it 
claims  to  serve. 

I'm  sorry  that  Representative  Hosmer's 
bill  is  not  broader,  so  as  to  stop  all  Federal 
agencies  from  interfering  with  private  indus- 
try. However,  this  is  a  good  start,  and  I 
hope  that  HJl.  8214  will  set  control  and 
remove  the  competition  between  Federal 
bureaus  and  individuals  who  stUl  believe 
in  the  basic  principles  of  free  enterprise  on 
which  our  Nation  was  founded. 

Congressman,  I  urge  you  to  use  your  in- 
fluence in  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
and  on  the  floor  to  obtain  passage  of  H  R 
8214. 

Sincerely, 

William   C.  WHrrrENBERo, 

Director. 

Mr.  Whittenberg  is  in  a  responsible 
position  within  the  marketing  Industi-y. 
Yet  he  feels  that  this  interference  as  he 
terms  it.  Is  actually  a  detriment  to  the 
marketing  industry.  He  would  go  fur- 
ther to  prevent  Federal  agencies  from 


Interfering  in  private  industry  than  is 
provided  for  in  H.R.  8214. 

Last  week,  on  the  floor  of  this  House, 
we  heard  earnest  pleas  for  a  tax  cut  to 
stimulate  the  economy.  At  that  time. 
Members  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  free  enter- 
prise system  has  made  this  Nation  great. 
They  said  that  to  continue  to  expand, 
the  economy  needed  to  be  freed  from 
the  shackles  of  high  taxation.  The 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  Congressman 
Mills,  told  us  that  a  tax  cut  was  a  "move 
away  from  big  government." 

I  heartily  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  Congressman  Mills,  that 
big  government  should  leave  as  many 
enterprises  as  possible  in  the  hands  of 
free  enterprise.  The  free  enterprise  news 
services  of  this  Nation  are  a  big  business, 
contributing  economically  to  the  Nation 
as  well  as  in  service.  Are  they  to  be 
destroyed  by  a  Government-subsidized 
news  service? 

F*urthermore,  as  Mr.  Whittenberg 
points  out,  there  is  a  feeling  in  the  live- 
stock industry  that  the  USDA  dabbling 
in  market  reporting  is  an  actual  dis- 
service to  that  industry. 

Thus,  we  are  faced  here  with  not  only 
a  Government  agency  in  conflict  with  the 
constitutional  guarantee  of  freedom  of 
the  press,  but  in  conflict  with  two  great 
Industries — the  free  enterprise  news 
wire  services  and  the  marketing 
industry. 

This  has  all  been  brought  about  by 
the  establishment  of  one  wire  service — 
but  a  wire  service  such  as  none  of  us  or 
our  forebears  in  the  United  States  have 
ever  seen  before — one  operated,  subsi- 
dized, and  controlled  by  a  Government 
agency. 

So  the  problem  is  compounded  and  be- 
comes not  only  a  moral  and  ethical  ques- 
tion, but  an  economic  one  as  well. 

I  urge  that  every  Member  of  this 
House  show  his  faith  in  the  concept  of 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  his  faith  in 
the  ability  of  the  w^ire  services  and  mar- 
keting industry  of  our  free  enterprise 
system,  by  supporting  HJl.  8214. 


FLOOD  CONTROL  AND  NAVIGATION 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
24  of  this  year  the  House  passed  H.R. 
6016,  to  authorize  additional  appropria- 
tions for  prosecution  of  projects  for  flood 
control,  navigation,  and  other  purposes 
in  10  river  basins.  This  additional  au- 
thorization was  in  the  total  amount  of 
$784  million  for  the  2  fiscal  years  of  1964 
and  1965  for  these  river  basins:  The  West 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  central  and 
southern  Florida.  Brazos  River.  Arkan- 
sas River,  White  River,  Missouri  River — 
including  authorizations  for  both  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Department 
of  Interior — Ohio  River,  upper  Missis- 
sippi River,  Los  Angeles-San  Gabriel 
River,  and  the  Columbia  River. 
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This  action  of  the  House  was  to  pro- 
vide for  continuation  of  projects  already 
authorized  to  be  constructed  in  these 
river  basins,  many  of  which  projects  lire 
underway  at  the  present  time.  No  rjew 
projects  were  included  in  this  bill;]  it 
merely  provided  for  a  periodic  lncre|ise 
to  the  original  monetary  ceilings  for 
work  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  in 
the  Missouri  River  by  the  Department 
of  Interior. 


River  basin  authoriz  \tions 


The  other  body  emasculated  this  bill 
by  eliminating  entirely  all  authorizations 
for  river  basins  for  fiscal  year  1965,  and 
which  will  have  to  be  reinstated  next 
year  and  should  be  included  this  year 
for  orderly  programing.  The  Senate 
thereby  reduced  the  basin  authorizations 
to  $161  million  for  fiscal  year  1964  alone, 
and.  at  the  same  time,  adding  to  the  bill 
seven  highly  controversial  new  projects 


for  initial  authorization  in  the  total 
amount  of  $448,547,000.  All  seven  of 
these  projects  were  removed  from  the 
omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  bill  of  last 
year  in  conference,  and  one  was  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  the  House  last  year.  I  was 
ranking  Republican  conferee  on  that 
conference.  The  river  basin  authoriza- 
tions, as  passed  by  the  House  and  the 
other  body,  and  the  projects  added  by 
the  other  body  are  as  follows : 


1963 
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Amounts  in 
H.R.  6016as 

passed  by 
Ilouse,  fiscal 
years  1064-65 

As  amended 

by  Senate. 

flsc&l  yeiw 

1064 

West  Branch,  Susquehanna 

$2,000,000 

21.000.000 

30.000.000 

157.000.000 

8.000.000 

so.ooaooo 

150,000.000 

11,000.000 

30.000.000 

195.000.000 

100.000.000 

0 

Central  and  southern  Florida. 

$4,000,000 

Braios  Rirer 

14. 000, 000 

Arkanaas  River 

31.000.000 

White  River 

1.000,000 

Mlawurl  River  (Corps  of  Engineers) 

0 

Ohio  River 

47, 000, 000 

Upper  MlMissippi  River... 

0 

Lo«  Angeles-8an  Gabriel  River 

12.000,000 

Columbia  River 

36.000.000 

iljsaouri  River  (Department  of  the  Interior) 

16.000,000 

Total 

784,000,000 

161  000  OOO 

Projects  added  by  Senate 

> 

1 

Estimated 

cost 

Cape  Fear  River  Basin.  N.C 

$25,143,000 

78,  700, 000 

63,200,000 

404,000 

Trott<>rs  Shoals  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Ga.-8.6_ 

Flint  River,  Oa 

Dardanelle  lock  and  dam,  Arkansas 

Vi  aurlka  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Okla. 

25, 100, 000 

3,000,000 

151.000.000 

Mlssouri  River  bank  stabiliiation 

Devils  Jumps  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Ky.-Tenn 

Knowles  Dam  and  Re.servoir,  Mont 

60.000  000 

Bunis  Creek  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Idaho 

52, 000, 000 

Total 

448.547,000 

Grand  total,  as  amended  l.y  Senate 

609, 647, 000 

The  addition  of  these  seven  highly 
controversial  projects,  five  of  which  {in- 
volve generation  of  power,  has  brou^t 
action  on  this  bill  to  a  grinding  halt,  and 
in  the  meantime  money  for  the  previ- 
ously authorized  development  of  7  of 
the  10  river  basins  is  running  out,  and 
work  is  being  stopped,  or  will  be  stoppjed 
soon.  Authorizations  for  the  Lios 
Angeles-San  Gabriel  River  Basin  haJve 
already  been  exhausted.  All  work  jln 
this  basin  would  now  be  stopped  were^t 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Flood  Control  District  has  ad- 
vanced $2.5  million  to  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  pay  the  Government's  con- 
tractors for  continuation  of  the  most 
essential  parts  of  the  work.  1 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  now  plans  to 
send  30-day  notices  of  work  termination 
to  contractors  constructing  projects  In 
the  other  river  basins  on  the  following 
dates:  Central  and  southern  Florida. 
November  1, 1963;  Brazos  River,  Novert- 
ber  1,  1963;  Arkansas  River,  December  1. 
1963;  White  River,  January  1, 1964.  Ohio 
River.  October  15.  1963;  Columbia  Riv^r. 
January  1. 1964.  | 

As  authorizations  for  these  river  bi- 
sins  are  exhausted,  unless  the  contrac- 
tors are  able  and  willing  to  continue 
work  at  their  own  expense,  essential  in|- 
provements  for  navigation,  flood  control, 
water  supply,  and  other  purposes,  which 
have  been  previously  authorized  by  the 
Congress,  will  be  brought  to  a  halt.  N0t 
only  will  the  necessity  for  contractors  to 
move  off  of  projects  and  return  later 
result  in  additional  costs,  but  substantini 
delays  will  result  in  construction  *f 
essential  improvements,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  public. 

This  is  no  time  to  decide  the  far-reach- 
ing and  major  issues  involved  in  public 
power  projects  which  have  been  added  by 
the  other  body,  and  the  House  should  not 
be  coerced  into  accepting  any  of  these 
new  projects  which  are  not  financially 
feasible  and  fully  justified  as  a  means  *f 
securing  approval  by  the  other  body  al 


additional  authorizations  for  the  river 
basins  which  are  clearly  justified  and 
needed  at  once. 

Stoppage  of  work  in  the  central  and 
southern  Florida  river  basin  is  going  to 
be  highly  detrimental  to  the  entire 
southeastern  portion  of  the  United 
States.  Work  is  now  in  progress  under 
30  contracts  In  this  river  basin,  and  fol- 
lowing the  corps  issuance  of  its  30-day 
notices  of  termination  of  work  on  No- 
vember 1. 1963.  it  is  anticipated  that  con- 
tractors will  commence  shutting  down 
on  December  1.  and  by  December  31.  16 
contracts  will  be  fully  shut  down.  The 
remaining  14  contracts  are  in  final  stages 
of  completion,  and  they  will  be  continued 
until  finished.  The  16  contracts  on 
which  work  will  be  stopped  involve  a 
total  contract  amount  of  $23,734,400,  of 
which  $13,010,000  has  been  obligated 
through  August  31,  1963. 

What  will  happen  in  the  central  and 
southern  Florida  river  basin  Is  indica- 
tive of  what  will  happen  in  the  other 
river  basins,  only  on  a  much  larger  scale. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  in  the  public  inter- 
est the  other  body  will  not  insist  upon 
the  controversial  projects  it  added  to  the 
river  basin  authorization  bill,  but  rather 
that  these  projects  may  be  considered  in 
an  orderly  fashion  next  year  when  regu- 
lar omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  and  flood 
control  bill  is  up,  when  they  may  be 
properly  and  fully  evaluated  upon  their 
individual  merits  by  the  House  without 
the  pressure,  urgency,  and  threat  of 
stoppage  of  work  on  previously  author- 
ized projects  in  seven  of  the  major  river 
basins  of  the  country. 

As  a  probable  conferee  on  this  bill,  I 
believe  it  my  duty  to  call  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  in  hopes  the 
other  body  will  relent  and  permit  these 
needed  noncontroversial  basin-continu- 
ing authorizations  to  pass. 

If  the  Senate  fails  to  relent,  the  House 
should  consider  passing  a  separate  bill 
containing  only  river  basins  authoriza- 
tions. 


RESroUAL  OIL 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speakej ,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Whalley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though residual  oil  imports  have  been 
limited  by  Executive  action  since  March 
of  1959,  the  serious  damage  to  domestic 
fuels  industries  and  to  the  economy 
caused  by  excessive  imp>orts  has  not  been 
alleviated. 

Despite  the  control  program,  residual 
Imports  have  been  increased  from  an 
original  rate  of  343,000  barrels  per  day 
to  the  present  quotas  which  are  at  a  rate 
of  575.000  barrels  per  day,  or  an  increase 
equivalent  to  84  million  barrels  per  year. 
Even  more  important,  there  has  not  yet 
been  created  a  permanent  formula  to 
restrict  the  future  encroachment  of  for- 
eign oil  on  domestic  fuels  markets  which 
would  permit  and,  indeed,  encourage  the 
proper  and  necessary  growth  of  produc- 
tive capacity  of  domestic  fuels;  namely, 
coal  and  residual  oil  produced  from  U.S. 
crude  oil. 

It  now  appears  obvious  that  the  sorely 
needed  fuel  market  stability — the  op- 
portunity to  plan  ahead  and  compete  on 
an  equitable  basis  with  foreign  fuel — 
which  the  coal  producers,  miners,  and 
transporting  railroads  have  so  long 
sought  can  be  achieved  only  through  a 
legislatively  established  formula. 

This  is  not  because  of  any  failure  of 
intent  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
branch,  but  rather  that  a  control  pro- 
gram of  this  nature,  lacking  any  guide- 
line of  law,  is  subject  to  practically  ir- 
resistible pressure  from  interested  iJartles  / 
on  both  sides  of  the  question.  The 
result  has  been  an  import  control  pro- 
grram  which  has  not  been  effective,  and 
which  has  benefited  no  one.    The  his- 


tory of  the  control  program  to  date  bears 
this  out.  There  have  been  a  total  of 
8  increases  in  quotas  since  the  pro- 
gram was  first  established  in  1959,  and 
permissible  imports  have  been  raised 
from  343,000  barrels  daily  to  575,000  bar- 
rels daily. 

Total  imports  this   year  will   be   the 
equivalent,  in  energy  value,  to  50  million 
tons  of  coal,  or  about  11  percent  of  total 
U.S.  production  last  year.    However,  the 
true  impact  is  even  more  severe  than  this 
would  indicate,  because  all  the  coal  dis- 
placed by  imported  residual  along  the 
east  coast  originates  in  the  hard-hit  im- 
employment  regions  of  the  Appalachians, 
principally  In  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir- 
ginia,  East   Kentucky,   and   Maryland. 
Fifty  million  tons  of  coal  is  equal  to  some 
23  percent  of  the  entire  production  of 
coal  in  these  Appalachian  fields  in  1962. 
The  present  method  of  setting  residual 
import  quotas  creates  an  almost  intoler- 
able situation  for  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.     When   the 
time  for  establishing  a  new  quota  nears, 
the  executive  branch  is  subjected  to  pull- 
ing and  hauling  from  all  sides.    The  coal 
industry  strives  to  hold  the  line,  while 
spokesmen   for   the  oil   importers   and 
some  consumers  of  residual  oil  along  the 
east  coast  insist  that  the  program  be 
abolished,  or  at  least  further  hberalized 
to  permit  increased  oil  imports.    In  addi- 
tion to  all  of  the  pressures  from  domestic 
sources,  the  President  must  also  contend, 
at  each  of  these  quota-establishing  pe- 
riods, with  the  demands  of  the  Venezue- 
lan Government,  which  insists  that  Its 
economy  would  be  jeopardized  without 
increased  quotas. 

Passage  by  the  Congress  of  legislation 
establishing  a  reasonable  and  equitable 
formula  for  determining  permissible  im- 
port quotas  would  relieve  the  President 
of  these  odious  pressures.  To  have  any 
chance  of  acceptance,  the  formula  out- 
lined in  such  legislation  must  be  realis- 
tic and  fair.  I  recognize,  as  a  political 
reality,  that  quotas  cannot  be  rolled 
back  now,  and  any  legislation  offered 
must  accept  this  fact. 

I  believe  the  bills  which  have  been  In- 
troduced adequately  meet  the  problems 
I  have  outlined.  Stated  simply  the  leg- 
islation provides  that  residual  oil  imports 
Into  Petroleum  Administration  Districts 
I  through  IV— all  of  the  U.S.  mainland 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains— in  any 
calendar  quarter  shall  not  exceed  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  consumption  of  residual 
oil  for  fuel  in  districts  I  to  IV  during  the 
corresponding  calendar  quarter  of  the 
previous  year.  Actual  district  I  to  IV  im- 
ports In  the  1963  calendar  year  under 
present  quotas  will  amount  to  an  esti- 
mated 48  percent  of  total  residual  oil 
consumption. 

This  Is  a  generous  formula.  In  fact, 
if  this  formula  had  been  in  effect  this 
year  it  would  have  resulted  in  a  3-per- 
cent increase  in  total  imports.  However 
in  future  years  imports  could  be  ex- 
pected to  stabilize  at  or  near  the  present 
level. 

The  bills  also  contain  a  provision  to 
permit  the  President  to  grant  special 
allocations  on  a  spot  basis  to  prevent 
any  real  hardship  shortage,  but  make  it 
Clear  that  such  emergency  allocations 
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would  not  be  added  to  the  quarterly  total 
as  a  part  of  the  base  for  quota  alloca- 
tions the  following  year. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  coal  Indus- 
try, the  foi-mula  has  the  virtue  of  pro- 
viding permanent  stability  In  the  market 
for    competitive    fuels.      The    industry 
would  know  what  it  can  expect  in  the 
way  of  imports  and  can  plan  accordingly. 
This  is  essential  if  first,  investment 
capital  Is  to  be  made  available  to  develop 
and  open  new  mines  to  meet  future  and 
growing  demands  for  energy,  and  to  re- 
place the  mines  that  are  being  depleted 
each   year;    second,   skilled   manpower, 
without  which  modern  coal  mining  is  im- 
possible, Is  to  be  encouraged  to  remain 
In  the  labor  force  and  aid  in  restoring  the 
economy  of  hard  hit  coal  mining  depres- 
sion areas;  and,  third,  railroads,  which 
transport  75  percent  of  all  UJS.  coal  and 
derive  a  substantial  portion  of  their  reve- 
nues therefrom,  are  to  be  able  to  main- 
tain and  replace  equipment  and  rolling 
stock  to  meet  growing  fuel  hauUng  de- 
mands. 

Likewise,  the  users  of  residual  would 
have  clear-cut  guidelines  as  to  the 
amount  of  cheap  imported  residual  which 
will  be  available,  and  would  not  be  en- 
couraged to  invest  In  new  equipment  and 
plants  to  switch  to  residual  on  the  as- 
sumption that  future  quotas  will  be 
steadily  raised  to  take  care  of  any  new 
demand. 

This  has  not  been  true  under  the  pres- 
ent Import  control  program.  Even  the 
Government  has  continued  to  build  new 
Installations  equipped  only  to  burn  resid- 
ual oil,  although  It  has  had  in  effect  a 
program  which,  if  It  accomplished  its 
purpose,  should  have  meant  that  addi- 
tional quantities  of  residual  would  not 
likely  be  available  for  such  new  installa- 
tions. 

We  believe  this  legislation  will  not  only 
establish  a  formula  to  hold  the  level  of 
imports  at  a  fair  rate  for  all  concerned, 
but  also  will  eliminate  these  unpleasant 
and  disconcerting  political  pressures 
which  are  an  Inevitable  part  of  the  pres- 
ent control  system. 


NATION'S  BUSINESS  MAGAZINE 
TELI^:  WHAT  YOUR  FEDERAL 
TAXES  BUY— AN  EXCELLENT 
TREATISE  ON  THE  ACCELERATED 
PUBLIC  WORKS  BOONDOGGLE 


Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  may  extend  his  le- 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Look  What  Your  Federal  Taxes 
Buy,"  which  appeared  in  the  October 
1963  issue  of  Nation's  Business. 

It  is  an  excellent,  well-researched 
article  which  took  its  editors  all  over  the 
country  as  they  sought  out,  and  reported 
on,  accelerated  public  works  projects. 

The  article  substantiates  my  worst 
fears  about  this   blank  check  program 


which  has  turned  into  a  political  slush 
fund  with  the  President  holding  the  pen. 

Created  under  the  guise  of  drastically 
reducing  unemployment,  the  program  is 
being  used,  instead,  to  insure  the  con- 
tinued control  of  Government  by  the 
Democrats. 

In  debate  on  the  original  bill  and  the 
1963  increased  ARA  authorizations— 
$450  million— I  cited  abuses  and  spend- 
ing on  swimming  pools,  ski  slides,  and 
golf  courses.  This  article  substantiates 
my  position  in  opposition  to  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  article  follows: 

Look  What  You*  Federal  Taxes  But 
Go  to  Hollywood.  Pla.,  Bometlme  and  stroll 
on  the  boardwalk  by  the  sea. 

While  you're  strolling  you  might  want  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  walkway  It- 
self. You'd  be  perfectly  entlUed  to.  It  was 
recently  extended  with  the  help  of  Federal 
funds  to  which  you  contributed  as  a  tax- 
payer, as  did  other  taxpayers  all  over  the 
country  who  wUl  never  see  It  or  use  It. 

If  you  live  In  the  northeast,  you  could  run 
over  to  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  P.  T.  Barnum's 
hometown,  and  look  at  the  new  12,000-seat 
city  stadium.  You  can't  see  a  ball  game  there 
yet,  but  you  many  enjoy  watching  workmen 
put  the  final  touches  on  a  $1  million  facility 
which  is  costing  taxpayers  across  the  country 
$475,000. 

More  and  more  Federal  tax  dollars,  Inr 
eluding  yours,  are  being  pumped  Into  what 
Washington  euphemistically  calls  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  program.  APW  (that 
Is  WPA  spelled  backwards)  is  a  year-old. 
politically  potent,  come-and-get-lt  spending 
machine  to  build  strictly  local  projects  with 
other  people's  money. 

Your  tax  dollars  are  buying  merc\iry  vapor 
street  lights  for  Tahlequah,  Okla.,  a  game 
room  for  Alma.  Mich.,  trafBc  signals  for 
Homestead,  Pa.,  barbecue  pits  at  Crab  Or- 
chard Lake,  near  Herrln,  111.,  a  municipally 
run  parking  garage  (with  a  misplaced  ramp) 
in  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

The  story  is  much  the  same  throughout 
America.  In  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  more 
than  4,000  accelerated  public  works  projects 
are  underway,  and  more  are  coming. 

All  this  started  In  September  of  1962, 
when  President  Kennedy  signed  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act.  "authorizing  the 
appropriation  of  $900  million  for  the  Initia- 
tion and  acceleration  of  Federal  public  works 
projects  already  authorized,  but  not  yet 
financed  by  Congress,  and  of  SUte  and  local 
public  works  projecte,  for  which  Federal 
financial  assistance  had  been  authorized  by 
prior  legislation." 

To  qualify  for  APW  money,  a  community 
must  meet  one  of  several  standards.  In 
general,  these  cover  communities  of  persist- 
ently high  unemployment  or  low  median 
income. 

Communities  meeting  the  qualifications 
number  about  1,100  all  over  the  Nation. 

At  last  count  approval  had  been  granted 
for  4.431  projects  1.535  of  which  were  fi- 
nanced by  Federal  money  alone. 

The  first  $400  million  for  this  quickie 
spur  to  the  economy  was  appropriated  by 
Congress  a  year  ago  this  month.  Addi- 
tional spending  of  $450  million  was  okayed 
last  May  and,  to  date,  $230  mUllon  of  it  has 
actually  been  spent.  APW  is  becoming  an 
Increasingly  expensive  piece  of  the  Kennedy 
administration's  public  works  program 
which  could  cost  $9  billion  this  fiscal  year 
alone.  Such  spending  makes  up  nearly  10 
percent  of  the  Federal  Government's  total 
red-ink  budget. 

Congress  now  has  before  it  legisUtion  by 
Representative  John  A.  Blatnik,  Minnesota 
Democrat,  which  would  double  the  current 
authorization  for  accelerated  public  works. 
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On  the  Senate  side,  similar  legislation  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Pat  McNamaba,  Michigan 
Democrat,  would  provide  $1.5  billion  ipore 
for  new  projects.  Senator  McNamaka  hfcads 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee. 

PSOJECTS  AKE  LOCAL  IN  SCOPE 

Unlike  conventional  public  works — huge 
dams,  bridges,  military  installations,  and 
such — the  new  program  nickels  and  d^mes 
the  taxpayer  for  projects  which  cannot  Con- 
ceivably be  considered  national  In  s<iope. 
Nor  could  many  of  the  projects  be  described 
as  meeting  an  "essential  public  need*  as 
the  act  requires. 

The  funds  are  flowing  Into  an  array  of 
projects  Including  city  halls,  county  build- 
ings, hospitals,  road  improvements,  shim- 
ming pools.  Jails,  trash  Incinerators,  fish 
hatcheries,  docks,  and  many  more.  So  m  kny. 
In  fact,  that  a  recent  directory  of  the  projects 
filled  almost  90  pages  of  small  type. 

Most  of  the  projects  are  pint-sized  unler- 
taklngs  that  Individually  don't  offer  much 
of  a  target  to  advocates  of  Federal  econdmy. 
Some — by  the  admission  of  local  ofBclis — 
were  really  unnecessary  but  nonetheless 
sought  In  the  spirit  of,  "It's  Federal  mdney 
and  everybody's  taking  It,  so  let's  get  some, 
too."  I 

William  A.  Peterson,  city  engineer  of  Hqlly- 
wood,  Fla.,  which  has  nailed  down  tliree 
grants,  told  Nation's  Business,  emphasising 
that  he  was  expressing  his  personal  opinion: 
"As  a  taxpayer,  I'm  personally  against 
these  Federal  giveaway  programs  In  general. 
I  don't  believe  In  the  pump-prlmlng  thqory. 
But  as  long  as  the  money  is  available,  and  as 
long  as  the  people  In  our  city  are  patlng 
Federal  taxes,  we  feel  we  should  try  to 
our  share.  We're  glad  to  get  the  money 
cause  It  helps  our  city,  but  we  could 
along  without  It.  Hollywood  has  a 
bonded  Indebtedness,  and  we  could 
eventually  for  such  things  ourselves." 

The  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  pro- 
vides money  for  public  works  for  which  Only 
financial  assistance  la  authorized  by  o^her 
laws.  So,  projects  for  which  Congress  !has 
only  authorized  loans  are  eligible  for  dut- 
and-out  giveaways.  The  money  comes  from 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration, 
after  other  agencies  have  approved.  I 

Representative  William  C.  Csamer.I  of 
Florida,  a  ranking  Republican  on  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee,  puts  It  this  wjay: 
"The  law  gives  the  President  a  checkbook 
full  of  blank  checks  to  buy  political  gootfles 
practically  anywhere  It  will  help  him.  The 
President  can  approve  or  withhold  money  for 
projects  In  such  a  way  as  to  Influence  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  back  his  New  Frontier 
program  or  buy  political  supf)ort  for  favored 
candidates  or  pay  off  political  obligations. 
It's  a  political  slush  fund  paid  for  by  the 
taxpayers." 

The  political  use  of  the  law  was  evident 
In  a  number  of  cases  during  1962's  congi  es- 
slonal  campaign. 

For  example.  Representative  Frank  T.  Bdw, 
Ohio  Republican,  was  surprised  to  read  in 
the  afternoon  papers  the  day  before  the 
November  election  that  his  Democratic  bp- 
ponent,  Ed  Wltmer,  was  officially  announcing 
the  approval  of  a  $198,000  grant  for  an  addi- 
tion to  the  Tuscarawas  County  courthousS  In 
Mr  Bow's  congressional  district.  Mr.  Wlt- 
mer said  the  Housing  and  Home  Flnafice 
Agency  had  Informed  him  of  the  grant.        i 

But  Mr.  Bow  still  won  reelection.  Mcire- 
over.  a  referendum  to  approve  a  bond  issue 
to  finance  the  matching  local  share  of  ihe 
courthouse  addition  also  lost  at  the  pollsJ 

DO    PUBLIC    WORKS    PRODtJCZ    EMPLOTMENT5 

Supporters  of  accelerated  public  works — 
and  all  public  works  projects,  for  that  mat- 
ter— argue  that  the  program  has  a  Job -gen- 
erating effect.  An  investigation  by  a  teem 
of  Nation's  Business  editors  Indicates  tkat 
the  program  has  actually  created  relatlviely 


few  Jobs  but  much  dependence  on   Wash- 
ington. 

The  editors,  who  went  Into  communities 
where  Federal  funds  are  being  spent,  found 
local  officials  well  Informed  on  the  amount 
of  money  they  were  getting  and  enthusiastic 
about  the  projects  being  built.  Most  were 
also  highly  complimentary  about  the  role 
their  Congressman  or  Senators  had  played 
in  obtaining  the  money.  Here  are  a  few  of 
the  facts  which  the  Investigation  turned  up. 
In  Westfield,  Mass.,  the  city  government 
cut  taxes  this  year  at  the  same  time  It  was 
getting  Federal  dollars  for  two  projects.  One 
is  a  garage  to  house  city-owned  trucks. 
Overall  cost:  $93.000 — with  $35,000  paid  by 
taxpayers  all  over  the  United  States.  A 
newly  approved  $200,000  project  ($100,000 
footed  by  U.S.  taxpayers)  Involves  widening 
and  resurfacing  of  Westfleld  streets,  improv- 
ing street  drainage,  and  building  sidewalks. 
This  work  will  take  place  mainly  In  a  hand- 
some residential  section. 

In  Mlramar.  Fla..  10  miles  north  of  Miami 
and  Immediately  west  of  Hollywood,  three 
APW  projects  were  applied  for  and  all  three 
were  obtained.  One  of  the  projects  Is  a 
newly  completed,  one-story  city  hall,  which 
also  Includes  space  for  police  and  volunteer 
firemen.  Cost  of  the  building:  $255,000. 
U.S.  taxpayers'  share:  $125,000.  Mlramar, 
operating  In  the  black,  has  no  real  estate 
or  personal  property  taxes,  drawing  its  In- 
come entirely  from  building  permit  fees,  a 
10-percent  tax  on  utility  bills,  a  franchise 
levy  on  utilities,  and  other  soxirces. 

Joseph  J.  Tagg.  administrative  assistant 
to  the  mayor,  says:  "Without  the  Federal 
grant  we  probably  would  have  put  off  build- 
ing a  new  city  hall  until  the  public  de- 
manded one.  We  have  been  getting  along 
very  well  as  we  were." 

In  Hollywood,  Fla..  where  the  broadwalk 
has  been  extended  IV4  miles.  City  Engi- 
neer Peterson  says  that  projects  in  his  coun- 
ty— for  which  nearly  $2  million  in  Federal 
funds  are  being  spent  and  another  $1.8  mil- 
lion recently  granted — have  very  slightly  re- 
duced unemployment.  Reducing  unem- 
ployment is  ostensibly  the  prime  purpose  of 
the  program. 

The  contractor  for  the  broadwalk  hired  no 
new  employees,  he  says.  (Hollywood,  Inci- 
dentally, uses  the  word  broadwalk.  rather 
than  the  traditional  boardwalk  because  it  Is 
made  of  asphalt  instead  of  boards.) 

"My  own  opinion  Is  that  the  accelerated 
public  works  program  does  not  accomplish 
the  good  that  Washington  expects  •  •  • 
to  put  It  under  the  guise  of  creating  em- 
ployment Is  a  misnomer,"  Mr.  Peterson  says. 

He  adds  that  the  prospect  of  getting  APW 
funds  actually  held  up  expansion  of  water 
and  sewer  facilities  to  serve  some  4,000  people 
In  areas  annexed  by  Hollywood  in   1962-63. 

In  Charleston,  W.  Va..  city  officials  got  a 
grant  of  $566,000  for  a  city  Incinerator  to 
burn  refuse.  Total  cost  of  the  project  Is 
estimated  at  $1,118,000,  with  the  cost  differ- 
ence to  be  made  up  partly  by  a  local  revenue 
bond  Issue.  No  local  tax  money  will  go  Into 
the  project,  nor  will  charges  for  refuse  col- 
lections be  Increased. 

Charleston's  new  Incinerator  will  replace 
one  built  in  the  depression  under  WPA. 

The  city  also  is  preparing  an  application 
for  further  Federal  help  for  a  $1  million 
enlargement  of  a  civic  center.  Including  con- 
struction of  a  skating  rink.  Here  again,  the 
local  matching  fund  would  be  financed  by 
revenue  bonds  redeemed  by  user  fees  and 
not  local  taxes. 

In  Philadelphia,  one  project  being  accel- 
erated Is  the  $1.4  million  modernization 
of  an  exhibit  hall  in  the  convention  center. 
This  work  was  scheduled  to  be  done  by  the 
city  Itself  this  year  and  was  speeded  up  by 
3  to  6  months  at  best  when  Federal  money 
became  available.  Philadelphia  has  a  6-year 
capital  Improvements  program,  but  has  de- 
cided not  to  Increase  its  own  spending  be- 


cause of  the  availability  of  Federal  grants. 
At  one  point  recently,  approval  had  been  ob- 
tained on  23  projects  to  cost  a  total  of  $12,- 
379,200,  of  which  the  taxpayers  of  the  coun- 
try will  pay  almost  half. 

The  top  adviser  to  Mayor  James  H.  J.  Tate 
on  city  development  says  Philadelphia's 
powerful  Democratic  Representative  Willlnm 
J.  Green  has  been  extremely  helpful  In 
speeding  APW  action  in  Washington,  adding 
that  Mr.  Greens  help  would  be  sought  in 
expediting  approval  of  five  more  pending 
projects. 

In  Miami,  9  of  18  APW  projects  have  been 
OK'd,  including  three  libraries,  two  fire 
stations,  one  sanitary  sewer  project  and  three 
street  rebuilding  projects  totellng  $1.6  mil- 
lion. One  of  the  fire  stations,  already  com- 
pleted, cost  $135,000.  Including  $48,500  paid 
by  U.S.  taxpayers.  Asked  about  help  from 
local  congressmen,  City  Budget  Officer  James 
L.  Harris  said: 

"Representative  Dante  Fascell  has  taken 
a  strong  interest  In  this  program  and  has 
always  worked  hard  to  get  Federal  grants  for 
Miami.  I  guess  were  fortunate  In  being  rep- 
resented by  a  man  like  Fascell.  who  ranks 
high  with  the  administration." 

In  Raleigh  County.  W.  Va.,  where  a  grant 
of  $1.2  million  was  secured  to  help  develop 
a  manmade  lake,  knowing  the  right  people 
In  Washington  played  Its  part.  County 
Court  President  John  C.  Ward  (President 
Kennedy's  county  campaign  manager  In  the 
critical  West  Virginia  primary  of  1960)  met 
In  Washington  with  Richard  K.  Donahue,  a 
White  House  aid.  to  urge  the  lake  project 
along. 

Mr.  Ward  says  of  West  Virginia  Senator 
Robert  C.  Btro:  "He  sure  did  knock  a  lot  of 
heads  together  to  get  this  project  through." 

In  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  U.S.  taxpayers  are 
paying  $190,000  of  a  total  cost  of  $380,000  for 
addition  of  two  more  decks  to  a  city-owned, 
fee-charging  parking  garage.  The  rest  of  the 
funds  will  come  from  revenue  bonds,  which 
will  be  retired  from  the  public  parking  au- 
thority's fee  Income. 

To  beat  a  tight  starting  deadline.  Blue- 
field  had  to  rush  its  plans.  As  a  result,  says 
City  Manager  R.  O.  Whittle,  Jr..  one  of  the 
ramps  In  the  garage  Is  being  erected  in  the 
wrong  place. 

APW  has  stimulated  local  spending  In 
Bluefield.  however.  A  $318,000  grant  for  a 
fiood  control  project,  which  the  city  Is 
matching  on  a  one-third  basis,  helped  swing 
a  local  bond  Issue  for  a  total  of  $540,000. 
These  funds  will  be  used  for  more  than 
$300,000  of  strictly  local  public  works  proj- 
ects, in  addition  to  matching  the  Federal 
grant. 

In  New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  a  Nation's  Busi- 
ness editor  encountered  added  evidence  of 
the  role  which  politics  plays  in  the  program 
(APW  Is  putting  $2  mUllon  into  the  new 
Middlesex  County  administration  building 
and  $150,000  into  street  Improvements). 

In  last  year's  congressional  election  In  a 
newly  created  district  It  was  feared  that  a 
hot  primary  fight  might  hurt  Democratic 
chances  as  a  result  of  a  split  in  party  ranks. 
Just  before  election,  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  announced  grants  for  seven 
projects  in  the  district.  Edward  J.  Patten, 
handplcked  choice  of  local  Democratic  chief 
David  T.  Wllentz,  a  close  friend  of  President 
Kennedy,  was  elected.  But  later,  five  of  the 
seven  projects  were  dropped  as  not  meeting 
the  APW  requirements. 

In  Asbury  Park,  N.J.,  City  Engineer  Leon 
S.  Avakian,  asserts  that,  "If  you're  not  on  the 
ball,  you'll  never  get  anything." 

Asbury  Park  has  gotten  Federal  approval 
of  two  projects — 1300  feet  of  boardwalk 
($224,000)  and  a  new  water  well  ($128,000) 
with  APW  putting  up  half  the  cost.  In  acfdi- 
tion,  the  city  has  approval  for  other  projects, 
including  a  library  renovation. 

Mr.  Avakian  says  he  worked  with  Timothy 
Burke,  fieldman  for  the  Housing  and  Home 


Finance  Agency.  In  getting  a  fast  go-ahead 
on  the  boardwalk  project  and  repairs  to  a 
city  pavilion  destroyed  by  fire  on  August  6. 
"Burke  knows  all  the  Ins  and  outs,"  says 
Mr.  Avakian.  "We  already  had  the  plans 
for  the  water  well  and  the  boardwalk,  but 
the  cost  was  too  high  until  APW  came  along. 
Then  we  shot  the  plans  right  In.  We  also 
went  to  Philadelphia  and  took  the  papers 
from  office  to  office  to  get  the  necessary 
approvals.  This  Is  a  Republican  area,  but 
these  fellows   treat  us   wonderfully." 

Last  month,  another  fire  swept  Asbury 
Park's  oceanfront.  damaging  a  second  city- 
owned  pavilion  and  destroying  9(X)  feet  of 
boardwalk  entirely  separate  from  the  walkway 
consumed  August  6.  City  Manager  Kendall 
Lee  told  Nation's  Business  he  would  seek 
APW  grants  to  replace  the  boardwalk  burned 
in  the  latest  fire,  and  also  to  help  rehabili- 
tate the  second  damaged  pavilion. 

"We're  a  depressed  area  and  we  can't 
handle  these  projects  without  Federal  assist- 
ance," Mr.  Lee  said.  "Besides."  he  added, 
"only  the  Federal  Government  has  the  money 
to  finance  construction  of  monumental-type 
buildings  like  our  pavilions.  They  are  a 
page  from  the  past  that  we  would  like  to 
preserve." 

In  Hoboken,  N.J..  the  city  council  rejected 
a  $715,000  grant  for  recreational  facilities 
approved  by  the  Federal  Government  and  re- 
fused to  raise  $745,000  in  local  matching 
funds.  The  opposition  was  led  by  Council 
Chairman  Edward  J.  Barrone,  who  argued 
that  the  city  needed  sewers  and  other  fa- 
cilities more  than  recreation.     He  says: 

"We  have  been  losing  Industries  because 
of  inadequate  facilities  and  a  rising  tax  rate 
which  Is  $126  per  $1,000  valuation.  I  dldnt 
think  the  new  recreation  facilities  Justified 
the  higher  taxes." 

The  project  was  supported  by  Mayor  John 
J.  Grogan,  International  president  of  the 
Marine  and  Shipbuilding  Workers  Union. 
It  became  a  local  political  issue  and  a  slate 
backed  by  the  mayor  lost  four  seats  to  op- 
ponents of  the  project. 

Area  Redevelopment  Administrator  William 
L.  Batt,  Jr.,  claims  that  a  total  of  8,205  man- 
years  had  already  been  worked  on  APW  proj- 
ects as  of  June  1  this  year.  Inquiries  by 
Nation's  Business  In  various  sections  of  the 
country  failed  to  yield  any  conclusive  figures 
on  Just  how  many  Jobs  have  been  generated. 
Individual  contractors  told  of  putting  on 
7,  or  10,  or  16,  or  more  additional  men  here 
and  there  to  handle  work  stemming  from  the 
grants,  but  a  number  of  contractors  said 
these  increases  in  their  payroll  probably 
would  have  come  about  anyway. 

An  official  of  Alma,  Mich.,  where  three 
APW  projects  were  given  a  Washington  go- 
ahead,  says  the  grants  did  not  result  In  a 
reduction  of  local  unemployment,  since  "the 
contractors  doing  the  work  came  in  from  out- 
side our  city  and  even  from  outside  our 
county — and  brought  their  own  employees 
with  them." 

(In  one  Alma  project  a  snackbar,  TV 
room,  and  game  room  are  being  added  to  an 
existing  recreation  center.) 

In  many  Instances,  as  in  New  Brunswick, 
the  kind  of  workers  hired  are  skilled  men 
who  belong  to  unions  and  are  not  on  the 
unemployed  rolls. 

Similarly,  officials  of  some  communities 
seem  unsure  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Fed- 
eral spending  serves  to  trigger  Increases  In 
local  spending.  Mayor  John  W.  Smith  of 
Beckley,  W.  Va..  where  a  municipal  building 
and  garage  got  U.S.  money,  said  no  more 
local  funds  will  be  spent  as  a  result  of  APW. 
Mayor  Smith's  town,  like  others,  had  Its 
own  unbudgeted  and  Idle  funds  at  hand  and 
was  operating  In  the  black  when  It  applied 
for  grants  from  the  Federal  Government. 

The  mayor  says  Beckley  is  going  ahead  with 
plans  for  six  other  projects,  to  have  them 
ready  for  application  If  more  Federal  money 
becomes  avall&ble. 
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Asked  what  the  city  would  do  If  the  pro- 
gram were  not  extended,  he  said  Beckley, 
which  has  no  general  bonded  Indebtedness, 
would  go  ahead  with  the  projects  on  its  own 
through  revenue  or  general  obligation 
bonds — admittedly  at  a  somewhat  slower 
pace. 

Economists  have  long  questioned  the 
benefits  of  public  works  projects,  especially 
those  of  the  small-scale  variety  typified  by 
accelerated  public  works.  But  even  tem- 
FKjrary  employment  Is  some  relief,  pvartlc- 
ularly  In  areas  with  chronically  excessive 
number  of  Jobless  workers. 

The  political  appeal  of  accelerated  public 
works,  however,  Is  undeniable.  A  bridge — 
or  a  city  hall,  a  firehouse  or  a  boardwalk — 
may  stand  for  generations,  as  a  monument  to 
politicians'  deeds. 

Representative  Joe  L.  Evins  of  Tennessee, 
declares  in  his  new  book,  "Understanding 
Congress,"  •  •  •  "the  Member  of  Congress 
Is,  of  covirse.  a  special  pleader  and  a  sort  of 
superlobbylst  for  his  constituents  and  his 
area.  There  are  students  of  our  Government 
who  have  deplored  this  aspect  of  a  Congress- 
man's responsibility.  In  my  view.  Ws  re- 
sponsibility here  Is  fundamental  to  our  form 
of  government." 

Many  others,  however,  are  convinced  that 
the  Nation  Is  not  served  best  by  the  tug-of- 
war  of  individual  Interests,  but  by  a  dedica- 
tion to  the  national  Interest.  They  are  con- 
vinced that  public  works  porkbarrellng  is 
both  unethical  and  unneeded  In  conducting 
sound  government  and  winning  elections. 


CIVIL   RIGHTS 


Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  civil 
rights  legislation  designed  to  open  up 
the  labor  market  to  all  citizens  should 
be  the  first  item  on  the  civil  rights 
agenda.  The  Civil  Rights  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  has 
included  an  FEPC  title  in  the  draft  bill. 
Its  merits  support  and  we  look  to  the 
Democratic  majority  to  keep  it  in  the 
bill. 

Of  equal  importance  is  legislation  de- 
signed to  remove  daily  humiliation  from 
the  backs  of  so  many  of  our  citizens.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  refusal  by  so  many 
public  places  to  accommodate  American 
citizens  because  of  their  race. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  there  is 
nothing  new  about  laws  relating  to  public 
accommodatiorL  Over  30  States  have 
statutes  on  their  books  barring  discrimi- 
nation in  public  places.  These  States 
base  their  statutes  on  the  Common  Law 
which  our  forebears  brought  to  this 
country  from  Encland. 

English  common  law  on  this  subject, 
which  any  good  hotel  lawyer  will  tell  you, 
is  common  law  also  in  the  United  States 
and  has  a  long  history.  The  other  day 
I  came  across  a  key  English  case  decided 
in  1701.  Listen  to  this  language  written 
in  1701  from  Lane  against  Cotton,  by 
C.  J.  Holt: 


office,  under  the  pain  of  action  against  him. 
If  on  the  road  a  shoe  fall  off  my  horse  and 
I  come  to  a  Smith  to  have  one  put  on.  and 
the  Smith  refxise  to  do  It,  an  action  will  He 
against  him  because  he  has  made  profession 
of  a  trade  which  Is  for  the  publick  good  and 
has  thereby  exposed  and  vested  an  Interest 
of  himself  in  all  of  the  king's  subjects  that 
will  employ  him  In  the  which  of  his  trade. 
If  an  Innkeeper  refuse  to  entertain  a  guest, 
when  his  house  Is  not  full,  an  action  will  lie 
against  him;  and  so  against  a  carrier  if  his 
horses  not  be  loaded,  and  he  refuses  to  take 
a  packet  proper  to  be  sent  by  a  carrier. 

Members  will  also  be  Interested  in  a 
pertinent  quote  from  St.  Benedict,  which, 
while  firmly  stating  policy,  is  not  with- 
out humor.  Listen  to  the  words  of  St. 
Benedict  talking  about  the  right  of  a 
traveller  to  be  received  In  the  monas- 
tei-y: 

If  any  pilgrim  monk  come  from  distant 
parts,  if  with  wish  as  a  guest  to  dwell  in  the 
monastery,  and  will  be  content  with  the  cus- 
toms which  he  finds  In  the  place,  and  does 
not  perchance  by  his  lavishness  disturb  the 
monastery;  but  is  simply  content  with  what 
he  finds,  he  shall  be  received  for  as  long  a 
time  as  he  desires.  If  Indeed  he  finds  fault 
with  anjrthlng.  or  exposes  it.  reasonably  and 
with  the  humility  of  charity,  the  Abbot 
shall  discuss  it  prudently,  less  perchance  God 
had  sent  him  for  this  very  thing.  But  if  he 
be  found  gossipy  and  contiimnaclous  in  the 
time  of  his  sojourn  as  a  guest,  not  only  ought 
he  not  be  Joined  to  the  body  of  the  monas- 
tery, but  also  it  shall  be  said  to  him  honestly, 
that  he  must  depart.  If  he  does  not  go  let 
two  stout  monks,  in  the  name  of  God,  ex- 
plain the  matter  to  him. 


FARM  COST  PRICE  SQUEEZE  WORST 
IN  24   YEARS 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Pindley]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  bad 
news  for  American  farmers.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  announced  yes- 
terday the  parity  ratio  for  September. 
It  was  77 — down  1  point  from  a  month 
ago,  down  4  p>oints  from  a  year  ago. 

Parity  ratio  shows  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  prices  farmers  get  and  the 
prices  they  pay.  The  last  time  it  sank 
so  low  was  in  1939. 

The  Department  reported  the  Septem- 
ber index  of  prices  received  by  farmers 
was  241  percent  of  its  1910-14  average, 
while  prices  paid  by  farmers  hit  311  of 
the  1910-14  average.  In  the  past  month, 
prices  paid  by  farmers  went  up  1  point, 
while  prices  received  went  down  1  point. 

The  U.S.  farmer  is  in  the  worst  cost- 
price  squeeze  in  24  years.  The  current 
parity  ratio  of  77  is  in  sharp  contrast 
with  the  90 -percent  parity  promised  by 
Candidate  Kennedy. 


Whenever  any  subject  takes  upon  himself 
a  public  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest 
of  his  fellow  subjects,  he  is  eo  ipso  bound  to 
serve  the  subject  In  all  things  that  are  with- 
in the  reach  and  comprehension  of  such  an 


SOVIET  WELCHES  ON  $10.8  BILLION 
LEND-LEASE  DEBT  TO  UNITED 
STATES — NOT  ONE  CENT  REPAID 
ON  WORLD  WAR  H  AID 

Mr.  BELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
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New  York  [Mr.  Pillion]  may  extend  Jiis 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  abd 
include  extraneous  matter.  J 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fri^m 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PTTJ.TON.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  pr< 
ent  administration  is  actively  consider- 
ing the  sale  of  about  100  million  bushjels 
of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Government.     ] 

The  Soviet  Government  has  been  prqb- 
Ing  the  possibility  of  the  extension  |of 
large  trade  credits  to  her  by  the  United 
States. 

Although  the  terms  of  the  propo^d 
$200  million  sale  of  wheat  by  the  Uniljed 
States  have  not  been  made  public,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  United  States 
will  be  asked  to  sell  to  the  Soviet  pn 
credit.  I 

It  is  timely  to  remind  this  administra- 
tion and  the  taxpayers  that  the  Soviet 
received  $10.8  billion  of  military  atid 
civilian  goods  from  the  United  Staies 
during  World  War  n.  These  militajry 
weapons  and  civilian  goods  were  a  major 
factor  in  bolstering  the  Soviet  capability 
to  survive  and  emerge  from  World  War 
n  as  a  victorious  nation. 

After  World  War  n.  the  United  Statfes, 
contrary  to  the  Soviet-United  States 
agreements,  wrote  off  all  military  items 
and  such  civilian  goods  as  were  destroyed 
during  the  war.  This  writeoff  amountled 
to  $8.2  billion,  leaving  a  net  debt  of  $^.6 
billion  due  from  the  Soviet  to  the  United 
States.  J 

The  Soviet  has  welched  on  her  dect. 
She  has  not  paid  one  red  cent  on  the 
lifesaving  $10.8  billion  worth  of  aid  aiid 
assistance  given  to  her  when  she  was  jin 
dire  need. 

It  would  be  a  most  foolish  proposition 
to  again  extend  credit  to  the  Soviet  when 
it  has  conclusively  proven  Itself  to  be 
unworthy  of  trust,  and  completely  lacK- 
Ing  In  honor  and  integrity.  ' 

The  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  wtill 
not  appreciably  aid  the  critical  deficit  in 
our  balance  of  pasrments  because  tiie 
Soviet  will  not  pay  in  gold.  The  Sovjet 
gold  is  reserved  for  the  purchase  of  Euro- 
pean industrial  machinery  and  raw  ma- 
terials from  the  British  Commonwealllh. 

Any  purchase  made  by  the  Unlt^ 
States  from  the  Soviet  must  correspond- 
ingly reduce  purchases  from  frienciy 
countries.  T 

The  effect  of  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment's newest  policies  are  to  strengthen 
Soviet  political  power  and  to  bolster  Its 
sagging  economy. 

The  State  Department  is  embarking 
upon  a  policy  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity 
toward  the  Soviet  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  has  not  been  one  concrete 
step  or  word  from  the  Soviet  to  indicate 
any  change  in  the  Soviet-Cominuni$t 
campaign  of  subversion  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  summarization  of  tl^e 
$10.8  billion  lend-lease  transaction  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
follows: 

Sovirr-AMzxicAN  Negotiations  on 

LEMD-LfAsz  Debt 

During    World    War    II    and    immediately 

therearter  the  United  States  had  undertaken 

large-scale  shipments  of  lend-lease  suppU^s 

to  the  Soviet  Union.     Lend-lease  feU  Into 


three  broad  categories:  (1)  mlUUry  goods, 
(3)  clvUlan  goods,  and  (3)  pipeline  Items  In 
both  groups  on  order  but  undelivered  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  The  total  of  the  first  two 
categories  was  estimated  at  $10,800  million. 
The  "pipeline"  account  for  Items  the  Soviets 
received  after  the  war  ended,  was  set  at  about 
$222  million.  As  of  July  1959,  the  Soviet 
Union  paid  $72  million  on  Interest  and 
principal.  This  account  has  been  regarded 
as  a  separate  matter  from  lend-lease.  The 
United  States  wrote  off  all  military  items 
delivered  during  the  war,  except  naval  ves- 
sels, and  all  civilian  goods  known  or  believed 
to  have  been  consumed  or  destroyed  during 
the  war. 

Discussions  on  settling  the  lend-lease  debt 
took  place  In  1947-48  at  which  time  the 
United  States  fixed  the  bill  at  $2,600  million. 
In  order  to  expedite  settling  the  issue,  the 
bill  was  cut  In  half  to  $1,300  million  and 
later  reduced  to  $800  million.  The  Soviets 
first  offered  to  pay  $170  million.  In  1951. 
they  raised  It  to  $240  million,  and  In  1952 
to  $300  million. 

Negotiations  on  lend-lease,  which  had  been 
dormant  since  1952.  were  revived  after  the 
Camp  David  meeting  between  President 
Elsenhower  and  Khrushchev.  During  the 
discussions  at  Camp  David  Khrushchev  com- 
plained to  the  President  about  the  multiple 
restrictions  on  Soviet  trade  to  the  United 
States.  The  Johnson  Act  of  1934  prohibited 
the  extension  of  long-term  credits  to  any 
nation  that  defaulted  In  Its  debts  to  the 
United  States.  Other  congressional  restric- 
tions also  existed.  In  reply,  the  President 
declared  that  agreement  on  the  lend-lease 
debt  would  provide  a  better  political  atmos- 
phere and  also  would  facilitate  efforts  to  re- 
move the  remaining  barriers  to  a  full  and 
free  flow  of  trade.  At  the  time  It  was  be- 
lieved that  the  Soviet  reason  for  reopening 
lend-lease  discussions  was  Its  desire  for  In- 
creased trade  with  the  United  States. 

Negotiations  began  In  Washington  on  Jan- 
uary 11,  1960,  and  after  four  sessions  were 
broken  off  on  January  27.  Soviet  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States  Mikhail  Menshikov 
insisted  that  negotiations  be  broadened  to  In- 
clude, (1)  a  trade  agreement  and  (2)  the  ex- 
tension of  long-term  credits  by  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Bohlen,  the  American 
negotiator,  told  Menshikov  that  his  demands 
coxild  not  be  considered  without  changes  in 
legislation.  At  the  moment,  he  said,  the 
Soviet  demands  were  not  negotiable,  and  as 
long  as  the  Soviets  Insisted  on  tjiiiring  spe- 
clflcally  about  them,  conversations  could  not 
be  fruitful.  The  United  States  Insisted  on 
a  lend-lease  settlement  as  a  separate  and  In- 
dependent question.  However,  Menshikov 
would  not  yield  his  position,  and  subsequent- 
ly the  Soviet  Government  reaffirmed  this 
view.  During  the  Bohlen- Menslxlkov  talks, 
no  specific  figures  for  settlement  were  men- 
tioned; nor  did  Menshikov  Indicate  the  type 
of  trade  the  Soviet  Union  was  Interested  in 
or  the  scope  of  credits  It  desired.  In  fact, 
Khrushchev  had  made  it  clear  at  Camp  David 
that  he  was  not  asking  for  credits.  Most 
American  officials  were  said  to  have  been 
puzzled  by  the  Soviet  position.  Rej)ortedly, 
some  considered  It  a  probing  action  directed 
at  discovering  whether  the  United  States 
might  soften  its  position  In  hopes  of  achiev- 
ing agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

According  to  the  Department  of  State  (in 
February  1963  and  Aug.  16,  1963),  negotia- 
tions on  the  lend-lease  debt  have  not  re- 
sumed since  the  Bohlen-Menshlkov  confer- 
ences in  January  1960. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  data  it  is 
apparent  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  in  no 
hurry  to  fulfill  Its  lend-lease  obligations.  It 
could  be  argued  that  If  the  Russians  were 
really  disposed  toward  settling  this  question, 
the  Bohlen-Menshlkov  meetings  provided 
the  opportunity.  Tensions  In  the  climate  of 
affairs  had  eased,  contributing  to  frultfvU 
negotiations  If  the  Intentions  to  negotiate 
existed  on  the  Soviet  side.     Generally,  the 


period  In  Soviet-American  relations  from 
September  1959  to  May  1960  was  one  of  rela- 
tive calm.  The  deadline  in  Berlin  had  been 
lifted  at  the  Camp  David  meeting,  and  a 
rather  friendly  spirit  seemed  to  prevaU  In  re- 
lations untU  the  U-2  Incident  and  collapse 
of  the  Paris  summit  conference  In  May  1960. 
StlU,  the  Russians  did  not  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  negotiate  seriously.  Rather,  they 
used  the  lend-lease  Issue  as  a  lever  to  gain 
particular  economic  advantages  for  them- 
selves. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  for  this  time  in  order  that  I  may 
inquire  of  the  majority  leader  what  the 
schedule  for  the  remainder  of  the  week 
is. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  Inquiry  as  there  have  been 
some  changes  in  the  program  for  tomor- 
row. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
BuRLKsoNl  and  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Priedel]  advise  that  in 
addition  to  the  matters  previously  an- 
nounced, reported  out  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  three  resolu- 
tions may  also  be  called  up.  House  Reso- 
lution 531,  House  Resolution  532,  and 
House  Resolution  533  regarding  addi- 
tional allowances  for  communication, 
postage,  and  stationery  for  the  Members 
of  the  House.  I  also  desire  to  announce 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dawson]  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Brooks]  advise  that  they  will  not 
call  up  the  bill,  H.R.  6237.  on  tomorrow 
as  was  previously  announced  and.  ac- 
cordingly, this  matter  will  be  dropped 
from  the  program  for  tomorrow. 

I  desire  further  to  advise  that  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Davis] 
has  stated  he  will  ask  unanimous  consent 
tomorrow  to  call  up  the  bill.  H.R.  8667. 
authorizing  additional  appropriations 
for  the  prosecution  of  comprehensive 
plans  for  certain  river  basins, 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Can  the  gentle- 
man give  us  any  information  as  to  what 
may  be  scheduled  for  Thursday  and  the 
balance  of  the  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  not  able  at  this 
time  to  make  any  further  announcement 
with  respect  to  the  program. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  There  is  a 
probability  that  there  may  be  some  con- 
ference reports;  is  there  not? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  There  is  the  possibility 
that  there  may  be  conference  reports. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  assume  that 
the  gentleman  will  announce  the  pro- 
gram for  the  following  week  later  this 
week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. We  will  keep  the  House  advised 
and  will  advise  the  House  just  as  soon 
as  we  can  of  any  additions  to  the  pro- 


gram this  week  and  also  with  respect 
to  the  program  next  week. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  PARTICI- 
PATION IN  DISSEMINATION  OP 
AMERICAN  HISTORY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
thoughtful  people  in  this  country  are 
concerned  over  the  increasing  imbalance 
between  what  we  are  spending  to  de- 
velop our  knowledge  of  science  as  against 
what  we  are  spending  to  increase  our 
knowledge  in  the  social  sciences  and 
humanities.  It  is  a  difficult  problem. 
It  is  not  easy  to  find  ways  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  can  strengthen 
studies  in  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences.  It  is  a  most  controversial  field. 
But  this  bill  before  us,  H.R.  6237,  offers 
a  method  for  strengthening  study  in 
one  humanistic  discipline,  American  his- 
tory, that  cannot  in  any  way  be  made 
controversial,  if  there  is  a  full  under- 
standing of  its  objectives.  It  does  not 
subsidize  the  actual  writing  of  history. 
It  does  not  subsidize  the  study  of  history 
by  any  particular  scholar  or  group  of 
scholars  at  one  institution.  Its  sole  aim 
is  to  help  preserve  and  disseminate  to 
all  scholars,  to  all  jurists  and  legislators, 
indeed  to  all  citizens,  the  authentic  man- 
uscript materials  that  are  the  sources 
from  which  history  is  written. 

We  have  depended  too  much  on  the 
private  foundation  for  the  dissemination 
of  this  counti-y's  record.  Who  has  sup- 
ported the  publication  of  the  Franklin 
Papers,  the  Jefferson  Papers,  the  Adams 
Papers,  the  Hamilton  Papers,  the  Madi- 
son Papers?  The  foundations  and  sev- 
eral of  our  large  commercial  and  uni- 
versity publishing  enterprises  have  done 
the  most.  Altogether,  more  than  $3  mil- 
lion of  private  funds  have  been  granted 
or  made  available  for  documentary  pub- 
lication projects  since  the  program  began 
in  1951  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Historical  Publications  Commis- 
sion. I  think  the  Federal  Government 
should  have  been  contributing  its  share 
from  the  first.  I  think  It  should  stand 
ready  now: 

First,  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  any  of 
these  great  undertakings  when  their 
continuance  is  threatened  by  lack  of 
funds;  and 

Second,  to  contribute  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  our  country's  published  docu- 
mentary heritage  by  offering  partial 
support  to  Important  new  projects,  par- 
ticularly those  involving  the  publication 
on  microfilm  of  unique  source  materials 
now  held  by  pubhc  and  private  deposi- 
tories located  throughout  the  United 
States. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  steps  in  to  help  with 
grants,     contributions     from     private 


sources  may  fall  off.  The  opposite  is  true. 
The  foundations  feel  they  cannot  con- 
tinue to  carry  the  entire  load  themselves 
in  an  area  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  obviously  be  doing  its  share. 
They  are  cool  to  requests  for  funds  for 
new  projects  with  old  ones  unfinished, 
but  would  help  some  of  them  if  the  Com- 
mission could,  by  its  recommendations, 
guide  them  as  to  what  is  most  important 
and  by  Its  grants  meet  them  part  way. 
The  Commission  is  asking  the  private 
foundations  for  twice  the  funds  for  its 
10-year  program — $5  million  now  for 
endowment  funds  and  $500,000  each 
year  for  grants — as  it  is  requesting 
from  the  Federal  Government — $500,000 
each  year  for  grants — and  the  founda- 
tions, you  may  be  sure,  are  watching  to 
see  if  Congress  comes  through  with  our 
part.  If  you  want  continued  private 
support,  for  what  is  in  essence  a  co- 
operative program,  we  must  demon- 
strate our  belief  in  the  value  of  this 
work  by  passing  this  bill.  Otherwise  we 
may  see  collapse  a  program  that  has 
reached  Its  present  stage  of  promise  by 
the  generosity  of  private  givers.  If  we 
provide  only  this  amount  each  year,  the 
program  will  be  kept  moving  forward. 
The  results  will  be  cumulative  as  suc- 
cessful projects  inspire  new  ones. 

We  have  done  something  with  Federal 
funds  for  national  historic  sites  and 
historic  buildings,  and  their  preserva- 
tion has  made  our  country  richer.  We 
could  do  more.  Few  activities  of  our 
Government  are  more  popular  with  our 
people.  We  have  put  up  costly  monu- 
ments to  our  great  men,  and  I  do  not 
decry  It  where  these  monuments  are  in 
themselves  great  art.  But  when  it  comes 
to  publishing  the  valuable  papers  of 
these  great  men,  wherein  their  great- 
ness Is  best  made  manifest  and  com- 
municated to  later  generations,  that  we 
would  leave — If  this  bill  Is  not  passed — 
to  be  supported  almost  wholly  by  private 
foundations.  Surely  this  Is  inconsist- 
ent. 

The  greatest  monument  to  Thomas 
Jefferson  will  not  be  the  structure  on 
the  Tidal  Basin  for  which  we  spent  more 
than  $3  million.    It  will  be  the  Jefferson 
Papers.     In  some  ways   the  most  Im- 
pressive features  of  both  the  Jefferson 
Memorial  and  the  Lincoln  Memorial  are 
the  words  of  these  men  that  are  there 
engraved  upon  stone.    All  their  wisdom 
cannot  be  put  upon  stone  for  the  tourist 
coming  to  Washington.    Let  us  get  their 
words  into  books  that  can  be  put  into 
our  school  libraries  and  public  libraries 
throughout  this  Nation,   and   into  our 
own  homes.    Inscriptions  on  stone  were 
the  best  the  ancients  knew,  who  did  not 
have  the  piinting  press  and  the  camera. 
All  that  is  asked  each  year  is  a  frac- 
tion of  the  amount  that  goes  Into  one  of 
our  mammoth  Interstate  highway  ex- 
changes, of  which  we  build  hundreds, 
perhaps  a  thousand  or  more,  each  year. 
For  the  safety  of  our  Nation,  a  knowl- 
edge of  American  history  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  a  highway  interchange.     I 
might  remind  you  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  Its  member  on  this 
Commission,    Congressman    Miller    of 
California,  and  that  as  chairman  of  our 
Space  Committee — Science  and  Astro- 


nautics— he  was  able  to  trim  this  budget 
by  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  And 
the  Senate's  member  on  the  Commis- 
sion, Senator  Saltonstall,  a  few  days 
ago  lost  by  a  single  vote  an  effort  to 
trim  the  procurement  budget  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  by  1  percent,  which 
would  have  saved  $157  million.  The 
distinguished  members  of  the  National 
Historical  Publications  Commission, 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans,  are 
not  spenders.  They  want  just  this  small 
sum  that  can  be  used  to  encourage  and 
stabilize  a  great  program  already  under- 
way, a  program  as  essential  for  our  Na- 
tion's future  and  for  democracy's  future 
as  what  we  are  doing  for  science. 


REPORT  ON  TOURISM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  The  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, preparing  an  advisory  report  on 
tourism  for  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Representative  Wright  Patman,  chair- 
man, Monday  held  its  first  consultation 
meeting  with  public  and  private  leaders 
working  in  behalf  of  tourism  in  the 
United  States. 

The  subcommittee,  consisting  of  Rep- 
resentatives Claude  Pepper,  Democrat, 
of  Florida,  chairman;  Richard  T.  Hanwa, 
Democrat,  of  California;  and  William 
B.  Widnall,  Republican,  of  New  Jersey, 
met  with  M.  Roger  Stake,  Florida  De- 
velopment Commission;  Irving  Sprague, 
representing  Governor  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia; Somerset  Waters,  consultant  to 
the  U.S.  Travel  Service;  James  Gross 
and  Carl  Levin,  National  Association  of 
Travel  Organizations;  Jerry  Sussman, 
Miami  Beach,  representing  the  hotel  in- 
dustry; Roger  Doulens,  vice  president. 
Pan  American  World  Airways;  Stephen 
Halsey,  vice  president,  American  Express 
Co.,  and  Volt  Gilmore,  director,  U.S. 
Travel  Service. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida,  Chair- 
man Pepper,  said  that  the  Government 
and  tourist  industry  leaders  strongly 
recommended  that  there  be  a  full-scale 
study  of  what  the  travel  industry  of  the 
United  States  could  do  toward  reducing 
the  tourist  deficit  If  its  efforts  were  fully 
mobilized  and  coordinated. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Pepper]  added  that  the  group  was  agreed 
that  the  travel  industry  of  the  United 
States  is  a  "sleeping  giant"  which  needs 
to  be  aroused  to  the  full  measure  of  its 
potential  toward  meeting  the  interna- 
tional balance-of-payments  deficit  by 
stimulating  tourism  from  abroad  and 
within  the  United  States. 

The  gentleman  from  California,  Rep- 
resentative Hanna,  F>ointed  out  that  de- 
veloping more  tourism  from  without  the 
United  States  and  more  tourism  within 
the  country  would  not  only  help  reduce 
the    balance-of-payments    deficit    but 
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would  contribute  to  increased  employ- 
ment throughout  the  Nation  through  the 
expansion  of  the  travel  industry. 

The  gentleman  frwn  New  Jersey,  Rep- 
resentative WiDNALL,  emphasized  that  in 
his  opinion  there  is  a  woeful  lack  of  ade- 
quate information  abroad  about  tourist 
attractions  in  the  United  States  and  the 
economy  of  travel  in  the  United  States. 

Volt  Gilmore,  Director  of  the  US. 
Travel  Service  said  that  since  two-thirds 
of  the  balance-of -payments  deficit  of  the 
United  States  as  reported  recently!  to 
the  Congress  by  the  President  was  due 
to  the  tourist  deficit,  public  and  private 
agencies  working  together  to  pron^ote 
tourism  from  abroad  and  within  the 
United  States  could  contribute  greatly 
toward  reducing  the  Nations  balance- 
of -payments  deficit  and  at  the  same  tjme 
stimulate  the  national  economy. 


POSSIBLE  CONVERSION  TO  PEA(t:E- 
TIME  ECONOMY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Mk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlenian 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  mattet. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fit>m 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  Is  liigh  time  that  we  in  the  United 
States  do  some  solid  thinking  about  the 
economic  problems  of  possible  conversion 
to  a  p>eacetime  economy. 

We  now  spend  more  than  $50  billion 
annually  for  military  purposes.  If  the 
day  should  arrive  when  a  substantial  part 
of  military  spending  can  be  reduced,  it 
will  be  Imperative  that  the  manpower 
engaged  in  defense  contracts  be  able  to 
find  emplo3rment  in  another  sector  of 
our  economy. 

We  must  prove  that  the  democraitic 
system  can  meet  the  economic  challei)ge 
of  peace  as  well  as  war. 

Khrushchev  has  blimtly  told  us  that 
he  intends  to  bury  us  econcanically.  Be- 
ing thus  forewarned,  we  would  be  pim- 
dent  to  start  thinking  right  now  about 
how  our  Nation  will  survive  the  wiUh- 
drawal  of  billions  of  dollars  in  defense 
contracts  from  the  economic  bloodstream 
should  world  conditions  so  permit.  It 
will  be  too  late  to  do  so  when  additional 
millions  of  Americans  are  searching  in 
vain  for  jobs  that  do  not  exist. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  CENTER 
OP  U.S.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA'S  RESEARCH 
TRIANGLE  | 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  i^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Kornica^t] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  poltot 
In  the  RxcoRD  and  Include  extraneo|us 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frxjpi 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  _ 
should  like  to  include  In  the  Ricoro  i  Ln 


editorial  from  the  Greensboro  Dally 
News,  a  daily  paper  published  in  my  con- 
gressional district  and  in  my  hometown 
of  Greensboro,  N.C.,  which  relates  to  the 
desirability  of  locating  the  contemplated 
Environmental  Health  Center  of  the  UJ8. 
Public  Health  Service  in  North  Carolina's 
Research  Triangle. 

On  September  26.  1963,  the  House  and 
Senate  approved  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  5888.  the  1964  appropriation  bill  for 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  La- 
bor, and  the  bill  is  now  on  the  way  to  the 
White  House  for  the  President's  signa- 
ture. In  reporting  the  bill,  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  deleted  the 
simi  of  $1,441,000  for  the  environmental 
health  center,  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
wanted  to  locate  in  the  Washington  area, 
leaving  the  matter  open  as  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  facility.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee, however,  restored  the  sum  and 
at  the  same  time  referred  to  the  location 
of  the  center  in  the  Beltsville,  Md.,  area 
on  land  which  had  been  made  avail- 
able for  that  purpose  by  the  UJ3.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  In  the  conference 
between  representatives  of  both  bodies, 
it  was  agreed  to  delete  the  appropriation 
of  $1,441,000,  which  had  been  restored 
in  the  Senate. 

This  action  by  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees,  as  approved  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  means  that  the  whole  question 
of  site  has  now  been  opened  up.  and 
that  the  offer  of  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina to  donate  a  site  for  the  center  in 
the  Research  Triangle  Park  can  be  fully 
and.    I   earnestly    trust,    favorably    ex- 
plored.   The  Governor  and  State  officials, 
and  the  entire  North  Carolina  delega- 
tion in  the  Congress,  continue  to  feel 
strongly  that  the  Research  Triangle  Park 
offers  the  most  logical  location  for  this 
health  facility  for  reasons  which  have 
been   rather   forcibly   presented  to  the 
appropriate  committees  in  Congress,  to 
the  President,  and  to  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  UJ3.  Public  Health  Service. 
We   entertain    this   conviction    not   for 
chauvinistic  or  regional  interest  purposes 
but  because  we  are  convinced  that  no- 
where in  the  United  States  can  such  a 
desirable   and   appropriate   location   be 
found,  with  the  donation  of  land  by  the 
State,   and   with   the   full   facilities   of 
three    large    institutions    of    learning 
bounding  the  points  of  the  triangle  com- 
prising the  Research  Triangle  Park — the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  the  State  College  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Raleigh,  and  Duke 
University  of  Diirham.     We  shall  con- 
tinue   our    efforts    to    have    the    en- 
virorunental  health  center  located  in  the 
Research  Triangle  Ptu-k.  and  I  am  par- 
ticularly grateful  to  the  conferees  of  both 
bodies    for    deleting    the    appropriation 
from  the  bill  and  thereby  permitting  a 
time  of  decisionmaking,  and  what  we  in 
North  Carolina  feel  will  be  the  moment 
of  truth  for  making  the  right  decision. 
Certainly  I  Intend  to  continue  my  efforts 
unabated  to  have  the  fine  potentialities 
for  optimum  performance  of  such  a  cen- 
ter enhanced  by  its  location  In  the  Re- 
search Triangle  Park,  which  I  am  proud 
to  have  located  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 


I  have  recently  received  a  progress  re- 
port from  the  Research  Triangle  Insti- 
tute of  the  Research  Triangle  Park, 
dated  September  1963,  which  is  an  im- 
pressive record  of  accomplishment  of  the 
Research  Triangle  in  the  short  period 
that  it  has  been  In  operating  existence. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  ask  your 
indulgence  in  placing  another  editorial 
in  the  Record  in  this  connection,  which 
appeared  in  the  Chapel  Hill  Weekly, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C..  located  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  on  September  18,  1963, 
which  comments  on  the  Research  Tri- 
angle Institute  and  the  Research  Tri- 
angle Park  and  the  fine  rticarch  and 
achievement  atmosphere  which  prevails 
there. 

Again,  let  me  say  that  we  intend  to 
plug  unashamedly  in  North  Carolina 
to  have  the  Environmental  Health  Cen- 
ter located  in  the  Research  Triangle 
Park  for.  among  many  other  convincing 
and  undebatable  considerations,  we  feel 
that  what  has  been  so  beneficial  to  North 
Carolina  and  to  the  cause  of  science  can 
also  be  beneficial  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  has  already  been  demonstrated 
by  the  location  of  the  U.S.  Forestry  Sci- 
ences Laboratory,  an  extension  of  the 
Southeastern  Forest  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. Forest  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  was  dedicated  and 
opened  in  the  Research  Triangle  Park 
in  1962. 

The  editorials  from  the  Greensboro 
Daily  News  and  from  the  Chapel  Hill 
Weekly  follow: 

[From  the  Greensboro  Daily  News,  Sept.  30, 

1963] 

What  North  Carolina  Has  To  Offkr 

There  U  atlU  a  possibility  that  the  Public 
Health  Service's  Environmental  Health  Cen- 
ter will  come  to  North  Carolina's  Research 
Triangle. 

Just  when  It  appeared  that  the  center 
would  go  to  a  Maryland  site  near  other  Pub- 
lic Health  activities  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  Hotise-Senate  conference  commit- 
tee deleted  a  $1,440,000  appropriation  for  the 
Maryland  site's  purchase.  Substantially  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  stepped  for- 
ward to  offer  a  site,  without  cost,  at  Belts- 
ville, Md.,  so  that  the  cost  factor  has  again 
been  minimized. 

But  the  question  of  location  has  been  re- 
opened by  the  conference  committee's  action 
and  the  change  of  sites,  although  within  a 
relatively  small  geographical  difference. 

Ultimate  decision  on  this  facility  should 
be  on  a  strictly  factual  and  public  service 
basis.  What  Is  to  be  done  there  wlU  affect 
the  health  of  mUllons  of  people,  perhaps  all 
of  us.  and  the  very  best  possible  Job  of  re- 
search and  saving  should  be  the  governing 
factor. 

We  assume  that  North  Carolina's  bid  Is 
being  made  on  such  a  basis.  Insofar  as  cost 
to  the  UjS.  Government  is  concerned,  both 
the  Maryland  and  North  Carolina  sites  are 
being  offered  free  of  charge.  There  Is  one 
difference:  The  Government  already  owns  the 
Beltsville  tract;  the  North  Carolina  tract 
would  represent  a  new  and  additional  hold- 
ing for  the  Public  Health  Service.  As  such 
it  would  be  another  Government  asset,  leav- 
ing the  Maryland  site  for  utlllzaUon  by  the 
Department  of  Agricxilture  or  any  other  Fed- 
eral agency  which  might  need  It  later. 

WhUe  there  are  undoubtedly  arguments 
In  favor  of  having  the  Environmental  Health 
Center  close  to  Washington  health  service 
and  activities,  there  Is  also  an  advantage  In 
dispersal  of  Federal  facilities.  There  is  grow- 
ing congesUon  in  th«  District  of  Columbia 
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and  immediately  adjacent  areas.  And  the 
Government  itself  has  been  advocating  dis- 
persal in  event,  perish  the  thought,  of  war. 
Physically,  Instantaneous  communication 
and  the  Jet -age  have  to  aU  practical  purposes 
eliminated  distance. 

What  North  Carolina  has  to  offer,  however, 
needs  to  be  emphasized  and  reemphasized. 
The  Research  Triangle  offers  almost  unlim- 
ited research  facllltiee,  many  of  which  are 
already  being  utilized,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  the  Public  Health  Service  and  private 
foundations.  Consider  the  personnel,  the 
facilities  and  the  climate  already  at  hand  in 
adjacent  Duke  and  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina schools  of  medicine  and  health  centers. 
Rapidly  developing  is  what  could  be  one  of 
the  Nation's  larger  psychiatric  research  cen- 
ters  at  Butner. 

Those  charged  with  location  of  an  En- 
vironmental Health  Center  should  Indeed  be 
interested  in  environment;  and  that  is  what 
North  Carolina  truly  has  to  offer  in  Ite  con- 
tinuing presentation. 


(From  the  Chapel  Hill  Weekly) 
RTI:  A  Tar  Hexl  Symbol  of  Progress 
North  Carolina  has  been  bowing  its  ten- 
dons for  a  decade  now  trying  to  land  new 
industry,    and    as    every    literate    Tar    Heel 
knows,  the  effort  has  paid  off  handsomely. 
As    it    happens    with    almost    everything, 
though,  after  a  new  Industry  has  been  here 
for  a  while,  people  start  taking  It  for  granted. 
One  ambitious  North  Carolina  project  that 
does  not  lend  Itself  very  well  to  being  dls- 
remembered  Is  the  Research  Triangle. 

According  to  Its  latest  progress  report,  the 
Research  Triangle,  especially  its  Institute, 
has  in  the  short  span  of  4  years  become  one 
of  the  most  impressive  and  significant  con- 
centrations of  basic  research  know-how  and 
wherewithal  in  the  entire  Nation.  It  has 
achieved  the  compliment  of  imitation  by 
other  States.  Both  directly  and  indirectly 
it  Is  bulking  Increasingly  large  in  the  tech- 
nological development,  not  merely  of  North 
Carolina,  but  of  the  Nation  and  outer  space 
Itself.  ^ 

The  Institute  presently  pulls  In  earnings 
on  contract  research  at  about  $2,600,000  per 
year.  The  backlog  of  contracts  will  keep  Its 
varied  laboratories  humming  well  into  1964, 
even  If  no  further  commitments  are  made. 
The  corporate  giants  of  America— Bell 
Telephcme,  Celanese  Corporation  of  America, 
Union  Carbide.  Douglas  Aircraft,  General 
Electric,  come  there  to  have  the  tough  tech- 
nological nuts  of  scientific  advancement 
cracked.  Government  agencies — NASA,  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health — also  lay  their  problems  at  RTI's 
door. 

The  number  of  projects  and  their  diversity 
boggle  the  mind — electromechanical  systems 
for  outer  space,  tricky  rearrangements  of 
polymer  molecules  for  new  fabrics  to  keep 
American  textiles  in  their  preeminent  posi- 
tion, antitumor  drugs. 

It  takes  a  feat  of  Imagination  to  compre- 
hend that  5  years  ago  the  site  of  all  this 
frenetic  inquiry  lay  in  tob.icco  patches  and 
slash  pine.  What  it  wlU  ultimately  mean  to 
the  future  of  the  State  is  best  surmised  by 
electronic  computer;  human  reckoning  is  at 
this  point  entirely  too  slow. 

One  guess  we  might  hazard:  the  Triangle 
1^  already  a  more  appropriate  symbol  of 
North  Carolina  than  the  long  leaf  pine.  It 
could  be  that  in  a  few  more  years  the  Re- 
search Triangle  will  come  full  circle,  with 

its  scientists  studying  how  to  grow  pines 

in  moon  craters. 


TRIBUTE     TO    THE    LATE    SAM    O 
BRATTON.       FORMER       SENATOR 
^     PROM  NEW  MEXICO 

Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Morris]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The   SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MORRIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  recent  death  of  a 
former  U.S.  Senator:  the  late  great  and 
gifted  man,   Sam   G.   Bratton,   of  New 
Mexico. 

The  news  of  this  event  is,  of  course,  a 
severe  blow  to  all  who  knew  and  loved 
this  man  of  good  will  and  great  heart 
this  patriarch  of  justice.  To  some  he 
was  known  as  "Redheaded  Sam."  to 
others  as  "El  Colorado  Sam,"  but  to  all, 
he  appeared  as  an  outstanding  example 
of  the  Western  pioneer  spirit,  up  to 
date:  a  man  of  depth  and  vision,  of 
quickness  and  wit.  of  courage  and  deter- 
mination. 

A  half  orphan,  Sam  was  reared  by  an 
uncle,  without,  however,  suffering  unduly 
in  consequence  of  this  arrangement.  In- 
deed, he  thrived  on  everything  in  life, 
from  a  very  early  age.  A  baseball  player 
of  considerable  distinction  and  a  leader 
in  many  school  activities,  his  days  as  a 
schoolboy  were  happy  ones. 

At  the  age  of  19  he  entered  the  teach- 
ing profession  which,  however,  he  soon 
abandoned  in  favor  of  the  law.  Ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  21,  he 
set  up  a  law  office  in  Clovis.  N.  Mex.. 
and  soon  had  a  flourishing  practice  as 
well  as  many  admirers  numbered  among 
his  victorious  clients. 

Attracting  attention  as  the  result  of 
his  impressive  manner  and  learned  ap- 
proach to  all  matters  of  legal  nature. 
Sam  was  quickly  elevated  to  a  judicial 
position.  By  the  age  of  27  he  held  a 
place  on  the  bench  of  the  Fifth  Judicial 
Circuit  Court  of  New  Mexico,  and  by 
1923,  at  the  age  of  35,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  State  supreme  court. 

Thereupon  turning  to  politics.  Sam  was 
elected,  in  1925.  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  in 
which  he  served  for  8  years.  As  a  Sen- 
ator. Sam  was  decidely  liberal  in  most 
of  his  views.  During  the  Hoover  admin- 
istration he  voted  for  the  Costigan-La- 
Follette  relief  bill,  the  Democratic  Tariff 
Act  and  the  anti-injunction  measure. 
Following  the  election  of  F.  D.  Roosevelt 
he  supported  the  New  Deal  program  with 
everything  at  his  command. 

Aware  of  the  need  for  political  change 
in  a  world  where  political  stagnation 
breeds  nothing  but  disaster,  Sam  G. 
Bratton  looked  upon  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution as  a  mighty  document,  but  not 
as  a  rigid  instrument  to  be  used  as  a 
barrier  to  social  progress.  In  his  eyes  it 
appeared  sufficiently  elastic  to  cope  with 
modern  problems  through  proper  judicial 
interpretation. 

Retiring  from  the  Senate  in  1933  to 
accept  a  judgeship  on  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals,  10th  Circuit,  Sam  Bratton  left 
behind  a  record  for  liberal  understand- 
ing and  conscientious  effort,  established 
during  his  term  as  U.S.  Senator. 

His  loss  is  a  cause  of  grief  to  all  of  us, 
including  those  with  whom  he  was  in  po- 
litical agreement  and  those  who  merely 
admired  and  respected  him  as  a  man. 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  23,  1963] 
Sam    O.    Bratton,    Former     Senator — New 
Mexico    Liberal    Was    m    OmcE    1925    to 
1933 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  September  22. — For- 
mer Senator  Sam  G.  Bratton,  of  New  Mexico, 
died  this  afternoon.     He  was  75  years  old! 

A  hospital  official  said  Mr.  Bratton,  a  re- 
tired Federal  Judge,  was  dead  on  arrival  at 
the  hospital. 

Mr.  Bratton's  death  came  1  week  after 
that  of  another  former  \JS.  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  Carl  A.  Hatch.  He  also  was  a 
former  Federal  Judge  and  a  man  who  had 
followed  Mr.  Bratton's  poliUcal  footsteps  in 
New  Mexico.  Mr.  Hatch  retired  from  the 
bench  in  1962. 

KNOWN    AS    NEW   DEALER 

Mr.  Bratton,  a  liberal  Democrat  who 
served  in  the  Senate  from  1925  to  1933,  was 
once  described  as  a  New  Dealer,  even  before 
the  New  Deal  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt moved  into  the  ascendancy  In  1932. 

During  the  administration  of  Herbert 
Hoover,  he  supported  several  reform  and 
economic  relief  bills.  After  President  Roose- 
velt took  office  Mr.  Bratton  voted  for  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act.  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority,  suspension  of  the  gold  claxise 
Federal  relief  and  the  30-hour  week. 

Later,  after  his  appointment  In  1933  by 
President  Roosevelt  as  a  Federal  Judge  of 
the  10th  Judicial  district — an  area  Including 
New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Oklahoma,  Kansas 
Wyoming  and  Utah— he  lived  up  to  his  rep- 
utation of  liberalism  by  approving  the  New 
Deal  power  program  when  other  Jurists  were 
condemning  it  as  unconstitutional. 

In  his  farewell  speech  to  the  Senate  Mr 
Bratton  declared: 

"When  we  review  hlstcwy,  we  recall  that 
virtually  every  step  of  progress  originated 
with  the  minority,  but  due  to  their  insistence 
and  their  repeated  efforts  and  their  constant 
advocacy  of  it,  it  finally  became  the  policy 
and  program  of  the  majority." 

In  1937,  when  President  Roosevelt  was 
seeking  a  man  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  created  by  the  resignation  of 
Justice  Willis  Van  Devant«r,  Judge  Bratton's 
name  was  frequently  mentioned  in  news 
stories  of  the  day  as  a  leading  possibility  for 
the  poBt,  although  finally  Hugo  L.  Black  was 
designated. 

While  he  was  In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Bratton 
was  a  member  of  a  si>eclal  Campaign  Fund 
Investigating  Committee.  He  was  a  member 
also  of  the  Economy  Committee,  and  in  the 
depression  of  the  early  1930's  sought  to 
eliminate  a  $125,000  item  providing  U.S.  dip- 
lomats with  entertainment,  tips  and  fiower 
funds  on  the  grounds  that  thousands  of 
American  people  were  In  need.  He  was  a 
strong  supporter  of  measures  aimed  at  plac- 
ing the  regulation  of  Interstate  air  commerce 
In  the  hands  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Born  and  reared  In  Texas,  Mr.  Brattcn  was 
a  teacher  for  several  years  after  his  gradua- 
tion from  State  Normal  School  In  Texas.  He 
read  law  at  nights,  however,  and  became  a 
lawyer  in  Clovis,  N.  Mex..  at  the  age  of  21. 
At  30  he  was  an  associate  Judge  of  the  State 
district  court.  Four  years  later  he  was  a 
member  of  the  State  supreme  court.  He 
was  36  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate. 

Survivors  Include  Mr.  Bratton's  widow. 
Vivian,  who  lives  In  Albuquerque;  two' 
daughters,  Mrs.  John  C.  Thompson,  of  Ama- 
riUo,  Tex.,  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Johnson,  of 
Albuquerque:  a  son,  Howard  C.  Bratton,  of 
Roswell,  and  five  grandchildren. 


[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Sept.  23,  1963] 

Sam  G.  Bratton.  75.  Former  Senator,  Dies 

Albuquerqce,  N.  Mex.,  September  23. — Sam 

G.  Bratton.  75,  U.S.  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
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for  9  years  and  a  Federal  circxilt  court  Ju<lge 
here  for  38  years,  died  yesterday.  A  physician 
said  ix^  death  was  from  natural  causes. 

The  Democrat  was  elected  to  the  Senat«  In 
1925.  He  resigned  to  accept  an  appointment 
as  Judge  of  the  10th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
In  1933  and  served  In  that  post  until  his  re- 
tirement In  1961.  I 

Mr.  Bratton  opened  a  law  practice  In  Clavls 
In  1915.  Pour  years  later  he  was  a  district 
judge  and  in  1933  was  elected  to  the  Hew 
Mexico  Supreme  Court.  He  resigned  from 
the  high  court  In  1924  to  run  for  the  Senate. 
Judge  Bratton '8  death  came  1  week  after 
that  of  another  former  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  Carl  A.  Hatch.  He  also  was  a  former 
Federal  Judge  and  a  man  who  had  followed 
Judge  Bratton's  political  footsteps  In  New 
Mexico.  Judge  Hatch  retired  from  the  beqch 
In  1962. 

Judge  Bratton's  Senate  nomination  ^as 
termed  a  unique  event  In  politics.  He  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  only  man  ever  nominated  for 
the  Senate  without  having  had  his  na|ne 
placed  before  a  nominating  conunlttee.  ^e 
asserted  at  the  time  that  a  Judge  should  ilot 
p«u-tlclpate  In  politics. 

Judge  Bratton  served  in  the  Senate  9  ye^rs 
and  then  accepted  the  Federal  court  appoint- 
ment from  President  Roosevelt.  | 

Then  Gov.  A.  W.  Hockenhull  appointed 
Judge  Hatch  to  succeed  Senator  Bratton  In 
the  Senate. 

Both  men  came  from  neighboring  States  to 
Clovls,  N.  Mex.,  Mr.  Bratton  from  Kosse,  Tax., 
and  Mr.  Hatch  from  El  Dorado.  Okla. 

As  Judge  Bratton  moved  from  State  dis- 
trict Judge  to  the  U5.  Senate  and  then  to 
the  Federal  bench,  his  friend  and  associate. 
Senator  Hatch  followed  In  the  same  positlotis. 
Both  men  also  were  members  of  the  sa^e 
Clovls  law  firm. 

Judge  Bratton  was  bom  August  19,  18t8, 
In  Kosse.  His  father,  Calvin  G.  Bratton,  wias 
a  successful  farmer. 

Upon  graduation  from  State  Normal  Sch(>ol 
In  Texas,  Judge  Bratton  taught  school  ^or 
several  years  at  Claude  and  Hereford,  Tex.  i 

He  became  a  deputy  county  clerk  at  Pv- 
well,  Tex.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Texas  her 
In  1912.  Judge  Hatch,  who  like  Judge  Brat- 
ton studied  law  at  night,  was  admitted  to 
the  Oklahoma  bar  1  year  later. 

Survivors  Include  Judge  Bratton's  widolw, 
Vivian,  of  Albuquerque:  two  daughters,  Mt«. 
John  C.  Thompson  of  Amarlllo,  Tex.,  and 
Mrs.  George  S.  Johnson  of  Albuquerque;  one 
son.  Howard  C.  Bratton  of  Roswell,  N.  Me^., 
and  five  grandchildren. 


t- 


[From  the  Albuquerque  Journal,  Sept. 
1963] 

FotMEE  Senator,  Longtime  Jueist,  STRicKtN 
AT  Home — Pronounced  Dead  on  Arrival  At 
Hospitai.  T 

Sam  Gilbert  Bratton,  whose  45  years  in 
public  office  included  service  as  a  Judge  In 
district.  State,  and  Federal  courts  and  t^Jo 
terms  as  a  VS.  Senator,  died  here  Sunday 
afternoon.     He  was  75. 

Judge  Bratton  suffered  an  apparent  hea^ 
attack  at  his  home,  4415  Inspiration  SE.,  and 
was  taken  by  Gold  Cross  Ambulance  lo 
Bataan  Memorial  Hospital.  He  was  pri- 
noimced  dead  on  arrival  at  the  hospital  at 
3:25  pjn.  T 

Judge  Bratton's  death  followed  by  a  we0k 
that  of  U.S.  District  Judge  Carl  A.  Hatch, 
who  succeeded  Judge  Bratton  as  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator. The  lives  of  the  two  Jurists  were  sinai- 
lar. 

Both  men  were  members  of  the  Central 
Methodist  Church  here.  Both  men  ha(d 
backgrounds  in  Clovls.  Hatch  was  in  law 
practice  there  in  1929,  Just  as  Bratton  had 
been  in  1915. 

Hatch  served  14  years  as  a  Federal  Judgt, 
while  Bratton  had  served  on  the  Federal 
Judiciary  for  28  years. 


JXTDICIAL    AB 

Bratton,  according  to  one  legend,  had  a 
Judicial  air  about  him  from  the  day  he  was 
born.  However,  he  began  his  working  days 
as  a  school  teacher  in  Claude,  Tex.,  but  after 
2  years  of  teaching  he  decided  that  his  true 
vocation  was  law. 

Therefore  he  began  reading  law.  and  self- 
taught  he  passed  the  Texas  bar  examination 
In  1909. 

Known  popularly  as  "New  Mexico's  red- 
haired  Judge,"  Bratton  wrote  more  than 
1.200  opinions  during  his  Judicial  career — 
enough  to  fill  several  lawbooks. 

With  his  experience  in  thousands  of  cases. 
Bratton  refused  to  single  out  any  of  them  as 
more  important  than  others.  "Every  case 
becomes  interesting,  even  though  It  may 
seem  dull  at  nrst."  he  said.  "Each  is  differ- 
ent from  every  other." 

Bratton's  pleasures  were  simple  ones.  His 
greatest  source  of  enjoyment  was  working 
in  the  library  of  lawbooks  in  his  home  here. 

ENJOTED    STORIES 

He  also  enjoyed  the  telling  of  a  good  story. 
even  at  his  own  expense.  His  favorite  was 
about  an  incident  during  his  early  days  as 
a  trial  lawyer,  when  he  was  defending  a 
railroad  against  a  woman's  claim  for 
damages. 

The  case  involved  a  rock,  and  Bratton  asked 
the  woman.  "How  large  was  this  alleged 
rock?  "  She  replied  "Just  about  the  size  of 
your  head,  and  Just  as  hard." 

Bratton  was  born  August  19.  1888,  at  Kosse, 
Tex.,  the  son  of  a  farm  family.  His  parents 
were  Calvin  Gilbert  Bratton  and  Emma  Lee 
Morris  Bratton. 

Bratton  was  graduated  from  Hereford. 
Tex..  High  School  and  then  attended  State 
Normal  School.  He  taught  a  year  at  Claude 
and  another  year  at  Hereford,  then  began  his 
study  of  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  Texas 
bar  in  1909.  For  6  years  he  practiced  law 
at  FarweU. 

MOVED    TO    CLOVIS 

In  1915  he  moved  to  Clovls  and  was  in 
partnership  with  Harry  L.  Patton.  Three 
years  later  he  was  elected  district  Judge  of  the 
fifth  Judicial  district,  and  held  the  office 
from  1919  to  1922.  He  was  then  elected 
associate  Justice  of  the  New  Mexico  Supreme 
Court. 

He  stepped  down  from  that  bench  in  1924 
to  become  a  candidate  for  U.S.  Senator,  and 
was  elected.  In  1930  he  was  reelected' to  a 
second  Senate  term. 

He  resigned  from  the  Senate,  however,  in 
1933  to  accept  an  appointment  from  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  the  position  of 
Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  10th 
circuit. 

RETIRED    IN    1 961 

He  continued  in  the  position  for  28  years 
until  his  retirement  on  March  6,  1961.  In 
1956  he  had  received  the  added  recognition 
of  oelng  elevated  to  chief  Judge  of  the  10th 
circuit. 

Bratton  married  Vivian  Rogers  on  Janu- 
ary 26.  1908,  at  Hereford.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  James  Brooks  and  Harriet 
Rogers. 

There  are  three  children  and  five  grand- 
children. The  Brattons'  children  are  Mrs. 
John  C.  (Emma  Lee)  Thompson  of  Amarlllo. 
Tex.;  Mrs.  George  S.  (Sammle)  Johnson  of 
Albuquerque,  principal  of  the  Eubank  Ele- 
mentary School;  and  Howard  Calvin  Bratton, 
in  law  practice  at  Roswell. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  24,  1963] 
Sam  Bratton.  Ex-Senator.  75 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex..  September  23.— For- 
mer U.S.  Senator  Sam  Gilbert  Bratton.  75, 
died  here  Sunday.  The  retired  Federal 
Judge  had  been  under  a  physician's  care  for 
some  time. 

His  death  followed  by  only  a  week  the 
passing  of  his  old  friend  and  law  associate. 


Senator  Carl  A.  Hatch,  and  the  long  careers 
of  both  men  had  an  astonishing  similarity. 
Both  came  from  a  humble  environment; 
both  studied  law.  As  Mr.  Bratton  started  to 
move  up  the  pollUcal  ladder.  Mr.  Hatch  was 
right  behind  him. 

When  Mr.  Bratton  left  the  Senate  to  ac- 
cept a  Federal  Judgeship,  Mr.  Hatch  was  ap- 
pointed to  his  seat.  Mr.  Hatch  In  txirn 
retired  in  favor  of  a  Judgeship.  Both  were 
New  Deal  Democrats.  Both  had  met — and 
practiced  law — in  Clovls,  N.  Mex.,  and  when 
death  finally  came.  It  claimed  both  In  the 
same  city,  Albuquerque. 

E^ren  their  personalities  were  similar  in 
some  respects,  although  Judge  Bratton  was 
the  more  flamboyant.  "Red-headed  Sam" — 
his  Spanish-speaking  constituents  In  New 
Mexico  called  him  "El  Colorado  Sam" — had 
a  booming  drawl  and  a  wealth  of  anecdotes; 
people  swore  that  he  boned  up  upon  Joe 
Miller's  Joke  Book  before  taking  the  stump. 

He  was  only  36  years  old  when  he  decided 
to  run  for  the  Senate  after  first  saying  no  to 
friends  who  Insisted  on  it. 

Once  committed,  the  young  Jurist — he  was 
an  associate  Justice  of  the  State  supreme 
court  at  the  time — waged  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign against  Holm  O.  Bursum.  a  dour,  sea- 
soned Republican.  He  fought  him  with 
everything  he  had,  and  especially  with  his 
sense  of  humor.  In  Spanish -speaking  dis- 
tricts he  had  to  get  his  Jokes  across  with  an 
interpreter,  but  the  salty  tales  lost  nothing 
In  the  translation. 

Sam  Bratton  won  success  through  sheer 
determination.  A  half  orphan,  he  was  reared 
by  an  uncle.  HU  life  at  the  Kosse  public 
schools  was  marked  by  a  passion  for  sports, 
especially  baseball. 

At  18  he  moved  to  the  Panhandle  and 
taught  school.  Later,  at  PareweU,  he  be- 
came a  county  clerk.  He  began  to  study  law, 
satisfying  a  long  ambition. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1909  and 
moved  to  Clovls,  where  he  set  up  practice. 

Judge  Bratton  was  a  liberal  before  he 
went  to  the  Senate.  During  the  Hoover  ad- 
ministration he  voted  for  the  anti-lnjunc- 
tlon  measure,  the  Costlgan-La  Follette  re- 
lief bill  and  the  Democratic  tariff  act.  After 
President  Roosevelt's  victory,  he  supported 
the  New  Deal  program. 

In  his  phUosophy,  the  Constitution  was 
not  a  rigid  instrument  to  be  used  to  throw 
up  barricades  against  social  progress;  In  his 
view,  it  was  sufficiently  elastic  to  cope  with 
modern  problems  through  proper  judicial 
Interpretation. 

Privately  a  modest  man  with  financial  re- 
sources to  match.  Senator  Bratton  took  prac- 
tically no  part  In  Washington  social  life. 
He  had  married  Vivian  Rogers,  of  Hereford, 
Tex.,  in  1908.  and  they  lived  quietly  in  the 
Capital  with  their  three  children.  His  hobby 
was  fishing,  and  he  would  seize  every  oppor- 
tunity to  take  his  family  on  camping  expe- 
ditions, on  which  he  did  the  cooking. 
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PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  SHOULD  EF- 
FECTIVELY SUPPORT  A  RAPID 
TRANSIT  SYSTEM  IN  THE  NA- 
TIONS CAPITAL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  Is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
citizen  who  takes  pride  in  his  Nation's 
Capital  has  a  stake  in  the  decision  Con- 
gress will  make  this  year  on  the  pro- 
posed Washington  rapid  transit  system. 
This  decision  should  be  made  without 
undue  delay,  because  the  situation  is 
rapidly  deteriorating. 

Our  Nation's  Capital  is  slowly  being 
strangled  by  traffic  congestion.    It  needs 


an  adequate  highway  system.  Yet  all 
who  have  studied  the  problem  agree  that 
a  highway  system  alone  will  not  solve 
the  congestion  problem.  A  rapid  tran- 
sit system  in  Washington  is  an  absolute 
necessity  if  we  are  to  solve  this  problem 
and  thus  make  our  Capital  City  a  vital 
and  healthy  place  to  live,  and  if  we  are 
to  preserve  and  enhance  its  beauty. 

The  bills  presently  pending  before  the 
House  District  Committee  to  authorize  a 
rapid  transit  system  for  Washington, 
H.R.  6633,  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Broyhill]  and  H.R. 
7249.  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  WhitenerI,  de- 
serves the  support  of  all  Members  of 
Congress,  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike.  It  certainly  deserves  much 
stronger  and  more  effective  support  by 
President  Kennedy  than  it  is  getting. 

President  Eisenhower  in  1959  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  such  a  system. 
His  proposal  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency  which  was  directed  to  draw 
plans  for  a  rapid  transit  system.  This 
is  the  kind  of  strong  and  effective 
leadership  which  President  Kennedy 
must  bring  to  this  transit  matter  if  the 
Congress  is  to  enact  H.R.  6633  and  H.R. 
7249. 

The  bill  to  establish  the  Agency  was 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Broyhill]  at  the  suggestion 
of  President  Eisenhower,  and  it  was 
through  the  able  leadership  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  I  Mr.  McMillan] 
that  the  bill  passed  the  House. 

Plans  for  a  rapid  transit  system  have 
been  drawn  by  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Agency,  and  now  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  system. 

If  President  Eisenhower  could  get 
legislation  through  a  Congress  controlled 
by  Democrats,  then  President  Kennedy 
should  be  able  to  get  H.R.  6633  and  H.R. 
7249  through  a  Congress  controlled  by 
Democrats. 

I  consider  the  plan  set  forth  in  these 
two  bills,  on  which  hearings  were  held  by 
Subcommittee  No.  6  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
July  9,  10,  16.  18,  24.  25,  29.  and  31,  1963, 
extremely  attractive  for  two  primary 
reasons : 

First,  the  plan  is  our  only  hope  of  solv- 
ing the  congestion  problem.  By  slicing 
in  half  the  time  it  takes  to  come  into 
downtown  Washington  by  public  trans- 
portation today,  the  system  will  remove 
thousands  of  cars  from  the  congested 
streets  of  the  Nation's  Capital  and  will 
make  it  easier  for  those  who  want  to  or 
must  use  their  autos  to  get  to  and  from 
the  downtown  area. 

Second,  the  plan  of  financing  has  been 
designed  to  minimize  the  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Approximately  85 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  system  will  be 
borne  by  the  users  of  the  system  and  by 
the  local  governments  of  the  National 
Capital  region.  The  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  only  $120  million,  or 
some  $12  million  a  year  for  10  years. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Federal 
taxpayer  it  seems  to  me  this  system  is  an 
outstanding  bargain,  a  once-in-a-life- 
time  bargain. 
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In  my  opinion,  the  legislation  pres- 
ently pending  before  the  House  District 
Committee  to  authorize  the  rapid  transit 
system  is  a  "must"  item. 

It  deserves  our  vigorous  support. 

At  the  recent  hearings  held  by  Sub- 
committee No.  6  of  the  House  Committee 
on  tlie  District  of  Columbia  strong  sup- 
port was  voiced  for  H.R.  6633  and  H.R. 
7249  by  representatives  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Central  Committee  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Republican  Committee. 

Other  organizations  supporting  these 
bills  are: 

DISTniCT  or  COLUMBIA 

Baptist  Ministers  Conference  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  vicinity  (almost  300 
ministers.  100,000  communicants). 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission. 
The  Washington  Board  of  Trade. 
Downtown  Progress. 
Federal  City  Council. 
Committee  of  100  on  the  Federal  City. 
Pine  Arts  Commission. 
Washington  Building  Congress. 
American  Institute  of  Architects. 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
Commissioners'  Planning  Advisory  Council. 
Citizens  Transit  Improvement  Association. 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency. 
Ivy  City  Trinidad  Civic  Association. 
Woodrldge  Civic  Association. 
Capital  Hill  Community  Coimcil,  Inc. 
Connecticut  Avenue  Association. 
Southwest  Civic  Association. 
Washington  Planning  and  Housing  Associ- 
ation. 

Washington  Board  of  Realtors. 
Federation  of  Citizens  Associations  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  (comprised  of  40  asso- 
ciations) . 

American  University  Park  Citizens  Associa- 
tion. 

Cathedral  Heights-Cleveland  Park  Citizens 
Association. 

Capitol  Hill  Southeast  Citizens  Association. 

Connecticut  Avenue  Citizens  Association. 

Forest  Hills  Citizens  Association. 

Port  Davis  Citizens  Association. 

Friendship  Citizens  Association. 

Kalorama  Citizens  Association. 

North  Cleveland  Park  Citizens  Association. 

Palisades  Citizens  Association. 

Summit  Park  Citizens  Association. 

National  Capital  Local.  Division  689,  Amal- 
gamated AssociaUon  of  Street,  Electric  Rail- 
way &  Motor  Coach  Employees  of  America. 

MARYLAND 

State 

Maryland-National  Capital  Park  and  Plan- 
ning Commission. 

Montgomery  County 
Mayor  and  CouncU  of  the  City  of  Rockvllle. 
Allied  Civic  Group  (65  associations). 
Montgomery  County  Civic  Federation   (85 
associations). 

American  Institute  of  Architects — Potomac 
Valley  chapter. 

Montgomery  County  ClUzens  Planning  As- 
sociation. 

Burnt  Mills  Hills  Citizens  Association. 

Glenmont  and  Vicinity  Citizens  Associa- 
tion. 

League  of  Women  Voters. 

Wheaton  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Arlington 

Arlington  County  Board. 

Arlington  County  Civic  Federation  (36 
associations). 

Parkway  Citizens  Association. 

Arllngtonians  for  the  Preservation  -for  the 
Palisades. 

North  Highland  Citizens  Association. 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  ArUngton 
County. 

Fairfax 
Board  of  Covftity  Supervisors. 
Fairfax  County  Federation  of  Citizens  As- 
sociations (120  associations). 
Town  of  Vienna. 
City  of  Fairfax. 
League  of  Women  Voters. 

Falls  Church 
Council  of  the  City  of  Falls  Church. 
League  of  Women  Voters. 

Alexandria 
League  of  Women  Voters. 

Prince  William 

Board  of  Supervisors  of  Prince  William 
County. 

Regional 

Interfederation  Council  (the  federation  of 
the  federations  of  citizens  associations  In 
Fairfax,  Montgomery  County,  Prince  Georges 
County,  District  of  Columbia.  Arlington,  and 
Prince  William) . 

Metropolitan  League  of  Women  Voters 
organization. 

Other 

American  Institute  of  Architects,  Commit- 
tee on  the  National  Capital. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Hardy  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Albert)  ,  for  today,  Octo- 
ber 1,  1963,  on  account  of  illness  in  the 
family. 

SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Widnall,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HosMER. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana. 


Prince  Georges  County 
Prince  Georges  County  Commissioners. 
Prince   Georges   County    Civic   Federation 
(85  associations). 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  5555.  An  act  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  xinlformed  services, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


VntGINLIl 

State 
The  Commonwealth   of  Virginia,   Gov.  A. 
S.  Harrison,  Jr.  ("no  objections"). 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 

PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
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that  committee  did  on  this  day  present! 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  blll3 
of  the  Hoxise  of  the  following  titles: 

H  R.  5565.  An  act  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  basit^ 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  servlcesj 
and  for  other  piirposes;  and  ' 

HR.  6118.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  pro- 
viding for  the  admission  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  into  the  Union  with  respect  to  the 
selection  of  public  lands  for  the  development 
and   expansion  of  communities. 


1963 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  October  2,  1963,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1251.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S.  Ware- 
house Act,  as  amended";  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

1252.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  funding  practices  in 
the  acquisition  and  management  of  real 
and  related  i>er8onal  property  overseas  by 
the  Department  of  State;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1253.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  relative  to  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  concession  contract  with 
the  Quapaw  Bath  House  Co.,  which  will  ex- 
tend the  contract  for  a  period  of  2  years 
additional  operation  of  a  bathhouse  in  Hot 
Springs  National  Park,  pursuant  to  (67  Stat. 
271),  as  amended  by  (70  Stat.  543);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1254.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  12,  1963,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  the  Great  Lakes  Harbors  Study — in- 
terim report  on  Burns  Waterway  Harbor, 
Ind.,  requested  by  resolutions  of  the  com- 
mittees on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  May  18. 
1956  and  June  27,  1956.  It  is  in  full  response 
to  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
March  15.  1949.  also  (H.  Doc.  No.  160);  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 

1255.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
August  6,  1963.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  an  interim  hurricane  survey  of 
Pawleys  Island,  S.C,  authorized  by  Public 
Law  71.  84th  Congress,  approved  June  15, 
1955  (H.  Doc.  No.  161) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
one  illustration. 

1256.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  need  for  reconsideration  of 
costly  proposals  under  the  expansion  and 
Improvement   program,   Coast  Guard   Acad- 


emy, U.S.  Coast  Guard,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows:  " 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  S.  453.  An  act  to  change  the  name 
of  the  Memphis  lock  and  dam  on  the  Tom- 
bigbee  River  near  AUcevllle,  Ala.;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  779).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  S.  1936.  An  act  authorizing  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  or  its  Instrumentality 
to  maintain,  repair,  and  operate  the  bridge 
across  Mount  Hope  Bay  subject  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  act  approved  March  23, 
1906;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  780). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas :  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  8611.  A  bill  to  facilitate 
the  performance  of  medical  research  and 
development  within  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, by  providing  for  the  indemnifica- 
tion of  contractors;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  781).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MORRIS:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  4018.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize establishment  of  the  Saint  Gaudens 
National  Historic  Site,  N.H.,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  782). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ASPINALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  5949.  A  bill  to  con- 
sent to  the  amendment  by  the  States  of 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico  of  the  Costilla 
Creek  compact;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No  783).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  MORRIS:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  6756.  A  bill  to  revise 
the  boundaries  of  Mesa  Verde  National  Park, 
Colo.,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  784) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  SHRIVER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  7601.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the 
city  of  Winslow.  Ariz.;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  785).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  ROYBAL:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  7400.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Bene- 
fits Act  of  1959  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  unused  funds  from  the  administrative 
expense  reserve  to  the  contingency  reserves 
of  the  several  health  plans  under  such  act; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  786).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Commute  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  3941.  A  bill  to  amend 
section  902  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
eliminate  the  offset  against  burial  allowances 
paid  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
amounts  paid  by  biu-ial  associations;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  787).  Referred 
to  th«  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  S.  13.  An  act  to  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
convey  certain  land  situated  in  the  State  of 
Arkansas  to  the  city  of  Payettevllle.  Ark.; 
without   amendment    (Rept.  No.  788).     Re- 


ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas :  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  2436.  A  bill  to  amend 
section  101(18)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  permit  the  furnishing  of  benefits  to 
certain  Individuals  conditionally  discharged 
or  released  from  active  military,  naval,  or  air 
service;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  789). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Eleventh  report  on  U.S.  Informa- 
tion problems  in  Vietnam;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  797).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee:  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  H.R.  8667.  A  bill  authoriz- 
ing additional  appropriation  for  the  pros- 
ecution of  comprehensive  plans  for  certain 
river  basins;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
799).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
PR.  6289.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Chicago 
Skyway  (Calumet  Skyway  toll  bridge)  shall 
be  operated  as  a  freeway;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  798) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 

committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 

for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SENNER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1851.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chester 
A.  Brothers  and  Anna  Brothers,  his  wife; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  790).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HH.  4766.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Boren  Clay  Products  Co.;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  791) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SENNER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6182.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bryce  A. 
Smith;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  792). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. H.R.  6477.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Capt.  Otis  R.  Bowles;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  793).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SENNER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  8222.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward  J. 
Maurus;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
794).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  SHRIVER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  8280.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Annette  M.  Rasor  and  Dr.  Robert  W. 
Rasor;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  795) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR  :  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  8470.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Warren  A.  Jeffers  and  Francis  H.  Leik;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  796) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4   of  rule  XXII  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 
H.R.  8664.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  in- 
dividual under  a  total  disability  for  2  months 


shall  be  considered  "disabled"  for  benefit 
and  freeze  purposes  even  though  the  dis- 
ability is  not  permanent  and  to  permit  the 
payment  of  disability  insurance  benefits  to 
an  individual  from  the  beginning  of  hla 
disability;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.R.  8665.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend 
to  qualified  schools  of  optometry  and  stu- 
dents of  optometry  those  provisions  thereof 
relating  to  student  loan  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  8666.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  right 
of  persons  to  be  represented  by  attorneys  in 
matters  before  Federal  agencies;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.    8667.  A    bill    authorizing    additional 
appropriations  for  the  prosecution  of  com- 
prehensive  plans    for   certain    river    basins; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  GRABOWSKI: 
H.R.  8668.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  transmis- 
sion in  the  malls  of  certain  educational  kits 
containing  laboratory  apparatus  for  the  use 
of  blind  persons,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the    Committee    on    Post    Office    and    Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  GRANT: 
H.R.  8669.  A  bill  to  designate  the  dam  and 
lock  now  under  construction  on  the  Alabama 
River  at  Millers  Ferry,  Ala.,  as  the  "Robert 
P.  Henry  Dam  and  Lock";  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  8670.  A  bill  to  amend  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Act  to  provide  that  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation 
shall  not  engage  in  publicity  or  promotional 
activities  such  as  free  or  paid  advertising; 
solicitation  of  cargoes;  publication  of  ocean, 
rail,  port  or  motor  carrier  rate  or  service 
comparisons;  or  other  activities  that  are 
actually  or  potentially  disruptive  to  the  fiow 
of  waterborne  trade  among  ports  In  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By   Mr.   HAGEN  of  California: 
HJl.  8671.  A  bill   to   amend   the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  make  It  an  unfair 
labor  practice    for  an  employer   to   Impose 
certain  time  limitations  within  which  offers 
for   settlement   must   be    accepted;    to    the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HALL: 
H.R.  8672.  A  bill  to  amend  section  613(c) 
(4)  (E)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
with  respect  to  certain  treatment  processes 
considered  as  mining  in  the  determination 
of  percentage  depletion;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.R.  8673.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  V  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  that 
the  validity  of  an  Instrument  the  recording 
of  which  is  provided  for  by  such  act  shaU 
be   governed   by   the   laws   of   the   place   in 
which  such  Instrument  is  delivered,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  8674.  A  bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduction 
from  gross  Income  for  certain  nonreimbursa- 
ble expenses  incurred  by  volunteer  firemen; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  8675.  A  bill  to  amend  the  public  as- 
sistance provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  that  the  State  agency  admin- 
istering any  of  such  provisions  in  any  State 
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may  make  direct  rent  payments  to  landlords 
on  behalf  of  recipients  of  such  assistance 
when  such  action  will  aid  in  reducing  rent- 
als or  Improving  such  recipients'  living  con- 
ditions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  8676.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  2634  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  au- 
thorize the  military  departments,  in  certain 
cases,  to  ship  automobiles  to  and  from  the 
State  of  Alaska  by  commercial  motor  carrier 
via  highways  and  the  Alaska  Ferry  system; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    TEAGUE    of    Texas    (by    re- 
quest) : 

H.R.  8677.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  set  aside  funds  for  research 
into  spinal  cord  injuries  and  diseases;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  8678.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  to 
qualified  schools  of  optometry  and  students 
of  optometry  those  provisions  thereof  relat- 
ing to  student  loan  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TRIMBLE: 
H.R.  8679.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  to 
qualified  schools  of  optometry  and  students 
of  optometry  those  provisions  thereof  relat- 
ing to  student  loan  programs;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WH ALLEY: 
H.R.  8680.  A  bill  to  impose  quota  limita- 
tions on  imports  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SKUBITZ: 
HR.  8681.  A  bill  to  impose  quota  limita- 
tions on  lmp>orts  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee. 
H.J.  Res.  762.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States  relative   to   equal  rights   for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KARTH: 
H.J.  Res.  763.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.J.  Res.  764.  Joint    resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H.R.  8687.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Teresa 
Giuffrlda  Nasonte;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H.R.8688.  A   bill   for    the   relief   of   Amir 
Hooshang  Mlssaghlan,  MX).;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WALLHAUSER : 
H.R.  8689.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dominico 
Sarappa,  Madelina  Sarappa,  Anlello  Sarappa, 
and  Gulseppe  Sarappa;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

332.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Henry  Stoner,  Canyon  Station,  Wyo.,  request- 
ing that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
make  a  study  of  the  situation  in  South 
Vietnam  and  report  back  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  their  findings  in  order  to 
answer  certain  questions,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


^■» 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  FALLON: 

HJt.  8682.  A   bill   for   the  relief   of   M.   R. 
Agarwal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PINO: 

H.R.  8683.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Erasmo 
D'Angelo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  8684.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Israel 
Kritzman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GRANT: 

H.R.  8686.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Sedat 
M.  Ayata;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 

HR.  8686.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Un. 
Catherlna  Varlsco;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE 

TiESDAY,  October  1,  1903 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  who  hearest  prayer,  to  whom 
all  flesh  shall  come,  the  inmost  soul  of 
us  cries  out  for  the  living  God.  The 
hurrying  pace  of  our  fleeting  years  here 
frightens  and  awes  us.  So  teach  us  to 
number  our  days,  that  we  may  fill  swift 
hours  with  mighty  deeds  and  lay  up 
treasures  beyond  the  reach  of  moth  and 
rust. 

If  the  glowing  vision  that  once  lighted 
our  horizon  has  faded  to  somber 
shadows,  even  standing  on  the  debris  of 
our  dearest  dreams,  may  we  be  stabbed 
by  a  strengthening  glimpse  of  divine  re- 
sources, vista  beyond  vista,  glory  reach- 
ing out  to  further  glory.  Take  Thou 
our  faltering  hands  in  Thine.  Lead  us 
on,  o'er  moor  and  fen,  and  crag,  and 
torrent,  till  the  night  is  gone  and  the 
day  dawns. 

In   the   Redeemer's   name,    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and 
by  imanimous  consent,  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, September  30,  1963,  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 
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EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRfp 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  tie 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  0f 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  t^e 
appropriate  committees. 

(Por  nominations  tiiis  day  receive^, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


LIMITATION  OP  STATEMENTS  DUP 
ING   MORNING   HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  anid 
by  unanimous  consent,  statements  duj 
ing  the  morning  hour  were  ordered  liir 
ited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

Upon  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  an  i 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  the  Subcommittee  o\\ 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflfain , 
the  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Pro- 
duction, Marketing,  and  Stabilizing  o 
Prices  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  and  the  Committee  o<i 
Government  Operations  were  authorize^ 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 


a  petition,  signed  by  Herbert  Bernhard. 
of  Columbia.  S.C,  and  sundry  other 
American  members  of  the  International 
Society  for  Labor  Law  and  Social  Legis- 
lation, at  Lyon,  Prance,  favoring  the 
enactment  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1963,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


placed  on  the  calendar:  and,  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By   Mr.   RIBICOFP,    from   the   Committee 
on  Finance,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  7544.  An  act  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  assist  States  and  communi- 
ties In  preventing  and  combating  mental 
retardation  through  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  the  maternal  and  child  health  and 
crippled  children's  programs,  through  pro- 
vision of  prenatal,  maternity,  and  infant 
care  for  Individuals  with  conditions  as- 
sociated with  chlldbearlng  which  may  lead 
to  mental  retardation,  and  through  planning 
for  comprehensive  action  to  combat  mental 
retardation,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept 
No.  561). 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  7195.  An  act  to  amend  various  sec- 
tions of  title  23  of  the  United  SUtes  Code 
relating  to  the  Federal-aid  highway  systems 
(Rept.  No.  552). 


REPORT  OP  NAVY  CLUB  OP  UNITEI  i 
STATES  OP  AMERICA 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  thi  < 
Senate  a  letter  from  the  National  Ships-* 
writer.  Navy  Club  of  the  United  States  oi 
America.  Springfield,  111.,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  club, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1962,  which,  with  th0 
accompanying  report,  was  refencd  to  th0 
Committee  on  tiie  Judiciary. 


PETITION 
The   VICE   PRESIDENT  laid   before 
the  Senate  a  cablegram  in  the  nature  of 


CivUiail 
exec 


uli 


Total  and  major  ratpgorics 


Total* 

Agracics  exclusive  of  Department 

of  Deff-nsf 

Department  of  Defense '.'. 

Inside  the  United  States 

Outside  the  United  States 

Industrial  employment 

fanign  nationals 


In 
August 
Num- 
bered— 


2,515.008 


l,4fi2,223 
1.052,786 


2, 340, 172 
165.836 
5«7,0fil 


161.fi07 


Ii 

b' 


•  Kidasive  of  foreign  nationals  shown  in  the  last  line  o|thU  smnmarr 
»K«vl(iedon  ba.sisoflaterinionnation. 


IMPROVEMENT      OF      VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION— REPORT  OP  A  COM- 
MITTEE—INDIVIDUAL     AND     MI- 
NORITY VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO.  553) 
Mr.    MORSE.     Mr.    President,    from 
the   Committee    on    Labor    and   Pubhc 
Welfare.     I     report     favorably,     with 
amendments,    the   bill    (H.R.   4955)    to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  quality  of 
vocational  education  and  to  expand  the 
vocational    education    opportunities    in 
the  Nation,  and  I  submit  a  report  there- 
on, together  with  the  individual  views  of 
Senators  Clark  and  Pell  and  the  minor- 
ity views  of  Senators  Goldwater  and 
Tower.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  be  printed,  together  with  the 
individual  and  minority  views. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  report 
will   be   received   and   the   bill   will   be 


prraonnel  in 
ive  branch 


Pa>ToII  (in  thousamls)  in 
executive  branch 


July 

uni- 

rcd— 


518,857 


1€7,208 
>51,«48 

156,351 
162,506 
)68.503 


162,473 


Increase 

(+)or 

decrease 

(-) 


-3,849 


-4,986 
-»-l,  137 

-7,179 
-1-3,330 
-1,442 


-876 


In  July 
was — 


In  June 

was — 


$1,370,056 


792,171 

677,886 


27,808 


$1,225,421 


699,977 
525,444 


<  27, 604 


Increa.se 

(+Jor 

decrea.se 

(-) 


+$144,  <35 


-f  92, 194 
+52,441 


+204 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 
As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitttd: 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Dr.  Russell  Alexander  Dixon,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  Dr.  Herman  Howe 
Fussier,  of  Illinois,  to  be  members  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  National  Library  of  Medi- 
cine, Public  Health  Service:  and  Colin  Munro 
MacLeod,  of  New  York,  to  be  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  office  of  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

W.  True  Davis,  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  Switzerland. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

Dan  H.  Fenn,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission. 


REPORT  OP  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION     OP     NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL      EXPENDITURES— FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAY 
Mr.   BYRD    of   Virginia.     Mr.   Presi- 
dent, as  chahman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee   on    Reduction    of    Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures,  I  submit  a  report 
on  Federal  employment  and  pay  for  the 
month  of  August  1963.     In  accordance 
with  the  practice  of  several  years'  stand- 
ing, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
report  printed  in  the  Record,  together 
with  a  statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 

and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Fedehal    Personnel    in    ExEcxmvi    Branch, 

August  1963  and  July  1963,  and  Pat,  July 

1963  and  June  1963 

personnel  and  pay  summary 
(See  table  I) 
Information  In  monthly  personnel  reports 
for  August  1963  submitted  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures  Is  summarized  as  follows: 


Table  I  breaks  down  the  above  figures  on 
employment  and  pay  by  agencies. 

Table  II  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment figures  to  show  the  number  inside  the 
United  States  by  agencies. 

Table  III  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment figures  to  show  the  number  outside 
the  United  States  by  agencies. 

Table  IV  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment figures  to  show  the  number  In  indus- 
trial-type activities  by  agencies. 

Table  V  shows  foreign  nationals  by  agen- 
cies not  Included  In  tables  I,  n,  III,  and  IV. 


1963 

Table  I.— 
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1  siA'^n 


Department  or  agency 


Personnel 


Kx.cutive  departments  (except  Department  of  Defense)- 

Agriculture '" 

Commerce „ JJ."."^" 

Ilcultti,  Education, and  Welfare..  V.V.V 

Interior ' 

■Justice '."'.'.". 

Labor 

Post  Office 

State*'. "'"" 

Treasury "" 

K.xccutive  Office  of  tile  President-  ' 

WJiite  House  Office f... 

Bureau  of  tlie  Budget "'" 

Council  of  Economic  Advisors 

Executive  .Mansion  and  Grounds 

National  Aeronautics  and  .Space  Council 

.  National  Security  Council  

Oincc  of  Emerpency  Planning  

Ollicc  of  Science  and  Tocfuiolocv ' 
rt iiino  nrtVx.  c,w,„i„i  T> ?:■: 


August 


July 


cittation 
Independent  agencies; 

-Advisory  Connni.s.slon  on  Intcrpovornmental  Relations 

.\merican  Uallle  .Monuments  Commission  

.Vtomlc  Energy  Commis.sion 

Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  KescrVe  System 

(  Ivil  Aeronautics  Board ""V 

Civil  Service  Commis.siou 

Civil  War  Centennial  Commission.    

Commi.'ssioii  of  Fine  Arts * 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights '.'.""'.'. " 

Delaware  Kiver  Basin  Commi.<sion 

ExiKirt-Import  Banlt  of  Washington     "^ 

Farm  Credit  Administration  ..  

Federal  .\vlal  ion  Agency 

Fe<leral  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review ' 

federal  Communications  Commission  .  

Federal  Deposit  lu.Mirance  Cor|>oration...  

i-cderal  Home  Ivoan  Bank  Hoard  c V 

tederal  .Maritime  ('omrais.<ion 

Federal  .Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serviu" 

federal  Power  Commissium  

Federal  Trade  Comnii.s.sion 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 

General  .Accounting  Office 

fieneral  Serviws  Administration       [i 

Government  Printing  Office 

Housing  ajid  Home  Finance  .\gen^' 

Indian  Claims  Conuni.s.slon.  

Interstate  Commerce  Commi.ssion     

National  Aeronautics  and  S|xice  Aciminiitrution 

National  Capital  Housmg  Authority  

National  Capital  Tlanning  Conmiission' 

National  Capital  Transportation  Agency     

National  Gallery  of  Art...  j----. 

National  I^jbor  Relations  Board 

National  Mediation  Board  

National  .Science  Foimdatlon       

I'anama  Canal 

rSs'rh^:^;:!^^!^'"'*^''''''^'""''""'^''^"^ 

Renegotiation  Board 

St.  LawTence  Seaway  1  )evelopiVi('nV  Cor  juration".". 

Securities  and  Exchange  CommU'sion  

S«'lectlve  Service  System  " 

Small  Business  AdmiMistratfon 

Sn.ilhsonian  Institution 

Soldiers"  Home : 

'''mKsion'^"''""'' *"'*'"'''''''• '^'"^'"^'•"""'^*^ 

Subversive  Acf'i\Tt'ierContVoi Board : 

larifl  Conuni-ssion 

Tax  Court  of  the  l'nlt<'<l  .states 

lennpssi"0  Valley  .\uthoritv 

I  ..s.  Arms  Control  and  I )is;irmam'ent  Agency 

I  .h.  Infornjation  Agency 

\cnerans'  Administration [ 

\*(rgin  islands  Corporation '."'.".. 


114,843 
32, 212 
82,820 
69, 822 
32, 127 
9,670 

590,162 
42.911 
80,  678 

380 

498 

46 

77 

30 

40 

470 

50 

2G 

17 

4 


116,679 
32, 494 
82,487 

■70,343 

32,288 

9,778 

590,133 
43,053 
87, 473 

3S1 
512 
51 
78 
30 
41 
493 
53 
22 
19 


Increase 


333 


29 


-.2 


27 

26 

43:. 

434 

7,  267 

7,274 

6-.'4 

633 

862 

855 

4.073 

4.081 

5 

5 

6 

6 

90 

92 

2 

2 

299 

304 

1'37 

238 

40,567 

40,  549 

•7 

7 

1.532 

1.538 

1.304 

1.247 

1,245 

1,2.')7 

243 

251 

399 

403 

1.209 

1.222 

1.  It>4 

1.176 

144 

147 

4.  .191 

4.651 

33.017 

32,  871 

7,241 

7.  210 

14,189 

14.302 

21 

21 

2,413 

2, 426 

30,538 

30.  .582 

435 

434 

64 

66 

74 

82 

316 

318 

2. 017 

2,052 

128 

136 

971 

1.071 
15,031 

14,987 

67 

1.963 

2.002 

219 

222 

109 

165 

1,391 

1.404    . 

6.928 

6.926 

3.398 

3.406    . 

1.580 

1.633    . 

1.084 

1,075 

Total,  excluding  Deixirtment  of  Defease 

Nut  change,  excluding  Deiiiirtmentuf  |)eb*ns<'. 

Department  of  Defense: 

oihcv  of  the  Secretary  of  Defen.si' 

Department  of  the  -Army  

Department  of  the  N'avv.  '■ 

Department  of  tlie  .\ir  Force 

Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency 

'ifense  Communications  Agency         

Defen.se  Supply  Agency  .  

Office  of  Civil  Defen.se  " 

r.S.  Court  of  Military  App^Vls 

Interdepartmental  activiti«>s...     

International  military  activities 


15 

25 

•2»3 

158 

17.984 

168 

n.9S2 

172.  677 

616 


■18 

26 

290 

157 

18.017 

l.VS 

11.957 

'17:1.617 

674 


1, 462, 223 


1, 467, 209 


.SiM»  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


2.203 

2. 2.12 

378,09? 

:  37(;,  .v.! 

343. 8M 

344,  GS'.' 

297, 173 

297.  l.M 

2,010 

2,002 

.MO 

587 

24.  951 

2.1,070 

1,0!<7 

1.133 

40 

40 

14 

13 

59 

59 

Decrease 


Pay  (in  thousands) 


July 


4 
"i 

1 

1 4 


1,836 
282 

""521' 
161 
108 

"142" 
796 

1 

14 

6 

1 

- 

23 
3 


$59,645 
20,766 
44,152 
40,904 
22.605 
6,228 

291,714 
23,737 
54,338 

272 

466 

42 

42 

24 

35 

411 

36 

22 

7 


June 


Increase        Decrea,se 


$50,630 
17,073 
40,077 

>  36.  883 

19,394 

5.216 

260,272 
20.988 
47,292 

263 
399 
36 
38 
26 
30 
363 
20 


18 

'57' 


28 

89 

5,807 

446 

697 

2,692 

4 


146 
31 


2 

55 

3 

6 

225 

1 

186 

34,785 

4 

6 

1,118 

864 

12 

906 

8 

192 

4 

376 

13 

903 

12 

885 

3 

86 

60 

3.  225 

17,  247 

4,784 

113 

9,443 

28 

13 

1,788 

44 

22,768 

219 

2 

64 

8 

64 

2 

149 

36 

1.516 

8 

118 

100 

733 

44 

5,020 

1 

43 

39 

1,174 

3 

197 



106 

13 

1,021 

2,366 

8 

2.338 

53 

8.'-l 



379 

13 
26 


1.040 


686  I 
4.986 


2,11& 


6,672 
49 

'sis' 


119 
30 


11 
21 

217 

i:«i 

11.743 

ISO 

4. 262 

84.058 

146 


792,171 


21 

89 
5,225 
379 
601 
2,386 
4 
6 
46 
2 
286 
166 
30,700 
4 
957 
7,55 
796 
162 
322 
787 
771 
70 
2,820 
15,028 
4,088 
8,285 
23 
1.544 
20.368 
193 
46 
«6 
1-25 
1,302 
131 
644 
4.988 
36 
1.040 
165 
95 
876 
2.068 

2,  one 

720 
344 


13 

20 

192 

118 

10,331 

109 

.1.345 

73,132 

187 


$9,015 
3.693 
4,075 
4.021 
3.211 
1,010 

31,442 
2.749 
7,046 

9 

67 

6 

4 

6 

68 
7 

22 
3 


1 

S97 

196,601   1 

'198 

.'.96 

163 

725 

1, 

080 

.W2 

13. 

749 

•ton 

36 

9 

43 


699,977 


1.656 

186. 2.15 

177.909 

I  H.  293 

941 

352 

12,082 

S12 

31 

t 

3S 


582 
67 
96 

306 

i" 

9 
1 

"26' 

4,084 

"161" 
109 
110 
30 

.54 

116 

114 

16 

405 

2.219 

696 

1.158 

5 

244 

2,400 

26 

8 

8 

24 

214 


03,395  I 
92.194 


241 

10,346 

20,687 

19,432 

130 

40 

1. 667 

94 

5 


$1 


61 


13 


89 

7 

134, 

32 

11 
145 
298 
330 
131 

35 

0 

1 
26 
12 

1,412 

41 

iaoje' 

1,003 

41 

1.201 


1^438 

Table  I.— 
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^V}fJ*I^^^^^^  ^^^'  **/  ^^'^^""l  pertonnel  inside  and  ouUidt  the  United  Slatet  employed  by  the  executive  aaencies  durina  Ava^^t 
196S,  and  comparx,on  ictth  July  1965,  and  pay  for  July  1963.  and  comparUon  unA  jZte  l?63-SulZod        '       " 


I^-partment  or  agency 


Lrpurtimntof  Dflense— Continued 

Armrd  Forces  informaUon  and  educalion  arlivitii* 
Cbissined  activities 

Total.  r>epartnu<nt  of  D^tpnv 

Net  iiicneitae,  LH-partment  o(  l3«feDae 

f^rand  total,  including  Deportmrnt  of  Dt-fense 
Net  rhange,  iucludiug  Department  of  Defense. 


I  » 


'  Ki'vLsct!  on  basis  of  Inter  information. 

»Augu.-it  fifctire  iniludes  17,242  employees  of  the  Af^ncy 
ment.  as  compared  with  17.206  in  July  and  tlielr  ps  y 
employees  who  are  paid  from  (orelfm  currencies  deiw  il 
a  trust  fund  tor  this  purpose.    The  Aueust  figure  imlijde 
ployees  ami  tin-  July  flpure  im  ludrs  4.6«). 

•August  figure  includes  1,075  employees  of  the  Pea^ 
In  July  and  tbeir  pay. 

<  New  agency,  created  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 

'  Subject  to  revision. 

•  Exclusive  of  personnel  and  pay  of  the  Central  InUllgencc 
Security  .\gency.  ^ 


Corps  as  compared  with  1,151 
11063  dated  Nov.  20,  1962. 

Agency  and  the  National 


Table  II.  —  Federal  personnel  inside  the 


Department  or  Agency 


Eiecutlve  departments   (except  Department 
of  Defense): 

Agriculture 

Commerce .„ .„ 

Health,  Education,  and  Welftit'"""!!"] 

Interior 

Justice Ilinillllll] 

Labor ""S. 

Post  OfBce 

State  » ' '.'.l'.'.'.l'.l 

Treasury 

Executive  OflSoe  of  the  President: 

White  House  Office 

Bureau  of  the  Budget I 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers .""" 

Executive  Mansion  and  Grounds 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council. 

National  Security  Council 

Office  of  Emergency  Planning 

Office  of  Science  iu<l  Technology 

Office  of  the  Special   Representative  lor 

Trade  .Negotiations 

J'resldent's  Commission  on  Registration 

and  Voting  Participation 

President's  Committee  on  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity in  Housing  «„ 

Independent  agencies: 

Advisory    Commission    on    Intergovem- 

mental  Relations  

American  Battle  .Monuments  Commission 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserre 

System 

Civil  .Aeronautics  Board 1.1111111"! 

Civil  Service  Commission "" 

Civil  War  Centennial  Commission. !"!"! 

Commission  of  Fine  .\rts 

Commission  on  ClvU  Rights.   .'"II 

Delaware  River  Basin  CommlMionlllir" 

Export-Import  Bank  o.  Washington 

Farm  Credit  Administration ...I. 

Federal  .Aviation  .\eency 

Federal  Coal  M  tne  Safety  Board  of  ReVlewI 
Federal  Communications  Commission- 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporatlonir 

federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Federal  Maritime  Commission I" 

Fe<leral  Me<liation  and  CondUation  S«viceII 

Federal  Power  Commission 

Federal  Trade  Commission HHI 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  CommlssionI" 

General  Accounting  Office 

General  Services  Administration       I 

Government  Printing  Office IIH 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

Indian  Claims  Commission I 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission."""" 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration  

National  Capitol  Housing'Authorlty 


.August 


113,  S)8 
31,  5  Hi 
82.1  1 
t»,2Q 
31,7  8 
9,5'^ 
588,715 
11, 18 
86,0(5 

310 

418 

•6 

17 
19 

'9 

4:b 

10 

:s 

17 


f 

7,231 

621 

861 

4.0V) 


29( 
23 
45. 50" 


«  Revised  on  basis  of  later  information. 
m«tT^m"a'°^tht»it  J^S?.'"^'*'  °'  '^  ""^^  *»'  iBtematlooal  Develop- 


Personnel 


August 


July 


420 
1.662 


1,082. 785 


2.515.008 


426 
1.650 


1.051,648 


2.518,857 


Increase 


12 


2;  164 


Decrease 


Pay  (in  thousands) 


July 


1.137 


2,850 


3,849 


1.0B7 


6,6W 


$233 
618 


677,885 


1.37a  056 


June 


(203 

8C5 


525,444 


1,225.421 


Increase        Decrease 


$30 


«247 


52.688 

52.441 


247 


146. 0S3  I 
144.635 


1,44S 


for  International  Develop- 

These  AID  figures  include 

ted  by  foreign  governments  in 

■  s  4,674  of  these  trust  fund  era- 


»  '.^o  "km*  employment  by  Federal  agencies  under  tlie  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act  (Public  Law  87-658),  as  follows: 


Agency 


.Agriculture  Department 

Interior  Department 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

Total 


.August 


1,881 

628 

60 


July 


1,655 

267 

«8 


Change 


-1-226 

-f26l 

-8 


2,469 


1,090 


-1-479 


United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  durina 
July  1963 


/Utgusl  1963,  and  comparison  with 


July 


In- 
crease 


De- 
crease 


115,491 
31,882 
81,838 

<e{l^823 

31,916 

9,675 

588,673 
11.137 
86,853 

381 
512 
51 
78 
30 
41 
493 
53 

22 

19 


333 


82 


1,893 

276 


636 

158 

07 


36 

7 

7,237 

633 

854 

4.078 

5 

6 

92 

2 

304 

238 

45,492 

7 

1.536 

1,245 

1,257 

251 

403 

1.222 

1,  176 

104 

4.550 

32,850 

7,210 

14,112 

21 

2,428 

30,571 
434 


19 

788 

1 
14 

5 

I 

.... 

23 
3 


Department  or  agency 


15 


67 


146 
31 


12 

8 

13 

13 

1 

62 


116 

"is 

46 


Independent  agencies— Continued 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission. . 
National  Capital  Transportation  Agency. 

National  Gallery  of  Art 

National  Labor  Relations  Board..IIIII"" 

National  Mediation  Board II.III 

National  Science  Foundation... 

Panama  Canal IIIIII 

President's   Committee   on   Equal   Em- 
ployment Opportunity 

Railroad  Retirement  Board.. 

Renegotiation  Board "I! 

St.  I^awrence  Seaway  DevelopmentCor- 

poratlon _. 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commtaionlllll! 

Selective  Service  System H. 

Small  Business  .Administration III! 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Soldiers'  Home I"! 

South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Xiabaina,  and 

Florlfla  Water  Study  Commission    . 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 

Tarltl  Commission ." 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  Stotes IIII 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority "" 

U.S.   Arms   Control   and   Disarmament' 

Agency 

U.S.  Information  Agency IIIIIIIIII 

Veterans'  .Administration IIIIII 

Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense. 
Net  decrease,  excluding  Department  of 
Defense 


August 


64 

74 

316 

1,984 

128 
958 
167 

57 

1.963 

210 

160 
1.301 
6,779 
3.343 
1,562 
1,084 

15 

25 

283 

158 

17,983 

168 

3,416 

171, 578 


July 


1. 397, 690 


66 

82 

318 

2.010 

136 

1,057 

163 

58 

2,002 

222 

165 
1.404 

6,776 
3.350 
1.614 
1,076 

■18 

25 

290 

157 

18,016 

155 

3,362 

172,618 


In- 
crease 


De- 
crease 


2 
8 
2 

35 
8 

99 


1 

39 

3 


13 

"7 
52 


3 
"7 
'33 


13 
M 


Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.. 

Department  of  the  Army.. 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency.. 
Defense  Com  mimical  Ions  Agency. 

Defense  Supply  .Agency . 

Office  of  CivU  Defense 


1,402,405 


r.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals 

Interdepartmental  activities 

International  niilitiiry  activities 

Armwl  Forces  information  and  educati^ 

acUvltles 

ClassJfled  acUvltleB H' 


Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  increase.  Department  of  Defense 

Grand  total,  Including  Department  of 
Defense 

Net  decrease,  including  iSepartmeiit  of 
Defense 


2,143 
327,506 
319.  248 
271,606 

2,010 

565 

24.951 

1,097 

40 
13 
37 

420 
1,662 


961.482 


2,188 

328,264 

320,300 

272,256 

2,002 

660 

25,070 

1,133 

40 
12 
37 

425 
1,650 


788 


1,040 


6.483 


4.716 


063.946 


2,349^172 


2,356,351 


45 

666 

1,061 

558 


119 
36 


12 


26  I      2,490 
2,464 


794 


7,073 


7,179 


»  August  figure  includes  719  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  compared  with  785  In 
« Nffw  agency,  created  pursuant  to  ExeeutiTe  Order  11063  dated  Not.  30, 1082. 
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Tablk  Ul,-Fcderal  personnel  outside  the  United  StaUs  employ^^  ly^the  execut.^  agencies  durin,  August  1963,  akd  comparison  .Hth 


Department  or  agency 


Aognst 


Executive  departments  (except  Department 
of  Defense): 

Apricudure 

Conmierce H 

Health.  EduciUiun,  and  Welfi»re„IIII  I" 

Interior 

JiBtioe.. IIIIIIII 

LaiHjr 

Post  Office 

jstate  ' » Illlllllir 

Treasury.. 

Independent  agencies: 

.American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 

Atomic  Knergy  CommLssion 

Civil  .Aeronautics  Board 

Civil  Service  Comml.ssion III"" 

Federal  Aviation  Agency.. "Ill" 

Federal  Comniunlciitions  Commission!'.  " 
Federal  Deposit  In.<:urancc  Corporation" 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 

General  AccounUng  Office 

General  Services  Administration 

Hoa-rtng  and  Home  Finance  -Agency!.""^ 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admini> 

tratlon 

National  Labor  Relations  Board.. "IIII 
National  Science  Foundation  ... 

Panama  Canal 

Selective  Service  S>-stem.  .        I 


1,245 

606 

649 

635 

369 

92 

1,407 

31,793 

613 

428 

36 

1 

3 

1,060 

2 

2 

41 

93 

22 

193 

13 

33 

13 

14.820 

149 


July 


1,188 
672 
649 
620 
372 
103 

1,460 

31,916 

620 

427 

37 

1 

3 

1,057 

2 

2 

43 

101 

21 

190 

11 

33 

14 

14.868 

150 


In- 
crease 


De- 


67 


15 


8 

11 

63 

123 

7 


Department  or  agency 


1 

48 
1 


Independent  ap>ndes— Continued 
Small  Business  Administration  .. 

Smithsonian  Institution ' 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority I, 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

Veterans'  AdministrHion  ...IIIIII 
Virgin  Islands  Corporation 

Total,  excluding  Department  of  Deitose 
Net  decrease,  excluding  Department  of 
Defense 


Department  of  Defen."*: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
I^partment  of  the  Army 
Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Defense  Coimuunications  Agency 

Interdepartmental  activities 

International  military  activities 

Tota',  Department  of  Defense 

Net  increase,  Dei)artment  of  Defense 

Grand  total,  including  Department  of 
Defense 

Net  increase,  including  "Department' of 
Defense 


'August  figure  Includes  14.192  employees  of  the  Agency  for  International  Develon. 
men t  as  compared  with  14,216  in  July.  These  AI O  tgai^  ir^ludT^m.lovw..  who  a^ 
SSii-SS™  T^«"?  ^".'^r'^  cle.>osited  by  foreign  go^me"S  m  aTu  t  0^  1  tor  this 
flW^clu?o^  4  SS'     °^"'  '"''"'^''  '•*"*  °'  ^^'"^  ^=*'  '""'I  employ!^  ^d  the  July 


^J^  August  figure  includes  356  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  compared  with  366  in 
>  Revised  on  basis  of  later  information. 


Table 


I V.-Z^,,..,.,  „„„„,„.  ,,0.  ^'^«'J„»-;- i-;*^^^^^^^^^^^  .„„»..  ..  ,V  »...-.  ^e...  .„,„, 


Department  or  agency 


Executive  departments  (except  Department 
of  Defense): 

Agrknlture 

Commerce ——„..„_ 

Interior 

Post  Office 

Treasury IIIIII       " 

Independent  agencies: 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Federal  Aviation  Agency IHH 

General  Services  Administration 

Government  Printing  Office  .        

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  !Ad'min"' 

Istration 

Panama  Canal IIIIIIIII 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration  

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  "III 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation  ... 


August 


July 


Total  excluding  Department  of  Defense 
Net  decrease,  excluding  Department  of 
Defense 


3,973 
5,796 
9,015 
270 
6,311 

279 
3,076 
1,735 
7,241 

30,538 
7,503 

164 

li783 

616 


90,390 


Of  998 

5,816 

O1IO4 

271 

5,255 

281 
3,042 
1,735 
7,210 

30,542 
7,620 

164 

14.  825 

674 


In- 
crease 


De- 
crease 


56 


26 

20 

89 

1 


Department  or  agency 


August 


34 


31    


00,637 


>  Subject  to  revision. 


121 
147 


^ 


42 

68 


Department  of  Defense: 

Department  of  the  Army: 
Inside  the  Unite<l  States 
Outside  the  United  State*.. 

Department  of  the  Navy: 
Inside  the  United  States 
Outside  the  United  States 

Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

Inside  the  United  States 

Outside  the  United  States 

Defense  Supply  Agencv: 
Inside  the  United  States 


268 


Total.  Department  of  Defense  ..  . 
Net  decrease.  Department  of  Defense 

Grand  total,  including  Department 
of  Defense 

Net  decrease,  including  Department 
of  Defense 


•140,447 
'4.902 

197,487 
1.283 

129.757 
1,083 

1,783 


July 


In- 


'140.735 
*4,636 

197,903 
1,386 

130. 513 
1,123 

1,791 


266 


De- 
crease 


478,671       477,968 


667,061 


588,603 


408 

2 

758 
41 


266         1,561 
1.296 


387 


1,829 


1,442 


'  Revised  on  basis  of  later  information. 


A^oulhlvZ^th?     ^^^  T'^'"^  ""''^  ^••^-  "^'"^'^  overseas,  excluded  from  tables  I 

Jrou«A  /F  0/  Mi«  reoort,  whose  services  are  provided  by  contractual  aareenuni  ^twln 

the  Umled  States  and  foreign  governments,  or  because  ofthej^TofT^^u^rkJ^^'.Z 

source  of  funds  from  which  they  are  paid,  as  of  August  1963,^Tcorip7:sonMJut 


Country 

Total 

Army 

Navy 

Air  Force 

August 

July 

August 

July 

August 

July 

August 

July 

Canada... 

Crete 

England IIIIIIIH' 

France 

Germany „ IHIIH 

Greece 

Japan I..IIII 

Korea 

33 

78 

2,074 

21, 210 

78,132 

247 

6a  MK 

6,214 

1,404 

56 

552 

35 

62 

3,003 

21.289 

78,722 

255 

80,732 

6,200 

1,667 

56 

662 

""iY,'m 

86^106 

"""iKiia" 

66,631 

m" 

12 

86 

122' 

11 
84 

33 

78 

2,853 

3,866 

11,040 

247 

18,872 

766" 

£8 

35 

62 

2.881 

3,823 

12,007 

17,804 
6,214 

'17,006 
•6,200 

14,423 
738" 

'ua 

>  14, 440 

747" 

6M" 

255 
18;  377 

Morocco . 

Netherlands IIIIIIII 

Trinidad 

rai) 

58 

Total 

161,607 

162,473 

107,466 

108,102 

l^e3I 

16,986 

»,m 

<^S1« 

Statement  by  Senator  Byrd  or  Vieginia 
Executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment reported  civilian  employment  in  the 
month  of  Aug:\ist  totaling  2.615,008.  This 
was  a  net  decrease  of  3349,  as  compared  with 
employment  reported  in  the  preceding  month 
of  July. 

Civilian  employment  reported  by  the  ex- 
ecuUve  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
by  month  in  fiscal  year  1964.  which  began 
July  1.  1963.  follows: 


Month 

Employ- 
ment 

Increase 

Decrease 

July 

2.518.857 
2,515,008 

0.140 

August 

3.840 

CIX 1161 


Total  Federal  employment  In  civilian 
agencies  for  the  month  of  August  was 
1,462.323,  a  decrease  of  4,086  as  compared 
with  the  July  total  of  1,467.300.  Total  civil- 
ian employment  in  the  military  agencies  in 
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October  1 


as 


August  waa  1.052,785,  an  Increase  of  1,137 
compared  with   1,051,648.  In  July. 

Civilian  agencies  reporting  larger  decreases 
were  Agriculture  Depcu-tment  with  1,836,  Vet- 
erans' Administration  with  1.040,  Treasury 
Department  with  795.  and  Interior  Depat-t- 
ment  with  521.  The  largest  Increase  i^as 
reported  by  Department  of  Health,  Educ- 
tion, and  Welfare  with  333. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  the  largest 
Increase  In  civilian  employment  was  reported 
by  Department  of  the  Army  with  2.118.  "^e 
largest  decrease  was  reported  by  the  IJe- 
partment  of  the  Navy  with  818.  j 

Inside  the  United  States  civilian  employ- 
ment decreased  7,179  and  outside  the  Unl«ed 
States  civilian  employment  Increased  3.3^0. 
Industrial  emplojrment  by  Federal  agencies 
In  August  totaled  567,061,  a  decrease  of  1.4«2. 

These  figures  are  from  reports  certiflted 
by  the  agencies  as  complied  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessent 
Federal  Expenditures. 

FOREIGN     NATIONALS 

The  totol  of  2.515.008  civilian  employees 
certified  to  the  committee  by  Federal 
cles  In  their  regular  monthly  personnel" 
ports  includes  some  foreign  nationals 
employed  in  U.S.  Oovernment  activities 
abroad,  but  In  addition  to  these  there 
161,597  foreigfn  nationals  working  for  Ul 
agencies  overseas  during  August  who 
not  counted  In  the  usual  personnel  reports. 
The  number  In  July  was  162.473.  A  break- 
down of  this  employment  for  August  folloii  s: 
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BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 
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Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intr  i 
duced,    read    the    first    time,    and. 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  itme.  aqd 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  2195.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Prof.  Artu|o 
Serrano-Plaja;    to    the    Committee    on 
Judiciary. 

By  Bi£r.  LAUSCHE: 
S.  2196.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  enti  y 
of  a  rheogonlometer  for  the  use  of  Ohio  Sta  e 
University;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself  ai^ 
Mr.  Oruening)  : 
S.  2197.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2634  if 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  so  as  to  author- 
ize the  military  departments,  In  certain 
cases,  to  ship  automobiles  to  and  from  trie 
State  of  Alaska  by  commercial  motor  carrier 
via  highways  and  the  Alaska  ferry  system;  «o 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bartlett  when 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  u 
der  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON   (for  himself,  Mi- 

Clask,    Mrs.    Neubercer,    and    Mi- 

Hart) :  I 

S.  2198.  A   bill    to   provide   for   a   separate 

session  of  Congress  each  year  for  the  coij- 

slderatlon  of  appropriation  bills,  to  establish 

the   calendar  year  as  the  fiscal  year  of  tl^ 

Government,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when   hje 
introduced  the  above  bill,  for  Mr.  MAGNT;so^ 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


By  Blr.  BYRD  of  Virginia: 

S.  2199.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  parkway 
connection  between  Mount  Vernon  and 
Woodlawn  Plantations,  in  the  SUte  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

S.  2200.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  a  pre- 
sumption of  service  connection  for  em- 
physema which  develops  within  6  years  from 
the  date  of  separation  from  services  during  a 
period  of  war;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  2201.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  widow 
and  children  of  the  late  Edwin  H.  Van  Gessel; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  2202.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  31  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code.  In  order  to 
extend  the  period  within  which  certain 
veterans  of  World  War  II  may  be  afforded 
vocational  rehabUltatlon  training  under 
such  chapter;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.   MOSS    (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee,  and  Mr.  Bartlett)  : 

S.  2203.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal  mines; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

By   Mr.    BAYH    (for   himself  and    Mr. 
Hartke)  : 
S.  2204.  A  bill  authorizing  the  project  for 
navigation  at  Burns  Waterway  Harbor,  Ind.; 
to   the    Committee   on   Public   Works. 

(See   the   remarks  of   Mr.  Bath   when   he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.2205.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
DlCenso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MANsruxs)  : 
S.J.  Res.  122.  Joint   resolution    to   provide 
that  October   15,   1963,  shall  be  designated 
as  White  Cane  Safety  Day;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DniKSEN) : 
S.J.  Res.  123.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  printing  and  binding  of  an  edition  of 
Senate  Procedure  and  providing  the  same 
shall  be  subject  to  copyright  by  the  authors; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 


RESOLUTIONS 
ESTABLISHMENT      OP      A      NORTH 
AMERICAN  CONSERVATION  HALL 
OP  FAME  AND  MUSEUM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McCarthy)  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  205)  favoring  the  establishment  of 
a  North  American  Conservation  Hall  of 
Pame  and  Museum,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Humphrey, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


CREATION  OP  STANDING  COMMIT- 
TEE   ON     VETERANS'    APFAIRS 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  206)  to  create  a  standing  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Hartke, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


ENFORCEMENT  OP  PROVISIONS  OP 
INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTION 
FOR  NORTHWEST  ATLANTIC 
FISHERIES 

Mr.  PELL  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  207)  to  urge  the  President  to  secure 
fuller  enforcement  of  provisions  of  the 
International  Convention  for  the  North- 
west Atlantic  Fisheries,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Pell,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  SHIP  AUTOMO- 
BILES TO  AND  FROM  ALASKA  BY 
COMMERCIAL  MOTOR  CARRIER 
AND  ALASKA  FERRY  SYSTEM 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  in 
behalf  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Oruening  1  and  myself,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  2634  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  authorize  the  mili- 
tary departments,  in  certain  cases,  to 
ship  automobiles  to  and  from  the  State 
of  Alaska  by  commercial  motor  carrier 
via  highways  and  the  Alaska  ferry 
system. 

Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  treated  by  the 
military  departments,  for  many  pur- 
poses, as  oversea  duty  stations.  One  of 
the  benefits  accruing  to  armed  services 
personnel,  in  making  a  permanent 
change  of  station  to  an  oversea  area,  is 
that  the  Government  will  pay  for  trans- 
portation of  one  privately  owned  vehicle 
per  family,  between  regular  ports  of  em- 
barkation and  debarkation.  In  other 
words,  the  family  of  a  member  of  the 
armed  services,  moving  on  a  permanent 
change  of  station  to  Alaska,  would  be 
entitled  to  have  the  family  automobile 
sent,  at  Government  expense,  between 
Seattle  and  Anchorage. 

As  I  understand  it,  some  of  these  pri- 
vately owned  vehicles  move  by  Govern- 
ment vessel,  some  by  charter  vessel,  and 
the  rest,  more  than  half,  by  privately 
owned  American  shipping  services.  All 
of  these  methods  are  authorized  by  stat- 
ute, and  in  most  oversea  areas  the  only 
means  possible  is  water  transportation. 
Alaska,  however,  is  connected  to  the  con- 
tiguous 48  States  by  land  as  well  as 
water  routes.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
possible  to  move  these  private  vehicles 
by  land  carriers  to  and  from  Alaska.  It 
would  be  possible,  that  is,  if  payment  for 
such  transportation  were  authorized  by 
law.    It  is  not. 

It  is  a  general  rule  that  between  any 
two  points  transportation  of  cargo  by 
water  is  cheaper  than  transportation  by 
land  carrier.  Between  Anchorage,  Alas- 
ka, and  Seattle,  Wash.,  however,  on  cer- 
tain items,  truckers  have  become  com- 
petitive with  water  carriers.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  part  of  the  trip  is  made 
on  the  Alaska  ferry  system,  a  State- 
owned  ferry  service,  connecting  points  in 
Alaska  with  Prince  Rupert,  British  Co- 
lumbia. By  using  the  ferry,  truckers  cut 
their  costs  way  down.  In  fact,  one  car- 
rier has  advised  me  that  he  could  save 
the  Government  $100  per  vehicle  if  he 
were  given  the  opportunity  to  move  these 
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privately  owned  vehicles,  which  he  be- 
lieves would  result  in  an  annual  saving 
of  more  than  $100,000. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Gruening]  and  I  believe,  and  we  are  cer- 
tain our  colleagues  will  agree  with  us, 
that  the  Defense  Department  should  be 
authorized  to  transport  the  privately 
owned  vehicles  of  military  personnel  by 
the  mode  that  is  least  expensive.  This 
is  why  we  have  introduced  legislation  in 
this  regard.  In  the  interest  of  increas- 
ing economy  in  Government  as  well  as 
developing  more  competition  in  the  Alas- 
ka transportation  Industry,  I  hope  this 
proposed  legislation  is  taken  up  for  con- 
sideration at  an  early  date. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VI::E  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2197)  to  amend  section 
2634  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  so 
as  to  authorize  the  military  departments, 
in  certain  cases,  to  ship  automobiles  to 
and  from  the  State  of  Alaska  by  com- 
mercial motor  carrier  via  highways  and 
the  Alaska  ferry  system,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Bartlett  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gruening).  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  tiUe.  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Anned  Services,  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  2634 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  the  word  "or"  at  the  end 
of  clause  ( 1 ) ; 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "or";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  clause 
as  follows: 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  movements  to  and  from 
Alaska,  by  commercial  motor  carrier  via 
highways  and  the  Alaska  ferry  system  be- 
tween customary  ports  of  embarkation  and 
debarkaUon,  if  such  means  of  transport  U 
more  economical  for  the  United  States  than 
other  authorized  means." 
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PROPOSED  CHANGE  OF  GOVERN- 
MENTAL FISCAL  YEAR 

Mf.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  and  myself,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  provide  for  a  separate  session  of  Con- 
gress each  year  for  the  consideration  of 
appropriation  biUs,  to  establish  the  cal- 
endar year  as  the  fiscal  year  of  the 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes.  I 
ask  that  the  bill  may  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
which  I  believe  has  jurisdiction. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2198)  to  provide  for  a  sep- 
arate session  of  Congress  each  year  for 
the  consideration  of  appropriation  bills, 
to  establish  the  calendar  year  as  the 
fiscal  year  of  the  Government,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Clark 
(for  Mr.  Magnuson  and  other  Senators) , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  tlUe,  and 


referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  Senator  for  introducing  the  bill,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  other  Senators. 
Such  a  bill  was  introduced  by  me  in  pre- 
vious sessions,  in  the  hope  that  some  of 
the  things  suggested  even  by  editorial  ^ 
writers  could  be  done.  It  would  save 
some  money  in  the  long  run. 

I  have  discussed  the  bill  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
I  understand  he  is  agreeable  to  having 
the  bill  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  where  I  believe  it 
belongs.  He  has  stated  that  he  wUl  take 
the  matter  up  with  his  committee. 

We  can  obtain  a  hearing  on  the  ques- 
tion, for  the  first  time,  to  determine 
whether  something  can  be  done  about 
doing  what  every  other  parliamentary 
body  in  the  world  of  which  I  know  does, 
namely,  having  what  is  known  as  a  legis- 
lative session  and  a  fiscal  session.  Even 
in  State  legislatures  where  perhaps  there 
are  continuous  sessions,  at  a  certain  time 
during  the  session  legislative  activity  is 
stopped  and  the  legislature  proceeds  to 
consider  appropriations  and  taxes.  Then 
the  right  hand  knows  what  the  left  hand 
has  been  doing,  and  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  evaluate  progress.  This  bill 
would  afford  a  similar  opportunity  for 
the  Federal  Government. 

There  is  an  added  feature.  Adoption 
of  this  proposal  would  allow  the  Con- 
gress to  take  a  recess  at  the  time  It 
should  take  a  recess,  and  then  proceed 
to  consider  appropriations,  taxes,  or 
whatever  might  be  required  for  the  fiscal 
year.  The  proposal  has  a  great  deal  of 
merit.  It  would  allow  us  to  consider 
authorizations  and  evaluate  them,  and 
determine  exactly  what  should  be  done 
to  implement  the  authorizations  in  a 
fiscal  way. 

No  doubt  there  will  be  some  "bugs" 
in  the  proposal ;  but  I  am  sure  they  can 
be  eliminated. 

This  proposal  would  change  the  fiscal 
year  of  the  Government  and  make  It 
correspond  with  the  economy  of  the  Na- 
tion. It  would  change  the  fiscal  year 
to  the  calendar  year.  January  1,  to 
December  31. 

The  way  things  have  been  going,  the 
date  of  July  1  has  become  a  fiction,  so 
far  as  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
are  concerned.    I  am  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee    of    the    Appropriations 
Committee  which  deals  with  the  Inde- 
pendent oflSces  of  the  Government.    We 
consider    a    large     appropriation     bill, 
affecting  a  great  many  segments  of  the 
economy  of  the  country.    That  bill  has 
not  even  come  to  us  from  the  House,  yet 
it  is  now  the  1st  of  October.    Last  year 
it  was  nearly  the  end  of  the  session  be- 
fore we  received  the  bill  and  were  able 
to  do  something  about  It.    The  bill  deals 
with  many  agencies  which  have  great 
effect  on  the  economy  of   the  United 
States.    Those    agencies    do   not   know 
what  they  can  do  or  cannot  do.     They 
do  not  have  their  appropriations. 


This  procedure  would  allow  us  to  go 
forward  in  an  orderly  way.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  feels 
that  it  would  be  helpful,  along  with  his 
other  suggestions,  with  which  I  agree 
wholeheartedly,  as  he  knows. 

This  is  another  key  in  the  business  of 
adapting  Congress  to  the  times,  particu- 
larly in  the  fiscal  field.  We  cannot  guar- 
antee anything,  but  I  believe  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  the  Congress 
should  be  given  more  time  and  greater 
opportunity  to  consider  the  authoriza- 
tions. Perhaps  committee  members 
should  even  have  time  to  go  home  and 
find  out  what  the  people  think,  in  order 
to  make  appropriations  in  a  much  more 
judicious,  economical,  and  sensible  man- 
ner. 

There  have  been  many  occasions  when 
I  have  attended  meetings  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  when  the  committee 
was  discussing  an  appropriation  for  a 
certain  program  at  the  same  time  the 
Senate  was,  in  this  Chamber,  discussing 
the  same  program  and  changing  the  au- 
thorization or  certain  portions  of  it. 

Formerly  there  was  one  appropriation 
bill,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  deficiency 
appropriation  bills  at  the  most. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama,  who  has 
served  a  long  time  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  as  I  have,  knows  that  the 
handling  of  appropriations  has  been  con- 
cluded nearer  and  nearer  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  calendar  year.  There  is  no 
longer  such  a  thing  as  having  appropria- 
tion bills  passed  by  July  1. 

This  proposal  would  put  some  sense 
and  order  into  the  procedure,  and  add 
other  features.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  join  me. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland]  said  that  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  he  would  ask 
that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration.  I  hope 
that  the  Parliamentarian  will  see  fit  to 
refer  it  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  now.  because  I  think 
technically  and  logically  it  belongs  to 
that  committee,  anyway. 


BURNS  WATERWAY  HARBOR,  IND. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the  senior 
Bwiator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  navigation  Improve- 
ments for  Bums  Waterway  Harbor.  Ind. 

Indiana  badly  needs  a  public  harbor 
facility  to  serve  the  industrial  develop- 
ment in  our  Porter  County  area.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  recommended  the 
project  after  finding  it  feasible  from 
both  technical  and  economic  considera- 
tions. The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
now  concurred  in  recommending  Its  con- 
struction. 

The  State  of  Indiana.  Mr.  President, 
has  long  been  interested  in  total  develop- 
ment of  its  Lake  Michigan  shoreline.  It 
Is  today  the  only  State  bordering  on  a 
Great  Lake  which  does  not  have  a  public, 
deep  draft  harbor  constructed  under  the 
Federal  navigation  improvement  pro- 
sram.  The  Bums  Waterway  Harbor  will 
provide  us  with  this  facility. 
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There  haa  been  considerable  delay  in 
the  consideration  of  this  project  caused 
by  careful  study  of  the  land-use  priority 
of  the  area.  After  careful  deliberation, 
the  executive  agencies  now  concur  in  rec- 
ommending industrial  and  harbor  use  of 
this  section  of  the  shoreline.  Other  ad- 
jacent sections  are  of  significant  value) 
to  preserve  for  conservation  and  to  pro-i 
vide  for  the  recreation  of  the  mllllonai 
who  live  around  the  southern  tip  of  Lake 
Michigan.  The  Department  of  Interlori 
is  presently  developing  a  pro[>osal  to  pro- 
vide an  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore. 

A  bill  implementing  their  proposal  willj 
be  Introduced  soon,  and  I  intend  to  be  ai 
sponsor  of  that  legislation  also.  There  isi 
no  conflict  between  the  harbor  and  in- 
dustrialization of  one  section  of  the  Indi- 
ana Lakeshore  and  the  development  of  ai 
national  ptark  in  other  sections. 

With  the  Introduction  of  this  bill,  I  amj 
hopeful  we  will  begin  our  final  step  to-| 
ward  realization  of  these  two  important 
projects — the  Indiana  Public  Harbor  and 
the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore. 

The  authorizing  bill  we  introduce  to- 
day contains  provision  to  reimburse  local 
interests  for  work  done  on  the  project. 
The  pace  of  Industrial  construction  In  the 
area  has  accelerated.  The  need  of  har- 
bor facilities  is  growing.  To  meet  this 
need,  the  State  of  Indiana  has  under- 
taken to  study  the  feasibility  of  locally 
financed  construction  of  the  Federal  por- 
tion of  the  harbor.  Indiana  should  not! 
be  penalized  for  taking  this  initiative.! 
This  bill  provides  for  reimbursement  if! 
the  State  is  successful  in  expediting  the! 
construction  of  this  badly  needed  facility. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will! 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2204)  authorizing  the 
project  for  navigation  at  Btims  Water- 
way Harbor,  Ind.,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Bath  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Hartke)  ,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


A    NORTH    AMERICAN    CONSERVA 
TION  HALL  OP  FAME  ' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy] and  myself,  I  submit,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  resolution  de-i 
signed  to  encourage  and  commend  the! 
action  that  is  being  taken  to  establish! 
a  North  American  Conservation  Hall  of 
Fame. 

In  recent  weeks  Gov.  Karl  F.  Rolvaag, 
of  Minnesota,  has  advocated  the  estab-, 
Ushment  of  such  a  hall  of  fame  and 
museimi.  The  State  of  Minnesota  has 
offered  a  site  high  on  the  bluffs  at  his- 
toric Fort  Snelling  State  Park.  On  Sep- 
tember 10,  1963,  the  International 
Association  of  Game,  Fish,  and  Con- 
servation Commissioners,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Fisheries  Society,  meeting  in 
combined  sessions,  endorsed  the  idea 
imanimously. 

This  is  indeed  a  splendid  idea  and  long 
overdue.  Governor  Rolvaag  has  likened 
it  to  the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  and 
Musexmi  at  Cooperstown,  N.Y.    This  new 


purpose,  however,  is  to  honor  the  men 
who  have  reminded  us  to  conserve  and 
protect  the  natural  resources  and  the 
beauty  of  our  land.  There  is  a  distin- 
guished line  of  worthy  candidates 
already:  Henry  David  Thoreau,  John 
Audubon.  Gifford  Pinchot,  Aldo  Leopold, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  many  others. 

In  such  a  Hall  of  Fame  for  Conserva- 
tion, we  do  more  than  honor  the  pioneers 
of  conservation.  We  honor  the  cause  of 
conservation  and  provide  ourselves  with 
a  continuous  reminder  of  a  most  im- 
portant task  of  the  Nation.  We  owe 
much  to  these  early  conservationists.  In 
many  respects  they  were  literally  voices 
in  the  wilderness.  At  that,  their  amaz- 
ing foresight  did  not  envision,  probably 
the  quick  and  massive  expansion  of  this 
continent,  the  growth  of  the  population, 
the  tremendous  needs  it  had  to  draw 
upon  the  land. 

It  is  all  the  more  important  then  that 
their  message  be  heeded.  For  years  we 
have  been  prodigal  with  our  natural  re- 
sources. It  was  not  wise,  but  there  was 
so  much  wealth  in  the  land  that  the  raid- 
ing could  be  glossed  over.  It  can  be 
glossed  over  no  longer.  We  need  wisdom 
in  our  policy,  and  a  part  of  getting  it  is  a 
program  of  conservation  education.  The 
project  in  Minnesota  will  contribute 
much  in  creating  a  national  conscious- 
ness in  this  important  area. 

Our  natural  resources  are  much  more 
than  the  minerals  under  the  soil,  the  tim- 
ber above  it,  and  indeed  the  quality  and 
richness  of  the  soil  itself.  There  are  also 
to  be  considered  the  fish  and  wildlife 
whose  conservation  is  important  to  us. 
Recreation  for  our  people  is  important 
too.  Nothing  is  more  vital  in  this  than 
to  provide  opportunities  for  men  to  get 
close  to  original  nature  frequently  and 
periodically,  to  nurture  both  body  and 
spirit  on  its  variety  and  beauty,  its  cre- 
ative wildness,  its  deep  support  of  human 
life. 

By  honoring  those  who  have  gone  be- 
fore, we  will  remind  oiu-selves  of  pres- 
ent and  urgent  duties,  and  give  inspira- 
tion to  generations  to  come  to  maintain, 
conserve,  and  enrich  the  legacy. 

The  least  we  can  do,  and  we  should  not 
do  less,  is  to  commend  the  actions  being 
taken  to  establish  a  national  shrine  to 
give  honor  to  the  cause  and  to  the  out- 
standing Americans  who  have  kept  faith 
with  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  resolution  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  press  release  out- 
lining Governor  Rolvaag's  plans  for  the 
Conservation  Hall  of  Fame  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and  without  objection,  the 
resolution  and  press  release  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  205)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 

Whereas  Governor  Karl  P.  Rolvaag.  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  has  called  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  North  American  Conservation 
Hall  of  Fame  and  Museum;  and 

Whereajs  the  State  of  Minnesota  has  offered 
for  consideration  a  site  for  such  a  hall  of 


fame  and  museum  at  historic  Port  Snelling 
State  Park,  Minnesota;  and 

Whereas  on  September  10,  1963.  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Game.  Pish  and  Con- 
servation Conunissioners,  and  the  American 
Pisheries  Society,  meeting  in  combined  ses- 
sions, declared  their  unanimous  endorse- 
ment of  the  proposal  calling  for  the  creation 
of  a  North  American  Conservation  Hall  of 
Pame  and  Museum;  and 

Whereas  the  establishment  of  such  a  hall 
of  fame  and  museum  would  serve  to  honor 
and  pay  fitting  tribute  to  the  pioneers  of 
conservation  virhose  dedication  led  to  the 
founding  and  development  of  the  science  of 
natural  resources  management;  and 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  promote  and  Inspire 
leadership  in  conservation  endeavors,  and 
to  give  lasting  recognition  to  the  great  con- 
servation leaders,  past  and  present,  of  the 
North  American  countries;  and 

Whereas  such  recognition  will  serve  to 
focus  renewed  international  attention  on  the 
need  for  wisdom  in  the  use  of  our  resources 
and  on  the  \irgency  of  accelerated  programs 
in  conservation  education:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  there  should  be  established  and 
maintained,  as  a  memorial  to  the  important 
role  played  by  conservation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  free  societies,  a  North  American 
Conservation  Hall  of  Pame  and  Museum, 
and  the  Senate  does  hereby  commend,  en- 
courage, and  sanction  the  efforts  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  the  International  Association 
of  Game,  Pish  and  Conservation  Commis- 
sioners, and  the  Americ&n  Fisheries  Society 
to  establish  such  a  hall  of  fame  and  museum. 

The  press  release  presented  by  Mr. 
Humphrey  is  as  follows: 

RoLVAAo  Proposes  Establishment  of  North 
American  Conservation  Hall  or  Fame  at 
Port  Snelling 

Gov.  Karl  P.  Rolvaag  today  offered  a  Min- 
nesota site  for  the  establishment  of  a  North 
American  Conservation  Hall  of  Pame — a  na- 
tional shrine  dedicated  to  the  pioneers  of 
conservation. 

In  his  welcoming  address  to  delegates  of 
the  International  Association  of  Game.  Fish, 
and  Conservation  Commissioners  convened 
here,  the  Governor  proposed  locating  the 
shrine  "on  historic  and  hallowed  ground,  high 
on  the  bluffs  near  old  Port  Snelling  at  the 
confluence  on  the  Mississippi  and  Minnesota 
Rivers." 

Emphasizing  that  "oxu-  living  standard  can 
be  no  higher  than  the  standards  of  our 
natural  resources,"  Rolvaag  said  that  the 
"creation  of  such  an  International  edifice 
would  contribute  to  a  new  focus  on  the  need 
for  wisdom  in  the  use  of  our  resource  heritage 
and  the  urgency  for  accelerated  programs  in 
conservation  education." 

He  compared  his  plan  to  the  national  Base- 
ball Hall  of  Fame  and  Museum  at  Coopers - 
town,  N.Y.,  except  that  "we  would  be  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  Henry  David  Thoreaus.  the 
John  Audubons.  the  Gifford  Plnchots,  Aldo 
Leopolds — ^to  those  men  who  dedicated  their 
lives  to  making  us  understand  that  our  na- 
tional strength  stems  from  those  resources 
we  have  all  too  often  taken  too  much  for 
granted." 

The  Governor  said  that  he  had  already 
made  inquiries  concerning  the  proposal  in 
the  Nation's  Capital,  and  that  the  idea  had 
met  with  "enthusiastic  support"  from  Fed- 
eral officials. 

"Key  Federal  officials  are  agreed  that  rec- 
ognition for  conservation's  pioneers  is  long 
overdue.  I  personally  feel  a  sense  of  historical 
urgency  for  this  proposal,"  he  said. 

He  urged  the  assembled  conservationists  to 
support  the  proposal  and  to  "move  together 
in  a  united  Bttort  to  insxire  that  future  gen- 
erations, who  shall  inherit  the  blessings  of 
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resources  enriched  and  preserved  through  the 
wisdom  of  pioneer  conservationists,  shall  not 
forget  them  but  find  them  fully  honored  In 
a  national  shrine." 


THE    ESTABLISHMENT    OF   A    COM- 
MITTEE ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  resolution  to  amend  Senate  rule 
XXV,  to  provide  for  a  standing  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  time  is  overdue  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  full-scale  committee  and 
staff  as  a  counterpart  to  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House.  That 
committee  was  established  by  Public  Law 
601,  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  which  reduced  the  number  of 
standing  committees  in  the  House  from 
48  to  19  and  in  the  Senate  from  33  to  15. 
As  originally  introduced  by  Senator 
La  Follette,  however,  the  act  provided 
for  a  16th  Senate  committee  to  be  called 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

This  provision  was  stricken  from  the 
bill  at  the  time  in  part  on  the  argument 
that  the  then  limitation  of  each  Senator 
to  two  committees  would  deprive  the  pro- 
posed Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of 
the  service  of  experienced  members  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  which  still  holds 
responsibility  for  veterans'  pensions,  in- 
surance, and  compensation.    The  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  on 
the   other   hand,   deals   with    veterans' 
education  and  training,  vocational  re- 
habilitation, and  GI  loans.     Under  the 
proposed  resolution,  the  nine-man  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  would  pre- 
serve and  consolidate  the  valuable  ex- 
perience of  members  of  these  two  com- 
mittees by  including  three  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  three  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  three  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Veterans'  affairs  are  of  a  scope  and 
volume  fully  warranting,  even  requiring 
a  single  committee  with  adequate  staff' 
and    consolidated     responsibility.    The 
more  than  20  million  veterans  in  this 
country  are  about  6  times  the  number 
of  farmers  in  the  land  and  are  served 
by  a  Veterans'  Administration  with  some 
175,000  employees.    Seven  hundred  thou- 
sand of  them  enter  the  170  VA  hospitals 
in  a  year.    A  million  disabled  veterans 
receive  non-service-connected  disability 
pensions,  2  million  get  similar  service- 
incurred  pensions,  and  more  than  a  mil- 
lion survivors  of  veterans— widows,  chil- 
dren, dependent  parents— receive  death 
compensation  or  pensions.     In  all,  the 
Federal  Government's  programs  in  vet- 
erans' affairs   are  a   $6   billion  annual 
business. 

The  heavy  business  of  the  Finance 
Committee  and  of  the  Labor  and  Educa- 
tion Committee  leave  too  little  time  by 
either  members  or  staff  for  thorough 
consideration  of  important  veterans' 
affairs  from  pensions  and  life  insurance 
to  vocational  rehabilitation  and  medical 
care.  As  Senator  La  Follette  said  as  long 
ago  as  1946,  a  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee must  be  set  up  "in  the  near  future  in 
order  to  relieve  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee of  a  tremendous  burden"— and  today 
he  might  have  added,  the  Labor  and 


Education  Committee  as  well.  In  the 
the  87th  Congress  well  over  400  veterans' 
measures  were  Introduced.  Their  chan- 
neling through  a  single  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  in  this  body  is  a  needed 
forward  step  toward  theh-  best  and  most 
effective  handUng. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  206)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to  standing 
committees)  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  subparagraphs  10  through 
13  in  paragraph  (h)  of  section  (1); 

(2)  striking  out  subparagraphs  16  through 
19  in  paragraph  (1)   of  section  (1);  and 

(3)  Inserting  In  section  (1)  after  para- 
graph (p)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(q)  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  to 
consist  of  nine  Senators,  three  who  are  also 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  three 
who  are  also  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  three  who  are  also  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  to  which  committee  shall  be  re- 
ferred all  proposed  legislation,  messages,  pe- 
titions, memorials,  and  other  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  following  subjects: 

"1.  Veterans'  measures,  generally. 

"2.  Pensions  of  all  the  wars  of  the  United 
States,  general  and  special. 

"3.  Life  Insurance  Issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces. 

"4.  Compensation  of  veterans. 

"5.  Vocational  rehabilitation  and  educa- 
tion of  veterans. 

"6.  Veterans'  hospitals,  medical  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans. 

"1.  Soldiers'    and   sailors'   civil   relief. 

"8.  Readjustment  of  servicemen  to  civil 
life." 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  by  strlk- 
ing  out  "and  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences; and  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  " 

SEC.  3.  Section  6(a)  of  rule  XVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to  the 
designation  of  ex  officio  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  tabulation  con- 
tained therein  the  following  new  item: 
"Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs— For  the 
Veterans'  Administration." 

Sec.  4.  The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  as  promptly  as  feasible  after  its  ap- 
pointment and  organization  confer  with  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  what  disposition  should  oe 
made  of  proposed  legislation,  messages  pe- 
titions, memorials,  and  other  matters  there- 
tofore referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  during  the  Eighty-eighth  Congress 
which  are  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
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move  existing  limitations  on  income  tax 
deductions  for  exploration  and  discovery 
expenditures  of  mining  industries.  The 
purpose  of  this  measure  is  to  accord  ex- 
penditures for  exploration  and  discovery 
of  new  mineral  deposits  the  same  tax 
treatment  that  is  allowed  research  ex- 
peditures  in  other  industrial  enterprises 
By  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  deductions  are  now  limited  on  ex- 
ploration expenditures  by  mining  enter- 
prises to  a  total  of  $400,000,  at  a  rate  of 
no  more  than  $100,000  a  year.  Clearly, 
this  limitation  penalizes  investors  in 
mining  enterprises  and  operators  of 
mines. 

As  this  measure  is  a  logical  amend- 
ment to  the  Internal  Revenue  bill,  H.R. 
8363,  which  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  last  Wednesday  it  has 
been  suggested  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  that  it  be 
submitted  as  an   amendment  to  H.R. 

I  now  send  to  the  deslc  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  8363  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  remove  limitations 
on  deductions  for  exploraUon  expendi- 
tures of  mining  industries,  in  which  I 
am  joined  as  sponsor  by  Senators  Bart- 
LETT,  Bible,  Humphrey,  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, MUNDT,  and  Moss.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  amendment  lie 
on  the  table  until  Friday,  October  4  so 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  who  wish 
to  do  so  may  join  me  in  cosponsoring  it 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  amend-' 
ment  wUl  be  received,  printed,  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  amendment  will  lie  on  the  desk 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska! 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  A  COM- 
MITTEE TO  FILE  CERTAIN  RE- 
PORTS 


AMENDMENT  OF  H.R.  8363  TO  RE- 
MOVE LIMITATIONS  ON  DEDUC- 
TIONS FOR  EXPLORATION  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  MINING  INDUS- 
TRIES 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  27,  I  introduced  on  my  own  behalf 
and  for  Senators  Allott.  Bartlett, 
Bible,  Engle,  HuMPHRrsr,  Ixjng  of  Mis- 
souri, McOovERN,  Moss,  MuNDT  and 
Simpson,  the  bill  S.  1807,  which  would  re- 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  al- 
lowed on  the  Committee  on  Goverrmient 
Operations  to  file  certain  reports  of  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations of  the  Senate  be  extended  to 
December  31,  1963. 

This  request  is  made  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  extremely  heavy  workload 
now  being  carried  by  the  subcommittee. 
There  are  two  reports  which  have  not 
yet  been  filed:  First,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Handling  of  Pooled  Cotton 
Allotments  of  Billie  Sol  Estes;  and,  sec- 
ond. Pyramiding  of  Profits  and  Costs  in 
the  Missile  Procurement  Program.    The 
subcommittee  feels  that  the  record  of 
the  hearings  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture investigation  will  not  be  com- 
plete without  hearing  the  testimony  of 
Billie  Sol  Estes.    Until  recently  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  subcommittee  has 
not  been  possible  because  there  were  ex- 
isting pending  court  trials  in  which  he 
was  a  defendant.    The  subcommittee  de- 
layed his  appearance  in  order  not  to  prej- 
udice or  jeopardize  these  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings.   This  situation  no  longer  exists 
and  at  the  earhest  possible  time  the  sub- 
committee plans  to  schedule  his  appear- 
ance.   The  report  concerning  the  missile 
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Inquiry  has  not  been  filed  as  yet  becaiise 
of  the  inability  of  the  subcommittee  to 
find  sxifBcient  time  to  devote  to  study*  of 
the  record.  We  hope  that  this  also  dan 
be  concluded  in  the  not  too  distant 
future. 

On  July  2,  1963.  the  Senate  granted 
permission  to  extend  the  time  for  ^he 
filing  of  these  reports  to  September  130. 
At  that  time,  it  appeared  that  it  might]  be 
possible  to  finish  the  work  by  that  dalte. 
In  the  hght  of  the  necessary  delays  for 
reasons  I  have  mentioned  above,  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  do  so  and  I  her^y 
request  unanimous  consent  for  the  Ex- 
tension of  the  time  until  December   Jl. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  Ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


OVERTIME  SERVICES  OF  CUtS- 
TOMS  OFFICERS— ADDITIONAL 
TIME  FOR  BILL  TO  LIE  AT  THE 
DESK 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  le- 
half  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoKiNicKl.  I  ask  imanimous  consoit 
that  the  bill  (S.  2173)  to  amend  the  Tarfff 
Act  of  1930  and  the  act  of  February  (3. 
1911,  to  eliminate  those  provisions  whii;h 
require  payment  to  the  United  States  for 
overtime  services  of  customs  oCBcers  and 
employees,  be  held  at  the  desk  for  adc  i- 
tional  cosponsors  until  the  close  of  busi- 
ness October  8. 1963.  1 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OP  POSTPONEMENT  OP 
HEARING  ON  NOMINATION  OF 
CHARLES  H.  TENNEY  TO  BE  UB. 
DISTRICT  JUDGE.  SOUTHEI& 
DISTRICT    OF    NEW    YORK 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  dn 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  desire  to  announce  that  the  hear- 
ing scheduled  for  Thursday,  October  3. 
1963,  at  10:30  ajn.,  in  room  2300.  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  nominii- 
tion  of  Charles  H.  Tenney,  of  New  Yoii. 
to  be  UJS.  district  judge,  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York,  vice  Alexander  Bicks. 
deceased,  has  been  postponed  until  fur- 
ther notice. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repr^ 
sentatives.  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  i 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  th 
Mr.  Younger  had  been  appointed  as 
conferee  on  the  part  of  the  House  In  t. 
conference  on  the  bill  (S.  1576)  to  pr 
vide  assistance  in  combating  mental  r 
tardatlon  through  grants  for  construc- 
tion of  research  centers  and  grants  fdr 
facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded  and 
assistance  in  improving  mental  health 
through  grants  for  construction  and  Ini- 
tial staffing  of  community  mental  healiji 
centers,  and  for  other  purposes,  vide 
Mr.  Bknnktt  of  Michigan,  excused. 

The  message  annoimced  that  trie 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendmer 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJR.  2485)  to 
amend  the  act  enUtled  "An  act  to  au 
thorlze  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  make  regulations  to 
prevent  and  control  the  spread  of  com 


municable  and  preventable  diseases."  ap- 
proved August  11.  1939,  as  amended. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  5555)  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  (H.R.  5555)  to  amend 
title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  increase 
the  rates  of  basic  pay  for  members  of 
the  uniformed  services,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  it  was  signed  by  the  Vice 
President. 


THE  STOCKPILE  REPORT 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  two  editorials,  one  entitled 
"The  Symington  Report."  published  In 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  for  Septem- 
ber 29.  1963;  and  one  entitled  "The 
Stockpile  Report."  published  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  September 
30.  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom    the    St.    Louis    Post-Dispatch,    Sept. 

29.   19631 

Thb  Symington  Repoht 

There  haa  always  been  a  high  degree  of 
political  content  in  the  Symington  subcom- 
mittee's stockpiling  investigation.  That  was 
inevitable  because  officials  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration  were  being  investigated  by  a 
Democratic  Senator  with  the  aid  of  a  Demo- 
cratic administration.  The  flavor  of  poll- 
tics  continues  with  the  refusal  of  Republican 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  and  of  Demo- 
cratic Senator  Thttrmond.  to  sign  the  report 
approved  by  Senator  Stmincton  and  two 
other  Democratic  members. 

It  would  be  unfortunate,  however.  If  the 
report  were  simply  shrugged  off  as  partisan. 
By  and  large,  the  hearings  were  responsibly 
and  objectively  conducted.  A  distinguished 
Republican  lawyer.  Richmond  C.  Coburn,  of 
St.  Louis,  directed  them  as  chief  counsel  for 
the  subcommittee.  The  report  deserves  seri- 
ous attention,  and  its  conclusions  are  dis- 
turbing. 

The  investigation  has  established  beyond 
doubt,  it  seems  to  us.  that  unnecessary  offi- 
cial secrecy  has  been  used  to  hide  Informa- 
tion of  the  stockpiling  program  which  the 
public  was  entitled  to;  that  a  program  sup- 
posed to  serve  only  the  national  security  has 
been  diverted  to  other  purposes,  including 
price  support  for  favored  Interests  and  cer- 
tain foreign  policy  objectives;  that  defensible 
standards  for  purchase  of  supposedly  stra- 
tegic materials  have  been  lacking,  and  have 
been  rigged  at  times  to  favor  particular 
interests;  and  finally  that  unconscionable 
profits  have  accrued  to  some  suppliers  who 
took  advantage  of  the  Government. 

The  most  prominent  case  in  the  last  cate- 
gory Involves  the  M.  A.  Hanna  Co.  and  its 
nickel  deal,  signed  In  the  waning  days  of  the 
Truman  administration  Just  before  George 
M.  Humphrey,  board  chairman  of  Hanna.  be- 
came Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  Eisen- 
hower Cabinet.  The  subcommittee  report 
proves,  we  think,  that  this  contract  never 
should  have  been  accepted   by  the  Truman 


administration;  that  the  Hanna  Co.  took 
merciless  advantage  of  the  Government 
in  time  of  war  In  order  to  gain  for  Itself  a 
highly  profitable  smelter  at  no  risk  and  at 
the  public  cost. 

Mr.  Humphrey  has  never  admitted  there 
was  anything  improper  about  this  deal,  but 
the  hard  fact  remains  that  the  company  in 
which  he  continued  to  hold  stock  while  serv- 
ing the  Grovernment  acquired  for  $1,772,000 
a  $22  million  smelter  paid  for  by  Govern- 
ment funds.  No  less  than  four  times  during 
the  hearings  Mr.  Humphrey  Insisted  that  the 
Government  Investment  In  the  smelter  had 
been  "fully  repaid  with  Interest."  but  the 
report  makes  clear  that  In  fact  Hanna's  only 
outlay  for  a  »22  million  plant  was  $1,772,000. 
and  that  the  Hanna  firm  did  indeed  reap 
a  tidy  windfall. 

Mr.  Humphrey  also  told  the  Senate  com- 
mittee which  in  1953  confirmed  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Cabinet  that  "I  have  no  con- 
nection with  It  whatsoever"  (referring  to  the 
Hanna  deal  which  had  been  signed  a  few 
days  before);  but  the  Symington  report  es- 
tablishes conclusively  that  he  made  the 
policy  decisions  on  It  and  profited  from  it 
while  he  sat  In  the  Cabinet. 

This  Is  not  a  pretty  story,  and  It  is  not  to 
be  glossed  over  with  the  cry  of  "politics."  If 
the  Hanna  deal  and  others  like  It  are  now 
water  over  the  dam,  they  point  up  an  urgent 
need  for  legislation  proposed  by  the  sub- 
committee staff  to  prevent  such  abuses  In 
the  future.  Stockpiling  for  strategic  pur- 
poses ought  not  to  be  used  for  price  support, 
the  Government  should  be  protected  against 
windfall  profits  to  contractors,  and  full  In- 
formation on  the  program  should  be  availa- 
ble to  the  public.  The  Symington  investi- 
gation, we  would  say.  has  been  an  extremely 
xiseful  one. 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News, 
Sept.  30.  1963) 
The  Stockpile  Report 
A  Senate   subcommittee  says  subsidiaries 
of  M.  A.  Hanna  Co.,  Cleveland,  made  uncon- 
scionable profits  In  a  nickel  stockpiling  deal 
with    the    Government.      Republican    mem- 
bers  say    Chairman    Stuabt    L.    Symington. 
Democrat,  of  Missouri,  slanted  the  findings 
against   Elsenhower  administration   officials, 
notably  George  M.  Humphrey. 

Mr.  Humphrey  was  head  of  Hanna  and 
the  contract  was  signed  3  days  before  he 
became  Treasury  Secretary.  Tbis  was  re- 
grettable timing  for  Mr.  Humphrey. 

The  report  is  a  good  one.  It  makes  no 
charges  of  criminal  doings  against  Hanna 
but  establishes  that  the  firm's  nickel  profits 
were  considerable,  to  say  the  least. 

What  the  report  bolls  down  to  is  this : 
At  grips  with  the  war  in  Korea,  the  Gov- 
ernment sought  a  domestic  supply  of  nickel 
ore.  Hanna  alone  had  such  a  supply.  Fed- 
eral officials  sought  more  favorable  terms, 
but  they  were  outgunned.  Hanna  had  the 
ore.  It  also  had  Mr.  Humphrey,  a  hard- 
headed  businessman  famed  for  driving  good 
bargains. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  these  two 
editorials  discuss  in  some  detail  the 
Symington  report  on  the  so-called  stock- 
pile problems.  They  point  out  favorably 
the  contribution  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington]  has  made  to  the 
solution  of  this  very  difficult  problem. 

On  the  basis  of  these  editorials  and 
other  information  the  Senate  has  ob- 
tained both  within  and  outside  the 
Symington  report,  I  suggest  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  proceed  without  de-  / 
lay  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
George  M.  Humphrey,  the  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  testified  under 
oath,  and  it  should  make  a  thorough  In- 
vestigation as  to  the  possibility  of  serious 
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discrepancies  between  his  testimony  un- 
der oath  and  the  facts,  because  such  an 
investigation  is  necessary  In  order  to  de- 
termine whether  Mr.  Humphrey  has 
committed  perjury  and  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  legal  action  and  prose- 
cution should  be  Instituted. 
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THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  CRISIS 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  late  yes- 
terday afternoon  I  discussed  briefly  some 
of  my  views  on  the  Dominican  Republic 
crisis.  This  morning  I  asked  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  to  recall  be- 
fore it  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Inter- American  Affairs,  Mr.  Martin; 
and  the  U.S.  Coordinator,  Alliance  for 
Progress.  Mr.  Moscoso;  and  In  addition, 
I  have  asked  that  there  be  called  before 
the  committee  the  Director  of  the  CIA, 
Mr.  McCone,  because  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Latin  American  Af- 
fairs, I  am  greatly  disturbed  by  informa- 
tion I  have  received  from  sources  I  con- 
sider highly  reliable. 

In  my  speech  yesterday,  I  referred  to 
the  alleged  activities  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  of  American  business  interests 
who,  it  Is  said,  were  behind  the  military 
coup,  and  who  are  strong  opponents  of 
the  Bosch  regime,  which  was  the  con- 
stitutional regime  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public.   So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  shall 
press  for  presentation  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  every  known  bit 
of  evidence  in  regard  to  the  activities 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  of  powerful 
American  business  concerns  who.  It  Is 
charged  in  some  quarters,  helped  engi- 
neer the  overthrow  of  the  Bosch  regime. 
Not  only  Is  It  important  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  be  informed 
of  the  facts,  whatever  they  may  be — ^for 
I  am  satisfied  that  If  such  facts  exist, 
he  has  not  been  Informed  of  them;  it  is 
also  important  that  the  American  people 
be  informed. 


Earlier  this  week,  the  Pentagon  announced 
that  an  entire  armored  division,  16.000 
troops,  would  be  airlifted  to  West  Germany 
in  240  transport  planes  for  a  week  of  ma- 
neuvers. The  operation  will  be  the  largest 
oversea  airlift  ever  undertaken. 

MAY     POINT    TO     WITHDRAWALS 

There  was  speculation  at  that  time  that 
the  massive  airlift  could  point  the  way  to 
eventual  withdrawal  of  some  of  the  U.S.  com- 
bat troops  how  stationed  In  Europe,  thus 
aiding  In  reduction  of  the  Nation's  balance- 
of -payments  deficit. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
has  said  that  the  airlift  would  "provide  a 
dramatic  illustration  of  the  U.S.  capability 
for  rapil  reinforcement  of  NATO  forces." 
He  said  that  it  would  "project  a  new  magni- 
tude of  U.S.  military  responsiveness." 

The  Pentagon  said  yesterday  that  the  port 
and  depot  faculties  would  be  closed  in  Prance 
because  "shorter,  more  economical  routes  of 
supply  •  •  •  wUl  permit  forward  position- 
ing of  military  stocks." 

The  troops  to  be  returned  home  were  Iden- 
tified as  the  4th  Logistical  Command,  with 
headquarters  at  Verdun.  There  was  no 
estimate  as  to  when  the  reorganization 
might  be  completed,  but  similar  operations 
have  sometimes  taken  12  to  18  months. 


some  of  its  mlUtary  supply  bases  in  Prance 
with  West  Germany.  ThU  move  has  angered 
President  de  Gaulle,  reliable  sources  have 
said. 

Officials  In  Washington  denied  the  report. 
They  said  that  all  three  coimtrles  have  been 
holding  private  discussions  on  cooperative 
use  of  logistical  facilities,  both  in  Prance  and 
elsewhere  in  Europe  for  reasons  of  mUitary 
efficiency. 

French  sources  here  said  the  bases  had 
been  placed  in  Prance  under  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States  and  they  assumed  French 
permission  would  have  to  be  granted  for  the 
Americans  to  share  them  with  the  Germans. 

Washington's  aim.  diplomatic  sources  be- 
lieve, is  to  tie  the  Germans  as  tightly  as 
possible  to  American  military  power  in  hope 
that  this  would  forestall  the  eventual  pos- 
sibility of  Bonn  turning  to  France  for  a  bi- 
lateral nuclear  deal. 


NASSER'S  WAR  IN  YEMEN 


CLOSING  OF  US.  BASES  IN  PRANCE 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  article— from  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch— dealing  with  the  closing 
of  certain  U.S.  bases  in  France.  I  highly 
commend  that  course  of  action. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

UNn-ED  States  Closing  Some  Bases  in  France 

AND  Returning  Home  Their  5,400  Troops 

6,200  French  Civilians  To  Be  Dismissed 
AT  Supply  Dipots — German  Instead  or 
French  Port  To  Be  Used  tor  Streamlined 
Logistics  Line 

Washington,  September  28.— The  United 
States  is  streamlining  its  mUltary  supply 
lines  In  Europe,  closing  a  group  of  bases  in 
Prance  and  sending  home  the  5.400  US 
soldiers  who  man  them. 

A  Pentagon  spokesman  said  the  action 
announced  yesterday,  was  being  taken  in  the 
interests  of  economy.  He  denied  that  fric- 
tion with  the  government  of  French  Presi- 
dent Charles  de  Gaulle  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  shutdown. 

The  6,200  French  civilians  working  at  the 
military  supply  depots  will  be  dismissed,  the 
Defense  Department  said.  This  move  will 
eliminate  nearly  one-third  of  the  U.S.  Army's 
civilian  French  employees,  who  totaled  19  000 
M  of  last  July  1. 


forty  thousand  to  be  redeployed 

The  troops  being  brought  home  presum- 
ably are  in  addition  to  the  40,000  scheduled 
for  redeployment  back  to  the  United  States 
by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Involved  in  the  base  shutdown  is  the  or- 
ganization called  the  communications  zone 
in  France,  which  backs  up  U.S.  combat  forces 
of  the  7th  Army  in  Germany  and  other  U.S. 
forces  in  Prance.  It  includes  port  installa- 
tions, storage  and  supply  depots  and  trans- 
port facilities. 

The  Pentagon  stressed  that  it  will  preserve 
the  present  capability  of  the  line  of  com- 
munication to  expand  In  event  of  wartime 
requirements  on  short  notice. 

"This  action  wiU  permit  forward  position- 
ing of  military  stocks  and  will  yield  tangible 
economies  In  U.S.  material  and  manpower." 
the  Pentagon  said.  "It  will  result  in  more 
economical  and  efficient  use  of  transporta- 
tion resources." 

The  Pentagon  said  Improved  American  sea 
and  airlift  capabilities,  which  it  called  mas- 
sive, "make  It  feasible  to  reinforce  these  in- 
stallations if  this  becomes  necessary." 

DISCUSSED   with  ALLUS 

The  new  arrangements  have  been  discussed 
with  the  French  and  German  Governxnents. 
and  the  NATO  alliance  coimcll,  the  Penta- 
gon said. 

U.S.  Army  strength  in  Europe  now  stands 
at  around  250.000. 

Much  of  the  equipment  now  used  by  US. 
forces  in  Europe  U  delivered  mainly  through 
French  ports.  Under  the  reorganization, 
most  of  the  gear  required  on  a  day-by-day 
basis  will  move.  Instead  through  Bremer- 
haven,  Germany. 

All  U.S.  depot  activities,  except  mainte- 
nance, west  of  Orleans,  France,  will  be  re- 
duced or  placed  in  war  reserve  storage  status. 
Depot  maintenance  activities  in  western 
Prance  will  be  shifted  to  forward  depots  in 
Germany  and  to  the  continental  United 
States,  except  for  Marine  maintenance  facil- 
ities at  Rochefort. 

Depot  maintenance  at  Chinon  and  logisti- 
cal activities  at  Saumur  and  Ingrandes  will 
be  trimmed  significantly. 

In  northeastern  France,  some  of  the  depot 
sites  In  the  Nancy.  Verdun  and  Metz  areas 
will  be  closed  or  converted  to  war  reserve 
storage. 

Depots  in  France  will  be  reorganized  into 
five  general  complexes — at  Braconne,  La 
Rochelle,  Ingrandes,  Nancy  and  Verdon. 

DK     GAULLE     REPORTED     ANGERED 

The  United  States  was  reported,  mean- 
while,  to  have  offered  to  share  the   use  of 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  unno- 
ticed by  many  Americans,  and  consigned 
to  the  inside  pages  of  the  newspapers 
by  more  dramatic  tales  of  Indonesia's 
aggressive  activities  and  the  guerrilla 
warfare  In  South  Vietnam,  a  vinUent 
shooting  war  is  going  on  in  the  strategic 
Middle  Eastern  land  of  Yemen.  For 
nearly  a  year  now,  what  amounts  to  an 
Egyptian  army  of  20,000  to  30,000  men. 
equipped  with  modem  Soviet  weapons, 
is  fighting;  an  irregular  army  of  Yemen 
tribesmen  supporting  a  deposed  king. 

Most  observers  agree  that  if  the  Egyp- 
tians left,  the  Royalist  tribesmen  would 
sweep  the  new  republic  out  of  power, 
and  would  return  their  king  to  the 
throne.  VS.  recognition  was  extended 
to  the  republic  only  on  condition  that 
foreign  troops  be  withdrawn;  but  Egypt's 
President  Nasser  has  no  Intention  of 
deserting  his  new  outpost  of  empire. 

Meanwhile,  Soviet  influence  is  gain- 
ing in  Yemen.  The  nimiber  of  Soviet 
technicians  has  increased  tremendously, 
and  Soviet  equipment  and  personnel  are, 
in  fact,  making  it  possible  for  Nasser  to 
continue  his  occupation  of  Yemen. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  incredible  to  me 
that  the  United  States  continues,  even 
under  these  circumstances,  to  supply 
Nasser  with  U.S.  foreign  aid.  Our  aid 
to  Indonesia  will  be  curtailed,  we  are 
told,  in  a  dramatic  gesture  of  disap- 
proval of  Sukarno's  aggressive  threats 
against  Malaysia.  Yet  US.  aid  to  Nasser, 
who  not  only  threatens  aggression,  but 
sends  his  troops  into  a  foreign  nation, 
continues  unabated.  It  is  further  evi- 
dence, Mr.  President,  of  the  double 
standard  that  is  applied  in  the  Middle 
East — a  double  standard  which  results 
in  continued  U.S.  aid  to  a  regime  which 
has  violated  virtually  every  principle  of 
International  law,  and  has  directly 
flouted  the  Interests  of  the  free  world 
and  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  time  to  expose  and 
to  end  this  double  standard,  and  to  see 
the  facts  for  what  they  are.  Nassers 
aggression  to  Yemen  is  no  less  reprehen- 
sible than  Sukarno's  designs  on  Malaysia; 
and  the  fact  that  Nasser  took  advantage 
of  a  civil  uprising  to  send  in  his  troops 
Is  no  camouflage  for  the  Egyptian  ag- 
gression that  now  Is  underway  in  Yemen. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcord.  an 
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Informative  article  on  the  Yemen  situa- 
tion. The  article  was  written  by  Joeeph 
M.  Hochstein.  of  the  Advance  Washing- 
ton bureau,  and  was  recently  publlphed 
in  the  Staten  Island  Advance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Year -Old    Wa«    in    Temen    Gives    Russia    a 

poothold 

(By  Joseph  M.  Hochstein) 

Washimgton— While  the  cold  war  dliml- 
nAtea  the  world  spotlight,  a  shooting  wbr  U 
being  waged  with  amazing  results  In  the 
■traieglc  Middle  Eastern  land  of  Yemen  mear 
the  Asian  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea. 

Virtually  unobserved  by  outsiders,  thlai  bit- 
ter conflict  Is  the  hottest  war  on  the  fa^e  of 
the  globe  today  and  now  appears  helided 
Into  Its  second  year.  | 

It  has  produced  gains  for  the  Soviet  Ufalon 
and  setbacks  for  the  United  States.         | 

The  most  accurate  Intelligence  obtalijable 
about  the  fighting  In  remote  Yemen,  where 
no  U.S.  newsmen  are  based,  has  been  asiem- 
bled  from  various  sources  here  and  u  as 
follows:  I 

On  one  side  Is  a  trained  Egyptian  Arniy  of 
20.000  to  30.000  men  equipped  with  modern 
Soviet  Jet  fighters.  Jet  bombers,  and  tajiks 
Propping  up  a  regime  that  staged  a  r«|volt 
against  King  Mohamed  al-Badr  last  Septiem- 
ber  26.  the  Egyptians  hold  Yemen's  ttree 
biggest  cities  and  major  roads.  T 

On  the  other  side  is  an  irregular  armV  of 
25.000  or  more  Arab  tribesmen  natlv^  to 
Yemen's  mountainous  hinterlands.  Tfhey 
support  Yemen's  deposed  king  and  control 
two-thirds  of  the  nation,  fighting  with  small 
arms.  i 

The  Soviet-armed  Egyptian*  have  been  lin- 
able  to  dislodge  the  mountaineers,  and  Lb- 
servers  on  all  sides  agree  that  the  royiUst 
tribesmen  would  sweep  the  Yemen  Republic 
out  of  power  if  Egyptian  troops  were  hot 
present. 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Union  has  exploited 
the  situation  to  grab  a  new  foothold  in  this 
part  of  the  Middle  East.  | 

The  number  of  Soviet  technicians  In  Ye- 
men has  Increased  at  least  tenfold  since  khe 
revolt  last  September,  and  some  700  to  IjOOO 
are  now  building  a  Jet  airfield  that  probajbly 
will  serve  as  a  fueling  base  for  Soviet  fllehts 
to  Africa.  T 

Until   last  fall,   the   Soviet   presence   Had 
been  on  a  decline  dating  from  a  break  |)e- 
tween  Yemen  and  Egypt  In  November  1961 
and  had  hit  a  low  point  of  probably  feler 
than  100  technicians.  [ 

The  figure  today,  including  technlclins 
from  East  Germany.  Bulgaria.  Hungary  ^d 
Czechoslovakia.  Is  believed  between  1  ioo 
and  1.500  T 

In  addition.  It  has  been  reported  tliat 
Soviet  airmen  have  fiown  as  co-pllots  on 
Egyptian  bombing  missions  over  Yemen 
villages. 

Washington  lacks  direct  evidence  tt  at 
woiild  disprove  cm-  confirm  those  reports. 

But  It  has  been  learned  that  a  squadrsn 
of  Soviet  aircraft  presumably  Intended  lor 
use  In  Yemen  was  delivered  several  montis 
ahead  of  schedule  to  Egypt  last  year,  leavliig 
the  Egyptians  short  of  trained  men  to  oj- 
erate  the  planes.  It  Is  speculated  that  So- 
viet fUers  filled  the  gap. 

The  coet  of  the  war  in  Yemen  to  EgrJt 
is  estimated  between  $200  million  and  $3iiO 
million  at  a  yearly  rate. 

Egypt  has  maintained  as  many  as  28  WK) 
to  30,000  troops  in  Yemen  and  now  hai  it 
least  20.000.  A  first  group  of  Egyptian 
technicians  arrived  in  Yemen  by  sea  the  d^  y 
after  the  September  26  overthrow  of  tie 
H»  ^K  ^^^fo*^  o'  troops  as  replacemen  a 
S"  .^'°^**'  Perhapa  as  many  as  40,000 
Egyptians  to  Yemen  In  the  past  year 
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The  Egyptians  are  using  Soviet  equipment 
that  includes  about  40  MJO-21  Jet  fighters 
about  40  TU-16  Jet  bombers.  40  to  60  IL,-28 
Jet  bombers  of  the  type  that  were  placed  In 
Cuba  last  fall,  and  enough  T-64  mediiun 
tanks  and  Stalin  Mark-3  heavy  tanks  to 
equip  an  armored  brigade  of  5.000  men.  The 
T-o4  Is  the  standard  medliun  tank  of  the 
Red  Army,  and  the  Stalin  Mark-3  is  the 
heaviest  tank  In  the  Middle  East. 

The  Egyptian  force  In  Yemen  has  con- 
sisted of  5  full  brigades  of  5.000  men 
each  plus  elements  of  4  others. 

The  five  full  brigades  are  one  armored 
unit,  one  motorized  Infantry  brigade  with 
armored  personnel  carriers,  two  regular  in- 
fantry brigades  and  one  commando  brigade 
including  two  paratroop  battalions. 

Estimates  of  casualties  place  the  Egyptian 
dead  and  wounded  at  about  3,000.  The 
Egyptians  have  lost  large  amounts  of  equip- 
ment in  rugged  terrain. 

Royalist  casualties  have  been  heavy  but 
mainly  among  civilians.  Including  women 
and  children.  Egyptian  bombing  raids  have 
wiped  out  at  least  200  villages.  With  accu- 
rate figures  unavailable,  a  rough  estimate 
figuring  10  percent  of  the  villagers  as  casual- 
Ues  would  put  the  dead  and  wounded  In 
excess  of  10,000. 

No  outside  authority  has  investigated  the 
attacks  on  civilians.  The  role  of  the  United 
Nations  in  Yemen  is  to  observe  and  report 
on  the   withdrawal  of  foreign  influences. 

The  United  States  withheld  recognition 
of  the  Yemen  Republic  for  almoet  3  months 
until  It  obtained  a  promise  that  foreign 
troops  would  be  withdrawn,  but  has  been 
unable  to  make  Egypt's  President  Gamal 
Abdel  Nasser  keep  his  promise  to  pull  out. 
Washington  succeeded  In  April  in  halting 
shipments  of  small  arms  and  bullets  to  the 
royalist  tribesmen  from  the  neighboring 
royal  government  In  Saudi  Arabia.  Those 
arms  were  embarrassing  Washington,  since 
they  had  been  supplied  earlier  to  Saudi 
Arabia  as  US.  aid. 

U.S.  officials  have  given  up  hope  of  hold- 
ing Egypt  to  Its  past  promise  to  pull  out. 
No  withdrawal  is  expected  by  Washington  as 
long  as  the  royalist  forces  remain  able  to 
fight  on  their  own  and  threaten  the  Egyp- 
tian-backed Yemen  Republic. 

U.S.  ofHcials  feel  the  problem  cannot  be 
solved  in  military  terms,  and  they  are  now 
working  behind  the  scenes  for  a  coalition 
government  In  which  posts  would  be  offered 
to  supporters  of  the  deposed  king  In  return 
for  Egyptian  withdrawal. 

The  proposal  could  have  the  effect  of  sow- 
ing dissension  among  the  king's  supporters 
and  splintering  their  strength. 


be  a  part  of  the  overall  study  of  congres- 
sional reform  and  reorganization  which 
has  been  recommended  by  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee.  Yet  the  creation  of 
a  veterans  committee  Is  a  relatively 
smaU  step.  It  has  been  studied  not  once 
but  many  times,  and  it  is  clear  that  on 
the  basis  of  rational  argument  the  crea- 
tion of  such  a  committee  is  long  over- 
due. To  tie  the  issue  in  with  an  overall 
congressional  reform  Is  in  my  judgment 
the  best  way  to  kill  it.  or.  at  the  very 
least,  postpone  it  indefinitely. 

I  have  already  included  in  the  Record 
a  number  of  resolutions  passed  by  veter- 
ans organizations  in  support  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Senate  Veterans  Com- 
mittee. I  now  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  following  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  a  resolution  on  this  matter  passed 
by  the  68th  annual  national  convention 
of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  legislation  concerning  veterans 
affairs  regularly  takes  up  considerable  time 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
found  It  helpful  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  which  is 
referred  all  bUls  affecting  veterans;  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
has  no  similar  committee  but  assigns  such 
proposed  legislation  to  its  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. Labor,  and  Welfare,  and  to  other  com- 
mittees, all  of  which  have  crowded  calendars- 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  68th  annual 
national  convention  assembled  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  August  4-11,  1963.  urges  upon  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  the  immediate 
establishment  of  a  standing  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  1 
additional  minute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED    SENATE    VETERANS 
COMMITTEE 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
number  of  years  I  have  strongly  sup- 
ported and  worked  for  the  creation  of  a 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  As  a  member  of  a  subcom- 
mittee which  studied  this  specific  ques- 
tion in  detail  in  1959.  and  as  one  who  is 
firmly  convinced  of  the  need  for  a  stand- 
ing committee  with  special  competence 
In  the  field  of  veterans  legislation,  I  de- 
plore the  fact  that  no  action  has  been 
taken  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  said  that  consid- 
eration of  a  veterans  committee  should 


COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION  IN 
THE  OPERATION  OP  THE  RAIL- 
ROADS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Monkey  Wrench  in  Ralls,"  pub- 
Ushed  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  on 
September  28,  1963.  I  commend  the 
editors  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
for  a  series  of  excellent  editorials  which 
they  have  written  ever  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  crisis  in  the  rail  dispute. 
The  editorial  is  in  line  with  their  high 
standard  of  journalism. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Monkey  Wrench  in  Rails 
The  five  railroad  operating  unions,  having 
reduced  collective  bargaining  to  Impotency 
are   now  apparently   trying  to  perform   the 
same  service  for  compulsory  arbitration. 

They  demand  that  the  board  created  by 
Congress  to  settle  the  two  issues  of  firemen 
and  crew  makeup  hold  the  railroads  to  all 
the  proposals  they  have  accepted  or  made  In 
the  past  2  years  even  though  the  proposals 
were  rejected  by  the  unions.  They  contend 
that  the  arbitrators  are  bound  to  this  course 
by  the  language  of  the  congressional  resolu- 
tion defining  their  powers,  specifically  the 
provision  that  the  board  "shall  incorporate 
In  (Its)  decision  any  matters  on  which  It 
finds  the  parties  were  in  agreement  •  •  • 
and    shall   •   •    •  give   due   consideration   to 


those  matters  on  which  the  parties  were  in 
tentative  agreement." 

The  parties  were  not  in  agreement  on 
either  of  the  issues  before  the  board.  As  to 
elimination  of  firemen  from  diesel  freight 
and  yard  engines,  the  unions  offered  a  re- 
duction of  only  a  few  hundred  from  the 
32.000  firemen  In  freight  and  yard  service 
and  the  railroads  rejected  the  proposal.  As 
to  crew  makeup,  the  railroads  and  the  unions 
could  never  agree  on  the  classes  of  service 
to  which  an  agreed-on  procedure  should 
supply.  Nonagreement  on  the  two  especial- 
ly stubborn  issues  Is  In  fact  what  the  arbi- 
tration board  is  all  about. 

But  the  unions  want  to  stretch  the  defini- 
tion of  "agreement"  to  Include  concessions 
made  In  the  course  of  bargaining  in  the  hope 
they  might  lead   to   agreement,  and   to  In- 
clude proposals  the  railroads  accepted  from 
two  Presidential  boards  and  from  Secretary 
of    Labor    Wirtz.     Howard     Neltzert.     chief 
counsel  for  the  railroads,  Is,  we  believe,  en- 
Urely  right  when  he  contends  these  conces- 
sions should  not  be  made  the  floor  for  the 
arbitration's  board  design  of  settlement.    If 
they  were,  parties  engaged  in  collective  bar- 
gaining In  the  future  might  be  understand- 
ably    reluctant     to     offer     concessions     of 
substance,  or  to  accept  proposals  of  Presi- 
dential boards  or  mediators  as  the  basis  for 
further  negotlaUons,   lest   they    be    held    to 
them  In  the  event  of  compulsory  arbitration. 
The  process  of  coUectlve  bargaining  and  the 
procedures  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  as  well 
would  suffer  Immeasurably  In  consequence. 
The  board  of  arbitration  will  need  all  the 
elbow  room  it  can  get  In  order  to  do  a  cred- 
itable Job.     We  hope  It  will  not  allow  Itself 
to  be  hedged  In  with  old  failures.     Plainly 
Congress  Intent  was  that  the  board  should 
profit  from  the  spadework  of  the  Presiden- 
Ual  boards  and  Secretary  Wlrtz,  and  should 
make  the  most  of  voluntary  agreements  be- 
fore Imposing  settlements.     But  we  do  not 
believe    It   was   the    Intent    of   Congress   or 
should  be  the  policy  of  the  board  to  penalize 
either  party  for  proposals  made  or  accepted 
in  a  spirit  of  reasonableness  and  bargaining 
In  good  faith.     The  cleaner  the  board  wipes 
the  slate,  the  better  it  will  be  able  to  write 
on  it. 


THE  GOLD  MYTH  AND  THE  DOLLAR 
DILEMMA 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President  the 
balance-of-payments  deficit  problem  of 
the  United  States  and  the  corresponding 
fear  of  some  people  about  the  soundness 
of  the  American  dollar  nags  us.    If  it 
has  not  been  as  immediately  urgent  in 
business  before  us  as  the  test  ban  treaty 
or  civil  rights.  It  is  not  far  out  of  sight' 
and  cannot  be  put  out  of  mind.    The 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  jAvrrsl.  has  kept  us  aU  In  his  debt 
for  his  depth  analyses  and  commentary 
in  recent  weeks. 

I  myself  have  called  attention  to  the 
report  of  the  Brookings  Institution  and 
its  analysis  by  Walter  Salant  and  a  team 
of  economists.  I  wish  now  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  pertinent  and  provocative  arti- 
cle by  the  economist  and  investment 
banker,  William  Stix  Wasserman.  It  ap- 
pears in  the  Thursday.  August  29.  issue 
of  the  Commercial  and  Pmancial  Chron- 
icle. 

Mr.  Wasserman  has  noted  that  the 
American  dollar  is  basically  in  sound 
shape.  We  have  had  unjustifiable  fears 
about  our  balance-of-payments  position 
In  terms  of  Its  effect  upon  our  budget. 
That  Is,  our  adverse  balance  of  pay- 
menta  kx^  puny  indeed  against   the 


nearly  $100  billion  of  our  ownings 
abroad.  Much  of  the  scare  talk  simply 
has  not  looked  at  the  total  picture  of 
our  situation. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  no 
problems  or  concerns  to  which  to  apply 
a  corrective.    There   is   a   problem   of 
"liquidity,"  of  enough   cash   or   credit 
available  at  a  given  time  to  finance  some 
of  the  necessary  expansion  of  trade  ^nd 
economic  development  in  the  world.    On 
September  3  here,  I  referred  to  it  as 
essentially  a  problem  of  having  more 
blood  to  fill  the  arteries  and  supply  the 
needs  of  a  larger  body.    As  long  as  cash 
and  credit  is  tied  narrowly  to  gold  re- 
serves, and  as  long  as  they  do  not  grow 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  economic  body 
does,  we  will  continue  to  have  this  prob- 
lem.   No  manipulation  of  interest  rates, 
promotion  of  American  Intourism,  ex- 
pansion of  our  our  exports,  further  tying 
of  our  foreign  aid  to  purchases  in  Amer- 
ica— however   desirable    some   of   these 
may  be — are  going  to  make  much  differ- 
ence.   I  believe  there  is  a  consensus  of 
the  economic  experts  on  this  now. 

Thus  far  we  either  talk  about  this 
problem  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  an 
unwarranted  psychological  panic  or  take 
restrictive  and  defiationary  fiscal  meas- 
ures at  home,  such  as  raising  interest 
rates  on  short-term  money,  when  our 
own  economy  needs  a  contrary  attitude 
and  procedure  with  which  to  expand. 
Or,  if  we  do  look  forward  as  the  Salant 
report  does,  to  an  overcoming  of  our 
present  deficit  in  balance  of  payments  by 
1968,  it  is  bovmd,  under  present  circum- 
stances, to  be  achieved  by  pinching  some- 
one else. 

The  answer  strongly  points  to  a 
broader  base  than  gold  to  support  in- 
ternational credit. 

Mr.  Wasserman  cites  a  forceful  ex- 
ample of  how  one  can  have  a  lot  of  gold 
and  nterally  choke  on  it  He  cites  an- 
other to  underline  the  economic  truth 
that  it  Is  productivity,  not  gold,  which  is 
the  basis  of  a  nation's  strength  and 
wealth.  In  the  middle  thirties  we  had 
12  million  unemployed  on  the  streets, 
while  our  banks  bulged  with  gold.  At 
the  same  time,  with  no  gold,  Germany 
was  building  one  of  the  greatest  war  ma- 
chines in  history. 

Mr.  Wasserman  acknowledges  the  psy- 
chological hold  of  gold  upon  us.  He 
does  not  think  it  uise  to  try  to  abandon 
it  or  Its  mystique  completely.  He  does 
advocate  the  loosening  of  its  strangle- 
hold upon  the  economy  of  the  free  world. 
He  proposes  a  five  point  program.  In 
part,  it  involves  International  agreement 
to  restrict  speculation  and  hoarding  in 
gold  and  to  achieve  greater  cooperation 
of  the  central  banks  in  using  larger 
amounts  of  the  free  world  currencies  for 
their  reserves.  In  part,  and  if  necessary, 
he  advocates  that  the  United  States 
pursue  a  flexible  policy  upon  its  buying 
price  for  gold  and  upon  taxation  of  short- 
term  funds  borrowed  here  for  use  in 
speculation  with  the  dollar. 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  economist  or 
to  have  all  of  th«  answers.  I  know  Mr. 
Wasserman  to  be  a  conservative  in  the 
best  sense  of  that  word — which  does  not 
preclude  learning  new  duties  and  new 
techniques  to  meet  new  occasions.    He  Is 
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no  advocate  of  easy  money,  cheap  money, 
or  Inflated  money. 

Whether  we  are  economists  or  not,  we 
are  all  going  to  have  to  do  some  serious 
study,  Investigation,  and  learning  In  this 
area.  By  way  of  bringing  Mr.  Wasser- 
man's  lucid  discussion  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  for  study  and  reflection, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Letteb  to  the  Editoe:  The  Gold  Mtth  and 
THE  Dollar  Dilemma 

Editor,  Commeecial  and  Financial  Chrok- 
iCLz: 

For  hundreds  of  years,  sea  exploration  was 
retarded  because  most  men  believed  that  the 
earth  was  flat,  and  that  should  they  venture 
too  far  to  sea  they  would  certainly  encounter 
disaster  at  the  earth's  rim. 

Today,    men    are    held    in    equal    bondage 
by  the  myth  that  gold  is  essential  to  their 
well-being,  and  that  without  It  their  money 
would  lose  value  in  an  avalanche  of  Inflated 
paper.     Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.    A  nation's  wealth  Is  based  not  on  Its 
gold  supply  but  Its  productivity.    Two  exam- 
ples of  staggering  force  have  occurred  within 
our  lifetime  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  basic 
maxim.     At    the   height   of   the   depression 
in  the  early  thirties  when  12  million  unem- 
ployed walked  the  streets  and  this  country 
was   In   the  direst  economic   straits  It   has 
ever  been  In,  o\ir  banks  and  Treasury  were 
bulging  with  gold.    Conversely,  despite  the 
opinion    of    the    majority    of    the    banking 
world  that  Germany  could  never  go  to  war 
because  she   had   no  gold,   Hitler   buUt  the 
greatest    war    machine    in    the    hlBtcwy    of 
mankind.    Dr.  Schacht  convinced  him  that 
production    alone    was    the    real    source    of 
wealth,  and  that  if  he  could  put  the  German 
people  to  work  he  need  not  worry  about  gold. 
In  both  cases,  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
the  times  lay  In  a  fresh  appraisal  and  a  new 
economic  approach.     Our  chief   problem  is 
one  of  liquidity  where  a  diminishing  gold 
supply  Is  called  upon  to  finance  an  ever-In- 
creasing volume  of  business  at  a  time  when 
our  balance  of  payments  Is  adverse. 


OtTE    CONTXMPORAHT    BANK    CUERXNCT 

It   cannot   be   stated    too   often    that   the 
currency  of  our  times  no  longer  consists  of 
gold  or  sUver,  or  even  a  large  number  of 
paper    dollars,    but    rather    credit    or    bank 
currency  in  the  form  of  checks.    Almost  all 
of  our  major  business  transactions  are  con- 
ducted  on  the  basU  of  check  or  bank  de- 
posits.    In  the  long  run  the  Federal  Reserve 
maintains  the  value  of  the  doUar  by  regu- 
lating the  total  amount  of  bank  credit  out- 
standing In  relation  to  the  amount  of  goods 
and  services  available.     Gold  has  ceased  to 
have  any  bearing  on  the  problem  except  as 
it    affects    Federal    Reserve    policies,    which 
must  be  governed  by  the  necessities  of  main- 
taining   a    balance    between    the    country's 
credit  needs  on  the  one  hand  and  a  stable 
balance  of   International   payments  on  the 
other.    Today  these  are  in  conflict.    Domes- 
tically   we   require    low   interest    rates    and 
easy     credit.     InternaUonally,     to     prevent 
further  gold  losses,  we  require  tight  money 
and   high   Interest   rates    to    attract    foreign 
balances  and  to  create  a  psychological  cli- 
mate of  confidence  by  showing  we  mean  to 
defend  our   gold  position   come   what   may. 
If  the  dollar   was   Intrinsically   weak   there 
would  be  some  Justification  for  the  latter 
course,  but  to  defend  the  dollar  at  the  ex- 
pense of  oiir  economy  by  creating  a  condi- 
tion of  lessened  rather  than  Increased  pro- 
ductlon  (tight  money  always  hampers  pro- 
duction)   aeems  completely  absiird  In   view 
of  the  other  steps  avalUble. 
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Logically,  we  might  Ignore  our  gold  lo^es 
and  permit  our  reserves  to  dwindle  to  Xtit 
vanlBlilng  point  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  intrinsic  strength  of  our  currency 
would  eventually  maintain  its  trading  value. 
However,  this  might  create  a  world  pai)ic. 
The  psychological  hold  of  gold  on  people's 
imagination  is  so  great  that  pure  logic  m|ist 
be  abandoned  and  a  more  gradual  appro^h 
substituted,  embodying  the  retention  of  gt>ld 
and  acknowledgment  of  its  mystique,  wnile 
at  the  same  time  loosening  its  stranglehold 
on  the  economy.  [ 

THE    DOLLAit'S    INHERENT    STRENGTH         I 

Most  people  fail  to  realize  the  great  in- 
herent strength  of  the  dollar.  They  become 
panicky  at  our  continuing  gold  losses  QNe- 
cause  they  are  unaware  that  we  have  baen 
trading  dollars  and  gold  for  the  ownersl^lp 
of  at  least  half  the  fuel  resources  of  the  ffee 
world,  for  oil  fields  in  Arabia.  Libya,  atid 
Venezuela,  for  refineries,  pipelines,  and  flbl- 
ing  stations  throughout  Europe.  Asia,  and 
Africa:  for  the  ownership  of  at  least  half 
the  automobile  factories  of  Europe;  fori  a 
dominant  position  in  the  telephone  manu- 
facturing companies  of  England,  France, 
Holland,  and  Oermany;  and  for  ownership 
of  countless  other  industries  where  American 
industry  has  established  profitable  subsid- 
iaries throughout  the  free  world. 

If  the  total  income  of  these  investmeiits 
were  returned  to  the  United  States  instead 
of  being  used  for  expansion,  a  large  part  {of 
our  balance-of-pajTnents  problems  would 
solved.  Or,  If  we  decided  to  curtail  our 
nomlc  and  military  aid  and  call  in  part  jof 
our  $20  billion  of  Government  loans  abroad, 
the  problem  would  disappear.  But  neither 
of  these  actions  is  feasible. 

What  constructive  steps  can  be  taken 
Increase  the  free  world's  liquidity  and  fr 
our  economy  from  its  golden  chains  witho^it 
upsetting  world  confidence?  Ideally,  indi- 
vidual gold  speculation  should  be  outlawed, 
and  the  tremendous  supply  now  in  private 
hands  returned  to  the  central  banks  to  in- 
crease their  liquid  resources.  To  date,  gajd 
has  been  a  one-way  street  with  the  adv£ 
tage  to  tlie  hoarder.  He  could  always 
change  his  gold  for  a  usable  currency  at]  a 
rate  never  below  his  purchase  price  and 
ten  considerably  above.  Consequently,  mdst 
of  the  free  world's  newly  mined  gold  has  npt 
gone  to  the  central  banks  but  rather  \xvf.o 
individual  hands,  for  hoarding. 

To  be  sure,  to  persuade  the  governmei 
of  Europe  to  prohibit  private  purchases  of 
gold  win  be  no  easy  matter.  London  hfis 
for  centuries  been  its  leading  marketplate 
and  It  will  be  difficult  to  Induce  the  Britiih 
Government  to  pass  laws  that  will  dimini!  h 
London's  importance  in  this  respect.  ]  n 
Prance  one  will  encounter  formidable  oppo- 
sition from  a  people  long  accustomed  to  rs- 
garding  the  hoarding  of  gold  as  their  chisf 
protection  against  a  currency  continually 
devalued.  The  Swiss,  who  earn  an  importai  it 
part  of  their  living  by  acting  as  custodi^ 
of  the  world's  private  fortunes,  and  wl^o 
view  private  property  in  all  forms  as  sacrt)- 
sanct  from  government  Interference,  will  n^t 
welcome  these  measures.  Therefore,  as 
workable  compromise  the  following  steps  aie 
suggested. 

A     CONSERVAXrVE     COMPROMISE 

1.  An  agreement  between  the  Centril 
Banks  of  the  free  world  that  all  their  dea  - 
Ings  in  gold  will  be  restricted  to  transactiois 
amongst  themselves.  They  will  not  buy  from 
or  sell  to  private  banks  or  individuals  any 
gold  whatsoever,  with  the  exception  that  tl  e 
purchase  of  newly  mined  gold  will  be  per- 
mitted providing  it  is  made  from  certined 
mining  companies.  The  mining  companies, 
in  ttirn,  will  be  permitted  to  sell  only  to  tlie 
Central  Banks.  Present  individual  gold  owij- 
ers  will  be  given  a  grace  period  to  exchange 
their  gold  at  present  rates  for  the  currency 
of  their  choice.    This  will  leave  the  free  mar- 


kets of  London,  Zurich,  and  Paris  intact,  but 
without  Government  support. 

2.  In  the  event  of  the  refusal  of  the  Cen- 
tral Banks  of  London,  Prance,  and  Switzer- 
land to  cooperate  in  respect  to  the  above,  an 
announcement  on  the  part  of  the  President 
should  be  made  that  the  United  States  re- 
serves the  right  to  lower  its  buying  rate  for 
gold  should  such  action  be  deemed  advis- 
able. 

3.  Abolition  of  the  present  statutory — note 
cover  requirements,  whereby  some  $12  bil- 
lion of  Treasury  gold  must  be  kept  on  hand 
as  a  reserve  for  our  combined  deposit  and 
Federal  note  liabilities. 

4.  The  greater  use  of  free  world  currencies 
as  an  acknowledged  part  of  the  Central 
Bank's  reserve. 

5.  Curtailment,  by  taxation  if  necessary,  of 
the  use  of  so-called  "Euro-Dollar"  transac- 
tions. "Euro-Dollars"  consist  of  money  bor- 
rowed on  short-term  from  American  banks 
by  both  European  and  Canadian  banks,  who 
have  used  these  credits  to  help  finance  Euro- 
pean speculation  against  the  dollar  as  well 
as  the  boom  on  the  European  stock  ex- 
changes. Part  of  these  funds  have  been  used 
for  long-term  industrial  credits  and  could 
easily  help  provoke  a  liquidity  crisis,  since 
their  withdrawal  would  present  serious  prob- 
lems. Their  existence  Is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  the  present  imbalance  of  the 
American  exchange  position.  It  is  estimated 
that  more  than  $5  billion  is  currently  being 
utilized  to  maintain  the  present  "Euro-Dol- 
lar" position. 

The  steps  outlined  above,  by  denying  the 
private  speculator  access  to  the  gold  reserves 
of  our  Central  Banks,  would  remove  the  most 
potent  threat  to  the  free  world's  exchange 
position.  The  Central  Banks  at  this  point 
would  be  exempt  from  outside  pressures. 
Gold  movements  would  take  place  only  in 
response  to  the  coordinated  economic  plan- 
ning of  the  central  banks,  whose  basic  inter- 
est must  be  to  promote  exchange  stability 
and  economic  growth. 

In  the  long  run,  exchange  stability  depends 
on  confidence.  In  the  19th  century,  the 
British  pound  was  supreme  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Bank  of  England  gold  reserves  were 
meager,  and  that  there  were  often  adverse 
balances  of  trade  and  pajrment.  The  world 
knew  that  Great  Britain  was  the  world's 
leading  industrial  nation,  that  she  had  great 
Invested  wealth  abroad,  and  most  important- 
ly, had  wise  economic  leadership.  Wisdom 
begins  at  home.  We  must  teach  the  Ameri- 
can people  how  strong  the  dollar  really  is. 
Part  of  our  dollar  weakness  has  resulted  from 
our  own  ignorance  and  unjustifiable  fears 
In  regards  to  our  budget  position  and  balance 
of  payments.  Today,  America  is  tne  world's 
greatest  producer.  Our  wealth  abroad  is 
estimated  at  close  to  $100  billion,  an  enor- 
mous sum  in  comparison  with  the  few  bil- 
lions of  adverse  balances  that  have  created 
so  much  alarm.  With  a  realistic  solution 
to  our  liquidity  and  gold  problems,  we  need 
no  longer  be  inhibited  in  following  a  policy 
of  expansion,  which  is  eo  essential  for  our 
own  and  the  world's  well-being. 

William  Stix  Wasserman. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  express  my  thanks  and  best  wishes 
to  a  gentleman  whose  long  service  to  this 
body  deserves  the  gratitude  of  every 
Member.  I  refer,  Mr.  President,  to  Wil- 
liam G.  'Bill"  Reidy,  until  yesterday  staff 
director  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  and  who  has  served  since  1947  as 
a  valuable,  stimulating,  and  constructive 
staff  member  in  the  Senate.  Bill  Reidy 
has  been  associated  with  major  legisla- 
tive enactments  of  the  Congress,  which 


have  left  a  deep  imprint  on  American 
society  in  the  field  of  education  and 
health. 

I  recall  his  valuable  assistance  to  me  in 
my  efforts  early  in  my  Senate  career  to 
revitalize  the  Veterans'  Administrations 
medical  care  program.  Without  his 
strong  assistance  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  accomplish  the  task. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  task  was 
fulfilled,  and  today  the  'Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration medical  program  is  one  of 
our  finest  programs. 

I  think  the  Record  should  show  at 
least  some  of  the  major  programs  in 
which  Bill  Reidy  has  been  deeply  in- 
volved during  his  16  years  in  the  Senate. 
In  chronological  order,  they  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Creation  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Dental  Research,  1947. 

Creation  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Metabolic  Diseases.  Blindness,  1949. 

Creation  of  the  National  Institute  on 
Arthritis  and  Rheumatism,  1948. 

Creation  of  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine.  1956. 

Creation  of  a  library  service  in  rural 
areas.  1956. 

Financing  of  local  public  health  units. 
1951. 

Aproval  of  the  Western  Interstate 
Commission  for  Higher  Education,  1953. 

Amending  Food  and  Drug  Act  as  re- 
gards pesticide  chemicals  and  raw  agri- 
cultural products,  1954. 

Basic  amendments  to  the  Hill-Burton 
Hospital  Survey  6nd  Construction  Act, 
1954. 

Construction  of  non -Federal  research 
facilities,  1955. 

Poliomyelitis  vaccination  program  of 
1955. 

National  survey  of  mental  illness.  1955. 

Creation  of  the  U.S.  National  Health 
Survey.  1956. 

Institution  of  a  Federal  program  for  ^ 
training  of  practical  nurses  and  profes- 
sional public  health  personnel.  1956. 

War  Orphans  Educational  Assistance 
Act.  1956. 

Teaching  and  research  in  the  educa- 
tion of  mentally  retarded  children,  1957. 

Librai-y  Service  of  Captioned  Films  for 
the  Deaf,  1957. 

Construction  of  Indian  health  facil- 
ities, 1957. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Ag- 
ing, 1958. 

Grants  to  schools  of  public  health. 
1958. 

National  Defense  Education  Act.  1958. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senate  is  los- 
ing a  valued  and  trusted  associate,  and 
I  know  that  each  of  my  colleagues  joins 
with  me  today  in  expressing  to  Bill  Reidy 
our  friendship,  our  admiration,  and  our 
vei-y  best  wishes. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  more  than 
happy    to    yield    to    the    distinguished 
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chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare 

Mr.  HILL.  I  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  in  expressing 
thanks,  good  wishes,  friendship,  and  ap- 
preciation to  Mr.  "Bill"  Reidy.  As  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  well  said, 
for  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Reidy  was  a 
staff  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  in  connec- 
tion with  health  and  education  legisla- 
tion. He  made  many  splendid  contribu- 
tions to  the  work  of  the  committee  and 
the  work  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  re- 
ferred to  a  number  of  bills  to  which  Mr. 
Reidy  has  made  contributions.    I  call  at- 
tention   to    two    bills    that    have    been 
passed   by    the   Senate   at   the   present 
session    of    Congress.    They    are    bills 
which  I  consider  to  be  landmark  meas- 
ures.   First,  I  refer  to  the  bill  passed  by 
the  Senate  a  few  days  ago  to  provide 
Federal  aid  for  mental,  dental,  osteo- 
pathic, and  other  health  related  schools. 
A  measure  on  this  subject  has  been  pro- 
posed in  the  Senate  and  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for 
at   least    12    to    14    years.     During   Mr. 
Reidy  "s  service  with  the  committee  he 
did  much  work  to  bring  about  the  legis- 
lation now  on  the  statute  books — legisla- 
tion in  which  all  of  us  can  feel  a  deep 
sensfe  of  pride.    He  made  many  contri- 
butions. 

The  other  measure  which  I  consider  to 
be  a  landmark  is  a  bill  which  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  not  too  many  days  ago, 
providing  for  the  mentally  retarded  and 
the  mentally  ill.  Members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
have  been  in  conference  with  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House  only  this 
morning  to  iron  out  differences  In  that 
proposed  legislation.  I  believe  that  legls- 
laUon  will  soon  be  on  the  statute  books. 
It  will  be  a  tremendous  step  forward  in 
the  care,  treatment  and,  most  important, 
the  rehabilitation  and  restoration  of  the 
mentally  retarded  and  mentally  ill. 

Mr.  Reidy  was  with  us  as  a  staff  mem- 
ber when  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  reported  to  the  Senate, 
the  bill  creating  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Mental  Illness  and  Health. 

That  act  was  the  foundation  stone 
upon  which  rested  the  subsequent  legis- 
lation on  mental  health  and  mental  re- 
tardation. 

Mr.  Reidy  made  many  splendid  con- 
tributions in  the  battle  we  have  been 
waging  through  the  years  to  bring  about 
the  victory  which  now  seems  to  be  within 
our  grasp. 

I  am  happy  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  In  expressing  appreciation  to 
Mr.  Reidy  for  his  work  and  his  many  fine 
contributions  toward  helping:  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
the  Senate  and  for  his  services  to  our 
country. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Senator  from  Minnesota  Is 
granted  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
express  my  gratitude  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  for  the  fine  tribute  he  has  paid 
to  Mr.  Reidy.  I  can  think  of  no  higher 
praise  one  could  receive  than  comments 
from  the  Senator  who  has  done  more  for 


the  health  of  our  Nation  and  for  the  edu- 
cational well-being  of  our  Nation  than 
any  other  Senator;  namely,  the  great 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  most  generous  'words. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
depth  and  breadth, of  our  gratitude,  re- 
spect, and  friendship  for  Bill  Reidy  has 
been  far  more  eloquently  expressed  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Alabama  than 
I  could  express  it.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  all  that  has  been  said. 

In  the  few  years  I  have  served  in  this 
body  Bill  Reidy  has  always  been  avail- 
able to  devote  his  time  and  his  talents 
to  advising  me  on  the  many  complex 
problems  which  arise  in  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and,  most 
recently,  in  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  of  which  I  have  the  privilege  of 
being  a  member.  It  is  a  new  committee 
with  a  new  responsibility. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  friend- 
ship and  talent  of  Bill  Reidy.  I  express 
appreciation  of  literally  thousands  of 
people  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  whose 
representatives  have  come  to  us  with 
their  complex  problems  In  connection 
with  the  Hill -Burton  program  and  other 
programs.  Bill  Reidy  was  always  im- 
mediately available  to  help  them  with 
their  problems.  He  has  been  associated 
with  many  of  the  programs,  and  has  con- 
tributed to  their  success. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  mixed  feehngs  that  we  react  to  the 
news  of  the  retirement  of  William  G. 
Reidj',  staff  director  of  the  Special  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Aging. 

We  are,  of  course,  gratified  that  Bill 
will  now  be  free  to  devote  a  larger  por- 
tion of  his  time  to  richly  deserved  leisure. 
We  regret,  however,  that  his  valuable 
abilities  will  no  longer  be  available  to 
Members  of  this  body. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  and 
work  cooperatively  with  Bill  Reidy  while 
a  member  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  sharing  his  counsels  and  seeking 
to  frame  legislation  which  would  gen- 
uinely benefit  the  more  senior  segment 
of  our  populaUon.  Mr.  Reidy  has  proven 
himself  a  conscientious  gentleman;  one 
who  is  knowledgeable  in  many  legislative 
fields,  and  dedicated  to  the  public  in- 
terest. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  join  with  other 
Senators  In  commending  Bill  for  his 
steadfast  and  effective  service  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President  It 
is  with  mixed  emotions  that  I  join  in  this 
tribute  to  William  Reidy  on  his  retire- 
ment from  Federal  sen'ice. 

For  his  long  years  of  service  to  the 
Government,  including  more  than  15 
with  the  Senate,  Bill  has  earned  this 
retirement. 

However,  after  some  years  closely  as- 
sociated with  Bill  in  the  work  of  the 
Senate,  and  as  a  beneficiary  of  his  ad- 
vice and  counsel,  I  certainly  will  miss 
him. 
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Of  course,  so  far  as  Bill  is  concerned, 
retirement  is  only  a  formal  word.  1 
know  there  are  many  areas  where  he  in- 
tends to  put  his  talents  to  work;  and 
some  of  them,  I  am  sure,  'will  keep  him 
within  shouting  distance  of  his  friends 
in  the  Senate. 

I  first  knew  BUI  as  a  professional  staff 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  During  that  period, 
his  advice  and  interest  were  most  help- 
ful in  the  creation  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Problems  of  the  Aged  and  Aging. 

Later,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  appoint 
Bill  Reidy  as  staff  director  of  the  sub- 
committee's successor,  the  Senate  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging. 

Mr.  President,  Indicative  of  the  esteem 
in  which  Bill  is  held  is  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  Vice  President  Lyndon 
Johnson.  In  the  letter,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent states,  in  part: 

I  Just  want  Bill  to  know  that  we  will  all 
miss  him  and  wish  him  well,  and  that  Uk- 
ing  a  man  out  of  the  Senate  is  something 
like  taking  a  boy  out  of  the  country— you 
can  take  the  boy  out  of  the  country,  but 
you  cant  take  the  country  out  of  the  boy. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  know  we  shall  not  be  losing  con- 
tact with  Bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Vice  President's  letter  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thi  Vick  Peestoknt. 
Washington,  D.C.  September  25.  1963. 
Hon.  Pat  McNamara. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  McNamara:  I  have  Just 
heard  that  after  all  these  years  BUI  Reidy 
is  getting  set  to  leave  the  Senate.  Person- 
ally, I  think  this  is  Just  about  as  big  a  break 
with  the  "homeland"  as  took  place  when 
his  ancestors  left  Ireland.  But  since  he 
seems  determined  to  strike  out  for  greener 
pastures  I  guess  we  must  accept  hU  decision 
with  regret. 

I  just  want  Bill  to  know  that  we  will  all 
miss  him  and  wish  him  well,  and  that  taking 
a  man  out  of  the  Senate  Is  something  like 
taking  a  boy  out  of  the  country— you  can 
take  the  boy  out  of  the  country  but  you 
can't  take  the  country  out  of  the  boy. 

Best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Ltnoon  B.  Johnson. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  YOITNG  OP 
OHIO  FOR  CIVIL  RIGHTS  STAND 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Toledo  Blade  of  September 
8,  1963,  entitled  "Said  With  -Vigah'  " 
which  makes  laudatoi-y  comment  about 
the  efforts  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  may  be  printed  in 
full  in  tlie  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Said  Wrra  "Vioah" 
Sounding  a  robust  warning  to  any  faint- 
hearted colleagues  in  the  Senate  who  would 
Just  as  soon  skip  the  ordeal  of  fighting  a 
possible  southern  filibuster  against  civil 
rights.  Senator  Stephen  Youno  calls  for  24- 
hour  sessions  if  necessary.    Round-the-clock 
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meetings  are  used — but  rarely — to  wear  do^n 
fillbustertng  Senators  by  keeping  them  talf:- 
Ing  day  and  night. 

The  trouble  U  this  requires  the  antlflljl- 
buster  forces  to  remain  on  duty  likewise,  even 
if  it  means  sleeping  on  cots  in  cloalcrooms  to 
answer  quorum  calls.  And  some  Senators 
have  questioned  the  tactic  because  It  might 
be  an  exhausting  burden  on  their  colleagues 
up  in  years.  To  which  Senator  Youi^a 
replies :  I 

"The  magnitude  of  the  problem  does  npt 
Justify  this  excuse  for  abandoning  the  flgbt 
for  meaningful  civil  rights  legislation,  we 
who  favor  the  President's  proposal  will  pro- 
tect any  colleagues  who,  for  various  reasons, 
cannot  suffer  the  hardships  that  will  be  In- 
volved in  breaking  a  possible  filibuster."     I 

E>oes  that  sound  like  a  74-year-old  Senator, 
weary  of  office,  short  of  stamina,  and  long  qn 
tired  blood?  I 

Nope.  It  sounds  suspiciously  like  and  in- 
defatigable incumbent  who  wants  to  make  kt 
very  plain  that  he's  got  the  moxle  needed  to 
become  what  is  generally  called  a  vlgoroas 
candidate  for  reelection.  ] 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Seij- 
ator  from  Ohio  points  out  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  of  having  civil  rights  leg- 
islation passed  by  the  Congress  and  the 
importance  of  the  Senate  at  least  meas- 
uring up  to  the  challenge  by  going  into 
long  sessions  and  remaining  at  its  Jcfb 
until  the  task  is  complete. 


STATE  OP  THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  a^c 
unanimous  consent  that  three  articles 
and  an  editorial  dealing  with  the  diffi- 
culties we  in  the  Congress  in  general, 
and  In  the  Senate  In  particular,  are  &ii- 
periencing  in  transacting  the  public  busi- 
ness expeditiously  and  in  the  public  in- 
terest, may  be  printed  in  fuU  in  the 
Record.  They  are:  "Action  or  Reform]" 
by  Roscoe  Drunmiond;  "Can  Senate 
Shake  Lethargy?"  by  Charles  Bartlet«: 
"State  of  the  Congress,"  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Washington  Post;  and 
"Legislative  Peril— World's  Parliamen- 
tarians Worried",  by  Roscoe  Drummond. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 

and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows :  j 

(Prom   the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  3,   1963|] 

Action  or  Refokm 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

This  summer  and  fall  will  be  a  good  time 
for  the  American  people — and  the  Congress- 
men themselves — to  watch  and  decicle 
whether  Congress  can  go  on  much  longqr 
with  its  present  archaic  machinery. 

Every  student  of  government  who  loolfls 
upon  the  functioning  of  Congress  with  any 
detachment  is  convinced  that  its  machinery 
must  be  modernized  if  it  Is  to  recover  Ita 
eroded  authority  and  have  any  chance  qf 
transacting  the  public  business  efflciently 
and  responsibly. 

What  we  are  going  to  learn  this  summer 
and  fall  is  not  only  whether  Congress  can 
transact  the  public  business  at  all.  j 

During  the  many  years  I  have  been  \k 
Washington  there  has  always  been  urgtenlt 
business  before  the  Congress.  At  this  sesh 
sion  there  is  transcendently  urgent  buslneae 
before  the  Congress.  There  is  the  problem 
of  rising  racial  tension,  unrelieved  unenu- 
ployment  despite  substantial  prosperity,^ 
sluggish  economy,  the  matter  of  tax  reducf- 
tion,  and  the  overhanging  threat  of  a  ran 
strike.  ^ 

LeglslaUon  dealing  with  all  of  these  mat- 
ters win  be  before  Congress.  The  Issues  arj 
being    clearly    drawn.    The    President    hai 


done  his  part  by  decisively  conxmlttlng  his 
leadership,  by  alerting  the  Nation  to  the 
problems,  and  by  offering  Congress  concrete 
proposals  for  action. 

The  Initiative  is  now  wholly  with  Con- 
gress. The  responsibility  for  action — or  In- 
action— Is  with  Congress,  plus  responsibility 
for  the  consequences.  Congress  has  the 
ball. 

After  6  months  of  frittering,  no  wonder 
everybody  is  uncertain  about  what  is  going 
to  be  done — if  anything.  Prom  January  to 
July  Congress  has  accomplished  little  that 
Is  visible  to  the  naked  eye  and  nothing  sig- 
nificant. And  now  Washington  is  filled  with 
talk  that  Congress  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
do  two  big  things  the  same  year — that  Is, 
deal  with  civil  rights  legislation  and  tax  re- 
duction over  a  12-month  span.  The  talk  Is 
that  if  Congress  can  handle  one  major  prob- 
lem a  year,  like  civil  rights,  that  would  be 
transacting  the  public  business  pretty  well. 

It  wouldn't.  It  would  be  a  sorry  record 
and  one  that  Congressmen  who  want  to  see 
Congress  recover  Its  initiative,  authority  and 
prestige  cannot  and  should  not  condone  as 
an  acceptable  standard  of  government. 

The  truth  is  that  Congress  has  been  con- 
tinuously losing  power  to  the  President  for 
more  than  a  quarter  century.  We  no  longer 
have  a  system  of  three  coordinate  branches — 
legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial.  Through 
Its  own  fault  and  Inefficiency  Congress  is  no 
longer  coequal  with  the  executive  and  the 
judiciary.  It  can  retrieve  its  position  only  by 
modernizing  its  methods  of  discharging  Its 
responsibilities.  It  has  lost  control  of  the 
budget.  It  is  not  an  adequate  monitor  of  the 
administration.  It  is  so  burdened  with  trivia 
that  it  is  rarely  able  to  give  priority  to  crucial 
legislation.  At  most  points  it  Is  so  under- 
staffed with  its  own  experts  that,  more  often 
than  not,  it  cannot  give  Independent  study 
to  Presidential  proposals. 

How  responsibly  Congress  conducts  Itself 
from  now  to  adjournment — what  it  does 
and  what  it  fails  to  do — will  disclose  the  con- 
gressional reforms  most  needed. 

Congress  now  has  the  ball.  What  the 
country  is  anxiously  waiting  to  see  is  whether 
Congress  is  going  to  sit  on  it,  throw  it  into 
the  stands — or  run  with   It. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  4,  1963) 

Can  Senate  Shake  Lethabgt? 

( By  Charles  Bartlett) 

The  burning  leglFlatlvp  o'""-t<r»p  «s  wVi«>tv>»r 
a  thoroughly  bogged  and  bored  Senate  can 
rise  now  to  the  challenge  of  an  uwetome 
agenda  at  a  time  when  its  Members  would 
normally  be  thinking  of  home. 

Like  blobs  of  whipped  cream  upon  a  limp 
banana  split,  the  nuclear  test  ban,  the  civil 
rights  proposal,  and  Inmilnently,  the  tax  bill, 
are  piling  upon  a  Senate  that  has  shown  lit- 
tle taste  for  even  its  routine  functions. 

The  situation  Is  unprecedented  and  unpre- 
dictable. No  one  claims  an  ability  to  fore- 
tell whether  the  Senate  will  react  by  ex- 
ploding Into  a  whirl  of  decisive  activity  or  by 
continuing  to  sulk  In  its  impassive  tent.  A 
probability  of  the  latter  cotu-se  is  indicated 
by  tin  examination  of  the  factors  that  are 
currently  at  work. 

The  most  Important  of  these  Is  the  Sena- 
tors* awareness  of  the  deep  public  apathy 
toward  the  many  things  they  have  left  un- 
done. Sensitive  above  all  to  the  thinking 
of  their  voters,  they  are  conscious  that  the 
people  have  not  been  aroused  by  the  tax  bill 
or  any  Item  on  the  legislative  agenda  and 
that  many  would  be  pleased  if  they  simply 
adjourned  without  further  fuss. 

DELAY  AIDS  STRATEGY 

Southerners  control  10  of  the  Senate's  16 
standing  committees  and  they  know  that  a 
tactic  of  delay  on  every  front  wUl  strengthen 
their  strategy  of  obstruction  on  the  civil 
rights  legislation.  A  filibuster  will  have  Its 
greatest    effect    If    the    agenda    is    already 


clogged  and  the  leadership  is  desperate  to 
obtain  action  on  other  matters. 

This  strategy  is  ardently  supported  by  the 
Republican  leadership,  which  is  prepared  to 
go  to  the  voters  next  year  on  a  record  of 
blocking  administration  proposals.  The  mi- 
nority band  of  liberal  Republican  Senators 
Is  Ignored  as  it  argues  that  the  party  cannot 
succeed  at  the  polls  without  constructive  po- 
sitions on  major  Issues.  This  is  an  alien 
philosophy  to  Republican  Senators  who  have 
made  careers  out  of  riding  negative  senti- 
ments among  their  constituents  and  find  the 
ride  at  the  moment  extremely  comfortable. 

One  tendency  is  to  blame  the  Impasse 
upon  the  majority  leader,  Mike  Mansfield, 
who  has  brought  to  the  post  neither  the 
fiourlsh  of  Lyndon  Johnson  nor  the  taut, 
discipline  of  Robert  Taft.  Senator  Mans- 
field's strength  as  leader  rests  heavily  upon 
the  fineness  of  his  character  and  the  Sena- 
tors take  advantage  of  his  gentleness  Instead 
of  responding  to  his  problems.  He  does  not. 
as  Senators  Johnson  and  Taft  did,  run  the 
scheduling  of  the  Senate  with  an  iron  hand 
and  the  Members  Incline  increasingly  to 
operate  In  their  own  orbits. 

FEELS    no    pressure 

But  the  Senate  will  never  respond  to  an 
iron  hand  unless  it  feels  the  pressure  of 
urgency  and  this  pressure  does  not  exist. 
"You  can't  flog  Congress  in  times  like  this." 
says  one  veteran  of  the  legislative  mill.  "It's 
like  hitting  a  sack  of  potatoes." 

The  Issues  raised  by  President  Kennedy 
this  year  have  failed  to  evoke  this  urgency. 
The  momentum  of  the  tax  bill  has  been  lost 
in  the  popular  doubt  that  it  is  proper  to  cut 
taxes  when  the  Government  is  running  a 
deficit.  Other  programs  have  been  stalled 
by  a  cautious  consensus  against  new  Gov- 
ernment spending.  The  cutting  edge  of  the 
Negro  ferment  is  dulled  by  the  powerful 
southern  opposition. 

Criticism  of  the  President  is  centered  on 
the  point  that  the  impact  of  his  proposals 
has  been  badly  diluted  by  their  number  and 
that  the  emphasis  of  his  support  has  been 
spread  too  thin  among  too  many  measures. 
It  is  argued  that  Congress,  along  with  the 
public  has  been  unable  to  digest  the  flow 
of  White  House  proposals  or  discern  their 
priorities  and  that  the  President's  leadership 
has  suffered  as  a  consequence. 

TOTAL    or    4  03    BEQUESTS 

studies  by  the  Congressional  Quarterly 
show  that  the  President  has  made  403  legis- 
lative requests  during  the  year,  more  than 
the  355  Ln  1961,  and  298  of  1962.  By  com- 
parison. Dwight  Eisenhower  asked  for  44 
pieces  of  legislation  in  1953,  207  in  1954;  and 
232  in  1955. 

Only  19  of  these  requests  have  been  given 
final  approval. 

The  sense  of  glut  has  been  compounded  by 
the  necessity  of  placing  the  complexities  of 
the  test  ban,  civil  rights  proposals,  and  the 
railway  legislation  before  Congress  late  in 
the  session.  The  original  intention  of  the 
White  House  to  concentrate  upon  the  tax  bill 
has  been  obscured  by  the  diversion  of  Inter- 
est to  these  new  Issues  and  by  the  snail's 
pace  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

When  confronted  by  a  pile  of  work  In  Au- 
gust and  the  prospect  of  delayed  adjourn- 
ment, the  Senate  usually  becomes  Irritable 
and  unpleasant.  But  the  backlog  ts  now  so 
great  and  the  prospects  of  adjournment  so 
remote  that  most  of  the  Senators  have  settled 
into  a  routine  of  long  weekends  and  short 
working  days.  They  are  conscious  of  looking 
absurd  as  a  group  but  they  expect  to  survive 
as  individuals. 

NEWS  FOODS  NOTES 

There  have  been  no  formal  discussions  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Washington  on  a  visit 
by  President  Kennedy  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  Premier  Khrushchev  Is  reported  to  have 
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indicated  in  private  correspondence  that  he 
would  like  the  President  to  repay  his  1969 
visit  here  at  an  appropriate  time. 

The  President  Is  reported  to  be  proceeding 
with  plans  to  visit  Japan,  Australia,  and 
Indonesia  In  early  October  but  there  Is  no 
indication  that  a  Russian  visit  will  be  tied 
into  this  trip. 

Democratic  fears  on  the  President's  politi- 
cal future  in  the  South  have  been  brightened 
by  the  findings  of  polls  In  Texas  which  show 
Mr.  Kennedy  to  be  considerably  higher  In 
public  esteem  than  any  of  the  prospective 
Republican  contenders. 

An  Interesting  finding  of  these  polls  was 
that  Gov.  George  Romney  received  a  slightly 
better  response  than  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water,  who  had  been  assumed  to  be  strong 
In  Texas. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  25,  1963] 
State  of  the  Congress 
Congress  Is  coming  in  for  a  new  round  of 
criticism  as  it  enters  the  showdown  stage 
of  the  present  session.  For  nearly  9  months 
it  has  dawdled  along  with  an  astonishing 
lack  of  systematic  effort  or  sense  of  purpose. 
Now  it  Is  confronted  by  hopelessly  congested 
calendars,  overworked  individuals,  and  pos- 
sibly frustrated  national   objectives. 

Senator  Scott  and  others  are  worried  by 
the  probability  that  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress may  not  survive  the  turmoil  of  the  ses- 
sion-end squeeze.  His  concern  has  ample 
Justification.  Yet  the  greater  damage  Is 
likely  to  fall  in  the  realm  of  congressional 
prestige.  Senator  Javits  has  pointed  out 
that  In  the  eyes  of  the  people  Congress 
"seems  to  be  listless,  halting,  haphazard,  and 
half-hearted  in  its  efforts."  Consequently, 
he  feels,  along  with  many  of  his  colleagues, 
that  "Congress  is  in  the  gravest  danger  of 
suffering  tremendously  in  its  reputation  with 
the  country." 

The  Congressional  Quarterly's  boxscore  on 
26  major  bills  before  the  88th  Congress  shows 
final  acUon  taken  on  only  6.  These  include 
such  routine  bills  as  the  corporate  and  ex- 
cise tax  extension,  the  debt  limit,  extension 
of  the  draft,  and  the  feed-grains  program. 
Congress  did  show  that  it  could  act  in  an 
emergency  by  promptly  passing  the  raUway 
settlement  bill.  But  that  good  work  stands 
out  In  embarrassing  contrast  to  the  sluggish 
motion  elsewhere. 

Anxiety  hangs  heaviest  over  the  two  biggest 
bills  of  the  session— the  tax-cut  and  omni- 
bus civil  rights  bills— now  that  the  test 
ban  treaty  has  been  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Although  the  House  is  scheduled  to 
vote  on  the  tax  bill  on  Wednesday,  the  Sen- 
ate has  taken  no  action,  and  the  danger  that 
the  tax  bill  will  become  entangled  in  a  civil 
rights  filibuster  mounts  with  each  day  of 
delay.  The  civil  rights  bill  Itself  Is  still  In 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

Less  concern  over  the  fate  of  these  meas- 
ures would  be  felt  If  Congress  had  cleared 
its  legislative  channels  of  the  glut  of  lesser 
bills.  But  nearly  3  months  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiscal  year,  only  two  appro- 
priations bills— Interior  and  Treasury-Post 
Office— have  been  enacted.  Eleven  more  ap- 
propriations bills  and  a  vast  number  of  legis- 
lative measures  await  completion  aside  from 
the  big  bills  on  which  public  attention  Is 
centered.  On  three  bills  which  the  admin- 
istration deems  to  be  of  major  importance 
medical  care  for  the  aged,  unemployment 
oeneflts.  and  the  creation  of  an  Urban  Af- 
fairs Department,  no  action  whatever  has 
been  taken. 

It  is  Impossible  to  conclude  from  this  rec- 
ord that  Congress  Is  doing  well.  Many  of  its 
own  Members  have  called  it  variously  the 
stand-stUl  Congress."  the  "do-nothing  Con- 
gress, '  the  "limping  Congress,"  and  so  forth. 
It  IS  not  a  question  of  whether  Congress  may 
Ultimately  muddle  through  to  a  defensible 
legislative  record.    What  Is  most  disturbing 


is  the  failure  of  Congress  to  use  tested  and 
reliable  methods  of  handling  its  business 
with  efficiency  and  dispatch. 

The  most  tangible  hope  for  Improvement 
to  come  out  of  the  present  session  Is  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee's  approval  of  a  Sen- 
ate-House committee  that  would  take  up 
the  congressional  reform  trail  where  the  La 
Follette-Monroney  committee  left  off  nearly 
two  decades  ago.  The  Senate  committee  also 
approved  rules  changes  that  would  require 
Senators  to  stick  to  the  subject  under  de- 
bate for  at  least  3  hours  a  day  (why  only  3 
hours?),  permit  longer  committee  sessions 
and  authorize  former  Presidents  to  address 
the  Senate. 

Even  the  study  resolution  sponsored  by 
Senators  Clark  and  Case  was  unfortunately 
watered  down,  however,  and  Its  chance  for 
survival  In  the  House  is  considered  slender 
The  country  has  cause  to  be  alarmed  over 
the  plight  into  which  Congress  has  fallen 
Senator  Case  was  right  In  saying  the  other 
day  that  It  has  'become  so  ensnarled  In  Its 
own  archaic  and  complex  procedures  that  the 
executive  and  Judicial  branches  of  Govern- 
ment have  had  to  take  over  the  primary  re- 
sponsibUity  for  the  conduct  of  the  Nation's 
business." 
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be  made  "truly  representative  of  the  people  " 
and  she  called  for  "eternal  vigilance  to  pre- 
vent military  dictators  from  seizing  power 
and  dissolving  parliament  or  converting  it 
Into  a  puppet  regime." 


I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  18,  19631 
Legislative    Peril— World's    Parliamentar- 
ians Worried 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 
Belgrade.— The    world's    parliamentarians 
are   becoming   alarmed   about   the  state  of 
their  parliaments. 

They  find  parliamentary  democracy  danger- 
ously weakened  In  many  parts  of  the  world 
and  most  of  the  American  delegates  say  that 
goes  for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

,  This  is  one  of  the  dominant  themes  of  the 
62d  Conference  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  to  which  elected  lawmakers  from  59 
nations  are  gathered  here  at  Belgrade. 

The  consensus  Is  that  many  Western  par- 
liaments are  losing  power  and  prestige,  partly 
because  of  their  own  faults,  that  the  newly 
independent  countries  are  finding  that  In- 
dependence does  not  bring  democracy,  and 
that  the  Communist  parUaments  are  simply 
facades,  pliant  tools  of  the  government. 

The  speaker  who  offered  the  most  con- 
structive measures  which  elected  parliaments 
could  take  to  restore  their  vigor  and  strength 
was  the  chairman  of  the  VS.  delegation.  Rep- 
resentative Katherine  St.  George,  Republi- 
can, of  New  York. 

Mrs.  St.  George  put  forward  a  series  of 
proposals  for  strengthening  parllmentary 
democracy,  a  number  of  which  were  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
as  to  other  parliaments.  She  advocated  that 
parliamentary  government  could  be  Im- 
proved : 

By  having  the  national  government  assume 
campaign  costs.  "The  rising  cost  of  running 
for  public  office,"  she  explained,  "exposes 
politicians  to  pressures  from  affluent  groups 
with  special  interests.  Responsibility  for 
financing  poliUcal  campaigns  should  be 
shifted  to  the  public  at  large." 

By  preventing  the  executive  from  monop- 
olizing the  means  of  mass  communication 
parliaments,  as  well  as  executives,  should 
have  fuller  use  of  radio  and  televUion. 

By  expanding  and  making  equally  avail- 
able to  all  members  of  the  legislature's  pro- 
fessional research  staff. 

By  strengthening  the  power  of  the  national 
legislature  to  supervise  and  control  the  activ- 
ities of  the  government.  "The  chief  modern 
task  of  parliament."  Mrs.  St.  George  said, 
"was  the  exercise  of  delegated  power." 

By  reducing  the  extraneous  workload  on 
parliament,  failure  to  do  which,  as  In  Wash- 
ington, dangerously  retards  the  legUlative 
process. 

Mrs.  St.  George's  plea  to  the  Communists 
was  that  the  composition  of  all  parllamenu 


SALE   OP   WHEAT   TO    THE   SOVIET 
UNION 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  Mr 
President,  many  editorials  have  been 
written  supporting  the  sale  of  wheat  to 
Russia,  and  many  columns  have  also 
been  written  on  the  subject.  Practically 
all  of  them  that  I  have  read  have  been 
favorable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Why  Not  Sell  Wheat  to 
Reds?"  written  by  Richard  Wilson  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  Wednesday,  September  25,  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Why  Not  Sell  Wheat  to  Reds?— Past  Ob- 
jections Viewed  as  Removed  by  Russian 
Willingness  To  Pay  Cash 
One  thing  that  neither  the  Russians  nor 
the  Chinese  can  shoot  at  us  Is  wheat      We 
can  grow  wheat  until  It  runs  out  of  Khru- 
shchev's ears. 

What  Is  wrong,  then,  with  selling  wheat 
to  Russia  and  Red  China,  even  If  some  of  It 
goes  to  Cuba? 

The  wrong  that  would  be  committed  It  Is 
claimed,  Is  that  supplying  the  people  of  Rus- 
sia, Its  satellites  and  Red  China  with  food- 
stuffs would  help  maintain  Communist  re- 
gimes we  are  otherwise  opposing  with  the 
dedication  of  all  our  lives  and  fortunes  Whv 
feed  your  enemies? 

This  seems  to  many  thoughtful  and  pa- 
triotic people  to  be  a  faulty  argument  By 
one  device  or  another  the  Communist  re- 
gimes are  able  to  get  foodstuffs  In  sufBcIent 
quantity  to  offset  partially  their  own  short- 
falls In  production.  These  supplies  have 
proved  sufficient  to  tide  Russia  and  China 
over  some  bad  periods. 

The  Communist  government  In  Russia  has 
lived  through  famines  that  probably  have 
cost  millions  of  llves^  without  losing  politi- 
cal control  of  the  Russian  people.  The 
Chinese  Communists  have  survived  famines 
the  most  recent  a  severe  ordeal  last  year. 

Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  Democrat 
of  Minnesota,  poses  a  pertinent  question- 
"How  does  a  Senator  from  North  Dakota  feel 
when  the  farmers  of  his  State  are  told  to 
plant  less  wheat,  while  across  the  border  in 
Canada,  farmers  are  told  to  pUnt  as  much 
as  they  can?" 

Canada  has  made  a  huge  wheat  deal  with 
Russia — »500  million  worth  of  wheat  for  cash 
Russia  wouldn't  buy  unless  a  prior  commit- 
ment was  made  that  some  of  the  wheat 
would  go  to  Cuba.  History  long  since  should 
have  taught  the  lesson  that  communism 
cannot  stirvive  on  wheat  alone,  nor  fall  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  It. 

In  the  past  there  have  been  logical  rea- 
sons for  not  selling  wheat  to  Russia.  She 
was  not  prepared  to  pay  for  It  on  a  basis 
favorable  to  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade.  But 
conditions  are  different  today.  Time  and 
again  Premier  Khrushchev  told  Agricul- 
ture Secretary  Orvllle  Freeman  on  hU 
recent  trip  to  Russia:  "We  can  buy.  We've 
got  the  money."  Khrushchev  was 'speaking 
not  merely  of  wheat.  He  wanted  whole 
fertilizer  plants  and  other  equipment  of  a 
nonmllltary  nature.  "If  we  can't  get  It  from 
you,  we'll  get  It  somewhere  else,"  Khru- 
shchev said.  -We've  got  plenty  of  rockets." 
he  added.  We  want  to  build  up  our 
agriculture." 
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That  Khniahchev  was  talking  about 
Ing   In   cash — In    gold    or    Its   equivalent 
American  dollar  credits — Is  clearly  lllust4ated 
by    his   deal    with    Canada.     And,    In 
terms,    trade    with    Russia    begins    to 
sense,    each   deal    taken   separately   and 
amlned   for  Its  credits  and  debits  In 
of  the  national  Interest. 

Selling  foodstuflfs  to  Russia  can  be  hatidled 
by  private  trading  under  Government  liciinse 
Prlvat«  traders  have  tried  to  sell  both  bitter 
and  grains  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
but  arrangements  could  not  be  worked 
Russia's  trade  arrangements  are  tricky 
gress  is  always  on  the  alert  and  Govermlient 
officials  are  timid  in  their  InterpretaU^ 
the  rules  and  regulations  on  granting  e 
licenses. 

The   truth   is   that   there   is   probablj 
great  future  in  trade  with  Russia.    She 
not  have  much  she  can  supply  us  to 
the  dollar   credits  to  buy   here  -unless 
now  seems  evident,  she  is  willing  to 
cash. 

Nor  does  it  make  much  sense  to 
the  Soviet  Union  with  samples  of  superior 
American  machinery  which  she  can 
her  own  version.     This  is  being  made 
to  Khrushchev. 

The  Russians  like  bilateral  trade, 
and  four-way  multilateral  deals  that 
possible  the  exchange  of  goods  between 
countries  aren't  part  of  the  Russian 

But  it  may  be  possible  to  sell  part  of  Aiher 
lea's  great  supply  of  surplus  foodstuffs  to 
Communist   world,   and   Canada  has   shpwn 
us    the    way.      This    is   an    initiaUve    w 
shouldn't  be  lost  out  of  fear  of  buildlni; 
our  competitors.     In  fact,  it  might  not 
bad    idea  If  Russia  and  China   were  in 
end  to  find  themselves  dependent  in  an 
portant  degree  on  the  vastly  superior 
ctiltural  genius  of  the  United  SUtes,  b^lng 
unable,  as  they  are.  to  organize  their 
agriculture  satisfactorily  linder  communism 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  ttJink 
this  is  a  decision  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  have  to  make,  and  Ithe 
sooner  he  makes  it,  the  better.  I  can 
see  much  greater  advantage  in  selling 
wheat  to  Russia  than  in  withholding 
it.  especially  when  she  is  willing  to  Jmy 
us  in  gold  or  convertible  currency.  We 
have  a  great  surplus  of  wheat  which  we 
cannot  use.  and  we  can  use  dollars!  to 
better  advantage  than  we  can  our  sur- 
plus. So  long  as  our  allies  are  going|  to 
sell  wheat  to  Russia,  why  not  the  United 
States? 
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SS    "AMERICA"    PREVENTED    FRQM 
SAILING 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  twice 
in  the  last  month  the  ship  Iss 
America,  which  travels  across  the  At- 
lantic carrying  passengers,  has  been  luid 
up  by  the  intervention  of  a  union.  Ifhe 
first  occasion  when  this  ship  ^as 
stopped  from  leaving  its  port  was  Sep- 
tember 14.  On  board  the  ship  were  |56 
passengers.  They  spent  the  night 
aboard,  waiting  for  the  ship  to  sail,  but 
the  ship  lay  there,  immobilized,  because 
the  members  of  the  union  refused  to 
work. 

Within  the  last  2  days  this  same  slip 
again  was  barred  from  making  a  trip.T 

Thus,  in  a  period  of  3  weeks,  twice  was 
this  liner,  sailing  under  the  Americ»n 
flag,  prevented  from  leaving  its  dotk. 
The  owner  of  the  ship.  United  States 
Ldnes.  has  no  dispute  with  the  unions. 
but  there  is  a  fight  between  two  unions, 
the   National   Maritime   Union,   led  by 


Joseph  Curran,  and  the  Seafarers  Inter- 
national Union,  led  by  Paul  Hall.  The 
dispute  has  evolved  out  of  the  presence 
of  one  man  on  the  ship  who  is  supposed 
to  be  a  segregationist.  The  cause  for  the 
stoppage  was  assigned  to  the  presence  of 
this  one  man.  But  the  basic  fact  is  that 
there  is  a  fight  between  these  two  labor 
unions,  and  with  this  dispute  in  progress, 
the  ship  has  been  kept  from  moving  in 
its  regular  travels. 

My  question  is.  How  long  shall  the 
American  public  and  the  Innocent  owner 
of  the  ship  be  subjected  to  the  abuses  of 
these  two  labor  unions  who  have  a  dis- 
pute between  themselves,  who  are  un- 
mindful of  the  rights  of  the  passengers 
and  of  the  rights  of  the  American  pub- 
lic, and  are  bringing  to  the  owners  of 
the  sliip  economic  destruction? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  ha.s  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  2  more  minutes? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  colleagues  may  be 
interested  in  knowing  that  the  ship  the 
SS  America  was  built  22  years  ago.  The 
Federal  Government  subsidized  its  build- 
ing by  putting  up  $5,861,000. 

Each  year  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  subsidize  the  operation  of  the  ship 
in  the  siim  of  $4  million.  Under  the  law, 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  pay 
the  difference  in  wages  that  the  com- 
pany has  to  pay  for  American  labor  and 
what  it  would  have  to  pay  if  it  hired 
foreign  labor. 

I  repeat— $5,861,000  in  subsidy  was 
paid  in  the  building  of  the  ship;  $4  mil- 
lion a  year  subsidy  is  paid  for  paying 
members  of  the  union  who  twice  stopped 
the  ship  from  sailing  in  the  last  month. 
Why  this  inordinate  power  in  these 
unions?  The  U.S.  Government  could  not 
stop  that  ship  from  sailing.  Two  com- 
bating unions  are  able  to  do  so. 

These  labor  leaders  will  come  to  the 
Commerce  Committee  one  of  these  days, 
and  the  labor  unions  will  be  there,  ask- 
ing for  increased  privileges.  This  deed 
of  theirs  should  not  be  forgotten.  What 
they  are  doing  should  be  ended,  and  it 
should  be  ended  soon,  if  the  American 
Government  is  to  be  supreme  and  orga- 
nizations are  to  be  subjects  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, amenable  to  its  laws,  and.  over 
and  above  everything  else,  answerable 
to  the  dictations  of  sound  morality. 

To  those  labor  leaders,  rights  of  oth- 
ers mean  nothing.  The  rights  of  others 
are  subordinate  to  their  desires.  I  can- 
not subscribe  to  such  conduct  and  would 
feel  delinquent  in  my  duties  if  I  did  not 
raise  my  voice  in  protest.  Tomorrow  I 
will  introduce  a  bill  making  unlawful  a 
strike  caused  by  a  dispute  between  two 
or  more  unions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  entitled  "Wasteful  and  Sense- 
less," published  in  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch  of  September  28. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WASTErtTI,     AND     SENSELESS 

The  capriciousness  of  the  maritime  unions 
and  the  stranglehold  they  exert  on  this  Na- 


tion's merchant  marine  are  sharply  shown 
in  the  case  of  the  liner  America.  For  the 
second  time  this  month  the  U.S.  Lines  has 
had  to  cancel  a  scheduled  sailing  because 
the  America  was  the  victim  of  Interunlon 
strife. 

On  September  15.  minutes  before  the  liner 
was  to  sail  for  Europe,  the  National  Maritime 
Union  crewmembers  walked  o?r  because  the 
company  would  not  summarily  remove  an 
engineer  whom  they  accused  of  racial  dis- 
crimination. Losses  of  $650,000  in  passenger 
revenue  and  $850,000  in  crew  wages  resulted 
and   1,895  passengers  were   stranded. 

On  September  25,  the  arbitrator  for  the 
NMU  and  the  company  ordered,  after  a  hear- 
ing, that  the  unlicensed  crew,  represented  by 
NMU,  sail.  The  engineer  was  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  freighter  and  promoted  to  chief 
engineer.  The  Marine  Engineers  Beneficial 
Association  at  once  intervened  and  assailed 
company  capitulation  to  the  NMU. 

Such  reckless  use  of  union  power,  such  ir- 
responsible union  feuds  with  their  sense- 
less and  costly  results,  will  do  more  to  bring 
collective  bargaining  Into  disrepute  than 
anything  the  enemies  of  labor  can  do. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  be  recognized  to  debate  the  pend- 
ing bill.  I  understand  that  the  morning 
hour  has  not  been  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  another  item  of  morning  business. 


A   TALK   WITH    VICE   PRESIDENT 
LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
noticed  in  the  issue  of  Parade  magazine 
for  September  29, 1963,  an  excellent  arti- 
cle, in  the  form  of  questions  and  an- 
swers, entitled,  "A  Talk  With  Vice  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson:  The  Latest 
Word." 

This  particular  article  deals  with  im- 
portant legislation  before  the  Congress 
relating  to  our  scientific  achievements 
and  research  in  the  field  of  outer  space. 
The  distinguished  Vice  President  has 
been  a  leader  in  promoting  U.S.  Govern- 
ment activities  in  the  field  of  space  re- 
search; and  I  believe  that  the  editors 
note  on  this  article  fully  states  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  Vice  President  has 
devoted  his  time  and  attention  to  this 
work.    The  editor's  note  reads: 

Five  years  ago  this  week  the  United  States 
entered  the  space  race.  Father  of  the  legis- 
lation was  Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  who 
today,  as  Vice  President,  heads  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Council.  In  an  ex- 
clusive interview  with  Parade's  Fred  Blumcn- 
thal,  the  Vice  President  answers  some  tough 
questions  about  the  space  program — where 
we  stand  today,  and  what  space  means  to 
your  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle relaUng  to  Vice  President  Johnson 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Talk  Wfth  Vice  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson — The  Latest  Word 
(EorroR's  Note. — 5  years  ago  this  week  the 
United  States  entered  the  space  race.  Father 
of  the  legislation  was  Senator  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  who  today,  as  Vice  President,  heads 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council. 
In  an  exclusive  interview  with  Parade's  Fred 
Blumenthal.  the  Vice  President  answers  some 


tough  questions  about  the  space  program — 
Where  we  stand  today?  and.  What  space 
means  to  your  future? ) 

Question.  Mr.  Vice  President,  with  all  our 
needs  on  earth,  can  we  afford  to  spend  $20 
billion  to  go  to  the  moon? 

Answer.  We  cant  afford  not  to  spend  It. 
Only  the  United  States  and  the  USSR,  have 
the  resources  for  extensive  space  exploration. 
If  we  are  to  lead  the  free  world  and  insure 
our  own  security,  we  must  be  first  in  space. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  must  neglect 
other  urgent  needs.  We  have  ample  resources 
to  explore  space  and  do  the  other  things,  as 
well. 

Question.  But  why  go  to  the  moon? 
Wouldnt  It  be  wiser  and  less  expensive  to 
concentrate  on  near-earth  space? 

Answer.  Most  of  the  cost  of  the  moon  pro- 
gram involves  development  of  big  rockets  and 
massive  ground  facilities  to  build,  test,  and 
launch  them. 

Putting  a  man  on  the  moon  is  the  focal 
point  of  an  effort  to  Insure  that  the  United 
States  becomes  preeminent  in  all  aspects  of 
space  science  and  technology.  It  is  a  chal- 
lenging and  dramatic  objective,  but  most  of 
the  activity  leading  to  it — in  both  the  Oeminl 
and  Apollo  progrsmos — will  be  conducted  In 
near-earth  space.  Prom  the  moon  program 
comes  essential  and  much  needed  scientific 
knowledge  which  America  must  have. 
Should  we  have  it  as  soon  as  we  can  get  it, 
or  sit  by  while  others  pass  us  by? 

Question.  What  about  military  reqtiire- 
ments?  Is  there  any  danger  that  they  are 
being  neglected? 

Answer.  We  have  a  substantial  military 
space  program  and  most  of  what  NASA  la 
doing  can  form  the  basis  for  military  appli- 
cations. If  they  are  required.  For  example, 
the  ability  to  inspect  or  intercept  a  poten- 
tially hostile  satellite  requires  the  ability 
to  maneuver  and  rendezvous  in  space — some- 
thing we  will  learn  in  these  programs. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  our  coun- 
try has  too  often  neglected  new  scientific  and 
technical  opportunities.  The  Wright  broth- 
ers flew  the  first  airplane  at  Kitty  Hawk,  but 
when  World  War  I  began,  the  French  had 
1.400  airplanes;  the  Germans  1,000;  and 
the  U.S.  Army  only  23.  Dr.  Robert  Goddard 
flew  the  first  liquid-fueled  rocket  in  the 
United  States  in  1926,  but  It  was  the  Ger- 
mans who  Used  his  ideas  to  drop  the  V-2's 
on  London. 

Question.  PtM-mer  President  Eisenhower 
and  others  have  suggested  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  go  too  fast.  Could  we  save  money  if 
we  slowed  the  pace? 

Answer.  In  these  long-range  endeavors, 
Fred,  there  Is  an  optimxmi  pace.  To  speed 
it  up  or  slow  it  down  increases  costs.  I  think 
we  are  now  moving  at  the  optimum  pace. 

More  Important,  however,  we  are  in  an 
international  competition  In  which  our  free- 
dom Is  at  stake.  We  don't  know  the  strength 
or  intentions  of  the  Russians,  so  we  can't 
ask  how  little  we  can  do  and  win,  but  how 
much  we  can  do  to  make  sure  to  win. 

Question.  If  space  leadership  is  so  vital, 
how  well  are  we  doing  to  achieve  it?  Haven't 
we  had  a  lot  of  failures? 

Answer.  Certainly  we  have  had  failures, 
but  the  Russians  had  them  last  year  on  many 
space  shots,  including  attempts  to  reach  the 
Moon,  Venus  and  Mars.  Look  at  our  own 
record.  In  1958,  only  5  of  our  13  launches 
were  successful.  As  of  today,  our  ratio  of 
successes  to  failures  Is  better  than  6  to  1 — 
and  we've  been  to  Venus. 

With  a  sustained  effort  we  will  get  to  the 
Moon — and  before  the  decade  Is  out. 

Question.  The  British  radio  astronomer. 
Sir  Bernard  Lovell,  hinted  after  a  recent  trip 
to  Russia  that  the  Soviets  might  be  Interested 
In  a  joint  program  to  go  to  the  Moon.  What 
is  your  reaction  to  this? 

Answer.  We  already  have  arrangements  to 
cooperate  with  the  Soviet  Union  In  some 
space  activities  and   will  always  be  willing 


to  explore  ways  to  extend  this  cooperation. 
We  must  be  very  careful,  however  to  make 
sure  that  any  overtures  made  regarding  fur- 
ther cooperation  do  not  cause  us  to  lower 
OMi  guard.  I  am  tmaware  of  any  Soviet 
proposal  of  a  Joint  venture  on  a  substantial 
scale. 

Question.  What  do  you  think  the  Russians 
had  in  mind  recently  when  they  orbited  two 
cosmonauts  at  once? 

Answer.  Many  have  assumed  that  they 
were  trying  to  Join  two  spacecraft  in  orbit. 
With  their  big  rockets,  they  may  well  do  this 
before  we  do.  More  likely,  they  were  testing 
their  ability  to  precisely  time  and  guide  the 
launching  of  a  spacecraft  to  intercept  and 
inspect  another  one  already  In  orbit.  This 
would  enable  them  to  Inspect  some  of  ours. 
Question.  What  of  the  future?  How  will 
our  space  effort  benefit  our  citizens  who  are 
paying  the  blUs? 

Answer.  Inevitably,  as  with  other  major 
research  programs,  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nical knowledge  gained  will  benefit  everyone. 
Omi  space  efforts  are  teaching  us  to  manage 
the  large  research  and  development  efforts  of 
the  futvu-e.  They  are  broadening  the  base 
of  university  research  and  graduate  educa- 
tion throughout  the  Nation.  There  wUl  also 
be  many  direct  benefits,  particularly  In 
weather  forecasting  and  communications. 

Question.  At  the  end  of  5  years  In  space, 
how  do  you  view  the  progress  we  have  made? 
Answer.  I  think  It  has  been  remarkable, 
especially  considering  our  late  start.  All  the 
major  items  needed  to  go  to  the  moon  are 
already  under  development.  We  have  had 
four  successful  tests  of  the  first  stage  Saturn 
I  rocket.  We  have  had  great  success  with 
our  communications  and  weather  satellites. 
The  Mariner  n  flight  to  Venus  and  the 
guidance  correction  on  Syncom  n  were  prob- 
ably the  two  most  spectacular  engineering 
achievements  In  space  to  date. 

I  think  we  are  ahead  of  the  Russians  in 
our  scientific  program,  and  well  on  our  way 
to  overtaking  them  In  manned  flight,  as  well. 
Question.  One  final  question,  Mr.  Vice 
President.  What  Is  our  ultimate  destiny  in 
space? 

I  don't  know,  nor  does  anyone  else.  Co- 
lumbus didn't  find  what  he  was  looking  for, 
but  I  think  we're  all  pretty  glad  that  he  took 
that  voyage.  Einstein,  when  he  produced 
the  formula  E  =  MC-'.  didn't  know  that  It 
would  change  the  course  of  history. 

I  am  sure  of  one  thing— the  benefits  which 
will  flow  from  our  ventxire  into  space  will  be 
beyond  anything  any  of  us  could  imagine. 

Until  now.  In  space,  no  shot  has  been  fired 
In  anger.  Thank  God.  My  hope  Is  that.  In 
the  years  ahead,  the  conquest  of  space  will 
encourage  peaceful  cooperation  among  na- 
tions and  become  a  substitute  for  war. 

In  the  hostile  environment  of  space  there 
are  challenges  all  mankind  must  share. 
We — all  nations,  that  is — should  go  out  there 
together,  hand  In  hand. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hope,  as  my  col- 
leagues read  this  article,  that  they  will 
also  be  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of 
our  continued  activities  in  the  vital  area 
of  space  research,  and  that,  despite  any 
talk  of  pooling  our  resources  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  area  of  the  so-called 
lunar  probe  or  moon  shot,  we  will  not 
retreat  from  our  position  of  leadership 
in  space  research  and  peaceful  exploita- 
tion of  outer  space  exploration.  This 
means  that  we  must  have  the  money  and 
the  space  and  research  facilities  to  ac- 
complish the  task. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Many  Members  of 
the  Senate  have  asked  me  about  the  leg- 
islative program.  Am  I  correct  In  my 
expectation  that  the  plan  for  today  Is 
to  vote  on  the  extension  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     That  is  the  plan. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And.  after  disposi- 
tion of  that  measure,  will  the  Senate 
take  up  two  bills  relating  to  fisheries? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  The  two  bUls 
are  on  the  desks  of  Senators.  One  deals 
with  fishing  vessel  construction  and  the 
other  with  fishing  in  U.S.  territorial  wa- 
ters. They  are  Calendar  No.  457,  S. 
1006,  and  Calendar  No.  479,  S.  1988.  Ac- 
tion on  those  bills  is  scheduled  for  today, 
following  action  on  the  extension  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 


IS  CONSERVATISM  DYNAMIC? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  a  speech  entitled  "Is  Con- 
servatism E>ynamic,"  delivered  by  Mr. 
Gerald  J.  Skibbins,  of  Opinion  Research 
Corporation,  before  the  Conservative 
Club  of  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  on  August 
24,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Is  Conservatism  Dynamic? 
(An  address  to  the  Conservative  Club  of 
Montclair,  Montclair,  NJ.,  August  24,  1963, 
by  Gerald  J.  Skibbins,  research  executive. 
Opinion  Research  Corp..  Research  Park, 
Princeton,  N.J.) 

The  conservative  movement  In  America  is 
bristling  with  controversy,  political  fireworks, 
new  ideas,  splinter  groups  of  aU  kinds,  and  a 
crying  need  for  definition  of  Its  basic 
characteristics,  roots.  Ideology,  and  pvu-pose. 
In  speaking  before  the  Central  New  Jersey 
Conference  of  Conservatives  last  fall,  I  at- 
tempted to  define  the  10  marks  of  the  con- 
servative.' 

In  this  paper.  I  plan  to  outline  the  10 
marks  briefly,  then  move  on  to  current 
public  controversy  in  the  following  areas: 
the  far  right  reactionaries,  liberals  and  con- 
servatives, conservative  desire  for  war.  con- 
servatives and  foreign  aid.  wiU  conservatives 
compress  the  Federal  Government?,  a  strange 
shift  in  public  opinion. 

These  10  marks  of  conservative  political 
thought  In  America  are: 

1.    SELF   RESPONSIBILrrY 

The  conservative  believes  that  each  In- 
dividual citizen  possesses  the  total  respon- 
sibility for  his  life,  his  obligations,  and  the 
consequences  of  his  actions  and  beliefs. 

2.    A    BELIEF    IN    THE    MORALrTT    OF    PROFITABLE 
ENTERPRISE 

In  the  long  run,  earned  proflts  are  the 
surest  sign  of  responsible  behavior  by  all 
who  make  up  a  legitimate  enterprise  In  a 
free  society.  Any  person  can  demonstrate 
the  morality  of  proflts  to  himself  by  work- 
ing hard  for  a  year  and  achieving  the  goal 
of  having  money  left  over  in  his  savings, 
after  all  his  expenses  and  obligations  have 
been  satisfied. 

3.   VOLUNTARISM 

Conservatives  believe  that  If  Individual 
rights  and  the  choosing  of  goals  are  kept  In 
the  people's  hands,  this  Nation  has  Its  best 
guarantee  of  progress,  peace,  economic 
growth,  and  Justice  lor  the  individual  citi- 
zen. 


'  Printed  In  the  Nov.  15,  1962.  Issue  of  Vital 
Speeches. 
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4.  EQUALTTY    UNVEX  UIW 

Ck>naervaUve  thought  demancU  a  legfil  and 
political  structure  which  Ixisures  fre«  oom- 
pcUtion.  redress  for  Injury,  fair  trial,  equal 
rlghU  of  particlfMitioQ.  and  the  rlgh^  of  & 
citizen  to  protect  his  home  and  his  prop- 
erty. We  do  not  believe  In  any  Und  of 
second-clasa  cltlaenship.  nor  In  restricting 
pteople  In  any  way  for  reeaons  of  racej  color 
or  hereditary  characteristics.  | 

B.  RBSPONSIBILrrT   FOa  SOCIETT     I 

Conservatives  are  keenly  aware  ofi  their 
responaibUitles  to  family,  community.!  Stat« 
and  society,  and  they  discharge  them.  They 
pay  the  bills  for  our  society,  keep  the  ma- 
chinery of  civilization  In  operation,  jcreate 
new  growth,  build  career  opportunities  for 
others,  and  help  those  who  need  help]  You 
will  And  them  managing  most  effectlvej  busi- 
nesses, charities  and  constructive  a^isocla- 
tlons  to  advance  society. 

6.   A   BELII7  THAT   UOHTS   AKK  WEDOEO   TO 

With  the  maxim  that  you  can't  get  some- 
thing worthwhile  for  nothing,  conserviatlves 
aftrm  that  Individual  freedom,  the  greatest 
human  right  of  all,  is  tied  to  its  twin — cnir 
revolutionary  responsibility  to  extend  and 
preserve  freedom  within  and  outsidf  our 
borders. 

7.    A  BXLI£F  IM  THE  DISPCESIOM   OF  POM^EX 

Our  belief  In  the  checks  and  balan|:es  of 
our  republic  impel  us  to  regard  any  cokicen- 
tratlon  of  governmental,  economic,  or  isoclal 
•  power  as  dangerous  to  the  society.  For  this 
reason,  conservatives  would  cut  dowi  any 
monolithic,  arbitrary  power  over  the  Whole 
of  society  whether  it  resides  In  the  Govern- 
ment, the  State,  the  church.  In  a  couy>any, 
a  union,  or  aasoclatlcm. 

8.   A   BELlXr  THAT  LIFE  ON  EAXTH  CAN  [bX 
IMPROVED 

A  modern  conservative  recognizes  anc^  well- 
comes  change.  He  wants  to  get  on  wltji  the 
Job  of  figuring  out  how  to  deal  Intelligently 
with  today  and  tomorrow.  He  believes  in  the 
perfectibility  of  human  society  and  |vorfcs 
for  It  In  a  practical  way. 

•  .  INSISfTXMCX  ON  BAUkNCIMC  THE  BOOttS 

In  a  free  society,  conservatives  bellev#  that 
Individuals,  cities.  States,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  every  kind  of  Industrial  and 
commercial  enterprise  cannot  survive  Unless 
they  balance  their  books  realistically.  Re- 
sponsible Individuals  and  organization*  pay 
their  debts,  live  within  their  Income*  and 
provide  reserves  tat  their  future  needs.  I  Irre- 
sponsible people  court  bankruptcy  by  ("bet- 
ting on  the  come,"  or  incurring  obligations 
for  future  generations  to  pay  off.  Iii  the 
last  30  years,  our  largely  liberal  Governrienta 
have  demonstrated  this  liberal  belief  ths  t  the 
piper  never  has  to  be  paid.  This  cannot 
work. 


10.    THX  lOXA  THAT  ACTIONS   REFLECT 
RELIEFS 

If  men.  organizations,  or  States  oppr. 
exploit  human  beings,  refuse  to  behave 
honor   and   Integrity,   repudiate   their 
and  commit  crimes  against  their  fellows 
cannot   be  treated   as  equals   to  those 
maintain  the  constructive  values  of 
civilization.     Their  actions  bespeak  ._ 
generacy.    Conservatives  would  seek  to 
Ush  social  Instruments  that  enable 
deal    with   spoilers   for   what   they 
living  representatives  of  the  lowest  and 
destructive  human  impulses. 

These,  then,  are  the  10  marks  of  the 
servatlve. 

I  would  like  to  move  on  in  this 
conservatism  because  I  feel   that  man 
citing  and  significant  areas  remain  to  b 
plored.     Perhaps    the    best   way   to   do 
would  be  to  take  up   a  number  of 
pressed  fears  about  the  conservative 
ment    and    explore    their   validity. 
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look  first  at  the  millstone  hanging  from  the 
conservative's  neck. 

THE    FAX     RIGHT     REACTION  AXIX8 

Many  Americans  squirm  when  they  hear 
the  label  "conservative"  because  they  think 
of  pre- World  War  n  isolationism,  John  Birch 
Society  members,  America  Flrsters,  segrega- 
tionists, Ku  Klux  Klansmen,  and  many  other 
little  groups  who  feel  that  freedom  means 
an  extra-legal  hunting  or  hating  license 
rather  than  a  responsible  privilege  held  under 
law.  Let  us  look  honestly  at  the  so-called 
radical  right.  First,  it  is  not  radical  at  all. 
Most  of  its  elements  either  believe  in  the 
ancient  rule  of  force  outside  the  law,  or  else 
they  merely  reflect  an  Ignorant  unawareness 
of  their  world. 

As  our  society  grows  more  complex  and 
changes  before  our  eyes  each  day,  many 
citizens — especially  those  who  cannot  easily 
change  with  the  times,  or  who  possess  little 
breadth  of  human  understanding — lose  their 
living  courage  and  succumb  to  fear.  Fear 
always  seeks  a  scapegoat,  and  rather  than 
see  themselves  in  the  mirror  for  what  they 
are.  these  people  exonerate  themselves  by 
flnduig  something  or  someone  to  hate.  In 
the  past,  this  element  of  fear  In  our  Amer- 
ican society  has  burned  witches  In  Puritan 
times,  held  African  natives  In  contempt  as 
slaves  and  sold  them  as  farm  animals,  shot 
American  Presidents,  hated  all  foreigners,  at- 
tacked Wall  Street  barons  In  the  1930'8, 
screamed  Communist  at  those  who  sought 
new  Ideas:  and  today  it  hates  the  U.N.,  big 
business,  the  Federal  Government,  and  all 
taxes.  These  attacks  are  actually  psychotic 
projections  of  people  who  fear  that  their 
world  Is  slipping  away  forever. 

This  understandable  but  imforglvable  hu- 
man error  Is  called  reactlonarylsm  and  it  ex- 
ists on  the  far  right  Just  as  much  as  It  does 
on  the  far  left. 

On  the  far  right,  you  find  people  striving 
to  turn  back  the  (!lock  of  history,  rejecting 
change  and  new  ideas  without  thinking 
about  whether  they  might  be  constructive 
improvements  in  society. 

On  the  far  left,  you  find  others  rejecting 
all  solutions  that  do  not  involve  the  growth 
of  government — especially  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— without  thinking  about  whether 
voluntary  or  private  solutions  might  be  more 
practical  in  the  long  run. 

The  common  denominator  phrase  that 
describes  the  actions  of  these  exuemist 
groups,  right  or  left,  is  "without  thinking. ' 
Fear  unseats  their  wisdom  and  installs  hate, 
distrust,  and  malice  in  their  hearts.  From 
that  point  on  they  think  no  more,  but  spew 
out  venom  whenever  affairs  of  the  day  are 
mentioned.  The  far  right  and  left  are  each 
notable  for  their  inconsiderate  and  opinion- 
ated attacks  as  well  as  their  basic  lack  of 
love  for  their  fellow  man. 

In  contrast,  most  Americans  of  conserva- 
tive political  belief  are  constructively  re- 
sponsible and  warmhearted  citizens  of  hon- 
or and  integrity.  They  do  not  deserve  to  be 
labeled  by  the  existence  of  a  few  noisy  re- 
actionaries on  the  right  any  more  than  lib- 
erals deserve  to  be  labeled  deta-lmentally  by 
the  few  wild-eyed  Socialists  and  Commu- 
nists on  the  left.  This  brings  us  to  con- 
sider the  common  groxmd  that  might  exist 
between  liberals  and  conservatives. 

As  we  penetrate  to  essentials  of  conserva- 
tive and  liberal  thought,  we  find  the  two 
camps  drawing  closer  together.  This  is  really 
not  very  surprising.  After  all.  we  are  human 
beings  first,  political  beings  secondarily.  Two 
sincere,  thoughtful  Americans  of  largely  op- 
posite political  persuasion  have  far  more  in 
common  than  they  have  in  disagreement. 
This  fact  may  be  one  of  the  hidden  succe.=s 
secrets  of  America's  political  stability. 

Aren't  we  all  getting  thoroughly  sick  of 
the  postxires  of  polltlcos,  the  bunco  of  group- 
think  behavior  and  the  name  calling  that 
seeks  to  label  the  Ins  and  the  outs?     In  the 


history  of  this  country,  many  liberals  have 
contributed  greatly  to  our  society.  Others 
will  in  the  future.  I  am  sure. 

The  true  liberal  sees  the  conservative  as  a 
necessary  component  erf  a  healthy  American 
society.  He  really  does  not  want  to  extermi- 
nate you  and  I  suggest  we  ret\irn  the  favor. 
For  example.  Norman  Cousins,  the  liberal 
editor  of  the  Saturday  Review  wrote  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "In  Defense  of  the  Genuine 
Conservative,"  in  which  he  said: 

"The  term  conservative  has  a  specific 
background  and  meaning.  It  stands  for 
stability  as  opposed  to  Innovation;  for  re- 
straint as  opposed  to  daring;  for  the  preser- 
vation of  inherited  conditions  as  opposed  to 
drastic  reform.  These  Ideas  are  not  only 
compatible  with  a  free  society;  they  have  an 
essential  place  in  it.  along  with  genuine  lib- 
eralism. True  conservatism  is  opposed  to 
liberalism,  but  not  destructive  of  it.  The 
principle  difference  between  conservatism 
and  liberalism  is  represented  not  so  much  by 
disagreement  over  the  nature  of  a  free  soci- 
ety or  Its  goals  as  by  disagreement  over  the 
approaches.  Both  conservaUsm  and  lib- 
eralism serve  as  the  twin  structural  supports 
at  constitutional    government." 

Mr.  Cousins'  definition  al  conservative 
thought  doe*  not  quite  cover  what  I  see  aa 
d3mainlc.  creative,  and  constructive  in  the 
conservative  idea.  He  makes  us  sound  a 
little  stlfllsh  about  change  or  Innovation — 
which  he  arrogates  to  the  liberal  a  bit  too 
much.  He  does  not  perceive  that  conserva- 
tives are  far  better  managers  than  liberals: 
however,  his  definition  is  not  unkind  and  it 
has  strong  merit  in  its  comprehension  of 
these  confluent  sources  of  American  great- 


Having  spoken  of  Mr.  Cousins,  It  is  natural 
to  look  at  an  issue  which  obsesses  him — the 
danger  of  destroying  human  civilization  by 
atomic  war.  Some  people  have  Intense  fears 
that  conservatives  want  to  go  to  war. 

If  we  wanted  to  be  snlde.  we  might  suggest 
that  the  political  party  which  Is  most  closely 
Identifled  with  liberal  thinking,  led  this  Na- 
tion Into  two  of  the  worst  world  wars  In 
history,  mismanaged  the  heart-breaking  Ko- 
rean Incident  and  dropped  the  first  atomic 
bombs  ever  used  on  defenseless  citizens. 
However,  this  would  be  too  pat  and  too 
simple  a  way  to  look  at  the  Issue,  When 
some  Americans  think  of  conservative  lead- 
ership In  connection  with  American  foreign 
policy,  they  fear  that  we  are  eager  to  blast 
Cuba,  swap  rockets  with  Russia  and  Invade 
the  Chinese  mainland.  Again,  this  Is  too 
pat  and  too  simple  minded  to  be  true.  A 
conservative  foreign  policy  for  this  Nation 
would  find  more  economic  means  to  main- 
tain our  strength,  would  firmly  advance  the 
cause  of  human  freedom  everywhere  in  an 
ideological  offensive,  would  not  foolishly 
grant  governments  our  trust  and  aid,  and 
would  have  long  since  protected  the  Cuban 
people  from  their  Batistas  and  their  Castros 
when  such  a  defense  was  easy  to  accomplish. 
The  dunderheaded,  myopic  Incomjietence 
with  which  our  liberal  statesman  have  man- 
aged our  policy  with  China,  at  Yalta,  or  In 
the  Bay  of  Pigs,  and  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  world,  reveals  a  basic  and  Inherent  ina- 
bility among  liberals.  They  seem  unable  to 
handle  the  commonsense  problems  of  leader- 
ship, and  vacillate  too  much  to  form  a  wise, 
constructive  foreign  policy.  Perhaps  liberals 
are  more  effective  as  the  loyal  opposition 
than  as  managers  of  a  government.  We  can 
do  better  by  a  wide  margin.  Another  fear  is 
that  conEervatlves  would  destroy  foreign  aid. 

New  nations  are  emerging  all  over  the 
world.  In  old  nations  as  well  as  new.  the 
hand  Is  out  and  Uncle  Sam  is  generous  to  a 
fault.  I  believe  In  the  Constitution  and  In 
its  limitations  on  the  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Nowhere  in  the  Constitution  do  I  find 
the  right  of  Congress  to  give  the  $100  billion 
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we  have  passed  out  to  other  nations.  Con- 
gressman Eugene  Silxx,  of  Kentucky,  has  of- 
fered $1,000  in  cash  to  anyone  In  our  execu- 
tive branch  or  In  the  Congress  who  can  i>olnt 
out  to  him  the  section  of  the  Constitution 
which  authorizes  our  Government  to  appro- 
priate money  for  the  benefit  and  use  of  for- 
eign nations.  Apparently,  there  have  been 
no  takers.  Yes;  conservatives  believe  in  the 
American  people  and  In  their  innate  generos- 
ity which  has  surpassed  that  of  any  other 
people  In  history.  We  believe  in  our  power 
to  stimulate  true  capitalistic  growth  In 
emergent  nations.  Our  many  private  com- 
pany managements  could  create  this,  if  they 
were  permitted  the  opportunity.  We  do  not 
believe  In  giving  money  to  dictators,  mon- 
arcbs,  and  Socialist  states  who  oppress  and 
exploit  their  j)eople,  yet  this  is  what  we  have 
done  and  continue  to  do  as  a  Nation.  It  is 
a  blot  on  our  collective  honor  as  human  be- 
ings and  as  Americans.  Conservatives  know 
their  responsibility  In  this  world.  Just  as 
no  American  can  truly  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  his  citizenship  when  he  knows  that  others 
in  our  midst  are  denied  them;  so  too,  no  na- 
tion can  truly  enjoy  its  freedom  when  op- 
pressed and  enslaved  states  exist  In  this 
world.  Conservatives  acknowledge  the  fun- 
damental mission  established  by  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution;  namely,  to  free  all  men 
evenrwhere  so  that  they  might  seek  their 
own  happiness,  their  well-being,  and  their 
self-respect  In  a  free,  lawful  society. 

will  conservatives  compress  the  federal 
government? 

On  the  Issue  of  the  size  of  the  Federal 
Government,  conservatives  believe  that  most 
American  citizens  know  something  about 
work — what  constitutes  a  day's  honest  toil, 
what  wages  should  buy  in  performance,  and 
how  work  must  produce  something  of  value 
to  society.  I  am  sure  that  many  competent 
and  sincere  Federal  executives  and  civil 
servants  fulfill  all  these  conditions,  however, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  grown  like  a  giant  uncontrollable 
cancer  to  Infect  every  limb  and  organ  of  the 
body  politic.  This  Nation  simply  does  not 
need  2'/a  million  people  employed  in  Federal 
functions.  Our  Federal  Government  engages 
in  a  reported  700  businesses  which  compete 
with  companies  which  employ  the  rest  of  us. 
These  700-odd  businesses  are  run  by  Federal 
managers  who  pay  no  taxes,  no  interest  on 
capital  loans,  no  dividends  to  stockholders, 
but  some  analysts  of  their  records  have  re- 
ported that  these  agencies  have  lost  $81 
billion.  To  accomplish  that  requires  Incom- 
petence on  a  scale  so  magnificent  as  to  be 
beyond  argument.  Our  colossal  $300  billion 
Federal  debt  and  this  year's  $100  billion 
budget  provide  screaming  testimony  of 
generic  Incompetence  in  current  Federal 
management. 

One  way  to  meet  this  problem  might  be 
to  amend  the  Constitution  to  limit  the  Fed- 
eral power  to  tax,  another  might  be  for  our 
Congressmen  to  Initiate  an  organized  effort 
to  appraise  each  Federal  business  and  func- 
tion as  to  Its  Importance  to  the  function  of 
Government;  Its  Infringement  on  citizenship 
rights;  the  Inherent  constructive  value  it 
contributes;  whether  it  duplicates  other  ac- 
tivities, public  or  private:  whether  the  public 
value  received  is  worth  the  expense. 

An  honest  and  fair  evaluation  of  this 
kind — not  a  punitive  attack — would  probably 
result  In  the  retention  of  useful  new  and 
old  Federal  functions,  and  the  chopping 
down  of  Inconsequential  busywork.  I  am 
sure  that  sincere,  devoted  Federal  employees 
and  executives  would  support  this  effort  to 
make  sense  of  their  world  and  to  cut  down 
the  fantastic  waste  of  public  funds  they  wit- 
ness every  day. 

We  believe  this  reasonable  and  fair  ap- 
proach would  result  In  cutting  the  Federal 
annual  budget  one-third  to  one-half  Its  pres- 
ent  cost   to   the    people.     When  such   true 
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savings  are  effected,  then  It  becomes  pos- 
sible to  reduce  the  national  debt  by  substan- 
tial amounts,  and,  eventually,  to  be  In  a 
posltiOQ  to  cut  down  the  lerel  of  Income 
taxation  on  our  citizens.  How  many  Ameri- 
cans would  really  be  against  a  conservative 
policy  on  Government  which  would  result  In 
better,  more  efficient  Government;  a  health- 
ier, more  dynamic  business  community  which 
would  have  the  funds  to  grow  and  create 
millions  of  new  Jobs;  more  hard  cash  In  the 
hands  of  every  American  family;  a  dollar 
bill  which  steadily  rose  In  its  purchasing 
power. 

There  are  many  more  Issues  which  require 
similar  consideration  from  all  of  us.  For 
example,  State  and  local  government  em- 
ployment has  zoomed  to  almost  7  million 
persons.  How  can  we  Justify  such  excH"bi- 
tant  expense  in  our  own  communities? 

Conservative  thought  Is  new,  fresh,  and 
has  the  opportunity  to  gain  strength  from 
all  modern  and  ancient  advances  In  manage- 
ment organization  theory,  dynamic  economic 
theory,  political  theory,  the  social  sciences, 
and  the  new  techniques  of  operations  re- 
search and  value  analysis.  We  can,  If  we 
will,  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  public  func- 
tions and  create  a  major  advance  in  the  art 
of  government.  As  long  u  we  continue  to 
think  creatively,  to  consider  new  ideas,  and 
to  reach  for  a  greater  future  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, we  can  combine  the  social  and  physi- 
cal sciences  In  creating  a  modern  government 
which  can  truly  advance  the  freedom  and 
fulfillment  of  mankind.  The  Nation  is  ready 
for  a  leadership  which  combines  wisdom 
with  balanced  perspective  and  concern  for 
the  rights  of  the  Individual. 

a  stkangx  shift  in  public  opinion 
In  closing.  I  would  like  to  give  you  some 
extraordinary  news  from  the  field  of  atti- 
tude research.  My  organization »  has  meas- 
ured the  U.S.  public's  attitudes  toward  gov- 
ernment over  the  last  17  years.  We  have 
trend  lines  that  show  the  steady  drift  toward 
the  socialist  concept  of  assigning  all  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  Federal  Government. 
Every  time  we  measvu-ed  nationwide  over 
these  years,  we  saw  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try drifting  left. 

However,  in  August  of  this  year,  1963.  we 
completed  our  work  and  were  shocked  to 
find  that  the  trend  left  has  stopped,  and  It 
may  be  possible  that  the  Nation  is  actually 
changing  its  attitudes  in  the  direction  of 
conservative  ideas.  The  signal  is  clear  to 
all  politicians  and  candidates  for  election 
In  both  political  parties. 

This  important  shift  on  the  pwu-t  of  Amer- 
ican people  Is  too  small  to  constitute  a 
major  change  but  it  does  look  like  hand- 
writing on  the  wall. 

consebvathts  mat  not  be  voices  crting  in 
the  wtldebness 
In  recent  months,  we  have  had  farmers 
turning  down  Federal  handouts  and  control, 
a  flood  of  citizen  protests  telling  Congressmen 
they  cannot  cut  taxes  without  cutting  ex- 
penses, and  a  steadily  mounting  criticism  of 
union  leader  arbitrariness  In  shutting  down 
our  economy.  These  are  signs  that  the  aver- 
age citizen  is  beginning  to  understand  what 
we  are  talking  about.  This  Is  opportunity. 
Opportunity  to  speak  out,  to  think  construc- 
tively, to  plan  practical  political  action  and 
to  give  this  Nation  the  leadership  It  needs. 
I  mean  an  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment run  by  conservatives,  with  a  Congress 
In  which  conservative  and  liberal  thought 
are  each  well  represented.  This  dynamic 
combination  would  spark  America  to  fulfill 
its  basic  role  as  the  conscience  and  the  eco- 
nomic mainspring  of  mankind. 


» Opinion  Research  Corp.:  "Business  Cli- 
mate Improves,"  August  1963.  the  Public 
Opinion  Index  for  Industry. 


"WHY  I  PREFER  LIVING  IN  A  DE- 
MOCRACY"—PRIZE  ESSAY  BY  AR- 
THUR A.  PASQUARIELLO 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
democracy,  the  youth  of  today  is  the 
leader  of  tomorrow.  His  character  and 
ideals  influence  the  history  and  destiny 
of  our  country. 

The  thinking  of  our  youth  of  the  mo- 
ment is  a  forecast  of  our  strength  of  the 
future;  and  it  is  most  rewarding  to  have 
their  reasoning — why  they  prefer  to  live 
in  a  democracy. 

The  Italian  American  War  Veterans 
chose  just  that  theme  for  their  1962-63 
essay  contest.  The  several  departments 
of  the  organization  conducted  their  con- 
test within  their  areas  and  the  depart- 
mental winning  essays  were  entered  in 
a  national  competition.  The  contest  was 
under  the  joint  direction  of  two  distin- 
guished Rhode  Island  educators  and 
brothers,  Joseph  Leonelll,  national  com- 
mander of  the  Italian  American  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  and 
Dr.  Renato  E.  Leonelli,  chairman  of  the 
essay  contest. 

The  medal  for  the  national  award  was 
won  by  Arthur  A.  Pasquariello  of  160 
Rotterdam  Street,  Rotterdam,  N.Y.  A 
graduate  of  Schalmont  High  School, 
Schenectady,  and  presently  attending 
Sienna  College,  young  Pasquariello  as 
the  good  student  and  good  athlete  sym- 
bolizes the  formula  of  "the  strong  mind 
in  the  strong  body"  while  his  character 
as  the  good  citizen  is  established  by  his 
essay  "Why  I  Prefer  Living  in  a  Democ- 
racy." I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  essay  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord,  as 
follows: 

Why  I  Prefex  Living  in  a  Democxact 

^By  Arthiu-  A.  Pasqvtariello,  160  Rotterdam 

Street.    Rotterdam,    N.T.,    submitted    by 

Richard  P.  Oenunett.  Contest  Chairman. 

Richard  E.  Vorls  Post  No.  37,  Rotterdam. 

N.Y.) 

I  consider  myself  a  very  lucky  individual. 
God  has  blessed  me  with  a  land  of  peace 
and  prosperity — a  land  of  freedom  and 
privilege  that  wiU  never  be  denied  to  me. 
He  has  given  me  the  honor  of  living  in  the 
democratic   United   States  of  America. 

Our  democracy  had  its  beginning  about 
200  years  ago.  The  people  of  this  "New 
World"  had  visions  of  a  great  country.  They 
dreamed  of  a  land  where  the  people  could 
work  as  they  please,  speak  and  write  what 
they  believe,  and  worship  the  god  of  their 
choice.  These  "freedom  lovers"  sacrificed 
much,  even  their  lives  in  many  cases,  to 
rebel  against  the  mother  country  and  its 
king,  so  that  they  could  Uve  in  a  home  of 
freedom  and  security,  and  have  no  fear  of 
losing  them  all  to  a  cruel  and  greedy  mon- 
arch. The  colonists  fought  superbly  and 
the  victory  they  achieved  meant  the  birth 
of  a  land  that  was  to  mature  Into  the  great- 
est and  most  powerful  nation  In  the  world. 

Many  of  our  people  do  not  realize  bow 
well  off  they  really  are.  They  take  for 
granted  many  of  their  freedoms,  that  people 
of  other  countries  are  strictly  forbidden  to 
enjoy.  Our  young  people  are  able  to  attend 
schools  that  are  supf>orted,  not  controUed. 
by  the  Government.  They  are  given  the 
freedom  to  study  in  any  field  they  choose, 
and  they  alone  may  inake  this  decision. 
There  is  no  powerful  governing  body  stand- 
ing over  the  American  teacher  telling  him 
what  and  what  not  to  teach  his  students. 
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In  th«  United  '^tatee.  we  see  no  autborlty 
forcing  our  children  to  accept  tbe  idea  th^t 
obedience  to  tbe  Federal  Oovemment  pro- 
▼aila  above  all  else.  No,  In  our  schools  tlte 
children  learn  at  the  democratic  way  of  life, 
where  the  opportunity  is  open  to  eTeryone 
to  work  at  the  profession  of  his  choice,  not 
the  one  choaen  by  the  "hlgher-upe."  In  this 
United  States,  Intelligence,  wealth,  and 
power  are  not  the  factors  that  start  tte 
person  on  the  nxul  to  success,  but  rathor 
potential.  Initiative,  and  good  hard  work. 

Our  schools  do  a  fine  Job  of  developing 
these  basics,  and  the  mature  adults  the^ 
produce  are  a  great  tribute  to  our  Nation. 
As  trivial  as  it  may  seem  to  the  children 
attending  them,  our  education  system  is  es*- 
sentlal  and  very  beneficial  to  our  country, 
not  only  for  job  training  for  the  futurS, 
but  to  teach  the  students  that  oiu-  prln 
ciples  of  living  are  best. 

To  awaken  on  a  Sunday  morning  and  at, 

tend  the  church  of  your  choice  is  truly  k 

privilege  that  our  people  take  for  granted. 

Many  coimtries  have  established  an  official 

state    religion,    and    In    many    cases,    they 

force   their  people   to   accept   its  prlnclple& 

If  these  people  still  desire  to  worship  Go4 

In  their  own  way,  they  mxist  do  so  In  se* 

clTision.     The  citizens  of  the  United  State* 

are  able  to  attend  clean  and  beautifully  cont 

structed  churches,  while  In  many  other  landl 

the  people  are  forced   to  meet  their  Great 

tor  in   cold,   dingy   caves   or  dusty,   dllapl* 

dated   bams.     We   need   never   be   aahame4 

of  our  religion,  for  in  oxir  country,  the  choic# 

of  the  people  ranks  above  all  else,  and  eacH 

Individual    Is    able    to    worship    freely    &n<% 

openly.  i 

What  impresses^e  most  about  our  home-l 

land  la  the  way  \i\  which  Its  principles  and 

ideals  exist  In  tne  minds  and  hearts  of  the 

public.     PortuMtely,  we  have  no  class  sys^ 

tern  on  our  bqII  where  the  wealthy,  poweri 

ful  people  are  saparated  from  the  lowly  la-» 

boring  classes.     When  walking  In  the  streets^ 

people  do  not  move  aside  so  that  the  great) 

wealthy  one  may  pass  by  first.     Nor  do  they 

fall  to  their  knees  In  respect  when  a  personi 

of  authority  enters  their  home.     Our  Con-( 

•  stltution,  the  invaluable  document  by  whlcbj 

otir  Nation  is  governed,  states  that  all  meii 

are  created  equal  In  the  eyes  of  God.     Thla 

does  hold  true,  for  meet  of  the  population 

does  live  on  the  same  economic  and  social 

level.    There  is  no  extreme  wealth  or  poverty 

In   o\ip   country,    but    an    almost   national 

middle  class  that  Is  able  to  live  a  normal  and 

comfortable  life. 

In  our  land  of  opportunity,  where  a  per-( 
son  Is  given  a  chance  to  find  success  In  life, 
there  Is  a  degree  of  respect  for  the  prominent 
citizen,  but  never  do  we  find  the  downright 
worshipping  of  him.  In  ova  country  a  mani 
has  to  work  for  his  honor. 

The  strength  that  exists  In  our  people  con- 
tributes greatly  to  the  unity  and  power  of 
o\ir  country.  This  strength  is  not  con- 
structed from  J\ist  one  type  of  person  but 
by  himian  beings  of  many  different  races, 
colors,  and  creeds.  The  French  and  the 
English,  the  Negro  and  the  white,  and  the 
Catholic  and  the  Jew  make  up  this  intangible 
force  that  preserves  our  democracy.  They 
have  all  Joined  together  to  form  one  re- 
spected individual,  the  American  citizen. 
The  American  Is  given  many  basic  freedoms 
and,  in  time,  the  spirit  of  love  and  respect 
that  he  develops  for  his  home  soil  will  give 
him  the  strength  to  suppress  any  attempts 
to  take  them  away  from  him.  A  democracy 
is  not  a  democracy  without  people  who  are 
willing  to  stand  by  It  with  pride  and  confi- 
dence, no  matter  what  the  situation  may  be. 
Such  a  feeling  does  exist  hM^  in  our  free 
system  of  living.  I  sincerely  hope  that  God 
seee  fit  to  preserve  the  American  citizen  and 
his  rights  so  that  the  democratic  United 
States  of  America  can  remain  a  peaceful  and 
prosperous  nation,  and  a  wonderful  place  to 
live. 


INDIANA   DUNES  NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE 

Ml.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
response  of  the  press  and  the  public  to 
the  recent  administration  announcement 
of  a  compromise  plan  for  an  11,700  acre 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  shows 
that  support  for  preservation  of  the  In- 
diana dunes  is  strong  and  widespread. 
Newspaper  editorials  have  expressed  dis- 
appointment that  the  beautiful  unit  2 
area  of  the  dunes  will  not  be  included  in 
the  administration  plan,  but  continue  to 
strongly  urge  favorable  congressional  ac- 
tion on  the  park  proposal. 

Chicago's  American,  the  outstanding 
Chicago  newspaper  which  has  firmly  and 
consistently  supported  the  preservation 
of  the  dunes,  points  out  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial that  the  conditions  which  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  says  must  be  met  be- 
fore Federal  funds  are  spent  for  a  Burns 
ditch  harbor  may  well  mean  that  there 
can  be  no  Federal  harbor.  But  the  edi- 
torial correctly  points  out  that  the  cru- 
cial point  is  whether  "the  terms  of  the 
agreement  are  honestly  observed." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial of  September  25  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Chicago  American,  Sept.  28,  1963] 

COMPROMISK    ON    THK    DXTNKS 

It  is  not  yet  possible  to  pass  Judgment  on 
the  so-called  compromise  plan  approved  by 
the  Kennedy  administration  in  the  Bxirns 
ditch  controversy.  The  plan  may  represent 
a  gain,  though  not  a  victory,  for  conserva- 
tionist forces — those  who  have  been  fighting 
to  prevent  the  building  of  a  major  lake  port 
for  the  use  of  steel  plants  In  the  area  and 
to  save  the  dunes  land  from  destruction.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  turn  out  to  be  a  vic- 
tory for  the  steel  companies  and  the  Indiana 
politicians  who  have  championed  them.  It 
all  depends  on  how  clearly  the  terms  of  the 
plan  are  defined  and  how  faithfully  they 
are  carried  out — and  on  the  record,  we  don't 
put  much  trust  in  the  politicians'  noble 
Intentions. 

The  White  House  program  will  allow  con- 
struction of  the  harbor  (which  is  a  defeat, 
not  a  compromise,  for  the  conservationists). 
But  It  also  provides  for  setting  aside  11,700 
acres  for  a  Federal  dunes  park,  an  Important 
gain.  Moreover.  It  attached  two  conditions 
to  Its  approval  of  the  harbor  building  plan 
which  seem  so  stringent  as  to  kill  off  the 
whole  project  beforehand. 

Since  the  Indiana  port  authority  and  the 
steel  mills  cant  guarantee  to  meet  these 
conditions,  we  must  deduce  either  that  they 
have  given  up  plans  for  securing  Federal 
money  for  the  port,  or  that  they  Intend  to 
dodge  the  conditions.  The  second  possi- 
bility seems  a  lot  more  likely. 

The  Federal  Government  will  approve  the 
harbor  project  and  help  build  It  If  It  Is  as- 
sured, first  that  one  Integrated  steel  mill 
wUl  be  buUt  in  the  area  and  that  at  least 
10  million  tons  of  coal  a  year,  exclusive  of 
the  steel  companies'  supplies,  wUl  be  shipped 
through  It;  or  second,  that  two  integrated 
mills  will  be  biiilt  and  5  mlUlon  tons  of  coal 
shipped  through.  ("Integrated"  means  a 
plant  capable  of  processing  steel  all  the  way 
from  raw  ore  to  a  finished  product.) 

It  is  extremely  doubtfxU  that  the  Bethle- 
hem and  Midwest  Steel  Coe.  can  meet  these 
conditions.  In  accepting  them,  they  and 
the  State  government  seem  to  be  cutting 
their  own  throats. 

We  doubt  that  they're  really  doing  so. 
Loopholes  in  the  plan  appear  very  quickly. 


First,  the  State  government  Is  not  bound 
by  these  terms.  It  could  go  ahead  and  build 
the  harbor — using  the  Federal  Government's 
approval  of  the  project  as  an  Inducement  to 
buyers  of  revenue  bonds — then  call  on  the 
Federal  Government  to  ball  It  out  when  the 
harbor  started  losing  money.  Second,  the 
Indiana  delegation  in  Congress  stUl  wields 
a  hefty  club  over  the  ptirk  lands  bill,  which 
Is  separate  from  tbe  harbor  building  meas- 
ure. By  blocking  antl-lake-pollutlon  provi- 
sions in  the  harbor  bill,  for  Instance,  they 
could  make  the  conservationists'  "victory" 
practically  meaningless. 

The  situation  is  this:  If  terms  of  the 
agreement  are  honestly  observed,  the  con- 
servationists have  won.  But  there  Is  con- 
siderable evidence  Indicating  that  they 
haven't  won  yet. 
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Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago  I  Introduced  a  bill  which  would 
provide  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
third  division  and  Midvale  portions  of 
the  Rlverton  reclamation  project  to  com- 
pensate  for  some  difficulties  that  have 
developed  in  those  two  projects.  While 
I  am  confident  that  this  legislation — S. 
2035 — can  provide  a  solution  for  the 
problems  involved,  there  are  those  who 
contend  that  the  easiest  solution  is  to 
abandon  the  project  entirely. 

This  attitude  has  developed  partially 
because  of  the  continued  stream  of  com- 
plaints that  have  issued  from  certain  of 
the  settlers  on  these  projects  and  from 
those  who  are  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
reclamation  generally. 

Mr.  President,  the  Rlverton  Ranger, 
a  daily  newspaper  very  close  to  the  situa- 
tion, has  published  a  series  of  articles  tmd 
editorials  which  make  a  very  interesting 
and  vital  point  concerning  this  project 
and  the  success  of  the  legislation  de- 
signed to  correct  existing  difficulties. 
That  point  is  that  while  there  have  been 
many  people  vocal  in  their  complaints 
there  are  many  more  who  have  been  com- 
pletely satisfied  with  the  project  and  are 
successful  on  It  but  have  never  bothered 
to  defend  it  or  speak  up  when  the  project 
is  criticized. 

The  Ranger  has  done  an  excellent  job 
of  trying  to  rectify  this  situation.  Mr. 
President,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  articles  and  editorials  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Rlverton  (Wyo.)  Ranger,  Sept.  10, 

1963) 
EorroRiALLT  Speaking;  Midvale's  Interest 
The  reassurances  from  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation and  from  the  State  engineer  con- 
cerning the  project  water  rights  Indicate 
that  the  water  remains  sacrosanct  as  belong- 
ing to  the  State,  and  controlled  by  those 
with  the  water  rights.  State  Engineer  Floyd 
Bishop  states  It  directly  and  simply  when  he 
says,  "The  Inclusion  of  the  Rlverton  project 
as  a  unit  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  pro- 
gram should  in  no  way  affect  the  adminis- 
tration or  the  control  of  water  under  the 
project." 

Bishop  said  it  Is  provided  In  the  Wyoming 
constitution  that  the  State  of  Wyoming, 
through  the  engineer's  office,  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  administration  of  the  waters 
of  the  State. 

The  general  plan  for  the  inclusion  of  the 
Rlverton  project  In  the  Missouri  River  Basin 


program  has  been  outlined  in  the  pending 
legislation.  It  should  be  remembered,  too. 
that  alter  the  reauthorization  la  approved  by 
Congress,  the  negotiation  of  the  repayment 
contract  Itself  would  be  done  by  the  Midvale 
Irrigation  District  Board,  and  the  Third  Di- 
vision District  Board,  should  they  so  choose. 
District  commissioners  and  attorneys  can  go 
over  the  contract  word  by  word  to  make  sure 
nothing  adverse  is  included  in  the  new 
contract. 

Farmers  are  concerned  that  sometime  In 
tbe  future  water  might  be  short  and  a  de- 
mand made  for  water  needed  for  irrigation. 
There  seems  to  be  no  Justification  for  that 
fear. 

There  is  a  likelihood  that  water  wlU  be 
short  at  various  times  In  the  years  ahead. 
A  better  Insurance  against  Ml  effects  from 
such  a  shortage  would  be  the  Improvement 
of  the  Irrigation  works  through  additional 
water  conservation  measures,  such  as  canal 
lining,  so  that  better  use  can  be  made  of 
water  available. 

A  second  source  of  Insurance  would  be  the 
construction  of  additional  upstream  storage 
of  floodwaters,  both  for  Midvale,  and  for  the 
private  ditch  companies. 

Concern  over  a  shortage  of  water  Is  a  real 
worry.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  basis  for 
fears  that  the  water  right*,  held  under  Wyo- 
ming State  law,  are  threatened  by  inclusion 
under  the  Missouri  River  Baaln  program. 

With  these  assurances  firmly  given,  the 
best  interests  of  Midvale  Irrigation  District 
would  appear  to  be  served  by  the  district's 
Joining  with  the  Missouri  River  Basin  proj- 
ect. We  add  our  endorsement  to  the  pro- 
posal for  reauthorization  of  the  Midvale 
portion  of  the  project  as  part  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  project. 


IFrom   the   Rlverton    (Wyo.)    Rangw.    Sept 

17.  1963) 
EDrroRtALLT  Speaktnc:  Farm  EgiJiLiBRnjM 
While  most  Rlverton  project  farmers  are 
working  hard  to  complete  the  harvest  of 
what  may  be  a  record  1963  crop,  testimony 
la  being  taken  in  Washington  concerning 
the  future  of  farming  in  this  area. 

For  10  years,  since  some  of  the  first  dreams 
of  veteran  homesteaders  went  sour,  the  third 
division  Of  Rlverton  project  has  been  under 
a  direct  attack  by  a  group  of  articulate  set- 
tlers. Their  voices  have  been  amplified  by 
tiie  Rocky  Moimtaln  News  and  Scrtppe- 
Howard  newspapers.  Their  case  against  Rec- 
lanutlon  has  gained  some  credence  when 
constant  attention  has  been  focused  on  er- 
rors made  by  the  Bureau. 

Throughout  the  campaign  to  discredit  Rec- 
lamation, the  main  group  of  farmers  who 
make  their  living  farming  have  remained 
ffffK^'^  ""*"*•  Individually,  men  with 
ralth  in  farming  the  Reclamation  lands  In 
rv.n  *!?*  ?*''*  defended  farming  In  this  area. 
Collectively,  work  has  been  done  toward  a 
sugar  factory.  Businesses  dependent  upon 
larming  have  continued  to  expand,  and  the 
gooa  farmers  continue  to  make  good.  But 
the  success  stories  remain  untold. 
riJ^,*  Y}^^'^^  In  the  publicity  battle  are 
Clearly  the  spokesmen  for  third  division  who 
are  u-ylng  to  prove  that  the  Government 
misrepresented  the  lands  offered  for  home- 

fluu'Ar^yf'J^*''"  ^^""O'n'c  plight  is  the 
rault  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the 

miJ^.""®™"'^"^-  '^^•y  ^M^vt:  they  are  en- 
trvin.V  'r°«P«n8e  for  the  years  they  spent 
irying  to  farm. 

harkil?M'  *'  *^*^  ^^p''  ^""^ « p'^yoff  that 

thro,.^  "i*"*"  ^^°  '^"*^«  In  farming  quiet 
throughout  much  of  the  long  battle      The 

doslnr>f '"^^?'  ^""'*  ^°^  third  division's 
Sesoiatinn  ^1"^,  ^  "^"**  ^  P*^*"^«  °f  "tter 
maim««  «««  failure,  a  failure  that  tiiey 
maintain  would  come  because  of  soil  condl- 

haTe  maSe'"^''*'   ^""^^  ^''°'''  ^"""^  "^'8^* 


The  situation  is  further  ownpHcated  by 
the  fact  that  Midvale  Irrigation  District  has 
been  working  throughout  this  time  for  a 
program  of  rehabilitation,  drainage,  canal 
lining,  and  structure  replacement  on  Mid- 
vale. Thlt  program  would  coat  several  mil- 
lion dollars. 

Could  you  imagine  a  more  explosive  situa- 
tion than  there  Is  today  In  Washington? 
Congress  Is  tired  of  hearing  about  the  plight 
ot  the  Rlverton  project  as  painted  by  the 
third  division  detractors.  They  have  de- 
manded a  solution.  Presented  as  the  answer 
Is  a  program  calling  for  expenditure  of  sev- 
eral millions  of  dollars. 

Representative  Halet,  of  Florida,  says  the 
lands  should  be  abandoned  and  let  the  ducks 
paddle  around.  The  Bureau's  spokesman 
Johnson  testifies  that,  "without  completion 
of  canal  lining,  drains,  and  structure  reha- 
bilitation, the  Rlverton  project  can  be  ex- 
pected to  deteriorate  progressively  and  rap- 
idly to  the  point  of  virtual  abandonment  " 
Rlverton  people  remember  the  hearlnes 
inducted  by  Senators  Hlckey,  McGee.  and 
Burdlck  m  Rlverton  at  which  time  no  favor- 
able testimony  was  permitted  without  strone 
objection.  * 

Wouldn't  It  be  a  hilarious  development  If 
while  most  of  the  project  farmers  were  haul- 
ing a  record  crop  to  market,  Congress  de- 
cided to  take  the  advice  of  the  third  division 
people  and  abandon  not  only  third  division 
but  the  whole  project? 

Sounds  ridiculous,  doesn't  It,  but  to  read 
the  headlines,  hear  the  speeches  of  the  crit- 
ics one  would  think  there's  no  good  side  to 
tell  about  reclamation  farming  around  Rlver- 
ton. If  any  farmers  are  doing  well  on  Mid- 
vale or  third  division.  It  might  be  well  to 
speak  up,  before  the  case  is  so  badly  over- 
stated that  something  drastic  and  calamitous 
takes  place. 

It  would  be  good  for  morale  if  some  farm- 
ers would  tell  this  newspaper  a  success  story 
about  farming  to  help  restore  the  equillb- 
num. 
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portraying  In  head  and  story  the  Rlverton 
project  as  worthless. 

One  of  the  requirements  of  a  slander  or 
libel  suit  is  the  ability  to  prove  damages 

The  man  who  thought  he  had  a  good  f ai  m 
and  who  should  have  plenty  of  buyers  might 
well  be  able  to  prove  that  the  value  of  bis 
real  estate  has  dropped  through  the  nation- 
wide campaign  of  vilification.  The  third  di- 
vision boys  may  have  Intended  to  apply  their 
main  heat  for  the  roasting  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  whom  they  are  now  suine 
through  Joe  Hlckey. 

But  the  torch  has  been  rather  loosely 
applied  and  many  Innocent  bystanders  have 
been  scorched.  This  suing  malady  Is  catch- 
ing. Can't  you  see  the  headline  In  the  Den- 
ver Post  now— m  their  "second  coming 
type  —"Rlverton  Project  Farmers  Get  Off 
Their  Dead  Horse,  Sue  RM  News  for  Slander  " 


IFrom  the  Rlverton  (Wyo.)  Ranger,  Sept 

20,  1963) 

Editohallt  Spcakino  :  irs  Catching 

While  the  decision  Is  being  made  relative 
to  the  future  of  third  division,  and  while 
farmers  of  Midvale  Irrigation  District  debate 
the  merits  of  the  reauthorization  of  the 
project  under  the  Missouri  River  Basin  plan 
there  are  going  to  be  many  different  opinions 
expressed.  The  only  sure  winner  apparentiy 
so  far  In  the  deal  Is  the  attorney. 

When  one  settlement  proposal  a  few 
months  back  called  for  an  appraisal  and 
Judgment  by  a  court,  the  objection  was  raised 
at  that  time  that  the  country  would  be 
flooded  with  lawyers  trying  to  get  the  cases. 
Joe  Hlckey,  the  former  Senator,  said  In 
Washington  this  week,  that  the  courts  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  review  any  setUe- 
ment  with  landowners.  The  farmers  selling 
out  10  to  12  years  work  would  want  to  be  in 
a  position  to  deal  on  a  private  sale  or  ap- 
peal the  settiement.  But  it  might  be  that 
the  only  real  winner  in  the  case  would  be 
the  lawyers. 

While  It's  the  vogue  to  sue.  it's  surprising 
that  someone  hasn't  considered  a  suit  for 
defamation  and  slander.  The  farmer  who 
has  spent  his  life  farming  on  Midvale.  for 
example,  and  now  contemplates  selling  his 
place  to  realize  a  return  on  all  the  money 
he's  plowed  back  In  his  business,  might  be 
shocked  to  find  out  how  much  the  value  of 
his  farm  has  shrunk  following  a  nationwide 
barrage  of  publicity  portraying  the  whole 
Rlverton  project  as  a  dead  horse,  and  the 
other  names  rather  loosely  applied. 

At  least  a  half  dozen  "second-coming-size" 
headlines  have  appeared  on  the  front  page 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  (thanks  in 
part  to  the  prompting  of  those  in  third  divi- 
sion with  the  pipeline  to  the  editor's  ear) 


[From  the  Rlverton  (Wyo.)  Ranger.  Sent  19 

19831 

D.  LocKHART  Defends  Farms  Here 

A  new  blast  of  adverse  publicity  about  the 
Rlverton    reclamation    project   has    brought 
reaction  from  several  quarters.     One  third      »< 
division  fanners  story  is  told  in  an  accom- 
panylng  article. 

With  new  headlines  on  papers  across  the 
united  States  calling  the  Rlverton  project 
a  "dead  horse,"  and  with  the  10  yeam  of 
battie  between  some  of  the  third  division 
farmers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  new 
comment  is  expected. 

One  Midvale  farmer  is  planning  a  series 
of  stories  to  rebut  argumenta  put  forth  in 
favor  of  the  Inclusion  of  the  project  in  Mis- 
souri River  Basin. 

Another  farmer  has  volunteered,  with  his 
banker,  to  show  how  he  went  from  aero 
afsets  to  «120,000  worth  on  a  project  farm 
in  a  few  years. 

Another  man  is  pointing  out  how  project 
lands,  partly  because  of  the  rain  of  adverse 
publicity,  will  cell  for  only  $100  to  $126  an 
acre.  He  says  a  good  farmer  can  oftentimes 
make  that  much  to  l  year  off  the  farmland 

Following  Is  a  letter  to  the  editor  sub- 
mitted by  Missouri  Valley  farmer  Don  Lock- 
hart. 

"A  letter  to  Riverton  project  farmers: 
"Your  project  is  a  dead  horse.'  If  you 
didn't  know  It  before,  from  the  frequent 
times  you've  been  told  you  know  it  now 
And,  it  must  be  pretty  bad,  if  they  can  smell 
it  in  Congressman  Halet's  State  of  Flortda 
••When  wlU  you  be  ready  to  stand  for  a 
count?  I've  hevd  your  opinlonB  as  you 
talk  to  each  other,  but  that's  as  far  as  it 
goes.  Are  you  afraid  of  making  Bomeone 
angry?  Or,  do  you  think  therel  a  chance 
you'll  get  in  on  the  •cake  cutting*  if  there 
Is  one? 

"This  is  my  opinion  of  the  facts  as  they 
have  been  stated  and  as  I  think  they  actually 

"SUted :  Riverton  project  Is  a  'dead  horse  ' 
beset  by  bad  engineering  and  poor  soU. 

"As  I  see  it: 

"Every  western  Irrigation  project  no  matter 
how  successful  has  some  abandoned  lands. 
Everyone  of  them  works.  I  believe  we  are 
only  going  through  the  same  growing  pains 
the  old  projects  experienced. 

"Stated.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  lied 

"As  I  see  It: 

"Tliafs    being   real    blunt    but    if    it    has 
to  be  yes  or  no,  they  did.    Not  any  more  than 
a  real  estate  man  or  the  Canadian  RaUway 
or  a  farmer  selling  out. 

"Any  man  who  came  into  the  Valley  when 
I  did  ( 1950) .  had  to  drive  by  abandoned  land 
white  with  alkaU.  to  get  to  the  new  units 
above  PaviUion.  Any  settler  of  the  1930'8 
could  have  told  what  the  lands  were  if  any- 
one had  asked  for  »n  opinion. 

"Any  man  who  came  into  the  valley  when 
new  settlers  all  made  statements  of  experi- 
ences and  available  capital.  Most  of  us 
stretched  a  point  here  and  there. 
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"lAkMiha;  all  Um  MtUars  were  •ervlcemeii. 
Any  aenrloeman  should  hAve  had  experlenee 
enough  with  the  Oovemment't  word. 

"Stated:  lOdTale  project  can  nerer  p«y 
off: 

"Aaleeelt: 

"^nder  conventional  bookkeeping  method* 
It  cannot.  Under  a  wider  concept,  one  taking 
Into  account  bunuuia  Involved,  new  weall^ 
created,  total  buslneee  generated.  It  doeanft 
lack  too  much  of  being  paid  off  now.  ' 

"Am  a  nunmary  I  believe  the  project  U 
worth  our  aupport.  The  money  asked  t^t 
to  do  'rehabilitation  and  betterment'  work, 
while  not  being  repaid  dlrecUy  by  Mldvale 
would  be  repaid  by  Boyaen  power.  ThmX  %o 
me  la  no  akin  off  Florida's  noee  unleaa  tt 
couldnt  get  It  to  dredge  out  a  harbor  or 
build  a  breakwater.  (Those  f\mds  generally 
are  nonreimbursable.)  The  money  theti 
woTild  be  raised  In  Wyoming  and  spent  Do 
Wyoming  betterment.  How  often  can  yoki 
■ay  thAt  of  Federal  expenditures?  V 

"llxich  of  the  present  problem  Is  economic. 
Two  of  every  Ave  farmers  doing  bxislness  in 
the  United  States  In  1960  are  gone.  Brok«, 
or  at  least  squeeaed  out.  Few  of  them  had 
the  added  expense  of  all  new  buUdlngi, 
Xenees.  Irrigation  structures,  a  line  of  ma*- 
ehlnery  and  at  least  1  year  of  no  crop.  Proj- 
ect homesteaders  had  those  added  expenses.*' 

(Vtom  the  Blverton  (Wyo.)  Ranger.  Sept.' 

19,  1903] 

THno  E>nnsioif  FAxica  Ooa  Wobth  Up  Fko^ 

9800  TO  980,000 

North  Pavllllon  Farmer  Ted  Oles,  after  1^ 

years  of  work  on  his  farm  in  the  much-pubi- 

lldaed  third  division  of  Rlverton  reclanuw- 

Uon  project,  stlU  pUns  to  make  his  hom« 

and  his  living  on  third  division. 

Although  situated  on  land  classified  a« 
unfit  for  farming,  Oles  has  seen  his  tiny 
nest  egg  oi  9800  cash  and  an  old  truck  loaded 
with  a  few  pieces  of  furniture  grow  to  9 
present  value  of  980,000. 

From  9800  to  980,000  In  13  years  Is  a  record 

to  be  proud  of.     Oles  and  his  wife  admit 

they  have  mortgages  and  debts.  : 

"But  who  hasnt  these  days?"  Oles  sal4 

philosophically. 

Oles  has  been  one  of  the  few  voices  raised 
against  the  onslaught  of  publicity  which  ha« 
pictured  the  Rlverton  reclamation  project 
as  a  mistake.  PbUowlng  an  Invitation  in 
the  Rlverton  Ranger  to  successful  farmery 
to  teU  their  story  to  try  restore  the  equillb-^ 
rliun  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  01e4 
came  forward  with  this  Information. 

Oles  made  application  for  a  homestead 
along  with  the  hundreds  of  other  veterana 
after  World  War  n  who  swarmed  to  the  new 
land  openings  on  third  division  of  Rlverton 
project. 

He  drew  No.  33,  and  by  the  Ume  5  ahead 
of  him  withdrew,  he  had  the  17th  choice 
on  the  new  land  openings.  He  looked  first  at 
a  homestead  In  Hidden  Valley,  but  decided 
instead  on  his  present  place  in  north  Pavll- 
llon. o- 

Oles  farm  Is  the  first  one  north  out  of 
Pavllllon,  tinit  No.  89.  His  original  unit  had 
161^  acres  of  land  with  113  acres  Irrtgable.l 
In  the  land  reclasslflcaUon  of  1953  when! 
the  amendment  and  exchange  act  was  passed 
for  the  relief  of  third  dlvUlon  farmers.  Oles 
found  all  of  hU  land  reclassified  as  class  6 
land,  lowest  there  Is. 

He  considered  buying  his  neighbor's  farm, 
the  Uoyd  Montgomery  place,  which  had  33 
acres  left  after  the  reclassification. 

But  In  19M  he  paid  91.800  for  the  Ralph 
Steers  place  13  miles  away,  buying  the  Im- 
provements. He  gained  58^  irrigable  acres. 
Oles  still  has  faith  In  the  dralnablUty  of 
his  own  farm.  He  feels  that  drains  properly 
placed  and  on  the  right  grade  could  Improve 
his  land.     This  year  Mldvale  Irrigation  put 


a  concrete  irrigation  chute  across  Oles'  farm, 
and  that  has  helped  dry  out  his  land. 

Oles'  success  has  been  partly  due  to  his 
dairy  operation.  He  raised  alfalfa  seed 
through  1968.  One  year  he  had  a  record 
production  of  3,676  pounds  of  seed  from  1 
acre.  The  1953  crop  was  the  best,  but  in  1964 
and  1996  he  grossed  946,000  from  his  crops, 
mainly  seed. 

"Like  most  everyone  else,  we  stayed  in 
seed  production  3  or  3  years  too  long,"  Oles 
said.  For  all  the  years  he  has  been  fanning 
on  his  place,  his  gross  Income  has  averaged 
914,000. 

Both  Ted  and  his  wife  have  worked  hard 
on  the  farm.  He  doesn't  believe  a  man  can 
make  a  go  of  farming  by  working  at  an 
outside  Job. 

Oles  looks  with  envy  at  some  of  the  better 
farms  in  third  division,  wishing  he  had  been 
able  to  apply  hU  toll  to  the  better  land, 
rather  than  Just  his  own. 

But  with  his  dairy  operation,  which  now 
Includes  60  head  of  cattle.  Including  some 
Brown  Swiss.  Holsteln.  and  Quernaey.  Oles 
Is  confident  he  can  make  a  good  living. 

"We  came  here  In  1960  to  make  our  home 
and  we  still  believe  we  can  do  It.  All  It  takes 
Is  some  bard  work."  Oles  said. 

Does  he  want  a  setUement?  Oles  said  he 
supposes  he  would  have  to  seU  out  If  the 
project  is  shutdown.  But  he  doesn't  think 
that's  necessary. 

The  Oles  family  Includes  three  boys,  Theo- 
dore F.,  an  honor  Junior  geology  stiJdent  at 
the  University  of  Wyoming:  Alan,  a  Junior 
at  PavllUon  High  School:  and  Burl,  a  7th 
grader  at  PavlUlon. 

The  Oles  family  Jiist  bought  a  brand  new 
red  car.  Their  other  one  was  worn  out,  and 
It  was  good  for  the  morale,  during  a  time 
when  a  major  effort  Is  being  made  to  picture 
the  Rlverton  project  as  a  worthless  waste- 
land. 

I  Prom    the    Rlverton    (Wyo.)    Ranger,    Sept. 

30,  1963) 

HtrrvMAN  Sats:   USBR  DttN'r 

MUBKPXXSKNT 

"I  am  a  contented  and  happy  man.  I 
have  a  good  ranch,  a  good  wife,  and  a  happy 
family. 

"For  10  year*  I  have  suffered  the  humilia- 
tion of  seeing  a  small  group  of  people  tear 
down  what  I  have  been  working  hard  to 
build  up  forlS  years. 

"I  don't  seek  any  personal  publicity,  but 
I  cannot  remain  silent  any  longer  In  the  face 
of  this  terribly  distorted  picture." 

Speaking  was  Stanley  Huffman,  seated  In 
the  living  room  of  his  comfortable  ranch 
home  near  Ocean  Lake  off  the  8-Mlle  Road. 
Huffman  was  referring  to  the  many  recent 
blasts  leveled  at  the  Rlverton  reclamation 
project  during  hearings  before  the  Irrigation 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  early  In  the  week 
in  Washington. 

Laid  out  on  a  coffee  table  before  Huffman 
were  all  of  the  documents  and  pamphlets  he 
had  received  prior  to  and  during  his  home- 
steading  of  his  farm  on  8-Mlle  Road  In  1948. 
"We  homesteaders  were  given  a  very  thor- 
ough briefing  on  every  aspect  of  farming 
these  new  lands,  Huffman  said.  "I  believe 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  as  honest 
with  us  as  they  could  be." 

Huffman  told  of  being  taken  out  on  the 
land  by  Floyd  Moore,  then  with  the  USBR, 
and  looking  at  the  land.  He  selected  his 
unit,  which  was  No.  57  on  the  Bureau's 
mimeographed  list. 

Both  Moore  and  Alfred  D.  Perkins  (still 
with  the  USBR  here)  advised  Huffman  that 
his  farm  unit  was  one  of  the  poorer  ones. 
According  to  the  soil  classification  of  that 
time  it  had  no  class  I  land,  39.3  acres  of 
class  II,   63.9   acres  of  class  IV,  a  total  at 


134.8  acres  o*  irrigable  land  on  the  160-acre 
unit. 

TBOBOUOH    BaiXFTNO 

"The  Reclamation  was  very  thorough  with 
us."  Huffman  said.  They  gave  him  a  booklet 
enutled  "Your  New  Home"  which  he  stlU 
has. 

Within  the  booklet  was  another  pamphlet 
from  the  University  of  Wyoming  extension 
service,  which  advised  on  soil  conditions 
This  booklet  stated  that  the  soU  needed 
organic  matter  and  that  It  would  take  con- 
siderable time  to  build  up.  The  University 
of  Wyoming  bulletin  also  advised  that  live- 
stock were  necessary  to  make  the  unit  pay. 
It  advised  on  crops. 

The  farmers  were  warned  of  seep  prob- 
lems, of  alkalinity  In  the  soil.  They  were 
told  they  should  have  at  least  95,000  availa- 
ble to  be  successful  in  starting  their  new 
farm.  Most  of  them  dldnt  have  anything 
like  this  money. 

The  USBR  bulletin  advised  that  lands 
were  In  a  raw  state,  low  In  organic  material, 
and  that  even  with  proper  farming  practices 
it  would  be  several  years  before  the  land 
would  become  economical. 

The  USBR  bulletin  advised  that  It  would 
take  3  to  5  years  of  growing  and  plowing 
under  of  alfalfa  and  clover  to  build  up  the 
soil.  They  recommended  strongly  plowing 
under  the  green  material. 

"How  many  setUers  have  followed  this 
advice?"  Huffman  said.    He  has. 

The  USBR  told  the  settlers  that  their  In- 
come would  be  low,  that  they  would  barely 
make  expenses,  let  alone  a  big  profit.  The 
Bureau  warned  of  the  high  cost  of  farm 
machinery  and  other  things. 

The  Bureau  bulletin  lUted  what  could  be 
expected  as  ultimate  crop  yields — 30  bushels 
of  dry  beans  an  acre.  10  tons  of  beets  an 
acre,  350  bushels  of  potatoes  an  acre,  40  to 
45  bushels  of  oats  and  barley  an  acre,  35  to  30 
bushels  of  wheat  an  acre,  3  tons  of  alfalfa  hay 
an  acre,  130  pounds  of  alfalfa  seed  an  acre, 
300  pounds  of  clover  seed  an  acre,  and  so  on. 
All  of  these  figures  are  considerably  below 
the  averages  now  being  grown  on  the  Rlver- 
ton project. 

Huffman  has  himself  far  exceeded  these 
goals  In  the  crops  he  grows. 

CAicx  raoM  oaxooN 

The  Huffman  family  came  to  Rlverton 
from  Oregon.  He  had  farmed  on  the  Yel- 
lowstone project  near  Sidney,  Mont.,  and  in 
eastern  Oregon.  He  saw  good  and  bad  farms 
on  both  these  projects. 

"They  are  still  reclaiming  land  on  older 
projects,"  Huffman  said.  "I  have  seen  land 
that  35  years  ago  was  absolutely  worthless,  on 
these  older  projects,  that  today  are  beauti- 
ful places." 

He  and  two  other  prospective  homestead- 
ers looked  over  the  USBR  material  during  the 
evening  of  their  first  day  here.  The  other 
two  decided  it  wasn't  good  enough  for  them 
and  left.  Huffman  stayed,  and  has  never 
regreted  It. 

He  gave  up  his  school  teaching  In  Oregon, 
and  knowing  that  his  early  years  would  be 
lean,  he  secured  a  Job  as  an  English  teacher 
in  Rlverton  High  School  from  then  Super- 
intendent Les  Jensen. 

"We  were  poor  as  a  church  mouse  when  we 
moved  Into  our  tar  paper  house.  We  slept 
on  camp  cots.  We  were  in  hock  to  the  FHA. 
We  had  children  aged  1  and  3  years  old  and 
another  on  the  way."  Huffman  recalls.  And 
he  signed  his  official  papers  for  the  home- 
stead on  Friday,  February  13.  1948. 

The  Huffmans'  first  winter  on  the  place 
was  the  famovu  winter  of  1949.  It  snowed 
so  hard  they  had  to  shovel  snow  off  the  roof, 
which  lecJied  like  mad. 

"But  the  good  Lord  must  have  been  look- 
ing after  us."  Mrs.  Huffman  recalls,  "because 
It  leaked  everywhere  except  on  our  bed." 
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Huffman  is  a  firm  believer  In  a  large  xmlt 
of  land,  a  diversified  livestock  operation  In 
connection  with  It.  And  he  has  made  his 
farming  practices  work. 

Prom  an  absolute  zero  start  (Huffman 
says  he  didn't  have  a  pot  to  put  beans  In 
when  he  arrived)  he  haa  built  up  a  net 
worth  of  nearly  $130,000,  figures  substanti- 
ated by  his  bank. 

His  place  Is  now  fully  fenced  and  cross 
fenced.  He  has  a  concrete-lined  ditch.  His 
1,320-square-foot  home  has  a  full  basement, 
three  bedrooms,  and  a  fireplace. 

Huffman  sUrted  in  1948  with  his  160-acre 
unit.  Since  then  he  amended  onto  the  160- 
acre  Bob  Heumler  farm  when  Heumler  left 
the  project  in  1954:  he  bought  the  Jim  Van 
Triunp  place  In  1954,  purchased  from  the 
DSBR  a  vacant  160  acres  never  homesteaded, 
bought  another  contiguous  vacant  unit,  and 
Is  leasing  two  units  owned  by  Bill  Skelton 
(originally  homesteaded  by  Jim  Broyles  and 
Dale  Hobbs) . 

TOTAL,  1,120    ACRES 

Thus  he  is  farming  a  total  of  1,120  acres. 
Of  this  amovmt  only  268  acres  are  claasifled 
as  Irrigable,  200  on  Huffman's  own  farm.  As 
a  further  example,  the  Hobbs  place  has  31.7 
acres  claasifled  as  Irrigable,  but  he  has 
farmed  120  acres. 

Huffman  U  raising  3-4  ton  hay  on  land 
that  has  been  condemned  as  wcM-thlees. 

He  points  out  that  you  can  swamp  out  any 
land  with  poor  Irrigation  practices. 

"This  land  will  produce  with  proper  man- 
agement," Huffman  states  emphatically. 

Interestingly  enough,  except  for  a  couple 
of  old  drain  ditches  on  the  Van  Trump  place, 
there  are  no  drain  ditches  on  Huffman's 
place.  And  he  Is  constantly  reclaiming 
more  and  more  land,  that  at  one  time  was 
hopelessly  seeped  out.  Huffman  believes 
that  much  of  the  seepage  ccwnes  from  the 
canals  and  laterals,  and  not  from  the  Judi- 
cious use  of  water  In  Irrigation. 

"Everything  I  have  has  come  from  this 
land— fences,  my  home,  lined  ditches,"  Huff- 
man states. 

He  has  a  beautiful  garden,  and  his  farm 
records  show  that  It  has  been  worth  9500  a 
year  to  him.  In  the  15  years  he  has  been  on 
the  place  this  would  be  $7,500,  or  nearly 
enough  to  buy  the  fencing  on  the  place. 

He  has  a  fine  shelterbelt  of  a  mixture  of 
Cottonwood,  Chinese-elm.  ash,  cedar,  spruce, 
and  Russlan-ollve.  It  won  a  prize,  10  years 
ago  as  best  In  the  State. 

His  orchard  is  a  sight  to  behold,  and  pro- 
duces apples,  crabapples.  and  even  grapes. 

The  Huffmans  buy  their  groceries  with  the 
WOO  a  year  they  make  off  selUng  the  eggs 
irtMn  their  200  white  leghorn  chickens. 

SUMMER    FALLOWS 

Huffman  believes  In  summer  fallow.  He 
has  about  80-100  acres  continuously  in  fal- 
low and  rotation.  He  controls  his  weeds  In 
this  manner. 

A  piece  of  acreage  he  has  in  fallow  this 
year,  raised  15  bushels  of  oats  In  1950  but 
raised  120  bushels  In  1960. 

"After  I  put  in  my  concrete  slip  form 
ditch  on  this  field  the  seep  stopped  dead,  " 
Huffman  says. 

He  believes  in  conservation  of  equipment 
and  is  building  his  own  maintenance  shop 
lor  $600.  He  wUl  Improve  his  feeding 
arrangement  thU  winter. 

He  raised  150  acres  of  hay  this  year.  After 
the  first  two  cuttings  he  will  let  his  sheen 
harvest  the  third  cutting— and  the  weeds. 

Farming  u  hard  work,  and  steady  In  15 
years  of  Irrigating  up  to  600  acres.  Huffman 
nas  missed  setting  his  water  at  night  only 
once.  "You  control  seep  by  controlling  your 
water,    he  says. 

Huffman  has  a  Ranger  alfalfa  seed  field, 
^kTv  °l  "  originally  seeded  16  yeara  ago  from 
Which  he  expects  a  500-600  pound  per  acr» 
"**«  crop  this  year. 


His  400  ewes  brought  him  500  lambs  this 
May.  He  never  feeds  them  any  hay  or  grain, 
but  fattens  them  In  the  field.  The  sheep 
have  been  in  a  cornfield  now  for  about  a 
month.  Later  he'll  turn  the  catUe  into  the 
cornfield,  then  bring  the  sheep  back.  "Be- 
cause of  weather  I  had  to  feed  only  3  days 
last  winter,"  he  says. 

Huffman  raised  purebred  dual  purpose 
(milk  and  beef)  red  polled  cattle.  His  sheep 
are  a  cross  between  Hampshire  and  Ram- 
boulllett,  and  his  bucks  are  Hamps  and 
Suffolk. 

He  has  20  acres  of  beautiful  oats  harvested 
on  land  he  has  reclaimed  on  the  Van  Trump 
place,  now  producing  a  crop  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years.    He  raises  some  potatoes,  too. 

He  kept  39  head  of  cattle  and  their  32 
calves  on  30  acres  of  pasture  all  summer 
long,  a  pretty  good  record  for  the  pasture. 
And  he  has  had  100  percent  life  on  his 
calves  this  year,  didn't  lose  a  one.  Pasture 
Is  a  combination  of  brome  grass  and  alfalfa 

In  one  of  the  60  acres  of  corn  he  has, 
Huffman  (always  experimenting)  has  planted 
alfalfa  with  the  corn.  "It  ought  to  work," 
he  says. 

Huffman  keeps  his  steers  18  months,  before 
sale,  so  far  has  kept  aU  his  cows  while  build- 
ing up  his  herd  of  100. 

The  Huffmans  have  five  children,  Stanley 
16,  Dan  15,  David  14,  Benjamin  10,  Susan  9 
and  Mark  2.    His  wife's  name  Is  Eileen. 
COLLEGE  ruTuax 

Each  of  his  boys  gets  a  purebred  heifer 
after  completing  each  year  of  school  after 
the  eighth  grade.  And  he  pays  the  boys 
wages  on  the  farm.  Stan  figures  that  by  the 
time  his  boys  get  ready  to  go  to  college  they'U 
have  a  $2,000  stert.  And  he  hopes  some  of 
them  come  back  to  the  farm. 

"Wyoming  has  been  awfully  darned  good 
to  me  states  Stan  Huffman.  "I've  ral^  a 
nice  family,  have  eaten  good,  and  have  a 
good  car." 
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ing  the  loved  ones  of  those  who  have 
given  their  lives  to  preserve  our  Nation 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide gold  star  lapel  buttons  for  the  next 
of  kin  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  have  lost  or  lose  their  lives  as  a  re- 
sult of  cold  war  incidents.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  smaU  lapel  button,  a  symbol 
of  both  sorrow  and  pride,  would  be  a  fit- 
ting expression  of  gratitude  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  families  of  men  who  have 
made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  during  active 
cold  war  conflict. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  wish  the  Gold  Star  Mothers 
well  and  to  let  them  know  that  we  as  a 
Nation  are  indebted  for  their  many  con- 
tributions. 


GOLD  STAR  MOTHERS 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  29.  the  American  Gold  Star 
Mothers,  Inc.  observed  Gold  Star  Moth- 
ers Day.  This  day  highlighted  the  week- 
end of  activities  which  brought  hundreds 
of  Gold  Star  Mothers  to  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  my  acquaintance  with 
Gold  Star  Mothers  stems  back  to  the  80th 
Congress  with  PubUc  Law  80-306  I  am 
very  proud  that  this  bill  which  provides 
a  gold  star  lapel  button  for  widows  par- 
ents and  the  next  of  kin  who  lost  a  be- 
loved one  on  the  batUefield,  was  the  first 
}\Z^  ^^^  ^  ^  enacted  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  In  my  judgment, 
these  lapel  pins  are  a  very  smaU  but  fit- 
ting tribute  to  the  mothers  of  these  fine 
young  men  as  an  expression  of  the  Na- 
tion's deep  appreciation  for  the  sacrifices 
made  by  those  whose  memory  all  of  us 
cherish.  Our  Nation  is  free  today  only 
because  these  fine  young  men  have  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice. 

Mr.  President,  we  Americans  are  In 
debt  to  these  mothers  for  even  more 
than  the  fact  that  they  have  lost  their 
sons  to  a  national  cause.  These  mothers 
have  given  both  time  and  effort  in  work- 
ing in  veterans  hospitals  throughout  the 
country.  Every  year,  the  Gold  Star 
Mothers  donate  thousands  of  hours  of 
their  time  to  comfort  the  sick  and  cheer 
the  lonely  in  veterans  hospitals  scattered 
throughout  the  country. 

»fr.  President,  this  year,  to  show  my 
deep  and  continuing  Interest  In  honor- 


PROPOSED  VISIT  OP  MARSHAL  TITO 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  24  before  the  Senate  I  spoke 
out  vigorously  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed visit  of  Tito  to  the  United  States. 
I  am  confident  that  I  am  not  alone  In 
my  views  as  is  evidenced  by  correspond- 
ence that  has  been  received  by  me  on  that 
subject. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  a  letter  dealing  with  this  par- 
ticular subject  and  signed  by  officials  of 
the  Slovenian  Dramatic  Club  LILIJA  of 
Collinwood.  Ohio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Hon.  Senator  Frank  J.  Lausche, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Permit  us  to  address  this 
letter  to  you  In  the  hope  that  you  woxild 
voice  your  protest  against  the  recent  invita- 
tion extended  by  President  Kennedy  to 
Marshal  "nto  of  Yugoelavla  for  a  visit  at  the 
White  House. 

A  reception  of  Communist  Dictator  Tito  by 
our  President  would  be  an  Insult  to  all 
communism  enslaved  nations  and  all  decent 
Americans.  It  would  make  a  mockery  of  our 
democratic  principles  to  welcome  the  creator 
and  strongman  of  this  Communist  police 
state.  This  country  of  ours  is  the  stronghold 
of  democracy  and  freedom;  a  symbol  and 
guarantee  of  liberty;  a  hope  of  all  those  mU- 
llons  who  in  the  slavery  of  all  forms  of  com- 
munism suffer  and  pray  to  be  someday  de- 
livered from  this  evil. 

Regardless  of  any  past  differences  between 
Belgrade  and  Moscow.  Tito  is  and  will  be  a 
Communist  who  will  in  all  Important  de- 
cisions always  side  with  the  Soviets.  He  Is 
also  a  ruthless  man  who  Is  responsible  for 
the  slaughter  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men,  women  and  chUdren  during  the  rev- 
olution, and  a  massacre  of  12,000  men  of  the 
Slovenian  National  Army,  as  well  as  over 
100.000  antl-Communlst  soldiers  from  Cro- 
atia and  Serbia.  This  happened  during  May 
and  June  of  1945.  right  after  the  end  of  the 
war.  Mass  graves  in  the  forests  and  caves 
of  Kocevskl  Rog  In  Slovenia  alone  contain 
close  to  100,000  victims. 

This  is  the  true  face  of  Marshal  "nto  Our 
native  land  is  soaked  with  blood  of  martyrs 
whose  only  crime  was  that  they  were  opposed 
to  the  Communist  slavery  and  wanted  their 
country  to  be  free  and  democratic. 

If  President  Kennedy  wants  to  live  up  to 
his  words— and  we  hope— hU  convicUons, 
then  he  wiU  not  disgrace  the  dignity  of  his 
high  office  and  the  good  name  and  dignity  of 
our   country   by   greeting   on    our   soU   the 
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butcher,  who  la  responsible  for  beastly  mas- 
■acres  that  can  only  be  equaled  to  thoMof 
HlUer  and  Stalin.  ' 

We  know  your  deep  conTlctkma  and  l|nn 
stand  against  oommunlsm.  Senator,  and  we 
trxiat  that  you  will  do  everything  In  your 
power  to  prevent  this  shamef  ui  meeting  loom 
taking  place. 

Sincerely  yovirs. 

Slovinian  Dsamatic  Club  ULZ^A, 
Attottst  Dkagas,  I^resident 
T^AtrK.  Han*,  Secretary. 


October  i 


1963 


ANTITRUST  REVISION  COMMIS- 
SION RECOMMENDED  BY  WHITE 
HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  EXPORT 
EXPANSION  1 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  one; of 
my  major  concerns  in  introducing,  alo*ig 
with  Senators  Hartke.  Cooper,  atid 
Buwsm,  S.  1255,  which  would  create  a 
Commlasion  on  Revision  of  the  Antitrust 
Laws,  was  the  impact  which  the  prese|it, 
\aag  unrevlewed  structure  of  our  an^- 
trust  laws  Is  having  upon  our  Internia- 
tlonal  trade.  Much  evidence  has  bebn 
coming  to  light  that  the  drive  being  con- 
ducted by  one  part  of  our  Qovemment  to 
Increase  our  exports  and  thereby  efise 
ova  balance-of-pajrments  problems  Is 
being  contradicted  by  the  drive  of  an- 
other segment  of  the  Government  to  en- 
force an  antitrust  structure  which  In 
large  part  does  not  contemplate  elthler 
our  balance-of-pajmients  problems  or 
our  export  drive.  i 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Ex- 
port Expansion  held  on  September  17 
and  18  highlighted  this  conflict  Com- 
mittee Eleven  of  the  conference,  coji- 
sistlng  of  many  of  the  most  distinguish|(d 
participants  In  the  conference,  was 
charged  with  considering  antitrust  as- 
pects of  export  expansion.  The  com- 
mittee concluded  that  the  conflict  was 
of  such  magnitude  that  it  could  not  poe- 
sibly  propose  substantive  revision  of  the 
antitrust  laws  in  the  2  days  allotted  to  it 
and  stated: 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  committee 
expreaoes  Its  approval  in  principle  of  Seh- 
ate  bill  1255  providing  for  a  Government 
commission  to  explore  in  depth  all  of  tje 
problems  associated  with  the  application  Of 
the  antitrust  laws  to  foreign  commerce,  |is 
well  as  the  exemption  provided  by  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  Act.  Only  such  a  commlsslo|i, 
given  adequate  staff,  flnanclng.  facilities,  and 
sui^K)rt  can  expect  to  report  adequately  upon 
the  problems  which  have  been  assigned  to 
this  committee.  | 

The  committee  also  found  that  tne 
balance-of -payments  problem  Is  so  press- 
ing that  it  felt  it  must  make  some  sug- 
gestions Immediately  to  alleviate  the  dii- 
flculties  by  administrative  action  within 
the  existing  antitrust  structure  and  alao 
outlined  some  typical  examples  of  con- 
crete problems  faced  by  American  firms 
operating  in  foreign  trade. 

I  believe  the  committee  has  performed 
a  valuable  service  which  should  be  df 
great  assistance  in  identlf^ring  the  extent 
of  the  antitrust-export  conflict  and  in 
bringing  about  a  broad  scale  review  of 
the  antitrust  laws  in  the  light  of  the  pre»- 
oit  and  future  needs  of  our  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  comi- 
mlttee's  report  be  printed  in  the  RicoRp 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMKITTEC  1 1 ANlliaUSl  ASFXCTS  OT  EXFOKT 

Expansion 

Chairman:  Alonzo  B.  Klght.  Borg-Warner 
International  Corp. 

Vice  Chairman:  Claude  L.  Ganz,  Dynamo 
Indiistrles  Inc. 

Liaison  Officer:  Peter  T.  Jones,  Deputy  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

How  does  U.S.  antitrust  law  affect  the  ex- 
port expansion  drive?  Are  there  recom- 
mendations for  policy  and  other  changes? 
What  has  been  the  effect  of  foreign  cartels 
and  monopolies?  What  are  the  Implication* 
of  price  differentials  in  domestic  and  foreign 
markets? 

The  problems  Involved  in  antitrust  law  In 
connection  with  export  expansion  are  nu- 
merous and  difficult.  They  are  beyond  the 
ability  of  any  committee  to  solve  in  the 
course  of  two  sessions  lasting  less  than  1 
complete  working  day.  The  committee, 
therefore,  realizes  that  the  most  significant 
thing  that  It  can  do  Is  to  submit  a  few  rec- 
ommendations dealing  with  some  of  the 
major  problems  with  which  members  are 
familiar.  We  recognize  that  we  have  neces- 
sarily omitted  reference  to  other  problems 
which  will  be  of  equal  or  greater  significance. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  committee  ex- 
presses Its  approval  In  principle  of  Senate 
bill  1255  providing  for  a  Government  com- 
mission to  explore  In  depth  all  of  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  application  of  the 
antitrust  laws  to  foreign  commerce,  as  well 
as  the  exemption  provided  by  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  Act.  Only  such  a  commission, 
given  adequate  staff,  flnanclng.  facilities,  and 
support  can  expect  to  report  adequately 
upon  the  problems  which  have  been  assigned 
to  this  committee. 

WHAT    MAT    BX    DONX    NOW 

The  problems  facing  the  United  States  In 
the  development  of  Its  export  trade  are  Im- 
mediate. The  balance-of-payments  problem 
Is  acute.  The  country  cannot  afford  to  wait 
for  one  or  more  years  while  the  problem  Is 
explored  In  depth.  We,  therefore,  conceive 
It  to  be  o\ir  duty  to  make  recommendations 
for  whatever  steps  can  be  taken  Immediately, 
or  In  the  near  future. 

In  our  consideration  of  the  problem  we 
have  foiind  It  impossible  to  separate  export 
from  oversea  Investment.  Investments, 
Joint  ventures,  licensing  of  patents  and 
know-how,  are  all  Important  to  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  States.  The  members 
of  the  committee  are  unanimous  In  their 
judgment  that  every  business  woiUd  prefer 
to  manufacture  in  the  United  States  and  ex- 
port Its  products  abroad  where  It  is  at  all 
possible  to  do  so.  Foreign  Investments,  joint 
ventures,  and  licenses  are  entered  Into  after 
It  has  become  clear  that  these  ventures  offer 
the  only  practical  means  of  expanding  busi- 
ness abroad.  The  alternative  Is  not  foreign 
manufactin^  or  exports.  It  is  foreign  manu- 
facture or  nothing.  We  are  also  in  agree- 
ment that  foreign  Investments,  joint  ven- 
tures, and  Licenses  are  ordinarily  followed  by 
an  expansion  of  exports  both  Immediately 
and  In  the  long  range. 

Accordingly,  we  have  divided  this  report 
Into  two  parts.  In  part  I  we  recommended 
those  stepe,  although  we  agree  their  effect  will 
be  limited,  which  can  be  taken  at  once  within 
the  framework  of  present  laws  and  which  will 
benefit  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States. 
In  part  U  we  have  set  forth  certain  examples 
which  are  typical  problems  faced  by  UJ3.  busi- 
nessmen operating  abroad. 

PAXT   1 — ACTION    WrrHIN    PaXSKNT   ANTmUST 
LAWS 

The  Committee  expresses  its  appreciation 
to  U5.  Assistant  Attorney  General  WlUlam 


Orrlck  and  Paul  Rand  Dixon,  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  who  partici- 
pated In  part  of  the  Committee's  discussions 
Mr.  Orrlck  stated  that  he  woiUd  approve  the 
extension  of  the  Government's  "railroad  re- 
lease" (advance  clearance)  procedure,  now 
used  In  merger  cases,  to  problems  arising  un- 
der the  antitrust  laws  as  applied  to  foreign 
commerce.  We  believe  that  although  such 
clearances  are  not  a  complete  answer,  the 
Institution  of  this  practice  would  help  to  re- 
Ueve  the  anxieties  of  business  faced  with 
antitrust  uncertainties  in  their  proposed 
foreign  operations. 

Five  steps  outlined 

We  believe  that  such  a  program  requires 
at  least  five  elements: 

1.  There  should  be  an  announcement  of 
this  clearance  procedure  by  the  Department 
of  JusUce,  or  jointly  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
The  announcement  should  spell  out  clearly 
for  the  benefit  of  Interested  businessmen 
precisely  the  steps  that  must  be  taken  in 
order  to  Invoke  the  procedure  and  to  obtain 
a  meaningful  clearance  from  the  Depart- 
ment. 

2.  The  clearance  should  state  clearly  the 
matters  covered  and  not  covered  so  that 
the  applicant  may  know  what  has  been 
cleared  and  what  has  not  been  cleared. 

3.  It  should  be  a  term  of  the  clearance  that 
It  will  remain  In  effect  until  revoked  and  for 
a  reasonable  time  thereafter,  which  reason- 
able time  to  be  specified  In  the  clearance 
letter,  and  should  Inform  the  applicant  that 
the  clearance  will  not  be  revoked  or  modi- 
fied without  giving  the  applicant  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  cavise  why  it  should  not  re- 
main In  effect. 

4.  The  clearance  should  state  specifically 
that  while  It  Is  In  effect  and  for  a  reasonable 
time  thereafter,  specified  therein,  no  proceed- 
ing, civil  or  criminal  will  be  brought  by  any 
Government  agency  under  the  antitrust  laws 
In  respect  of  matters  covered  by  the  clear- 
ance against  the  party  receiving  the  clear- 
ance or  against  persons  acting  In  concert 
with  him  and  relying  upon  the  clearsmce. 

6.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  have  concurrent  juris- 
diction over  many  of  the  antltrxist  questions 
that  may  arise  In  the  course  of  export  trade. 
We  believe  that  It  would  be  imdeslrable  to 
require  businessmen  to  obtain  dual  clear- 
ances. Therefore,  we  believe  that  In  the  In- 
terest of  efficient  administration  clearance 
should  be  granted  by  a  single  agency,  which 
clearance  should  be  effective  for  aU  antitrust 
prosecutions,  both  clvU  and  criminal. 

Sule  of  reason 

There  Is  a  vast  gray  area  In  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws.  Such  an  area  Is 
to  some  extent  Inherent  In  legislation  which 
has  a  scope  and  flexibility  found  to  be  de- 
sirable In  constitutional  enactments.  One 
of  the  basic  premises  of  the  antitrust  laws 
since  1911  has  been  the  "rule  of  reason." 
Reasonableness  Is  by  Its  very  nature  not  a 
fixed  concept  and  what  may  have  been  rea- 
sonable in  one  era  and  under  one  set  of 
economic  conditions  Is  not  necessarily  rea- 
sonable under  another. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  It  Is  the  duty  of 
the  enforcement  agencies  to  do  anything 
other  than  to  enforce  the  antitrust  laws,  but 
the  Interpretation  and  the  application  of  the 
antitrust  laws  today,  although  the  words  of 
the  legislation  have  not  changed,  are  not  the 
same  In  scope  and  meaning  as  they  were  two 
generations  ago  under  different  economic 
conditions  and  In  a  different  world  environ- 
ment. We  would  also  suggest  that  an  un- 
reasonable restraint  as  applied  to  Interna- 
tional commerce  does  not  necessarily  have 
the  same  meaning  as  an  unreasonable  re- 
straint as  applied  to  domestic  commerce. 
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We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  question  of 
what  Is  an  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade 
deserves  reconsideration  by  the  enforcement 
agencies,  and  that  particularly  In  determin- 
ing what  Is  an  uiu-easonable  restraint  of 
trade  both  for  the  purpose  of  granting  clear- 
ances and  for  the  purpose  of  prosecution  the 
enforcement  agencies  take  Into  account  the 
economic  problems  of  our  era.  Including  In 
such  consideration  those  problems  which 
have  been  developed  by  the  Increasing  com- 
plexity and  sophistication  of  International 
trade  as  well  as  the  economic  problems  of  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

PART    n TYPICAL    EXAMPLES 

The  U.S.  antitrust  laws  discourage  and  In 
many  cases  prevent  U.S.  companies  from  en- 
tering or  retaining  profitable  foreign  markets 
for  exports  either  directly  or  through  licens- 
ing and  joint  ventures.  Foreign  manufac- 
turers are  far  more  free  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunities.  A  few  typical 
problems  faced  by  U.S.  businessmen  operat- 
ing in  foreign  trade  are  given  In  the  follow- 
ing examples: 

An  American  company  decides  to  appoint 
an  agent  or  distributor  for  Its  product  In 
France.  The  best  agent  or  distributor  avail- 
able supplies  a  line  of  similar  goods  and  Is 
also  an  Important  customer  because  It  Incor- 
porates the  American's  components  In  Its 
finished  product.  The  American  company 
desires  to  assure  Itself  that  Its  merchandise 
win  not  be  returned  to  the  United  States  as 
part  of  another  product  In  competition  with 
Its  own  line.  Under  present  antitrust  laws 
an  agreement  preventing  reexport  to  the 
United  States  would  be  In  violation  of  our 
antitrust  laws. 

U.8.  firms  cannot  limit  the  territories  In 
which  licensees  or  foreign  Joint  ventures 
will  operate  without  risking.  In  most  cases, 
violation  of  U.S.  antitrust  laws.  Therefore, 
they  may  run  into  competition  from  their 
own  licensees  or  Joint  venture  partners  In 
their  traditional  U.S.  markets. 

For  Instance,  company  A  makes  sophis- 
ticated electronic  equipment  in  the  United 
States  and  wants  to  license  engineering 
know-how  In  England.  The  license  agree- 
ment Includes  provisions  for  the  export 
of  machinery  and  components  from  the 
United  States.  Under  U.S.  antitrust  laws 
they  cannot  deny  the  licensee  access  to  the 
U.S.  market.  Company  A  decided  not  to 
license  and  to  forgo  substantial  engineering 
lees  and  export  sales  because  of  the  danger 
of  building  a  competitor  In  Its  own  home 
market.  On  the  other  hand,  a  foreign  firm 
may  often  control  the  markets  of  Its  licens- 
ees and  can  establish  a  licensee  outside 
without  concern  for  competition  in  lU  home 
market.  Under  the  present  antitrust  laws, 
the  American  company  Is  clearly  at  a  disad- 
vantage. 

Seeks  joint  venture 
Company  B,  a  U.S.  firm,  wants  to  set  up 
a  Joint  manvifacturlng  venture  In  Japan  In- 
volving the  export  of  supplies  from  the 
United  States.  On  invesitgatlon  they  can- 
not And  a  legal  way  to  prevent  the  Japanese 
company  from  shipping  to  the  VS.  market. 
They  abandoned  the  project  resulting  In  a 
loss  of  potential  license  and  export  sales  In- 
come to  the  United  SUtee. 

Company  c  wants  to  acquire  an  Interest 
m  an  Italian  firm  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing U.S.  exports.  They  find  the  otherwise 
well  suited  Italian  company  has  agreements 
Which  with  the  participation  of  the  U.S.  com- 
pany would  be  in  conflict  with  U.S.  anti- 
trust laws.  Company  C  is  forced  to  drop  the 
project  and  Is  unable  to  expand  its  exports 
a«  planned.  A  foreign  company  is  under  no 
such  restrictions. 

U.S.  company  D.  which  wishes  to  do  busi- 
ness In  country  X  (a  member  of  the  Latin 
American  free  trade  area)  finds  that  the  local 
government  requires  It  to  participate  in   a 
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joint  venture  which  has  monopolistic  over- 
tones, prohibited  by  the  U.S.  antitrust  laws. 
The  company  re'fralnts  from  doing  this  and 
the  obvious  result  Is  loss  of  Income  to  the 
United  States. 

Companies  X,  Y.  and  Z  make  some- 
what the  same  product  for  the  U.S.  market. 
Each  Is  Interested  In  entering  the  Peruvian 
market  with  local  manufacturing  supple- 
mented by  the  export  of  components  from 
the  United  States.  The  market  Is  small  and 
can  support  only  one  plant.  One  U.S.  com- 
pany cannot  afford  to  set  up  In  Peru  with 
the  threat  of  competition  from  the  other 
two.  Two  companies  from  Europe  can  join 
bands  and  lock  up  the  market.  The  obvious 
result  is  more  income  lost  to  the  United 
States. 

Attached  to  this  report  Is  a  statement  by 
David  Sarnoff,  chairman  of  the  board,  Radio 
Corporation  of  America: 

"The  basic  dlfflcxilty  which  the  U.S.  anti- 
trust laws  Impose  on  American  business 
aboard  Is  that  they  do  not  permit  us  to 
compete  on  equal  terms  with  foreign  busi- 
ness. 

"This  tends  to  discourage  Investment  and 
participation  by  American  business  In  foreign 
enterprises.  It  therefore  reduces  American 
income  from  abroad. 

"When  an  American  company  competes 
abroad  with  a  foreign  company  It  must  com- 
ply with  the  foreign  law  to  which  the  foreign 
company  Is  subject.  But  our  courts  have 
held  that  the  American  antitrust  laws  have 
extraterritorial  effect.  As  a  result,  the  Amer- 
ican company  also  must  comply  with  the 
American  law,  from  which  the  foreign  com- 
pany Is  Immune.  To  Illustrate,  American 
companies  encounter  obstacles  under  our 
antitrust  laws  If  they  participate  with  other 
American  companies  or  with  foreign  com- 
panies In  Joint  research,  development  or 
marketing  programs  abroad,  or  In  the  allo- 
cation of  foreign  marketing  areas  with  such 
companies.  Foreign  companies  are  not  faced 
with  these  obstacles. 

"Instances  of  these  Inequalities  appear  In 
a  staff  report  and  memorandum  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  Issued 
in  1955  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  61 
of  the  84th  Congress.  I  agree  with  the 
opinions  contained  In  that  report  showing 
the  difficulties  encountered  by  American 
business  abroad  because  of  the  foreign  appli- 
cation of  our  antlUust  laws. 

"The  net  result  Is  that  foreign  revenues, 
which  American  companies  could  obtain,  go 
to  foreign  competition. 

"I  fall  to  see  how  it  Is  In  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  to  place  such  re- 
strlctions  on  American  business  abroad.  I 
believe  that  American  business  abroad 
should  not  have  to  follow  two  different  sets 
of  rules.  Let  us  require  that,  subject  to 
our  national  Interest,  oiur  businessmen  fol- 
low only  the  rules  of  the  country  In  which 
their  business  Is  transacted.  In  England,  an 
American  company  should  follow  English 
law;  In  Prance.  French  law,  and  similarly 
In  other  countries.  To  require  more  places 
American  business  at  a  serious  competitive 
disadvantage. 

"To  any  who  might  contend  that  this 
could  In  some  Instances  adversely  affect 
American  business,  I  believe  that  American 
businessmen  would  be  sensitive  to  those 
matters  which  would  adversely  affect  their 
business. 

"In  addition,  because  this  subject  clearly 
affects  the  national  Interest,  I  suggest  that 
consideration  be  given  to  creation  of  an  or- 
ganization to  deal  with  It,  with  representa- 
tion from  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  This  organiza- 
tion would  have  authority  to  grant  clearanoe 
from  the  extraterritorial  application  of  our 
antitrust  laws  wherever  the  American  com- 


pany Involved  believed  this  was  In  Its  best 
Interests  and  could  demonstrate  that  such 
clearance  would  not  adversely  affect  the  na- 
tional Interest." 


ANNUAL  INTERNATIONAL  MONE- 
TARY FUND  CONFERENCE 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  an  ex- 
tremely Important  event  Is  taking  place 
in  Washington  this  week— the  annual 
meeting  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

More  than  700  finance  chiefs  from  100 
countries  are  meeting  for  the  next  5  days 
to  discuss  the  major  issues  which  con- 
front the  IMF  today,  the  most  Important 
being— in  terms  of  its  potential  impact 
on  the  future  growth  of  the  free  world 
economy — the  long-term  adequacy  of  in- 
ternational credit. 

The  United  States  and  nine  other  key 
industrialized  countries,  the  "Paris 
Club, '  are  expected  to  be  requested  by 
the  IMF  to  undertake  a  lengthy  study  of 
the  need  to  reform  the  existing  interna- 
tional monetary  mechanism.  The  IMP 
indicated  that  It  will  conduct  Its  own 
year-long  study  of  the  liquidity  question. 
There  is  little  debate  regarding  the 
adequacy  of  international  credit  for  the 
present.  But  there  is  growing  belief  that 
not  long  from  now  the  world  may  run 
into  a  shortage  of  credit  to  finance  rap- 
idly growing  International  transactions 
which,  if  allowed  to  happen,  would  act 
as  a  break  on  the  expansion  of  the  VS. 
economy  as  well  as  the  economies  of 
other  free  world  countries. 

President  Kennedy,  in  his  address  to 
the  opening  session  of  the  IMF  confer- 
ence yesterday,  confirmed  a  significant 
change  in  UJ3.  policy,  foreshadowed  by 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Roosa's 
article  in  the  October  issue  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  by  accepting  the  idea  that  there 
might  be  a  problem  regardiiig  the  ade- 
quacy of  International  credit  for  the  long 
term  and  by  endorsing  the  creation  of 
international  machinery  to  cope  with  it. 
I  am  pleased  to  notdfthat  the  New  York 
Times  In  a  September  30  editorial  en- 
dorses the  need  for  this  appraisal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Presidents  address,  and  the  New  York 
Times  editorial  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and   the  editorial  were   ordered   to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  1.  1963) 
Text  of  Prisidknt's  Aodrkss  to  Interna- 
tional  Monetary    Fund 
(The  text  of  President  Kennedy's  address 
at  the  meeting  of  the  InternaUonal  Monetary 
Fund  yesterday.) 

Mr.  DUlon.  gentlemen:  This  is  the  second 
time  that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
welcome  you  to  Washington  and  I  do  so  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 
Tours  U  a  very  vital  role  In  the  defense  of 
the  free  vrorld.  Yoxir  contribution  to  finan- 
cial and  economic  stability  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  is  essential  and  the  resulU 
of  these  efforts  wlU  determine  In  a  very  large 
measure  whether  or  how  much  each  nation 
can  use  Its  resources,  generous  as  they  are. 
In  the  best  interests  of  all  of  our  people. 

Sinoe  I  last  met  with  you,  we  have  suffered 
the  loss  or  one  of  the  great  leadnv  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  Per  Jacobsson. 
He  served  the  Fund  with  skill  and  dedicaUon. 
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H«  oombLaed  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  ^th 
good  bximor.  We  will  mlM  him.  but  the  {in- 
delible mark  that  be  left  upon  your  wbrk 
and  upon  the  monetary  systems  of  tbe  wcjrld 
and  upon  tbe  TMf  will  continue  to  guide  us. 

To  bis  sucoessor.  Mr.  Ptorre-Paul  Schwei- 
tzer, I  extend  best  wishes  as  be  now  guides 
the  Fund.  We  are  grateful  to  Prance  for 
releasing  him  for  this  service.  His  broad 
talents  and  experience  equip  him  admirably 
for  tbe  heavy  responsibilities  which  Dow 
press  upon  him. 

I  am  glad,  too,  that  the  Bank  was  able  to 
And  a  talented  Buoceseor  to  Mr.  Eugtne 
Black.  Mr.  Black's  genius  helped  give  l^is 
institution  tbe  best  reputation  any  bank;  or 
banker  can  have,  a  reputation  of  combining 
prudence  with  constructive  generosity.  I  am 
pleased  that  Mr.  George  Woods  has  bfen 
selected  to  s\istain  this  tradition. 

KKKD    30    TKASS    AGO 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  the  archltectiJ  of 
these  institutions  met  to  design  an  Inljer- 
natlonal  banking  structure,  the  econoitilc 
life  of  the  world  was  polarized  in  overwheljn. 
Ing,  and  even  alarming,  measure  on  the 
United  States.  So  were  the  world's  monet<iry 
resenres. 

Tbe  United  States  had  tbe  only  o^en 
capital  In  tbe  world  apart  from  that  of 
Switzerland.  Sixty  percent  of  the  gold  re- 
serves of  the  world  were  here  in  tbe  United 
States.  The  war-torn  nations  of  Europe  a|nd 
tbe  Par  Bast  faced  difficult  tasks  of  recon- 
struction with  depleted  and  inadequiite 
capital  resources.  There  was  a  need  for  re- 
distribution of  tbe  financial  resources  of  the 
world  and  tbe  financial  strength  of  the  free 
world.  And  there  was  an  equal  need  to 
organize  a  flow  of  capital  to  the  impover- 
ished and  underdeveloped  countries  of  the 
world. 

All  this  has  come  about.  It  did  not  cofne 
about  by  chance,  but  by  conscious  and  de- 
liberate and  responsible  planning.  Unter 
tbe  Marshall  plan  and  its  successors,  liberal 
assistance  was  given  to  tbe  more  advanoed 
nations  to  help  restore  their  industrial  plant, 
auid  development  loans  were  given  to  less 
developed  countries.  In  addition,  private 
American  capital  was  made  freely  available, 
and  there  was  a  steady  liberalization  of  dur 
trade  policies.  In  this  effort,  your  institu- 
tion, and  more  recently  a  growing  num^r 
of  industrialized  coimtrles,  have  made  an 
increasingly  important  role. 

We  are  now  entering  upon  a  new  ^ra 
of  economic  and  financial  Interdependent^. 
The  rise  of  trading  blocs  such  as  the  Com- 
mon Market  offers  new  and  greater  challeqge 
for  trade  liberalization.  Tbe  United  SUies 
baa  prepared  Itself  to  take  advantage  of 
those  opportunities  by  iegtslation  permit- 
ting an  unprecedented  reduction  of  trade 
restrictions  and  trade  barriers.  Our  gold 
reserves  are  a  healthy  birt  not  excessive  40 
percent  of  the  world's  holdings. 

EQinLoannK  goal 

Largely  as  a  result  of  these  changes,  tlils 
Nation  today  is  engaged  in  an  effort  to  brlfig 
our  international  accounts  into  equlllbrltiln, 
and  to  maintain  the  necessary  strength 
behind  the  dollar.  This  is  not  merely,  I 
believe,  in  our  interests.  It  is  in  the  int«-- 
est  of  all  those  who  have  placed  their  faith 
In  tbe  dollar. 

To  this  end  we  have  taken  several  stefw 
to  reduce  the  drain  on  our  balance  of  palr- 
ments.  First,  we  are  making  a  major  etldgX 
to  increase  our  exports  in  the  flow  of  tra<!e 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  other  free 
nations. 

Secondly,  we  are  Initiating  further  savings 
In  our  oversea  doUar  expenditures. 

Third,  we  are  seeking  to  slow  down  the  very 
rapid  increase  in  oversea  demands  on  our 
capital  markets  as  well  as  to  retard  tbe  out- 
tom  at  abort-term  capital  resulting  frotn 
intarest-rate  differentials. 


Fourth,  we  Intend  to  maintain  stable 
prices  and  to  increase  the  attractiveness  of 
investment  here  in  the  United  States. 

We  do  not  seek  by  precipitous  acts  to  im- 
prove our  position  at  the  exi>ense  of  others. 
We  do  seek  by  comprehensive  effort,  con- 
sistent with  our  international  responsibili- 
ties, to  reduce  outflows  which  are  weaken- 
ing our  capacity  to  serve  the  world  commu- 
nity. In  abort,  every  nation  in  the  world 
has  a  direct  Interest,  for  the  dollar  is  an 
international  currency,  and  the  security  of 
the  dollar  therefore  Involves  the  security  of 
us  all. 

COOPERATIVX  ACTION 

The  operations  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development,  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation,  and  tbe  Inter- 
national Development  Association  all  play 
important  roles  in  this  effort.  Their  tech- 
niques of  cooperative  action  and  the  avail- 
ability of  their  resources  permit  capital  to 
be  deployed  around  the  world  in  the  most 
effective  and  efficient  manner. 

In  a  special  message  to  the  Congress  on  the 
balance  of  pajrments,  I  announced  that  the 
United  States  had  for  the  first  time  entered 
into  a  standby  arrangement  with  tbe  Fvmd. 
The  attendance  of  all  of  you  at  this  meet- 
ing underscores  the  extent  of  world  involve- 
ment in  these  institutions  and  the  determi- 
nation for  so  many  nations  to  work  together 
for  mutual  strength.  We  have  been  able  to 
do  this  in  so  many  fields  and  we  have  done 
It,  it  seems  to  me,  with  such  success  in  re- 
cent months  and  years  that  I  am  confident 
that  that  intimate  association  will  continue 
to  grow  and  to  prosper. 

During  the  past  year  many  of  you  have 
cooperated  either  through  the  international 
organizations  or  through  your  own  central 
banlcs  in  an  improved  approach  to  tbe  prob- 
lems of  foreign  exchange  and  gold  markets. 

Credit  facilities  and  reserve-holding  tech- 
niques have  been  Improved.  The  Interna- 
tional monetary  systems  met  with  ease  the 
Cuban  crisis  last  autumn,  the  strains  upon 
sterling  early  in  1M3,  and  the  evidence  that 
our  payments  situation  had  not  developed 
as  well  as  we  hoped  In  the  first  half  of  this 
year. 

This  performance  has  benefited  every  na- 
tion, large  and  small,  but  success  should  not, 
I  believe,  be  an  encouragement  to  inaction. 
This  Nation — the  United  Statee — must  con- 
tinue its  efforts  to  meet  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problems  now  confronting  us,  and  we 
must  all  assure  ourselves  by  preparations 
now  that  we  will  be  ready  to  meet  tbe  inter- 
national monetary  problems  of  the  future. 

STX7DIX8    TO     BEGIN 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  studies  of  these 
problems  and  of  appropriate  measures  to  deal 
with  them  are  about  to  l>e  launched.  There 
Is  a  sharp  distinction,  however,  between  long- 
term  questions  of  International  liquidity  and 
the  current  problems  of  international  im- 
balance. We  do  not  Intend  to  neglect  the 
latter  while  pursuing  the  former. 

Ttais  Ctovernment  considers  our  tax  reduc- 
tion and  reform  program  which  has  recent- 
ly been  approved  by  one  Hotise  of  the  Con- 
gress to  be  the  most  ImfMrtant  action  that 
Congress  can  take  now  to  improve  o\ir  long- 
range  position. 

It  should  help  attract  capital  investment. 
Improve  our  ability  to  sell  goods  and  services 
in  world  markets,  stimulate  the  growth  of 
our  economy  and  tbe  employment  of  our 
people,  give  greater  freedom  to  monetary  pol- 
icy and  play  a  vital  supporting  role  in  oxir 
determination  to  achieve  equal  rights  and 
opportunitieB  for  all  of  our  citizens. 

In  other  araas  Including  the  interest  equal- 
isation tax,  and  the  other  steps  that  I  have 
noted,  and  the  forthcoming  trade  negotia- 
tions, we  are  proceeding  in  our  efforts  to 
bring  our  payments  into  balance. 


We  are  proceeding  with  caution.  We  are 
fully  aware  of  the  effects  of  our  actions  on 
our  friends,  but  no  one  should  confuse  cau- 
tion with  any  lack  of  determination.  We  are 
determined  to  do  whatever  must  be  done  in 
the  interest  of  this  country  and.  Indeed,  in 
tbe  Interest  of  aU  to  protect  the  dollar  as 
a  convertible  currency  at  its  current  fixed 
rate. 

We  are  determined — and  I  believe  in  your 
interest  as  well  as  our  own — to  maintain  the 
firm  relationship  of  gold  and  the  dollar  at 
the  present  price  of  $35  an  ounce,  and  I  can 
assure  you  we  will  do  Just  that. 

PATIENCX     RHQUIRXO 

We  recognize  that  the  reserve  position  of 
other  countries  is  a  mirror  image  of  o\ir 
own;  and  as  the  United  States  moves  toward 
equilibrium,  it  will  be  more  difficult  for 
others  to  Increase  their  reserves. 

Some  nations  will  be  more  handicapped 
than  others,  but  no  nation  should  be  forced 
to  make  drastic  alterations  in  its  domestic 
and  trading  policy  because  of  shortrun 
movements  in  its  reserve  position.  The 
United  States,  therefore,  stands  ready  to  sup- 
port such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
increase  International  liquidity. 

Patience  will  be  required  in  working  out 
these  matters.  The  balance  of  payment  is 
not  a  problem  to  be  cured  by  a  single  all- 
purpose  medicine.  Each  country  is  chal- 
lenged to  find  the  appropriate  blend  of  fiscal, 
monetary,  trade,  and  other  policies  that  will 
enable  Interest  to  play  Its  proper  role  in  sus- 
taining rather  than  straining  the  system  of 
international  payments. 

But  patience  is  not  the  enemy  of  progress, 
and  I  think  the  last  20  years  have  provided 
Impressive  proof  of  the  benefits  of  Interna- 
tional financial  cooperation.  We  are  linked 
so  closely  together;  our  economies  are  tied 
so  Intimately.  It  U  so  essential  that  all  of 
our  people  benefit  and  prosper  that  I  am  con- 
fident that  you  gentlemen  who  occupy  a 
position  of  high  responsibility,  working  inti- 
mately together,  can  maintain  our  system 
so  that  we  remain  its  master.  For  us  to  move 
in  an  opposite  direction,  of  course,  would  be 
not  only  distressing  but  inimical  to  our  com- 
mon Interest. 

The  men  who  gathered  at  Bretton  Woods 
20  years  ago  were  criticized  by  both  those 
who  said  that  no  institutions  were  needed 
and  those  who  said  nothing  useful  could  be 
done.  Their  effort  and  the  success  which 
crowned  it  are  a  warning  both  against  pes- 
simism and  excessive  self-satisfaction. 

5EES  CONTINTJrD  GAIN 

Today  we  all  believe  in  the  achievements 
of  intelligent  cooperation;  and  under  the 
wise  and  Imaginative  leadership  of  the  Gov- 
ernors here  assembled,  I  feel  srire  this  co- 
operation can  be  enlarged  and  extended. 

There  is  no  more  Important  group,  it  seems 
to  me,  in  the  free  world  than  you  gentle- 
men who  are  here;  no  group  it  seems  to  me 
bears  greater  responsibility.  If  you  are  able 
to  conduct  your  affairs  with  success.  It  bene- 
fits all  of  the  people  all  around  the  globe  and, 
therefore,  we  regard  this  meeting  as  perhaps 
the  most  Important  that  takes  place  in  our 
capital  this  year. 

Tour  success  will  make  possible  all  of  tbe 
great  efforts  of  the  free  world  which  have 
□aade  such  an  astonishing  and,  I  think, 
dazzling  effect  upon  international  relations 
and  the  security  of  the  West.  Our  role 
therefore,  I  regard  as  essential,  and  we  be- 
lieve in  the  achievements  of  a  determmed 
and  Intelligent  cooperation  which  will  bene- 
fit all  of  our  people. 

I  look  forward  in  the  years  ahead  to  con- 
tinued expansion  towurd  the  goal  of  eco- 
nomic health  for  all  nations,  for  this  goal — 
second  in  urgency  to  the  quest  for  peace, 
only  to  the  necessity  of  peace — is  sxirely  in- 
dispensable to  the  free  world. 
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'    Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  greet  you   with 
great  satisfaction  and  we  wait  on  your  de- 
liberations with  great  hope  and  confidence. 
Thank  you. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  30,  1963] 

RxrOBMS    IN    FiNANCK 

The  free  world's  finance  ministers  and  cen- 
tral bankers,  assembled  in  Washington  for 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  World  Bank,  have 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  performance 
of  both  institutions.  Since  their  creation  in 
1944  both  have  responded  creatively  to  the 
challenges  of  a  fast-changing  world.  The 
Bank  has  been  an  effective  pioneer  in  the 
field  of  development  finance;  the  Fund  has 
taken  on  the  role  of  mainspring  in  the 
world's  monetary  mechanism,  erecting  a 
series  of  defenses  against  disruptive  currency 
movements. 

After  19  years  of  growth  and  success  in 
forging  expedients,  satisfaction  should  not 
give  way  to  complacency.  A  thorough  ap- 
praisal of  the  Fund  and  Bank,  with  a  view 
to  initiating  long-range  reforms,  is  essential. 
There  is  no  present  crisis  to  preoccupy  and 
distract  this  effort.  Mr.  George  Wood  of 
the  Bank  and  M.  Pierre-Paul  Schweitzer  of 
the  Fund,  the  new  and  able  men  who  took 
over  the  heads  of  their  respective  Institutions 
during  the  past  year,  now  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  beyond  consolidating  the  gains 
of  their  predecessors. 

The  Bank  ought  to  expand  and  strengthen 
its  affiliate,  the  International  Development 
Association,  which  makes  long-term  loans 
that  do  not  meet  the  standard  required  by 
the  Bank  itself.  An  even  more  vital,  and 
Infinitely  more  difficult,  examination  con- 
fronts the  IMF.  It  must  see  to  It  that  coun- 
tries suffering  from  t>alance-of-payments 
problems  are  given  sufficient  time  to  take 
corrective  measures  without  resort  to  steps 
that  could  either  harm  internal  growth  or 
disrupt  world  trade.  This  goal  means  new 
arrangements  to  Insure  an  adequate  supply 
of  International  liquidity,  arrangements 
that  can  somehow  retain  the  disciplines  im- 
posed by  the  balance  of  payments  without 
curbs  on  growth. 

These  are  ambitious  objectives.  But  in- 
genuity and  boldness  have  characterized  tbe 
IMF  and  the  Bank  from  their  beginnings. 
This  is  the  time  to  start  another  examination 
of  the  shme  sweeping  nature  that  led  to  their 
birth.  They  must  be  prepared  to  assume  far 
greater  responsibilities  for  maintaining  the 
stable  growth  of  the  world  economy. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
Senate's  attention  also  to  an  article  in 
the  Sunday  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post  written  by  Prof.  Robert  Triffln.  one 
of  the  foremost  advocates  of  reforming 
the  IMF  into  a  world  central  bank  with 
the  power  to  create  credit.  The  Triffln 
plan,  along  with  plans  proposed  by  Ed- 
ward Bernstein,  Max  Stamp,  and  the 
British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchecquer 
Maudling  and  others,  have  been  widely 
discussed  for  years. 

In  this  provocative  article  Professor 
Triffln,  on  the  eve  of  the  annual  IMF 
Conference,  once  again  calls  for  an  in- 
stitution empowered  to  create  interna- 
tional credit  to  aid  world  economic 
Rrowth  on  a  nonlnflationary  basis.  Pro- 
fessor Triffln  believes  that  such  a  central 
reserve  institution  would  lead  to  a  more 
rational  use  of  credit  than  Is  possible 
through  bilateral  and  uncoordinated  ar- 
rangements among  central  banks. 

The  IMF  by  annoimcing  a  year-long 
study  of  the  liquidity  quesUon  has 
clearly  recognized  that  the  f utuie  is  close 


enough  to  begin  a  thorough  appraisal 
now.  The  concvu-rent  study  by  the  10 
leading  members  lends  great  weight  to 
this  exercise.  Without  the  support  and 
approval  of  these  key  countries,  partic- 
ularly the  United  States,  such  a  study 
would  be  meaningless. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Professor  Triffln,  and  a  perti- 
nent article  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  September  30  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  29,  1963] 

Fund  Who.  CoNsmxa  Fiscal  Reform  Study 

(By  Robert  Triffln) 

(Professor  Triffln,  author  of  "Gold  and  the 
Dollar  Crisis,"  is  a  leading  authority  on  in- 
ternational financial  systems.  He  proposed 
the  European  Payments  Union  in  1947  and 
negotiated  for  its  subsequent  establishment. 
The  Triffln  plan,  a  proposal  for  endowing  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  with  the  power 
to  create  credit  or  liquidity,  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  widespread  discussion  since  its  ap- 
pearance in  1959.) 

A  long  overdue  proposal  for  a  study  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  tottering  financial  system 
of  the  Western  World  may  be  reformed,  will 
l>e  given  top  billing  this  week  at  the  meeting 
of  the  International  Monettuy  Fund  here. 

With  so  many  willing  parents,  some  off- 
spring can  l>e  confidently  expected,  but  tbe 
pregnancy  promises  to  be  long  and  difficult. 
There  Is  virtually  no  danger  of  premature 
birth,  but  rather  the  opp>o6ite.  Ttie  mone- 
tary doctors  may  find  it  extremely  difficult 
to  eschew  entirely  the  use  of  tranquilizers. 
Recent  and  tragic  precedents  should  warn 
them,  against  the  temptation  to  ease  their 
Job  at  the  risk  of  malformation  of  the  chUd. 

Despite  such  dangers,  there  are  reasons  for 
hope.  Considerable  progress  has  been 
achieved  in  the  last  3  years  toward  an  agreed 
diagnosis  of  the  problem  and  even  toward 
a  clarification  of  alternative  apfiroaches  to  a 
viable  solution. 

The  vulnerability  of  the  present  gold  ex- 
change standard  to  speculative  capital  move- 
ments was  recognized  at  the  1961  IMF  meet- 
ing in  Vienna,  and  a  long  list  of  bulwarks 
have  been  erected  since  then  to  protect  it. 
Secreury  Roosa  has  done  an  admirable  Job 
in  steering  to  success  the  difficult  negotia- 
tions that  this  entailed. 

CENTRAL    BANKERS    CORRECT 

The  longer  run  threat  posed  by  a  potential 
shortage  of  international  reserves,  or  liquid- 
ity, is  no  longer  denied,  even  though  central 
bankers  remain  somewhat  suspicious  of  its 
exploiution  by  politicians  seeking  in  inter- 
national monetary  reforms  an  escape  from 
the  "healthy"  disciplines  imposed  by  bal- 
ance-of -payments  pressures  upon  irrespon- 
sible, inflationary,  national  policies. 

About  60  percent  of  world  reserve  increases 
have  been  fed  in  the  last  5  years  by  tbe  con- 
tinuous piling  up  of  dollar  balances — \3S. 
short-term  debts,  in  the  hands  of  foreign 
central  banks.  This,  plus  the  U.S.  gold 
losses,  accounts  for  nearly  80  percent  of  re- 
serve increases  outside  the  United  States, 
which  average  more  than  8  percent  a  year 
over  the  period,  and  still  a  much  higher  rate 
for  the  major  reserve  holders  of  Western 
Europe. 

Central  bankers  are  correct,  therefore,  in 
contending  that  there  is  no  worldwide  short- 
age of  liquidity  today  and  that  tbe  most 
urgent  problem  is  to  bring  an  end  to  the  per- 
sistent U.S.  deficits  of  recent  years.  They 
now  admit,  however,  that  a  problem  is  bound 
to  arise  if  {md  when  tbe  reequlllbration  of 
U.S.  payments  dries  up.  at  the  source,  three 
to  four-fifths  of  the  reserves  currently  cre- 


ated. They  insist,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
negotiations  and  agreements  on  new  sources 
of  liquidity  creation  would  be  premature,  so 
long  as  they  can  be  abused  in  supplementing 
an  already  excessive  rate  of  reserve  growth. 
and  financing  the  perpetuation  of  U  S 
deficits. 

The  Qordlan  knot  will  be  cut  this  week  by 
launching  a  study  group  on  the  long-range 
reforms  required  for  the  satisfactory  per- 
formance of  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem. Actual  negotiations  and  commitments 
will  presumably  be  postponed,  until  the 
elimination  of  current  UJ8.  deficits  trans- 
forms the  potential  liquidity  shortage  into 
an  actual  one. 

So  far,  so  good.  I  see  nothing  wrong  in  the 
tentative  agreements  outlined  above,  but  I 
hope  that  the  proposed  study  will  throw 
further  light  into  some  stUl  obscure  corners 
of  the  great  debate. 

The  first  is  tbe  link  between  our  current 
balance-of-payments  problem,  that  of  the 
British,  and  the  question  of  international 
monetary  reform  itself.  The  sharp  reversal 
of  short-term  capital  movements  from  large 
and  growing  net  inflows  up  to  1959  to  even 
larger  and  persistent  outflows  since  1960 
accounts  for  about  two-thirds  of  our  recent 
deflciu. 

The  major — although  not  the  only — factor 
of  explanation  undoubtedly  lies  In  the  specu- 
lative rumors  unleashed  by  the  flareup  of 
gold  prices  in  London,  in  October  1960,  and 
entertained  ever  since  by  the  enormous  and 
ever-growing  size  of  our  short-term  indebt- 
edness to  central  banlts.  Speculators  are  far 
less  confident  than  the  experts  In  the  per- 
manence of  the  cooperative  spirit  which  has 
restrained  so  far  any  massive  conversions  of 
such  debts  into  gold,  and  continue  to  regard 
a  gold  revaluation,  or  a  gold  embargo,  or 
exchange  controls  as  a  possible — even  if  not 
probable — outcome  of  this  situation. 

AN    SSSKNTIAL   COMPONENT 

International  monetary  reform  should 
focus  Initially  on  a  removal  of  such  a  threat 
to  the  stabiUty  of  the  doUar  and  to  the  pres- 
ent structure  of  world  reserves,  rather  than 
on  increasing  present  llqtiidlty  Icvris  or 
financing  future  doUar  d^lciU.  The  impact 
of  such  action  on  speculative  expectations 
and  short-term  capital  movements  would 
constitute  a  major  contribution  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  these  deficits  themselves,  and 
should  be  regarded  as  an  e&sential  com- 
ponent— along  ^  with  the  measures  alraady 
adopted  or  announced  by  the  administra- 
tion— of  any  program  aiming  at  that  objec- 
tive. Evidence  for  this  diagnosis  cannot  be 
presented  here,  but  has  been  summarized  in 
my  recent  article  in  "Tbe  Banker"  of  London. 

My  greatest  concern  about  the  fruitful - 
ness  of  the  forthcoming  debate,  however,  is 
that  the  reforms  most  easily  negotiable  may 
avoid  the  central  problem  of  a  rational  adap- 
tation of  the  process  of  reserve  creation  to 
the  legitimate  needs  of  tbe  world  economy, 
and  perpetuate  in  fact  tbe  root  causes  of 
future  crises  and  instability. 

To  leave  the  process  of  reserve  creation  to 
be  determined  by  such  haphazard  factors  as 
gold  production  in  a  country  threatened  by 
civil  war.  the  whims  or  poUcies  of  tbe  Krem- 
lin, the  state  of  nerves  of  gold  speculators, 
the  size  of  United  States  and  United  King- 
dom deficits,  and  the  waves  of  central  bank- 
ers' confidence  in  the  dollar  or  the  pound 
can  hardly  be  the  l>est  way  to  run  tbe  world 
monetary  system. 

Tet,  we  shaU  continue  to  hear  plausible 
slogans  urging  us  "to  prefer  evolution  to 
revolution,  to  build  upon  existing  Institu- 
tions, etc.."  and  damning  as  Utopian  at- 
tempts "to  set  up  a  world  central  bank  In 
advance  of  a  wcx-ld  government"  even  tbe 
most  and  practicable  steps  toward  a  more 
orderly  system  of  reserve  creation.  To  pre- 
serve Intact  all  the  present  roots  of  insta- 
bility in  the  system,  and  merely  add  to  them 
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additional  and  overlapping  gimmicks  sucli 
new  quota  Increaaes,  general  arrangement  to 
borrow  k  la  Per  Jacobason.  bilateral  8i»ap 
agreements  and  medium-term  or  nonmarket- 
able  currency  loans  A  la  Rooea,  and  mutual 
currency  accounts  k  la  Maudllng.  would  give 
birth  to  a  thalldomlc  monster  rather  than  to 
a  healthy  and  vigorous  child  susceptible  of 
normal  growth  In  the  world  of  tomorrow. 

The  alternative  to  such  a  dreary  proep^t 
Is  to  clarify  the  main  directions  along  wh jch 
a  rational,  long-range  solution  should  be 
sought,  before  negotiating  the  transitional 
adaptations  and  compromises  that  may  prove 
necessary  In  the  short  run. 

First  and  foremost,  the  Institutional  ma- 
chinery to  be  created  should  make  It  possll^le 
to  adjust  the  overall  peice  of  reserve  creatlbn 
to  the  full  nonlnflatlonary  potential  and  fe- 
qulrements  of  world  economic  growth.       ] 

This  would  entail  the  continued  use  of  Re- 
serve media  other  than  gold  as  a  component 
of  central  bank  reserves  In  proportions  th»t 
would  be  geared  to  legitimate  liquidity  neetls 
of  a  growing  world  economy. 

Reserve  assets  other  than  gold  should  n|ot 
be  held,  as  they  are  now.  In  a  form  that 
exposes  creditors  to  the  risk  of  unilateral 
devaluation  by  debtors,  and  debtors  to  the 
risk  of  sudden  or  massive  liquidation  py 
the  creditors. 

Among  the  many  ways  In  which  the  prin- 
ciple cotild  be  Implemented,  the  slmplestl— 
though  not  necessarily  the  easiest  to  nego- 
tiate— would  be  for  each  country  to  hold 
the  bulk  of  Its  reserves  other  than  gold  in 
the  form  of  deposit  balances  with  the  THOF. 
This  would  faclllUte  the  achlevementpf 
Btm  another  objective  of  a  rational  world 
monetary  organization:  to  use  the  world's 
thirst  for  reserves  as  a  means  for  providing 
stabUlaatlon  and— Indirectly— development^ 
loons  in  support  of  national  policies  th|it 
promote  nonlnflatlonary  economic  growtj. 
The  holding  of  reserve  assets  other  th^ 
gold  inevitably  entails  the  granting  of  credit 
^  ***e  debtor.  Deposits  held  with  a  centr«il 
reserve  institution  would  permit  a  more  ra- 
tional distribution  of  this  lending  powtr 
than  the  bilateral,  precarious  holdings  »f 
national  currencies  through  the  uncoordi- 
nated decisions  of  several  scores  of  central 
banks. 

OSLICATB    QUZSnONS 

Practical  negotiations  along  these  iin«s 
will  admit— and  even  require— multiple  a4- 
juatments  to  take  aceoimt  of  past  tradition*. 
InaUtutlons.  and  habits  of  mind,  and  alao 
of  unyielding,  but  fast-changing,  political 
realities. 

T^«  IMF  machinery  may  prove  too  rlgl4 
ootnplex  and  cxmibersome  to  serve  as  tl»e 
only  channel  for  the  implementation  of  the 
above  suggestions.  Partlc\ilarly  delicate 
questions  would  be  raised  by  the  manageK 
ment  of  its  vastly  expanded  lending  capaclt* 
especially  in  view  of  the  small  voting  power 
wielded  in  Its  executive  board  by  the  major 
crwUtor  countries  of  Western  Europe.  More- 
over, the  development  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  is  most  likely  to  entail 
major  institutional  changes  in  the  European 
monetary  system,  and  similar  trends  may 
also  accompany  the  development  of  region^ 
•oonomlc  cooperation  in  Latin  America. 
Africa,  etc. 

A  decentralization  of  the  IMF  machlner* 
would  overcome  both  of  these  difficulties. 
The  Part*  agreements  of  last  year  may  giv« 
•  cue  to  the  Institutional  framework  most 
Ukely  to  prove  acceptable  in  the  forthcom. 
ing  negotiations.  An  agreement  among  ma. 
Jor  reserve  holders— particularly  the  United 
S***«*.  **»e  European  Community,  and  th« 
Unlt«l  Kingdom  as  leader  of  the  sterling 
•ystraa — woiild  encompass  the  btilk  of  world 
rawrves.  and  serve  as  an  anchor — and  a 
model — for  the  arrangements  to  follow  with 
other  countries. 


The  forthcoming  debate  will  be  domi- 
nated by  the  necessity  for  reaching  a  com- 
promise between  the  initial  negotiating 
positions  of  the  reserve  currency  countries — 
the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom— on  the  one  hand,  and  the  major  re- 
serve currency  holders  of  continental  Eu- 
rop>€,  on  the  other. 

The  Posthvmia  plan,  on  which  EEC  dis- 
cussions have  been  centered  for  the  pa3t 
year,  might  provide  the  most  reasonable 
way  to  guarantee  the  key-currency  coun- 
tries against  sudden  liquidation  of  their 
debts  while  protecting  the  holders  against 
the  arbitrariness  and  Inflationary  potential 
of  the  present  system.  It  would,  however, 
have  to  be  pruned  of  its  excessive  automa- 
tion which  makes  it  so  objectionable — and 
rightly  so — to  most  central  bankers,  and  the 
complexity  of  which  led  one  of  them  to  de- 
scribe It  as  requiring  the  setting  up  of  an 
"electronic"  exchange  standard. 

Any  such  agreement  among  the  major  In- 
dustrial powers  would  certainly  be  beneflcial 
to  other  countries  as  well,  but  some  effort 
should  be  made  to  avoid  a  mere  logrolling 
exercise  and  the  conflicts  of  Interest  in  which 
it  might  bog  down.  Some  uninstructed 
delegates.  Jointly  appointed  by  other  coun- 
tries, might  halp  elevate  the  debate  and 
focus  it  on  the  long-range  requirements  of 
the  world  at  large,  as  well  as  on  those  of  the 
major  creditors  and  debtors  of  the  outworn 
key-currency  system. 
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(Prom   the   Wall    Street   Journal,    Sept.    30. 

1963) 
World  Bank.  IMF  Ofticials  Pack  THaiz  Bic 

Issrrzs  at  Joint  CoNrcaxNcx  This  Week 

Washington. — More  than  700  finance 
chiefs  from  the  United  States  and  other  non- 
Communist  countries  meet  here  this  week  to 
swap  opinions  on  three  big  and  largely  un- 
related questions  having  to  do  with  money: 

Can  the  United  States  cure  Its  balance-of- 
payments  deficit,  and  if  so,  how  soon? 

UJS.  dollar  ills  aside,  what,  if  anything, 
ought  to  be  done  to  strengthen  the  free 
world's  collective  defenses  against  crippling 
international  payments  problems  now  only 
dimly  foreseeable? 

What  new  wrinkles  can  be  devised  for 
spurring  the  flow  of  Investment  from  in- 
dustrial nations  to  the  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world? 

LITTLI    POSmVE    ACTION    CXPXCTED 

Very  little  in  the  way  of  positive,  formal 
action  on  these  issues  is  expected  from  the 
5-day  Joint  annual  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  and  the  World  Bank 
and  its  affiliates  which  gets  underway  here 
today.  The  two  organizations  will  admit 
enough  new  members  to  bring  their  mem- 
bership over  the  100  flgiire  and  will  expand 
their  governing  boards  to  provide  representa- 
tion for  the  new  nations  admitted.  Both 
will  also  hear  for  the  first  time  from  new 
figures  taking  over  top  Jobs,  and  President 
Kennedy  will  address  the  organizations  to- 
day. 

But  there  also  will  be  enough  significant 
public  policy  declarations,  enough  candid 
conversation  in  hotel  corridors,  and  enough 
specific,  if  informal,  action  to  infiuence  the 
course  of  future  international  financial  col- 
laborations in  a  number  of  meaningful  ways. 

In  conjunction  with  the  meeting,  the 
United  States  and  nine  other  key  Industrial 
nations  are  expected  to  announce  a  year-long 
study  of  the  need  to  reform  existing  Inter- 
national pajmients  mechanisms  to  Insure 
adequate  "liquidity"  for  expanding  interna- 
tional trade  and  continued  economic  growth 
without  constant  Interruption  by  balance- 
of-payment  deficits.  Liquidity  is  the  total 
supply  of  gold,  convertible  currencies  and 
credit  in  central  banks. 

Slmultaneoiisly,  the  IMF  disclosed  It  will 
conduct  Its  own  liquidity  study.    The  fund's 


new  managing  director,  former  Bank  of 
France  official  Pierre-Paul  Schweitzer,  said 
the  IMF  will  spend  "a  great  part  of  the 
coming  year"  studying  the  payments  ques- 
tion. 

OPTIMISTIC     KXPORTS     EXPECTED 

To  improve  the  climate  for  these  studies, 
President  Kennedy  and  Treasury  Secretary 
Dillon  are  expected  to  give  reasonably  opti- 
mistic reports  on  American  efforts  to  halt 
the  excess  in  U.S.  payments  overseas  over 
receipts  of  all  kinds  from  foreign  countries. 
This  balance-of-payments  deficit  threatens 
U.S.  gold  holdings  by  placing  in  foreign 
countries  dollars  which  can  be  turned  in  for 
the  metal.  Officials  said  preliminary  esti- 
mates of  the  payments  trend  in  the  third 
quarter  Indicate  some  Improvement  from  the 
•6.2  billion  annual  rate  of  the  second  quar- 
ter, by  far  tht  worst  of  any  period  during  the 
current  4-year-old  dollar  crisis. 

The  United  States  is  sensitive  to  sugges- 
tions that  it  might  be  pushing  for  reform  of 
the  international  payments  system  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  emergency  help  for  the 
dollar.  Mr.  Kennedy  probably  will  stress  that 
a  variety  of  U.S.  Internal  measures  are 
counted  on  to  reverse  the  payments  trend 
well  before  the  international  financial  com- 
munity could  get  around  to  overhauling  the 
monetary  fund  or  creating  new  Instruments 
for  international  currency  bolstering. 

The  likelihood  is  that  a  good  deal  of  con- 
troversy win  develop  not  only  over  the  course 
of  the  U.S.  payments  problem  but  also  over 
the  need  for  further  measures  to  improve 
the  international  machinery.  European  cen- 
tral bankers  make  no  secret  of  their  view 
that  the  United  States  ought  to  practice  still 
greater  Internal  discipline,  through  higher 
interest  rates  or  other  measures,  to  restrain 
the  dollar  outflow.  Only  Britain,  Japan, 
and,  more  cautiously,  the  United  States  have 
indicated  much  support  for  serious  efforts  to 
revamp  current  payments  procedures  and 
mechanisms. 

The  current  outlook  Is  for  arguments  on 
these  questions  to  get  underway  In  earnest 
as  a  10-natlon  group  gets  down  to  studying 
the  matter  formally.  This  group,  embracing 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Britain,  France, 
West  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands, Sweden,  and  Japan,  Is  a  sort  of  In- 
dustrial elite  within  the  IMF;  2  years  ago  It 
combined  to  create  a  $6  billion  supplemental 
reserve  to  enlarge  the  IMF's  capacity  for 
bailing  out  member  nations  suffering  pay- 
ments difficulties. 

A  key  element  In  the  coming  year  of  study 
is  certain  to  be  the  role  played  by  Mr. 
Schweitzer,  a  lean,  intense  career  Govern- 
ment flnancler  who  succeeded  the  late  Per 
Jacobsson  earlier  this  year.  Mr.  Schweitzer 
plainly  leans  toward  the  side  of  the  more 
conservative  elements.  Including  the  man- 
agement of  the  IMF  itself,  which  believes 
that  present  facilities  for  expanding  liquidity 
are  ample  for  as  far  ahead  as  anyone  can  see. 
But  he  Indicated  in  a  press  conference  his 
view  is  that  there  isn't  any  harm  in  studying 
the  matter. 

IDLE    RESERVES 

The  third  question  confronting  the  Bank 
and  delegates  Involves  what  might  be  called 
an  excess  of  liquidity — the  nearly  $1  billion 
In  idle  reserves  piling  up  at  a  steady  rate 
at  the  World  Bank.  This  institution  lends 
money  for  economic  development  and  pro- 
motes technical  assistance  for  economic 
planning  by  backward  nations.  It  also  op- 
erates an  aflUlate,  called  the  Intematlontd 
Development  Association,  created  to  lend 
money  to  hard-pressed  emerging  nations  on 
much  more  lenient  terms  than  the  Bank. 

The  World  Bank's  new  chief,  former  banker 
George  Woods,  circulated  to  Bank  officialdom 
in  advance  of  the  meeting  a  memorandum 
raising  the  question  of  whether  the  Bank's 
reserves  arent  larger  than  needed  as  protec- 
tion against  defaults  and,  if  so,   how  this 
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money  could  be  put  to  better  use.  The 
BiUik^  less  dereloped  members  are  eager  to 
to  see  it  made  available  somehow  on  the 
easiest  possible  terms.  Many  Europeans 
would  have  liked  to  have  seen  some  of  this 
money  turned  over  to  IDA,  Instead  of  requir- 
ing the  Association's  more  industrialized 
members  to  put  up  more  money  this  year  to 
keep  It  in  business.  But  the  decision  was 
made  for  the  United  States  and  other  IDA 
countries  to  raise  another  $730  million  to 
finance  the  organization  over  the  next  3 
years.  And  so  the  question  remains  what 
to  do  with  the  World  Bank  reserves. 

Mr.  Woods  apparently  Is  Interested  In  ex- 
panding the  Bank's  lending  role  to  permit  it 
to  lend  to  private  Industry;  it  does  have  yet 
another  offshoot,  the  International  Finance 
Corporation,  which  lends  to  private  Indtistry 
on  a  modest  scale  and  only  with  a  guarantee 
of  the  loan  by  the  government  concerned. 
Mr.  Woods  Is  said  to  think  in  terms  of  a 
change  in  the  Bank's  charter  to  allow  it  to 
lend  to  private  Industry  without  a  govern- 
ment giuu-antee.  There  Is  talk  too  of  widen- 
ing the  Bank's  area  of  operation,  to  Include 
education,  for  example;  nt  present  the  Bank 
deals  almost  wholly  with  large-scale  eco- 
nomic development  projects  such  as  dams, 
ports,  or  Irrigation  projects.  Although  the 
Bank  Isn't  likely  to  make  any  decisions  this 
week.  It  la,  like  the  IMF.  likely  to  allot  more 
time  to  Intensive  study  of  its  major  problems. 


RESOLUTION  OF  BOARD  OF  SUPER- 
VISORS. ONONDAGA  COUNTY,  N.Y. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Onondaga 
County.  N.Y.,  favoring  the  enactment  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  No.  303  Dihkctinc  the  Chairman 
OP  the  Ononoaca  County  Board  op  Supkr- 
viEOBs  To  Forward  a  Copt  or  This  Reso- 
lution Supporting  the  Proposed  Civn. 
Rights  Act  of  1963  to  Senator  Jacob 
Javits.  Senator  Kenneth  Keating,  awd 
Representative  R.  Walter  Riehlman 
Whereas  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Onon- 
daga County  has  consistently  sought  to 
promote  clvU  rights;  and 

Whereas  racial  Justice  is  the  goal  of  our 
democracy,  and  this  goal  has  not  been  fully 
realized  in  our  county.  State,  and  Nation: 
and 

Whereas  civil  rights  laws  have  been  effec- 
tive in  our  State,  and  civU  rights  laws  to 
define  and  promote  projjer  moral  courses  of 
action  between  people  of  different  races, 
creeds,  and  color;  and 

Wiiereas  we  members  of  the  legislative 
body  of  Onondaga  County  wish  to  promote 
in  every  way  possible  civil  rights  In  our 
county.  State,  and  Nation:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  of  the  Onondaga  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  support  in  principle 
the  proposed  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963.  which 
seeks  "to  enforce  the  constitutional  right 
to  vote,  to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon  the  dis- 
trict courts  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
injunctive  relief  against  discrimination  in 
public  accommodations,  to  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to  institute  suits  to  pro- 
tect constitutional  rights  in  education,  to 
establish  a  community  relations  service,  to 
extend  for  4  years  the  Commission  on  Civil 
RlghU,  to  prevent  discrimination  In  feder- 
ally assisted  programs,  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity, 
and  for  other  purposes";  and  be  it  fvirther 


Resolved,  That  we  as  the  legislative  body 
of  Onondaga  County  request  our  Federal 
legislative  representatives.  Senator  Jacob 
Javits,  Senator  Kenneth  Keating,  and  Rep- 
resentative R.  Walter  Riesluan,  to  actively 
support  in  principle  the  proposed  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1963  and  to  vote  for  the  legis- 
lation; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  Senator  Jacob  Javits.  Senator 
Kenneth  Keating,  and  Representative  R. 
Walter  Riehlman  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Onondaga  County  Board  of  Supervisors;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
Onondaga  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  shall 
actively  support  in  principle  this  legislation 
and  foster  the  provisions  of  the  proposed 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963  In  our  own  county 
and  thus  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  cause 
of  civil  rights. 

I,  Frank  W.  Conway,  do  hereby  certify 
that  the  foregoing  was  duly  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Onondago  County, 
N.Y.,  this  3d  day  of  September  1963,  a  quorum 
being  present.  Witness  my  hand  and  the 
seal  of  this  board  this  4th  day  of  September 
1933. 

Frank  W.  Conwat, 
Clerk     of     the     Board     of     Supervisors. 
Onondaga  County,  N.Y. 


PREJUDICE 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day is  October  1.  Neither  House  of  this 
Congress  has  yet  acted  on  the  one  legis- 
lative proposal  which  appeals  to  the 
conscience  of  America — a  proposal  which 
seeks  to  guarantee  the  right  of  every 
American  to  a  vote,  to  an  education,  to 
employment,  and  to  service  in  public 
places  throughout  the  Nation  without 
arbitrary  discrimination. 

This  legislation  seeks  to  provide  the 
equality  of  treatment  and  of  opportunity 
for  all  our  citizens  which  was  intended 
in  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  the 
14  th  and  15th  amendments,  and  the 
1954  Supreme  Court  decision. 

We  cannot  continue  to  respect  our- 
selves, nor  be  respected  by  others,  until 
each  American  enjoj^  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  make  his  full  contribution  to 
the  future— imtn  ours  is  truly  one  Na- 
tion with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 

The  final  solution  to  this  pressing  na- 
tional problem  will  require  the  full  co- 
operation of  every  branch  and  level  of 
government  and  of  every  citizen. 

In  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
there  appeared  a  report  of  an  interview 
with  Senator  Datoel  Inouye,  my  col- 
league from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  President,  I  found  this  article  in- 
teresting and  moving.  It  has  occurred 
to  me  that  the  experience  of  the  people 
of  Hawaii  in  the  successful  integration 
of  many  races  and  strains,  can  teach  us 
much  in  our  effort  to  And  solutions  to 
the  very  difficult  problems  which  exist 
in  others  of  the  50  States. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  our  newest  State  for  its  achievement 
in  this  area.  I  am  proud  to  have  served 
in  both  House  and  Senate  with  my  good 
friend  and  Hawaii's  distinguished  rep- 
resentative, Dan  Inouye. 

I  ask  that  the  report  of  his  interview 
referred  to  above  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
OKO  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  obj'ection.  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  follows: 

Peexodice:  There's  No  Word  tor  Rack 
IN  Hawah 

(By  Muriel  Dobbin) 

In  the  Hawaiian  vocabulary  there  is  no 
word  for  race.  To  the  Hawaiian — who  may 
be  of  Oriental.  Polynesian.  Korean,  Euro- 
pean, or  FUlplno  ancestry — a  man  is  simply 
light  or  dark. 

"They  would  describe  a  Negro  as  one  with 
the  color  of  a  blackberry,  and  this  would  be 
meant  as  a  friendly  description,"  said  Houo- 
lulu-l>orn  Senator  Daniel  K.  Inoute,  of  Ha- 
waii, which  he  believes  to  be  the  most  peace- 
fully integrated  State  In  the  Union. 

The  Senator,  who  is  the  first  American  of 
Japanese  ancestry  to  sit  in  Congress,  dis- 
played Oriental  tranqiUlity  and  patience  as 
he  compared  the  racial  problems  in  other 
States  with  those  remaining  in  Hawaii. 

Settling  In  an  armchair  In  his  office  on 
Capitol  Hill,  Senator  Inouvb  dexteriously  lit 
a  cigarette  with  hU  left  hand.  He  lost  bis 
right  arm  during  combat  in  France  and 
Italy  in  World  War  11;  he  enlisted  as  a  pri- 
vate and  rose  to  captain.  He  was  awarded 
the  Distinguished  Service  Cross.  Bronae  Star, 
and  Purple  Heart  with  two  oak-leaf  clusters. 
Hawaii's  mixture 

The  Democrat  from  Hawaii  admits  he 
misses  his  native  State,  and  it  is  one  of  his 
favorite  topics  of  conversation.  "I  am  not 
claiming  that  Hawaii  is  a  racial  paradise."  he 
emphasized,  "but  I  feel  that  we  have  taken 
more  steps  toward  better  understanding  than 
any  other  section  of  the  United  States. 

"To  say  that  the  Hawaiian  pyopulation  is 
a  mixture  is  an  understatement.  It  consists 
of  about  40  percent  Japanese,  Chinese,  and 
Filipino,  35  percent  European  origin.  35  per- 
cent Polynesian,  some  Puerto  Rlcans.  and 
only  1  percent  Negroes — yet  our  first  woman 
mayor  Is  a  Negro. 

A  FORM  or  SEGREGATION 

"Hawaii  has  come  a  Icmg  way,  when  you 
think  of  the  conglomeration  of  people  we 
have.  They  did  not  come  from  the  elite 
classes  of  their  respective  ethnic  groups, 
either.  My  maternal  grandparents  came  to 
HawaU  to  work  as  field  hands,  laboring  long 
hours  for  small  wages.  This  situation  ap- 
plied to  many  of  those  who  came  to  Hawaii. 
So  there  was  a  large  segment  of  the  society 
made  up  of  men  and  women  who  were  lU 
educated,  of  little  means,  and  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  tradition  of  class  segrega- 
tion." 

There  had  been  clashes  between  the  dtfTbr- 
ent  groups  In  Hawaii,  he  conceded.  "But 
this  was  usually  brought  about  by  the  lan- 
guage barrier,  and  by  fears,  usually  those 
unfounded  fears  which  are  the  cause  of  prej- 
udice. When  people  don't  know  another 
group,  they  fear  it." 

At  one  time  the  Hawaiian  school  system 
was  virtually  segregated,  although  not  in  the 
same  manner  as  schools  In  some  mainland 
communities,  he  recaUed.  "Our  so-called 
segregated  schools  were  known  as  English 
standard  schools.  They  were  supported  by 
public  funds,  but  admission  required  that 
children  pass  both  a  vn-itten  and  an  oral 
examination,  which  made  it  almost  impos- 
sible for  youngsters  of  a  plantation  back- 
ground, whose  parents  still  spoke  their  native 
tongue." 

Beginning  In  the  early  1940's,  it  took 
Hawaii  about  12  years  to  develop  a  truly 
Integrated  school  system,  said  Senator 
Inoute,  and  this  was  done  gradually,  class 
by  class,  year  by  year.  "It  was  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  authorities  that  to  Integrate 
the  schools  abruptly  at  that  time  would  have 
been  chaotic,"  he  explained. 
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UaOB  WKm  TSABS  AOO 

TlM  8«n*tor  gaaad  thouchtfuUy  at  t^ie 
•quATixun  of  tropical  llah  In  a  corner  or  His 
oOoe.  "We  had  race  riots  or  eorte  In  HawaU, 
back  In  the  early  1900'e.  when  one  ethnic 
group  waa  pitted  agalnat  the  other  In  Utaor 
atrlkee."  he  recollected.  "But  you  muat  ke^p 
In  mind  that  due  to  the  political  iltuatl^n 
elsewhere,  the  Chinese.  Japanese,  and  Kore- 
ans were  natural  enemies  at  that  time." 

Senator  iKoxrrx's  Infrequent  but  warin 
smile  appeared  as  he  spoke  or  w^at  he  con- 
sidered one  or  the  most  Important  ractcrs 
leading  to  the  preeent  almost  complete  Ih- 
tefratlon  In  HawaU.  "The  Polynesians,"  l^e 
said  affectionately,  "are  a  remarkable  people, 
and  we  owe  them  so  much. 

"They  haye  one  great  virtue,  and  that  Is 
lore.  The  word  'aloha,'  which  we  consider 
most  sacred,  means  not  only  hello  aqd 
goodby,  but  also  'I  love  you.'  These  at« 
people  who  practice  love.  If  you  are  a 
stranger  yet  are  hungry,  they  wUl  give  you 
the  last  morsel  or  food  from  their  Icebox 
i^d  open  their  home  to  you.  This  feeling 
of  brotherly  love  has  slowly  spread  throuf 
the  community  in  general." 


should  remember  we  had  to  win  the  battle 
against  nadsm  first." 

Senator  Iwoim.  stressing  his  support  ror 
President  Kennedy's  dvU  rights  legislation, 
said  he  believed  the  people  or  Hawaii  could 
demonstrate  that  the  mixing  and  integration 
or  all  kinds  or  persons  was  not  something 
to  be  reared. 

But  he  relt  strongly  that,  in  the  end. 
integration  miut  be  achieved  through  the 
efforts  and  wishes  or  the  people.  "You  can- 
not continually  depend  on  legislation  to 
solve  problems.  That  can  go  only  so  far.  imd 
after  that  you  must  leave  it  to  community 
action." 

For  example,  he  said,  if  the  public  accom- 
modations provision  became  law,  restaurants 
would  be  forced  to  admit  Negroes.  "But  they 
are  still  likely  to  be  shown  to  a  table  beside 
the  kitchen  door,  and  to  receive  slow  service 
and  cold  soup.  When  people  become  accus- 
tomed to  seeing  them,  they  will  lose  that 
hidden  fear  which  is  at  the  root  of  much 
prejudice.  Then  the  headwaiter  will  begin 
putting  the  Negro  at  a  table  next  to  the 
dance  floor." 
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ZMTBUCAXaiAGX   AMD    EDUCATION 

The  Polynesians  were  living  in  the  same 
circumstances  and  coping  with  the  same 
problems  of  lack  of  education,  fear,  and  pot- 
erty,  he  said,  yet  they  were  willing  to  sha^e 
with  everyone.  "As  a  result,  we  have  rek 
pxire  Hawallans.  They  were  the  first  to  intei}- 
»»*rry — white,  yellow,  black,  or  brown,  to 
them  it  was  not  dlstasterul.  It  was  a  rood 
thing." 

Another  contributory  ractor  to  Hawaiian 
integration  was  the  educational  system.  Ym 
added.  "Ours  might  not  be  the  finest,  bi^t 
It  provided  education  ror  children  who* 
parents  and  grandparents  had  never  had  li. 
That  played  a  great  role  In  bringing  abouit 
understanding." 

The  Senator  became  nostalgic.  "I  had  '% 
happy  childhood."  he  said.  "Perhaps  one 
nmMon  was  that  It  was  a  more  simple  life 
than  that  of  many  children  today.  That 
aquarium,  ror  example.  When  I  was  a  ki<t. 
If  I  wanted  an  aquarium.  I  went  to  a  streaok 
for  a  fish  or  two.  begged  sm  empty  mayon* 
naise  Jar  rrom  the  grocer,  and  that  was  m 
aqxuulxun." 

STILL    SOMK    PtZJtTDICS 

Friendship  on  an  integrated  basis  was  an- 
other of  the  intangible  lessons  he  learned  a« 
a  child.  "In  school  I  sat  next  to  kids  who 
were  Chinese.  Hawaiian,  PUlplno,  European, 
and  Puerto  Rican.  We  got  to  know  each 
other  pretty  well.  That  way  you  don't  hav# 
fears  about  pee^le."  he  said. 

There  Is  still  some  racial  prejudice  ill 
Hawaii,  he  admitted.  "But  much  or  It  \$ 
individually  suppressed.  The  people  or  Ha, 
waU  are  gentle  by  nature;  perhaps  they  ar« 
more  sensitive  to  the  feelings  of  others. 
There  are.  for  Instance,  no  signs  In  restaur 
rants  which  refuse  admission  to  certain 
persons." 

The  Senator's  Introduction  to  southerq 
segregation  came  when  he  spent  13  month* 
In  Army  training  In  Mississippi  during  Worl4 
War  n.  He  stlU  remembers  the  day  that  hl^ 
company  commander  addressed  the  regiment^ 
"He  said  It  distressed  him  to  have  to  tell  vd 
this,  and  he  knew  It  would  distress  us  toi 
hear  It.  He  knew  we  In  that  regiment— the 
men  were  all  Americans  of  Japanese  ances- 
"7 — were  fighting  two  battles,  one  against 
nazlsm,  and  the  other  to  combat  prejudice 
and  prove  that  Americanism  was  a  matter  of 
mind  and  heart,  and  not  of  color  or  race.'* 

BACKS    KXNNKDT    ON    SIGHTS 

"But  he  had  to  tell  us  that  the  Mississippi 
authorities  had  decided  to  consider  us  as 
white,  so  when  we  saw  signs  reading 
'white'  and  'colored.'  we  should  rollow  the 
former.    He  added  that  however  we  felt,  we 


ADDRESS  BY  DANIEL  P.  FOLEY,  NA- 
TIONAL CX>MMANDER,  THE  AMER- 
ICAN LEOION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Daniel  Foley,  the  newly  elected  national 
commander  of  the  American  Legion,  de- 
livered an  inspiring  acceptance  speech 
at  the  Legion  national  convention  re- 
cently concluded  at  Miami  Beach.  Pla. 

He  reaffirmed  the  faith  of  the  Legion 
that— 

Governments  are  instituted  among  men 
to  promote  peace  and  to  preserve  the  inallen- 
able  rights  of  man  as  a  creature  or  Ood. 

Calling  attention  to  the  American 
Legion  as  one  of  the  great  stabilizing 
factors  in  American  life,  he  noted  well 
that— 

History  has  revealed  to  us  time  and  again 
that  the  course  or  extremism,  either  to  the 
right  or  to  the  lert,  is  the  course  or  rall\u». 

In  recent  years,  we  have  heard  much 
about  discovering  American  goals.  Such 
statements  often  are  made  as  if  we  do 
not  have  any  goals,  and  will  have  to 
manufacture  some.  Therefore,  I  ap- 
plaud very  much  Dan  Foley's  emphasis 
on  the  point  that  the  task  is  one  of 
rededication  and  rediscovery  "of  Amer- 
ica herself  in  the  light  of  her  great  his- 
tory." Mr.  Foley  noted  well  that  the 
"problems  of  yesterday  are  not  necessar- 
ily the  problems  of  today  or  tomorrow." 

The  problems  are  indeed  new;  but  the 
basic  ideals  of  America  and  its  goals  of 
peace  with  justice,  the  achievement  of 
security  with  freedom,  and  the  exercise 
of  power  with  compassion,  are  as  sound 
for  today  and  tomorrow  as  they  were  for 
yesterday. 

With  wise  caution  that  we  must  re- 
member that  communism  has  not  aban- 
doned its  aims  of  conquering  the  world 
with  its  ideology,  and  that  we  must  main- 
tain a  strong  moral  and  material  guard 
against  it,  Mr.  Foley  expressed  a  hope 
for  progress.  Speaking  of  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty,  he  said: 

It  woiild  •  •  •  be  our  fondest  hope  that 
the  Soviets  have  entered  into  this  agreement 
in  all  sincerity  and  that  they  will  live  by  Its 
terms.  We  would  hope  that  it  might  even 
lead  to  the  exploration  or  other  areas  or 
agreement  to  further  ease  the  cold  war  ten- 
sions. 


His  message  of  "hope"  while  "keep- 
ing our  powder  dry"  is  good  advice. 

There  are  many  passages  of  sound  ad- 
vice, thoughtful  reflection,  and  inspira- 
ticmal  dedication  in  Mr.  Foley's  address, 
which  I  commend  to  my  colleagues,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows : 

ACCXTTANCX    SPXXCH    BT    DaNQX    P.    FOLBT 

My  fellow  Legionnaires,  for  me,  this  is  the 
most  thrilling  moment  or  my  life,  and  I 
cannot  find  words  to  adequately  express  my 
deep  gratitude  and  appreciation  for  the  de- 
voted assistance  of  my  many,  many  wonder- 
ful friends  In  the  ranks  of  the  American 
Legion  who  have  helped  to  make  thU  mo- 
ment a  reality  for  me. 

I  also  believe  this  to  be  a  moment  of  truth 
for  me — for  I  have  campaigned  for  the  high 
ofllce  or  national  commander  or  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  few  some  2  years.  Dxiring  this 
period  I  have  been  telling  my  fellow  Legion- 
naires how  I  win  propose  to  discharge  the 
great  responsiblllUes  which  accompany  this 
office.  The  time  for  talking  Is  over— the 
time  for  action  is  at  hand. 

I  am  proud  for  my  department.  I  am 
grateful  to  all  of  you  who  have  afforded  me 
this  opportunity  to  serve.  I  am  humble  In 
the  knowledge  of  the  tremendous  work  to  be 
done  this  year,  and  I  am  confident  that  with 
your  help  and  with  God's  guidance  that  It 
shall  be  done. 

This  convention  of  the  greatest  of  all  vet- 
erans' organizations,  which  now  draws  to  a 
close,  has  given  me  direction  for  the  year 
ahead.  By  your  deliberations  and  the  man- 
dates which  we  have  adopted  here.  I  believe 
we  have  given  all  of  America  new  cause  to 
look  to  the  American  Legion  to  chart  a  true 
course  along  the  pmth  toward  preservation 
of  our  basic  freedoms  and  the  great  Ameri- 
can heritage  that  is  oxirs. 

We  have  here  reaffirmed  our  faith  that 
governments  are  Instituted  among  men  to 
promote  peace  and  to  preserve  the  inalien- 
able rights  of  man  as  a  creature  or  God. 
We  have  here,  through  the  various  resolu- 
tions or  OMt  several  commissions,  determined 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  most  effective 
policies  for  achieving  the  obJecUves  of  all 
ol  our  fine  action  programs  which  have 
proven  their  worth  through  the  years — not 
only  ror  the  benefit  of  the  veteran  popula- 
tion, but  for  the  benefit  of  all  Americans. 

History  has  revealed  to  \x&  time  and  again 
that  the  course  of  extremism,  either  to  the 
right  or  to  the  lert  is  the  course  of  failure, 
and  that  to  follow  such  a  course  has  brought 
about  the  downfall  of  many  men.  of  many 
governments,  yes.  even  of  entire  civilizations. 
During  my  formative  years,  as  I  watched  the 
activities  of  the  American  Legion  In  my  home 
community,  then  In  my  early  years  as  an 
American  Legionnaire  observing  the  work  of 
my  own  post  and  Its  members,  I  became 
thoroughly  convinced  that  this  was  the  type 
of  organization  with  which  to  cast  my  per- 
sonal lot  if  I  wished  to  offer  some  tangible 
service  to  my  God,  to  my  country,  and  to 
my  fellow  man. 

I  firmly  believe  this  American  Legion  of 
ours  to  be  the  greatest  stabilizing  factor  In 
America  today,  and  I  believe  that  through 
close  adherence  to  the  principles,  policies 
and  programs  of  the  American  Legion  that 
America  and  the  free  world  will  be  better 
prepared  to  fight  and  to  win  the  struggle 
with  the  forces  of  atheistic  communism. 

The  American  Legion  has  a  glorious  past 
and  an  even  brighter  future,  and  I  pledge 
to  you  my  very  best  efforts  to  help  us  to 
realize  that  bright  future.  We  have  not  even 
scratched  the  surface  of  our  potential,  and 
within  the  next  2  weeks  I  will  be  off  on  a 
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tour  of  21  regional  membership  conferences 
to  help  convince  other  eligible  veterans  that 
we  can  do  well  with  their  help  in  this  end- 
less battle  to  keep  forever  free  the  land  they 
already  have  fought  to  protect. 

It  is  my  fondest  hope  that  this  year  may 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  In  the 
life  of  the  Legion  where  courageous  men 
and  women  with  brave  hearts  rededlcate 
themselves  to  service  in  the  high  cause  or 
freedom.  We  shall  realize  that  objective  if 
we,  as  Legionnaires,  remain  true  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  brought  us  together  nearly  45 
years  ago. 

I  look  forward  to  my  term  of  office  as  a 
year  of  rededication — a  year  of  rediscovery, 
if  you  will,  not  Just  of  the  principles  of  the 
Legion,  but  a  year  of  rediscovery  of  America 
herself  in  the  light  of  her  great  history  and 
of  action  to  safeguard  and  preserve  our  price- 
less heritage  in  these  momentous  times  in 
which  we  live. 

The  problems  of  yesterday,  Legionnaires, 
are  not  necessarily  the  problems  of  today  or 
tomorrow.  Yet,  If  we  are  aware  of  our  past 
we  cannot  help  but  be  better  prepared  to 
live  today  and  to  face  tomorrow.  The  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  of  yesterday  may  not 
be  applicable  to  the  problems  of  today,  but 
knowledge  of  the  past  and  the  sacrifice  that 
was  required  to  solve  the  problems  of  other 
eras  will  give  us  new  wisdom  and  courage 
to  cope  successfully  with  the  problems  of  our 
own  times.  A  rediscovery  of  America  and 
of  ourselves  is.  I  believe,  an  essential  ele- 
ment to  successful  living  today. 

The  American  Legion  constantly  is  redis- 
covering Iteelf  through  a  continual  process 
of  reevaluating  the  problems  with  which  we 
are  concerned  In  order  that  we  may  approach 
those  problems  on  a  realistic  basis.  In  keep- 
ing with  our  times,  and  that  we  may  make  a 
constructive  contribution  to  the  growth  of 
our  free  society. 

First,  and  most  Importantly,  we  must  con- 
cern ourselves  with  the  preservation  of  that 
society  and  history  has  taught  us  that.  In 
order  to  do  so.  the  Nation's  defenses  must 
be  maintained  at  adequate  strength  and  the 
very  finest  quality  to  deter  the  threat  of 
aggression. 

Because  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  willing 
to  become  a  party  to  a  partial  nuclear  test 
ban  is  no  evidence  that  communism  has 
abandoned  Its  long  pronounced  objective  of 
world  conquest.  It  simply  means  that,  for 
the  time  being,  It  does  not  best  serve  the 
cause  or  communism  to  engage  in  an  all- 
out  nuclear  arms  race. 

It  would,  or  course,  be  our  fondest  hope 
that  the  Soviets  have  entered  into  this  agree- 
ment in  all  sincerity  and  that  they  will  live 
by  Its  terms.  We  would  hope  that  it  might 
even  lead  to  the  exploration  of  other  areas 
of  agreement  to  further  ease  the  cold  war 
tensions.  This  we  will  believe  when  It  comes 
to  pass  for  the  Communist  record  of  shat- 
tered treaties  and  agreements  is  one  of  the 
most  Infamous  In  the  annals  of  International 
relations. 

Again  we  are  reminded  of  our  past  and 
of  a  famed  quotation  from  history  as  we 
look  to  the  solution  to  a  modem  day  prob- 
lem. The  quote  I  have  In  mind  Is  "Keep 
your  powder  dry." 

In  our  day  this  simply  means  the  main- 
tenance of  defensive  forces  unsurpassed  by 
any  potential  attacker.  This  is  a  policy  that 
the  American  Legion  has  advocated  since 
our  founding  days — it  would  have  served  us 
well  in  other  days.  This  is  the  policy  which 
the  American  Legion  advocates  today,  for  It 
will  serve  America  well  today. 

The  Communists  have  shown  no  inclina- 
tion to  decrease  pressures  now  being  applied 
to  our  sister  republics  to  the  south.  Red 
Cuba.  Just  some  90  miles  from  where  we  are 
gathered.  Is  the  springboard  for  Introduction 
of  propaganda,  sabotage,  and  potential  open 
revolt  in  some  areas  of  the  hemisphere.  This 
can  mean  only  that  America  must  exert  her 


best  efforts  to  maintain  hemispheric  soli- 
darity, and  the  American  Legion  believes  this 
can  best  be  achieved  by  the  elimination  of 
Fidel  Castro  and  his  government. 

Our  defenses  must  go  beyond  the  military 
and  Into  the  area  or  F>eoplc.  for  they  must 
be  designed  to  last  beyond  the  lifetime  of 
this  audience.  The  American  Legion, 
through  its  great  Americanism  programs. 
seeks  to  buUd  a  stalwart  citizenry  for  to- 
morrow. 

We  believe  that  if  we  give  our  youth  the 
proper  guidance  that  they  will  discover  the 
basic  principles  for  which  America  stands 
while  we  are  rediscovering  them  for  our- 
selves, and  that  In  so  doing  they  will  find 
the  will  and  the  way  to  defend  the  freedoms 
we  solemnly  pledge  that  they  shall  inherit 
from  us. 

We  cannot  and  we  shall  not  abandon  our 
sacred  obligation  to  defend  and  preserve  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  widows  and  or- 
phans of  our  deceased  comrades.  We  shall 
continue  to  fight  for  them  as  we  shall  carry 
on  the  battle  on  behalf  of  the  disabled  vet- 
eran and  those  who  by  reason  of  advancing 
years  can  no  longer  adequately  discharge 
their  responsibUitles  to  their  loved  ones. 
Our  legislative-rehabilitation  program  mvist 
be  geared  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  the 
veteran  population. 

The  problem  of  the  aged  and  aging  vet- 
eran may  well  be  one  of  the  most  serious 
with  which  we  have  ever  come  to  grips  in 
the  entire  history  of  our  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram. But  we  propose  to  meet  this  problem 
head  on,  and  one  of  our  high  priority  ob- 
jectives of  the  coming  year  will  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

All  these  great  Ideals,  my  friends,  will  have 
no  tangible  value  If  we  should  lose  our  free- 
doms, and  as  your  national  commander  for 
the  coming  year,  I  commit  our  organization 
to  this  pledge. 

"Though  the  forces  of  atheistic  commu- 
nism may  beat  with  all  their  fury  on  the 
breasts  of  liberty,  this  Nation  shall  endure 
strong  In  Justice.  This  Nation  shall  prosper, 
rich  in  compassion.  This  Nation  shall  stand 
down  through  the  corridors  of  time,  secure 
in  freedom." 

May  each  of  us  as  individuals  and  as  an 
organization  so  conduct  our  lives  and  affairs 
that  we  might  continue  to  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  the  high  cause  of  freedom.  In 
so  doing,  we  shall  glorify  God.  bring  honor 
to  our  country,  and  contribute  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  through- 
out the  world. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  closed. 


MRS.  ELIZABETH  G.  MASON— EX- 
TENSION OF  CIVIL  RIGHTS  COM- 
MISSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business,  which  is  H.R 
3369. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (HJl.  3369)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Mason. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey],  for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
port issued  yesterday  by  the  Commission 


on  Civil  Rights  is  another  major  con- 
tribution to  better  understanding  of  the 
Nation's  civil  rights  problems. 

The  chronicle  of  civil  rights  denials 
set  forth  in  the  Commission's  report 
makes  it  evident  that  monumental  chal- 
lenges still  lie  ahead  in  the  struggle  to 
make  the  promises  of  the  Constitution  a 
reality  for  all  Americans. 

The  Commission  can  be  of  tremendous 
assistance  in  the  future  in  helping  Amer- 
ica overcome  these  injustices.  This  re- 
port, like  the  others  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Commission  have  pre- 
sented, is  compelling  evidence  of  the 
need  for  a  pei-manent  extension  of  the 
Commission  and  enactment  of  a  mean- 
ingful civil  rights  bill  during  this  session 
of  Congress. 

One  shocking  fact  revealed  in  this  re- 
port is  the  extent  to  which  the  Federal 
Government  continues  to  subsidize  seg- 
regation. I  strongly  endorse  the  Com- 
mission's plea  to  the  President  that  he 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  other  agencies  to 
insist  upon  and  enforce  a  policy  of  non- 
discrimination in  all  federally  assisted 
programs.  It  is  unconscionable  and  un- 
constitutional for  Federal  officials  to  ap- 
prove the  expenditure  of  Federal  tax 
funds  in  any  manner  which  makes  the 
Federal  Government  a  silent  partner  of 
segregation. 

This  aspect  of  the  Commission's  report 
illustrates  the  important  function  it  has 
served  as  a  civil  rights  watchdog.  Almost 
every  Federal  agency  has  an  internal 
control  sjrstem  for  accounting  purposes, 
but  many  agencies  have  been  extremely 
lax  in  making  an  accounting  to  the  Com- 
mission for  the  way  they  handle  Federal 
funds.  The  Commission  has  repeatedly 
called  attention  to  this  situation,  in  its 
present  report  and  in  its  previous  reports. 
In  doing  so,  it  may  have  upset  some 
officials  who  do  not  want  to  be  distracted 
by  the  Constitution  in  spending  the  tax- 
payers' money.  The  Commission's  re- 
port should  be  required  reading  for 
everyone  of  these  officials,  and  I  hope 
the  President  will  see  fit  to  issue  the 
directives  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Let  us  also  take  heed  in  the  Congress 
of  the  urgent  conditions  which  exist  and 
give  this  subject  of  civil  rights  the 
prompt  and  diligent  attention  it  deserves. 
This  report  makes  it  obvious  that  we 
have  already  delayed  action  beyond  any 
reasonable  period  and  that  we  must  give 
civil  rights  the  highest  priority  in  the 
days  ahead. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  amendment,  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  for  1  year.  The  subject 
has  been  debated,  and  Senators  under- 
stand it  well.  However.  I  wish  to  make 
three  points,  which  to  me  are  critically 
important. 

First,  in  CongresSs  we  talk  about  staff- 
ing congressional  committees  adequate- 
ly, to  give  them  an  opportimlty  to  dig 
into  the  processes  of  government  in  order 
to  do  their  job  intelligently  and  ade- 
quately. When  we  have  an  opportunity 
like  this,  in  an  extremely  complex  field, 
with  an  enormous  range  of  details  which 
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must  be  analyzed  and  digested  and  au- 
thoritatively set  forth  in  such  a  critiqal 

issue  as  this,  which  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission does  for  us.  we  certainly  should 
not  Jettison  it.  The  Commission  repne- 
sents  one  of  the  finest  staff  agencies  in 
the  Federal  Oovernment  that  Congress 
has  formed  to  find  the  facts  in  an  au- 
thoritative way. 

Second,  I  value  it  highly  because  it  has 
southern  members.  It  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  the  tradition  of  haviiig 
southern  members  on  the  Commissibn 
which  was  established  by  President  Ei- 
senhower, be  carried  on  by  Presideht 
Kennedy  and  by  succeeding  Presidentis; 
so  that  when  we  get  a  report  from  the 
Commission,  we  will  have  in  it  the 
southern  point  of  view  as  well. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  things 
about  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission's 
report,  which  It  is  required  to  make  at 
the  close  of  Its  term,  and  which  we  ne- 
celved  yesterday,  is  that  it  Is  unanimoiis. 
The  southern  members  are  distinguished 
men  in  their  own  communities.  I  reffer 
to  President  Storey,  of  the  Southwestern 
Legal  Foundation  at  Dallas.  Tex.,  a^d 
Chairman  Rankin,  of  the  Political  Sci- 
ence Department  of  Duke  University.  In 
their  unanimous  report,  they  say:      | 

Finally,  we  mu«t  sUte  Uiat  survival  of  tjie 
honorable  doctrine  of  States  rights  Impels 
coterminous  obligations.  It  is  shortsighted 
Indeed  to  force  citizens  of  the  State  to  lopX 
to  the- Central  Government  alone  for  vindi- 
cation of  rights  atx)ut  which  there  is  to 
(ulMtantlal  disagreement.  As  we  have  eaftd 
on  BO  many  occasions:  Civil  rights  carry 
with  them  clvU  responsibilities.  So,  tcio. 
States  rights  carry  with  them  State  obliga- 
tions to  all  Its  citizens.  | 

Here  is  expressed  what  is  the  basis  0f 
the  argxmient  made  by  people  like  my- 
self: If  It  is  said  that  there  should  not 
be  Federal  legislation  on  civil  rights  be- 
cause the  States  will  look  after  their 
own,  including  the  rights  of  citizens  As 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  answer 
is  that  for  110  years  the  States  haye 
gone  the  other  way,  In  endeavoring  to 
pursue  segregation  themselves  wiUi 
State  laws  which  are  imconstitution^l. 

There  are  southerners  on  the  Comml4- 
sion.  I  hope  there  will  always  be.  This 
Is  a  very  good  thing  in  terms  of  fair 
evaluation  of  the  facts  which  are  founfl, 
and  the  determination  of  what  U^e 
American  people  ought  to  do  in  the  ligl^t 
of  the  facts. 

Third,  all  of  us  have  faith  in  the  coi^- 
science  of  the  country.  Without  regarld 
to  my  own  civil  rights  views  or  to  thie 
views  of  amy  other  Senators,  I  hazard 
the  guess  that  all  Senators,  even  froi»i 
States  which  consider  segregation  a  paift 
of  their  social  order  or  social  patten), 
have  faith  in  the  conscience  of  tbe 
country  and  in  the  sense  of  fairplay 
of  the  American  people  in  their  dedicat- 
tlon  to  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  jus- 
tice. I 

This  issue  cannot  be  acted  on  withoqt 
having  the  facts  available.  The  U.$. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  is  the  one 
agency  which  in  a  consolidated  way  cah 
ascertain  and  digest  the  facts. 

The  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  does  not  stand  In 
this  place.  It  Is.  essentially,  a  prosecutn 
tag  agency,  as  It  should  be.    A  prosecuf- 


tor  cannot  make  a  complete  analysis  of 
the  facts.  It  cannot  engage  in  hearings. 
It  must  save  its  materials  for  the  courts. 
On  many  occasions  It  cannot  disclose  the 
things  that  It  has  found,  because  for  a 
prosecutor  to  do  so  would  be  contrary  to 
the  canons  of  legal  ethics.  It  is  not  an 
agency  which  can  give  to  the  public  infor- 
mation upon  which  the  public  conscience 
and  the  public  judgment  can  act. 

This  Is  critical  to  our  country.  In  my 
opinion,  there  are  two  ways  of  attaining 
justice  in  terms  of  segregation  and  dis- 
crimination ;  one  is  by  law,  and  the  other 
Is  by  an  aroused  conscience  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people.  Jn  order  to  act 
Intelligently,  in  the  American  tradition, 
the  American  public  must  have  the  facts. 
The  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  has 
done  an  extraordinary  job  In  digesting 
and  putting  forward  the  facts.  In  addi- 
tion, it  has  given  skillful  consideration 
to  its  recommendations.  The  report  is- 
sued by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  Is 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  docu- 
ments I  have  ever  seen  Issued  by  any 
governmental  agency. 

To  bear  out  what  I  mean  about  the 
conscience  of  the  citizen,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  a  statement  issued 
by  53  Birmingham  lawyers  In  regard  to 
the  tense  situation  In  that  city.  In  part, 
they  said: 

A  citizen's  obligation  to  obey  the  law  can- 
not be  modified  by  an  election  or  by  per- 
sonal preferences  because  the  law  exists  to 
protect  all — minority  and  majority  allfce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PHTY-THKEK  LaWTERS  UrGE   BIKMINGHAM 

Amitt 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  September  28. — Fifty- 
three  Birmingham  lawyers  Issued  a  public 
statement  today  calling  for  obedience  to  de- 
cisions of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  an  end 
to  violence. 

The  statement  said  that  a  decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court  was  "the  law  and  must  be 
obeyed."    It  went  on: 

"A  citizen's  obligation  to  obey  the  law  can- 
not be  modified  by  an  election  or  by  personal 
preferences  because  the  law  exists  to  protect 
all — minority  and  majority  alike." 

Most  of  those  signing  the  statement  were 
young  lawyers  who  have  successfully  cam- 
paigned for  a  change  in  the  city  government 
and  are  Icnown  here  as  the  more  liberal  mem- 
bers of  the  Birmingham  t>ar.  However,  a 
few  older,  more  conservative  lawyers  were 
among  the  signers.  The  signers  made  up 
about  one-sixth  of  all  white  lawyers  In 
Birmingham. 

COURT  RUUMG  CITED 

The  statement  followed  several  weeks  of 
racial  violence  and  bombings  here.  It  re- 
ferred specifically  to  a  decision  on  Septem- 
ber 6  by  U.S.  Circuit  Judge  Walter  P.  Oewln. 

The  judge  overturned  a  petition  supported 
by  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace  asking  that  school 
integration  in  Birmingham  be  rescinded  be- 
cause of  the  possibility  of  violence. 

The  statement  said: 

"The  rule  of  law  Is  essential  to  our  way  of 
life.  The  law  as  announced  In  decisions  of 
the  cotirts  is  sometimes  unpopular.  In 
America  the  public  has  the  right,  protected 
by  our  courts,  to  criticize  court  decisions. 

"Each  of  us  has  on  occasion  felt  that  a 
particular  case  should  have  been  decided 
differently,  but  whether  we  agre«  or  dis- 
agree with  the  result,  in  each  case  the  Court 
decision  is  the  law  and  must  be  otieyed. 


"The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
Is  the  highest  In  our  judicial  system  and  its 
decisions  upon  questions  arising  under  the 
Constitution  are  the  law. 

"As  Judge  Walter  P.  Qewln  of  Tuscalooea 
states  In  his  opinion  of  September  6,  'the 
question  is  now  not  approval  or  disapproval 
of  the  law  but  whether  the  law  and  order 
and  educational  practices  wUl  prevaU  over 
violence." 

"As  lawyers  we  subscribe  to  the  following 
principles : 

'No  man  is  above  the  law. 

"Courts  cannot  permit  violence  or  delay  or 
deceit  of  the  law. 

"Without  law  and  obedience  to  its  rule  nei- 
ther this  city  nor  this  State  nor  this  Nation 
can  survive. 

"A  citizen's  obligation  to  obey  the  law 
cannot  be  modified  by  an  election  or  by  his 
personal  preference  because  the  law  exists 
to  protect  all,  minority  and  majority  alike." 

Following  are  the  names  of  the  lawyers 
who  signed  the  statement : 

J.  Vernon  Patrick.  Jr.,  George  Eyuard.  Jr., 
Thomas  C.  Majjar,  Jr.,  Charles  Majjar,  Krvin 
H.  Levy,  WUllam  W.  Conwell,  David  N.  Brooks. 
James  L.  Permutt,  E.  M.  Friend,  Jr.,  Karl  B. 
Friedman,  John  S.  Foster,  Douglas  P.  Wlngo, 
Charles  Nice,  Jr.,  Jerome  A.  Cooper,  George 
B.  Longshore,  Don  M.  Jones,  George  R  Stu- 
art 3d. 

Also,  Shuford  B.  Smyer,  George  A.  Mitch- 
ell, Richard  Bite,  A.  Berkowltz,  Eugene  Zeld- 
men.  Izas  Bahakel,  George  Whitcher.  Claire 
A.  Witcher,  Marvin  Cherner.  W.  F.  Prltchard. 
Bruce  Robertson  3d,  Robert  H.  Loeb,  Paul 
Johnston,  Frank  Domlnlck,  Manly  Teridlng, 
George  Taylor.  Kenneth  Howell. 

Also,  Arnold  Lefkoblts,  William  A.  Jack- 
son, C.  H.  Ersklne  Smith,  Charles  A.  Spelr, 
A.  Lamar  Reid.  David  Vann,  William  G.  West, 
Jr.,  Harold  Apolonsky,  Charles  Cleveland, 
Eric  Embry,  James  Fullan,  Ray  Lange,  Stan- 
ford Skinner,  Perry  Asman.  Robert  S.  Gor- 
don, Sam  Tannenbaum,  Ed  Ledford,  and 
Robert  Esdale. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
the  way  in  which  the  American  mind  can 
determine  what  It  wants  to  see  our  Gov- 
ernment do.  The  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission  is  absolutely  indispensable 
to  that  process. 

Finally,  there  Is  no  glossing  over  the 
fact — and  even  an  empty  Senate  Cham- 
ber does  not  gloss  over  it,  because  It  is 
pretty  well  taken  for  granted  that  this 
measure  will  pass — that  the  situation  is 
extremely  tense  so  far  as  the  civil  rights 
struggle  is  concerned.  We  are  really 
engaged  In  a  battle  of  forces.  Will  the 
forces  of  Government  act  in  time,  and 
effectively  enough,  so  that  the  people 
will  not  feel  that  they  must  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands  and  repair  to  the 
streets  Instead  of  to  the  courts? 

This  process  must  be  couched  In  terms 
which  make  it  practical,  terms  which  re- 
late themselves  to  experience  and  to  the 
question  whether  what  little  we  have  al- 
ready done  is  adequate  or  successful, 
even  to  a  limited  extent,  or  whether  it 
is  inadequate.  In  all  these  respects 
the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  is  ex- 
tremely Important. 

First,  the  Commission  gives  us  In  its 
latest  report  an  evaluation  of  what  our 
laws  to  secure  the  voting  right  have 
meant.  We  find  that  they  have  not 
meant  very  much. 

In  5  years  the  amount  of  participa- 
tion by  Negroes  In  voting  has  risen  from 
5.1  to  8.3  percent  in  100  counties  in 
the  South,  where  a  survey  was  made 
to    determine    whether    the    provisions 
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with  respect  to  the  right  to  vote  were 
adequate  as  they  were  extended  to 
Negroes. 

In  the  same  report  the  Commission 
covers  a  wide  range  of  other  matters  and 
gives  practical  recommendations  for  leg- 
islation upon  which  Congress  can  act, 
with  the  knowledge  that  they  have  not 
appeared  yesterday,  and  based  upon  fac- 
tual considerations  that  have  been  tried 
out  In  the  field.  That  is  an  indispen- 
sable service  to  Congress  and  to  the  Na- 
tion. I  do  not  know  what  we  would  do 
without  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
It  even  seems  to  me  it  Is  just  as  essen- 
tial for  those  who  are  against  civil  rights 
legislation  as  it  is  for  those  who  favor 
it  to  have  such  a  commission,  so  that 
there  may  be  an  authoritative  statement 
at  the  highest  Government  level  as  to 
what  are  the  facts  and  what  ought  to  be 
the  remedies. 

I  end  as  I  began  upon  this  subject.  I 
observe  again  that  distinguished  south- 
erners serve  on  the  Commission.  I  am 
sure  that  southerners  will  continue  to 
occupy  an  important  place  on  the  Com- 
mission. This  is  an  extremly  vital  chal- 
lenge to  the  Commission's  work.  It  is 
extremely  vital  to  the  country  to  have 
this  opinion  asserted  on  such  critical 
questions. 

In  view  of  my  long-term  support  for 
the  Commission,  I  am  proud  to  see  in 
the  report  this  year  that  in  the  large 
group  of  recommendations  and  impor- 
tant conclusions  of  fact  the  Commission 
Is  unanimous.  Including  the  views  of 
the  southern  members. 

I  hope  that  shortly  the  Senate  will  ex- 
tend the  Commission  for  at  least  1  year. 
Personally,  I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  extend  the  Commission  for  only  1 
year.  I  think  It  should  be  extended  for 
a  few  months,  and  then  have  the  ques- 
tion of  Its  permanent  establishment  and 
its  expanded  powers  considered  when  the 
entire  civil  rights  question  is  debated. 
As  It  Is,  the  Commission  Is  neither  fish 
nor  fowl.  Nevertheless,  it  is  essential 
that  the  Commission  be  continued. 

Last  night  a  plea  was  addressed  to  the 
employees  of  the  Commission  not  to  quit; 
that  the  Commission  and  the  country 
need  them. 

Therefore,  if  this  1-year  extension  is 
the  best  we  can  getr— and  apparently  it 
is.  at  this  stage — without  prejudicing  the 
fight  which  Is  coming  on  the  omnibus 
civil  rights  bill,  to  make  the  agency  per- 
manent and  to  strengthen  Its  powers,  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  approve  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
opposed  the  creation  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  as  provided  for  In  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957.  I  likewise  opposed 
a  2 -year  extension  of  the  Commission 
which  was  granted  in  1959.  Even  more 
emphatically  did  I  oppose  an  additional 
2-year  extension  of  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission enacted  by  Congress  in  1961. 
Today  we  are  confronted  with  two 
amendments  to  H.R.  3369,  an  act  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Mason. 
One  amendment  purports  to  make  per- 
manent the  Civil  Rights  Commission  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
and  to  vastly  broaden  the  scope  of  Its 
duties.    The   other    amendment   would 


extend  its  life  for  1  year,  without  any 
change  in  its  duties  and  powers.  I  am 
opposed  to  both  of  these  amendments, 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  first.  In 
my  judgment,  it  is  essential  that  this 
Senate  take  a  long  and  considered  look 
at  the  implications  behind  the  amend- 
ment before  it  takes  any  precipitant 
action  either  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Commission  for  a  time  certain,  or  for- 
ever, and  to  give  to  it  these  new,  novel, 
and  all-comprehensive  additional  pow- 
ers and  duties. 

Leaving  aside  for  a  moment  any  con- 
sideration of  the  so-called  civil  rights 
issue,   the   establishment   and   develop- 
ment of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
presents  one  of  the  most  perfect  exam- 
ples of  how  the  seeds  of  Federal  bureauc- 
racy are  first  planted  and  then  grow  and 
develop  into  a  labyrinth  of  tentacles  that 
extend   the   Federal   power   into    every 
area  of  human  relationship  in  the  life  of 
individual  citizens  of  this  country.    The 
day  is  fast  coming  when  no  individual  in 
the  United  States  can  hope  to  enjoy  life, 
hberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  as 
guaranteed  by  our  Constitution  without 
having  some  Federal  agency  or  agent 
holding  the  hand  and  looking  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  private  citizen,  the  busi- 
ness establishment,  or  the  corporation 
and  telling  one  and  all  exactly  what  he 
can  and  cannot  do  to  enjoy  "freedom 
and  liberty  '  under  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment.   The  big  brothers  of  bureauc- 
racy are  intent  upon  regimenting  and 
strait  jacketing   the  economic,   political, 
and  even  the  social  life  of  every  State 
and  commimity  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  coimtry.    The  Civil 
Rights    Commission   has    demonstrated 
beyond  question,  by  Its  past  activities, 
that  if  It  becomes  a  permanent  agency 
it  will  develop  tato  the  greatest  irritant 
ever     designed     in     modern     Federal 
bureaucracy. 

Consider,  Mr.  President,  the  simple 
language  investing  the  powers  and  du- 
ties of  the  Commission  as  originally 
founded : 


(1)  Investigate  allegations  In  writing 
under  oath  or  affirmation  that  certain  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  are  being  deprived 
of  their  right  to  vote  and  have  that  vote 
counted  by  reason  of  their  color,  race,  reli- 
gion, or  national  origin;  which  writing, 
under  oath  or  affirmation,  shall  set  forth 
the  facts  upon  which  such  belief  or  beliefs 
are  based; 

(2)  study  and  collect  information  concern- 
ing legal  developments  constituting  a  denial 
of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  under  the 
Constitution;  and 

(3)  appraise  the  laws  and  policies  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  respect  to  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 


These  powers  and  duties  were  con- 
tained in  an  act  which  was  concerned 
solely  and  alone  with  providing  means  of 
further  securing  and  protecting  the  right 
to  vote.  It  Is  crystal  clear  from  the  leg- 
islative history  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957  that  if  this  Commission  had  a  pri- 
mary duty,  that  duty  was  to  concern 
itself  with  investigating  allegations,  un- 
der oath  or  affirmation,  regarding  the  de- 
privation of  so-called  voting  rights.  The 
Commission  in  its  6  years  of  existence 
has  roamed  so  far  afield  from  Its  original 


purpose  that  it  is  sometimes  hard  to 
recognize  the  baby  that  was  bom  in 
1957.  Its  reports  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  have  covered  a  universal 
list  of  subjects  and  areas  ranging  from 
the  ownership  and  control  by  an  indi- 
vidual citizen  of  his  own  private  prop- 
erty or  private  business,  through  employ- 
ment practices  of  individuals  and  cor- 
porations ;  the  lending  policies  and  prac- 
tices of  practically  every  kind  and 
character  of  financial  Institution  in  the 
United  States,  to  a  complete  social  Inte- 
gration of  the  white  and  colored  people 
in  these  United  States. 

The  membership  of  the  Commission, 
which  once  had  some  degree  of  balance 
as  to  the  divergent  points  of  view  held 
by  many  in  this  country,  both  on  basic 
issues  of  constitutional  law  and  the  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  held  by  individuals 
in  regard  to  fundamental  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  issues,  has  now  de- 
veloped into  a  cohesive  unit  which  spews 
forth  an  unending  series  of  fantastic 
and  unconstitutional  recommendations 
which  would  destroy  our  republican  form 
of  government  as  we  have  known  and 
enjoyed  it  since  the  founding  of  our 
country.  It  now  proposes  to  receive  legal 
sanction  for  the  unauthorized  activities 
in  which  It  has  previously  engaged  by 
adding  to  Its  existing  powers : 

(4)  Serve  as  a  national  clearinghouse  for 
Information  and  provide  advice  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  Government  agencies, 
communities,  industries,  organizations,  or  In- 
dividuals in  respect  to  equal  protection  of 
the  laws,  Including  but  not  limited  to  the 
fields  of  voting,  education,  housing,  employ- 
ment, the  use  of  public  faculties,  trans- 
portation, and  the  administration  of  justice. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Piesident, Ihat  the  pow- 
ers contained  in  the  above  carry  with 
them  the  blueprint  for  the  complete  so- 
cialization of  this  country,  and  will  re- 
sult in  this  Commission  attempting  to 
completely  regiment  the  daily  life  and 
activity  of  every  citizen  of  every  State; 
every  local  official,  and  every  corporate 
and   business    enterprise.      The    vanity 
and  conceit  of  these  Commission  mem- 
bers and  their  staff  is  beyond  himian 
comprehension.    Prom  their  own  words 
they  consider  themselves  to  be  the  foun- 
tain of  all  knowledge — the  final  authori- 
ties on  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 
As  if  possessed  with  the  wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon, they  think  they  can  solve  and  di- 
rect   the    most    intricate    problems    of 
human  relationship.     In  truth  and  in 
fact,  their  past  hearings.  Investigations, 
and     recommendations     have     accom- 
plished nothing  but  to  stir  up  strife  and 
discord  in  every  area  of  human  relation- 
ships upon  which  they  have  touched, 
and  to  create  a  climate  of  confusion  and 
consternation.    The  Commission  has  be- 
come the  agent  and  tool  of  one  single 
minority     pressure     group     composing 
roughly  less  than  10  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  In  order  to  further  what  it 
considers  the  "rights"  of  this  pressure 
group,  it  win  destroy  and  emasculate  the 
rights  of  all  other  citizens  and  create  a 
situation  where,  under  Federal  law,  the 
minority  will  be  a  privileged  class  and 
the  majority  will  be  the  underprivileged 
class,   without  retaining  any  constitu- 
tional rights,  privileges,  or  Immunities. 
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To  express  this  in  another  way,  the  Con|i- 
mlssion  is  apparently  dedicated  to  de- 
stroying the  civil  liberties  of  individual 
citizens  upon  the  exciise  that  civil  regi- 
mentation by  Federal  personnel  is  a  pro- 
tection of  civil  rights  against  State 
interference.  \ 

The  staff  director  of  the  Civil  Righits 
Commission,  testifying  before  the  Seiji- 
ate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional Rights,  explained  the  need  f^r 
the  newly  sought  powers  contained  In 
the  existing  amendment  in  this  Is 
guage: 

The  Commission  already  performs  a  U 
Ited  service  of  providing  Information  to  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  organizations,  and  Inc^- 
vlduals  In  dealing  with  civil  rights  problems. 
The  dlfflculty  is  that  as  long  as  these  efforts 
are  necessarily  subordinate  to  the  perforc^- 
ance  of  the  factfinding  and  reporting  func- 
tion of  tha  Commission,  a  function  man- 
dated by  law,  only  a  very  small  part  of  ttte 
Commission's  resources  can  be  devoted  to 
them.  S.  1117  would  add  Information  and 
assistance  to  the  specific  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission and  would  enable  the  agency  to 
concentrate  its  operations  upon  those  are$s 
which  most  need  attention. 

I  deny  that  the  Commission,  und^r 
the  present  statutory  mandate,  pet- 
fonned  only  a  limited  service  In  provltj- 
ing  Information  to  Government  agencies, 
organizations,  and  Individuals  In  dealing 
w^lth  civil  rights  problems;  but  it  is  ob- 
vious that  if  Congress  gave  to  the  Com- 
mission the  additional  powers  proposed 
in  this  amendment,  that  with  an  in- 
creased budget  and  an  expanded  staff  it 
could  vastly  Increase  its  meddling  and 
needling  of  Ctovemment  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations in  dealing  with  civil  righits 
problems.  The  Infamous  Oesell  report 
and  the  McNamara  directive  implex 
menting  this  report  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices is  a  prime  illustration  of  how  an  out}- 
slde  group  can  force  Its  ideas  upon  a 
Government  agency  to  the  point  where 
it  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  this  Nar 
tlon's  power  to  defend  Itself  from  ou^ 
side  aggression.  No  department  is  moi^ 
sensitive  or  vital  to  the  preservation  ctf 
this  country  than  Is  the  Defense  Estab- 
lishment, and  when  these  do-gooders  and 
social  planners  attempt  to  Impose  their 
social  reforms  on  the  Armed  Forces,  it  Is 
time  for  Congress  and  the  people  to  put 
a  halt  to  it.  This  type  of  activity  will  be 
compounded  if  the  Civil  Rights  Commis*- 
sion  is  given  this  vast  extension  of  scopje 
and  power.  Mr.  Bemhard  explains  ho^ 
this  will  be  done  in  this  language : 

The  President  pointed  out  In  his  clvD 
rights  message  that  the  Commission  "ht£ 
advised  the  executive  branch  not  only  about 
desirable  policy  but  about  administrative 
techniques  needed  to  make  these  change© 
effective."  In  many  areas  of  Federal  pro- 
grams, the  problem  has  not  been  the  absence 
of  policy  so  much  as  difficulties  In  implei- 
menting  adequately  niles  and  regulations  rej- 
quiring  nondiscrimination. 

Here  is  where  the  new  activity  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  would  come  into 
play.  This  Commission  claims  that  it 
has  both  the  wisdom  and  the  ability  to 
devise  for  the  agencies  and  the  organize* 
tions  the  necessary  rules  and  regulationi 
that  can  implement  so-called  policy.  | 
also  take  it  that  the  Commission  feeK 
that  this  new  power  would  make  it  th« 


"appropriate  machinery"  to  do  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  Commission  has  recommended  in  sev- 
eral of  Its  reports  on  education,  employment, 
and  housing,  that  the  Federal  Government 
obtain  assurances  that  its  funds  will  be  ex- 
pended only  for  nondiscriminatory  purposes. 
Such  recommendations  are  best  Implemented 
by  establishing  appropriate  machinery  with- 
in the  executive  branch  for  securing  and 
supervising  agreements  that  Federal  money 
will  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  aU  citizens 
without  regard  to  race.  When  this  is  done, 
experience  has  demonstrated  that  Federal 
funds  are  distributed  on  an  equitable  basis 
without  impairing  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gcram.  As  policy  has  developed  In  the  area  of 
Federal  operations  there  has  been  a  growing 
need  for  advice  from  a  competent  source  on 
the  substance  and  administration  of  Federal 
civil  rights  requirements. 

Mr.  President,  to  me  the  ever  recurring 
use  of  this  term  "policy"  is  inexplicable. 
Whose  policy?  What  policy?  As  long 
as  this  Congress  exists  as  a  separate 
branch  of  the  Government  under  the 
Constitution,  it  and  it  alone  is  the  agent 
which  can  create  and  delineate  "policy" 
under  the  Constitution.  The  extreme 
limit  to  which  the  Supreme  Court  can  go 
is  to  interpret  the  policies  delineated  by 
Congress  and  determine  whether  or  not 
they  are  consonant  with  the  mandates 
of  the  Constitution.  The  Supreme  Court 
is  not  a  policymaking  body,  and  if  the 
division  of  powers  is  to  be  maintained,  it 
can  never  become  one.  If  it  Is  to  arro- 
gate unto  itself  the  legislative  power  that 
is  vested  in  this  Congress,  then  we  are 
confronted  with  the  novel  situation  where 
there  are  two  policymaking  bodies  under 
the  Constitution.  If  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  limited  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  a  mandate  that  he  will  take  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed, 
arrogates  unto  himself  the  function  of 
a  policymaker  and  legislates  policy  by 
Executive  orders,  then  confusion  is  com- 
pounded, and  we  have  three  agencies 
which  devise  the  "policy"  of  the  United 
States.  I  challenge  both  the  staff 
director  and  members  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  to  point  to  one  line  in  any 
statute  or  law  now  in  existence  in  the 
Statutes  at  Large  which  sets  forth  a 
policy  that  would  permit  the  Commission 
or  the  President,  or  any  governmental 
agency,  to  say  how  and  to  whom  federally 
appropriated  funds  can  be  given  and  to 
whom  they  can  be  withheld. 

Mr.  Bemhard  then  turns  to  another 
area.    He  states: 

Similar  needs  for  assistance  exist  on  the 
State  and  local  levels.  In  the  North,  there 
are  increasing  demands  for  governmental 
action  to  deal  with  school  segregation,  racial 
housing  practices,  and  discrimination  in  em- 
plojmient.  State  and  local  governments  are 
seeking  Information  and  guidance  In  draft- 
ing ordinances  and  adopting  effective  policies 
to  deal  with  these  problems. 

I  respectfully  submit,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  last  thing  that  State  and  local 
governments  want  is  for  an  agency  such 
as  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  to  meddle 
in  their  local  affairs  and  give  them  any 
information,  guidance,  or  assistance  of 
any  kind  or  character  to  deal  with  their 
local  problems.  I  read  with  interest  in 
a  recent  newspaper  dispatch  from  Boston 
that  the  Boston  School  Committee  told 
the  Attorney  General  of   the  State   of 


Massachusetts  and  the  Governor  that 
they  neither  wanted  nor  required  any 
advice  and  assistance  from  these  State 
oflScials  in  regard  to  the  problems  with 
which  they  were  confronted  within  the 
Boston  school  system,  and  assured  both 
the  Governor  and  the  Attorney  General 
that  they  were  competent  and  capable 
of  solving  their  own  problems  without 
this  State  interference.  How  would  this 
school  committee  react  if  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment attempted  to  stick  its  nose  into 
their  purely  local  situation? 

Here  are  other  areas  in  which  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  desires  statu- 
tory authority  to  do  what  it  has  already 
been  doing  without  legal  sanction: 

In  areas  where  no  formal  governmental 
machinery  has  been  established,  there  may 
be  an  even  greater  need  for  Federal  assist- 
ance, so  that  racial  disputes  can  be  resolved 
In  a  rational  and  peaceful  manner,  rather 
than  through  violence.  For  example,  the 
continuing  protest  against  exclusion  of 
Negro  citizens  from  public  faculties  sug- 
gests the  desirability  of  a  forum  for  repre- 
sentatives of  business,  civil  ri^ts  organtea- 
tlons,  and  Government  to  seek  means  for 
implementing  a  policy  of  equal  access  to 
such  facilities.  As  more  employers  and 
unions  turn  their  attention  to  the  need  for 
developing  merit  hiring  and  training  pro- 
grams, they  find  a  need  for  advice  and  assist- 
ance. And  community  organizations  in 
many  localities  are  Just  beginning  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  question  of  how  to  afford 
equal  access  to  housing  without  suffering 
the  upheaval  of  stable  neighborhoods  which 
frequently  occurs  when  real  estate  specu- 
lators are  permitted  to  purvey  misinforma- 
tion and  stimulate  panic. 

Here  again  the  omnipotent  and  all- 
wise  Civil  Rights  Commission  is  declar- 
ing itself  capable  and  competent  to  enter 
these  additional  areas  and  solve  all  the 
problems  of  human  relationship.  By 
and  large,  Mr.  President,  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  devoted  most  of  its 
activities  during  its  6  years  of  life  to 
collecting  misinformation  in  regard  to 
the  Southern  States  and  basing  most  of 
its  original  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress on  proposals  that  would  cure  so- 
called  abuses  of  civil  rights  in  the  South. 
When  one  considers  the  areas  in  which 
it  now  proposes  to  enter,  there  is  no 
State  in  the  Union  that  is  not  going  to  be 
put  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  There  is  no  area 
of  human  relations  with  which  they  are 
not  going  to  tamper.  This  newly  sought 
power  would  create  a  permanent  agency 
which  will  be  the  apex  and  the  capstone 
in  a  form  of  federalism  that  is  un- 
dreamed of  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
I  can  testify  as  to  how  it  works,  from 
bitter  experience.  My  State  has  prob- 
ably been  the  greatest  single  target  of 
the  present  Commission.  We  are  evi- 
dently the  subject  of  a  special  report, 
which  has  not  yet  been  released  to  the 
public.  This  I  will  discuss  later.  We 
have  managed  to  survive  and  develop  in 
spite  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission — 
not  because  of  it — and  I  can  assure  you 
that  we  will  continue  to  manage  our  own 
political,  economic,  and  social  affairs 
irrespective  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion. But  from  experience,  I  would  not 
advise  the  elected  representatives  of 
other  States  of  this  Union  to  deliberately 
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expand  the  scope  and  power  of  an  agency 
that  is  sooner  or  later  going  to  turn  on 
their  people  and  subject  them  to  the 
same  degree  of  harassment,  meddling, 
and  interference  as  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi  have  already  expe- 
rienced. In  all  sincerity,  Mr.  President, 
I  have  attempted  to  devote  this  part  of 
my  discourse  to  the  horrors  of  Federal 
bureaucracy  and  to  the  folly  of  creating 
a  Federal  agency  and  giving  it  powers 
which  transcend  constitutional  limita- 
tions and  permits  it  to  roam  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  land  as  a  devoted 
zealot  to  a  limited  point  of  view  which 
has  become  dedicated  to  curing  what  it 
calls  an  illness  in  the  body  politic  by  at- 
tempting to  kill  the  patient. 

Mr.    President,    the    1961    report    of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress,  transmitted  in 
September  of  that  year,  was  so  detailed 
and  voluminous  that  it  could  not  be 
properly  digested  and  analyzed  at  the 
time  the  debate  took  place  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  extend  the  life  of  this  Commis- 
sion to  September  30,  1963.    Most  of  the 
President's    recommendations    to    Con- 
gress that  are  contained  in  his  so-called 
Omnibus  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963   (S. 
1731)  are  to  be  found  In  one  portion  or 
another  of  the  Commission's  recommen- 
dations.   Some  of  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations have  been  implemented 
by  the  use  of  executive  orders.    The  de- 
tails of  the  report  and  recommendations 
are  startling  to  the  casual  reader:  alarm- 
ing to  the  careful  student,  and  frighten- 
ing to  those  who  believe  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  system  of  government  cre- 
ated by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.      The    recommendations    would 
create  a  limitless  Central  Govenmient, 
restricting  the  freedom  and  destroying 
the  liberties  of  Individuals,  and  control- 
ling and  usurping  the  essential  functions 
of  the  State  and  local  governments.    If 
the  recommendations  set  forth  in  this 
report  should  be  adopted,  the  following 
would  result: 

First.  The  administration  of  justice  by 
all  local  and  State  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers and  courts  would  be  usurped, 
supervised  and  regulated  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Federal  control  would  ex- 
tend from  the  first  telephone  call  by  a 
citizen  asking  police  protection  through 
the  arrest,  arraignment,  indictment, 
trial,  sentence,  and  imprisonment  of  the 
criminal.  Civil  and  criminal  penalties 
would  be  held  over  the  heads  of  every 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  oflflcer 
in  the  United  States. 

Second.  The  Federal  Government 
would  take  over  from  State  and  local 
authorities  all  steps  In  the  election  of  lo- 
cal. State,  and  Federal  officials,  Includ- 
ing all  voter  qualifications,  the  registra- 
tion of  voters,  the  counting  of  votes,  the 
establishment  of  voting  districts  for 
State  and  Federal  elections,  the  estab- 
lishment of  electoral  districts  for  the 
election  of  State  and  Federal  legislators, 
with  civil  and  criminal  penalties  for  any 
action  or  inaction  which  Federal  per- 
sonnel claim  to  be  arbitrary. 

Third.  A  Federal  agency  would  be  cre- 
ated to  supervise  the  administration  of 
all  grammar  schools,  high  schools,  and 
colleges  In  the  United  States  supported 
by  local  and  State  funds — four  members 
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of  the  Commission  wish  to  extend  this 
to  private  educational  institutions;  ev- 
ery local  board  ot  school  trustees  in  the 
United  States  could  be  required  to  file 
periodic  reports  with  the  agency;  con- 
formity to  the  desires  of  Federal  per- 
sonnel would  be  forced  by  civil  and  crim- 
inal penalties;  Federal  employees  would 
be  sent  into  the  local  school  districts  as 
"social  workers"  and  "technical  work- 
ers"; Federal  bodyguards  would  be  pro- 
vided "to  protect  the  school  board  mem- 
bers, supervisory  officials,  and  teachers 
from  bodily  harm,  harassment,  intimida- 
tions and/or  reprisals  by  officials  or  pri- 
vate persons" — It  is  not  specified  whether 
these  bodyguards  would  be  Federal  mar- 
shals or  Federal  troops.  Although  the 
present  recommendation  is  limited  to 
the  field  of  race,  the  ultimate  result  is 
stated  in  the  negative  on  page  48  of  vol- 
ume 6: 

In  any  such  Federal  action  taken,  it  should 
be  stipulated  that  no  Federal  agency  or  offi- 
cial shall  be  given  power  to  direct,  supervise, 
or  control  the  administration,  curricula,  or 
personnel  of  an  Institution  operated  or  main- 
tained by  a  State  or  poliUcal  subdivision 
thereof. 

The  fact  that  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations concerning  voting  and 
enforcement  of  State  criminal  laws  are 
not  limited  to  matters  of  race  foreshad- 
ows similar  unlimited  recommendations 
in  the  educational  field.  Once  the  pat- 
tern is  set,  the  negative  will  become  af- 
firmative, the  exception  will  become  the 
rule  and  Federal  personnel  will  direct, 
supervise,  and  control  the  administra- 
tion, curriculums,  and  personnel  of  all 
grammar  schools,  high  schools,  and  col- 
leges in  the  United  States. 

Fourth.  In  the  field  of  business  and 
Industry  the  Commission  recommends 
that  the  Federal  Government  take  over 
the  relationship  of  employer  and  em- 
ployee to  be  manipulated,  controlled,  and 
regimented  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
sires of  Federal  personnel  through  the 
establishment  of  a  Federal  agency  to 
police  and  control — with  civil  and  crim- 
inal penalties  available — all  employment 
created  or  supported  by  Government 
contracts  or  Federal  aid  funds,  all  fed- 
erally assisted  training  programs,  activi- 
ties of  all  labor  organizations,  all  State 
eigencies  receiving  any  Federal  assist- 
ance. The  present  recommendations  are 
limited  to  the  field  of  race. 

P^fth.  FinaUy,  there  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission  and  already 
tentatively  effectuated  by  Executive  Or- 
der No.  11063  issued  by  President  Ken- 
nedy on  November  20.  1962,  a  Federal 
takeover  of  homes  and  homebuildlng 
whereby  the  all-pervading  hand  of  Fed- 
eral personnel — having  available  civil 
and  Criminal  remedies  to  bring  about 
their  desires — is  about  to  grasp  by  the 
throat  homeowners,  realtors,  building 
and  loan  associations,  banks,  financial 
institutions  engaged  in  the  mortgage 
loan  business,  local  public  housing  au- 
thorities, contractors,  developers,  and 
the  governing  authorities  of  municipali- 
ties. How  tight  the  squeeze  will  be  is  to 
be  determined  by  Federal  personnel. 
This  Federal  action  will  Invade  all 
phases  of  homeownershlp  including,  in 
the  words  of  the  order,  "the  sale,  leas- 
ing, rental,  or  other  disposition  of  resi- 


dential property  and  related  facilities — 
including  land  to  be  developed  for  resi- 
dential use — and  the  occupancy  there- 
of." Federal  personnel  will  be  looking 
over  the  shoulder  of  every  citizen  when 
he  buys  land  to  be  developed  for  resi- 
dential use.  buys  or  builds  a  home,  rents 
a  room  in  his  home,  or  sells  his  home. 

All  of  this  is  in  the  name  of  civil 
rights.  All  of  this  will  result  in  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  civil  liberties. 
Now  that  the  Federal  Government  is  us- 
ing its  financial  power  to  bring  about 
political  and  sociological  ends  consonant 
with  the  desires  of  the  political  party  in 
power,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  exercise  of  this  power  will  end  with 
matters  of  race.  The  foot  is  In  the  door. 
The  shadow  of  the  past  and  present  is 
thrown  upon  the  future.  The  end  is  not 
yet.  The  Commission  Itself  points  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  trail  on  page  97 
when  it  says: 

Currently,  the  Commission  has  made  a 
number  of  recommendations  for  Federal  ac- 
tion, but  these  by  no  means  exhaust  the 
needs  or  possibilities  for  improvement. 

Tens  of  millions  of  Americans  have 
financed  their  homes  through  lending 
institutions  and /or  through  loans  to 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  given 
financial  support  in  varying  degrees. 
The  Commission  says  on  pages  63  and 
64: 

The  Federal  Government  has  been  without 
question  the  major  force  In  the  expansion 
of   the  housing   and   home  finance   indus- 
tries. •   •   •     The  present  study  emphasizes 
the  extensive  nature  of  the  Federal  contri- 
bution.    The    private    housing    and    home 
finance   Industries,   through   which    govern- 
mental   housing   assistance    largely    reaches 
the  American  people,  rely  heavily  on   that 
contrlbuUon.  •    •   •     At  the  end  of  1960  the 
Nation's  nonfarm  home  mortga^  debt  stood 
at  9160  bUllon.     More  than  60  percent  of 
this  amount  ($100  billion)  Is  held  by  finan- 
cial Institutions  that  are  benefited  in  vary- 
ing degrees  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
closely  supervised  by  one  or  more  of  four 
Federaa     regxUatory     agencies — the     Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Cxurency,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal    Reserve    System,    and    the    Federal 
E>ep>06lt     Insurance     Corporation.     NaUonal 
banks  (regulated  by  the  ComptroUer  of  the 
Currency),  and  Federal  savings  and  loan  as- 
socUtlons    (regulated  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan   Bank    Board)    operate   luder   FMeral 
charters   and    are   subject   to    the   exclusive 
control  of  the  Federal  Government. 


The  report  points  out  that  these  In- 
stitutions have  assets  in  excess  of  $890 
billion.  Heretofore  conditions  attached 
to  such  financing  have  been  largely  upon 
a  reasonable  business  basis.  The  tre- 
mendous power  thus  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Federal  personnel  should  not  be  per- 
verted to  bring  about  political  and  so- 
ciological ends  desired  by  the  political 
party  then  in  power.  Yet,  this  is  the 
very  end  sought  by  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  and  by  Executive  Order  No. 
11063  issued  by  President  Kennedy  on 
November  20.  1962,  as  a  result  of  the 
Commission's  recommendations. 

What  will  happen  to  homeowners, 
realtors,  building  and  loan  associations, 
contractors,  banks,  municipalities,  pro- 
fessional persons  and  others  in  this  field 
is  foreshadowed  by  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  and  the  provi- 
sions   of    Executive    Order    No.    11063. 
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which  include  a  directive  that  Federal! 
personnel  through  the  "departmental 
and  a^rencies  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  take  all  action, 
necessary  and  appropriate"  to  enforce! 
the  dictates  of  the  Federal  Government 
concerning  race — part  1  of  Executivei 
Order  No.  11063: 

(a)  In  the  sale,  leasing,  rental,  or  others 
dispoeltlon  ot  residential  property  and  re- 
lated faclUties  (including  land  to  be  devel- 
oped for  residential  use),  or  occupancy 
thereof,  if  sucb  property  and  related  facili- 
ties are — 

(i)  owned  or  operated  by  the  Federal 
Government,  or 

(ii)  provided  in  whole  or  in  part  with  the 
aid  of  loans,  advances,  grants,  or  contribu- 
tions hereafter  agreed  to  be  made  by  the 
Federal   Oovemment,   or 

(lU)  provided  in  whole  or  in  part  by  loans 
hereafter  insured,  guaranteed,  or  otherwise 
secured  by  the  credit  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or 

(iv)  provided  by  the  development  or  the 
redevelopment  of  real  property  purchased, 
leased,  or  otherwise  obtained  from  a  State 
or  local  public  agency  receiving  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  slimi  clearance  or 
urban  renewal  with  respect  to  such  real 
property  under  a  loan  or  grant  contract 
hereafter  entered  into;  and 

(b)  In  the  lending  practices  with  respect 
to  residential  property  and  related  facilities 
(including  land  to  b«  developed  for  resi- 
dential use)  of  lending  Institutions,  Insofar 
as  such  practices  relate  to  loans  hereafter 
insured  or  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, j 

To  enforce   these  determinations   of 
Federal  personnel,  all  executive  depart-, 
ments  and  agencies  involved  are  author- 
ized to: 

(a)  cancel  or  terminate  in  whole  or  In 
part  any  agreement  or  contract  with  such 
person,  firm,  or  State  or  local  public  agency 
providing  for  a  loan,  grant,  contribution,  or 
other  Federal  aid,  or  for  the  payment  of  aj 
commission  or  fee; 

(b)  refrain  from  extending  any  further  aid 
under  any  program  administered  by  it  and 
affected  by  this  order  until  it  is  satisfied 
that  the  affected  person,  firm,  or  State  or 
local  public  agency  will  comply  with  the 
rules,  regulations,  and  procedures  Issued  or 
adopted  pursuant  to  this  order,  and  any , 
nondiscrimination  provisions  Included  in  { 
any  agreement  or  contract; 

(c)  refuse   to   approve  a   lending   institu- 
tion  or  any  other   lender   as  a   beneficiary 
under  afiy  program  administered  by  it  which  | 
is  affected  by  this  order  or  revoke  such  ap- 
proval 11  previously  given. 

In  addition  the  Attorney  General  is 
authorized  to  institute  civil  or  criminal 
proceedings  in  case  of  "violations  of  any 
rules,  regulations,  or  procedures." 

The  strong  dissent  filed  to  recommen- 
dation No.  3  concerning  housing  by  Hon. 
Robert  O.  Storey,  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  for- 
mer president  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation and  head  of  the  Southwestern 
Legal  Center  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  is  a  master- 
ful statement  of  the  situation  faced  by 
the  American  people  today.  Such  rec- 
ommendation No.  3  appears  on  page  75 
and  is  as  follows:  j 

That  the  Federal  Government,  either  by  | 
executive  or  by  congressional  action,  take 
appropriate  measures  to  require  all  financial 
institutions  engaged  In  a  mortgage  loan  busi- 
ness that  are  supervised  by  a  Federal  agency 
to  conduct  such  bvisiness  on  a  nondiscrimi- 
natory basis,  and  to  direct  all  relevant  Fed- 


eral agencies  to  devise  reasonable  and  effec- 
tive implementing  procedures. 

While  this  dissent  is  specifically  lim- 
ited by  Mr.  Storey  to  recommendation 
No.  3  in  the  field  of  housing,  in  my  opin- 
ion it  applies  to  the  entire  massive  ef- 
fort of  the  Federal  Government  under 
the  cloak  of  civil  rights  to  gain  control 
of  all  five  areas  of  housing,  employment, 
education,  voting,  and  justice  encom- 
passed in  the  Commission's  report.  Mr. 
Storey's  dissent  appears  on  pages  75  and 
76  and  is  in  part,  as  follows: 

While  I  am  fully  agreed  that  it  is  not  in 
keeping  with  American  principles  that  a  per- 
son be  denied  a  housing  mortgage  loan  solely 
on  the  basis  of  his  race,  religion,  or  national 
origin,  I  am,  nevertheless,  very  much  opposed 
to  further  Intervention  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  the  affairs  and  policies  of  pri- 
vate financial  institutions.  It  is  important 
to  recognize  that  under  democratic  capital- 
ism there  must  be  a  realm  of  institutional 
autonomy.  Private  financial  institutions, 
even  where  their  activities  are  in  part  already 
regulated  by  the  Federal  Government,  are 
primarily  business  institutions  and  not  In- 
stitutions for  social  reform.  •   •   • 

What  constitutes  the  appropriate  sphere 
of  governmental  intervention  in  private  in- 
stitutional financial  policies  may  be  a  rela- 
tive matter,  but  some  separation  must  be 
kept  between  political,  social,  and  economic 
affairs.  Every  Increase  in  Federal  supervi- 
sion of  the  economic  life  of  the  Nation  for 
the  purpose  of  achieving  certain  specific  so- 
cial objectives  automatically  diminishes  the 
function  that  the  free  competitive  market 
discharges  under  democratic  capitalism.  In 
the  long  run,  this  can  lead  only  to  autocracy. 

Recommendations,  such  as  this,  for  in- 
creasing Federal  control  assume  a  totally 
powerful  National  Government  with  unend- 
ing authority  to  intervene  in  all  private 
affairs  among  men,  and  to  control  and  ad- 
Just  property  relationships  in  accordance 
with  the  Judgment  of  Government  person- 
nel. It  is  at  this  level  that  a  more  seriotis 
and  obvious  weakness  arises,  for  political 
employees  are  seldom  absolutely  objective. 
It  is  Impossible  to  keep  Federal  intervention 
from  becoming  an  Institutionalization  of 
special  privilege  for  political  pressvire  groups. 
This  must  lead  eventually  not  to  greater  hu- 
man freedom  but  to  ever-diminishing  free- 
dom. 

Therefore,  a  great  deal  of  caution  is  needed 
before  succimiblng  to  the  politically  tempt- 
ing suggestion  of  resorting  to  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  for  Increased  control.  Reliance 
on  the  Federal  Government  for  the  solution 
of  all  problems  of  discrimination  can  bring 
about  only  a  weakening  of  confidence  in  the 
capacity  of  the  Institutions  of  a  free  economy 
to  serve  democratic  values.  I  am  firmly  of 
the  belief  that  in  the  majority  of  instances 
a  free  economy  is  better  able  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  work  out  fairly  the  prob- 
lem of  discrimination  In  mortgage  loans. 
This,  In  turn,  will  halt  the  tendency  to 
shrink  freedom  of  private  enterprise  to 
smaller  dimensions. 

The  issue  here  is  much  more  than  the 
technical  problem  of  devising  new  controls 
to  deal  with  financing  minority  housing. 
It  Is  the  Issue  of  freedom  versus  authority. 
The  success  of  a  democratic  free  enterprise 
economy  depends  as  much  on  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  does  not  do,  or  does  not 
have  to  do,  as  on  what  It  does. 

Do  we  now  live  under  a  government  of 
laws,  or  a  government  of  men?  How  far 
will  the  executive  department  go  in  tak- 
ing over  legislative  functions?  Congress 
has  repeatedly  refused  to  require  racial 
integration  in  Federal  housing.  It  has 
never  granted  that  authority  to  the  Pres- 


ident. Yet  President  Kennedy  issued, 
without  legislative  authority.  Executive 
Order  No.  11063;  and  he  did  so  In  the 
face  of  repeated  congressional  denial 
thereof. 

I  have  just  begun  to  scratch  the  sur- 
face of  the  reasons  why  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  should  be  allowed  to  die  sine 
die  today  without  afflrmative  action  by 
the  Senate  on  either  of  the  amendments 
to  extend  its  life  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted. If  and  when  the  omnibus  civil- 
rights  bill  reaches  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
I  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  that  I  will 
state  in  great  detail,  and  with  particu- 
larization,  the  manifold  reasons  why  I 
am  opposed  to  making  this  Commission 
a  permanent  body  and  increasing  the 
scope  of  its  powers  and  duties. 

The  proposed  extension  of  the  life  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  is  a  part  of 
the  President's  request  which  now  is 
being  considered  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  As  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  believe  it  should  be  by- 
passed in  this  way  and  prevented  from 
giving  its  essential  consideration  to  this 
grave  subject.  That  is  an  additional 
reason  why  I  oppose  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  support  the  amendment  which 
calls  for  continuation  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  It  has  served  the 
Nation  well  and  faithfully.  Yesterday, 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  its  third  biennial  re- 
port since  its  establishment  6  years  ago. 
The  report  comes  to  us  at  a  time  when 
our  moral  fiber  as  a  nation  is  once  again 
being  put  to  the  test.  As  the  months  of 
1963  have  unfolded,  the  legacy  of  slavery 
has  brought  upon  us  new  and  terrible 
reminders  that  there  are  among  us  some 
who  are  not  yet  free.  Our  public  con- 
science has  slowly  been  aroused  to  a  new 
sense  of  the  urgency  of  correcting  our 
public  deeds  and  our  public  policy  toward 
our  fellow  citizens.  The  test  we  face 
has  never  been  more  directly  or  more 
plainly  put  to  us.  as  makers  of  public  law. 
than  it  is  by  the  report  submitted  to 
us  by  the  six  good  men  who  compose  this 
Commission,  which  Congress  itself  cre- 
ated. The  recommendations  made  in 
their  report  cover  virtually  every  issue 
which  is  now  daily  finding  its  way  onto 
the  front  pages  of  our  newspapers:  vot- 
ing denials,  which  we  thought  we  had 
corrected;  inadequate,  unequal,  and  ra- 
cially stigmatized  education,  about  which 
our  courts  issued  correcting  decrees  al- 
most a  decade  ago;  job  discrimination 
based  upon  race,  at  a  time  when  public 
tax  dollars  have  come  to  reach  into  vir- 
tually every  sector  of  our  economy;  hous- 
ing restrictions,  which  are  crippling  the 
benefits  that  Congress  believed  it  was  be- 
stowing with  its  unprecedented  support 
of  slum  clearance,  urban  renewal,  and 
private  homes ;  continuation  of  two  kinds 
of  justice  in  too  many  places;  racial  seg- 
regation in  hospitals  built  with  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress;  public  affront 
and  insult,  instead  of  public  service,  in 
places  licensed  for  public  accommoda- 
tion. The  list  prepared  by  the  Commis- 
sion is  long,  specific,  and  honest. 

Apart  fi-om  its  timeliness,  perhaps  the 
most  important  thing  about  this  report 
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Is  that  Its  recommendations  are  unani- 
mous. Six  good  men — southerners, 
northerners,  lawyers,  teachers,  black, 
white.  Republicans,  and  Democrats — 
have  put  before  this  Congress  the  chal- 
lenge of  our  time.  It  is  time  we  asked 
ourselves  whether  we  are  big  enough, 
honest  enough,  or.  If  nothing  else,  scared 
enough  to  seize  that  challenge  for  once, 
and  to  rid  this  Nation  of  the  most  un- 
fortunate part  of  its  past,  and  whether 
we  are  prepared  to  act  as  brothers,  to 
heal  wounds,  to  strengthen  our  own 
decency.  The  Commission  has  given  us 
a  strong  dose.  Perhaps  it  shocks  us  less 
today  because  we  have  beard  the  cries 
of  pain  and  anguish  of  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans. Perhaps  we  are  finally  ready  for 
the  strong  medicine  we  have  known  we 
must  take,  but  somehow  have  failed  each 
year  to  take. 

In  the  weeks  Immediately  ahead,  Mr. 
President,  each  of  us  will  have  the  chance 
to  rise  above  party,  to  rise  above  region, 
to  rise  above  our  fears,  and  to  agree  upon 
a  course  of  action  that  either  will  re- 
store self-confidence  and  self-esteem  to 
our  Nation,  or  will  return  \is  to  our  fears. 
I  believe  Congress  and  the  Senate  can 
meet  the  test  of  our  time.  If  they  will  but 
do  so. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  last  few 
days.  I  have  heard  many  things  said 
about  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  jome 
good  and  some  bad.  I  want  to  remind 
Senators  what  a  revolutionary  concept 
this  Commission  was  when  It  was  created 
and  what  an  outstanding  Job  it  has  done 
in  a  most  difficult  situation.  It  is  not 
easy  to  point  out  to  a  nation  which  prides 
itself  on  being  the  land  of  the  free  that 
whole  peoples  have  been  denied  the  right 
to  vote,  a  chance  to  go  to  a  decent  school, 
and  an  opportunity  to  find  a  job  a  man 
can  be  proud  of.  It  Is  not  popular  to 
point  out  that  the  God -given  freedoms 
set  forth  in  our  Constitution  and  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  have  yet 
to  be  extended  to  substantial  portions 
of  our  people. 

No  one  likes  to  be  criticized,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; but  certainly  the  only  way  anyone 
ever  Improves  himself  is  by  recognizing 
that  he  Is  not  perfect. 

When  we  are  told  where  we  are  wrong, 
when  we  are  told  that  in  this  coimtry, 
both  North  and  South,  there  are  places 
where  democracy  does  not  apply,  then, 
and  only  then,  can  we  work  up  the 
courage  and  the  determination  to  do 
something  about  it.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  Civil  Rights  Commission  has 
pointed  out  what  needs  to  be  done;  and 
now  it  Is  up  to  Congress  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  do  something 
about  it. 

I  believe  the  Commission  has  done  an 
excellent  job.  To  those  who  work  for 
the  Commission.  I  wish  to  say  that,  al- 
though this  measure  will  sei^e  to  extend 
the  life  of  the  Commission  for  1  year,  it 
is  my  great  hope  and  expectation  that 
before  that  year  is  out  we  shall  pass  the 
President's  civil  rights  bill  and  shall 
give  the  Commission  a  more  satisfactory 
extension  so  as  to  allow  it  to  complete 
its  pioneering  and  necessary  work. 

An  editorial  published  in  this  morn- 
ing's Issue  of  the  Washington  Post  pre- 
sents a  powerful  and  persuasive  argu- 


ment for  this  agency's  perpetuation.  The 
Commission  has  pointed  the  way  for  con- 
structive action  in  the  field  of  civil  rights 
here  in  Congress  and  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. The  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions are  sound,  and  represent  urgent 
business  for  American  democracy.  I 
commend  the  Commission.  I  ask  that 
this  editorial  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Slow  Progrkss 

The  latest,  and  perhaps  final,  report  of  the 
Civil  Rights  (Commission  affords  the  most 
powerful  argument  possible  for  the  agency's 
perpetuation.  Whether  one  agrees  with  Its 
recommendations  or  not,  the  report  Is  a 
storehouse  of  Information  about  race  rela- 
tions In  the  United  States.  To  read  it  Is  to 
understand  the  resentment  and  Unpatlence 
and  uru-est  among  Negroes  all  over  the 
United  States  today  and  to  recognize  the  Im- 
perative need  for  drastic  and  dramatic 
change. 

There  has  been  progress  In  the  extension 
of  civil  rights  to  Negroes  during  the  past  few 
years;  but  It  has  been  dlshearteningly  slow 
and  grudging.  The  Conunlssion  made  a 
study,  for  example,  of  the  right  to  vote  In 
100  counties  of  8  Southern  States.  In  1956, 
the  last  year  before  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  secure  the  right  to  vote,  about  5 
percent  of  the  voting  age  Negroes  in  the  100 
counties  were  registered  to  vote;  despite  the 
subsequent  passage  of  two  civil  rights 
acts  and  the  bringing  of  36  voting  rights 
suits  by  the  Department  of  Justice.  Negro 
registration  in  these  counties  has  risen  to 
no  more  than  8.3  percent  today. 

In  another  area,  education,  the  Commis- 
sion found  that  nearly  10  years  after  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  school 
segregation  cases,  Negro  schoolchildren  still 
attend  segregated  schools  in  all  parts  of  the 
Nation.  The  Supreme  Court's  order  con- 
tinues to  encounter  the  most  stubborn  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  most  southern  school 
boards.  "Even  token  desegregation  usually 
has  come  only  after  a  lawsuit  is  threatened 
or  prosecuted,"  the  report  declares.  "The 
Commission  has  found  no  evidence  that  this 
resistance  is  dissipating." 

The  most  hopeful  aspect  of  the  civil  rights 
situation,  in  the  Commission's  Judgment,  is 
an  increased  awareness  of  It  throughout  the 
Nation.  Two  observations  by  the  Commis- 
sion seem  to  us  of  great  significance.  One  Is 
that  "the  clvU  rights  problem  cannot  be 
solved  piecemeal."  It  is  Idle  to  say  employ- 
ment opportunity  or  the  franchise  or  educa- 
tion Is  the  key  to  Negro  emancipation.  No 
single  key  will  suffice.  All  the  doors  must  be 
opened  at  once. 

Secondly,  the  Commission  concludes  that 
"government  alone,  at  whatever  level,  can- 
not hope  to  solve  the  Nation's  civil  rights 
problem.  The  Issue  Is  too  fraught  with  moral 
Implications  to  be  capable  of  exclusively  legal 
solutions."  We  think  this  Is  profoundly 
right.  The  problem  presents  a  challenge  to 
the  religious  and  educational  and  civic  lead- 
ers of  the  American  people.  It  is  a  problem 
that  can  be  solved  only  through  an  awaken- 
ing of  the  American  conscience.  This  Is  the 
supreme  task  of  leadership. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  also  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  an  editorial  pub- 
lished today  in  the  New  York  Times. 
The  editorial  is  entitled  "The  Urgency  of 
Civil  Rights. "  This  editorial  expresses 
strong  support  for  the  administration's 
civil  rights  program  and  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Ubgznct  or  Crvn,  Rigbts 

That  most  useful  Supreme  Court  phrase, 
"all  deliberate  speed,"  entered  the  language 
of  civil  rights  nearly  10  years  ago.  Apart 
from  school  desegregation,  it  today  has  spe- 
cial urgency  in  respect  to  two  interlocking 
legislative  proposals  before  Congress.  The 
first  is  the  administration's  civil  rights  pro- 
gram; the  second  Is  extension  of  the  life 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

The  Congress  is  not  so  overworked  that  It 
cannot  handle  both  a  tax  bill  and  a  civil 
rights  bill  In  the  same  session.  This  ought 
not  be  a  question  of  either/or.  Senator 
GoLDWATEH,  Of  Arizoha,  who  has  garnered 
southern  applause  by  casual  remarks  that 
clvU  rights  should  be  a  matter  of  States' 
rights,  now  declares  that  a  tax  bill  and  a 
civil  rights  bin  would  be  too  much  for  Con- 
gress this  year.     Why  should  this  be  so? 

Months  of  research  and  long  hearings  are 
not  still  required  on  the  administration's 
civil  rights  bill.  What  is  at  Issue  here 
already  Is  a  part  of  the  fabric  of  American 
life — for  whites.  The  research  has.  Indeed, 
been  spread  across  the  front  pages  every 
year  In  the  accounts  of  violence  in  Uttle 
Rock,  Ark.;  in  Birmingham  and  Montgomery, 
Ala.;  In  Orangeburg,  S.C;  In  Amerlcua,  Ga. 
These  places  and  others  bear  a  message  for 
Congress :  that  Federal  legislation  Is  impera- 
tive now  to  prevent  bloodshed  and  law- 
breaking  in  the  name  of  States  rights;  that 
the  broadly  defined  guarantees  of  citizen 
equality  \inder  the  Constitution  must  be 
underscored  in  their  particular  aspects  by 
a  civil  rights  program  of  law. 

Closely  related  to  the  specifics  of  the  omni- 
bus civil  rights  bill  is  the  need  for  pro- 
longed life  for  the  ClvU  Rights  Commission. 
This  body's  valuable  reports  have  unearthed 
the  facts  of  second-class  citizenship  In  many 
places.  North  and  South;  its  recommenda- 
tions have  frequently  served  as  a  spur  to 
action.  The  ClvU  Rights  Commission  has 
been  a  useful  thorn  in  the  conscience  of 
the  Federal  Government.  It  should  not  be 
allowed  to  die. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  several  articles 
relating  to  the  report  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  and  certain  excerpts  from 
the  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  the  excerpts  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  (N.T.)   Times,  Oct.  1, 

1963] 
Rights  Unit  Asks  Stctt  Guarantei  of 
Negroes'  Vote — Combossion  Urges  Uni- 
roRM  Reqttikements  Am>  Seeks  ENroxcx- 
KENT  Penalties — Congress  Gets  Re- 
port— Broad  Program  Is  Ottered  To 
Erase  Discrimination — Findings  Unani- 
mous 

(By  Marjorle  Hunter) 
Washington,  September  SO. — The  Com- 
mission on  ClvU  Rights  called  today  for 
uniform  voter-registration  standards  and 
other  sweeping  changes  to  erase  racial  dis- 
crimination. 

The  proposals  appeared  certain  to  arouse 
new  opposition  among  southern  lawmakers, 
already  threatening  a  fUlbuster  in  Congress 
over  the  administration's  pending  clvU  rights 
legislation. 

In  addition  to  uniform  voter  standards, 
the  Conunlssion  recommended  a  fair  em- 
plo3rment  practices  law,  authority  for  the 
Attorney  General  to  institute  legal  action  to 
desegregate  schools  and  elimination  at  racial 
discrimination  in  Tarlous  programs  sup- 
ported by  Federal  funds. 
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The  CommlMlon's  third  biennial  report, 
submitted  to  the  PrMident  and  Cong^ma, 
differed  from  i>rev1oiu  reports  In  these  majof 
respects: 

For  the  first  time  In  Its  tt-year  history,  th* 
Commission's  findings  and  recommendation* 
to  Congress  were  unanimous.  Previously, 
white  southern  members  on  the  Commls* 
sion  had  dissented  from  some  proposals. 

Also  for  the  first  time,  the  Commlsslod 
said  It  was  able  to  report  "an  atmosphere  of 
hopefulness"  In  the  civil  rights  struggle. 

But  the  Commission  warned  against  com* 
placency.    It  reported : 

"The  present  conflict  has  brought  about 
some  progress,  but  It  has  also  created  th4 
danger  that  white  and  Negro  Americans  may 
be  driven  even  further  apart  and  left  again 
with  a  legacy  of  fear  and  mlstriist.  Thes4 
new  hopes  and  dangers  have  transformed 
the  American  civil  rights  struggle." 

To  wipe  out  discrimination,  the  Commlst 
slon  recommended  legislation  and  executive 
action  In  nearly  all  fields  of  conflict — em- 
ployment, education,  voting,  health  facllN 
ties,  \irban  areas,  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
agencies  of  justice. 

MAJOa  PSOPOSALS  I 

Among  the  major  recommendations  wer^ 
the  following :  j 

A  fair  employment  practices  law,  assuring 
the  rl^t  to  equal  opportunity  In  employ-* 
ment  assisted  by  the  Federal  Oovemmenf 
or  affecting  Interstate  commerce.  The  au-< 
thorlty  to  Issue  orders  and  Institute  action 
would  be  vested  In  a  single  administrator 
In  the  Department  of  Labor. 

A  law  requiring  schools  that  assign  pupils 
on  the  basis  of  race  to  adopt  desegregation 
plans  within  90  days.  The  Attorney  General 
would  b«  authorized  to  Institute  legal  ac-< 
tlon  upon  failure  of  schools  to  do  so.  . 

Elimination  of  racial  discrimination  In 
vocation  education  programs,  manpowei) 
training  programs,  and  hospitals  built  undei* 
the  HUl-Burton  Act  of  1946. 

Authorization  for  the  Attorney  General  td 
Intervene  In  or  Initiate  civil  proceedings  to 
prevent  denials  to  persons  of  any  rights, 
privileges,  or  Immunities  guaranteed  by  law 
or  the  Constitution. 

Denial  of  Federal  funds  to  school  district^ 
In  Impacted  areas  (such  as  areas  surround i 
Ing  military  bases)  unless  all  children  In  thq 
districts  are  assigned  to  schools  without) 
regard  to  race. 

The  Commission  also  called  on  President! 
Kennedy  to  get  the  Navy  to  do  more  to  as- 
sxire  equality  of  opportunity  for  Negroes. 

VOTtNO  STANDAROe  SOUGHT 

Some  of  the  most  far-reaching  proposals 
were  In  the  field  of  voting  rights.  \ 

The  Commission  recommended  iiniformj 
standards  of  qualification  for  voter  regis- 
tration, limiting  disqualifications  to  age. 
length  of  residence,  legal  confinement,  judU 
clally  determined  mental  disability,  convic- 
tion of  a  felony,  and  failure  to  complete  six; 
grades  of  formal  education  or  Its  equivalent. 

To  back  this  up.  the  Commission  recom- 
mended that  the  President  be  authorized  to 
order  an  investigation  into  any  political  sub- 
division where  10  or  more  persons  file  sworn 
affidavits  alleging  discrimination  In  reglstm. 
tlon. 

If  action  Is  fotuid  to  be  warranted,  tho 
President  would  be  authorized  to  appoint  a 
Federal  official  to  act  as  a  temporary  regis- 
trar. 

The  Commission  recommended  that,  If  all 
else  failed.  Congress  reduce  representation  in 
the  House  proportionately  by  the  nimiber  of 
citizens  denied  the  right  to  vote  on  the  basis 
of  race  or  color. 

TWO   SOUTHXENZaS   CONCim 

Underscoring  the  demand  for  uniform 
voter  standards,  a  concurring  rep<»rt  was  filed 
by  the  Commission's  two  white  Southern, 
members — Robert  G.  Storey,  of  Dallas,  former' 


dean  of  the  Southern  Methodist  University 
Law  School,  and  Dr.  Robert  8.  Rankin,  of 
Durham,  N C  head  of  the  department  of 
political  science  at  Duke  University. 

The  two  native  southerners  said  they  had 
opposed  similar  proposals  in  the  past  because 
they  had  believed  voting  rights  could  be  se- 
cured "without  disturbing,  even  temporarily, 
our  long-standing  Federal -State  relation- 
ships." 

But  they  noted  that  "the  evil  of  arbitrary 
disfranchisement  has  not  diminished  ma- 
terially" and  progress  toward  equal  voting 
rights  is  at  a  virtual  standstill  In  some 
areas. 

For  these  reasons,  they  said  "we  have  con- 
cluded sadly  but  with  firm  conviction,  that 
without  drastic  change  In  the  means  used 
to  secxtre  suffrage  for  many  of  our  citizens, 
disfranchisement  will  continue  to  be  handed 
down  froni  father  to  son." 

camcizES  slow  pkocress 

The  entire  Conunlssion  was  critical  of  the 
slow  progress  in  securing  voting  rights 
through  Federal  litigation.  However,  it 
praised  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
In  seeking  to  handle  the  matter  In  this  way. 

"After  5  years  of  Federal  litigation.  It  Is 
fair  to  conclude  that  case-by-case  proceed- 
ings, helpfiil  as  they  have  been  In  Isolated 
localities,  have  not  provided  a  prompt  or  ade- 
quate remedy  for  widespread  discriminatory 
denials  of  the  right  to  vote,"  the  Commission 
reported. 

"At  this  time  In  our  history,"  the  Com- 
mission said,  "we  must  fulfill  the  promise  of 
America  to  all  this  country's  citizens,  or 
give  up  our  best  hope  for  national  greatness. 
The  challenge  can  be  met  If  the  entire  Na- 
tion faces  Its  responsibilities. ' 

The  Commission  noted  that  In  1956,  the 
year  before  passage  of  legislation  to  secure 
voting  rights,  about  5  percent  of  the  voting- 
age  Negroes  in  100  counties  In  8  Southern 
States  were  registered. 

Today,  the  Commission  continued,  the 
most  recent  statistics  Indicate  that  only 
55.711,  or  less  than  8  percent,  of  the  668,082 
Negroes  of  voting  age  In  those  100  counties 
have  access  to  the  ballot. 

The  eight  States  In  question  are  Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennes- 
see. 

SCORES    CTTRBS    ON    PSOTISTS 

The  Commission  was  critical  also  of  ef- 
forts Of  some  States  and  localities  to  limit 
the  right  to  free  assembly  and  expression  of 
grievances. 

While  noting  that  some  racial  demonstra- 
tions might  have  exceeded  the  boundaries 
of  free  speech  and  might  have  Interfered 
with  peace  and  order,  the  Commission  said 
that  cases  It  had  studied  had  shown  that 
most  of  the  protests  "have  been  peaceful  and 
orderly  and  well  within  the  protective  guar- 
antees of  the  first  amendment." 

The  Commission  said  that  there  bad  been 
only  limited  employment  of  Negroes  as  po- 
licemen, prosecutors,  judges,  jurors,  and 
other  agents  of  government.  It  called  for 
Federal  grants-in-aid  to  assist  localities  In 
recruiting  and  training  qualified  Negroes  for 
agencies  of  justice. 

In  surveying  the  educational  picture,  the 
Commission  concentrated  largely  on  prob- 
lems created  by  de  facto  segregation  In  the 
North  and  West.  In  past  reports,  the 
emphasis  was  almost  entirely  on  segregation 
In  southern  schools. 

The  Commission  noted  that  nearly  10  years 
after  the  Supweme  Court's  school  desegre- 
gation decision  of  1954,  Negro  schoolchildren 
still  attended  segregated  schools  In  all  parts 
of  the  Nation. 

"In  the  South,  most  schools  continue  to  be 
segregated  by  official  policy.  The  Conunls- 
sion has  tovnuX  no  evidence  that  this  resist- 
ance Is  dissipating,"  the  report  stated. 
"But  in  the  North  and  West,"  the  Conunls- 


sion continued,  "school  segregation  Is  wide- 
spread because  of  existing  segregated  housing 
patterns  and  the  practice  of  assigning  pupils 
to  neighborhood  schools. 

"Whether  this  northern-style  segregation 
Is  unconstitutional  has  yet  to  be  considered 
by  the  Supreme  Coxirt.  but  the  contention 
that  It  runs  counter  to  the  equal  protection 
clause  Is  being  vigorously  asserted." 

It  found  the  status  of  Negroes  in  the  mili- 
tary services  generally  satisfactory  but  said 
that  the  Navy  lagged  behind  the  Army  and 
Air  Force. 

The  Commission  also,  like  the  President's 
Committee  on  Equal  Opportunity  In  the 
Armed  Forces,  which  Issued  a  report  last 
June,  stressed  the  adverse  Impact  of  discrimi- 
nation against  Negroes  In  areas  near  mili- 
tary installations. 

Unlike  the  earlier  report,  which  suggested 
the  closing  of  military  bases  In  areas  prac- 
ticing discrimination.  the  Commission 
limited  itself  to  endorsing  sanctions  against 
segregated  off-base  installations. 

However,  it  recommended  abandoning 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  programs  at 
schools  and  colleges  practicing  racial  dis- 
crimination. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
has  issued  a  memorandum  calling  upon  local 
base  commanders  to  discuss  desegregation  of 
facilities  with  the  implicit  threat  of  sanc- 
tions if  desegregation  is  not  achieved. 

Representative  Carl  Vinson,  of  Georgia, 
has  denounced  the  McNamara  memorandum 
as  an  attempt  to  use  the  military  forces  for 
political  and  social  reform.  It  has  also 
aroused  criticism  and  complaints  In  many 
Southern  conununlties. 

Comparing  desegregation  In  the  various 
services,  the  Conunlssion  said  that  Negroes  In 
the  Army  accounted  for  11  percent  of  total 
personnel;  In  the  Air  Force  and  the  Marine 
Corps  8  and  7  percent,  respectively,  and  in 
the  Navy,  less  than  5  percent. 

It  said  that  Negroes  constitute  slightly 
more  than  3  percent  of  all  Army  officers.  In 
comparison  with  about  1  percent  in  the  Air 
Force  and  0.3  percent  and  0.2  percent  respec- 
tively In  the  Navy  and  Marines.  The  Navy 
and  Marines  lag  not  only  In  the  numbers  of 
Negro  officers  but  also  In  the  ranks  they 
achieve,  the  report  noted. 

The  Commission  also  reported  on  lu'ban 
area  problems.  It  termed  the  solving  of 
these  urban  problems  "the  challenge  of  the 
sixties"  and  suggested  Presidential  awards  of 
merit  for  Individuals  and  groups  seeking  to 
solve  the  problems  on  a  local  level. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  Oct.  1, 

1963) 

Commission   Says   Conflict  Threatins   To 

Widen  VS.  Racial  Rift 

(By  James  E.  Clayton) 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  said  yester- 
day that  there  Is  now  an  "atmosphere  of 
genuine  hopefulness"  In  the  Nation's  race 
relations,  but  "no  cause  of  complacency." 

It  said  Incidents  In  1963  have  Increased 
awareness  of  civil  rights  problems  and 
brought  some  progress.  But  the  present 
conflict,  it  said,  "has  also  created  the  dan- 
ger that  white  and  Negro  Americans  may  be 
driven  even  further  apart  and  left  again 
with  a  legacy  of  hate.  fear,  and  mistrust." 

The  six-man  Commission's  views  were 
contained  In  Its  report  to  the  President 
and  Congress  submitted  on  the  last  day  of 
its  legal  existence.  Many  of  its  employees 
have  already  made  plans  to  take  other  jobs 
while  Congress  debates  a  measure  to  extend 
the  Commission's  life  for  another  year. 

recommendations  made 
Included  In  the  Commission's  report  was 
a  long  series  of  recommendations  that.  If 
adopted,  would  put  much  greater  Federal 
pressure  on  States  and  cities  to  move  for- 
ward on  civil  rights  problems.  Several  of 
Its  previous  proposals,  denounced  as  radical 


when  made,  are  In  the  administration's  civil 
rights  bUl  thU  year. 

The  Commission  said  It  could  no  longer 
agree  with  those  who  argue  that  voting  by 
Negroes  is  the  key  to  civil  rights  progress. 
It  said  the  Intent  of  the  Civil  Rights  Acts 
of  1957  and  1960  to  let  Negroes  vote  freely 
has  been  frustrated  through  the  South. 
Major  changes  are  now  needed  In  Federal 
laws  dealing  with  education  and  housing  as 
well  as  with  voting,  the  Commission  said. 

But  It  added  that  the  racial  Issue  "Is  too 
fraught  with  moral  implications  to  be  capable 
of  exclusively  legal  solutions."  The  United 
States  needs  a  "rededlcatlon  In  deeds,  not  In 
words,  to  the  basic  principles  upon  which  It 
was  founded,"  the  rep>ort  said. 

The  two  Southern  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, agreeing  for  the  first  time  with  all 
of  Its  recommendations,  also  attached  a  short 
statement  calling  on  States  to  meet  their 
obligations  as  well  as  to  talk  about  States' 
rights. 

The  two.  Robert  O.  Storey,  president  of 
the  Southwestern  Legal  Foundation  at  Dal- 
las, and  Robert  S.  Rankin,  chairman  of  the 
political  science  department  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity, said: 

"We  must  state  that  siirvlval  of  the  hon- 
orable doctrine  of  States'  rights  Imposes 
coterminous  obligations.  It  Is  shortsighted 
Indeed  to  force  citizens  of  the  States  to  look 
to  the  Central  Government  alone  for  vindi- 
cation of  rights  about  which  there  Is  no 
substantial  disagreement  •  •  •  states'  rights 
carry  with  them  State  obligations  to  all  Its 
citizens." 

other  members 
The  other  members  of  the  Commission  are 
John  A.  Hannah,  president  of  Michigan  State 
University;  the  Reverend  Theodore  M.  Hes- 
burgh,  president  of  Notre  Dame  University; 
Erwln  N.  Orlswold,  dean  of  Harvard  Law 
School,  and  Spottswood  W.  Robinson  m, 
former  dean  of  the  Howard  University  Law 
School.  Robinson  Is  the  only  Negro  Com- 
missioner. 

Among  the  Commission's  many  recommen- 
dations were: 

That  Congress  pass  a  law  requiring  every 
local  school  board  to  publish,  within  90  days, 
a  plan  for  desegregating  its  schools. 

That  the  President  call  a  White  House  con- 
ference of  educators  and  civil  rights  experts 
on  how  the  Federal  Government  can  help 
localities  give  all  children  an  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity. 

That  Congress  take  away  from  the  covuis 
and  give  to  the  President  power  to  appoint 
Federal  officers  to  register  prospective  voters 
In  counties  where  discriminatory  practices 
are  used  to  keep  Negroes  off  the  voting  lists. 
TTiat  the  Defense  Department  act  to  see 
that  Negroes  have  the  same  opportunities  as 
other  Americans  to  serve  In  the  Navy. 

That  military  commanders  undertake  a 
vigorous  program  aimed  at  assuring  equality 
of  treatment  for  servicemen  In  off-base  hous- 
ing, education,  and  public  accommodations. 
That  Federal  funds  be  cut  off  for  job  re- 
training and  vocational  education  programs 
In  States  where  segregated,  discriminatory 
practices  are  observed. 

That  Congress  authorize  the  trial  In  Fed- 
eral courts,  rather  than  In  State  courts,  of 
persons  charged  with  State  crimes  If  the 
attitude  of  local  officials  Indicates  the  State 
courts  will  not  protect  their  civil  rights. 

registration  gain  slow 

The  Commission's  268-page  report  also  said 
that  In  100  key  counties  in  8  Southern  States, 
the  number  of  Negroes  of  voting  age  who  are 
registered  to  vote  Increased  only  from  6  to 
8.3  percent  In  the  last  7  years. 

In  the  field  of  education,  the  Commission 
said  the  resistance  of  southern  school  boards 
to  desegregation  does  not  seem  to  be  dis- 
sipating and  that  segregation  exists  In  the 
school  systems  of  many  Northern  and  West- 
ern States  as  well. 


Turning  to  health  facilities,  the  Commis- 
sion said  Negro  patients  and  physicians  in 
many  cities,  Including  Washington,  are 
denied  services  at  facilities  that  have  received 
Federal  grants.  It  said  that  more  than  $3 
billion  In  Federal  funds  has  been  spent  since 
1946  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act,  much  of  It 
on  segregated  hospitals. 

The  Commission  said  that  It  had  looked 
Into  desegregation  demonstrations  in  BIb- 
mlngham,  Baton  Rouge,  Jackson,  and  Mem- 
phis and  decided  that  State  and  local  of- 
ficials clearly  violated  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  demonstrators.  It  also  found 
that  Negroes  are  often  barred  from  partici- 
pating In  the  agencies  of  justice,  as  police- 
men, lawyers,  and  jiirors. 

[From  the  New  York  (N.T.)   Times,  Oct.  1, 

1968] 
Text  or  Pretack  to  Civn.  Rights  Commis- 

BlOIfS   RXPCMtT 

Washington,  September  30. — The  Commis- 
sion Issues  Its  third  biennial  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  at  a  time  of  in- 
creased awareness  of  the  Nation's  civil  rights 
problems.  Sharpened  controversy  and  quick- 
ened hopes  have  accompanied  this  new 
awareness.  A  sense  of  futility  has  given  way 
In  recent  months  to  Indignation  and  an 
avowed  determination  to  see  revered  princi- 
ples translated  into  the  practices  of  everyday 
life  without  further  delay. 

Long  before  this  Commission  was  estab- 
lished in  1957.  the  doctrine  of  equal  oppor- 
tvinlty  had  been  firmly  embedded  In  the  law. 
It  was  eloquently  stated  In  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  reafflnned  In  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  13th,  14th.  and  15th  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution.  It  has  since  been 
Implemented  In  a  series  of  judicial  decisions 
which  affiarm  without  qualification  that 
racial  segregation  In  any  aspect  of  public  life 
violates  the  Constitution.  Federal  Executive 
action  and  State  and  local  legislative  action 
during  and  following  World  War  n  further 
enlarged  its  application  and,  for  the  first 
time,  established  administrative  machinery 
to  Implement  it. 

Tet,  as  the  Commission  was  to  learn  from 
6  years  of  study  and  Investigation  In  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation,  the  civil  rights  of  citi- 
zens— particularly  of  Negro  citizens — contin- 
ued to  be  widely  disregarded.  Ttie  Commis- 
sion also  learned  that  the  long  denial  of 
equal  opportunity  has  Inflicted  deep  wounds 
UfKin  the  Negro  community. 

Until  recently,  however,  the  growing  dis- 
content of  Negroes  did  not  manifest  Itself 
In  overt  action  compelling  the  Nation's  at- 
tention. Thus  It  was  possible  for  other 
Americans  to  believe  that  the  activities  of 
civil  rights  organizations  did  not  reflect  any 
strong  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
Negro  community  at  large. 

FINDS    ILLtlSION    SHATTnXD 

The  events  of  1963  have  shattered  this  Il- 
lusion. Negroes  throughout  the  Nation  have 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  their  century- 
old  patience  with  second-class  citizenship 
is  finally  at  an  end.  The  Nation,  in  turn, 
gives  evidence  of  recognizing  that  the  cur- 
rent clvU  rights  crisis  constitutes  a  grave 
challenge. 

This  Nation  was  founded  on  the  ringing 
affirmation  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 
It  has  traditionally  served  as  a  haven  of  free- 
dom in  a  world  plagued  by  oppression.  It 
gave  freely  of  Its  sons  to  "make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy,"  and  again  to  save  It 
from  the  racial  madness  of  Hitler  and  his 
allies.  It  assumed  the  leadership  of  the 
free  world  In  the  perilous  postwar  era. 
Clearly  such  a  nation  cannot  continue  to 
deny  equality  to  Negro  and  other  minority 
groups  without  compromising  Its  integrity 
and  eroding  the  moral  foundation  that  Is  Its 
greatest  strength. 

Althotigh  the  Nation's  struggle  to  redeem 
the  promise  of  Its  Ideals  Is  primarily  a  do- 


mestic problem.  It  Is  also  of  worldwide  oon- 
cem.  To  our  Mends,  the  vitality  of  our 
Ideals  Is  a  measure  of  the  strength  and 
reliability  of  the  Nation  whose  leadership 
they  have  accepted.  To  the  new  and  un- 
committed  nations,  most  of  which  are  non- 
white,  America  Is  what  it  practices,  not 
what  It  professes.  To  our  enemies,  our  clvU 
rights  record  provides  a  wealth  of  propa- 
ganda to  help  persuade  neutral  nations  that 
America  practices  hypocrisy. 


BIZS  katiom  movimo 

America  needs  a  rededlcatlon  In  deeds,  not 
In  words,  to  the  basic  principles  upon  which 
It  was  founded.  It  Is  now  100  years  since 
this  Nation,  lagging  behind  the  civilized 
countries,  abolished  slavery.  Tet  today,  the 
descendants  of  those  freed  slaves  still  suffer 
from  customs,  traditions,  and  prejudices 
that  should  have  died  with  the  institution 
in  which  they  fiourished. 

ITie  Nation  now  appears  to  be  moving  to- 
ward the  eradication  of  slavery's  lingering 
aftereffects.  Iliere  Is  a  growing  realization 
that  a  great  effort  will  have  to  be  made  to 
achieve  this  end.  At  the  Government  level, 
such  an  effort  must  embrace  action  against 
all  phases  of  racial  discrimination  in  public 
life.  As  the  Federal  Government  has  learned, 
the  civil  rights  problem  cannot  be  solved 
piecemeal.  The  studies  and  reports  of  this 
Commission  have  provided  much  material 
to  show  that  all  facets  of  the  civil  rights 
problem  are  Inextricably  Interrelated,  and 
that  none  can  be  solved  In  Isolation. 

To  the  southern  Negro,  bom  In  a  share- 
cropper's cabin,  educated  In  segregated 
schools  designed  to  prepare  blm  for  a  Negro's 
traditional  station  in  life,  and  wholly  de- 
pendent economically  on  the  white  com- 
munity, the  right  to  vote  may  be  nonexistent 
In  practice,  even  though  It  may  have  been 
repeatedly  vindicated  In  legal  theory. 

The  President's  latest  civil  rights  proposals 
deal  with  education,  employment,  and  public 
accommodations,  as  well  as  with  voting. 
They  give  evidence  that  the  executive  branch 
recognizes  the  imperative  need  for  dealing 
with  the  civil  rights  problem  as  a  whole. 
Furthermore,  there  appears  to  be  an  increas- 
ing determination  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  use  all  the  Instruments  at  Its 
disposal  to  sec\ire  the  rights  of  citizens.  A 
start  has  been  made  toward  assuring  that 
public  money  will  not  be  spent  In  ways  which 
foster  and  support  racial  discrimination. 
Affirmative  programs  are  being  considered 
which  would  enlarge  educational  and  eco- 
nomic opportunity  for  all. 

State  and  local  governments  have  also  been 
Increasingly  active  In  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  their  citizens.  Laws,  ordinances, 
and  Executive  orders  now  protect  various 
aspects  of  civil  rights  In  34  States  and  num- 
erous cities.  All  this  the  Commission  views 
with  gratification. 

STORE  OF  LATENT  GOOD  WILL 

Tet  government  alone,  at  whatever  level, 
cannot  hope  to  solve  the  Nation's  civil  rights 
problem.  The  Issue  Is  too  fraught  with 
moral  implications  to  be  capable  of  exclu- 
sively legal  solutions.  A  full  mobilization  of 
America's  moral  resources  Is  required  at  this 
crucial  time.  The  Commission  firmly  believes 
that  the  Natlcm  has  a  great  xXan  of  latent 
good  will  on  the  subject  of  civil  rights.  If 
this  good  will  can  be  made  effective,  our  civil 
rights  problem  can  be  solved. 

At  this  time,  there  Is  Indication  that  the 
Nation  at  large  Is  awakening  to  Its  responsi- 
bilities in  the  current  crisis.  An  increasing 
number  of  religious  and  civil  leaders  have 
clearly  expressed  their  views  and  those  of 
their  organizations.  The  President  has  pro- 
vided guidance  In  public  speeches  and  private 
meetings  with  leaders  of  business,  labor,  the 
professions,  and  women's  organizations. 
These  efforts  have  evoked  some  positive  re- 
sponse, and  the  Commission  urges  that  they 
be  continued  and  Increased. 
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For  the  first  time,  then,  the  CommlSBl^ 
Is  able  to  report  ui  atmoephere  at  geonllie 
hopefulness.  But  If  there  la  rceaon  for  hofte, 
there  ts  no  csxiae  for  complacency.  There  Is 
a  broad  ?ulX  between  the  abandonment  ttf 
enforced  ceip'egatlon  and  the  achievement  of 
a  society  in  which  race  or  color  Is  not  a 
factor  in  the  hiring  or  promotion  of  an  em- 
ployee, in  the  sale  of  a  home,  or  In  the  edu- 
cational opportunity  offered  a  child.  T%e 
present  conQlct  has  brought  about  soe^e 
progress,  but  it  has  also  created  the  danger 
that  white  and  Negro  Americans  may  be 
driven  even  further  apart  and  left  again  with 
a  legacy  of  hate.  fear,  and  mistrust.  j 

Moui  IS  asauKED  I 

These  new  hopes  and  new  dangers  haie 
tiAnsfanned  the  American  civil  rights  prob- 
lem. Since  Its  organisation,  this  Comml$- 
slon  has  gathered  the  facts  about  denials  <>( 
civil  rights  and  suggested  remedial  actloms. 
Now  mors  is  required.  Many  communities 
are  bewildered  by  the  magnitude  of  their 
clvU  rights  problems,  the  existence  of  whldh 
was  officially  denied  or  only  dimly  reallz^ 
In  the  recent  past.  Many  seek  guidance  aqd 
assistance  In  developing  corrective  progrants 
snd  eetabllshing  the  lines  of  conununicaticin 
that  made  such  programs  poeslble.  F 

A  number  of  this  Commission's  State  ad- 
visory committees  have  rendered  highly  elTee- 
tlv«  assLstanoe  to  their  communities  despite 
»  lack  oC  staff  and  funds,  but  this  ts  not 
enough.  Guidance  and  assistance  are 
urgently  needed.  If  this  Commission  is  a4- 
slgned  the  function  of  a  national  civil  rights 
clearinghouse,  in  accordance  with  the  Pneet- 
dent'B  request.  It  wlU  be  able  to  offer  sucb 
help.  ! 

In  the  present  circumstances,  the  need  Is 
to  translate  findings  into  effective  action  «t 
the  local,  Btate,  and  Federal  levels.  TWe 
Commission  believes,  therefore,  that  Its  fact- 
finding and  reporting  functions  must  become 
a  part  of  a  terger  and  more  comprehensive 
effort  to  meet  this  Nation  s  most  urgent  do- 
mestic problem. 

At  this  time  in  our  history,  we  must  fulfill 
the  promise  of  America  to  all  this  country's 
citizens,  or  give  up  our  best  hope  for  nq- 
ttonal  greatness.  The  challenge  can  be  m4t 
If  the  entire  NaUon  faces  its  responsibllltle*. 

CONCTJKKING     STATTMENT 

In  the  following  concurring  statement,  twJD 
Southerners  on  the  Commisaion  on  Clv|l 
Rights — Robert  8.  Rankin.  oX  Duke  Univer- 
sity, Durham.  N.C..  and  Robert  O.  Storej. 
head  of  the  Southwestern  Law  Center,  Dal- 
las— explain  why  they  now  Join  In  recom- 
mending strong  voting  rights  proposals  simt- 
lar  to  ones  they  opposed  in  past  years: 

"The  right  to  vote  Is  the  cornerstone  qf 
our  democratic  society.  A  citizen's  respeot 
for  law  rests  heavily  on  the  belief  that  hi 
voice  Is  heard,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  thp 
creation  of  law.  And  his  sense  of  hiunan  dlg]- 
nity  depends  on  his  receiving  the  same  treatl- 
ment  at  the  registrar's  office  and  at  the  voti- 
Ing  booth  as  is  accorded  to  his  fellow  citizen*. 
Yet,  today,  thousands  of  citizens — of  the 
United  States  and  their  respective  States-i- 
have  no  effective  right  to  vote  In  parts  ok 
seven  Southern  States.  T 

"We  have  never  questioned  the  legal  an<l 
mcHsJ  right  of  qualified  citizens  to  vote.  Out- 
past  disagreement  with  proposals  such  a^ 
those  in  which  we  now  join  was  concerne^l 
with  means,  not  ends.  In  1959.  and  again  10 
1961.  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the 
right  of  every  qualified  citizen  to  vote,  Irf 
respective  of  his  color,  race,  religion,  or  nat- 
tional  origin,  could  become  a  reality  without 
disturbing,  even  temporarily,  our  long-stand*- 
ing  Federal-State  relationships.  We  ha4 
hoped  that  an  increasing  awareness  of  th^ 
14th  and  13th  amendments  would  brin^ 
about  a  greater  acceptance  of  their  com«- 
mands.  Moreover,  new  legislation  embodied 
In  the  ClvU  Rights  Acta  of  1»67  and  1960  re 
malned  at  that  time  untested." 


xnun  MUffnc  changz 
"Now,  2  more  3rear8  have  passed  since  the 
most  recent  of  these  acts.  The  evil  of  arbi- 
trary disfranchisement  has  not  diminished 
materially.  The  responsibility  which  must 
march  hand  In  hand  with  States  rights  no 
less  than  the  civil  rights  has.  as  to  the  right 
to  vote,  often  been  Ignored.  Progress  toward 
achieving  equal  voting  rights  is  virtually  at 
a  standstill  in  many  localities.  For  these 
reasons  we  have  concluded  sadly,  but  with 
firm  conviction,  that  without  drastic  chantre 
In  the  means  used  to  secure  suffrage  for  many 
of  our  citizens,  disfranchisement  will  con- 
tinue to  be  handed  down  from  father  to  son. 
"The  present  proposals  set  exacting  stand- 
ards at  the  same  time  as  they  provide  for 
a  flexible  attack  on  discrimination  in  voting 
so  that  the  disruption  of  traditional  Federal- 
State  relationships  will  be  only  so  great  as 
is  necessary  to  achieve  the  necessary  consti- 
tutional goal  of  equal  voting  rights  for  all 
our  citlKens. 

"Recommendation  1  limits  voting  qualifi- 
cations to  those  which  are  as  objective  as  is 
possible  in  dealing  with  such  a  complex  mat- 
ter. At  the  same  time  It  recognizes  most 
of  the  qualifications  which  the  Individual 
States  have  found  necessary  to  preserve  the 
sanctity  of  the  ballot.  Thus,  in  contrast  to 
the  similar  proposal  made  In  1961,  Recom- 
mendation 1  permits  States  to  exclude  as 
electors  persons  who  have  not  achieved  a 
sixth-grade  education  or  Its  equivalent,  and 
persons  who  have  been  Judicially  declared 
mentally  Incompetent. 

"ReconMnendatlon  2  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  local  Federal  officials  as  tem- 
porary voting  registrars  In  localities  In  which 
10  or  more  Individuals  state  In  writing  and 
under  oath  that  they  have  actually  at- 
tempted unsuccessfully  to  register  to  vote, 
and  that  they  believe  that  they  were  denied 
registration  because  of  their  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin.  Significantly, 
these  registrars  would  serve  only  so  long  as 
the  President  deems  necessary. 

"Recommendation  3,  calling  for  enforce- 
ment of  the  representation  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  14th  amendment  (the  allotment 
of  House  Members) ,  Is  expressly  made  a  last 
resort.  We  are  fully  aware  of  the  apparent 
unwillingness  of  Congress  to  make  use  of  this 
provision  of  the  Constitution,  and  we  pray 
that  this  recommendation  will  never  have  to 
be  acted  upon.  We  do  think,  however,  that 
the  voting  problem  is  sufficiently  urgent 
today  to  warrent  Its  consideration. 

"Finally,  we  must  state  that  svirvlval  of 
the  honorable  doctrine  of  States  rights  Im- 
poses coterminous  obligations.  It  Is  short 
sighted  Indeed  to  force  citizens  of  the  State 
to  look  to  the  central  government  alone  for 
vindication  of  rights  about  which  there  Is 
no  substantial  disagreement.  As  we  have 
said  on  so  many  occasions:  Civil  rights  carry 
with  them  civil  responsibilities.  So,  too. 
States  rights  carry  with  them  State  obliga- 
tions to  ail  its  citizens." 


[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times, 

Oct.  1.  19631 

Panel  Recommendations 

VOTING 

1.  Limit  State  voter  disqualifications  to 
age,  length  of  residence,  legal  confinement, 
judicially  determined  mental  disability,  con- 
viction of  a  felony,  and  failure  to  complete 
six  grades  of  formal  education  or  Its  equiva- 
lent. 

2.  Authorize  the  President  to  order  in- 
vestigation into  any  political  subdivision 
where  10  or  more  persons  file  sworn  affidavits 
alleging  discrimination  In  registration.  If  In- 
vestigation warrants  action,  the  President 
would  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  then-ex- 
isting Federal  official  in  that  State  to  act  as 
a  temporary  registrar. 

3.  In  event  first  two  reconunendations 
proved    ineffective,    Congress    would    be    ex- 


pected to  enforce  section  2  of  14th  amend- 
ment by  reducing  representation  In  U.S. 
House  proportionately  by  number  of  qualified 
citizens  not  allowed  to  vote. 

EDXTCATIOH 

1.  Require  every  school  board  maintaining 
schools  to  which  pupils  were  assigned  on 
basis  of  race  to  adopt  a  desegregation  plan 
within  90  days.  If  the  board  failed  to  do  so, 
the  Attorney  General  would  be  authorized  to 
institute  legal  action. 

2.  Authorize  Civil  Rights  Conunission  to 
provide  technical  and  financial  assistance  to 
school  districts  seeking  help  on  problems  re- 
sulting from  school  segregation  or  desegrega- 
tion. 

3.  Suggest  that  the  President  call  a  White 
House  conference  of  experts  to  discuss  how 
the  Federal  Government  can  assist  in  solving 
the  problem  of  giving  all  children  an  equal 
opportunity  in  education. 

4.  Amend  the  urban  renewal  law  so  that 
it  not  Impede  local  efforts  aimed  at  eliminat- 
ing or  reducing  racial  Imbalance  In  schools 
in  or  near  the  renewal  area. 

XMPLOTMENT 

1.  Establish  a  right  to  equal  opportunity  In 
employment  that  Is  assisted  by  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  which  affects  Interstate  com- 
merce, with  authority  to  Institute  action 
vested  in  Administrator  In  Department  of 
Labor. 

2.  Require  that  federally  assisted  voca- 
tional programs  be  nonsegregated. 

3.  Enforce  nondiscrimination  In  selection 
and  referral  of  trainees  for  training  classes. 

4.  Establish  vocational  programs  for  per- 
sons who  lack  educational  prerequisites  need- 
ed to  qualify  for  technician  and  other  courses 
and  provide  manpower  funds  to  permit  train- 
ing in  functional  literacy  and  basic  work 
skills. 

5.  Permit  the  Federal  Government  to  make 
arrangements  for  manpower,  literacy,  and 
work  sklU  training  with  education  agencies 
other  than  State  vocational  agencies  which 
cannot  provide  such  training  on  a  nonsegre- 
gated basis. 

6.  Direct  that  affirmative  steps  be  taken  to 
insure  that  employment,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, generated  by  Federal  loan,  grant,  or  aid 
programs  to  be  open  to  qualified  persons  re- 
gardless of  race,  creed,  color  or  national 
origin. 

HOUSING 

No  recommendations. 

JUSTICE 

1.  Empower  the  Attorney  General  to  In- 
tervene In  or  initiate  civil  proceedings  to 
prevent  denials  to  persons  of  any  rights, 
privileges  or  immunities  guaranteed  by  law 
or  the  Constitution. 

2.  Enact  a  program  of  grants-in-aid  to 
help  States  and  local  governments,  upon 
their  request,  to  Increase  the  professional 
quality  of  their  police  forces. 

3.  Make  local  governmental  units  employ- 
ing officers  who  deprive  persons  of  their 
rights   jointly  liable  with   the  officers. 

4.  Permit  removal  by  a  defendant  of  a 
State  civil  action  or  criminal  prosecution  to 
a  district  Federal  court  In  cases  where  the 
defendant  cannot.  In  State  court,  secure 
civil  rights  because  of  State  laws  or  acts 
of   individuals  administering  the  laws. 

HEALTH  FACILITIES  AND  SERVICES 

1.  Refuse  approval  of  applications  for 
grants  under  the  separate-but-equal  pro- 
vision of  the  Hospital  Survey  and  Construc- 
tion Act  of   1946. 

2.  Refuse  approval  of  applications  for  Fed- 
eral funds  under  the  Hospital  Survey  and 
Construction  Act  of  1946  when  plans  call 
for  duplicate  facilities  to  be  used  on  a 
racially  segregated  basis. 

3.  AjEsure  that  grant  recipients  comply 
with  the  nondiscrimination  requirements  of 
the  Hospital  Survey  and  Construction  Act  of 
1946. 
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UHBAN  AREAS 

1.  That  the  President  encourage  resolution 
of  civil  rights  problems  at  local  level,  possi- 
bly through  the  form  of  Presidential  awards 
of  merit  given  annually  to  persons  and  or- 
ganizations. 

ARMED  rORCES 

1.  That  the  President  direct  that  corrective 
action  be  undertaken  by  the  Navy  to  assxire 
equality  of  opportunity  for  Negroes  to  serve 
as  officers  and  enlisted  men  and  to  broaden 
their  occupational  assignments  and  promo- 
tional opportunities. 

2.  That  the  President  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  reappraise  testing  procedures 
used  in  procurement  of  enlisted  and  officer 
personnel. 

3.  That  the  President  request  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  undertake  periodic  re- 
views of  recruitment,  selection,  assignment, 
and  promotion  policies  and  develop  programs 
to  utilize  fully  both  Negro  and  white  man- 
power resources. 

4.  That  the  President  request  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  discontinue  ROTC  pro- 
grams at  any  college  or  university  which  does 
not  accept  all  students  without  regard  to 
race  or  color. 

5.  That  the  Department  of  Defense  seek 
to  remove  all  vestiges  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion from  milltsu'y  installations  and  insure 
that  in  dealings  with  local  communities  the 
policy  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  equality  of 
treatment  prevails. 

6.  That  the  granting  of  funds  for  con- 
struction and  operation  of  schools  under  the 
impacted  area  program  be  conditioned  upon 
assurances  that  all  children  in  the  district 
be  assigned  without  regard  to  race. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
most  hopeful  that  the  amendment  I  have 
submitted  to  H.R.  3369  will  be  adopted, 
because  we  need  to  continue  the  Commis- 
sion. Furthermore,  at  present,  a  number 
of  the  competent  staff  members  of  the 
Commission  are  in  doubt  as  to  what  will 
be  their  future  activities. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  favorable  action 
be  taken  on  the  extension  of  the  life  of 
the  Commission. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
support  the  amendment  submitted  by  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey],  but  I  shall  do  so  with  full 
recognition  of  the  regrettable  fact  that 
a  pistol  was  pointed  at  the  head  of  the 
Senate.  What  both  your  party,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, and  mine  promised  the  American 
people;  namely,  to  create  a  Civil  Rights 
Commission  on  a  permanent  basis  can- 
not, alas,  be  approved  by  the  Senate,  be- 
cause of  the  inevitable  "talkathon" 
which  would  ensue. 

Mr.  President,  I  remember  very  well 
when  General  Eisenhower,  as  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive of  our  country,  sent  to  the  Senate 
his  recommendation  for  a  Civil  Rights 
Commission  to  be  approved  by  legislative 
action.  The  people  whom  he  chose  to 
discharge  a  responsibility  that  was  long 
overdue  came  from  every  section  of  our 
land,  and  represented  then,  as  indeed 
they  do  now,  able,  honorable,  decent 
Americans  who  simply  are  devoting  their 
public  service  to  the  hallowed  American 
principle  of  equal  treatment  under  law. 

I  believe  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  in- 
cumbent Chief  Executive,  President  Ken- 
nedy, that  he  has  continued  in  service 
a  number  of  the  Americans  who  orig- 
inally were  appointed  to  the  Commission 
by  President  Eisenhower. 

At  any  rate,  now  that  a  capitulation 
has  regrettably,  but  of  necessity,  been 


made.  I  hope  we  may  proceed  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  to  continue  a  public  agency 
whose  functions  are  eminently  impor- 
tant and  whose  duties  require  a  continu- 
ing recognition  by  the  Congress  as  well 
as  by  the  American  people. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
continued. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
hoped  that  in  the  current  extension  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  I  would 
find  it  appropriate  either  to  remain  com- 
pletely silent  and  vote  against  the  ex- 
tension or  perhaps  even  to  remain  silent 
and  vote  for  the  extension,  because  some 
things  done  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion in  the  several  years  of  its  existence 
have,  I  believe,  been  constructive. 

Unfortunately,  developments  in  recent 
years  and  particularly  yesterday,  when 
the  1963  Civil  Rights  Commission  report 
was  made  public,  have  been  such  that  I 
cannot  sit  silently  in  my  seat  since  I  feel 
that  I  should  state  in  the  Record  my 
feeling  that  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion has  outlived  any  usefulness  that  it 
may  have  had.  It  has  shown  itself  to 
be  unfair  and  now  imbued  with  almost 
an  obsession  that  it  is  a  messianic  agency, 
so  that  it  is  suggesting  things  to  be  done 
which  are  not  only  completely  imconsti- 
tutional  but  are  thoroughly  against  exist- 
ing law,  agsunst  the  best  interests  of  our 
country,  and  against  the  bringing  about 
of  any  real  degree  of  national  unity  and 
imderstanding. 

First  I  wish  to  say  a  word  with  refer- 
ence to  the  current  organization  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission.  When  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  was  first  named 
there  was  some  effort  to  make  it  repre- 
sentative of  the  best  and  most  construc- 
tive thinking  of  all  parts  of  the  country. 
I  well  recall  that  I  was  approached  and 
asked  to  make  any  suggestions  which  I 
considered  appropriate  with  respect  to 
highly  representative  and  reputable  citi- 
zens in  the  southern  area  of  our  coim- 
try,  so  that  there  might  be  representa- 
tion on  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
from  our  part  of  the  country  which 
would  command  respect  on  the  part  of 
our  citizens  in  general,  whether  white  or 
colored.  I  was  one  of  several  Senators 
who  made  such  recommendations.  Two 
of  the  several  fine  citizens  whom  I  rec- 
ommended were  appointed  to  the  first 
Civil  Rights  Commission.  They  were 
former  Gov.  Doyle  Carlton  of  my  State 
of  Florida  and  former  Gov.  John  Battle 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  They  both  had  in- 
telligence enough  to  get  ofT  the  Ccwnmis- 
sion  when  they  saw  the  turn  it  was  tak- 
ing, did  they  not? 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  an  interpre- 
tation which  might  be  given  to  their  ac- 
tions. Perhaps  they  were  completely 
exhausted  by  their  difficult  efiforts  up  to 
that  tftne.  I  do  not  know  the  reasons 
why  they  left  the  Commission,  but  they 
declined  to  be  considered  for  reappoint- 
ment. 

Not  only  did  I  suggest  the  names  of 
those  two  eminent  citizens  who  were 
appointed,  but  also  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russkll],  who  made 
several  suggestions  as  to  «)pointees  to 
be  considered,  included  on  his  list  both 
of  those  particularly  eminent  citizens  of 
our  area.    They  were  appointed. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  no  such  policy 
has  been  continued  as  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  current  membership  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission.  I  believe  the 
Commission  has  suffered  because  of  the 
fact  that  in  recent  years  there  have  not 
been  on  the  Commission  truly  represent- 
ative members  who  were  citizens  of  the 
area  of  those  States  most  affected,  and 
who  could  be  fully  respected  from  one 
end  of  our  Nation  to  the  other. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  able  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  able  friend. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  concur  in  the 
statement  made  by  the  able  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Florida.  It  seems  ridiculous 
to  me  to  have  a  Commission  allegedly 
acting  as  a  factfinding  body  when  only 
one  point  of  view  is  represented  on  the 
Commission.  I  am  sure  the  able  Senator 
will  recall  some  of  the  many  extreme 
recommendations  which  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  has  proposed,  one  of  them 
being  a  recommendation,  in  the  spring 
of  this  year,  as  I  reclill,  to  cut  off  all  Fed- 
eral funds  going  into  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi— social  security  benefits,  veterans' 
benefits,  and  all  funds  of  any  kind  or 
character.  Does  the  able  Senator  re- 
call that  recommendation? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  recall  it  well,  and 
with  great  sorrow. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  should  like  to 
read  a  statement,  and  ask  if  my  friend 
from  Florida  remembers  the  author  of 
that  statement. 

I  don't  have  any  power  to  cut  off  the  aid 
in  the  way  proposed  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  and  I  would  think  that  It  would 
probably  be  unwise  to  give  the  President 
of  the  United  States  that  kind  of  power. 

Does  the  Senator  recognize  that  state- 
ment; and,  if  so,  does  he  remember  the 
author  thereof? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes.  I  weU  remem- 
ber that  when  the  recommendation 
reached  the  present  President  of  the 
United  States.  President  Kennedy,  he  re- 
acted to  the  recommendation  in  the 
words  just  quoted  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  particular 
statement  was  made  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  before  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  on  April 
19, 1963. 

I  should  like  to  read  another  statement 
and  ask  if  the  able  Senator  recognizes 
it;  and.  if  so,  if  he  remembers  the  author 
thereof : 

Another  difficulty  is  that  in  many  Instances 
the   withholding  of  funds    would    serve   to 
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further  disadvantage  those  that  I  know  tha 
ConimlsBloa  wouM  want  to  aid.  For  exam- 
ple, hundreds  of  thousands  of  Negroes  In 
Mississippi  receive  social  security,  veterans, 
weUaxe.  school  lunch,  and  other  benefits  froni 
Federal  programs.  Any  elimination  or  re-^ 
ductlon  of  such  programs  obvlovisly  woul<| 
fall  alike  on  all  within  the  State  and  14 
some  programs  perhaps  even  more  heavily 
upon  Negroes. 

£>oes  the  able  Senator  recall  the  author 
of  that  statement? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Though  my  recoUec-t 
tion  is  not  so  clear  as  in  the  other  case, 
it  is  that  the  President  of  the  Unitecl 
States  made  that  statement  also. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  That  was  the  statement 
of  the  President  in  a  letter  dated  Apri] 
19,  1963,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Civi] 
Rights  Commission. 

I  ask  the  able  Senator  if.  notwith- 
standing those  two  statements  by  thq 
President  of  the  United  States,  this  parti-^ 
san  group  renewed  the  same  recommen-t 
dation  in  its  report  submitted  yesterday? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  They  did,  I  am  sorry 
to  say.  While  I  shall  not  mention  that 
particular  recommendation,  because  X 
am  tnring  to  confine  myself  to  recom- 
mendations which  are  relatively  new, 
I  am  sad  that  this  group  saw  fit  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  that  kind  of  action, 
if  carried  out,  would  put  our  Govern- 
ment in  the  same  position  the  wholQ 
world  complained  of  when  a  certaim 
power  destroyed  the  village  of  Lidice 
merely  because  stmieone  there  had  af- 
fronted it.  That  is  a  policy  of  punish- 
ment by  association,  in  the  sense  of 
pe<9le  living  together  in  a  great  area 
being  equally  punished  regardless  of 
their  guilt  or  innocence  and  regardless  of 
their  need.  Aside  from  the  un-Ameri- 
can character  of  such  action,  it  is  blind 
for  an  agency  established  to  give  aid  to 
an  underprivileged  group  to  suggest  a 
course  which  is  sure  to  bring  greater 
disaster  upon  members  of  that  under- 
privileged group  than  upon  the  public 
generally. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.    In  effect,  it  would 
expel  an  entire  State  from  the  Uni< 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Yes. 

Mr.  TALMADGK  That  is.  from  the 
benefits,  though  not  from  the  taxation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  would,  indeed. 
We  have  not  witnessed  anything  like 
that  since  Reconstruction  days,  when 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  duly  elected  by  their 
re^iiective  States — an  the  theory  that 
there  had  not  been  any  breaking  up  of 
the  Union  but  that  instead  there  had, 
been  a  victory  for  preservation  of  thCj 
Union — were  refused  their  seats.  When^ 
newly  elected  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives came  to  Washington,  they  were 
not  permitted  to  take  their  seats  but, 
lasted,  there  were  enacted  punitive^ 
measures  c^ed  the  reconstruction  acts.i 
aimed  against  certain  States,  refusing 
to  permit  them  to  be  heard  in  the  coun-, 
cils  of  the  Nation  until  they  took  several 
very  distasteful  courses,  such  as  the  re- 
framing  of  their  own  constitutions,  ap- 
proval of  the  14th  amendment,  and  otherj 
steps  which  I  shall  not  mention. 

This  is  a  following  up  or  a  renewal  of, 
the  philosophy  which  prevailed  in  those 
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days  to  such  an  extent  that  a  Congress 
overrode,  not  once,  but  repeatedly, 
vetoes  of  the  President,  who  at  that  time 
was  trying  to  bring  the  Nation  back  to- 
gether Into  unity. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator.  I  agree  with  him  wholeheart- 
edly. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  intervention. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  not  heard 
the  previous  discussion.  I  Just  came 
into  the  Chamber.  But  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  will  realize  that  despite  all  the 
trials  and  indignities  that  were  heaped 
upon  the  South  in  the  Reconstruction 
period,  there  was  never  any  proposal  for 
genocide  such  as  is  contained  in  the 
recommendation  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission — for  starving  the  weak,  the 
poor,  and  the  indigent  in  a  State,  taking 
taxes  from  the  people  of  a  State  but  not 
permitting  the  return  of  one  5-cent 
piece  of  that  money.  Taxation  without 
participation  Is  worse  than  taxation 
without  representation. 

E>ark  as  were  the  days  of  reconstruc- 
tion even  Thaddeus  Stevens  did  not  ad- 
vocate total  war  on  women  and  children. 
They  did  advocate  shooting  men  who 
had  served  in  the  Confederate  Army  and 
Navy,  but  they  did  not  propose  a  delib- 
erate campaign  designed  to  Inflict  hard- 
ship and  suffering  on  all  the  women  and 
children  of  both  races  in  the  South. 

Compared  to  the  vicious  proposals  of 
this  Commission.  Sumner  and  Stevens 
will  appear  in  a  more  favorable  light. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Even  Thaddeus  Stevens  never 
proposed  anything  that  went  so  far  as 
this  recommendation.  I  am  very  sure 
the  people  who  made  this  as  one  of  al- 
most innumerable  recommendations 
have  not  given  serious  thought  to  it,  be- 
cause I  know  there  are  some  good  people 
on  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  and  I 
could  not  understand  how  they  could 
ever  come  to  the  point  that  they  would 
make  such  a  heartless  and  Innuman 
recommendation  of  this  unconstitu- 
tional character.  It  does  not  smack  of 
anything  that  has  happened  heretofore 
in  America,  even  in  Reconstruction  days. 

I  am  glad  my  distinguished  friends 
have  called  attention  to  this  point. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  would 
have  to  go  back  to  the  days  of  Attila  and 
Tamerlane  to  find  anything  to  equal  this. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  To  go  back  to  the 
Commission,  not  only  has  the  Senator 
from  Florida  not  been  approached  about 
any  recommendations  for  appointment 
of  members  of  the  Commission,  but  he 
finds,  in  discussing  the  same  matter  with 
his  friends  generally  who  come  from  the 
South,  and  who  are  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, that  none  of  them  has  had  any 
request  for  such  recommendations. 

Aside  from  the  violation  of  the  normal 
rule  in  the  Senate  that  when  appoint- 
ments are  to  be  made  that  singularly 
apply  to  sections  that  certain  Senators 
are  trying  to  represent,  their  viewpoint 
is  usually  sought  by  the  appointive 
power,  the  very  standing  of  the  Commis- 
sion has  suffered  greatly  by  reason  of  the 
departure  from  the  earlier  rule  which  I 


think  was  one  that  Involved  both  cour- 
tesy and  wisdom.  Referring  to  the  men 
named  to  succeed  the  former  Governor 
of  Florida,  Doyle  Carlton,  and  the  former 
Governor  of  Virginia.  John  Battle,  two 
good  men.  I  shall  have  nothing  deroga- 
tory to  say  about  these  new  members. 
But  the  appointment  of  a  teacher  from 
North  Carolina,  regarded  as  highly  lib- 
eral in  his  point  of  view,  was  made  with- 
out either  one  of  the  two  Senators  from 
North  Carolina  having  been  asked  for 
his  opinion  on  his  appointment.  I  do 
not  think  that  was  a  wise  course. 

I  find,  representing  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia,  a  former  dean  of  Howard 
University  Law  School.  Spottswood  Rob- 
inson, was  appointed.  I  am  sure,  from 
what  I  have  heard,  that  he  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Virginia.  I  noticed  the  Presi- 
dent announced  yesterday  that  he  was 
going  to  appoint  him  to  the  District  Fed- 
eral bench,  indicating  rather  clearly 
that  here  in  Washington  is  where  his 
present  active  connection  is,  rather  than 
in  Virginia.  But  I  am  asking  Senators 
to  decide  for  themselves  what  kind  of 
substitutions  for  former  Governor  Carl- 
ton and  former  Governor  Battle  these 
two  app>ointees  were. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  has  suf- 
fered in  the  eyes  of  reasonable  and  mod- 
erate thinking  people.  I  may  not  be  a 
reasonable  person,  but  I  believe  I  am 
moderate  in  this  field,  and  that  every- 
thing I  have  done  through  the  years 
shows  it. 

The  Commission  has  suffered  ii-repa- 
rable  damage  in  that  great  part  of  the 
Nation  where  over  50  million  people  live 
and  which  is  so  directly  affected  by  the 
departure  from  the  earlier  rule  and  by 
the  type  and  character  of  the  new 
appointees. 

I  shall  mention  briefly  four  matters 
which  app>ear  in  the  report  published 
yesterday,  which  show  how  very  far  from 
its  proper  function,  at  least  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  present  Commission  has  gone, 
and  how  far  from  the  following  of  a 
reasonable  course  the  present  member- 
ship of  the  Commission  has  strayed. 

In  the  first  instance,  I  caU  attention 
to  the  field  of  defense.  I  am  not  going 
to  mention  many  other  matters  which 
are  of  Interest,  but  only  one  matter,  be- 
cause it  is  so  new.  I  call  attention  to 
recommendation  4,  on  page  215  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission. 
On  that  page,  in  the  field  of  defense, 
the  Commission  Includes  this  recom- 
mendation— and  I  leave  It  to  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  general  public 
to  judge  how  completely  unsound  a 
recommendation  it  is  from  the  stand- 
point either  of  serving  the  security  of 
our  Nation  or  of  protecting  the  rights 
of  qualified  members  of  the  Negro  race 
to  serve  as  ofBcers  in  the  ROTC.  Recom- 
mendation 4  reads : 

That  the  President  request  the  SecreUiry 
of  Defense  to  discontinue  ROTC  programs 
at  any  college  or  university  which  does  not 
accept  all  students  without  regard  to  race 
or  color. 

The  meaning  of  that — which  I  think 
is  a  hopelessly  foolLsh  recommenda- 
tion— would  be  that  in  several  of  the 
States  both  members  of  the  white  race 
and  members  of  the  Negro  race  who  have 
not  only  the  desire  to  serve  their  country 
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in  the  uniform  of  the  armed  services  as 
reservists,  but  who  also  have  aptitude 
in  that  field,  would,  if  that  recommen- 
dation were  carried  out,  be  deprived  of 
their  chance  to  receive  ROTC  training 
or  commissions  or  any  standing  in  the 
Reserves.  I  think  it  is  not  only  unwise, 
but  unjust. 

I  could  take  5  or  10  minutes  to  put  in- 
to the  Record,  the  names  of  some  dis- 
tinguished sons  of  the  South,  most  of 
them  white,  some  of  them  Negro,  who 
have  served  this  Nation  with  distinction 
in  time  of  war.  There  are  more  of  the 
same  kind  elsewhere.  In  my  own  State 
this  recommendation  would  apply  to 
cut  off  white  men  at  the  two  State  uni- 
versities and  the  young  Negro  men  at 
the  Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
University,  where  some  3,000  Negroes 
are  being  educated,  and  where  there  is  a 
fine  Reserve  unit,  from  any  opportunity 
of  fulfilling  their  desire  to  qualify  them- 
selves to  serve  their  Nation  in  the  Re- 
serve forces. 

How  could  it  be  made  more  clear  that 
these  members  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission have  decided  that  the  defense  of 
our  Nation  does  not  count  for  much, 
after  all;  that  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  young  individuals,  regardless 
of  their  color,  to  serve  their  Nation  in 
uniform,  to  prepare  themselves  to  serve 
it,  does  not  count  for  much?  Further- 
more, this  recommendation  will  so  oper- 
ate on  large  Negro  schools  in  seversd 
States  as  to  disqualify  every  member  of 
the  student  body  in  those  schools  who 
wants  to  qualify  for  ROTC  training,  and 
destroy  his  opportunity  to  do  so. 

I  cannot  remember  any  more  foolish 
recommendation  that  strays  further  from 
the  protection  of  our  Nation  or  the  pro- 
tection of  the  race  that  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  is  supposed  to  protect. 

The  next  point  I  wish  to  mention  is 
In  the  field  of  voting.  The  Civil  Rights 
Commission  in  Its  report  of  yesterday 
makes  a  statement  which,  insofar  as  my 
State  is  concerned,  is  not  true.  The 
Commission  states: 

In  seven  States,  the  right  to  vote — the 
abridgement  of  which  Is  clearly  forbidden 
by  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States — Is  still  denied  to  many 
citizens    solely    because    of    their    race. 

That  does  not  happen  to  be  the  case. 
The  statement  is  applied  to  my  State 
because  in  counting  the  States,  which 
are  recited  one  by  one,  Florida  Is  one 
of  the  seven  Southern  States  named  and 
because  in  listing  the  States  onf  by  one 
Florida  Is  one  of  the  Southern  States 
listed.  I  find  this  small  statement  In 
the  text,  which  is  applicable  to  Florida: 

Florida  contains  5  of  the  100  counties. 
No  litigation  has  occxirred  in  the  State. 
Registration  has  increased  in  two  counties 
and  remained  virtually  unchanged  In  the 
other  three.  Though  the  number  of  voters 
In  these  counties  has  increased  from  76  In 
1956  to  512  In  1962.  fewer  than  5  percent 
of  the  voting-age  Negroes  are  registered. 

There  is  no  poll  tax  requirement  in 
the  State  of  Florida.  There  Is  no  edu- 
cational or  literacy  test  requirement  in 
the  State  of  Florida.  There  is  no  un- 
willingness to  register  Negro  citizens  who 
are  qualified  by  reason  of  age  and  resi- 
dence to  vote.  Over  200,000  of  them  are 
registered. 


The  report  selects  five  counties,  four 
of  them  very  small  counties,  where  for 
some  reason  or  other,  sufBcient  to  them- 
selves, Negro  citizens  generally  have  not 
seen  fit  to  claim  that  right  or  privilege, 
have  not  seen  fit  to  register  in  large 
numbers,  although  the  registration  has 
Increased  in  such  counties  from  76  in 
1956  to  512  in  1962.  The  report  makes 
the  statement  that  Florida  is  one  of  the 
seven  States  mentioned  where  citizens 
are  deprived  of  their  right  to  vote  by 
reason  of  their  race. 

It  has  been  found  in  Florida  that  the 
Negro  citizens  in  all  areas  do  not  re- 
spond equally  or  with  equal  speed  to  the 
invitation  to  vote,  which  was  extended 
to  our  citizens  in  1937,  when  we  abolished 
the  poll  tax  entirely  in  our  State  and 
when  we  offered  the  opportunity  to  vote 
to  every  citizen  otherwise  qualified  in  the 
States,  without  a  literacy  test,  without  a 
grandfather  clause,  and  without  any  ar- 
tificial measure  to  prohibit  adult  resi- 
dents from  voting.  Several  dozer,  covm- 
ties  became  very  active  quickly — others 
have  followed.  The  five  counties  listed 
merely  happen  to  be  at  the  end  of  the 
list  of  counties  insofar  as  the  effort  to 
register  and  to  vote  on  the  part  of  the 
Negro  population  has  been  manifest. 

There  is  no  evidence  cited  in  the  re- 
port, or  otherwise,  as  to  anyone  having 
been  kept  from  registering.  The  report 
states  that  no  suit  has  been  brought  in 
Florida.  There  is  no  showing  of  any 
citizen  having  been  kept  from  register- 
ing. There  is  a  showing  of  substantial 
improvement  of  the  situation  in  one  or 
two  of  the  five  counties. 

It  is  not  right  to  have  a  great  State, 
which  is  moving  with  relative  speed  in 
this  matter,  held  up  by  the  report  of 
the  Commission  as  having,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  it*-  laws,  or  otherwise,  deprived 
colored  citizens  of  the  right  to  vote  be- 
cause of  their  race.  That  does  not  hap- 
pen to  be  true.  I  challenge  anyone  to 
refute  my  statement.  To  prove  that  It 
is  not  true,  I  cite  the  fact  that  more  than 
200.000  of  our  Negro  citizens  have  regis- 
tered ;  and  most  of  them  are  voting  regu- 
larly, as  our  other  citizens  do. 

I  come  next  to  the  question  of  educa- 
tion. In  consideration  of  that  question, 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  makes  the 
statement  that  the  citizens  of  the  South, 
including  Florida,  are  not  moving  as 
the  Supreme  Court  required  them  to 
move,  and  not  moving  so  as  to  comply 
with  the  rulings  of  the  Court  in  the  mat- 
ter ol  education. 

It  is  true  that  in  a  great  many  areas 
in  our  State  there  is  no  integration  in 
the  schools.  Lack  of  integration  in  cer- 
tain schools  is  explained  in  one  of  two 
ways: 

The  first  explanation  Is  that  no  Negro 
citizen  has  been  sufficiently  desirous  of 
placing  his  or  her  children  in  white 
schools  to  bring  suit  or  make  his  or 
her  wishes  known;  or.  second,  they  do  not 
wish  to  have  their  children  in  the  white 
schools  under  any  circumstances. 

TTiere  is  a  strong  showing  In  my  State, 
from  what  has  come  to  me  as  an  indi- 
vidual citizen  who  has  a  large  number 
of  friends  among  the  colored  citizens  of 
his  State,  of  an  expression  to  the  effect 
that  they  feel  their  children  do  better 


If  they  are  confined  to  contacts  with 
their  own  kind,  with  their  own  people, 
during  their  years  of  education. 

Not  only  is  that  true,  but  it  is  made 
clear  by  what  they  are  doing  voluntarily, 
because  in  many  cases  they  have  pre- 
ferred to  go  to  an  institution  where  they 
are  with  their  own  people. 

On  page  65  of  the  Commission's  re- 
port of  yesterday  are  assembled  the 
statistics  with  respect  to  Florida.  The 
table  on  that  page  shows  a  total  of 
1,183,714  children  enrolled  in  the  schools. 
It  shows  that  of  that  number,  956.423 
are  white,  and  227,291  are  Negro.  It 
shows  also  that  1,551  Negroes  are  en- 
rolled in  desegregated  schools,  or  a  total 
percent  of  Negro  pupils  enrolled  in  de- 
segregated schools  of  0.682,  or  less  than 
1  percent. 

I  know  not  only  from  what  Negro  par- 
ents have  told  me,  but  also  from  the 
practice  which  is  prevailing  in  my  State, 
that  many  of  our  Negro  iieople  prefer 
to  have  their  children  remain  in  the 
segregated  schools,  where  they  think 
they  can  do  better  with  children  of  their 
own  kind. 

A  short  time  ago  I  delivered  the  com- 
mencement address  at  the  Junior  Col- 
lege of  Dade  County,  at  Miami,  Fla. 
There  are  6,000  youngsters  enrolled  as 
students  in  that  junior  college.  Of  that 
number,  I  was  told,  some  200  to  250  are 
colored,  and  the  remainder  are  white. 
At  the  commencement  address  I  noted 
that  a  dozen  or  15  of  the  graduates  of 
close  to  nearly  300  were  Negro  young- 
sters. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  a 
larger  number  of  the  Negro  youth  of 
this  same  county,  Dade  County,  who 
have  the  right  to  enroll  and  to  attend 
that  junior  college  without  much  ex- 
pense, and  to  live  at  home  at  the  same 
time,  prefer  to  go.  and  do  go,  to  our 
segregated  university  for  Negro  young- 
sters at  Tallahassee.  That  is  a  fine 
school,  with  an  attendance  of  approxi- 
mately 3.000  youngsters.  It  has  pro- 
duced some  very  fine  teachers,  doctors, 
lawyers,  preachers,  and  others  who  have 
engaged  in  some  leading  profession  or 
calling  through  which  they  have  been 
able  to  serve  their  people.  That  school 
has  produced  a  great  many  notable 
athletes,  among  them  Althea  Gibson, 
who  Is  still  recognized  as  the  finest 
woman  tennis  player  in  the  past  two  or 
three  decades. 

Bob  Hayes  won  all  the  sjjeed  races 
over  in  Europe  during  the  recent  tour 
there  of  the  American  track  team.  Wil- 
lie Galllmore,  of  the  Chicago  Bears ;  and 
others  are  from  that  school.  They 
learned  football  there  and  are  now  play- 
ing In  the  professional  league. 

It  is  just  as  true  as  can  be — and  no 
one  can  controvert  it.  because  it  is  hap- 
pening every  day — that  more  Negro 
ftmiilies  in  the  Dade-Miami  area,  for 
reasons  sufficient  to  themselves,  prefer 
to  send  their  youngsters  at  some  expense 
to  the  Tallahassee  school  500  miles  away, 
and  are  doing  so.  Does  that  not  show 
rather  clearly  that  they  have  a  prefer- 
ence themselves  to  continue  the  segre- 
gated form  of  education? 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  says  in 
its  report  that  the  South  Is  dragging  Its 
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feet  and  that  we  are  keeping  Negro  chil- 
dren— and  the  report  includes  Florida  In 
ItA  summary — from  going  to  schools  ot 
their  choice.  That  does  not  happen  td 
be  true,  because  everywhere  that  a  suiti 
has  been  brought,  and  in  some  counties 
where  suits  have  not  been  brought,  Ne- 
gro children  who  have  shown  any  desird 
to  go  to  integrated  schools  are  now  pu- 
pils in  those  schools.  The  Civil  Rights 
Commission  does  not  apf>ear  to  have  ever 
considered  the  idea  that,  first,  the  Su- 
preme Court  does  not  require  the  inte- 
gration of  all  schools,  but  by  its  order 
provides  simply  that  no  student  who  is  a 
Negro  can  be  deprived  of  his  or  her  right; 
to  go  to  a  publicly  supported  school  that) 
is  integrated. 

Apparently  they  have  not  thought  the 
problem  through  and  do  not  realize  that 
there  are  millions  of  Negro  citizens  ia 
the  South  who  apparently  prefer  the 
segregation  of  their  own  children,  and, 
show  it  by  their  continued  practice  year 
after  year. 

In  the  field  of  education,  as  in  thej 
field  of  voting  and  in  the  field  of  the 
security  of  our  Nation,  the  Civil  Rights. 
Commission  has  gone  completely  oflH 
base.  Apparently,  with  all  of  its  study. 
It  still  does  not  understand  that  under 
the  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  there 
is  no  intention  to  require  compulsory 
integration  of  all  schools  throughout  thei 
South  or  anywhere  else;  but  that  the- 
sole  meaning  of  the  decisions  that  have 
been  handed  down  is  that  no  child  may 
be  deprived  of  the  legal  right  to  attend 
a  public  school  solely  because  of  his  race. 

The  Commission  seems  not  only  to 
misunderstand  that  part  of  its  mission, 
which  has  to  do  with  education,  but  it{ 
seems  also  to  misunderstand  the  fact 
that  a  vast  number  of  Negro  families  i 
prefer  a  segregated  type  of  education.  I 
have  talked  with  a  good  many  teachers 
who  are  of  the  Negro  race.  They  be- 
lieve the  worst  thing  that  could  happen 
to  them,  so  far  as  their  right  to  continue; 
in  professional  education  is  concerned — \ 
and  they  have  prepared  themselves  for 
their  profession — would  be  to  reqtiire  In- 
tegregation  of  all  publicly  supc>orted. 
schools. 

A  search  was  made  not  long  ago  to  as-  j 
certain  whether  there  was  a  single  presi- 
dent of  a  non-Negro  university  or  col- 
lege outside  the  South  who  was  a  Negro. 
At  that  time,  none  could  be  found.  In 
the  South  there  are  perhaps  a  hundred 
or  more  Negro  presidents  of  Negro  insti- 
tutions and  colleges.  The  fact  that  there 
are  hundreds  of  deans  and  professors  in 
colleges,  and  thousands  of  principals  of 
high  schools — does  not  seem  to  have  been 
considered  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion ;  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
the  Commission  that  many  of  those  peo- 
ple feel — and  I  say  this  because  I  know 
it  of  my  own  knowledge;  they  have  come 
to  me  with  their  complaints — ^that  their  | 
right  to  continue  In  their  livelihood, 
which  they  haVe  chosen  in  an  effort  to  be 
of  service  to  their  own  people,  will  be| 
greatly  hurt  and  in  many  resF>ects  com- 
pletely obliterated  if  universal  integra- 
tion in  the  schools  of  the  South  should 
be  accomplished. 

The  fourth  point  that  I  wish  to  make 
has  principally  to  do  with  the  findings! 


of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  in  its 
report  of  yesterday  with  reference  to 
the  field  of  health.  The  Commission 
discusses  at  great  length  the  Hill -Burton 
Act. 

I  digress  to  pay  my  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hill]  for  the  outstanding 
effort  and  wonderful  results  which  have 
occurred  through  his  cosponsorship  of 
that  act. 

The  members  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission go  so  far  as  to  recommend,  by 
a  fixed  recommendation,  that  a  clear 
provision  of  the  Hill-Burton  Act  be  ig- 
nored in  the  distribution  of  Federal 
funds  appropriated  under  that  act.  I 
quote,  first,  this  provision,  which  ap- 
pears on  page  130  of  the  Commission's 
report  of  yesterday: 

However,  the  act  provides  an  exception  to 
the  nondiscrimination  assurance  "In  cases 
where  separate  hospital  facilities  are  pro- 
vided for  separate  population  groups,  If  the 
plan  makes  equitable  provision  on  the  basis 
of  need  for  facilities  and  services  of  like 
quality  for  each  such  group." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  HlU-Burton 
Act  contains  that  provision.  It  does  so 
because  it  was  realized  that  one  of  the 
groups  that  most  needed  better  health 
facilities  was  the  Negro  group,  and  that 
In  many  States  separate  facilities  would 
be  provided  either  under  the  same  roof 
or  under  a  separate  roof.  So  that  provi- 
sion was  placed  in  the  law.  The  Civil 
Rights  Commission  indulges  in  this 
casuistry : 

If  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
had  decided  the  school  segregation  cases  of 
1954,  8  years  earlier,  or  If  the  HlU-Burton 
Act  of  1946  had  been  enacted  after  1954. 
it  Is  unlikely  that  the  act  would  authorize 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  racially  separate 
medical  facilities. 

In  other  words,  the  Commission  bases 
Its  recommendations  upon  this  thinking : 
That,  unfortunately,  the  Hill-Burton  Act 
was  enacted  too  soon  to  have  come 
within  the  provisions  of  the  1954  school 
decision;  otherwise.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Commission,  the  act  would  not  have 
Included  this  particular  provision. 

Let  us  consider  the  recommendations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
before  the  Senator  leaves  that  point 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  not  about  to 
leave  It;  I  was  about  to  read  the  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  sorry;  I  will 
not  Interrupt  the  Senator.  I  thought  he 
was  about  to  discuss  another  point. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  No.  I  want  It  to  be 
clear  that  after  recognizing  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act  and  after  expressing  regret 
that  it  was  enacted  before  the  1954  Su- 
preme Court  decision — because  the  Com- 
mission says  that  if  that  law  had  been 
enacted  later,  it  would  not  have  con- 
tained this  provision,  which  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  thinks  should  not 
be  enforced — it  proceeds,  on  page  143, 
to  make  Its  recommendations.  I  read 
recommendation  1: 

Recommendation  1 ;  That  the  President 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Surgeon  General,  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  to  refuse  to  approve 
applications  for  grants  submitted  under  the 
separate-but-equal  provision  of  the  Hospital 
Survey  and  Construction  Act  of  1946. 


In  other  words,  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  what  the  law  provides.  It 
does  not  make  any  difference  that  the 
Supreme  Court  had  not  passed  on  the 
law.  The  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
again  following  its  feeling  that  It  has 
a  sort  of  messianic  status,  states  that 
it  wants  the  President  to  direct,  by 
Executive  order,  transcending  the  legis- 
lation which  has  been  on  the  book  all 
these  years,  and  has  done  so  much  good 
through  all  these  years,  this  action: 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Surgeon  General,  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  to  refuse  to  approve  ap- 
plications for  grants  submitted  under  the 
separate-but-equal  provision  of  the  Hospital 
Siirvey  and  Construction  Act  of  1946. 

That  is  the  Hill-Burton  Act. 

Now  I  come  to  the  second  recommen- 
dation. They  were  afraid  the  first  one 
would  not  go  far  enough  and  might  not 
be  held  to  apply  when  all  the  hospital 
was  to  be  under  one  roof,  and  different 
wards  or  different  rooms  were  to  be  as- 
signed to  people  of  different  races.  So 
recommendation  No.  2  Is  Included,  as 
follows: 

Recommendation  2:  That  the  President 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  Surgeon  General,  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  to  refuse  to  approve 
applications  for  Federal  funds  under  the 
Hospital  Survey  and  Construction  Act  of 
1946  when  the  plans  for  the  proposed  con- 
struction provide  for  duplicate  facilities  to 
be  used  on  a  racially  segregated  basis. 

In  other  words.  Madam  President,  if 
the  plans  for  a  hospital  provide  for  two 
wings — one  for  one  race  and  one  for  the 
other — or  for  two  ward  rooms — one  for 
one  race  and  one  for  the  other — or  for 
a  different  group  of  private  rooms — 
some  for  one  race  and  some  for  the 
other — even  assuming  that  they  are  to 
be  exactly  equal — in  fact,  duplicates — 
and  "duplicate"  is  the  word  used  in  the 
report,  "duplicate  facilities  "  for  the  dif- 
ferent races — the  Commission  still  asks 
the  President  to  direct  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
the  Surgeon  General  never  to  approve 
such  a  program. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  has  brought  up  this  point.  I 
believe  it  is  falily  typical  of  the  recom- 
mendations which  have  been  made  by 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  over  the 
years  it  has  been  in  existence.  Does  not 
it  completely  both  ignore  and  run  con- 
trary to  what  Congress  Itself  has  di- 
rected should  be  done? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  Not  only  does  the  Com- 
mission ask  the  President  to  proceed  ex- 
actly counter  to  what  the  law  provides, 
but,  in  addition,  its  retx>rt  shows  that 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  did  not  feel 
itself  boimd  by  the  Constitution  or  by 
the  laws,  but  felt  bovmd  only  by  ob- 
jectives which  it  regards  as  so  over- 
riding and  so  compelling  that,  in  its 
opinion,  we  need  not  worry  about  the 
Constitution  and. the  laws.  The  Com- 
mission is  saying,  in  effect,  "We  are  go- 
ing to  straighten  this  out  without  giving 
any  regard  to  either  the  Constitution  or 
the  laws." 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  fur- 
ther? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  it  not  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Senator  from  Florida  that 
over  the  years  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion has  been  functioning  in  exactly  that 
way?  I  believe  it  was  established  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957;  and  its  life 
has  already  been  extended  several  differ- 
ent times.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Florida  feel  that  in  many  instances  dur- 
ing its  life  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
has  made  recommendations  that  either 
were  without  reference  to  the  law  or 
openly  sought  to  flout  the  law? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  certainly  has.  I 
have  already  named  several  particulars, 
in  the  course  of  my  brief  remarks;  and  I 
could  point  out  many  more  in  the  re- 
port, which  was  issued  only  yesterday. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  I  recall  that 
only  a  little  while  ago  the  Senator  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  last  year  or  In  the 
Interim  report  during  the  present  year 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  recom- 
mended the  withholding  of  funds;  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  I  believe, 
quoted  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  a 
very  forthright  and  direct  statement 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
made  at  that  time — namely  that  he  did 
not  feel  that  under  the  Constitution 
anyone  had  a  right  to  do  that;  further- 
more, he  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  no 
President  ought  to  be  clothed  with  that 
authority.  But  now,  in  spite  of  that, 
this  report  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion makes  the  same  recommendation. 
Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  correct.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  also  mentioned  the  fact  that  the 
President,  in  replying  to  the  recommen- 
dation made  earlier  this  year,  stated  that 
he  felt  he  should  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  if  he  acted  upon  that  recom- 
mendation, he  would  hurt  a  great  many 
members  of  the  underprivileged  race 
whom  he  was  interested  in  helping,  and 
whom  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  was 
established  to  protect. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  and  of  course 
the  Senator  knows  that  to  be  true.  There 
are  not  as  many  members  of  the  Negro 
race  in  the  State  of  Florida  as  there  are 
in  my  State,  I  presiune — or  nor  as  high 
a  percentage  in  Florida  as  in  the  States 
of  Alabama,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  South 
Carolina,  and  a  number  of  other  States ; 
but  in  the  State  of  Florida  there  are 
enough  for  him  to  know  that  the  per- 
centage of  the  members  of  the  Negro 
race  there  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
these  various  Government  programs  Is 
greater  than  the  percentage  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  white  race  there  who  benefit 
from  them. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Certainly  that  is  true 
in  my  State.  In  Florida,  we  have  ap- 
proximately 900,000  members  of  the  Ne- 
gro race,  and  most  of  them  are  fine  citi- 
zens. They  are  enjoying  the  opportu- 
nities they  have.  They  are  advancing 
themselves  dally.  There  have  not  been 
great  troubles  In  our  State.  We  are  try- 
ing to  deal  with  this  problem  moder- 
ately; and  we  are  tired  of  being  maligned 
by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  and  we 
are  tired  of  having  the  Commission  make 
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recommendations  which  it  admits,  by  its 
own  earlier  statements,  fly  directly  in 
the  face  of  the  provisions  of  existing 
law. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  is  entirely  correct.  Of 
course  I  am  sure  he  believes  that  now 
that  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  has 
wound  up  its  term  and  has  finished  It  by 
making  Its  report,  the  existence  of  the 
Commission  should  end,  and  this  report 
should  be  its  final  one. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  entirely 
correct.  I  feel  that  the  death  of  the 
Civil  Rig^hts  Commission  would  not  be 
deeply  lamented  by  most  of  the  good 
people  of  this  country;  and  I  feel  that 
an  organization  that  has  gone  as  far 
afield  as  this  one  did  In  its  reconmien- 
datlons  of  only  yesterday,  the  very  day 
when  the  question  of_€xtenslon  of  the 
life  of  the  Commission  was  before  the 
Senate,  has  clearly  shown  how  com- 
pletely Irresponsible  It  has  become  and 
how  completely  It  has  become  submerged 
In  Its  own  objectives,  to  the  extent  of 
being  blind  to  the  requirements  of  law 
and  to  the  requirements  of  this  grave 
problem,  which  exists  mostly  In  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  for  one 
more  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  yield  again  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
there  are  already  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  two  different  divisions  that  are 
supposed  to  handle  race  relations  and  to 
deal  with  problems  such  as  this,  and 
that  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  really 
constitutes  a  third? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  Is  correct.  The 
Civil  Rights  Conunission  Is  a  third 
thumb.  I  have  never  known  of  any  use- 
ful employment  for  a  third  thumb;  but 
that  is  what  this  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion has  been  throughout  Its  existence. 
Mr.  President,  I  shall  hurry  to  state 
my  conclusion.  I  note  another  recom- 
mendation by  the  Commission,  in  Its  re- 
port of  yesterday,  which  I  believe  should 
be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  That 
one  is  to  be  found  on  page  125  of  the  re- 
port; it  is  recommendation  No.  3,  and 
reads  as  follows: 


Recommendation  3:  That  Congress  amend 
section  1983  of  title  42  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  make  any  county  government,  city 
government,  or  other  local  government  en- 
tity that  employs  officers  who  deprive  per- 
sons of  rlghta  protected  by  that  section. 
Jointly  liable  with  the  officers  to  victims  of 
such  officers'  misconduct. 

Mr.  President,  vmder  such  a  provi- 
sion, we  would  Include  in  the  basic  law 
affecting  civil  rights — section  1983  is  an 
Important  part  of  the  law  which  has  to 
do  with  the  protection  of  civil  rights — a 
provision  that  any  county  government, 
city  government,  or  other  local  govern- 
ment entity  that  employs  any  officer — 
meaning  particularly  peace  officers — who 
trespasses  upon  the  civil  rights  of  any 
person,  would  become  equally  liable  with 
the  peace  officer  for  the  wrong  done. 


Mr.  President,  I  wonder  how  carefully 
the  members  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission have  thought  that  through. 

In  my  home  county  there  are  more 
than  200,000  people.  Suppose  that  a  con- 
stable, a  deputy  sheriff,  a  conservation 
officer,  or  any  other  officer  in  that  county 
clothed  with  the  power  of  arrest  should 
do  something  that  might  be  Interpreted 
by  a  citizen  of  the  Negro  race  as  depriv- 
ing that  citizen  of  his  civil  rights.  Under 
such  a  provision,  as  recommended  by  the 
Commission,  all  the  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try through  our  organized  government 
could  be  held  jointly  liable  for  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  one  officer  who  was  alleged 
to  have  trespassed  in  that  field. 

I  do  not  believe  that  many  people  in 
the  United  States  wish  to  use  that  kind  of 
approach  to  a  problem  which  couples  the 
innocent  with  the  guilty,  which  couples 
the  race  that  it  is  trying  to  protect  with 
the  majority  race,  which  makes  Negro 
citizens,  through  their  tax  contributions. 
as  answerable  to  that  kind  of  miscon- 
duct, if  there  be  such  misconduct,  as  are 
white  citizens  through  their  tax  contri- 
butions. The  thinking  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  warped  and  unsound  in  a  sugges- 
tion of  that  kind.  Aside  from  its  having 
the  various  qualities  which  I  have  already 
mentioned,  it  would  follow  that  thinking 
which  we  despise  so  greatly  and  which 
we  arraigned  before  the  court  of  world 
opinion  so  severely  when  the  Lidice  In- 
stance occurred  during  World  War  n. 

Mr.  President,  do  tlie  members  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  think  that  by 
following  a  course  of  the  kind  proposed, 
which  would  trespass  so  greatly  upon  our 
Ideals  of  justice  and  fair  play  and  our 
constitutional  and  other  statutory  ap- 
proaches to  problems  of  that  kind,  they 
can  advance  us  towards  better  recogni- 
tion of  civil  rights? 

I  have  quoted  only  a  few  of  the  rec- 
ommendations published  yesterday  by 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  To  my 
mind  they  show  clearly  and  conclusively 
the  fact  that  the  Commission  has  gone 
far  astray.  It  has  forfeited  any  right 
to  be  respected  by  decent  citizens  of  any 
color.  It  has  become  so  obsessed  with 
the  importance  of  Its  mission  that  It  has 
forgotten  that  It,  too.  Is  a  part  of  Amer- 
ica ;  that  It,  too.  Is  functioning  imder  our 
Constitution  and  under  our  statutes; 
that  it,  too,  is  functioning  under  our  ways 
of  doing  things  and  under  our  traditions. 
It  has  made  quite  a  number  of  so-called 
factual  reports  which  are  not  factual 
and  recommendations  which  depart  en- 
tirely from  our  American  way  of  doing 
things. 

Going  back  to  the  recommendation 
made  In  the  field  of  security,  affecting 
our  Armed  Forces,  I  caU  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  recommendation  made  at 
that  point,  that  the  President  request  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  discontinue 
ROTC  programs  at  any  college  In  which 
segregation  exists,  whether  It  be  a  white 
college  or  a  colored  college,  also  files  in 
the  face  of  the  provisions  of  law  which 
apply  to  that  subject.  Since  its  passage 
the  Morrill  Act  has  specifically  provided 
for  separate  racial  facilities  In  the 
various  programs  under  that  act.  I  am 
so  advised  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  RttssellI, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
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Committee,  and  who  ha«  much  greater' 
familiarity  with  the  act  than  L  I  have 
alwa3rs  had  the  belief  that  that  ts  the 
case,  but  I  am  now  making  that  state- 
ment because  the  Senator  so  advised  me. 

Mr.  RUSSEIX.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  the  statement  will  stand  up. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
having  sent  me  that  advice.  That  Is 
but  the  second  Instance  in  an  important 
field  of  the  operation  of  our  Federal 
law — this  time  under  the  Morrill  Act,  the 
other  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act.  re- 
specting hospitals  and  hospital  facili- 
ties—in  which  the  ClvU  Rights  Commis- 
sion, so-called,  in  its  recommendations 
of  yesterday,  specifically  recommends 
that  the  President  shortcut  all  the  judi- 
cial process,  and  bring  about  a  situation 
which  would  be  in  accord  with  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission's  objectives,  and 
which  it  thinks  should  prevail,  regard- 
less of  provisions  in  the  Constitution  and 
regardless  of  contrary  provisions  in  ex- 
isting law. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  scanned  the  re- 
port of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
yesterday  when  it  reached  my  ofBce. 
The  recommendation  to  which  I  shall 
refer  appears,  I  believe,  on  page  125.  I 
notice  that  the  Commission  has  recom- 
mended the  removal  of  all  cases  from  any 
court  to  the  Federal  court  under  certain 
conditions.  Is  the  Senator  looking  at 
that  section  of  the  report?  I  believe  it 
appears  at  page  125. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  have  not  had  an  opportimlty 
to  refer  to  all  its  statements  that  depart 
from  American  procedure. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  It  the  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that  even  a  trafBc 
case  in  the  remotest  village  or  com- 
munity In  America  could  be  transferred, 
under  that  recommendation,  to  a  Fed- 
eral court  through  the  whim  of  ai 
bureaucrat? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  Congress  were" 
foolish  enough  to  enact  such  a  law,  thatj 
would  be  the  result. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    Is  it  the  Senator's! 
view  that  a  divorce  originating  in  the 
State  of  Florida,  and  subject  only  to  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Florida,  could  be: 
removed  to  the  Federal  court  under  that ! 
recommendation?  I 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  certainly  is.  The! 
recommendation  is  not  limited  at  all  as 
to  what  classes  of  cases  are  concerned. 
It  simply  states — and  I  shall  quote  the 
whole  statement  in  the  Record^ 

Recommendation  4 :  That  Congress  amend 
section  1443  ol  Title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  pennlt  removal  by  the  defendtmt 
of  a  State  civil  action  or  criminal  prosecu- 
tion to  a  district  court  of  the  United  States 
In  cases  where  the  defendant  cannot,  in  the 
State  court,  secure  his  civU  rights  because 
of  the  written  or  decisional  laws  of  the  State 
or  because  of  the  acts  of  Individuals  admin- 
istering or  affecting  Its  Judicial  process. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  the  view  of, 
the  Senator  from   Florida   that   under 


that  recommendation  a  lawsuit  affecting 
title  to  real  estate,  and  which  is  bound 
by  the  laws  of  50  different  States,  could 
be  removed  to  and  tried  by  the  Federal 
court  at  the  whim  and  caprice  of  some 
Federal  bureaucrat? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Replying  to  the 
question  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia,  It  certainly  would  be  pos- 
sible to  remove  to  the  Federal  court  such 
a  cause  or  any  other  cause,  whether  it 
arose  solely  under  State  laws  or  solely 
in  the  field  of  rights  protected  by  State 
law,  if  the  conditions  recited  existed. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Under  that  recom- 
mendation, a  case  in  the  courts  of  Kansas 
involving  speeding  could  be  removed  to 
the  Federal  court;  could  it  not? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  defendant 
alleged  that  the  judge  was  prejudiced 
against  (arsons  of  his  color  or  of  his 
race,  such  removal  would  be  possible. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  someone  was 
indicted  for  crap  shooting  in  the  State 
of  Oregon,  California,  or  New  York,  un- 
der that  recMnmendatlon  the  case- could 
be  removed  to  the  Federal  court:  could 
it  not? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  could.  If  crap 
shooting  were  a  crime  in  any  of  the  good 
States  mentioned  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  Is  an 
outstanding  lawyer.  In  all  the  years 
that  he  has  been  practicing  law  has  the 
Senator  ever  seen  a  recommendation  so 
extreme  In  Its  nature? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  had  not  until  I 
read  the  catalog  of  recommendations  in 
yesterday's  report.  I  have  found  several 
such  recommendations,  some  of  which  I 
have  cited,  which  I  believe  are  as  bad, 
indefensible,  extreme  and.  I  believe,  as 
un-American. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Would  not  the 
purport  of  that  recommendation,  if  it 
were  enacted  into  law  by  amending  the 
Constitution,  or  whatever  action  might 
be  required,  have  the  effect  at  one  fell 
swoop  of  abolishing  the  integrity  of  all 
courts  in  our  land  save  the  Federal  courts, 
and  including  municipal  courts,  county 
courts,  and  State  courts  in  the  50  States 
of  our  Union? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  might  well  have 
exactly  such  a  deleterious  effect. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor.   I  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
not  meant  to  take  this  long.  I  wanted 
the  Record  to  show  aflQrmatively  some  of 
the  ridiculous  things  contained  in  the  re- 
port made  yesterday.  In  my  judgment, 
the  things  included  in  this  report  of  yes- 
terday, if  considered  only  by  themselves, 
would  suffice  to  support  a  unanimous 
finding  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  the  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
as  now  constituted,  should  not  be  ex- 
tended but  instead  should  be  allowed  to 
die  and  be  forgotten. 

I  yield  the  fioor. 


CRISIS  IN  THE  DOMINICAN 

REPUBLIC 

Mr.  MORSE.      Mr.  President,  things 

are     changing     so     rapidly     in     Latin 

America,  particularly  with  reference  to 

the  Dominican  crisis,  that  I  break  into 


the  debate  on  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion for  a  few  brief  moments  to  read  to 
the  Senate  a  cablegram  I  received  from 
Governor  Muftoz-Marin  of  Puerto  Rico 
this  morning.  As  the  Senate  knows, 
Muftoz-Marin  is  one  of  the  great  states- 
men of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  a  great 
leader  of  the  Government  of  Puerto  Rico. 
I  am  sure  no  one  would  challenge  my  ob- 
servation that  he  is  also  one  of  the  out- 
standing world  statesmen.  He  is  very 
much  disturbed  by  the  developments  in 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

As  Senators  listen  to  his  cablegram 
they  will  become  aware  that  he  is  also 
disturbed  as  to  what  the  American  posi- 
tion is  to  be. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
iNGl  spoke  on  this  subject  yesterday 
afternoon  in  a  brilliant  address  on  which 
I  commented  yesterday,  with  which  I 
agreed  in  part,  taking  exception  only,  as 
my  speech  of  yesterday  shows,  to  the 
procedure  he  would  follow  in  seeking  to 
restore  a  democratic  regime  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic. 

This  morning  I  received  the  following 
cablegram  from  Munoz-Marin,  sent  to 
me  because  of  my  position  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  which  deals 
with  Latin  American  Affairs: 
Hon.  Wayne  Morss, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.:  "■ 

I  have  Just  sent  the  following  cable  to 
President  Kennedy  regarding  Santo  Domingo 
situation :  The  United  States  faces  a  problem, 
a  challenge,  and  an  opportunity.  As  a 
citizen  and  as  a  neighbor  of  the  Dominican 
people  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  make  my  views 
known  to  you. 

I  unreservedly  favor  taking  a  hard  line 
toward  the  usurping  government  of  Santo 
Domingo.  No  recognition,  no  economic  aid. 
A  soft  line  would  result  as  I  see  It  in  the 
following : 

(1)  A  further  demonstration  of  the  pow- 
erlessness  of  the  United  States  to  supp>ort  the 
democratic  governments  In  the  hemisphere; 

(2)  A  chain  reaction  of  military  coups 
In  Latin  America  (Honduras  Is  now  said  to 
be  on  the  verge) ; 

(3)  A  shot  In  the  arm  for  communism  as 
the  Batista  dictatorship  in  Cuba  turned  out 
to  be; 

(4)  Deprive  Alliance  for  Progress  of  a 
niunber  of  democratic  partners  compelling 
United  States  to  deal  with  the  oligarchies 
that  oppose  the  reforms  that  are  the  basis 
of  the  Alliance; 

(5)  Depend  on  military  usurpation  to 
combat  communism  instead  of  depending  on 
democracy; 

(6)  Allowing  to  lapse  the  opportunity  of 
using  the  Santo  Domingo  situation  for  a 
stronger  policy  orientation  under  very  favor- 
able psychological  circumstances. 

A  strong  line  would  refuse  to  recognize 
the  stabUity  of  infamy  as  "stable  govern- 
ment" and  demand  thorough  respect  for 
the  freedom  of  the  Dominican  people  to 
have  their  own  democratically  chosen  gov- 
ernment. I  believe  that  such  steadfast  posi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  United  States  would 
strengthen  democracy  in  Latin  America  im- 
measurably and  that  the  puppet  government 
and  Its  military  masters  would  crumble  and 
open  the  way  to  action  both  viable  and  hon- 
orable in  Santo  Domingo. 
Respectfully, 

LUTS  Mufioz-MARfN. 

Mr.  President.  I  share  every  view  ex- 
pressed by  this  great  Puerto  Rican 
leader. 

Tad  Szulc.  one  of  the  most  reliable  and 
accurate  journalists  who  writes  on  Latin 
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American  affairs — a  journalist  for  whom 
I  have  such  high  regard  that  I  rec- 
ommended to  my  subcommittee,  and 
the  recommendation  was  unanimously 
adopted  last  year,  that  Mr.  Szulc  be 
called  before  the  subcommittee  for  an 
executive  briefing  of  his  views  concern- 
ing Latin  America — has  written  an  artl-- 
cle,  published  in  this  morning's  New 
York  Times,  the  headline  of  which  is 
"United  States  Believes  Army  May  Move 
To  Take  Over  Regime  in  Honduras." 

I  am  satisfied,  on  the  basis  of  informa- 
tion within  my  possession,  that  Mr. 
Szulc  is  completely  correct  in  respect  to 
the  danger  in  Honduras  that  he  points 
out  in  the  article.    He  says  in  part: 

VS.  officials  and  Latin  American  diplomats 
reported  today  that  Information  from  Hon- 
duras Indicated  that  the  army,  led  by  Col. 
Ellas  Lopes,  may  be  on  the  verge  of  revolt 
to  prevent  presidential  elections  October  13. 

Officials  said  that  the  chance  of  a  Hondu- 
ras coup  had  become  "90  to  10"  since  Do- 
minican military  leaders  overthrew  the  re- 
gime of  President  Juan  D.  Bosch  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  last  week. 

He  goes  on  to  discuss  the  serious  situ- 
ation in  Honduras:  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  entire  article  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  as 
well  as  an  article  entitled  "Junta  Seeks 
World  Ties,"  written  by  Henry  Raymont 
and  also  published  in  the  New  York 
Times.  October  1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  1,  1963] 
U.S.  Armt  Mat  Move  To  Takz  Ovn  Regime 

IN    HONOUBAS 

(By  Tad  Szulc) 

Washington. — U.S.  officials  and  Latin- 
American  diplomats  reported  today  that  in- 
formation from  Honduras  indicated  that  the 
army,  led  by  Col.  Ellas  Lopes,  may  be  on  the 
verge  of  a  revolt  to  prevent  presidential  elec- 
tions October  13. 

Officials  said  that  the  chance  of  a  Honduras 
coup  had  become  90  to  10  since  Dominican 
military  leaders  overthrew  the  regime  of 
President  Juan  D.  Boech  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  last  week. 

The  Honduran  military  leaders,  who  until 
last  week  still  seemed  to  be  undecided,  may 
have  been  inspired  by  the  Dominican  coup 
d'etat  to  depose  the  democratic  regime  of 
President  Ramon  Villeda  Morales. 

It  was  understood  that  the  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Honduras,  Charles  R.  Burrows,  was 
actively  seeking  to  dissuade  Colonel  Lopes 
and  his  military  and  civilian  associates  from 
overthrowing  the  Government. 

A  coup  in  Honduras  wo\ild  bring  to  four 
the  number  of  military  takeovers  in  Latin 
America  this  year.  It  would  represent  an- 
other painful  blow  to  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, the  U.S.  aid  program.  The  program 
aims  at  bringing  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment to  Latin  America  within  a  demo- 
cratic framework. 

The  Alliance  had  been  intended  as  a  prac- 
tical response  to  the  Communist  character 
of  the  Cuban  revolution.  The  overthrow  of 
the  Bosch  regime  and  the  earlier  army  take- 
overs in  Guatemala  and  Ecuador  has  weak- 
ened the  political  posture  of  the  Alliance. 

The  Government  in  Honduras  has  been  at- 
tempting to  improve  political,  social,  and 
economic  climate  of  the  country  after  a  long 
period  of  stem  dictatorship.  President 
VUleda  Morales  has  been  serving  for  nearly 
6  years. 

As  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  military 
In  Honduras  contends  that  the  Vllleda 
Morales   regime    has   been    partial    to   com- 


munism. They  Insist  that  any  elected  suc- 
ceesor  would  also  favor  communlcm. 

In  next  month's  elections,  Modesto  Rodas 
Alvarado,  backed  by  Dr.  Vllleda  Morales' 
Liberal  Party,  is  expected  to  defeat  Ramiro 
Ernesto  Cruz  of  the  Nationalist  Party,  a  con- 
servative group. 

Despite  mUitary  charges  of  the  Govern- 
ment's aUeged  "softness"  on  communism  In 
Honduras,  the  record  appears  to  show  that 
Dr.  VUleda  Morales'  policies  have.  Instead, 
led  to  a  loss  of  Communist  Influence. 

Communists  were  reported  several  months 
ago  to  have  t>een  ousted  from  the  leadership 
of  the  Banana  Workers'  Union  of  the  Stand- 
ard Prult  Co..  the  country's  second  largest. 

Latin  American  diplomats  said  that  the 
military  pressures  were  based  in  part,  on 
the  military's  fears  that  the  ruling  Liberal 
Party  might  favor  the  civil  guard,  the  na- 
tional  militia,   over  the  army. 

But,  the  diplomats  said,  the  main  Inspira- 
tion in  favor  of  a  coup  seems  to  stem  from 
the  conviction  of  extreme  rightist  groups 
that  a  change  of  regime  is  necessary  for 
patriotic  and  poUtlcal  reasons. 

In  the  Dominican  situation,  administra- 
tion officials  insisted  again  that  the  United 
States  had  no  Immediate  plans  to  recognize 
the  military-backed  civilian  Junta  there  or 
to  restore  suspended  economic  aid. 

They  said  there  was  no  truth  in  published 
reports  that  there  was  a  split  over  hard 
and  soft  positions  toward  the  junta  and 
that  the  administration  remained  highly 
disturbed  over  last  week's  events  in  Santa 
Domingo. 


Junta  Seeks  World  Ties 
(By  Henry  Raymont) 

Santo  Domingo.  DoMXNiCASf  Rkpitbuc. — 
Confident  that  It  has  Arm  Internal  control 
of  the  country,  the  Dominican  Republic's  de 
facto  regime  concentrated  today  on  obtain- 
ing International  recognition. 

In  a  series  of  communications  with  foreign 
diplomats  here,  the  new  clvUlan  Junta  made 
every  effort  to  stress  that  it  will  rule  with- 
out military  interference,  respect  clvU  liber- 
ties and  follow  a  strongly  pro-Western  for- 
eign policy. 

The  principal  target  of  this  effort  is  the 
United  States,  which  has  recalled  its  Am- 
bassador. John  Bartlow  Martin,  and  expressed 
strong  disapproval  of  the  military  coup  that 
deposed  President  Juan  D.  Boech  last 
Wednesday. 

Dr.  Bosch,  on  whom  Washington  has  put 
many  of  its  hopes  for  the  success  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration's Latln-ald  program,  as  a  counter- 
measure  In  the  Caribbean  to  the  violent  rev- 
olution advocated  by  Premier  Fidel  Castro 
of  Cuba,  was  on  a  Dominican  frigate  today, 
en  route  to  Guadeloupe.  The  deposed  presi- 
dent was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  a 
military  escort. 

Unofficial  contacts  between  members  of  the 
new  government  and  the  VS.  Embassy  here 
were  reported  to  have  taken  place  over  the 
weekend. 

Washington's  recognition  Is  regarded  as 
essential  for  the  ambltloiu  economic  and  in- 
dustrial program  the  new  Government  hopes 
to  begin  with  continued  U.S.  aid. 

Donald  J.  Reld  Cabral,  the  new  Foreign 
Minister,  formally  appointed  this  afternoon 
Jose  Antonio  Bonllla  AtUes  to  become  the 
new  Dominican  delegate  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  He  wiU  also  be  desig- 
nated Ambassador  to  the  United  States  once 
the  two  countries  resume  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, Mr.  Reld  said. 

Dr.  BonlUa  AtUes  was  Dominican  Foreign 
Minister  under  the  CouncU  of  Government 
that  ruled  the  country  for  2  years  between 
the  deposition  of  the  TruJlUo  dynasty  and 
Dr.  Bosch's  Inauguration  last  February  27. 

The  new  Ambassador  is  scheduled  to  fly  to 
Washington  tomorrow  to  assume  his  new  post 
at  the  Organization  of  American  States  and 


to  explain  to  U.S.  cAcials  the  political  and 
economic  goals  of  the  Junta. 

The  Dominican  situation  has  confronted 
the  Kennedy  administration  with  one  of  the 
most  difficult  decisions  of  its  policy  on  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  military  coup  here 
was  the  third  In  Latin  America  in  6  months, 
and  easy  recognition  by  Washington  is  seen 
by  many  as  tantamount  to  encouraging  sim- 
ilar moves  in  coim tries  such  as  Honduras,  El 
Salvador  and  Venezuela,  where  right-wing 
military  leaders  are  opposed  to  the  demo- 
cratic reforms  of  the  constitutional  govern- 
ments. 

The  predicament  for  the  United  States 
may  have  been  eased  a  Uttle  by  a  division 
that  emerged  today  on  the  issue  of  recogni- 
tion among  the  Latin-American  missions 
here.  While  Venesuela,  Mexico,  and  Bolivia 
called  home  their  diplomatic  representatives, 
the  envoys  of  Brazil  and  ArgenUna  urged 
their  governments  to  give  immediate  recog- 
nition to  the  civilian  junta. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
the  State  Department  that  the  situation 
is  as  serious  in  Honduras  as  it  was  known 
by  the  State  Department  to  be  serious 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  before  the 
coup  occurred,  yet  on  the  basis  of  such 
briefings  as  I  have  received  to  date  from 
the  State  Department  about  all  we  did. 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  was  merely  to 
advise  them  not  to  conduct  the  coup. 

We  caimot  stop  coups  that  way. 

Furthermore,  there  is  much  evidence 
being  made  available  to  us  now,  almost 
hour  by  hour,  that  the  record  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
prior  to  the  coup  was  a  rather  sorry  one. 

That  is  why  this  morning  I  asked  to 
have  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Domini- 
can Republic  called  before  our  commit- 
tee, and,  in  the  absence  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  to  have  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Martin,  called  before  the 
committee.  I  have  also  asked  for  a 
thorough  briefing  of  information  which 
the  CIA  has  available  to  it,  and  have 
suggested  that  it  be  made  available  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  information  we  have  been  receiv- 
ing— and  we  have  received  confidential 
information  twice  this  morning — indi- 
cates that  there  are  American  business 
concerns  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
which  helped  finance  the  coup ;  including 
American  business  concerns  that  fi- 
nanced largely  the  campaign  of  the  op- 
ponent of  I*resident  Bosch.  There  are 
American  business  concerns  which  had 
been  very  close  to  Col.  Wessin  y  Wessin, 
the  Fascist-minded  State-police-type  of 
military  leader  who  was  the  brains  of  the 
military  coup  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

So  long  as  I  serve  In  my  position  I  shall 
continue,  no  matter  what  embarrassment 
it  may  cause  some,  to  insist  that  the 
American  people  be  provided  with  the 
facts  as  to  what  happened  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  prior  to  this  coup.  I  say 
most  respectfully  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  it  is  his  clear  obligation  to  give 
orders  that  the  facts  be  made  available 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  without  further  delay. 

I  shall  withhold  from  the  public  and 
from  the  Senate  for  the  time  being,  until 
that  briefing  occurs,  the  information 
which  has  been  given  to  me  as  to  what 
American  concerns  were  involved  and 
what  officials  of  those  American  concerns 
were  involved.  We  cannot  justify  at  any 
time    any    Intermingling,    intervention. 
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muddling,  or  meddling  on  the  part  of 
American  biisinessmen  abroad  wit^ 
American  foreign  policy. 

The  State  Department  in  Its  brieflnjg 
the  other  day  said  that  foreign  aid  had 
been  cut  off. 

Prom  the  floor  of  the  Senate  I  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State,  at  this  moment, 
'Have  you  brought  back  from  the  Do- 
minican Republic  the  entire  personnel 
of  our  AID  group  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public? You  ought  to  bring  them  bac|c 
immediately."  That  is  the  test,  in  the 
eyes  of  Latin  America,  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  cut  off  aid.  I  want 
to  say  what  my  suspicion  is,  because  1 
express  my  suspicion  after  receiving  a 
briefing  from  the  State  Department.  My 
suspicion  is  that  we  plan  to  follow  the  ol^ 
pattern  of  a  slap-on-the-wrist  perform- 
ance. We  are  protesting  the  overthrow 
of  a  democratic  regime,  and  we  will  pro- 
test It.  if  we  follow  the  pattern,  for  an- 
other 10  days  or  2  weeks,  and  then  the 
State  Department  will  throw  up  its 
hands  and  say.  "What  other  course  have 
we?  We  have  to  have  some  dealings 
with  the  Government.  After  all.  they 
say  they  are  antl -Communist  and  prd- 
Westem.  and  In  another  2  years  they  wljl 
have  elections  and  restore  a  democratic 
regime.  Therefore  we  have  decided  tjo 
recognize  them."  j 

I  do  not  "buy"  that  argument.  Ndt 
only  do  I  not  "buy"  it,  but  I  say  that  it  is 
gross  hypocrisy.  The  sad  thing  aboi^t 
American  foreign  policy  is  that  It  is  chaif- 
acterized  by  hypocrisy.  ^ 

I  commend  Mr.  Marin  for  the  cable- 
gram he  sent  to  the  President  and  for  t^e 
position  he  has  taken. 

I  am  disturbed  about  another  Item  In 
the  New  York  Times  this  morning  with 
regard  to  the  Domirilcan  situation.  It  Is 
the  old  pattern  all  over  again.  This  M 
what  the  New  York  Times  said,  speaking 
about  the  Dominican  Republic  situation : 

The  predicament  for  the  United  States  m«y 
have  been  eased  a  little  by  a  division  th»t 
emerged  today  on  the  Isstie  of  recognition 
among  the  Latin  American  mlaslona  bene. 
While  Venesueta,  Mexico,  and  BollTla  called 
home  their  diplomatic  representatives,  tJte 
envoys  ot  BraoU  and  Argentina  urged  thqlr 
goremments  to  give  Immediate  recogniti(^ 
to  the  civilian  Junta. 

Are  we  surprised  at  that  from  Brazil 
and  the  Argentine?  Argentina  has  fol- 
lowed the  same  pattern.  In  the  Argen- 
tine the  military  took  over,  and  the 
United  States  shortly  thereafter  recog- 
nized that  military  junta. 

We  know  that  In  Brazil  there  are 
Ftiscist  forces  at  work  seeking  to  destroy 
the  image  of  democratic  government  In 
Brazil. 

I  am  not  surprised  at  the  position  takan 
by  the  Argentine  and  Brazil,  but  we  ate 
reaching  one  of  the  most  serious  crises  In 
United  States-Latin  American  relations 
in  a  quarter  of  a  century,  for  the  chips 
are  down,  as  a  result  of  what  has  oe- 
curred  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  We 
are  either  going  to  support  constitutional 
democratic  government  in  Latin  America 
when  it  is  established,  and  refuse  to  gite 
support  to  military  juntas  that  over- 
throw it,  or  we  are  going  to  lose  any  fol- 
lowing in  Latin  America  we  can  hope  to 
obtain  by  throwing  billions  of  dollars  into 
Latin  America. 


There  Is  nothing  more  critical  facing 
the  administration;  and  I  urge  that  the 
State  Department  and  the  CIA  make 
available  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  of  Congress  im- 
mediately all  the  facts,  including  the 
ugly  facts.  In  respect  to  what  transpired 
prior  to  the  military  takeover  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  We  need  the  infor- 
mation now  as  to  what  the  plans  of  this 
administration  are  in  regard  to  the  han- 
dling of  this  military  junta. 

I  close  by  making  the  point  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  I  made  last 
night,  but  which  needs  to  be  made  over 
and  over  again :  Let  the  American  people 
not  be  fooled  by  a  three-man  civilian 
commission  or  council  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  that  the  military  leaders  have 
purportedly  set  up  to  rim  governmental 
affairs.  They  are  civilian  stooges,  and 
they  have  no  freedom  of  movement  ex- 
cept the  freedom  of  movement  that  the 
military  dictators  grant  them.  It  is  an- 
other example  of  the  type  of  hypocritical 
pattern  that  Is  established  in  Latin 
America.  In  the  past  the  United  States 
has  given  support  to  that  kind  of  sub- 
terfuge. 

The  time  has  come  to  make  clear  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  that  we  are  sus- 
pending relations  with  them,  stopping 
trade  with  them,  stopping  any  Alliance 
for  Progress  support  for  them,  until  a 
democratic  regime  Is  first  restored  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  the  people 
themselves  get  rid  of  their  military  dic- 
tatorship, which  acts  behind  a  facade 
of  civilian  stooges. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  3rield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENINa.  First  of  all.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  the  kind 
and  most  generous  words  which  he  ut- 
tered on  the  floor  yesterday  about  my 
remarks  concerning  the  developments  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  I  find  myself 
in  agreement  with  the  position  he  has 
taken  today.  I  share  his  views  about 
Governor  Munoz-Marin,  of  Puerto  Rico, 
who  is  one  of  the  world's  great  statesmen 
not  only  in  the  field  of  Caribbean  affairs, 
but  throughout  Latin  America.  It  is  in 
a  sense  regrettable  that  he  is  operating 
in  so  small  an  area  as  Puerto  Rico,  al- 
though his  influence  can  be,  is,  and 
should  be,  felt  throughout  this  hemi- 
sphere and  beyond. 

This  problem  we  now  face  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  is  a  difficult  one  be- 
cause we  are,  unfortunately,  facing  an 
accomplished  fact.  We  are  considering 
locking  the  bam  door  after  the  horse  has 
been  stolen.  We  are  concerned  about 
the  lost  liberties  of  the  Dominican  peo- 
ple after  they  have  been  taken  away.  I 
think  our  criticsm  should  be  directed 
toward  the  reason  why  these  things  were 
not  prevented  before  they  happened  and 
to  see  what  we  may  do  to  prevent  their 
happening  elsewhere.  It  is  easy  to  ask. 
"What  should  we  do  now?"  and  to  find 
disagreement  at  the  answers.  The  pro- 
posal I  made  yesterday  on  the  Senate 
floor  with  which  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
American  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  dis- 


atrreed,  was  made  because  we  had  not 
acted  beforehand  to  prevent  the  disaster. 
Why  could  we  not  have  prevented  this 
situation?  I  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  this  great  Nation,  with  all  Its 
wealth,  power.  Influence,  and  prestige, 
could  not  prevail  upon  and  prevent  a 
handful  of  tin-horn  gangsters  not  to 
overthrow  a  constitutional  government 
established  after  a  free  election,  which 
had  been  recreated  under  our  sympa- 
thetic auspices  and  our  approval,  and  the 
approval  of  the  whole  free  world. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  direction  In 
which  we  should  launch  our  investiga- 
tion. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon proposes  calling  on  the  nations  of 
the  hemisphere  to  join  us,  in  withholding 
recognition  of  the  Dominican  junta,  but, 
as  he  himself  lias  pointed  out,  the  very 
fact  that  Argentina  and  Brazil  would 
not  join — and  they  will  not  be  the  only 
ones — demonstrates  that  a  majority  of 
the  governments  are  sympathetic  toward 
the  same  kind  of  Junta  military  govern- 
ment which  operates  In  those  countries 
and  now  in  Santo  E>omlngo  and  which 
we  regrettably  have  aided  by  recogniz- 
ing them,  and  giving  them  all  kinds 
of  aid— financial,  economic,  military. 
That  is  true  of  Peru.  Ecuador.  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  others.  Only  a 
minority  of  free,  democratically  func- 
tioning nations  in  that  area  will  join  us. 
The  United  States  will  not  get  a  ma- 
jority of  OAS  members  to  join  us  in 
withholding  recognition  and  Imposing 
sanctions. 

What  then  is  the  answer?  We  want 
to  work  jointly  with  the  other  nations  of 
this  hemisphere,  but  if  only  a  minority 
are  governed  by  free  regimes,  if  a  junta 
is  either  In  charge  or  Is  preparing  to 
take  over  in  others,  and  will  not  join 
us,  what  Is  to  be  our  course  of  action? 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  rejects  the 
idea  of  unilateral  action.  I  reject  the 
idea  of  the  kind  of  intervention  the 
United  States  engaged  In  in  the  early 
days  of  this  century,  the  so-called  gun- 
boat diplomacy,  when  we  sent  Armed 
Forces  Into  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. Nicaragua,  and  Mexico,  without 
the  assent  and  against  the  opposition  of 
those  people.  But  that  is  not  the  type 
of  intervention  which  I  have  proposed. 

Instead  we  have  in  Santo  Domingo 
the  situation  of  a  duly  constituted  freely 
elected  democratic  regime  being  over- 
thrown, with  arms  which  the  United 
States  furnished.  The  tanks  and  other 
equipment  used  in  the  militaiT  coup,  and 
for  these  usurpers  to  retain  control  have 
come  from  the  arsenal  of  the  United 
States.  They  were  supplied  to  the  previ- 
ous dictator,  Trujillo  under  our  military 
aid  program.  Let  me  say,  parenthetical- 
ly, that  I.  with  a  number  of  distinguished 
senatorial  cosponsors,  have  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  to 
abolish  all  military  aid  to  Latin  American 
countries.  As  I  pointed  out  In  a  previ- 
ous speech,  and  as  I  shall  point  out 
again,  this  aid  has  not  added  and  is  not 
adding  to  the  security  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  or  to  the  protection  of  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  from  Inva-, 
sion  or  infiltration  by  communism,  but 
is  merely  serving  as  an  instrument  for 
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the  overthrow  of  established  democratic 
regimes  by  the  military,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Oregon  will 
also  wish  to  see  the  aid  to  the  new  jimta 
in  Santo  Domingo  withheld  permanently, 
and  will  not  rely  on  its  promises,  because 
such  promises  will  not  be  adhered  to  and 
are  not  pertinent  in  any  event.  If  the 
administration  follows  the  policy  it  has 
hitherto  followed,  as  the  Senator  points 
out,  within  2  or  3  weeks  it  will  find  a 
face-saving  formula  under  which  we 
shall  be  told  that  the  beneficiaries  have 
promised  to  do  better;  that  they  have 
promised  to  make  reforms.  We  have 
found,  by  past  and  very  recent  experi- 
ence, that  such  promises  are  utterly 
wortJiless  and  we  have  no  excuse  for  not 
knowing  it.  We  should  say  that  there 
will  be  no  recognition  and  no  aid,  not  for 
2  weeks  or  3  weeks  or  6  months,  or  any 
specified  time,  but  until  there  Is  an  en- 
tirely new  deal,  and  a  return  to  demo- 
cratic practices.  These  gangsters  do  not 
have  to  comply,  but  they  should  not  have 
our  recognition  or  aid  till  they  do. 

How  can  a  return  to  democratic  prac- 
tices be  secured?  That  is  difficult  to 
achieve.  How  are  the  Dominican  peo- 
ple going  to  revolt  when  a  gang  of  sordid 
r)Ower-grabbing  gangsters  are  in  control 
of  the  tanks,  planes,  guns,  and  other 
military  equipment  that  we  have  sent 
to  those  countries?  That  is  a  problem 
which  I  believe  the  United  States  ought 
to  have  the  Ingenuity  and  intelligence 
to  solve.    We  have  not  yet  solved  it. 

If  we  look  at  the  situation  in  the  Carib- 
bean, we  find  that  It  is  worse  than  It 
has  been.  We  have  lost  Cuba  to  Castro 
and  Khrushchev.  We  served  notice  on 
the  dictator  In  Haiti,  Dr.  DuvaUer,  that 
we  would  not  recognize  the  validity  of  his 
last  election.  We  withdrew  our  economic 
aid  from  him.  We  did  not  withdraw  our 
Ambassador.  Duvalier  kicked  out  our 
Ambsissador  and  relations  are  severed. 
Yet  this  Haitian  dictator  appears  to  be 
more  securely  entrenched  than  ever  be- 
fore. I  believe  the  same  thing  will  hap- 
pen In  the  Dominican  Republic  unless 
we  show  more  foresight,  imagination, 
guts,  determination,  and  more  action 
than  we  have  hitherto. 

Mr.  KT  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator's  reading  from  the  New  York 
Times,  there  is  brewing  In  Honduras  a 
plot  to  overthrow  the  present  govern- 
ment. Is  that  correct? 
■     Mr.  MORSE.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  would  the 
Senator  proceed  to  prevent  it  from  suc- 
ceeding? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  make  represen- 
tations, through  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor down  there,  to  the  potential  military 
junta  in  Honduras,  that  if  they  follow 
a  coup  course  of  action  all  connections 
between  the  U.S.  Government  and  Hon- 
duras will  be  broken  off. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  should  al- 
ready know  that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  They  do  not  know  that. 
Quite  to  the  contrary,  they  know  that 
they  can  go  ahead  with  their  coup  tmd 
that  after  a  few  days  they  will  obtain 
recognition  and  probably  will  also  get 


a  response  by  way  of  a  good  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  so  that  they  can  stabilize 
their  government  as  a  result  of  the  rev- 
olutionary coup.  They  know  that  they 
can  blackmail  the  United  States.  They 
have  blackmailed  us  In  coup  after  coup, 
and  the  American  taxpayers  have  been 
fleeced  out  of  millions  of  dollars  through 
this  kind  of  shoddy  performance. 

Mr.  ELLENDEIR.  The  Senator  will 
remember  that  we  were  at  odds  with 
resE>ect  to  what  was  happening  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  prior  to  the  Bosch 
regime.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  I  said  it  was  a  mis- 
take for  us  to  do  anything  to  throw 
Trujillo  out.  We  did  it.  Today  there 
is  turmoil,  and  it  can  be  expected  to 
continue.  That  has  been  true  since 
Trujillo's  overthrow.  Since  the  death 
of  Trujillo  we  spent  more  than  $65  mil- 
lion in  economic  aid  alone,  and  that  is 
only  a  beginning. 

As  I  pointed  out.  there  is  no  question 
that  Trujillo  was  a  dictator.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  he  might  have  had  to  kill 
a  few  persons  to  get  where  he  was.  He 
did  it  with  force.  However,  that  is  the 
condition  we  find  all  through  the  South 
American  countries. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon or  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  believes  that  they  can  establish 
democracy,  as  we  know  it  in  this  coun- 
try, he  is  mistaken.  It  will  require  time 
to  do  so.  If  Trujillo  had  not  been  killed. 
I  venture  to  say  that  much  of  the  prop- 
erty that  he  owned  would  have  been  dis- 
tributed among  the  people.  He  had 
started  to  do  that.  Unfortunately,  he 
was  shot  before  that  operation  could  be 
carried  out.  After  that  happened,  I  pre- 
dicted that  there  would  be  chaos  in  that 
country.  It  will  take  millions  of  dollars 
to  restore  order,  and  we  may  never  be 
able  to  restore  the  prosperous  economy 
that  existed  prior  to  the  death  of 
TrujiUo. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  knows  that  he  and 
I  have  for  years  been  In  complete  dis- 
agreement with  regard  to  our  policy  to- 
ward the  Trujillo  regime.  In  my  judg- 
ment we  should  have  stopped  giving  him 
any  support  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  gave  him  very 
little  support. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  gave  him  a  good 
deal  of  support.  We  gave  him  a  good 
deal  of  support  in  connection  with  the 
sugar  monopoly.  We  gave  him  a  great 
deal  of  support  by  way  of  aid  and  abet- 
ment constantly.  We  made  a  sorry, 
bloody  job  of  it  by  our  support  of  the 
tyrant  Trujillo  In  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. I  was  sorry  to  see  him  assassinated, 
as  I  am  sorry  to  see  any  human  life 
taken.  However,  having  him  removed 
from  power  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
was  one  of  the  greatest  things  that  could 
have  happened  In  that  country  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  human  rights. 

I  have  another  great  difference  with 
my  friend  from  Louisiana,  and  that  is 
with  regard  to  the  potentiality  of  the 
establishment  of  democratic  regimes  In 
Latin  America.  They  can  be  established 
if  the  U.S.  Government  follows  its  own 
democratic  principles  In  handling  all  of 
Its  relationships  with  those  countries. 


Our  professlngs  are  usually  quite  differ- 
ent from  our  practices  in  Latin  America. 

Over  the  years  we  have  continued  to 
support  the  military  leaders  in  Latin 
America.  They  have  no  friendship  for 
democratic  processes.  The  military  aid 
support  that  we  have  given  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  over  the  years  is  one  rea- 
son why  Latin  America  today  Is  on  the 
verge  of  communism.  If  we  continue  to 
follow  our  present  course  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, In  my  judgment  we  shall  be  chiefly 
responsible  for  driving  one  Latin  Amer- 
ican country  after  another  into  the  arms 
of  communism. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  take  a 
moment  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
even  though  I  must  say  that  I  disagreed 
with  the  suggested  remedy  offered  yes- 
terday by  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
However,  the  purr)ose  of  his  speech  is 
one  with  which  I  am  In  full  agreement. 
Later,  after  the  vote  on  the  extension  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  it  is  my 
Intention  to  address  the  Senate  on  the 
subject  of  our  relationship  with  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  the  relationship 
with  the  military  coups  and  juntas  that 
plague  this  hemisphere. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
correct.  We  should  make  It  crystal  clear 
that  we  will  have  "none  of  It,"  that  we 
will  not  contribute  a  penny,  that  we  will 
sever  relations,  and  that  we  will  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  bring  these  Juntas  to 
destruction. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  sooner  we 
make  that  clear,  the  better  will  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  not  only  in 
this  hemisphere,  but  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  comment. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I.  too.  Join  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  We  six>ke  on  this  sub- 
ject yesterday.  I  hope  that  all  Senators 
who  feel  that  way  will  join  In  supporting 
the  plea  that  the  President  should  not, 
as  was  done  in  the  case  of  Peru,  jump 
into  recognition  of  the  military  Junta 
without  calculating  the  overall  cost  to 
us  in  Latin  America,  especially  In  the 
Caribbean  area. 

I  and  others  have  advocated  some  form 
of  Central  American -Caribbean  defense 
program,  which  would  bring  into  closer 
alliance  the  nations  that  are  particularly 
Interested  in  those  two  areas,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  OAS.  The  OAS,  with 
all  due  respect  to  It,  has  proved  to  be 
leaden -footed  In  connection  with  this 
situation. 

I  hope  that  if  the  President  does  not 
jump  into  it — and  he  should  not,  and  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  my  colleagues — 
perhaps  through  the  method  which  we 
always  used  in  this  coimtry,  namely,  by 
debate,  we  can  find  a  better  way  than 
the  one  we  have  been  pursuing,  because 
the  OAS  does  not  seem  to  have  the 
steam  to  start  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem, and  therefore  we  must  find  another 
way.  a  way  that  does  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  jumping  Into  recognition. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  Is  qultei 
correct.  He  has  been  In  the  forefront 
of  the  proposal  for  a  hemispheric  de- 
fense system.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  OoRi],  who  has  Just  left  the 
Chamber,  Is  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  He  has  been  one 
of  the  leaders  In  the  committee  of  that 
concept.  I  have  always  supported  It.  1 
think  we  must  try  to  come  to  It,  for  I 
believe  it  will  bring  about  much  greater 
stability  In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  so 
far  as  hemispheric  defense  Is  concerned, 
than  any  proposal  that  has  been  made  to 
date. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  merely  wish  to 
place  this  problem  in  proper  perspective. 
As  I  recall,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  was 
present  when  testimony  was  given  thati 
four  situations  contributed  heavily  toj 
what  happened:  ! 

First,  the  readmission  of  the  exiled' 
Communists  was  tolerated  by  Bosch. 
The  Communists  who  had  been  driven 
out  of  the  Dominican  Republic  came 
back. 

Second,  the  Government  rented  a: 
school  to  a  Communist  group  for  the 
teaching  of  Communist  doctiine.  Pro- 
tests about  that  act  were  made  to  Bosch. 
They  remained  pending  for  months,  but 
he  did  nothing  about  them. 

Third,  the  government -operated  radio 
was  used  by  Communists  to  spread  Com- 
munist doctrine. 

Fourth,  a  Cuban  base  was  used  without 
challenge.  Dominicans  went  to  Cuba, 
and  Cubans  came  into  the  Dominican 
Republic,  spreading  communism. 

Those  four  facts  were  clearly  estab- 
lished by  the  testimony  of  State  De- 
partment representatives. 

In  addition,  there  was  a  mass  closing 
of  business,  about  which  not  only  busi- 
nessmen, but  also  working  people,  com- 
plained. There  was  a  complete  strike 
of  the  economy,  mainly  protesting  the 
soft  hands  that  were  applied  to  the 
Communists. 

Those  statements  of  fact  cannot  be 
challenged.  I  respectfully  say  that  this 
is  not  a  one-sided  question. 

Are  we  to  give  aid  to  operate  a  coun- 
try that  lets  its  schools  teach  Commu- 
nist doctrine:  that  allows  its  radios  to 
be  used  to  spread  Communist  doctrine; 
that  allows  a  Cuban  base,  which  teaches 
communism,  to  be  used  unchallenged; 
that  invites  exiled  Commimists  to  re- 
turn from  ever3rwhere? 

This  issue  is  not  so  clear  and  simple 
as  has  been  suggested.  It  has  been 
said  that  that  government  should  have 
remained  in  office.  The  people  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  have  some  judg- 
ment. 

We  were  quick  to  recognize  Castro; 
and  all  the  proof  was  that  Castro  was  a 
Communist  No  one  complained  about 
that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  quite  mistaken. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  There  was  very  little 
complaint  about  Castro. 


Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  mistak- 
en about  that.  Let  him  read  the  Recokd. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  does  not  know 
what  he  is  talking  about  when  he  makes 
that  statement,  because  apparently  he 
has  never  read  the  Recorb.  so  how 
would  he  know? 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  spoke 
day  after  day  against  the  Castro  regime. 
Yet  the  Senator  from  Ohio  seeks  to  leave 
in  the  Record  the  impression  that  no  one 
objected  to  the  Castro  regime.  I  do  not 
intend  to  let  the  Senator  from  Ohio  get 
by  with  that  statement.  I  do  not  intend 
to  let  him  get  by  with  the  red  herring  he 
has  just  drawn  across  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  do  not  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
to  draw  a  red  herring  across  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     It  is  not  a  red  herring. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  to  order.  I  do  not 
yield  further  to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  declines  to  yield  further. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
comment  on  the  four  points  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  said  that  the  Bosch  regime 
agreed  to  the  admission  of  Communists 
to  the  Dominican  Republic.  He  did  be- 
cause that  is  their  national  policy.  I 
stand  before  the  Senate  today,  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey! sitting  next  to  me,  as  one  of  the 
three  authors  who  added  to  the  Smith 
anti-Communist  bill  authored  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine  the  amendment  that 
outlawed  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
United  States.  The  third  author  was 
the  then  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
John  Kennedy.  It  was  a  mistake  for 
the  Dominican  Republic  not  to  outlaw 
the  Communist  Party;  but  that  was  its 
sovereign  right. 

In  the  campaign  that  resulted  in  the 
election  of  Mr.  Bosch  as  President  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  every  candidate 
favored  the  readmission  of  the  Commu- 
nists and  other  exiles  to  the  Dominican 
Republic.  That  is  the  record.  Bosch's 
opponent  took  the  same  position.  It  was 
represented  to  us  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, in  the  briefing  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  referred,  that  apparently 
the  reason  was  that  they  had  suffered  so 
long  under  the  dictatorship  of  Trujillo, 
and  so  many  people  had  had  to  flee  the 
Dominican  Republic,  that  it  was  thought, 
as  a  matter  of  national  policy,  that  all 
exiles  should  be  readmitted. 

I  think  the  Etominican  Government 
made  the  same  mistake  on  this  matter 
that  Betancourt  made  in  Venezuela. 
The  Government  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public ought  to  have  profited  by  the  mis- 
take made  by  Betancourt;  although  I 
suppose  it  is  rather  diflBcult  for  those  of 
us  who  have  not  been  exiles,  who  have 
not  suffered  all  the  cruelty  that  goes 
along  with  an  exile  policy,  to  appreciate 
fully  the  desire  of  the  candidates  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  as  it  was  also  the 
desire  of  Betancourt  in  Venezuela,  to  say, 
"It  is  better  to  let  them  in  and  watch 


them  than  it  is  to  keep  them  out  or  to 
drive  them  into  the  underground."  I  do 
not  share  that  point  of  view;  but  that 
was  the  policy  that  was  followed.  There- 
fore. I  do  not  think  it  is  proper  or  fair 
to  give  the  impression  that  Bosch  fa- 
vored letting  the  Communists  come  back 
to  the  Dominican  Republic,  without 
pointing  out  at  the  same  time  that  that 
was  the  position  of  all  the  candidates  in 
the  campaign. 

Now  we  come  to  the  school  Incident. 
The  briefing  by  the  State  Department 
representatives  was  that  an  old  school 
building  in  the  Dominican  Republic  had 
been  taken  over  by  a  Communist  group. 
Here,  again,  the  sad  fact  is  that  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public has  never  been  outlawed.  That 
was  a  great  mistake.  I  hold  no  briefs 
for  the  mistakes  of  Bosch  or  the  mis- 
takes of  any  other  President  in  any  other 
Latin  American  country.  But  those  mis- 
takes have  nothing  to  do  with  the  under- 
lying principle  of  whether  the  United 
States  should  support  military  juntas 
that  overthrow  constitutional  govern- 
ments. It  is  true  that  the  old  school 
building  has  been  used  by  some  Com- 
munist group  which  has  held  meetings 
in  it.  Apparently,  as  was  said  by  a 
representative  of  the  State  Department, 
Communist  doctrine  was  taught.  The 
American  Embassy  had  taken  it  up  with 
President  Bosch.  He  kept  promising 
that  he  would  do  something  about  it. 
Apparently  some  steps  were  underway 
to  do  something  about  it  when  the  coup 
occurred.  But  is  the  school  incident  an 
argxmient  that  justifies  our  supporting 
a  military  junta  that  destroyed  a  con- 
stitutional government  which  was  elected 
by  the  then  free  people  of  the  Dominican 
Republic? 

It  was  pointed  out  also  by  the  State 
Department  that  there  was  a  general 
strike  by  businessmen  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  although  actually  it  reached 
effective  propwrtions  only  in  the  capital 
city.  There  was  little  effect  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  There  were  a  good 
many  reasons  for  that  strike.  Bosch 
had  sought  to  put  into  effect  a  rather 
stringent  taxing  program.  A  consider- 
able amount  of  restriction  and  limitation 
had  been  placed  upon  the  economy  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  an  attempt  to 
benefit  all  the  people.  It  was  that  pro- 
gram that  resulted  in  the  demonstration 
by  businessmen  but  it  was  a  strike  that 
lasted,  relatively,  for  a  few  hours.  It 
ran  its  course  in  1  day,  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  stores  were  open  again 
so  we  were  told  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. It  was  a  demonstration.  Is  that 
justification  to  support  a  military  junta 
that  throws  out  a  constitutionally  elected 
regime  because  some  business  inter- 
ests in  the  country  have  demonstrated 
against  It?    What  nonsense  is  that? 

Some  of  the  details  of  the  coup  and 
the  events  which  led  up  to  it  are  de- 
scribed by  Prof.  Ronald  Hilton  of  Stan- 
ford University  in  today's  New  York 
Times. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
account  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
WEks  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou>, 
as  follows: 

(From  the   New  York  Times,   Oct.   1,   1968] 
Report  oh  Santo  Domingo — Latiit  Amkucait 

Specialist    Outlines    Evxirrs   Lxaoino   to 

Coup 

(The  writer  of  the  following  Is  editor  of 
the     Hispanic-American     Report,     Stanford 
University.) 
To  TH*  Editor  op  thx  Nrw  York  Times  : 

With  what  may  \m  an  all-too-conunon  lack 
of  prescience,  the  American  press  did  not 
have  a  single  representative  In  Santo  Do- 
mingo at  the  time  of  the  coup  which  over- 
threw President  Juan  Bosch. 

There  were  well-founded  rumors  that  a 
coup  was  being  prepared  to  defend  the  old 
order,  the  pretext  being  an  alleged  Cova- 
^unist  threat;  the  only  doubt  was  when  the 
coup  would  be  launched  and  whether  the 
President  would  be  able  to  devise  some  means 
of  meeting  brute  military  force.  The  ob- 
servations of  one  who  witnessed  the  coup 
may  be  of  some  interest. 

The  visitor  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
was  immediately  struck  by  the  fact  that 
the  mllltary-cum-pollce  was  stlil  intact,  and 
virtually  vmchanged.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  military  who  assassinated 
TruJlUo  did  so  not  out  of  love  of  freedom 
and  democracy  but  because  the  tyrant  had 
become  an  embarrassment  and  threatened 
the  privileged  position  the  military  had 
built  up.  Under  the  Bosch  regime,  the  mUl- 
tary  poUce  state  continued  to  live  side  by 
side  with  the  relatively  powerless  civilian 
regime.  The  cat  was  simply  waiting  to 
pounce  on  the  spirited  mouse. 

SHAMELESS  CONTRIVANCE 

Th6  coup  was  contrived  with  a  shameless- 
ness  which  was  scarcely  credible.  The  mer- 
chants' association  called  a  strike,  which  was 
a  miserable  failure  even  though  the  small 
shopkeepers  were  bribed  to  participate. 
Three  radio  stations  and  one  TV  station 
Incited  the  people  to  revolt  in  a  clearly 
subversive  fashion. 

President  Bosch  used  his  constitutional 
powers  to  close  them  down;  the  antl-Bosch 
elements  who  were  Inciting  the  crowd  to 
overthrow  the  Oovemment  denounced  this  as 
an  Infringement  on  popular  rights.  The 
army  staged  a  coup  and  Immediately  forced 
all  the  radio  stations  In  the  republic  simply 
to  rebroadcast  all  day  long  the  Junta  propa- 
ganda. It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  a 
grosser  non  sequltxir. 

The  merchant's  strike  was  sparked  largely 
by  local  Spanish  Interests.  Conversations 
with  business  leaders,  both  Dominican  and 
foreign  (Including  German) .  revealed  that  by 
and  large  they  were  delighted  with  the  coup. 
It  was  assumed  that  the  new  military  regime 
(with  civilians  as  a  flgleaf)  should  make  life 
easier  for  business. 

They  denounced  Bosch  as  a  "Communist." 
and  when  asked  for  details  provided  "facts" 
which  were  carefuHy  checked  with  well- 
informed  diplomatic  observers.  Almost  with- 
out exception,  the  "facts"  were  clearly  un- 
founded; sometimes  the  charges  were  clearly 
Inspired  by  resentment  that  the  Government 
had  refused  to  give  the  company  a  contract 
or  had  awarded  it  to  a  competitor. 

The  elections  which  brought  Bosch  to 
power  were  witnessed  by  Organization  of 
American  States  observers,  and  Bosch's  ene- 
mies were  therefore  unable  to  claim  they  had 
been  fraudulent.  The  rightist  minority  re- 
vealed that  inability,  all  too  frequent  in 
Latin  America,  to  understand  the  nature  of 
democratic  elections.  If  you  cant  win  in  the 
elections,  some  other  way  must  be  sought 
to  grab  power.  The  successful  candidate 
mvLst  be  denounced  as  personally  incompe- 
tent or  corrupt. 


ACCC8XD  or  COHRXTPTION 

Bosch  was  described  as  both.  It  was 
strange  to  hear  Bosch,  who  dismissed  the  one 
adviser  suspected  of  corruption,  being  ac- 
cused of  corruption  by  people  who  clearly 
have  no  general  objection  to  It.  It  may  well 
be  that  Bosch,  an  author  who  had  for  years 
lived  outside  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
lacked  both  the  technical  skills  and  the  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  present-day  Dominican 
affairs  to  be  an  Ideal  President,  but  his  op- 
ponents are  in  general  scarcely  more  attrac- 
tive. 

Bosch  was  regarded  by  sober  American 
observers  as  sxifflclently  attractive  to  be  worth 
widespread  support.  The  United  States  and 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  had  a  much  wider 
commitment  to  support  the  Bosch  regime 
than  is  generally  realized.  The  planning  of 
the  country  was  largely  in  the  hands  at 
CIDES  (Centro  de  Investigaciones  de  Desar- 
roUo  Economico  y  Social),  supported  by  the 
Ford  and  Parvln  foundations  and  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development;  Its 
director,  Sacha  Volman,  a  U.S.  citizen.  Is  one 
of  the  Mtes  nolres  of  the  new  regime.  He 
took  refuge  in  the  UJ3.  Embassy  while  the 
army  searched  his  home. 

Former  Vice  President  Wallace  was  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  at  the  time  of  the 
coup;  he  had  a  project  to  develop  appropriate 
strains  of  hybrid  maize  to  increase  the  corn 
production.  This  Is  Just  one  of  many  proj- 
ects with  which  the  United  States  was  at- 
tempting to  get  the  economy  off  the  groxind. 
Incidentally,  Ambassador  Martin  and  his  staff 
deserve  high  commendation. 

It  may  be  that  no  regime  can  save  the 
Dominican  Republic.  A  ride  across  the  coun- 
try bears  graphic  evidence  of  what  we  know 
from  vital  statistics.  There  may  be  no  coun- 
try In  the  world  where  one  sees  such  a  high 
prc^x>rtlon  of  children,  most  Illegitimate,  for 
whom  there  is  no  prospect  of  education, 
training,  and  Jobs.  Perhaps  the  example  of 
Puerto  Rico  offers  some  hope.  Otherwise 
within  50  years  the  Dominican  RepubUc  will 
be  another  Haiti. 

Ronald  Hilton. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  to  the  use  of  the 
radio  by  the  Communists  the  fact  is  that 
the  Communist  Party  was  not  outlawed 
in  the  Dominican  RepubUc.  However, 
the  broadcasts  were  not  extensive  al- 
though I  think  they  should  have  been 
outlawed.  We  were  told  by  the  State  De- 
partment that  President  Bosch  was  about 
to  submit  this  and  other  Communist  con- 
trol problems  to  the  Congress  but  was 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  coup. 

Mr.  President,  the  alleged  mistakes 
and  weaknesses  of  the  Bosch  regime  do 
not  justify  U.S.  support  of  a  military 
junta  overthrowing  the  Bosch  regime. 
However,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  forgot 
to  point  out  what  the  State  Department 
briefed  us  on,  In  regard  to  the  govern- 
mental objectives  of  the  Bosch  regime 
and  the  good  things  he  has  sought  to 
inaugurate  for  the  peoples  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  He  was  in  the  process 
of  carrying  out  his  campaign  pledges  In- 
cluding the  land  reform  program,  tax 
program,  employment  program,  strict 
economy  by  eliminating  waste  and  graft. 
His  insistence  on  trying  to  help  with  the 
employment  problem  and  his  attempt  to 
bring  about  the  necessary  reforms  in  the 
sugar  industry  and  the  rest  of  indtistry 
of  the  Dominican  RepubUc  won  for  him 
the  enmity  of  the  mUitary  leaders  and 
their  business  allies. 


Let  us  face  it.  President  Bosch  fol- 
lowed what  is  generaUy  recognized  to  be 
a  liberal  in-ogram  in  the  £>ominlcan  Re- 
pubUc, based  upon  the  good  old  American 
concept  that  the  government  has  a  re- 
sponsibUity  to  come  to  the  assistance  of 
its  people  when  the  people  cannot  assist 
themselves,  and  when  something  needs 
to  be  done  for  the  common  good  and  for 
the  general  welfare,  and  It  is  not  being 
done  by  the  private  segm^it  or  sector 
of  the  economy.  Democratic  govern- 
ment owes  a  responsibility  to  protect  the 
general  welfare  of  aU  the  people.  This 
is  a  pretty  good  American  donocratic 
doctrine. 

All  the  red  herrings,  all  the  non  se- 
quiturs,  aU  the  side  issues  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Laitschs]  do  not 
change  the  controlling  fact,  that  a  con- 
stitutional, democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment was  overthrown  in  the  Dominican 
RepubUc  by  a  miUtary  jtmta.  It  raises 
a  major  foreign  poUcy  question  for  the 
United  States:  Are  we  going  to  recog- 
nize it?  Are  we  going  to  aid  it?  Are 
we  going  to  follow  the  past  practice,  after 
a  few  days,  of  cxxnix\g  in  and  maintain- 
ing the  miUtary  jimta  in  power? 

In  my  judgment.  If  we  do  It,  the  pre- 
dictions of  Mufioz  Marin  wlU  come  true, 
and  the  predictions  of  other  authorities 
cm  Latin  America  as  to  what  wlU  happen 
to  American  prestige  in  Latin  America 
wiU  come  true. 

We  will  lose  Latin  America  because 
democratic  forces  in  Latin  America  will 
have  a  clear  demonstration  that  they 
cannot  trust  the  United  States. 

Bosch  took  the  position  Uiat  his  ad- 
ministration had  to  get  the  Dominican 
RepubUc  on  the  move.  He  was  at- 
tempting to  come  to  the  economic  assist- 
ance of  the  general  mass  of  the  people; 
and,  of  course,  that  was  boutKi  to  bring 
him  into  conflict  with  the  vested  in- 
terests. Including,  I  am  afraid,  some  for- 
eign business  Interests.  His  progressive 
program  was  bound  to  raise  objections 
from  the  oligarchy.  It  was  bound  to 
raise  objections  frcmi  the  remnants  of 
the  old  TrujiUo  regime.  But  it  does  not 
make  a  case  for  the  United  States  aiding 
and  abetting  or  now  giving  support  to  a 
miUtary  junta  that  has  overthrown  a 
constitutional  government.  The  fact 
remains  that  the  people  of  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  did  not  remove  Bosch.  He 
was  removed  by  a  miUtary  clique,  and 
they  in  effect  destroyed  the  constitutioQ. 
They  in  effect  removed  the  clvlUan  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  army.  As  I  said 
yesterday — and  this  was  brought  out  also 
in  the  briefing  by  the  State  Department, 
about  which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for- 
got to  tell  us — Bosch  was  seeking  to  re- 
move Col.  Wessin  y  Wessin  who,  after  all, 
was  seeking  to  usurp  civUian  power. 
Bosch  saw  it  coming.  He  was  about  to 
call  a  session  of  the  legislature  under  the 
constitution  to  lay  his  case  before  the 
Congress,  and  the  miUtary  did  not  want 
to  face  any  public  disclosure  of  its  trai- 
torous intrigue,  so  they  overthrew  him. 

The  last  time  the  plain  people  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  were  given  a  voice 
in   their   government,    they   chose   Mr. 
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Boaeh  to  be  their  president.  The  qu< 
Uon  remalna — is  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  going  to  support »  mlhtAty 
overthrow  of  the  constitutional  Oovem- 
ment of  the  Dominican  Republic  electod 
by  the  people  of  the  country?  If  we  do 
we  belle  all  our  professings  about  sup- 
porting freedom  and  democratic  govern- 
ment in  Latin  America.  • 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President I 

The     PRESIDINa     OFFICER.       The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  f  rcHn  Loi 
siana. 

Mr.  LADSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  Ute 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for  just  one 
moment?  i 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  glad  to  ylel<l, 
provided  that  in  doing  so  I  do  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRBBIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  { 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  froii 
Oregon  Is  correct  in  his  statement  with 
a  few  of  the  other  matters  that  he  men- 
tioned, but  I  want  it  observed  that  theve 
has  been  no  denial  of  the  statement  made 
by  me  that  there  were  four  factors  deal- 
ing with  intensive  Communist  activities 
that  caxised  general  dissatlsfactio<i. 
Those  four  factors  were,  as  I  have  enu- 
merated them:  The  return  of  the  exllad 
Communists;  the  actual  conduct  of  a 
school  teaching  communism  in  a  govern- 
ment building;  the  use  of  the  govern- 
ment radio  in  spreading  the  CommvmUt 
doctrine;  and  the  use  of  a  Cuban  base 
for  the  exchange  of  Communist  tech- 
nique and  philosophy.  i 

Now  there  are  two  sides  to  every  coii. 
The  only  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  this 
Is  not  a  one-sided  argiunent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  Judg- 
ing from  the  colloquy  between  my  friends 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Laitschs],  and  the  distlnguisheid 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  MorskI,  it 
would  seem  that  In  the  regime  estab- 
lished by  us,  the  "Commies,"  who  were 
thrown  out  by  Trujillo  before  his  death. 
were  permitted  to  come  back.  Th«t 
seems  to  be  the  great  difficulty  tht^t 
caused  this  overthrow. 

In  regard  to  the  statement  made  by 
my  good  friend  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
that  nobody  objected  to  the  recognitiotn 
of  Castro,  I  wi^  he  would  read  my  re- 
port— I  still  have  a  few  copies. 

In  1958.  when  I  came  back  from  Soutli 
and  Central  America,  I  prescribed  a 
course  of  action  that  we  should  follow 
toward  Cuba.  But  my  advice,  and  that 
of  the  Ambassadors  who  were  there-«- 
Smlth,  and  others — was  not  followed  b|y 
the  State  Department.  I  begged  Ml*. 
Rubottom,  who  was  the  head  of  the  Latin 
American  desk  at  that  time,  that  we 
should  under  no  circumstances  recognise 
Castro.  I 

But  we  did.  In  less  than  6  months  we 
regretted  It,  and  we  withdrew  our  Ani- 
bassador.  I 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  go  Intjo 
details  on  what  has  happened  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  But  as  I  stated 
several  years  ago,  at  that  time  I  knew  of 
no  government  In  South  or  Central 
America  that  was  not  dependent  for  its 
existence  on  an  army,  on  force.  I  be- 
lieve the  only  one  I  mentioned  that  wa|s 
not  in  such  a  position  was  Uruguay. 


Mr.  President,  it  will  take  time,  and 
much  effort,  in  order  to  teach  the  peo- 
ple south  of  us  about  democracy  as  we 
know  It.  I  am  very  hopeful,  and  I  agree 
with  my  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  that  we  should  under  no  cir- 
cumstances assist  these  juntas  by  giving 
them  aid  of  any  kind.  I  know  what  the 
pattern  has  been,  and  it  was  no  surprise 
to  me  to  see  it  fall. 

I  again  state  that  I  regret  that  Tru- 
jillo was  assassinated.  As  I  said  in  my 
report,  I  was  in  South  and  Central 
America  in  1952  and  In  1958.  I  said  in 
1958  that  there  was  no  country  in  South 
or  Central  America  that  made  greater 
progress  during  that  period  of  time,  in 
all  of  South  and  Central  America,  than 
the  Dominlcsm  Republic.  I  was  chal- 
lenged when  I  made  that  statement,  but 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  every  American 
who  visited  there  after  my  visit  stated 
they  found  conditions  as  I  described 
them.  The  island  had  made  great  prog- 
ress; the  people  had  a  much  better  way 
of  life  than  they  had  ever  enjoyed  be- 
fore. 

All  of  that  came  about  through  what 
I  would  term  a  benevolent  dictatorship. 
It  is  a  sad  thing  that  at  the  time  Tnijillo 
was  in  the  process  of  dividing  up  much 
of  the  land  that  he  owned  and  was  at- 
tempting to  distribute  it  among  the  peo- 
ple, he  was  assassinated. 

We  now  find  ourselves  in  a  position 
in  which  we  must  now  spend  millions  of 
dollars  in  order  to  maintain  the  status 
quo.  When  Trujillo  was  in  power,  we 
contributed  only  $2.9  million  in  eco- 
nomic aid  to  the  Dominican  Republic. 
He  was  a  good  administrator,  and  the 
economy  of  his  nation  flourished.  Since 
his  death,  we  have  given  the  Republic, 
to  date,  $65.5  million  in  economic  aid 
alone. 

It  is  true  that  we  gave  Trujillo  the 
same  advantage  that  we  gave  to  Cuba 
and  to  many  other  countries  In  which 
sugar  is  produced.  But  all  in  tkll,  a  grave 
mistake  was  made  when  we  encom"- 
aged,  not  the  assassination,  but  the 
change  of  government  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 


MRS.  ELIZABETH  G.  MASON— EX- 
TENSION OP  CIVIL  RIGHTS  COM- 
MISSION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  3369)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Ellzat>eth  G.  Mason. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  we  are  faced  with  deficit 
budgets  and  the  possibility  of  a  tax  cut 
that  will  further  deepen  the  deficit,  and 
at  a  time  when  we  are  hearing  promises 
galore  that  Federal  expenditures  will  be 
maintained  at  the  cturent  levels  or  even 
reduced  in  areas  where  reduction  will 
not  harm  the  national  security.  I  once 
again  rise  to  opp>ose  extension  of  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  I  am  cer- 
tain of  two  things:  First,  that  allowing 
this  Ul-conceived  and  malformed  child 
of  the  executive  branch  to  die  a  natural 
death  will  in  no  way  affect  our  national 
security.  Second,  that  its  demise  will 
end  a  useless,  multimillion-dollar  drain 
on  the  National  Treasury. 


Since  1957,  the  Commission  has  ex- 
pended $4,483,000  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.  It  has  grown  from  a  budget  of 
$200,000  in  1958,  to  an  estimated  budget 
of  $985,000  in  1964.  The  number  of  its 
r>ersonnel  has  grown  from  16  to  76,  if  I 
recall  the  figures.  When  the  1964  esti- 
mate is  added  to  the  previous  expendi- 
tures, the  total  is  $5,468,000.  And  this 
money  has  gone  to  support  a  group  that 
advocates  that  all  Federal  money  should 
be  withdrawn  from  the  Southern  States 
imless  integration  is  made  the  order  of 
the  day. 

Personally,  I  would  like  to  find  some 
way  to  insure  that  the  taxpayers  of  the 
South  could  withhold  their  funds  from 
the  support  of  the  Commission.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  reason  to  say  the  South  alone, 
for  I  am  confident  that  the  actions  and 
policies  of  the  Commission  are  an  af- 
front to  the  vast  majority  of  American 
taxpayers  all  over  this  Nation.  On  this 
account  alone,  the  Commission  should 
be  allowed  to  die. 

And  what  has  been  gained  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  this  $4V2  million,  aside  from 
providing  a  high  and  supposedly  influen- 
tial haven  for  some  members  of  the 
Howard  University  Law  School?  Let  us 
look  at  the  record  and  note  Just  what 
that  expenditure  has  accomplished. 

That  record  is  composed  of  a  series  of 
reports,  recommendations,  and  hearings 
with  which  the  Commission  has  seen  flt 
to  busy  itself  over  the  last  6  years.  These 
reports  are  generally  notable  for  their 
bias,  and  the  essence  of  their  bigotry  is 
perhaps  best  simrmied  up  in  its  recent 
interim  report  to  the  President  concern- 
ing Mississippi.  That  interim  report 
recommended  that  the  President  and 
Congress  explore  the  possibility  of  cut- 
ting off  all  Federal  expenditures  being 
made  to  the  State  of  Mississippi.  Read- 
ing it  over,  I  felt  as  if  the  Constitution 
did  not  exist,  and  that  the  dangers  of 
concentrated  power  which  our  fore- 
fathers so  rightly  and  correctly  feared 
had  already  progressed  past  the  point  of 
no  return. 

Indeed,  if  there  is  an  underlying  theme 
of  all  the  reports  and  activities  of  the 
Commission,  it  is  that  no  good  what- 
soever can  flow  from  local  government 
and  the  powers  of  the  individual  States. 

Their  efforts  are  aimed  at  breaking 
down  that  power,  and  trampling  over 
the  rights  of  the  local  people  to  deal  with 
local  problems.  This  is  true  in  their 
reports  on  the  schools,  on  the  voting 
processes,  and  spills  into  such  areas  as 
our  housing  problems.  As  such,  the 
Commission  undermines  our  American 
way  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  the  activities  of  this  Commis- 
sion, as  indicated  by  the  recommenda- 
tions made  in  its  various  reports,  will 
cause  far  more  harm  than  good  to  the 
very  individuals  it  is  supposedly  trying 
to  help.  The  American  people  will  not 
stand  still  for  the  Implementation  of 
these  proposals,  and  alienation  and  ill- 
feeling  toward  the  Negro  will  undoubt- 
edly grow  more  and  more  pronounced. 
We  have  seen  indications  of  this  already, 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

To  outline  the  type  of  total  integration 
the  Commission  has  in  mind,  I  would 
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like  to  quote  a  few  short  excerpts  dealing 
with  its  many  recommendations  as  con- 
tained in  its  reports. 

First,  from  its  interim  report  of  this 
year,  dealing  with  Mississippi: 

The  people  of  Mississippi  and  of  the  other 
States  should  know  that  according  to  infor- 
mation available  to  the  Ck>mmlsslon  In  fiscal 
year  1962.  the  Federal  Oovernment  received 
from  all  sources  In  Mississippi  $270  million. 
During  the  same  period,  payments  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  State,  counties, 
municipalities,  and  individuals  exceeded 
$650  million  for  grant-in-aid  programs,  U.S. 
Corps  of  Engineers  construction  contracts, 
military  prime  contracts,  and  direct  clvUlan 
and  mUltary  payrolls.  Examples  of  addi- 
tional Federal  programs  benefiting  Missis- 
sippi Include  area  redevelopment  loans  and 
grants,  small  business  loans,  accelerated 
public  works  projects,  and  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  grants. 

I  might  add  here  that  apparently  the 
Commission  was  unaware  of  the  amounts 
of  the  Federal  welfare  payments  that  go 
to  benefit  a  great  numlier  of  Mississippi 
Negroes.  Here  is  a  prime  example  of 
the  harm  that  would  accrue  in  the  name 
of  doing  "good." 

The  same  principle  is  evident  in  its 
publication  "With  Liberty  and  Justice 
for  All,"  of  1959,  where  we  find  this 
recommendation : 

We  recommend  that  Federal  agencies  act 
in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  consti- 
tutional principle  of  equal  protection  and 
equal  treatment,  and  that  these  agencies  be 
authorized  and  directed  to  vt-ithhold  funds 
In  any  form  to  Institution*  of  higher  learn- 
ing, both  publicly  supported  and  privately 
supported,  which  refuse,  on  racial  grounds  to 
admit  students  otherwise  qualified  for 
admission. 

In  "Equal  Protection  of  the  Laws  in 
Public  Higher  Education,  1960,"  we  find 
tliat  the  Commission  suggests  that  the 
Federal  Government  take  such  measures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  funds 
under  the  various  programs  of  Federal 
assistance  to  higher  education  are  dis- 
bursed only  to  those  public  institutions 
of  higher  education  that  do  not  discrimi- 
nate on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin.  Such  measures 
should  stipulate  that  no  Federal  agency 
or  official  shall  be  given  the  power  to 
direct,  supervise,  or  control  the  admin- 
istration, curriculums  or  personnel  of  an 
institution  operated  and  maintained  by 
the  State  or  a  political  subdivision 
thereof. 

Turning  to  the  fleld  of  employment,  we 
find  that  the  Commission  recommended 
that  Federal  statutory  authority  be 
granted  to  the  President's  Committee  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  or  that 
an  entirely  new  agency  with  such  au- 
thority be  established  empowering  it  to 
first,  encourage  and  enforce  a  policy  of 
equal  employment  opportunity  in  all 
Federal  and  federally  supported  employ- 
ment; second,  promote  and  enforce  a 
policy  of  equality  of  opportunity  in  the 
availability  and  administration  of  all 
federally  assisted  training  programs  and 
recruiting  services;  and  third,  ericourage 
and  enforce  a  policy  of  equal  opportunity 
applying  to  labor  unions  which  operate 
directly  or  indirectly  under  the  Federal 
funds,  contracts,  or  grants-in-aid. 

Nothing  will  do  more  to  alienate  our 
white  citizens  than  the  above  recom- 


mendations, should  efforts  be  made  to 
enforce  them  overnight. 

In  the  volatile  field  of  housing,  we 
find  the  Commission  beUeves  as  follows: 

Reconmiendation  2(c) :  Direct  FHA  and 
VA.  In  selling  or  leasing  reacquired  housing, 
to  take  appropriate  steps  to  assure  that  such 
Government-owned  housing  will  be  avaUable 
on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis. 

And  in  the  same  publication: 

Recommendation  5:  That  the  President 
direct  the  Urban  Renewal  Administration  to 
require  that  each  contract  entered  Into  be- 
tween local  public  authorities  and  redevelop- 
ers  contain  a  provision  assuring  access  to 
reuse  housing  to  all  applicants  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  or  color. 

If  these  recommendations  are  ever  im- 
plemented by  the  strong  hand  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  we  will  enter  into  an 
era  of  domestic  strife  that  we  have  not 
seen  since  Reconstruction.  The  Senate 
may  take  my  word  for  it. 

My  opposition  to  the  Commission  Is 
doubtless  well  known.  As  a  final  word, 
let  me  point  out  once  again  that  shortly 
after  the  Commission  was  given  life,  a 
Civil  Rights  Division  was  established  in 
the  Department  of  Justice.  Although 
the  budget  of  this  Division  is  roughly 
comparable  to  that  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  its  activities  and  responsi- 
bilities are  almost  entirely  overlapping. 
Nothing  of  benefit  has  yet  come  from  this 
double  expenditure  of  the  taxpayer's 
dollar  and,  In  my  opinion,  nothing  ever 
wiU. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  study  carefully  the  report 
published  yesterday  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  I  may  have  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks  a  few  excerpts,  with 
comments,  from  this  most  recent  civil 
rights  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

EXCEKPTS  FBOM  the  RePOKT  OF  TUS  UJS.  COM- 
MISSION ON  Civil  Rights,  1963 

Recommendation  1:  That  Congress,  act- 
ing under  section  2  of  the  ISth  amendment 
and  sections  2  and  5  of  the  14th  amendment 
(a)  declare  that  voter  qualiflcations  other 
than  age,  residence,  conflnement,  and  con- 
viction of  a  crime  are  stisceptlble  of  use,  and 
have  been  used,  to  deny  the  right  to  vote  on 
grounds  of  race  and  color;  and  (b)  enact 
legislation  providing  that  aU  citizens  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  a  right  to  vote  In 
Federal  or  State  elections  which  shall  not 
be  denied  or  In  any  way  abridged  or  Inter- 
fered with  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  for  any  cause  except  for  inability  to 
meet  reasonable  age  or  length-of-resldence 
requirements  uniformly  applied  to  aU  per- 
sons within  a  State,  failure  to  cmplete  six 
grades  of  formal  education  or  its  equivalent, 
legal  confinement  at  the  time  of  registration 
or  election.  Judicially  determined  mental 
disability,  or  conviction  of  a  felony:  such 
right  to  vote  to  include  the  right  to  register 
or  otherwise  qualify  to  vote,  and  to  have 
one's  vote  counted. 

Comment:  This  recommendation  com- 
pletely disregards  sections  of  our  Constitu- 
tion which  give  the  States  the  absolute  right 
to  prescribe  the  conditions  which  must  be 
met  by  their  electors. 

Recommendation  3:  That,  If  the  steps  pre- 
viously recommended  prove  ineffective.  Con- 
gress further  act  to  assure  the  attainment 
of  uniform  ralfrage  qualiflcations  as  con- 
templated by  section  2  of  the  14th  amend- 


ment, through  enactment  of  legislation  pro- 
portionately reducing  the  representation  In 
the  Hoxise  of  Representatives  In  those  cases 
In  which  voter  qiiaUflcations  continue  to  be 
used  as  a  device  tot  denying  the  franchise 
to  cltlaens  on  the  grounds  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin. 

Comment:  Concerning  this  so-called  rec- 
ommendation, it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it 
would  carry  us  back  to  the  Reconstruction 
era  for  which  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
apparently  has  so  high  a  regard.  We  of  the 
South  had  quite  a  Uttle  experience  with  the 
era  of  Reconstruction,  and  its  unhappy  les- 
sons provide  ample  reascHi  for  tu  to  oppose 
the  President's  civU  rights  proposals. 

SCHOOL    DESECKECATION 

Recommendation  1 :  That  the  Congress  en- 
act legislation  requiring  every  local  school 
board  which  maintains  any  public  school  to 
which  pupils  are  assigned,  reassigned,  or 
transferred  on  the  basis  of  race,  to  adopt  and 
publish  within  90  days  after  the  enactment 
of  such  legislation  a  plan  for  prompt  com- 
pliance with  the  constitutional  duty  to  pro- 
vide nonaegregated  public  education  for  all 
school-age  children  within  its  Jurisdiction. 
The  Congress  should  authorize  the  Attorney 
General,  in  the  event  the  board  falls  to 
adopt  or  to  implement  a  plan,  to  institute 
legal  action  to  require  the  adoption  or  im- 
plementation of  such  a  plan  or  any  other 
plan  the  court  finds  mcH-e  appropriate  and 
consistent  with  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment. 

Comment:  It  is  easy  to  see  what  is  sought 
after  here.  This  recommendation,  if  given 
substance  by  legislation,  would  entirely  pre- 
empt and  eliminate  the  power  and  control  of 
the  local  school  boards.  Can  anyone  imagine 
one  of  the  small,  riuttl  school  districts  of 
Louisiana  being  controlled  and  regulated  by 
the  Attorney  General  from  here  In  Washing- 
ton? I  cannot,  but  apparently  the  CivU 
Rights  Cotnmlsaion  can. 

KMPLOTMENT 

Recommendation  1:  That  Congress  enact 
legislation  establishing  a  right  to  equal  op- 
portunity In  employment  when  that  em- 
ployment Is  assisted  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  affects  Interstate  commerce,  with 
authority  to  Institute  action  and  to  Issue 
appropriate  orders  vested  in  a  single  ad- 
ministrator located  in  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  provision  for  appeal  to  an  inde- 
pendent authority. 

Comment :  Here  again  we  see  the  Commis- 
sion turning  to  Washington  for  the  sc^ution 
to  every  problem.  Here  again  we  see  them 
calling  for  the  ever-increasing  concentration 
of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. And  here  again  we  see  them  calling 
for  those  hands  to  be  extended  into  the 
affairs  of  virtually  every  business  in  America, 
forcing  employers  to  hire  p>erson8  they  do  not 
wish  to  employ,  and  to  displace  persons  who 
may  be  doing  a  good  Job  but  whose  face  is 
the  wrong  color. 

JUB'IICC 

Recommendation  1 :  That  Congress  em- 
power the  Attorney  General  to  intervene  in 
or  to  initiate  civil  proceedings  to  prevent  de- 
nials to  persons  of  any  rigbts.  prlvUeges  or 
immunities  secured  to  them  by  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  the  United  States. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Recommendation  3:  Ttiat  Congress  amend 
section  1988  of  title  42  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  make  any  county  government,  city 
government,  or  other  local  governmental  en- 
tity that  employs  officers  who  deprive  persons 
of  rights  protected  by  that  section.  Jointly 
liable  with  the  officers  to  victims  of  such  offi- 
cers' misconduct. 

Recommendation  4:  That  Congress  amend 
section  1443  oi  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  permit  removal  by  the  defendant  of 
a  State  dvU  action  or  criminal  prosecution 
to  a  district  court  ot  the  United  States  In 
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caaes  where  the  defendant  cannot.  In  the 
State  court,  secxire  hl«  cItU  right*  because 
of  the  wTitt«n  or  decisional  laws  of  the  State 
or  because  of  the  acts  of  Individuals  admin- 
istering or  affecting  Its  Judicial  process. 

Comment:  The  first  of  these  reconunenda- 
tiona  would  give  more  power  to  the  Attorney 
General  than  has  ever  been  visited  upon  any 
man  charged  with  the  administration  of 
Justice  In  the  history  of  our  Nation.  As 
such,  it  would  pave  the  way  for  a  desptt, 
for  power  can  b<e  used  for  both  good  emds 
and  bad.  No  matter  what  we  may  think  of 
the  actions  of  the  present  Attorney  Oenerfd. 
there  is  no  way  to  ascertain  who  will  follow 
him.  Given  the  power  envisioned  in  recom- 
mendation 1,  the  actions  of  the  next  Attor- 
ney General  may  make  the  actions  of  Mr. 
Robert  Kennedy  pale  into  Inslgniflcance. 

Reconunendatlon  3  Is  xinjust  on  Its  fa<e. 
while  No.  4  would  do  away  with  and  tuiitrp 
the  power  of  our  State  courts  which  form  t^ie 
cornerstone  of  American  Jurisprudence,      i 

MIUTatT  I 

Reconunendatlon  2:  That  the  President  Be- 
quest the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  reappraise 
testing  procedures  currently  used  by  all  serv- 
ices in  the  fHTocxurement  of  enlisted  and  offloer 
personnel  so  that  they  will  be  validated  ft>r 
performance  both  In  general  and  for  persoiis 
differing  in  educatloqal,  economic,  regloniJ, 
and  other  background  factors. 

Comment:  When  this  recommendation  is 
translated  into  plain  English  it  clearly  meatis 
that  Negroes  should  be  given  preferential 
treatment  in  the  testing  procediure  now  In 
effect  In  all  of  the  military  services.  On  the 
basis  of  tests  given  him  when  a  man  enters 
military  service,  he  is  assigned  a  tralnlhg 
school  in  one  of  the  needed  specialties,  such 
as  electronics,  mechanics,  or  metalworking. 
Our  military  preparedness  and  effectiveness 
Is  directly  dependent  on  the  enlisted  maa's 
performance  of  his  duty  upon  completion  of 
his  training.  When  allowances  are  made  ft>r 
"persons  differing  in  educational,  economjc, 
regional,  and  other  background  factors" — In 
other  words  when  some  men  receive  preferen- 
tial treatment  over  others  who  may  be  betlier 
able  to  do  the  Job,  our  total  preparedness 
is  bound  to  suffer.  Also  antagonisms  amofig 
the  men  cannot  help  being  created.  j 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pre«- 
dent,  I  a^ee  with  my  senior  colleague 
from  Louisiana,  and  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
E:svin],  the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  RussxLL],  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  who  dis- 
cussed the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
problem.  I  shall  vote  with  them  in  this 
matter.  If  I  were  convinced  that  I  could 
persuade  Senators  to  vote  In  the  sasde 
manner.  I  would  speak  for  whatever 
length  I  thought  might  be  effective  tn 
aiding  the  cause.  However.  I  believe  niy 
colleagues  who  have  spoken  before  nje 
have  made  the  case  very  well. 


HEARINGS  BEFORE  FINANCE  CON  !- 
MTTTEE  ON  TAX  REDUCTION 
BILL 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  morning  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  voted  on  a  motion  to 
close  hearings  on  the  tax  reduction  blU 
recommended  by  the  President,  on  No- 
vember 1. 

As  one  who  voted  against  the  motion. 
I  would  like  to  make  clear  for  the  record 
vaj  reasons  for  voting  against  this  pro- 
posal. It  is  my  feeling  that  the  proposlU 
had  merit  and  that  the  committee  could 
well  schedule  Its  hearings  to  conclude 


the  testimony  of  administration  wit- 
nesses, as  well  as  public  witnesses,  by  the 
first  of  next  month.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  committee  did  not  have  before  it  a 
proposed  schedule  of  the  date  on  which 
hearings  would  commence,  the  list  of 
witnesses  to  be  heard,  or  the  date  on 
which  the  chairman  would  propose  that 
the  hearings  should  be  concluded. 

It  was  my  feeling  that  the  chairman 
of  this  committee,  as  well  as  the  chair- 
man of  any  other  legislative  committee, 
should  propose  a  schedule  for  the  dates 
on  which  witnesses  would  be  heard  on 
important  measures  of  this  sort.  Until 
the  proposed  schedule  of  witnesses  is  be- 
fore the  committee,  members  have  no 
basis  upon  which  to  decide  whether  the 
procedure  suggested  by  the  chairman  Is 
appropriate. 

As  one  member  of  the  committee,  I 
would  not  wish  to  dispute  the  procedure 
recommended  by  the  chairman  over  the 
difference  of  a  matter  of  several  days. 

It  is  also  my  feeling  that  the  commit- 
tee should  seek  to  proceed  expeditiously 
with  the  tax  bill  and  offer  the  Senate  the 
opportunity  to  vote  on  this  measure  be- 
fore it  adjourns  for  this  session.  In  that 
respect,  my  views  are  parallel  to  the 
views  of  the  President. 

After  all,  each  year  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  acts  upon  a 
number  of  important  measures  which  by 
custom.  If  not  by  constitutional  require- 
ment, are  required  to  originate  in  the 
House.  It  is  agreed  procedure  that  these 
bills  must  be  enacted  before  the  Congress 
adjourns  for  the  session.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
would  take  the  same  attitude  with  re- 
gard to  the  tax  cut  proposal,  although  I 
fully  recognize  that  neither  I  nor  anyone 
else  has  the  power  to  require  this. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
not  intended  to  speak  on  the  subject  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Finance  Committee 
this  morning,  but  since  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  made  his  statement  I  be- 
lieve perhaps  it  should  be  suppl«nented. 

It  so  happens  that  I  was  the  Senator 
who  made  the  motion — first,  that  the 
committee  hear  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion for  the  remainder  of  this  week;  that 
we  ask  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
testify  next  Monday,  October  7;  that  we 
should  complete  the  public  hearings  on 
or  before  November  1;  and  that  state- 
ments could  be  filed  in  certain  cases  in 
lieu  of  open  testimony.  I  regret  that  the 
motion  received  only  4  votes  and  was  de- 
feated with  either  11  or  12  negative 
votes. 

I  appreciate  the  conciliatory  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
which  is  characteristic  of  him,  but  in 
my  judgment  the  action  of  the  Commit- 
tee will  mean  the  death  of  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  program. 

This  is  a  crushing  defeat  for  the  ad- 
ministration, and  it  is  disheartening  to 
those  of  us  who  have  tried  to  get  the  case 
of  the  administration  before  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  have  a  deep  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment within  my  breast,  but  I  be- 
lieve perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  I  did 
not  express  it  or  go  into  It  in  too  great 
detaU. 

The  trouble  started  last  January  when 
the  Democratic  caucus  refused  to  en- 


large the  membership  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  Had  it  been  so  enlarged, 
some  of  the  "faint  hearted"  might  have 
had  courage  to  go  ahead.  But  that  was 
not  done. 

Measures  can  be  killed  not  merely  by 
open  opposition  but  also  by  delay. 

The  Times  Dispatch  of  Richmond  as 
of  last  Thursday  quoted  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  as  saying  that  he 
planned  to  have  the  staff  brief  the  com- 
mittee for  a  week  or  more  and  that  pub- 
lic hearings  would  not  begin  until  the 
week  of  the  14th  of  October  and  that  the 
public  hearings  might  run  for  approxi- 
mately 6  weeks,  which  would  cause  the 
public  hearings  to  be  concluded  approxi- 
mately the  1st  of  December.  If  this 
schedule  is  followed,  of  course  it  will 
mean  that  there  will  be  no  tax  bill  this 
session,  and  a  vital  part  of  the  admin- 
istration's program  will  go  down  the 
drain.  For  after  the  hearings  are  con- 
cluded there  will  have  to  be  a  further 
period  of  making  policy  decisions  in  com- 
mittee and  also  drafting  changes.  Then 
the  bill  will  have  to  go  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  to  conference. 

I  think  we  may  as  well  recognize  what 
has  happened.  I  regard  it  as  a  calamity 
of  the  first  order — not  that  I  regard  the 
tax  biU  as  perfect.  It  is  in  fact  a  very 
imperfect  bill.  I  would  strive  to  Improve 
it,  to  give  a  larger  share  of  the  benefits 
to  those  with  Incomes  of  under  $10,000  a 
year,  and  to  reduce  the  benefits  to  those 
with  Incomes  of  over  $50,000  a  year. 
Nevertheless,  on  balance,  as  of  the  pres- 
ent moment.  I  regard  the  bill  as  having 
more  good  In  it  than  bad. 

It  is  always  somewhat  ungracious  to 
fight  these  committee  battles  out  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  I  had  not  in- 
tended to  speak  until  my  good  friend 
from  Louisiana — and  I  assure  him  he  is 
my  good  friend — raised  the  issue;  but  I 
do  not  think  we  can  purposely  gloss  It 
over  and  say  we  will  have  another 
chance.  I  know  there  Is  an  old  saying 
that  "He  who  fights  and  runs  away  lives 
to  fight  another  day, "  but  if  we  con- 
tinue to  jrleld  time  after  time,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  resistance  continually  dimin- 
ishes. I  think  this  should  be  recognized, 
very  frankly. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the 
amendment  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission.  It  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  wish  to  take 
me  off  my  feet? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  I  apologize. 
I  thought  the  Senator  from  Illinois  had 
concluded  his  statement. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  shall  complete  It 
very  shortly. 

We  may  as  well  recognize  the  fact  that 
what  happened  this  morning  was  a  de- 
feat for  the  Kennedy  administration — a 
defeat  administered  by  both  Republicans 
and  Democrats. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  say,  in  response  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  that  I  am  not  at  all 
prepared  to  concede  that  the  vote  this 
morning  meant  the  tax  bill  would  not  be 
voted  on  this  year.  Had  I  felt  that  was 
the  effect  of  the  vote,  I  believe  I  would 
have  voted  the  other  way.    I  do  believe. 
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however,  as  I  said  in  my  statement,  it 
would  be  best  to  proceed  and  see  how  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  proposes  to 
handle  the  bill.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois knows,  as  I  do,  that  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  would  probably  vote 
against  the  bill.  I  think,  as  a  matter  of 
fairness,  he  would  proceed  on  the  basis 
that  would  offer  us  an  oppKjrtunity  to 
hear  the  administration  witnesses  and 
the  public  witnesses,  and  I  hope  we 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
the  bill  prior  to  the  time  Congress  ad- 
journs this  session. 

If  that  does  not  happen,  the  Senator 
has  the  same  recourse  every  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  has,  to  offer  all  phases 
or  portions  of  the  tax  bill  as  amendments 
to  other  bills  that  are  on  the  calendar. 
Of  course,  the  Senator  is  familiar  with 
that  fact. 


MRS.  ELIZABETH  G.  MASON— EX- 
TENSION OF  CIVIL  RIGHTS  COM- 
MISSION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  3369)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Mason. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Humphrey  1  for  himself  and 
other  Senators. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  (when 
his  name  was  called).  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]. 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay";  if  I  were  permitted  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "yea."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  afBrmatlve) .  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI. 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay";  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore  with- 
hold my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  are  absent  on 
o£Bcial  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr.  Engle]  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mxtcalf]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Ascen  and 
Mr.  Proxtty].  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott]  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case]  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  DoMnacK]  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson!  are  necessarily 
absent. 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aeken  and  Mr. 
Prouty],  the  Senators  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott  and  Mr.  DoiomoK],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case], 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  has  been  previously 
announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  70, 
nays  15,  as  follows: 
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1 

YEAS— 70 

Anderson 

Hart 

Morton 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Moss 

Bayh 

Hlckenlooper 

Mundt 

Beall 

Hruska 

Muskle 

Bennett 

Humphrey 

Nelson 

Bible 

Inouye 

Neuberger 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Pas  tore 

Brewster 

Javlts 

Pearson 

Burdlck 

Jordan, Idaho 

Pell 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Keating 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Rlblcoff 

Church 

Lauscbe 

SaltonstaU 

Clark 

Long,  Mo. 

Scott 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Smith 

Cotton 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Curtla 

McGee 

Tower 

Dlrksen 

McGovern 

Walters 

Dodd 

Mclntyre 

Williams,  N.J. 

Douglas 

McNamara 

Williams,  Del. 

Edmondson 

Mechem 

Yarboroiigh 

Ooldwater 

Miller 

Young,  Ohio 

Oore 

Monroney 

Oruening 

Morse 

NAYS— 15 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hill 

Robertson 

Eastland 

Holland 

RusseU 

Ellender 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Sparkman 

Ervin 

Long.  La 

Talmadge 

Fulbrlght 

McCiellan 

Thurmond 

NOT  VOTING — 15 

Aiken 

Pong 

Prouty 

Allott 

Hayden 

Simpson 

Case 

Johnston 

Smathers 

Domlnlck 

Mansfield 

Stennis 

Engle 

Metcalf 

Young.  N.  Dak 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Humphrey,  on  behalf  of  himself,  Mr. 
Mansfield,  and  Mr.  Dirksen,  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  Vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  happy  that  Senators 
have  an  opportunity  today  to  save  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  from  dying  of 
neglect.  The  work  of  the  Commission 
Is  too  Important  to  let  it  fade  out  of  ex- 
istence. The  1-year  extension  proposed 
by  this  amendment  will  prevent  the 
Commission  shutting  up  shop  before  the 
Senate  has  a  chance  to  consider  and  de- 
bate the  4-year  extension  with  expanded 
functions  proposed  for  it  in  the  admin- 
istration's civil  rights  bill. 

Already  the  uncertainty  regarding  the 
extension  of  the  Commission's  life  may 
have  done  serious  damage  to  its  effec- 
tiveness. According  to  press  reports, 
Berl  I.  Bemhard,  the  very  competent 
staff  director,  and  other  top  adminis- 
trators have  submitted  their  resigna- 
tions. It  would  be  most  unfortunate  If 
the  Commission  were  to  lose  its  trained 
staff  at  a  time  when  their  knowledge 
and  experience  have  an  important  role 
to  play  in  the  fight  for  justice  and  equal 
rights  for  all. 


I  hope  that  in  view  of  today's  action, 
these  men  will  reconsider  their  resigna- 
tions. But  it  Is  obvious  that  piecemeal 
extension  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion will  make  it  very  difficult  to  hire  and 
retain  competent  personnel.  A  4-year 
extension  would  enable  the  Commission 
to  work  effectively  without  the  constant 
threat  of  dissolution  affecting  the  morale 
of  its  staff.  This  amendment  is  a  stop- 
gap measure,  but  I  know  that  we  will  be 
able  later  in  the  year  to  give  the  Com- 
mission the  4-year  duration  which  the 
administration  has  recommended. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  has  long 
since  proved  its  worth.  Its  careful  in- 
vestigations have  produced  a  series  of 
valuable  reports  on  the  brutal  effect  dis- 
crimination has  had  on  the  lives  of  our 
Negro  citizens.  The  sjwtlight  the  Com- 
mission has  thrown  on  the  evil  practices 
of  bigotry  have  made  us  all  aware  that 
this  is  not  a  sectional  problem  but  one 
which  must  be  squarely  faced  by  all 
Americans.  The  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion has  provided  a  solid  base  of  evidence 
for  the  administration's  civil  rights  bill, 
which  incorporates  many  of  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  Commission.  As  legislators 
and  as  citizens,  we  cannot  act  wisely  and 
effectively  to  end  the  evils  of  discrimi- 
nation without  accurate  and  Impartial 
evidence.  As  a  factfinding  body  the 
Commission  has  splendidly  performed 
the  task  assigned  to  It  by  the  Congress. 
It  is  a  good  omen  that  this  proposal 
for  the  extension  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  has  been  Introduced  by  the 
leadership  of  both  parties.  This  bipar- 
tisan approach  is  not  only  a  tribute  to 
the  fine  work  which  has  been  done  by 
the  Commission,  but  a  sign  that  the 
Negro's  struggle  for  equality  goes  beyond 
partisan  questions  and  touches  our  con- 
science as  men. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bUl. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  pass£ige  of  the 
bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is,  Shall  It  pass? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  It. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  did  not  hear  the 
Chair  state  the  question  which  is  now 
before  this  body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  >of  the  bill 
H.R.  3369.  The  yeas  and  nayVjhave  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  (Jail  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
nis]. If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "nay."    If  I  were  at  hberty  to 
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Therefore!  I 


vote,  I  would  vote  "yea.' 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydkhJ, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  MrrcAur],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Bmathsrs],  and  the  Senator  frQm 
Mississippi  [Mr.  StkmnisI  are  absent  on 
ofDclal  business.  i 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  fr^m 
California  [Mr.  Emglk]  is  absent  because 
of  illness.  i 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Soiith 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johwston]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  M^- 
CALFl.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Seqa- 
tor  from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"nay,"  and  the  Senator  from  Montatia 
would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  atid 
voting,  the  Senator  from  California  [Iifr. 
Encuc]  would  vote  "yea. "  I 

Mr.  KUCHKIi.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  (Bfr.  Aixzif  and 
Mr.  PaouTY],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  ALI.OTT],  and  the  Senator  from  Hla- 
waii  [Mr.  Pong]  are  absent  on  ofDcial 
business. 

The  Senator  trcan.  Colorado  [litr. 
Doaciiacx] .  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Cas«],  and  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming [Mr.  Sixpsoir]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aikkn  and  \tr. 
ProxjttJ,  the  Senators  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott  and  Mr.  DoionickI,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  FoncI,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cask] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  ^l, 
nays  15,  as  follows: 


Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayb 


Bennett 

Bible 

Botss 

Brewster 

Burdick 

Byrd,  W.  V». 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

CurtU 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Edmondson 

Ooldwater 

Oore 

Omening 


Byrd.  Va. 

Eastland 

EUender 

Krvln 

Fulbrlftht 


Aiken 

Ailott 

Case 

Domlnlck 

Engle 
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TEAS— 71 

Hart 

Hartke 

Blckenio<^>er 

Hruaka 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Ketttu^g 

KeniMdj 

Kuchel 

Lauscbe 

Loag.  Mo. 

Magnuson 

McCarthy 

McOee 

McOorem 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Meebem 

Miller 

Monroney 

Morse 

NAYS— 15 

HUl  Robertson 

Holland  RusseU 

Jordan,  N.C.  Sparkmah 

Long,  La.  Talmadge 

McClellan  Thurmond 


Morton 
Moss 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Saltonatan 

Scott 

Smith 

Symington 

Tower 

Waltea 

Williams,  N.JI 

WUllams.  IDel. 

Tar  bo  rough 

Young,  If  Dak 

Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING— 14 


Fong 
Hayden 
Johnston 
Mansfield 

MetcalX 


Prouty 
Simpson 
Smathers 
Stennla 


So  the  biU  (H.R.  3360)  was  passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  moVe 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  wM 
passed  be  reconsidered. 


Mr.  HUMPHREry,  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

STANLEY  FRANK  MUSIAL 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Sunday  afternoon,  September  29,  one 
of  the  outstanding  athletes  of  this  cen- 
tury, Stanley  FYanlc  Musial,  drove  in  a 
run,  with  a  sharp  single  into  right  field, 
and  then  retired  from  baseball. 

Stan  Musial  is  more  than  a  great 
athlete.  He  Is  a  great  man — an  inspira- 
tion to  every  American  who  respects  the 
priceless  combination  of  character  with 
ability. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article,  written 
by  Bob  Bumes,  and  published  in  the  St. 
Louis  Globe  Democrat  of  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 29.  The  article  is  entitled  "A 
Salute  to  a  Great  Man." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Salute  to  a  Great  Man 
(By  Bob  Bumes) 

The  name  by  which  Stan  Musial  Is  best 
known  grew,  like  Betty  Smith's  tree.  In 
Brooklyn. 

Unlike  most  ballplayers,  there  was  no 
colorful  name  which  attached  Itself  im- 
mediately to  Musial — a  name  like  the  Babe 
for  Ruth  or  the  Splendid  Splinter  for  Wil- 
liams. 

Since  It  is  commonplace  to  attach  de- 
scrlptlves  to  athletes,  everybody  tried.  Stan 
early  was  called  the  Greyhound  or  the  Do- 
nora  Dynamiter.  Those  who  knew  him  best 
called  him  Stash,  the  Polish  diminutive  for 
Stanley.    None  exactly  fit. 

In  fact,  he  had  been  in  the  major  leagues 
for  7  years,  had  won  two  betting  titles,  twice 
had  been  named  the  league's  most  valuable 
player  before  a  nickname  was  born. 

When  it  was  found.  It  was  a  pip. 

It  happened  In  Brooklyn  on  May  18,  19, 
and  30,  1948.  Musial,  coming  back  from  an 
appendicitis  operation,  was  en  route  to  hla 
greatest  batting  season.  In  the  process,  he 
was  about  the  delightful  business  of  destroy- 
ing the  Dodgers,  a  ball  club  against  which 
he  dearly  loved  to  hit,  especially  In  the 
chinnmy  s\irroundlng8  of  Ebbets  Field  In 
Flatbush. 

He  warmed  up  to  his  task  on  May  18  by 
obtaining  two  hits  In  foin-  times  at  bat.  On 
the  following  day  he  went  flve-for-flve,  three 
singles,  a  double  and  a  triple.  On  the  third 
day.  he  went  four-for-six,  a  single,  two 
doubles  and  a  home  run.  In  3  days  he 
had  0  hits  in  15  times  at  bat  as  the  Cardinals 
won,  4-3,  14-7,  and  13-4. 

It  was  not  a  series  to  enchant  the  die- 
hard Dodger  fans.  Every  time  they  looked 
up.  Musial  was  headed  plateward,  carrying 
lumber  and  gazing  longingly  at  the  right 
field  screen. 

And  every  time  he  did  the  fans  moaned 
"Here  comes  that  man  again." 

And  that's  where  the  name  "The  Man"  by 
which  Stan  Musial  Is  known  ever3rwhere  was 
bom. 

The  Dodger  fans  were  pajrlng  him  the 
supreme  tribute  as  a  ballplayer. 

Millions  of  Americans,  baseball  fans  and 
those  who  have  never  seen  a  major  league 
game,  now  pay  him  the  same  tribute.  They 
all  call  him  "The  Man"  and  they  mean  It 
in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

More  than  a  great  name,  a  famUlar  num- 
ber and  a  ball  player  who  belongs  even  now 
m  the  hall  of  fame  will  go  to  bat  for  the 


last  time  as  a  Cardinal.  Sunday,  when  Stan 
Musial  plays  his  last  game. 

A  living  legend  will  die. 

This  writer,  who  saw  Stan  play  his  first 
game  and  will  see  him  play  his  last,  says 
honestly  that  something  will  go  out  of  his 
life  as  a  reporter  when  No.  6  no  longer  is  on 
the  Red  Bird  roster. 

He  never  expects  to  see  anyone  like  Musial 
again. 

This  is  the  unbelievable  hold  that  Stan 
Musial  has  on  an  American  public — The  Man 
who  has  captured  a  tough  public  merely  by 
being  a  simple,  wonderful  human  being. 

Walters  and  cabbies  in  New  York,  dowagers 
in  San  Francisco,  the  movie  colony  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  every  American  from  coast  to 
coast  who  has  ever  heard  of  l>aseball  knows 
of  St.  Louis  No.  1  citizen  and  talk  of  him  as 
an  old  friend.  They  have  stood  in  every  city 
and  given  him  tremendous  ovations,  even 
hard-bitten  fans  who  wouldn't  rise  up  if 
Abner  Doubleday  came  back  to  visit. 

They  all  say  the  same  thing,  "Stan  cant 
retire.  Baseball  won't  be  the  same  without 
him." 

Indeed  it  won't. 

Oh,  this  Is  not  merely  a  case  of  a  man 
with  a  yard  of  statistics  and  a  roomful  of 
plaques  to  prove  his  prowess.  Stan  has  them 
all.  "He  got  so  many  on  our  last  trip,"  one 
Cardinal  player  said,  "that  we  were  thinking 
of  using  them  for  poker  chips  In  the  card 
game." 

You  name  the  town  and  Stan  has  a  statis- 
tic there  or  a  memorable  event. 

In  Chicago,  he  drove  out  his  3,000th  hit 
in  dramatic  fashion  In  a  pinch  role.  Or  In 
Boston  where  he  went  flve-for-flve  for  the 
fourth  time  in  a  season,  in  this  instance 
against  flve  different  pitchers.  Or  in  San 
Francisco  where,  late  in  1962,  he  almost  de- 
stroyed pennant  hopes  with  still  another 
flve-for-flve  day.  ("In  my  younger  days," 
he  said  apologetically  on  that  occasion,  "they 
would  have  been  flve  doubles — but  I  don't 
run  quite  as  fast.") 

Or  in  Los  Angeles,  where  he  broke  the  Na- 
tional League  record  for  total  hits  in  a 
career  with  a  single  off  Ron  Perranoski. 

Or  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  ignored  a  doc- 
tor's orders,  got  up  out  of  a  sick  bed,  strag- 
gled to  home  plate  almost  too  weak  to  swing 
the  bat  and  lashed  a  pinch  homer  that  won 
a  game  the  Cards  needed. 

Or  in  Pittsburgh,  his  honoe  town,  where  he 
almost  wrecked  the  Pirates'  pennant  hopes 
in  1960  with  decisive  late  Inning  hits. 

Or  In  Milwaukee,  where  he  and  his  coun- 
terpart, ageless  Warren  Spahn,  have  had  so 
many  personal  di^glr.  Where  even  this  year, 
he  singled  home  the  winning  run  off  Spahn 
who  said,  "I  ougbta  know  better  than  to  try 
to  pitch  to  him." 

You  name  it.  He's  been  there  and  left 
his  mark. 

Ask  the  fans  in  Brooklyn.  They  know. 
They  named  him.  Little  wonder  that  Buzzy 
Bavasl,  the  general  manager  of  the  trans- 
planted Dodgers,  In  sending  In  a  ticket  order 
for  the  Musial  testimonial  dinner  on  Octo- 
ber 20  wrote  feelingly:  "111  be  there.  I  want 
to  make  sure  he  retires." 

But  this  is  the  story  only  of  Stan  the  base- 
ball Man. 

The  story  of  Stan  the  Man  reveals  even 
more  completely  his  stature. 

You  name  the  year.  He's  been  there  and 
left  his  mark.  You  name  the  situation  and 
he's  had  the  answer  for  It. 

Some  of  them  have  been  big  stories. 
They've  made  the  headlines.  Others  have 
been  little  stories,  of  Importance  only  to  the 
people  Involved. 

There  is  a  big  story  and  {>erha(>8  the  most 
important  of  all  In  1946.  Here  was  Stan 
Musial,  still  a  young  man  In  baseball.  He 
was  Just  back  from  service.  He  was  not  yet 
in  the  big  money  clam  in  baseball.  Now 
he  was  seated  at  the  kitchen  table  In  his 
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modest  home  on  Mardel  Avenue  and  a  man 
was  fllilng  that  table  with  money. 

Nobody  coxmted  the  money.  The  guest 
said  there  was  $100,000  in  cash  on  the  table. 
There  was  more  to  be  had  If  Stan  agreed  to 
Jump  his  contract  with  the  CardLnaU  and 
go  to  Mexico.  Technically,  It  was  not  il- 
legal. Others  had  done  It  and  more  would. 
Stan  looked  at  the  money  and  shook  his 
head. 

He  dldnt  or  couldn't  know  then  that  In 
less  than  10  years  he'd  t>e  making  that  much 
with  the  Cardinals.  He  didn't  know  that 
because  he  would  stay  with  the  Cardinals, 
other  good  fortune  would  come  his  way  and 
before  he  ended  his  career  he  would  be  in- 
dependently wealthy. 

All  he  knew  was  that  there  was  $100,000 
In  front  of  him  for  the  taking.  And  he 
turned  it  down. 

There  was  no  histrionics.  He  explained 
"I  knew  I  could  never  look  my  son  In  the  eye 
if  I  took  that  money." 

A  big  story,  yes.  But  then  there  were  lit- 
tle, humane  stories,  too,  like  the  one  former 
teammate.  Del  Rice,  tells. 

As  good  fortune  touched  Musial,  Rice's  luck 
went  the  other  way.  He  was  nearing  the 
end  of  his  career.  His  wife  was  dying  of 
leukemia.  His  home  was  badly  damaged  by 
flre.  As  Rice  wearily  and  despondently  re- 
turned home  from  the  hospital  late  one 
night,  there  was  Musial  sitting  on  the  front 
steps. 

No  story,  no  cameras,  no  nothing  but  a 
friend  In  need. 

"I  Just  thought  maybe  you'd  like  some- 
body to  talk  to,"  Stan  said  simply. 

This  again  is  why  they  call  him  "The 
Man." 

Yee.  this  man-boy  out  of  the  Pennsylvania 
coalfields  who  never  lost  youthful  enthu- 
siasm for  the  game  he  loved. 

This  was  the  son  of  an  Immigrant  coal 
miner  whose  boyhood  Idols  were  pitcher 
Carl  Hubbell  of  the  Giants  and  hitter  Paxil 
Waner  of  the  hometown  Pirates.  He  would 
have  relished  signing  with  either  one  but 
the  Giants  were  late  with  their  offer  and  the 
Pirates  wanted  him  to  stay  close  to  home. 
The  Cardinals  offered  him  a  chance  to 
travel — all  the  way  to  Williamson  In  West 
Virginia. 

This  Is  the  boy  who  came  home  from  his 
second  year  in  the  minors  and  married  Lil- 
lian Labash,  his  sweetheart  from  schooldays. 
Lillian  knew  then,  as  she  still  knows  today, 
that  she  has  to  share  her  man  with  baseball. 
"He  was  occasionally  late  for  a  date,"  she 
said,  "especially  If  he  passed  a  ball  field  on 
the  way  to  my  house.  And  he's  late  for  din- 
ner once  in  a  while  now  If  there's  a  ball  game 
going  on  In  Francis  Park.  He  always  has  to 
stop  and  watch." 

This  Is  the  Man  who  survived  the  only 
near  disaster  of  his  career — with  the  help 
of  a  friend  he  never  forgot. 

In  1940,  at  Daytona  Beach.  Fla.,  where 
he  played  the  outfield  when  he  wasn't  pitch- 
ing, Stan  landed  on  his  left  shoulder — and 
the  shoulder  went  dead.  With  a  chUd  on  the 
way  for  the  family,  Stan  despaired  of  a  fu- 
ture in  baseball.  But  the  team  manager — 
Dickie  Kerr — persuaded  the  Musiais  to  stick 
it  out.  The  Kerrs  took  the  Musiais  into  their 
own  home. 

That  encouragement  started  Musial  on  his 
way  to  the  majors  as  a  tremendous  hitter. 
He  never  forgot  the  kindness  of  Dickie  Kerr 
and  he  proved  it  In  two  lasting  ways. 

That  son  for  whom  the  Musiais  were  wait- 
ing was  named  Richard — for  Dickie  Kerr. 

A  few  years  ago,  Stan  quietly  bought  a 
home  for  the  retired  Dickie  Kerr  In  Houston, 
then  vas  terribly  embarrassed  when  the 
story  came  out  months  later. 

The  stories  of  Muslal's  quiet  kindness  are 
endless — of  the  time  when  a  Santa  Claus 
headed  for  an  orphan  home  became  side- 
tracked In  a  bar  and  Stan  dropped  his  own 
decorating  on  Christmas  Eve  and,  answering 


an  urgent  plea,  took  over  in  his  place.  There 
was  never  any  publicity  on  the  story.  Stan 
wanted  it  that  way. 

Or  there  Is  the  Stan  Musial  who  Is  the 
despair  of  his  famUy  on  Halloween.  There 
is  always  opyen  house  at  the  Musial  residence 
that  night.  Youngsters  from  all  over  town 
form  a  steady  stream  to  trick  and  treat — 
and  Stan  Is  always  there  to  greet  them. 

"I  thought  one  year  we  might  slow  it 
down,"  Lll  Musial  said,  "becavise  I  thought  it 
might  be  wearing  on  Stan.  He  said  he  en- 
Joyed  it  and  insisted  on  doing  it." 

Lest  you  get  the  Impression  that  Stan 
Musial  Is  some  sort  of  maudlin  do-gooder, 
you  look  to  another  facet. 

On  planes,  In  the  clubhouse,  anywhere  the 
ball  club  descends,  he  is  the  life  of  the  party. 
There  is  always  some  sort  of  music  in  the 
clubhouse — guitar,  harmonica  and  raucous 
singing,  plus  Stan  supplying  the  rhythm  by 
beating  a  coathanger  on  the  side  of  a  trunk. 
"Stan's  happiest  at  times  like  that."  says 
long-time  roommate  Red  Schoendlenst. 

For  years  he  has  l>een  an  amateur  magi- 
cian. When  an  illusion  works,  Stan  has  a 
pleased  smile.  When  it  doesn't,  he  laughs 
uproariously  at  his  own  blunder. 

Some  years  ago,  the  Cardinals  had  trouble 
getting  from  New  York  to  Cincinnati  during 
a  railroad  strike.  Somehow  they  got  as  far 
as  Columbus  and  commandeered  a  fieet  of 
taxlcabs. 

En  route  something  went  wrong  with  the 
hood  of  the  cab  in  which  Stan  and  others 
were  riding.  Musial  hopped  out,  leaped  up 
on  the  hood,  flapped  it  in  place  and  told  the 
driver  "start  moving."  The  cavalcade  rolled 
into  Crosley  Field  with  Stan  still  riding  front 
gunner  on  the  lead  cab.  The  Cardinal  man- 
agement was  quite  a  time  recovering  from 
that  one  but,  as  Stan  explained  simply,  "we 
had  to  get  there  and  that's  the  only  way  I 
could  flgure  to  do  it." 

Much  has  been  made  over  the  years  of  the 
fact  that  Musial  gets  on  well  with  umpires. 
He  has  drawn  high  praise  from  them  openly, 
a  rare  feat.  Al  Barlick,  a  close  friend,  once 
stopped  a  game  to  shake  hands  with  Stan 
when  another  record  was  set. 

Jocko  Conlan  told  an  assembly  of  players 
"if  all  you  guys  were  like  Stan,  our  Job  would 
be  a  hundred  times  easier."  Recently  Ken 
Burkhart.  a  one-time  teammate,  stopped  in 
the  Cardinal  clubhouse  to  tell  Stan  how 
much  he  regretted  Musial's  retirement. 

It  leads  to  the  Impression  that  Stan  does 
not  concern  himself  with  the  umpires.  He 
has  never  been  ejected  from  a  major  league 
game.  He  was  thumbed  out  once  by  a  class 
D  umpire  who  was  as  much  a  rookie  as  he 
was. 

"I  argue  with  the  umpires,"  Stan  has  said. 
"I  flght  for  our  rights  as  much  as  anybody 
but  I  try  to  do  it  quietly.  I  think  I've  been 
close  to  being  thrown  out  three  times  in  my 
career. 

"Once  when  I  started  out  to  the  mound 
after  a  pitcher  knocked  me  down,  Al  Bar- 
lick  got  out  there  fast  and  stopped  me. 
Another  time  I  yelled  bitterly  and  loudly  at 
George  Barr,  another  good  friend,  about  a 
bad  call.  It  shocked  him  and  he  leaped  back 
and  said  'I  thought  It  was  a  good  pitch. 
Stanley.'  It  struck  me  funny  and  I  started 
to  laugh  and  we  forgot  it. 

"There  was  another  time  when  I  was 
called  out  on  what  I  thought  was  a  bad 
pitch.  I  started  to  say  something  but  the 
look  in  the  umpire's  eye  stopped  me  and  I 
Just  started  w»lklng.  The  other  players  said 
he  watched  me  all  the  way  to  the  dugout^ 
They  said  if  I  had  turned  around,  he  would 
have  run  me. 

"Funny  thing,"  Stan  went  on.  "he  was  a 
good  friend.  The  fellows  thought  he  Just 
wanted  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  rvax 
me." 

It  has  been  a  great  and  wonderful  life  for 
Stan  Musial,  whose  records  will  live  on  long 
after  his  career  ends. 


From  the  days  of  an  immigrant's  son,  he 
has  risen  to  be  St.  Louis'  best  known  citi- 
zen. It  Is  something  indeed  when  an  Im- 
migrant's son  Is  called  to  the  President's  box 
during  an  All-Star  game  for  a  personal 
visit — and  for  Stan  to  note  "they  said  you 
were  too  young  and  I  was  too  old  and  we 
both  fooled  'em." 

He  lives  ccwnfortably  In  a  pleasant  home 
In  southwest  St.  Louis.  He  Is  a  splendid 
father  to  his  four  children.  Richard,  Geral- 
dlne,  Janet,  and  Jean.  "Stan  is  strict  with 
the  children,"  Ullian  says,  "and  if  their 
schoolwork  is  not  up  to  what  he  wants, 
there  are  serious  sessions." 

When  Dick  was  enrolled  at  CBC,  the 
brother-director  voiced  the  hope  that  Stan 
would  be  an  active  member  of  the  Fathers 
Club.  "Only,"  Stan  said,  "if  I  am  known 
as  Dick  Mvislal's  father."  He  kept  his  word, 
was  chairman  of  numerous  events,  and  so 
did  the  school.  Lillian  performed  in  a  simi- 
lar role  In  the  Mothers  Club. 

Throughout  his  career,  he  has  been  active 
In  civic  enterprises.  He  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Globe-Democrat's  Old  Newsboy  Day 
and  took  great  pleasiu-e  in  the  Job.  Two 
years  ago.  he  was  called  upon  to  speak  at 
McKendree  College  In  a  series  of  lectures 
delivered  by  prominent  people  In  a  variety 
of  fields.  Though  called  upon  often  to  talk, 
Stan  does  not  relish  the  chore.  But  he 
worked  hard  on  the  lecture  and  made  a 
splendid   presentation. 

As  a  restaurateur,  banker,  prominent  citi- 
zen and  churchman,  the  demands  on  his 
time  are  exorbitant.  But  after  working  a 
full  day  on  all  these,  he  turns  nights  and 
weekends  to  his  first  love — baseball. 

There  he  asks  no  favors.  He  Is  Just  1 
of  25  on  the  ball  club.  His  durability,  his 
refusal  to  buckle  under  minor  Injuries  con- 
tributed to  many  of  his  records.  When  he 
did  have  an  Injury,  he  demanded  fiesh-col- 
ored  tape  to  avoid  any  touch  of  showboating. 
Only  once  In  his  career  has  he  asked  for 
a  favor.  When  his  son  graduated  from 
Notre  Dame,  he  wanted  to  attend  and  the 
Cardinals  approved  It.  After  all,  how  many 
ballplayers  stay  around  long  enough  to  see 
their  only  son  graduate  from  college? 

Otherwise,  No.  6  Is  no  different  from  No.  11 
or  No.  38. 

He  has  always  had  the  same  answer  when 
asked  his  biggest  thrill  In  baseball,  "Just 
putting  on  the  uniform  every  day." 

This  Is  "the  man"  most  people  know  and 
love. 

This  is  "the  man"  who  has  left  an  Indelible 
mark  on  baseball,  not  because  he  alone  was 
a  great  player  but  because  he  was  a  greater 
man. 

This  is  "the  Man." 

They  named  him  well  In  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled, 
"A  Hit  for  22  Years,  Stan  the  Man," 
written  by  Bob  Broeg,  sports  editor  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Hrr  roa  22  Yeaks,  Stan  thk  Man 
(By  Bob  Broeg) 

Stenley  Frank  Musial,  baseball's  Horatio 
Alger,  goes  to  bat  today  for  the  last  time. 
The  poor  Polish  immigrant's  son  who  struck 
it  rich  by  playing  a  boy's  game  better  than 
most  men,  will  end  his  great  baseball  career 
In  the  Cardinals'  regular-season  windup  with 
Cincinnati  at  Busch  Stadium. 

A  living  legend,  a  homer-hlttlng  grand- 
father at  nearly  43.  Musial  has  set  more  than 
50  major  and  National  League  reccMtls  for 
batting  and  durabUlty  In  the  course  of  22 
years.  He  has  played  more  games  for  one 
team  than  any  other  player  In  the  87- 
year  history  of  major  league  baseball.     And 
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h*  U  first  in  career  total  baees  and  eztfa- 
baM  hlta  and  Moond  only  to  Ty  Cobb  In  bM« 
hlU. 

With  ttM  Cardlnala,  throughout  his  t>lg 
league  career,  Mvulal.  at  hla  peak,  was  a  ciUft 
baaerunner.  talented  outfielder  and  good  flret 
baeeman.  Ab  bctaeball'a  highest  paid  bandy- 
man — at  $100,000  a  year — ever  to  nnootli  a 
troubled  manager's  furrowed  brow,  he's  |he 
only  player  to  put  in  1,000  games  in  both 
the  infield  and  outfield. 

Although  he'll  be  remembered  as  long  as 
baseball  recordbooks  are  kept.  Millionaire 
Musial  will  be  remembered  most  for  the  per- 
sonal qualities  that  baye  made  him  rate  with 
Babe  Ruth  as  baseball's  most  popular  celeb- 
rity. While  the  Babe  achieved  bis  appeal 
through  a  booming  bat,  booming  voice  and 
blithe  spirit,  "the  Man" — respectful  Brook<yn 
fans  gave  Stan  his  nickname  years  ago— re- 
mained to  the  end  a  trim  athlete  and  gqod 
family  man.  He  made  news  on  the  fi^d, 
seldom  off  it.  But  he  reached  the  pubjlic 
everywhere  with  his  talent,  team  conscioiks- 
ness  and  even  temperament.  Polite,  patleht. 
and  proud,  he  was  a  ballplayer's  player— ^as 
well  as  a  fan's  player. 

Success  most  decidedly  did  not  spoil  Stain- 
ley  Prank  Musial,  the  Horatio  Alger  of  ba«e- 
baU.     Will  there  ever  be  another  like  him? 

Mr,  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Musial'8  Records  Hard  To  Beat."  writ- 
ten by  Bob  Broeg.  I  also  ask  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  chart  showllig 
the  alltime  high  position  of  Musial  in  oiir 
national  pastime.  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
smd  the  chart  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recoild,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Sept.  t9, 

1963] 

IfxTSiAL's  RxcoEos  Hako  To  Bxat 

(By  BobBroeg) 

The  giant  following  table  tells  graphlca  ly 

the  stature  of  Stan  Mxislal,  the  batter  as  t)ie 
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Cobb 

Ruth 

Musial 
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E.  Collins 
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Cobb 
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Lajoie. 

P  ~" 

Qehr 
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ini[er. 
Heilmann. 
Hornsfcjr.. 
Medwtk.. 


comes  up  to  the  final  game  of  one  of  the 
most  amazing  career*  in  baseball  history. 

Muslal's  virtues  as  a  parson  are  praised 
today  in  the  Svinday  pictures  section  of  the 
Post-Disi>atch.  and  paeans  will  be  sung  to 
our  man  Stan  on  the  field  this  afternoon  as 
a  public-spirited  citizen,  modest  hero,  team 
player,  family  man,  and  model  for  American 
youth. 

But,  as  that  table  so  clearly  proves,  Musial 
would  have  been  a  man  to  be  remembered 
even  if  he  had  been  a  grade  A  heel.  Only 
"Babe"  Ruth  and  "Ty"  Cobb  or,  more  accu- 
rately. Cobb  and  Ruth,  made  a  comparable 
statistical  Impact  in  offensive  baseball. 

The  question  is,  "Will  anyone  ever  replace 
Musial  as,  for  instance,  he  replaced  Ruth 
In  career  extra  base  hits  and  Cobb  in  total 
bases?" 

Maybe,  but  not  necessarily  so.  Musial 
himself  thinks  that  hitters  like  Henry  Aaron. 
Vada  Pinson.  and  Al  Kallne,  aU  of  whom 
started  even  younger  than  he  did  and  briskly, 
if  not  quite  so  fast,  have  a  crack  at  3.000 
hits.  And  it's  the  exclusive  3,000-hlt  club 
that  is  the  springtx>ard  to  klng-stzed  totals, 
the  open  sesame  to  the  record  book. 

HILL  GETS  STEEP 

Plnson,  Just  past  24,  has  played  little  more 
than  5  years  In  the  big  leagues  and  averaged 
200  hits,  Muslal's  own  hot  pace  to  the  1,000- 
hit  milestone.  Aaron,  a  10- year  man  and 
not  yet  30.  is  just  short  of  1,900  hits.  And 
Kallne,  who  also  has  played  10  seasons  in  the 
big  leagues  and  won't  be  29  until  December, 
is  near  the  1,700-hlt  mark. 

However,  already  injury  prone,  the  talent- 
ed B:allne  recently  went  to  Mayo  Brothers' 
clinic,  completely  exhausted.  And  If  the 
Detroit  star  is  beginning  to  feel  the  strain, 
his  chances  will  be  lessened. 

Even  Cincinnati's  Pinson  and  Milwaukee's 
Aaron,  though  headed  in  the  right  direction, 
could  be  detoured  by  illness.  Injxiry,  or 
earlier  athletic  aging. 

"A  ballplayer  Is  at  his  peak  between  28 
and  32,"  Musial  often  has  said.  The  Man 
had  his  own  best  year.  .376,  with  230  hits. 
104  of  them  for  extra  base  hits,  and  429  total 
bases,  when  be  was  28. 

TTie  man  stands  tall  in  top  batting  categories 


"I  didn't  really  begin  to  feel  my  age  until 
I  was  nearly  88."  baseball's  famous  No.  6 
told  the  Chicago  Cubs'  fi'nle  Banks  the  other 
day. 

"Then  I  begtm  to  need  to  work  out  in  the 
winters  and  watch  my  diet  even  more 
closely." 

Musial  hit  an  incredible  .330  when  he  was 
nearly  42  years  old.  but  the  fact  is  that, 
reaching  the  3,000-hit  goal  in  early  1958 
when  he  was  just  p>ast  87.  he  needed  five- 
plus  seasons  for  the  final  628  hits  before  this 
weekend  wlndup. 

8o  Pinson,  Aaron,  and  all  others,  even  if 
able  to  assault  successfuUy  the  steep  3,000- 
hlt  plateau,  will  find  it  extremely  difficult  re- 
moving Musial  from  his  National  League 
pinnacle. 

SIX  THOtrSAND  TOK  NO.  « 

The  man  who  has  played  the  most  games, 
batted  the  most  times,  scored  the  most  rvms, 
knocked  in  the  most  runs,  and  had  more 
doubles  than  any  player  in  National  League 
history  is  the  proudest  of  having  collected 
the  most  hits.  He  broke  early  last  year  the 
45-year-old  record  held  previously  by  west- 
ern Pennsylvania's  other  legendary  baseball 
celebrity,  Honus  Wagner. 

Of  the  more  than  60  National  League  or 
major  league  records  Musial  owns,  it's  his 
opinion  that  the  most  enduring  well  could 
be  his  major  league  marks  for  extra-base 
hits  and  total  bases. 

Earlier  this  year  Stan  snapped  Ruth's  27- 
year-old  standard  (1,356)  of  extra-base 
blows.  A  year  ago  he  surpassed  Cobb's  34- 
year-old  record  for  total  bases,  6,863. 

As  the  only  player  ever  to  reach  6,000  in 
total  bases.  Just  as  Ruth  was  the  only  per- 
former to  pass  700  in  homers  and  Cobb  the 
sole  athlete  to  get  4,000  base  hits.  Stan  (The 
Amazing  Man)  Musial  might  have  set  a 
standard  to  have  and  to  hold — and  to  keep. 

Yes,  just  as  we  who've  followed  him 
through  21  playing  seasons  have  memories 
of  his  many  big  moments  to  have  and  to 
hold — and  to  keep.  Itll  be  most  interesting 
to  watch  the  pack  try  to  follow  our  man 
Stan  up  baseball's  highest  mountain. 
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Speaker... 
Clarke.... 
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Ruth 
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Cobb 
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Jackson... 
BrowninfT. 
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O'Dool... 
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Keeler 
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Hamilton. 


Extra-base  hits 


MuslaL.. 
Ruth... 
Gehrig... 
Cobb... 
Speaker.. 

Fo« 

Williams 

ott 

Ilomsby. 
Wagner.. 


Total  bases 


Musial. 

Cobb. 

Ruth. 

Speaker. 

Gehrig. 

ott. 

Foil. 
Wafmer. 
Williams, 
llornsby. 


>  3-base  bits:  Musial,  17th. 
*  Average:  Mosial,  28tb. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presideilt, 
I  should  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. Stan  Musial  htis  been  a  persoml 
friend  of  mine  and  a  personal  friend  of 
my  colleague  for  many  years.  He  is  both 
a  great  athlete  and  a  great  citizen,  and 
we  are  very  happy  and  proud  to  have 
had  him  in  our  staditim.  He  has  ma^e 
a  great  contribution  to  the  American 
way  of  life. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  fbr 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  let  me 
state  that  we  shall  now  take  up  a  num- 
ber of  so-called  private  bills  to  whl^h 
there  is  no  objection.    Later,  we  shill 


take  up  the  two  fishery  bills.  Calendar 
No.  479,  Senate  bill  1988;  and  Calendar 
No.  457,  Senate  bill  1006.  The  latter  is 
controversial,  so  there  may  be  a  record 
vote  on  the  question  of  its  passage. 
That  will  be  the  final  measure  to  be 
called  up  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
bills  No.  490  through  No.  501. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  now  consider  these  bills,  In 
order. 


Youssef)  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Act  of  October  24, 
1962  (76  Stat.  1247),  to  provide  for  the  entry 
of  certain  relatives  of  United  States  citizens 
and  lawfully  resident  aliens,  John  Joseph 
(also  known  as  Hanna  Oeorges  Youssef). 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  within  the  purview  of 
section  1  of  that  Act. 


JOHN  JOSEPH 

The  biU  (S.  1287)  for  the  reUef  of  John 
Joseph  (also  known  as  Hanna  Georges 


HANNAH  ROBBINS 

The  bill  (S.  1838)  for  the  relief  of 
Hannah  Robblns  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
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read   the   third   time,   and   passed,   as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph  (4) 
of  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Hannah  Robblns  may  be 
Issued  an  immigrant  visa  and  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
If  she  Is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible 
under  the  provisions  of  such  Act.  This  sec- 
tion shall  apply  only  to  grounds  for  exclu- 
sions under  such  paragraph  known  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  the  Attorney  General 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


LYDIA   ANNE   FOOTE 

The  blU  (8.  1881)  for  the  relief  of 
Lydia  Anne  Foote  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  any 
period  of  time  in  which  Lydia  Anne  Foote 
may  reside  in  France  within  five  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  be  residence  in  a  foreign  state 
within  the  meaning  of  section  352(a)  (1)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 


JAN   KOSS 


The  bill  (H.R.  1280)  for  the  relief  of 
Jan  Koss  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


FIORE  LUIGI  BIASIOTTA 

The  bill  (KH.  3648)  for  the  relief  of 
Fiore  Luigi  Biasiotta  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


ELIZABETH  KOLLOIAN  IZMIRIAN 

The  biU  (H.R.  2303)  for  the  relief  of 
Elizabeth  KoUoian  Izmirian  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


ANNA  C.  CHMIELEWSKI 

The  bill  (H.R.  3762)  for  the  reUef  of 
Anna  C.  Chmielewskl  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


NORIYUKI  MIYATA 

The  bill  (H.R.  4075)  for  the  relief  of 
Noriyuki  Miyata  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


MARGUERITE  LEPEBVRE 
BROUGHTON 

The  bill  (H.R.  7022)  for  the  rehef  of 
Marguerite  Lef ebvre  Broughton  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


SUSANNA  GRtJN 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1096)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Su- 


sanna Griin  (Susanna  Roth) ,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment,  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Mrs.  Susanna 
Grtin  (Susjinne  Roth)  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  a  returning  resident  alien 
within  the  purview  of  section  101(b)  (27)  (B) 
of  that  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


GABRIEL  KERENYI 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1341)  for  the  relief  of  Gabriel 
Kerenyi.  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  on  page  1,  line  10,  after  the 
word  "Act",  to  insert  a  colon  and  "And 
provided  further.  That  a  suitable  and 
proper  bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by 
the  Attorney  General,  be  depKJsited  as 
prescribed  by  section  213  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatit>es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212(a) 
(4)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Gabriel  Kerenyi  may  be  Issued  a  visa  and  be 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  if  he  is  found  to  be  otherwise  ad- 
missible under  the  provisions  of  that  Act: 
Provided,  That  this  exemption  shall  apply 
only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the 
Department  of  State  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  Act:  And  provided  further.  That  a 
suitable  and  proi>er  bond  or  undertaking,  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  General,  be  deposited 
as  prescribed  by  section  213  of  the  luunlgra- 
tion  and  NatlonaUty  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ALESSANDRO  A.  R.  CACACE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1488)  for  the  relief  of  Alessandro 
A.  R.  Cacace,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  sections  101(a) 
(27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Alessandro  A.  R.  Cacace  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  minor  nat- 
ural-born alien  child  of  Mr.  Hilton  D.  Hall, 
a  United  States  citizen. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ADMmtNG  FORMER  PRESIDENTS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  SEAT 
IN  THE  SENATE  AS  SENATORS  AT 
LARGE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  con- 
sider Calendar  484,  Senate  Resolution  78. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  78)  admitting  former 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  to  a 
seat  in  the  Senate  as  Senators  at  Large 
with  certain  privileges,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  with  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  resolving 
clause  and  insert : 

That  rule  XIX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  be  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"8.  Former  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  shaU  be  entitled  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate upon  appropriate  notice  to  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  who  shaU  thereupon  make  the 
necessary  arrangements." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  amended  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  rule  XXXITI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  former  Pres- 
idents of  the  United  States  are  accorded 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  while  the  Senate 
is  in  session;   and 

Whereas,  it  would  seem  particularly  bene- 
ficial for  the  Senate  to  know  the  views  of 
former  Chief  Executives  who  by  experience 
are  uniquely  qualified  to  comment  on  grave 
national  problems:    Now,  therefore,  be  it 


PROHIBITION  OF  FOREIGN  FISHING 
VESSELS  WITHIN  THE  TERRITO- 
RIAL WATERS  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  479,  S. 
1988. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1988)  to  prohibit  fishing 
in  the  territorial  waters  of  the  United 
States  and  in  certain  other  areas  by  per- 
sons other  than  nationals  or  Inhabitants 
of  the  United  States,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Conunittee  on  Com- 
merce with  amendments  on  page  1,  line 
4.  after  the  word  "United",  to  strike  out 
"States"  and  insert  "States,";  in  line  6, 
after  the  word  "United",  to  strike  out 
'States  and"  and  insert  "States,";  in 
line  7,  after  the  word  "possessions",  to 
insert  "and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico";  in  line  9.  after  the  word  "Shelf", 
to  strike  out  "claimed  by"  and  insert 
"which  appertains  to";  on  page  2,  line  2, 
after  the  word  "party.",  to  insert  "How- 
ever, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
issue  a  license  authorizing  a  vessel  other 
than  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  to  en- 
gage in  fishing  within  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  United  States  or  for  re- 
sources of  the  Continental  Shelf  which 
appertain  to  the  United  States  and  to 
land  its  catch  in  a  United  States  port, 
upon  certification  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  that  such  permission  would 
be  in  the  national  interest  and  upon 
concurrence  of  any  State.  Common- 
wealth or  territory  directly  affected."; 
after  line  14,  to  strike  out: 

(b)  The  vessels  and  all  fish  taken  or  re- 
tained in  violation  of  this  Act.  or  the  mone- 
tary value  thereof,  may  be   forfeited. 
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And.  In  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
J  (b)   Swry  T«Mel  employed  In  any  mannto 

In  connection  with  a  vloUtlon  of  thl«  Act 
Including  Ita  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  ap- 
purtenaneea.  cargo,  and  stores  sball  be 
subject  to  forfeitxire  and  all  flab  taken  or 
retained  In  violation  of  this  Act  or  the  mone- 
tary value  thereof  shall  be  forfeited. 

On  p««e  3.  line  21,  after  the  wotd 
"process",  to  Insert  "including  warrants 
or  other  process  issued  in  admiralty  pro- 
ceedings In  Federal  Ertstrict  Courts.";  on 
page  4.  after  line  14,  to  insert: 

(e)  Such  person  so  authorized  may  sel^ 
any  veaael.  together  with  Its  tackle,  apparfl. 
furniture,  appurtenances,  cargo  and  stor^e. 
used  or  employed  c<»itrar7  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  issued  here- 
under or  which  It  reasonably  appears  has 
been  used  or  employed  contrary  to  the  pro- 
Ylsions  of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  Issued 
hereunder. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  21,  to  strike 

\   out  "(e)"  and  insert  "(f)":  in  the  same 

line,  after  the  word  "so",  to  strike  out 

"authorized,"  and  insert  "authorized"; 

in  line  22,  after  the  word  "lawfully",  to 

strike  out  "found"  and  Insert  "found.r; 

L,f      on  page  5,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3.  to 

^      strikeout  "(f)"  and  insert  "(g)":  in  liiie 

6,  after  the  word  "shall",  to  strike  out 

"stay  the  execution  of  such  process,  or" ; 

and  in  line  9.  after  the  word  "the".  whe|« 

it  appears  the  second  time,  to  strike  o|it 

"property"  and  insert  "fish";  so  as  to 

make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  p/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  p/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  is 
unlawful  for  any  vessel,  except  a  vessel  Df 
the  United  States,  or  for  any  master  or  other 
person  In  charge  of  such  a  vessel,  to  enga{;e 
In  the  flaherles  within  the  territorial  waters 
of  the  United  States,  Its  territories  and  poe- 
sesslons  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  or  to  engage  In  the  taking  of  any  fish- 
ery resource  of  the  Continental  Shelf  whl^ 
appertains  to  the  United  States  except  M 
provided  by  an  International  agreement  to 
which  the  United  States  Is  a  party.  However, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  Issue  a 
license  authorizing  a  vessel  other  than  a  ves- 
sel of  the  United  States  to  engage  in  flahiag 
within  the  territorial  waters  of  the  United 
States  or  for  resoiirces  of  the  Continental 
Shelf  which  appertain  to  the  United  States 
and  to  land  its  catch  in  a  United  States  poyt. 
upon  certification  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  that  such  permission  would  be  In 
the  national  interest  and  upon  concurren<» 
of  any  State,  Conunonwealth.  or  territoty 
directly  affected.  j 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Any  person  violating  the  prolu- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  th^n 
$10,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  ofte 
year,  or  both. 

(b)  Every  vessel  employed  in  any  manner 
In  connection  with  a  violation  of  tills  Act 
Including  its  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  ab- 
purtenances.  cargo,  and  stores  shall  t>e  sub- 
ject to  forfeiture  and  all  fish  taken  or  re- 
tained in  violation  of  this  Act  or  the  mone- 
tary value  thereof  shall  be  forfeited.  j 

(c)  All  provisions  of  law  relating  to  t^e 
seiz\ire,  judicial  forfeiture,  and  condemn|i- 
tlon  of  a  cargo  for  violation  of  the  customs 
laws,  the  disposition  of  such  cargo  or  t^e 
proceeds  from  the  sale  thereof,  and  the  re- 
mission or  mitigation  of  such  forfeitxires  ap- 
ply to  seizvires  and  forfeitures  incxured,  (>r 
alleged  to  have  been  Incurred,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  Insofar  as  such  provisions 
of  law  are  applicable  and  not  Inconsistefit 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


Sac.  3.  (a)  Enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  Is  the  joint  responsibility  of  the 
United  State*  Coast  Guard,  the  United  SUtes 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  United 
States  Bureau  at  Customs.  In  addition,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  designate  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  States  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  Conunonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  of  any  territory  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  to  carry  out  en- 
forcement activities  hereunder.  When  so 
designated,  such  officers  and  employees  are 
authorized  to  function  as  Federal  law  en- 
forcement agents  for  these  purposes. 

(b)  The  judges  of  the  United  States  dis- 
trict courts,  the  judges  of  the  highest  courts 
of  the  territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  and  United  States  commis- 
sioners may,  within  their  respective  juris- 
dictions, upon  proper  oath  or  affirmation 
showing  probable  cause,  issue  such  warrants 
or  other  process,  including  warrants  or  other 
process  issued  in  admiralty  proceedings  in 
Federal  District  Courts,  as  may  be  required 
for  enforcement  of  this  Act  and  any  regula- 
tions Issued  thereunder. 

(c)  Any  person  authorized  to  carry  out  en- 
forcement activities  hereunder  shall  have  the 
power  to  execute  any  warrant  or  process 
issued  by  an  officer  or  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  for  the  enforcement  of  this 
Act. 

(d)  Such  person  so  authorized  shall  have 
the  power — 

(1)  with  or  without  a  warrant  or  other 
process,  to  arrest  any  person  oonunittlng  In 
his  presence  or  view  a  violation  of  this  Act 
or  the  regulations  issued  thereunder; 

(2)  with  or  without  a  warrant  or  other 
process,  to  search  any  vessel  and.  if  as  a  re- 
sult of  such  search  he  has  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  such  vessel  or  any  person  on 
board  is  in  violation  of  any  provision  of  this 
Act  or  the  regulations  issued  thereunder, 
then  to  arrest  such  person. 

(e)  Such  person  so  authorized  may  seize 
any  vessel,  together  with  its  tackle,  apparel, 
furniture,  appiu-tenances,  cargo  and  stores, 
used  or  employed  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  issued  hereun- 
der or  which  it  reasonably  appears  has  been 
used  or  employed  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  Issued  here- 
under. 

(f)  Such  person  so  authorized  may  seize, 
whenever  and  wherever  lawfully  found,  all 
fish  taken  or  retained  in  violation  of  this  Act 
or  the  regulations  issued  thereunder.  Any 
fish  so  seized  may  be  disposed  of  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  a  covu-t  of  competent  juris- 
diction, or  if  perishable.  In  a  manner  pre- 
scribed by  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2464  of  title  28  when  a  warrant  of  arrest 
or  other  process  in  rem  Ls  Issued  In  any 
cause  under  this  section,  the  United  States 
marshal  or  other  officer  shall  discharge  any 
fish  seised  if  the  process  has  been  levied, 
on  receiving  from  the  claimant  of  the  fish  a 
bond  or  stipulation  for  the  value  of  the  fish 
with  sufficient  surety  to  be  approved  by  a 
judge  of  the  district  court  having  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  offense,  conditioned  to  deliver 
the  fish  seized.  If  condemned,  without  im- 
pairment in  value  or,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  to  pay  its  equivalent  value  In  money 
or  otherwise  to  answer  the  decree  of  the 
court  In  such  cause.  Such  bond  or  stipula- 
tion shall  be  retxirned  to  the  court  and  judg- 
ment thereon  against  both  the  principal  and 
sureties  may  be  recovered  In  event  of  any 
breach  of  the  conditions  thereof  as  deter- 
mined by  the  court.  In  the  discretion  of  the 
accused,  and  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
court,  the  fish  may  be  sold  for  not  less  than 
its  reasonable  market  value  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  sale  placed  In  the  registry  of 
the  court  pending  judgment  In  the  case. 


Sic.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized to  Issue  such  regulations  as  be  de- 
termines necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlktt]  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  MagkusonI  whether  there  is  any 
particular  controversy  over  this  bill.  I 
understood  there  is  not. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  is  correct.  In- 
sofar as  we  understand  the  situation, 
there  is  no  controversy  whatsoever;  but 
I  do  wish  to  submit  an  amendment  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier today  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  PROXMniE]  was  most  cooperative  in 
agreeing  to  p)ostE>one  his  remarks  on  an- 
other subject  until  we  had  concluded  our 
action  on  the  measure  for  extension  of 
the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
I  promised  that  soon  thereafter,  I  would 
yield  to  him.  So  after  the  committee 
amendments  are  considered  en  bloc,  I 
shall  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  considered  and  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  provides  for  enforcement  procedures 
and  penalties  to  protect  the  U.S.  terri- 
torial waters  and  Continental  Shelf  re- 
sources from  foreign  intervention.  The 
bill  is  cosponsored  by  Senators  Ervin, 
Jackson,  Kennedy,  Magnttson,  Morse, 
Nettberger,  Scott,  Smathers,  and  THtm- 
MOND.  It  was  supported  in  committee 
hearings  by  the  State  IJepartment,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Department  of 
the  Navy,  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
and  it  received  the  very  strong  endorse- 
ment of  the  entire  fishing  industry.  The 
bill  was  passed  out  of  committee  without 
opposition.  This  is  legislation  that  is 
needed.  Its  need  has  become  urgent 
during  this  past  summer  with  the  nu- 
merous incidents  in  which  foreign  ves- 
sels have  engaged  in  fishing  activities 
within  our  territorial  waters. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  enforcement  of  our  terri- 
torial waters  and  of  our  claim  to 
resources  on  the  Continental  Shelf  which 
as  yet  has  not  been  determined. 

This  bill  makes  no  claims  of  new  juris- 
diction. For  example,  the  biU  provides 
for  penalties  on  foreigners  taking  fishery 
resources  within  our  territorial  waters. 
The  bill  does  not  define  territorial 
waters.  This  has  been  accomplished  by 
custom  and  executive  pronouncements 
over  a  period  of  many  years. 

By  the  same  token  reference  is  made 
to  Continental  Shelf  resources  which  ap- 
pertain, or  in  other  words  belong,  to  the 
United  States.  The  bill  does  not  itself 
establish  any  claim  over  the  resources 
but  provides  for  penalties  for  the  taking 
of  such  resources  that  are  claimed  by 
the  United  States. 
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This  point  was  made  quite  clear  in  the 
hearings  and  in  the  committee's  action 
in  accepting  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  State  Department  to  change  the 
word  "claim"  to  "appertain."  Webster's 
dictionary  and  Black's  Law  Dictionary 
define  "appertain"  as  meaning  to  belong 
or  pertain. 

The  basic  question  in  regard  to  the 
Continental  Shelf  provisions  of  the  bill 
is  what  resources  appertain  or  belong  to 
the  United  States. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  two  pos- 
sible bases  of  claim.  The  first  is  pursu- 
ant to  the  1953  Submerged  Lands  Act 
and  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Act. 
This  is  made  clear  in  the  title  to  the 
Submerged  Lands  Act  which  provides 
that  the  purpose  of  the  act  is  "to  con- 
firm the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the 
United  States  over  the  natural  resources 
of  the  seabeds  of  the  Continental  Shelf 
seaward  of  state  boundaries."  Section  9 
of  the  act  reads  as  follows: 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
affect  In  any  wise  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  to  the  natural  resources  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  subsoil  and  seabed  of  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  lying  seaward  and  outside  of 
the  area  of  lands  beneath  navigable  waters, 
as  defined  in  section  2  hereof,  all  of  which 
natural  resources  appertain  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of 
which  by  the  United  States  Is  hereby  con- 
firmed. 

The  natural  resources  of  the  subsoil 
and  seabeds  of  the  shelf  include  not  only 
mineral  but  living  resources  of  the  shelf. 
The  same  act  defines  the  term  "natural 
resources"  as  follows: 

The  term  "natural  resources"  Includes, 
without  limiting  the  generality  thereof,  oU, 
gas,  and  all  other  minerals,  and  fish,  shrimp, 
oysters,  clams,  crabs,  lobsters,  sponges,  kelp, 
and  other  marine  animal  and  plant  life  but 
does  not  Include  water  power,  or  the  use  of 
water  for  the  production  of  power; 

Therefore,  we  established  a  claim  over 
not  only  oil.  a  resource  of  the  subsoil, 
but  also  marine  animal  resources  of  the 
seabed. 

I  believe  that  we  established  a  claim 
quite  clearly  to  all  resources  of  the  sea- 
bed of  the  Continental  Shelf.  This  would 
I  believe  Include  certain  coral,  oysters, 
and  clams  resources.  It  appears  also 
that  shrimp  and  finny  flsh  are  not  in- 
cluded. 

The  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Act 
makes  It  clear  that  the  provisions  of  that 
act  are  not  intended  to  interfere  with 
fishing  in  waters  above  the  Continental 
Shelf.  But  there  can  be  no  question  but 
this  was  a  clear  unilateral  claim,  one 
that  has  been  repeated  by  numerous 
other  nations,  and  has  been  recognized 
in  international  law. 

It  is  true  that  the  U.S.  Government 
has  never  specifically  and  formally 
named  the  resources  of  the  Continental 
Shelf  which  are  included.  Under  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Act.  the  United 
States  has  claimed  certain  hving  coral 
reefs  off  Florida  outside  the  3 -mile  limit 
and  on  the  Continental  Shelf.  This  bill 
does  not  attempt  to  identify  these  exact 
claims  either.  However,  it  does  provide 
for  the  Immediate  enforcement  of  these 
claims  when  clarified  and  when  a  ques- 


tion is  properly  raised.  I  think  that  this 
is  significant  and  can  be  seen  quite 
clearly  In  the  fact  that  the  catch  of 
oysters,  clams,  and  dungeness  and  king 
crab  totals  over  $50  million  a  year. 

The  second  basis  is  a  claim  by  the 
United  States  over  resources  of  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  found  in  the  International 
Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf. 
The  Convention  will  take  effect  on  the 
ratification  of  one  more  nation  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  a  ratification  will  be 
added  shortly.  The  bill  would  provide 
for  the  enforcement  procedures  to  assure 
the  protection  of  resources  claimed  by 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  this  Con- 
vention. The  nations  which  have  rati- 
fied to  date  are:  Australia,  Bulgaria, 
Byelorussia,  Cambodia,  Columbia, 
Czechoslovakia,  Denmark  Guatemala, 
Haiti.  Israel.  Malagasy  Republic,  Malaya, 
Poland,  Portugal,  Rumania,  Senegal, 
Ukraine,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, Union  of  South  Africa,  United 
States,  and  Venezuela. 

I,  therefore,  believe  that  this  legisla- 
tion Is  essential  for  the  protection  of  our 
territorial  waters  and  our  resources  of 
the  Continental  Shelf. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  before  us  proposes:  first,  to  protect 
our  territorial  waters  from  encroach- 
ment by  foreign  fishing  vessels;  and,  sec- 
ond, to  preserve  our  marine  resources  on, 
or  attached  to.  the  Continental  Shelf. 

Foreign  vessels  violating  the  provisions 
would,  for  the  first  time,  be  subjected  to 
penalties  which  would  include  forfeit- 
ure of  catch,  tackle  and  cargo,  impris- 
onment up  to  1  year,  and  a  fine  not  to 
exceed  $10,000. 

Introduced  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  bill  is  cosponsored 
by  12  other  Senators,  including  myself. 
The  East,  South,  and  West  are  all  rep- 
resented among  the  sponsors. 

The  bill  does  not  define  territorial 
waters,  either  in  terms  of  width  or 
depth — and  for  good  reason. 

Congress  has  never  fixed  the  width  of 
our  territorial  waters  by  statue,  nor  is 
there  international  agreement  on  this 
question. 

Other  countries  have  established  or 
are  claiming  territorial  waters  of  vary- 
ing width  from  their  shores,  the  trend 
in  recent  years  being  to  extend  their 
boundaries  outward. 

An  accord  conceivably  may  be  reached 
eventually  on  this  problem  through  the 
medium  of  an  International  conference, 
but  in  the  meantime  it  behooves  us  to 
protect  those  resources  of  the  oceans 
which  by  their  nature  or  location  near 
our  shores  it  is  in  our  national  interest 
to  do  so. 

This  is  not  being  done  today;  it  has 
not  been  done  in  the  past  by  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  our  Government  present- 
ly lacks  the  statutory  authority  to  pro- 
tect these  resources.  This  bill  would 
provide  that  authority. 

Early  in  our  history  we,  and  many 
other  nations,  informally  accepted  3 
miles  as  a  suitable  limit  to  our  territo- 
rial waters.  At  that  time  3  miles  was 
about  the  maximum  distance  a  shore- 
based  cannon  could  fire  a  cannonball. 


In  other  words  It  was  approximately  the 
distance  the  adjacent  seas  could  be  de- 
fended from  a  nation's  shores. 

Times  and  technology  have  changed 
but  here  in  the  United  States  we  con- 
tinue to  consider  3  miles  seaward  the 
limit  of  our  territorial  waters,  not  on  the 
basis  of  any  law  but  by  custom  or  tradi- 
tion. 

Many  other  countries  have  departed, 
or  are  departing,  from  this  custom, 
which  had  its  beginnings  in  another  age. 

Soviet  Russia  and  Iceland  claim  12 
miles;  Mexico  9  miles. 

Norway  has  a  4  mile  limit,  but  also 
asserts  jurisdiction  over  waters  out  to  12 
miles  for  fishing  purposes. 

Canada  has  a  3  mile  limit  but  is  ex- 
tending its  territorial  waters  to  12  miles 
in  May,  1964. 

Denmark  observes  a  3-mile  limit  for 
its  home  waters,  but  has  established  a 
12  mile  protected  fishing  zone  for  Green- 
land and  has  annoimced  a  similar  zone 
around  the  Faroe  Islands  will  be  main- 
tained next  year. 

Ecuador.  Chile,  and  Peru  have  entered 
into  a  tripartite  agreement  to  claim 
jurisdiction  over  fisheries  In  waters  out- 
ward to  200  miles  from  their  shores,  an 
unrealistic  and  extreme  claim  that  I  am 
sure  other  Nations  do  not  support 

The  United  States.  United  Kingdom, 
and  Japan  still  accept  a  limit  of  3  iniles. 

National  interests,  Mr.  President,  may 
require  our  Government  in  the  near 
future  to  reconsider  the  extent  of  our 
own  territorial  waters. 

Military  as  well  as  economic  considera- 
tions may  compel  a  broadening  of  our 
jurisdiction.  In  any  event,  S.  1988  leaves 
the  question  of  the  extent  of  our  terri- 
torial waters  completely  fiexible  and  open 
to  any  adjustment  Congress  or  the  ad- 
ministration may  wish  to  make. 

The  able  senior  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett]  has  described  on  the 
Senate  floor  si>eclflc  violations  of  our 
territorial  waters  by  foreign  fishing 
vessels. 

Unfortunately,  about  all  we  can  do 
now  when  such  violations  occur  is  to 
politely  ask  the  masters  of  the  vessels 
to  please  move  back  beyond  our  3  mile 
limit. 

Violations  by  both  Russian  and  Jap- 
anese vessels  have  occurred.  The  Rus- 
sians are  especially  indifferent  as  to 
where  their  right  to  fish  the  high  seas 
ends  and  where  the  U.S.  jurisdiction  over 
our  territorial  water  begins. 

They  have  not  been  Indifferent,  how- 
ever, to  violations  or  presumed  violations 
of  waters  within  the  12-mlle  limit  they 
have  imposed  by  the  fishing  vessels  of 
other  nations. 

During  the  past  10  years,  for  example, 
the  Soviet  Government  has  seized  854 
Japanese  vessels  and  7,024  Japanese 
fishermen. 

I  do  not  know  what  disposition  Soviet 
Russia  has  made  of  the  catch  aboard 
these  ships  or  of  the  vessels  themselves, 
but  I  do  know,  from  Japanese  reports, 
that  some  of  the  fishermen  seized  have 
been  detained  in  Russia  for  more  than 
2  years. 

The  August  Issue  of  Japan  Report, 
published  by  the  Japanese  Information 
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Service,  announced  happily  that  ^he 
Soviet  Government  had  promised  to  re- 
lease "about  120"  JapEmese  fishermen 
"now  in  Soviet  custody  who  have  b«en 
found  guilty  or  indicted  on  charges  i  of 
violating  Soviet  territorial  waters  or  <)p- 
erating  in  Soviet  waters." 

The  decision  to  release  the  flshermen,  (ac- 
cording to  the  Soviet  Ambassador —  I 

The  report  continues —  j 

was  made  by  the  Presidium  of  the  Suprebie 
Soviet  on  August  22  in  the  interests  of  pro- 
moting friendly  relations  between  Japan  4nd 
the  Soviet  Union.  Most  of  the  flshermen  to 
be  released  are  from  Nemuro  and  Waidca^al 
in  HoUtaldo  (Japan's  most  northern  la|-ge 
Island),  and  some  have  Ijeen  detained  i  in 
Russia  for  more  than  2  years. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  this  Ac- 
count of  the  Soviet  motive  for  releasiig 
Japanese  fishermen  held  as  prisoners, 
perhaps  one  way  of  "promoting  friendly 
relations '  between  ourselves  and  Russia 
would  be  to  seize  some  of  the  Russian 
vessels  violating  our  territorial  waters 
and  detain  their  crews  until  m^re 
friendly  relations  could  be  established 
by  releasing  them.  Not  even  this,  hoiw- 
ever,  could  be  done  at  present.  ! 

Nor  is  such  action  the  purpose  of  this 
bilL  The  object  of  this  bill  is  not  to 
promote  more  friendly  relations  with 
the  Russians  or  the  fishermen  of  a|ny 
other  nation  who  invade  our  waters. 
The  object  of  this  bill  is  to  protect  our 
marine  resources  and  our  natiomal 
interests. 

Soviet  Russia  has  gone  further  to  pro- 
tect her  resources  than  to  establish  a  (2- 
mile  limit.  In  addition  she  has  seajed 
off  the  vast  Okhotsk  Sea  between  tihe 
Kurile  Islands  and  the  Siberian  mainland 
to  Japanese  trawlers  and  to  salmon  fish- 
ing, and  has  established  a  quota  on  Icing 
crab  which  limited  Japanese  production 
in  1962  to  126,000  cases. 

The  Okhotsk  Sea  is  larger  than  Hi^d- 
son  Bay  and  has  almost  the  same  ai^a 
as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Soviet  strictures  on  Japanese  fishi}ig 
Increase  the  pressures  on  Japanese  fish- 
ermen to  encroach  uix}n  our  salmon  fish- 
eries, our  halibut  fisheries,  and  our  king 
crab  fisheries,  in  pther  words  to  increase 
Japan's  pressures  on  us.  Possibly  t|ils 
is  one  purpose  of  the  Russian  restrictions, 
I  do  not  know. 

But  I  do  know  that  we  must  withstand 
these  pressures,  whatever  their  origin, 
and  that  if  it  is  our  intention  to  with- 
stand them,  the  passage  of  this  bill  is 
essential 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  how  the  term  "terti- 
torlal  waters"  is  defined. 

Mr.  BARTUETTT.  The  bill  makes  ho 
effort  to  define  "territorial  waters."  It 
leaves  that  subject  imtouched.  The  bill 
does  two  things,  one  of  which  should 
have  been  done  long  before  now ;  and  the 
other  had  best  be  done  now,  instead  of 
later. 

Under  existing  law,  a  foreign  fishing 
vessel  can  come  within  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  United  States,  and  the  PeH- 
eral  Government  has  no  authority  to  0o 
other  than  to  suggest  that  the  invading 
ship  leave  the  territorial  waters. 

There  are  no  penalties  whatsoever 
•gainst  such  intrusions.     The  bill  veir 


properly  would  apply  them.  It  is  done  by 
many  other  nations  and,  in  my  judgment, 
should  have  been  done  here  long  ago. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  What  is  the  penalty 
that  would  be  invoked? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  penalty  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  Is  a  fine  of  $10,000,  1 
year's  imprisonment,  or  both,  for  the 
master  of  the  ship  or  the  i)erson  in 
charge  of  the  ship. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  other  countries  have 
similar  laws.  Some  of  the  shrimp  flsher- 
men in  my  State  are  constantly  being 
harassed  by  Mexican  gunboats,  and  ar- 
rested when  they  claim  that  they  are  10 
or  12  miles  offshore. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  is  true.  It  is 
also  true  that  American  tuna  fishermen 
are  similarly  treated  off  the  coast  of 
South  America.  There  are  no  penalties 
whatsoever  for  U.S.  territorial  water 
violations. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  our  country  there 
are  two  sets  of  territorial  waters.  The 
States  whose  laws  derive  from  the  com- 
mon law  of  England  have  a  provision  for 
territorial  waters  which  extend  out  3 
miles  from  the  shore,  whereas  States  that 
follow  the  Napoleonic  code  or  the  Span- 
ish law  claim  up  to  12  miles,  and,  in 
some  cases,  out  to  the  end  of  any  shelf 
that  might  project  itself  under  the 
waters. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Realizing  the  situ- 
ations which  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  explained,  the  committee  thought  it 
proper  not  to  touch  upon  that  phase  at 
all.  and  made  no  effort  in  the  bill  to  de- 
fine the  extent  of  territorial  waters.  So 
the  law  would  be  unchanged  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Does  the  Senator 
think  that  a  conviction  would  stand  if  a 
Russian  fisherman  were  fishing  3  miles 
off  the  Massachusetts  coast  and  were 
arrested? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Within  the  3-m:le 
limit? 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  Yes.  within  the  3 -mile 
limit. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Clearly  there  could 
be  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  How  about  the  wa- 
ters off  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla.?  Florida 
clainw  jurisdiction  over  12  miles  of  ter- 
ritorial waters.  If  such  a  fisherman  were 
within  6  miles  of  the  shore,  what  would 
be  the  legal  situation? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  determination 
would  have  to  be  made  by  the  court.  We 
did  not  think  it  prop>er  to  seek  to  define 
the  extent  and  limits  of  territorial  wa- 
ters if  a  fisherman  were  arrested  off  the 
coast  of  Florida  at  a  point  claimed  by 
the  State  of  Florida,  which  claim  might 
or  might  not  be  recognized  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  is  far.  far  better 
for  that  Judgment  to  be  made  by  the 
Federal  court  than  by  language  in  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  no  sympathy 
whatever  with  international  poachers, 
whether  they  are  fishing  In  our  waters 
or  are  there  for  the  purposes  of  gather- 
ing intelligence.  But  I  am  becoming  a 
wee  bit  leery  of  vesting  a  great  deal  more 
jurisdiction  in  the  Federal  courts. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  We  see  no  other  way 
out.    Each  State  is  entitled  to  make  its 


own  laws  on  the  subject.  Many  States 
do.  Perhaps  most — or,  for  all  I  know, 
all  of  them — do.  But  the  individual 
States  do  not  have  the  necessary  naval 
craft;  they  do  not  have  access  to  the 
Coast  Guard.  They  cannot  enforce 
those  laws.  In  recent  months  there  has 
been  a  rash  of  incidents  of  that  kind, 
many  in  Alaskan  waters,  which  have 
been  certified  by  the  Coast  Guard.  But 
that  Is  not  all.  In  other  coastal  areas 
foreign  ships  have  come  within  the  3- 
mile  limit. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Has  Alaska  estab- 
lished any  jurisdiction  over  territorial 
waters? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Alaska  has,  and 
Alaska  has  laws  against  fishing  by  for- 
eigners within  such  waters,  with  penal- 
ties attached.  But  the  Alaskan  navy  is 
not  adequately  equipped,  and  seldom 
can  catch  the  fast  Russian  or  Japanese 
vessels.  To  our  discouragement,  we  find 
that  not  in  every  case  can  the  Coast 
Guard  cutters  catch  fishing  trawlers. 
Sometimes  they  give  heel  to  the  Coast 
Guard  cutters. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Has  the  Senator 
thought  about  equipping  a  small  plane 
with  a  20-millimeter  cannon  and  letting 
it  go  out  and  fire  across  the  bow  of  such 
a  vessel,  halting  it  in  the  manner  that 
has  been  known  since  time  immemorial, 
when  one  party  demands  that  the  other 
should  heave  to  and  halt  the  ship? 

I  wish  to  help  the  Senator.  I  have 
never  had  an  answer  to  the  question  as 
to  how  far  out  the  jurisdiction  of  Alaska 
extends  into  territorial  waters. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    Three  miles. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Three  miles.  I  would 
have  thought  that  the  Senator's  State 
would  have  adopted  the  Spanish  terri- 
torial jurisdiction,  Inasmuch  as  it  has 
such  valuable  fishing  waters,  because 
that  jurisdiction  is  12  miles. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  a  bit  disturbed  at  the  moment, 
as  is  his  coUeage  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grue- 
NiNG].  who  is  present  in  the  Chamber, 
because  within  the  last  week  Russian 
trawlers  operating— it  Is  true,  in  inter- 
national waters,  but  close  to  Kodiak  Is- 
land— have  repeatedly,  obviously,  and  de- 
liberately destroyed  king  crab  gear  owned 
and  operated  by  Alaskan  fishermen.  We 
are  apprehensive  on  many  scores.  One 
of  them  is  for  the  reason  to  which  the 
Senator  alluded,  in  a  manner  of  speak- 
ing, a  few  moments  ago.  Fishermen, 
whether  they  are  in  Alaska.  Masachu- 
setts,  Rhode  Island,  Louisiana,  Washing- 
ton, or  elsewhere,  are  independent  and 
free-minded  men. 

When  they  see  their  means  of  liveli- 
hood being  destroyed  and  they  are  driv- 
en from  their  historic  fishing  banks,  they 
are  likely  to  react.  In  the  present  case 
Governor  Egan  of  Alaska,  my  colleague 
[Mr.  GRUENmc],  and  all  others  con- 
cerned have  a  lively  apprehension  that 
an  international  incident  may  occur  un- 
less the  Russians  withdraw  from  those 
waters,  which  have  been  fished  by  us 
for  so  long  and  not  by  them,  and  they 
should  do  so  with  great  promptitude. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  would  be  glad  to 
suiHwrt  the  Senator  in  connection  with 
the  bill.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  bill 
would  have  little  effect  in  sustaining  a 
criminal  indictment.    But  I  am  perfect- 
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ly  willing  to  support  it  and  try  it.  If  it 
does  not  work,  the  Senator's  fishermen 
constitutents  can  always  file  a  complaint 
with  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  and  it 
will  arrive  at  some  solution. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  Federal  court  would 
have  jurisdiction  over  cases  arising 
within  boundaries  established  by  the 
States?  

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  bill  applies 
only  to  the  3-mile  territorial  waters  as 
recognized  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand.  Sup- 
pose one  who  is  not  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion is  arrested.  Who  would  then  be 
responsible? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  May  I  ask  what  the 
Senator  means  by  the  tenn  "not  within 
the  jurisdiction"? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  not  heard 
that  the  bill  defines  jurisdiction,  which 
I  believe  is  necessary. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  This  definition  has 
been  in  effect 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  should  like  to  fin- 
ish my  statement,  and  then  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  clarification  of  the  point. 
So  far  as  the  Federal  Government  is  con- 
cerned, the  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States  were  set  out  in  1793  as  1 
sea  leaguf*,  or  3  geographic  miles. 

This  was  done  under  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Washington,  and  was 
done  specifically  by  the  then  Secretary 
of  State  Jefferson  after  several  episodes 
involving  the  seizure  of  British  ships  by 
French  ships  off  our  coast,  those  two 
nations  then  being  at  war. 

The  territorial  limit  of  1  sea  league 
has  never  been  described  in  law.  This 
has  been  left  for  Executive  action,  and 
Jefferson  was  very  careful  at  that  time, 
in  enunciating  the  policy,  to  add  that  he 
did  not  assert  that  this  represented  a 
definitive  conclusion  which  ought  to  be 
established  for  all  time.  It  was  a  pliable 
instrument  which  could  be  changed  at 
the  will  of  the  President. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  any  event,  inso- 
far as  the  Federal  Government  is  con- 
cerned, as  the  Senator  says,  the  limit  is 
fi:;ed  at  3  miles. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  the  Senator 
means  in  the  bill,  when  there  is  refer- 
ence to  jurisdiction,  is  jurisdiction  over 
the  rights  we  have  within  the  3 -mile 
limit? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  And  we  may  depend 
upon  it.  The  enforcing  authorities — who 
in  this  instance  would  be  chiefiy,  and 
perhaps  altogether,  the  Coast  Guard — 
would  so  construe  it,  because  they  would 
have  to  deal  with  territorial  limits  as  de- 
fined by  the  U.S.  Government,  not  as 
defined  by  the  States. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  It  would  be  the 
Federal  Jurisdiction  which  would  be  in- 
volved? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  is  my  inter- 
pretation. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  already  given 
the  definition  I  would  give.  The  defini- 
tion relates  to  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States.  That  does  not  mean  any 
particular  State,  but  the  United  States. 
In  section  3(b)  of  the  bill  it  is  stated: 

The  judges  of  the  United  States  district 
courts,  tlie  Judges  of  the  highest  courts  of 
the  territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  and  United  States  commissioners  may, 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  upon 
proper  oath  or  affirmation  showing  probable 
cause. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  prompted  my 
question  was  the  statement  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  it  correct  that  at 
the  present  time  it  is  unlawful  and  pro- 
hibited for  any  foreign  fishermen  to  fish 
within  the  3-mile  limit  off  the  U.S. 
coast;  and  is  it  correct  that  the  only 
remedy  available  now  is  to  escort  them, 
if  they  do  so,  beyond  the  limit,  and  tell 
them  never  to  come  back  again? 

What  Is  sought  by  the  bill  is  to  pro- 
vide a  penalty,  a  fine,  or  a  Jail  sentence, 
for  such  persons  if  they  violate  the 
law;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  As  always,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  com- 
pressed the  issue  concisely  and  effec- 
tively. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  bm<- 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  bill.    ..■-■ 

Mr.  MAGNUSON'.  It  Is  to  put  teeth 
into  the  law. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     I  gladly  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  If  it  should  eventu- 
ate that  proposed  legislation  to  extend 
the  territorial  waters  limit  to  12  miles 
should  be  enacted,  would  the  pstssage  of 
this  bill  have  any  effect?  Would  the  bill 
have  to  be  amended,  or  would  that  limit 
be  covered? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  bill  would  not 
have  to  be  amended. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  more  question? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  has 
stated  the  situation  correctly.  I  agree 
with  his  statement.  Of  course,  there  are 
added  penalties,  which  are  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  principle  involved. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Entirely  consistent. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  purpose  is  to 
keep  them  out  of  our  waters. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.     Yes. 

I  should  like  to  ask  about  the  language 
of  unique  character  with  respect  to  the 
Continental  Shelf.  Does  the  Senator  un- 
derstand, and  should  the  legislative  his- 
tory show,  that  language  will  mean 
whatever  international  law  and  agree- 
ment may  make  it  mean? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  is  the  case, 
with  one  p)ostscript  which  I  should  add. 

When  one  reads  the  bill  for  the  first 
time,  one  might  gain  the  inference  that 


it  goes  much  further  than  it  actually 
goes.  I  said  at  the  outset  that  the  bill 
would  do  one  thing  which  should  have 
been  done  long  ago.  The  bill  also  pro- 
poses to  do  a  thing  which  would  be  better 
done  now  than  later. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  knows, 
the  Geneva  Conference  of  1958  was  di- 
rected to  the  subject  of  what  resources 
of  the  Continental  Shelf  are  owned  by 
the  coastal  States.  That  convention  will 
be  ratified  when  one  more  nation,  the 
22d  nation,  signs  it. 

The  pending  bill  seeks  only  to  extend 
to  the  Continental  Shelf,  wherever  it 
may  be,  the  same  enforcement  provisions 
provided  for  the  territorial  waters.  It 
asserts  no  claims  on  our  part.  It  does 
not  seek  to  disturb  the  situation  other- 
wise. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  of- 
fered the  language  to  me  which  I  have 
proposed  in  the  amendment  sent  to  the 
desk,  which  clarifies  the  situation  and 
makes  it  clear  that  we  are  not  claiming 
in  this  bill  the  Continental  Shelf  itself. 
We  are  merely  claiming  the  fishery  re- 
sources thereof. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  other  words,  If  I 
may  restate  the  situation,  we  are  not 
seeking  to  establish  new  or  unilateral 
positions  with  respect  to  the  Continen- 
tal Shelf  by  passing  the  bill. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  are  leaving  it 
open  deliberately. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Exactly. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Second,  this  is  a 
small  step  of  putting  teeth  into  our 
law.  as  stated,  for  the  territorial  waters. 

The  entire  question  of  territorial 
waters  was  before  the  conference  in 
Geneva  in  1958,  and  it  got  into  a  stale- 
mate over  navigation  and  military  pur- 
poses, but  all  of  the  coimtries  there 
agreed  that  fishing  is  a  different  thing. 
It  may  not  even  follow  a  coast  line. 

This  is  a  first  step.  We  are  leaving 
the  question  open  deliberately,  because, 
as  surely  as  I  am  standing  on  this  fioor, 
within  the  next  5  or  10  years  there  must 
be  international  agreements  on  fisheries 
on  the  whole  high  seas  or  there  will  not 
be  fish  left  for  anybody. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  one  brief  further  point,  we. 
the  outstanding  advocates  in  the  world 
of  freedom  of  the  seas,  would  not  wish 
to  give  the  impression  that  we  are  lay- 
ing down,  as  it  were,  a  ukase,  an  ulti- 
matum to  the  world,  saying.  "This  is  it. 
Take  it  or  leave  It." 

We  are.  as  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  have 
so  ably  stated,  making  our  legislation 
conform  to  the  international  agreements 
which  we  may  enter  into  or  which  are 
on  the  desk,  as  it  were,  for  signature, 
or  any  new  ones  which  may  come  along. 
We  are  not  endeavoring  unilaterally  to 
establish  new  international  rights. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
to  the  fact  that  the  language  on  "the 
Continental  Shelf"  merely  applies  to 
crabs  and  shellfish  that  crawl  on  the 
ground,  and  does  not  apply  to  flsh  that 
swim. 
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Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  Senator  under- 
stands that  I  have  no  desire  to  restrict 
our  country  In  any  way  In  its  freedom 
of  action.  Sometimes  when  we  belleye 
we  are  leaving  ourselves  free  we  cau^ 
mischief  In  other  directions  when  we  afe 
to  get  a  benefit. 

I  believe  Senators  have  done  exactly 
the  right  thing.  I  am  glad  to  see  it  doiie. 
I  am  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thanlc  the  Sena- 
tor.    J 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  tljie 
Senator  yield?  i 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  beUeve  the  Senator 
described  his  bill  and  its  purpose  quire 
clearly,  and  I  have  no  questions  about  \i. 

The  people  in  my  State  share  the  ap- 
prehensions which  the  Senator  froto 
Alaska  described  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  I  compliment  the  Senator 
upon  this  piece  of  proposed  legislation, 
which  perhaps  is  too  narrow  in  scope  \n 
terms  of  the  total  problem,  but  whi^h 
will  serve  effectively  to  fill  the  gap  in  tie 
statute  which  applies  to  the  policy  aQd 
In  the  law  which  applies  to  the  protec- 
tion of  our  rights  in  our  own  territorijEil 
waters.  

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  has  been  one  of  the  chief  sup- 
porters of  fisheries  legislation  which  h$s 
been  offered  in  this  Congress.  We  ap- 
preciate his  help. 

I  wish  to  comment  also  on  the  appro- 
priate statement  that  he  made;  namely, 
that  the  proposal  does  not  go  as  far  |is 
we  need  to  go  If  we  are  to  preserve  fish- 
eries. As  the  Senator  from  Washington 
said  so  correctly  a  moment  or  two  ago.  if 
we  do  not  do  something  about  the  prot>- 
lem,  and  do  it  soon,  there  will  not  be  aiiy 
flsh  left  for  anybody. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  serves  the  additional 
purpose  of  putting  other  nations  on  no- 
tice that  we  are  alert  to  encroachmenfts 
of  our  fishing  rights  and  intend  to  pro- 
tect them.        

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  point  out  that  In 
1956  we  were  the  second  fisheries  nation 
in  the  world.    Now  we  are  fifth. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  amendments  to 
the  desk,  which  I  ask  to  have  stated.  Tbe 
amendment  is  submitted  as  only  a  no|i- 
substantive  charge  designed  to  make 
absolutely  clear  that  resources  of  tbe 
Continental  Shelf  are  to  be  protected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tbe 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  will  be  stated. 

The  Lkgislativx  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
on  page  1,  line  8,  after  the  word  "any", 
to  insert  "Continental  Shelf",  and  ^ 
the  same  line,  after  the  word  "resoiu-cQ". 
to  strike  out  "of  the  Continental  Shelf. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tbe 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Alaska.     { 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ripe 
in  support  of  the  bill  S.  1988  and  to  urfce 
its  enactment.  [ 

Frankly  I  do  not  believe  there  c^ 
be  any  serious  question  about  the  need 
for  new  legislation  on  this  subject.  Tbe 
interests  of  our  national  security  aftd 
the  interests  of  our  fishing  industry 
require  the  additional  protections  whith 


would  be  provided  by  the  enactment  of 
the  bill. 

Existing  Federal  law  already  prohibits 
foreign  vessels  from  fishing  in  the  ter- 
ritorial waters  of  the  United  States,  but 
the  prohibition  is  little  more  than  an 
empty  gesture  becaiise  no  penalties  are 
provided  and  no  effective  means  of  ap- 
plying the  prohibition  exist  under  pres- 
ent law.  All  that  the  Coast  Guard  can 
do  now  is  simply  to  tell  the  offending 
vessel  to  leave  U.S.  waters. 

This  bill  would  finally  put  some  teeth 
into  the  law.  It  provides  for  penalties 
involving  fines  of  up  to  $10,000  and  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  a  year,  or 
both,  for  persons  violating  the  prohibi- 
tion against  fishing  in  U.S.  waters. 

The  bill  is  critically  necessary  because 
of  the  enormous  increase,  within  the  past 
2  years,  of  exploitation  of  the  fishing 
grounds  adjacent  to  the  United  States 
by  the  fishing  fleets  of  foreign  nations, 
and  by  the  Increasing  numbers  of  these 
foreign  fishing  vessels  which  encroach 
on  the  territorial  waters  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  de- 
tail the  tremendous  numbers  of  Russian 
fishing  vessels,  for  instance,  which  have 
been  operating  on  Georges  Bank,  almost 
within  sight  of  Cape  Cod,  and  off  the 
shores  of  Alaska.  A  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  recently  deter- 
mined that  Russia  maintains  a  fleet  of 
from  200  to  400  fishing  vessels  in  the 
North  Atlantic.  More  than  a  dozen  large 
seagoing  Russian  trawlers  now  make 
regular  round  trips  between  the  North 
Atlantic  fishing  grounds  and  Cuba,  and 
on  their  trips  south,  these  vessels  hug 
the  south  Florida  coastline,  at  times  well 
within  the  3-mile  limit  A  number 
of  these  trawlers  equipp>ed  for  special 
electronic  capabilities  which  can  serve 
military  purposes  have  been  observed 
close  to  our  shores  within  the  last  2 
years. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  think  It 
is  high  time  we  took  effective  steps  to 
protect  our  own  interests,  as  other  na- 
tions have  long  ago  done,  by  enactment 
of  effective  penalties  against  poaching. 

In  this  regard,  I  think  we  are  indebted 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart- 
lett]  for  his  foresight  and  vision  in 
bringing  this  problem  to  the  attention  of 
our  committee  and  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate.  And  I  say  this  pointedly  be- 
cause the  administration  hats  done  noth- 
ing on  its  own  initiative  with  respect  to 
this  problem,  despite  its  critical  implica- 
tions for  our  security  and  the  welfare  of 
the  fishing  industry.  The  administra- 
tion has  not  called  this  problem  to  the  at- 
tention of  Congress.  It  has  not  acted 
on  its  own  to  meet  the  situation.  Despite 
its  vast  resources,  the  most  the  admin- 
istration has  done  Is  to  support  the  fore- 
sighted  efforts  of  the  sponsors  of  this 
bill  to  get  action,  as  have  many  of  the 
rest  of  us. 

The  failure  of  the  admmistration  to 
realize  the  need  for  effective  action  in 
this  area  might  have  had  serious  conse- 
quences but  for  the  alertness  of  Senator 
BARTLETT  and  others  like  him  who  have 
called  our  attention  to  this  problem  and 
suggested  this  effective  remedy.  Other 
steps  may  have  to  be  taken.  Careful 
consideration,  for  instance,  should  be 


given  to  the  possibility  of  extending  the 
territorial  waters  of  the  United  States, 
for  fishing  purposes  only,  from  the  pres- 
ent 3  miles  to  6  or  12  miles,  as  other  na- 
tions have  already  done. 

In  addition,  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
when  it  is  enacted,  must  be  enforced 
vigorously  and  effectively  by  the  admin- 
istration if  we  are  to  safeguard  both  our 
security  and  the  vast  food  resources  of 
the  fisheries  adjacent  to  our  shores. 

In  conclusion,  I  point  out  that  the 
maritime  traffic  off  our  shores  has  in- 
creased 10  times  in  the  past  2  years,  and 
I  think  it  Is  high  time  we  made  sure  our 
laws  in  this  respect  are  adequate  to  safe- 
guard our  interests.  This  bill  is  a  long 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  approved. 

THE  TERRITORIAL  WATERS  OF  THE  UNITID  STATES 
SHOULD  BX  PROTECTID  FKOM  EXPLOITATION  BY 
rOREICN  FISHING  THEREIN 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  support  this  fine  meas- 
ure (S.  1988)  for  the  protection  of 
American  territorial  waters  from  inva- 
sion by  foreign  fishing  vessels.  In  the 
past,  we  have  been  protected  from  such 
violations  only  by  our  distance  from 
other  fishing  nations.  Now  the  major 
fishing  nations  of  the  world  are  sponsor- 
ing large  modem  fishing  fleets  that  can 
operate  within  our  waters.  There  is 
much  evidence  of  an  increasing  number 
of  violations  by  foreign  fishing  vessels, 
which  will  increase  unless  we  show  a 
greater  determination  to  stop  the  prac- 
tice. Our  fisheries  are  being  depleted 
and  our  domestic  fishing  industry  dam- 
aged by  these  invasions  by  foreign  fish- 
ing ships. 

This  bill  would  acccmiplish  that  result 
through  establishing  enforcement  ma- 
chinery and  providing  penalties  for 
violations.  It  is  imF>ortant  to  note  that 
these  provisions  are  similar  to  those  in 
effect  in  most  other  maritime  countries 
of  the  world.  Our  fishing  fleets  have 
been  harassed  for  years  by  other  coun- 
tries attempting  to  enforce  far  more 
onerous  restrictions  against  our  vessels 
in  what  they  claim  are  their  waters. 
Boats  of  the  Texas  shrimp  fleet  have  fre- 
quently been  victims  of  harsh  action  by 
other  countries  because  of  their  Innocent 
activities.  We  may  hope  that  this  legis- 
lation may  inspire  a  greater  willingness 
by  foreign  vessels  to  insure  reciprocal 
treatment  for  our  fleets  than  has  previ- 
ously been  the  case.  There  are  no  teeth 
in  our  present  laws  to  protect  our  terri- 
torial waters;  this  bill  will  put  enforce- 
ment teeth  into  our  domestic  law. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  his  leadership  in  this  matter, 
and  urge  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  is  a  long  overdue  piece  of  legislation 
and  it  should  receive  widespread  support 
because  its  approach  is  completely  Justi- 
fiable. It  merely  says  that  where  the 
United  States  claims  rights — to  Its  terri- 
torial waters  or  to  Its  resources  on  the 
Continental  Shelf — effective  measures 
will  be  available  to  protect  these  claims. 

This  bill  does  not  create  or  expand  any 
offshore  claims  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  a  matter  which  must  be  handled 
apart  from  this  bill — by  legislation,  by 
executive  action,  by  mtemational  nego- 
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tiation,  or  by  intjernational  law.  as  the 
case  may  be.  Therefore,  this  bill  does 
not  advocate  imilateral  assertion  of 
claims  In  the  international  sphere. 

Moreover,  it  does  not  authorize  unilat- 
eral sanctions  m  the  international 
sphere.  The  sanctions  enacted  under 
this  bill  would  operate  only  withm  the 
range  of  our  domestic  claims ;  only  with- 
in our  sovereign  domain,  where  other 
nations  have  no  justifiable  claims  of  in- 
ternational rights,  and  have  no  basis  for 
exF>ecting  multilateral  action. 

Under  existing  Federal  law,  fishing  in 
U.S.  territorial  waters  by  foreign  vessels 
is  prohibited.  But  this  prohibition  is  of 
little  more  effect  than  mere  words.  The 
existing  Federal  law  does  not  provide 
effective  sanctions  to  enforce  bhe  prohi- 
bition. The  Coast  Guard  may  only  order 
a  foreign  vessel,  trespassing  In  a  terri- 
torial fishery,  to  leave  the  territorial  sea. 
No  more  effective  remedy  is  provided  to 
enforce  U.S.  law.  Similarly,  we  have  no 
way  to  enforce  our  claims  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  Continental  Shelf  off  our 
shores. 

In  my  judgment,  the  existence  of  such 
hollow  prohibitions  and  paper  claims  is 
unwise.  It  is  not  effective.  It  is  an  in- 
vitation to  violators.  It  does  not  instill 
an  attitude  of  responsibility  to  law.  It 
does  not  allow  the  United  States  to  back 
up  Its  edict,  and  it  certainly  does  not 
generate  respect  from  others.  It  arMfl- 
cially  limits  the  alternatives  available  to 
our  enforcement  oflBcers. 

These  considerations  make  the  need 
for  more  effective  sanctions  abundantly 
clear  in  my  judgment.  This  is  reen- 
forced  by  the  wide  support  given  to  the 
bill  at  the  committee  hearings,  and  it  is 
confirmed  by  the  imanimous  judgment 
of  the  Commerce  Committee.  And  if  we 
need  further  evidence,  the  United  States 
is  not  alone  in  its  desire  to  protect  its 
fishery  resources.  Australia,  Canada. 
France,  Japan,  and  Russia  all  have  pro- 
vided by  law  strong  sanctions  to  deter 
territorial  violations. 

I  do  not  believe  that,  when  this  Nation 
claims  rights  off  our  shores,  the  U.S. 
Senate  should  tell  our  fishermen  we  will 
do  nothing  to  protect  those  rights  and 
make  them  meaningful.  I  urge  the 
Senate  approval  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  even 
though  there  have  not  yet  been  any  re- 
ports of  invasions  of  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  State  of  Washington  by 
fishing  vessels  of  foreign  nations  in  re- 
cent weeks  as  there  have  been  in  other 
areas  of  the  North  Pacific,  the  need  for 
S.  1988  is  no  less  apparent  to  protect  the 
rich  fishery  resources  of  these  waters 
where  Pacific  Northwest  fishermen  op- 
erate. The  increased  fishing  effort  off 
our  coasts  by  foreign  fishing  fleets 
equipped  to  search  out.  capture,  and 
process  large  concentrations  of  fish  cause 
us  to  reexamine  the  inadequate  laws  we 
now  have  to  protect  our  coastal  fisheries. 
This  search  for  large  concentrations  of 
flsh  by  these  efficient  fleets,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  our  Important  migratory 
species  do  congregate  in  our  territorial 
waters  as  they  prepare  to  enter  the  sev- 
eral rivers  and  estuaries  of  Washington 
and  the  Fraser  River  in  Canada,  makes 
it  absolutely  imperative  that  we  estab- 


lish mechtmics  for  the  enforcement  of  a 
law  to  prohibit  fishing  by  foreign-flag 
vessels  in  our  territorial  waters  and  to 
provide  penalties  for  violations.  Salmon 
is  the  best  known  and  most  valuable  VB. 
resource  involved,  but  many  other  im- 
portant resources  are  also  covered  by  this 
measure. 

The  absolute  prohibition  against  fish- 
ing in  our  territorial  waters  by  foreign- 
flag  vessels  contained  in  this  bill  with  the 
accompanying  enforcement  authority 
and  penalty  provisions  constitutes  the 
kind  of  positive  action  that  is  essential  to 
prevent  trespass  on  water  areas  that  have 
formerly  been  Inviolate  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Republic. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
of  the  cosponsors  of  S.  1988,  I  would  like 
to  present  the  following  statement  in 
strong  support  of  the  bill. 

The  State  of  Hawaii  well  knows  the 
implications  of  frequent  incursions  and 
excursions  into  the  territorial  seas  of  the 
United  States  by  foreign  fishing  and 
whaling  vessels.  A  significant  portion  of 
the  island  State's  economy  is  bound  up 
with  the  fishing  industry.  In  terms  of 
per  capita  consumption  of  seafood.  I 
would  say  that  we  in  the  State  of  Hawaii 
are  probably  the  highest  in  the  United 
States.  And  yet,  the  fishing  industry 
in  Hawaii  has  been  hard  hit  by  a  declin- 
ing number  of  men  and  boats.  The  post- 
war deep-sea  fleet  numbered  31  ships 
and  a  crew  coimt  of  373  men.  Today, 
for  various  reasons,  the  fleet  numbers  19 
and  lists  170  crew  members.  I  dare  say 
the  same  proportionate  decreases  in  ships 
and  men  would  hold  for  Alaska,  the  Pa- 
cific, and  Atlantic  Coast  States. 

S.  1988  seeks  to  clarify  the  situation 
with  regard  to  foreign  Ashing  operations 
within  the  sovereign  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  a  point  which  has  been 
attested  to  by  a  representative  of  the 
U.S.  Navy.  It  is.  in  this  regard,  com- 
parable to  fishery  laws  which  prevail  in 
other  sovereign  nations,  seeking  to  pro- 
tect their  own  fishing  grounds.  The  least 
that  we  can  do  is  give  our  domestic  fish- 
ermen the  same  protection  their  counter- 
parts receive  from  their  own  govern- 
ments. Those  of  us  who  may  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  S.  1988  should  read  and  re- 
read the  testimony  of  Mr.  James  Ackert, 
president  of  the  Atlantic  Fishermen's 
Union.  He  repeatedly  points  to  the  wan- 
ton and  reckless  operations  of  the  Rus- 
sian fishing  fieets  off  the  Atlantic  coast 
wherein  no  concern  is  paid  to  established 
conservation  practices  in  the  United 
States — 350-  to  400-foot-long  Russian 
nets  with  their  insides  laced  by  smaller 
mesh  imers,  which  have  been  picked  up 
by  U.S.  fishermen,  proves  the  complete 
lack  of  any  conservation  interest  by  the 
Russians. 

The  representative  of  the  Department 
of  State,  on  September  5,  1963,  stated 
that  the  Department  fully  approves  of 
the  purposes  of  the  bill  and  that  there 
are  no  objections  from  the  standpoint  of 
US.  foreign  relations.  The  Department 
further  Indicated  that  frequent  illegal  in- 
cursions into  U.S.  territorial  seas  have 
indeed  occurred. 

The  Department  of  State,  throuph  its 
Special  Assistant  for  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life, has  further   indicated  before   the 


Senate  Commerce  Committee  that  exist- 
ing legislation  is  ineffective  in  dealing 
with  instances  of  foreign  vessels  fishing 
In  US.  territorial  seas.  U.S.  authority, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  is  limited  to 
expulsion  of  the  vessel  and  thus  provides 
no  real  deterrent  to  them. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior, 
through  its  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries,  has  indicated 
much  the  same.  It  is  in  favor  of  enact- 
ment of  legislation,  such  as  S.  1988, 
which  will  prohibit  foreign  vessels  from 
engaging  in  fishing  within  the  territorial 
seas  of  the  United  States  and  which  will 
also  provide  criminal  sanctions  for  fish- 
ing by  such  vessels  in  violation  of  these 
conditions.  It  further  feels  that  existing 
legislation  is  unclear  and  is  ineffective 
due  to  lack  of  adequate  provisions  for 
sanctions  to  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  for- 
eign fishing  in  territorial  seas  of  the 
United  States. 

Together  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
coast  States.  I  strongly  urge  serious  con- 
sideration of  S.  1988,  which  provide  for 
SE>eciflc  sanctions  in  order  to  deter  these 
incursions  and  also  clarifles  existing  leg- 
islation in  this  most  crucial  area  of  our 
domestic  fishing  industry. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  Amer- 
ican fishing  industry  has  been  in  decline 
for  some  years,  and  for  this  reason  I 
am  pleased  that  two  bills  to  help  this 
important  industry  are  scheduled  for 
Senate  consideration  today. 

My  State,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
Union,  has  always  had  a  deep  Interest 
and  stake  in  fishing,  but  during  the  past 
20  years  Connecticut's  flsh  catch  has 
dropped  by  over  50  percent. 

In  1940,  the  catch  was  14  million 
pounds.  By  1960  this  figure  had  dropped 
substantially,  to  only  a  6-million-pound 
catch  for  Connecticut  fishermen.  And 
there  has  been  no  change  in  this  down- 
ward trend  since  1960. 

To  a  very  large  extent,  the  decline  of 
the  American  fishing  industry  can  be 
attributed  to  the  impact  of  foreign  com- 
petition. Fishermen  of  foreign  nations, 
many  of  whose  governments  susidize 
their  ultramodern  fishing  fleets  or  extend 
help  to  the  fishing  industry  in  various 
other  ways,  are  able  to  OE>erate  in  waters 
traditionally  fished  only  by  the  American 
fleet. 

And  the  basic  reason  why  we  have  lost 
out  in  waters  that  the  United  States  has 
traditionally  fished,  is  that  our  fishing 
vessels  do  not  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  some  of  our  competitors. 

Just  a  brief  survey  of  the  facts  that 
have  been  developed  by  the  Commerce 
Conmiittee  and  several  of  the  executive 
agencies  clearly  brings  home  the  stag- 
gering disadvantage  under  which  our 
fishing  industry  operates. 

A  great  part  of  our  flshmg  vessels  are 
obsolete  and  inefficient;  32  percent  of  the 
vessels  operating  in  1961  were  between 
21  and  50  years  old;  50  p>ercent  of  the 
large  trawlers  fishing  out  of  New  England 
were  more  than  20  years  old. 

OppKJsed  to  this  are  the  up-to-dale 
foreign  fleets,  with  refrigerated  mother 
ships  up  to  350  ^eet  In  length.  These 
vessels  are  able  to  sail  farther  from  their 
home   ports   and   stay   out   for  longer 
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periods  of  time  than  is  possible  for  Amer- 
ican ships. 

There  are  other  tecfanoloRical  ad- 
vances which  the  American  fishing  in- 
dustry is  unable  to  fully  utilize.  Fbr 
instance,  adaptations  of  radar  and  sonar 
enable  foreign  fleets  to  find  and  follow 
schools  of  fish  efQciently.  so  they  nefd 
not  merely  wait  until  they  happen  upon 
a  school. 

How  can  we  help  the  American  fishing 
industry  reverse  iLs  decline  and  at  least 
hold  its  own.  or  even  improve  its  cocft- 
petitive  position? 

We  can  go  right  to  the  soiut^  of  tie 
problem,  which  is  the  inability  of  Amei*- 
ican  fishermen  to  meet  the  prohibitite 
costs  of  constructing  new  and  large  fish- 
ing vessels  incorporating  the  latest  de- 
velopments in  refrigeration  and  othfr 
advanced  fishing  techniques.  i 

Ever  since  1792,  American  fishermen 
have  been  forbidden  to  land  fish  in  the 
United  States  from  a  foreign-built  ves- 
sel. This  means  that  they  cannot  pur- 
chase ships  from  foreign  countries, 
where  construction  costs  are  much  low^r 
than  here. 

In  1960.  Congress  took  a  first  step  to 
help  meet  this  problem,  by  providing  a 
subsidy  not  to  exceed  33  V3  percent  of  the 
costs  of  constructing  a  fishing  vessel  In 
a  domestic  shipyard. 

This  program  expired  in  June  of  thjis 
year,  but  the  bill  before  us.  S.  1006, 
would  extend  the  subsidy  program  for 
another  5  years,  until  1968,  and  increase 
the  maximum  Federal  contribution  f ro|n 
33  Va  to  55  percent 

I  will  support  this  bill,  and  I  will  ()o 
so  for  two  reasons : 

First.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  equity  and  simple  Justice  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  help  defray  the 
high  cost  of  constructing  fishing  vessels 
in  domestic  yards.  It  is  a  matter  0f 
firm  and  traditional  national  policy  (o 
require  their  construction  in  Americaoi 
]rards,  to  make  sure  that  our  shipbuild- 
ing industry  is  maintained  and  kept  )n 
readiness  for  any  national  emergenc|r. 
But  in  so  doing,  I  think  we  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  help  the  domestic  fishing  in- 
dustry make  up  for  the  disadvantages 
this  poUcy  causes,  in  the  form  of  higher 
construction  costs  than  its  competitors 
must  pay. 

Second.  The  larger  subsidy  provided 
in  this  bill  ts  the  result  of  our  experience 
with  the  previous  3 -year  program.  The 
two-thirds  of  the  costs  that  has  had  to 
be  financed  by  vessel  owners  has  been 
beyond  the  means  of  most  vessel  owners, 
and  credit  from  conventional  sources  has 
been  dlfBciilt  to  obtain.  The  55  percent 
subsidy  will  leave  only  45  percent  of  the 
construction  costs  to  the  owners,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  this  will  lead  to  greater 
activity  in  the  construction  of  large  anjd 
modem  fishing  vessels. 

I  am  afraid  that  if  we  do  not  extenld 
and  expand  this  program  of  subsidies  far 
fishing  vessel  construction,  our  fishing 
industry  will  suffer  an  even  greater  de- 
cline in  the  future,  perhaps  to  the  point 
of  no  return,  where  we  can  no  longer 
reverse  the  trend  of  recent  years.  At 
least  we  have  a  chance  to  do  so  now.  and 
I  hope  the  Congress  will  do  so  this  ycaf. 


The  second  bill  would  not  have  as 
large  and  beneficial  an  impact  on  the 
fishixig  industry,  but  I  think  it  is  a  worth- 
while measure  which  in  the  long  rim  is 
necessary  and  important  to  the  Ameri- 
can fieet. 

S.  1988  would  make  clear  the  fact  that 
foreign  vessels  are  prohibited  from  fish- 
ing m  our  territorial  waters  and  from 
taking  Continental  Shelf  fishery  re- 
sources. It  also  would  set  up  enforce- 
ment procedures  and  establish  penalties 
for  violators. 

During  the  last  few  months,  we  have 
seen  foreign  fishing  operations  on  an  un- 
precedented scale  close  to  our  shores, 
and  violations  of  our  territorial  waters 
are  becoming  more  and  more  frequent. 

To  the  indignity  of  losing  our  tradi- 
tional fishing  areas,  has  been  added  the 
injury  of  foreign  fishing  fleets  working 
in  sight  of  the  mainland.  In  fact,  these 
foreign  vessels  have  even  come  into  our 
own  territorial  waters. 

Clearly,  we  should  not  permit  this. 
We  have  to  make  other  nations  under- 
stand that  they  cannot  encroach  this 
far  into  our  fishing  grounds.  And  once 
tills  policy  is  announced,  as  a  matter  of 
law,  we  can  use  the  stronger  enforcement 
procedures  and  penalties  to  effectively 
discourage  further  violations  in  our 
waters.  As  matters  now  stand,  Federal 
officials  can  only  expel  violators  of  our 
territorial  waters  from  the  territorial 
area.  This  does  not  provide  a  real  de- 
terrent to  violators  but  I  believe  the  au- 
thority contained  in  S.  1988  will  do  so. 

The  bill  would  permit  fines,  imprison- 
ment, and  forfeiture,  and  it  would  also 
authorize  procedures  for  the  seizure  of 
foreign  vessels  operating  illegally. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  final  answer  to 
the  problems  of  the  fishing  industry. 
But  S.  1988  will  be  helpful,  and  In  con- 
Jimctlon  with  the  construction  subsidy 
program.  Congress  will  be  taking  two 
important  steps  toward  assisting  in  the 
revitalization  of  the  American  fishing 
industry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  a  third 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  reat^  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  1988)  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  Ix 
unlawful  for  any  vessel,  except  a  vessel  of 
the  United  States,  or  for  any  master  or  other 
person  in  charge  of  such  a  vessel,  to  engage 
in  the  fisheries  within  the  territorial  waters 
of  the  United  States,  its  territories  and  pos- 
sessions and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  or  to  engage  in  the  taking  of  any  Con- 
tinental Shelf  fishery  resource  which  apper- 
tains to  the  United  States  except  as  pro- 
vided by  an  international  agreement  to 
which  the  United  States  Is  a  party.  How- 
ever, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  Issue 
a  license  authorizing  a  vessel  other  than  a 
vessel  of  the  United  States  to  engage  in 
fishing  within  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States  or  for  resources  of  the  Conti- 


nental Shelf  which  appertain  to  the  United 
States  and  to  land  lu  eatclx  in  a  United 
States  port,  upon  cartlfication  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  that  such  permission 
would  be  in  the  national  Interest  and  upon 
concurrence  of  any  State,  Commonwealth 
or  territory  directly  affected. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

(b)  Every  vessel  employed  in  any  manner 
in  connection  with  a  violation  of  this  Act 
Including  its  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  ap- 
purtenances, cargo,  and  stores  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  forfeiture  and  aU  fish  taken  or  re- 
tained In  violation  of  this  Act  or  the  mone- 
tary value  thereof  shall  be  forfeited. 

<c)  All  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
seizure.  Judicial  forfeiture,  and  condemna- 
tion of  a  cargo  for  violation  of  the  customs 
laws,  the  disposition  of  euch  cargo  or  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  thereof,  and  the  re- 
mission or  mitigation  of  such  forfeitures 
apply  to  seizures  and  forfeitures  Incurred,  or 
alleged  to  have  been  Inciirred,  xmder  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  insofar  as  such  pro- 
visions of  law  are  applicable  and  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  is  the  Joint  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard,  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Customs.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  desig- 
nate officers  and  employees  of  the  States 
of  the  United  States,  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  of  any  territory  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  to  carry  out 
enforcement  activities  hereunder.  When  so 
designated,  such  officers  and  employees  are 
authorized  to  function  as  Federal  law  en- 
torcement  agents  for  these  purposes. 

(b)  The  Judges  of  the  United  States  dis- 
trict courts,  the  Judges  of  the  highest  courts 
of  the  territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  and  United  States  commission- 
ers may.  within  their  respective  Jurisdictions, 
upon  proper  oath  or  affirmation  showing 
probable  cause,  issue  such  warrants  or  other 
process,  including  warrants  or  other  process 
Issued  in  admiralty  proceedings  in  Federal 
district  courts,  as  may  be  required  for  en- 
forcement of  this  Act  and  any  reg^Jlatlons 
Issued  theretmder. 

(c)  Any  person  authorized  to  carry  out 
enforcement  activities  hereunder  shall  have 
the  power  to  execute  any  warrant  or  process 
Issued  by  any  officer  or  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  for  the  enforcement  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Such  person  so  authorized  shall  have 
the  power — 

(1)  with  or  without  a  warrant  or  other 
process,  to  arrest  any  person  committing  in 
his  presence  or  view  a  violation  of  this  Act 
or  the  regulations  issued  thereiinder; 

(2)  with  or  without  a  warrant  or  other 
process,  to  search  any  vessel  and,  if  as  a 
result  of  such  search  he  has  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  such  vessel  or  any  person  on 
board  is  In  violation  of  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  the  regulations  issued  thereunder, 
then  to  arrest  such  person. 

(e)  Such  person  so  authorized  may  seize 
any  vessel,  together  with  its  tackle,  apparel, 
furniture,  appurtenances,  cargo  and  stores, 
used  or  employed  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  issued  here- 
under or  which  it  reasonably  appears  has 
been  used  or  employed  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  issued 
hereunder. 

(f)  Such  person  so  authorized  may  seize, 
whenever  and  wherever  lawfully  foxind,  all 
fish  taken  or  retained  in  violation  of  this 
Act  or  the  regulations  issued  thereunder. 
Any  fish  so  seized  may  be  disposed  of  pur- 
suant to  the  order  of  a  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  or  if  perishable.  In  a  manner 
prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 
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(g)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2464  of  title  28  when  a  warrant  of  arrest 
or  other  process  in  rem  is  Issued  in  any  cause 
under  this  section,  the  United  States  marshal 
or  other  officer  shall  discharge  any  fish  seized 
if  the  process  has  been  levied,  on  receiving 
from  the  claimant  of  the  fish  a  bond  or 
stipulation  for  the  value  of  the  fish  with 
sufficient  surety  to  be  approved  by  a  Judge 
of  the  district  court  having  Jurisdiction  of 
the  offense,  conditioned  to  deliver  the  fish 
seized,  if  condemned,  without  impairment 
in  value  or.  in  the  discretion  of  the  covu't, 
to  pay  Its  equivalent  value  In  money  or 
otherwise  to  answer  the  decree  of  the  court 
In  such  cause.  Such  bond  or  stipulation 
shall  be  returned  to  the  court  and  Judgment 
thereon  against  both  the  principal  and 
sureties  may  be  recovered  in  event  of  any 
breach  of  the  conditions  thereof  as  deter- 
mined by  the  court.  In  the  discretion  of  the 
accused,  and  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
court,  the  fish  may  be  sold  for  not  less  than 
its  reasonable  market  value  and  the  proceeds 
of  such  sale  placed  in  the  registry  of  the 
co\irt  pending  Jvtdgment  in  the  case. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasviry  is 
authorized  to  issue  such  regulations  as  he 
determines  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  In  connec- 
tion with  the  bill  which  we  have  just 
passed,  S.  1988,  prohibiting  fishing  in  the 
territorial  waters  of  the  United  States 
'and  in  certain  other  areas  by  r>ersons 
other  than  nationals  or  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States,  there  are  certain 
thoughts  which  I  would  like  to  advance. 

The  United  States  is  now  the  leading 
naval  and  maritime  nation  in  the  world. 
We  have  the  capability  of  controlling  the 
seas  more  effectively  than  any  nation  In 
the  history  of  the  world.  Our  powers  for 
control  are  truly  three  dimensional  in 
nature:  we  not  only  dominate  the  sur- 
face of  the  seas  because  of  our  swift 
moving  and  massive  Navy,  but  we  con- 
trol the  skies  above  our  ships,  and  we 
are  presently  going  a  long  way — thanks 
to  our  submarine  programs — to  being 
able  to  control  the  seas  beneath  the  siu:- 
face.  All  told,  our  worldwide  seapower 
is  far  greater  and  more  absolute  than 
was  the  control  of  the  British  Navy  in  its 
heyday.  And.  the  British  and  we  are 
the  only  two  modern  nations  who  can 
ever  be  said  to  have  dominated  all  the 
oceans'  seas. 

With  these  implicit  powers  go  great 
responsibilities  for  a  just  and  proper 
future.  The  one  great  undiscovered,  un- 
explored new  frontier  in  cur  world  today 
is  the  ocean  fioor.  We  have  as  yet  no 
clear  estimate  of  the  abundance  of  riches 
to  be  found  there.  I  am  not  just  think- 
ing of  fishery  resources,  but  of  the  im- 
portant mineral  resources  and  other  re- 
sources that  may  be  found  there.  Per- 
haps some  day  in  the  more  distant  future 
there  may  be  actual  undersea  colonies 
of  human  beings  living  and  exploiting 
the  resources  of  the  deep. 

Because  of  our  paramount  naval  posi- 
tion and  because  there  are  so  many  pos- 
sible gains  for  the  United  States  at  the 
bottom  of  the  oceans,  I  believe  that  our 
national  interest  is  best  served  by  keep- 
ing the  control  of  the  ocean  floors  as  well 
as  surfaces  as  international  as  possi- 
ble, so  that  we  can  exploit  all  the  ocean 
bottoms  of  the  world.  We  may  well  dis- 
cover that  the  mineral  or  other  resources 
on  the  ocean  floors  are  not  too  far  from 


the  shores  of  other  nations  and  on  their 
Continental  Shelves.  At  this  very  time 
the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Northwind,  Is 
making  various  sxirreys  along  the  north - 
em  shore  of  the  Soviet  Union,  often 
within  sight  of  land. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  ours  should 
be  the  last  nation  to  advance,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  U.S.  national  interest,  any  pro- 
posal which  would  remove  from  the 
world's  oceanic  areas  and  oceanic  floors 
their  international  nature.  I  can  see 
why  a  nation  with  a  large  army,  like  the 
Soviet  Union  or  a  nation  with  no  fleet, 
like  Ecuador,  might  hazard  bold  pro- 
posals to  the  effect  that  fishery  resources 
hundreds  of  miles  out  to  sea  should  be 
considered  their  own  and  not  in  the  pub- 
Lc  domain.  But  if  we  should  ever  fol- 
low this  policy,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
may  be  setting  a  very  dangerous  prece- 
dent, in  opposition  to  our  total  national 
interest. 

My  own  thought  is  that  we  should 
approach  this  problem  from  a  multilat- 
eral viewpoint— so  that  we  do  not  limit 
ourselves  in  the  future  by  setting  an  ex- 
ample now  which  other  nations  might 
apihy  later  against  us. 

I  would  suggest  a  twofold  approach 
to  this  problem;  first  by  beefing  up 
the  existing  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisher- 
ies Convention,  and  second,  by  securing 
the  necessary  final  ratification  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  on  the  Continental 
Shelf.  Our  objectives  with  respect  to  the 
former  could  be  achieved  by  the  adoption 
of  a  multilateral  enforcement  policy 
within  the  Northwest  Convention,  set- 
ting forth  the  provision  that  the  enforce- 
ment arm  of  any  signatory  nation  can 
board  and  inspect  any  fishing  vessel 
within  the  prescribed  waters.  This 
could  then  serve  as  a  guideline  policy 
for  other  fishing  conventions  to  which  we 
are  signatory.  I  would  even  suggest 
that  our  own  Coast  Guard,  which  has 
great  experience  in  this  area,  be  made 
the  investigating  and  inspecting  agent 
for  the  convention.  Presently  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  imdertakes  international 
responsibility  in  such  areas  as  the  In- 
ternational Ice  Patrol,  the  North  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  weather  stations  which  also 
carry  beacon  and  radar  services  for  all 
aircraft,  and  the  long  range  electronic 
navigation  stations  which  service  all 
countries  which  wish  to  avail  themselves 
of  these  navigational  aids. 

The  next  scheduled  meeting  of  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Conven- 
tion will  be  at  Halifax  this  coming 
spring.  I  believe  we  should  press  for 
a  much  earlier  meeting,  and  that  we 
should  send  a  strong  delegation  to  it 
with  specific  responsibility  for  putting 
enforcement  teeth  Into  this  conven- 
tion, to  increase  Its  effectiveness.  I 
would  also  recommend  enlarging  and 
strengthening  the  convention  secretariat 
which  presently  has  only  an  executive 
secretary — Canadian — a  biologist -tech - 
nican — Canadian — and  three  clerk-typ- 
ists— American — so  that  it  can  adminis- 
ter the  convention  policies  with  greater 
effectiveness. 

My  second  approach  toward  resolving 
this  problem  is  to  urge  the  IDepartment 
of  State  to  make  every  effort  to  secure 
one  more  country's  ratification  of  the 


Geneva  Convention  of  1958  on  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  This  convention  would 
give  the  coastal  State  sovereign  rights  for 
the  purpose  of  exploring  and  exploiting 
the  natural  resources  of  the  Continental 
Shelf.  Then,  too.  the  shelf  Is  defined  in 
such  a  manner  that  little  doubt  would 
exist  as  to  the  rights  granted  therein  to 
any  coastal  State.  One  more  ratifying 
country  would  put  this  convention  into 
effect,  and  thus  could  resolve  our  prob- 
lems with  respect  to  ocean  resources  in 
that  area. 

These  procedures  would  also  give  an 
opportunity  to  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
is  a  party  to  both  conventions,  to  demon- 
strate her  willingness  to  engage  in  fur- 
ther peaceful,  international  activities — 
an  attitude  which  she  avows,  but  which 
she  has  yet  to  demonstrate,  but  which 
we  hope  may  stem  fnxn  our  agreement 
on  the  partial  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

These  multilateral  approaches,  in  my 
judgment,  would  constitute  a  most  sound 
and  wise  way  to  act  In  our  world  today. 
It  is  the  way  of  responsible  nations,  who 
are  willing  to  cooperate  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  all.  It  is  an  old  and  accepted 
way  in  which  matters  of  international 
concern  are  settled.  I  consider  It  a  wise 
method  and  one  which  can  set  the  guide- 
lines for  other  and  future  agreements  to 
protect  and  conserve  the  resources  of  our 
oceans. 

I  realize  that  my  distinguished  friend 
and  colleague  from  Aladu,  Senator 
BARTLrrr,  and  the  cosponsors  of  S.  1988, 
are  acting  with  a  Just  and  proper  con- 
cern for  the  preservation  of  our  fishery 
resources,  and  the  protection  of  our  do- 
mestic fishing  industry.  I,  too,  share 
that  concern,  not  only  for  the  fishermen 
from  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island,  but 
for  all  our  fishermen. 

I  am  in  complete  accord  with  the  ob- 
jective of  the  legislation  which  has  just 
passed  as  it  applies  to  our  territorial  wa- 
ters and  voted  for  this  legislation. 

But  I  do  believe  we  should  be  careful 
in  exercising  the  power  we  have  now 
given  ourselves  by  legislating  In  ad- 
vance with  respect  to  fishery  resources 
which  the  United  States  at  some  fu- 
ture date  may  determine  belongs  to  us. 
We  have  in  effect  set  the  stage  for  uni- 
laterally extending  our  jurisdiction  be- 
yond the  3-mile  limit  once  the  Execu- 
tive makes  a  determination  that  any 
single  fishery  resource  belongs  to  this 
coimtry.  While  I  have  complete  confi- 
dence in  the  judgment  of  the  Executive, 
I  would  still  prefer  to  advance  our  ob- 
jectives in  the  long  accepted  and  tradi- 
tional method  of  international  agree- 
ments. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  am 
submitting  a  Senate  resolution  request- 
ing the  President  to  secure  acceptance 
by  all  concerned  Governments  of  the  two 
proposals  recommended  by  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  for  the  Northwest  At- 
lantic Fisheries  which  are  designed  to  fa- 
cilitate the  establishment  of  Interna- 
tional control  and  inspection  In  this  area. 
As  I  suggested  previously,  this  could 
then  serve  as  a  guideline  poUcy  with 
respect  to  other  international  agree- 
ments to  which  we  are  a  party. 

I  also  urge  the  Department  of  State  to 
bend  all  Its  efforts  to  securing  that  one 
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final  ratification  to  the  Convention  6n 
the  Continental  Shelf,  so  that  It,  t4>o, 
may  be  put  Into  effect.  j 

I  believe  this  twofold  approach  to  tms 
problem  can  accomplish  our  national  ob- 
jectives regarding  the  conservation  and 
protection  of  our  fishery  resources  In 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceafts, 
and  would  do  so  in  an  internationally  ac- 
cepted manner.  ! 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  207)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, as  follows:  | 

Whereas  the  International  Convention  for 
the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries,  signed  at 
Wasiilngton,  District  of  Columbia,  under  d4te 
of  February  8,  1949,  has  been  ratified  or 
adhered  to  by  the  Governments  of  13  coun- 
tries. Including  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics; 
and 

Whereas  such  contractlzxg  Oovemme4ts 
have  agreed  to  promote  the  conservation  a^id 
protection  of  the  fisheries  resources  of  t|ie 
Northwest  Atlantic  Ocean  In  order  to  majke 
possible  the  maintenance  of  a  maxlmiim 
sustained  catch  from  those  fisheries;  and 

Whereas  the  establishment  of  the  right  tor 
any  contracting  Government  to  carry  out  tbe 
Inspection  of  all  fishing  vessels  of  any  other 
contracting  Government  In  the  convention 
area  would  promote  the  objectives  and  in- 
sure the  observance  of  the  convention:  Ncfw. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  President  is  hereby  Re- 
quested to  nutke  such  efforts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  secure  the  acceptance  of  all  ttie 
Governments  parties  thereto  of  the  two  rec- 
ommendations adopted  by  the  International 
Commission  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic 
Fisheries  and  transmitted  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  United  States  as  depositary  Gov- 
ernment on  July  10.  1963,  as  proposals  of 
the  Commission  to  amend  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  FUh- 
eries  in  order  to  facilitate  the  establishment 
of  measures  of  international  control  and  iZi- 
spection  of  all  fishing  vessels  of  any  Con- 
tracting Government  in  the  Convention  area. 

Sic.  2.  The  President  is  further  requested 
to  make  aU  such  efforts,  through  tihe 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  International  Com- 
mission for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries, 
as  nuty  be  necessary  to  place  before  such 
Commission  for  its  consideration  at  ttie 
earliest  possible  time,  either  at  a  spectal 
meeting  or  at  the  next  regular  annual  meet- 
ing, proposals  for  meastures  establishing  far- 
ther necessary  regulations  to  protect  and 
conserve  the  fisheries  resources  Ln  the  afea 
to  which  the  International  Convention  for 
the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  applies. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.    BARTLETT.    Mr.    President, 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wlas 
agreed  to. 


CORRECTION     OP     INEQUITIES 
CONSTRUCTION        OP        FISHlHG 
VESSELS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  t^e 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  457,  Sefi- 
ate  blU  lOM. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  WIl 
win  be  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  LK6I8LATIVE  Clkmc.  A  bill  (1006) 
to  amend  the  act  of  June  12,  1960,  fbr 


the  correction  of  inequities  in  the  con- 
struction of  fishing  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  with  amendments 
on  page  2,  line  24,  after  the  word  "sub- 
stitute", to  strike  out  "$12,500,000"  and 
insert  "$10,000,000",  and  on  page  3,  line 
3,  after  "June  30, ',  to  strike  out  "1972" 
and  insert  "1968";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of  J\me  12.  1960.  as  amended,  may  be  cited 
as  the  "United  States  Fishing  Fleet  Improve- 
ment Act". 

Sec.  2.  The  Act  of  June  12.  1960  (74  SUt. 
212) ,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  2  delete  the  word  "and"  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (6);  add  a  new  sub- 
section (7)  as  follows: 

"(7)  the  vessel  will  be  of  advance  design, 
which  will  enable  it  to  operate  in  expanded 
areas,  or  be  equipped  with  newly  developed 
gear,  and  will  not  operate  in  a  fishery,  if 
such  op>eratlon  would  cause  economic  hard- 
ship to  efficient  vessel  operators  already  op- 
erating in  that  fishery,  and;"  ,  and  renumber 
the  present  subsection  (7)  as  sut>section  (8) ; 

(2)  delete  section  4; 

(3)  in  section  5,  delete  the  phrase  "33 '/s 
per  centtmi"  and  substitute  "6S  per  cent"; 

(4)  amend  section  9  to  read : 

"Skc.  9.  If  any  fishing  vessel  constructed 
with  the  aid  of  a  construction  subsidy  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  as 
amended,  is  operated  during  its  useful  life, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  regulations 
issued  thereunder,  the  owner  of  such  vessel 
shall  repay  to  the  Secretary,  in  accordance 
with  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe  an  amovint  not  to  exceed 
the  total  depreciated  construction  subsidy 
paid  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  Act 
and  this  shall  constitute  a  maritime  lien 
against  such  vessel.  The  obligations  under 
this  section  shall  run  with  the  title  to  the 
vessel."  • 

(5)  In  section  12.  delete  "$2,500,000"  and 
sulMtltute  "$10,000,000":  and 

(6)  amend  section  13  to  read: 

"Sec.  13.  No  application  for  a  subsidy  for 
the  construction  of  a  fishing  vessel  may  be 
accepted  by  the  Secretary  after  June  30, 
1968." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wanted  to  make  an  inquiry — I  think  sev- 
eral Senators  who  are  interested  in  this 
bill  would  like  to  know  also — whether  it 
is  intended  to  continue  consideration  of 
this  bill  after  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin makes  his  statement,  which  I  under- 
stand will  take  him  about  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  indeed.  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
will  take  20  or  25  minutes,  and  the  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  with  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  thereafter. 


DO  WE  SELL  THE  ROPE  TO  HANG 
US?— WHEAT  FOR  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
the  probability  that  the  United  States 
might  sell  as  much  as  $400  million  worth 
of  wheat,  at  the  world  price,  to  the  Soviet 


Union.  That  world  price  is  55  cents  be- 
low the  American  domestic  price. 

I  have  listened  for  5  hours  to  de- 
tailed explanations  and  justification  of 
this  act  by  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce 
and  Agriculture  and  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  their  sp>okesmen,  and 
I  am  emphatically  opposed  to  this  pro- 
posal. 

VIOLJ^TES   CONGRESSIONAL   POLICY 

This  transaction  would  violate  the  pol- 
icy of  Congress  as  set  forth  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1961. 

In  August  1961,  Congress  passed  tl  -. 
Agricultural  Act,  which  stated  as  fol- 
lows in  the  Statement  of  Policy  of  the 
act: 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress  to  expand  foreign  trade  in  agricul- 
tural commodities  with  friendly  nations  as 
defined  in  section  107  of  Public  Law  480  and 
in  no  manner  either  suljsidlze  the  export, 
sale,  or  make  available  any  subsidized  agri- 
cultural commodity  to  any  nation  other  than 
such  friendly  nation. 

"Friendly  nation"  is  defined  in  section 
107  of  Public  Law  480  as  follows: 

A  friendly  nation  means  any  country  other 
than  the  U.S.S.R.— 

That  is  the  first  point. 
The  language  continues: 

or  any  nation  or  area  dominated  or  con- 
trolled by  the  foreign  government  or  foreign 
organization  controlling  the  world  Commu- 
nist movement. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  way  we  can 
avoid  the  fact  that  this  is  a  direct  con- 
tradiction of  the  declaration  of  policy  in 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961,  which 
would  forbid  the  sale  of  wheat  under  the 
only  terms  under  which  there  is  any  pos- 
sibility of  selling  it  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  New  York  Times  reports  this 
morning  that  few  Members  of  Congress 
opj)ose  the  sale  of  this  wheat.  This  is 
said  to  be  based  on  interviews  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Agi-icultural  Committee  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  after  a  meeting 
held  yesterday. 

It  may  well  be  that  few  Members  of 
Congress  will  oppose  this  kind  of  ar- 
rangement for  the  President  to  act  in 
contradiction  of  the  specific  language  of 
Public  Law  87-128,  the  Agricultural  Act. 
However,  if  this  be  true,  if  only  a  few 
Meml)ers  of  Congress  would  oppose  it, 
what  is  wrong  with  having  Congress 
act? 

The  fact  is  if  there  is  virtually  una- 
nimity of  opinion  in  Congress,  Congress 
can  act  promptly.  No  showing  has  been 
made  that  there  is  any  real  urgency  in 
this  matter.  There  is  no  urgency  in  any 
of  the  presentations  I  have  heard  from 
the  State,  Commerce,  and  Agriculture 
Departments  on  the  part  of  Russia,  and 
certainly  there  is  no  urgency  on  our  part. 

It  would  seem  to  me  a  resolution  from 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
would  give  us  an  opportunity  to  under- 
stand the  issue,  debate  it,  and  dispose  of 
it  in  a  matter  of  a  relatively  few  days, 
because  this  does  constitute  a  major 
change  of  policy.  i 

ECONOMIC    BENErrr    TO    U.S.8Jt. 

The  present  agricultural  sales  to  the 
U.S.S.R.,  which  are  not  subsidized  agri- 
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cultural  products,  but  are  of  agricultural 
products  which  move  where  the  world 
price  and  domestic  price  are  about  the 
same,  constituted  last  year  $4^2  million. 
The  sale  of  the  wheat  would  be  100  times 
as  much  as  that,  in  one  sale — about  $400 
million. 

The  economic  effect  on  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  very  substantial. 

This  one  arrangement,  this  one  deal, 
would  apparently  consume  almost  10  per- 
cent of  the  Soviet  Union's  gold  and  for- 
eign exchange,  which  is  said  to  be  be- 
tween $4  Vt  and  $8  billion. 

If  the  U.SJS.R.  wants  to  make  this 
arrangement,  which  would  consume  this 
much  of  her  gold  and  foreign  exchange, 
and  more  than  1  year's  gold  production 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  it  would  obviously 
be  considered  or  proposed  by  the  UJS.S.R. 
only  if  it  would  result  in  great  economic 
benefit  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  would. 
In  the  first  place  it  would  be  very  help- 
ful to  the  Soviet's  food  reserves.  The 
way  in  which  the  Soviet  economy  oper- 
ates, to  pr(xluce  that  sunount  of  wheat 
would  require  an  enormous  amount  of 
manpower,  because  of  the  inefficiency  of 
Soviet  agricultural  production.  And,  of 
course,  manpower  is  the  essence  of  any 
economy's  strength. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  produc- 
tion of  that  amount  of  wheat  would  take 
many  tractors  and  other  farm  machin- 
ery and  would  consume  a  great  deal  of 
steel,  electrical  production,  and  require 
much  chemical  fertilizer,  all  of  which 
would  have  not  merely  an  effect  on  the 
Soviet  economy,  but  a  profound  and 
serious  and  substantial  effect. 

HELPS  U.S.SJI.  MILITAET 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  it  would  have  a  significant  ef- 
fect on  the  Soviet  military  effort.  The 
sacrifices  for  defense  which  we  make  In 
this  country  are  substantial.  The  Soviet 
Union  makes  three  times  as  substantial 
a  contribution  to  their  military  in  terms 
of  the  gross  national  product.  The  So- 
viet Union's  military  effort  takes  30  per- 
cent of  her  gross  national  product,  as 
compared  with  10  percent  In  this  coun- 
try. So  obviously  any  big  and  substan- 
tial support  of  the  Soviet  Union's  econ- 
omy will  directly  benefit  her  military 
effort. 

TTie  sale  of  this  wheat  would  have  a 
significant  military  effect  in  terms  of 
military  food  reserves,  manpower,  and 
military  strength. 

HELP  U.S.8Jt.  TO  DOMINATE  SATELLITE8 

A  main  argument  against  this  deal  Is 
that  this  wheat  will  be  primarily  used 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  according  to  all  the 
testimony  available,  for  export. 

NOT  POK  PAMTNE  aELIEP 

-It  is  true  that  we  have  two  precedents 
in  which  the  United  States  of  America 
has  given  assistance  in  the  past  to  Russia. 
The  first  time  was  in  1892,  when  there 
was  no  Communist  regime,  but  when 
there  was  a  tyrannical  regime.  Even 
that  assistance  encountered  a  great  deal 
of  public  criticism  in  this  country.  The 
second  time  was  in  1921,  when  there  was 
a  Communist  regime,  but  where  the  sit- 
uation was  entirely  different,  where  crop 
failure  had  led  to  widespread  famine  in 
Russia.    Some  9  million  people  were  fed 


by  the  American  relief  organizations,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Herbert  Hoover. 

If  we  had  that  kind  of  situation  today, 
I  am  sure  every  Member  of  Congress 
would  support  such  aid.  To  supply  re- 
lief for  hunger  under  the  American  flag 
is  appropriate,  proper,  and  desirable, 
from  any  standpoint.  Any  coimtry,  in- 
cluding a  Communist  country,  which 
would  request  this  kind  of  assistance 
would  undoubtedly  receive  substantial 
consideration  by  all  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

But  this  is  something  different.  This 
is  a  sale  to  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  sub- 
sidized price,  which  is  below  the  do- 
mestic price.  It  is  a  sale  to  the  Soviet 
Government,  not  for  use  by  the  Russians 
primarily,  but  for  use  in  keeping  its  com- 
mitments to  its  satellites. 

Elliott  Janeway,  In  last  night's  Wash- 
ington Star,  wrote,  and  I  quote  as  fol- 
lows: 

Theorizing  apart  no  one  knows  how  severe 
the  failure  may  have  been  within  Russia 
herself;  how  much  of  a  reserve  she  may 
have;  or  how  much  of  her  present  purchases 
are  really  scheduled  not  for  her  own  internal 
use,  but  instead  for  resale  throughout  free 
Europe  and  for  rationing  and  poUtical  brib- 
ery among  the  sateUltes. 

We  don't  need  Russia  to  get  in  between 
us  and  our  allies  and  friends  in  free  Europe, 
and  to  resell  our  premium  commodities  to 
them  for  their  good  money  when  they  are 
o-ai  creditors.  It  is  to  the  mutual  interest 
of  all  In  the  Atlantic  Community  for  vis  to 
earn  more  by  direct  sales  to  Exirope.  No 
doubt  alwut  it.  free  Europ>e  needs  wheat 
and  It  has  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  True, 
Russia  wiU  offer  to  pay  vis  In  gold  which 
we  twdly  need,  but  so  will  Europe. 

The  satellites  need  our  wheat  even  more, 
and  this  Is  a  time  for  us  to  trade  out  a 
tangible  political  return  on  all  that  we  have 
been  giving  to  PcHand  and  to  Yugoslavia  as 
well  as  for  us  to  look  for  oiur  own  back  In 
Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia. 

This  is  a  mighty  persuasive  argument 
against  the  sale.  If  we  have  the  wheat, 
and  other  countries  are  willing  to  buy 
the  wheat,  why  should  we  sell  it  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  world's  largest  pro- 
ducer of  wheat,  so  that  it  can  continue 
its  export  of  wheat  to  satellite  countries 
and  to  Western  Europe,  in  following  its 
own  interests?  Why  should  we  ourselves 
not  sell  it,  particularly  to  free  Europe? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  I  heard  tiie  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  describe  the  law  as  it 
now  exists.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
what  tiie  law  provides.  Is  it  the  under- 
standing of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961 
the  policy  of  Congress  was  declared  to 
be — and  I  am  now  referring  to  section 
2(c): 

To  expand  foreign  trade  in  agricultural 
commodities  with  friendly  nations,  as  defined 
in  section  107  of  Public  Law  480.  83d  Oon- 
gress,  and  in  no  manner  either  subsidize  the 
export,  sell,  or  make  available  any  svibsldized 
agricultural  commodity  to  any  nations  other 
than  such  friendly  nations  and  thus  make 
full  use  of  our  agrlcultviral  abundance. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  has 
stated  the  law  precisely  as  it  is,  and  he 
has  referred  to  the  proper  section.  I 
concur  completely. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  declaration  of 
policy  is  that  we  shall  sell  at  subsidized 
prices  to  friendly  nations,  and  that  we 
shall  in  no  manner  sell  or  make  avail- 
able any  subsidized  agricultural  com- 
modity to  any  nations  other  than  such 
friendly  nations. 

Is  it  the  understanding  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  that  it  is  our  declared 
policy  that  our  Government  will  sell  at 
subsidized  prices  to  friendly  nations  only, 
but  not  to  unfriendly  nations? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  The  particular  refer- 
ence to  Public  Law  480  e^q^lains,  in  a 
very  simple  and  very  direct  way,  what  a 
friendly  nation  is.  I  read  from  section 
107  of  PubUc  Law  480: 

As  used  in  this  act,  "friendly  nation" 
means  any  country  other  than  (1)  the 
U.S.SJI. 

It  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  any  coun- 
try dominated  or  controlled  by  interna- 
tional communism.  The  U.SJSJI.  Is  ex- 
plicitly and  clearly  defined  as  not  a 
friendly  nation  for  purposes  of  the  act. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961,  reference  is 
made  to  Public  Law  480  in  ascertaining 
the  definition  of  a  friendly  nation.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator 
again  state  how  Public  Law  480  defines 
a  friendly  nation? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Section  107  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480  states: 

As  vised  in  this  act,  *^rlendly  nation" 
means  any  country  other  than  (1)  the 
U.S.SJI. 

Then  it  refers  also  to  any  nation  dom- 
inated or  controlled  by  international 
communism. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  proper.  In  in- 
terpreting that  language,  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  as  a  prerequisite  to  the 
right  to  sell  at  a  subsidised  price,  the 
buyer  must  be  a  country  friendly  to  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  country  is  un- 
friendly, the  declaration  of  policy,  as 
specified  in  Public  Law  480,  prohibits 
the  sale. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  sell  to  Red  Rus- 
sia, the  conclusion  must  be  drawn,  from 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  480,  that 
Red  Russia  is  friendly. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  Is  a  rather 
strained  and  tenuous  conclusion,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  believe  so.  How- 
ever. I  have  seen  some  very  strained  and 
tenuous  conclusions  reached  to  make  the 
argument  that  we  are  talking  about  a 
country  like  Red  China  or  Cuba.  How- 
ever, the  law  Is  clear,  explicit,  and  pre- 
cise.   The  law  says: 

(1)   The  V£.3H.  is  not  a  friendly  covmtry. 

That  is  the  only  country  cited.  There 
is  no  mention  of  any  other  country. 
There  is  no  mention  of  Red  China  or 
Cuba.    It  mentions  <mly  the  n.Si3Jl. 
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Mr.  LAU8CHE.  Section  107  is  appl  ed 
e(Mnpletel7  to  Red  Russia.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. J 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  provides  that  Red 
Russia  shall  not  be  considered  a  friendly 
nation.  I 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  what  it 
says. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Nor  shall  any  other 
nation  be  considered  a  friendly  nation 
which  is  under  the  control  of  Red 
Russia. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    That  is  correct,  i 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Section  107  also  pio- 
vides: 

Or  any  nation  or  area  dominated  or  con- 
trolled by  the  foreign  government  or  foreign 
organization  controlling  the  world  Comn^u- 
nlst  movement.  ' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  the  interpreUa- 
tion  of  the  Senate  from  Wisconsin  that 
If  we  seU  to  Red  Russia  at  the  subsidised 
price,  we  must  declare  it  to  be  friendly 
to  our  cause?  Would  it  not  require  us 
to  say  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  friendly 
nation? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  would  seem  tl^at 
way,  unless  the  President  is  willlng-<-it 
is  hard  to  find  the  exact  phrase — unless 
he  is  willing  not  to  abide  by  the  polky 
declaration  of  Congress.  If  he  does  not 
wish  to  abide  by  it,  he  can  make  the  sape. 
If  he  wishes  to  abide  by  the  declaratibn 
of  Congress,  he  cannot  make  the  sale 
imder  any  circimistances,  because  ttie 
law  is  that  clear.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
interpretation — 10.000  times  10,000  laW- 
yers  could  not  make  any  other  interpife- 
tatlon  from  that  language.  The  inter- 
pretation is  absolutely  clear.  It  is  las 
clear  as  it  can  be. 

However,  the  President,  If  he  wishes, 
can  ignore  or  overlook  or  not  abide  by — 
I  believe  that  is  the  best  phrase — the 
declaration  of  policy  that  Congress  tias 
made  in  the  preamble  to  the  Agricil- 
tiiral  Act  of  1961. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  it  or  would,  it 
not  follow  that  if  the  administration  is 
allowed  to  sell  wheat  at  a  subsidised 
price  to  Red  Russia,  it  could  also  sell 
wheat  at  a  subsidized  price  to  Red  China 
and  Cuba? 

BIT.  PROXMIRE.  My  interpretation 
is  that  it  would  be  easier  under  this  l$w 
to  sell  to  either  Cuba  or  China,  because 
China  and  Cuba  are  not  mentioned  in  it. 
If  the  President  or  his  advisers  want  to 
say  at  any  time  that  Castro  and  Mao  are 
friendly,  or  at  least  not  unfriendly,  thiey 
are  free  to  do  so.  But  the  U.S.  Go  verb - 
ment  cannot  sell  to  the  U.S.S.R.  unless 
it  is  willing  to  Ignore  or  to  overlook  the 
explicit  prohibition  or  explicit  statemejnt 
of  policy  by  Congress. 

The  question  that  arises  is  whetl^er 
there  has  been  a  significant,  substantial 
change  in  the  last  2  years  that  would 
make  it  clear  that  Russia  has  taken  a 
different  tack;  that  Russia  can  no  longer 
be  categorized  as  not  a  friendly  nation. 
I  feel  that  it  would  take  the  greatest 
imagination  to  find  such  a  change. 

It  is  true  that  Russia  conciirred  in  the 
test  ban  treaty.  I  am  glad  Russia  did 
so.    But,  after  all,  since  the  act  of  August 


of  1961  it  has  been  revealed  that  the 
Russians  put  their  missiles  in  Cuba.  90 
miles  from  our  shore.  That  has  taken 
place  since  that  act  of  Congress.  Cer- 
tainly that  is  an  unfriendly  action  and 
would  completely  counterbalance  any 
subsequent  friendly  action  which  has 
taken  place  since  then  that  I  know 
about.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  concur  In  the  Sen- 
ator's statement.  But  is  it  not  also  true 
that  if  we  now  make  a  declaration  that 
Russia  is  friendly,  that  declaration 
would  be  In  complete  conflict  with  the 
definition  of  friendly  countries  as  con- 
tained in  section  107  of  Public  Law  480? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  even  if  we  wanted 
to  say  that  Russia  is  friendly  and  there- 
fore shall  have  the  beneficence  and  the 
act  of  our  charity,  such  a  declaration 
would  be  in  conflict  with  the  specific  lan- 
guage of  the  statute. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  we  are  to  decide 
that  Russia  has  changed  its  ways  and 
that  it  is  helpful  and  friendly  to  us, 
should  the  proposed  action  be  taken 
through  a  modification  of  the  law.  or 
should  it  be  done  by  having  the  adminis- 
tration make  a  declaration  on  the  sub- 
ject? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  recognize  that  the 
President  has  the  prime  responsibility. 
There  are  times  when  the  President 
should  take  steps  which  might  directly 
contradict  earlier  policy  statements  by 
Congress.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  when 
those  steps  are  taken,  there  should  be 
a  clear  justification  for  them  and  an 
overwhelming  consensus  that  the  steps 
are  necessary  and  wise.  But  to  take  such 
a  step  in  these  circumstances,  without 
any  action  by  Congress,  would  seem  to 
me  to  make  statements  of  policy  by  Con- 
gress in  the  future  meaningless. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  the  information  he 
has  given. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  a  prime  purpose  of  the 
wheat  sale  would  be  to  permit  the  Soviet 
Union  to  continue  to  hold  the  grip  it  now 
has  over  its  satellites.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  So- 
viet Union  Is  able  to  dominate  and  op- 
erate in  Cuba  Is  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
the  prime  source  of  wheat  and  all  other 
food  and  material  for  Cuba.  This  is  true 
in  the  other  satellite  countries,  as  well. 

PROPOSAL  COXTLO  HELP   RED  CHINA 

The  newspapers  this  morning  reported 
that  the  food  shortage  situation  in  Red 
China  is  worse  than  It  has  been  at  any 
time  in  recent  years — worse,  even,  than 
in  1961.  In  1961,  many  experts  said  that 
there  was  a  possibility — certainly  not  a 
probability,  but  a  possibility — that  con- 
ceivably there  could  be  a  revolution  in 
Red  China,  a  revolution  that  might  over- 
throw the  Communist  regime.  I  admit 
this  is  unlikely.  Of  course,  it  is  always 
unlikely,  but  it  may  have  been  possible. 

Now  the  reports  are  that  the  food 
shortage  in  Red  China  is  worse  than  It 
was  then.  Although  the  State  Depart- 
ment may  assure  us  that  It  will  try  to 
make  certain  that  this  enormous  amoimt 
of  wheat  will  not  be  transshipped  from 
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Russia  to  China,  the  fact  Is  that  that  is 
always  a  real  possibility.  While  It  is 
true  that  there  is  a  conspicuous  and 
vehement  Ideological  dispute  between 
Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  fact 
is  that  if  the  Communist  regime  in  Red 
China  is  faced  with  a  situation  in  which 
an  anti-Communist  revolution  might 
succeed.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
Russia  would  ship  wheat,  at  whatever 
sacrifice  is  necessary,  into  Red  China,  in 
order  to  prevent  that  kind  of  revolution. 
This  is  another  reason  why  it  would  be 
a  mistake  for  our  Government  to  con- 
tradict the  clear  and  explicit  statement 
of  Congress  In  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1961. 

PROPOSAL  CONTRADICTS  J.  F.  K.  UTAH  SPEECH 

As  a  Democrat,  I  was  proud  of  the 
magnificent  speech  delivered  by  Presi- 
dent Kermedy  at  the  Mormon  Tabernacle 
in  Salt  Lake  City  last  week.  It  was  a 
great  speech.  It  was  a  speech  which 
made  me  proud  to  be  an  American,  as 
well  as  to  be  a  Democrat.  But  what  does 
that  speech  really  mean  In  terms  of  this 
kind  of  proposal?    The  President  said: 

As  we  go.  so  goes  freedom.  No  other  na- 
tion has  the  power  to  maintain  world  free- 
dom. Our  U.S.  Interest  Is  best  served  by 
preserving  and  protecting  a  world  of  diver- 
sity. In  which  no  monolithic  power  can  ac- 
quire that  ability  to  dominate. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  monolithic  powers 
of  Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
based  on  economic  strength.  There  is 
no  question  at  all  that  if  we  were  to  pro- 
vide the  enormous  amount  of  wheat  that 
has  been  proposed — more  than  200  mil- 
lion bushels,  valued  at  $400  million — if 
we  concluded  that  kind  of  deal,  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
strengthened  in  its  capacity  to  dominate 
not  only  its  own  people  but  the  people  in 
the  satellite  coimtries,  as  well. 

RUSSIA  CANNOT  GET  WHEAT  ELSEWHERE 

There  has  been  one  prime  arg\unent 
in  favor  of  making  such  an  agreement. 
It  is  the  one  argument  in  which  those 
who  support  it  seem  to  persist.  The 
argument  is  that  if  we  do  not  make  this 
arrangement.  Russia  will  get  the  wheat 
anyway;  that  all  we  would  be  doing  by 
refusing  to  deal  with  Russia  would  be 
to  make  it  possible  for  other  countries 
to  make  more  money.  It  is  said  that  we 
would  be  preventing  American  farmers 
from  increasing  their  income  and  pre- 
venting our  wheat  traders  from  making 
a  profit.  This  argument  does  not  stand 
up  at  all.  because  if  Russia  is  to  get 
wheat  without  getting  it  from  us.  from 
whom  will  she  get  it?  Canada  has  al- 
ready committed  every  bushel  she  can 
possibly  deliver ;  and  there  is  a  real  ques- 
tion whether  Canada  can  deliver  what 
she  has  committed. 

Where  will  our  European  allies  get 
wheat?  This  was  as  bad  a  wheat  grow- 
ing season  in  Western  Europ>e  as  it  was 
in  Eastern  Europe.  This  was  a  poor 
wheat  growing  season  in  the  entire 
Eastern  Hemisphere.  Wheat  is  short  in 
West  Germany,  in  Prance,  and  in  Italy. 
No  surplus  of  wheat  is  available  to  be 
sold  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  has  been  argued  that  if  the  United 
States  does  not  sell  wheat  to  the  Rus- 
sians, our  allied  countries  will  buy  the 
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wheat  from  us  and  resell  it  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  What  does  that  mean?  It  cer- 
tainly does  not  mean  that  our  farmers 
will  be  out  in  this  kind  of  arrangement. 

Our  farmers  would  still  produce  the 
wheat  and  profit  from  it.  Our  traders 
would  still  sell  the  wheat  and  gain  from 
it. 

The  argument  that  our  wheat  would 
be  sold  to  the  West  Germans,  the  French, 
the  English,  or  the  Italians,  and  would 
then  be  resold  to  the  Russians,  is  what 
this  contention  comes  down  to.  It  is 
said  that  if  we  do  not  sell  wheat  to  the 
Russians,  they  will  get  it  anyway,  be- 
cause there  just  is  no  other  place  from 
which  to  get  it. 

The  fact  that  Russia  cannot  get 
enough  wheat  in  Western  Europe.  Can- 
ada, or  any  other  part  of  the  world  is 
the  reason  why  Russia  is  coming  to  us. 

RIDICULOUS  THAT  200  MILLION  BUSHELS  BE 
RESOLD  TO  U.S.S.R. 

Suppose  it  is  true  that  some  of  the 
wheat  which  we  sell  to  West  Germany  or 
any  of  the  other  Western  European  coun- 
tries might  find  its  way  to  Russia  or  the 
Russian  satellite  countries.  It  is  almost 
inconceivable  that  we  would  sell  200  mil- 
lion additional  bushels  of  wheat  to  our 
Western  European  allies  or  to  any  other 
purchaser  without  having  any  idea  where 
it  would  go,  so  that  we  might  establish 
some  kind  of  exchange  control,  some 
kind  of  surveillance  of  shipping,  some 
kind  of  information  sources,  so  that  so 
vast  an  amount  of  wheat,  which  would 
take  many  ships  over  many  months  to 
deliver,  could  not  be  shipped  without 
our  knowing  whether  it  was  being  de- 
livered to  Russia.  Of  course  we  would 
know.  Certainly  we  could  stop  it,  if 
we  wanted  to  stop  it.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  if  we  specify  to  our  al- 
lies we  are  buying  this  wheat  and  It  is 
not  to  be  resold  I  am  convinced  that  they 
would  not  resell  It,  not  simply  because  I 
have  faith  in  them  but  because  they 
have  the  brains  to  recognize  that  we 
would  know  that  they  did  resell  it  and 
we  could  m£Lke  it  clear  that  we  would 
not  go  out  and  sell  it  to  them  again  un- 
der those  circumstances.  So  the  argu- 
ment that  the  U.S.Sil.  would  get  the 
wheat  ans'way  does  not  stand  up. 

WHY   SHOUtJ)  U.S.  TAXPATER  SUBSIDIZE  U.S.S.R.T 

I  think  the  most  telling  argiunent  is 
that  we  are  selling  this  wheat  to  Russia 
at  a  subsidized  price.  The  world  price 
Is  55  cents  below — roughly  below  the  do- 
mestic price.  In  the  first  instance  we 
pay  a  55 -cent  subsidy  for  the  benefit  of 
the  American  farmer,  a  subsidy  to  keep 
his  verj'  low  income  from  going  even 
lower,  a  subsidy  which  the  majority  of 
the  Members  of  Congress,  and  the  ad- 
ministration, and  past  administrations, 
have  supported. 

To  be  honest,  I  believe  we  have  to  rec- 
ognize that  this  is  also  a  subsidy  of  the 
consumer,  the  foreign  purchaser — a  sub- 
sidy to  both  farmer  and  consumer;  to 
the  purchaser  because  he  gets  his  wheat 
for  less,  the  subsidies  keep  agricultural 
production  up  and  thereby  keep  prices 
low.  It  is  a  subsidy  in  effect  to  the  con- 
simier. 


Under  any  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
this  is  a  subsidy  of  substance  to  the  So- 
viet Union  if  we  make  this  deal  because 
the  Soviet  Union  will  get  the  wheat  for 
less.  It  is  argued  that  this  is  not  a  sub- 
sidy to  the  U.S.S.R.,  because  if  the 
U.S.S.R.  does  not  buy  it  from  us  at  the 
world  price  they  will  buy  it  elsewhere 
at  the  world  price.  This  argiunent  does 
not  hold  up  because  obviously  if  the  So- 
viet Union  could  in  fact  buy  at  the  world 
price,  that  is.  at  the  price  we  offer,  under 
the  circumstances  they  would  certamly 
not  come  to  the  United  States. 

The  sale  of  such  a  huge  amount  of 
wheat  in  a  year  of  acute  shortage, 
throughout  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  is 
bound  to  affect  the  world  price  itself 
when  we  sell  it  at  a  subsidized  low  price. 
We  keep  the  world  price  down.  We  keep 
it  substantially  below  what  it  would  be 
otherwise. 

There  is  no  question  if  Russia  tried 
to  buy  this  much  wheat  in  the  world 
market  in  the  next  6  months,  the  price 
would  be  much  higher — perhaps  even 
higher  than  the  domestic  price.  If  Rus- 
sia Insisted  on  buying  world  wheat  it 
would  pay  a  price  higher  and  probably 
much  higher  than  they  will  pay  the 
United  States.  So  it  is  perfectly  clear 
this  does  constitute  a  subsidy  to  the  So- 
viet Union  paid  by  the  American 
taxpayer. 

One  of  the  distinguished  proponents 
of  this  proposal  asked  the  other  day,  what 
is  our  wheat  for?  He  asked.  "What  is  our 
wheat  for.  to  look  at.  to  store,  or  to  pay 
storage  on  it?"  He  said,  "Wheat  is  for 
human  consumption  and  we  want  to 
have  it  consumed  by  human  beings." 

Now  our  wheat  certainly  is  for  human 
consumption.  But  there  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  this  wheat  has  not  been 
produced  to  sell  at  a  subsidy  price  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  is  not  a  Member 
of  Congress  who  would  have  voted  for 
the  Agricultural  Act  which  would  have 
had  that  consequence.  Of  course  it  was 
not  producd  for  that  purpose. 

Let  me  sum  up,  Mr.  President,  and 
then  I  am  through. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  able  Senator  from  Wisconsm 
for  the  sound  position  he  has  taken  in 
this  matter  and  for  the  logical  reason- 
ing on  which  his  position  is  based.  Does 
not  the  Senator  consider  that  food  is  an 
imp>ortant  weapon  of  war,  just  as  much 
so  as  a  gun? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion about  It,  and  further  there  Is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  the  greatest 
weakness  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
greatest  weakness  in  all  the  Communist 
countries,  is  their  inability  to  produce 
food,  the  utter  failure  of  collectivized 
agriculture.  This  is  America's  greatest 
economic  strength  and  It  is  their  greatest 
economic  weakness.  By  making  this 
kind  of  deal  we  are  compensating  them 
for  their  weakness  and  strengthening 
their  economy. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator feel  that  if  we  sell  wheat  to  Russia. 


we  shall  be  helping  them  to  make  their 
system — which  now  is  deficient  in  that 
respect — stronger? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct;  there  is  no  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator feel  that  if  this  wheat  goes  to  the 
Soviet  countries  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, the  people  there  will  never  know 
that  the  Umted  States  furnished  them 
this  subsidized  wheat?  Would  not  the 
same  thing  happen  there  that  happened, 
several  years  ago,  when  we  furnished 
wheat  to  Poland,  and  the  Polish  author- 
ities took  the  wheat  out  of  the  bags 
labeled  "United  States."  and  placed  it  in 
bags  with  markings  of  their  own  country, 
and  the  people  of  Poland  never  knew 
where  that  wheat  came  from? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  Is 
absolutely  correct.  The  fact  is  that  this 
wheat  will  be  sold  by  the  Soviet  Union 
to  its  own  satellite  countries,  and  help 
Russia  control  its  own  satellite  coimtries. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  So  the  Senator  is 
ably  making  the  point  that  we  would 
thus  be  subsidizing  the  Soviets  to  the 
extent  of  55  cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  So  I  ask,  why— and 
I  believe  the  American  people  will  wish 
to  know  why— should  the  United  States 
subsidize  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Certainly  there  is 
absolutely  no  sound  political  reason  and 
certainly  there  is  no  sound  military 
reason  for  it.  All  those  arguments  are 
against  it.  There  Is  an  economic  reason 
of  course  because  there  would  be  a  tem- 
porary increase  in  income,  I  presume,  for 
the  American  farmer  and  for  the  Ameri- 
can wheat  trader.  We  would  make 
money  out  of  it.  As  Lenin  boasted  if 
communism  triumphs  over  capitalism  it 
uill  be  because  the  capitalists  will  sell  the 
rope  that  the  Communists  will  hang  us 
with. 

We  would  sell  them  the  rope  which 
will  hang  us;  that  is  what  we  are  doing — 
to  "make  a  buck." 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Thus  we  would  be 
providing  the  Soviets  with  munitions,  so 
to  speak,  if  we  sold  them  wheat,  because 
if  men  are  to  fight,  they  must  have  both 
food  and  weapons.  In  addition,  the 
people  who  are  going  to  back  up  that 
war  machine  must  be  fed. 

The  Russians  are  now  undergoing  a 
very  terrible  ordeal,  I  understand,  for 
lack  of  proper  food.  Would  this  be  the 
proper  time  to  put  such  pressure  on  the 
Soviet  Union,  rather  than  to  try  to  re- 
lieve them  of  it.  If  we  wish  ever  to  free 
the  countries  which  now  are  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  indeed.  There 
is  ample  precedent  for  that.  In  1921  or 
1922  when  the  American  Relief  Admm- 
istration  under  the  direction  of  former 
President  Herbert  Hoover  went  into  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  it  was  then  under 
Communist  control,  America  was  able  to 
feed  9  million  people.  This  is  the  way  to 
solve  the  problem  in  an  humane  way,  so 
as  to  see  that  people  do  not  hunger.  But 
to  provide  for  a  sale  of  wheat  to  the  So- 
viet Government,  the  tyrants  who  control 
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the  Soviet  Union,  so  that  they  can  con- 
trol their  satellites,  makes  no  sense. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor feel  that  if  we  sell  thl«  wheat  to 
the  Soviet  Union  or  to  the  countries  l>e- 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain,  we  will  assist  Ijhe 
economic  systems  of  those  coimtrtes, 
rather  than  be  trying  to  injure  th0se 
systems — which  we  should  be  trjring  to 
do  if  we  are  interested  in  trying  to  de- 
stroy communism? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Again  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  the  able 
speech  he  is  making  and  for  the  vfry 
sound  position  he  Ls  taking.  i 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President^  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  to  sum  up  this  action^  if 
we  consummate  the  desil  by  selling  a 
substantial  amount  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  this  clearly  violates  the  sense  of 
Congress  as  specified  in  the  declaration 
of  policy  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1981. 

Two.  It  will  strengthen  the  economy 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  will  strengthien 
their  military  force  and  it  will  strengthen 
their  political  grip  over  their  satellitjes. 
And  it  will  strengthen  their  position 
with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  world.   , 

Three,  this  situation  could  easily  h^lp 
Mao  in  Red  China  and  Castro  in  Cuba. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Canadian  wheat 
deal  specified  that  $33  million  of  that 
wheat  be  shipped  directly  to  Cuba.  If 
Cuba  needs  more  wheat,  this  deal  we 
might  make  would  enable  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion to  make  additional  commitments. 

Fourth,  the  Soviet  Union  could  not  fet 
200  million  bushels  of  wheat  without 
this  deal,  certainly  not  at  a  price  which 
we  are  willing  to  sell  it  to  them.  To  get 
it.  they  would  have  to  pay  far  more.  No 
one  else  now  has  it.  Certainly  we  aan 
control  the  resale  of  this  enormqus 
amount  of  wheat. 

In  the  fifth  place,  I  am  against  tihe 
proposed  arrangement  because  it  means 
that  the  American  taxpayer  would  sub- 
sidize the  Soviet  Union  by  more  than 
$100  million.  At  the  very  least,  it  seems 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  the 
entire  arrangement  raises  a  very  serlqus 
question,  smd  that  Congress  should  hi|ve 
an  opportunity  to  debate,  discuss,  and 
act  upon  It.  If  Congress  chooses  to  do 
so,  it  should  be  free  to  revise  the  declara- 
tion of  the  policy  of  1961.  It  can  do  so 
through  a  simple  resolution  in  a  rela- 
tively few  days. 

1 3^eld  the  floor. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  PRoxMiRfs 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  tihe 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  30  seconds 
to  me? 

Mr.  PROXB4IRE.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  understanding  that  I  will  not  lose 
the  floor,  and  that  the  remarks  of  tihe 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  be  printed 
either  before  or  following  my  remarM, 
I  yield  30  seconds  to  him. 

Mr.  MC»ISE.  Mr.  President.  I  desire 
to  have  the  Rxcord  show  that  I  am  leav- 
ing the  Chamber  to  return  to  my  offlte. 
I  am  not  attending  any  drinking  patty 
in  the  precincts  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  takes  a  serious 
risk  with  this  record  of  sobriety  unless 
the  Senator  intends  to  make  such  a 
record  every  night.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  doing  to  himself  what  a  cer- 
tain first  mate  did  to  his  captain.  The 
captain  logged  in  the  ship's  book  that 
the  first  mate  came  aboard  drunk.  The 
next  time  the  captain  went  ashore  the 
first  mate  logged  that  it  was  a  great  and 
memorable  da^  for  the  ship  for  on  that 
day  the  captain  came  aboard  sober. 

So  let  public  and  posterity  know  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  always — not 
Just  on  this  occasion — comes  aboard 
sober. 


ADMISSION  OP  ATTORNEYS  TO 
PRACTICE  BEFORE  FEDERAL  AD- 
MINISTRATION AGENCIES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  S.  1466,  a  bill  I  cospon- 
sored.  dealing  with  administrative  prac- 
tices and  procedures,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  published  in  the  Federal  Bar 
News,  written  by  Edmund  D.  Edelman 
and  Erwin  G.  Krasnow,  titled  "Admis- 
sion of  Attorneys  To  Practice  Before 
Federal  Administrative  Agencies." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

Admissioh  or  Attoenets  To  Practicx  Bxroitz 

Peoexal  Administkativx  Agencies 

(By  Edmund  D.  Edelman  and  Erwln  G. 

Krasnow) 

A  major  Issue  pending  before  the  88tli 
Congress  Is  clvU  rights  and  "equal  accom- 
modations" for  Negroes.  However,  there  U 
a  less  dramatic  legislative  Item  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  which  Involves  civil 
rights.  States  rights,  and  equal  accommoda- 
tions for  lawyers  practicing  before  Federal 
agencies.  The  Senate  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Practice  and  Proce- 
dure recently  concluded  hearings  on  S.  1466, 
which  eliminates  the  luiequal  treatment  Im- 
posed by  agency  admission  procedures  for 
lawyers. 

S.  1466  provides.  In  part:  "Any  person  who 
Is  a  member  In  good  standing  of  the  bar  of 
the  highest  court  of  any  State,  possession, 
territory,  commonwealth,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  In  which  he  resides  or  maintains 
an  office,  may  represent  others  before  any 
agency." 

This  bin.  sponsored  by  eight  members  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  is  based  on 
the  right  of  a  person  to  be  represented  by 
counsel  of  his  choice.  This  right  Is  now  rec- 
ognized by  38  agencies.  However,  four 
agencies  require  Iaw3rer8  to  submit  to  special 
admission  procedures.  S.  1466  also  provides 
that  agencies  must  deal  with  the  attorney 
chosen  by  the  citizen  to  represent  him. 
Complaints  have  been  registered  against 
agencies  who  refuse  or  are  reluctant  to  give 
an  attorney  Information,  serve  him  with 
notices,  or  confer  with  him  on  a  client's 
matters.  Section  2  of  S.  1466  makes  It  clear 
that  an  agency  must  deal  with  the  attorney 
In  the  matter  covered  by  the  representation, 
that  notice  to  or  service  upon  the  attorney 
constitutes  valid  notice  and  service  upon  the 
party. 

The  situation  present  by  Federal  agencies 
requiring  attorneys  to  make  separate  appli- 
cations to  practice  can  be  explained  more 
readily  by  history  than  logic.  History  shows 
that  the  "bewildering  array  of  regulations" 
for  attorneys  practicing  before  Federal  agen- 


cles  aroee  mainly  as  an  antidote  to  the 
corrupt  practices  of  claim  agents  In  the 
post-Clvll  War  era.  After  the  Civil  War 
there  were  a  flood  of  pension  claims  filed  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  by  widows  and  relatives 
of  deceased  soldiers.  Many  persons  held 
themselves  out  as  experts  in  prosecuting 
these  claims.  Most  of  these  "experts"  were 
not  lawyers.  When  the  well  of  pension 
claims  dried  up,  the  so-called  experts  turned 
to  prosecuting  patent  and  Indian  claims. 
Because  of  the  highly  flamboyant  advertise- 
ments, fraudulent  and  questionable  prac- 
tices, a  movement  began  to  regulate  these 
matters.  The  situation  is  vividly  described 
In  a  statement  contained  In  a  report  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  1873:  "An  In- 
dian claims  agent  *  *  •  Is  generally  bankrupt 
In  moral,  religion  and  politics.  •  •  •  He  will 
marry  a  Equaw  and  become  an  Indian  to  se- 
cure Influence  with  them,  and  will  abandon 
his  victim  and  children.  If  necessary,  for 
gain.  He  will  abandon  American  citizen- 
ship for  that  of  a  band  of  Indians  solely  to 
divide  their  property  with  them  and  with 
that  done,  will  abandon  them.  In  short,  If 
there  Is  anything  that  an  Indian  claims 
agent  will  not  do.  It  Is  that  he  will  not 
treat  his  clients,  the  Indians,  honestly.  (H. 
Rep.  98.  Investigation  of  Indian  Frauds,  42d 
Cong..  3d  sess..  Mar.  3,  1873,  pp.  76-T7.) 

Congressional  action  first  came  in  1884 
In  a  bin  appropriating  money  to  those  who 
had  "lost  horses"  during  the  Civil  War.  Per- 
sons representing  claimants  were  required 
to  possess  "good  character"  and  the  nec- 
essary qualifications  to  enable  them  to  ren- 
der "valuable  service  to  the  claimants."  (23 
Stat.  258,  5  U.S.C.  261.)  The  Secretaries 
of  the  Treasury  and  Interior  were  author- 
ized to  prescribe  rules  and  regulation  gov- 
erning the  recognition  of  agents,  attorneys, 
or  other  persons  representing  claimants  be- 
fore these  Departments.  In  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  of  1887,  Congress  provided 
that  a  party  to  a  proceeding  before  the  Com- 
mission may  "appear  •  *  *  and  be  heard  In 
person  or  by  an  attorney."  Since  no  dis- 
tinction was  made  by  Congress  between  an 
attorney-at-law  and  an  attorney-in-fact, 
most  agencies  concluded  that  Congress  In- 
tended that  nonlawyers  should  be  allowed  to 
ptractlce  before  them.  This  grouping  togeth- 
er of  lawyers  and  laymen  practicing  before 
Federal  agencies  led  to  the  same  regulations 
being  Imposed  on  both.  The  regulations 
grew  as  the  bureaucracy  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Increased  in  size.  The  situation 
became  so  confusing  and  annoying  to  law- 
yers that  In  1957  the  CMBce  of  Legal  Coun- 
sel In  the  Department  of  Justice  recommend 
that  all  agencies  discontinue  Individual  ad- 
mission reguilatlons  and  permit  attorneys  in 
good  standing  In  the  various  Jurisdictions  to 
represent  others  before  agencies.  A  number 
of  agencies  voluntarily  accepted  this  rec- 
ommendation. S.  1466  is  directed  at  those 
agencies  which  have  persisted  In  separate 
admissions,  specialized  bars  or  selective  en- 
rollment. 

There  are  now  four  agencies  that  have  sep- 
arate procedvires.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  which  does  not  oppose  the 
enactment  of  S.  1466.  requires  an  applica- 
tion under  oath,  a  certificate  of  the  clerk  of 
the  court  or.  In  lieu  of  the  certificate,  the 
sponsorship  of  three  practitioners  (49  CJ^'Jl., 
sees.  1.8  and  1.9).  An  attorney,  in  order  to 
practice  before  the  Patent  Office,  must  make 
application  on  a  prescribed  form  showing 
good  moral  character,  good  reputation,  plus 
legal,  scientific,  and  technical  qualifications 
sufllclent  to  render  clients  a  valuable  serv- 
ice. In  order  to  handle  patent  cases,  he 
must  also  pass  an  examination  (37  C.FJl., 
sec.  1.341).  To  practice  before  tlie  Veterans' 
Administration,  lawyers  must  complete  VA 
form  2-3186  and  are  required  to  file  a  power 
of  attorney  in  each  particular  matter  (38 
FJI.F.  14.829). 
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The  complex  admission  procedures  for 
practice  before  the  Treasxiry  Department  are 
specially  set  out  In  70  sections,  totaling  21 
pages  of  fine  print.  In  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations.  It  Is  necessary  to  obtain  en- 
rollment cards  which  are  issued  only  upon 
a  showing  of  good  character  and  reputation 
and  the  possession  of  necessary  qualifications 
to  render  valuable  service  to  clients  (31  C.FJl. 
10.0;  26  CJJl.  601.501).  A  power  of  attorney 
must  be  filed  with  the  department  for  each 
client  before  the  attorney  Is  properly  before 
the  agency  in  a  representative  capacity. 

It  may  be  argued  that  nonlawyer  repre- 
sentatives who  are  not  subject  to  an  already 
exuting  code  of  professional  ethics  should  be 
subject  to  standards  set  up  by  a  Federal 
agency.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  to  be  incum- 
bent upon  Federal  agencies  to  Impose  such 
standards  to  Insure  protection  of  the  admin- 
istrative process.  The  question  remains, 
however,  whether  attorneys,  who  are  already 
subject  to  high  standards  of  competence  and 
character,  should  be  further  subjected  to  ad- 
mission requirements  imposed  by  govern- 
mental agencies.  Are  there  substantial 
dangers  Involved  In  allowing  a  governmental 
agency  to  select  those  attorneys  who  may 
practice  before  It?  Is  the  matter  of  compe- 
tence and  integrity  of  lawyers  within  the  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  of  the  courts  and  bar 
association?  If  formal  Ep>eclallzatlon  Is  to 
be  engrafted  upon  the  legal  profession, 
should  the  profession  rather  than  a  govern- 
mental agency  undertake  the  task  of  estab- 
lishing the  requirements  for  specialization? 
Is  a  client  rather  than  a  governmental  agen- 
cy in  a  better  position  to  determine  whether 
an  attorney  is  able  to  render  valuable  serv- 
ice? These  and  other  basic  questions  were 
raised  at  the  Senate  hearings  on  S.  1466. 

During  the  hearings,  representatives  from 
the  Treasury  Department  asserted  that  sepa- 
rate admission  requirements  and  procedures 
were  necessary  because  membership  In  good 
standing  in  a  State  bar  did  not  guarantee 
sufficient  integrity  In  tax  matters.  It  was 
alleged  that  all  too  often  a  lawyer  might  be 
convicted  of  a  serloxis  tax  crime  and  yet  not 
be  disciplined  by  the  State  or  local  bar  asso- 
ciation. These  assertions,  of  course,  raise 
serious  questions  as  to  the  Slicing  ability  of 
State  bars  to  deal  adequately  with  discipli- 
nary problems  Involving  tax  matters.  Even 
assuming  arguendo  that  disciplinary  meas- 
ures have  not  been  taken  by  State  bar  asso- 
ciations against  attorneys  for  tax  crimes,  it 
would  seem  that  this  Is  hardly  a  valid  reason 
to  transfer  the  policing  responsibilities  of  the 
local  bar  to  a  Federal  agency  in  Washington. 
In  tnls  connection.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  a  lawyer  Is  admitted  to  the  practice  of 
law  upon  a  showing  that  Is  of  good  moral 
character  and  that  he  has  the  necessary  pro- 
fessional knowledge.  He  subscribes  to  an 
oath  of  admission  and  a  code  of  ethics.  He 
Is  subject  to  Investigation  prior  to  admission 
and  to  continuous  surveillance  by  bench, 
bar,  and  public  after  admission.  All  these 
requirements  seem  to  afford  the  public  the 
necessary  degree  of  protection  against  in- 
competence and  dishonesty. 

8.  1466  has  received  the  endorsement  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Association  and  the  American 
Bar  Association,  as  well  as  many  State  and 
local  bar  associations.  Senator  Edwakd  V. 
Long  of  Missouri,  chairman  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Practice  and  Procedure  Subcommit- 
tee, stated  it  was  his  hope  that  "through  the 
passage  of  this  bill  these  cumbersome  admis- 
sion requirements  for  attorneys  will  be  swept 
away,  returning  the  general  practitioner  in 
this  area  to  his  traditional  role  as  a  recog- 
nized officer  of  the  forum  before  which  he 
appears  as  an  advocate."  Proponents  of  S. 
1466  testified  that  restriction  of  practice  be- 
fore an  agency  is  wrong  in  principle  and 
has  overtones  of  a  closed  shop  or  gulldlsm. 
Senator  Kennxth  Kxatinq.  of  New  York, 
stated  the  argument  against  agency  control 
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over  admissions  in  immlnced  lang\iage:  "It 
is  absin-d  to  bar  from  practice  before  a  Fed- 
eral administrative  agency  attorneys  who 
are  considered  qualified  to  present  cases  be- 
fore the  highest  court  of  a  State  or  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States." 

A  single  admissions  standard  for  all  agen- 
cies would  eliminate  the  maze  of  complex 
and  differing  rules  and  procedures  for  prac- 
tice before  Federal  agencies.  In  addition  to 
ending  the  "nuisance  factor"  for  attorneys, 
the  agencies  would  be  freed  from  the  time, 
money  and  manpower  now  being  expended 
In  administering  these  admission  rules.  The 
Second  Hoover  Commission  Report  stated 
that  at  least  $3,000  a  year  could  be  saved  by 
the  Treasiuy  Department  alone  If  It  elimi- 
nated some  of  Its  formal  procedures  for  ad- 
mission of  attorneys. 

A  favorable  rep)ort  on  S.  1466  is  expected 
by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  Passage 
of  the  bin  by  Congress  would  give  to  lawyers 
the  "equal  accommodations"  before  Federal 
agencies  so  long  denied.  Under  S.  1466,  dis- 
ciplinary action  could  still  be  lmix>sed  by 
the  agency  but  membership  In  good  standing 
In  a  State  bar  woxild  be  sufficient  to  qualify 
an  attorney  to  practice  before  the  agency. 
In  a  sense,  a  corresponding  duty  would  be 
placed  upon  State  and  local  bars  to  Insvire 
that  their  members  are  fully  qualified  to 
practice  before  these  agencies. 


CORRECTION  OF  INEQUITIES  IN 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  FISHING  VES- 
SELS 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill  (8.  1006)  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  12,  1960,  for  the  correction  of  in- 
equities in  the  construction  of  fishing 
vessels,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  p>ending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Calen- 
dar No.  457,  Senate  bill  1006.  to  amend 
the  act  of  June  12,  1960,  for  the  correc- 
tion of  inequities  in  the  construction  of 
fishing  vessels,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  represents  one  small  step  to  save  and 
preserve  America's  oldest  and  most  his- 
toric industry — the  fishing  industry. 

This  is  an  industry  that  despite  ne- 
glect and  harassment  in  recent  years  still 
employs  more  than  half  a  million  of  our 
citizens,  today  caught  In  a  cold  and  los- 
ing wet  war  with  Soviet  Russia,  Japan, 
and  other  foreign  nations. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  also  is  necessary 
to  conserve  the  rich  resources  at  our 
doorstep,  resources  now  being  plundered 
by  massive  fleets  of  foreign  vessels  and 
their  foreign  crews. 

Members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce  have  in  their  possession  many 
documents,  photographs  and  even  mo- 
tion pictures  of  the  type  of  foreign  ves- 
sels, Russian  and  Japanese,  now  involved 
in  fishing  on  the  high  seas  in  historic 
American  fishing  banks. 

These  foreign  fleets  are  stripping  our 
nearby  waters  in  preference  to  their 
own  because  the  world's  richest  fishing 
grounds  lie  off  our  coast  and  that  of 
Canada. 

Heavily  subsidized  by  their  Govern- 
ments, these  fleets,  some  with  as  many  ' 
as  200  and  300  modem  fishing  vessels,  - 
will  remain  in  our  waters  as  long  as  the ' 
fish  are  there. 

Our  fishermen  have  neither  the  ships 
nor  gear  to  ctnnpete  with  or  against 
them. 


At  the  present  catch  rate  in  these 
waters  there  may  be.  within  the  next 
10  years,  no  prized  food  fish  left  there 
for  any  fishermen,  Americans  or  foreign- 
ers. 

Already  American  fishermen  and 
American  consumers  are  suffering  the 
effects  of  over-fishing  by  our  c(Hnpeti- 
tors. 

Our  pollock  catch  in  the  Atlantic  fish- 
eries last  year  was  the  lowest  since  1933. 
The  catch  of  ocean  perch,  among  the 
prime  targets  of  Russian  fishing  fleets 
off  both  New  England  and  Alaska,  was 
the  lowest  since  1944. 

Yellowfln  tuna  landings  dropped  66 
million  pounds  below  those  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  So  serious  had  become  the 
depletion  threat  to  this  important  spe- 
cies that  the  distinguished  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  California  Ihbr.  Englb]  and 
myself  cosponsored  a  conservation  meas- 
ure in  its  behalf,  which  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  and  the  House  and  signed 
by  the  President. 
The  downward  trend  continues. 
This  year  there  has  been  almost  a 
total  failure  of  red  salmon  in  Bristol 
Bay,  Alaska,  where  several  hundred 
Soviet  and  Japanese  vessels,  many  of 
them  huge  factory  ships,  have  scoured 
the  waters  In  recent  years. 

Red  salmon  landings  by  American 
fishermen  in  the  entire  North  Pacific 
area  are  only  25  percent  of  those  last 
year. 

The  salmon  catch  of  all  species  is  22 
percent  below  what  it  was  last  year  at 
this  time. 

Halibut  landings  are  down  5  million 
pounds. 

Albacore  tuna  is  down  50  percent  from 
last  year,  blue  fin  tuna  40  percent,  skip- 
jack 20  percent,  and  yellowfln,  suffering 
the  least  decline,  perhaps  because  of  the 
legislation  we  enacted,  13  percent. 

New  England  fishermen,  competing 
against  overwhelming  foreign  fleets,  also 
are  suffering  depletion  of  their  resources 
and  livelihood. 

The  ocean  perch  catch  is  15  million 
pounds  below  that  of  the  previous  year. 
Haddock  and  scrod  are  down  4,500,000 
pounds. 

The  pollock  catch  is  2  million  pounds 
below  that  of  last  year  which,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  was  the  lowest  since  1933. 
Cod    landings    are    down    3    million 
pounds. 

Unless  this  downward  trend  is  halted, 
our  billion -dollar  fishery  industry  is 
doomed  and  we  Americans  will  have 
been  denied,  during  this  decade  of  de- 
pletion, even  our  rightful  share  of  the 
vanishing  treasure  from  the  seas  around 
us. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  is  con- 
vinced that  both  the  industry  and  re- 
source must  be  saved. 

They  must  be  saved  because  they  have 
an  important  role  in  our  military  and 
economic  security,  and  in  the  health  and 
welfare  of  future  generations. 
How  is  this  to  be  accomplished? 
The  committee  has  given  long  and 
searching  thought  to  this  problem;  has 
held  frequent  and  extended  hearings  to 
obtain  the  best  judgment  of  union  and 
industry  leaders  and  of  scientists  and 
experts  In  this  distinctive  field. 
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As  a  result,  three  steps  have  been  fie-      gotiatlon«  in  good  faith,   increase  the   rate 


termlned  to  be  essentiaL 

The  bill  before  the  Senate.  whjLch 
would  provide  a  measure  oX  assista|M% 
for  the  construction  of  modem  fishing 
vessels  to  correct  inequities  Imposed  by 
statute,  is  one  step. 

A  second  step,  to  prohibit  fishing  by 
foreigners  in  our  territorial  waters,  (las 
been  taken  by  the  Committee  in  report- 
ing S.  1988.  which  has  now  been  pas$ed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  latter  bill  does  not  attempt  to 
define  territorial  waters,  either  in  terms 
of  width  or  depth.  The  discussion  of 
the  bill  is  In  the  Record  today.  I  till 
not  pursue  It  further,  but  it  is  the  second 
step  determined  by  committee. 

Territorial  waters  have  never  been  Re- 
fined by  statute.  But  nothing  in  the  bill 
precludes  our  extending  our  territorial 
waters  outward  beyond  the  present  Ac- 
cepted 3-mlle  limit,  as  many  other  na- 
tions have  done.  Soviet  Russia,  for  ex- 
ample, enforces  a  strict  12-mile  limit, 
but  does  not  hesitate  to  invade  the  ter- 
ritorial waters  of  other  nations,  incited - 
Ing  our  owrt 

A  third  and  necessary  step  to  presehre 
our  fisheries  already  has  been  taken  jby 
the  Senate,  and  will  prove  Invaluable 
when  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate)  is 
enacted. 

On  September  14  of  last  year  a  group 
of  distinguished  Senators  who  have  Iqng 
fought  to  strengthen  our  fishing  indlis- 
try,  joined  me  in  sponsoring  Senate  Res- 
olution 392,  expressing  the  sense  of  ihe 
Senate  that  the  President  should  propose 
an  International  conference  on  the  con- 
servation of  fishery  resources. 

Cosponsors  of  this  important  resolu- 
tion were  the  senior  Senator  frim 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  and 
his  colleague  [Mrs.  Smpth]  ;  the  Senators 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett  and  Mr. 
ORTTEifiNC];  the  distinguished  Junjor 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  NEtrBERCEtl : 
my  friend  and  colleague  from  the  State 
of  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  and  my- 
self. 

As  a  corollary  to  this  resolution  tihe 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett] 
and  I  prepared  an  amendment  to  tihe 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

This  amendment  was  adopted  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  was  subsequently  accepted  by 
the  House,  and  today  is  section  323  of 
the  act.  So  important  potentially  !to 
the  fishing  industry  Is  this  amendmeint 
that  I  shall  take  the  liberty  at  this  time 
of  quoting  it  In  full.    It  reads:  j 

Upon  a  convocation  of  a  conference  on 
the  xiae  of  conservation  of  International  fin- 
ery resources,  the  President  shall,  by  fell 
appropriate  means  at  his  disposal,  seek  to 
persuade  countries  whose  domestic  flshlbg 
practices  or  policies  affect  such  resources,  to 
engage  In  negotiations  in  good  faith  relatihg 
to  the  use  and  conservation  of  such  te- 
sources.  ' 

If.  after  such  efforts  by  the  President  a^d 
by  other  countries  which  have  agreed  ;to 
engage  in  such  negotiations,  any  otl^er 
country  whoae  ccxiservation  practices  or  pol- 
icies affect  the  Interests  of  the  United  Sutes 
and  such  other  countries,  has,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  President,  failed  or  refused  ito 
engage  In  such  negotiations  in  good  faith, 
the  Preeldent  may,  if  he  Is  satisfied  ti£t 
such  action  is  Ultely  to  be  effective  in  1^- 
dxirlng  such  country  to  engage  In  such  ne- 


of  duty  cm  any  fish  (in  any  form)  which  is 
the  product  of  such  country,  for  such  time 
as  he  deems  necessary,  to  a  rate  not  more 
than  60  percent  above  the  rate  existing  on 
July  1,  1934. 

Six  days  later,  on  September  24,  the 
Senate  resolution  previously  referred  to 
was  approved  by  the  Senate. 

The  proposed  international  conference 
has  not  yet  taken  place. 

Although  the  resolution  and  the 
amendment  have  already  been  enacted 
they  are,  in  fact,  the  third  of  three  steps, 
the  first  two  of  which  have  not  yet  been 
enacted. 

The  second  has  now  been  acted  upon 
by  the  Senate.  The  third  is  before  the 
Senate.  The  culmination  of  the  two  is 
reserved  for  action  by  the  House. 

Pending  enactment  of  S.  1006,  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  today,  I  am  not  certain 
that  we  are  prepared  to  participate  on 
equal  terms  in  an  international  fisheries 
conservation  conference. 

We  have  not  utilized  and  are  not 
utilizing  our  own  fishery  resources  to  an 
extent  commensurable  to  our  position  or 
our  needs  as  a  great  and  relatively 
wealthy  nation. 

Instead  we  have  let  our  fisheries  de- 
cline, our  fishing  fleets  deteriorate  and 
become  obsolete,  our  fishery  resources  in 
large  measure  unharvested.  Other  na- 
tions, naturally,  have  taken  advantage 
of  these  inadequacies. 

Conservation  of  these  resources  Is  In 
the  interest  of  these  other  nations,  in  my 
opinion,  if  the  Northwest  Atlantic  and 
the  Northeast  Pacific  are  not  to  become 
barren  of  commercial  food  and  indus- 
trial species.  But  that  Interest  is  not  to 
them  immediate  and  pressing  when  the 
nation  adjacent  to  these  fisheries  is  ne- 
glecting their  utilization  and  seemingly 
content  with  the  fish  that  somehow  have 
managed  to  escape  their  nets,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  "leavings." 

This  is  the  argument  Japan  advanced 
In  its  efforts  last  fall  to  break  down  the 
barriers  to  halibut  fishing  In  the  Bering 
Sea,  and  Japan's  arguments  could  or 
would  set  a  pattern  for  other  foreign 
fishing  nations. 

S.  1006  will  help  correct  the  inferiority 
of  our  fishing  fleets  and  their  ability  to 
utilize  our  fishery  resources  realistically 
when  sound  conservation  policies  are 
established. 

Enactment  of  S.  1988,  to  come  before 
the  Senate  later,  also  will  strengthen  our 
position  by  serving  notice  on  foreign 
vessels  that  they  can  no  longer  poach 
with  Immunity  in  our  waters. 

With  enactment  of  these  two  measures 
and  with  prospects  of  an  International 
conference  in  which  all  maritime  nations 
will  be  invited  to  participate,  the 
thoughts  of  sensible  men  in  government 
and  industry  the  world  over  will  turn  to 
tomorrow's  supply  rather  than  to  today's 
landings. 

Increa^gly  they  will  recognize  that 
the  world's  fishery  resources  cannot  be 
both  abundant  and  at  the  same  time 
subjected  to  unlimited  exploitation  and 
the  consequent  Inevitable  depletion. 
One  cannot  wantonly  squander  resources 
and  retain  them. 

As  world  population  expands  the  de- 
mand for  the  rich,  high-protein  foods 


from  the  sea  will  become  urgent  and 
Insistent. 

By  the  year  2000,  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  informs  us  in  its  latest 
population  study,  the  world  population 
will  have  doubled  to  6  billion  people; 
that  of  the  United  States,  now  nearing 
190  million,  to  around  380  million. 
Soviet  Russia's  population,  as  that  of 
Canada  and  Argentina,  also  is  expected 
to  double  in  35  to  40  years.  In  most 
European  countries  and  in  Japan  the 
growth  date  is  a  little  slower  and  it 
may  take  50  years  for  the  population 
to  double,  but  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world.  In  Africa,  southeast 
Asia,  and  in  most  Latin  American  coun- 
tries population  is  growing  faster  than 
in  the  United  States,  Canada.  Soviet 
Russia,  or  the  Argentine,  in  some  areas 
doubling  every  20  years. 

More  and  more  these  peoples  will  be 
forced  to  turn  to  the  sea  for  nutritious 
protein  foods. 

Will  they  find  the  oceans  and  the  seas 
by  then  turned  to  biological  deserts  by 
man's  profligacy  or  carelessness,  or  will 
they  find  these  resources  restored,  in- 
creased, and  abundant  tis  a  result  of 
sound  worldwide  conservation  policies? 

The  answers  lie  with  the  nations  and 
their  governments,  and  to  a  not  insig- 
nificant degree  with  us  sitting  here  today 
in  the  Senate.  We  have  proposed  and  in 
part  enacted  a  program  which  can  save 
this  resource  for  tomorrow's  world. 

The  answer — the  affirmative  answer — 
will  be  found  in  a  worldwide  conference 
of  all  maritime,  fishing  nations  mutually 
agreeing  on  limitation  of  catches  to  the 
scientifically  determined  reproduction 
rates  of  valuable  species,  and  for  that 
purpose  specifying  practices  and  gear 
and  assigning  quotas  in  productive  areas 
as  we  have  sought  to  do  in  the  North 
Pacific  Fisheries  Convention  and  in  the 
yellowfln  conservation  program. 

To  do  this  It  is  axiomatic  that  we 
must  lead  from  a  position  of  strength 
and  not  from  that  of  weakness,  the 
weakness  that  exists  today  with  our  ob- 
solete and  declining  fishing  fleet.  That 
is  why  the  enactment  of  the  bill  before 
us  is  so  important. 

But.  someone  may  suggest,  the  year 
2000  which  is  cited  to  indicate  the  full 
impact  of  the  world  population  explosion 
on  the  world's  terrestrial  and  marine 
food  supply  is  far  away.  The  projection 
given  is  long  distant  and,  therefore,  not 
urgent. 

Not  so — our  fishing  fleets  are  shrink- 
ing now.  Many  of  our  small  and  ancient 
fishing  vessels  are  ready  for  the  grave- 
yard now.  Our  historic  fishing  ports  are 
waning  now  with  once-proud  ships  rot- 
ting at  their  docks.  Our  fishing  indus- 
tries are  in  distress  now.  Foreign  ar- 
madas are  infesting  our  traditional  fish- 
ing grounds  now.  stripping  their  treas- 
ures from  the  sea.  Long-prized  fishing 
stocks  are  being  depleted  now.  Popula- 
tion pressures  are  mounting  now  while 
our  marine  food  resources  dwindle. 

Every  11  seconds  in  the  United  States 
there  is  an  additional  mouth  to  feed; 
every  half  hour  another  165  citizens  are 
added  to  our  population.  By  noon  today, 
the  Census  Bureau  estimates,  our  popu- 
lation will  have  reached  190,102,175.  By 
1970  it  wUl  be  214  million;  by  1975,  235 
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million;  by  1980,  approximately  260  mil- 
lion, 70  million  more  than  today.  Many 
of  us,  God  willing,  will  then  be  still  alive. 
One  reason  for  this  population  explo- 
sion is  that  Americans  are  living  longer 
than  previously  in  our  history.  Our 
longevity  is  increasing  not  only  because 
of  tremendous  medical  advances  but  also 
because  there  is  a  sufBciency  of  nutri- 
tious food.  Americans  always  have  in- 
.sisted  on  nourishing,  health-giving  pro- 
tein foods;  and  such  foods  spawn  in  our 
streams,  swim  at  our  doorsteps.  More 
and  more  as  population  moimts  we  will 
seek  from  the  sea  these  rich  and  delicious 
foods. 

"Well,"  someone  may  say,  "our  popu- 
lation density  of  approximately  60  per 
square  mile  is  still  much  lower  than  that 
of  many  European  and  Oriental  nations. 
Isn't  concern  over  our  marine  resources 
a  bit  premature?" 

The  very  fact  of  heavy  population  den- 
sities In  other  countries  Intensifies  theh- 
demands  upon  these  resources,  their 
pressures  exemplified  by  their  huge  fish- 
ing fleets  in  our  waters.  To  preserve 
these  resources  not  only  for  ourselves, 
but  for  them  also  we  must  lead — and 
lead  from  strength — in  the  crusade  for 
worldwide  conservation  and  sound  utili- 
zation of  marine  resources  everywhere — 
and  we  must  lead  now. 

We  must  do  more  than  that.  To  feed 
our  own  people,  to  help  feed  the  starving 
or  undernourished  children  in  foreign 
lands,  to  supply  our  Armed  Forces  here 
and  overseas  which  last  year  consumed 
9,024,000  pounds  of  American  fisheries 
products,  we  must  expand  the  scope  of 
our  fishing  activities. 

Japan  has  done  this;  Russia  has  done 
this;  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Bel- 
gium, the  Netherlands,  Portugal,  South 
Africa,  the  United  FCingdom  and  West 
Germany  in  the  free  world,  Communist 
East  Germany  and  Poland  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Iron  Curtain  all  have  done 
this;  all  are  sending  their  big,  modem, 
all-weather  shijjs  far  from  home  to  gar- 
ner the  treasures  of  the  sea. 

All,  with  the  exception  of  South  Africa, 
are  fishing  in  North  American  waters  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ocean  from  where 
their  vessels  sail. 

In  contrast,  our  American  fishing  craft 
with  few  exceptions  keep  close  to  our 
own  historic  grounds;  the  industry  re- 
mains dependent  on  coastal  waters,  ven- 
turing to  sea  for  the  most  part  only  in 
favorable  weather.    Why? 

Not  because  our  sturdy  fishermen  are 
wanting  in  courage  or  enterprise.  They 
are  among  the  bravest  of  the  brave.  The 
reason  Is  their  small  and  aging  boats 
which  were  not  built  for  long  voyages  or 
heavy  seas  and  which — if  they  did  ven- 
ture a  considerable  way  from  home,  and 
if  they  did,  by  this  venture,  obtain  a  sub- 
stantial catch — lack  the  storage  and 
preservation  facilities  to  return  it  in 
prime  condition  for  the  market. 

Even  in  our  home  waters,  our  tiny 
fishing  craft  are  being  impeded, 
harassed,  and  driven  from  the  seas  by 
the  fleets  of  massive,  modem  fishing 
armadas  of  foreign  nations. 

Fifteen  thousand  fewer  U.S.  fishing 
vessels  are  operating  today  than  in  1950. 
and  each  year  their  number  declines. 


Thirty-two  thousand  fewer  fishermen 

and  10,000  fewer  shoreworkers  are  today 

employed  than  in  1950,  driven  from  their 
jobs  by  foreign  fishermen  employed  on 
superior  foreign  fishing  vessels. 

Our  American  fishing  industry  is  sim- 
ply being  outnumbered  and  overpowered 
in  our  own  adjacent  waters. 

It  is  fighting  for  survival  and  fighting, 
I  may  add,  almost  alone  and  with  what 
I  consider  minuscule  support  from  our 
Congress  and  our  Government. 

It  is  fighting  for  survival  not  only 
against  the  giant  200-  and  300-vessel 
fieets  of  foreign  nations  monopolizing 
nearby  waters,  but  against  the  foreign 
governments  which  subsidize  their  fleets, 
either  heavily,  as  do  our  free-world  com- 
petitors, or  totally,  as  does  Soviet  Russia 
and  her  satellites. 

The  American  fishing  industry  is  at  a 
tremendous  disadvantage  in  this  contest 
for  the  ocean  riches  along  our  shores. 
They  suffer  a  disadvantage  that  if  not 
corrected  will  doom  the  industry  and 
mean  the  surrender,  within  a  few  brief 
years,  of  God-given  resources  at  our  very 
doors. 

With  command  of  these  resources  won 
through  our  default,  foreign  governments 
and  industries  would  command  the  chan- 
nels by  which  the  fruits  of  the  sea  now 
reach  merchant  and  the  housewife, 
would  command  the  price  the  housewife 
would  have  to  pay  for  the  Friday  dinner. 
The  bill  before  the  Senate  today  Is  a 
step  toward  removing  the  disadvantage 
under  which  our  American  fishing  in- 
dustry operates;  a  step  toward  correcting 
the  gross  inequities  that  confront  it;  a 
step  toward  rescuing  the  industry  from 
its  welter  of  despair;  a  step  toward  sav- 
ing it  and  restoring  it  to  new  vigor  so 
that  again,  as  in  the  olden  days,  it  may 
sail  proudly  in  our  own  waters  and  face 
up  to  the  competition  of  any  nation. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  provides  for 
modest  Government  assistance — modest 
and  limited  assistance,  may  I  say — to 
American  fishermen  for  the  construction 
of  a  necessarily  small  nimiber  of  new 
and  modern  fishing  vessels. 

Someone,  of  course,  might  ask  why  the 
industry  itself  does  not  get  busy  and  in- 
vest in  new  and  modern  ships.  This  has 
been  done  in  a  small,  but  very  small  way. 
lb  has  not  been  done  extensively,  and 
caimot  be  done  to  a  greater  extent  than 
formerly,  for  two  reasons. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  and  other  Senators 
have  stated  previously  on  this  floor,  the 
United  States  has  dropped  since  1958 
from  second  to  fifth  place  among  the  Na- 
tions in  total  fisheries  catch.  Japan, 
Peru,  Soviet  Russia,  and  Communist 
China  all  lead  us,  and  Canada  is  close 
behind. 

It  may  likewise  be  of  interest  that  we 
now  also  are  in  fifth  place  in  the  total 
number  of  motorized  flshlng  craft  of  all 
types,  all  of  which  are  small. 

Japan  has  14  times  as  many  motorized 
fishing  vessels,  Norway  3^  times  as 
many,  Canada  and  Soviet  Russia  more 
than  twice  as  many.  Russia  in  the  past 
5  years  has  more  than  doubled  the  num- 
ber of  her  fishing  vessels,  and  many  of 
her  new  ships  are  the  largest  fishing 
craft  the  world  has  ever  known. 

This  bill  does  not  propose  to  attempt 
to  match  Soviet  Russia,  Japan,  or  Canada 


either  In  numbers  or  in  dimensions  of 
their  fishing  vessels.  That  is  not  neces- 
sary. We  do  not,  like  Russia  and  Japan 
need  great  fieets  that  can  travel  thou- 
sands of  miles  to  the  rich  North  Ameri- 
can fishing  grounds.  What  we  do  need 
are  modern  ships  that  can  efDciently 
harvest  the  fish  at  our  doorstep  and  by 
doing  so  preserve  our  right  to  preserve 
and  save  these  resources  from  extinction. 
S.  1006  will  do  that. 
First,  the  fishery  industries  of  the  na- 
tions with  whom  we  are  competing  can 
obtain  newly  constructed  ships  In  those 
countries  at  from  one-third  to  one-half 
the  cost  of  American-built  fishing  ves- 
sels. 

American  fishermen  cannot  acquire 
ships  from  foreign  yards.  This  is  the 
law — and  I  consider  it  a  wise  law — en- 
acted oy  Congress  in  the  early  years  of 
the  Republic.  It  has  preserved  our  ship- 
building Industry,  so  vital  to  victory  in 
two  World  Wars,  and  while  the  law  is  a 
handicap  to  our  fishing  industry  without 
it  we  would  risk  both  the  Indiistry  and 
the  capacity  and  skills  to  construct  ships. 
When  I  speak  of  the  low  cost  of  build- 
ing fishing  vessels  in  foreign  yards,  I 
want  it  made  clear  that  the  fishing  in- 
dustries of  most  foreign  nations  only 
bear  a  portion  of  that  cost,  and  in  sev- 
eral countries  none  of  the  costs  at  all, 
while  in  some  other  countries  the  costs 
are  financed  by  long-term,  low-interest 
loans  or  other  forms  of  subsidy. 

Later  in  my  remarks  I  intend  to  dis- 
cuss at  some  length  these  foreign  sub- 
sidies to  their  fishery  industries.  These 
subsidies  place  foreign  governments  as 
well  as  foreign  ships  and  foreign  fisher- 
men in  competition — cutthroat  and 
ruthless  competition  in  many  cases — 
against  our  own  crippled  and  hamstrung 
fishing  industry. 

Foreign  governments  are  financing 
construction  of  giant  stem  trawlers,  re- 
frigerated vessels,  floating  canneries  and 
mother  ships  not,  with  the  exception  of 
Canada,  for  taking  fish  In  their  home 
waters  but  for  making  greater  catches 
in  American  waters,  not  only  of  pelagic 
species  but  of  our  anadromous  fishes 
that  spawn  in  our  own  fresh  water 
streams. 

Not  only  must  the  American  fishery 
industry  compete  against  massive,  sub- 
sidized, foreign  fishing  fleets  for  the  fish 
themselves;  it  must  compete  with  them 
pricewlse  when  the  American  landings 
are  sold  in  the  market — our  market. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  an  economist 
to  ot>serve  that  foreign  Industry,  using 
low-cost  and  subsidized  ships  and  gear 
and  paying  subsistence  wages  to  their 
crewmen,  can  land  or  dump  their  fishery 
products  on  our  market  at  similar  low 
cost. 

Through  eflQcIent  processing  and  mar- 
keting methods  and  by  holding  ex -ves- 
sel prices  to  a  minimum — a  hardship  to 
the  fishermen — shore  branches  of  the  In- 
dustry have  managed  In  the  main  to 
meet  this  foreign  competition  pricewlse. 
Frequently  this  has  been  accomplished 
by  Industry's  willingness  to  accept  small- 
er returns  on  the  American  products 
than  on  equivalent  foreign  products. 

Yet.  as  any  housewife  knows,  many 
of  the  fishery  products  on  our  market 
shelves  bear  foreign  labels,  labels  which 
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disguise  the  fact  that  the  high-proteiii 
contents  were  taken  from  our  own 
American  waters. 

Whatever  the  economies  practiced  by 
our  domestic  Indiistry.  our  fishermen  and 
fishing  vessel  operators  who.  in  almost 
all  instances  are  also  working  fishermen^ 
-  have  been  left  stranded  on  the  shoaisi 
of  IndllTerence  and  neglect.  No  margin, 
has  been  left  them  to  acquire  a  more  effi- 
cient ship  or  modernize  their  gear.  No' 
way  remains  by  which  the  industry,  &t\ 
the  very  time  when  the  resources  on 
which  its  livelihood  depends  are  being 
pillaged  by  ruthless,  subsidized,  and  ag- 
gressive foreign  competitors,  can  aug- 
ment his  capacity  to  produce  and 
thereby  increase  his  catch. 

Each   year   as  the   American   fisher- 
man's ships  and  gear  grow   older  hisj 
plight  becomes  more  desperate.    Within ! 
a  very  few  years,  unless  some  measure  of ' 
relief  Is  provided  such  as  that  projected 
in  the  bill  before  the  Senate,  the  Ameri- 
can fisherman  and  his  ships  will  have 
vanished  from  the  seas. 

The  demise  of  Americas  oldest  and 
most  historic  industry  would  not  be  his 
loss  alone:  It  would  be  the  Nation's  loss, 
and  the  loss  to  our  Nation  would  be 
gain  for  Soviet  Russia,  for  her  Commu- 
nist satellites,  and  for  the  other  foreign 
nations  fattening  on  the  living  treasure 
taken  from  American  waters. 

In  more  ways  than  one.  Mr.  President, 
it  would  also  mean  a  significant  and  sub- 
stantial military  gain  for  those  nations 
which  may.  after  all,  be  as  content  to 
sink  us  as  to  bury  us. 

It  cannot  be  imagined  that  Soviet 
fishing  vessels  prowling  our  coasts — 
east,  south,  west,  and  north — are  not 
obtaining  extensive  military  knowledge 
of  these  waters,  their  depths,  currents, 
canyons,  and  channels,  densities,  sea 
mounts,  and  shoals;  knowledge  of  our 
shores  and  Inlets,  knowledge  that  would 
facilitate  navigation  of  enemy  surface 
ships  or  submarines,  the  laying  of  mines 
or  attack  by  missiles  fired  from  under- 
water. 

It  is  no  secret  that  reserve  officers  of 
the  Soviet  Navy  serve  aboard  Soviet  fish- 
ing vessels  as  do  also  oceanographers 
and  other  scientists.  Sophisticated 
scientific  Instruments  also  have  been 
noted  on  certain  of  these  vessels  which 
are  quite  superfluous  to  the  business  of 
catching  fish,  and  on  some  of  these  ships 
there  has  been  no  sign  of  any  nets  at  all. 
Soviet  Russia  may  not  yet  know  as 
much  about  the  waters  along  our  coasts 
as  we  do  but  they  are  learning  fast — 
they  have  the  facilities  for  learning 
fast — and  most  important  they  are  here 
along  our  Atlantic  coast,  along  our  gulf 
coast,  and  along  our  Pacific  coast  which 
is  longer  than  the  others  combined. 

If  they  are  not  at  any  certain  point 
along  our  coasts  at  this  moment  they 
have  been  there — from  Newfoundland  to 
the  tip  of  Florida,  from  Florida  to  Mex- 
ico, from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  Lower 
Califomfa,  They  have  been  there  with 
their  innocent -appearing  trawlers,  large 
or  small,  singly  or  In  fleets  up  to  300. 
They  can  and  doubtless  will  a«ain, 
cruise  where  they  will  along  our  coasts, 
and  do  so  again  and  again. 


But  If  we  look  across  the  Pacific  and  to 
the  Siberian  coast  or  to  other  Soviet  or 
Communist  coastal  areas  it  is  obvious 
that  none  of  our  own  fishing  vessels  are 
there. 

True,  we  have  no  desire  to  go  there, 
and  few  fishing  craft  that  would  be  ca- 
pable of  such  a  voyage,  if  that  desire  ex- 
isted, would.  Even  if  the  desire  existed 
we  could  not  approach  the  Russian  coast 
closer  than  12  miles  and  the  Russians 
have  a  very  broad  interpretation  of  their 
12-mile  limit. 

The  Japanese  have  had  some  very  sad- 
dening experiences  by  venturing  too  near, 
or  what  the  Russians  considered  to  be  too 
near,  Red  shores.  Scores  of  Japanese 
fishing  vessels  have  been  seized  and  hun- 
dreds of  Japanese  fishermen  tossed  into 
Soviet  prisons,  many  to  remain  there  for 
months.  One  hundred  seventeen  Japa- 
nese fishermen  were  in  Soviet  custody  the 
first  of  the  month,  many  of  them  held 
there  for  over  2  years,  but  the  Russians 
have  promised  now  to  release  them. 

Meanwhile,  of  course,  both  Russian 
and  Japanese  fishing  ships  have 
breached  our  own  3-mile  limit  of  ter- 
ritorial waters  with  impunity,  violations 
which  should  be  halted  by  enactment 
of  S.  1988  today. 

May  I  apologize  for  this  brief  digres- 
sion from  my  discussion  of  S.  1006.  the 
bill  presently  before  the  Senate. 

American  fishermen  neither  need  nor 
want  modem  fishing  vessels  to  fish  in 
Soviet  waters  or  the  waters  of  any  other 
European  nation.  They  want  and  need 
these  ships  to  fish  in  waters  traditionally 
and  geographically  American,  although 
not  necessarily  U.S.  waters  or  the  terri- 
torial seas.  They  want  and  need  these 
ships  to  fish  in  our  home  waters  on  a 
parity  with  the  fleets  of  nations  across 
the  seas  which  are  Invading  in  depth  and 
in  strength  our  historic  fishing  grounds. 
American  fishermen  want  ships  that 
would  be  capable  also  of  serving  as  aux- 
iliaries to  our  Navy  in  time  of  war,  as 
they  have  done  so  eminently  in  every 
one  of  our  past  wars. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record,  Mr.  President, 
I  that  in  World  War  n.  a  total  of  285  fish- 
I  ing  vessels  were  acquired  by  our  Navy  to 
'  serve  as  patrol  ships,  minesweepers,  de- 
gaussing vessels,  diving  tenders,  covered 
^  lighters,  net  tenders,  and  for  other  pur- 
I  poses. 

These  were  purchased  or  chartered 
from  owners  at  fishing  ports  on  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  coasts,  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  Hawaii,  and  Alaska.  As  a  young 
naval  officer,  I  once  was  flown  hastily  to 
Alaska  to  negotiate  for  a  number  of  fish- 
ing vessels  the  Navy  needed  desperately 
for  immediate  service  in  the  Aleutians 
Iwhere  Japanese  had  occupied  several 
■strategic  islands. 

I  doubt  that  more  than  a  handful  of 
our  fishing  craft  today  would  be  suitable 
for  high  seas  use  in  another  national 
emergency.  The  fleet  in  the  main  is  still 
the  fleet  we  had  prior  to  World  War  II, 
which  opened  22  years  ago.  Many  go 
back  to  World  War  I,  some  to  the  Span- 
ish-American War  and  one  to  the  War 
Between  the  States. 

I  would  assume  that  the  six  ships  com- 
pleted or  under  construction  under  the 


act  of  1960  which  we  are  now  seeking  to 
expand  would  be  available  on  the  east 
coast.  On  the  west  coast  we  have  10 
purse  seiners  based  at  San  Pedro  which 
have  been  built  since  the  World  War  n 
years,  but  the  youngest  was  built  12  years 
ago,  in  1951.  At  San  Diego,  we  have  44 
purse  seiners  constructed  since  World 
War  II,  most  of  them  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  war  years,  but  only  li 
launched  in  the  past  decade. 

This  is  a  pitiable  record  for  the  Nation 
that  prides  itself  as  the  strongest  and 
most  prosperous  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  possibly  a  few 
more  fishing  craft  that  might  be  suitable 
for  limited  naval  use  in  the  event  of  a 
national  emergency,  but  the  total  is  far 
short  of  the  285  the  industry  made  avail- 
able for  our  defense  in  World  War  II. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate today  will  add  potential  strength  to 
our  national  security  while  providing  im- 
mediate peacetime  safeguards  to  vital 
living  resources  in  American  waters. 

S.  1006  provides  a  measure,  a  very 
modest  measure  it  is  true,  of  Federal 
assistance  to  our  fishing  industry  for  the 
construction  of  fishing  vessels  of  advance 
design  which  will  enable  them  to  operate 
in  expanded  areas,  or  be  equipped  with 
newly  developed  gear,  but  which  would 
not  operate  in  a  fishery  if  such  operation 
would  cause  economic  hardship  to  effi- 
cient operators  of  U.S.  fishing  vessels  al- 
ready operating  in  the  area. 

These  would  be  all-weather  ships  such 
as  the  other  major  fishing  nations  have 
developed.  They  would  be  capable  of 
preserving  en  route  to  market  far  larger 
catches  than  the  small  and  inefficient 
craft  we  have  today. 

The  Federal  Government  would  bear 
up  to  55  percent  of  the  construction  costs 
of  these  ships  but  the  total  assistance 
could  not  be  more  than  $10  million  in 
any  one  year  and  such  assistance  would 
terminate  at  the  end  of  5  years. 

In  other  words,  this  is  a  5-year.  $95 
million  program  to  modernize  and  re- 
habilitate our  fishing  fleet,  of  which  the 
Federal  Government  would  bear  $50  mil- 
lion of  the  cost,  industry  the  remainder. 
Later  I  will  set  out  why  I  think  the 
returns  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  Treasury  from  this  investment  will 
far  outweigh  the  costs,  but  flrst  I  would 
like  to  summarize  what  some  of  our 
competitors  are  doing  to  expand  suid  im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  their  fleets. 

Soviet  Russia's  totalitarian  govern- 
ment is  investing  $320  million  a  year  in 
its  flshing  industry,  or  32  times  the  as- 
sistance which  it  is  proposed  in  the  bill 
that  the  UJ3.  Government  extend  to  the 
American  flshing  industry. 

In  Russia,  of  course,  the  industry  is 
wholly  a  Government  operation.  The 
Government  constructs  the  ships,  desig- 
nates the  officers  and  crews,  directs  the 
operations,  determines  wages,  and  con- 
trols distribution  of  the  catch.  There 
are  no  privately  owned  production  units 
in  the  Soviet  fisheries. 

Soviet  Russia  has  the  world's  most 
modern  and  largest,  tonnagewise.  fishing 
fleet  and  it  is  being  constantly  expanded. 
Three  percent  of  that  nation's  entire  in- 
dustrial investment  budget  has  been 
allocated  to  this  industry. 
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Soviet  Russia  is  expanding  its  fleet  of 
mammoth  fishing  vessels  faster  than 
Soviet  yards  can  build  them.  For  this 
reason  Russia  Is  and  has  been  placing 
huge  orders  for  ships  in  foreign  yards. 
Here  are  a  few  samples : 
Russia  has  recently  contracted  with  a 
Japanese  yard  for  five  5,000-ton  tuna 
factory  ships  to  cost  6.3  billion  yen  or 
the  equivalent  of  17.5  million  U.S.  dol- 
lars. The  first  vessel  was  to  be  delivered 
within  13  months  of  the  contract  date, 
and  the  others  at  3-month  intervals. 

Danish  yards  recently  delivered  to  the 
Russians  the  second  of  four  2,600-ton, 
300-foot,  stem-ramp  fish-freezer  vessels 
with  the  remaining  two  still  under 
construction. 

These  ships  brought  to  37  the  number 
of  fishing  vessels  constructed  in  this  par- 
ticular Danish  yard  for  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. 25  of  the  37  being  large  refrig- 
erated vessels.  I  regret  that  I  do  not 
have  the  figures  on  the  amounts  paid  by 
the  Soviet  Government  for  the  sizable 
new  fleet. 

Ironicidly,  at  the  same  time  Danish 
yards  are  building  ships  for  Russia,  the 
Danish  Ministry  of  Fisheries  has  been 
plagued  by  cases  of  Soviet  interference 
with  Danish  fishing  operations  in  the 
eastern  Baltic  Sea  where  the  Danes  have 
long  maintained  a  salmon  fishery. 

Danish  salmon  cutters  have  been  ap- 
prehended by  the  Russians  on  the  pretext 
that  they  were  in  Soviet  territorial 
waters. 

Yet  in  the  Kattegat,  the  narrow  straits 
between  Denmark  and  Sweden,  Soviet 
trawlers  have  been  discarding  worn  out 
gear  to  foul  the  screws  of  Danish  fishing 
craft.  Denmark,  a  little  nation,  can  do 
little  more  than  protest. 

Soviet  trade  officials  recently  placed 
an  order  in  Sweden  for  10  large  refrig- 
erated vessels  to  serve  as  mother  ships 
for  the  Russian  trawler  fleets.  The  cost 
of  these  10  ships,  each  of  about  8,000 
deadweight  tons  and  with  450,000  cubic 
yards  of  refrigerated  cargo  space,  will 
approximate  $50  million. 

West  Germany  2  years  ago  completed 
a  Soviet  factory  ship  of  17,000  gross  tons 
at  a  cost  of  $16  million  which  is  now  op- 
erating in  the  North  Pacific,  and  another 
is  scheduled  for  delivery. 

As  early  as  1958  the  British  had  com- 
pleted a  multi-million-dollar  Soviet  order 
for  twenty  190-foot,  1,300-ton  trawlers, 
far  smaller  than  the  Russians  are  now 
constructing.  A  Soviet  world  tender  of 
$84  million  for  16  vessels.  10  of  which 
would  be  fish  factory  and  processing 
ships,  was  reported  in  December  by  the 
London  Times. 

We  do  not  have  complete  knowledge 
of  how  many  large  flshing  vessels  Soviet 
Russia  has  under  construction  in  her 
own  yards,  but  we  do  know  of  mother 
ships  displacing  17,140  tons,  floating  can- 
neries of  12.875  tons,  and  whale  factory 
ships  of  up  to  32.000  tons. 

In  a  later  speech  I  expect  to  give  many 
more  details  concerning  the  Soviet  flsh- 
eries  expansion  program.  '^ 

Soviet  Russia's  objects,  In  my  opinion, 
are  not  only  to  dominate  the  fisheries  of 
the  world  to  acquire  the  bulk  of  their  rich 
food  resources,  but  also  to  gain  mastery 
of  the  oceans  blanketing  72  percent  of 
earth's  surface. 
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The  $10  million  a  year  In  assistance  to 
our  flshing  industry  which  the  bill  before 
us  would  provide — and  then  only  for  the 
next  5  years — is  indeed  a  small  Invest- 
ment when  compared  with  Communist 
Russia's  annual  $320  million  outlay,  a 
100 -percent  subsidy  for  her  fishing 
industry. 

Small  as  our  investment  would  be  it 
will,  I  and  a  majority  of  our  committee 
are  convinced,  save  a  sick  and  dying 
American  industry. 
Nor  will  this  assistance  be  unusual. 
Every  free  world  nation  with  a  sub- 
stantial fishing  industry  is  providing  sub- 
stantial assistance  to  that  Industry 
through  grants  or  loans  or  both. 

Some  of  these  nations  are  small,  their 
revenues  limited,  but  in  most  of  them 
the  financial  assistance  to  the  industry  is 
greater  than  that  proposed  in  this  bill 
which  we  are  now  considering. 

Great  Britain  10  years  ago  became 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  modernizing  its 
white  fish  and  herring  fleets.  This  has 
been  done  through  assistance  provided 
by  the  British  White  Fish  Authority  and 
the  Herring  Industry  Board. 

Grants  were  and  are  being  given  to 
apply  on  the  construction  of  new  fishing 
vessels,  the  modernization  of  older  ves- 
sels, the  conversion  of  vessels  to  oil -firing 
or  diesel  propulsion,  a  program  that  is 
virtually  completed,  and  to  the  procure- 
ment of  new  and  more  powerful  engines. 
From  1954  through  March  1961—1  am 
sorry  that  later  figures  are  not  avail- 
able—the White  Fish  Authority  had  ex- 
tended in  assistance  to  the  industry  the 
equivalent  of  slightly  under  $112  million 
in  loans  and  grants. 

Of  this  the  equivalent  of  $79  million 
had  been  in  the  form  of  loans  and  $32.9 
million  in  grants.  For  fiscal  1961  loans 
totaled  the  U.S.  equivalent  of  $16,520,000 
and  grants  that  of  $7,140,000. 

In  addition  to  this,  operational  sub- 
sidies in  the  nature  of  allowances  for 
each  day  the  fleets  were  at  sea  were  paid 
by  the  Government  in  both  the  white  fish 
and  herring  industries. 

Operational  subsidies  to  the  former  In 
the  last  reported  year  were  the  equiv- 
alent of  $5,880,000,  and  to  the  latter. 
$916,000. 

That  is  not  all.  The  British  Govern- 
ment grants  loans  for  acquisition  of  nets 
and  gear  by  inshore  fishermen,  and  sub- 
sidies under  which  It  acquires  surplus 
herring  for  reduction  to  industrial 
products. 

Even  the  processing  Industry  has  been 
assisted  by  the  British  Government 
From  1953  through  1959— later  figures 
are  not  available — the  Government  ex- 
tended 15  year  loans  to  processors  for 
financing  80  percent  of  the  costs  of  new 
plants.  The  amount  thus  expended  in 
this  period  totaled  the  equivalent  of 
almost  $4  million. 

Japan  makes  loans  for  Improvement, 
construction,  or  purchase  of  flshing  ves- 
sels, and  for  nets  made  of  synthetic 
fibers,  waives  any  payment  on  the  prin- 
cipal for  the  flrst  2  years.  The  loans  are 
for  a  period  of  10  years  or  less,  and  vary 
from  50  to  80  percent  the  cost  of  the 
project. 

Canada,  our  neighbor  to  the  north,  and 
which  has  suffered  with  us  the  invasion 
by  European  and  Asiatic  fishing  fleets  of 


her  historic  fishing  groimds,  grants  a 
capital  subsidy  of  50  percent  of  approved 
costs  for  the  construction  of  steel  fishing 
trawlers,  and  $250  per  gross  ton  for  the 
construction  of  Atlantic  coast  wooden 
vessels  of  45  feet  or  over. 

In  addition  to  Federal  construction 
subsidies  the  Dominion  Government 
guarantees  private  loans  for  financing 
up  to  60  to  70  percent  the  cost  of  acquir- 
ing new  fishing  vessels  and  equipment, 
modernization  of  existing  vessels,  and 
constructing  shore  installations.  Loans 
approximating  $150  million  had  been 
guaranteed  in  1961. 

Canadian  fishermen  also  receive  as- 
sistance from  their  Provincial  govern- 
ments. 

Newfoundland  grants  bounties  of  $160 
per  gross  ton  for  boats  up  to  150  reg- 
istered gross  tons,  but  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  also  may  approve  grants  for 
larger  vessels.  The  Province  also  assists 
in  providing  bait  service  and  other  fish- 
ermen's needs. 

New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec, 
and  Prince  Edward  Island  all  have  loan 
programs  to  support  their  fishing  fleets 
or  finance  new  construction. 

Norway  finances  the  construction  and 
reconversion  of  fishing  vessels  up  to  60 
percent  of  their  cost  by  long-term,  very 
low  Interest  loans,  and  pays  an  addi- 
tional subsidy  on  cod  landed. 

Belgium  makes  loans  up  to  70  percent 
of  construction  costs  and  guarantees 
loans  by  Belgian  credit  institutions. 
Guarantees  may  not  exceed  2^2  billion 
Belgian  francs  and  also  maintains  a  2 
billion  franc  revolving  fund  to  assist  In 
enlargement  of  Its  flshing  fieet. 

Denmark  makes  loans  to  cover  85  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  new  fishing  vessels  at 
moderate  Interest  rates  and  with  long 
repayment  periods.  In  one  recent  year 
the  loans  of  this  small  country  for  con- 
struction of  new  ships  totaled  approxi- 
mately $4  million.  Additional  assistance 
is  granted  fishermen  in  Greenland 
waters,  and  those  flshing  oCT  the  Faroe 
Islands. 

Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden,  South  Africa, 
and  Turkey  are  extending  liberal  sub- 
sidies to  their  fishing  industries  to  build 
new  and  larger  ships  and  to  modernize 
those  in  existence.  Sjiain  and  Portugal, 
in  particular,  are  devoting  substantial 
amounts  from  their  limited  budgets  for 
this  purpKJse. 

Some  of  the  countries  I  have  men- 
tioned, but  not  all,  have  been  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  extensive  American  aid  since 
World  War  II.  To  some  fishing  nations 
have  gone  millions  and  to  several,  bil- 
lions either  In  direct  aid  or  loans.  I  am 
not  criticizing  this  assistance. 

I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  through 
these  dollars  we  have  helped  a  number 
of  nations  to  rebuild  and  expand  their 
fishing  industries.  And  again  I  have 
no  objection.  Some  of  these  foreign 
countries  are  dependent  on  the  sea  for 
almost  all  of  their  protein  food  supply. 
Perhaps  their  new  and  modem  fishing 
fleets  will  help  stir  greater  Interest  in 
our  ouTi  long-suffering  and  decaying 
Industry. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  time 
we  begin  thinking  more  about  our  own. 
and  about  taking  sound  and  constructive 
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steps  to  save  our  own  and  their  vital  in 
dustry.  I 

One  of  these  steps — to  provide  limited 
construction  subsidies  to  modernize  our 
fishing  fleet — is  being  considered  by  us 
here  on  the  Senate  floor  now.  We  can. 
and  I  believe  will,  pass  it. 

Passage  will  bring  new  encouragement! 
and  new  hope  to  one  of  our  most  be-| 
leaguered  and  depressed  industries. 

It  will  benefit  our  Nation  and  help  re- 
duce our  annual  deficit  in  international 
payments,  help  stop  the  drain  of  Ameri- 
can gold  across  the  ocean,  help  restore' 
employment  and  purchasing  power  here] 
at  home.    To  illustrate :  Last  year  Amer- 1 
t    lean  processors  paid  out  $381  million  to! 
;"  American  fishermen  for  their  products. 
These  dollars  remained  in  the  United 
States.     They  supported  tens  of  thou-: 
sands  of   American  citizens   and   their  | 
families. 
Y     These  citizens,  through  taxes  paid  out 
of  their  incomes,  contributed  to  the  sup- 
port of  American  schools.  American  com- 
munities, States,  and  National  Govem- 
?    ment. 

^  At  the  same  time  American  processors 
were  paying  out  $381  million  to  American 
fishermen,  they  were  impelled,  to  meet 
the  public  demand  for  fishery  products, 
to  pay  out  $474  million — nearly  half  a 
billion — for  fish  and  fishery  products  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries.  I 
These  dollars  did  not  stay  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  They  contributed  nothing  to 
our  schools,  to  local  and  State  taxes,  to 
our  national  defense.  Instead  they  went 
abroad  to  support  foreign  fishermen,  to 
help  build  new  foreign  fishing  vessels,  to 
Increase  the  revenues  of  foreign  coun-i 
tries,  and  to  employ,  not  only  foreign  j 
fishermen  but  foreign  workers  in  foreign 
shipyards. 

Ten  million  dollars,  the  amount  of  the 
subsidy  proposed  annually  for  5  years 
for  modernization  of  American  fishing 
vessels,  is  less  than  2.2  percent  of  the 
American  doUars  now  going  abroad  for 
fishery  products,  many  of  which  were  I 
caught  in  our  own  waters,  and  would 
have  been  caught  by  American  fishermen 
had  they  but  the  ships  and  gear  to  har- 
vest them. 
I  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 
Mr.  MAONUSON.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Washington  to  yield  for  the  pur- 
pose of  propounding  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  which  relates  to  votes  on 
proposed  amendments  to  the  bill  before 
the  Senate,  as  well  as  to  a  vote  on  the 
question  of  passage  of  the  bill. 

I  have  discussed  the  proposed  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  with  the  mi- 
nority leader  I  Mr.  Dirksbn],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
STALL],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
LauscheI,  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  WiluamS].  I  believe  I  have 
discussed  it  also  with  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  BAHxirrr]. 

The  Idea  would  be  to  have  1  hour  on 
any  proposed  amendment,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  proponent 
of  the  amendment  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  and  2  hours  on  the  bill,  1 
hour  to  each  side,  for  and  against.    Of 


course,  time  could  be  yielded  from  the 
time  on  the  bill  for  any  amendments 
which  might  require  more  time  than 
one-half  hour  for  each  side. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  had  hoped  that 
the  Senate  would  pass  the  bill  tonight. 
That  was  also  the  hope  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  and  other  Senators  who 
have  a  deep  interest  in  the  bill.  I  know 
the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonstall]  Is  interested  in  hav- 
ing it  done. 

Several  Senators  have  left.  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  the  fact  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Beall),  who  strongly  supp>orts 
the  bill,  had  to  leave.  Senators  under- 
stand why. 

The  Senator  from  IDelaware  and  I  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  have  plenty  of 
time.  I  was  hoping  that  the  bill  might 
be  discussed  at  length  tonight,  but  I  can 
appreciate  the  situation.  If  it  is  agree- 
able to  the  Senators  from  Massachusetts 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  I  will  agree 
to  such  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  is  certainly 
agreeable  to  me.  The  bill  is  of  great 
importance.  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Washington  for  introducing  it.  I 
believe  the  proposed  unanimous-consent 
agreement  would  permit  ample  time  for 
discussion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  How  does  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
feel? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  agree  with  the  pro- 
posal which  has  been  made. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  clerk  read  -the  pro- 
posed unanimous-consent  agreement.  I 
ask  each  Senator  to  be  attentive,  so  that 
this  time  there  will  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  what  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is,  word  by  word,  and  its 
meaning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered.  That,  effective  on  Wednesday, 
October  2,  1963,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  business,  during  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  1006) ,  to  amend  the  act 
of  June  12,  1960,  for  the  correction  of  inequi- 
ties In  the  construction  of  fishing  vessels, 
and  for  other  purposes,  debate  on  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  except  a 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited 
to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  any  such  amendment 
or  motion  and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson)  :  Provided.  That  In  the 
event  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Maonttson)  Is  in  favor  of  any  such  amend- 
ment or  motion,  the  time  In  opposition 
thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  minority 
leader  or  some  Senator  designated  by  him- 
Provided  further,  That  no  amendment  that 
Is  not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  Qnal  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided,  That  the  said 
leaders,  or   either  of   them.   may.   from   the 


time  under  their  control  on  the  passage  of 
the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amnndment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  understand  there 
is  to  be  2  hours  debate  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  One  hour  on  each 
side. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  One  hour  on  each 
side.  I  would  prefer  to  have  only  15 
minutes  on  each  amendment.  I  do  not 
believe  any  amendments  will  be  offered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  time  has  been 
requested. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Senators  can  yield 
back  time,  in  their  generosity,  if  it  is  not 
needed.  That  is  a  noble  precept.  I 
would  not  wish  to  have  it  diminished  in 
the  request. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  note  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskh]  is  in 
the  Chamt>er.  He  has  had  a  deep  inter- 
est in  the  bill.  The  Senators  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore  and  Mr.  PxllI  are 
also  interested  and  present,  as  are  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  YarboroughI 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton].  The  support  for  the  bill 
is  nearly  unanimous  geographically,  be- 
cause it  also  includes  the  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wanted  to  be  sure 
we  were  included. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Great  Lakes 
are  included.  There  may  be  many  re- 
quests for  time,  since  Senators  are  in- 
terested in  having  the  bill  passed.  I 
know  they  will  wish  to  say  something 
about  it.    I  shall  try  to  accommodate  all 

Can  Qfrrtt"C 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  mentioned  the  Great  Lakes, 
I  hoj)e  he  will  not  overlook  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
there  seems  to  be  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement?  The  Chair  hears  none ;  and, 
without  objection,  the  order  is  entered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  deliberations  today 
It  stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  acting  majority  leader  of  the  Senate 
what  the  schedule  will  be  after  the  pend- 
ing business  is  concluded  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  majority  lead- 
er [Mr.  Mansfield]  indicated  to  me  that 
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it  was  his  Intention,  after  the  Senate 
completed  action  on  S.  1006.  to  take  up 
order  No.  480,  House  Joint  Resolution 
247.  which  is  known  as  the  equal-time 
proposal.  It  is  a  joint  resolution  to  sus- 
pend for  the  1964  campaign  the  equal 
opportunity  requirements  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act. 

If  action  is  completed  on  that  meas- 
ure, which  I  think  may  be  done  tomor- 
row, the  Senate  may  proceed  to  amend- 
ments to  the  Highway  Act  or  to  some  of 
the  resolutions  relating  to  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Congress.  I 
am  not  sure  of  that,  so  I  would  not  want 
to  be  held  to  it. 


FISHING  VESSEL  CONSTRUCTION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1006)  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  12,  1960.  for  the  correction  of  in- 
equities in  the  construction  of  fishing 
vessels,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  who 
has  a  perfecting  amendment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  which  is  technical  in  nature. 
It  need  not  be  stated  tonight,  but  may 
be  stated  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough]. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton for  his  fine  statement.  He  may  have 
covered  this  statistic,  but  I  did  not  hear 
it.  Am  I  correct  in  saying  that  in  1946 
the  United  States  imported  only  16.6 
percent  of  its  fishery  supplies  and  pro- 
duced 83.4  percent  of  the  U.S.  catch, 
and  in  1962  the  United  States  imported 
47  percent  of  the  catch  and  caught  only 
53  percent? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Not  only  has  the 
Senator  cited  a  correct  figure,  but  our 
own  production  is  not  increasing.  We 
are  a  growing  country  and  will  still  have 
to  import  many  of  our  fishery  products, 
and  we  expect  to  pay  for  them;  but  a 
growing  country  like  this,  with  its  great 
resources,  ought  to  maintain  its  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  is  not  attempting  to 
cut  off  imports.  He  is  attempting  to  aid 
American  industry  so  it  can  compete 
with  the  new  fast  ships  foreign  countries 
are  using  to  catch  fish.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  I  recommend 
to  Senators  the  reading  of  the  report, 
which  shows  what  other  countries  have 
done  for  their  fisheries  industry,  l)ecause 
they  realize  its  importance.  The  step 
represented  by  this  bill  is  almost  a  minor 
step  compared  with  what  other  coun- 
tries have  done. 

Senators  have  seen  pictures  of  the  new 
modem  ships.  I  had  a  film  of  Russian 
ships  off  the  New  England  coast.  The 
mother  ship  looks  like  the  Queen  Mary. 
Even  Senators  whose  States  may  not 
be  involved  in  fisheries  ought  to  realize 
that  on  every  one  of  these  new,  modem 
ships,  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  coun- 
tries have  oceanographers.  They  are 
probing  the  oceans  for  scientific  pur- 


poses, which  is  fine.  We  do  not  have 
any  of  that.  We  are  far  behind.  This 
is  one  simple  way  to  bring  us  up  to  date 
and  to  modernize  our  fishing  fieet. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  all  areas  of  the 
country.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of 
the  so-called  subsidy.  We  provided  for 
33  percent,  but  it  did  not  work.  This 
proposal  is  limited  as  to  amount  and 
time. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  is  correct. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Washington  for  his  leader- 
ship, not  only  In  the  matter  of  American 
fiag  ships  on  the  high  seas,  the  merchant 
marine,  and  fisheries,  but  for  his  long 
and  determined  leadership  in  the  subject 
of  oceanography. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  has  had  much  help  from  the 
Senators  from  Texas,  Alaska.  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island.  Maine,'  California, 
and  other  States,  who  have  seen  our 
fishing  industry  continue  to  go  down  be- 
cause we  have  not  paid  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  had  happened  to 
any  other  industry,  even  to  the  extent  of 
one-half  of  this  magnitude,  there  would 
have  been  action  almost  immediately. 

I  do  not  accuse  the  present  adminis- 
tration or  the  previous  one,  but  it  seems 
it  is  true  of  all  of  them.  Even  in  inter- 
national conferences  on  trade,  the  fish- 
eries industry  is  some  kind  of  orphan,  for 
some  imknown  reason.  There  is  today 
greater  awareness  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Commerce  Department 
than  there  has  ever  been.  That  is  be- 
cause Congress  has  become  more  active 
on  this  subject.  We  have  had  a  long, 
diflScult  time  to  get  Congress  to  act.  The 
Senator  from  Aladca  and  I  have  voted 
for  many  proposals,  because  we  thought 
they  were  justified,  to  keep  other  indus- 
tries alive  and  healthy.  We  hope  other 
Members  of  Congress,  whose  States  may 
not  be  along  shorelines,  will  appreciate 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  of 
fisheries. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Washington  for  point- 
ing out  that  States  that  do  not  have  a 
shoreline  or  are  not  on  the  Great  Lakes 
also  have  an  Interest  In  this  subject.  Be- 
cause the  charts  which  are  contained  In 
the  report  cannot  be  printed  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  ask  the  Senator  If 
it  is  not  a  fact  that  since  1935,  while 
the  population  of  the  United  States  has 
greatly  Increased  our  catch  of  commer- 
cial fisheries  has  gone  down. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  ref- 
erence has  been  made,  in  the  colloquy 
between  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
MAGNtrsoN],  and  the  Senator  from  Tex- 
M  [Mr.  YARBOROUGH]  to  the  report  which 
accompanies  S.  1006.  I  hope  every  Sen- 
ator will  find  time  to  read  the  report. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  reports  that  has 
ever  been  printed  to  accompany  a  bill. 
I  do  not  think  anyone  can  read  it  with- 
out becoming  convinced  of  the  necessity 
for  affirmative  action  on  the  bill. 

Before  the  session  closes  tonight,  I 
want  to  say  with  reference  to  the  bill 
passed  a  while  ago.  S.  1988,  that  the 
junior  Senators  from  Rhode  Island  and 


Massachusetts  (Mr.  Pell  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], who  are  now  in  the  Chamber, 
gave  most  effective  support  and  help,  as 
they  did  with  reference  to  the  bill  now 
under  consideration.  They  come  from 
coastal  States  intensely  interested  in 
this  problem.  They  testified  before  the 
Commerce  Committee  on  this  issue, 
which,  as  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee has  said,  Is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. Their  work  has  been  construc- 
tive and  helpful  In  every  way.  I  desire 
to  congratulate  them  for  their  efforts  in 
the  field  of  building  up  our  fisheries, 
which,  as  has  been  said  here,  particu- 
larly today,  and  will  be  said  on  tomor- 
row and  on  succeeding  days,  must  be 
revived  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Na- 
tion. 

On  a  personal  basis,  I  also  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  effective  and  fine  work 
done  on  S.  1988  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton]. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington  and  Senator 
from  Alaska  that  those  of  us  who  have 
entered  this  body  recently  have  found 
the  most  inspirational  leadership  under 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  in  the  whole  mat- 
ter of  fishery  problems  and  the  fishing 
industry. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  I  come  from  a  fishing  State. 
However.  I  believe  that  the  service  which 
has  been  performed  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  and  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington has  been  a  distinct  national  serv- 
ice, a  service  for  the  whole  country. 
Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  great  privi- 
lege of  living  by  the  sea  are  keenly  aware 
of  the  problems  that  the  fishing  industry 
has  had  to  face  for  many  years,  and  I 
believe  the  Nation  Is  coming  to  have  a 
greater  appreciation  of  these  problems. 
Certainly  the  Senate  has  once  more 
acted  responsively  and  responsibly  on 
the  major  piece  of  legislation  it  has 
passed  today,  dealing  with  adequate  en- 
forcement procedures  for  territorial 
waters  and  also  for  the  protection  of  our 
own  claims  on  the  Continental  Shelf,  as 
interpreted  through  international  law, 
and  as  they  will  be  In  the  future  inter- 
preted under  International  law  and  as  a 
result  of  appropriate  domestic  actions. 

The  vote  today  represented  one  more 
significant  service  by  the  Senators  from 
Washington  and  Alaska.  Both  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  have  performed  a  great 
service  on  this  and  other  measures  in  be- 
half of  seafaring  States  that  will  be  con- 
sidered in  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  also 
the  States  which  those  Senators  repre- 
sent, must  recognize  with  no  little  satis- 
faction the  great  contribution  that  they 
have  made.  The  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton has  pointed  out  that  the  Senate  has 
responded  to  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
that  this  has  been  done  through  the  dili- 
gence and  hard  work  that  have  been  per- 
formed by  the  committees  on  which  these 
Senators  serve. 
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I  wish  particularly  to  express  our  gratl 
tude  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington  for  their 
devoted  interest  and  great  contribution 
to  tills  industry,  which  has  contributed 
so  Immeasurably  to  the  welfare  not  only 
of  the  people  who  participate  in  the  in- 
dustry, and  to  the  welfare  of  the  many 
millions  of  people  who  depend  on  the 
products  of  the  sea,  but  also  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  my  State  who  may 
not  be  involved  in  the  industry  but  wiio 
nonetheless  appreciate  the  extraordinary 
efforts  that  have  been  made  in  their 
behalf. 

I  wish  to  underscore  the  very  fine 
sentiments  that  have  been  expressed  re- 
specting the  leadership  in  connection 
with  these  important  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  PKTJt  I  thank  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  for  ills  kind  words 
and  congratulate  him  on  the  fine  job  he 
has  done  in  guiding  this  bill  through  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  gravest  problems  facing  our  fishing 
industry  is  the  obsolescence  of  our  fish- 
ing fleet  when  compared  with  those  of 
the  other  major  flstiing  naticms  of  the 
world.  This  situation  is  unfortunately 
becoming  intensified  each  year. 

Under  Federal  law  a  vessel  built  in  a 
foreign  shipyard  cannot  be  documented 
for  fishing  in  the  United  States.  As  steel 
vessels  can  be  built  abroad  for  about  half 
of  the  cost  in  this  country,  our  fisher- 
men have  to  pay  twice  as  much  for  a  ves- 
sel as  their  foreign  competitors.  This 
places  them  at  an  obvious  disadvantage 
and.  in  most  cases,  has  made  it  uneco- 
nomical for  than  to  build  the  new  mod- 
em vessels  needed  for  present  day  fish- 
ing. On  the  Pacific  Coast,  our  fleet  con- 
tains many  vessels  35  to  40  years  old. 
with  few  new  vessels.  Many  of  our  fish- 
ing vessels  designed  for  fishing  in  Puget 
Sound  are  being  forced  to  flsh  as  much 
as  300  miles  offshore.  In  addition  to 
being  uneconomical  they  are  unsafe. 
The  high  cost  of  construction  has  pre- 
vented their  replacement  with  new,  larg- 
er, modem  vessels. 

Public  Law  88-516  was  passed  to  assist 
the  fishing  industry  to  pay  the  increased 
costs  caused  by  our  vessel  documenta- 
tion requirements.  It  was  passed  for  a 
3 -year  period  which  has  now  expired. 
S.  1008  is  vitally  necessary  to  extend  and 
expand  this  act  so  that  our  fishing  in- 
dustry may  regain  a  competitive  position 
with  other  nations. 

Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  urge  passage  of  S.  1006,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  act  of  June  12.  I960,  for  the 
correction  of  certain  inequities  in  the 
construction  of  flsl:iing  vessels.  I  think 
that  this  Is  a  very  fair  bill  and  seeks  to 
right  an  injustice  long  endured  by  our 
domestic  fishing  industry. 

I  have  received  several  telegrams  from 
the  State  ol  Hawaii  strongly  urging  Sen- 
ate passage  of  S.  1006  in  order  to  help 
stop  further  deterioration  of  an  impor- 
tant part  of  our  economy.  Hawaii's 
multimillion-dollar  flsliing  industry  has 
suffered  from  foreign  competition,  along 
with  other  States.  Foreign  fishing  ves 
sels,  mostly  subsidized  by  their  govern 
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ments.  have  provided  what  amounts  to 
unfair  competition  to  ships  of  the 
United  States. 

In  view  of  a  clearly  apparent  trend 
among  the  world  fistiing  vessels  to  larger 
and  longer  range  ships,  much  more  ex- 
pensive to  construct  and  operate.  I  feel 
that  S.  1006  is  imperative  in  order  to 
help  our  domestic  vessels  compete  on  a 
fairer  basis.  This  bill  would  make  it 
possible  for  the  United  States  to  partici- 
pate in  the  construction  of  a  fisiung  fieet 
that  will  not  fear  competition  from  the 
best  and  largest  government-subsidized 
fleets  from  other  countries. 

Up  to  the  present,  the  US.  fishing  in- 
dustry has  been  handicapped  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  June  12.  1960,  which 
authorized  a  subsidy  payment  for  con- 
struction of  fisiiing  vessels  not  to  exceed 
one-tliird  of  the  total  cost.  This  IhU 
would  permit  that  subsidy  to  be  in- 
creased to  55  percent  with  funds  to  be 
expended  from  a  $10  million  appropria- 
tion. Furthermore,  the  1960  act  has 
expired,  for  all  practical  purp>oses,  as  of 
June  12.  1963.  S.  1006  would  extend  the 
date  of  effectiveness  to  June  30.  1968. 

The   necessity   to  favorably   consider 
S.  1006  is  sharply  emphasized  when  we 
study  subsidy  grants  made  by  foreign 
countries  to  Uieir  own  fishing  industries. 
In  Canada,  a  subsidy  of  50  percent  of 
ail  approved  costs  is  paid  by  the  Crovern- 
ment  toward  construction  costs  of  long- 
range  steel  fishing  trawlers.    In  Norway, 
fishing  vessels  are  financed  by  their  Grov- 
emment  up  to  60  percent  by  long-term, 
low-interest  Government  loans.    Similar 
favorable   government   aid   Is  accorded 
the  industry  in  France,  the  United  King- 
dom, arul  Germany.    The  Soviet  Union's 
magnificent  trawling  fieet  is,  of  course, 
wholly  subsidized.    Japanese  fishing  ves- 
sels of  modem  design  and  construction 
have  been  blessed  by  lower  construction 
costs,  often  running  50  percent  less  than 
comparable   construction    costs   in    the 
United  States  for  steel  vessels.     I  also 
understand  that  wooden  vessels  can  be 
ccMistructed  at  costs  more  than  one-third 
less  as   compared   to   our   construction 
costs. 
What  does  this  all  add  up  to.> 
This  haa  meant  tiiat  the  U.S.  fishing 
fleet  is  probably  the  most  outmoded  of 
the  larger  fleets  of  the  world.    We  have 
flailing  boats  built  in  1865  and  1872  still 
operating.     The  California  purse  seine 
fleet  whuch  catches  tuna  is  a  good  ex- 
ample  of  our  outmoded   fleet.     Of   37 
vessels  out  of  San  Pedro,  none  iiave  been 
built  since  1951.    About  27  of  them  were 
biiilt  during  World  War  II  years.     For 
boats  out  of  San  Diego,  56  out  of  67  were 
built  during  the  years  1927  to  1952.   Only 
11  have  been  built  during  the  last  10 
years.     The  story  can  be  repeated  for 
other  fishing  fleets.     Eighty  percent  of 
the  Chesapeake  sail  dredge  vessels  were 
built  before  World  War  I.    The  average 
menhaden  seiner  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
region  was  built  in  1915. 

This  outmoded  U-S.  flsliing  fleet  has 
suffered  in  international  competition. 
In  1956,  only  the  Japanese  outranked 
the  United  States  as  a  fishing  country. 
However,  flgures  in  1961  indicate  that 
we  have  sadly  deteriorated  since  then. 


We  follow  Japan,  Peru,  Red  China,  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Each  of  the  first  three 
countries  almost  doubles  our  percentage 
of  the  world  catch  of  fiah.  running  16.3 
percent.  12.7  percent,  and  12.2  percent, 
respectively,  to  our  7.1  percent. 

Mr.  President,  unless  we  are  com- 
pletely satisfied  to  have  our  outmoded 
and  outclassed  fishing  vessels  of  a  by- 
gone era  compete  with  swift,  modem, 
long-range  foreign  trawlers  heavily  sub- 
sidized by  their  governments,  unless  we 
are  unconcerned  to  see  our  fishermen 
and  the  fishing  industry  having  to  cope 
with  insurmountable  handicaps  imposed 
by  the  superior  speed,  range,  and  ef- 
ficiency capabilities  of  these  foreign 
ships,  then  I  think  it  is  crucially  neces- 
sary to  support  passage  of  S.  1006. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  yield  the  floor.  Before  I  do 
so,  I  wish  to  reiterate — and  I  know  I 
speak  for  the  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Macnuson]  as  well  as  myself — that 
we  are  gratified  and  pleased  by  the  fine 
support  given  to  us  by  our  friends,  the 
Senators  from  Rhode  Island,  Massachu- ) 
setts,  and  Hawaii. 


RIGHT  OF  FORMER  PRESIDENTS  TO 
SPEAK  ON  FLOOR  OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
glad  that  my  resolution  calling  for  the 
right  of  former  Presidents  to  speak  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate. 

Similar  legislation  has  been  introduced 
19  times  in  19  years,  but,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  the  idea  has  always 
foundered. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  compendium  prepared  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  of  the  previous  meas- 
ures which  have  been  introduced  in  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  are  similar  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 78  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  compen- 
dium was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Bills  Making  Former  Presidents  Senators 
AT  Large — 78th  to  8Tth  Congresses 

THE    78TH    CONGRESS 

H.R.  5055.  Mr.  Canfleld.  June  19.  1944  (Ju- 
diciary) :  Ex-Presldents  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  eligible  to  hold  office  as  Senators 
at  Large  except  when  holding  offices  which 
make  them  Ineligible  to  serye  In  either  House 
of  Congress.  Such  Senators  at  Large  shall 
have  the  same  prlvilegea.  salary,  etc..  as 
Territorial  Delegates  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  allowance  for  clerical 
assistants  given  Senators  who  are  not  chair- 
men of  a  standing  committee  and  are  from 
the  most  populous  State. 

THE    7*TH    CONGRESS 

House  Joint  Resolution  231.  Mr.  Martin 
Of  Massachusetts.'  July  18.  1945  (Judiciary), 
constitutional  amendment:  Ex-presidents  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  made  Senators 
from  the  United  States  at  large,  iinless  re- 
moved from  the  Presidency  by  Impeachment. 
Ratification  must  be  within  7  years  after 
submission  to  the  States. 

THE    BOTH    CONGRESS 

S.  1625,  Mr.  Brewster,  July  14,  1947  (Judi- 
ciary) :  Creates  the  office  oX  Senator  at  Large 
for  ex-Presidents  of  the  United  States. 
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HJl.  504,  Mr.  Canfleld,  January  6,  1947 
(Judiciary) :  Creates  the  office  of  Senator  at 
Large  In  the  Senate  for  ex-Presidents  of  the 
United  States. 

HJl.  4215,  Mr.  Kttnkzl,^  July  16,  1947 
(Judiciary)  :  Cerates  the  office  of  Senator  at 
Large  for  ex-Presidents  of  the  United  States. 


THE    8 1  ST   CONGRESS 

S.  209,  Mr.  Brewster,  January  5,  1949 
(Rules  and  Administration) :  Creates  the 
office  of  Senator  at  Large  for  ex-Presldents 
of  the  United  States. 

HJl.  154,  Mr.  Canfleld,  January  3,  1949 
(Judiciary) :  Creates  the  office  of  Senator 
at  Large  In  the  Senate  for  ex-Presldents  of 
the  United  States. 

THE    8  2D    CONGRESS 

S.  2757,  Mr.  Brewster,  Pel»uary  27,  1952 
(Rules  and  Administration)  :  Creates  the 
office  of  Senator  at  Large  In  the  Senate  for 
ex-Presidents  of  the  United  States.  Such 
Senator  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

S.  2956,  Mr.  Humphhet,'  March  31,  1952 
(Judiciary) :  Creates  the  office  of  Senator 
at  Large  in  the  Senate  for  ex-Presidents  of 
the  United  States.  Such  Senator  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  vote. 

H.R.  6503,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  February  7.  1952 
(Judiciary) :  Creates  the  office  of  Senator 
at  Large  In  the  Senate  for  former  Presidents 
and  former  Vice  Presidents  of  the  United 
States.  Such  Senator  shall  have  the  right 
to  debate  but  not  to  vote. 

H.R.  7362,  Mr.  Cannon,'  April  2,  1962  (Ju- 
diciary) :  Creates  the  office  of  Senator  at 
Large  In  the  Senate  for  ex-Presidents  of  the 
United  States.  Such  Senator  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  vote. 

HJl.  7896.  Mr.  Celler,'  April  4,  1952  (Ju- 
diciary) :  Creates  the  office  of  Senator  at 
Large  In  the  Senate  for  ex-Presidents  of  the 
United  States.  Sucl^  Senator  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  vote.  ' 

the    8  3D    CONGRESS 

HJl.  182,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  January  3,  1953 
(Judiciary) :  Creates  the  office  of  Senator  at 
Large  In  the  Senate  for  former  Presidents 
and  former  Vice  Presidents  of  the  United 
States.  Such  Senator  shall  have  the  right 
to  debate  but  not  to  vote. 

TRK  84TH  CONGRESS 

8. 1010,  Mr.  Kilgore.  February  8,  1955  (Ju- 
diciary) :  Creates  the  office  of  Senator  at 
Large  in  the  Senate  for  former  Presidents  of 
the  United  States.  Such  Senator  shall  have 
the  rights  of  a  Senator  except  the  right  to 
vote. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  125,  Mr.  Magnd- 
soN,»  January  25  1956  (Judiciary)  constitu- 
tional amendment:  Creates  the  office  of  Sen- 
ator at  Large  in  the  Senate  for  former  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  who  have  served 
2  yecu-s  or  longer  and  who  have  not  been  im- 
peached. Such  Senator  at  Large  shall  have 
all  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  Senator 
except  the  right  to  vote. 

H.R.  3886,  Mr.  Chelf,'  February  10,  1956 
(Judiciary) :  Creates  the  office  of  Senator  at 
Large  In  the  Senate  for  former  Presidents  of 
the  United  States.  Such  Senator  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  ac- 
corded to  Members  of  the  Senate  except  the 
right  to  vote. 

the  SSTH  CONGRESS 

House  Joint  Resolution  613,  Mr.  CHELr,> 
February  16,  1960  (Judiciary),  constitutional 
amendment:  Proposes  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  so  as  to  make  former  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  SUtes  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

the  87TH  CONGRESS 

House  Joint  Resolution  96,  Mr.  Chklt.i 
January  4,  1961  (Judiciary),  constitutional 
amendment:  Proposes  an  amendment  to  the 

•  Indicates  present  membership  In  Con- 
gress. 


Constitution  so  as  to  make  former  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

House  Joint  Resolution  360,  Mr.  Monaoan,^ 
April  10.  1961  (Judiciary),  constitutional 
amendment:  Proposes  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  so  as  to  make  former  Presl- 
dente  of  the  United  States  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  will  be 
noted  that  many  distinguished  Members 
of  both  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  have  sought  to  advance 
the  concept  of  having  ex-Presidents  be 
given  the  privilege  of  addressing  a  House 
of  the  Congress.  In  fact  Senator 
Humphrey  in  1952  and  Senator  Macnu- 
son in  1956  both  introduced  legislation 
providing  for  the  concept  of  ex -Presi- 
dents being  Senators-at-large.  I  thank 
Senators  Magnuson  and  Humphrey  for 
all  their  past  labors  in  this  regard  as  well 
as  Senator  Cooper,  all  three  of  whom  co- 
sponsored  and  helped  secure  the  adop- 
tion of  Senate  Resolution  78  which 
unanimously  passed  this  body  today. 

Furthermore,  I  wish  to  thank  my  old 
friend,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr..  who, 
when  he  was  a  Representative,  submitted 
similar  resolutions  in  two  different  Con- 
gresses and  who  helped  stimulate  my 
thinking  in  this  regard. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  idea  of  introduc- 
ing this  type  of  legislation  was  not  orig- 
inal with  me  and  that  many  flne  and  able 
Members  of  Congress  in  both  Chambers 
have  given  much  thought  to  this  type 
of  resolution  over  the  years. 

Now  that  the  Senate  has  approved  this 
resolution,  I  believe  that  the  luster  of  our 
body  will  be  even  further  increased  by 
the  occasional  presence  of  former  Presi- 
dents. To  be  specific,  I  think  it  would 
have  been  very  helpful  indeed  if  former 
Presidents  Hoover.  Truman,  and  Elsen- 
hower had  given  their  views  to  the  Sen- 
ate relative  to  the  test  ban  treaty  right 
here  on  the  Senate  floor. 

In  a  more  personal  vein,  I  know  what 
a  great  advantage  it  would  be  to  me  or  to 
any  newer  Senator  to  have  the  advice 
and  know  Ihe  views  of  former  Presidents 
when,  as  sometimes  happens,  we  find 
that  the  views  of  our  President  are  in 
direct  variance  with  the  views  of  the 
committee  chairman  of  the  same  party. 
Here,  I  am  thinking  specifically  of  the 
controversy  of  the  RS-70. 

Finally,  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 
is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  bridging 
the  present  schism  between  our  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches.  It  could 
mean  that  we  in  the  Congress  will  be 
more  aware  of  the  problems  facing  the 
Executive  and  thus  avoid  positions  of 
deadlock. 

Therefore,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  know  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  reported  my  resolution, 
as  amended,  to  this  body  and  it  has  se- 
cured its  adoption  today. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
cler*  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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MOSCOSO  RECEIVES  ANNUAL 
PEACE  AWARD  OF  CATHOLIC  AS- 
SOCIATION FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE 

Mr.     HUMPHREY.     Mr.     President, 
during  the  past  weekend,  the  Catholic 
Association     for     International     Peace 
convened  in  Washington  for  its  annual 
meeting.    The  theme  of  this  year's  con- 
ference was  "The  Christian  Challenge  in 
Latin  America."    It  was  most  appropri- 
ate therefore  that  the  association  chose 
to  honor  with  Its  Aimual  Peace  Award 
the  JJS.  Coordinator  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  Mr.  Teodoro  Moscoso.    I  join 
President  Kennedy  and  Secretary  Rusk 
in  congratulating  Mr.  Moscoso.    I  con- 
gratulate the  association  for  its  wisdom 
in  honoring  the  man  who  guides  U.S. 
participation  in  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress.   No  American  has  done  more — and 
been  rewarded  less — during  the  i>ast  2 
years,   to  bring  peace  and  progress  to 
Latin  America,  the  area  which  President 
Kennedy  again  described  this  past  week- 
end in  his  message  to  the  Catholic  As- 
sociation for  International  Peace  Con- 
vention as  "the  most  critical  area  in  the 
world."   I  am  only  sorry  that  I  could  not 
be  present  at  the  award  limcheon  at 
which  Mr.  Moscoso  received  the  Annual 
Peace  Award. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  Catholic 
Association  for  International  Peace 
honored  me  with  an  invitation  to  present 
my  own  views  on  "Latin  America:  The 
Challenge  to  Peace."  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  my  remarks  and 
an  article  entiUed  "Red  Halt  Called  in 
America,"  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  recent  date,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Latin  America:    The  Challenge  to  Peace 
(Address  of  Senator  Hubert  H.  HtrMPHsxr 
prepared  for  delivery  at  the  annual  con- 
vention  of   the    Catholic   Association   for 
International  Peace,  Friday,  September  27. 
1963,    at    the    Sheraton    Park    Hotel    in 
Washington,  D.C.) 

The  "challenge  to  peace"  In  the  world  to- 
day Is  stated  succinctly  In  a  brief  passage 
from  Pope  John  XXIU's  encyclical  Mater 
et  Maglstra:  "Given  the  growing  interde- 
pendence among  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  It 
is  not  possible  to  preserve  lasting  peace  if 
glaring  economic  and  social  Inequality 
among  them  persists." 

The  "challenge  to  peace"  in  Latin  America 
today  lies  in  the  shocking  economic  and  so- 
cial Inequality  between  privileged  and  Im- 
poverished, between  glittering  capitals  and 
festering  slvmis,  between  booming  industrial 
regions  and  primitive  rural  areas.  Tht  chal- 
lenge to  peace  In  Latin  America  Is  the  revo- 
lutionary challenge  of  an  unjust  social  order, 
a  social  order  In  which  true  peace — peace 
based  on  justice — Is  Impossible. 

It  Is  this  peace  based  on  a  jxut  social  order 
that  l8  the  aim  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
This  aim,  as  defined  In  the  Declaration  of  the 
Peoples  of  America  which  precedes  the  Char- 
ter of  Punta  del  Este,  Is  to  "unite  in  a  com- 
mon effort  to  bring  our  people  accelerated 
economic  progress  and  broader -social  justice 
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within  tbe  fnonework  of  penonAl  dignity  and 
political  liberty."  Tha  first  and  foremoat^ 
challenge  to  peace  In  Latin  America  U  the 
accomplishment  of  ttiJa  purpose. 

In  this  nuclear  age  there  Is  no  tirea  of  the{ 
world  wboee  peace  is  Immune  to  the  chain 
lenge  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  external 
challenge  to  peace  In  Latin  America  today 
lies  In  a  spread  of  the  nuclear  rivalry  of  the 
super  powers  to  Central  and  South  America. 
It  llee  In  a  rei>etltion  of  the  arms  race  that 
now  plagues  the  Middle  East,  It  lies  In  a; 
nuclear  rivalry  which  If  extended  to  Latin! 
America  could  only  lead  to  the  squandering' 
of  resources  needed  to  overcome  the  Internal 
threat  to  peace,  tbe  threat  of  violent  social: 
revolution.  In  examining  the  challenge  to 
peace  In  Latin  An>erlca  today,  we  must  con- 
sider both  the  Internal  threat  of  violent 
social  revolution  and  the  external  threat  of| 
nuclear  rivalry.  It  Is  to  the  first  of  thesej 
that  I  will  now  ttirn  my  attention.  ^ 

I  will  not  elaborate  here  on  the  conditions 
and  cireumstances  which  stimulated  Presl-. 
dent  Kennedy's  call  for  a  new  Alliance  fori 
Progress  in  this  hemisphere  and  which  in-| 
spired  20  American  republics  to  subscribe  to| 
the  Alliance  program  in  the  Charter  of  Puntai 
del  Bste.  These  conditions  are  known  to  all' 
of  you. 

They  have  been  discussed  earlier  in  thisi 
forum  on  "The  Christian  Challenge  in  Latin 
America";  by  Monslgnor  GremlUion  in  his 
paper  on  "The  Challenge  of  International 
Justice."  and  by  Professor  Tannenbaum  In, 
his  discussion  of  "The  Challenge  of  Social! 
Hevolutlon." 

It  would  be  appropriate,  I  hope,  to  offer  a, 
brief  appraisal  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  as 
It  looks  to  a  XSS.  Senator  after  2  years  of 
operation. 

On  the  second  anniversary  at  the  Alliance, 
which  we  celebrated  last  month,  we  heard 
repeated  cries  of  desperation,  doom,  and  de- 
spair about  the  fate  of  the  Alliance.    I  do  notj 
share  this  Judgment  of  pessimism  and  gloom.  { 

My  own  conclusion  today  remains  approx-  \ 
Imately  the  same  as  stated  in  the  opening; 
sentence  of  my  "Report  on  the  Alliance  fori 
Progrees"  Issued  In  March  of  this  year:  "In 
terms  of  where  It  was  a  year  ago,  the  Allanza 
para  el  Progreso  has  taken  a  giant  leap  for- 
ward.    In  terms  of  where  it  has  yet  to  go,  it 
has  taken  only  a  short  faltering  step."     I 
would  only  add  that  in  a  niunber  of  impor- 
tant countries,  the  pattern  of  progress  hasi 
become  less  "faltering"  In  the  past  Q  months,  i 

1  would  like  to  elaborate  on  this  concliislon ! 
in  tenns  of  ( 1 )  what  we  have  learned  in  the 
past  2  years:  (2)  what  we  have  accomplished; 
and  (3)  what  remains  to  be  done. 

Much  of  the  premature  pessimism  about 
the  Alliance  resulu  from  an  underestimation 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  and  from  false 
expectations  about  what  could  be  achieved  In 
a  brief  period  of  time.  Today  we  are  well 
aware  that  nostalgic  recollecUon  of  the 
dramatic  success  of  the  Marshall  plan  in  re- 
storing economic  and  social  vitality  to  the 
war  ravaged,  but  highly  advanced  modern 
societies  of  Western  Eiirope  should  not  de- 
lude tis.  We  are  aware  that  this  European 
experience  does  little  to  illuminate  the  path 
to  speedy  economic  and  social  development  i 
in  underdeveloped  areas  in  Latin  America.  - 
The  reform  and  modification  of  social  and 
economic  traditions  that  have  persisted  for 

2  centuries  are  not  going  to  be  accomplished 
in  2  years — and  probably  not  in  a  decade.  It 
should  be  understood  by  now  that  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  has  Just  begun.  It  is  pre- 
matxire  to  pronoixnce  any  definitive  Judg- 
ments on  its  success  or  failure. 

It  took  most  of  the  first  2  years  to  assem- 
ble the  organization  and  find  the  qualified 
personnel  to  rtm  the  Alliance  programs 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Latin 
America.  If  all  of  the  problems  of  orga- 
nization and  personnel  have  not  yet  been 
solved,  sxifflcient  progress  has  been  made  to 


permit    Alliance    programs    to    be    launched 
In  all  of  tbs  !•  LaUn  American  countries. 

Among  the  more  difficult  lessons  to  be 
learned  during  the  first  3  years,  none  proved 
more  resistant  than  the  fundamental  truth 
outlined  In  the  Alliance  charter — that  the 
Alliance  Is  not  Just  another  U.S.  aid  pro- 
gram. Rather  it  is  a  cooperative  endeavor 
by  19  Latin  American  countries  and  the 
United  States  to  enjoy  more  fully  the  cul- 
tural, spiritual,  and  material  riches  avail- 
able in  the  20th  century  and  to  make  these 
accessible  to  the  whole  population  rather 
than  to  a  select  few.  Following  from  this 
there  is  today  a  wider — if  still  imperfect — 
xinderstanding  of  the  fact  that  the  actions 
of  Latin  American  countries  themselves  In 
achieving  the  goals  of  the  Alliance  are  far 
more  Important  than  those  of  the  United 
States.  In  quantitative  terms.  It  agreed 
that  80  percent  of  the  material  resources 
for  Alliance  programs  must  come  from  the 
Latin  American  countries  themselves.  But 
far  more  important,  the  leadership  necessary 
to  mobilize  both  the  quantitative  and  quali- 
tative resources  of  the  societies  must  come 
from  within.  A  key  role  will  invariably  be 
played  by  the  political  leaders  of  the  coun- 
tries who  arc  currently  in  power.  The  po- 
litical decisions  taken  or  not  taken  will  in 
great  port  determine  the  pMrogress  or  failure 
of  the  Alliance  in  a  given  covmtry.  The 
ability  of  the  U.S.  Oovcmnxent  to  Influence 
these  political  decisions  is  always  limited, 
sometimes  nonexistent.  Political  leadership 
Is  the  most  important  ingredient  in  deter- 
mining whether  Alliance  programs  will 
progress  In  a  given  country.  If  we  are  today 
buojrant  with  hope  about  the  prospects  for 
Peru  and  Argentina,  it  is  because  of  the 
promise  engendered  by  the  election  of  a  new 
set  of  political  leaders  who  are  determined 
to  convert  the  disillusions  of  the  past  into 
valid  programs  for   the  future. 

If  we  are  despondent  this  weekend  about 
the  Caribbean  area,  it  is  because  we  have 
witnessed  once  more  the  vulnerability  of 
a  government  which  could  not  rely  on  a 
strong,  well -developed,  democratic  institu- 
tional structure.  We  need  strong  demo- 
cratic Institutions  to  support  strong  leaders. 
The  assault  on  a  recently  elected  constitu- 
tional government  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic by  those  who  have  not  experienced  a 
tradition  of  free  democratic  government  is 
a  cruel  blow  to  political  freedom  in  this 
hemisphere,  and  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

If  a  government  can  inspire  confidence  and 
hope  among  its  people,  it  can  advance  to- 
ward the  Alliance  goals — regardless  of  where 
It  starts.  Disillusionment  In  this  hemisphere 
has  not  been  greatest  in  the  least  advanced 
countries — but  in  the  most  politically  un- 
stable countries — which  In  some  cases  means 
some  of  the  most  advanced  economically. 

We  are  likely  to  experience  disappoint- 
ment and  disiiruslonment  again  In  certain 
Latin  American  countries  over  the  course  of 
the  next  decade.  In  most  cases  these  will  be 
caused  by  a  falliu"e  of  political  leadership, 
and  a  failure  to  build  political  institutions 
which  are  capable  of  sustaining  and  imple- 
menting the  basic  structural  modifications 
in  their  societies  called  for  under  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress. 

I  hope  that  the  experience  of  the  past  2 
years  has  also  shown  that  political  democ- 
racy is  an  indispensable  basis  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Although 
we  have  witnessed  in  several  cases  interfer- 
ence with  constitutional  governments  and 
the  suspension  of  political  democracy,  I  hope 
that  these  represent  only  temporary  aberra- 
tions, not  a  permanent  trend.  The  restora- 
tion of  free  constitutional  government  in 
Peru  and  Argentina  would  seem  to  support 
this  hope.  The  recent  events  In  the  Domini- 
can Republic  Duike  me  less  confident.  Al- 
though we  cannot  assume  that  Juntas  will 
vanish  from  the  hemisphere,  it  remains  my 


belief  tliat  the  support  In  this  country  and 
in  Latin  America  which  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program  requires  for  its  success 
cannot  be  sustained  If  political  democracy 
is  readily  sacrificed  before  scene  short-range 
expediency.  Indulgence  in  short-range  ex- 
pediency is  frequently  the  road  to  long- 
term  disaster. 

As  the  U.S.  Coordinator  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  has  stated,  the  Alliance  includes  not 
only  a  social  revolution  against  the  scourge 
of  hunger,  disease,  and  illiteracy,  but  a 
political  revolution  whose  "single  most  im- 
portant force"  is  "the  quest  for  first-class 
citizenship."  "Free  countries,"  Blr.  Moscoso 
concludes,  "do  not  develop  on  bread  alone." 
Political  democracy  and  free  constitutional 
government  must  remain  an  indispensable 
goal  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  needs  more  than  money. 
It  needs  the  will  to  succeed,  a  dedication  to 
social  and  economic  change,  and  a  faith  in 
free,  constitutional  government. 

It  Is  of  utmost  importance  for  tbe  Alli- 
ance in  the  years  ahead  that  we  have  in  the 
past  2  years  managed  to  discard  many  of 
the  old  cliches  which  have  governed  our 
thinking  about  Latin  America  in  the  past. 
We  now  know,  first  of  all,  that  Latin  Amer- 
ica is  not  a  homogeneous  unit,  but  a  con- 
tinent of  widely  diversified  peoples,  sharply 
varied  economies,  and  both  highly  advanced 
and   grossly  underdeveloped   regions. 

Each  country  has  its  own  history,  back- 
ground, and  culture  and  each  must  be  treated 
individually.  Each  republic  or  area  has  its 
own  problems,  as  well  as  acknowledged  as- 
sets, and  each  country  m\ut  be  looked  upon 
as  a  separate  and  distinct  entity.  Oiir  use 
of  the  term  "Latin  America"  in  reference  to 
this  geographic  area  should  not  conceal  this 
fact  of  diversity. 

Another  cliche,  now  exposed  in  all  its  hol- 
lowness,  is  that  which  portrays  the  Latin 
American  countries  as  being  divided  between  \ 
avaricious  oligarchs  and  primitive  masses, 
the  former  united  in  a  concerted  plot  to 
oppress  the  latter.  This  explanatton  will  no 
longer  do.  There  remain  oligarchs  and 
there  remain  oppressed  masses — far  too 
many  of  both.  But  such  a  dichotomy  ig- 
nores the  growth  of  a  sulMtantlal  middle 
class  in  most  of  the  larger  Latin  American 
countries.  It  Ignores  the  growing  number 
of  enlightened  progressive  leaders  springing 
trora.  the  aristocracy,  the  military  and  the 
church.  It  Ignores  the  growth  of  well- 
organized  unionized  workers  in  most  metro- 
politan centers  of  the  hemisphere.  It  Ignores 
the  growing  awareness  in  the  hemisphere  of 
the  truth  of  President  Betancourt's  state- 
ment that  "If  we  cannot  help  the  many  who 
are  poor,  we  cannot  save  the  few  who  are 
rich."  Although  the  middle-class  citizen, 
enlightened  aristocrat,  and  the  unionized 
laborer  may  be  far  too  few  In  nxunber,  it  is 
from  these  groups,  that  the  leadership  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  must  come. 
It  is  time  for  the  old  cliches  to  be  dropped 
and  these  new  realities  faced. 

In  summary,  the  experience  of  the  past 
2  years  has  taught  us  that  the  Alliance  is  a 
long-term  program,  that  the  Latin  American 
continent  includes  a  diverse  and  rapidly 
changing  group  of  societies  whose  social, 
political,  and  economic  systems  cannot  be 
explained  In  terms  of  the  cliches  of  the 
past. 

I  would  now  like  to  shift  from  what  we 
have  learned  to  what  has  been  accomplished. 
Despite  the  brevity  of  the  period,  there  are 
concrete  accomplishments  one  can  point  to 
after  2  years.  President  Kennedy  has  given 
us  an  excellent  brief  summary  of  these: 
"Some  140,000  new  housing  units  have  been 
constructed,  slum-clearing  projects  have 
begun,  there  are  a,200  new  school  classrooms, 
more  than  700  new  water  systems  have  been 
built.  Land  reform  and  tax  reform  meas- 
ures have  been  adopted  by  many  countries, 
more  than  160.000  agricultural  credit  loans 
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have  been  made   and  more  than  4  million 
schoolbooks  have  been  distributed. 

"Our  Conunon  Market  agreements  are 
gaining  new  impetus,  a  revolutionary  step 
has  been  taken  to  stabilize  the  price  of  cof- 
fee in  world  markets. 

"More  than  9  million  children  are  being 
fed  in  18  countries  in  a  food  for  peace  school- 
lunch  program.  Road  construction,  especial- 
ly in  some  agricultural  areas,  is  proceeding 
rapidly." 

This  sumnuu7  touches  only  very  sketchlly 
on  the  concrete  acoompllahments — many  of 
which  you  have  already  discussed  in  greater 
detail  at  this  conference. 

For  the  long-range  future  of  the  Alliance, 
one  of  the  major  accomplishments  of  the 
past  2  years  has  been  the  beginning  of  a 
change  in  attitude  within  the  traditional 
elite  groups  toward  the  problems  of  social 
and  economic  reform.  A  few  years  ago  it 
could  be  said  that  the  indifference  and  fatal- 
Ism  of  the  ruling  groups  of  Latin  America 
was  well  expressed  in  the  remark  of  the  late 
19th  centiU7  Chilean  President  Barros  Locco: 
"There  are  only  two  kinds  of  problems  facing 
society:  Those  which  get  solved  by  them- 
selves— and  those  which  defy  solution."  This 
attitude  Is  no  longer  characteristic  of  all  the 
ruling  groups.  There  are  individuals  from 
the  traditionally  privileged  groups — the  mili- 
tary, the  landowners,  the  businessmen,  the 
universities  and  the  church — who  are  be- 
ginning to  take  tbe  lead  in  championing  the 
economic  and  social  reconstruction  of  their 
societies  prescribed  by  the  Alliance  Charter. 
If  they  remain  exceptions  to  the  rule,  if  they 
are  far  too  few  in  number,  if  they  are  a 
half  century  late  in  asserting  their  leader- 
ship— it  Is  nevertheless  a  fact  today  that  an 
increasing  number  are  Joining  the  represent- 
atives of  the  rising  middle  class  to  provide 
the  leadership  that  will  be  necessary  to  In- 
sure the  success  of  the  Alliance.  What  Is  still 
doubtful  Is  whether  they  will  move  fast 
enough  and  with  the  desperate  sense  of 
urgency  that  the  sltiiatlon  calls  for. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  In  Latin 
America  in  recent  years  Is  the  renaissance  of 
the  Catholic  church  and  a  new  awakening 
on  the  part  of  the  chxircb  leaders  to  the 
shocking  social  and  economic  problems  of 
the  continent.  Since  the  meeting  of  the 
Latin  American  hierarchy  at  the  Eucharistic 
Congress  In  Brazil  in  1955,  church  leaders 
have  begun  to  foctis  sharp  attention  on  the 
social  Injustice  perpetuated  by  the  tradi- 
tional indifference  of  the  privileged  classes  to 
social  and  economic  problems. 

Today  In  Chile,  Panama,  Venezuela,  north- 
ern Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Colombia,  mem- 
bers of  the  hierarchy  are  pushing  actively  the 
reforms  stipulated  under  the  Alliance  char- 
ter. Whereas  formerly  the  active  espousal 
of  progressive  Social  and  economic  policies 
was  largely  confined  to  religious  orders  like 
the  Maryknoll  priests  or  to  isolated  pastors, 
today  they  are  supported  by  occupants  of 
metropolitan  sees. 

The  farslghted  social  and  economic  philos- 
ophy of  Pope  John's  recent  social  encyclicals 
"Mater  et  Magistra"  and  "Pacem  in  Terrls" 
is  being  strongly  pushed  by  the  Vatican. 
Men  who  once  would  have  been  promoted 
to  mountain  parlshea^or  their  advanced 
views  are  now  being  appointed  bishops  and 
cardinals. 

Probably  the  best-known  among  those 
bishops  and  cardinals  who  are  now  providing 
progressive  leadership  Is  the  Archbishop  of 
Santiago,  Chile,  Raul  Cardinal  Sllva  Kn- 
rlquez.  Cardinal  Sllva's  advanced  social 
views  are  well  expressed  in  the  now  well- 
known  pastoral  letter  issued  in  November  o^ 
1962  by  the  Chilean  bishops  on  "Social  Re- 
form and  the  Common  Oood." 

The  pastoral  letter  scathingly  criticized  ex- 
isting social  and  economic  abuses,  deplored 
the  Inequality  in  distribution  of  Incomes, 
and  called  on  the  Oovernment  to  extend  and 
sj>eed  up  its  reforms  and  Its  social  welfare 


program.  Offering  its  own  example,  the 
church  in  Chile  is  now  redistributing  most 
of  its  own  lands  to  local  peasants.  At  a 
luncheon  wiiich  I  gave  in  honor  of  Cardinal 
Sllva  during  his  visit  to  Washington  in  July 
of  this  year,  he  outlined  to  members  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Conunittee  the 
pilot  project  which  he  is  now  sponsoring  in 
the  field  of  agrarian  reform,  a  project  utilis- 
ing the  full  resources  of  modern  technology, 
scientific  agricultural  planning,  and  modem 
credit  facilities.  Such  a  model  project  is 
designed  to  demonstrate  that  agrarian 
reform  is  not  merely  a  rhetorical  slogan,  but 
an  achievable  reality. 

As  many  of  you  may  know,  Chile  has  be- 
come a  veritable  laboratory  for  experimenta- 
tion and  for  developing  new  institutions  to 
cope  with  new  social  problems  created  by 
modernization.  Groups  affiliated  with  the 
church  are  well  represented.  Today  in  Chile 
one  finds  specialized  Institutions  exclusively 
devoted  to  training  student  and  Intellectual 
leaders;  one  finds  some  devoted  to  training 
labor  leaders;  some  to  preparing  project  ap- 
plications and  feasibility  studies  for  sub- 
mission to  international  lending  agencies; 
some  to  training  cooperative  leaders;  others 
to  preparing  special  programs  for  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  slum  dwellers  that 
ring  Santiago  and  Lima,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Caracas;  still  others  to  educating  business- 
men, managers,  and  financiers  on  the  role 
they  must  play  In  achieving  social  and  eco- 
nomic Justice  in  their  societies. 

The  last  mentioned  of  these,  the  Chilean 
division  of  the  International  Federation  of 
Christian  Employers  (commonly  referred  to 
by  its  initials  UNIAPAC)  Is  part  of  a  Joint 
effort  by  socially  enlightened  businessmen, 
financiers,  and  managers  in  Europe  and  in 
Latin  America  to  effect  a  basic  modification 
of  the  social  aiul  economic  order  in  the  light 
of  Christian  social  doctrine.  To  accelerate 
this  movement,  which  Is  already  well  estab- 
lished in  several  Latin  Anoerlcan  countries, 
UNIAPAC  is  sponsoring  a  Latin  American 
Porum  in  Economic  Development  In  Sao 
F^ulo,  Brasil,  in  November  of  this  year.  I 
am  much  encouraged  by  this  movement  and 
have  actively  engaged  in  arranging  for  a 
strong  delegation  from  tMe  United  States 
to  participate  in  this  conference. 

If  I  dwelt  at  some  length  on  Chile,  <  it  is 
because  it  is  here  that  great  progress  has 
been  realized  In  Institution  building — in 
the  establishment  of  indigenous  specialized 
Institutions  which  will  in  time  be  able  to 
stand  on  their  own,  well  prepared  to  deal 
with  the  complex  and  highly  specialized 
social  and  economic  problems  confronting 
a  modern  society.  Outside  help  is  needed 
in  the  beginning — and  in  many  cases  this 
external  assistance  should  properly  come 
from  nongovernmental  sources.  I  am  told 
by  Latin  American  friends  that  much  of 
the  remarkable  success  enjoyed  by  these 
recently  established  Chilean  institutions  can 
be  credited  to  the  unified,  systematic  pro- 
gram of  regular  financial  support  provided 
by  the  German  Bishops  Fund,  which  now 
raises  $8  million  per  year  for  Latin  America 
through  an  annual  collection.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  increasing  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  Latin  America,  combined 
with  the  proven  record  of  generosity  on  the 
pexX.  of  the  American  Catholic  community, 
will  result  In  other  appropriate  systematic 
programs  of  support  for  establishing  similar 
institutions  in  other  parts  of  Latin  America, 
programs  of  support  that  might  perhaps  be 
discussed  by  members  of  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation for  International  Peace  convened  to 
disciiss  "The  Christian  Challenge  in  Latin 
America." 

In  the  2  years  since  the  Alliance  was 
launched  there  have  therefore  been  signifi- 
cant accomplishments — even  If  these  ac- 
complishments rarely  make  a  dent  in  solving 
the  staggering  problems  of  the  hemisphere. 
We  have  begun  to  appreciate  the  coopera- 
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tive  nature  of  the  Alliance.  We  have  a  bet- 
ter appreciation  of  the  Importance  of  politi- 
cal leadership  and  viable  political  Institu- 
tk»iB  in  achie\-lng  the  aims  of  the  Alliance. 
We  have  witnessed  at  least  a  beginning  of 
Interest  among  the  traditional  ruling  classes 
In  the  alms  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  assess  brlefiy 
some  problems  confronting  the  Alliance 
which  must  receive  our  Immediate  attention. 
First  of  all  we  mxut  translate  our  new 
understanding  of  the  cooperative  nature  of 
the  Alliance  Into  the  formal  machinery 
which  administers  Alliance  programs.  The 
spuming  by  certain  nations  2  years  ago  of 
a  U.S.  suggestion  to  establish  a  multilateral 
system  for  making  Alliance  decisions  con- 
tributed heavily  toward  the  development  of 
the  present  bilateral  system  under  which' 
the  principal  decisions  are  ntade  by  the  U3. 
Oovernment.  Former  Colombian  President 
Alberto  Lleras  Camargo's  conclusion  that  this 
represents  "the  Alliance's  greatest  error  In 
procedure"  would  appear  to  be  valid.  Writ- 
ing in  the  cm-rent  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
he  states  "Inter-American  organs  were  set 
up  to  study  and  prepare  plans  for  national 
development,  but  it  was  left  entirely  to  the 
U.8.  Initiative  not  only  to  find  the  way  la 
which  its  contribution  should  be  made  avail- 
able, but  also  to  arrive  at  some  standard  of 
Judgment  as  to  how  and  when  and  to  whom 
support  should  be  appKirtioned  for  carrying 
out  Alliance  plans.  The  result  was  to  create 
a  pattern  of  bilateral  operation  which,  on  the 
one  hand,  set  the  tone  of  the  discussions 
between  the  United  States  and  each  sepa- 
rate Latin  American  nation  for  each  particu- 
lar case;  on  the  other  hand  It  caused  an  un- 
ending series  of  misunderstandings,  resent- 
ments, conflicts,  and — though  quite  excep- 
tionally— oi>portunltles  for  scoring  in  the 
political  game." 

President  Lleras,  Joined  by  former  Brazil- 
ian President  Kubltschek,  has  proposed  that 
the  multilateral  character  of  the  Alliance 
(^rtiich  he  refers  to  as  the  "original  char- 
acter") be  accomplished  by  establishing  an 
Inter-American  body  to  administer  the  Alli- 
ance. The  newly  farmed  Inter-American 
Development  Committee  may  be  the  body 
which  could  appropriately  be  entrusted  with 
the  responsibility  of  scrutinizing  the  extent 
to  which  each  country,  including  the  United 
States,  fulfills  the  coomiltznents  it  assvoned 
at  Punte  del  Este.  Although  I  am  in  no  way 
qualified  to  pass  JtMlgment  on  ths  particular 
F>rocedure  to  be  adopted,  I  accept  the  basic 
premise  of  Increasing  the  role  of  the  Latin 
nations  In  making  the  basic  decisions  which 
will  govern  the  operation  of  the  Alliance  in 
the  heml^here  as  a  whole.  Our  experience 
with  the  participation  of  European  govern- 
ments in  the  administering  ol  the  Mai-gHnu 
plan  suggests  that  we  should  not  fear  this 
change  away  from  a  strictly  bilateral  ap- 
proach and  toward  a  multilateral  system  in 
adnalnistering  the  Alliance. 

A  second  item  which  must  receive  the 
highest  priority  is  a  more  rapid  implementa- 
tion of  the  new  extensive  Alliance  programs 
in  the  rural  areas  of  the  Continent.  I  have 
long  believed  that  the  explosive  political 
and  social  situation  In  many  countries  Is 
due  to  continued  neglect  of  the  rural  areas, 
where  even  today  over  half  the  population 
lives. 

In  my  view  Alliance  officials  were  far  too 
slow  in  recognizing  this  imbalance  between 
urban  and  rural  areas.  Today  much  is  being 
done  to  develop  these  areas  and  Integrate 
the  long  neglected  masses  Into  the  political 
and  social  life  of  the  country. 

Progress  is  being  made  in  extending  credit 
for  agriculture  and  half  of  the  countries  of 
the  Continent  have  received  sizable  Alliance 
loans  for  agricultural  credit.  Cooperatives 
are  being  formed  in  some  areas.  Programs 
are  nnderway  to  open  up  new  areas  by 
building  penetration  roads.  Land  distribu- 
tion   under    agrarian    retona    programs    is 
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proceeding    In    VenesueU,    Colombia,    aOd 

CbUe. 

T^e  Importance  of  niral  development  cab 
hardly  be  overstated.  Over  half  of  tile 
countries  of  Latin  America  continue  to  spenid 
sizable  amounts  of  precloxis  foreign  excban^ 
reserves  to  Import  food  to  feed  tbelr  popu- 
lations. This  occurs  In  countries  that  a^ 
primarily  agricultural.  For  the  commob 
man  In  half  of  Latin  America,  the  key  Do 
a  higher  standard  of  living  In  the  near  future 
Is  still  an  Increase  In  agricultural  produo- 
tlvlty.  In  this  Held  the  United  States  has  a 
record  of  proven  performance.  We  abound 
In  technical  expertise  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture and  the  key  to  success  appears  tb 
be  OUT  ability  to  secure  the  widespread 
adoption  of  known  and  proven  techniques. 
Another  reason  for  Increasing  our  emphasis 
on  agrarian  reform  and  rxiral  development 
has  been  stated  by  President  Lleras  Camargo: 
the  imbalanced  growth  of  population  ih 
Latin  America  places  an  Increasingly  heavy 
burden  on  cities.  "For  there  is  no  sort  of 
economic  expansion,  however  swift  or  suo- 
ceasful,  that  can  assimilate  both  the  rur^l 
masses  who  cease  to  live  by  agriculture  and 
the  new  sxirplus  bands,  whether  in  the  town 
or  In  the  country,  who  come  year  by  yeaf 
to  glut  the  labor  market."  To  the  extenit 
that  rural  modernization  slows  down  the 
exodus  to  the  city,  it  alleviates  the  problem 
engendered  by  rapid  population  growth. 

The  economic  development  of  the  rural 
sector  is  Intimately  linked  to  the  progress  at 
the  industrial  sector,  for  industriallzatloti 
can  floiirlah  only  If  it  has  available  progres*- 
sively  widening  markets.  The  pxirchasing 
power  of  a  modernized  rural  sector  is  of 
great  potential   stimulus  here. 

I  am  not  disturbed  by  the  criticisms  that 
the  Alliance  Is  now  foctislng  too  much  at^ 
tention  on  rural  areas  and  too  little  oa 
Latin  America's  troubled  cities.  I  would 
sustain  this  new  emphasis  on  rural  develop*- 
ment  and  in  many  countries  Increase  it.  X 
am  not  suggesting  that  we  attempt  to  reverse 
the  long-range  secular  trend  toward  urban* 
laatlon  which  Ls  characteristic  of  our  mod*- 
em  techn(^oglcal  world.  Nor  am  I  suggests 
Ing  that  we  attempt  to  dlsooorage  IndustriaU 
laatlon  and  encotirage  concentration  oft 
production  of  raw  materials  through  a  pre*^ 
domlnantly  agricultural  economy.  | 

Indeed,  today  we  are  witnessing  one  ot 
the  Ironies  of  Marxist  determinism.  Todaf 
we  see  the  Soviet  Union,  which  has  for  dec« 
ades  assailed  the  United  States  for  pre*^ 
venting  industrialization  and  keeping  Lati4 
American  economies  confined  to  producing 
raw  materials,  imposing  upon  Cuba  a  mod* 
em  day  mercantile  system  in  which  Cuba 
Is  the  raw-materlal-produclng  colony  fof 
Russia,  and  the  captive  market  for  the  So* 
Tlet  Union's   manufactxired   goods. 

I  insist  that  the  Alliance  programs  must 
give  special  consideration  to  rural  and  agrl* 
cultural  development  beca\ise  it  is  neces* 
sary  that  someone  redress  the  balance  whlcl) 
events  have  tilted  heavily  In  favor  of  urbail 
development.  Modem  societies  are  gov* 
emed  by  urban  men,  and  financed  by  urban* 
oriented  financial  Institutions.  The  whol« 
complex  of  international  lending  instltu* 
tions — the  World  Bank,  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
private  banking  houses — is  heavily  geared 
toward  xirban  and  indiistrial  development. 
Most  of  these  institutions  do  not  find  it  po8-4 
Bible  to  chaxinel  substantial  capital  into  ag-« 
ricultural  programs.  And  yet  the  basis  ol 
the  modem  agricultural  revolution — whlcl) 
we  have  experienced  In  the  United  States—* 
is  heavy  capital  Investment.  It  is  Invest* 
ment  in  machinery,  in  fertilizer.  In  seeds, 
In  scientific  research  and  in  technical  train* 
ing.  According  to  Dr.  Barl  Buty,  dean  of 
agriculture  at  Purdue  University,  agricul* 
ture  is  one  d  the  biggest  users  of  capital  in 
the  XTaited  States.  The  total  capital  assets 
of  U.8.  farms  in  10«3  is  estimated  at  $214 


billion.  In  a  study  of  Indiana  farms,  the 
total  capital  investment  per  farm  was  tlSS,- 
000,  averaging  out  to  an  investment  of  over 
•78.000  per  man.  This  is  four  times  the  av- 
erage capital  investment  per  ind\istrial 
worker  in  this  country. 

If  agricultural  and  rural  development  is  to 
flourish  in  Latin  America,  large  amounts  of 
capital  will  be  required.  In  the  absence  of 
other  sources,  the  Alliance  agencies  such  as 
AID  and  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  must  be  principal  sources  for  this  cap- 
ital. 

But  once  again  it  is  not  only  the  economic 
consequences  of  rural  xinderdevelopment 
that  is  of  importance.  The  glaring  gap  be- 
tween booming  industrial  urban  regions  and 
primitive  rural  areas  is  social  and  political 
dynamite.  We  are  rapidly  learning  that  the 
situation  most  sxisceptible  to  violent  revolu- 
tion is  the  existence  of  vast  differences  in 
the  level  of  development,  Income,  and  growth 
within  a  country.  To  the  oppressed  peasant 
o&  northeast  Brazil,  the  dazzling  splendor  of 
S&o  Paulo  is  more  of  an  incitement  to  revo- 
lution than  the  faraway  places  of  the  rich 
United  States.  PoliUcal  and  social  stability 
demands  that  the  gap  between  rich  regions 
and  poor  be  narrowed. 

The  growth  of  stable  political  and  social 
institutions  requires  that  the  bulk  of  the 
citizens  be  integrated  into  the  political  and 
social  life  of  the  society.  Today  in  most 
Latin  American  countries  the  mass  of  the 
rural  people  remain  utterly  cut  off  from  the 
political  life  of  the  nation.  Political  de- 
mocracy is  the  province  of  the  few.  It  is  not 
valued  by  the  many  who  are  hungry,  im- 
poverished and  illiterate.  Indeed,  it  is  often 
viewed  as  a  luxury  for  the  few  at  the  expense 
of  the  many. 

If  political  democracy  is  to  survive  and 
flourish  in  Latin  America  it  must  be  proven 
that  the  neglected  masses  can  enjoy  the 
benefits  which  we  associate  with  it.  This 
preeuppoaes  a  decent  standard  of  living,  of 
education  and  of  health  as  an  essential  pre- 
reqiilslte  to  active  participation  in  the  po- 
litical processes  of  society.  Rural  develop- 
ment and  modernization  is  therefore  a  re- 
quirement in  the  path  to  the  goal  of  first- 
class  citizenship  for  all. 

In  discussing  priorities  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  I  would  like  to  include  at  least  a 
brief  reference  to  the  role  which  private 
voluntary  associations  must  play.  As  many 
of  you  know,  I  have  long  been  a  stanch 
advocate  of  emphasizing  the  people-to- 
people  approach  to  foreign  aid,  of  channeling 
aid  through  volimtary  associations  to  the 
greatest  extent  poasible.  In  Latin  America 
there  is  a  vast  array  of  voluntary  groups, 
made  up  of  both  local  and  U.S.  citizens. 
These  agencies  are  often  closer  to  the  people 
at  the  grassroots  level  than  those  in  ofllcial 
governmental  positions. 

In  Latin  America  today  much  of  the  suc- 
cess of  otu*  food -for- peace  program  is  due  to 
the  tireless  efforts  of  the  two  voluntary  agen- 
cies that  handle  the  distribution  of  the  food 
under  Public  Law  480,  the  Catholic  Relief 
Services,  and  CARE.  They  are  largely  respon- 
sible for  our  ftXKcees  in  sharing  American 
a^icultural  bounty  with  the  30  million  Latin 
Americans  who  now  regularly  receive  food 
under  this  program. 

I  am  h^py  to  note  that  the  work  of  volun- 
tary agencies  in  Latin  America  is  receiving 
more  attention  from  Alliance  for  Progress 
officials.  I  am  happy  to  note  a  definite 
change  in  the  attitude  of  Alliance  officials  in 
the  past  year  toward  voluntary  associations. 
I  believe  that  a  good  deal  of  the  credit  for 
this  change  in  attitude  within  the  tJ.S.  Gov- 
ernment should  go  to  the  man  whom  you 
have  chosen  to  honor  at  this  convention,  the 
UB.  Coordinator  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
Mr.  Teodoro  Moscoso.  Today  there  Is  a  great- 
er a|>[»-eclation  of  the  role  voluntary  groups 
can  perform,  not  only  in  alleviating  the  suf- 
ferings of   the  poor,    but  also   in  fostering 


needed  economic  and  social  development  and 
in  introducing  the  political  skills  necessary 
for  a  functioning  democratic  government. 

The  important  role  played  by  voluntary  as- 
sociations of  all  types  in  promoting  economic 
progress  is  also  reflected  in  their  contribution 
to  the  growth  of  stable  political  institutions. 
This  is  too  often  overlooked.  If  the  masses 
of  Latin  America,  who  have  for  decades  re- 
mained outside  the  political  process  are  to  be 
capable  of  achieving  and  exercising  the  rights 
of  citizenship,  they  must  acquire  the  skills 
and  knowledge  necessary  for  participation  la 
the  political  process.  These  skills,  and  this 
knowledge  cannot  be  acquired  in  an  atomized 
society.  It  is  the  atomized  society  that  is 
easy  prey  for  totalitarian  government.  In 
one  of  the  best  capsule  definitions  of  totali- 
tarian government,  Hannah  Arendt  once 
defined  It  as  the  elimination  of  all  subgroups 
between  the  individual  and  the  state.  Toc- 
quevllle  remarked  over  a  century  ago  on  the 
many  private  voluntary  organizations  in  the 
United  States  which  provide  tlie  training 
ground,  the  school  for  acquiring  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  which  are  necessary  for 
political  participation.  Such  elementary 
things  as  how  to  organize  a  meeting,  run  an 
election,  conduct  a  debate,  or  decide  a  dis- 
puted issue  are  learned  primarily  in  private 
groups  and  associations.  Once  having  been 
learned  there,  they  can  be  easily  applied  to 
participation  In  local.  State,  and  National  po- 
litical life.  Voluntary  associations  have  a 
vital  role  to  play  in  accomplishing  both  the 
political  and  the  economic  alms  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress. 

Having  considered  at  some  length  the  in- 
ternal challenge  to  peace  in  Latin  America. 
I  now  turn  to  the  external  challenge  to 
peace — the  threat  of  nuclear  rivalry  In  the 
hemisphere.  Nuclear  weapnsns  are  super- 
fluous in  Latin  America.  They  would  serve 
no  useful  purpose  whatsoever  in  preserving 
the  security  of  Central  and  South  America. 
A  possible  external  military  threat  to  the 
security  of  the  Latin  American  Continent  can 
and  will  be  repulsed  by  the  United  States. 
The  UB.  action  on  Cuba  in  October  1962 
proved  our  ability  and  our  determination  to 
defend  this  hemisphere,  both  north  and 
south,  from  external  military  threat. 

In  visiting  Latin  American  countries  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  a  primary  topic  of  conver- 
sation with  the  leaders  and  the  people  was 
the  problem  of  the  physical  security  of  the 
regions  south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  In  fact, 
this  concern  was  so  close  to  their  lives,  to 
their  thinking,  that  I  am  sure  it  was  distract- 
ing them  from  the  urgent  job  of  economic 
rehabilitation,  economic  progress  and  social 
improvement — a  job  that  permits  no  delay 
for  any  reason  whatsoever.  In  other  words, 
the  fear  of  attack,  the  fear  of  subversion,  the 
fear  of  revolution,  of  disorder,  all  of  which 
has  been  augmented  by  the  flow  of  arms  into 
this  area,  primarily  into  Cuba,  and  from 
Cuba,  but  into  other  countries  as  well — all 
this  has  weakened  the  programs  of  economic 
progress,  or  weakened  the  possibility  of  ful- 
fillment of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  leaders  of  these 
countries  do  not  want  nuclear  warheads  and 
delivery  systems,  or  delivery  vehicles  stored 
on  their  soil  or  ready  for  use  in  any  other 
part  of  Latin  America.  The  conclusion  is 
Inescapable  that  the  United  States,  in  con- 
cert with  its  sister  republics  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  has  a  solemn  obligation  and  a 
great  opportunity  to  encourage  a  multilateral 
agreement  banning  the  manufacture,  the 
storage,  the  testing,  and  the  combat  use  of 
nuclear  arms  and  delivery  systems  in  Latin 
America.  The  area  is  ripe  for  this  type  of 
pact — a  pact  embodying  these  principles. 
This  is  a  pact  that  gets  right  at  the  problem 
of  staged  disarmament,  better  termed  "arms 
control."  The  time  is  right  to  pursue  this — 
in  the  wake  of  the  test  ban  treaty. 

A  denuclearized  Latin  America  should  thus 
be  high  on  the  priority  list  of  Latin  American 
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diplomatic  goals.  Agreement  on  the  estab- 
llEhment  of  a  denuclearized  zone  should  be 
worked  out  by  the  Latin  American  countries 
themselves — just  as  the  formal  proposal  of 
such  a  zone  was  appropriately  made  by  Brazil 
In  April,  joined  by  four  other  Latin  American 
countries.  The  United  States  is  just  as  con- 
cerned as  any  of  the  Latin  American  nations 
as  to  whether  nuclear  weapons  are  to  be 
introduced  into  the  Latin  American  area 
of  this  hemisphere.  We  acted  firmly  In 
Cuba  because  there  was  no  alternative.  But 
an  agreement  to  keep  nuclear  weapons  out 
of  the  Latin  American  area  and  to  subject 
this  agreement  to  adeqtiate  verification  offers 
a  hopeful  way  of  preventing  further  inci- 
dents like  the  recent  Cuban  crisis. 

I  insist  that  we  give  some  leadership  to 
this  project  and  not  merely  tacit  approval  by 
means  of  a  statement  from  some  official 
spokesman.  We  ought  to  embrace  it;  we 
ought  to  make  it  a  primary  objective.  It 
would  be  an  excellent  follow-up  to  the  re- 
cently ratified  test  ban  treaty. 

A  denuclearized  zone  In  Latin  America 
could  be  negotiated  through  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States.  This  is  a  function- 
ing organization  which  has  been  surprisingly 
effective  in  handling  hemispheric  problems. 
The  OAS,  If  It  wished,  might  call  upon  the 
United  Nations,  or  the  United  States  in  par- 
ticular, for  special  services  or  assistance  in 
connection  with  the  Implementation  of  such 
1.  denuclearized  zone.  The  United  Nations, 
for  instance,  might  suggest  some  of  the  per- 
sonnel for  the  zonal  control  commission  In 
the  event  that  the  OAS  decided  some  non- 
regional  personnel  should  be  Involved  in  im- 
plementing that  agreement.  The  OAS  could 
give  regular  progress  reports  through  the 
UN  on  the  operation  of  the  verification  sys- 
tem so  that  other  UN  members  could  profit 
by  the  experience  In  Latin  America. 

A  denuclearized  zone  in  Latin  America 
should,  if  possible,  lead  to  the  creation  of 
a  zone  emptied  of  conventional  weapyons  as 
well.  Any  curbing  of  the  amount  of  arms 
going  to  Latin  American  nations  under  ef- 
fective and  balanced  safeguards  would  have 
a  healthy  Impact  on  the  economies  of  that 
area.  Yet  each  of  them,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Costa  Rica,  Is  busily  engaged  in 
buying  arms,  and  we  have  yet  failed  to  place 
the  matter  of  regional  disarmament  and  a 
denuclearized  zone  at  the  top  of  the  agenda. 
I  repeat  that  our  Government  should  en- 
courage the  Latin  American  nations  to  make 
any  arms  control  agreement  as  broad  as  pos- 
sible so  as  to  limit  the  large  amount  of  funds 
which  are  so  often  wastefully  devoted  to 
armaments.  The  current  situation  in  which 
the  small  cotmtrles  compete  for  military 
forces  which  are  too  large  for  their  Immediate 
needs,  and  far  too  expensive  to  be  maintained 
without  outside  assistance,  is  deplorable. 

The  whole  matter  of  arms  assistance  to 
Latin  America  requires  immediate  scrutiny. 
And  it  is  not  enough  for  the  United  States 
alone  to  take  this  initiative.  This  is  why 
I  said  it  must  be  done  in  the  OAS,  because 
if  we  were  to  deny  certain  countries  military 
assistance,  they  could  get  It  someplace  else. 
We  must  arrive  at  some  kind  of  a  hemis- 
pheric agreement  on  this  matter,  and  quick- 
ly, for  I  am  here  to  say  that  we  will  weaken 
and  possibly  cause  the  failure  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  and  all  that  the  Alliance  means 
unless  something  Is  done  to  Implement  an 
effective  arms  control  agreement  in  this  area. 
What  I  am  suggesting  Is  that  we  will  have 
to  approach  this  matter  methodically,  care- 
fully, and  by  plans.  What  I  am  advocating 
is  a  total  approach  which  will  strike  at  the 
multiple  ills  affllcUng  Latin  America.  In 
Latin  America  it  is  still  possible  to  do  some- 
thing. Today  there  la  a  first-class  arms  race 
on  in  the  Middle  East,  and  these  impover- 
ished countries  are  destroying  themselves. 

The  whole  world  stands  on  the  precipice 
of  disaster  because  mankind  thought  it  was 
more   Important  to   concentrate  on  getting 


arms  into  the  hands  of  people  who  did  not 
know  how  to  take  care  of  them,  but  knew 
how  to  fight  and  how  to  kllL  In  Latin 
America,  there  is  still  time  to  prevent  this. 
Now,  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  the 
prospects  for  a  denuclearized  zone  in  Latin 
America,  I  have  tried  to  make  clear  that  I 
advocate  this  step  from  two  overriding  points 
of  view.  First,  from  the  point  of  view  erf 
other  countries  and  regions  which  might 
wish  to  follow  suit,  and  second,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  region  which  desperately 
needs  to  devote  a  maximum  amount  of  Its 
resources  for  developing  free,  productive, 
diversified  econ(»nics.  Here  the  argvunents 
in  favor  of  a  rational,  adeqtiately  verified 
arms  control  agreement  are  compelling.  We 
can  approach  this  problem  of  regional  or 
zonal  arms  control  methodically,  scientif- 
ically, carefully,  in  terms  of  the  security 
interests  of  ourselves  and  others. 

Unless  we  are  successful  in  meeting  this 
second  challenge  to  peace — the  challenge  of 
nuclear  rivalry — there  is  small  likelihood 
that  we  can  successful  meet  the  first.  If  the 
Latin  nations  mobilize  the  resources  needed 
to  push  ahead  in  implementing  Alliance  so- 
cial and  economic  programs,  they  will  not 
be  able  to  Indulge  in  the  unnecessary  and 
nefarious  luxtiry  of  missiles,  hydrogen 
bombs  and  nuclear  submarines.  If  they 
should  decide  to  indulge  in  the  fallacy  of 
competing  for  nuclear  weapocks,  they  will 
do  so  at  the  expense  of  the  welfare  of  their 
people.  Today  all  the  time  and  money  and 
effort  of  the  Latin  American  nations  is  re- 
quired to  meet  the  first  challenge — the  chal- 
lenge of  social  revolution.  Today  the  Latin 
American  nations  must  decide  whether  they 
will  follow  peaceful  revolution  leading  to 
progress  or  violent  revolution  leading  to 
tyranny.  Today  they  stUl  have  a  choice. 
Tomorrow  they  may  not. 

The  choice  between  peaceful  revolution 
leading  to  progress  and  violent  revolution 
leading  to  tyranny  is  also  a  choice  for  the 
United  States.  Our  commitments  under  the 
Alliance  must  be  honored  as  well  as  those  of 
oxiT  Latin  American  neighbors.  Nothing  is 
more  harmful  to  our  prestige,  to  our  national 
image  and  to  our  foreign  policy  Interests 
than  the  appearance  of  reneging  on  commit- 
ments made.  The  recent  action  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  drastically  reducing 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  funds  requested 
by  the  administration  is  interpreted  in  every 
Latin  American  country  as  precisely  that. 
Most  of  the  major  Latin  American  newspa- 
pers. Including  those  most  friendly  to  the 
United  States,  did  not  fail  to  iu>te  that  the 
House  figxire  approved  for  the  entire  Latin 
American  continent  was  only  slightly  above 
the  total  Soviet  aid  to  Cuba  alone.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Senate  will  permit  this  assault 
on  America's  prestige,  this  blot  on  America's 
reputation  to  stand.  I  know  that  at  least 
one  Senator  Is  determined  that  the  Senate 
will  do  its  duty  to  honor  in  full  the  UB.  com- 
mitment under  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

With  the  firm  support  of  the  United 
States,  the  Latin  American  nations  can  meet 
the  Internal  challenge  of  social  revolution 
and  the  external  challenge  of  nuclear  rivalry. 
They  can  with  our  help  meet  the  challenge 
to  peace  in  Latin  America  today. 

Red  Halt  Called  in  Amskkas 

President  Kennedy  said  yesterday  that  the 
United  States  and  lu  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors are  determined  that  there  shall  be  no 
more  Communist  states  in  this  hemisphere. 

And  the  way  to  be  sxire  this  does  not  hap- 
pen, Mr.  Kennedy  said  in  a  message  to  the 
Catholic  Association  for  International  Peace 
"is  to  remove  the  grave  social  and  economic 
inequities  that  are  the  breeding  ground  of 
communism." 

The  association,  now  In  annual  confer- 
ence here,  gave  Its  annual  peace  award  yes- 
terday to  Teodoro  Moscoso,  coordinator  of 
the   U.S.  Alliance  for  Progress  program  for 


economic  and  social  development  of  Latin 
America. 

From  the  Vatican  came  a  message  saying 
Pope  Paul  VI  sent  hU  blessings  to  the  con- 
ference, and  an  expression  of  gratification 
for  its  theme:  ~The  Christian  Challenge  in 
Latin  America." 

Mr.  Kennedy,  who  Is  now  traveling  In  the 
West,  congratxilated  Moscoso  on  receiving  the 
association's  award,  referred  to  him  as  "this 
most  valued  public  servant."  The  association 
is  connected  with  the  National  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Conference,  which  is  an  organization  of 
U.S.  bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  President's  message  to  the  conference 
did  not  mention  Cuba  by  name  in  his  refer- 
ence to  existence  of  a  Communist  state  in 
tills  hemisphere. 

He  called  Latin  America  "the  most  critical 
area  In  the  world  today,"  and  recalled  that 
he  had  previously  used  the  same  words. 

"The  critical  situation  in  Latin  America 
can  best  be  met  by  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
a  Joint  effort  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Reput^ics  of  Latin  America  to  stimulate  eco- 
nomic growth  and  to  provide  better  health 
and  educational  facilities  and  more  adequate 
job  opportunities  for  all  erf  our  neighbors 
south  of  the  border,"  he  said. 

"Together,  we  are  determined  that  there 
shall  be  no  more  Cc«nmunlst  states  In  this 
hemisphere,  and  we  know  that  the  only  really 
effective  means  to  this  end  is  to  remove  the 
grave  social  and  economic  inequities  that  are 
the  breeding  ground  of  communism. 

"More  than  that,  we  realize  that  the  United 
States  has  a  responsibility  In  justice  and 
charity  to  do  what  we  can  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  our  neighbors  in  Latin  America  to 
enjoy  a  better  life." 


THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  today,  in  a  discussion  with  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  MoRsi],  I  said  that  it  was  my 
intention  to  comment  on  the  crisis  in  the 
Dominican  Republic — indeed,  the  crisis 
in  our  relationships  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere — as  a  result  of  the  military 
coup  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  follow- 
ing several  coups  by  military  jimtas  in 
other  countries. 

Several  times  during  the  past  year  I 
have  expressed  the  view  that  political 
democracy  is  an  indispensable  basis  for 
the  success  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
I  stated  this  at  the  time  of  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  new  government  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic  in  February  of  this 
year.  I  repeated  It  at  the  time  of  the 
Peruvian  elections,  which  saw  the  resto- 
ration of  constitutional  government  to 
that  country.  I  repeated  It  at  the  time 
of  the  Argentine  election  which  chose 
the  new  government  that  will  be  inau- 
gurated in  October  of  this  year. 

On  those  occasions  I  voiced  the  hope 
that  the  several  cases  of  interference 
with  constitutional  governments  in  Latin 
America  during  the  past  year  would  rep- 
resent only  temporary  aberrations,  not  a 
permanent  trend.  The  restoration  of 
free  constitutional  government  in  Peru 
and  now  in  Argentina  lent  substance  to 
that  hope.  Today,  however,  after  wit- 
nessing the  third  military  coup  in  6 
months  against  legally  constituted  gov- 
ernments, I  have  less  confidence  In  my 
earlier  Judgment. 

The  assault  on  the  recently  elected 
constitutional  government  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic  last  week  Is  a  cruel 
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blow  to  political  freedom  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. It  is  also  a  cruel  blow  to  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  and  all  that  that 
great  program  stands  for. 

Mt^^&KVTTS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  mometi- 
tarUy? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield.  I 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  know  the  Senator  in- 
tends to  speak  at  some  length  on  tms 
issue.  I  think  I  have  a  rather  clear  id«a 
of  his  position.  The  Senator  will  recall 
that  we  both  attended  the  inauguration 
of  President  Bosch. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.    It  was  a  memorable  -, 
caslon,  considering  what  had  preceded 
In  the  Dominican  Republic.  j 

I  express  my  solidarity  with  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Senator  from  Minna - 
sota.  a  position,  roughly,  taken  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  ar^d 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grit4- 
NiNc] — although  none  of  us  agrees  witji 
the  idea  of  military  intervention,  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  Alaska-j- 
that  our  Government  should  not.  undejr 
any  circimistances.  recognize  the  juntfc 
or  the  civilian  triumvirate,  or  any  part  otf 
it.  imtil  we  have  considered  thoroughly 
what  can  be  done  to  save  freedom  in  thait 
part  of  the  world,  where  freedom  has  fop 
so  long  been  denied. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.     I  would  have  ex- 
pected him  to  take  a  firm,  strong  stanq 
in  behalf  of  constitutional  government 
and  political  democracy   in  the  Lati|i 
American  countries,  as  he  does  with  ret 
spect  to  every  area  of  the  world.    It  ik 
very  necessary  for  Senators  to  do  sdt. 
Since  they  have  a  unique  responsibility 
In  connection  with  the  development  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  this  coimtry,  be* 
cause  of  their  constitutional  prerogative 
to  advise  and  consent  to  the  nomination 
of  ambfissadors  and  to  the  ratification  of 
treaties,  it  is  very  important  that  Sena* 
tors  speak  up,  so  that  at  least  the  coun-. 
tries  In  the  Western  Hemisphere   will 
know  that  the  elected  representatives  ot 
the  American  people  who  serve  in  the 
Senate  are  very  much  disturbed  by  thfl 
trend — which  appears  to  be  growing  in 
the    Western    Hemisphere — toward    th0 
development  of  military  juntas   which 
take  over  and  destroy  the  elected  gov-* 
emments. 

This  afternoon  the  Senator  fromi 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morsk]  expressed  my  pointi 
of  view  with  such  clarity  and  with  such 
determination  that  there  is  very  little 
I  can  add  now,  except  to  state  my  views! 
In  regard  to  the  kind  of  cruel  hoax  thatl 
takes  place  when  elected  governments! 
are  thrown  out  by  a  handful  of  military 
giuunen  who,  wlthbrute  force  and  weap- 1 
ons,  take  over  tRe  established  govern- i 
ment.  i 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  for  onej 
interruption?  ! 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Before  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  leaves  the 
floor,  I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  the  position  he  is 
taking  on  the  crisis  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  His  position  does  not  surprise 
me  at  all,  in  view  of  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship in  foreign  policy  that  the  Senator 


from  Minesota  has  given  us  In  the  Sen- 
ate for  many  years. 

I  believe  it  Is  very  interesting  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  are  taking  this 
position    today    in    the   Senate.    Many 
persons  do  not  know  what  a  great  con- 
tribution these  two  Senators  are  making 
to  United  States-Latin  American  rela- 
tions.   I  speak  of  the  program  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  are  spearheading,  in  con- 
nection   with    private    investments    in 
Latin  America.    To  date  their  emphasis 
has  been  on  Mexico.     They  have  been 
leaders  in  a  movement  that  seeks  to  en- 
courage American  investments  in  Mex- 
ico— a  program,  with  proper  safeguards 
and  restrictions,  that  provides  for  se- 
curities investments  in  better  economic 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.     In  my  judgment,  this  program 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  great  need  for 
strengthening  the  relationships  between 
the    United    States,    Mexico,    and    all 
the  rest  of  the  countries  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, for  it  goes  to  the  question  of  ex- 
porting— as  many  Senators  have  heard 
me  say  almost  to  the  point  of  boredom, 
I  am  sure — economic  freedom,  as  the 
only  guarantee  for  the  establishment  of 
a  democratic  way  of  life  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

I  want  to  congratulate  both  Senators. 
As  they  know.  I  am  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  their  program ;  and  I  under- 
write and  endorse  every  detail  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  smce  I  spoke  earlier  this 
afternoon,  and  since  I  had  a  brief  con- 
versation with  the  two  Senators  some 
hour  and  one-half  ago,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  GrukningI  has  reported  to 
me  that  this  afternoon  he  has  had  a  con- 
ference vrtth  Mr.  Moscoso,  the  U.S.  Co- 
ordinator of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
and  that  he  put  to  him  the  $64  question : 
"Have  you  yet  withdrawn  the  AID  per- 
sonnel from  the  Dominican  Republic?" 
He  elicited  the  information  that  there 
are  some  21  members  of  that  personnel; 
and  the  answer  was  "No."  The  reason 
why  the  answer  was  no,  so  Mr.  Moscoso 
reported  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  was  that  the  State  De- 
partment did  not  approve  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  know  from 
the  State  Department,  not  later  than  to- 
morrow, why  it  does  not  approve  It.    I 
want  to  know  what  kind  of  double-talk 
and  hjTxxirisy  the  State  Department  is 
engaging  in,  in  connection  with  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  for  I  know  the  De- 
partment's pattern,  and  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  that  it  has  brought  back  the 
American  Ambassador  only  as  a  grand 
gesture  which  means  nothing,  and  that 
the  test  of  whether  the  State  Depart- 
ment  is   cutting   off   our   relationships 
with  the  Dominican  Republic  is  to  be 
found  in  whether  the  Department  gets 
the  AID  personnel  back  here  quickly. 
Let  the  Department  bring  the  AID  per- 
sonnel back  here,  and  then  the  people 
of  the  Dominican  Republic   will  know 
that  we  are  beginning  to  mean  business 
when  we  say  we  are  not  going  to  support 
the  military  junta  and  the  three  civilian 
stooges  who  are  carrying  out  the  dictates 
of  that  military  junta.     Those  civilian 
stooges  are  trying  to  sell  the  bill  of  goods 
that  within  several  years  there  will  be 


an  election  In  the  Dominican  Republic. 
But  what  kind  of  an  election  would  it  be? 
It  would  include  only  the  procedures 
to  which  the  military  junta  would  agree. 
Furthermore,  since  I  talked  this  after- 
noon to  the  two  Senators,  I  have  received 
more  information  in  regard  to  American 
business  intervention  in  connection  with 
the  junta  and  the  coup.  I  am  satisfied 
that  American  business  interests  are  in- 
volved over  their  heads  in  supporting 
that  military  junta — to  the  everlasting 
disgrace  of  the  United  States;  and  in 
connection  with  the  coup,  the  hands  of 
the  United  States  are  not  clean. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States 
I  say.  "Mr.  President,  I  am  satisfied  that 
you  have  not  known  these  facts.    But 
now  you  have  a  duty  to  call  on  the  State 
Department  for  the  necessary  action  and 
to  get  the  Secretary  of  State  back  to 
Washington.     There  is  no  place  more 
important  for  him  to  be  right  now  than 
in  the  city  of  Washington.    You  should 
get   a   briefing   from   the  Secretary   of 
State  and  you  should  get  a  briefing  from 
the  CIA;  and  you  should  wash  America's 
hands   of  any  Involvement   there,   and 
should  make  perfectly  clear  to  those  re- 
sponsbile  for  the  coup,  to  the  military 
junta,  to  the  civilian  stooges,  and  to  the 
American    business    Interests    that    our 
country    Is   washing   its   hands   of   the 
Dominican    Republic    until    democratic 
government  Is  restored  there,  and  that 
that  means  the  return  of  the  constitu- 
tional    President     of     the     Dominican 
Republic  until  the  people,  by  the  exercise 
of  their  democratic  processes,  under  their 
constitution — that  the  military  junta  has 
destroyed — take  their  constitutional  ac- 
tion, whatever  it  may  be." 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  coimtenance 
the  overthrow  of  the  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  then,  10  days  or  2  weeks  from  now — 
which.  I  am  satisfied,  is  the  present  plan 
of  the  State  Department — recognize  the 
military  junta.  Let  me  say  now  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  "If  that 
is  done,  your  administration  will  be  dis- 
graced." 

The  President  must  decide  whether  all 
the  talk  we  have  heard  during  past  years 
about  supporting  democratic  procedures 
in  Latin  America  is  only  talk,  or  whether 
it  represents  the  policy  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  satisfied  that  If  we  follow 
the  policy  presently  contemplated  by  the 
State  Department  in  regard  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  there  will  be  a  coup 
in  Honduras,  too.  And  we  must  also 
watch  out  for  Venezuela  and  for  several 
other  hot  spots  in  Latin  America.  If  we 
wish  to  have  Latin  America  or  a  large 
segment  of  Latin  America  delivered  to 
the  Commimists  In  the  immediate  fu- 
ture, we  have  only  to  follow  the  course 
of  action — which  I  believe  is  contem- 
plated in  the  State  Department — of  an 
early  recognition  by  us  of  the  military 
junta. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
again  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  his  forceful,  eloquent,  and 
unmistakably  clear  statement  as  to  what 
he  believes  should  be  the  policy  of  this 
Government.  I  am  sure  many  other 
Senators  also  believe  it  should  be  the 
policy  of  this  Government. 
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To  condone  such  military  juntM  is  to 
condone  a  plague  in  this  hemisphere, 
because  it  is  a  fact  that  other  countries 
are  threatened.  More  than  2  months 
ago,  I  said,  here  in  the  Senate,  that  there 
was  danger  of  a  military  coup  in  the 
DominicartRepublic.  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  tljjat  Republic  knew  that  his  re- 
fonn  program  was  meeting  with  this 
kind  of  resistance.  I  also  said  there 
was  danger  of  a  military  coup  in  Hon- 
duras— and  there  is;  and  there  can  be 
the  same  danger  in  Colombia  and  in 
Venezuela. 

Mr.  President,  we  had  better  make 
unmistakably  clear  to  all  parties  that 
this  Government  does  not  intend  to  sit 
Idly  by  and  permit  those  constitutional 
Goverrunents  to  be  destroyed  by  heu- 
tenants,  captains,  colonels,  generals,  or 
trigger-happy,  would-be  dictators. 

I  remind  my  fellow  Americans  that  the 
Republic  of  Venezuela  stands  in  mortal 
danger  every  hour  of  the  day  because  of 
the  gimmen,  the  Communists,  the  Cas- 
troites,  and  the  followers  of  the  former 
dictator.    The  extremists  and  the  rag- 
tag ends  of  dictatorship  of  the  right  and 
the  would-be  dictators  of  the  left,  backed 
up  by  a  handful  of  the  military  who  know 
only  how  to  shoot  and  bully  their  way 
into  power,  are  threatening  to  end  con- 
stitutional,   democratic   government   in 
country  after  country  in  this  hemisphere. 
Mr.  President,  we  talk  about  the  prob- 
lems of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe.    But 
If  there  is  any  one  area  in  the  world 
where  the  Influence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  ought  to  be  evident  for  good 
and  constructive  purpose,  it  Is  In  this 
hemisphere.    We  have  told  other  nations 
to  stay  out  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Senators  have  spoken  time  after  time 
about  a  more  modern  application  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.    If  we  tell  other  na- 
tions to  stay  out  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, we  had  better  try  to  help  other 
peoples  of  this  hemisphere   who  want 
freedom,  democracy,  and  an  opportunity 
to  survive  as  free  people.    We  are  wit- 
nessing an  increas^g  trend  toward  mili- 
tary dictatorship,  which  does  not  defeat 
communism  or  bring  progress,  but  rather 
provides  a  fertile  seedbed  for  a  Com- 
munist takeover  once   the   dictatorship 
of  the  military  or  of  the  extreme  radical 
right  has  served  its  time. 

The  military  coup  In  the  Dominican 
Republic,  so  lacking  In  justification.  In- 
dicates once  more  the  vulnerability  of 
a  government  which  could  not  rely  on 
a  strong,  well-developed  democratic  in- 
stitutional structure.  It  indicates  once 
more  that  we  need  strong  democratic 
institutions  to  support  democratic  lead- 
ers. Under  the  Trujillo  dictatorship,  the 
basis  of  a  democratic  institutional  struc- 
ture was  all  but  totally  destroyed. 

Dictatorship  adulterates.  It  corrupts. 
It  erodes  a  society.  Any  country  that 
rids  itself  of  a  dictatorship  that  was  as 
firmly  and  entrenched  as,  for  example, 
the  Peron  dictatorship  in  Argentina  or 
the  Trujillo  dictatorship  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  has  a  difficult  time.  Such 
a  country  has  a  difficult  time  to  survive 
in  the  fresh  sunlight  and  air  of  freedom. 
It  requires  care,  patience,  and  the  help 
of  friends  to  make  crystal  clear  that  the 
tender  plant  of  democracy  needs  time  to 


gain  roots  and  to  be  more  firmly  im- 
planted in  the  soil  of  that  country,  and 
the  plant  must  be  protected  in  order 
that  it  may  survive. 

The  training  of  political  leaders,  the 
development  of  a  competent  civil  service, 
the  growth  of  a  responsible  free  press — 
all  of  these  were  impossible  under  the 
Trujillo  tyranny. 

When  constitutional  government  was 
restored  to  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
the  President  chosen  by  the  Dominican 
people  in  a  free  election  was  inaugurated 
in  February  of  this  year,  it  inherited 
a  political  vacuum. 

Worse  than  that,  it  inherited  almost 
chaos.  It  lacked  trained  political  lead- 
ers on  which  to  rely.  It  lacked  a  strong 
political  party  to  mobilize  support  for 
the  government's  programs.  It  lacked 
trained,  honest,  competent  administra- 
tors to  carry  out  the  government's  policy. 
It  lacked  an  effective  security  system  to 
guarantee  social  stability.  Nevertheless 
it  was  a  free  government  which  at- 
tempted to  implement  the  social  and 
economic  programs  prescribed  by  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  Charter. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
an  article  entitled  "Time  Sewed  Up 
Bosch's  Hopes,"  by  Max  Freedman, 
published  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star,  Monday,  September  30.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  article, 
which  is  pertinent  to  my  remarks,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Time  Sewed  Up  Bosch's  Hopes 
(By  Max  Preedman) 

When  I  saw  President  Juan  Bosch  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  June,  he  told  me  to 
remember  that  bis  greatest  enemy  was  time 
Itself.  He  did  not  know  whether  he  would 
be  granted  the  margin  of  time  to  carry  out 
his  reforms.  Now  he  has  been  plucked  from 
power  by  a  imion  between  the  army  and  the 
plutocracy,  who  both  repudiate  his  hopes 
and  ideals  for  the  Dominican  people. 

Seated  outside  his  ofBce  in  the  palace  were 
two  soldiers  with  sawed-off  shotguns  in  their 
laps.  A  third  soldier  carefully  checked  my 
appointment  card  and  the  purpose  of  my 
visit.  In  the  inner  office,  together  with 
President  Bosch's  two  senior  secretaries,  sat 
a  general  with  a  gun  strapped  to  his  waist. 
Then  I  came  to  the  President's  own  office 
and  his  first  words  were  an  apology  for  the 
show  of  force. 

He  said  these  pitiable  trappings  of  mili- 
tary power  were  imposed  on  him  by  his  own 
security  officers.  During  the  Trujillo  dic- 
tatorship, the  palace  had  bristled  with  mUl- 
tary  arrogance  to  hold  the  nation  in  the 
grip  of  fear. 

All  his  anxieties  centered  on  the  reform 
movement.  The  tragedy  was  that  he  himself 
embodied  those  reforms.  Without  him  they 
had  no  meaning  and  no  future.  So  the  gen- 
erals struck  at  him  to  destroy  a  movement 
which  they  feared  and  hated.  They  dreaded 
Its  success  even  more  than  its  failure,  for  its 
success  would  mark  the  decline  of  their 
privileges  and  power. 

On  most  days  President  Bosch  came  to  his 
office  at  6  in  the  morning  and  worked  late 
Into  the  night.  So  oppressive  was  the  short- 
age of  trained  people  to  help  him  when  he 
took  office  he  found  only  two  professional 
agronomists  working  for  the  Government. 
All  the  rest  were  on  Trujlllo's  vast  estates. 
Without  the  help  of  specialists  from  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico  he  could  never 
have  made  his  brave  start. 


Before  he  talked  about  his  own  country's 
problems,  he  wanted  to  hear  about  President 
Kennedy  and  the  new  stirrings  in  Washing- 
ton. He  thought  of  himself  not  as  an  isolated 
reformer  in  a  small  country,  but  as  part  of  a 
larger  tradition  which  sought  to  lift  the 
burdens  from  people  cast  into  the  bondage 
of  poverty  and  illiteracy.  With  flashing 
phrase  and  imperious  conviction  he  explained 
the  differences  between  Castro's  false  revolu- 
tion In  Cuba  and  his  own  program  for  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

He  thought  the  greatest  threat  of  a  revolt 
against  his  rule  would  be  in  the  first  year. 
During  these  early  months  the  country  would 
be  chafed  by  change;  the  peasants  in  the 
countryside  would  not  yet  have  their  prom- 
ised reforms;  and  the  irritation  of  the 
privileged  classes  would  be  sharpened  into 
fury.  Despite  these  omens  of  danger,  he 
believed  his  opponents  would  be  afraid  to 
strike  because  they  might  provoke  a  sullen 
national  uprising.  He  was  wrong.  His  fear 
was  a  better  prophet  than  his  hope. 

President  Bosch  knew  the  risks  of  not 
moving  more  strongly  against  the  Commu- 
nists. Two  different  reasons  explain  his  pol- 
icy. He  had  the  strongest  evidence  for  be- 
lieving that  a  drive  against  the  Commiinists 
now  woxild  soon  become  a  cover  for  reaction 
and  woixld  destroy  the  reforms  which  alone 
could  end  the  grievances  on  which  commu- 
nism feeds.  In  the  second  place,  he  believed 
that  President  Betancourt  of  Venezuela,  his 
great  friend,  had  actually  increased  the  dan- 
ger of  Castroism  by  his  stark  and  premature 
challenge  to  the  Communists. 

Fate  put  a  finger  on  the  wheel  of  fortune, 
and  robbed  him  of  a  chance  to  prove  the 
wisdom  of  his  cautious  policy.  He  has  been 
overthrown  by  forces  eager  to  exploit  the  cry 
against  communism  for  their  own  selfish 
ends.  MeanwhUe,  the  workers  and  peas- 
ants— mute,  dispersed,  intimidated — have 
raised  no  shout  of  anger  at  the  return  of 
evil.  Perhaps  he  yet  will  retxirn  to  power 
in  coming  months. 

The  United  States  has  no  cause  to  reproach 
itself  for  the  sad  resxilt.  It  did  the  right 
thing  in  supporting  President  Bosch,  and 
its  policies  could  not  have  been  better  ap- 
plied than  by  Ambassador  John  Bartlow  Mar- 
tin and  his  colleagues.  The  odds  against 
success  were  simply  too  great.  A  lament 
over  falliire  Is  the  negation  of  statesmanship. 
The  United  States  must  move  now  to  save 
what  It  can  from  the  wreckage,  and  to  lighten 
the  agony  of  the  Dominican  people. 

Mr.     HUMPHREY.    Mr.      President, 
whatever  have  been  the  shortcomings 
of  the  President  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, Juan  Bosch,  the  fact  is  that  he 
was  a  democrat  with  a  small  "d."    He 
believed  in  freedom.    He  was  an  idealist. 
He  may  not  have  been  the  best  adminis- 
trator.   He  may  have  had  many  short- 
comings.   But  he  was  elected  in  a  free 
election.    I  suggest  to  those  who  are  also 
the  recipients  of  victory  in  free  elections 
that  we  protect  the  Institution  of  the 
election  process,  and  that  we  speak  out 
in  every  way  we  can  to  guarantee  Its 
security  and  safety.     Of  course,  there 
are  honest  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  President  Bosch  did  as  good  a 
job  for  the  Dominican  Republic  as  some 
of  us  had  hoped  he  would.    Apparently 
there  are  honest  differences  of  opinion 
in  the  United  States  as  to  whether  any 
President  does  as  good  a  job  as  some 
people  think  he  ought  to.    That  is  why 
there  are  opposition  parties.    In  every 
State  in  our  Union  there  are  political 
differences.    We    have   elections    when 
the  opponent  of  the  mcumbent  seeks  the 
office  of  the  incumbent.   He  points  out 
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the  shortoomlngs  of  the  present  Oover- 
nor.  Senator,  Representative,  mayor. 
President,  or  the  oc<nipant  of  whatever 
office  Is  up  for  election.  Obviously, 
President  Bosch  can  be  criticized.  I 
heard  criticism  this  afternoon  about  the 
fact  that  he  permitted  the  Communists 
to  come  back  to  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. The  Council  of  State,  the  govern- 
ment that  preceded  the  present  Presi- 
dent of  the  Dominican  Republic,  ateo 
had  in  Its  constitution  a  provision  that 
exiles  could  return,  because  the  Tnjjipo 
tyranny  and  dictatorship  exiled  anyohe 
who  stood  in  its  way. 

I  hold  the  view  that  Bosch  would  have 
found  out  in  due  time,  as  he  was  begin- 
ning to  And  out.  that  we  can  be  so  ide^- 
Istic  in  terms  of  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy that  we  lose  the  capacity  to  goveni 
in  times  of  crisis  and  emergency.  Pre^- 
dent  Bosch  would  have  learned. 

But  I  am  not  merely  argiiing  about 
the  personality  of  Juan  Bosch,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Dominican  Republic.  And 
he  Is  still  President.  He  was  elected.  I 
tun  arguing  about  what  happened  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  to  destroy  consti- 
tutional government,  the  attempt  ma4e 
to  destroy  what  we  in  the  Senate  and 
our  President  said  would  be  the  showcase 
of  democracy. 

We  thought  the  Dominican  Republic 
could  be  a  demonstration  of  what  fr^e 
people  coiild  do  in  cooperation  with  the 
great  free  United  States.  We  thought 
that  it  could  be  an  example  for  the  world 
close  at  hand  and  the  tyranny  of  Castro 
in  Cuba — ^In  close  physical  proximity. 
We  thought — and  when  I  say  "We,"  I 
mean  the  Dominican  people,  supported 
by  the  help  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States — that  it  would  be  possible  to  show 
what  a  free  people  In  a  free  society  with 
a  constitutional  government  could  do  as 
compared  with  what  a  puppet  govern- 
ment, a  dictatorial  government,  a  Con^ 
munlst-sympathlzlng  government,  and  ti 
Communist-motivated  government  coul^ 
do  in  Cuba.  i 

Mr.  President,  whatvhave  we  to  shoW 
today?  All  we  have  to  show  is  that  we 
could  do  little  or  nothing,  or  that  we 
did  little  or  nothing  to  prevent  a  handful 
of  trigger-happy,  gim-totlng,  machlnet- 
gunnlng  military  officers  drive  out  of  that 
country  the  duly  elected  President,  de<- 
stroy  the  Cabinet,  close  up  the  Congress 
and,  for  all  practical  purposes,  make 
Illegal  two  of  the  most  important  politi- 
cal parties  In  the  Dominican  Republia 
the  party  that  elected  Juan  Bosch  and 
the  Christian  Democratic  Party.  T 

Then,  of  course,  they  made  illegal  thf 
Communist  Party,  too.  In  the  name  o| 
fighting  commimism,  the  military  in  th^ 
Dominican  Republic  are  paving  the  waj 
for  a  Communist-CstBtro  takeover  or  for 
complete  chaos  In  that  sad  and  mihappy 
island. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  free  constitutional 
government  whose  program  was  pat-t 
temed  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  thq 
United  States  supported  the  new  Dominic 
can  Government.  In  view  of  the  almost} 
insuperable  obstacles  facing  the  new 
government,  in  vtew  of  the  high  priority 
which  we  placed  on  restoring  both 
stability  and  social  and  economic  prog-^ 
ress  in  the  Caribbean,  the  U.S.  Oovern- 


ment  not  only  supported  the  new 
government,  but  supported  it  enthusias- 
UcaUy. 

Now  the  Government  that  we  sup- 
ported has  been  overthrown — the  victim 
of  machinegun- toting  colonels  who  un- 
derstand neither  the  virtues  of  political 
democracy  nor  the  nature  of  the  Com- 
munist threat  which  they  insist  is  the 
pretext  for  their  action. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that 
it  is  common  knowledge  that  far  too 
many  "fast-money  artists,"  far  too  many 
plain  ordinary  "crooks"  from  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere,  moved  into  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  the  hope  that 
under  the  new  government  they  would  be 
able  to  gain  some  special  favor  in  the 
name  of  freedom. 

It  is  a  well  recognized  fact  that  the 
President  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Juan  Bosch,  who  is  accused  of  being  a 
poor  administrator,  was  so  much  aware 
of  the  possibilities  of  corruption  that  he 
approved  any  appropriation  of  funds  or 
use  of  funds  personally  if  the  amount  in- 
volved was  more  than  a  few  hundred 
dollars.  It  was  obviously  an  insuperable 
task.  The  man  loved  his  country.  He 
believed  in  political  freedom.  He  wanted 
to  see  corruption  erased  from  his  nation. 
He  made  the  effort.  The  fact  that  he 
was  incapable  of  doing  it  as  well  as  some 
of  us  hoped  he  would  in  no  way  dimin- 
ishes him  and  in  no  way  justifies  his  de- 
struction by  illegal  methods. 

There  are  ways  under  the  constitution 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  to  remove  a 
President.  There  are  ways  to  call  for 
new  elections.  Surely  it  is  not  proper  to 
do  so  at  the  point  of  a  gun. 

I  say  that  this  pretext  of  action — 
namely,  to  save  the  nation  from  commu- 
nism— is  pure  unadulterated  bunk. 

This  pretext  is  a  hoUow  mask — and 
should  fool  no  one.    Although  we  may 
not  have  been  completely  satisfied  with 
the  effcKts  of  the  Dominican  Government 
to  crack  down  on  some  leftist-oriented 
individuals  that  have  returned   to  the 
country  before  the  new  government  was 
inaugurated,  the  available  evidence  does 
not     indicate     that    Communists     had 
gained  appreciable  strength  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic.    On  the  basis  of  all 
information   available   to   our  Govern- 
ment, the  claim  of  a  Communist  threat 
by  the  military  junta  should  be  rejected. 
The   Cuban   Communist    leader    Che 
Guevara  has  stated  that  Communists 
find  it  much  easier  to  overthrow  dictator- 
ships than  democratic  governments,  J)e- 
cause  democratic  governments  provide 
some  Kind  of  anodyne  for  the  people 
which  inspires  p<vular  support  of  the 
government.    One  can  imagine  Guevara 
and  Castro  and  their  Communist  cronies 
in  Cuba  rejoicing  today.    A  new  military 
dictatorship  in  the  nearby  Dominican 
Republic  could  well  become  for  Castro  a 
ripe  plum  to  be  picked  in  the  Caribbean. 
As  I  understand  it,  it  is  the  U.S.  policy 
in  Latin  America,  the  area  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  just  last  weekend  again 
described  as  "the  most  critical  area  in 
the  world,"  to  oppose  dictatorship  and  to 
support  freely  elected  constitutional  gov- 
ernment.    This  is  the  assiunption  on 
which  our  Congress  is  operating  in  sup- 
port of  U.S.  participation  under  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress. 


I  believe  that  now  Is  the  time  to  en- 
force this  policy  in  the  Caribbean. 

I  call  this  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  tonight.  The  time 
to  enforce  this  particular  assumption  and 
principle  of  political  democracy  is  now. 
Just  as  we  recently  have  decided  to  stop 
talking  and  start  acting  in  our  belief  in 
racial  equality  in  this  country,  it  is  now 
the  time  to  act  on  the  basis  of  our  behef 
in  constitutional  government.  The 
President  demonstrated  in  October  of 
1962  that  this  Nation  is  capable  of 
decisive  action,  that  this  Government  is 
capable  of  decision  action.  I  believe  that 
if  we  are  capable  of  forcing  the  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  missiles  from  Cuba,  we 
are  capable  of  taking  decisive  action  to 
bring  about  the  downfall  of  the  present 
illegal  government  and  a  return  to  con- 
stitutional government  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

I  would  dislike  to  have  it  said  that  the 
same  government  which  could  meet  Mr. 
Khrushchev  head  on  and  make  Mr. 
Khrushchev  back  down  and  withdraw 
his  missiles  cannot  get  rid  of  a  handful 
of  gim-toting  colonels  who  have  taken 
over  a  duly  constituted  government  in 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

We  have  wisely  suspended  diplomatic 
relations  and  called  back  our  Ambas- 
sador and  oxu-  economic  mission.  We 
should  call  back  our  mihtary  mission 
immediately — not  only  the  head  of  the 
military  mission  but  the  entire  mission. 
We  have  no  desire  to  intervene  In  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public or  any  other  Latin  American  na- 
tion. But  we  do  desire  to  promote  and 
protect  free  constitutional  governments 
in  this  hemisphere.  That  is  our  objec- 
tive. I  do  not  claim  any  qualification  to 
prescribe  the  specific  means  for  return- 
ing to  constitutional  government  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  There  may  be  sev- 
eral ways,  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
responsible  Etominlcan  leaders,  assisted 
by  their  freedom-loving  friends  In  this 
hemisphere,  can  find  suitable  ways  of 
shifting  to  a  constitutional  pattern  of 
government.  They  need  the  unqualified 
support  of  this  Republic. 

We  need  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that 
we  are  not  going  to  tolerate,  or  help,  or 
accommodate  ourselves  to  this  military 
junta  that  has  taken  over. 

The  brazen  attack  on  Dominican  de- 
mocracy by  an  unprincipled  ambitious 
military  clique  is  an  attack  on  U.S.  policy 
in  this  hemisphere — represented  by  our 
support  of  and  participation  in  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  It  is  an  attack  on 
everything  we  stand  for.  It  is  a  blow  to 
our  prestige — a  blow  which  should  not  be 
allowed  to  stand.  It  Is  a  blow  to  free 
constitutional  government  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. If  it  is  permitted  to  stand,  it  is 
an  open  invitation  to  those  military 
groups  In  Venezuela  and  Honduras  who 
are  already  plotting  to  emulate  the  coup 
of  their  Dominican  cohorts.  If  the  anti- 
constitutional  military  groups  in  other 
countries  are  convinced  that  coup  d'etats 
are  compatible  with  continued  U.S.  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance,  the 
temptation  to  overthrow  constitutional 
government  will  surely  prove  Irresistible. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
and  other  Senators  have  made  this  point 
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again  and  again.  We  must  let  these  fel- 
lows know  that  if  they  use  gims  to  force 
their  way  into  office  over  duly  elected 
free  governments  which  are  friendly  to 
this  coimtry  we  are  not  going  to  help 
them,  we  are  not  going  to  give  them  one 
nickel — not  even  a  penny.  In  fact,  we 
should  do  everything  we  can  to  destroy 
them,  to  bring  down  their  military  coup 
into  a  rubble  and  into  the  wreckage  it 
ought  to  be. 

Certain  of  our  responses  to  military 
couF>s  in  the  past  are  not  likely  to  dis- 
courage them  in  their  plotting.  The 
time  to  take  a  firm  stand  is  long  overdue. 

In  the  confines  of  this  Government  I 
have  made  this  unequivocally  clear  not 
only  on  the  Senate  fioor  but  also  in  pri- 
vate consultations. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  in  trouble  in 
this  country  with  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. Let  the  record  be  crystal  clear. 
We  are  going  to  be  In  more  trouble.  It 
does  not  advance  the  cause  of  the  ad- 
ministration's foreign  aid  bill  this  year 
to  have  another  body  blow  to  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress.  If  this  administra- 
tion means  what  it  saj's  about  high  pri- 
ority of  the  Alliance  for  Progress — and 
I  believe  it  means  exactly  that — It  cer- 
tainly will  not  permit  a  military  clique 
to  prevent  the  restoration  of  constitu- 
tional government  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

I  say  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Secretary  of  State — 
men  to  whom  I  am  dedicated  in  terms  of 
my  political  loyalty  and  my  friendship — 
"If  you  want  to  strike  a  blow  for  an 
effective  foreign  aid  bill,  if  you  want  to 
see  funds  restored  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  then  do  what  needs  to  be 
done  to  the  little  outfit  which  has  just 
taken  over  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Make  It  crystal  clear  that  military  jun- 
tas are  out,  that  they  will  not  be  given 
any  help,  that  they  will  not  be  recog- 
nized, that  they  will  not  be  tolerated." 
I  can  think  of  nothing  that  would  do 
more  to  save  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
And  I  can  think  of  nothing  that  would 
do  more  to  destroy  the  AUiance  for 
Progress  and  literally  to  destroy  the  for- 
eign aid  program  than  to  condone  what 
is  being  done  by  these  military  juntas 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Frankly,  It  becomes  very  difficult  for 
a  Member  of  Congress  to  support  such  a 
well -conceived  program  if  such  a  pro- 
gram can  be  turned  aside  by  a  crowd  of 
colonels  and  generals. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  put  for- 
ward as  the  orderly,  progressive  way  of 
accomplishing  , the  economic  and  social 
reforms  needed  within  a  framework  of 
political  liberty.  This  Is  the  alternative 
to  dictatorial  rule.  If  we  permit  some 
power-happy  gang  of  generals  that 
wants  to  take  a  crack  at  ruUng  a  country 
to  fiout  the  whole  concept  of  the  Alli- 
ance, then  perhaps  It  is  time  to  say  that 
we  just  cannot  afford  to  be  involved  In 
the  affairs  of  that  particular  Latin 
American  country.  The  American 
people  and  the  American  Congress  are 
not  interested  in  spending  money  to  fi- 
nance military  cliques. 

I  regret  that,  with  all  the  military  as- 
sistance we  have  given  those  countries, 
we  apparently  have  not  been  able  to  in- 


doctrinate the  military  of  those  countries 
in  democratic  value  and  virtues.  We 
have  taught  them  how  to  use  our  tanks, 
but  apparently  they  have  never  read  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  or  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation;  nor  do  they 
understand  the  responsibility  of  consti- 
tutional authority. 

It  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the 
military  in  America  that  it  has  brought 
forth  some  great  generals,  who  have 
loved  their  country  more  than  they  have 
the  particular  unit  of  their  professional 
service — men  of  the  qualities  of  General 
Marshall — yes,  of  General  Eisenhower; 
men  of  the  competence  of  General  Brad- 
ley and  General  Bedel  Smith,  to  mention 
only  a  few,  and  men  in  om-  Military  Es- 
tablishment today  who  understand  the 
relationship  of  the  military  to  constitu- 
tional government,  who  understand  the 
importance  of  military  and  civil  author- 
ity. 

Why  do  we  not  inculcate  these  ideas 
Into  others?  Do  we  teach  at  our  military 
schools  only  tactics,  strategy,  the  use  of 
weapons;  or  do  om-  military  programs  for 
hundreds  of  officers  from  Latin- Ameri- 
can countries  has  something  to  do  with 
social  science,  the  humanities,  the  vlr- 
tures  and  values  of  democratic  institu- 
tions? It  seems  to  me  we  might  well  ex- 
amine into  what  is  being  taught  in  these 
military  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  a  firm  sup- 
porter of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  I 
believe  in  it.  I  have  worked  in  the  Con- 
gress to  gain  approval  for  the  appropria- 
tions needed  to  support  our  participation 
in  it.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  continue  sup- 
porting it,  but  I  am  going  to  be  very 
watchful  and  observant  as  to  what  we 
are  doing  in  this  instance,  when  a  mili- 
tary junta  has  taken  over.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  Idle  threats,  nor  do  I  want  to  be 
governed  by  emotions,  but  it  becomes 
very  difficult  even  for  the  most  ardent 
and  avid  administration  supporter  to  ask 
his  colleagues  to  support  additional  ap- 
propriations for  the  foreign  aid  program 
and  the  Alliance  for  Progress  when  we 
see  those  funds  utilized  and  captured  by 
little,  tinhorn  dictators. 

The  military  jimta  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  today  presides  over  millions  of 
dollars  of  American  taxpayers'  fimds 
that  have  been  given  to  that  country,  and 
I  do  not  want  any  more  given — not  1 
nickel,  not  1  dollar — ^until  constitutional 
government  is  restored  there. 

I  cannot  be  sure  that  Senators  who 
have  fought  hardest  and  longest  in  the 
support  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  will 
continue  to  do  battle  In  this  cause  if  the 
result  Is  to  see  constitutional  government 
fall  before  the  assault  of  military  schem- 
ers with  only  a  mild  protest  by  the 
United  States.  I  know  who  in  this  Con- 
gress supports  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program  and  who  does  not.  I  can  say 
that  most  of  those  who  are  its  strongest 
supporters,  most  of  those  who  will  fight 
the  long  hard  battle  to  win  the  appropri- 
ations needed  for  it,  firmly  adhere  to  the 
belief  that  political  democracy  and  con- 
stitutional government  are  as  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
as  economic  progress.  They  will  not 
take  lightly  this  latest  assault  on  con- 
stitutional government. 


Those  in  the  executive  branch  who 
are  most  interested  in  and  concerned 
with  the  success  or  failure  of  the  Alh- 
ance  might  do  well  to  note  that  those  in 
the  Congress  who  are  most  concerned 
with  this  latest  attack  on  the  Alliance 
are  not  those  who  regularly  attempt  to 
slash  and  defeat  the  program,  but  rather 
its  strongest  backers. 

Now  is  the  time  to  bring  this  illegal 
Dominican  Government  to  its  knees  and 
to  assist  the  responsible  democratic  Do- 
minican leaders  in  returning  constitu- 
tional government  to  that  troubled 
island. 

This  could  be  said  of  other  countries, 
but  because  we  have  a  great  stake  in 
this  little  land  not  so  far  away  from  our 
shores,  because  of  its  unusual  relation 
to  developments  in  the  Caribbean,  where 
Castro  and  his  Communist  stooges  seek 
to  spread  their  poison  and  system.  I 
believe  any  Senator  who  can  speak  up 
now  for  freedom,  democracy,  constitu- 
tional government,  and  free  elections  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  other  coun- 
tries will  be  doing  his  coxmtry  great  serv- 
ice. 

I  want  to  be  sure  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  has  to  make  difficult 
decisions,  gets  our  support.  I  want  him 
to  know  that,  as  his  best  friends  In  this 
body,  we  are  asking  him  to  take  positive, 
determined  action,  and  that  in  so  doing 
he  will  not  weaken  his  administration, 
but,  to  the  contrary,  he  will  see  his  pro- 
grams carried  out.  We  must  face  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  have  too  much  of  a 
choice  left.  That  is  why  I  have  spoken 
up  on  this  matter. 


SALE  OF  WHEAT  TO  RUSSIA 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  know  it 
is  very  late.  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  the 
Senate  or  the  staff. 

According  to  the  familiar  harbingers, 
the  standard  preliminaries,  and  the 
hackneyed  hoisting  of  trial  balloons,  we 
are  soon  to  be  officially  Informed  of  a 
radical  shift  in  our  foreign  policy. 

Without  any  approval  from  Congress, 
in  fact  in  the  face  of  expressed  con- 
gressional disapproval,  our  Government 
is  to  sell  to  Russia  subsidized  wheat  at  a 
price  substantially  below  that  paid  for 
It  by  the  American  taxpayer.  This 
would  be,  in  effect,  an  initial  subsidy  to 
Russia  of  more  than  $100  million. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  this  would  have 
been  unthinkable,  as  it  was  in  1961  when 
Congress  passed  PubUc  Law  87-128 
which  states  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
subsidized  agricultural  commodities 
should  not  be  made  available  to  the  So- 
viet Union  or  to  countries  dominated  by 
the  U.S.S.R. 

But  this  morning's  press  states: 

Official  American  sources  are  not  too  im- 
pressed with  Ck>ngress  reetrlctlons  against 
selling  subsidised  grain  to  unfriendly  na- 
tions. 

This  proposed  policy  shift  has  not  yet 
been  officially  announced.  It  is  reported, 
because  the  President  is  still  weighing  the 
pohtical  consequences. 

I  believe  that  there  will  be  many  ad- 
verse political  consequences,  both  In  the 
broader  sense  of  the  term,  and  in  the 
narrower  sense. 
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And,  while  the  decisionmaking  process 
15  still  going  on.  I  wish  to  state  my  op- 
position to  any  wheat  deal  with  RussU. 
and  the  reasons  for  this  opposition. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  we  are 
In  the  midst  of  a  cold  war,  forced  upoh 
us  by  the  Communists. 

This  cold  war  is  said  to  threaten  our 
survival  and  because  of  it  3  million  young 
Americans  are  in  uniform;  the  largef 
part  of  our  national  budget  is  devoted  to 
military  purposes;  and  we  have  given 
away  $100  billion  to  help  other  nations 
protect  themselves. 

Since  the  days  of  World  War  n  wheh 
the  slogan  "Pood  Will  Win  the  War"  was 
on  everyone's  lips,  we  have  all  known 
that  foodstuffs,  and  e^jedally  wheat,  art 
strategic  materials. 

This  is  particularly  so  in  the  cold  war 
and  espe^ally  so  with  respect  to  Soviet 
Russia  and  Red  China,  for  whom  the 
afrlculture  dilemma  has  posed  insoluble 
problems  on  a  massive  scale. 

These  problems  have  gravely  impeded 
the  aggressive  capacity,  the  unity,  the 
stability  and  the  scientific  and  produc«- 
tive  potential  of  the  Communist  world. 
and  before  we  propose  to  bail  them  out 
with  cutrate  wheat,  let  us  look  carefully 
at  what  we  are  doing.  1 

We  know  that  the  Soviet  agricultural 
faUure  is  one  of  the  major  sources  oC 
discont^it  and  internal  weakness  withitt 
the  Soviet  Union. 

It  confronts  every  man,  woman  an4 
child  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  with  dally 
evidence  of  the  abject  failure  of  the 
Communist  regime  and  of  the  bank 4- 
ruptcy  of  Marxist  doctrine. 

It  obliges  the  Red  leaders  to  consider 
permitting  some  freedom  in  Soviet  agri* 
culture,  which  could  have  revolutionary 
consequences. 

It  forces  the  Soviets  to  divert  hug^ 
percentages  of  their  manpower,  machin'» 
ery,  and  scientific  effort  to  the  farm  prob-*^ 
lem,  and  away  from  cold  war  purposes. 

It  constrains  them  to  welsh  on  their 
oonunltments  of  grain  to  their  satellites^ 
with  grevlous  consequences  for  Commu-* 
nist  unity. 

It  compels  them  to  abandon  or  to  scale 
down  their  use  of  food  exports  as  a 
weapon  of  subversion  in  the  cold  war. 

It  requires  them  to  cancel  their  trad^ 
agreements  with  non-Communist  na« 
tions  and  thus  to  lose  the  chemical  and 
machinery  imports  which  they  need  to 
buUd  their  industrial  and  military  ma^. 
chine. 

This  betng^  true,  and  I  know  of  no  one 
who  disputes  it.  the  proposed  wheat  deal 
with  Russia  will  have,  inevitably,  the  f ol-. 
lowing  consequences: 

Every  bushel  of  subsidized  wheat  we 
ship  to  Russia  will  help  divert  manpower 
from  the  farms  and  into  the  Soviet  mill** 
tary  and  industrial  machine. 

Every  bushel  of  wheat  we  ship  to  Rus- 
sia will  help  to  lessen  discontent  within 
the  Iron  Curtain  and  will  help  to  mask 
the  Communist  failure  in  agriculture. 

Every  bushel  of  wheat  we  ship  to  Rus- 
sia will  help  the  Communists  to  carry  on 
their  export  programs  to  their  satellites, 
an  important  source  of  Soviet  control. 

Every  bushel  of  wheat  we  ship  to  Rus- 
sia constitutes  a  subsidy  to  the  Commu- 
nist regime  of  about  50  cents,  and  there 


are  to  be  250  million  of  these  bushels  as 
a  beginner. 

These  are  the  larger  political  conse- 
quences of  the  proposed  wheat  deal. 
And  there  are  others. 

Congress,  which  puts  up  the  money  of 
taxpayers  to  pay  for  this  wheat  has  said 
that  it  does  not  want  it  shipped  to  the 
Russians,  but  adn:iinistration  spokesmen 
are  not  too  impressed  with  what  Con- 
gress wants.  This  ought  to  expose  for  all 
time  the  worthlessness  of  sense  resolu- 
tions as  a  substitute  for  airtight  restric- 
tions on  the  executive  branch.  And  this 
is  not  all. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  join  the  Sen- 
ator in  the  observation  he  has  made 
about  so-called  sense  resolutions  in  the 
Senate.    I  have  always  opposed  them. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  know  the  Senator  has, 
and  I  commend  him  for  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  always  recog- 
nized them  for  what  they  are — face- 
savers.  However,  they  do  not  save  faces. 
If  the  Senate  has  reached  an  opinion 
with  regard  to  a  matter  of  policy,  it 
should  express  it  in  legislation. 
lAi.  DODD.  I.  too.  think  so. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Back  in  1955  the  then 
Senator  from  New  York.  Mr.  Lehman, 
persuaded  me  to  go  ahead  with  him  on 
this  kind  of  resolution,  for  a  congres- 
sional expression  of  opinion  relative  to 
a  policy  that  had  developed  with  respect 
to  discrimination  against  American  Jews 
and  Catholic  priests  in  certain  places 
abroad.  I  was  persuaded  that  the  way 
to  do  that  was  to  adopt  a  sense  reso- 
lution. 

I  always  try  to  learn  from  experience. 
I  joined  in  that  resolution.  I  thought 
perhaps  there  was  something  to  the 
argument  of  those  who  said,  "Waynk. 
when  are  you  ever  going  to  agree  to  take 
half  a  loaf?" 

All  I  got  was  the  cellophane  wrapper. 
One  cannot  eat  that.  We  soon  recog- 
nised that  although  we  had  adopted  a 
sense  resolution,  the  State  Department 
proceeded  to  ignore  it. 

It  was  not  until  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  I,  in  1955.  had 
the  language  added  as  an  amendment 
to  the  foreign  aid  bill  that  it  took  on  any 
meaning  at  all.  It  still  has  some  short- 
comings. I  only  mention  this  point  as  an 
example  of  my  experience  with  the  so- 
called  sense  resolutions. 

I  therefore  join  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut in  the  observation  he  has  made 
that  we  ought  to  stop  doing  it.  that  we 
ought  to  enact  legislation,  and  not  en- 
gage in  this  kind  of  legislative  gesturing. 
The  Senator  is  raising  a  subject  mat- 
ter which  iKrplexes  me  very  much.  I 
believe  we  must  have  a  more  thorough 
consideration  of  it  in  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  than  we  have  had  up 
to  now.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
knows  that  yesterday  there  was  an  in- 
formal meeting  in  which  members  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  other  Senators  also,  par- 
ticipated in  a  rather  informal  discussion 
with   the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 


Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Ball 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  knows 
that  tomorrow  the  committee  will  return 
to  a  markup  of  the  foreign  aid  bill,  i 
predict  that  the  administration  will 
travel  a  rocky  road,  and  that  a  good 
many  tires  on  this  juggernaut  will  be 
punctured  before  it  reaches  the  end  of 
tiiat  journey. 

It  is  very  important,  I  believe,  that  we 
have  the  top  man  at  the  meeting,  the 
Secretary  of  State  himself,  and  that  we 
raise  with  the  Secretary  of  State  some 
of  the  problems  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is  raising  this  evening.  I  intend 
to  reserve  my  judgment  until  we  have 
had  an  opportimity  to  discuss  in  some 
depth  with  the  Secretary  of  State  the 
implications  of  this  and  related  economic 
pohcies  that  are  impinging  upon  it  in  the 
field  of  foreign  relations.  There  are 
many  facets  of  this  situation  wliich  dis- 
turb me.  I  am  greatly  disturbed,  from 
the  evidence  that  has  been  submitted. 
We  were  asked.  "Why  should  we  not  sell 
the  wheat  to  Russia?  We  sell  it  to  West 
Germany,  and  West  Germany  manu- 
factures it  into  flour  and  sells  it  to  both 
East  Germany  and  Russia,  at  a  neat 
profit  for  West  Germany."  So  the  argu- 
ment is  made— how  plausible  it  is,  I  do 
not  know,  "If  you  are  going  to  coun- 
tenance that  sort  of  international  sleight 
of  hand,  we  had  better  do  it  directly." 
I  am  troubled  also  by  the  conduct  of 
our  allies,  including  our  friend  to  the 
north.  Frankly,  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  for  the  life  of  me.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  answer  should  be.  The  Senator 
and  I  owe  it  to  our  constituency  to  do  ex- 
actly what  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
is  doing  tonight,  as  he  so  frequently 
does:  namely,  to  get  all  the  facts  out 
on  the  table  for  full  public  disclosxire. 
As  the  Senator  has  heard  me  say  many 
times,  America's  foreign  policy  belongs 
to  the  American  people,  and  they  are 
entitled  to  know  all  the  facts  before  the 
Government,  either  in  the  executive  or 
in  the  legislative  branch,  takes  a  final 
course  of  action. 

Therefore.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Cormectlcut  for  taking  the  time 
tonight  to  lay  this  problem  out  before 
us.  I  hope  he  will  take  it  a  step  further 
and  in  the  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  tomorrow  bring  up  the 
problem  and  officially  request  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  be  brought  before  us 
at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  It  comforts  me  greatly  to  hear 
his  statement.  He  knows  how  much  I 
respect  and  admire  him.  He  is  a  great 
figure  in  the  Senate.  I  admire  him  for 
his  ability,  his  independence,  his  Insight, 
and  his  integrity.  I  assure  him  that  I 
will  raise  this  question  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Mr.  President,  for  many  years,  the 
American  people,  with  many  misgivings, 
have  endured  a  sacrifice  of  several  billion 
dollars  annually  to  pay  for  a  national 
farm  policy  that  sought  a  fair  return 
for  the  farmer  and  a  stable  economy  for 
the  Nation.  In  seeking  these  goals  I 
have  voted  for  farm  subsidies  and  I  voted 
for  the  administration  farm  program, 
de^ite  the  fact  that  they  are  opposed 
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by  the  fsirmers  of  my  own  State.    I  shall 
not  do  so  again,  if  this  deal  goes  through. 
There  are  others  who  will  not  do  so. 
The  farm  program  is  not  so  invulner- 
able that  it  can  afford  these  defections. 
Before  we  commence  to  use  the  farm 
program  as  a  vehicle  for  trade  with  So- 
viet Russia,  I  think  we  might  well  ask 
ourselves — can    an    already    unpopular 
program  stand  another  crushing  liability 
in  the  eyes  of  a  patient  people  who  must 
foot  the  biU? 

There  is  another  political  considera- 
tion, a  partisan  one,  which  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  pose. 

I  believe  that  millions  of  Americans  in 
both  parties  are  willing  to  make  tremen- 
dous sacrifices  to  carry  forward  the  cause 
of  freedom  but  who  will  not  willingly  give 
a  single  dollar  for  aid  and  trade  with  the 
Communists. 

This  new  course  of  action,  of  which  the 
wheat  deal  will  be  only  the  first  step, 
will  help  erode  the  confidence  of  millions 
of  citizens  in  the  foreign  ix)licy  of  their 
country  and  in  the  wisdom  of  those  who 
make  that  policy. 

Those  who  trifie  with  that  sentiment 
may  reap  a  harvest  far  different  from 
their  expectations,  and  it  won't  be  in 
wheat. 

The  shopworn  arguments  that  have 
been  dredged  up  to  support  this  wheat 
deal  are  among  the  most  insul>stantial 
ever  brought  forward  to  sustain  a  shift 
of  policy. 

One  argument  is  that  such  a  deal  will 
be  useful  in  combating  the  outflow  of 
gold  and  in  reducing  our  bulging  sur- 
pluses. 

Does  anyone  contend  that  our  inter- 
national fiscal  tx>sition  is  so  flimsy  that 
we  must  turn  to  our  enemies  to  bail  us 
out?  Or  that  our  surplus  problem  is  so 
hopeless  that  we  care  not  who  gets  it? 
If  this  is  true,  here  indeed  is  an  admis- 
sion that  will  shock  the  Nation.  Here 
indeed  is  a  new  light  in  which  to  evaluate 
our  foreign  aid  program.  For  if  we  are 
so  weak  that  we  must  seek  rebef  at  the 
price  of  materially  aiding  our  enemies, 
how  can  we  continue  to  pour  out  our 
gold  to  aid  our  friends? 

It  is  argued  that  this  is  a  true  horse 
trade.  They  get  wheat,  which  they  need. 
We  get  gold,  which  we  need.  What  non- 
sense! Gold  means  nothing  to  the  Com- 
munists; wheat  means  everything.  We 
do  not  need  their  gold.  They  desp>erately 
need  our  wheat.  Let  them  pay  the  price 
for  it,  not  in  gold  bars,  but  in  concessions 
to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

It  is  argued  that  this  will  be  good  for 
the  farmers.  On  this  basis,  spokesmen 
for  farm  groups,  in  and  out  of  Congress, 
have  come  out  in  its  support. 

This  argument  is  understandable  but 
ignominious.  It  has  a  surface  plausibil- 
ity but  an  essential  shortsightedness 
that  may  be  the  last  stiaw  for  people  who 
are  already  fed  up  with  farm  politics  and 
farm  raids  on  the  Treasury. 

I  say  to  those  who  claim  to  represent 
the  farmers  of  this  Nation : 

Each  year  you  6ome  before  us  and  ask 
us  to  tax  our  people  billions  of  dollars  to 
support  a  wasteful,  extravagant,  un- 
popular farm  subsidy  program  on  the 
ground  that  the  national  interest  and 
the  interest  of  common  justice  compels 


it.  And  we  have  supported  you,  with 
American  gold.  Do  you  now  tell  us  that 
a  little  Russian  gold  and  a  few  cents  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  wheat  is  more  im- 
portant than  that  same  national  interest 
and  that  same  sense  of  justice? 

If  you  caimot  rise  above  the  selfish  in- 
terest of  scxne  of  your  constituents.  In 
behalf  of  the  Nation's  welfare,  then  there 
are  many  of  us  who  will  never  again  sup- 
port the  welfare  of  your  constituents  at 
the  expense  of  the  Nation's  interest. 

It  is  argued  that  since  the  Canadians 
have  already  begun  to  sell  wheat  to  the 
Russians,  and  since  other  nations  may 
do  so,  we  might  as  well  get  in  the  game 
while  the  getting  is  good. 

If  this  is  true,  is  not  every  aspect  of 
our  foreign  policy  at  the  whim  and  at 
the  mercy  of  every  selfish  allied  interest, 
even  those  of  minor  allies? 

Our  course  is  not  to  abandon  our 
policy  because  an  ally  decides  to  play 
both  sides  of  the  street. 

Our  energies  should  be  directed,  not  to 
joining  in  the  race  for  Communist  mar- 
kets, but  toward  Infiuencing,  even  pres- 
suring and  sanctioning,  our  allies  to  re- 
frain from  such  trade. 

It  is  argued  that  this  trade  agreement 
is  a  step  toward  peace.  It  is  not  a  step 
toward  jjeace.  It  Is  a  step  toward  war 
because  it  helps  to  heal  a  fatal,  debilitat- 
ing weakness  of  our  enemy.  It  helps 
them  to  maintain  their  control  over  their 
own  people  and  over  their  enslaved  peo- 
ples, and  it  helps  them  to  solve  a  prob- 
lem which  otherwise  would  force  them 
to  slow  down  the  growth  of  their  tech- 
nology and  their  industry  and  thus  their 
capacity  to  wage  war. 

These  are  some  of  the  practical  rea- 
sons for  opposing  the  wheat  deal.  "Riere 
is  another  reason,  a  less  tangible  reason. 

Yesterday  morning's  cartoon  in  the 
Washington  Post  touched  upon  it.  It 
showed  a  representative  of  the  wheat 
producers  on  the  telephone,  and  the  cap- 
tion was: 

Wait  a  minute — did  you  say  those  atheistic 
warmongers  are  willing  to  pay  cash? 

This  caption  leads  me  to  my  final  argu- 
ment against  the  wheat  deal.  It  de- 
means oiu-  national  integrity;  it  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  noble  and  costly  struggle 
we  have  made  against  the  Communists; 
it  resurrects  bi  every  nation  in  the  world 
the  Infamous  legend  that  the  dollar  sign 
is  the  all-important  factor  In  American 
policy.  It  forces  us  to  ask  ourselves  why 
are  we  allowing  American  boys  to  die  in 
South  Vietnam  at  the  hands  of  an  enemy 
to  whom  we  now  propose  to  distribute 
our  largesse. 

We  cannot,  we  must  not  do  this.  If 
there  were  a  famine  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  of  course,  we  would  help;  we 
would  send  wheat  but  we  would  send  it 
under  the  American  flag  so  that  all  would 
know  that  these  shipments  represent, 
not  Communist  success,  but  Communist 
failure,  not  American  greed,  but  Ameri- 
can compassion. 

So  I  speak  out  today,  hastily  and  with- 
out adequate  preparation,  in  an  attempt 
to  protest  against  this  transaction  before 
it  is  an  accomplished  fact. 

If  we  do  this  deed,  we  will  be  subsidiz- 
ing those  who  are  sworn  to  destroy  us; 
we  will  be  strengthening  the  Communists 


at  their  weeikest  point;  we  will  be  help- 
ing them  to  enslave  their  own  people 
and  other  people;  we  will  enable  them  to 
continue  to  sustain  Cuba  and  their  other 
puppet  states;  we  will  lower  the  flood- 
gates to  a  deluge  of  East-West  trade 
which  we  will  use  for  dollars  and  which 
they  will  use  for  aggression;  we  will  es- 
tablish vested  Interests  in  the  United 
States  which  depend  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  in  part  for  their  livelihood;  and 
we  will  abandon  our  golden  opportunity 
to  use  their  great  need  and  our  great 
abundance  to  wrest  concessions  from 
them  in  the  cause  of  freedom  around  the 
globe. 

Surely  these  considerations  are  more 
weighty  than  a  temporary  monetary 
gain. 

And  so,  in  friendship  and  in  deep  con- 
cern, I  urge  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers not  to  do  through  questionable 
executive  action  what  they  could  not  ac- 
complish through  the  legislative  process. 

Let  us  solve  our  gold  problon  and  our 
farm  problem  with  an  honest  fiscal  pol- 
icy and  an  honest  farm  policy  and  not 
through  an  infsimous  tactic  of  giving 
away  the  physical  and  moral  heritage  of 
the  American  people  for  a  paltry  return 
that  will  haunt  us  through  many  a  dark 
day. 

This  problem  belongs,  first  of  all.  with 
Congress.  It  ought  to  be  fully  discussed 
here.  I  feel  strongly  about  it.  That  is 
why  I  have  spoken  without  preparation 
at  this  late  hour  tonight,  and  have  de- 
tained my  colleagues  and  our  eddes  in 
the  Senate,  something  which  I  ordinarily 
try  to  avoid.  But  I  believe  the  hour  for 
speaking  is  late.  It  may  be  too  late. 
The  decision  may  have  already  been 
made.    What  a  tragedy  if  that  is  so. 

I  fear  that  we  in  the  legislative  branch, 
who  represent  the  people  of  the  50 
States,  are  seeing  whittled  away  almost 
every  day  our  responsibility  toward  those 
whom  we  represent.  For  by  Executive 
fiat  and  by  the  decisions  of  unknowns 
in  the  executive  branch  the  will  of  the 
American  people  has  frequently  been 
thwarted  in  the  past. 

So  I  earnestly  urge  an  Senators,  how- 
ever they  may  feel  about  tliis  question — 
and  I  know  there  are  many  different 
views,  I  do  not  claim  infallibility;  I 
merely  try  to  honesUy  state  my  own 
views — ^I  plead  with  them  to  urge  th« 
Pi^esident  not  to  take  this  step  until  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  fully  explore 
it  in  every  detail;  until,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  suggests, 
we  have  heard  more  witnesses  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  This  is 
not  a  trivial  matter;  this  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  both  in  substance  and 
in  procedure. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  in 
closing,  that  I  am  deeply  grateful  for 
his  observations.  I  know  his  mind  is 
open,  as  it  always  is.  on  these  matters. 
I  know  he  will  think  it  through,  as  he 
always  does;  and  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments he  has  made  in  the  course  of  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  for  raising 
this  issue  tonight,  for  I  think  it  must 
receive  much  more  careful  consideratioa 
than  we  have  been  able  to  give  it  thus  far. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  the: 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before  thfi 
Senate  at  this  time,  I  move,  pursuant  tjo 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
7  o'clock  and  2  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  Oc- 
tober 2,  1963.  at  12  o'clock  meridian,  i 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  th^ 
Senate  October  1. 1963 :  j 

U.S.   District   Judck 

Spottswood  W.  Roblsaon  m.  of  Vlrgliil4. 
to  be  n.S.  dlAtrlct  jiulge  for  th«  District  ctf 
Columbia.  vlc«  James  W.  Morris,  (lecease<t. 

CALiroaifU  Debku  Commission 
Lt.  Col.  Robert  H.  Allan,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, to  be  a  member  of  the  Callfomltt 
Debris  Commission,  under  the  provisions  qf 
Motion  1  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
Uaurch  1.  1893  (27  Stet.  507)  (33  U.8.C.  6611, 
▼lee  Col.  John  A.  Morrison,  Corps  of  Engih 
neers,  to  be  retired. 

Ool.  Robert  E.  Mathe,  Corps  of  Engineer^, 
to  be  a  member  and  secretary  of  the  Call»- 
fomla  Debris  Conunlsslon,  under  the  provV 
•Ions  of  section  1  of  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved ICareh  1.  1893  (27  Stat.  607)  (33  n.S.q. 
eCl),  vice  Ool.  Herbert  N.  Turner,  Corps  of 
Snglneers.  reassigned. 

In   ths  Navt 

Vice  Adm.  Edward  N.  Parker.  U.S.  Navy 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  on 
the  retired  list  in  accordance  with  title  lO, 
United  States  Code,  section  6233.  j 

In  ths  Uasins  Cobps  I 

The  following-named  officer  of  the  Marlnl 
Corps  Reserve  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  major  general:  I 

Walter  A.  Churchill.  ' 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marin* 
Corps  Reserve  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general: 

Richard  A.  Evans. 

Robert  B.  BeU. 

In  th«  Navt 

The  foUovrlng- named  officers  of  the  Uf 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grad0 
of  captain  In  the  staff  corps,  as  Indicated, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

MXDICAL    COKPS  | 


,i 


Benavldes,  Jaime  M.. 

Jr. 
Boyd.  Wlnton  R. 
Burke,  Francis  W. 
CcOUs.  Charles  M. 
CUmle,  Charles  P.,  Jr. 
Davis.  Robert  L. 
Dobble,  Robert  P.,  Jr. 
Doohen,  Donald  J. 
Doolan,  Patil  D. 
Bdwards,  Donald  W. 
Srdbrlnk.  Wayne  L. 
Fults.  Robert  E. 
George.  Frederick  W., 

m 

Oreenburg,  Rolland  B. 
Hosp,  David  H. 
Jones,  Kenneth  P..  m 
Jones,  Roland  W. 


Kent,  Donald  C. 
Loweecey,  Edward  D. 
MargUeth,  Andrew  M. 
McCIenathan,  James 

E. 
Millar,  Jack  W. 
Mitchel.  Robert  E. 
Montgomery.  Duncan 

O. 
Parmelee.  Kenneth  A. 
Pecklnpaugh,  Robert 

O. 
Preston,  Frank  "R" 
Reinhardt.  Roger  F. 
Sanborn.  Neal  D. 
Splcer.  Donald  W. 
Trier,  WllUam  C. 
Troy,  John  W. 


SXTPPLT    CORPS 


Becker.  Charles 
Bemlng.  John  R. 
Blshoff .  Jack  T. 
Breen.  Owen  J.,  Jr. 
Brosseau,  Oswald  J. 
Busby,  John  C.  Jr. 


Byrd,  Hugh  D. 
Ciimmlngs,  Newell  J. 
French,  Ferris  L.,  Jr. 
Gardiner,  Charles  V. 
Hanson.  Earl  J. 
Jensen,  Harold  B. 


Johnson.  Carl  P. 
Keers.  David  B..  Jr. 
Kenyon.  Lawrence  H. 
Kovar,  Isadore  M. 
Lascara,  Vincent  A. 
Law.  Kenneth  3. 
Lee.  Charles  R. 
Maggard,  Talmadge  P 
Maiden.  Robert  W. 
Mason.  Stanley  R. 
Neely.  Carroll  E. 
Neely,  Joe  B. 
Nelson.  George  C.  Q. 
O'Connell,  Arthur  W.. 

Jr. 
Owen,  Charles  S. 
Pawson,  Richard  P. 
Rehberg,  Jerome  A. 

CHAPLAIN     CORPS 

Austin,  Henry  E.  Sneary,  Earl  D. 

Humphreys,  David  M.  Walsh,  William  J. 
Jones,  Robert  Q. 

CIVIL   enoinetr  corps 
Beaver,  John  F.  Harper,  Milton  J.,  Jr. 

Burke,  John  L.  Loeffier,  Harry  H.,  Jr. 

Chrlstensen,  Wayne  J.  Scanlan,  Melvln  E. 
Graves,  Lenson,  W. 

DENTAL     CORPS 


Reld,  Donald  P. 
Russell,  George  D. 
Sanford,  Edward  A., 

Jr. 
Scharf.  Samuel  L.,  Jr. 
Sherman,  Joel  H.,  Jr. 
Simpson,  Harold  W. 
Smith,  Joe  G.,  Jr. 
Starr,  Donald  A. 
VanPelt,  James  C. 
Warren,  James  A. 
Wleseke,  Edward  M. 
WllUams,  Earl  O. 
Wlnkels.  Fred  C. 
Woodard.  William  K. 
Wright,  John  E.  C. 
York,  Edward  S. 


Benson,  Lambert  A. 
Boyne,  Philip  J. 
Brauer,  Frank  J. 
Bruce.  Robert  W. 
Cave.  Amos  W.,  Jr. 
Courage,  Guy  R. 
Evans,  Joseph  R. 
Fedl.  Peter  F.,  Jr. 
Firestone,  Dale  L. 
Gossom,  John  N. 
Gunther,  Lewis  L. 


Kratochvll,  Frank  J., 

Jr. 
Marble,  Howard  B.,  Ji 
Parry,  Donald  E. 
Perkins.  Robert  R. 
Prince,  Clifford  H.,  Jr 
Rlgterlnk,  Ray  A. 
Robinson,  Jack  W. 
Sorenson,  Adrian  E., 

Jr. 
Webre,  Harvey  P. 


BIKDICAL     SERVICX    CORPS 


Jacobs,  Joseph  J. 
Johnson,  Calvin  F. 
Madden,  William  F. 
McOehee,  William  G. 
Sanders,  Ernest 
Skow,  Royce  K. 


Bell,  Gordon  C. 
Beretta,  John  J. 
Edrington,  Harold  O. 
Gilpin,  John  H..  Jr. 
Goldman.  David  E. 
Herrmann.  Robert  S. 
Hooper,  Robert  F. 

The  following- named  officers  of  the  U.S 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  commander  in  the  staff  corps,  as   indi- 
cated,  subject   to   qualiflcatlon   therefor   as 
provided  by  law: 

HCAL    CORPS 


J.. 


Kirk,  Robert  F. 
Kitrlnos,  Nicholas  P 
Lynch,  Mary  T. 
Meeklngs,    Walter 

Jr. 
MltcheU.  George  D. 
Nlnow,  Earl  H. 
Nuredlnl,  Skender 
O'Connell,  Fred  H. 
Oftedal,  Sverre  J.,  Jr. 
Osgood,  Morgan  F. 
Ragland,  Stuart.  Jr. 
Rlchter,  Tor 
Slmpklns,  Carl  N.,  Jr. 
Sode,  Jonas 
Spaulding.     Raymond 

C,  Jr. 
Szakacs,  Jeno  E. 
Trabaudo.      Lawrence 

E. 
Trostle,  Henry  S. 
Turner,  Thomas  W. 
Watkins.  Tommie  K. 
Wilson,  Almon  C. 
Wire.  George  E.,  Jr. 
Wurael,  John  F. 


Alspacb,  Rodger  L. 
Anderson,  Richard  R. 
Amest,  Richard  T., 

Jr. 
Arthur,  Ransom  J. 
Barrlck,  Richard  H. 
Beckwlth,  Frederick 

D. 
Bishop,  Calvin  F. 
Brown,  Dudley  E.,  Jr. 
Btirgoyne,  David  S. 
Cady,  Gerald  W. 
Cox,  John  W. 
Dalave,  Daniel  P. 
Dobel.  Gerald  F. 
Esterly.  Harold  D.,  Jr. 
Edens,  Fred  R. 
Swing,  Channing  L. 
Ooesett,  Clarence  E. 
Gregg,  Paul  C. 
Hart,  George  R. 
Hlnton,  Benjamin  F. 
Horgan,  Joseph  T. 
Johnson.  John  D. 
Johnson,  Thomas  S. 
King,  Lawrence  M., 

Jr. 

8Tn»PLT  CORPS 

Anderson,  William  "B"Banchart,  Robert  J. 
Jr.  Bamett,  William  H., 

AnweUer,  Calvin  R.  Jr. 

Armstrong,  Edmund  S.Bassing,  Bernard  H. 
Audino,  Joseph  R.        Beale,  John  W. 
Austin,  Robert  C.         Benfell.  Lieonard  H.,  Jr. 


Bliss,  Roger  C. 
Borchert.  WUliam  H. 
Braley,  Charles  R.,  Jr. 
Bray,  Walter  H. 
Brlstow,  John  M. 
BroUl,  Robert  T. 
Butler.  Herbert  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  James  L. 
Calhoun,  Thomas  N. 
Carlson,  John  C. 
Carmer,  Elwood  A. 
Carrington,  James  H. 
Cecil.  WUliam  A. 
Chadwick.  WUliam  A. 
Chegln.  George  I. 
Chester,  Francis  J. 
Chetlln,  Norman  D. 
Child,  Arthur  L.,  HI 
Colbert,  Bryan  R. 
CoryeU.  Rex  S. 
Cosby,  Francis  B. 
Coughlln.  James  E.  M. 
Crozler,  Wayne  R. 
Culwell,  Charles  L. 
Daley,  Edward  J. 
Dasovich,  Michael 
Dickson,  Holton  C,  Jr. 
Doddy.  William  F. 
Donnelly,  Joseph  A. 
Downs,  Thomas  R. 
Dunbar,  Robert  F. 
Edsall,  Arthiir  R.,  Jr. 
Edson,  Stephen  R.,  Jr. 
Edwards,  Howard  R., 

Jr. 
EUingwood,  Leonard 

D. 
Elwod,  Joseph  L. 
Fabian,  Robert  O. 
Ferrell,  Reginald  G. 
Finn,  John  F. 
FoU,  John  L. 
Forehand,  Joseph  L. 
Frahler,  Andrew  L. 
Punk,  Raymond  W. 
Futral,  Hershcbel  E., 

Jr. 
Garbellnskl,  Walter 
Ghormley,  Robert  L., 

Jr. 
Gifford,  Robert  L. 
Graziadel,  John  D. 
Growden,  EUwood  W. 
Haberthier,  Jack  H. 
Hagedron,  Lawrence  D. 
Hamill,  WUliam  T.,  Jr. 
Hardy,  John  F. 
Hatfield,  John  H. 
Hausold.  Robert  P. 
Heindel,  Donald  D. 
Henker,  Donald  E. 
Hlgglns,  Evertt  C. 
Hobklrk,  Carl  M. 
Hopkins,  Leroy  E. 
Houkem,  Leif  A. 
Humphrey,  Harvey  R. 


October  1 

Ingram,  Thomas  J.,  m 
Johnson,  William  H. 
Kapp,  George  H. 
Kocher,  Edward  M. 
Kolinsky.  Jaromlr  J. 
Kulczyckl,  Alfred  S. 
Leventhal,  Robert  S. 
Levlne,  Alan  Y. 
UUis.  James  F. 
Linthicvun,  Walter  E. 
Martin,  Donald  V. 
Martin,  John  T. 
McCrory,  Walter  J. 
McEnearney,  John  E. 
McOovern,  Austin  F. 
McKeen,  Edward  N. 
Morgan,  James  P..  Jr. 
Morphew,  Karol  M. 
Murphy,  George  A. 
Murphy,  Ralph  P.,  Jr. 
Naismith.  James  A. 
Newman.  Carl  H. 
Nlcol.  Robert  O. 
Packard,  Harrison  G. 
PUlar,  Samuel  A. 
Prestwlch,  John  P. 
Purnell,  Rodney  K. 
Rampey.  Alvin  H. 
Rendelscm,  Paul  L. 
Roberts,  Calvin  W. 
Ryon,  George  G. 
Sartor,  Alvis  D. 
Schmidt,  Robert  V. 
Scott,  Har<rfd  K. 
Selden,  Claiborne  T. 
Sharp,  Herbert  C. 
Slattery,  John  G. 
Smeds,  James  H. 
Smith,  Charles  M. 
Smith,  Roy  F. 
Snyder,  William  J. 
Speer,  WUbvirn  A.,  Jr. 
Stark,  Warren  H. 
Stratton,  Ogden  K. 
Sundberg,  Daniel  O. 
Swanke,  Charles  C. 
Swenson,  Darrell  E. 
VanMalsen,  Wesley  W. 
Vantol,  Peter  H.  B.,  Jr. 
Veazey,  John  W. 
Vogel,  WUUam  J. 
Wagner,  Paul  F. 
Wallace,  William  E. 
Walters,  Melville  J..  Jr. 
Webster,  Kenneth  B. 
Welch,  Gordon  E. 
White,  Warren  P. 
Wler,  Richard  A. 
Wilson,  Dorsey  V. 
Wltte,  Anton  L. 
Woodbury,  Orpheus  L., 

Jr. 
Woodworth,  Fred  I.. 

Jr. 
Zlegler,  Brsran  W. 
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CHAPLAIN    CORPS 


Barlik,  Robert  F. 
Bodle,  Harold  D. 
Boyd.  George  T. 
Carlson,  Kenneth  W. 
Carnes.  John  H. 
Cohlll.  John  W. 
Crabtree.  Roger  L. 
Doermann,  Martin  J. 
Eaton.  Hal  H. 
Frank,  Joseph  A. 
Fulfer.  George  W. 
Gibbons,  Alan  R. 
Griffin,  Gordon  H. 
Hardman,  Samuel  R. 
Hawkins,  Elmo  M.  T. 
Hershberger,  George 

M. 
Ivers,  Victor  J. 
Jones,  Edwin  S. 
Klrkbrlde,  Donald  L. 
Leonard,  Guy  M.,  Jr. 
Little,  James  S. 
McMillan,  Robert  C. 
Michael,  Don  M. 


Nlckelson,  Jay  V. 
O'Connor,  John  J. 
Odell,  Robert  W. 
Osman,  Robert  E. 
Prlckett,  Albert  D. 
Roberts,  Stacy  L.,  Jr. 
Robertson,  Alia  W. 
Richardson,  Edward 

L. 
Riess,  Paul  G. 
Rogers,  Lowell  R. 
Saeger,  Alfred  R.,  Jr. 
Selders,  Marlin  D. 
Sire,  Elwin  N. 
Solomon,  Charles  W. 
Spinney,  William  J. 
83rmons,  Harold  F. 
Trett,  Robert  L. 
Vanderpoel,  George 

E. 
Vinson,  WllUam  H. 
Weber,  Oscar 
Weldler,  Edwin  R. 


CIVIL  KNCINKER  CORPS 


Anderson.  Gordon  A. 
Bacon,  Howard  L 
Bafus,  Raymond  A. 
Blbbo,  Domenlco  N. 
Bird,  David  R.,  Jr. 
Blrnbaum.  Philip  S., 

Jr. 
Brown,  Warren  F. 
Cavendish,  Lynn  M. 
Clements,  Neal  W. 
D'Ambra,  Rudolph  F. 
Day,  Francis  W. 
Day,  James  C,  Jr. 
Dlckman,  Robert  E. 
Dobson,  John  F. 
Dunn,  Robert  H.  P. 
Fluss,  Richard  M. 
Galloway,  James  E. 
Graessle,  Howard  D., 

U. 
Hardy,  Richard  T. 
Hoffman,  George  L. 
Howe,  Charles  M. 
Johnson,  William  M., 

Jr. 
Jones,  Frank  W. 
Kauffman,  Steven  K. 


Kirk,  Randolph 
Lemmon,  William  R. 
Loomls,  Raymond  W. 
MacCordy,  Edward  L. 
Marquardt,  Walter 

E.,  Jr. 
Marron,  James  P. 
Marsh,  Edward  H..  n 
McManus,  Edward  A. 
Michael,  Edwin  M. 
Nelson,  Robert  H. 
Padden.  Thomas  J.,  Jr. 
Parsons,  John  E.,  Jr. 
Richeson,  WUliam  J. 
Schley.  Gordon  W. 
Semple,  WUliam  H. 
Swecker,  Claude  E.,  Jr. 
Tlnklepaugh,  Richard 

L. 
Vlvoli,  Pierre  L. 
Washburn,  Jack  E. 
Watson,  John  D.,  Jr. 
Welton,  Dexter  M. 
Wlttschiebe,  Donald 

W. 
Woodworth,  Robert  P. 
Wynne,  William  E. 


DBNTAL   CORPS 


Amman,  Fred  M. 
Atkinson,  Ray  K. 
Bagby,  Robert  W. 
Baird,  Daniel  M. 
Barrow,  Paul  E. 
Cullom,  Itobert  D. 
Davy,  Arthvu-  L. 
ParreU.  Paul  E. 
French,  Gordon  K. 
George,  Raymond  K. 
Glasser,  Harold  N. 
Hartnett,  Joseph  E. 
Hlckey,  Loren  V. 
Hotz,  Philip  C. 
Howard,  Roger  H. 
Janus,  John  T. 


Johnson,  Walter  N. 
Kresl,  Bernard  F. 
Leupold,  Robert  J. 
Lyons,  James  J. 
Mendel,  Robert  W. 
Nelson.  Jack  D. 
Oenbrlnk,  Philip  G. 
Pennell,  Ernest  M.,  Jr. 
Sachs,  Samuel  J. 
Schweitzer,  John  R. 
Scruggs,  Charles  "S" 
Slater,  Robert  W. 
Smith,  Scott  M. 
Thomas.  Julian  J.,  Jr. 
Weber,  Irving  J..  Jr. 
Wyda,  Andrew,  Jr. 


MEDICAL   SERVICE    CORPS 


Allen,  Cleo  R. 
Allen,  Robert  V. 
Arm,  Herbert  G. 


McWilllams,  Joseph  G. 
Munroe,  Barbara 
Walter,  Eugene  L.,  Jr. 


Duckworth,  James  W.  Werner,  Gordon  W. 
Green.  Irving  J.  WUllams,  Wayne  E. 

Hull,  Edward  F. 


NURSE    CORPS 


Bittle,  Miriam  E. 
Chelf ,  Anne  J. 
Dal  ton,  Marie  F. 
Dehler,  Erma  J. 
Helmberger,  Peggy  3. 
McCleary,  Catherine 

M. 
Miller,  LucUe  P. 
Rlchman,  Anna 


Rothermel,  Alice  M. 
Shedyak.  Alice  M. 
Sterner,  Doris  M. 
Tldwell,  Dorothy  C. 
Tomlchek,  Martha  A. 
Vltzklevitch,  Helen  V. 
Walker,  ElU  M. 
Yankoskl,  Adelyn  M. 


In  thk  Armt 

The  foUowing-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  imder  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3298;' 
To  be  majors 

Barclay,  Kenneth  K.,  065285. 

Cory,  Rennle  M.,  065207. 

Dean,  George  B.,  087500. 

Nachtsheim,  Henry  J.,  Jr..  061 139. 

Replinger.  Richard  T.,  061277. 

Woodman,  Richard  T  ,  061779. 

To  be  captains 
Brown.  Beauregard.  3d,  075964. 
Brown,  Gene  L.,  087693. 
The    foUowing-named    persons    for    reap- 
pointment to  the  active  list  of  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  from  the  tempo- 
rary disabUity  retired  list,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
1211: 

To  be  colonel 
Dunlap,  Clarence  R.,  029975. 

To  he  lieutenant  colonel 
Barker,  James  W.,  n,  030001. 


To  he  major.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Belslt,  Hazel,  N2122. 

To  be  major.  Women's  Army  Corps 
Herbert,  Selma  L.,  L47. 
The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  by  transfer  In  the 
grades  specified,  under  the  provisions  of 
Utle  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3283, 
3284.  3285, 3286,  3287,  3288,  and  3290: 

To  be  colonel 
Benade,  Leo  E.  (MSC) ,  037433. 

To  he  second  lieutenant 
Foulds,  David  G.  (MSC) ,  094388. 

To  he  captain.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Verser,  Fort  A.,  Jr.  (CMLC) ,  065321. 

To    he   second    lieutenant.   Medical    Service 

Corps 

Hockenberry,  Earle  W.  (Armor),  093199. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  specified  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
sections  3283,  3284,  3285,  3286,  3287,  and 
3288: 

To  he  majors 

Ey,  Bruce  H.,  01913356. 

Hayes,  Douglas  W.,  0967069. 

To  he  captains 
E>owns,  Charles  E..  04021304. 
Green,  James  A.,  01020383. 
Headley,  Fred  C,  Jr.,  Ol 936668. 
Jones,  Albert  P.  P.,  01926754. 
Lacy,  David  W.,  04002203. 
Lazenby,  Ray  D.. 04027026. 
Malcom,  Archie  G.,  04030824. 
Miller,  Frank  C,  04041972. 
Moran,  John  F.,  Jr.,  04005590. 
Norrls,  WiUlam  8.,  Jr.,  04003573. 
Phelps,  John  P.,  04059967. 
Rich.  Jordan  M..  04026569. 
Rose.  Harold  P..  04033719. 
Schwarz,  Robert  L.,  04071249. 
Spencer,  Joseph  L.,  Jr.,  04010832. 
Tansey,  James,  02274230. 
Tharp,  Bobby  E.,  01936371. 
Tito,  William  J..  Jr.,  04039012. 
Ward.  Felker  W.,  Jr.,  04012341. 
2^bclk,  Franklin  M.,  02207177. 

To  he  first  lieutenant* 
Anderson,  James  P.,  O5210348. 
Baena,  George,  02295960. 
Bennett,  Edward  L.,  05202119. 
CampbeU,  Jerry  P.,  05310328. 
Daniels,  Wesley  E..  O5304104. 
Davis.  Wayne  B..  05304750. 
Dllworth,  Robert  L.,  05306178. 
Dolan,  Edmund  J.,  Jr.,  05005369. 
Dunn,  Carle  E.,  05309168. 
Eames,  Robert  F.,  05208279. 
Flack,  Louis  E.,  04074809. 
Mullin,  Robert  E.,  05308594. 
Piper.  Larry  D..  06400818. 
Plaster.  Roy  C,  05307515. 
Slaby,  Charles  O,  Jr.,  05508891. 
Thomas,  Dale  D.,  05310694. 
Torrans,  Michael  E.,  05408257. 
Trebbe,  John  M..  05307546. 
Westmoreland,  Verlon  E.,  O402S892. 
WUllams,  Michael  K..  05704667. 

To  he  second  lieutenants 
Alllgood,  Ray  L..  Jr.,  05211475. 
Amlong,  Thomas  K.,  02307531. 
Blnaer,  Solomon  V..  05701829. 
Buttner,  Peter,  05009441. 
Canavan,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  05210701. 
Drum,  Ted  E.,  05309902. 
Eggleston,  Daniel  M.,  Jr..  OS215608. 
Evans.  Donald  A..  05315208. 
Hollls,  Glenn  D.,  05411751. 
Jones,  Theodore  S.,  05209023. 
Kara,  Miles  L.,  05515245. 
Klsh,  Joseph  P.,  O5514076. 
LaBay,  Paiol  H.  M.,  Ill,  06008667. 
Lambert,  Jerry  V.,  05007216. 
Langley,  Larry  L.,  05405857. 
Millet.  James  S.,  05705940. 
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Paul,  Gerald  D.,  05410416. 
Poole,  Joseph  L.,  05310929. 
Ray,  David  E.,  0551&698. 
Richardson,  Johnny  L.,  05405832. 
Richardson,  Joseph  L.,  053 14741. 
Riley,  James  E.,  05412878. 
Sandqulst,  David  L..  05513497. 
Schaibly,  John  W.,  06211204. 
Spicuzza,  WiUlam  L.,  052 11889. 
Staten,  Eugene  B..  05213078. 
Stepan,  Jacob  F.,  05707611. 
Swan,  Dayle  L.,  05503188. 
Tipton,  James  D.,  02306830. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  and  corps  specified, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  3283.  3284,  3285,  3286. 
3287,  3288,  3289,  3290,  3291.  3292,  and  3294. 

To  be  major.  Dental  Corps 
Norlind,  Gunnar.  01933976. 

To  be  captains,  Dental  Corps 
Adams.  John  C.  04027880. 
Atwood,  Robert  B.,  Jr.,  O5301104. 
Byzewski,  Lewis  R.,  05501238. 
Conley,  Patrick  J.,  04055622. 
Endicott,  WUliam  R.,  05518400. 
Hart,  Richard  I.,  05500586. 
Jones,  Richard  A.,  05501264. 
Krakowiak,  Francis  J. 
LeBourdais,  Robert  L..  05213670. 
Nelson,  Robert  N..  O5408645. 
Rubin,  Morton,  05217244. 
Shelton.  David  W.,  04076787. 
Shepherd,  John  R.,  05202605. 


To  be  captains.  Medical  Corps 

Blechschmldt,  George  F.,  0229158S. 
Croft,  Carl  L.,  073664. 
Donovan,  John  A..  Jr..  05012550. 
Holtzapple,  Kenneth  E.,  05212276. 
Lipp,  Edward  B.,  06215474. 
Love,  Jack  W. 

Peterson,  Hugh  D.,  03045415. 
Relsz,  Peter  B.,  05212260. 
Smith,  Roger  H.,  05518137. 
Wltschl.  Thomas  H..  0501301 1 . 
Wright.  Robert  H.,  Jr.,  05306869. 

To  he  captains.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Blair,  James  D.,  0805785. 
Coyle,  George  B..  0991737. 

7*0  he  captain,  Veterinary  Corps 
Anderson,  WUliam  L..  05500709. 
To  he  first  lieutenants.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Dietrich,  Maryanne  T.,  N901219. 
Foltz,  Mary  J.,  N2S11576. 
Morse,  Elsie  K.,  N2311932. 
SmaU,  Norma  R.,  N2293566. 

To  he  first  lieutenants,  DentaJ  Corps 
Patterson,  Jlmmie  F.,  0651891&. 
Walowitz,  Charles,  05210046. 

To  he  first  lieutenants.  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps 
Bowman,  Forest  J.,  05212941. 
Nelson,  William  W.,  023 13938. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Medical  Corps 
Blight.  Edward  M.,  Jr.,  05303843. 
Calamlta,  Frank  P.,  02309199. 
Carter,  Tom  E.,  02306300. 
Colton,  John  W.. 
Cooper,  John  D.,  02309202. 
Hedlund,  Kenneth  W.,  04085567. 
Henderson,  Robert  L.,  05306613. 
Hering,  Herman  D.,  02309164. 
Hollander,  Arnold  I.,  05210028. 
King,  Everett  Q.,  05408136. 
'Mclver,  WUliam  J.,  05304643. 
McNamee,  PhUip  I.,  02309406. 
Schettler,  WUliam  H..  05306739. 
Stucker,  Paul  J.,  02309177. 
Thlbeaux,  Albert  Jr.,  O540834S. 
Whiting,  Edward  G.,  Jr.,  02309175. 

To    he    first    lieutenants.    Medical    Service 
Corps 
Dudek,  Peter  G.,  O230228I. 
Edwards,  Lewis  M.,  04027012. 
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Lanier,  Daniel.  Jr.,  03206600. 
Vance.  William  U..  06213406. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  Veterinary  Corps 

Robinson.  David  M..  06219066. 
Sims.  Wmiam  M..  Jr.,  02305363. 

To  he  second  lieutenants,  Army  Nurse  Cotj>$ 
Ciislck.  Judith  U..  N5619079.  { 

Knox.  Rhona  M.  N5411589. 
Scott.  LolB  E..  N5707226. 
Surowltz.  Andrea  B..  N5411591. 

To   be  second   lieutenants,   Medical   Servicei 
Corps 

HiU,  Arthur  E  .  05007440. 
HUl.  Thomaa  W.,  06213442. 
Lyons,  Gerard  A  ,  02306081. 
Martin.  Mathls  G  .  05410388. 
Montgomery,  Gordon  K.,  054:2504. 
Spencer,  William  R.,  01934976. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Med- 
ical Service  Corps,  Regular  Army  of  thej 
United  States  in  the  grade  of  second  lieu-i 


tenant,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3283,  3284,  3285, 
3286.  3287,  3288,  and  3290: 

Coppln.  Thomas  D.        Segal,  Herbert  E. 
Sadberry,  John  R.  Waters,  Henry  J. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Reg- 
ular Army  of  the  United  States  In  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provlslona 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  3283, 
3284. 3285, 3286, 3287,  and  3288 : 

Adams,  Doye  W. 
Amos.  Albert  R..  Jr. 
Anderson.  Dennis  K. 
Bagley.  PhUip  J.,  in 
Banner.  David  K. 
Barrett.  Thomas  P. 

Robert  B. 

Robert  L..  Jr. 

William  M., 


Benton. 
BidweU. 
Blakely. 

Jr. 
Bloodhart,  Raymond 

G. 


Brown,  Kent  R. 
Cailrey,  John  P. 
Choate,  Pat 
Corrlgan,  Robert  E., 

Jr. 
Crane,  Jay  L. 
Dueland,  Richard  C. 
Pltzpatrlck,  Edward 

A,  Jr. 
Franklin,  William  W. 
Freeland,  T.  Clyde 
Preemyer,  Norman  D. 


Galster,  Robert  W. 
Oetman,  Charles  L. 
Ooodwyn,  Eugene  R., 

m 
Qreenlee,  Ronald  E., 
m 

Haecker,  George  P.  C, 

05531598 
Hansen,  William  G. 
Harris,  James  A. 
Hawk,  Richard  V.,  Jr., 

05310275 
Hickey.  Joseph  M..  Jr. 
Hill.  Richard  F..  in 
HlUiard.  Tommy  L. 
Holscher,  Richard  W. 
Ingram.  Charles  W. 
Kasprzyk,  Richard  C. 
Korecki.  Eugene  M. 
Leckey.  James  G. 
Lessard.  Paul  A. 
Levlnson,  Philip  J. 
Makarewlcz.  Theodore 

W. 


Maupln.  David  L. 
Meinke.  Gary  E.    ,    ' 
Monroe,  James  W^ 
Nordwall.  Paul  R. 
Pahrls,  James  M. 
Perez,  Anthony  R. 
Plerson.  J.  Terry 
Poole,  Barry  G. 
Reese.  Thomas  S. 
Roberts,  Terry  R. 
Sawyer,  John  M. 
Schweitzer.  Jeffrey  S. 
Sheetz.  James  R. 
Stafford.  Billy  W. 
Steinberg,  Barry  P. 
Stephens,  Robert  F., 

Jr. 
Sutton,  Melvln  J. 
Timmerman,       Wash 

ington  P.,  m 
Warvarl.  Harold  E. 
Watz,  James  H. 
Wengert,  Walter  D. 
Winch,  Gerald  J. 


EX 

IndepeDdeiice   Day   of   tkc    RepabUc   of 
Nifcria 


TENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES      | 

Tuesday,  October  1, 1963 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Nigeria  celebrates  the  third  anniversary 
of  her  independence,  and  we  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  send  warm  felicita- 
tions to  His  Excellency,  the  President, 
Dr.  Nnamdi  Azikiwe;  and  His  Excel- 
lency, the  Nigerian  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  Julius  M.  Udochi. 

The  Federation  of  Nigeria  Is  a  popu- 
lous   and    prosperous    country    on    the 
southern    coast   of    west    Africa.    This 
anniversary  is  a  special  one  for  Nigeria,  i 
since  October  1,  1963,  will  also  mark  the 
date  of  Nigeria's  transformation  into  a 
republic    imder     a    new    constitution,  i 
Nigeria  will  remain  a  member  of  the  j 
British  Comnlonwealth,  but  a  President, 
elected  every  5  years  by  the  Nigerian 
people,  will  replace  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land as  Nigeria's  head  of  state.  i 

The  first  3  years  of  Nigeria's  inde- 
pendence have  been  a  transitional  period 
during  which  the  Nigerians  have  modi- 
fied and  adapted  the  political  structure 
bequeathed  by  the  British  to  the  realities 
of  independent  Africa.  A  fourth  federal 
region  hfis  been  created,  based  on  a 
referendum  vote  which  resulted  in  over- 
whelming approval  for  establishment  of 
the  new  region.  The  new  midwest  re- 
gion is  seen  by  many  Nigerians  as  the 
logical  outgrowth  of  an  old  tribal  king- 
dom; its  creation  is  viewed  as  a  recogni- 
tion of,  and  attempt  to  utilize,  tribal 
solidarity  in  molding  a  viable  federation. 

The  democratic  Western  World  Is  im-  | 
pressed     with     Nigeria's     constitution-  j 
writing  and  nation-building  process,  for  I 
the  Nigerians,  in  modifying  the  institu- 
tions and  political  framework  created  by 
Britain,  have  built  on.  not  destroyed, 
their  parliamentary  heritage.    We   are 


wholly  sympathetic  to  Prime  Minister 
Balewa's  point  of  view — that  Nigeria 
must  evolve  its  own  type  of  democracy — 
and  we  congratulate  the  Nigerian  con- 
stitution drafters  on  the  Judicious  deci- 
sions of  the  recent  constitutional  con- 
ference. We  found  particular  satisfac- 
tion in  the  conference's  rejection  of  a 
proposed  preventive  detention  act.  It  is 
only  too  easy  for  a  new  country  faced 
with  the  many  dlflBcult  problems  of  de- 
veloping a  national  consciousness  in  i>eo- 
ples  of  different  tribal  loyalties  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  temptation  of  political 
repression  of  the  opposition.  A  preven- 
tive act  provides  a  good  excuse  for  such 
repression.  Rejection  of  the  proposed 
preventive  detention  act  confirms 
Nigeria's  dedication  to  democratic  prin- 
ciples and  gives  evidence  of  that  coun- 
try's determination  not  to  succumb  to 
the  trend  to  authoritarianism  so  enticing 
to  new  nations. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  Nigeria's 
transitional  period  has  simply  been  a 
period  of  suspension,  of  changing  gears, 
for  Nigeria  has  made  noteworthy  prog- 
ress in  the  economic  and  educational 
spheres  in  the  first  3  years  of  independ- 
ence. Educational  facilities  at  all  levels 
have  been  expanded  considerably  since 
Independence,  with  the  result  that 
whereas  only  40-45  percent  of  the  total 
school-age  population  was  attending  pri- 
mary school  in  1960,  today  free  and 
nearly  universal  primary  education  is 
being  provided  everywhere  but  in  the 
north  where  progress  has  been  somewhat 
slower.  The  economy  has  been  enjoying 
a  steady  rate  of  growth  amounting  to  an 
average  annual  increase  in  national  out- 
put of  about  4  percent.  A  6-year  devel- 
opment plan  initiated  in  1962  is  focused 
on  increasing  and  diversifying  Nigeria's 
agricultural  output  as  well  as  encour- 
aging additional  industry.  Already 
Nigerian  petroleum,  a  rich  but  until 
recently  largely  unexploited  source  of 
wealth,  has  increased  in  export  value 
from  nil  in  1957  to  $45  million  In  1962. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  work  is  sched- 
uled to  begin  on  the  nearly  $200  million 
Niger  River  Dam,  one  of  three  major 
hydroelectric  projects  planned  in  Nigeria. 


Nigeria's  natural  resources,  her  human 
potential,  her  steady  rate  of  economic 
development,  and  her  skillful  political 
leaders  have  already  made  her  a  leader 
among  the  new  African  states.  We  con- 
gratulate you.  President  Azikiwe,  Prime 
Minister  Balewa,  and  the  Nigerian  people 
on  the  third  anniversary  of  your  inde- 
pendence. 


Coninrest  Looks  at  Electronic  Data  Proc- 
essing Aatomation  in  the  Federal 
Govemment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  1,  1963 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  remarks : 

Congress  Looks  at  EXEcrKONic  Data  Process- 
INO  Automation  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 

(Remarks  by  Chairman  Arnold  Olsen,  Demo- 
crat, of  Montana,  Subcommittee  on  Census 
and  Government  Statistics  of  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
before  the  Washington  chapter  of  the 
Systems  and  Procedures  Association,  Sep- 
tember 25,  1963) 

When  you  sent  an  Invitation  to  our  sub- 
committee for  a  speaker  for  your  meeting 
this  evening,  I  decided  that  I  would  like  to 
accept  the  Invitation  myself.  This  gives  me 
the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
your  association,  and  at  the  same  time  telling 
you  something  about  our  work. 

My  understanding  Is  that  you  would  like 
me  to  discuss  automatic  data  processing  In 
the  Federal  Govemment  and  the  results  of 
our  subcommittee  hearings  and  reports.  This 
Is  a  good  subject,  and  of  Interest  to  all  of  us, 
but  I  shall  talk  about  EDP  (electronic  data 
processing)  rather  than  ADP  (automatic  data 
processing).  If  you  don't  mind.  In  addition, 
I  should  like  to  tell  you  about  some  of  the 
other  EDP  activities  of  Congress  so  that  you  / 
can  appreciate  how  deeply  we  have  become  i 
involved  in  this  new  technology.     With  the 
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foregoing  objectives  In  mind,  I  have  selected 
the  topic,  "Congress  Looks  at  EDP  Automa- 
tion in  the  Federal  Government." 


EDF 


-a  USErUL  TOOL 


Now.  fortunately.  Congress  isn't  like  the 
fellow  who  in  commenting  on  the  atom  bomb 
test  ban  said  that  he  is  all  for  it  if  It  works. 
Congress  (and  I  believe  I  speak  for  the  ma- 
jority) knows  that  EDP  works,  and  our  job 
then  Is  rather  one  of  making  It  work  better. 

In  general.  Congress  looks  at  EDP  as  a  use- 
ful tool  which  should  be  applied  sensibly, 
skillfully,  and  economically  to  help  perform 
the  work  of  the  Federal  Government  and  I 
am  sure  my  fellow  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans alike  would  agree.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that 
there  is  a  total  absence  thus  far  of  partisan- 
ship on  EDP  issues.  As  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  have  received  excellent  co- 
operation and  support  from  my  Republican 
associates,  as  weU  as  from  the  Democratic 
side. 

Now.  I  referred  to  applying  EDP  sensibly. 
By  this  I  mean  getting  away  from  the  idea 
that  an  EDP  system  is  a  status  sjrmbol. 
There  is  still  some  inclination  for  everyone 
to  want  a  big  system  (we  used  to  call  these 
fellows  "the  erector  set  boys"  and  a  few  of 
them  are  still  with  us),  but  by  and  large 
agencies  have  become  more  mature  in  these 
respects.  Congress,  I  can  assure  you,  wants 
agencies  to  have  EDP  systems  when  they  need 
them,  but  certainly  not  for  purposes  of  creat- 
ing some  kind  of  an  organization  image. 

I  said  also  that  Congress  wants  EDP  ap- 
plied skillfully.  Such  a  system  certainly  is 
not  much  good  unless  an  agency  has  the  ex- 
pertise to  use  it  and  this  is  where  we  are 
falling  short  in  many  cases.  Our  vision  of 
EDP  potential  is  not  sufficiently  forward 
looking;  we  are  not  working  hard  enough  to- 
ward integrated  systems;  we  look  at  EDP  as 
a  tool  to  be  used  in  one  application  in  one 
bureau  or  one  department  when  we  must 
look  at  it  from  a  Government-wide  pKJint  of 
view,  as  the  Comptroller  General  has  pointed 
out. 

In  regard  to  applying  EDP  economically, 
have  you  ever  stopped  to  realize  that  no  one 
knows  how  much  EDP  has  saved  the  Federal 
Government?  Everyone  does  his  best  to  re- 
spond to  ovir  questions  about  savings,  but  as 
our  committee  report  will  say,  the  in- 
formation simply  is  not  available.  Congress 
goes  along  with  the  agencies  when  they  say 
that  they  now  process  their  workloads  faster 
and  cheaper,  but  frankly,  we'll  just  have  to 
have  statistics  to  back  up  some  of  these 
claims. 

ETTECTS  or  EDP  ON  JOB  SECURrTT 

In  encouraging  greater  use  of  EDP,  I  want 
to  make  clear  that  Congress  has  certain 
reservations.  These  concern  the  relation- 
ship of  automation  to  unemployment.  We 
want  economy  In  the  operations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  but  Congress  is  concerned 
about  the  effect  of  automation  on  unemploy- 
ment, and  we  certainly  want  the  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  be  treated 
with  full  consideration  for  the  security  of 
their  jobs.  I  am  happy  I  can  tell  those  of 
you  who  are  Government  executives  and 
supervisors  that  so  far  you  have  done  a  good 
job  in  protecting  the  job  security  of  your 
employees.  You  are  doing  this  by  planning 
the  conversion  of  OF>eratlons  to  EDP  well  in 
advance,  by  keeping  employees  Informed  of 
what  is  going  on,  and  by  retraining  em- 
ployees for  the  new  EDP  jobs,  and  by  avoid- 
ing costly  RIF  procedures. 

We  want  to  commend  you  for  what  you 
have  done,  but  also  we  want  to  caution  you 
that  much  remains  to  be  done.  There  are 
a  number  of  individual  cases  of  Government 
employees  being  automated  out  and  some 
Federal  employees  have  had  their  grades  cut. 
Others  have  been  offered  the  choice  between 
moving  to  another  city  or  being  separated. 
Now,  moving  from  one  city  to  another  is  an 


expensive  matter.  On  the  average,  it  costs 
an  employee  and  his  family  about  $550  out 
of  their  own  pockets,  and  the  amount  can 
run  into  thousands  if  the  sacrifice  sale  of  a 
home  is  involved.  Government  transfer  al- 
lowances are  just  not  adequate  at  present, 
and  our  committee  Is  looking  into  the  need 
for  remedial  legislation  in  this  matter. 

I  want  also  to  ask  you  to  look  ahead  to 
the  future  when  we  will  face  the  real  effects 
of  EDP  automation  on  job  opportunities  and 
I  would  suggest  that  you  take  care  not  to 
be  misled.  Each  of  you  has  heard  at  one 
time  or  another  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  technological  unemployment.  For  ex- 
ample, recently  the  vice  president  of  a  large 
corporation  wrote  to  me  saying,  and  I  quote: 
"Obviously,  you  are  greatly  concerned 
about  the  job  loss  as  a  result  of  automation 
and 'we  all  should  be.  However,  some  of  us 
are  of  the  persuasion  that  these  jobs  won't 
be  lost  but  rather  the  nature  of  jobs  will 
change.  But  perhaps  more  importantly,  the 
direct  cost  dollars  released  by  increased  effi- 
ciency will  be  put  to  work  to  create  more 
jobs  for  all." 

Now,  I  like  this  idea  and  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman is  right,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell 
this  to  a  person  who  has  Just  been  auto- 
mated out  of  his  job.  He  doesn't  take  much 
satisfaction  from  the  theory  that  he  doesn't 
have  anything  to  worry  about  now  because 
if  he's  patient,  eventually  this  new  tech- 
nology will  take  care  of  him.  And  let  me  re- 
peat now  what  I  said  earlier,  that  we  just 
don't  have  the  facts  to  prove  that  we  have 
such  increased  efficiency. 

I  have  heard  it  said  also  that  through 
technological  advances  we  won't  be  worry- 
ing about  the  number  of  jobs  in  the  future. 
Rather,  we  are  going  to  be  worrying  about 
what  to  do  with  our  spare  time.  Being 
naturally  lazy,  this  idea  appeals  to  me  also, 
just  so  that  as  unemployed  we  don't  make  a 
career  out  of  spare  time. 

Now,  maybe  some  of  you  read  In  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Daily  News  the 
suggestion  that  we  should  stop  fretting 
about  automating  people  out  because  the 
number  of  jobs  in  the  Federal  Government 
is  increasing,  and  that  maybe  we  should  start 
worrying  about  the  taxpayer.  I  think  EDP 
is  serving  the  purposes  of  the  taxpayer  and 
that  it  wouldn't  be  worth  much  If  this  were 
not  the  case.  Also,  I  don't  think  this  coun- 
try could  have  reached  the  high  gross  na- 
tional product  of  recent  months  without 
automation — if  you  don't  believe  me,  go  out 
and  try  to  hire  a  good  secretary. 

Of  all  of  these  views,  I  subscribe  more  to 
some  of  the  ideas  of  Roy  Hallbeck.  President 
of  the  AFL-CIO  Postal  Clerks,  presented  in 
a  two-part  rejKjrt  in  the  News  by  John 
Cramer  in  the  September  6  and  September  9 
issues.  If  you  haven't  already  read  them, 
I  suggest  that  you  do. 

Mr.  Hallbeck  starts  by  discussing  •••  •  • 
the  abUity  of  certain  creatures  or  things  to 
perform  feats  which  experts  say  are  impos- 
sible. 

"Or,  conversely,  their  inability  to  do  the 
very  things  they  were  engineered  to  do  best." 
He  goes  on   to   take  the  example  of  the 
bumblebee,  and  says — "any  scientist  worth 
his  salt  can  prove  absolutely  that  this  bug 
will   never   fly   because   his   design   violates 
every  known  principle  of  aerodynamics. 
"But  the  bumblebee  doesn't  know  this." 
Mr.    Hallbeck   wonders   whether  EDP  sys- 
tems, having  been  designed  for  the  job.  will 
perform  equally  well  in  opening  "new  vistas 
of  economic  progress  and  social  enlighten- 
ment." 

I  am  STire  that  this  Is  the  hope  of  all  of  us, 
but  we  cannot  proceed  on  hope  alone. 

The  second  section  of  Mr.  Hallbeck's  com- 
ments refers  to  President  Kennedy's  state- 
ment that  "the  major  domestic  challenge 
of  the  Sixties  is  to  maintain  full  employment 
at  a  time  when  automation  is  replacing 
men."    Mr.  Hallbeck  discusses  the  possibility 


of  a  Presidential  Commission  on  Automation 
"to  study,  identify  and  describe  the  major 
tjrpes  of  worker  displacement  likely  to  occur 
during  the  next  decade."  Mr.  Hallbeck  men- 
tions also  that  "our  committee  has  Just 
asked  the  President  for  an  evaluation  by  the 
Budget  Bureau  of  the  impact  of  automation 
in  Government."  I  shall  go  into  this  a  little 
further  later  on.  The  message  I  want  to 
leave  with  you  at  this  point  is  to  be  watchful 
in  the  future  of  EDP  automation  and  lU 
effects  upon  employment.  Anticipate  these 
effects  and  plan  ahead  so  that  we  can  have 
the  benefits  of  aatomation  with  a  minimum 
of  hardship  and  dislocation  on  personnel. 

Before  I  leave  this  subject,  I  should  like 
to  mention  one  area  which  is  of  considerable 
concern  to  me  personally.  This  is  the  pos- 
sible effect  of  automation  in  the  Post  Office 
Department  as  the  new  ZIP  Code  comes  into 
use.  Let  me  quote  from  a  recent  report 
made  by  the  Post  Office  Department: 

"It  Is  apparent  that  some  device  must  be 
developed  to  process  the  possible  15  billion 
ZIP  coded  documents  that  cannot  be  pre- 
sorted. To  this  end  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment has  initiated  a  development  effort  to 
design  automatic  address  reading  equipment 
which  can  mechanically  read  the  ZIP  Code. 
It  Is  expected  that  this  optical  character  rec- 
ognition (OCR)  device  will  be  hooked  up 
with  the  sorting  machines  which  are  cur- 
rently in  xose.  The  OCR  principle  will  require 
the  use  of  the  previously  mentioned  code 
sorting  technique;  i.e.,  an  electronic  memory 
to  store  the  cross  reference  between  ZIP  Code 
and  the  pocket  in  which  the  letter  is  to  be 
placed.  This  device  will  make  it  possible  to 
simplify  internal  post  office  processing  for 
ZIP  coded  mall  which  has  not  been  pre- 
sorted." 

Now,  what  happens  to  over  1(X),(X)0  postal 
clerks  if  and  when  optical  scanning  takes 
over?  I  know  that  the  clerks  are  already 
talking  about  being  "Zipped"  out  of  a  job 
and  I  want  to  assure  you  that  we  will  watch 
this  development  closely. 

EDP  COMES  TO  CONGRESS 

To  go  on  with  other  observations  about  the 
Congress  on  EDP  automation,  I  am  not  sure 
that  Members  know  what  to  think.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  articles  I  have  just  drawn  to  your 
attention,  a  Congressman  must  have  seen 
considerable  EDP  coverage  In  his  Congres- 
sional Record;  and  it  even  has  been  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  sentence  that 
a  person  known  to  all  of  \is  received  for 
failure  to  file  a  tax  return.  EDP,  the  story 
tells  us,  in  effect,  may  bring  about  uniform 
justice  in  enforcing  tax  laws.  Another  per- 
sonality in  the  news  recently  discussing  the 
Defense  Department  referred  somewhat  dis- 
paragingly to  "those  who  rely  on  computers 
to  determine  policy." 

At  this  point  the  individual  Congressman 
might  say  to  himself,  "Is  It  any  wonder  EDP 
is  always  coming  up  in  my  committee  meet- 
ings." He  thinks,  too,  about  the  work  his 
colleague,  Mr.  Pucinski,  of  Illinois,  Is  en- 
gaged In.  He  is  looking  Into  the  possibility 
of  a  nationfd  science  and  information  re- 
trieval center.  But  what  the  Congressman 
recalls  most  vividly  is  the  afternoon  of  July 
18,  1963,  when  the  entire  body  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  involved  for  the  bet- 
ter part  of  6  hours  in  debating  an  EDP  issue. 
Irrespective  of  everything  the  Congressman 
has  heard  and  read,  he  wonders  now  as  he 
wondered  then  how  EDP  made  the  floor  of 
the  Congress  as  a  major  piece  of  legislation. 

I  had  addressed  the  House  on  a  previous 
occasion  in  supi>ort  of  Comptroller  General 
Campbell's  EDP  purchase  versus  lease  report 
of  March  1963,  and  therefore  discussion  of 
the  subject  was  not  new  to  the  Members,  but 
full  scale  debate   was  quite  another  thing. 

The  occasion  was  consideration  of  the  bill 
H.R.  5171  of  my  colleague.  Jack  Brooks,  of 
Texas,  which  if  ultimately  enacted  into  law 
would  centralize  authority  over  EDP  In  the 
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General  Servloes  AdmlnlAtration.     The  rt-     The  same  thing  occxured  In  all  of  the  data 


action  at  the  Individual  Membera  of  the  Co4- 
greaa  waa  Tarled.  Some  commended  the 
Committee  on  Oovernment  Operatloas  for 
.  bringing  the  lubject  to  the  floor  because  EQP 
la  an  Important  part  of  our  budget  and  the 
cost  of  ZDP  Is  certainly  going  to  Increase. 
Others  aalLed  questions  about  the  bill  and 
others  proposed  aniendmenta.  Some,  and  I 
dare  say  It  was  a  goodly  number,  were  amaa^ 
and  chagrined  at  the  complete  Involvement 
of  the  Congress  In  EOP.  Several  of  us  wl|o 
were  directly  associated  with  EDP  or  wl^ 
agencies  which  would  be  affected  by  the  bill, 
spoke  out  against  It  vigorously.  j 

For  my  part,  I  agreed  with  the  Comptroller 
General's  recommendations  which  startejd 
the  whole  Issue,  but  I  could  not  go  aloqg 
with  the  bill.  My  position  U  set  forth  In  the 
interim  report  of  the  subcommittee,  and  I 
quote: 

"The  subcommittee  recommends,  there- 
fore, that  the  President  authorize  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  evalu- 
ate the  present  EDP  policies  and  practices  tn 
the  Federal  agencies  and  to  develop  guide - 
Unes  for  future  Federal  policy  on  EDP.  Ii 
conducting  the  review,  the  Director  shoulq 
(1)  consult  widely  with  Members  of  Congreas 
and  with  representatives  of  the  principal 
Federal  agencies.  Industry,  business,  labof. 
professional  groups,  and  others  concerned. 
(3)  cooperate  fully  with  pertinent  congrea- 
■tonal  committees  and  keep  Congress  advise|l 
periodically  concerning  his  progress,  and  (3) 
on  or  before  June  30,  1964.  submit  a  report 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  President 
and  to  Congress  for  such  administrative  an(l 
legislative  changes  as  are  determined  to  be 
^^\n.  the  public  Interest. 

"The  subcommittee  proposes,  therefor^, 
that  a  letter  recommending  the  above  action^ 
be  sent  by  the  chairman  of  the  House  Poejt 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  to  the 
President." 

Chairman  MtmtAT's  letter  to  President 
Kennedy  was  sent  on  August  1.  Only  last 
week  a  reply  was  received  from  the  Presideni 
which  reads.  In  part,  as  follows:  [ 

"House  Report  No.  627,  Interim  Report  on 
the  Use  of  Electronic  Data  Processing  Equip! 
ment  in  the  Federal  Agencies,  which  yo^ 
fbrwarded  with  yoxir  letter  to  me  of  August 
1,  1963,  has  been  reviewed  with  much  Int 
terest.  It  deals  with  many  of  the  problems 
tevolved  In  the  use  of  automatic  data  procesi 
Blng  (ADP)  equipment  for  which  there  is  n<i 
easy  solution. 

"1  agree  with  your  recommendation  an<^ 
I  have  requested  the  Director  of  the  Bureait 
of  the  Budget  to  Initiate  a  study  of  the 
administration  of  automatic  data  process* 
Ing  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern  t 
ment.  along  the  lines  you  have  suggested! 
The  Director  will  submit  appropriate  reoom4 
mendatlons  to  me  and  to  the  Congress  bj| 
June  30.  1964."  | 

I  am  sure  you  know  also  that  EDP  is  be4 
fore  the  Senate,  or  the  other  body,  as  we 
say.  Senator  Douglas  has  introduced  a 
KDP  bill,  and,  of  course,  the  Senate  has  th 
Brooks  bill  to  consider.  So  now,  hot 
Houses  of  the  Congress  are  Involved. 

The  staff  of  the  Senate  Government  Op4 


collection  and  compilation  responBlbllities 
of  the  subcommittee.  We  simply  couldn't 
review  the  effectiveness  of  these  operations 
without  some  understanding  of  EDP  tech- 
nology. Now  since,  by  House  Resolution, 
our  subcommittee  handles  the  investigation 
phase  for  the  Congress  of  all  data  compila- 
tion activities  in  the  Federal  Government, 
we  could  not  discharge  our  responsibility 
these  days  If  we  Ignored  EDP.  Moreover,  the 
Importance  of  this  refiponslblllty  is  now  be- 
ing accentuated  by  the  increased  recognition 
given  to  people  in  EDP  systems  and  workers 
in  the  Federal  Government  are.  of  course, 
the  concern  of  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee.  So.  our  subcom- 
mittee has  a  two-way  interest  in  EDP  and 
we  plan  to  piirsue  these  Interests  "with 
vigah,"  to  coin  a  phrase. 

AODmONAL     STTBCOMMrrrCE    RBCOMMENBATIONS 

Now,  before  I  close,  let  me  briefly  svaa- 
marlze  some  of  our  subcommittee  conclu- 
sions, one  subject  at  a  time. 

Organization :  We  conclude  that  the  agen- 
cies' EDP  organizations  need  improving  and 
that  the  matter  should  be  carefully  re- 
viewed. This  includes  the  responsiveness  of 
the  EDP  organization  to  the  mission  for 
which  It  was  established.  We  think  that 
EDP  cannot  be  mixed  in  with  a  lot  of  other 
things  and  operated  successfully.  Otir 
recommendation  is  that  EDP  be  run  by  an 
official  at  the  top  of  the  organization  and 
that  official  should  be  solely  responsible  for 
EDP  functions  and  "EDP  functions  only. 

Management:  While  our  hearings  ipere  go- 
ing on  last  summer,  we  were  receiving  reports 
from  the  General  Accounting  Office  about 
agency  shortcomings.  Frankly,  we  heard 
a  lot  more  about  the  real  problems  of  the 
agencies  from  the  General  Accounting  Office 
than  we  heard  from  the  agencies  them- 
selves in  direct  testimony.  This  leads  us  to 
believe  that  agencies  should  be  more  alert 
to  their  problems  on  their  own  and  that  they 
should  report  them.  We  have  recommended 
that  agencies  undertake  management  review 
with  this  purpose  in  mind. 

Now,  In  order  to  solve  the  man/machine 
ratio  problem,  we  have  to  educate  the  top 
managers,  and  let  me  quote  from  some  Navy 
testimony  on  this  point: 

"The  educational  problem  that  we  have  Is 
not  with  technicians  solely,  in  developing 
competent  Individuals  to  develop  and  make 
ways  of  making  use  of  the  equipment;  but  it 
is  with  top  management,  getting  them 
alerted  to  what  can  be  done  to  assist  them 
In  better  decision-making,  determlalng  what 
appraisal  performance  indexes  they  need. 
This  is  what  Is  going  to  govern  the  ultimate 
sophistication  of  computers,  eventually." 

EDP  Contracts:  For  the  most  part, 
agencies  Just  don't  know  how  many  EDP 
systems  are  being  used  by  contractors  in 
connection  with  Government  work,  nor  how 
they  are  being  utilized,  nor  whether  It  Is 
proper  for  the  contractors  to  have  title  to 
the  machines  rather  than  the  Government, 
and  so  on.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget's 
1963  Inventory,  to  be  released  soon,  will  show 
1,248    in-house    EDP    systems.     Contractors 


eraUona  Committee  has  gone  about  the  Job     '"^y  be  using  this  many  again,  and  maybe     as  a  whole 


need  more  and  better  programers,  and  we 
need  a  breakthrough  in  automatic  program- 
ing technology.  These  days  we  are  fortunate 
If  we  can  keep  current  with  our  regular  pro- 
graming load,  let  alone  reviewing  and  re- 
writing old  programs,  and  this  situation  is 
costing  the  Federal  Government  money, 
plenty  of  it. 

Now,  some  good  work  is  being  done  on 
automatic  programing  languages,  but  there 
are  differences  of  opinion  about  them  and 
the  argiunents  seem  endless.  We  think  It's 
time  we  began  to  break  some  of  these  pro- 
graming bottlenecks. 

Working  Conditions:  I  now  would  like  to 
talk  to  you  for  a  minute  about  people  whom 
I  consider  to  be  the  unsung  heroes  of  EDP. 
They  are  the  men  and  women  who  through 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  and  on 
weekends  and  holidays,  keep  the  reels  spin- 
ning, the  circuits  operating,  and  the  pro- 
grams from  looping.  I  think  we  should  fully 
recognize  the  contribution  these  employees 
are  making  to  the  EDP  programs  of  their 
respective  agencies.  I  think,  too.  that  man- 
agement should  see  to  it  that  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  work  are  as  pleasant 
as  possible  and  that  accommodations  and 
facilities  for  them  are  adequate.  By  that.  I 
mean  adequate  transportation  or  parking 
facilities,  hot  food  if  they  want  it,  and  any- 
thing else  that  contributes  to  their  well- 
being.  Certainly,  an  employee  who  works 
Irregular  hours  should  not  be  expected  to 
undergo  hardships  simply  because  he  is  work- 
ing on  a  night  shift. 

Reports,  statistics,  and  evaluation  guides: 
With  EDP,  we  have  the  typical  example  of 
the  shoemaker's  children  not  having  shoes. 
If  you  think  of  the  reports,  statistics,  and 
printouts  turned  out  by  EDP  systems,  you 
might  expect  that  we  would  have  similar 
comprehensive  Information  in  regard  to  EDP 
Itself;  but,  outside  of  the  annual  Inventory 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  we  have  very 
little  information  about  EDP  for  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  whole. 

We  need  a  Government-wide  reporting  sys- 
tem of  EDP  activities,  including  personnel 
and  personnel  costs  as  well  as  machines.  We 
need  to  back  the  system  up  with  measures 
of  the  effectiveness  of  our  utilization  of  EDP 
equipment,  and  we  should  be  able  to  eval- 
uate our  EDP  accomplishments. 

Purchase  versus  lease:  Of  all  the  EDP 
problems  we  have,  this  one  is  the  most  con- 
troversial. In  this  audience.  I  wonder  how 
many  of  you  purchase  your  EDP  systems? 
Would  you  raise  your  hands.  How  many 
lease  them?     How  many  dont  know? 

This  is  not  a  problem  in  Government 
alone,  you  know.  The  differences  of  opinion 
in  private  industry  are  Just  as  divergent. 
We  had  one  Insurance  company  testify  In 
favor  of  renting  its  equipment.  Another 
insurance  company  wrote  to  vts  and  made 
an  equally  strong  case  for  purchase. 

What  the  subcommittee  Is  asking  for  the 
time  being,  is  that  agencies  be  completely 
objective  in  the  matter.  Base  your  decisions 
on  facts,  and  not  how  you  feel  about  it  or 
how  you  think  an  appropriation  subcom- 
mittee will  react.  Try  to  look  at  the  problem 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Government 


very  methodically,  beginning  with  a  briefing 
session  on  the  various  aspects  of  EDP  and  t 
am  sure  that  they  will  be  looking  into  tha 
entire  matter  most  thoroughly  and  glvfl 
every  Federal  agency  a  chance  to  be  heard 4 

XOLX   OF   SXTBCOMMrrrXK   ON   CINSrS   AND         j 
COVIRNMENT    STATISTICS  j 

Now,  how  did  the  Subcommittee  on  Cen 
BUS  and   Government   Statistics  become 
deeply  Involved  In  EDP?     You  all,  know, 
am  sure,  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  w 
the  pioneer  of  EDP  applications  in  the  Fed 
eral  Government.     Naturally,  as  EDP  found 
Its  way   into   all   census   operations.   It   waa 
necessary   for   our   subcommittee    to    evalu-« 
ate  KDP  aa  a  part  of  the  census  program 


more.  The  subcommittee  thinks  we  should 
know  a  great  deal  more  about  them.  So 
does  the  Comptroller  General,  who  Is  looking 
Into  these  arrangements  In  a  number  of 
agencies. 

Man /Machine  Ratio:  I  think  the  Navy  was 
the  first  Department  to  go  on  record  that 
we  need  a  better  balance  between  people 
and  machines.  Machines  seem  to  have  got- 
ten out  ahead,  somehow,  and  It  wasn't  xintll 
the  Department  of  Defense  clarified  the  point 
for  us  that  we  realized  that  personnel  costs 
are  half  of  all  EDP  costs.  As  we  say  in  our 
report,  never  have  we  heard  so  little  about 
so  much. 

You  all  know,  I'm  certain,  that  the  great- 
est personnel  need  is  in  programing.     We 


Meanwhile,  we  are  recommending  that  a 
study  be  made  of  manufacturer's  pricing 
systems  and  other  factors  so  that  we  can 
learn  the  underlying  causes  of  the  problem, 
and  we  would  like  to  see  a  study  made  of 
the  possibility  of  using  the  competitive  bid- 
ding process.  We  assume  that  at  present 
we  must  use  negotiated  contracts,  but  no 
one  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  competi- 
tive bidding  as  it  might  apply  to  EDP. 

We  would  like  also  to  see  more  use  of 
discounts  and  installment  purchase  plans 
in  EDP  procurement. 

Standardization:  Our  subcommittee  con- 
curs with  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
that  "at  the  present  time  we  have  Jxist  begun 
to  attack  seriously  the  problem  of  compwti- 
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billty  and  standardization."  We  have  also 
taken  special  note  of  the  work  being  done 
by  the  American  Standards  Association,  Inc., 
the  Business  Equipment  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, and  the  Standardization  Panel  of 
the  Budget  Bureau  Advisory  Council,  but 
progress  seems  slow.  As  stated  in  the  June 
1963  issue  of  datamation,  and  I  quote: 

"Standardization  progress,  like  a  glacier, 
move  slowly.  This  Is  partly  because  the  work 
is  generally  conducted  by  part-time,  widely 
scattered  committees  made  up  of  people  who 
spend  most  of  their  time  doing  other  things 
•  •  •  earning  a  living,  for  Instance.  And 
it's  partly  because  standardization  can  be  as 
rigidly  and  frigidly  binding  as  a  glacier. 
Another  panelist  summed  It  up:  'A  bad  stand- 
ard Is  worse  than  no  standard  at  all.'  " 

The  subcommittee  believes  we  need  a  more 
dynamic  program  of  EDP  standardization 
and  our  report  will  make  specific  recommen- 
dations on  this  point.  We  know  the  Job  is 
a  difficult  one,  but  this  is  all  the  more  reason 
to  attack  It  strenuoiisly.  The  stakes  for  the 
Federal  Government  alone  are  very  high. 
We  all  know  how  costly  It  Is  to  go  from 
IBM  to  Unlvac  to  RCA  and  back  again,  and 
yet  we  recognize  the  problems  require  a 
careful  and  studied  approach. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  let  me  ask  you,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Washington  Chapter  of  the  Sys- 
tems and  Procedures  Association,  and 
through  you  your  73  other  chapters,  and  your 
full  membership  of  3,300.  have  you  noticed 
how  many  of  the  EDP  problems  I  have  men- 
tioned tonight  can  be  resolved  by  profes- 
sional systems  and  procedures  personnel? 
There  are  a  lot  of  them.  Including  the  real 
tough  ones.  This  is  what  I  had  in  mind 
when  I  accepted  your  invitation.  I  wanted 
to  pinpoint  these  problems  and  to  stimulate 
your  thinking  about  them.  And,  if  you  have 
some  ideas,  send  me  a  letter  about  them. 
Congress  will  be  in  this  bxislness  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

Thank  you  so  very  much  for  you  attention 
and  especially  for  your  patience. 


Oyercominf  Risks  and  Disadvantages  of 
Test  Ban  Treaty  Costly  but  Vital  to 
United  States  National  Security 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txiesday.  October  1, 1963 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
Information  of  my  colleagues.  I  have 
asked  that  a  copy  of  my  September  24 
letter  to  President  Kennedy,  relating  to 
the  actions  necessary  to  minimize  the 
admitted  risks  and  disadvantages  of  the 
partial  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  be  repro- 
duced here.    The  letter  Is  as  follows: 

Septembeb  24.  1963. 
Re  reductions  of  risks  and  disadvantages  of 

the  limited  test  ban  treaty. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Secretary  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  Robert  McNamara,  Under  Secretary 
Roswell  Gllpatrlc,  Dr.  Glenn  Seaborg,  you 
and  others  In  your  administration  have  con- 
ceded that  there  are  risks  and  disadvantages 
in  the  limited  test  ban  treaty.  This  conces- 
sion Is  impllclty  from  your  assurances  and 
promises  to  take  steps  to  reduce  the  effects 
of  these  risks  and  disadvantages  upon  the 
national  security. 


The  assurances  and  promises  given  have 
been  Instrumental  in  obtaining  both  Senate 
and  public  support  for  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  In  this  sense,  they  constitute  a 
solemn  compact  between  you  and  the  Ameri- 
can people,  which  must  be  kept. 

Amongst  the  steps  to  be  taken,  as  out- 
lined In  separate  communications  each  dated 
August  23,  1963,  to  Senator  Richard  B. 
Russell,  chairman,  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  from  Under  Secretary  Gll- 
patrlc and  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  The  conduct  of  comprehensive,  aggres- 
sive, and  continuing  underground  nuclear 
test  programs. 

2.  The  maintenance  of  modern  nuclear 
laboratory  faculties  manned  by  top-flight 
scientific  personnel. 

3.  The  maintenance  of  facilities  and  re- 
sources necessary  for  prompt  resumption  of 
atmospheric  testing  In  the  event  of  Soviet 
abrogation  of  the  treaty  or  should  the  na- 
tional security  otherwise  require. 

4.  The  Improvement  of  our  capability  to 
detect  treaty  violations  and  Slno-Sovlet 
nuclear  activity,  capabilities,  and  achieve- 
ments. 

Unfortunately,  these  assurances  and  prom- 
ises have  been  only  general  in  nature. 
What,  specifically.  In  terms  of  personnel,  ma- 
teriel and  programs  are  needed  to  meet  and 
keep  them  are  yet  to  be  determined.  The 
Joint  Chiefs  communication  defined  them 
as  "criteria"  and  added  that  they  were  stated 
"necessarily  in  general  language  since  addi- 
tional study  will  be  needed  to  determine  spe- 
cific standards  and  programs." 

Obviously  and  regrettably,  these  specifics 
were  not  worked  out  before  the  treaty  was 
negotiated.  Hiad  this  been  done,  perhaps  the 
treaty  terms  might  have  been  written  to 
make  them  less  onerous  and  less  expensive 
to  carry  out.  In  any  event,  the  fundamental 
security  of  the  country  depends  first,  upon 
determining  what  they  are,  and.  second,  upon 
actually  taking  those  actions  specifically  de- 
termined to  be  necessary  to  meet  the  "cri- 
teria." Any  error  risking  action  less  than 
the  minimum  necessary  must  be  scrupu- 
lously avoided.  Uncertainties  always  must 
be  resolved  positively,  on  the  safe  aide,  to 
make  certain  we  adequately  flesh -out  all  the 
necessary  specifics  of  each  of  these  skeletal 
general  criteria. 

Unfortunately,  these  speciflcs  will  involve 
a  considerable  effort  because  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  risks  and  disadvantages  involved. 

You,  yourself,  on  February  7,  1962,  de- 
scribed an  atmospheric  treaty  without  an 
adequate  "inspections  system"  guarding 
against  preparations  for  surprise  abrogation 
as  "extremely  vulnerable."  The  treaty  at 
hand,  of  course,  has  no  "Inspections  system" 
at  all — adequate  or  inadeqiiate. 

Again,  on  March  3,  1962,  you  warned  that 
if  we  are  to  maintain  our  scientific  momen- 
tum and  leadership,  "our  weapons  progress 
must  not  be  limited  to  theory  or  to  the  con- 
fines of  laboratories  and  caves."  The  treaty 
at  hand,  of  course,  does  fix  such  limitations. 

At  that  time  you  also  warned:  "in  actual 
practice,  particularly  in  a  society  of  free 
choice,  we  cannot  keep  top-flight  scientists 
concentrating  on  the  preparation  of  an  ex- 
periment which  may  or  may  not  take  place 
at  an  uncertain  date  in  the  future.  Nor 
can  large  technical  laboratories  be  kept  fully 
alert  on  a  standby  basis  waiting  for  some 
other  nation  to  break  an  agreement.  This 
is  not  only  difficult  or  inconvenient — we  have 
explored  this  alternative  and  found  it  impos- 
sible of  execution." 

Thus,  observing  your  assurances  and  prom- 
ises respecting  the  treaty  calls  for  doing  the 
difficult  and,  in  suldltion.  what  you  yourself 
have  described  as  the  impossible.  It  will 
surely  call  for  a  large  expenditure  and  a  large 
effort — much  larger  than  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara indicated  during  his  treaty  testi- 
mony.   For  Instance,  his  off-hand  estimate 


of  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  readlness-to-test 
posture  was  $200  million.  My  own  calcula- 
tions, detailed  below,  considerably  enlarge 
this  flgure. 

Unfortunately,  also,  there  appears  to  be 
a  line  of  resistance  developing  domestically 
against  the  taking  of  these  vitally  necessary 
actions  at  aU.  This  was  hinted  in  a  recent 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times 
written  by  the  scientist.  Dr.  Eugene  P.  Wig- 
ner.  It  was  amplified  in  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune  by  the  sci- 
entist. Dr.  Leo  Szllard,  who  argued  that 
should  the  vigorous  underground  testing  pro- 
gram be  carried  out,  "then,  rather  than  fur- 
thering the  cause  of  peace,  the  test  ban 
agreement  would  be  likely  to  do  Just  the 
opposite."  Presvunably  his  same  reasoning 
also  would  apply  in  opposition  to  the  other 
three  categories  of  action  to  which  you  are 
committed.  I  note  with  apprehension  that 
the  thinking  of  even  some  of  your  official 
family  seems  to  parallel  that  of  Wlgner  and 
Szllard. 

Thus,  keeping  your  assurances  and  prom- 
ises regarding  steps  to  reduce  the  risks  and 
disadvantages  of  the  test  ban  treaty  will  re- 
quire, on  your  part,  overcoming  the  resistance 
of  some  of  the  very  people  who  work  closely 
with  you,  as  well  as  others  who  have  given 
you  strong  and  consistent  political  support. 

In  determining  what,  specifically,  will  have 
to  be  done  to  meet  and  keep  your  assurances 
and  promises,  certain  fundamental  consider- 
ations must  be  in  mind.  With  respect  to 
each  of  the  criteria,  these  include: 

underground  test  program 
Either  a  community  must  be  built  at  the 
Nevada  test  site  for  personnel  working  there, 
or  a  rapid  transit  system  from  Las  Vegas  must 
be  constructed  in  order  to  attract  and  keep 
topflight  personnel  on  the  work. 

Due  to  the  proximity  of  both  the  city  of 
Las  Vegas  and  the  Hoover  Dam  to  the  Nevada 
site,  there  is  a  limitation  on  the  yield  of  de- 
vices which  can  be  tested  underground  there 
without  unacceptable  off-site  seismic  shock 
damage.  It  wUl  be  necessary  to  find  and  de- 
velop a  second  underground  testing  site  for 
high-yield  experiments. 

Much  greater  discretion  and  flexibility  in 
scheduling  events  and  conducting  tests  will 
have  to  be  given  laboratory  and  test  site 
personnel  than  was  the  case  during  our 
1962  test  series.  At  that  time.  I  personally 
pointed  out  to  Dr.  Jerome  Welsner.  your 
science  adviser,  that  his  tendency,  in  your 
name,  to  act  as  test  director  from  his  office 
in  Washington,  remote  from  the  Nevada  and 
Pacific  test  sites,  operated  both  to  decrease 
the  scientific  data  gained  from  the  tests  and 
increase  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  conducting 
them. 

MAINTENANCE    OF    LABS    AKD    RETENTIOM    Or 
TOP-FLIOHT    SCIENTISTS 

The  test-site  improvements  and  testing 
discretion  at  the  laboratory  end  test-site 
levels  discussed  above  also  have  a  bearing 
on  our  abUlty  to  keep  topflight  scientists' 
Interest  in  the  nuclear  weapons  program 
under   partial    test-ban   conditions. 

The  added  difficulties  of  anal3rzing  samples 
from  underground  experiments — contami- 
nated with  extraneous  elements  from  the 
soil — requires  added  radiochnnlstry  facil- 
ities and  personnel.  Simulation  facilities  for 
other  than  underground  environments  and 
other  limitations  Imposed  by  the  treaty  also 
require  a  boost  in  personnel  and  new  labora- 
tory physical  facilities,  equipment,  and  In- 
strumentation for  diagnostic  and  extrapola- 
tion purposes. 

'!rhe  flow  of  qualified  and  capable  new, 
young,  topflight  scientists  into  the  nuclear 
weapons  laboratories  must  be  stimulated  and 
encouraged  by  stepped-up  activities  at  such 
nonweapons.  but  related  facilities,  as  the 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory  at  Berkeley. 

The  Importance  of  immediate  starts  on 
new    laboratory    facilities — as    encouraging 
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physical  evidence  to  our  nuclear  weapon  acl- 
entuts  now  working  Uiat  their  efforts  are  ftot 
devoted  to  a  dead-end  program — Is  most  vttal 
to  prevent  them  from  drifting  away  frton 
the  laboratories. 

raoMPT  RKAonrass  fob  ATicoarHBUC  TtarrtNQ 

This  capability  must  Include  readiness  to 
proof  test  weapons  systems  in  stockpile,  mew 
experimental  devices,  and  weapons  effects  in 
a  variety  of  environments  and  under  all 
operational  conditions. 

Since  testing,  if  and  when  resumed,  will  be 
under  emergency  conditions,  considerable 
redundancy  in  test  hardware  is  necessary  in 
order  that  tests  may  be  conducted  promptly 
and  not  siiffer  delay  from  the  unavailability 
of  standby  equipment. 

A  complete  missile  range.  Including  IC9M 
silos  at  both  ends  and  operational  anti-ICdM 
Installations  at  one  end  must  be  In  readlnfss 
for  proof  tests  of  both  ICBM  and  antl-ICBM 
weapons,  as  well  as  to  determine  effects  of 
nuclear  explosions  on  the  reliability  a^id 
capabilities  of  each. 

Johnstone  Island,  lltUe  larger  than  an  air- 
craft carrier,  is  unsuitable  for  installing 
equipment  which  must  obtain  test  d^ta 
simultaneously  from  different  directions. 
This  "triangulation"  problem  must  be  solved. 
Proper  readiness  Involves  an  iron-clad  agree- 
ment with  the  British  for  continuing  accfss 
to  and  availability  of  Christmas  Island  facul- 
ties, installation  of  necessary  testing  equljp- 
ment  and  facilities  at  Howland  and  Baker 
Islands,  and  construction  of  two,  better 
three,  unmanned  floating  test  diagnos^c 
ships,  together  with  nuclear  submarli^es 
wtiich  connect  with  these  ship*  by  under- 
water cable  to  protect  test  personnel  safely 
tinderwater  from  the  effects  of  weapons  belhg 
tasted. 

Present  aircraft  available  f<w  collectUig 
radlo<u;tlve  air  samples  at  various  vital  alti- 
tudes are  about  worn  out.  They  should  be 
replaced  by  a  new  fleet  of  approximately  12 
fully  equipped  aircraft. 

A  second  fleet  at  three  diagnostic  aircr^t 
shoiild  be  provided  in  addition  to  the  flelet 


of  three  aircraft  now  being  readied.  This 
will  provide  both  a  stand-by  capability  and 
a  simultaneous  testing  capability  for  air- 
dropped experimental  devices. 

Both  drop  aircraft  and  rocket  vehicles 
must  be  In  readiness  for  the  delivery  of  test 
devices. 

Pacilities  should  be  provided  for  con- 
stantly updating  and  revising  test  schedules 
for  Instantaneous  use  in  the  event  of  test 
resumption — similar  to  procedures  for  keep- 
ing our  strategic  deterrent  plans  always  cur- 
rent. 

BROADENING    AND    IMPROVINC    DETECTIOW 

CAPABn.rms 

Both  the  Importance  of,  and  difficulties 
regarding,  this  effort,  plus  a  necessity  for 
strict  classification  of  equipment  and  In- 
stallations, call  for  a  relatively  large  effort 
and  expenditure  in  this  area. 

The  very  tuzzj  situation  respecting  both 
space-detection  hardware  and  space-testing 
procedures   requires    prompt  clarification. 

My  preliminary  estimates  of  the  cspltal 
expenditure  required  for  hardware  and  fa- 
cilities to  meet  your  assurances  and  keep 
your  promises  to  take  the  actions  necessary 
for  reducing  the  risks  and  disadvantages  of 
the  partial  test  ban  treaty  are  as  fellows: 

Underground  testing  program: 

In  millions 
Nevada    test    site    improvements    and 

additions $50 

AddlUonal   high-yield   test  site 60 


Total 100 


Maintenance  of  labe  and  top-flight  scien- 
tists: 

Loe   Alamos   laboratory 25 

Sandia    laboratory 25 

Livermore    laboratory 60 

Department  of  Defense  laboratories.  _     50 
Education,    training    and    encoiirage- 
ment  of  top-flight  scientific  person- 
nel at  weapons  labs 10 

Total 100 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  October  2,  1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  mei-idiaii. 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Viie 
President.  ' 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Bro^n 
Harris,  DJ3..  offered  the  foUowii^g 
prayer: 


forward    towarxl    the    clean    world    our 
hands  can  help  to  mold. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


uth, 


Lord  of  all  life,  whose  light  Is  trut: 
whose  warmth  is  love,  we  are  grateful  for 
the  dally  miracle  of  dawn  which  calls  to 
holy  dedication  of  renewed  powers;  for 
noontide,  with  Its  summons  to  play  our 
part  in  a  solemn  day  that  demands  the 
best  from  each  of  us.  We  thank  Thee. 
too.  for  the  quiet  of  twilight  like  bells  4t 
evening  pealing,  which  bring  whispets 
of  the  realm  where,  beyond  these  voice$. 
there  is  peace.  I 

In  the  busy  hours  of  life's  midday,  s» 
teach  us  to  think  and  act  and  toil.  th4t 
we  may  Justify  the  lofty  pedestal  of  our 
privilege  as  we  strive  to  open  for  eacb 
human  being  the  gates  of  an  equal  op- 
portunity and  an  equal  chance  to  be- 
come the  best  it  is  in  him  to  be. 

Our  eyes  having  seen  the  glory  of  a 
government  of  law,  bring  peace  and 
prosperity  within  our  own  Nation.  Give 
us  a  steadfast  faith  that  a  lawful  order 
can  be  established  for  the  whole  worl4. 
In  this  faith,  steel  our  hearts  to  march 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsriELr.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday. 
October  1.  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  luianimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
recess  for  1  minute,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
SMrrHl,  the  minority  leader  [Mr.  Dnuc- 
SEN],  and  the  majority  leader  to  escort 
into  the  Chamber  His  Imperial  Majesty 
Haile  Selassie  I,  Emperor  of  Ethiopia. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  (at  12  o'clock  and  1  min- 
ute pjn.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  for  1 
minute. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  HIS  IM- 
PERIAL MAJESTY  HAHJE  SELASSIE 
I,  EMPEROR  OF  ETHIOPIA 

Following  the  recess,  His  Imperial 
Majesty  Halle  Selassie  I,  Emperor  of 
Ethiopia,  escorted  by  the  committee  ap- 


Readiness  for  atmospheric  testing: 

Test  range,  sUos.  missiles.  A-ICBM 
eqxiipment.  etc.,  etc 150 

3  pairs — surface/submarine  effects 

tests  lults 300 

Drop     aircraft     and     rockets     for 

launching  experimental  devices.  20 

2d  standby  diagnostic  fleet  (3  fully 

equipped  Jet  aircraft) 25 

3  aircraft  for  shuttling  samples 
from  test  sites  to  labs  for  prompt 
analysis 10 

Air  sampling  fleet  (12  Jet  air- 
craft)    15 

Johnstone/Howland/Baker/Christ- 

mas  Island  testing  complex 30 

Rear  base  logistic  facilities 10 

Upper  atmosphere  and  space  diag- 
nostic/detection equipment 50 


Total. 


Detection  system  Improvements: 
Classified    items 

Miscellaneous  and  ctHitingencles 


610 

80 
60 


Grand  total 1,000 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  capital  out- 
lays, which  should  be  made  promptly  if  we 
are  to  have  a  readiness  for  testing,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  maintaining,  im- 
proving, and  keeping  this  capabUity  in  con- 
stant readiness  to  move  on  an  emergency 
basis  will  involve  operating  outlays  of  ap- 
proximately $250  million  annually. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  you  are  plan- 
ning to  call  upon  Congress  forthwith  for 
funds  of  the  foregoing  magnitude  to  take 
the  actions  necessary  to  forestall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  the  disadvan- 
tages and  risks  to  VS.  national  security  and 
survival  inherent  in  the  partial  test  ban 
treaty.  Under  the  circimistance  I  see  no 
possible  course  for  me  but  to  support  such 
a  request  vigorously. 

Very  respectfully. 

Ckaig  Hosmxk, 
Member  of  Congress. 


pointed  by  the  Vice  President,  consist- 
ing of  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Dirksen,  and 
Mrs.  Smith,  entered  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber, accompanied  by  his  interpreter.  Dr. 
Menassie  Haile.  Chief  of  the  Political 
Section  of  His  Imperial  Majesty's  Pri- 
vate Cabinet. 

Also  escorted  into  the  Chamber  and 
seated  were: 

His  Highness  Ras  Imru  Haile-Selassle, 
second  cousin  of  the  Emperor, 

His  Excellency  Tsahafl  Tezaz  Tef  erra- 
Work  Kidane-Wolde.  Minister  of  the 
Imperial  Court. 

His  Excellency  Yilma  Deressa,  Minis- 
ter of  Finance. 

His  Excellency  Ketema  Ylfru,  Acting 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

His  Excellency  Dr.  Tesfaye  Oebre- 
EgTy,  Permanent  Representative  of 
Ethiopia  to  the  United  Nations. 

His  Excellency  MaJ.  Gen.  Wolde-Se- 
lassie  Bereka.  Special  Chief  of  Staff  in 
his  Imperial  Majesty's  Private  Cabinet. 

Brig.  Gen.  Assefa  Demissi.  Principal 
Aide-de-Camp  to  His  Imperial  Majesty. 

Mrs.  Yohannes  Kidane-Marlam,  Pri- 
vate Secretary  to  His  Imperial  Majesty. 

Hon.  Angler  Biddle  Duke,  Chief  of 
Protocol  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  William  Tonesk,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Protocol. 

Hon.  Edward  M.  Korry,  American  Am- 
bassador to  Ethiopia. 
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Brig.  Gen.  John  J.  Tolson,  UJS.  Army, 
American  Milit^y  Aide  to  His  Imperial 
Majesty.  \ 

Mr.  MANSFIII43.  Mr.  President,  It 
is  a  great  honor  andi?rivllege  to  welcome 
to  the  Senate  an  outstanding  head  of 
state  from  the  great  continent  of  Africa. 
He  governs  a  nation  which  is  among  the 
oldest,  in  a  historic  sense,  in  the  world. 
It  is  also  among  the  newest  in  its  dy- 
namic search  for  a  more  satisfying  par- 
ticipation for  all  its  people  in  the  main- 
stream of  progress  in  the  second  half  of 
the  20th  century. 

The  man  whom  I  am  to  present  to  the 
Senate  is  the  Emperor  of  an  ancient  land. 
He  is  also  an  exceptional  international 
statesman  whose  constructive  outlook 
has  made  a  profound  impression  upon 
the  contemporary  councils  of  the  world. 

This  man  has  been  a  living  part  of  the 
great  events  of  our  times.  He  has  ex- 
perienced these  events  personally;  and 
he  has  experienced  them  as  the  personi- 
fication of  a  peaceful  nation,  determined 
to  live  its  own  life  and  to  work  out  its 
own  way  of  life.  He  and  his  nation 
were  both  caught  up  in  the  fearful 
tragedies,  the  high  hopes,  the  illusions, 
and  disillusions — in  short,  in  the  cata- 
clysmic upheavals — of  a  globe  in  mas- 
sive transition  since  the  end  of  World 
War  I.  He  has  suffered  much.  He  has 
risen  above  suffering  with  the  wisdom 
which  suffering  alone  brings ;  and  he  has 
triumphed,  not  in  arrogance,  not  in  ven- 
geance, not  In  pride.  His  has  been  the 
enduring  triumph  of  humility  and  a  deep 
human  understanding. 

The  Senate  will  remember  his  lonely 
appearance  at  the  League  of  Nations  in 
1936.  He  spoke,  then,  from  his  heart, 
not  only  to  save  his  people  from  inva- 
sion, but  also  to  arrest  the  course  of 
self-destruction  upon  which  a  smug,  a 
glib,  and  an  indifferent  world  was  em- 
barked. He  was  listened  to,  but  he  was 
not  heeded.  He  was  persuasive,  but  the 
nations  of  the  world  were  not  persuaded. 
And  a  few  years  later  that  smug,  glib, 
smd  indifferent  world  began  to  crumble 
about  those  who  did  not  heed,  who  were 
not  persuaded. 

Once  again,  on  Friday,  our  distin- 
giiished  visitor  will  go  to  address  the 
nations  of  the  world,  assembled  In  the 
18th  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  times  are  different  now; 
the  faces  are  different;  even  the  nations 
are  different  than  they  were  when  he  ap- 
peared in  Geneva  almost  28  years  ago. 
One  would  hope — and  I  am  sure  that  it 
is  a  well-founded  hope — that  his  words, 
enriched  by  these  decades  of  tragedy 
and  triumph  and  by  profound  personal 
experience,  will  find  in  that  great  as- 
semblage of  the  world  a  deep  response 
of  heart  and  mind. 

I  should  like  now  to  present  to  the 
Senate,  His  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Em- 
peror of  Ethiopia. 

[Applause.  Senators  and  occupants  of 
the  galleries  rising.  1 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  one 
were  to  search  for  suitable  words  most 
aptly  to  describe  the  country  and  the 
people  represented  by  our  distinguished 
visitor,  I  believe,  first  of  all,  one  would 
have  to  use  the  word  "durability."  Two 
other  descriptive  terms  come  to  mind — 


the  wisdom  and  the  prudence  that  are 
bom  of  long  experience  and  familiarity 
with  history. 

In  our  own  time  and  generation  we 
recall  the  assaults  that  were  made  upon 
this  defenseless  country.  Those  assaults 
would  have  tested  the  durability  of  any 
people;  they  would  have  tested  the 
stamina  of  any  leader.  Yet,  under  those 
very  trying  circumstances,  he  kept  his 
people  together;  and  that  is  a  testament 
to  their  character  and  to  their  stamina. 

There  is  today  In  his  country  a  bi- 
cameral system  of  government.  It  did 
not  come  into  being  overnight,  for  al- 
though the  upper  body  is  selected  by  His 
Majesty,  they  do  have  a  body  elected  by 
the  people.  It  was  not  clothed  with 
complete  authority,  nor  did  it  spring  full- 
blown from  the  brow  of  man  or  from 
any  accidental  circumstance^  They  im- 
derstood  their  own  limitat|ths;  and.  as  a 
result,  they  gradually  endowed  this  pop- 
ular body  with  continuing  accretions  of 
power.  Therefore,  it  has  become  a  stable 
parliamentary  body  In  every  sense  of  the 
word,  representing  the  people. 

That  is  the  course  of  prudence;  that 
is  the  road  of  wisdom.  It  comes  out  of 
experience  and  out  of  a  real  understand- 
ing of  the  historic  efforts  made  by  peo- 
ple in  nearly  every  generation  to  find 
their  place  in  the  sun  of  freedom. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  accident  that  Addis 
Ababa  and  the  great  country  of  Ethiopia 
are  today  the  center  of  the  African  unity 
effort.  I  believe  that  fact,  too.  Is  a  great 
tribute  to  our  distinguished  guest  of 
today. 

So  I  share  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  our  distinguished  majority  leader,  and 
I  join  with  him  in  extending  the  hand 
of  welcome  to  our  really  distinguished 
guest. 

RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  5  minutes,  for  the 
purpose  of  passing  our  respects  to  the 
Emperor  of  Ethiopia. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  the  Senate  took  a  recess  for 
5  minutes. 

During  the  recess,  the  Emperor  of 
Ethiopia  was  escorted  to  a  position  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  In  front  of  the  Vice 
President's  desk,  and  was  there  greeted 
by  Members  of  the  Senate,  who  were  in- 
troduced to  him  by  Mr.  Mansfield  and 
Mr.  Dirksen. 

Following  the  Informal  reception,  the 
Emperor  of  Ethiopia  and  Dr.  Menassie 
Halle,  his  Interpreter,  were  escorted  to 
the  rostrum;  and  from  his  place  on  the 
rostrum,  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  deliv- 
ered thfrfollowlng  address: 


\ 


ADDRESS  OP  HAILE  SELASSIE, 
EMPEROR  OP  ETHIOPIA 

Emperor  SELASSIE.  Mr.  President.  In 
1954.  during  our  first  visit  to  the  United 
States,  I  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of 
addressing  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  At  that  time  I  stated  that  the 
United  States  Is  a  freedom-loving  coun- 
try.   Ethiopia  is  a  country  that  has  also 


maintained  its  freedom.  Our  countries 
for  a  long  time  have  had  much  in  com- 
mon and  have  had  bonds  of  In-otherhood 
between  them.  Hence  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  permanency  of  Interest. 

Since  my  last  visit  to  the  United  States 
10  years  ago  the  world  has  changed  quite 
a  bit.  Many  chcmges  have  taken  place. 
African  countries  have  gotten  their  in- 
dependence. Although  some  of  them 
have  not  yet  acquired  independence,  it  is 
our  sincere  desire  that  Independence  may 
come  soon  to  the  people  who  are  still  un- 
der the  bondage  of  colonialism. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  has 
had  a  long  history.  Ours  is  new.  But  we 
want  to  assure  you  that  ours  Is  increas- 
ingly becoming  known  throughout  the 
world. 

I  also  appreciate  very  much  the  refer- 
ences made  by  the  majority  leader  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
Ethiopia. 

Human  equality,  as  you  all  know,  is 
something  that  is  quite  indisped&ble  to 
the  effort  to  preserve  world  f>eace,  and 
such  an  august  body  as  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  I  am  sure,  will  increas- 
ingly, with  greater  vigor,  follow  such  a 
policy  of  achieving  equality,  which  Is  an 
essential  element  for  the  preservation  of 
world  peace. 

The  recent  conference  that  was  held  in 
May  in  Addis  Ababa  of  the  heads  of  state 
of  Africa  resulted  In  the  signing  of  a 
charter  which  In  a  few  days  I  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  depositing  with  the  United 
Nations.  The  basic  significance  of  the 
charter  is  that  all  human  beings  are 
equal,  and  that  each  one  is  entitled  to 
the  basic  rights  and  freedoms  that  are 
contained  in  the  document  signed  at 
Addis  Ababa. 

We  appreciate  the  kind  words  said  In 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  aWnit  us, 
our  country,  and  our  institutions  and  we 
are  most  thankful  for  t^em. 

Since  we  have  come  here  I  have  been 
extremely  delighted  at  the  reception  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
accorded  us  here  and  elsewhere  during 
our  stops  on  our  way  to  Washington. 

I  £im  also  very  much  delighted  and 
happy  to  tell  you  that  my  conversation 
with  the  President  of  the  UnIt«J  States. 
Mr.  Kennedy,  has  been  successful.  I 
want  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation 
for  all  the  efforts  made  to  strengthen  the 
friendly  relationship  between  Ethiopia 
and  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  say  that  with- 
out peace  in  modem  times,  no  one  can 
live  in  security  anywhere  on  the  globe. 
My  fervent  hope,  desire,  and  aim  is 
that  the  various  talks  that  are  held  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  with  the  aim 
of  preserving  world  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity will  continue  to  achieve  success  and 
bring  forth  results  that  are  compatible 
with  the  basic  desire  of  human  beings 
throughout  the  world. 

Thank  you. 

[Applause,  Senators  rislng.l 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

At  12  o'clock  and  22  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  io  order 
by  the  Vice  President,  and  resimied  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 


sug-l 


Mt.  PASTORK    Mr.  President,  I 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  absence 
of  a  quonim  has  been  suggested,  and  the* 
clerk  will  call  the  roll  { 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  further  pro-r 
ceedings  under  the  quorum  call  may  be 
dispensed  with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Briwstzs  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered.  , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  U 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  statements) 
be  limited  to  3  minutes  in  connectionj 
with  the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  object, 
and  call  for  the  regular  order  under  rulei 
vn.  I 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Objec-i 
tion  is  heard.  i 

The  presentation  of  petitions  andj 
memorials  Is  in  order. 

Mr.  MILLER  and  Mr.  FULBRIGHT] 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  The| 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized.  \ 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Evening  Star  for  Tuesday,  October  1^ 
appeared  an  article  entitled  "Questlonj 
On  Tax  Cut  Is  "When?' "  by  the  colimi-i 
nlst  Charles  Bartlett. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  pointi 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  point  of  order  is 
that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  not  pre- 
senting a  petition  or  a  memorial.  The 
Senator  is  therefore  out  of  order  under 
ruleVn. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a| 
parliamentary  inqxiiry.  ' 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  ! 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  will  state  hia 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Will  the  Presiding^ 
Officer  define  what  is  a  petition?  I  peti> 
tion  the  Senate  to  make  a  speech. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Thej 
Chair  reads  from  rule  Vn,  under  "Mom-j 
ing  Business,"  which  states  In  part: 

The  Presiding  Officer  shall  then  call  for,  la 
the  following  order: 

The  presentation  of  petitions  and  me- 
morials. I 

Reports  of  standing  and  select  committees. 

The  Introduction  of  bills  and  Joint  resolu 
tlons. 

Conctirrent  and  other  resolutions. 

All  of  which  shall  be  received  and  dis 
posed   of  in  such  order,   unless   unanimous 
consent  shall  be  otherwise  given. 

Mr.  MILLER  and  Mr.  MANSFIELD  ad^ 
dressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Thej 
Chair,  In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  the| 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  advises  the  Sen- 
ate that  a  petition  Is  a  paper  presented 
to  the  Senate  by  some  party  desiring  cer- 
tain legislative  relief  or  proposing  cer- 
tain measiires. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  will  state  his  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  The  last  action  which 
was  taken  by  the  Senate  was  to  take  a 
recess.  The  Senate  met  today  after  ad- 
journment on  yesterday,  and  the  Senate 
was  then  recessed  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair.  I  submit  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate reconvened  after  a  recess  a  morning 
hour  was  not  in  order.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  recess 
taken  for  the  most  recent  purpose  is  not 
the  same  as  a  recess  taken  from  1  day 
to  another. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Where  does  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  find  any  rule  on  the  sub- 
ject that  makes  any  distinction  between 
recesses? 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Please  allow  the 
Chair  some  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  discussing  a 
point  of  order.  I  have  seen  the  majority 
leader  move  for  a  recess  of  the  Senate 
after  an  adjournment,  when  he  had  a 
majority  with  him,  to  avoid  the  morning 
hour.  I  have  seen  him  move  to  recess 
for  10  minutes.  The  Senate  recessed  for 
10  minutes,  and  when  it  reconvened  there 
W81S  no  morning  hour  because  the  Sen- 
ate had  been  In  recess. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  note  that  there 
has  been  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  statements  be  lim- 
ited to  3  minutes  In  the  morning  hour. 
I  also  note  that,  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  effective  at  the  con- 
clusion of  routine  morning  business — evi- 
dently there  will  be  no  morning  busi- 
ness— the  unfinished  business  will  be- 
come the  pending  business  under  a  time 
limitation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if 
it  would  be  in  order  at  this  time  for  me 
either  to  ask  unanimous  consent  or 
move  that  S.  1006,  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  made 
the  pending  business,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  seems  to  be  no  possibility  of 
having  a  morning  hour  this  morning. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  an- 
swer to  the  question  propounded  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  the  Chair  rules 
that  such  a  motion  would  not  be  in 
order  until  1  hour  after  the  Senate  met. 
but  a  unanimous-consent  request  to  the 
same  effect  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
may  well  not  be  a  morning  hour,  that  S. 
1006.  which  is  the  unfinished  business,  be 
laid  before  the  Senate  and  made  the 
pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
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Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair, 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  object. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  and  Mr.  RUSSELL  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  like  to  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  I  do  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor.  I  withhold  the  sugges- 
tion, but  only  on  condition  that  I  be 
recognized  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quomm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.   Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  so.  to 
whom? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  To  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  did  the 
Chair  make  a  formal  ruling  overruling 
the  point  of  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  overruled  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
spectfully appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the  Chair.  I  know  of  no  precedent  any- 
where in  parliamentary  history  that  dis- 
tinguishes between  recesses;  and  if  the 
Senate  takes  a  recess  and  then  recon- 
venes, there  is  no  morning  hour.  That 
has  been  the  ruling  since  time  immemo- 
rial. I  know  of  no  ruling  anywhere  that 
distinguishes  between  recesses.  I  have 
seen  the  Senate  meet  after  recess,  when 
a  certain  parliamentary  situation  would 
arise,  and  the  majority  leader  would 
move  adjournment  for  a  certain  purix)se. 
for  20  minutes,  and  then  the  Senate 
would  meet  after  adjournment,  so  as  to 
provide  for  a  morning  hour.  Certainly 
the  reverse  of  that  is  true.  If  the  Senate 
recesses  and  then  reconvenes  and  there 
is  no  morning  hour 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  postpone 
his  parliamentary  inquiry  for  one  mo- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  the 
floor,  and  he  has  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

The  Parliamentarian  advises  the  Chair 
that  the  recess  that  was  taken  to  hear 
the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  was  for  a  defi- 
nite, specific  purpose  or  reason,  and 
would  be  different  from  a  normal  recess 
from  day  to  day. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Can  the  Chair  cite 
any  precedent  on  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  advises  the  Chair  that 
this  has  been  the  custom  and  usage. 
The  Chair  is  unable  to  cite  a  precedent. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  has  not  been  a 
precedent  for  30  years.  There  is  no  dif- 
ference based  upon  the  purpose  for  which 
the  Senate  may  recess.    When  the  Sen- 
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ate  recesses.  It  recesses.  There  Is  noth- 
ing In  the  rules  to  the  effect  that  it 
recesses  for  this  purpose  or  that  purpose. 
I  confess  that  there  have  been  times 
when  the  Senate  has  recessed  to  do  work, 
or  to  rest,  or  to  meet  social  engaigements; 
but  in  this  case  the  recess  was  not  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  a  social  engsige- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  In- 
quiry. I  should  like  to  ask  the  Chair  if 
it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  Senate  has  often 
adjourned  for  a  specific  time  in  the 
middle  of  a  session  in  order  to  create  a 
certain  parliamentary  situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  advises  the  Chair  that 
that  has  been  the  custom  in  order  to 
close  a  legislative  day  after  a  series  of 
recesses. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  a  fur- 
ther parhamentary  inquiry. 

What  is  the  difference  between  mak- 
ing a  motion  to  adjourn  in  order  to  close 
a  legislative  day  and  making  a  motion 
for  a  recess  in  order  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences of  an  adjournment?  Both  are 
parliamentary  moves  made  for  a  specific 
purpose. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  a  point  of 
order.  I  do  not  want  the  Senator  to  get 
his  point  of  order  ahead  of  my  point  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  still  has  the  floor  and  has 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  know  just 
where  I  lost  the  floor.  I  rose  to  make  an 
inquiry.  I  do  not  know  at  what  stage  I 
lost  the  floor,  but  I  am  perfectly  willing 
that  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
shall  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  the  situation  to  be 
that  the  Senate  recessed  for  a  definite 
purpose,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 
When  the  Chair  called  the  Senate  to 
order,  the  Senate  then  resumed  the  con- 
sideration of  the  matters  before  the  Sen- 
ate prior  to  the  recess. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  respectfully  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Chair  to  liage  369  of 
"Senate  Procedure"  by  Charles  L.  Wat- 
kins,  Parliamentarian,  and  Floyd  M. 
Rlddick,  Assistant  Parliamentarian.  I 
read  the  following  langiiage: 

When  the  Senate  convenes  following  a  re- 
cess, morning  business  Is  In  order  only  by 
unanimous  consent  or  pursuant  to  a  order 
of  the  Senate  agreed  to  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

That  language  cites  rule  VU  as  a 
precedent. 

That  was  the  construction  of  the  rule 
when  this  book  on  procedure  was  writ- 
ten by  an  eminent  Parliamentarian. 
The  language  Is  as  clear  as  can  be.  This 
issue  does  not  mean  anything  to  me. 
However,  I  do  not  like  to  see  the  Senate 
set  a  bad  precedent,  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice it  has  always  followed. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  the  floor.  I 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  I 
think  the  question  ought  to  be  resolved. 
The  question  is  simple:  Is  the  Senate  in 
recess;  and  is  there  a  morning  hour?  I 
would  like  to  see  the  question  resolved. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  invites  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  to  page  369  of  "Senate 
Procedure,"  half  way  down  the  page: 

In  one  instance  it  was  decided  that  morn- 
ing business  should  be  resiuncd  following  a 
recess  taken  under  that  order  of  business 
from  12:45  to  12:55  pjn. 

Then  footnote  11  is  cited. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  language  is  "in 
one  Instance."  Of  course,  there  are  con- 
flicts. There  are  precedents  on  both 
sides  of  almost  every  parliamentary  situ- 
ation that  can  arise.  But  the  general 
rule  of  the  Senate  is  as  clear  as  any  pro- 
cedure of  the  Senate.  When  the  Senate 
reconvenes  following  a  recess,  there  can 
be  morning  business  only  by  unanimous 
consent.  The  Senate  has  recessed.  I  re- 
spectfully submit  that  while  Senators  are 
not  bound  by  rule  Vn  when  the  Senate 
convenes  following  a  recess,  I  dislike  to 
see  the  Senate  make  this  action  a  prece- 
dent. 

Time  and  again  I  have  heard  the  ma- 
jority leader  move  an  adjournment  In 
order  to  commence  a  new  legislative  day 
in  the  middle  of  a  day.  He  would  move 
an  adjournment  for  5  or  7  minutes. 
There  have  been  times  when  I  have  been 
vehemently  opposed  to  such  action  being 
taken  for  certain  parliamentary  pur- 
poses. But  the  Senate  has  a  right  to 
take  such  action. 

When  the  Senate  recessed  In  this  In- 
stance, a  morning  hour  was  avoided. 
There  may  be,  somewhere,  some  single 
holding  to  the  contrary;  but  there  are 
decisions  on  both  sides  of  almost  every 
pailiamentary  question.  Nevertheless, 
rule  vn  of  Itself  Is  very  clear  in  this 
instance. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
should  like  to  ascertain  whether  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Gteorgia  intends 
to  press  his  appeal. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senate  vote  on  this  question. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  whether  the  rule 
which  he  read  from  page  368  of  "Sen- 
ate F'rocedure"  might  not  more  proper- 
ly be  read  in  light  of  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  under  which  the  Sen- 
ate is  operating  today,  which  provides: 
"That,  effective  on  Wednesday,  October 
2,  1963,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morxUng  business."  and  so  forth. 

So  the  Senate  is  really  operating  under 
a  unanimous  consent  agreement  which 
very  clearly  provides  that  there  is  to  be 
routine  morning  business.  I  suggest 
that  perhaps  this  agreement  would  tend 
to  modify  the  rule  which  the  Senator 
read  from  page  369. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  issue  was  not 
raised.  The  Chair  has  already  ruled  on 
it.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  probably  has 
a  good  point,  but  it  is  already  water  over 
the  dam,  because  the  Chair  has  already 
ruled  on  that  question.  But  if  the  Sen- 
ate has  not  surrendered  its  right,  it  has 


a  right  to  rote  on  the  establishment  of 
a  precedent  In  this  case. 

I  wish  to  say  to  Senators  who  are 
Interested  in  the  leadership  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  they  are  very  foolish  if  they 
bind  themselves  by  voting  that  they  can 
have  a  recess,  and  thereafter  there  can 
be  a  morning  hour  or  after  adjournment. 
They  are  tying  their  hands  for  all  future 
time. 

I  am  usually  in  the  minority  in  oppos- 
ing the  leadership.  I  undertake  to  find 
rules  that  sustain  my  position.  But  I 
believe  in  orderly  procedure.  There  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  that  this  would 
be  a  very  damaging  precedent,  if  it 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Concurring  in  the 
sentiment  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
I  yield  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
posing the  appeal. 

Mr.  RUSSET  J  I.  I  have  appealed  from 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  it 
further.  I  think  the  Senate  ought  to 
have  the  right  to  avoid  establishing  such 
a  precedwit. 

Mr.  President,  I  formally  but  regret- 
fully appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair, 
because  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  ought 
to  establish  this  kind  of  precedent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  the 
Chair  understands  the  parliamentary 
situation,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark]  objected  to  the  unan- 
imous-consent request.  The  Chair 
ruled  that  under  the  regular  order  the 
provisions  of  rule  Vn  bound  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  appealed  from  the  niling  of  the 
Chair.  A  vote  •*yea"  win  sustain  the 
Chair.  A  vote  "nay"  will  overrule  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor.  I  now  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  A  quorxmi  of  the  Senate 
should  be  present  before  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeds to  vote. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRE:sEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  provided  I  do  not  lose  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  happy  to  rec- 
ognize that  right. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
exact  wording  through  which  the  ma- 
jority leader  requested  a  reoesa,  which 
was  the  basis  for  imanimoas  consent  for 
a  recess,  might  throw  some  light  on  this 
problem.  I  have  ascertsdned  that  the 
Official  Reporter  now  at  the  desk  does 
not  have  that  wording.  I  ask  that  the 
wording  be  made  available  before  the 
Senate  disposes  of  the  appeal  from  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Florida  think  it  is  necessary  for  the 
majority  leader  to  state  the  purpose  of  a 
recess,  or  Is  that  merely  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  the  produc- 
tion 9t  that  wording  will  show  it  to  be 
somewhat  different  from  that  which  was 
stated,  as  I  understood,  by  the  Chair, 
imder  the  advice  of  the  Parliamentarian. 
I  thought  I  understood  the  majority 
leader  to  ask  for  a  spedflc  recess  for  5 
minutes,  rather  than  a  recess  to  be  called 
to  an  end  by  the  action  of  the  Chair 
later. 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Florida  Is  undoubtedly  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  hope  we  may  have 
the  exact  wording,  with  the  hope  that 
it  may  throw  some  further  light  on  this 
particular  subject. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  that  connection.  I 
submit  that  the  language  of  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  as  to  whether  a  recess  was 
declared  would  be  very  comi>elling.  I 
do  not  believe  Senators  can  search  be- 
hind his  nillng  as  to  the  reason  for  it. 
Consequently,  the  language  used  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  ought  to  be  considered. 
I  am  not  now  spealdng  of  the  present 
occupant  of  the  chair;  I  am  speaking  of 
the  Vice  President,  who  occupied  the 
chair  at  the  time  the  recess  was  declared. 

The  PRESmma  officer.  The 
Chair's  ruling  upon  the  former  unani- 
mous-consent request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  was  that  the  Senate  would 
stand  in  recess  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.   That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  Chair  has  ruled  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  recess  a  morn- 
ing hour  was  proper? 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  morning  business  was 
in  order  under  the  rules. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  true  that  a 
morning  hour  can  be  had  only — and  I 
repeat  the  word  "only" — by  unanimous 
consent? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  When 
the  Senate  adjourns  from  one  day  to  the 
next,  on  the  following  day  there  Is  a 
morning  hour  unless  unanimous  consent 
Is  given  to  proceed  with  other  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  a  morn- 
ing hour  unless  unanimous  consent  is 
given  to  proceed  with  other  business? 
Then,  there  l3  a  morning  hour  without 
unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tliat  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  be  recognized  under  the  morn- 
ing hour  for  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Bfr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  from 
niinola  will  yield,  I  understand  this  has 
been  cleared 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  The  Senator  is  out  of 
order, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  have 
I  been  recognized  for  3  minutes? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor is  out  of  order.    A  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  object  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana  continuing. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 
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SALE     OP     WESTERN     WHEAT 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
press  is  carrying  reports  that  Chancellor 
Adenauer  has  criticized  the  sale  of  West- 
em  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  yield. 

His  criticism 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr,  President,  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  have  order?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  In  order.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  does  not  have  the 
floor.  The  Senator  from  Montana  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
press  is  carrying  reports  that  Chancellor 
Adenauer  has  criticized  the  sale  of  West- 
em  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union.  His 
criticism  that  such  a  transaction  tends  to 
strengthen  communism  Is  one  which 
should  be  examined  thoroughly.  Indeed, 
It  is  being  so  examined,  not  only  by  the 
administration  but  by  appropriate  Sen- 
ate committees. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  speak- 
ing for  this  country,  we  are  quite  com- 
petent to  form  our  own  conclusions  In 
these  matters  and  If  we  did  need  objec- 
tive advice  from  abroad  it  could  hardly 
come  from  West  Germany.  For  there  Is 
in  this  comment  of  the  German  Chan- 
cellor something  of  the  hypocritical 
preachment:  "Do  as  I  say  but  not  as  I 
do." 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  West 
German  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
alone,  as  was  noted  in  a  report  to  the 
Senate  In  January  1963  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boccsl,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PillI.  and  my- 
self, amounted  to  $400  million  in  1961. 
The  amount  was  roughly  equal  to  all  of 
our  trade  with  Eastern  Europe  In  that 
year. 

One  might  note.  In  addition,  that  for 
several  years  Western  Germany's  trade 
with  Eastern  Germany  has  been  In  excess 
of  $400  million  per  year,  irrespective  of 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  crises  in  Berlin  with 
which  we,  not  the  Germans,  are  com- 
pelled to  deal.  But,  say  the  Germans, 
this  trade  Is  needed  in  order  to  keep  open 
the  hope  of  Eastern  Germans  that  they 
may  some  day  emerge  from  under  Com- 
munist control. 

I  find  it  somewhat  dlflBcult  to  follow 
the  logic  which  suggests  that  the  trade 
of  wheat  by  other  Western  countries  to 
the  Soviet  Union  for  hard  cash  or  use- 
ful goods  strengthens  communism  but 
that  West  German  sales  currently  in  the 
range  of  $150  million  a  year  to  the  So- 
viet Union  and  consisting  largely  of  iron 
and  steel  products,  chemical  products, 
and  machinery  tend  to  weaken  commu- 
nism. Indeed,  only  last  week  there  was 
an  annoimcement  that  West  Germany 
intended  to  sell  250,000  tons  of  wheat 
flour,  of  all  things,  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  would  point  out,  further,  that  West 
German  total  trade — lmp)orts  and  ex- 
ports— with  all  the  Communist  regions 
of  Europe  is  now  at  an  annual  rate  of 
$1.3  billion.  The  total  trade  of  West- 
em  Europe,  as  a  whole,  with  Eastern  Eu- 
rope is  In  the  neighborhood  of  $3.5  bil- 
lion. By  contrast,  UJ3.  commercial  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  Is  at  an  annual 
rate  of  about  $36  million.  And  with  all 
of  the  other  Communist  countries,  the 
total  is  $125  million. 


So  let  me  say  again,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  must  indeed  examine  most  care- 
fully the  implications  of  a  major  sale  of 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  Com- 
munist country.  There  are  significant 
international  political  implications  in 
any  such  transaction  and  there  are  also 
significant  domestic  implications  for,  as 
the  distinguished  and  brilliant  Cartoon- 
ist Yardley  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  makes 
clear  this  morning,  we  are  buried  under 
wheat  surpluses  and  we  have  just  voted 
$2.7  billion  more  of  the  taxpayers  money 
to  support  agricultural  prices. 

In  any  event,  preachments  from  Bonn 
or  elsewhere  In  Western  Europe  on  this 
question  are  not  likely  to  be  helpful  in 
reaching  a  sound  conclusion  as  to  what 
is  in  the  best  Interests  of  this  Nation. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
several  articles  from  American  news- 
papers which  by  contrast  are  likely  to  be 
helpful  in  this  connection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Sept.  27,  1963] 
Whxat  and  the  Russuns 

Russia  has  gold  and  not  enough  wheat. 
The  United  States  has  a  wheat  surplus  and 
Is  losing  gold  at  a  rate  worrisome  to  the 
defenders  of  the  dollar.  The  United  States 
sells  wheat  abroad,  but  only  by  subsidizing 
American  exporters  to  cover  the  margin  be- 
tween the  world  market  price  and  the  politi- 
cal support  level  guaranteed  at  home.  Rus- 
sia has  recently  bought  a  half-blllion  dol- 
lars worth  of  Canadian  wheat. 

One  reason  Russia  Is  buying  wheat  is  that 
her  h£izardous  plow-up  of  semlarld  "virgin" 
lands  for  wheat  culture  has  failed  to  pay  off 
for  another  year.  Khrushchev  was  forced 
Into  this  risky  business  by  a  compelling 
demand  for  more  wheat.  From  her  old  emi- 
nence as  a  wheat  exporter  In  the  czarlst  days 
Russia  has  steadily  declined.  She  is  work- 
ing hard  at  Improving  her  farm  methods,  and 
the  test  ban  treaty  may  enable  her  to  di- 
vert funds  from  weaponry  to  fertilizer  plants 
and  other  farm  aids.  It  wlU  be  tougher  to 
guarantee  regular  rain  in  the  virgin  lands. 

Win  Russia  then  be  returning  from  time 
to  time  in  the  future  to  the  world  market 
for  wheat?  Her  shift  from  seller  to  buyer 
might  have  an  effect  on  world  prices.  Would 
this  moderate  American  subsidy  needs?  Al- 
ready American  wheat  producers  have  reject- 
ed a  tight  Government  plan  for  extra-high 
wheat  supports.  Of  course,  the  gold  and 
hard  foreign  exchange — surely  this  would  be 
required — the  Russians  paid  for  wheat  could 
not  be  spent  for  less  pacific  commodities, 
including  military  potentials.  Her  gold  ex- 
ports enhance  the  gold  stock  of  the  West  In 
a  time  when  expanding  International  credit 
facilities  are  under  consideration.  She  has 
little  to  sell  in  the  way  of  the  standard 
commercial  items. 

These  are  some  of  the  economic  points 
(diplomatic  Issues  are  another  matter)  that 
government  people  will  weigh  in  deciding 
what  to  do  about  actual  or  prospective  Rus- 
sian feelers  for  wheat  purchases  In  the  United 
States.  Obviously  the  answer  they  grope  for 
Is  one  serving  the  American  and  the  Western 
Interest,  in  the  "peaceful  competition"  Khru- 
shchev says  he  welcomes. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  2, 1963] 
Let  Us  Sell  Wheat 

If  President  Kennedy  was  really  looking 
for  advice  on  whether  or  not  to  sell  U.S. 
Government  surplus  wheat  to  the  So- 
viet Union,  he  has  only  to  heed  his  own 
Democratic   Party    leaders.     They    told    him 
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yesterday  morning  to  go  ahead  and  sell. 
There  is  nothing  unique  In  sending  wheat  to 
Communist  coimtrles;  we  have  been  export- 
ing it  to  Poland  for  a  long  time. 

The  free  world  is  not  going  to  triumph 
over  communism  In  Europe,  In  China,  or  In 
Cuba  by  trying  to  make  people  go  hungry. 
This  Is  a  case  where  good  morals,  good  poli- 
tics, and  good  business  go  together.  We  have 
Immense  quantities  of  siirplus  wheat.  The 
Russians  will  pay  In  hard  cxxrrency,  and  the 
presumption  Is  they  wUl  pay  the  world  mar- 
ket price.  It  has  been  rising  steadily  and  was 
$1.80  yesterday. 

By  any  calculation,  the  spectacle  of  capi- 
talistic. Imperialistic,  America  and  Canada 
selling  huge  quantities  of  siirplus  wheat  to 
the  Communists  Is  not  going  to  do  the  cause 
of  democracy  any  harm.  A  refusal  to  sell 
would. 


fFrom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Oct.  1,  1963] 
Adenauer  Raps  Sale  o»  Wheat  to  Russia — 
Says    MACMnxAN    Should    Qutt;    Wilson 
Speaks   op   Plans   ro«   Suiuor  Talks   as 
Prime  Minister 

(By  Henry  L.  Trewhltt) 
Bonn,  September  30. — Chancellor  Konrad 
Adenauer  tonight  criticized  sale  of  Western 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  suggested 
Prime  Minister  Macmlllan  should  have  re- 
signed some  time  ago. 

At  a  reception  for  the  foreign  press  corps, 
his  last  as  Chancellor,  Adenauer  was  In  good 
spirits  and,  as  a  nervous  member  of  his  staff 
put  it,  "firing  rockets  in  all  directions." 

He  did  not  mention  the  United  States 
specifically  in  the  context  of  the  wheat  sales. 
Presumably  he  meant  to  Include  all  Western 
nations  that  could  wear  the  shoe. 

DENNING  REPORT   QUESTION 

The  West  had  been  devoting  great  energy 
to  show  that  the  Communist  system  would 
not  work,  he  said,  but  then  was  stepping  in 
with  wheat  just  when  the  Conmiunlsts  were 
proving  It  themselves. 

In  the  swiftly  moving  conversation  as  cor- 
respondents flocked  around  the  Chancellor, 
It  was  not  clear  why  he  felt  Macmlllan  should 
have  resigned.  Questioned  about  the  Den- 
ning report  on  scandals  in  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, he  did  say  he  would  rather  read 
a  good  detective  story. 

Moreover,  he  said  he  had  been  worried 
about  the  British  Goverrunent  for  some 
time. 

The  correspondents  did  not  escape  the 
Chancellor's  censure.  Much  of  West  Ger- 
many's improvement  In  the  world  picture 
could  be  traced  to  their  work,  he  said,  but 
he  added  that  during  his  14  years  In  the 
Chancellery  their  efforts  had  deteriorated, 
become  more  superficial. 

Most  of  his  barbs  were  delivered  In  a  jocu- 
lar mood.  He  showed  some  exasperation  as 
he  waved  away  a  question  about  lessening  of 
East-West  tensions.  It  was  a  gesture  fully  in 
keeping  with  his  view  that  the  Commimlsts 
only  want  Western  concessions  and  are  un- 
willing to  get  at  what  he  considers  the  cause 
of  tension — the  division  of  Germany. 

Lessening  of  tensions?  he  sniffed,  and 
wondered  If  the  Russians  wanted  to  lessen 
tensions  when  they  set  out  to  buy  Western 
wheat. 

EXTRA    day     in     OFPICX 

Two  weeks  before  his  resignation  to  make 
way  for  Ludwig  Erhard,  Adenauer  looked  at 
least  24  years  younger  than  his  87  years. 
He  told  with  obvious  relish  how  he  will  re- 
main Chancellor  24  hours  longer  than  origi- 
nally planned. 

After  his  resignation  Is  handed  In  Octo- 
ber 16,  he  said.  President  Helnrlch  Luebke 
undoubtedly  will  ask  him  to  remain  as  act- 
ing Chancellor  until  Erhard  is  sworn  In  the 
next  day. 

Under  the  ground  rules  of  the  reception, 
correspondents  were  asked  not  to  quote  the 
Chancellor  directly. 


TO    CONTINUE    WORK 

Looking  into  the  future,  Adenauer  said  he 
wUl  work  diligently  as  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment and  as  chairman  of  his  party,  the  Chris- 
tian Democratic  Union.  As  time  permits,  he 
said,  he  will  write  about  his  official  life — 
he  rejected  the  word  memoirs. 

He  had  never  kept  a  dairy,  he  reported,  out 
of  fear  that  he  would  see  events  falsely  in 
the  heat  of  the  moment.  However,  he  ex- 
plained, he  has  full  records  of  meetings  and 
his  dally  schedules. 

A  suite  of  rooms  and  a  small  staff  has  been 
set  aside  for  Adenauer  in  the  Bundeshaus, 
the  Federal  BuUdlng,  after  bis  retirement 
from  the  Chancellery. 


Where  the  Buck  Stops 
(By  Thomas  J.  CNelll) 

Washington.— Presidents  of  the  United 
States  encounter  no  easy  problems.  Only 
the  hardest  to  crack  reach  the  White  House 
desk  where  In  President  Truman's  time  a 
card  proclaimed  that  "the  buck  stops  here." 
Were  Mr.  Kennedy  the  complaining  sort 
he  could  make  a  persuasive  case  that  the 
volume  of  such  puzzlers  has  swollen  to 
extraordinary  proportions  In  his  tenvire,  some 
of  them  impossible  of  satisfactory  solution, 
most  of  them  bewllderlngly  complex,  all  of 
them  politically  explosive.  The  last  is  the 
reason  they  come  to  him. 

The  hot  potatoes  tend  to  arrive  with  a 
minimum  of  warning.  It  was  so  when  the 
racial  crisis  boiled  over  at  Birmingham.  So 
It  was  again  when  there  was  unceremoniously 
dumped  In  the  Presidential  lap  the  question 
of  authorizing  wheat  exports  to  the  Soviet, 
a  little  beauty  Involving  a  head-on  crash 
between  hard  economics  and  inflamed 
domestic  emotions. 

Posed  for  Mr.  Kennedy  was  a  step  plainly 
of  promise  In  easing  the  nagging  problems 
of  an  adverse  trade  balance  and  dwindling 
gold  reserves  at  the  cost  of  adding  to  his 
considerable  stock  of  p>olltical  hindrances  as 
an  election  year  approaches.  It  was  not  as 
though  he  was  in  need  of  more  electoral 
burdens.  The  civil  rights  storm  has  al- 
ready clouded  his  reelection  prospect  by 
alienating  the  Democratic  base  in  the  South. 
Political  opponents,  led  by  the  adaptable 
Richard  Nixon,  are  doing  their  best  to  rouse 
public  distrust  of  the  test  ban  treaty,  having 
recognized  that  popular  approval  endows  the 
President  with  a  powerful  springboard  toward 
a  campaign  on  the  slogan,  "Peace  and  the 
pursuit  of  prosperity."  The  list  of  liabilities, 
great  or  small.  Incurred  by  forthright  and 
pioneering  actions  Is  almost  endless. 

Attempts  to  encourage  Congress  to  ease  the 
Presidential  burden  and  spread  the  political 
responsibility  on  the  wheat  sale  decision  by 
a  window-dressing  resolution  of  approval  ran 
into  a  blank  wall.  The  Republican  leader- 
ship preferred  to  preserve  the  second  guess, 
whereby  It  could  picture  the  President  as 
wrong  whatever  he  did. 

All  of  this,  curiously,  without  any  tangible 
evidence  that  the  Russians  are  prepared  to 
buy  under  conditions  that  would  apply — cash 
In  hand. 

Argruments  against  the  suggested  trade 
skirted  the  most  compelling  consideration 
recommending  it:  The  Communists  can  get 
It  elsewhere.  They  have  been  doing  Just 
that. 

Canada,  which  already  sells  to  Red  China, 
eagerly  effected  a  half-bllllon  dollar  sale  of 
wheat  to  the  Soviet,  In  the  market  because 
of  Its  own  crop  faUures.  Other  friendly  na- 
tions, notably  West  Germany,  mill  American 
wheat  and  send  it  on  to  Russia  as  flour.  In 
other  areas,  Japan  sells  industrial  plant  to 
Red  China,  and  Great  Britain  sends  the 
Chinese  aircraft,  from  which  American-made 
navigational  Instruments  have  been  removed. 

Nlkita  Khrxishchev  was  serene,  during  a 
discussion  with  Orville  Freeman,  the  Ameri- 
can Secretary  of  Agriculture,  on  the  point  of 


availability  of  nonmilltary  supplies  in  the 
free  world.  The  discussion  turned  upon  the 
Russian  need  for  chemical  fertilizers.  The 
Soviet  boss  told  the  American  that  Russia 
has  the  money  to  pay  for  what  It  wants  and 
that  finding  suppliers.  If  the  United  States 
balked,  would  be  no  problem.  The  record 
bears  him  out. 

Nations  allied  with  the  United  States  and 
presumably  on  the  American  side  in  the  cold 
war  sell  about  $5  billion  yearly  to  the  Com- 
munist bloc.  All  the  trade  is  officially  de- 
scribed as  nonstrategic,  under  standards 
much  more  tolerant  than  the  United  States 
applies. 

Hard  line  advocates  In  this  country  class 
foodstuffs  as  strategic,  relying  upon  the  argu- 
ment that  an  army  marches  on  its  stomach. 
Others  add  a  conviction  that  food  shortages 
in  the  Conununlst  bloc  would  weaken  the 
regimes,  possibly  bring  them  down.  It  is  a 
belief  firmly  held,  even  though  the  Com- 
munists have  maintained  political  control  in 
Russia  through  famines  that  killed  multi- 
tudes, and  as  lately  as  last  year  In  China. 
Senator  Aiken  appraises  the  sentiment  for 
denying  foodstuffs  as  a  hope  to  starve  the 
Communists  into  democracy. 

Basically,  the  opposition  represents  the 
uneasy  sense  that  any  relaxation  in  interna- 
tional tensions  constitutes  a  Munich,  and 
the  emotional  content  is  high. 

How  extensive  is  that  sentiment,  and  its 
consequent  political  potential,  are  topics  of 
debate.  Congress  resi>ect6  it  niightly,  a  cau- 
tion reflected  in  the  hesiUnt  approach  to 
the  test  ban  treaty.  On  that  point.  Congress 
appears  to  have  been  overly  apprehensive. 
President  Kennedy,  during  his  western 
swing,  got  his  warmest  reception  upon  men- 
tlon  of  the  treaty  as  a  step  toward  peace. 
This,  too.  In  John  Birch  country,  where  dire 
warnings  against  any  dealings  with  the  Rus- 
sians had  been  pronounced  by  the  John 
Birch  fugleman,  Robert  Welch. 

Senator  Fulbright  sized  up  the  Presiden- 
tial problem  In  a  capsule  comment.  Mr. 
Kennedy,  he  remarked,  would  be  criticized 
regardless  of  the  action  he  took. 

(Associated  Press  dispatch,  Oct.  2,  1963] 

West  Germany  is  not  a  big  grain  producer 
and  must  import  to  meet  its  own  needs. 
But  efficient  West  German  mUlers  are  able 
to  seU  flour  on  the  world  market,  bringing 
in  the  grain  from  abroad  at  low  world  prices. 

Twice  this  week  the  outgoing  Chancellor 
has  alluded  unfavorably  to  Western  coun- 
tries selUng  wheat  to  the  Soviets.  At  a  fare- 
well reception  for  newsmen  Monday  night 
he  said  that  for  years  the  Western  nations 
have  been  arguing  that  communism  was 
unable  to  make  its  farms  work  efficiently. 
Now,  he  said,  these  countries  are  propping 
up  the  Russians. 

He  said  in  a  speech  yesterday  that  the 
Soviets  ought  to  show  by  deeds  that  they 
want  peace  before  the  West  gives  them  any 
help. 


have  the  floor.    I 
What  is  the  pend- 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I 
yield  for  no  Inquiry, 
ing  business? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  decision  of  the 
Chair  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  May  I  interpose  a 
word? 
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The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Do^ 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  withhold  his 
suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a  quorumt 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  withhold  it.  , 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  A  parliamentary  ii^- 
qulry. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  TlJe 
Senator  will  state  it  | 

Mr.  RI7S8ELL.  In  view  of  the  fact  thait 
the  Chair  recognized  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  has  the  Chair  held  that  the 
Senate  is  in  a  routine  morning  hour, 
wherein  3-minute  speeches  may  bje 
made?  If  so,  there  is  no  purpose  in  ap- 
pealing the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  undexj- 
standlng  that  the  Chair  has  so  ruled,  and 
that  I  was  speaking  in  the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parli- 
amentary inquiry. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  asking  the  Chair 
if  that  is  the  parliamentary  fact. 

Mr.  CLARK.  This  is  highly  irregular 
procedure.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
S«iate  win  be  in  order.  The  Chair  cati 
Usten  only  to  one  point  of  order  at  a 
time.  The  Chair  rules  that  the  pending 
question  Is  the  appeal.  That  question  ^ 
debatable. 

Mr.  CLARK  There  has  been  no 
morning  hour  at  all. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then  how  did  jl 
speak? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  suggest  the  absenqe 
of  a  quorum.  ' 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Thje 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  suggestion? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  withhold  it,  pro- 
vided I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floof. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  recognize  the  dilj- 
ficulty  in  which  the  Chair  finds  itself. 
I  assure  the  distinguished  Senator  froQi 
Pennsylvania  that  I  would  not  have  pro- 
ceeded as  I  did  if  I  had  not  been  assured 
that  the  Senate  was  in  the  morning  hour 
and  that  I  was  entitled  to  speak  for  3 
minutes. 

I  may  point  out  that  if  there  is  not 
to  be  a  morning  hour,  in  view  of  the 
entry  of  the  unanimous-consent  agreeh 
ment,  such  unanimous-consent  agreen 
ment  would  have  prior  consideration 
over  all  other  matters.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RUSSEUL  It  would  not  havie 
priority  over  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over  alL^  othefc: 
business. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  from  Hi- 
linois  will  yield  to  me,  I  am  sure  I  can 
help  the  Senate  out  of  its  dilemma.        \ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senatojr 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  So  far  as  I  am  con^ 
cemed,  I  am  perfectly  willing,  today,  tb 
withdraw  my  request  for  the  regular  on- 
der,  in  view  of  the  attitude  taken  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  that  the  Senate  lis 
in  recess. 

I  shall  return  to  the  fight  another  day 
when  the  question  of  the  recess  will  not 
complicate  the  regiilar  parliamentary 
procedure,  with  respect  to  which  the 
Chair  and  the  Parliamentarian  were  sus- 
taining me  when  the  question  of  th^ 
recess  arose. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  the  Senator  with- 
draws his  objection,  that  is  one  thing, 
although  I  am  not  asking  him  to  with- 
draw his  objection.  If  the  Senate  had 
not  recessed.  I  would  be  supporting  the 
Senator  as  vigorously  as  I  could. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wiU  be  back  another 
day. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  U  the  Senate  had 
been  following  rule  vn,  after  having 
adjourned,  that  would  be  one  thing,  but 
in  view  of  the  recess,  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  want  the  support  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia.  Therefore  I 
withdraw  all  my  reservations  and  objec- 
tions previously  made. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  the  ob j  ecUon  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  with- 
drawn. I  will  withdraw  the  appeaL 
There  is  no  point  in  beating  the  straw 
after  the  grain  has  been  removed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  the  appeal  with- 
drawn? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  withdraw  the  ap- 
peal, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  par- 
liamentary situation  which  gave  rise  to 
the  appeal  has  been  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  withdrawing  his 
objection. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Since  the  air  has 
been  cleared,  may  I  ask  the  Chair 
whether  the  Senate  is  in  the  morning 
hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order,  so  that  it  may 
proceed  with  the  transaction  of  morning 
business. 

COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsracto,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions be  permitted  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McMAMARA,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

HJl.  1696.  An  act  defining  the  Interest  of 
local  public  agencies  In  water  reservoirs  con- 
structed by  the  Government  which  have  been 
financed  partially  by  such  agencies  (Rept. 
No.  554). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON: 
S.2206.  A  bill  to  validate  the  salary  over- 
payments made  to  certain  officers  and  em- 
ployees Incident  to  the  salary   adjustment 


provlslonf  of  the  Federal  Employees  Salary 
Increase  Act  of  1055.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 

8.2307.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  Remedloa 
R.  Yankton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HART: 

8. 3208.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  compact  relating  to  taxation 
of  motor  fuels  consiuned  by  interstate  buses 
and  to  an  agreement  relating  to  bus  taxa- 
tion proration  and  reciprocity;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hakt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  im- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 
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BUS  TRANSPORTATION  COMPACT 
RELATING  TO  TAXATION  OP  MO- 
TOR FUELS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  a 
compact  relating  to  taxation  of  motor 
fuels  consumed  by  interstate  buses  and 
to  an  agreement  relating  to  bus  taxa- 
tion proration  and  reciprocity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  explanation  of  the  bill 
may  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the 
statement  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2208)  granting  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  a  compact  relating  to 
taxation  of  motor  fuels  consumed  by  in- 
terstate buses  and  to  an  agreement  re- 
lating to  bus  taxation  proration  and 
reciprocity,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hart,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Hart 
is  as  follows: 

Bus    TXANSPORTATION    COMPACTS 

President  Kennedy  in  a  message  to  Con- 
gress on  transportation  has  called  for  the 
employment  of  compfu:ts  among  the  States 
to  meet  some  of  the  problems  of  aiding  our 
troubled  public  transportation.  Two  such 
interstate  agreements  designed  to  relieve  es- 
sential public  bus  transportation  of  some 
of  the  burdens  occasioned  by  State  lines  have 
been  developed  by  conferences  of  North- 
eastern State  ofBcials  called  by  the  New  York 
Joint  Legislative  Conunlttee  on  Interstate 
Coop)eratlon.  The  bus  license  proration  and 
reciprocity  agreement  and  the  compact  on 
taxation  of  motor  fuels  consumed  by  inter- 
state buses  will  provide  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  tax  revenues  among  the  States 
and  wlU  greatly  Improve  public  transporta- 
tion. 

REGISTRATION    PROKATION 

The  proration  agreement  for  registration 
and  other  fixed  fees,  while  limited  In  appli- 
cation to  buses,  follows  almost  exactly  exist- 
ing highly  successful  compacts  for  the  same 
purpose  covering  both  trucks  and  buses 
among  15  Western  States  from  California  to 
Illinois.  In  fact,  the  new  agreement  has 
been  deliberately  designed  so  that  its  provi- 
sions with  respect  to  buses  will  constitute  a 
common  agreement  on  buses  covering  the 
member  States  of  both  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern compacts,  a  result  which  has  been  pub- 
licly invited  by  the  State  administrators  of 
the  western  agreement.  The  proration  com- 
pact will  be  particularly  important  with  re- 
spect to  furnishing  of  local  service  by  inter- 
state bus  carriers.  At  present,  interstate 
buses  providing  intrastate  service  in  States 
which  have  no  provision  for  proration  must 
be  registered  at  full  fees  in  each  such  State. 


The  result  Is  substantial  duplication  of  reg- 
istration fees  at  prohibitive  cost. 

Consequently,  the  Interstate  carriers  are 
frequently  forced  to  curtail  or  abandon  intra- 
state service  and  concentrate  on  compara- 
tively long-haul  Interstate  operations.  Since 
local  patronage  is  not  enough  to  justify 
wholly  intrastate  operators,  except  in  a  rela- 
tively few  large  metropolitan  centers,  the 
tax  situation  is  inducing  the  reduction  of 
intrastate  bus  service.  On  the  other  hand, 
proration  would  make  it  economically  pos- 
sible for  interstate  operators  to  qualify  all 
of  their  buses  for  Intrastate  as  well  as  inter- 
state use  in  all  States  through  which  they 
pass,  without  placing  an  economic  penalty 
on  them,  and  the  public  would  benefit 
thereby. 

MOTOR    rUXLS    X7SI    TAX 

The  taxation  of  motor  fuels  cconpact  deals 
with  apportionment  of  motor  fuels  con- 
sumed by  Interstate  buses.  It  would  establish 
consumption  of  such  fuels  within  the  State 
as  the  criterion  for  taxation  by  each  of  the 
party  States,  thus  eliminating  multiple  taxa- 
tion of  motor  fuels  purchased  by  bus  opera- 
tors in  one  State  but  consiuned  on  Interstate 
runs  in  other  States.  The  agreement  would 
assure  that  all  States  receive  their  fair  share 
of  revenue  from  taxation  of  motor  fuels  con- 
siuned by  buses.  The  motor  fuels  tax  com- 
pact would  also  serve  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting intrastate  bus  service. 

Action  by  Congress  to  provide  for  mem- 
bership in  these  two  compacts  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colvimbia  is  essential.  First,  the 
District  is  a  strategic  transportation  center 
and  its  failure  to  join  would  deter  joinder  by 
the  States  of  the  area  and  impair  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  agreements  for  those  who  did 
participate.  Second,  action  by  the  District 
would  be  the  real  test  of  Federal  encourage- 
ment of  transportation  compacts  among  the 
States.  The  Federal  Government  must  meet 
its  responsibilities  and  insure  District  of 
Columbia  participation  in  this  cooperative 
endeavor. 

In  their  1963  legislative  sessions,  four 
Northeastern  States  passed  both  compacts, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  draft  legislation 
was  not  available  until  the  middle  of  Jan- 
uary. Four  other  States  have  directed  their 
study  by  interim  committees  and  preparation 
for  introduction  in  their  1964-65  sessions. 


RESOLUTION 


DESIGNATION  OF  FILM  "TROUBLED 
WATERS"  AS  SENATE  FILM  RE- 
PORT NO.  1 

Mr.  McNAMARA  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  208),  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

ResolveA,  That  the  film  report  on  water 
pollution,  entitled  "Troubled  Waters,"  pre- 
pared by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
shall  be  designated  as  Senate  Film  Report 
numbered  1.  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  and 
that  there  be  printed  seven  additional  copies 
of  such  film,  five  for  the  use  of  that  conunlt- 
tee, and  two  for  the  Library  of  Congress. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  from  the  contingent  funds 
of  the  Senate,  the  actual  cost  of  reproduc- 
tion of  these  copies  of  the  film:  Provided, 
That  copies  of  said  film  may  be  made  avail- 
able to  nongovernmental  agencies  or  indi- 
viduals at  the  cost  of  reproduction. 


INDIVIDUAL  AND  CORPORATE  IN- 
COME TAX  REDUCTION— AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit, 
for  printing  and  appropriate  reference, 
four  amendments  which  I  will  offer  to 


the  bill  HJl.  8363,  the  so-caUed  Revenue 
Act  of  1963.  I  will  request  that  the 
hearings  which  the  Finance  Committee 
is  soon  to  begin  on  this  bill  include  testi- 
mony on  the  subjects  covered  by  these 
amendments  and  by  one  or  two  others 
on  which  I  am  working,  but  which  are 
not  yet  in  final  form. 

Two  of  these  amendments  deal  directly 
with  the  outflow  of  capital  from  this 
country.  Strong  claims  in  the  balance- 
of-payments  area  have  been  advanced 
for  this  House-passed  bill — claims 
which  in  my  opinion  cannot  be  substan- 
tiated. Since  this  subject  has  been 
opened  up  by  proponents  of  the  bill, 
however,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Finance 
Committee  should  consider  more  direct 
action  to  stem  the  outflow  of  dollars  and 
gold  and  I  expect,  therefore,  to  press  for 
the  adoption  of  these  two  amendments. 
Both  directly  affect  the  outflow  of  capi- 
tal. 

One  amendment  consists  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  interest  equalization  bill 
which  has  been  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration and  which  is  now  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  It  seems 
logical  to  me  to  move  ahead  with  this 
measure  so  as  to  guarantee  its  early  con- 
sideration by  the  Finance  Committee 
and  the  Senate. 

The  second  amendment  consists  of 
language  which  I  offered  last  year,  and 
which  was  last  year  supported  by  the 
administration,  which  would  tax  cur- 
rently the  proflts  realized  by  domestic 
taxpayers  through  the  operation  of  for- 
eign corporations  which  they  control. 
Legislation  was  enacted  last  year  in  this 
field,  but  unfortunately  it  was  watered 
down  to  a  point  where  It  was  and  will 
continue  to  be  largely  ineffective  in 
accomplishing  its  balance-of-payments 
purpose. 

The  third  amendment  would  terminate 
the  preferential  tax  treatment  now  ex- 
tended to  holders  of  restricted  stock  op- 
tions. The  bill  deals  with  stock  options, 
but  ineffectively.  Actually,  by  introduc- 
ing a  lower  tax  rate  and  inclusion  factor 
applicable  to  longer  term  capital  gains, 
the  bill  may  be  said  to  encourage  even 
greater  abuses  with  regard  to  stock  op- 
tions. My  amendment  would  eliminate 
that  portion  of  the  bill  dealing  with  stock 
options  and  substitute  what  amoimts  to 
a  repeal  of  section  421  of  the  code, 
which  section  now  deals  with  restricted 
stock  options. 

I  would  hope  that  Secretary  Dillcm  and 
other  spokesmen  for  the  administration 
would  strongly  support  in  their  testi- 
mony before  the  Finance  Committee  the 
position  which  the  administration 
adopted  last  year  and  earlier  this  year  on 
these  and  other  amendments  which  I  ex- 
pect to  have  ready  for  printing  within 
the  next  few  days. 

My  fourth  amendment  is  more  basic 
to  the  philosophy  and  concept  of  the  bill 
itself.  This  amendment  would  substi- 
tute for  the  new  and  lower  rates  in  the 
bill,  for  both  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions, an  increase  in  the  personal  exemp- 
tion from  the  present  figure  of  $600  to 
$1,000.  This  would  result  in  a  consid- 
erably smaller  revenue  loss  and  at  the  , 
same  time,  in  my  opinion,  make  the 
measure  far  more  equitable.    Whatever 


chances  this  bill  may  have  of  encourag- 
ing some  healthy  expansion  in  the  econ- 
omy would  likewise  be  enhanced. 

In  1940.  the  personal  exemption  was 
$800,  $2,000  for  married  couple,  and  $400 
for  each  child  or  other  dependent.  The 
total  exemption  for  a  family  of  four  thus  ^ 
amounted  to  $2,800  in  1940  as  against 
$2,400  today.  A  family  of  six— that  is 
a  married  couple  with  four  children — 
had  in  1940  personal  exemptions  of 
$3,600,  the  same  total  personal  exemp- 
tions which  this  family  would  have  to- 
day. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  personal 
exemption,  so  far  as  I  can  determine,  was 
to  allow  a  subsistence  level  income  to  be 
received  by  a  taxpayer  free  of  income 
tax.  In  1940,  $2,800  would  provide  a 
decent  minimum  living  for  a  family  of 
four  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

During  the  war,  the  personal  exemp- 
tion was  rather  sharply  reduced,  and  for 
two  reasons:  First,  it  was  necessary  to 
raise  additional  revenues,  and  second,  it 
was  felt  that  this  move  would  discourage 
consumer  spending,  thus  relieving  some 
of  the  pressure  on  our  production  facil- 
ities so  as  to  allow  a  higher  degree  of 
conversion  to  war  production. 

After  World  War  U,  only  a  part  of  this 
broad  consumer  purchasing  power  was 
restored  by  raising  the  personal  exemp- 
tion somewhat.  If  we  are  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  lose  $9  or  $10  billion  of  revenue 
for  the  purpose,  hopefully,  of  spurring 
the  economy,  I  can  think  of  no  better  way 
than  to  restore  some  of  this  broad  pur- 
chasing power  to  the  lower  income  groups 
by  raising  the  personal  exemption.  The 
lower  income  groups  are  much  more  apt 
to  spend  this  marginal  income  completely 
and  quickly  than  are  the  upper  bracket 
taxpayers,  who  in  many  instances,  imder 
the  terms  of  the  bill,  would  receive  an 
increase  in  after  tax  income  of  100  per- 
cent or  more. 

Equity  would  certainly  be  served  if  we 
moved  toward  restoring  as  early  as  pos- 
sible the  concept  of  an  untaxed  subsist- 
ence level  income.  Of  course,  we  can- 
not do  this  completely  because  the  cost 
of  living  is  now  more  than  twice  what 
it  was  in  1940,  but  by  raising  the  personal 
exemption  from  $600  to  $1,000  we  would 
give  to  a  family  of  four  at  least  a  $4,000 
income  untaxed. 

I  hope  these  amendments  will  be  fully 
and  favorably  considered  by  the  Finance 
Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  WATER 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT— AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  649) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended,  to  establish 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration, to  increase  grants  for  con- 
struction of  municipal  sewage  treatment 
works,  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
municipalities  and  others  for  the  separa- 
tion of  combined  sewers,  to  authorize 
the   issuance  of  regulations  to   aid  in 
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preventing,  controlling,  and  abating  pol- 
lution of  Interstate  or  navigable  watei«. 
and    for   other   purposes,    at    its    nett 

printing.  ' 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  i 


AID  TO  SOUTH  VIEm»IAM— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OP  RESOLU- 
TION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  On 
September  12,  I  introduced  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  196)  to  cut  off  aid  to  South 
Vietnam  unless  needed  reforms  wete 
made  in  the  Diem  government.  Sln^ 
the  time  of  my  last  annotincement  on 
this  resolution,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  BykdI  has  requested  th|it 
his  name  be  added  to  the  list  of  cospo^- 
sors  of  this  resolution.  The  addition  of 
Senator  Byed's  name  brings  to  33  the 
number  of  Senators  who  now  sponsor 
this  resolution.  I  ask  unanimoiis  con- 
sent to  have  Senator  Byrd's  name  added 
to  the  list  of  cosponsors  at  the  nejct 
printing  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


^TE 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  SENA"] 
BlUi  9S1.  TO  ASSIST  IN  PROVISIciN 
OF      HOUSING      FOR      DOMESTIC 
FARM  LABOR  j 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  {  I 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  ^n 
Housing  of  the  Banking  and  Curren<;y 
Committee  will  hold  hearings  on  S.  991, 
a  bill  to  assist  in  the  provision  of  housing 
for  domestic  farm  labor.  These  hear- 
ings will  be  held  on  October  15  and  ^6, 
In  room  5302,  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, beginning  at  10  ajn.  each  morning. 

All  persons  wishing  to  testify  should 
contact  Mr.  Emdley  L.  O'Neal,  Jr..  chief 
counsel  of  the  subcommittee,  room  52^, 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  SENAtE 
BILL  1200 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President. '  I 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  ^n 
Housing  of  the  Banking  and  Current 
Committee  will  hold  hearings  on  S.  1200, 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  payment  of  cer- 
tain claims  for  structural  or  other  major 
defects  in  homes  covered  by  FHA  insured 
mortgages,  and  to  require  tndemnlfic|i- 
tlon  bonds  in  the  case  of  certain  n«w 
construction  under  PHA  Insured  mort- 
gages. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  October 
17  and  18.  1963,  in  room  5302,  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  and  will  begin  bt 
10  a.m. 

All  pwsons  wishing  to  testify  shoi^d 
contact  Mr.  Dudley  L.  O'Neal,  Jr.,  chief 
counsel  of  the  subcommittee,  room  52^. 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repi^- 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
insisted  upon  its  amendments  to  the  bill 
(S.  1007)  to  eruarantee  electric  consum- 
ers in  the  Pacific  Northwest  Orst  call  on 


electric  energy  generated  at  Federal  hy- 
droelectric plants  in  that  region  and  to 
guarantee  electric  consumers  in  other 
regions  reciprocal  priority,  and  for  oth- 
er pxirposes,  disagreed  to  by  the  Sen- 
ate; agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
AspiKALL,  Mr.  RoGKRS  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Halsy,  Mr.  Sayloe.  and  Mr.  Westland 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  p>art  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills.  In 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

H.R.  1271.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jae 
H.  Yang: 

H.R.  1542.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
S&ndra  Bank  Murphy; 

H.R.  2189.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MorrU 
Aronow  and  other  employees  of  the  Poet  Of- 
fice Department; 

H.R.  2811.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vernon 
E.  Llnth; 

HJl.  3368.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Perenc 
Moln&r; 

H.R.  4099.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jesse 
Leigh.  Jr.; 

H.R.  5289.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Zara  M.  Schrelber; 

H.R.  5746.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
H.  Bagby: 

HJR.  5902.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eric 
Voegelln  and  Lulse  Betty  Onken  Voegelin; 

H.R.  6181.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Rudolph  Sanderson,  of  Merlden.  Kans.; 

HR.6468.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harold 
J.  Burke; 

H.R.  7044.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  198. 
83d  Congress,  relating  to  the  Corregldor- 
Bataan  Memorial  Commission:  and 

HJi  7088.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Dl  Clccio. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  aflBxed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore : 

HJl.  1280.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Koss; 

H  R  2303.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
Kollolan  Izmlrlan; 

H.R.  364«.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Plore 
Lulgl  Btaslotta; 

H Jl.  3762.  An  act  fen-  the  relief  of  Anna  C. 
Chmlelewskl; 

HJl.  4075.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Norlyukl 
Mlyata;  and 

H.B.  7022.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mar- 
guerite Lefebvre  Broughton. 


HOUSE  BILLJ3  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated: 

H.R.  1271.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Jae  H.  Tang; 

HJl.  1542.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Sandra  Bank  Murphy; 

H.R.  2189.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Morris 
Aronow  and  other  employees  of  the  Poet 
Office  Department; 

HJl.  2811.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vernon 
E.  Llnth; 

H.R.  3366.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Perenc 
Molnar; 

H.R.  4099.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jesse 
Leigh.  Jr.; 

H.R.  5289.  An  act  4ot  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Zara  M.  Schrelber; 

HJl  5746.  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  Robert 
H.  Bagby: 


H.R.  5902.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eric 
Voegelln   and  Lulse  Betty  Onken  Voegelln; 

HR.  6181.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Rudolph  Sanderson,  of  Merlden,  Kans.: 

HR.6468.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harold 
J.  Burke;  and 

H  R.  7088.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
EMClcclo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7044.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
193,  83d  Congress,  relating  to  the  Corregldor- 
Bataan  Memorial  Commission;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


TAX  AND  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  about  45 
minutes  ago.  during  what  I  thought  was 
the  morning  hour,  I  proceeded  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the 
Record  an  article  published  in  the 
Evening  Star  of  yesterday.  A  point  of 
order  was  made  that  my  request  to  in- 
sert the  article  and  to  speak  on  it  was 
not  a  petition  or  a  memorial;  and  the 
point  was  sustained  by  the  Chair. 

About  5  minutes  ago  I  found  that  the 
Senate  was  back  in  the  morning  hour, 
with  no  petitions  or  memorials  being  sub- 
mitted, but,  instead,  the  same  tjrpe  of 
material  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  had 
proposed  to  speak  on  being  Inserted  in 
the  Record.  I  must  say  that  this  is  quite 
a  confusing  way  to  run  a  railroad. 

As   I   said    before,   in   last   evening's 

Washington    Star,    there    appeared    an 

article  by  the  columnist  Charles  Bart- 

lett  entitled  "Question  On  Tax  Cut  Is 

When?' " 

In  the  course  of  the  article  Mr.  Bart- 
lett  writes: 

The  administration  Is  fervently  against  the 
Republican  proposal  to  set  the  clvU  rights 
bill  aside  to  make  way  for  the  tax  bill. 

I  do  not  know  where  Mr.  Bartlett  got 
the  idea  that  there  was  a  Republican 
proposal  to  set  the  civil  rights  bill  aside 
in  favor  of  the  tax  bill.  To  be  charitable, 
perhaps  this  is  a  typographical  error, 
because  to  my  knowledge,  all  the  Re- 
publicans I  have  been  in  touch  with  feel 
that  the  tax  bill  should  be  set  aside  and 
that  the  civil  rights  bill  should  become 
the  No.  1  priority  bill  in  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House.    That  is  my  feeling,  too. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  tax  bill 
was  given  No.  1  priority  in  the  House.  I 
hope  it  will  not  receive  No.  1  priority  in 
the  Senate.  I  also  hope  that  Mr.  Bart- 
lett will  see  fit  to  come  forth  with  the 
names  of  the  Republicans  who  he  al- 
leges made  the  suggestion.  If  he  can- 
not do  so,  I  hope  he  will  retract  his 
statement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  be  printed  in  the  Record  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Oct.  1, 

19631 
Question  on  Tax  Cirr  Is  "When?" — Senate 

Finance  Commfttee  Passage  Seen  Cektain, 

WITH  TiMiKc  n«  Doubt 

(By  Charles  Bartlett) 

Initial  readings  on  the  disposition  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  Indicate  that  the 
Nation  will  almost  certainly  obtain  Its  tax 
cut  but  great  doubts  remain  on  the  question 
of  when. 
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All  except  2  of  the  11  Democrats  on  the 
committee  are  expected  to  favor  the  taz-cut- 
tlng  measure.  Since  nine  votes  constitute 
a  majority,  the  decisions  of  the  six  Republi- 
cans will  not  be  crucial  to  the  outcome. 
Important  divergences  exist,  however,  on  the 
Issue  of  timing. 

The  administration  is  fervently  against 
the  Republican  proposal  to  set  the  clvU 
rights  bill  aside  to  make  way  for  the  tax 
bin.  Swift  enactment  of  this  sensitive  meas- 
ure is  believed  essential  to  the  President's 
objective  of  cooling  the  aroused  passions  on 
both  sides  of  the  racial  issue  and  there  is  no 
instinct  to  let  the  matter  drag  Into  1964. 

Some  argrue  that  the  timing  of  the  tax 
bill's  enactment  is  not  Important,  since  Jan- 
uary 1,  1964.  will  be  the  effective  date  of  the 
reductions  whether  they  are  passed  this 
November  or  next  March. 

Against  this  view,  the  Treasury  maintains 
that  the  stimulative  value  of  the  tax  cut 
may  depend  heavily  upon  when  it  is  enacted. 
Its  potential  for  generating  economic  mo- 
mentum Is  clearly  greater  if  its  passage 
comes  while  the  economy  Is  stable.  If  It 
comes  after  the  start  of  the  downturn  that 
is  possible  next  winter,  its  Impact  may  be 
largely  defensive. 

The  tactical  hope  of  passing  both  major 
bills  before  the  end  of  the  year  lies  In  the 
chance  that  the  Senate  will  enact  the  tax 
law  before  it  locks  itself  In  a  filibuster  on 
civil  rights.  But  the  pursuit  of  speedy  ac- 
tion on  the  tax  measiire  Is  obstructed  by 
the  presence  on  the  Finance  Committee  of 
four  southern  Democrats,  who  want  to  de- 
lay the  tax  bill  to  strengthen  their  leverage 
In  civil  rights,  and  six  Republicans,  all  dis- 
inclined to  assist  the  administration  toward 
its  objectives. 

The  delicacy  involved  in  prodding  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  was  demonstrated  last 
week  when  Chairman  Haxbt  Btsd  reacted  in- 
dignantly to  a  letter  from  two  Democratic 
committee  members.  Pattl  Douglas  of  Illi- 
nois and  Clinton  Anokkson  of  New  Mexico, 
who  \irged  that  the  committee  proceed  ex- 
peditiously to  consider  the  tax  legislation. 

Btxo  observed  in  this  letter  several  argu- 
ments that  had  been  put  to  him  directly  by 
Treasury  officials  and  embraced  an  assump- 
tion that  the  letter  was  an  effort  inspired 
by  the  administration  to  stir  a  revolt  against 
his  leadership.  This  was  heinous  interfer- 
ence In  a  chairman's  prerogatives  and  a  just 
cause  for  wrath. 

Although  Btbs  is  one  of  the  two  Democrats 
on  the  committee  who  flatly  oppose  the  bill 
(  Albext  Oorz  of  Tennessee  Is  the  other ) .  his 
hold  on  the  committee's  procedures  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  he  has  rarely, 
unlike  other  southern  chairman,  used  his 
powers  to  obstruct  a  measure  that  he  did 
not  approve. 

In  the  similar  circumstances  of  the  1962 
tax  bill,  Btxs  allowed  Robert  Kerr,  the  late 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  who  ranked  Jiost  be- 
low him  on  Finance,  to  take  control  of  the 
committee.  But  he  is  unlikely  to  make  a 
similar  concession  to  the  new  No.  2  man, 
RnssKix  Long  of  Louisiana,  a  very  able  poUti- 
clan  who  is  separated  from  Btkd  by  a  gap 
of  30  years. 

The  Senators  are  unlikely  also  to  respond 
warmly  to  the  argument  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  them  to  hear  again  the  testimony 
taken  in  some  27  days  of  open  hearings  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  In 
the  interest  of  speed,  the  Treasury  will  ac- 
cept the  bill  passed  by  the  House  without 
raising  any  of  the  controversial  proposals 
that  have  been  eliminated. 

But  this  shortcut  will  not  be  acceptable  to 
some  of  the  members,  partlcxilarly  to  Oou, 
who  will  use  the  discarded  provisions  to  xin- 
derllne  his  contention  that  this  is  a  rich 
man's  tax  bill.  Although  his  views  on  taxes 
command  few  votes  in  the  Senate,  Ooax  is  a 
determined  and  resourceful  man  who  wUl  not 
be  put  aside  easily. 


The  members  of  the  Finance  Committee 
are  a  uniquely  individualistic  group  of  Sen- 
ators. They  will  ultimately  enact  a  tax  cut. 
but  they  wUl  do  it  as  Senators — in  their 
own  fashion  and  their  own  time.  Nobody 
knows  when  that  will  be. 


SOVIET-AMERICAN  COOPERATION 
IN  SPACE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
his  speech  before  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  on  September  20,  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  made  a  number  of  crea- 
tive proposals  for  improving  Soviet- 
American  relations  and  strengthening 
world  peace.  Foremost  smiong  these  was 
the  President's  suggestion  that  we  ex- 
plore the  possibilities  of  "joint  efforts  in 
the  regulation  and  exploration  of  space," 
including  a  joint  expedition  to  the  moon. 

For  reasons  which  I  shall  set  forth  in 
detail  in  the  near  future,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  space  exploration,  and  espe- 
ciaU9Vthe  project  for  landing  on  the 
moon  !fcr  1970,  can  be  regarded  as  being 
amongMiie  highest  priority  needs  of  the 
Ameriean  people.  At  a  time  when  our 
publia  education  is  starved  for  funds, 
when  over  4  million  Americans  are 
unemployed — not  least  because '^of  the  in- 
adequacies of  our  public  education,  and 
when  our  cities  are  blighted  by  spreading 
slums  and  rising  crime  rates,  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  regard  the  $5.35  billion 
authorized  for  the  space  program  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
minimum  cost  of  $20  billion  for  the  moon 
project,  as  anything  but  an  unwarranted 
diversion  of  resources  from  the  Nation's 
most  pressing  needs. 

Space  exploration  is  nonetheless  an 
important  and  potentially  rewarding 
enterprise.  The  problem  before  both  the 
Executive  and  the  Congress  is  to  assign 
to  the  space  program  an  appropriate 
priority  which  will  not  destroy  or  crip- 
ple it,  but  will  bring  it  into  a  realistic 
relationship  with  other,  more  important 
national  programs. 

Soviet- American  cooperation  in  space, 
as  proposed  by  the  President,  would  serve 
two  valuable  purposes:  First,  it  would 
greatly  reduce  the  costs  of  space  explora- 
tion, releasing  funds  for  important  do- 
mestic programs,  such  as  education,  em- 
ployment, urban  renewal,  and  conserva- 
tion of  resources;  second,  it  would  fur- 
ther reduce  world  tensions  by  opening 
up  a  significant  new  area  of  Soviet- 
American  cooperation. 

A  joint  Soviet- American  effort  in  space 
would  enable — and  perhaps  encouraige — 
both  countries  to  divert  resources  to  ci- 
vilian needs.  As  the  President  pointed 
out.  there  is  no  problem  of  national 
sovereignty  in  space  since,  by  resolution 
of  the  General  Assembly,  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations  have  renounced 
claims  to  territorial  rights  in  outer  space 
and  celestial  bodies.  Why.  therefore,  as 
the  President  asked,  should  the  United 
States  and  tlie  Soviet  Union,  in  prepar- 
ing expeditions  to  the  moon,  "become 
involved  in  immense  duplications  of  re- 
search, construction,  and  expenditure"? 

The  President's  point  is  unassailable. 
Wealthy  as  we  are,  we  are  beset  by  con- 
tinuing deficits  in  our  national  budget 
and  balance  of  payments  and  by  great 
and  growing  domestic  needs.  We  sim- 
ply cannot  afford  to  refuse  to  explore  a 


means  of  saving  vast  sums  of  money 
through  a  joint  effort  in  space.  Again 
and  again,  we  have  been  told  that  do- 
mestic needs  in  the  fields  of  education 
and  employment  must  be  delayed  be- 
cause of  the  high  costs  of  national  de- 
fense. A  joint  moon  project  would  re- 
lease funds  for  long-neglected  domestic 
needs,  without  impairing  the  needs  of 
our  Defense  Establishment,  and,  indeed, 
without  impairing  the  space  program 
itself. 

The  second  major  advantage  of  So- 
viet-Americ£in  cooperation  in  space  is 
the  potential  effect  of  such  a  joint  effort 
in  improving  the  state  of  international 
relations.  As  the  New  York  Times  com- 
mented in  an  editorial  on  September 
21: 

The  political  fallout  from  any  such  com- 
bined effort,  the  example  of  cooperation  to- 
ward a  common  goal,  would,  of  course,  exert 
a  highly  beneficial  influence  toward  bringing 
the  nations  of  the  Soviet  and  Western  Worlds 
together. 

Or  as  Charles  Bartlett  wrote  in  the 
Washington  Star  on  September  17: 

It  is  a  question  of  whether  this  new  di- 
mension of  man's  activity  is  to  become  a 
unifying  challenge  or  merely  an  extension  of 
the  cold  war  battleground. 

Cooperation  in  space  could  be  a  con- 
structive sequel  to  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  in  our  national  strategy  of  peace. 
When  a  prominent  member  of  the  So- 
viet Academy  of  Sciences,  Dr.  Anatoly  A. 
Blagonravov.  suggested  earlier  this 
month  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  pre- 
pared to  consider  the  possibility  of  co- 
operation on  the  lunar  project,  a  valu- 
able opp>ortunity  was  opened  to  explore 
whether  the  Russians  are  really  willing 
to  open  a  new  avenue  toward  peace.  It 
may  be,  of  course,  that  we  shall  be  dis- 
appointed; that,  as  so  often  in  the  past, 
the  Soviet  offer  will  turn  out  to  have 
been  a  hollow  gesture  of  propaganda. 
But  to  dismiss  such  a  proposal  out  of 
hand — whether  for  some  trivial  reason, 
such  as  the  difficulties  of  reconciling  the 
metric  system  used  by  the  Russians  with 
our  system  of  Inches  and  feet;  or  even 
for  more  substantial  reasons,  such  as  the 
sensitive  military  implications  of  reveal- 
ing information  relating  to  rockets  and 
guidance  systems — would  be  to  admit 
that  our  own  past  proposals  for  coopera- 
tion in  space  were  Issued  only  for  prop- 
aganda purposes. 

Fortunately,  the  President  replied  af- 
firmatively and  courageously  to  the  So- 
viet suggestion.  It  may  be  that  the  Presi- 
dent's initiative  will  be  rejected  by  the 
Soviets.  But  there  is  nothing  to  be  lost 
by  exploring  the  possibility  of  coopera- 
tion in  space.  At  best,  it  could  result  in 
a  joint  expedition  to  the  moon  which 
would  not  only  be  a  great  technical 
achievement,  but  also  would  be  a  dra- 
matic demonstration  of  the  willingness 
of  the  two  great  powers  to  work  together 
in  peace.  At  the  very  least,  an  honest  ex- 
ploration of  the  possibilities  of  coopera- 
tion in  space  would  demonstrate  that 
the  United  States  is  genuinely  dedicated 
to  the  objective  set  forth  by  President 
Kennedy  in  his  inaugural  address,  in 
these  words: 

Let  both  sides  seek  to  Invoke  the  wonders 
of  science  Instead  of  its  terrene.  Together,  let 
U8  explore  the  stars. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcord  ^n 
article  entitled,  "Purifying  the  MoOn 
Project."  written  by  Walter  LlppmanH. 
and  published  in  the  Washington  Poet 
of  September  24.  1963.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artidle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoi^d, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Waahlngton  Post,  Sept.  24.  196$ 

PrnuFTiNO   THX   Moon   P»oject 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

The  President  has  made  hU  suggestion  |o( 
collaboration  In  going  to  the  moon  at  a  tlitie 
when  there  Is  some  improvement  In  U.S.S.li.- 
U.SA.  relations.  It  happens  also  to  be  a  tliiie 
when  there  Is  a  growing  doubt  among  Amar- 
tcan  scientists  and  among  the  people  gener- 
ally about  the  commitment  to  put  an  Amflr- 
ican  man  on  the  moon  by  the  year  1970.      j 

The  Presidents  proposal  at  the  UJ*.  is.ilt 
seems  to  me.  excellent  even  Lf  the  joint  effqrt 
proves  to  be  technically  and  politically  im- 
practicable. It  is  excellent  because  it  mity 
offer  an  honorable  way  to  correct  the  mis- 
takes of  our  original  commitments  about  gp- 
ing  to  the  moon. 

There  were  two  big  mistakes.  One  was  the 
commitment  to  put  a  man.  a  living  person 
rather  than  instruments,  on  the  moon.  The 
other  mistake  was  to  set  a  deadline — 197o|— 
when  the  man  was  to  land  on  the  moon.    | 

These  two  mistakes  have  transformed  wh|at 
is  an  immensely  fascinating  scientific  expefl- 
ment  into  a  morbid  and  vulgar  stunt.  The 
use  of  living  men  rather  than  instrumeqts 
has  given  a  gruesome  color  to  the  whole  eti- 
terprise  which  is  akin  to  that  of  the  circus 
performer  who  shoots  a  flower  out  of  4ls 
daughter's  mouth.  For  this  is  showmansbjip 
and  not  science,  and  it  contaminates  the 
whole  affair.  We  shall  be  back  in  the  realm 
of  honest  science  when  we  proclaim  as  oUr 
objective  the  landing  and  orbiting  of  Instru- 
ments which  can  send  back  exact  data. 

The  setting  of  1970  as  a  target  date  turned 
the  enterprise  into  a  race  in  which  the  ob- 
jective is  not  to  explore  the  heavens  but  ito 
be  one  up  on  the  Russians.  By  fixing  ^  a 
date,  by  making  it  a  race,  we  are  not  oi|ly 
prostituting  the  nature  of  the  scientific  Ef- 
fort but  are  distorting  it.  We  have  mxil- 
tlpUed  the  coat  many  times  and,  what  is  evin 
more  damaging  to  our  society,  we  are  stralh- 
ing  beyond  the  proi>er  limits  our  relatively 
small  supply  of  scientists  and  technlciaos. 
Not  since  the  Pharaohs  built  the  pyramids 
has  a  society  devoted  such  gigantic  sums  to 
a  purpose  which  has  almost  nothing  to  do 
with  Its  security  or  its  welfare.  | 

And  yet.  the  exploration  of  space  will  bri|ig 
a  new  understanding  of  the  iiniverse  and  |of 
life,  and  this  is  a  noble  end  for  which  jto 
work.  But  all  this  will  be  done  best — 411 
this,  it  may  be,  can  be  done  only — if  tpe 
Impulses  of  the  project  are  purified,  if  they 
are  cleansed  of  showmanship,  chauvinism, 
and  morbid  coDfimerclalism.  Opening  up  the 
heavens  is  too  big  an  enterprise  to  be  mixM 
with  concern  about  which  nation  gets  the 
first  headlines  and  the  biggest  ones. 

As  I  see  It,  the  best  way  to  purify  t^e 
moon  project  is  to  do  what  the  Presideht 
has  suggested,  to  work  out  with  the  Soviet 
Union  at  least  a  common  program  with  grow- 
ing exchange  of  scientific  data  and  increas- 
ing consultation.  It  does  not  matter  much 
whether  the  first  trip  to  the  moon  is  ma<te 
by  an  American  astronaut  and  a  Soviet  astrp- 
nette.  What  does  matter  is  that  we  should 
agree  to  teeat  our  separate  efforts  as  a  scien- 
tific and  not  as  a  cold  war  operation. 


T 


PERSONAL   STORIES   OF   THE    I 
ASTRONAUTS  ' 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President,  on 
September  17,  it  was  announced  that  t^e 


Nation's  16  astronauts  have  signed  con- 
tracts with  Life  magazine  and  Field  En- 
terprises, Inc..  selling  exclusive  rights  to 
their  personal  stories  for  over  $1  million. 
Under  these  contracts,  each  astronaut 
will  receive  $16,250  a  year  for  4  years. 

I  believe  that  the  decision  of  the  astro- 
nauts to  enter  these  arrangements  was 
an  unfortunate  one.  and  that  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration showed  c>oor  judgment  in  author- 
izing the  contracts.  There  are  differing 
opinions  about  the  wisdom  of  the  space 
program,  and  especially  about  the  proj- 
ect for  landing  on  the  moon  before  1970; 
but  all  Americans  have  been  united  in 
their  admiration  and  pride  in  the  astro- 
nauts themselves.  The  injection  of  a 
private  commercial  element  into  the 
space  program  may  tend  in  some  small 
measure  to  tarnish  our  pride  in  this  na- 
tional scientific  undertaking,  and  to  re- 
duce the  worldwide  admiration  which 
space  exploration  has  won  for  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
portion  of  an  editorial  entitled  "Let  Us 
Explore  the  Stars."  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  September  17. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows: 

The  sale  of  the  astronauts'  personal 
stories  represents  a  stain  of  commercialism 
on  the  record  of  the  space  program.  The 
astronauts  are  not  movie  stars  or  baseball 
heroes  whose  achievements  in  some  private 
field  of  endeavor  have  made  them  objects  of 
public  interest.  The  motive  of  private  profit 
has  an  honorable  and  legitimate  place  in  the 
world  of  commercial  endeavor,  but  that 
world  does  not  embrace  the  tasks  the  astro- 
nauts have  voluntarily  agreed  to  attempt. 
If  they  are  underpaid  for  the  kind  of  Job 
they  do  (a  condition  that  exists  very  widely 
in  the  Federal  Government)  they  should  be 
paid  more;  but  they  should  be  paid  by  their 
employers,  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
They  should  not  be  permitted  to  reap  enor- 
mous private  profits  from  outside  sources  on 
the  basis  of  their  participation  in  a  great 
national  effort. 


CONDITION  SALE  OP  WHEAT  TO 
RUSSIA  ON  GETTING  OUT  OF 
CUBA 

Mr.  PROX»fIIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  Just 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Chan- 
cellor Adenauer,  of  West  Germany,  has 
objected  to  the  sale  of  wheat  by  our 
country  to  the  Soviet  Union  at  a  subsi- 
dized price,  on  the  ground  that  such  a 
program  will  only  help  communism.  I 
wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  Mr.  Ade- 
nauer is  scarcely  in  a  t>osltion  to  make 
such  an  objection,  in  view  of  his  prac- 
tices and  the  practices  of  his  Govern- 
ment in  dealing  with  Russia.  Neverthe- 
less. I  do  believe  that  Chancellor 
Adenauer  is  correct  in  his  conclusion 
that  sales  of  wheat  to  Russia  would,  in 
fact,  help  communism.  I  suggest  that 
there  would  be  no  real  quid  pro  quo. 
Russia  needs  wheat,  in  order  to  help 
strengthen  relations  with  her  satellite 
countries.  What  we  would  get  in  return 
would  be  sterile;  the  gold  we  would  get 
would,  in  my  Judgment,  be  of  relatively 
little  value  to  us. 


I  would  propose  that  instead  of  sim- 
ply selling  the  wheat  at  subsidized  prices 
for  gold,  we  should  Insist  on  at  least  one 
of  the  following  concessions: 

One,  that  the  Soviet  Union  agree  to 
withdraw  Its  troops  and  Its  missiles  from 
Cuba. 

Or,  two,  that  the  Soviet  Union  agree 
to  knock  down  the  Berlin  wall. 

Or,  three,  that  the  Soviet  Union  agree 
to  repay  the  United  Nations  for  Its  pro 
rata  cost  of  United  Nations  operations 
In  the  Congo  and  the  overall  amount 
past  due  by  the  U.S.S.R.  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Or  four,  that  the  Soviet  Union  stop 
pouring  money,  propaganda,  and  guer- 
rillas Into  Latin  America,  to  subvert  this 
hemisphere. 

Or  five,  that  the  Soviet  Union  allow 
free  elections  under  United  Nations 
supervision  in  Hungary.  Poland,  Czech- 
oslovakia, Bulgaria,  and  all  other  cap- 
tive nations. 

Or  six,  that  the  Soviet  Union  limit  its 
personnel  going  to  new  African  nations 
to  genuine  technicians,  and  that  It  strip 
Soviet  embassy  staffs  of  propagandists, 
revolutionary  agitators,  and  trouble 
makers. 

Or  seven,  that  the  Soviet  Union  allow 
a  real  cultural  and  educational  ex- 
change with  the  West,  and  allow  a  sharp 
Increase  In  freedom  for  the  Soviet  people, 
as  an  Important  bridge  toward  [>eace. 

Or  eight,  that  the  Soviet  Union  allow 
full  freedom  to  U.S.  citizens  to  travel  in 
the  U.S.S.R. 

Or  nine,  that  the  Soviet  Union  agree 
to  uiillmited  onsite  Inspection  of  UJ3J8.R. 
missile  bases,  and  that  In  return  It  accept 
our  agreement  to  permit  the  U.S.S.R. 
to  inspect  our  missile  bases. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  could  get  such  an 
agreement  it  would  be  a  realistic  quid 
pro  quo,  and  a  reason  for  helping  the 
Russian  economy,  because  the  conces- 
sions I  am  suggesting  would  be  real  and 
substantial  concessions  to  freedom. 
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PROPOSED  SALE  OF  WHEAT  TO 
RUSSIA 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  being 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  I  attended  the  informal 
meetings  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  held  for  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State,  upon  the  advisability  of 
selling  approximately  100  to  200  million 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
At  the  outset,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
my  study  of  the  legislative  acts  relating 
to  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  indicate 
that  they  do  not  restrict  the  authority 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
acting  through  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, to  p>ermit  the  issuance  of  export 
licenses  to  the  private  grain  Industry  of 
the  United  States  to  export  wheat  to 
Russia. 

What  I  do  question,  and  this  Is  the 
purpose  of  my  remarks,  is  whether  the 
sale  of  wheat  to  Russia  in  this  Isolated 
transaction  should  be  made  without  re- 
viewing with  the  Congress  and  with  our 
allies  the  total  trade  policy  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  on  one  side,  and  the 


Soviet  Union  and  Commimlst -dominated 
countries.  For  I  do  not  think  it  can 
be  contradicted  that  it  has  been  for  many 
years,  and  is  now,  the  declared  policy 
of  the  Congress — a  policy  which  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  has 
observed  and  in  which  it  must  be  as- 
sumed the  executive  branch  concurred — 
that  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist- 
dominated  countries  should  not  be  car- 
ried on  except  under  very  limited  cir- 
cumstances. 

It  is  certainly  the  declared  policy  of 
the  Congress  that  subsidized  agricultural 
commodities — such  as  the  wheat  in 
question — shall  not  be  sold,  or  made 
available  in  any  way,  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Agriculture  Act  of  1961,  Public 
Law  87-128,  August  8.  1961,  states  in  its 
declaration  of  policy : 

Sec.  2.  •  •  •  it  Is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  •  •  •  (c)  ex- 
pand foreign  trade  In  agrlcultxiral  com- 
modities with  friendly  nations,  as  defined 
In  section  107  of  PubUc  Law  480,  83rd  Con- 
gress, as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1707) .  and  in  no 
manner  either  subsidize  the  export,  sell,  or 
make  available  any  subsidized  agricultural 
commodity  to  any  nations  other  than  such 
friendly  nations  and  thus  make  full  use  of 
our  agricultural  abundance; 

Section  107  of  Public  Law  480,  83  d  Con- 
gress, to  which  the  Act  of  1961  refers, 
reads  as  follows : 

Sbc.  107.  As  vised  In  this  Act.  "friendly 
nation"  means  any  country  other  than  (1) 
the  UJS.SJl..  or  (2)  any  nation  or  area  domi- 
nated or  controlled  by  the  foreign  govern- 
ment or  foreign  organization  controlling 
the  world  Communist  movement.  (7  UjS.C. 
1707.) 

The  Export  Control  Act  of  1949,  which 
authorizes  the  President  to  prohibit  or 
curtail  exports  from  the  United  States, 
contains  in  section  3  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

(c)  The  authority  conferred  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  exercised  with  respect  to 
any  agrlcultxiral  commodity.  Including  fats 
and  oUs.  during  any  period  for  which  the 
supply  of  such  commodity  is  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  in  excess 
of  the  requirements  of  the  domestic  econ- 
omy, except  to  the  extent  required  to  effec- 
tuate the  policies  set  forth  in  clause  (b) 
or  clause  (c)  of  section  2  hereof. 

This  section  excludes  surplus  agricul- 
tural products  from  the  export  controls 
authorized  by  the  act,  but  contains  an 
exception  to  effectuate  the  trade  policies 
set  forth  In  clauses  (b)  and  (c)  of  the 
act.  Clauses  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  2  do 
call  attention  to  the  significance  of  ex- 
ports to  our  national  security,  and  de- 
clare the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
use  export  controls,  and  I  quote: 

(b)  to  further  the  foreign  poUcy  of  the 
United  States  and  to  aid  in  fulfilling  its 
international  responsibilities;  and  (c)  to 
exercise  the  necessary  vigilance  over  exports 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  significance 
to  the  national  secvirity  of  the  United  States. 

Let  me  say  that  the  Export  Control  Act 
also  imposes  upon  the  executive  branch 
the  obligation  of  coordinating  our  export 
policies  with  our  allies. 

While  not  dealing  directly  with  such 
an  issue  as  the  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia 


which  the  executive  branch  Is  consider- 
ing, the  Battle  Act  of  October  26,  1951, 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Acts,  even  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  passed  last 
year,  set  up  restrictions  of  various  types 
which  confirm  that  it  has  been,  and  that 
it  is  today,  the  settled  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress, declared  through  many  legislative 
enactments,  that  our  general  policy 
looks  with  disfavor  upon  trade  with 
Russia  or  the  Communist-dominated 
countries — and  in  certain  cases  specifi- 
cally prohibits  such  trade. 

If  the  proposal  were  to  relieve  hunger 
in  Russia,  I  have  no  doubt  that  there 
would  be  no  great  objection  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  generally,  because 
the  relief  of  hunger  wherever  it  may  oc- 
cur has  been  the  traditional  policy  of 
our  country.  If  the  proposal  were  a 
part  of  a  settled  and  declared  change  in 
trade  policy  by  our  country,  which  had 
been  thoroughly  discussed  with  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  with  our 
allies,  I  think  that  would  have  signifi- 
cance. But  it  is  not  claimed  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
that  the  wheat  is  needed  to  relieve 
himger  in  Russia.  And  those  who  met 
with  us  said  that  it  did  not  represent 
any  change  in  trade  policy;  to  the  con- 
trary, it  was  stated  that  it  was  an  isolated 
transaction. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  proposal  Is  not 
intended  to  satisfy  hunger,  and  is  in- 
tended solely  to  assist  the  Soviet  Union — 
and  that  is  what  it  was  agreed  it  would 
do — to  meet  its  own  export  commitments 
to  the  Communist  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  its  commitments  to  Latin 
America,  and  if  it  does  not  represent 
any  change  in  our  trade  policy,  evidently 
the  only  reason  for  engaging  in  this 
isolated  transaction  is  the  desire  to  make 
a  deal  to  secure  the  purchase  price  of 
several  hundred  million  dollars,  either 
In  dollars  or  in  gold. 

I  do  not  question  that  we  need  the 
money,  but  I  think  that  an  insufficient 
reason  for  a  great  nation  like  the  United 
States  to  contravene  its  declared  policy. 
There  may  be  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
sons for  a  change  in  our  total  trade 
policies  with  respect  to  Russia  and  the 
Communist-dominated  countries.  I  can 
see  from  such  iniormatlon  that  I  have 
that  some  changes  could  be  made.  It 
may  be  that  limited  trade  would  be  help- 
ful to  the  economy  of  our  country  and 
not  In  derogation  of  our  national  secu- 
rity. But  if  that  is  correct,  I  believe  the 
administration  would  be  on  firmer 
ground  if,  before  embarking  on  a  new 
course,  it  would  review  our  entire  trade 
policy  and  that  of  our  allies  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  present  its  conclusions 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress. If  the  Congress  should  indicate 
Its  approval  of  a  change  in  trade  policy, 
it  would  be  very  helpful  to  the  executive 
branch,  and  to  a  definition  of  our  trade 
policy  and  its  effect  upon  our  domestic 
and  foreign  policy.  Even  if  the  Congress 
did  not  concur  wholly,  the  President,  un- 
less actually  prohibited,  would  have  the 
authority  to  make  such  decisions  as  he 
might  consider  to  be  in  the  national 
Interest,  and  he  would  be  buttressed  by 
the  fact  that  he  had  presented  to  the 


Congress  and  to  the  Nation  the  reasons 
wliich  he  felt  demanded  a  change  in  our 
trade  policy. 

I  should  like  to  repeat  and  emphasize 
that  such  a  change  In  trade  policy  would 
be  a  change  in  a  policy  which  has  been, 
without  question,  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress which  has  been  followed  and  ob- 
served by  three  administrations  since 
World  War  II. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  the  proposed 
sale  of  wheat  may  not  be  a  major  trans- 
action. On  the  other  hand.  It  would 
not  relieve  hunger  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  would  enable  the  Soviet  Union  to  meet 
Its  trade  commitments.  And  it  would 
at  least  contravene  the  declared  policy 
of  the  Congress. 

A  broader  question  than  a  single  sale 
of  wheat  is  involved — and  that  is  the 
question  of  our  total  trade  policy  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  with  Communist- 
dominated  countries.  That  is  an  issue 
which  in  my  judgment  is  vital.  It  has 
great  significance  to  our  economy.  It 
is  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  our  relationships  with  our 
allies.  I  believe  it  should  be  determined 
as  a  result  of  broader  considerations 
than  the  approval  of  an  isolated  wheat 
transaction  which,  on  the  basis  of  the 
evidence  we  have  heard  thus  far,  would 
have  no  purpose  except  to  secure  several 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  much  as  we 
need  it,  either  in  dollars  or  in  gold. 

I  dislike  seeing  the  United  States,  great 
nation  that  it  Is.  chasing  off  in  a  grubby 
manner  after  Russian  gold  without  great 
consideration,  and  without  a  review  of 
our  total  trade  policy. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  opposed  to  this 
sale  of  wheat  to  Russia. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  He  has  been  a 
distinguished  Ambassador.  He  is  an  ex- 
pert on  foreign  policy,  a  man  who  is  most 
moderate  and  thoughtful  about  our  for- 
eign aid  program  and  Its  relationships  in 
the  world,  a  man  who  has  been  an  out- 
standing advocate  of  everything  we  can 
honorably  do  to  secure  peace.  The  re- 
sponsible, careful  legal  and  policy  analy- 
sis by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  adds 
great  weight  to  the  cause  of  those  of  us 
who  have  been  contending  that  the  ad- 
ministration should  take  a  long  and 
careful  look  before  selling  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  gold  a  great  amount  of  wheat 
under  the  circumstances. 
Mr.  COOPER.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


LET  US  KEEP  HOSTILE  FISHING 
FLEETS  12  MILES  FROM  OUR 
SHORES 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  yesterday  passed  S.  1988  to  pro- 
hibit fishing  In  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States  by  persons  other  than  U.S. 
nationals  or  Inhabitants.  This  bill  was 
Introduced  by  my  able  and  distinguished 
colleague  [Mr.  Bartlett),  who  is  to  be 
highly  commended  for  the  skill  and  effi- 
ciency with  which  he  managed  the  bill  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Much  praise  is 
also  due  to  the  able  and  distinguished 
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chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce for  his  assistance  and  determlnja- 
tion  In  passing  this  measure. 

S.  1988  is  a  simple  bill  to  put  teeth  into 
an  existing  prohibition  governing  the  in- 
vasion of  the  territorial  waters  of  t|ie 
United  States. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  is  long  overdue. 

We  In  Alaska  fully  realize  and  have 
for  some  time  now  protested  the  invasion 
of  our  waters  by  Japanese  and  Russi|in 
fishing  fleets  of  grea<  size.  I 

Just  recently  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  wrote  a  strong  letter  Ito 
President  Kennedy  protesting  the  Rus- 
sian invasion  of  the  waters  off  Kodink 
Island.  The  Russian  methods  are  ruth- 
less and  destructive.  Knowing  th|at 
Americans  fishing  for  crab  In  those 
waters  are  experienced  and  knowledge- 
able about  where  the  crabs  are  located 
they  wait  until  the  pots  are  set  and  th^n 
rushing  in  with  their  nets  scooping  tp 
crabs  Indiscriminately  and  deliberataly 
destroying  the  crab  pots  of  the  Alaskan 
fishermen.  In  taking  such  actions  they 
ignore  soxind  conservation  measures 
which  must  be  followed  by  Alaskan  fish- 
ermen. If  the  Russian  and  Japanese 
fishing  fleets  are  permitted  to  continue 
as  they  have,  the  time  will  not  be  fftr 
distant  when  these  valuable  fishHig 
grounds  will  be  depleted  and  destroyed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Iqt- 
ter  sent  by  Governor  Egan  to  the  Pre^- 
dent  be  printed  in  full  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Now  that  S.  19$8 
has  passed,  it  is  time  to  take  action  dn 
a  bill  which  I  introduced  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  distinguished  junior  Se|i- 
ator  from  Maine  [Mr.  MusKixl.  Thtit 
bill,  S.  1816,  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent, under  certain  circumstances  to  pro- 
hibit fishing  by  foreigners  lying  within 
12  miles  off  the  shores  of  any  of  t|ie 
States. 

Canada  has  taken  that  action  unjl- 
laterally.  Similar  action  by  the  United 
States  is  needed  and  overdue. 

It  is  Imperative  that  action  along  the 
lines  proposed  in  my  bill  be  taken  be- 
cause the  Russian  trawling  fleet  is  n^t 
within  the  3 -mile  limit.    Governor  Egin 
has  requested  the  President  to  declare 
that  crab  is  a  resources  of  our  Conl^i- 
nental  Shelf.    I  join  Governor  Egan  ^i 
this  request  smd  trust  that  he  will  act  On 
this  request  with  all  speed.     I  also  hope 
that  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
will  take  early  action  on  S.  1816  whlQh 
would  further  protect  our  fishing  re- 
sources against  Russian  depredations. 
ExRiBrr  1 
State  or  Alaska, 
/nCE  OF  THB  Governor, 
Juneau,  September  27.  1963. 
Hon.  Ernest  Grttening, 
U.S.  Seiiate. 

New  Senate  Offlce  Building, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  Enclosed  Is 
carbon  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  sent  to  Pre4i- 
dent  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Secretary  oi  Stajte 
Dean  Rusk.  I  enclose  also,  for  yovir  use  a^d 
Information,  a  copy  of  the  transcript '  I 
referred  to  In  that  letter. 

I  am  going  to  fly.  this  very  afterno<^, 
to  Kodlak  to  meet  with  the  fishermen  who 


are  assembling  there  as  a  result  of  a  recent 
Russian  Invasion  of  the  crab  ground  area. 
I  don't  know  how  long  the  fishermen  wlU 
naort  to  simply  withdrawing  and  retiring 
from  our  historic  fishing  grounds.  I  suspect 
that  it  may  not  be  for  too  long. 
Sincerely, 

William  A.  Egan, 

Governor. 


Stats  or  Alaska, 
OmcE  or  the  Governor. 
Juneau,  September  27,  1963. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Waahington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  please  find 
a  transcript  of  testimony  taken  by  the  State's 
attorney  general  at  a  hearing  convened  at 
Kodlak.  Alaska,  on  September  14,  1963.  The 
hesu-ing  was  convened  at  the  request  of  the 
fishermen  themselves.  The  expense  of  at- 
tending the  hearing  and  the  transcription  of 
the  testimony  taken  was  borne  by  the  fisher- 
men at  Kodlak. 

The  testimony  of  16  witnesses  was  taken. 
Several  of  the  fishermen  left  their  boats 
and  fiew  In  to  Kodlak  by  airplane  to  attend 
the  hearing  and  to  give  testimony  as  to  what 
they  personally  observed  concerning  the 
Russian  crab  fishing  effort  in  the  waters 
just  off  Kodlak  Island.  Each  witness  was 
sworn.  The  testimony  herein  indicates  con- 
clusively that  the  Russians  were  In  the 
waters  off  Kodlak  for  the  pvirpose  of  taking 
king  crabs  in  what  amounts  to  commercial 
quantities. 

Their  method  of  taking  crabs  was  destruc- 
tive, not  only  to  American  fishing  gear  In  the 
area,  but  also  to  the  crab  fishery  Itself. 
Whereas  our  conservation  restrictions  have 
limited  our  fishermen  to  the  \ise  of  crab 
pots  and  to  the  taking  of  adult  male  crabs 
over  a  certain  size,  the  Russian  fishing  effort 
Is  limited  by  no  such  restrictions.  Their  use 
of  trawl  gear,  which  was  once  available  to 
American  fishermen  but  no  longer,  destroyed 
and  continues  to  destroy  many  of  the  crabs 
which  are  not  picked  up  by  the  gear  itself. 
Further,  the  Russians  did  not  return  to  the 
water  small  male  or  female  crabs,  which  are 
necessary  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  fishery. 

Last  year  when  a  representation  of  the 
U.S.  State  Department  was  at  Kodlak,  be 
suggested  that  Kodiak  fishermen  mark  their 
buoy  markers  floating  above  their  crab  pot 
fishing  gear  plainly  so  that  the  Russians 
could  see  them  and  avoid  running  over  them. 
Although  ovir  flshermen,  at  that  time,  at- 
tempted to  explain  to  your  representative 
that  the  Russians  would  pay  no  heed  to 
marked  gear,  such  attempts  went  unheeded. 
It  was  your  representative's  view  that  If  any 
crab  pots  had.  In  fact,  been  destroyed,  that 
it  was  inadvertent  destruction  on  the  part  of 
the  Russians  and  not  willful. 

The  testimony  herein  Indicates  conclusive- 
ly that  such  was  not  and  is  not  the  case. 
The  Russian  fishermen  are  aware  that  our 
own  people  know  where  the  richest  crab 
grounds  are  located.  Hence,  the  Russians  go 
where  they  see  our  boats  and  our  gear  (plain- 
ly marked)  fishing  for  crab.  They  are  not 
content  merely  to  compete,  but  have  under- 
taken destruction  of  the  crab  pot  gear  be- 
longing to  our  people  In  full  view  of  our  flsh- 
ermen. The  reason  for  doing  this  is  simple 
enough  to  understand.  By  destroying  a  num- 
ber of  crab  pots,  they  have  forced  our  fish- 
ermen to  remove  their  remaining  gear  and 
retire  from  the  area.  Our  fishermen  cannot, 
of  course,  stand  idly  by  while  their  fishing 
gear  and  means  of  making  a  living  are  de- 
stroyed. They  must  either  give  up  grounds 
which  we;  I.e.,  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  that  State  of  Alaska,  have  cul- 
tivated and  helped  to  bring  to  their  present 
rich  yield,  or  they  will  take  some  aggressive 
action  against  the  Invaders.  I  have  consist- 
ently pointed  out  to  the  fishermen  that 
violence  will  not  resolve  the  matter  and  that 


the  exercise  of  restraint  is  necessary.  I  can 
do  no  less  than  give  you  my  Impression  of  the 
situation,  however,  which  Is  that  our  people 
will  wait  only  so  long  before  they  take  some 
sort  of  direct  action  against  the  Russians. 

When  the  State  Department  filed  a  pro- 
test with  the  Russians,  logic  compelled  our 
flshermen  to  wait  and  see  and  hope  for  a 
good  outcome.  However,  on  Saturday, 
September  21.  1963,  and  Tuesday,  September 
24,  1963,  Russian  vessels  were  again  destroy- 
ing our  flrshermen's  crab  gear  off  Kodiak 
Island.  The  situation  Is  serious  and  war- 
rants yoxir  direct  action  at  once.  The  clear- 
est and  most  direct  solution  to  the  problem 
is  for  the  United  States  to  declare  that  crab 
is  a  resource  of  our  Continental  Shelf.  Other 
methods,  such  as  protests  to  the  Russian 
Ambassador  or  even  directly  to  the  Russian 
Government  at  Moscow  through  our  Ambas- 
sador, will  consume  a  great  deal  of  time,  even 
if  such  protests  are  effective  ultimately  in 
securing  Russian  withdrawal  from  crab  fish- 
ing on  the  Continental  Shelf. 

This  transcript  contains  the  testimony  of 
a  Coast  Guard  officer,  who  was  called  to 
testify  to  his  personal  observation  of  the 
Russian  crab  effort.  His  testimony  corrob- 
orates that  of  the  fishermen. 

I  urge  you  to  give  this  matter  your  inunedl- 
ate  and  serious  attention. 
Sincerely. 

William  A.  Egan, 

Governor. 

State  or  Alaska. 
OrriCE  or  the  Governor, 

September  27,  1963. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 

Secretary  of  State.  i 

Department  of  State,  I 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  Enclosed  please  find 
a  transcript  of  testimony  taken  by  the 
States  attorney  general  at  a  hearing  con- 
vened at  Kodiak,  Alaska,  on  September  14, 
1963.  The  hearing  was  convened  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  fishermen  themselves.  The  ex- 
pense of  attending  the  hearing  and  the 
transcription  of  the  testimony  taken  was 
born  by  the  flshermen  at  Kodiak. 

The  testimony  of  16  witnesses  was  taken. 
Several  of  the  flshermen  left  their  boats  and 
flew  In  to  Kodiak  by  airplane  to  attend  the 
bearing  and  to  give  testimony  as  to  what 
they  personally  observed  concerning  the 
Russian  crab  fishing  effort  In  the  waters  Just 
off  Kodiak  Island.  Each  witness  was  sworn. 
The  testimony  herein  Indicates  conclusively 
that  the  Russians  were  In  the  waters  off 
Kodlak  for  the  purpose  of  taking  king  crab 
In  what  amounts  to  commercial  quantities. 

Their  method  of  taking  crab  was  destruc- 
tive, not  only  to  American  fishing  gear  In  the 
area,  but  also  to  the  crab  fishery  Itself. 
Whereas  our  conservation  restrictions  have 
limited  our  fishermen  to  the  use  of  crab  pots 
and  to  the  taking  of  adult  male  crab  over  a 
certain  size,  the  Russian  fishing  effort  is 
limited  by  no  such  restrictions.  Their  use 
of  trawl  gear,  which  was  once  available  to 
American  fishermen  but  no  longer,  destroyed 
and  continues  to  destroy  many  of  the  crab 
which  are  not  picked  up  by  the  gear  Itself. 
Further,  the  Russians  did  not  return  to  the 
water  small  male  or  female  crabs,  which  are 
necessary  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  fishery. 

Last  year  when  a  representative  of  the 
U.S.  State  Department  was  at  Kodiak,  he 
suggested  that  Kodiak  fishermen  mark  their 
buoy  markers  floating  above  their  crab  pot 
flshing  gear  plainly  so  that  the  Russians 
could  see  them  and  avoid  running  over  them. 
Although  our  flshermen,  at  that  time,  at- 
tempted to  explain  to  your  representative 
that  the  Russians  would  pay  no  heed  to 
marked  gear,  such  attempts  went  unheeded. 
It  was  your  representative's  view  that  If  any 
crab  pots  had,  in  fact,  been  destroyed,  that 
it  was  Inadvertent  destruction  on  the  part  of 
the  Russians  and  not  willful. 
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The   testimony   herein   indicates  conclu- 
sively that  such  was  not  and  is  not  the  case. 
The  Russian  flshermen  are  aware  that  our 
own   people   know   where   the   richest   crab 
grounds   are   located.     Hence,   the   Russians 
go  where  they  see  our  boats  and  our  gear 
(plainly  marked)  flshing  for  crab.    They  are 
jaot  content  merely   to  compete,   but  have 
/undertaken  destruction  of  the  crab  pot  gear 
belonging  to  our  people  In  full  view  of  our 
flshermen.     The  reason  for  doing  this  Is  sim- 
ple enough  to  understand.     By  destroying  a 
number  of  crab  pots,  they  have  forced  our 
flshermen  to  remove  their  remaining  gear 
and   retire   from   the   area.     Our   flshermen 
cannot,  of  course,  stand  Idly  by  while  their 
fishing  gear  and  means  of  making  a  living 
are   destroyed.     They   must   either    give   up 
groxmds  which  we,  l.e.,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  State  of  Alaska,  have 
cultivated  and  helped  to  bring  to  their  pres- 
ent rich  yields,  or  they  wlU  take  some  ag- 
gressive action  against  the  Invaders.     I  have 
consistently   pointed    out   to   the   fishermen 
that  violence  will  not  resolve  the  matter  and 
that  the  exercise  of  restraint  Is  necessary. 
I  can  do  no  less  than  give  you  my  impression 
of  the  situation,  however,  which  is  that  our 
people   will   wait   only  so  long  before  they 
take  some  sort  of  direct  action  against  the 
Russians. 

When  the  State  Department  filed  a  protest 
with  the  Russians,  logic  compelled  our  flsh- 
ermen to  wait  and  see  and  hope  for  a  good 
outcome.  However,  on  Saturday.  Septem- 
ber 21.  1963,  and  Tuesday,  September  24. 
1963.  Russian  vessels  were  again  destroying 
our  fishermen's  crab  gear  off  Kodiak  Island. 
The  situation  is  serious  and  warrants  your 
direct  action  at  once.  The  clearest  and  most 
direct  solution  to  the  problem  Is  for  the 
United  States  to  declare  that  crab  Is  a  re- 
source of  our  Continental  Shelf.  Other 
methods,  such  as  protests  to  the  Russian 
Ambassador  or  even  directly  to  the  Russian 
Government  at  Moscow  through  ovu-  Am- 
bassador, will  consume  a  great  deal  of  time, 
even  If  such  protests  are  effective  ultimately 
In  securing  Russian  withdrawal  from  crab 
flshing  on  the  Continental  Shelf. 

This  transcript  contains  the  testimony  of 
a  Coast  Guard  officer,  who  was  called  to  tes- 
tify to  his  personal  observaUon  of  the  Rus- 
sian crab  efforts.  His  testimony  corroborates 
that  of  the  flshermen. 

I  urge  you  to  give  this  matter  your  Imme- 
diate and  serious  attention. 
Sincerely. 

William  A.  Egan. 

Governor. 
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ALASKA'S  ESKIMOS  ARE  WINNING 
THE  FIGHT  TO   SURVIVE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
port in  the  New  York  Times  of  Monday, 
September  30,  carries  the  headline  "Es- 
kimos Losing  Fight  To  Survive;  Crime 
and  Alcohol  Become  a  Problem  as  Civili- 
zation Changes  Arctic  Culture."  The  ar- 
ticle, by  Walter  Sullivan,  science  editor 
of  the  Times,  who  is  a  very  able  member 
of  the  fourth  estate,  reports  Informa- 
tion which  was  divulged  by  Arctic  spe- 
cialists at  a  recent  symposium  held  at 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada,  under  the 
auspices  of  McGill  University  and  the 
Arctic  Institute  of  North  America. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  article 
in  order  to  point  out  that  the  Eskimos 
about  whom  this  concern  was  expressed 
are  Canadian  and  not  Alaskan  residents. 
The  symposium  dealt  with  the  Cana- 
dian Arctic. 

Although  my  administrative  assistant. 
George  Sundbork,  was  a  speaker  there, 
his  address  on  the  U.S.  Arctic  In  Alaska 
simply  drew  comparisons  with  the  Cana- 


dian Arctic  and  of  course  contained  no 
dire  report  on  the  Eskimo,  because  the 
fact  is  that  the  Alaskan  Eskimo,  far  from 
losing  his  fight  to  survive.  Is  thriving. 
Alaskan  Eskimos  participate  fully  in  the 
government  of  the  49th  State.    In  fact, 
the  President  of  the  Alaska  State  Senate 
in  its  first  session  after  the  arrival  of 
statehood  was  an  Eskimo,  William  Beltz. 
Other  Eskimos  serve  with  distinction  in 
our  State  legislature  today.     They  in- 
clude Senator  Eben  Hopson  of  Barrow, 
Representative    Raymond    Christiansen 
of  Bethel.  Representative  Axel  C.  John- 
son  of   Emmonak   and   Representative 
Jacob  A.  Stalker  of  Kotzebue.    In  earlier 
years  Eskimo  legislators  in  Alaska  have 
included  Senator  Percy  Ipalook  of  Wales. 
Representative  Arthur   D.   Johnson   of 
Nome,  Representative  Grace  Johnson  of 
Nome.  Representative  John  Nusunginya 
of      Barrow,      Representative      Prank 
Degnan   of   Unalakleet.   Representative 
Charles  Fagerstrom  of  Nome,  Represent- 
ative James  K.  Wells  of  Noorvik  and 
Representative  Clinton  Grey  of  Nome.    I 
might  mention  that  the  President  of  the 
Alaska  State  Senate  In  the  Third  State 
Legislature,  which  is  the  one  now  in  be- 
ing, is  Senator  Frank  Peratrovich,  who 
is  an  Indian  from  Klawock. 

The  report  made  at  Montreal  about 
the  Canadian  Eskimo  was  to  the  effect 
that  these  people  are  fighting  an  almost 
hopeless  battle  against  the  northward 
march  of  the  white  man's  civilization 
and  that  the  prognosis  for  survival  of 
their  culture  is  poor. 

In  Alaska,  too,  we  are  witnessing  a 
passing  of  the  old  way  of  life  of  the 
Eskimo,  but  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
report  that  these  wonderful  people  have 
been  able  to  integrate  themselves  in  the 
modern  civilization  which  has  been  car- 
ried north  by  the  white  man  and  to 
hold  their  own  in  it.    Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  striking  evidences  of  the  ability  of 
Alaska  Eskimos  to  adapt  is  found  in  the 
recent  employment  of  15  native  youths 
as  electronic  technicians  on  the  DEW 
line,  the  BMEWS  System  and  the  White 
Alice  Communications  System.    Brought 
out  of  their  native  habitat  for  training 
in  New  York  City  and  Los  Angeles,  these 
Eskimo  youths  made  excellent  grades  in 
their  studies  and  without  a  single  ex- 
ception   were    graduated    possessed    of 
highly  sophisticated  technical  skills  en- 
abling them  to  obtain  employment  In 
wnat  I  am  sure  is  one  of  the  most  mod- 
ern and  most  exacting  industries  in  the 
world  today. 

Other  Eskimos  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  operate  bulldozers,  main- 
tain utilities,  fly,  maintain  and  overhaul 
airplanes,  and  succeed  in  many  other 
positions  of  skill  and  responsibility. 

It  is  true  that  old  ways  of  life  are 
changing  for  Eskimos,  but  I  think  it  is 
no  more  true  of  them  than  it  is  for  some 
of  our  own  citizens  who  have  moved  in 
comparatively  recent  times  from  the  coal 
oil  lamp  and  the  one-horse  shay  to  the 
age  of  electric  light  and  the  automobile. 
The  point  which  I  think  Is  important 
and  which  reflects  great  credit  upon  the 
Eskimo  in  Alaska  is  that  he  has  been 
able  to  bridge  the  gap  of  centuries  so  as 
to  survive  in  the  modem  world  as  he 
did  in  the  era  when  whale  hunting  and 


Ivory  carving  were  parts  of  the  main  way 
of  life. 

The  number  of  Eskimos  in  Alaska  has 
Increased  steadily  to  where  In  1960  it  to- 
taled 28,637.  In  1890,  which  was  about 
the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  white 
man  to  the  part  of  Alaska  in  which  the 
Eskimo  lives,  the  total  was  only  16,412. 
I  believe  the  lot  of  the  Eskimo  has.  im- 
proved along  with  the  increase  in  his 
numbers  and  that  we  are  winning  the 
battle  to  correct  health,  social,  and  em- 
ployment conditions  which  in  the  Arctic 
have  been  problems  in  the  past.  I  am 
proud  of  the  record  the  Eskimo  citizens 
of  Alaska  have  made  and  are  making  in 
developing  the  49th  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
article  to  which  I  referred,  entitled 
"Eskimos  Losing  Fight  To  Survive,"  by 
Walter  Sullivan,  published  In  the  New 
York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Eskimos  Losing  Fight  To  Su«viv» — Cumc 
AND  Alcohol  Become  a  Pboblem  as  Civi- 
lization Cbangks  Arctic  Cultxtk* 

(By  Walter  Sullivan) 
Although  the  Eskimo  has  been  to  the  world 
a  model  of  Industry,  fortitude,  and  Ingenu- 
ity, the  prognosis  for  survival  of  his  culture 
Is  poor. 

This  was  the  view  expressed  by  a  number 
of  Arctic  specialists  who  recently  took  part 
In  a  symposium  organized  in  Montreal  by 
McGlll  University  and  the  Arctic  Institute 
of  North  America. 

Dr.  Jacques  Rousseau,  a  leading  authority 
on  the  North,  cited  changes  that  have  al- 
ready taken  place  In  the  Far  North.  In  a 
voice  charged  with  shock  and  Indignation 
he  said : 

"I  am  told  there  Is  a  Jail  at  Frobisher  Bay 
filled  all  the  time  with  drunks  and  other 
offenders." 

Frobisher  Bay  Is  on  Baffhi  Island,  deep 
within  the  realm  of  the  Eskimo.  Until  a  few 
years  ago.  Jails  were  unknown  at  such  out- 
posts. 

Other  speakers  told  of  drunkenness,  minor 
crime.  Juvenile  delinquency,  and  even  pros- 
titution springing  up  from  Alaska,  across  the 
Arctic  to  Greenland.  The  Eskimos  were  de- 
picted as  fighting  an  almost  hopeless  battle 
against  the  northward  march  of  the  white 
man's  civilization. 

Dr.  Rousseau,  who  has  devoted  much  of 
his  life  to  studying  the  plants  and  people 
of  northern  Quebec,  said  with  passion: 

"I  hope  we  will  not  have  to  deplore  the 
cultural  genocide  of  the  Eskimo  people  " 

What  emerged  from  the  symposium  was  a 
picture  of  the  ancient,  simple,  and  in  many 
respects  noble,  Eskimo  way  of  life  In  Ines- 
capable confrontation  with  the  way  of  the 
white  man. 

Tribute  was  paid  to  the  walrus  hunter 
and  igloo  builder,  a  Jovial  companion  on  the 
blizzard-swept  trail.  But  It  was  felt  his  way 
could  not  sxirvlve  In  an  age  of  Jet  planes, 
television,  and  air  conditioning.  We  can- 
not, said  Dr.  Rousseau,  put  the  Eskimo  in 
a  "zoological  preserve." 

Dr.  Jacob  Fried,  anthropologist  at  McGllI 
University,  and  others  told  how  white  men 
who  went  north  once  lived  off  the  land  like 
the  natives  and  hence  were  close  to  them. 
They  tended  to  remain  there  many  years,  If 
not  for  a  lifetime,  as  trappers  or  pioneers. 
Now  the  white  man  brings  his  environment 
with  him,  serves  out  his  contracted  tour  of 
duty  at  a  radar  site,  mine,  or  native  settle- 
ment, then  returns  to  his  native  habitat  In 
the  south. 
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The  early-warnlDg  rmdar  altea,  with  iheir 
taped  television  ahow«,  stateside  menus,  and 
synthetic  ollxnat*  are  one  extrenuj  exa4aple 
of  the  "canned  urbanlsm"  transported  to  the 
north. 

One  speaker  t(Md  of  meeting  a  ma^  at 
such  a  site  who  had  been  there  6  mo4tha. 
~He  went  for  a  walk  the  first  day,  but  ap- 
parently the  weather  was  not  to  his  U|cinc 
and  he  had  not  been  out  since." 

Thus  the  gult  between  the  Eskimo  and  his 
new  neighbors  has  grown  to  vast  dimensions. 
According  to  ICargaret  lAntls,  VA.  anthro- 
pologist, Alaskan  ftklmos  have  tradltlo4alIy 
been  their  own  boaeee.  Now  they  are  trying 
to  fit  into  a  complex  civilization  where  they 
work  fixed  hours,  earn  wages  and  hav0  to 
become  "good  consumers." 

Many,  unfortunately,  have  only  leafned 
to  consume  alcoholic  beverages.  This  pfob- 
lem.  however.  Is  limited  chiefly  to  larger 
settlements,  populated  by  hundreds,  that 
are  economically  tied  to  the  outside  wtrld. 
Many  other  Eiklmoa  still  live  in  remote, 
family  sized  communities,  much  like  ifeeir 
ancestors.  T 

The  Eskimos  have  never  been  numeiious. 
The  Canadian  Kskimo  "working  force**  of 
males  between  15  and  35  years  of  age  Is 
estimated  at  less  than  2,000.  Hence  they 
are  highly  vulnerable  to  absorption  by  other 
races 

Dr.  Helge  Larsen.  head  of  the  Department 
of  Ethnology  at  the  Danish  National  Museum 
and  a  veteran  of  eight  field  seasons  in  Orfen- 
land,  said  that  there  were  practically  no  ^ure 
Eskimos  left  in  the  Ice-covered  land. 

They  consider  themselves  "Oreenland^rs," 
he  said,  although  they  still  speak  their  own 
brand  of  Eskimo  and  only  5  percent  speak 
Danish.  While  drunkenness  and  minor 
crimes  have  been  a  problem,  the  rate,  he 
said,  has  declined  Ln  the  last  few  years.! 

t-AxavAam  a  BAaazzB 

There  was  wide  agreement  that  the '  in- 
ability of  many  officials  to  speak  Eskimo 
made  It  even  more  difllcult  for  the  Inhabit- 
ants to  live  by  a  code  they  did  not  under- 
stand and  was  not  of  their  own  making;. 

One  of  the  chief  manifestations  of  the 
gulf  between  the  Eskimos  and  their  adiAln- 
Istrators  has  centered  on  the  dog  ordlnahce, 
which  requires  Sskimos  to  keep  their  huskies 
tethered. 

Dr.  Prank  O.  Vallee,  a  sociologist  of  ttfc- 
Master  University  in  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Ivho 
has  been  living  at  Povungnltuk  on  the 
northeast  shore  of  Hudson  Bay.  told  of  ef- 
forts to  curb  an  outbreak  of  rabies  In  ISiat 
region.  Not  until  the  Eskimos  were  told 
that  any  loose  dogs  would  be  shot  did  ttoey 
tether  dogs,  and  then  only  with  consider«ble 
resentment. 


TREVOR  GARDNER 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  w^nt 
to  say  a  few  words  today  about  Trevor 
Gardner,  former  Chief  of  Air  Force  Re- 
search and  Development,  who  died  a  (ew 
days  ago  at  the  age  of  48. 

Trevor  Gardner's  death  at  the  height 
of  his  powers  is  a  grave  loss  to  the  Na- 
tion. But  his  family  and  friends  have 
one  great  consolation:  his  place  in  his- 
tory is  assured.  As  a  brilliant,  dedicatied, 
and  fearless  man.  he,  more  than  any 
other  person,  was  responsible  for  this 
Nation  achieving  the  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile — ^in  time. 

Bom  in  Wales — becoming  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  in  1937 — Trevor  Gardner 
studied  engineering  and  business  ad- 
ministration at  the  University  of  South - 
em  California.  By  1945  he  was  general 
manager  and  executive  vice  president  of 
the  General  Tire  ft  Rubber  Co.  of  Cali- 


fornia.   In  1948  he  became  president  of 
the  Hyoon  Manufacturing  Co. 

He  came  into  the  Government  in  1953 
as  special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  for  Research  and  Devel- 
opment. Very  quickly,  he  did  not  like 
what  he,  saw.  And  by  the  time  he  re- 
signed as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  in  February  195«,  his  fight  was 
well  underway  to  unsnarl  the  ICBM 
program  from  bureaucratic  redtape. 

Before  most  of  his  countrymen  under- 
stood the  issue,  Trevor  Gardner  had  tm- 
derstood  it.  This  Nation  was  engaged  in 
a  race  of  discovery  for  the  ICBM.  and 
failure  in  that  race  would  cause  a  seri- 
ous— even  fatal — deterioration  in  our 
military  and  political  position. 

Trevor  Gardner  brought  three  quali- 
ties to  this  most  Important  fight  of  his 
life: 

First.  Professional  competence:  He 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 

Second.  Dedication:  He  knew  that  the 
United  States,  to  survive,  must  spend  its 
money,  talent,  and  time  on  the  missile 
program. 

Third.  Courage:  He  knew  tiiat  step- 
ping on  Important  toes  was  necessary, 
and  he  was  not  afraid  to  do  it.  He  knew 
that  he  must  arouse  concern  and  stimu- 
late action  in  responsible  Government 
circles,  and  he  accepted  the  personal 
risks. 

Upon  his  resignation,  in  protest 
against  the  foot  dragging,  Trevor  Gard- 
ner kept  up  the  flght,  and  with  good 
results.  The  Government  finally  prose- 
cuted the  ICBM  program  energetically, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  beat  us  to  this 
critical  new  weapon  by  only  a  few 
months. 

As  president  and  board  chairman  of 
Hycon,  Trevor  Gardner  continued  his 
energetic  work  to  identify  critical  new 
projects  and  solve  critical  new  problems 
in  electronics,  communications,  data 
processing,  and  nucleonics.  From  1960 
to  1961  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
UJ3.  Air  Force  Space  Task  Force. 

He  held  the  Presidential  Certificate  of 
Merit  and  the  Naval  Ordnance  Award. 

Trevor  Gardner  gave  the  great  part  of 
his  life  to  aid  the  cause  of  national  de- 
fense— and  he  died,  literally,  in  the  serv- 
ice of  his  country. 

We  shall  miss  him.  He  represents  the 
kind  of  patriot  we  need  today  more  than 
ever  before. 


INDIANA  DUNES  NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times,  in  an  editorial  in  this 
morning's  edition,  describes  the  White 
House  formula  for  preserving  11,700 
acres  of  the  irreplaceable  Indiana  dunes 
as  a  partial  victory  for  the  Nation. 

The  editorial  correctly  points  out  that 
"the  tragic  part"  of  the  administration's 
compromise  proposal  "is  that  the  victory 
comes  after  more  than  1,000  acres  of  the 
loveliest  of  the  dunes  have  l>een  flattened 
by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.'s  bulldozers." 
It  also  observes  that: 

The  conditions  the  compromise  plan  estab- 
lishes for  the  buUdlng  of  a  Federal  harbor 
are  so  restrictive  that  there  Is  sound  reason 
to  suspect  they  wUl  never  be  met. 


The  New  York  Times  has  been  a 
stanch  supporter  for  many  years  of  the 
effort  to  save  the  Indiana  dunes  from 
kidustrialization  and  I  know  many 
Members  of  Congress  will  welcome  this 
editorial  statement  of  the  continued  in- 
terest of  the  Times  In  this  matter.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  2,  1963] 
Savimc  Inoiama's  Dxtnxs 

The  conservationists  who  have  fought  so 
hard  and  so  long  to  save  what  Is  left  of  the 
gleaming  Indiana  dunes  have  won  a  partial 
victory — and  so  has  the  Nation — In  the  White 
House  decision  to  support  an  11.700-acre  na- 
tional park  in  the  dune  area  on  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  True,  the  project  is 
hitched  to  the  development  of  another  part 
of  this  priceless  area  as  a  harbor  to  serve 
Integrated  steel  mills;  and  at  least  700  acres 
of  the  land  most  worthy  of  protection  against 
commercial  spoliation  is  outside  the  pro- 
posed park. 

Nevertheless,  the  White  House  approval  of 
the  compromise  formula  is  a  crucial  first  step 
toward  protecting  a  tract  three  times  as  large 
as  any  the  Save  the  Dunes  Council  be- 
Ueved  possible  when  that  dedicated  group  of 
volunteers  (whoee  stanchest  ally  in  Congress 
has  been  Senator  Dottclas,  of  Illinois)  began 
its  battle  5  years  ago.  The  tragic  part  Is  that 
the  victory  comes  after  more  than  1,000  acres 
of  the  loveliest  of  the  dunes  have  been  flat- 
tened by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.'s  bull- 
dozers. 

Nothing  can  be  done  to  restore  these  de- 
molished natxiral  treasures,  but  the  condi- 
tions the  compromise  plan  establishes  for  the 
building  of  a  Federal  harbor  are  so  restrictive 
that  there  is  sound  reason  to  suspect  they 
wlU  never  be  met.  This  likelihood  keeps 
alive  the  hopes  that  more  duneland  can  even- 
tually be  included  in  the  park  for  the  perma- 
nent enjoyment  of  aU  Americans. 
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HIKERS   LOSE    HEARTS   IN 
SAWTOOTHS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  many 
people  who  have  "lost  their  minds"  in 
the  busy  rush  of  Washington  must  an- 
nually retreat  to  more  primitive  settings 
to  regain  their  sanity.  Some  of  the  more 
knowledgeable  Washlngtonians  make  the 
trip  to  the  Idaho  wildnemess  to  make 
their  communion  with  nature  and  re- 
store their  equilibrium.  Recently,  43 
members  of  the  Potomac  Appalachian  ^ 
Trail  Club  made  a  hiking  trip  through 
the  Sawtooth  area  in  central  Idaho. 
Their  reaction,  predictable  to  all  who 
know  that  beautiful  area,  was  "we  lost 
our  hearts  to  that  magnificent  covmtry." 

This  is  the  very  area,  Mr.  President, 
which  would  be  created  a  Sawtooth 
Wilderness  National  Park  by  S.  2188,  a 
bill  which  I  introduced  on  Monday  of 
this  week. 

The  trip  by  the  trail  club  was  reported 
by  Dorothy  M.  Martin  in  an  article 
wliich  appeared  in  the  outdoors  section 
of  the  September  20  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  The  article  is  entitled 
"Hikers  Lose  Hearts  in  Sawtooths."  I 
am  well  aware  that  travelers  to  the  Saw- 
tooths  may  lose  their  hearts  to  that  area, 
but  they  will  regain  their  peace  of  mind. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  arti- 
cle printed  in  the  Recobd. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  20.  1963] 

HIKZRS   LOSK   HXASTS   Df  SawTOOTBS 

(By  Dorothy  M.  Martin) 
Forty-three  members  of  the  Potomac  Ap- 
palachian Trail  Club  Invaded  the  Sawtooth 
Mountains  in  Idaho. 

We  lost  our  hearts  to  that  magnificent 
country. 

The  first  day's  hike  was  an  eyeopener  and 
a  blister  raiser.  (There  was  a  sellout  of  mole- 
skin at  the  little  general  store  connected 
with  the  lodge  where  we  spent  the  night.) 

That  first  day  the  hikers  ate  dust  stirred 
up  by  their  80  pounding  feet.  (We  excori- 
ated the  horses  that  had  pulverized  the  sand 
and  the  stone  into  a  gray  dust.)  But,  be- 
cause the  trails  were  built  for  pack  trains,  the 
Forest  Service  had  graded  them  weU  with 
switchbacks.  This  made  hiking  into  the 
mountain  country  fairly  easy. 

The  200.900-acre  Sawtooth  wilderness 
sprawls  across  three  national  forests — Saw- 
tooth, Chains,  and  Boise.  It  is  a  land  of 
ragged  peaks  and  deep  canyons,  alpine  mead- 
ows and  glacial  lakes. 

We  quickly  learned  not  to  keep  together. 
So,  the  second  day,  we  split  into  "fast  and 
fars,"  "moderates,"  and  "slows."  But  by  10 
am.  the  slow  group  had  overtaken  the  mod- 
erates; at  day's  end  the  moderates  had  trav- 
eled farther  than  the  fast-and-far  con- 
tingent. 

Eventually,  we  settled  on  conversational 
groups,  spaced  to  avoid  one  another's  dust. 
Our  headquarters  was  40-year-old  Redfish 
Lake  Lodge,  which  provides  a  magnificent 
view  of  Mount  Heyburn  and  the  Grand  Mo- 
gul, guardians  of  Redfish  Creek  Canyon. 
Gas  heaters  warmed  the  lodge  rooms  but 
cabin  dwellers  depended  on  fireplaces  for 
early  morning  and  after  sunset  heat. 

Between  dinner  and  bedtime,  we  saw  slides 
of  the  country;  one  night  a  forest  naturalist 
presented  a  program  on  the  Joys  and  satis- 
factions of  mountain  climbing.  Another 
evening,  we  eastern  tenderfeet  participated 
in  a  western  hootenanny.  led  by  Dick  Pierce, 
a  guitar- playing  deputy  sheriff. 

D\iring  the  Idaho  excursion,  some  members 
dug  in  old  mines  and  rock  slides  for  crystals, 
threw  stones  against  other  stones  in  search 
of  agates  and  even  walked  home  with  a  cup 
of  "dlggins"  from  an  old  gold  dredge  in 
Tankee  Fork  Canyon. 

Those  who  climbed  Blackman  Peak  sp>ent 
16  minutes  watching  a  badger  which  was 
annoyed  enough  by  the  group  to  spit  twice. 
When  the  hikers  left,  he  turned  his  back  and 
resumed  digging  his  hole. 

There  were  chippies  to  feed;  black  squirrels 
raced  around  like  kittens;  rock  rabbits  ven- 
tured out  to  see  who  had  invaded  their  pri- 
vacy. Deer  fed  near  the  lodge  and  one  eve- 
ning nine  hikers  traveled  to  Decker  Plats  to 
see  elk  feed.  This  was  UtUe  better  than  a 
back-home  snipe  hunt. 

Amateur  botanists  identified  pentstemon, 
gentian,  arnica,  lupin,  paintbrush,  monkey- 
flower  and  pink  elephant  heads  blooming 
profusely  in  the  sandy  soil.  There  were  trips 
to  Custer,  once  a  thrilling  mining  town  of  350. 
now  a  ghost  village. 

The  second  week,  after  feet  had  been 
toughened  on  climbs  to  Bench  Lake,  Alpine 
Lake,  Sawtooth  Lake,  Fishhook  Creek,  HeU 
Roaring  Creek  and  Mount  Blackman,  19  of 
us  were  ready  for  a  4-day  trek  into  the 
wilderness. 

Menus,  carefully  planned  in  Washington, 
were  revised.  Much  of  the  food  had  been 
mailed  from  home.  Friday  night  found 
packs  being  weighed  and  rewelghed  and  non- 
essentials cast  out. 

Each  person  had  to  carry  a  share  of  com- 
munity gear — food,  lightweight  tarps  for  rain 
(which  fortunately  never  fell)  and  gasoline 
stoves  and  fuel. 


Preparations  were  made  tor  below  freezing 
nights  and  sharp  winds  as  well  as  blistering 
»\m.  Finally,  weights  were  reduoed  to  about 
30  pounds,  except  for  a  couple  of  cam«^ 
fiends,  Fred  Blackburn  and  Kenneth  Rob- 
erts, who  carried  45  to  60  poxinds. 

"Hie  hike  started  at  Pettit  Lake,  the  trail 
rose  gradually  to  Alice  Lake  and  the  Twins 
over  a  9,300-foot  pass  and  down  to  Toxaway 
Lake.  From  there  the  climb  was  steep  to 
9,300-foot  Sandy  Pass. 

The  trail  crossed  a  snowfield  and  over  a 
knife  edge  before  it  dropped  sharply,  slab- 
bing a  atony  mountainside,  leading  finally 
to  Edna  and  Virginia  Lakes  at  the  hetid  of 
the  South  Pork  of  the  Payette  River. 

A  right  turn  near  Virginia  Lake  took  the 
group  up  over  a  pass  in  back  of  Payette  Peak. 
The  traU  circled  Mo\int  Cramer  and  de- 
scended into  the  great  cirque  which  cradles 
the  three  Cramer  Lakes.  From  here  it  led 
downhill  through  Redfish  Creek  Canyon  and 
out  to  the  head  of  the  lake  where  the  group 
was  met  by  boats  6  miles  from  the  lodge. 

Long  to  be  remembered  was  the  delicious 
eastern  brook  trout  caught  by  our  lone 
fisherman — Jeanette  Fltzwllllams — and  eaten 
by  all  for  breakfast. 

Main  courses,  planned  by  John  and  Su- 
zanne Komlnsky,  were  rice  and  chicken,  beef 
and  spuds,  noodles  stroganoff  with  chicken 
and  a  dehydrated  green  salad.  Desserts 
varied  from  chocolate  pudding  with  coconut 
to  date  nut  roll  with  topping,  and  apple- 
sauce with  cookies. 

Lunches  were  standard — cheese,  hard 
sausage  that  needed  no  refrigeration,  choco- 
late bits,  nuts  and  raisins,  and  a  special  grape 
mix  for  watw  or  snow. 

We  met  on  the  third,  day  a  fellow  Wash- 
Ingtonlan  way  back  In  the  mountains,  cover- 
ing almost  the  same  route  but  In  reverse  and 
on  horseback — Edward  P.  Cleff,  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service.  With  him  were  the  regional 
forester  from  Ogden,  with  his  recreation 
assistant,  two  forest  supervisors,  two  forest 
rangers,  and  a  wrangler. 

The  hikers  presented  a  picture  strange 
enough  to  frighten  the  horses.  Some  were 
wearing  sunbonnets,  many  were  smeared 
with  white  zinc  oxide,  kelty  packs  riding 
high  over  their  heads. 

Mental  plctxires  remain  of  the  glow  of  the 
setting  sun  on  reddish  brown  and  gray 
spires,  of  clear  cool  water  in  which  every 
twig  and  stcme  was  visible,  of  snowbanks  In 
little  pockets  on  the  mountains,  of  grand 
vistas  at  the  top  of  the  pass  which  opened 
up  a  whole  new  canyon. 

But  most  of  all  the  group  will  remember 
the  peace  of  mind  that  came  in  this  bleak 
and  barren  country — the  satisfaction  of  liv- 
ing with  the  weather  and  harsh  terrain  of 
the  high  lands. 

Bach  of  us  vowed  to  explore  again  the 
wlldernees  that  looks  much  the  same  as  It 
did  when  Idaho  was  first  settled,  hoping  that 
nothing  would  ever  disturb  this  land  which 
looks  so  harsh,  which  can  be  brutal,  but 
which  Is  fragile  and  should  remain  forever 
wilderness. 


ADDRESS  OP  JOHN  W.  MACY,  JR., 
DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  FED- 
ERAL HEARING  EXAMINERS  CON- 
FERENCE SEMINAR 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. Mr.  John  W.  Macy,  Jr.,  delivered 
an  outstanding  address  at  a  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  Federal  Hearing  Examin- 
ers Conference  Seminar  on  September 
24. 

Chairman  Macy  stressed  the  high 
quality  of  the  public  service  in  this 
field.  Many  important  cases  come  be- 
fore these  hearing  examiners  and  their 
judgment  and  decisions  can  have  long- 


range  implications  and  often  affect  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  millions  of  our 
citizens,  both  present  and  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ex- 
cellent address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Th«  Nezo  To  Know 
(Address  by  John  W.  Macy,  Jr.,  Chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  given 
Tuesday,  September  24,  1963,  at  a  lunch- 
eon meeting  of  the  Federal  Hearing  Ex- 
aminers Conference  Seminar  In  the  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Club,  1815  H  Street  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.) 

The  last  time  I  was  privileged  to  address 
an  audience  of  Federal  hearing  examiners,  I 
delivered  the  long  sought  and  much  desired 
word  that  hearing  examiners  had  finally 
shattered  the  "supergrade  barrier,"  at  least 
to  the  magic  number  of  99.  Circumstances 
do  not  permit  me  to  rei>eat  that  delightful 
performance  today.  But  I  am  personally 
optimistic  that  on  this  pay  front  Congress 
will  follow  through  on  the  comparability  con- 
cept of  the  Salary  Reform  Act  and  adjust  up- 
ward the  new  salary  scales  which  are  sched- 
uled to  become  effective  in  January. 

Rather  than  pursue  the  crass  subject  of 
dollar  compensation  at  an  educational  meet- 
ing, however,  I  plan  to  talk  today  In  terms 
of  other  compensation — the  type  of  compen- 
sation which  accrues  to  you,  your  Govern- 
ment, and  your  fellow  citizens  when  you 
seek  to  improve  your  grasp  of  Issues — and 
thus  your  qualifications — through  the  pur- 
suit of  education  for  personal  enrichment 
and  extended  capability. 

This  seminar  is  a  historic  occasion  mark- 
ing a  combined  recognition  of  this  type  of 
compensation  by  hearing  examiners,  educa- 
tors, and  Government  ofllclals.  I  am  proud 
to  represent  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
Its  keen  Interest  in  the  launching  of  this 
important  educational  enterprise  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest.  The  opportunity  to  collaborate 
with  the  Federal  Hearing  E^zamlners  Con- 
ference In  this  project  has  been  extremely 
gratifying  and  marks  another  contemporary 
advance  toward  the  objective  of  high  qual- 
ity public  service. 

Your  attendance  at  this  seminar  Indicates 
your  awareness  that  as  conditions  change, 
professional  people  must  prepare  themselves 
to  be  responsive  to  that  change — indeed,  that 
professional  people  must  become  partners  to 
progressive  change. 

It  becomes  Increasingly  apparent  that  the 
trled-and-true,  the  comfortably  familiar,  the 
"standard"  methods  and  procedures  of  yes- 
terday are  often  not  adequate  in  the  face  of 
today's  new  needs. 

You  who  hold  responsible  positions  in  the 
regulatory  agencies  of  Government,  who  hear 
all  sides  of  the  argxmient,  who  weigh  the 
facts  with  great  care  to  arrive  at  an  appro- 
priate decision,  must  assure  yourselves  that 
your  ruUng  or  your  recommendation  takes 
account  of  the  long-range  Implications  as 
well  as  the  mcH-e  visible  hard  evidence  at 
hand. 

Since  your  Judgment  In  a  given  case  might 
have  a  major  impact  on  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  millions  of  citizens,  present  and 
future,  the  burden  Is  upon  you  to  have  a 
broad  grasp  of  all  the  ramiflcaUons.  You. 
perhaps  more  so  than  any  other  group  of 
professionals,  must  guard  constantly  against 
the  temptation  to  become  static. 

The  most  effective  antidote  to  the  paralysis 
of  complacency  is  knowledge — updated 
knowledge — hence  your  attendance  at  this 
seminar. 

The  natiire  of  your  work  dates  back  at  least 
to  the  reign  of  King  Solomon.  In  recorded 
history,  and  logic  compels  us  to  believe  that 
even  that  wise  monarch  must  have  been 
guided  by  laws,  rules,  and  precedents  as  he 
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groped  for  the  decisions  whidi  would  result 
In  justice  (or  »U. 

The  coune  of  human  history  has  genertted 
complexities  of  govermnent  and  society  that 
necessitate  an  eyer  expanding  circle  of  Uws. 
rules,  and  precedents  which  must  be  Injter- 
preted   and   applied   with   logic   and  equity. 
The  escalation  ot  technology,  the  ezploflon 
or  population  and  the  diversity  ot  econoknlo 
forces  have  Imposed  vastly  greater  respohsl- 
blUtles  on   those   who  must  reach  fair  |ind 
equitable  judgments  In  the  public  Inte^st. 
A   specific    and    timely   example   oX   tl^ese 
trends   which   comes   to   mind   trom   redent 
headlines  Is  the  venerable  railroad  situation 
with  Its  clash  of  social,  economic,  ana  tech- 
nical forces.    For  nearly  a  century,  the  mil- 
road,   as   the   principal   means   of   American 
transportation,  was  a  major  employer  and  an 
essential    pace   setter   for   economic   growth. 
P^JT  years  the  rail  systems  were  poweredi  by 
steam  locomotivefl  requiring  both  an  engi- 
neer and  a  fireman.    I>urlng  these  years  rfcU- 
road  workers  became  highly  organised.    Tttelr 
brotherhoods  constituted   a  major  example 
of  labor  union  activity  for  other  Industry 
employees  to  follow.    This  development  pro- 
duced    the     labor-management     bargaining 
table,  the  work  contract,  and  the  negotiation 
process  which   provided   examples  for  other 
industries.     Because  of  the  essential  nat|ire 
of  the  rail  Industry  and  Its  interstate  chiar- 
acter.  labor-management  laws  were  enacted 
and  strengthened.  1 

Then,  through  a  technological  advancet  a 
locomotive  which  could  be  operated  by  0ne 
person  was  conceived  and  produced. 

Railroad  management,  responsive  to  the 
interests  of  stockholders  who  sought  higher 
profit  through  Increased  eflkrleney,  adopted 
the  new  engines.  I 

Rail  unions  held  out  for  work  guarantees 
for  employees.  F 

All  the  elements  required  for  a  malor 
showdown  were  present.  ] 

The  controversy  stormed  beyond  the  bar- 
gaining table,  beyond  the  regulatory  process, 
and  through  the  courts  to  a  final  decision. 
The  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  railroads 
would  no  longer  be  required  to  employ  fire- 
men for  locomotives  on  which  they  were 
not  needed.  Railroad  management  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  operate  dlesel  loco- 
motives without  firemen,  and  negotiations 
between  the  unions  and  the  railroads  fallM. 
A  date  was  set  for  a  strike.  And  ultimately, 
legislative  action  was  required  to  avert  a 
national  crisis  which  to  some  degree  woUId 
have  touebed  the  life  of  every  citizen.  Aad, 
of  course,  the  basic  issue  is  not  yet  resolvfd. 
My  point  in  discussing  this  already  famll}ar 
subject  is  not  to  make  the  point  that  an 
all-Amerlcan  hearing  examiner  cooM  h^e 
resolved  the  Issue  at  the  first  level,  and  tli|ns 
have  extinguished  a  brrish  fire  before  ^e 
entire  forest  was  threatened. 

Rather,  I  feel  this  situation  Illustrates  the 
enormous  complexity  and  significant  inter- 
relation of  issues  in  our  times.  It  pla(}es 
Into  perspective  the  need  for  responsible 
people  at  all  levels  to  maintain  an  awareness 
of  all  the  ramifications  of  a  given  case. 

The  rail  issue  might  be  more  far  reachlQg. 
more  complicated,  and  more  profound  thin 
some  of  the  eases  you  bear,  but  I  dare  e^y 
that  few  if  any  of  your  cases  are  simple, 
solitary,  or  without  deep  significance. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  commend  tlils 
seminar  and  urge  you  to  continue  your  edti- 
catlon  beyond  tlie  law,  beyond  the  rults, 
beyond  the  precedents — and  that  you  become 
tomorrow  minded  In  the  application  of  la^s 
to  the  case  at  hand. 

You  can  only  become  tomorrow  minded 
maintaining  an  open,  inquisitive  mind,  a^d 
through  the  purstilt  of  further  educatlon---in 
education   that   must   continue    throughout 
a  career. 

Your  basic  education,  your  admission  io 
the  bar,  your  familiarity  with  laws  and  pe^- 


tlnent  regolatlons  are  basic  essentials  which 
form  the  bedrock  upon  which  you  base  far- 
ther teaming. 

It  is  the  objective  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  work  with  you  and  the  heads  of 
your  agencies  In  the  development  and  initia- 
tion of  a  variety  of  Interagency  training 
courses  for  hearing  examiners.  These  courses 
should  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  we 
Jointly  recognlre  as  essential  for  conUnulng 
Improvement  of  performance. 

This  objective  Is  an  Integral  part  of  the 
Commission's  broad  determination  to  pro- 
vide. In  concert  with  agencies  and  examiners, 
the  best  and  most  enlightened  program  of 
personnel  administration  which  can  be  con- 
ceived under  existing  statutory  authority. 
It  Is  oiy  definite  purpose  to  move  assertively 
to  clear  away  any  administrative  under- 
brush which  hampers  your  efllclency  or 
stands  In  the  way  of  your  continued  develop- 
ment. 

When  we  met  in  March.  I  recited  a  number 
of  steps  we  have  taken  to  improve  the  hear- 
ing examiners  personnel  system  and  to  make 
that  system  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
modern  government.  Our  efforts  have  not 
waned  In  the  succeeding  6  months. 

The  most  significant  demonstration  of  this 
effort  has  been  In  the  review  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  examining  machinery  for  the 
selection  of  future  hearing  examiners.  For 
a  period  of  several  months  and  In  the  course 
of  many,  many  meetings  the  Commission's 
Advisory  Conunlttee  on  Hearing  Examiners, 
chaired  by  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
Chairman  Prank  McCulloch  and  with  rejjre- 
sentatlon  of  your  conference,  Paul  Pfeliler 
and  Leo  Pellerzl,  has  worked  with  the  Com- 
mission in  a  creative  and  hardheaded  fasfiion 
to  design  this  new  machinery.  A  revised  and 
updated  announcement  of  this  new  exami- 
nation will  be  published  around  the  first  of 
the  year.  It  will  reflect  a  determlnaUon  to 
establish  high  standards  of  quallflcatlon  for 
entry  into  the  hearing  examiner  corps  of  the 
future.  These  higher  standards  wlU  Include 
the  requirement  of  membership  in  the  bar 
and  additional  relevant  experience  in  admin- 
istrative law.  The  Commission  Is  grateful  to 
the  advisory  committee  membership  for  its 
significant  contribution  to  this  project.  I 
can  assure  you  tliat  your  representatives 
reflected  your  interests  and  sentiments  in  the 
process  of  developing  this  new  examining 
machinery. 

Good  personal  admin  1b tration,  we  know,  re- 
quires more  than  merely  the  getting  of  good 
men  for  important  Jobs.  It  means  keeping  a 
good  Incxmibent  on  the  rolls,  preparing  lilm 
for  greater  responsibility,  and  providing  an 
atmosphere  which  Is  conducive  to  individual 
excellence. 

We  are  more  than  willing  to  work  with  the 
heads  of  your  agencies  to  attain  these  goals; 
we  are  eager,  for  It  Is  In  the  national  Inter- 
est to  have  the  best  hearing  examiner  pro- 
gram our  resources  can  provide. 

The  need  to  know  has  never  been  more 
imperative. 

This  need  Is  evidenced  In  many  areas  of 
Federal  operation.  We  have  observed  it  in 
the  Federal  Government's  exercise  of  lead- 
ership in  the  Installation  of  computers.  We 
have  learned  that  "skills  retreading"  can  be 
accomplished  for  clerical  personnel  whose 
Jobs  require  new  capability  to  deal  with  new 
techniques.  In  research  and  development 
there  is  mounting  evidence  that  scientists, 
engineers,  and  managers  can  be  Improved 
through  specially  designed  retreading  proc- 


past  a  years  than  was  made  in  any  com- 
parable period. 

I  say  this  not  in  an  attempt  to  boast  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission's  contribution 
to  that  progress  but  rather  to  Illustrate 
that  a  greater  awareness  of  the  Importance 
of    your   fonctlon   has   becooae   manifest. 

The  progress  which  we  have  made  to  date, 
while  algniflcant,  must  be  considered  a  prel- 
ude  to   the  further   progress  we  can   make. 

I  want  to  assure  you  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission's  Intent  to  make  the  hearing 
examiner  program  better.  And  I  Mrant  to 
reemphasize  how  Important  It  is  for  you  to 
make  It  better  through  continued  efforts 
to  Improve  yourself. 

Today's  need  Is  for  excellence  In  all  of  the 
ocmplex  aspects  of  government  administra- 
tion. Whatever  can  enhance  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  hearing  examiner  corps  serving 
our  Government  and  our  Nation  is  worthy 
of  the  best  efforts  of  all  of  us. 


It  would  be  folly  for  us  to  assume  that 
hearing  examiners  could  not  or  should  not 
become  the  beneficiaries  of  the  same  proc- 
ess. 

I  believe  that  more  solid  Improvement  has 
been  made  in  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  hearing  examiner  program  In   the 


THE  FOREIGN  AID  BIL^-ARxfcLE 
BY  REPRESENTATIVE  WINFIELD 
DENTON 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  1963.  there  appeared  in  the 
Corydon  Democrat  an  article  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Representative  Winfuld  K. 
Denton,  of  Indiana.  The  article,  head- 
lined 'Congress  Battle  on  Foreign  Aid 
This  Year  Is  Over."  deals  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives cut  the  foreign  aid  appropriations. 

Having  studied  this  problem  exten- 
sively. Representative  Dentok  has 
brought  out  many  enlightening  points 
on  the  necessity  of  enactment  of  the  for- 
eign aid  bill. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  since  his  election  to  the 
81st  Congress.  Representative  Denton 
has  developed  a  great  knowledge  of  ap- 
propriations bills.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  his  expertise  on  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriations. I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Representative  DEirroK's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

CoMCBESs  Battl*  oir  Fau3cv  Am  This  Yeab 

Is     OVKB 

(By   Congressman  WmmtLD   I>xNTOif,   of 
Indiana) 

The  House  has  passed  the  controversial 
foreign  aid  bill  by  a  relatively  close  vote  of 
224  to  181.  A  surprising  number  of  Demo- 
crats voted  against  the  measure  on  final  pas- 
sage and  It  would  not  have  passed  without 
some  Republican  support. 

Generally,  however,  the  Republican  Party 
was  opposed  to  the  measure.  During  the 
Eisenhower  administration  the  Democrats 
supported  the  foreign  aid  program,  since 
they  felt  that  the  administration  needed  a 
great  deal  of  discretion  and  support  In  its 
defense  and  foreign  aid  program. 

When  this  years  bill  came  before  the 
House  the  Republican  opposition  was  unusu- 
ally bitter— the  most  bitter  I  have  seen  In 
years.  They  offered  25  amendments  to  the 
bill  and  took  advantage  of  every  parliamen- 
tary trick  and  device  to  prolong  the  bill's 
hearing  and  delay  action  on  the  bill. 

Several  of  the  amendments  were  adopted, 
trimming  the  amount  authorized,  $585  mil- 
lion, to  $3,502,075,000.  The  Democratic  lead- 
ership pointed  out  many  times  in  the  course 
of  debate  that  they  had  displayed  a  coop- 
erative attitude  on  foreign  policy  and  na- 
tional defense  during  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration and  deploring  the  fact  that  the 
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Republicans  were  not  taking  a  similar  at- 
titude under  a  Democratic  administration. 
I  think  that  It  Is  exceedingly  unfortunate 
that  the  Republicans  have  developed  such  an 
attitude  and  assumed  the  position  they  have. 
I  feel  that  we  cannot  afford  to  let  down  our 
guard  at  this  period  of  the  cold  war.  I  look 
upon  the  foreign  aid  program  as  a  military 
expenditure  of  the  cold  war. 

We  are  spending  $50  billion  a  year  in  arma- 
ments and  preparedness  which  we  pray  will 
never  be  needed.  Through  our  foreign  aid 
program  we  are  helping  underdeveloped 
countries  to  become  self-supporting  through 
educational  and  technical  assistance.  We 
are  making  great  strides  at  present.  We  are 
also  helping  these  countries  to  maintain 
armies  to  help  In  the  defense  of  the  free 
world. 

Of  the  total  foreign  aid  expenditures, 
$1,200  million  Is  for  military  assistance  to 
these  foreign  countries.  If  these  countries 
were  unable  to  maintain  their  armies  we 
would  probably  have  to  provide  American 
troops  to  do  the  work  they  are  doing.  Ob- 
viously it  is  much  less  expensive  to  assist 
the  countries  to  maintain  their  own  armies 
than  It  would  be  to  supply  our  own  troops 
for  defensive  purposes. 

Although  I  have  been  critical  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program  in  the  past.  I  have  gen- 
erally supported  the  program.  I  feel  that 
too  much  money  has  been  expended;  that 
planning  for  the  spending  of  the  money  has 
been  Insufflclent,  and  that  we  are  spread  out 
entirely  too  thin  in  our  operation  of  the 
program. 

I  feel  that  the  foreign  aid  program  Is  a 
part  of  our  cost  of  the  cold  war.  Any  good 
soldier  knows  that  the  time  to  attack  Is 
when  the  enemy  Is  divided.  The  rift  between 
the  Russian  and  Chinese  Communists  has 
divided  the  Communist  world.  It  is  effect- 
ing changes  in  behavior  of  Communists  all 
over  the  world.  The  fight  started  last  faU 
over  the  Cuban  situation.  You  remember, 
of  course,  that  while  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration inherited  the  Cuban  situation  from 
the  former  administration,  it  dealt  with  the 
{Iroblem  in  a  masterful  way.  Khrushchev 
was  arming  the  Island  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  upon  President  Kennedy's  demand, 
he  withdrew  the  weapons.  Many  people  have 
said  this  was  the  turning  point  in  the  cold 
war.  The  Chinese  Communists  Immediate- 
ly said  the  Russians  were  yellow  and  coward- 
ly. Khrushchev,  on  the  other  hand,  dis- 
claimed the  charges,  saying  that  he  was  a 
man  of  peace  and  had  acted  accordingly. 
At  any  rate  a  rift  has  developed  and  Is  grow- 
ing bitterly  at  the  present  time.  I  believe 
that  now  is  the  time  for  our  all-out  of- 
fensive against  Conamunist  encroachment  of 
the  free  world  and  that  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram Is  one  part  of  that  offensive. 


The      PRESIDINQ      OFFICER, 
there  further  morning  business? 


Is 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business  for  the 
consideration  of  a  number  of  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar  which 
I  understand  have  been  cleared  by  both 
the  minority  and  the  majority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar  will 
be  stated. 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 

The  legislative  cleiiE  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  W.  True  Davis.  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  Switzerland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  address  the 
Senate  today  in  support  of  the  pending 
nomination.  Mr.  W.  True  Davis,  Jr., 
who  has  been  nominated  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  our  Ambassador  to  Switzer- 
land is  a  waiin,  personal  friend  and  one 
of  the  most  able  men  I  have  ever  had 
the  privilege  to  know.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  the  ex- 
peditious manner  in  which  It  considered 
and  approved  this  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  the  many  accomplish- 
ments of  True  Davis  demonstrate  clearly 
that  he  possesses  a  keen  mind,  a  capswjlty 
for  leadership,  and  an  ability  to  work 
with  others.  I  could  spend  considerable 
time  reading  his  accomplishments  in  the 
business  world  into  the  record.  He  has 
been  an  officer  and /or  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  about  2  dozen  busi- 
ness corporations.  However,  I  would  call 
the  Senate's  attention  to  only  two  of 
these  positions  which  give  clear  evidence 
of  his  abilities.  True  Davis  until  re- 
cently has  been  president  and  a  director 
of  Philip  Roxane.  Inc.,  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's major  firms  producing  pharma- 
ceuticals in  the  human,  animal,  and 
plant  health  fields.  He  has  also  been 
vice  president  and  a  directqr  of  Philips 
Electronics  &  Pharmaceutical  Industries 
Corp.  In  these  positions,  he  has  gained 
wide  experience  not  only  in  the  national 
business  world  but  in  the  international 
business  world.  Such  experience  seems 
uniquely  essential  to  the  ambassador  post 
in  Switzerland. 

True  Davis,  while  achieving  success 
In  the  business  world,  has  not  neglected 
his  commiuiity,  his  State,  or  his  Nation. 
His  civic  contributions  have  been  many 
and  varied.  He  has  been  a  director  of 
the  National  Association  of  Boys  Clubs 
of  America  and  director  of  the  Little 
League.  He  has  served  on  the  executive 
committee  of  the  United  Fund.  He  has 
been  active  In  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  serving  as  chairman  of  the  State 
Americanism  conunittee.  He  founded 
and  operates  a  foundation  which  last 
year  purchased  the  large  building  and 
ground*  of  the  former  Convent  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  in  St.  Joseph  and  gave 
them  to  the  city  of  St.  Joseph  for  use 
as  a  museum.  During  World  War  n, 
he  served  In  the  Navy  as  a  lieutenant 
senior  grade.  He  was  chief  test  pilot 
at  the  Naval  Air  Station  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
Also,  he  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  Export  Expan- 
sion Council. 

To  return  to  the  business  field.  True 
Davis  has  been  active  In  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  and  the 
State  chamber  of  commerce.  He  has 
received  a  number  of  recognitions  in- 
cluding his  election  to  the  Academy  of 
Missouri  Squires. 

I  could  continue  for  some  time  along 
this  line  for  the  list  of  True  Davis'  activi- 
ties, accomplishments  and  recognitions 


is  very  long.  However,  I  shall  bring  my 
comments  to  an  end  by  pointing  out  he 
is  a  member  of  the  Christ  Episcopal 
Church  of  St.  Joseph. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
act  favorably  on  this  nomination  for  I 
believe  the  record  shows  clearly  that  Mr. 
W.  True  Davis,  Jr.,  is  eminently  quali- 
fied for  the  post  of  Ambassador  to  Switz- 
erland. I  am  confident  that  he  will 
serve  our  Nation  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


U.S.  TARIFF  COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Dan  H.  Fenn,  Jr.,  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Tar- 
iff Commission  for  the  term  expiring 
June  16,  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  a  word  about  Mr.  Fenn.  Mr. 
Fenn  has  performed  outstandingly  as  a 
citizen  of  Massachusetts  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  White  House  staff  for  the  past 
several  years.  I  believe  he  will  be  an 
excellent  addition  to  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. 


OFFICE  OF  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  be  state  the  next  nomination. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Colin  Munro  MacLeod,  of  New 
York,  to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Dr.  Russell  Alexander  Dixon,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine.  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice, for  a  term  of  4  years  expiring  August 
3,  1967. 

Without  objection,  the  nomination  is 
confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Dr.  Herman  Howe  Fussier,  of 
Illinois,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Regents.  National  Library  of  Medicine, 
Public  Health  Service,  for  a  term  of  4 
years  expiring  August  3,  1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'With- 
out objection,  the  President  win  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resimie  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a«k  uimnimous  consent  that  the  Qenate 
may  proceed  to  the  considenitltin  of 
measures  on  the  calendar  to  which  there 
is  no  objection,  beginning  with  Calendar 
No.  503.  All  these  measures  havQ  been 
cleared  with  the  minority.  i 

The  PRESEDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none; 
and,  without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  nrst  measure. 


ette.  Fort  B«nd,  Orlmes.  Harris,  ICadlaon, 
Montgomery,  Polk,  San  Jacinto,  Trtnlty, 
Walker,  Waller,  and  Wharton. 

"Court  for  the  Houston  Division  shall  b« 
held  at  Houston." 


WILMER  R.  BRICKER 

The  bill  (HJl.  1191)  for  the  reljef  of 
Wilmer  R  Bricker  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


KATHRYN  MARSHALL 
The  bill  (HJl.  1458)  for  the  relief  of 
Kathryn  Marshall  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  rea^  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


WILLIAM  H.  WOODHOUSE 

The  bill  (HR.  1726)  for  the  relief  of 
William  H.  Woodhouse  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


'RP 


MRS.  JUSTINE  M.  DUBENDO 

The  bill  (HJl.  2770)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Justine  M.  Dubendorf  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed.  , 


EDWIN  AND  BRUCE  BENNETT 

The  bill  (H.R.  3219)  to  provide  for  the 
pasmient  of  a  reward  as  an  expression 
of  ^preciation  to  Edwin  and  Qruce 
Bennett  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed.  , 


TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  COUNTIES 
IN  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF 
TEXAS 

The  bill  (S.  721)  to  amend  sectioij  124 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  trans- 
fer Austin,  Fort  Bend,  and  Wharton 
Counties  from  the  Galveston  division  to 
the  Houston  division  of  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Texas  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as|  fol- 
lows: I 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ayid  Houipe  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stateig  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That]  (a) 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  124(b)  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  reqd  as 
follows: 

"(1)  The  Oalveston  Division  comilrlses 
the  covmties  of  Brazoria,  Chambers,  Galves- 
ton, and  Matagorda. 

"Court  for  the  Galveston  Division  shaill  be 
held  at  Galveston." 

(b)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  124 (b()  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amend«d  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  Houston  Division  comprise*  the 
counties  of  Aiutln,  Brasos.   Colorado,  iPay- 


GEORGIE  LOU  RADER 

The  bill  (S.  1206)  for  the  relief  of 
Georgie  Lou  Rader  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rejneaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  providing  for  the  barring  of 
claims  against  the  United  States,"  approved 
October  9,  1940  (64  Stat.  1061 ) ,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Georgie  Lou 
Rader,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  the  sum  of 
$1,440,  representing  the  amount  of  the  six 
months'  death  gratuity  payable  to  her  upon 
the  death  of  her  son.  Second  Lieutenant 
Kenneth  R.  Rader.  who  died  on  March  27. 
1945,  while  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States,  the  said  Georgie  Lou 
Rader  having  relied  upon  erroneous  informa- 
tion from  United  States  Army  personnel 
that  she  might  file  application  for  such 
gratuity  at  any  time:  Provided.  That  no  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  in  ex- 
cess of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  b« 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sxun 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 


ARIZONA  MILLING  CO.  OF  PHOENIX, 
ARIZ. 

The  bUl  (S.  1269)  for  the  relief  of  the 

Arizona  Milling  Co.  of  Phoenix,  Ariz., 

was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 

time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
Arizona  Milling  Company,  Phoenix.  Arizona, 
the  sum  of  $4,880.05.  The  payment  of  such 
siun  shall  be  in  full  satisfaction  of  all  claims 
of  such  company  arising  out  of  certain  ex- 
penditures made  by  it  for  labor,  methyl 
bromide  gas,  and  other  materials  and  equip- 
ment purchased  or  rented  by  it  in  order  to 
accompUsh  a  fumigation  process  in  the  com- 
pany's Tucson  plant  which  was  made  neces- 
sary when  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Imposed  a  twenty-day  quaran- 
tine on  such  plant  on  the  basis  of  a  mis- 
taken determination  by  the  Department  that 
specimens  of  larvae  collected  at  that  plant 
were  grain  feeding  insects  known  as  khapra 
beetles,  the  Department  having  subsequently 
removed  such  quarantine  after  notifying 
such  company  that  the  specimens  had  been 
erroneously  identified:  Provided,  That  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this 
Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centxim  thereof  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 


deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 


WILLIAM  C.  DOYLE 

The  bUl  (H.R.  1192)  for  the  relief  of 
William  C.  Doyle  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


CAPT.  LEON  M.  GERVIN 

The  bUl  (HH.  1281)  for  the  relief  of 
Capt.  Leon  M.  Gervin  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


OLIVER  BROWN 

The  bill  (H.R.  1459)  for  the  relief  of 
Oliver  Brown  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


FEDERAL  COMMISSION  ON  DISPOSI- 
TION OF  ALCATRAZ  ISLAND 

The  biU  (H.R.  1709)  to  establish  a 
Federal  commission  on  the  disposition  of 
Alcatraz  Island  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


JOSE  DOMENECH 

The  blU  (HJl.  2256)  for  the  relief  of 
Jose  Domenech  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


MRS.  JESSE  FRANKLIN  WHITE 

The  bill  (H.R.  2751)  for  the  reUef  of 
Mrs.  Jesse  Franklin  White  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


HERBERT  B.  SHORTER.  SR. 

The  bUl  (H.R.  3450)  for  the  reUef  of 
Herbert  B.  Shorter,  Sr.,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


WALLACE  J.  KNERR 

The  bill  (HJl.  3843)  for  the  relief  of 
Wallace  J.  Knerr  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES  OF 
THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  bill  (H.R.  4965)  for  the  relief  of 
certain  employees  of  the  Foreign  Service 
of  the  United  States  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


EDWARD  T.  HUGHES 

The  bill  (H.R.  5307)  for  the  relief  of 
Edward  T.  Hughes  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 
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L.  C.  ATKINS  b  SON 

The  bill  (H.R.  5811)  for  the  reUef  of 
L.  C.  Atkins  &  Son  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


QUALITY  SEAFOOD,  INC. 

The  biU  (H.R.  5812)  for  the  relief  of 
Quality  Seafood,  Inc..  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


ROBERT  L.  NOLAN 

The  bill  (H.R.  6373)  for  the  relief  of 
Robert  L.  Nolan,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


MRS.  MARGARET  L.  MOORE 

The  biU  (H.R.  6443)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Moore  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


MRS.  GENEVA  H.  TRISLER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJl  2268)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Geneva  H.  Trisler  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, with  an  amendment,  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  lYeasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Geneva  H.  Trisler,  of  Baton 
Rouge.  Louisiana,  the  sum  of  $322.56.  This 
sum  represents  the  amoimt  remaining  due 
as  compensation  for  services  rendered  the 
United  States  Post  Office,  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana,  during  the  period  November  1. 
1949.  to  and  including  May  7.  1952:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  sbaU  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 


SP5C.  CURTIS  MELTON.  JR. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  6377)  for  the  relief  of  Sp5c. 
Curtis  Melton,  Jr..  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, with  an  amendment,  on  page  1, 
line  6,  after  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out 
"$1,180.95"  and  insert  "$1,000". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

Tlie  bill  was  read  the  third  time  azKl 
passed. 


ELMER  ROYAL  PAY,  SR. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  573)  for  the  reUef  of  Elmer  Royal 
Fay,  Sr.,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments,  on  page  1,  line  7,  after  the 
word  "of",  to  strike  out  "$5,644.24  "  and 
insert  "$228.68".  and  in  line  10.  after  the 
word  "from",  to  strike  out  "April  2, 1945" 
and  insert  "July  1,  1947";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
viry  not  otherwise  authorized  appropriated, 
to  Elmer  Royal  Pay,  Senior,  captain.  United 
States  Army,  retired,  of  Hlllcrest  Heights, 
Maryland,  the  sum  of  $226.68,  in  full  satis- 
faction of  all  his  claims  against  the  United 
States  for  compensation  for  retired  pay  which 
was  withheld  from  him  by  the  United  States 
during  the  period  from  July  1,  1947,  through 
August  11,  1947,  while  the  said  Elmer  Royal 
Pay,  Senior,  was  an  employee  of  the  Bureau 
of  Yards  and  Docks.  Department  of  the  Navy, 
at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shaU  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawfiU,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

ABOLITION  OF  FORMAL  TERMS  FOR 
DISTRICT   COURTS 

The  bill  (HJl.  2845)  to  provide  that 
the  district  courts  shall  be  always  open 
for  certain  purposes,  to  abolish  terms  of 
court  and  to  regulate  the  sessions  of  the 
courts  for  transacting  judicial  business 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  measures  on  the 
calendar  to  which  there  is  no  objection. 
I  thank  the  Senate  for  its  consideration. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  THEODORE 
FRANCIS  GREEN  ON  THE  96TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OP  HIS  BIRTH 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  again 
October  falls  upon  the  calendar.  It 
prompts  our  annual  tribute  to  a  former 
colleague  within  whose  life  96  milestones 
bear  the  date  of  October  2. 

Theodore  Francis  Green  greets  this 
day  in  his  Rhode  Island  home  in  the 
midst  of  birthday  greetings  numbering 
in  the  thousands.  Yet  they  make  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  millions  whose 
lives  he  has  influenced  for  the  better. 

As  Governor  of  his  native  Rhode  Is- 
land and  as  Senator  in  these  Halls  of  his 
long  patriotic  service  there  have  been  few 
statesmen  whose  immediate  labors  have 
meant  so  much  for  so  many. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  on  many  oc- 
casions to  dwell  upon  the  character  of  a 
friend  I  hold  in  deepest  appreciation  and 


affection.  His  character  was  indelibly 
unselfish.  He  had  one  goal — ^perfection 
in  public  service. 

Brown  University — the  college  of  his 
lasting  loyalty — has  an  honor  roll  of 
great  sons.  To  recall  only  a  few — there 
is  John  Hay  in  statesmanship;  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  in  judiciary;  John  D. 
Rockefeller  in  philanthropy.  To  these  I 
would  add  Theodore  Francis  Green — for 
citizenry. 

Indeed,  Brown  University  has  lately 
pubhshed  a  biography  of  its  beloved  son, 
"Theodore  Francis  Green — His  Rhode  Is- 
land Years."  The  author,  Erwin  L.  Le- 
vine,  has  captured  much  of  the  color  of 
the  political  background  against  which 
this  young  man  of  Brown — of  Bonn  and 
of  Harvard  law — rose  to  power  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  biography  is  an  engrossing  study 
and  yet  there  are  those  of  us  who  know 
chapters  more  Intimate  than  can  be 
caught  by  any  printed  page.  We  knew 
in  him  some  of  the  scholarly  wisdom  of 
Woodrow  Wilson;  something  of  the  de- 
cisiveness of  Harry  Truman;  much  of 
the  humanitarianlsm  of  Franklin  Del- 
ano Roosevelt.  He  was  contemiwrary 
with  all  of  them  and  contained  some- 
thing of  the  particular  Americanism  of 
each  of  them. 

But  we  can  borrow  for  our  final  acco- 
lade the  last  lines  of  his  new  biography, 
their  summary:  "A  gentleman,  a  leader, 
a  wise  politician,  and  an  able  states- 
man— Theodore  Francis  Green  was  aJl  of 
these." 

To  all  this  we  give  our  assent  and  add 
our  personal  affection,  and  our  heart- 
felt wish  and  prayer,  on  this  October  2 
of  1963,  of  health  and  happiness  to 
Theodore  Francis  Green — valued  friend 
and  great  American. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD,  I  join  in  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  who  served 
so  long,  so  ably,  and  so  well  with  our 
former  colleague.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
recalls  that  Theodore  Francis  Green  was 
given  an  unusual  honor  by  his  colleagues 
in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
when  he  was  named  chairman  emeritus. 
That  honor,  I  believe,  is  an  indication  of 
the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held. 

I  am  sure  also  that  Theodore  Frwicis 
Green  is  pleased  with  his  extremely  ca- 
pable successor,  Claibornx  Pell.  I  need 
not  say  anything  about  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore], 
who  of  course  has  established  a  repu- 
tation of  great  renown,  not  only  through- 
out his  own  State  but  also  throughout 
the  country  and  the  world.  Along  with 
Claiborne  Pell,  he  gives  to  Rhode  Is- 
l£uid.  I  believe,  about  the  best  possible 
representation  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
add  a  word  of  tribute  to  former  Senator 
Green.  As  one  who  served  with  Theo- 
dore Francis  Green  when  we  each  held 
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office  in  our  respective  State  goVem- 
menta.  when  he  was  Governor  of  ithode 
Island  and  I  was  Speaker  of  the  Boiise 
of  Massachusetts,  we  had  a  number  of 
relationships.  Then  when  I  came  to  the 
US.  Senate,  we  had  a  very  ple|isant 
time.  I  respected  him  particular!^  be- 
cause of  his  keen  wit.  I  always  knew 
that  if  I  made  any  statement  of  a  char- 
acter that  required  a  reply,  Setator 
Green's  reply  would  always  be  better 
than  the  remarks  I  had  made  to  start 
the  discussions. 

So  I  join  the  Senator  from  Rho<)e  Is- 
land In  congratulating  Theodore  Francis 
Green  on  his  96th  birthday.  We  miss 
him  here. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  my  colleagues  in  honor- 
ing our  old  friend,  and  my  predecessor, 
former  Senator  Theodore  Francis 
Green,  on  the  occasion  of  the  96thj  an- 
niversary of  his  birth. 

While  I  am  sad  to  say  that  todeLf  his 
body  is  laid  low  by  a  broken  leg,  I  can 
report  that  his  mind  and  his  spirit  are 
keen  and  vigorous. 

I  wish  him  a  quick  recovery,  and  nftany 
more  and  happy  birthdays. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  ttiere 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  mpm 
ing  business  is  concluded. 


31  nsfiir 

^-       1 
le  floor. 


CORRECTION  OF  INEQUmESi  IN 
CONSTRUCTION  OP  FISHING  XfES- 
SEUS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     U  ider 

the  order  of  yesterday,  the  Senate  will 
now  resimie  the  consideration  of  S.  1006, 
relating  to  the  construction  of  flsliing 
vessels.  There  is  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  with  respect  to  this  bill  limit- 
ing debate  and  controlling  the  time. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1006)  to  amend  the  aOt  of 
June  12,  1960,  for  the  correction  of  in- 
equities in  the  construction  of  fishing 
vessels,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  obtained  the 

OU>K»  or   BX7SINKSS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidenlt,  I 
yield  myself  one-half  minute,  and  It  Is 
for  the  purpose  of  announcing  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  action  on  the  pending 
business  the  next  order  of  business  will 
be  House  Joint  Resolution  247,  a  joint 
resolution  to  suspend  for  the  1964  cam- 
paign the  equal  opportunity  requirements 
of  section  315  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934.  I  wanted  to  make  that  an- 
nouncement for  the  information  of  Sen- 
ators. 

If  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
BAJtTxcTTl  would  yield  to  me,  I  wquld 
like,  xmder  the  time  on  the  bill,  to  Sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  without)  hJs 
losing  the  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wltliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  de- 
bate on  S.  1006  was  commenced  yester- 
day. I  do  not  propose  to  make  an  ex- 
tended statement. 

It  is  noted  that  minority  views  have 
been  filed  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche]  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond].  Their  ob- 
jectioxxs.  as  I  read  them,  go  to  the  point 
that  this  is  a  subsidy  program.  And  so 
it  is.  We  concede  that.  We  know  it. 
In  reporting  the  bill  from  the  committee 
it  was  the  determination  and  conclusion 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  that  such 
a  subsidy  program  is  essential  if  the 
American  fishing  industry  is  to  be  re- 
vived. 

There  are  two  subsidy  programs  in 
effect  already.  One  was  Intended  to  be 
operative  as  a  consequence  of  a  law  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  in  1960.  That  law 
provided  for  a  subsidy  payment  in  con- 
struction of  fishing  vessels  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  a  maximum 
of  33  »^  percent.  It  was  surrounded  by 
such  restrictions  and  so  many  limitations 
that,  since  the  time  it  has  been  in  effect, 
only  six  vessels  have  been  built  under 
the  program,  and  subsidy  payments  have 
been  made  on  the  order  of  something  like 
three-quarters  of  a  million  doUeu^. 

That  program  has  not  worked.  It 
cannot  work.  There  has  been  ample 
demonstration  of  that  fact.  But,  Mr. 
President,  there  is  another  subsidy,  and 
it  is  paid  by  someone  else  entirely.  It 
is  paid  by  American  fishermen,  and  has 
been  paid  by  American  fishermen  for 
more  than  two  centuries. 

Long  ago  it  was  the  conclusion  of  the 
country,  as  refiected  through  its  Con- 
gress, that  all  fishing  vessels  of  5  tons  or 
more  would  have  to  be  built  in  XJS. 
shipbuilding  yards.  And  so  they  are.  A 
vessel  built  abroad  is  not  permitted  to 
land  fish  at  an  American  port. 

What  has  been  the  effect?    It  has  been 
disastrous.    It  costs  far  more  to  build  a 
fishing  vessel  or,  for  that  matter,  any 
other  kind  of  vessel,  in  an  American  yard 
than  in  a  foreign  yard.    This  was  real- 
ized by  the  preceding  Congress,  when  it 
increased  the  subsidy  for  the  construc- 
tion of  our  subsidized  vessels  in  the  for- 
eign trade  to  a  maximum  of  55  percent. 
It  is  true  that  this  maximum  figure  is 
not  always  reached,  but  in  some  cases 
it  is  essential,  if  the  American  ship  op- 
erator is  to  have  a  decent  chance  to  com- 
pete against  foreign  vessels.     What  is 
happening  now?    Most  fishermen  are  in- 
dependent operators.    For  a  long  time, 
the  little  fishermen  have  been  paying  out 
of  their  own  pockets  to  support  what  has 
been  determined  to  be  a  national  need, 
namely,  a  viable  shipbuilding  industry. 
This  is  altogether  unfair.    It  should  not 
be  permitted  to  continue.    S.  1006  pro- 
poses to  solve  that  problem  by  permitting 
a  subsidy  payment  of  up  to  55  percent  for 
the  construction  of  a  fishing  vessel.    In 
all  cases,  of  course,  the  maximum  of  55 
percent  will  not  be  required,  although  in 
some  cases  it  will.    My  judgment  is  that 


even  if  it  were  required  in  every  case,  it 
would  still  be  justified. 

The  program,  under  the  bill  as  report- 
ed to  the  Senate,  is  for  a  5-year  period. 
It  is  for  a  total  of  $50  million,  $10  million 
a  year.  It  will  be  said,  I  am  sure,  by 
opponents  of  the  bill  that  this  is  a  foot- 
in-the-door  approach;  that  if  we  pass 
the  bill  it  will  be  discovered  that  the 
proponents  of  the  legislation  wiU  seek 
extensions.  This  may  very  well  be  true. 
If  the  program  works  well,  if  it  does  what 
we  believe  it  will  do.  I  believe  it  ought 
to  be  extended.  The  cost  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  will  be  much  less  than 
the  benefits  that  will  come  to  the  coun- 
try. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean.  As 
recently  as  1940,  the  United  States  im- 
ported from  foreign  nations  fishery 
products  with  a  total  value  of  $41  mll- 
lioli.  Every  year  since  then,  in  the  23 
years  which  have  followed,  the  amount 
and  value  of  such  imports  have  in- 
creased. Last  year  it  was  discovered  that 
we  imported  fish,  edible  and  nonedible, 
from  the  east,  the  west,  the  south,  and 
the  north  with  a  total  value  of  close  to 
half  a  bUlion  dollars— $473  million,  to 
be  exact.  In  all  this  time,  it  is  not  so 
much  that  the  American  fishing  effort 
has  lagged,  because  of  obsolete  equip- 
ment, vessels,  and  gear,  but  because  the 
foreign  fleets  have  been  modernized  and 
improved,  and  have  ranged  over  the  sev- 
en seas,  discovering  new  fishing  grounds. 
Now,  as  we  know  all  too  well,  they  are 
CMning  into  waters  which  we  have  re- 
garded as  historically  our  own. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce,  which 
reported  the  bill,  was  told  that  West 
Germany,  for  example,  is  scrapping,  in 
favor  of  newer  ships,  fishing  vessels  that 
were  built  as  recently  as  1954.  In  the 
United  States  a  1954  vessel  would  be  re- 
garded as  absolutely  new.  The  commit- 
tee was  told  that  one  American  vessel, 
still  fishing,  was  built  almost  a  hundred 
years  ago.  It  is  still  operating  out  of  a 
Florida  port.  There  are  several  more 
that  are  scarcely  less  aged. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    I  wish  to  report 

to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  that  we  in 

Massachusetts  lost  one  last  year  which 

was  more  than  73  years  old. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  is  rather  typi- 
cal. It  Is  typical,  also,  that  off  the  New 
England  coast  and  off  the  Alaska  coast 
and  off  other  coasts  the  foreign  fishing 
vessels,  some  of  them  larger  and  with 
more  tonnage  than  an  American  heavy 
cruiser,  are  moving  in,  equipped  to  stay 
on  the  fishing  grounds  for  months. 

We  are  in  a  competitive  world.  We  are  , 
a  great  maritime  natloa  We  have  been 
a  great  fishing  nation.  There  is  some 
doubt  about  whether  we  still  are.  We 
ought  to  revive  it  for  our  own  good,  for 
our  own  people,  for  our  own  national 
interest. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Fishing  has  played  an  important  role 
in  the  history  of  this  Nation  from  its  very 
beginnings.  From  the  days  of  coloniza- 
tion, through  the  Revolution,  during  the 
early  years  of  independence,  and  into  the 
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19th  century,  the  fishing  industry  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  our  survival. 
Now  we  are  called  upon  to  contribute  to 
its  survival. 

At  the  present  time  a  Russian  fishing 
trawler,  one  of  a  modem  fieet  of  over  300 
ships,  is  anchored  off  Truoro,  Mass., 
harbor  for  repairs.  This  fleet  has  been 
operating  in  increasing  numbers  on  what 
we  have  considered  our  traditional  fish- 
ing grounds.  I  understand  we  may  ex- 
pect a  Japanese  fieet  on  Georges  Bank 
next  year. 

We  must  maintain  a  strong  fishing  in- 
dustry for  reasons  of  prestige  and  se- 
curity. In  terms  of  national  prestige,  we 
cannot  afford  to  permit  this  industry  to 
falter  because  of  inattention  and  neglect. 
In  the  law  which  terminated  this  past 
June,  Congress  recognized  that  the  De- 
fense Establishment  requires  a  strong 
modem  fleet  of  fishing  vessels  readily 
adaptable  to  small  craft  operations  in 
times  of  national  emergency.  The  pend- 
ing bill  would  reaffirm  this  program. 

Over  one-half  million  persons  are  em- 
ployed directly  or  indirectly  in  the  U.S. 
fishing  industry.  This  flgure  includes 
not  only  fishermen,  processors  and  re- 
tailers, but  also  transporters,  brokers, 
equipment  manufacturers,  wholesalers, 
shipyard  employees,  and  those  in  related 
service  trades.  Thus,  these  people,  as 
well  as  their  dependents,  who  number 
about  2  million,  are  affected  by  the  wel- 
fare of  the  industry.  The  passage  of 
S.  1006,  by  stimulating  shipbuilding, 
would  also  serve  to  increase  employment 
in  each  of  these  fields. 

As  a  nation  we  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly dependent  upon  others  to  cateh 
our  fish.  As  Imports  increase,  more 
American  dollars  are  going  abroad.  Im- 
ports of  groundfish  fillets  and  blocks  for 
the  year  1962  amounted  to  221  million 
pounds,  an  increase  of  8  percent  over  the 
previous  1961  high.  These  imports  sup- 
plied the  U.S.  market  with  71  percent 
of  the  total.  Think  of  it:  71  percent 
of  these  fish  that  we  eat  comes  from 
abroad.  In  1962  the  fishery  products 
imported  by  the  United  States  were  val- 
ued at  $473,698,000.  Our  share  of  the 
world  fish  cateh  has  been  nearly  halved 
since  1946  from  13  to  7  percent.  The 
domestic  industry's  share  of  the  total 
U.S.  consumption  of  groundfish  fillets 
has  declined  from  55  to  29  percent.  A 
strong  domestic  industry  is  essential, 
therefore,  if  consumers  are  not  to  be 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  prices  set  by  for- 
eign operations. 

The  above  figures  are  only  manifesta- 
tions of  the  central  problem.  Our  fish- 
ing fieet  is  disintegrating.  The  average 
age  of  large  trawlers  operating  from 
Boston  and  engaged  in  the  groundfish 
industry  is  22.4  years.  The  average  me- 
dium trawler  fishing  in  North  Atlantic 
waters  was  built  in  1941.  Small  trawlers 
are  even  older — the  average  vessel  hav- 
ing been  built  in  1938.  Over  84  percent 
of  the  Massachusetts  fishing  fieet  is  com- 
prised of  ships  over  15  years  old.  In 
contrast,  Germany  is  scrapping  trawlers 
that  are  only  9  years  old.  Turning  to 
Gloucester,  the  size  of  the  fleet  in  this 
Massachusetts  city  has  decreased  by  50 
percent  since  1950.  These  figures  are 
representative  of  the  cancer  which  Is  de- 
stroying  fieets   in   other   areas   of   the 


country.  While  the  age  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts fishing  fleet  increases.  Its  size 
decreases.  If  we  are  to  improve  our 
competitive  position,  It  is  imperative 
that  this  trend  be  reversed. 

Another  important  consequence  of  our 
failure  to  concern  ourselves  sufficiently 
with  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  and 
thriving  fishing  industry  Is  that  young 
people  who  normally  would  be  attracted 
to  the  work  are  turning  elsewhere.  To- 
day few  recruits  are  being  obtained  and 
there  are  insufficient  replacements  for 
those  who  are  retiring.  Young  men  may 
hear  the  call  of  the  sea,  but  they  will 
not  be  enticed  to  enter  an  industry  which 
is  decaying  more  each  year. 

The  income  derived  from  flsh  and  fish 
products  has  remained  nearly  the  same. 
However,  the  costs  of  ship  construction, 
insurance,  maintenance,  and  equipment 
have  risen  sharply.  In  other  words, 
gross  income  has  remained  almost  the 
same,  but  the  cost  of  doing  business  has 
greatly  increased.  Much  of  the  U.S. 
fishing  industry,  therefore,  has  degener- 
ated to  the  status  of  marginal  or  sub- 
marginal  operations.  Within  a  period 
of  3  years,  the  United  States  dropped 
from  second  to  fifth  place  as  a  fishing 
nation.  Essentially  the  problem  stems 
from  the  obsolescence  of  our  fieet.  Dur- 
ing the  first  session  of  the  87th  Congress, 
we  learned  that  the  VS.  Government 
was  helping  20  foreign  coimtries  improve 
their  fisheries.  In  addition,  the  Grovem- 
ments  of  Russia,  Japan,  Canada,  Great 
Britain,  and  Germany  are  doing  far  more 
to  aid  their  fishing  industries  than  is  the 
United  States.  Our  fleet  is  Inferior  in 
terms  of  size,  age,  and  equipment.  Be- 
cause shipbuilding  costs  in  the  United 
States  today  are  almost  prohibitive  for 
our  fishing  industry,  and  because  our 
laws  do  not  permit  the  use  by  our  fisher- 
men of  cheaper  vessels  built  abroad. 
Government  assistance  is  urgently 
needed. 

S.  1006  would,  I  believe,  be  a  significant 
incentive  to  the  modernization  of  our 
flshing  industry.  The  subsidy  program 
would  last  imtil  1968  and  the  annual  au- 
thorization for  Federal  assistance  would 
be  increased  from  $2.5  to  $10  million. 
The  maximum  subsidy  would  be  In- 
creased from  33^3  to  55  percent  of  do- 
mestic costs.  The  actual  cost,  therefore, 
would  be  brought  into  line  with  that  of 
foreign  yards,  since  large  steel  vessels 
can  be  constructed  abroad  for  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  less  than  in  domestic 
yards.  In  addition,  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  today  would  make  a  greater  por- 
tion of  the  industry  eligible  for  assistance 
These,  then,  are  the  basic  provisions  of 
S.  1006. 

My  colleague  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  and  I,  and  my  colleague's 
brother,  the  present  President  of  the 
United  States,  when  he  was  a  Member 
of  the  Senate,  have  cosponsored  a  num- 
ber of  bills  in  past  sessions  and  at  the 
present  session  to  assist  the  fishing  in- 
dustry, bills  which  I  hope  will  be  helpful 
in  revitalizing  our  flshing  industry,  a 
fine  old  industry  which  has  meant  so 
much  to  the  east  coast  and  west  coast  of 
our  country.  S,  1006  is  a  most  urgently 
needed  measure,  and  is  most  vital  for 
the  survival  of  this  traditional  industry. 


Mr.  BARTLETT.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    I  yield. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.     I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  on  his  fine, 
effective  statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  committee  amendments  to 
S.  1006. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  first 
conmiittee  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.     On  page  2, 

line  24,  after  the  word  "substitute",  it  Is 

proposed  to  strike  out  "$12,500,000"  and 

insert  in  heu  thereof  "$10,000,000". 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.      Mr. 

President 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  Amer- 
ica's fishing  industry  is  at  a  critical  point. 
The  hearings  on  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion are  filled  with  proof  of  this.  Our 
fishermen  feel  a  deep  sense  of  urgency 
about  the  serious  deterioration  of  their 
competitive  position.  And  their  alarm 
is  doubly  significant  because  fishermen 
are  self-reliant,  independent  men.  They 
do  not  complain  quickly,  and  they  are 
among  the  last  to  ask  for  help. 

But  today  they  are  faced  with  a  threat 
as  real  and  immediate  as  a  Soviet  col- 
lective farm  would  be  in  Iowa.  The 
threat  of  modem,  powerful,  state-sup- 
ported competition  will  overwhelm  our 
aging  fieet,  unless  we  do  something  about 
it  now. 

The  Russians  have  been  off  both  our 
coasts  all  summer.  They  are  out  there 
with  an  armada.  Their  massive  fieet  off 
Cape  Cod  comprised  at  least  169  vessels 
in  August.  This  included  medium  trawl- 
ers, large  trawlers,  freighters,  and  large 
factory  ships,  all  of  the  most  modern  de- 
sign. The  Russians  dramatically  portray 
the  competitive  disadvantage  which  our 
fishermen  face  from  state-subsidized 
foreign  vessels. 

Other  major  fishing  nations  also  sub- 
sidize fleets  equipped  with  the  latest  in 
vessels  and  gear.  The  Canadians,  the 
Norwegians,  the  Germans,  the  French, 
and  the  British  all  do  it.  The  foreign 
fleets  are  superior  because  of  their  ad- 
vanced modem  technology,  which  is  di- 
rectly encouraged  by  their  governments. 
In  contrast,  our  flshing  vessels  are  old 
and  inadequate.  The  average  age  of 
large  trawlers  fishing  out  of  New  Eng- 
land is  over  20  years,  and  very  few  of 
them  are  over  125  feet  in  length.  Many 
of  the  foreign  vessels  competing  with 
them  are  less  than  5  years  old  and  range 
up  to  300  feet  in  length. 

The  clear  and  simple  proof  of  our  com- 
petitive disadvantage  comes  from  the 
import  figures.  In  the  last  15  years  im- 
ports have  doubled.  They  now  make  up 
almost  one-half  of  our  domestic  supply. 
In  1962  imports  of  fisheries  products  di- 
rectly competitive  with  New  England 
products  reached  a  record  high. 

We  carmot  afford  to  lose  our  domestic 
flshing  Industry  under  the  weight  of  this 
foreign  competition.  There  are  many 
reasons  why.  I  would  like  to  mention 
some  of  them,  for  they  make  a  convinc- 
ing case  for  this  bill: 

We  cannot  afford  such  a  loss  in  terms 
of  our  national  prestige. 
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We  cannot  afford  it  in  the  Inter^t  of 
our  national  security.  In  the  subsidy  law 
which  just  expired.  Congress  recognized 
that  the  Defense  Establishment  requires 
a  strong,  modem  fleet  of  fishing  vessels 
readily  adaptable  to  small  craft  opera- 
tions In  wartime.  The  bill  before  the 
Senate  would  reaffirm  this  program^ 

We  cannot  afford  to  allow  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  one-half  million  jobs  \fhich 
depend  on  our  fisheries.  Most  of  our 
fishing  centers  already  suffer  from  seri- 
ous economic  dislocation.  We  mu^t  re- 
vitalize these  areas.  This  bill  would  help 
the  basic  Industry,  and  thereby  improve 
every  phase  of  the  economy  associated 
with  the  Industry. 

A  strong  domestic  industry  muit  be 
maintained  if  our  consumers  are  not  to 
be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  prices  set  out- 
side this  country  by  the  foreign  fisheries. 
Without  assistance  to  the  industry, 
millions  of  American  dollars  for  food 
will  go  abroad  instead  of  remaining  in 
this  coimtry  through  the  production  of 
expanding  domestic  fisheries. 

Specifically,  the  bill  will  stimulate  the 
modernization  of  the  fishing  industry. 
It  will  be  of  great  significance  In  helping 
the  industry  to  help  itself.  The  bill  will 
broaden  the  act  to  make  a  greater  por- 
tion of  the  industry  eligible  for  help. 
It  encourages  modem  technology  and 
design.  The  program  would  run  jlong 
enough  to  permit  the  incentives  tjo  be 
widely  felt. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  the 
future  of  our  fishing  industry  is  at  stake. 
The  program  embodied  in  the  proposed 
legislation  will  make  a  very  great  differ- 
ence to  our  fishermen.  I  believe  thjat  it 
will  mark  Uie  turning  point  for  a  r^sxir- 
gence  of  our  fishing  Indxistry.  I  urge 
its  approval  today. 

Mr.  8ALTON8TALL.  Mr.  Presi«ent. 
will  my  distinguished  colleague  ylelfl  for 
a  question? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Does  not;  my 
colleague  agree  with  me  that  of  the  six 
new  ships  which  have  been  built, '  two 
have  come  into  our  State?  One  day*  last 
autimin,  he  and  I  looked  at  one  oi,  the 
new  ships;  and  one  could  see  the  differ- 
ence between  that  ship  and  the  rest  of 
the  great  fishing  fleet  we  now  have.  A 
modem  ship  makes  all  the  difleren<^e  In 
the  world. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  my  colleague 
points  out,  not  only  did  we  havq  an 
opportvmlty  to  visit  the  new  ship.]  but 
I  believe  that  the  figures  which  have  been 
revealed  since  It  went  to  sea  shoiw  a 
dramatic  resurgence,  In  terms  of  catch- 
ing additional  fish.  They  show  the  eco- 
nomic stimulant  to  the  company  which 
participated  in  the  acqulstion  of  the  ship. 
After  talking  to  the  men  who  have  sailed 
on  it,  we  realize  that  a  wholly  new  spirit 
has  developed. 

Massachusetts  is  fortunate,  as  my  Sen- 
ior colleague  has  Just  mentioned,  ip  be 
among  the  States  from  which  this  fchip 
and  other  new  ships  sail,  as  a  result  of 
the  act  of  1960  which  has  now  expired. 
I  believe  the  most  dramatic  proof  of  the 
Importance  of  this  proposed  legisl£itlon 
is  obtained  by  talking  both  to  the  own- 
ers of  the  ships,  who  already  have  derived 
greater  economic  benefit  from  their  use, 


and  to  all  the  men  who  have  benefited 
from  the  increased  catch,  who  have  bene- 
fited for  themselves  and  their  families. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  merely  wish  to 
make  sure  that  the  Rscord  discloses  that 
both  Senators  from  Massachusetts  are 
sponsors  of  this  proposed  legislation.  In 
addition,  I  should  like  to  say  that  we  on 
the  west  coast,  who  are  so  very  much 
concerned  with  all  aspects  of  fishing, 
are  notably  heartened  and  strengthened 
by  the  great  assistance  which  both  Sen- 
ators from  Massachusetts  have  given  us. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  ascertain  the 
cost  of  each  of  the  ships  in  the  Massachu- 
setts group. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  listed  on  page  22 
of  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.   I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Inouye  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.  What 
is  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Laxtschk]  has  an  amend- 
ment which  he  wishes  to  submit  to  page 
2  of  the  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  consideration  of  the  committee 
amendment  be  postponed  until  after  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  who  have  submitted  minority 
views,  and  also  all  Senators  who  favor 
the  proposed  legislation  desire  a  full  at- 
tendance of  Senators  in  the  Chsunber. 
So  I  wish  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonmi.  I  know  the  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  will  be  here  short- 
ly: but  momentarily  he  is  detained  on 
other  business. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
no  objection  to  having  a  quorum  call  at 
this  time.  The  reason  why  I  made  the 
suggsestion  is  that  the  committee 
amendment  proposes  to  raise  the  appro- 
priation from  $2.5  million  to  $10  million 
annually.  The  necessity  and  justifica- 
tion for  the  full  $10  million  will  depend 
upon  Senate  action  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  If  his  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  it  will  strike  out,  on 
page  2,  the  specified  language;  and  that 
will  reduce  the  subsidy  from  55  to  33  V^ 
percent.  So,  if  his  amendment  is  agreed 
to,  there  will  be  no  need  for  the  full  $10 
million.  Therefore,  I  believe  it  would  be 
orderly  procedure  to  determine  first 
what  rate  of  sudbsidy  will  be  paid,  and 
then  discuss  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
appropriated. 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  Senator's  conclusion  as  to  the 
amount  of  money  needed.  Nevertheless, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  pending 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
now  in  order  for  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
to  submit  his  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  of- 
fer the  following  amendment:  On  page 
2,  strike  out  lines  8  and  9. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
definitely  disagree  with  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment,  if  adopted,  will  restore  to 
the  bill  the  33V3  percent  limitation  on 
the  amount  of  the  subsidy  that  may  be 
granted  for  the  construction  of  such  a 
ship. 

The  law  that  has  been  In  existence  for 
the  past  3  years  provides  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  in  the  building  of  fish- 
ing vessels,  shall  be  allowed  to  subsidize 
the  construction  costs  up  to  33  Vz  r>ercent. 

The  bill  pending  before  the  Senate 
changes  that  limitation  of  33  V3  to  55 
percent.  Thus,  if  my  amendment  Is 
adopted,  the  maximum  subsidy  that  will 
be  authorized  for  any  single  ship  will 
be  33  '/a  and  not  55  percent. 

When  the  original  bill  of  1960  was 
passed,  Mr.  President,  it  was  argued  that 
this  Is  a  sort  of  trivial  participation  by 
the  Federal  Government.  The  bill  of 
i960  authorized  the  appropriation  of 
$2,500,000  a  year  for  each  of  3  successive 
years,  aggregating  $7,500,000.  It  was 
also  argued  that  the  subsidy  would  be 
only  33  ^a  percent,  while  the  general 
merchant  marine  subsidy  had  a  limita- 
tion of  55  percent.  Therefore,  In  this 
case,  we  have  a  repetition  of  the  old  and 
well  established  rule:  "If  the  camel's 
nose  once  gets  under  the  tent,  no  matter 
how  slightly,  eventually  his  whole  body 
will  enter  it." 

The  subsidy  started  at  33  Va  percent. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  raise  the  limitation 
to  55  percent.  In  the  beginning  there 
was  a  maximum  authorization  of  $2.5 
million  a  year  for  3  years.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed to  raise  that  amount  to  $10  mil- 
lion a  year  for  5  years.  We  started  with 
the  condition  that  subsidies  should  be 
granted  only  in  instances  In  which  the 
fishing  industry  would  be  denied  relief 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  after  the  sub- 
mission of  a  petition  to  raise  the  tariff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Three  Important  sispects  of  the  pro- 
gram which  were  vigorously  argued  in 
1960  on  the  basis  that  it  was  a  trivial 
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entrance  into  the  field  are  now  being 
changed.  Three  years  ago  it  was  argued 
that  the  authorization  would  exist  for  3 
years.  It  is  now  argued  that  it  will  ter- 
minate In  1968.  I  suggest  that  the  pro- 
gram will  be  permanent. 

If  we  subsidize  the  fishing  Industry, 
why  should  we  not  also  subsidize  the  pot- 
tery industry  of  Ohio,  the  scissors  indus- 
try, the  machine  tool  industry,  the  bicy- 
cle industry,  and  the  athletic  equipment 
industry?  If  we  subsidize  one  industry, 
we  establish  a  precedent  for  other  indus- 
tries to  ask  for  subsidies. 

I  cannot  approve  of  the  argimient  that 
since  Red  Russia  is  spending  money  for 
that  purpose,  we  should  do  so  also.  If 
that  argument  is  sound,  we  might  as  well 
throw  overboard  our  system  of  govern- 
ment and  adopt  the  economy  of  Red 
Russia,  where  all  things  are  owned  by 
the  Government  and  all  activities  are 
subsidized.  The  people  become  slaves. 
Everyone  works  for  the  government  and 
begs  back  from  the  Government  some 
alms. 

The  bill  Involves  more  than  the  mere 
$50  million  contemplated  to  be  expended. 
It  involves  an  encroachment  and  an  in- 
trusion into  our  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment. For  that  reason  I  opposed  the 
bill  3  years  ago.  I  do  not  believe  it 
should  be  passed  now. 

I  can  see  why  Massachusetts,  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  and  Alaska  want  It. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  And  Ohio. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  perhaps  Ohio 
fishermen  would  want  it.  because  I  un- 
derstand that  they  would  become  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator, 
provided  that  he  speaks  on  his  own 
time. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  myself  1 
minute.  It  is  true  that  the  fishermen 
of  the  Great  Lakes  region  would  benefit. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  the  Ohio  fisher- 
men have  expressed  affirmative  Interest 
in  the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  filed 
minoiity  views  on  the  measure,  which 
are  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. We  are  subsidizing  the  mer- 
chant marine.  Since  1947  the  merchant 
marine  of  the  United  States  has  received 
a  largess  from  the  taxpayers  of  the  Na- 
tion in  the  sum  of  $2,454,195,395. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

A  subsidy  was  provided  for  the  mer- 
chant marine  on  the  theory  that  in  case 
of  war,  the  merchant  marine  vessels 
carrying  cargo  and  passengers  could  be 
converted  for  defense  purposes. 

Three  years  ago  the  argument  was 
made  that,  "We  will  build  these  fishing 
vessels  on  the  ground  that  they  will  be 
converted  in  case  of  emergency  for  na- 
tional defense  piu-poses."  That  is  a  so- 
phisticated argument.  It  cannot  be  ra- 
tionahzed.  By  the  wildest  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  I  cannot  visualize  that  the 
fishing  vessels  could  be  fitted  or  con- 
verted for  vessels  of  war  or  for  trans- 
portation in  case  of  an  emergency. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  ask  that  the 
time  be  charged  to  the  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  SALTONSTALL]. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  to  the  Senator,  in  relation  to 
the  remarks  that  he  has  just  made,  that 
the  vessels  contemplated  to  be  built 
could  be  used  as  mine  sweepers.  Simi- 
lar vessels  were  so  used  in  World  War  n. 
They  would  be  of  value  for  that  purpose 
as  well  as  for  other  purposes. 

I  also  point  out  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  that,  first,  the  Secretary  must  ap- 
prove of  the  person  making  the  appli- 
cation, and  must  find  that  the  vessel  will 
be  operated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
suitable  for  use  for  the  national  defense. 

I  emphatically  point  out  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  the  proposed  subsidy  of  up  to  55 
percent  would  be  a  maximum.  The 
amount  of  the  subsidy  would  be  fixed  in 
comparison  with  costs  abroad.  The  dif- 
ference between  costs  abroad  and  our 
costs  has  increased  so  that,  in  order  to 
make  the  act  of  any  value,  we  must  in- 
crease the  percentage  of  subsidy  from  33 
percent.  That  provision  does  not  mean 
that  th^  subsidy  will  reach  55  percent. 
It  means  that  they  will  get  the  differ- 
ential as  construed  by  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator. 

I  point  out  that  while  the  proposal  is 
a  subsidy.  It  would  be  based  on  defense 
needs.  It  would  be  supervised  by  two 
different  agencies  of  the  Government, 
and  it  would  mean  survival  of  our  fly- 
ing industry. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  argxmients  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts.  I  hold  him  in 
deep  respect.  His  congeniality  and 
courtesy  are  so  rich  that  he  overpowers 
his  opponents  with  the  simplicity  of  his 
arguments  and  genuineness  of  approach 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  appreciate 
those  remarks,  and,  as  a  result,  I  hope 
that  the  Senator  will  withdraw  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  At  that  point  we  sep- 
arate. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  another  interesing  aspect  to  the 
problem.  When  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  was  passed  in  1936,  it  provided  that 
the  taxpayers  should  subsidize  the  build- 
ing of  a  merchant  marine  to  an  extent 
not  to  exceed  50  ijercent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

At  that  time  the  argument  was  made 
that,  as  time  goes  on,  the  competitive 
position  of  the  shipbuilders  of  the  United 
States  will  improve.  While  the  limita- 
tion was  fixed  at  50  percent,  it  was  de- 
clared that  in  the  course  of  time,  because 
of  the  elimination  of  competition,  the  50 
percent  figure  would  gradually  fall. 

I  ask  Senators  to  take  a  look  at  the 
facts  now.  In  1960  the  shipbuilders 
came  before  the  Congress  and  said  that 


the  50  percent  limitation  was  not  ade- 
quate. We  were  told  that  we  must  in- 
crease it  to  55  percent.    We  did  so. 

I  do  not  feel  that  that  method  of  solv- 
ing the  problem  is  the  correct  approach. 
If  the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  SALTONSTALL]  Is  sound, 
the  problem  ought  to  be  approached 
through  an  increase  in  the  tariff  so  that 
American  fishermen  will  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  Russian  and  other  fishermen. 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  just  came  into  the 
Chamber.  I  understand  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Under  the  agree- 
ment, 30  minutes  of  debate  is  allotted  to 
each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  oorrect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  amendment 
which  I  have  offered  would  restore  the 
subsidy  to  a  limit  of  33  Va  percent  instead 
of  the  new  55  percent. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  be  brief  in  my  remarks  on  the 
Lausche  amendment. 

The  amendment  would  absolutely  nul- 
lify the  general  objectives  of  the  bill, 
for  the  reason  that  a  33  Vb-percent  provi- 
sion has  existed  for  some  time.  The 
result  has  been  that  very  few  have  been 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  construc- 
tion subsidy.  We  seek  to  rebuild  our 
fishing  industry  and  to  make  it  competi- 
tive with  others.  The  amendment 
would,  for  all  practical  and  economical 
purposes,  nullify  the  bill,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  rebuild  the  industry. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  One  of  the  objectives 
sought  to  be  obtained  by  passage  of  the 
bill  is  to  put  our  fishing  fieet  into  a 
more  competitive  position. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  One  of  the  princi- 
pal points  of  opposition  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  seems  to  be  that  the  bill  is 
not  in  the  spirit  of  the  free  enterprise 
system.  As  I  understand  the  proposed 
legislation — and  the  hearings  show  this 
very  well — the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
make  It  possible  for  our  fishing  fieet  to  be 
more  competitive  with  various  nations 
throughout  the  world,  whose  fishing 
fieets  receive  heavy  governmental  assist- 
ance. Tills  bill  will  advance  the  abiUty 
of  our  vessels  to  compete,  and  further 
the  cause  of  competition  and  free  enter- 
prise, in  my  Judgment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  I  know  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  situation.  If  any  Sena- 
tor has  any  doubt  about  whether  we 
would  be  embcu-king  on  a  new  field,  in  the 
fierce  world  of  fishing  competition,  all 
he  has  to  do  is  to  read  in  the  report  what 
the  other  coimtries  are  doing  to  keep 
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their  flahlng  fleets  competitive  and  pdive 
on  the  high  se«a. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Would  it  not  be  true, 
therefore,  that  if  the  Lausche  amend- 
ment were  agreed  to  it  would  putj  our 
fishing  fleet  In  a  less  competitive  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  fishing  fleets  of 
other  nations 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  The  Senatqr  Is 
correct.  i 

Every  time  there  is  an  argument  in 
the  Senate — and  there  are  many,  and 
sometimes  very  Justifiable  ones—ajbout 
whether  we  should  do  something  far  an 
industry  which  Is  an  integral  and  im- 
portant part  of  the  economy,  there  are 
statements  that  the  subsidy,  or  what- 
ever one  wishes  to  call  it,  is  wasted,  that 
the  amount  of  money  is  too  great  and 
the  expenditure  should  not  be  made. 

No  one  ever  seems  to  mention  the  fact 
that  this  Is  an  industry  which  could  |pro- 
vide  up  to  $2  billion  for  our  econoniy,  if 
liandled  correctly.  This  industry  pays 
taxes,  like  all  others.  It  contributes  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation  and  to'  the 
economy. 

Many  times  we  find  that  the  amount 
of  help  we  provide,  when  necessary, 
comes  back  to  the  Government,  to  the 
Treasury,  and  to  the  people,  in  Jobs,  and 
taxes  and  other  ways  in  a  far  greater 
amount  than  the  subsidy  itself. 

The  proposal  which  is  made  is  s(^e- 
thlng  like  saying  that  when  business  goes 
bad  in  some  place  the  owner  should  Close 
all  the  shutters  and  all  the  doors.  Busi- 
ness will  become  worse  if  he  does  that. 
Sometimes  It  is  necessary  to  prdvide 
funds  to  revive  an  industry,  so  that  it 
can  make  more  money  to  pay  back  the 
money  and  help  the  economy,  the  coun- 
try, and  the  Government.  j 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  wilj  the 
Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  believe  another  i^lnt 
should  be  added  to  the  points  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  is  making  so  Well. 

One  question  involved  In  the  problem 
Is  whether  we  shall  undertake  to  enable 
our  own  industry  to  harvest  our  pwn 
natural  resources.  We  are  talking  atx>ut 
the  harvesting  of  fish  off  our  own  shores, 
a  harvest  now  being  encroached  upon  in- 
creasingly by  other  countries. 

We  all  know  that  the  Senator  firom 
Ohio  Is  against  subsidies,  not  only  for 
the  fishing  Industry,  but  also  for  all  other 
Industries;  but  the  amendment  does  not 
strike  at  that  point.  The  amendi^xent 
strikes  at  the  question  of  what  Is  a 
realistic  level  of  subsidy,  if  we  are  to 
subsidize  this  industry. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  what  lb  a 
sensible  expenditure?  T 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  And  what  is  a  setisi- 
ble  expenditure.  If  a  SSVa-percent  $ub- 
sidy  will  not  accomplish  the  deslredl  re- 
sult, we  must  consider  the  level  of  assist- 
ance required  to  do  so.  Since  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  Is  against  all  subsidies,  he 
should  be  against  both  proposals. 

On  the  question  as  to  what  Is  a  reason- 
able measure  of  Government  assistance 
to  the  industry,  I  think  consideration 
should  be  given  to  what  other  counties 
are  doing.  I  noticed  that  in  the  testi- 
mony by  Mr.  E.  R.  Kinney  before  the 
Senate  Cconmerce  Committee,  there  was 


mention  of  subsidies  provided  by  Canada. 
According  to  his  testimony,  there  are 
subsidies  of  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction availJEible  from  the  Canadian 
Maritime  Commission. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  comment  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    I  am  happy  to  jrleld. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  There  was  even 
more  specific  testimony,  relating  to 
Canadian  subsidies.  The  committee  was 
told  that  not  only  does  the  E>ominlon 
Government  of  Canada  subsidize,  but 
also  that  in  some  cases  the  Provincial 
governments  subsidize.  We  were  in- 
formed that  one  fisherman  acquired  a 
vessel  valued  at  more  than  $200,000  with 
only  $10,000  of  his  own  investment  being 
required,  the  remainder  being  furnished 
by  Provincial  and  Dominion  subsidies. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  quite  correct.  I  believe  that 
was  done  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
where  the  Provincial  government  pro- 
vides a  loan  of  90  percent  of  the  unpaid 
balance  over  and  above  the  Dominion 
Government's  subsidy. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  has  re- 
freshed my  memory.  I  recall  now  that 
was  In  Quebec. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  If 
the  Senator  will  allow  me  Just  a 
moment,  I  point  out  that  Immediately 
after  the  war  Germany  was  a  defeated 
country,  and  was  economically  down.  Of 
course,  we  helped  to  bring  Germany  back, 
and  we  are  glad  she  is  doing  so  well. 
But  the  first  thing  Germany  did  in  1948 
was  to  scrap  her  obsolete  fishing  fleet 
and  spend  a  large  amount  of  money  to 
get  back  into  the  flshing  business,  which 
is  now  contributing  much  to  her  reviv- 
ing economy.    That  is  only  one  instance. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  She  did  it  by  way  of 
a  subsidy  program. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Norway  has  an  In- 
teresting way  of  furnishing  Government 
aid.  I  understand  that  ships  are  fi- 
nanced up  to  60  percent  of  their  cost  by 
long-term,  low-interest  Government 
loans,  and  only  15  to  20  percent  by  pri- 
vate capital. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  familiar  with  the 
facts.  We  engaged  in  much  research  In 
this  field  for  the  purpose  of  the  report. 
I  think  this  is  one  of  the  best  reports 
on  the  subject  I  have  seen  before  the 
Senate. 

The  present  American  flshing  fieet  is 
made  up  of  11,964  vessels.  Senators  will 
find,  by  referring  to  the  chart  on  page  2 
of  the  report,  that  the  average  age  of 
the  ships  in  this  fleet  is  probably  15  to 
20  years  more  than  the  average  age  of 
the  ships  in  any  other  competitive  fleet 
in  the  world.  We  have  one  ship  in  our 
fleet  that  was  built  in  1865.  That  is  an 
extreme  case,  of  course,  but  it  was  built 
in  1865.  Only  171  ships  were  built  in 
1960,  and  105  in  1961. 

In  our  part  of  the  country,  where  there 
is  some  shipbuilding  of  what  are  called 
tuna  clippers,  only  one  keel  for  a  new 
tuna  clipper  has  been  laid  in  16  years 
in  this  fiercely  competitive  field. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Can  the  Senator  point 
out,  for  the  benefit  of  Senators,  the  rea- 
sons why  our  own  fishermen  have  to 
purchase  their  ships  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  United  States,  and  why  they 
are  disadvantaged  by  the  Impossibility 
of  purchasing  their  fishing  vessels  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  where  they 
could  take  advantage  of  cheap  labor  and 
lower  cost  materials?  If  left  to  their 
own  resources,  those  fishermen  could 
take  advantage  of  lower  costs. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  there  were  not 
in  effect  restrictions  upon  the  use  of 
foreign-built  ships,  which  restrictions 
have  borne  very  heavily  upon  the  fisher- 
men of  this  country,  they  could  go  to 
foreign  countries  and  have  flshing  ves- 
sels built  there  at  somewhat  lower  prices. 
But  if  that  were  done,  shipyards  all  over 
this  country,  particularly  the  smaller 
shipyards,  would  lose  the  work  and  there 
would  be  a  loss  of  jobs. 

We  want  to  keep  our  smaller  shipyards 
alive,  so  they  can  remain  in  this  busi- 
ness. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  the  dollars 
and  cents  involved,  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  we  should  depend  on  foreign  yards, 
anyway,  because  once  we  rely  uc>on  for- 
eign yards  to  build  our  fishing  vessels, 
and  put  them  in  competition  with  those 
of  the  same  country  building  the  vessels, 
we  could  nin  into  some  problems.  The 
country  might  decide  to  charge  us  more, 
or  put  some  restrictions  on  us.  which  is 
possible  in  this  fiercely  competitive  in- 
dustry. 

I  would  like  to  know  that  we  could  de- 
pend on  the  construction  of  ships  in  our 
own  yards.  This  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Turning  again  to  page 
2  of  the  committee  report,  to  which  the 
Senator  referred  a  few  moments  ago, 
and  the  table  there  showing  the  age  dis- 
tribution of  U.S.  flshing  vessels,  I  think 
It  would  be  of  Interest  to  place  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  ships  that  have  been  built  in 
recent  years  in  this  country  has  declined. 
In  1957.  422  vessels  were  built  In  this 
country.  In  1958  the  number  rose 
slightly  to  434.  In  1959  it  went  down  to 
290.  In  1960  the  number  dropped  to 
171.     In  1961  it  dropped  to  105. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  estimates  for 
this  year  are  that  99  ships  will  be  built 
here. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  So  this  program, 
which  was  enacted  Into  law  in  1960,  has 
not  stemmed  the  tide.  In  other  words, 
the  33  Va -percent  subsidy  has  not  been 
sufBcient.  The  argxunent  for  the  55- 
percent  subsidy  Is  that  we  must  try,  by 
a  grreater  amount,  in  order  to  turn  the 
tide  in  the  competitive  field  of  fisheries. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Under  this  pro- 
gram we  have  limited  the  amount  and  the 
time  in  the  bill,  so  we  shall  know,  at  the 
end  of  a  certain  period,  exactly  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  such  a  program. 

This  period  also  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  invasion  of  the  other  fieets.  They 
started  in  1955  or  1956,  and  they  have 
been  growing.  Unless  we  do  something 
about  it,  I  do  not  think  there  will  be 
anything  left  for  us  In  the  Georges 
Banks  and  Grand  Banks  flshing  areas. 
I  wish  everyone  could  see  some  of  the 
moving  pictures  of  some  of  the  modern 
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Russian  ships.  People  would  be  amazed. 
As  I  said  yesterday,  some  of  the  mother 
ships  look  like  the  Queen  Mary.  They 
are  large,  modern  ships.  They  have  all 
the  facilities  necessary  on  the  ships  to 
process  and  freeze  fish.  In  addition. 
they  have  many  oceanographers  on 
these  modern  ships,  who  do  much  work 
on  oceanography,  which  we  cannot  do, 
because  our  ships  are  not  able  to  accom- 
modate the  personnel  and  equipment. 
They  chart  the  currents,  depths  of  the 
water,  temperatures,  and  the  bottoms  of 
the  ocean.  We  should  be  doing  the 
same,  for  many  reasons. 

The  bill  before  us  Is  limited.  I  be- 
lieve the  Lausche  amendment  would  de- 
feat the  general  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  agree  thoroughly 
on  that  point.  If  the  Lausche  amend- 
ment should  prevail — which  I  hope  it  will 
not,  despite  my  affection  for  the  Senator 
from  Ohio — we  probably  would  not  need 
$10  million.  We  would  probably  not  need 
much.  But  I  am  sure  that  would  not  dis- 
please the  Senator  from  Ohio.  Even 
with  the  33 •2-percent  differential,  the 
Government  would  still  be  subsidizing 
American  flshing  vessels,  and  they  still 
would  not  be  able  to  compete  with  foreign 
ships. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  As  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  knows,  some  of  us  have  been 
concerned  about  this  problem  for  a  long, 
long  time.  I  always  know  where  the  op- 
position comes  from  when  we  move  In 
this  fleld.  I  am  sympathetic  with  their 
view.  I  give  a  great  deal  of  thought  to 
how  we  can  approach  the  prc*lem  of  the 
dwindling  of  our  fishing  fleet  and  flshing 
economy.  Despite  the  fact  that  certain 
persons  oppose  this  particular  method, 
no  one  has  suggested  any  other  way  to 
meet  the  problem.  All  I  can  conclude  is 
that,  unless  we  do  it  by  such  a  program. 
the  entire  industry  will  go  down  the 
drain. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  Piesident, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  and  I  serve  on  the  In- 
dependent Offices  Subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  Is  it  not 
true  that  we  have  encountered  the  prob- 
lem of  operating  subsidies  and  construc- 
tion subsidies  on  ships,  and  the  question 
is  whether  we  want  to  have  any  sort  of 
merchant  marine,  or  whether  we  want  to 
throw  it  over,  so  that  a  fleet  will  not  be 
available  to  us  in  the  event  of  war.  The 
same  question  applies  to  fishing  vessels. 
Fishing  vessels  must  be  modernized  and 
must  be  constiiicted  of  steel  If  they  are  to 
compete  successfully  with  other  ships. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Let  me  close  with 
these  comments,  and  then  I  shall  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

If  the  bill  would  help  to  put  the  fish- 
ing industry  of  the  United  States  back 
into  a  competitive  position,  so  that  the 
vast  resource  off  our  shores,  a  natural  re- 
source that  is  ours,  which  we  have  not 
utilized,  is  utilized,  the  amount  of  ex- 
penditure involved  would  be  made  up  for 


many  times  over  by  the  return  to  our 
economy  and  otherwise.  If  we  do  not  do 
it,  it  will  become  less  and  less.  That  is 
especially  significant  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  per  capita  consumption  of  fish 
in  this  country  during  the  past  16  years 
or  so  has  gone  up  3.7  times  over  what 
it  was  formerly.  Our  fishing  Industry 
proved  that  point,  because  it  has  gone 
down  by  six  or  seven  times,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  market  has  trebled.  This 
seems  to  be  a  way  in  which  we  can  do 
the  kind  of  job  we  want  to  do. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  wish  to  add  to  the 
point  my  distinguished  senior  colleague 
made  when  he  was  addressing  himself  to 
the  importance  of  providing  this  limited 
type  of  assistance,  which  aids  our  fisher- 
men and  the  shipyards  of  our  country. 
We  know  that  if  these  funds  are  made 
available,  they  will  not  go  to  the  fisher- 
men or  to  the  fishing  companies,  but  will 
go  directly  to  the  shipyards  themselves, 
although  they  benefit  the  fishing  Indus- 
try. That  is  the  point  my  senior  col- 
league was  making  with  reference  to  the 
importance  of  these  small  ships  to  our 
national  security.  That  point  was  dra- 
matically emphasized  during  the  last  war, 
when  many  of  the  Massachusetts  ships 
which  were  employed  in  fishing  activi- 
ties were  lost  in  the  service  of  our  Navy. 
The  people  of  Massachusetts  recognize 
full  well  the  importance  that  the  small 
craft  can  have  in  wartime. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  both 
Senators  from  Massachusetts  have  al- 
luded to  the  national  defense  purposes 
served  by  the  fishing  fleet.  I  believe 
this  fact  was  shown  to  be  true  in  the 
past.  We  all  recall  what  these  small 
craft,  many  -Of  them  fishing  vessels, 
meant  to  Britain  In  the  crisis  there.  In- 
sofar as  Alaska  is  concerned — and  doubt- 
less this  is  true  of  every  coastal  State — 
the  Navy  and  the  Army  took  over  most 
of  the  flshing  vessels,  because  they  were 
imperatively  needed  to  perform  a  great 
service. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Unless  some  other 

Senator  wishes  to  speak,  I  am  prepared 

to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  should 

like  to  have  some  time  yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  withhold  my 
offer  until  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  spoken. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  much  time  have 
I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  19  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  First. 
I  join  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  in 
expressing  my  confidence  in  the  Amer- 
ican fishing  fleet  and  in  complimenting 
them  on  what  they  have  done  in  the 
past. 

I  point  out,  however,  that  what  they 
did  was  done  without  benefit  of  a  sub- 
sidy. It  has  been  described  how  the  flsh- 
ing vessels,  some  of  them  50  or  100  years 
old,  have  been  built  in  the  past.  They 
were  built  without  a  subsidy.  The  first 
subsidy  was  established  3  years  ago. 
Tribute  has  been  paid  to  our  country's 


fishing  fieet  for  its  service  during  two 
World  Wars.  There  is  no  doubt  so  far 
as  that  is  concerned.  The  argument 
has  been  made  that  we  should  expand 
this  subsidy,  because  if  we  do  not  do  so, 
the  industry  will  be  in  trouble.  What 
is  wrong  with  our  free  enterprise  system, 
under  which  our  countiT  has  operated 
for  180  years?  There  Is  no  reason  for 
more  and  more  and  newer  subsidies  to 
be  paid. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  whether  our  his- 
tory is  correct  when  It  speaks  of  our 
forefathers  settling  this  country,  because 
at  that  time  there  was  no  Federal  aid 
program  of  any  character,  yet  our  fore- 
fathers developed  one  of  the  greatest 
countries  in  the  world.  All  we  need  is  a 
little  more  confidence  in  the  free  enter- 
prise system. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  world  has 
grown  very  much  smaller.  When  our 
forefathers  came  to  New  England,  they 
built  small  wooden  flshing  ships.  The 
same  thing  was  done  on  the  west  coast. 
They  were  not  confronted  with  large 
Russian  fishing  fleets  off  their  coasts.  I 
am  told  that  a  big  Russian  fishing  ship 
is  now  anchored  off  Cape  Cod.  under- 
going repairs.  I  am  also  told  that  there 
are  approximately  150  of  these  foreign 
ships  off  the  Georges  Bank. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    Those 
Russian  ships  were  built  with  100  per- 
cent suljsidy.    No  one  is  going  to  suggest. 
I  am  sure,  that  It  is  necessary  to  have 
a   100 -percent  subsidy  in  this  coimtry. 
Those  Russian  ships  were  not  built  under 
a    free    enterprise    system.     They    are 
wholly  owned  by  the  Government    We 
should  keep  away  from  that  socialistic 
system  in  this  country.    We  cannot  keep 
our   free   enterprise   system   imless   we 
keep  free  of  such  a  subsidy  system.    It 
is  not  possible  to  continue  to  expand  the 
subsidy  program  and  underwrite  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  private  operators, 
guaranteeing  them  a  margin  of  profit  and 
at  the  same  time  expect  them  to  main- 
tain control  of  their  own  private  business. 
We  started  this  subsidy  3  years  ago. 
At  that  time  I  joined  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  in  opposing  it.    At  that  time  I  said 
it  would  be  only  a  short  time  before  the 
proponents  would  be  back  asking  for  the 
full  55  percent;  that  it  would  be  a  case 
of  the  camel  getting  his  nose  under  the 
tent  flaps. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
yield  in  a  moment.  The  proponents  said. 
"No,  this  is  a  new  subsidy  for  a  new  in- 
dustry; 33 ''3  percent  will  be  adequate: 
we  will  not  come  back  and  ask  for  more." 
Yet  they  are  back  now  asking  for  the 
full  55  percent,  and  aslcing  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  appropriation  of  400  per- 
cent over  the  preceding  appropriation. 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  stop  this  con- 
tinuing expansion  of  this  program.  The 
argument  has  been  made  that  there  was 
something  in  the  bill  for  everyone  along 
the  Atlantic  seatward,  the  gulf  coast,  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  through  the  central 
part  of  the  country,  along  the  rivers. 
That  is  true;  there  is  something  in  it  for 
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everyone — that  is,  for  everyone  exeept 
the  tazpftyera.  They  will  have  to  pay 
and  pay.  At  a  time  when  we  are  hating 
a  $9  or  $10  billion  deficit,  when  our 
Oovemment  is  spending  more  than  )t  is 
taking  in,  someone  should  start  putting 
an  end  to  these  programs  and  start  Cut- 
ting them  back.  It  cannot  be  done  by 
continuously  expanding  the  progrfuns 
every  year.  I  now  yield  to  the  Senitor 
from  Massachusetts. 

l&i.  KENNEDY.  I  wish  to  question  the 
distinguished  Senator  on  his  Justifica- 
tion for  the  statement  that  the  receiving 
of  some  kind  of  subsidy  would  infrimge 
on  the  free  enterprise  system.  This  sub- 
sidy does  not  go  to  the  men  who  operate 
the  fishing  ships.  It  does  not  go  to  the 
owners  of  the  ships.  It  goes  to  the  ship- 
yards. The  employees  of  the  shipyards 
will  be  paid  wages  as  a  result  of  the 
subsidy.  It  will  stimulate  the  economy 
of  our  shipbuilding  communities. 

I  have  some  difficulty  in  following  the 
Senator's  reasoning  in  saying  that  pay- 
ing such  a  subsidy  would  in  some  way 
take  away  the  spirit  of  initiative  which 
has  been  such  a  distinct  part  of  the  fish- 
ing industry.  I  do  not  feel  that  it  w(^uld 
do  so.  It  will  not  restrict  the  fishermen 
who  own  and  operate  the  boats.  Ipey 
will  not  be  controlled.  They  will  not  be 
directed  or  influenced  by  the  Govern- 
ment. They  will  be  free  to  conduct  their 
operations  with  their  customary  inde- 
pendence and  initiative.  I  feel  that  it 
would  stimulate  the  indiistry  and  mjake 
it  more  competitive,  even  in  the  fact  of 
the  extraordinary  competition  from 
abroad^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Long 
before  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  I  came  into  this  world,  men  argued 
about  whether  the  chicken  camie  first  or 
the  egg  came  first.  That  argument  Will 
continue  long  after  both  of  us  have 
passed  from  the  scene.  Whether  the 
subsidy  is  paid  to  the  shipping  companies 
or  the  shipbuilders,  or  wherever  i(  is 
paid.  It  boils  down  to  the  same  thing. 
The  man  who  owns  the  fleet  gets  soine- 
thing  cheaper  than  he  did  before.  If  I 
buy  8<Hnething  that  costs  a  thousand 
dollars  to  build,  and  the  Government 
pays  $550  of  the  cost,  and  I  have  to  pay 
only  $450  for  it.  it  cannot  be  argued 
that  I  am  not  getting  the  subsidy.  The 
shipping  companies  will  get  the  bentflt, 
and  the  taxpayers  will  have  to  pay  luid 
pay.  I  do  not  think  we  can  get  away 
from  that  fact. 

To  show  how  far  this  idea  reaches, 
when  such  bills  as  this  come  before  the 
Senate  one  at  a  time,  I  will  call  atten- 
tion to  another  bill  that  will  be  coming 
before  the  Senate  later,  S.  927.  a  bil)  to 
change  the  war  risk  insurance  law.  i  If 
the  pending  bill  were  passed,  and  14ter 
the  other  bill  was  passed — and  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  same  committee — these 
ships  could  be  insured  with  war  risk  in- 
surance at  Government  expense  under 
a  formula  where  the  Government  wduld 
guarantee  the  payment  of  full,  fair  mar- 
ket value,  based  not  on  what  was  actu- 
ally paid  for  the  ship  but  on  the  Govern- 
ment's investment  as  well. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  Will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yifeld. 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  do  not  wish  to  de- 
bate the  merits  of  that  bill  now,  but  the 
companies  concerned  will  pay  pre- 
miums. That  is  a  mutual  fund,  and  the 
Government  would  simply  disburse  the 
money  from  the  mutual  fund.  Just  as  a 
private  insurance  company  would. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
fauniliar  with  how  the  fund  operates  and 
how  it  operated  before.  The  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  underwrites  the  in- 
surance and  pays  the  damages.  That 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 
Therefore,  the  claims  may  well  be  paid 
by  the  taxpayers.  It  is  not  suggested 
that  pa3mient  of  the  war  risk  insurance 
will  be  contingent  upon  enough  money 
being  in  the  fund;  and  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment itself  would  have  no  responsibility 
to  make  good  the  claim. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  can  guess  at  the 
only  reason  why  the  Treasury  would 
support  the  bill,  if  it  does  support  it; 
that  Ls,  that  it  paid  several  himdred  mil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It 
might  interest  the  Senator  to  know  that 
the  Treasury  is  not  supporting  it,  and 
as  I  imderstand  no  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  supporting  it,  except  the 
Senator's  committee. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thought  the  Sena- 
tor said  the  Treasury  supported  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment opposes  the  measure,  although 
when  it  was  reported  by  the  committee, 
I  was  left  with  the  impression  that  it 
supported  the  measure.  What  we  will 
be  providing  will  be  war  risk  insurance, 
a  new  privilege  and  a  new  subsidy  to  the 
shipbuilding  industry  and  those  inter- 
ested in  shipbuilding. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  did  not 
mention  that  when  we  shall  have  fin- 
ished with  the  two  bills  he  has  men- 
tioned, there  will  be  a  third  one,  which 
would  give  us  $500  million  by  amending 
the  law  to  make  it  retroactive  in  some 
form. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  It  seems  that  some  company 
did  not  quite  get  imder  the  tent  before, 
so  a  third  bill  has  been  introduced  to 
make  the  payments  retroactive. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Let  us  stick  to  the 
debate  on  this  bill.  We  will  enjoy  a 
good  debate  on  the  other  bill  when  it 
comes  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
stick  to  this  bill.  It  is  bad  enough,  but 
they  are  all  related.  We  cannot  get 
away  from  the  fact  that  at  some  time  we 
shall  have  to  kick  the  camel  out  and  let 
it  sleep  outside  the  tent.  Today  the  tax- 
payers are  confronted  with  the  highest 
debt  in  the  history  of  the  country.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  world  is  growing 
smaller.  I  agree  that  modern  methods 
of  transportation  are  accomplishing 
that.  But  the  world  is  not  growing 
smaller  to  the  same  extent  that  our 
national  debt  is  growing  bigger. 

The  administration  now  in  power 
boasts  that  it  is  deliberately  planning 
deficits — yes,  it  is  creating  deficits  delib- 
erately. At  the  same  time,  it  advocates 
a  tax  reduction  financed  by  the  borrow- 
ing of  more  money.  I  cannot  balance  the 
argxmient  in  favor  of  subsidies  against 
the  argvmient  for  a  balanced  budget  or 


controlled  expenditures.  The  only  way 
to  control  expenditures  is  to  oppose  bills 
such  as  this,  which  seek  to  expand  spend- 
ing programs. 

I  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  hope  we  can 
use  good  Judgment  and  at  least  hold  sub- 
sidies at  their  present  level. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate  for 
6'/2  years.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  In  those  6Vi 
years,  there  has  been  a  program  for  the 
expansion  of  the  merchant  marine — if 
the  bills  which  are  now  pending  are 
passed — in  the  number  of  at  least  five 
such  measures. 

Several  years  ago  Congress  adopted 
an  expansion  program  which  brought 
the  drydocks  within  the  subsidy  pro- 
gram. Until  that  time,  the  construc- 
tion of  ships  was  subsidized  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  their  cost. 
Someone  dreamed  up  the  idea  of  bring- 
ing drydock  facilities  within  the  sut>sidy 
program.    That  proposal  was  adopted. 

Subsequently,  the  thought  was  con- 
ceived to  expand  the  subsidy  from  a  50 
percent  to  a  55-percent  limitation.  That 
idea  was  adopted. 

Then  someone  dreamed  that  It  would 
be  grand  if  the  fishing  irdustry  could  be 
brought  into  the  subsidy  program.  So, 
Eis  I  said  previously,  3  years  ago  Con- 
gress authorized  $2,500,000  a  year  for  a 
period  of  3  years,  but  with  a  limitation 
of  33^3  percent.  It  was  then  said  that 
that  was  a  meager,  trivial  sum  to  spend. 

We  now  have  before  us  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide $50  million,  $10  million  for  each  of 
5  years,  with  the  limitation  lifted  from 
33  Mi  percent  to  55  percent. 

Then  came  the  idea  of  giving  to  navi- 
gating companies  a  rebate  on  expendi- 
tures which  they  made  which  were  not 
allowed  by  law. 

Now  comes  the  final  dream,  which  is 
to  expand  the  subsidy  to  the  fishing 
Industry. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  a  moment  ago :  If 
this  is  a  bill  to  provide  Jobs  for  the  ship- 
building industry,  why  not  spend  money 
to  provide  Jobs  for  the  textile  industry  in 
Rhode  Island?  Why  not  provide  sub- 
sidies to  create  Jobs  in  the  machine  tool 
industry  of  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati? 
How  can  we  keep  out  the  ceramics  in- 
dustry and  all  the  other  segments  of  our 
economy  that  are  suffering  from  foreign 
competition? 

In  my  Judgment,  a  subsidy  cannot  Jus- 
tifiably be  given  to  one  industry  without 
giving  it  to  others.  In  Ohio,  some  in- 
dustries are  perishing.  They  are  perish- 
ing because  of  the  competition  of  for- 
eign Industries.  The  glass  industry  is 
suffering.  When  will  the  idea  emerge 
and  when  will  the  dream  come:  "Get  a 
subsidy  from  the  Federal  Government"? 
I  feel  rather  certain  that  the  time  will 
come. 

As  we  move  on,  more  and  more  we 
detach  ourselves  from  our  base  of  an 
economy  in  which  the  individual's  crea- 
tive capacity,  his  purpose  to  keep  his 
business  operating  and  competing,  will 
be  destroyed. 

Consider  what  Is  hapiJening.  We  are 
subsidizmg  the  merchant  marine.  About 
3  months  ago,  every  American  ship  sail- 
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Ing  under  the  fiag  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  east  coast  and  the  gulf  coast,  was 
paralyzed.  The  ships  were  immobilized 
at  their  docks;  they  could  not  enter  upon 
the  high  seas  to  deliver  the  goods  of  our 
country.  Industry  within  the  country 
was  beginning  to  suffer  from  a  strike  by 
workers  who  are  being  subsidized  by  our 
Government. 

The  steamship  America  was  supposed 
to  leave  the  dock  in  New  York  on  Sep- 
tember 14.  with  956  passengers  alx)ard. 
They  were  waiting  for  the  whistle  to 
blow,  indicating  that  the  ship  was  about 
to  leave  its  oock.    The  whistle  did  not 
blow.    Then  it  was  announced  that  the 
ship  would  not  leave  because  one  labor 
union  was  having  a  dispute  with  an- 
other labor  imion  and  refused  to  work 
the  ship.    Yet  the  Government  is  sub- 
sidizing the  operation  of  the  America 
at  the  rate  of  $4  million  a  year.    That 
happened  on  September  14.    Three  days 
ago,  the  ship  was  again  ready  to  leave. 
The  same  union,  because  of  a  dispute 
with  another  union,  refused   to  work. 
My  question  is.  what  is  the  purpose  of 
the  subsidy  program?     Does  it  induce  an 
individual  to  try  to  help  himself?    Not 
in  the  least.    The  subsidy  program  m- 
duces  him  to  grab  more  and  more.    He 
feels  that  the  taxpayer  will  dig  down 
into  his  pocket  and  will  pay  the  bill. 

I  served  in  World  War  I,  and  so  did 
other  Senators.  I  served  in  the  belief 
that  this  Nation  will  continue  to  Uve 
as  long  as  free  enterprise  reigns,  liberty 
prevails,  and  each  man  works  to  make 
our  system  a  success.  I  did  not  believe 
that  as  time  went  on  the  main  thought 
dominating  Washington  would  be:  "Dig 
up  new  subsidies  and  new  expenditures." 
Mr.  President,  I  have  not  tabulated 
the  new  subsidies  that  have  been  pro- 
vided during  this  session  of  Congress.  I 
do  know  that  the  Senate  voted  for  a 
subsidy  of  local  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems which  will,  if  it  is  enacted,  cost 
at  least  $10  billion,  although  the  sup- 
porters of  the  measure  claim  it  will  cost 
only  $6  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  the 
bill  now  before  lis  should  become  law; 
but  if  it  is  to  become  law,  the  subsidy 
should  remain  as  it  was  provided  in  the 
original  bill— namely,  at  33^3  percent, 
not  the  55  percent  which  has  been  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  how  long 
my  service  in  Congress  will  continue;  but 
I  do  know  that  if  it  continues  for  only 
a  reasonable  time  longer,  I  shall  be  hear- 
ing the  same  argxmient — but  with  greater 
frequency  and  greater  intensity — 3  years, 
5  years,  or  10  years  from  now.  because 
more  and  more  we  will  be  moving  away 
from  the  fundamental  principles  which 
have  made  our  country  so  great  and  so 
successful. 

To  conclude,  Mr.  President,  one  who 
argues  that  this  proposed  subsidy  should 
be  provided  because  Red  China  is  sub- 
sidizing 100  percent,  should  then  go  far- 
ther in  that  direction,  and  should  say, 
boldly  and  frankly:  "Americans,  adopt 
the  Communist  system.  Give  up  your 
system  of  free  democracy." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  one  willing  to 
do  that. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  my  amendment. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    BARTLETT.     Mr.    President,    a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Is  this  vote  to  be 
taken  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes.  on 
the  amendment  submitted  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio;  namely,  on  page  2,  to 
strike  out  lines  8  and  9. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
£isk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on   agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  LAUSCHE ].     On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered;  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon], 
the    Senator    from    Connecticut     IMr. 
DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.    Edmondson],    the    Senator    from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  HuMPHRrr],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina   [Mr.  Johnston], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy],  the   Senator   from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee].  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana IMr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  IMr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  IMr.  Mossl.  the  Senator  frwn  Ore- 
gon [Mrs.  Nettberger],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennxs] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phhey],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy]  ,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Nettbercer],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  IMr.  Johnston]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  frc«n  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 


South  Carolina  would  vote  "nay,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
"yea," 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  and 
Mr.  Prouty],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott],  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett], the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoMiNiCK].  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senators  from  New 
York  [Mr.  jAvrrs  and  Mr.  Keating],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DoMiNicK]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  Hrttska]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Pong 5.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  would  vote  "nay." 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating  and  Mr. 
Javits]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  14 
nays  57,  as  follows: 


Byrd,  Va. 

Curtis 

DLrksen 

Douglas 

Kllender 


Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

BeaU 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Krvln 

Pul  bright 

Oore 

Gruenlng 


INo.lSlLeg.] 

YEAS— 14 

Ooldwater  Prormlre^ 

Jordan.  Idaho  Russell  ^^ 

Lausche  Thurmond 

Miller  Williams.  Del. 
Mundt 

NATS— 57 
Hart 
Hartke 
Hayden 
Hill 

Holland 
Inouye 
Jaclcson 
Jordan,  N.C. 
Kennedy 
Kuchel 
Long.  Mo. 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McClellan 
McOovern 
Mclntyre 
McNamara 
Mechem 
Monroney 


Morton 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Randolph 

Rlbicoff 

SaltonstaU 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Walters 

Williams.  N.J. 

Yar  borough 

Young.  N  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTmO — 29 

Hickenlooper      Morse 
Hruska  Moss 

Humphrey 

JSTltS 


Neuberger 

Prouty 

Robertson 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Stennis 

Tower 


Aiken 

Allott 

Bennett 

Cannon 

Dodd  Johnston 

Domlnick  Keating 

Eastland  Long.  La. 

Sdmondson         McCarthy 

Engle  McOee 

Fong  MetcalX 

So  Mr.  Lausche's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment.  The  opponents  to 
the    committee    amendment    have    30 
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minutes  remainincr,  and  the  propoqents 
have  21  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  willing  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time  on  the  committee  amend- 
ments. I  ask  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Seniator 
from  Washington?  The  Chair  hiears 
none:  and.  without  objection,  the  oom- 
mittee  amendments  will  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  what  was  the  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th0  re- 
quest was  that  the  committee  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc.  The|  re- 
quest has  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington explain  why  there  is  a  need  for 
$10  million,  or  a  400-percent  increase 
over  last  year's  appropriation?  The  bill 
would  raise  the  subsidy  rate  from  33^3 
percent  to  55  percent,  which  is  about  a 
60-F>ercent  increase  in  the  subsidy  ^ate, 
yet  the  request  is  for  a  400-percent  in- 
crease in  the  appropriation.  I  wotder 
how  the  Senator  can  justify  a  request  for 
a  400-percent  increase  in  the  appropq-ia- 
Uon? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Is  the  Senator 
asking  me  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
How  can  the  Senator  from  Washington 
justify  a  400-p>ercent  increase  in  the  ap- 
propriation? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  M  the  Senator  will 
read  the  testimony  given  by  the  witn^es 
who  appeared — and  there  were  literally 
scores  of  them — he  will  find  that  this 
was  the  minimum  amoimt  necessary  to 
do  the  job  we  are  trjnng  to  do.  a^ut 
which  we  have  been  talking  for  1''2 
hours.  Under  the  old  law  the  subpidy 
was  $2.5  million  a  year,  at  33  Va  perdent. 
That  did  not  work.  No  one  could  iake 
advantage  of  it  to  build  a  competitive 
ship.  That  is  the  basic  reason  for  the 
failure.  This  is  the  minimum  am<)unt 
needed.  We  have  limited  it  to  so  n<uch 
per  year.  We  have  limited  the  tim^.  I 
do  not  know  of  a  witness  who  was  agajnst 
it;  and  we  invited  everybody. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
read  the  testimony. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  re- 
minds me  that  only  six  ships  have  been 
built  under  the  program. 

Mr.  WIT  J  JAMS  of  Delaware.  The  tes- 
timony to  which  the  Senator  refers  cfme 
from  witnesses  from  the  industry  which 
is  to  benefit.  Certainly  those  witnesses 
would  ask  for  $10  million,  or  even  $20 
million.  They  would  take  what  tihey 
could  get.  I  wonder  about  the  feelings 
of  those  who  will  have  to  pay  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Is  the  Senator  ask- 
ing me  a  question?  I  will  answer  any 
question  the  Senator  has,  and  then  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
merely  making  the  statement  that  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  why  we  should  in- 
crease the  program  by  400  percent.  If 
the  Senator  does  not  wish  to  answer,  and 
does  not  have  any  reason  for  it,  th^t  is 
all  right. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  gave  the  Senator 
the  reason.  It  will  not  work  imless  we 
provide  the  amount  proposed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  offer  the  amendment  which 
I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Washington  asked  that  the 
committee  amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc.    Has  that  request  been  withdrawn? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  has  agreed  to  consider  the  com- 
mittee sunendments  en  bloc. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  would  my  amendment  be  in 
order  after  the  committee  amendments 
have  been  agreed  to,  or  prior  to  that 
time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  was  my  imder- 
standing  that  the  committee  amend- 
ments had  been  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  The 
Senate  agreed  to  consider  the  committee 
amendments  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  see.  I  thought 
the  Senator  from  Washington  had  asked 
that  they  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc.  Then 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  can  submit 
his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Provided  it  wUl  not 
deprive  the  Senator  of  any  right. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  after  talking  with 
the  Parliamentarian.  I  find  that  while  it 
could  be  done  in  that  way,  the  most  fea- 
sible course  would  be  to  permit  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Very  well.  I  with- 
draw that  request.  The  Senate  is  now 
considering  the  committee  amendments 
en  bloc,  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
can  offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2. 
line  24,  in  the  committee  amendment,  it 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  "$10,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$5,000,000." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  recognize  that  the  Senate  is 
in  the  mood  to  approve  the  full  amount. 
Nevertheless,  I  believe  Senators  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  holding 
it  down  to  a  minimum  of  double  what  was 
provided  last  year.  I  see  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  the  amount  should  be 
mcreased  400  percent  over  what  it  was 
last  year. 

I  understand  from  the  committee  re- 
port that  less  than  $1  million  was  spent 
last  year.    If  the  Senate  does  not  agree 


to  the  amendment  it  will  be  authorizing 
an  increase  of  1,000  percent  in  the  ex- 
penditures for  next  year.  At  some  point 
the  Congress  must  stop  Increasing  ex- 
penditures which  go  up  not  by  50  or  100 
percent  but  by  1. 000  percent  over  the 
expenditures  of  Isist  year. 

Even  with  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment, it  would  still  leave  a  500-percent 
increase.  That  is  the  very  least  that  we 
should  do. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
amendment. 

I  am  willing  to  jrleld  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  if  the  Senator  from 
Washington  will  do  likewise. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  for  a  division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] to  the  committee  amendment. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  th3  com- 
mittee amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  an  amendment,  which  I  send  to 
the  desk,  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  1, 
after  Unes  6  and  7  it  is  proposed  to  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(1)  That  In  order  to  correct  Inequities  In 
the  construction  of  fishing  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized  to  pay  in  accordance  with  this 
Act  a  subsidy  for  the  construction  of  such 
vessels  In  the  shipyards  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  clarify 
section  1  of  the  act  that  is  amended  by 
this  bill.  This  amendment  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, under  letter  to  Senator  Magnxjson, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce and  dated  September  12.  1963. 
The  amendment  simply  clarifies  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  and  expresses  this  pur- 
pose in  an  amendment  to  section  1  of  the 
basic  act.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Department  or  the  Intexior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Washington,  DC,  September  12,  1963. 
Hon.  Warsen  O.  Magnuson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Magi^uson:  During  the 
course  of  recent  hearings  on  legislation  simi- 
lar to  S.  1006  a  bill  "To  amend  the  Act  of 
June  12,  1960,  for  the  correction  of  inequities 
in  the  construction  of  fishing  vessels,  and 
for  other  purposes."  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Fisheries  and  WUdUfe  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, the  subcommittee  chairman  requested 
that  this  Department  advise  the  House  com- 
mittee whether  guidelines  concerning  our 
administration  of  this  legislation  should  be 
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included  in  the  bills  pending  before  the 
committee.  The  chairman  also  wanted  our 
suggestions  as  to  what  these  guidelines 
should  be.  if  they  were  necessary. 

We  advised  the  Hoxise  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  that  no  new  leg- 
islative guidelines  will  be  necessary.  A  copy 
of  our  letter  to  that  committee  is  enclosed 
for  your  information.  However,  in  consider- 
ing the  conunittee's  request,  it  was  brought 
to  our  attention  that  this  legislation  should 
be  amended  further.  While  your  committee 
recently  has  reported  out  S.  1006,  we  believe 
that  our  recommended  amendment  to  the 
House  also  should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  your  committee. 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  legislation, 
as  Indicated  In  the  title  of  S.  1006,  is  to  cor- 
rect the  inequities  that  have  been  created 
by  the  law  which  now  prohibits  foreign 
built  vessels  from  engaging  in  our  domestic 
fisheries.  If  It  were  not  for  this  fact,  this 
legislation  would  not  be  necessary. 

The  additional  cost  of  constructing  these 
vessels,  which  are  competing  with  subsidized 
foreign  built  vessels,  in  our  domestic  ship- 
yards gave  rise  to  the  act  of  June  12.  1960 
(74  Stat.  212)  and  the  need  for  extending 
this  authority  to  the  entire  commercial  fish- 
ing industry.  Indeed,  we  must  consider  this 
underlying  purpose  when  determining 
whether  an  indlvidxial  s  application  for  a 
subsidy  should  be  approved  or  not. 

In  this  regard,  we  believe  that  section  1 
of  the  1960  act  should  be  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"That  In  order  to  correct  inequities  In 
the  construction  of  fishing  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized  to  pay  in  accordance  with 
this  Act  a  subsidy  for  the  construction  of 
such  vessels  in  the  shipyards  of  the  United 
States." 

In  tur  opinion  this  amendment  is  essen- 
tial, if  it  is  Intended  to  extend  the  act's  cov- 
erage to  the  entire  commercial  fishing  in- 
dustry, as  we  previously  stated  In  our  report 
of  May  6.  1963,  to  your  committee.  There 
we  stated  that  the  deletion  of  section  4  of 
the  1960  act  is  both  desirable  and  necessary, 
because  that  section  effectively  limited  the 
act's  coverage  to  certain  depressed  segments 
of  the  industry.  We  believe  the  above 
amendment  removes  any  implication  that 
the  1960  act,  as  amended  by  S.  1006,  is  still 
so  limited. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Prank  P.  Briggs, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  some  technical  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendments. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc  and  that 
the  reading  of  them  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc  and  the  reading  of  them 
will  be  waived. 

The  amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Bart- 
LETT  are  as  follows: 

On  the  first  page,  line  7.  strike  out  "(1)" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(2)". 

On  page  2.  line  7,  strike  out  "(2) "  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "(»)". 

On  page  2.  line  8,  strike  out  "(3) "  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(*)"• 


On  page  2,  line  10.  strike  out  "(4)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(5)". 

On  page  2.  line  23,  strike  out  "(6)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(6)". 

On  page  2,  line  26,  strike  out  "(6) "  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "(7)". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  are  no  further  amendments  to  be 
offered,  I  yield  back  my  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  believe  the  Chair  has  stated  whether 
the  technical  amendments  have  been 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  may  we  have  an  explanation 
of  what  the  amendments  do? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
are  technical  amendments  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Do  they 
make  any  change  in  the  substance  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  No;  they  are  only 
technical. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  are  no  further  amendments  to  be 
offered.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendments  is  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
technical  amendments  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendments  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
havmg  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  for  only  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  against  this  measure.  I  shall  do  so 
because  it  raises  the  subsidy  from  the 
present  level  of  33^/3  percent  to  55  per- 
cent. It  eliminates  the  condition  which 
formerly  was  contained  in  the  bill — that 
before  the  subsidy  could  become  avail- 
able, the  applicant  had  to  show  that  he 
was  denied  relief  by  the  TarifiL. Commis- 
sion. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  bill  also  be- 
cause what  began  as  an  Innocuous,  triv- 
ial expenditure  of  $2.5  million  in  3  years 
has  now  grown  into  a  subsidy  of  $50  mil- 
hon  in  5  years.  This  is  a  new  beginning. 
This  is  a  precedent  for  all  other  indus- 
tries that  cannot  compete  with  foreign 
markets  to  ask  for  subsidies  from  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.   MAGNUSON.    I  yield   back  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
has  been  yielded  back.    The  question  is 
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on  passage  of  the  bill.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Edmondson],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Metcalp],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss] .  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis] 
are  absent  on  oflBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  CaUfornia  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  E>ODD],  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  smd 
Mr.  Prouty]  ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott],  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  ,/rtah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett], the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Dominick],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senators  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Keating!,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower  ]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  is  detained  on  ofiBcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Keating  and  Mr. 
Javits],  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick  1.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Fong]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  ( Mr.  Hruska]  .  If  present 
and  voting,   the  Senator  from   Hawaii 
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would  Tote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  o-om 
Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yea4  57, 
nays  14,  as  follows: 


Aodenon 

Bartlvtt 

Bayb 

Beall 
Bible 

BOggB 

Brewster 

Bimtlck 

Byrd.  W.  V». 

Carlson 

Caa« 

Cburch 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Brvln 

Pul  bright 

Oore 

Oruenlng 


Byrd.  Va. 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Douglas 
Kllender 


Aiken 

Allott 

Bennett 

Cannon 

X>odd 

Domini  ck 

Eastland 

■dmondson 

angle 

Fong 


[No.  189  Leg.] 

TEAS— «T 

Hart 
Hartke 

Harden 
HIU 

Holland 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Long.  Uo. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

McNamau-a 

Monroney 

Morton 


Muskie 

Kelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Russell 

Saltonstal] 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Walters 

WllUams 

Yarborougfe 

Young.  N 

Young.  Oh|o 


NJ. 


t>ak. 


NATS— 14 

Ooldwater  Mundt 

Jordan.  Idaho  Proxmlre 

Lauscbe  Thum>ond 

Mechem  Williams.  I)el. 
Miller 


NOT  VOTING— 29 


Hlckenlooper 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

JaTlts 

Johnston 

Keating 

Long.  La 

McCarthy 

McOee 

Metcalf 


Morse 
Moss 

Neuberger 

Prouty 

Robertson 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Stennla 

Tower 


So  the  bill  (S.  1006)  was  passed!  as 
follows:  i 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HoM^e  of 
Representativei  of  the  United  State$  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  th4  Act 
erf  June  12,  1960,  as  amended,  may  be  ^ited 
as  the  "United  States  Pishing  Fleet  Impipve- 
ment  Act".  j 

asc.  2.  The  Act  of  June  12.  1960  (74  ^tat. 
212 ) ,  Is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Strike  out  the  first  section  and  iiisert 
fn  lieu  thereof  the  following  : 

"That  In  order  to  correct  inequities  in  the 
construction  of  fishing  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  i>ay  in  accordance  with  this  Act  a 
subsidy  for  the  construction  of  such  vessels 
in  the  shipyards  of  the  United  States."; 

(2)  In  section  2  delete  the  word  "andT*  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (6) ;  add  a  new  subsec- 
tion (7)  as  follows: 

"(7)  the  vessel  will  be  of  advance  de41gn. 
which  will  enable  It  to  operate  in  expa4ded 
areas,  or  be  equipped  with  newly  developed 
gear,  and  will  not  operate  in  a  fishery,  if 
such  operation  would  ca\ise  economic  hiird- 
shlp  to  eflQcient  vessel  operators  already  op- 
erating in  that  fishery,  and;",  and  renumber 
the  present  subsection  (7)  as  subsection  (8) ; 

(3)  delete  section  4;  i 

(4)  In  section  5,  delete  the  phrase  "l3Vi 
per  centum"  and  substitute  "55  per  cent"; 

( 5 )  amend  section  9  to  read :  T 
"Sec.  9.  If  any  fishing  vessel  constructed 

with  the  aid  of  a  construction  subsidj  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
as  amended,  Is  operated  during  Its  useful 
life,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  regula- 
tions Issued  thereunder,  the  owner  of  such 
vessel  shall  repay  to  the  Secretary,  in  accord- 
ance with  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  the  total  depreciated  construction 
subsidy  paid  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
this  Act  and  this  shall  constitute  a  maritime 
Uen   against    such    vessel.    The   obligations 


under  this  aection  shall  rtm  with  the  title 
to  the  vessel."; 

(6)  in  section  12.  delete  "t2,500.000"  and 
substitute  "•10.000,000";  and 

(7)  amend  section  13  to  read: 

"Sec.  13.  No  application  for  a  subsidy  for 
the  construction  of  a  fishing  vessel  may  be 
accepted  by  the  Secretary  after  June  30, 
1968." 


SUSPENSION  OF  EQUAL  TIME  PRO- 
VISIONS OF  THE  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS ACT  FOR  THE  1964  PRESI- 
DENTIAL CAMPAIGN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  480,  House 
Joint  Resolution  247. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  Joint  res- 
olution (H.J.  Res.  247)  to  suspend  for  the 
1964  campaign  the  equal  opportunity 
requirements  for  section  315  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  for  legally  quali- 
fied candidates  for  the  office  of  President 
and  Vice  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint 
resolution,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  with 
amendments,  on  page  1,  line  9,  after  the 
word  "the",  to  strike  out  "seventy-five 
day"  and  insert  "sixty-day",  and  on  page 
2.  line  17,  after  the  word  "charges,",  to 
strike  out  "rates,". 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  query  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  with  resi>ect  to  the  pro- 
gram for  the  remainder  of  the  day  and 
also  as  to  what  he  apprehends  for  the 
calendar  of  business  for  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  cannot  give  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  definite 
answers  to  the  questions  he  has  raised, 
but  the  Senate  is  now  considering  the 
equal  time  measure,  which,  I  understand 
from  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  will 
not  take  much  of  the  Senate's  time. 

Then,  after  agreement  with  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  it  Is 
planned  to  bring  up  Calendar  No.  529, 
H.R.  7555,  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act;  then  Calendar  No.  530,  H.R.  7195, 
relating  to  the  Federal-aid  highway 
system. 

There  will  be  a  speech  or  two  and 
some  further  remarks,  particularly  on 
the  anniversary  of  one  of  our  most  be- 
loved colleagues,  if  not  our  most  beloved 
one.  The  Senate  will  probably  be  in 
session  tomorrow,  but  the  possibility  of 
going  over  from  tomorrow  night  until 
Monday  is  fairly  good. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  apprehend  any 
yea-and-nay  votes  for  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  that  I  know  of 
at  the  moment.  I  would  not  want  Sena- 
tors to  take  that  as  a  hint  for  them  to 
pack  their  bags  and  leave,  because  there 


may  be  some  votes  tomorrow.  This  is 
not  a  commitment  on  my  part.  So  I 
would  advise  Senators  to  sit  tight. 


THE  86TH  BIRTHDAY  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  HON.  CARL  HAYDEN,  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  invite  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  to  the  fact  that  to- 
day is  the  86th  birthday  anniversary  of  a 
former  sheriff  of  Maricopa  County,  Ariz., 
who  comes  from  a  town  whose  name  has 
been  changed  since  he  left  there  and 
came  to  Congress.  He  has  a  reputation 
not  only  as  a  lawman  but  also  as  a  law- 
abidinp  Senator.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
our  beloved  President  pro  tempore,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Hayden],  who  is  celebrating 
his  86th  birthday.  Let  us  hope  that  he 
will  be  here  for  86  years  more. 

[Applause.  Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  with 
typical  modesty,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona,  who  has  been  a 
fugitive  from  the  representatives  of  the 
press  for  at  least  30  years,  has  left  the 
Chamber. 

I  cannot  let  this  occasion  pass  without 
saluting  him  as  a  valued  friend,  one 
whom  I  admire  very  greatly.  I  will  not 
undertake  any  fulsome  laudations  at 
this  time. 

Carl  Hayden  is  a  great  American  who 
has  contributed  much  to  his  State  and  to 
his  Nation  and  who  has  set  a  standard  of 
character  and  integrity  in  his  dealings 
in  this  body  that  would  well  be  emulated 
by  all  those  who  associate  with  him. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  Octo- 
ber 2  is  a  day  of  especially  affectionate 
remembrance  for  me.  It  is  a  day  set 
apart  for  two  good  friends  who  are  a 
continent  apart  and  yet  congenially  to- 
gether. One  is  from  my  native  Rhode 
Island — one  from  far-off  Arizona.  Octo- 
ber 2  is  their  common  birthday. 

The  paths  of  all  three  of  us  met  in 
these  Halls  of  the  Senate.  Theodore 
Francis  Green  celebrates  his  96th  birth- 
day in  retirement.  Carl  Hayden,  86 
years  young,  with  all  the  vigor  of  his 
frontier  days,  has  risen  until  he  is  third 
in  succession  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Frontiersman  though  he  may  be,  we 
of  New  England,  through  Carl  Hayden's 
Connecticut  Yankee  father,  like  to  claim 
fame  through  association. 

Whether  our  genial  colleague  presides 
over  the  Senate  as  a  whole  or  over  his 
responsible  Appropriations  Committee, 
he  does  it  with  the  aplomb  of  the  one- 
time sheriff  of  Maricopa  County  or  the 
silent  strength  of  Stanford  University's 
strapping  center — he  was  that,  too — but 
always  as  the  genial  colleague — both  able 
statesman  and  understanding  friend. 

We  are  told  that  Arizona  is  from  an 
Indian  name  meaning  "little  spring. " 
We  would  translate  it  into  the  language 
of  our  affection  to  mean  "eternal  spring- 
time"— and  that  is  our  wish — everlasting 
springtime  of  health  and  happiness  for 
the  ever-young  and  ever-beloved  Carl 
Haydkn. 
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The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  247) 
to  suspend  for  the  1964  campaign  the 
equal  opportunity  requirements  of  section 
315  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
for  legally  qualified  candidates  for  the 
oflBces  of  President  and  Vice  President. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  will  state  it. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    What  is  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 247. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  House 
Joint  Resolution  247  would  suspend  for 
60  days  immediately  preceding  November 
3.  1964.  the  voting  day  for  the  Presidency 
and  Vice  Piesidency,  a  part  of  section 
315(a)  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  with  respect  to  the  legally  qualified 
candidates  for  the  ofHces  of  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  what  was  done  in  1960,  to  make 
possible  the  famous  debates  between  for- 
mer Senator  Kennedy  and  former  Vice 
President  Nixon. 

Mr.   HOLLAND.     Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield' 
Mr.  PAFTOR^.     I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  action  proposed   to  be 
taken  this  year,  as  it  was  taken  4  years 
ago,  is  confined  wholly  to  the  candidates 
for  the  Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency, 
and  does  not  deal  with  any  other  candi- 
dates for  any  other  offices,  either  nation- 
al. State,  or  local? 
Mr.  PASTORE.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island.   I  favor  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
provision  of  section  315  that  is  to  be  sus- 
pended is  known  as  the  equal  opportunity 
provision  which  requires  a  licensee  of  a 
broadcast  station  who  permits  any  legally 
qualified  candidate  for  a  public  office  to 
use  the  broadcasting  station  to  afford 
equal  opportunities  to  all  other  candi- 
dates for  that  office  in  the  use  of  the 
broadcasting  station. 

At  present,  section  315(a)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  requires  a  licensee  of  a 
broadcast  station  who  permits  any  legally 
qualified  candidate  to  use  his  broadcast 
station  to  afford  equal  opportunities  to 
all  other  candidates  for  that  office  in  the 
use  of  fiis  broadcasting  station.  House 
Joint  Resolution  247  will  suspend  the 
equal  opportunity  requirement  of  section 
315  of  the  Communications  Act  for  the 
1964  presidential  and  vice-presidential 
campaign.  This  suspension  will  be  limit- 
ed to  a  period  of  60  days  immediately 
preceding  November  3,  1964.  in  effect 
making  the  period  of  suspension  of  sec- 
tion 315  run  from  September  4,  1964, 
through  November  2,  1964,  both  days  in- 
clusive. 

Section  2  of  the  joint  resolution  pro- 
vides that  the  FCC  shall  make  a  detailed 


report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
May  1,  1965,  with  respect  to  the  amoimt 
of  time  made  available,  disposition  of 
time  during  various  phases  of  the  cam- 
paign, clearance  by  individual  stations 
of  network  programs  concerning  the 
candidates  or  issues  as  well  as  other  par- 
ticulars. 

This  bill  is  substantially  identical  with 
the  provisions  of  the  legislation  enacted 
in  the  86th  Congress  which  made  pos- 
sible the  joint  Kennedy-Nixon  appear- 
ances on  radio  and  television  during  the 
1960  campaign. 

The  bill  would  afford  the  licensees  com- 
plete freedom,  as  in  1960,  to  exercise 
their  judgment  in  developing  programs 
and  making  time  available  for  presiden- 
tial and  vice  presidential  candidates.  I 
feel  that  the  adoption  of  this  legislation 
will  assure  that  the  1964  campaigns  of 
the  major  presidential  and  vice-presi- 
dential candidates  will  receive  as  equally 
extensive  if  not  even  greater  l^oadcast 
coverage  than  in  1960.  j 

The  committee  made  two  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

On  the  first  page,  line  9,  change  "75" 
day  period  to  "60"  day  period.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  shorten  the 
period  during  which  the  suspension 
would  be  in  effect  from  the  75-day  pe- 
riod contained  in  the  House  version  of 
the  resolution  to  a  60-day  period.  This 
60-day  period  will  run  from  September 
4,  1964,  to  November  2,  1964.  When  the 
House  adopted  Its  version  of  the  resolu- 
tion, the  date  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  had  not  yet  been  de- 
termined. Since  then,  it  has  been  an- 
nounced as  August  24-28.  Thus,  by  the 
end  of  August  1964.  the  nominating  con- 
ventions of  the  two  major  parties  will 
have  been  held  and  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  ensuing  60-day  period  will 
be  sufficient  to  achieve  the  purpose  of  the 
legislation. 

Page  2,  line  16,  strike  the  word  "rates." 
This  amendment  would  relieve  the  FCC 
of  the  requirement  of  requesting  infor- 
mation from  broadcasting  stations  on 
"rates"  charged  political  candidates. 
The  committee  agrees  with  the  FCC  that 
this  Information  would  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  to  gather  and 
present  to  the  Congress  in  a  relevant  and 
meaningful  fashion  because  of  the  many 
possible  combinations  of  numbers, 
length  and  frequency  of  broadcasts 
which  are  sold  at  different  rates. 

I  believe  that  the  public  interest  will 
be  served  by  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  glad  tc  an- 
swer any  questions  Senators  may  desire 
to  ask. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 247,  to  suspend  for  the  1964  cam- 
paign the  equal  opportunity  require- 
ments of  section  315  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  for  legally  qualified 
candidates  for  the  offices  of  President 
and  Vice  President,  will  be  valuable  in 
that  it  will  open  the  way  to  freer  ex- 
posure of  the  views  of  our  presidential 
and  vice  presidential  candidates  next 
year.  However,  I  do  not  believe  this 
measure  goes  far  enough.     It  has  been 


my  contention  and  it  is  still  my  con- 
tention that  we  should,  instead  of  sus- 
pending the  provisions  of  section  315(a) 
for  just  certain  candidates  in  1  year. 
completely  repeal  the  equal  time  re- 
quirement. 

The  argument  for  complete  repeal  is 
expressed  more  fully  in  the  additional 
views  I  filed  with  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee report  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 247.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  additional  views 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  addi- 
tional views  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Additionai,  Views  or  Senator  Vance  Haktkk 

Although  I  concur  in  the  decision  of  the 
committee  to  recommend  suspension  of  the 
equal  time  provUions  of  the  Communications 
Act  during  the  1964  campaign  by  candidates 
for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  believe  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendations go  far  enough.  In  1962  and 
again  this  year,  I  introduced  legislation  to 
completely  remove  the  equal  time  provisions 
of  section  315  of  the  Communications  Act. 
Thus,  my  bills  would  have  excluded  all  can- 
didates for  public  office  from  the  equal  time 
requirements. 

In  its  final  report  to  the  Congress  on  April 
17,  1962,  the  Freedom  of  Communications 
Subcommittee  pointed  out  that  the  equal 
time  provisions  were  enacted  originally  to 
■preserve  for  the  public  the  benefit  of  the 
viewpoint  of  all  the  candidates  for  a  given 
office,  whenever  broadcast  facilities  were  used 
for  the  viewpoint  of  one  candidate." 

The  report  goes  on:  "Equal  time  was  not 
conceived  to  serve  candidates  for  public  of- 
fice. Equal  time  was  designed  to  serve  the 
public.  Licensees  were  denied  the  prlvUege 
of  deciding  arbitrarily  that  one  candidate 
could  be  heard  by  the  electorate.  whUe  an- 
other candidate  for  the  same  office  could  not 
be  heard." 

This  principle  app>eared  sound  when  it  was 
enacted.  However,  over  the  years,  the  equal- 
time  rule  was  found  to  restrict  rather  than 
promote  free  exposure  of  views.  Broad- 
casters, faced  with  the  obligation  of  giving 
the  same  amoimt  of  time  to  all  candidbtes 
of  any  and  aU  parties  in  a  race  for  a  cerUin 
office,  often  preferred  to  give  no  time  at' all. 

Congress,  recognizing  this  situation,  first 
amended  the  equal-time  provision  in  1959  so 
as  to  eliminate  the  applicability  of  section 
315(a)  to  legally  qualified  candidates  on  any 
newscast,  news  interview,  news  documentary, 
on-the-spot  coverage  of  news  events,  or  panel 
discussions.  At  that  time.  Congress  Incorpo- 
rated into  the  law  a  long-sUnding  policy  of 
the  Federal  Conununlcations  Commission, 
the  so-called  fairness  doctrine,  which  pro- 
vides that  It  Is  the  obligation  of  the  licensee 
to  operate  In  the  public  Interest  and  to  af- 
ford reasonable  opportunity  for  the  discus- 
sion of  conflicting  views  on  issues  of  public 
importance.  Broadcasters  who  violate  the 
statutory  obligation  are  subject  to  loss  of 
their  license. 

The  Freedom  of  Communications  Sub- 
committee explained  the  fairness  doctrine 
and  the  basis  for  It  In  this  way:  "•  •  •  it  is 
incumbent  upon  every  radio  and  television 
newscaster  to  bear  in  mind  at  all  times,  In 
the  selection  and  manner  of  presentation  of 
political  news,  that  the  medium  being 
utilized  belongs  to  the  public.  It  Is  thU 
aspect— the  ownership  of  the  airwaves  by 
the  public  as  contrasted  to  the  private  own- 
ership of  newspapers  and  news  magazines 

which  places  radio  and  television  newscasts 
in  a  different  frame  of  reference  •  •  •. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  considerable 
latitude  in  the  exercise  of  editorial  Judgment 
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by  Uoenaee  ia  neceasary.  Ko  licenace  hM  tlkne 
to  report  all  of  the  news  &t  to  be  bro«dc«et. 
However.  In  the  sifting  and  selection  prooess 
of  what  news  Is  to  be  reported  over  radio 
and  television,  the  licensee  has  to  be  con- 
stantly aware  of  this  public-interest  obtlra- 
tlon.  Partlcvilarly  in  reporting  political 
news  and  dlsciisslon  of  controversial  Issiles. 
the  licensee  has  to  walk  a  tightrope.  But  tills 
Is  simply  a  measure  of  responsibility,  and 
those  unwilling  to  act  responsibly  in  utilizing 
a  public  privilege  are  subject  to  the  loss,  of 
the  use  of  that  privilege." 

There  Is  nearly  unanimous  agreement  now 
that  the  1969  action  was  wise  and  beneficial 
to  the  public.  Chairman  Henry,  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  In  4ia- 
cussing  this  action  recently  stated: 

"As  a  result  of  this  amendment,  broewlcnst 
licensees  are.  In  o\ir  opinion,  better  able  to 
carry  out  their  functions  of  reporting  the 
news  concerning  the  political  without  being 
bound  by  the  equal  opportunity  provision 
of  section  316." 

A  second  temporary  modification  in  op- 
tion SI5  was  made  in  1960  when  Congriess 
siispended  the  equal  time  requirement  for 
presidential  and  vice  presidential  candidaites 
for  the  d\iratlon  of  the  1960  campaign.  Our 
experience  in  that  election  campaign  agtln 
proved  the  wisdom  of  the  congressional  ac- 
tion. That  suspension  made  possible  the 
great  Kennedy-Nlxon  debates  which  added  a 
new  dimension  to  our  democratic  electoral 
process.  The  TV  debates,  electrically  chan- 
neled Into  the  living'  rooms  of  homes  all 
over  America,  were  witnessed  by  millioua 
and  they  sparked  new  Interest  and  fn- 
thuslasm  In  the  most  Important  of  all  con- 
tests, the  race  for  the  Presidency.  Ch^- 
man  Henry  also  commented  on  the  results 
of  this  action: 

•*The  purpose  c4  the  1960  suspension  was 
to  permit  wider  and  more  comprehensive 
radio  and  television  coverage  of  the  presiden- 
tial campaign.  On  the  basis  of  elections 
prior  to  1960  it  was  clear  that,  without  such 
suspension,  a  great  number  of  presidential 
candidates  would  qualify  for  equal  opportu- 
nity under  section  315(a),  thereby  Inhibiting 
coverage  of  the  major  candidates  In  the 
campaign. 

"As  the  Commission  previously  Indicated 
to  the  Congress,  the  1960  suspension  did 
resxilt  In  wider  and  more  effective  coverage 
of  the  major  presidential  and  vice  presiden- 
tial candidates,  particularly  In  connection 
with  the  so-called  great  debates.  Our  ^- 
perience  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the 
1960  suspension  disclosed  no  serious  admin- 
istrative problems  flowing  from  It;  •  •  "."i 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  now.  with  the  stic- 
cessful  1959  and  1960  actions  behind  us.  we 
should  do  away  with  piecemeal  suspensions 
which  apply  only  to  candidates  for  the  high- 
est o<nces  and  completely  repeal  the  eqi|al- 
tlme  provision  of  section  315.  The  broad- 
casting industry,  by  it*  own  objectivity  a»d 
good  Judgment  In  reporting  political  n4ws 
and  events  of  the  last  few  years,  has  proted 
that  it  Is  mature  enough  and  responsible 
enough  to  abide  by  the  dictates  of  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  and  to  continue  and  expand  jits 
service  to  the  public  in  the  area  of  political 
broadcasting. 

An  informed  public  Is  a  wise  electorate  and 
the  futxire  of  our  Nation  rests  upon  the  Wis- 
dom of  Its  people.  We  owe  it  to  our  p)eoble 
and  to  our  country  to  put  all  our  vast  apd 
wonderful  communications  resources  at  Ihe 
disposal  of  the  people  and  to  allow  to  be  pfe- 
sented  the  widest  possible  exposure  of  politi- 
cal candidates  and  their  points  of  view,  itot 
to  do  so  would  be  to  restrict  the  freest  opera- 
tion of  the  democratic  process.  We  h»ve 
proved  we  can  facilitate  dissemination  of 
information  by  relieving  oxir  broadcasting 
Industry  of  the  restrictions  Imposed  by  sec- 
tion 315(a).  I  will  continue  to  work  toward 
this  end. 


Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  as  has 
been  fully  explained  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastorbI,  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  s\m>end 
for  the  1964  presidential  campaign  the 
equal  time  requirements  of  section  315 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended. 

I  support  such  a  suspension  and  hope 
the  bill  will  be  enacted. 

From  a  strictly  political  point  of  view, 
and  as  a  Republican,  perhaps  I  should 
be  pretty  chary  about  this  legislation  be- 
cause there  is  a  substantial  body  of  evi- 
dence to  indicate  that  Vice  President 
Nixon  may  have  lost  the  1960  election  as 
a  result  of  the  great  debates  which  re- 
sulted from  our  suspension  of  section  315 
for  the  1960  presidential  campaign. 

But  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the 
1960  election,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
those  debates  were  a  major  innovation 
in  the  conduct  of  presidential  campaigns. 
They  made  a  tremendous  contribution  to 
the  general  understanding  of  the  issues 
and  personalities.  And  they  made  a  tre- 
mendous contribution  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  our  entire  system  of  government, 
because  only  if  the  electorate  is  informed 
and  Interested  can  we  expect  our  form  of 
government  to  survive  and  grow. 

We  would  be  evading  a  major  part  of 
our  responsibilities  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation,  in  my  view,  if  we  were  not  to 
approve  the  pending  legislation  with  re- 
spect to  the  1964  campaign. 

Passage  of  this  bill  may  result  In  an- 
other series  of  great  debates  next  year, 
but  the  radio  and  television  networks 
and  stations  would  not  be  restricted  to 
such  a  format.  Other  techniques  may  be 
used,  and  other  formats  employed  to  pre- 
sent the  presidential  candidates  of  the 
two  major  parties  in  such  a  way  as  will 
make  the  campaign  most  meaningful  for 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  will  make 
their  choice  on  November  3,  1964. 

I  am  fully  confident  that  the  radio  and 
television  industry  can  use  the  talent 
and  resources  available  to  them  in  such 
a  way  as  to  present  the  campaign  in  the 
most  effective  and  useful  way  possible, 
without  preferring  the  candidates  of 
one  major  party  to  those  of  the  other, 
and  without  stifling  the  voices  of  those 
candidates  representing  what  we  usually 
call,  for  sake  of  convenience,  the  minor 
parties. 

There  are  many  who  would  prefer  to 
see  the  Congress  repeal  the  rigid  equal 
time  provisions  of  section  315  of  the 
Communications  Act  and  rely  instead 
on  the  more  flexible  requirements  for 
fairness  in  the  presentation  of  contro- 
versial subjects.  Such  an  approach  may 
have  much  to  commend  it,  but  I  think 
we  must  realistically  recognize  that  it 
would  be  subject  to  a  considerable 
amount  of  controversy  and  disagreement. 
Clearly,  however,  suspension  of  the  equal 
time  requirements  for  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1964  will  give  us  all  more 
experience  and  more  familiarity  with  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
fairness  approach  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  equal  time  approach  on  the  other, 
which  will  be  beneficial  in  the  future. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  pending  bill  and  urge  Its  adoption  so 
that  every  American  will  have  a  reserved 


front  row  seat  In  front  of  his  TV  set  for 
the  1964  presidential  campaign,  which 
may  be  one  of  television's  alltime  great 
spectaculars.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ments and  the  third  reading  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  joint  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  247) 
was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 


MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  529,  HJl. 
7544. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislativj:  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
7544)  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  assist  States  and  communities  In  pre- 
venting and  combating  mental  retarda- 
tion through  expansion  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  maternal  and  child  health 
and  crippled  children's  programs, 
through  provision  of  prenatal,  mater- 
nity, and  Infant  care  for  individuals 
with  conditions  associated  with  child- 
bearing  which  may  lead  to  mental  re- 
tardation, and  through  planning  for 
comprehensive  action  to  combat  mental 
retardation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  an  amendment, 
on  page  8,  line  18,  after  the  word  "State", 
to  strike  out  "agency"  and  insert  "agen- 
cy, which  may  be  an  Interdepartmental 
agency.". 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  before  the  Senate,  H.R. 
7544,  designed  to  assist  in  preventing 
and  combating  mental  retardation. 
This  bill  was  sponsored  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Mr.  Wilbur  Mn,LS. 
I  am  proud  to  sponsor  It  In  the  Senate. 
It  is  exceptionally  rewarding  to  be  the 
sponsor  of  a  bill  which  I  know  from  my 
experience  as  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  American  people.  As  Gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut  and  as  Secretary, 
I  looked  into  the  many  problems  faced 
by  the  mentally  retarded  and  their  fami- 
lies, into  the  gaps  in  services,  the  need 
for  assistance  to  the  States  in  strength- 
ening their  programs  of  prevention,  the 
need  for  research,  the  need  for  compre- 
hensive planning.  I  became  convinced 
of  the  necessity  for  measures  such  as 
those  incorporated  in  the  bill  before  you. 
This  conviction  was  strengthend  by  my 
close  association  with  the  distinguished 
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experts  who  were  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Panel  on  Mental  Retardation. 

The  bUl  has  had  careful  consideration 
In  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  under  the  able  direction  and  lead- 
ership of  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Mills.  It 
was  thoroughly  discussed  on  the  House 
floor  where  it  enjoyed  virtually  unani- 
mous support.  It  has  the  full  support  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  that  handles  the  HEW 
budget,  Mr.  Fogarty,  who  introduced  a 
similar  bill  in  the  House  and  has  con- 
sistently given  leadership  along  with 
Senator  Hill  In  health  matters.  One 
part  of  this  bill  Is  substantially  identical 
with  a  bill  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  in  the 
last  Congress.  Secretary  Celebrezze  has 
vigorously  pressed  for  these  clearly  need- 
ed measures. 

This  bill  is  one  of  two  major  proposals 
designed  to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President  In  his  special 
message  on  mental  health  and  mental 
retardation  on  February  5.  1963.  That 
message  is  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
need  for  the  Federal  Government  to  step 
up  Its  assistance  to  States  and  local 
communities  in  their  efforts  to  prevent 
and  combat  mental  retardation,  which 
the  President  has  called  a  major  na- 
tional health,  social,  and  economic  prob- 
lem. 

In  his  special  message  President  Ken- 
nedy outlined  a  national  program  to 
combat  mental  retardation.  He  made  a 
number  of  proposals  including  the  fol- 
lowing five  recommendations: 

First.  A  new  5-year  program  of  project 
grants  to  stimulate  State  and  local 
health  departments  to  plan,  initiate,  and 
develop  comprehensive  maternity  and 
infant  care  programs  helping  primarily 
women  in  high  risk  groups  who  are 
otherwise  unable  to  pay  for  needed 
medical  care. 

Second.  Doubling  over  a  period  of  7 
years  the  existing  $25  million  annual 
authorization  for  Federal  grants  for  ma- 
ternal and  child  health,  a  significant 
portion  of  which  will  be  used  for  the 
mentally  retarded. 

Third.  Doubling  over  a  period  of  7 
years  the  present  $25  million  annual 
authorization  for  Federal  grants  for 
crippled  children's  services. 

Fourth.  New  research  authority  for 
the  Children's  Bureau  for  research  in 
maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled 
children's  services. 

Fifth.  Providing  special  grants  to  the 
States  on  a  one-time  basis  for  financing 
State  reviews  of  needs  and  programs  in 
the  broad  field  of  mental  retardation. 

These  recommendations  represent  a 
part  of  the  administration's  program  for 
a  bold  new  approach  to  the  problem  of 
mental  retardation. 

Prevention  of  mental  retardation  must 
receive  the  highest  priority.  To  this  end 
we  must  increase  our  resources  for  the 
protection  of  the  health  of  mothers  and 
children  by  assisting  States  and  local 
communities  in  developing  comprehen- 
sive programs  to  deal  effectively  with 
this  problem. 

A  healthy  start  in  life  should  be  the 
birthright  of  every  chUd  bom  In  the 
United  States.     Unfortunately,   this   is 
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not  now  the  case.  Despite  efforts  put 
forth  by  State  and  local  health  agencies 
in  partnership  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, much  still  remains  to  be  done 
to  promote  the  health  of  mothers  and 
their  offspring  so  that  these  children 
may  be  both  physically  and  mentally 
fit — so  that  they  may  be.  indeed,  the 
Nation's  greatest  asset. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  goal,  the 
present  programs  for  maternal  and  child 
health  smd  crippled  children  including 
clinical  services  for  mentally  retarded 
children  must  be  extended  and  improved. 
The  need  for  these  services  is  steadily 
mounting  because  of  the  rising  child 
population,  the  increasing  cost  of  med- 
ical care,  and  changes  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  public  health  resulting 
from  the  application  of  research  find- 
ings. The  results  of  research  and  mod- 
em medical  practice  should  be  more 
widely  available,  especially  to  mothers 
and  children  with  critical  needs. 

Expectant  mothers  with  low  income 
often  receive  little  or  no  prenatal  care. 
Frequently  they  have  complications  of 
pregnancy,  and  are  most  likely  to  deliver 
prematurely.  Their  babies  as  a  conse- 
quence are  particularly  prone  to  brain 
damage  and  mental  retardation.  These 
mothers  and  their  babies  constitute  the 
vulnerable  group  in  special  need  of  care. 
H.R.  7544  has  been  carefully  designed 
to  expand  existing  statutory  authority 
and  to  provide  new  statutory  authority 
In  order  to  help  the  States  in  their 
efforts  to  prevent  and  combat  mental 
retardation. 


INCRBASI   m    MAnSNAI,    AND    CHILD    HX&LTH 

SEB  VICES 

The  Federal-State  program  of  mater- 
nal and  child  health  services  was  au- 
thorized under  the  Social  Security  Act  in 
1935.    The  amount  of  Federal  funds  go- 
ing into  this  program  Is  now  approxi- 
mately $25  million  annually,  the  exist- 
ing authorization   ceiling.      State  and 
local  funds  amoimt  to  almost  3  times 
as  much  and  in  1962  totaled  more  than 
$70  million,  thus  making  a  combined 
expenditure  of  $95  million  in  fiscal  year 
1962.     This  grant-in-aid  program  has 
become  a  major  factor  in  the  prevention 
of  disease  in  infancy  and  childhood  and 
in  promoting  the  health  of  mothers  and 
children.     States  use  these  funds,  to- 
gether with  State  and  local  funds,  for 
prenatal  clinics  where  mothers  receive 
medical  examinations   and   advice  re- 
garding care  during  pregnancy;  home 
visits  by  public  health  nurses  before  and 
after  childbirth;  well-child  clinics  where 
mothers  bring  their  children  for  health 
supervision,  and  for  information  on  the 
prevention  of  disease  and  on  the  care  of 
babies;     immunization     against    c<»n- 
municable  diseases;  school  health  serv- 
ices; and  dental  services  for  children. 

In  order  to  meet  more  nearly  the 
needs  for  expanded  maternal  and  child 
health  services,  this  bill  would  increase 
the  amounts  authorized  for  annual  ap- 
propriation for  such  services  from  the 
present  $25  million  as  follows:  $30  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1964;  $35  million  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1965;  $40  miUIon  for  the  fis- 
cal years  1966  and  1967;  $45  million  for 


the  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969;  $50  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  1970  and  each 
year  thereafter. 

Each  year  a  significant  part  of  the  in- 
creased funds  would  be  expended  on 
programs  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

The  expansion  of  maternal  and  child 
health  services  would  contribute  to  the 
reduction  of  Infant  and  maternal  mor- 
tality. States  vary  widely  in  rates  of  in- 
fant mortality — ranging  from  20  3  to 
37.8  per  1.000  live  births  In  1961— and  In 
rates  of  maternal  mortality— from  less 
than  2  to  over  8  per  10,000  live  births  in 
1961.  I  know  that  these  rates  could 
and  should  be  reduced  through  applica- 
tion of  measures  such  as  maternal  and 
child  health  services.  For  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  infant  mortality  de- 
clined more  than  13  percent  between 
1950  and  1962.  Since  1955  the  rate  of 
decline  has  slowed  up  considerably. 

In  1962,  10  other  countries  had  lower 
infant  mortality  rates  than  the  United 
States.  While  our  record  of  accomplish- 
ment is  an  excellent  one,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  that  the  United  States  stands 
in  11th  place  among  15  countri^^^wlth 
low  infant  mortality  rates. 

The  child  population  under  21  In- 
creased by  one-third  from  54  million  in 
1950  to  71  million  in  1960.  While  mater- 
nal and  child  health  services  have  ex- 
panded and  broadened,  progress  is  seri- 
ously affected  by  a  combination  of  a  high 
birth  rate  and  the  Increasing  costs  of 
providing  services.  "Hie  large  Increase  in 
the  number  of  children  has  resulted  in 
great  crowding  of  prenatal  clinics,  well- 
baby  clinics,  and  school  health  services. 
In  some  communities  It  is  of  such  pro- 
portions that  well-baby  clinics  can  ac- 
cept only  infants  imder  1  or  2  years  of 
age.  A  report  at  the  1960  White  House 
Conference  of  a  study  of  well-haby  clinics 
in  an  eastern  metropolitan  area  showed 
that  physicians  were  able  to  spend  only 
5  minutes  on  each  baby. 

With  increased  appropriations,  the 
States  will  be  In  better  position  to  keep 
pace  with  increased  demands  for  mater- 
nal and  child  health  services  as  the  child 
population  continues  to  Increase.  More 
mothers  will  receive  prenatal  care,  thus 
making  possible  earlier  detection  and 
treatment  of  the  complications  of  preg- 
nancy and  early  application  of  measures 
to  prevent  premature  birth.  More  chil- 
dren will  have  child  health  supervision. 
Medical  school  health  examinations, 
vision  and  hearing  screening  tests,  and  all 
kinds  of  immunizations  will  be  stepped 
up. 

Of  major  Importance  is  the  fact  that 
more  mentally  retarded  children  will  be 
served  through  special  diagnostic  clinics 
for  these  children  provided  by  State  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  programs.  In 
1962  about  19,000  children  received  serv- 
ices through  these  clinics  in  46  States.  In 
1961  over  15,000  children  received  clinic 
services.  Despite  this  Increase,  applica- 
tions for  these  services  continues  to  ex- 
ceed the  resources  of  the  clinics,  and 
waiting  lists  are  long. 

Increased  grants  will  be  made  for  dem- 
onstration programs  and  specialised 
training  of  staff  in  maternal  and  child 
health  and  mental  retardation. 
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IMCSSASK  XM  CSIFFIXO  CHOASXN'S  SSBVICtS 

The  bill  will  also  Increase  the  amounts 
authorized  for  annual  appropriaUon  for 
crippled  children's  services  in  the  Social 
Security  Act  f  rem  the  present  $25  million 
to  $30  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  3.  1964;  $35  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1965;  $40  million 
for  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967;  $45 
million  for  the  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969 ; 
$50  miUlon  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  {uid 
each  year  thereafter. 

Expenditures  for  crippled  children's 
services  amounted  to  approximately  $79 
million  in  1962.  of  which  about  $54  mil- 
lion was  from  State  and  local  funds,  $nd 
$25  million,  the  full  amount  authorised, 
from  Federal  funds.  { 

Just  to  keep  up  with  the  expected  in- 
crease in  the  child  population,  State 
crippled  children's  agencies  will  hav«  to 
provide  services  for  625.000  chUdrenl  by 
1970.  In  1961.  375.000  children  wiere 
cared  for  under  the  program.  About  45 
percent  had  orthopedic  handicaps.  The 
rest  had  conditions  such  as  cerei^ral 
palsy,  epilepsy,  loss  of  hearing,  cyfetic 
fibrosis,  congenital  heart  disease  $nd 
many  other  conditions.  The  averiige 
daily  cost  of  hospital  care  per  patient 
continues  to  Increase  at  the  rate  of  abput 
7  percent  a  year.  In  1951.  it  was  $16,717— 
in  1961,  $34.98.  Almost  40  percent  of 
the  expenditures  in  the  crippled  chil- 
dren's program  are  for  hospital  care. 
The  techniques  of  modem  medicine,  far 
more  complex  and  effective  than  those  of 
a  generation  ago,  are  also  far  more  ex- 
pensive. Recently  developed  surgery 
enables  children  with  congenital  heart 
disease  to  lead  normal  lives.  Open  hefirt 
surgery  costs  State  agencies  over  $2,000 
per  case — the  cost  for  private  patients 
Is  $4,000  to  $6,000. 

The  Increases  proposed  in  the  bill  for 
services  for  crippled  children  are  copi- 
parable  with  those  for  maternal  «nd 
child  health  services.  With  these  In- 
creases, services  will  be  available  to  mpre 
mentally  retarded  children  with  physical 
handicaps. 

States  will  be  able  to  take  care  of 
more  crippled  children  and  to  keep  pAce 
with  the  following  needed  developments 
already  underway  in  crippled  children's 
programs: 

First.  Further  broadening  of  the  defi- 
nition of  "crippling"  until  all  St$te 
crippled  children's  programs  would  serve 
children  with  any  kind  of  handicapping 
condition  or  long-term  illness,  including 
the  retarded  with  physical  handicaps. 

Second.  The  development  of  outpa- 
tient centers  for  handicapped  children 
organized  and  staffed  to  provide  the 
comprehensive  services  needed  by  chil- 
dren with  multiple  handicaps,  thus 
bringing  together  the  services  now  pro- 
vided in  many  separate  clinics. 

Third.  The  development  of  inpatient 
and  outpatient  facilities  appropriate  f|or 
adolescents. 

Fourth.  Increased  provision  for  deih- 
onstration  programs  and  specialized 
training. 

The  Increases  in  authorizations  for  the 
maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled 
children's  programs  will  bring  them  to 
the  level  approved  by  the  87th  Congrecs 
for  child  welfare  services  in  the  public 


welfare  amendments  of  1962.  thus  per- 
mitting continued  orderly  growth  in  each 
of  the  children's  programs  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act. 

It  win  be  noted  that  the  committee 
report  estimates  that  at  least  10  percent 
of  the  additional  funds  provided  under 
both  the  maternal  and  child  health  and 
the  crippled  children's  programs  will  be 
expended  directly  on  programs  for  men- 
tally retarded  children.  Because  I  am 
convinced  of  the  overriding  importance 
of  moving  ahead  on  mental  retardation 
I  have  in  my  discussions  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  his  staff  urged  them  to  plan  to  utilize 
a  much  higher  proportion  of  the  new 
funds  for  services  which  will  help  to  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  of  mental  retarda- 
tion in  our  children  and  the  amelioration 
of  its  tragic  consequences  when  it  does 
occur.  This  bill  strikes  at  the  very  roots 
of  the  problem  by  making  available 
adequate  services  for  mothers  and  chil- 
dren who  otherwise  would  not  have  them. 

SPECIAL    PROJECT    GRANTS    FOR    MATERIOTT    AND 
INFANT    CARE 

The  report  of  the  President's  Panel  on 
Mental  Retardation  points  out  that  the 
risk  of  having  a  mentally  retarded  child 
is  much  greater  among  women  in  the 
lower  income  groups  who  receive  poor 
maternity  care.  Studies  are  cited  which 
show  that  women  who  have  had  no  pre- 
natal care  are  two  or  three  times  as 
likely  to  have  premature  babies  as  those 
who  have  had  adequate  prenatal  care. 
And  brain  damage  with  resultant  mental 
retardation  is  reported  in  over  one- 
fourth  of  the  premature  babies  weighing 
less  than  3  Vi  pounds. 

Our  efforts  to  prevent  mental  retarda- 
tion must,  therefore,  include  programs 
to  provide  good  maternity  care  for 
women  who  have  various  complications 
of  pregnancy  which  increase  the  hazards 
of  childbirth  for  themselves  and  their 
babies.  Such  complications  are  more 
prevalent  in  low  Income  families  than 
among  the  rest  of  the  population.  For 
such  expectant  mothers,  good  maternity 
care  provided  during  the  prenatal  period, 
labor  and  delivery,  and  the  postpartimi 
period  Is  of  critical  imrtftance.  Hos- 
pitalization may  be  nec«5*ry  during  the 
prenatal  period  in  order  to  postpone  the 
premature  onset  of  labor  by  providing 
complete  bed  rest. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  carry  out  a  5 -year  program  of 
grants  to  provide  essential  health  care 
to  prospective  mothers  who,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  State  or  local  health  agen- 
cy, will  not  otherwise  receive  such  care 
because  they  are  from  families  with  low 
income  or  for  other  reasons  beyond  their 
control.  In  addition  to  care  during  preg- 
nancy, at  the  time  of  and  following  child- 
birth, the  care  would  include  health  care 
for  mothers  and  their  infants.  This  care 
would  be  available  particularly  for 
prospective  mothers  who  have  or  are 
likely  to  have  conditions  associated  with 
chlldbearing  which  Increase  the  hazards 
to  their  own  health  or  to  the  health  of 
their  babies.  Including  those  which  may 
cause  physical  or  mental  defects  in  the 
infants. 


The  annual  authorization  for  these 
grants  is  $5  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964.  $15  million  for  fiscal  year  1965,  and 
$30  million  for  the  next  3  fiscal  years. 

In  view  of  the  relationship  between 
maternity  care  and  mental  retardation, 
the  fact  that  there  Is  a  large  and  In- 
creasing number  of  expectant  mothers 
who  are  receiving  unsatisfactory  ma- 
ternity care  Is  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern to  me.  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
last  year  one-half  of  the  women  giving 
birth  at  the  District  of  Columbia  Gen- 
eral Hospital  had  no  prenatal  care. 

In  Philadelphia,  10,000  women  were 
delivered  last  year  who  had  poor  or  no 
prenatal  care. 

In  Atlanta,  about  one-fourth  of  the 
women  having  babies  at  the  Grady  Hos- 
pital had  no  prenatal  care. 

In  Dallas,  one-third  of  the  women  who 
were  delivered  as  free  or  part-pay 
patients  had  no  prenatal  care. 

At  the  same  time  our  public  clinics  and 
hospitals  are  greatly  overcrowded.  In 
Baltimore  during  the  decsde  1950-60  in- 
fants registered  at  public  well-baby 
clinics  increased  59  percent  and  women 
registered  at  public  prenatal  clinics,  133 
percent. 

Dr.  John  D.  Thompson,  professor  and 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Obstet- 
rics at  Emory  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine, Atlanta,  recently  stated: 

The  failure  of  large  charity  hospitals  to 
maintain  programs  of  excellent  maternity 
care  is  often  due  to  circumstances  beyond 
their  control,  such  as  the  lack  of  funds  to 
pay  for  a  nonprofessional  and  professional 
staff  sufficient  in  number  and  competence, 
the  lack  of  funds  for  adequate  facilities,  and 
the  overwhelming  task  of  providing  for  the 
medical  needs  of  an  enormous  number  of 
Indigent  patients. 

On  the  obstetrical  services  of  these  large 
charity  hospitals,  the  masslveness  of  the  pre- 
natal clinics  Is  unbelievable.  It  Is  simply 
not  possible  to  give  adequate  prenatal  care 
under  these  circumstances  of  too  many  pa- 
tients; too  few  doctors,  nurses,  social  work- 
ers, etc.;  and  inadequate  facilities.  Each 
patient  is  seen  for  only  a  very  few  minutes 
by  a  doctor.  The  doctor  does  not  get  to  know 
the  patient  and  the  patient  does  not  get  to 
know  the  doctor.  Many  important  aspects 
of  prenatal  care  have  to  be  omitted. 

In  order  to  have  room  for  the  large 
volume  of  maternity  patients  in  these 
hospitals  the  mothers — and  usually  their 
infants  with  them — have  to  be  dis- 
charged 24  to  72  hours  after  delivery  and 
sometimes  even  earlier.  Private  patients, 
on  the  other  hand,  customarily  stay  in 
the  hospital  5  to  6  days. 

To  alleviate  this  increasingly  grave  sit- 
uation, H.R.  7544  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  carry  out  a  5 -year  program  of  project 
grants  to  provide  necessary  health  care 
to  prospective  mothers  who  have — or  are 
likely  to  have — conditions  associated 
with  childbearing  which  increase  the 
hazards  to  their  health  or  the  health  of 
their  babies.  Health  care  after  child- 
birth will  also  be  provided  for  these 
mothers  and  their  babies.  The  State  or 
local  health  agency  will  determine  that 
the  mothers  and  babies  will  not  other- 
wise receive  necessary  health  care  be- 
cause of  low  income  or  other  reasons 
beyond  their  control.  These  project 
grants  will  make  possible  necessary  ma- 


ternity care  to  selected  high  risk  patients 
and  will  greatly  improve  the  quality  and 
adequacy  of  care  for  these  patients. 
They  will  also  contribute  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  ways  of  reducing  childhood  dis- 
ability that  is  related  to  damage  during 
childbirth.  Such  grants  which  will  not 
exceed  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  projects 
will  enable  health  departments  to:  first, 
to  Increase  the  number  of  prenatal 
clinics;  second,  bring  the  clinics  close  to 
the  population  to  be  served;  third,  es- 
tablish special  clinics  for  patients  with 
obstetric  complications;  fourth,  pay  for 
hospital  care  for  high  risk  patients  in 
voluntary  nonprofit  commvmity  hospi- 
tals providing  care  of  good  quality,  thus 
relieving  the  overcrowded  conditions  In 
city  and  coimty  hospitals.  In  many  com- 
munities, when  public  hospitals  are 
greatly  overcrowded  thus  Increasing  the 
diflBcultles  of  providing  the  special  care 
needed  by  high-risk  patients,  voluntary 
hospitals  are  frequently  operating  at  less 
than  capacity;  fifth,  provide  for  medical 
consultations  essential  for  many  high- 
risk  patients;  and,  sixth,  provide  hospi- 
tal care  for  premature  infants  in  special 
luiits. 

Through  the  development  of  these  pro- 
grams, all  of  the  available  resources  in 
a  community  could  be  mobilized  to  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  care  that  is  needed  for 
high-risk  mothers  and  their  babies, 
thereby  helping  to  reduce  the  incidence 
of  mental  retardation  caused  by  compli- 
cations associated  with  childbearing  and 
to  decrease  the  number  of  premature 
births.  Notably  larger  numbers  of  chil- 
dren bom  prematurely  have  handicap- 
ping conditions,  including  mental  retar- 
dation. 

RESEARCH  PROJECTS  RELATING  TO  MATERNAL  AND 
CHtLO  HEALTH  SERVICES  AND  CRIPPLED  CHIL- 
IHUENS  SERVICES 

Section  4  of  the  bill  provides  new  au- 
thority to  the  Department  of  a  research 
grant  program  In  maternal  and  child 
health  and  crippled  children's  services. 
Its  purpose  is  to  enable  the  Children's 
Bureau  to  carry  out  more  adequately  its 
responsibilities  In  child  health  research. 
Since  1912,  imder  the  basic  act  creating 
It,  the  Children's  Biu-eau  has  had  respon- 
sibility "to  Investigate  and  report  upon 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of 
children  and  child  life  among  all  classes 
of  our  people."  Under  this  act.  the  Bu- 
reau may  conduct  its  own  studies  but  it 
does  not  have  specific  authority  for  a  re- 
search grant  nor  can  it  enter  into  other 
cooperative  financial  arrangements  for 
research  studies.  As  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  I  was 
keenly  aware  of  this  gap  in  the  research 
authority  of  the  Bureau  and  It  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  this  legislation  is  urgent- 
ly needed.  The  proposal  Is  based  on  the 
premise  that  an  agency  operating  a  serv- 
ice program  should  have  authority  and 
funds  to  stimulate  and  support  studies. 
Investigations,  and  research  directed  to- 
ward Improvement  of  services. 

Such  authority  will  enable  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  to  support  studies  directed 
toward  Improving  maternal  and  child 
health  and  crippled  children's  services. 
As  an  agency  administering  funds  for 
services,  the  Children's  Bureau  Is  con- 
cerned that  the  quality  and  efiflciency  of 


such  services  be  maintained  at  a  high 
level.  A  research  grant  program  di- 
rected primarily  toward  a  study  of  serv- 
ices can  accomplish  this. 

The  present  proposal  is  similar  in  sub- 
stance to  H.R.  9299  Introduced  in  the 
House  by  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  September  19. 1961. 
and  in  the  Senate  as  B.  2273  by  Senator 
Kerr,  for  himself  and  Senator  Hn.L,  on 
July  18.  1961.  These  identical  bills  were 
companion  legislation  to  that  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Hu- 
man Development  and  were  part  of  the 
President's  plan  for  improving  the  health 
of  the  Nation's  children.  The  Congress 
enacted  the  legislation  for  the  Institute 
but  no  action  was  taken  on  this  comple- 
mentary bill. 

Activity  of  this  kind  is  a  well-estab- 
lished pattern  In  the  Department.  In 
the  Public  Health  Service,  the  Institutes 
of  Health,  for  example,  carry  out  basic 
research  while  research  relating  to  pro- 
grams is  a  function  of  the  Bureau  of 
State  Services.  The  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Administration  has  similar 
research  grant  authority  and  in  1956  the 
Congress  provided  for  such  a  program  of 
research  in  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration, which  is  now  available  to  the 
Welfare  Administration.  In  1960,  the 
Sociad  Security  Act  was  amended  to  give 
the  Children's  Bureau  authority  to  make 
grants  for  research  and  demonstration 
projects  in  child  welfare.  Only  the  child 
health  programs  of  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau are  without  this  authority. 

This  proposed  program  in  no  way  en- 
croaches on  the  activities  of  the  new 
National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development,  which  is  concerned 
with  basic  research.  There  will  be  no 
duplication  or  overlapping  of  function 
between  the  Children's  Bureau  and  the 
institute. 

Though  obviously  interested  in  the 
application  of  research  findings  to  pro- 
grams of  service  the  new  Institute  will 
be  concerned  with  basic  research.  Under 
the  authorization  contained  in  this  bill, 
the  Children's  Bureau  will  concentrate 
on  research  directed  toward  the  evalua- 
tion of  programs  and  Improving  the  de- 
velopment, management,  and  effective- 
ness of  the  programs  which  are  author- 
ized or  expanded  under  this  bUl.  The 
Children's  Bureau  and  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  tifter  discussion  of 
their  appropriate  roles,  have  developed  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  which 
will  serve  as  a  means  of  preventing  du- 
plication. Provision  is  made  for  liaison 
between  the  two  agencies,  so  that  their 
programs  can  be  mutually  beneficial. 

Under  this  section  of  the  bill,  certain 
collaborative  efforts  will  be  possible.  For 
example,  the  establishment  of  a  rare 
case  registry  for  mental  retardation 
clinics  would  enable  research  workers 
wishing  to  study  a  particular  condition 
to  locate  similar  cases  in  other  clinics, 
thus  providing  a  large  enough  base  for 
adequate  research.  A  study  to  follow 
over  a  5-year  period  the  effect  of  treat- 
ment in  phenylketonuria  in  preventing 
retardation,  for  which  the  research  de- 
sign Is  prepared  but  for  which  funds  are 
not  available  could  be  launched  as  a  co- 
operative endeavor. 


Among  the  types  of  questions  which 
this  program  would  answer  are : 

How  many  children  with  operable  con- 
genital heart  conditions  are  not  receiv- 
ing care,  and  why? 

How  does  the  changing  pattern  of  con- 
ditions cared  for  in  pediatric  units  of 
hospitals  affect  the  need  for  hospital  beds 
and  for  outpatient  services? 

What  methods  of  assessing  a  mentally 
retarded  child's  potential  for  progress 
are  applicable  in  the  office  of  a  pedia- 
trician or  general  practitioner? 

How  can  crippled  children  with  defects 
such  as  congenital  dislocation  of  the  hip 
be  protected  from  excessive  X-ray  ex- 
posure during  their  long  course  of  treat- 
ment? 

What  are  the  health  problems  which 
bring  adolescents  to  adolescent  medical 
clinics? 

What  are  the  costs  and  comparative 
effectiveness  of  providing  clinical  serv- 
ices to  mentally  retarded  children 
through  various  settings — hospital,  lo- 
cal, district  health  department,  and  so 
forth? 

What  is  the  availability  of  services  for 
blind  retarded  children  and  what  kinds 
of  services  do  they  require? 

Many  more  such  questions  could  be 
added,  but  this  sample  shows  the  variety 
of  unanswered  questions  of  concern  to 
administrators  of  maternal  aiul  child 
health  and  crippled  children's  programs. 

This  new  authority  will  be  especially 
useful  in  implementing  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President's  Panel  on  M«ital 
Retardation. 

The  President,  in  Ws  special  message 
to  the  Congress  on  mental  Illness  and 
mental  retardation  named  these  objec- 
tives: Study  of  the  causes,  increase  in 
skilled  manpower,  and  strengthening  and 
Improvement  of  programs.  It  Is  for  this 
third  objective  that  this  section  of  the 
bill  will  be  especially  effective.  Program 
expansion  and  improvement  should  rest 
squarely  on  facts  about  program,  on  data 
relating  to  need  and  on  tested  methods 
of  providing  care.  This  research  grant 
program  would  permit  the  Children's 
Bureau  to  acquire  such  knowledge 
through  applied  research. 

0«ANT8   FOR    PLANltTTNO  COMPRFHENSTTI   ACTION 
TO    COMBAT    KKNTAL    RETARDATION 

The  one-time  appropriation  of  $2.2 
million  for  grants  to  assist  States  In  de- 
veloping plans  for  comprehensive  State 
and  community  action  to  combat  mental 
retardation  is  designed  to  carry  out  one 
of  the  recommendations  made  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  his  message  on  mental 
health  and  mental  retardation.  With 
respect  to  planning  grants.  President 
Kennedy  said : 

The  fact  that  mental  retardation  ordi- 
narily exists  from  birth  or  early  childhood. 
the  highly  specialized  medical,  psychological, 
and  educatlonai  evaluation  which  are  re- 
quired, and  the  complex  and  unique  social, 
educational,  and  vocaUonal  Ufettme  needs 
of  the  retarded  individual,  all  require  that 
there  be  developed  a  comprehensive  approach 
to  this  speclflc  problem.  •   •   • 

The  key  to  the  development  of  this  com- 
prehensive new  approach  toward  servleefl  for 
the  mentally  retarded  Is  twofold.  Firtt.  there 
must  be  public  understanding  to  noeet  aU 
problems  •  •  •.  States  and  communities 
need  to  appraise  their  needs  and  resources. 
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review  current  prognuna,  and  undertake  pTt- 
Umlnary  action*  leading  to  comprehensive 
State  and  community  approaches  to  these 
objectives.  To  stimulate  public  awaretiess 
and  the  development  of  comprehensive  plans, 
I  recommend  legislation  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  special  project  grants  to  the  Stetes 
for  financing  State  reviews  of  needs  and 
prognuna  In  the  field  of  mental  retafda- 
tlon.  •   •   • 

Oranta  will  be  awarded  on  a  selective  l)asls 
to  State  agencies  presenting  acceptable  pro- 
posals for  this  broad  interdisciplinary  plan- 
ning activity.  The  p\irp>08e  of  these  grants 
Is  to  provide  for  every  State  an  opportunity 
to  begin  to  develop  a  comprehensive,  inte- 
grated program  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  i  the 
retarded. 


iilde 


In  many  ways,  the  mentally  retanded 
require  help  throughout  their  Uvfs — 
through  childhood,  adolescence,  adult- 
hood, and  old  age.  Their  special  needs 
change  according  to  their  age  and  to  the 
degree  of  retardation.  They  require 
education,  rehabilitation,  employment, 
health,  legsd  protection,  family  and  resi- 
dential care,  and  a  variety  of  commu^ty 
services. 

Community  services  generally  take  the 
form  of  diagnostic  and  clinical  servilces, 
care  in  residential  Institutions,  special 
education,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and 
social  services — such  as  professional  work 
with  parmts'  groups,  casework,  group 
work,  and  day  care.  . 

However,  resources  for  the  mentfilly 
retarded  vary  widely  from  State  to  State 
and  among  cities  and  conununities  with- 
in the  States.  | 

The  President's  Panel  on  Mental  tle- 
tardation  made  a  series  of  recommenda- 
tions to  encourage  the  States  to  under- 
take the  joint  planning  and  coordiha- 
tion  of  services  for  the  mentally  retard- 
ed. It  urged  the  Oovemor  of  each  State 
to  review  the  array  of  services  that  are 
or  should  be  available  to  the  retarded 
and  to  assess  the  extent  to  which  eftch 
function  should  be  strengthened. 

The  President's  Panel  also  recommend- 
ed that  Federal  activities  reinforce  the 
principle  and  practice  of  comprehensive 
planning  and  coordination  at  the  re- 
gional. State,  and  local  levels.  To  this 
end.  the  Panel  specifically  recommended 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  be  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  States  for  planning  leading  to 
comprehensive  State  and  community  Ac- 
tion on  mental  retardation. 

These  grants  would  assist  the  States 
in  working  out  a  plan  which  would  as- 
sure full  consideration  of  all  a5pect4  of 
services  essential  to  planning  for  com- 
prehensive State  and  community  acttion 
to  combat  mental  retardation. 

These  grants  would  have  four  primary 
objectives : 

First.  To  provide  a  means  for  encour- 
aging all  the  States  to  initial  systematic 
follow-up  action  on  the  report  of  the 
President's  Panel  on  Mental  Retarda- 
tion; 

Second.  To  enlist  the  support  of  the 
State  Governors,  top  officials,  and  out- 
standing laymen  in  planning  to  meet 
present  and  future  needs  in  the  field  of 
mental  retardation: 

Third.  To  enhance  public  awareness 
and  understanding  of  the  massivenes«  of 


the  problem  and  of  the  resources  and 
modem  knowledge  now  at  our  disposal 
to  combat  it;  and 

Fourth.  To  foster  the  development  and 
coordination  of  the  mental  retardation 
aspects  of  programs  of  education,  reha- 
bilitation, welfare,  employment,  health, 
recreation,  and  protection  of  the  legal 
rights  of  the  mentally  retarded. 

One  final  point:  I  wish  to  assure  Sena- 
tors that  there  is  no  duplication  between 
H.R.  7544,  which  I  hope  will  be  approved 
overwhelmingly,  and  S.  1576  passed  by 
the  Senate  with  amendments  on  Septem- 
ber 19  and  now  in  conference.  Each  of 
these  bills  is  a  part  of  the  administra- 
tion's bold,  vigorous,  and  new  approach 
to  the  problem  of  mental  retardation. 
Each  has  been  carefully  designed  to 
strengthen  existing  authority  and  to 
establish  new  authority  in  order  to  bring 
about  national  action  to  combat  mental 
retardation. 

H.R.  7544  is  directed  toward  preven- 
tive measures  to  reduce  the  incidence  of 
mental  retardation,  applied  research  in 
evaluation  and  improvement  of  pro- 
grams, and  State  planning  to  develop 
public  awareness  of  the  problem,  to  co- 
ordinate resources  and  to  establish  pro- 
gramis  of  State  and  local  action  to  com- 
bat retardation.  S.  1576  provides  for  the 
construction  of  research  centers  and 
facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded.  H.R. 
7544.  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  provide 
for  any  construction. 

The  proposals  contained  in  HH.  7544 
will  carry  out  five  of  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  President  for  combat- 
ing mental  retardation.  His  eloquent 
message  to  the  Congress  last  February  is 
ample  evidence  of  the  overriding  need 
for  it.  More  than  enough  is  known  about 
the  needs  of  mothers  and  children  to 
make  important  inroads  against  some 
of  the  causes  of  mental  retardation.  It 
is  to  this  end  that  the  bill  I  am  discuss- 
ing is  addressed.  With  the  Senate's  ap- 
proval, it  will  be  possible  to  prevent 
mental  retardation  In  many  of  our  chil- 
dren, to  salvage  the  lives  of  thousands 
now  retarded  and  to  move  forward  to 
finding  solutions  to  the  tragic  circum- 
stances in  their  lives,  their  famlies,  and 
their  commvmitles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  biU  (HJl.  7544)  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
votes  by  which  the  last  two  measures 
were  passed. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


PROPOSAL  FOR  SWEEPING  NEW 
FARM  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in 
recent  days  as  to  whether  or  not  we  in 
the  United  States  should  sell  wheat  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

One  of  the  major  objections  raised  by 
the  opponents  of  such  a  venture  is  that, 
in  order  for  us  to  sell  wheat  to  Russia  at 
the  world  price,  the  American  taxpayers 
will  have  to  subsidize  the  Communist 
purchase. 

UJS.  growers  sell  wheat  at  the  farm 
for  about  $1.90  a  bushel  in  the  domestic 
market.  But  the  competitive  export 
price  is  around  $1.30  a  bushel. 

This  means  that  in  order  to  sell  wheat 
abroad — whether  to  a  friend,  a  neutralist 
or  an  enemy — and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  farm  income  level  at  home,  the' 
Federal  Government  must  pay  an  export 
subsidy  of  60  cents  a  bushel. 

This  is  paid  to  the  exporter — the  man 
who  buys,  sells,  and  ships  the  wheat. 
But,  in  effect,  it  subsidizes  the  foreign 
purchase.  And  this  means  that  if  the 
Russians  buy  100  million  bushels  of 
wheat  from  us — assuming  we  will  sell  it 
to  them — the  American  taxpayers  will 
help  the  Communists  out  with  a  subsidy 
of  $60  million.  If  the  purchase  is  for 
300  million  bushels,  the  subsidy  will 
amount  to  $180  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  at  this  point 
arguing  the  question  whether  we  should 
or  should  not  sell  wheat  to  the  Commu- 
nist countries.  But  what  I  am  trying  to 
point  out  is  that  this  situation  should 
spotlight  the  crying  need  for  a  sweeping 
revision  of  our  farm  price  support  and 
export  subsidy  programs. 

Through  the  years  we  have  created  a 
costly,  inefficient  hodgep>odge  of  agri- 
cultural laws  and  programs  that  drasti- 
cally need  to  be  straightened  out  and 
brought  up  to  date. 

Most  of  our  basic  agricultural  laws 
were  written  in  the  1930's  in  the  midst 
of  the  depression,  when  the  farm  popu- 
lation of  America  comprised  30  percent  of 
the  people.  Our  agricultural  population 
now  represents  only  about  7  percent  of 
the  people  in  the  United  States. 

The  principal  difficulty  with  most  of 
our  price  support  legislation  is  the  fact 
that  it  makes  a  pawnbroker  out  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  The 
farmer  pawns  his  farm  commodities  to 
the  Government,  and  if  the  price  goes 
below  the  pawn  value  of  the  crop,  the 
Government  takes  title  to  the  crop. 

This  gives  the  Government  the  respon- 
sibility of  acquiring  or  buying  farm  com- 
modities, storing  farm  commodities, 
shipping  farm  commodities,  and  selling 
or  giving  away  farm  conunodities. 

The  cost  of  all  these  commodity  price 
support  and  directly  related  activities 
amoimts  to  approximately  $2.2  billion 
aimually,  and  this  does  not  include  the 
cost  of  foreign  assistance  programs  in- 
volving farm  commodities  which  amount 
to  an  additional  approximately  $2.2  bil- 
lion per  year.  / 

The  only  justification  for  a  price  sup- 
port program  is  to  assure  the  farmer  of  a 
fair  share  of  the  national  income  and  a 
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fair  price  for  his  product.  Any  extrane- 
ous activity  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  eliminated,  not  only  in 
the  interest  of  the  taxpayers  but  also  in 
the  interest  of  our  farmers  and  to  assure 
a  free  market. 

We  have  two  farm  programs  now  that 
do  not  require  the  Government  to  be  a 
pawnbroker.  These  are  the  Sugar  Act 
and  the  Wool  Act,  both  of  which  provide 
price  supports  to  the  farmer. 

Under  the  Sugar  Act,  payments  for  the 
production  of  sugarcane  or  sugarbeets 
are  made  direct  to  the  farmer.  This 
program  works  so  efficiently  and  so  well, 
and  is  so  popular,  that  the  last  time  this 
issue  was  before  the  Senate,  it  was  ap- 
proved by  a  vote  of  54  to  12. 

The  Wool  Act  provides  price  support 
for  the  production  of  wool,  but  under  its 
provisions,  the  Government  is  not  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  buying,  storing, 
shipping,  warehousing,  selling,  or  giving 
away  wool.  The  price  support  is  paid 
direct  to  the  farmers. 

The  last  time  the  Wool  Act  program 
was  before  the  Senate  it  was  approved 
without  question  as  a  part  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1961. 

There  have  been  no  major  complaints 
from  the  farmers,  the  taxpayers,  or  the 
wool  and  sugar  industries  over  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Wool  Act  and  Sugar  Act 
programs. 

In  sharp  contrast,  two  of  our  basic 
farm  commodities  in  this  country — cot- 
ton and  wheat — are  in  great  difficulty. 

We  have  stored  in  Grovernment-owned 
or  Government- licensed  warehouses  1.1 
billion  bushels  of  wheat  which  cost  the 
Government  $2.1  billion. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  marketing 
year,  August  1.  the  carryover  of  cotton 
was  more  than  11.1  million  bales,  of 
which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion owned  approximately  8.5  million 
bales.  The  cost  of  this  cotton  to  the 
Government  was  $1.4  billion. 

Neither  of  these  commodities — cotton 
or  wheat — can  be  shipped  overseas  un- 
less the  Government  pays  an  export  sub- 
sidy of  $42.50  per  bale  for  cotton,  or 
nearly  60  cents  a  bushel  for  wheat. 

This  means  that,  in  addition  to  what 
the  Government  has  sustained  in  losses 
on  these  products,  which  must  be  paid 
by  the  taxpayers,  there  must  be  sustained 
a  further  loss  of  dollars  to  ship  into  for- 
eign channels  of  commerce. 

This  also  means  that  the  American 
consumer  must  pay  an  artificially  high 
price  when  these  products  are  sold 
domestically. 

There  has  been  much  comment  in  re- 
cent days  regarding  the  Soviet  Union 
purchasing  wheat  or  com  from  the 
United  States  of  America.  We  have 
found  that  the  United  States  alone  can- 
not impose  a  food  blockade  on  either  the 
Soviet  Union  or  the  Communist  bloc.  All 
of  our  allies  are  selling  wheat  or  com  or 
whatever  nonstrategic  commodities  they 
might  have  to  any  member  of  the  Soviet 
bloc,  including  Red  China.  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand  have  sold  their 
surpluses  of  wheat,  leaving  the  United 
States  of  America  with  the  only  wheat 
surplus  in  the  world  today. 


If  we  had  a  program  of  compensatory 
payments  on  our  basic  farm  commodities, 
the  cost  of  the  buj^ing,  storing,  shipping, 
financing,  and  disposing  of  our  farm 
crops  could  be  immediately  eliminated. 
This  cost  was  over  $1  billion  in  the  fiscal 
year  1963. 

We  would  have  no  problem  regarding 
the  exporting  of  any  of  oiu-  farm  com- 
modities if  we  provided  for  a  system  of 
compensatory  pasmients.  The  crops 
would  go  into  the  channels  of  private 
trade  at  their  realistic  price,  and  such 
subsidies  as  are  paid  would  go  directly 
to  the  farmer,  not  to  foreigners,  not  to 
the  warehouseman,  not  to  the  railroads, 
not  to  government  bureaucrats  super- 
vising such  activities. 

We  could  eliminate  at  one  fell  swoop 
the  problem  of  export  trade  by  paying 
the  subsidy  direct  to  the  farmers.  This 
would  be  particularly  beneficial  in  our 
cotton  industry. 

We  have  seen  a  half  million  jobs  and 
half  a  thousand  textile  mills  eliminated 
in  the  United  States  since  the  conclusion 
of  World  War  n,  due  to  two  things : 

First.  Premium  prices  that  American 
mills  must  pay  of  $42.50  a  bale  for  Amer- 
ican cotton  above  the  price  foreign  mills 
pay  for  that  same  American  cotton. 

Second.  Unfair  importations  from  for- 
eign countries  whose  workers  earn  only 
about  10  percent  of  what  the  American 
textile  workers  earn. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate earlier  this  year  a  Cotton  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  which  would  do  away  with 
this  iniquitous  two-price  system  for  cot- 
ton, eliminate  the  need  for  the  export 
subsidy,  and  end  acreage  controls  on  the 
planting  of  cotton. 

My  bill,  I  am  convinced,  is  not  only 
badly  needed  but  would  go  a  long,  long 
way  toward  solving  the  many  ills  that 
beset  our  sorely  ailing  cotton  industry — 
both  on  the  farms  and  in  the  mills. 

I  would  heartily  welcome  my  col- 
leagues' assistance  in  getting  this  badly 
needed  legislation  parsed. 

For  the  last  several  years  I  also  have 
Introduced  the  Talmadge  farm  plan 
which  would  apply  to  all  basic  farm 
commodities  the  same  treatment  that 
the  Cotton  Domestic  Allotment  Act 
would  apply  to  cotton. 

The  Talmadge  farm  plan  would  elim- 
inate all  acreage  controls  and  Govern- 
ment loans  and  instead  assign  to  each 
farmer  a  domestic  production  quota. 
The  farmer  would  be  guaranteed  the  dif- 
ference between  the  price  he  received  for 
his  domestic  production  quota  and  100 
percent  of  parity. 

Such  a  program  would  eliminate  the 
need  for  costly  export  subsidies.  It 
would  take  the  redtape  out  of  the  farm 
program.  It  would  end  the  regimenta- 
tion and  dictation  Imposed  by  acreage 
controls.  It  would  let  the  farmer  plant 
what  he  wants  and  sell  it  as  he  pleases. 

It  would  take  the  Federal  Government 
out  of  the  business  of  buying,  storing, 
transporting,  and  selling  farm  commodi- 
ties. It  would  guarantee  the  farmer  his 
proportionate  share  of  the  national  In- 
come, and  restore  agriculture  to  a  free- 
enterprise,  competitive  basis. 

Such  an  approcu^h  would  maiiE  a  fresh 
start  on  our  agricultural  programs.    It 


would  reduce  costs  to  the  taxpayer  and 
It  would  mean  lower  prices  to  both  the 
consumer  and  industry  while  putting 
American  agricultural  products,  both 
raw  and  processed,  back  on  the  world 
market  at  competitive  prices. 

It  would  give  the  farmer  protection 
equivalent  to  labor's  minimum  wage  and 
the  right  to  collective  bargaining,  and 
Industry's  tariff  and  Government  con- 
tracts and  subsidies. 

This  sort  of  program  would  not  only 
end  the  necessity  of  American  taxpay- 
ers subsidizing  foreign  purchases,  but  it 
would  strengthen  our  agriculture  and  its 
family  farm  system,  and  it  would 
strengthen  the  entire  broad  base  of  our 
national  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that,  if 
not  this  year,  then  surely  next  year,  Sen- 
ators will  come  around  to  the  realization 
of  the  need  for  this  sweeping  revision  of 
our  farm  laws,  and  will  join  me  In  this 
effort  on  behalf  of  the  farmers  and  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  able  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  for  his  persistence  and 
his  eloquence  in  championing  his  farm 
proposal.  I  can  recall  that  3  or  4  years 
ago  the  Senator  from  Georgia  delivered 
in  the  Senate  a  most  impressive  address 
on  this  subject.  I  shall  never  forget  it. 
It  was  one  of  the  best  farm  addresses  I 
have  heard  since  I  have  been  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Today,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
pointed  out  one  of  the  very  serious  weak- 
nesses of  the  proposed  sale  of  wheat  to 
Russia.  Did  I  correctly  understand  him 
to  say  that,  in  his  judgment,  under  the 
present  law.  If  we  sell  the  wheat  to  Rus- 
sia we  shall,  in  fact,  be  providing  to  the 
Soviet  Union  a  subsidy  of  approximately 
60  cents  a  bushel — or,  on  a  100-million- 
bushel  sale  $60  million;  or  on  a  300-mil- 
lion-bushel  sale,  approximately  $180 
million? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    That  is  correct. 

First,  however,  let  me  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his  compli- 
mentary remarks.  I  am  deeply  grateful. 
He  has  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  on  which  I  also 
have  the  honor  to  serve;  and  he  has  been 
dedicated  in  his  zeal  and  in  his  eflforts 
on  behalf  of  the  American  farmer.  He 
has  particularly  taken  leadership  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  dairy  leg- 
islation that  has  come  before  our  com- 
mittee— primarily  because  of  his  keen 
knowledge  of  the  area,  and  also  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
which  he  so  well  represents,  is  the  lead- 
ing dairy  State  in  the  Union. 

To  amplify.  In  response  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  able  Senator,  let  me  state 
that  there  are  price  supports  for  the 
basic  farm  commodities  in  the  United 
States;  and  the  prices  of  most  of  them 
are  higher  than  the  world  market  prices. 
Unfortunately,  our  price-support  pro- 
gram for  our  farmers  is  totally  unrealis- 
tic, because  it  makes  the  XJS.  Govern- 
ment a  pawnbrc^er  for  those  farm  com- 
modities. 
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Por  Instance.  If  a  farmer  producete  a 
bushel  of  wheat,  and  if  he  desires  to  sell 
It  In  the  United  States  the  price  support 
at  the  present  time  is  about  $1.90  per 
bushel,  as  I  recall;  and  he  can  sell  it  In 
the  open  market.  If  he  cannot  get  $1.90 
for  It,  he  deposits  it  In  a  Government- 
licensed  warehouse;  and  If  the  price  goes 
below  the  loan  value,  the  farmer  forfeits 
his  title  to  the  wheat.  To  whom?  To 
the  Government.  The  Government  then 
takes  ownership  of  that  bushel  of  wh^at; 
and  if  the  Government  can  find  no  An^er- 
Ican  miller  who  will  pay  more  than  the 
loan  value  of  that  particular  bushel  of 
wheat,  the  Government  is  stuck  with  it. 
So  the  Government  first  acquires  title  to 
the  wheat,  and  then  has  custody  of  the 
wheat,  which  It  must  either  place  in  a 
Government  warehouse  or  must  pay  stor- 
age charge  on  it  if  it  is  placed  in  a  private 
warehouse.  Frequently  the  Governmient 
Is  engaged  in  the  business  of  trains - 
porting  the  wheat.  Finally.  If  it  can  sell 
wheat  in  the  oversea  market,  because 
the  price  support  is  some  60  cents  higher 
in  the  United  States  than  in  the  world 
market  at  the  present  time,  it  can  Bell 
that  bushel  of  wheat  only  by  paying  an 
export  subsidy  of  60  cents  a  bushel, 
which  goes  to  the  exporter. 

A  man  buys  the  wheat  and  then  sells 
it  overseas  at  a  loss,  and  the  Govern- 
ment makes  up  the  difference.  So  toy 
answer  to  the  question  is  "Yes."  it  is 
a  subsidy,  both  to  the  American  farmer 
and  to  whoever  buys  it  overseas.  The 
taxpayers  have  an  investment  of  60  cetnts 
or  more  a  bushel  in  the  wheat  that  they 
lose.  Whoever  consumes  the  wheat  ^as 
the  benefit  of  that  subsidy. 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  is  I 
understand,  those  who  contend  that  the 
proposal  would  not  be  a  subsidy  to  the 
Soviet  Union — and  I  certainly  do  not  jbln 
them — argixe  that  If  we  do  not  sell  the 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  U.S.3.R. 
will  buy  It  at  the  world  price  elsewhere. 
My  answer  has  been — and  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  if  I  am  corredt — 
that  when  100  or  200  million  busllels 
of  wheat  are  sold  abroad,  there  i$  a 
great  effect  on  the  world  price,  par- 
ticularly in  a  year  in  which  ttiere 
have  been  very  serioiis  crop  shortages 
throughout  the  Eastern  Herndsphere.  If 
we  do  not  sell  that  wheat,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  Russians  to  pay  sub- 
stantially more  than  the  world  price  at 
the  present  time  in  order  to  obtain  that 
much.  I 

Mr.  TAT. MADGE.  That  may  or  may 
not  be  true.  I  should  like  to  ansfrer 
the  Senator's  question  in  the  following 
way:  The  United  States  has  learned  that 
a  one-nation  food  blockade  cannot  be 
effective,  either  on  the  Soviet  Union  or 
other  members  of  the  Communist  bloc. 
We  have  been  very  strict  in  not  selling 
many  of  our  commodities  to  the  Soflet 
Union.  However,  we  do  have  scpne 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  only 
legal  prohibition  against  it.  as  I  under- 
stand the  law,  is  an  export  law.  Anyone 
who  exports  any  commodity  from  the 
United  States  must  acquire  an  exmrt 
license,  which  must  come  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  The  prohibi- 
tion against  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union 
is  only  against  the  exportation  of  st)'a- 
tegic  materials.    Wheat  and  food  h^ve 


not  been  held  to  be  strategic  materials. 
We  have  exported  some  food  commodi- 
ties to  the  Soviet  Union.  But  we  have 
not  heretofore  exported  any  commodities 
to  the  Soviet  Union  in  respect  of  which 
there  was  a  loss  in  the  transaction  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
which  in  effect  would  be  a  subsidy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  an  ex- 
plicit sense-of -Congress  provision  in  the 
preamble  to  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1961 
which  specifies  that  we  will  sell  sub- 
sidized agricultural  products  only  to 
friendly  nations.  The  term  "friendly  na- 
tion" is  defined  specifically  as  excluding 
the  U.S.SJR.  So  as  far  as  the  sense  of 
Congress  is  concerned — and  I  admit  that 
this  is  aside  from  the  explicit  provisions 
of  the  law  itself — the  sense  of  Congress  is 
that  such  a  sale  should  not  be  made. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  believe  the  Senator  is  referring 
to  the  Latta  amendment  that  was  placed 
in  the  preamble  to  Public  Law  480  the 
last  time  it  was  before  the  Congress, 
which  I  believe  was  in  1961.  The  Sena- 
tor has  attended  briefing  sessions  with 
me  and  other  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  We 
have  been  advised  by  the  highest  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Cabinet  that  there  is 
no  legal  prohibition  against  the  export 
of  this  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  it  does 
violate  the  sense-of -Congress  statement 
that  was  inconwrated  in  the  preamble 
to  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Further  in  response 
to  the  able  Senator,  as  he  knows,  the 
Soviets  have  been  buying  a  good  deal  of 
wheat  from  many  of  our  greatest  friends 
and  strongest  allies.  Canada  has  sold 
wheat:  Australia  has  sold  wheat  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Many  other  countries  that 
are  friendly  to  the  United  States — in 
fact,  some  that  are  allied  with  us — have 
sold  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union.  But  the 
only  country  in  the  world  that  has  a 
wheat  siuplus  today  is  the  United  States. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  there  is  also  evi- 
dence that  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
bu3^g  wheat  in  Western  Europe  that  has 
come  from  us.  I  refer  particularly  to 
West  Germany  and  other  countries  which 
manufacture  the  wheat  into  flour  and 
export  it  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  cash. 
I  have  not  firmly  made  up  my  mind  as 
to  what  my  position  would  be  on  the 
export  of  wheat  that  is  ultimately  ex- 
ported to  the  Soviet  Union.  Certainly  I 
would  not  favor  giving  it  to  them.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  we  are  now  giving 
wheat  to  Communist  Yugoslavia  and 
Communist  Poland. 

I  would  not  favor  giving  it  to  them. 
I  would  not  favor  giving  them  any  in- 
ordinate credit  terms.  But  if  they  are 
willing  to  pay  us  in  convertible  cash,  gold 
or  dollars,  the  question  arises  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  will  still  pay  storage 
costs  on  surplus  wreat,  give  surplus 
wheat  to  certain  Communist  countries, 
and  refuse  to  sell  It  to  other  Communist 
countries. 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct  in  his  statement  that  we 
now  have  the  world's  only  surplus  of 
wheat.    Canada  probably  cannot  deliver 


another  additional  bushel.  Western  Eu- 
rope has  had  bad  agricultural  conditions, 
so  it  does  not  have  s\ifflcient  wheat.  The 
wheat  must  come  from  our  country  any- 
way. So  if  we  refuse  to  sell  it  to  the  So- 
viet Union.  I  point  out  that,  first,  the 
farmers  of  our  country  will  be  as  well 
off.  If  we  sell  to  our  allies,  and  let  them 
sell. 

Second,  if  we  have  200  or  300  million 
bushels — a  quantity  so  vast  that  it  would 
take  many  months  to  deliver  it  in  many 
ships — it  seems  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin that  it  would  be  practical  and 
possible  for  us  to  specify  that  the  wheat 
should  not  be  milled  into  flour  and  sold 
to  the  Soviet  Union  in  large  quantities, 
or  sold  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  any  oth- 
er fashion  in  large  quantities.  It  might 
be  ijossible  to  sell  a  few  million  bushels 
without  our  "knowledge."  but  to  sell  100 
million  bushels,  or  even  50  million  bush- 
els, would  be  obviously  impossible  with- 
out our  knowing,  in  view  of  the  time  re- 
quired to  deliver  the  wheat,  and  the  fact 
that  we  know  very  well  that  Western 
Germany  does  not  consume  anything  like 
that  quantity.  The  same  thing  would 
be  true  of  any  other  country. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  we  have  tried  to  apply  some  re- 
strictions of  that  t3rpe.  But  I  point  out 
that  when  we  sell  our  wheat,  title  is 
vested  in  the  purchaser.  He  may  take 
any  action  that  he  sees  fit  to  take.  There 
Ls  really  no  way  in  which  we  could  im- 
pose restiictions  or  obligations  upon  a 
foreign  country  as  to  what  it  might  do 
with  wheat  purchased  from  us.  It  would 
become  the  property  of  that  country,  to 
be  disposed  of  as  it  saw  fit. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
right.  It  seems  possible  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  that  we  could  specify 
use  of  the  wheat  by  the  countries  re- 
ceiving it.  There  is  no  reason  we  could 
not  talk  to  them  about  it.  In  view  of 
Adenauer's  statement  yesterday  that  our 
sale  to  the  U.S.SJI.  would  benefit  com- 
munism, we  could  talk  to  Chancellor 
Adenauer  and.  I  presume,  to  almost  any 
head  of  state,  including  de  Gaulle,  point- 
ing out  that  we  are  completely  and  to- 
tally opposed  to  having  the  wheat  go  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  could  say  that  we 
shall  follow  whatever  policies  we  must 
follow  to  see  that  it  does  not  go  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  including,  if  necessary, 
action  to  cut  off  wheat  shipments  to 
other  countries  if  it  is  obvious  that  they 
are  shipping  millions  of  bushels  to  the 
Soviet  Union  when  we  sell  it  to  them. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  statement  is 
undoubtedly  true.  The  Senator  knows 
that  the  determination  of  policy  on  that 
question  will  have  to  be  made  at  the 
highest  level  of  government.  I  do  not 
know  whether  It  will  be  an  Executive  pol- 
icy or  whether  Congress  will  be  requested 
to  participate  in  that  policy.  My  infor- 
mation on  the  law  is  as  the  Senator  has 
stated. 

There  Is  no  legal  provision  against 
it.  But  there  is  a  statement  In  the 
preamble  of  Public  Law  480  as  amended 
in  1961  by  what  is  known  as  the  Latta 
amendment  which  recommends  against 
the  sale  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  have 
some  misgivings  about  the  matter. 
Since  we  have  been  engaged  in  a  dead- 
lock and  controversy  with  the  Commu- 
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nist  bloc  since  the  conclusion  of  World 
War  n,  we  view  these  questions  with 
misgiving.    But  we  realize  that  our  one- 
nation  blockade  has  been  totally  ineffec- 
tive.   I  believe  that  we  have  on  hand 
about   1,200  million  bushels  of  wheat, 
which  is  purchased  and  stored  at  a  fan- 
tastic cost  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.    Our  allies  have  already 
liquidated     their    surpluses.    Many    of 
them  have  gone  to  the  Soviet  Union.    I 
do  not  know  what  final  action  will  be 
taken.    Any  elimination  of  the  surplus, 
whether  it  be  in  this  country  or  in  other 
countries,  will  benefit  not  only  the  farm- 
ers  of  America,   but  wheat  producers 
throughout  the  world. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.   I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  PELL.     Mr.  President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

While  I  personally  support  the  pro- 
jected sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  do  not  necessarily  agree  with  the 
farm  program  advanced  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  I  congratulate  him  very 
much  indeed  for  stressing  the  need  for 
new,  forceful,  and  across-the-board 
thinking  on  the  question  of  agricultural 
production  and  supports.  My  own  hope 
is  that  in  our  much  vaunted  free  enter- 
prise economy  eventually  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  will  be  able  to  operate 
with  greater  freedom.  I  am  sure  that 
is  also  the  hope  of  the  Senator  from 
(Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Indeed,  it  Is.  I  am 
grateful  to  my  distinguished  friend  for 
his  comments.  The  program  I  have  pro- 
posed would  be  a  long  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

There  are  now  provided  very  rigid 
price  support  progrsuns.  There  are  rigid 
acreage  quotas.  The  small  farmer  is  pre- 
vented from  expanding  his  production. 
Many  farmers  of  our  country  who  grow 
wheat  or  tobacco  or  cotton  or  other  com- 
modities upon  which  price  supports  are 
paid  have  been  reduced  to  fantastically 
small  acreages.  If  they  were  receiving 
200  or  300  percent  of  parity,  they  would 
be  unable  to  make  a  living. 

I  visualize  allocating  a  domestic  quota 
to  the  farmer,  based  on  his  history  of 
production,  giving  him  complete  free- 
dom to  plant  whatever  he  sees  fit  over 
and  above  the  domestic  allotment,  with 
the  price  supports  to  be  paid  only  on  his 
share  of  the  domestic  consumption  and 
the  price  support  itself  to  go  to  the  farm- 
er, as  is  now  done  under  the  Wool  Act 
and  under  the  Sugar  Act.    In  that  way 
we  would  save  more  than  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  in  the  costs  of  acquisition, 
storing,  shipping,  selling,  giving  away, 
and  supervising  these  farm  commodities. 


biased  that  it  does  much  more  harm  than 
good  in  the  area  of  human  relations. 

In  an  editorial  of  September  30,  the 
Atlanta  Journal,  of  which  Jack  Spald- 
ing is  editor,  wrote  with  great  truth  that 
the  Commission  has  come  up  with  some 
preposterous  ideas  for  "dissolving  the 
Union,"  such  as  its  recent  recommenda- 
tion to  withhold  Federal  fimds  from 
States  which  do  not  deal  with  their  racial 
problems  the  way  the  Commission  thinks 
they  should  be  handled. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thb  Rights  Commission 

If  the  life  of  the  UJ3.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission Is  ended  by  Congress  It  wUl  mean 
the  end  of  a  strange  political  body  in  this 
country.  Por  it  was  this  Commission  which 
wanted  to  plant  seeds  which  could  weaken 
the  Federal  Government  more  than  any 
States  righter  would  ever  dream. 

The  Commission  recommended  to  the 
President  that  Federal  funds  to  Mississippi 
be  cut  off  because  of  the  way  that  State  was 
handling  Its  race  problem.  The  President 
declined  to  follow  that  advice. 

If  the  President  had  brought  about  a  cut- 
ting off  of  Federal  funds  to  that  State,  then 
Mississippi  would  have  been  quite  Justified 
In  embargoing  all  Federal  taxes  coming  from 
there. 

And  once  the  ties  of  money  between  Jack- 
son and  Washington  were  cut,  there  wouldn't 
oe  much  left  to  hold  them  together. 

If  Congress  sees  fit  to  continue  the  life  of 
the  Commission  It  should  be  Interesting  to 
see  what  other  Ideas  It  can  come  up  with  for 
dissolving  the  Union. 
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provement  I  would  urge  the  Members 
of  this  body  to  take  a  look  at  that  report. 
Its  first  and  most  general  recommenda- 
tion is  as  follows: 

1.  The  most  serious  gap  in  our  knowledge 
of  unemplo3rment  concerns  the  nature  and 
attitude  of  the  unemployed.  We  need  to 
know  far  more  about  their  degree  of  aggres- 
siveness In  seeking  work,  as  shown  by  regU- 
tratlon  and  calls  at  employment  offices  and 
agencies,  efforts  to  8ec\ire  training  or  re- 
training, search  of  help  wanted  ads,  travel 
to  find  jobs,  willingness  to  move  to  accept 
Jobs,  and  efforts  at  self-employment.  We 
need  to  know  more  about  the  effects  of  In- 
come, especially  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, relief  payments,  and  social  sectirlty 
benefits  (described  by  one  witness  as  the 
social  minimum  wage)  on  the  efforts  and 
attitude  of  the  unemployed  In  seeking  work. 
We  also  need  to  know  more  about  the  rela- 
tion of  unemployed  workers  to  family  xmlts 

are  they  heads  of  households,  second  or  third 
workers  In  households,  or  are  they  outside 
family  units?  More  knowledge  Is  also  needed 
about  the  effect  of  poor  health  on  suscepti- 
bility to  unemployment. 


STRANGE    POLITICAL    BODY 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  voted  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  for  another  year 
over  the  vigorous  protests  of  those  of  us 
who  believe  that  this  politically  Inspired 
Commission  serves  no  useful  purpose  and 
in  fact  is  so  111  advised,  intemperate,  and 


EMPLOYMENT  AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  for  October  1 
there  appeared  an  excellent  article  con- 
cerning the  rate  of  unemployment, 
especially  among  married  men.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  this  article 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin?    The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  repeatedly 
emphasizes  a  point  which  has  been  made 
by  many  others:  namely,  that  we  need 
much  more  qualitative  analysis  of  the 
unemployment  figures  which  we  have 
For  example,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
quotes  Mr.  George  W.  Taylor,  chairman 
of  the  industry  department  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania : 

There  is  need  for  greater  emphasis  on 
qualitative  analysis  of  employment  statistics, 
as  opposed  to  sweeping,  quantitative  analy- 
sis which  tends  to  focus  on  magic  numbers. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Statistics  Subcommittee  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  I  have  been  very 
concerned  about  this  matter  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  In  1962  this  subcommittee 
issued  a  report.  "Employment  and  Un- 
employment." which  dealt  entirely  with 
the  inadequacies  of  our  present  statistics 
on  unemployment  and  proposals  for  Im- 


Other  recommendations  included  in 
this  report  were  that  more  use  should  be 
made  of  the  information  now  being 
processed;  that  the  nature,  uses  and 
especially  the  limitaUons  of  the  statistics 
should  be  expanded;  and  that  more  in- 
formation on  the  nature  and  composi- 
tion of  the  labor  force  is  needed. 

Following  the  recommendations  of  this 
report,  a  report  was  issued  in  September 
of   1962  by  a  presidential   commission 
to  appraise  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment statistics.    This  Commission  indi- 
cated among  other  things  that  substan- 
tial improvements  were  necessary  in  the 
counting  of  both  unemployed  and  em- 
ployed.   The  areas  covered  included  the 
self-employed,  the  nature  of  occupations, 
statistics  on  the  number  of  persons  who 
had  stopped  looking  for  work,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  nature  of  those  who  are 
unemployed  but  looking  for  work.    For 
example,  the  report  urged  that  informa- 
tion be  made  available  on  the  number  of 
hours  of  work  which  people  wanted,  the 
specific     ways     in     which     individuals 
searched  for  jobs,  the  nature  of  work 
that   the   unemployed   were  willing   to 
accept. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal and  our  committee  report  clearly 
point  out,  this  is  not  an  academic  statis- 
tical  question.    The   major  underlying 
justification  for  many  economic  policies 
which  we  in  the  Congress  are  urged  to 
pass  upon  is  that  unemployment  exists. 
In  fact,  from  the  economic  standpoint 
I  would  say  that  is  the  major  justifica- 
tion.   Yet  our  information  on  the  nature 
of   this   unemployment  is  very  inade- 
quate.    We  should  certainly  have  both 
in  the  Congress   and  in  the  executive 
branch,  as  well  as  in  the  private  econ- 
omy, much  more  information  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  imemployed,  their  real  desires 
for  work,  the  types  of  work  which  they 
are  willing  to  accept,  their  skills  and 
their  aptitudes. 

This  sort  of  information  would,  I  am 
convinced,  significantly  infiuence  the  na- 
ture of  policies  which  we  would  consider 
I  believe  quite  strongly,  for  example! 
that  overall  aggregative  changes  in  de- 
mand, such  as  might  be  induced  by  tax 
reduction,   will  simply  accentuate   the 
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bottleneckfi  which  we  are  experiencing  at 
the  precent  time  with  respect  to  cer^Un 
types  of  labor  skills,  such  as  engineerinc 
abiUty,  scientiflc  research  training,  ^d 
so  forth.  At  the  same  time  I  strongly 
suspect  that  such  aggregative  policies 
will  do  very  little  to  aid  those  speoiflc 
groups  in  our  society  that  are  now  hav- 
ing the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining 
Jobs. 

To  take  this  out  of  the  realm  of  the 
academic,  I  am  talking  about  whether  a 
tax  cut  really  will  help  people  who  do  tiot 
have  the  education  or  the  skill  or  the 
background  to  seek  employment.  For 
those,  we  will  need  far  more  spe<^c 
types  of  proposals  such  as  retraining 
programs,  further  educational  work,  4nd 
so  forth. 

ExHiBrr  1 
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Unemployment  among  married  men  |ias 
■lipped  to  tbe  lowest  level  In  more  than  I^alf 
a  daoade. 

JoblesBDess  ajooong  aU  tollers  combined — 
men.  women,  boys,  girls — nears  a  3-year  low. 
And  a  bubbling  autumn  eoonomy  suggests 
It  may  drop  lower  stUl. 

New  claims  lor  unemployment  Insurafice 
in  September  averaged  around  220pOO 
weekly,  down  from  some  280,000  weekly  3 
years  ago — ^when  the  Nation's  population  was 
10  million  smaller  than  today. 

These  are  tJie  highlights  on  the  >ob  front 
as  summer  fades.  They  stand  out  through 
the  fog  of  talk  about  Job  destruction  by  au- 
tomation. They  are  not  obscured  by  much- 
publicized  idleness  among  14-to-19-year-olds. 
They  are  not  nullified  by  widely  noted  lotig- 
term  Job  contraction  In  special  suras  like  tXit 
Appalachian  n^ne  country. 

BXmND  THE  STATISTICS 

statistics  on  the  Job  front  bring  this 
ment  from  Ira  T.  Ellis,  economist  for  Du  Ptnt 
Co.:  "Unemployment  Is  a  serious  problem 
for  the  Individuals  Involved,  but  the  problem 
la  very  much  lees  than  the  headlines  Indicate. 
Unemployment  is  relatively  high  among  un- 
skilled workers,  particularly  the  very  youKig. 
But  It  is  relatively  low  among  professionally 
trained  and  other  technical  workers." 

And  this  from  George  W.  Taylor,  chainftan 
of  the  Industry  department  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania:  "There  la  need  for  greater 
emphasis  on  qualitative  analysis  of  emplby- 
ment  statistics,  as  opposed  to  sweeptcig. 
quantitative  analysis  which  tends  to  focus 
on  magic  numbers." 

The  latest  official  check  (August)  shAws 
only  2.96  percent,  or  about  1  mUlion,  of  the 
country's  Job-desiring  married  men  unqm- 
ployed,  the  lowest  rate  since  1957.  The  rjate 
for  the  entire  labor  force  is  down  to  5.48  per- 
cent, only  a  whisker  above  the  6.34  perc^t 
re<u:hed  in  a  temporary  drop  last  Octobe^ — 
which  was  the  lowest  level  since  early  <  in 
1960. 

Here's  how  both  these  rates  have  cokne 
down  from  the  high  points  of  the  past  (wo 
recessions,  reached  in  1958  and  in  1961.  I^g- 
ures  represent  percent  unemployed. 
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The  unemployed  rate  among  married  me 
the  major  breadwinners,  is  now  only  haH^  as 
high  as  in  the  1958  recession. 


Today's  unemployment  is  highly  concen- 
trated among  women  and  teenagers.  Some 
women  support  fajnilies,  of  course.  Some 
teenagers  do.  But  the  husband  Is  still  the 
primary  family  supporter. 

Official  calculators  say  65  of  every  100  peo- 
ple unemployed  now  are  women  or  teen- 
agers. The  more-than-half  proportion  of 
these  among  the  Jobless  is  something  new. 
As  recently  as  1957  the  figure  was  only  47 
per  100  unemployed. 

Just  before  World  War  n,  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  teenage  girls  and  less  than 
40  percent  of  the  teenage  boys  participated 
in  the  labor  force.  Today  nearly  30  percent 
of  the  girls  and  nearly  60  percent  of  the 
boys  participate.  Participation  in  the  labor 
force  consists  of  having  some  kind  of  Job 
or  else  seeking  one — and,  if  Just  seeking, 
being  counted  unemployed. 

INVASION  or  WOMEN 

A  startling  statistic:  Today  around  50 
percent  of  all  American  women  In  the  46- 
to-54  age  bracket  we  holding  some  kind  of 
Job  or  looking  for  one — and.  If  Just  looking, 
being  labeled  unemployed.  In  prewar  1940. 
less  than  25  percent  of  the  women  In  this 
age  group  were  in  the  labor  force. 

The  6-year  low  in  unemployment  among 
married  men  "shows  there's  a  Job  for  the 
breadwinner  who  really  needs  one,"  says 
Eugene  C.  Zorn,  Jr.,  economist  at  Republie 
National  Bank,  Dallas.  "If  he's  wUllng  to  go 
out  and  look  for  a  Job — and  perhaps  even 
move  to  another  city — he  can  get  a  Job." 

Mr.  Zorn  adds:  "I  think  there's  too  much 
emphasis  put  on  the  overall  unemployment 
figures,  anyway;  sometimes  the  unemploy- 
ment picture  changes  when  you  look  behind 
the  flgxires." 

An  indication  that  breadwinners  are  In- 
deed busy  comes  from  a  loan  officer  of  Pirst- 
Cltlsens  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  in  Greensboro, 
N.C.:  "I  can't  remember  when  we've  last  had 
a  loan  request  from  an  unemployed  married 
man — there  Jiast  don't  seem  to  be  any  in 
Greensboro." 

OVERALL  RATE  SEEN  DSOPPING 

Many  businessmen  and  economists  believe 
the  Nation's  overall  unemplojrment  rate — 
led  by  the  dropping  rate  among  breadwin- 
ners— wUl  decUne  further  in  the  months  Just 
ahead. 

"I  expect  to  see  an  additional  Inroaxis  in 
unemployment  as  industrial  production  con- 
tinues to  rise  In  the  coming  months,"  says 
an  economist  at  Bankers  Trust  Co..  New 
York. 

Donald  Sherbondy.  labor  relations  director 
of  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co..  says,  "As  busi- 
ness gets  better,  and  there's  every  Indication 
it  will.  I  think  you'll  see  more  yoxing  men 
going  back  to  work  and  the  general  unem- 
ployment rate  going  down." 

Many  executives  plan  to  boost  their  work 
forces  In  the  months  ahead.  In  many  in- 
stances. It's  noteworthy,  the  new  Jobs  will 
be  opening  up  not  In  factories,  where  em- 
ployment trends  often  get  the  most  atten- 
tion, but  in  the  service  field. 

The  3,000-man  sales  force  of  Combined 
Insurance  Co.  of  America,  Chicago,  will  be 
doubled  In  the  next  2  years,  reports  W. 
Clement  Stone,  president.  "Anyone  can  get 
a  Job  by  going  into  sales,"  Mr.  Stone  asserts. 

Aerospace  Corp.,  a  nonprofit  organization 
supplying  technical  support  to  Air  Force  in- 
stallations In  the  Los  Angeles  area,  has  taken 
on  some  400  more  workers  in  the  past  jrear, 
to  bring  its  total  employment  to  about  4,400, 
and  expects  to  hire  another  300  before  mld- 
1964,  a  spokesman  says. 

W.  P.  Stemmons.  president  of  Stemmons, 
Inc.,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  operator  of  Thrifty  Rent- 
a-Car  System,  expects  to  double  his  staff 
within  a  year.  Mr.  Stemmons  already  has 
added  40  employees  to  handle  his  expanding 
car  rental  service  since  the  year's  start. 

Frank  Zacher,  director  of  personnel  of 
Norton  Co.,  reports  the  Massachusetts  abra- 


sives firm  will  add  20  to  30  employees  to  its 
Worcester  work  force  in  the  next  few  weeks. 
Norton  now  employs  about  4.300  at  Its 
Worcester  facilities,  up  from  4,100  6  months 
ago. 

Tufts-New  England  Medical  Center  near 
Boston  now  employs  1.900  full-time  person- 
nel, 200  more  than  a  year  ago.  "And  em- 
ployment will  probably  rise  even  more  In 
the  next  year."  a  spokesman  says,  "because 
we  are  expanding  a  research  lab  and  setting 
up  a  facility  to  produce  enzjrmes  syntheti- 
cally for  distribution  to  other  institutions." 

woRKXRS  WAirra) 

Some  administrators  even  report  difficulty 
hiring  as  many  new  workers  as  they  need. 

"We've  been  having  trouble  getting  and 
keeping  qualified  workers,"  says  Eton  Gear- 
heart,  president  of  Hupp  Corp.,  a  Cleveland- 
based  producer  of  heating  equipment  and 
appliances.  The  company's  infrared  heating 
division  is  especially  In  need  of  skilled  per- 
sonnel, Mr.  Gearheart  says. 

New  England  Life  Insurance  Co.  Is  having 
trouble  finding  enough  key  punch  operators 
to  handle  electronic  data  processing  equip- 
ment recently  Installed  by  the  Boston  com- 
pany, a  spokesman  reports.  Another  short- 
age at  New  England  Life:  Girls  who  can 
transcribe  material  from  dictating  machines 
to  paper. 

"We're  having  trouble  finding  the  people 
we  need  to  staff  new  stores  In  some  com- 
munities," says  an  executive  of  Stop  &  Shop. 
Inc..  a  Boston  retail  chain  with  11,346  em- 
ployees, up  frtwn  10,186  a  year  ago.  Since 
the  start  of  1963,  the  retailer  has  added  five 
food  supermarkets  and  seven  self-service  de- 
partment stores. 

NOT  ENOUGH  TEACHERS 

Checks  with  school  districts  show  hiring 
of  teachers  would  rise  more  sharply  if  school 
budgets  would  permit. 

The  New  York  City  school  district  can't 
flu  500  Jobs  for  specially  trained  teachers 
because  of  insufficient  funds.  The  instruc- 
tors would  have  trained  backward  pupils. 

Michigan  State  University  is  facing  a  fac- 
ulty shortage  because  of  a  money  pinch. 
There  are  2.000  more  students  at  the  uni- 
versity this  year  than  last,  but  only  14  more 
faculty  members. 

Expanding  employment  in  many  fields, 
however,  hasn't  altered  the  concern  of  many 
economists  about  the  Nation's  long-term  Job 
picture. 

These  observers  fear,  despite  Its  growth, 
the  economy  won't  be  able  to  expand  fast 
enough  In  the  years  ahead  to  provide  Jobs 
for  the  millions  of  post-World  War  n  babies 
who  will  be  entering  the  Job  market.  And 
they  doubt  that  a  tax  cut,  now  pending  in 
Congress,  can  be  of  much  help  to  the  Jobless 
workers  who  lack  special  training  in  an  age 
when  skills  are  so  much  In  demand. 

"The  current  decline  in  unemployment  is 
a  result  of  good  business  conditions,  but 
shouldn't  be  construed  as  a  sign  that  the  ba- 
sic trouble  Is  diminishing,"  says  Richard 
Vogt,  a  vice  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Miami.  "On  the  contrary.  I  see  a 
much  bigger  unemployment  rate  ahead — how 
high  I  don't  know,  but  it  will  be  high  for  a 
U>ng  time  to  come." 


TAX  BILL  ENFEEBLES  AMERICAN 
REVENUE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  published  a  couple  of 
days  ago  another  editorial,  its  second  on 
the  tax  bill. 

Once  again  the  New  York  Times  has 
indicated  in  its  editorial  why  it  is  grow- 
ing concerned  about  the  question  of 
whether  the  tax  bill  should  be  passed. 
It  calls  It  a  "Christmas  grab  bag,"  in 
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which  "there  is  something  for  everybody, 
particularly  tax  experts." 

It  points  out  that  what  it  would  do  Is 
reduce  the  force,  the  power,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Act 
and  make  it  more  diflBcult  for  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Act  to  do  the  task  for  which 
it  was  basically  designed,  raising  reve- 
nues for  the  Government. 

As  the  editorial  concedes: 

There  is  much  less  prospect  that  the  bUl 
wlU  succeed  In  producing  a  balance  between 
outlays  and  receipts.  This  goal  could  have 
been  accomplished  If  tax  revision  had  broad- 
ened and  strengthened  the  tax  system.  But 
this  bill  calls  for  a  shrinkage  of  the  tax  struc- 
ture combined  with  preservation  of  existing 
loopholes.  It  stresses  generosity,  not  sacri- 
fice. 

I  ask  unsinimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times  may  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tb>  Tax  Bill — ^U 

There  is  nothing  stingy  about  the  revised 
tax  bill  as  passed  by  the  House.  Like  a 
Christmas  grab  bag,  there  is  something  for 
everybody,  partlcxilarly  tax  experts. 

It  is  generous  to  those  In  low-Income 
brackets,  eliminating  tax  payments  for  some 
1.500,000  citizens.  It  Is  equally  magnani- 
mous to  those  in  high-income  brackets,  who 
will  benefit  from  lower  rates,  a  reduction  in 
capital  gains  taxes  and  the  retention  of 
many  Inexcusable  preferential  loopholes. 

A  cut  of  $7  billion  (on  1964  Incomes)  may 
look  like  small  change  in  an  economy  of 
close  to  $600  billion.  The  relief  granted 
middle-income  taxpayers  will  hardly  seem 
noticeable.  Tet  the  bill  wUl  have  an  effect 
through  release  of  additional  purchasing 
power.  Consumers  who  normally  spend  the 
bulk  of  their  after-tax  Incomes  will  stimu- 
late production,  which  in  tiorn  will  Increase — 
to  some  extent— both  Jobs  and  wages.  Cor- 
porations wlU  benefit  from  rising  sales  vol- 
ume which  will  mean  higher  profits  and 
dividends,  and  increased  outlays  for  new 
plant.  If  the  administration  does  hold  down 
spending,  the  increased  activity  stemming 
from  tax  cuts  may  produce  enough  additional 
revenue  to  keep  the  deficit  from  getting  en- 
tirely out  of  hand. 

There  Is  much  less  prospect  that  the  bill 
will  succeed  in  producing  a  balance  between 
outlays  and  receipts.  This  goal  could  have 
been  accomplished  if  tax  revision  had  broad- 
ened and  strengthened  the  tax  system.  But 
this  bill  calls  for  a  shrinkage  of  the  tax 
structure,  combined  with  preservation  of 
existing  loopholes.  It  stresses  generosity,  not 
sacrifice. 


FEDERAL-AID   HIGHWAY    SYSTEMS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  530,  H.R.  7195. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
7195)  to  amend  various  sections  of  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Systems. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pubhc   Works  with  amend- 


ments on  page  5,  after  line  2,  to  insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows; 

Sac.  6.  Section  807(c)  (1)  of  UUe  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  followB: 

"(c)(1)  Not  to  exceed  1»^  per  centum  o* 
the  sums  apportioned  for  each  fiscal  year 
prior  to  the  fiscal  year  1964  to  any  State 
under  section  104  of  this  title  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  upon  request  of 
the  State  highway  department,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary,  with  or  without  State 
funds,  for  engineering  and  economic  sxureys 
and  Investigations;  for  the  planning  of  fu- 
ture highway  programs  and  the  financing 
thereof;  for  studies  of  the  economy,  safety, 
and  convenience  of  highway  usage  and  the 
desirable  regulation  and  equitable  taxation 
thereof;  and  for  research  and  development, 
necessary  in  connection  with  the  planning, 
design,  construction,  and  maintenance  of 
highways  and  highway  systems,  and  the  regu- 
lation and  taxation  of  their  use." 

And,  after  line  17,  to  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  106 
of  title  23  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Items  Included  in  any  such  estimate 
for  construction  engineering  shall  not  exceed 
10  per  centum  of  the  total  estimated  cost  of 
a  project  financed  with  Federal-aid  primary, 
secondary,  or  urban  funds,  after  excluding 
from  such  total  estimated  cost,  the  estimated 
costs  of  rights-of-way.  preliminary  engineer- 
ing, and  construction  engineering:  PTOvided, 
That  such  limlUtlon  shall  be  15  per  centum 
in  any  State  with  respect  to  which  the  Secre- 
tary finds  such  higher  limitation  to  be  nec- 
essary. For  any  project  financed  with  inter- 
state funds,  such  limitation  shall  be  10  per 
centum." 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (d) 
of  section  121  of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  to  read  as  foUows:  "Payments  for 
construction  engineering  on  any  project  fi- 
nanced with  Federal-aid  primary,  secondary, 
or  urban  fxinds  shall  not  exceed  10  per  cen- 
tum of  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  such  project  after  excluding  from 
the  cost  of  construction  the  costs  of  rights- 
of-way,  preliminary  engineering,  and  con- 
struction engineering:  Provided,  That  such 
limitation  shall  be  15  per  centum  in  any 
State  with  respect  to  which  the  Secretary 
finds  such  higher  limitation  to  be  necessary. 
For  any  project  financed  with  Interstate 
funds,  such  limitation  shall  be  10  per 
centum." 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
present  to  the  Senate  the  Federal -Aid 
Amendments  Act  of  1963,  H.R.  7195,  as 
amended  by  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works.  The  pending  measure,  which 
was  reported  unanimously  by  the  com- 
mittee, contains  six  amendments  to  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  legislation  which  are 
basically  housekeeping  provisions,  which 
have  all  been  recommended  or  approved 
by  the  executive  branch,  and  which  en- 
tail no  new  authorization  of  funds. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  con- 
ducted a  hearing  on  the  proposed  legis- 
lation on  June  10,  at  which  time,  and 
subsequently,  we  received  testimony 
from  individual  Senators,  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  American  Association  of  State  High- 
way Officials,  and  the  road-building  in- 
dustry. 

Since  Senate  Report  No.  552  contains 
a  detailed  explanation  of  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  7195, 1  shall  only  briefly  summa- 
rize the  intent  and  effects  of  the  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  bill. 


Section  2  amends  section  104(b)(3) 
of  the  United  States  Code  by  eliminat- 
ing a  special  provision  applicable  to  Ver- 
mont and  Connecticut  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  urban  highway  funds.  Under 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1944. 
special  provision  was  made  for  appor- 
tionment of  urban  fimds  to  towns  of 
Connecticut  and  Vermont  regardless  of 
their  incorporated  status.  The  intent 
was  to  provide  equal  treatment  for  Con- 
necticut and  Vermont  in  relation  to  the 
apportionment  of  urban  funds  to  the 
other  States. 

Due,  however,  to  a  change  in  the  defi- 
nition of  "urban  population"  adopted  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  1960,  the 
special  provision  for  Connecticut  and 
Vei-mont  in  the  act  of  1944  has  resulted 
in  those  States  receiving  additional  ap- 
portionment of  funds  from  coimting 
some  of  the  same  persons  in  both  rural 
and  urban  categories.  This  so-called 
preferential  treatment,  which  has  had 
the  effect  of  additional  apportionments 
for  the  fiscal  years  1963,  1964,  and  1965. 
was  not  revealed  to  the  Congress  until 
the  publication  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's report  on  August  15,  1962.  Be- 
cause the  States  of  Connecticut  and 
Vermont  had  already  obligated  funds 
for  fiscal  1963  and  1964,  and  had  planned 
their  highway  programs  for  1965,  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Public  Works  have 
decided  to  eliminate  the  special  provi- 
sion on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
pending  measure,  rather  than  make  it 
retroactive  to  recapture  the  excess  al- 
ready apportioned. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  amend 
paragraph  5  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
104  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  a  change  in  dates  when  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  is  to  submit  to 
the  Congress  new  cost  estimates  for  the 
completion  of  the  Interstate  System. 
Under  the  present  law,  three  more  cost 
estimates  must  be  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
The  proposed  amendment  would  pro- 
vide for  the  same  number  of  estimates, 
but  would  establish  January  1965  as  the 
the  date  for  submission  of  the  estimate 
on  which  apportionment  of  funds  would 
be  based  for  fiscal  years  1967,  1968,  and 
1969. 

Additional  estimates  would  be  pre- 
sented in  January  1968,  for  tiie  appor- 
tionment of  1970  funds;  the  final  ap- 
portionment of  1971  wotild  be  based  on 
the  estimate  to  be  submitted  in  1969. 
Because  of  the  necessary  leadtime  which 
must  be  provided  for  highway  planning 
and  construction,  the  committee  consid- 
ers it  essential  to  the  effective  adminis- 
tration of  our  highway  program  that  the 
proposed  new  dates  for  the  submission  of 
cost  estimates  be  adopted. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  amends  subsection 
(b)  of  section  109  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  by  eliminating  the  1975  in- 
terstate "design  date"  as  set  forth  in  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956.  At 
the  time  Congress  enacted  this  measure 
it  stipulated  that  all  projects  on  the 
Interstate  System  must  be  constructed 
according  to  design  standards  which 
would  accommodate  traffic  projected  for 
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1975.  It  Ls  anticipated  that  the  Inter- 
state System  will  have  been  haU  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  1964.  Under  the 
present  legislation,  therefore,  the  clfwer 
we  come  to  1975,  the  less  realistic  and 
less  economical  become  our  design  stand- 
ards for  the  remainder  of  the  Interstate 
System.  I 

It  is  the  general  consensxis  of  highway 
engineers  that  the  optimum  design  for 
major  highways  is  that  which  will  ac- 
commodate the  volimie  of  traffic  Pl'oj- 
ected  for  20  years  from  the  timd  of 
construction.  The  proposed  legislation 
therefore  substitutes  the  20-year  period 
for  the  design  date  of  1975.  Howefver. 
the  committee  report  indicates — anid  I 
reiterate  this  point — that  the  20-year 
period  should  be  administered  with  $uf- 
flcient  flexibility  to  accommodate  the 
reasonable  and  necessary  timelag  be- 
tween traffic  studies  and  preliminary 
designs  and  the  final  approval  of  plans, 
specifications,  and  estimates  for  actual 
construction  of  a  given  project. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  extends  to  Ju<y  1. 
1965,  the  cutoff  date  prior  to  which  a 
State  may  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  qu^fy 
for  the  additional  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  its  Federal  apportionment  for  a  proj- 
ect as  a  bonus  for  controlling  outdoor 
advertising  along  the  right-of-way. 

Section  6  and  section  7  are  Seriate 
amendments  to  HJl.  7195  as  we  received 
it  from  the  other  body.  Sectioa  6 
amends  section  307(c)  (1)  of  title  {  23, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for '  re- 
imbursement of  the  States  for  develop- 
ment as  well  as  research  projects  in  con- 
nection with  highway  planning,  design, 
construction  and  maintenance.  iThe 
present  law  allows  the  States  to  use  \y-i. 
percent  of  their  apportioned  funds  for 
research.  The  word  "development"  oc- 
curs in  paragraph  (a)  of  section  307  imd 
provides  the  basis  for  the  practice  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in  reimburs- 
ing the  States  for  development  projects 
which  they  conduct  under  the  initiative 
of  the  Federal  Government.  However, 
present  law  provides  no  specific  author- 
ity for  the  reimbursement  of  the  States 
for  such  projects  conducted  under  tl>eir 
own  initiative.  This  amendment  wduld 
offer  such  authority.  In  so  doing,  it 
would  make  development  in  the  highway 
field  an  integral  part  of  a  research  |md 
development  program,  as  in  most  other 
Government  agencies,  and  it  would 
stimulate  the  States  to  greater  initiative 
and  a  more  active  role  in  this  area. 

Finally,  section  7  of  the  bill  proposes 
a  measure  which  the  Senate  passed  on 
earlier  in  this  session  but  on  which  the 
other  body  has  not  acted.  This  sectflon 
would  amend  subsection  (c)  of  section 
106  of  Utle  23,  United  States  Code,  to 
raise  the  limitation,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  on  p|iy- 
ments  for  construction  engineering  for 
Federal-Aid  primary,  secondary,  and 
urban  projects  from  10  to  15  per- 
cent. Since  this  provision  would  ap- 
ply only  to  the  Federal  share  of  pay- 
ments, the  maximum  net  benefit  to  any 
State,  with  reference  to  the  affected 
projects,  would  be  a  2V2  percent  trans- 
fer to  construction  engineering  costal  of 
Federal  funds  which  would  otherwise^  be 


used  for  the  Federal  share  of  actual  con- 
struction. No  State  would  receive  under 
this  provision  more  or  less  than  the  total 
funds  apportioned  it  under  present 
legislation. 

During  the  past  decade  or  more,  high- 
way construction  costs  have  remained 
stable,  while  engineering  construction 
costs  have  increased  considerably  due 
largely  to  more  stringent  Federal  re- 
quirements and  the  necessity  to  employ 
more  highway  engineers.  In  Alaska, 
where  the  construction  season  is  an  un- 
usually short  one.  and  in  some  of  the 
Western  States  where  projects  may  be 
far  removed  from  established  housing 
facilities,  the  engineering  costs  have  in- 
creased well  beyond  the  10-percent  limi- 
tation for  Federal  participation  allowed 
by  the  present  law.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  that  enactment  of  this 
provision  would  alleviate  the  difficulties 
incurred  by  some  of  the  States  under 
these  conditions. 

We  have  had  helpful  leadership  in  the 
committee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  J .  All  members  of  the  committee 
have  been  cognizant  of  the  needs  of  the 
highways  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late my  colleague  the  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  his  ability  in 
handling  this  bill,  in  presenting  all  the 
facts  to  the  committee,  and  receiving 
therefrom  a  unanimous  vote.  I  am  par- 
ticularly grateful  for  the  Inclusion  of  the 
provision  which  was  previously  passed 
by  the  Senate,  enabling  the  people  of 
certain  States,  under  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  increase 
the  engineering  costs  from  10  to  15  per- 
cent. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Sen- 
ate had  originally  passed  a  bill  on  that 
subject,  but,  In  the  Interest  of  speed,  and 
because  of  possible  delay  In  the  House, 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  appropriate 
committee  in  the  other  body,  this  pro- 
vision was  agreed  to. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  members  of 
the  committee,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  for  their  very  efficient  work 
in  this  matter. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  who 
serves  so  ably  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee.  He  was  rea- 
sonable and  realistic  in  the  progress  of 
the  measure  from  the  committee  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  serve  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Highways  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph].  In  the 
hearings  on  the  bill,  as  in  all  hearings 
over  which  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia presides,  full  testimony  was  heard 
on  the  amendments  which  became  a  part 
of  H.R.  7195.  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  Amendments  of  1963.  All  who 
wanted  to  testify  before  the  committee 


were  given  the  opportunity  to  do  so,  and 
full  discussion  was  had  in  the  subcom- 
mittee and  In  the  full  conmiittee. 

I  believe  the  amendments  will  pro- 
mote a  more  effective  development  of  our 
highway  system.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  deep  interest  in  the  highway 
program  and  his  very  effective  chair- 
manship of  the  subcommittee. 

I  also  commend  the  able  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  [  Mr.  McNamara  ] . 

I  wish  also  to  pay  tribute  to  the  mi- 
nority members  of  the  committee  for 
their  subs^^antial  contribution  during 
consideration  of  the  pending  measure. 

Finally,  I  am  happy  that  the  amend- 
ment which  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neubercer]  and  I  offered  was  ac- 
cepted, to  extend  the  time  for  States  to 
take  advantage  of  the  bonus  offered  if 
their  legislatures  enact  authority  to  con- 
trol billboards  on  the  areas  adjacent  to 
the  Interstate  and  Defense  Highway 
rights-of-way. 

I  hope  the  measure  will  pass. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. On  this  measure,  as  on  so  many 
others  to  come  before  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  has  demon- 
strated his  competence  and  his  commit- 
ment to  the  improvement  of  the  highway 
program  in  Kentucky  and  throughout 
the  United  States. 
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PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sorry  that  necessities  of  time  make  it 
necessary  for  me  to  address  the  Senate 
on  another  matter.  I  must  leave  the 
Chamber  shortly. 

First,  I  wish  to  say  that  earlier  this 
afternoon  I  missed  two  yea-and-nay 
votes  in  the  Senate,  one  on  the  Lausche 
amendment  to  the  so-called  fishing  ves- 
sel bill,  and  the  other  on  passage  of  the 
same  bill.  S.  1006,  to  amend  the  act  of 
Jime  12,  1960,  for  the  correction  of  in- 
equities in  the  construction  of  fishing 
vessels,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
against  the  Lausche  amendment  and  in 
favor  of  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Because  of  the  interest  in  my  State 
on  the  part  of  my  political  critics  with 
regard  to  my  voting  record  in  the  Sen- 
ate, for  future  reference  I  wish  the 
Record  to  show  that  I  was  necessarily 
absent  because  of  my  work  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Because 
of  my  connection  with  that  committee 
the  President  of  the  United  States  had 
invited  me  to  the  State  luncheon  for  His 
Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia.  The 
Record  should  show  that  that  was  the 
reason  for  my  absence. 


THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  SITUATION  IN 
CAMBRIDGE.  MD. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  next  I 
wish  to  make  some  brief  remarks,  in 
my  capacity  as  an  honorary  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  in  con- 
nection with  two  civil  rights  matters. 

First  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  may  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 


sional Record  an  article  appearing  on 
the  front  page  of  the  Washington  Post 
entitled  "Amendment  on  Rights  De- 
feated in  Cambridge." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cle was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

I  FYom  the  WasWngton  Poet  ] 

AlCENDlCXNT     ON    RiCHTS     DErEATES     IN     CaM- 
BEHXiB DXSXGKXGATION     PROPOSAI.     LOST     BT 

274  Votes 

(By  WUUam  Chapman) 
Cambridcx,  Md.,  October  1. — Cambridge 
resldenta  today  rejected  by  274  votee  the 
proposed  equal  accommodatioos  amendment 
which  was  designed  to  settle  months  of 
racial  strife  In  this  Eastern  Shore  city. 

The  total  vote  was  1,994  to  1,720  against 
the  amendment  to  desegregate  Ixinchcount- 
ers  and  restaurants  In  Cambridge. 

The  vote  In  the  predominantly  Negro  sec- 
ond ward  was  587  for  the  amendment  and 
32  against.  More  than  1,500  Negroes  are 
registered  in  the  ward. 

Only  40  percent  of  the  Negro  voters  cast 
their  ballots,  compared  to  76  percent  in 
the  white  wards. 

The  vote  indicated  that  a  large  number  of 
this  city's  Negroes  refused  to  vote  on  what 
they  consider  a  human  right,  not  subject  to 
an  election. 

STUNNING    SZTBACK 

It  was  a  stunning  setback  for  efforts  of 
leading  white  citizens  of  this  community  to 
end  a  racial  struggle  that  broke  into  open 
street  warfare  this  summer. 

Mayor  Calvin  W.  Mowbray,  speaking  at  a 
brief  press  conference  after  the  vote  was 
known,  said  he  had  no  plans  for  any  future 
racial  settlement  here.  He  laid  the  blame 
for  the  defeat  on  Negro  leader  Gloria  Rich- 
ardson and  said  the  amendment  would  have 
passed  If  her  followers  in  the  second  ward 
had  voted  in  as  great  a  number  as  the  other 
wards. 

"Well  have  to  start  all  over  again,  so  as 
to  speak,"  Mowbray  declared. 

Asked  if  local  law  enforcement  officials 
could  handle  any  future  demonstrations,  he 
repUed,  "No." 

Brig.  Gen.  George  M.  Oelston  said  he  has 
no  plans  for  removing  his  400  NaUonal 
Guardsmen  "in  the  immediate  future." 

"Not  until  the  Governor  can  be  assured 
that  there  Is  no  probability  of  unrest  down 
here."  he  said. 

Guardsmen  in  battle  dress  stood  with  rifles 
on  key  streetcorners  surrounding  the  Negro 
district  tonight  in  the  largest  security  meas- 
ure ordered  by  Gelston  since  violence  broke 
out  in  July. 

In  Baltimore.  Gov.  J.  Millard  Tawes  said 
he  was  "terribly  disappointed.  •  •  •  I  will 
have  no  further  conmient  until  I've  had  a 
chance  to  talk  with  the  local  people." 

White  leaders  who  supported  the  amend- 
ment, including  Mayor  Mowbray,  were 
shocked  and  dejected  at  the  outcome.  They 
had  predicted  an  easy  victory. 

The  most  unexpected  reversal  came  in  the 
first  ward,  which  includes  the  city's  more 
affluent  citizens.  Supporters  of  the  amend- 
ment had  predicted  a  comfortable  victory 
margin  there,  but  it  lost.  593  votes  to  612. 
The  big  margin  in  the  Negro  ward  was  not 
sufficient  to  overcome  a  heavy  loss  In  the 
fourth  ward,  a  predominantly  blue  collar 
district  of  Cambridge  whites. 

The  moderate  turnout  in  the  Negro  dis- 
trict indicated  that  Mrs.  Richardson,  who 
led  demonstrations  throughout  the  early 
simimer,  still  maintains  a  strong  following 
despite  the  bitter  denunciation  of  her  boy- 
cott by  white  officials  and  the  open  opposi- 
tion of  Negro  ministers  and  the  NAACP. 

Mrs.  Richardson's  group  gave  no  imme- 
diate Indication  of  what  Its  next  step  would 
be. 
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"We  will  give  the  city  an  unstipulated 
period  In  which  to  organize  and  implement 
any  alternative  plans."  a  statement  by  the 
Cambridge  Nonviolent  Action  Committee 
said. 

On  the  possible  resumption  of  street  dem- 
onstrations, Mrs.  Richardson's  committee 
said,  "Obviously  we  won't  be  out  in  the 
streets  tomorrow,  but  we  could  demonstrate 
eventually  on  any  number  of  things." 

Philip  Savage,  field  secretary  for  the 
NAACP,  called  It  a  tragic  defeat  for  Cam- 
bridge. 

"We  are  not  going  to  support  any  dem- 
onstrations immediately,"  Savage  declared. 
The  local  NAACP  sent  a  telegram  to  Gov- 
ernor Tawes  urging  him  to  issue  an  execu- 
tive order  banning  discrimination  in  public 
accommodations  throughout  the  State — a 
step  which  Tawes  has  said  he  cannot  legally 
take. 

Assessing  the  defeat,  the  Reverend  T.  M. 
Murray,  Dorchester  County  NAACP  presi- 
dent, said,  "Certainly  the  so-called  responsi- 
ble citizens  of  the  first  ward  failed  to  deliver 
the  votes  they  promised." 

Had  Mrs.  Richardson  not  opposed  the  ref- 
erendum, a  larger  Negro  vote  "possibly  could 
have  affected  the  outcome,"  Mr.  Murray  said. 
He  said  sujjport  fw  future  street  demon- 
strations would  be  determined  by  him  and 
fellow  ministers  "and  will  not  restilt  in  any 
dictation  from  anyone  or  any  group" — an 
obvious  reference  to  Mrs.  Richardson's  rival 
organization. 

In  a  desperate  llth-hour  attempt  to  In- 
crease the  Negro  vote,  several  Negro  ministers 
and  NAACP  representatives  buttonholed 
workers  leaving  factory  jobs  and  pleaded  with 
them  to  go  to  the  polls.  Many  Negroes 
turned  them  down  on  the  spot. 

William  Wise,  head  of  the  white  citizens 
group  which  opposed  the  amendment,  later 
tonight  said  Mayor  Mowtx-ay  should  resign. 
Told  that  Mowbray  had  no  plans  for  future 
action.  Wise  said.  "If  he  feels  he  cannot  con- 
trol the  situation  and  carry  out  his  responsi- 
bility, he  should  resign." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there  Is  a 
great  civil  libertarian  In  Cambridge.  Md. 
She  is  Mrs.  Gloria  Richardson.  She  has 
been  subject  to  a  great  deal  of  criticism, 
which  I  consider  to  be  unfair  criticism. 
At  least  I  wish  to  put  myself  in  the  posl- 
.  tlon  of  sharing  that  criticism  when  that 
criticism  is  directed  at  her. 

In  my  judgment  Mrs.  Richardson  has 
been  absolutely  right  in  the  position  she 
took  in  discouraging  Negroes  In  Cam- 
bridge, Md.,  from  voting  in  the  referen- 
dum to  determine  whether  Neroes  should 
*be  allowed  to  enjoy  their  basic  constitu- 
tional rights. 

It  Is  unthinkable  that  it  should  be  pro- 
posed by  any  segment  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People,  or  by  any  group  within  the 
administration  of  this  government,  or 
the  government  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, or  by  any  other  group,  that  Negroes 
should  be  asked  to  go  to  the  polls  to 
vote  on  whether  or  not  tiiey  should  be 
allowed  to  enjoy  basic  constitutional 
rights,  the  same  rights  that  white  people 
enjoy,  with  reference  to  admission  to 
public  accommodation. 

I  wish  to  pay  my  respects  to  Mrs. 
Gloria  Richardson.  I  congratulate  her 
on  her  courage.  In  recent  months  few 
persons  have  stood  up  against  the  kind 
of  public  criticism  that  this  great  colored 
woman  in  Cambridge,  Md.,  has  faced. 

I  hope  there  will  not  be  a  repitition  of  a 
situation  in  which  various  governmental 
agencies  seek  to  bring  the  kind  of  pres- 


sure upon  Negro  leaders  that  was  put 
upon  them  in  Cambridge,  Md.,  in  trying 
to  get  them  to  induce  their  fellow  Ne- 
groes to  the  polls  to  vote  on  whether 
or  not  they  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy 
public  accommodations  in  restaurants 
and  similar  public  places. 

What  Mrs.  Richardson  tatight  the  col- 
ored people  was  that  It  is  not  possible  to 
compromise  a  principle  and  have  any 
principle    left.     It    is    that    simple.     A 
basic  principle  of  civil  liberties  was  in- 
volved.   I  am  glad  that  this  great  col- 
ored woman  in  Cambridge,  Md.,  had  the 
courage  to  stand  up  and  take  the  abuse 
and  castigations  that  were  heaped  on 
her.    It  is  not  possible  to  solve  the  civil 
liberties  problems  in  that  way.    But  if  it 
were  possible  to  establish  that  prece- 
dent, does  anyone  mean  to  tell  me  that 
if  it  is  followed  in  Cambridge,  Md.,  it 
should    be    followed   elsewhere   in    the 
United  States?    What  chance  would  it 
have    in   those   areas    of   the    country. 
North  and  South,  where  racial  bigotry 
prevails?    What  chance  would  It  have 
of  winning  in  sxjch  a  referendum  in  those 
areas?    People  in  our  own  administra- 
tion who  urged  this  referendum  were 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  bigots  and 
racists  of  America. 

This  is  quite  different  from  the  issue  of 
public  accommodation  legislation  in 
Congress.  We  have  a  constitutional 
mandate  to  enact  whatever  legislation 
may  be  appropriate  for  enforcement  of 
the  14th  amendment,  and  for  regula- 
tion of  interstate  commerce. 

But  the  enjoyment  of  constitutional 
rights  must  not  be  made  subject  to  pop- 
ular referendum.  The  very  reason  why 
certain  rights  and  procedures  are  writ- 
ten into  the  Constitution  is  to  make  cer- 
tain that  they  will  not  be  subject  to  the 
vagaries  of  prejudice  and  ignorance. 
What  do  freedom  of  speech  or  freedom 
of  the  press  mean,  for  example,  if  they 
can  only  be  exercised  in  cases  where  a 
majority  votes  for  them? 

■nie  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  is  a  constitutional  right  of 
all  citizens,  white  and  colored.  It  is 
umform  evenrwhere  in  the  United 
States.  It  deserves  to  be  enforced  uni- 
formly everywhere  in  the  United  States 
and  I  shall  vote  for  enforcement  legisla- 
tion. But  it  is  not  subject  to  popular 
vote,  and  I  commend  Mrs.  Richardson 
for  her  recognition  of  that  fact 


PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  AND  DEDICA- 
TION OF  A  HOUSING  PROJECT  IN 
PORTLAND,  OREG. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  again  in 
my  capacity  as  an  honorary  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  I  have 
a  few  comments  to  make  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Portland,  Oreg.,  chap- 
ter of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People. 

It  had  been  planned  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  on  his  receiH 
western  trip,  would  stop  off  in  Portland, 
Oreg..  and  dedicate,  on  the  invitation  of 
the  Democrats  in  the  Oregon  congres- 
sional delegation,  a  housing  project  for 
the  elderly.  It  was  announced  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Portland  chapter  of  the 
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National  Association  for  the  Advartce- 
ment  of  Colored  People  that  If  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  stopped  oS 
to  dedicate  that  project,  they  would 
picket  it. 

The  Democrats  on  the  Oregon  delega- 
tion, after  due  deliberation,  advised  the 
President  that  in  our  judgment  he  should 
not  accept  the  invitation  to  dedicate  the 
project.  J 

I  say  to  the  members  of  the  Portland, 
Oreg..  chapter  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  that  it  is  not  good  manner3  to 
invite  a  guest  to  one's  home,  and  then 
insult  and  embarrass  him.  Some  seg- 
ment of  the  press  of  Oregon  questioned 
this  great  President's  courage  and  critic- 
ized him  for  not  stopping  and  dedicading 
the  project  in  spite  of  that  threat.  But 
the  President's  visit  to  Portland  was  pot 
canceled  by  him;  it  was  canceled  [be- 
cause the  Democrats  on  the  Oregon  dele- 
gation requested  him  not  to  stop.        i 

We  did  not  want  our  State  to  be  Em- 
barrassed. We  did  not  want  to  be  a 
party  to  issuing  an  invitation  to  the 
great  President  of  the  United  States  tihat 
would  result  in  the  kind  of  embarrassing 
situation  that  was  threatened  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  local  chapter.  Port- 
land. Oreg. 

I  say  to  the  members  of  that  chapter 
that  it  was  a  question  of  good  manners. 
It  was  a  question  of  paying  proper  re- 
spect to  an  honored  guest  who  had  lieen 
invited  to  the  SUte  of  Oregon.  I  can- 
not think  of  anything  that  would  have 
been  more  Impolite  than  to  Invite  the 
I»resident  to  Portlsuid  and  then  to  put 
him  in  that  kind  of  embarrassing  situa- 
tion. He  will  return  to  Portland.  He  Will 
return  in  the  midst  of  political  cam- 
paigning. There  is  no  question  about 
this  great  man's  courage.  What  was 
proposed  was  purely  a  matter  of  deceftcy. 
I  have  apologized  to  the  President.  An 
apKJlogy  was  due  for  the  threatened  in- 
cident that  made  it  necessary  for  the 
Etemocrats  In  the  Oregon  delegation  in 
Congress  to  respectfully  suggest  to  the 
President  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
he  bypass  Portland. 

To  the  local  chapter  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People.  I  say:  "You  did  the  State  of 
Oregon  a  great  disservice.  You  ought  to 
have  welcomed  the  man  who,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  the  greatest  friend  of  civil  liber- 
ties in  the  United  States,  and  therefore 
the  greatest  friend  you  could  have  wel- 
comed to  the  city  of  Portland." 

There  was  no  justification  for  ithe 
picket  line,  even  if  the  President  \*ere 
not  coming  to  Portland,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Portland  Housing  Authority  had 
violated  the  rights  of  Negroes  In  res]>ect 
to  that  particular  project.  An  InveBtl- 
gation  had  been  conducted  by  the  Feder- 
al Housing  Authority,  and  the  Portlfind 
Housing  Authority  was  given  a  com- 
pletely clean  bill  of  health  concerning 
the  handling  of  that  project.  It  waa.  in 
fact,  desegregated.  The  argument  by 
some  members  of  the  Portland  chapter 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  was  tihat 
they  thought  the  project  ought  to  liave 
been  more  desegregated.    They  thoiteht 


more  apartments  ought  to  have  been  set 
aside  for  colored  people.  However,  the 
ofiBcial  report  shows  that  due  notice,  for 
months,  had  been  given  that  the  apart- 
ments would  be  rented  in  the  order  of 
priority  of  applications.  An  investiga- 
tion was  made  of  the  handling  of  the  ap- 
plications, and  the  Portland  Housing  Au- 
thority received  a  completely  clean  bill 
of  health  with  respect  to  the  handling  of 
the  applications.  Negroes  who  applied 
for  apartments  received  equal  treatment 
with  all  others  in  accordance  with  the 
dates  of  filing  of  their  applications. 

I  am  sorry  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
take  time  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
discuss  a  local  matter,  although  it  has 
great  national  importance  and  implica- 
tions. But  because  such  a  furor  has  been 
caused  about  it  in  my  State,  and  because 
the  Democratic  members  of  the  Oregon 
delegation  in  Congress  have  each  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  president  of  the 
Portland  Chapter  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  a  letter  which,  in  part,  is  not 
factual,  I  have  taken  time  this  afternoon 
to  answer  that  local  chapter  in  public. 

I  think  my  President  is  due  the  state- 
ment I  have  made,  setting  forth  the  cir- 
cumstances that  led  to  his  cancellation 
of  his  trip  to  Portland.  I  repeat:  He 
canceled  it  upon  the  strong  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Democrats  in  the  Oregon 
delegation  in  Congress. 


FEDERAL-AID     HIGHWAY     AMEND- 
MENTS  ACT   OF    1963 

The  Senate  restuned  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7195)  to  amend  various 
sections  of  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code  relating  to  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way systems.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson]  and  me 
and  ask  that  It  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
line  3.  It  is  proposed  to  add: 

This  provision  shall  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  all  apportionments  made  with  re- 
spect to  fiscal  year  1965  and  following. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  as  now 
written,  section  2  of  the  bill  would  re- 
store to  a  nonpreferred  position  the 
States  of  Vermont  and  Connecticut  effec- 
tive in  the  fiscal  year  1966  and  there- 
after. This  amendment  would  restore 
these  States  to  nonpreferred  status  effec- 
tive with  the  fiscal  year  1965. 

To  understand  the  situation,  one 
should  realize  that  a  special  provision 
was  placed  in  the  basic  act  to  provide 
equal  treatment  for  Vermont  and  Con- 
necticut with  that  of  all  the  other  States 
in  the  apportionment  of  urban  highway 
funds. 

In  these  States,  towns  are  considered 
municipalities  regardless  of  their  incor- 
porated status.  The  term  "town" 
usually  refers  to  a  political  subdivision 
which  may   contain  both  incorporated 


and  unincorporated  communities  which 
are  urban  in  character.  As  used  in  the 
1940  Federal  censiis.  however,  the  term 
"urban  population"  did  not  include  the 
population  of  unincorporated  areas  un- 
less those  areas  met  certain  population 
density  standards.  So,  when  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Act  was  drafted,  a  special 
provision  had,to  be  included  to  give  Ver- 
mont and  Connecticut  equal  status. 

Following  the  census  of  1960,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  revised  the  definition 
of  "urban"  in  those  areas.  As  a  result, 
the  States  of  Vermont  and  Connecticut 
have  acquired  a  preferred  status.  Under 
present  law,  the  population  of  each  town 
in  Connecticut  and  Vermont  having 
5,000  or  more  inhabitants  is  used  as  the 
basis  for  apportioning  Federal-aid  urban 
highway  funds,  regardless  of  its  rural  or 
urban  characteristics. 

Where  the  area  is  determined  by  the 
census  to  be  actually  rural  in  character, 
it  is  also  included  in  the  rural  popula- 
tion data  upon  which  the  apportionment 
of  Federal  aid  secondary  funds  is  used. 
This  results  in  the  population  of  those 
towns  in  those  two  States  being  counted 
twice  in  the  allocation  of  Federal  funds. 

In  1961,  Congress  might  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  change  this  situation,  be- 
cause the  Bureau  of  the  Census  revised 
its  definition  of  "urban  population"  in 
1960.  Unfortunately,  Congress  did  not 
have  this  problem  brought  to  its  atten- 
tion until  1962,  when  a  report  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  entitled  "Review 
of  Apportionments  of  Federal-Aid  High- 
way FHinds,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  for  Fiscal  Years 
1956-63,"  showed  the  effects  of  this  dou- 
ble coimt.  Specifically,  the  report  noted 
that  for  fiscal  year  1963  Connecticut  re- 
ceived approximately  $810,000  more  ur- 
ban funds  and  Vermont  approximately 
$73,000  more  urban  funds  than  would 
have  been  received  if  the  urban  popu- 
lation in  those  States  had  been  appor- 
tioned in  the  same  maimer  as  in  all  the 
other  States. 

With  the  change  in  definition  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  in  1960.  it  might 
be  said  that  the  ground  rules  were 
changed.  Starting  in  1962.  these  two 
States,  between  them,  received  approxi- 
mately $883,000  a  year  more  than  they 
would  have  been  entitled  to  under  the 
original  intention  of  Congress  to  treat 
all  States  fairly  and  alike.  The  same 
was  true  with  respect  to  1963. 

For  all  practical  purpKjses  these  funds 
have  long  since  gone;  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  recouping  them,  so  far  as  I 
can  see. 

What  about  fiscal  year  1964.  the  year 
we  are  now  in?  I  am  advised,  on  good 
legal  counsel,  that  an  effort  by  Congress 
to  change  this  formula  effective  with  re- 
spect to  fiscal  year  1964  probably  would 
have  met  with  constitutional  objections, 
not  only  because  these  funds  were  ap- 
portioned by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
to  Vermont  and  Connecticut,  but  also  be- 
cause these  States,  in  reliance  upon  these 
apportionments,  have  obligated  them- 
selves, under  contracts,  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  these  funds,  and  also  in  view  of 
the  prohibition  against  retroactive  vio- 
lation of  contracts.  I  believe  that  such 
an  attempt  by  Congress  to  affect  the 
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1964  apportionments  would  nm  afoul  of 
constitutional  objections. 

What  about  the  funds  for  the  year 
1965?     The  funds  for  the  fiscal  year 

1965  have  also  been  apportioned  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  the  States, 
but  we  are  advised  that  these  funds  have 
not  been  obligated  under  contracts  by 
the  States.  Accordingly,  the  memoran- 
dum from  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
which  the  General  Counsel  furnished  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  states  that 
there  would  be  no  constitutional  prob- 
lem if  we  sought  to  prevent  this  unfair 
enrichment  of  Vermont  and  Connecticut 
with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  1965. 

I  should  like  to  make  it  very  clear, 
Mr.    President,    that    throughout    the 
study  of  this  problem  and  throughout 
the  report  of  the  Comptroller  General 
there  is  absolutely  no  intimation  that 
there  has  been  any  illegality  whatsoever 
on  the  part  of  anyone  involved  In  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  or  in  the  States 
of  Vermont  and  Connecticut.    The  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  and  these  States 
have  gone  forward  in  good  faith  in  reli- 
ance on  the  law  as  written  by  Congress. 
I  should  also  like  to  point  out,  Mr 
President,  that  the  original  intention  of 
Confess,  In  setting  up  a  special  provi- 
sion to  take  care  of  Vermont  and  Con- 
necticut, was  not  to  give  them  a  pre- 
ferred treatment,  but  was  to  give  them 
treatment  equal  to  that  given  to  the 
other  States. 

However,  in  the  interim,  change  has 
occurred,  as  the  result  of  action  by  a 
separate  governmental  agency.  Neither 
Congress  nor  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
nor  the  States  of  Connecticut  and  Ver- 
mont had  anything  at  all  to  do  with 
that  action.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census 
changed  its  definition,  and  that  change 
in  definition  was  tied  in  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  basic  act. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  States  of  Ver- 
mont and  Connecticut  have  received, 
through  the  year  1964,  approximately 
$2,649,000  more  than  I  am  sure  Con- 
gress ever  intended  to  have  distributed 
to  them.  However,  that  has  been  done; 
our  task  now  is  to  determine  the  best 
course  in  the  future. 

As  of  today,  we  can  proceed  to  let 
nature  take  its  course — in  short,  leave 
the  bill  exactly  as  it  is,  and  permit  these 
States  to  receive,  for  yet  another  year, 
a  windfall  In  the  amount  of  approxi- 
mately $883,000,  which  aU  the  States 
would  have  to  shoulder;  or  we  can  take 
action  to  end  the  present  arrangement 
as  early  as  legally  possible. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  fMr. 
Nelson]  and  I.  In  a  completely  biparti- 
san effort,  have  joined  in  submitting  this 
amendment,  because  we  believe  that 
since  It  Is  constitutionally  possible  to 
modify  this  apportionment  formula  with 
respect  to  the  fiscal  year  1965  that 
should  be  done.  It  is  for  that  reason 
Mr.  President,  that  the  amendment  has 
been  offered. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  In 
reply  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  I  wish 
to  say  that  this  amendment  was  care- 
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fully  considered  In  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Roads  and  in  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  chaired  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  ] . 

The  amendment  was  decisively  de- 
feated in  the  committee.  The  Senators 
from  the  States  of  Connecticut  and  Ver- 
mont counseled  with  us  at  length,  and 
strongly  opposed  the  proposal  which  has 
been  made  here  today.  The  committee 
amendment,  in  fact,  represents  a  com- 
promise between  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  and  the 
requests  strongly  urged  by  the  Senators 
from  Vermont  particularly  [Mr.  Aiken 
and  Mr.  Prouty]  that  the  committee 
extend  the  present  method  of  appor- 
tionment for  another  2  years  in  order  to 
allow  the  affected  States  time  to  adjust 
to  the  new  provision. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  Senators 
from  Connecticut  and  Vermont  are  un- 
able to  be  here  at  this  time,  though  I 
am  gratified  to  note  the  presence  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Connecticut   [Mr. 

RiBICOFF]. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield 
to  me?    I  should  like  to  make  a  brief 
statement  in  connection  with  this  mat- 
ter, and  then  ask  several  questions 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  am  glad  to  yield 
Mr.    RIBICOFF.      First.    I    wish    to 
thank  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  President,  the  special  provision  of 
existing  law  which  the  bill  before  us  will 
repeal  was  originally   included   in  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1944.    This 
special  provision  was  then  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  way  population  has  been 
counted  in  New  England  towns  under 
special  rules  utilized  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  in  enumerating  the  popula- 
tion In  the  1940  Census.    The  State  of 
Connecticut  should  not  now  be  penalized 
for  acting  in  good  faith  under  the  Fed- 
eral law.    Yet  that  will  be  exacUy  the 
result  if  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  adopted. 

So  my  answer  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  Is  that  it  would  be  grossly  unfair 
to  Connecticut  if  the  Senate  were  to  agree 
to  this  amendment.  The  apportionment 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965  has  been  made. 
Advance  planning  based  on  this  appor- 
tionment has  already  been  completed  by 
the  State  highway  department.  To 
withdraw  these  funds  at  this  point  would 
be  an  injustice  to  Connecticut;  and  I 
must  strongly  protest  against  any  such 
action. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  one  additional  as- 
pect of  this  matter.  Repeal  of  the  spe- 
cial provision  of  existing  law,  as  proposed 
in  the  pending  bill,  is  now  justified  on 
the  groimd  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  has  amended  its  rules  in  the 
1950  and  1960  decennial  censuses,  thus 
ending  the  need  for  the  special  provision 
But  even  without  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  which  I  am  hopeful 
will  be  rejected,  I  am  concerned  that  not 
only  Connecticut  but  also  many  other 
States  will  be  penalized  as  a  result  of  the 
new  rules. 


It  Is  my  understanding  that  present 
Federal  highway  legislation  does  not  In- 
clude the  Increment  of  population  In 
places  of  2.500  to  5,000  in  either  the  rural 


population  which  is  used  as  a  factor  in 
apportioning  the  secondary  funds  or  in 
the  urban  population  in  places  of  5.000 
or  more  which  is  used  in  apportioning 
urban  funds.  Consequently,  this  seg- 
ment of  population  Is  not  counted  in 
Connecticut  and  other  States  in  comput- 
ing either  the  urban  or  the  secondary 
apportionments.  According  to  the  State 
highway  commissioner.  In  Connecticut 
over  60,000  people  will  not  be  counted  in 
arriving  at  future  apportionments. 

I  have  written  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  have  asked  for  a  report  on 
this  situation;  but  to  date  I  have  not  re- 
ceived one.  I  hope  he  can  clear  up  this 
confusion  administratively  between  the 
Census  Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  so  that  an  accurate  count  for 
highway  fund  apportionment  purposes 
can  be  realized.  If  this  cannot  be  done 
administratively,  then  additional  legisla- 
tion might  be  required. 

At  this  time,  I  wish  to  ask  a  few  short 
questions. 

The  States  of  Connecticut  and  Ver- 
mont acted  always  In  good  faith,  did 
they  not? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  allotments  and 
apportionments  have  been  made  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  formula  adopted  by 
Congress,  which  also  was  adopted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  have  they 
not? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  The  funds 
were  apportioned  according  to  the  acts 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  And  the  State  of 
Connecticut  has  undertaken  a  large  road 
program,  with  advance  planning  and  ad- 
vance commitments,  relying  upon  the 
apportionments  which  they  thought  they 
were  to  receive  under  the  old  formula; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Yes.     I  beUeve  a 
hardship   would   be  inflicted  on   those 
States  If  the  amendment  were  to  prevail 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.    I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  jrield? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.     I  should  Uke  to  say 
that   this  question   was   very   carefully 
considered  in  the  subcommittee,  and  in 
the  full  committee.    I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  has  stated  the  situation 
correctly  In  a  chronological  way,  but  the 
practical  situation  and  also  the  correct 
situation  is  that  the  actions  taken  were 
taken  under  the  law.    There  is  no  ques- 
tion of  any  illegal  action  of  any  kind. 
The  States  of  Connecticut  and  Vermont 
acted  in  good  faith,  following  the  inten- 
tion of  the  law.    As  a  practical  matter, 
1962  was  the  first  time  Congress  could 
have  acted  on  this  matter.    The  biennial 
authorization  was  made  in  1962,  and  at 
that  time  no  change  was  made  because 
they  did  not  have  knowledge  of  the  situa- 
tion.   As  a  result,  the  fiscal  1964  appor- 
tionment was  made  and  obligated,  and 
the  apportionment  for  fiscal   1965  has 
been  made,  and  relying  upon  the  1962 
act,  the  States  of  Connecticut  and  Ver- 
mont have  made  their  plans  for  the  use 
of  these  funds. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  were  aware  of  the 
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efforts  that  have  been  made  by  th^ir 
States,  and  the  good  faith  In  which  tfaiey 
have  acted:  they  have  supported  the  $ct 
as  it  was  intended  in  1962,  and  tfafsy 
oppose  this  amendment.  I  believe  tHat 
was  also  the  attitude  of  our  committte. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Ttie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amen)d- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  j 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  reiterate  what  I  stated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  my  remarks  on  this  amend- 
ment; namely,  that  we  wish  to  make  velry 
clear  that  there  is  no  inference  or  allegia- 
tion  whatsoever  that  there  is  or  has 
been  any  lack  of  good  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  or  the 
States  of  Vermont  and  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  MIT.I.KR.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  the  R«c- 
ORD  should  show  absolutely  clearly  that 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  made  that 
statement  in  a  manner  which  cannot 
possibly  be  misunderstood,  so  far  as  the 
good  faith  of  all  the  parties  Is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Indeed  so;  and  I  ap- 
preciate that  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  I  should  like  to  si|g- 
gest  that  his  gracious  statement  wsis  also 
extended  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  NKLSoif],  because  we  have  workjed 
in  bipartisan  fashion  on  this  amend- 
ment. Neither  of  us  wishes  there  to  be 
the  slightest  Inference  of  a  lack  of  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  anyone  concerned. 
We  submitted  our  amendment  only  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  Comptroller 
General,  In  a  report  to  Congress,  pointed 
out  that  the  previous  action  of  Congress 
in  attempting  to  place  the  States  of  Con- 
necticut and  Vermont  in  an  equal  status, 
had  now,  due  to  a  change  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  in  the  ground  rules,  re- 
sulted in  placing  them  In  a  preferred 
statxis,  as  a  result  of  which  Vermont 
received  $73,000  more  in  urban  funds  and 
Connecticut  received  $810,000  more  in 
urban  fimds,  for  the  fiscal  year  1963. 

We  ixAnt  out  that  approximately  tjhe 
same  result  would  have  occurred  In  1962 
and  In  1964,  and  that  at  present  noth- 
ing can  be  done  about  the  matter  fr^ta 
a  constitutional  standpoint.  All  we  are 
urging  Is  that  a  change  be  made  for  the 
fiscal  year  1965. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  WUl 
the  Senator  3rleld? 

air.  MILLER.    Yes,  Indeed. 

Mr.  RANDOLE*H.  I  concur  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  majority  leader.  Earlier 
this  afternoon  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  the  Senator  1  r«m 
Micliigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  made  the  re- 
mark— not  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
but  in  talking  with  Senators— that  in  tjhe 
committee's  consideration  of  the  legis- 
lation now  before  the  Senate,  there  h»d 
been  an  objective  approach — a  biparti- 
san approach.  Certainly  no  member  of 
the  committee  is  more  conscious  of  his 
responsibility  on  subjects  affecting  high- 
ways than  are  the  Senator  from  lotva 
and  the  Sezuitor  from  Wisconsin.  We 
know  the  tenacious  matter  in  which  they 
pursued  the  subject  in  the  subcommittee 
and  in  the  full  committee.  Both  Sen- 
ators remember  the  result  in  the  co|n- 
mittee.    That  is  why  the  majority  of  tlhe 
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committee  members  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated  in  the  Seriate,  as 
it  was  decisively  defeated  in  the  conunit- 
tee. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  that  statement. 
I  am  not  so  sure  that  I  would  care  to 
thank  him  for  his  help,  but  I  thank  him 
for  his  statement  with  respect  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

I  should  also  like  to  add  one  statement. 
The  point  was  made  in  the  committee 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  if 
the  amendment  were  adopted,  some  kind 
of  hardship  or  inconvenience  would  be 
caused  to  those  States,  because  there  has 
been  a  certain  amount  of  planning.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  if  there  had 
not  been  the  windfall  of  over  $2,400,000 
for  the  years  which  are  beyond  recoup- 
ment now,  the  plarming  would  have  been 
in  a  great  deal  more  inconvenient  posi- 
tion than  it  will  be  if  the  amendment  is 
adopted.  These  plans  will  not  be  dras- 
tically revised  because  of  an  amoimt  of 
$73,000  for  Vermont  for  1  year  and  some 
$810,000  for  Connecticut  for  1  year.  I 
believe  it  was  pointed  out  in  committee 
that  they  represent  only  about  15  or  20 
percent  of  the  total  amount  of  the  high- 
way program,  affecting  urban  localities 
in  those  States.  But  the  point  Is,  Should 
the  rest  of  the  States  of  the  Union  con- 
tinue to  bear  what  has  turned  out  to  be 
an  unjust  enrichment  to  those  States? 
I  do  not  believe  that  they  should.  I 
think  that  when  we  have  the  power  to  do 
something  about  it  with  respect  to  the 
fiscal  year  1965.  we  should. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
is  no  fiu'ther  amendment  to  be  proposed. 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bUl. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  wliich  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  RA^JDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

TRANSFER  OP  CERTAIN  LAND  IN 
CITY  OP  DETROIT.  MICH..  FOR  A 
LOW-RENT  HOUSING  PROJECT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  487,  the  bill 
HJi.  772,  and  that  it  be  made  the  pend- 
ing business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lkcislativx  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
772 )  to  provide  for  the  transfer  for  urban 
renewal  purposes  of  land  purchased  for 
a  low-rent  housing  project  in  the  city  of 
Detroit.  Mich. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  no 
action  will  be  taken  tonight  on  the  bill 
(HJl.  772)  which  has  been  made  the  un- 
finished business. 

Tomorrow  it  is  anticipated  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
487  (H.R.  772).  the  Senate  will  possibly 
consider  Calendar  No.  447,  the  bill  (KM. 
3306)  to  establish  a  revolving  fund  from 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
make  loans  to  finance  the  procurement 
of  expert  assistance  by  Indian  tribes  in 
cases  before  the  Indian  Clttims  Commis- 
sion. It  would  be  expected  that  Sena- 
tors most  interested  in  the  bill  would  be 
on  hand. 

The  Senate  will  then  proceed  to  con- 
sider Calendar  No.  455,  the  bill  (S.  1049) 
relating  to  the  Indian  heirship  land  prob- 
lem; also  Calendar  No.  450,  the  bill  (S. 
1172)  to  amend  Public  Law  86-518  and 
section  506  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936.  to  authorize  the  amendment  of  con- 
tracts between  shipowners  and  the 
United  States  dealing  with  vessels  whose 
life  has  been  extended  by  Public  Law 
86-518. 

Then  it  is  expected  that  the  Senate 
will  consider  Calendar  No.  482,  a  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  192)  relating  to  the 
validity  of  certain  rice  acreage  allot- 
ments for  1962  and  prior  crop  years: 
also  Calendar  No.  458,  a  bill  (S.  283)  to 
amend  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act  of  1956;  also  Calendar  No.  488.  a  bill 
(HJR.  4842)  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  to  extend  the  time  of  annual 
meeting  and  for  other  purposes. 

It  is  anticipated  that  if  consideration 
of  those  measures  is  completed  tomor- 
row, together  with  Calendar  No.  483 
(S.  Con.  Res.  1)  to  create  a  joint  com- 
mittee to  study  the  organization  and 
operation  of  the  Congress  and  recom- 
mend Improvements  therein,  the  Senate 
will  go  over  to  Monday. 

On  Monday  next  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  consider  Cal- 
endar No.  531.  the  bill  (HM.  4955)  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  quality  of 
vocational  education  and  to  expand  the 
vocational  education  opportunities  In 
the  Nation,  to  be  followed  by  what  other 
bills  may  be  available  at  the  time. 

It  is  anticipated  that  on  Wednesday 
or  Thursday  the  Senate  might  get 
around  to  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
425.  the  bill  (S.  1915)  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted 
and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937,  and  to 
encourage  the  reduction  of  excess  mar- 
ketings of  milk,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  is  the  so-called  Proxmire  bill. 

Tentatively,  I  say  to  the  distingxiished 
minority  leader,  that  is  the  outline  of 
the  schedule  as  far  as  I  can  see  it  for 
this  week  and  the  next. 


CONGRATULATIONS   TO  SENATORS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  it  is  accurate  to  say  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  had  a  very  productive  day  today. 

In  this  regard  I  wish  to  thank  Senator 
Macnuson  and  Senator  Bartlktt  for 
their  firxe  work  in  bringing  the  fishing 
vessel  construction  bill  to  a  successful 
vote  in  the  Senate,  and  to  thank  the 
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Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wn.LiAMs] 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lauschi]  for  their  contributions  to  the 
debate  thereon. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastorx]  for  his  work 
in  bringing  the  equal  time  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor  and  to  a  final  vote. 

Congratulations  are  also  in  order  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RiBicoFF],  a  distinguished  member 
of  that  committee,  for  their  work  in 
achieving  Senate  passage  of  the  act  to 
aid  those  who  are  mentally  retarded. 

Finally,  I  extend  my  thanks  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph] 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  for  their  excellent  work,  both  in 
committee  and  on  the  floor,  in  achiev- 
ing Senate  passage  of  the  Highway  Act 
amendments. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  Senate  on  a  most  success- 
ful day. 
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AUTHORIZATION  FOR  BILL  TO  RE- 
MAIN  AT   DESK 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
(S.  2185)  be  permitted  to  remain  at  the 
desk  for  1  additional  week  so  that  Sena- 
tors wishing  to  cosponsor  the  proposed 
legislation  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  Soviet  Union  could  well  clear  the 
air  if  it  were  to  pay  up  its  share  of  assess- 
ments. As  of  August  31,  the  Soviet 
Union  owed  a  total  of  $46,271,050 — $14,- 
218,288  in  emergency  force  dues  and  $32,- 
052,762  in  Congo  force  operations.  By 
paying  up  its  dues,  this  Communist  na- 
tion could  demonstrate  its  willingness  for 
better  world  relations. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  heartening  to 
note  that  at  least  one  nation  behind  in 
its  Congo  dues  is  apparently  awakening 
to  the  need  to  pay  its  just  debts.  I  am 
speaking  of  Yugoslavia.  In  the  Evening 
Star  of  October  1,  the  Associated  Press 
reported  that  the  Yugoslav  Ambassador 
has  expressed  his  Government's  inten- 
tions to  pay  its  arrears  for  the  period 
from  November  1, 1961,  to  June  30, 1963— 
an  estimated  $90,000  to  $100,000.  How- 
ever, it  should  be  pointed  out  that  Yugo- 
slavia still  owes  in  Congo  assessments  a 
total  of  $238,853  for  the  period  from 
July  14,  1960,  to  October  31,  1961. 

I  hope  this  portends  a  change  in  think- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  other  Communist- 
bloc  nations.  I  doubt  that  it  will,  how- 
ever, until  the  Soviet  Union  acts.  But 
at  least  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  observation 
made  by  Warren  Unna  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  September  28  proves  to  be 
correct.    Mr.  Unna  reported : 

Yugoslavia's  new  decision  to  pay  up  back 
assessments  Is  looked  upon  as  a  big  step  In 
getting  all  members  of  the  U.N.  to  recognize 
that  a  peacekeeping  force  is  a  major  part  of 
the  TJJ^.'s  responsibilities  and  one  that 
should  be  supported  by  all  UJ^.  members. 


He  said  that  if  It  wished  to  extend  the 
force's  stay  for  6  months  It  should  provide 
the  money  by  Saturday. 

According  to  reliable  sources,  however,  Mr. 
Thant  has  now  agreed  to  wait  untU  October 
12  for  Assembly  acUon.  His  cost  estimates 
were  submitted  today  to  the  Assembly's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  AdmlnistraUve  and 
Budgetary  Questions,  which  hopes  to  com- 
plete its  study  by  tomorrow. 

The  Assembly's  Budgetary  Committee  has 
agreed  to  give  priority  to  the  Congo  force 
resolution,  and  nations  advocating  the  6- 
month  extension  hope  to  start  the  debate 
Wednesday.  If  this  timetable  holds,  the  As- 
sembly is  expected  to  complete  action  next 
week,  meeting  Mr.  Thant's  deadline. 

The  United  States,  the  Congolese  Govern- 
ment, and  other  members  advocating  an  ex- 
tension of  the  force  have  told  Mr.  Thant 
that  3,000  officers  and  men  can  maintain 
order  until  retraining  of  the  Congolese  Army 
is  completed.  In  his  report  to  the  Security 
CouncU  on  September  17,  however,  Mr.  Thant 
said  that  3,000  would  not  be  enough  and  that 
5,000  would  be  the  absolute  minimimi. 


FINANCING  OF  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS OPERATIONS  IN  THE 
CONGO 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  here  we 
go  again.  I  am  referring  to  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  October  1.  The  article,  by  Thomas  J. 
Hamilton,  points  out  that  the  United 
SUtes,  Britain,  Canada,  and  other  West- 
em  powers  have  agreed  to  make  special 
donations  totaling  approximately  $1.3 
million  to  help  maintain  the  United  Na- 
tions force  in  the  Congo  for  6  months 
beyond  December  31. 

And  guess  which  country  will  bear  the 
lion's  share  of  this?  The  United  States, 
of  course — to  the  tune  of  $772,700.  This 
special  donation  is  subject  to  congres- 
sional approval  but,  apparently,  we  al- 
ready have  been  committed.  In  addi- 
tion, the  article  notes,  the  United  States 
has  agreed  to  pay  approximately  $2,140,- 
000  to  meet  the  current  shortage  of  $3.6 
million  for  Congo  operations  In  the  sec- 
ond half  of  1963. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  these  special  do- 
nations should  bear  close  scrutiny  when 
they  are  presented  to  the  Congress.  The 
United  States  cannot  continue  bailing 
out  this  organization  when  other  mem- 
ber nations  are  in  arrears,  as  of  Au- 
gust 31,  a  total  of  $104,798,433 — $5,624,- 
299  for  the  regular  budget,  $27,268,656  for 
the  emergency  force  budget,  and  $71,- 
905,477  for  the  Congo  operational  budget. 
Unless  the  other  nations.  Including  the 
Soviet  Union,  start  meeting  their  obliga- 
tions, it  may  well  be  in  order  for  us  to 
reexamine  our  position  and  at  least 
sound  the  warning  that  we  intend  to 
draw  the  line. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  entitled  "West 
Promises  U.N.  Congo  Funds."  "Yugo- 
slavs Pay  on  Congo  Debt,"  and  "Bel- 
grade Breaks  Red  Holdout  Line  on  UN. 
Support"  may  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  1,  1963] 
West  Promises  U.N.   Congo  Funds— Agrees 

To  DoNATB  tl.3  Million  To  Help  Main- 

TAOf  Troops  Thxrs  an  Extra  6  Months 
(By  Thomas  J.  Hamilton) 

UNn-ED  Nations,  N.Y.,  September  30.— The 
United  States,  Britain,  Canada,  and  other 
Western  powers  have  agreed  to  make  special 
donations  totaling  approximately  »1.3  million 
to  help  maintain  the  United  NaUons  force  in 
the  Congo  for  6  months  more. 

Reliable  sources  said  today  that  this  would 
pave  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  a  reso- 
lution this  week.  Under  the  resolution,  the 
General  Assembly  would  impose  assessments 
to  cbver  the  remainder  of  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  force  in  the  Congo  untU  next 
Jiine  30. 

The  total  expense  for  the  period  between 
December  31  and  June  30  is  estimated  at  $16 
million. 

WITHDRAWAL  WAS  ORDERED 

Nigeria  and  the  Congo  are  leading  the  cam- 
paign among  African  members  to  obtain  the 
passage  of  the  enabling  resolution  by  Oc- 
tober la. 

This  was  the  new  deadline  fixed  by  the 
SecreUry  General,  U  Thant,  if  the  Assembly 
decided  that  the  Congo  force  should  be  kept 
on. 

Last  July.  Mr.  Thant  gave  orders  for  the 
complete  withdrawal  of  the  force  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  when  funds  now  appropriated  would 
be  exhausted.  On  September  a,  however,  he 
announced  that  he  was  submitting  the  issue 
to  the  AssMubly. 


ENVISIONED    rORCK    OF    5,3  50 

Ten  days  later  Mr.  Thant  reported  to  the 
Assembly  that  he  envisioned  a  force  of  5.350. 
at  a  total  cost  for  the  additional  6  months  of 
$19.2  million.  Of  this,  however,  the  Congo- 
lese Government  has  agreed  to  pay  the  equiv- 
alent of  $3.a  million  in  Congolese  francs, 
leaving  the  $16  million  to  be  M-ovided  by  the 
United  Nations. 

According  to  reliable  sources,  the  Western 
powers  have  agreed  upon  the  same  formula 
for  financing  the  force  dxirlng  the  6-month 
extension  that  is  being  used  during  the  sec- 
ond half  of  1963.  The  first  $3  million  would 
be  Imposed  by  assessment,  using  percentages 
employed  in  fixing  assessments  for  the  reg- 
ular United  Nations  budget.  However,  the 
assessments  of  underdeveloped  countries  for 
the  remaining  $13  million  would  be  reduced 
by  55  percent. 

These  reductions  would  result  in  a  short- 
age of  $1.3  million.  Subject  to  congres- 
sional approval,  the  United  States  has  agreed 
to  make  a  special  donation  of  about  $772,700, 
In  addition  to  paying  its  regxUar  assessment 
of  32.02  percent,  to  help  make  up  the  differ- 
ence. 

The  shortage  for  the  second  half  of  1963 
is  estimated  at  a  total  of  $3.6  million. 

The  United  States,  in  addition  to  paying 
Its  regular  assessment,  has  agreed  to  pay 
approximately  $2,140,000  to  meet  thU  cxirrent 
shortage. 

Fifteen  other  members  have  agreed  to  make 
extra  donations.  They  are:  Australia,  Aus- 
tria, Britain,  Canada,  Denmark,  Finland,  Ice- 
land, Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxembourg,  the 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway  and 
Sweden. 

According  to  reliable  sources,  the  same  16 
delegations  have  agreed,  subject  to  approval 
of  their  Governments,  to  make  further  dona- 
tions against  the  impending  shortage  for  the 
extended  stay  of  the  Congo  forces. 

These  sources  said  that  France  was  sug- 
gesting that  the  Advisory  Committee  ask  the 
Assembly  to  reduce  Mr.  Thant's  cost  estimate 
for  next  year  to  $16.6  million.  Alternately,  It 
is  understood.  France  wants  the  Assembly  to 
ask  the  Secretary  General  to  hold  the  cost  to 
$16  million. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Oct.  1,  1963 j 
Yugoslavs  Pat  on  Congo  Debt 

UNn-ED  Nations,  NY.,  October  1— Yugo- 
slavia says  It  will  pay  some  of  the  money  it 
owes  for  the  United  Nations  operation  In 
the  Congo. 

The  Yugoslav  Ambassador,  Miso  Pavicevlc, 
announced  yesterday  after  a  meeting  with 
UJI.  Secretary  General  U  Thant  that  his 
Government  wlU  pay  Its  arreai«  for  the 
period  from  November  1,  1961  to  June  30. 
1963— an  estimated  $90,000  to  $100,000.    The 
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period  U  that  be^nnin^  with  Mr.  Thaat'i 
election  to  ofBce.  ' 

Yugoslavia  owea  a  toUl  of  $361,»68  fiDoa 
July  14.  1960.  to  the  beflnnlnc  of  September. 
It  Is  the  first  ConununiBt  country  to  offer  to 
pay  anything. 

Mr  Pavlceylc  said  the  question  of  paying 
the  assessment  for  the  last  6  months  of  tjhls 
year  Is  still  under  discussion.  Yugolavta's 
participation  In  the  operation  during  the 
first  6  months  of  1964  will  depend  on  the 
assembly's  decision  to  continue  the  xiJI. 
Congo  force,  he  said.  I 

YugoslaTla's  contribution  for  the  6  months 
would  be  a  little  more  than  $6,000.  J 

Mr.  Pavlcevlc  noted  that  his  country  had 
bought  $200,000  of  U.N.  bonds — much  of 
which  went  Into  the  Congo — and  helped 
sponsor  the  resolution  authorizing  the  bdnd 
issue. 

At  the  special  assembly  session  considering 
I7.N.  money  problem  last  spring,  Yugoelawla 
said  It  might  reconsider  Its  stand  on  ihe 
Congo  payments.  I 

It  has  always  paid  Its  assessment  for  ihe 
Middle  Bast  peacekeeping  operation  and  ^as 
units  with  the  U.N.  force  there.  ; 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  28,  19J$3] 

BCLGRAOB   BXKAKS  RKO   HOLOOUT  LllfE  ON  I].N. 
SUPPOET 

(By  Warren  Unna) 

VtrtTTO  Nations,  NT.,  September  21. — 
Yugoslavia  has  decided  to  break  the  Cc 
munlst  logjam  against  paying  up  on  b$ck 
assessments  to  the  United  Nations'  peace- 
keeping operation  In  the  Congo. 

The  move,  confirmed  by  Yugoslav  officials 
to  the  Washington  Poet  here  today,  is  ca^is- 
Ing  excited  ripples  among  Western  delegates 
to  the  United  Nations.  They  say  it  could 
either:  J 

Portend  a  change  of  heart  on  the  parfl  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  with  which  Yugoslavia  la 
having  Increasingly  warm  relations,  suid  Ifad 
the  way  for  an  eventual  contribution  to  the 
U.N.'s  peacekeeping  operations  by  the  wt^ole 
Communist  bloc,  or 

Embarrass  the  Communist  bloc,  which  I  up 
until  now  has  contended  that  the  U.lT.'s 
peacekeeping  operation  in  the  Congo  is  il- 
legal and  nothing  more  than  an  Imperialis- 
tic attempt  to  control  Africa. 

FAE    AKSAO    OF   BZST 

Actually,  Yugoslavia's  record  in  the 
has  been  far  aihead  of  the  rest  of  the  Cdm- 
munlst  bloc.  Yugoslavia  contributed  some 
troops  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  VH.  Co^go 
operation  in  1961.  This  year  It  bought  two 
$100,000  bonds,  in  January  and  In  April,  to 
help  ease  the  tremendous  Indebtedneos  the 
n  Jf .  now  is  In  because  of  its  expensive  Coago 
operation. 

Yugoslavia  also  has  contributed  troopa  to 
the  current  UJJ.  observer  operation  in  iTe- 
men,  and  has  been  a  financial  contributor 
to  the  XJH.  Emergency  Force  In  the  G|iza 
Strip. 

Nevertheless,  Yugoslavia's  new  decision 
to  pay  up  back  assessments  is  looked  u^on 
as  a  big  step  In  getting  all  members  of  the 
UJf.  to  recognize  that  a  peacekeeping  force 
is  a  major  part  of  the  U.N.'s  responsibilllies 
and  one  that  should  be  supported  by  all 
UJ^.   members. 

Yugoslavia  owed  only  $300,000  In  b$ck 
Congo  assessments  as  of  June  30,  a  relatively 
small  amount  because  of  her  relatively  poor 
status.  But  a  total  of  56  nations  now  iwe 
the  U.N.  almost  $72  million  and  a  cbatige 
of  heart  by  Yugoslavia  on  its  small  debt  pre- 
sumably coxild  have  a  chain-reaction  efHect 
on  the  other  delinquents. 

SET  0»T  BT  THANT  VISPT 

Members  of  the  Yugoslav  mission  to  the 
UJ».  here  said  their  country's  change  of  jiol- 
icy  started  with  the  visit  of  U.N.  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  to  Yugoslavia  in  May  and 
his  talks  with  President  Tito. 
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In  June,  during  the  General  Assembly's 
speclAl  aesBlon  on  UJf.  financee.  the  Yugo- 
slav delegate  declared  that  while  his  coun- 
try had  had  serious  objections  to  the  way  the 
UJr.  military  forces  were  operating  In  the 
Congo  under  the  late  Secretary  General  Dag 
Hammarskjold,  it  was  Inclined  to  look  dif- 
ferently on  U  Thant's  efforts. 

The  World  Court  and  the  General  Assem- 
bly both  have  agreed  that  financial  assess- 
ments for  the  UJ*.  peacekeeping  operatioios 
are  binding  on  all  members.  And  under 
article  19  of  the  UJf.  Charter,  a  nation  that 
Is  delinquent  more  than  2  years  in  its  pay- 
ments loses  its  vote  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly. 

Yugoslavia,  because  of  Its  other  contribu- 
tions, is  in  no  Immediate  jeopardy  of  losing 
her  vote  anyway.  But  If  the  Soviet  bloc, 
which  accounts  for  the  major  share  of  the 
membership  arrears,  does  not  make  some 
payment  by  the  end  of  this  year,  each  of  the 
Communist  countries  stands  to  lose  its  vote 
when  next  year's  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  begins. 

FRANCE  MAT  LOSE  VOTE 

France,  which  also  has  refused  to  make 
any  financial  contributions  to  the  UJf.'s 
Congo  operations,  stands  to  lose  its  General 
Assembly   vote  in   1965. 

Observers  here  underlined  the  fact  that 
although  the  recent  thaw  In  Soviet  relations 
with  the  West  has  been  evidenced  in  many 
directions,  there  has  been  no  sign  of  any 
softening  of  the  Soviet  opposition  to  UJf. 
peacekeeping  operations,  which  give  this 
world  body  its  teeth. 

They  now  see  some  pofisibility  of  Yugo- 
slavia's new  action  becoming  a  "harbinger" 
of  things  to  come. 


FOOD  FOR  PEACE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  a  speech 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, my  Michigan  colleague.  Repre- 
sentative Jakxs  O.  O'Hara,  called  atten- 
tion to  what  he  termed  an  abuse  of 
Public  Law  480,  often  known  as  the  food 
for  peace  program.  As  Representative 
O'Hara  pointed  out.  this  has  resulted  in 
serious  injury  to  processing  plants  and 
employment  at  those  plants  in  three 
States,  including  Michigan.  I  wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  my  colleague's  re- 
marks, which  appear  on  page  18286 
in  the  Congressional  Record  for  Mon- 
day. September  30. 

Abuses  of  the  intent  of  Public  Law 
480  have  brought  about  an  artificial 
shortage  of  what  are  known  as  wheat 
clears,  a  raw  material  needed  by  the 
three  processing  plants  If  they  are  to 
continue  operations.  Recently,  the  three 
companies — Hercules  Powder,  Midwest 
Solvents,  and  National  Industrial  Prod- 
ucts— have  been  unable  to  purchase  sec- 
ond clears,  a  byproduct  in  the  produc- 
tion of  patent  flour.  One  of  the  com- 
panies was  told  no  second  clears  win 
be  available  to  domestic  processors  until 
January  of  next  year. 

The  reason  for  the  scarcity  of  second 
clears  is  the  Public  Law  480  program. 
Although  clears  are  not  in  surplus  and 
in  spite  of  the  fact  Public  Law  480  is 
limited  to  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, they  are  being  exported  as  flour 
imder  Government  programs.  The 
shortage,  as  Representative  O'Hara  has 
pointed  out,  was  attributed  mainly  to 
large  shipments  of  flour  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  under  Public  Law  480. 


This  Is  a  serious  mistake  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  food  for  peace  program. 
I  Join  my  colleague  in  urgmg  that  im- 
mediate steps  be  taken  by  responsible 
ofiBcials  to  right  this  wrong  and  again 
make  second  clears  available  to  our 
domestic  processors. 


ADJOURNMENT 


The  PRESH)INO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  in  the  chair> .  What  is  the  will 
of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
October  3,  1963,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  2,  1963: 

Department  of  State 

W.  True  Davis,  Jr.,  of  Miseouri.  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Switzer- 
land. 

n.8.  Taxift  Commission 

Dan  H.  Fenn.  Jr..  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  for 
the  term  expiring  June  16,  1969. 

Office   of   Science    and    Technologt 

Colin  Munro  MacLeod,  of  New  York,  to 
be  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology. 

PiTBUc  Health  Service 

The  following-named  persons  to  the  posi- 
tion indicated: 

Dr.  Russell  Alexander  DixoifTof  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Regents,  National  Library  of  Medicine, 
Public  Health  Service,  for  term  of  4  years 
expiring  August  3,   1967. 

Dr.  Herman  Howe  Fussier,  of  Illinois,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  Na- 
tional Library  of  Medicine,  Public  Health 
Service,  for  term  of  4  years  expiring  Augiist  3, 
1967. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  2,  1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DJD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

n  Timothy  2:15:  Study  to  show  your- 
selves approved  unto  God. 

Almighty  God,  grant  that  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  all  mankind  may  be 
touched  and  transformed  by  the  redeem- 
ing and  regenerating  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  be  blessed  with  a  deeper  ap- 
preciation and  experience  of  Thy  grace 
and  favor. 

May  we  daily  carry  on  in  faith  and 
faithfulness,  availing  ourselves  of  Thy 
divine  greatness  and  goodness  as  we  en- 
deavor to  be  the  heralds  of  peace  and  the 
builders  of  a  better  world. 

We  pray  that  the  Members  of  this  leg- 
islative body  may  become  Increasingly 
strong  in  the  possession  and  power  of  the 
spiritual  resources. 

Show  us  how  we  may  fortify  our 
beloved  country  against  those  evil  forces 
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and    corrupting    influences    which    are 
seeking  to  undermine  and  destroy  the 
prmciples  of  democracy. 
Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  1280.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jan 
Koss; 

HJl.2303.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eliza- 
beth KoUolan  Zzmirian; 

HJl.  3648.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Plore 
Luigi  BiaalotU; 

H Jl.  376i  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna  C. 
Chmlelewcki: 

H.R.  4075.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Norl- 
yuki  Mlyata;  and 

H.R.  7022.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Margue- 
rite Lefebvre  Bronghton. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HJl.  3369.  An  act  for  the  reUcf  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  O.  Mason. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1096.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  itn. 
Susanna  Orun  (8uaanne  Roth); 

8.  1387.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jcrfin  Jo- 
seph (also  known  as  Hanna  Oeorgea  Yous- 
sef): 

S.  1341.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oabrlcl 
Kerenyl; 

S.  1488.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  A.  B. 
Cacace; 

S.  1838.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hannah 
Robbtns; 

S.  1881.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lydia  Anne 
Poote;  and 

S.  1988.  An  act  to  prohibit  fishing  in  the 
territorial  waters  ot  the  United  States  and  in 
certain  other  areas  by  persons  other  than 
naUonals  or  inhabitanu  of  the  United 
States. 


RESIGNATION    PROM    THE    HOUSE 
OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication: 

corgbxas  of  the  united  states. 

House  of  Repkebxntatives. 
WtuhingtoH,  D.C.,  September  26,  19€3. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

E>ea«  Me.  Spkarzx:  I  beg  leave  to  inform 
you  that  I  have  this  day  transmitted  to  the 
Honorable  John  B.  Connally.  Governor  of 
Texas,  my  resignation  as  a  Representative 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  from  the 
10th  District  of  Texas,  the  resignation  to 
become  effective  the  20th  day  of  December, 
1963.  A  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Governor 
is  attached. 
Warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Homes  THoaNBxaaT. 


Seftembee  26,  1963. 
Hon.  John  B.  Connallt, 
Governor  of  Texas, 
Austin,  Tex. 

Deab  Goveenoe  Connallt:  I  hereby  ten- 
der to  you  my  resignation  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  from  the  10th  Dis- 
trict of  Texas,  the  resignation  to  become 
effective  the  20th  day  of  December  1963. 
Warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Homes  Thoenbeebt. 


ELECTRIC  CONSUMERS  IN  THE 
PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  1007)  to  guar- 
antee electric  consumers  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  first  call  on  electric  energy 
generated  at  Federal  hydroelectric  plants 
in  that  region  and  to  guarantee  electric 
consumers  in  other  regions  reciprocal 
priority,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
House  amendments  thereto,  insist  on  the 
House  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
AspiNALL,  Rogers  of  Texas,  Hality,  Say- 
LOR,  and  Westlakd. 


MRS.  ELIZABETH  G.  MASON 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (ILR.  3369)  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Q.  Mason, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  biU. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  2,  after  line  3.  Insert: 

"Sec.  2.  Section  104(b)  of  the  Civil  RighU 
Act  of  1957.  as  ametided  (42  UJS.C.  1975c(b) ) , 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "September  30. 
1963*  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30, 1964'." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  oi  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  WILUAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object. 


SOVIET  INTENTION  CONCERNING 
MOON  LANDINGS 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  newspaper 
item. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fi-om 
Texas? 

Il^re  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  much  talk  recently  about  the 
Russians  giving  up  on  their  announced 
intent  to  land  a  man  on  the  moon  be- 
fore the  United  States.  I  have  sus- 
pected, although  I  make  do  pretense  of 
having  accurate  information  concerning 
their  intentions,  that  the  Russians  are 
not  going  to  give  up  their  leadership 
and  prominence  to  the  United  States 
in  this  field  without  making  a  great  ef- 


fort. The  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  last  M<mday,  Septem- 
ber 30,  1963,  rings  the  bell  as  having 
some  element  of  truth  in  it.  To  say  the 
least,  the  article  is  well  worth  reading. 
To  me  it  sounds  as  if  Russia  Is  anxious 
to  pull  another  first  and  embarrass  the 
Americans  again. 
Yinu  Oacaeuc  Sees  Russia  No.  1  om  Moon 

Paets,  September  29. — Soviet  Spaceman 
Yuri  Gagarin  predicted  today  that  Russia 
will  land  a  man  on  the  moon  before  the 
United  States. 

He  made  the  prediction  in  a  copyrighted 
article  In  Le  Journal  du  Dtmanche,  a  Parts 
newspaper  published  on  Sunday. 

His  statement  that  "there  (on  the  moon) 
we  will  again  be  first"  strengthened  the 
beliefs  of  scientists  at  the  14th  International 
Astronautlcal  Congress  here  that  Russia  was 
not  eager  to  accept  President  Kennedy's 
proposal  of  a  joint  American-Soviet  lunar 
expedition. 

Observers  said  Gagarin  would  not  have 
made  the  bold  prediction  if  tt  did  not  reflect 
Soviet  scientists'  confidence  that  they  are 
ahead  of  their  American  rtvals  in  heavy 
rocketry. 


TO    LAY    ON    THE    TABLE     HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  514 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Committee  on  Rules  reported  House 
Resolution  514  concerning  a  trip  to  be 
made  by  members  of  the  Coinmittee  on 
Agriculture.  The  matter  did  not  get 
through  until  after  the  trip  was  over. 
It  is  now  on  the  Calendar.  I  ask  unaxil- 
mous  consent  th&t  House  Resolution  514 
be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objectlou. 
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TRAVEL  AUTHORITY  TO  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERSTATE  AND  FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  can  up  House  Resolution  535  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  lliat,  notwlthstaivdlng  the  pro- 
visions of  H.  Rea.  17,  IHghty  rtghth  Coacreas, 

the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof 
(consisting  at  not  more  than  ftv*  oaembcrs) , 
Is  authorized  to  travel  outside  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  studies 
and  investigations  into — 

( 1 )  international  communications,  in- 
cluding allocation  of  the  radio  q>ectrum  and 
the  operations  of  the  Communtcatloiw 
SateUlte  Corporation; 

(2)  civil  aeronautics,  including  interna- 
tional routes  and  fares,  and  prototype  air- 
craft;  and 

(3)  ths  administration  by  the  United 
States  Ttavel  Service  of  the  Internatlooal 
Travel  Act  of  1961;  while  such  committee  or 
subcommittee,  as  the  case  may  be.  Is  at- 
tending (which  attendance  is  hereby  au- 
thorized) the  International  Telecommuni- 
cations Conference  convening  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  on  October  7,  1968,  and  the 
Conference  of  the  International  CivU  Air 
Organization,  convening  at  Salzburg.  Ger- 
many, and  at  Rome,  Italy,  on  October  22. 
1963,  and  while  traveUng  to  and  from  such 
conferences. 

Notwithstanding  H.  Res.  17,  Elghty-eigbth 
Congress,  local  currencies  ownad  by  the 
United  States  shall  be  made  available  in 
accordance  with  section  S02  of  the  Mutual 
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Security  Act  of  1954  (23  U.S.C.  1764)  'to  the 
committee  for  ezpenaes  of  lt«  membetv  and 
employees  engaged  in  carrying  out  th4ir  offi- 
cial duties  under  section  136  of  tbe  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1M6  (2  jUJS.C. 
lOOd).  subject  to  the  following  limitations: 
(1)  no  member  or  employee  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  local  curren- 
cies or  appropriated  funds  for  subsistence 
in  an  amoimt  In  excess  of  the  maximum  per 
diem  rates  approved  for  oversea  travel  as  set 
forth  in  the  Standardized  Ooverfunent 
Travel  Regulations,  as  revised  and  an|ended 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  (2)  no  mem- 
ber or  employee  of  the  committee  sh^l  re- 
ceive or  expend  an  amoxint  for  trans^rta- 
tlon  in  excess  of  actual  traiuportation  costs, 
and  (3)  no  appropriated  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  defray Iqg  ex- 
pense* of  members  or  employees  of  tha  com- 
mittee in  any  country  where  counterpart 
funds  are  available  for  such  purpose.. 

Each  member  or  employee  of  the  cofnmit- 
tee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  thd  com- 
mittee an  itemized  report  showing  (4)  the 
number  of  days  visited  in  each  (^iintry 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent.  (B)  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  (C)  the 
cost  of  transportation  furnished  by  public 
carrier  or,  if  such  transportation  wa«  fur- 
nished by  an  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government,  the  identification  of  the  agen- 
cy. All  ruch  individual  reports  sb^Il  be 
filed  by  the  chairman  with  the  Comtnittee 
on  House  Administration  and  shall  b«  open 
to  public  inspection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  3,  strike  out  lines  3  through  7,  inclu- 
sive, and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 
"meetings  of  the  International  Telecommu- 
nications Union  commencing  at  Otneva, 
Swltserland,  October  7,  1983,  and  meetitigs  of 
the  International  Air  Transport  Asso<4ation 
commencing  at  Rome,  Italy,  October  7,  1963, 
and  while  traveling  to  and  from  such 
meetings." 

•   The      committee      amendment      was 
agreed  to. 

llie    resolution,    as    amended, 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  la^d  on 
the  table.  I 


was 


TO  GRANT  ADDITIONAL  TRAVE^AU- 
THORTTY  TO  THE  COMMl'lTEfc  ON 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Hules 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  536  anfl  ask 
for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolutio|i  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  H.  Res.  38,  Bghty-elghth  Coqgress, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
txire  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  here- 
by authorized  to  designate  and  appoint  not 
to  exceed  five  members  of  the  Committjee  on 
Agriculture  and  not  to  exceed  two  employees 
of  such  committee  to  attend  the  Ti^elfth 
Biennial  Conference  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  of  the  United  Nations 
meeting  in  Rome,  Italy,  November  16  to  De- 
cember 5,  1963,  and  the  chairman  o(  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  Is  further  thereby 
authorised  to  direct  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  employees  designated  and 
appointed  by  him  to  visit  and  to  cotiduct 
studies  in  such  countries  of  Europe^  the 
Mediterranean  area,  and  the  Near  Eaurt  as 
may  be  directed  by  the  chairman  of  said 
committee,  to  carry  out  the  committee's 
■tatutory  responsibility  for  legislative  over- 


sight of  Public  Law  480,  Eighty-third  Con- 
gress, title  VI  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954, 
and  to  observe  the  operations  of  other  United 
States  programs  in  such  countries  as  may  be 
visited  while  overseas  to  attend  the  confer- 
ence set  forth  above. 

Notwithstanding  section  1764  of  title  22, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provisions 
of  law,  local  ciirrencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  employees  en- 
gaged in  carrying  out  their  official  duties  un- 
der section  190(d)  of  title  2.  United  States 
Code:  Provided.  (1)  That  no  member  or  em- 
ployee of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  ex- 
pend local  currencies  or  appropriated  funds 
for  subsistence  In  an  amount  In  excess  of  the 
maxlmxim  per  diem  rates  approved  for  over- 
sea travel  as  set  forth  in  the  Standardized 
Government  Travel  Regulations,  as  revised 
and  amended  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget; 
(2)  that  no  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount 
for  transportation  in  excess  of  actual  trans- 
portation costs;  (3)  no  appropriated  funds 
shall  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  defray- 
ing expenses  of  members  of  said  committee 
or  its  employees  in  any  country  where  coun- 
terpart funds  are  available  for  this  purpose. 

That  each  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
said  committee  an  Itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  in  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  if  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or  if  such  transportation  Is  furnished  by 
an  agency  of  the  United  States  Government, 
the  identification  of  the  agency.  All  such 
individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chair- 
man with  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration and  shall  be  open  to  public  Inspec- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  First,  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  these  resolutions  are  not 
available  at  the  desk.  I  finally  managed 
to  get  a  copy  after  the  first  one  had  gone 
through.  I  would  suggest  to  my  good 
friend  from  Virginia  that  in  the  future 
we  have  available  copies  of  these  reso- 
lutions. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  this  question:  Several  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  are  just 
back  from  a  trip  to  Yugoslavia.  Is  this 
smother  trip  for  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  There  was  no 
resolution  passed  on  the  trip  that  the 
gentleman  speaks  of.  It  was  conducted 
by  a  subcommittee.  This  is  a  subcom- 
mittee to  enter  into  certain  International 
conferences  pertaining  to  agricultural 
matters  in  which  this  coimtry  Is  vitally 
interested.  For  Instance,  they  attended, 
while  there,  a  conference  In  respect  to 
Public  Law  480  where  we  spend  a  great 
deal  of  money,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
and  it  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  has  no  relation  then 
to  that  granddaddy  of  all  junketing  or- 
ganizations, the  Interparliamentary 
Union? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  refers 
to  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  and 
he  has  done  so  for  many  years,  as  a 


junket.  Why  does  he  not  go  himself? 
Why  does  he  not  take  some  interest  in 
this  great  organization?  He  has  been 
invited,  the  gentleman  is  a  Member  of 
the  American  Congress  and  is  eligible 
and  should  become  active  as  a  member 
of  the  American  group  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union.  He  has  sniped  at 
all  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  year  after  year.  It 
is  not  a  junketing  expedition.  In  Bel- 
grade everybody  who  was  there  worked 
seriously  morning,  noon  and  night.  The 
gentleman  snipes  at  It.  Why  does  he 
not  go?  The  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
[Mr.  Hoeven]  goes,  but  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  just  continues  to  snipe  at  the 
Interparliamentary  Union.  I  read  the 
gentleman's  statement  while  I  was  in 
Belgrade.  I  did  not  want  to  go  to  Bel- 
grade, but  I  went  there,  because  I  am 
interested.  I  have  served  16  years  with 
that  organization,  and  one  half  of  that 
time  I  have  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  During  all  of  that 
time  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  sits  back 
and  snipes  and  complains.  The  gentle- 
man says  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture has  been  on  a  junket.  Your  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hoeven]  has  been  Interested  in  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  for  many 
years.  It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand why  you  continue  to  complain. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  not  gone  on  these 
junkets  because,  among  other  reasons, 
I  have  some  concern  for  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  have 
yielded  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina.  There  are  several  innings  to 
a  ball  game.  The  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  has  had  his  inning.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  should  now 
have  his. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  first  place,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  does  not  care  to 
indulge  in  any  of  these  junketing  deals. 
The  Interparliamentary  Union  would 
not  have  been  the  junketing  organiza- 
tion that  it  is  if  it  were  not  for  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
CooLEY] .  I  do  not  know  of  one  of  these 
trips  he  has  missed  in  15  years  I  have 
been  in  Congress.  I  am  going  to  con- 
tinue, I  may  say  to  the  gentleman,  to 
snipe  at  all  junketing  organizations.  So 
just  keep  yoiu-  feet  braced. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  has  been  in  operation  for  74 
years,  long  before  either  of  us  came  to 
Congress,  and  I  am  certain  that  it  will 
continue  long  after  both  of  us  have  gone. 
The  gentleman  just  does  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  and  apparently  refuses  to  learn 
anjrthlng  about  it.  Certainly  there  is 
no  reason  to  bring  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  into  this  discussion.  The 
resolution  imder  consideration  Is  not  in 
any  way  related  to  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Since  the  gentleman  has 
extended  his  remarks,  and  with  a  refer- 
ence to  me,  I  feel  completely  free  to  do 
so. 

The  gentleman  says  I  know  nothing 
about    the    Interparliamentary    Union 
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and  refuse  to  learn  ansrthing  about  It. 
I  say  to  him  that  it  has  no  record  of 
accomplishment  except  to  provide  the 
excuse  for  a  number  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  their  wives,  sometimes  even 
other  members  of  their  families,  to  take 
a  jaimt  somewhere  over  the  world  with 
much  if  not  all  the  expense  borne  by  the 
taxpayers  of  America.  This  much  I  do 
know  about  the  organization. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  wish  any  time  on  this 
resolution  ? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    No;  no  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection. 
the  resolution  is  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  EvidenUy  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 
A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  1631 
Adair  Hoffman  Rains 

Arends  HoUneld  Relfel 

Ashley  Hoemer  Rlelilman 

Ashmore  Jarman  Rogers,  Tex 

Auchlncloss         Jennings  Rooney  N  T 

Ayres  Jones.  Ala.  Rooney!  Pa. ' 

Baker  Jones,  Mo.  Roosevelt 

Bass  I    Karth  Rosenthal 

BatUn  Kelly  Ryan.  NY. 

Becker  Kllbum  st  Oeorg© 

Belcher  Kyi  st  Onge 

Bennett.  Mich.   Laird  Schadeberg 

Blatnlk  Latte  Schenck 

Bolton.  Leslnaki  Scott 

Oliver  P.  Uoyd  SheUey 

Bonner  Long.  La.  Slbal 

Bruce  McDowell  Slices 

Buckley  MacOregor  Smith,  Calif 

Burton  MallUaj^  Smith.  Iowa" 

Byrnes.  WU.        Martin,  Calif.      Springer 
Cameron  Martin.  Mass.     Stafford 

Chenoweth  Martin.  Nebr.      Steed 

R^I^  ^  Mathlas  Stubblefleld 

Derwlnskl  Matsimaga  Sullivan 

Devlne  MiUer,  H.Y.         Thompaon,  La. 

Dlggs  Milte  Thombw; 

Dulski  Montoya  ToUefson 

reighan  Morrison  Tapper 

Pogarty  Nelsen  Udall 

Ford  Norblad  tniraan 

Fuqua  O'Brien,  lU.         Utt 

Green.  Oreg.        Osmers  Vinson 

Green,  Pa.  Ostertag  Westiand 

Gubser  Pllcher  White 

Harris  Piinon  Wlckersham 

Healey  Powell  Willis 

Hebert  Pudnskl  Wilson,  Bob 

Hoeven  Qule  Wydler 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  317 
Members  have  answered  to  their  ruunes. 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PROVIDING  AN  ADDITIONAL  STA- 
TIONERY ALLOWANCE  FOR  MEM- 
BERS OP  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP- 
RESENTATIVES 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Commltee  on  House  Admin- 
istration I  call  up  House  Resolution  533 
and  ask  for  Its  immediate  consideraUon. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Re»)lved,  That,  In  addition  to  any  amount* 
authorlaed  by  law  and  untU  otherwlae  pro- 
vided by  Uw,  there  shaU  be  paid  from  tha 
coQtlngent  fund  of  the  House  of  Representa^ 
tlves  an  additional  allowance  for  stationery 
of  $600.  Such  payment  shall  be  made  to 
each  Member  and  the  Resident  Commissioner 
from  Puerto  Rico  serving  as  such  on  or  after 
the  date  of  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  resolution  means, 
I  take  it.  if  approved,  that  there  la  to  be  a 
$600  annual  increase  in  the  stationery 
allowance  for  each  Member,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  would  raise  it  from 
$1,800  to  $2,400? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  $2,400  would  be 
permanent  thereafter? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  thinks 
the  Members  need  $2,400  as  a  stationery 
allowance? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  There  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  about  it.  A  great  many 
Members  need  it.  As  early  as  Jime  and 
July  we  received  requests  because  Mem- 
bers were  overdrawn.  We  feel  it  is  not 
fair  to  have  a  Member  dig  down  into  his 
own  pocket  to  pay  for  official  business. 
We  have  over  a  hundred  letters  and 
phone  calls  from  different  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  are  over- 
drawn. 

Mr.  GROSS.  "A  great  many  Mem- 
bers" is  100  Members  out  of  435,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Will  the  gentleman 
repeat  the  question? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  "great  many  Mem- 
bers" to  whom  the  gentleman  referred 
totals  100  out  of  435? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  used  the  figure  of 
100,  but  It  Is  more  than  that.  Almost 
all  the  new  Members  are  overdrawn. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  did  the  commit- 
tee approve  this  resolution? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  We  had  hearings  on 
this  about  10  days  ago.  The  subcommit- 
tee met  yesterday  and  passed  it  unani- 
mously, then  we  passed  It  this  morning 
In  the  full  committee  by  unanimous  vote. 
It  was  put  on  the  calendar  for  today's 
business. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  Only  this  morn- 
ing, between  10  and  12  o'clock,  was  this 
resolution  approved  by  the  committee 
and  here  It  is  on  the  House  floor.  This 
is  really  fast  action. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Yes,  but  we  have  had 
It  up  for  consideration  for  several 
months. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  see  no 
justification  whatever.  In  view  of  the  tax 
reduction  bill  and  in  view  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  US.  Treasury,  for  an  increase 
of  $600  In  the  stationery  allowance  for 
each  of  the  435  House  Members.  I  am 
opposed  to  this  resolution  and  the  other 
resolutions,  along  these  same  lines,  which 
I  understand  are  to  follow. 
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Mr.  FRIEDEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 

the  previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 

the  resolution. 
Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 

demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  najrs  were  refused. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  a 

motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


FURNISHING  OF  AIR  MAIL  AND  SPE- 
CIAL DELIVERY  STAMPS 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration I  call  up  House  Resolution  532 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved.  That  (a)  In  addition  to  postage 
stamps  authorized  to  be  furnished  under 
any  other  provision  of  law,  until  otherwise 
provided  by  law,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
ReiM-esentatlvee  shall  procure  and  furnish 
United  States  alrmaU  and  special  delivery 
stamps  (1)  to  each  RepresentaUve  and  the 
Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico 
serving  as  such  on  and  after  the  date  of 
adopUon  of  this  resolution,  in  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $100  and  (2)  to  each  standing 
committee  of  the  House  oS  Representatives, 
upon  request  of  the  chairman  thereof,  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $60. 

(b)  In  addition  to  postage  stamps  author- 
ized under  any  other  provision  of  law,  until 
otherwise  provided  by  law,  the  Speaker,  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders,  and  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  whips  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  each  be  allowed  United 
States  alrmaU  and  special  delivery  stamps 
in  an  amount  not  exceeding  $90,  and  the 
following  officers  of  the  House  of  HepTwenta- 
tlves  shall  each  be  allowed  such  stamps  In 
the  amounts  herein  specified  as  foUows:  The 
Clerk  of  the  House,  $160;  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms.  $120;  the  Doorkeeper.  $100;  and  the 
Postmaster,  $80. 

(c)  There  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  of  R^reeentatives 
B-ach  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
a  division. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — ayes  215,  noes  22. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The     SPEAKER.    The     Chair     has 
cotmted  a  quorum. 
So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL  ALLOWANCE  FOR  TEL- 
EPHONE AND  TELEGRAPH  SERV- 
ICE FOR  MEMBERS  OP  THE  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  House  Resolution 
531  and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 
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The    Clerk    read    the    resolution!    as 

follows: 

Resolved,  That,  until  otherwlM  pro'^lded 
by  law.  there  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  accordance  with  reg:ulatlon8  pre- 
scribed by  the  Conunlttee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, such  amounts  as  may  be  nece^sfu-y 
to  pay  (1)  toll  charges  on  strictly  oljlclal 
long-distance  telephone  calls,  and  (2) 
charges  on  strictly  official  telegrams,  cable- 
grams, and  radiograms,  made  or  sent  t)y  or 
on  behalf  of  each  Member  of  the  IIovi4e  of 
Representatives  (Including  the  Resljdent 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico) ,  other  than 
the  Speaker,  the  majority  leader,  the  minor- 
ity leader,  the  majority  whip,  and  minority 
whip,  aggregating  not  to  exceed  ten  thou- 
sand units.  The  units  authorized  under  this 
resolution  shall  be  In  addition  to  the  number 
of  units  to  which  such  Member  otherwise 
may  be  entitled  during  a  term. 

Sic.  2.  As  used  in  the  first  section  of  this 
resolution,  the  words  "unit"  and  "term"  iihall 
have  the  meaning  given  such  words  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  June  23,  1949  (2  d£.C. 
4«g). 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  see  if  I  unaer- 
stand  this  correctly.  Each  Member  is 
now  allocated  what? — 80,000  units? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.     90,000  units.  1 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  would  take  i|t  to 
90,000? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  This  will  bring  |t  to 
100.000.  i 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  worse  thin  I 
thought.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  {this 
question:  How  many  units  are  required 
for  1  minute  of  long-distance  telephone 
wmversation? 

Mr.  FRLKDEIi.  For  each  minutte  of 
telephone  conversation  It  is  5  units.  The 
minimum  Is  3  minutes;  so  for  3  minlutes 
it  is  15  units. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  the  gentleman  fig- 
ured out  how  many  hours  this  would  al- 
low each  Member,  assuming  that  it  was 
all  used  for  long-distance  telephone 
calls?  I 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  have  not  flgmred 
that  out.  But  I  know  this,  in  the  87th 
Congress  85  Members  at  least — an4  we 
have  a  list  of  the  Members  who  were 
overdrawn — had  to  go  into  their  own 
pockets  to  pay  for  telephone  calls  and 
telegrams.  If  Members  do  not  use  these 
units,  they  do  not  get  the  money.  iThis 
is  only  for  the  units  that  are  used. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  it  still  costs 
the  taxpayers  money  for  those  who  do 
use  the  more  than  300  hours  of  long- 
distance telephone  communication  this 
would  provide;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not 
quite  follow  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just 
like  to  point  out,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  said,  you  do  not  have  to  use 
these  minutes,  if  you  do  not  need  tliiem. 
I  have  not  lised  mine — I  had  been  fortu- 
nate. Some  Members  have  people  who 
spend  more  time  on  the  telephone.  Of 
course,  some  Members  spend  more  time 
on  getting  things  in  the  Record  and  us- 


ing money  that  way.  I  would  Just  like 
to  point  out,  you  also  do  not  have  to 
take  this  stationery  allowance,  if  you  do 
not  need  it  and  you  do  not  have  to  take 
the  stamps  if  you  do  not  need  them.  As 
ranking  member  of  the  committee,  I  am 
going  to  kind  of  keep  a  little  tabulation 
to  see  who  does  and  who  does  not. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Do  not  all  Members 
use  this  money  in  the  business  of  rep- 
resenting their  constituents? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  These  expenditures 
are  incuired  strictly  in  connection  with 
the  Members'  ofiBcial  duties,  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Hav- 
ing had  this  sterling  endorsement  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  I  hardly 
think  anything  else  needs  to  be  said. 
But  I  do  feel  this — this  is  official  busi- 
ness. There  are  some  districts  that 
could  well  be  called  sleeper  districts 
where  very  little  congressional  business 
is  done.  Other  people  serve  their  dis- 
tricts well.  If  you  do  service  your  dis- 
trict well,  as  I  see  it  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  paid  for  as  a  public  expense  because 
it  is  just  like  a  businessman — it  is  busi- 
ness— or  a  public  expense  so  I  am  for 
this  increase.  The  further  thing  I 
would  like  to  point  out  is  this,  some  of  us 
have  paid  more  than  $500  in  the  last  ses- 
sion for  extra  expenses.  I  try  to  serv- 
ice my  district  and  I  hope  this  resolution 
goes  through  because  we  need  it. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
owes  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Maryland  its  thanks  for  the  work  he  has 
done  in  this  field.  The  gentleman  was 
the  author,  if  I  recall  correctly,  of  the 
bill  that  provided  reimbursement  to 
Members  for  two  round  trips  between 
their  homes  in  their  respective  districts 
and  Washington.  I  would  point  out,  Mr. 
Speaker  that  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land has  to  travel  only  to  Baltimore  to 
get  to  his  home.  He  has  only  to  call  to 
Baltimore  to  reach  his  constituents.  The 
gentleman  is  not  acting  in  a  selfish  in- 
terest. Few  Members  need  this  legisla- 
tion less  than  he.  The  gentleman  is  in- 
terested in  helping  all  of  his  colleagues 
give  their  constituents  better  service.  He 
is  acting  in  the  public  interest,  and  I 
commend  him. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  SPEAKER.  An  insufficient  num- 
ber having  arisen,  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
refused. 

The  question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Sntder]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  explain  my  optx>sition  to  H.R.  531, 
H.R.  532,  and  H.R.  533.  I  certainly 
would  not  take  issue  with  any  Member 
who  indicates  a  need  in  his  or  her  office 
for  the  allowances  in  these  resolutions. 
The  need  is  not  the  issue.  I  have  de- 
posited over  $1,000  in  my  stationery  ac- 
count this  year.  We  know  that  self- 
discipline  comes  a  little  easier  on  these 
matters  if  the  money  is  not  there.  This 
House  has  just  voted  a  tax  cut — which 
we  assume  will  be  enacted  into  law. 
Now,  within  a  few  days  we  see  this  ad- 
ditional expense,  which  can  and  will  be 
used  by  each  Member,  being  voted  by 
the  same  House. 

The  same  is  true  with  postage  and 
telephone  allowances.  The  issue  is  not 
"Can  we  use  this  expediently  in  the  op- 
eration of  our  offices,"  because  the  ob- 
vious answer  is  "Of  course,  we  can." 
The  question  should  be  "Can  we  possibly 
get  along  without  these  allowances  when 
we  face  a  deficit  of  about  $12  billion?" 
Again,  I  think  the  answer  is  that  "we 
can." 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY  UN- 
DER PUBLIC  LAW  86-272 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  the  resolution. 
House  Resolution  497,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  additional  expenses  of 
conducting  the  studies  authorized  by  Public 
Law  272  of  the  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  as 
amended.  Incurred  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcom- 
mittee, not  to  exceed  $83,000,  Including  ex- 
penditures for  the  employment  of  experts, 
special  counsel,  clerical,  stenographic,  and 
other  assistants,  and  all  expenses  necessary 
for  travel  and  subsistence  incurred  by  mem- 
bers and  employees  while  engaged  In  the 
activities  of  the  committee  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers 
authorized  by  such  committee  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  Judiciary 
Conmiittee  preparing  to  study? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  This  is  to  continue 
the  study  of  State  taxation  of  income 
derived  from  interstate  commerce.  It 
is  for  the  continuation  of  a  study  of  the 
perplexing  pi-oblems  dealing  with  all  dif- 
ferent taxes  in  different  States.  There 
are  no  uniform  laws  now  throughout  the 
whole  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  FRIEDEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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FUNDS  FOR  STUDIES  AUTHORIZED 
BY  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  38 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  call  up  House  Resolution  499 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  further  expenses  of 
conducting  the  studies  and  Investigations 
authorized  by  H.  Res.  38.  Eighty-eighth 
Congress,  incurred  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee, not  to  exceed  925.000,  Including 
expenditures  for  the  employment  of  account- 
ants, experts,  Investigators,  attorneys,  and 
clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assistants, 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House,  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  The  official  committee  reporters 
may  be  used  at  all  hearings.  If  not  otherwise 
officially  engaged. 

Sec  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  conunlttee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  shall 
furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration information  with  respect  to  any  study 
or  Investigation  Intended  to  be  financed  from 
such  funds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  does  House  Reso- 
lution 38  provide?  Will  the  gentleman 
inform  us  as  to  the  nature  of  this  study? 
I  am  talking  about  the  investigations 
authorized  by  House  Resolution  38. 
Would  the  gentleman  please  inform  us 
as  to  tiie  nature  of  the  study  or  investi- 
gation under  House  Resolution  38? 
what  is  contemplated  by  it? 

Mr.    FRIEDEL.    The    Committee   on 
Agriculture  is  responsible  for  screening 
and  approving  or  disapproving  all  proj- 
ects involving  more   than   $250,000  of 
Federal  funds  and  not  containing  any 
single  structure  impounding  more  than 
4,000   more   feet   of   water— under   the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion   Act.    Virtually    all    expenditures 
made  so  far  in  this  Congress  have  been 
in  connection  with   this   responsibility. 
This  program  has  an  appropriation  rate 
of  $60  million  annually.    Since  the  pro- 
gram started  in  1955, 190  projects  involv- 
ing a  Federal  expenditure  of  more  than 
$237  million  have  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  for  approval. 
As  a  result  of  thorough  consideration  by 
the  committee,   they  have  declined  to 
approve  12  projects  involving  a  Federal 
expenditure  of  $14.9  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Is  this  a  study  of  water- 
sheds? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.    That  is  part  of  it,  yes. 
There  are  other  activities  involved. 


Mr.  GROSS.  This  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  sale  of  225  million  bushels  of 
wheat  to  Russia? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.     No. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


The  SPEAKER.     The  quesUon  is  on 
the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMEND  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  226, 
88TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  House  Resolution 
521  and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  H.  Res.  226,  Eighty-eighth 
Congress,  providing  funds  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
(agreed  to  February  27,  1963)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$245,950"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$278,450". 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FUNDS  FOR  INVESTIGATION  UNDER 
HOUSE  RESOLUTION  504 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration I  call  up  House  Resolution 
523  and  ask  for  Its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  effective  September  11, 
1963.  the  expenses  of  the  Investigation  to  be 
conducted  by  the  select  committee  created 
by  H.  Res.  504,  not  to  exceed  $553,000,  In- 
cluding expenditures  for  the  employment  of 
professional  personnel,  investigators,  attor- 
neys, and  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other 
assistants,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Hotise  on  vouchers  au- 
thorized by  such  committee,  signed  by  the 
chairman  thereof,  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS,  COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration I  call  up  House  Resolution 
528  and  ask  for  Its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolved.   That    the   further    expenses    of 
conducting   the  studies,  investigations    and 
Inquiries  authorized  by  H.  Res.  153,  Eighty- 
eighth  Congress,  Incurred  by  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  acting  as  a  whole 
or   by  subconunlttee,  not  to  exceed  $75,000 
In   addition  to  the   unexpended    balance  of 
any  sums  heretofore  made  available  for  con- 
ducting such  studies.  Investigations,  and  In- 
quiries, including  expenditures  for  employ- 
ment, travel,  and  subsistence  of  accountants, 
experts,    Investigators,    and    clerical,    steno- 
graphic, and  other  assistants,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund   of  the  House, 
on  vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee 
or  subcommittee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of 
such  committee  or  subcommittee,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  fvmds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure In  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  shall  furnish  the  Conunlttee  on 
House  Administration  Information  with  re- 
spect to  any  study  or  Investigation  Intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man, 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  what  committee  does 
this  money  go? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  This  is  a  select  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  the  select  com- 
mittee to  delve  into  research  and  devel- 
opment contracts,  that  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.    Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  the  committee 
recently  established  by  the  House,  a  cou- 
ple of  weeks  ago,  to  study  research  and 
development  contracts? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  This  is  a  special  or 
select  committee  authorized  recently  and 
this  resolution  is  for  funds  to  make  those 
investigations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  only  trying  to  find 
out  to  what  committee  this  money  goes 
and  for  what  purpose.  I  think  I  now 
know.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 


RIVER  BASIN  PLANS 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  Im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
8667)  authorizing  additional  appropria- 
tioiis  for  the  prosecution  of  comprehen- 
sive plans  for  certain  river  basins. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Of  course, 
I  yield. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Is  this  the  same  bill 
that  passed  the  House  on  about  June  10, 
went  to  the  other  body,  came  bcwk  to  the 
House,  and  went  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  on  objection  from  the  floor? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Yes:  I  can 
give  a  much  fuller  explanation  than  that. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  think  the  House  is 
entitled  to  it. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  I  should 
like  to  go  Into  committee  and  make  that 
full  explanation  then. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  think  the  explana- 
tion should  be  made  now;  otherwise  I 
object  to  the  unanimous  consent  request. 
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Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  I  shill  be 
ffUd  to  make  the  explanation  now. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Very  well;  Mr.  sj)eak- 
er.  I  withhold  my  objection  to  the  unan- 
imous consent  request. 

Mr.  DAVIS  pf  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  first  Ploo<!  Control  Act  was 
passed  in  1936.  Subsequent  acts  have 
been  passed  by  the  Corigi  ess.  There  are 
21  so-called  river  basins  In  the  country. 
That  is  where  you  have  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  development  of  a  riveil;  for 
instance,  the  Mississippi  River,  the  Ohio 
River,  the  Columbia  River,  and  others. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  H.R.  8667.  does 
not  provide  for  an  increase  in  the  dum- 
ber of  projects.  It  does  not  authbrlze 
any  funds  for  projects  which  hav^  not 
already  been  approved.  It  simply  pro- 
vides a  ceiling  for  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  beyond  which  they:  will 
not  go. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  within  the«e  21 
river  basins  a  situation  where  the  com- 
mittee fotmd  there  were  7  which  would 
nm  out  of  money  between  now  and  July 
1,  1964.  The  Members  of  the  H!ouse 
will  recall  that  last  year  we  passed  an 
omnibus  bill.  We  had  certain  highly 
controversial  projects  which  were  denied 
by  this  body.  We  agreed  to  have  hear- 
ings this  year,  which  we  did.  Mo»t  of 
these  projects  were  both  strongly  pup- 
ported  and  strongly  opposed.  These 
projects  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
basins.  This  bin.  HJl.  8667.  is  emer- 
gency legislation  for  the  basins  only. 
Our  bill  earlier  this  year,  HJi.  6016,  au- 
thorized enough  money  for  the  nejct  2 
fiscal  years  for  10  basins.  The  amounts 
were  the  minimum  Increase  In  authorisa- 
tions so  that  the  work  would  not  be  cur- 
tailed or  stopped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  found  in  Los  Angeles 
that  the  work  would  stop,  at  a  cost  of 
several  million  dollars.  However,  the 
Los  Angeles  people  have  borrowed  the 
money  to  keep  it  going. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  these  authorizations 
are  not  made  in  this  bill,  we  could  teell 
suffer  loss  of  life  and  certainly  great 
economic  loss.  Therefcwe,  quite  corrtect- 
ly.  to  June  of  this  year,  our  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  recognizing  that  these 
basins  needed  this  additional  authoriza- 
tion to  take  care  of  them  for  2  y^ars, 
passed  a  bill.  It  reached  the  other  body 
and  they  added  some  seven — and  Ij  re- 
peat— seven  highly  controversial  pi"oj- 
ects.  They  passed  their  bill  In  July  of 
this  year.  It  came  back  to  the  H6use 
and  I  asked  that  the  bill  go  to  confer- 
ence, because,  in  addition  to  adding  the 
controversial  projects,  they  had  changed 
the  monetary  authorizations  of  our  bill 
in  these  river  basins,  which  was  parsed 
after  debate  in  this  House,  and  wl>ich 
projects  were  certainly  noncontrover$ial. 
They  reduced  it  from  2  jrears  to  1  year. 
When  I  asked  that  it  go  to  confei-ence. 
some  20-odd  of  our  Members  stood  and 
objected. 

I  have  been  here  23  years  and  thait  is 
the  first  time  I  have  seen  that  many  ob- 
ject to  a  bill  going  to  conference.  J<ow, 
we  have  returned  for  f\irther  considera- 
tion of  the  matter  because  on  October 
15  a  great  number  of  contractors  on 
projects  in  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  jarill 
receive  notice  that  authorization  ^d. 


therefore,  fimds  will  be  exhausted  in  30 
days. 

Later,  In  the  Brazos  River  and  in  cen- 
tral Florida,  those  projects  will  have  to 
stop.  So,  what  did  we  do?  Recognizing 
fxnlher  that  these  controversial  projects 
which  were  added  In  the  other  body 
would  take  time  for  resolution,  we  came 
back  with  this  emergency  bill  HJl.  8667, 
accepting  the  flgiu-e  of  the  other  body. 
In  other  words,  we  went  to  conference, 
without  going  to  conference.  We  said, 
"All  right,  if  the  other  body  wants  to 
authorize  a  1-year  extension,  we  will 
agree."  Of  course,  we  brought  it  in  on 
the  basis  of  six  basins. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  omission. 
Los  Angeles.  We  took  care  of  it  in  a 
separate  bill  which  we  passed  some 
months  ago  to  meet  that  emergency  for 
about  3  months.  My  distinguished 
friend  and  colleague  from  California  will 
introduce  an  amendment  which,  of 
course,  the  full  committee  accepts, 
which  will  put  Los  Angeles  on  the  same 
basis,  the  same  footing,  as  these  other 
six  projects  and  will  take  care  of  them 
for  1  additional  fiscal  year,  through 
fiscal  year  1964.  rather  than  the  2  years 
as  we  passed  the  bill  in  June  of  this 
year. 

It  is  just  that  plain.  Mr.  Speaker.  This 
is  highly  necessary.  There  is  no  contro- 
versy. We  are  following  the  practice  of 
many  years'  standing  and  we  have 
reached  the  [>oint  where  it  is  necessary 
to  protect  the  interest  of  many  sections 
of  the  country  and  to  protect  life  and 
property  and  the  expenditure  of  money 
by  authorizing  this  additional  amount, 
not  for  2  years  but  for  1  ye&r.  as  the 
other  bill  provided. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Does  the  gentleman 
recall  the  date  that  the  Senate  bill  came 
back  to  the  House  floor  and  objection 
was  made  that  It  be  sent  to  conference? 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  That  was 
August  6. 

Mr.  LENNON.  The  gentleman  has  In- 
formed the  House  that  at  that  time  there 
were  approximately  20  Members  who 
objected. 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Yes. 
Mr.  LENNON.  I  wonder  If  the  gentle- 
man recalls  having  made  some  long  dis- 
tance telephone  calls  to  Members  from 
certain  sections  of  the  coimtry  insisting 
that  those  Members  come  back  imme- 
diately? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  I  do  not  re- 
call that.  I  did  not  make  any  such  tele- 
phone calls. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man: Does  he  recall  having  appeared  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  in  an  effort  to 
get  this  bUl  sent  to  conference? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  No,  sir. 
We  have  not  gone  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  am  talking  about 
tliis  year. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Not  this 
year,  because  we  had  these  additional 
highly  controversial  projects. 

Mr.  LENNON.  The  bill  Is  before  the 
Rules  Committee  now,  is  it  not? 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Yes,  it  will 
be  when  we  make  application ;  but  these 
projects  found  opposition  last  year,  like 
Cape  Pear  River  Basin.  N.C. ;  Savannah 
River  Basin.  Ga.-S.C. ;  Flint  River  Basin 
Ga.;  Big  South  Pork,  Cumberland  River] 
Ky.-Tenn. ;  Knowles  Dam  and  Reservoir] 
Flathead  River,  Mont. ;  and  Bums  Creek. 
It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  we  fi- 
nally presented  a  bill  last  year,  which 
was  accepted  In  conference.  We  took 
care  of  a  great  many  other  projects  by 
the  authorizations  in  last  years  bill. 

Mr.  LENNON.  The  gentleman  does 
not  recall  having  made  any  effort  to  get 
the  bill  out  of  the  Rules  Committee  to 
send  it  to  conference? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  gentleman's  interest  Is, 
what  particular  project  he  has  in  mind! 
but  I  may  say  that  the  subcommittee 
handling  flood  control  matters  met  and 
with  one  exception,  that  gentleman  vot- 
ing "present "  because  he  had  a  project 
among  the  highly  controversial  projects, 
voted  imanlmously,  with  that  one  ex- 
ception, to  reject  those  projects  added 
by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  think  the  gentleman 
knows  the  interest  I  have  in  mind.  I 
have  conversed  with  the  gentleman  on 
it  a  number  of  times. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Will  the 
gentleman  refresh  my  memory? 

Mr.  LENNON.  The  Cape  Pear  River 
Basin  In  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Oh.  yes.  I 
am  glad  the  gentleman  reminded  me  of 
that. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man when  does  the  gentleman  hope  that 
the  House  will  work  Its  will  on  this  so- 
called  controversial  legislation? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  The  Cape 
Fear  River  was  highly  controversial,  as 
the  gentleman  will  remember.  I  did  not 
preside  over  the  hearings  that  were  held; 
my  colleague  from  Alabama  IMr.  Jowes] 
presided. 
Mr.  LENNON.  I  recall  that. 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  There  were 
a  great  number  of  witnesses.  That  will 
be  considered  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  as  a  whole  when  we  finally 
resolve  all  of  these  differences  looking 
toward  bringing  a  bill  before  the  House. 
Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
facing  a  very  critical  situation  with  re- 
spect to  the  extension  of  these  basin  au- 
thorizations. Just  last  evening  and  again 
this  morning  I  conferred  with  General 
Wilson,  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  with 
General  Graham.  Chief  of  Civil  Works 
for  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  Colonel 
Cochran,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  district 
engineer.  Unless  additional  authoriza- 
tion is  obtained,  notices  will  go  out  to 
contractors  on  October  15,  requiring 
stoppage  of  11  vital  construction  projects 
in  the  Ohio  River  Basin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  concerned 
with  providing  additional  employment 
possibilities  In  this  area  through  the  Area 
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Redevelopment  Administration,  acceler- 
ated public  works  program,  and  through 
other  means.  Now  if  these  corps  proj- 
ects are  stopped,  It  will  set  us  back  a  long 
way,  not  to  mention  the  terrible  loss  to 
the  taxpayers  in  interrupted  work  which 
it  will  be  costly  to  pick  up  again  on  the 
same  basis. 

I  feel  very  deeply  that  the  image  of 
Congress  itself  suffers  a  serious  blow  if 
we  cannot  demonstrate  that  democracy 
can  work  In  this  respect.  We  must  reach 
some  type  of  agreement  for  the  sake  of 
all  these  river  basins  throughout  the 
country.  I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  to 
arrive  at  some  solution  for  this  critical 
problem  and  extend  the  basin  authoriza- 
tions. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must 
object  to  consideration  of  this  bill  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  The  gen- 
tleman assumes  that  responsibility. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
object? 

Mr.  LENNON.     I  object,  Mr.  Speaker. 


FLOOD  CONTROL  ON  IRONDEQUOIT 
CREEK 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  today  calling  for  a  sur- 
vey of  Irondequoit  Creek,  N.Y..  in  the 
interest  of  flood  control  and  allied  pur- 
poses. This  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  have  such  a 
survey  made  imder  the  direction  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  flood  control  improvements  on 
Aliens  Creek,  N.Y. 

In  the  spring  of  each  year,  there  oc- 
curs a  flooding  problem  along  Ironde- 
quoit Creek  in  Monroe  County  and  one 
of  its  tributaries.  Aliens  Creek.  This  an- 
nual overflow  brings  serious  inconven- 
ience and  costly  property  damage  to 
many  of  my  constituents  in  the  area  of 
the  town  of  Brighton. 

The  flooding  condition  Is  worsening 
each  year.  Leonard  A.  Boniface,  the 
supervisor  of  the  town  of  Brighton  re- 
ports to  me  that  the  situation  has  been 
aggravated  by  altered  drainage  patterns 
resulting  from  the  many  residential  de- 
velopments which  are  being  built  in  the 
affected  area. 

In  March  of  this  year,  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers inspected  the  area  in  question  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Alexander  Gray,  Mon- 
roe County  director  of  public  works  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  making  a 
study  of  flood  protection  under  section 
205  of  the  1948  Flood  Control  Act  as 
amended. 

On  April  1,  the  engineering  division  of 
the  U.S.  Army  engineer  district  in  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.,  furnished  the  following  infor- 
mation to  Mr.  Gray  as  a  result  of  its 
inspection: 

The  areas  of  greatest  flood  damage  are  lo- 
cated along  the  main  stems  of  Irondequoit 
Creek  and  Aliens  Creek,  but  significant  dam- 


age also  occurs  on  tributaries  of  each.  No 
single  reservoir  could  protect  all  the  sepa- 
rated problem  areas  and  there  appears  to  be 
no  opportunity  to  develop  adequate  storage 
capacity  In  the  Aliens  Creek  area.  It  is  there- 
fore probable  that  a  comprehensive  flood 
protection  plan  would  include  several  sepa- 
rate units,  including  local  protection  proj- 
ects. The  total  Federal  cost  of  a  complete 
plan  would  exceed  the  limit  of  $1  million, 
set  by  section  205  as  amended. 

It  would  be  preferable  to  Initiate  the  study 
under  an  authorization  which  would  not 
limit  the  number  or  size  of  the  Improvements 
which  could  be  considered.  If,  as  the  study 
progressed,  only  a  small  degree  of  Improve- 
ment should  be  found  economically  Justifi- 
able, that  work  could  be  recommended  for 
construction  under  section  206,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  faster  construction  procedure. 

There  has  not  been  any  previous  study  of 
flood  control  in  the  Irondequoit  Creek  basin, 
so  a  study  could  not  be  authorized  by  com- 
mittee resolution.  The  authorizing  legisla- 
tion could  take  the  form  of  a  special  act  of 
Congress  or  of  a  clause  In  a  flood  control  act. 
In  either  case,  the  wording  wovUd  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  cause 
a  survey  of  Irondequoit  Creek  and  tributaries 
for  flood  control  and  allied  purixwes  to  be 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers. 

As  a  result  of  this  reconnaissance  re- 
port by  the  district  engineer,  officials  of 
the  town  of  Brighton  contacted  me  last 
month.  Subsequently,  I  wrote  the  chief 
of  the  civil  works  division  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  headquarters  outlining 
the  matter.  Shortly  thereafter,  I  re- 
ceived a  reply  from  Maj.  Gen.  Jackson 
Graham.  U.S.  Army,  director  of  civil 
works.  After  citing  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing congressional  authority  made  avail- 
able before  the  Chief  of  Engineers  can 
consider  initiation  of  a  study  of  this  na- 
ture. General  Graham  wrote: 

You  may  be  assured  that  should  authority 
be  made  available  for  a  survey  of  Irondequoit 
Creek,  N.Y.,  every  consideration  will  be  given 
to  requesting  funds  for  its  Initiation  and  ac- 
complishment. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Intro- 
duced this  bill  in  an  effort  to  take  the  re- 
quired "first  step"  of  providing  congres- 
sional authority  for  such  a  project. 

I  believe  the  facts  of  this  situation  are 
self-evident.  The  fiooding  condition  rep- 
resents a  major  problem  for  which  there 
is  a  Federal  remedy.  I  respectfully  urge 
expeditious  consideration  of  this  measure 
in  order  to  overcome  the  difficulties  re- 
sulting from  a  lack  of  flood  control  and 
protection  systems  along  Irondequoit 
and  Aliens  Creeks. 


PHONY  REPUBLICAN  AMENDMENT; 
PHONY  REPUBLICAN  PRESS  RE- 
LEASE 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  press  release  by  the  National 
Republican  Campaign  Committee  on  the 
recently  passed  tax  cut  bill  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  type  of  Republican  campaign 


that  can  be  expected  in  the  presidential 
and  congressional  elections  next  year. 

In  this  release  it  appeared  that  I  was 
singled  out  for  attack  in  voting  against 
a  Republican  amendment  and  for  what 
they  charge  is  a  continued  waste  of  tax- 
payers' money. 

The  fact  that  I  was  only  one  of  a 
majority  of  226  House  Members  who 
voted  against  the  phony  Republican 
amendment  shows  how  deceptive  and  dis- 
honest their  news  report  is. 

Distinguished  and  respected  leaders  of 
the  House  like  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  the  Honorable  Wilbur  Mills, 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
Honorable  George  Mahon,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  the  Honorable  Hale 
BoGGS.  and  others,  pointed  out  how  the 
Republican  amendment  would  not  really 
limit  spending,  that  it  was  purely  decep- 
tive and  would  not  have  the  result  that 
was  claimed. 

The  Republican  attack  on  Democratic 
proposals  as  wasteful  spending  Is  noth- 
ing more  than  an  effort  to  defeat 
essential  legislation  that  they  pretend  to 
favor,  but  which  is  in  conflict  with  GOP 
philosophy.  It  is  an  attack  on  invest- 
ments In  programs  like  area  redevelop- 
ment, public  works,  conservation,  educa- 
tion, and  health  projects  designed  to  pro- 
vide Job  opportvmities  and  to  end  the 
waste  in  human  and  natural  resources. 
Instead  of  a  frontal  attack  on  popular 
programs  which  Republicans  have  his- 
torically opposed,  they  use  scare  words 
and  fear  propaganda  to  defeat  legisla- 
tion that  the  people  and  the  Nation  need. 
Yet  nothing  is  more  costly  to  the  pubhc 
than  Republican  fiscal  and  economic 
policies.  A  good  example  Is  the  addi- 
tional $2  billion  annually  which  the  tax- 
payers must  pay  for  the  Elsenhower- 
George  Humphrey  hard  money  policy. 

The  greatest  waste  comes  with  unem- 
ployment and  lost  productivity,  lost  edu- 
cational CH)portunitles  and  health  serv- 
ices and  GOP  success  in  watering  down 
or  blocking  the  President's  proposals  to 
meet  national  needs. 

It  would  be  more  ethical  and  intellec- 
tually honest  if  the  Republican  commit- 
tee would  follow  national  Young  Re- 
publicans in  frankly  expressing  their 
opposition  to  taxes  based  on  the  ability 
to  pay.  and  their  hostility  to  social  se- 
curity and  other  such  Democratic  pro- 
grams which  they  have  always  opposed. 
OOP  propagandists  underestimate  the 
intelligence  and  good  sense  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  most  of  whom  are  opposed  to 
Republican  trickle-down  theories  and 
their  efforts  to  confuse  and  deceive  the 
public  with  phony  amendments  and 
press  releases. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
REMAINDER  OP  THIS  WEEK 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BEU^  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  majority  leader  If  he  can 
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give  lu  the  program  for  the  rest  of  this 
week  and  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wll|  the 
gen  tleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentletnan 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman's  Inquiry,  we  will  hav«  no 
other  legislative  business  this  week.  I 
hope  to  have  the  program  for  next  week 
ready  tomorrow. 


"EDITORS  IN  GOVERNMENT*' 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rccord 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obje<ition 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  |rom 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  tan- 
not  see  smy  reason  why  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment should  put  itself  in  direct  qom- 
petitlon  with  free  enterprise,  | 

Many  Members  of  Congress  art  In 
serious  disagreement  with  the  UJS.  Agri- 
culture Department  on  the  subject  of 
providing  market  news  on  agrlcultiural 
matters  to  subscribers  who  will  pay  the 
Government  for  this  service. 

This  is  in  direct  competition  with  ^on- 
Govemment  book  publishing,  and  Hon- 
Govemment  service.  The  Agricuiure 
Department  cannot  possibly  argue  that 
the  taxpayer  does  not  get  nicked  in  the 
process.  After  all.  there  have  to  be  (jtov- 
emment  employees  to  "manage "  this 
news  service. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  has 
started  a  quarterly  magazine  called  '^The 
National  Banking  Review."  Selling  for 
$1  a  copy,  and  carrying  no  advertising, 
it  seems  clear  that  the  taxpayers  are 
being  charged  again. 

There  has  been  some  editorial  com- 
ment on  these  developments,  and  I  in- 
clude the  lead  editorial  that  appeared  in 
the  New  York  World -Telegram  and  Sun 
on  September  28.  1963,  at  this  pc^t:  | 

I  From  the  New  York  World -Telegram 
Sept.  38.  19«31  ' 

BDITOIS    Hi    OOVXKNMIMT 

On  Aug\i»t  1.  the  VS.  Agriculture  De^rt- 
ment  started  a  leaeed  wire  to  provide  m4rket 
n«w«  to  mibacribeiB  who  would  pay  fcf  It. 
The  wire  Is  leaeed  rrom  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.,  which  has  excltuive 
rlghta  to  sell  the  service. 

Later,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  James 
J.  Saxon  started  a  slicJt-paper  quarterly 
magazine,  called  "The  National  Banking 
B«vlew." 

The  book  aells  for  tl  a  copy— hardly 
enough  to  pay  costs.  And  since  It  carrleto  no 
advertising,  It  obviously  Is  being  subsidized 
by  the  taxpayers. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman's  excus*  for 
the  market  wire  Is  be  doeant  think  any  pri- 
vate news  service  should  have  the  exclusive 
right  to  transmit  Information  collecte4  by 
the  Government. 

So  he  lays  out  a  system,  at  taxpayer  ex- 
pense, for  sending  out  thU  Information  by 
exclusive  Ooyemment  wire.  i 

The  excxise  for  Saxon's  publication  Is  that 
It  will  provide  "a  madiiun  of  expression  for 
those  who  are  concerned  with  public  policies 
in  the  field  of  money  and  banking." 


As  if  there  were  no  periodicals  In  this  field. 
(Six  book  reviews  also  appear  In  the  first 
Issue.) 

The  first  Issue  also  contains  an  article 
critical  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  with 
which  Saxon  currently  is  In  dispute. 

These  two  developments  both  come  under 
the  head  of  attempts  by  Government  bureau- 
crats to  manage  In  their  own  way  the  news 
about  the  public's  business. 

They  are  In  direct  conflict  with  the  fre- 
quent protestations  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration that  It  Is  not  trying  to  manage  the 
news. 

And  it  all  Is  being  done  by  a  debt-ridden 
Government  at  taxpayer  expense  In  compe- 
tition with  taxpmylng  private  enterprise. 

One  of  the  purposes,  of  course.  Is  perpetu- 
ation of  the  same  old  crowd  In  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  functions  of 
Congress  is  to  be  a  proper  watchdog  over 
waste,  duplication,  and  unnecessary 
Government  entry  at  taxpayers'  expense 
into  the  private  arena. 

Having  touched  upon  two  episodes,  let 
me  now  refer  to  another  of  a  little  differ- 
ent nature. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  ap- 
parently is  running  a  3-year  study  on 
child  development  costing  the  taxpayers 
some  $200,000  a  year.  Now  it  comes  to 
light  that  part  of  the  money  is  being 
spent  in  the  observation  of  newlyweds 
through  one-way  mirrors  in  order  to  as- 
certain how  family  argimients  are  set- 
tled. 

Well  now  really.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  we 
not  get  along  without  this?  What  is 
wrong  with  the  old-fashioned  system  of 
allowing  newlyweds  to  work  out  their 
problems  in  private?  Why  do  we  not  ad- 
vance the  study  a  little  bit  and  try  to 
figure  out  why  they  got  married  in  the 
first  place?  How  about  wiring  for  sound 
the  young  men  as  they  are  dating  their 
girls.  And  after  the  wedding  when  our 
young  newlyweds  are  becoming  "ad- 
justed" I  suppose  all  the  Government 
seismographs  will  resuih  the  breaking 
point  the  first  time  a  wife  or  husband 
heaves  the  oatmeal  at  the  other. 
Whether  the  Government  inspectors 
know  it  or  not,  that  may  be  the  very 
thing  that  will  save  the  marriage,  and 
I  doubt  If  the  later  bom  children  will  be 
emotionally  imstable  because  of  it. 

In  any  event.  I  am  sure  that  the  tax- 
payers In  the  17th  Congressional  District 
of  New  York  will  be  gratified  to  know 
that  their  emotional  problems  may  be 
relieved  by  the  fact  that  a  collection  of 
newlyweds  in  the  Washington  area  are 
becoming  "adjusted"  under  the  watch- 
ful eye  of  Federal  employees. 


GIVE  NATO  EXCLUSIVE  CONTROL 
OVER  RED  TRADE 

Mr.  RET  J  I.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentlemen  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rzcoro  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objecUon. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recom- 
ment  that  the  United  States  and  other 
NATO  countries  suspend  all  unilateral 
trade — wheat  or  otherwise — with  Com- 


munist countries.  In  addition,  I  pro- 
pose  we  take  the  lead  in  establishing  a 
p>ermanent  NATO  trade  council  to  pro- 
mote free  competitive  world  trade  and 
with  the  exclusive  power  to  regulate 
trade  with  the  Communists.  The  coun- 
cil would  also  have  the  responsibility  to 
develop  a  unified  NATO  trade  policy  with 
non-Communist  countries  and  within 
NATO  Itself. 

Communists  use  trade  for  economic 
warfare.  If  free  nations  trade  at  all  with 
the  Communists,  they  must  band  to- 
gether and  do  the  same.  Otherwise,  we 
are  likely  to  be  outfoxed  every  time. 
Communist  economic  warfare  is  con- 
trolled in  Moscow.  To  meet  this  chal- 
lenge, free  world  economic  warfare  must 
be  united.  That  is  why  I  propose  a  ban 
on  unilateral  trade  with  the  Communists, 
with  the  power  to  regulate  all  trade  with 
the  Communists  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
NATO  trade  council. 

Here  is  the  text  of  a  letter  I  have  sent 
to  President  Kennedy  presenting  this 
proposal: 

DxAB  Mr.  President:  You  have  requested 
congressional  reaction  to  the  proposed  sale 
of  wheat  to  Soviet  Russia.  This  letter  will 
supplement  views  I  presented  to  Secretaries 
Freeman  and  Hodges  during  the  recent  joint 
meeting  of  the  House  Agricultural  and  For- 
eign Affairs  Committees  on  the  wheat  pro- 
posal. 

I  oppose  the  sale,  and  believe  It  would  be  a 
fundamental  error  with  far-reaching  adverse 
consequences.  As  the  leader  of  the  free 
world,  we  have  a  moral  responsibility  to  set 
a  high  example.  Trading  with  the  enemy  Is 
a  poor  example. 

Soviet  Rtissla  has  not  abandoned  her  alms 
of  world  conquest.  She  occupies  Latvia. 
Lithuania.  Estonia,  Czechoslovakia,  Bul- 
garia, Riunanla,  Hungary,  Cuba,  part  of 
Finland,  part  of  Poland,  part  of  Germany, 
and  part  of  the  Japanese  island  of  Sakhalin. 
In  addition  the  Soviets  have  a  strong  voice  In 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland  and  direct  the  Com- 
munist network  In  the  free  nations. 

Soviet  Russia  Is  not  trustworthy.  She  has 
broken  nearly  every  agreement  of  strategic 
Importance  since  the  days  of  Lenin.  Just 
last  year  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko 
lied  to  you  about  his  country's  occupation  of 
Cuba. 

Soviet  Russia  Is  not  a  good  business  risk. 
She  has  never  paid  an  $800  million  lend-lease 
obligation  dating  from  World  War  II  days. 
She  refuses  to  pay  her  obligations  to  the 
United  Nations.  Why  deal  further  with  a 
bad  risk? 

To  the  Communists,  trade  Is  an  arm  of 
foreign  policy,  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  cold 
war.  They  use  It  for  power  politics,  and  the 
wheat  deal  is  no  exception.  They  use  trade 
to  divide  and  conquer,  make  individual  na- 
tions dependent  and  therefore  vulnerable,  as 
well  as  Qll  strategic  shortages. 

The  wheat  controversy  has  served  one 
useful  purpose.  It  has  brought  to  light  the 
little-known  fact  that  the  United  States  has 
been  trading  with  the  Communists  on  a 
rather  broad  scale  for  some  time.  This 
should  stop. 

Trading  with  the  enemy  Is  bad  business 
whether  It  be  wheat  or  electronic  gear.  Both 
have  strategic  Importance  to  the  Commu- 
nists. 

I  strongly  urge  that  you  suspend  U.S.  trade 
with  all  Communist  countries,  refrain  from 
any  negotiations  to  sell  wheat — or  anything 
else — to  the  Communists  and  urge  other 
NATO   countries   to    do   likewise. 

The  Soviet  Union  may  or  may  not  have 
s\ifrered  a  crop  failure.  We  may  never  know. 
We  can  be  certain  of  only  one  point:    Khru- 
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shchev  wants  us  to  believe  a  crop  faUure  has 
occurred. 

Newspapers  are  now  reporting  the  Soviets 
have  had  production  problems  in  agriculture 
for  several  years,  with  the  1063  crop  down 
10  to  16  percent  below  last  year. 

If  all  this  is  correct,  Khrushchev  can  solve 
his  own  wheat  problem  simply  by  cutting  out 
Soviet  wheat  exports. 

For  1962.  for  example,  the  Soviet  Union 
reports  a  net  export  trade  In  grain  valued 
at  $623  miUlon — up  more  than  10  percent 
from  the  previous  year.  Of  this.  $340  million 
was  in  wheat. 

For  1961  the  Soviets  reported  net  grain  ex- 
ports valued  at  $476  mlUion.  Of  this  $309 
million  was  wheat.  In  1960  the  net  grain 
export  was  $395  million,  and  in  1959  it  was 
$405  million. 

If  the  Commiinists  have  had  short  supplies 
in  grain  In  recent  years,  as  they  now  claim, 
why  the  exports?  The  answer  may  be  they 
prefer  to  earn  foreign  exchange  Instead  of 
feeding  their  own  people.  If  so.  how  can  we 
be  sure  the  wheat  we  supply  will  be  used  to 
meet  a  food  shortage? 

Whether  the  crop  failure  Is  genuine  or  not, 
I  consider  trading  with  the  Communists  ex- 
tremely unwise,  especially  on  a  unilateral 
basis. 

Therefore,  In  addition  to  suspending  all 
unilateral  trade  with  Communist  countries. 
I  strongly  urge  that  you  request  an  immedi- 
ate top-level  conference  of  the  15  NATO 
countries  with  these  objectives: 

1.  A  permanent  NATO  trade  council  with 
the  power  to  regulate  all  trade  with  Com- 
munist countries  and  the  responsibility  to 
develop  a  unified  NATO  trade  policy  with  the 
non-Communist  countries  and  within  NATO 
Itself. 

2.  An  agreement  signed  by  each  NATO 
country  banning  all  unilateral  trade  with 
Communist  countries. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  Findlxt, 
Representative  m  Coixgreaa. 


MORE     NEWS     MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Barky]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

TTie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnxn 
Calif  omia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Newspai>er  Publishers  Association 
is  demanding  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment abandon  its  news  service  system  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Every 
American  who  believes  in  freedom  of  the 
press  should  support  the  newspaper  pub- 
lishers in  denouncing  this  unwarranted 
intrusion  into  the  activities  of  American 
news  media. 

Not  only  is  this  news  service — to  be 
called  national  communications  sys- 
tem— a  threat  to  the  free  press  of  this 
country,  but  it  can  well  be  a  foot  in  the 
door  for  subtle  and  effective  censorship 
by  Government. 

We  need  to  strengthen,  not  weaken,  our 
free  press  and  free  enterprise  system  and 
a  good  way  to  start  would  be  to  see  to  it 
that  the  "Freeman  News  Service"  pro- 
gram is  abolished. 

This  managed  wire  service,  providing 
farm  market  news  and  press  releases,  was 
put  Into  operation  August  1  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  thereby  placing 
the  Government  in  the  business  of  col- 


lecting and  disseminating  news  in  com- 
petition with  private  news  agencies.  Al- 
though the  service  is  available  on  request 
to  any  newspaper  or  person.  Secretary 
Freeman  can  cancel  subscriptions  ac- 
cording to  his  own  whim. 

This  means  that  Government  em- 
ployees obviously  control  the  news  from 
the  preparation  to  the  editing.  They 
feed  the  copy  into  the  wire  circuits. 
There  is  no  screening,  checking,  probing, 
digging  and  evaluation  by  persons  inde- 
pendent of  Government  employment. 

In  recent  memorandums,  President 
Kennedy  asked  all  executive  departments 
and  agencies  to  cooperate  in  establishing 
a  unified  Federal  Government  communi- 
cation system  designed  to  disseminate 
news  across  the  Nation.  The  President's 
action  will  only  compound  the  error  al- 
ready created  by  the  establishment  of 
the  managed  news  service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  great  tradition  of  the  free  press 
is  freedom  of  expression.  Government 
employees  must  hue  to  the  line  of  the 
administration  and  therefore  cannot 
qualify  as  independent  reporters. 

The  slightest  encroachment  upon  the 
freedom  of  the  press  in  this  country,  is 
a  dangerous  precedent-setting  move  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  which 
could  lead  to  control  of  news  media  from 
every  Federal  Department.  This  dan- 
gerous innovation  Is  directly  contrary  to 
our  traditional  American  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  should  be  stopped  immediately. 


"KENNEDY  WHEAT"— TO  EMBRACE 
RUSSIA 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
niinois  [Mr.  DERwiNsial  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  pxjint  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
spite administration  propaganda  drums, 
it  Is  clearly  apparent  that  the  American 
public  and  informed  observers  In  our 
Nation's  press  are  not  at  all  impressed 
by  arguments  being  advanced  for  the 
sale  of  farm  commodities  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

There  is  no  practical  reason  why  we 
should  follow  the  shortsighted  errors  by 
the  Canadians  In  this  field,  and  I  include 
in  my  remarks  at  this  point  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Monday.  Septem- 
ber 30  edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  by 
Eliot  Janeway,  which  focuses  proper  at- 
tention on  this  subject. 

UNrrED  States  SHoxrtn  Make  Own  Hat 

WrrH  Wheat 

( By  Eliot  Janeway ) 

New  Yobk.  September  29. — Even  before 
the  test  ban  treaty  was  signed,  it  was  clear 
what  the  next  step  in  "good  relatiooa  with 
RiiMla"  was  going  to  be.  Trade  was  certain 
to  follow  diplomacy.  And  it  is.  Russia  has 
turned  up  with  at  least  a  partial  answer  to 
our  No.  1  farm  problem — ^what  to  do  with 
our  perennial  wheat  surplus? 

This  is  a  particularly  pressing  problem 
this  year,  what  with  the  PederaJ  OovenmMnt 
running  out  of  money,  farm  spending  stand- 
ing as  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  tax  cut. 


the  wheat  growers  having  voted  down  the 
Kennedy  administration's  plan  to  limit  pro- 
duction, the  United  States  needing  more 
export  income,  and  VS.  wheat  exports  need- 
ing subsidies  Washington  can  no  longer 
afford  to  pay.  Russia's  ansvrer  to  this  omi- 
nous array  of  problems  is  that  she  wants 
to  buy  some  of  our  surplus  wheat — ^for  cash. 
As  everyone  knows,  this  proposition  fol- 
lows on  the  heels  of  Russia's  massi^'e  pur- 
chase of  wheat  in  Canada,  which  Just  about 
cleaned  out  the  market  there  and  strength- 
ened grain  prices  and  shipping  rates  all  over 
the  world. 

Like  It  or  not,  the  question  Is  not  whether 
the  United  States  is  going  to  do  more  busi- 
ness with  Russia,  but  on  what  basis — begin- 
ning with  the  basis  on  which  we  let  her  ease 
our  wheat  problem. 

The  way  Russia  played  her  hand  In  Canada 
suggests  guidelines  and  peril  points.  The 
Canadian  Government  has  been  so  worried 
about  Its  financial  situation  in  general,  and 
its  wheat  surplus  in  particular,  that  it  ap- 
parently did  not  dare  stop  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions (especially  as  the  present  opposition 
has  its  political  base  in  the  Western  wheat 
Provinces).  But  hungry,  though  the  United 
States  Is  for  wheat  custometa,  any  new  trade 
deal  with  Russia  here  is  certain  to  be  sub- 
jected to  searching  scrutiny  and  debate,  be- 
fore the  second-guessing  starts. 

Before  Russia  cleaned  out  the  Canadian 
wheat  surplus,  no  outsider  knew  how  much 
she  was  short  for  her  own  domestic  require- 
ments; and  no  one  knows  even  yet.  All  that 
anyone  knows  is  that  some  of  the  wheat  she 
bought  wiU  be  reedd  to  Cuba — partly  to  keep 
Castro  on  the  Kremlin's  side  of  the  argument 
with  Pelptng;  that  China,  which  needs  Ca- 
nadian wheat  and  has  been  buying  a  great 
deal  of  it.  is  temporarily  fronen  out  of  the 
Canadian  market:  and  that  Russia's  satel- 
lites in  eastern  Europe  will  ahare  a  ratton 
with  Cuba. 

COTTF    FOR    BTTSSIA 

Economically,  it's  adding  up  to  a  bailout 
for  Canada,  and  to  a  bonanza  for  the  grain 
and  shipping  markets.  Bxit,  poUtically,  it 
looks  more  like  a  coup  for  ItussUt.  In  tenas 
of  guidelines  and  peril  potnta  for  wt^'wmi 
policy,  the  United  States  needs  ttoe  bailout 
and  wants  the  bonanza,  and  there's  a  vary 
specific  reason  why  we  should  be  abla  to 
trade  it  out  for  ourselves  without  Inviting 
Russia  to  score  another  political  conp  at 
our  expense. 

The  reason  is  that  the  entire  Buropean 
land  mass  seems  to  have  suffered  a  wheat 
crop  faUure  this  yaar.  wbUe  nmture  has  been 
bountiful  on  this  sdde  at  the  Atlantic. 
Tbreorising  apart,  no  one  knows  how  sever* 
the  failure  may  have  been  within  Russia 
herself;  how  much  of  a  reserve  she  may  have; 
or  how  much  of  her  present  purchases  are 
really  scheduled  not  for  her  own  Internal  nse 
but  Instead  for  resale  throughout  free  Etirope 
and  for  rationing  ami  political  bribery  amotig 
the  satellites. 

We  don't  need  Russia  to  get  in  between  us 
and  our  allies  and  friends  In  free  Europe,  and 
to  resell  our  premium  cotnmodttles  to  them 
for  their  good  money  when  they  are  our 
creditors.  It  Is  to  the  mutual  Interest  of  all 
in  the  Atlantic  Community  for  us  to  earn 
more  by  direct  sales  to  Europe.  No  doubt 
about  It,  free  Europe,  needs  wheat,  and  it 
has  the  money  to  pay  for  It.  True,  Russia 
wHl  offer  to  pay  us  In  gold,  which  we  badly 
need,  but  so  will  Europe.  And  if  we  trad* 
hard  enou^,  well  even  persuMte  those  who 
take  out  wheat  to  take  It  away  In  Anerlcan 
ships. 

SATELLnXS   NEED   WHEAT 

The  satellites  need  our  wheat  even  more, 
and  this  Is  a  time  for  us  to  trad*  m\xt  a 
tangible  political  return  on  all  that  we  have 
been  giving  to  Poland  and  to  TagoaUvia.  as 
weU  as  for  us  to  look  for  our  own  bade  ia 
Hungary     and     Czechoslovakia.     Remember 
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Cuba  had  actually  become  a  flush  citstomer 
for  Canada,  and  Buasla  la  set  up  to  um  the 
wheat  deal  aa  a  wedge  between  them. 

We  will  do  well  to  remember  how  eleverly 
Ruasla  haa  uaed  the  sugar  she  bougDt  from 
Cuba,  the  coffee  she  bought  from  Brazil,  the 
oil  from  the  Middle  East  ahe  added  to  her 
own  production,  and  the  ships  she  cbfirtered 
from  Greece.  Precious  little  benefit  ever  got 
through  to  Russia's  forgotten  man — tlie  con- 
sumer. The  great  bulk  of  It  was  U8e<l  as  an 
entering  wedge  In  countries  Russia  la  trying 
to  take  over  as  she  took  Cuba — by  economic 
penetration.  We  will  do  well  to  make  sure 
that  Russia  does  not  bluff  us  Into  letting  her 
convert  European  cash  customers  for  U.S. 
goods  Into  political  clients  of  the  Soviets. 

Before  any  semlsecret  transaction  is 
finalized.  Congress  and  the  public  de- 
serve to  have  the  fullest  explanation  not 
only  of  present  contracts  with  the  Reds 
but  of  past  commitments,  conversations, 
and  of  future  plans  that  the  admlwlstra- 
tion  has  to  move  to  closer  embrace  the 
Soviet  Union. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  ^f  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Nsd2i,  for 
Wednesday,  October  2,  through  Monday. 
October  14,  1963.  on  account  of  Official 
committee  business.  j 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressiomal 
Rbcobo,  or  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks, was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bell)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : )  I 

Mr.  Pnro.  J 

(The  following  Members  (at  tl^e  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Haroino)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Shelley  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  MtJSFHT  of  New  York  in  t^o  in- 
stances. 

SENATE  BILLS  REFERREE^ 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  refened  as 
follows: 

8. 1096.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Susan- 
zxa  Orun  (Susaiuie  Roth) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  U87.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Joseph  (also  known  as  Hanna  Georges  Yoiis- 
•ef ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  1341.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  dabrlel 
Kervnyl;  to  the  Committee  of  the  Juqiciary. 

8. 1488.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  ,  A.  R. 
Oacace;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 1838.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hannah 
Bobbins;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 1881.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lydl4  Anne 
Foote;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 1988.  An  act  to  prohibit  flahing  In  the 
territorial  waters  of  the  United  SUt#e  and 
in  certain  other  areas  by  persons  other  tlian 
nationals  or  inhabitants  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  MarlDe  and 
Fisheries. 


NED 


ENROLLED  BILLS   SIG 

Mr.  BXTRLESON,  from  the  C^ommittee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 


that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H Jl.  1380.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jan  Koss; 

HJt.  3303.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
Kollolan  Izmirlan; 

HJl.  3648.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Flore 
Lulgl  Blaslotta; 

H.R.  3762.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna  C. 
Chmlelewski; 

H.R.  4075.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Norlyukl 
Mlyata;  and 

H.R.  7022.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mar- 
guerite Lefebvre  Broughton. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.>  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day, October  3,  1963,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1257.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  the  July  1963  report  on  De- 
partment of  Defense  procurement  from  small 
and  other  business  firms,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 10(d)  of  the  Small  Bu£iness  Act.  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

1258.  A  letter  from  the  national  ships- 
writer.  Navy  Club  of  the  U.SA.,  transmit- 
ting the  proceedings  of  the  26th  annual  re- 
imlon  held  in  Elgin,  III.,  June  21-23,  1963; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1269.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  trar..smltting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1962, 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  87-885;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1260.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as  a 
list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  87-886;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1261.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  16,  19^,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion, on  an  interim  survey  of  the  Maumee 
River  Basin,  Flndlay.  Ohio,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  and  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act,  approved  December  22,  1944, 
and  March  2,  1946  (H.  Doc.  No.  168):  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  one  illustration. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC Bn.T.S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  xni.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  633.  Reso- 
lution providing  an  additional  stationery 
allowance  for  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives; without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
800) .     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  632.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  additional  postage  for 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  801).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  631.  Reso- 
lution providing  an  additional  allowance  for 
telephone  and  telegraph  service  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  802) .  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  497.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  additional  funds  for  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  under  Public 
Law  86-272;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
803) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  499.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  funds  for  the  fvu-ther  ex- 
pense of  studies  and  Investigations  author- 
ized by  House  Resolution  38;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  804).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  521.  Reso- 
lution to  amend  House  Resolution  226,  88th 
Congress;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
805) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Conunittee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  523.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  funds  for  the  Investigation 
authorized  by  House  Resolution  504;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  806) .  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  628.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  additional  funds  for  the 
expenses  of  the  studies,  Investigations,  and 
Inquiries  authorized  by  House  Resolution 
163;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  807). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  8677.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  set  aside 
funds  for  research  Into  spinal  cord  Injuries 
and  diseases;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  808).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILia  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GLENN: 
H.R  8690.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  re- 
deelgnlng  of  the  5-cent  George  Washington 
regular  postage  stamp  so  as  to  Incorporate 
Gecn^e  Washington's  Immortal  words  "to 
bigotry  no  sanction";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
H.R.  8691.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  require- 
ments  relating    to   signs    In   section    114    of 
title  23,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

ByMr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  8692.  A  biU  authorizing  a  survey  of 
Irondequolt  Creek,  N.Y..  In  the  Interest  of 
flood  control  and  allied  purposes,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  Aliens  Creek,  NY.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  RAINS: 
H  R.  8693.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

ByMr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  8694.  A  bill  to  provide  that  ellglbiUty 
for  compensation  of  certain  veterans  suffer- 
ing   total    disability    from    wartime-service- 
connected  multiple  sclerosis  shall  become  ef- 
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fectlve  from  the  date  with  respect  to  which 
a  confirmed  medical  diagnosis  establishes 
total  disability  arose  therefrom;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RUMSFELD: 
HJl.  8695.  A  bUl  relating  to  rates  of  postage 
on  certain  materials  tcx  blind  persons;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  8696.  A    bill    to    authorize    establish- 
ment of  the  Tocks  Island  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  In  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 
H.R.  8697.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter   15  of 
tlUe  38,   United  States  Code,   to  revise   the 
pension  program  for  World  War  I,  World  War 
n.  and  Korean  conflict  veterans  and  their 
widows  and  chUdren,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By  Mr.  8TRATTON: 
H.J.  Res.  786.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  first  week  in  March  of 
each  year  as  "Save  Your  Vision  Week";   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
H.  Res.  640.  Resolution  to  grant  additional 
travel  authortty  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


PETITIONS.   ETC. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
HJl.  8698.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Whitman;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  GLENN: 
H.R.  8699.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Aman 
D.   Farajlanl    and   his  wife,   Letlcla  Atlcuza 
Farajlanl;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  LESIN8KI: 
H.R.  8700.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  JuUanna 
Banda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TUCK: 
H.R.  8701.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alkl- 
noos  Vourlekis;    to  the  Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

333.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Charles 
W.  Winegamer  and  others.  Citizens  Congres- 
sional Committee,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  rela- 
tive to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  of 
the  United  States  which  has  virtually  out- 
lawed the  right  to  pray  or  read  Scripture  in 
public  schools  and  other  institutions,  and 
requesting  that  the  InlUal  steps  be  taken 
that  are  necessary  to  bring  about  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  will  forever  guarantee  the  pro- 
tection of  otir  Christian  traditions  and  the 
right  of  our  people  to  pray  and  honor  Holy 
Scripture  in  their  institution;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

334.  Also,  peUtion  of  Sam  C.  Hanna,  Roch- 
ester, N.Y.,  relative  to  submitting  additional 
material  relating  to  his  petition  of  Septem- 
ber 18,  1963,  recorded  as  No.  304,  which  re- 
lates to  civil  action  No.  9922.  U.S.  District 
Court  for  Western  New  York  State;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Lief  Erickson  Daj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or   CALD-OBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  2. 1963 
Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lief 
Erickson  Day  commemorates  the  dis- 
covery of  North  America  about  A.D.  1000 
by  Leif  Erickson.  The  explorations  of 
the  brave  Norseman  in  this  hemisphere 
are  an  early  milestone  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  continent  and  our  Nation. 

Lief  was  the  son  of  Eric  the  Red,  a 
Norseman  who  discovered  Greenland*  in 
AX).  945.  and  founded  a  colony  there. 
Lief  discovered  land  to  the  west  of  Ice- 
land which  he  called  Vinland  and 
which  was  probably  what  is  known  today 
as  Nova  Scotia.  He  was  particularly 
struck  with  the  charms  of  Vinland.  where 
he  spent  one  winter.  His  explorations 
took  him  to  lands  "of  which  he  had  prev- 
iously had  no  knowledge."  where  "self- 
sown"  wheat  grew,  and  vines,  and 
'mosur"  wood.  Lief  took  specimens  of 
all  these,  and  returned  to  his  father's 
home  in  Greenland. 

Lief  Erickson  Day  reminds  us  of  the 
heritage  that  all  Americans  have  received 
from  these  early  explorers  and  from  the 
generations  of  Nordic  peoples  who  fol- 
lowed them  to  these  shores  in  the  cen- 
tuiies  that  have  followed.    Of  the  latter- 
day  voyagers  from  Norway  many  have 
found  their  way  to  San  Francisco.    Nor- 
wegian sailors  have  been  sailing  into  the 
port  of  San  Francisco  since  early  days, 
and  it  was  Norwegian  Hshermen  who  in- 
troduced modern  methods  into  the  whal- 
ing industry  on  the  Pacific  coast.    They 
have  also   played   a  large  part   in  the 
development    of    shipping    and   in    the 
navigation  of  inland  waters.   The  marine 
surveying  in  our  ports  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  Norwegian  engineers. 


With  their  varied  crafts  and  profes- 
sions the  Norwegians  make  a  vital  con- 
tribution to  the  colorful,  bustling  life  of 
San  Francisco.  They  are  deeply  proud 
of  their  adventurous  Norwegian  fore- 
bears and  so  Lief  Erickson  Day  Is  a  par- 
ticularly meaningful  occasion  for  them. 
I  Join  them  in  commemorating  the  mem- 
ory of  this  great  explorer. 


No.  11— Oregon:   The  Gamblers' 
Paradise 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or   KEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  2. 1963 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  tell  the  Members  of  this  House,  more 
particularly  the  congressional  delegation 
from  the  State  of  Oregon,  about  gam- 
bling In  that  State. 

Only  $11  million  was  gambled  at  the 
horse  race  tracks  last  year  in  Oregon. 
Other  forms  of  gambling  amuse  Ore- 
gonians  more  than  betting  on  horses. 
The  late  Senator  Neuberger  summed  it 
up  in  an  article  entitled  "Oregon  Goes 
to  the  Dogs."     He  estimated— back  in 
1951 — that  four  times  as  much  was  wag- 
ered  on  greyhounds   as  on  horses.     I 
am  certain  the  ratio  has  since  increased. 
Not  all  of  Oregon's  gambling  is  legal. 
The  late  Senator  said  that  the  city  of 
Portland  was  a  lush  source  of  dividends 
for  a  strange  collection  of  doubtful  char- 
acters.   This  is  not  surprising.    Oregon's 
share  of  the  annual  national  illegal  bet- 
ting estimates  presented  to  the  McClel- 
lan  committee  exceeds  one-quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  a  year.    A  fat  treasury 
for  the  underworld  crime  syndicates. 

Legalized  gambling  on  the  horse  and 
dog  tracks  was  not  initially  popular  in 


rural  Oregon.  Not  until  the  gambling 
syndicates  got  a  brainstorm.  They  cut 
the  hypocrites  in  on  the  take.  They 
bought  off  the  rural  bluenoses  by  get- 
ting the  State  to  assign  a  portion  of  its 
percentage  of  the  gross  to  the  county 
fairs.  Later,  the  legislature  added  the 
Pacific  Coast  Turkey  Show  and  the  Com 
Show. 

Maybe,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  talk- 
ing turkey  to  the  Com  Belt  if  I  changed 
my  national  lottery  proposal  to  provide 
that  gambling  revenues  pay  for  the 
masses  of  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties that  are  cluttering  up  huge  Govern- 
ment warehouses.  After  all,  it  worked  in 
Oregon. 

The  United  States  needs  a  National 
Government-run  lottery  to  drag  gam- 
Wing  out  of  the  criminal  domain  and 
bring  the  moneys  now  financing  the  un- 
derworld Into  the  public  treasury. 


Gen.  asMur  Pnlasid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    KEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  2, 1963 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Casimir  Pulaski  evokes  memories  of 
gratitude  and  esteem  in  the  hearts  of 
Americans.  October  11  has  been  desig- 
nated as  General  Pulaski's  Memorial 
Day. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  my  address  at  the  28th  armiial 
Pulaski  Day  ceremonies  at  Polonaise 
Hall.  Staten  Island.  New  York. 
(Address  by  Rep.  Johw  M.  Murpht  at  Polo- 
naise Hall,  Staten  Island,  New  York) 

It  is  a  genuine  honor  to  speak  to  you  here 
at    the   Polonaise  Hall   to  honor   a  gallant 
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PoUah  warrior.  I  notice  that  today's  rain 
undoubtedly  washed  the  red  and  white  Aripe 
that  should  have  been  painted  on  Bay  Street 
for  the  parade  that  was  canceled  this  a|fter- 
noon. 

I  would  also  like  to  congratulate  Miss  $arol 
Ann  Oeowlecki  whose  success  here  tod^y  in 
being  crowned  Miss  Polonla  is  another  tribute 
to  the  great  contributions  Poland  has  itiade 
to  this  country. 

Today  time  brings  us  to  the  183d  anniver- 
sary of  Pulaski's  death.  Like  Lafayette  and 
his  own  fellow  countryman.  Kosclusako,  he 
came  across  the  seas  to  aid  the  American 
States  In  establishing  a  new  order  of  things, 
based  on  individual  liberty.  [ 

Caslmlr  Pulaski,  better  known  to  up  In 
America  as  Brig.  Oen.  Caslmlr  Pulasm  of 
Revolutionary  War  fame,  was  born  in  Wlni- 
ary,  Poland,  in  1748.  He  was  the  eldest,  son 
of  Count  Joseph  Pulaski,  a  venerable  old  man 
who  belonged  to  the  Polish  nobility.  "The 
father  was  the  chief  magistrate  of  Wa^vch 
and  was  noted  for  his  knowledge  of  JlirLs- 
prudence. 

Pulaski,  almost  from  the  moment  ofj  his 
birth  throughout  his  short  life  of  31  y^ars. 
was  devoted  to  horses  and  the  cavalry  branch 
of  the  fighting  forces.  His  father  was  obltged 
to  keep  a  large  band  of  armed  retainerl  on 
his  great  estates  and.  from  their  freqpent 
clashes  with  invaders,  Pulaski  derived!  his 
earliest  lessons  on  warfare.  As  a  boy.  from 
the  family  cook  around  the  large  cozy  kiujhen 
hearth,  he  listened  to  harrowing  tales  of  the 
swift,  merciless  Cossacks  whose  cavalry  rjaids 
slaughtered  aU  before  them,  men  and  aniitials 
alike.  T 

Toung  Caslmlr  received  his  early  educa^on 
in  the  local  parish  school.  This  was  followed 
by  rigc»-ous  training  in  the  Latin  classics. 
Before  he  reached  his  majority,  the  youth  be- 
came interested  in  the  efforts  to  redeem  Po- 
land. A  nation,  then  one-flfth  larger  tjhan 
France  in  area  and  containing  a  population 
of  approximately  20  million  people,  had  been 
torn  asunder.  This  catastrophe  did  not  come 
about  all  at  once,  but  gradually. 

When  the  puppet  of  Catherine  of  Ri^sia 
was  elected  by  the  Polish  deputies,  under  the 
impending  threat  of  the  R\issian  Army,  Who 
sxirrounded  the  Polish  Diet  at  the  tim*  of 
the  election,  he  became  a  tool  in  her  hffiids 
for  the  execution  of  her  will  in  Poland.  Such 
patriotic  and  gallant  Poles  as  Count  Joaeph 
Pulaski — the  father  of  the  man  we  hqn<« 
today — realized  it  was  time  to  arouse  |the 
spirit  of  their  countrymen.  Under  the  Cir- 
cumstances they  took  the  risk  of  re8ortin|;  to 
force.  Pulaski's  father  was  then  about  60 
years  of  age.  He  advised  his  three  sons  of  a 
plan  derived  by  himself  and  other  Polish 
nobles  to  forestall  the  enemies.  They  fonjied 
an  organization  in  the  town  of  Bara— In 
Podolia — about  20  miles  from  the  Turkish 
border.  It  was  known  as  the  Confederation 
of  the  Bar.  ' 

Under  the  most  trying  conditions  and  the 
greatest  adversity,  this  patriotic  organization 
fought  the  enemies  of  Poland  against  ofer- 
whelming  odds.  Caslmlr  Pulaski  and  his 
brother,  Francis,  became  the  life  of  the  move- 
ment. At  the  head  of  a  small  force  of  cavalry, 
he  performed  heroic  feats.  With  his  brother 
they  crossed  and  recrossed  Poland  and  cartied 
the  revolt  Into  Uthxianla.  During  the  Win- 
ter of  1769-70,  he  maintained  himself  in  the 
mountains  of  Oallcia,  and  became  a  constjant 
terror  to  the  Russians. 

The  failure  of  this  movement  ended  t»u- 
laskl's  career  in  Poland.  His  aged  father  died 
in  prison.  One  of  his  brothers  was  killed  be- 
fore his  eyes.  The  youngest  brother  Was 
taken  into  captivity.  Many  of  his  country- 
men were  doomed  to  slavery.  j 

The  energy  Pulaski  possessed  to  fighti  in 
the  cause  of  freedom  did  not  desert  him.  1  He 
escaped  into  Turkey  and  Joximeyed  oni  to 
Ptance  and  eventually  came  to  Paris. 

During  his  stay  in  Paris,  Pulaski  read  ^d 
beard    of   America's    struggle    for    freedi»m. 


Through  an  old  family  friend  he  obtained  an 
introduction  to  Benjamin  Franklin.  This 
elder  statesman  forwarded  to  Oen.  George 
Washington  excellent  letters  of  Introduction. 
Wrote  Franklin  to  his  Commander  in 
Chief— 

"Count  Pulaski  of  Poland  (is)  an  ofBcer 
famed  in  Evirope  for  his  bravery  in  defense 
of  the  liberty  of  his  country  against  the  three 
powers,  Russia.  Austria,  and  Prussia.  •  •  • 
The  opinion  here  is  that  he  may  be  highly 
useful  to  our  Service." 

On  the  occasion  of  the  laying  of  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  monument  to  Pulaski's  mem- 
ory at  Savannah,  Ga.,  on  October  11,  1863, 
it  was  stated: 

"Across  the  Atlantic  came  to  [Pulaski]  the 
tidings  that  the  people  of  another  hemi- 
sphere had  bid  defiance  to  oppression  and 
were  arming  for  the  struggle.  The  sound 
stirred  the  heart  of  Pulaski  like  the  voice  of 
a  battle  trumpet.  It  was  a  struggle  for  lib- 
erty. It  was  his  cause,  whoever  the  people 
and  wherever  the  scene  of  conflict.  Fate  for- 
bade him  to  achieve  the  independence  of  his 
own  country,  and  true  to  the  noble  Impulses 
of  his  soul  he  came  to  aid  in  establishing  that 
of  America." 
He  saw — 

Jared  Sparks,  in  his  "Library  of  American 
Biography"  says: 

'a  new  field  opened  for  vindicating  with  his 
sword  the  same  principles,  the  same  rights 
of  mankind,  the  same  unchangeable  laws  of 
Justice  as  those  for  which  he  had  wielded  it 
with  so  much  courage  and  singleness  of  pur- 
pose in  his  own  country." 

George  Washington  seemed  much  attracted 
by  this  dashing  newcomer  when  Introduced 
to  him  personally  by  Lafayette  and  recom- 
mended to  Congress  that  Pulaski  be  commis- 
sioned as  a  brigadier  general  and  be  given 
command  of  the  cavalry.  Washington  added 
in  a  letter  to  John  Hancock,  dated  August 
27. 1777: 

"The  Count  appears,  by  his  recommenda- 
tions, to  have  sustained  no  inconsiderable 
military  character  in  his  own  country;  and 
as  the  principal  attention  in  Poland  has  been 
for  some  time  past  paid  to  its  cavalry,  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  this  gentleman  Is  not 
unacquainted  with  it." 

Up  to  the  time  Pulaski  arrived  In  Boston 
in  July  1776  and  met  Washington  the  follow- 
ing month  there  had  been  no  reguleir  cavalry 
in  the  American  Army.  Foxir  regiments  were 
projected  and  Washington  suggested  to  Con- 
gress that  Pulaski  be  put  In  command  of  all 
the  cavalry.  Pulaski  was,  of  course,  born 
to  the  saddle. 

Flinging  himself  into  combat,  Pulaski 
presently  organized  the  cavalry  unit  which 
became  known  as  Pulaski's  Legion,  by  which 
he  will  always  be  remembered.  He  partic- 
ipated in  the  battles  of  Oermantown  and 
Trenton,  was  attached  to  the  main  army  at 
Valley  Forge  during  the  winter  of  1777-78, 
and  was  later  detailed  to  Join  Gen.  Benjamin 
Lincoln  for  the  southern  campaign. 

At  the  Battle  of  Brandywlne  it  was  Gen. 
Caslm^lr  Pulaski's  gallant  request  of  General 
Washington  to  use  his  own  bodyguard,  some 
30  horses,  and  launched  a  furioiis  charge  at 
the  pvu-suers,  the  British  Army  which  had 
broken  through  the  American  lines.  It  was 
this  small  group  led  by  Gen.  Pulaski  which 
threw  the  British  ranks  into  confusion  and 
saved  the  day  for  the  American  forces. 

On  February  2,  1779,  Pulaski  was  ordered 
to  the  support  of  General  Lincoln  in  South 
Carolina.  He  arrived  at  Charleston  on  May 
8.  Lefiming  of  the  approach  of  General 
Provost  northward  from  Savannah,  he  rushed 
to  the  attack  of  the  British  advance  guard 
but  suffered  defeat. 

Pulaski  now  Joined  forces  with  General 
Lincoln,  who,  assisted  by  the  French  fleet, 
was  preparing  to  attack  Savannah.  On  Au- 
gust 19  he  wrote  Congress  a  long  letter  In 
which  he  detailed  the  disappointments  that 
he  had  encountered  and  expressed  the  hope 


that  he  might  still  find  the  opportunity  of 
proving  his  devotion  to  the  American  cause. 

On  October  9.  at  the  siege  of  Savannah, 
he  bravely  but  impatiently  charged  the 
enemy  lines  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry  and 
fell  with  a  grapeshot  in  the  loin.  He  was 
removed  to  the  Wasp  where  siirgeons  were 
unable  to  remove  the  bullet.  He  died  on 
board,  probably  October  11,  1779.  Whether 
he  was  burled  at  sea,  or  beneath  the  oaks  of 
St.  Helena's  Island,  or  in  Greenwich,  has 
never  been  established. 

Thus  ended  the  career  of  a  gallant  soldier. 

In  Savannah,  Ga.,  there  is  a  shrine  which 
every  year  has  a  memorial  service  for  the 
memory  of  this  gallant  Polish  coxuit  whose 
contributions  to  America  were  so  great  that 
he  did  not  even  live  to  bear  the  fruits  of 
citizenship. 

Our  celebration  Is  not  without  sadness  for 
Poles  and  Americans  of  Polish  descent.  Po- 
land was  not  free  when  General  Pulaski  fell 
on  Ocotber  11,  1779,  in  defense  of  American 
liberties.  Poland  is  not  free  now.  Its  peo- 
ple cannot  raise  their  voices  for  Polish  inter- 
ests, nor  act  as  Polish  patriots,  nor  openly 
cherish  what  is  good  and  noble  In  Polish 
traditions. 

But  there  is  profound  inspiration  and  com- 
fort in  the  fact  that  Poles  have  survived 
partitions,  conquests,  and  suppressions  over 
the  centuries.  The  Polish  character,  per- 
sonality, and  culture  have  survived  in  the 
hearts  of  a  freedom-loving  people. 

We  are  reminded  that  Pulaski's  cause  was 
the  cause  of  freedom.  It  is  our  present  cause. 
It  is  the  eternal  cause  of  mankind.  In  its 
steadfast  pursuit  lies  the  best  hope  of  the 
world. 


A  Colambui  Day  Tribute 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  2. 1963 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out the  history  of  the  United  States,  the 
energies  and  customs  of  the  people  of 
all  nationalities  forwarded  the  rapid  and 
continuous  growth  of  this  Nation  in 
which  we,  their  descendants  live.  But, 
during  our  labors  for  freedom  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  we  are  constantly 
reminded  of  the  adventurous  spirit  of 
one  man  who  contributed  so  singularly 
to  our  country.  On  October  12,  citizens 
In  the  United  States  will  pay  homage  to 
the  man  with  whom  we  credit  the  dis- 
covery, on  this  day  In  1492,  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  Pageants  and  parades 
are  scheduled  and  performed  while  chil- 
dren recite  appropriate  poems  and  plays. 
Yet,  we  should  think  of  Christopher 
Columbus  not  only  as  a  famous  explorer 
or  admiral  of  the  seas.  We  should 
recognize  him  as  a  national  of  Italian 
origin,  destined  to  lead  a  group  of 
Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  Italians,  to 
the  New  World.  As  the  leader  of  this 
multinational  group,  he  established  a 
principle  which  would  contribute  to  the 
development  of  the  greatest  Nation  In 
the  world,  the  bringing  together  of  many 
nationalities  to  live  and  build  together 
In  this  new  land  a  new  life. 

In  San  Francisco  the  celebrations  for 
Columbus  Day  are  cltywlde;  yet  the 
Italian  community  of  96,000  leads  in  the 
festivities  for  their  countryman.    There 
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is  a  Columbus  Avenue  in  San  Francisco 
and  appropriately  on  October  12,  the 
Italian  Americans  parade  on  that  con- 
course. They  represent  one  of  the  larg- 
est concentrations  of  Italian  Americans 
in  the  United  States  and  have  become 
an  Integral  part  of  the  city  since  its 
founding. 

San  Franciscans  look  with  pride  at  the 
offices  of  the  Bank  of  America,  founded 
by  A.  P.  Giannlnl  amidst  the  ruins  of 
the  fire  In  1906.  This  bank  is  now  one 
of  the  richest  and  largest  in  the  world. 
There  is  Angelo  Rossi  who  became 
mayor  of  the  city  and  who  has  left  behind 
him  a  legend  of  an  honest  and  hardwork- 
ing administration. 

The  San  Francisco  Opera  grew  to 
greatness  because  of  its  Italian  managers 
and  singers.  Louisa  Tetrazzini  was  dis- 
covered in  1905  by  San  Fianciscans,  who 
thereafter  claimed  her  as  their  own. 

We  must  look  not  only  to  the  individ- 
ual Italian  Americans  who  contributed 
so  much  to  the  growth  of  the  city.  We 
should  remember  the  part  the  Italian 
community  played  during  the  great  fire 
when  they  fought  the  flames  with  their 
precious  barrels  of  wine,  thus  saving 
Telegraph  Hill  from  destruction. 

Just  as  the  Italian  community  of  the 
North  Beach  area  is  part  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, so  are  all  the  communities  of  San 
Francisco  a  part  of  the  United  States, 
all  contributing  their  efforts  to  their 
country.  Columbus  sought  a  route  to 
the  Indies  but  found  the  Americas.  It 
is  therefore  fitting  that  all  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  whether  of  Itahan, 
Spanish,  German,  or  Irish  origin,  joy- 
fully and  reverently  pay  tribute  to  his 
services  to  our  great  Nation. 
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Independence  Day  of  the  Republic  of 
Gninea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF  KIW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  2, 1963 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Republic  of  Guinea  celebrates  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  her  independence,  and  we 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  send 
warm  felicitations  to  His  Excellency,  the 
President,  Ahnved  Sekou;  and  His  Ex- 
cellency, the  Guinean  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States.  Bangoura  Karim. 

The  Republic  of  Guinea,  which 
emerged  as  an  independent  nation  on 
October  2.  1958.  has  been  called  a  sphinx 
bulled  in  an  enigma  by  a  Washington 
Post  writer  on  Africa,  and  many  Ameri- 
cans are  still  looking  for  clues  to  solve 
the  Guinean  enigma.  Guinea's  acces- 
sion to  independence  was  startling  and 
abimpt:  a  "No"  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Fifth  Republic  and  to  joining  the  French 
Community;  the  withdrawal  of  the 
French;  and  aid  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Western  press  announced  that 
Guinea  had  gone  Communist. 

But  today.  5  years  after  Guinea's  ac- 
cession to  independence,  things  look 
somewhat  different.    Guinea  has  not  be- 


come a  Soviet  satellite.  Guinea  was 
among  the  African  countries  which  at 
the  16th  session  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  voted  for  a  resolution 
appealing  to  the  Soviet  Union  not  to  ex- 
plode a  50-megaton  bomb.  At  the  17th 
General  Assembly  Guinea's  position  di- 
verged from  that  of  the  Soviet  bloc  on 
several  important  disarmament  and 
East- West  items.  Guinea's  alinement  is 
with  the  neutralist  African  nations,  not 
the  Soviet  bloc. 

In  addition.  Guinea  seems  to  be  the 
African  nation  where  Soviet  aid  has  gone 
most  wrong.  The  Soviet  bloc  extended 
$125  million  to  Guinea  in  low-cost  loans 
and  aid  grants,  and  bilateral  trade  agree- 
ments were  negotiated  for  exchange  of 
goods.  But  Guinea  received  Russian 
shoes  that  fell  apart  and  textiles  import- 
ed from  Egypt,  then  reshipped  at  a 
higher  price.  Much  of  the  Soviet  loan 
money  was  allocated  for  propaganda 
projects,  and  Soviet  equipment  turned 
out  to  be  inferior. 

Also,  the  attempts  at  interference  in 
Guinea's  internal  affairs  by  Soviet  rep- 
resentatives have  not  been  welcomed  by 
the  Guinean  Government.  Soviet  Am- 
bassador Danil  Solod  had  to  be  recalled 
at  the  end  of  1961  because  Guinea 
charged  that  his  Embassy  had  been  used 
to  foment  student  demonstrations 
against  the  Government. 

This  is  the  backdrop  to  recent  changes 
in  Guinea's  policy,  changes  warmly  wel- 
comed by  the  West,  for  they  indicated 
the  failure  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  win 
Guinea  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  No  new  So- 
viet projects  were  begun  in  1962.  and 
near  the  end  of  the  year  only  700  Soviet 
bloc  technicians  remained  compared  with 
12.000  the  previous  year.  After  a  reap- 
praisal of  the  socialist  economic  struc- 
ture, the  Sekou  Toure  government  de- 
cided in  April  1962  to  open  its  doors  to 
private  enterprise.  A  new  industrial  code 
has  been  enacted  which  is  designed  to 
protect  and  to  give  certain  advantages 
to  foreign  investment.  As  a  result,  a 
number  of  Western  private  firms  have 
initiated  industrial  development  projects 
in  Guinea. 

Symbolic  of  Guinea's  new  policy,  and 
perhaps  the  most  important  indication  of 
Guinea's  new  approach  to  the  West,  was 
the  signature  of  agreements  between 
Guinea  and  France  in  May  1963.  ending 
5  years  of  strained  relations  between  the 
former  administering  power  and  its  for- 
mer colony.  The  agreements  call  for  a 
settlement  of  debts,  technical  assistance 
by  France  including  the  training  of  tech- 
nical and  administrative  personnel  as 
well  as  the  dispatch  of  scientific  and 
technical  missions,  and  the  development 
of  cultural  relations.  Relations  with  the 
United  States  have  also  been  extended; 
Guinea  is  now  purchasing  American 
movies,  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
books. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  Guinea's  Independence  we  would 
like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  welcome 
the  Sekou  Toure  government  and  the 
people  of  Guinea  in  their  renewed  rela- 
tions with  the  West.  We  understand 
their  desire  to  remain  nonalined.  We 
respect  their  foreign  policy,  above  all 
their  support  for,  and  their  initiatives 
in,  the  African  unity  movement.     We 


commend  their  pragmatism  and  their 
willingness  to  modify  policies  which  do 
not  prove  effective. 


Hydrofoils  Operation  and  Goreminent 
Financing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or   NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  2. 1963 


Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

Hydrofoils  Operation  akd  Government 
Financing 
( By  Congressman  John  M.  Morpht  of 
New  York) 
On  July  15,  1963.  American  Hydrofoil  Lines, 
Inc.,  Initiated  the  first  commercial  use  of  a 
hydrofoil    boat    In    the    United    States.      At 
8:30  a.m.  In  the  morning  a  boatload  of  pas- 
sengers left  Port  Washington,  Long  Island, 
for  a  nonstop  trip  to  Wall  Street.    Not  only 
was  this  the  first  commercial  use  of  a  hydro- 
foil in  this  country,  but  it  was  the  first  use 
of  a  hydrofoil   in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
for  commuter  service.     Today,  only  2  short 
months  from  the  commencement  of  this  new 
commuter  service,   the  21-mlle  Port  Wash- 
ington to  Wall  Street  run  is  as  routine  as 
any  other  form  of  commuter  service.     The 
operating  time  has   been  reduced  from   52 
minutes  to  47  minutes  and  schedules  have 
been  met  with  clockwork  accuracy  despite 
many  days  of  adverse  weather  during  this 
period. 

In  connection  with  the  time  factor  for 
hydrofoil  commuting  from  Port  Washing- 
ton, It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  hydro- 
foil is  from  one -half  hour  to  45  minutes 
faster  to  Wall  Street  than  any  other  form 
of  commuter  service  (auto.  Long  Island  Rail- 
road, and  subway).  In  addition  to  the  hy- 
drofoils speed,  added  features  are  personal 
comfort  for  the  passengers.  In  the  form  of 
individual  reserved  seats  and  scenic  beauty 
aboard  the  hydrofoil. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  aware  of  the 
Importance  of  travel  by  hydrofoU  since  1950. 
Regular  hydrofoil  boat  schedules  are  main- 
tained on  the  Volga  and  other  Russian  rivers 
and  lakes.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  several  hundred  commercial  hy- 
drofoils operating  at  the  present  time.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  not  the  only  European  coun- 
try utilizing  hydrofoils  as  commuter  boat*- 
Italy,  England,  Switzerland,  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  have  also  been  expanding 
the  use  of  hydrofoil  boats.  Recognizing  the 
growth  possibilities  for  hydrofoils  in  the 
United  States,  the  Secretai7  of  Commerce 
has  recently  referred  to  statistics  supplied  to 
him  by  a  research  institute  showing  that 
hydrofoil  business  in  the  United  States  wlU 
amount  to  over  $750  mlUlon  in  the  next  10 
years. 

American  Hydrofoil  Lines  feels  that  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  hydrofoil  development  In 
the  next  10  years  will  provide  better  transit 
systems  for  metropolitan  areas  surrounded  by 
water  and  the  expediting  of  transit  between 
cities  connected  by  waterways.  In  that  con- 
nection, there  are  over  26,000  mUes  of  na- 
ture's highway  in  this  country  capable  of 
being  used  by  hydrofoil  boats.  Communities 
Interested  In  hydrofoil  commuting  to  assist 
in  solving  the  transportation  problems  of 
metropolitan  complexes  must  also  solve  one 
of  the  other  major  problems  of  our  cities  In 
the   20th    Century — financing.      Of   all    the 
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f  onus  of  commuter  service  available  to  points 
within  a  city  rach  as  New  York,  the  nydro- 
foll  boat  definitely  offers  the  lowest  overall 
cost  per  passenger  mile  in  the  development 
of  new  commuter  routes.  New  railroad  or 
subway  lines  would  require  expenslvw  con- 
demnation for  new  rights-of-way,  not  to 
•peak  of  the  capital  oonstnictlon  costs  that 
would  be  required  after  the  land  Is  acquired. 
Even  the  use  of  buses  at  speeds  close  ^  that 
of  hydrofoils  would  require  extensive!  modi- 
fication of  our  already  overcrowdedl  road- 
way facilities  in  and  around  the  city.  \ 

Hydrofoil  boats  on  the  other  hand  bo  not 
require  any  ooodemnatlon  of  land  or  expen- 
sive construction  costs  for  terminals.  For 
the  most  part,  hydrofoils  can  operate  |out  of 
existing  dockage  along  the  New  York  water- 
front  with   UtUe  or  no   modificatlonj 

The  right-of-way  for  hydrofoils  Is  nature's 
highway,  thus  again  saving  tremendously  In 
Initial  capital  construction  costs,  obce  In 
operation,  maintenance  on  hydrofoil!  boats 
Is  minimal.  The  only  major  moving  parts 
on  a  hydrofoil  boat  are  its  rudder  and  power 
unit  while  other  forms  of  transpo^tion 
have  to  contend  with  axles,  wheels,  springs 
and  other  equipment  not  required  in  hydro- 
foil operation. 

It  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  explore  all 
aspects  of  hydrofoil  operaUon;  however, 
American  Hydrofoil  Lines  has  developed  ex- 
tensive economic  data  pertaining  to  hydro- 
foU  commuter  service  and  has  also  been  co- 
operating in  a  study  being  conducted  by 
the  Nassau  Planning  Commission  of  water 
transportation  for  Long  Island.  The^  sta- 
tistics could  be  nukde  available  on  request. 
American  Hydrofoil  Lines  has  examlneid  sev- 
eral means  through  which  hydrofoil  com- 
muter boats  could  be  financed  Ln  the  tietro- 
poUtan  axea.  Similar  programs  would  be  ap- 
plicable In  other  cities.  The  balance  ttf  this 
memorandum  will  be  devoted  to  tho^  sev- 
eral means.  1 

SAUE  OF  PO«T  AT7THORITT   BOKDS 

In  1959,  New  York  State  Leglslaturi  pro- 
vided for  a  New  York  State  railroad  tqull>- 
ment  j>rogram.  The  program  was  created 
to  provide  public  financial  assistance  |n  the 
purchase  of  new  passenger  car  equlpm^t  for 
leases  to  three  railroads  operating  Ih  the 
New  York  City  area.  For  example,  tha  Long 
Island  Railroad  Is  scheduled  to  receive  30  cars 
under  the  program  before  the  end  of  this 
year.  The  30  cars  are  expected  to  handle 
3,750  commuters  daily.  It  would  be  Inter- 
esting to  speculate  what  30  hydrofoil  boats 
of  the  Albatross  class  could  do  In  oominuter 
service  from  Brooklyn  or  Staten  Island  to 
Manhattan.  J 

In  a  a-hour  morning  rush  hour  period,  30 
hydrofoil  boats  could  carry  approximately 
4330  people. 

Under  the  equipment  program,  th#  pwrt 
authority  Is  authorized  to  sell  special  port 
authority  commuter  car  bonds  whlcii  are 
State  guaranteed  and  then  purchase  c^rs  for 
lease  to  the  private  carriers.  There  Is  no 
reason  why  legislation  for  a  similar  prqgram, 
on  the  basis  of  the  same  public  Interest, 
could  not  be  passed  for  State  guaranteed 
port  authority  bonds  to  aid  in  the  pufchase 
•nd  subsequent  lease  of  hydrofoil  bdats. 

If  the  port  authority  would  not  be  the 
acceptable  public  authority  to  handle!  such 
&  bond  Issue,  other  agencies  should  b^  con- 
sidered for  a  similar  program. 

WTW  TORX  CTTT  TRANSIT  AUTHORmr  OPEniATION 

Most  rapid  commuter  transit  in  th0  city 
of  Mew  York  is  operated  by  the  New  York 
City  Transit  Authority  (transit  authority). 
While  it  would  require  enabling  legislation, 
the  transit  authority  could  make  outright 
purchases  of  hydrofoil  boats  and  operate 
them  on  regular  routes  much  the  safie  as 
buses  and  subways.  Another  possibility 
would  be  transit  authority  bonds  gxiaran- 
teed  by  the  city  or  State  for  the  purchase 
of  hydrofoil  boats  and  operation  of  the , boats 
by  the  transit  authority. 


DCPASTMXNT    Or     MAKINE    AND    AVISTION 
OPERATION 

At  the  present  time,  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Marine  and  Aviation  operates 
ferryboats  for  the  city  between  several  points 
within  the  city.  Therefore,  should  it  be 
decided  that  New  York  City  prefers  public 
operation  of  hydrofoil  service  within  the  city 
rather  than  private,  marine  and  aviation 
could  be  the  logical  city  agency  to  expand 
Its  operations  to  Include  hydrofoils.  Marine 
and  aviation  has  the  harbor  know-how  need- 
ed for  any  hydrofoil  commuter  operation. 
Financing  could  be  arranged  through  bond 
Issues  or  outright  purchases  of  boats  by 
the  city. 

VEDOUL  ASSISTANCE 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration's mass  transportation  proposal 
now  pending  before  the  88th  Congress,  it  Is 
possible  that  additional  Federal  assistance 
would  be  available  to  metropolitan  areas 
such  as  New  York  to  assist  In  "the  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  and  coordinated  mass 
transportation  systems  •  •  •."  New  York 
City  has  already  received  some  Federal  as- 
sistance for  mass  transit  In  a  grant  made  by 
the  Federal  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  (FHHFA)  last  June.  This  grant  of 
$3,185,000  was  made  under  the  provisions  of 
a  law  which  expired  on  June  30,  1963.  One 
area  of  study,  according  to  the  announce- 
ment made  by  the  FHHFA  In  making  the 
grant.  Is  whether  new  short  connecting  links 
between  present  transit  facilities  can  help 
eliminate  bottlenecks. 

In  that  connection,  we  suggest  that  ex- 
periments could  be  conducted,  under  the 
terms  of  the  grant,  to  establish  hydrofoil 
feasibility  between  Staten  Island  and  lower 
Manhattan.  With  the  population  expan- 
sion on  Staten  Island  that  can  be  expected 
when  the  Verrazano  Bridge  is  completed,  ex- 
perimentation on  a  new  short  and  faster 
connecting  link  between  Staten  Island  sur- 
face lines  and  transit  facilities  in  lower 
Manhattan  Is  certainly  in  order  and  would 
unquestionably  be  In  the  public  Interest. 
The  legislation  for  mass  transit  currently 
pending  in  the  88th  Congress  would,  for 
practical  purposes,  provide  authorization  for 
grants  similar  to  the  grant  Just  mentioned. 
However,  the  legislation  is  considerably 
broader  than  any  transit  legislate  ever  be- 
fore enacted  and  would  provide  the  means 
for  a  massive  attack  on  mass  transit  prob- 
lems. 

The  Senate  has  already  passed  mass  transit 
legislation.  S.  6,  and  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  favorably  reported  H  R.  3881,  a  bill 
In  most  respects  similar  to  the  bill  already 
passed  by  the  Senate.  The  prospects  for 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  mas- 
sive ($500  million)  asslsUnce  to  metropoli- 
tan transit  systems  appears  to  be  good.  If 
not  In  this  session  of  Congress  the  bill  is 
almost  assured  of  passage  In  the  next  ses- 
sion. In  addition  to  programs  for  outright 
Federal  grants  and  Federal  loans  to  finance 
effective  mass  transportation,  the  proposed 
legislation  calls  for  an  accelerated  research, 
demonstration,  and  development  program  for 
all   phases  of  urban  mass  transportation. 

It  Is  In  this  area  that  hydrofoil  develop- 
ment could  be  substantially  fxirthered.  The 
proposed  legislation  requires  that  a  project 
must  be  one  which  could  produce  results 
usable  In  other  areas.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  results  of  a  demonstration  program  of 
hydrofoil  operations  between  Staten  Island 
and  lower  Manhattan  could  be  readily  usable 
in  other  areas  of  the  country.  In  connection 
with  the  loan  provisions  of  the  bill.  It  should 
be  noted  that  loans  for  transit  facilities  can 
be  made  to  pnbllc  bodies  where  the  transit 
operation  is  self-supporting  but  may  have 
difficulty  In  obtaining  financing  at  reason- 
able terms. 

This  provision  would  be  of  particular  In- 
terest should  a  New  York  City  public  bocty 


such  as  marine  and  aviation  or  the  transit 
authority  decide  to  purchase  and /or  operate 
hydrofoil  boats.  Grants  and  loans  under  the 
legislation  must  be  made  to  public  bodies, 
however,  the  legislation  specifically  provides 
that  the  equipment  or  faculties  financed 
may  be  leased  to  private  companies  for  actual 
operaUon.  Thus,  it  would  be  possible  for 
the  port  authority,  the  Trl-State  Transporta- 
tion Committee  or  other  public  body  to 
arrange  for  the  financing  of  hydrofoil  boats 
and  lease  the  boats  to  a  private  carrier  to 
operate. 

CONCLUSION 

While  some  of  the  means  for  public  financ- 
ing have  been  discussed  in  this  memoran- 
dum, it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  flexibility.  American  Hydro- 
foil Lines  believes  that  hydrofoils  can  help 
solve  the  complex  transportation  problems 
of  many  metropolitan  areas  In  an  economi- 
cal and  efficient  manner.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  shown  that  hydrofoil  commuter  service 
is  feasible  and  we  believe  after  our  3  months 
of  service  in  the  New  York  area  that  hydro- 
foils are  feasible  in  New  York  and  wUl  be 
accepted  enthusiastically  by  the  public. 


CaMmir  Pulaski 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  2. 1963 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tills 
great  Republic  has  been  the  true  refuge 
for  all  classes  of  people  who  have  sought 
freedom  from  autocrats  and  tyrants. 
We  are  infinitely  proud  that  our  Repub- 
lic was  and  still  remains  a  safe  haven 
for  political  refugees.  Among  a  host  of 
peoples  who  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  situation  the  Poles  are  among  the 
most  deserving  and  they  have  also 
profited  most  by  it.  They  have  come  to 
this  country  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, and,  besides  finding  happy  homes, 
they  have  found  unexpected  opportu- 
nities here  for  bettering  their  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  life.  Thus  today  we 
find  them  very  active  and  successful  in 
all  trades  and  professions.  As  intellec- 
tuals and  hardy  laborers,  as  artists  and 
scientists,  as  doctors  and  lawyers,  poli- 
ticians, as  public  servants,  and  as  states- 
men, Americans  of  Polish  descent  are  un- 
excelled in  many  of  our  communities 
throughout  the  country.  Only  the  other 
day  a  distinguished  public  servant  ot 
Polish  descent  was  sworn  in  as  Postmas- 
ter General  in  the  President's  Cabinet, 
which  indicates  that  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  height  a  deserving  citizen  may  climb 
in  this  truly  democratic  Nation.  We  are 
rightly  proud  of  all  these  people,  espe- 
cially of  those  whose  forebears  had  set- 
tled around  the  Bay  Region  of  San 
Francisco  more  than  100  years  ago. 
But  since  today  marks  the  225th  birth- 
day anniversary  of  a  great  Pole  who  gave 
the  best  of  his  mature  and  active  life  for 
the  cause  of  our  indepjendenoe.  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  special  words  about  this 
singularly  great  man  and  gifted  warrior. 

Casimir  Pulaski  was  bom  into  a  fair- 
ly wealthy  family  in  1748.  His  father 
was  a  prosperous  lawyer,  active  in  Po- 
lish  poUtics   and   especially   concerned 
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with  Poland's  fate.    He  wanted  his  son 
to  embrace  his  patriotism  and  show  In- 
tense interest  In  national  issues.     For- 
tunately young  Casimir  showed  remark- 
able aptitude  in  manly  sports  and  as  a 
leader.    While  In  school  he  did  not  shy 
away  from  studies,  he  loved  physical  ac- 
tivity even  more.    As  soon  as  his  second- 
ary schooling  was  over  he  became  the 
courtier  or  the  aid  of  a  prince,  and  here 
his  interest  turned  to  matters  concerned 
directly  with  warfare.     Soon  he  became 
painfully   aware   that  Poland's  leaders 
were  helpless  against  the  powerful  enemy 
forces  of  Russia.     But  by  1768  Pulaski 
had  become  a  young  man  of  action,  and 
at  the  head  of  some  8,000  men  he  was 
fighting  the  Russians.    During  the  next 
4  years  he  led  the  best  organized  and 
bravest  fighting  guerrilla  bands  in  Po- 


land against  the  Russians,  but  outnum- 
bered and  overpowered,  he  was  forced 
out  of  Poland  In  1772,  never  to  see  it 
again. 

Late  In  1775  he  arrived  in  Paris,  pen- 
niless and  without  employment.  Some- 
one suggested  that  he  go  to  America 
and  fight  in  the  Revolutionary  War  here. 
A  year  later  he  was  in  touch  with  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  who  on  May  29  of  1777 
in  a  letter  recommended  Pulaski's  serv- 
ices to  Washington.  Pulaski  arrived  In 
Boston  in  July,  and  met  Washington, 
who  recommended  him  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress.  On  August  27  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  all  the  cavalry, 
thus  he  became  the  father  of  our  cavalry. 
In  September  he  joined  Washington  and 
participated  in  the  Battle  of  Brandywine 
with   distinction.     He  commanded  the 
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cavalry  during  the  winter  of  1777  at 
Trenton,  later  at  Remington  and  acted 
In  unison  with  General  Wayne  in  scout- 
ing for  supplies  for  the  famishing  troops 
at  Valley  Forge. 

In  1778  Congress  gave  Pulaski  permis- 
sion to  organize  an  Independent  corps 
of  cavalry.  Having  accomplished  this 
task,  finally  he  was  sent  in  May  of  1779 
to  Charleston,  S.C.  Then  on  October 
9  at  the  siege  of  Savannah  he  bravely 
charged  the  enemy  Unes  at  the  head  of 
his  cavahr  and  feU  with  a  grapeshot  in 
the  loin.  This  was  the  last  daring  act 
of  this  great  Polish  patriot  and  soldier 
of  freedom.  He  gave  his  life  for  the 
noble  cause  of  our  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, and  today  on  the  225th  anni- 
versary of  his  birth  we  honor  him  and 
pay  tribute  to  his  blessed  memory. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Octoher  3,  1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Colossians  3:2:  Set  your  affection  on 
things  above. 

Almighty  and  ever-blessed  God,  may 
all  our  ambitions  during  this  day  be  as- 
pirations to  gain  a  firmer  hold  upon  that 
which  is  eternal  and  a  longing  to  abound 
in  the  fruits  of  the  spirit. 

May  we  never  become  the  victims  of 
worldly  desires  with  their  supreme  em- 
phasis upon  the  temporal  and  that  of 
gaining  an  accumulation  of  material 
things  which  we  someday  must  leave 
behind. 

Inspire  us  to  be  more  scrupulous  in  the 
doing  of  Thy  will  and  bless  us  with  an 
increased  measure  of  faith  in  order  that 
we  may  have  a  greater  measure  of  peace 
and  EKjwer. 

Grant  that  in  these  times  of  strained 
relations  between  men  and  nations  we 
may  be  touched  with  feelings  of  sym- 
pathy and  seek  to  exercise  an  infiuence 
that  is  healing  and  helpful,  elevating 
and  ennobling. 
Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


H.R.  2256.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jos« 
Domenech; 

H.R.  2761.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Jesse  Franklin  White; 

H.R.2770.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Justine  M.  Dubendorf; 

H.R.  2845.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  dis- 
trict courts  shall  be  always  open  for  certain 
purposes,  to  abolish  terms  of  court  and  to 
regulate  the  sessions  of  the  coiu-ts  for  trans- 
acting Judicial  business: 

H H.  3219.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  reward  as  an  expression  of  appre- 
ciation to  Edwin  and  Bruce  Bennett; 

HJl.  3450.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Herbert 
B.  Shorter,  St.; 

HM.  3843.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wallace 
J.  Knerr; 

H.R.  4965.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United   SUtes; 

HJl.  6307.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Ed- 
ward T.  Hughes: 

H.R.  5811.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  L.  C  At- 
kins &  Son; 

HJl.  5812.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Quality 
Seafood,  Inc.; 

H.R.  6373.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  L 
Nolan;  and 

HJl.  6443.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet L.  Moc»-e. 


titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  573.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elmer  Royal 
Pay,  Sr.; 

8.  721.  An  act  to  amend  section  124  of  title 
28,  United  States  Ckxle,  to  transfer  Austin 
Port  Bend,  and  Wharton  Ctovmtles  from  the 
Galveston  division  to  the  Houston  division  of 
the  southern  district  of  Texas; 

S.  1006.  To  amend  the  act  of  June  12. 
1960,  for  the  correction  of  Inequities  in  the 
construction  of  fishing  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  1206.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oeonde 
Lou  Rader;  and 

S.  1269.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Ari- 
zona Milling  Co.  of  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


SALE  OF  SURPLUS  WHEAT  TO 
RUSSIA 


THE  JOURNAL 
The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  1191.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wilmer 
R.    Brlcker; 

H.R  1192.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
C.  Doyle; 

HJl.  1281.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cant 
Leon  M.  Oenrln; 

H.R.  1458.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kathryn 
Mars'iall;  ' 

H.R.  1459.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oliver 
Brown; 

H.R.  1709.  An  act  to  establish  a  Federal 
commission  on  the  disposition  of  Alcatraz 
Island; 

tr  "«?  U5'   ^^  ^^  ^°'  ***«  ""«'  of  William 
H.  Woodhouse; 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Ls 
requested,  bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJl.  2268.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Geneva  H.  Trlsler; 

H.R.  6377.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sp5  Cur- 
tis Melton,  Jr.;  ^ 

H.R.  7196.  An  act  to  amend  various  sec- 
tions of  Utle  23  of  the  United  States  Code 
relating  to  the  Federal-aid  highway  systems; 
HJl.  7544.  An  act  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  assist  States  and  communities 
In  preventing  and  combating  mental  retarda- 
tion through  expansion  and  improvement  of 
the  maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled 
children's  programs,  through  provision  of  pre- 
natal, maternity,  and  Infant  care  for  Indi- 
viduals with  conditions  associated  with  child- 
bearing  which  may  lead  to  mental  retarda- 
tion, and  through  planning  for  comprehen- 
sive acUon  to  combat  mental  retardation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  247.  Joint  resolution  to  suspend 
for  the  1964  campaign  the  equal  opportunity 
requirements  of  section  315  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  for  legally  qualified  can- 
didates for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice 
President. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 


Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  mj  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 
and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
CalifomlA? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  based 
parually  on  the  theory  that  fewer  wars 
are  declared  between  nations  with  sub- 
stantial trade  relations  than  otherwise. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Representative 
that  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment should  proceed  and  consummate 
the  proffered  sale  of  American  surplus 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  hard  cur- 
rency—at least  in  a  1963-64  trial  sale. 

Political  thought  has  ranged  far  and 
wide  on  Capitol  Hill  over  the  past  week 
concerning  the  current  political  inten- 
tions of  the  Soviets — some  suspecting  the 
Russians  of  the  best  intentions  and  some 
of  the  worst.  The  Capitol  is  always  full 
of  doubting  Thomases  who  never  take  a 
position  until  after  the  fact  and  spend  a 
lifetime  as  a  Monday  morning  quarter- 
back. 

The  administration  appeared  before 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
during  the  last  few  days  asking  for  di- 
rection respecting  a  commercial  transac- 
Uon  with  Russia.  I  think  it  fair  to  con- 
clude that  though  substanUal  bipartisan 
sentiment  was  expressed  favoring  a  sale, 
the  direcUon  sought  was  not  forthcom- 
ing. Perhaps  the  inability  of  535  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators  to  coordinate 
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their  thinking  on  this  issue  points  iip 
the  need  for  the  reqiiirement  of  an  exec- 
utive branch.  Action  is  obviously 
required. 

What  are  the  factors  this  Nation  must 
consider  respecting  this  transacU<Mi? 

First.  Do  we  have  the  wheat  and  do  we 
want  to  get  rid  of  it?  In  1954  we  had 
on  hand  in  CCC  stocks  a  modest  470  mil- 
lion bitfhels  of  wheat  valued  at  $1.(69 
Uilion.  Under  Eisenhower  this  surplus 
climbed  substantially  to  the  billion 
bushel  level,  reaching  a  high  point  of 
1.2  billion  bushels  last  year  for  a  $2,484 
billion  investment.  Our  1963  volume  Is 
slightly  down  but  a  bumper  crop  is  pro- 
jected. Our  current  inventory  is  sxjfR- 
clent  to  cover  two- thirds  of  our  CCC 
dispositions  for  the  last  10  years.  Oft  a 
first  In,  first  out  basis,  this  year  we  Will 
dispose  of  wheat  purchased  in  1967. 
Carrying  charges  for  wheat  alone  sl4ce 
1954  amount  to  $2,147  billion.  Annual 
average  storage  charges  for  the  i>ast  10 
years  on  basic  crops,  excluding  peanuts 
and  tobacco,  is  $466.8  million — better 
thiol  a  million  dollars  a  day.  The  tax- 
payers of  my  district  find  it  difficult  to 
forget  that  we  have  got  this  wheat  and 
they  want  to  sell  It. 

Second.  Can  we  use  the  hard  curreiicy 
offered  in  return  for  the  wheat?  Again, 
the  taxpayers  of  my  district  have  com- 
plained and  expressed  themselves.  In 
19S8  we  lost  $3.5  billion,  balance  pay- 
ment, including  $2.3  billion  gold  lo$s: 
tn  1959  $3.8  billion  including  $1.1  bil- 
lion gold;  in  1960  $3.8  bUlion,  including 
$1.7  billion  gold:  in  1961  $2.4  billion  ahd 
$851  million  gold;  In  1962  $2  2  billion 
and  $890  million  gold;  this  year  $2.2  bil- 
lion in  the  first  half  alone  with  gold  Ipss 
at  $423  minion  through  August  31.  I 
stated  a  few  weeks  ago  that  it  would  be 
tragic  If  the  United  States  contracted  Its 
worldwide  Interests  because  of  a  dog- 
matic gold  policy.  I  reiterate  this  sta^- 
■lent;  however,  hard  eturency  is  deslr- 
awe. 

The  issue,  therefore,  seems  simple:  "po 
we  get  rid  of  a  plentiful  item,  to-wit, 
wheat,  for  a  scarce  item,  to-wit.  hacd 
eurrency?"  The  simple  answer  Is  that 
we  do  unless  there  are  good  reasccis 
not  to. 

I  do  not  believe  Congress  has  fr^r- 
nished  such  reasons  to  date.  Midwest- 
ern blpartisans  are  presuming  a  s^le 
with  their  only  Interest  being  to  firm  up 
or  raise  the  price  of  wheat  by  opening  |ip 
Russian  markets  to  commercial  sales. '  I 
believe  the  American  taxpayers  shoijld 
receive  the  primary  consideration  hefe. 
If  sales  are  to  be  made  I  would  strongly 
encourage  a  sale  under  existing  law  of 
wheat  entirely  out  of  Commodity  Cre^t 
Corporation  stocks  to  the  Em-opean  com- 
mercial trade  at  world  prices  without  an 
export  payment  by  the  United  States  of 
any  kind.  This  type  of  action.  I  beliete, 
would  diacourage  a  demand  for  a  massive 
wheat  allotment  increase  next  year  a|i- 
tidpatlng  a  continuing  Russian  demaitd. 
The  general  authority  in  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  charter  legislation 
empowers  this  agency  to  dispose  of  siir- 
plus  commodities  without  disruption  jof 
commerce  and  I  personally  can  think  of 
no  less  disruptive  action. 


Third.  Is  there  precedent  for  commer- 
cial transactions  with  the  Soviets? 
There  Is.  I  review  periodically  the  Quar- 
terly Report  under  the  Export  Control 
Act.  For  the  second  quarter  1963  there 
are  listed  $9.2  million  worth  of  materials 
exported  to  the  Soviets,  including  $4  mil- 
lion worth  of  fertilizer  and  nearly  100 
other  commodities,  including  the  follow- 
ing: radio  receivers,  air  conditioners, 
machine  parts  and  valves,  farm  wagons, 
harvester  machines,  aluminum,  alcohol, 
cotton,  antibiotics,  chemical  sprays,  and 
wood  pulp — total  quarterly  sales  to  the 
Soviet  bloc— $16.5  million. 

Clearly  it  should  not  be  our  national 
purpose  to  promote  the  success  of  com- 
munism. Neither,  however,  should  it  be 
to  promote  one  Cuban  crisis  between 
atomic  powers  after  another. 

This  Nation  is  going  through  a  process 
of  reappraising  the  possibilities  of  co- 
existence with  the  Soviets.  The  Soviets, 
I  believe,  have  substantially  cooperated. 
Missiles  and  many  soldiers  have  been 
withdrawn  from  both  Cuba  and  Turkey. 
Russia  is  allowing  the  free  transmission 
of  the  Voice  of  America.  A  Russian  fish- 
ing boat  saved  the  life  of  an  American 
flyer.  Life  magazine.  Drew  Pearson,  and 
Agriculture  Secretary  Orvllle  Freeman 
recently  individually  reported  firsthand  a 
de-Stalinized  i)eaceful  Russian  people 
who  appeared  to  be  dedicated  to  a 
healthy  economic  competition — appar- 
ently, we  are  the  winners  this  year. 

We  have  also  recently  ratified  with  81 
percent  support  an  International  ban  on 
atmospheric  testing  of  atomic  bombs. 
There  is  evidence  with  the  Soviet  split 
with  China  that  communism  is  not  nec- 
essarily international — this  is  healthy  for 
the  west.  I  believe  the  peace  chasm 
opened  up  should  be  further  probed. 

Hungry  people  are  nonetheless  hun- 
gry because  they  are  Russian.  Perhaps 
not  since  Aladdin's  time  has  such  a  deal 
been  offered. 

For  further  reference  of  the  body,  I  In- 
clude following  my  remarks  a  portion  of 
the  just  issued  quarterly  report  under 
the  Export  Control  Act  which  sets  forth 
the  nature  and  volume  of  our  trade  with 
the  Soviet  bloc  for  the  past  several 
months. 

The  following  Is  the  64th  quarterly 
report  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
the  President,  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives: 

SicinuTT   Export   CormoLa 

LICKNSINO     TO     KASTZSN     rUXOFE  * 

During  the  second  quarter  1963,  the  De- 
partment procened  applications  for  export 
llcensM  to  Eastern  European  destinations  in 
the  amount  of  $17319.0a«.  This  was  ap- 
proximately 60  percent  more  than  the  value 
of  applications  processed  in  the  first  quar- 
ter 1963  ($11.3  million)  and  the  second  q\iar- 
ter  1963  (Sia.O  million). 

For  the  first  half  of  1963.  the  dollar 
volume  of  applications  processed  for  these 
destinations  totaled  $28.577,1 10.  This  was  al- 
most 10  percent  above  the  volume  In  the  first 


'  The  term  "Etistern  Europe"  as  used 
throughout  this  report  Is  employed  In  a 
special  sense,  and  is  defined  to  Include  the 
following  countries:  Albania,  Bulgaria. 
Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany  (including 
the  Soviet  sector  of  Berlin),  Estonia,  Hun- 
gary, Latvia,  Lithuania.  Poland  (including 
Danzig).  Rumania  and  the  XJS.3JI. 


half  at  1963,  which  reached  $26,066,277.  Ap- 
plications approved  In  the  first  half  of  196$ 
totaled  $26,454,835,  compared  with  $24, 176,* 
173  in  the  same  period  1862.  ReJecUons  for 
this  half-year  period  totaled  $3,123,375,  com- 
pared with  $1,889,099  for  the  first  half  of 
1962. 

APPUCATTONS     APPmOVmD     TOR     EXPORT — SECOND 
QUARTn    1963 

During  the  second  quarter  1963.  the  De- 
partment approved  applications  for  export 
to  Eastern  European  destinations  valued  at 
$16,594,852.  This  compares  with  approvals 
in  the  preceding  quarter  ($0.9  million)  and 
in  the  second  quarter  1962  ($10.8  million). 
Of  this  volume,  more  than  60  percent  con- 
stituted proposed  shipments  of  agrlcultiual 
commodities  ($6.7  million)  and  an  organic 
chemical  ($4.0  million) .  The  principal  com- 
modities approved  were:  Soybeans,  $1,990,- 
124.  for  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary;  rye, 
$1,700,000,  to  East  Germany;  wood  pulp! 
$929,501,  to  the  U.S.S.R.;  cotton  llnter  pulp, 
$596,200,  to  the  U.S.SJl.;  cotton  linters, 
$440,924,  to  East  Germany;  gum  and  wood 
rosins.  $213,434.  to  Czechoslovakia;  dried 
beans  and  peas,  $187,806,  to  Rumania;  and 
Mexican-origin  raw  cotton,  $664,118,  to  the 
USSR.,  which,  although  of  non-US.  origin, 
required  a  validated  export  license  upon 
entry  at  a  U.S.  port  to  permit  intransit 
shipment  through  the  United  States  to  its 
bloc  destination;  various  industrial-type 
chemicals,  $2,204,211,  to  Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania,  and  the  U.S.S.R.;  caprolactum 
monomer,  $3,998,750.  to  the  U.SjS.R.  for 
the  manufacture  of  nylon  fibers;  a  chem- 
ical defoliant,  $717,800,  to  the  U.S.SJl.  for 
agricultural  use;  polyethylene  (synthetic 
resin) .  $436,078.  to  Czechoslovakia,  and  Hun- 
gary: crude  sulfur.  $430,200,  to  Czecho- 
slovakia; synthetic  rubber.  $392,699,  to 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and  Rumania  for 
the  manufacture  of  rubber  and  chemical 
products;  and  gift  parcels.  $235,158,  to  the 
U.S.S.R. 

Also  included  in  the  total  value  approved 
was  various  equipment,  toUling  $164,199.  to 
be  exhibited  at  trade  fairs  or  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  East-West  exchange  pro- 
gram and  either  returned  to  the  United 
States  or  delivered  to  another  free  world 
destination.  (See  footnote  to  table  2.) 
Tablx    1. — Dollar    value    of    export    license 

applications  processed  and  issued  and  of 

actual    exports,    to    V.SJSJi.    and   Eastern 

Europe,   quarterly,   J954-€3 

[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Quarter 


19M: 

1st  quarUT 

2d  quarter 

3d  quarter 

4th  quarter... 
1056: 

1st  quarter 

3d  quarter 

3d  quarter 

4th  quarter... 
lOM: 

1st  quarter 

2d  quarter 

Id  quarter 

4th  quarter... 
1867; 

1st  quarter 

2d  quarter 

M  quarter 

4th  quarter 

1(U8: 

1st  quarter 

2d  quarter 

Sd  quarter 

4th  quarter... 
1050: 

1st  quarter... 

2d  quarter 

3<l  quarter 

4th  quarter... 

Bee  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


ToUl 
processed 

Lieenoes 

llkMlcd 

Actual 

exports 

(Including 

reexports) 

'42,142 
4.472 
3,«$1 

17,  W7 

4,011 

3,007 

1,840 

•10,355 

aw 

4<l 

850 
»4,478 

■30,011 
4,20S 
4.8M 

1,808 

4.068 
4,006 
2.778 
1,635 

•a.  070 

2.065 

l.OSl 

048 

8.B15 

4,301 

1»,5«5 

7,650 

8.883 

4,116 

•t,W3 

6,350 

a,  186 
3.61S 
2,016 
2,428 

20,400 
24,637 
2^»52 
16,087 

•16,435 

'10,435 

28,100 

8.442 

5.718 

5.100 

29,770 

48,408 

10,132 

5.0O9 

18.185 

16.005 

8,153 

6,563 

12.030 

10,218 

21.410 

25.490 
44,702 
21,614 

21,800 
18,32.1 
28,168 
31,0ti8 

6,627 

7,247 

•11,446 

30,640 

18,863 

0.061 

40.823 

30,123 

1963 
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Tablx    1.— Dollar    value    of    export    license 
applications  processed  and  issued  and  of 
actual   exports,    to    U^.S.R.   and   Eastern 
Europe,  quarterly.  f954-6J— Continued 
(Thousands  of  dollars] 


Quarter 


loeo: 

1st  quarter 

2d  quarter 

3d  quarter 

4th  quarter... 

1061: 

1st  quarter... 

2d  quarter 

3d  quarter 

4th  quarter.. - 

1062: 

1st  quarter... 

2d  quarter 

3<I  quarter 

4th  quarter... 

1063: 

1st  quarter... 
2d  quarter 


Total 
proceawd 


Licenses 
issued 


42.506 
27,430 
22.060 
28,223 

48,  742 

•  15. 734 

15,016 

13,  573 

14.046 

12, 010 

'•61,475 

10,806 

11,2.'>8 
17,310 


35,420 
24,473 
10.536 
15,506 

23,825 

12,005 

13. 167 

7,871 

13.340 

10.83C 

16,859 

8.530 

0.860 
16,505 


Actual 

exports 

(inclndtng 

reexports^ 


26,875 
43.863 
48,584 
74,531 

60.383 
40.136 
17.731 
15, 074 

45,466 
42. 076 
21.380 
16, 205 

21.366 

(") 


«  Sec  "Thlrty-Brst  Quarterly  Report,"  pp.  7-8,  tor  an 
explanation  ofthe  sharp  rLse  in  the  value  of  license  appli- 
cation? received  tn  the  1st  quarters  o(  1054  and  1055. 

•Includes  85,162,000  ot  Jood  ijrains,  medicinal,  and 
insecticides  licensed  under  the  President's  flood  relief 
ptognm  for  the  Danube  Ha,<ln. 

•Includes  $3,227,000  of  food  Rralns  and  agricultural 
hisectlcldes  shipped  to  Hnnpary,  Crecho.'clovakla,  and 
East  CicrmanyunderthePresldenfs  flood  relief  proeram 
for  the  Uanulie  Basin. 

•  Includes  $1,511,000  of  com  and  $5,000  of  aureomycin 
shipped  to  Chechoslovakia  and  Hungary  in  January 
1055  under  the  President's  flood  relief  program  ftor  the 
Danube  l)a.siii. 

»  Includes  $3,200,000  of  butter,  betuis,  com.  and  wheat 
licensed  to  Hungary  In  July  1056,  under  the  President's 
relief  program  to  relieve  dl-nress  in  Eastern  Europe 
eau,sed  by  severe  whrter  weather. 

•Includes  $4,876,645  of  relief  shipments  licensed  to 
Hungary  under  U.S.  Government  International  Co- 
operation Administration  programs,  and  $632,400  of 
relief  shipments  under  auspices  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  other  nongovernmental  relief  orgunitations 
and    private   Individuals. 

'Includes  $1,192,075  ot  relief  shipments  licensed  to 
Hungary  under  ILS.  (iovomnicnt  InU-rnatlonal  Co- 
operation Administration  program?,  and  $113,859  of 
relief  shipments  under  auspices  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  other  oongovemmcntal  relief  organUations 
and    private   individuals. 

•Includes  $1,447,670  of  goods  and  equipment  licensed 
tor  the  U.S.  natKmal  exhibition  in  Moscow. 

•  Covers  cases  with  total  value  of  $46,000  approved  in 
2d  quarter  but  actual  Ikxnses  Lssued  tn  3d  quarter. 

"  Includes  cases  approximating  $47,000,000  which  have 
been  held  by  the  Department  over  a  substantial  period 
of  time.    (See  the  "61st  Quarterly  Report,"  p.  12  ) 

"  Not  available. 

Tablx  2. — Commodities  licensed  for  export 
to  Eastern  European  destinations  in  the 
2d  quarter  1963 

Value  in 
Country  and  commodity  dollars 

All  Eastern  Eviropean  coimtries.     16.  664. 882 


Bulgaria: 
Pine  oil 

Soybeans 

Drugs  and  medicinal  prepara- 

Uons.  n.ej „ 

Glandular  products 

Me<tlcinal  chemical* 

"  Sulfonamide  drugs 

Herbicides 

Styrene  molding  compound 

Flasks     (research     laboratory 

equipment) 

Electromagnetic  separator 

Rotary  pumps 

Magnetic  tapes  (for  voice  and 

music) 

Magnetic  tape  recorder-repro- 
ducer (voice  and  music) 

Sound  spectrograph  (wave- 
form measixrlng  instru- 
ment) and  accessories 

Automotive  replacement 

parts 

Auto  shock  absorbers 


9,086 
7,900 

101 
164 

4 

2,340 

48 

'  S 

180 

1.078 
390 

1.073 

4,829 

3.492 
Sll 
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Taslz  2. — Commodities   licensed  for  export 
to  Eastern  European  destinations  in  the 
2d  quarter  1963 — Contlnxied 
Country  and  commodity 

Bulgaria — Continued  Value  in 

Auto,  starting,  lighting  and  dollars 

ignition  equipment 66 


Total. 


30. 960 


Czechoslovakia : 

Gum  rosin  (naval  stores) 108,000 

Soybeans 846.000 

Wood  rosin  (naval  stores) 106,  434 

Antibiotics 77,711 

Asthma,     catarrh,     and     hay 

fever  preparations l 

Compounds      and       mixtures 

containing  antibiotics 2,  393 

Culture  media 6,337 

Drugs  and  medicinal  prepara- 
tions, n.e.s 3,757 

Glandular  products 1,464 

Medicinal  chemicals lie 

Parenteral  solutions 35 

Sulfonamide  drugs 170 

Surgical  and  medical  instru- 
ments)..  1,789 

Vaccines,  serums 353 

Vitamin  preparations 40 

Caprolactum     monomer     (in- 
dustrial chemical) 159,950 

Carbon    black,   channel 28,  888 

Celulose  acetate  buytrate  (In- 
dustrial   chemical) 10,600 

Cellulose     acetate     phthalate 

(coal   tar   product) 4,400 

Coal  tar  dyes 2O6 

Ethylene  diamine   (tndttstrial 

chemical) 53,599 

Ethyl    hexal    alcohol    (indus- 
trial chemical) 148,810 

Fungicides 59 

Isobutyl    alcohol     (indtistrial 

chemical) 68,  8(X) 

Lactic  acid  (industrial  chemi- 
cal).  I 

Monoethylene  glycol  (indus- 
trial chemical) 7,350 

Natrium  psrruvicum  (indus- 
trial chemical) _  120 

Photo  developer  (photo- 
graphic chemical) 8,400 

Polyethylene  (synthetic 

resin) 210,030 

Polystyrene  (synthetic  resin)  _  13,  600 

Rubber    antioxidant     (rubber 

compounding   agent) 6S 

Silica  gel   (chemical  specialty 

compound) 9 

Synthetic  rubber 298.676 

Tertiary  butyl  alcoholic  (in- 
dtistrial chemical) 4, 497 

Parts    for    optical   measuring 

Instruments sg 

Parts  for  ultraoentrlfugas  (re- 
search laboratory  appara- 
tus)   455 

Air  conditioners  and  parts 

Ball     bearing      (for     electric 

saw) 

Brushes  (parts  for  industrial 

instruments) 

Electric  motor 

Hiunidlty  controller 

Industrial    sewing    machines, 

parts  and  accessories 

Parts  for  electronic  indtistrial 
process  control  instru- 
ments   g42 

Parts  for  nonmllltary  Indtis- 
trial tractor 137 

Parts  for  weatherometer 
(physical  properties  testing 

Bachinery) 22 

Pipe  valves m 

Pnetimatlc  consotrol  comput- 
ing station . _^  j<|g 


1.032 
76 

0 

3.011 


Table   2. — Commodities   licensed  for  export 

to  Eastern  European   destinations  in  the 

2d  quarter  1963 — Contlnxied 
Country  and  commodity 
CzechosloTakla — Continvwd 

Pressure  controllers,  flame 
detectors  and  parts  (indi- 
cating, recording,  and  ccmi- 
troUlng  instrtiments  ^tmj 
parts) 

Rotary  pumps,  hydraulic 

Shoe  machinery  replacement 
parts 

Tire  vulcanizer 

Electron  tubes 

Recorder  (electrical  quantity 
recording  Instrtunent) 

Auto  parts 

Silo  unloaders  ( agricultural 
machines) 

Ammonium  noetavanadate 

Crude  sulfur 

Wire  cloth  mill __ 

Motion  picture  projector 

Animal  products  (inedible).. 

Casamlno  acid  (dairy  prod- 
uct)  

Casein,  purified  (bacterio- 
logical reagent) 

Hearing  aid  batteries 

Used  clothing  (gift) 

Wearing  apparel 


Value  in 

4«liarM 

362 

162 

1 

336 

678 

11 

2 

476 

10 

2 

695 

6 

600 

430 

200 

1. 

456 

186 

82 

90 

3 

9 

1, 

000 

81 

Total 2,6a4,«6 


East  Germany: 
Lactalbln   hydrolysate    (dairy 

product) 

Raw  cotton  linters 

Rye 

Wood   rosin 

Antibiotics 

Culture  media 

Medicinal  chemicals 

Parenteral  solutions 

Veterinary     biological     prod- 
ucts  

Veterinary      medlcinals      ^j^| 

preparations,  n.ej 

Vitamin  A 

Agricultural  insecticide 

Glass  polishlog  cocnpotind 

Hydrated  silicon  dioxide   (in- 
dustrial   chemical) 

Hydrogenated  methyl  estsr  of 

rosin  (synthetic resin) 

Cases  for  optical  tonometers 

Microscope  lenses 

Spectral  energy  recording  at- 
tachments for   qtectropho- 

tometer 

Potentiometers         (electrxjnic 
equipment) 


323 

440 

924 

1.700 

000 

6 

063 

2. 

260 

6, 

930 

173 

1, 

050 

27 

28 

25. 

694 

23 

MS 

1 

1.300 


790 
S60 


Total. 


a.  185. 273 


Hungary: 

Cotton  llnter  pulp 

Dairy  products 

Hybrid  grain  sorghum  seed- 

SafHower  seed 

Soybeans .__ 

Winter  wheat "S. 

AnUblotlcs.. rr 

Antibiotic  feed  supplements- 
Compounds  or  mixtures  con- 
taining   antibiotics 

Culture    media 

Drugs  and  medicinal  prepara- 
tions, n.e.8 

Glandular  products 

Medicinal  chemicals 

Parenteral  scJutions 

Surgical  and  medical  instru- 
ments  

Vaccines  and  serums 

Veterinary     biological     prod- 
ucts  

Teterlnary     metUelnals 
preparations,  n.e.8 


13 

,779 

«3 

lis 

110 

1.144 

.124 

14 

66 

552 

79 

11 

802 

82 

5. 

508 

1. 

390 

82 

035 

«. 

100 

«.2»1 

t 

» 

r\ 


18600 
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October  3 


5 
1»9 

0 

»ii 

.8 

16 


9,0)0 
23.  71  iO 

iJ7 
65,5tO 

225,  OtS 

313 

9 
54.414 

10.  5  to 


»i3 


1  e 

9 


Tabuc  2. — Commodities  licenced  for  expert 
to  Eastern  European  destinations  in  tf^e 
2d  quarter  1963 — Continued 

Country  and  commodity 
Hungary — Continued  Value  in 

Amino        acids        (Industrial       dollart 
chemicals) 

Carbon  black,  (umac« 

Cellulose  acetate  molding 
composition 

Cellulose  acetate  phthalate 
(coal  tar  product) 

Chlordane  wettable  powder.. 

Coal  tar   products 

Dlallyl  maleate  monomer  (In- 
dustrial   chemical ) 

Methylcellulose  (Industrial 
chemical) 

Orthocresol  (coal  tar  prod- 
uct)  

Plastic  sheeting  (synthetic 
resin) 

Phenol   (coal  tar  product) 

Polyethylene  (synthetic  res- 
in)  

Reagent  chemicals  for  labora- 
tory use 

Surface  acting  agent 

Synthetic   rubber 

Trlethyl  phosphate  (ind\is- 
trlal  chemical) 

Vlnllsllm  (waste)  cuttings 
(plastic  products) 

Burets  ( research  laborat(Mry 
equipment) 

Flowmeters  (research  labora- 
tory  equipment) 

Heating  mantels  (research 
laboratory    equipment) 

Opacity  standard  for  vaccine 
(research  laboratory  equip- 
ment)   

Parts  for  spectrophotometer 

Peroxide  bomb  (research  lab- 
oratory   equipment) 1^ 

Photometer  (optical  measur- 
ing Instrument)   and  parts.  3,  4#0 

Steromlcroscopes  (optical  In- 
struments)   8^5 

Micro  surface  tension  appara- 
tus  

Parts  and  accessories  for  alr- 
condltloners 

Pneumatic  motorized  sequen- 
cy  water  yalves 

Time      switches      ( indicating 

measuring  instruments) |4 

X-ray  thickness  and  infrared 
width  gages,  parts  and  ac- 
cessories (steel  mill  equip- 
ment)   38,0^ 

Crystal  diodes 

Electron    tubes 

Electronic  equipment,  n.e.s 

Magnetic  recording  tape 
(voice  and  music) 

Paper  condensers 

Resistors 

Voltmeters  (electrical  quanti- 
ty Indicating  InstrumenU)  _ 

Accounting  machines 

Cutting  oil  and  compound 

Heat  transfer  oil 

Automotive  replacement 
parts 

Outboard  motor 

Passenger   car 

Seed  cleaning  machines  and 
parts 

Cotton  sewing  thread 

Crimping  tool   (hand  tool).- 

Pllament  electric  bulbs 

Geographic     maps 

Hearing  aid  batteries 

Micro  switches  and  accesso- 
ries (electrical  machinery). 

Metal  caps  for  whisk  brooms. 

Used    clothing    (reUel) _ 


Total 1,743,8212 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


Table  2. — Commodities  licensed  for  export 
to  Eastern  European  dettinations  in  the 
2d  quarter  1963 — Continued 

Country  and  conunodlty  Value  in 

Poland :  dollars 

Synthetic  rubber 173 

Densitometer   and   parts 4, 046 

Spectrophotometer  with  parts 

and  accessories 2,858 

Dual  directional  coupler  (ac- 
cessory for  electrical  testing 
Instrument) 160 

Electron    tubes 1,221 

Oscilloscope       with       plug-In 

units '900 

Transistors 8,  780 

Electronic  Integrators  (indus- 
trial process  control  instru- 
ments)  647 

Gear   generator  and   parts 56,640 

Parts  for  electronic  Industrial 
process  control  Instru- 
ments   480 

Parts  for  electroljrtlc  tinning 
line  (metalworking  ma- 
chine  parts) 195 

Physical  properties  testing  in- 
strument   125 

Rotary  rock  drill  bite 3,310 

Electrical   steel   sheete 82,673 

Nickel  alloy  rods 150 

Automotive  engine  lubricat- 
ing oil 48 

Automotive  gear  oil 7 

Lubricating     oil      (petroleum 

product) 5 

Marine  diesel  bunker  fuel 5,  681 

Electronic    computer    system 

and  accessories '87,500 

Aircraft  tall  wheel  (part  for 
landing  gear) 21 

Total 255,500 

Rumania: 

Dairy  producte 217 

Dried  beans 95,650 

Pea    beans 92,  156 

Antibiotics 119, 655 

Antipyretics  and  analgesics..  194 
Asthma,  catarrh  and  hay  fever 

preparation 1 

Compounds      and      mixtures 

containing  antibiotics 827 

Cultvire    media 10.206 

Drugs  and  medicinal  prepara- 
tions,   n.e.s 7,347 

Glandular  products 2,997 

Medicinal  chemicals 2,510 

Parenteral  solutions 910 

Salves   and   ointmente 360 

Sulfonamide  drug 2,377 

Surgical  and  medical  diagnos- 
tic   instrumente 1,610 

Vaccines  and  serums 1,287 

Veterinary  biological  prod- 
ucts   69 

Veterinary      mediclnals      and 

preparations,  n.e.s 3 

Vitamin  preparations 466 

Ethylene  carbonate  (indus- 
trial chemical) 86,698 

Fungicides 65 

Itaconlc        acid        (industrial 

chemical) lOl 

Reagent  chemicals  for  labora- 
tory   use 1 

Styrene    molding    compound 

(synthetic    resin) 3 

Synthetic  resins,  n.e3 3,  742 

Synthetic  rubber 39,600 

Air    conditioners 4,  167 

Book  Jacketing  machine 21,180 

Dielectric  heating  imlt  gen- 
erator   7,150 

Diesel  engine  generator  sete 13,  565 

Parts  and  accessories  for  gen- 
erators   172 

Flame    detectors    (industrial 

Instriunente) 800 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


Table  2. — Commodities  licensed  for  export 
to  Eastern  European  destinations  in  the 
2d  quarter  1963 — Continued 

Country  and  commodity 
Rumania — Continued  Value  in 

Switchboard     control     panel       dollars 

and  parts.. _. 2,083 

Volt-ohm-mllllammeter  (elec- 
trical   quantity    indicating 

instrument) ..  49 

Passenger    car 5.456 

Canvas   tente,    tent   bag   and 

cover 150 

Carbon   brushes 93 

Incandescent  mantle  lanterns 

and  parts 30 

Plaques     or    shields     (plastic 

producte) 800 

Plastic  air  mattresses 26 

Wearing  apparel 195 

Total J 523,957 

U.S.S.R.: 

Cotton  Unter  pulp 596,200 

Raw  cotton  (Mexican  origin).  664,  118 

Tobacco 224 

Wood  pulp 929,501 

Antibiotics- 1,  823 

Compounds  and  mixtures  con- 
taining antibiotics 445 

Culture    media 41 

Drugs  and  medicinal  prepara- 
tions, n.es 8,050 

Gas  anaylzer  amplifier  (surgi- 
cal   equipment) 1,988 

Glandular  producte 4,530 

Medicinal  chemicals 3,689 

Parenteral  solutions 1,221 

Sulfonamide   drug 85 

Surgical  and  medical  diagnos- 
tic Instrumente,  n.e.8 15,814 

Vitamin  preparations 63 

Butyl       acetate        (Industrial 

chemical) 231,  650 

Butyl       alcohol       (industrial 

chemical) 78,000 

Caprolactam     monomer     (or- 
ganic chemical) 3,998,750 

Cellulose  acetate  sheete   (cel- 
lulose plastics) CT 

Dlamethylacetamlde     (indus- 
trial chemical) 217 

Dibasic    lead    thalite    (indus- 
trial chemical) 4 

Rubber  compounding  agente.  36 

Herbicides 760 

Insecticides 910 

Isobutyl    alcohol     (industrial 

chemical) 573,300 

Itaconlc       acid        (industrial 

chemical) 53,  070 

Lead   silicate l 

Methyl     bromide     (industrial 

chemical) 183,  6(X) 

Monoethanolamine        (indus- 
trial chemical) 36,274 

Monoethylene   glycol    (indus- 
trial chemical; 322,500 

Para    phenetldlne     (coal     tar 

intermediate) 53,548 

Perchloroethylene    (industrial 

chemical) 94,500 

Polyethylene  (syntheticresin).  240 

Propylene     oxide     (industrial 

chemical) 72 

Polyvinyl  chloride  compound 

(syntheticresin) 18 

Sodium     chlorite     (industrial 

chemical) 952 

Synthetic  resin  sheete 34 

Trlbutyl     phosphorotrlthioite 

(chemical    defoliant) 717,800 

Trlchloroethylene    (Industrial 

chemical) 65,000 

Amino  acid  analyzer 16,  244 

Densitometer   (research  labo- 
ratory   equipment ) 1,  770 

Fluorometers  (spectrum  meas- 
uring Instrumente) 6,945 

Infusion  withdrawal  pump 530 


1963 
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Value  in 
dollars 
11,687 

37 
210 


192 

»e,814 

» 14,  630 


Table  2. — Commodities  licensed  for  export 
to  Eastern  European  destinations  in  the 
2d  quarter  1963 — Continued 
Country  and  commodity 
U.S.S.R. — Continued 
Research     laboratory     centri- 
fuges  

Research     laboratory    shaker 

and  accessories 

Batteries  for  TV  sete 

Capacitor    (electronic   equip- 
ment)   

Magnetic    tape    recorder    and 
reels  (voice  and  music).... 

Radio    receiver 

Radio  transmitters 

Recording    instrumente    and 

accessories 

Television    sete 

Alr-condltloners  and  parte 

Electric     motor     and     timer 

motor 

Dicing    mtushines    (industrial 

equipment) 

Junction  boxes  (parte  for  in- 
dustrial process  Instru- 
mente)   

Parte   for   plastics   processing 

machines 

Parte    for    mining    machine 

loaders 

Parte  for  shuttle  cars 

Parte  for  ( textile  >  rtscose  sta- 
ple fiber  ctrttlng  machines. 

Pipe   valve , 

Transmission  chains 

Warp  sizing  machine  (tex- 
tile machine) 

Welding    wire 

Farm    wagons 

Forage  harvesten  (agricul- 
tural   machines) 

Calcined  petroleum  coke 

Diesel    engine   lubricating  oil 

(petroleum  ptroduct) 

Residue   fuel   oil    (petroleum 

product) 

Copyflex  machine  (photocopy- 
ing equipment) 

Motion  picture  projector  and 

accessories 

Photographic  ftirn  (unex- 
posed)   

Pliotographio     paper,     sensl^ 

tized 

Automotive  replacement 

parte 

Sale  for  racing  yaeht 

Passenger    car 

Watch  batteries " 

Gift  parcels,  containing  food. 

linens,    and    clothing 

Aluminiui    ladder 

Office    staples 

Tracetate  staple  fiber 

Live    virus ^__ 

Wearing   i^parel 


18601 


'3,405 

660 

11.714 

28 

63,000 


260 

984 

4,057 
S8 

350 

460 

1,253 

35,  170 

12,000 

43,015 
75,000 

435 

1.718 

12.147 

625 

266 

6,518 

70 

25« 

9.300 

17,000 


235, 158 

9 

498 

117 

100 

96 


Total _ 9.331.795 

'To  be  returned  to  United  States  or  de- 
livered to  another  free  world  destination. 

APPLICATIOKS      rejected     EOR     EXPORT — SECOND 
OTTABTEII    1963 

Applications  rejected  dnrlng  the  second 
quarter  1963  for  export  to  Eastern  European 
destinations  feU  mainly  in  the  chemical  and 
industrial  equipment  categories  and  totaled 
•724.174.  These  two  categories,  comprised 
mainly  of  many  kinds  of  commodities  of  un- 
exceptional value,  accounted  for  about  97 
percent  of  rejected  applications.  The  princi- 
pal commodities,  by  value,  were:  antlozon- 
ante  (rubber  compounding  agent).  $154,480, 
and  hexachlorobutadiene  (industrial  chemi- 
cal), »136,000,  both  for  the  U.S.SJi. 

LICENSUrC    TO   OVTKB    MONGOLIA 

During  this  quarter,   an  application   was 
approved  for  this  destination  covering  camp- 


ing equipment,  valued  at  $354.  for  use  by 
American  personnel  In  connection  with  a 
field  study. 

LICENSING    TO    COMlCCrNlST    CRn7A    AXD    NORTH 

Notwithstanding  the  general  policy  of  totfJ 
embargo  in  effect  on  all  U.S.  exporto  to  Com- 
munist China  and  other  Far  Eastern  Cbm- 
munist-controlled  areas,  the  Department's 
policy  provides  for  the  approval  of  license 
applications  where  the  consignee  is  a  diplo- 
matic mission  of  a  friendly  foreign  country 
located  in  these  areas,  provided  there  is  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  the  commodities  In- 
volved will  not  enter  the  economies  of  these 
areas. 

TECHNICAL  DATA 

The  Soviet  bloc  maintained  ite  interest  In 
U.S.  technical  data  during  the  second  quar- 
ter 1963,  particularly  in  connection  with 
industrial  equipment,  processes,  and  plant 
technology.  Firms  In  the  United  States 
continued  to  seek  the  view  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  desirability  of  their  licensees, 
affiliates,  or  subsidiaries  abroad  furnishing 
technical  data  and/or  equipment  and  mate- 
rial for  construction  of  facilities  of  strategic 
importance  to  Soviet  bloc  destinations. 

During  this  period,  the  Department  ap- 
proved 15  export  license  applications  and 
a  partial  applicaUon,  covering  shlpmente 
of  technical  data  to  Eastern  European  des- 
tlnaUons.  The  majority  of  these  applica- 
tions were  submitted  In  order  to  provide 
quotations  or  offers  to  inquiries  received 
directly  from  the  Soviet  bloc  countries,  or 
from  free  world  countries  wishing  to  make 
quotations  or  offers  based  on  the  use  of  US^ 
origin  technical  data.  These  applications 
covered : 

For  Czechoslovakia:  Technical  data  (as- 
sembly, erection,  installation,  and  MRO)  of 
a  chemical  recovery  boiler  for  a  sodium  bl- 
sulphate  pulp  mill  (reexport  Irom  United 
Kingdom ) . 

Technical  data  (for  quotation,  erection 
and  MRO)  for  a  continuous  annealing  line 
for  processing  low  carbon  steel  (reexport 
from  France). 

Technical  data  (for  quotation,  erection 
and  MRO)  for  cold  draw  benches  for  draw- 
ing welded  steel  pipe  (reexport  from 
France) . 

Technical  data  (for  quotation,  compris- 
ing plans  and  specifications)  for  the  treat- 
ment of  rayon  and  nylon  tire  cord  fabric. 
Technical  date  (for  quotation,  erection 
and  MRO)  for  (a)  one  drawbench  for  cold 
drawing  of  steel  tubes:  (b)  one  cold  tube 
reducing  mill  for  simultaneously  rolling  and 
reducing  a  mulUple  number  of  steel  tubes; 
and  (c)  one  pipe  galvanizing  line  for  zinc 
coating  pipes  (reexport  from  United  King- 
dom). (This  represente  a  partial  applica- 
tion; the  balance  is  report«l  under  techni- 
cal date  denied.) 

For  East  Germany:  Technical  date  (for 
quotation,  erection,  and  MRO)  for  a  rotary 
flying  hot  saw  for  cutting  steel  pipes  (re- 
export from  Italy). 

For  Hungary:  Technical  data  (process 
plant  and  equipment  design,  engineering, 
startup,  and  MRO)  for  carbon  dioxide  re- 
moval plant  (part  of  a  synthetic  ammonia 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  urea  fertilizer) . 
For  Poland:  Technical  data  relating  to 
services  of  a  consultent  to  assist  in  the  stert- 
up  operations  of  an  electrolytic  tinning  line. 
For  Rumania:  Technical  data  (for  quote- 
tion,  erection,  and  MRO)  for  one  sheet  gal- 
vanizing line  and  one  hot  dip  tinning  line 
(reexport  from   United  Kingdom). 

Technical  data  (equipment  speclflcatlons. 
detailed  process  Information,  startup  and 
MRO)  for  a  dissolving  wood  pulp  mill. 

Technical  data  (for  a  quotation,  process, 
erection,  and  MRO)  for  a  granulation  and 
pelletlzlng  unit  for  a  complex  fertilizer  plant 
(reexport  from  France). 


Technical  date  for  a  proposal  on  a  pulp 
miU  evaporator  to  be  shipped  to  Rtmianla 
and.  if  suocessful  la  obtaining  the  contract, 
technical  data  covaring  assembly.  InstaUa- 
tion,  and  MBO  of  the  evaporator  in  a  kraf  t- 
llner  and  fluting  mill. 

For  the  U.S.S.R.:  Tfcdinlcal  data  (for  quo- 
tation relating  to  process,  erection,  and  MRO 
of  two  granulation  and  pelletlzlng  imlte  for 
installation  in  ccxnplex  fertilizing  unite  (re- 
export from  France). 

Technical  data  for  a  proposal  on  a  pulp 
mill  evaporator  and.  if  successful  in  obtain- 
ing the  contract,  technical  data  covering  as- 
sembly, Installation,  and  MHO  of  the  evapo- 
rator In  a  magnesium-base  pulp  mill. 

Technical  data  (erection  and  MRO)  for  4 
Cottrell  electrostatic  precipitators  which  will 
be  equipped  with  two  25  kv.-a.  pow*r  sup- 
plies. 

Technical  data  for  quotations  (published 
and  typewritten  data  and  schematics  relat- 
ing to  installation,  erection,  and  MRO)  for 
yarn  preparation,  weaving,  knltWng,  and 
finishing  machinery  for  the  textile  industry. 

In  approving  these  applications,  the  De- 
partment, after  careful  evaluation,  con- 
cluded that  neither  the  mUltary  nor  the  eco- 
nomic contribution  to  th«  bloc'b  economy 
would  be  sufficient  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
national  sectu-lty  and  welfare  of  the  United 
States. 

Three  applications  and  a  partial  applica- 
tion, covering  technical  data  to  bloc  destina- 
tions, were  denied  during  this  period.  These 
covered: 

Technical  data  (design  and  detail  draw- 
ings) for  heat-treating  and  forging  furnaces 
for  a  rolled  steel  wheel  and  tire  plant  for 
Czechoslovakia. 

Technical  date  (for  a  quotation,  erection 
and  MRO)  for  a  cold  tube  reducing  mill  for 
simultaneous  reduction  of  stainless  steel 
tubes  for  Czechoslovakia.  (Partial  applica- 
tion.) 

Plans  and  specifications  for  a  passive  tank 
stabilization  system  for  installation  in  trawl- 
ers (reexport  from  Prance)   for  the  U.S.S.H. 

Technical  data  (assembly,  installation, 
startup  and  MRO)  for  two  electric  dehy- 
drators  and  two  electric  desalters  of  cmde  oil 
(reexport  from  United  Klngifcxn)  for  the 
U.S.S.R. 

In  addition,  licenses  for  the  export  of  tech- 
nical data  were  granted  in  21  cases  Involv- 
ing the  filing  of  patent  applications  by  U.S. 
firms  with  the  Oovermnente  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. East  Germany,  Hxmgary,  Poland,  and 
Rumania. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  place  a  dollar 
value  on  exporte  of  technical  data,  since 
eventual  payment  for  the  data,  provided  the 
contract  were  negotiated,  would  depend  al- 
most entirely  on  the  extant  to  which  the 
contract  covered  technical  data  (including 
training  and  operating  Instructions);  de- 
sign, engineering,  and  constrrietion  services; 
and  materials  and  equipment. 

PARTICIPATION  OF  COMBfERCE  EIELD   OmCES   IN 
EXPORT  CONTROL  F0T»CT10NS 

The  Department  announced  that  effective 
April  26.  1963.  ite  Rioenlx.  Aria.,  field  office 
was  added  to  the  list  of  those  offices  author- 
iaed  to  act  on  certain  types  of  requesw  for 
amendment  of  export  licenses,  and  requests 
for  certlflcaUon,  validation,  and  amendment 
of  U.S.  Import  certificates.  This  raises  to  17. 
the  total  number  of  Commerce  field  offices  so' 
authorized.  This  action  was  taken  in  the 
Interest  of  providing  better  service  to  export- 


REVISIONS   m  POLIBR  CRO  EXCEPTIONS  LIST 

During  this  period,  the  Department  ex- 
tended Ite  validated  eitport  license  require- 
mente  for  shipment  to  Poland  to  electrom- 
eters capaWe  of  meMurisg  euzrenta  smaller 
than  0.01  microamperes.  Also.  It  removed 
from  validated  license  control  to  Poland; 
N-type  rubber  (copolymers  of  butadiene  and 
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acrylonltrlle)  containing  50  percent  or  more 
butadiene:  and  polyethylene  resin.  In  unfltt- 
Ished  and  semlflnUhed  forma,  not  containing 
any  boron.  Tbeee  latter  itema  are  now  et- 
por table  to  Poland  under  general  Ucenae. 

COMPUHZNSITX  KZPOKT  SCHXDVU 

A  revised  Comprehenalve  Export  Scbedu)e 
waa  lasued  by  the  Department  on  April  1. 
1963.  replacing  the  Issue  ot  AprU  1962.  The 
schedule,  an  official  publication  of  the  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  International  Cont- 
merce  (Office  of  Ezp<»a  Control) ,  Is  the  basic 
reference  manual  on  export  controls  available 
to  all  exporters.  It  contains  a  complete  list- 
ing of  all  currently  applicable  export  control 
regulations  as  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister; explanatory  material  intended  to  clar- 
ify and  supplement  export  regulations  aqd 
to  describe  departmental  operating  pro- 
cedures to  exporters;  the  Positive  List  ^f 
Commodities  (see  ch.  V  of  this  report); 
specimen  export  control  forms;  and  numer- 
ous other  Items  of  Interest  to  the  export  coo)- 
munity  relative  to  export  control  procedurep. 

The  schedule  is  published  in  looseleif 
form.  It  is  kept  current  by  the  Issuance  ♦! 
supplementary  Current  Export  BuUetiniB. 
Both  the  schedule  and  the  bulletins  may  be 
purchased  from  the  Department's  field  ofll- 
ces  (listed  on  the  inside  of  the  back  covez}) 
and  from  the  Superintendent  of  Document^, 
UJ3.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  30402.  The  annual  domestic  sub- 
scription rate  Is  $6;  the  foreign  subscriptic 
rate  is  $7.50.  Special  airmail  service  is  avail- 
able to  domestic  subscribers  for  an  addi 
tlonal  $4  a  year. 


CIA 


TRYINO  TO  FORM  U5.  FOLIC 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speake^, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extenfi 
my  remaiics,  and  to  include  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Dally  News  df 
October  2.  1963. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan  froi^ 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak^ 
er,  in  yesterday's  edition  of  the  Washlngf- 
ton  Daily  News  there  appeared  disturb- 
ing reports  that  the  CIA  was  again  trying 
to  form  U.S.  policy,  had  been  at  odds  wit£ 
our  Ambassador,  and  wsis  showing  an  uni- 
restralned  thirst  for  power — all  of  this 
In  tiny  South  Vietnam,  where  the  difiB- 
culties  of  U.S.  relations  have  been 
strained  of  late.  7 

The  continual  problems  that  the 
United  States  has  with  the  CIA  and  oth«- 
er  Intelligence  agencies  stem  from  allows- 
Ing  these  agencies  to  nm  In  all  dlrection$ 
like  spirited  horses  without  bridles.  II 
we  had  a  Joint  congressional  committed 
to  watch  over  the  activities  of  our  Intelli- 
gence agencies,  then  the  United  State$ 
would  have  a  sounder  and  better  coordl*- 
nated  intelligence  and  information  sys*- 
tem.  I  have  Introduced  legislation  In  th0 
form  of  House  Joint  Resolution  211,  that 
if  enacted  by  Congress  would  establish 
a  joint  watchdog  committee  to  oversee 
the  activities  of  our  Intelligence  agenciea. 
The  United  States  caimot  afford  another 
Bay  of  Pigs  mistake  that  occurred  lH 
Cuba,  or  any  similar  type  mixup.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  my  legislation,  and  In* 
sert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  artl* 
cle  from  yesterday's  edition  of  the  Wash 


ington  Dally  News  concerning  the  CIA 
and  its  role  In  South  Vietnam : 

AXROGANT    CIA   DiSOBZTS    OROESS   IN    ViXTNAM 

(By  Richard  Starnes) 

Saigon,  October  2. — The  story  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency's  role  in  South  Viet- 
nam Is  a  dismal  chronicle  of  bureaucratic 
arrogance,  obstinate  disregard  of  orders,  and 
unrestrained  thirst  for  power. 

Twice  the  CIA  flatly  refused  to  carry  out 
instructions  from  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  according  to  a  high  U.S.  source  here. 

In  one  of  these  Instances  the  CIA  frustrated 
a  plan  of  action  Mr.  Lodge  brought  with  him 
from  Washington,  because  the  Agency  dis- 
agreed with  it. 

This  led  to  a  dramatic  confrontation  be- 
tween Mr.  Lodge  and  John  Richardson,  chief 
of  the  huge  CIA  apparatus  here.  Mr.  Lodge 
failed  to  move  Mr.  Richardson,  and  the  dis- 
pute was  bucked  back  to  Washington.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  CIA  Chief 
John  A  McCone  were  unable  to  resolve  the 
conflict,  and  the  matter  is  now  reported  to 
be  awaiting  settlement  by  President  Kennedy. 

It  Is  one  of  the  developments  expected  to 
be  covered  In  Defense  Secretary  Robert  Mc- 
Namara's  report   to  Mr.   Kennedy. 

OTHERS  CRrriCAL.   TOO 

Other  American  agencies  here  are  incredi- 
bly bitter  about  the  CIA. 

"If  the  United  States  ever  experiences  a 
'Seven  Days  In  May'  it  will  come  from  the 
CIA,  and  not  the  Pentagon."  one  U.S.  official 
commented  caustically. 

("Seven  Days  in  May"  Is  a  Actional  account 
of  an  attempted  military  coup  to  take  over 
the  VS.  Government.) 

CIA  "spooks"  (a  vmiversal  term  for  secret 
agents  here)  have  penetrated  every  branch 
of  the  American  community  In  Saigon,  un- 
til nonspook  Americans  here  almost  seem  to 
be  suffering  a  CIA  psychosis. 

An  American  field  officer  with  a  distin- 
guished combat  career  speaks  angrily  about 
"that  man  at  headquarters  in  Saigon  wear- 
ing a  colonel's  uniform."  He  means  the 
man  is  a  CIA  agent,  and  he  can't  understand 
what  he  is  doing  at  U.S.  military  headquar- 
ters here,  unless  it  is  spying  on  other  Ameri- 
cans. 

Another  American  officer,  talking  about 
the  CIA,  acidly  commented:  "You'd  think 
they'd  have  learned  something  from  Cuba 
but  apparently  they  didn't." 

FIW    KNOW    CIA    STRENGTH 

Pew  people  other  than  Mr.  Richardson 
and  his  close  aids  know  the  actual  CIA 
strength  here,  but  a  widely  used  figure  is 
600.  Many  are  clandestine  agents  known 
only  to  a  few  of  their  fellow  spooks. 

Even  Mr.  Richardson  is  a  man  about  whom 
it  is  difficult  to  learn  much  in  Saigon.  He  Is 
said  to  be  a  former  OSS  officer,  and  to  have 
served  with  distinction  In  the  CIA  In  the 
Philippines. 

A  surprising  number  of  the  spooks  are 
known  to  be  involved  in  their  ghostly  trade 
and  some  make  no  secret  of  it. 

"There  are  spooks  in  the  U.S.  Information 
Service,  in  the  U.S.  operations  mission,  in 
every  aspect  of  American  official  and  com- 
mercial life  here,"  one  official — presumably 
a  nonspook — said. 

"They  represent  a  tremendous  power  and 
total  unaccountabillty  to  anyone,"  he 
added. 

Coupled  with  the  ubiquitous  secret  police 
of  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu,  a  surfeit  of  spooks  has 
given  Saigon  an  oppressive  police  state 
atmosphere. 

The  Nhu-Rlchardson  relationship  is  a 
subject  of  lively  speculation.  The  CIA  con- 
tinues to  pay  the  special  forces  which  con- 
ducted brutal  raids  on  Buddhist  temples 
last  August  21,  although  in  fairness  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  CIA  is  paying  these 


goons     for     the     war     against     Conununlst 
guerrillas,  not  Buddhist  bonzes  (priests). 

HANDS    OVER    MILLIONS 

Nevertheless,  on  the  first  of  every  month, 
the  CIA  dutifully  hands  over  a  quarter  mil- 
lion American  dollars  to  pay  these  special 
forces. 

Whatever  else  it  buys,  it  doesn't  buy  any 
solid  information  on  what  the  special  forces 
are  up  to.  The  August  21  raids  caught  top 
U.S.  officials  here  and  in  Washington  flat- 
footed. 

Nhu  ordered  the  special  forces  to  crush  the 
Buddblst  priests,  but  the  CIA  wasn't  let  in 
on  the  secret.  (Some  CIA  button  men  now 
say  they  warned  their  superiors  what  was 
coming  up  but  in  any  event  the  warning 
of  harsh  repression  was  never  passed  to  top 
officials  here  or  In  Washington.) 

Consequently,  Washington  reacted  un- 
surely  to  the  crisis.  Top  officials  here  and 
at  home  were  outraged  at  the  news  the  CIA 
was  paying  the  temple  raiders,  but  the  CIA 
continued  the  payments. 

It  may  not  be  a  direct  subsidy  for  a  reli- 
gious war  against  the  country's  Buddhist  ma- 
jority, but  It  comes  close  to  that. 

And  for  every  State  Department  aid  here 
who  will  tell  you,  "Dammit,  the  CIA  is  sup- 
posed to  gather  information,  not  make  policy, 
but  policymaking  Is  what  they're  doing 
here,"  there  are  military  officers  who  scream 
over  the  way  the  spooks  dabble  in  military 
operations. 

A    TYPICAL    EXAMPLE 

For  example  highly  trained  trail  watchers 
are  an  important  part  of  the  effort  to  end 
Vletcong  infiltration  from  across  the  Laofe 
and  Cambodia  borders.  But  If  the  trail 
watchers  spot  incoming  Vietcongs,  they  re- 
port it  to  the  CIA  in  Saigon,  and  in  the  fvUl- 
nees  of  time,  the  spooks  may  tell  the  military. 

One  very  high  American  official  here,  a 
man  who  has  spent  much  of  his  life  in 
the  service  of  democracy,  likened  the  CIA's 
growth  to  a  malignancy,  and  added  he  was 
not  sure  even  the  White  House  could  control 
it  any  longer. 

Unquestionably  Mr.  McNamara  and  Gen. 
Maxwell  Taylor  both  got  an  earful  from 
people  who  are  beginning  to  fear  the  CIA 
Is  becoming  a  third  force,  coequal  with 
President  Dlem's  regime  and  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment— and  answerable  to  neither. 

There  is  naturally  the  highest  interest  here 
as  to  whether  Mr.  McNamara  will  persuade 
Mr.  Kennedy  something  ought  to  be  done 
about  It. 
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FLOYD  STARR,  FATHER  TO  MANY 
UNDERPRIVILEGED  BOYS 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sunday.  October  6,  will  mark  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Starr 
Commonwealth  for  Boys  in  Albion, 
Mich.  Mr.  Starr,  the  founder  of  this 
home,  has  aided  and  assisted  more  than 
10,000  boys  who  have  been  under  his  care 
and  direction.  This  diligent  man  is  a 
credit  to  the  State  of  Michigan  and  to 
the  United  States.  He  has  been  an  in- 
spiration to  all  of  the  people  who  have 
come  to  know  him.  We  in  America  are 
greatly  indebted  to  him  for  the  tremen- 
dous work  he  has  done  with  our  troubled 
youth.    It  is  an  honor  to  heartily  con- 


gratulate him  on  this  golden  anniversary 
of  his  years  of  service  to  humanity.  Be- 
cause I  feel  the  story  of  his  success  would 
greatly  interest  the  Members  of  Con- 
giess,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  acquaint  the  Members  of  this 
honorable  body  with  his  achievements  in 
working  toward  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
youth  of  our  Nation.  Floyd  Starr,  pi- 
oneer youth  counselor,  founded  the  Starr 
Commonwealth  for  Boys  in  Albion, 
Mich.,  50  years  ago  in  October. 

Establishing  a  home  for  emotionally 
disturbed  and  homeless  boys  was  his 
childhood  dream  that  materialized  in 
1913.  It  began  with  an  old  bam,  an  ag- 
ing apple  orchard,  a  blue,  blue  lake,  and 
40  thistle-covered  acres  of  farmland 
which  he  purchased  with  his  own  money. 

In  writing  the  creed  for  the  home, 
Starr  said  : 

We  believe  that  boys  should  be  treated, 
not  as  a  class,  but  as  individuals,  and  that 
each  boy  in  order  that  he  may  reach  his  high- 
est development,  must  be  understood.  We 
hold  his  ambition  must  be  stimulated  and 
developed,  and  that  he  must  be  encouraged 
and  loved  toward  perfection. 

His  unique  philosophy  for  rehabilitat- 
ing "boys  who  have  gone  wrong"  won 
him  national  recognition  for  50  golden 
years  of  service  to  the  American  com- 
munity. His  success  in  curbing  juvenile 
delinquency  through  character  building 
has  been  immortalized  in  letters  from 
grateful  mothers,  youth  authorities,  and 
Federal  judges. 

More  than  10,000  boys,  now  doctors, 
lawyers,  teachers,  ministers,  and  work- 
ers, recall  with  love  and  respect  their 
home  among  the  evergreens. 

At  Starr  Commonwealth,  boys  from 
throughout  the  United  States  find  per- 
sonal dignity  and  the  path  to  adulthood. 
There,  they  find  family  happiness  in  cot- 
tage life  where  loving  houseparents 
counsel  and  care  for  them. 

Starr,  an  architect  in  human  relations, 
created  a  constructive  program  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  firm,  intimate 
relationships  between  boys  and  adult 
social  workers,  teachers,  and  trained 
youth  personnel.  A  well-balanced  sched- 
ule of  studies,  sports,  chores,  and  church, 
offered  at  the  home,  is  the  foundation 
Starr  prescribes  for  ardent  and  useful 
citizens. 

Writing  to  him  frequently  are  hun- 
dreds of  adopted  sons  who  have  found 
a  place  in  a  previously  confusing  world. 
Their  letters  indicate  undjang  affection 
and  gratitude.  One  only  has  to  read  the 
foUowing  letter  to  realize  the  extent  of 
Starr's  dedication  and  the  respect  he 
now  receives: 
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boys  who  attended  Starr  Commonwealth 
are  now  strong  contributors  to  the  Amer- 
ican society. 

Today,  the  school  has  nearly  200  boys, 
and  the  farm  has  grown  to  3,000  acres. 
The  school  campus  has  more  than  20 
buildings.  Its  reputation  for  educational, 
vocational,  and  spiritual  instruction  is 
excellent.  Under  the  very  able  leader- 
ship of  Floyd  Starr,  the  home  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  in  the  Nation. 

As  the  official  golden  anniversary  date 
approaches,  letters  of  congratulations 
and  appreciation  continue  to  mount. 
The  Honorable  Clair  Black,  former  judge 
of  probate  for  St.  Clair  County,  Port 
Huron,  said  this  about  Starr: 


I  have  sent  many  boys  to  the  Starr  Com- 
monwealth who  have  benefited  by  the  train- 
ing it  affords.  Floyd  Starr  can  take  confused 
boys  and  develop  with  them  the  ability  to 
work  with  hands  and  minds  in  unison.  He 
can  create  within  them  a  love  of  beauty, 
order,  and  spiritual  values.  If  they  have 
leadership  qualities,  he  brings  them  out.  He 
insists  on  their  knowing  the  best  social 
usages.  Quite  a  Job,  it  is  true,  but  I  have 
seen  him  do  it  over  and  over  again.  And 
the  older  boys  carry  away  a  deep  gratitude 
for  what  they  have  gained  from  his  tutelage. 

Floyd  Starr  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  intense  efforts  to  help  troubled  youth. 
He  has  performed,  and  in  many  ways 
surpassed,  the  duties  of  a  father.  For 
50  years  his  porch  light  has  been  on  to 
welcome  boys  whose  hearts  are  dark  and 
troubled. 

It  is  my  hope  that  his  life  wiU  be  a 
resplendent  example  for  all  Americans 
and  that  they  will  seek  to  Imitate  his 
humanitarian  goals. 


Every  time  another  forward  step  In  our 
lives  occurs  we  can't  help  pondering  over 
what  might  have  been  if  you  hadn't  accepted 
us  at  Starr  Commonwealth  13  years  ago. 
The  fact  that  I  had  no  self-respect,  no  self- 
confidence,  no  self-trust,  and  Just  no  point 
in  living  when  I  came  to  you.  and  still  you 
saw  through  me  and  helped  me  to  under- 
stand myself  makes  me  never  endlnglv 
grateful. 

Don  Grat.  1943. 

American  communities  plagued  with 
juvenile  problems  will  find  that  there  is 
hope  for  disturbed  youth  through  redi- 
rection.   Ninety  percent  of  the  problem 


BROADCAST  OF  CHET  HUNTLEY 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  include  two  letters. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    McMillan.     Mr.   Speaker,   re- 
cently the  NBC  Television  Co.  authorized 
the  Chet  Huntley  news  commentators  to 
make  a  report  on  the  Negroes  in  Wash- 
ington.    I  have  had  numerous  letters 
since  that  program  was  broadcasted  over 
the  country  advising  me  that  it  was  the 
most  biased  report  they  had  ever  heard 
broadcast  over  any  television  network. 
I  personally  did  not  hear  the  program; 
however,  I  understand  the  photographs 
were  factual.    However,  the  complaints 
I  have  received  were  against  the  editorial 
comments  in  connection  with  the  report. 
I  requested  Mr.  James  Clark,  the  clerk 
of  the  House  District  Committee,  who 
was  a  practicing  attorney  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  approximately 
15  years  before  accepting  the  position  of 
clerk  of  my  committee,  to  cooperate  with 
Chet  Huntley  in  presenting  the  actual 
facts  to  the  public  concerning  conditions 
in  the  city  of  Washington.     Mr.  Clark 
spent  several  hours  on  several  occasions 
in  an  effort  to  give  Chet  Huntley  rep- 
resentatives the  true  facts  surrounding 
the  House  District  Committee,  which,  In 
my  opinion.  Is  the  finest  committee  that 
has  ever  represented  the  District  of  Co- 


lumbia during  the  35  years  I  have  been 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  Chet  Huntley 
program  did  not  portray  the  actual  facts 
that  were  given  to  him  by  the  committee 
clerk,  as  not  once  during  the  25  years  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  House  Dis- 
trict Committee  has  anyone  on  that 
committee  discussed  civil  rights  or  the 
colored  situation  here  in  Washington,  as 
we  feel  this  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  and  not  the 
District  Committee.  I,  as  chairman,  will 
continue  to  gavel  down  any  person  who 
makes  an  effort  to  bring  this  subject  up 
for  discussion  in  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee, as  that  problem  is  not  under  our 
jurisdiction. 

The  House  District  Committee  has 
held  approximately  240  hours  of  hearings 
during  the  present  session  of  Congress 
and  has  been  successful  in  having  the 
House  of  Representatives  pass  approxi- 
mately 35  bills,  a  record  that  cannot  be 
matched  by  any  other  committee  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  District  affairs. 
Still,  commentators,  the  magazine  writ- 
ers, and  local  newspapers  continue  to 
try  to  discredit  and  smear  the  members 
of  the  House  District  Committee.  We 
have  only  8  members  out  of  25  who  claim 
to  be  from  the  South,  while  the  Chet 
Huntley  program  broadcasted  over  the 
United  States  that  we  had  10  members 
from  the  13  Southern  States.  He  did  not 
tell  the  television  that  we  had  25  mem- 
bers on  the  committee. 

I  presume  the  only  way  we  can  please 
the  press,  the  news  commentators,  and 
magazine  writers  is  for  us  to  do  nothing, 
and  then  I  presume  they  would  have 
a  reason  to  tell  the  coimtry  that  we 
should  have  home  rule,  since  Congress 
would  do  nothing  to  correct  crime  and 
other  problems  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  following  two  letters  from  two 
of  the  leading  lawyers  in  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  is  a  sample  of  the  type 
of  letters  I  have  been  receiving  since  the 
Chet  Huntley  report,  which  appeared  on 
NBC  television.  Thursday  night,  Septem- 
ber 26,  1963: 

Septkmbo  27.  1963. 
Mr.  Chet  Huntlet, 
National  Broadcasting  Co., 
New  York  City,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Huntlet:  I  was  one  of  the  un- 
fortunate victims  who  sat  through  your  tele- 
vision show  last  night,  which  was  sponsored 
by  Xerox,  In  which  you  narrated  on  the 
Negro  situation  in  Washington.  DC. 

In  my  lifetime  of  65  years.  I  can  truth- 
fully say  that  I  have  never  seen  or  heard 
any  program  that  was  more  biased  than 
yours  last  night.  Some  of  the  Negroes  which 
were  on  your  program  could  hardly  read  their 
script.  I  believe,  that  If  you  would  make 
an  unbiased  study  of  the  facts,  you  would 
not  try  to  brainwash  educated  people  with 
such  propaganda. 

I  now  have  more  respect  for  our  honorable 
Representative,  John  L.  McMillan,  for  not 
giving  you  a  statement  or  appearing  on  such 
a  program  as  yours  of  last  night. 

You  even  went  so  far  as  to  insinuate  that 
the  blame  for  the  Washington  mess  should 
be  attributed  to  the  Southern  Congressmen. 
I  can  readily  understand,  after  seeing  your 
program,  why  the  good  white  people  have 
moved  out  of  the  city  of  Washington.  I 
believe,  If  you  will  check  the  records  of  the 
employees  of  the  different  governmental  de- 
partments, you  will  find  that  In  the  city  of 
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Washington   the  percentaga   at   Negro   e^a-     port  for  tta«  District  of  Columbia  for  the 


ployees  Is   far   greater   than  the  white,  ac- 
cording to  the  population  of  the  country; 

I  have  ntTer  been  one  to  take  advantage  of 
the  colored  people.  I  was  reared  this  w>7, 
and  my  father  bad  two  colored  employees 
who  stayed  with  him  orer  30  years:  and  they 
sent  their  children  to  college.  However.  I 
am  an  Amerlean,  and  I  believe  In  falrplAy. 
All  of  the  forelgnlsms  have  the  same  baaic 
principle:  commanlsm.  socialism,  and  HlUer- 
Ism.  Tell  one  big  enough,  loud  enough,  lohg 
enough,  and  the  people  finally  get  to  l^ 
Ueve  It. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  Intelligent  people 
In  the  united  States  wlU  band  together  ahd 
put  a  stop  to  this  brainwashing,  biased  prop- 
aganda. When  I  say  Intelligent  people.  I  do 
not  mean  the  overeducated  people  who  have 
been  educated  beyond  their  ability  to  absorb 
education. 

Touts  truly. 

J.  Waltzk  Bagwkll. 

Oazzirvn.i.z,  3X!. 

Uirrow,  8.C..  S^ternber  27,  1993. 
Congressman  John  L.  MrMtiiAJt, 
House  of  Mepreaentattves, 
WaaMngton.  D.C. 

DciUt  JoHV:  I  wish  to  conuneod  you  Ibr 
your  ref\isal  to  appear  on  the  Chet  Huntley 
program  which  was  televised  last  night  In 
this  area.  The  slanted  reporting  of  the  telle- 
vlslon  media  Is  too  obvious  for  comment.  I 
am  sure  that  you  would  have  been  subjected 
to  obnoxious  cross-examination  by  a  com- 
mentator for  whom  I  have  little  respect.  Hla 
colleague  Is  no  Improvement.  And  whllei  I 
am  about  It.  I  might  ask  the  question  wbo 
does  yoxir  Iowa  committee  member  think  he 
Is  fooling.  j 

After  seeing  the  program  in  which  the  ooily 

pleasant  thing  involved  was  your  refusal  to 

appear  or  be  interviewed.  I  could  not  refrain 

from  expressing  my  approval  to  you. 

Sincerely. 

L.  H.  JorviNos.  Jr.. 

Attorney  at  Lav. 


LATEST  CRIME  REPORT  FOR  TH|E 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  FOR  THE 
WEEK  BEGINNING  SEPTEMBER 
22.  19«3 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  Include  a  copy  «r 
the  latest  crime  report  for  the  Distritt 
of  Columbia. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectlqn 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fro|n 
South  Carolina?  ; 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  real- 
ize the  Hoase  has  done  everythln«r  pos- 
sible to  correct  the  terrible  crime  situa- 
tion in  the  Nation's  Capital,  and  I  hope 
other  responsible  parties  will  take  favot- 
able  action  on  the  crime  bill  we  have  ex- 
acted in  the  House  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

We  all  realize  this  proposed  legislation 
Is  not  a  certain  cure ;  however,  we  feel  \t 
will  prove  to  be  of  great  assistance  ih 
reducing  crime  if  the  legislation  can  ^e 
enacted  into  law  at  an  early  date. 

The  report  follows : 

GOVZSMICKKT  or  TRX 

Du'ianrr  of  Colubcbia, 
MmaPOLTTAM  Polio  DcPA.RTMEirr, 

October  1,  1993 

The  Honorable  Joav  L.  MrMn.i.Air, 

Ckaimum,  Committee  on,  the  District  of  CQr 

Iwntrtm,  House  of  Repreaentmtive*.  WmaH- 

ington,  D.C. 

Dkam  Cohgsxbsmak  McBfiLLAN:  Forwarded 

herewith  ace  copies  of  the  weekly  crime  r«- 


week  beginning  September  23,  IdSS. 
Sincerely  yours. 

ROBXST  V.  MtnutAT, 

Chief  of  Police. 

OovouvicxNT  or  Tax  DtsraicT  or  Coi,t7mbu, 

MXTKOPOLITAN    POLICX    DXPAXTMXIfT 

Part  I  offense*  reported,  Sept.  22-28,  1993 


Week 
befrin- 
niag 
Sept. 
15,1863 

Week 

befftn- 
nlng 
Sept. 

22.1063 

Change 

Classlficatico 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Criminal  homicide.. 
Rape  ..    

! 

1 
46 
59 

126 
32 

131 
72 

3 

4 

40 

T2 

147 

30 

155 

70 

+1 

+3 

-6 

+13 

+22 

-2 

+24 

-2 

+50,0 
+300  0 

Ko  )Lery 

-13.0 

Appravateil  assaalt. 
Ilouaebreakliif...    . 

(^rantl  Larceny 

rptltl9rcmy._ 

Autotheft 

+22.0 
+17.6 

-a.2 

+18.3 
-2.8 

Totsl 

468 

621 

+53 

+11.3 

EFFECT  ON  THE  CORPS  OF  ENGI- 
NEERS PROJECTS  OF  NONEXTEN- 
SION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  WORKS  AU- 
THORIZATIONS 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve all  Members  ought  to  be  alerted  to 
a  very  critical  situation  which  has  arisen 
with  respect  to  the  continuance  of  Corps 
of  Engineers  projects  all  over  the  Nation. 
Unless  the  public  works  authorization  is 
extended,  work  will  grind  to  a  screech- 
ing halt  on  Corps  of  Engineers  projects 
all  over  the  land — In  California,  Florida, 
Texas.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky, 
West  Virginia,  and  many  other  States. 
The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
Davis],  very  eloquently  and  ably  outlined 
the  problem  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
yesterday.  I  am  sure  that  all  Members 
realize  the  seriousness  of  this  situation. 
In  the  Ohio  River  basin,  for  example,  in 
12  days  the  Corps  of  Engineers  will  have 
to  send  out  notices  to  its  contractors  to 
stop  work  on  11  construction  projects  in 
the  Ohio  basin.  This  same  situation  is 
occurring  all  over  the  Nation. 

So  far  as  the  entire  Appalachian  area 
is  concerned,  it  makes  little  sense  to  pass 
legislation  like  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  and  accelerated  public 
works,  and  then  turn  around  and  cut  off 
projects  which  also  have  a  direct  effect 
on  stimulating  the  economy.  We  are 
really  faced  with  a  serious  challenge  to 
the  effectiveness  of  Congress  itself  when 
projects  In  process  are  stopped.  Think 
of  the  tremendous  loss  to  the  taxpayers 
of  the  Nation  if  these  projects  are  ab- 
ruptly stopped,  with  the  ensuing  con- 
fusion and  waste  of  money,  men  and 
materials.  We  must  demonstrate  to  the 
Nation  that  the  legislative  process  is 
equal  to  the  situation. 

I  trust  that  Congress  will  very  soon 
find  the  way  to  correct  this  critical  prob- 
lem, and  I  am  confident  that  an  amicable 
solution  will  be  worked  out. 


HOUSE  INTERIOR  COMMITTEE 
MEMBERS  ANALYZE  ISSUES  AF- 
FECTINQ  MININO  INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Ricord  and  include 
statements  by  Mr.  Eokondsok,  Mr. 
Baring,  and  Mr.  Saylor  at  the  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Mining  Congress  in 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
vention of  the  American  Mining  Con- 
gress was  held  this  year  in  Los  Angeles 
from  September  15  to  18.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  to  the  House  that  the  2,700 
participants  in  the  meetings  displayed 
a  serious  concern  for  the  problems  facing 
the  mining  industry. 

I  am  likewise  pleased  to  have  partici- 
pated in  these  meetings  with  several 
other  members  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  of  being  chairman. 

In  addition  to  the  remarks  that  I  made 
as  chairman  of  the  session  on  public 
lands,  three  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs delivered  major  addresses  on  sub- 
jects of  national  concern  in  the  area  of 
mining  and  minerals.  The  participation 
by  our  members  in  these  meetings  is 
typical  of  the  cooperation  that  exists  be- 
tween our  committee  and  the  members 
of  the  industry.  We  may  not  always  see 
eye  to  eye  but  we  do  have,  I  think,  mutual 
understanding  which  permits  us  to  work 
together  for  the  common  good. 

Under  leave  previously  granted,  I  am 
pleased  to  Include  as  part  of  my  remarks 
first,  the  address  by  the  Honorable  Ed 
Edmondson,  chairman  of  the  Mines  and 
Mining  Subcommittee,  who  spoke  on 
September  16, 1963.  at  a  session  on  stock- 
piling. Other  participants  on  the  plat- 
form with  Congressman  Edmondson 
were  Edward  A.  McDennott,  Director  of 
the  OfQce  of  Emergency  Planning;  Jess 
Larson,  who  directed  acquisitions  for  the 
stockpile  when  he  was  with  the  Govern- 
ment; and  J.  Allen  Overton,  Jr.,  the 
executive  vice  president  of  the  American 
Mining  Congress. 

Stockpiles  and  Victoxt  in  thx  Cold  Wah 
(Remarks  of  Representative  Ed  Edmondson, 

Democrat,  of  Oklahoma,  American  Mining 

Congress,  September  16,  1963) 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  a  great  privilege  to  ap- 
pear before  this  distinguished  organization, 
and  to  participate  In  discussion  of  a  matter 
of  vital  concern  to  American  security  and  to 
victory  in  the  cold  war. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  one  of  the 
finest  summaries  ever  written  about  this 
stxbject  Is  the  document  "The  Stockpile 
Story,"  published  in  February  of  1963  by  the 
American  Mining  Congress.  I  do  not  know 
who  its  editor  was — whether  it  was  Allen 
Overton,  or  Harry  Moffatt,  or  Julian  Conover, 
or  some  ghost  in  the  backroom — but  this 
publication  is  an  outstanding  contribution  to 
public  understanding  of  an  issue  that  has 
been  badly  distorted  by  many  elements  of 
the  press. 

My  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  able  and 
dlsUnguLshed  American  who  is  with  me  on 
this  program,  and  who  heads  today  the  ex- 
ecutive agency  with  major  responsibility  in 
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the  field,  the  Honorable  Edward  A.  McDer- 
mott. 

Mr.  McDermott's  agency,  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  at  times  moves  In  di- 
rections which  create  doubt  and  apprehen- 
sion in  this  area  of  Government  responsibil- 
ity, but  Mr.  McDermott  himself  has  given 
convincing  evidence,  In  testimony  before 
our  subcommittee,  of  his  knowledge  and 
outstanding  abUlty.  I  am  particularly 
obliged  to  him  for  supplying  an  advance  text 
of  his  remarks  today,  and  for  the  many 
hoiu-s  he  has  spent  in  conference  with  me  on 
this  subject. 

Another  word  of  thanks  is  due  another 
distinguished  American  on  this  panel,  one 
of  the  best  Informed  men  in  the  Nation  on 
the  subject,  the  Honorable  Jess  Larson.  Mr. 
Larson  has  also  given  generously  of  his  time 
and  talent  to  enlighten  our  subcommittee, 
and  his  choice  to  participate  In  the  panel 
was  a  wise  one. 

If  I  am  not  well  Informed  today  on  the 
subject  of  stockpUes,  then  Mr.  McDermott 
and  Oeneral  Larson  must  share  some  of  the 
blame  for  my  condition,  for  both  have  la- 
bored long  In  the  field  of  educating  an 
Oklahoma  Congressman  on  the  subject. 

Before  my  exposure  to  either  AMC  or  Mr. 
McDermott  or  General  Larson,  however,  I  was 
initiated  In  the  ABC's  of  stockpile  wisdom. 
As  a  naval  gunnery  officer  in  World  War 
II,  I  sailed  aboard  merchant  ships  with  the 
challenging  and  dangerous  assignment  of 
bringing  to  America  the  more  than  70  items 
urgently  needed  from  overseas  to  maintain 
our  war  effort. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  that  duty 
in  the  Pacific,  and  we  needed  no  convoys 
to  bring  from  South  America  and  the  Par 
East  some  of  the  most  critical  materials  of 
the  war. 

Thanks  to  an  inferior  Japanese  submarine 
force  which  concentrated  most  of  its  effort 
on  military  vessels,  our  merchant  ship  losses 
in  the  Pacific  were  few. 

In  the  Atlantic,  however,  it  was  another 
story — a  bitter,  costly,  tragic  story — in  which 
more  than  6,000  merchant  vessels  were  sent 
to  the  bottom.  Our  heaviest  naval  casusd- 
tles  In  the  Atlantic  were  found  among  the 
armed  guard  crews  assigned  to  merchant 
shipping. 

A  long  time  ago,  some  wise  Chinaman 
Is  supposed  to  have  said  that  a  picture  Is 
worth  a  thousand  words.  The  plctiu-e  on 
the  cover  of  the  AMC  publication,  "The 
Stockpile  Story,"  Is  the  most  compelling 
arg^vunent  I  know  for  the  wisdom  of  an 
adequate  stockpile  policy. 

With  hundreds  of  crosses,  as  shown  In 
Adm.  Samuel  Eliot  Morrison's  "The  Battle 
of  the  Atlantic,"  it  shows  the  ocean  grave- 
yards of  thousands  of  American  and  allied 
merchant  sailors  who  gave  their  lives  In 
World  War  n.  because  of  the  folly  of  a  pre- 
war policy  which  neglected  this  Important 
phase  of  preparedness. 

It  Is  difficult  If  not  Impossible  for  me  to  be 
Impersonal  or  detached  In  my  viewpoint  on 
this  subject,  Mr.  Chairman. 

For  I  have  stood  on  the  beaches  of  New 
Jersey,  in  the  early  months  of  American 
Involvement  In  World  War  II,  and  have 
watched  the  fires  on  the  horizon  as  our  tank- 
ers went  down  in  flames. 

I  have  seen  those  beautiful  beaches  txirn 
black  with  eil  and  debris  from  our  shattered 
shipping. 

I  have  said  goodbye  to  shipmates  who  never 
ret\irned — whose  graves  will  forever  be  in  the 
silent  ocean  depths — as  sacrifices  to  our 
terrible  need  for  critical  materials  in  time 
of  war. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  our 
terrible  losses  in  World  War  II — losses  which 
almost  lost  the  war  for  us  before  we  had  been 
in  It  for  a  full  year— were  accomplished  by 
an  enemy  navy  with  submarine  strength  of 
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less  than  one-fourth  the  submarine  strength 
of  one  potential  enemy  we  face  today. 

I  have  used  the  expression  "less  than 
one-fourth,"  but  this  Is  conservative  Indeed. 
When  the  size,  range  and  striking  power  of 
today's  Communist  submarine  force  are  all 
considered,  I  do  not  believe  It  Is  out  of  line 
to  estimate  their  strength  at  6  or  7  times 
the  maximimi  strength  of  the  Nazi  sub- 
marine force  In  World  War  II. 

This  is  a  central,  cardinal  truth  about  our 
stockpiles'  importance  In  the  world  today, 
and  I  do  not  believe  It  Is  possible  to  over- 
emphasize that  truth. 

For  the  solemn  fact  of  life  remains  vrtth 
us  today,  despite  all  our  progress  In  airborne 
commerce  and  the  use  of  substitute  mate- 
rials— the  lanes  of  the  sea  continue  to  bring 
us  our  major  supplies  of  many  vital  and 
Indispensable  materials.  Never  before  has 
the  danger  of  having  those  sea  lanes  closed 
been  as  great  as  It  Is  today. 

This  Is  an  argument  which  the  advocates  of 
stockpile  reduction  have  yet  to  answer,  to 
the  satisf  acUon  of  at  least  one  subcommittee 
in  the  Congress. 

But  we  are  told  that  reserves  for  a  5-year 
war  are  no  longer  necessary — that  a  3-year 
reserve  is  more  than  adequate  for  present 
maximum  stockpile  objectives — and  that  no 
stockpile  at  all  Is  necessary  in  some  critical 
materials  which  we  import  In  great  quantity 
each  year. 

The  5-year  estimate  was  considered  both 
valid  and  prudent  during  the  administration 
of  President  Truman  and  for  more  than  5 
years  in  President  Elsenhower's  administra- 
tion, but  for  some  magical,  mysterious  rea- 
son. In  the  year  1958,  a  3-year  standard  was 
substituted  for  It. 

Some  people  have  sought  to  attack  and 
criticize  the  Elsenhower  administration  for 
some  of  its  stockpile  purchases;  In  my  own 
Judgment,  that  administration  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  judged  harshly  by  history  for 
Its  decision  that  stockpiles  adequate  for  a 
3 -year  war  are  all  we  need. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  learn  the  rea- 
soning of  the  experts  who  made  the  3-year 
decision,  although  our  subcommittee  has 
tried,  again  and  again,  to  learn  It. 

Did  something  happen  In  1968  to  reduce 
the  danger  of  Communist  aggression? 

Did  something  happen  to  make  certain  the 
fact  that  any  war  In  which  we  participated 
would  be  much  shorter  than  World  War  I 
or  World  War  II? 

Did  something  happen  In  1968  to  Increase 
by  40  percent  our  margin  of  security  and 
military  safety,  or  to  reduce  by  40  percent 
the  danger  of  a  long  war? 

If  the  answer  to  any  of  these  questions 
Is  "Yes,"  I  have  never  been  able  to  learn 
what  that  something  was. 

In  my  own  Judgment  the  danger  of  Com- 
mvmlst  aggression  is  Just  as  great  today 
as  It  was  In  1957 — perhaps  greater.  In  view 
of  the  current  policies  of  Red  China. 

In  my  own  Judgment,  the  likelihood  of  a 
long  war — If  war  comes — Is  Just  as  great  as 
it  was  in  1957.  Certainly  the  chance  of  quick 
and  decisive  victory  over  a  major  Commu- 
nist power  is  no  greater  In  the  light  of  efforts 
now  underway  to  build  our  conventional 
fighting  forces  and  reduce  the  chances  of 
nuclear  war. 

If  we  fight  a  war  against  any  major  mili- 
tary power  without  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons,  by  what  process  of  reasoning  do 
we  conclude  that  such  a  war  today  will  be 
concluded  in  less  than  3  years? 

Mr.  Chairman,  reduction  of  our  stockpiles 
today,  without  a  clear  and  concise  answer 
to  that  question,  would  certainly  be  a  policy 
decision  of  doubtful  wisdom. 

No  thinking  person  today,  who  Is  realistic 
about  the  world  In  which  we  live,  Is  advo- 
cating unUateral  disarmament,  in  terms  of 
the  weapons  of  war.    In  fact,  the  President 


has  assiu^  \ib  all,  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms,  that  the  test  ban  treaty  now  being 
debated  In  the  Senate  Is  not  in  any  way  a 
step  toward  unilateral  disarmament. 

Yet  there  are  some  who  advocate  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  our  stockpiles — despite 
the  fact  that  these  stockpUes  are  recognized 
on  all  sides  as  Important,  vital  assets  In  the 
cold  war,  Indispensable  elements  of  Ameri- 
can defense,  and  substantial  deterrents  in 
themselves  to  enemy  attack. 

Such  a  reduction,  on  the  basis  of  present 
conditions  and  Incomplete  study,  would 
amoimt  to  nothing  less  than  vmllateral  dis- 
armament by  the  United  States. 

I  can  assure  you  It  will  meet  with  deter- 
mined,  bipartisan  opposition  In  both  Hoxises 
of  Congress. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  refer  once 
again  to  the  statements  of  policy  which 
accompanied  the  legislation  originating  our 
stockpiles. 

The  basic  declaration  of  policy  Is  found 
In  the  act  of  Jxme  7,  1939,  at  50  U.S.  Code  98: 
"The  natural  resources  of  the  United  States 
in  certain  strategic  and  critical  materials 
being  deficient  or  Insufficiently  developed  to 
supply  the  Industrial,  mUltary,  and  naval 
needs  of  the  coimtry  for  common  defense. 
It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  and  the  pur- 
pose and  Intent  of  •  •  •  this  title  to  provide 
for  the  acquisition  and  retention  of  stocks 
of  these  materials  and  to  encourage  the  con- 
servation and  development  of  sources  of 
these  materials  In  the  United  States,  and 
thereby  decrease  and  prevent  wherever  pos- 
sible a  dangerous  and  costly  dependence  of 
the  United  States  upon  foreign  nations  for 
supplies  of  these  materials  In  times  of  na- 
tional emergency." 

Let  It  be  noted  that  the  purpose  and  Intent 
of  the  law,  from  the  first,  was  to  provide 
for  the  acquisition  and  retention  of  stock- 
piles  necessary   for  the   conunon   defense. 

Finally,  let  no  one  forget  the  further 
policy  statement  which  appears  at  60  UJ3.C, 
98b:  "Provided,  That  no  material  con- 
stituting a  part  of  the  stockpiles  may  be  dis- 
posed of  without  the  express  approval  of  the 
Congress  except  where  the  revised  determina- 
tion Is  by  reason  of  obsolescence  of  that  ma- 
terial for  use  In  time  of  war." 

The  express  approval  of  Congress  should 
certainly  continue  to  be  a  basic  requirement 
for  any  reduction  of  our  stockpUe,  In  these 
troubled  and  dangeroxis  times. 

With  public  understanding  of  the  Issues 
Involved.   I   hoi>e   and    trust  that   It   wUl. 


Mr.  Speaker,  on  September  17.  1963,  I 
acted  as  chairman  of  a  two-part  session 
on  public  lands :  One  part  was  devoted  to 
pending  wilderness  legislation  and  the 
other  to  the  need  for  revision  of  the  min- 
ing laws. 

Congressman  Walter  S.  Barihc,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Lands,  spoke  on  the  wilderness  bill 
along  with  Dr.  James  Boyd,  president  of 
Copper  Range  Co. 

Representative  Jomi  P.  Saylor,  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
engaged  in  a  panel  discussion  on  the  need 
for  revision  of  the  mining  laws.    Others 
on  the  mining  law  revision  panel  were 
John  A.  Carver,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  land  management ;  C. 
H.  Burgess,  vice  president  of  the  Ken- 
nicott  Copper  Corp.;  and  Raymond  B. 
Holbrook,  counsel  for  the  U.S.  Smelting 
Refining  b  Mining  Co.  at  Salt  Lake  City! 
Under  leave  previously  granted.  I  in- 
clude as  part  of  my  remarks  my  state- 
ment at  the  opening  of  the  public  lands 
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session    together    with    the    speeches    py     ttveeof  the  executive  branch.    The  advantage 
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I  hope  that  representatlvea  of  the  mlnlrg 
Industries  assembled  here  will  not  get  tlrfcd 
of  bearing  me  say  that  I  am  pleaaed  to  be 
with  you  on  the  occasion  of  your  annual 
meetings.  The  fact  Is  that  I  am  pleasM 
because  I  personally  enjoy  our  aasoclatloiis 
and  again  I  take  pleasure  In  an  Interchan^ 
of  Ideas  concerning  matters  of  vital  impdr- 
tance  to  the  Nation. 

A  fear  ago.  when  I  acted  as  chairman  of 
the  public  lands  session  at  San  Pranclacoi  I 
Indicated  to  you  my  belief  that  "we  must  be 
ready  to  consider  revision  of  the  mining  laws 
and  freely  dlaeuss  the  best  means  posaible 
to  continue  the  development  of  minerals  in 
our  pablle  lands  In  the  light  of  modern 
technolo^  and  ctirrent  land  use  demand«." 
Since  then.  In  a  series  of  talks.  I  feel  th»t 
I  have  developed  the  need  for  a  tborouth 
review  of  all  our  basic  public  land  laws. 
Last  month  I  proposed  the  establishment  of 
a  bipartisan  commission  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  to  undertake  this  review.  LeglsMi- 
tloo  to  carry  out  thla  proposal  was  lntn>- 
duced  by  me.  as  well  as  by  Congressman 
Babhts.  T^aix.  and  Kn..  The  first  hearings 
OB  these  bUls  were  h^d  last  wsek  and  I 
think  we  are  well  on  our  way  toward  bel|ig 
able  to  psport  oat  and  have  approved  by  the 
Hoasa  legislation  establishing  a  PubUc  Land 
Law  Review  Coaunisslon. 

In  the  series  of  talks  which  I  made.  I 
uliiBiieil  my  coottnulng  philosophy  that,  as 
a  oooaervatlonlst.  I  must  ssek  to  achieve  the 
It  possftle  use  of  all  oar  natural  Db- 
tt  Is  therefore  necessary  that  #e 
focus  oar  attention  on  the  resoitfcc  use  as- 
pect at  oar  public  land  laws.  It  Is  with  tl^ 
In  mind  that  I  wrote  the  proposed  charter  fbr 
the  Ckimmlaslon.  As  far  as  mining  is  ooh- 
I.MI— 11.  I  think  yoa  should  welcome  a  stuHy 
at  thte  kind  because.  In  the  absence  of  mi 
onrsrall  rettow.  It  is  the  onfartonate  fart 
that  today  our  Blxisral  resources  might  sMp 
further  back  in  the  order  at  priority  amoflig 
all  other  resotirces. 

The  coce  of  the  dllDculty  stems  from  the 
fact,  whliA  yoa  aB  know,  that  in  many  i|i- 
flitaaess  It  Is  uneoooonxteal  for  dc»iu«l<  oaili- 
ing  and  BlBsrals  Indaatrles  to  compete  with 
foratga  laaports.  Shnultaaeoasly.  gold,  long 
the  iiMiliM<af  at  oar  valuable  minerals,  can- 
not be  mined  profitably  because  of  the  fixed 
monetary  value  of  935  an  ounce,  established 
back  In  19S4.  In  addition,  mining  Is  at  ttmes 
thought  by  some  to  be  Incompatible  with 
other,  sad  sometimes  more  popular,  uaes 
such  as  recreation. 

It  Is  essential,  therefore,  that  we  have  a 
high-level  grouy  study  the  entire  spectrum 
of  pxthUc  land  use  and  natural  resource  de- 
velopsaent  In  order  to  make  sure  that  t)ie 
long-range  requirements  and  national  needs 
are  given  the  proper  weight  ta  relation  to 
the  staort-range  demands.  Stop  and  thlcfc, 
if  yo«  will,  fbr  Just  a  mocnent  of  how  ma«y 
people  la  and  out  of  Government  would  like 
to  see  all  Federal  public  lands  retained  In 
Federal  ownerahJj^  and  put  under  some  man- 
agen>ent  program  in  the  name  of  conserva- 
tion or  recreation.  Only  through  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  all  the  public  land  la^s 
can  we  be  positive  that  the  proper  attention 
will  be  given  to  all  requirements. 

There  are,  of  coarse,  many  ways  in  whlth 
such  a  review  could  be  undertaken.  Ify 
approach  is  through  a  body  composed  of  Six 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  allx 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  six  representa- 


of  a  body  of  the  type  which  I  advocate  Is  that 
we  obtain  the  services  of  people  who  are  not 
committed  to  the  preservation  of  any  par- 
ticular bureaucratic  structure  and  are  there- 
fore not  conunltted  to  keeping  lands  in  pub- 
lic ownership.  Accordingly,  we  can  expect 
these  people  to  place  and  keep  all  the  natural 
resources  in  their  proper  perspective,  as  they 
recommend  the  long-range  policies  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Government. 

One  of  the  essential  factors  in  my  plan  Is 
the  preponderance  of  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  on  the  Commission.  I  think  this 
is  proper  because  this  study  is  primarily  a 
legislative  function.  By  having  representa- 
tion from  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment we  assure  that  their  views  will  be 
given  consideration  but  we  also  assure  that 
they  will  not  take  congressional  prerogatives 
away  from  the  congressional  representatives. 
Prom  its  standpoint,  the  executive  branch  is 
given  the  freedom  of  being  able  at  a  later 
date  to  conunent  on  the  Commission  recom- 
mendations without  being  rigidly  bound  to 
support  those  recommendations. 

An  Important  ingredient  of  the  Conunis- 
aion  study  is  the  provision  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  advisory  council  on  which  there 
Is  to  be  representation  of  various  user  groups. 
Including  mining  interests.  Each  State 
would  also  be  invited  to  cooperate  in  the 
study. 

The  legislation  pkrovides  for  a  f\ill-tlme 
chairman  of  the  Commission  and  for  its 
proper  staffing  in  order  to  insure  that  the 
best  talent  will  be  available  for  this  most 
Important  task. 

We  have,  in  the  last  few  years,  received 
many  conununloations  taking  exception  to 
the  manner  in  which  various  public  land 
laws,  including  the  mining  laws,  are  being 
administered.  Our  Conunittee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  has  been  able  to  go  into 
these  matters  only  to  a  limited  extent  and 
then  only  when  considering  specific  legisla- 
tion. I  think  that  the  Coaunlsslon.  in  order 
to  evaluate  the  effectlvences  of  existing  stat- 
utes and  their  need  for  revision,  will  of  neces- 
sity have  to  inquire  into  administrative  pro- 
cediues  being  employed  by  the  executive 
agencies.  I  have,  accordingly,  included  in 
the  duties  of  the  Commission  the  require- 
ment that  It  study  existing  regulations  and 
review  the  policies  and  practices  of  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  then  I  would  grant  to  the 
Commission  the  power  of  subpena.  I  sub- 
mit that  It  would  be  an  empty  gesture  to 
require  the  Cocnmlsslon  to  make  these  broad 
studies  and  then  not  give  to  it  the  power  to 
reqxxlre  the  attendance  of  witnesses  who  may 
have  infomiatlon  bearing  on  the  subject. 

Because  I  recognize  the  fact  that  there  is 
need  for  immediate  action.  I  have  indicated 
that.  If  the  Commission  bill  Is  approved,  I 
will  sxipport  temporary  legislation  establish- 
ing the  principle  of  multiple  use  for  the 
interim  management  and  administration  of 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  lands  and 
would.  likewise,  support  interim  legtslation 
to  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  addi- 
tional authority  to  sell  public  dconain  lands 
that  are  required  for  the  orderly  growth  and 
development  of  ecmmunltiee.  In  order  to 
assure  close  committee  surveillance  during 
the  period  of  the  Conunlssion  study  and 
while  multiple-use  authority  is  in  effect,  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  S305)  requiring 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  Agricul- 
ture to  withhold  certain  public  land  actions 
for  60  days  after  notification  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives. 

I  recognize  the  poasibillty  of  need  for  leg- 
islation to  establish  a  new  category  of  ex- 
ploration claims  giving  predlscovery  protec- 
tion to  prospectors  on  public  lands  during 
the  period  that  the  Commission  is  studying 
the  overall  problem.  You  will  recall  that  I 
Informed  you  last  year  that  I  had  directed  a 
member  of  the  committee's  professional  staff 
to  work  with  industry  representatives  and 


Department  of  Interior  personnel,  in  order 
to  develop  a  framework  of  legislation  in  this 
field.  I  think  that  vre  sre  close  to  agreement 
but  it  is  not  yet  a  reality.  The  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  the  last  year  is  due  pri- 
marily to  the  efforts  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  John  A.  Carver,  Jr..  who,  a 
few  minutes  froni  now.  will  inform  you  of 
his  views  toward  an  exploration  claims  bill. 
If  a  bill  is  developed  and  it  receives  depart- 
mental approval,  if  it  is  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  if  it  is  submitted 
by  an  executive  communication  as  the  ad- 
ministration's recommended  legislation,  I 
shall  introduce  the  bill  in  keeping  with  my 
general  policy,  even  if  I  have  reservations 
about  portions  of  the  bill.  In  this  way,  an 
administration  bill  can  become  the  vehicle 
through  which  the  committee  can  give  con- 
sideration to  the  problems  Involved. 

This  sinnmarlzes  the  situation  relative  to 
public  lands  today.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
immediate  future  will  see  the  development 
of  needed  policy  guidelines  governing  the 
public  lands  and  that  Congress,  as  the  policy- 
making body,  will  establish  rules  governing 
the  use  and  disposition  of  the  public  lands. 

In  this  latter  connection  let  me  make  a 
comment  concerning  the  wilderness  legisla- 
tion, and  that  comment  is  that  we  are  con- 
tinually nutklng  additional  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  aware  of  the  basic 
constitutional  question  requiring  afflmaative 
action  by  Congress  in  the  designation  of 
wilderness  areas.  Inasmuch  as  Congressman 
Walter  Basing,  chairman  of  our  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Lands,  which  has  Jurisdiction 
over  the  wilderness  legislation,  is  going  to 
speak  to  you  on  this  subject  in  a  few  min- 
utes, I  wUI  not  go  Into  its  status. 


THX  Wiu>DUfxss  Bnx 
(Remarks  of  the  Hcmorabie  WArm  S.  Bas- 
ing, a  Representative  in  Congress  from 
Nevada,  and  chairman  of  the  Subconunit- 
tee  on  Public  Lands.  House  Interior  end 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  at  the  public 
lands  session  of  the  American  Mining 
Congress  annual  meeting  at  the  Blltnuire 
Hotel.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Tuesday,  Sept. 
17.  I»e3) 

At  the  outset.  let  me  state  what  I  think 
all  of  you  already  know:  I  see  no  need  for 
any  legislation  for  so-called  protection  of 
wilderness  areas.  I  think  the  primitive  and 
wilderness  areas  in  otir  national  forests  have 
been  and  are  being  given  pretty  good  pro- 
tection by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculttire  and 
the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service. 

Despite  my  personal  views  reflecting  the 
absence  of  need  for  this  legislation,  I  am 
willing  to  assiune  my  responsibility  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Interior  Conunlttee's  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands  and  listen  to 
reason.  But,  I  assure  you.  I  will  never  sup- 
port a  bill  that  takes  millions  of  acres  of 
land  and  puts  them  forever  out  of  reach  of 
public  benefit  unless  we  have  satisfied  our- 
selves that  the  lands  are  not  good  for  any- 
thing else. 

Against  the  background  of  these  basic 
factors.  I  would  like  to  examine  briefly  with 
you  this  morning  some  important  aspects 
of  the  pending  wilderness  legislation  and  its 
status.  There  have  been  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  13  bills  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  wilderness 
preservation  system;  in  addition,  1  bill.  S.  4. 
passed  the  Senate  April  9,  1963.  All  14  bUls 
have  been  referred  to  my  subcommittee.  Be- 
cause all  14  bills  express  the  same  basic 
philosophy,  I  will  not  discuss  the  mincn' 
variances  among  them  but  will  treat  them 
as  a  group. 

First,  let  us  nail  down  a  distortion  spread 
by  some  of  the  wilderness  advocates  who  say 
that  this  legislation  would  not  interfere 
with  any  presently  authorized  use.  This  Is 
a  half-truth  because,  although  present  min- 
ing on  patented  grounds  would  be  allowed  to 


continue,  the  authorized  use  of  allowing 
anyone  to  enter  upon  these  public  land  areas 
and  engage  In  new  mineral  development 
would  be  terminated  the  day  the  bill  becomes 
a  law.  Furthermore,  even  the  right  to  pros- 
pect would  be  curtailed,  except  "for  the  pur- 
pose of  gathering  information  about  mineral" 
resources  and  then  only  if  the  activity  "Is 
not  incompatible  with  the  preservation  of  a 
wilderness  environment." 

Members  of  Congress  from  the  mining 
States  are  not  going  to  be  fooled  by  this  pro- 
vision which  I  will  examine  In  greater  detail 
because  it  typifies  the  attempt  by  the  wilder- 
ness proponents  to  make  things  seem  what 
they  are  not.    Section  6(c)  (8)  of  S.  4  says: 

"Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  within  national  forest  and  public 
domain  areas  Included  in  the  wilderness  sys- 
tem, any  activity,  including  prospecting,  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  information  about 
mineral  or  water  resources  or  to  prevent  the 
completely  subsurface  use  of  such  areas,  if 
such  activity  or  subsurface  use  is  carried  on, 
in  a  manner  which  Is  not  incompatible  with 
the  preservation  of  the  wilderness  environ- 
ment." 

There  is  much  legitimate  concern  about 
the  poeslbUlty  that  we  will  be  denying  fu- 
ture generations  the  use  of  valuable  minerals 
and  valuable  essential  sources  of  water  if  we 
close  off  these  areas  for  wilderness  preserva- 
tion. This  provision  that  I  have  read  to  you 
is  apparently  intended  to  make  people  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  realities  of  the 
situaUon  believe  that  the  wilderness  bill  does 
not  lock  up  these  mineral  resources  about 
which  everyone  is  concerned.  You  and  I 
know  that  the  provision  doesn't  mean  a 
thing  because  nobody  is  going  to  risk  the 
capital  Investment  required  for  exploration 
today  unless  he  has  an  assurance  that  he 
wUl  be  permitted  to  develop  a  mine  if  he 
makes  a  discovery.  The  Senate-passed  wil- 
derness bill  denies  this  assurance. 

Ukewise.  we  will  expose  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  fact  that  the  proposed 
authority  of  the  President  to  permit  pros- 
pecting and  mining  u  meaningless  except  in 
the  context  of  anticipating  the  day  when  the 
United  States  has  no  mineral  resources  any 
place  else.  The  mining  industry  and  its 
frtends  know  how  long  It  takes  to  find  and 
develop  a  mine.  We  recognize  that  it  is 
ridiculous  to  say  that  these  resources, 
although  locked  up,  will  be  available  In  the 
event  of  an  emergency— time  Just  would  not 
permit  finding  and  developing  mineral  re- 
sources after  we  are  enmeshed  in  an  emer- 
gency situation. 

My  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  if  we  are 
going  to  have  wilderness  legislation  there 
must  be  realistic  provisions  relating  to  the 
discovery  and  development  of  our  mineral  re- 
sources. I  assure  you  that  if  a  blU  is  reported 
out  of  my  subcommittee  it  will  have  simple, 
unmUtakable  language  that  even  the  lawyers 
will  understand,  prescribing  the  guidelines 
for  any  restriction  on  mining  activity. 

Last  year,  when  the  House  Intertor  Com- 
mittee reported  a  wilderness  bill  that  rep- 
resented an  effort  by  the  committee  to  effect 
a  compromise  between  the  proponents  and 
opponents  of  wilderness  legislation.  6,822,400 
acres  of  forest  land  were  classified  by  the 
Forest  Service  as  "wilderness,"  "wild,"  and 
"canoe":   and  the  House  committee  version 
of  the  wilderness  bill  would  have  given  these 
6.8  million  acres  of  land  immediate  wilder- 
ness  status   subject   to   continued   mineral 
exploration  and  development  for  a  28-year 
period.     In  the  year  that  has  passed  since 
that  bill  was  reported  out,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculttire  and  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice have  added  over  a  million   and   a   half 
acres  in  these  categories  so  that  there  are 
now  8.391,648  acres  in  wilderness,  wUd,  and 
canoe  areas. 

Areas  presently  classified  as.  and  given  wil- 
derness protecUon  by  the  Department  oX 
Agriculture,  restrict  the  type  of  use  that  can 


be  made  of  the  areas.  Miners  have  demon- 
strated that  they  can  prospect  for  and  de- 
velop the  mineral  resoiu-ces  while  preserv- 
ing the  wilderness  characteristics.  In  an- 
swer to  some  of  the  arguments  that  main- 
tain that  the  wilderness  areas  possess  no 
mineral  values,  we  have  a  report  prepared  by 
the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  Indicating 
that,  since  the  first  wilderness  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  September  6,  1961,  350 
mining  claims  were  filed  in  wilderness  and 
wild  areas  and  an  additional  187  claims  have 
been  filed  in  primitive  areas  within  the  na- 
tional forests. 

These  statistics  point  up  a  few  things:  (1) 
There  are  mineral  resources  In  the  areas  em- 
braced by  the  wilderness  bill;    (2)   prospec- 
tors are  willing  to  enter  these  undeveloped 
areas  In  search   of   valuable   minerals;    and 
(3)    the  360   acres   in   wilderness  and   wild 
areas,  at  20  acres  per  claim,  would   Involve 
7,000  acres  out  of  over  8  miUion  acres,  or 
less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  area 
that  would  have  been  given  wilderness  pro- 
tection   by    both    the    Senate    bill    and    the 
House   committee    bill    of    last    year.      Inci- 
dentally, I  do  not  know  what  method  the 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  used  but  he  esti- 
mated that,  of  the  350  claims,  only  88  "may 
be   valid,"   thereby   reducing   to    1,760    acres 
the  area  In  which  we  may  expect  mining 
development  to  take  place.     I  do  not  think 
that  mining  threatens  the  wilderness. 

The  bill  reported  out  by  the  House  com- 
mittee last  Congress  tried  to  compromise 
the  mining  Issue  by  providing  the  25-year 
period  I  referred  to  earlier,  during  which 
mining  would  be  permitted  and  after  which 
the  lands  would  be  withdrawn  from  appro- 
priation under  the  mining  laws.  Let  us  re- 
view some  of  the  other  important  provisions 
of  that  bill. 

The  wilderness,  wild,  and  canoe  areas  have 
been  Identified  with  preciseness;  however,  the 
primitive  areas  must  stUl  be  delineated. 
Therefore,  we  can  blanket  in  the  wilderness, 
wild,  and  canoe  areas  because  we  know  ex- 
actly what  land  is  affected.  But  we  cannot 
do  the  same  with  the  primitive  areas  be- 
cause even  the  wilderness  advocates  recog- 
nize that  these  areas  must  be  reviewed. 
Only  after  they  have  been  reviewed  can  we 
in  Congress  pass  on  whether  specific  areas 
should  be  given  wilderness  protection. 

The  conunittee  sought  to  preserve  the  tra- 
ditional position  of  Congress  as  making  pol- 
icy in  the  field  of  land  management  and 
leaving  it  up  to  the  Executive  to  carry  out 
those  policy  guidelines.  If,  on  top  of  the 
protection  given  by  the  executive  branch  to 
these  wilderness  areas,  we  are  going  to  pro- 
vide legislative  protection,  it  Is  necessary  for 
Congress  to  pass  on  each  Individual  area. 

At  this  point,  let  me  give  you  an  example 
of  what  I  consider  to  be  a  weakness  in  the 
Senate     wilderness     bill:      Under     section 
3(b)(1)    of  S.   4.  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture would  review  the  primitive  areas  and 
then  the  President  would  submit  his  "rec- 
ommendations." which  would  become  final 
unless  vetoed  by  Congress,  providing  for  any 
alteration  In  the  boundaries  of  the  primi- 
tive  areas  subject  to  the  proviso  that  any 
primitive   area  recommended   for  inclusion 
in  the  wilderness  system  could  not  be  larger 
In  area  than  the  amount  classified  as  prlml- 
Uve  on  the  effective  date  of  the  act.     In 
some  of  the  primitive  areas  there  are  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  devoted  to  uses,  such 
as  roads,  that  are  Incompatible  with  wilder- 
ness.    The  Senate  bill  would  therefore  per- 
mit the  Department  to  drop  out  10,000  or 
60,000  or  more  acres  of  roads  or  other  uses 
and   substitute    60,000    acres   of   land    that 
might  be  potenUally  valuable  for  resource 
development;  or,  to  put  the  example  In  prac- 
tical terms,  the  Executive  could  drop  60,000 
acres  of  rocks,  stones,  and  ratUesnskes  and 
Include  In  the  wilderness  50.000  acres  of  ma- 
ture timber.    In  order  to  make  certain  that 
Congress   acta  based  on  full  knowledge  of 
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the  facts,  I  assure  you  that,  if  there  U  going 
to  be  a  wilderness  bUl,  there  will  be  pro- 
vision for  afllrmaUve  acUon  by  Congress  after 
the  Chief  Executive  or  hU  Cabinet  officers 
have  made  their  review  and  submitted  their 
recommendations  to  the  Congress. 

We  have  not  scheduled  any  hearings  on 
wUderness  legislation  because,  right  at  the 
moment,  there  seems  to  be  no  point  In  do- 
ing so.  Should  it  develop  that  the  wilder- 
ness proponents  are  willing  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  the  compromise  offered  by  the 
House  conrnxittee  last  year,  I  would  be  willing 
to  schedule  hearings  on  this  legislation 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  no  direct  specific 
testimony  was  received  by  our  committee 
on  the  proposals  offered  by  the  House  com- 
mittee. Accordingly,  if  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives recesses  during  Novemt>er  and  leg- 
islation along  the  lines  of  the  House  com- 
mittee compromise  wilderness  bill  seems  pos- 
sible, I  will  seek  authority  to  hold  hearings 
in  the  West  on  proposals  that  might  lead 
to  such  compromise  along  the  lines  of  that 
bUl.  If  the  House  does  not  take  a  recess 
then  it  seems  to  me  the  best  we  can  hope 
for  would  be  to  have  the  staff  work  com- 
pleted this  fall  and  to  hold  hearings  in 
Washington  in  the  early  part  of  next  year, 
relying  on  national  organlzaUons  such  as 
yours  to  obtain  the  views  of  the  people  of 
the  West  on  the  specific  proposals  contained 
In  the  House  committee  bill. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  had  thU  opportunity 
to  discuss  this  legislation  with  you  on  the 
same  platform  with  the  chairman  of  our 
Committee  on  Interlcs-  and  Insular  Affairs- 
I  feel  certain  that  he  will  continue  to  sup- 
port me  in  my  views  that  hearings  on  the  wil- 
derness legislation  would  serve  no  purpose 
unless  we  have  some  advance  Indication  or 
assurance  that  the  wilderness  advocates  will 
move  In  the  direction  of  the  House  com- 
mittee bill. 


Peksented    at   the    Pttblic    Lands    Session 
Tuesday,    Septembo    17,    1963.    American 

MINING       COWcaxSS       MINING       CONVENTION, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  bt  the  Honorable 
John  P.  Satlor,  U.S.  Representative 
From  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues  In  the  House 
and   colleagues  on  the  panel,  and   friends' 
having  been  the  Individual  in  Congress  who 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  first  wilderness  bill  and  who  introduced 
the  bill  to  modernize  the  mining  laws  and 
after  hearing  the  comments  that  have  been 
made,  I  take  consolation  in  the  fact  that 
In  the  dark  days  of  President  Lincoln's  ad- 
ministration when  he  looked  everywhere  for 
friends  and  could  find  few,  he  was  delighted 
one  day  to  have  call  upon  him  a  group  of 
people   that   he   had    known   in   Springfield 
ni.       They     asked     hlra,     ntr.     President' 
how  do  you  like  your  Job?"     It  Is  reported 
that    he    leaned    back    in    his    chair    and 
stretched  his  long  legs  and  looked  at  them 
and  said  "Well  ni  tell  you  It  reminds  me 
very,  very  much  of  the  man  who  had  been 
tarred  and  feathered  and  was  being  ridden 
out  of  town  on  a  rail,"  and  he  said  "that  if 
it   wouldn't    have   been    for   the   honor   he 
would  Just  as  soon  have  walked." 

Now  many  people  have  asked  me  why  you 
from  Pennsylvania  take  an  Interest  in  the 
West.  Let  me  tell  you  that  I  come  from  an 
area  in  Pennsylvania— and  Pm  delighted  to 
look  out  In  this  crowd  and  see  a  former 
Johnstowner,  Mr.  Williams,  who  Is  here  as 
one  of  the  officials  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Co.— he  can  tell  you  that  In  the  section 

of  Pennsylvania  from  which  we  come we 

are  very  much  Interested  in  mining.  And 
I  am  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
come  here  and  talk  to  you,  because,  some- 
times, it  Is  from  those  who  are  not  In  your 
organization  that  you  might  find  some  of 
the  things  that  are  catising  other  people 
to  look  at  you  askance.   One  year  ago  at  thla 
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meeting,  diariman  AsracALL  said  this  to  yoii ; 
"One  of  the  dUBctUtles  of  the  public  lantta 
laws  Including  the  mining  law  Is  that  they 
have  been  In  existence  for  a  long  time  with- 
out an  overall  review  and  overhaul.  Ttie 
scope  of  the  mining  law  of  1872  has  be^n 
curtailed  by  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act.  Tfie 
procedure,  however,  for  locatable  minerals 
remains  exactly  the  same  despite  the  fa|ct 
that  Just  about  everything  else  in  the  Unlt^ 
States  has  changed."  And  I'd  like,  one  yekr 
later,  to  say  "Amen"  to  that  statement*— 
because  It's  true — even  truer  today  thani  a 
year  ago.  ' 

One  of  the  reasons  that  I  have  Introduced 
a  bin  to  revise  the  mining  laws  Is  that  thek'e 
are  groups  and  people  In  this  country  th^t 
look  upon  you  as  despollers.  This  I  do  nbt 
believe.  But  unless  something  Is  done  by 
the  American  mining  Industry  to  help  creaite 
a  better  atmosphere  and  a  better  Impression 
among  the  American  people,  you  are  In 
trouble.  If  you  are  afraid  of  change — th^n 
you  are  In  more  trouble.  If  you  want  to  ha^g 
on  to  what  you  have  and  say  that  a  hundr^ 
years  ago  It  was  given  to  you  and  that  y«u 
will  not  move  from  your  present  poaltlon-H 
am  afraid  that  some  day  In  the  near  futut'e 
you  may  have  many  things  handed  to  y()u 
that  win  not  be  to  yovu-  liking.  And.  because 
I  believe  that  a  great,  a  healthy  and  a  pros- 
perous mining  Industry  In  this  country  Is 
one  of  the  real  cornerstones  of  the  American 
economy,  I  have  tried  to  Issue  a  challenge  to 
the  American  mining  Industry. 

Now  I  do  not  at  this  time  or  at  any  other 
time  want  to  tell  you  that  I  have  all  ttie 
solutions  to  your  problems  because  I  know 
that  I  do  not.  But  I  hope  that  my  approach 
may  cause  you — the  brains  of  a  great  in- 
dustry— to  think  about  your  present  Job  az|d 
about  your  future. 

Before  I  Introduced  the  bill  to  revise  ti^e 
mining  laws  I  sent  It  to  a  number  of  i^y 
friends  In  the  mining  industry  and  it  cartie 
back  with  this  remarkable  analysis.  ThoSe 
men  that  I  classify  as  middle  age  and  ov^r, 
all  thought  It  was  terrible  and  those  that  I 
classify  as  below  middle  age — I  mean  by 
that  those  younger  than  myself — all  thought 
it  was  marvelous. 

Now  let  me  see  what  I  have  tried  to  dlo. 
This  bill  has  two  purposes.  First,  it  wou)d 
protect  the  interest  of  the  legitimate  pros- 
pectors and  miners  by  establishing  an  or- 
derly procedure  for  the  exploration  ai|d 
discovery  of  mineral  deposits  and  the  pat- 
enting of  mining  claims  on  public  land^s. 
I  might  tell  you  folks  that  you  are  one  of  U|e 
few  groups  In  this  country  that  has  the 
right  to  get  a  patent  but  believe  it  or  n^t 
there  are  other  groups  in  this  country  thSt 
<u-e  looking  at  this  right  that  you  have  and 
saying  that  Lf  the  miners  have  it.  why  caq't 
we.  Just  a  few  days  ago.  In  Washington, 
when  our  committee  was  conducting  hear- 
ings on  Chairman  Aspinall's  bill,  HJl.  807D. 
to  provide  a  commission  for  the  overall  re- 
view of  the  public  land  laws,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  cattle  Industry,  and  a  very  able 
representative,  stated  that  when  cattleman 
go  on  the  public  range  and  they  place  ds- 
velopments  on  the  public  range,  why  should 
they  not  be  given  the  right  to  get  a  patent 
to  that  land  Just  as  the  miner  does  when  l^e 
discovers  a  mineral.  Let  me  tell  you,  niy 
friends,  that  you've  got  a  hard  answer  |o 
come  up  with  because  the  cattle  industry  is 
also  an  Important  cornerstone  in  this  great 
country  of  ours  and  they,  too.  use  large  sec- 
tions of  this  public  domain  and  they  have 
Improved  our  range  and  they  have  preventeri 
rushing  washoffs  and  rapid  runoffs  ai^ 
they're  spending  their  money  to  make  suie 
that  they  can  continue  to  have  a  healthy 
operation.  I 

The  second  purpose  of  the  mining  revislob 
bill  that  I  Introduced  is  to  protect  the  overall 
public  Interest  In  public  lands,  on  whl^ 
mining  activities  are  permitted,  by  assurinig 
that  mining  Is  conducted  in  a  manner  com  - 


patlble  with  other  multiple-use  objectives 
of  the  public  lands 

Now  the  legitimate  miner  has  been  held 
up  to  public  ridicule  and  scorn  because  of 
the  weekend  miner.  A  man  who  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  loopholes  in  the  law  of  1872 
to  get  himself  a  piece  of  the  public  domain 
under  the  guise  of  mining  and  who  gets  a 
personal  and  preferential  use  in  outstanding 
recreation,  scenic,  hunting  and  fishing  areas, 
is  abusing  the  law  and  bringing  criticism  on 
all.  One  of  the  outstanding  cases  is  one  that 
occurred  a  few  years  ago  in  the  State  Just 
north  of  here.  You  are  all  familiar  with  it. 
Patents  were  issued  under  the  guise  of  min- 
ing. Let  me  tell  you  that  the  payroll,  as 
shown  by  the  reports  that  were  filed,  would 
not  have  paid  for  the  8  years'  assessment 
work  on  the  claims;  but.  In  the  meantime,  on 
the  lands  which  were  patented,  over  2  mil- 
lion board  feet  of  valuable  timber  was  cut. 
Oh.  they  got  a  little  mineral,  that's  true;  but 
they  didn't  get  much.  And  I  am  satisfied 
that  it  was  never  the  purpose  to  get  minerals 
in  the  first  place. 

Now  if  your  Industry  really  believes  that 
you  can  stand  on  the  law  of  1872  then  I  as  an 
easterner  warn  you  today — and  as  a  friend 
I  warn  you — that  you  are  In  trouble.  I  hope 
that  from  this  convention  you,  who  are  the 
brains  of  the  Industry,  will  come  forward 
not  only  to  your  Congress,  but  to  your  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  and  to  your  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  with  a  constructive  revision  pro- 
gram so  that  In  the  years  to  come  we  may 
continue  to  have  a  healthy  American  min- 
ing Industry. 

QUESTIONS  ON  PROPOSED  UNITED 
STATES  AND  RUSSIAN  COLLABO- 
RATION ON  MAN-ON-THE-MOON 
PROJECT 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  apro- 
pos of  the  President's  recent  proposal 
that  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Russia 
collaborate  on  the  man-on-the-moon 
project.  I  respectfully  raise  these  two 
questions : 

First.  If  this  moon-shot  project  is  not 
expected  to  contribute  substantially  to 
our  military  know-how  and  national  de- 
fense, how  can  we  justify  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  the  many  billion  dollars 
of  cost  which  it  involves? 

Second.  If  it  is  definitely  anticipated 
that  this  project  will  develop  vital  mili- 
tary information  and  thus  contribute  to 
national  defense,  Jiow  can  we  justify 
making  Soviet  Russia  a  partner  in  the 
project,  and,  therefore,  a  cobeneflciary 
of  that  vital  military  information? 

I  would  like  to  hear  an  uncensored  and 
unexpurgated  answer  to  these  two  ques- 
tions from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 


PROPOSED   JOINT   COMMriTEE   TO 
SUPERVISE  CIA 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
growing  press  reports  to  the  effect  that 
there  has  been  a  breakdown  of  relations, 
even  of  communication,  between  the 
State  Department  and  the  CIA  in  South 
Vietnam  can  no  longer  be  ignored.  It 
is  bad  enough  that  U.S.  policy  in  this 
part  of  the  world  can,  at  best,  be 
described  as  "misunderstood" — and 
therefore  clumsy — but  when  clumsy 
policy  is  divided  up  between  quarreling 
U.S.  agencies  it  is  even  worse.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers] 
has  just  referred  to  an  additional  press 
report  of  the  divisions,  disagreements, 
and  breakdowns  in  communication 
between  the  State  Department  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  in  South 
Vietnam.  Now  if  these  reports  are  right, 
we  should  not  be  sitting  still.  If  they  are 
wrong,  they  should  be  exposed  as  false 
and  the  record  set  straight.  In  any  event 
if  seems  plain  that  there  have  been  leaks 
from  one  agency  or  the  other  or  both. 

Eighteen  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  among  them,  have 
introduced  resolutions  calling  for  the 
creation  of  a  joint  committee  to  super- 
vise the  intelligence  community.  At 
least  two  Members  of  the  other  body  have 
introduced  identical  resolutions.  A  few 
weeks  ago  I  spoke  for  an  hour  on  the 
floor  on  this  subject.  I  think  we  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  would  not  be  living  up 
to  our  obligations  as  legislators  were  we 
to  ignore  this  question. 

Recently  Hanson  Baldwin,  distin- 
guished journalist  and  expert  on  military 
and  security  affairs — a  person  who  indi- 
vidually believes  in  executive  control  in 
matters  of  this  kind — has  written  a  sec- 
ond major  article  on  the  U.S.  intelligence 
community  and  has  again  pointed  to  the 
absence  of  congressional  supervision  over 
this  giant,  billion -dollar  complex. 


RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  ix>int  in  the  Record  and  include  a 
speech  by  the  Director  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  much  is 
being  said  about  the  job  of  rural  elec- 
trification being  finished  that  there  is  a 
real  danger  Members  of  the  Congress 
may  be  misled  into  accepting  a  false  im- 
pression of  this  vital  and  constructive 
program. 

It  is  refreshing  then  to  have  the  views 
of  the  man  who  is  in  position  to  gage 
the  status  of  rural  electrification  today, 
the  very  able  Administrator  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration.  Norman 
M.  Clapp.  These  views  are  being  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Clapp  in  a  series  of  meet- 
ings around  the  country  with  the  men 
and  women  who  direct  and  manage  the 
rural  electric  cooperatives  which  have 
wrought  a  miracle  in  bringing  the  bene- 
fits of  electricity  to  areas  far  from  the 
central  station  plants  which  produce 
light  and  power  for  our  cities  and 
suburbs. 
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In  this  speech  Administrator  Clapp  is 
proposing  "A  Program  for  Growth" 
which  he  believes  is  necessary  if  the 
rural  power  systems  are  to  succeed  in 
achieving  the  objectives  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act.  Toward  this  goal. 
he  proposes  an  orderly  and  businesslike 
approach  to  the  unfinished  business  of 
rural  electrification  through  a  program 
which  will  permit  the  rural  electric  sys- 
tems to  become  self-sustaining. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  pro- 
posals and  the  program  he  offers  are 
the  product  of  his  experience  and  deep 
personal  Interest  in  REA,  cooperative 
rural  electrification,  and  the   develop- 
ment of  niral  America.    He  has  brought 
to  this  task  the  background  of  his  long 
and   close    association   with   the   rural 
electric  cooperatives  in  his  native  Wis- 
consin, and  the  habit,  which  he  devel- 
oped  while    publishing    a    county    seat 
newspaper,  of  weighing  a  situation  fairly 
and  objectively,  in  meeting  his  obligation 
to  all  the  people.    Thus  he  has  shaped  a 
policy  which  he  believes  will  serve  the 
interests  of  every  American,  while  help- 
ing to  assure  the  future  security  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  rural  systems  which 
serve  those  who  created  them,  the  5  mil- 
Lon    member-owners    of    the    REA-fi- 
nanced  rural  electric  cooperatives. 

A  PaoaaAic  tom,  Growth 
(Remarks  of  Norman  M.  Clapp.  Adminis- 
trator, Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion, before  the  1903  regional  meetlnga 
of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association) 

It  was  approximately  3  years  ago.  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1960,  at  BUlings,  Mont.,  when 
President  Kennedy,  then  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States,  assured  the 
people  of  rural  America  that  if  elected  he 
would  (and  I  quote  the  President's  words) 
"restore  REA  to  its  fcwmer  role  of  preemi- 
nence, freeing  It  from  constant  concern 
over  political  Interference,  higher  rates  of 
interest  and  budgetary  starvation  and  en- 
abling that  remarkable  American  institution 
to  get  on  with  its  work  of  providing  low-cost 
electricity  and  telephones  for  every  Ameri- 
can farm  family." 

This  commitment  to  the  American  people, 
since  President  Kennedy's  election,  has  be- 
c<Mne  the  mandate  for  rural  electrification 
under  his   administration. 

Pot  nearly  3  years  now  following  his  Inau- 
guration in  January  of  1961.  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  have  been  engaged  In  the 
challenging  task  of  translating  these  words 
Into  action. 

The  cloud  of  political  Interference  which 
had  hung  over  the  loan  authority  of  the 
rural  electrification  administrator  under  the 
previous  administration  was  clearly  and  em- 
phatically dispelled  by  Secretary  Freeman 
In  one  of  his  first  official  announcements  of 
policy  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the 
new  administration.  The  controversial  loan 
for  a  much  needed  generating  plant  for  the 
cooperative  electric  systems  in  southern  In- 
diana, which  had  been  blocked  through  high 
level  political  intervention  under  the  pre- 
vious administration,  was  approved  in  June 
of  1961.  It  was  not  only  the  largest  gen- 
eration and  transmission  loan  ever  made  by 
REA,  it  was  among  the  first  substantial 
fruits  of   the   New  Frontier. 

It  was  made  crystal  clear  that  this  admin- 
istration would  not  be  badgering  REA  bor- 
rowers to  accept  a  higher  Interest  rate.  The 
present  2  percent  interest  rate  on  REA  fi- 
nancing is  admittedly  a  more  favorable  rate 
than  would  otherwise  be  available  to  the 
rural  electric  systems  of  this  NaUon.     But 
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this  favorable  rate  is  still  a  necessary  equal- 
izer to  enable  rural  systems  to  overcome 
other  inescapable  higher  costs  of  riu-al  serv- 
ice. It  is  recognized  that  this  rate  In  the 
present  state  of  the  public  money  market 
and  under  present  Federal  fiscal  conditions 
represent  some  cost  to  the  Government.  I 
am  siu-e  we  aU  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  need  for  such  an  equalizer  in  rural 
electrification  will  diminish  and  disappear. 
But  that  day  Is  not  here  yet. 

To  bring  the  dawn  of  that  day  will  take 
sustained  effort  in  further  building  the  po- 
tenUal  economic  strength  of  the  rural  sys- 
tems. To  know  when  it  is  here  will  take 
careful  and  expert  study.  To  be  stampeded 
Into  such  a  decision  by  the  free-wheeling 
judgments  of  partisan  propagandists  or  en- 
ticed Into  It  by  the  blandishments  of  special 
Interests  would  be  a  tragic  error  not  only  for 
rural  America  but  the  entire  Nation. 

The  theme  of  your  regional  meeting  this 
year  Is  "the  Challenge  of  Growth."  This  ad- 
ministration Is  firmly  committed  to  the 
growth  and  strengthening  of  the  electric  sys- 
tems which  the  rural  people  of  this  country 
built  to  serve  themselves.  We  believe  In 
them;  we  believe  In  you.  We  have  faith  In 
your  future. 

Growth  takes  capital.  In  the  electric  busi- 
ness. It  takes  great  quantities  of  capital.  For 
most  rural  electric  cooperatives  REA  is  still 
the  major  sovu-ce  of  that  necessary  new 
capital. 

So  Immediately  following  President  Ken- 
nedy's Inauguration  there  began  a  review 
of  the  previous  administration's  budget  pro- 
posals for  fiscal  year  1962  to  determine  if 
they  were  equal  to  the  task  ahead.  The 
previously  recommended  loan  authorization 
of  $145  million  for  rural  electrification  loans 
for  fiscal  year  1962  was  raised  to  $195  miUion 
and  the  Congress  even  added  an  additional 
contingency  fund  of  $50  million  to  make  a 
toUl  of  $245  million  available  for  niral  elec- 
trification loans  In  fiscal  year  1962. 

For  fiscal  year  1963  President  Kennedy  re- 
quested the  Congress  to  authorize  $400  mll- 
Uon  for  rural  electrification  loans,  the  larg- 
est amount  ever  requested  by  a  President  and 
approved  by  Congress  In  the  history  of  the 
REA  electric  program.  In  the  budget  for  this 
present  fiscal  year.  1964,  President  Kennedy 
has  recommended  an  authorlzaUon  of  $425 
million,  another  record-breaking  request  In 
the  history  of  the  program. 

These  are  the  deeds  which  are  translating 
into  action  the  words  spoken  8  years  ago  at 
BllUngs,  Mont.,  and  enabling  all  of  us  to  get 
on  with  the  work  of  providing  low-oost  elec- 
tricity for  every  American  farm  family  and 
rural  consumers  generally. 

On  no  front  has  meeting  the  problems  of 
growth  been  more  challenging  than  In  the 
field  of  power  supply.    Rural  electric  systems 
financed  by  REA  still  get  38  percent  of  their 
power    from    the    commercial    power    com- 
panies;    39    percent    comes    from    various 
Federal  sources  such  as  TV  A.  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. BonnevUle  Power  Administration 
Southwestern    Power    AdmlnistraUon     and 
Southeastern  Power  Administration.    A  small 
percentage   comes   from   public   power   dis- 
tricts, public   utUlty  district,   and  munici- 
pally owned  systems.     Only  between  16  and 
17  percent  of  their  needs  are  supplied  from 
REA-financed  generation.    Yet  the  REA  gen- 
eration  and  transmission  program  and   the 
ready  availability  of  REA  financing  for  such 
purposes   Is   vitally   important   not    only   to 
assist  in  meeting  the  rapidly  growing  needs 
of  the  rural  systems  for  more  power  but  also 
in  providing  an  available  escape  for  the  rural 
systems  from  unnecessarily  high  power  costs 
and  restrictive  power  contracts. 

From  January  1961  to  the  close  of  this  past 
fiscal  year  on  June  30.  1963.  a  span  of  30 
months,  REA  under  thU  administraUon  has 
made  loans  totaling  more  than  $384  million 
for  generation  and  transmission  purposes  In- 
cluding  loans  to  37  power-type  borrowers. 


This  is  more  than  three  times  greater  than 
the  generation  and  transmission  loans  to- 
taling $111  mllUon,  made  In  the  last  30 
months  of  the  previous  administration.  In- 
vestment of  these  funds  provided  In  the  gen- 
eration and  transmission  loans  made  in  these 
past  30  months  wUl  reduce  wholesale  power 
costs  to  REA-financed  rural  electric  systems 
by  $64,196,000  during  tiie  first  10  years  of 
plant  operation. 

Perhaps  even  more  far  reaching,  this  ag- 
gressive program  backed  by  the  Kennedy 
administration  has  enhanced  the  bargaining 
power  of  rural  electric  borrowers.  Already 
in  negotiations  with  eight  power  comi>anles 
REA  borrower  systems  have  been  able  to 
secure  reducUons  in  rates  totaling  $660,000 
annually.     There  are  more  to  come. 

Demonstrated  avallabiUty  of  REA  financ- 
ing has  also  produced  dramaUc  resulU  for 
the  rural  electric  systems  In  their  constant 
struggle  to  free  themselves  from  oppressive 
and  restrictive  power  supply  contracts  with 
hostile  power  suppliers.  It  has  been  said 
that  man  does  not  Uve  by  bread  alone.  It 
can  also  be  said  that  rural  electric  systems 
will  not  survive  on  a  favorable  power  cost 
lone.  There  are  times  and  circumstances 
when  an  otherwise  reasonable  wholesale 
power  rate  can  and  does  become  a  Trojan 
horse  which.  If  accepted,  carries  with  it  the 
shackles  of  dual  rates,  the  menace  of  ter- 
ritorial invasion,  and  other  possik^lities  of 
damage  which  a  hostile  power  suppUer  can 
infilct  upon  a  wholly  dependent  customer. 
It  was  in  clear  recognition  of  this  fact  that 
REA  has  adopted  the  third  criterion  for  gen- 
eration and  transmission  loans. 

The  work  of  providing  every  American  farm 
famUy  and  every  rural  resident  with  low- 
cost  electric  service  depends  upon  the  se- 
curity and  effectiveness  of  the  rural  electric 
systems  which  have  brought  service  to  riual 
areas  when  no  one  else  would. 

I  am  proud  to  report  that  we  are  making 
substantial  progress  In  eliminating  dual 
rates  and  restrictive  provisions  In  wholesale 
power  contracts.  In  1961.  19  power  com- 
panies In  contracts  with  189  REA-financed 
rural  electric  systems  were  requiring  some 
form  of  dual  rate  restrlcUons  on  the  resale 
of  their  power  in  cooperative  service  terri- 
tory. Under  this  admlniatration  we  have 
refused  to  approve  dual  rate  contracts  as 
they  have  come  up  for  renewal.  As  a  result 
such  restrictions  have  not  been  dropped  by 
8  of  the  19  companies,  serving  approximately 
66  borrowers.  We  are  going  to  keep  at  it 
untU  we  eliminate  these  restrictions  in  the 
rest. 

All  this  is  Involved  In  the  work  of  pro- 
viding electricity  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
for  rural  consumers.     Also  involved  are  the 
steps  that  have  been  taken  to  win  a  greater 
measure    of    territorial    protection    for    the 
niral   electric  systems  of  this  country    the 
growing  movement  for  rural  area  develop- 
ment In  which  your  cooperatives  as  well  as 
REA   are  playing  a   highly  significant  role 
and  the  development  of  sounder  operaUons 
better    management,    and    greater    member 
service   through   your  cooperative   organiza- 
tions. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  our  efforts  to 
get  on  with  the  work  of  rural  electrification 
have  prompted  an  attack  on  REA  and  the 
rural  electric  cooperatives  of  unprecedented 
fury.  This,  unfortunately,  is  one  of  the 
challenges  of  growth.  Selfish  Interests  which 
previously  were  content  to  wait  fw  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives  to  die  on  the  vine  are 
suddenly  alarmed  that  there  Is  a  new  deter- 
mination to  make  it  possible  for  these  sys- 
tems to  survive  as  a  permanent  and 
constructive  yardstick  in  an  essentially 
monopolistic  Industry. 

It  is  not  that  these  noral  systems  threaten 
either  the  existence  or  the  weU-belng  of 
the  conamerclal  power  companies.  Great 
as  their  accompllahmenU  have  been.  It  Is  a 
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greatncM  mea«\ired  more  against  the  handle 
caps  overcome,  rather  than  by  comparison 
with  the  slae  or  resources  of  the  commercial 
power  companies.  As  controversial  as  th# 
RBA  O.  &  T.  program  has  become.  RSA-fl» 
nance<l  generation  still  Is  less  than  1  per* 
cent  of  the  total  generating  capacity  of  thi 
Industry.  The  real  cause  for  the  fury  of  th^ 
attack  being  directed  against  the  rural  elecj 
trlflcatlon  program  now  Is  a  realization  that 
under  a  revitalized  REA  program  the  rural 
electric  cooperative  systems  can  survive  an4 
will  not  eventually  succumb  to  the  high  cosi 
of  rural  operation,  to  be  taken  over  and 
assimilated  piece  by  piece  as  the  convenience 
of  the  commercial  power  companies  dictatest 

Yet  In  spite  of  the  Intensity  of  this  attack; 
we  have  moved  forward.  The  REA-flnance4 
rural  systems  have  grown  to  meet  the  need! 
of  the  growing  numbers  of  people  moving 
Into  their  territories  each  year  and  the  grow* 
ing  use  of  electricity  by  people  who  have  It 
available. 

Although  there  Is  a  steady  decrease  li| 
the  number  of  farms  as  the  technological 
revolution  In  agriculture  works  Its  changesy 
producing  an  Increasing  number  of  Idle  farni 
services  In  many  areas,  other  people  ar^ 
moving  Into  rural  areas  resulting  In  a  net 
Increase  of  rural  consumers  served  by  REA4 
financed  systems  of  approximately  100,00<) 
each  year.  REA-flnanced  rural  electric  sys* 
terns  now  serve  about  5.1  million  consumers^ 

The  average  use  of  electricity  for  farn| 
and  residential  purposes  continues  to  In^ 
crease.  It  now  averages  approximately  400 
kilowatt- hoiirs  per  month  as  compared  to  18^ 
kilowatt-hours  per  month  10  years  ago. 

With  the  coming  of  electricity  to  t\xt&\ 
areas  has  come  also  the  possibility  of  busl* 
ness  and  Industrial  development  in  rural 
areas. 

You  and  your  cooperatives  have  had  a  dl4 
rect  hand  In  this.  In  one  State  alone.  Nortq 
Carolina,  the  rural  electric  membership  cor-t 
porationa  there  have  helped  In  the  develop-* 
ment  of  65  business  and  Industrial  projects 
In  the  rural  areas,  creating  almost  7.000  neM 
Jobs  and  Injecting  Into  the  economy  of  thos^ 
areas  $39  million  of  new  capital,  of  whlcU 
more  than  90  percent  came  from  non-Ped^ 
eral  sources.  There  was  one  925.000  section 
5  REA  loan.  The  balance  of  the  financing 
was  secured  from  other  sources.  This  klnq 
of  progress  Is  coming  in  many  States. 

We  have  also  made  progress  In  the  devel-j 
opment  of  larger  scale  generating  source^ 
and  power  pooling  arrangements  which  li^ 
t\irn  mean  cheaper  power  for  rural  consume 
era.  In  North  Dakota  REA  Is  financing  tha 
largest  llgnlte-burnlng  plant  on  the  Nortq 
American  continent  now  under  construC'i 
tlon  by  the  Basin  Electric  Cooperative.  Thli 
Is  a  300-megawatt  unit  which  will  suppljr 
the  increasing  power  needs  for  an  estimate^ 
226.000  rural  consumers  served  by  97  elec* 
trie  cooperatives  In  eight  States  of  the  Up-j 
per  Missouri  Basin.  Using  the  Bureau  ol 
Reclamation's  4,000-mlle  transmission  system 
and  getting  its  standby  from  the  Bureau  o) 
Reclamation's  hydro  capacity.  It  will  rant 
among  the  most  economical  plants  financeq 
In  the  history  of  the  REA  program.  | 

In  Colorado  the  new  Colorado-Ute  plant 
under  construction  at  Hayden  will  bring  tc 
42.000  rural  consximers  of  the  Colorado  and 
Wyoming  area  the  most  dramatic  reduction 
In  power  cost  per  dollar  Invested  In  the  hlS" 
tory  of  the  REA  program.  In  Missouri  the 
REA-financed  cooperatives  have  entered  Into 
a  large-scale  pooling  arrangement  with  threel 
of  the  State's  conunerclal  power  companies 
and  the  Southwestern  Power  Admlnlstra-< 
tlon,  which  will  materially  reduce  the  cost; 
of  power  to  the  rural  consumers  In  that 
State.  In  &ilnnesota  there  has  been  devel- 
oped a  power  plan  by  which  the  coopera- 
tives expect  to  combine  the  benefits  of  low- 
cost  lignite  fuel  In  North  Dakota  with  the 
transmission  economies  of  power  displace- 
ment with  two  power  companies  to  produce 


a  highly  significant  breakthrough  in  the 
wholesale  cost  of  power  for  the  cooperatives 
of  that  area. 

Although  REA-flnanced  projects  are  being 
delayed  In  some  States  and  defeated  In  one 
through  regulatory  review  or  court  litiga- 
tion, there  have  been  significant  victories 
In  recent  months.  The  rural  cooperative 
systems  have  scored  signal  advances  toward 
recognition  as  an  accepted  part  of  the  elec- 
tric Industry  In  cases  successfully  concluded 
before  regulatory  commissions  In  Arizona, 
Colorado,  Kentucky,  and  Mississippi. 

Progr-^ss  Is  also  being  made  in  achieving 
recognition  in  the  courts.  Mississippi  and 
Oklahoma  decisions  have  upheld  the  co- 
operatives' right  to  continue  service  In  rural 
areas  which  are  annexed  to  municipalities. 
The  Arizona,  Georgia,  and  Nevada  courts 
have  rejected  power  company  attempts  to 
Invade  cooperative  service  areas. 

ImfKjrtant  progress  has  been  made  toward 
achieving  the  goal  of  territorial  Integrity, 
but  there  Is  a  great  deal  to  be  done. 

Many  of  you  who  are  here  today  will  re- 
member my  warning  of  this  crisis  in  rural 
electrification  at  the  1961  regional  meeting. 
I  said  then — and  I  repeat  today — territorial 
encroachment  cannot  t>e  met  satisfactorily 
on  a  case-to-case  basis.  The  only  effective 
remedy  was  and  Is  State  legislation — "fair- 
play"  legislation. 

Your  organizations  have  moved  In  several 
States.  Although  relatively  few  legislatures 
met  In  general  session  In  1962,  electric  co- 
operatives in  five  States  sponsored  terri- 
torial protection  legislation.  Their  efforts 
will  undoubtedly  be  renewed  at  future  ses- 
sions. In  the  more  active  legislative  year 
which  has  Just  closed,  the  rural  electric  sys- 
tems In  15  States  sought  such  legislation. 

Eight  States  enacted  laws  dealing  with 
this  subject.  Alaska  and  Nevada  gave  co- 
operatives territorial  protection  through  the 
State's  regulatory  body.  They  required  the 
issuance  by  their  utility  commissions  of 
certificates  of  convenience  and  necessity  on 
a  "grandfather  clause"  basis  which  recog- 
nized existing  service.  Idaho  amended  its 
1957  antldupllcatlon  law  to  put  more  teeth 
In  it  and  came  to  grips  with  the  problem 
of  municipal  annexation.  Iowa  for  the  first 
time  subjected  electric  utilities  to  commis- 
sion regulation  and  extended  a  measure  of 
protection  to  electric  cooperatives  with  re- 
spect to  duplication  and  municipal  annexa- 
tion. Nebraska  made  a  start  toward  solv- 
ing some  of  Its  territorial  conflicts.  South 
Carolina  gave  statutory  recognition  to  the 
rights  of  electric  cooperatives  in  annexed 
areas.  Vermont  clarified  its  1957  anti- 
duplication  law.  South  Dakota  suffered  a 
legislative  setback. 

In  seven  States,  cooperative  efforts  met 
with  failure.  These  were  due  largely  to  the 
opposition  of  power  company  interests.  In 
one  State,  the  power  companies  vigorously 
sought  legislation  which  would  have  required 
the  rural  cooperatives  to  sell  out  to  them. 

I  do  not  feel  at  all  that  the  cause  was  lost 
In  these  seven  States.  The  legislative  effort 
has  clarified  the  Issues  for  the  cooperatives' 
members,  for  the  general  public,  and  for  the 
legislators.  What  was  not  accomplished  in 
1963  should  be  sought  In  1964,  In  1965.  It 
can  be  achieved.  Pair  play  for  the  cooper- 
atives Is  Just,  It  Is  In  the  public  Interest — 
and  It  must  prevail. 

The  objective  of  rural  electrification  has 
always  been  and  still  remains  the  bringing 
of  the  blessings  of  electricity  to  rural  areas. 
It  is  to  provide  these  blessings  In  a  measure 
comparable  to  those  enjoyed  by  people  living 
In  the  city.  It  Is  to  make  possible  the  same 
high  standards  of  living  comfort  and  con- 
venience In  the  country  that  electricity  af- 
fords in  the  city.  It  Is  to  make  possible  eco- 
nomic opportunity  in  the  rural  areas  com- 
parable with  the  opportunity  for  economic 
growth  In  urban  areas  to  the  extent  that 
electric  service  can  do  so.     The  objective  of 


rural  electrification,  therefore,  is  really  a 
parity  of  electric  service  and  rates  for  niral 
I>eople  with  those  of  city  people. 

As  we  look  forward  to  the  capital  require- 
ments of  the  rural  electric  systems.  It  is  clear- 
ly apparent  that  we  cannot  raise  the  interest 
rates  on  REA  loans  without  Jeopardizing  the 
objectives  of  rural  electrification  unless  we 
first  narrow  the  present  gap  of  consumer 
density  and  revenue  now  so  wide  between  the 
REA-flnanced  systems  and  the  urban-based 
utility  systems. 

Even  today  the  REA-flnanced  systems  na- 
tionwide serve  an  average  of  only  3.3  con- 
sumers per  mile  of  line  compared  with  the  33 
consumers  which  the  class  A  and  B  com- 
mercial utilities  average  on  each  mile  of  their 
lines.  The  gross  revenue  of  the  REA-financed 
rural  systems  Is  only  $414  per  year  per  mile 
of  line.  The  gross  revenue  of  class  A  and 
B  conunerclal  utilities  Is  $6,580  per  year  per 
mile  of  their  line. 

To  offset  the  inescapable  higher  costs  of 
rural  service  resulting  from  this  relatively 
low  density  of  consumers  compounded  by  a 
lack  of  large  power  users  and  a  lack  of  diver- 
sity in  power  load,  all  of  which  are  extremely 
imporant  in  securing  the  maximum  use  of 
an  expensive  type  of  capital  plant,  the  REA 
program  has  provided  certain  necessary 
equalizers.  One  Important  equalizer  has 
been  supplied  by  the  rural  consumers  them- 
selves In  the  nonprofit  operation  of  their 
systems  through  cooperative-type  organiza- 
tions. The  capital  investment  which  rural 
consumers  are  contributing  in  growing 
amounts  toward  the  increasing  equity  they 
are  building  In  their  cooperatively  owned 
systems  is  a  loan  they  make  which  bears  no 
interest,  not  even  2  percent.  At  the  present 
time  that  capital  loan  of  the  rural  people 
themselves  amounts  to  over  three-quarters  of 
a  billion  dollars.  It  represents  an  equity  In 
their  systems  of  approximately  22  percent. 
Its  only  retiu-n  to  the  consumer  while  It  Is 
being  used  by  the  cooperative  is  a  return 
In  service  at  cost. 

The  two  great  equalizers  provided  by  the 
Pederal  Government  through  the  REA  pro- 
gram have  been  REA  technical  assistance  and 
long-term  capital  available  at  a  favorable 
interest  rate.  Even  the  2-percent  Interest 
rate  of  REA  loans  does  not  fully  equalize  the 
Impact  of  the  Interest  cost  when  compared 
to  that  borne  by  the  consumers  of  commer- 
cial power  companies.  Because  of  lower 
revenues  per  dollar  of  Investment,  the  rural 
consumer  on  REA-financed  systems  pays  an 
average  of  7.4  percent  of  his  light  bill  for 
Interest  while  the  consumer  served  by  the 
commercial  power  company  with  Its  higher 
revenue  base  pays  an  average  of  only  6.2 
percent  of  his  light  bill  for  interest  on  the 
company's  Indebtedness. 

These  equalizers  have  been  indispensable 
In  the  basic  development  of  the  rural  electri- 
fication program  in  America.  Only  to  the 
extent  that  these  rural  systems  can 
strengthen  their  own  economic  base  and  de- 
velop their  full  operating  potential  can  the 
need  for  these  equalizers  In  the  future  be 
diminished  or  eventually  eliminated. 

You  must  have  territorial  protection,  for 
only  through  the  retention  of  the  growing 
portions  of  your  service  territories  can  you  be 
expected  to  close  the  gap  of  density  and  reve- 
nue which  now  requires  the  REA  equalizers. 
You  must  have  the  right  to  serve  the  larger 
loads  as  well  as  the  small  loads  in  your  serv- 
ice territories  for  the  same  reason. 

You  must  promote  economic  development 
of  the  rural  areas  you  serve,  for  this  too 
serves  to  close  the  gap  of  density  and  revenue 
which  constitutes  the  basic  handicap  of  rural 
service. 

You  must  develop  the  best  possible  power 
supply  arrangements  providing  power  sources 
that  are  not  only  adequate  and  economical, 
but  also  conducive  to  the  security  and  effec- 
tiveness of  your  system  operations. 
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You  must  seek  constant  improvement  of 
your  management,  your  operations,  and  your 
member  services. 

The  REA  program  under  thU  administra- 
tion Is  directed  toward  the  full  assistance  of 
your   efforts   to   accomplish    these   purposes. 
This  Is  why  we  have  suggested  a  model  Ter- 
ritorial Integrity  Act  for  your  consideration 
In  your  SUtes.     This  Is  why  we  are  deter- 
mined to  eliminate  restrictive  dual  rate  pro- 
visions  in  your   wholesale   power  contracts. 
This  Is  why  we  are  assisting  you  through  our 
rural  area  development  activities  In  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  your  service  territories. 
This  Is  why  we  have  recently  established  a 
new  Power  Supply  Survey  unit  In  the  Admin- 
istrator's office  to  assist  borrowers  In  finding 
the    most    effective    power    supply    arrange- 
ments    through     early     study,     long-range 
planning,  and  more  active  negotiation.     This 
is  why  we  have  launched  our  flve-star  mem- 
ber service  program  to  assist   you  in  reap- 
praising your  organizations,   their  manage- 
ment and  operations,  and  member  services. 

•nils  Is  the  course  on  which  we  are  em- 
barked. This  Is  the  challenge  of  growth. 
Por  those  who  clamor  for  a  change  in  the 
Interest  rate,  a  curtailment  of  Federal  assist- 
ance for  rural  electrlflcatlon  In  this  coiuitry. 
this  is  a  challenge  to  support  us  in  building 
stronger  rural  systems  so  that  such  equalizers 
may  eventually  be  eliminated  without  de- 
stroying the  basic  values  of  this  program. 

To  follow  the  other  course,  to  leave  the 
rural  systems  open  to  creeping  dismember- 
ment as  portions  of  their  service  territories 
become  attractive  to  the  selfish  designs  of 
other  utilities,  to  deny  them  the  tools  needed 
for  the  economic  development  of  their  serv- 
ice territories,  to  force  them  to  depend  upon 
high  cost  wholesale  power  as  captives  of 
hostile  power  suppliers  will  not  only  perpet- 
uate the  need  for  Pederal  equalizers  and 
assistance,  but  Intensify  it. 

All  this  we  must  understand  and  the 
Anaerlcan  public  must  understand  If,  as 
President  Kennedy  said  3  years  ago,  we  are 
to  "get  on  with  oxir  work"  of  providing  lower 
cost  electricity  in  rural  America. 
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THE  NEED  TO  PRESERVE  AND  PUB- 
LISH DOCUMENTARY  SOURCE  MA- 
TERIAL OP  SIGNIFICANCE  TO  U  S 
HISTORY 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marko'.  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  re<iuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "The  Nation's  Past."  appear- 
ing In  the  October  2.  1963,  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post,  states  concisely  and 
with  clarity  the  case  favoring  prompt 
approval  of  H.R.  6237  which  authorizes 
grants  for  the  collection,  reproduction, 
and  publication  of  documentary  source 
material  significant  to  the  history  of  the 
United  States. 

This  editorial  reads  as  follows: 

The  Nation's  Past 
The  House  votes  today  on  a  proposal  to 
authorize  Pederal  contributions  of  $500,000 
a  year  to  projects  encouraged  by  the  National 
Historical  Publications  Commission.  These 
projects  Include  the  completion  of  the  col- 
lection and  publication  of  papers  of  great 
American  statesmen  now  underway,  the 
completion  of  the  documentary  history  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  first  10  amend- 
ments and  the  edlUng  and  publishing  of  the 
records  of  the  First  Congress. 


The  proposals  suffer  from  their  modesty 
and  may,  by  reason  of  it.  faU  to  secure  de- 
served support.  In  a  burst  of  interest,  the 
Congress  once  authorized  the  expendltiire  of 
$2.8  million  on  the  papers  of  the  "War  of  the 
Rebellion."  Congress  didn't  get  its  money's 
worth  because  the  work  was  not  done  under 
the  supervision  of  the  community  of  histor- 
ical scholars.  It  has,  so  far,  been  less  gen- 
erous with  projects  for  the  preservation  of 
the  great  historical  dociunents  of  the  period 
of  the  Nation's  founding.  With  very  little 
money,  the  Historical  Publications  Commis- 
sion, In  the  past  decade,  has  encouraged  and 
aided  a  score  of  large  undertakings  concerned 
with  the  source  materials  of  American  his- 
tory. These  include  the  papers  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
James  Madison,  John  Jay  and  Alexander 
Hamilton.  Funds  from  private  sources  have 
endowed  these  projects  and  made  them  p>os- 
sible  and  funds  from  nongovernmental 
sources  will  continue  to  bear  a  great  part  of 
the  burden. 

The  appropriations  to  be  made  under  the 
authorization  on  which  the  House  Is  to  act 
will  bolster  this  effort  with  Pederal  assistance 
and  grants.  Federal  participation  Is  essential 
to  maintain  the  continuity  of  the  effort.  It 
should,  in  all  Justice,  be  a  larger  Federal  par- 
ticipation. A  people  with  an  appropriate 
respect  for  its  historic  past  and  Its  priceless 
documentary  records  can  no  longer  withhold 
modest  financial  support  for  this  program. 

As  suggested  in  this  editorial.  Federal 
participation  in  this  field  is  not  new.  On 
numerous  occasions  in  the  past  Congress 
has  authorized  and  appropriated  funds 
in  support  of  special  projects  of  impor- 
tance to  the  preservation  of  documents 
and  material  vital  to  our  national  his- 
tory. Unfortunately,  this  essential  work 
has  never  been  completed. 

H.R.  6237  would  translate  prior 
sporadic  Federal  participation  into  a  co- 
ordinated program.  Under  the  plans 
developed  by  the  National  Historical 
Publications  Commission,  Federal  funds 
during  an  initial  period  would  be  utilized 
principally  in  the  preservation  and  pub- 
lication of  material  relating  to  the  de- 
bates on  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  works 
and  debates  of  the  First  Federal  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  tragic  indeed  that  almost  200 
years  have  elapsed  without  our  scholars 
and  students  and  the  public  generally 
having  the  fullest  knowledge  of  the  criti- 
cal period  during  which  our  Nation  was 
formed.  Yet.  unless  and  until  the  docu- 
mentary source  material  of  the  period 
is  compiled  and  published,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  be  handicapped  Ln  our  knowledge 
and  understanding  to  the  same  extent 
as  if  this  material  at  some  time  in  the 
past  had  been  destroyed  or  was  not 
otherwise  available. 

It  Is  unthinkable  that  this  best  evi- 
dence of  what  occurred,  what  was  said, 
and  what  was  done,  showld  be  lost  to  us 
and  to  future  generations. 

H.R.  6237  deserves  the  overwhelming 
support  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  through  this  more  effective  program 
we  can  obtain  a  clearer  insight  into  our 
history. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  POR  NEXT 
WEEK 
Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  asked 
for  this  time  in  order  to  inquire  of  the 
majority  leader  if  he  would  advise  us  as 
to  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  acting  mi- 
nority leader,  I  advise  the  House  that 
there  is  no  further  business  for  this 
week  and  that  it  will  be  our  intention  to 
ask  to  go  over  when  we  have  announced 
the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  program  for  next 
week  is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  Day.  and 
there  are  five  suspensions.  First  Is  the 
resolution  agreeing  to  the  Senate 
amendment  to  H.R.  3369,  involving  ex- 
tension of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
Second  is  S.  13.  transfer  of  land  to  Fay- 
etteviUe,  Ark.  Third  is  HJl.  2436.  bene- 
fits for  veterans  with  conditional  dis- 
charges. Fourth  is  H.R.  3941,  vetera:is 
burial  allowances.  Fifth  is  H.R.  8611, 
indemnification  of  research  contractors. 
Tuesday  there  is  scheduled  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  7179.  1964  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Wednesday  is  undetermined. 
For  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  there  is  scheduled  the  independent 
offices  appropriation  bill  for  1964. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this,  of  course,  is  made 
subject  to  the  general  reservations  that 
conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time  and  that  any  further  pro- 
gram will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  advise  Members 
that  we  expect  roUcall  votes  on  Monday. 
Tuesday,  and  Thursday  of  next  week. 

It  may  that  there  will  be  other  busi- 
ness on  Wednesday  which  will  necessi- 
tate the  presence  of  Members. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Might  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  if  he  is  aware  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  have  reached  agree- 
ment on  the  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriation bill? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  No;  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  I  think,  is  here  today.  They 
have  not  reached  agreement,  but  ttiis 
matter  is  programed  at  the  request  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appro- 
priations of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  It  is  scheduled  in  an- 
ticipation of  an  agreement  being  reached 
by  that  time? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  genUeman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AREin>S.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
wanted  to  express  to  the  leadership  my 
appreciation  of  the  scheduling  of  H.R. 
3369  for  consideration  under  suspension 
of  the  rules  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  bill  which  I 
introduced  and  which  has  been  amended 
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In  the  Senate.  I  have  a  very  deep  Inteu*- 
est  In  the  legislation  and  I  expreas  my 
appreciation  to  the  leadership  for  sched- 
uling it. 

Mr.  ARENDe.  Would  the  gentlemiin 
object  If  I  referred  to  it  as  the  Mclnttre 
bill?  i 

Mr.  McIHTIRB.  If  the  Kentlemlui 
will  3rleld  further,  not  at  all,  sir. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  advlK  the  gentle- 
man that  we  are  pleased  to  oooperiite 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman  fro^n 
Maine. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
OCTOBER  7.  1963 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a£k 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjouma  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  9n 
Monday  next.  i 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  k) 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING     WITH     BUSINESS     tN 
ORDER  UNDER  CALENDAjR 

WEDNESDAY  RULE  [ 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  business  in  or- 
der under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule 
may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? . 

There  was  no  objection. 


Tl^ 


WE  ARE  DEEPLY  INDEBTED  TO 
GOVERNMENT  OP  CHILE 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recoho 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlranan  fro| 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
third  Inter -American  Music  Festival  tti 
Washington.  D.C.,  was  postponed  earjy 
this  year  because  sufficient  funds  couljd 
not  be  raised. 

The  total  effect  of  this  failure — and  It 
was  a  failure  of  leadership  on  the  part  qf 
this  administration — in  terms  of  our  re- 
lationships with  the  peoples  of  the  na(- 
tions  of  Latin  America  was  very  harm- 
ful, particularly  in  view  of  the  emphasis 
which  both  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  placing  on  the  arts,  and  the  flnanci^ 
support  they  are  giving  the  art  programs 
designed  for  export  as  a  means  of  win- 
ning friends  in,  and  Influencing  the  peo- 
ples of,  these  great  nations. 

Fortunately  for  us,  the  Government  of 
Chile  has  now  taken  the  initiative  and 
organized  a  series  of  cultural  programis 
of  outstanding  merit  in  our  Nation^ 
Capital. 

President  Kennedy,  speaking  to  the 
members  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  on 
March  13,  1961.  said: 

We  Invite  our  fiienda  in  Latin  America  to 
contribute  to  the  enrichment  of  life  and  cul- 
txu-e  In  the  United  States.    We  need  tMChcsft 


of  your  literature  and  htatory  and  tradition, 
acceae  to  your  music,  yotir  art,  and  the 
thought  of  your  great  phlloeophers. 

Ambassador  Sergio  Gutierrez  Olivos 
brilliantly  responded  to  President  Ken- 
nedy's Invitation,  and  It  Is  well  for  us  to 
carefully  observe,  for  we  have  much  to 
learn  from  Chile  and  the  other  nations 
of  Latin  America. 

Let  us  hope  that  other  Latin  American 
countries  will  follow  Chile's  shining  ex- 
ample in  the  fine  arts  which  unite  us,  for 
this  is  a  major  way  for  our  peoples  to 
reach  a  deep  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  each  other,  something  that  Is 
truly  a  necessity  in  these  critical  days  of 
cold  war.  subversion,  and  intrigue. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  rele- 
vant articles  from  the  leading  news- 
papers of  Washington,  DC. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star. 

Sept.  23.  1963] 

PaXSISEMT  Oivss  Maxstro  Aovics 

(By  Pat  SaltonstaU) 

"Give  up  mtislc  and  go  Into  politics — and 
If  you  do,  ni  quit."  President  Kennedy 
advised  Concert  Maestro  Leonard  Bernstein 
last  fall. 

The  flattering  quip  from  the  Nation's  top 
politician  was  recalled  by  Mr.  Bernstein,  a 
world  renowned  conductor-composer,  In  a 
sudden  flashback.  He  was  surrounded  by 
people  asking  how  he  had  become  such  a 
skilled  speaker. 

The  ChUean  Embassy  reception  where  this 
took  place  followed  the  presentation  of 
"Image  of  Chile"  at  the  State  Department's 
west  auditorium.  The  series  of  cultural  pro- 
grams spotlighting  Chile  was  Inaugurated 
with  a  program  of  ancient  music  along  with 
poetry  readings  by  Mrs,  Bernstein,  actress 
Pellcla  Montealegre.  who  retired  from  the 
stage  and  television  screen  5  years  ago. 

TKAaa 

Mrs.  Bernstein's  magic,  as  she  read  the 
selections  of  two  Chilean  poets  In  English 
and  then  In  Spanish,  managed  to  reduce 
her  husband  to  tears,  he  admitted  later. 

But  the  man,  known  to  millions  as  the 
conductor  of  the  New  York  PhllharmotUc. 
held  center  stage  himself  as  he  eloquently 
told  the  audience  the  story  of  his  love  for 
Chile,  finally  bringing  him  marriage  to  his 
Chilean  wife. 

When  he  finally  visited  there  In  1958,  he 
recalled,  he  managed  to  cross  paths  with 
another  American  on  a  now  famous  Latin 
American  trip — Richard  Nixon. 

Mr.  Bernstein  received  accolades,  "roses 
•  •  •  kisses."  he  said.  The  Nixon  recep- 
tion Included  tomatoes,  eggs,  and  worse — 
momentos  of  an  angry,  hostile  pec^Ie. 

The  two  finally  met  and  compared  notes. 
"Where  does  the  dlHerence  lie?"  Mr.  Bern- 
stein said  they  asked  themselves.  "In  music. 
We  had  music  and  he  dldnt.  ' 

Pleading  for  constant  and  expanding  cul- 
tural exchange  progrtims  and  whlmslcaUy 
asking  his  audience  not  to  take  the  "finan- 
cial structures  of  the  State  EJepartment  too 
seriously,"  Mr.  Bernstein  then  spotted  Mrs. 
Dean  Rusk  down  front  and  said: 

"Mrs.  Rusk,  please  convince  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  send  us  back  to  Chile." 

The  plea  had  a  hearing  during  an  Inter- 
mission as  Mrs.  Rxisk  asked  pointed  ques- 
tions to  secure  the  B|>ecific  information  she 
said  she  needed  in  order  to  report  back  to 
her  husband.  Also  on  hand  were  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Cultural  Affairs  Lucixis 
Battle  and  his  wife. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrtz  Introduced  Mr. 
Bernstein,  who  then  introduced  Chilean  Am- 
bassador Gutierrez. 

in  his  remains,  the  Secretary  recaUed  the 
words  of  the  late  labor  leader,  Philip  Murray. 


that  what  he  wants  for  the  worklngman  Is  a 
carpet  on  the  floor,  pictures  on  the  wall,  and 
music  in  his  house. 

In  his  tribute  to  Chile  he  noted  that  It 
"may  be  ^t  geographical  coincidence"  but 
that  the  Andes  and  all  Latin  American 
mountains  run  north  and  south  so  that  there 
are  no  barriers  between  the  two  continents. 
He  called  these  the  "backbone  of  freedom 
among  the  Americas." 


NO  BAaaizaa 
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As  to  boundaries  In  general.  Secretary 
Wlrtz  said  they  may  exist  between  nations, 
but  that  there  are  none  between  "people  and 
ideas  and  t>eauty." 

The  Ancient  Music  Group  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  Chile,  which  gave  the  concert 
of  17th  century  music,  turned  up  at  the  late 
reception.  So  did  the  Wlrtzes  and  other 
principals. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Oct.  1,  1963] 

RxcrrAi.  Continuxs   Sesiks 

Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy  was 
the  host  last  evening  when  Chilean  pianist 
Claudlo  Arrau  presented  a  recital  In  the  De- 
partment of  State  auditorium. 

The  program  was  one  of  a  series  being 
given  by  the  Embassy  of  Chile  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  as  cosponsors. 

The  Attorney  General  made  the  remarks 
and  Introduced  the  Chilean  Ambassador, 
Sergio  Gutierrez  Olivos.  who  Introduced  the 
guest  artist. 

Mr.  Arrau,  considered  one  of  the  foremost 
living  interpreters  of  Beethoven,  performed 
five  Beethoven  sonatas. 

Ambassador  Gutierrez  said  the  cultural 
series — first  of  its  kind — was  arranged  In 
resi>onse  to  President  Kennedys  call  for  In- 
creased cultural  exchanges  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  American  nations. 

Invitations  were  by  members  of  the 
Cabinet. 


(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Sept.  25,  1963] 

CHn,EANs   Pkzsknt   ExQxnsmc   Imack 

(By  Irving  Lowens) 

Washington's  music  lovers  got  their  first 
exposure  to  the  "Image  of  Chile"  last  night 
at  the  Washington  Cathedral. 

Before  a  surprisingly  large  audience  (which 
broke  precedent  by  applauding  before  the 
concert  was  10  minutes  old),  the  Ancient 
Music  Group  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
Chile  presented  the  first  in  an  intriguing 
month-long  series  of  events  designed  by  the 
Embassy  to  give  residents  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  an  idea  of  Chilean  cultiuw  based  on 
knowledge  rather  than  ignorance. 

The  ensemble,  unobtrusively  directed  by 
Sylvia  Soublette,  might  as  well  be  called  the 
Chilean  Pro  Muslca,  since  It  U  frankly  mod- 
eled after  Noah  Greenberg's  renowned  New 
York  Pro  Muslca.  It  Is,  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
the  only  such  group  active  in  Latin  America. 

For  the  most  part,  yesterday's  program 
consisted  of  pieces  drawn  from  the  marvel- 
ous 16th  century  Spanish  repertory  which 
Jilr.  Greenberg  has  revitalized.  Miss  Sou- 
blette offered  both  familiar  and  unfamiliar 
works,  some  of  them  (such  as  Juan  del  En- 
clna's  "Una  sanosa  porffa")  of  unsurpassed 
loveliness  and  eloquence. 

But  It  was  not  In  this  music  that  the 
Chileans  made  their  strongest  Impression; 
rather,  it  was  In  the  alternately  simple  and 
exotic  early  music  of  their  own  country. 

As  the  intermission  approached  tenor  Rene 
Ramos  sang  (with  guitar  accompaniment)  a 
transparent,  unaffected  strophic  song  of 
colonial  Chile  called  "Anoche  estando  dur- 
mlendo."  This  was  so  plainly  novel  that  It 
had  the  unprecedented  effect  of  turning  the 
great  masterpiece  by  Guerrero  which  fol- 
lo>wed  It  on  the  progfram  Into  something  of  an 
anticlimax. 
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The  same  magic  was  recaptured  In  the 
concert's  final  group,  three  perfectly  stun- 
ning choral-Instrumental  pieces  from  the 
little  Chilean  town  of  La  Tirana,  ritiial  In 
character,  with  vlllanclco  elements,  echoes 
of  folksong  and  chant,  and  even  traces  of  the 
indigenous  music  of  the  region. 

It  must  be  reported  that  the  Chileans  did 
not  show  the  polish  of  the  New  York  Pro 
Musics,  hardly  surprising  since  Mr.  Green- 
berg is  without  peer  In  this  field.  Further- 
more, there  were  difficulties  with  pitch  at 
times,  aggravated  by  the  Cathedral's  acous- 
tics and  the  temperamental  instruments. 
And  while  the  vocalists  were  quite  excellent, 
the  players  seemed  so  concerned  about  get- 
ting the  notes  right  that  not  much  attention 
could  be  paid  to  such  subtleties  as  nuance 
shading. 

However,  Miss  Soublette  was  not  trying  to 
compete  with  Mr.  Greenberg.  I  think  that 
she  was  trying  to  show  that  Chileans,  like 
Americans,  know  the  wonderful  and  too  long 
neglected  heritage  of  medieval  and  renais- 
sance music.  And  she  was  also  trying  to 
show  that  Chile  not  only  shares  this  heritage, 
but  has  an  ancient  music  of  Its  own  worth 
hearing. 

She  was  successful  on  both  counts.  In- 
deed, I  think  she  was  overly  modest  In  pro- 
graming so  little  of  the  music  of  her  own 
country  and  other  Latin  American  countries, 
all  virtually  unknown  In  the  United  States. 

The  group  will  have  two  more  opportuni- 
ties to  be  heard  on  the  local  scene.  A  pre- 
viously unannounced  concert  takes  place  to- 
morrow night  on  the  University  of  Maryland 
campus,  and  on  Saturday  afternoon  at  2:30 
p.m.,  the  Ancient  Music  Group  will  be  at  the 
National  Gallery. 

Washlngtonlans  are  welcome  at  both 
events.  The  Interest  of  the  Chilean  music 
alone  should  draw  you  to  one  of  these  fine 
concerts.  This  even  the  New  York  Pro 
Muslca  can't  bring  you. 

(From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 
Sept.  25,  1963] 
CHn.XANs  Excel  in  Cathedral  Concebt 
(By  Paul  Himie) 
Chile    Is    enriching    Washington    with    a 
marvelous   outpouring   of    her    cultiu-al    life 
this  autumn  In  programs  of  music  and  liter- 
ature and  exhibitions  of  painting  and  pho- 
tography. 

Last  night  the  Ancient  Music  Group  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  Chile  sang  and  played 
an  evening  of  exquisite  beauty  in  Washing- 
ton Cathedral.  With  dulcimer,  lute,  viols, 
guitar,  recorders,  harpsichord  and  an  excel- 
lent quartet  of  singers,  they  traveled  with  an 
ease  that  comes  from  knowledge  through 
music  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries. 

Seated  on  a  raised  platform  at  the  Ca- 
thedral's crossing,  the  musicians  were  heard 
easily  from  any  point  In  the  great  ch\u-ch. 
It  was  fascinating  to  study  the  sound  of  this 
music,  often  intricately  woven,  often  of  pxue 
melody,  and  to  note  that  It  traveled  clearly 
and  without  loss  of  volume.  Surely  this  has 
to  do  with  the  fact  that  much  of  the  music 
was  written  in  a  contrapuntal  style  that  is 
suited  to  such  a  building. 

The  members  of  the  Chilean  group  are  sen- 
sitive artists,  beautifully  skilled  on  their  in- 
struments and  In  their  song.  There  are  seven 
players  and  four  singers  whose  mutual  re- 
spect and  common  taste  made  for  a  suc- 
cession of  constantly  sustained  beauties  In 
sound. 

There  were  some  partlcvilarly  wonderful 
combinations  especially  when  the  lyric  tenor 
of  Rene  Ramos  mingled  with  Sylvia  Sou- 
blette's  clear,  fine  soprano  in  a  lovely  work  In 
which  the  Instruments  imitated  the  voices. 
The  quartet  of  recorders  within  this  group  Is 
the  finest  I  can  recall  hearing  anywhere. 

The  Ancient  Music  Group  will  api>ear  Sat- 
urday at  2:30  p.m.  In  the  East  Garden  Court 


of  the  National  Gallery.  It  will  be  a  rare 
treat  for  those  fortunate  enough  to  be  there. 
The  concert  Is  open  to  the  public  without 
charge. 

We  are  already  deeply  indebted  to  the  Em- 
bassy of  Chile  for  Its  generosity  and  Imagi- 
nation In  bringing  us  this  glimpse  of  Its 
musical  wealth.  Before  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober Is  over,  we  shaU  have  come  to  know 
these  friendly  neighbors  better  than  ever, 
thanks  to  this  unparalleled  procession  of  her 
arts. 


(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Sunday  Star, 
Sept.  22,  1963] 

Music  Festival  Is  Sad  Loss 

(By  Irving  Lowens) 

Because  no  way  could  be  found  to  raise 
approximately  $50,000,  Washington  (and  the 
whole  country)  lost  the  Third  Inter- Ameri- 
can Music  Festival.  Originally  scheduled  to 
take  place  here  last  spring,  at  last  report  it 
has  been  Indefinitely  postponed. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  total  effect 
of  this  fiasco  in  shaping  the  Image  of  the 
United  States  that  prevails  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, where  music  and  the  arts  are  considered 
Important,  but  I  would  guess  that  It  covild 
hardly  enhance  our  popularity. 

Now,  the  Embassy  of  a  single  South  Amer- 
ican nation  this  week  launches  an  extraor- 
dinary series  of  cultural  events  here  in  an 
attempt  to  project  the  Image  of  Chile. 

It  Is  significant  that  music  Is  the  heart  of 
this  ambitious  undertaking. 

FANCT  inaugural 

The  Inaugural,  an  invitation  affair  In  the 
State  Department's  plush  auditorium,  takes 
place  tonight. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrtz  Is  scheduled  to 
preside.  Leonard  Bernstein  will  follow;  then 
comes  a  brief  concert  by  the  Ancient  Music 
Group  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Chile; 
finally,  Felicia  Montealegre  (the  Chilean 
actress  who  In  private  life  Is  Mrs.  Leonard 
Bernstein)  will  bring  the  evening  to  a  close 
with  readings  of  Chilean  poetry. 

After  this  stylish  opener,  two  exhibits, 
four  panel  discussions,  and  nine  concerts 
will  be  presented  within  the  next  30  days. 
Here  Is  the  music  schedule: 

September  24:  Ancient  Music  Group,  Cath- 
olic University  of  Chile;  Washington  Ca- 
thedral, 8:30  p.m. 

September  28:  Ancient  Music  Group,  Cath- 
olic University  of  Chile;  National  Gallery, 
2:30  p.m. 

September  30:  Claudlo  Arrau,  pianist; 
State  Department  Auditorium,  8:30  pjn. 
(Invitation   only). 

October  8:  Claremont  String  Quartet,  with 
Mario  Miranda,  pianist,  assisting:  Pan 
American  Union.  8:30   pjn. 

October  13:  Chilean  Folklore  Group,  Eu- 
genlo  Dlttbom,  director;  Usner  Auditorium. 
8:30  p.m. 

October  14:  Alfonso  Monteclno,  pianist; 
Cramton  Auditorium,  8:30  p.  m. 

October  17:  Chilean  Folklore  Group;  Pan 
American  Union,  8:30  p.m.  (Invitation  only) . 

October  18:  Kna  Bronstein,  pianist;  Pan 
American  Union,  8:30  pjn. 

October  21:  Edgar  Fischer,  cellist;  Pan 
American  Union,  8:30  p.m. 

On  October  24  at  American  University,  a 
roundtable  discussion  of  the  "Image  of  the 
Music"  winds  things  up. 

IMAGE    or    CHILB 

There  will  be  not  only  Chilean  artists,  but 
Chilean  music  as  well — yes,  there  Is  Chilean 
music — and  other  music  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

What  Is  our  image  of  Chile?  Is  It  Just  that 
long  Btrlngbean  of  a  country  on  the  west 
coast  of  South  America,  filled  with  strange 
foreigners  who  are  Just  waiting  for  cultural 
enlightenment  from  here? 


I  am  afraid  so — and  and  It  Is  a  terrible 
distorted  Image.  It  Is  difficult  to  find  an  edu- 
cated South  American  who  Is  not  conversant 
with  our  literature,  our  art.  our  music;  It  Is 
Just  as  difficult  to  find  an  educated  American 
who  can  even  recognize  the  names  of  the 
creative  spirits  among  the  Chileans. 

Until  we  know  mcM-e  than  we  do  about  a 
nation  like  Chile,  how  can  we  possibly  hope 
to  exert  any  real  Influence  there. 

PRESmENT'E    MESSAGE 

As  Prof.  Eugene  Current-Garcla,  of  Auburn 
University  puts  it,  "for  years  our  general 
knowledge  of  Latin  America  has  been  limited 
to  the  glamorovis  tourist  advertisements  and 
feature  articles  of  the  flylng-down-to-Rlo 
variety.  Small  wonder  that  the  American 
public,  lulled  Into  somnolent  apathy  for  so 
many  decades.  Is  now  electrified  and  be- 
wildered by  the  ominous  turn  of  events  in 
Cuba  since  1959." 

On  March  13,  1961,  speaking  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  President 
Kennedy  said: 

"We  Invite  our  friends  In  Latin  America 
to  contribute  to  the  enrichment  of  life  and 
culture  In  the  United  States.  We  need  teach- 
ers of  your  literature  and  history  and  tradi- 
tion, access  to  your  music,  your  art.  and  the 
thought  of  your  great  philosophers." 

Ambassador  Sergio  Gutierrez  Olivos,  who 
arrived  on  the  Washington  scene  only  last 
February,  has  done  no  more  than  accept  the 
President's  invitation.  Yet  the  boldness  of 
his  "Image  of  Chile"  project  could  have  a 
profound  effect  on  American  cultural  pro- 
vincialism. 

Like  many  brilliant  Ideas,  this  is  a  re- 
markably simple  one.  Other  embassies  are 
watching  with  the  keenest  Interest,  and 
other  spectacular  displays  may  follow. 

In  passing  it  might  be  noted  that  enough 
funds  had  been  raised  in  Chile  to  send  a 
symphony  orchestra  to  the  United  States  to 
participate  in  the  Third  Inter-American 
Music  Festival  when  we  called  the  whole 
thing  off. 

During  the  next  month.  It  behooves  us  to 
listen  carefully.  As  President  Kennedy 
humbly  and  accurately  noted  "we  know  we 
have  much  to  learn." 


EDUCATIONAL  AND  CULTURAL  EX- 
CHANGES "A  BEACON  OP  HOPE" 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  sig- 
nificant facet  of  our  Grovernment's  edu- 
cational and  cultural  exchange  pro- 
grams, which  have  been  so  Justly  de- 
scribed by  a  citizens'  advisory  group  as 
"a  beacon  of  hope,"  is  the  foreign  leader 
program.  Under  Its  auspices  influential 
and  articulate  citizens  of  other  countries 
visit  the  United  States  and  see  for  them- 
selves our  people  and  our  land,  the  day- 
to-day  workings  of  a  truly  open  society. 

I  was  privileged  recently  to  attend  a 
reception  at  the  Department  of  State 
for  such  a  group  of  visitors:  13  women 
civic  leaders  from  7  Latm  American 
countries  who  were  Just  beginning  a  2- 
month  tour  of  observation  and  study  m 
the  United  States.  I  commend  to  read- 
ers of  the  Congressional  Record  the 
brief  but  eloquent  welcome  extended  by 
our  former  colleague,  Mrs.  Catherme  D. 
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Norrell.  presently  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Educational  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs: ' 

RZMAtUL*  BT  Mas.  CATIUaXNB  D.  NoutB4i, 
Oefvtt  AamiBrtAMT  BmcmMTAMX  or  Statx  Fqa 
Educational  aitd  Cultvkal  Ajtaiss.  at  a 
RaczmoN  roB  Latin  Amxbican  Womi9« 
Cnric  T  •»*"—■  VismNC  thb  UifirxD  States 

UnDXB     thb     rOBBICM     LbAOBB     PbOCBAM     07 
THB    DBPABTMBNT    OT    STATE,    SCPTEMBZ31    20, 

1963 

The  Department  of  State,  through  the  Bij- 
reau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  AffalrB. 
extends  to  you,  our  guesta  from  Latin  Amer- 
ica, a  cordial  welcome. 

If  thlB  U  your  first  visit  to  the  Unlt^ 
States,  our  hope  Is  that  you  look  upon  It  ss 
a  voyage  of  discovery.  One  of  the  things  yoia 
will  become  aware  of  Is  that  we  are  made  v^ 
of  a  variety  of  races  and  natlonalltles-^- 
that,  through  the  waves  of  peoples  coming 
here,  we  are  an  amalgam  of  peoples;  that 
through  a  fortunate  alchemy,  these  varied 
■trains  have,  we  believe,  been  brought  to- 
gether to  show  the  essential  relatedness  Of 
all  men. 

So  we  know  our  dependence  on  other  na- 
tions and  the  contributions  they  have  ma<ie 
through  those  who  have  come  here  to  live. 

You  will  find,  as  you  travel  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  United  States,  that  we  ha«e 
our  problems — much  unfinished  business. 
We  no  doubt  have  problems  that  are  com- 
mon to  both  Americas.  Perhaps  through  tlie 
Interchange  of  Ideas,  both  countries  cab 
come  nearer  to  a  solution  of  these  problems. 

We  In  the  Bureau  are  fortunate  to  be  patt 
of  a  program  of  educational  and  cultural  et- 
change.  Our  comings  and  goings  constitute 
a  great  two-way  street  In  the  world  today. 
We  bellere  that  these  are  among  the  mo9t 
hopeful  roads  to  mutual  understanding  and 
peace. 

You  who  come  to  our  country  bring  much 
to  us.  and  we  are  grateful  for  It.  We  aije 
hopeful  that  when  you  return  to  yotir  coun- 
tries that  your  luggage  will  contain  not  on^ 
some  knick-knacks  of  American  life,  but  |a 
deeper  understanding  of  this  young,  ope^. 
and  evolving  society. 

We  appreciate  the  honor  you  pay  us 
visiting  us.  May  It  be  a  rewarding  e^ 
perlence  In  every  way  and  may  we  express 
the  hope  that  we  will  "keep  In  touch" — that 
this  Is  tHe  beginning  ot  many  warm  frlencl- 
shlpa. 


DRCISZON  ON  SALE  OF  WHEAT 
BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO 
RUSSIA  IS  IMMINENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]  ma|r 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  potzxt  In  th0 
RccoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  froi^ 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
decision  on  the  sale  of  wheat  by  thje 
United  States  to  Communist  Russia  lb 
imminent.  I  feel  it  should  be  considered 
with  great  care  and  all  implications 
should  have  a  great  deal  of  study. 

I  wish  to  express  my  opposition  to  this 
proposed  sale.  As  I  have  said  mansf, 
many  times,  before  and  since  becoming 
a  Member  of  Congress,  it  Is  my  beliej 
that  God-fearing  people  and  Commuj- 
nists  cannot  coexist  peacefully. 
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LUNAR  LANDING  LUNACY 

The  SPEAKER.    Under  previous  ordei* 

of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Washr 


Ington  [Mr.  PnxT]  Is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

B4r.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  few 
days  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions Is  scheduled  to  report  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  finance  the  space  program 
for  fiscal  year  19M.  In  this  connec- 
tion. I  have  some  additional  observations 
which  support  my  previous  ctatements 
in  favor  of  a  substantial  cut  in  the  $5.4 
billion  authorized  by  Congress  for  this 
agency. 

According  to  the  newspapers  the  Pres- 
ident has  launched  a  vigorous  fight 
against  a  threat  to  cut  his  budget  re- 
quest. The  President  is  (juoted  as  say- 
ing '"an  energetic  continuation  of  our 
strong  space  effort  is  essential,  and  the 
need  for  this  effort  is,  if  anything,  in- 
creased by  our  intent  to  work  for  in- 
creasing cooperation  if  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment proves  willing." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  discussing  the  .space 
program  and  in  particular  the  Apollo 
moonshot  project,  let  me  first  recall 
that  President  Kennedy,  speaking  to  a 
joint  session  of  the  Congress  on  May  25. 
1961.  delivered  what  was  described  as  a 
special  message  on  urgent  national  needs. 

In  this  message,  as  my  colleagues  will 
remember,  the  President  told  Congress 
he  believed  this  Nation  should  commit  it- 
self to  achieving  the  goal,  before  1970, 
of  landing  a  man  on  the  moon.  He 
made  it  clear  such  an  effort  was  in- 
tended to  beat  the  Soviets  in  this  lunar 
landing  and  not  only  would  this  be  a 
race  but  that  the  purpose  of  winning  the 
race  was.  as  he  said,  to  make  an  impact 
on  the  minds  of  meh  everywhere.  In 
other  words  the  objective  was  world 
prestige. 

Mr.  Speaker,  3  years  and  several  bil- 
lion dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money  has 
gone  since  that  goal  was  established. 
The  other  day  President  Kennedy  at  the 
opening  of  the  United  Nations  General 
AssemWy's  18th  session  made  another 
speech.  This  time  the  subject  of  space 
was  again  in  his  remarks.  To  the 
United  Nations  the  President  posed  a 
question  by  which  he  completely  reversed 
his  former  position.  "Why,  therefore, 
should  man's  first  flight  to  the  moon  be 
a  matter  of  national  competition?"  he 
asked. 

In  other  words,  the  President,  to  every- 
one's surprise,  has  now  about-faced.  It 
was.  only  last  July,  at  a  press  conference 
that  Mr.  Kennedy  dismissed  the  idea  of 
cooperation  with  Russia.  He  said,  then, 
it  was  essential  for  us  to  d<xninate  space. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  why  this 
complete  turnabout?  I  think  Congress 
and  the  people  are  entitled  to  an  answer. 

According  to  Newsweek  magazine 
there  are  compelling  down-to-earth  rea- 
sons which  explain  the  Presidents  about- 
face.  This  magazine  said  the  first  of 
these  reasons  was  that  the  United  States 
appeared  to  be  racing  to  the  moon  alone, 
and  secondly  it  appeared  that  this  proj- 
ect timewlse  has  lagged  and  there  is  no 
chance  of  the  1970  target  date  being  met. 

As  to  the  slippage  in  the  Apollo  moon- 
shot  project  it  seems  obvious  such  a  de- 
lay will  result  in  postponement  in  paying 
for  the  program.  I  hope.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  been  more  successful  than  I  have  in 
obtaining  information  about  such  defer- 


ment. If  contracts  are  behind  schedule, 
the  reimbursement  of  contractors  also 
should  be  behind  schedule.  Space 
Agency  officials,  however,  have  not  been 
able  to  furnish  me  with  the  detail  of  how 
much  of  the  money  programed  for  pay- 
ment in  1964  will  not  be  needed  imtil 
1965. 

As  to  the  President's  sudden  reversal 
in  policy  Walter  Llppmann  had  this  com- 
ment. He  said  there  had  been  two  big 
mistakes. 

One,  he  said,  was  the  President's  origi- 
nal commitment  to  put  a  man,  a  living 
person,  rather  than  instnmients  on  the 
moon.  The  other  mistake  was  the  1970 
dateline  when  the  man  was  to  land  on 
the  moon.  Mr.  Lippmann  pointed  out 
that  these  two  mistakes  transformed  a 
fascinating  scientific  experiment  into 
what  he  described  as  a  morbid  and  vul- 
gar stunt. 

Administrator  James  Webb,  Director 
of  the  National  Space  Agency,  having  re- 
jected the  joint  United  States-Soviet 
moon  project  one  day  in  a  St.  Louis 
speech,  after  the  President's  United  Na- 
tions talk,  changed  his  tune  overnight. 
However,  he  could  not  cancel  previous 
comments  by  his  associates  such  as  one 
made  13  days  before  by  Robert  R.  Gil- 
ruth,  Director  of  the  Manned  Space 
Flight  Center,  who  had  said  he  trembled 
at  the  thought. 

A  month  ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seemed 
I  was  almost  alone  in  Congress  in  my 
misgiving  about  spending  so  much  money 
to  land  a  man  on  the  moon.  As  the  facts 
have  become  better  known,  I  am  begin- 
ning to  find  I  have  company.  Others 
are  beginning  to  question  the  desirability, 
both  of  cost  and  of  haste,  as  I  have  ques- 
tioned them. 

As  to  the  suggested  collaboration  with 
the  Russians.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
from  what  American  engineers  say.  tech- 
nical impediments  to  a  joint  venture,  if 
nothing  else,  should  discourage  any 
really  serious  consideration.  Personally, 
I  hope  President  Kennedy's  gesture  in 
coexistence  with  the  Communists  will  be 
speedily  forgotten.  From  a  military 
standpoint  scientific  cooperation  is  risky. 
In  fact.  It  is  worse  than  that.  Our  mili- 
tary leaders  and  those  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  our  national  security 
must  have  shuddered  when  word  reached 
them  of  this  new  proposal. 

Froax  a  scientific  angle,  of  course,  the 
idea  while  attractive  at  first  blush  is 
quite  impractical  and  the  added  cost  in 
billions  of  dollars  should  be  enough  to 
kill  it. 

On  the  plus  side  perhaps  now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  without  losing  too  much  pres- 
tige, the  lunar  landing  project  can  be 
slowed  down  or  phased  out.  Our  goal 
instead  of  world  prestige  might  well  be 
instead  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  an 
mankind.  When  the  basic  causes  of  the 
cold  war  are  removed,  and  when  mani- 
festations of  the  international  conspiracy 
such  as  the  Berlin  wall  and  Cuba  are 
solved  with  better  grace  I  could  support 
a  United  States-Russian  joint  program. 
I  do  not  think  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  inter- 
ested in  humanity  the  way  we  are. 

The  Apollo  program  for  landing  men 
on  the  moon  at  a  $20  to  $40  billion  cost 
should  be  deferred.  Why  not  institute  a 
reappraisal  of  a  goal  to  be  done  by  scien- 
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tific  experts  and  I  do  not  mean  political 
experts. 

If  this  were  done  I  predict  the  lunar 
landing  project  would  be  deemphaslzed 
and  the  President's  national  goal  of  a 
moon  landing  would  be  canceled,  at  least 
until  there  Is  evidence  that  the  Russians 
are  developing  new  and  larger  boosters — 
so  the  United  States  would  not  be  in  a 
race  alone. 

On  the  other  hand,  unmanned  explora- 
tion of  space  might  well  be  upgraded 
because  this  cheaper  program  could  pro- 
vide necessary  and  better  evaluation  of 
space  potentials. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  time  to  take  political 
considerations  out  of  space  exploration. 
The  scientists  and  professional  engineers 
should  be  the  ones  to  be  consulted.  An 
Independent  study  is  needed  to  determine 
what  Is  or  what  is  not  justified  in  light 
of  the  value  of  the  Imowledge  to  be 
gained.  This  should  not  be  a  "moondog- 
gle  "  or  a  leaf-raking  WPA.  Either  stop 
now  or  it  will  be  never. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  can  save  billions 
of  dollars  and  at  the  same  time  assure 
that  the  basic  Interests  of  science  are 
achieved  within  our  capability  and  within 
costs  we  can  afford.  We  should  meet 
this  Issue  now  before  it  Is  too  late.  Let 
us  get  this  program  back  on  the  track — 
the  way  it  was  intended  before  we  got 
"moonstruck." 


INVITATION  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  ARMY  TO  VISIT  VIETNAM  AND 
THE  KINGDOM  OP  THAILAND 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  LiBCHfATil  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  UBONATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemam  from 
Illiru)is? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  personal  pride  and  a 
feeling  of  deep  appreciation  that  each  of 
us  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  visit  Vietnam  and 
the  Kingdom  of  Thailand,  as  well  w 
other  countries  in  southeast  Asia.  We 
were  briefed  informatively  and  partici- 
pated in  field  operations  and  studied 
various  phases,  including  military  pro- 
cedures, of  our  Nation's  activities  in  the 
several  countries. 

The  distinguished  escorting  officer.  Lt. 
Col.  William  D.  Lynch,  and  officers  as- 
signed to  us  at  the  various  points  of 
embarkation,  bent  every  effort  to  super- 
vise arrangements,  conducted,  advised, 
and  controlled  our  actions,  as  well  as 
adding  to  our  comfort  and  well-being. 
These  superb  military  leaders  honored 
us  by  their  interest  and  presence.  The 
pleasing  personalities  of  these  gentlemen 
of  class  made  our  fatiguing  and  exhaust- 
ing journey  a  pleasant  and  happy  one. 
We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Gen.  Paul 
D.  Harkins,  commander,  UJS.  Military 
Assistance  Command.  Vietnam;  Hon. 
Frederick  K  NolUng.  Jr.,  U.S.  Ambassa- 
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dor;  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  J.  Timmes,  chief. 
Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group;  Col. 
John  P.  Jones,  Jr..  Army  attach^;  Adm. 
Harry  D.  Felt,  commander.  South  East 
Asia  Treaty  Organization;  Hon.  Kenneth 
Todd  Young,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Thai- 
land: Maj.  Gen.  Theodore  J.  Conway, 
chief.  Joint  U.S.  Military  Assistance 
Group;  Col.  Frederick  H.  Gaston.  Jr.. 
Army  attache;  and  Lt.  CoL  Elbert  S. 
Kerstetter,  USAP,  Office  of  A.  of  S. 
Operations,  for  their  many  contributions 
to  the  success  of  our  undertaking.  The 
party  included  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  LiBONATi],  chairman;  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Slack  1.  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Shipley],  Mr.  Urian  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  joined  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rosten- 
KowsKi],  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  COHELAN]. 

The  growth  of  American  world  power 
after  the  Second  World  War,  plunged 
our  Nation  into  many  foreign  commit- 
ments and  responsibihties,  resulting  in 
a  new  and  consuming  study  of  our  future 
role  in  international  affairs,  and  result- 
ing in  the  formulation  of  a  new  American 
foreign  policy. 

Our  entrance  into  the  United  Nations, 
with  new  alliances  and  regional  pacts, 
and  our  worldwide  struggle  against  Sino- 
Soviet  world  domination,  only  served  to 
alert  us  to  the  dramatic  perils  facing 
the  liberty-loving  nations  of  the  world. 
Further,  the  Korean  conflict  hastened 
our  rearmament  in  the  West  and  enticed 
Japan  and  Germany  into  the  circle  of 
Western  security. 

Tlie  average  citizen  of  the  United 
States  must  realize  that  each  segment 
of  the  world's  population  has  its  different 
customs,  culture,  and  living  standards — 
each  different  from  the  other;  that 
these  millions  aspire  to,  perhaps,  the 
same  things  in  life  that  we  do  but  do 
not  have  our  rich  inheritance  of  freedom 
and  opportunities,  so  that  the  approach 
to  establishing  in  their  minds  the  true 
purposes  of  the  American  people  to  pro- 
tect and  safeguard  their  liberties,  im- 
prove their  economy  by  increasing  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  their  industries  and 
learn,  through  education  and  experience, 
to  bring  about  abundance  for  a  better 
life  must  be  carefully  studied — and  each 
peoples  handled  differently  in  an  overall 
flexible  foreign  policy. 

Most  of  the  population  of  South  Viet- 
nam are  young,  the  biological  study  in 
1955-56  indicated  that  85  percent  of  the 
males  and  90  percent  of  the  females  were 
married  before  attaining  their  29th  year. 
A  survey  by  a  French  team — Mission 
Economic  et  Humanisme — in  1957-59 
found  that  in  a  number  of  localities 
about  50  percent  of  the  population  was 
under  15  years  of  age;  further  observed 
a  high  mortality  rate  among  children 
at  an  early  age  mainly  due  to  nutritional 
problems  and  other  health  factors. 

The  physical  and  geographical  loca- 
tion of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  contrib- 
utes to  those  conditions  inimical  to  good 
health.  It  lies  between  8°  and  17°  north 
latitude  with  an  area  estimated  at 
178.000  square  kilometers — 96.000  square 
miles — and  a  long  coastline  on  the  China 


Sea.     Three  geographical  areas  can  be 
defined : 

First.  A  narrow  strip  of  coastal  plains 
in  central  Vietnam  hemmed  in  by  the 
Anamite  chain. 

Second.  The  Highland  Plateau. 

Third.  The  extensive  delta  of  Mekong. 

The  troi^al  climate  and  monsoon  in- 
fluence the  change  of  the  seasons — in 
Saigon  and  the  delta  region  the  rainy 
season  starts  in  May  and  lasts  until  No- 
vember when  the  dry  season  starts  end- 
ing in  May.  The  rainy  season  influences 
the  high  atmospheric  pressures  which 
prevail  in  the  winter  months  thus  equal- 
izing changes  in  temperature  In  the 
delta  region — the  average  in  Saigon 
25°  to  30°  Centigrade.  But  in  the  north 
distinct  differences  of  temperature  be- 
tween winter  and  summer  prevail — the 
dry  season  is  extended — as  in  Nha  Trang 
Oui  Nhon  of  8  months  duration.  Modi- 
fied temperatures  are  influenced  by  the 
altitude  as  in  the  highlands — Dalat — 
that  enjoys  a  mild  climate.  These  phys- 
ical features  are  a  favorable  Influence 
for  raising  agricultural  products  needing 
good  soil,  fair  temperatures,  and  water. 

The  coastline  of  1,800  kilometers  long 
offers  many  estuaries  and  natural 
havens.  It  is  bordered  by  a  shallow 
"continental  shelf"  which  runs  nar- 
rowly along  the  central  Vietnam  and 
expands  to  the  south,  facing  the  Mekong 
Delta,  favoring  good  living  conditions 
for  numerous  species  of  flsh  and  lobsters. 
Also  worth  mentioning  in  the  delta  is  an 
important  network  of  canals  and 
streams,  presenting  a  lot  of  facilities  for 
transportation,  irrigation,  and  also  fish- 
ing. 

The  inhabitants  must  live  and  work 
In  the  water.  This  environment  leads 
to  the  transmission  of  any  number  of 
organic  agents  of  disease.  The  main 
foodstuff,  rice,  is  dependent  on  water 
frMn  the  canals,  rivers,  and  sky.  May — 
in  the  place  cited — has  summed  up  the 
situation  In  Vietnam  as  follows: 

From  the  waters  people  get  their  food,  also 
their  cholera,  their  dysenteries,  their  typhoid 
fevers,  their  malaria;  from  the  earth  they 
get  their  hookworm;  from  the  crowded  vil- 
lages they  get  their  tuberculosis  and  their 
yaws;  from  the  type  of  housing  they  have 
been  foroed  to  adopt,  they  get  their  plague 
and  typhus;  and  from  the  food  which  earth, 
temperature,  and  rain  produce,  their  beri- 
beri. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  entire 
economy  and  health  of  the  country 
hinge  on  water  for  better  or  for  worse. 

POPULATION    AND   DEMOGSAPHT 

According  to  the  last  general  census 
in  1959,  estimates  of  population  give  the 
figure  of  13,789,000  people  unequally  dis- 
tributed on  171,665  kilometers  of  land. 

About  17  percent  of  them  live  in  urban 
CM"  suburban  areas,  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation— 83  percent — being  supposed  to 
live  in  rural  areas.  The  area  devoted 
to  food,  textile,  rubber,  and  other  crops 
have  been  estimated  to  28.628  square 
kilometers,  that  is  only  16.7  percent  of 
the  total  area.  It  is  also  worth  noting 
that  87  percent  of  these  cultivated  areas 
are  kept  for  paddy  growing. 

The  population  consists  of  four  main 
ethnic  groups. 
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First.  Vietnamese,  comprising  about 
85  percent  of  the  total. 

Second.  Mol  or  Highlanders,  esti- 
mated at  about  250.000  living  entirel^r  In 
the  plateau  regions  of  central  Vietnam. 
Third.  Cham  numbering  some  20,000 
scattered  in  small  communities  in  cer- 
tain regions  of  central  Vietnam. 

Fourth.  Chinese,  living  predominantly 
in  urban  areas. 

The  population  density  map  reflects 
somewhat  this  distribution  by  racial 
origin  and  shows  that  Vietnamese  etltfilc 
groups  live  in  flat  delta  regions,  ii^th 
only  a  few  exceptions  the  ref\igees  from 
North  Vietnam,  resettled  in  certain  high- 
land regions. 

It  may  be  worth  noticing  the  massive 
Immigration  of  850,000  people  fnom 
North  Vietnam  In  1954. 

The  birth  rate  is  now  estimated  at 
about  36  percent  for  the  whole  Republic, 
with  local  variations — 35.5  percent  in 
Saigon  and  50  percent  in  Hue. 

The  strategic  hamlet  Ap-Ha  is  at  Vfaih 
Binh  village.  24  kilometers  from  My  Tho 
In  the  district  of  Ho  Dong.  It  is  1  of  the 
10  such  hamlets  that  constitute  the  vil- 
lage of  Vlnh  Binh.  The  hamlet  stretches 
along  the  two  banks  of  the  Canal  VfaOi 
Lol  and  Is  bordered  west  by  the  handet 
Dong  and  on  the  east  by  the  village 
Thanh  Tri.  Its  population  of  611  gain 
their  living  chiefly  from  the  cultivation 
of  rice,  from  fishing,  and  from  small  vfil- 
lage  trades. 

The  term  "Ap"  Is  used  to  signify  "ha|n- 
let."  Ha  was  selected  as  a  strategic 
hamlet  November  1961.  Most  of  tihe 
work  has  been  completed. 

According  to  Lt.  Nguyen  Van  Ti^n, 
chief  of  Hoa  Dong  dlsVict.  the  civil  e^- 
ministrative  staff,  the  military,  atid 
groups  of  young  people  have  been 
schooled  in  the  concepts  and  guiding 
principles  behind  the  organization  of 
these  hamlets.  These  policies  gviided 
their  work  to  build  for  the  greatest 
security,  as  well  as  social  and  econonlic 
development. 

This  work  was  accomplished  in  t^o 
stages — establishing  a  basic  administra- 
tive organization  together  with  t^e 
building  of  a  defense  system.  { 

The  later  stage  of  reinforcing  these 
services  for  such  improvements  (ls 
would  contribute  to  the  economic,  spirit- 
ual, and  social  development  of  the  in- 
habitants with  the  restoration  of  peace. 
The  work  accomplished  in  the  a^- 
ministrative  field  resulted  in  a  com- 
pleted census— the  election  of  th^ 
chiefs  by  25  groups  of  interrelated  fami- 
lies. A  temporary  administrative  com- 
mittee was  designated  awaiting  the 
election  of  the  official  hamlet  council. 

In  this  new  busy  defense  communitjr, 
two  groups  of  Republican  youth  were 
organized.  A  building  for  the  yout^ 
movement  was  erected  and  several  oth^r 
structures  are  planned.  The  NationJJ 
Revolutionary  Movement  has  46  mem- 
bers, and  the  Vietnamese  Women's  Soli- 
darity Movement  numbers  33.  I 
A  defense  wall  of  1,200  meters  In  cir- 
cumference is  being  built  to  encircle  the 
hamlet  running  along  nearby  rice  field*. 
The  round  belt  consists  of  a  large  trench 
about  2  meters  wide   and   1»/^   metefls 


deep,  with  the  piled  up  earth  serving  as 
an  embankment  inside. 

The  trench  is  covered  with  snares  and 
the  top  of  the  banked  earth  with  sharp- 
ened bamboo  stakes  pointing  in  all  direc- 
tions embedded  In  thorny  branches,  with 
mines  placed  on  the  side. 

It  was  a  tedious  task  and  yet  in  spite 
of  the  slow  work — half  the  project 
achieved — the  youths  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  defense  of  the  hamlet  be- 
came more  confident  every  day.  The 
morale  of  the  youth  is  stronger  now, 
being  trained  by  the  local  Bao  Au  to  use 
guns,  hand  grenades,  and  sidearms  and 
trained  to  fight  under  professional 
supervision. 

Here  and  there  in  strategic  spots  are 
watch  towers  manned  day  and  night  by 
the  young  people,  while  others  lie  in 
ambush  along  the  paths  leading  to  the 
hamlet. 

Lieutenant  Tien  revealed  that  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  program,  the  local 
people  had  exposed  a  secret  agent  of  the 
Vletcong  who  had  hoped  to  sabotage 
their  work. 

This  action  showed  courage  and  con- 
fidence— no  one  would  have  dared  be- 
fore to  denounce  a  Vietcong  for  fear  of 
reprisals.  Bamboo  fences  are  con- 
structed around  their  homes.  White 
washed  fences  make  the  detection  of 
prowlers  at  night  easier.  With  the  dis- 
tribution of  arms  and  weapons  taken 
from  the  Communists,  a  new  spirit  per- 
vaded the  community.  They  were  now 
permitted  to  defend  themselves  with  the 
very  weapons — although  not  of  the  latest 
model — which  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munists constituted  a  constant  menace 
of  death  for  them. 

In  a  touching  show  of  solidarity,  17 
families  that  had  been  liberated  by  the 
men  of  the  7th  D.I.  were  given  food  and 
lodging  by  the  villagers  until  such  time 
as  they  were  able  to  settle  themselves. 
This  should  not  be  long  in  a  hamlet 
whose  defenses  are  strong  and  who  have 
confidence  in  their  work  to  reach  their 
ultimate  goal  for  all — a  happy  life  with 
economic,  social,  and  spiritual  well-being 
In  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  commu- 
nity. 

The  United  States  provides  each  such 
hamlet  with  equipment,  giins.  rifies, 
barbed  wire,  telephones,  radios — to  give 
warning  upon  attack.  To  each  village 
whose  elected  officials  adopt  a  project  or 
promotion  to  aid  the  economy,  the 
United  States  will  give  financial  help. 
The  building  up  of  its  resources  or  small 
public  works — as  a  dam  or  bridge — or 
improvements — such  as  a  road — gives 
each  inhabitant  a  proprietary  feeling  to 
defend  it  against  the  Vletcong  forces. 
These  little  democracies  are  making  the 
difference  in  diluting  the  sympathies  of 
the  rural  areas'  population  for  the  Viet- 
cong movement. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Reds 
in  South  Vietnam  are  seeking  to  stem 
the  growing  confidence  of  ultimate  vic- 
tory by  the  South  Vietnamese  in  this 
southeast  Asian  Republic. 

The  U.S.  Ambassador,  Frederick  Nolt- 
ing.  Jr.,  speaking  at  the  opening  on 
Wednesday,  November  14,  1962,  of  a  new 
Vietnamese-American  cultural  center, 
at  Hue.  north  of  Saigon,  said,  "the  strug- 


gle will  persist,  perhaps  for  years  but, 
today,  the  Communists  are  being  forced 
to  the  defensive.  The  blows  of  the  Viet- 
namese armed  forces  are  forcing  them 
to  abandon  large  formations  and  to  re- 
sort, instead,  to  harassing,  small-scale 
attacks  of  stealth  and  murder — the 
tactics  of  gangsters. 

The  strategic  hamlet  program  num- 
bering in  excess  of  17,000  hamlets  is 
cutting  them  off  from  the  people,  and 
the  opportunity  to  steal  food  and  kid- 
nap recruits.  Intelligence  reports  re- 
veal, increasingly,  that  the  morale  of  the 
Vietcong  is  slipping. 

Every  kind  of  precaution  is  taken  by 
the  Government  to  prevent  materials, 
foodstuffs,  and  supplies  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy — the  commer- 
cial shipment  of  rice  to  Vletcong  infested 
territory  is  forbidden  to  five  provinces. 
Also,  strict  supervisory  provisions  are 
exacted  in  the  shipments  to  nine  other 
provinces  in  an  effort  to  starve  out  the 
guerrillas.  The  Government  has  taken 
over  the  shipment  of  rice  to  Quang  Due, 
Darlac.  Pleeku,  Kontum,  and  Phu  Bon 
provinces.  Trucks  carrying  rice  to  the 
other  nine  provinces  are  requested  to 
have  one  door  in  the  van  which  is  sealed 
by  the  Saigon  police  and  opened  by  the 
local  authorities  at  their  point  of  desti- 
nation. Each  shipment  requires  a  per- 
mit, issued  by  the  police.  Three  thou- 
sand blankets  were  airlifted  to  Hue  and 
distributed  to  Montagard  refugees  who 
fied  Vletcong-controUed  moimtain  areas. 

Large  Government  ground  forces  are 
airlifted  to  areas  where  Vletcong  units 
are  reported  to  be  operating — endeavor- 
ing to  make  contact.  UJS.  helicopters, 
H-2,  are  used  to  facilitate  the  transpor- 
tation of  these  troops.  One  such,  Oper- 
ation Eagle,  in  Rhing  Dinh  Province— 
85  miles  north  of  Saigon — at  the  time 
we  were  there,  failed  to  make  contact 
with  a  200  Vietcong  unit  operating  in 
the  area. 

Reports  have  been  received  of  the 
timidity  of  Vietnamese  officers  in  the 
field  as  occurred  in  the  fiasco  by  the  Viet- 
namese forces  in  the  Mekong  River  Delta 
at  Ap  Bac,  where  a  Vietcong  ambush  rid- 
dled and  shot  down  five  UJS.  helicopters 
and  the  demoralized  Vietnamese  soldiers 
and  officers  refused  to  coimterattack. 
As  a  result  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
criticism  voiced  by  unidentified  UJS. 
military  advisers.  The  UJS.  commander 
in  South  Vietnam,  Gen.  Paul  D.  Harkins, 
referring  to  this  incident  tried  to  assuage 
tempers  and  said: 

I  believe  that  anyone  who  criticizes  the 
fighting  qualltlea  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Is  doing  a  disserv- 
ice to  the  thousands  of  gallant  and  cou- 
rageous men  who  are  fighting  In  the  defense 
of  their  country. 

And  the  distinguished  military  leader 
further  said : 

About  10,000  Vietnam  soldiers  have  been 
killed  in  action  In  the  last  year — 1962 — and 
almost  30.000  dead  Vietnam  Insurgents 
attest  to  their  courage. 

U.S.  advisers  are  not  permitted  by 
President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  of  the  Viet- 
namese Government  to  lead  or  command 
the  South  Vietnamese  in  battle.  He 
rules  his  military  forces  with  an  Iron 
hand  and  refuses  to  be  called  by  the 
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Communists  as  a  vassal  of  the  United 
States. 

The  U.S.  experts  have  been  concen- 
trating on  developing  a  strong  military 
leadership  both  among  the  officers  and 
noncommissioned  officers,  but  it  is  said 
that  unfortunately  the  more  intelligent 
and  educated  officers  are  seldom  assigned 
to  the  field  troops,  but  rather  to  head- 
quarters companies. 

The  battalions  and  rifie  companies  are 
led  by  officers  who  are  apprehensive  of 
the  threat  of  removal  by  the  President 
Diem— also  War  Minister— after  their 
units  suffer  casualties,  and  therefore  are 
discouraged  to  press  the  enemy  in  battle. 
Further,  there  are  no  survival  benefits 
for  the  next  of  kin,  and  the  Vietcong 
dedicated  to  their  cause,  subvert  the  reg- 
ulars which  result  in  many  desertions. 

The  U.S.  efforts  to  change  the  at- 
titude of  the  Vietnam  Government  in 
this  area  has  had  no  effect. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Buddhist 
population  of  South  Vietnam — estimated 
at  80  percent — of  the  isms  are  faced  with 
a  most  perplexing  problem — the  vocifer- 
ous complaints  and  public  demonstra- 
tions of  their  own  priests,  nuns,  and  stu- 
dents that  complain  their  Buddhist  re- 
ligious observances  are  being  suppressed. 
President  Diem's  government,  hereto- 
fore, has  enjoyed  popular  support  and  he 
is  still  the  best  leader  to  protect  UJS. 
interests,  but  we  could  ill  afford  the 
reputation  of  financing  a  regime  that 
would  embarrass  the  United  States 
throughout  southeast  Asia  as  being  anti- 
Buddhist.  President  Diem  is  a  devout 
Catholic — his  brother.  Archbishop  Ngo 
Dinh  Thuc  is  the  Catholic  leader  of  the 
1 V2  million  Catholics  of  the  nation — cer- 
tainly neither  would  assert  that  only 
Catholics  are  anti-Communists.  There 
are  Buddhists  acting  as  officials  in  the 
regime,  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
electorate  are  Buddhists  who  voted  for 
President  Diem.  It  would  be  a  tragedy 
if  this  great  leader  were  lost  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  through  a  religious  revolt 
that  could  easily  be  averted  by  granting 
the  promised  reforms  of  yesteryear. 

This  religious  conflict  has  retarded  the 
action  and  dissipated  the  war  effort 
against  the  Vietcong.  The  military  ad- 
vantages may  be  lost  through  the  divid- 
ing of  the  people  resulting  in  a  disunity 
of  the  armed  forces.  President  Kennedy 
recently  has  made  known  his  sentiments 
through  General  Harkness — that  repres- 
sive measures  against  the  Buddhists 
must  stop. 

A  recent  visit  to  Pope  Paul  VI  by  U 
Thant.  Secretary  of  the  United  Nations, 
seems  significant,  especially  in  that  in 
recent  weeks  the  subject  matter  of  re- 
ligious bigotry  practiced  by  officials  of 
pro- Western  governments  has  become  a 
turbulent  issue  in  Western  circles.  There 
is  little  choice  between  a  government  of 
communistic  suppression  of  all  religious 
liberty  and  one  that  curbs  through  ag- 
gressive laws  a  certain  religious  group. 
To  stir  up  a  civil  religious  revolution  in 
a  so-called  prodemocratic  country, 
breeds  civil  strife — and  destroys  the  con- 
fidence  of  the  people  in  its  leaders.  The 
U.S.  Government  and  Its  people  de- 
mand complete  tolerance  of  all  re- 
ligious practices. 


It  is  the  sincere  wish  that  through  the 
holy  office  of  Pope  Paul,  and  the  good 
office  of  Secretary  U  Thant.  and  the 
efforts  of  our  present  distinguished  Am- 
bassador, Cabot  Lodge,  President  Diem 
can  be  induced  to  conform  to  an  Ameri- 
can basic  request — a  guarantee  of  re- 
ligious freedoms  for  alL 

Nations  through  the  ages,  like  men, 
have  been  and  are  guilty  of  prejudicial 
practices  against  their  fellow  country- 
men at  social,  religious  and  economic 
levels  of  their  society.  These  attitudes 
are  fostered  in  fear,  ignorance,  and  tradi- 
tion. The  South  Vietnamese  are  no  ex- 
ception. 

We  as  a  nation  in  leadership,  suffer- 
ing from  similar  ills,  must  be  tolerant 
and  understanding  in  dealing  with  their 
problems. 

Our  investment  in  maintaining  their 
^curity  as  a  free  and  independent  na- 
tion, costing  millions  of  dollars  both  to 
their  military  and  civilian  needs,  and  in 
excess  of  14,000  instructing  and  activated 
military  officers  and  personnel — suffer- 
ing over  100  killed — cannot  abandon 
their  cause  without  suffering  a  complete 
reversal  of  the  international  confidence 
in  our  loyalties  and  pledges  to  the  free- 
dom-loving nations  of  the  world. 

We  must  endeavor  to  seek  a  common 
ground  of  understanding  and  an  im- 
mediate solution  with  President  Diem 
and  his  government,  that  he  and  liis 
valiant  people  owe  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  the  highest  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility to  maintain  the  basic  stand- 
ards of  the  philosophy  of  American  life. 

We  only  ask  that  this  great  leader  of 
his  people.  President  Diem,  having  with 
his  loyal  and  brave  citizens  established 
a  democracy,  maintain  that  same  type 
of  government  for  all  of  his  people. 

Othenvise  the  American  people  and 
their  leaders  will  lose  confidence  and  re- 
SF>ect  for  his  leadership — perhaps  even 
to  the  point  of  regret — for  ever  having 
joined  with  him  in  his  nation's  cause. 

May  President  Diem,  with  the  bless- 
ings of  his  Creator,  see  the  light  and  know 
that  the  people  of  America  have  great 
confidence  in  his  leadership  to  a  point, 
and  seek  only  guidance  for  him  to  al- 
leviate the  serious  problems  confronting 
our  President  treating  with  the  unfor- 
tunate series  of  events  in  Vietnam  which 
have  shaken  the  solidarity  of  American 
opinion  in  behalf  of  President  Diem's 
regime.  Reforms  are  In  order — other- 
wise all  is  lost. 

The  United  States,  both  in  its  official 
family,  and  its  citizenry,  demand  that 
the  American  image  throughout  the 
world  must  not  be  sullied  or  distorted  by 
practices  antireligious  or  otherwise  that 
reflect  upon  our  established  principles  of 
conformity  to  God's  will — a  nation's 
challenge  incorporated  in  the  preamble 
of  the  Constitution — by  lending  support 
and  aid  to  a  nation  that  disregards  with 
impunity  the  God-given  rights  of  its  own 
citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  kingdom  of  Thailand 
nurtures  the  freedom  of  Asia.  It  is  the 
bastion  of  independence  faced  by  Com- 
munist China  on  the  north  about  80 
miles  from  its  northern  border,  Laos  on 


the  northeast  and  east,  Vietnam  parallel 
thereto,  and  Cambodia  on  the  south. 

The  military  operations  of  the  two 
Communist  campaigns  to  the  east  in 
Laos  and  Vietnam  on  the  south  shadow 
her  borders. 

Thailand  maintains  a  formidable  army 
skilled  in  maneuvers  and  specialist  train- 
ing afoot  or  mounted.  We  had  the  honor 
of  attending  the  military  exercises  as 
guests  of  the  Government  at  Bangkok 
celebrating  King  Pumiphan  Aduldefs 
birthday.  Some  3,500  men  of  the  mili- 
tary representing  the  four  services — 
Army,  Navy,  Marines  and  Air  Force,  gave 
a  terrific  performance  including  military 
drill  and  intricate  field  formations — 
mounted. 

Its  forces  would,  if  attacked,  present  a 
strong  initial  defense — so  necessary  to 
alert  the  U.S.  forces  in  the  area. 

Thailand  is  struggling  to  improve  the 
social  welfare,  living  standards  and  eco- 
nomic condition  of  its  people.  In  a  lim- 
ited national  economy  it  is  impossible  to 
build  needed  roads,  flood  control  and  ir- 
rigation. Social  security  and  pensions 
are  out  of  the  question  when  the  family 
income  is  limited  to  less  than  $100  per 
year  in  the  Bangkok  area,  and  half  that 
amount  in  other  communities. 

The  economy  of  Thailand  has  been  in- 
creased about  5  percent  per  year,  al- 
though last  year  the  export  trade  balance 
lagged  $50  billion  behind  its  imports. 
The  U.S.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment and  the  earnings  resulting 
from  the  foreign  exchange  earnings  of 
tourists  equalized  this  flnancial  discrep- 
ancy. 

In  spite  of  these  obstacles,  the  Grov- 
ernment  has  an  effective  electric  power 
program,  farm  to  market  roads,  educa- 
tional expansion  facilities  and  social  pro- 
grams. The  great  problem  of  increasing 
agricultural  production  to  provide  ex- 
ports, in  trade  for  machinery  and  con- 
sumer goods  is  still  a  pressing  one. 

Our  Ambassador.  Kenneth  Todd 
Young,  is  highly  respected  for  his  sincere 
efforts  in  cooperating  with  the  Thailand 
authorities  in  our  mutual  concern  for 
the  changing  developments  in  east  Asia — 
and  in  the  United  States. 

King  Pumiphan  Aduldet  was  bom  in 
Boston  while  his  father  was  attending 
Harvard.  He  is  a  friend  of  the  United 
States.  He  sent  troops  to  Korea.  Also 
to  Laos  although  he  was  in  disagreement 
of  our  policy  there,  and  in  the  Cuban 
question  immediately  took  a  firm  stand 
with  us. 

The  future  of  Thailand  in  remaining 
freedom  land  is  important  to  the  United 
States.  It  stands  as  the  only  obstacle  In 
the  march  of  communism  throughout 
southeast  Asia.  Thailand  is  the  seat  of 
SEATO.  With  our  continuing  aid  and 
assistance,  both  as  to  its  economy  and 
military  support  now  and  in  the  future, 
these  courageous  and  liberty  loving 
people  will  remam  as  the  American  an- 
chor and  symbol  of  our  defense  in  south- 
east Asia. 

May  I,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Congress,  reiterate  a  previous  statement 
made  in  the  Concressionai,  Record,  vol- 
ume 108,  part  9,  pages  12118  and  12119. 
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as  chairman  of  that  Commission  vislUing 
the  military  forces  In  Germany,  ^at 
seems  pertinent  at  this  point: 

The  Members  of  the  CongreM  of  the  Unllted 
States  enjoy  the  high  privilege  and  respodsl- 
blllty  of  protecting  the  public  Interest  and 
guiding  through  enactment  of  legislation  to 
preserve  the  econ<xnlc  destiny,  welfare,  and 
defense  of  the  Republic. 

One  of  the  Informative  approaches  to 
orient  the  membership  In  acquiring  knowl- 
edge In  these  areas,  preparatory  to  the  con- 
sideration of  legislation.  Is  to  travel  to  the 
sites  of  areas  where  pertinent  factual  data 
on  these  subjects  can  be  accumulated  for 
study,  liany  of  the  mentally  alert  land 
proficient  Members  of  Congress  are  reticent 
about  accepting  a  special  study  asslgnntent 
necessitating  foreign  travel  because  of  the 
criticism  one  may  be  subjected  to  In  tra|vel- 
ing  at  public  expense. 

There  Is  a  growing  suspicion  in  the  pi^llc 
mind  that  all  travel  is  unnecessary  and  a 
waste  of  public  fxinds.  That  the  expanse 
serves  no  public  purpose  In  Government  Bnd 
only  satisfies  the  suppressed  desire  of  the 
individual  official  to  travel  at  public  expanse 
for  his  or  her  personal  aggrandizement  as 
participating  in  a  Jiinket  tour. 

Certainly  traveling  25.000  miles  by  pUne, 
close  to  1,000  by  helicopter  and  auto,  being 
briefed  5  to  8  hours  a  day,  watching  troop 
operations  and  firing  of  heavy  armament, 
studying  enemy  frontier  activity,  eating  on 
the  run,  sleeping  3  to  5  hours  a  day  With 
scarce  3  to  3  hours  a  day  of  open  tlmelfor 
ourselves,  giving  speeches,  asking  questions 
smd  giving  answers,  and  so  forth,  taking 
copious  notes,  writing  reports,  is  not  any- 
one's Idea  of  enjoying  a  sojourn  overseas, 
especially  dxirlng  the  holiday  period. 

Yet  all  of  this  effort  and  more  was  worth 
the  great  honor  paid  to  us  by  our  dedicated 
VS.  officers  and  men  in  the  field,  schools, 
and  camps  that  we  visited.  Just  the  w^rm 
clasp  of  the  friendly  hands  of  the  troops 
from  our  respective  States  gave  each  oi  us 
a  sense  of  how  much  all  this  meant  to  the 
troops  and  ourselves  in  being  Just  anot(her 
American. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  purpose  of 
this  report  is  to  treat  analytically,  in  a  lim- 
ited sense,  the  data,  facts,  and  material  mftde 
available  through  the  agencies,  publications, 
and  services  presenting  the  same.  The  sub- 
jects at  hand  have  enjoyed  a  wide  and  grow- 
ing public  Interest — primarily  through  the 
exhaustive  study  and  writings  of  expert  fol- 
xmonists  whose  detailed  articles  appear  in 
the  press  auad  Journals  for  avid  public  oon- 
svmiption. 

The  material  presented  herein  is  a  com- 
pilation of  both  the  briefings  received  fcom 
experts  in  this  field  and  authoritative  re- 
portlngs  by  distinguished  newspapermen 
and  columnists.  T 

The  papers  drawn  for  this  report  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  having  the  approval  of 
the  members  in  attendance,  but  must  be 
considered  as  a  factual  report  of  the  subjects 
studied.  Any  comments  or  conclusli>ns 
reached  by  the  chairman  are  subject  to  the 
specific  reservation  of  each  member.  8oi»ie- 
one  had  to  write  a  report.  Therefore,  if  in 
error — may  it  be  an  unintentional  one. 

There  are  references  noted  in  this  report 
that  are  complimentary  to  the  present  ad- 
ministration and  several  others  that  ftre 
critical.  These  statements  are  only  made  for 
tha  purpoae  of  calling  attention  of  the  read- 
er to  the  administration's  position  in  the 
matter.  Certainly  my  Republican  colleagues 
have  the  reserved  right  to  disagree  with  these 
conclusions — perhaps  the  crlUcisms  at  le»st 
shoxild  stand  as  accepted. 


SPECIAL    ORDERS     GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pelly  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bell),  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LiBONATi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  80  minutes,  today,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  F^o  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bell)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Beermann. 

Mr.  Derwinskl 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Multer. 

Mr.  Morris  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  foUowing 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  573.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elmer 
Royal  Pay,  Sr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  721.  An  act  to  amend  section  124  of 
Utle  28,  United  States  Code,  to  transfer  Aus- 
tin, Port  Bend,  and  Wharton  Counties  from 
the  Galveston  division  to  the  Houston  divi- 
sion of  the  southern  district  of  Texas;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1006.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
12,  1960,  for  the  correction  of  inequities  in 
the  construction  of  fishing  vessels,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Pisherles. 

S.  1206.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Oeorgie 
Lou  Rader;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  1269.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Ari- 
zona Milling  Co.  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  founci 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJR.  5888.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  Hoxise  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  according- 
ly (at  12  o'clock  and  21  minutes  pjn.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
joiumed  until  Monday.  October  7.  1963, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
commimlcations  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1262.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  comparison  of  fund  requirements 
for  lease  and  Government  ownership  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  leasing  of 
small-size  and  medium-size  postal  facilities 
by  the  Post  Office  Department;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1263.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  unnecessary  procurement  of  hell- 
copter  components  by  the  Department  of 
the  Navy;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1264.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Pederal  Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entlUed  "A  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Terence  J.  O'Donnell,  Thomas 
P.  Wilcox,  and  CUfford  M.  Springberg"';  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Porelgn  Commerce.  Report  on  Com- 
munication Satellite  Act  of  1962 — the  first 
year  (Rept.  No.  809).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 

H.R.  8702.  A  bill  to  amend  title  Vn  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend 
to  qualified  schools  of  optometry  and  stu- 
dents of  optometry  those  provisions  thereof 
relating  to  student  loan  programs;  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 

HJl.  8703.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  that 
all  adulterated  foods  seized  and  condemned 
under  that  act  must  be  destroyed;  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 

HJl.  8704.  A  blU  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend 
to  qualified  schools  of  optometry  and  stu- 
dents of  optometry  those  provisions  thereof 
relating  to  student  loan  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  McINTIRE: 

H.R.  8705.  A  bill  to  amend  title  Vn  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend 
to  qualified  schools  of  optometry  and  stu- 
dents of  optometry  those  provisions  thereof 
relating  to  student  loan  programs:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  MCX)RHEAD: 

HJl.  8706.  A  bill  to  promote  the  security 
and  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  by  providing  for  a  program  to  assist 
the  several  States  in  further  developing  their 
programs  of  general  university  extension 
education;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 
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By  Mr.  8TAEBLER: 

H.R.  8707.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  to  enlarge. 
Improve,  and  make  permanent  the  student 
loan  programs  thereunder;  to  the  Conmiittee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 

H.R.  8708.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
aircraft  to  carry  out  certain  activities  di- 
rected toward  weather  modification  unless 
the  occupants  of  the  underlying  lands  con- 
sent thereto;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


elgnty  and  ascendancy  over  our  hearts 
and  minds,  as  with  unbroken  vigU  we 
keep  the  perpetual  light  of  faith  burning 
over  the  inner  shrine  of  the  soul.    Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMrs.  DWYER: 

H.R.  8709.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eugene  R. 
Wooster,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  8710.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
K.  Bellek;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PINNEGAN: 

H.R.  8711.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anastasia 
Dancevic;  to  the  Ck^mmittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 

H.R.8712.  A  bUl   for  the  relief  of  Michel 
Harari;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  ROBISON: 

HJl.  8713.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Vin- 
cent Palumbo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  8714.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ge- 
ronlmo  B.  Martinez;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHENCK   (by  request)  : 

H.R.  8715.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  modi- 
fication of  the  existing  mortgage  (held  by  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association)  cov- 
ering Overlook  Mutual  Homes  in  Dayton, 
Ohio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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SENATE 

Thursday,  October  3,  1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meiidian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DX».,  offered  the  foUowlng 
prayer: 

Eternal  God,  as  creatures  of  time  and 
sense,  with  the  fever  of  mortal  days  upon 
our  spirits,  with  wistful  longings  which 
haunt  the  depth  of  our  being,  we  turn 
to  Thee  who  art  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting. 

We  change  with  the  changing  days. 
We  are  fretted  by  every  passing  wind, 
tempest  tossed  and  afraid:  but  Thou  art 
the  same  yesterday,  today,  and  forever. 

Day  by  day  In  this  Chamber,  in  the 
ministry  of  public  affairs,  those  chosen 
by  the  people  to  speak  and  act  for  them 
face  perplexing  decisions  affecting  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  untold  millions  who 
look  to  them  for  the  wise  word  and  the 
right  action.  Wilt  Thou  lift  us  all  from 
the  confusions  and  bafflements  of  these 
days  Into  the  unhurried  calm  of  Thy 
presence  and  to  the  peace  which  is  the 
gift  of  Thy  grace,  and  the  wisdom  which 
is  from  above. 

May  the  spiritual  verities  by  which 
alone  we  really  live,  assert  their  sover- 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  svmdry 
nominations,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (HJl.  4759)  for 
the  relief  of  W.  V.  Grimes,  James  A. 
Powell.  Prank  Grove,  Harry  P.  Nash,  Jr., 
and  Michael  J.  Neofitou,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  aflftxed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (HJl.  5888)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1964,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  it  was  signed  by  the  Vice 
President. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bUl  (H.R.  4759)  for  the  relief  of 
W.  V.  Grimes,  James  A.  Powell,  Prank 
Grove.  Harry  P.  Nash,  Jr.,  and  Michael 
J.  Neofitou,  was  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

Report  on  Dxrnsx  Procurement  From 
Small  and  Othex  Business  Pikms 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Installations  and  Logistics,  trans- 
mitting, pursiiant  to  law,  a  report  on  defense 
procurement  from  small  and  other  business 
firms,  for  the  month  of  July  1963  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banlclng  and  Currency. 

Report  on  Unnecessary  Pkocxjkemxnt  or 
Helicopter  Components 
A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  procurement  of 
helicopter  components,  Department  of  the 
Navy,  dated  September  1963  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


Report  on  Comparison   of  Pdnd   Require- 
ments FOR  Lease  and  Government  Owirta.- 
SHip  OF  Postal  Faciutixs 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  comparison  of  fund  require- 
ments for  lease  and  Government  ownership 
and    other    matters    relating    to    leasing    of 
small-    and   medium-sized    postal   facilities. 
Post    Office    Department,    dated    September 
1963  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee   on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Need  for  Reconsideration  of 
CoSTLT  Proposals  Under  Expansion  and 
Improvement  Program,  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursiiant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  need  for  reconsideration 
of  costly  proposals  under  the  expansion  and 
Improvement  program.  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy, UJ5.  Coast  Guard,  Treasury  E>epartment, 
dated  September  1963  (with  an  accompanying 
report ) ;  to  the  Conamittee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Review  of  Pdndino  Practices  in 
Acquisition  and  Management  of  Real  and 
Related  Personal  Property  Overseas 
A  letter  from  the  Cc«nptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  funding  prac- 
tices in  the  acquisition  and  management  of 
real  and  related  personal  property  overseas 
by  the  Department  of  State,  dated  Septem- 
ber   1963    (with    an    accompanying   report); 
to    the   Committee   on    Government   Opera- 
tions. 

Proposed  Amendment  to  Concession  Con- 
tract IN  Hot  Springs  National  Park 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  concession  con- 
tract with  the  Quai>aw  Bath  House  Co., 
in  Hot  Springs  National  Park  (with  accom- 
panylng  papers);  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Certain 
Aliens 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions 
of  law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the 
reasons  few  ordering  such  suspension  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Oommittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Operations  in  Connection  With 
Bonding  of  Government  Officers  and 
Employees 

A  letter  frcan  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  operations  in  connection  with  the  bonding 
of  Government  officers  and  employees,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1963  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  (Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Objection  is 
heard,  and  the  cleik  will  proceed  to  read 
the  Journal. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  Journal. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sector 
from  Oeorsrla  will  state  It. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Is  an  amendmetit  to 
the  Journal  in  order  after  the  clerk 
reaches  the  portion  of  the  Journal  Which 
a  Senator  may  wish  to  amend,  or  should 
the  amendment  be  offered  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  reading  of  the  Journ^? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  Journal  should  be  oltered 
after  the  entire  Journal  hsw  been  read. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Would  a  Senator  lose 
his  right  to  offer  an  amendment  t<>  the 
Journal  by  then  suggesting  the  ab^nce 
of  a  quonun?  The  Constitution  requires 
that  a  quorum  be  present  for  the  tuans- 
actlon  of  business,  and  it  is  evident  that 
a  quorum  is  not  now  present. 

Mr,  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  call  for 
the  regular  order.  i 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Ch41r  is 
Informed  that  the  precedents  of  the  Ben- 
ate  are  to  the  effect  that  a  quorum  call 
Is  not  In  order  while  the  Journal  is  being 
read. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No,  Mr.  President;  I 
mean  after  the  Journal  has  been  fead. 
but  before  an  amendment  to  the  Journal 
Is  proposed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quqrum 
call  would  be  in  order  at  that  time,  and 
the  Senator  would  not  lose  his  right  to 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  Journal  by 
suggesting  the  absence  of  a  quonuii  at 
that  time.  [ 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  thank  the  Chaif. 
The   VICE   PRESIDENT.     The   Olerk 
will  resume  the  reading  of  the  Journal. 
The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  ion- 
eluded  the  reading  of  the  Journal  ol!  the 
proceedings  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  serve 
notice  that  I  shall  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Journal.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quonmi.  It  might  be  weU  to 
indicate  that  it  will  be  a  live  quonmi. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  suggested  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
presence  of  a  quorum.  i 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  toll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Allott 

Anderson 

Burdlck 

CUrk 

Coop«r 

KUender 

■rrln 

Oore 

Omening 

Hart 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

HIU 


(No.  183  Leg] 

Holland 

HruAlui 

JavlU 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan, Idaho 

KeaUng 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Long.  Mo. 

Mansfield 

McOovern 

Monroney 

Morton 


Neuberger 

Rlblcoff 

RiuseU 

Saltonatall 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparlunan 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Walters 

Williams.  Cbl. 

Young,  N.  I)ak. 

Young.  Ohio 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  B4rt- 
Lrrxl,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  CMr. 
BayhI.  the  Senator  from  Nevada  ClMr. 
Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Missis^ppi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Edmondson],  the  Senltor 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbricht],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Aiicaiisas 
[Mr.  McClmxan],  the  Senator  ffom 
Montana  [Mr.  B^ttcalf],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stdtnis],  and  the 


Senator  from   New  Jersey    [Mr.   Wil- 
liams] are  absent  on  ofQcial  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Englz]  is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  and 
Mr.  PtouTYl  and  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  FoNc]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett], the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSEN],  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DoMiNiCK],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Ooldwater],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  presence  of  absent 
Senators. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  irom.  Oklahoma. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay.  Mr.  Beall.  Mr. 
Bible.  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr.  Brewster.  Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 
Church.  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  E)odd,  Mr. 
Douglas,  Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  INOUYB,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Lausche, 
Mr.  Macnuson,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee,  Mr.  MclNTYRE,  Mr.  McNamara,  Mr. 
Mechem,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
Moss.  Mr.  MuNDT,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  Pearson.  Mr. 
Pell.  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Robertson,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Syming- 
ton, and  Mr.  Yarborough  entered  the 
Chamber  and  answered  to  their  names. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
present. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  had  intended  to  pro- 
pose an  amendment  to  the  Journal  that 
would  enable  the  historians  of  the  future 
who  may  peruse  that  document  to  be 
perfectly  clear  as  to  the  issue  that  was 
before  the  Senate  yesterday  when  the 
point  of  order  was  raised. 

The  Journal  stated  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair.  However,  the  ruling  did  not  in- 
clude any  statements  from  Senators  who 
espoused  the  point  of  order,  as  to  the 
reason  why  the  point  of  order  was  valid. 
On  consideration — perhaps  this  is  due 
to  my  innate  modesty— I  intend  not  to 
propose  the  amendment,  because  if  I 
were  to  do  so  I  would  be  in  the  unusual 
position  of  fighting  for  an  amend- 
ment to  have  my  own  words  and  conten- 
tions placed  in  the  Journal. 

I  should  like  to  propound  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Would  the  Senator 
object  if,  for  the  Record,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  historians  of  the  future  who 
may  refer  to  the  Journal,  If  I  called 


attention  to  the  fact  that  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  is  shown 
in  the  Record?  It  would  be  eminently 
fair  to  do  so  and  completely  right.  The 
Senator's  statement  is  found  at  pages 
18536  to  18540  of  the  Congressionai. 
Record. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  might  over- 
come the  suggestion  about  the  excessive 
modesty  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
that  he  has  referred  to. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's kind  comment. 

A  parhamentary  inquiry,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
win  state  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  the  event  that  a 
resolution  were  submitted  under  the 
fourth  part  of  rule  VII,  providing  for 
the  meeting  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  over  a  given  period  of  time  while 
the  Senate  was  in  session,  would  such 
resolution  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  and  would 
it  be  considered  an  amendment  to  the 
rules? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be 
heard  on  that  point  of  order  before  the 
Chair  rules? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  If  he  wishes  me  to  do  so. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
would  be  delighted  to  have  the  views  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

I  had  intended  to  ask.  as  soon  as  I  was 
able  to  obtain  the  floor,  that  the  regular 
order  under  rule  vn  be  followed.  As  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  stated,  that 
would  call  for  the  Presiding  Officer  to  lay 
before  the  Senate  certain  matters,  in  the 
priority  hidicated  in  the  rule,  until  con- 
current and  other  resolutions  were  called 
for. 

When  that  point  had  been  reached.  It 
would  have  been  my  intention  to  send  to 
the  desk  a  short  resolution,  which  I 
should  like  to  read : 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Employment  and  Manpower  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  author- 
ized to  sit  while  the  Senate  Is  in  session  from 
today,  October  3.  1963.  to  November  30,  1963. 

It  was  my  view,  after  consulting  with 
the  Parllamentaiian  and  discussing  the 
precedents,  that  the  resolution  would  be 
In  order  when  submitted,  and  could  be 
called  up  for  immediate  consideration 
under  a  somewhat  sketchy  ruling  of  the 
late  Vice  President  Barkley,  made  in  1949. 
which  is  the  only  precedent  to  which  the 
Parliamentarian  was  able  to  refer  me  as 
dealing  with  this  point.  My  purpose  was 
to  prevent  one  Senator  from  objecting  to 
a  meeting  of  a  committee,  as  has  been  the 
case  for  several  years  in  the  Senate.  I 
thought  that  I  had  the  law  on  my  side  In 
that  regard,  because  the  Reorganization 
Act  provides: 

No  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  or  of 
the  Hoxase,  except  the  Committee  on  Rules 
of  the  House,  shall  sit  without  special  leave 
whUe  the  Senate  or  the  House,  a«  the  case 
may  be,  is  In  session. 

At  a  hearing  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Standing  Rules  of  the  Committee  on 
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Rules  and  Administration,  held  in  Jime 
of  this  year,  the  distinguished  coauthor 
of  the  Reorganization  Act,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  testi- 
fied: 

In  the  RecM-ganizatlon  Act  we  did  not  In- 
tend absolutely  to  prohibit  oommitteee  from 
sitting  during  Senate  sessions  except  by 
unanlmouB  conaent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
cannot  hear  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania.   The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  continue  to  read: 

We  meant  that  they  should  not  sit  during 
the   Senate  session  without  special  leave. 

I  was  requesting,  by  my  resolution,  spe- 
cial leave.  I  had  hoped  that  this  could 
be  done  without  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion, and  that  the  Senate  would  pass  rea- 
sonably promptly  on  this  request. 

I  was  prepared  to  make  my  argument 
on  why  I  thought  it  was  desirable  for  this 
committee  to  have  leave  to  sit. 

I  still  hope  that  I  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  this  matter  in  due 
course.  I  realize  that  many  parliamen- 
tary obstacles  can  be  thrown  In  my  way. 
I  make  this  comment  to  the  Presiding 
Officer  before  he  rules,  in  order  that  he 
may  understand  what  I  was  trying  to  do. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps I  am  unduly  suspicious.  Of  course, 
I  have  no  particular  feeling  about  the 
resolution  that  the  Senator  wishes  to 
submit.  As  Will  Rogers  used  to  say, 
about  all  I  know  about  what  is  proposed 
for  the  rest  of  the  year  is  what  I  read  in 
the  papers. 

At  least  one  of  those  proposals  has  in- 
volved a  great  many  circuitous  parlia- 
mentary proceedings  in  the  past  in  order 
to  get  it  before  the  Senate.  I  am  refer- 
ring, of  course,  to  the  misnamed  but  ill- 
advised  civil  rights  legislation.  It  never 
gets  to  a  committee,  and  is  brought  up 
under  a  very  tenuous  construction  of  the 
rule.  I  am  somewhat  suspicious  that  a 
resolution  would  be  offered. 

Under  the  provision  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator refers,  leave  would  be  granted  to 
committees  to  meet  when  the  Senate  was 
in  session.  That  is  a  proposal  which  I 
would  not  approve.  It  is  difficult  enough 
to  bring  four  or  five  Senators  to  the 
Chamber  to  undertake  to  enlighten  them, 
without  having  them  all  off  attending 
committees  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

I  merely  wish  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
cedures that  will  be  followed.  It  Is  my 
intention  to  let  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania submit  his  resolution  in  the 
morning  hour,  but  I  wish  to  find  out  the 
procedure  to  be  followed,  so  that  I  will 
know  what  steps  I  may  take  to  counter- 
act such  proposals  in  the  event  a  rash 
of  resolutions  of  this  nature  is  offered  in 
the  future. 

The  Senator  knows  that  he  may  ask 
for  unanimous  consent.  There  is  no 
question  about  leave  being  granted  by 
unanimous  consent  for  committees  to 
meet.  Such  requests  are  usually  granted 
by  unanimous  consent;  but,  of  course, 
anything  that  can  be  done  by  unanimous 
consent  can  be  done  by  resolution. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  First,  the  subject  of  this 
investigation  deals  entirely  with  employ- 
ment, unemployment,  and  the  proper 
utilization  of  manpower.  I  assure  the 
Senator  that  there  are  no  overtones  of 
civil  rights  involved.  The  subcommit- 
tee had  a  civil  rights  matter  before  it 
earlier  this  year,  but  It  was  disposed  of, 
and  has  been  reported  to  the  full  com- 
mittee. So  that  question  is  not  Involved. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  want  to  beg 
that  question  with  the  Senator,  but  al- 
most anything  that  will  be  done  now  or 
during  the  remainder  of  this  year  will 
have  some  overtones  of  civil  rights.  It 
has  been  tied  into  practically  everything 
that  has  come  up.  I  have  read  numer- 
ous articles,  editorials,  columns,  and 
comments  about  the  relationship  of  civil 
rights  to  the  tax  bill.  Certainly  civil 
rights  has  about  as  many  overtones  in 
relation  to  the  tax  bill  as  it  has  with  re- 
spect to  the  Senator's  resolution. 

I  intend  to  let  the  Senator  submit  his 
resolution,  but  I  wished  to  advise  him 
what  the  parliamentary  situation  would 
be  in  the  event  the  Senate  should  be 
confronted  with  a  number  of  similar 
resolutions. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  hearings  which  we 
request— rather,  the  meetings  which  we 
request — are  purely  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  testimony.  It  is  not  intended 
that  the  subcommittee  should  meet  to 
mark  up  any  proposed  legislation.  I  do 
not  know  whether  our  subcommittee  is 
less  diligent  in  attendance  than  some 
others;  but,  by  and  large,  frequently  only 
one  Senator  is  present  to  take  testimony, 
and  rarely  are  more  than  two  or  three 
present,  although  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  are  conscientious  and  drop 
in  at  the  hearings  from  time  to  time.  So 
far  as  attendance  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  concerned,  I  cannot  believe  that 
this  particular  resolution  would  have  any 
great  bearing. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  When  Senators  are 
away  from  the  Chamber,  the  Senate  is 
that  much  weaker. 

If  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to  In- 
quire. I  think  I  know  what  the  Chair's 
reply  wiU  be.  Then  I  wish  to  propose 
another  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  ruling  made  by  Vice 
President  Barkley  in  response  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  appears  in  the  third  column  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  volume  95 
part  3.  page  3964. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
that  ruling;  but  I  was  of  the  opinion 
that  it  was  an  obiter  dictum  decision.  It 
was  not  a  live  case  that  was  before  the 
Senate;  the  ruling  was  made  in  response 
to  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  read  the 
ruling  for  the  benefit  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Very  well. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse]  had  requested  leave  for 
a  committee  to  meet  while  the  Senate 
was  in  session.  The  Vice  President  made 
his  ruling.  I  say  again  that  It  is  not  too 
definiUve  a  ruling,  but  It  is  the  only  one 
we  have  been  able  to  find.    The  request 


was  for  leave  for  a  committee  to  meet. 
Vice  President  Barkley  ruled: 

The  motion  wovUd  undoubtedly  be  de- 
batable; but  the  Chair  is  Inclined  to  the 
opinion,  without  having  looked  Into  the 
matter,  that  such  a  motion  would  be  a  privi- 
leged matter  and  would,  therefore,  take 
precedence  over  the  pending  question.  But 
that  is  not  a  final  decision  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  believe  that 
such  a  ruling  would  be  in  order,  because 
there  is  no  question  pending  in  the  morn- 
ing hour.  There  cannot  be  a  pending 
question  if  the  steps  outlined  In  rule  Vn 
are  followed.  However.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator's resolution  is  in  order.  Any  Sena- 
tor may  submit  a  resolution  to  have  the 
Senate  grant  leave  for  a  committee  to 
meet.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 
Of  course,  the  resolution  would  be  de- 
batable. 

Mr.  CLARK.   Yes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Therefore,  it  would 
not  mean  a  great  deal  if  a  Senator  who 
submitted  such  a  resolution  had  an  ul- 
terior purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  have  a 
ruling  on  my  original  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Parlia- 
mentarians have  considered  the  inquiry 
and  have  pr^ared  a  statement  with  re- 
spect to  it,  with  which  the  Chair  Is  in 
agreement. 

If  a  motion  is  made  to  give  a  committee 
leave  to  sit  for  1  day,  it  would  appear  that 
the  motion,  of  necessity,  would  be  privileged, 
but  debatable.  The  time  problem  would 
seemingly  make  it  necessary  that  such  a 
motion  be  considered  privileged,  since  other- 
wise the  motion  or  resolution  would  have  to 
lie  over  a  day.  The  above  conclusion  appears 
to  be  the  Intent  of  section  1S4C  of  Public 
Law  601  of  the  79th  Corigress — 

Which,  as  the  Senator  is  aware,  is  the 
Reorganization  Act — 

A  motion  to  permit  a  cc«nmlttee  to  meet 
while  the  Senate  Is  In  session,  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  would  appear  to  be  a  suspen- 
sion or  change  of  the  rules  and  would  not  be 
entitled  to  a  privileged  status,  since  the  time 
element  is  not  of  the  same  significance  as  In 
the  case  of  a  1-day  leave  for  a  committee  to 
meet.  Thus,  such  a  motion  involving  the 
meeting  of  a  committee  for  several  days 
would  be  treated  like  any  other  resolution  as 
far  as  procedure  Is  concerned.  If  objection 
Is  heard  to  its  Immediate  consideration,  the 
resolution  goes  over  for  1  day  and  would  be 
laid  down  the  next  legislative  day  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  morning  business.  If  not 
disposed  of  by  2  o'clock  it  would  go  to  the 
calendar  when  there  Is  unfinished  business, 
subject  to  be  brought  up  later  on  motion. 

This  is  the  recommendation  of  the 
Parliamentarian  and  the  Assistant  Par- 
Uamentarian.  It  is  based  on  the  ruling 
made  by  Vice  President  Barkley,  which 
was  tentative  and  referred  to  a  specific 
time  and  specific  date,  and  thus  had 
privileged  status.  It  loses  its  privileged 
status  when  a  number  of  days  are 
covered. 

The  Chair  concurs  m  the  recommenda- 
tion by  the  Parliamentarian  and  the 
Assistant  Parliamentarian. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  objection  were 
heard  to  a  resolution  which  prY)vlded  for 
a  committee  to  meet  for  a  period  of  sev- 
eral days,  the  resolution  would  go  to  the 
calendar,  would  it  not? 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion would  lie  over  I  day.  | 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  would  lie  overi  1 
day;  and  If  the  Senate  adjourned.  tfa|en 
on  the  next  day  that  the  Senate  met, 
the  resolution  would  come  up,  under  nile 
VIL  for  consideration  by  the  Senate.  Is 
that  correct?  j 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  Is  cor- 
rect, j 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Would  a  motion  'to 
refer  the  resolution  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  be  in  order  at 
that  time? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Yes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  resolution  woUld 
be  debatable  when  it  was  called  up  on 
the  following  day,  would  it  not? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  And  the  motion  to 
refer  to  committee  would  be  debatabJie, 
would  it  not? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  ccr- 
rect. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Of  course]  If 
the  resolution  were  not  disposed  of  by 
2  o'clock,  it  would  be  returned  to  the 
calendar.  ' 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  would  be  returned 
to  the  calendar;  and  if  It  were  returned 
to  the  calendar,  It  would  carry  with  it 
the  motion  to  refer  to  committee.  woiUd 
It  not? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Yes. 

l£r.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  thiat 
the  Chair  proceed  with  the  regular  order. 
under  rule  VII. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Momlhg 
business  Is  In  order  under  rule  vn.  As 
the  Chair  understands,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  does  not  desire  to  offer  1^ 
amendment  to  the  Journal.  I 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No,  Mr.  President  J  I 
do  not  desire  to  offer  my  amendment  Tto 
the  Journal,  for  the  reasons  assigned 
previously. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, '  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  will  state  it.  [ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Did  I  correctly 
understand  the  Chair  to  state  that  morn- 
ing business  is  now  In  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     That  Is  cc 
rect;  morning  business  is  in  order,  under 
rule  vn. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry.  [ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvanlia, 
to  permit  him  to  propound  a  parliamen- 
tary Inqtiiry.  I 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  not  my  motion  thit 
the  Chair  proceed  in  accordance  with 
rule  vn  in  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  would 
be  the  regular  order,  unless  a  request^o 
proceed  otherwise  were  made  and  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President, 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDETNT.  The  Senl- 
tor  from  Montana  will  state  it.  T 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Did  I  correctty 
imderstand  the  Chair  to  state— before 
the  question  was  raised  by  the  dlsti4- 
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guiahed  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
CuuuE] — that  we  are  in  the  morning 
hour? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  morning 
hour  take  precedence  over  the  presenta- 
tion of  petitions,  memorials,  and  reports 
of  standing  and  select  committees? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  a 
part  of  the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
morning  hour? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  a  Senator  then 
seeks  recognition,  in  order  to  submit 
morning  hour  business,  will  it  be  In  order 
for  him  to  be  so  recognized? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  a  Senator 
asks  for  the  regular  order,  he  will  iiave 
to  ask  for  the  regiilar  order  as  specified 
under  rule  Vn,  which  Is,  first,  the 
presentation  of  petitions  and  memorials. 

When  that  is  concluded,  then  Sena- 
tors will  be  recognized  for  the  submission 
of  reports  of  standing  committees. 

When  that  is  concluded.  Senators  will 
be  recognized  for  the  introduction  of  bills 
and  joint  resolutions. 

All  that  is  in  accordance  with  the  rule. 

The  presentation  of  petitions  and  me- 
morials is  now  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
seek  recognition  under  the  morning 
hour. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  my  request,  becaiose  in  the 
meantime  I  wish  to  make  a  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  is  recognized  for  the  pur- 
ix>se  of  making  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; I  have  decided  not  to  make  it,  for 
I  believe  it  would  be  turned  down. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  could  make  a  motion  to 
take  up  any  morning  hour  business  he 
wishes  to  have  taken  up. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  make  a  few  remarks  on  cer- 
tain subjects,  and  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record,  in  connection  with  these  re- 
marks, certain  speeches,  comments, 
newspaper  articles,  and  so  forth. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

Mr.  CLARBl  Mr.  President,  with  deep 
regret,  I  must  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then  I  wonder 
whether  there  are  any  petitions  and  me- 
morials to  be  presented. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Are  there 
any  petitions  and  memorials  which  Sen- 
ators wish  to  present? 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  OF 
STATE  OF  ILLINOIS  CALLS  FOR  OI 
BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  a  resolution,  from  the  Illinois 
House  of  Representatives,  which  calls 
upon  Congress  to  pass  a  certain  law.  Is 
the  presentation  of  that  resolution  now 
in  order,  under  the  riile? 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  Is  in  or- 
der; and.  under  the  rule,  It  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  This  Is  a  peU- 
tlon 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion Is  not  now  debatable. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  It  Is  a  petition 
of  the  Illinois  House  of  Representatives, 
requesting  Congress  to  pass  the  GI  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Debate  on 
the  resolution  Is  not  now  In  order. 

The  resolution  presented  by  Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH  Is  as  follows: 

RxsOLunoN 

Whereas  the  key  to  the  success  of  this 
country  In  the  future  Is  based  upon  the  edu- 
cation of  Its  citizens;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  our  Nation  was 
Indeed  very  wise  In  extending  certain  educa- 
tional benefits  to  veterans  who  were  Inducted 
prior  to  January  31,  1865;  and 

Whereas  veterans  who  were  inducted  Into 
the  armed  services  after  January  31.  1955, 
no  longer  received  such  educational  benefits 
from  our  Nation  and  as  a  result  our  country 
Is  suffering:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  73d  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  That  we  respectfully  urge  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  extend  educa- 
tional benefits  to  our  veterans  who  were  in- 
ducted after  January  31,  1955. 

Jot»k  20,  1963. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  SENATE 
COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AF- 
FAIRS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  resolution,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  National  Convention  of  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  urging  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  on  record  as  recommending  the 
establishment  of  a  Senate  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  In  the  presentation 
of  this 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President. 
Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  cannot 
hear  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
presentation  of  the  resolution,  am  I  en- 
titled to  be  heard  briefly? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  No;  debate 
is  not  now  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Then  I  now  present 
the  resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received,  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and  printed  In  the  Record,  under 
the  rule. 

The  resolution  presented  by  Mr.  Keat- 
ing was  received,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
as  follows : 

Establishment  of  a  CoMMimE  on  Veterans' 
Attaixs  in  the  UJS.  Senate 

Whereas  the  UJS.  House  of  Representatives 
has  a  standing  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs while  the  Senate  has  none;  and 

Whereas  a  similar  committee  In  the  Sen- 
ate would  be  of  Immeasurable  assistance  In 
the  study  and  review  of  all  legislation  per- 
taining to  veterans;  and 

Whereas  such  a  committee  would  stimulate 
a  better  understanding  of  the  veterans'  prob- 
lems among  their  colleagues:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  In  national  convention  assembled 
at  Atlantic  City.  N.J..  August  l»-25.  1962. 
go  on  record  as  recommending  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  In 
the  U.S.  Senate. 
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TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  LAND  IN 
CITY  OP  DETROIT.  MICH.,  FOR  A 
LOW-RENT  HOUSING  PROJECT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  unfinished  business, 
which  is  Calendar  No.  487,  House  bill 
772. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  unfin- 
ished business  will  be  read  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HH. 
772)  to  provide  for  the  transfer  for  urban 
renewal  purposes  of  land  piu-chased  for 
a  low-rent  housing  project  in  the  city 
of  Detroit.  Mich. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  question  is 
not  debatable. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business.  Calendar  No.  487,  House  bill 
772. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  motion 
is  not  debatable.  The  motion  is  made 
imder  the  authority  of  rule  VII.  para- 
graph 3 : 

3.  DntU  the  morning  business  shaU  have 
been  concluded,  and  so  announced  from  the 
Chair,  or  untU  the  hour  of  1  o'clock  has 
arrived,  no  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  any  bill,  resolution,  rejxjrt  of 
a  committee,  or  other  subject  upon  the  Cal- 
endar BhaU  be  entertained  by  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

The  hour  of  1  o'clock  having  arrived, 
the  Chair  can  entertain  such  motion. 

TTie  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Montana.  The 
motion  is  not  debatable.  [Putting  the 
question.] 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bUl  (H.R.  772)  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer for  urban  renewal  purposes  of  land 
purchased  for  a  low-rent  housing  project 
in  the  city  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  mthhold  that 
suggestion? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to 
speak  on  this  bill;  but  first,  in  accord 
with  the  traditions  and  customs  of  the 
Senate — all  of  which  I  do  not  agree 
with — I  believe  this  Is  a  good  time  to 
bring  up  some  other  subjects. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  but  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  I  had  better 
wait  until  I  obtain  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  pending 
bill  is  debatable;  but  the  debate  does  not 
necessarily  have  to  be  germane  to  the 
bill.  The  Senator  from  Montana  may 
proceed. 


REQUEST    FOR    TRANSACTION    OP 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
morning  hour  and  that  the  time  avail- 
able to  each  Senator  who  participates  in 
the  morning  hour  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Objection  is 
heard. 


THANKSGIVING  AWARD  BY  CLARKE 
COLLEGE,  DUBUQUE,  IOWA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  very  dear  friend 
of  mine.  Sister  Mary  Benedict.  BVM. 
President  of  Clarke  College,  of  Dubuque, 
Iowa.     In  the  letter  she  states: 

Because  the  welfare  of  our  country  is  a 
dominant  value  In  your  life,  we  believe  that 
you  may  be  interested  In  the  enclosed  an- 
nouncement. 

We  ask  your  prayers  that  the  Thanksgiving 
Award  may  help  to  "refocus  attention  on  the 
true  meaning  of  Thanksgiving,"  and  to  In- 
spire our  youth  to  greater  reverence  for  their 
heritage,  greater  awareness  of  their  respon- 
sibilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
press  release  covering  this  subject,  from 
Clarke  College,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

On  October  3.  1863,  Abraham  Lincoln  is- 
sued the  first  national  Thanksgiving  proc- 
lamation. 

In  recognition  of  the  centennial  anniver- 
sary of  the  proclamation.  Clarke  College  is 
planning  to  confer  a  Thanksgiving  Award 
on  an  American  whose  life  reveals  awareness 
of  the  blessings  of  freedom,  opportunity,  and 
dignity  Insured  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  whose  service  to  the  coun- 
try and  Its  citizens  merits  distinction. 

The  first  award  will  be  made  at  a  special 
Thanksgiving  convocation  on  November  26 
at  the  college.  It  will  be  a  symbolic  figurine 
designed  by  the  Clarke  art  department. 

Sister  Mary  Benedict,  BVM,  Clarke  presi- 
dent, announcing  the  convocation  and  the 
award,  said  that  they  are  a  means  to  achieve 
in  a  special  manner  one  of  the  alms  of  the 
college:  "to  alert  students  (Clarke  is  a  col- 
lege for  women)  to  their  potential  (as 
women)  for  infiuenclng  world  situations  and 
transmitting  spiritual  and  esthetic  values." 

With  pressure  increasing  against  public 
recognition  of  God  in  the  dally  life  of  the 
public  schools,  church-related  schools,  Sis- 
ter believes,  have  an  extra  duty  to  reverence 
Him  as  the  source  of  life  and  truth.  A  new 
emphasis  on  Thanksgiving  as  a  significant 
and  symbolic  holiday  may  help  to  achieve 
this. 

The  Honorable  Win  G.  Knoch.  Judge  of 
the  U.8.  Court  of  Appeals  in  Chicago  and  a 
member  of  the  Clarke  Lay  Advisory  Board, 
is  chairman  of  the  committee  which  will 
select  the  first  Thanksgiving  Award  recipi- 
ent. Committee  memt>ers  are  Clarke  fac- 
ulty and  lay  board  members.  The  recipient 
wlU  be  announced  early  in  November. 

"Originally  a  day  of  thanks  to  God  tor  the 
blessings  of  life  In  the  New  World,"  Judge 
Knoch  observes.  "Thanksgiving  has  become 
for  many  people  a  festival  of  food  and  foot- 
ball, excellent  things  in  themselves  but  not 
substitutes  for  faith  and  freedom.  The  aim 
of  the  award  is  to  refocus  attention  on  the 


true  meaning  of  Thanksgiving,  without 
abandoning  its  traditional  trimmings." 

Significantly,  Clarke  beUeves.  a  woman 
was  Influential  In  inspiring  Abraham  Lin- 
coln to  make  the  1863  Thanksgiving  proc- 
lamation. 

Sarah  Josepha  Hale,  editor  of  Godey's  Lady 
Book,  had  urged  successive  presidents  to  pro- 
claim a  national  day  of  thanks  to  God.  Her 
final  editorial  on  the  subject  appeared  in  the 
September  1863  Issue  of  the  magazine.  Lin- 
coln's response  followed  within  a  month. 

In  1621,  WlUlam  Bradford,  Governor  of  the 
Plymouth  Colony,  ordered  the  first  Thanks- 
giving celebration  in  New  England.  In  1754. 
the  Dutch  Colony  of  New  York  observed  such 
a  day. 

George  Washington  Issued  a  proclamation 
in  1789  in  thanksgiving  for  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution.  But  the  national  holiday 
dates  from   1863. 


CONFLICTING  SCIENTIFIC  VIEW  ON 
THE  EFFECTS  OF  RADIATION  ON 
CHILDREN  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
UTAH  RESULTING  FROM  ATMOS- 
PHERIC TESTS  CONDUCTED  IN 
NEVADA  LAST  YEAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  October  2.  1963. 
there  appears  an  article,  by  John  W. 
Finney,  which  deals  with  the  conflicting 
scientific  views  on  the  eflfects  on  children 
and  infants  in  the  State  of  Utah  from 
iodine  131  fallout  which  resulted  from 
the  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere  in 
Nevada  last  year. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  now 
admits,  apparently,  that  "a  few"  Utah 
children  may  have  received  a  dosage  of 
7  to  14  rads  of  iodine  131  to  the  thyroid 
from  these  tests,  although  other  scien- 
tists have  suggested  that  the  figure  is 
much  greater.  In  any  event,  we  should 
bear  In  mind  that  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council  recommends  that  the  dosage  to 
children's  thyroid  be  held  to  below  half  a 
roentgen  a  year;  and  a  roentgen  and  a 
rad  are  about  the  same  measure.  In 
short,  the  Atcxnic  Energy  Commission, 
after  a  disturbing  and  prolonged  re- 
luctance to  face  this  matter  frankly,  has 
now  acknowledged  that  "a  few"  children 
have  been  exposed  to  cancer- inducing 
radiation  of  the  thyroid  many  times 
above  what  is  regarded,  not  as  safe — 
no  radiation  is  safe — but  as  tolerable. 
And  how  many  children  constitute  "a 
few  children"? 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  this  news  story 
underscores  what  was  a  major  considera- 
tion in  the  Senate's  recent  endorsement 
of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty — ^the  dan- 
ger of  nuclear  tests,  wherever  they  may 
take  place,  to  the  health  of  all  human 
beings,  and  particularly  to  the  health  of 
children.  If  a  postscript  is  needed  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  decisions  the  Sen- 
ate reached  in  agreeing  to  essay  this  first 
step,  this  article  provides  it.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  2.  1963] 

AEC  Retreats  on  Utah  Pallottt — Sats  a  Few 

Cbilorkn  Mat  Have  Got  High  Dosages 

(By  John  W.  Finney) 
Washikcton.  October  1. — ^The  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  has  acknowledged  that  "a 
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few"  children  In  Utah  may  have  received 
radiation  doeee  exceeding  permlnible  pei^se- 
tlme  Ilmlta  ••  a  result  of  atoml«  teata  In 
Nevada  In  1903. 

The  Oommlaalon,  however,  disputed  oon- 
tentlona  by  non-Oovemment  ■clentlets  that 
thotuanda  of  children  In  Statea  adjoining 
the  Nevada  teet  site  had  been  lubjectecl  to 
medically  algnlflcant  amounts  of  radloacllve 
Iodine  as  a  resvUt  of  atmospheric  tests  In  the 
last  12  years. 

The  Commission  statement,  supplied  to 
the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  represented  the  latest  chap- 
ter in  a  sometimes  bitter  debate  over  the 
amoimt  of  Iodine  181  that  was  falling  mear 
the  Nevada  test  site  and  entering  the  t|iy- 
rolds  of  children. 

aZPOBT    TO    COMMISSION 

The  debate  began  about  a  year  ago  wllen 
Dr.  Harold  A.  Knapp,  then  of  the  Comn|ls- 
slon's  Fallout  Studies  Branch,  submitted  a 
sclentifle  paper  suggesting  that  some  chil- 
dren In  communities  near  the  Nevada  (est 
site  might  have  received  doses  to  the  thyroid 
from  fallout  iodine  measured  in  hundreds 
of  roentgens. 

The  Federal  Radiation  Council,  for  nor- 
mal peacetime  operations,  recommends  t|iat 
the  thyroid  dose  to  infants  be  limited  j  to 
half  a  roentgen  a  year.  i 

The  Knapp  report  was  challenged  on  the 
grounds  that  the  conclusions  rested  on  \|n- 
proved  assumptions. 

It  was  apparent  that  the  Commlssjon 
staff  was  reluctant  to  permit  publication  of 
the  report  for  fear  it  would  reflect  unfa- 
vorably on  the  oft-repeated  assertions  by  the 
Commission  that  the  Nevada  tests  were  so 
conducted  that  no  significant  amount  of 
radioactivity  went  beyond  the  test  site. 

The  debate  came  out  Into  the  open  in  4u- 
gust  In  the  fallout  hearings  by  a  Joint  ato4ilc 
subcommittee. 

Following  much  the  same  line  of  analysis 
as  Dr.  Knapp,  a  University  of  Utah  group 
and  the  St.  Louis  Committee  for  Nuclear 
Information  submitted  reports  showing  that 
in  some  smaU  communities  in  Nevada  and 
Utah  children  could  have  received  radiation 
ranging  into  the  hxindreds  if  not  thousands 
of  roentgens  from  atomic  tests  since  196?. 

The  Commission  statement,  reportedly  <he 
result  of  considerable  debate,  was  supplied 
the  committee  in  answer  to  these  assertions. 

The  statement  said  that  "it  may  be  tl^t 
a  few  Utah  infants  received  as  much  as  7  to 
14  rads  (a  radiation  xinit  closely  correspoi|d- 
Ing  to  a  roentgen)  to  the  thyroid  gland  in 
the  summer  of  1962." 

The  statement  gave  no  definition  of  h^iw 
many  children  it  meant  by  "a  few"  or  hbw 
It  had  reached  the  conclusions  on  the  amoi^it 
of  radiation. 


ADDRESS     BY     DOUGLAS     DI 
SECRETARY  OP  THE   TREASURE 
BEFORE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OP  IN- 
TERNATIONAL MONETARY  FUHD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  ^  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  pi^ntfed 
in  the  RzcoRD  an  excellent  speech  by  the 
Honorable  Douglas  Dillon,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  before  the  annual  meetitig 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[•ON. 


RSBCARKS  or  THE  HONOSABLX  DOTTCLAS  DtLLC 

SscarTAmT  or  thi  Trzasotit  or  the  UNnSD 
States  and  U.S.  Oovexnok  or  the  Int^s- 

NATIONAL      MONrTAST      FUND,      BETOSE     TflE 

Annual    B^eeting    or   the    iNTEaNATioNAL 

MoNKTAKT  Fund,  Tuesdat,  Octobks  1,  1963 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  I  ask  you  to 

Join  with  me  in  paying  tribute  to  our  late. 


great  oolleague  and  good  friend.  Per  Jacobs- 
son.  Firmly  dedicated  throughout  his  long 
and  distinguished  career  to  the  cause  ot  fi- 
nancial stability,  he  guided  the  Interna- 
tional Ifonetary  Fund  with  a  deep  under- 
standing ot.  the  needs  and  realities  of  his 
times.  The  reqwnsibiliUee  of  Managing  Di- 
rector have  now  passed  into  the  capable 
hands  of  Pierre-Paul  Schweltaer.  His  wlll- 
ingneas  to  assume  these  duties  provides  mb 
with  fresh  ass\irance  that  the  Fund,  building 
on  its  cvurent  strength  and  Influence  at  the 
center  of  the  InternationaJ  monetary  system, 
wUl  successfully  meet  the  fresh  challenges 
that  lie  ahead. 

It  Is  also  a  pleasure  to  welcome  to  the  Fund 
family  an  unusually  large  niunber  of  new 
members,  bringing  our  group  to  more  than 
100.  The  election  of  a  19th  Executive  Direc- 
tor who  will  cast  the  votes  of  a  group  o*  the 
many  new  African  members  is  symbolic  of 
the  Increasing  usefulness  of  the  Fund  to  the 
emerging  nations. 

I  am  sure  that  each  of  these  new  members 
will  profit  from  the  important  assistance  the 
Fund  can  render  to  their  further  develop- 
ment through  its  expftndlng  program  of  tech- 
nical assistance  in  the  areas  of  central  bank- 
ing and  fiscal  practices  and  policies,  through 
its  regular  consultations,  and  by  providing 
timely  financial  8upix)rt  for  well -conceived 
stabilization  programs.  In  addition,  the  new 
compensatory  financing  facilities  announced 
last  March  mark  an  Important  and  construc- 
tive advance  in  the  services  available  to 
members  heavily  dependent  upon  exports  of 
primary  cotnmodltles. 

These  activities  In  support  of  balanced, 
dynamic  growth  are,  of  course,  complemented 
by  those  of  the  Fund's  companion  Bretton 
Woods  Institution,  the  World  Bank  and  its 
affiliates,  now  under  the  able  direction  of 
George  Woods.  I  should  mention  particu- 
larly at  this  year's  meeting  the  work  of 
the  International  Development  Association, 
whose  activities  in  so  short  a  span  of  time 
offer  so  much  promise  for  the  future.  Action 
by  the  Part  One  countries  on  the  proposals 
for  Increasing  its  resources  will  mark  an- 
other milestone  in  the  work  to  which  it  Is 
dedicated  and  in  which  we  are  all  Joined 
together. 

The  successive  annual  reports  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  have  expertly 
traced  the  evolution  of  our  international 
monetary  systems  since  World  War  n.  They 
have  also  made  clear  that  new  problems 
have  a  way  of  emerging  as  older  ones  are 
solved.  The  report  for  1963  is  no  exception. 
In  particular,  it  deals  at  some  length  with 
the  adequacy  of  existing  arrangements  for 
providing  international  liquidity  during  the 
coming  years.  The  authors  point  out  that 
liquidity  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  the  aggre- 
gate of  official  holdings  of  gold  or  foreign 
excliange,  and  they  review  the  progress  made 
in  recent  years — in  considerable  part  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Fund  itself— In  supple- 
menting these  resources  with  international 
credit.  But  the  report  also  recognizes  that 
the  needs  of  nations  for  assured  means  of 
financing  balance  of  payments  deficits — 
either  by  drawing  upon  a  stock  of  liquid 
assets  or  by  means  of  borrowing — can  be  ex- 
pected to  increase  over  time.  At  the  same 
time,  as  the  deficit  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments of  the  United  States  is  narrowed  and 
closed,  that  deficit  wUl  no  longer  contribute 
to  the  liquidity  of  other  nations  in  the  man- 
ner and  magnitude  of  the  last  few  years. 

The  Fund's  report  has  now  been  supple- 
mented by  the  thoughtful  and  important 
statement  of  its  new  Managing  Director. 
Mr.  Schweitzer  indicated  that  the  Fund  ex- 
pects to  study  the  problems  of  international 
liquidity  and  has  expressed  the  Fund's  readi- 
ness to  cooperate  with  others  In  such  a  study. 
He  points  out  that  studies  of  this  problem 
are  timely  even  though  there  is  at  present  no 
sign  of  any  shortage  In  International  liquid- 


ity. He  has  also  given  us  his  view  that  the 
Fund  should  be  at  the  center  of  whatever 
strengthening  of  the  international  monetary 
system  may  prove  to  be  desirable.  The  United 
States  finds  itself  in  general  agreement  with 
all  of  these  thoughts. 

But  in  discussing  this  matter,  I  would  like 
to  make  one  point  crystal  clear:  The  United 
States  does  not  view  possible  improvements 
in  the  methods  of  supplying  international 
Uquidlty  as  relieving  it  of  the  compelling  and 
immediate  task  of  reducing  its  own  pay- 
ments deficit.  Indeed,  it  is  largely  the  pros- 
pect of  the  elimination  of  the  U.S.  payments 
deficit  that  makes  it  necesasry  and  advisable 
to  undertake  these  studies. 

Nor  can  the  provision  of  appropriate  fa- 
cilities for  international  liquidity  relieve 
nations  of  their  Joint  responsibilities  for 
effective  and  timely  action  to  eliminate  such 
imbalances  in  trade  and  payments  as  may 
arise  In  the  future.  In  a  world  of  fixed  ex- 
change rates  and  convertible  currencies,  defi- 
cits and  surpluses  emerge  from  a  wide  va- 
riety of  causes,  both  domestic  and  inter- 
national. The  necessity  to  make  cash  out- 
lays for  defense  and  aid.  shifts  in  the  basic 
pattern  of  demand  for  internationally  traded 
goods,  the  development  of  new  products, 
resources  and  production  techniques,  and 
developments  in  capital  markets  can  be 
Just  as  Important  as  changes  in  average  price 
levels  and  aggregate  demand  within  coun- 
tries. 

The  adjustments  necessary  to  correct  these 
deficits  and  surpluses  take  time  if  they  are 
to  proceed  in  an  orderly  fashion,  without 
damaging  consequences  for  either  domestic 
growth  and  stability  or  the  free  flow  of  trade 
among  nations.  That  is  why,  as  part  of 
the  adjustment  process,  a  country  experienc- 
ing deficits  needs  reserves  to  draw  upon,  or 
credit  that  It  can  rely  upon.  That  is  also 
why  a  country  receiving  the  counterp>art  in 
surpluses  needs  assets  of  assured  value,  in 
amounts  and  forms  that  will  not  disrupt  its 
own  economy.  But  in  the  last  analysis 
without  effective  adjustments  by  both  defi- 
cit and  surplus  countries,  no  amount  of 
liquidity  will  enable  us  to  achieve  the  mu- 
tual benefits  of  a  closely  integrated  world 
economy  within  a  framework  of  steady 
growth  accompanied  by  monetary  stability. 

The  challenge  Implicit  in  this  situation  is 
clear.  Side  by  side  with  our  studies  of  pos- 
sible liquidity  needs,  we  must  oonscioiisly 
seek  out  means  of  improving  the  process  of 
international  adjustment  Itself,  while  pre- 
serving our  separate  abilities  to  meet  our  re- 
spective domestic  needs. 

This  is  a  lau-ge  order,  but  one  that  Is  well 
within  our  capacities.  Much  has  been 
learned  from  the  experience  of  recent  years. 
We  have  come  to  recognize  that  in  shaping 
domestic  policies  and  choosing  from  the 
various  tools  available  for  use,  their  vary- 
ing impact  upon  our  external  accounts,  and 
upon  those  of  our  trading  partners,  must  be 
taken  fully  into  account.  There  is  greater 
awareness  of  the  need  to  identify  and  elim- 
inate those  market  rigidities  that  inhibit  the 
process  of  adjustment.  And  we  are  learning 
that  new  techniques  can  be  developed  for 
assisting  the  process  of  adjustment  that  are 
consistent  with  domestic  goals  and  com- 
petitive markets. 

Much  of  this  can  be  illustrated  by  analysis 
of  the  position  of  the  United  States,  faced  as 
we  are  with  the  twin  tasks  of  achieving 
more  rapid  growth  at  home  while  simul- 
taneously closing  the  troublesome  gap  in  our 
balance  of  payments.  And  many  of  the 
lessons  of  this  experience,  I  believe,  will 
prove  sooner  or  later  to  be  more  generally 
applicable  to  the  problems  of  international 
adjustment. 

Business  activity  in  the  United  States  has 
continued  to  expand  over  the  past  year  at  a 
fairly  steady  pace.  Total  output  has  now 
reached  a  rate  erf  over  $585  billion  a  year — In 


real  terms  more  than  13  percent  above  the 
level  of  early  1961. 

Measured  against  other  peactime  expan- 
sions of  the  past  40  years,  this  performance 
has  been  encouraging.  All  but  one  of  these 
recovery  i>erlods  have  now  been  equalled  or 
exceeded  in  terms  of  percentage  increase  in 
output,  and  that  single  exception  took  place 
only  after  the  steep  declines  in  production 
during  the  early  1930'8.  Prices  of  manu- 
factured goods  have  remained  virtually  un- 
changed during  the  current  expansion, 
extending  the  period  of  stability  that  has 
existed  since  1958.  However,  unemployment 
is  stlU  excessive.  And  we  are  not  fully 
utilizing  our  available  savings  of  our  existing 
productive  plant  capacity.  True,  investment 
activity  has  risen  In  response  to  Increases  in 
demand  and  to  measures  Introduced  a  year 
ago  to  liberalize  the  tax  treatment  of  de- 
preciation and  provide  an  Investment  tax 
credit.  But  new  Investment  still  remains 
below  the  levels  required  to  support  a  full 
employment  economy  and  to  assure  the  po- 
sition of  our  industry  among  the  leaders  in 
technological  progress. 

At  the  same  time,  our  overall  balance  of 
payments  has  responded  slowly  to  the  series 
of  measures  we  have  undertaken  since  1961. 
The  overall  deficit  was  reduced  to  $2.2  billion 
in  1962,  from  $3.9  billion  in  1960.  and  $2.4 
billion  in  1961.  But  the  deficit  grew  mark- 
edly larger  during  the  first  half  of  1963. 

When  this  situation  first  became  apparent, 
we  made  a  thorough -going  review  of  our  en- 
tire balancc-of-paymenu  program,  which 
culminated  in  a  series  of  decisions  announced 
by  the  President  on  July  18.  Resulting  pro- 
grams now  underway  will,  by  the  end  of  next 
year,  bring  a  reduction  of  $1  bUlion  In  the 
annual  rate  of  dollar  expenditures  abroad 
for  defense,  aid,  and  other  Government  pro- 
grams. Savings  of  similar  magnitude  are 
also  expected  on  capital  accounts  as  a  result 
of  the  proposed  interest  equalization  tax 
and  the  firmer  structure  of  short-term  in- 
terest rates  accompanying  the  recent  one- 
half  of  1  percent  Increase  In  the  Federal  Re- 
serve discount  rate.  We  can  already  see 
indications  that  the  deterioration  in  our 
accounts  during  the  first  half  of  the  year 
Is  being  arrested. 

These  new  actions  will  complement  and 
reinforce  the  longer  run  measures  we  have 
been  taking  to  achieve  both  external  balance 
and  more  rapid  domestic  growth.  Basic  to 
our  strategy  lor  achieving  these  twin  goals  is 
a  broad  program  of  Individual  and  corporate 
tax  reduction  totaling  $11  billion,  which, 
after  passage  by  our  House  of  Representetives 
last  week,  is  now  before  our  Senate.  It  will 
provide  an  Impetus  to  the  domestic  economy 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  our  interna- 
Uonal  poslUon.  It  wlU  give  Increased  flexl- 
biUty  to  our  monetary  authorities  in  meeting 
balance-of-pkayments  requirements.  The 
added  incentives  for  use  of  caplui  In  the 
United  States  will  enhance  the  relative  at- 
tractiveness of  Investment  here  for  Amer- 
icans and  foreigners  alike.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Increased  producUvlty  associated  with 
rising  investment,  together  with  greater  In- 
centives to  develop  and  market  new  prod- 
ucU  and  to  apply  more  rapidly  the  fruits  of 
our  vast  research  capablllUes,  will  reinforce 
the  efforts  we  are  making  to  Increase  our 
exports. 

Our  ability  to  expand  production — which 
is  implicit  in  our  current  unemployment.  In 
our  rapidly  growing  labor  force,  and  in  our 
margin  of  underutilized  industrial  capacity — 
provides  protection  against  upward  price 
pressures  as  the  stimulus  from  the  tax  pro- 
gram takes  hold.  Meanwhile,  we  are  con- 
tinuing successfully  to  finance  our  budgetary 
deficit  outside  the  banking  system.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  year  that  ended  August  31,  the 
latest  date  for  which  figures  are  available, 
the  combined  holdings  of  Ooremment  debt 
in   the   hands   of   our  Federal   Reserve   and 


commercial  banks  declined  by  more  than 
$l>/i  bUlion.  We  have  also  made  further 
progress  In  improving  the  maturity  struc- 
ture of  our  marketable  debt.  As  a  result  of 
our  latest  advance  refunding,  the  average 
life  of  that  debt  exceeded  5V4  years  for  the 
first  time  since  1956.  We  are  not  faced, 
therefore,  with  the  kind  of  excessive  liquid- 
ity that  could  fuel  infiationary  developments 
as  our  economy  moves  toward  fuller  em- 
ployment. 

Perhaps  most  significant  of  all  In  terms 
of  the  outlook  for  prices,  our  manufacturing 
labor  costs  per  unit  of  output  have  declined 
over  the  past  3  years — the  first  time  since 
World  War  U  that  this  basic  measure  of 
our  competitive  strength  has  improved  for  so 
long  a  period,  or  during  a  time  of  substantial 
recovery.  And  the  rate  of  wage  Increases  in 
our  manufacturing  Industry  Is  holding 
within  the  range  of  past  and  anticipated 
productivity  increases. 

In  this  way,  we  are  encouraging  basic  cor- 
rective forces  in  terms  of  costs  and  prices 
that  should  provide  a  firm  base  for  improv- 
ing our  trading  position,  thus  contributing 
to  the  orderly  adjustment  of  our  entire  bal- 
ance of  payments.  Highly  tentative,  but 
nonetheless  encouraging,  signs  of  an  im- 
provement in  our  international  competitive 
position  are  developing.  But  it  is  clear  that 
the  contribution  that  exports  can  make  to 
overall  balance  will  be  heavily  dependent 
upon  the  adjustment  policies  of  other  na- 
tions as  well.  By  this  I  do  not.  of  coiu^, 
mean  to  suggest  that  surplus  nations  have 
a  responsibility  to  inflate,  any  more  than  it 
would  be  consistent  with  oiu-  Internal  needs 
to  force  deflation.  Nor,  in  our  particular 
situation,  would  it  be  reasonable  to  look 
only — or  primarily — to  Increases  in  our  com- 
mercial trade  balance  as  the  solution  for 
our  payments  problem. 

But  opportunities  do  exist  for  surplus  na- 
tions, in  Instances  where  inflationary  pres- 
sures are  evident,  to  serve  the  interests  both 
of  their  own  domestic  stability  and  of  ex- 
ternal balance  by  reducing  or  eliminating 
barriers  to  Imports,  Including  those  from  the 
United  States.  In  the  search  for  effective 
adjustment  mechanisms  within  the  context 
of  a  convertible  currency  system,  this  kind 
of  action,  it  seems  to  me.  can  become,  for 
surplus  countries,  a  modern  substitute  for 
the  Inflationary  price  adjustments  that  we 
must  all  do  everything  we  can  to  avoid. 

A  basic  factor  in  our  own  deficit  position 
has  been  the  heavy  burden  we  carry  for  the 
defense  of  the  free  world  and  for  assisting 
the  development  of  less  favored  nations. 
This  burden,  in  a  wider  context.  Is  an  In- 
escapable part  of  the  kind  of  world  we  live 
In.  But  we  are  also  learning  that  methods 
of  handling  these  Oovernment  outpay- 
ments,  and  more  appropriate  distribution  of 
their  balance-of-payments  impact,  can  also 
contribute  to  the  adjustment  process  with- 
out subverting  their  essential  purpose. 

Important  savings  have  already  been  made 
in  this  area,  reducing  net  outflows  under  our 
defense  and  aid  programs  from  $3.8  billion  in 
1960  to  $3  billion  in  1962.  A  large  portion 
of  this  improvement  can  be  traced  to  the 
recognition  by  some  European  countries  of 
their  growing  capacity  to  assume  a  greater 
share  of  the  foreign  exchange  costs  of  the 
common  defense.  As  a  result,  the  drain  on 
our  payments  from  maintaining  our  troops 
in  Germany  and  Italy  is  now  virtually  fully 
offset  by  their  purchase  of  military  equip- 
ment and  supplies  frcHn  the  United  States — 
equipment  which,  because  of  the  size  and 
flexibility  of  our  defense  industry,  can  be 
produced  more  rapidly  and  more  economi- 
cally in  the  United  SUtes  than  in  their  own 
countries.  Thus  these  arrangements  have 
simultaneously  strengthened  the  free  world's 
military  and  economic  defenses. 

In  addition,  we  have  adopted  a  policy  of 
providing  the  great  bulk  of  our  economic 
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aid  to  developing  countries  in  the  form  of 
goods  and  services,  so  that  It  can  be  brought 
within  the  limits  of  ovir  capacity  without 
impairing  lu  effectiveness.  When  current 
commltmenu  are  fully  reflected  In  actual 
disbursements,  only  some  10  percent  of  the 
aid  from  our  various  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams will  be  provided  in  the  form  of  dollars. 
At  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  we  must 
guard  against  any  tendency  to  make  the 
tying  of  aid  Into  a  subtle  new  form  of  pro- 
tection for  home  industries.  Rather,  the 
logic  of  our  efforts  to  expand  multilateral 
trade  and  promote  international  efficiency 
through  competition  among  the  producers 
of  aU  NaUons  demands  tiiat  it  be  used  as 
a  temporary  device,  reserved  for  periods  of 
balance  of  payments  strains. 

With  forces  of  adjustment  underway  in 
both  our  Government  and  our  commercial 
trade  accounts,  the  most  pressing  problem 
in  terms  of  our  balance  of  paymente  has 
been  the  recent  acceleration  in  the  outflow  of 
long-term  capital.  The  net  outflow  of  such 
capital  during  the  first  half  of  this  year 
reached  an  annual  rate  of  $3.8  billion.  This 
was  fully  $1.3  billion  higher  than  the  al- 
ready substantial  figures  for  1962,  and  nearly 
double  the  rate  maintained  over  the  years 
1959-61.  WhUe  some  of  this  recent  Increase 
stemmed  from  direct  Investment,  a  flood  of 
new  foreign  borrowings  totaling  nearly  $1 
billion  In  only  6  months  was  the  major 
factor.  This  Is  considerably  more  than  three 
times  the  volume  we  have  been  accxistomed 
to. 

It  Is  entirely  consistent  with  restoration 
of  fuU  equilibrium  in  international  pay- 
ments that  the  United  States,  with  iu  ca- 
pacity to  generate  large  savings,  continues 
to  supply  reasonable  amounts  of  capital  to 
aid  the  development  of  other  nations.  But. 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  maintenance  of  out- 
fiows  at  the  recent  pace,  far  from  being  a 
constructive  force  in  world  payments,  would 
soon  put  Intolerable  strains  on  the  Interna- 
tional monetary  systems  as  a  whole. 

As  our  program  of  tax  reduction  takes 
hold  and  there  are  stronger  incentives  to 
employ  a  larger  portion  of  our  savings  at 
home,  normal  market  forces  will  work  strong- 
ly in  the  direction  of  reducing  this  outflow 
of  long-term  capital  to  more  tolerable  levels. 
But  the  experience  of  the  past  year  makes 
clear  that  we  cannot  rely  on  these  longer- 
term  forces  of  adjustment  to  meet  oiu-  im- 
mediate  problem.  Nor  Is  It  feasible  to  speed 
the  process  of  adjustment  by  artificial  at- 
tempts to  force  otu-  entire  structure  of  long- 
term  Interest  rates  sharply  and  suddenly 
higher.  If  possible  at  aU  in  the  face  of  the 
huge  supply  of  savings  flowing  Into  oiu' 
markeU,  this  course  of  action  would  require 
so  drastic  a  tightening  of  credit  as  to  seri- 
ously Jeopardize  the  prospects  for  domestic 
expansion. 

In  this  situation,  we  have  recommended 
enactment  of  a  temporary  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  which  will  have  the  effect  of  raUing 
the  costs  of  portfolio  capital  In  our  market 
by  1  percent  for  borrowers  in  the  developed 
countries  abroad.  This  will  bring  these  cosU 
into  a  rough  allnement  with  those  in  most 
other  Industrialized  countries.  The  purpose 
Is  quite  simple — to  speed  the  essential  re- 
direction of  capital  flows  in  a  manner  com- 
parable to  an  equivalent,  but  presently  im- 
practicable, rise  In  our  entire  structure  of 
Interest  rates. 

We  view  this  tax  solely  as  a  necessary — but 
temporary — expedient  to  meet  a  specific  situ- 
ation that  has  arisen  In  large  part  out  of  a 
structiu-al  Imbalance  in  the  capital  markets 
of  the  free  world.  Borrowers  from  deficit 
and  surplus  coiintrles  alike  converge  upon 
the  New  York  market,  not  only  because  of  our 
lower  structure  of  long-term  Interest  rates — 
since  equivalent  or  lower  rates  can  be  found 
in  at  least  two  other  countries — but  because 
It  is  stUl  the  only  soxirce  for  International 
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capital  in  whatever  tixe  and  form  desved, 
freely  available  to  any  borrower  abla  to 
meet  the  normal  market  test  of  credit  worthi- 
ness, and  offering  highly  efficient  distribu- 
tion facilities  with  low  issuing  costs.  I  In 
contrast,  potential  alternative  markets  '  are 
in  most  cases  subject  to  official  controli  or 
have  difficulty  in  supplying  the  needed  fvlnds 
in  the  volume  required.  And.  with  few 
exceptions,  they  are  characterized  by  high 
and  rigid  rate  structures.  In  the  face  of  this 
situation,  we  must  temporarily  help  to  re- 
direct the  demands  pressing  on  oxir  market 
through  a  tax  that  will  Increase  the  cost^  of 
long-term    borrowing   here    by    foreigner 

The  impediments  to  the  development  of 
more  adequate  Eiiropean  capital  markets  are 
currently  under  close  and  continuing  st^dy 
within  the  Organization  for  Economic 
operation  and  Development,  and  progre^  Is 
beginning  to  be  visible.  As  efforts  to  im- 
prove Exiropean  capital  markets  come  to  frui- 
tion and  the  remaining  controls  and  restl-ic- 
tlons  are  eliminated — and  as  our  own  do- 
mestic demands  for  capital  put  Increi^ed 
pressures  upon  our  supply  of  savings — tljere 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  need  for 
extraordincury  action  of  the  kind  we  are  aow 
taking  will  be  eliminated.  T 

When  the  Fund  was  established,  there  Las 
great  apprehension  that  sudden  and  mas- 
sive short-term  capital  movements  might 
again  bectxne  a  disruptive  Influence  as  they 
had  in  the  disturbed  climate  of  the  1930'8. 
Gratifying  progress  has  been  made  in  devel- 
oping sturdy  defenses  against  such  threat*  to 
our  convertible  currency  system  through  'the 
concerted  cooperative  efforts  of  the  indus- 
trialized countries.  A  chain  of  new  fafcil- 
Itles  for  coping  with  such  pressures  Is  i^ow 
In  place  and  tested,  and  there  are  grouhds 
for  confidence  that  the  processes  of  adjust- 
ment can  be  shielded  frc«n  perverse  specu- 
lative flows  in  the  future.  \ 

With  the  restoration  of  convertibility, 
however,  It  has  become  apparent  that  a  |lz- 
able  volimie  of  capital  Is  ready  to  move  fifom 
country  to  country  in  response  to  relatively 
small  shifts  in  interest  rates.  Thus,  jthe 
stability  of  exchange  rates  and  freedom!  of 
markets  toward  which  we  have  all  worked 
In  the  postwar  i>erlod  carries  with  it  the 
implication  that  short-term  Interest  r^tes 
In  the  major  trading  countries  must  inevi- 
tably be  kept  reasonably  well  in  line  wttth 
each  other.  i 

Both  problems  and  opportunities  are  Im- 
plicit in  these  circumstances.  Domestic  pb- 
jectives  win  sometimes  limit  the  practicajble 
range  of  fluctuation  In  interest  rates  Uiat 
can  be  undertaken  for  facilitating  balance- 
of-pa3rments  adjustment.  But,  since  the 
margin  between  rate  relationships  that  at- 
tract or  repel  short-term  funds  Is  likely  ta  be 
relatively  narrow.  It  will  usually  be  feasible 
to  encourage  small  changes  in  short-tdrm 
rates  In  the  Interest  of  speeding  restoration 
of  IntematlonaJ  equilibrium  without  dls- 
tvirblng  the  domestic  economy. 

Most  promising  of  all  In  terms  of  facilitat- 
ing the  adjustment  process  is  the  Increas- 
ingly close  and  continuous  consultation  on 
these  matters  that  has  developed  in  (he 
forums  provided  by  this  institution,  by  |he 
Organization  for  Economic  Co-operation  qnd 
Development,  and  by  the  Bank  for  Interna- 
tional Settlements.  This  has  been  particu- 
larly evident  In  the  area  of  short-term  capi- 
tal flows  and  Interest  rates.  But  we  are  ajso 
coming  to  understand  that  this  same  kind!  of 
consiiltatlon  and  cooperation  Is  essential  in 
other  areas  as  well.  We  know  that  any  Ad- 
justment demands  offsetting  changes  In  the 
position  of  deficit  and  surplus  nations.  We 
also  know,  in  the  last  analysis,  that  th^ 
adjustments  must  take  place,  for  no  wo^- 
able  international  monetary  system  will  fd- 
low  a  nation  to  continue  to  run  a  deficit— kw 
for  that  matter  a  surplus — ^for  an  Indefinite 
period. 
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The  critical  question  Is  how  the  adjust- 
ments are  to  be  made.  Balance  can  be — 
and  too  often  in  the  past  has  been — forced 
by  measures  that  endanger  domestic  stability 
or  the  prospects  for  growing  trade.  Those 
alternatives  are  not  open  to  us  today  if 
the  bright  promise  of  all  that  has  been  ac- 
complished since  Bretton  Woods  is  to  be 
fulfilled.  Nor  can  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries afford  to  undermine  the  defenses  of 
freedom  or  to  withdraw  their  support  of  the 
developing  nations. 

The  only  realistic  solution  is  to  find  effec- 
tive ways  for  reconciling  the  requirements  of 
a  convertible  currency  system  based  on  fixed 
exchange  rates  with  the  freedom  of  each 
nation  to  pursue  domestic  growth  and  sta- 
bility. No  methods  will  work  instantane- 
o\asly,  and  one  prerequisite  to  their  proper 
functioning  is  the  availability  of  adequate 
liquidity — in  the  form  of  international  re- 
serves or  ready  access  to  credit.  The  studies 
now  being  launched  provide  fresh  assurance 
that  these  liquidity  needs  will  be  met  effec- 
tively in  the  more  distant  future.  Just  as 
they  are  being  met  effectively  today. 

But  adequate  liquidity  will  not  make  our 
machinery  of  adjustment  work  automati- 
cally, nor  can  its  development  be  safely  put 
off  until  emergencies  arise.  Instead,  its 
effective  use  will  require  governments  of  all 
nations  with  a  stake  in  a  liberal  trading 
order  to  work  together  continuously  In  many 
areas:  in  developing  a  mix  of  domestic  poli- 
cies appropriate  to  external  circumstances — 
in  adjusting  trade  policies — in  sharing  the 
bxirdens  of  aid  and  defense — in  providing 
long-term  capital — and  in  eliminating  rigidi- 
ties and  Inefllclencles  in  their  economies  that 
Impede  and  distort  the  adjtistment  process. 
That  willingness.  I  believe.  Is  now  being 
demonstrated  more  fully  than  at  any  time 
in  the  past.  This  is  the  real  source  of  my 
confidence — not  only  that  the  United  States 
will  restore  balance  In  Its  own  accounts,  we 
intend  to  carry  out  that  responsibility  in 
any  event — but  also  that  a  true  equilibrium 
can  be  restored  within  a  framework  of  ex- 
panding trade,  flourishing  growth,  and  mone- 
tary stability. 


"I  WALK  TOWARD  MONTANA"— 
PRESIDENT  KENNEDY'S  CON- 
SERVATION TOUR  OP  THE  WEST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
while  the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  In  Billings,  Mont.,  he  quoted  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  the  great  writer 
Thoreau : 

Eastward  I  go  only  by  force;  westward  I 
go  free.  I  must  walk  toward  Oregon  and 
not  toward  Europe. 

Then  the  President  said,  "I  walk  toward 
Montana."  The  President  showed  his 
usual  good  Judgment. 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  trip  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  starting 
at  the  Plnchot  Institute  for  Conservation 
Studies  at  Milford.  Pa.,  and  extending 
through  the  Western  States,  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  interpret  to  all  citizens  the 
potentialities  of  the  new.  hopeful  era  of 
conservation  and  resources  development 
in  which  we  live — an  era  in  which  science 
is  helping  to  multiply  our  usable  re- 
sources many  times. 

Since  the  days  of  Malthus  and  Ricardo, 
who  won  for  economics  the  title  of  the 
dismal  science  by  their  gloomy  predic- 
tions of  declining  resources  and  mount- 
ing poverty,  a  great  many  people  have 
been  convinced  that  with  growing  popu- 
lation mankind  was  doomed  to  an  in- 
creasingly meager,  hard  life. 


President  John  Kennedy,  on  his  west- 
ern trip,  dramatized  another  view  of  the 
world  of  tomorrow.  He  described  to  the 
Nation  and  the  world  the  potentialities  of 
a  third  wave  conservation  movement 
which  can  increase  our  abundance  and 
the  living  standards  of  all  mankind. 

Gifford  Plnchot  and  Teddy  Roosevelt 
led  the  first  wave  of  attention  to  con- 
servation in  the  United  States.  In  their 
period,  we  set  aside  national  parks  and 
forests;  we  initiated  reclamation  and 
waterpower  development  and  other  con- 
sci-vation  movements. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
sparked  the  second  conservation  wave 
in  the  thirties,  when  the  TVA,  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  and  other  pro- 
grams were  launched. 

President  Kennedy,  on  his  Western 
trip,  has  brought  into  focus  the  nature 
of  today's  conservation  movement — a 
wave  In  which  we  are  bringing  science  to 
bear  on  resource  problems,  vastly  multi- 
plying our  productive  ability,  and  mak- 
ing practical  the  preservation  of  great 
natural  areas  for  the  enjoyment  of  pres- 
ent and  future  generations. 

By  splitting  the  atom,  by  developing 
processes  to  use  low  grade  ores  economi- 
cally, by  developing  new  crops  and  more 
productive  agriculture  practices,  by  con- 
trolling and  using  water  more  efficiently, 
and  in  a  thousand  other  scientific  ways, 
we  are  today  disproving  the  theories  of 
Malthus  and  Ricardo  and  demonstrat- 
ing that  man  can  enjoy  increasing  abun- 
dance in  spite  of  population  growth. 

This  cannot  be  done  unless  we  imple- 
ment the  necessary  programs — as  the 
Senate  has  done  in  approving  continua- 
tion of  reclamation  programs,  water  re- 
sources research,  the  preservation  of 
great  wilderness  areas,  seashores  and 
parks,  saline  water  conversion,  continued 
nuclear  research,  development  of  space 
sciences  and  other  essential  conserva- 
tion measures.  Resource  planning  bills, 
yet  to  come  before  us,  will  further  im- 
plement "third  wave"  conservation. 

President  Kennedy  has  called  on  the 
Nation  to  mount  a  new  campaign  to 
preserve  our  national  environment  and 
expand  our  resource  potentialities,  so 
those  who  come  after  us  will  find  a  green, 
rich  country;  to  educate  our  children  so 
they  can  use  mankind's  growing  knowl- 
edge to  the  full;  and  to  promote  peace- 
ful relations  between  countries  so  we 
can  enjoy  what  God  has  given  us.  His 
Western  speeches  will  have  growing  sig- 
nificance as  their  implications  are  fully 
understood. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  President's  speeches  on  his  non- 
political  conservation  tour  of  the  West- 
em  part  of  the  United  States,  as  they 
were  actually  delivered,  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  so  they  will  be 
more  readily  available  for  the  study  and 
thoughtful  consideration  they  merit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RXMAXKS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  AT  PiNCHOT  INSTI- 

TUTK  roR  Conservation  STODiEa,  Miljx>rd, 
Pa.,  Szptembbi  24,  1963 

I  appreciate  the  warm  welcome  from  Penn- 
sylvania's   most   valuable   natural   resource. 
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and    we   are   glad   to   have    the   students   of 
this  community  here  today. 

Governor  Scranton.  Dr.  Plnchot,  Secretary 
Freeman,  Secretary  Udall,  Mr.  Cliff,  Senator 
Clark.  Congressman  Rooney,  Mrs.  Plnchot. 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to  express  the 
pleasure  of  us  all  from  Washington  at  com- 
ing here  today,  and  I  also  want  to  express 
our  particular  appreciation  to  the  members 
of  the  Plnchot  family,  and  also  to  the  men 
and  women  who  are  here  today  who  have 
worked  so  many  years  in  the  field  of  con- 
servation. Every  great  work  is  In  the  shad- 
ow of  a  man  and  I  dont  think  many  Amer- 
icans can  point  to  such  a  distinguished  rec- 
ord as  can  Gifford  Plnchot,  and  this  insti- 
tute, which  is  only  the  latest  manifestation 
of  a  most  impressive  legacy,  I  think  can  serve 
as  a  welcome  reminder  of  how  much  we  still 
have  to  do  in  our  time. 

There  Is  no  more  fitting  place  to  begin  a 
Journey  of  5  days  across  the  United  States 
to  see  what  can  be  done  to  mobilize  the  at- 
tention of  this  country  so  that  we  in  the 
1960's  can  do  our  task  in  preparing  Amer- 
ica for  all  the  generations  which  are  still  yet 
to  come.  There  Is  no  more  impressive  place 
to  begin  that  Journey  than  here  in  this  town, 
at  this  house,  in  this  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
James  Plnchot  was  an  early  leader  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association,  and  his  son 
Amos,  who  has  many  claims  to  fame,  and 
many  claims  in  our  regard,  was  an  active 
leader  in  the  fight  for  preservation  of  nat- 
ural resources.  The  oldest  of  James  Pln- 
chot's  three  children,  of  course,  was  Gifford 
Plnchot,  whose  career  weis  best  summed  up 
in  his  own  statement  upon  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  the  Forest  Service  he  had  helped 
to  found.  "I  have  been  a  Governor  now  and 
then,"  he  said,  "but  I  have  been  a  forester 
all  the  time  •  •  •  and  shall  be  to  my  dy- 
ing day."  He  was  more  than  a  forester; 
he  was  the  father  of  American  conserva- 
tion. He  believed  that  the  riches  of  this 
continent  should  be  used  for  all  the  people 
to  provide  a  more  abundant  life,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  the  waste  of  these  resources,  or 
their  exploitation  by  a  few.  was  a  threat 
to  our  national  democratic  life. 

But  all  this  strong  feeling  about  the  re- 
sources of  America  became  important  be- 
cause it  was  disciplined,  and  because  It  was 
directive.  He  viewed  his  analysis  of  the 
American  natural  resources  scene  through 
the  eye  of  a  trained  scientist.  His  career 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  professional  ap- 
proach in  preserving  our  national  resources. 
He  was  a  gifted  administrator.  He  was  an 
articulate  publicist.  He  was  a  tutor  of  Pres- 
idents. In  the  space  of  a  few  short  years, 
he  made,  as  Dr.  Plnchot  said,  conservation 
an  accepted  virtue,  and  part  of  our  life  which 
we  take  for  granted  today.  It  Is  far  more 
fitting  and  proper,  rather  than  merely  order- 
ing what  he  did.  to  dedicate  this  institute 
to  active  work  today.  By  its  nature  it  looks 
to  the  future,  and  not  the  past.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  this  institute  Is  needed, 
and  similar  institutes  across  our  country, 
more  today  than  ever  before  In  our  history, 
because  we  are  reaching  the  limits  of  our 
fundamental  needs — of  water  to  drink,  of 
fresh  air  to  breathe,  of  open  space  to  en- 
Joy,  of  abundant  sources  of  energy  to  make 
life  easier. 

Today's  conservation  movement  must, 
therefore,  embrace  disciplines  unknown  in 
the  past.  It  must  marshal  our  vast  tech- 
nological resources  in  behalf  of  oxir  resource 
supplies.  It  must  concern  Itself  with  nu- 
clear energy  as  well  as  silviculture,  with  the 
physics,  and  chemistry  of  water  as  well  as 
TVA,  with  the  economic  and  engineering 
factors  of  open  space  as  well  as  the  pres- 
ervation of  all  scenic  treasures. 

Government  must  provide  a  national  pol- 
icy framework  for  this  new  conservation  em- 
phasis; but  In  the  final  analysis.  It  must 
be    done    by    the    people    themselves.      The 


American  people  are  not  by  nattu-e  wasteful. 
They  are  not  unappreciatlve  of  our  Inherit- 
ance, but  unless  we,  as  a  country,  with  the 
support,  and  sometimes  the  direction  of 
Government,  working  with  State  leaders, 
working  with  the  community,  working  with 
all  our  citizens,  we  are  going  to  leave  an 
entirely  different  inheritance  In  the  next  25 
years  than  the  one  we  found. 

Have  we  ever  thought  why  such  a  small 
proportion  of  ovir  beaches  should  be  avail- 
able for  public  use,  how  it  is  that  so  many 
of  our  great  cities  have  been  developed  with- 
out parks  or  playgrounds,  why  so  many 
rivers  are  so  polluted,  why  the  air  we  breathe 
Is  so  Impure,  or  why  the  erosion  of  our  land 
was  permitted  to  run  so  large  as  it  has  in 
this  State,  and  in  Ohio,  and  all  the  way 
to  the  west  coast? 

I  think  there  is  evidence,  however,  that 
this  Nation  can  take  action — action  for  which 
those  who  come  after  us  will  be  gratefvil, 
which  will  convert  killers  and  spoilers  into 
allies,  by  buiding  dams  for  many  purposes, 
by  State,  and  local  and  national  parks,  by 
developing  the  productivity  of  our  farms,  re  • 
claiming  land,  preventing  soil  from  washing 
away. 

These  and  other  activities  demonstrate  be- 
yond doubt  that  what  Gifford  Plnchot  pio- 
neered Is  now  accepted,  and  no  one  maintains 
that  this  can  be  left  merely  to  chance  in 
the  future.  Conservation  in  the  real  analysis 
is  the  Job  of  us  all. 

It  is  not  always  the  other  person  who  pol- 
lutes our  streams,  or  litters  our  highways,  or 
throws  away  a  match  in  a  forest,  or  wipes 
out  game  or  wipes  out  our  fishing  reserves. 
Private  commercial  establishments  who  oc- 
casionally leave  this  land  to  be  scarred  and 
move  out  through  strip  mining  and  a  waste 
of  resources,  I  think  all  of  us  therefore  must 
commit  ourselves  in  1963,  in  this  State  and 
in  this  country,  to  a  determined  effort  to 
preserve  what  is  left,  to  develop  what  we 
have,  to  make  the  most  effective  tise  of  all 
of  the  resources  that  have  been  given  to  us, 
and  I  can  assure  you  in  this  effort  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  play  its  proper  role. 
Its  attitude,  effort,  and  legislation  must  set 
an  example  for  all  of  the  country.  The  com- 
petition for  the  Federal  budget  (dollar)  is 
keen,  and  that  is  proper,  and  we  must  choose 
between  many  different  projects,  but  in  the 
field  of  resources,  the  opportunities  which 
are  lost  now  can  never  be  won  back.  With 
the  principles  of  Mr.  Plnchot  clearly  in  mind, 
we  began  2  years  ago  to  increase  the  re- 
source development  and  conservation  effort 
in  a  variety  of  ways: 

The  total  national  investment  by  the  last 
Congress  In  the  conservation  of  water  re- 
sources reached  an  aU-tlme  high — more  than 
$2>4  billion,  and  among  the  nine  new  rec- 
lamation projects  approved  were  the  Frying- 
pan-Arkansas  and  the  San  Juan-Navajo  In- 
dian projects,  two  of  the  largest  projects  of 
that  kind  ever  approved  in  a  single  Congress. 
Secondly,  three  national  seashores  were 
created.  I  don't  know  why  it  should  be  that 
6  or  7  percent  only  of  the  whole  Atlantic 
coast  should  be  in  the  public  sphere  and  the 
rest  owned  by  private  citizens  and  denied  to 
many  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens.  In  the 
last  Congress  three  national  seashores  were 
created  for  all  of  our  people — Cape  Cod  on 
the  Atlantic,  Point  Reyes  on  the  Pacific,  and 
Padre  Island  on  the  Gulf — representing  the 
first  major  additions  to  ovu-  coast-to-coast 
national  park  system  In  16  years — more  sea- 
shore parks,  more  seashore  ptu'ks — and  I  can 
assure  you  they  are  wholly  inadequate — but 
more  seashore  i>arks  than  were  authorized 
all  throughout  our  history.  Other  parks  and 
recreation  areas  are  being  added,  and  their 
ranks,  I  hope,  will  soon  include  the  Tocks 
Island  National  Recreation  Area  on  the  Dela- 
ware River.  We  need  recreation  areas  where 
the  people  live,  and  this  can  be  closer  to  the 


largest  amount  of  people  in  the  country,  and 
I  am  confident  Congress  will  move  ahead 
with  It. 

Third,  steam  from  the  Hanford  atomic 
reactor,  which  used  to  blow  away  and  was 
wasted,  will  now  be  used  to  produce  the 
equivalent  of  two  Bonneville  Dams. 

Fourth,  a  full-scale  attack  on  water  pollu- 
tion has  been  mounted,  and  under  the  1961 
amendments  to  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  we  are  doing  three  times  more  than  was 
ever  done  before,  and  we  are  doing  not 
nearly  enough. 

Fifth,  the  saline  water  conversion  program 
has  been  given  new  emphasis.  There  are 
three  demonstration  plants  now  in  operation. 
But  even  in  this  area,  which  can  promise 
us  a  richer  harvest  than  almost  any  other 
scientific  breakthrough,  even  here  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  unfinished  business. 

Sixth,  our  urban  areas  have  been  aided  in 
the  acquisition  of  open  space  for  park  and 
recreation  and  other  purposes  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961. 

And  finally,  studies  have  been  Initiated 
under  a  new  nationwide  program  to  provide 
the  States  and  local  governments  with  In- 
formation on  regulating  the  use  of  fiood 
plains  and  minimizing  fiood  losses. 

There  are  a  good  many  things  left  to  be 
done,  in  our  forests,  on  the  land,  but  I  hope 
that  this  trip  over  America  over  the  next 
5  days,  which  started  out  so  auspiciously, 
will  serve  to  remind  us  that  every  time  we 
drive  through  a  park,  go  to  a  park  on  the 
beach,  see  a  great  national  resource  which 
has  been  preserved  In  the  West,  that  that 
has  been  due  to  the  effort  of  some  jjeople. 
I  hope  that  in  the  years  to  come,  that  these 
years  in  which  we  live  and  now  hold  respon- 
sibility, will  also  be  regarded  as  years  of 
accomplishment  in  maintaining  and  expand- 
ing the  resources  of  our  country  which  be- 
long to  all  of  our  people,  not  merely  those 
who  are  now  alive,  but  all  those  who  are 
coming  later,  and  what  Gifford  Plnchot, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  Franklin  Roosevelt 
and  Amos  Plnchot  and  others  did  In  the 
first  60  years  of  this  century  will  serve  as  a 
stimulus  to  all  of  us  in  the  last  60  years 
to  make  this  a  country  we  love. 

Thank  you. 

Remarks  of  the  pREsroENT,  Upon  Arrival 
AT  Ashland  Airport,  Ashland,  Wis.,  Sep- 
tember 24.   1903 

Governor  Reynolds,  Senator  Nelson,  Sec- 
retary Freeman,  Secretary  Udall.  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  I  am  glad  to  be  back  In  northern 
Wisconsin.  I  am.  I  think,  the  second  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  spend  the  night 
in  Ashland.  Calvin  Coolidge  was  here  for 
some  weeks,  some  days,  but  he  never  said  a 
word,  and  I  was  here  for  1  night  and  spoke 
all  the  time.  In  any  case,  I  appreciate  very 
much  your  coming  out  and  welcoming  us 
back. 

This  trip,  which  is  a  conservation  trip 
across  the  United  States,  came  about  as  a 
result  of  a  suggestion  by  your  Junior  Sen- 
ator, Gatlord  Nelson,  who  made  conserva- 
tion his  great  work  as  the  Governor  of  Wis- 
consin, and  has  had  a  strong  conviction  as 
Senator,  as  do  I,  that  every  day  that  goes  by 
that  we  do  not  make  a  real  national  effort 
to  preserve  our  national  conservation  re- 
sources is  a  day  wasted.  Anyone  who  files 
over  those  islands,  as  we  Just  did.  looks  at 
that  long  beach,  looks  at  those  marshes, 
looks  at  what  a  tremendous  natural  resource 
this  can  be.  and  is  now,  for  nearly  60  million 
Americans  who  will  live  In  this  section  of 
the  United  States  In  the  coming  years,  must 
realize  how  significant  this  occasion   is. 

What  we  are  doing  here,  which  Is  concen- 
trating the  attention  of  the  people  of  the 
country  on  this  great  natural  resource,  must 
be  duplicated  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  all 
the  way  from  Massachusetts  to  Hawaii,  If 
we  are  going  to  make  this  country  as  good 
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a  pUoe  to  llT*  In  for  our  children  as  It  baa 
been  for  us.  80  I  am  glad  to  oocne  to  this 
section  of  the  country,  which  has  ekpe- 
rtenoed  so  many  economic  hardships,  wtxlch 
has  Ilv«d  so  close  to  nature,  whlcb  has  un- 
derstood the  Importance  of  preserving  this 
resource  for  many  years,  and  come  here  and 
tell  you  that  we.  with  you  In  this  State, 
and  with  your  Oovemor,  will  work  cloeely  to 
develop  the  resources  of  northern  Wisconsin 
so  that  this  area  can  rise  and  provide  a  life 
for  Its  people  and  an  attraction  for  poople 
from  all  over  the  Middle  West. 

This  State  has  seen  the  result  of  wiaste 
and  Indifference,  and  It  has  seen  what  can 
be  done  by  dedication  and  determination. 
This  section  of  Wisconsin,  like  other  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States,  which  In  the 
past  depended  upon  a  few  natiu^  resoul-ces. 
has  known  what  economic  distress  caq  do 
when  those  resources  are  exhausted  or  When 
Indifference  lays  them  waste.  We  are  seek- 
ing to  help  correct  those  conditions,  through 
area  redevelopment  programs,  through  con- 
servation programs,  rural  area  development 
programs,  and  Increased  fisheries  research. 
These  things  won  t  happen.  They  are  going 
to  be  made  to  hap{>en.  And  they  must  Rep- 
resent the  dedicated  effort  of  us  all.  A|id  I 
believe  we  have  the  brightest  hopes  In  jthls 
section  of  Wisconsin  for  the  development  of 
outdoor  recreation  facilities.  | 

If  promptly  developed,  recreational  acilvl- 
tles  and  new  national  park,  forest,  and  recre- 
ation areas  can  bolster  your  economy  and 
provide  pleasure  for  millions  of  people  In 
the  days  to  come.  If  we  do  what  is  r|ght 
now.  In  1963.  we  must  set  aside  substaatial 
areas  of  our  country  for  all  the  people  who 
are  going  to  live  Ln  it  by  the  year  3000. 
Where  180  million  Americans  now  llve^  by 
the  year  2000  there  wUl  be  350  mllUo^  of 
them,  and  we  have  to  provide  for  thenl.  as 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Franklin  Roosevelt 
and  the  others  provided  for  us. 

The  precise  manner  In  which  these!  re- 
sources are  used,  land  and  water.  Is  of  the 
greatest  Importance.  There  Is  need  for  com- 
prehensive local.  State,  regional,  and  nation- 
al planning.  I  think  you  are  fortunate  that 
In  this  State  government.  In  this  State,  be- 
cause of  Gaylord's  work  and  because  of  J|ohn 
Reynolds'  work,  you  have  made  a  det^led 
study  of  the  resource  development  potential 
of  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  Wiscon- 
sin Is  the  first  State  In  the  Nation  to  preftare 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  development  of 
its  resources.  You  are  also  fortunate  In  ftav- 
Ing  tmderway  a  $50-mlllion  program  for  ac- 
qtiirlng  recreational  resources. 

Unless  you  do  this  in  your  State,  all  tjiese 
resources  will  be  wasted  away,  will  be  i|8ed 
by  a  few.  will  be  underdeveloped,  and  this 
area  of  the  State  will  fall  behind.  la  an 
effort  to  correct  this.  Improve  it.  develott  it. 
enrich  it,  I  pledge  you  the  cooperation  of:  the 
Federal  Government.  I 

Lake  Superior,  the  Apostle  Islands,  the  Bad 
River  area,  are  all  unique.  They  are  worth 
improving  for  the  benefit  of  sportsmen  and 
tourists.  In  an  area  of  congestion  and  pollu- 
tion, men  make  noise  and  dirt.  Lake  Supe- 
rior has  a  beauty  that  millions  can  en|]oy. 
These  Islands  are  part  of  oiu-  American  her- 
itage. In  a  very  real  sense  they  tell  the  story 
of  the  development  of  this  country.  The  rast 
marshes  of  the  Bad  River  are  a  rich  resource 
providing  a  home  for  a  tremendous  number 
and  varied  number  of  wild  animals.  In  ffect. 
the  entire  northern  Great  Lakes  area,  with 
iU  vast  Inland  sea.  its  27.000  lakes,  und 
thousands  of  streams,  is  a  central  and  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  fresh  water  assets  of  this 
country,  and  we  must  act  to  preserve  these 
assets.  Earlier  this  year,  IndustrUl  a<x:i- 
dents  dumped  millions  of  gallons  of  oil  l»ito 
the  Minnesota  River,  caiislng  the  destruc- 
tion of  thousands  and  thousands  of  diicks 
and  other  wildlife,  and  damaging  the  recrea- 
tional use  of  that  river  for  100  miles,    pre- 


liminary studies  show  that  the  pollution  of 
the  upper  Mississippi  River  Is  growing  worse. 

I  am.  therefore,  announcing  under  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  the  convening  of  an  enforcement  confer- 
ence to  Investigate  the  pollution  of  the 
water  of  the  u[>per  Mississippi  and  Minnesota 
Rivers  to  be  held  in  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  In  Janu- 
ary. The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  allocated  9250.000  to  com- 
mence the  study  of  the  pollution  of  this 
area.  If,  In  cases  such  as  these,  we  fall  to 
act.  if  we  fail  to  learn  our  lesson  from  the 
past,  and  this  lesson  has  been  a  hard  one  for 
the  people  of  this  area,  then  the  pressures  of 
a  growing  population  and  an  expanding 
economy  may  destroy  our  assets  before  our 
children  can  enjoy  them.  But  with  the 
proper  spirit  and  effort  of  the  people  living 
in  this  section  of  Wisconsin,  the  people  liv- 
ing In  this  State,  the  people  living  in  this 
country,  we  can  do  in  the  1960's  what  was 
done  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  that  Is, 
make  this  great  country  of  ours  more  beau- 
tiful for  those  who  are  here  now  and  those 
who  come  after  us. 

I  want  to  thank  you  again  for  welcom- 
ing me  back  to  Wisconsin,  which  carries 
many  memories  with  it.  and  to  tell  you.  as 
I  look  around  here,  that  I  see  many  familiar 
faces  and  I  hope  we  are  going  to  have  a 
chance  to  say  hello  to  some  of  you  personally. 

Thank  you. 

Remarks  or  the  PaEsmENT  to  Delegates  to 
NoKTHEXN  Great  Lakes  Region  Land  and 
People  Conference,  UNrvEasmr  or  Minne- 
sota Fieldhouse,  Dttlxjth,  Minn.,  Septem- 
ber 24.   1963 

Senator.  Senator  McCarthy,  Senator 
Humphrey,  Governor  Rolvaag,  Governor 
Reynolds,  Secretary  Freeman,  Secretary 
Udall,  majority  leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Senator  Mansfield,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I 
actually  came  a  thousand  miles  to  hear  Hu- 
bert HuMPHRXT  make  a  speech,  but  unfortu- 
nately. I  arrived  too  late.  But  I  appreciate 
the  chance  to  be  here. 

I  understand  that  we  have  three  different 
groups  tonight,  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  conference  of  land  and  people,  and  It 
looks  like  that  audience  over  there,  and  then 
those  who  are  interested  In  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  it  Is  difficult  to  Identify  them,  and 
those  who  lye  wondering,  and  then  those  who 
are  students.  Actually,  my  speech  Is  more 
or  less  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference on  land  and  people,  but  I  would  like 
to  say  one  or  two  other  things  about  the 
Government  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
students  and  who  might  be  wondering  what 
they  should  do. 

The  problem,  of  course,  that  we  face  as 
a  country,  is  to  try  to  determine  those 
policies  which  will  help  maintain  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States,  and  the  peace  of 
the  world:  to  do  both.  And  it  was  de- 
termined in  the  years  following  the  Second 
World  War,  and  quite  properly  and  rightly, 
that  our  security  was  best  served  in  a  world 
of  diversity.  If  there  could  be  a  whole 
variety  of  sovereign  states  stretching  around 
the  world,  living,  we  hoped.  In  Internal  free- 
dom, but  in  any  case  In  external  freedom, 
not  part  of  the  Communist  bloc,  not  part  of 
the  Communist  apparatus,  under  those  con- 
ditions It  would  be  impossible  for  any  group 
to  mobilize  sufficient  force  to  Imperil  the 
United  States,  and  in  order  to  do  that,  we 
assisted  Western  Europe,  we  allied  ourselves 
more  Intimately  with  Latin  America,  we 
helped  rebuild  Japan,  we  joined  the  SEATO 
treaty  in  southeast  Asia,  we  associated  our- 
selves with  the  CENTO  treaty.  In  the  last 
4  or  5  years  we  hare  played  an  Intimate  role 
in   the  developing  countries  of  Africa. 

Our  basic  objective  has  been  to  maintain 
the  security  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
by  maintaining  the  freedom  of  other  coun- 


tries. And  they  are  stretched  around  the 
world.  This  has  been  an  assignment  which 
no  country  In  history  has  undertaken. 

I  don't  think  the  American  people  realize 
how  extraordinary  has  been  our  responsi- 
bility, and  how  extraordinary  has  been  our 
effort.  To  attempt  to  maintain  the  freedom 
of  dozens  of  countries.  30  or  40  of  which  are 
newly  Independent  In  the  last  few  years, 
with  limited  traditions,  with  a  limited  num- 
ber of  educated  people,  to  try  to  maintain 
the  balance  of  power  against  a  monolithic 
Conununlst  apparatus,  was  an  assignment 
which  challenged  even  the  resources,  the 
wealth,  and  the  experience  and  the  dedica- 
tion of  our  own  people.  There  have  been 
some  disappointments  and  some  defeats. 
But  it  seems  to  me  all  in  all,  as  we  look  at 
the  world,  however  Imperfect  It  may  be,  how- 
ever frustrating  it  may  be,  however  limited 
our  authority  may  be  on  occasions,  however 
Impossible  we  may  find  it  to  have  our  writ 
accepted,  nevertheless,  the  United  States  Is 
secure,  it  Is  at  peace,  and  a  good  many  dozens 
of  countries  are  secure  because  of  us. 

This  was  a  policy  carried  out  through  three 
administrations  of  different  parties,  but  I 
think  every  American  citizen.  180  million  of 
them,  can  take  satisfaction  In  that  record. 
One  million  Americans  serve  outside  the 
United  States  tonight.  No  country  In  the 
long  history  of  the  world  has  ever  had  such 
a  proportion  of  Its  population  serving  out- 
side of  its  native  land  without  regard  to 
conquest,  without  regard  to  material  return, 
but  In  order  to  assist  to  maintain  the  free- 
dom of  countries  stretching  10,000  miles 
away. 

So  I  must  say  to  all  of  us  who  are  here, 
that  however  weary  we  may  get  of  the  bur- 
den, however  disappointed  we  may  be,  how- 
ever frustrated  we  may  be,  it  Is  worth  it. 
This  country  Is  rich,  prosperous,  it  can  be 
more  prosperous.  It  has  nearly  doubled  its 
wealth  in  15  years.  With  the  exception  of 
the  great  failure  we  had  at  the  time  of 
Korea,  we  have  lived  In  peace.  We  have 
many  hazards,  many  deingers,  but  we  have 
moved  through  a  period  of  change  almost  un- 
matched In  history  for  18  years,  and  we  still 
are  strong  and  we  still  have  many  hopes. 

To  maintain.  It  seems  to  me,  that  effort, 
we  have  to  be  strong  here  In  the  United 
States.  This  country  cannot  afford  to  move 
and  limp  from  recession  to  recession,  with 
increased  numbers  of  people  unemployed, 
with  a  fifth  of  our  population  on  the  bottom 
end,  passing  on.  In  a  sense,  from  generation  to 
generation  a  lack  of  education,  a  lack  of 
opportunity,  a  lack  of  hope,  and  feel  that  we 
can  continue  to  be  indefinitely  the  leaders  of 
the  free  world.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  it 
is  our  responsibility  as  a  nation  to  master 
our  domestic  problems  so  that  we  are  able 
to  carry  our  responsibilities  abroad,  so  that 
we  can  continue  to  live  here  at  home  in 
peace,  and  we  cannot  say  when  Western 
Europe,  which  was  prostrate  at  the  end  of 
the  1940's,  has  been  able  to  move  through  a 
period  of  13  years  without  a  recession,  its 
major  economic  problem  has  been  a  short- 
age of  people  for  work,  when  Italy,  which  was 
regarded,  particularly  In  its  south,  as  almost 
an  Insolvable  problem,  now  has  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  that  is  less  than  that  of  the  United 
States. 

We  must,  of  course,  decide  on  those  poli- 
cies which  will  help  put  our  people  to  work, 
which  will  prevent  the  kind  of  recession  and 
movement  which  we  had  at  the  end  of  the 
1950's,  from  1958  when  we  had  a  recession  to 
1960  when  we  had  a  recession,  and  which  we 
may.  if  we  do  not  take  the  proper  steps, 
move  into  a  period  of  decline  perhaps  in 
the  months  and  years  ahead.  So  we  are 
here  today  to  determine  what  we  can  do  to 
maintain  our  domestic  rise,  to  make  sure 
that  it  is  shared  by  the  widest  possible 
number  of  our  people,  to  make  sure  that  ^ 
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this  very  rich  country  which  carries  so  many 
burdens  abroad,  that  we  also  meet  our  re- 
sponsiblltles  here  at  home.  And  you  cannot 
be  a  student  at  this  school,  or  be  a  cltlsen 
of  the  United  States  and  not  know  well  th«t 
we  are  capable  (rf  looking  at  the  problems 
as  they  exist  and  taking  those  measures 
after  this  extraordinary  record  abroad  and 
after  an  impressive  record  on  the  whole  here 
at  home — of  taking  those  measures  which 
win  do  the  job. 

Therefore.  I  am  here  to  take  part  In  a 
conference  of  Land  and  People  in  an  area 
of  the  country  which  shares  with  certain 
other  areas  the  difficulties  which  come  when 
the  mines  run  out.  when  we  are  far  away 
from  markets,  and  when,  in  many  cases,  the 
skills  have  been  developed  for  industries 
which  are  no  longer  with  us.  What  has  hap- 
pened here  In  this  section  of  Minnesota  has 
happened  in  West  Virginia,  has  happened  in 
the  eastern  section  of  Kentucky,  has  hap- 
pened In  southern  DUnols,  has  happened  in 
parts  of  Ohio,  and  parts  of  Indiana.  It  is  on 
the  whole  confined  to  those  areas  which,  of 
course,  are  the  great  mining  areas  of  the 
United  States,  where  the  mines  have  run 
out,  the  owners  have  left,  and  the  people 
remain,  and  where  we  have  in  some  cases 
chronic  unemployment  of  15  or  20  percent. 
This  Is  a  national  responsibility.  This 
country  cannot  continue  to  exp>ect  a  steady 
rise  In  our  national  growth  rate  unless  these 
areas  of  the  United  States  which  have  been 
Islands  of  poverty  in  many  cases  and  Islands 
erf  distress  In  nearly  every  case  In  the  last 
decade  are  dealt  with. 

I  do  not  make  this  problem  simple. 
There  is  no  one  answer.  There  are  a  number 
of  answers  but  no  one  answer.  And  every 
answer  requires  the  effort  of  the  UJS.  Gov- 
ernment, the  effort  of  the  Sute  government, 
and  the  effort  of  the  people,  most  of  all 
here  in  these  communities.  What  Is  true 
here  is  true  also  In  northern  Wisconsin.  Ash- 
land and  the  others  where  we  visited  today. 
What  I  want  to  say  is  that  I  believe  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  role  to  play,  and 
I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  we  Intend  to 
play  that  role  because  this  is  a  matter  which 
affects  the  well-being  of  the  United  States. 
This  northern  Great  Lakes  region  has  land, 
water,  manpower,  resources,  transportation 
and  recreation  facilities.  It  also  has  dis- 
tress. The  unemplojrment  rate  is  twice  that 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  which  is.  Itself,  too 
high.  Economy  of  a  region  which  we  feel 
must  be  pro8i>erlng  has  refiected  itself  in  a 
series  of  economic  setbacks  as  the  mines 
and  mills  have  shutdown.  Year  after  year 
this  area  has  the  short  end  of  every  economic 
indicator  and  in  the  winter  it  is  much 
worse. 

Moreover,  whatever  the  statistics  show, 
these  are  people  and  their  families,  and 
their  standards  of  living.  Economic  indica- 
tors reflect  what  has  happened  In  this  sum- 
mer, or  last  spring.  What  we  have  to  con- 
cern ourselves  with  Is  what  Is  going  to  hap- 
pen this  coming  winter  and  the  next  spring 
and  the  next  summer.  A  waste  of  human 
resources  Is  disastrous,  far  worse  than  a 
waste  of  natural  resources.  And  I  think 
this  conference,  which  represents  a  coopera- 
tive effort  by  the  people  who  live  in  this 
area  and  by  the  State  government  and  the 
National  Government  I  think  gives  us  some 
hope  that  the  attention  of  all  will  be  de- 
voted to  these  areas  until  this  problem  is 
solved.  And  I  think  that  the  presence  of 
so  many  representatives  of  different  Federal 
agencies  who  have  concern  for  these  matters 
is  an  indication  of  our  Interest. 

There  are  several  Federal  programs  which 
have  been  enacted  and  which  must  be  re- 
newed, which  I  believe  have  some  import- 
ance. We  have  a  good  deal  of  struggle,  as 
John  Blatnix  knows  better  than  anyone, 
perhaps,  with  some  of  these  matters.  The 
Federal  Government.  It  Is  charged  should  be 


less  active.  We  should  withdraw  our  ef- 
forts; we  should  be  Indifferent.  But  the 
fact  of  the  matter  la  unless  we  meet  our 
responsibilities  on  the  national  leyM,  this 
area,  and  areas  like  it  will  be  left  to  time 
until  the  i>eople  finally  move  out. 

Therefore,  I  suggest  the  following  pro- 
grams which  I  hope  will  have  your  support 
and  the  support  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States : 

First  is  the  education  and  training  of 
the  labor  force.  In  the  aftermath  of  all  the 
changes  which  are  taking  place  In  science 
and  technology,  no  American  can  expect 
that  any  skill  which  he  has  now  can  carry 
him  throughout  his  life.  This  is  a  time  of 
change,  and  a  time  of  opportunity.  There- 
fore, we  have  to  concern  ourselves  not  only 
with  the  education  of  our  children  but  also 
with  the  education  and  the  retraining  of 
those  who  are  already  at  work.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  those  areas  where  we  have 
had  so  many  people  dependent  on  two  or 
the  three  basic  industries.  This  is  an  area 
which  prides  Itself  in  education.  The  at- 
tendance at  the  University  of  Minnesota  at 
Duluth  I  think  indicates  the  preeminence 
which  the  citizens  of  this  jjart  of  the  United 
States  have  given  to  educating  their  chil- 
dren, even  if  it  has  meant  sacrificing  other 
necessities. 

In  this  effort.  Federal  programs  have  been 
of  help.  Thirty-two  Minnesota  colleges  and 
universities  participate  in  the  current  Fed- 
eral student  loan  program  and  already  that 
program  has  been  cut  back  in  the  last  3 
weeks.  Some  of  your  sons  and  daughters 
will  not  be  able  to  go  to  school  as  a  result 
of  it.  Two-thirds  of  all  the  students  in 
the  secondary  schools  take  advantage  of 
federally  financed  school  guidance.  Over 
500,000  Minnesotans  are  receiving  new  or 
Improved  Federal  library  services.  Almost 
100.000  are  getting  vocational  education  to 
Improve  their  skills.  This  program  is  sus- 
tained by  the  National  Government.  We 
must  strengthen  that  program.  The  one 
thing  we  will  not  need  in  the  next  7.  or  8  or 
9  years  is  unskilled  labor. 

I  said,  speaking  the  other  night  on  tele- 
vision, this  country  has  to  find  10  million 
jobs  in  21^  years.  We  are  going  to  have 
many  more  times  as  many  young  men  and 
women  coming  into  the  labor  market  in  the 
sixties  as  came  In  the  fifties,  and  7  or  8  mil- 
lion of  them  will  be  school  dropouts  who 
have  no  skills,  who  have  only  their  labor 
to  give  at  a  time  when  machines  are  doing 
the  job  that  men  did  10  or  20  years  ago. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  with  all  of  them? 
Where  are  we  going  to  find  work  for  them? 
What  we  are  talking  about  are  10  million 
jobs  in  2V2  years.  And  we  are  not  going  to 
have  them  unless  we  do  something  about  It 
on  the  national  level  as  well  as  the  local  level. 
We  have  100,000  people  getUng  new  voca- 
tional training  in  this  State.  As  I  said,  we 
have  a  program  before  the  Congress  to 
strengthen  vocational  training.  And  I  think 
we  need  that  if  we  are  going  to  find  work  for 
our  people. 

Under  the  manpower  training  and  develop- 
ment program,  this  State  alone  has  42  proj- 
ects approved  In  the  brief  period  of  slightly 
more  than  a  year.  But  more  must  be  dcHie. 
Education  must  be  improved.  Higher  educa- 
tion must  be  strengthened.  We  are  going  to 
have  twice  as  many  boys  and  girls  going  to 
our  colleges  in  1970  as  went  In  1960.  That 
means  we  have  to  build  as  much  plant  in 
our  colleges  in  10  years  as  we  built  in  150 
years.  And  these  boys  and  girls  are  going 
to  be  your  sons  and  daughters.  And  if  they 
get  to  college,  their  life  prospects  are  much 
more  secure.  If  they  finish  high  school,  they 
are  still  secure.  If  they  drop  out  of  high 
school  their  chances  are  bleak.  So  this  Is  a 
job  for  all  of  us.  It  certainly  is  a  job  pri- 
marily tor  the  Stete  of  Minnesota,  but  this 
is  an  area  where  also  I  think  the  National 


Government  can  play  a  stimulating  role. 
Both  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
and  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  must  be  strengthened.  I  hope  those 
who  speak  against  these  programs  would 
come  to  these  areas  where  they  are  so 
desperately  needed. 

Second,  we  must  Increase  our  aid  to  areas 
of  chronic  and  substantial  unemployment 
under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  these 
areas  which  are  chronically  hard-hit.  where 
business  doesn't  want  to  come,  unless  we 
make  it  attractive  to  them  to  come.  Busi- 
ness would  rather  establish  themselves  near 
the  big  cities,  where  the  markets  are.  They 
are  not  going  to  come  up  into  northern  Min- 
nesota unless  a  real  effort  is  made,  unless 
credit  and  loans  are  developed,  unless  re- 
training Is  there,  unless  we  develop  the  re- 
sources, unless  we  put  In  highways.  Other- 
wise, they  are  going  to  move  clos^  to  the 
large  markets.  What  attraction  is  it  for  a 
new  indtistry  to  go  to  West  Virginia  or  east- 
em  Kentucky  or  southern  Illinois  unless  we 
give  them  fresh  water  and  pure  water,  un- 
less we  give  them  retrained  labor,  unless  we 
give  them  highways,  unless  they  can  get 
loans  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest?  They 
then  may  be  attracted  to  go.  Otherwise, 
these  areas  are  left  behind. 

And  your  U.S.  Senators,  Gene  McCartht 
and  Hubert  Humphrey,  worked  harder  on 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  than  almost  any 
other  act.  We  have  passed  that,  but  we 
have  to  renew  It,  or  otherwise  a  good  deal 
that  we  have  accomplished  will  be  left 
behind. 

Twenty  economically  depressed  areas  have 
been  identified  in  Minnesota  and  within 
these  areas  27  projects  for  financial  assist- 
ance and  14  for  technical  assistance  have 
been  approved.  Ten  other  projects  to  train 
people  in  job  skills  in  short  supply  have 
been  awarded,  and  the  technical  assistance 
program  of  ARA  ts  exploring  new  uses  for 
low-grade  iron  ore. 

All  these  subjects  do  not  have  the  drama 
of  the  great  struggle  over  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty,  but  these  are  the  hard  jobs  of 
Government,  and  this  country  will  be  able  to 
fulfill  its  responsibUlties  as  a  great,  free  so- 
ciety if  we  take  care  of  the  matters  back 
home.  And  If  we  take  care  of  the  un drama- 
tic matters  which  make  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death  in  a  community  and 
happiness  or  depression  for  a  family.  These 
programs  have  some  way  still  to  go. 

And  third,  the  accelerated  public  works 
program,  adopted  only  last  year,  has  created 
useful  employment  in  hard-hit  areas 
More  than  teVj  million  was  invested  in  con- 
servation projects  in  National  and  State 
forests  In  the  three-State  area,  creating  Jobs 
for  hundreds  of  men,  even  though  there  are 
thousands  but  at  least  for  hundreds  of  men. 
who  otherwise  would  have  been  out  of  work 
last  winter. 

One  hundred  eighty  projects  costing  over 
$11  million  in  this  area  have  benefited  from 
this  legislation,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  there 
will  be  more  action  in  this  area  In  the  future. 
Fourth,  the  proposed  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps,  which  has  been  spxonsored  by 
Senator  Humphret  In  the  Senate,  if  passed 
by  the  Congress,  can  serve  a  dual  purpose. 
Patterned  after  the  CCC's  of  the  1030*8,  it  will 
provide  Jobs  for  thousands  of  yoimg  men 
entering  the  labor  market,  and  that  Is  the 
place  where  unemployment  is  the  highest. 
At  the  same  time,  it  will  provide  a  ready 
means  of  advancing  the  conservation  work 
In  our  national  and  State  forests.  The 
young  men  joining  this  corps  will  be  work- 
ing for  our  country,  getting  a  chance  to 
develop  some  skills,  leaving  something  be- 
hind them  which  will  be  memorable.  In- 
stead of  being  on  a  street  comer  waiting  for 
a  job  that  doesn't  come. 

Fifth,  we  need  to  speed  up  the  rural  area 
development  program,  launched  last  year  to 
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•noourage  more  productive  use  oX  the  Itnd, 
to  create  InooinA-produclng  outdoor  rect«a- 
tiOD.  and  to  aid  In  the  location  of  Industry  In 
rural  areas.  Unleas  we  all  work  on  this  pro- 
gram, we  are  going  to  have,  as  I  said  be- 
fore. Industry  concentrating  in  the  great 
population  centers.  The  people  will  go  there 
and  the  niral  areas  will  be  left  behind. 

Sixth.  I  think  the  tax  cut.  which  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  vote  on  to- 
morrow. I  think  can  stimulate  the  eqtlre 
economy,  and  its  effects  will  be  felt  0ver 
the  United  SUtes. 

And  seventh,  and  finally.  Federal,  SDate. 
and  privately  financed  research  must  a^ply 
the  genius  of  American  science  and  t^h- 
nology  to  the  development  of  this  region j  A 
combination  of  the  tax  depreciation  law  of 
last  year  and  new  technological  break- 
throughs Is  producing  investment  and  new 
hope,  for  example,  In  the  large-scale  use 
of  taoonite.  Senators  Humphskt  and  %ic- 
Caktht  and  Congressman  Bu^tkik  have 
Joined  Oovemor  Rolvaag  in  a  blpartlean 
group  to  encourage  the  leaders  of  the  steel 
Industry  to  plan  Investments  on  the  stale 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  this 
new  Iron  ore  technology.  The  more  t|ian 
$640  million  already  Invested  in  facilities 
producing  17  >4  million  tons  of  ore  e(u:h 
year  will  be  increased  by  1550  million,  rais- 
ing the  production  to  more  than  32  million 
tons.  Employment,  it  is  esUmated,  will  in- 
crease from  5.700  at  present  to  over  lO.lOO, 
and  provide  steadier  employment  than  the 
old-style  mining  operations  of  the  past^ 

Another  important  scientific  activity  iin- 
dertaken  by  the  National  Government  ind 
the  State  government  Is  to  control  the  sea 
lamprey  In  the  Great  Lakes.  This  coluld 
help  restore  the  fishing  industry  and  sarve 
once  more  as  an  attraction  to  people  to 
come  to  this  area  of  the  United  States,  ind 
there  will  be  nearly  50  million  of  them  in 
this  area  In  the  next  years.  Also,  the  Ka- 
tion's  first  fresh  water  quality  control  I|tb- 
oratory  Is  being  constructed  by  the  l"*d- 
eral  Government  here  in  Duluth.  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Superior,  and  at  the  Juncture 
of  the  two  States  which  have  the  greaOest 
number  of  lakes  In  the  Union.  I  think 
It  can  provide  an  enormous  supply  of  frfsh 
water,  and  it  is  located  in  the  district  of  the 
father  of  the  Federal  water  pollution  con- 
trol program,  the  program  which  Is  giving 
us  some  hope  of  cleaning  up  our  streams  9nd 
rivers  faster  than  we  can  pollute  them.  Con- 
gressman John  Blatktk.  and  this  is  gotng 
to  mean  Industry  all  over  the  country. 

These  are  some  ol  the  dry.  routine  busi- 
nesses of  Government,  but  I  think  It  deserves 
your  support.  What  we  have  to  decldej  Is 
where  do  we  go  from  here?  The  progran)s  I 
have  talked  about  are  still  quite  Umitjed. 
There  are  hundreds  of  thoxisands  of  pecA>Ie 
that  need  assistance,  and  we  are  talking  still 
in  the  thousands.  But  if  this  economy  oan 
boom  ahead,  if  we  are  able  to  take  tht»e 
steps  economically  this  year  which  have  been 
recommended  to  the  Congress,  I  think  this 
country  can  miss  a  recession,  I  think  we  (Jan 
enjoy  prosperity,  I  think  we  can  reduce  <>ur 
unemployment  rate,  and  we  can  concen- 
trate our  attention  then  on  those  areas  of 
the  economy  which  are  not  sharing  in  the 
general  prosperity. 

These  programs  which  I  have  discussed 
can  be  most  effective  If  there  is  a  genetal 
lift  of  the  economy  throughout  the  entire 
country.  If  you  have  a  slowdown  In  tJhe 
economy,  the  kinds  of  programs  which  I  »m 
discussing  won't  do  the  Job.  There  Is  qot 
enough  in  there.  "Hiere  are  not  enouigh 
people  being  retrained.  There  are  not 
enough  area  redevelopment  programs.  But 
If  the  economy,  as  a  unit,  can  move  ahe^d. 
we  can  bring  our  iinemployment  rate  down 
to  the  5  percent  or  below,  and  then  we  can 
concentrate  these  programs  on  the  hard-l^it 


areas  and  wc  can  make  an  ai>precl«ble  dif- 
ference. 

We  can,  I  believe,  solve  a  good  many  of 
our  problems.  I  think  they  are  manmade 
and  they  can  be  solved  by  man.  And  I  think 
we  must  not  keep  our  attention  so  fixed  on 
those  great  Issues  of  war  and  peace  which  are 
perhaps  the  moet  desperate  and  the  most 
serioxis  aand  the  most  important,  or  the  great 
issues  of  space,  but  also  concern  ourselves 
with  what  happens  in  the  United  States,  and 
particularly  in  those  areas  of  the  United 
States  which  have  been  left  behind. 

I  suggest  to  any  students  at  this  college 
that  he.  In  considering  his  efforts  In  the 
field  of  public  service,  no  matter  how  at- 
tractive service  may  be  abroad,  and  I  urge 
It,  there  Is  also  a  good  deaJ  of  unfinished 
business  here  at  home.  To  those  men  and 
women  who  may  be  members  of  one  of  our 
great  political  parties,  we  still  need  yoiur 
help.  And  to  those  members  of  the  confer- 
ence who  are  Interested  In  land  and  water, 
what  I  have  suggested  here  only  Indicates  the 
strong  support  that  we  give  to  the  effort 
you  make  here. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  energy  in  this 
country  runs  from  the  community  through 
the  State  to  Washington.  It  comes  back,  I 
hope,  with  renewed  impact,  because  of  these 
kinds  of  conferences,  which  give  us  some 
indication  of  the  direction  in  which  we 
should  move.  Nearly  every  program  I  have 
described  has  come  about  as  a  result  of  con- 
centrated work  by  dedicated  individuals  on 
the  local  level.  Out  of  this  conference  we 
ask  for  new  suggestions  and  new  ideas,  as 
to  how  we  can  coordinate  this  one  great 
country  of  ours,  the  180  million  people  In 
It,  and  make  this  a  better  country  In  which 
to  live. 

Thank  you.  ~) 

Remasks  of  thi  PaxsmKNT,  UNivisarrT  or 

North  Dakota  Pikld  Houbk,  Grand  Forks, 

N.  Dak..  Szptembxr  25.  1963 

Mr.  President,  Governor  Guy.  Senator  Biir- 
dlck.  Secretary  Udall.  Senator  Mansfield. 
Senator  Metcalf.  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  may  be  here,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
politics  is  a  somewhat  abused  profession  in 
the  United  States.  Artemus  Ward  once  said, 
"I  am  not  a  politician  and  my  other  habits 
are  good  also."  But  I  would  want  to  say  that 
it  has  some  advanttiges.  It  permitted  me  to 
go  from  being  a  somewhat  indifferent  lieu- 
tenant in  the  U.S.  Navy  to  becoming  Com- 
mander in  Chief  in  the  short  space  of  15 
years,  and  It  has  also  permitted  me  to  be- 
come a  graduate  of  this  university  in  SO 
seconds,  when  It  takes  you  4  years.  Bo  in 
determining  what  career  you  should  follow, 
you  might  consider  this  lowly  profession. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  at  this  college. 
Prince  Bismarck,  who  was  named  after  Bis- 
marck. N.  Dak.,  once  said  that  one-third  of 
the  students  of  German  xuilversities  broke 
down  from  overwork,  another  third  broke 
down  from  dissipation,  and  the  other  third 
ruled  Germany.  I  do  not  know  which  third 
of  the  student  body  of  this  school  is  here 
today,  but  I  am  confident  I  am  talking  to 
the  future  rulers  of  not  only  North  Dakota, 
but  the  United  States.  In  the  sense  that  all 
educated  citizens  bear  the  burden  of  govern- 
ing, as  active  participants  In  the  democratic 
process. 

I  have  come  on  a  Journey  of  5  days  across 
the  United  States,  beginning  in  Pennsylvania 
and  ending  In  California,  to  talk  about  the 
conservation  of  our  resources,  and  I  think  it 
is  appropriate  that  we  should  come  here  to 
North  Dakota  where  this  whole  struggle  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  natural  resources  of 
this  coiontry.  for  the  development  of  the 
natioral  resources  of  this  country.  In  a  sense, 
began.  I  do  not  argue  whether  it  was  Har- 
vard University  or  North  Dakota  that  made 
Theodore  Roosevelt  such  a  man  and  such  a 


conservationist,  but  I  am  sure  that  his  years 
here  in  North  Dakota  helped  make  him  real- 
ise how  expensive,  how  wasteful  was  Indiffer- 
ence to  this  great  resource  and  how  valuable 
it  could  become.  He  put  It  on  much  more 
than  a  material  plane.  He  said  it  was  the 
moral  obligation  of  a  society  in  order  to  pre- 
serve that  society  to  maintain  its  natural 
endowment. 

In  1963  we  face  entirely  different  problems 
than  we  faced  at  the  time  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that 
because  we  have  so  much  in  surplus  in  the 
United  States,  there  is  some  feeling  in  many 
parts  of  the  coxmtry,  and  I  am  sure  not  here, 
that  we  can  afford  to  waste  what  we  have! 
I  don't  believe  that  at  all.  I  think  what  we 
have  to  decide  is  how  we  can  put  It  to  best 
use,  how  we  can  provide  In  1963  and  In  the 
whole  decade  of  the  1960's  a  use  of  our 
natural  and  scientific  and  technological  ad- 
vances so  that  in  the  years  to  come  the  350 
million  people  who  will  live  In  the  United 
States  in  the  year  3000  can  enjoy  a  much 
richer  and  happier  life  than  we  do  today. 
And  imless  we  make  the  proper  decisions  to- 
day on  how  we  shall  use  our  water  and  our 
air,  and  our  land,  and  our  oceans,  unless  we 
make  the  comparable  effort,  an  effort  com- 
parable to  what  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  oth- 
ers made  60  years  ago,  we  are  going  to 
waste  it. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  In  the  field 
of  conservation,  every  day  that  Is  lost  is  a 
valuable  opportunity  wasted.  Every  time, 
particularly  in  the  East,  where  they  have 
such  concentration  of  population — every 
time  an  acre  of  land  disappears  Into  private 
development  or  exploitation,  an  acre  of  land 
which  could  be  used  for  the  people,  we  have 
lost  a  chance.  We  will  never  get  it  back. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  land  will  rise 
In  value,  and  unless  we  set  it  aside  and  use 
It  wisely  today.  In  1970  or  1975  we  wont 
have  the  chance.  As  you  know,  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  nearly  all  of  the  sea,  the 
beach,  is  owned  by  comparatively  few  people. 
We  were  able  to  set  aside,  a  year  ago.  Cape 
Cod  Park,  which  is  near  to  all  of  the  people 
of  New  England.  We  are  talking  about  doing 
the  same  now  on  the  Delaware  River.  We  are 
talking  about  doing  the  same  In  northern 
Indiana,  near  Gary.  We  have  to  seize  these 
opportunities — we  are  talking  about  now 
doing  the  same  in  northern  Wisconsin — we 
have  to  seize  these  opportunities  to  set  aside 
these  wilderness  areas,  these  primitive  areas, 
these  fresh  water  areas,  these  lakes.  We 
have  to  set  them  aside  for  the  people  who  are 
going  to  come  after  us. 

And  we  have  to  not  only  set  them  aside, 
but  we  have  to  develop  them.  We  have  to 
purify  our  water.  We  have  to  make  this  a 
richer  country  in  which  to  live,  and  it  can 
be  done.  This  State  of  North  Dakota  should 
know  it  better  than  any.  This  State  had.  30 
years  ago,  three  out  of  every  hundred  farms 
lit  by  electricity,  and  now  nearly  all  are. 
What  was  30  years  ago  a  life  of  affluence.  In 
a  sense  today  Is  a  life  of  poverty.  This  coun- 
try moves  ahead.  This  is  a  much  richer 
country  than  it  was  15  years  ago,  but  it  is  so 
because  decisions  were  made  in  those  days 
which  made  It  possible  for  us  to  live  much 
better  today.  You  cannot  live  in  North 
Dakota,  you  cannot  fiy  over  this  State,  with- 
out realizing  how  wise  were  those  who  went 
before  us  and  how  necessary  It  Is  that  we 
make  the  proper  decision. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  once  said  that  the 
White  House  is  a  great  pulpit  from  which  to 
preach,  and  I  would  like  to  preach  not  only 
the  vigorous  life  which  he  preached  for  us 
physically,  but  also  for  us  in  our  time,  facing 
entirely  different  problems,  to  make  the  same 
wise,  vigorous  decisions  which  he  made  for 
the  conservation  of  ovir  natural  resources 
so  that  you  and  your  children  can  enjoy 
this  great  and  rich  country.    Nature  has  been 
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so  generoxis  to  us  that  we  have  mistreated 
her.  Now,  when  our  country  Is  becoming 
increasingly  crowded,  when  science  and  tech- 
nology wastes  so  much  of  what  we  have,  we 
have  to  realize  that  time  is  running  out  for 
us. 

So  we  come  on  this  trip  to  remind  the 
American  people  of  what  they  have,  and  to 
remind  the  people  of  what  they  must  do  to 
maintain  it.  Here,  only  a  few  minutes  from 
here,  is  the  Garrison  Dam.  Just  to  show 
you  what  decisions  made  by  us  today  can 
do  for  the  people  of  North  Dakota  in  the 
1970*8,  that  one  dam  alone  will  have  a  water 
area,  manmade,  as  great  as  the  total  water 
area  in  North  Dakota  when  this  project  was 
begun  in  1946.  Nature  put  the  lakes  there 
50  years  ago.  Now  man  makes  them.  And 
man  Improves  what  nature  has  done.  I 
have  strongly  supported  the  Garrison  recla- 
mation project,  which  will  use  water  stored 
behind  the  Garrison  Dam,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  It  will  make  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  development  of  America. 

This  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  all  Amer- 
icans. I  think  sometimes  we  read  too  much 
about  the  problems  of  particular  areas,  and 
maybe  North  Dakota  may  not  be  so  inter- 
ested In  the  beaches  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  or  along  the  gulf,  or  along  the  west 
coast,  and  people  In  the  East  not  so  much 
Interested  in  the  Garrison  project  in  North 
Dakota,  which  is  far  away,  but  this  country 
Is  not  far  away.  It  Is  closer  than  It  has  even 
been  before.  When  you  can  fly  across  It  In 
5  hours,  when  more  Importantly  than  trans- 
portation. Is  the  fact  that  we  are  one  people 
living  In  50  States  and  living  In  hundreds 
of  communities,  what  happens  on  the  east 
coast  where  your  children  may  some  day 
live,  what  happens  In  the  Middle  West, 
where  the  children  of  people  In  New  Eng- 
land may  some  day  live,  and  what  happens 
on  the  west  coast  are  of  concern  to  all  of 
us. 

Therefore,  this  impressive  chain  of  dams, 
which  Includes  CJarrlson,  has  been  called 
with  some  accuracy  the  Great  Lakes  of  the 
Missouri,  which  belong  to  all  of  the  people. 
Behind  these  dams,  the  "Big  Muddy"  Is 
turning  blue,  and  sou  is  being  saved,  crops 
are  being  irrigated,  recreation  opportimltles 
are  growing.  And  this  whole  problem  of 
recreation  is  going  to  be  one  of  our  most 
promising  and  important  areas  of  human 
acUvlty   in   the  next   10  or   15   years. 

Automation,  which  Is  a  technical  word, 
and  which  brings  grief,  can  also  bring  a 
good  deal  of  pleasure.  If  you  realize  that 
we  are  moving  more  on  the  railroads  of  the 
United  SUtes  with  half  as  many  people 
working  on  them  as  worked  15  years  ago, 
the  quesUon  Is  what  has  happened  to  those 
50  percent  of  the  people  and  what  are  they 
doing,  and  how  are  they  spending  their 
time?  And  what  Is  true  on  the  railroads 
is  true  on  the  farms,  where  with  a  steadily 
diminishing  populaUon.  we  farm  more  and 
more. 

How  are  we  going  to  find  work  for  those 
people?  Those  of  you  who  are  studying  here 
and  are  concerned  with  the  social  sciences, 
which  you  must  be,  must  wonder  how  you 
are  going  to  find  work  for  the  millions  of 
people  who  are  coming  Into  the  market 
every  year  seeking  Jobs.  I  said.  In  speaking 
on  our  tex  bill  the  other  night,  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  find  10  million  Jobs  In  a«4 
years.  How  are  we  going  to  find  them? 
What  Individual  actions  must  be  taken  and 
what  national  actions  must  be  taken  to  find 
10  million  Jobs  for  your  sons  and  daughters 
In  the  short  space  of  2>^  years?  What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  a  mllUon  people  com- 
ing Into  the  labor  market  In  the  rest  of  this 
decade  and  who  haven't  graduated  from 
high  school?  How  are  they  going  to  find 
work?  Fifty  years  ago.  thirty  years  ago,  they 
might  have  worked  on  a  farm,  or  could  have 
done  heavy  labor.  But  today  what  U  needed 
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are  skills  and  the  uneducated  man  or  woman 
Is  left  behind.  It  is  as  inevitable  as  na- 
txire. 

These  are  the  problems  which  face  this 
great  democracy  of  oiirs.  They  cannot  be 
solved  by  turning  away,  but  can  be  solved. 
I  believe,  by  the  imlted.  Intelligent  effort 
of  us  all.  And  what  Is  true  of  people  is 
true  of  animals.  We  have  only  about  hgif 
as  many  cows  as  we  had  30  years  ago  and 
they  are  producing  about  25  percent  more 
milk.  What  is  going  to  happen  to  all  of 
the  people  who  once  did  all  of  the  Jobs 
which  are  not  longer  needed?  By  wise  na- 
tional policy,  Involving  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy.  I  believe  that  we  can  stimulate  this 
economy  of  ours  to  absorb  these  people. 
And  also,  we  should  make  life  In  this  coun- 
try so  beautiful  that  as  the  hours  of  work 
lessen,  and  there  are  now  40  hours  and  some- 
day they  will  be  less,  people  will  have  some 
place  to  go  and  some  place  to  find  close 
to  nature  to  enrich  their  lives. 

So  what  I  am  saying  now.  In  a  sense.  Is 
that  we  are  the  heirs  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
and  that  what  we  must  do  today  Is  to  pre- 
pare for  those  who  are  our  heirs.  The  steps 
we  take  In  conservation  and  recreation  wUl 
have  very  little  effect  upon  aU  of  us  here 
immediately  and  In  this  decade.  What  we 
are  doing  in  the  real  sense  is  preparing  for 
those  who  come  after  us. 

We  are  graduaUy  narrowing  the  difference 
between  the  standards  of  living  of  our  city 
and  rural  populations.     Parity  of  farm  In- 
come Is  Important.    But  beyond  that  we  are 
gradually,  too  slowly  but  gradually,  achiev- 
ing a  parity  between  urban  and  rural  people 
in  other  aspects  of  life.  In  their  ablUty  to  ob- 
tain electric  service,  in  their  power  and  re- 
sources available  for  economic  development, 
in  their  facilities  and  opportunities  for  rec- 
reation.    We   are   seeking,    in   short,   a  true 
parity  of  opportunity  for  all  of  our  people. 
north  and  south,  east  and  west.     It  will  not 
come  overnight,  but  the  example  of  what  has 
been  done  to  Ught  the  farms  of  this  State 
In  30  years  shows  what  can  be  done  when  the 
Government  and  the  people,  working  close- 
ly together,  work  for  the  common  Interest. 
When  I  think  what  REA  has  done  for  this 
State  and  all  of  the  fight  against  It  when 
it  was  first  put  into  effect.  Isn't  It  astonish- 
Ing  to  you  that  this  country  after  the  end 
of  World  War  I.  in  many  ways  a  much  more 
virgin  country,  passed  through  a  recession 
in  1921.  1922.  and  1923.  a  depression.  In  fact, 
and  a  panic,  passed  through  a  period  of  low 
farm  income   and  depression   on  the  farm 
through    the   rest  of  the   1920s,  and   then 
moved  through  a  depression  of  such  stagger- 
ing dimensions  that  it  existed  from  1929  to 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  n,  and  yet  from 
1945.  while  we  have  moved  through  periods 
of    recession    we    have    almost    tripled    our 
wealth  In  the  short  space  of  18  years.    And 
we  have  not  passed  through  a  period  in  any 
way  comparable  to  the  early  1920'8.  or  the 
desperate  days  of  the  1930's.     And  a  lot  of 
that  is  becaxise  of  the  decisions  which  the 
Government  and  the  people  made  together 
In  the  1930's  which  makes  it  possible  for  us 
moving    on    that    base,    to    determine    wise 
policies  In  the  1960's. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  things  don't 
happen,  they  are  made  to  happen.  And  we 
In  OMi  years  have  to  make  the  same  wise 
Judgments  about  what  policle«  will  insure  m» 
a  growing  prosperity  as  were  made  in  the 
years  before.  The  whole  experience  between 
two  world  wars,  which  was  so  tragic  for  this 
country,  should  tell  us  that  we  cannot  leave 
it  to  mere  chance  and  accident.  It  requires 
the  long-range  Judgment  of  all  of  us.  the 
pubUc  Judgment,  not  only  the  pursuit  of 
our  private  interests  but  the  public  Judg- 
ment of  what  it  takes  to  keep  180  mllUon 
people  gradually  rising.  And  anyone  who 
thinks  It  can  bie  done  by  accident  and  chance 


should  look  back  on  the  history  of  1919  to 
193©  to  know  what  can  happen  when  we  let 
natiiral  forces  operate   completely    freely. 

Five  billion  dollars  were  advanced  under 
REA  to  1,000  borrowers.    Mere  than  1,500.000 
miles  of  powerllnes  have  been  built  serving 
20  million  American  people.    This  has  been 
a  soimd  investment.     Out  of  roughly  1. 000 
borrowers,  co-ops,  only  1   is  delinquent  in 
payment,   and    the    total   losses   on    the   $5 
billion  advanced  are  less  than  $50,000.    Here 
in  North  Dakota,  REA-financed  rural  co-ops 
serve   on   the   average   yearly  more    than    1 
electric  meter  per  mile  of  line,  compared  to 
the  average  In  urban-based  utilities  systems 
of  33  meters  to  each  mile  of  line.    These  are 
the  things  which  can  make  the  great  differ- 
ence.    What  I  urge  upon  those  of  you  who 
are  students  here  is  to  make  determinations 
based  on  life  as  It  Is.  on  facts  as  they  are. 
not   merely   here   In   this   community,   not 
merely  in  North  Dakota,  not  merely  In  the 
United  States,  but  In  this  varied  and  danger- 
ous world  of  oxirs  in  which  we  play  such  a 
leading  and   responsible   part.     Unless    the 
United  States  can  demonstrate  a  sound  and 
vigorous  democratic  life,  a  society  which  la 
not  torn  apart  by  friction  and  faction,  an 
economy  which  Is  steadily  growing;  unless  It 
can  do  all  those  things  we  cannot  continue 
to    bear    the    refiponsibilltles    of    leadership 
which  I  think  almost  alone  have  prevented 
this  world  of  ours  from  being  overrun     The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  are  many 
things  happening  In  the  world  which  should 
serve  to  encoiirage  us.  as  well  as  dlscoxirage 

If  6  or  6  years  ago  anyone  had  ever  visual- 
ized what  has  happened  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  the  Bamboo  Curtain  they  would 
have  been  regarded  as  completely  unrealistic 
All  of  the  pressures  which  have  been  brought 
to  bear  on  life  in  the  Communist  world  have 
been  brought  to  bear  In  part  only  because  of 
the  Inner  contradictions  of  the  Communist 
system  Itself,  but  also  because  the  United 
States  chose  in  1945  to  assume  the  burdens 
of  maintaining  a  watch  at  the  gate  of  free- 
dom when  so  many  other  countries,  which  so 
long  had  carried  a  heavy  responsibility 
around  the  world  were  prostrate  and  de- 
feated. So  this  cotmtry  has  done  a  good 
deal. 

I  come  here  today  to  say  It  can  do  a  good 
deal  more.    And  I  urge  those  of  you   who 
are  students  here  to  recognize  the  obligation 
Which  any  educated   man  or  woman  must 
bear  to  society  as  a  whole.     This  school  was 
not  developed  merely  to  give  Its  graduates 
an  economic  advantage  in  the  life  struggle 
We  do  not  seek  merely,  I  am  sure  at  thU 
school,  to  graduate  lawyers,  farmers,  or  doc- 
tors,   who   may   lead   their   communiUes   In 
Income.    What  we  seek  to  advance,  what  we 
seek  to  develop  In  all  of  our  coUeges  and 
universities,  are  educated  men  and   women 
who   can    bear   the   burdens   of  responsible 
citizenship,     who     can     make     Judgments 
about  life  as  It  Is.  and  as  it  must  be.  and  en- 
courage the  people  to  make  those  decisions 
which    can    bring   not    only   prosperity   and 
security,  but  happiness  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  those  who  depend  upon  It. 
So  in  that  great  effort.  I  xu^e  you  to  par- 
ticipate.   Nothing  wlU  give  you  more  satis- 
faction.   No  need  is   greater.     And  I  hope 
that  all  of  us.  not  only  in  the  field  of  our 
immediate  Interest  but  In  the  field  of  our 
resources,  will  also  make  the  necessary  and 
immediate  decisions. 

Marshal  Lyautey.  who  was  the  great 
French  Marshal  In  North  Africa,  was  once 
talking  to  his  gardener  and  he  suggested 
that  he  plant  a  tree,  and  the  gardener  said 
"well,  why  plant  It?  It  won't  fiower  for  100* 
years."  And  Marshal  Lyautey  said.  "In  that 
case,  plant  It  this  afternoon." 

I  think  that  is  good  advice  for  all  of  us. 
Thank  you. 
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RncAXKs  or  tkk  Piksiosnt.  Ykllowstoms 
CotTifTT  Faxscbounds,  Billings,  Mont.,  Bkp- 
TXMBH  25,  1903 

Senator  Man^Oeld.  Oovernor,  Secntary 
Udall,  Senator  MetcalT.  Senator  licOee.  14<Um 
and  gentleman.  I  want  to  express  o\ir  afipre- 
clatlon  to  you  for  your  weicome,  and  I  apipre- 
clata  the  cbance  to  be  introduced  by  mf  old 
friend  and  colleague.  Senator  Manaflel4.  I 
kmow  tliat  those  of  you  who  live  In  Montana 
know  something  of  his  character  and  hla 
high  standard  of  public  service,  but  I  am 
not  svire  that  you  are  completely  aware  of 
what  a  significant  role  he  has  played  tn  the 
last  3  jtan  In  passing  through  the  UJ3.  Sen- 
ate measure  after  measvire  which  stren^h- 
ens  this  country  at  home  and  abroad.  And 
I  think  the  action  which  the  U.S.  Senate 
took  by  a  vote  of  80  to  19  yesterday  enjoining 
the  United  States,  under  our  constitutional 
procedures,  to  102  other  countries  to  bring 
an  end  to  nuclear  tests  In  the  atmosphere, 
to  bring  an  end,  we  hope,  for  all  time  to  the 
dangers  of  radioactive  fallout  on  the  citi^ns 
of  the  world,  and  to  take  a  first  step  toward 
peace,  and  our  hope  for  a  more  secure 
world — Senator  MANsneu),  with  the  >ble 
suppcart  of  Senator  DnucszN,  the  Republican 
Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  I  think  irere 
responsible  for  that  overwhelming  votei, 

I  am  glad  and  proud  that  the  word  \^ent 
out  yesterday  that  Members  of  the  Senate  in 
both  parties  stood  up  for  the  long-range  In- 
terests not  only  of  the  United  SUtes,  biit  I 
think  of  people  everywhere.  So  I  am  proud 
to  be  in  his  State,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  with 
his  colleague.  Senator  MrrcALr.  who  sp«aks 
for  Montana,  and  also  speaks  for  the  United 
States.  This  State,  in  the  far  Northwest.  I 
think,  has  sent  an  outstanding  delegation  to 
Washington,  and  I  am,  therefore,  glad  t<j  be 
with  you  today. 

As  the  problems  which  occupy  our  atljen- 
tlon  in  Washington  and  In  the  Congress,  luid 
really  In  the  country,  have  become  increas- 
ingly complex,  I  am  sure  that  many  cittaena 
who,  in  the  early  years  of  this  century.^in- 
derstood  or  had  strong  feelings  about  con- 
servation and  about  the  populous  movement 
and  about  free  silver  and  the  two  or  three 
other  Issues  which  dominated  the  polittcal 
debate  In  this  country  for  10,  20,  and  30  years, 
I  am  sure  as  they  look  at  the  ccnnplexltles 
and  the  suddenness  with  which  events  pour 
across  the  desk  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
ptates,  calling  upon  him  to  make  a  decision, 
[  am  sure  they  m\i8t  wonder  where  we  are 
going. 

I  talked  the  other  day  to  an  Ambassador 
who  went  to  Cuba  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Herbert  Hoover,  and  as  he  was  leav- 
ing. President  Hoover  said  to  him,  "We  have 
two  problems  in  American  foreign  relations: 
Our  relations  with  Cuba,  our  relations  with 
Mexico.  Otherwise  the  United  States  has  no 
interests  abroad."  There  is  no  compara|3le 
case  in  the  history  of  the  world  wher^  a 
coimtry  lived  underlined  with  drawn  t^nd 
isolated  existence  as  we  did  until  1939,  19140, 
and  1941,  and  then  suddenly  played  suclk  a 
dominant  role  all  around  the  world.  Coun- 
tries which  we  had  never  heard  of  before, 
Vietnam,  Laos,  the  Congo,  and  the  othars; 
countries  which  were  distant  names  on  our 
geographies,  have  now  become  matters  of 
the  greatest  concern,  where  the  interests,  of 
the  United  States  are  vitally  Involved,  a^d 
where  we  have,  for  example,  in  Vietn^, 
over  2fi,000  of  our  sons  and  brothers  bearing 
arms. 

So  this  is  a  difflcult  and  complex  world. 
I  am  sure  a  citizen  in  this  community  and 
in  this  country  must  wonder  what  we  »re 
doing.  I  think  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
comparatively  simple,  and  that  is,  with  dxir 
own  power  and  might,  and  the  only  country 
which  has  that  power  and  might,  and  I  ^- 
lieve  the  long-range  perseverance  and  deter- 
mination, we  are  trjrlng  to  assist  the  hiln- 
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dred-odd  countries  which  are  now  independ- 
ent to  maintain  their  independence.  We  do 
that  not  only  because  we  wish  them  to  be 
free,  but  because  it  serves  our  own  national 
Interest.  As  long  as  there  are  all  of  these 
countries  separate,  free,  and  Independent, 
and  not  part  of  one  great  monolithic  bloc 
which  threatens  us,  so  long  we  are  free  and 
independent. 

When  it  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  fifties 
that  there  would  be  over  a  billion  people 
organized  in  the  Communist  movement, 
Russia,  and  China,  and  Eastern  Exirope 
working  closely  together,  that  represented  a 
danger  to  us  which  could  turn  the  balance  of 
power  against  us.  As  there  has  been  a  di- 
vision within  the  bloc,  as  there  has  been  a 
fragmentation  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  as 
the  long-range  interests  of  geography  and 
nationalism  play  a  part  even  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  as  It  does  on  this  side  of  the 
Iron  Cxirtain.  we  have  made  progress,  not 
toward  an  easier  existence,  but  I  think  to- 
ward a  chance  for  a  more  secure  existence. 
In  1961  the  United  States  and  the  So\iet 
Union  came  face  to  face  over  Berlin.  The 
United  States  called  up  more  than  150,000 
troops.  At  the  meeting  in  Vienna,  of  1961, 
Mr.  Khrushchev  Informed  me  that  he  was 
going  to  sign  a  peace  treaty  in  Berlin  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  IX  the  United  States 
continued  to  supply  its  forces  in  Berlin  it 
would  be  regarded  as  a  possible  act  of  war. 
In  1962  we  came  face  to  face  with  the  same 
great  challenge  in  Cuba,  in  October.  So  we 
have  lived,  even  in  the  short  space  of  the 
last  3  years,  on  two  occasions  when  we  were 
threatened  with  a  direct  military  confronta- 
tion. We  wish  to  lessen  that  prospect.  We 
know  that  the  struggle  between  the  Com- 
munist system  and  ourselves  will  go  on. 
We  know  It  will  go  on  in  economics.  In  pro- 
ductivity, in  ideology,  in  Africa,  in  Latin 
America.  In  the  Middle  East,  and  Asia. 

But  what  we  hope  to  do  Is  lessen  the 
chance  of  a  military  collision  between  these 
two  great  nuclear  powers  which  together 
have  the  power  to  kill  300  million  people  in 
the  short  space  of  a  day.  That  is  what  we 
are  seeking  to  avoid.  That  is  why  I  support 
the  test  ban  treaty.  Not  because  we  are 
going  to  be  easier  in  our  lives,  but  because 
we  have  a  chance  to  avoid  being  burned. 

In   addition   to  that    problem   abroad,   we 
have  a  problem  here  In   the  United  States. 
The  reason  why  I  think  it  is  most  impcM-tant 
and  why  I  am  strongly  in  support  of  the 
action  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to- 
day in  overwhelmingly  passing,  in  the  House, 
the  tax  bill,  is  becaiise  I  recognize  in  this 
country,  with  our  tremendously  increasing 
population,  and   machines  taking   the  Jobs 
of  men,  that  unless  we  can  stimulate  our 
economy  we  are  going  to  limp  from  recession 
to  recession,  always  coming  out  of  the  re- 
cession  with   more   unemployed   and   finally 
finding   ourselves   faced   with   overwhelming 
economic  problems  here  at  home.     As  I  have 
said  before,  the  United  States  must  find  10 
million  Jobs  In  the  next  2»/2  years.     We  had 
a  recession  every  40  months  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.     That  40  months  runs  out 
in   January    1964.     Yet    at   the   same    time, 
when  we  run  into  this  problem  of  a  possible 
recession,    we   have   the   Job   of    finding    10 
million  Jobs.     So  these  are  the  problems  we 
face,  and  what  we  seek  to  do  in  Washington, 
at  home  and  abroad,  is  strengthen  the  United 
States,    strengthen    its    vital    Interests,    and 
have  it  live  in  greater  security.     One  of  the 
ways  that  I  think  we  can  strengthen  its  vital 
interests  is  to  strengthen  the  resources  of  the 
United  SUtes.     This  State  of  Montana  knows 
better  almost  than  any  other  State  what  It 
means  when  you  develop  the  water  resources 
and  get  cheap  power.     If  this  States  does  not 
have   cheap    power,    how   can   you   possibly 
ccnnpete,  having  to  send  your  goods  by  the 
most  expensive  transportation  route  in  the 
United  States  to  eastern  markets. 


The  only  way  yovi  can  make  up  for  that 
disadvantage  is  to  develop  your  resources 
and  protect  them,  water,  power  and  all  the 
rest.  And  this  Congress  has  done  great  ac- 
tions which  have  gone  comparatively  un- 
noticed but  which  I  think  can  make  a  sig- 
nificant difference  not  only  for  us  but  for 
those  who  come  after  us.  We  passed  in  the 
last  session  of  the  Congress,  and  no  one 
here  at  Billings  probably  ever  knew  it,  three 
major  pieces  of  legislation  providing  for  the 
setting  aside  of  more  seashore  parks  in  the 
United  States  than  any  Congress  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country.  Over  300  miles  of 
coastline  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  the  gulf  are  now  available  for 
the  public.  We  have  embarked  on  a  long- 
range  acquisition  of  wetlands.  There  will 
be  11  new  waterfowl  refuges  established, 
more  than  any  period  In  recent  history.  We 
have  Initiated  10  reclamation  projects,  In- 
cluding two  large-scale  projects,  and  more 
will  be  done. 

We  have,  for  the  first  time,  made  the  bene- 
fits of  our  cropland  conversion  program 
available  to  farmers  and  ranchers  through- 
out the  Nation.  We  have  acted  to  save  our 
woodlands  and  our  wildlife. 

This  State  of  Montana  which  depends  on 
tourists  will  In  10  years  probably  find  that 
your  number  one  Industry  or  your  number 
two  Industry.  You  must  recognize  how 
essential  It  Is,  with  our  exploding  ]x>pxila- 
tlon,  that  we  protect  our  natvu-al  resources, 
our  wildernesses,  all  the  things  that  will 
attract  people  to  the  Northwest. 

And  we  have  a  lot  more  to  do.  We  have  a 
chance  now  to  set  up  a  fund  which  can 
liquidate  Itself  over  a  period  of  years  and  use 
It  for  land  and  water  conservation  now.  and 
10  years  from  now  the  price  of  that  same 
land  will  have  doubled.  If  we  get  It  now 
we  will  have  it  for  our  people.  If  we  lose 
the  chance.  It  will  be  built  upon  by  private 
Interests  and  our  chance  to  capture  It  will  be 
gone.  We  have  a  chance  to  take  some  of 
those  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who  are 
on  the  city  streets,  out  of  work,  and  put  them 
in  our  Youth  Employment  Corps  and  give 
them  a  chance  to  work  on  the  land,  as  was 
done  In  the  1930*s.  When  you  have  one  out 
of  fovir  of  our  children  out  of  school  and  out 
of  work,  it  is  too  much. 

These  are  the  things  that  must  be  done. 
There  is  an  old  saying  that  we  hope  for  the 
best  and  prepare  for  the  worst.  I  would  like 
to  improve  that.  I  think  we  should  work  for 
the  best.  It  may  be  we  have  to  prepare  for 
the  worst.  This  country,  of  course,  must  be 
strong,  but  I  think  that  In  aU  these  areas 
of  our  national  life.  In  education,  which  is 
the  development  of  our  most  precious  re- 
sources, our  children,  in  education — because 
there  isn't  any  boy  or  girl  who  is  going  to 
be  sure  of  a  Job  If  they  have  dropped  out  of 
high  school,  and  there  are  going  to  be  8  or 
9  million  of  them  in  the  next  7  years  unless 
we  do  something  about  it — education  of  our 
children.  Jobs  for  our  people,  some  security 
in  our  older  age — these  are  the  things  we 
must  do,  and  I  think  we  can  do  them. 

The  potential  of  this  country  is  unlimited 
and  there  Is  no  action  which  any  of  us  can 
take  In  Washington  which  gives  us  greater 
confidence  in  the  future  of  this  country  than 
to  leave  our  city  of  Washington  and  come 
West  to  Wyoming,  Montana.  California,  and 
recognize  that  in  this  golden  area  of  the 
United  States  that  a  great  writer  from  my 
own  State  of  Massachusetts,  Thoreau,  was 
right  when  he  said,  "Eastward  I  go  only  by 
force;  westward  I  go  free.  I  must  walk  to- 
ward Oregon  and  not  toward  Europe." 

I  walk  toward  Montana.  I  express  my 
thanks  to  all  of  you.  And  I  am  confident 
that  when  the  role  of  national  effort  In  the 
1960s  is  written,  when  a  Judgment  U 
rendered  whether  this  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans took  those  steps  at  home  and  abroad  to 
make  it  possible  for  those  who  came  after 
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us  to  live  in  greater  security  and  prosperity, 
I  am  confident  that  history  will  write  that 
In  the   l960's  we  did  our  part  to  oaalntain 
our  country  and  make  it  more  beautiful. 
Thank  you. 

Remarks  or  thx  Phzsident  Upon  Arkival 
AT  Chetinni  Municipal  Airport,  Chet- 
ENNE,  Wto.,  September  25,  1963 

Gale  McGee,  Mr.  Mayor,  Secretary  Udall, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to  express  my 
thanks  to  you  for  a  warm  welcome.  When 
I  asked  them,  when  we  were  flying,  what  the 
weather  was,  they  said  70  degrees,  visibility 
90  miles.  Well,  that  is  why  I  left  Washing- 
ton, because  the  weather  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent and  the  visibility  is  much  less.  You  see 
not  only  further  here,  but  there  is  something 
more  to  see,  and  I  am  glad  to  come  all  the 
way  from  Washington  to  this  commxonity 
and  this  State  because  It  is  a  welcome  re- 
minder to  fly  across  the  United  States  and 
see  what  a  great,  rich,  prosperous,  ever- 
growing country  this  is. 

Here  in  this  State  of  Wyoming  some  of 
the  results  of  that  economic  growth  have 
been  felt  in  recent  years.  This  State  of 
Wyoming,  which  has  all  of  the  troubles  that 
all  of  us  have  across  the  country,  nevertheless 
has  grown  in  individual  Income  so  that  it  Is 
now  In  percentage  of  growth  in  the  top  five 
States  In  the  United  States.  This  is  due  to 
many  reasons — the  work  of  the  people  here, 
the  resources  which  you  have  and,  I  hope, 
wise  national  policy  on  conservation,  and 
resource  development,  and  management  of 
what  nature  has  given  us  and  management 
of  what  man  has  developed  from  nature. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  conservation, 
which  is  the  primary  purpose  of  our  trip 
across  America  has  changed.  Before  It  was 
Just  preserving  what  the  Lord  gave  us.  Now 
it  is  using  science  and  technology  to  find 
new  uses  for  materials  which,  a  few  short 
years  ago,  were  wasted. 

So  I  come  from  Washington,  D.C.,  to  this 
community,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
I  believe  that  the  strength  and  Influence 
which  our  country  has,  the  burdens  which 
it  bears  around  the  world  are  in  good  meas- 
lu-e  to  the  strength  and  determination  and 
perseverance  and  hope  of  the  people  in  this 
State  and  the  other  49.  I  appreciate  being 
welcomed  here  and  I  know  in  holding  out 
a  hand  of  greeting  you  carry  on  a  great  tradi- 
tion of  this  State.  This  State  was  once  rep- 
resented by  a  Massachusetts  man  who  was 
smart — Senator  O-Mahoney — who  came  all 
the  way  from  Chelsea,  Mass..  and  came  and 
represented  this  State.  How  many  people 
here  today  were  born  in  Wyoming?  Would 
you  hold  up  your  hands?  And  how  many 
people  were  not  born  in  Wyoming? 

Well,  for  one  reason  or  another  we  all 
came  here,  and  I  am  glad.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Remarks  or  the  PRRsniENT,  Universitt   or 

WTOMINO       PlELDHOUSE.       LaRAMIE,       Wto 

September  25,  1963 

Thank  you  very  much  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. Senator  McGee,  my  old  colleague  in 
the  Senate,  Gale  McGee,  Governor,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, Senator  Mansfield,  Senator  Metcalf, 
Secretary  Udall,  l^les  and  gentlemen,  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  you  for  your 
warm  welcome,  to  you,  Governor,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  University,  to  Senator  McGee  and 
others.  I  am  particularly  glad  to  oome  on 
this  conservation  trip  and  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  speak  at  this  distinguished  univer- 
sity, because  what  we  are  attempting  to  do 
Is  to  develop  the  talents  In  our  country 
which  require,  of  coxine,  educaUon,  which 
will  permit  us  in  our  time,  when  the  con- 
servation of  ovir  resources  requires  entirely 
different  techniques  than  were  required  60 
years  ago  when  the  great  conservation  move- 
ment began  under  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and 


these   talents,  scientific   and  social  talents, 
mxist  be  developed  at  oiir  universities. 

I  hope  that  all  of  you  who  are  students 
here  will  recognize  the  great  opportunity 
that  lies  before  you  in  this  decade,  and  in 
the  decades  to  come,  to  be  of  service  to  our 
country.  The  Greeks  once  defined  happi- 
ness as  full  use  of  your  powers  along  lines 
of  excellence,  and  I  can  assxire  you  that  there 
18  no  area  of  life  where  you  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  use  whatever  powers  you 
have,  and  to  use  them  along  more  excellent 
lines,  bring  ultimately,  I  think,  happiness  to 
you  and  those  whom  you  serve. 

What  I  think  we  must  realize  Is  that  the 
problems  which  now  face  us  and  their  solu- 
tion are  far  more  complex,  far  more  dlflBcult, 
far  more  subtle,  require  far  greater  skill 
and  discretion  of  Judgment  than  any  of  the 
problems  that  this  country  has  faced  In  Its 
comparatively  short  history,  or  any,  really, 
that  the  world  has  faced  in  Its  long  history. 
The  fact  Is  that  almost  In  the  last  30  years 
the  world  of  knowledge  has  exploded.  You 
remember  that  Robert  Oppenhelmer  said 
that  8  or  9  out  of  10  of  all  the  scientists 
who  ever  lived  live  today.  This  last  gen- 
eration has  produced  nearly  all  of  the  scien- 
tific breakthroughs,  at  least  relatively,  that 
this  world  of  ours  has  ever  experienced. 
We  are  alive,  all  of  us.  while  this  tremendous 
explosion  of  knowledge,  which  has  exp>anded 
the  horizon  of  our  expyerlence,  so  far  has  all 
taken  place  In  the  last  30  years. 

If  you  realize  that  when  Queen  Victoria 
sent  for  Robert  Peel  to  be  Prime  Minister,  he 
was  In  Rome,  the  Journey  which  he  took 
from  Rome  to  London  took  him  the  same 
amount  of  time  to  the  day  that  it  had  taken 
the  Emperor  Hadrian  to  go  from  Rome  to 
England  nearly  1,900  years  before.  There 
had  been  comparatively  little  progress  made 
in  almost  1,900  years  in  the  field  of  knowl- 
edge. Now,  suddenly,  in  the  last  100  years, 
but  most  particularly  in  the  last  30  years, 
all  that  is  changed,  and  all  of  this  knowl- 
edge Is  brought  to  bear  and  can  be  brought 
to  bear  in  improving  our  lives  and  making 
the  life  of  our  people  more  happy,  or  de- 
stroying them,  and  that  problem  Is  the  one, 
of  course,  which  this  generation  of  Amer- 
icans and  the  next  must  face:  how  to  xose 
that  knowledge,  how  to  make  a  social  dis- 
cipline out  of  it. 

There  is  really  not  much  use  in  having 
science  and  Its  knowledge  confined  to  the 
laboratory  unless  it  comes  out  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  and  world  life,  and 
only  those  who  are  trained  and  educated 
to  handle  knowledge  and  the  disciplines  of 
knowledge  can  be  expected  to  play  a  signif- 
icant part  In  the  life  of  their  country.  So 
quite  obviously  this  university  is  not  main- 
tained by  the  people  of  Wyoming  merely  to 
help  all  of  the  graduates  enjoy  a  prosperous 
life.  That  may  come,  that  may  be  a  by- 
product, but  the  people  of  Wyoming  con- 
tribute their  taxes  to  the  maintenance  of 
this  school  in  order  that  the  graduates  of 
school  may,  themselves,  return  to  the  so- 
ciety which  helped  develop  them,  some  of 
the  talents  which  that  society  has  made 
avaUable,  and  what  is  true  in  this  SUte  Is 
true  across  the  United  States. 

The  reason  why,  at  the  height  of  the  Civil 
War,  when  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
was  In  doubt,  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the 
Land  Grant  College  Act,  which  has  built  up 
the  most  extraordinary  educational  system 
In  the  world,  was  because  he  knew  that  a 
Nation  could  not  exist  and  be  Ignorant  and 
free,  and  what  was  true  100  years  ago  Is 
more  true  today.  So  what  we  have  to  decide 
is  how  we  are  going  to  manage  the  compli- 
cated social  and  economic  and  world  prob- 
lems which  come  across  out  desks,  my  desk, 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  the  desk 
of  the  Senators  as  representatives  of  the 
States,  the  Members  of  the  House  as  repre 
sentatives  of  the  people. 


But  most  importantly,  as  the  final  power 
is  held  by  a  majority  of  the  people,  how  the 
majority  of  the  people  are  going  to  make 
their  Judgment  on  the  wise  use  of  our  re- 
sources, on  the  correct  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy,  what  steps  we  should  take  in  space, 
what  steps  we  should  take  to  develop  the 
resources  of  the  ocean,  what  steps  we  should 
take  to  manage  our  balance  of  payments, 
what  we  should  do  in  the  Congo  or  Vietnam, 
or  In  Latin  America.  All  these  areas  which 
come  to  rest  upon  the  United  States  as  the 
leading  great  power  of  the  world,  with  the 
determination  and  the  understanding  to 
recognize  what  is  at  stake  in  the  world— all 
these  are  problems  far  more  complicated 
than  any  group  of  citizens  ever  had  to  deal 
with  in  the  history  of  the  world,  or  any  group 
of  Members  of  Congress  had  to  deal  with. 

If  you  feel  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
were  more  talented  100  years  ago,  and  cer- 
tainly the  Senators  in  the  years  before  the 
Civil    War    included    the    brightest    figures, 
probably,  that  ever  sat  In  the  Senate — Ben^ 
ton.   Clay,    Webster,    Calhoun,   and   all    the 
rest— they  talked,  and  at  least  three  of  them 
stayed  in  the  Congress  40  years,  they  talked 
for  40  years  about  four  or  five  things,  tariffs 
and  the  development  of  the  West,  land,  the 
rights  of  the  States  to  slavery,  Mexico.    Now 
we  talk  about  problems  in  one  summer  which 
dwarf   in   complexity   all   of   those   matters, 
and  we  must  deal  with  them  or  we  wlU  perish. 
So  I  think  the  chance  for  an  educated  gradu- 
ate  of  this  school   to  serve  his  State   and 
coxintry  is  bright.    I  can  assure  you  that  you 
are  needed.    This  trip  that  I  have  taken  is 
now  about  24  hours  old,  but  it  is  a  rewarding 
24  hours  becaiose  there  is  nothing  more  en- 
couraging than  for  those  of  us  to  leave  the 
rather  artificial  city  of  Washington  and  come 
and  travel  across  the  United  States  and  re- 
alize what  is  here,  the  beauty,  the  diversity, 
the   wealth,    and    the   vigor   of    the   people. 
Last  Friday  I  spoke  to  delegates  from  all  over 
the  world  at  the  United  Nations.     It  la  an 
unfortunate  fact  that  nearly  every  delegate 
comes  to  the  United  States  from  aU  around 
the  world  and  they  make  a  Judgment  on  the 
United  States  based  upon  an  experience  in 
New  York  or  Washington,  and  rarely  do  they 
oome  West  beyond  the  Mississippi  and  rare- 
ly do  they  go  to  California  or  to  Hawaii  or  to 
Alaska.     Therefore,  they  do  not  understand 
the  United  SUtes,  and  those  of  us  who  sUy 
only  in  Washington  sometimes  lose  otir  com- 
prehension of  the  national  problems  which 
require  a   national  solution.     Thia  ooxzntry 
has  become  rich  because  nature  was  good  to 
us,  and  because  the  people  who  came  from 
Europe  predominantly  also  were  among  the 
most    vigorous.      The    basic    resources    were 
used  skillfully  and  economically,  and  because 
of  the  wise  work  done  by  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  others,  significant  progress  was  made  in 
conserving  these  resources. 

The  problem,  of  course,  now  Is  that  the 
whole  concept  of  conservation  mxist  change 
in  the  1960s  if  we  are  going  to  pass  on  to  the 
350  million  Americans  who  will  live  in  this 
country  in  40  years  where  180  million  Amer- 
leans  now  live — if  we  are  going  to  pass  on  a 
coxmtry  which  is  even  richer. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  manage- 
ment of  our  national  resources.  Instead  of 
being  prlmarUy  a  problem  of  conserving 
them,  of  saving  them,  now  requires  the  sci- 
entific application  of  knowledge  to  develop 
new  resources.  We  have  come  to  realize  to 
a  large  extent  that  resources  are  not  passive. 
Resources  are  not  merely  something  that 
was  here,  put  by  nature.  Research  tells  us 
that  previously  valueless  materials,  which  10 
years  ago  were  valueless  now  can  be  among 
the  most  valuable  nattiral  resources  of  the 
United  SUtes.  And  that  Is  the  most  signifi- 
cant fact  In  conservation  now  since  the  early 
19O0's  when  Theodore  Roosevelt  started  his 
work.     A  conservationist's  first  reaction  in 
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thos«  dSTB  was  to  preserve,  to  board,  to  pro- 
tect every  nonrenewable  resource.  It  was  the 
fear  of  resoiiroe  exhaustion  which  caused  the 
great  conservation  movement  of  the  1900's. 
And  this  fear  was  reflected  In  the  speeches 
and  attitudes  of  o\ir  political  leaders  $nd 
their  writers. 

This  Is  not  surprising  In  the  light  of  the 
technology  of  that  time,  but  today  that  Ap- 
proach Is  out  of  data,  and  I  think  this  Is  an 
Important  fact  for  the  State  of  Wyoming 
and  the  Rocky  Mountain  States.  It  Is  b^th 
too  pessimistic  and  too  optimistic.  We  n^ed 
no  longer  fear  that  our  resources  and  energy 
supplies  are  a  fixed  quantity  that  can  be 
exhausted  in  accordance  with  a  particular 
rate  of  consumption.  On  the  other  ha^id, 
it  Is  not  enough  to  put  barbed  wire  around 
a  forest  or  a  lake,  or  put  in  stockpiles  of 
minerals,  or  restrictive  laws  and  regulations 
on  the  exploitation  of  resources.  That  was 
the  old  way  of  doing  It. 

Our  primary  task  now  is  to  increase  eur 
understanding  of  our  environment,  ta|  a 
point  where  we  can  enjoy  it  without  defac- 
ing It.  use  Its  bounty  without  detracting 
permanently  from  its  value,  and.  above  all, 
maintain  a  living  balance  between  man's 
actions  and  nature's  reactions,  for  this  Va- 
tlon's  great  resource  is  as  elastic  and  pfo- 
ductlve  as  our  ingenuity  can  make  It.  t'or 
example,  soda  ash  Is  a  multimillion-dollar 
industry  in  this  State.  A  few  years  Ago 
there  was  no  use  for  it.  It  was  wasted. 
People  were  unaware  of  It.  Even  if  it  were 
sought,  it  could  not  be  found.  Not  because 
it  wasn't  here,  but  because  effective  pros- 
pecting techniques  had  not  been  developed. 
Now  soda  ash  is  a  necessary  Ingredient  in 
the  production  of  glass,  steel,  and  other 
products.  As  a  result  of  a  series  of  exptrl- 
menta,  of  a  harnessing  of  science  to  the  |ise 
of  man,  this  great  new  industry  has  opened 
up.  In  short,  conservation  is  no  long^  pro- 
tection and  conserving  and  restricting.  The 
balance  between  our  needs  and  the  avmi- 
abillty  of  our  resources,  between  oiu-  aspl|a- 
tlons  and  cnu  environment  is  constantly 
changing. 

One  of  the  great  resources  which  we  ue 
going  to  find  in  the  next  40  years  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  the  land;  it  will  be  the  ocean.  We 
are  going  to  find  untold  wealth  in  Ithe 
oceans  of  the  world  which  will  be  used  to 
make  a  better  life  for  our  people.  Scieitce 
is  changing  all  of  our  natural  environme&t. 
It  can  change  it  for  good:  It  can  change 
it  for  bad.  We  are  pursuing,  for  example, 
new  opportunities  in  coal,  which  have  been 
largely  neglected,  examining  the  feasibility 
of  transporting  coal  by  water  through  pipe- 
lines, of  gasification  at  the  mines,  of  Iki- 
uefactlon  of  coal  into  gasoline,  and  of 
transmitting  electric  power  directly  from 
the  mouth  of  the  mine.  The  econoctic 
feasilrility  of  some  of  these  techniques  has 
not  been  determined,  but  it  will  be  in  the 
next  decade.  At  the  same  time,  we  Are 
engaged  in  active  research  on  better  meajns 
of  using  low  grade  coal  to  meet  the  tremen- 
dous Increase  in  the  demand  for  coal  we  are 
going  to  find  in  the  rest  of  the  century. 
This  is,  in  effect,  using  science  to  increase 
otir  supply  of  a  resource  of  which  the  people 
of  the  United  States  were  totally  unaware 
60  years  ago.  i 

Another  research  undertaking  of  special 
concern  to  this  Nation  and  this  State  Is  tiie 
continuing  effort  to  develop  practical  and 
feasible  techniques  of  converting  oil  shale 
into  lisable  petroleimi  fuels.  The  higher 
grade  deposits  In  Wyoming  alone  are  equl\«k- 
lent  to  30  biUlon  barrels  of  oil,  and  200  bil- 
lion barrels  in  the  case  of  lower  grade  cie- 
velopment.  This  could  not  be  used,  thore 
was  nothing  to  conserve,  and  now  science  Is 
going  to  make  it  possible. 

Investigation  is  going  on  to  assure  at  tbe 
same  time  an  adequate  water  supply  so  that 


when  we  develop  this  great  new  industry  it 
will  be  able  to  use  it  and  have  sufficient 
water.  Resource  development,  therefore, 
requires  not  only  the  coordination  of  all 
branches  of  science,  but  it  requires  the  joint 
effort  of  scientists,  government,  State,  Na- 
tional, and  local,  and  members  of  other  pro- 
fessional disciplines.  For  example,  we  are 
now  examining  In  the  United  States  today 
the  mixed  economic-technical  question  of 
whether  very  large-scale  nuclear  reactors  can 
produce  unexpected  savings  In  a  simultane- 
ous desallnlzatlon  of  water  and  the  genera- 
tion of  electricity.  We  will  have,  before  this 
decade  is  out  or  sooner,  a  tremendous  nu- 
clear reactor  which  makes  electricity  and  at 
the  same  time  gets  fresh  water  from  salt 
water  at  a  competitive  price.  What  a  dif- 
ference this  can  make  to  the  Western  United 
States.  And.  indeed,  not  only  the  United 
States,  but  all  around  the  globe  where  there 
are  so  many  deserts  on  the  ocean's  edge. 

It  is  effort.  I  think,  such  as  this,  where  the 
National  Government  can  play  a  significant 
role,  where  the  scale  of  public  investment 
or  the  nationwide  scope  of  the  problem,  the 
national  significance  of  the  results  are  too 
great  to  ignore  or  which  cannot  always  be 
carried  out  by  private  research.  Federal 
funds  and  stimulation  can  help  make  the 
most  imaginative  and  productive  use  of  omi 
manpower  and  facilities.  The  use  of  science 
'  and  technology  in  these  fields  has  gained 
understanding  and  support  in  the  Congress. 
Senator  Oalk  McOex  has  proposed  an  ener- 
getic study  of  the  technology  of  electro- 
metallurgy— the  words  are  getting  longer  as 
the  months  go  on.  and  more  complicated — 
an  area  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  All  this.  I  think,  is  going 
to  change  the  life  of  Wyoming  and  going  to 
change  the  life  of  the  United  States.  What 
we  regard  now  as  relative  well-being  30  years 
from  now  wiU  be  regarded  as  poverty.  When 
you  realize  that  30  years  ago  1  out  of  10 
farms  had  electricity,  said  yet  some  farmers 
thought  that  they  were  living  reasonably 
well,  now  for  a  farm  not  to  have  electricity 
we  regard  them  as  living  in  the  depths  of 
poverty.  That  is  how  great  a  change  has 
come  in  30  years.  In  the  short  space  of  18 
years,  really,  or  almost  30  years,  the  wealth 
of  this  country  has  gone  up  300  percent. 
In  1970,  1980,  1990  this  country  wUl  be,  can 
be.  must  be,  if  we  make  the  proper  deci- 
sions, if  we  manage  our  resources,  both  hu- 
man and  material,  wisely,  if  we  make  wise 
decisions  in  the  Nation,  in  the  State,  in  the 
community  and  Individually,  if  we  maintain 
a  vigorous  and  hopeful  pursuit  of  life  and 
knowledge,  the  resources  of  this  country  are 
so  unlimited  and  science  Is  expanding  them 
so  greatly  that  all  those  people  who  thought 
40  years  ago  that  this  country  would  be  ex- 
hausted in  the  middle  of  the  century  have 
been  proven  wrong.  It  is  going  to  be  richer 
than  ever,  providing  we  make  the  wise  de- 
cisions and  we  recognize  that  the  future  be- 
longs to  those  who  seize  it. 

Knowledge  is  power,  a  saying  500  years 
old,  but  knowledge  is  power  today  as  never 
before,  not  only  here  in  the  United  States, 
but  the  future  of  the  free  world  depends  in 
the  final  analysis  upon  the  United  States  and 
upon  our  willingness  to  reach  those  deci- 
sions on  these  complicated  matters  which 
face  us.  with  courage  and  clarity.  The  grad- 
uates of  this  school  will,  as  they  have  in  the 
past,  play  their  proper  role. 

I  express  my  thanks  to  you.  This  building 
which  15  years  ago  was  Just  a  matter  of  con- 
versation is  now  a  reality.  So  those  things 
which  we  talk  about  today,  which  seem  im- 
real.  where  so  many  people  doubt  that  they 
can  be  done — the  fact  of  the  matter  is  it  has 
been  true  all  through  our  history,  they  will 
be  done,  and  Wyoming  In  doing  It  will  play 
its  proper  role. 

Thank  you. 


Remarks  or  the  PREsn>ENT,  Cheat  Falls 
High  School  Memoeial  STAoniM.  Great 
Falls,  Mont.,  September  26,  1963 
Senator  Mansfield,  Governor,  Secretary 
Udall,  Senator  Metcalf,  Madam  Mayor,  Con- 
gressman Olsen,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  this 
Journey  which  started  almost  by  accident 
has  been  one  of  the  most  impressive  experi- 
ences of  my  life.  We  live  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  in  a  rather  artificial  atmosphere. 
Washington  was  deliberately  developed  as  a 
Government  city  In  order  to  remove  those 
who  were  making  the  laws  from  all  the  pres- 
sures of  everyday  life,  and  so  we  live  far 
away. 

We  talk  about  the  United  States,  about  its 
problems,  its  powers,  its  people,  its  oppor- 
tunity, its  dangers,  its  hazards,  but  we  are 
still  talking  about  life  in  a  somewhat  re- 
moved way.  But  to  fly,  as  we  have  flown,  in 
the  short  space  of  48  hours,  from  Mllford, 
Pa.;  to  Ashland.  Wis.;  to  Duluth.  Minn.;  to 
North  Dakota;  to  Wyoming;  to  Montana; 
back  to  Wyoming;  back  to  Montana;  and 
then  to  go  to  the  State  of  Washington  and 
the  State  of  Utah  this  evening,  shows  any- 
one who  makes  that  Journey  even  in  a  short 
period  of  time  what  a  strong,  powerful,  and 
resourceful  country  this  is. 

Montana  is  a  long  way  from  Washington, 
and  it  is  a  long  way  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  it  is  10.000  miles  from  Laos.  But  this 
particular  State,  because  It  has.  among  other 
reasons,  concentrated  within  its  borders  some 
of  the  most  powerful  nuclear  missile  sys- 
tems in  the  world,  must  be  conscious  of  every 
danger  and  must  be  conscious  of  how  close 
Montana  lives  to  the  flring  line  which  divides 
the  Communist  world.  We  are  many  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
this  State,  in  a  very  real  sense,  is  only  30 
minutes  away. 

The  object  of  our  policy,  therefore,  must 
be  to  protect  the  United  States,  to  make  sure 
that  those  over  100  Mlnuteman  missiles 
which  ring  this  city  and  this  State  remain 
where  they  are.  and  that  is  the  object  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  under 
this  administration,  under  the  previous  ad- 
ministration, and  under  that  of  President 
Truman.  One  central  theme  has  run 
through  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  is.  In  a  dangerous  and 
changing  world,  it  is  essential  that  the  180 
million  people  of  the  United  States  tlirow 
their  weight  into  the  balance  in  every 
struggle,  in  every  country  on  the  side  of  free- 
dom, and  so  in  the  last  years  we  have  been 
intimately  Involved  with  affairs  of  countries 
of  which  we  never  heard  20  years  ago,  but 
which  now  affect  the  balance  of  p>ower  in  the 
world  and.  therefore,  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and,  therefore,  the  chances  of 
war  and  peace. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  of  you  who 
sit  here  and  wonder  what  it  is  that  causes 
the  United  States  to  go  so  far  away,  that 
causes  you  to  wonder  why  so  many  of  your 
sons  should  be  stationed  so  far  away  from 
our  own  territory,  who  wonder  why  it  is 
since  1945  that  the  United  States  has  assisted 
so  many  countries.  You  must  wonder  when 
it  is  all  going  to  end  and  when  we  can 
come  back  home.  Well,  it  isn't  going  to  end, 
and  this  generation  of  Americans  has  to 
make  up  Its  mind  for  our  security  and  for 
our  peace,  because  what  happens  In  Europe 
or  Latin  America  or  Africa  or  Asia  directly 
affects  the  security  of  the  p>eople  who  live  in 
this  city,  and  particularly  those  who  are 
coming  after. 

I  make  no  apologies  for  the  effort  that 
we  make  to  assist  these  other  countries  to 
maintain  their  freedom,  because  I  know  fxill 
well  that  every  time  a  country,  regardless  of 
how  far  away  it  may  be  from  our  own 
borders— every  time  that  coxintry  passes  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  the  security  of  the 
United  States  is  thereby  endangered.    So  all 
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those  who  suggest  we  withdraw,  all  those 
who  suggest  we  should  no  longer  ship  our 
surplus  food  abroad  or  assist  other  countries, 
I  could  not  disagree  with  them  more.  This 
country  is  stronger  now  than  it  has  ever 
been.  Our  chances  for  peace  are  stronger 
than  they  have  been  in  years.  The  nuclear 
test  ban  which  was  strongly  led  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  by  Mike  Mansheld  and 
Lee  Metcalt  is,  I  believe,  a  step  toward 
peace  and  a  step  toward  security,  and  gives 
us  an  additional  chance  that  all  of  the 
weapons  of  Montana  will  never  be  fired. 
That  is  the  object  and  oxir  policy. 

So  we  need  your  support.  These  are  com- 
plicated problems  which  face  a  citizenry. 
Most  of  us  grew  up  in  a  relative  period  of 
isolation  and  neutrality,  and  unalinement 
which  was  our  policy  from  the  time  of  George 
Washington  to  the  Second  World  War,  and 
suddenly,  in  an  act  almost  unknown  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  we  were  shoved  onto 
the  center  of  the  stage.  We  are  the  key- 
stone in  the  arch  of  freedom.  If  the  United 
States  were  to  falter,  the  whole  world,  in 
my  opinion,  would  Inevitably  t>egin  to  move 
toward  the  Communist  bloc. 

It  is  the  United  States,  this  country,  your 
country,  which  in  15  to  18  years  has  almost 
slnglehandedly  protected  the  freedom  of 
dozens  of  countries  who,  in  turn,  by  being 
free,  protect  our  freedom.  So  when  you  ask 
why  are  we  in  Laos  or  Vietnam,  or  the  Congo, 
or  why  do  we  support  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress in  Latin  America,  we  do  so  because  we 
believe  that  our  freedom  is  tied  up  with 
theirs,  and  if  we  can  develop  a  world  in 
which  all  the  countries  are  free,  then  the 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
is  lessened.  So  we  have  to  stay  at  it.  We 
must  not  be  fatigued. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  test  ban  treaty 
means  that  the  competition  between  the 
Communist  sjrstem  and  ourselves  will  end. 
What  we  hope  is  that  it  will  not  be  carried 
into  the  sphere  of  nuclear  war.  But  the 
competition  will  go  on.  Which  society  is 
the  most  productive?  Which  society  edu- 
cates its  children  better?  Which  society 
maintains  a  higher  rate  of  economic  growth? 
Which  society  produces  more  cultxiral  and 
Intellectual  stimulus?  Which  society,  in 
other  words,  is  the  happier? 

We  believe  that  ours  is.  but  we  should  not 
fool  ourselves  if  the  chance  of  war  dis- 
appears to  some  degree. 

Other  struggles  come  to  the  center  of  the 
stage.  The  solution  of  every  problem  brings 
with  it  other  problems.  And.  therefore,  this 
society  of  ours  is,  in  a  very  real  sense,  in 
a  race,  and,  therefore.  I  want  to  see  all  of 
our  children  as  well  educated  as  possible. 
I  want  to  see  us  protect  our  natural  resources. 
I  want  to  see  us  make  our  cities  better  places 
In  which  to  live.  I  want  this  country,  as 
I  know  you  do,  to  be  an  ornament  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  all  around  the  globe,  be- 
cause as  we  go  so  goes  the  cause  of  freedom. 
This  is  the  obligation,  therefore,  of  this 
generation  of  Americans.  And  I  think  that 
In  the  last  18  years,  reviewing  what  we  have 
done,  we  have  every  reason  to  feel  a  sense 
of  satisfaction,  and  I  look  forward  to  the 
next  decade  when  the  struggle  may  be  in  all 
these  other  areas.  I  look  forward  to  that 
struggle  with  confidence  and  hope.  But 
we  must  recognize  the  national  obligation 
upon  us  all.  There  are  8  to  9  million  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States  of  America  in 
high  school  or  in  elementary  school  who 
live  in  families  which  have  $3,000  a  year 
or  less.  What  chance  do  they  have  to  finish 
high  school?  How  many  of  them  will  go 
to  college?  What  kind  of  an  income  will 
they  have  when  they  go  to  work?  Will  their 
children  grow  up  in  a  family  which  is,  Itself, 
deprived  and  so  pass  on  from  generation  to 
generation  a  lag.  a  fifth  of  the  country  which 
lives  near  the  bottom  while  the  rest  of  the 
country  booms  and   prospers? 


It  is  the  obligation  of  government,  speak- 
ing on  the  will  of  the  people,  that  we  con- 
cern oxirselves  with  this  phase  of  our  re- 
source development,  our  children,  9  million 
children  who  are  growing  up  without  the 
opportunity  available  to  yoxu-s.  And  then 
they  drop  out  of  school,  and  then  they  lose 
their  chance.  So  we  have  a  lot  to  do  in 
this  country.  We  have  a  lot  to  do.  I  am 
out  here  to  try  to  get  yoiu*  support  In 
doing  it. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  think  we  have 
to  do  is  worry  about  this  country  of  ours. 
I  flew  over  some  of  the  most  beautiful  parts 
of  the  United  States  this  morning  from 
Jackson  Hole.  I  am  sure  that  half  of  our 
country,  particularly  those  who  live  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  have  no  idea  what  we 
have  In  this  part  of  the  United  States.  They 
are  beginning  to  realize  It,  and  more  and 
more.  But  all  in  the  east  of  the  Mississippi 
they  live  too  much  in  crowded  areas,  they 
live  along  the  seashore,  which  is  open  to 
only  a  few;  they  live  in  cities  which  are  be- 
coming more  sprawling  and  more  concen- 
trated. And  we  have  here  in  the  Western 
United  States  a  section  of  the  world  richer 
by  far  almost  than  any  other.  I  want  them 
to  come  out  here.  And  I  want  the  United 
States  to  take  those  measures  in  this  decade 
which  will  make  the  Northwest  United  States 
a  garden  to  attract  i>eople  from  all  over  this 
country  and  all  over  the  world. 

We   go  to  Jackson  Hole   and  Yellowstone 
and  we  are  impressed,  as  all  of  us  are,  but 
what  we  should  remember  is  that  that  was 
due  to  the  work  of  others,  not  to  us  but  to 
those  who  made  the  great  fight  in  the  last 
50  years.     Now  in  the  1960's  we  have  to  de- 
cide what  we  are  going  to  do.  and  I  l>elleve 
that  there  is  a  good  deal   that  we  can  do. 
We  have  started  on  a  project,  a  concentrated 
project     of      resource     development.     More 
watershed  projects  have   been  completed  in 
recent    years    than   ever   before   in   history. 
Negotiations    are    underway    which    should 
lead  and  must  lead  to  the  final  ratification  of 
the  Columbia  River  Treaty  with  Canada.     It 
has   moved   into    its   last   stages   and    it   is 
my  hope  that  work  will  soon  be  commenced 
on    the    Llbby    Dam    project    in    northwest 
Montana  which  will  make  this  a  richer  State 
In  which  to  live.     And  what  you  have  done 
here  in  this  section  of  the  United  States  I 
want   us    to  do  along   our   coastline.     Only 
2  percent  of  our  extraordinary  coastline,  the 
Atlantic,  the  Gulf  Stream,  and   the  Pacific, 
only    2    percent    is    devoted    to    public   vise! 
We  have  the  same  fight  along  our  coastlines 
that    we    had    here    in    this    section    of    the 
Northwest  30  and  40  years  ago  for  forests 
and  parks  and  all  the  rest — 2  percent. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  passed  In  1 
year  in  1961  three  parks  along  our  sea- 
shores which  is  more  than  Ixad  been  done 
in  1  year  in  any  Congress  in  history.  We 
have  let  our  seashores  go  to  waste. 

So  I  urge  this  generation  of  Americans, 
who  are  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  350  mil- 
lion Americans  who  will  live  in  this  country 
in  the  year  3000,  and  I  want  those  Americans 
who  live  here  in  2000  to  feel  that  those  of  us 
who  had  positions  of  responsibility  in  the 
sixties  did  our  part,  and  those  of  us  who  in- 
herited it  from  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  will  have  something  to  pass 
on  to  those  who  cc«ie,  and  our  children, 
many  years  from  now. 

So  I  hope  that  we  will  harness  our  rivers. 
I  hope  we  will  reclaim  our  land.  I  hope  we 
will  irrigate  it.  I  hope  we  can  provide, 
through  cooperative  effort  of  the  farmers  and 
the  Government,  the  kind  of  program  which 
will  give  them  a  hope  for  security.  I  hope, 
in  other  words,  that  we  will  take  this  rich 
country  of  ovu^,  given  to  us  by  God  and  by 
natvire.  and  improve  it  through  acience  and 
find  new  uses  for  our  natural  reaourcea,  to 
make  it  poaaible  for  us  to  sustain  in  this 


country  a  steadily  increasing  standard  of 
living,  the  highest  in  the  world,  and  based 
on  that  powerful  fortress,  to  move  out 
around  the  world  in  the  defense  of  freedom 
as  we  have  done  for  18  years  and  as  we  must 
do  In  the  years  to  come. 

This  Is  the  responsibility  which  this  gen- 
eration of  Americans  has  been  given.  I  do 
not  share  with  those  who  feel  that  this  re- 
sponsibility should  be  passed  on  to  others. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  are  no 
others  who  can  combine  our  geographic  poei- 
tlon,  o\ir  natural  wealth,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  our  people.  And,  therefore,  until 
such  a  people  someday  arrives.  I  think  the 
United  States  shoiild  stand  guard  at  the  gate. 
The  fact  is.  we  have  done  it  for  18  years. 
The  fact  is,  the  chances  for  peace  may  l>e 
better  now  than  before.  The  fact  is  that  our 
wealth  has  increased.  The  fact  is  there  are 
over  100  countries  which  are  now  independ- 
ent, many  of  them  who  owe  their  independ- 
ence to  the  United  States. 

This  is  the  record  which  this  country  has 
written  since  1945,  and  it  is  upon  this  great 
record  that  I  believe  we  now  must  build. 
This  sun  and  this  sky  which  shines  over 
Montana  can  l)e,  I  believe,  the  kind  of  in- 
spiration to  us  all  to  recognize  what  a  great 
single  country  we  have,  50  separate  States, 
but  1  i>eople,  living  here  in  the  United 
States,  building  this  country  and  maintain- 
ing the  watch  around  the  globe. 

This  is  the  opportunity  before  us  as  well 
as  the  responsibility. 

Thank  you. 

Remarks  or  the  President  at  I>edication  or 
Flaming  Gorge  Dam.  Salt  Lake  Citt 
Municipal  Airport.  Salt  Lake  Citt,  Utah, 
September  27,   1963 

Senator  Moss.  Secretary  Udall.  Senator 
Magnuson  from  Washington,  Commissioner, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to  express  my 
gratification  at  being  able  to  participate  in 
this  ceremony,  which  has  such  significance 
to  the  people  of  this  State. 

As  I  move  through  the  West,  especially  in 
this  State  and  other  States  where  water  is 
short,  I  realize  that  nearly  all  of  the  stand- 
ard of  living  which  we  enjoy  in  this  part  of 
the  United  States  has  been  due  partly  to 
our  own  efforts,  the  generation  which  Is  now 
here,  but  really  even  more  to  the  genera- 
tion that  went  before,  the  people  who 
started  in  the  early  1920*8,  for  example,  to 
organize  the  distribution  of  water  along  the 
basin,  the  people  who  began  to  talk  many 
years  ago  about  what  we  are  now  putting 
into  practice.  8o  I  think  that  it  is  essential 
that  we.  in  the  1960's,  take  steps  to  provide 
for  the  kind  of  country  and  State  that  we 
are  going  to  have  20  years  from  now,  so  that 
what  we  do  for  ovu-  children,  the  same  thing 
that  was  done  for  us. 

This  State,  this  section  of  the  United 
States,  of  course,  the  key  is  water.  Unless 
we  organize  every  drop  to  be  of  service  to 
mankind,  this  State  Is  going  to  stand  still. 
You  can't  possibly  grow  once  the  water  level 
remains  the  same;  once  the  amount  of  water 
you  have  available  for  irrigation  and  recla- 
mation and  power  remains  the  same,  this 
State  stands  still.  So  water  is  the  key,  the 
management  of  water.  I  think,  is  the  key 
that  will  open  a  very  bright  future.  You 
may  only  perceive  it  only  slightly  in  the  next 
few  years,  but  those  who  come  after  you — 
they  will  know  it,  and  they  will  remember 
it  with  appreciation. 

I  am  particularly  glad  because  Senator 
Moss  has  preached  the  doctrine  of  the  wise 
iise  of  water  with  more  vigor,  almoat,  than 
any  Member  of  the  U.S  Senate.  He  is  chair- 
man of  the  Subconunlttee  on  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation.  He  learned  his  lesaon  the  hard 
way,  as  anyone  must  who  Uvea  here.  I  come 
from  a  section  ot  the  country  where  we 
waste  water,  where  we  seek  ways  to  get  rid 
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of  It.  where  we  seek  to  have  It  flow  t^  the 
ocean  &■  quickly  aa  possible.  It  Is  jiist  the 
reverse  here,  and,  therefore,  those  of  ujb  who 
come  from  a  section  where  water  Is  In  sur- 
plus. I  think  It  Is  valuable  for  us  to  ^me 
and  feel  that  hot  sun.  and  fly  over  this 
country  and  see  only  on  occasion  \ihere 
there  are  water  resources  and  then  realize 
how  Important  this  project  is. 

But  the  Important  thing  to  remember  is 
for  50  years  men  have  been  talking  about  this 
project.  It  is  now  a  reality.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  now  so  that  80  years  from  now 
the  people  who  live  In  Utah  and  the  United 
States  will  feel  In  the  early  sixties  we  aiade 
the  proper  decision  for  the  management  of 
our  resources.  So  this  is  going  to  maike  a 
profound  difference  to  this  State.  It  stiands 
In  the  finest  tradition  of  Federal-Stat4  co- 
operation and  public  and  private  coordina- 
tion. This  Is  going  to  be  a  tremendous  lake 
which  will  be  a  great  recreation  attraction 
which  win  bring  people  from  all  ovef  the 
State  and  all  over  this  pcu-t  of  the  West^  but 
It  is  noi  limited  to  Its  power,  storage,  or 
recreational  use.  We  must  depend  upon  this 
kind  of  action  for  growth.  This  great  0am, 
with  almost  4  million  acre-feet  of  captNclty, 
wUl  make  Salt  Lake  City  grow,  even  tht^gh 
we  are  160  miles  from  this  dam  which  we 
now  touch.  I 

It  was  1 16  years  ago  when  Brigham  Yciung 
introduced  irrigation  to  the  United  States. 
I  am  glad  that  we  are  following  in  that  ^eat 
tradition  this  morning  and.  therefore.  I  will 
now  take  action  which  will  start  the  'first 
generator  at  Flaming  Gorge  Dam. 

Do  you  want  to  stand  up  here,  Senator? 

I  never  know  when  I  press  these  whether 
It  means  we  are  going  to  blow  up  Massachu- 
setts, or  electricity,  or  light  a  fire,  but  IJ  am 
going  on  the  assiunptlon  that  we  are  gi)lng 
to  start  the  generator. 

(The  President  pressed  a  buzzer  whlcb  ac- 
tivated the  first  generator  at  Flaming  Gorge 
Dam.) 

This  gives  you  an  Idea  of  how  difficult  the 
life  of  a  President  is.    We  do  this  ail  dat. 

Thank  you  very  much.  1 

Reicasxs  or  thx  PmxsjDztn  at  Morton 
TABOtNACLZ,  Salt  Lakx  Crrr,  UtAH, 
Skftkmbzb  26.  1963 

Senator  Moss,  my  old  colleague  '  In 
the  U5.  Senate,  your  distinguished  Sena- 
tor Moss.  President  McKay.  Idi.  Brdwn, 
Secretary  Udall,  Governor.  Mr.  Rawlljigs, 
ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  appreciate  your  trel- 
come,  and  I  am  very  proud  to  be  back  In  this 
historic  building,  and  have  an  opportunity 
to  Bay  a  few  words  on  some  matters  which 
concern  me  as  President  and  I  hope  concern 
you  as  citizens.  The  fact  is.  I  take  strength 
and  hope  In  seeing  this  monument,  heating 
Its  story  retold  by  Ted  Moss,  and  recalling 
how  this  State  was  built,  and  what  it  started 
with,  and  what  It  has  now. 

Of  all  the  stories  of  American  pioneers  bnd 
settlers,  none  Is  more  Inspiring  than  the  Mor- 
mon trail.  The  qualities  of  the  founder*  of 
this  community  are  the  qualities  that '  we 
seek  In  America,  the  qualities  which  we  tike 
to  feel  this  country  has — courage,  patle<ice, 
faith,  self-reliance,  perseverance,  and,  at^ve 
all.  an  unflagging  determination  to  see  the 
right  prevail. 

I  came  on  this  trip  to  see  the  United  Stajtes, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  there  is  nothing 
more  encouraging  for  any  of  us  who  worl^  in 
Washington  than  to  have  a  chance  to  fly 
across  this  United  States  and  drive  through 
it  and  see  what  a  great  country  it  Is,  »nd 
come  to  understand  somewhat  better  how 
this  country  has  been  able  for  so  many  y^ars 
to  carry  so  many  burdens  In  so  many  pirts 
of  the  world. 

The  primary  reason  for  my  trip  was  ci>n- 
servatlon.  and  I  Include  in  conservation  first 
our  hunuin  resources  and  then  our  natural 
pesjurces.  and  I  think  this  State  can  tWce 
perhaps   its   greatest  pride   and  its   greatest 


satlsfturtlon  for  what  it  has  done  not  In  the 
field  of  the  conservation  and  the  development 
of  natural  resources,  but  what  you  have  done 
to  educate  your  children.  This  State  has  a 
higher  percentage  per  capita  of  population 
of  Its  boys  and  girls  who  finish  high  school 
and  then  go  to  college. 

Of  all  the  waste  in  the  United  States  In 
the  1960's.  none  is  worse  than  to  have  8  or  9 
million  boys  and  girls  who  will  drop  out. 
statistics  tell  us.  drop  out  of  school  before 
they  have  finished,  come  Into  the  labor  mar- 
ket unprepared  at  the  very  time  when  ma- 
chines are  Uklng  the  place  of  men  and  wom- 
en; 9  million  of  them.  We  have  a  large 
minority  of  our  population  who  have  not  even 
finished  the  sixth  grade,  and  here  in  this 
richest  of  all  countries,  the  country  which 
spreads  the  doctrine  of  freedom  and  hope 
around  the  globe,  we  permit  our  most  valu- 
able resource,  our  young  people,  their  talents 
to  be  wasted  by  leaving  their  schools. 

So  I  think  we  have  to  save  them.  I  think 
we  have  to  Insist  that  our  children  be  edu- 
cated to  the  limit  of  their  talents,  not  Just 
in  your  State,  or  In  Massachusetts,  but  all 
over  the  United  States.  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  John  Adams,  who  developed  the  North- 
west Ordinance,  which  put  so  much  em- 
phasis on  education — Thomas  Jefferson  once 
said  that  any  nation  which  expected  to  be 
ignorant  and  free  hopes  for  what  never  was 
and  never  will  be.  So  I  hope  we  can  con- 
serve this  resource. 

The  other  Is  the  natural  resource  of  our 
country,  particularly  the  land  west  of  the 
100th  parallel,  where  the  rain  comes  15  or  20 
Inches  a  year.  This  State  knows  that  the 
control  of  water  is  the  secret  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  West,  and  whether  we  use 
It  for  power  or  for  Irrigation  or  for  what- 
ever purpose,  no  drop  of  water  west  of 
the  100th  parallel  should  fiow  to  the  ocean 
without  being  used,  and  to  do  that  requires 
the  dedicated  commitment  of  the  people  of 
the  States  of  the  West,  working  with  the 
people  of  all  the  United  States  who  have 
such  an  important  equity  in  the  richness  of 
this  part  of  the  country.  So  that  we  must 
do  also. 

As  Theodore  and  Franklin  Roosevelt  and 
Glfford  Plnchot  did  It  In  years  past,  we  must 
do  It  In  the  19608  and  1970s.  We  will  triple 
the  popiilatlon  of  this  country  In  the  short 
space  of  60  or  70  years,  and  we  want  those 
who  come  after  us  to  have  the  same  rich 
Inheritance  that  we  find  now  in  the  United 
States.  This  Is  the  reason  for  the  trip,  but 
it  Is  not  what  I  wanted  to  speak  about 
tonight. 

I  want  to  speak  about  the  responsibility 
that  I  feel  the  United  States  has.  not  In  this 
country,  but  abroad,  and  I  see  the  closest 
Interrelationship  between  the  strength  of 
the  United  States  here  at  home  and  the 
strength  of  the  United  States  around  the 
world.  There  Is  one  great  natural  develop- 
ment here  in  the  United  States  which  has 
had  in  its  own  way  a  greater  effect  upon  the 
position  and  influence  and  prestige  of  the 
United  States,  almost,  than  any  other  act 
we  have  done.  Do  you  know  what  It  Is?  It 
is  the  Tennessee  Valley.  Nearly  every  leader 
of  every  new  emerging  country  that  comes 
to  the  United  States  wants  to  go  to  New 
York,  to  Washington,  and  the  Tennessee 
Valley,  because  they  want  to  see  what  we 
were  able  to  do  with  the  most  poverty- 
ridden  section  of  the  United  States  In  the 
short  space  of  30  years,  by  the  wise  manage- 
ment  of  our  resources. 

What  happens  here  In  this  country  affects 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  the 
cause  of  freedom  around  the  globe.  If  this 
Is  a  strong,  vital,  and  vigorous  society,  the 
cause  of  freedom  will  be  strong  and  vital 
and  vigorous. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  In  this  State 
and  other  States  sometimes  wonder  where  we 
are  going  and  why  the  United  States  should 
be  so  Involved  in  so  many  affairs.  In  so  many 
countries  all  around  the  globe.    If  our  task 
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on  occasion  seems  hopeless,  If  we  despair 
of  ever  working  oxu-  will  on  the  other  94 
percent  of  the  world  population,  then  let  us 
remember  that  the  Mormons  of  a  century 
ago  were  a  persecuted  and  prosecuted  minor- 
ity, harried  from  place  to  place,  the  victims 
of  violence  and  occasionally  murder,  while 
today.  In  the  short  space  of  100  years,  their 
faith  and  works  are  known  and  respected 
the  world  around,  and  their  voices  heard 
in   the  highest  councils  of  this  country. 

As  the  Mormons  succeeded,  so  America 
can  succeed.  If  we  will  not  give  up  or  turn 
back.  I  realize  that  the  burdens  are  heavy 
and  I  realize  that  there  Is  a  great  tempta- 
tion to  large  that  we  relinquish  them,  that 
we  have  enough  to  do  here  In  the  United 
States,  and  we  should  not  be  so  busy  around 
the  globe.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that 
we,  this  generation  of  Americans,  are  the 
first  generation  of  our  country  ever  to  be 
Involved  in  affairs  around  the  globe.  From 
the  beginning  of  this  country,  from  the  days 
of  Washington,  until  the  Second  World  War, 
this  country  lived  an  Isolated  existence. 
Through  most  of  our  history  we  were  an 
unalined  country,  an  uncommitted  nation, 
a  neutralist  nation;  we  were  by  status  as 
well  as  by  desire.  We  had  believed  that 
we  could  live  behind  our  two  oceans  In  safe- 
ty and  prosperity  in  a  comfortable  distance 
from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  end  of  Isolation  consequently  meant 
a  wrench  with  the  very  llfeblood,  the  very 
spine,  of  the  Nation.  Yet,  as  time  passed, 
we  came  to  see  that  the  end  of  isolation 
was  not  such  a  terrible  error  or  evil  after 
all.  We  came  to  see  that  It  was  the  Inevita- 
ble result  of  growth,  the  economic  growth, 
the  military  growth,  and  the  cultural  growth 
of  the  United  States.  No  nation  so  power, 
ful  and  so  dynamic  and  as  rich  as  our  own 
could  hope  to  live  in  Isolation  from  other 
nations,  especially  at  a  time  when  science 
and  technology  was  making  the  world  so 
small. 

It  took  Brigham  Young  and  his  followers 
108  days  to  go  from  Winter  Quarters.  Nebr.. 
to  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  It  takes 
30  minutes  for  a  missile  to  go  from  one  con- 
tinent to  another.  We  did  not  seek  to  be- 
come a  world  power.  This  position  was 
thrust  upon  us  by  events.  But  we  became 
one  Just  the  same,  and  I  am  proud  that  we 
did.  I  can  well  understand  the  attraction 
of  those  earlier  days.  Each  one  of  us  has 
moments  of  longing  for  the  past,  but  two 
world  wars  have  clearly  shown  us,  try  as 
we  may,  that  we  cannot  turn  our  back  on 
the  world  outside.  If  we  do,  we  Jeopardize 
our  economic  well-being,  we  Jeopardize  our 
political  stability,  we  Jeopardize  our  physical 
safety. 

To  turn  away  now  Is  to  abandon  the  world 
to  those  whose  ambition  It  Is  to  destroy  a 
free  society.  To  yield  these  burdens  up  after 
having  carried  them  for  more  than  20  years  is 
to  surrender  the  freedom  of  our  country 
inevitably,  for  without  the  United  States,  the 
chances  of  freedom  surviving,  let  alone  pre- 
vailing around  the  globe,  are' nonexistent. 

Americans  have  come  a  long  way  In  ac- 
cepting In  a  short  time  the  necessity  of 
world  Involvement,  but  the  strain  of  this 
Involvement  remains  and  we  find  It  all  over 
the  country.  I  see  It  In  the  letters  that  come 
to  my  desk  every  day.  We  find  ourselves 
entangled  with  apparently  unanswerable 
problems  In  unpronounceable  places.  We 
discover  that  our  enemy  In  one  decade  Is 
our  ally  the  next.  We  flnd  ourselves  com- 
mitted to  governments  whose  actions  we 
cannot  often  approve,  assisting  societies 
with  principles  very  different  from  our  own. 
The  burdens  of  maintaining  an  inunense 
military  establishment  with  1  million  Ameri- 
cans serving  outside  our  frontiers,  of  financ- 
ing a  far-flung  program  of  development  as- 
sistance, of  conducting  a  complex  and  baf- 
fling diplomacy,  all  weigh  heavily  upon  us 
and   cause   some   to   counsel   retreat.      The 


world  is  full  of  contradiction   and  confu- 
sion, and  our  policy  seems  to  have  lost  the 
black  and  white  clarity  of  simpler  times 
when  we  remembered  the  Maine  and  went 
to  war.     It  is  little  wonder,   then,  in  this 
confusion,  we  look  back  to  the  old  days  with 
nostalgia.     It  Is  little  wonder  that  there  Is 
a  desire  in  the  country  to  go  back  to  the  time 
when   our  Nation   lived  alone.     It  Is  little 
wonder  that  we   increasingly  want  an  end 
to  entangling  alliances,  an  end  to  all  help 
to  foreign  countries,  a  cessation  of  diplo- 
matic   relations    with    countries    or    states 
whose  principles  we  dislike,  that  we  get  the 
United   Nations   out   of   the   United   States, 
and   the   United   States   out   of   the   United 
Nations,   and    that  we  retreat  to  our  own 
hemisphere,  or  even  within  our  own  boun- 
daries, to  take  refuge  behind  a  wall  of  force. 
This  Is  an  understandable  effort  to  recover 
an  old  feeling  of  simplicity,  yet  In  world  af- 
fairs, as  In  all  other  aspects  of  our  lives,  the 
days  of  the  quiet  past  are  gone  forever.    Sci- 
ence  and   technology   are   irreversible.     We 
cannot   return    to    the    day    of    the    sailing 
schooner  or  the  covered  wagon,  even  If  we 
wished,  and  If  this  Nation  Is  to  survive  and 
succeed  In  the  real  world  of  today,  we  must 
acknowledge  the  realities  of  the  world,  and 
it  Is  those  realities  that  I  mention  now.    We 
must  first  of  all  recognize   that  we  cannot 
remake  the  world  simply  by  our  own  com- 
mand.    When  we  cannot  even  bring  all  of 
our  own  people  Into  full  citizenship  without 
acts    of    violence,    we    can    understand    how 
much  harder  it  Is  to  control  events  beyond 
our  borders. 

Every  nation  has  Its  own  traditions.  Its 
own  values.  Its  own  aspirations.  Our  assist- 
ance from  time  to  time  can  help  other  na- 
tions preserve  their  Independence  and  ad- 
vance their  growth,  but  we  cannot  remake 
them  in  our  own  image.  We  cannot  enact 
their  laws,  nor  can  we  operate  their  govern- 
ments or  dictate  our  policies. 

Second,  we  must  recognize  that  every  na- 
tion determines  Its  policies  in  terms  of  Its 
own  Interests.  No  nation,  George  Washing- 
ton wrote,  is  to  be  triisted  fxirther  than  it  is 
bound  by  Its  own  interest,  and  no  prudent 
statesman  or  politician  will  depart  from  It. 
National  Interest  Is  more  powerful  than 
ideology,  and  the  recent  developments  within 
the  Communist  empire  show  this  very  clearly. 
Friendship,  as  Palmerston  said,  may  rise  or 
wane,  but  Interests  endure. 

The  United  States  has  rightly  determined 
In  the  years  since  1946  under  three  different 
administrations  that  our  Interest,  our  na- 
tional security,  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Is  best  served  by  preserving 
and  protecting  a  world  of  diversity  In  which 
no  one  j)ower  or  no  one  combination  of 
powers  can  threaten  the  seciirity  of  the 
United  States.  The  reason  that  we  moved  so 
far  into  the  world  was  our  fear  that  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  and  particularly  when  China 
became  Communist,  that  Japan  and  Ger- 
many would  collapse,  and  these  two  coun- 
tries which  had  so  long  served  as  a  barrier 
to  the  Soviet  advance  and  the  Russian  ad- 
vance before  that  would  open  up  a  wave  of 
conquest  of  all  of  Europe  and  all  of  Asia, 
and  then  the  balance  of  power  turning 
against  us  we  would  finally  be  isolated  and 
ultimately  destroyed.  That  Is  what  we  have 
been  engaged  In  for  18  years,  to  prevent  that 
happening,  to  prevent  any  one  monolithic 
power  having  sufficient  force  to  destroy  the 
United  States. 

For  that  reason  we  support  the  alliances 
In  Latin  America;  for  that  reason  we  sup- 
port NATO  to  protect  the  security  of  Western 
Europe;  for  that  reason  we  Joined  SEATO  to 
protect  the  security  of  Asia,  so  that  neither 
Russia  nor  China  could  control  Europe  and 
Asia,  and,  If  they  could  not  control  Europe 
and  Asia,  then  our  security  was  assured. 
This  is  what  we  have  been  Involved  In  doing, 
and  however  dangerous  and  hazardous  It 
may  be,  and  however  close  It  may  take  us 


to  the  brink  on  occasion,  which  it  has,  and 
however  tired  we  may  get  of  our  Involve- 
ments with  these  governments  so  far  away, 
we  have  one  simple  central  theme  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  which  all  of  us  must 
recognize  because  It  Is  a  policy  which  we 
must  continue  to  follow.  And  that  is  to 
support  the  Independence  of  nations  so  that 
one  bloc  cannot  gain  sufficient  power  to 
finally  overcome  us.  There  Is  no  mistaking 
the  vital  Interest  of  the  United  States  In 
what  goes  on  around  the  world.  Therefore, 
accepting  what  George  Washington  said 
here.  I  realize  that  what  George  Washington 
said  about  no  entangling  alllancee  hfis  been 
ended  by  science  and  technology  and  danger. 
And  third,  we  must  recognize  that  foreign 
policy  In  a  modern  world  does  not  lend  Itself 
to  easy,  simple,  black  and  white  solution. 
If  we  were  to  have  diplomatic  relations  only 
with  those  countries  whose  principles  we 
approved  of,  we  would  have  relations  with 
very  few  countries  in  a  very  short  time.  If 
we  were  to  withdraw  our  assistance  from  all 
governments  who  are  run  differently  from  our 
own,  we  would  relinquish  half  of  the  world 
immediately  to  our  adversaries.  If  we  were 
to  treat  foreign  policy  as  merely  a  medium 
for  delivering  self-righteous  sermons  to  sup- 
posedly Inferior  people,  we  would  give  up  all 
thought  of  world  Influence  or  world  leader- 
ship, for  the  purpose  of  foreign  policy  is  not 
to  provide  an  outlet  for  our  own  sentiments 
of  hope  or  indignation;  it  Is  to  shape  real 
events  in  a  real  world.  We  cannot  adopt  a 
policy  which  says  that  If  something  does  not 
happen,  or  others  do  not  do  exactly  what 
we  wish,  we  will  return  to  "Fortress  Amer- 
ica." 

That  is  the  policy  in  the  changing  world 
of  retreat,  not  of  strength. 

More  Important,  to  adopt  a  black  and 
white,  all  or  nothing  policy  subordinates  our 
Interest  to  our  Irritations.  Its  actual  con- 
sequences would  be  fatal  to  our  seciirlty. 
If  we  were  to  resign  from  the  United  Nations, 
break  off  with  all  countries  of  whom  we 
disapprove,  end  foreign  aid  and  assistance 
to  those  countries  In  an  attempt  to  keep 
them  free,  call  for  the  resumption  of  at- 
mospheric nuclear  testing,  and  turn  our  back 
on  the  rest  of  mankind,  we  would  not  only 
be  abandoning  America's  Influence  in  the 
world,  we  would  be  inviting  a  Communist 
expansion  which  every  Conununist  power 
would  so  greatly  welcome.  And  all  of  the 
effort  of  so  many  Americans  for  18  years 
would  be  gone  with  the  wind.  Our  policy 
under  these  conditions  In  this  dangerous 
world  would  not  have  much  deterrent  affect 
In  a  world  where  nations  determined  to  be 
free  could  no  longer  count  on  the  United 
States. 

Such  a  ix)llcy  of  retreat  woiild  be  folly  If  we 
had  our  backs  to  the  wall.  It  Is  surely 
even  greater  folly  at  a  time  when  more 
realistic,  more  responsible,  more  affirmative 
policies  have  wrought  such  spectacular  re- 
sults. For  the  most  striking  thing  about 
our  world  In  1963  Is  the  extent  to  which 
the  tide  of  history  has  begun  to  flow  In  the 
direction  of  freedom.  To  renounce  the 
world  of  freedom  now.  to  abandon  those  who 
share  our  commitment,  and  retire  Into  lonely 
and  not-so-splendld  isolation,  would  be  to 
give  conununlsm  the  one  hope  which  In 
this  twilight  of  disappointment  for  them 
might  repair  their  divisions  and  rekindle 
their  hope,  for  after  some  gains  In  the  1960's 
the  Communist  offensive  which  claimed  to 
be  riding  the  tide  of  historic  Inevitability 
has  been  thwarted  and  turned  back  in  re- 
cent months.  Indeed,  the  whole  theory  of 
historical  inevitability,  the  belief  that  all 
roads  must  lead  to  communism  sooner 
or  later,  has  been  shattered  by  the  deter- 
mination of  those  who  believe  that  men  and 
nations  will  pursue  a  variety  of  roads,  that 
each  nation  will  evolve  according  to  Its 
own  traditions  and  Its  own  aspirations,  and 
that  the  wcwld  of  the  future  will  have  room 


for  a  diversity  of  economic  systems,  political 
creeds,  religious  faiths,  united  by  the  re- 
spect for  others,  and  loyalty  to  a  world  order. 
Those  fCH^;es  of  diversity  which  served  Mr. 
Washington's  national  lnt««st — those  forces 
of  diversity  are  in  the  ascendancy  today, 
even  within  the  Conununist  empire  Itself. 
And  our  poUcy  at  this  point  should  be  to 
give  the  forces  of  diversity,  as  opposed  to 
the  forces  of  uniformity,  which  our  adver- 
saries espouse,  every  chance,  every  f>osBible 
support.  That  is  why  our  assistance  pro- 
gram, so  much  maligned,  of  assisting  coiui- 
trles  to  maintain  their  freedom  I  believe 
Is  Important. 

This  country  has  seen  all  of  the  hard- 
ship and  the  grief  that  has  come  to  us  by 
the  loss  of  one  covmtry  In  this  hemisphere. 
Cuba.  How  many  other  countries  must  be 
lost  if  the  United  States  decides  to  end  the 
programs  that  are  helping  these  people,  who 
are  getting  poorer  every  year,  who  have 
none  of  the  resources  of  this  great  coun- 
try, who  look  to  us  for  help?  But  on  the 
other  hand  cases  look  to  the  Conamunists 
for  example. 

That  is  why  I  think  this  program  is 
Important.  It  Is  a  means  of  assisting  those 
who  want  to  be  free,  and  in  the  final  analy- 
sis It  serves  the  United  States  In  a  very  real 
sense.  That  Is  why  the  United  States  is 
important,  not  because  it  can  solve  all  these 
problems  in  this  Imperfect  world,  but  It 
does  give  us  a  means  in  those  great  mo- 
ments of  crisis,  and  in  the  last  two  and  a 
half  years  we  have  had  at  least  three,  when 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  were 
almost  face  to  face  on  a  collision  course — 
It  does  give  us  a  means  of  providing,  as  It 
has  In  the  Congo,  as  It  now  Is  on  the  border 
of  the  Yemen,  as  It  most  .recently  was  in  a 
report  of  the  United  NaUons  at  Malaysia — 
It  does  give  a  means  to  mobilize  the  opin- 
ion of  the  world  to  prevent  an  atomic  dis- 
aster which  would  destroy  us  all  wherever 
we  might  live. 

That  U  why  the  test  ban  treaty  is  Im- 
portant as  a  first  step,  perhaps  to  be  dis- 
appointed, perhaps  to  find  ourselves  ulti- 
mately set  back,  but  at  least  in  1963  the 
United  States  committed  Itself,  and  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  by  an  overwhelming 
vote,  to  one  chance  to  end  the  radiation  and 
the  possibilities  of  burning. 

It  may  be,  as  I  said,  that  we  may  fall,  but 
anyone  who  bothers  to  look  at  the  true  de- 
structive power  of  the  atom  today  and  what 
we  and  the  Soviet  Union  could  do  to  each 
other  and  the  world  in  an  hour  and  in  a 
day.  and  to  Western  Europe — I  passed  over 
yesterday  the  Little  Big  Horn  where  General 
Custer  was  slain,  a  massace  which  has  lived 
in  history.  400  or  500  men.  We  are  talking 
about  300  million  men  and  women  in  24 
hours. 

I  think  it  is  wise  to  take  a  first  step  and 
lessen  the  possibility  of  that  happening. 
And  that  Is  why  our  diplomacy  is  Important, 
for  the  forces  making  for  diversity  are  to  be 
found  everywhere  where  people  are.  even 
within  the  Communist  empire.  And  It  Is  our 
obligation  to  encoxirage  those  forces  wherever 
they  may  be  found.  Hard  and  discoiu^iging 
questions  remain  In  Vietnam,  In  Cuba.  In 
Laos,  the  Congo,  all  around  the  globe.  The 
ordeal  of  the  emerging  nations  has  Just  be- 
gun. The  control  of  nuclear  weapons  is  still 
incomplete.  The  areas  of  potential  friction, 
the  chances  of  collision,  still  exist. 

But  In  every  one  of  these  areas  the  position 
of  the  United  States.  I  believe,  is  happier 
and  safer  when  history  is  going  for  us  rather 
than  when  It  Is  going  against  us.  And  we 
have  history  going  for  us  today,  but  history 
Is  what  men  make  it.  The  future  Is  what 
men  make  It. 

We  cannot  fulfill  our  vision  and  our  com- 
mitment and  our  interest  in  a  free  and 
diverse  future  without  unceasing  vigilance, 
devotion  and,  most  of  all,  perseverance,  a 
willingness  to  stay  with  It,  a  wUllngness  to 
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do  with  fatigue.  «  wlllin^ew  not  to  accept 
eaay  answers,  but  Instead,  to  maintain  tbe 
btirden.  as  the  people  of  this  State  have  done 
for  100  yean,  and  aa  tbe  United  States  i»iut 
do  tbe  rest  of  this  centxiry  until  ttanllf  we 
live  In  a  peaceful  world.  i 

Therefore.  I  think  this  oountry  will  Con- 
tinue Its  ooonmltments  to  support  the  wbrld 
In  freedom,  for  as  we  discharge  that  commit- 
ment we  are  heeding  the  command  wblch 
Brlgham  Young  heard  from  the  Lord  more 
than  a  century  ago,  the  ocunmand  conveyed 
to  his  followers.  "Oo  as  pioneers  to  a  land  of 
peace."  [ 

RXMAKKJB  or  THX  PbKSIDENT  AT  HaNTORD  eIeC- 

Taic  GKNXKATOrc   Plant,   Hantoro,  WaLh., 
SzFTXicBxx  36.  1963  I 

Senator  Jackson,  my  old  colleague,  fend 
Senator  Magnuson.  Governor  RoselUnl.  Stfcw- 
art  Udall.  Ted  Moes.  Congressman  tJlltaan, 
Cbet  Hollfleld.  Commissioner,  ladles  lind 
gentlemen,  this  Is  an  extraordinary  place  to 
visit  as  a  citizen  and  as  President  of  jthe 
United  States,  because  along  this  river  men 
have  played  a  significant  role  In  the  lasf  20 
years  which  has  changed  the  entire  history 
of  the  world  and,  therefore,  to  come  all  (the 
way  from  Washington  and  see  this  river  ind 
see  these  reactors,  and  recognize  their  sig- 
nificance in  the  closing  days  of  the  Second 
Wortd  War,  and  also  the  role  that  the  ijien 
and  women  who  work  here  have  played  in 
the  years  since  the  Second  World  War]  in 
maintaining  the  strength  of  the  United 
States — I  am  happy  to  be  here  today  and 
express  my  appreciation  to  you.  | 

Tbe  atomic  age  is  a  dreadful  age,  but] we 
zavat  realize  that  when  we  broke  tbe  aljom 
apart  and  released  Its  energy  and  changed 
the  history  of  the  world.  It  was  essential  t^at 
the  United  States  In  this  area  of  natlckial 
strength  and  national  vigor  should  be  secdnd 
to  noibe,  and  on  this  river,  in  these  reactors, 
by  your  effort,  that  great  objective  has  bten 
maintained.  No  one  can  say  what  the  futiire 
will  bring,  no  one  can  speak  with  certainty 
about  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  control 
this  deadly  weapon,  whether  we  shall  be 
able  to  maintain  our  life  and  our  peacqful 
relations  with  other  countries,  I  can  assiire 
you  we  do  everything  we  can. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  so  stroqgly 
supported,  recognizing  as  I  did  its  limita- 
tions, but  as  a  step,  as  Senator  MACTra$oN 
said,  on  the  long  road  to  peace,  thai  I 
strongly  supported  the  test  ban  treaty,  iut 
no  one  can  say  what  will  come  of  all  tfiat 
effort  or.  Indeed,  of  the  whole  atomic  ^ge. 
It  may  well  be  that  man  recognizes  now  tjiat 
war  la  so  destructive,  so  annihilating,  bo  In- 
cendiary, that  it  may  be  possible,  out  of  that 
awful  fact — it  may  be  possible  for  us.  step;  by 
step,  to  so  adjust  our  relations,  to  so  develop 
a  nile  of  reason  and  a  rule  of  law.  thatlwe 
may,  out  of  this  scientific  change^lt  may'  be 
possible  for  us  to  find  a  more  peaceful  woild. 
That  Is  our  intention  j 

But  I  want  you  to  know  that  the  effort  tiat 
you  have  made  and  Invested,  the  talefits 
which  have  been  at  work  here.  I  think  on  sev- 
eral occasions  have  contributed  to  the  ^- 
curity  of  the  United  States  and.  in  a  vtry 
large  sense,  to  the  peace  of  the  world.         [ 

I  am  also  glad  to  come  here  today  beca^ise 
we  begin  work  on  the  largest  nuclear  po*er 
reactor  for  peaceful  purposes  in  the  wofld. 
and  I  take  the  greatest  satisfaction  In  ^e 
United  States  being  second  to  none.  I  th|nk 
this  Is  a  good  area  where  we  should  be  flfst, 
and  we  are  first.  We  are  first.  It  Is  Ex- 
traordinary how  long  it  took.  It  Is  extraordi- 
nary what  energy,  human  energy,  was  re- 
quired to  get  this  concept  accepted.  Aut 
as  "Scoop"  Jackson  said.  Just  as  it  took  a 
decade  to  get  the  Grand  Coulee,  which  of  Tall 
the  extraordinary  national  assets  I  have  s^n 
in  the  last  2  days  Is  the  most  extraordlnairy, 
became  it  not  only  led  to  the  prosperity  of 
this  valley,  but  led  to  what  has  been  h«p- 
penlng  here  for  20  years,  and  now  leads  to 


this   new   breakthrough — from    that   actk><-  Air  conditioning,  television,  electricity,  and 


which  took  a  decad*  to  accomplish  and 
which  will  pay  for  itself  many  times  over, 
and  In  a  sense  already  has,  we  have  some 
Idea  of  how  Important  it  U  that  these  fights 
be  won,  and  this  fight  was  won  by  the  dedi- 
cated work  of  the  members  of  this  State 
working  In  the  Senate  and  the  Congress, 
and  most  of  all,  I  think,  by  the  local  people, 
who.  when  the  Congress  failed  to  meet  its 
complete  responsibility,  took  up  the  slack: 
and.  therefore,  this  Is  a  partnership  In  a 
very  real  sense  between  the  National  Govern- 
ment and  the  local  community  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  country, 

I  come  from  Massachusetts.  I  come  from 
the  other  side  of  the  country,  but  it  is  a 
very  small  country  and  I  take  the  greatest 
pride  In  what  we  are  all  doing  here. 

I  wonder  how  many  people  who  are  sit- 
ting here  today  were  born  in  the  State  of 
Washington?  Would  you  hold  up  your 
hands?     Excluding  the  children. 

Now  everybody  who  wasn't  bom  in  this 
State? 

That  Is  the  Important  point.  When  we 
develop  these  resources  In  the  Northwest 
United  States,  it  Is  Just  as  well  that  the 
country  realizes  that  we  are  not  talking 
about  one  State  or  two  States  or  three  States; 
we  are  talking  about  the  United  States.  Our 
people  move  freely  from  east  to  west  and 
even  once  In  a  while  from  west  to  east,  but 
in  any  case,  the  country  becomes  stronger. 

There  Is  an  old  saying  that  a  rising  tide 
lifts  all  the  boats,  and  as  the  Northwest 
United  States  rises,  so  does  the  entire  coun- 
try, so  we  are  glad. 

So.  Governor  Roselllni,  Owen  Hurd,  Glenn 
Lee.  Don  Pugnettl.  and  the  others,  I  want  to 
tell  you  that  you  have  fulfilled  your  re- 
sponsibilities as  citizens,  and  I  think  this  is 
going  to  be  an  extraordinary  development.  I 
look  forward  to  coming  back  here  sometime 
and  seeing  this  at  work  becax;ise  what  you 
are  able  to  do  here  I  think  can  be  done 
around  the  world.  We  are  going  to  show 
them  the  way. 

There  are  two  points  on  conservation  that 
have  come  home  to  me  in  the  last  a  days. 
One  is  the  necessity  for  us  to  protect  what 
we  already  have,  what  nature  gave  to  us. 
and  use  it  well,  not  to  waste  water  or  land, 
to  set  aside  land  and  water,  recreation,  wil- 
derness, and  all  the  rest  now  so  that  it  will 
be  available  to  those  who  come  In  the  future. 
That  Is  the  traditional  concept  of  conserva- 
tion, and  it  still  has  a  major  part  in  the  na- 
tional life  of  the  United  States.  But  the 
other  part  of  conservation  Is  the  newer  part, 
and  that  is  to  use  science  and  technology  to 
achieve  significant  breakthroughs  as  we  are 
doing  today  and  in  that  way  to  conserve 
the  resources  which  10  or  30  or  30  years  ago 
may  have  been  wholly  unknown.  So  we 
\ise  nuclear  power  for  peaceful  purposes  and 
power.  We  use  techniques  to  develop  new 
kinds  of  coal  and  oil  from  shale,  and  all  the 
rest.  We  use  new  techniques  that  Senator 
Magnttson  has  pioneered  in  oceanography  so 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  and  the  ocean, 
we  get  all  the  resources  which  are  there,  and 
which  are  going  to  be  mined  and  harvested. 
And  from  the  sun  we  are  going  to  find  more 
and  more  uses  for  that  energy  whose  power 
we  are  so  conscious  of  today. 

All  this  means  that  we  put  science  to  work 
in  Improving  our  environment  and  making 
this  country  a  better  place  In  which  to  live. 
I  want  us  to  stay  ahead.  Do  you  know  that 
in  the  next  10  years.  I  hope  the  people  of  the 
United  States  realize  It,  we  double  the  need 
for  electric  power,  every  10  years?  We  need 
the  equivalent  of  a  new  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
every  60  days.  In  the  next  20  years,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  put  In  the  electric  Industry 
$125  billion  of  Investment,  and  when  we  do 
that  this  country  will  be  richer,  and  our  chil- 
dren will  enjoy  a  higher  standard  of  living. 
We  dont  realize  that  what  we  regarded  as 
affluence  30  years  ago  is  now  way  down  below. 


all  the  rest  have  changed  the  life  of  this 
country,  and  we  are  going  to  find  the  same 
extraordinary  changes  in  the  next  30  to  80 
years. 

I  think  we  must  do  several  things.  Plrst. 
we  must  maintain  an  aggressive  program  to 
use  our  hydro  resources  to  the  fullest.  Every 
drop  of  water  which  goes  to  the  ocean  with- 
out being  used  for  power  or  used  to  grow, 
or  being  made  available  on  the  widest  pos- 
sible basis  is  a  waste,  and  I  hope  that  we 
will  do  everything  we  can  to  make  sure  that 
nothing  runs  to  the  ocean  unused  and 
wasted. 

Secondly,  we  can  meet  our  electric  power 
goals  by  developing  new  means  of  making 
our  vast  resources  of  coal  more  competitive 
In  the  generation  of  electricity.  Coal  Is  an 
old  fuel,  but  we  are  going  to  find  new  tech- 
niques for  using  it.  which  Is  going  to  make 
it  one  of  the  most  advanced  of  all  human 
fuels. 

And  third,  as  it  well  known  here  at  Han- 
ford,  we  must  hasten  the  development  of  low- 
cost  atomic  power.  I  think  we  should  lead 
the  world  In  this.  By  1967.  1968.  1970  in  the 
Northeast  United  States,  where  power  rates 
are  nearly  double  yours,  we  are  going  to  find 
atomic  power  Increasingly  competitive,  and 
by  the  end  of  this  century  this  Is  going  to 
be  a  tremendous  source.  Otir  experts  esti- 
mate that  half  of  all  electric  energy  gen- 
erated in  the  United  States  will  come  from 
nuclear  sources. 

Foiirth.  we  must  construct  an  efficient  In- 
terconnection between  electric  systems,  pub- 
lic and  private,  both  within  regions,  as  you 
have  done  so  effectively  here  in  the  North- 
west, and  between  regions,  as  has  been  pro- 
posed by  means  of  a  Pacific  Northwest- 
Pacific  Southwest  intertle.  Maybe  we  can 
give  some  of  it  to  California. 

And  finally,  we  must  not  allow  this  tech- 
nology to  lead  to  monopolization,  either  by 
the  Federal  Government  or  large  combines 
of  private  utilities.  We  should  realize  the 
economies  of  size  without  Jeopardizing  the 
rights  of  our  citizens  to  be  served  by  the  type 
of  electric  utility  they  prefer,  and  also  to 
encourage  competition. 

These  are  the  things  we  must  do.  and  many 
more.  This  great,  rich  country  of  ours  has 
a  long,  unfinished  agenda,  but  it  has  always 
had  that  agenda  In  creative  times,  and  this 
is  a  creative  time  in  our  country  and 
throughout  the  world.  All  of  the  trained 
and  educated  men  and  women  who  are  mak- 
ing our  country  over,  who  are  building  a 
better  standard  of  living  for  our  people — this 
is  a  time  when  we  wish  to  encourage  that 
release  of  energy,  human  energy,  which  is 
the  most  extraordinary  of  all. 

Therefore.  I  am  proud  to  come  here  across 
the  United  States  as  President  to  express  o\ir 
thanks  to  you.  to  express  my  pride  in  what 
is  being  begun  here  today,  which  puts  the 
United  States,  as  I  said,  once  more  in  the 
lead  in  a  whole  new  area  which  can  mean  so 
much  to  i>eople  around  the  world.  I  think 
it  is  very  appropriate  that  we  come  here 
where  so  much  has  been  done  to  build  the 
military  strength  of  the  United  States  and  to 
find  a  chance  to  strike  a  blow  for  peace  and 
to  find  a  chance  to  strike  a  blow  for  a  better 
life  for  our  fellow  citizens. 

This  Is  a  great  national  asset  here.  I  can 
assure  you  it  will  be  maintained.  And  from 
the  work  we  begin  today.  I  hope  the  light  will 
spread  out,  not  merely  to  those  who  are 
served  by  electricity,  but  to  all  the  world  to 
realize  that  here  in  the  United  States  we  are 
moving  ahead  and  providing  security  for  our 
people  and  also  a  hope  for  a  better  life  In  this 
most  beautiful  country  of  ours. 

Thank  you. 
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Remarks  of  the  Peesident  at  Cheney  Sta- 
dium, Tacoma.  Wash.,  SEPTEMBxa  27, 1963 
Thank  you,  ladles  and  gentlemen.    Sena- 
tor Magnuson,  Governor  RoselUnl,  Secretary 


Udall,  Senator  Jackson,  Senator  Moss,  Sena- 
tor Neuberger,  Congressman  Tollefson, 
Mayor  Tollefson,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I 
am  glad  to  come  here  and  see  the  Tollefson 
brothers.  It  makes  the  Kennedys  feel  a  little 
better  when  they  see  what  is  happening  out 
here. 

Mr.  Presidents  of  our  two  distinguished 
universities,  which  are  our  hosts  today,  and 
ladles  and  gentlemen:  Whatever  gave  Sena- 
tor Magnuson  the  impression  that  we  In 
Massachusetts  do  not  have  comparable  won- 
ders to  Mount  Ranler?  If  you  see  sometimes 
the  blue  hills  of  Boston  stretching  300  feet 
straight  up,  covered  by  snow  In  the  middle 
of  the  winter,  you  can  know  what  nature  can 
really  do  to  produce  a  vigorous  race. 

We  are  glad  to  be  here  today  and  see  what 
you  have.  But  in  looking  at  nature,  I  have 
been  Impressed  really  more  by  man  in  my 
last  3  days,  because  everything  that  I  have 
seen,  Jackson  Hole  and  all  the  rest,  was  given 
to  us  by  nature,  but  man  did  something 
about  it.  Whether  It  is  what  you  have  done 
with  these  parks  here  in  this  State,  whether 
what  we  saw  yesterday  where  the  atom  is 
being  harnessed  for  peaceful  use  in  the  most 
impressive  and  advanced  scientific  effort  in 
the  world,  or  whether  we  go  as  we  did  last 
night  to  the  Mormon  Temple  and  Tabernacle 
and  see  built  in  the  most  arid  part,  per- 
haps, not  only  of  the  United  States,  but  of 
the  world,  a  great  clvlll2satlon,  a  great  temple, 
a  great  tabernacle — I  am  Impressed  by  na- 
ture and  more  Impressed  by  man,  and  I  am 
glad  to  be  here  with  the  studenU  from  these 
two  schools. 

This  country  has  placed  particular  empha- 
sis from  Its  beginning,  from  the  time  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  on  educating  our 
children,  not  merely  to  help  them,  but  most 
Importantly  because  we  realized  that  the 
free,  democratic  system  of  government  which 
places  more  burdens  on  the  individual  than 
any  other  system,  must  depend  in  its  final 
analysis  upon  an  Informed  citizenry,  and 
here  in  these  schools  and  colleges  of  this 
State,  and  the  others  stretching  across  the 
United  States,  we  are  trying  to  build  and 
develop  men  and  women  who  can  maintain 
in  a  difficult  and  hazardous  and  changing 
world  a  free  system  of  government. 

Winston  Churchill  once  said  democracy  is 
the  worst  form  of  government  except  for 
all  the  other  systems  that  have  been  tried. 
It  is  the  most  difficult.  It  demands  more 
from  us. 

And  here  In  these  schools  and  colleges, 
we  hope  that  we  are  developing  those  quali- 
ties which  In  other  days  of  change  and  chal- 
lenge will  permit  this  country  to  be  guided 
through.  The  problems  we  face  today  have 
never  been  so  complex.  They  cannot  possibly 
be  solved  in  Washington,  D.C.,  unless  we 
have  supporting  us  in  our  two  political  par- 
ties an  Informed  citizenry.  And  It  Is  well 
to  remember  that  this  Nation's  first  great 
leaders,  oui  founders,  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Monroe,  James,  Mason,  Bryant,  and  all  the 
rest,  were  not  only  the  political  leaders  of 
this  country,  but  they  were  also  among  the 
most  educated  citizens  that  this  country  had 
ever  produced.  The  two  outstanding  men  in 
the  18th  century,  outstanding  not  only  In 
the  United  States  but  in  the  whole  Western 
World,  were  both  Americans,  both  politicians, 
and  both  philosophers  and  sclentisu,  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Benjamin  Franklin. 

So  the  assignment.  It  seems  to  me,  in  the 
1960'8,  Lb  to  produce  all  of  the  educated 
talent  that  we  have,  not  merely  to  help  them 
along,  not  merely  to  produce  outstanding 
businessmen,  although  we  need  them,  and 
lawyers,  although  we  need  them,  and  doc- 
tors, although  we  need  them,  but  also  to 
produce  men  and  women  with  a  sense  of  the 
public  responsibility,  the  public  duty.  This 
has  been  an  Important  element  In  the  Amer- 
ican life  since  our  beginning.  In  1856  the 
Republican  Party  sent  three  great  orators 
aroimd  the  campaign  circuit,  Henry  Wads- 
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worth   Longfellow.    Ralph    Waldo    Emerson, 
and  on  occasions,  even  TTioreau. 

I  want  to  see  In  1963  and  in  1970  and  1980 
the  best  brains  we  have  meeting  the  most 
difilcult  problems  that  this  country  has  ever 
faced.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  th« 
experts  disagree.  I  remember  during  the 
test  ban  debate  when  Senator  Kuchel  said 
to  a  scientist:  "One  scientist  comes  here  and 
tells  us  one  thing,  another  scientist  with 
comparable  experience,  comparable,  comes 
and  tells  us  something  else.  Who  are  we  to 
believe?"  The  exi>erts  disagree.  And  in  the 
final  analysis  this  country,  for  its  movement 
forward,  on  Its  balance  of  payments,  on  its 
assistance  abroad,  on  Its  mix  of  monetary 
and  fiscal  policy,  on  its  resource  development, 
on  its  space  effort,  and  all  the  rest  where  we 
will  find  the  most  Intense  disagreement 
among  those  who  know  the  most,  in  the  final 
analysis  the  people  themselves  have  to  make 
a  Judgment,  and  I  think  the  basic  Judgment 
always  must  be  a  sense  of  motion  forward. 
The  great  movements  in  this  country's  his- 
tory, the  great  periods  of  Intellectual  and  so- 
cial activity,  took  place  in  those  periods 
when  we  looked  long  range  to  the  future, 
whether  It  was  in  the  days  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, when  the  whole  national  conservation 
movement  began,  and  all  of  the  decisions 
In  a  much  easier  period,  when  we  had  far 
fewer  people,  were  made  which  makes  It 
possible  for  us  to  travel  throughout  the 
United  States  and  still  see  green  grass  and 
still  have  some  hope  for  the  future. 

I  want  VIS  in  1963  to  make  the  same  deci- 
sions here  In  the  United  States  for  the  use 
of  our  manpower,  for  the  use  of  our  natural 
resources,  for  the  strengthening  of  the 
United  States,  so  that  the  United  States  can 
bear  the  burdens  which  go  with  being  the 
most  powerful  country  in  the  free  world, 
and  one  of  those  decisions  Involves  the  wise 
use  of  what  nature  gives  us  and  also  put- 
ting science  and  technology  to  work  to  devel- 
op new  uses.  We  see  It  in  the  mountain 
nearby,  we  see  the  old  concept  of  conserv- 
ing our  resources.  And  yesterday  afternoon 
In  seeing  what  use  science  had  done  with 
the  atom,  we  see  the  new  kind  of  conserva- 
tion which  can  mean  so  much  to  the  peo- 
ple who  come  after  us. 

The  population  of  the  United  Stotes  a  few 
years  ago  was  130  million.  Today  It  is  185 
million.  By  the  year  2000  It  will  be  350  mil- 
lion. What  is  going  to  happen  to  those 
people?  What  green  grass  will  they  see? 
What  will  be  the  resource  position  of  the 
United  States?  We  wUl  know  that  in  the 
year  2000  by  what  we  do  today,  and  what 
we  do  the  rest  of  this  decade.  In  the  last  2 
years  we  set  aside,  for  example,  about  200 
miles  of  oceanfront.  If  we  had  not  seized, 
by  national  decision,  the  Cape  Cod  National 
Park,  or  the  park  near  San  Francisco  or  on 
the  gulfstream,  they  would  have  been  gone 
forever.  And  the  whole  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coast  and  the  gulfstream  would  have  been 
controlled  by  a  few  people  and  the  chance 
for  all  of  the  people  of  our  country  to  look 
to  the  ocean  on  a  beach  would  have  been 
done,  and  what  happens  on  our  oceanfront 
happens  here. 

I  urge,  therefore,  that  the  talents  and  able 
people  of  this  State  make  the  judgments  on 
recreation  and  conservation  and  wise  use 
of  our  resources  now  with  a  long  look  for- 
ward, not  for  this  decade,  but  for  the  next 
generation.  And  yovu-  two  Senators,  Sena- 
tor Jackson,  the  head  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee, which  must  make  these  decisions  on 
how  these  lands  shall  be  used,  and  Senator 
Magnuson  and,  indeed,  the  congressional 
delegations  of  the  entire  Northwest,  have  un- 
derstood that  nature  was  very  good  to  the 
Northwest,  but  the  Northwest  Itself  must 
use  nature  wisely. 

So  I  come  on  a  trip  of  conservation  not  to 
repeat  an  old  doctrine,  but  to  say  that  we 
need  an  opportunity  now  to  recommit  our- 
selves to  maintaining  the  natural  advantages 


that  this  coimtry  has  given  us.  This  Is  a 
difficult  time  in  the  Ufe  of  the  United  States, 
and  people  look  all  around  the  world  and 
wonder  whether  we  are  moving  forward  or 
backward.  Whether  the  world  is  more  dan- 
gerous or  easier,  I  dont  think  anyone  can 
say.  But  I  think  they  can  say  that  there 
Is  every  reason  to  hope,  and  there  is  every 
reason  for  us  to  concentrate  our  energy  in 
making  those  decisions  here  in  the  United 
States  which  will  maintain  the  strength  of 
the  United  States  so  that  we  can  In  turn 
meet  our  responsibilities  around  the  globe. 

If  this  country  falls  back,  if  we  do  not 
take  those  steps  both  in  Washington  and 
here  in  this  State  and  in  the  other  States 
to  find  employment  for  our  people,  to  educate 
our  children,  to  use  our  resources  both  hu- 
man and  material  to  the  maximum,  then 
these  great  burdens  which  the  United  States 
has  carried  for  18  years  will  become  too 
much.  I  think  we  can  do  It.  I  think  our 
strength  has  grown,  and  I  t.hinfy  it  Is  up  to 
all  of  us,  not  only  to  look  to  our  private 
Interest,  but  also  look  to  our  obligations  to 
the  United  States.  All  of  us  feel  that  love 
of  coimtry,  but  I  think  we  must  put  it  to 
practical  use.  I  think  we  must  decide  what 
it  is  that  this  coimtry  must  do  in  1963  to 
find  jobs  for  our  people  and  to  educate  our 
young. 

I  said  yesterday  that  there  are  9  million 
children  in  the  United  States  in  high  school 
or  In  elementary  school  who  live  in  families 
which  have  Inccmies  of  less  than  $3,000  a 
year.  $68  a  week,  to  bring  up  a  famUy.  How 
many  of  them  will  drop  out  of  school  and 
never  have  a  chance  again?  How  many  of 
our  children  who  have  talent  will  not  have 
a  chance  to  use  It.  will  not  get  to  a  college 
or  a  university?  How  many  of  them  will 
graduate  or  fall  out  of  school  and  be  unable 
to  find  work  or  will  live  in  slums  In  our  large 
cities? 

This  rich  country  of  ours  must  fulfill  its 
promise  to  all  of  our  citizens,  and  that  can 
only  be  done  by  a  national  commitment  to 
use  all  of  our  energy  and  all  of  our  talents 
so  that  we  can  produce  all  of  the  things 
that  we  are  capable  of  doing  in  order  to  meet 
our  responsibility  to  ourselves  and  to  those 
who  look  to  us  for  leadership. 

So  I  express  my  thanks  to  you  for  the 
chance  to  visit  today.  I  do  not  think  that 
these  trips  may  do  very  much  for  people  who 
come  and  listen  to  those  of  us  who  are  travel- 
ing, but  I  can  tell  you  that  they  are  the  best 
educational  3  or  4  days  for  anyone  who  holds 
high  office  in  the  United  States,  to  get  out 
of  beautiful  Washington  and  see  the  rest 
of  this  country,  to  see  what  it  Is  capable  of, 
to  see  what  It  has,  to  see  what  it  must  be. 

All  through  our  history,  on  occasions,  these 
Journeys  have  been  taken,  and  I  believe  they 
are  ot  benefit.  I  ask  particularly  that  those 
of  you  who  are  now  in  school  will  prepare 
yourselves  to  bear  the  bxu-den  of  leadership 
over  the  next  40  years  here  in  the  United 
States  and  make  sure  that  the  United  States, 
which  I  believe  almost  alone  has  maintained' 
watch  and  ward  for  freedom,  that  the  United 
SUtes  meet  its  responslbUlty.  That  is  a 
wonderful  challenge  for  us  as  a  people.  No 
other  generation  In  history  has  borne  the 
burdens  that  the  United  States  has  borne  In 
the  last  18  years.  I  want  to  see  us  continue 
to  use  our  talents  to  the  maximum  and 
maintain  the  reputation  of  the  United  States 
as  a  citadel  of  freedom. 
Thank  you. 

Remarks   or   thk   PaxsmENT   at  Tongue 
Point,    Oreg..    Septembdi   27,    1963 

Senator  Morse,  Senator  Neubebchi,  Con- 
gressman UixMAN,  and  Senator  Magnuson 
from  Washington,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
want  to  express  a  warm  thanks  from  a  citi- 
zen from  the  other  side  of  the  country  for 
your  warm  welcome  today  . 

I  came  here  as  a  result  of — I  will  not  say 
consistent  prodding,  but  I  will  say  that  oo 
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every  occasion  I  have  seen  Senator  Moi^z 
this  nutter  has  come  up  In  one  way  or  a)i- 
other.  and,  therefore,  I  felt  It  Incumbeht 
up>on  me.  In  looking  at  the  natxiral  resouroea 
of  the  United  States,  I  could  not  ret\im  to 
Washington  safely  without  coming  here  to 
Tongue  Point.  So  we  are  here  today,  ahd 
we  are  here  to  take  a  look  at  what  Is  a  groat 
national  asset.  I  have  been  looking  at  groat 
natural  assets.  Jackson  Hole,  our  mountain 
valleys  and  all  the  rest.  So  this  Is  a  natloi^nl 
asset. 

There  Is  a  good  deal  of  effort,  a  great  d^l 
of  money,  a  good  deal  of  dedication  that  has 
gone  into  building  this  facility,  but  I  thlhk 
you  can  only  get  an  Impression  of  the  \tr\- 
portance  of  this  facility  by  coming  down  afid 
looking  at  it  and  standing  on  it. 

Therefore,  as  a  result  of  the  considered 
judgment  of  your  delegation,  and  also  of  the 
Budget  Bureau  and  the  various  areas  of  oUr 
executive.  I  want  to  announce  that  the  b^st 
first  step  In  reactivating  this  facility  appears 
to  be  a  multipurpose  use 

It  is.  therefore,  a  pleasure  to  be  able  Ito 
tell  you  that  both  the  Department  of  Defeqse 
and  the  Coast  Guard  will  shortly  Initiate 
activities  here.  Early  next  year  the  Depaft- 
ment  of  Defense  will  establish  a  Weapons 
System  Acquisition  Management  School  h«re 
at  Tongue  Point.  This  school  will  be  Jointly 
staffed  by  the  military  departments  and  pro- 
vide training  for  senior  civilian  personnel 
and  senior  military  officers  for  all  the  servloes 
and  the  Defense  Department.  And  shortly 
after  this  training  activity  begins,  the  Coast 
Guard  will  establish  a  helicopter  rescue  base 
here.  Both  agencies  will  soon  begin  thfir 
planning  in  cooperation  with  the  Genetal 
Services  Administration,  and  we  will  go 
ahead  In  attempting  to  see  what  other  multi- 
purpose projects  can  be  brought  here  so  ttjat 
this  facility  can  be  used  and  so  that  tlils 
community  can  be  benefited.  I 

I  am  glad  I  came  here.  I  think  It  ls|  a 
national  asset,  and  I  think  the  wise  use  of 
It.  I  think,  requires  us  to  consider  very  ca4e- 
fully  what  services  of  government  can  be 
lodged  here,  because  we  do  not  want  all  tl^is 
great  asset  to  really  go  to  waste. 

I  am  glad  to  be  back  here.  In  a  sense. 
appreciate  the  warm  welcome,  and  I  can  t^ll 
you  that  this  area  of  this  State,  as  well  as 
this  State,  as  well  as  this  country,  can  coa 


tlnue  to  look  forward  with  a  good  deal 
confidence  and  hope 
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Statement  bt  the  Pkcbioent.  Tongue  PoniT, 
Okzo. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  concerned  o^r 
the  failure  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
make  use  of  the  excellent  facilities  avallalile 
at  Tongue  Point.  On  the  basis  of  my  taQcs 
with  Senator  Morse  and  reports  by  the  ap> 
proprlate  officials.  I  have  been  convinced  tlwt 
it  woxild  be  more  economical  and  efficient  to 
use  these  facilities,  and  the  skills  avallal)le 
In  the  area,  than  to  build  new  ones  el^- 
where. 

The  best  first  step  in  reactivating  this  fla- 
cillty  appears  to  be  multipurpose  use.  It  Is, 
therefore,  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  tell  y0u 
that  both  the  Department  of  Defense  atid 
the  Coast  Guard  will  shortly  initiate  activi- 
ties here.  I 

Early  next  year  the  Department  of  Defenjse 
will  establish  a  weapon  system  acquisition 
management  school  here  at  Tongue  Pol^t. 
This  school  will  be  Jointly  staffed  by  our  mili- 
tary departments  and  will  provide  trainlhg 
for  senior  civilian  personnel  and  senior  mili- 
tary officers  for  all  the  services  and  the  Ele- 
fense  Department. 

Shortly  after  this  training  activity  beglQs. 
the  Coast  Guard  will  establish  a  hellcopt)er 
rescue  base  here. 

Both  agencies  will  soon  begin  their  plan- 
ning in  cooperation  with  the  General  Senv- 
ices  Administration. 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  make  this  an- 
nouncement— not  only  because  It  will  en»l}Ie 


the  Government  to  put  to  effective  use  part 
of  an  excellent  facility  In  which  so  many 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  Invested  over  a 
period  of  years — but  also  because  It  will  bring 
to  Astoria  economic  benefits  your  commu- 
nity sorely  needs. 

The  establishment  of  these  activities  at 
Tongue  Point  is  a  fortunate  concurrence  of 
efficient  Federal  use  of  facilities  and  of  local 
needs.  It  Is  In  no  small  way  a  tribute  to 
the  alertness  and  persistence  of  your  senior 
Senator,  Watne  Morse.  His  deep  awareness 
of  the  Interests  of  the  people  of  Astoria — 
and  of  Oregon — and  his  strong  advocacy  of 
efficient  Government  operations  are,  I  am 
sure,  well  known  here  In  Oregon. 

Our  long  efforts  to  bring  Tongue  Point 
back  to  life  have  shown  again  the  necessity 
for  persistent  attention  to  economy  In  Gov- 
ernment. Anyone  who  has  seen  Tongue 
Point — as  I  have  today — knows  that  it  makes 
little  sense  to  build  new  facilities  for  new  or 
expanded  Federal  activities  when  existing, 
but  unused.  Installations  can  be  modified  to 
meet  the  need. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  have  Instructed  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  take 
whatever  steps  may  be  necessary  to  make 
certain  that  this  kind  of  choice  Is  made 
systematically  and  objectively — with  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  as  the  standards. 

Again.  I  want  you  to  know  how  delighted  I 
am  that  part  of  Tongue  Point  will  soon  be 
reactivated,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  we 
shall  continue  our  efforts  to  take  advantage 
of  the  full  potential  of  this  Installation. 

Remarks  of  the  PREsn>ENT  at  Dedication  or 
Whiskeytown  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Whis- 
kettown,  Calif..  September  28.  1963 

Thank  you,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  My  old 
colleague  and  your  distinguished  Congress- 
man "Blzz"  Johnson,  Governor  Brown,  Sena- 
tor Regan,  Assemblywoman  Davis,  Secretary 
Udall,  Senator  Bible.  Mr.  Engle,  representing 
Clair.  LArry  Carr,  Judge  Carter,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  I  appreciate  the  chance  to  be  here 
In  Whiskeytown  and  to  say  a  few  words  In 
this  distinguished  community. 

I  was  reminded  when  I  read  my  itinerary  of 
a  poem  by  Stephen  Vincent  Benet  called 
"American  Names,"  and  he  started  off:  "I 
have  fallen  In  love  with  American  names, 
the  sharp-thought  names  that  never  get  fat, 
the  snakeskln  title  of  mining  claims,  the 
plumed  war  bonnets  of  Medicine  Hat,  Tucson, 
and  Dead  wood,  and  Lost  Mule  Flat."  Then 
he  goes  on  to  talk  about  some  famous  Ameri- 
can names,  not  Whiskeytown,  but  I  think  he 
could  add  it  to  the  roster,  because  the  name 
of  this  community  tells  a  good  deal  about 
the  early  beginnings  of  this  State  and  coun- 
try. 

I  have  come  across  the  United  States  In  the 
last  5  days,  starting  at  Mllford.  Pa.,  which 
was  the  home  of  Gifford  Plnchot,  who  was, 
with  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  first  great  con- 
servationist in  this  country.  Imagine  how 
small  their  country  was,  how  few  the  people, 
and  yet  how  dangerous  It  was  In  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  how  great  was  that 
danger,  that  this  great  natural  inheritance  of 
ours  given  to  us  by  nature,  given  to  us  by 
God,  would  be  wiped  away,  the  forests 
ruined,  the  streams  destroyed,  wasted  for  the 
people,  water  going  to  the  sea  unused,  and 
because  of  the  dedicated  work  of  men  actual- 
ly who  did  not  come  from  this  part  of  the 
country,  who  came  from  the  East.  Plnchot, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  later  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  this  great  national  effort  was  made 
to  realize  our  resources,  to  make  them  useful, 
and  all  of  you  who  are  here  today  In  the 
State  of  California  are  here  because  of  the 
wise  decisions  that  were  made  by  those  who 
came  before,  and  the  wise  decisions  that  you 
are  making  now. 

When  you  support  the  effort  which  Gover- 
nor Brown  described  to  set  aside  funds  for  a 
bond  issue  tar  recreation.  It  may  not  come 
before  you  Immediately,  but  It  will  make  it 


possible  for  your  children  to  live  better. 
This  country  is  changing.  We  had  a  58-hour 
week,  a  48-hour  week,  a  40-hour  week.  As 
machines  take  more  and  more  of  the  Jobs 
of  men,  we  are  going  to  find  the  workweek 
reduced,  and  we  are  going  to  find  people 
wondering  what  they  should  do.  I  want  to 
make  It  possible,  and  you  do.  make  It  pos- 
sible for  them  to  see  green  grass,  to  travel 
throughout  this  great,  rich  country  of  ours, 
not  Just  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  but 
here  in  the  United  States,  where  I  have  seen 
parts  of  this  country  which  are  second  to 
none,  to  any  In  the  world,  and  where  too 
many  people  east  of  the  Mississippi  are  un- 
aware of  what  golden  resources  we  have  in 
our  own  United  States.  So  we  should  use 
them.  Water  should  be  used,  land  west  of 
the  100th  parallel  was  never  regarded  as 
fertile  until  some  days  after  the  Civil  War  a 
few  men  began  to  come  out  here  and  made 
determinations  of  what  could  be  done  and 
we  moved  ahead,  and  this  project  Is  only  the 
most  recent.  I  am  proud  of  It.  It  was  op- 
posed for  many  years.  Many  people  won- 
dered whether  It  would  ever  pay  for  Itself. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is.  as  a  general  rule, 
every  time  we  bet  on  the  future  of  this 
country  we  win.  The  day  before  yesterday 
I  was  at  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  Ten  years 
they  fought  for  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 
Finally  It  was  built.  It  will  pay  for  Itself  In 
another  5  or  6  years.  But  more  Important 
than  that.  It  has  meant  the  development  of 
that  whole  section  of  the  high  Northwest, 
the  development  of  the  atomic  reactors, 
which  have  played  such  a  significant  part 
In  maintaining  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

Every  time  we  make  a  determination  to 
set  aside  a  seashore  for  the  use  of  future 
generations,  every  time  we  build  these  great 
projects,  we  develop  the  water  resources,  we 
set  aside  recreational  areas,  we  can  be  sure 
they  are  going  to  be  used.  Three  hundred 
and  fifty  million  Americans  will  live  In  this 
country  of  ours  In  the  short  space  of  less 
than  40  years,  where  now  there  are  180 
million.  What  will  they  do?  What  kind  of 
a  country  will  they  find?  How  much  recrea- 
tion will  be  possible  for  them?  I  think  If  we 
make  the  right  decisions  now  they  will  be  as 
grateful  to  us  as  we  were  and  are  to  Gifford 
Plnchot  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  for  the 
things  they  did  45  and  50  years  ago. 

We  witness  today  the  completion  of  a 
project  which  symbolizes  the  goals  to  which 
we  are  committed.  The  Whiskeytown  Res- 
ervoir Is  not  the  largest  structure  on  the 
Trinity  River,  but  its  completion  Is  signifi- 
cant because  this  Is  the  last  of  the  Trinity 
project  dams.  The  Impoundment  part  of 
this  vast  imdertaklng  Is  now  completed,  and 
In  that  sense  this  dam  stands  not  only  as 
the  work  of  the  men  who  built  It,  but  of  all 
the  men  over  the  years  who  fought  for  it 
and  brought  It  to  the  attention  of  the  State 
and  Nation.  With  the  Trinity  Division  com- 
pleted and  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Sacra- 
mento now  harnessed,  Shasta  County  and 
Its  neighbors  are  assured  of  water  and  power. 
They  can  enjoy  new  chances  for  recreational 
use,  and  new  access  to  open  space.  And  of 
great  importance,  the  flow  of  two  water- 
sheds can  now  be  regulated  for  the  benefit 
of  the  farms  and  cities  In  the  lower  valley. 
For  too  long  this  water  ran  unused  to  the 
sea.  For  too  long  surplus  water  in  one  area 
was  wasted,  while  there  was  a  deficit  nearby. 
Now,  by  diverting  these  waters  to  the  east- 
ern slope,  we  can  irrigate  crops  on  the  fertile 
plains  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  and  supply 
water  also  for  municipal  and  Industrial  use 
to  the  cities  to  the  south.  And  while  run- 
ning their  course,  these  waters  will  generate 
millions  of  kilowatts  of  energy  and  help  ex- 
pand the  economy  of  the  fastest  growing 
State  In  the  Nation.  In  these  ways,  Whiskey- 
town Reservoir  and  the  Trinity  Division  will 
add  to  our  natural  beauty  and  will  show 
that  man  can  improve  on  nature,  and  make 
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It  possible  for  this  State  to  continue  to  grow. 
So  I  congratulate  all  of  you. 

I  wonder  how  many  people  realize  In  the 
eastern  United  States  where  I  come  from 
what  a  great  national  asset  we  have.  This  is 
not  Just  California.  This  is  one  country,  50 
separate  States  but  one  country.  And  peo- 
ple move  very  freely  from  east  to  west  and 
west  to  east.  I  wonder  how  many  people 
here  today  were  born  In  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. Would  they  hold  up  their  hands? 
And  how  many  were  not  bom  In  California? 
It  shows  that  what  we  are  doing  is  we  are  a 
mobile,  moving  country.  Ovir  national  as- 
sets belong  to  all  of  us.  Children  who  were 
bom  In  the  East  will  grow  up  In  the  West, 
and  those  born  In  the  West  will  grow  up  In 
the  East,  and  we  will  find  by  concentrating 
our  energies  on  our  national  resoxirces,  on 
conserving  them  out  not  merely  conserving 
and  saving  them  but  by  developing  and  Im- 
proving them,  the  United  States  will  be 
richer  and  stronger.  We  can  fulfill  oxir  re- 
sponsibilities to  ourselves  and  those  who 
depend  upon  us. 

I  am  proud  to  be  here.  I  am  proud  to 
be  associated  with  those  who  are  contribut- 
ing to  this  country,  who  are  making  It  bet- 
ter, not  merely  right  now,  today,  but  who 
are  looking  to  the  long  future  of  those  who 
come  after  mb. 

1  congratulate  you  on  what  you  have  done. 

Thank  you. 

Remarks  or  the  PaxsmENT.  at  Convention 
Center.  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  September  28.  1963 

Laales  and  gentlemen,  thank  you.  Sena- 
to"-  Cannon,  Governor  Sawyer,  Secretary 
Udall,  Senator  Bible,  Mr.  Mayor,  members 
of  the  clergy.  Commander,  Commissioner 
members  of  the  band,  ladles  and  gentlemen; 
I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  you  for 
this  welcome  In  the  middle  of  the  day.  This 
Is  the  end  of  a  5-day  trip  which  has  taken 
us  to  Pennsylvania,  to  dedicate  the  home  of 
Gifford  Plnchot,  to  the  cause  of  conserva- 
tion; to  northern  Wisconsin,  to  Duluth, 
Minn.,  to  North  Dakota,  to  Wyoming,  Mon- 
tana. Washington,  Oregon.  California,  and 
now  we  complete  that  swing  here  In  Nevada. 

The  purpose  of  that  trtp  was  simple,  and 
that  Is  to  see  for  myself  and  also,  I  hope, 
through  my  eyes,  some  of  my  fellow  citizens 
to  see  how  essential  It  Is  that  we  conserve 
our  natural  resources  and  that  we  make  the 
best  use  of  them.  I  can  assure  you  that 
from  my  experience  of  the  last  days,  how- 
ever useful  It  may  be  to  sit  at  a  desk  In 
Washington  and  read  statUUcs  about  In- 
creasing population  and  about  the  need  for 
water,  there  Is  no  better  education  for  a 
President,  a  Senator,  a  Congressman  or  a_ 
citizen  than  to  fly  over  the  West  and  see 
where  It  Is  green,  where  water  has  done  Its 
work,  and  see  where  it  Is  arid,  where  there 
Is  no  water,  and  then  you  come  to  under- 
stand the  truth  of  what  the  Governor  and 
the  Senator  Just  said :  That  water  Is  the  key 
of  growth,  and  its  wise  use  essential  to  the 
development  of  the  Western  United  States. 

We  live  In  a  very  dangerous  time  In  the 
world,  and  our  policies  are  quite  simple, 
even  though  they  are  difficult  to  execute. 
Our  object  abroad  Is  to  protect  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  the  vital  Interests  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  maintain  the 
peace.  Now,  we  do  that  by  strengthening 
the  United  States.  We  have  In  recent  years 
Increased,  for  example,  the  number  of  divi- 
sions by  nearly  60  percent,  the  number  of 
Polaris  missiles  by  more  than  that,  the 
number  of  aircraft  on  standby  by  a  higher 
percentage  than  that,  the  number  of  ships 
on  the  sea — all  the  rest,  we  have  attempted 
to  Increase  the  strength  of  the  United 
States. 

One  of  your  distinguished  Senators,  Sena- 
tor Cannon,  has  served  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  and  we  have  made  a  con- 
centrated effort,  believing  that  the  United 
States  Is  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  freedom. 


it  Is  essential  to  the  success  of  freedom  that 
a  strong  United  States  must  maintain  Its 
strength  In  this  difficult  and  changing  world. 
But  behind  this  shield,  behind  this  Increased 
strength,  behind  the  assurances  we  have 
given  to  dozens  of  countries  through  otir 
alliances  In  Latin  America  and  Western 
Etirope  and  8EATO  and  CENTO  and  our 
commitments  to  the  United  Nations,  behind 
those  evidences  of  our  desire  to  be  strong 
In  a  free  world,  we  have  also  attempted  to 
work  for  peace,  and  we  see  nothing  Incon- 
sistent with  being  strong  and  tnrlng  to  live 
In  peace.  In  these  less  than  3  years  since 
I  have  been  President  of  the  United  States, 
on  three  separate  occasions  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  approached  each 
other  on  a  collision  course.  In  Laos  and 
Berlin  In  1961,  and  In  Cuba  In  the  fall  of 
1962. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  If.  through  mis- 
calculation or  madness  or  design  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  should  finally 
clash.  In  what  would  be  the  last  war  of  the 
human  race.  In  a  war  In  which  in  less  than 
1  day  300  million  people  would  be  killed,  and 
If  other  sections  of  the  world  were  brought 
Into  It  those  casualties  could  double.  It  Is 
quite  obvious  that  with  that  ominous  pros- 
pect on  the  horizon,  these  efforts  which  we 
make  to  live  at  peace  In  a  strong  and  free 
world  are  well  worth  the  while.  That  Is  why 
I  am  glad  that  your  two  VS.  Senators  who 
supported  our  effort  to  strengthen  this  coun- 
try also  voted  this  week  for  the  test  ban 
treaty  In  the  atmosphere  as  one  step  of  what 
may  be  a  long  Journey,  but  at  least  a  begin- 
ning toward  attempting  to  prevent  the  ulti- 
mate calamity  to  the  human  race. 

Behind  this  shield,  behind  these  guarantees 
Is  the  United  States  itself,  and  all  of  these 
guarantees,  all  of  these  alliances,  all  of  these 
military  buildups,  all  of  these  Improve- 
ments in  our  defensive  strength,  all  of  those 
are  of  no  tise  unless  the  United  States.  Itself, 
Is  a  prosperous,  virile,  and  growing  society. 
To  do  that.  It  seems  to  me,  requires  atten- 
tion to  our  problems  here  In  the  United 
States. 

I-  read  In  this  morning's  paper  that  our 
population  today  is  190  million.  At  the  time 
of  Franklin  Roosevelt  it  was  130  mlUlon.  By 
the  year  2000  It  will  be  350  million  people, 
living  where  130  million  lived,  where  80  mil- 
lion lived  60  or  70  years  ago.  This  Is  a  tre- 
mendous Increase  In  the  popvUation  of  the 
United  States.  We  devour,  as  a  result,  the 
resources  of  our  country.  Therefore,  we  have 
to  pay  attention  to  two  basic  resources:  One 
Is  our  children,  to  make  sure  that  they  are 
the  best  educated  citizens  In  the  world,  not 
only  so  that  they  can  develop  their  own  re- 
sources, but  so  that  they  can  develop  their 
own  talents  to  the  extent  that  they  have 
those  talents,  so  that  they  can  make  some- 
thing of  themselves. 

Nothing  distresses  me  more  as  a  citizen 
of  this  country  than  to  realize  that  before 
this  decade  is  out,  there  will  be  8  or  9  million 
American  children  who  will  drop  out  of 
school  before  they  have  graduated,  who  will 
go  out  looking  for  work  with  almost  no  skills 
to  offer  at  a  very  time  when  machlnee  are 
taking  the  place  of  men.  What  chance  does 
a  boy  or  girl  with  a  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth, 
or  ninth  grade  education  have?  What  do 
they  have  to  offer?  Therefore,  they  wUl  live 
on  the  marginal  edge  of  hardship  and  dis- 
tress and  poverty.  They  will  bring  up  their 
children  In  that  atmosphere  and  their  chil- 
dren will  be  penalized. 

So  we  ought  to  keep  our  children  in  school 
and  we  ought  to  make  them  work,  and  we 
ought  to  have  the  best  teachers  and  we 
ought  to  try  to  develop  in  this  country  the 
kind  of  educational  system  with  hard-work- 
ing children  who  will  be  responsible  and 
constructive  adults  In  this  great  free  society 
which  ornaments  the  cause  of  freedom. 
That  Is  our  most  Important  Job  of  conser- 
vation and  development. 


Second  Is  to  use  what  nature  has  given  ua 
and,  wherever  we  can,  to  Improve  It.  There 
Is  no  State  In  the  Union  where  these  two 
twin  concepts  of  conservation,  to  conserve 
and  to  develop,  can  be  more  clearly  seen  than 
here  In  the  State  of  Nevada,  first  by  using 
the  water  which  has  been  given  to  you  by 
nature,  using  It  wisely,  making  sure  that  no 
water  goes  to  the  ocean  unused;  and  also 
through  the  tremendous  developments  of 
science  which  are  being  developed  here  In 
this  State  which  will  permit  us  to  go  beyond 
the  moon  In  the  1970's  as  well  as  to  unlock 
secrets  of  the  atom  which  we  can  only  guess 
at.  Here  In  Nevada  we  have  seen  Joined  to- 
gether the  old  concept  of  conservation,  of 
protecting  our  basic  resotirces,  and  also  the 
new  concept  of  using  science  to  tjnlock  na- 
ture to  provide  us  with  greater  wealth.  So 
this  State,  led  by  your  Governor  and  your 
Senators  and  the  citizens  of  this  State,  Is, 
no  wonder,  the  fastest  growing  State,  because 
It  symbolizes  the  old  and  the  new  in  the  best 
way  possible.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  the 
U.S.  Government  wishes  to  associate  Itself, 
not  because  a  citizen  may  come  from  Nevada, 
but  because  this  and  other  great  natural  ad- 
vantages are  resources  for  all  of  oxir  people. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  rights  of 
States,  and  they  are  Important.  But  we 
should  remember  how  easily  and  quickly  our 
people  move  from  one  State  to  another.  How 
many  people  In  this  audience  were  born  In 
the  State  of  Nevada?  Could  they  hold  up 
their  hands?  And  how  many  were  not? 
There  you  are.  I  don't  know  why  no  one  goes 
to  Massachusetts,  but — 

So  you  pioneers  are  going  to  be  followed  by 
others.  Everybody  seems  to  move  from  east 
to  west,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  but  they 
do  come  out  here,  and  many  more  are  going 
to  follow  you,  and  we  want  to  be  able  to 
provide  for  them.  Therefore,  the  Lake  Mead. 
Hoover  Dam  outdoor  recreational  complex, 
the  most  visited  area  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service  In  all  of  the  50  States — 
I  wish  that  everyone  In  the  United  States, 
and  I  hope  perhaps  next  year  we  can  do 
this,  can  all  concentrate  on  visiting  this 
country,  can  come  and  see  Jackson  Hole, 
and  Nevada,  Las  Vegas  and  all  the  rest,  and 
then  travel  to  some  other  places  In  the  world. 
But  here,  see  the  United  States  first. 

But  this  must  be  given  permanent  na- 
tional park  status  as  proposed  by  your  two 
Senators. 

And,  secondly,  supplementary  water  from 
Lake  Mead;  this  Is  what  Is  going  to  govern 
the  growth  of  Las  Vegas,  needed  to  guaran- 
tee the  future  growth  of  this  city  and  com- 
munity. It  must  be  provided  as  proposed  In 
the  Interior  Department's  Pacific  Southwest 
water  plan. 

And,  third,  the  remaining  unspoiled  shore- 
line of  Lake  Tahoe,  the  gem  of  the  Sierras, 
must  be  preserved  for  future  generations, 
along  with  the  Great  Basin  National  Park, 
as  proposed  by  your  Senators. 

Do  you  know  how  much  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  is  available  for  public  use  purposes? 
About  8  percent;  92  percent  of  the  whole 
Atlantic  coast,  and  the  figures  are  the  same 
for  the  Pacific,  are  held  in  the  most  part  by 
a  comparatively  few  people,  and  unless  we 
now,  before  it  Is  too  late,  take  these  areas 
of  the  country  which  offer  the  maximum  for 
recreation  for  all  of  our  people,  unless  we 
set  them  aside  now.  It  will  be  too  late. 

And,  fourth,  the  damaged  rangelands  of 
this  State  must  be  restored  to  productivity, 
and  the  mineral  uses  of  this  State  which 
first  brought  this  State  Into  the  Union  must 
be  explored  and  developed.  Much  of  the 
future  of  this  8Ut«,  In  other  words,  rest* 
on  conservation,  and  the  work  must  go  for- 
ward In  the  1960'B. 

This  Is  still  a  beautiful  continent,  but  we 
want  "America  the  Beautiful"  to  be  left 
for  those  who  come  after  us.  Robert  Frost, 
the  late  poet,  once  remarks,  "What  makes  a 
nation  In  the  beginning  is  a  good  piece  of 
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geography."  Our  greatness  today  rests  n 
part  on  this  good  piece  oi  geography  that  la 
the  United  States,  but  what  Is  Important 
Is  what  the  people  of  America  do  with  it. 
At  the  turn  of  the  century  two  great  eatt- 
emera.  both  Republicans.  Theodore  Roosfe- 
velt  and  Olfford  Plnchot.  looked  across  the 
horizon  and  realized  how  essential  It  was 
that  here  In  the  West  that  we  save  whjat 
we  have  before  It  Is  too  late,  and  In  the  196tfs. 
in  another  time  of  change,  I  hope  we  wfH 
still  make  the  wise  decisions  for  the  futut-e 
of  this  country.  Franklin  Roosevelt  made 
the  same  wise  decisions  In  all  of  the  agen- 
cies which  have  meant  so  much  to  the  de- 
velopment of  Arl2sona  and  California.  How- 
ever. It  was  Plnchot  himself,  in  the  eaijly 
1900's.  who  emphasized  that  the  conservation 
cause  would  ultimately  fail  unless  every 
generation  of  Americans  made  the  commit- 
ment to  the  future.  1 

There  isn't  very  much  that  you  can  tio 
today  that  will  materially  alter  your  life  In 
the  next  3  or  4  years,  in  the  field  of  con- 
servation, but  you  can  build  for  the  futuie. 
You  can  build  for  the  seventies,  as  those 
who  went  ahead  of  us  built  for  us  in  tlils 
great  dam  and  lake  that  I  flew  over  tod4y. 
Our  task,  the  task  of  propelling  a  third  wave 
of  conservation  In  the  United  States  follo^r- 
ing  that  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  of  Pranjc- 
lln  Roosevelt  Is  to  make  science  the  servant 
of  conservation,  and  to  devise  new  programs 
of  land  stewardship  that  will  enable  us  to 
preserve  this  green  environment  whi^h 
means  so  much  to  all  of  us.  Therefore,!  I 
reach,  after  5  days  on  this  trip,  three  majior 
conclusions : 

That  we  mount  a  new  campaign  to  pre- 
serve oiu-  natural  environment  in  order  that 
those  who  come  after  us  will  find  a  gresn 
and  rich  country. 

Secondly,  that  we  educate  our  children. 

And  third,  that  we  use  every  chance  we 
have  to  promote  the  {>eac6ful  relations  l^- 
tween  countries  so  that  we  can  enjoy  wb|at 
Ood  has  given  us.  This  Is  a  great  country, 
and  I  can  tell  you  that  there  are  no  5  dajys 
that  I  have  spent  that  have  been  m(|re 
useful,  than  in  looking  at  the  United  StaDes 
once  again  and  seeing  something  of  the  ti- 
tality  of  the  country  and  the  vitality  of  the 
people.  You,  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  for 
the  last  18  years  it  has  been  the  United 
States  almost  alone  that  has  preserved  tlie 
freedom  of  so  much  of  the  world.  Without 
the  United  States  today,  Exirope  would  be 
enslaved.  Without  the  United  States  tod^y, 
Asia  would  be  overrun.  Without  the  United 
States  today,  much  of  this  hemisphere  whl^h 
is  still  free  would  have  fallen. 

This  is  a  tremendous  burden  and  respon- 
sibility that  we  bear.  We  have  been  fortu- 
nate in  the  country  given  to  us.  We  halve 
been  fortunate  In  the  people  who  came  hete. 
We  have  been  fortunate  that  we  made  in  the 
years  after  the  Second  World  War  the  proper 
decision  that  this  country  could  not  be  fi)ee 
and  secure  unless  there  was  a  free  and  4e- 
cxire  world.  And  so  we  have  devoted  o<ur 
energies,  our  talents.  We  have  1  million  lof 
our  sons  and  brothers  who  are  serving  out- 
side of  the  United  States  today.  No  country 
in  history  has  had  so  large  a  proportion  ot 
its  citizenry  serving  its  country  In  the  caiise 
of  peace  outside  of  Its  own  borders.  Thiey 
have  bad  them  for  war,  they  have  had  th«m 
for  conquest,  but  we  seek  a  world  of  diver- 
sity, a  world  of  freedom,  a  world  where 
people  can  make  their  own  choice,  a  woyld 
In  which  no  group  of  powers  can  threatjen 
our  aecxu-lty.  and  to  do  that,  with  all  of 
its  complexities  and  all  of  its  difficulties,  We 
have  done  It,  and  we  have  done  it  for  |18 
years,  and  we  have  done  It  almost  single- 
handed.  And  during  the  same  period,  h^re 
in  the  United  States  we  have  almost  tripled 
the  growth  of  this  great  country.  So  tikis 
generation  of  Americans  can  take  satisfac- 
tion In  what  they  have  done,  and  I  ui^e 
thea^  In  the  future  to  meet  the  same  high 


standards,  to  make  sure  that  this  remains 
not  only  the  land  of  the  free,  but  also  the 
home  of  the  brave. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVrrS  and  Mr.  CLARK  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  tell  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  who  knows  I  highly 
respect  him,  that  I  have  a  30-minute 
speech  to  make  on  East -West  trade. 
Since  there  is  no  morning  hour,  appar- 
ently it  is  a  question  of  obtaining  the 
floor  and  doing  what  one  must  do.  I 
should  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
for  any  brief  statement  that  he  wishes 
to  make.  I  suggest  to  him  also  that  I 
have  no  desire  to  cut  off  any  Senator. 
If  the  Senator,  after  making  his  state- 
ment, would  then  accept  the  customary 
3-minute  limitation  during  the  morn- 
ing hour,  I  am  sure  the  majority  leader 
would  cooperate  if  I  asked  unanimous 
consent  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  we  ought  to  accede  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
who  has  been  most  patient,  and  who  has 
a  motion  that  he  wishes  to  make.  I  be- 
lieve he  should  be  allowed  the  privilege 
of  making  it.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  concur. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  shaU  be  brief. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  that  it 
be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  resolution? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard,  and  the  resolution  will  lie 
over  under  the  rule. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  209)  was  or- 
dered to  lie  over  under  the  rule,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Subconunlttee  on  Em- 
plojrment  and  Manpower  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  authorized  to  sit 
while  the  Senate  is  in  session  from  October  3, 
1963,  to  November  30,  1963. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  raise  the  point  of  or- 
der that  under  the  proceedings  of  today, 
the  Senate  is  still  in  morning  business 
and  will  remain  in  morning  business  until 
the  hour  of  2  o'clock. 

While  at  the  hour  of  1  o'clock  any  Sen- 
ator who  can  obtain  the  floor  may  inter- 
rupt the  regular  order  for  morning  busi- 
ness under  rule  VII,  nevertheless  any 
other  Senator  upon  getting  the  floor  can 
offer  a  resolution  in  the  order  provided 
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for  by  rule  VII.  Therefore  my  request 
that  the  resolution  be  filed  does  not  re- 
quire unanimous  consent.  It  is  filed 
under  paragraph  4  of  section  1  of  rule 
Vn.    Under  that  rule  it  must  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
morning  hour  was  terminated  by  the 
Senate's  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  under  the  regular 
order  of  business.  Therefore,  at  this 
time  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate 
would  be  required  for  the  introduction 
of  a  p>etition  or  a  resolution  as  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  that  is  the  case.  I 
inquire  what  terminated  the  morning 
business  under  rule  VII  in  the  face  of 
my  request  that  the  order  set  forth  in 
that  rule  should  be  followed,  and  the 
provision  in  rule  vm  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  morning  business  the  Sen- 
ate wiU  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  calendar  of  bills  and  resolutions, 
and  continue  such  consideration  until 
2  o'clock?  Was  not  the  motion  made  by 
the  majority  leader  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  pending  business  out  of  order 
until  morning  business  had  been  con- 
cluded under  rule  VII? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  has  not  been  terminated. 
It  was  suspended  by  the  action  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  The  ruling 
made  was  made  under  rule  VII(3), 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Until  the  morning  business  shall  have 
been  concluded,  and  so  announced  from  the 
Chair,  or  until  the  hour  of  1  o'clock  has  ar- 
rived, no  motion  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  any  bill,  resolution,  or  report  of  a 
committee,  or  other  subject  upon  the  cal- 
endar shall  be  entertained  by  the  Presiding 
Officer,   iinless   by   unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  inquire 
whether  the  resolution  that  I  have  sent 
to  the  desk  has  been  received  at  the 
desk;  or  must  I  take  it  back? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution,  under  the  rule,  will  lie  over 
1  day. 

Mr.  CLARK.  At  what  time  tomorrow 
would  it  be  pertinent?  During  the 
morning  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
be  pertinent  at  some  time  during  the 
morning  hour  after  adjournment  today. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
that  Senators  may  understand  what  the 
problem  is,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution,  which  is  only  three 
lines  long,  be  read  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  hope  that  we  could  accord  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  cour- 
tesy so  that  the  resolution  may  be  read. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  withdraw  my  objecdon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticMi,  the  resolution  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  be 
stated. 


The  Legislative  Clerk  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment and  Manpower  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  authorized 
to  sit  while  the  Senate  Is  In  session  from 
October  3,   1963,  to  November  30,   1963. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  be  heard  on  that  resolution? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  that  I 
will  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  rule,  the  resolution  has  gone  over 
1  day. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  stiU  like 
to  be  heard  on  the  resolution  which  has 
been  stated. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  believe  there  is  con- 
siderable merit  in  the  Senator's  point  of 
order  under  mornliig  business,  but  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  merit  whatever 
in  his  position  now.  He  may  not  even 
submit  the  resolution  except  by  unani- 
mous consent.  The  Senate  is  out  of  the 
morning  hour.  Unanimous  consent  is 
required  to  submit  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  com- 
pletely correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  merit  in  the  resolution  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. If  by  chance  a  resolution  of  the 
kind  proposed  were  adopted,  it  would 
give  a  special  status  to  a  special  sub- 
committee. If  an  arrangement  of  that 
kind  is  to  be  considered,  I  hope  that  it 
will  be  considered  on  a  senatewlde 
basis.  I  know  the  Senator  would  agree 
with  that.  I  understand  the  particular 
circumstances  which  impels  him — and  I 
think  rightly  so — to  msJce  his  request 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Montana  a  question.  Does 
not  the  Senator  from  Montana  agree 
that  with  the  great  pressure  of  business 
coming  up  in  the  next  few  months,  and 
with  the  probability  that  the  Senate  will 
come  In  early  and  remain  late,  some  pro- 
cedure should  be  devised  by  the  leader- 
ship under  which  committees  may  con- 
tinue to  meet  In  order  to  prepare  that 
part  of  the  legislative  program  which  Is 
not  yet  ready  for  floor  consideration? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
enough  of  a  professional  to  understand 


that  while  the  leadership  may  propose, 
the  Senate  disix)ses. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  was  asking  the  opin- 
ion of  the  majority  leader. 

Bylr.  MANSFIELD.  My  personal  opin- 
ion Is  "Yes." 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  without  losing  my  right 
tc  the  floor. 

Mr.  RUSSET  J,.  I  do  not  desire  to  pur- 
sue the  point.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
resolution  Is  to  be  submitted  under  these 
circumstances,  It  should  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. It  Is  In  the  nature  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  rules. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JA"VITS.  I  yield  with  the  same 
understanding. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  believe  that  Is 
a  proper  motion  to  be  made  at  this  time. 
I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  will  agree 
with  me. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course,  the  Sena- 
tor has  agreed  that  the  resolution  has 
not  been  regularly  submitted.  I  do  not 
desire  to  make  a  point  of  that.  It  would 
require  unanimous  consent  to  consider 
the  resolution  now.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing that  it  lie  over  1  day  under  the  rule. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wish  to  be  sure  that 
the  Senator  from  Greorgla  and  I  under- 
stand each  other.  My  understanding  Is 
that  the  resolution  was  properly  sub- 
mitted, that  It  has  been  ordered  to  lie 
over  1  day  under  the  new  ruling  of  the 
Parliamentarian,  that  It  Is  not  privi- 
leged, and  that  it  can  be  called  up  to- 
morrow, at  which  point  the  Senator 
could  appropriately  make  his  motion. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  intend  to 
make  any  motion,  but,  as  the  majority 
leader  has  said,  the  resolution  would  set 
a  precedent;  and  It  seems  to  me  that  If 
we  are  to  consider  authorizing  commit- 
tee meetings  for  one  committee,  it  would 
be  well  for  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  to  consider  a  general 
change  of  the  rule,  rather  than  have  a 
veritable  cascade  of  resolutions  provid- 
ing for  the  meeting  of  this,  that,  or  the 
other  subcommittee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  suggest  that  ^lat  ques- 
tion be  held  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  aU  fairness,  I 
think  I  should  inform  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  that  there  is  a  strong  pos- 
sibility that  the  Senate  will  not  meet 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  a  motion  to  refer  the 
resolution  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  will  be  In  order 
when  the  Senate  meets  on  the  next  legis- 
lative day. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  Is,  after  an  ad- 
journment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  During 
the  morning  hour  on  the  next  day  the 
Senate  meets,  If  the  resolution  should 
come  up,  a  motion  to  refer  It  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  But  if  the  Senate 
were  to  recess,  and  not  to  adjourn,  it 
would  require  a  motion  to  lay  the  reso- 
lution before  the  Senate;  the  resolution 
would  not  come  before  the  Senate  auto- 
matically under  the  rule? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
not  be  laid  down  as  a  part  of  the  morning 
business  If  the  Senate  were  not  in  the 
morning  hour. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  Is  no  morning 
hour  unless  the  Senate  adjourns. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If,  by 
unanimous  consent,  permission  were 
granted  for  a  morning  hour,  it  would  be 
in  order  to  lay  it  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Do  I  correctly  \mder- 
stand  the  Presiding  Officer  to  rule  that 
under  the  current,  standard,  stereotyped 
unanimous  consent  request  for  a  morn- 
ing hour  with  a  limitation  of  3  minutes 
on  speeches,  the  resolution  would  be 
laid  down? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
Not  until  all  Senators  had  an  opportu- 
nity, imder  the  3-minute  limitation,  to 
offer  their  proposals  or  make  their 
speeches.  At  that  time  the  resolution 
could  be  laid  before  the  Senate,  and  it 
would  be  subject  to  unlimited  debate — 
until  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Presiding  Officer  then  hold  that  un- 
der the  3 -minute  rule  on  speeches  and 
morning  business,  if  the  3-minute 
speeches  were  concluded  prior  to  2 
o'clock  It  would  be  incumbent  upon  the 
Presiding  Officer,  of  his  own  volition,  to 
lay  the  resolution  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Accord- 
ing to  the  precedents. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  will  be  a  consider- 
able time  before  the  Senate  has  another 
morning  hour  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  ought  to  set  the  record 
straight.  It  is  my  imderstandlng  that 
If  the  Senate  adjourns  a  morning  hour 
is  automatic  the  next  day;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senate  adjourns,  under  nile  VII  there 
would  be  a  morning  hour,  imder  th»» 
regular  procedure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senate  re- 
cessed would  there  be  a  morning  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senate  recessed  there  would  not  be  a 
morning  hour. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Unless  It  were  re- 
quested. Usually  it  is  requested  under 
unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  once  more? 
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Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr,  President.  I  hlive 
the  floor.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  fnom 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend.  Mr. 
President,  a  parliamentary  inqiiiry. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it.  j 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  the  colloquy  with  the 
Presiding  Officer  during  the  last  tew 
minutes  reference  was  made  to  a  3-rain- 
ute  rule.  My  query  is:  Is  there  any  such 
nile?  My  suggestion  Is  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  3-minute  rule,  except  as 
it  is  agreed  to  by  unanimous  consent,  <lay 
by  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  A  further  parliamentary 
inquiry,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it.  I 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  there  is  a  morning 
hour — and  I  agree  with  the  majority 
leader,  that  if  he  wishes  to  prevent  it^  by 
recessing  until  adjournment  sine  die  he 
can  prevent  it — I  shall  have  the  privilege, 
under  nile  vn.  if  I  can  get  my  request 
in  before  1  o'clock,  to  call  up  the  rqso- 
lution  I  have  filed  and  have  It  made  the 
pending  business:  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct:  provided  the  Senate  had  >id- 
journed  aiul  the  regular  order  of  pro- 
cedure under  rule  VII  was  followed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Presidling 
Officer. 
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STUDY  OF  WORLD  MONETARY? 
SYSTEM  ANNOUNCED 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  as  lex- 
pected,  the  first  full-scale  study  of  Ithe 
free  world's  financial  mechanism  since 
1945  was  agreed  to  and  announced  yes- 
terday during  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  herei  in 
Washington.  I 

The  new  study,  which  will  be  con- 
ducted in  Paris  by  high-level  officials  of 
the  10  most  industrialized  members  of  the 
free  world  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Under  Secretary  of  Treasury  Ro^sa, 
marks  the  begirming  of  mskjor  negotia- 
tions to  see  whether  the  existing  system 
can  be  improved  to  accommodate  the  fu- 
ture needs  of  the  free  world  for  intertia- 
tional  credit.  The  first  Paris  meeting  of 
the  10-nation  study  group  will  be  in  P>ris 
in  early  November  and  lis  expected  to  be 
concluded  in  time  for  next  year's  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  meeting  in 
Tokyo.  I 

As  a  strong  advocate  of  an  Intertia- 
tional  Monetary  Conference  for  a  ttior- 
ough  exEunination  of  this  very  question 
I  am  gratified  that  this  study  is  about  to 
start.  It  is  vital  that  the  free  world  bogin 
preparations  now  to  prevent  financial 
chaos  that  may  result  from  inflexible 
monetary  institutions  and  a  shortage  of 
credit  to  finance  rapidly  growing  inter- 
national transactions  in  the  foreseeable 
futxu-e.  j 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point!  an 
article  from  today's  New  York  Times  en- 
titled. "Ten  Nations  Agree  on  a  World 
Study  of  Money  System." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Ten  Nations  Agrex  on  a   Woulo  Study   or 

Monet    Ststkm — Seek    Imfkovemknts    in 

Plan    or    International    Payments — U.S. 

DETicrr  A  Topic 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

Washington.  October  2. — The  non-Com- 
munlst  world's  10  most  powerful  industrial 
nations  announced  today  that  they  would 
start  the  first  major  negotiation  and  study 
of  the  world's  financial  system  since  the 
Bretton  Woods  Conference  in  New  Hampshire 
20  years  ago. 

The  Bretton  Woods  Conference  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  present  system  by 
which  International  transactions  are  con- 
ducted. The  system  has  worked  well  to 
date,  but  It  has  recently  shown  strains. 

The  purpose  of  the  new  study  and  nego- 
tiation Is  to  see  whether  the  system  can  be 
improved  and  reinforced,  with  the  aim  of 
assuring  that  world  prosperity  will  not  be 
disrupted  by  a  purely  International  financial 
factor  as  it  was  in  the  1930's. 

The  10  nations  announced  their  decision 
m  a  communique  dtiring  the  annual  meet- 
ing here  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development.  The  Monetary  Fund 
will  conduct  an  Independent  study  of  the 
problem,  but  the  results  of  the  10-nation 
talks  wllhdetermine  the  outcome. 

PARIS    talks    planned 

The  talks  will  be  conducted  In  Paris  by 
high-level  officials  from  the  10  governments, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Robert  V.  Rooea, 
U.S.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
vice  chairman  will  be  Emll  van  Lennep,  di- 
rector general  of  the  Netherlands  Finance 
Ministry. 

All  Ideas  for  improvement  of  the  present 
international  monetary  system  and  for 
elimination  of  its  fiaws  except  two  will  be 
considered.  Those  ruled  out  are  any  change 
In  the  present  gold  price  of  935  an  ounce 
and  freely  fluctuating  exchange  rates  among 
currencies. 

Douglas  DUlon,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, issued  today's  communique  In  his  capac- 
ity as  temporary  chairman  of  the  "Group 
of  10."  The  chairmanship  at  the  ministerial 
level  will  rotate  according  to  rules  still  to  be 
established,  but  the  United  States  will  have 
the  chairmanship  of  the  actual  study. 

SPRING    report    IS     TARGET 

The  first  Paris  meeting  of  the  study  group 
will  be  in  early  November.  Mr.  Dillon  said 
the  target  was  a  preliminary  report  by  next 
spring  and  decisions,  if  possible,  in  time  for 
next  year's  World  Fund  meeting  in  Tokyo  in 
late  September. 

The  10  nations  hold  about  80  percent  of 
the  world's  reserves  of  gold  arid  foreign 
exchange. 

Mr.  Dillon  explained  today  that  their 
studies  would  not  be  limited  to  changes  or 
improvements  in  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  itself,  which  has  102  members. 
He  said  that  "sovereign  decisions"  by  govern- 
ments would  also  be  considered.  These 
would  include  such  matters  as  how  much 
gold  to  hold  and  how  to  grant  credit  to 
nations  suffering  deficits  In  their  balance  of 
International  payments. 

The  Monetiu-y  Fund,  one  keystone  cA.  the 
present  system,  was  established  at  the  Bret- 
ton Woods  Conference.  The  10  nations  In 
the  study  group  are  the  United  States,  Brit- 
ain, Prance,  West  Germany.  Italy.  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Canada,  and 
Japan.  The  main  exception  among  the 
leading  financial  nations  was  Switzerland, 
but  Mr.  Dillon  Indicated  that  the  Swiss 
would  be  brought  into  the  study  in  one  way 
or  another. 


Switzerland  Is  not  a  member  from  the  out- 
set only  because  she  does  not  belong  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund. 

UNDERLYING    AIM 

The  underlying  aim  of  all  the  members  of 
the  study  is  to  prevent  the  kind  of  financial 
chaos  that  prolonged  and  deepened  the  de- 
pression of  the  1930's. 

At  that  time  nations  withdrew  credits 
from  each  other  rather  than  granting  them, 
and  nation  after  nation,  virtually  devoid  of 
gold,  had  to  Impose  restrictions  on  foreign 
transactions  and  trade,  as  well  as  Imposing 
domestic  restraints  on  economic  growth. 

No  member  of  the  group  foresees  such  a 
crisis  in  the  near  future.  But  the  purpose 
of  the  study  is  to  make  sure  that  one  could 
not  arise.  The  members  are  also  agreed, 
however,  that  International  credit  should 
not  be  so  easy  that  individual  nations  could 
freely  pursue  inflationary  policies  at  home 
and  disregard  their  international  payments. 

Authoritative  sources  from  the  various 
countries  Involved  were  unanimous  in  pri- 
vate conversation  in  saying  that  the  results 
of  the  negotiation  were  impossible  to  predict. 
However,  there  was  also  uneinlinlty  that  any 
results  would  be  evolutionary  rather  than 
revolutionary. 

There  could  be  such  results  as  changes  in 
the  means  of  granting  International  credit 
and  possibly  an  enlargement  oi  the  sources 
of  such  credit.  There  oould  be  more  precise 
rules  on  the  holding  of  foreign  currencies — 
chiefly  the  dollar — as  part  of  nations' 
reserves. 

NO     BASIC     CHANGE     SEEN 

But  the  basic  International  system — by 
which  nations  have  fixed  exchange  rates, 
hold  their  reserves  In  gold  and  foreign  ex- 
change and  borrow  reserves  from  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  or  from  each  other 
If  they  need  to — will  not  be  changed. 

The  chances  of  significant  results  from  the 
negotiations  were  difficult  to  predict  today. 
It  was  clear  that  the  10  nations  would  start 
with  views  that  differ  both  on  problems  tmd 
on  the  solutions  to  be  proposed. 

For  example,  the  Continental  European 
countries  are  Interested  in  a  more  orderly 
system  of  granting  credit  to  deficit  countries, 
such  as  the  United  States.  Britain  is 
xirgently  concerned  with  the  problem  of  "In- 
ternational liquidity" — the  total  of  coun- 
tries' reserves  and  their  access  to  credit — 
particularly  when  the  U.S.  deficit  ceases. 

All  are  agreed,  however,  that  the  first  pri- 
ority of  business  Is  for  the  United  States  to 
reduce  and  then  eliminate  its  deficit,  mean- 
while to  assure  that  the  deficit  does  not  dis- 
rupt the  International  system. 

Today's  formal  proceedings  at  the  meeting 
here  were  devoted  to  the  affairs  of  the  World 
Bank,  which  is  not  directly  Involved  in  the 
international  monetary  system.  It  makes 
loans  for  the  economic  development  ot 
poorer  countries. 

The  speeches  today  generally  welcomed  the 
bank's  new  policy,  announced  Monday  by  Its 
president.  George  D.  Woods,  of  slightly  lib- 
eralizing lending  terms. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  yesterday's  announce- 
ment by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  [Mr.  MagnusonI. 
carried  in  the  newspapers  generally,  to 
the  effect  that  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee will  probably  complete  Its  work  on 
the  bill  to  ban  segregation  in  hotels,  res- 
taurants, and  other  places  of  public  ac- 
commodation today.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  suggested, 
according  to  the  news  article,  that  he 
felt  the  Senate  might  well  use  the  bill  as 
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the  vehicle  for  a  general  civil  rights  de- 
bate, without  waiting  for  the  House  to 
act,  and  letting  the  House  bill  catch  up 
with  the  debate  after  it  started. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  p>osition  for 
which  I  have  been  contending  all  along. 
There  are  two  principles  In  this  respect 
which  are  crystal  clear  to  me.  One  is 
that  the  civil  rights  bill  must  take  prece- 
dence over  the  tax  bill,  because  the  civil 
rights  bill  Is  an  answer  to  a  problem  of 
the  gravest  Importance  to  domestic  tran- 
quility of  the  country,  as  a  review  of  any 
daily  newspaper  will  show,  with  chil- 
dren dying  and  people  being  arrested  by 
the  hundreds,  indeed,  by  the  thousands, 
because — it  seems  to  me  this  is  at  least 
one  of  the  great  causes — we  have  not 
made  our  contribution  to  trying  to  re- 
solve this  controversy  in  the  courts  and 
in  law. 

Secondly,  we  should  pick  up  the  Com- 
merce Committee  bill  and  start  the  de- 
bate and  let  the  House  bill  come  in  when 
ready.  This  would  curtail  the  debating 
process,  in  my  view,  by  at  least  4  weeks, 
because  a  great  deal  of  debate  must  take 
place  before  Senators  get  to  the  point  of 
voting  for  cloture. 

The  news  report  states  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  does  not  agree,  and  still 
sticks  to  his  view  that  the  Senate  should 
take  up  the  civil  rights  question  when 
the  House  bill  comes  along.  I  respect- 
fully disagree. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I  was  not  listening. 
I  was  in  conversation  with  another  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  sorry.  May  I  re- 
peat what  I  said? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  was  my  fault. 
I  should  have  been  listening. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  was  nothing  discred- 
itable to  the  Senator.  He  and  I  have 
debated  this  question  before. 

I  was  stating  my  position.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  has  read  the  comment  at  the 
end  of  the  story  In  the  Times  which  Is 
headlined  "Southerner  Blocks  House 
Vote  To  Extend  Civil  Rights  Panel." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  did  not  read  the 
story. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  sorry.  The  story 
states  that  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee expects  to  finish  Its  work  on  the 
public  accommodations  bill  today.  It 
also  states: 

The  chairman,  Senator  Warren  G.  Mag- 
nuson, Democrat,  of  Washington,  said  the 
Senate  might  then  use  It  as  the  vehicle  for  a 
general  civil  rights  debate,  without  waiting 
for  the  House  to  act. 

But  the  majority  leader,  Mike  Mansfield, 
of  Montana,  threw  cold  water  on  this  Idea. 
He  said  taking  up  civil  rights  with  firm 
agreement  on  only  one  part  of  the  bill  would 
open  the  way  to  Innumerable  amendments 
and  endless  debate. 

Thus,  the  prospect  still  Is  that  the  House 
will  act  first  and  that  its  bill  will  be  Inter- 
cepted when  it  reaches  the  Senate.  The  out- 
look Is  for  a  Senate  clvU  rights  debate  that 
will  go  on  until  Christmas  Eve — and  possibly 
longer. 

The  Magnuson  approach,  as  indicated 
by  the  article,  is  what  I  have  long  been 
contending  for;  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  has  been  steadfast  in  his  view 
that  the  way  to  do  It  is  to  intercept  the 
House  bill.  I  was  giving  my  opinion  that 
this  would  cost  4  more  weeks  in  debate 


than  if  the  Senate  took  the  Commerce 
Committee  bill.  I  was  also  referring  to 
the  rumor  that  the  White  House  has 
adopted  the  view  that  the  civil  rights 
bill  should  precede  consideration  of  the 
tax  bill.  I  agree  with  that  view,  and  I 
was  giving  my  reasons,  in  terms  of  do- 
mestic tranquility,  which  I  think  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  delay  In  dealing  with  the 
civil  rights  issue  by  Congress,  why  I 
thought  the  Magnuson  prescription  was 
the  right  one. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Times  story 
states  my  position  accurately;  namely, 
that  so  far  as  the  Senator  from  Montana 
is  concerned,  it  is  not  his  intention  to 
call  up  the  Magnuson  proposal  for  the 
reasons  enumerated.  The  Senate  would 
spend  much  more  time  on  civil  rights  If 
it  operated  on  that  basis  than  if  it 
awaited  a  bill  from  the  House. 

I  have  previously  stated  my  position. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  and  I  are 
unchanging  in  our  position. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  the  past  month 
or  more,  he  has  wanted  the  Senate  to 
get  to  work  on  the  proposal  In  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  and  for  the  past 
month  or  more  I  have  said  that  it  would 
be  my  intention,  if  I  had  my  way,  to 
wait  for  the  House  to  pass  its  bill,  meet 
it  at  the  door,  place  it  on  the  calendar, 
and  then  face  up,  not  merely  to  a  part  of 
the  civil  rights  bill,  but  to  the  whole,  or 
as  much  of  the  whole  as  possible. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to 
consider  both  a  civil  rights  bill  and  a 
tax  bill.  If  by  chance  the  tax  bill  is 
available  before  the  civil  rights  bill  from 
the  House  is,  it  would  be  my  intention 
at  the  moment  to  call  up  the  tax  bill 
first.  But  that  is  something  which  only 
the  future  will  be  able  to  give  us  a  look 
into.  All  I  want  to  emphasize  is  that  I 
am  in  favor  of  taking  up  the  civil  rights 
bill  as  it  comes  from  the  House,  and  that, 
so  far  as  the  tax  bill  and  the  civil  rights 
bill  are  concerned,  it  is  our  intention  to 
consider  both  of  them,  no  matter  how 
long  it  requires. 

The  Senator  has  mentioned  Christ- 
mas. If  it  takes  to  the  end  of  the  time 
for  legal  adjournment  of  the  first  session 
of  the  88th  Congress,  which  is  January 
1  of  next  year,  we  will  go  that  long,  if  we 
are  not  finished,  and,  if  need  be,  we  will 
continue  with  the  next  session  imme- 
diately. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  Senator  has  cor- 
rectly stated  that  our  positions  have  not 
changed.  I  feel  as  strongly  as  he  does; 
and  I  think  he  Is  making  a  great  mis- 
take. The  civil  rights  debate  should  be 
started  as  soon  as  it  is  possible,  which 
is  as  soon  as  the  Commerce  Committee 
makes  its  report.  Of  course,  it  Is  pos- 
sible to  offer  amendments  to  other  bills, 
as  was  done  the  other  day  in  extending 
the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
but  that  method  does  not  get  much  sup- 
port, understandably,  except  when  it  Is 
absolutely  essential,  and  it  sometimes  is. 
But  I  believe  the  report  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  which  has  been  promised 
soon,  will  be  the  showdown  in  this  situ- 
ation. 


I  understood  very  well  that  the  major- 
ity leader  had  not  changed  his  view,  but 
I  thought  it  advisable  to  make  it  clear, 
in  view  of  the  support  of  the  position  I 
have  taken  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  or,  at  least,  which  has 
been  implied  to  be  the  position  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee. 
Of  course,  the  chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  will  speak  for  himself  if  he 
feels  the  newspaper  article  gives  the 
wrong  implication  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned. 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  asked  me  to  yield 
to  him  before  I  make  a  rather  extended 
speech  on  East- West  trade.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  3deld  5  minutes 
to  him,  and  I  beg  my  colleague  to  con- 
fine himself  to  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  Is  so  ordered. 


IT   IS   TIME  FOR  CONGRESS   TO 
MONITOR   THE  CIA 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader's 
attention,  because  reference  is  made  to 
him  In  these  remarks  with  respect  to  the 
CIA. 

Mr.  President,  for  some  time  now  many 
of  us  in  the  Congress  have  been  gravely 
concerned  about  the  activities  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  This  Is  the 
one  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  operates  "on  its  own"  without  the 
customary  supervision  and  control  nor- 
mally exercised  over  other  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies. 

Yesterday,  under  the  headline  "Rich- 
ard Stames  Reveals  Arrogant  CIA  Dis- 
obeys Orders  In  Vietnam,"  the  Wa^ilng- 
ton  Daily  News  apparently  confirms  the 
basis  for  our  concern.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  Mr.  Stames'  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  This  story  vmder- 
lines  the  remarks  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  on  September  20,  1963,  by 
the  able  and  distinguished  majority 
leader  [Mr.  Mansfield]  when  he  ad- 
monished the  U.S.  agencies  in  South 
Vietnam  to  woric  in  harmony  and  re- 
minded them  that  the  Ambassador  to 
that  country,  Mr.  Lodge,  was  in  charge 
of  directing  all  their  activities. 

The  majority  leader  stated  in  part: 

Mr.  President,  If  this  large  contingent  of 
Americans  Lb  so  to  function,  there  can  be  in 
Vietnam  only  one  channel  through  which 
direction  can  flow.  The  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  cannot  set  up  headquarters 
In  Saigon:  but  they  do  have  In  that  tortured 
city  an  eminently  qualified  man  who  does 
speak  for  them — and  Is  the  only  man  who 
should  speak  for  them — with  their  para- 
mount authority  In  this  matter.  That  Is  the 
Ambassador,  Mr.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  our  for- 
mer colleague,  and  an  outstanding  American 
In  every  respect. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks. 
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I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  thai  the 
pertinent  column  by  Arthur  KroclB  ap- 
pearing in  the  New  York  Times  this 
morning  be  printed  in  the  Record  a(  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFPICER.  WitJiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  | 

(See  exhibit  2.)  I 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Early  last  year, 
while  on  a  mission  for  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. I  discussed  the  CIA  situation  with 
our  Ambassador  to  one  of  these  Central 
American  countries.  He  said  there  was 
a  well -financed  CIA  mission  in  that 
country  which  did  not  keep  him  inf  otmed 
of  its  activities,  but  that  he  was^ettain 
that  it  was  working  at  cross -purposes 
with  the  objectives  the  Department  of 
State  had  instructed  him  to  seek  in  that 
country.  This  woiild  appear  to  be  a  rep- 
etition of  the  situation  in  Vietnam. 

Some  time  ago  I  joined  with  the  able 
and  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI  in  cosponsOring 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  23  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Central 
Intelligence.  That  concurrent  re$olu- 
tion  is  now  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Rules,  and  I  do  hope  that  that  dom- 
mittee  will  take  prompt  action. 

I  notice  present  on  the  floor  the, dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  [Mr.  iJoR- 
DAH  of  North  Carolina!. 

I  have  spoken  and  written  to  Sernator 
Smathzss  previously  and  suggested  that 
besides  representatives  from  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  the 
Armed  Services,  there  should  be  repre- 
sentation from  the  Senate  and  House 
Committees  on  Government  Operations. 

He  was  favorably  inclined  to  this  Sug- 
gestion. 

When  I  first  wrote  to  Senator  Smath- 
XRS  on  February  26,  1963.  I  expressed 
belief  that: 

The  security  agencies  of  thla  Nation  should 
be  under  a  measure  of  congreaslonal  control . 

This  has  become  more  apparent  d|dly. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  ^on- 
sent  that  my  letter  of  February  26,  1^63, 
and  Senator  Smathzrs'  response,  bel  re- 
printed in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FEBRtTABT  2€,  1943. 

Hon.  Oeorgz  A.  Sicathzrs,  | 

U^.  Senate,  Washington, DC. 

Dea*  Oxosa:  I  agree  that  the  seciirlty 
agencies  of  this  Nation  should  be  under  a 
measiire  of  congressional  control  and  l]  am 
pleased  to  coeponsor  your  concurrent  resolu- 
tlon  23  which  would  establish  a  Joint  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Central  Intelligence.  i 

The  resolution  specifies  that  there  wpuld 
be  six  members  each  from  the  Senate  land 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  further 
states  that  these  representatives  woiil4  be 
selected  from  the  Central  Intelligence  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations and  the  Central  Intelligence  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Sertlces 
In  each  body. 

I  hope  you  wUl  find  acceptable  an  amend- 
ment I  Intend  to  offer  which  would  further 
specify  that  the  membership  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Central  Intelligence  include 
three  members  each  from  the  Senate  land 


HouM    Committee    on    Oovemment    Opera- 
tions. 

Both  have  subecmmlttees  which  are  con- 
cerned with  our  national  security.  The  Sen- 
ate Government  Operations  Subconunlttee 
on  National  Sec\irlty  Staffing  and  Operations 
chaired  by  Senator  Jackson  works  directly 
with  the  President  and  with  the  national 
security  agencies.  The  recent  enlargement 
of  the  Senate  Oovernment  Operations  Com- 
mittee wtU  facilitate  Its  services. 

Should  you  feel  that  a  total  membership 
of  18  would  be  unwieldy  It  might  be  feasible 
to  have  two  members  each  from  the  three 
committees,  rather  than  three. 

With  best  wishes,  I  remain 
Cordially  yours, 

ESNEST    GKUENING, 

U.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  Senate, 
COMMrmn  on  Financb. 

February  28,  1963. 
Hon.  EmNiST  Obttknino, 
V.S.  Senate,  Washinifton,  D.C. 

Deae  exnest:  I  have  your  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 26  and  am  very  pleased  to  have  you  as 
a  cosponsor  of  a  concurrent  resolution  Intro- 
duced by  me  to  establish  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Central  Intelligence. 

I  have  noted  your  suggested  amendment 
to  the  proposed  resolution  and  most  certainly 
woxild  have  no  objection.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  feel  that  the  amendment  would  be  a 
good  one. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

George  A.  Smatheks, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
President.  I  am  today  submitting  an 
amendment  to  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 23  to  accomplish  that  purpose.  I 
ask  that  this  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks and  that  it  lie  at  the  desk  until 
the  close  of  business  on  October  10,  1963, 
to  give  those  of  my  colleagues  who  wish 
to  do  so  an  opportunity  to  join  me  in 
cosponsoring  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record  and  lie  on  the  desk  as 
requested. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, as  follows: 

On  the  first  page,  line  3,  beginning  with 
"six"  strike  out  all  through  "four"  In  line 
6,  page  2,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "nine  Members  of  the  Senate  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  nine  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Of  the 
nine  Members  to  be  appointed  from  the  Sen- 
ate three  shall  be  members  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate, 
three  shall  be  members  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate,  and 
three  shall  be  members  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Staffing  and  Operations  Subcommittee 
of  the  Conunlttee  on  Government  Operations 
of  the  Senate.  Of  the  nine  Members  to  be 
appointed  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
three  shall  be  members  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  three  shall  be  members  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Sutwommlt- 
tee  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  three  shall 
t>e  members  of  the  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government   Information    Subcommittee   of 


the  Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Not  mora 
than  six". 

Exhibit  1 
(From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Oct    2 

1963] 
Spooks  Make  Lirx  Miserable  roR  Ambassador 
Lodge — Askocant  CIA  Disobeys  Orders  in 
Vietnam 

(By  Richard  SUrnes) 

Saigon.  October  2. — The  story  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency's  role  In  South  Viet- 
nam Is  a  dismal  chronicle  of  bureaucratic 
arrogance,  obstinate  disregard  of  orders,  and 
unrestrained  thirst  for  power. 

Twice  the  CIA  flatly  refused  to  carry  out 
Instructions  from  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  according  to  a  high  U.S.  source  here. 

In  one  of  these  Instances  the  CIA  frus- 
trated a  plan  of  action  Mr.  Lodge  brought 
with  him  from  Washington,  because  the 
Agency  disagreed  with  it. 

This  led  to  a  dramatic  confrontation  be- 
tween Mr.  Lodge  and  John  Richardson,  chief 
of  the  huge  CIA  apparatus  here.  Mr.  Lodge 
failed  to  move  Mr.  Richardson,  and  the  dis- 
pute was  bucked  back  to  Washington.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  CIA  Chief 
John  A.  McCone  were  unable  to  resolve  the 
conflict,  and  the  matter  is  now  reported  to 
be  awaiting  settlement  by  President  Ken- 
nedy. 

It  Is  one  of  the  developments  expected  to 
be  covered  In  Defense  Secretary  Robert  Mc- 
Namara's  report  to  Mr.  Kennedy. 

OTHERS  critical.  TOO 

other  American  agencies  here  are  Incredi- 
bly bitter  about  the  CIA. 

"If  the  United  States  ever  experiences  a 
'Seven  Days  in  May'  it  will  come  from  the 
CIA,  and  not  the  Pentagon,"  one  U.S.  official 
commented  caustically. 

("Seven  Days  In  May"  Is  a  fictional  ac- 
count of  an  dttempted  military  coup  to  take 
over  the  U.S.  Government.) 

CIA  "spooks"  (a  universal  term  for  secret 
agents  here)  have  penetrated  every  branch  of 
the  American  community  In  Saigon,  until 
nonspook  Americans  here  almost  seem  to  be 
suffering  a  CIA  psychosis. 

An  American  field  officer  with  a  distin- 
guished combat  career  speaks  angrily  about 
"that  man  at  headquarters  in  Saigon  wear- 
ing a  colonel's  uniform."  He  means  the  man 
is  a  CIA  agent,  and  he  can't  understand 
what  he  is  doing  at  U.S.  military  headquar- 
ters here,  unless  It  is  spying  on  other  Ameri- 
cans. 

Another  American  officer,  talking  about  the 
CIA,  acidly  commented :  "You'd  think  they'd 
have  learned  something  from  Cuba  but  ap- 
parently they  didn't." 

nvr  KNOW  CIA  strength 

Few  people  other  than  Mr.  Richardson  and 
his  close  aids  know  the  actual  CIA  strength 
here,  but  a  widely  used  flgvire  is  600.  Many 
are  clandestine  agents  known  only  to  a  few 
of  their  fellow  spooks. 

Even  Mr.  Richardson  is  a  man  about  whom 
It  is  difficult  to  learn  much  In  Saigon.  He 
Is  said  to  be  a  former  OSS  officer,  and  to 
have  served  with  distinction  In  the  CIA  in 
the  Philippines, 

A  surprising  number  of  the  spooks  are 
known  to  be  involved  In  their  ghostly  trade 
and  some  make  no  secret  of  It. 

"There  are  spooks  In  the  U.S.  Information 
Service,  In  the  U.S.  operations  mission.  In 
every  aspect  of  American  official  and  com- 
mercial life  here."  one  official — presumably 
a  nonspook — said. 

"They  represent  a  tremendous  power  and 
total  unaccountabiUty  to  anyone,"  he  added. 

Coupled  with  the  ubiquitous  secret  police 
of  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu,  a  surfeit  of  spooks  has 
given  Saigon  an  oppressive  police  state  at- 
mosphere. 

The  Nhu-Rlchardson  relationship  is  a  sub- 
ject of  lively  ^}eculation.  The  CIA  continues 
to  pay  the  special  forces  which  conducted 
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brutal  raids  on  Buddhist  temples  last  Augiist 
21,  although  in  fairness  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  CIA  Is  paying  these  goons  for 
the  war  against  Communist  guerrillas,  not 
Buddhist  bonzes  (prleots). 


HANDS  OVER   MILLIONS 

Nevertheless,  on  the  first  of  every  month, 
the  CIA  dutifully  hands  over  a  quarter  mil- 
lion American  dollars  to  pay  these  special 
forces. 

Whatever  else  it  buys,  It  doesn't  buy  any 
solid  information  on  what  the  special  forces 
are  up  to.  The  August  21  raids  caught  top 
US.  officials  here  and  In  Washington  fiat- 
footed. 

Nhu  ordered  the  special  forces  to  crush  the* 
Buddhist  priests,  but  the  CIA  wasnt  let  In 
on  the  secret.  (Some  CIA  button  men  now 
say  they  warned  their  superiors  what  was 
coming  up,  but  In  any  event  the  warning  of 
harsh  repression  was  never  passed  to  top  offi- 
cials here  or  In  Washington.) 

Consequently.  Washington  reacted  unsiire- 
ly  to  the  crisis.  Top  officials  here  and  at 
home  were  outraged  at  the  news  the  CIA  was 
paying  the  temple  raiders,  but  the  CIA  con- 
tinued the  payments. 

It  may  not  be  a  direct  subsidy  for  a  religi- 
ons war  against  the  country's  Buddhist  ma- 
jority, but  it  comes  close  to  that. 

And  for  every  State  Department  aid  here 
who  will  tell  you,  •T>ainmlt,  the  CIA  Is  sup- 
posed to  gather  information,  not  make  pol- 
icy, but  policymaking  Is  what  they're  doing 
here,"  there  are  military  officers  who  scream 
over  the  way  the  spooks  dabble  In  mUitary 
operations. 

A  ttpical  ezamplx 

For  example,  highly  trained  traU  watchers 
are  an  important  part  of  the  effort  to  end 
Vletcong  Infiltration  from  across  the  Lao 
and  Cambodian  borders.  But  if  the  trail 
watchers  spot  incoming  Vletcongs,  they  re- 
port It  to  the  CIA  in  Saigon,  and  In  the  full- 
ness of  time,  the  spooks  may  tell  the  military. 

One  very  high  American  official  here,  a 
man  who  has  spent  much  of  his  life  in  the 
service  of  democracy,  likened  the  CIA's 
growth  to  a  malignancy,  and  added  he  was 
not  sure  even  the  White  House  could  control 
It  any  longer. 

Unquestionably  Mr.  McNamara  and  Gen. 
Maxwell  Taylor  both  got  an  earful  from  peo- 
ple who  are  beginning  to  fear  the  CIA  Is 
becoming  a  third  force,  coequal  with  Presi- 
dent Dlem's  regime  and  the  U.S.  Oovern- 
ment— and  answerable  to  neither. 

There  is  naturally  the  highest  Interest  here 
as  to  whether  Mr.  McNamara  will  persuade 
Mr.  Kennedy  something  ought  to  be  done 
about  it. 

Exhibit  2 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  3,  1963.) 

Ik  The  Nation:  The  Intra -administration 
War  in  Vietnam 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  October  2. — The  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  is  getting  a  very  bad  press 
in  dispatches  from  Vietnam  to  American 
newspapers  and  In  articles  originating  In 
Washington.  Like  the  Supreme  Court  when 
under  fire,  the  CIA  cannot  defend  Itself  In 
public  retorts  to  criticisms  of  its  activities  as 
they  occiu-.  But,  unlike  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  CIA  has  no  open  record  of  its  activities 
on  which  the  public  can  base  a  Judgment  of 
the  validity  of  the  criticisms.  Also,  the 
Agency  is  precluded  from  using  the  Indirect 
defensive  tactic  which  is  constantly  em- 
ployed by  all  other  Government  units  under 
critical  fire. 

This  tactic  Is  to  give  information  to  the 
press,  under  a  seal  of  confidence,  that  chal- 
lenges or  refutes  the  critics.  But  the  CIA 
cannot  father  such  Inspired  articles,  because 
to  do  so  woxUd  require  some  disclosure  of 
its  activities.  And  not  only  does  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Agency  depend  on  the  secrecy 


of  Its  operations.  Every  President  since  the 
CIA  was  created  has  protected  this  secrecy 
from  claimants — Congress  or  the  public 
through  the  press,  for  example — of  the  right 
to  share  any  i>Art  of  It. 

with  high  treqttenct 

This  Presidential  policy  has  not,  however, 
always  restrained  other  executive  units  from 
going  confidentially  to  the  press  with  attacks 
on  CIA  operations  In  their  common  field  ot 
responsibility.  And  usually  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  deduce  these  operational  details  from 
the  nature  of  the  attacks.  But  the  peak  of 
the  practice  has  recently  been  reached  In 
Vietnam  and  in  Washington.  This  Is  re- 
vealed almost  everyday  now  in  dispatches 
from  reporters — In  close  touch  with  Intra- 
admlnlstration  critics  of  the  CIA — with  ex- 
cellent reputations  for  rellabUity. 

One  rep(»t«r  In  this  category  is  Richard 
Starnes  of  the  Scrlppe-Howard  newspapers. 
Today,  under  a  Saigon  dateline,  he  related 
that,  according  to  a  high  U.S.  source  here, 
twice  the  CIA  fiatly  refused  to  carry  out  In- 
structions from  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  •  •  •  (and)  in  one  Instance  frus- 
trated a  plan  of  action  Mr.  Lodge  brought 
from  Washington  because  the  Agency  dls- 
agrreed  with  it.  Among  the  views  attributed 
to  U.S.  officials  on  the  scene.  Including  one 
described  as  a  very  high  American  official 
*  *  *  who  has  si>ent  much  of  his  life  in  the 
service  of  democracy  •  •  »  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  CIA's  growth  was  likened  to  a  malig- 
nancy which  the  very  high  (MBclal  was 
not  sure  even  the  White  House  could  con- 
trol •  •  •  any  longer.  If  the  United  States 
ever  experiences  (an  attempt  at  a  coup  to 
overthrow  the  Government)  it  will  come 
from  the  CIA  and  not  the  Pentagon.  The 
Agency  represents  a  tremendous  power  and 
total  unaccountabiUty  to  anyone. 

DISORDERLY   GOVERNMENT 

Whatever  else  these  passages  disclose,  they 
most  certainly  establish  that  representatives 
of  other  executive  branches  have  expanded 
their  war  against  the  CIA  frcwn  the  inner 
Government  councils  to  the  American  people 
via  the  press.  And  published  simultaneously 
are  details  of  the  Agency's  opyeratlons  In  Viet- 
nam that  can  cocne  only  from  the  same  criti- 
cal official  sources.  This  Is  disorderly  gov- 
ernment. And  the  longer  the  President  tol- 
erates it — the  period  already  is  considerable — 
the  greater  will  its  potentials  of  hampering 
the  real  war  against  the  Vletcong  and  the 
impression  of  a  very  indecisive  administra- 
tion in  Washington. 

The  CIA  may  be  guilty  as  charged.  Since 
it  cannot,  or  at  any  rate  wUl  not,  openly 
defend  Its  record  in  Vietnam,  or  defend  It 
by  the  same  confidential  press  brieflngs 
employed  by  Its  critics,  the  public  is  not  In 
a  position  to  Judge.  Nor  is  this  department, 
which  sought  and  failed  to  get  even  the  out- 
lines of  the  Agency's  case  In  rebuttal.  But 
Mr.  Kennedy  wUl  have  to  make  a  Judgment 
if  the  spectacle  of  war  within  the  executive 
branch  is  to  be  ended  and  the  effective  func- 
tioning he  makes  this  Judgment,  hopefully 
he  also  will  make  it  public,  as  weU  as  the 
appraisal  of  fault  on  which  it  Is  based. 

Doubtless  recommendations  as  to  what  his 
Judgment  should  be  were  made  to  him  to- 
day by  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  and 
General  Taylor  on  their  return  from  their 
factfinding  expedition  into  the  embattled  of- 
ficial Jungle  in  Saigon. 


TWENTY-TWO  SENATORS  REQUEST 
ADMINISTRATION  FIRMNESS  IN 
NOT  COUNTENANCING  MILITARY 
OVERTHROW  OP  DULY  CONSTI- 
TUTED GOVERNMENTS  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  GRUENING.    Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  joined  21  of  my  colleagues  in 


sending  a  telegram  to  President  Kennedy 
urging  him  to  issue  orders  withdrawing 
all  U.S.  personnel  from  the  diplomatic, 
military,  and  AID  missions  to  the  Domin- 
ican Republic. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  telegram  and  the  names  of  those 
who  sent  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  we  are  making  to  tiie  President  is 
that  so  long  as  our  personnel  are  physi- 
cally present  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
the  statement  of  the  United  States  that 
it  had  broken  relations  with  the  illegal 
military  junta  which  has  seized  power 
from  the  legally  constituted  government 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  and  the  stop- 
ping of  foreign  economic  assistance  are 
ineffective. 

The  situation  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public is  serious.  It  threatens  the  entire 
Alliance  for  Progress.  If  the  trend  to- 
ward the  overthrow  of  duly  constituted 
civilian  governments  by  Illegal  military 
juntas  is  to  stop,  the  time  to  stop  it  is 
now. 

Economic  development  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica cannot  be  successful  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  political  unrest.  The  duly  con- 
stituted civilian  governments  cannot 
carry  out  economic  development  plans 
if  they  are  in  constant  fear  of  a  military 
coup.  If  we  condone  these  military  coups 
we  play  directly  Into  the  hand  of  the 
Communists.  The  Alliance  for  Progress 
is  tied  directly  into  self-help  action  by 
the  nations  aided  In  the  fields  of  social 
and  economic  reform.  If  constitutional 
governments  are  to  be  illegally  throu-n 
out  of  office  by  military  coups  because 
they  seek  to  carry  out  such  social  and 
economic  reforms,  there  can  be  no  hope 
for  the  success  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. 

The  United  States  must  make  this 
abundantly  clear  not  by  words  but  by 
actions. 

I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
last  Monday: 

Because  if  we  do  not  insist  upon  the  re- 
turn to  constitutional  government  In  the 
Dominican  Republic,  then  we  will  be  en- 
dangering other  civilian  governments  not 
only  In  Latin  America  but  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  well.  We  wiU  be  In  effect  Inciting 
similar  mUttary  revolts  In  Venesuela,  Co- 
lumbia, and  in  other  Latin  American  nations 
which  are  trying  to  establish  democratic  re- 
gimes. We  win  be  playing  into  the  hands 
of  the  Communists  who  will  rejoice  at  the 
installation    of    totalitarianism. 

This  telegram  was  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent late  yesterday  afternoon.  It  was 
fully  reported  by  radio  and  TV  last  night, 
but  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  it  was 
not  considered  news  by  the  Washington 
Post,  the  New  York  Times  and  the  New 
York  Herald-Tribune.  As  an  oldtime 
newspaperman  and  managing  editor  of 
various  metropolitan  newspapers  includ- 
ing one  of  the  three  just  mentioned,  I 
confess  myself  puzzled.  I  would  consider 
that  such  action  by  22  Senators,  includ- 
ing three  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  to  be  news.  I  know 
that  the  story  was  carried  in  full  by  the 
news  services,  the  AP.  and  UP.I.  and 
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was  therefore  available  to  all  dalliles 
the  United  States. 

The  news  this  morning  that  the  Hon- 
duras Government  had  fallen  before  a 
military  coup  is  extremely  distressing 
and  serves  to  make  Increasingly  impera- 
tive that  the  United  States  make  crystal 
clear  that  it  will  not  recognize  or  give 
financial  aid  to  any  illegal  military 
Junta  or  Commimist-led  revolt  which 
deposes  constitutionally  elected  govern- 
ments. 

Exhibit  1 

Terr   or   Octobzk   2,    1963,    Wikx   sxrfr   to 
PucsiOKNT  Kennedy  bt  22  Membebs  o^  the 

Senate 

The  Pkbsioknt, 
The  WMte  House: 

Success  of  Alliance  for  Progress  will  t|e  en- 
hancc<l  by  n.S.  action  to  rebuff  Illegal 
tary  overthrow   of  civilian  Oovernme^t  In 
Dominican  Republic. 

Continuance  of  nonrecognitlon  of  military 
Junta  and  withholding  of  ecoDomic  atslst- 
ance  imperative. 

To  underscore  U.S.  position  an4  to 
strengthen  remaining  Latin  American  Civil- 
ian governments,  strongly  urge  issuanci  im- 
mediately with  widest  publicity,  or  orders 
recalling  forthwith  entire  diplomatic,  knlll- 
tary,  and  aid  missions  from  Dominican 
Republic. 

Even  though  assistance  has  been  sus- 
pended and  announcement  of  nonreccgul- 
tion  has  been  made,  continued  presence  in 
Dominican  Republic  of  missions'  personnel 
Is  tantamount  to  giving  illegal  military  junta 
Oovernment  assurances  of  ultimate  recogni- 
tion and  resxunptlon  of  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid.  All  such  personnel  other  than 
caretaker  should  be  physically  withdrawn. 
E.  L.  (Bob)  Bakti.ztt,  Danixl  Brewbtxx, 

PRAtnC      ClTDXCH.      JOSXPH      S.       ClARK, 

Paui.  Douglas,  Auebt  Gore,  Ehnest 
OBtrxiiaNG,  Philip  Habt,  Vance  HAtTKx, 
Dakikl  Inoute,  Jacob  Javtts,  Pat  Mc- 
Namaba,  Watne  Morse,  Prank  Moss, 
Oatloro  NBI.80N,  John  Pastore,  Clai- 

BORHE    PXLL.    WlLLIAM    PROXMIRE,    JEN- 

wiNos  Randolph,  Harrison  Williams, 
Jr.,  Ralph  Yarsoroxtgh,  and  STsfHEN 
YoxTSO,  U.S.  Senators.  ] 


HELPINO  AMERICA  AND  HEll 
YOUTH 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  25,  1963,  the  Senate  passed 
S.  1967,  which  extends  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency and  Youth  Offenses  Coiitrol 
Act  of  1961  for  another  3  years.  I  was 
proud  to  coauthor  this  legislation  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Ci^RK]  and  colleagues  in  both  par- 
ties. I  think  great  progress  has  been 
made  imder  this  legislation,  which  Con- 
gress approved  2  years  ago  and  which 
allowed  the  Federal  Government,  foe  the 
first  time,  to  take  major  action  to  assist 
local  communities  In  coping  with  tjieir 
delinquency  problems. 

We  all  knew  then  that  the  great  and 
complex  problem  of  delinquency  was  not 
to  be  solved  overnight.  The  legislation 
provided  for  demonstration  projecte  to 
test  new  approaches  to  delinquency  pre- 
vention and  control,  approaches  thtt  If 
successful,  might  provide  guides  to  many 
other  cities. 

I  have  followed  this  program  clo«ely, 
both  on  a  national  level  and  as  It  has 
developed  In  Los  Angeles,  one  of  the 
communities  receiving  a  grant  for  a 
demonstration  project.  My  investiga- 
tions have  convinced  me  that  this  Is  a 


sound  program,  one  that  promises  to 
reap  major  benefits  in  the  years  to  come. 
Several  guidelines  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Attorney  General,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
three  members  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  for  the 
administration  of  this  program. 

First  Is  the  realistic  belief  that  we  will 
find  no  easy  answers  to  delinquency. 
The  problem  is  too  vast.  Broken  homes, 
school  dropouts,  youth  unemployment, 
racial  discrimination,  social  mobility, 
Inadequate  health  and  housing  facili- 
ties— all  of  these  contribute  to  the  end 
result  of  Juvenile  delinquency.  This 
complex  of  problems  cannot  be  success- 
fully attacked  Just  with  school  programs, 
or  Just  with  recreation,  or  just  with  so- 
cial work,  or  Just  with  Job  training. 
There  must  be  all  these  efforts,  and  many 
more,  working  together,  if  we  are  to  get 
at  the  roots  of  the  problem. 

Thus  the  first  criteria  for  demonstra- 
tion projects  is  that  they  be  compre- 
hensive— attacking  the  total  problem — 
across  the  board,  not  Just  individual 
pieces.  Unfortunately  this  has  not  often 
been  the  case.  All  too  frequently  public 
and  private  youth  agencies  have  had 
little  communication  or  have  been  ham- 
pered by  conflicting  points  of  view  and 
rivalries.  But  today  we  can  no  longer 
afford  the  luxury  of  fragmented,  over- 
lapping inefficient  efforts  against  de- 
linquency. To  meet  the  increasing  prob- 
lems of  youth,  we  must  have  a  unified 
effort. 

The  second  criteria  follows  from  the 
first.  In  addition  to  fighting  delinquency 
on  a  broad  front,  we  must  have  top-level 
local  support  for  such  a  program. 
Master  plans  worked  out  in  an  ivory 
tower  will  do  no  good.  Mayors,  judges, 
civic  and  religious  leaders,  heads  of  busi- 
ness and  labor,  and  aU  the  others  who 
are  vital  to  community  life  must  be  in- 
volved. We  cannot  expect  the  front- 
line woriters  to  do  an  effective  Job  unless 
we  provide  them  with  full  top-level  sup- 
port. We  must  make  it  clear  that  de- 
linquency is  everybody's  business. 

A  third  belief  Is  that  these  demonstra- 
tion projects  must  be  designed  by  local 
leaders  to  address  local  problems,  and 
must  contribute  substantial  local  funds. 
The  Presidents  Committee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency  has  no  master  plan  to  im- 
pose on  every  city.  Problems  differ  as 
cities  differ.  New  York  and  Houston 
both  have  delinquency  problems,  but  we 
cannot  expect  the  same  solutions  to  ap- 
ply in  both  communities.  The  Commit- 
tee asks  each  city  to  put  Its  best  minds 
to  work  to  find  realistic  answers  to  its 
specific  local  problems. 

I  think  that  even  this  brief  summary 
indicates  that  this  is  an  ambitious  pro- 
gram, one  that  is  looking  ahead  to  the 
youth  problems  of  the  years  to  come.  To 
develop  demonstration  projects  that  can 
have  important  results,  the  Committee 
has  required  cities  to  go  through  a  pre- 
liminary period  in  which  clear  goals  are 
set,  facts  are  gathered,  new  programs 
are  designed,  and  community  support  is 
mobilized.  Grants  have  been  made  to 
support  these  planning  periods,  so  that 
demonstration  projects  will  be  as  solid 
as  they  possibly  can,  and  the  Federal 


Investment  can  have  the  best  possible 
return. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  that 
this  planning  period  is  time  consuming, 
and  the  need  is  for  immediate  action. 
But  the  fact  is  that  we  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  action,  by  a  great  many  people, 
for  many  years,  but  the  problem  has  con- 
tinued to  grow  worse.  Perhaps  what 
we  need  most  is  to  take  stock,  to  see 
what  mistakes  we  have  made,  and  what 
we  have  left  undone,  so  that  our  future 
expenditures  can  be  more  effective. 
This  has  been  the  belief  of  the  Federal 
progr£km,  and  what  I  have  seen  in  Los 
Angeles  has  shown  me  that  it  is  a  wise 
one.  This  is  nothing  more  than  a  be- 
lief that  we  should  look  before  we  leap, 
that  before  we  begin  spending  millions  to 
fight  delinquency,  we  should  figure  out 
the  best  ways  to  meet  the  problem. 

Los  Angeles  has  every  potentisd  for  an 
explosive  delinquency  situation.  Local 
officials  have  been  able,  in  recent  years, 
to  keep  delinquency  rates  from  rising  in 
proportion  to  the  Juvenile  population. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  city's  great  teen- 
age population  increase  means  that  more 
and  more  juveniles  are  getting  into 
trouble,  and  straining  already  over- 
crowded facilities.  For  every  two  teen- 
agers In  Los  Angeles  In  1950,  there  were 
four  in  1960,  and  this  trend  will  continue. 
Between  1960  and  1965  the  youth  popu- 
lation will  increase  by  50  percent. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Los  Angeles  has 
great  resources  to  meet  these  problems. 
Yet  local  leaders  recognize  the  need  to 
make  better  use  of  those  existing  re- 
sources. Soon  after  the  passage  of  the 
Delinquency  Act,  Ernest  E.  Debs,  chair- 
man of  the  county  board  of  supervisors, 
called  a  meeting  of  key  public  and  pri- 
vate officials  to  discuss  a  new  attack 
on  delinquency. 

This  meeting  led  to  the  organization 
of  a  planning  committee  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  Los  Angeles 
youth  problems.  The  committee  in- 
cluded leaders  of  five  major  public  agen- 
cies: the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  the  county 
of  Los  Angeles,  the  city  schools,  the 
county  schools,  and  the  State  employ- 
ment service.  This  committee,  called 
the  Youth  Opportunities  Board  of  Great- 
er Los  Angeles,  began  to  draw  up  a  Joint 
Powers  Agreement  which  under  Califor- 
nia law,  permits  agency  coalition  for 
Joint  action  to  resolve  conmion  problems. 

In  April  1962,  the  Joint  Powers  Agree- 
ment was  signed  by  Gov.  Edmund  G. 
Brown,  the  heads  of  the  five  agencies, 
and  the  State  director  of  finance.  The 
agreement  set  a  new  precedent  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area  as  a  device  for  Integrat- 
ing social  planning  and  action  on  a  met- 
ropolitan basis.  This  was  the  first  time 
State,  county,  and  city  agencies  in  Cal- 
ifornia had  set  up  a  structure  of  such 
scope  to  work  together  on  a  common 
problem. 

On  May  23.  1962.  the  youth  oppor- 
tunities board  received  a  $252,906  grant 
from  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  to 
plan  a  broad-based  delinquency  preven- 
tion and  control  project. 

Each  of  the  five  Joint  powers  assigned 
a  full-time  representative  to  the  youth 
opportunities  board  to  assist  in  program 
development  and  serve  as  liaison  to  the 
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five  agencies.  Private  groups,  labor,  and 
business  have  supported  the  board  since 
its  inception. 

I  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  California, 
under  the  letidershlp  of  Gov.  Earl 
Warren,  was  in  the  forefront  in  develop- 
ing programs  for  youth.  The  Los  Angeles 
Youth  Opportunities  Board  is  continuing 
this  tradition  of  public  involvement  in 
youth  activities.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike  have  given  their  support  to 
this  comprehensive  program  of  youth 
services. 

Karl  Holton,  the  respected  former  chief 
probation  officer  of  Los  Angeles  County 
for  15  years  and  director  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Youth  Authority  for  10  years.  Is 
executive  director  of  the  board.  He  was 
one  of  31  recipients  of  the  Freedom 
Medal,  the  highest  civilian  honor,  given 
by  the  President  on  July  4. 

The  youth  opportimities  board  has 
selected  two  target  areas  in  the  city  for 
a  concentration  of  youth  services.  A 
number  of  "satellite"  areas  were  also 
chosen  to  test  pilot  programs  in  other 
parts  of  the  county  under  the  overall 
structure  of  the  board. 

One  of  the  target  areas  is  the  site  of 
a  youth  training  and  employment  pro- 
gram that  has  been  funded  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962. 
This  program,  which  was  developed  and 
which  will  be  administered  by  the  youth 
opportunities  board,  will  provide  coun- 
seling, testing,  training,  and  Job  place- 
ment for  2.500  unemployed  youth  from 
16  to  22  years  of  age.  The  board's 
role  in  this  Job  program  shows  its  ef- 
fectiveness as  a  coordinating  structure 
for  youth  programs. 

This  is  the  first  major  program  de- 
veloped by  the  board.  A  variety  of 
others  are  being  planned  based  on  the 
data  gathered  by  the  research  staff  and 
the  ideas  of  staff,  agency  personnel,  and 
citizens. 

Some  of  these  new  ideas  include: 

A  loft  studio  for  youth  interested  in 
singing,  dancing,  and  the  theater  will  be 
established  with  the  help  of  Hollywood 
professionals. 

Libraries  in  target  area  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  will  be  open  after 
school  4  days  a  week  to  offer  students  an 
adequate  place  to  study  and  read. 

A  special  outpost  service  will  be  set  up 
to  provide  a  variety  of  governmental 
services  on  the  neighborhood  level  6  days 
and  evenings  a  week. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  programs 
that  are  being  develoi>ed  by  the  youth 
opportunities  board.  The  planning 
process  going  on  in  Los  Angeles  has 
stimulated  these  new  ideas  and  has  at- 
tracted the  interest  of  many  citizens. 
Housewives,  engineers,  teachers,  and 
probation  officers  have  volunteered  their 
services  to  the  board.  The  broad  base 
of  community  support  on  which  the  Los 
Angeles  project  rests  is  one  of  its  great- 
est accomplishments. 

Side  by  side  with  these  demonstration 
projects  stands  the  second  major  part  of 
the  Federal  delinquency  program — the 
training  of  youth  serving  personnel.  To 
meet  the  desperate  shortage  of  trained 
professional  and  volunteer  youth  work- 
ers, grants  are  being  made  In  3  cate- 
gories— to  establish  university  training 


centers,  support  cuniculum  develop- 
ment projects  and  hold  short-term 
workshops. 

In  the  State  of  California,  eight  train- 
ing grants  have  been  made  under  the 
act. 

The  University  of  California  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Law  and  Society  at 
Berkeley  is  preparing  training  materials 
for  college  students,  legal  agencies,  and 
community  organizations  working  with 
youth. 

The  University  of  Southern  California 
Youth  Studies  Center  in  Los  Angeles  is 
developing  course  materials  and  conduct- 
ing experimental  training  programs  for 
probation  officers,  school  guidance  coun- 
selors, community  leaders,  correctional 
administrators,  social  workers,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  youth  opportunities  board. 

The  University  of  California  School  of 
Criminology  at  Berkeley  is  developing 
materials  for  training  police,  judges, 
probation  officers,  and  community  work- 
ers, with  the  cooperation  of  local  agen- 
cies. Teachers  from  the  Oakland-Ber- 
keley area  are  being  helped  to  make  the 
school  more  effective  in  combating  de- 
linquency and  dropouts. 

Similar  training  efforts  are  being  con- 
ducted in  other  areas  of  the  country  to 
provide  communities  with  a  pool  of  quali- 
fied workers  for  their  delinquency  con- 
trol programs. 

My  observation  of  the  Federal  delin- 
quency program  in  Los  Angeles  and  Cali- 
fornia leads  me  to  believe  that  this 
approach  of  a  comprehensive  attack  on 
the  many  problems  of  youth  is  a  sound 
one.  As  my  friend  Karl  Holton  said, 
"This  Is  the  most  fascinating  project  with 
which  I  have  ever  been  associated." 

Other  exp)erienced  and  respected  youth 
workers  have  hailed  the  Federal  effort. 
FYom  their  opinions  and  my  own  knowl- 
edge of  the  program,  I  think  It  deserves 
the  support  of  all  of  us. 

I  have  Joined  in  coauthoring  S.  1967 
providing  for  a  3 -year  extension  of  the 
program  which  is  now  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
This  extension  is  needed  to  complete 
what  16  communities  across  the  country 
have  begun  to  advance  youth  programs 
in  other  localities.  I  urge  the  passage 
by  Congress  of  this  needed  extension  so 
that  this  massive  attack  on  Juvenile  de- 
linquency and  this  new  approach  to 
youth  problems  will  be  allowed  to  prove 
itself  in  the  near  future.  The  first  2 
years  of  experience  fully  Justifies  our 
faith. 


CALIFORNIA  AND  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
best-known  events  of  the  Civil  War  are 
being  recalled  throughout  several  States 
from  the  Mason-Dlxon  line  to  the  Missis- 
sippi Delta,  as  our  Nation  reverently 
observes  the  centennial  sinnlversary  of 
this  grave  and  unhappy  conflict  between 
our  States  which,  while  It  lasted,  threat- 
ened to  destroy  the  Union. 

Little  remembered  even  by  historians 
and  surely  unappreciated  by  the  general 
public  is  the  contribution  which  Cali- 
fornia made  to  the  cause  of  preservation 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Although  several  hundred  miles  from 
the  scene  of  any  of  the  famous  and  wide- 


ly recalled  battles,  California  supplied  a 
naval  task  force  which  was  prepared  to 
repel  any  attack  by  Confederate  forces 
or  allies  they  might  enlist  upon  the 
Pacific  coast. 

The  centennial  observance  properly 
directs  attention  to  this  unsung  squad- 
ron which  ranged  an  ocean  front  from 
Alaska  to  Chile.  The  small  fleet  of  only 
six  ships  helped  materially  in  preventing 
Napoleon  from  establishing  a  hemi- 
spheric outpost  of  his  empire  in  Mexico. 
The  California  Legislature  at  its  1963 
session  adopted  a  resolution  of  tribute 
to  the  men  and  ships  of  this  force  which 
regrettably  has  attracted  scant  attention 
in  the  romantic  novels,  motion  pictures, 
and  school  textbooks  recounting  events 
of  the  Civil  War.  I  was  privileged  to 
send  the  Department  of  Defense  a  spe- 
cially illuminated  copy  of  that  resolution 
as  a  token  of  my  State's  remembrance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the  res- 
olution and  of  letters  which  were  written 
by  officials  of  the  Navy  attesting  to  the 
significant  role  played  by  the  Naval 
Squadron  of  the  Pacific  1861-67. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion   and    letters    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 
Assembly  Concubrent  Resoltttion  44 — Rel- 
ative to  the  Civil  War  Centennial  Com- 
mission 

Whereas  the  years  1861-67  were  fraught 
with  the  greatest  significance  to  the  United 
States  of  America  and  to  the  State  ot  Cali- 
fornia in  connection  with  momentous  events 
including  the  great  American  Civil  War 
which  raged  from  1861  Into  1865;  and 

Whereas  dtirtng  these  critical  years  1861- 
87,  the  neighboring  Republic  of  Mexico  was 
Invaded  by  European  powers  and  a  devastat- 
ing civil  war  prevailed  in  that  nation;  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Navy  was  faced  from 
1861-67  with  the  formidable  task  of  protect- 
ing national  Interests  linked  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Atlantic 
coast  adjoining  U.S.  territory;  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  naval  squadron  of  the 
Pacific  in  1861  Is  reported  to  have  comprised 
6  small  vessels  or  sloops  moiuitlng  100  guns 
total  and  manned  by  less  than  1,000  officers 
and  men.  and  yet  the  Pacific  Squadron 
undertook  to  patrol  a  vast  area  extending 
from  Alaskan  waters  southward  to  Chile  and 
thence  westward  to  the  Kingdom  of  HawaU 
and  beyond  to  the  lands  of  Asia  and  to  the 
South  Seas;  and 

Whereas  despite  a  scarcity  of  ships  and 
men,  under  the  superior  leadership  of  Adm. 
John  B.  Montgomery  and  later  Adm.  Charles 
H.  Bell  the  Pacific  Squadron  personnel 
achieved  an  outstanding  record  of  accom- 
plishment in  protecting  American  interests 
in  the  face  of  great  danger  and  distress  and, 
as  expressed  in  the  language  of  a  contem- 
porary writer: 

"The  Squadron  of  the  Pacific  contributed 
much  to  the  safety  of  the  long  Pacific  ooast- 
llne  and  by  a  close  cooperation  with  the 
Army  of  the  Pacific  maintained  peace  on  the 
western  shore";  and 

Whereas  the  CivU  War  Centennial  Com- 
mission of  California  is  currently  engaged  In 
the  commemoration  In  California  of  the  great 
American  War  Between  the  States  1861-65 
which  as  an  epochal  event  In  history  is  asso- 
ciated in  part  with  the  praiseworthy  record 
of  the  Squadron  of  the  Pacific:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  AMembly  of  the  State  of 
California,  the  Senate  thereof  concurring. 
That  the  CivU  War  Centennial  Commission 
Is  urged  to  observe  and  commemorate  by  aU 
proper  means  the  preeminent  role  performed 
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bj  tbm  US.  Naval  8qua<lron  of  the  Fbclflc 
during  the  yean  1861-67,  and  to  this  end  the 
agencies  of  the  State  are  urged  to  permit  the 
use  of  their  facilities  by  the  conunlsslon;  and 
the  commission  Is  requested  to  work  Ih  co- 
operation with  any  U^.  agencies  and  with 
the  U^.  Armed  Forces  and  any  branch  and 
Reserve  component  thereof,  and  to  cooperate 
with  the  Civil  War  Centennial  CommlSBlons 
In  other  States  and  the  District  of  Coli^bla 
and  with  the  XJB.  Civil  War  Centennial  Com- 
mission; and  be  It  further  ' 

Resolved,  That  private  universities,  Insti- 
tutions, individuals,  and  historical  and^  vet- 
erans' societies  within  or  without  the  ^tate 
of  California  are  urged  to  permit  the  i^e  of 
their  facilities  by  the  California  Comml^lon; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  chief  cleric  of  the  as- 
sembly is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  suit- 
ably prepared  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Honorable  Edmund  O.  Brown,  Oovern*r  of 
the  State  of  California,  and  to  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  Civil  War  Centennial  Com- 
mission of  California,  and  to  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Civil  War  Centennial 
Commission,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Deflense. 

Th«  Secrxtast  or  tot  Navt. 
Washington.  D.C..  May  23,  19^3. 
Hon.  Thoicas  H.  Kuchkl, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington^  D.C. 

Mt  Okas  Sxnatob:  Thank  you  for 
letter  of  liCay  13  and  the  splendid  illumi- 
nated copy  of  the  State  of  California's  reso- 
lution of  March  19,  1063.  commemorating 
the  brave  actions  of  the  Naval  Squaclron 
of  the  Pacific  in  preserving  our  Union  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  and  in  the  years  inime- 
diately  following. 

As  you  so  well  state,  conditions  of  Com- 
mimicatlons  with  the  nascent  State  of  Cali- 
fornia a  century  ago  were  at  best  difficult. 
With  our  sophisticated  means  of  comnuini- 
cations  we  tend  to  forget  difficult  problems 
faced  by  oiu:  ancestors.  It  is  well  for  \ts  to 
recall  and  learn  to  appreciate  more  fullji  the 
tireless  efforts  of  our  forebears  in  overcoihlng 
obstacles.  Their  courage,  perseverance,  and 
seemingly  limitless  energies,  forged  our  great 
American  tradition.  It  is  this  positive  spirit 
which  must  be  Instilled  in  o\ir  younger  gen- 
erations for  many  frontiers  remain  t<)  be 
explored  and  conquered. 

Therefore,  it  is  with  great  pride  thfet  I 
accept  tn  behalf  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  this  official  document  recognizing  as 
It  does  some  of  the  Navy's  contrlbutloqs  to 
our  country's  rich  heritage.  We  will  fiwne 
and  exhibit  it  with  pride. 

Also,  please  extend  my  appreciation  toi  the 
State  Legislature  of  California  and  to  the 
California  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission 
for  their  recognition  of  the  Naval  Squadron 
of  the  Pacific  from  1861  to  1867. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Pkzo  KORTk. 


ComcANDca  m  Chixt, 

U.S.  PAcmc  Plhct, 

June  13, 19d(i. 
Mr.  William  L.  Shaw, 

Executive    Secretary,    California    Civil    War 

Centennial     Commission,     Sacramefito, 

Calif.  ] 

Mt  Dkax  Mx.  Shaw:  The  Secretary  of  the 

Navy  has  recently  forwarded  to  me  an  ijlu- 

mlnated  copy  of  a  resolution  by  the  Cali^Tor- 

nia  Leg^lature  citing  the  U.S.  Naval  Sqi^ad- 

ron  of  the  Pacific  for  its  exemplary  recorfl  of 

service  during  the  years  1861-67.    The  framed 

resolution  will  be  prominently  displayed  with 

other  significant  naval  historical  mementos 

at  the  Headquarters  of  the  Commander  in 

Chief.  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet. 

I  extend  to  the  California  Civil  War  Oen- 
tennlal  Commission  the  profound  gratitude 
of  the  XJ3.  Navy  and  of  the  U.S.  Pacific  Heet 
for  this  cherished  reminder  of  the  accom- 


plishments and  contributions  of  oiur  naval 
predecessors.  The  commendation  will  serve 
as  a  source  of  constant  inspiration  to  me 
and  to  each  succeeding  Pacific  Fleet  Com- 
mander, recalling  for  us  the  glorlotis  history 
of  our  Navy  and  reminding  us  of  the  respon- 
sibilities entrusted  to  the  Pacific  Fleet  as 
its  share  in  the  national  effort  to  safeguard 
our  country's  freedom. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  H.  Sides. 
Admiral.  US.  Navy. 


AMERICAN      LEGION      MAGAZINE 
ANALYZES  ARMS  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  the  American  Legion 
magazine  contains  a  comprehensive, 
competent,  and  excellent  article  entitled 
"Can  the  Arms  Control  Act  Disarm  Us?" 

My  mall  indicates  that  thousands  and 
thousands  of  Callfornians  remain  firmly 
wedded  to  the  following  fantastic  fairy 
tales: 

That  the  Arms  Control  Agency  can 
and  will  disarm  the  United  States  of 
America. 

That  the  law  establishing  the  Agency 
constitutes  treason. 

That  the  United  States  proposes  uni- 
laterally to  turn  over  its  Armed  Forces 
to  the  United  Nations. 

That  this  act  will  place  a  Russian,  the 
Under  Secretary  for  Political  and  Secu- 
rity Council  Affairs  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, in  command  of  our  forces  and  a 
world  peace  force. 

Indeed,  an  unhappily  large  segment  of 
Callfornians  remains  utterly  convinced 
in  the  great  water  moccasin  hoax — the 
fright  that  an  extremely  valuable,  truly 
anti-Communist.  U.S.  Army  training  op- 
eration in  counterguerrilla  warfare  is 
really  a  disguised  United  Nations  plot  to 
take  over  the  United  States. 

In  the  American  Legion  magazine  ar- 
ticle. Earl  H.  Voss,  highly  distinguished 
and  respected  Washington  Star  reporter, 
forcefully  debunks  each  and  every  one  of 
these  scares  once  again. 

Regarding  the  Arms  Control  Agency's 
alleged  power  to  disarm  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Voss  writes: 

The  responsibility  for  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  and  the  exercise  of  power  either 
to  assure  or  to  undo  our  security  rests  today 
exactly  where  it  did  before  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  (which  created  the 
Agency)  was  adopted  in  1961. 

Regarding  the  hoax  that  the  United 
States  proposes  unilaterally  to  turn  over 
its  Armed  Forces  to  the  United  Nations, 
Mr.  Voss  writes: 

American  disarmament  proposals  do  not 
call  for  turning  over  all  U.S.  armaments  to 
any  U.N.  peace  force,  nor  is  there  any  con- 
templation of  one-sided  disarmament. 

And  regarding  the  aging  but  still  om- 
nipresent fright  that  the  Russian  Under 
Secretary  is  the  United  Nations  military 
conmiander,  Mr.  Voss  writes: 

This  poet  has  no  military  function. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall.  I  dealt 
fully  with  these  very  same  hoaxes  In  a 
long  Senate  speech  on  May  2  and  with 
specific  organizations  and  people  who 
were  trading  in  them. 

Yet,  sad  to  relate,  these  same  organi- 
zations and  people,  my  mailbsig  shows. 


are  not  giving  them  up  in  the  least.    As 
Mr.  Voss  concludes: 

The  circulation  of  groundless  rumors  about 
(the  Arms  Control  Agency)  and  about  the 
law  under  which  it  operates  does  no  good. 
It  could  have  the  dangerous  result,  for  our 
national  safety,  of  causing  objective  spokes- 
men for  adequate  defense  to  be  tarred  with 
the  same  brush  as  the  spreader  of  wild 
tales.    That  could  t>e  a  disaster. 

The  editor  of  the  American  Legion 
magazine,  Robert  B.  Pitkin,  adds  these 
further  words,  in  the  same  Issue,  in  his 
Editor's  Comer  column : 

The  American  Legion  magazine  and  many 
other  Americans,  including  Mr.  Earl  H.  Voss, 
of  the  Washington  Star,  take  a  strong  stand 
against  any  disarmament  agreement  that 
isn't  100  percent  foolproof.  We  have  good 
and  sufficient  reason  for  our  position.  But 
in  recent  months  others,  who  feel  exactly  the 
same,  have  spread  fantastic  stcn-les  in  the 
land  about  what  can  be  done  and  is  being 
done  through  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act  of  1961.  and  the  Agency  of 
the  same  name.  Maybe  you  heard  of  the 
armed  U.N.  cannibals  who  were  rumored  to 
be  marching  through  Georgia?  What  good 
can  such  stories  do  except  to  tend  to  dis- 
credit everyone  who  warns  against  unsound 
disarmfunent? 

Mr.  President,  as  an  American  and  as 
a  proud  member  of  the  American  Legion. 
I  associate  myself  completely  with  Mr. 
Voss'  and  Mr.  Pitkin's  warnings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
American  Legion  magazine  article,  "Can 
the  Arms  Control  Act  Disarm  Us?"  be 
printed  at  this  pyoint  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  consent  that 
resolution  303  adopted  at  the  45th  an- 
nual national  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  which  supports  ratification 
of  the  test  ban  treaty  recently  appix)ved, 
80  to  19.  by  the  Senate  also  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Can  the   Akus  Contbol  Act  Disabm   Us? 
(By  Earl  H.  Voss) 
Senators   and   Representatives  on   Capitol 
Hill   have   l>een   getting   bags  of  mail   from 
alarmed  constituents  warning  that  disarma- 
ment legislation  recently  passed  by  Congress 
gives  President  Kennedy  authority  to  trans- 
fer the  U.S.  military  forces  to  the  control  of 
the  United  Nations. 

If  Members  of  Congress  had  voted  for  a  bill 
they  hadn't  read  it  wouldn't  be  the  first  time. 
But  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act 
of  1961.  cause  of  the  disturbance,  was  not 
presented  as  a  vehicle  for  subversion  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and,  whatever  it  is,  it  does  not 
denude  us  of  adequate  defense  under  our 
own  sovereignty. 

Nevertheless,  apprehension  has  become  so 
widespread  on  Capitol  Hill  that  both  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rvisk  and  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara  have  been  asked  by  Congressmen 
for  comment  on  their  constituents'  worries. 
Despite  denials,  it  appears  that  fears  are 
spreading  that  the  United  NaUons  can  some- 
how subvert  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  through  this  act. 

Specifically,  the  focal  point  of  suspicion  in 
this  1963  scare  has  been  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act.  Public  Law  87-297, 
passed  by  the  87th  Congress  in  September 
1961.  It  established  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  as  a  separate,  inde- 
pendent agency  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Oovemment,  presently  headed  by  Wil- 
liam C.  Foster. 
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Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  appearing 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, was  confronted  with  the  following 
question  on  March  11,  1963,  from  Republi- 
can Senator  Frank  Caelson,  of  Kansas: 

"Mr.  Secretary.  I  receive  a  great  deal  of 
mail  from  citizens  in  my  State — and  I  as- 
sume other  Meml>ers  do  from  their  States — 
who  are  concerned  that  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act,  Public  Law  87-297, 
gives  the  President  the  power  to  turn  over 
the  defense  of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations.  I  wish  you  would  discuss 
that  a  little  bit." 

Secretary  McNamara.  testifying  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  was  asked 
by  Committee  Chairman  Richakd  Russell, 
of  Georgia,  aliout  the  reciprocal  problem, 
that  the  United  Nations  was  about  to  "oc- 
cupy" Georgia: 

'I  have  Just  had  a  series  of  telegrams  and 
letters  from  outside  the  State,  Louisiana  and 
Texas,  alx>ut  military  activities  in  Georgia, 
and  I  want  to  read  one  of  the  letters  and 
one  of  the  telegrams  that  is  typical,  and  get 
your  comment  on  it. 

"This  letter  is  from  Shreveport.  La.  The 
man  gives  his  address  and  street  numl>er: 
I  have  Just  heard  that  the  U.S.  Engineers  in 
Georgia  had  leased  some  2,500  square  miles 
of  south  Georgia  land  to  train  United  Nations 
troops  on.  I  also  heard  that  3,600  United 
Nations  troops  were  to  arrive  there  on  March 
4  to  train  to  March  27,  and  that  in  June  some 
17,000  Congolese  troops  of  the  United  Na- 
tions would  t>e  coming  in  for  an  indefinite 
stay  and  training. 

"  "I  want  to  know  if  this  is  true,  since  my 
mother  lives  in  south  Georgia.  I  woxild  also 
like  to  know  where  such  land  was  rented 
and  if  we  are  actually  going  to  let  the  Con- 
golese troops  train  there  and  what  you  In- 
tend to  do  about  it.  Please  let  me  have  yoiir 
answer  by  return  mail  as  I  am  very  much 
concerned  afc>out  this  piece  of  news  that  has 
evidently  t>een  kept  well  guarded. 

■'  'P.S. — If  such  news  is  true,  what  can  we 
doat>outit?'  " 

Senator  Russell  then  produced  another 
telegram  from  a  gentleman  in  Houston,  Tex.: 
"Understand  U  Thant  of  the  United  Nations 
is  establishing  a  command  post  in  Georgia 
bringing  United  Nations  Congolese  troops 
from  Africa  to  protect  the  United  States 
from  Cuban  attack.  Movement  known  as 
Operation  Water  Moccasin.  Is  this  informa- 
tion true?  If  so,  by  what  right  and  whose 
authority  is  the  United  States  subservient  to 
the  United  Nations?" 

Democratic  Representative  John  E.  Moss, 
of  California,  asked  the  State  Department 
about  a  letter  he  received  last  May  from  a 
couple  In  Sacramento.  The  couple  warned 
him  that  the  President  is  authorized  by  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  to  trans- 
fer the  Navy,  Army,  and  Air  Force  to  the 
command  of  the  Under  Secretary  for  Political 
and  Security  Council  Affairs  of  the  United 
Nations  Secretariat,  a  post  usually  held  by 
a  Soviet  official. 

California's  Republican  Senator  Thomas 
KucHEL  finally  cried  out  in  despair  in  a  long 
Senate  speech  on  May  2,  complaining  he  had 
received  an  avalanche  of  what  he  called 
"fright  mail"  about  African  Negro  troops, 
possibly  even  cannibals,  being  stationed  in 
Georgia  by  the  U.N. 

He  quoted  one  letter  from  Hollywood. 
Calif.,  asking:  "It  is  unconstitutional  to 
quarter  American  troops  in  American  homes, 
so  how  come  these  pagan,  ruthless,  brutal, 
godless  savages?  Yes.  we  know  of  U.N.  plans 
to  place  Mongolian  and  Congolese  troops  over 
our  dear  United  States  (the  same  kind  of 
troops  which  ravished  Katanga) .  If  the  U.N. 
can  swing  their  damnable  world  police  force 
plan,  so  undoubtedly  these  moccasin  troops 
are  to  be  the  stmie." 

Prom  Berkeley.  Calif..  Senator  Kuchel  re- 
ceived   this    report:    "The    news    has    Just 


broken,  although  there  had  been  rtimors  fCM* 
a  week  or  more,  that  Georgia  is  the  place 
for  16,000  African  soldiers  being  trained  by 
the  U.N.  for  guerrilla  warfare,  complete  with 
nose  and  ear  rings.  This  time,  the  UJf.  and 
our  State  Department  have  gone  too  far." 

Senator  Kuchel  also  reported  he  had  re- 
ceived more  than  2.000  letters  demanding 
alx>Iition  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  because  of  misunderstand- 
ings of  its  powers. 

These  are  all  serious  charges  and  the  num- 
ber of  letters  received  in  various  Washington 
offices  on  each  point  suggests  an  organized 
system  of  alarm. 

What  are  the  facts? 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act 
of  1961  does  not  authorize  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  transfer  American 
Armed  Forces  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  Nations,  nor  does  it  authorize  him  to 
disarm  the  Nation  or  limit  its  Armed  Forces 
without  the  approval  of  Congress. 

Section  II  of  the  act,  stating  the  purpose 
of  the  law.  says: 

"Arms  control  and  disarmament  policy, 
being  an  important  aspect  of  foreign  policy, 
must  be  consistent  with  national  security 
policy  as  a  whole.  The  formulation  and  Im- 
plementation of  the  U.S.  arms  control  and 
disarmament  policy  in  a  manner  which  will 
promote  the  national  security  can  best  be 
insured  by  a  central  organization  charged 
by  statute  with  primary  responsibility  for 
this  field." 

The  purpose  of  the  Agency  was  stated  in 
these  terms: 

"This  organization  must  have  the  capacity 
to  provide  the  essential  scientific,  economic, 
political,  military,  psychological,  and  tech- 
nical information  upon  which  realistic  arms 
control  and  disarmament  policy  must  be 
based.  It  must  be  able  to  carry  out  the 
following  primary  functions: 

"(a)  The  conduct,  support,  and  coordina- 
tion of  research  for  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament policy  formulation; 

"(b)  The  preparation  for  and  management 
of  the  United  States  participation  in  inter- 
national negotiations  in  the  arms  control 
and  disarmament  field; 

"(c)  The  dissemination  and  coordination 
of  public  Information  concerning  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament:  and 

"(d)  TTie  preparation  for,  operation  of, 
or  as  appropriate,  direction  of  United  States 
participation  in  such  control  systems  as  may 
become  part  of  the  United  States  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  activities." 

Thus  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  is  basically  a  study  and  Informa- 
tional body.  It  could  not  take  over  opera- 
tion of  American  disarmament  programs 
until  they  were  approved  by  the  entire 
Government,  which  we  shall  see  includes 
both  executive  and  legislative  branches. 
Whatever  danger  of  that  exists,  the  law  in 
question  does  not  permit  It. 

Section  33  of  the  same  act.  Public  Law 
87-297.  specifically  prevents  the  President 
from  acting  without  the  consent  of  Congress 
In  the  disarmament  field.     It  provides: 

"The  Director  (of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency)  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  prepare  for  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  heads  of  such 
other  Government  agencies,  as  the  President 
may  determine,  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  United  States  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament policy:  Provided,  hoivever.  That 
no  action  shall  be  taken  under  this  or  any 
other  law  that  will  obligate  the  United 
States  to  disarm  or  to  reduce  or  to  limit  the 
Armed  Forces  or  the  armaments  of  the  United 
States,  except  pursuant  to  the  treatymak- 
Ing  power  of  the  President  under  the  Con- 
stitution or  unless  authorized  by  further 
affirmative  legislation  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States." 

Neither  President  Kennedy  nor  any  other 
future  President,  therefwe,  can  enter  into 


a  disarmament  agreement  or  obligate  the 
United  States  to  disarm  unless  he  Is  au- 
thorized to  do  so  by  a  sul>sequent  law  or 
treaty.  If  amy  danger  of  that  exists.  It  exists 
outside  the  terms  of  the  Arms  Control  Act. 

The  above  language  of  section  33  goes 
further.  By  requiring  legislation  to  cover 
disarmament  moves  not  taken  In  the  form 
of  a  treaty,  section  33  prevents  the  President 
from  concluding  executive  agreements. 
These  are  not  subject  to  Senate  ratification 
as  treaties. 

Executive  agreements  are,  in  effect,  sec- 
ond-class treaties  with  foreign  powers 
covering  minor  matters  which  the  President 
can  sign  without  congressional  action. 
They  have  the  force  of  treaties  and  have 
been  a  frequent  cause  of  friction  with  Con- 
gress, particularly  the  Senate. 

Any  U.S.  action  in  the  disarmament  field, 
section  33  provides,  must  either  l>e  handled 
as  a  full-fiedged  treaty,  and  therefore  sub- 
ject to  two-thirds  approving  vote  of  the 
Senate,  or  be  authorized  by  legislation, 
meaning  that  a  majority  of  1x>th  the  House 
and  Senate  must  approve  it.  To  that  extent, 
the  act  has  slightly  weakened  the  prospect 
of  a  President  disarming  us  without  con- 
gressional approval. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  t>oth  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  would  agree 
on  some  disarmament  policy  of  which  many 
citizens  would  strongly  disapprove.  This 
possibility  lies  outside  the  Arms  Control  Act, 
which,  in  summary,  has  created  no  new 
powers  to  disarm  us. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  contains  no 
provision  which  could  be  Interpreted  as 
authorizing  the  President  to  ttirn  over  the 
defense  of  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Nations.    Article  43  of  the  Charter  states: 

"1.  All  members  of  the  United  Nations,  In 
order  to  contribute  to  the  malntenttnce  of 
International  peace  and  security,  undertake 
to  make  available  to  the  Security  Council, 
on  Its  call  and  in  accordance  with  a  special 
agreement  or  agreements,  armed  forces,  as- 
sistance, and  facilities,  including  rights  of 
passage,  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining International  peace  and  security. 

"2.  Such  agreement  or  agreements  shall 
govern  the  numbers  and  types  of  forces, 
their  degree  of  readiness  and  general  location, 
and  the  nature  of  the  facilities  and  assistance 
to  be  provided. 

"3.  The  agreement  or  agreements  shall  be 
negotiated  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  initia- 
tive of  the  Security  Council.  They  shall  b« 
concluded  between  the  Security  Council  and 
members  or  between  the  Security  Council 
and  groups  of  members  and  shall  be  subject 
to  ratification  by  the  signatory  states  In 
accordance  with  their  respective  constitu- 
tional processes." 

The  U.S.  Congress,  in  other  words,  must 
approve  any  move  the  President  may  wish 
to  take  in  making  American  Armed  Forces 
available  for  United  Nations  actions. 

The  Congress,  ever  zealous  to  protect  its 
powers,  was  careful  to  reserve  a  veto  power 
over  any  Presidential  moves  in  this  direction. 
In  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  of 
December  20.  1945.  there  is  this  provision: 

"The  President  Is  authorized  to  negotiate 
a  special  agreement  or  agreements  with  the 
Security  Council  which  shall  he  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Congress  by  appropriate 
act  or  Joint  resolution,  providing  for  the 
numbers  and  types  of  armed  forces,  their 
degree  of  readiness  and  general  location,  and 
the  nature  of  facilities  and  assistance.  In- 
cluding rights  of  passage,  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Security  Council  on  its  call  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  national  peace 
and  security  In  accordance  with  article  48 
of  said  charter.  The  President  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  require  the  authorization  of  the 
Congress  to  make  available  to  the  Security 
Council  on  Its  call  in  order  to  take  action 
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TUMler  article  43  >  of  said  charter  and  pur- 
suant to  vuch  special  agreement  or  atree- 
menta  tbe  armed  forces,  facilities  or  a«dst- 
ance  provided  tbereln:  Provided,  That  noth- 
ing herein  contained  shall  be  constntad  as 
an  authorization  to  the  President  by  the 
Congrees  to  make  available  to  the  Sectirlty 
Council  for  such  pvirpoees  armed  foB-ces. 
facilities  or  assistance  In  addition  to  the 
forces,  facilities,  and  assistance  provided  for 
in  such  special  agreements." 

Congress,  It  would  appear,  thought  of 
everything.  Both  the  lawmakers  of  the  time, 
subsequent  Congresses,  and  each  succeodlng 
President  have  considered  the  congressional 
control  over  Presidential  authority  to  be 
strict.  The  United  Nations,  as  well,  has 
apparently  gone  unaware  of  any  power  pro- 
vided by  the  Charter  to  appropriate  Ameri- 
can military  power  to  Its  IntematloOalist 
purposes. 

Congress  has  other  enormous  powers  wWch 
would  be  sufficient  In  themselves  to  frustrate 
any  straying  President.  It  controls  the  pxirse 
strings.  It  lays  and  collects  taxes  for  the 
coounon  defense:  It  creates  armies  and  main- 
tains navies  which  the  President  only  directs 
once  they  are  In  being;  It  can  pledgo  the 
public  credit,  declare  war,  regulate  foseign 
cconmerce. 

Purthermore.  it  has  the  power  "to  malge  all 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  prc^r" 
for  carrying  Into  execution  not  only  Its  own 
powers  birt  all  the  powers  "of  the  Ooviem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  and  of  any  dq^art- 
ment  or  officer  thereof,"  according  to  the 
Constitution. 

Moreover  the  laws  made  by  CongressI  "In 
pursuance"  of  these  powers  are  the  "supreme 
law  of  the  land"  and  the  President  is  bound 
constitutionally  to  "take  care  that"  they  "be 
faithfully  executed." 

Thus  both  American  law  and  the  United 
Nations  Charter  protect  the  VS.  Anned 
Foreea  from  "subversion"  or  nonsubverslve 
transfer  to  International  authority  without 
the  consent  of  both  the  Congress  and  the 
President.  Neither  the  Preddent  nor  the 
Ooagre—  can  act  unilaterally,  as  carefully 
provided  In  the  checks  and  balances  of  the 
Constltutioci.  This  field  la  untoueheit  by 
either  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Act  or  the  UJ*.  Charter. 

The  United  States  being  a  government  of 
laws  and  men,  however,  it  could  be  that  some 
President  would  have  the  Intention  of  clr- 
eomveDtiag  the  law  and  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  Both  Secretary  of  State  Busk  and 
Defenae  Secretary  McNamara  sought  tO(  re- 
assure the  Nation  that  Prealdent  Kennedy's 
intentions,  at  least,  are  honorable. 

In  Uarch  11  hearings  before  the  Sehate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Democtatlc 
Senator  HuicaT  HuMPHasr,  ot  Minnesota^  led 
Secretary  Rusk  through  this  series  of  ques- 
tions: 

"Senator  HxncPBmrr.  Jxist  to  clarify  this 
record  again.  Mr.  Secretary.  I  am  very  famil- 
iar with  the  provisions  of  the  Arms  CoQtrol 
Act.  Do  you  fllnd  anything  within  that  act 
which  bestows  power  upon  the  Presldentt  of 
the  United  States  to  demobilize  the  fences 
of  the  United  States  without  the  consenit  of 
the  Congress?  ' 

•^Secretary  Rusk.  No,  sir,  I  do  not.       ! 

"Senator  Hr-MPHHrr.  Do  you  find  4ny- 
thlng  in  the  Arms  Control  Act  which  w^uld 
place  jurisdiction  over  the  command  of  the 


VB.    Armed    Porecs    In    the    hands    of 
United  Nations? 

"Secretary  Rttsk.  No,  sir. 


the 


'Article  42  states:  "Should  the  Secilrlty 
Council  consider  that  measures  provided 
for  in  article  41  would  be  inadequate  or  have 
proved  to  be  Inadequate,  It  may  take  such 
action  by  air,  sea.  or  land  forces  as  may  be 
necessary  to  maintain  or  restore  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security.  Such  action  may 
Include  demonstrations,  blockade,  and  other 
operations  by  air,  sea,  or  land  forces  of 
members  of  the  United  Nations." 


"Senator  Hx7>crBarr.  Do  you  find  anything 
in  the  Arms  Control  Act  which  would  In 
any  way  dilute  the  authority  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  be  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  c^  the  United 
States? 

"Secretary  Rusk.  No,  sir. 

"Senator  Humphket.  Or  do  you  find  any- 
thing that  would  dilute  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  on  treatymaklng  powers  Insofar  as 
the  Senate  is  concerned?" 

"Secretary  Rusk.  I  do  not.  sir. 

"Senator  Humph«zt.  And  you  do  not  find 
anything  that  would  dilute  the  appropria- 
tion powers  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes? 

"Secretary  Rusk.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

"Senator  Humphskt.  I  think  that  pretty 
well  ties  down  the  response  to  this  kind  of 
emotional  appeal  that  has  spread  across  the 
land." 

Georgia  Senator  Richard  Russell's  in- 
quiries about  Congolese  troops  and  other 
United  Nations  forces  training  in  Georgia 
were  met  first  with  a  quip  by  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara. 

"It  Is  another  serious  leak  from  the  Penta- 
gon." Mr.  McNamara  declared,  as  a  ripple  of 
laughter  passed  throiogh  the  hearing  room. 

"Does  this  happen  to  be  a  true  leak  or  an 
untrue  leak?"    Chairman  Russill  persisted. 

"Someone  has  a  sense  of  humor.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see,"  Secretary  McNamara  replied. 

"Honestly.  I  had  10  or  15  inquiries  that 
all  came  In  yesterday  and  today  from  Louisi- 
ana, and  Houston,  Tex.,  all  to  that  effect," 
Chairman  Russzll  Informed  the  Secretary. 

Republican  Senator  Margaket  Chase 
Smith  of  Maine,  suggested;  "It  must  have 
been  the  story  of  a  columnist." 

Secretary  McNanuu-a  then  gave  a  serious 
answer:  "Needless  to  say,  I  never  heard  of 
any  such  plan." 

"Fine,"  Chairman  Russell  replied.  "I  can 
advise  the  man  then  that  he  need  not  move 
his  mother.     Thank  you." 

In  view  of  the  grave  fears  held  by  some 
Americans,  perhaps  this  exchange  was  too 
Ughthearted.  But  Senator  Russell  is  a 
Georgian  who  would  scarcely  lie  lighthearted 
If  he  had  any  doubt  of  the  truth. 

There  was  a  military  exercise  In  Georgia 
called  Operation  Water  Moccasin.  If  people 
were  frightened  that  it  was  an  Invasion  of 
thousands  of  "UJ*.  troops" — Mongolians, 
Congolese,  cannibals,  etc.,  as  part  of  a  "three- 
point  disarmament  program,"  it  was  not  en- 
tirely their  fault.  A  constituent  in  Califor- 
nia wrote  Senator  Kuchxl  that  such  things 
were  said  on  a  local  radio  broadcast.  Others 
cited  a  speaker  from  South  Carolina  who  had 
traveled  about  the  country  making  such 
statements  In  speeches. 

But  the  editor  of  the  weekly  Claxton  En- 
terprise, in  the  Georgia  area  where  Opera- 
tion Water  Moccasin  was  held,  was  so  sick- 
ened by  letters  he  had  received  from  all  over 
the  country  that  he  lost  patience  with  the 
real  fear  exjn-essed  and  wrote  an  editorial 
calling  the  writers  of  them  Insane.  Senator 
KucHZL  put  it  In  the  Congressional  Record 
that  Operation  Water  Moccasin  was  "a  UJ3. 
Army  troop  exercise  instructing  our  soldiers 
in  counterguerrilla  warfare,  witnessed  •  •  • 
by  124,  not  15.000,  foreign  military  officers. " 
And  the  editor  of  the  Claxton  Enterprise  said 
of  his  personal  observation  of  Operation  Wa- 
ter Moccasin:  "Our  experience  with  the  peo- 
ple involved  directly  In  the  operation  left 
us  with  the  feeling  that  we  were  taking  part 
in  some  Important  training  that  may  one 
day  aid  our  Nation  in  its  struggle  for  world 
peace  against  a  foe  that  uses  all  sorts  of  un- 
orthodox tactics.  We  are  glad  to  know  that 
we  have  people  In  our  Armed  Forces  with  the 
ability  and  training  that  these  showed  dur- 
ing our  observation  of  this  operation." 

Congressman  Moss,  chairman  of  the 
watchdog  committee  which  keeps  an  eye  on 
the  information  policies  of  the  Government, 


asked  the  State  Dep>artment  for  advice  when 
he  received  word  from  the  Sacramento  couple 
that  President  Kennedy  now  has  the  power 
to  transfer  the  Navy.  Army  and  Air  Force 
to  the  command  of  the  UJ».  Secretariat's 
leading  Soviet  official,  the  Undersecretary 
for  Political  and  Security  Council  Affairs. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Frederick  G. 
Dutton,  a  fellow  Callfornlan  who  had  for- 
merly been  a  close  associate  of  Gov.  Pat 
Brown,  advised  Representative  Moss  in  a 
formal  letter  that  "it  Is  simply  not  true.  •  •  • 
The  Constitution  forbids  it.  the  law  (Public 
Law  87-297)  establishing  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  does  not  authorize 
it,  our  disarmament  proposals  do  not  provide 
for  It.  the  administration  has  never  consid- 
ered It,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
would  not  tolerate  it." 

The  same  Sacramento  couple  suggested 
that  a  Russian  is  always  In  charge  of  the 
United  Nations  Military  Secretariat.  Actu- 
ally there  is  no  military  secretariat.  There 
is  a  Military  Staff  Committee,  whose  chair- 
manship rotates  monthly  among  the  five 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations:  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Thus  the  Soviet  Union  is 
nominally  the  chairman  of  the  Military  Staff 
Committee  1  month  out  of  5. 

But  article  43  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, quoted  above,  never  has  been  put  Into 
effect.  The  United  Nations  has  no  perma- 
nent standby  force  over  which  the  Military 
Staff  Committee  can  rule.  The  Military 
Staff  Committee  does  not  function.  Its 
monthly  meetings  are  a  matter  of  form. 

Whatever  troops  have  been  provided  tot 
the  United  Nations  have  been  provided  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis,  not  under  article  43. 

In  the  Korean  war,  the  Security  Council 
named  the  United  States  to  direct  the  unified 
conunand  which  operated  against  Commu- 
nist forces.  The  United  States  named  the 
commander  in  chiefs  of  the  United  Nations 
force  and  each  of  them  took  orders  from  the 
United  States  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  got 
their  orders  from  the  President.  There  was 
no  opportunity  for  American  troops  to  fall 
under  the  operational  control  of  a  Soviet 
general   in   United   Nations  uniform. 

Reports  to  the  United  Nations  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  fighting  In  Korea  contained  no 
battle  plans  which  could  be  sent  to  the  So- 
viet Union,  an  enemy  in  the  Korean  war. 

Current  U.S.  disarmament  proposals,  it  is 
true,  do  envision  establishment  of  a  United 
Nations  Peace  Force.  The  State  Department 
says  that  "neither  the  military  staff  com- 
mittee nor  the  Undersecretary  for  Political 
and  Security  Council  Affairs  (of  the  U.N.) 
would  be  a  part  of  the  United  Nations  Peace 
Force  envisaged  In  the  T3&.  disarmament  pro- 
posals." 

Assistant  Secretary  Dutton,  however,  did 
not  treat  lightly  the  concern  of  the  Sacra- 
mento couple  for  the  national  security. 
He  wrote  Congressman  Moss:  "The  Depart- 
ment appreciates  the  patriotism  and  respon- 
sibility shown  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ,  who, 

coming  into  possession  of  such  grave  allega- 
tions as  those  contained  In  the  statement, 
have  addressed  themselves  to  their  elected 
representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  hope  that  the  foregoing  exposition 
and  the  material  enclosed  will  serve  to  reaa- 
svu-e  them  as  to  the  facts  in  the  matter." 

In  recent  months  the  State  Department 
has  dealt  with  other  charges  of  irregularities 
In  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act. 

It  Is  perfectly  true,  as  some  apprehensive 
correspondents  have  pointed  out,  that  a  Rus- 
sian usually  holds  the  post  of  the  United 
Nations  Under  Secretary  for  Political  and 
Security  Council  Affairs.  Since  the  founding 
of  the  United  Nations  a  Russian  has  held  the 
post  consistently  except  for  one  term,  when 
it  was  held  by  a  Communist  Yugoslav. 

This  poet  has  no  military  function.  The 
Secretary  General  has  authority  over  all  the 
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under  secretaries.  He  operates  largely  by 
consensus  with  the  whole  array  of  under 
secretaries.  The  United  States  and  its  allies 
have  usually  held  13  of  the  19  under  secre- 
taryships.   The  Soviet  bloc  holds  two. 

The  State  Department  has  also  denied 
reports  that  "hidden  funds'  have  been  appro- 
priated to  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  Director  William  C.  Foster 
has  sotight  an  increase  in  funds,  all  this  has 
been  for  research  and  the  requests  have  been 
made  in  open  hearings. 

In  the  1963  fiscal  year  there  was  a  $10 
million  celling  on  spending  by  the  Agency 
for  disarmament  research.  Congress  had  un- 
der consideration  raising  that  ceiling  this 
summer,  but  appeared  reluctant  to  remove 
the  celling  completely,  as  Director  Foster  re- 
quested. 

Another  charge  has  been  made  that  Di- 
rector Foster  Is  authorized  by  the  act  to  call 
out  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
The  act  provides  no  such  authority  for  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  Di- 
rector. 

Publication  of  a  pamphlet  on  disarma- 
ment, "Freedc«n  From  War."  caused  the  State 
Department  to  be  confronted  with  various 
allegations  about  American  disarmament  pol- 
icy :  That  it  planned  to  eliminate  the  Ameri- 
can Armed  Forces;  to  transfer  war  material 
including  nuclear  weapons  to  a  United 
Nations  Peace  Force;  to  liquidate  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  to  establish  a  world 
government. 

American  disarmament  proposals  do  not 
call  lor  turning  over  all  UjS.  armaments  to 
any  U.N.  peace  force,  nor  is  there  any  con- 
templation of  one-sided  disarmament. 

This  Nation's  present  disarmament  pro- 
posals do,  however,  contemplate  eventual 
"disbanding  of  all  national  Armed  Forces  and 
the  prohibition  of  their  reestablishment  in 
any  form  wliatsoever."  Specifically  ex- 
cluded from  this  provision  are  forces  which 
will  be  retained  "to  preserve  internal  order." 

As  the  Armed  Forces  would  be  reduced,  the 
American  disarmament  proposal  requires 
that  effective  verification  must  be  provided 
to  assure  Washington  that  other  countries 
are  taking  the  same  steps. 

At  the  same  time,  it  requires  that  inter- 
national institutions  to  settle  disputes  and 
maintain  the  peace  must  be  strengthened 
commensurately. 

The  U.S.  overall  disarmament  goal  is  "a 
free,  secvire,  and  peaceful  world  of  Inde- 
pendent states  adhering  to  common  stand- 
ards of  justice  and  International  conduct 
and  subjecting  the  use  of  force  to  the  rule 
of  law." 

The  State  Department  contends  this  does 
not  mean  "abandoning  all  our  national  sov- 
ereignty to  a  super  world  government;  it  does 
mean  our  full  participation  in  international 
bodies  established  to  administer  whatever 
disarmament  agreements  are  reached." 

Interpreting  what  these  words  mean,  of 
course.  Is  a  problem  left  not  to  the  Presi- 
dent alone,  but  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress. So  far  the  Soviet  Union  has  refused 
to  accept  the  level  of  verification  the  United 
States  considers  absolutely  necessary,  making 
disarmament  discussions  an  habitually  bor- 
ing exercise  in  futility. 

"The  UB.  Government  views  disarmament 
and  arms  control  as  a  means  of  achieving 
a  more  secure  world,  and.^therefore,  a  more 
secure  United  States,"  the  State  Depart- 
ment sajrs.  "It  does  not  look  on  disarma- 
ment as  an  end  in  itself.  Consequently,  it 
will  not  disarm  unilaterally  on  the  assump- 
tion that  such  action  might  secure  peace. 
Its  firm  purpose  is  to  obtain  international 
agreements  which,  while  they  promote  peace, 
do  not  lessen  national  security.  It  believes 
that  every  disarmament  agreement  under- 
taken should  be  effectively  verified  so  that 
no  party  might  secretly  evade  its  obligations. 
The  United  States  seee  no  contradiction  be- 
tween its  peaceful  objectives  and  the  national 


determination  to  maintain  a  strong  defense 
force  sufficient  to  deter  or  meet  aggression." 
Others,  like  the  American  Legion,  have 
seen  contradictions  and  opposed  U.S.  dis- 
armament measures  as  a  consequence. 

Instead  of  providing  for  the  United  States 
to  arm  the  United  Nations  with  nuclear 
weapons,  as  some  Americans  fear,  the  U.S. 
disarmament  proposal  calls  for  the  gradual 
and  progressive  destruction  of  nuclear  arms 
under  effective  international  control  and  the 
conversion  of  fissionable  materials  to  peace- 
ful purposes. 

The  United  Nations  Peace  Force  envisaged 
in  the  American  disarmament  program  has 
caused  raised  eyebrows  in  many  quarters, 
including  the  Pentagon.  This  peace  force 
would  not  come  into  being  until  the  second 
stage  of  the  three-stage  American  program. 
While  it  is  true  the  Peace  Force  would  be 
equipped  with  agreed  typ>es  and  quantities  of 
arms,  this  would  occur  only  after  numerous 
disarmament  measures  had  been  taken  in 
the  first  stage.  Stage  one  presupposes  that 
appropriate  and  effective  control  will  have 
been  effected  among  the  states,  so  that  no 
single  state  can  "gain"  an  advantage. 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara  interprets 
this  to  mean  the  United  States  can  keep 
whatever  advantage  it  has  at  the  outset  and 
has  vowed  to  oppose  any  disarmament  meas- 
ure which  does  not  preserve  the  American 
advantage.  If  this  makes  the  United  States 
disarmament  program  an  empty  shell,  Mr. 
McNamara  Is  undistiu'bed. 

So  far  no  time  schedule  has  been  set 
for  the  United  States  to  make  troops  avail- 
able to  the  United  Nations.  This  time  sched- 
ule would  be  established  as  a  part  of  stage 
one  of  the  American  disarmament  proposal, 
but  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  yet  agreed  to 
accept  the  American  disarmament  pnx>posaI 
as  a  basis  for  negotiation. 

Even  If  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  become 
suddenly  sweet  and  reasonable,  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act  still  provides: 
"that  no  action  shall  be  taken  under  this 
or  any  other  law  that  will  obligate  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  disarm  or  to  reduce  or  to  lim- 
it the  Armed  Forces  or  armaments  of  the 
United  States,  except  pursuant  to  the  trea- 
ty-making power  of  the  President  under  the 
Constitution  or  unless  authorized  by  fur- 
ther affirmative  legislation  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States." 

As  mentioned  ecu-ller,  the  treaty-making 
power  of  the  President  is  subject  to  a  two- 
thirds  ratification  by  the  Senate.  Legisla- 
tion requires  a  majority  vote  In  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 

After  the  State  Department  tabled  its  draft 
treaty  on  general  disarmament  at  the  Ge- 
neva Disarmament  Conference  In  April  1963, 
a  circular  appeared  in  this  country  brand- 
ing the  draft  as  a  "treason  treaty." 

The  circular  charged  that  the  U.S.  dis- 
armament program  would  place  this  coiuitry 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  Nations 
military  dictatorship.  It  suggested  that  the 
United  States  would  agree  to  an  arrangement 
xinder  which  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satel- 
lites would  have  effective  control  over  a 
greatly  strengthened  United  Nations.  (The 
State  Department  labeled  this  charge  "pre- 
posterous.") 

The  "treason  treaty"  circular  focused  its 
attack  on  disarmament  proposals  providing 
for  a  general  strengthening  of  international 
peacekeeping  machinery  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  United  Nations  when  and  if 
progress  is  made  in  disarmament  negotia- 
tions. 

The  State  Department  has  pointed  out 
that  the  United  Nations  Peace  Force  would 
not  be  established  luitil  all  nations  had 
agreed  upon  the  details  of  the  control,  pur- 
pose, composition  and  strength  of  the  force. 
"The  United  States  would  not  agree  to  the 
creation  of  such  a  force."  the  State  Depart- 
ment says,  "unless  and  \intll  it  was  certain 
that  the  provisions  for  its  command  and 
control  were  consistent  with  the  security  of 


the  United  States  and  with  the  proper  use  of 
force  for  maintaining  peace  in  a  disarmed 
world." 

As  for  the  charge  that  American  disarma- 
ment proposals  would  establish  a  world  gov- 
ernment or  reduce  the  authority  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Coiu^,  the  State  Department  points 
out  that  "the  statute  of  the  International 
Co^xrX  of  Justice  itself  precludes  any  such 
thing.  Article  34  of  the  Court's  statute  states 
that  'Only  states  may  be  parties  In  cases  be- 
fore the  Court.'  In  other  words,  the  Court 
may  only  exercise  its  functions,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  statute,  with  respect  to  con- 
tentious cases  between  governments,  not  be- 
tween individuals." 

The  State  Department  says:  "The  Ameri- 
can people  are  assured  that  any  general 
agreement  on  arms  control  or  disarmament 
which  might  be  agreed  to  by  the  United 
States  will,  before  going  into  effect,  be  sub- 
ject to  the  scrutiny  and  approval  of  their 
elected  representatives.  Any  treaty  con- 
cluded as  a  result  of  disarmament  negotia- 
tions would  reqxiire  the  approval  of  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  the  Senate.  Any  agree- 
ment in  a  form  other  than  a  treaty  would 
require  additional  legislation  pcMsed  by  a 
majority  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  be- 
fore its  execution." 

All  this  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  United  States  to  be  sub- 
verted. It  merely  means  that  if  the  coim- 
try  is  subverted  there  will  have  to  be  a  broad 
acceptance  by  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  or.  possibly,  a  massive  deception 
which  leads  the  entire  American  Govern- 
ment into  a  trap. 

With  the  vigilance  of  its  citizens  and  the 
continued  caution  of  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch,  the  possibility  that  the 
United  States  could  be  persuaded  to  transfer 
its  nuclear  weapons  and  manpower  to  the 
control  of  an  unreliable  world  power  or,  more 
specifically,  to  the  Soviet  Union,  does  not 
appear  to  be  imminent. 

The  possibility,  however,  that  well-inten- 
tioned servants  can  hamper  or  even  cripple 
the  military  development  in  this  country  is 
still  very  real.  The  willingness  of  many 
Americans  to  accept  a  nuclear  test  ban,  for 
instance,  without  effective  safegxiards  against 
Soviet  cheating  and  the  willingness  to  halt 
American  nuclear-weapons  development 
without  assiu-ance  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
doing  the  same,  perhaps  is  the  basis  on  which 
many  other  Americans  build  their  misgivings. 

In  the  case  of  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty, 
however,  as  in  the  case  of  other  disarmament 
measures  mentioned  in  this  article,  it  rests 
with  the  Congress — more  specifically  with  the 
Senate — to  approve  or  disapprove  any  treaty 
which  the  executive  department  negotiates. 

It  is  then  that  the  American  Legion  and 
other  powerful  citizens'  organizations  deserve 
a  full  hearing  in  Congress. 

Meanwhile,  the  Legion  and  many  other  or- 
ganized groups  are  stating  their  mlsgiTlngs 
about  "general  and  complete  disarmamient.'' 

The  goal,  they  say,  is  unrealistic  and  en- 
dorsing it  borders  on  deception. 

Enough  nuclear  weapons  to  cripple  a  na- 
tion or  group  of  nations  could  easily  be 
hidden  in  any  coimtry.  Science  knows  no 
method  of  detecting  prc^>erly  shielded  hidden 
stocks  even  if  sensors  pass  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  stockpile.  Each  nuclear  power,  there- 
fore, miist  retain  stifflclent  stocks  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  retaliate  devastatingly — and  thus 
deter  any  unscrupulous  power  which  might 
withhold  nuclear  arms  during  the  disarma- 
ment process. 

"Complete"  disarmament  is  thus  a  fraud, 
inconceivable  for  any  power  to  accept  until 
science  devises  an  all-seeing  eye  to  find  all 
hidden  nuclear  stockpiles,  without  error, 
without  distraction  by  false  signals.  No  sci- 
entist believes  thU  all-seeing  eye  can  be  cre- 
ated soon. 

The  American  Legion's  opposition  to  the 
U.S.    program    for    "general    and    complete 
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diaarmanMnt"  In  resolution  180.  paasett  »t 
tlM  1063  convention  In  Laa  VegM,  U  un^ler- 
■tandable  on  this  count  alone.  i 

Am  tbe  reeolutlon  noted,  there  are  oiher 
grounda  for  miactTlngs  about  UJ3.  dlaarfna- 
ment  policy,  particularly  tbe  Inadequajtely 
explained  propoaal  that,  at  some  point,  tbe 
United  Natlona  would  be  given  the  strength 
to  tmpoee  on  us  the  will  of  any  unpredictable 
majority  of  nations. 

rew  would  suggest  that  any  Presiclent 
would  deliberately  endanger  the  Unjted 
States  national  security.  It  is  reasonably  to 
be  concerned,  however,  that  someday  a  Pi^l- 
dent  may  unwittingly  or  unintentionally  en- 
danger the  national  security.  Presidents 
have  been  naive  before.  i 

Tbe  Constitution  has  provided  the  a4di- 
tlonal  safeguard  that  Congress  should  ratify 
all  such  Presidential  decisions.  Backstop- 
plng  the  Congress  as  it  Judges  Presidential 
poUcy  are  not  only  organisations  like  the 
American  Legion,  but  individuals  like  some 
ot  the  petitioners  of  the  House  and  Seni^te. 
In  short,  the  responsibility  for  the  de- 
fexiae  ot  the  United  States  and  the  e:|er- 
clae  of  power  either  to  assure  or  to  u^do 
our  security  resU  today  exactly  where  it  did 
before  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Act  was  adopted  in  1961. 

There  may  be  dangers  in  what  people 
acting  In  tbe  name  of  the  Agency  propose. 
Tbelr  proposals  will  bear  watching. 

But  tbe  circulation  of  groundless  ruanon 
about  that  Agency  and  about  tbe  law  xinder 
which  it  operates  does  no  good.  It  could 
have  tbe  dangerous  result,  for  our  natiolnal 
safety,  of  causing  objective  spokesmen  tor 
adeqviate  defense  to  be  tarred  with  tbe  ratne 
brush  as  the  spreaders  of  wild  tales.  That 
could  be  a  disaster.  | 

RxsoLCTioN  Adoptxd/at  thx  45th  Amn^ai. 
Nationai.  Cokvkntion  or  thx  Ajcxei<}ak 
LxGZON,  Miami  Bkach.  Pla.,  Septxm^xx 
10-13.  1963  I 

Whereas  tbe  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Oreat  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  htve 
seen  fit  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union 
a  limited  test  ban  treaty;  and 

Wbereaa  the  treaty  la  now  before  tbe  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  for  determination  as 
to  whether  or  not  that  body  will  advise  and 
eonaent  to  ratmcatlon  of  tbe  treaty  on  ^e 
part  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Legion  haa  in  |he 
paat  supported  aU  actions  by  our  Oove«n- 
ment  which  offer  tbe  hope  ot  an  honorable 
peace  and  which  at  the  same  time  are  cai- 
sistent  with  strong  national  security;  aod 

Whereas  past  experience  has  evidenced 
that  tbe  Soviet  Union  enters  into  only  those 
agreements  which  are  for  iu  own  best  l|n- 
terests;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Legion  finds  reason 
for  concern  as  to  their  motives  since  t]»ls 
could  be  a  method  of  Improving  the  posi- 
tion of  tbe  Coaununlsta  economically,  po- 
litically, and  militarily,  as  was  demonstrated 
by  our  previous  voluntary  siiapenslon  of 
teating  in  which  the  Sovieta  completed  »11 
the  preparations  for  elaborate  and  compae- 
henaive  nuclear  testing  while  the  United 
States  slept,  thus  permitting  them  to  dr^s- 
Ucally  reduce  our  lead  in  the  nuclear  flelji: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Be«ilved  by  the  45th  Annual  National 
Convention  of  the  American  Legion.  4s- 
tembled  in  Miami  Beach,  Fla..  September 
10-12.  1983.  That  tbe  American  Legion  urges 

the  Senate  to  assxu'e  the  American  peoplei 

1.  That  this  test  ban  treaty  shall  not  In 
any  way  be  considered  as  a  step  toward  dte- 
armament  of  the  United  States; 

3.  That  this  test  ban  treaty  shall  not  \n 
any  way  be  oonaldered  a  step  toward  the 
surrender  ot  our  national  sovereignty  (1^ 
eluding  but  not  limited  to  U.S.  control  of  otor 
own  military  forces  and  defense  develop- 
ments); ^ 


S.  That  tbia  test  ban  treaty  shall  In  no 
way  curtail  lawful  nuclear  testing  or  de- 
velopment or  readiness  for  Immediate  re- 
sumption of  atmospheric  testing  in  the 
event  of  a  violation  of  tbe  treaty;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  if  the  foregoing  safeguards 
have  been  met.  the  American  Legion  sup- 
ports the  test  ban  treaty. 


THE  PROMISE  AND  FULFILLMENT 
OF  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY— AD- 
DRESS BY  J.  MARTIN  KLOTSCHE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  1963,  at  Madison.  Wis.,  Dr.  J. 
Martin  Klotsche,  provost  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  and  a  distinguished 
scholar  and  educator,  delivered  a  speech 
at  the  Governors'  Conference  on  Human 
Rights.  Dr.  Klotsche's  speech  is  a 
scholarly,  perceptive  analysis  of  the  sit- 
uation as  it  affects  civil  rights.  It  is  a 
clear  expression  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  individual  rights  of  man.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Klotsche's 
address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair).  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Promisx  and  PtrLra-LMXHT  or  Amkkican 

DrMOOLACT 

(Address  by  J.  Martin  Klotsche) 
Let  me  begin  by  stating  some  basic  prop- 
ositions to  which  we,  as  a  people,  are  com- 
mitted. These  are  the  ideals  that  give  us  a 
moral  base  on  which  we  can  build.  They 
are  our  frame  of  reference — without  which 
we  cannot  operate  effectively.  The  phUoeo- 
pher  Whitehead  once  said  "that  vigorous  so- 
cieties harbor  a  certain  extravagance  of 
objectives  so  that  men  wander  beyond  the 
safe  provision  of  personal  gratifications." 
He  further  suggested  that  a  civUlzed  society 
must  ciUtivate  a  "widespread  sense  that 
high  aims  are  worthwhile." 

What  are  these  extravagant  objectives? 
These  high  aims?  Our  beliefs  and  commit- 
ments have  been  so  frequently  expressed 
that  they  are  self-evident  in  the  sense  that 
they  need  no  further  proof  or  evidence  to 
support  them.  Yet  while  they  may  be  self- 
evident,  they  are  not  self-explanatory,  nor 
are  they  self-enforcing.  Nor  do  we  realize 
them  simply  because  we  have  given  expres- 
sion to  them.  But  this  does  not  invalidate 
them  nor  does  it  deny  the  value  of  period- 
ically restating  them.  When  Jefferson  ex- 
pressed the  views  that  were  eventuaUy  in- 
corporated Into  tbe  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, these  were  not  his  views  alone. 
They  were  shared  by  many  of  his  colleagues. 
They  represented  a  consensus.  One  writer 
has  even  described  Jefferson  as  having  "pla- 
giarized the  atmosphere."  These  truths 
expressed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
were  subsequently  reaffirmed  and  enlarged 
upon.  They  were  incorporated  into  the 
Preamble  to  the  Constitution  and  into  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  were  stated  in  the  JEmancipa- 
tion  Proclamation  and  are  to  be  found  in 
some  of  the  most  contagloxu  prose  and 
poetry  written  in  this  country. 

They  have  also  become  universal  In  their 
appeal,  with  the  result  that  the  ideas  asso- 
ciated with  our  way  of  life  are  in  complete 
harmony  with  tbe  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  people  everywhere.  Our  ideas  have  be- 
come an  integrad  part  of  world  thinking. 
When,  for  example,  the  Dutch  stormed  into 
Sumatra  they  found  on  many  of  the  buUd- 
ings  these  words  from  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death." 
At  the  Bandung  Conference  held  in  south- 


east Asia  In  1955.  a  conference  which,  incl- 
dentally,  the  United  States  officially  ignored, 
the  date  of  April  10  was  deliberately  chosen 
for  the  opening  of  the  conference  to  have 
it  coincide  with  the  anniversary  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  Lexington  and  Concord.  Thus,  such 
Americans  as  Jefferson  and  Lincoln  are  great 
not  only  because  they  achieved  American 
purposes,  but  also  because  they  were  able  to 
speak  for  humanity  at  large  and  extend  their 
views  to  include  the  whole  family  of  man. 

The  historian.  Commager,  recently  wrote 
that  we  have  witnessed  two  major  revolu- 
tions in  the  past  1.000  years.  The  first  broke 
up  the  medieval  world,  humanized  and  secu- 
larized thought,  shifted  the  center  of  gravity 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic  and 
opened  up  a  whole  new  world.  The  second 
was  associated  with  the  birth  of  our  own 
country  and  with  the  end  of  colonization.  It 
marked  the  emergence  of  a  neyr  nation,  the 
spread  of  the  Ideas  of  self -government,  and 
the  use  of  science  and  technology  to  create 
abundance. 

What  then  Is  our  frame  of  reference?  Stat- 
ed simply  it  is  the  idea  that  the  individual 
U  squarely  in  the  center  of  things  and  U  of 
supreme  importance.  Archibald  Mac  Lelsh 
who  has  written  often  on  this  subject,  says 
that  when  we  speak  of  man  we  should  speak 
of  man  not  in  the  abstract,  nor  should  we 
speak  of  all  men,  or  even  the  majority  of 
men.  Rather  we  should  talk  about  that  one 
single  man  who,  because  he  is  a  man,  has 
dignity  and  worth.  Basic  to  our  whole  scale 
of  values,  then.  Is  our  faith  In  the  infinite 
worth  and  imllmlted  possibilities  of  each  per- 
son. This  is  the  self-evident  truth  which  is 
our  point  of  departure. 

The  rule  of  thumb  under  which  we  should 
operate  is  a  simple  one.  We  should  regard 
each  person  as  an  individual — not  as  a  Cath- 
olic, Jew  or  Protestant;  not  as  a  Negro  or 
white;  not  as  a  man  or  a  woman,  but  as  a 
person  whom  we  like  or  dislike  because  of 
his  or  her  intrinsic  qualities.  Color  really 
doesn't  matter.  In  fact  It  Just  isn't  relevant. 
Now  It  is  a  mark  of  extraordinary  maturity 
to  be  able  to  make  such  judgments.  There 
are  some  people  who  are  illiterate  who  have 
this  instinctive  recognition  of  respect  for 
others.  Many  children  set  no  artificial 
boundaries  in  their  esteem  and  love  of  peo- 
ple. To  others  this  feeling  for  respect  is  an 
Intellectual  process.  But  unfortunate  is  the 
person  who,  because  of  his  own  limitations, 
has  never  fully  sensed  the  significance  of 
each  person's  intrinsic  value  and  worth. 

That  there  have  been  conspicuous  failures 
and  glaring  Imperfections  In  achieving  this 
goal  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here.  Our 
dilemma  is  the  obvious  gap  between  faith 
and  fact,  profession  and  practice,  belief  and 
performance.  We  have  not  translated  into 
reality  the  full  meaning  of  our  beUef.  Our 
promise  has  not  been  fulfilled.  Too  often 
we  have  allowed  the  phrasemaker  and  the 
demagog  to  prevail.  Slogans,  even  such  at- 
tractive ones  as  "freedom"  and  "equality" 
can  be  used  to  enslave  rather  than  to  lib- 
erate. There  are  countless  examples  of  versi- 
fiers and  penmen  who  use  their  skill  to  give 
upside-down  meanings  to  all  sorts  of  ideas, 
which  on  the  surface  seem  plausible.  These 
are  the  people  that  WUllam  Blake  had  in 
mind  when  he  said,  "the  general  good  Is  the 
refuge  of  the  flatterer,  scoundrel,  and  hyp- 
ocrite. He  who  would  do  good  must  do  It 
In  minute  particulars." 

That  we  have  made  progress  In  the  human 
rights  field,  no  one,  other  than  the  cynic, 
could  deny.  Tet  our  progress  has  been 
spotty,  uneven,  and  In  some  areas  unim- 
pressive. But  now  we  are  at  the  crossroads 
of  a  long  struggle  to  win  equality  for  the 
Negro.  We  are,  in  fact,  now  entering  into 
the  final  or  climactic  stage.  We  must 
squarely  face  the  fact  that  modest  progress 
will  no  longer  suffice.  It  is  a  fact  of  history 
that  when  people  begin  to  improve,  when 
they  are  on  the  way  up.  when  they  see  some 
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signs  of  hope  and  accomplishment,  this  is 
when  they  become  impatient  and  even  rebel- 
lious. It  is  when  people  begin  to  see  a  w^ay 
out  that  they  become  militant.  It  is  only 
when  the  situation  appears  hopeless  and 
there  seems  no  avenue  of  escape  that  people 
give  up. 

Thus,  democracy  Is  a  quest,  a  never-ending 
seeking  for  better  things  and  presumes  a 
never-slackening  pressure  for  improvement 
and  betterment.  Justice  Holmes  had  this  in 
mind  when  he  said  that  "man's  mind  once 
stretched  to  a  new  idea  never  returns  to 
Its  former  dimensions."  It  is  precisely  be- 
cause some  progress  has  been  made  that 
Negroes  today  have  achieved  a  new  militancy 
which  has  replaced  the  abject  hopelessness 
of  former  years  with  a  new  aggressiveness 
and  determination. 

This  has  alarmed  some  persons  and  caused 
them  to  recoil  In  fear  and  anger.  Yet  it 
serves  no  purpose  to  attribute  current  un- 
rest to  agitators  or  to  describe  those  in  the 
forefront  of  the  civil  rights  struggle  as  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace.  Those  who  seek  refuge 
In  such  an  explanation  are  either  unwilling 
or  unable  to  understand  that  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  social  revolution  of  dramatic 
proportions  described  by  one  observer  in 
these  words:  "Nineteen  hundred  and  sixty 
three  Is  the  year  that  the  Negro  ran  out  of 
patience  and  got  mad  at  everybody.  How 
mad  he  will  continue  to  be  depends  on  what 
changes  are  made  to  place  him  on  an  equal 
footing  with  other  Americans." 

It  was  recently  reported,  as  though  It  were 
a  colossal  achievement,  that  no  State  school 
system  in  the  South  today  remains  segre- 
gated. This  does  not  really  impress  the 
Negro.  More  relevant  Is  the  fact  that  the 
majority  (over  90  percent  In  fact)  of  the 
Negro  children  in  the  South  are  still  in 
segregated  schools,  9  years  after  the  Supreme 
Court  declared  such  schools  unconstitutional. 
Nor  can  we  cheer  too  loudly  when  the  ad- 
mission of  two  Negroes  in  the  University  of 
Alabama  this  summer  (with  an  enrollment 
of  4,100  students)  changed  the  racial  compo- 
sition of  the  campus  from  an  all-white  stu- 
dent body  to  one  99.95  percent  white.  And 
It  took  the  Army.  U.S.  marshals,  the 
FBI.  the  National  Guard,  the  Justice 
Department,  the  White  House  staff  and  even 
the  Chief  Executive  to  accomplish  this  task. 

But.  we  should  hasten  to  add  that  the 
problem  is  not  Just  a  southern  one.  The 
1960  census  reported  that  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  American  Negroes  live  outside 
of  the  South.  Of  the  cities  with  the  largest 
Negro  population,  the  first  eight  are  northern 
or  border  cities.  The  city  in  the  solid  South 
with  the  largest  Negro  population  is  Bir- 
mingham In  ninth  place.  The  implications 
of  these  facta  were  dramatically  pointed  out 
by  Harry  Ashmore  in  his  book  "The  Other 
Side  of  Jordan"  In  which  he  suggests  that 
Negroes  crossed  the  River  Jordan  In  search  of 
the  Promised  Land  only  to  find  a  repetition  of 
the  hostility  and  persecution  that  they  had 
left  behind.  He  further  concluded  that  our 
agrarian  past  Is  finished  and  that  the  crux 
of  the  problem  has  now  shifted  to  our  cities. 
Here  It  Is  that  we  must  seek  to  come  to  terms 
with  problems  of  racial  justice  and  under- 
standing. 

There  are  many  places  in  the  North,  there- 
fore, where  discrimination,  though  against 
the  law,  nevertheless  la  very  real.  Often 
Negroes  get  the  lower  paid  Jobs  and  many  of 
these  are  disappearing  because  automation 
has  reduced  opportunities  for  the  unskilled 
worker.  As  a  result  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment for  Negroes  is  twice  as  great  as  that 
among  whites.  Also  Negroes  are  less  able  to 
educate  their  children,  less  able  to  improve 
their  lot.  and  less  able  to  move  out  of  the 
slums  into  better  housing. 

This  seeking  the  Promised  Land,  and  now 
for  the  first  time  viewing  it.  even  from  a 
distance,  is  one  of  the  dramatic  develop- 
ments of  our  time.     Sit-ins,  freedom  rides. 


desegregation — all  of  these  would  have  been 
impossible  15  years  ago.  There  are  many 
factors  that  have  contributed  to  this  change. 
The  experience  of  the  Negro  In  wartime 
visibly  affected  him.  James  Baldwin  has 
bluntly  expressed  this  view  in  "The  Plre 
Next  Time,"  in  which  he  states,  "You  must 
put  yourself  in  the  skin  of  a  man  who  is 
wearing  the  uniform  of  his  country;  U  a  can- 
didate for  death  in  its  defense,  and  who  is 
called  a  'nigger'  by  his  comrades  in  arms 
and  his  officers;  who  is  almost  always  given 
the  hardest,  ugliest,  and  most  menial  work 
to  do  •  •  •  who  does  not  dance  at  the  USO 
the  night  the  white  soldiers  dance  there,  and 
does  not  drink  In  the  same  bars  white  sol- 
diers drink  In;  and  who  watches  German 
prisoners  of  war  being  treated  by  Americans 
with  more  dignity  than  he  has  ever  received 
at  their  hands.  And  who,  at  the  same  time, 
as  a  human  being,  is  far  freer  in  a  strange 
land  than  he  has  ever  been  at  home.  Home. 
The  very  word  begins  to  have  a  despairing 
and  diabolical  ring.  You  must  consider 
what  happens  to  this  citizen,  after  all  he  has 
endured,  when  he  returns  home:  Search,  in 
his  shoes,  for  a  Job,  for  a  place  to  live;  ride, 
in  his  skin,  on  segregated  buses;  see,  with 
his  eyes,  the  signs  saying  'white'  and  'col- 
ored,' •  •  •  Look  into  the  eyes  of  his  wife, 
look  into  the  eyes  of  his  son;  listen  vdth  his 
ears,  to  the  political  speeches.  North  and 
South;  imagine  yourself  being  told  to  wait." 

In  addition,  a  whole  generation  of  Ne- 
groes since  the  war  have  had  wider  educa- 
tional opportunity.  Many  have  had  a  col- 
lege education;  250,000  are  now  studying  in 
our  colleges  and  universities.  Thus,  ex- 
perience In  the  armed  forces  and  new  in- 
sights gained  as  a  result  of  education  now 
make  them  spurn  the  conservatism  of  their 
elders  and  replace  it  with  impatience  and 
a  new  kind  of  radicalism.  Negroes  are  un- 
derstandably seeking  a  ffister  realization  of 
their  rights.  They  have  seen  how  other  peo- 
ple live.  They  know  what  opp>ortunltles 
there  now  are  and  they  have  also  learned 
about  and  been  Influenced  by  what  Is  hap- 
pening elsewhere  In  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  number  of  lndei>endent  nations  has 
doubled  since  the  war.  In  1  year  alone.  17 
nations  achieved  independent  status  in 
Africa.  Many  of  these  nations  are  now  tak- 
ing their  place  as  parliamentary  equals  in 
the  council  of  nations.  The  revolution  has 
become  worldwide  with  hopes  giving  way  to 
expectations  and  expectations  yielding  to 
demands. 

Thus,  to  urge  caution  or  to  persist  In  the 
view  that  Negro  unrest  Is  the  result  of  Com- 
munist agitation  or  the  influence  of  the 
outsider  or  to  wish  that  people  would  stop 
agreeing  with  the  Negro  and  teU  them  to 
stop  demonstrating  is  unbelievably  naive  <»■ 
frightfully  dishonest  and  insincere.  We  have 
been  dodging  and  evading  our  responsibili- 
ties too  long.  The  time  for  decision  is  now 
at  hand. 

Yet  it  Is  amazing  to  see  to  what  lengths 
unimaginative  people  will  go  to  oppose  prog- 
ress. It's  easy  to  find  so  many  reasons  for 
not  getting  things  done.  How  many  times 
have  we  heard.  "Well,  this  wiU  set  a  dan- 
gerous precedent,"  "The  public  is  not  ready." 
"I  agree  with  your  goal  but  can't  accept 
your  methods."  "What's  the  hurry?  Rome 
wasn't  built  In  a  day,"  and  the  clincher, 
"The  time  Isn't  ripe."  Time  seems  eternally 
unripe  for  change.  Actually  time  Is  neutral. 
It  can  be  corrosive  but  it  can  also  be  a 
force  for  good  in  the  right  hands.  Dr. 
Buell  Gallagher,  president  of  City  CoUege 
in  New  York  has  expressed  it  this  way: 
"There  is  nothing  quite  as  weak  as  an  idea 
whose  time  is  not  yet  ripe.  Nothing  as  ab- 
surd as  an  Idea  whoae  time  is  past.  Nothing 
quite  as  powerful  as  an  idea  whose  time  haa 
come." 

We  need  a  new  spirit  of  adventure,  for 
the  odds  are  clearly  against  the  timid.  The 
Brookings    Institute   has   just   completed   a 


report  in  which  it  has  examined  some  prob- 
lems of  public  policy.  After  S  years  of  study 
by  a  team  consisting  of  one  psychologist  and 
two  political  scientists,  these  men  have  con- 
cluded that  we  are  unprepared  for  adven- 
ture at  the  very  time  that  an  adventuresome 
spirit  is  essential  to  preserve  our  democratic 
system.  These  researchers  record  that  in 
1789  our  experiment  was  the  boldest  adven- 
ture of  its  kind  ever  undertaken  by  man. 
But,  now  we  seem  to  have  lost  the  spirit 
of  adventure — this  living  successfully  with 
uncertainty   and   being  challenged   by   It. 

Actually  the  question  that  confronts  us  Is 
not  when  Is  the  time  ripe  for  us  to  act.  But. 
how  do  we  do  It?  Where  do  we  begin? 
What  do  we  do  first?  Where  can  our  efforts 
best  be  concentrated?  The  battle  for  human 
rights  is  a  complex  one  and  needs  to  be  won 
on  many  fronts.  It  is  many-faceted  and  the 
task  is  a  prodigious  one.  It  Involves  court 
decisions.  Federal,  State  and  local  legisla- 
tion, persuasion,  education,  and  Job  training. 
But,  it  also  poses  tasks  to  be  performed  by 
the  Negro  community.  For  it  is  important 
that  Negroes  themselves  come  to  grips  with 
the  fact  that  they  are  underdeveloped  people, 
to  use  a  phrase  of  Louis  Lomax.  They  will 
have  to  work  diligently  to  narrow  "tlie  cul- 
tural gap"  that  has  resulted  from  over  three 
centuries  of  submission  and  subservience  and 
that  has  poorly  equipped  the  Negro  for  the 
heavy  demands  that  a  democracy  makes  of 
its  people. 

If  one  thing  has  happened  in  the  last  few 
months  It  is  the  growing  awareness  of  ttie 
stresses  and  strains  in  our  society.  Our  com- 
placency has  finally  been  shattered.  For  the 
first  time  we  seem  ready  to  think  about  these 
problems  rather  than  to  avoid  them.  But 
the  momentum  mtist  not  be  lost.  Tbe  inter- 
national situation  demands  that  we  attend  to 
these  matters,  for  our  image  abroad,  upon 
which  the  success  of  o\ir  foreign  policy  de- 
pends, is  blvured  by  Little  Rock  and  Bir- 
mingham. The  realities  of  our  technologi- 
cal society  also  require  It,  for  Increasingly 
our  manpower  needs  will  demand  more  and 
more  highly  trained  personnel  drawn  frcm 
every  level  of  our  society.  We  know  that 
talent  and  virtue  exist  in  all  levels  of  our 
society  and  It  is  a  grievovis  waste  of  our  tal- 
ents to  permit  discrimination,  poverty  and 
Inadequate  education  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  fully  developing  our  human  resources. 

But,  let  us  hope  that  our  sense  of  Justice 
and  our  belief  in  what  we  think  is  right 
would  achieve  a  breakthrough  of  conscience 
that  would  result  in  giving  to  every  person 
those  elementary  rights  with  which  naturally 
he  has  been  endowed.  For  Negroes  want  only 
what  other  people  want — respect  and  dignity 
and  the  opportunity  to  be  measured  in  terms 
of  their  individual  worth.  They  are  not 
seeking  special  favors.  They  know  that  men 
are  not  all  equal  in  ability,  attainments  and 
accomplishments.  They  Just  do  not  want  to 
be  victimized  by  reason  of  their  previous 
condition  of  servitude. 

We  know  these  matters  cannot  be  resolved 
today  or  tomorrow,  or  this  year  or  the  next. 
For  we  are  dealing  not  only  with  problems  of 
education,  employment,  housing  and  accom- 
modations, but  we  are  dealing  with  a  state 
of  mind  and  with  man's  own  eetimate  of  his 
feUow  man.  It  is  hard  to  know  where  to  Uke 
hold,  but  it  is  at  the  community  level  that 
each  of  us  can  become  most  relevant.  For 
every  city,  town  and  village  In  America  haa 
its  human  relations  problems.  The  French- 
man de  Toquevllle  put  It  this  way:  "it  is  true 
that  around  every  man  a  fatal  circle  is  traced 
beyond  which  he  cannot  pass,  but  within  the 
range  of  that  circle  he  is  powerful  and  free." 

So  the  time  for  decision  has  now  been 
reached — In  Congress — in  our  legislative 
balls — In  our  municipal  councils — In  our 
schools,  churches,  community  organizations. 
In  the  marketplace  and  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  all  Americans.  All  that  Is  being 
asked  la  that  everyone  in  our  society  enjoy 
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Um  f\ill  prooQlBe  of  our  democracy  and  that 
h«  not  be  IntUnldated  or  crucified  fot  de- 
manding  It. 

The  real  question  tliat  remains  U  whether 
we  can  produce  a  generation  of  sober  and 
wise  men  and  women  with  level  heads  and 
compassionate  hearts  who  can  take  us  <lown 
the  path  of  fulfillment  quickly  enough  so 
that  the  promise  of  American  democracf  will 
become  a  reality  and  that  men  and  women 
here  as  well  as  elsewhere  will  be  able  t<>  say 
that  freedom  and  Justice  were  not  the  prlvl- 
lege  of  a  few.  but  had  been  extendexl  to 
everyone  on  the  ground,  that  our  right  to  be 
considered  a  person  at  all  times  gave  that 
right  to  others  also. 

It  has  been  said  that  nervous  tlme4  are 
ahead  of  us.  The  Negro  Is  demanding  of  us 
fulfillment  of  an  earlier  promise  that  itiany 
of  us  are  not  yet  prepared  to  accept.  The 
real  question  Is  not  whether  his  claims  are 
Justified.  They  cannot  be  denied  If  our  Dtoral 
commitments  are  worth  anything  at  all.  The 
only  question  Is  whether  our  promlsesi  can 
be  fulfilled  In  such  a  manner  and  with  tuffl- 
dent  grace  and  reason  that  we  can  soo«  re- 
establish the  great  truth  without  which  fihere 
Is  no  hope — that  man  is  by  nature  endowed 
with  certain  rights — that  he  Is  a  person  to  be 
respected  at  all  times  and  Is  entitled  to  what- 
ever opportunity  necessary  to  permit  hl^a  to 
find  his  own  level,  In  his  own  way,  Inj  his 
search  for  freedom  and  Justice. 


TRADI 


A  NEW  LOOK  AT  EAST- WEST 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  EUst- 
West  trade  relations  have  Just  been  pro- 
jected sharply  to  the  fore  by  the  deOate 
about  an  impending  wheat  deal  betwteen 
American  grain  traders  and  the  U.S.8.R., 
following  the  sensational  announcement 
of  the  $500  million  Canadian  wheat  deal 
with  the  U.S.SJl.  In  discussing  this  Im- 
portant subject,  I  emphasize  that  I  speak 
only  of  nonstrategic  goods.  Controla  on 
strategic  goods — where  we  agree  on  defi- 
nitions with  our  allies — are  not  balng 
challenged.  i 

The  recent  ratification  of  the  limited 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  by  the  U.S.  Sfen- 
ate  may  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the 
most  significant  actions  taken  by  %his 
body  in  recent  times.  It  may  very  ^ell 
mark  the  start  of  a  new  phase  in  Soviet- 
American  relations — or  it  may  not.  It 
is  clear,  however,  that  ratification  of  this 
treaty  will  create  an  atmosphere  of  ex- 
pectation in  this  coimtry  and  elsewhere 
In  the  world.  The  peoples  of  the  world 
will  want  us  at  least  to  explore  effectively 
further  significant  steps  to  seek  to  ell]t[ii- 
nate  the  risk  of  atomic  war  if  human  In- 
genuity and  the  seciuity  of  freedom  will 
allow. 

We  know  that  struggle  of  ideologl»ts, 
as  between  freedom  and  communism, 
will  continue  unabated,  and  we  are  <ie- 
termlned  that  freedom  shall  win.  ]$ut 
the  easing  of  tensions  is  still  also  one  of 
our  aims.  One  of  the  most  significant 
steps  that  could  be  taken  to  ease  tensions 
Is  in  the  area  of  United  States-Soviet 
bloc  trade  in  nonstrategic  goods,  includ- 
ing wheat  and  other  farm  products,!  if 
this  proves  to  be  feasible.  The  possibil- 
ity of  helping  to  reduce  tensions  among 
nations  through  mutually  beneficial  e<jo- 
nomic  relations  has  been  demonstrated 
over  and  over  again  in  history. 

In  short,  while  we  have  no  illusions 
as  to  what  will  be  the  results  of  tjie 
atomic  test  ban  treaty,  and  while  We 
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base  our  greatest  hopes  upon  the  avoid- 
ance of  atomic  war.  we  know  that  the 
cold  war  struggle  between  freedom  and 
communism  will  continue.  We  desire  to 
reduce  tensions  in  that  field  as  much  as 
we  can:  so  the  question  of  East- West 
trade  in  nonstrategic  goods  must  be 
examined  to  see  if  any  contribution  can 
be  made  in  that  realistic  framework. 

The  Senate  may  recall  that  after  re- 
turning from  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  mis- 
sion for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
at  the  end  of  1961,  I  made  a  full  report 
on  East-West  trade  relations,  pointing 
out  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  buying  in 
the  free  world  everything  it  wanted  and 
that  the  only  result  of  our  policy  was  to 
shut  us  out  of  the  business.  The  Con- 
gress in  June  1962,  included  my  amend- 
ment to  the  Export  Control  Act — which 
was  then  made  permanent — a  provision 
which  seeks  to  harmonize  our  East-West 
trade  policy  with  that  of  our  allies.  Very 
little  has  been  done  under  this  provision 
principally  because  the  United  States  has 
negligible  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  therefore  has  little  leverage.  Under 
all  these  circumstances,  reconsideration 
of  the  whole  subject  is  necessary.  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  subject  should  not  be 
dealt  with  at  an  international  confer- 
ence, such  as  Senator  Mundt  has  sug- 
gested. But  I  recommend  that  instead 
of  a  special  international  conference, 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development — OECD — is  a  per- 
fectly adequate  organization  for  just  this 
purpose — to  concert  East-West  trade 
policy.  We  and  the  other  principal 
nations  concerned  are  members  of 
OECD  or  are  associated  with  it. 

As  Jo  the  private  grain  trade  sale  al- 
legedjFimder  negotiation  between  U.S. 
grain  dealers  and  the  U.S.S.R.  trade  mis- 
sion in  Ottawa,  I  believe  that  if  It  is 
made  at  all,  it  should  be  a  one-shot 
operation  and  that  whether  it  shall  be 
consummated  or  not  should  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  President,  based  on 
his  assessment  of  what  Is  our  Nation's 
best  interest,  on  balance.  From  present 
indications,  the  President  would  prob- 
ably approve  the  sale,  but  the  important 
point  I  wish  to  make  to  the  Senate  and 
the  Nation  In  this  speech  is  that  this 
transaction  should  not  in  Itself  represent 
the  opening  of  a  new  trade  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet bloc.  However,  we  should  undertake 
negotiations  for  a  new  trade  relationship 
based  on  major  agreements  which  we 
must  require  from  the  Soviet  Union  as 
a  condition  for  entering  into  such  a 
negotiation. 

If  the  major  agreements  can  be  ob- 
tained, they  may  well  permit  a  new 
concept  of  credit  extension  In  connection 
with  East- West  trade.  Authority  to  ex- 
tend credit  to  the  Soviet  bloc  should  be 
vested  in  the  President  to  be  utilized  If 
our  national  Interest  requires  it. 

The  situation  is  much  too  closely  upon 
us  for  the  Congress  to  be  able  to  give  it 
the  kind  of  considered  judgment  that 
the  policy  deserves. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  gold  and,  un- 
questionably, has  dollars.  That  could 
be  meaningful  to  us  If  the  trade  were  ex- 
tensive.   However,  It  could  not  be  exten 


slve  in  the  absence  of  agreements  on 
major  issues.  It  probably  could  not  be 
extensive,  beyond  that,  in  the  absence 
of  extensions  of  credit. 

As  to  extensions  of  credit,  I  believe 
authority  should  be  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent, to  be  utilized  only  if  our  national 
interest  requires  it,  and  also — and  this 
Is  important — the  extension  of  credit 
would  have  to  depend  on  credit  worthi- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Soviet  bloc.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
would  call  for  a  practical  lessening  of 
tensions  in  the  cold  war  trouble  spots, 
including  Cuba  and  Berlin. 

The  extension  of  long-term  credit  by 
the  United  States  should  require  politi- 
cal concessions  from  the  bloc,  because 
if  we  are  to  extend  long-term  credit, 
which  is  what  increased  United  States- 
Soviet-bloc  trade  would  come  down  to,  we 
must  be  certain  that  we  will  not  lose  the 
advantage  gained  therefrom.  I  a/n 
si)eaking  of  both  public  and  private 
credits.  The  decision  would  depend 
upon  a  political  lessening  of  major  ten- 
sions in  the  cold  war. 

If  we  cannot  bring  about  a  real  lessen- 
ing of  tensions,  we  cannot  have  any  basis 
for  the  extension  of  credits.  We  should 
not  back  into  a  course  of  enhanced  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  In  an  offhand  way, 
through  the  currently  Indicated  grain 
deal,  without  considered  judgment  and 
the  agreements  which  I  have  specified. 
If  we  cannot  obtain  major  agreements 
we  are  better  off  leaving  the  situation 
exactly  where  it  Is  until  there  is  some 
other  development. 

So  I  foresee  three  stages  to  increased 
United  States-Soviet-bloc  trade :  a  grain 
deal,  a  one-shot  operation,  which  I  would 
leave  to  the  President,  because  it  is  Im- 
mediately upon  us.  and  Congress  can  do 
little  about  it;  second,  enhanced  trade 
with  the  Soviet  bloc,  in  which  case  we 
need  agreements  to  protect  the  regu- 
larity of  that  trade — and  I  will  specify 
those  agreements;  third,  extended  short- 
and  long-term  credits  to  make  that 
trade  more  meaningful  and  to  expand 
it  in  a  major  way.  That,  in  turn,  would 
depend  on  a  lessening  of  tensions  in  the 
cold  war.  in  such  trouble  spots  as  Cuba 
and  Berlin,  and  could  not  come  about 
without  major  political  decisions.  Those 
are  the  three  elements  of  the  policy 
which  I  would  urge  upon  the  adminis- 
tration in  respect  to  East- West  trade. 

I.    MAJOR    ECONOMIC    ISSUES 

Mr.  President,  what  are  the  major 
economic  Issues  which  we  must  resolve 
in  order  to  arrive  at  phase  No.  2 — that  is, 
to  enhance  trade,  without  necessarily 
extending  long-term  credits? 

In  my  view,  the  following  are  the  key 
economic  issues  that  must  be  resolved : 

First,  debts  and  lend-lease  claims; 
second,  patents  and  copyright  protec- 
tion; third,  settlement  of  commercial  dis- 
putes; fourth,  facilitating  access  to  mar- 
kets and  buyers;  fifth,  dumping  and 
market  disruption;  sixth,  diversion  and 
displacement;  and  seventh,  most-fa- 
vored-natlon  treatment. 

First.  Debts  and  lend-lease  claims: 
The  United  States  furnished  approxi- 
mately $11  billion  worth  of  lend-lease 
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assistance  to  the  Soviet  Union  up  to 
V-J  Day.  We  have  asked  the  Soviet 
Government  to  pay  only  for  those 
civilian  type  articles  which  would  be 
useful  to  them  In  peacetime.  We  esti- 
mated the  value  of  these  Items  at  $2.6 
billion.  In  1951  and  1952,  the  U.S. 
claim  was  reduced  to  $800  million.  The 
United  States  at  the  time  Indicated  Its 
readiness  to  further  reduce  this  sum, 
provided  that  the  Soviet  Government  in- 
creased Its  offer  of  $240  million.  The 
Soviet  Union  increased  this  offer  to  $300 
million,  but  It  was  rejected  as  inadequate 
in  1952.  At  the  request  of  the  United 
States,  negotiations  were  resumed 
briefly  during  January  1960,  but  were 
terminated  without  any  further  progress. 
The  satisfactory  settlement  of  these  U.S. 
claims  by  the  UJS.S.R.  is  an  essential 
precondition  of  enhanced  trade. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  In  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  State  Department  release  summarizing 
the  present  state  of  the  lend-lease  set- 
tlement issue. 

There  being  no  objection  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CEffERAL  Information  on  the  Question  or 
A  Lens-Lease  Settlement  With  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics 

The  following  Information  has  been  pre- 
pared In  response  to  many  Inquiries  received 
about  World  War  II  lend-lease  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  and  the  efforts  the  United  States 
has  taken  to  seek  a  reasonable  settlement  by 
the  UJ8.S.R.  of  Its  lend-lease  obligation. 

Lend-lease  was  conceived  and  executed 
"to  promote  the  defense  of  the  United 
States."  as  provided  for  In  the  lend-lease  law. 
The  program  was  Inaugurated  on  March  11, 
1941,  as  our  peacetime  contribution  to  na- 
tions aiding  our  defense  by  resisting  Axis 
aggression.  After  the  United  States  was  at- 
tacked, lend-lease  became  an  Instrument  by 
which  we  strengthened  our  allies  according 
to  the  strategic  plans  of  the  allied  nations  as 
a  whole.  Unlike  methods  used  In  previous 
wars,  lend-lease  focused  directly  on  the  aid 
to  be  rendered  rather  than  upon  the  dollar 
sign  to  be  placed  on  the  war  materials  and 
services  furnished  by  the  United  States.  It 
was  not  a  loan  of  money  nor  was  It  provided 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  recipient 
country.  We  helped  other  peoples  under 
lend-lease  because  at  the  time  their  Interests 
coincided  with  our  Interests. 

In  settling  the  lend-lease  accounts  with 
our  World  War  II  allies,  the  United  States 
has  not  made  it  a  practice  to  obtain  pajrment 
for  the  value  of  all  equipment  and  services 
furnished  other  nations  for  use  during  the 
war.  No  compensation  has  been  requested 
for  articles  and  services  which  were  lost,  con- 
sumed, or  destroyed  during  the  war,  nor  for 
combat  Items  such  as  tanks,  aircraft,  etc.  In 
the  custody  of  the  armed  forces  of  our  allies 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  It  has  been  the  policy 
and  practice  of  the  United  States  to  require 
payment  for  lend-lease  goods  In  the  posses- 
sion of  other  countries  at  V-J  Day  which 
were  of  a  civilian  type  useful  In  the  peace- 
time economy  of  the  recipient  country  and 
for  lend-lease  delivered  after  V-J  Day. 

There  were  two  phases  of  lend-lease  with 
most  of  our  World  War  n  allies:  (i)  lend- 
lease  requested  and  delivered  to  our  allies 
before  V-J  Day.  and  (2)  lend-lease  requested 
before  V-J  Day  and  for  which  procurement 
contracts  had  been  placed  but  which  was  not 
produced  or  delivered  to  an  ally  until  after 
V^  Day.  When  World  War  U  came  to  an 
end  large  quantities  of  such  lend-lease  sup- 
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piles  and  equipment  were  In  production  or 
storage  In  the  United  States.  Our  Govern- 
ment Informed  Its  allies  that  If  they  wished 
to  obtain  these  lend-lease  materials  they 
would  either  have  to  pay  for  them  or  under- 
take to  make  payment  upon  terms  to  be 
mutually  agreed  before  the  goods  would  be 
transferred. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  agreed  to  pay 
for  lend-lease  delivered  after  V^  Day.  In 
an  agreement  signed  on  October  15.  1945.  the 
U.S.S.R.  undertook  to  pay  for  undelivered 
lend-lease  articles  which  were  In  production 
or  In  storage  In  the  United  States  before 
V-J  Day.  The  total  amount  to  be  paid  by 
the  U.SJ3JI.  for  these  articles  Is  $222,494,574. 
This  Is  to  be  paid  In  22  annual  Installments, 
with  Interest  at  2%  percent  per  annum.  The 
Soviet  Government  has  been  making  regular 
partial  payments  on  this  account  and  as  of 
July  1.  1962,  has  paid  a  total  of  $100,807,451. 
The  United  States  did  not  complete  deliveries 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  under  this  agreement.  In 
making  annual  payments  on  account,  the 
Soviet  Government  deducts  certain  sums 
which  It  claims  as  compensation  or  damages 
resulting  from  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  complete  deliveries  under  the 
agreement.  In  view  of  these  deductions  and 
since  the  question  of  the  Soviet  claims  has 
not  been  settled,  the  U.S.  accounting  records 
show  an  arrearage  of  $51,810,931.^ 

The  United  States  has  been  unable  to  reach 
a  settlement  with  the  Soviet  Government  for 
lend-lease  assistance  which  was  delivered  be- 
fore V-J  Day. 

The  United  States  furnished  approximately 
$10.8  billion  worth  of  lend-lease  assistance 
to  the  Soviet  Union  up  to  V-J  Day.  In  seek- 
ing a  settlement  of  this  lend-lease  account  of 
the  Soviet  Government,  the  United  States 
has  followed  the  basic  principles  and  policies, 
previously  described,  which  governed  lend- 
lease  settlements  with  other  governments. 
The  Soviet  Government  has  been  asked  to 
pay  the  reasonable  value  of  clvlllan-type 
lend-lease  articles  on  hand  In  the  Soviet 
Union  at  V-J  Day  which  would  be  useful  In 
peacetime.  Since  the  U.S.SJI.  did  not  pro- 
vide an  inventory  of  such  articles,  the  United 
States  prepared  one  which  showed  the  value 
as  $2.6  billion.  An  additional  problem  re- 
lates to  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  84 
lend-lease  merchant  ships  and  49  miscella- 
neous army  and  navy  watercraft  still  in  So- 
viet custody,  the  value  of  which  Is  not  In- 
cluded m  the  $2.6  billion  figure. 

During  the  Initial  negotiations  the  United 
States  in  1948  requested  the  U.S.S.R.  to  pay 
$1.3  billion  as  the  first  step  In  the  negotiat- 
ing process.  The  Soviet  Government  had 
offered  to  pay  $170  million.  During  subse- 
quent negotiations  in  1951-62,  the  U.S.  fig- 
ure was  reduced  to  $800  million.  In  the 
Interest  of  obtaining  a  prompt  settlement, 
the  United  States  Indicated  Its  readiness  to 
reduce  this  sum  further  provided  the  Soviet 
Government  increased  ita  offer,  which  at  the 
time  was  $240  million,  to  a  sum  more  nearly 
reflecting  the  value  of  the  articles  in  the 
peacetime  economy  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  U.S.S.R.  increased  its  offer  to  $300  mil- 
lion. The  United  States  did  not  consider 
this  sum  adequate  and  rejected  the  offer  in 
1952.  The  foregoing  sums  do  not  Include 
settlement  for  any  shli>s  since  these  were  to 
be  dealt  with  as  a  separate  part  of  the  over- 
all negotiations.  No  further  settlement  offer 
has  been  received  from  the  U.S.S.R. 

At  the  request  of  the  United  States,  nego- 
tiations were  resumed  on  January  11,  i960. 
The  United  States  proceeded  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  negotiations  were  to  deal 
solely  with  a  lend-lease  settlement.  When 
the  discussions  began,  however,  the  Soviet 
Government  insisted  that  a  lend-lease  settle- 
ment could  not  be  considered  as  a  separate 
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and  Independent  problem.  It  took  the  posi- 
tion that  any  settlement  of  lend-lease  would 
have  to  be  accomi>anied  by  the  simultaneous 
conclusion  of  a  trade  agreement  giving  moet- 
favored-natlon  treatment  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  granting  by  the  United  States 
of  long-term  credits  on  terms  acceptable  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

During  the  negotiations  the  United  States 
explained  why  it  is  not  in  a  position  to  nego- 
tiate on  either  a  bilateral  trade  agreement 
or  the  extension  of  long-term  credits.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  existing  law  prevents 
the  granting  of  most-favored-natlon  treat- 
ment to  the  Soviet  Union  and  that  other  laws 
and  policies  have  an  effect  upon  Soviet- 
United  States  trade.  On  the  question  of 
credits  the  United  States  took  the  position 
that  legal  and  policy  considerations  made  it 
impossible  for  the  United  States  to  discuss 
this  matter  in  the  lend-lease  negotiations. 
The  Soviet  poeitlon  remained  unchanged. 

Under  these  circumstances  there  was  no 
agreement  on  the  terms  of  reference  of  the 
negotiations  and  there  appeared  to  be  no 
common  ground  for  continuing  the  discus- 
sions at  that  time.  The  last  meeting  was 
held  on  January  27,  1960.  The  United 
States  informed  the  Soviet  Government  that 
it  is  prepared  to  resume  negotiations  for  an 
overall  lend-lease  settlement  at  any  time 
the  Soviet  Government  is  ready  to  negotiate 
on  this  as  a  separate  and  Independent  issue. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  Johnson  Act  of 
1934,  as  amended  in  1945.  prohibits  U.S. 
citizens  from  making  loans  of  any  kind 
to  any  government  or  agency  which  is  in 
default  on  its  obligations  to  the  US. 
Government  and  which  is  not  a  member 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  or 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development.  At  the  present 
time,  the  prohibition  In  the  act  applies 
to  all  the  countries  of  the  Soviet  bloc 
except  Albania  and  Bulgio-ia  which  are 
not  in  default  on  obligations  to  the  U.S. 
Government. 

There  have  been  no  U£.  Government 
loans  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  other  Soviet 
bloc  countries  since  World  War  n,  except 
for  a  loan  to  Poland  which  was  fully 
drawn  in  1948.  There  have  been  some 
more  recent  credits  to  Poland  related  to 
purchases  of  American  food,  raw  ma- 
terials, and  related  products.  These  lim- 
ited credits  were  extended  under  the 
special  Executive  authority  of  section 
451  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  during  the  period  when  that 
provision  made  such  credits  possible. 

Apart  from  the  credits  described  above, 
the  situation  today  Is.  that  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951 — 
Battle  Act — is  interpreted  as  precluding 
the  granting  of  credits  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Any  relaxation  of  these  acts  in  favor 
of  Soviet  bloc  credits  should  be  left  to 
the  negotiation  and  determination  of  the 
President,  on  the  basis  of  the  national 
interest. 

Second.  Patent  and  copyright  protec- 
tion: Although  attempts  have  been 
made,  no  agreement  has  ever  been 
reached  with  the  Russians  over  this  issue. 
We  must  go  beyond  the  recognition  of 
the  principle  of  legal  protection  of  patent 
rights;  including  the  obligation  to  pay 
the  owner  of  the  patent  a  consideration 
based  on  the  cost  of  the  development 
of  a  new  product,  as  well  as  the  cost  of 
Installations  used  In  launching  indus- 
trial production.   Such  protection  should 
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also  cover  the  pasrment  of  royalties  to  the 
patent  holder  for  the  use  of  patents  in 
the  J3SBR.  Such  recognition  of  ac- 
cepted practices  should  Include,  further- 
more, the  right  of  creative  writers  to 
compensation  for  the  translation  of 
works  covered  by  copjnnght. 

Third.  Settlement  of  commercial  dis- 
putes: There  has  been  continuing  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  American  businessmen 
about  the  reliability  of  the  arbitration 
tribunals  in  Communist  countries.  It 
would  be  desirable,  therefore,  if  commer- 
cial disputes  between  Soviet  state  tradikig 
corporations  and  private  U.S.  firms  jbe 
submitted  to  impartial  arbitration,  ^e 
should  also  expect  that  bloc  govemmei!its 
will  not  prevent  their  commercial  agem- 
cies  from  agreeing  to  neutral  arbitration. 

Fourth.  Facilitating  access  to  markets 
and  buyers:  The  Soviet  bloc  countries 
should  agree  to  allow  free  world  busi- 
nessmen direct  access  to  the  particular 
enterprise  he  hopes  to  serve.  Such  a 
right  of  direct  contact,  now  enjoyed  by 
the  bloc  countries  in  the  free  world, 
should  also  be  extended  to  include  the 
right  to  maintain  commercial  represent- 
atives on  the  territory  of  the  state  trad- 
ing countries.  | 

Fifth.  Dumping  and  market  disrup- 
tion: Assurances  must  be  obtained  from 
the  Soviet  Union  that  it  will  abide  by 
QATT  rules,  and  would  refrain  from  l^- 
havior  generally  unacceptable  in  the  nor- 
mal course  of  trade  among  Western  na- 
tions. Soviet  disruptive  activity  in 
international  trade  in  tin,  flax,  alun}i- 
num,  and  fuel  oil  markets  is  still  fresh  |n 
the  minds  of  Western  businessmen.  Sb- 
vlet  adherence  to  GATT  rules  of  f$ir 
competition  would  therefore  go  a  long 
way  to  allay  Western  fears  in  this  regaDd, 
yet  would  not  impose  impossible  obliga- 
tions on  the  U.S.S.R. 

Sixth.  Diversion  and  displacement: 
The  United  States  must  protect  itself  $o 
that  any  increased  trade  in  permissible 


goods  with  the  Soviet  bloc  does  not  un- 
dermine our  policy  prohibiting  even  this 
type  of  trade  with  Cuba  and  Communist 
China  and  its  Asian  satellites.  It  should 
be  an  objective  of  U.S.  negotiators  to 
reach  a  specific  understanding  regarding 
a  system  of  safeguards  against  the  trans- 
shipment of  U.S.  goods  to  embargoed 
areas.  We  obviously  cannot  prevent  the 
Soviet  Union  from  shipping  its  own  goods 
to  these  countries  and  I  am  under  no 
illusions  that  an  airtight  plan  of  this 
character  can  be  worked  out.  But  we 
certainly  can  do  a  good  deal  about  this 
matter  and  we  must  try  to  do  all  possible. 

Seventh.  Most-favored -nation  treat- 
ment: There  is  also  the  question  of  the 
dutiability  of  imports  from  the  Soviet 
bloc.  Section  231  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  prohibits  the  extension 
of  most-favored-nation  treatment  to  any 
Communist-controlled  country,  which 
means  that  Soviet  bloc  merchandise  pays 
U.S.  duties  at  the  original  high  rate  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  I  believe  the  de- 
termination of  the  duty  treatment  of 
imports  from  the  Communist  bloc  should 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  President, 
acting  in  a  selective  way,  on  the  basis  of 
the  national  interest. 

Should  negotiations  on  these  issues 
prove  to  be  fruitful,  the  question  of  the 
types  of  goods  to  be  the  subject  of  ex- 
panded trade  would  be  a  proper  subject 
for  discussion  between  the  governments 
concerned. 

Mr.  President,  these  seven  items  must 
be  negotiated  if  we  are  not  to  proceed 
with  our  eyes  shut  into  a  trade  deal  with 
the  Soviet  bloc.  These  are  quite  apart 
from  the  question  of  long-term  credits, 
which,  as  I  pointed  out,  must  be  evalu- 
ated in  the  light  of  political  considera- 
tions. 

n.     ADVANTAGES    OF    QfCREASXO    UNITED    STATES- 
SOVIET    TRADE 

I  believe  that  there  are  compelling  rea- 
sons for  the  UJ5JS.R.  to  seriously  enter 


such  negotiations — as  there  are  also  for 
us.  Soviet  agriculture  is  in  dire  straits. 
Its  people  are  clamoring  for  a  better  life, 
demanding  consumer  goods  not  available 
in  the  Soviet  economy  today.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  expressions  of  congres- 
sional policy  against  fostering  East-West 
trade — contained  in  the  Agriculture 
Adjustment  Act  of  1961  and  other 
statutes — means  that  the  administration 
cannot  just  back  into  a  new  trade  policy. 
Congress  must  be  made  a  party  to  any 
decision  on  this  matter. 

Trade  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  bloc  is  very  small.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  I  said  when  I  began,  the 
Soviet  bloc  is  able  to  buy  almost  any- 
thing it  desires  from  the  West,  because 
trade  between  the  Soviet  bloc  and  West- 
em  Elurope  and  Japan  is  quite  sub- 
stantial. Western  European  and  Jap- 
anese exports  to  the  Communist  bloc 
rose  to  $2.8  billion  in  1962,  while  their 
imports  from  the  Communist  bloc  rose 
to  $2.9  bilbon.  That  is  an  aggregate 
trade  total  very  close  to  $6  billion  a  year. 
At  the  same  time  U.S.  exports  to  the 
whole  Soviet  bloc  in  1962  were  $125  mil- 
lion, and  imports  were  $79  million,  or  a 
total  of  a  little  over  $200  million. 

The  overall  trade  of  all  free  world 
countries,  exports  plus  imports,  with  the 
Soviet  bloc  exceeded  $10  billion  in  1962. 
I  refer  to  the  whole  free  world,  including 
Western  Europe  and  Japan.  For  West- 
em  Europe  and  Japan  alone,  trade  with 
the  bloc  was  about  $6  billion.  Soviet 
bloc  trade  with  the  whole  world — $10 
billion — is  an  appreciable  sum  represent- 
ing in  round  figures  about  5  percent  of 
the  exports  and  the  imports  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  table  showing  the  trade  of  West- 
ern European  countries  with  the  Eu- 
ropean Soviet  bloc,  by  principal  country, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Table  I.-  Trade  of 


Weal  European  countries  with  European  Sonet  bloc,  1960,  1961,  and  1962 
[In  millions  of  U.S.  dollars) 


Country 


Total  European  >  exports  to  Soviet  bloe. 

MAJOB   TRADING    PARTNERS 


Austria. 

Belgium-  LuzembonrK 

Finland^ 

Prance 

Oennany,  Federal  RepubUe  of. 
Italy. 


Sweden 

United  Khiftdom. 


•  European  OECD  countries   (Austria,   Belgium 
Greece,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  NetherlKnd; 


I960 

1961 

1962 

2.408 

2,611 

2,803 

'§ 

176 
93 

188 

87 

187 

180 

245 

220 

234 

267 

668 

693 

718 

172 

216 

240 

no 

116 

154 

270 

383 

360 

Country 


Total  European  '  Imports  from  Soviet  bloc 

MAJOR  TRADING   PARTNERS 

Austria 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

Finland 

France ... .. 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of 

Italy „ 

Sweden ...... 

United  Kingdom 


1960 


2,667 


158 
77 
215 
154 
648 
265 
121 


1961 


2,749 


154 

87 
218 
167 
646 
300 
128 
436 


1962 


2.946 


m 

102 
232 
197 
701 
331 
140 
442 


Denmark,   France,   Germany, 
Is,  Norway,  Portugal,  Spain, 


Sweden,  Switrerland,  Turkey,  and  United  Kingdom)  plus  V'ugoslavia  and  Finland. 
Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  underlying  difficulty 
of  bringing  about  a  general  agreement  on 
a  common  allied  approach  to  east-weet 
trade,  on  the  basis  of  current  U.S.  policy, 
and  in  the  absence  of  meaningful  com- 
mercial contacts  with  the  Soviet  bloc.  Is 
therefore  clear.  The  fact  is  that  the  So- 
viet is  getting  about  everything  it  wants 
commercially  from  the  industrialize 
free  world  now — the  only  difference  Is 
that  the  United  States  is  left  out.    Our 


policy   of    export    control    Is   therefore 
largely  frustrated. 

The  central  questions  that  we  must 
answer  in  terms  of  advantages  to  the 
United  States  are  as  follows:  Does  our 
self-interest,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Soviet 
bloc,  dictate  the  course  I  suggest?  Can 
a  trade  agreement  be  self -enforcing,  like 
the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty?  If  we  In- 
crease trade,  will  we  be  materially  help- 
ing what  we  know  to  be  the  continued 


Soviet  aim  to  take  over  the  world  for 
communism? 

What  are  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  the  United  States  from  increased 
trade  if  it  can  be  negotiated  satisfac- 
torily? 

First.  We  know  that  our  political  con- 
test with  the  Soviet  bloc  will  continue  for 
a  long  time.  It  requires  a  great  variety 
of  instruments,  procedures,  and  devices 
for  affecting  the  course  of  events.    As  we 
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stand  now,  our  commerce  with  the  So- 
viet bloc  does  not  affect  the  course  of 
events  at  all.  The  question  is,  if  we  en- 
hance it,  will  we  be  able  to  somewhat 
better  affect  the  course  of  events?  I  be- 
lieve we  will. 

The  best  example  is  the  continuing  in- 
fluence of  the  German  Federal  Republic 
on  events  in  East  Germany,  because  it 
does  a  trade  of  about  a  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  with  East  Germany. 

Second.  With  U.S.-Soviet  trade  on  a 
more  substantial  scale  our  commercial 
interests  in  the  Soviet  bloc  would  coin- 


cide with  those  of  our  western  European 
and  Japanese  allies,  making  possible  an 
integrated  policy  on  this  question  which 
would  be  of  great  value  to  the  West. 

Third.  If  the  Soviet-bloc  countries  use 
more  American  designs,  machinery  and 
production  patterns,  they  will  rely  upon 
the  United  States  for  future  orders  for 
replacements,  spare  parts  or  expanded 
facilities.  All  things  being  equal,  they 
appear  to  prefer  to  come  back  to  the 
original  supplier  for  a  new  order.  For 
many  years  the  Russians  made  it  a  prac- 
tice to  buy  a  plant  and  then  copy  it. 


But  the  Russians  today  are  buying  plants 
and  equipment  in  the  West  in  commer- 
cial quantities.  This  is  clearly  evident 
from  trade  statistics  of  Western  Euro- 
pean-Soviet trade. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  the  machinery 
and  transport  equipment  exports  of 
Western  Europe  compared  with  that  of 
the  United  States  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  r>oint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Exports  of  ttiachinenj  and  transport  rqiiipnirnt  to  Eastern  Europe  from  Wr.iftrn  Europe  and  from  the  United  States 

(In  millions  of  U.S.  dollur!!] 


Standard  iiiUTnutional  triide  classification  groups 


711 
712 

714 
715 
717 
718 
719 
722 

ra 

T2i 
725 
726 
729 
731 
732 
733 
734 
735 


Power  generating  machinery,  other  than  electric 

Agriculture  machinery  and  Implements 

Odlce  machines 

Metalworking  machinery ...... I.IIIIIIIII! 

Textile  and  leatlier  machinery . 

Machines  for  special  Industries "". 

Machinery  and  appliances  (other  than  electrical)  and  machine  parts,  not  elsuwhere^pecLfledl' 

Electric  power  machinery  and  switchgear 

Equipment  for  distributing  electricity 

Teleoomniunicatioiis  apparatus I...I.IIIIIIIII! 

Domestic  electrical  etjuipmcnt I. """""""III! 

Electric  apparatus  for  medical  purposes  and  radlologioU  apparatus '....'..'.. 

Other  electrical  machinery  and  apparatus IJI_ 

Railway  vehicles I. ""II 

Road  motor  vehicles III.-.I.III"Iirr"II"I""IIIIII"IIIII! 

Road  vehicles  other  than  motor  vehicles .  '       

Aircraft 1.1111111*1 

Ships  and  boats ..I...I.I"I"""""""IIIIIII""""! 


Total  machinery  and  transport  equipment. 

Total  exports  to  Eastt>rn  Eurot>e 

Total  exports  to  all  destinations 


Western  Europe  ' 


1960 


24.4 
5.3 
2.8 

42.9 

47.2 


247.8 
24.5 


67.5 
17.4 
13.1 
.7 
.6 
39.9 


534.5 

1,  727. 0 
48. 891.  2 


1961 


35.1 

2.2 

4.1 

51.5 

47.2 

105.  K 

L'.M.  1 

4(<.6 

I.V1 

8.3 

.6 

5.2 

43.8 

10.5 

13.1 

.9 

.2 

25.9 


671.3 

1.910.0 

52,  531. 0 


1962 


27.6 

2.4 

6.5 

67.1 

46.5 

96.2 

292.3 

47.2 

19.8 

7.0 

.8 

4.5 

48.2 

16.4 

15.0 

1.4 

.1 

58.3 


796l3 

2,087.8 

55,399.1 


United  States 


1960 


0.18 
.96 
.06 
.28 

13.56 


6.38 
.03 


.05 


.20 

.03 

1.67 


23.4 

193.3 

20,299.9 


1961 


0.04 
.26 
.11 

1.17 
11.3 

2.3 

4.32 
.30 
.02 
.19 
.07 


.34 
".U 


.02 


20.6 

133.0 

20,628.3 


1962 


0.07 

.13 

.06 

.23 

.43 

2.78 

3.29 

08 


.19 
.01 


.25 

.'oi 


.03 
.01 


7.6 

124.8 

21, 359. 0 


'  Organitation  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  countries  in  Europe. 

Source:  Organiration   for   Economic   Cooperation  and   Development,   Analytical  Abstracts,  January-December  1961-62. 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  Copying  machinery  is 
really  a  source  of  weakness  to  the  Soviet 
economy.  It  requires  the  allocation  of 
scarce  resources  and  manpower  to  pro- 
duce the  Soviet  equivalent  of  a  Western 
machine.  And  the  Soviets  have  foimd 
that  while  they  are  busily  copying  such 
machines,  Western  firms  are  busy  making 
improvements  for  next  year's  models. 

Fourth.  Too  little  is  accomplished  by 
preventing  U.S.  firms  from  doing  busi- 
ness in  agricultural  and  nonstrategic 
goods  with  the  Soviet  bloc,  because  other 
free  world  businesses  have  been  sup- 
plying these  very  items  for  years.  This 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  we  should 
proceed  with  such  trade,  but  it  is  a  fac- 
tor to  be  considered.'  A  relaxation  of  U.S. 


export  controls  on  agricultural  products 
and  nonstrategic  goods  would  tend  to 
place  the  American  businessman  on  a 
more  equal  footing  with  his  competitors 
among  the  other  free  world  industrial 
nations. 

While  we  negotiate  persistently  and  on 
the  whole  effectively  to  get  other  coun- 
tries to  embargo  strategic — Cocom — 
items  to  the  Soviet  bloc,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  our  national  Interest,  \mder 
present  conditions,  is  advanced  by  deny- 
ing to  the  U.S.S.R.  American  nonstrate- 
gic items  when  other  Industrallzed  coun- 
tries are  selling  the  same  items  in  full 
measure.  Again,  I  repeat,  standing  in 
and  of  itself,  this  would  not  be  a  reason 

Exports  from  Western  Europe  to  Eastern  Europe 
(In  milliODS  of  U.S.  dollars] 


for  opening  up  further  trade  in  agri- 
cultural products  and  nonstrategic 
goods,  but  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  which 
must  be  considered.  Should  our  trade 
with  the  bloc  reach  sizable  proportions, 
its  benefits  to  domestic  employment  and 
to  our  balance-of-payments  situation 
could  be  significant. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  the  great  vari- 
ety and  quantity  of  goods  traded  be- 
tween Western  Europe  and  the  European 
Soviet  bloc  compared  to  that  of  the 
United  States  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Products 

From  the  United  States 

Fivm  W  estern  Eurc^ie 

1 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1963 

Total  exports 

80.1 

193.3 

133.0 

124.8 

1.366.6 

1,727.0 

1,910.0 

2,087.8 

Food  and  live  animals , 

35.6 

1.4 

20.8 

103.9 

2.8 

25.2 

.1 

9.3 

6.2 

19.1 

23.4 

1.1 

1.7 

86.7 
1.9 

32.4 
.3 

24.7 
6.2 
6.8 

20.6 
1.2 
1  9 

50.8 
1.5 

38.1 
.1 

15.8 
4.0 
2.1 
7.6 
1.5 
3  5 

111.3 

34.1 

15a  0 

1.1 

18.1 

134.6 

471.0 

397.6 

38.0 

10.6 

116.8 

aai 

160.6 

3.2 

14.2 

168.0 

642.1 

634.6 

47.1 

10.2 

127.3 
M.6 

172.9 

3.0 

19.4 

183.8 

634.3 

67L3 

47.2 

U.8 

Hcveraees  and  tobacco 

178.  t 

Cnjde  materials  Inedible,  except  fuels..     . 

27.4 

Mineral  fuels,  lubricants  and  related  materials 

160.5 

Animal  and  vegeUbie  oils  and  fats 

10.7 
4.3 
3.9 

10.3 

.  7 

1.1 

3.  6 

Chemicals 

16  3 

Manufactured  goods  classified  chiefly  by  materbd 

304.8 

Machinery  and  transport  equipment 

676.  S 

Miscellaneous  manufactured  articles 

756.1 

Commodities  and  transactions  not  classified  according  to  kind.. 

47.3 

17. » 

Source:  "Analytical  Abstracts,"  Organization  for  Economic  Coof^nition  and  Development,  January-December  1902,  series  B. 
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Imports  from  Eatlem  Europe  into  Western  Europe 
(In  mflMons  of  U.S.  dollarsl 


PlOdDCtt 


To(«!  Imports. 


Food  and  II  v*  Aaimaln 

Beverajfes  and  toba<ro. 


Crude  matprials  Inedible,  except  (W* 

Mineral  fueU,  lubricants  and  related  materials 

Animal  and  vegetable  oil  and  fata  _ 

Cheml«l» """"..I! 

Manufa<tiired  irood.s  cla.sslfled  chiefly  by  matcrteL. 

Machinery  and  transport  eauipnient 

MLvjellaneous  manufactuivu  articled 

Commodities  and  transactions  not  claniined 


Source:  Analytical  Abstracts,  OrKunlzation  for 


October  S 


accord  ng  to  kind. 


Into  the  United  States 


nM 


78.9 


34.7 

.2 

1«5.«J 

.8 


Ifi.  2 

10.  M 

4.i 

4.8 

.4 


1000 


80.2 


31.1 
.2 

14.0 
.3 


II.  S 

II.A 

4.1 

6.7 


1061 


80.3 


30.4 
.2 

16.1 
.3 


11.0 

11.3 

3.C 

7.3 

.5 


1082 


78.4 


]&3 

.3 

18.7 

.2 


R.0 
13.4 

3.fi 


Into  Western  Europe 


1050 


1670.2 


4S2.2 
12.2 

380.7 

340.0 

7  3 

97.4 

2.M.8 

80.7 

48.2 

8.3 


1060 


lOiZO 


4«4.4 

14.0 
499.3 
999.1 

16.1 

117.0 

280.3 

97.9 

te.0 

5.6 


1061 


2006.2 


£64.8 
15.0 
.'18.  4 
4)0.1 
16.1 
113.2 
270.0 
112.3 

7ai 

4.8 
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22£3.4 


642.6 

22.6 

548.1 

4^5.5 

20.5 

108.3 

358.4 

112.4 

78.4 

6.8 


Economic  Cooperation  and  Development,  January-December  1962.  series  B. 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  Fifth.  By  removing  Un- 
due trade  restrictions,  we  remove  the 
basic  cause  of  isolation  of  the  Soviet 
people.  We  also  can  better  demonstnate 
to  the  developing  nations  the  close  Oor- 
relation  between  the  voluntary  econotiic 
cooperation  and  the  high  labor  produc- 
tivity level  in  the  free  world,  on  the  t>ne 
hand,  and  the  coercive  cooperation  and 
resultant  economic  waste  and  ineflBciency 
In  the  Communist  camp.  I  can  testify 
on  the  basis  of  personal  experience;  to 
the  fact  that  the  Russian  people  c(er- 
tainly  like  our  products,  attractive  goods 
such  as  shoes,  stockings,  clothes,  auito- 
mobiles,  and  about  anything  we  ^an 
think  of  which  is  a  matter  of  routine!  to 
us.  We  could  give  them  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  power  and  availability 
of  great  embellishments  to  living  in  the 
West.  I 

Sixth.  Closer  commercial  ties  between 
the  West  and  the  Soviet  bloc  would  hfelp 
to  strengthen  existing  trends  toward  the 
renunciation  of  war  as  a  means  of  set- 
tling International  disputes.  People  Who 
are  receiving  advantages  from  trade  Ire 
a  great  deal  more  reluctant  to  go  to  war. 
It  would  tend  further  to  Isolate  the  So- 
viet Union  from  the  belllcase  posture  of 
China  and  more  closely  solidify  her  as 
a  complex  with  which  the  West  might 
conceivably  come  to  some  agreements,  as 
was  done  on  the  nuclear  test  ban  treajty. 
Seventh.  Finally,  more  active  economic 
conditions  may  serve  as  a  positive  sup- 
plement to  our  military  strength  In  per- 
suading the  Soviet  leaders  that  they  haive 
more  to  gain  from  trade  than  they  h^e 
from  subversion,  Infiltration,  and  coer- 
cion against  the  free  world. 

m.    OISAOVAKTAGES   TO    UNITED    STATES 
EXAMINED 

During  the  past  few  days  there  halve 
been  a  number  of  analyses  of  the  disad- 
vantages which  would  result  from  in 
effort  to  increase  United  States-Soviet 
bloc  trade.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
porttmity  to  deal  with  the  major  points 
raised. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  Soviet  Unl0n 
will  use  this  wheat  to  continue  its  eco- 
nomic influence  and  domination  over  Hs 
satellites.  Soviet  domination  of  tjie 
Eastern  European  countries  does  not  ap- 
pend upon  supplying  them  with  gram. 
It  depends  rather  on  more  direct  forms 
of  pressure  and  domination,  including 
Soviet  troops.    In  any  event,  If  the  sup- 


ply of  grain  were  used  by  the  Russitins 
as  a  means  of  pressure,  the  Eastern 
European  countries  could  obtain  grain 
from  alternative  suppliers  In  the  West 
and  from  us  through  a  selective  policy  as 
described  here.  The  UJS.  supply  of  grain 
to  Poland  after  1956  was  an  important 
factor  in  contributing  to  Polish  ability 
to  lessen  Its  dependence  on  the  U.S.S.R. 

This  creates  no  new  situation  in  terms 
of  satellite  dependence  on  the  U.S.S.R. 
since  the  U.SJ5.R.  has  been  a  net  sup- 
plier of  grain  to  other  European  Soviet 
bloc  countries  for  many  years.  Actions 
by  the  United  States  to  supply  food  or 
other  essential  commodities  to  the  domi- 
nated coimtries  and  to  permit  trade  on 
a  most-favored-nation  basis  with  Yugo- 
slavia and  Poland  would  be  a  more  di- 
rectly effective  means  of  reducing  satel- 
lite dependence  on  the  UJS.S.R. 

The  key  question,  as  I  see  it,  is  the 
question  of  degree.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  avoid  some  disadvantages.  The 
question  is  whether  the  advantages  out- 
weigh the  disadvantages,  and  whether 
the  disadvantages  are  such  as  to  strongly 
help  the  Soviet  bloc,  or  whether  they  are 
really  not  of  very  great  moment.  My 
own  feeling  is  that  If  we  get  the  agree- 
ments which  I  have  described,  the  help 
which  they  would  give  to  the  Soviet  bloc 
is  not  so  consequential  as  to  outweigh 
the  advantages  to  us  and  to  the  cause  of 
peace  in  the  world. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
iNTYRn  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  should  like  to  make 
one  further  point,  and  then  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield. 

If  we  do  not  sell  to  the  Russians,  the 
Russians  still  can  buy  elsewhere,  and  do. 
They  buy  from  Canada.  We  all  know 
that  they  are  willing  to  buy  from  Aus- 
tralia and  from  Argentina.  Those  are 
real  possibilities.  The  fact  that  we  deny 
them  the  grain  would  make  a  difference, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  would  make  such  a 
material  difference  as  to  represent  the 
"yes"  or  "no"  as  to  whether  we  ought  to 
adopt  that  policy. 

1 3^eld  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  First  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  making 
one  of  his  characteristically  responsible 


and  extremely  well-documented  speeches. 
It  is  the  most  detailed  and  thoughtful 
discussion  of  this  entire  subject  that  the 
Senate  has  heard  in  the  past  several 
weeks,  although  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  speeches  on  this  subject. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  some 
questions  on  the  latest  point  he  made  in 
his  speech. 

The  Senator  indicates  that  the  Soviet 
Union  does  not  depend  on  wheat  exports 
to  its  satellites  for  any  significant  meas- 
ure of  its  domination.  As  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  is  aware,  the  Soviet  Union  is  the 
biggest  wheat  producer  in  the  world,  a 
much  bigger  producer  than  the  United 
States  or  Canada.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
will  also  agree  that  the  satellites.  Includ- 
ing Cuba,  depend  on  shipments  of  wheat 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Is  it  not  true  that  one  element  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  influence  and  control  over 
its  satellites  is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
constitutes  the  breadbasket  or  the  source 
of  wheat  which  Is  so  important  to  the 
existence  of  the  people  in  the  satellite 
countries? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  believe  that  represents 
a  rather  fundamental  difference  of  out- 
look between  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin and  me.  My  answer  is  "No."  I  will 
tell  the  Senator  why. 

The  breadbasket  Idea  follows,  and 
does  not  precede,  control.  The  control 
exists,  I  believe,  as  a  result  of  military 
means  and  propaganda  and  ideological 
control  of  the  entire  apparatus  of  the 
countries  and  of  the  minds  of  the  people. 
The  supply  follows. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  a  problem.  How 
many  soldiers  should  be  used?  How 
much  repression  should  be  used?  How 
much  force  should  be  used?  Obviously, 
even  in  terms  of  a  relatively  primitive 
economy,  the  Soviet  Union  would  wish 
to  use  as  little  as  possible.  Grain  is 
cheaper  than  soldiers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  breadbasket 
idea  becomes  with  the  Soviet  Union  an 
aspect  of  the  way  in  which  It  controls, 
but  it  is  not  essential  to  its  control.  The 
essentials  to  its  control  are  the  military, 
the  propaganda,  and  the  party  machin- 
ery, both  in  the  satellite  countries  and  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  give  It  a  stran- 
glehold upon  those  countries.  / 

We  have  seen  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  even  if  there  were  a  much  lower 
level    of    food    consumption    in    those 
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coim tries,  that  would  not  allow  them  to 
escape  from  Soviet  control.  We  also 
know  that  a  higher  level  of  food  con- 
sumption does  not  inhibit  freedom 
fighters,  such  as  those  in  Hungary,  from 
"taking  on"  Russian  tanks  when  the 
people  are  sufficiently  angry. 

I  respect  the  view  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  He  sincerely  espouses  his 
view,  and  is  joined  by  other  Senators  in 
fespousing  it.  However,  it  is  not  my  judg- 
ment that  the  control  factor  is  the  food 
supply.  Rather,  the  food  supply  rep- 
resents the  implementation  of  domina- 
tion, which  would  take  place  without 
any  question  otherwise,  and  is  not  what 
maintains  the  domination. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
if  the  satellite  countries  had  to  obtain 
their  grain  from  the  United  States  in- 
stead of  from  the  U.S.S.R.,  this  would 
represent  a  degree  of  lessening  of  the 
infiuence  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  of  increas- 
ing the  influence  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  point  out  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  the  satellites  are  not  free  to 
obtain  their  grain  from  the  United 
States.  They  can  do  so  only  with  the 
implicit  or  explicit  agreement  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  Soviet  Union  would 
repress  such  a  purchase  completely.  If  it 
chose  to  do  so,  if  it  thought  a  satellite 
country  was  going  beyond  what  the  So- 
viet Union  was  willing  to  permit.  They 
would  get  by  with  that,  because  of  their 
control,  which  is  so  complete,  as  we  saw 
in  Hungary. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  remembers  the 
bloody  riots  in  Poland  which  preceded 
some  alleviation  of  the  situation  between 
Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  point  out  also  that  what  I  am  pro- 
posing for  the  handling  of  this  situa- 
tion would  permit  the  President  to  use 
trade  as  a  flexible  instrument  of  jiolicy. 

Today  the  President  has  his  hands 
very  much  tied.  I  wish  to  free  the  Presi- 
dent's hands  to  use  an  enhancement  of 
trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc  as  a  tool 
which  might  produce  some  results  in  the 
lessening  of  tensions,  particularly  in  the 
economic  field. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  very 
astute.  I  mean  it.  The  Senator  under- 
stands my  point  completely. 

I  am  not  recommending  trying  to 
build  up  trade  on  the  basis  of  long-term 
credit.  For  that  I  think  the  Soviet  bloc 
would  have  to  meet  the  test  of  credit 
worthiness;  in  other  words,  we  should 
have  confidence  that  there  would  not  be 
a  "blowup"  with  the  Soviet  Union  for 
a  long  time,  that  they  would  not  turn  on 
us,  as  has  been  the  situation  many  times 
in  the  past. 

I  am  talking  In  realistic  terms  only 
about  enhancing  trade,  which  Is  pos- 
sible, within  the  limits  of  no  long-term 
credits,  provided  that  the  financial  and 
economic  issues  could  be  worked  out  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  would  do  nothing  other  than  to  free 
the  President's  hands  so  that  he  might 
deal  upon  a  "most  favored  nation"  basis, 
with  perhaps  some  flexibility  as  to  the 
terms  of  sale,   with   any   part  of  the 


Soviet  bloc  if  he  believed  that  It  would 
serve  our  puriwses. 

That  might  very  well  mean  that  we 
would  be  dealing  first  with  the  satellites 
instead  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  pre- 
cisely that  kind  of  flexibility  I  wish  to 
give  to  the  President,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  stated. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  share  the  Sena- 
tor's view.  But  apparently  a  specific, 
definite  proposal  is  being  considered.  It 
is  the  one  which  has  been  discussed  at 
great  length  throughout  the  country 
during  the  past  week.  I  refer  to  our  sale 
of  wheat  to  the  U.S.S.R.  That  would 
be  in  violation  of  the  Latta  amendment, 
because  the  U.S.S.R.  was  specifically 
named  in  the  amendment.  The  satel- 
lite countries  were  not  named. 

Certainly  it  would  be  easier,  in  con- 
formity with  the  sense  of  the  Congress, 
to  sell  to  the  satellite  countries  than  to 
sell  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  point  I  make  Is  that  a  sale  to  the 
satellite  countries  possibly  would  result 
in  a  greater  degree  of  infiuence  on  our 
part  and  a  lessening  of  Influence  on  the 
part  of  the  UJ5JS.R.  It  seems  to  me  this 
is  a  point  of  distinction,  perhaps,  be- 
tween my  thinking  and  what  the  ad- 
ministration may  be  contemplating,  but 
not  as  between  what  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  been  saying  and  what  I 
would  approve. 

If  we  are  to  have  an  understanding 
that  the  administration  Is  not  going  to 
deal  directly  with  Russia  but  is  going  to 
deal  with  the  satellite  countries,  I  agree 
that  that  is  entirely  different  from  the 
other  situation,  and  we  certainly  could 
give  It  more  sympathetic  consideration. 
We  should  not  assist  Russia  to  con- 
tinue to  meet  its  export  commitments. 
All  the  evidence  I  have  seen  indicates 
that  that  would  be  the  prime  purpose  for 
the  purchase  of  the  wheat.  It  seems  to 
me  that  would  not  be  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  On  the  question  of  the 
possible  grain  deal,  it  seems  to  me  we 
really  must  de[>end  upon  the  President. 
It  is  to  be  a  one-shot  operation.  It 
would  not  feed  a  coiuatry  for  very  long — 
either  the  Russians  or  the  satellites  or 
anybody  else.  It  possibly  represents,  in 
the  President's  armory,  an  opportunity 
he  does  not  wish  to  forgo,  feeling  It 
would  result  in  the  Russians  discussing 
problems  with  us.  It  might  bear  fruit. 
There  are  other  proposals  in  the  wind 
which  could  be  consummated  which 
could  be  of  tremendous  value  to  the  free 
world. 

I  believe  Senators  could  all  agree  at 
least  with  my  main  thesis.  This  is  my 
main  thesis:  We  must  be  sure  that  if  the 
one  grain  deal  is  allowed  it  will  not  repre- 
sent the  beginning  of  a  new  policy.  It 
could  be  allowed,  for  reasons  the  Presi- 
dent considered  to  be  in  the  national 
interest.  We  should  be  sure  that  this 
would  be  a  one-shot  transaction,  with 
the  President  acting  as  the  chief  foreign 
policy  negotiator,  saying,  "Go  along  with 
me  on  this;  It  Is  very  valuable  to  the 
United  States:  I  want  to  do  it."  That  is 
really  what  I  am  arguing  for. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  a  part  of  it. 
I  think  we  can  meet  on  common  ground 
if  we  expand  that  generality  a  little. 

The  Senator  implied,  at  least,  a  con- 
cession from  the  Soviet  Union  is  in  the 
interests  of  the  free  world.  I  agree  to 
that.  This  should  not  be  a  sale  of  wheat 
for  gold  or  a  sale  of  wheat  for  hard  cur- 
rency, but  instead  the  sale  of  wheat  to 
the  Soviet  Union  at  a  time  when  they 
obviously  need  it,  or  they  would  not  be- 
gin to  talk  about  making  any  kind  of 
arrangement,  in  exchange  for  some  real 
concessions  to  freedom  and  liberty. 

Either  the  Senator  from  New  York  or  I 
could  list  a  dozen  concessions,  any  one 
of  which  would  represent  a  good  quid 
pro  quo,  but  to  bail  the  Soviet  Union 
out  for  sterile  gold,  when  they  need  the 
wheat  so  very  much,  is  not  a  good  con- 
cession. 

This  decision  should  be  made  within 
the  framework  that  regardless  of  our 
balance  of  payments,  we  do  not  need 
gold  or  hard  currency  as  much  as  Russia 
needs  wheat.  We  need  concessions  for 
the  free  world.  The  whole  purpose  in 
having  a  favorable  balance  of  payments 
and  a  favorable  gold  supply  is  to  help  the 
free  world.  So  this  kind  of  deal  should 
be  based  on  concessions  which  strengthen 
the  free  world,  and  not  on  the  vague 
generality  that  we  are  warming  up  our 
relations,  and  that  perhaps  the  Kremlin 
will  be  more  friendly  toward  the  free 
world  if  we  bail  them  out.  A  stronger 
U.S.S.R.  is  not  a  friendlier  U.S.SJl. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin and  I  are  not  far  apart,  but  we 
are  apart  on  this  point:  I  would  be  for 
the  President's  making  the  deal,  if  he 
thought  it  desirable,  provided  it  would 
not  be  the  beginning  of  new  trade  rela- 
tions, but  that  it  would  be  done  for  this 
one  time  under  these  conditions  and  in 
the  national  Interest. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
said,  we  do  not  need  gold  that  much.  I 
agree.  I  do  not  care  how  pessimistic  one 
may  be  about  our  gold  stocks  or  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  We  have  discussed 
that  subject  before.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  But  it  is  also  important  to  note 
that  the  Russians  do  not  need  the  wheat 
that  much.  They  will  get  along  without 
it.  We  have  seen  them  do  it  before.  If 
they  cannot  get  along  without  it.  they 
will  buy  it  elsewhere.  So  I  do  not  think 
this  is  the  ball  game. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  As  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  TalmadceI 
pointed  out  yesterday,  the  only  surplus 
wheat  left  in  the  world — the  only  addi- 
tional wheat  available  to  the  U.SJ3.R.— is 
from  this  country.  Canada  cannot  send 
Russia  any  more  wheat,  and  there  ia 
some  question  whether  she  can  send  $500 
million  worth.  Russia  bought  all  she 
could  from  Australia.  Europe  had  a  bad 
crop  this  year.  TTiere  is  no  significant 
amount  of  wheat  available  anywhere.  If 
Russia  is  to  get  more  wheat  Russia  would 
have  to  come  to  us.  That  may  put  us  in 
a  position  in  which  we  could  require  that 
a  significant  price  be  paid  for  the  wheat. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  cannot  say 
that  Russia  must  come  to  us.    I  would 
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back  with  nay  life  the  Senator's  agrioul- 
tural  assessment,  and  his  knowledge  in 
that  field,  and  his  sincerity,  but  the  Sen- 
ator cannot  tell  me  that  the  Soviet  must 
have  this  wheat  That  is  not  true.  I  do 
not  tliink  they  must  have  it.  They  will 
do  without  it.  They  would  like  to  hav^it. 
but  they  can  do  without  it.  as  they  h$ve 
done  before.  With  the  repression  ,  in 
their  society,  they  will  get  through. 

This  Is  the  focal  point  of  the  discis- 
sion: It  is  not  a  matter  of  life  or  deajth. 
Surely,  they  want  the  wheat,  but  it  is  »ot 
a  matter  of  "make  or  break."  We 
would  have  to  view  this  as  a  one-ti|ne 
deal,  if  we  were  to  get  an  advantage  f  r^m 
it.  provided  it  does  not  l)ack  us  into  a 
trade  deal,  but  we  should  leave  it  a4  a 
unit,  single  decision  for  the  President,  to 
make.  i 

I  express  the  hope  that  the  Presidant 
would  give  us  that  assurance.  It  would 
be  extremely  valuable  to  the  opponents 
of  the  one-time  deal,  and  to  the  puo- 
ponents.  It  would  be  very  helpful  if  tjie 
President  would  say  to  us.  "If  I  approve 
the  wheat  deal,  it  does  not  represent  any- 
thing but  a  one-time  commitment.  (Xir 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  would 
remain  the  same.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  diflcuss  with  them  what  we  will  ^o 
and  what  they  will  do  in  a  trade  deal,  bpt 
this  is  not  it." 

Such  an  assurance  would  take  tiie 
"heat"  out  of  the  entire  problem.  T 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  ba4lc 
thrust  of  the  Senator's  excellent  speech 
is  that  there  should  be  a  comprehensive 
discussion  of  our  trade  policy  vls-a-v(is 
the  Soviet  bloc.  The  Senator  from  Kea- 
tucky  [Mr.  Coopral  made  an  exceUent 
speech  on  that  subject  the  other  day, 
in  which  he  indicated  that  the  one-shot 
approach  is  perhaps  not  worthy  of  «s 
at  this  time.  This  decision  should  be 
a  matter  of  overall  trade  policy,  in  whioh 
we  decide  on  our  trade  policy,  and  noit. 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  what  we  should  do 
In  this  case.  It  should  be  decided  on  the 
basis  of  the  overall  policy  as  to  what  Is 
in  the  interest  of  the  free  world.  The 
thrust  of  the  Senator's  speech  is  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Let  me  appraise  that 
statement  so  we  can  determine  where  t*ie 
differences  are  and  where  we  meet.  We 
differ  in  that  I  do  not  believe  the  one- 
shot  deal  is  that  important.  It  Is  imporf- 
tant  that  we  not  back  ourselves  into  It 
general  trade  policy  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  btisis  of  the  proposed  wheat 
sale.  I  would  rather  turn  everything 
down  if  that  is  what  is  to  happen.  i 
The  one  narrow  point  with  which  I  di) 
not  agree  is  that  this  deal  makes  or 
breaks  that  policy.  I  would  leave  the  de^ 
dsion  in  this  one  case  to  the  President!. 
That  is  the  narrow,  sole  basis  on  which  it 
should  be  done.  Other  than  that 
think  we  agree  on  what  we  must  do 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  thi 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield  to  the  Senatot 
from  Kentucky.  j 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  read  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  entitled.  "A  New  Look  a^ 
East-West  Trade."    I  think  it  is  the  mos| 
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comprehensive  statement  that  has  been 
made  on  this  subject  in  the  Senate. 

It  is  not  the  first  initiative  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  taken  in 
this  field.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  say- 
ing that  last  year,  when  the  Export 
Control  Act  was  before  the  Senate,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  obtained  recog- 
nition of  the  Importance  of  the  coordi- 
nation of  Western  policies  regarding 
trade  with  the  Communist  bloc  by  offer- 
ing an  amendment,  which  was  enacted 
into  law. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  COOPER.    I  think  he  also  made 
an  able  initiative  by  calling  for  the  re- 
form of  the  monetary  system  of  the  free 
world  and  an  examination  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  international  credit.    I  notice 
that  it  has  been  followed  by  a  good  deal 
of  action  of  our  own  Government  and 
recently  by  discussions  which  are  being 
held    in    Washington    by   bankers    and 
finance  ministers  from  all  countries  of 
the  world  who  are  here  for  the  armual 
meeting  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.    So  I  am  impressed  by  his  speech. 
To  come  for  a  moment  to  the  proposed 
sale  of  wheat  to  Russia.  I  commented  on 
it  briefiy  yesterday.   While  I  do  not  think 
I  am  going  to  make  the  decision,  or  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  going  to  make 
the  decision— the  President  is  the  one 
who   is  going  to  make  the  decision — I 
said  I  did  not  favor  the  sale  of  wheat  to 
Russia,  and  I  based  my  Judgment  on 
these  grounds:   I  believe  it  cannot  be 
contradicted  that  the  existing  policy  of 
Congress,  at  least  until  this  time,  is  that 
trade  with  Russia  and  the  Communist- 
dominated  countries  is  not  favored,  and 
in  some  cases  is  expressly  prohibited. 

In  the  case  of  wheat,  which  is  a  sub- 
sidized commodity,  there  has  been  an  ex- 
press declaration  of  Congress  that  in  no 
circimistances.  at  least  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  policy  of  Congress,  should  a 
subsidized  agricultural  commodity  of 
any  kind  be  transferred  to  the  U.S.SJi. 
by  any  means.  I  think  that  is  the  poUcy. 
I  agree  that  the  President,  acting  on 
his  own  Judgment,  as  to  what  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  this  country,  can  permit 
the  issuance  of  an  export  license  to  sell 
the  wheat. 

My  thought  about  the  subject  is  that  I 
do  not  see  any  reason  why  we  should 
make  the  sale  based  on  any  ground  of 
great  interest  to  the  United  States. 

I  said  that  if  the  wheat  were  to  be  sold 
to  relieve  hunger  In  Soviet  Russia,  I  did 
rwt  think  there  would  be  much  disagree- 
ment about  the  sale,  because  the  relief 
of  hunger  is  a  traditional  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

If  it  should  represent  an  initiative  in 
a  new  trade  policy,  it  might  have  some 
significance,  but  we  were  told,  in  our  con- 
sultations, it  did  not  do  that.  So  it 
seemed  to  me  the  only  reason  we  would 
do  it  would  be  to  secure  the  money. 

We  need  the  money,  but  It  did  not 
seem  very  much  In  the  tradition  of  a 
great  coimtry,  like  the  United  States,  to 
enter  Into  such  an  isolated  transaction 
merely  to  obtain  dollars  or  gold. 

If  we  entered  Into  this  transaction, 
any  Inhibitions  that  were  held  by  any 


country  regarding  tiie  sale  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  Russia  would  be 
removed. 

Of  course  the  expressed  policy  of  Con- 
gress is  that  It  cannot  be  sold  to  any 
Communist-dominated  country.  If  it  is 
done  without  any  definite  change  in  pol- 
icy, this  could  remove  some  of  the  in- 
hibitions against  the  sale  or  transfer  of 
other  products  to  those  coimtries.  stra- 
tegic or  otherwise.  Before  we  begin  a 
change  in  what  is  the  established  policy 
of  Congress — and  I  must  say  it  has  been 
the  established  policy  of  the  executive 
branch,  too — the  whole  subject  of  East- 
West  trade  ought  to  be  considered  in 
consultation  with  our  allies,  and  if  a  new 
policy  is  to  be  estabhshed,  it  ought  to  be 
clearly  defined.  I  beheve  there  should 
be  consultation  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress; and  on  whatever  grounds  the  Pres- 
ident moves,  they  should  be  clearly  de- 
fined. I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  acting  on 
a  transaction-by-transaction  basis,  and 
least  of  all  for  the  purpose  of  getting  our 
hands  on  Russian  gold.  We  need  the 
money,  of  course,  but  we  do  not  need  it 
that  badly. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  fine  contribution.  I  believe  what  he 
has  said  sharpens  the  areas  of  agreement 
which  are  much  wider  between  him  and 
myself,  because  we  have  the  same  atti- 
tude toward  a  broad  trade  deal,  and  I 
have  gone  to  some  pains  to  specify  in 
detail  what  those  conditions  should  be. 

An  argument  has  also  been  made  that 
trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc  would  help 
Cuba  and   that  the   Canadian   sale  of 
wheat  to  Russia  for  Cuba  Involves  a  very 
serious  breach  In  U.S.  efforts  for  eco- 
nomic and  political  Isolation  of  the  Cas- 
tro regime.    What  the  Canadians  have 
done  is  said  to  strengthen  the  Soviet  posi- 
tion In  Cuba,  by  allowing  the  Soviets  to 
take  the  credit  for  alleviating  the  food 
shortage.    Two  facts  can  be  noted  in  con- 
nection with  this  argument:  First,  our 
own  export  controls  toward  Cuba  still 
permit  Cuban  purchase  of  consumable 
food  and  medicines,  since  our  objective 
is  not  to  starve  the  Cuban  people  who 
have  to  live  under  the  Castro  regime,  nor 
to  encourage  the  development  of  disease 
and  pestilence.    Second,  the  heavy  cost 
of  maintaining  minimum  economic  con- 
ditions In  Cuba  still  falls  on  the  USSR. 
where  It  should  fall,  even  though  they 
have  to  buy  wheat  in  Canada.    In  fact, 
the  cost  is  considerably  greater  to  the 
Soviets  in  gold  than  It  would  be  If  they 
were  able  to  supply  their  own  grain  to 
Cuba,  because  they  have  to  spend  scarce 
foreign  exchange  to  buy  It. 

Then  there  is  the  argument  that  our 
farmers  recognize  the  inconsistency  of  a 
free  world  policy  whereby  we  alone  at- 
tempt to  blockade  the  Communist  world, 
but  they  expect  something  better  than  a 
capitulation  to  "greedy  motives  for  the 
quick  profit"  instead  of  to  plan  for  the 
ultimate  success  and  security  of  freedom. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  our  policy  for 
the  past  15  years  of  placing  the  morality 
of  our  cause  above  export  trade— of 
denying  any  possible  help  to  the  Com- 
munist cause — was  sound.  The  real 
question,  however,  is  not  whether  we 
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have  been  right  or  wrong  up  to  now,  or 
whether  a  moral  position  is  better  than 
a  profit  position. 

The  essential  question  is:  What  policy 
will  best  serve  our  national  interest — and 
the  cause  of  freedom — under  present  cir- 
cumstances? 

The  burden  of  proof  in  answering  this 
question  is  upon  those  who  would  in- 
crease trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc.  That 
is  what  I  am  trying  to  explore  In  this 
speech.  At  the  same  time  I  want  to 
set  forth  the  conditions  which  would  add 
the  necessary  weight  to  the  balance  in 
favor  of  a  new  policy  as  against  our 
present  policy;  conditions  for  negotia- 
tion which,  if  met,  would  make  a  change 
of  policy  definitely  in  the  national  in- 
terest. 

This  Is  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that, 
as  a  practical  matter,  we  have  not  really 
been  blockading  the  Communist  world, 
but  only  Cuba  and  Communist  China, 
and  I  feel  this  should  continue  by  all 
means. 

It  can  also  be  argued  that  an  increased 
volume  of  U.S.  exports  of  food  and  in- 
dustrial commodities  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Soviet  Government  to  mod- 
ernize Its  domestic  Industry  and  Increase 
the  productivity  of  its  capital  and  labor 
resources;  and  that  more  of  its  domestic 
resources  and  personnel  could  be  di- 
verted toward  military  production  and  to 
stepped  up  efforts  for  economic  assist- 
ance to  developing  countries.  But  the 
importance  of  such  trade  to  the  Soviet 
economy  should  not  be  exaggerated. 

In  aggregate  terms,  this  trade  is  not 
of  major  significance  to  the  Soviet  bloc — 
except  perhaps  psychologically.  Total 
imports  from  nonbloc  sources  represent 
less  than  1  percent  of  Soviet  gross  na- 
tional product.  Imports  from  the  in- 
dustrialized nonbloc  countries,  which 
provide  machinery  and  equipment  of 
principal  value  to  the  Soviet  economy, 
represent  only  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
Soviet  gross  national  product. 

This  trade  obviously  could  not  appre- 
ciably affect  the  Soviet  Union's  military 
capability  or  long-term  economic  growth. 
Soviet  military  capabihty  is  based  on  its 
own  advanced  weapons  technology. 
The  Soviet  Union  would  be  no  more  likely 
to  become  dependent  upon  Western 
sources  for  military  designs  and  produc- 
tion than  the  United  States  would  be  in- 
clined to  rely  on  Soviet  sources  for  Amer- 
ican military  development. 

This  leaves  the  question  of  whether  the 
total  denial  of  western  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union  might  appreciably  affect 
Soviet  economic  growth.  It  seems  highly 
unlikely  that  this  would  be  possible,  be- 
cause our  allies  are  now  conducting  sub- 
stantial trtwJe  with  the  bloc  and  Soviet 
'industry  is  broadly  based  on  domestic 
materials  and  resources.  As  far  as  its 
agricultural  sector  is  concerned,  Soviet 
difficulties  there  are  basically  the  result 
of  institutional  defects  which  are  so  In- 
grained in  the  Communist  system  that  it 
is  difficult  to  visualize  how  they  could  be 
cured,  short  of  abandoning  that  system. 
This,  in  fact,  is  what  has  happened  in 
the  Communist  countries  which  have 
made  progress  in  agriculture.  In  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia,  agricultural  production 


has  been  placed  on  an  almost  completely 
free  and  individual  basis,  and  this  is  a 
development  we  certainly  should  wel- 
come. In  the  Soviet  Union  problems  of 
inadequate  incentives,  ineffective  pro- 
curement and  distribution,  and  the  inef- 
ficiencies Inherent  in  collectivized  or 
state  farming  are  the  governing  fac- 
tors, rather  than  specific  import  require- 
ments from  the  West. 

For  these  reasons,  If  a  ban  were  im- 
]x>sed  because  of  serious  new  East- West 
tensions,  the  denial  of  Western  exports 
to  the  Soviet  Union  might  at  most  have 
a  short-term  disruptive  effect  on  Soviet 
economic  planning  at  a  given  time;  but 
if  there  was  substantial  trade  which  could 
be  cut  off,  it  would  have  a  much  more 
disruptive  effect.  Trade  with  the  West 
as  a  general  matter,  however,  must  nec- 
essarily be  a  marginal  factor  in  the  per- 
formance and  potentialities  of  the  Soviet 
economy. 

On  balance,  therefore,  the  potential 
advantages  of  increased  United  States- 
U.S.S.R.  trade — on  the  terms  I  propose 
and  considering  its  order  of  magnitude — 
would  outweigh  the  disadvantages. 

In  analyzing  the  problem  of  East-West 
trade  from  the  standpoint  of  the  na- 
tional Interest  over  the  years  since  this 
Second  World  War,  the  United  States  has 
viewed  that  interest  as  being  Involved 
in  four  particular  areas. 

First,  the  possible  strategic  contribu- 
tion of  exports  to  the  Soviet  bloc;  second, 
the  use  by  the  bloc  of  trade  and  related 
long-term  credits  as  a  means  of  pene- 
trating the  less-developed  countries  in 
ways  that  may  threaten  the  growth  of 
independent  regimes;  third,  the  poten- 
tial of  the  bloc  to  disrupt  world  markets ; 
and,  fourth,  the  possibility  that  certain 
of  the  Western  allies  may  become  unduly 
dependent  ujwn  Soviet  bloc  supplies  or 
markets. 

A  variety  of  actions  and  programs  have 
been  undertaken  over  the  years  to 
minimize  these  risks.  The  multilateral 
Coordinating  Committee — Cocom — pro- 
gram has  placed  restraints  on  strategic 
exports  and  transshipments.  The  U.S. 
foreign  aid  program,  in  collaboration 
with  the  foreign  aid  programs  of  other 
Western  countries,  has  been  used  as  flex- 
ibly as  possible  to  counter  Soviet  penetra- 
tion in  less-developed  countries  and  to 
augment  Western  influence. 

The  new  and  uncommitted  countries 
have  been  encouraged  to  associate  them- 
selves with  the  multilateral  trade  and  fl- 
nancial  institutions  and  the  Western  sys- 
tem of  international  trade  and  payments. 
Joint  Western  efforts  have  been  made  to 
deal  with  such  special  problems  of  trade 
vulnerability  as  those  involving  Greece 
or  Turkey.  Soviet  activities  in  interna- 
tional commodity  markets  such  as  oil  or 
tin  have  been  the  subject  of  Western 
collaboration.  Efforts  have  been  made 
through  International  commodity  studies 
or  agreements  to  meet  the  marketing 
problems  of  less-developed  countries  and 
reduce  their  vulnerability  to  Soviet  bi- 
lateral trade  machinations. 

IV.    TH«    BASIS    OF   VHTTKD    STATES-SOVtrT   TRAOK 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  examine 
the  postwar  record  of  United  States - 


Soviet  trade  and  the  prospects  for  Its 
expansion. 

TRZ    POerWAK   KECOKO    IN    BKIZr 

The  movement  of  goods  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  proceeding  at  a  low  level  during 
the  past  15  years.  The  main  reason  for 
the  reduced  exchange  of  merchandise 
has  been,  of  course,  the  state  of  strained 
political  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries since  the  early  years  of  the  postwar 
period.  The  critical  year  in  our  trade 
relations  was  1948,  a  year  in  which  the 
Soviet  Government  engaged  in  a  series 
of  aggressive  acts  designed  to  expand 
the  political  domain  of  communism. 
We  responded,  in  part,  with  a  compre- 
hensive procedure  of  administrative  re- 
strictions over  the  shipment  of  strategic 
commodities  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
allies. 

In  the  wake  of  our  strategic  controls, 
the  dollar  value  of  U.S.  merchandise  ex- 
ports to  the  U.S.S.R.  dropped  from  $149 
million  in  1947  to  $28  million  in  1948. 
One  year  later,  the  level  of  shipments 
declined  still  further  to  $6.6  million. 
During  the  following  5  years,  1950  to  1955, 
U.S.  exp>orts  to  the  Soviet  Union  slumped 
below  the  level  of  $1  million.  A  steady, 
if  slow,  rise  began  thereafter,  which  car- 
ried the  level  of  exports  upward  from  $3.8 
million  in  1956  to  $42.7  million  in  1961. 
Last  year,  however,  a  marked  decline  took 
place;  Soviet  purchases  in  this  market  in 
1962,  for  unexplained  reasons,  dropped  to 
$15.2  million. 

As  far  as  our  imports  from  Russia  are 
concerned,  the  inflow  of  merchandise 
also  declined  with  the  onset  of  political 
tensions  between  East  and  West,  but  not 
quite  as  precipitantly.  The  important 
restrictive  measure  taken  by  the  U5. 
Congress  in  this  area,  enacted  in  June 
1951,  was  to  revoke  the  most-favored- 
nation  status  of  the  U.SJ3.R.  This  ac- 
tion resulted  in  raising  the  customs 
tariff  rates  on  all  dutiable  goods  arriving 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  Throughout  this  pe- 
riod, as  a  whole,  imports  from  the  Soviet 
Union  declined  steadily,  moving  down- 
ward from  a  figure  of  $86.8  million  in 
1948  to  $16.4  million  in  1962. 

thk  econollic  basis  or  unites  states-sovitt 
tram; 

The  Soviet  Union,  with  a  volimie  of 
exports  valued  at  close  to  $7  billion  in 
1962,  ranks  fifth  among  the  major  trad- 
ing nations.  From  the  standpoint  of  In- 
dustrial production,  by  contrast,  the 
U.S.SJl.  is  the  second  largest  producer 
in  the  world.  However,  70  percent  of 
Russia's  trade  transactions  are  concen- 
trated within  the  Soviet  bloc.  Outside 
the  bloc,  on  the  other  hand,  Russia  cur- 
rently exports — and  imports — at  the 
rate  of  $2  billion  a  year,  an  amount 
roughly  equal  to  that  of  a  country  like 
Switzerland  or  Australia. 

As  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, Russia  has  never  been  an  im- 
portant factor  In  our  trade.  During  the 
best  years  In  our  commercial  relations, 
such  as  1936  to  1938,  shipments  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  accounted  for  1.6  percent  of  all 
our  merchandise  exports.  Only  during 
the  depression  years.  1930  to  1931,  which 
coincided  with  the  first  5 -year  plan  in  the 
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U^.SJl..  did  our  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union  reach  the  proportion  of  3  |o  4 
percent  of  our  total  exports.  The  high- 
est level  ever  attained  in  our  commodity 
shipments  to  the  U.S.S.R.  came  during 
World  War  11,  when  as  much  as  24.3  per- 
cent of  all  our  exported  goods  went  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  in  support  of  our  common 
war  effort. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  through- 
out the  period  of  marked  fluctuations 
in  the  level  of  our  exports  to  Russia^  up 
until  1948,  imports  frcMH  that  country 
hovered  near  1  percent  of  our  total 
imports. 

The  main  economic  impulse  for  the 
exchange  of  goods  between  this  country 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  is  provided  by  the  very 
real  and  continuing  Soviet  interest  in 


Tabi-k  X.—V.t 


Country 


ToUl. 


Canada,  taclodinit  Newfoundland 

20  American  Republics.. '.'.'."." 

Weat»?m  Europe  ' '".'"..".".'.'.'SS.'. 

East«m  Europe  and  Soviet  blo<B  lii  Asfa*"!"""" 

Western  Asia> ,, 

SoutJiern,  aoutbeastern,  and  eastern  Asia.""""!' 

Abica 

Other  free  world  areas  » "  " 


Total. 


Canada,  IncIudinR  Newfoundland 

20  .American  Republics 

Western  Europe  ' ".^ 

Eastern  Kurope  and  Soviet  bloc  in  Asiall! 

Western  Asia  ' 

Southern,  southeastern,  and  eastern  AMa 

Africa 

Other  fre«  world  areas  .............. ... 

Unclassified  ' . ---" 


the  wide  range  of  equipment  produced  by 
the  factories  and  mills  of  the  United 
States. 

In  a  typical  prewar  year  like  1938,  for 
example,  two-thirds  of  all  Soviet  pro- 
curement in  this  market  consisted  of 
machinery.  Metals  and  chemicals  made 
up  most  of  the  balance  of  their  pur- 
chases. At  the  same  time,  the  amount 
of  machinery  bought  in  this  country  rep- 
resented 55  percent  of  the  total  value  of 
machinery  imports  into  the  U.S.S.R., 
from  all  sources. 

Over  the  years,  too,  there  has  been  a 
continuing,  modest  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  American  business  community  in 
a  number  of  Soviet  commodities.  Purs, 
manganese  and  chrome  ores,  platinum, 
crude   drugs   and    food   delicacies  have 


been  most  prominent  among  these.  In 
contrast  with  Western  Europe,  however, 
there  is  little  need  in  the  United  States 
for  the  bulk  of  Russia's  traditional  ex^ 
port  commodities,  which  consist  largely 
of  farm  products,  timber,  paper,  fuels, 
ores,  and  other  minerals.  In  normal 
trading  years,  therefore,  Soviet  pur- 
chases in  this  market  have  tended  to 
exceed  their  sales  by  a  margin  of  more 
than  two  to  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  several  tables  as  part  of 
my  presentation  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


.  c»ports  and  importi  by  anas,  J056~S2,  and  Januam-March  1964 
[In  millions  of  dollar.sj 


1956 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1960 


1961 


1962 


January- 
March  1963 


Exports  InrludinK  reexports  ' 


17,020 


4,036 

3,778 

6,-220 

11 

406 

2,307 

688 

485 


19.001 


3,939 

4,679 

6,766 

88 

411 

2.980 

606 

556 


15, 926 


3,439 

4.085 

4.514 

113 

423 

2.235 

618 

498 


15,926 


3.748 

3.  .526 

4,. 535 

89 

441 

2.315 

691 

581 


18. 882 


3,709 

3.478 

6,318 

194 

482 

3,166 

786 

780 


19,143 


643 
415 
287 
133 
515 
597 
831 
T22 


19.474 


3,830 

3.2-22 

6.371 

125 

568 

3,,Vi6 

9N0 

822 


4.684 


881 

nun 
I.  urn 

21 
121 

ytt! 

211 
IM 


General  imports 


12,774 


941 
630 
890 

73 
307 
682 
681 
633 

28 


13,266 


3.042 

3.769 

3,078 

66 

262 

1,718 

683 

696 

32 


•13.266 


2.966 

3,689 

3,207 

68 

351 

1,642 

668 

674 

34 


15,627 


3.362 

3.602 

4,523 

88 

345 

2.250 

679 

768 

20 


16.017 


3,153 

3,538 

4,186 

84 

312 

2.406 

627 

703 

19 


14,713 


3,270 

3,213 

4,058 

85 

324 

2,256 

672 

832 

4 


16,396 


3,657 

3.386 

4.542 

82 

'2«8 

2.664 

7.W 

9H4 

25 


3,960 


836 

806 

1.066 

17 

66 

664 

lUO 

262 

3 


'  Figurw  for  198&-6-2  exclude  '  special  category"  erix>rts  which,  for  security  reasons 
may  not  be  reported  by  destination.  Data  for  1966-60  have  tteen  adiu.fU«d  howeviT 
to  include  aviation  fuel  and  lubricating  oils  which  yfen  removed  from  "sDccial  cate- 
gory     In  1960.  »^A.u.i  ^^K: 

I  Turkey  b  Inctaded  with  Wertern  Europe  and  eiihided  from  Western  Asia 
^  .  ii"*^.^'^°'^|P***'***'^  ">  '^«  Western  Hemisphere,  Canal  Zone,  Gibraltar 
andlslands  In  the  .VIe<liU>rranean.  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  other  Oceania 
•  Estimated  total  which  includes  adjustments  fot  changes  in  statistical  coverage 

Table  B.—  U.S.  exports  to  and  imports  from  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  bloc  in  Asia,  1956-62,  and  January- March  1963 
[In  thonsanda  of  doUarg] 


resulting  from  the  shift  to  new  Ubnlatlng  procedures  durinR  the  year.      Area  figures 
only  partlaUy  adjust«»d,  overstate  ijnjwrUs  in  1968  by  apjiroximately  $33  000  000 

Consists  mainly  of  uranium  shipments  for  which  country  oi  origin  detail  are  not 
available  for  security  reasons.  ».»""» 

Oenkbal  NOTE.-Date  in  Uiis  table  have  been  adjii.sted,  for  all  periods  shown 
to  include  Imports  of  uranium  ore  and  ex|)ort  of  uranium  and  other  nuclear  mau>rials. 

Source:  "Export  Control,"  64th  quarterly  report,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


Country 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1969 

'       1960 

1961 

1962 

January - 
March  1963 

Exports  Including  reexports « 

Sovtot  bloc  countries,  total 

11,246 

86,104 

113, 130 

8»,r2 

193,853 

133,331 

126,140 

21,365 

Albania 

Bulgaria 

>--•••- •««.......... 

11,246 

ii' 

766 
441 

i'ooi' 

86,096 

c") 

a;  004 

366 

5,'3ao" 

977 

73,069' 

966 

3,504 

'9 

»9 

113,136 

i»' 

1,477 
382 

7 
1,664 

89,260 

763 

2,460 
973 

193,863 

2 

73 

4.473 

4,042 

133,334 

136,136 

21.365 

Cit>cho8lovakia IIIIIIIIII 

47 
7,386 
2,776 

S3 

7,172 
1.696 

85 

East  Qemiaoy . . 

2,111 

Estonia „ 

Hungary I " 

Latvia * 

559 

1,119 

1,650 

824 

""143,696" 
1.360 
38,440 

1,340 
2,911 

7i"79i" 

1,404 

42,662 

»7 

•7 

836 

4,887 

1 

94.464 

803 

15,253 

•4 

M 

1.290 

Lltboanla . ..     

Poland ;; 

Rumania ..... 

XJS.S.R 

Asian  countrtee 

3723' 

4«4 
3,833 

""i65,"i80 

871 

3.416 

«6 

»6 

74,"  7»' 

1,830 

7,398 

*3 

2.(166 

.-J23 

11.883 

230 

2,828 

China  Includtaig  Maoetarte. . 

Outer  Mongolia        

North  Korea 

/_ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  B.—V^.  exports  to  and  imports  from  oountrie*  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Hoc  in  Asia,  1956-6t,  and  January-March 

196S — ContinQed 

[In  tbooaods  of  doDan] 


Country 


loss 


IM7 


itas 


Soviet  bloc  countries,  total. 

Eastern  European  ootmtries 

Albania. 

Bulgaria 

Ciechoslovakia 

East  Oermany................ 

Estonia ................. 

•    Hungary . 

Latvia 

Lithuania 

Poland 

Rumania .. 

U.S.S.R 

Asian  countries 

China  including  Manchuria.. 

Outer  Mongolia .......... 

North  Korea .......... 


IKO 


1900 


1961 


10C3 


January- 
March  1963 


General  imports 


72,754 


66,453 

103 

436 

6,960 

6,465 


1,162 


27,402 

877 

24,468 

7,301 

223 

7,078 


66,616 


61,332 

105 

459 

7,911 

4,881 

2 

729 

263 

3 

30,001 

474 

16.504 

4,284 

99 

4,186 


68,096 


63,499 

04 

700 

7,787 

6,073 

1 

1,285 

6 

m 

29,683 

373 

17.497 

4,697 

142 

4.463 

2 


88.164 


80,936 

127 

965 

11.961 

4,137 

(•) 

2,060 
13 


31,867 

1,205 

28,611 

7,218 

200 

7,016 

3 


83.860 


80.036 

65 

781 

12,214 

3,153 


1,809 

2 

13 

38,809 

1,461 

22.629 

2,014 

263 

2,658 

3 


84.641 


81.069 
74 
1,248 
0,286 
2,620 
2 
2,024 


s 


41,816 
1,362 

23,228 

3,672 

447 

3,126 


82,380 


78,809 

123 

1.187 

9,069 

3,006 

1.811 
1 


S 


936 

626 

16,180 

3,481 

242 

3.238 

1 


17,462 


17,067 

31 

384 

2,380 

1,076 

3 

461 


10,247 

129 

2,366 

SftS 

65 

330 


«  Exports  exclude  "special  category"  classes. 
>  Less  than  $600. 

»  Figures  shown  include  printed  matter  under  general  license  and  shipments  to  diplo- 
matic missions  of  friendly  foreign  countries. 

Note.— Exports  are  shown  by  country  of  destination.  Imports  are  credited  to  the 
country  In  which  the  merchandise  was  originally  ;)roduced,  not  necessarily  the  country 
from  which  purchases  and  shipments  w  ere  mailc.  General  Imports  represent  merchan- 
dise entered  immediately  upon  arrival  into  merchandising  or  consumption  channels 
plus  commodities  entered  into  bonded  customs  warehouses  for  storage. 

United  States  exports  to  North  Korea  were  embargoed  July  1960,  and  those  to  Com- 
munist China,  Manchuria,  and  Outer  Mongolia  were  embargoed  the  following  Decem- 
ber. On  Mar.  1,  1981,  general  export  licenses  to  Eastern  European  countries  were  re- 
voked and  tlie  requirement  of  prior  approval  by  Ucense  was  extended  to  cover  all 
eximrts  to  this  area.  On  July  26,  1964,  exports  to  North  Vietnam  were  embargoed. 
Since  mld-1954  the  policy  with  respect  to  exports  of  nonstrategic  goods  to  Eastern 
Eurnjiean  countries  has  been  libemlized  to  some  extent.  In  particular,  a  less  restrictive 
policy  with  respect  to  Poland  has  been  pursued  since  August  1967.  Pursuant  to  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1961,  benefits  of  trade  agreement  tariff  coneesslons 
were  withdrawn  from  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  satellites  and  an  embargo  was  imposed  on 
the  imporUUlon  of  certain  furs  from  China  and  the  U.S.S.R.  On  Apr.  28, 1956,  a  general 


license,  GL8A,  was  established  authoriiing  the  exportation  without  a  validated  Ucense 
of  certain  commodities  to  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Ciechoelovakia,  East  Germany,  Estonia 
Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Outer  Mongolia,  Poland,  Rumania,  and  the  U  S  8  R 
except  the  Maritime  Province. 

Controls  over  Imports  of  Chinese  and  North  Korean  merchandise  arc  exercised  by 
the  Treasury  Deparonent  under  Foreign  Assets  Control  Regulations  Issued  Dec  17, 
1960.  Under  these  regulations  the  importation  of  Chinese  goods  Ls  prohibited  without 
license  by  the  Treasury  Department,  and  it  is  contrary  to  the  present  policy  of  that 
agency  to  license  such  imports.  Some  items  of  Chinese  origin,  nowever,  continue  to 
appear  In  the  statistical  records  of  U.S.  Imports.  For  example,  dutiable  Chinese 
merchandise  brought  into  the  United  States  and  stored  in  bonded  customs  warehouses 
prior  to  the  efTectfvc  date  of  the  import  control  regulations  is  coimtcd  in  Import  for 
consumption  statistics  at  the  time  of  withdrawal  from  warehouse.  Duty-free  merchan- 
dise permitted  entry  for  customs  Inspection  but  sebsequently  rcjocted  when  deter- 
mined to  be  of  Chinese  origin,  may  also  be  counted  in  tlie  statistics.  The  flpiues  may 
also  Include  Imports  licensed  to  avoid  undue  hardship  to  Arms  and  Individuals  who 
acquired  the  Chinese  merchandise  in  good  faith  and  imports,  from  3d  countries  of 
Chinese  products  In  which  all  Chtaese  interests  had  ceased  by  Dec.  17,  1050.  In  Ij  S 
Import  statistics,  goods  of  Chinese  origin  are  credited  to  China  regardless  of  the  country 
from  which  they  came. 


Table  C. —  U.S.  exports  to  Eastern  Europe  by  principal  commodities,  1960,  1961,  and  1962 

[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Commodity 


Total - 


Dairy  products 

Barley,  except  pearl  barley 

Corn,  except  seed 

drain  sorghums .  _ 

lUce.  milled 

Wheat 

Soybean  oilcake  and  meal 

E(llbl»  vegetable  fats  and  oils 

Hides  and  skins,  raw,  except  fur. 

Tallow,  inedible 

Kubbcr,  synthetic. 

Soybeans l 

Flaxseed 

Soybean  oil,  crude.  Inedible. 
Tobacco  and  manufactures.. 
Hops. 


Total  to  Eastern  Europe 


U60 


Eastern  Europe,  excluding  U.S.S.R." 


U.S.S.R. 


1061 


103.863 


828 

li815 

4,307 

4,872 


74,013 

648 

4,350 

4,315 

3,188 

486 

76 


Cotton,  immanufactured ....1. ..._... .._........ 

Wool  ra^s  and  used  clothing  of  wool ...I..." 

Synthetic  fll>ers  and  miuiufactures 

Wood  pulp ._... , 

Sulfur,  crude I 

Iron  and  steel  mill  products ....I., 

Aluminum  ores  an  J  ooiioeiitnites . 

Electrical  machinery  and  apparatus 

Constructioo,  excavating,  and  related  machinery 

Metalworking  machinery  and  p>arts . . 

Textile,  sewing,  and  shoe  machinery 

Food  and  beverage  processing  machinery  and  ports..... 

Paper,  pulp,  and  i)aper  processing  machinery 

Machinery,  indtistrlal,  other 

.Agricultural  machinery,  Implemeots,  tractors,  and  parta 

Aircraft,  parts  and  accessories 

Coal-tar  products 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations . 

Chemical  specialties .... 

Chemicals,  industriate 

Carbon  black . 

Scientific  and    professional    Instruments,    apparatus,    and 

supplies _ 

Private  relief  shipments 

Other  domestic  exports ................................. 

Reexports 


1,867 

2,820 

3S1 

16,536 

1,264 

3,847 

638 

768 

15,  Am 

""lie 

653 

1,113 

13,880 

479 

776 

3,391 

1,014 

1,676 

668 

6»4 

460 

3,634 

644 

463 

t.668 

4.219 

«3 


133,324 


566 

3,138 

481 

446 


27,768 

177 
2,821 
4,291 
10,062 
2,246 
3,360 
1,083 
2,664 
1,979 

336 
16,636 

625 
5,489 

141 

470 
2,255 
1,660 

818 

8,264 

2,387 

10, 174 

622 

27 

%466 

257 

"i"»6' 

1,293 
804 
000 
031 

677 
6,416 
4,310 

331 


1962 


125,136 


1 
0,873 
1.857 
2,073 
3,003 
26,237 


3,246 
1,837 
8.308 
3,143 
1,905 


4,304 
L457 
1,538 
20^624 
663 
2.631 

"i,"6i2 

178 
733 
382 
330 

2,128 
400 
291 

1190 

1,664 

127 

24 

380 

1,884 

336 

730 

21 

288 
7.023 
4.600 

312 


1960 


1961 


166,413 


828 

14,812 

4,307 

4,871 


74.009 

648 
i350 
2,517 
3,168 

486 
76 


1,867 

2,819 

261 

16,636 

1,264 

1,044 

637 

768 

6,065 


90.662 


565 

3,138 

481 

446 


66 

241 

1,113 

1,168 

303 

18 

1.173 

184 

5 

487 

466 

296 

1,810 

140 

312 
6,666 

3,220 
C8 


27,768 

177 

2,821 

i291 

3,040 

782 

3,360 

1,063 

3,604 

1,079 

336 

16,636 

625 

829 

141 

470 

1,168 

1,500 

430 

266 

1,653 

246 

329 

30 

490 

207 


1962 


109,883 


9,873 
1,867 
2,073 
3,003 
26,237 


3,246 
6,898 
il97 
1.684 
1,906 


no 

1.177 
276 
307 
103 

822 
6,415 
3,447 


4.304 

1,413 

1.638 

20,624 

563 

646 


1060 


38,440 


1061 


42,663 


1063 


16,263 


1,786 


1,012 

176 

733 

818 

242 

2,128 

224 

7 

27 

504 

107 

24 

70 

1,863 

171 

440 

21 

196 
7.006 
3,623 

232 


2.803 
1 


10,733 


49 

412 


12,721 
176 
757 

2,218 
830 

1.671 
171 
138 
164 

2  224 
404 

151 
2 

009 
0 


« 


1M32 
1.460 


4.600 


1.067 


1.030 
iOll 
1.460 


1,886 


888 

3,008 
834 

9.928 

183 

7 

1.806 
60 


W 


64 

88 


770 
116 

528 
600 
828 

286 


863 
3 


176 

284 

2,160 

1,160 

20 


810 

22 

165 

200 


102 
16 

877 
80 


■  Includes  exports  to  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithnuiia. 
>  Less  than  $500. 


NoTF.— PlgoreB  rxehide  "special  category"  exports  which,  tor  sccnrlty  reasons, 
may  not  be  reported  by  destination. 
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Tabli  D. —  U.S.  importt  from  Eastern  Europe  by  principal  commodities,  1960,  1961,  and  196g 

(Thooaftod*  of  dollvs] 


October  3 


Commodtty 


Oencral  imports,  total. 


Imports  for  consumption,  total  '. 


Meat  and  meat  products 

Klsh  and  Bsh  products,  eioept  stteUflsfa """IIIIII 

Vegetables  and  preparations I 

■Apices 211 

Molasses.  Inedible ..I """"III 

Ik'veraftes —-..."IIIIIIII 

HKlea  and  skins,  raw,  except  fio' 11.." 

Pift  and  hotf  leather '".'".'".'.'. 

I^eather  manu/actures . .II"! 

Kurs,  undmned IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Fur  manu/actures. I.III"" 

Bristles I-IIIIIIIIIIIIIIII" 

Keathors,  crude I-III"""""""!"! 

fuspin Illlllllllllllllir 

Rubber,  allied  gams,  and  manti/a^uresimillllllll 

Licorice  root III" 

Oilseeds. .IIIIIIIIIIIIIIH 

Kssential  or  distilled  oils — — ™— Iir.!"!!!"!"""" 

Brooms .' .."""II~II"* 

Cotton  llnters I-IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII" 

Cotton  manufactures -I""I"""II""* 

Flax,  hemp  rajDie,  and  njanu£actiir«B....IIIIIIIIIIIIII" 

Angora  rabbit  hair "." 

Artificial  fruits  and  flowers..— . I. IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHII 

Wood  manufoctures . 

Cement IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

fJlass,  cvllner,  crown,  and  sheet. I-I.IIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Glass  Christmas  tree  ornaments I.IIIIIII 

Glass  and  glass  products,  other I I.IIIIIII""!"' 

Clay  and  clay  products ...IIIIIIIIIIIIIIII! 

Montan  »-ai IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Imitation  precious  and  semiprecious  stones.. .1.1111111111" 

Steel-mill  products,  pig  iron  and  scrap I..-IIIIIIIII' 

Chrome  ore...... II...I."I 

Platintum I.IIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Palladium IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

PlatLnum-(?roup  metals,  other IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Metalworking  machinery  and  parts... I.I.IIII  "" 

Typewriters I '.'.V.V". 

Machinery,  other —I.IIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Passenger  ears,  new,  including  chasdall.." 

Bicycles  and  parts IIIIIII 

Vehicles  and  parts,  other ...IIIIIIIIIIII'I 

Benzene '.'.'.'.'.'.'...'.'. 

Naphthalene " 

Pyridine 1111111111111111" 

Coal-tar  products,  other IIIIIIIIIII" " 

Chemicals,  Indtistrial .'.'.'.'. 

Fertilliers  and  ^rtilizer  materiab IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Photographic  ijoods IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Dolls,  toys,  and  athletic  and  sporting  gDodsIIIIIIIIH""" 

Books,  map?,  and  other  printed  matter V^^^^^l^^^^]^^^^ 

Artwork  and  antiques IIIIIIIIIII 

Beads  and  fabrics  and  articles  of  beads. ..IIIIIIIIIIIIIH" 
Other  imports  lor  consumption  ♦ IIIIII 


TotftI  from  Eastern  Europ« 


1060 


80.036 


80.283 


28,601 
310 
445 
«02 
643 
214 
610 
61 
246 
0.  lOU 
260 
.M7 
1.2S9 
1,390 
247 
405 
328 
354 
200 
680 
112 
S06 
6S0 
744 
824 
478 
607 
8S2 

2,172 
385 
225 
960 
374 
162 

3.013 

1.553 

1.292 
437 
665 
515 
785 

1,566 
258 

7,810 
100 
196 
376 
2?i 
815 
366 
357 
928 
273 
741 

3,110 


1961 


1062 


81,060 


80,388 


>  Includes  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

«  Commodity  data  are  reported  on  the  basis  of  imports  for 

*  Leas  than  $500. 


26.  R.** 
23»-. 
68.1 
1,154 
862 
207 
7»4 
2H1 
1K7 
9.063 
123 
649 
1.165 
2, 1"22 
170 
287 
255 
205 
312 
541 
111 
1.008 
256 
497 
1,562 
407 
006 
1,083 
2,413 
435 
191 
739 
148 
502 
Z019 
4,238 
131 
346 
634 
382 
78 
1,494 
262 
4.454 
3.116 
317 
172 
180 
690 
468 
392 
1.178 
239 
739 
2,643 


78,800 


78,471 


-t- 


26,260 
173 
448 
064 


287 
1,385 
642 
412 
11,342 
220 
425 
1.2.14 
1,399 
3K9 
395 
269 
419 
363 
697 
.■v.**) 
1,967 
349 
274 
2,110 
280 
1,300 
1,035 
3,652 
372 
247 
652 
688 
016 
1,045 
1,045 
1,101 
308 
556 
381 
73 
1,944 
310 
536 
671 
23 
1,076 
256 
622 
356 
520 
1,212 
424 
863 
3,436 


EastemEurope,  excluding  U.S.S.R.i 


1060 


68,307 


67, 610 


28,573 

98 

415 

.192 

643 

208 

blO 

61 

246 

3, 142 

245 

372 

1,250 

1.390 

247 


1961 


1962 


57,841 


57,602 


328 
194 
200 


112 

.106 
6.10 
744 
810 
478 
610 
852 
3,172 
385 
225 
969 
310 
3 
35S 
TV 


26,850 
42 
657 

1.  1.14 
862 
201 
7U4 
261 
1H7 

2,301 
122 
342 

1,165 

2,065 
170 


62,719 


62,111 


26,238 

.12 

402 

9M 


255 
214 
312 


437 

666 
614 
775 
,566 
267 


190 


373 

272 
334 
346 
366 
6.13 
263 
741 
1,761 


100 

1.008 

256 

407 

1.551 

407 

474 

1.023 

2.412 

429 

191 

739 

123 


IM 


346 

534 

381 

78 

1.494 
-262 
783 

1,008 


2H4 

1,385 

642 

412 

3,880 

215 

266 

1.254 

1,390 

389 


r.s.s.K. 


1000 


118 

212 

30 

10 


260 
313 
363 


480 
1.067 

340 

274 
2,107 

280 

AAA 

two 
1.035 
2.  .163 
372 
247 
662 
687 


162 
162 
288 
440 
392 
929 
178 
739 
2.028 


308 
556 
370 
73 
1.944 
310 
636 
162 


6 


5,967 

24 

145 


1961 


33,228 

22.786 


IIX 

28 


1062 


16.INU 
16,360 


64 

160 

2.780 

1.473 

1,392 


1,072 
228 
360 
339 
619 

1,091 
232 
868 

2,746 


1 

10 


6,702 

1 

307 


406 

287 

305 

160 

81 

HM 

680 

641 
3 

S«7 
41 

S 

11 

i 

78 

433 

60S 

1 
6 

(») 

0) 

26 

502 

1.883 

4,288 

131 


.11 

Hi 

46 


7,462 

.1 

150 


1 
7,819 


196 
3 


481 

20 

1 

276 
10 


358 


y 


3,671 

2.018 

317 

10 

18 

402 

28 

240 
61 


6U 


1 

016 
1.045 
1,945 
1,101 


400 

23 

3 

28 

272 

17 

1 

121 

192 


600 


sonsianption. 


*  Includes  an  estimate  of  low -value  shipments  of  $260  or  less  each  on  informal  enlry 
shipments  and  under  $100  each  on  formal  entry  shipments.  i 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  This  limited  economic 
demand  for  the  standard  types  of  Soviet 
goods  In  the  UJ3.  market  must  be  borne 
in  mind  as  a  factor  that  tends,  in  the 
long  run,  to  keep  the  exchange  of  goods 
between  these  two  countries  within 
modest  bounds. 

In  the  last  10  years,  the  trade  exchange, 
imports  and  exports — between  the 
UJ3J3JI.  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding other  bloc  countries,  has  grown 
from  slightly  more  than  $3  billion  in  1952 
to  over  $10  billion  in  1962.  Soviet  trade 
with  the  free  world  accounts  for  only 
about  one-third  of  this  trade. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  qualitative  factor 
which  enters  the  equation.  The  Soviet 
bloc  countries  find  it  cheaper,  in  some 
instances,  to  add  to  capacity  by  import- 
ing modem  plants  and  technology  rather 
than  building  all  the  additional  facilities 
foreseen  in  their  long-range  planning. 

The  fact  that  East-West  trade  is  of 
marginal  importance  in  aggregate  terms 
either  to  the  East  or  to  the  West  does  not 


change  the  fact  that  this  marginal  con- 
tribution is  viewed  as  having  a  certain 
economic  importance  by  both  sides.  Re- 
sort to  imports  involves  a  time-saving 
factor  for  the  bloc  which  helps  them 
meet  production  schedules  and  realize 
plan  targets.  Trade  with  the  West  is 
thus  of  sufficient  importance  to  the 
Soviets  that  they  would  prefer  to  con- 
tinue to  rely  upon  this  marginal  adjust- 
ment mechanism  of  importing  from  the 
iildustriallzed  countries  if  it  can  conven- 
iently be  arranged.  For  the  major  trad- 
ing countries  of  the  West,  the  record  is 
quite  clear  that  they  regard  orders  from 
the  Soviet  bloc  as  having  commercial 
aiid  political  importance  from  their  own 
sttindpoint,  especially  in  industries  sub- 
ject to  underemployment. 

Apart  from  the  economic,  the  political 
and  psychological  importance  to  the 
Soviet  bloc  of  Western  controls  is  sub- 
tan  tial.  This  sensitivity  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  bloc  countries  to  what  they  re- 
gard as  discriminatory  treatment  by  the 


entry  shipments. 

West  suggests  the  usefulness  of  East- 
West  trade  relationships  as  a  possible 
bargaining  area  under  favorable  circum- 
stances. 

V.    WHAT  CAN  Wl  TRADE? 

Past  history  dictates  that  we  should 
explore  this  issue  with  a  sense  of  per- 
spective and  realism.  Just  as  an  un- 
usually inflexible  export  control  policy 
is  contrary  to  the  U.S.  interest  at  this 
time,  so  would  be  a  pohcy  of  unlimited 
liberality  or  a  radical  shift  away  from 
present  U.S.  export  controls.  I  am  for 
seeing  how  to  increase  trade  with  the 
Soviet  bloc,  but  only  after  we  have  satis- 
fled  ourselves  in  a  tangible  manner  that 
the  current  "spirit  of  Moscow"  represents 
a  genuine  Soviet  offer  to  reduce  world 
tension  and  if  we  can  get  the  needed 
reciprocal  agreements.  Any  other  way 
we  would  be  only  giving  away  something 
of  great  value  to  the  Communist  bloc 
without  gaining  something  of  equal  value 
to  us. 
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Should  our  negotiations  result  in 
meaningful  agreements  we  can  explore 
the  question  of  where  increased  trade  is 
to  come  from.  The  following  four  areas, 
in  my  view,  should  be  explored: 

A.    AREAS    OF    FORMER    SOVIET    PROCUREMENT 

It  seems  fair  to  assume  that  Soviet 
purchasing  agencies  are  still  interested 
in  some  of  the  same  categories  of  equip- 
ment they  bought  in  large  quantities  in 
the  United  States  during  the  early  post- 
war years.  These  are,  after  all.  the  types 
of  equipment  which  our  producers  con- 
tinually improve  on  the  demands  of  a 
highly  exacting,  industrial  community. 
There  is  no  reason  why,  under  a  more 
favorable  climate  of  commercial  rela- 
tions, that  the  level  of  exports  to  Russia 
achieved  in  1947,  In  certain  types  of  pro- 
duction equipment,  could  not  be  approxi- 
mated in  the  future. 

If  we  compare  the  level  of  U.S.  exports 
to  Russia,  in  a  few  prominent  commodity 
groups  for  the  year  1947,  with  the  dollar 
value  of  the  same  groups  exported  during 
the  past  2  years,  we  find  the  following 
results — in  thousands  of  dollars : 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1947 

1061 

1962 

Iron  and  steel  products 

Electrical  machinery  . 

15.246 

10.002 

6,504 

27,837 
23,428 

10,866 

1 

388 

40 

530 
834 

538 

M 

Power-generating  equipment. 
Construction,    excavating, 

and  min  Ing  equipment 

Metalworking  machinery 

Industrial    machinery,    un- 

.siioclfled 

14 

36 

810 

B.    COMMODITIES    CITED    BT    SOTITT    SPOKESMEN 

There  is  also  good  reason  to  assume 
that  some  of  the  commodity  categories 
frequently  cited  by  Soviet  officials,  in 
statements  on  the  U.S.  market,  reflect  a 
genuine  potential  demand.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  may  be  useful  to  quote  the  rel- 
evant passages  in  the  well-known  letter 
on  United  States-Soviet  trade  written  by 
N.  S.  Khrushchev  to  President  Eisen- 
hower on  June  2,  1958: 

Orders  could  •  •  •  be  placed  for  re- 
frigerating equipment,  air  conditioning  in- 
stallations, equipment  for  the  cellulose, 
paper  and  woodworking  industry,  the  textile, 
leather  and  footwear  and  food  industries, 
television  equipment,  equipment  for  the 
production  of  packing  materials,  automatic 
packing,  sorting,  weighing  and  commercial 
machines,  pumps,  and  compressors,  ma- 
chinery for  the  mining  industry,  machines 
for  the  manufacture  of  btillding  materials 
and  the  mechanization  of  construction  work, 
hoisting,  transport,  and  other  equipment. 

Besides,  large  orders  could  be  placed  for 
a  number  of  industrial  materials  and  manu- 
factured goods,  including  nonferrous  metals, 
piping  for  the  gasification  of  cities,  various 
kinds  of  chemical  products,  medical  equip- 
ment, and  medicines  and  certain  other  con- 
sumer goods. 

Only  this  August,  Premier  Khrushchev 
indicated  to  Secretary  Orville  Freeman, 
in  a  Kremlin  interview,  that  his  special- 
ists are  strongly  interested  in  securing 
whole  fertilizer  plants  in  the  United 
States. 

C.    POSSIBLE    SHIFT    FROM     PROCUREMENT    IN 
WX8TERN    EUROPE 

It  is  highly  probable,  too,  that  in  a 
better    commercial    climate,    in    which 


U.S.  export  licensing  policies  would  be 
more  or  less  in  line  with  those  of  Western 
Europe,  the  expected  rise  in  imports  from 
the  United  States  would  not  have  to  take 
place  at  the  expense  of  imports  from 
Western  Europe  or  Japan.  The  Rus- 
sians could  choose  to  purchase  in  the 
U.S.  market  some  types  of  machinery 
and  equipment  they  are  now  bussing  in 
Europe,  but  if  the  Soviet  economy  con- 
tinues to  expand,  there  is  no  reason  why 
its  aggregate  demand  for  industrial 
goods  from  the  West  should  not  increase 
as  well. 

D.    POSSIBLE    CURTAILMENT    OF    MACHINERY    IM- 
PORTS   FROM     SATELLITES 

At  present,  the  Soviet  Union  imports 
an  incredibly  large  volume  of  machinery 
from  East  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia. 
As  a  result,  East  Germany,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  17  million,  is  now  the  fifth 
largest  exporter  of  machinery,  most  of 
it — nearly  $500  million  in  1961 — pro- 
duced for  export  to  the  UJS.S.R. 

It  is  quite  clear,  from  a  reading  of 
the  economic  press  of  Eastern  Europe, 
that  first,  this  heavy  rate  of  imports 
fnnn  the  satellites  is  largely  an  out- 
growth of  the  uncertainty,  over  the  years, 
in  the  procurement  of  machinery  from 
the  West;  and  second,  this  massive  scale 
of  exporting  equipment  to  Russia  works 
a  hardship  on  the  sateUites.  There  are 
numerous  types  of  machinery  and  in- 
struments which  they  have  to  produce  in 
small  batches,  i.e.,  at  high  cost,  but  are 
paid  only  the  usual  "world  price"  estab- 
lished by  the  more  efficient  producers 
in  the  West. 

In  a  more  relaxed  international  atmos- 
phere, with  a  better  outlook  for  Import- 
ing from  the  West,  is  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
interested  in  relaxing  somewhat  its  pres- 
sure on  the  satellites  for  the  widest  possi- 
ble range  of  production  equipment). 
Moscow  may  wish  to  limit  its  demand  for 
machinery  from  the  satelhtes  to  cate- 
gories of  production  in  which  they  have 
a  comparative  advantage.  At  present, 
more  than  four-fifths  of  all  equipment 
imported  into  the  U.S.SJI.  comes  from 
the  satellites. 

There  are  doubtless  severed  groups  of 
products  in  the  equipment  field  in  which 
the  U.S.  industry  would  be  able  to  pro- 
vide a  wide  range  of  up-to-date  models 
manufactnired  imder  more  rigorous 
standards  of  production  than  are  in 
effect  within  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Among  such  likely  exports  would  be: 
metal-forming  and  metal-cutting  ma- 
chinery, equipment  for  the  chemical  in- 
dustry, electronic  equipment,  transpor- 
tation vehicles,  machinery  for  food, 
textile,  and  leather  industries,  cement- 
making  equipment,  machinery  for  the 
medical  industry,  ajid  specialized  equip- 
ment for  automation.  The  idea  that  the 
satellites  could  be  brought  to  greater  in- 
dependence by  greater  privation  is  con- 
trary to  post-World  War  II  experience. 

B.    THE    LIKKLIHOOO    OF    EXPANDED    IMPORTS 

It  is  generally  agreed  among  observers 
that  only  a  modest  increase  in  imports 
from  Russia  could  be  expected  to  occur 
under  improved  commercial  conditions 
between  the  two  countries.     As  things 


stand  now,  imports  from  the  U.S.S.R.  are 
subject  to  two  explicit  restrictions: 

First.  Soviet  merchandise  in  the  cate- 
gories that  are  subject  to  import  duty 
have  to  pay  these  levies  at  a  higher  rate, 
namely  the  original  high  rates  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  Manganese  ore  is  a 
prominent  casualty  of  this  differential 
in  tariff  rates:  Soviet  ore  pays  at  a  rate 
four  times  as  high  as  ores  coming  from 
countries  enjoying  M.F.N,  status. 

Second.  Seven  tsiies  of  nonexotic  furs 
are  specifically  barred  from  imports  into 
the  United  States. 

It  is  generally  not  expected  that  even 
the  removal  of  these  restrictions  would 
accomplish  a  great  deal  in  stimulating 
the  inflow  of  a  large  volume  of  Soviet 
goods  into  this  country.  Perhaps  the 
general  level  would,  as  a  result,  rise  from 
the  present  figure  of  $16  million  to  some- 
thing like  $50  million  a  year;  but  hardly 
much  more. 

Such  increase  as  does  come  about 
might  be  expected  to  occur  in  the  follow- 
ing prominent  import  commodities: 
Furs,  dressed  and  undressed — from  $7 
million  to  $15  million;  manganese  ore — 
from  zero  to  $10  million;  chrome  ore — 
from  $0.5  to  $5  million;  platinum-type 
metals — from  $6  to  $10  million. 

Other  imported  materials — chiefly  as- 
bestos, naphthelene,  flax,  essential  oils, 
cotton  linters  and  waste,  benzene,  food, 
and  tobacco — would  probably  add  up  to 
another  $10  to  $15  million. 

Even  if  negotiations  over  increased 
United  States-U.S.SJl.  trade  progress 
this  far,  there  still  remain  such  im- 
answered  questions  as  to  how  such  in- 
creased trade  is  to  be  flnanced.  Some  of 
this  trade  can  be  conducted  on  a  cash 
basis  or  by  transfer  of  gold.  It  is  quite 
obvious  that  the  volume  of  Soviet  sales 
in  this  market,  even  under  Improved 
trading  conditions,  would  not  be  high 
enough  to  support  a  large  flow  of  exports 
to  the  U.S.SJI.  There  would  be,  there- 
fore, a  very  real  need  for  some  form  of 
private  financing  to  help  bring  up  the 
level  of  exports  to  help  approximate  the 
known  Soviet  demand  for  American 
goods;  and  here  conditions  and  credit 
worthiness  are  most  Important. 

VI.    UNIFIED  WESTERN   POLICT   NEEDED 

Over  the  long  term  our  best  thoughts 
and  energies  must  be  directed  to  the 
prime  task  of  reestablishing  a  multi- 
laterial  approach  toward  trading  with 
the  Soviet  bloc.  The  economic  integra- 
tion of  the  free  world  remains  our  pri- 
mary task.  The  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  which  was  made  per- 
manent in  the  87th  Congress,  contains  a 
provision  proposed  by  me: 

The  Congress  further  declares  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  formulate,  re- 
formvQate,  and  apply  such  controls  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  in  cooperation 
with  all  nations  with  which  the  United 
States  has  defense  treaty  ccHiunltments.  and 
to  formulate  a  unified  commercial  and  trad- 
ing policy  to  be  observed  by  the  non-Com- 
munist-dominated  nations  or  areas  in  their 
dealings  with  the  Communist-dominated 
nations. 

Such  a  unified  policy,  it  is  well  to  re- 
mind ourselves,  served  the  cause  of 
Western  unity  most  effectively  during 
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the  critical  years  1949-54.  It  helped  tc 
deflect  Soviet  pressure  against  the  fre« 
world,  and  ultimately,  compelled  thQ 
Kremlin  to  revise  its  own  commercial 
policy  drastically  after  the  death  of 
Stalin.  All  that  has  happened  in  East-4 
West  relations  since  1954  has  demon-« 
strated  time  and  time  again  that  there  1^ 
no  substitute  for  a  common  economiq 
policy  within  the  West. 

The  first  step  in  formulating  such  4 
unified  Western  economic  policy  woui4 
be  an  agreement  among  OECD  member^ 
on  a  code  which  would  set  forth  standi 
ards  to  be  sought  by  market  economy 
countries  In  their  trading  relations  with 
the  state  trading  countries  of  the  Soviet 
bloc.  The  achievement  of  agreement  on 
such  a  code  will  not  be  easy. 

Without  a  significant  stake  in  East- 
West  trade  the  United  States  cannot  ex- 
pect to  have  a  determining  voice  in  the 
manner  In  which  trade  Is  carried  on  by 
other  Western  trading  countries.  ' 

Neverthless,  the  enormous  political 
value  of  a  common  economic  policy  to- 
ward the  Soviet  bloc  dictates  that  such 
an  effort  be  undertaken  immediately. 
The  ingenuity  and  steadfastness  of  oiir 
statesmanship  will  be  severely  tested  in 
the  months  and  years  ahead.  Let  us  uti- 
lize the  openings  provided  by  the  limited 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  if  there  be  any. 
to  the  lasting  benefit  of  the  free  world. 
I  am  under  no  illusions  as  to  how  long 
a  negotiation,  of  the  character  which  I 
have  described,  would  take  or  the  com- 
plexities and  difficulties  Involved.  But  I 
point  out  that  these  negotiations  are  no 
more  complex  and  difficult  than  those 
which  resulted  In  the  test  ban  treaty,  and 
that  the  mutual  self -Interest  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  United  States  may 
very  well  be  such,  at  this  time,  as  to  speed 
such  negotiations  and  make  them  fruit- 1 

This  Is  a  step  on  the  road  to  normallz-  j 
Ing  the  relations  between  the  Soviet  bloc 
and  the  free  world.  It  can  give  focus 
to  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  trav- 
eling a  different  route  from  that  of  Com- 
munist China.  If  this  can  be  done, 
without,  at  the  same  time,  compromising 
our  profoxmd  determination  to  win  the 
struggle  for  freedom,  then  I  see  no  reason 
wliy  trade  negotiations  cannot  offer  a 
real  chance  for  a  further  advance  along 
the  road  to  peace.  j 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  j 
sent  to  Include  in  the  Rkcoro  tis  a  part  i 
of  my  remarks  several  recent  newspaper 
articles  which  form  a  part  of  my  presen- 
tation on  this  subject.  i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  19,  19631 

Wn)E«  VS.  Tradk  WrrH  Rros  Ukged — Busi- 

NKSSMnr  AT  Wnm  Hotrsi  Parley  Ask  Re- 

APPKAISAI. 

WASHiNOTOir,  September  18. — The  White 
House  conference  of  more  than  200  business- 
men, called  to  consider  expansion  of  exports, 
spontaneously  recommended  today  that  the 
Government  reexamine  Its  policy  on  trade 
with  the  Soviet  bloc. 

The  Issue  was  not  on  the  conference 
agenda,  but  at  least  four  of  the  epeclal  com- 
mittees into  whlcb  the  conference  was  di- 


vided  took   up   the   question   and   urged   a 
new  look  at  the  trade  policy. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  H.  Hodges 
told  a  news  conference  afterward  that  the 
Ooyernment  would  now  have  to  decide 
whether  to  reapp>ral8e  its  policy.  He  indi- 
cated he  favored  such  a  reappraisal. 

One  of  the  committees  of  the  conference 
pointed  out  that  other  Western  nations  were 
now  selling  $5  billion  worth  of  goods  a  year 
to  the  Communist  bloc  but  that  the  United 
States  was  getting  less  than  $200  mUllon  of 
this  business. 

Present  U.S.  policy  bans  the  export  not 
only  of  strategic  goods  but  also  of  any  Items 
that  would  contribute  to  the  strength  of  the 
Soviet  economy.  Under  both  law  and  regula- 
tions, sales  on  credit  are  virtually  ruled  out. 
A  large  portion  of  the  sales  of  European  na- 
tions and  Japan  Is  made  on  credit. 

Mr.  Hodges  Indicated  that  a  change  In  the 
law  might  be  required  before  the  United 
States  could  sell  on  credit  to  Communist  na- 
Uons.  The  United  States  has  an  elaborate 
system  of  granting  credit  on  exports,  but 
only  to  buyers  In  non-Communist  countries. 
Mr.  Hodges  said  he  "doubted"  that  Cana- 
da's mammoth  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union  this  week  had  prompted  today's  rec- 
ommendations. 

"What  these  hardheaded  businessmen  are 
saying,  they  wouldn't  have  said  2  years  ago," 
Mr.  Hodges  said. 

One  of  the  committees  specifically  cited 
"changed  world  conditions"  as  one  of  Its 
reasons  for  advocating  a  reappraisal  of  Gov- 
ernment policy. 

In  another  spontaneous  action,  the  con- 
ference unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
declaring  "its  conviction  that  continuation 
of  a  well-executed  foreign  aid  program  is  in- 
dispensable under  present  world  conditions 
to  U.S.  foreign  policy  ^als  and  to  our  na- 
tional security  and.  further,  will  contribute 
to  American  export  expansion." 

The  reconrmaendation  on  Soviet  bloc  trade 
was  a  surprise,  but  the  11  committees  of  the 
conference  produced  several  other  proposals 
aimed  at  Increasing  exports. 

The  most  controversial  was  one  for  a  spe- 
cial tax  credit  based  on  expert  expansion. 
It  called  for  a  deduction  from  the  tax  bill 
of  10  to  15  percent  of  any  increase  in  export 
sales  achieved  by  a  corporation  above  cur- 
rent levels. 

The  committee  that  recommended  tills 
change  conceded  that  it  might  violate  the 
nonsubsldy  rules  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

But  the  group  said  that  the  tax  credit 
should  only  stay  in  effect  until  the  deficit  in 
the  U.S.  balance  of  international  payments 
was  eliminated,  and  that  the  credit  could 
also  be  dropped  If  the  naUona  of  Europe  as- 
simied  more  of  the  Western  World's  defense 
and  foreign  aid  burden. 

I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Sept  25 
1963] 
Test  Ban  Ajtermath  :  West  Sees  Moke  Steps 
To  Thaw  Colo  War,  No  Easing  of  Major 
Perots — Changes  Risk  fob  United  States- 
Sovirr  Trade,  Air  Link — United  Nations 
Will  Weigh  Space  Cooperation— Frozen 
Cuba,  Berlin,  Laos 

(By  Philip  Geyelln) 

Washington.— Now  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
has  ratified  the  limited  nuclear  test  ban 
American  and  Allied  diplomats  foresee  a 
series  of  possible  follow-ups  intended  to  Im- 
prove East -West  relations.     Included; 

An  International  space  "law"  governing 
such  matters  as  rescue  and  return  of  astro- 
nauts and  cosmonauts  and  UabUity  for  dam- 
age from  errant  space  shots. 

A  New  Tork-Moecow  commercial  air  link. 

An  East- West  exchange  of  observer  teams 
at  seaports,  railway  hubs  and  other  transpor- 


tation centers,  designed  as  a  largely  psycho- 
logical safeguard  against  surprise  attack. 

Agreements  to  foster  a  rising  tide  of  trade 
and  traders,  tourists  and  technicians,  artists 
and  athletes,  both  ways  across  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Those  are  some  of  the  brighter  prospects 
shaping  up.  most  Western  diplomats  agree, 
as  this  country's  agreement  to  the  test  ban 
becomes  official  and  the  United  States  re- 
sumes contacts  with  Russia  at  various  levels. 
The  projected  air  link  is  due  to  come  up  in 
New  York  conversations  early  next  week  be- 
tween Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Gromyko.  The  space  law 
proposal,  among  others,  will  be  debated  in 
United  Nations  Councils. 

But  the  East-West  diplomatic  docket  In  the 
months  ahead  has  Its  darker  side,  and  this 
may  become  apparent  shortly  when  Messrs. 
Rusk  and  Gromyko  and  British  Foreign  Sec- 
retary Lord  Home  meet  to  take  up  the  larger 
cold  war  Issues.  Prospects  are  rated  next  to 
nil  for  accords  on  such  crucial,  war-provok- 
ing disarmament  moves.  In  short,  the  out- 
look is  for  a  curious,  even  contradictory, 
East-West  relationship,  thawing  out  on  the 
surface  but  frozen  tight  below,  and  present- 
ing both  promise  and  perils  for  U.S.  diplo- 
macy. 

SOME  sex  a  Rtrsx 

"A  detente  that  doesn't  reach  to  Berlin  or 
Cuba  doesn't  go  very  far,"  warns  one  U.S. 
diplomat;  he  reckons  that  any  real  easing  of 
the  basic  Western  conflict  with  communism 
Is  probably  decades  away.  Some  administra- 
tion authorities  see  the  Soviet  "peace  cam- 
paign" as  a  ruse  aimed  at  inducing  the  West 
to  lower  Its  guard.  One  skeptic,  who  be- 
lieves Russia  Is  using  the  treaty  to  turn  the 
East-West  balance  of  power  in  her  favor, 
says :  "They  tried  to  do  this  on  the  cheap  by 
slipping  missiles  Into  Cuba;  now  they're 
simply  trying  another  tack  In  hopes  we'U 
scale  down  our  armaments." 

A  few  experts  even  question  whether  the 
"spirit  of  the  Treaty  of  Moscow"  (nuclear 
test  ban),  as  it's  being  ballyhooed  by  Russia, 
will  prove  much  more  durable  than  the 
short-lived  "spirit  of  Geneva"  that  followed 
the  1955  Big  Pour  summit. 

But  most  specialists  on  Kremlin  affairs  In- 
sist there  are  powerful  pressures  propelling 
Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  and  his  cohorU 
toward  further,  if  limited,  accords  with  the 
West 

The  key  points  they  cite:  Russia's  fears 
about  Ita  eastern  flank,  bordering  rebellious 
Red  China,  call  for  easing  conflict  with  the 
West.  Last  year's  nerve-testing  Cuban  mis- 
sile clash  with  the  United  States  has  encour- 
aged Mr.  Khrushchev  to  look  for  ways  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  accident  or  miscalculation 
erupting  into  nuclear  war.  Strains  on  the 
Soviet  economy,  aggravated  by  a  near -calam- 
itous crop  failure  argue  for  at  least  a  slow- 
down In  the  arms  race.  A  gradual  "liberali- 
zation" within  Russia  probably  makes  it  im- 
possible for  the  Kremlin  to  renege  slgnlfl- 
cantly  on  economic  promises  or  halt  the 
trend  toward  greater  contact  with  the  out- 
side world.  A  hankering  for  world  prestige 
and  respectability  impels  Russia's  revolu- 
tionary leaders  to  display  their  culture  and 
technology  as  well  as  t>oost  their  world  trade. 
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overlapping  interests 
The  result,  Kennedy  aids  claim,  is  a  sig- 
nificant widening  of  the  area  where  the  In- 
tests  of  East  and  West,  for  often  conflicting 
reasons,  tend  to  overlap.  The  Kennedy  high 
command  Is  quite  as  eager  as  the  Kremlin 
may  be  to  avoid  another  Cuba-style  test  of 
nerve.  The  United  States  would  like  to  pro- 
mote far  wider  East-West  trade,  though  more 
for  diplomatic  than  economic  gain.  (The 
Russians  are  offering  little  that  Yankee  im- 
porters want,  and  U.S.  sales  behind  the  Iron 


Curtain,  Impeded  by  regulations  banning 
strategic  goods,  are  but  a  tiny  fraction  of 
total  U.S.  exports.)  The  main  aim  la  to 
encourage  wider  commercial  contact  to 
open  up  the  Soviet  Communist  world  to 
Western  Influence.  Russia's  European  satel- 
lites are  rated  especially  susceptible  to  this 
sort  of  trade  tug  from  the  West. 

I  commerce  Secretary  Hodges  yesterday 
hinted  strongly  that  he  favors  an  expansion 
of  U.S.  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc.) 

Cultural  exchanges  have  much  the  same 
motive.  In  U.S.  eyes.  "Everything  we  can  do 
to  encourage  the  natural  evolution  of  Rus- 
sia toward  nationalism  and  liberalism  and 
away  from  the  old  dogma  of  world  conquest 
Is  to  the  good,"  declares  one  strategist. 

Space  cooperation  could  serve  multiple 
purposes  for  both  sides.  President  Ken- 
nedy's dramatic  offer  Friday  of  a  Joint  United 
States-Soviet  moon  probe  reflects,  at  least 
partly,  a  U.S.  yearning  to  cut  the  costs  of 
space  competition  with  the  Reds;  recent 
soundings  suggest  the  Russians  are  feeling 
the  same  pinch.  The  fact  that  the  cold 
war  hasn't  yet  spread  significantly  to  outer 
space  makes  It  a  more  promising  area  for 
East- West  cooperation.  And  even  modest 
space  collaboration — wider  exchange  of  tech- 
nical data,  or  a  dlwylng-up  of  specific  space- 
probing  missions — would  promote  the  broad- 
er U.S.  goal  of  easing  tension  and  binding 
the  two  major  cold  war  combatants  more 
closely  together. 

What  are  the  practical  prospects  for  agree- 
ment? U.S.  officials  agree  that  only  hard 
bargaining  will  tell.  But  it's  at  least  pos- 
sible to  predict  where  the  bargaining  will 
likely  center  and  what  the  stumbling  blocks 
will  be. 

Air  service  between  Moscow  and  New  York 
Is  said  to  be  well  up  on  the  list  of  current 
Russian  commercial  alms;  Soviet  diplomats 
have  let  it  be  known  that  Mr.  Gromyko  wants 
to  renew  discussions  which  broke  down  in 
1961  when  Berlin  was  aboil  and  again  last 
year  when  the  Cuban  crisis  flared.  An  agree- 
ment in  general  terms  has  even  been  Ini- 
tialed; It  would  give  Aeroflot,  the  Soviet 
airline,  and  Pan  American  World  Airways 
matching  flight  rights  between  New  York 
and  Moscow. 

NO    IMMEDIATE   PROnTS 

Pan  Am  officials  contend  the  route  would 
be  no  moneymaker  now,  though  they  cite  a 
growing  flood  of  U.S.  tourists  to  Russia,  now 
calculated  at  14,000  a  year,  as  evidence  of 
future  potential.  Ideally,  Pan  Am  wotild 
like  to  extend  the  run  across  Siberia  to 
Japan  to  provide  a  more  direct  route  to  the 
Par  East.  But  prospects  for  this  are  poor. 
Reason:  The  Russians  already  have  hinted 
they'll  like  to  extend  their  route  to  Cuba, 
among  other  points  In  this  hemisphere;  the 
United  States,  busily  trying  to  complicate 
Soviet  and  other  access  to  Communist  Cuba, 
is  adamantly  opp>osed. 

If  the  Russians  put  up  no  new  obstacles, 
officials  see  a  good  chance  that  the  New 
York-Moscow  air  link  may  soon  be  estab- 
lished. 

United  States-Soviet  commercial  connec- 
tions might  get  a  more  massive  boost  If  the 
Russians,  as  grain  traders  now  are  rumor- 
ing, decide  to  follow  up  their  recordbreaklng 
(500  million  purchase  of  Canadian  grain 
with  a  bid  to  buy  American  wheat.  So  far, 
the  U.S.  Government  has  not  even  received 
feelers  on  the  subject,  officials  Insist.  But 
growing  evidence  of  a  critically  bad  Soviet 
wheat  crop  this  year  raises  at  least  the  possi- 
bility of  a  request  to  buy  surplus  U.S.  grain, 
and  Wheat  Belt  polltlcos  are  already  pressur- 
ing the  Government  to  give  any  such  bid  a 
sympathetic  ear. 

LEGAL  OBSTACLES 

There  are  a  lot  of  legal  hitches,  however. 
Without  actually   enacting  a  specific   ban. 


Congress  has  expressed  coolness  to  Govern- 
ment-subsidized exports  Of  wheat  to  Red 
countries;  without  these  subsidies,  the 
Soviets  would  have  to  pay  the  domestic  XJB. 
price,  which  Is  roughly  30  percent  above  the 
world  market  level.  There  are  legal  re- 
straints, too,  on  credit  deals  with  the  Rus- 
sians of  more  than  180  days,  as  long  as  the 
U.8J3.R.  remains  In  default  on  more  than 
$2.5  billion  In  lend-lease  and  other  U.S. 
loans  dating  back  to  World  War  n.  Some 
legal  experts  believe  that  a  law  primarily 
aimed  at  curbing  Government-subsidized 
exports  to  non-Red  countries  trading  with 
the  Reds  may  actually  bar  su-:h  exports  to 
Russia,  on  the  ground  that  Russia  trades 
with  other  Communist  countries. 

Sizable  expansion  of  United  States-Soviet 
commerce  In  other  Items  Is  also  hemmed  In 
by  legal  problems,  even  assuming  U.8.  busi- 
nessmen develop  an  appetite  for  such  trade. 
Patent  and  copyright  agreements  would  have 
to  be  worked  out;  some  relaxation  of  U.S. 
restraints  on  strategic  goods  might  be  need- 
ed, and  many  a  lawmaker  would  protest. 
Thus  most  of  the  U.S.  hope  for  closer  East- 
West  commercial  connections  rests  with 
Western  Europe. 

Prospects  for  space  collaboration  run  a 
wide  gamut,  from  the  notion  of  a  Joint  Rus- 
sian-United States  moon  flight,  which  is 
frankly  seen  by  one  close  aid  as  only  a 
gleam  in  the  President's  eye,  to  much  more 
modest  cooperation.  In  the  U.N.  committee 
on  the  peaceful  use  of  outer  space,  the 
United  States.  Russia,  and  others  have  been 
studying  a  broad  code  of  conduct  for  outer 
space.  This  might  call  for  the  surrender  of 
any  national  sovereignty  in  space  and  for 
restrictions  on  the  uses  communications 
satellites  are  put  to. 

Until  lately,  the  Russians  had  been  block- 
ing progress  seeking  to  rule  private  enter- 
prise out  of  all  space  communications  activ- 
ity, and  Insisting  that  no  war  propaganda  be 
bounced  off  communication  satellites.  But 
lately,  officials  have  detected  some  Soviet 
softening.  Less  difficulty  Is  expected  on  pro- 
visions establishing  liability  If  spacecraft 
or  their  fragments  stray  off  course  and  dam- 
age property,  and  setting  up  procedures  for 
recovery  of  space  explorers  of  one  nation  who 
accidentally  alight  on  the  territory  of 
another. 

Arms  control  measures.  It's  agreed,  present 
thornier  problems.  The  Russleins  recently 
have  expressed  Interest  In  exchange  of  static 
observation  posts  to  keep  an  eye  on  troop  or 
ship  movements  and  warn  of  suspicious 
buildups.  But  traditionally  Mr.  Khrushchev 
has  linked  this  provision  with  such  measures 
as  the  denuclearization  of  Germany  and 
at>andonment  of  foreign  bases  and  it's  not 
clear  whether  this  link,  unacceptable  to  the 
West,  still  remains. 
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So&is  Companies  See  Gains  Ir  United  States 

Eases    Curbs   on   Soviet   Trade — Machine 

Tool    Builders    Eager    for    New    Market, 

Harvester  Fears  Ire  or  Shareholders 

Expansion  of  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  bloc — now  getting  Its 
most  serloxis  consideration  in  years— could 
bring  important  benefits  to  many  U.S.  com- 
panies and  the  economy. 

But  achievement  of  the  expansion  faces 
major  obstacles,  not  the  least  of  wtxlch  Is  the 
belief  by  many  Americans  that  Increased 
trade  would  hurt  the  long-range  economic 
and  political  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

These  are  findings  of  a  Wall  Street  Journal 
survey  of  businessmen.  Government  officials 
and  close  observers  of  the  Soviet  economy. 
The  possibility  of  liberalization  of  U.S.  poli- 
cies covering  trade  with  the  Red  bloc  were 
raised  Tuesday.  Commerce  Secretary  Hodges 
said  such  a  move  Is  receiving  "very  definite 


consideration"  in  the  administration  and 
that  he  favors  "selling  goods,"  which  was 
regarded  as  a  hint  that  he  advocates  in- 
creased trade  with  the  Red  bloc. 

Adding  further  immediacy  to  the  subject 
are  talks  In  Ottawa  between  a  group  of  UB. 
businessmen  and  a  Rxisslan  trade  group 
which  a  few  days  ago  ordered  (500  mUllon 
worth  of  wheat  from  Canada.  The  group's 
purpose  Is  to  discuss  a  major  sale  of  U.S. 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

possible  benemts 

Potential  benefits  in  the  United  States  of 
a  reduction  In  Soviet  trade  restrictions  In- 
clude these: 

It  would  likely  mean  a  major  new  market 
for  producers  of  machine  tools,  chemicals  and 
many  other  products. 

It  could  help  ease  the  UjS.  balance-of -pay- 
ments deficit,  particularly  if  the  Russians 
were  forced  to  pay  for  U.S.  goods  in  gold, 
as  some  economists  expect. 

It  could  perhaps  help  relax  cold  war  ten- 
sions. 

But  among  obstacles  the  move  could  face 
are  certain  opposition  from  some  Members 
of  Congress,  likely  protests  from  the  Penta- 
gon to  the  sale  of  any  Item  that  might  have 
strategic  value;  difficulties  confronting  Rus- 
sians In  obtaining  dollars  to  buy  U.S.  goods, 
and  complaints  from  consumer  groups  and 
competing  Industries  about  reciprocal  pur- 
chases of  Red  products  for  the  U5.  market. 

The  principal  lid  on  sales  by  U.S.  com- 
panies to  the  Soviet  bloc  Is  the  Government's 
power  to  ban  shipment  of  items  that  might 
have  military  or  strategic  economic  value  to 
Russia.  Firms  wishing  to  ship  goods  to  Rus- 
sia must  obtain  a  license  from  the  Commerce 
Department.  The  flow  of  goods  to  Russia 
is  largely  contingent  on  how  liberally  Depart- 
ment officials  Interpret  rules  on  the  strategic 
value  of  goods.  Since  the  1961  Berlin  crisis, 
companies  usually  have  found  licenses  hard- 
er to  obtain. 

U.S.  sales  drop  sharplt 

In  the  first  quarter  this  year,  U.S.  sales  to 
the  Soviet  bloc  plummeted  to  scMne  (21  mil- 
lion, compared  with  (45  million  a  year  earlier 
and  over  (60  million  In  the  like  period  In 
1961.  U.S.  Imports  from  the  Soviet  bloc  have 
hovered  around  (80  million  annually  since 
1954. 

Many  U.S.  companies  have  little  doubt  that 
they  could  increase  their  sales  If  Commerce 
Department  rules  were  relaxed. 

"It  appears  that  trade  with  the  Soviets 
could  build  up  quite  a  volume  of  business  for 
us,"  says  the  president  of  a  New  England 
machine  tool  firm.  "We  know  that  they  are 
buying  machine  tools  from  Western  Euro- 
pean countries  and  we  assume  that  they 
would  buy  from  us  too  if  we  were  allowed  to 
sell  to  them."  Machine  tool  men  note  that 
whUe  U.S.  machines  are  often  more  costly 
than  the  Euiropean  products,  they  also  often 
have  modern  features  which  are  In  demand. 

In  1961,  according  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Machine  Tool  Builders  In  Washington, 
sales  of  UJS.  machine  tools  and  parts  to  Rus- 
sia totaled  (810,000;  in  1962  and  1963  they 
were  practically  nil,  as  a  result  of  the  1961 
clampdown.  Many  machine  tool  builders 
figure  that  the  "strategic"  classification  on 
many  of  their  tools  Is  meaningless  since  sim- 
ilar equipment  Is  available  to  the  Russians 
elsewhere.  Machine  tool  builders  also  are 
eager  for  a  new  market  because  of  evidence 
that  West  European  demand  Is  slowing  as 
producers  there  catch  up  with  local  needs. 

General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  In  Akron,  Ohio, 
predicts  its  sales  would  Increase  substantially 
If  It  were  permitted  to  trade  with  Russia. 
"We've  been  looking  forward  to  liberaliza- 
tion of  trade  policies  with  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries," says  an  official.  "Just  2  months  ago 
Poland  sent  us  an  Inquiry  on  possible  tire 
shipments." 
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An  oAcial  of  another  rubber  company  aays 
llberallaad  Riualan  trade  probably  would 
boost  hla  eompany's  sales  2  percent  to  S  per- 
cent, primarily  In  the  synthetic  rubber  field. 

The  hopes  of  American  companies  are  In 
general  similar  to  those  of  the  Russians 
themselves.  Russian  trade  sources  In  Lon-  ! 
don  cite  a  wide  range  of  products  they  would 
like  to  buy  from  the  United  States.  These 
Include  farm  machinery  and  fertilizer  to 
raise  badly  lagging  farm  production;  chemi- 
cal plants  and  processes  to  boost  the  Russian 
chemical  industry;  equipment  for  the 
pharmaceutical  Industry;  special  steel  sheets 
for  construction  work,  and  food  processing 
equipment.  I 

"We  need  all  types  of  machinery."  says  a  ' 
Russian  trade  oflBclal  In  London.  "We  have 
approached  practically  every  chemical  com-  , 
pany  of  any  Importance  in  Western  Europe 
seeking  to  purchase  chemical  processes  and 
have  sounded  out  Anaerlcan  chemical  com- 
panies, too." 

Says  a  British  oil  company  official:  "In  the 
last  10  months  they  have  been  trying  to  buy 
a  fantastic  number  of  processes  from  us  and 
they  wont  take  no  for  an  answer.  They 
would  obviously  take  anything  the  Ameri- 
cans could  give  them  in  this  field.  It  looks 
as  though  they  have  pilot  plants  running 
into  trouble  and  are  trying  to  take  shortcuts 
by  importing  technology." 

Rules  on  sales  of  strategic  materials  to 
Russia  also  have  been  agreed  to  by  Amer- 
ica's West  European  allies  but  there  they 
usually  are  Interpreted  more  liberally.  From 
all  indications,  the  volume  of  exports  and 
Imports  between  West  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
bloc,  which  amounted  to  $4.2  billion  in  1961, 
has  been  climbLng  while  U.S.  trade  with  Rus- 
sia bos  fallen.  Shipments  from  West  Europe 
to  Russia  consist  heavily  of  capital  goods. 
Whereas  Soviet  bloc  trade  represents  only 
about  four-tenths  of  1  percent  of  VS.  exports 
and  Imports.  It  accounts  for  4  percent  or  more 
of  Western  Europe's  trade. 

80MX   UBGZ   CAUTION 

Even  with  eased  trading  rules  and  strong 
Russian  demand,  many  U.S.  companies  would 
proceed  cautiously,  however. 

Chicago's  International  Harvester  Co. 
turned  down  an  opi>ortunity  to  bid  on  a 
Soviet  order  for  about  $2  million  worth  of 
farm  equipment  and  small  tractors,  accord- 
ing to  Brooks  McCormack.  executive  vice 
president.  Aside  from  potential  U.S.  re- 
strictions on  the  deal,  the  company  had  other 
reasons.  Mr.  McCormack  says. 

"First  of  all,  the  shareholders  of  this  com- 
pany might  legitimately  ask  how,  living  in 
this  country,  we  can  oppose  Soviet  ideology 
with  one  hand  and  sell  them  equipment  with 
the  other."  He  also  fears  the  Soviets  might 
copy  Harvester  machines. 

Although  a  number  of  Congressmen  appear 
to  favor  some  relaxation  of  trade  rules  now 
that  the  atc^nic  test  ban  treaty  has  thawed 
the  cold  war  a  bit,  there  are  highly  vocal 
opponents.  Senators  Kxating,  Republican, 
of  New  York,  and  PaoxMraK,  Democrat,  of 
Wisconsin,  have  been  critical  of  the  Cana- 
dian wheat  sale,  partly  because  part  of  the 
wheat  is  earmarked  for  Cuba. 

Perhaps  an  even  bigger  obstacle  to  any 
major  increase  Ln  U.S.  shipments  would  be 
the  question  of  how  the  Rxissians  are  to  pay 
for  their  purchases.  "They  don't  have  a 
whole  lot  we  want," says  one  high  US.  policy- 
maker. UJS.  purchases  from  the  Soviet  bloc 
last  year  were  highly  diverse  but  none  could 
be  potentially  big  earners  of  dollars  for  the 
Soviets. 

POPPT     SZZO,     PALXAOIUM 

Among  U.S.  purchases  from  the  Soviet 
bloc  in  1962  were  poppy  seed.  Chrlatmas  tree 
ornaments,  and  vodka.  Palladium  and 
chrome  ores  and  furs  were  the  main  U.S.  im- 
ports frc«n  Russia  in  the  first  quarter. 
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Soviet  bloc  products  have  been  attacked 
both  on  Ideological  grounds  and  for  shoddl- 
ness.  Hoirever,  Ealing  Corp.,  a  Boston  im- 
part sales  company,  terms  some  Soviet  opti- 
cal eqttipment  it  bought  for  school  use  In 
1959  the  "best  dollar  value  we  have  seen." 

The  problems  the  Sovieu  might  have  in 
earning  dollars  give  rise  to  a  possibility  that 
might  be  advantageous  to  the  U.S.  trade  bal- 
ance. In  recent  years,  Russia  has  used  gold 
to  finance  some  purchases  in  the  West  be- 
cause of  Its  shortage  of  hard  currencies.  If 
the  Soviets  tendered  gold  for  U.S.  merchan- 
dise this  would  constitute  a  direct  payment. 
In  effect,  and  the  whole  transaction  would  go 
on  the  plus  side  of  the  U.8.  balance-of-pay- 
mcnts  ledger.  There  Is  lltUe  doubt  that  the 
possibility  of  favorable  trade  balance  with 
Russia  is  an  Important  consideration  with 
the  administration,  which  Is  searching  avidly 
for  ways  to  ease  the  unfavorable  U.S.  pay- 
ments situation. 

The  F>ossiblllty  of  U.S.  products  aiding  the 
Soviet  economy  to  the  future  detriment  of 
U.S.  trade  is  a  real  one.  however.  Some  U.S. 
officials  fear  sales  by  Western  nations  of 
large-diameter  pipeline  to  the  Soviets 
speeded  construction  of  a  Russian  pipeline 
to  East  European  satellite  nations  which  may 
Increase  the  flow  of  Soviet  oil  into  Western 
Europe. 

"There's  a  very  definite  i>^llcy  Issue  here," 
warns  Dr.  Holland  Hunter,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Haverford  College  and  an  exp>ert  on 
the  Soviet  economy.  "Should  we  hand  them 
the  goods  and  save  them  time,  or  shovild  we 
make  them  work  for  these  products?  It's 
not  obvious  to  me  that  our  security  and  ob- 
jectives will  be  promoted  by  helping  them." 

In  recent  years,  the  main  Russian  export 
to  non-Communist  countries  has  been  oU 
and  oil  products,  which  by  1962  had  Jumped 
to  an  estimated  660.000  barrels  a  day  from 
80.000  barrels  a  day  In  1955. 

(From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  Sept.  27, 
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Common  Markjet  Wnx  Test  Russia  on  Trade 

Folic  r 

(By  Edward  T.  OToole) 

BsussKLS,  September  26. — The  European 
Economic  Conununlty  will  extend  a  trade 
offer  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  next  24 
hours.  If  accepted,  the  offer  could  be  a  sig- 
nificant move  toward  Improved  East-West 
economic  relations. 

Dr.  Walter  Hallsteln,  President  of  the 
Common  Market's  Executive  Commission, 
said  tonight  that  the  Dutch  Ambassador  in 
Moscow  was  expected  to  deliver  the  trade 
offer  to  the  Kremlin  "today  or  tomorrow." 

The  message,  prepared  by  the  Commission, 
offers  a  25-percent  reduction  in  Common 
Market  tariffs  on  Russian  exports  of  caviar, 
crabmeat,  and  vodka.  The  action  was  ap- 
proved Tuesday  by  the  cabinet  ministers  of 
the  Common  Market,  which  consists  of  West 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
Belglvun,  and  Luxembourg. 

Dr.  Hallsteln  said.  "We  think  this  offer  will 
be  taken  as  a  symptom  of  our  receptive  at- 
titude toward  the  Russians.  We  hope  it  will 
be  received  in  the  same  spirit  In  which  It  is 
extended." 

He  declined  to  speculate  on  what  the  So- 
viet reaction  would  be.  If  the  Elremlln  ac- 
cepts the  offer.  It  will  constitute  de  facto 
recognition  of  the  Common  Market's  nego- 
tiating authority. 

SOVIET  TRADE  BILATERAL 

Until  now  the  Soviet  Union  has  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  Treaty  of  Rome,  the 
agreement  the  six  member  states  signed  in 
1957  to  establish  the  Economic  Conununlty. 
The  Kremlin  has  continued  to  conduct  its 
trade  relations  with  the  six  member  states 
on  a  bilateral  basis. 


The  Dutch  Ambassador  was  selected  to  de- 
liver the  tariff  proposal  because  the  Nether- 
lands Foreign  Minister.  Joseph  Luns,  was 
currently  the  Chairman  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket Coxukdl  of  Ministers,  which  is  the  Com- 
munity's top  decisionmaking  body. 

Other  diplomatic  sources  in  Brussels  have 
expressed  general  agreement  that  acceptance 
of  the  offer  could  mean  a  new  East-West 
economic  rapprochement  was  in  the  making. 
European  nations  in  the  Soviet  bloc,  such  as 
Poland  and  Hungary,  would  be  expected  to 
follow  the  Soviet  lead  In  establishing  broader 
trade  relationships  with  Western  Europe. 

Embassy  observers  here  believe  that  such 
economic  ties  could  lead  to  a  positive  rapport 
that,  in  the  long  run,  would  carry  more  as- 
surance of  East-West  amity  than  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty. 

[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times. 
Sept.  27,  1963) 

New  Sale  by  Soviet  Trims  Gold  Pmicxs 

London,  September  26. — The  price  of  gold 
fell  smartly  In  London  today  following  the 
Soviet  Union's  overnight  sale  of  a  fairly  large 
amount  In  Europe. 

This  followed  a  substantial  sale  of  Soviet 
gold  In  Europe  about  3  weeks  ago. 

Further  sales  were  expected  to  help  pay 
for  the  large  Soviet  purchases  of  wheat  In 
Canada  and  Australia  and  prospectively  also 
in  the  United  States. 

As  on  the  previous  occasion,  the  bulk  of 
yesterday's  gold  sale — believed  to  have  been 
made  in  or  through  Paris — could  be  expected 
as  usual  to  be  passed  on  to  London,  the  only 
market  able  to  handle  large  quantities. 

Yesterday's  sale  may  have  been  slightly 
smaller  than  that  on  September  3  but  only 
because  the  size  of  that  sale  is  now  thought 
to  have  been  larger  than  was  generally  known 
at  the  time. 

The  two  together  may  approach  a  value  of 
$100  million. 

As  the  Soviet  wheat  purchase  in  Canada 
alone  amounts  to  9500  million,  it  is  apparent 
that  she  may  wish  to  sell  more  gold. 

This  situation  has  aborted  the  usual  specu- 
lation In  gold  at  this  time  of  year  In  advance 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  meeting, 
which   starts   in   Washington   next   Monday. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  aware  that 
other  Senators  are  waiting  to  speak.  I 
apologize  for  detaining  them  longer. 
Tlie  reason  for  my  earlier  interrogation 
and  the  interrogation  I  am  now  about  to 
make  is  that  the  Senator's  speech  on  the 
East-West  trade  situation  Is  an  outstand- 
ing one,  exactly  the  kind  of  responsible 
speech  that  best  serves  the  Senate  and 
the  country.  Unfortunately,  I  am  focus- 
ing on  one  issue,  because  it  is  current. 
I  realize  that  in  the  whole  context  and 
sweep  of  the  Senator's  speech,  this  point 
on  our  possible  sale  of  wheat  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  relatively  minor.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  with  reference 
to  the  following  statement  on  page  6  of 
his  text: 

This  is  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that,  as 
a  practical  matter,  we  have  not  really  been 
blockading  the  Communist  world,  but  only 
Cuba  and  Communist  China,  and  I  feel  this 
should  continue  by  all  means. 

If  we  sell  a  substantial  part  of  our  sur- 
plus wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  if,  as 
the  Senator  has  said,  the  Soviet  Union 
does  not  need  the  wheat  for  itself  or  for 
future   commitment,  is  it  not  possible 
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that  that  would  give  the  Soviet  Union 
great  bargaining  power  with  Communist 
China,  especially  under  present  circum- 
stances? Let  me  read  two  short  para- 
graphs from  Joe  Alsop's  recent  column: 

In  brief,  doubts  are  beginning  to  be  ex- 
pressed about  the  future  stability  of  the 
Commimist  regime  In  China  •  •  •.  Why  are 
doubts  expressed  today  when  none  were 
heard  before? 

The  answer  Is  Inherent  In  the  cause  of 
the  Improvement  of  Chinese  living  condi- 
tions. In  brief,  like  Stalin  before  him,  Mao 
Tse-tung  tried  to  gain  resources  for  building 
a  great  industrial  power  base  by  ruthlessly 
squeezing  China's  teeming  millions  of  peas- 
ants. But  unlike  Stalin,  Mao  failed  in  this 
grim  attempt. 

On  the  brink  of  catastrophe,  Mao  recoiled 
In  fear.  The  squeeze  on  the  peasantry  was 
relaxed.  The  Industrial  expansion  program 
was  Jiuiked.  Production  from  existing  in- 
dustrial plants  was  allowed  to  drop,  or 
rather  to  plunge  downward  to  a  level  of 
between  30  and  40  percent  of  capacity,  where 
It  remains  today.  And  since  the  state  was 
taking  less  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  the 
people  got  more. 

In  other  words,  the  Chinese  great  step 
forward  has  collapsed.  Why  did  it  col- 
lapse? Because  the  agricultural  failures 
of  China  have  greatly  impeded  its  eco- 
nomic power  and  military  power.  Be- 
cause of  agricultural  crop  failure  Red 
China  is  far  less  of  a  military  threat  or  a 
nuclear  threat  than  she  otherwise  might 
be. 

If  we  arrange  to  sell  a  huge  amount  of 
wheatr— and  it  is  not  a  Uttle;  $400  mil- 
lion worth  may  be  involved — to  Russia, 
Russia  then  may  be  in  a  position,  in  the 
first  place,  to  prevent  a  collapse  of  the 
Red  Chinese  Communist  regime  through 
a  revolution  that  could  possibly  result 
from  hunger.  In  the  second  place,  Rus- 
sia may  with  this  potent  bargaining 
power  of  a  billion  dollars  of  wheat  make 
the  kind  of  deal  with  Red  China  which 
would  end  the  split  that  now  exists,  and 
thus  bring  monolithic  unity  to  the  two 
great  Communist  countries  In  the  world. 
Tliat  would  be  against  the  Interests  of 
the  free  world  and,  of  course,  our  own 
Interest. 

We  would  be  nmnlng  a  terrible  risk 
to  enter  into  such  a  deal,  since  we  have 
the  bnly  large  surplus  of  wheat  In  the 
world. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  am  sure  there  are 
very  great  advantages  to  the  United 
States,  and  I  have  tried  to  discuss  them 
pro  and  con.  I  do  not  believe  the  Sena- 
tor's arguments  present  a  great  enough 
disadvantage  to  outweigh  them,  for  this 
reason: 

First,  the  amount  involved  is  not 
enough  to  make  any  appreciable  dent  in 
the  situation  of  a  country  having  the 
population  and  size  of  Conununist 
China. 

Second,  if  that  is  all  there  is  to  the 
Sino-Soviet  rift,  and  if  it  can  be  cured 
by  several  himdred  million  dollars  worth 
of  wheat,  even  if  it  were  all  used  for  that 
purpose,  I  think  the  rift  would  have  been 
over  long  before  this.  Each  of  those  re- 
gimes is,  in  my  opinion,  deeply  dug  in 
upon  this  subject.  In  my  Judgment,  it  is 
not  the  kind  of  thing  that  can  be 
healed — H  it  exists;   and  we  all  have 


suspicions  of  that — by  what  would  be  In- 
volved In  this  particular  wheat  trade. 
Based  upon  the  amount  involved  and 
the  situation  into  which  it  would  fit.  I 
do  not  believe  the  Soviets  would  use  the 
wheat  as  that  kind  of  counter.  I  would 
not  for  a  moment  say  that  it  is  not 
within  the  Commimist  lexicon  to  try  any 
such  deal;  but  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
lend  itself  to  use  as  this  kind  of  a 
weapon. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  do  not  know; 
the  Senator  is  probably  correct.  He  puts 
the  question  honestly  and  well  when  he 
says  a  risk  is  involved.  The  risk  Is  what 
deeply  concerns  me. 

We  do  not  know — no  one  outside  of 
Russia  knows — the  extent  of  the  crop 
failure  In  Russia  this  year.  We  do  know 
that  Russia  has  bought  $500  million 
worth  of  wheat  from  Canada  and  $100 
million  worth  of  wheat  from  Australia. 
Russia  may  now  be  about  to  buy  as  much 
as  $400  million  worth  of  wheat  from  this 
country.  That  would  be  $1  billion  worth 
of  wheat.  In  such  a  position,  it  is  f>os- 
sible — unlikely  but  possible — that  the  So- 
viet Union  may  hold  the  kind  of  power 
over  Red  China  that  would  give  Russia 
the  strength  to  achieve  Communist 
unity,  I  merely  say  that  this  is  an  added 
risk,  an  added  reason  why  we  should 
consider  the  proposed  wheat  deal  with 
the  greatest  care  and  Insist  on  the  most 
thorough,  comprehensive  Intelligence 
before  we  proceed  to  take  that  kind  of 
risk. 

Again.  I  salute  the  Senator  from  New 
York  on  an  excellent  speech. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  We  have  fully  explored 
the  question  Involved.  As  in  all  such 
delicate  matters.  Including  the  nuclear 
test  ban,  there  must  be  a  balancing  of 
risks.  Nonetheless,  we  may  reach  dif- 
ferent conclusions  sincerely.  My  judg- 
ment Is  that  If  we  can  arrive  at  an  ade- 
quate deal  based  on  adequate  conditions, 
the  benefits  will  outweigh  the  risks. 


RESOLUTION  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE  FOR  CONSERVA- 
TION   OP    WILDLIFE    RESOURCES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  submit  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
concurrent  resolution  which  recognizes 
the  necessity  of  convening  an  interna- 
tional conference  to  initiate  an  effective 
cooF>erative  international  program  of 
wildlife  conservation,  possibly  through 
the  use  of  counterpart  funds.  It  calls 
for  the  convening  of  such  a  conference 
under  U.S.  auspices. 

I  have  been  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  wildlife  conservation  for  most  of 
my  life.  As  a  boy  roaming  the  woods.  I 
felt  a  longing  for  the  wild  species  that 
had  once  lived  there,  but  were  then  gone. 
I  have  always  supp>orted  measures  for 
the  conservation  of  American  wildlife. 

In  1961  while  in  Africa,  I  discussed 
this  problem  on  an  international  scale 
with  Americans  stationed  in  Africa,  and 
with  Africans. 

At  the  51st  meeting  of  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  in  Brazilia,  Brazil.  In 
1962,  I  discussed  the  problem  of  vanish- 


ing wildlife  species  in  Africa,  with  the 
representatives  of  several  African  na- 
tions, who  expressed  much  concern,  par- 
ticularly the  representatives  from  Ethi- 
opia. I  suggested  this  subject  there  as 
an  appropriate  one  for  future  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  discussion.  The  pos- 
sibility of  an  international  program  of 
wildlife  conservation  has  been  discussed 
by  me  with  people  with  a  knowledge  of 
Africa,  and  in  the  field  of  conservation. 
The  problem  is  Immense.  Destruction  of 
wildlife  Is  reaching  tremendous  propor- 
tions, and  the  problem  is  getting  more 
acute  monthly.  We  are  rapidly  reach-' 
Ing  the  point  of  no  return  in  the  needless 
destruction  of  wildlife.  Entire  species 
are  on  the  verge  of  extinction;  often  of 
great  animals.  Man  has  thus  far  exter- 
minated 200  species  of  wildlife.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  more  species  are 
threatened  with  extinction,  and  about 
100  species  are  now  in  grave  danger. 
Some  species  of  wild  animals  are  left 
with  a  surviving  remnant  of  less  than 
100  animals;  a  larger  number  of  species 
have  less  than  300  surviving  members 
each,  including  some  of  the  large  Asian 
and  African  animals. 

Last  week,  a  joint  Parks  for  America 
Conference  was  held  here  in  Washing- 
ton, with  three  national  organizations 
participating;  namely,  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Park  Executives,  the  American 
Association  of  Zoological  Parks  and 
Aquariums,  and  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  State  Parks,  Inc.  In  their  ses- 
sions, a  seminar  dealt  with  the  great  and 
growing  threat  of  wildlife  extinction. 

So  far  as  wildlife  is  concerned.  Its  H- 
hour  has  come.  Its  "atomic  explosion  ' 
is  man's  population  explosion.  It  is  here 
now.  and  it  threatens  to  wijse  other  ani- 
mals off  the  earth,  unless  they  are  pro- 
tected. 

If  the  wildlife  of  the  world  is  to  be  pre- 
served, the  nations  of  the  world  must 
undertake  a  cooperative  effort  to  save 
the  world's  wildlife,  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant and  least  protected  natural  re- 
sources. Wildlife  is  threatened  with 
total  destruction  by  the  spread  of  civil- 
ization and  by  the  unconscionable, 
totally  unnecessary  slaughter  of  animals 
by  men  in  their  uninhibited  quest  for 
unnecessary  trophies,  and  the  great 
profits  that  unchecked  exploitation  of 
wildlife   brings   those   in   the   business. 

Recognizing  the  plight  of  the  world's 
wildlife  and  the  urgency  of  the  world's 
taking  corrective  steps  to  prevent  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  one  of  the 
world's  natural  resources,  its  animals,  I 
introduce  this  resolution  encouraging 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  con- 
vene an  international  conference  to 
Initiate  action  to  conserve  the  world's 
wildlife.  An  international  program  for 
wildlife  conservation  Is  urgently  needed. 
Time  is  of  the  essence.  An  international 
conference  must  be  convened  to  begin 
an  effective  program  for  animal  conser- 
vation. Efforts  along  this  line  have  been 
taken  m  the  past,  but  far  too  little.  We 
need  the  active,  aggressive,  orert  sup- 
port and  encouragement  by  the  Oor- 
emment  of  this  effort. 
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The  wildlife  of  the  world  has  mor^ 
th&n  aesthetic  value.    It  constitutes  ^ 
major  natural  resource  for  the  regions  in 
which  it  flourishes.     Unfortunately,  thi^ 
resource  is  rapidly  being  depleted  and  i^ 
seriously  tlireatened  in  the  immediate  fu-4 
ture.    The  problem  of  wldlife  depletior^ 
and  threatened  extinction  is  mainly  cen-* 
tered   in  Africa.    This  vast   continent, 
once  rich  in  wildlife,  is  desperately  in 
need  of  an  effective  program  of  conser- 
vation to  save  one  of  its  most  important 
resources,   its   wildlife.    The   people   of 
Africa  were,  not  long  ago.  an  integral 
part  of  the  natural  scene.     Now,  through! 
the  introduction  of  the  mores  and  tech-i 
nology  of  alien  cultures,  man  has  be-i 
come  the  dominant  species  in  Africa  and 
has  upset  the  delicate  balance  of  nature 
which  existed  previously.    The  African 
people  have  suddenly  been  overcome  with 
Western  culture  on  a  continent  which 
might  better  realize  its  own  innate  dig- 
nity by  balancing  its  resources  against 
its  human  needs  in  both  the  long  and 
short  runs.    Africa  is  destroying  its  main 
natural  resource,  its  wildlife,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  its  future. 

Pew  are  accustomed  to  thinking  of 
wildlife  as  a  natural  resource.    It  clearly 
is.    Oame  provides  the  main  source  of 
meat  on  a  continent  where  protein  scar- 
city is  acute;  it  provides  hides  for  leather 
goods  and  a  wide  variety  of  animal  by- 
products.    The   potential  yield   to  the 
food   supply   of    local   meat   producing 
game  is  tremendous  when  compared  with 
the  yield  provided  by  cattle  or  goats. 
For  example,  a  square  mile  of  dry  wood- 
land in  Rhodesia  can  carry  21.000  pounds 
of  beef  cattle.     With  a  great  deal  of 
effort  in  a  more  productive,  better  wa- 
tered area,  the  weight  of  beef  supported 
might  be  raised  to  42.000  pounds.    But 
a  single  square  mile  in  a  Rhodesian  na- 
tional park,  with  no  effort  at  all,  can 
support  139.000  pounds  of  meat-produc-  I 
Ing  game.    However,  it  is  not  the  number 
of  pounds  of  meat  a  given  area  can  pro- 
duce that  is  important.    Instead,  it  is 
how  much  meat  produced  annually  that 
is  important.    Here  again  it  is  more  ad- 
vantageous to  maintain  wildlife  than  it 
is  to  raise  cattle.    A  range  cow  takes  4 
years  on  the  African  range  to  reach  a 
marketable  weight  and  condition.    Meat- 
producing  wild  antelope  reach  full-size 
and  marketable  condition  in  a  period 
which   varies   between    1   and   3   years. 
Buffalo  and  eland,  which  outweigh  the 
African-bred  cow,  also  grow  faster  and 
may  be  marketed  sooner.    Fxirthermore, 
the  carcasses  of  game  contain  more  us- 
able meat  than  do  most  cattle.    It  is  safe 
to  generalize  that  on  any  African  range 
area,  not  just  marginal  lands,  some  com- 
bination of  wild  game  present  will  pro- 
duce a  larger  yield  of  meat  than  domes- 
ticated cattle  introduced  by  man.    While 
domestic  livestock  will  outproduce  any 
wild  animals  if  stall-fed  and  hand  cared 
for,  stall  feeding  and  hand  care  are  not 
and  cannot  be  practiced  in  the  wild  range 
country  of  Africa.   To  use  the  wild  range 
economically  to  produce  a  large  yield  of 
meat,  an  animal  must  be  able  to  survive 
linder  natural  conditions  and  feed  on 
native   vegetation.     Various   species  of 
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wildlife  have  become  adapted  to  surviv- 
ing in  these  areas  without  direct  com- 
petition with  one  another.    Each  animal 
occupies   his   own  special   niche.     The 
giraffe    feeds    on    the    treetops;    eland 
browse  high  on  shrubs  and  trees;  wart 
hog   dig   for   roots   and   herbs;    impala 
browse  on  the  lower  level  of  shrubs.    The 
zebra,  wildebeest,  sable  antelope,  water- 
buck,  and  buffaloes  are  primary  grazers, 
but  each  subsists  on  different  kinds  or 
different  parts  of  grasses  or  herbs.   Thus, 
in   a   given   area  of  mixed   vegetation, 
a  combination  of  16  or  more  species  that 
normally  exists  there  can  make  good  use 
of  food  provided  by  trees,  shrubs,  and 
grasses.     Domestic  livestock  can  make 
use  of  only  a  small  portion  of  the  food 
provided  by  the  range.    It  may  be  con- 
cluded, therefore,  that  on  these  African 
ranges  the  meat  yield  from  domestic  live- 
stock and  the  total  yield  of  commercially 
valuable  products  will  be  substantially 
lower  than  the  yield  produced  by  wild- 
life. 

Besides  producing  more  meat  on  less 
land  than  cattle,  wildlife  does  not  exert 
the  same  pressure  on  the  land  as  cattle. 
A  much  larger  number  of  game  may  be 
carried  by  a  given  area  without  damage 
to  the  land  because  game  migrate  and 
allow  the  land  to  refurbish  itself.  To 
replace  wildlife  with  an  equal  weight  of 
cattle  would  guarantee  destruction  of 
the  veld.  Game  also  can  overgraze  and 
damage  its  habitat.  But  this  overgraz- 
ing occurs  mainly  under  unnatural  con- 
ditions that  man  creates  by  destroying 
predators  and  by  not  replacing  their 
function  with  an  equivalent  amount  of 
cropping.  The  problem  of  overgrazing 
by  wildlife  after  predators  have  been  de- 
stroyed Is  solved  by  controlled,  scien- 
tific harvesting  of  game.  This  provides 
an  adequate  meat  supply  to  meet  local 
demands  and  also  allows  vegetation  to 
I  revert  to  a  more  natural  balance. 

Besides  providing  meat  in  a  protein 
starved  area,  wildlife  attracts  thousands 
of  tourists  to  Africa.  Revenues  in  East 
Africa  from  tourism  in  1962  totaled 
$23,800,000.  Without  these  tourist  reve- 
nues, many  African  countries  would  have 
their  budgets  sorely  limited.  Wildlife 
income  represents  a  vast  income  for  the 
African  economy. 

Thus,  from  a  purely  economic  ap- 
proach the  maintenance  of  wildlife  as 
a  natural  resource  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  economic  well-being  of  Africa. 
Wildlife  must  be  thought  of  as  a  major 
natural  resource  and  must  be  protected 
as  such.  Despite  this,  the  trend  in  Africa 
continues  to  be  toward  game  extermina- 
tion for  short  term  gains  at  the  expense 
of  the  African  economy  in  the  long  run. 
The  problem  of  overcoming  this  whole- 
sale slaughter  of  the  mainstay  of  the 
African  economy  is  tremendous.  The 
common  attitude  is  one  of  tempered 
pessimism.  But  those  active  in  the  field 
of  conservation  have  adopted  an  attitude 
of  tempered  optimism.  They  believe 
that  the  scale  can  be  tilted  In  favor  of 
conservation  if  the  available  forces  are 
fully  utilized  and  properly  brought  to 
bear. 

j    Optimists  in  the  field  of  conservation 
lare  encouraged  by  two  recent  facts.    The 
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first  is  the  recent  Increase  of  interest  in 
nature  and  wildlife  which  Is  exerting 
enormous  pressure  to  activate  effective 
programs  of  wildlife  conservation.  The 
second  Is  the  rapid  rise  of  the  science 
of  ecology  which  has  raised  conservation 
above  being  a  subject  of  purely  senti- 
mental or  academic  interest  to  a  science 
which  can  provide  the  proper  approach 
to  the  practical  problems  of  conserva- 
tion. 

Ecology  is  the  science  of  the  interre- 
lations of  all  Uvlng  beings;  it  is  the  study 
of  the  balance  to  be  achieved  In  a  system 
of  interesting  factors.  The  ecological 
problem  in  Africa  is  essentially  one  of 
balancing  resources  and  human  needs 
This  balance  must  be  made  for  both  long 
and  short  terms  and  must  be  based  on 
resource  use  and  resource  conservation. 
The  ultimate  goal  is  optimum  use  of  the 
land  while  conserving  the  habitat. 

The  ecological  breakdown  and  need 
for  strong  conservation  measiu-es  have 
come  about  within  the  last  half  century. 
The    introduction    of    Western    mores 
which   are  juxtaposed  to   African  cul- 
tures, produced  an  alarming  acceleration 
In  the  process  of  ecological  change.    The 
disastrous     effects     of     man's     sudden 
dominance  pointed  out  the  necessity  for 
controlling    ecological   change    through 
programs    of    conservation    to    prevent 
further  and  more  acute  harm.   The  wild- 
life   of   Africa    and    the    world    is    not 
doomed.     Governments  and  the  public 
must  be  taught  to  follow  an  ecological 
approach.    In  formulating  policies,  gov- 
ernments must  make  the  same  sort  of 
study  an  ecologlst  makes  of  a  biological 
community  and  should  decide  what  in- 
terference   with    the    ecological    cycle 
should  be  made.    Many  realize  this,  but 
a  lack  of  funds  and  a  lack  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  coupled  with  a  lack 
of  goverrmiental  support  have,  to  a  large 
degree,  hampered  large  scale  research 
and  Implementation  of  proper  conserva- 
tion measures. 

One  primary  conservation  measure 
which  must  be  undertaken  immediately 
is  an  effective  program  to  curtail  poach- 
ing. During  the  last  decade  the  ques- 
tion of  poaching  has  achieved  more 
prominence  than  any  other  aspect  of 
wildlife  conservation.  Poaching  is  un- 
dertaken consistently  and  on  a  vast  scale 
wherever  animals  are  found.  Although 
trapping  and  snaring  of  animals  has 
taken  place  since  time  immemorial,  it 
is  only  in  recent  years  that  poaching  has 
reached  such  menacing  proportions. 

The  practice  of  poaching  is  totally  un- 
necessary since  properly  run  game  man- 
agement schemes  could  provide  ade- 
quate quantities  of  meat  of  vastly  high- 
er quality  and  preparation.  These  game 
management  schemes  would  also  serve 
to  control  the  ecological  cycle  by  main- 
taining the  balance  of  nature,  as  well  as 
providing  an  ample  amount  of  hides  and 
ivory  to  satisfy  the  legitimate  trade  in 
these  products.  Africans  would  benefit 
for  generations  to  come  by  the  preser- 
vation of  their  greatest  natural  re- 
source—next to  the  land  Itself— their 
wildlife.  The  world  would  benefit  by 
aiming  Africa  toward  a  position  of  self- 
sufficiency  and  by  preserving  hundreds 
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of   threatened   species   of   wildlife   for 
future  generations. 

The   world  is  becoming  increasingly 
aware  of  the  plight  of  the  world's  wild- 
life.   Various    International    organiza- 
tions have  realized  the  immediacy  of  the 
problem  and  have  imdertaken  programs 
of  conservation  which  have  been  limited 
by  a  severe  lack  of  funds.    The  inter- 
national organization  most  immediately 
concerned  with  wildlife  conservation  is 
the  International  Union  for  Conservation 
of    Nature    and    Natural    Resources — 
lUCN.     It   was   initially   sponsored   by 
UNESCO  but  is  now  independent  of  the 
United  Nations  and  its  agencies.     Mem- 
bership is  comprised  mainly  of  European 
and      African      nations.    Thirty-three 
countries   were    represented    when    the 
organization  was  founded  in  Fontaine- 
bleau.    Prance,    In    1948.     The    United 
States  does  not  belong  to  the  lUCN  since 
the  Union  Is  not  strictly  an  intergovern- 
mental organization.    It  is  our  policy 
not  to  Join  organizations  of  mixed  gov- 
ernmental   and    nongovernmental    na- 
tures.   However,  the  United  States  does 
participate  in  an  indirect  fashion  through 
our       nongoverrunental       conservation 
agencies  which  are  represented  at  the 
ruCN's    periodic    International    confer- 
ences.   At  the  seventh  meeting  of  the 
\mion  held  in  1960  In  Warsaw,  the  Presi- 
dent noted  that  the  Union's  most  im- 
portant activity  was  promoting  their  pro- 
gram for  wildlife  conservation  in  Africa 
since  time  and  circiunstance  made  this 
the  last  opportunity  for  the  Union  to 
achieve  successful  results  in  saving  Afri- 
can wildlife  from  extinction.    Thus,  the 
lUCN  initiated  the  African  special  proj- 
ect with  the  purpose  of  the  project  be- 
ing to  Inform  and  Influence  African  pub- 
lic opinion  through  African  leaders  to 
the  effect  that  the  application  of  conser- 
vation   practices    based    on    ecological 
knowledge,  is  in  the  best  interest  of  all 
African  countries.    The  focus  of  the  pro  j  - 
ect  is  primarily  based  on  preserving  the 
wild  habitat,  including  national  parks, 
faunal  reserves,  and  other  areas  of  wild 
land  which,  imder  wildlife  management, 
are  capable  of  producing  crops  of  ani- 
mal protein  and  other  animal  products 
on  sustained  basis.    The  lUCN  objec- 
tives are  long  range  in  that  they  are 
aimed  at  conserving  wildlife,  as  well  as 
short  range  in  that  they  provide  food  to 
meet  immediate  protein  shortages. 

The  eighth  meeting  of  the  lUCN  Gen- 
eral Assembly  was  held  this  September  in 
Nairobi.  Kenya.  All  available  informa- 
tion respecting  African  wildlife  problems 
specifically  and  world  wildlife  problems 
generally  was  to  be  discussed.  However, 
the  problem  of  implementing  proposed 
programs  is  severe  since  the  budget  of 
the  ruCN  totals  between  $90,000  and 
$100,000  a  year.  Contributions  from  its 
membership  serves  as  the  Union's  main 
source  of  financing.  Often  conservation 
programs  of  highest  priority  are  left  un- 
done for  lack  of  funds.  The  Union  is 
making  a  gallant  effort  to  conserve  the 
world's  wealth  of  wildlife.  Its  programs 
have  been  extremely  successful  consider- 
ing the  great  financial  handicap  under 
which  the  Union  operates. 


A  second  organization,  the  World 
Wildlife  Fund,  was  organized  in  1961 
with  the  purpose  of  undertaking  a  vig- 
orous and  decisive  program  to  save  the 
menaced  wildlife  of  the  world.  The 
WWP  estimates  that  at  least  $1,500,000 
a  year  is  needed  to  save  the  most  seri- 
ously threatened  animals.  The  Fund 
estimates  that  a  realistic  constructive 
program  for  conservation  of  wildlife  on 
a  worldwide  scale  requires  at  least 
$3  million  a  year.  The  Fund,  which 
works  on  a  sorely  limited  budget,  has 
already  imdertaken  more  than  20  con- 
servation projects  ranging  from  saving 
the  Hawaiian  wild  goose  from  extinction 
to  purchasing  land  in  Tanganyika  to 
save  the  Ngurdoto  Crater  National  Park. 
Other  organizations  such  as  the  Con- 
servation Foundation  and  the  African 
Wildlife  Foundation  as  well  as  various 
U.S.  governmental  agencies  including 
the  State  Department's  AID  and  Pul- 
bright  programs  have  begun  programs 
of  conservation.  Again  limited  funds 
have  limited  the  effectiveness  of  these 
programs. 

These  ambitious  programs  have  been 
successful  within  the  restrictions  of  their 
limited  funds.    However,  the  challenge 
has  not  been  met.    The  wildlife  of  the 
world  continues  to  be  seriously  threat- 
ened   with    systematic    exterminationu 
Many  species  have  already  been  lost  to 
the  world  forever.    Untold  nimibers  will 
be  lost  in  the  immediate  future  if  no 
corrective  action  is  taken  to  conserve 
them.    A  great  natural  resource  of  the 
world  is  being  depleted.    The  depletion 
must   be   stopped.    The  United   States 
should  move  promptly  to  convene  an 
international  conference  to  initiate  ac- 
tion to  conserve  the  world's  wildlife,  if 
this  natural  resource  is  to  be  saved  for 
this  and  succeeding  generations  of  men. 
Action  must  be  taken  today  to  feed  a 
large  part  of  the  world  tomorrow.    The 
price  is  cheap  when  balanced  against 
the  consequences  if  action  is  not  taken. 
If  adopted,  this  resolution  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  furthering  cooperative 
action  to  conserve  wildlife  on  an  inter- 
national basis.    The  resolution  proposes 
the  establishment  of  training  schools  for 
wildlife  and  conservation  specialists  in 
areas    where    wildlife    populations    are 
threatened  as  well  as  implementation  of 
other   programs   recommended   by   the 
international   conference.    The   resolu- 
tion also  proposes  the  exploration  of  the 
use  of  counterpart  funds  to  implement 
international     conservation     programs. 
The  resolution  is  somewhat  similar  to  a 
proposal  mtroduced  in  the  House  by  the 
very  able  Representative  Hewry  Retjss, 
whose  leadership  in  this  field  I  salute. 
I  hope  it  may  serve  as  a  vehicle  by  which 
these  ideas  can  be  explored  by  the  com- 
mittees  concerned.     The   situation   in- 
volved is  critical;  early  action  is  needed. 
A    program    must    be    undertaken.    I 
strongly  urge  consideration  of  this  res- 
olution.   It  is  an  important  step  to  sav- 
ing the  wildlife  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRD  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  60)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 


on  Commerce  and,  without  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  Tt&t  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
should  take  all  necessary  steps  to  convene  an 
international  conference  within  one  year 
after  the  adoption  of  this  concxurent  reso- 
lution for  the  purpose  of  initiating  cooi>era- 
tlve  action  to  further  conservation  of  wild 
animals  on  a  worldwide  basis. 

Sec.  2.  The  conference  should  consider  the 
following  cooperative  actions: 

(1)  Establishment  of  training  schools  for 
wildlife  and  conservation  specialists,  and 
conservation  departments  in  the  countries 
where  wildlife  populations  are  threatened; 
and 

(2)  Joint  action  controlling  Imports  of 
commodities  the  chief  value  of  which  is  de- 
rived from  wild  animals  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction; and 

(3)  Any  other  action  to  promote  wild  ani- 
mal conservation. 

Sic.  3.  The  United  States  shall  present  to 
the  conference  specific  proposals  for  coopera- 
tive wildlife  conservation  programs  through 
the  use  of  local  counterpart  currencies  ac- 
cruing to  the  United  States  through  the  sales 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  under 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  480  of  the 
Eighty-third   Congress. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Threat  of  Extinction  Hangs  Over 
Wildlife  in  Many  Lands  Because  of 
Changes  in  Their  Surroxmdings,"  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  on  Novem- 
ber 8, 1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thriat  or  Extinction  Hangs  Over  Wildlitk 

IN   Mant   Lands   Because   ot   Changes  in 

THEim    BmiRotrNBiNGS — New    PtrwD    Seeks 

To  Save  NEAR-B:xTiNcr  Species 

London,  October  20. — What  does  the  giant 
tortoise  of  the  Galapagos  Islands  have  in 
common  with  the  Ceylon  elephant  or  the 
African  mountain  lion? 

Not  much  in  appearance  or  habitat,  con- 
servationists agree.  But  all  are  near  extinc- 
tion, along  with  at  least  a  dozen  other  ani- 
mals and  birds  and  several  species  of  plant 
Ufe. 

Conservationists  of  17  nations,  as  a  result, 
have  launched  the  first  fuU-scale  interna- 
tional appeal  for  funds  to  save  the  planet  s 
threatened  wUdllfe.  The  World  WUdllfe 
Fund  hopes  to  raise  $1,500,000  a  year. 

OfiOcials  of  the  fund  say  this  amount  could 
save  moet  of  the  seriously  threatened  species 
and  the  plants  on  which  they  feed.  Twice 
that  sum  could  start  planned  conservation 
of  wUdllfe  on  a  world  scale. 

The  money  would  be  used  to  meet  such 
threats  to  wUdllfe  as  drought,  assist  in  fi- 
nancing long-term  conservation  projects  and 
help  recognized  conservation  bodies  win  sup- 
port in  the  study  of  ecology,  the  relationship 
between  animals — including  man — and  their 
environments. 

Officials  of  the  fund,  who  Include  some  of 
the  world's  leading  conservationists,  have 
selected  the  giant  panda  as  the  symbol  for 
the  appeal.  They  point  out  that  the  panda 
owes  its  survival  to  a  conservation  campaign. 

Other  animals,  however,  remain  In  danger 
of  extinction,  often  because  ti^lr  breeding 
grounds  are  threatened.  PoUutlon  of  the 
sea,  drought,  poaching,  poison,  and  inunda- 
tion from  dams  are  common  causes,  the  ex- 
perts say. 

In  Asia,  the  two-humped  camel,  a  familiar 
sight  at  American  fairs,  is  disappearing.    The 
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Arabian  oryx.  th«  Javnn  rhinoceros,  th« 
Kashmir  stag  and  the  markhor,  a  wild  goat, 
are  also  near  extinction. 

The  pigmy  hippopotamus  and  the  cheetah 
are  dying  out  In  Africa,  while  In  the  Pacific. 
Steller's  albatross  and  the  land  iguana  of  the 
Galapagos  Islands  are  In  danger. 

In  the  United  States,  the  California  condor 
and  the  Bermuda  petrel  are  fast  disappear- 
ing, as  well  as  the  better  Icnown  whooping 
crane.  At  last  count,  there  were  fewer  than 
three  dozen  whooping  cranes  surviving. 

Conservationists  say  that  since  the  time 
of  Jesus,  about  100  species  of  mammals  and 
an  equal  number  of  birds  have  become  ex- 
tinct. Almost  70  percent  of  these  losses  oc- 
curred during  the  last  century,  and  38  per- 
cent within  the  last  50  years. 

In  1924.  for  example,  more  than  2  million 
koala  skins  were  exported  from  Australia 
and  in  1  year  600,000  koalas  were  shot  for 
spcwt.  A  few  remaining  specimens  live  in 
a  p&rt.  near  Sydney. 

The  passenger  pigeon,  once  the  most  com- 
mon bird  In  North  America,  was  counted  In 
the  thousands  of  millions.  In  1907  the  last 
free  passenger  pigeon  was  shot  and  In  1914 
the  last  survivor  died  In  a  cage  In  the 
Cincinnati  Zoo. 

The  Wildlife  Fund  has  drawn  up  a  charter 
and  Is  planning  to  request  endorsement  by 
the  United  Nations.  The  charter  calls  for  the 
protection  of  wildlife  and  asks  those  "whose 
work  has  an  impact  on  nature  to  recognize 
their  responsibility  to  wildlife." 

The  appeal  was  launched  here  a  few  weeks 
ago  and  a  similar  move  is  expected  to  be 
made  In  the  United  SUtes,  Officials  say 
that  contributions  can  be  sent  to  Dr.  Ira  N. 
Gabrtelson,  president  of  the  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Trust,  Washington. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  iinanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Pifty-flve  Species  of  Mammals 
Pacing  Extinction  by  Man's  Inhuman- 
ity," by  Howard  Simons,  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  in  August  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

FiTTY-nvi:  Spicies  or  Mammals  Pacing 

Extinction  bt  Man's  IwHUMANrrT 

(By  Howard  Simons) 

Man's  destruction  of  the  nonhuman  In- 
habitants of  the  earth  threatens  to  extin- 
guish 55  species  of  mammals,  48  species  of 
birds,  and  6  species  of  reptiles  throughout 
the  world. 

Moreover.  100  species  of  freah  water  flah  in 
North  America  alone  are  also  being  threat- 
ened with  extinction. 

These  were  the  estimates  of  wildlife  ex- 
perts attending  the  International  Congress 
of  Zoology  meeting  here.  The  protection  of 
these  vanishing  species  was  the  subject  of 
a  news  conference  and  a  symposium  yester- 
day. 

MAN    CHIKTLT    TO   BLAME 

The  consensus  of  eight  experts  was  that 
In  99.9  percent  of  the  cases  where  species  are 
disappearing,  man  U  the  direct  or  Indirect 
cause. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  Mexican  grizzly 
bear  was  thought  to  be  extinct  until  5  years 
ago  when  30  to  40  bears  were  found  "hiding 
from  man"  In  a  remote  area  of  Mexico.  Just 
recently,  however,  at  least  three  of  these 
animals  succximbed  to  poison  spread  by  a 
nearby  rancher  to  kill  off  other  predators. 

What  particularly  concerns  the  wildlife 
conservationists  Is  the  fact  that  the  rate  of 
wildlife  extinction  u  accelerating  rapidly. 
One  reason  is  that  man's  population  ex- 
plosion, particularly  on  islands,  is  literally 
pushing   wild    forms   of   life   to   extinction. 
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Another  reason  is  the  legacy  of  wars,  which 
U  the  Jeep  and  the  gun.  that  now  make  it 
easier  for  man  to  hunt  down  and  destroy 
wildlife. 

But  man  can  save  the  vanishing  breeds, 
too,  the  experts  emphasized.  This,  appar- 
ently, has  been  the  case  In  North  America 
where  the  number  of  threatened  animal 
species  has  decreased  from  28  In  1942  to  7 
today. 

The  reason  suggested  for  this  drastic  de- 
crease has  been  good  management  of  the 
survivors  of  threatened  species,  as  well  as 
adequate  protection.  The  seven  species  still 
In  danger  are:  the  Mexican  grizzly;  the 
black-footed  ferret;  the  wood  bison;  the 
Key  deer;  the  Pacific  whlte-tall-deer;  the 
red  wolf,  and  the  Mexican  tapir. 

EJTORTS    SPtJRRED 

It  was  apparent  from  the  discussion  by  the 
wildlife  conservationists  yesterday  that  every 
attempt  will  be  made  to  save  these  and  all 
the  world's  endangered  species. 

One  such  attempt — to  save  three  species 
of  Asian  rhinoceros — will  require  the  manu- 
facture of  plastic  "rhino"  horns  that  can  be 
smuggled  Into  China.  Rhino  horns,  it 
seems,  are  greatly  treasured  by  the  Chinese 
as  an  aphrodisiac.  A  single  horn  sells  for 
$2,000. 

Though  scientific  study  disclaims  such 
power  for  the  rhino  horn,  the  demand  has 
not  diminished.  Indeed,  three  stuffed 
rhinos  In  an  Indonesian  museum  lost  their 
natural  horns  to  thieves.  Since  then  thieves 
have  also  taken  nine  plaster  horns  made  up 
jto  replace  the  missing  originals. 

Why  do  wildlife  biologists  want  to  save 
janimals  such  as  lions  and  wolves?  Canadian 
jsclentlst  Ian  McTaggert  Cowan  gave  an 
answer  and  It  amounted  to  this: 

Men  do  not  own  the  world.  Moreover, 
they  have  a  responsibility  to  turn  the  world 
over  to  their  children  as  they  found  It  and 
preferably  In  better  condition. 
I  Here  Is  a  challenge  to  help  some  creature 
nght  Its  last  battle  to  survive.  Men  must 
help  so  they  and  theirs  can  marvel  at,  gain 
{knowledge  of  and  enjoy  these  creatures. 

\  Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "To  Save  Wildlife  and  Aid  Us. 
IToo,"  by  Stewart  L.  Udall.  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  magazine  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
Its  follows: 

fo  Save  Wix-dlite  and  Aid  Us,  Too — Secre- 
tary Udall  Describes  Man's  Stake  iw  the 
I   World  op  Nattjre 

(By  Stewart  L,  Udall) 
J  "The  squirrel  has  leaped  to  another  tree, 
tjhe  hawk  has  circled  farther  off.  and  has  now 
^ttled  upon  a  new  eyrie,  but  the  woodman 
1^  preparing  to  lay  his  ax  to  the  root  of  that, 
4lso." — Thoreau's  Journal  (1861). 
I  Twice  each  year,  at  migration  time,  lovers 
Of  wildlife  await  the  census  count  of  North 
America's  small  band  of  whooping  cranes, 
T»hich  fly  between  their  summer  nesting 
grounds  In  Northwest  Canada  and  their 
^nter  refuge  on  the  gulf  coast  of  Texas. 

The  whoopers  have  been  poised  on  the 
edge  of  extinction  for  more  than  30  years 
now.  In  1938,  at  the  low  point,  there  were 
ajnly  14.  For  a  time  the  flock  slowly  In- 
^eased,  but  after  a  survey  last  summer  the 
qanadlan  wildlife  experts  reported  with  alarm 
that  the  nesting  season  was  a  failure  and  our 
^^hooping  crane  population  had  dropped  in 
ij  year  from  38  to  28. 

The  fight  for  existence  of  these  rare  birds 
symbolizes  the  plight  of  vanishing  types  of 
bjrds  and  animals  everywhere.     The  degree 


of  concern  evoked  In  our  minds  by  the  threat 
to  a  species  Is  one  of  the  quiet  tests  of  mod- 
ern civilization.  In  the  end.  whether  we 
provide  conditions  which  will  allow  wildlife 
to  coexist  with  us  on  this  planet  will  be  as 
significant  a  commentary  on  our  progress  as 
any  of  the  feats  of  rockets  and  computers. 
Later  this  month  President  Kennedy  will 
visit  national  parks  and  seashore  and  wilder- 
ness areas  In  10  States  across  the  country, 
drawing  attention  to  the  efforts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  conserve  and  protect  the  Nation's 
natural  heritage. 

It  Is  estimated  by  the  experts  that  more 
than  200  species  of  birds  and  mammals  have 
already  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  and  that  nearly  250  species  In  various 
parts  of  the  world  are  now  on  the  danger 
list.  The  California  condor,  the  polar  bear, 
the  woodland  caribou,  the  manatee,  the  ever- 
glade kite,  the  Key  deer,  the  sandhill  crane 
are  only  a  few  of  the  Imperiled  species  In  our 
hemisphere. 

Manmade  threats  to  a  species  come  from 
three  sources.  In  too  many  parts  of  the 
world  the  destroyers  are  selfish  or  wanton 
Individuals  who  Ignore  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  conservation.  A  news  story  last 
year  Uidlcated  that  hunters  were  using  au- 
tomc  lies  to  comer  and  kill  the  few  remain- 
ing Arabian  oryx;  In  East  Africa  native 
poachers  are  making  deep  Inroads  Into  the 
finest  big-game  herds  In  the  world. 

"Progress"  Is  the  second  and  more  subtle 
threat.  Encroaching  civilization  dally  de- 
stroys habitats  that  are  essential  for  the 
survival  of  some  species.  Wildlife  can 
thrive  only  when  conditions  favor  reproduc- 
tion; some  creatxires  face  eventual  extinc- 
tion the  moment  natural  conditions  are 
seriously  unbalanced  by  man.  Some  ani- 
mals and  birds  need  space;  others  require 
solitude  or  special  nesting  conditions.  But 
space  and  solitude  are  commodities  increas- 
ingly in  short  supply  in  the  20th  century. 
Populations  are  exploding,  and  In  our  haste 
to  exploit  resources  we  have  often  ignored 
side  effects  that  are  detrimental  to  the  wel- 
fare of  wildlife. 

A  final,  and  new.  risk  relates  to  those  con- 
quests and  miscalculations  of  man  which 
threaten  the  life  process  Itself.  Pollution  of 
air  and  water  Is  slowly  reducing  life  ex- 
pectancies of  many  forms  of  wildlife.  This 
Insidious  process  occurs  quietly.  The  per- 
manent loss  of  a  stream  or  estuary  by  pol- 
lution is  too  often  unnoticed  until  the  dam- 
age Is  Irreversible.  In  her  provocative  book. 
"Silent  Spring,"  Rachel  Carson  called  our 
time  "an  age  of  poisons"  and  urged  a  thor- 
ough evaluation  of  the  use  of  commercial 
chemicals  and  pesticides.  The  entry  of  nu- 
merous poisons  into  the  chain  of  life  may  be 
a  fateful  event  for  wildlife  species — and  per- 
haps for  some  members  of  the  human  spe- 
cies as  well.  Even  the  controlled  killing  of 
plants,  insects,  and  animals  often  has  an 
unintended  Impact  on  natures  delicate  bal- 
ances. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  passed 
through  three  stages  In  their  treatment  of 
wildlife.  The  first  was  the  period  of  waste 
and  slaughter  that  came  to  a  culmination  in 
the  last  half  of  the  19th  century.  The  fate 
of  the  passenger  pigeon  and  the  buffalo  sym- 
bolizes that  age.  Delectable  and  easy  to  kill, 
passenger  pigeons  were  butchered  by  the  mU- 
llons.  By  1915  a  bird  which  once  constituted 
nearly  a  third  of  the  entire  bird  population 
of  the  United  States  had  been  relentlessly 
pursued  to  extinction.  The  vast  buffalo 
herds  that  once  roamed  the  Great  Plains 
were  the  wildlife  wonder  of  our  continent; 
their  near  destruction  also  marks  this  savage 
and  shortsighted  hour  In  our  history. 

The  crusade  for  wildlife  protection  In  the 
1880'8  began  a  protest  against  the  slaughter 
and  was  spearheaded  by  such  organizations 
as  the  Audubon  Society  and  the  Boone  and 
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Crockett  Club,  which  was  founded  by  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  and  a  group  of  his  friends. 
In  the  last  four  decades  we  have  developed 
game  management  into  a  science.  Hunters 
"crop  "  only  the  annual  increase,  and  public 
opinion  and  public  budgets  support  numer- 
ous wildlife  protection  programs.  The  main 
threat  today  arises  from  the  side  effects  of 
advancing  civilization.  The  draining  of  each 
swamp,  the  building  of  each  new  road,  the 
indiscriminate  broadcast  of  pesticides,  the 
widening  circle  of  pollution,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  open  space  on  the  edges  of  our  cities 
are  now  the  clear  and  present  danger  to  wild- 
life. 

The  Federal  Government  has  many  pres- 
ervation programs  underway,  ranging  from 
pesticide  research  to  the  purchase  of  wet- 
lands to  save  habitat  for  the  ducks  and  geese 
that  travel  the  continental  flyways.  One  ex- 
citing restoration  project  concerns  the 
Aleutian  Canada  goose,  a  bird  which  was 
thought  to  be  extinct.  This  small  goose 
formerly  nested  throughout  the  Aleutians, 
but  hunters  made  a  fatal  change  In  the 
bird's  environment  by  Introducing  predatory 
foxes  throughout  the  Islands  in  an  effort  to 
Increase  the  supply  of  fox  pelts.  Only  56 
Aleutian  geese  were  counted  last  year. 

Last  sxunmer  a  few  goslings  were  captured 
on  Buldlr  Island  and  taken  to  the  Monte 
Vista  Wildlife  Refuge  In  Colorado.  While 
this  temporarily  transplanted  flock  Increases 
Its  numbers,  foxes  will  be  removed  from  some 
of  the  Islands  so  as  to  restore  the  habitat 
to  Its  previous  state.  Later  a  covey  of  the 
captive  geese  will  be  taken  back  from  Colo- 
rado to  their  ancestral  Islands  and  released, 
and  the  cycle  of  restoration  will  be  com- 
pleted. Through  this  process  it  Is  hoped  that 
another  species  of  wildlife  will  be  rescued 
from  extinction. 

A  similar  project  last  year  involved  the 
nene  (nay-nay)  goose,  Hawaii's  State  bird. 
This  white-necked  goose  has  largely  forsaken 
swimming  and  flying  for  a  life  on  the  most 
improbable  habitat  Imaginable — the  barren 
lava  beds  of  Hawaiian  volcanoes.  The  nene's 
troubles  began  when  It  became  prey  to  the 
dogs,  cats,  pigs,  goats,  rats,  and  mongooses 
that  had  been  brought  to  Hawaii  by  Ameri- 
can settlers.  By  1955,  there  were  only  22 
wild  nene  alive.  By  good  fortune,  however, 
some  of  these  geese  had  been  transplanted 
to  the  British  Isles;  a  grant  from  the  World 
Wildlife  Fund,  a  worldwide  voluntary  or- 
ganization devoted  to  saving  threatened  spe- 
cies, made  It  possible  to  ship  30  of  these  fine 
birds  by  air  from  England  back  to  Maul  last 
July. 

Another  example  of  bird  restoration  Is 
that  of  the  masked  bobwhlte  quail,  a  bird 
which  dlsapi}eared  from  Its  Arizona  habitat 
a  half  century  ago.  Recently,  some  speci- 
mens were  found  In  northern  Mexico.  A 
640-acre  tract  was  set  aside  in  Arizona  near 
Tucson  by  the  Interior  Department's  bird 
experts  and  three  pairs  of  the  Mexican  bob- 
white  quail  were  "planted"  In  the  area  where 
once  their  species  flourished.  If  this  rare 
quail  reestablishes  Itself.  It  will  be  another 
last-minute  victory  for  wildlife  conserva- 
tionists. 

There  Is  hope  that  Congress  will  establish 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  bill 
recommended  this  year  by  President  Ken- 
nedy. This  historic  conservation  legislation 
will  provide  funds  desperately  needed  for 
Federal  and  State  Governments  to  save  choice 
lands  for  recreation  and  wildlife  protection. 
It  will  take  an  all-out  effort  at  both  the 
State  and  Federal  level,  and  by  voluntary 
organizations  also,  to  secure  such  lands  for 
posterity. 

However,  there  are  signs  of  a  new  awaken- 
ing on  the  conservation  front.  In  the  last 
3  years  a  few  States  have  established  far- 
sighted  buy-now,  pay-later  conservation  pro- 
grams.    New   Jersey's   "Oreen    Acres"   plan, 


New  York's  $100  million  acquisition  program 
and  Wisconsin's  effort  to  save  its  out  of 
doors,  show  what  can  be  done  at  the  State 
level  If  there  Is  the  right  kind  of  leadership. 

Even  more  encouraging  are  the  efforts  oX 
local  organizations  to  save  marshes,  sea- 
shores, or  forest  refuges.  Five  years  ago  a 
group  organized  as  "The  Philadelphia  Con- 
servationists" purchased  a  200-acre  marsh 
and  presented  it  to  their  city  as  a  permanent 
wildlife  sanctuary.  In  recent  months  an 
emergency  committee  of  New  Jersey  citizens 
fought  off  the  proposed  intrusion  of  a  Jet 
airport  by  raising  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  save  New  Jersey's  Great  Swamp. 
This  land,  a  natural  museum  piece,  was  later 
donated  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  stands  as  one  of  the  rare  Instances  on 
the  eastern  seaboard  where  wildlife  won  out 
over  asphalt  and  concrete.  Likewise,  con- 
servation commissions  established  In  many 
Massachusetts  communities  are  providing 
excellent  examples  of  local  initiative  that  is 
getting  results. 

Private  philanthropy  can  also  play  a  pivotal 
role.  In  May  leaders  of  Boston's  business 
community.  Joining  together  to  encourage 
gifts  of  land  and  bequests  of  money  for  con- 
servation projects,  established  a  Fund  for  the 
Preservation  of  Wildlife  and  Natural  Areas. 
Henry  Thoreau  once  advised  his  New  Eng- 
land neighbors  that  "a  town  is  saved  not 
more  by  the  righteous  men  In  it  than  by  the 
woods  and  swamps  that  sxirround  it,"  It  Is 
heartening  that  people  of  his  neighborhood 
are,  a  century  later,  taking  his  advice  at  face 
value. 

It  Is  inevitable,  of  course,  that  the  worldly 
and  cynical  will  propound  their  usual  so- 
what  questions.  "What  does  wildlife  con- 
tribute to  our  abundance,  or  add  to  the  sum 
of  human  happiness?"  they  will  ask  In  weary 
tones. 

Such  queries  reveal  minds  that  lack  all 
reverence  for  the  marvels  of  the  natural 
world.  These  same  Individuals,  who  prate 
of  the  wonders  of  modern  life  and  the  new 
conquests  of  science,  have.  In  Incipient 
form,  the  attitudes  that  lead  to  what  the 
ancient  Greeks  called  hubris — the  deadly 
arrogance  of  men  who  had  lost  their  roots. 

The  truth  Is  that  there  Is  a  force  at  work 
In  the  world  larger  than  ourselves,  and  the 
natural  world  Is  its  outer  garment.  The 
creatures  of  nature  have  a  claim  to  life  as 
valid  as  our  own.  We  need  to  accord  them 
resi>ect  as  much  for  our  own  mental  and 
spiritual  preservation  as  for  theirs. 


MRS.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON'S  RE- 
PORT ON  HER  SCANDINAVIAN 
TRIP 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  Nation's  outstanding  ladies,  one 
who  has  made  a  host  of  friends  not 
only  at  home  but  in  many  other  coun- 
tries, Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  was  the 
honor  guest  the  other  evening  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Women's  Club. 
The  wife  of  the  Vice  President  in  turn 
honored  the  members  of  the  club  by 
giving  the  newswomen  and  their  guests 
an  excellent  report  on  her  recent  Scan- 
dinavian trip.  I  commend  Lady  Bird 
Johnson's  report  to  the  Senate  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Be- 
fore   Newspaper    Women's    Club,    Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  SXFTEMBXB  26,  196S 
Today  I  feel  as  though  I  have  Just  gotten 

up  from  one  vast  Scandinavian  smorgasbord 


of  land,  water,  and  peoples.  The  center- 
piece was  the  Baltic  Sea  and  both  sea  and 
land,  wedded  together,  produce  tables  heavy 
with  flsh.  dairy  products,  and  pastries. 

The  sights  are  as  varied  as  the  foods. 
They  offer  snowcapped.  Jagged  mountains 
that  rise  high  to  the  sky;  fjords  cut  by 
glaciers  that  sink  deep  like  ley  fingers  of  the 
sea  reaching  Inward  to  the  land;  the  plains 
of  Denmark — rich  with  dahlias  and  pigs — 
"The  best  In  the  world"  they  tell  you.  And, 
In  Iceland — hothouse  farming  by  boiling 
water  from  the  geysers. 

Although  we  landed  more  than  a  week 
ago.  mind,  like  body,  remains  overstuffed 
with  sights  and  facts. 

I  saw  a  great  many  of  your  counterparts 
wherever  I  went.  I  am  convinced  the  sun 
never  sets  on   Coca-Cola  or  the  press. 

The  newspaperwomen  abroad  were  Just 
as  sharp,  Just  as  hep — (only  blonder) — and 
full  of  questions  on  everything  from  dress 
designers  to  nuclear  test  bans.  I  remember 
Rose  McKee  once  said  two  things  are  basic 
for  being  a  good  reporter:  a  big  breakfast 
and  a  pair  of  comfortable  shoes.  Her  ad- 
vice paid  off  for  all  of  us — because  there 
were  days  when  I  felt  we  had  walked  through 
Scandinavia.  I  had  wanted  to  see  the 
farmlands  In  each  country  for  several  rea- 
sons. 

For  one  thing.  I  wanted  to  get  out  of  the 
cities  and  see  the  story  of  the  country  which 
Is  often  mirrored  most  clearly  In  farm  people. 

So  we  saw  big  farms  and  little  farms;  the 
cleanest  pigs  and  pigpens  I've  ever  seen; 
cattle  scrubbed  down  daily;  neat  and  tidy 
farmhouses;  and  we  tromped  through  the 
forests  of  Sweden  and  Finland,  picking  ligon 
berries. 

What  Interested  me  over  and  over  was  the 
strength  and  resiliency  of  man's  spirit  when 
faced  with  disaster. 

Two  examples  are  vivid.  High  behind  the 
Arctic  Circle  was  Bodo,  Norway,  a  new,  com- 
pletely rebuilt  city  only  19  years  old.  The 
Germans  flattened  the  town  completely  when 
they  moved  out  In  1944.  Now  every  house  is 
new.  Somehow,  perhaps  It's  in  defiance  of 
bitter  cold  and  long  winter  nights,  the 
houses  are  brightly  colored:  red,  yellow, 
orange,  and  blue.  With  balconies  and  yards 
ablaze  with  flowers.  People  pointed  out  to 
me  over  and  over  several  blocks  of  houses 
that  were  the  gift  of  Sweden. 

Another  example  was  In  southern  Finland. 
In  the  final  days  of  the  winter  war.  450.000 
Finns,  living  on  the  Karelian  Isthmus,  had 
to  decide  whether  to  live  under  conxmunism 
in  their  homeland  which  had  been  con- 
fiscated by  Russia,  or  move.  They  decided 
to  move.  With  only  6  days,  they  carried 
what  they  oould  with  them  and  set  out  for 
a  new  life.  Their  countrjmien  who  shared 
Jobs  and  farmlands  deserve  part  of  the  credit, 
as  well  as  the  Finnish  Government  that 
oould  work  It  out  to  everyone's  satisfaction. 

They  must  have  known  what  they 
wanted — which  was  to  stay  together. 

What  do  I  think  the  trip  accomplished? 

1.  It  was  the  flxst  time  In  180  years  of  na- 
tional history  that  a  Vice  President  or  Presi- 
dent ever  officially  visited  all  or  any  of  the 
five  countries  in  northern  EJurope  while  he 
was  in  office,  although  all  Scandinavia  has 
sent  their  prime  ministers,  kings,  or  presi- 
dents to  our  country  since  1960. 

2.  The  people  of  these  nations  showed 
much  greater  friendship  to  the  United  States 
than  we  ever  anticipated.  Within  100  miles 
of  the  Soviet  border,  the  crowds  along  the 
street  stood  day  and  night  10  deep  to  cheer 
our  American  flag. 

3.  They  listened  carefxilly  and  applauded 
when  Ltndon,  in  country  after  country, 
spelled  out  our  foreign  policy  in  simple  direct 
language;  that  there  Is  not  one  piece  of  terri- 
tory in  the  world  which  the  United  States 
covets;  that  our  foreign  policy  Is  based  on  the 
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dignity  of  the  individual.  aeLf-detemiinatloti, 
freedom  to  be  free. 

We  have  alUes  but  no  colonies;  friend^ 
but  no  satellites. 

We  reserve  these  rights  for  ovirselves  and 
we  will  shield  ovir  friends  who  Join  with  vm 
In  the  collective  defense. 

That  we  can  be  strong  without  being  pn> 
vocative.  That  we  can  be  hopeful  while  bet- 
ing cautious. 

That  trade  must  replace  aid. 
4.  That  space  and  Its  peaceful  develop^- 
ment  offer  great  potentials  In  which  nation* 
can  work  together,  as  Norway  and  Denmark 
agreed  to  do  during  our  trip — to  Join  wltl^ 
Sweden  and  America  in  a  communication^ 
satellite  program.  ' 

I  do  not  think  these  points  fell  on  deaf  ear^. 
Everywhere,  I  found  the  Scandinavians,  llk^ 
the  United  States,  greatly  heartened  by  th4 
nuclear  test  ban.  i 

The  point  Ltndon  drove  hard  over  an<^ 
over,  to  these  leaders  who  are  running  th# 
top  of  the  world,  was  that  the  test  ban  cam# 
about  only  because  we  had  a  NATO  and  4 
strong  defense. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  we  tried  t4 
accomplish  as  we  traveled  along  this  north  | 
em  anchor  of  the  NATO  shield. 

None  of  these  nations  is  large — the  5  onl]| 
total  20  million — but  they  are  unafraid. 

Their  position  was  summed  up  symbolically^ 
on  the  last  evening  of  our  trip.  The  wl8« 
old  President  of  Iceland  said,  "A  small  binj 
chooses  to  nest  by  the  eagle." 

That  seemed  to  simimarlze  the  friendl5> 
feelings  we  found  as  our  flag  was  shown  at 
the  top  of  the  world.  And  we  sleep  bettet 
tonight  because  of  it.  I 


PRESTON  COUNTY,  W.  VA..  HAS 
BUCKWHEAT  FESTIVAL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr; 
President,  last  week  the  22d  annual 
buckwheat  festival  was  held  In  Preston 
County.  W.  Va,  This  celebration  cen-^ 
ters  around  Kingwood,  the  Preston  Coun-* 
ty  seat,  and  a  town  of  great  historical 
Interest,  dating  back  to  1811. 

Kingwood  is  prominent  in  the  minda 
of  West  Virginians  this  centennial  year 
because  it  was  the  site  of  the  first  "cau- 
cus or  meet  of  men  west  of  the  moun- 
tains  to  talk  about  leaving  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia."  This  waa  tha 
first  of  a  series  of  meetings  which  even- 
tually led  to  the  formation  of  the  new- 
State  of  West  Virginia  100  years  ago. 

Preston  County  has  since  developed 
into  a  fruitful  farming  region,  known 
far  and  wide  for  the  excellence  of  its 
buckwheat  grain,  as  well  as  for  its  fine 
pork  sausage  and  maple  sirup.  During 
the  weeklong  festival,  an  estimated  50,000 
king-size  buckwheat  cakes  are  con- 
sTimed.  along  with  some  14,000  pounds  of 
whole-hog  sausage  and  400  gallons  of 
maple  sirup.  Visitors  are  also  treated 
to  a  display  of  prize  horses,  cattle,  grain, 
antique  cars,  and  many  other  attrac- 
tions. I  heartily  recommend  that  my 
colleagues  visit  the  Preston  Buckwheat 
Festival  next  year  where  they  and  their 
families  can  partake  of  buckwheat  cakes, 
sausage,  and  maple  sirup  to  their  fill.     \ 


SALE  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
PORNOGRAPHIC  MATERIAL 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  lewd  literature  and  other 


forms  of  pornography  are  becoming  more 
intricate.  Parents  are  horrified  at  the 
literature  that  Is  publicly  displayed — lit- 
erature which  is  considered  by  our  courts 
to  be  of  enough  literary  merit  to  meet 
the  criteria  of  acceptability.  These  par- 
ents, and  many  others,  are  demanding 
that  something  be  done.  They  want  laws 
passed  or  existing  laws  enforced,  so  the 
public  can  have  some  protection  from  the 
purveyors  of  filth. 

But,  what  is  pornographic?  And  what 
is  artistic?  And  what  is  on  the  border- 
line? And  where  do  we  stop  curbing 
pornography  and  begin  censorship? 

In  a  carefuly  worded  editorial,  the  edi- 
tors of  Life  magazine,  point  out  that  we 
are  liable  to  go  to  either  extreme  unless 
some  sensible  action  is  taken  to  draw  up 
guidelines. 

In  the  two  previous  Congresses,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  which  would  set  up 
a  commission  to  study  the  problems  In 
connection  with  the  distribution  of  nox- 
ious materials.  I  have  also  reintroduced 
this  bill,  S.  180,  in  this  Congress.  Such  a 
commission  as  I  have  proposed  would 
try  to  write  definitions  which  would  be 
legally  acceptable,  and  it  would  also  rec- 
ommend action  by  Federal,  State,  and 
municipal  governments  for  taking  legal 
steps,  of  a  uniform  nature,  to  halt  the 
flow  of  lewd  and  salacius  literature.  In 
addition,  it  would  attempt  to  work  out  a 
public  information  and  education  pro- 
gram which  would  enlist  the  aid  of  pri- 
vate citizens  In  halting  the  sale  of  such 
materials. 

Twice,  the  Senate  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  has  reported,  and  the 
Senate  has  passed,  this  bill.  The  other 
body  has  never  acted.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
in  this  Congress  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives will  be  able  to  study  this  legisla- 
tion, which  has  been  Introduced  by  a 
number  of  House  Members. 

Because  it  explains,  rather  well,  the 
problems  which  the  Government  and  the 
public  face  in  fighting  pornography,  I 
would  like  to  include  the  editorial  from 
the  September  27  issue  of  Life  magazine, 
as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is  Ant  Book  Legally  Obsceni  Ant  More? 
A  flrst-class  book  critic.  Stanley  Edgar 
Hyman,  recently  gave  his  readers  In  the  New 
Leader  a  systematic  "defense  of  pornog- 
raphy." Reviewing  a  couple  of  books  which 
he  found  obscene,  worthless,  and  "suppres- 
sible  under  the  law,"  he  added  that  "the  law 
is  wrong.  Neither  book  should  be  banned. 
In  fact,  no  publication  should  be  banned." 
He  went  on  to  defend  pornography  for  the 
reason  usually  held  against  it;  namely,  that 
it  Induces  lascivious  thoughts  and  (possibly) 
behavior.  Even  books  without  literary  merit 
are  either  "harmless  or  beneficial"  to  a  so- 
ciety which,  said  Hjonan,  suffers  from  too 
much  guilt  about  sex. 

That's  the  unorthodox  view  of  a  literary 
man.  But  a  few  days  later  a  New  York 
Supreme  Court  Justice,  J.  Edwin  Shapiro,  said 
almost  the  same  thing  In  an  official  decision. 
He  had  before  him  a  batch  of  books  which 
he  called  "profane,  offensive,  disgusting,  and 
plain  unvarnished  trash,"  but  refused  to  caU 
legally  obscene.  The  Judge's  reasoning 
should  be  of  Interest  to  parents  as  well  as 
lawyers  and  publishers. 


In  the  Roth  and  Alberts  cases  (1957)  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Ck>urt  gave  its  first  official  def- 
inition of  obscenity.  It  extended  the  pro- 
tection of  the  first  amendment  to  "all  ideas 
having  even  the  slightest  redeeming  social 
importance,"  the  lack  of  which  is  one  test  of 
obscenity.  The  other  is  whether  "to  the 
average  person,  applying  contemporary  com. 
munity  standards,  the  dominant  theme  of 
the  material  taken  as  a  whole  appeals  to 
prurient  Interest."  On  this  test  the  Court 
declared  the  material  then  before  it  obscene, 
although  Black  and  Douglas  dissented  on  the 
ground  that  "the  test  that  suppresses  a  cheap 
tract  today  can  suppress  a  literary  gem  to- 
morrow." The  Shapiro  decision  ttu-ns  their 
apprehension  upside  down. 

Reluctantly,  Shapiro  felt  obliged  to  read 
some  25  pieces  of  lewd  trash  ("Sex  Kitten." 
"Hill-billy  Nympho."  etc.)  and  be  their  critic 
"because  the  law  in  its  present  state  requires 
Just  that."  The  books  all  had  the  same 
plot  (which  Shapiro  described  as  "from 
puberty  to  prostitution")  and  no  pretense 
of  literary  merit.  In  that  respect  they  dif- 
fered from  Henry  Idiller's  "Tropic  of  Cancer." 
which  has  litigated  its  way  to  freedom  in  sev- 
eral States  because  critics  have  persuaded  the 
Judges  of  MlUer's  "serious  purpose."  Indeed, 
the  trend  of  obscenity  decisions  is  such  that 
no  work  of  recognizable  literary  merit,  what- 
ever its  lingo  or  subject,  is  in  much  danger 
of  suppression  if  its  publisher  is  willing  to 
fight  for  it  in  court.  Now,  if  the  Shapiro  view 
holds,  works  of  no  merit  are  equally  safe. 

Is  obscenity,  then,  an  obsolete  concept? 
Not  quite.  Even  Shapiro  made  a  point  of 
the  absence  of  fovir-letter  words  in  his  bundle 
of  trash  (another  difference  from  Miller)  and 
said  the  books  were  not  "hard-core  pornog- 
raphy." But  he  rejected  the  "literary 
merit"  argtiment  on  the  democratic  ground 
that  the  mean  and  uneducated  who  "can- 
not cope  with  anything  better"  than  trash 
are  entitled  to  their  "escape  from  reality." 
He  met  the  "contemporary  community 
standards"  test  by  deciding  that  these  are 
pretty  low.  His  decision,  obviously.  Is  not 
going  to  make  them  any  higher. 

The  history  of  literary  censorship  is  not  a 
pretty  one.  Shelley.  Walt  Whitman.  Shaw. 
Dreiser,  D.  H.  Lawrence,  and  Joyce,  are  jUst  a 
few  of  the  great  writers  who  have  been  pro- 
nounced unprintable  by  one  official  bluenose 
or  another.  But  Anthony  Comstock  has  been 
dead  since  1915.  and  the  United  States, 
thanks  largely  to  the  Supreme  Court,  is  now 
almost  censor  free  by  civilized  standards. 
This  widening  of  freedom  has  been  good  for 
art,  letters,  and  our  cultural  level. 

An  ideal  society  would  let  anything  be 
printed.  But  so  long  as  professional  pornog- 
raphers  exist,  no  State  is  likely  to  repeal 
its  obscenity  statutes.  And  there  is  danger 
that  if  our  courts  become  too  permissive,  a 
public  reaction  will  bring  Comstock  roaring 
back  from  his  grave. 

Definitions  of  obscenity — even  of  "hard- 
core pKjrnography'* — are  Inherently  imprecise 
and  changeable.  But  besides  the  lack  of 
"redeeming  social  importance"  there  is  an- 
other test  which  Warren  relied  on  in  the 
Roth  case.  It  Is  the  motive  of  the  purveyor — 
what  Frankfurter  once  called  "dirt  for  dirt's 
sake,  or  more  exactly  for  money's  sake."  Al- 
though reputable  publishers  and  authors  are 
doubtless  guilty  of  this  motive  in  Isolated 
passages,  a  discriminating  Judge  should  be 
able  to  recognize  pure  dirt  from  its  total 
lack  of  other  values  or  motives,  and  acknowl- 
edge that  the  public  has  a  right  to  keep  it 
off  the  street.  The  Shapiro  doctrine  is  too 
permissive  and  should  not  survive. 
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EAST-WEST 


RELATIONS— RESOLU- 
TION 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.   President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  a 
convention  of  the  American  Bulgarian 
League,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  August  31- 
September  2,  1963,  relating  to  East-West 
relations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AMERICAN  Bulgarian  Leaoue  for  the  UNmcD 
States  and  Canada  Resolution  on  EIast- 
West  Relations  Adopted  bt  the  League's 
20th  Annual  Convention,  Held  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  on  August  31-September  2, 
1968 

Whereas  we,  Americans  and  Canadians  of 
Bulgarian  descent  organized  in  the  American 
Bulgarian  League  for  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  look  back  to  events  and  developments 
of  the  past  year  throughout  the  world  and, 
particularly,  in  the  area  of  E^ast-West  rela- 
tions;   and 

Whereas  we  note  with  satisfaction  the  con- 
clusion by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  of  a  limited  nuclear 
test  ban  agreement  and  a  general  lessening 
of  tensions  among  the  same  powers;  and 

Whereas  we  watch  with  Interest  the  grow- 
ing tendency  among  these  and  other  powers 
to  further  explore  the  possibilities  for  les- 
sening of  international  tensions  by  consider- 
ing proposals  for  reducing  the  danger  of  sur- 
prise attacks;  for  expanding  trade,  cultural 
exchangee  and  individual  contacts  between 
the  West,  on  one  hand,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  so-called  People's  Democracies,  on 
the  other,  and  even  for  the  conclusion  of 
a  nonaggresslon  pact  between  them;  and 

Whereas  at  the  same  time  we  see  no  ap- 
preciable change  in  either  the  ultimate  goal 
of  communism  to  rule  the  world — a  goal  that 
Is  Irreconcilable  with  the  basic  aims  of  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  their  democratic 
partners — or  in  the  reluctance  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  loosen  its  grip  on  the  "satellite" 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  including  Bul- 
garia, which  remain  to  this  day  in  virtual 
political,  economic  and  spiritual  bondage: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved : 

(1)  That  we  continue.  Individually  and 
through  our  organization,  to  keep  pointing 
out  that  the  world  Is  still  confronted  with  a 
most  imperialist  and  oppressive  force — Soviet 
communism — and  that  this  force  is  not  only 
continuing  to  hold  100  million  East  Euro- 
peans in  bondage,  but,  while  playing  the 
tune  of  "peaceful  co-existence."  already 
stretches  its  tentacles — through  Cuba — even 
into  the  Western  Hemisphere: 

(3)  That  while  we  recognize  the  desirabil- 
ity of  all  efforts  for  the  peaceful  solution  of 
existing  international  problems,  we  find  it 
necessary  to  observe  that,  in  the  light  of 
past  experience,  there  can  be  no  guaranty  for 
freedom  and  security  from  the  Communist 
conspiracy  except  through  firm  determina- 
tion,  backed  by   adequate  strength; 

(3)  TTiat  we  restate  our  concern  over  the 
fact  that,  while  the  great  movement  for  the 
emancipation  of  former  colonial  peoples  is 
sweeping  the  underdeveloped  continents 
with  the  active  help  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  free  world  generally,  the  plight  of 
the  once-free  nations  of  Eastern  Europe 
tends  to  be  overlooked; 

(4)  That  we,  therefore,  strongly  urge  our 
American  and  Canadian  Ooveriunents — still 
the  main  hope  of  the  Bulgarian  and  other 
enslaved  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain — 
never  to  agree  to  any  step  that  would  tend 
to  freeze  the  present  division  of  Europe,  or 
could  be  Interpreted  as  endorsing  the  Soviet- 
Communist  regimes  and  domination  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  that  continent;  fcM-  hardly 
anything  could  better  assure  the  perpetua- 
tion of  that  domination  than  for  the  West- 
ern powers,  particularly  the  United  States, 
to  recognize  the  status  quo  In  Eastern  Europe 


as  permanent  and  the   fate   of  the  people 
therein  as  Irrevocable; 

(5)  That,  finally — ^belng  convinced  In  the 
determination  of  these  sanae  governments 
not  to  rest  until  all  of  Eastern  Eiirope,  in- 
cluding Bulgaria,  te  free  again— we  also  urge 
them  to  reopen  the  question  of  wartime  and 
postwar  agreements  with  the  Allies,  and  to 
Insist  that  the  Soviet  and  other  Communist 
governments  begin  at  last  to  abide  both  by 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  same  agreements. 
The  latter,  as  is  well  known,  provide,  among 
other  things,  for  withdrawal  of  all  Soviet 
military,  paramilitary  and  civilian  forces 
from  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  and 
for  carrying  out  free  and  secret  elections  un- 
der international  supervision.  Only  thus 
win  It  be  possible  for  that  part  of  the  world — 
if  not  for  the  entire  world — to  really  relieve 
its  tensions  and  be  launched  on  the  road 
to  Just  and  lasting  peace. 


RAMPART  DAM.  LIKE  THE  CO- 
LUMBIA BASIN.  SHOULD  MEAN 
MORE  DUCKS  AND  GEESE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
have,  on  a  number  of  occasions,  taken 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  call  attention 
to  the  exciting  potential  for  strengthen- 
ing the  economy  of  the  United  States 
represented  by  the  proposed  Rampart 
Dam  on  the  Yukon  River  in  Alaska.  As 
has  been  pointed  out  repeatedly,  this 
great  resource  of  power  is  of  national 
significance,  since  its  5-million-kilowatt 
capacity  would  give  the  United  States 
the  largest  hydroelectric  power  project 
in  the  free  world.  It  would  give  us  be- 
lated parity  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  field  of  hydroelectric  power  develop- 
ment. The  significance  of  this,  not  only 
to  our  domestic  economy,  but  to  our  de- 
fense requirements,  is  apparent. 

Not  only  the  dramatic  supply  of  pow- 
er which  would  be  provided  at  Rampart, 
but  its  low  cost — about  2  mills  at  the 
damsite;  only  3  mills  per  kilowatt-hour 
at  tidewater — makes  this  one  of  the  most 
important  p>ower  projects — indeed,  the 
greatest  one — ever  planned  in  the 
United  States. 

Unfortimately,  in  advance  of  thorough 
study  of  the  matter,  there  have  begun  to 
be  disparaging  comments  Intended  to  de- 
lay construction  of  Rampart.  These 
come  from  individuals  smd  organizations 
who,  I  believe,  have  entirely  unfounded 
fears  sis  to  effects  of  Rampart  upon  wild- 
life resources.  For  example,  a  recent  is- 
sue of  the  Living  Wilderness,  a  publica- 
tion of  the  Wilderness  Society,  cites  cer- 
tain unsubstantiated  "facts"  concerning 
wildlife  population  in  Alaska,  the  im- 
plication of  the  statements  being  that, 
somehow.  Rampart  would  cause  destruc- 
tion to  wildlife  on  such  a  scale  that  the 
dam  should  not  be  constructed. 

Numerous  arguments  can  be  made  to 
oppose  this  h3T>othesis.  and  they  will  be 
thoroughly  presented  In  the  course  of 
obtaining  Rampart's  authorization. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  of  particular 
interest  to  note  an  article,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
on  September  27,  commenting  on  the  very 
interesting  increase  in  supplies  of  ducks 
and  geese  in  the  Columbia  River  Basin 
as  a  result  of  the  greatest  development 
of  water  power  resources  we  have,  so  far, 
seen  in  this  country.    The  article  ix)ints 


out  that,  as  a  result  of  construction  of 
the  great  projects  on  the  Columbia  River, 
the  nesting  environment  for  fish  and 
waterfowl  has  been  greatly  improved. 
The  article  states  that: 

The  dams  created  impoundments,  holding 
back  the  water  for  irrigation,  and  the  im- 
poundments themselves  presented  an  envi- 
ronment for  fish  and  waterfowl.  This  en- 
vironment was  further  extended  by  raising 
the  water  table  to  create  the  seep  lakes,  and 
by  irrigation  overflow  which  created  the  ever- 
expanding  wasteways. 

And  with  the  water,  the  marshes,  and  the 
vegetation,  came  the  ducks. 

I  believe  this  article  cites  a  most  in- 
teresting precedent  for  the  proposition 
that  construction  of  Rampart  Dam  will 
enhance  wildlife  propagation  in  Alaska. 
Far  from  destroying  habitats  favorable 
to  producing  migratory  fowl,  and  far 
from  reducing  fishery  resources,  there 
seems  to  be  good  reason  to  think  that 
the  enormous  reservoir — larger  than 
Lake  Erie — that  would  be  created  with 
the  construction  of  Rampart  will  very 
Ukely  provide  sportsmen  with  a  new 
paradise  and  will  greatly  increase  num- 
bers of  various  species  of  wildlife  which 
we  all  wish  to  preserve  and  encourage. 
Likewise,  the  lake  will  make  E>ossible  the 
creation  of  a  great  inland  fresh  water 
commercial  and  sport  fishery. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle, entitled  "Ducks,  Geese  Flock  to 
Columbia  Basin  Impoimdments,  Seep 
Lakes,"  from  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli- 
gencer of  Friday,  September  27,  1963.  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom   the  Seattle  Post- Intelligencer,  Sept. 

27,  1963] 

Ducks,    Geese    Plock    to    Columbia    Basin 

Impoundments,  Seep  Lakes 

(By  Blaine  Freer) 

The  amazing  surge  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
counties  as  a  sportsman's  paradise  Is  not 
confined  to  pheasants.  There  are  also  ducks 
and  geese. 

The  dams  created  Impoundments,  holding 
back  the  water  for  irrigation,  and  the  im- 
poundments themselves  presented  an  en- 
vironment for  fish  and  waterfowl.  This  en- 
vironment was  further  extended  by  raising 
the  water  table  to  create  the  seep  lakes,  and 
by  irrigation  overflow  which  created  the  ever- 
expanding  wasteways. 

And  with  the  water,  the  marshes  and  the 
vegetation,  came  the  ducks. 

A  decade  ago,  with  the  water  Just  starting 
to  back  up  behind  the  first  dams,  there  were 
virtually  none.  Last  year  in  Orant  County 
alone  106,000  were  harvested.  And  even  this 
number  is  not  an  alltime  high.  Thret  years 
ago  the  figure  was  128,000  during  a  liberal 
season,  and  this  year  with  more  resident 
ducks  and  more  migrating  on  the  Pacific 
fl3rway.  It  should  approach  the  record  year. 

Fortunately,  as  the  duck  potential  began 
to  reveal  Itself  in  the  early  1960*8,  the  game 
department  was  able  to  secure  some  key 
property  which  has  become  a  rich  recrea- 
tional heritage.  Much  of  It  was  turned  over 
to  the  department  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation. 

At  present  seven  public  shooting  areas, 
totaling  126.000  acres,  are  controlled  by  the 
department  and  affords  hunting  for  both 
ducks  and  pheasants.  They  are  the  Win- 
chester   wasteway    south    of    l^hrsta;    the 
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QuincT  game  range  aouthwMt  of  Qulncy: 
the  Oloyd  seeps  north  of  Mooes  Lake;  the 
Potholea  game  range  south  of  Uoees  Lake: 
the  Banks  Lake  game  range  north  of  Coulee 
City;  the  Stratford  and  Long  Lakes  game 
range  north  of  Stratford  off  Highway  7  east 
of  Soap  Lake,  and  the  Frenchman  Hills 
wasteway  west  of  O'Sullivan  Dam. 

There  Is  also  considerable  duck  bunting 
on  over  200J00O  acres  of  public  land  adminis- 
tered by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  as  well 
as  along  the  various  drains  and  waterwajrs. 
Duck  hunting  on  private  land  comprises  but 
a  small  part  of  the  total  as  opposed  to 
pheasants. 

The  duck  species  available  are  composed 
of  about  65  percent  mallard,  12  to  15  percent 
green  wing  teel,  around  12  percent  widgeon 
and  pintail  with  the  balance  made  up  of 
gadwall.  shoveler,  blue  wing  teal,  scaup, 
ruddy  and  golden  eye,  and  ringneck. 

The  most  popular  area  for  Seattle  goose 
hunters  Ls  the  Stratford-Long  Lake  game 
range,  and  the  big  honkers  should  Just 
about  now  b«  coming  in.  There  Is  a  pass- 
shooting  area  in  which  the  hunter  lies  in 
wait  until  the  geese  leave  the  lake  to  fly 
out  to  the  nearby  fields  for  feeding,  then  let 
em  have  it. 

Another  method  Is  to  discover  what  field 
geese  continually  feed  on  and  then.  In  the 
still  of  the  night,  to  dig  a  pit  about  5  feet 
deep,  haul  the  dirt  away,  crawl  in,  pxill  some 
camouflage  over  your  head  and  then  wait 
for  the  arrival  of  the  hungry  honkers. 

But  the  farmer  who  owns  the  field  had 
better  be  a  dam  good  friend  of  yours. 

There  are  other  birds  In  the  basin.  Huns, 
sharptall  grouse,  quail,  and  chukars,  but 
they  &T9  pretty  much  incidental. 

Surprisingly  there  are  also  a  few  deer 
taken,  arotmd  260  to  400  each  year.  They 
are  muleys  and  are  found  mostly  in  the 
hilly  country  north  of  Ephrata  toward 
Grand  Coulee. 


ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 
BEFORE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
OP  STATE  LEGISLATIVE  LEADERS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD  the  remarks  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  before  the  Fifth 
Annual  Legislative  Conference  of  State 
Legislative  Leaders  held  in  Boston,  Mass.. 
Sept^nber  21,  1963.  This  brief  address, 
which  was  relayed  to  the  conference  by 
telephone,  provides  eloquent  testimony  of 
the  President's  dedication  to  our  tradi- 
tional system  of  Intergovernmental  rela- 
tions. In  emphasizing  the  need  for  a 
joint  response  to  common  problems,  he 
highlights  the  increasing  interdepend- 
ence of  relationships  between  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government.  At  the 
same  time,  Mr.  President,  in  stressing 
the  cooperative  rather  than  the  competi- 
tive approach  to  solving  these  problems, 
the  President  again  clearly  reafiQrms  his 
devotion  to  our  "indestructible  union  of 
indestructible  States." 

I  commend  this  address  to  all  who 
labor  under  any  misapprehensions  con- 
cerning this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remaxks  or  THz  Px£sn>Eirr  Beporz  thx  Phth 
Anitttai.  National  Contxrxmcx  or  State 
Lbcislativx  Leadzxs,  Hotel  Statlxb  Hilton, 
Boston,  IiCass. 

Thank  you.  Senator  Powers,  Senator  Bid- 
well.  Oeorge  Smith  and  Judge  Elliott,  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Conference  of  Legislative 
Leaders. 


I  am  delighted  that  the  facilities  of  mod- 
ern communications  have  made  It  possible 
for  me  to  be  with  you  for  a  few  minutes. 
Each  of  you  plays  a  very  leading  part  in  an 
important  branch  of  government,  and  I  can- 
not think  of  anything  more  important  than 
that  all  of  you  in  the  State  legislatures  of 
our  country  should  gather  together  and  work 
as  closely  as  possible  together. 

The  Indestructible  union  of  Indestructible 
States,  created  by  the  Constitution,  has  been 
envied  and  Imitated  by  many  other  nations. 
It  is  the  best  system  yet  devised.  But  we 
have  to  make  It  work.  It  should  have  con- 
stant attention.  And  I  think  this  conference 
permits  that  kind  of  attention.  This  confer- 
ence permits  you  to  discuss  the  problems 
which  are  common  to  every  State.  You  can 
develop  coordinated  actions  and  the  ma- 
chinery to  achieve  results,  and  you  can  mo- 
bilize public  opinion,  the  opinion  of  our 
American  citizenry  to  meet  the  basic  needs 
of  our  country.  Much  that  you  do  affects 
Federal  responsibilities,  and  many  Federal 
actions  have  an  effect  upon  your  responsi- 
bilities. This  is  one  country  with  50  States. 
The  problems  of  Government  are  becoming 
more  and  more  complex,  and  the  relation- 
ships between  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment nrkore  and  more  interdependent.  We 
are  all  engaged,  both  in  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral levels  and  the  local  level,  in  a  common 
effort  to  reduce  unemplojrment,  and  to  elim- 
inate poverty  among  our  people;  to  make  our 
urban  centers  a  better  place  in  which  to  live; 
to  guarantee  equal  opportunity  In  all  fields; 
to  conquer  mental  retardation  and  mental 
illness;  to  keep  this  country  strong:  to  keep 
It  in  a  position  where  it  can  fulfill  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  all  the  free  world. 

New  techniques  and  new  arrangements 
for  coordinating  State  and  Federal  efforts  to 
achieve  these  goals  are  being  considered. 
The  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  in  which  Senator  Powers 
and  others  play  a  very  vital  role,  is  helping 
develop  these  devices.  The  important  point 
is  to  recognize,  I  think,  that  we  are  allies 
under  the  Constitution,  that  we  must  work 
closely  together.  Too  often  it  is  suggested 
that  the  Federal  Government  and  the  State 
governments  are  competitors  or  in  competi- 
tion. Instead,  we  must  work  closely  together 
for  the  benefit  of  our  country  which  all  of  us 
seek  to  serve.  And  In  the  last  analysis  we  in 
Washington  know  that  the  success  of  any 
program  or  effort  depends  upon  local  control 
and  local  supi>ort.  Our  system  of  Intergov- 
ernmental relations  works  best  when  there  Is 
complete  coordination  and  cooperation  be- 
tween every  level  of  government.  I  commend 
you  for  your  contribution  to  our  common 
goals. 

We  will  study,  I  can  assure  you,  the  results 
of  your  deliberations.  And  I  can  promise 
you  that  in  the  months  ahead  that  we  will 
work  closely  together  in  the  Nation  and  in 
the  States  for  the  benefit  of  our  country. 

I  am  glad  you  have  come  to  Boston.  I 
know  you  are  welcome  there.  And  I  com- 
mend you  for  what  you  are  doing  to  serve 
the  United  States.  Thank  you,  and  good 
night. 

NO  MORE  NASHVILLE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  informative  article  by 
Mitchell  Gordon  which  appeared  in  the 
September  4,  1963,  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  In  this  article,  entitled 
"No  More  Nashville,"  Mr.  Gordon  exam- 
ines in  detail  a  noteworthy  experiment 
in  county  government  that  is  being  con- 
ducted in  Davidson  County,  Tenn.  Var- 
ious approaches  are  being  attempted 
throughout  the  country  to  meet  the  seri- 
ous   challenges    of    urbanization.    The 


city-county  approach  is  but  one  of  these, 
and  the  Nashville-Davidson  County  case 
study  constitutes  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant experiments  in  this  particular  ap- 
proach to  solving  metropolitan  problems. 
I  recommend  this  article  to  all  students 
of  intergovernmental  relations.  It  fur- 
nishes further  evidence  that  much 
strength  exists  still  at  the  county  and 
local  levels  of  government  in  these 
United  States  and  that  local  initiative  is 
capable  of  providing  answers  to  the  com- 
plexities of  mushrooming  metrop>olitan 
development. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Sept.  4,  1963] 
No  MoKz  Nashville:  Vrw  Tutncssee  Mmo 

Points    Up    Wats    Cttt-Countt    MntCEas 

Boost  ErriciENCT 

(By  Mitchell  Gordon) 

The  city  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  no  longer  ex- 
ists. Neither  does  Davidson  County,  in  which 
it  was  located.  Their  places  have  been  taken 
by  the  metrojxtlitan  government  of  Nashville 
and  Davidson  County. 

Nashville-Davidson,  as  it  is  commonly 
known,  is  not  the  Nation's  first  metro  gov- 
ernment. But  it  is  the  newest,  having  come 
into  being  only  last  AprU  1  following  an  elec- 
tion In  June  1962.  More  important.  It  is  the 
most  far-reaching  experiment  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States. 

Simply  stated,  metro  stands  for  a  unified 
government  spanning  an  entire  metropolitan 
area.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  cities  such 
as  Phoenix  which  have  been  able  to  keep 
abreast  of  urban  sprawl  by  pushing  their 
city  limits  outward  through  annexation,  most 
metropolitan  areas  in  the  Nation  today  are 
patchqullts  of  local  governmental  units.  As 
such,  they're  often  unable  or  unwilling  to 
Join  together  to  provide  more  effective  and 
efficient  areawlde  services,  such  as  mass  tran- 
sit or  refuse  disposal. 

The  problem  of  patchquUt  local  govern- 
ment grows  more  serious  as  central  cities  lose 
their  affluent  taxpayers  and  civic  leadership 
to  the  suburbs,  being  saddled  instead  with 
deteriorating  property  values  and  low-income 
people  in  need  of  coetller  schooling,  welfare, 
police,  and  other  services. 

There  are  several  ways  to  equip  a  metro- 
politan area  with  the  necessary  fiscal  and 
legal  authority  to  cope  with  at  least  some  of 
its  metropoUtanwlde  problems.  One  is  for  a 
single  governmental  unit  to  provide  services 
to  other  municipalities  by  a  contract,  as  Los 
Angeles  County  does;  but  that  system  doesn't 
tackle  the  problem  of  the  deteriorating  cen- 
tral city  and  its  declining  ability  to  meet  its 
mounting  costs. 

creating  a  spbcial  district 

Another  Is  to  create  a  special  district  or 
authority  to  provide  and  support  a  specific 
areawlde  service;  but  special  districts  tend  to 
multiply  as  the  need  for  various  services  in- 
creases, thereby  adding  to  the  confusion  of 
local  government  while  leaving  the  basic  fi- 
nancial problem  of  the  central  city  largely 
unsolved. 

Annexation  solves  much  of  this  jurisdic- 
tional problem  by  permitting  the  city  to  en- 
compass the  entire  metropolitan  area  as  it 
pushes  outward.  But  most  big  cities  are  al- 
ready surroimded  by  other  jurisdictions  or 
don't  have  the  legal  authority  to  easily  swal- 
low outlying  areas  whose  residents  object  to 
bearing  the  city's  fiscal  burden. 

To  avoid  these  obstacles  to  area  wide 
government,  a  number  of  cities  around  the 
world  have  In  recent  years  been  turning  to 
one  sort  of  "metro"  government  or  another. 

The  moe:^  famous  effort  to  establish  a  gen- 
eral "metro"  in  the  United  States  in  recent 
years  has  been  that  of  Dade  County.  Fla., 
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which  includes  the  city  of  Miami  and  26 
other  Independent  municipalities.  The 
Dade  "metro,"  however,  can  only  exercise 
those  powers  turned  over  to  It  by  the  In- 
dividual cities. 

The  result  has  been  a  never-ceasing  skir- 
mish at  the  polls  and  in  the  courts  between 
Dade's  "metro"  government  and  munici- 
palities attempting  to  strip  back  its  power 
or  prove  they  never  existed  in  the  first  place. 
Though  the  Dade  metro  is  making  some 
progress  in  asserting  itself,  its  functions  are 
still  largely  limited  to  such  relatively  non- 
controversial  areas  as  operation  of  the  sea- 
port and  the  control  of  traffic. 

As  an  outright  consolidation  of  city  and 
county  government — the  only  one  involving 
a  metropolis  of  any  size  to  be  effected  in  a 
good  many  years — the  metropolitan  govern- 
ment of  Nashville  and  Davidson  County  Is 
the  area's  sole  provider  for  practically  all 
types  of  local  services  ranging  from  police 
and  fire  protection  to  the  provision  of  educa- 
tion and  recreation.  The  only  municipali- 
ties that  continue  to  exit  within  the  653- 
square-mlle  area,  more  than  half  of  whose 
400  000  population  live  in  what  was  once 
the  city  of  Nashville,  are  6  small  cities  whose 
size  has  prevented  them  from  offering  many 
local  services. 

None  of  thOJ^e  6  cities.  Belle  Meade.  Berry 
Hill.  Forest  Hills,  Goodletsvllle.  Lakewood 
or  Oak  Hill — has  as  many  as  6.000  people  or 
covers  as  much  as  10  square  miles. 

Because  it  is  not  having  to  fight  the  bat- 
tles over  already  existing  services  that  has 
debilitated  the  Dade  metro  from  the  time  it 
came  into  being  in  1957.  Nashville-Davidson 
is  already  moving  rapidly  ahead  in  stream- 
lining its  local  government. 

REOUCI3)  PtTBUC  PAYROLLS 

Nashville-Davidson's  mustachioed  Mayor 
CUfton  Beverly  Briley,  formerly  a  county 
judge,  figures  consolidation  has  enabled  him 
to  provide  the  same  level  of  local  services 
with  approximately  10.000  employees,  includ- 
ing teacherp.  previously  provided  by  11,000 
to  12,000  separate  city  and  county  employees. 
A  new  "metropolitan  police  department." 
with  a  gold  and  blue  emblem  on  its  sleeve, 
for  example,  now  patrols  former  Nashville 
and  "county"  areas  with  a  skeletonized  sher- 
iff's department  largely  confined  to  probate 
services.  And,  although  the  area  continues 
to  grow  (from  a  population  of  approximately 
250.000  20  years  ago),  the  49-year-old  mayor 
expects  to  lop  off  "a  good  many  more  em- 
ployees from  the  municipal  payroll  in  the 
next  3  or  4  years,  mainly  through  attrition." 

The  mayor  figures  the  reductions  In  gov- 
ernment personnel  effected  since  consolida- 
tion will  save  taxpayers  over  $1  million  the 
first  year  on  a. budget  of  approximately  $67 
million.  "And  we're  taking  care  of  4,100 
more  students  in  our  school  system  this 
year,  too."  he  adds. 

The  Tennessee  metro  Is  already  extending 
its  civic  services.  It  has  started  lighting 
up  all  Its  major  highways  outside  the  old 
city  area  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $250,000 
a  year  for  a  total  of  85  to  90  miles;  that  will 
be  4  to  6  years  in  the  works.  It  is  in  the 
process  of  extending  the  municli>al  water 
system  and  placing  it  on  a  service  charge 
basis  so  tax  revenues  are  no  longer  required 
to  make  up  deficits.  And  it  is  planning  an 
extension  of  the  old  city  library  system.  It 
Is  also  In  the  procefs  of  unifying  its  many 
separate  school  and  fire  districts. 

Though  the  area's  mass  transit  is  provided 
entirely  by  privately  owned  bus  companies 
at  present.  Mayor  Briley  figures  the  new 
NashvUle-Davldson  metro  opens  the  way  for 
service  improvements  through  the  landing 
of  Government  grants  ($400,000  was  recently 
obtained  for  the  purpose)  to  underwrite 
service  Improvements.  And,  If  need  be,  a 
publicly  owned  areawlde  system  can  be  cre- 
ated through  the  purchase  of  the  private 
systems  much  more  easily  than  if  the  city 
were  to  attempt  to  do  so  alone,  he  says. 
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SOMX  BUMFS  IN  ROAD 

The  Tennessee  metro  is  not,  naturally, 
having  smooth  going  at  every  corner,  and  it 
is  bound  to  run  into  problems  in  the  future. 
Its  efforts,  nevertheless,  will  be  watched  with 
considerable  Interest  both  within  the  State 
itself — where  the  climate  for  consolidation 
was  vastly  Improved  by  new  enabling  legisla- 
tion In  1957 — and  outside  the  State  among 
theorists  who've  long  championed  the  idea 
of  an  unencumbered  metro.  Indeed,  three 
other  Tennessee  counties  are  already  having 
new  charters  fashioned  after  that  of  the 
Nashville-Davidson  metro  while  a  fourth. 
Montgomery.  Just  west  of  Nashville-David- 
son, is  drafting  a  metro  school  system. 

Voters  both  inside  and  outside  the  central 
cities  involved  in  these  charter  changes  must 
approve  the  new  charters  before  they  can 
take  effect.  Two  of  those  counties — Shelby, 
where  Memphis  is  located,  and  Knox,  where 
Knoxvlile  is,  have  defeated  similar  efforts 
once  before:  the  third  county.  Hamilton, 
which  includes  Chattanooga,  has  yet  to  put 
the  proposition  to  the  test.  But  there  are 
ways  of  enlisting  support,  as  metro's  pro- 
ponents demonstrated  after  Davidson  Coun- 
ty voters  defeated  the  proposition  once  be- 
fore, by  19.235  to  13.794  back  in  1958. 

First  of  all,  the  city  itself  frightened 
county  resldente  by  embarking  on  a  vigor- 
ous annexation  program  Immediately  after 
consolidation  was  defeated:  County  voters 
eventually  came  around  to  the  idea  that  con- 
solidation might  be  a  lesser  evil  since  it  at 
least  gave  them  a  stronger  voice  in  local 
government  than  they  likely  would  have  had 
in  the  city. 

Secondly,  there  was  also  the  fear  among 
county  residents  that  the  big  city  was  com- 
ing more  and  more  under  domination  of  the 
Negro:  Negro  support  for  consolidation  In- 
r'fle  the  b'g  city,  at  the  same  time,  was  won 
by  arguing  that  the  whole  area  stood  to  ben- 
f  lit  from  areawlde  taxes  and  the  leadership 
that  could  be  provided  by  the  suburbs. 

•  Not  a  slncle  member  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  of  the  city  of  Nashville  lived  in- 
side the  city  at  the  time  of  consolidation," 
notes  Mayor  Briley. 

APPORTIONING   COSTS 

In  addition,  a  device  for  apF>ortlonlng  mu- 
nicipal services  and  their  costs  between 
urban  and  suburban  areas  that  has  appar- 
ently worked  reasonably  well  in  the  parish 
(county)  of  Baton  Rouge  in  bringing  metro 
government  to  that  area  some  years  ago.  Is 
also  being  utilized  in  the  new  Nashville- 
Davidson  metro.  That  device  conslsta  of  an 
urban  service  district  corresponding  to  the 
73-square-mlle  area  of  the  old  city  and  of  a 
so-called  general  services  district,  corre- 
sponding to  the  old  county  area,  in  which 
the  level  of  urban  services  and  their  costs 
are  provided  and  borne  separately  but  can  be 
more  easily  varied  as  the  need  changes. 

Annexation  laws  being  what  they  are  In 
some  States,  where  those  outside  the  central 
city  can  veto  attempted  takeovers  by  the 
city,  and  local  pride  being  what  it  is.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  a  spate  of  city -county  con- 
solidations will  sweep  the  Nation's  metro- 
politan areas  no  matter  how  successful 
Nashville-Davidson  proves. 

An  Increasing  number  of  States,  however, 
are  modifying  their  annexation  laws  to  favor 
big  city  growth.  And  the  rising  cost  of  local 
government,  along  with  the  increasing  diffi- 
culty of  providing  more  badly  needed  area- 
wide  services,  might  likewise  force  a  gradual 
compromise  in  local  pride. 


MORAL   BASIS   FOR    CIVIL   RIGHTS 
REAFFIRMED 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Interreliglous  Committee  on  Race  Re- 
lations in  the  District  of  Columbia  re- 


cently issued  a  statement  on  the  subject 
of  civil  rights,  which  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  every  Member. 

The  statement  refutes  very  effectively 
the  argument  that  there  is  an  inherent 
conflict  between  property  rights  and  the 
rights  of  Negroes  to  equal  opportunity, 
particularly  in  the  use  of  public  accom- 
modations. The  statement  reminds 
those  who  fear  that  equal  access  to  pub- 
lic accommodations  for  all  citizens  may 
violate  property  rights  of  the  extent 
to  which  provisions  for  enforced  racial 
segregation  are  now  being  imposed  upon 
property  owners  by  State  and  local  ordi- 
nances, often  at  considerable  cost  to  such 
owners.  In  the  words  of  the  commit- 
tee: 

An  equal  accommodations  law  is  no  more 
an  interference  with  private  property  rights 
than  an  unequal  accommodations  law. 

The  chairman  of  the  46-member  In- 
terreliglous Committee  on  Race  Rela- 
tions is  the  Most  Reverend  Patrick  A. 
O'Boyle.  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Wash- 
ington. The  cochairmen  are  Episcopal 
Bishop  William  F.  Creighton.  Methodist 
Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord,  Bishop  Small- 
wood  Williams  of  the  Bible  Way  Church 
Worldwide,  and  Rabbi  Lewis  A.  Wein- 
traub.  president  of  the  Washington 
Board  of  Rabbis.  Their  aflarmation  of 
the  high  moral  objectives  of  pending 
civil  rights  legislation  underscores  the 
spiritual  basis  of  the  struggle  for  equal 
justice  and  equal  opportunity  in  which 
our  Nation  is  now  engaged. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  issued  by  the 
Interreliglous  Committee  on  Race  Rela- 
tions be  printed  following  my  remarks  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

statement  of  interrelicious  committee  on 
Race    Relations 

The  Interreliglous  Committee  on  Race 
Relations  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  con- 
sistent with  its  declared  purpose  of  advanc- 
ing the  right  of  the  American  Negro  to  equal 
opportunity  under  the  Constitution,  wel- 
comes the  Introduction  of  the  Civil  Right* 
Act  of  1963.  and  endorsee  the  high  moral  ob- 
jectives expressed  In  the  President's  message 
of  transmittal  to  the  Congress. 

While  the  efforts  of  the  committee  have 
been  directed  clilefiy  toward  righting  cen- 
tury-old wrongs  against  Negro  citizens,  it  is 
of  course  concerned  also  with  maintaining 
the  rights  of  citizenship  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  to  all  Americana,  rcgardleas  of 
race,  color,  or  creed.  One  of  these  right*  U 
what  has  been  referred  to  broadly  as  prop- 
erty rights. 

Some  have  argued  that  there  Is  an  Inherent 
conflict  between  property  rights  and  the 
rights  of  Negroes  to  eqxial  opportunity,  par- 
ticularly in  the  use  of  public  accommoda- 
tions. It  has  been  assumed  by  those  who 
hold  this  view  that,  because  of  this  aUeged 
conflict,  the  rights  of  Negroes  to  free  and 
equal  access  to  stores,  restaurants,  and  other 
facilities  serving  the  general  public  must  In 
some  way  be  compromised. 

As  Individuals  who  occupy  responaible  po- 
sitions In  our  religious  community,  we  must 
record  our  emphatic  and  united  conviction 
that  no  such  conflict  exists.  Neither  law  nor 
morality  sanction  the  concept  of  the  absolute 
right  of  private  property.  Both  insist  that 
the  owner  must  xxse  his  property  in  a  socially 
responsible  manner. 
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ThoM  who  fear  that  equal  access  to  public 
accoixuno<latlonB  for  all  citizens  may  violate 
private  property  rights  should  be  reminded 
of  the  extent  to  which  provisions  for  eo- 
forced  racial  segregation  are  now  being  Int- 
posed  upon  property  owners  by  State  and 
local  ordinances,  often  at  considerable  coot 
to  such  owners.  An  equal  accommodatione 
law  Is  no  more  an  Interference  with  private 
property  rights  than  an  unequal  accommodaj- 
tlons  law. 

In  many  States  and  cities,  discrlmlnatloii 
In  the  use  of  public  accommodations  Is  alt- 
ready  prohibited  by  law.  The  broadening  oif 
such  a  prohibition  by  Federal  statute  is  not 
only  logical  but  an  exercise  of  simple  Justice. 

We  recognize  the  difficulties  of  drafting 
legislation  which,  while  seeking  to  secure  th^ 
rights  of  all  citizens  guaranteed  by  the  Cont 
stltutlon.  will,  by  the  persuasiveness  of  it^ 
appeal  to  human  Justice  and  charity,  wiik 
the  acceptance  of  all  men  of  good  will.  Wlthl 
out  this  conviction,  rooted  In  the  Inherent 
dignity  of  man  and  the  precept  of  true  lovf 
of  neighbor,  legislation  alone  cannot  be  full* 
effective.  ] 

It  Is  our  prayer  and  our  belief  that  th4 
Ckmgress  of  the  United  States  will  rise  to  thl4 
hlstorymaklng  challenge  to  its  statesmanship 
and  Its  high  moral  principles  by  enacting  a| 
this  session  the  provisions  of  the  civil  rlght4 
bill  of  1963.  I 


ARB 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  assur- 
ances have  been  given  repeatedly,  by 
President  Kennedy  and  by  other  admin- 
istration spokesmen,  that  increasing  im- 
ports of  wool  textile  products  would  not 
be  permitted.  These  commitments  have 
been  not  merely  in  generalities,  but  in 
specific  terms.  For  example,  in  August 
of  1962.  Mr.  Myer  Feldman.  deputy  spe- 
cial counsel  to  President  Kennedy  said: 

The  President,  under  his  seven-point  pro- 
gram for  textiles  •  •  •  has  expressed  his  con- 
cern about  the  Importation  of  all  textiles. 
Including  those  made  of  wool  and  manmade 
fibers,  and  Indicated  his  determination  to 
take  steps  to  deal  effectively  with  these  im- 
ports •  •  •.  Limitation  of  textile  imports 
to  prevent  market  disruption  Is  an  essential 
element  of  administration  policy.  We  In- 
tend to  Implement  this  policy  with  regard 
to  aU  textiles,  and  particularly  to  prevent 
market  disruption  such  as  would  result  from 
an  Increase  over  current  levels  of  Imports. 

Despite  these  words,  imports  have  been 
permitted  to  increase  substantially  over 
the  levels  of  last  year,  with  no  adminis- 
tration action  to  limit  them. 

On  August  28.  1962.  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Luther  W.  Hodges,  in  a  letter  to 


Congressman  F.  Bradford  Morse  of  Mas- 
sachusetts said : 

We  are  determined  that  imports  of  wool 
textile  products  will  not  be  permitted  to 
exceed  cxirrent  levels  and  we  will  take  all 
necessary  steps  to  prevent  this. 

However,  no  such  steps  have  been 
taken. 

On  pages  21  and  22  of  the  subcom- 
mittee hearings,  no  less  than  11  different 
occasions  are  listed,  from  May  of  1961  to 
date,  on  which  commitments  In  these  or 
similar  terms  were  given  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  those  speaking  for  him.  Still  no 
concrete  actions  have  been  taken.  Any 
discussions  with  foreign  countries  look- 
ing toward  an  international  agreement 
have  apparently  been  little  more  than 
casual  conversations  and  have  not  been 
pressed  energetically  to  any  conclusion. 
Imports  have  continued  to  rise.  And 
there  are  no  quantitative  limitations  or 
other  barriers  to  prevent  them  from  ris- 
ing still  further. 

The  promises  that  have  been  made 
are  direct  and  the  commitments  are 
clearcut.  They  do  not  admit  of  misun- 
derstanding. In  my  judgment  the  basic 
good  faith  of  the  administration  is  at 
stake.  I  do  not  see  how  that  issue  can 
be  evaded  any  longer. 


Exhibit  1 


WOOL      TEXTILE      IMPORTS 
STEADILY  INCREASING 

Mr.    HRUSKA.    Mr.    President,    th^ 
steady  growth  in  imports  of  woolen  tex^     tr    /  *     •/ 
tiles  Is  a  source  of  increasing  concern  to     *^o<f  f^^hle  products :  Imports,  exports,  and  domestic  consumption  (in  millions  of  pounds 
the  domestic  industry.  of  clean  fiber  equivalent)  and  ratios  of  imports  to  domestic  production  and  domestic  market 

A  few  days  ago  the  Special  Textile 


1968-62  AND  YEARS  ENDING  JANUARY.  FEBRUARY,  AND  MARCH  1003 ' 


Imports:  • 

Tope  and  yarns 

Woven  fabric 

Apparel 

Other  manufactures. 


Totallmports 

Exports I.1II" 

DoniesUc  production  • IIHIII™.." 

Apparent  domestic  marltet"*..!""""! 
Ratio:  Imports  to  domestic  prodiictl*(m! 
Ratio:  Imports  to  apparent  domestic 
market 


1968 


4.2 

i&e 

7.5 


19M 


1980 


1901 


2.B 

317.3 

347.1 

10.2 

9.3 


10.0 

25.7 

13.4 

Z4 


£2.1 
3.5 

309.6 

41&1 

14.1 

12.6 


11.2 

33.0 

15.0 

2.6 


02.9 

3.2 

333.1 

392.8 

1&9 

10.0 


1902 


10.1 
21.8 

i&e 

4.1 


61.6 

2.6 

341.6 

390.0 

l&l 

U.2 


10.9 

30.6 

25.8 

0l4 


79.0 

2.0 

365.0 

442.0 

21.8 

18.0 


Year 
ending 
Jan.  31, 

1903 


10.6 
31.4 

25.9 
0.  1 


79.9 

2.0 

300.4 

443.7 

21.8 

lao 


Year 
ending 
Feb.  2a 

1903 


18  2 

31.8 

20.2 

0.9 


83.1 

2.7 

307.8 

448.2 

22.0 

18  6 


Year 
ending 
Mar.  30, 

1903 


18  6 

32.4 

20.6 

7.8 


85.4 

Z8 

367.7 

450.3 

233 

19.0 


YEAR  ENDED  MAY  31.  1963,  AND  JUNE  30,  1903  « 


Imparts:  > 

Tops  and  yams 

Woven  fabric I™ 

Apparel ""!.." 

Otiier  manufactures '.."" 

Transshipments  ttirougb  Virgin  Islandsm 

Total  imp<vts 

Krports IIII""I" 

Domestic  production  » "™IIIIIIIII"IIII! 

Apparent  domestic  market  ♦ "1"""™ 

Ratio:  Imports  to  domestic  production...!""! 
Ratio:  Imports  to  apparent  domestic  market."! 


Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  Issued  a  report  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  rise  in  imports  and  the  dam- 
age done  to  domestic  producers,  the  clos- 
ing down  of  mills  and  the  destruction  ol 
jobs  in  the  industry.  Data  given  in  thei 
report  show  that  between  1958  and  the* 
12-month  period  ending  last  March  30., 
imports  of  apparel  made  of  wool  in- 
creased from  7.5  million  pounds,  clean 
fiber  equivalent,  to  26.6  million  pounds, 
and  total  imports  of  all  wool  textile  prod- 
ucts increased  from  32.3  million  pounds 
to  85.4  million  pounds.  Imports  climbed 
to  the  point  where  they  supplied  19  per- 
cent of  the  total  domestic  market.  , 
Later  figures  supplied  me  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  show  still  fur-' 

ther  Increases  In  Imports.    For  the  fiscal 

year  ended  June  30,  1963,  apparel  Im- 
ports amounted  to  the  equivalent  of  28.1 

milliozi  pounds  of  raw  wool,  and  total 

Imports  of  wool  textile  products  were  86.1 

million    pounds.      Transshipments    of 

goods  through  the  Virgin  Islands  into  the 

United  States,   under  an   arrangement 

through  which  the  normal  duty  may  be 

largely  avoided,  amoimted  to  5.9  million 

poxmds    during    the    12-month    period. 

nearly  7  percent  of  the  total.   At  the  end 

of  my  remarks  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

that  there  be  inserted  the  table  on  page 

9  of  Senate  Report  No.  524.  which  gives 

data  on  imports,  and  on  domestic  pro- 
duction and  consumption  of  wool  textile 

products  for  a  number  of  years  back ;  and  iv^i^"R:'w'<.'^^rli''^^^"'Z^'^^^'°J'  °'  °i*'  '"''"'""K  '•«  follo^ng  fibers  consomed  on  the  woolen  and  worsted 

also  a   table   supplied    to  me   bv  the  n*.  fl^^TLKxTall'?/;c»H^^'*^!^lT'^'i^^            '"^'-  "1°^.''  '^f*'=*-  •"°-:  «"^:  manmade  fibers;  other 

partment  of  cSnmVrc?  e^<Llg  th^  f^.^'"  "'''*'  '  ^  ^^^"^'^  ^  ""^^  '*^  »^^  *»'  '«>'>^«>'  P"'<i"<='-  manolactured  on  the  woolen  and  wonted 

figures  on   the   same  basis   to  the  most  I  ^j^PJ*™"' **°™«'"<=  ™"ket  is  domestic  production  pins  imports  less  exports. 


May  31. 1963 


Jane  30, 1963 


1&4 

•26.0 

•27.0 

7.2 

flL9 


87.0 

2.8 

864.7 

448.9 

23.9 

19.4 


18.5 

20.6 

28.1 

7.0 

5.9 


86.1 

2.7 

363.6 

447.0 

217 

19.3 


'^'i^'ci^v.sr.i'^AV^i^i.'zr^^.i^^^' « "^^  '^^-  ^  adi;s?ru.e%^rSs^Xfl^^ 

sv^^'T<.w"ait^,or'j;ii'^.'l'^ii!:ii:l'T  °'  "!*'  including  the  following  fibers  consumed  on  the  woolen  and  worste. 


recent  dates  available. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Conuneroe. 
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WARSAW   GHETTO 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  10.000  visitors  viewed  the  exhibit 
preptired  by  the  Yivo  Institute  for  Jew- 
ish Research  commemorating  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  up- 
rising during  the  10-week  period  it  was 
on  display  in  New  York,  More  viewed  it 
during  its  tour  of  metropolitan  areas 
throughout  the  country.  Seeing  this 
fantastic  display  of  photographs,  docu- 
ments, and  portraits  one  could  not  help 
but  be  moved  by  the  tragic  days  of  the 
Warsaw  ghetto — days  of  brutal  human 
sacrifice  in  a  hopeless  struggle  for  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  Congress.  I 
was  proud  to  author  a  resolution  which 
became  law  requesting  that  the  Presi- 
dent designate  April  21.  1963.  as  a  day 
of  commemoration  for  the  courage  dis- 
played by  the  Jews  against  the  Nazis. 
More  than  20  years  ago  320.000  Jews  were 
brutally  massacred  in  this  determined 
uprising  against  Nazi  tyranny. 

Today,  this  tragic  symbol — the  War- 
saw ghetto — brings  back  horrifying 
memories  of  Nazi  cruelty.  It  remains  a 
lasting  reminder  of  man's  struggle  for 
freedom  against  tyranny.  The  very  trag- 
edy of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  should 
strengthen  the  United  States  in  its  de- 
termination to  continue  the  battle 
against  the  forces  of  oppression. 

Mr.  President,  articles  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Post,  the  New  York  Mirror, 
and  the  New  York  World  Telegram 
which  tell  the  story  of  this  exhibition. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
my  remarks  here  today,  the  text  of  these 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Post) 

ExRiBrr  Bakks  Grim  Facts  or  Ghitto  Rivolt 

(By  Sally  Hammond) 

"The  number  of  Germans  killed  is  not  Im- 
portant. More  Important  was  the  appear- 
ance of  a  psychological  turning  point.  The 
entire  Polish  underground  was  full  of  praise 
for  us." 

So  wrote  a  youth  of  the  Jewish  fighters 
organization  in  a  letter  smuggled  to  a  friend 
outside  the  Warsaw  ghetto.  It  was  January 
18.  1943.  The  ZOB  organization  had  led 
the  first  armed  resistance  to  further  German 
msES  deportations  that  had  meant  death.  In 
6  months,   to   some   320.000   ghetto  Jews. 

The  daring  bullduprOf  arms  and  defiance 
that  culminated  In  the  Warsaw  uprising  on 
the  eve  of  Passover.  AprU  19,  1943,  which 
stung  and  astonished  the  German  military. 
Is  told  In  the  extraordinary  array  of  photos, 
letters,  and  Nazi  documents  on  view  begin- 
ning Monday  at  the  Ylvo  Institute  for  Jewish 
Research,  86th  Street  and  6th  Avenue. 

CRIM   8TORT   FRANKLY    TOLD 

It  takes  a  strong  constitution  to  see  the 
story  In  pictures,  most  of  them  taken  by 
Nazis.  The  most  harrowing  scenes  of  starv- 
ing, barefooted  children,  the  sick  and  dying 
huddled  In  doorways.  Invariably  show  un- 
concerned Nazi  soldiers  looking  on.  or  snap- 
ping picttires  of  misery  as  though  It  were  a 
tourist  attraction. 

The  exhibit  Is  expertly  laid  out  In  symbolic 
pattern,  beginning  on  the  ground  floor  with 
portraits    of    magnificently    bearded    Jewish 


scholars  of  the  prewar  years,  when  Warsaw 
was  30.1  percent  Jewish. 

The  winding  gallery  then  traces  the  fall  of 
Warsaw.  September  29.  1939,  the  German  oc- 
cupation, and  the  herding  into  the  ghetto 
whose  walls  were  sealed  shut  November  IS, 
1940.  Here,  on  a  simulated  brick  wall  Ls  In- 
scribed "Halt." 

The  progressive  pauperization  of  the  Jews 
and  the  staggering  tabulations  of  death  from 
htinger  and  disease  are  relieved  by  brave 
scenes  of  schools,  self-help  projects,  raising 
potatoes  In  God  knows  what  plot  of  earth, 
and  the  Indomitable  cultural  programs  of 
music,  drama,  and  religious  observances  that 
Is  the  marvel  of  the  ghetto  story. 

Here,  the  exhibit  moves  upstairs  to  scenes 
of  the  uprising. 

The  exhibit  ends  with  a  vast  panorama  of 
rubble,  a  picture  of  the  flattened  synagogue 
and  memorial  photos  of  the  heroic  Jewish 
fighters,  both  men  and  women,  whose  faces 
show  expressions  not  seen  In  any  other  ex- 
hibits. In  contrast,  the  Nazis'  faces  no 
longer  look  Jaunty,  but  haggard. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Sunday  Mirror) 

Warsaw  Ghetto  ExHiBrr 

(By  Charles  A.  Wagner) 

You  enter  the  old  VanderbUt  mansion  on 
Fifth  Avenue  and  suddenly  history  plays  you 
a  strange  trick  and  you  are  In  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  where  the  Nazis  are  decimating  the 
Jewish  population  behind  the  waU  of  fate. 
That's  transformation  for  you. 

In  this  exhibit,  the  city's  most  stirring  and 
most  meaningful,  mazes  of  rare  photos,  doc- 
uments, captured  movie  film,  and  a  portrait 
gallery  of  the  real  heroes  of  the  uprising 
spring  to  life  again.  For  they  dared  to  fight 
back. 

Gathered  from  Poland,  Israel,  and  other 
countries,  the  displays  at  the  YIVO  Insti- 
tute for  Jewish  Research  dramatize  some  of 
the  darkest  chapters  In  the  annals  of  modern 
man   (1048  Fifth  Avenue  through  May). 

[From  the  New  York  World  Telegram) 
ExHiBTT  Marks  Revolt  in  Warsaw  Ghetto 

An  exhibit  which  depicts  the  persecution 
of  the  Jews  of  Warsaw  during  World  War  U 
will  go  on  view  Sunday  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  YIVO  Institute  for  Jewish  Research 
in  conjunction  with  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising. 

The  exhibit,  which  Includes  pictures,  doc- 
uments, and  maps,  shows  Jewish  life  In  War- 
saw before  the  Nazi  persecution  began  and 
traces  the  steps  which  led  to  extermination 
of  the  city's  Jews  In  1943.  YTVO  headquar- 
ters Is  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  East  86th  Street. 

Other  events  commemorating  the  ghetto 
uprising  Include: 

A  meeting  and  memorial  service  at  1  pjn. 
Sunday  at  Manhattan  Center.  Featxired 
speakers  will  be  Edward  Droznlak.  Polish 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  and  retired 
Brig.  Gen.  Hugh  B.  Hester. 

A  memorial  meeting  at  8:30  pjn.  Sunday 
at  Bronx  House.  990  Pelham  Parkway. 
Bronx.  Joseph  Kutrzeba.  who  fought  In  the 
ghetto  uprising  and  later  volunteered  for 
service  with  the  VS.  Army  in  the  Korean 
fighting,  win  be  the  principal  speaker. 

A  commemorative  meeting  at  8:15  pjn. 
Monday  at  the  Community  Center,  270  West 
89th  Street.  Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
Republican.  New  York,  and  Halm  Zohar. 
Israeli  consul.  wlU  be  the  featured  speakers. 

A  Joint  commemorative  meeting  sponsored 
by  30  national  and  local  Jewish  organizations 
will  be  held  at  1:30  pjn.  Sunday  at  Carnegie 
Hall.  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits,  RepubUcan, 
New  York,  heads  the  list  of  speakers,  and  a 
dramatic  presentation  depleting  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  ghetto  flghters  Is  planned. 


DISABLED     AMERICAN     VETERANS 
FAVOR   VETERANS'    COMMITTEE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  for 
years  I  have  urged  the  creation  of  a 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  in  the 
Senate.  Earlier  this  week,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  talking  with  the  national 
commanders  of  the  major  veterans'  or- 
ganizations of  this  country  who  are  be- 
ginning to  question  whether  the  Senate 
has  forgotten  about  the  creation  of  such 
a  committee. 

Veterans"  affairs  are  today  so  far- 
reaching  in  scope  and  volume  that  they 
urgently  require  a  standing  committee 
with  special  competence.  The  heavy 
burdens  of  the  Finance  Committee  and 
of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee no  longer  leave  sufficient  time  for 
Senators  or  staff  members  to  consider 
legislation  affecting  veterans  in  depth. 

To  postpone  consideration  of  a  Vet- 
erans' Committee  until  congressional  re- 
form and  reorganization  is  studied  would 
be  ill-advised  and  frustrate  a  need  recog- 
nized by  a  large  numlaer  of  this  body. 
I  have  previously  placed  in  the  Record 
earlier  today  a  number  of  resolutions  ap- 
proving of  the  establishment  of  a  Senate 
Veterans'  Committee. 


NEBRASKA  LEADS  NATION  IN  DU- 
RABLE GOODS   GROWTH  RATE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  while 
agriculture  remains  the  basic  industry 
of  Nebraska,  we  have  long  recognized 
the  need  for  an  increased  diversification 
into  various  fields  of  manufacture. 

Marked  success  has  been  made  in  this 
effort,  principally  in  the  processing  of 
agricultural  products. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  note 
that  a  recent  economic  study  reveals 
that  Nebraska  now  leads  the  Nation  in 
its  rate  of  growth  in  the  production  of 
durable  goods. 

While  our  total  production  in  this 
category  is  relatively  modest,  it  is  en- 
couraging to  observe  that  since  the  1957 
to  1959  period  our  State  has  led  all 
others  in  terms  of  growth  in  hard-goods 
production. 

This  fact  is  a  tribute  to  the  many 
forward-looking  citizens  and  business 
leaders  of  Nebraska  who  have  been 
working  to  bring  industry  to  the  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Omaha  World-Herald  which  de- 
scribes this  growth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nebraska's  Hard -Goods  Growth  Rate  Leads 

Unttss  States 

(By  Nathan  Nielsen) 

Nebraska  stands  first  In  the  Nation  In  the 
rate  of  growth  of  durable  goods  production, 
according  to  »  New  York  investment  coun- 
seling and  economic  consulting  firm. 

Lionel  D.  Bdle  St  Co.,  which  conduct* 
studies  of  economic  conditions  and  trends, 
charted  growth  rates  by  States  since  1957- 
69  and  found  Nebraska  In  the  lead  In  the 
diirable  goods  category. 
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In  total  manufactiulng  growth  since  1067- 
S9.  tbe  Idle  *  Oo.,  oopyrlgbt«<l  report  said 
Nebraska  U  now  the  eighth  growth  State. 

The  report  referred  strictly  to  growth— 
not  comparisons  by  States  In  maniifacturtag 
volume.  In  voliime,  according  to  Census  Bu- 
reau reports.  Nebraska  stands  far  down  tke 
list. 

EKirable  goods  produced  In  Nebraska,  at- 
oording  to  Bdie  &  Co.,  are  primary  metats 
and  nonelectrical  machinery. 

Other  Items  classified  as  durable  goods  bi|t 
which  the  company  doesn't  list  for  Nebraska 
are  ordnance  and  accessories,  lumber  and 
wood  products,  furniture,  and  fixtures,  stone, 
clay,  and  glass  products,  fabricated  metaj. 
electrical  machinery,  transportation  equip- 
ment. Instruments,  sporting  goods,  aqd 
Jewelry. 

The  Edle  St  Co..  determination  of  growtti 
rates  Is  based  on  the  company's  own  statis- 
tical work,  said  George  P.  Prey,  senior  ac- 
count executive. 

"Tkx  the  last  several  years  we  have  bceh 
in  the  process  of  developing  a  major  brealQ- 
through  In  the  uses  o^  Indexes  of  produO- 
Uon  for  each  of  the  continental  48  SUtes," 
he  said. 

"The  significance  of  ovu-  work  Is  that  |t 
enables  us  to  measure  economic  activity  oh 
a  State-by-state  basis,  thus  providing  (i 
comparison  of  relative  economic  growth 
rates,"  Mr.  Prey  said. 

The  growth  rate  comparisons  appeared  in 
an  Edle  &  Co.  banking  bulletin  which  comf 
mented: 

"It  Is  apparent  that  many  banks  are  wltt- 
nessing  an  outstandingly  superior  rate  of 
growth  in  their  commercial  loans.  To  the  ext- 
tent  that  they  are  in  superior  growth  States, 
their  loan  denfiand  should  be  superior." 

John  P.  Davis,  president  of  the  Plrst  Na+ 

tlonal  Bank  of  Omaha,  said  the  Edle  &  Co; 

report  helps  explain  some  of  the  unusually 

strong  demand  the  Omaha  banks  have  had 

for  loans  the  last  2  years.  | 

Edle  &  Co.,  supplies  speakers  for  the  Plrs^ 

National  Bank's  annual  fortun  of  finance,     i 

The  latest  survey  of  manufacturers,  pub-. 

llahed  by  the  XJ3.  Department  of  Commerce 

Bureau  of  the   Census  In  January,  covered 

1961.    The  survey  showed  that.  In  Nebraska: 

Total  employees  in  manufacturing  in  196] 

were  62,074,  compared  with  58,625  in  1968. 

The  total  payroll  for  manufacturing  em^ 
ployees  grew  to  $319,520,000  in  1961  from 
$289,198,000  in  1959. 

The  value  added  to  products  through  man- 
ufacturing—derived    by    subtracting    cost* 
from  the  value  of  finished  products — rose  to 
$658,836,000    In    1961    from    $669,929,000 
1959. 
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CIA  ACTIVITY  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM; 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Recobo  an  article  by 
Arthur  Krock  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
today,  October  3,  1963.  It  discusses  a  re- 
port which  is  highly  critical  of  the  CIA 
and  its  activity  in  South  Vietnam.  This 
report,  to  which  Mr.  Krock  refers,  likens 
the  CIA  to  a  malignancy  and  states  that 
twice  that  Agency  has  flatly  refused  to 
carry  out  instructions  from  Ambassador 
Lodge. 

As  one  who  has  followed  the  work  of 
the  CIA  since  its  inception  and  closely 
since  the  time  Allan  IXUles  and  now  John 
McCone  have  been  its  Directors,  I  can 
testify  as  to  its  responsibility,  its  intelli- 
gent activity  and  loyalty  to  our  Chief 
Executives  and  their  administrations. 

Of  course  the  Agency  has  made  mis- 
takes, but  it  has  never  been  disloyal  to 
its  boss  and  it  is  not  now  in  carrying  out 
its  activities  in  South  Vietnam.    Any  re- ! 


port  to  the  contrary  will  be  proved  to  be 
without  foundation-  Of  that  I  am  con- 
fident. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Intra-Aomikistxation  Wab  in  Vbtnam 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  October  2.— The  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  is  getting  a  very  bad  press 
In  dispatches  from  Vietnam  to  American 
newspapers  and  In  articles  originating  in 
Washington.  Like  the  Supreme  Court  when 
under  fire,  the  CIA  cannot  defend  Itself  in 
public  retorts  to  criticisms  of  its  activities  as 
they  occur.  But,  unlike  the  Supreme  Coiu-t, 
the  CIA  has  no  open  record  of  Its  activities 
on  which  the  public  can  base  a  Judgment  of 
the  validity  of  the  criticisms.  Also,  the 
Agency  Is  precluded  from  \islng  the  indirect 
defensive  tactic  which  Is  constantly  em- 
ployed by  all  other  Government  units  un- 
der critical  fire. 

This  tactic  is  to  give  Information  to  the 
press,  under  a  seal  of  confidence,  that  chal- 
lenges or  refutes  the  crlUcs.  But  the  CIA 
cannot  father  such  Inspired  articles,  because 
to  do  so  would  require  some  disclosure  of  Its 
activities.  And  not  only  does  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Agency  depend  on  the  secrecy 
of  Its  operations.  Every  President  since  the 
CIA  was  created  has  protected  this  secrecy 
from  claimants — Congress  or  the  public 
through  the  press,  for  example — of  the  right 
to  share  any  part  of  It. 

WITH    HIGH   rSZQUZNCT 

This  Presidential  policy  has  not.  however, 
always  restrained  other  execuUve  units  from 
going  confidentially  to  the  press  with  at- 
tacks on  CIA  operations  in  their  common 
field  of  responsibility.  And  usually  It  has 
been  possible  to  deduce  these  operational 
detaUs  from  the  nature  of  the  attacks.  But 
the  peak  of  the  practice  has  recently  been 
reached  In  Vietnam  and  In  Washington. 
This  Is  revealed  almost  every  day  now  In  dis- 
patches from  reporters — in  close  touch  with 
Intra-admlnlstratlon  critics  of  the  CIA — with 
excellent  reputations  for  reliability. 

One  reporter  in  this  category  is  Richard 
Stames  of  the  Scrlpps-Howard  newspapers. 
Today,  under  a  Saigon  dateline,  he  related 
that,  "according  to  a  high  U.S.  source  here, 
twice  the  CIA  flatly  refused  to  carry  out  In- 
structions from  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  •  •  •  [and]  in  one  Instance  frtistrat- 
ed  a  plan  of  action  Mr.  Lodge  brought  from 
Washington  because  the  agency  disagreed 
with  it."  Among  the  views  attributed  to 
U.S.  officials  on  the  scene,  including  one 
described  as  a  "very  high  American  official 
•  •  •  who  has  spent  much  of  his  life  In  the 
service  of  democracy  •  •  •  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  CIA's  growth  was  "Ukened  to  a  ma- 
Ugpaancy"  which  the  "very  high  official  was 
not  sxure  even  the  White  House  could  con- 
trol •  •  •  any  longer."  "If  the  United 
States  ever  experiences — an  attempt  at  a  coup 
to  overthrow  the  Government — It  will  come 
from  the  CIA  and  not  the  Pentagon."  The 
agency  "represents  a  tremendoxis  power  and 
total  unaccountablllty  to  anyone." 

DISORDXXLT  GOVZRNMZNT 

Whatever  else  these  passages  disclose,  they 
most  certainly  establish  that  representatives 
of  other  executive  branches  have  expanded 
their  war  against  the  CIA  from  the  inner 
government  councils  to  the  American  people 
via  the  press.  And  published  simultaneously 
are  details  of  the  Agency's  operations  in  Viet- 
nam that  can  come  only  from  the  same 
critical  official  sources.  This  Is  disorderly 
government.  And  the  longer  the  President 
tolerates  It — the  period  already  is  consider- 
able— the  greater  will  grow  Its  potentials  of 
hampering  the  real  war  against  the  Vletcong 


and  the  impression  of  a  very  indecisive  ad- 
ministration in  Washington. 

The  CIA  may  be  guilty  as  charged.  Since 
It  cannot,  or  at  any  rate  will  not,  openly  de- 
fend its  record  In  Vietnam,  or  defend  It  by 
the  same  confidential  press  briefings  em- 
ployed  by  Its  critics,  the  public  Is  not  In  a 
position  to  Judge.  Nor  Is  this  Department, 
which  sought  and  failed  to  get  even  the  out- 
lines of  the  Agency's  case  in  rebuttal.  But 
Mr.  Kennedy  will  have  to  make  a  Judgment 
If  the  specUcle  of  war  within  the  executive 
branch  is  to  be  ended  and  the  effective  func- 
tioning of  the  CIA  preserved.  And  when 
he  makes  this  Judgment,  hopefully,  he  also 
will  make  It  public,  as  well  as  the  appraisal 
of  fault  on  which  It  is  based. 

Doubtless  recommendations  as  to  what  his 
Judgment  should  be  were  made  to  him  today 
by  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  and  Gen- 
eral Taylor  on  their  retiu'n  from  their  fact- 
finding expedition  Into  the  embattled  of- 
ficial Jungle  In  Saigon. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  obtained  the  floor 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
for  4  minutes  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.     , 


COSTS  OP  SENATE  STAFFING 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Pel- 
ton  West,  chief  of  the  Washington  bu- 
reau of  the  Houston  Post.  Is  one  of  the 
most  astute  and  determined  newsmen 
covering  the  Nation's  capital. 

The  Monday,  September  22.  edition  of 
the  Post  carried  an  article  about  the 
costs  of  Senate  staffing  which  attests  to 
Mr.  West's  skill.  Since  this  so-called 
hush-hush  matter  is  of  considerable  con- 
sequence to  Senators,  I  commend  Mr. 
West's  article  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  general  public,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  article 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senators'  Statt  Pat  Hush-Hush     , 


(By  Pelton  West)  ' 

Washington — One  of  the  most  hiosh-hush 
subjects  on  Capitol  Hill,  it  was  found  last 
week.  Is  that  of  how  much  U.S.  Senators  can 
spend  to  hire  their  office  staffs. 

A  taxpayer  might  think  he  Is  thoroughly 
entitled  to  a  frank  disclosure  and  discussion 
of  this  from  the  Senate  employees  who  dis- 
burse the  money  and  keep  the  books.  If  not 
from  them,  at  least  from  any  Senator. 

After  all.  it  Is  public  money  and  there  Is 
no  security  question  Involved — except  pos- 
sibly the  security  of  the  Senators  and  their 
rather  exclusive  club. 

It  would  be  a  cold  day  in  the  boiler  room 
when  a  Senator  could  not  find  out  how  much 
an  executive  department  agency  was  allowed 
to  spend  for  salaries  unless  national  secu- 
rity was  Involved.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Disbursing  Office  speaks  frankly 
about  the  limits  on  spending  for  House 
Members'  staffs. 

But  finding  out  what  limits  there  are  on 
the  Senators'  payrolls  becomes  a  major  task. 

A  query  about  this  to  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  which  publishes  quar- 
terly reports  showing  how  much  each  Sen- 
ator actually  pays  his  office  emp'oyees  dur- 
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Ing  each  quarter,  was  referred  to  the  Senate 
Disbursing  Office. 

Robert  A.  Brenkworth.  the  $18.880-a-year 
financial  clerk  In  charge  of  such  funds  in 
the  Senate  Disbursing  Office,  refused  to  say 
what  the  limits  are. 

Perhaps,  he  suggested,  the  Texas  Senators 
would  tell. 

Brenkworth  said  the  limits  are  spelled  out 
In  the  law  In  title  2  of  the  United  States 
Code.  But  he  declined  to  explain  the  law 
and  discouraged  the  reporter  even  from  sit- 
ting down  In  his  office  and  studying  It. 

"I  think  you  would  be  a  lot  more  comfort- 
able up  In  the  law  library,"  said  Brenkworth, 
putting  his  law  book  away. 

The  reporter  found  the  law.  In  the  library, 
quite  confusing.  In  the  absence  of  any  ex- 
planation from  anybody  who  understood 
the  payroll  system. 

He  failed  to  find  anybody  on  the  staff  of 
the  Senate  Rules  and  Administration  Com- 
mittee, which  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  Sen- 
ate contingent  fund,  from  which  office  pay- 
roll salaries  come,  who  would  discuss  the 
payroll  limits.  Ditto  for  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  where  a  staff  mem- 
ber said  the  committee  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  limits  (although  the  committee  Is 
In  charge  of  appropriations  for  the  contin- 
gent fund) . 

So  then.  Senators  Ralph  W.  Yakborouoh, 
Democrat  of  Texas,  and  John  G.  Tower, 
Republican  of  Texas. 

Senator  Yarborough  said  each  Senator  has 
a  specific  lump  sum  for  staff  and  purchase 
of  equipment  (typewriters,  copy  machines, 
etc.)  fOT  his  office.  There  is  a  complicated 
formula  of  limits,  based  on  the  population  of 
States  and  thus  varying,  he  said. 

For  big  States  like  Texas,  this  allowance  is 
not  adequate,  he  said. 

"What  is  allowed  for  States  like  Texas 
and  California  Is  plain  murder."  he  said. 
"They  take  a  terrible  clobbering." 

But  what  the  limits  are  for  Senators  of 
the  various  States — even  his  own  limit — 
Yarborough  refused  to  reveal. 

Asked  why  they  should  not  be  public 
knowledge,  he  said.  "I  don't  object  to  your 
finding  out.  but  this  Is  the  business  of  the 
Rules  Committee  and  I'm  not  going  to  tell 
you  what  isn't  my  business  and  have  a 
bunch  of  Senators  Jumping  on  me.  I'm 
not  going  to  meddle  In  the  Rules  Committee's 
business." 

When  told  that  the  Information  could  not 
be  obtained  at  the  Rules  Committee  or  the 
disbursing  office,  Yarborough  said  he  did  not 
know  the  limits  for  the  other  States.  an3rway. 

"I  could  go  over  and  find  out,"  he  said. 
"But  I've  got  10  million  people  to  represent 
and  I  don't  have  time  to  go  meddling  In 
things  like  that." 

He  called  efforts  by  newspapers  to  check 
Into  Senators'  staff  expenditures  "nit  pick- 
ing" that  was  bad  for  the  morale  and  effi- 
ciency of  Senate  employees. 

"I  refuse  to  help  downgrade  the  efficiency 
of  the  Senate,"  he  said,  as  further  explana- 
tion of  his  refusal  to  reveal  the  limits. 

Yarborough  said  the  greatest  weakness  of 
the  Senate  is  failure  to  hire  enough  staff. 
This  Is  true  of  Senate  committees  even  more 
than  of  Individual  Senators'  offices,  he  said. 

"The  legislative  branch  is  constantly  los- 
ing power  to  the  executive  branch,"  he  said. 
"The  executive  Is  voted  a  budget  of  $100 
billion  a  year  and  Congress  Is  not  even  voted 
enough  money  to  hire  people  to  answer  mall." 

Senator  Towzr  said  he  would  not  violate 
Senate  "practice"  by  discussing  the  spend- 
ing limits  for  Senators  In  general. 

"It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  limits 
should  be  public  knowledge,"  he  granted, 
"and  it  would  be  all  right  with  me  if  they 
were  all  made  public.  I  don't  mind  telling 
you  mine." 

Then  he  checked  up  quickly  and  revealed 
that  there  Is  a  base  limit  of  $67,980  for 
spending  by  Texas  Senators  for  clerk  hire 
and  office  equipment. 


This  limit  Is  a  rather  Indefinite  one  be- 
cavise  It  does  not  precisely  determine  how 
much  a  Senator  can  spend.  Depending  on 
how  he  handles  his  fund,  a  Senator  can 
spend  the  limit  but  actually  spend  more  or 
less  than  another  complying  with  the  same 
limit. 

The  base  limit  is  related  to  the  basic  sal- 
aries of  senatorial  employees  In  the  ex- 
tremely complicated  and  confusing  legisla- 
tive pay  system.  Base  salaries  of  Senate 
employees  were  set  many  years  ago.  As  the 
cost  of  living  Increased,  numerous  Incremen- 
tal pay  raises  have  been  approved  to  match 
raises  given  classified  civil  service  employees 
In  the  executive  branch.  In  figuring  actual 
salaries,  these  Increments  are  added  to  the 
old  bases,  which  have  not  been  changed. 

It  Is  only  the  base  salaries  that  must  be 
counted  in  determining  whether  a  Senator 
stays  within  ttoe  base  limit  for  staff  salaries — 
the  $67,980  base  In  Texas  case. 

But  the  total  of  actual  salaries  resulting 
can  vary  considerably  depending  on  the 
number  of  employees  the  Senator  hires  and 
the  salaries  he  pays  them.  There  Is  no  set 
limit  on  the  number  he  can  hire  and,  ex- 
cept that  he  can  pay  no  salary  higher  than 
$18,880  (and  that  to  only  one  person)  and  a 
maximum  salary  limit  on  a  few  other  top 
employees,  the  Senator  has  a  free  hand  as 
to  what  he  pays  them — as  long  as  he  does 
not  exceed  the  base  limit. 

If  he  hired  a  lot  of  low-paid  workers,  the 
amount  he  could  spend  for  salaries  would 
be  greater  than  what  another  Senator  would 
spend  if  he  hired  fewer  employees  and  paid 
them  more.  One  employee  with  a  $60  base, 
for  example,  grosses  $1,020.72  salary,  while 
one  employee  with  a  $300  base  grosses 
$1,586.28.  Thus  five  $60-base  employees 
hired  in  lieu  of  one  $300-base  employee 
would  gross  $5,103.60. 

A  Houston  Post  compilation  of  actual 
spending  for  staff  salaries  by  the  Texas  Sen- 
ators In  the  1963  fiscal  year,  ending  last 
June  30.  as  reported  in  the  quarterly  rep>ort8 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  shows  Yar- 
borough's  payroll  totaled  $149,507.31.  while 
TowxR's  totaled  $147,042.90.  Their  expendi- 
tures for  office  equipment  are  not  shown  In 
these  reports. 

Yarborough  currently  htis  25  employees. 
Including  4  part-time  workers,  on  his  staff. 
Tower  now  has  18  employees. 

Later,  despite  the  official  refusals  to  furnish 
the  information,  the  base  limits  for  Senators 
In  other  States  were  learned. 

It  was  learned  that  Texas  is  In  a  category 
for  States  with  9  million  through  10  million 
population — a  category  which  also  includes 
Ohio  and  Illinois. 

Although  the  population  of  Ohio  Is  about 
the  same  as  that  of  Texas,  Senator  Prank 
Lausche,  Democrat  of  Ohio,  and  Senator 
Stephen  M.  Young,  Democrat  of  Ohio,  spent 
considerably  less  than  Yarborough  and 
Tower  for  staffs  in  fiscal  1963.  Lausche 
spent  $110,388.98  and  Young  $115,174.94. 

Illinois  Senators,  Democrat  Paul  Douglas 
and  Republican  Everett  Dirksen,  spent 
$160,239.02  and  $156,836.93,  respectively,  al- 
though Illinois  population  Is  about  the 
same. 

The  base  limits  for  other  categories  are: 
$52,980  for  States  with  less  than  3  million 
people;  $55,980  for  States  with  3  million; 
$58,980  for  States  with  4  million;  $61,980  for 
States  with  5  million  through  6  million; 
$64,980  for  States  with  7  million  through  8 
million;  $70,980  for  States  with  11  million 
through  12  million;  $73,980  for  Stetes  with 
13  million  through  14  milUon;  $76,980  for 
States  with  15  million  through  16  million, 
and  $79,980  for  States  with  17  million  or 
more. 

Whether  this  formula  is  equitable  would 
appear  to  be  questionable. 

Under  It,  for  example.  Alaska  Democratic 
Senator  Exnxst  Gruentno  spent  $133.52632 
In  fiscal  1963  for  a  staff  to  serve  a  State  which 


had  an  estimated  population  of  only  246,000 
people  In  1962.  But  Tower  and  Yarbobough 
spent  a  little  less  than  $150,000  for  staffs  to 
serve  an  estimated  (1962)  population  of  10.1 
million. 

And  Republican  Senators  Javits  and  Bon- 
nets B.  Keating  of  New  York,  serving  an 
estimated  17.4  million  people  In  New  York, 
spent  $192,804.32  and  $181,831.35,  respective- 
ly for  staffs. 

Ten  million  people,  or  17  million,  can  gen- 
erate a  lot  more  mall,  telephone  calls  and 
visits  to  a  Senator's  office  than  246,000.  Is 
about  $26,000  more  or  about  $70,000  more, 
for  a  Senator's  staff  salaries  enough  to  cope 
with  serving  so  many  more  people? 

The  inequity,  if  It  exists,  may  never  be 
remedied  If  Senators  Just  will  not  even  talk 
about  the  figures. 


COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORA- 
TION PURCHASE  OF  BLANKET- 
BOND  INSURANCE  FOR  WARE- 
HOUSEMEN 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  within 
recent  weeks  I  have  received  complaints 
from  small,  independent,  insurance 
agents  concerning  the  actions  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  purchasing  a 
blanket-bond  insurance  for  warehouse- 
men operating  under  the  Uniform  Grain 
Storage  Agreement. 

After  investigating  the  matter  I  feel 
that  I,  too.  must  complain.  I  must  say 
that  the  Department's  action  does  noth- 
ing to  further  the  concept  of  free  enter- 
prise and  competitive  business  in  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  it  operates  to 
the  disadvantage  of  both. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has 
purchased  a  blanket  bond,  or  insurance 
policy,  from  a  single  mutual  insurance 
company,  thereby  taking  business  away 
from  thousands  of  agents  throughout 
the  country.  The  CCC  claims  that  this 
blanket-bond  will  make  management 
easier,  coverage  bigger,  and  costs 
cheaper. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  CCC  is  correct  in 
its  analysis  of  this,  as  far  as  the  analysis 
goes.  But  a  look  at  the  overall  picture 
of  our  economy,  and  our  systems  of  gov- 
ernment and  economics,  reveals  a  some- 
what different  picture.  We  see  here 
just  one  more  step  in  big  government 
encouraging  big  business  at  the  expense 
of  small,  independent  businessmen,  in 
this  case  between  8,000  and  10,000  In- 
surance agents. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  De- 
partment could  save  money  in  the  short 
run  by  dealing  with  a  single  agency 
on  insurance.  The  Defense  Department 
could  probably  save  money,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  free,  competitive  business,  if  it 
placed  all  its  orders  with  a  single,  mam- 
moth corporation.  But  what  would  this 
do  to  the  thousands  of  other,  and  smaller, 
businessmen  who  must  pay  taxes  to  sup- 
port the  defense  effort. 

The  CCC  action  in  this  regard  illus- 
trates once  again  this  administration's 
drive  for  a  centralization  of  authority 
and  management,  and  its  almost  com- 
plete disregard  for  the  system  of  eco- 
nomics that  has  made  this  Nation  pre- 
eminent in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  I 
believe  time  will  prove  it  to  be  an  unwise 
act,  if  we  are  to  cling  fast  to  the  beUef 
that  our  future  is  best  served  by  free, 
competing  citizens  in  a  diverse  society. 
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Mr.  President,  if  this  system  Is  conA 
tinued  and  extended,  the  taxpayln^:  in* 
surance  agents  will  lose  the  hazard  In* 
surance  now  being  carried  on  grain  facUt 
iUes  affiliated  with  the  CCC  in  quite  th9 
same  way  and  for  the  same  straine4 
reasons  that  the  bonding  business  ha4 
been  jerked  from  their  files. 

Far  from  being  good  business  for  th« 
Oovemment,  this  blanket-bond  policy 
nuiy  operate  to  enable  many  operators 
to  qualify  for  increased  coverage  who 
otherwise  would  be  unable  to  do  so.  Thig 
results  in  unfair  competition  among 
warehousemen  and  prospective  ware-« 
housemen.  It  enhances  the  risk  in  grain 
handling  by  permitting  licensing  of  pre- 
viously imqualifled  grain  operators 
That  could  increase  the  risk  to  the  Oov- 
emment. ' 

This  compulsory  insurance  require- 
ment does  not  restrict  only  the  busi- 
ness rights  of  the  insurance  agents.  Itj 
also  deprives  the  warehouseman  of  hia 
traditional  and  correct  freedom  to  pur-< 
chase  his  insurance  from  an  agent  of  hisi 
choice.  The  agent  loses  business;  the 
warehousemen  lose  freedom  of  choice. 
And  the  economy  loses  a  little  of  itsi 
vitaUty.  I 

Mr.  President,  I  call  upon  the  Com-I 
modlty  Credit  Corporation,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  and  the  President  to 
put  an  Immediate  end  to  this  discrim-^ 
ination  against  the  insurance  agents  and 
warehousemen.  I  have  called  upon  them 
to  repudiate  this  elimination  of  Ameri- 
can business  and  individual  freedoms 
and  to  shut  down  this  shamefiil  opera-, 
tion  immediately. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  J,  EDGAR  HOOVER 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Texas  chapter  of  the  FBI  National 
Academy  Associates  now  is  completing  a 
very  successful  retraining  session  in  Fort 
Worth,  Tex. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  a  resolution 
passed  at  that  session,  commenting  upon 
the  leadership  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. As  all  Americans  know,  Mr. 
Hoover  has  been  the  guiding  light  of  the 
PBI  through  many  trying  years.  He  has 
suffered  In  silence  the  wrath  of  the  left- 
wing  fringe  in  this  country,  so  I  think  it 
is  highly  appropriate  that  we  consider 
these  few  words  of  commendation  for 
both  Mr.  Hoover  and  fw  Assistant  Di- 
rector Joseph  J.  Casper,  who  attended 
the  retraining  session  as  a  personal  rep- 
resentative of  Mr.  Hoover. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rzcord,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  memberB  of  the  Texas  chap- 
ter of  the  TBI  National  Academy  AMOclates 
are  ooncludlng  their  12th  annual  retraining 
session  In  Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  which  has  been 
exceptionally  snccessful  through  the  jm*s- 
entatlon  of  a  most  tnformatlTe  program  and 
a  renewal  ot  their  past  associations  and  dls- 
cvtssloos  ot  their  mutiial  problems;  and 

Whereas  the  Honorable  J.  Kdgar  Hoover, 
Director  ot  the  Federal  Bureau  ot  Investiga- 
tion, has,  through  his  creation  ot  the  FBI 
National  Academy,  made  it  possible  for 
sslseted  law  enXoroecnent  officers  to  receive 


ths  finest  training  arallable  today  In  the 
performance  ot  their  duties  as  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  has  thereby  made  a  con- 
tribution ot  Inestimable  value  In  elevating 
the  ethics  and  standards  of  law  enforcement 
to  where,  as  a  profession,  it  has  risen  to  new 
heights,  achieving  the  respect,  oonfldence, 
and  admiration  of  the  clUzenry  of  this  Na- 
tion: and 

Whereas  the  Honorable  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has 
signally  honored  the  members  ot  this  asso- 
ciation by  making  it  possible  for  Assistant 
Director  Joseph  J.  Casper  to  attend  as  his 
personal  representative  and  participate  In 
this  training  session;  and 

Whereas  Assistant  Director  Joseph  J.  Cas- 
per has,  as  a  principal  speaker  on  our  pro- 
gram, so  effectively  analyzed  the  problems 
confronting  law  enforcement  today  and  o\ir 
individual  responsibilities  as  the  leaders  In 
that  profession  through  his  Inspiring  address : 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we.  the  members  of  the  Tex- 
as chapter  of  the  PBI  NaUonal  Academy 
Associates  In  session  assembled  this  24th  day 
of  August  1963.  at  Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  pledge 
our  complete  confidence  and  wholehearted 
assistance  to  Mr.  Hoover  and  bis  associates  of 
the  FBI  In  furthering  the  advancement  of 
the  profession  of  law  enforcement;  and  there- 
fore, be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  its  members  unanimously 
go  on  record,  this  the  24th  day  of  August  1963. 
in  Port  Worth,  Tex.,  as  expressing  their  sin- 
cere appreciation  to  the  Honorable  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  Assistant  Director  Joseph  J.  Cas- 
per for  the  outstanding  contribution  made 
by  them  to  the  success  of  this,  their  12th 
Annual  Retraining  Session;  and  therefore,  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  His  Excellency  the  Honorable 
John  P.  Kennedy,  President  of  the  United 
States;  the  Honorable  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States;  and 
to  the  Honorable  Senators  Ralph  W.  Yar- 
borough  and  John  Tower  o*  the  State  of 
Texas. 

N.  I.  Fisaxs 
^^     '  Presidrent. 

J.    HzmsErr   Sawtxb, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Texas  for  his  rapidity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  for  2 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  SENATE  MUST  SAVE  "ALIANZA" 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  amazed  and  distressed  over  the  ac- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
cutting  the  appropriation  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  by  25  percent,  or  some  $150 
million.  I  can  only  believe  that  this 
error  will  lead  Latin  Americans  to  con- 
clude that  the  United  States  has  repudi- 
ated its  commitment  to  the  other  Amer- 
ican govemments  under  the  Punta  del 
Este  Charter.  It  is  for  the  Senate  to  see 
that  this  grievous  mistake  is  immediately 
righted. 

After  some  2  years  of  frustration  and 
dlslllxisionment,  the  Alliance  has  finally 
taken  hold  and  is  fostering  a  growing 
commitment  to  reform  and  to  the  stated 
goals  of  the  Alliance.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  true  that  we  have  established  a  foot- 
hold, but  there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go 


toward  realizing  the  reforms  envisioned 
in  the  charter,  and  I  contend  that  this 
would  be  the  worst  possible  moment  to 
weaken  the  program  monetarily.  On  the 
contrary,  this  is  the  time  to  strengthen 
our  support,  if  need  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  aisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  Life  magazine 
of  September  27,  1963.  which  deals  with 
the  pitfalls  of  cutting  back  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  appropriation,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Senate  Must  Save  "Alianza" 

The  US.  Senate,  about  to  consider  the  for- 
eign aid  bill,  has  a  chance  to  repair  a  grave 
error  made  last  month  by  the  House.  In  a 
mood  of  diffuse  hostility  to  the  continuing 
aid  burden  on  the  XJJ3.  taxpayer,  the  House 
slashed  the  administration's  request  by  about 
a  billion  dollars.  Including  a  26-percent  cut 
in  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Although  no 
foreign  aid  flgxire  should  be  thought  sacro- 
sanct, this  particular  cut  was  a  poor  idea. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  a  long-term 
U.S.  policy  based  on  two-way  agreements 
with  Latin  American  republics.  Congress  In 
1962  endorsed  the  policy  by  authorizing  $600 
million  a  year  for  4  years  ahead.  Both  Wash- 
ington and  the  Latin  Americans  have  relied 
on  this  endorsement  in  planning  the  new 
schools,  housing  projects,  'arm-development 
loans,  mobile  medical  units,  food  for  peace 
and  numerous  other  programs  which  are 
helping  Latin  America  try  to  ma^e  Iteelf  a 
modern  democratic  society.  If  the  UJS.  share 
Is  cut  by  $150  million,  not  only  must  many 
of  these  programs  be  cut  back  but  the 
stanchest  Latin  supporters  of  the  Alianza 
will  feel  that  Congress  has  welshed  on  a  long, 
term  commitment.  Castro's  radio  gloated 
over  the  House  action,  saying  it  proved  you 
can't  trust  the  U.S.  Imperialists. 

To  Teodoro  Moscoso,  U.S.  Coordinator  of 
the  Alliance,  the  cut  was  a  particular  blow 
because,  after  a  slow  start,  he  had  really 
begun  to  make  the  Latin  Americans  take 
their  part  in  the  Alliance  seriously.  They 
have  undertaken  tax  and  land  reforms  and 
other  self-help  programs  which  do  not  come 
easy  for  them  but  are  beginning  to  bear 
fruit.  "They've  had  400  years  of  bad  prac- 
tices," says  Moscoso.  "They  need  confidence 
in  themselves,  in  us.  in  the  whole  Alliance 
program.  The  Hoxise  action  has  been  a  blow 
to  all  this." 

The  Alliance  is  too  well -conceived  and 
strategic  a  U.S.  policy  to  be  toyed  with  like 
that.  The  Senate  will,  we  hope,  restore  o\u 
commitment  and  the  confidence  of  our  hem- 
isphere allies. 


FAIR  EMPLOYMENT  PRACTICES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  Items 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.  One  is  an  item 
from  Tony  Weitzel's  column  In  the  July 
12,  1963.  issue  of  the  Chicago  Dally  News, 
relating  the  story  of  successful  civil 
rights  action  taken  20  years  ago  by  one 
of  this  country's  leading  citizens,  Mr. 
Modie  Spiegel,  of  Chicago,  HI.  If  more 
of  our  citizens  had  followed  Mr.  Spiegel's 
lead,  the  commendable  action  taken  re- 
cently by  the  Washington  Hebrew  Con- 
gregation, stated  In  the  second  Item, 
would  not  be  necessary  today.  Both  are 
strong  testimony  that  employment  poli- 
cies based  on  merit,  not  race  or  religion, 
have  a  moral  as  well  as  an  economic 
base. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ExcESPT    Prom    tb*   Chicago    Daily    News. 

July  12, 1963 

(By  Tony  Weitzel) 

You  might  find  a  moral  in  this  story 
somewhere.  It  begins  with  a  meeting  of 
prominent  businessmen  at  the  Morrison 
Hotel.  Some  10  guests  were  asked  to  make 
brief  speeches.  One  of  the  speakers  was  a 
young  Negro  attorney,  Aaron  H.  Payne. 

At  the  end  of  the  meeting,  one  of  the 
VIP's  walked  up  Clark  Street  with  Payne  to 
his  office.  They  chatted  of  many  things. 
Next  day.  Attorney  Payne's  phone  rang.  The 
VIP  asked  Payne  if  he  had  time  to  drop  in 
on  a   meeting  of  his   company  directors. 

Payne  said  he  did.  He  walked  a  couple  of 
blocks  to  the  meeting  and  found  himself  in 
a  very  serious  discussion  the  moment  he 
walked  in  the  door. 

The  company,  said  his  friend  of  24  hoiirs, 
wanted  to  integrate  its  personnel.  Prom 
Payne  they  wanted  suggestions  on  how  to 
start.  Payne  asked.  "Why  are  you  consid- 
ering integration?" 

Snapped  his  friend.  "Because  it's  the  right 
thing  to  do."  Payne  asked.  "What  Jobs  are 
you  considering  for  persons  of  color?"  The 
answer.  "We  shall  place  them  in  any  Jobs 
for  which  they're  qualified." 

Payne  was  satisfied.  "You  ought  to  be- 
gin." he  said,  "by  hiring  a  Negro  trained  in 
personnel  management.  I  think  I  know  a 
woman  who  can  qualify.  I  met  her  only 
once.  That  was  when  she  dropped  into  my 
office  to  solicit  funds  for  the  Urban  League. 
I  talked  with  her  some  15  minutes.  She  has 
a  master's  degree  in  business  administra- 
tion.    She's   trained  for  personnel  work.'' 

The  man  at  the  head  of  the  table  said. 
"Let's  get  her  over  here.'*  Payne  rounded 
up  the  girl  in  30  minutes.  In  another  30 
minutes  she  was  hired. 

The  punch  line  of  the  story  is  this:  It 
happened  20  years  ago. 

Aaron  Payne's  VIP  friend  was.  and  Is, 
Modie  Spiegel,  of  the  mall-order  empire. 
The  young  woman  took  on  the  Integration 
chore  was,  and  is.  Mrs.  Ora  Hlggins,  still  as- 
sistant personnel  director  of  Spiegel's.  And 
for  the  last  20  years  Spiegel's  has  been  com- 
fortably and  happily  job  Integrated. 

As  I  said,  there  might  be  a  moral  there 
someplace. 

Statement  op  Washington  Hebrew 
Congregation 

ArriRMATioN  or  our  congregation's  program 

FOR    racial    justice 

Two  and  one-half  mlllenla  since  Moses  won 
the  first  successful  struggle  to  redeem  the 
slaves.  100  years  since  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation freeing  the  slaves,  and  9  years  since 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  declaring  segre- 
gated schools  unconstitutional,  millions  of 
our  fellow  Americans  are  still  living  -as 
second-class  citizens. 

The  resolution  of  America's  race  problem 
is  not  the  exclusive  responsibility  of  any 
single  group,  of  Negroes  or  whites,  or  of 
Christians  or  Jews.  It  is  the  collective  re- 
sponsibility of  all  Americans.  However,  we, 
who  every  Passover  still  relive  the  lash  of  the 
taskmaster,  and  who  still  recall  that  the 
ghetto  was  invented  to  segregate  Jews,  have 
a  special  conunltment  to  fulfill  the  covenants 
of  our  Jewish  and  democratic  heritage. 

Today  we  are  confronted  by  a  new  urgency 
In  the  effort  to  eradicate  every  semblance  of 
discrimination.  We  must  not  be  a  passive 
participant  in  the  struggle  but  must  take 
Initiative  and  assume  positions  of  leadership 
true  to  the  essence  of  Judaism  that  "not  the 
word  but  the  deed  is  primary." 

In  order  to  fulfill  our  moral  responsibilities, 
we,  the  rabbis,  ofllcers,  and  board  of  managers 
of  the  Washington  Hebrew  Congregation, 
herewith  declEU-e  that  the  following  princi- 


ples are  the  official  policy  of  the  oongrega- 
tlon: 

/.  Racial   justice  in   our  congregation's 
administrative  policies 

1.  Our  congregation  and  each  of  its  aux- 
iliaries does  not  knowingly  patronize  or  spon- 
sor any  activity  at  a  place  of  public  accom- 
modation which  discriminates  against  any- 
one because  of  race,  religious,  or  ethnic 
origin. 

2.  0\ir  congregation  pursues  a  policy  of 
nondiscrimination  in  all  relationships  with 
our  employees. 

3.  Our  congregation  will  require  a  nondis- 
crimination employment  clause  in  any  con- 
tract to  build  or  improve  our  physical  facil- 
ities. 

4.  Our  congregation  will  not  be  pcu-ty  to 
any  restrictive  covenant  or  gentleman's  agree- 
ment in  the  purchase,  sale,  rental,  or  use  of 
property. 

5.  Our  congregation  tries  to  avoid  any  rela- 
tionship with  financial  institutions  and  pur- 
veyors of  equipment,  supplies,  and  services 
who  are  known  to  have  discriminatory  em- 
plo3mient  policies  or  discriminatory  policies 
of  any  nature. 

6.  Our  congregation  will  continue  to  wel- 
come as  members  all  Jews,  regardless  of  their 
racial  origins. 

//.  Racial  justice  in  our  congregation's  edu- 
cation, cultural,  and  worship  programs 

We  will  continue  to  stress  In  our  temple's 
worship  services,  in  our  schools  and  other 
educational  activities,  and  in  the  progranu 
of  o\ir  auxiliaries,  the  great  dangers  to  our 
democratic  institutions  of  any  manifestation 
of  racist  cx'  religious  bigotry  which  p>oisons 
the  minds  and  hefu-ts  of  men.  These  are 
totally  and  irrevocably  inconsistent  with  the 
Jewish  religious  tradition.  To  this  end  we 
will  encoxirage  each  of  our  members  to  bring 
the  profound  influences  of  the  home  to  rein- 
force and  emphasize  the  ethical  demands  of 
racial  Justice  in  every  aspect  of  their  day- 
to-day  lives.  We  will  continue  to  create  and 
participate  in  temple  programs  whereby  our 
children  and  our  adult  members  can  develop 
a  symp>athetlc  insight  into  human  beings  of 
varying  races,  creeds,  and  cultural  traditions. 

Implementation  of  the  policy  set  fcath 
above  is  the  responsibility  of  the  officers,  the 
board  of  managers,  the  professional  staff  of 
the  congregation,  each  of  the  operating 
committees  of  the  board,  and  the  axixiliaries 
of  the  congregation. 

Approved  this  9th  day  of  September  1963. 


TREASURY  WILLING  TO  THINK  OP 
REFORM  OP  INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY  MECHANISMS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  what  is  reported 
as  a  change  of  attitude  of  the  Treasury 
toward  consideration  of  reform  in  the 
International  monetary  mechanisms. 
The  shift  is  noted  in  a  current  article  in 
Foreign  Affairs,  by  Robert  V.  Roosa. 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

There  have  not  been  any  changes  of 
significance  in  international  monetary 
agreements  since  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreements  of  nearly  20  years  ago. 
Massive  economic  changes  have  taken 
place  since  in  the  world,  requiring  more 
and  more  improvisations  and  coopera- 
tive arrangements,  mostly  ad  hoc  among 
the  major  industrial  countries  of  the 
non-Communist  world.  These  have  been 
necessary  to  keep  the  trade  expansion  so 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  that  world. 

In  it  all,  we  know  we  have  incurred  a 
chronic  "balance-of-payments  deficit" 
which  gives  us  concern.  Mr.  Roosa  says 
that   regardless   of   what   international 


monetary  reforms  ensue,  we  are  going  to 
correct  our  balance-of-pasmients  deficit. 

It  may  be  precisely  this  which  will 
cause  a  different  kind  of  problem  in  the 
trade  situation  of  the  free  world.  This 
situation  is  this:  It  is  oiu-  deficit,  our 
gold  and  dollars  added  to  the  reserves  of 
other  countries  wliich  is  sustaining  the 
credits  given  by  them.  We  are  the  main 
banker,  the  real  source  of  the  "liquidity" 
in  international  credit  arrangements. 

When  we  correct  our  problem,  another 
is  created,  or  rather  an  intrinsic  one  ex- 
posed; namely,  a  shortage  of  a  liquidity 
necessary  to  sustain  an  expansion  of 
international  trade.  The  Treasury 
appears  sensitive  now  to  problems  raised 
in  the  Salant  report  by  the  Brooldngs 
Institution,  to  which  I  called  attention 
on  September  3.  I  am  pleased  to  see  this 
evidence  of  intention  to  look  ahead  and 
to  be  open  at  least  to  the  evolution  of 
policy  at  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  meetings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  news  item  and 
an  editorial  from  the  New  Yoiic  Times, 
which  summarize  the  current  Treasury 
attitude. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(PrcMn  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  20,  19831 

UB.  Urges  Study  or  World  Credit 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

Washinotok,  September  18. — The  United 
States,  in  a  major  evolution  of  policy,  for- 
mally advocated  today  that  the  world's  lead- 
ing nations  study  the  problem  of  the  future 
sufficiency  of  "international  liquidity." 

The  policy  statement  came  in  the  form  of 
an  article  in  Foreign  Affairs  by  Robert  V. 
Roosa,  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry. 
The  article  was  timed  to  appear  Just  in  ad- 
vance of  next  month's  annual  meeting  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  at  which 
the  proposal  for  a  study  of  liquidity  will  be 
taken  up. 

International  liquidity  is  the  term  used  to 
describe  the  total  of  countries'  reserves  of 
gold  and  foreign  exchange  plus  their  auto- 
matic access  to  credit.  It  is  the  "interna- 
tional money  supply." 

REFORMS    debated 

There  has  been  a  swelling  international 
debate  on  the  question  of  whether  future 
liquidity  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  West- 
ern world's  economy  prospering  and  world 
trade  expanding  and,  If  not,  whether  the 
International  monetary  system  should  be  re- 
formed. 

Until  Mr.  Roosa's  article  appeared  today, 
the  United  States  had  adopted  a  largely  neg- 
ative attitude  toward  the  question  of  re- 
form— an  attitude  shared  by  nearly  all  the 
nations  of  continental  Evu-ope  but  not  by 
Britain.  Whether  the  continental  nations 
will  accept  even  the  idea  of  a  study  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  there  Lb  some  chance  of  a 
decision  at  next  month's  meeting. 

Mr.  Roosa  said  today,  "There  is  not  any 
reason  to  presume  that  daring  or  revolution- 
ary approaches  will  in  fact  emerge  for  the 
future.  The  process  of  evolution  may  take 
us  where  we  want  to  go. 

conditions  established 

"But  the  needed  preconditions  have  been 
established  for  wide-ranging  governmental 
consideration  of  any  p>oeslble  needs,  and  of 
practical  operating  procedures  for  accom- 
plishing them,  without  setting  off  speculative 
disturbances  based  on  market  apprehen- 
sions that  there  might  be  grave  shortcomings 
in  present  arrangements." 
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.^ ^1  radical  propoB^ls. 

Bucii  aa  aocteMiMng  tzchange  rat««  or  an  |n- 
creaM  In  Ui«  price  ctf  gold,  tie  cuggaated  Uat 
the  Inquiry  would  probably  look  Into  f(>ur 
poaslbUltlea  for  malting  sure  tbe  world's 
large  trading  nations  have  sufficient  reserves 
In  tiie  future  : 

Continue  the  present  system  but  "aetlvfely 
enlarge  the  cooperative  credit  arrangements 
that  have  been  recently  developed."  mainly  In 
connection  with  the  recent  dliOculties  of  the 
United  States  and  Britain  in  their  balance 
of  international  pajmients.  These  Include 
such  devices  as  borrowing  foreign  currencies. 
Endorse  the  first  move,  but  also  enlarge  the 
resources  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  for  lending  to  members  running  lf>w 
on  reeerves. 

Endorse  the  first  and  second  proposals  Ivut 
also  begin  ttie  use  of  a  "new  grouping  of 
some  of  the  other  leading  ciurencies"  as  a 
supplement  to  the  use  of  the  dollar  and  the 
pound  as  "reserve  currencies."  Reserves  new 
are  held  almost  exclusively  in  gold  plus  either 
dollars  or  povmds. 

With  or  without  the  first  three  movfs. 
"reconstitute  the  1M.T.  by  endowing  it  with 
the  capacity  to  create  credit  and  the  power 
to  allocate  such  credit  among  membert." 
This,  the  most  radical  possibility,  would 
amount  to  the  formation  of  a  "world  central 
bank." 

Mr.  Roosa  emphasized  today  the  "shat-p 
aeparatloa"  between  a  study  of  future  liquid- 
ity needs,  which  ho  said  would  take  a  lo(ig 
time  to  bear  fruit,  and  the  Immediate  prob- 
lem erf  the  United  States  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit.  He  said  the  United  States 
had  demonstrated  emphatically  Its  determi- 
nation to  correct  its  own  deficit  Independ- 
ently of  any  future  reforms  In  the  world 
monetary  system.  I 

Mr.  Rooea  went  further  by  saying  It  was  a 
mistaken  Impression  to  think  that  a  naw 
world  system  of  credits  could  soon  be  creattd 
that  would  free  the  United  States  from  the 
balance-of-payments  dlscii^lnes  under  which 
it  Is  presently  struggling. 

He  said  no  system  would  provide  any  more 
credit  than  the  United  States  is  currently  r^ 
oeivlng  «o  cover  its  deficit,  and  added  that 
the  future  credit  needed  until  the  deficit  Is 
•Uminated  wUl  probably  bav«  to  be  negoti- 
ated directly  with  the  various  eountrlfs 
whose  payments  positions  are  strong. 

Mr.  RocBa  recognized,  however,  the  key- 
stone at  the  argument  at  thoae  who  have  ad- 
vocated reform — that  the  real  problem  at  tn- 
sufllclent  liquidity  would  arise  when  Unltad 
States  deficits  cease.  These  deficits  have  sup- 
plied most  of  the  recent  growth  in  world 
llqiildlty  by  pumping  dollars  and  gold  into 
other  nations*  reeerves. 

He  said.  "It  Is  quite  poesfble,  once  the  floW 
of  new  dollars  tnto  monetary  reserves  ceasee, 
that  Qie  present  excess  of  dollars  will  he 
quickly  absorbed  and  that  the  prospects  Of 
an  Imminent  shortage  of  international 
liquidity  will  appear." 

The  article  stressed  that,  even  If  a  reform 
or  Improvement  of  present  International 
credit  arrangements  had  not  been  agreed 
upon  by  that  time,  there  would  be  a  way 
out  through  the  announced  United  Statas 
wUllngneas  to  purchase  foreign  currencies  far 
dollars  In  controlled  amounts.  This  would 
add  to  other  countries'  holdings  of  dollars 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  19,  1963 1 
KxAimcrwo  thx  MacHiNxaT 

The  United  States  Is  now  prepared  to  ex- 
plore new  ways  to  improve  and  streng^heh 
the  world's  monetary  mechanism. 

In  an  article  in  the  current  issue  of  Pon- 
elgn  Affairs.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasiuy 
Robert  V.  Roosa.  chief  architect  of  the  ad.- 
mlnistratlon'B  battle  plan  to  defend  the  dol>- 
lar,  now  agrees  on  the  need  for  a  searching 
examination  to  determine  whether  there  Is  i 
sufficient  supply  of  credit  to  Insure  a  sus>- 
tained  increase  in  world  trade.    This  reprei- 


sents  a  Shift  from  Mr.  Rooaa's  position  at 
last  year's  meeting  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  when  he  took  the  orthodox 
view  that  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  the 
mechanism. 

There  has  not  been  a  thorotigh  review  of 
the  world's  monetary  mechanism  since  the 
Bretton  Woods  Conference  that  set  up  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  in  1944. 
Enormous  changes  have  taken  place  In  the 
last  20  years,  particularly  with  the  advent  of 
convertibility  in  1958.  The  free  world  has 
managed  to  avert  crises  only  through  the 
piecemeal  adoption  of  cooperative  facilities 
created  for  specific  emergencies.  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  the  present  mechanism,  with  all 
Its  Ingenious  innovations.  Is  adequate,  as 
both  Mr.  Roosa  and  the  annual  report  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  contend 
But  they  are  taking  an  enlightened  approach 
in  demonstrating  a  willingness  to  consider 
Improvements. 

The  recent  study  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments published  by  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion points  out  that,  luder  the  present 
system,  the  U.S.  deficit  has  been  the  main 
source  of  expansion  in  international  liquid- 
ity. If  the  outflow  of  dollars  shrinks,  then 
liquidity — and  trade — might  be  affected. 
While  Mr.  Roosa  argues  that  there  Is  no 
threat  of  a  liquidity  shortage,  especially  as 
long  as  the  deficit  remains  so  large,  It  is  not 
at  all  certain  that  there  will  be  enough  credit 
to  go  around.  This  Issue  demands  attention. 
The  machinery  has  been  working,  but  It 
can  be  made  to  work  even  better.  We  hope 
that  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  IMF 
will  begin  an  examination  to  Insxire  that 
the  machinery  will  have  the  flexibility  to 
stimulate  an  expansion  In  international 
trade  as  well  as  the  ability  to  cope  with 
crises. 


•TEX"  THORNTON  AND  LITTON 
INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  a  most  signifi- 
cant cover  story  In  the  October  4  issue 
of  Time  ma^arfne  on  "Tex"  Thornton 
and  Litton  Industries.  I  am  glad  to  see 
this  well-deserved  recognition  accorded 
this  newly  adopted  Minnesotan. 

As  part  of  the  expansion  of  Litton  In- 
dustries, chronicled  in  the  Time  story, 
we  have  witnessed  the  development  of 
two  major  plants  in  Minnesota.  These 
plants  are  a  testimony  to  the  unerring 
executive  judgment  of  "Tex"  Thornton, 
to  the  skilled,  hard-working  labor  re- 
sources avafiable  in  my  State  of  Minne- 
sota, and  to  other  factors  favorable  to 
industrial  growth. 

While  some  industries  bemoan  taxes 
and  Oovemment  policy  and  look  back- 
ward with  nostalgia  to  "the  good  old 
days,"  "Tex"  Thornton  and  Litton  In- 
dvistrles  exemplify  the  American  success 
story  by  seeking  new  opportunities  and 
meeting  new  challenges.  The  executive 
drive  and  initiative  of  Thornton.  Roy 
Ash,  and  others  of  the  Litton  executive 
team  is  a  credit  to  them,  to  our  system, 
and  to  our  Nation.  They  recognize  the 
value  of  the  pcutnershlp  of  business  and 
government.  They  are  also  aware  that 
the  current  rapid  rate  of  change  Is  a 
dynamic  fact^  which  Insures  our  eco- 
nomic growth  and  is  a  necessary  com- 
ponent of  our  effort  to  maintain  our  free 
world  leadership. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
Time  story,  "Corporations:  An  Appetite 
for  the  Future." 


I  commend  the  reading  of  this  to  every 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gonx 
In  tlie  chair) .  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

CompoRATiows:  An  Appltitk  ro«  thx  Ftrruix 
The  husky,  ruddy-faced  man  looked  like  a 
tough  trail  boss  in  a  TV  western  as  he 
mounted  his  palomino  and  set  off  across  the 
rugged  mountain  country  north  of  Los  An- 
geles. He  wore  threadbare  khaki  trousers 
over  his  riding  boots,  a  red  western  shirt 
and  a  modifled  stetson,  and  packed  an  auto- 
matic pistol  to  deal  with  any  rattlesnakes, 
bobcats,  or  mountain  lions  he  might  en- 
counter. For  several  hours  he  rode,  travers- 
ing mountain  and  valley,  following  deer  tralU 
and  nudging  his  horse  skillfully  along  rocky 
paths.  Occasionally,  he  crunched  out  a 
cigarette  on  a  heavy  leather  glove  worn  as  a 
horseback  ashtray,  or  reined  his  mount  to  a 
halt  and  gazed  out  over  the  green  valleys 
below. 

This  was  no  performer  recreating  the  Old 
West,  but  the  boss  of  a  huge  and  exciting 
corporation  that  is  dedicated  to  a  relentless 
pursuit  of  the  future.  He  Is  Charles  Bates 
Thornton,  50,  the  chairman  of  California- 
based  Litton  Industries — and  he  was  busy  on 
horseback  at  the  most  Important  facet  of  his 
Job.  thinking.  When  "Tex"  (he  came  from 
a  small  Texas  town)  Thornton  has  a  problem 
to  mull  over,  he  finds  that  he  does  his  best 
thinking  on  a  solitary  80-  or  40-mile  ride 
through  the  mountains,  where  he  can  "look 
at  the  world  down  there,  and  the  world  be- 
yond. It  is  my  way  of  getting  away  from  It 
all.  getting  out  where  I  can  clear  my  head 
of  the  ta'afflc  of  everyday  business." 

Thornton  has  plenty  of  traffic  to  clear. 
Since  he  took  over  Litton  Just  10  years  ago 
next  month,  when  it  was  only  a  Uny  micro- 
wave-tube company,  it  has  developed  into 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  growth  com- 
panies of  the  age.  In  that  decade,  Litton 
has  increased  its  sales  18,670  percent  and  Its 
earnings  10,175  percent.  It  has  never  had  a 
quarter  in  the  red.  In  one  of  the  greatest 
acquisition  sprees  of  all  Ume,  It  has  absorbed 
some  40  other  corporations,  now  has  71 
plants  in  the  United  States  and  12  other 
countries. 

Litton  now  ranks  as  the  Nation's  100th 
biggest  corporation,  with  sales  that  have  al- 
ready i>a8sed  the  half -billion -dollar  mark  and 
will  probably  reach  ♦750  million  this  fiscal 
year.  By  next  year.  If  this  growth  continues, 
its  sales  should  lift  through  the  blUion-dollar 
mark  and  put  It  among  the  top  50  UJ3.  com- 
panies. As  for  Thornton,  the  organizer  of 
Ford's  celebrated  Whiz  Kids  and  onetime 
boas  of  such  talent  as  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  McNamara  and  present  Ford  president 
Arjay  Miller,  Litton 's  success  has  made  him 
a  millionaire  40  times  over.  It  has  also 
made  millionaires  out  of  20  other  Litton 
executives. 

BBOAO  AND  AMBmOUS 

For  want  of  a  better  description,  thU  re- 
markable company  Is  formally  classified  as 
an  electronics  firm.  That  U  a  bit  like  calling 
Albert  Schweitzer  an  organist.  Litton  U 
really  an  amorphous  giant  with  Interests 
and  appetites  as  broad  as  the  universe.  Its 
200  productt  range  from  hulking  nuclear 
submarines  to  tiny  electronic  tubes  that  can 
send  radio  and  TV  signals  back  to  earth  from 
millions  of  mUes  out  In  space.  Its  plants 
turn  out  the  electronic  brains  that  have 
transformed  biisiness  methods  and  the  trad- 
ing stamps  that  have  conquered  the  house- 
wife. Litton  makes  guidance  systems  that 
fly  planes  vlrtxially  without  human  help,  de- 
vices that  generate  light  beams  to  bum  holes 
in  thick  steel  plates  and  gyroscopes  that 
smooth  the  sickening  roll  of  a  Queen  Eliza- 
beth caiight  in  an  ocean  storm. 


Litton 's  Monroe  Division  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ers in  sales  of  calcxilating  machines.  Its 
Westrex  Division  ranlcs  first  In  sales  of  sound- 
recording  systems,  and  Its  Western  Geophysi- 
cal Division  first  In  seismic  explorations. 
Litton  is  the  Nation's  third  biggest  private 
shipbuilder.  Its  systems  division  sells  more 
Inertlal-guldance  systems  than  anyone  else, 
and  Its  Sweden -based  Svenska  is  the  worlds 
second  largest  maker  of  cash  registers. 
Across  the  world,  Litton  men  are  mapping 
underground  volcanic  activity  in  Hawaii, 
searching  for  oil  beneath  the  North  Sea, 
scouring  the  Juagles  of  Surinam  for  precious 
minerals. 

To  many  businessmen  used  to  working 
within  well-defined  industry  lines,  all  this 
seems  more  like  a  potpourri  than  a  company. 
Almost  every  time  that  Litton  announces 
a  new  product  or  acquisition — which  Is  al- 
most every  week — there  Is  a  new  flurry  of 
predictions  that  at  last  the  fast-stepping 
Texan  has  gone  too  far.  If  Tex  Thornton's 
business  philosophy  often  confuses  his 
critics.  It  Is  perhaps  because  It  Is  so  breath- 
taklngly  broad  and  ambitious.  He  Is  inter- 
ested In  change,  and  pursues  it  wherever  he 
can.  Lltton's  present  and  future  are  tied 
together  by  a  commitment  to  capitalize  on 
the  products,  projects,  and  processes  that  are 
growing  out  of  a  great  new  technological 
revolution. 

LIKE  A   JIGSAW   FUZZLK 

That  revolution  is  reshaping  the  comfort- 
able contours  of  the  world's  industries.  The 
age  of  science  has  not  only  had  a  vast  Im- 
pact on  society,  but  has  also  transformed  the 
world  of  business  more  thoroughly  than  any- 
thing since  the  Industrial  revolution.  Busi- 
ness has  always  been  faced  with  changing 
situations,  but  never  has  the  change  been 
so  constant,  powerful,  and  full  of  hazards. 
"The  flowering  of  technology  goes  on  faster 
and  faster."  says  George  R.  Harrison,  MIT's 
dean  of  sciences,  "because  man's  understand- 
ing of  science  Is  like  working  out  a  Jigsaw 
puzzle — the  more  pieces  fit  together  the 
easier  it  Is  to  fit  more  pieces  together." 

A  proliferation  of  new  materials  has 
threatened  such  well-rooted  Industries  as 
steel  and  textiles.  Companies  searching  In 
their  laboratories  for  new  products  can  hard- 
ly get  the  products  to  market  before  someone 
else  has  duplicated  them — or  produced  better 
ones.  The  whole  new  space-military  com- 
plex Is  devoted  to  the  Idea  of  constant  change 
and  advance.  Scientists  have  discovered  so 
many  basic  new  ways  of  doing  and  making 
things  that  one  bright  scientist  in  a  lab  can 
sometimes  render  obsolete  the  basis  of  a 
whole  Industry.  Many  companies,  particu- 
larly those  that  have  long  concentrated  on 
a  few  products,  find  It  Increasingly  hard  to 
come  up  with  the  management  know-how 
and  the  funds  to  finance  the  advanced  re- 
search needed  Just  to  keep  up. 

Tex  Thornton  has  thought  about  this  revo- 
lution perhaps  more  than  any  other  man. 
"We  are  experiencing  technological  change 
at  by  far  the  fastest  rate  man  has  ever 
known."  he  says.  "In  the  past  20  years  we 
have  seen  more  technological  change  than  In 
all  recorded  history.  It  took  112  years  for 
photography  to  gfo  from  being  discovered  to 
a  commercial  product,  56  years  for  the  tele- 
phone, 35  years  for  radio,  15  years  for  radar, 
12  years  lor  television.  But  It  took  only  6 
years  for  the  atom  bomb  to  become  an  op- 
erational reality,  and  5  years  for  transistors 
to  find  their  way  from  the  laboratory  to  the 
market.  Tou  might  say  we  are  in  danger  of 
being  engulfed  by  change." 

IK   A  LOW   K«T 

Change  brings  Its  hazards,  of  course,  but 
It  also  brings  many  unprecedented  oppor- 
tunities— and  It  Is  Thornton's  Job  to  see 
that  Litton  takes  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities. Many  men  in  both  business  and 
Government  consider  Thornton  to  be  the 
best  executive  in  the  United  State*  today. 
fet  his  gifts  Ate  not  always  on  display,  and 


in  many  vrays  the  low-key  Texan  does  not 
fit  the  usual  conception  of  a  dynamic  man- 
ager at  work  In  an  exciting  Industry. 

Deeply  Involved  In  technology,  Thornton 
is  neither  a  professionally  trained  engineer 
nor  a  technician,  and,  though  he  is  a  great 
believer  in  running  things  under  tight  sta- 
tistical control,  he  places  little  reliance  on 
electronic  logic  in  making  management  de- 
cisions. In  a  field  where  speed  is  a  motto, 
he  snaps  out  no  Instant  decisions,  likes  to 
take  his  time  about  making  up  his  mind. 
He  overcomes  a  problem  by  attacking  It  with 
dogged  tenacity,  painstakingly  learning  all 
the  facts,  then  t\ir'ilng  them  over  slowly  in 
his  mind  many  times  until  they  fit  together 
into  a  decision — a  decision  that  often  comes 
to  him  on  horseback  or  In  his  Cessna,  which 
he  sometimes  uses  (with  a  hired  pilot)  to 
get  up  into  the  clouds  to  think. 

Thornton  Is  a  dreamer  and  a  visionary 
who  talks  constantly  about  the  way-out 
future,  yet  he  Is  also  an  Intensely  practical 
man  who  has  made  realities  out  of  many  of 
his  early  dreams.  Immensely  wealthy  and 
forever  faced  with  decisions  about  spending 
millions,  he  Is  nonetheless  a  penny  plncher 
who  makes  waiters  and  taxi  drivers  scowl 
at  his  meager  tips.  Is  Indifferent  to  carrying 
cash  (his  secretary  presses  pocket  money  on 
him  Just  before  he  goes  on  every  trip)  and 
always  takes  a  single  room  rather  tban  a  EUite 
when  he  Is  staying  in  a  hotel.  He  is  often 
shy  and  Inarticulate  among  strangers,  yet 
he  has  managed  to  dazzle  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's top  businessmen  with  his  knowledge 
and  versatility.  "Everybody  loves  Tex."  says 
Buff  Chandler,  wife  of  Loe  Angeles  Times 
President  Norman  Chandler,  "but  nobody 
really  knows  him." 

NO   SATE    NICHZ 

Far  from  being  a  lonely  decision  maker  In 
an  isolated  executive  suite,  Thornton  shows 
his  true  executive  quality  in  the  ability  to 
pick  good  men  and  give  them  free  rein.  He 
has  surrounded  himself  with  an  Intensely 
loyal  group  of  managers,  who  are  Independ- 
ent thinkers  not  afraid  to  question  his  Judg- 
ment or  to  lunge  at  opportunities  without 
waiting  for  his  nod.  More  often  than  not, 
Thornton's  decision  merely  sets  off  a  spirited 
debate  that  produces  a  compromise  solution 
that  the  company  finally  follows. 

To  keep  the  exchange  of  Ideas  from  bog- 
ging down  In  bureaucracy.  Thornton  and 
Litton  President  Roy  Ash,  44.  who  helped  to 
found  the  company,  have  held  the  staff  in 
their  modest  Beverly  Hills  headquarters  down 
to  a  manageable  ( and  somewhat  overworked ) 
group  of  114 — despite  the  fact  that  the  firm's 
total  work  force  has  swelled  to  43.000.  This 
way.  no  one  has  time  to  write  lengthy 
memos,  which  Thornton  does  not  like  to 
read.  In  fact,  if  Lltton's  experience  Is  any 
guide,  one  of  the  happiest  aspects  of  the 
technological  revolution  may  be  the  death  of 
the  kind  of  organization  man  who  tries  to 
burrow  into  a  safe,  obscure  niche,  far  from 
the  dangers  of  difficult  decisions.  There  are 
no  such  niches  at  Litton. 

COKES  AND  SMOKES 

Thornton  and  Ash  have  come  to  work 
together  as  smoothly  as  if  they  were  held 
on  course  by  one  of  Lltton's  inertlal-guld- 
ance systems.  Thornton  Is  the  man  with 
the  intuition  and  the  fiair  for  the  right  deal 
at  the  right  time;  Ash  Is  the  lively  and  witty 
coordln;.tor  who  keeps  a  day-to-day  watch 
on  Lltton's  ever -expanding  activities.  Chain 
smoking  (at  least  two  packs  a  day)  and  sip- 
ping Cokes,  Thornton  spends  at  least  4 
hours  a  day  on  the  telephone  talking  with 
managers,  investigating  mergers,  gathering 
facts  and  keeping  up  with  the  work  of  Llt- 
ton's five  main  divisions.  He  talks  In  cello- 
like  tones,  never  raising  his  voice. 

Vice  presidents  and  executives  from  out 
of  town  are  urged  to  pop  in  on  Thornton 
and  Ash  at  any  time,  and  he^ulquarters  has 
a  freewheeling  quality.     Thornton  and  Ash 


feel  that  keeping  their  men  well-informed 
and  making  their  responsibilities  clear  is  the 
best  way  to  get  the  most  effort  from  them. 
"Our  system  works,"  says  Roy  Ash,  "only 
because  the  individuals  and  the  system  work 
together.  If  we  had  a  highly  Institutional- 
ized system,  our  people  would  be  frustrated; 
if  we  had  Institutional -type  people,  we  as  a 
company  would  be  frustrated."  Litton  Is 
not  noted  for  paying  Its  executives  high 
salaries  but  gives  them  a  powerful  Incentive 
in  a  stock  option  plan  whose  value  can  b"t 
be  seen  in  the  rise  of  Litton  stock  from  O'i 
to  85>/i  In  the  past  6  years  (allowing  for  a 
2-for-l    stock   split). 

NO  USELESS  LEISUEE 

Tex  Thornton  himself  has  few  broad  in- 
terests outside  of  work.  "I  cant  stand  use- 
less leisure."  he  says.  Thornton  and  Ash 
take  vt.catlons  only  in  alternate  years,  but 
after  a  few  days  Thornton  usually  finds  him- 
self hankering  to  get  back  to  work.  Thorn- 
ton lives  In  a  Spanish  style  ranch  house  In 
the  fashionable  Holmby  Hills  section  of  Loe 
Angeles,  among  such  Hollywood  names  as 
Walt  Disney,  Blng  Crosby  and  Claudette  Col- 
bert (he  bought  the  house  for  $250,000  from 
Frank  Sinatra's  first  wife  Nancy).  He  and 
hL:  tall,  graceful  wife  Flora  live  there  during 
the  week  but  usually  move  on  weekends  to 
Thornton's  200-acre  ranch  40  minutes  away, 
where  he  raises  a  string  of  prize  horses. 
They  have  two  eons:  Charles  B.  Jr.,  21,  a 
Stanford  senior,  and  William  Laney,  18, 
a  Harvard  freshman. 

On  workdays.  Thornton  bounds  out  of  bed 
at  dawn  without  the  aid  of  an  alarm  clock, 
after  a  glass  of  orange  Juice  (and  occasionally 
a  swim  In  his  pool)  begins  making  phone 
calls  to  the  east  coast,  which  is  3  hours 
ahead  of  California.  Before  8  he  Is  off  In  his 
300  horsepower  black  Ford  Oalaxie  to  the 
office,  10  minutes  away.  Even  on  his  fre- 
quent trips  to  Washington  to  consult  with 
Pentagon  brass  or  Government  procurement 
officers,  he  keeps  the  same  farm-boy  hours, 
sometimes  showing  up  at  fellow  Whiz  Kid 
McNamara's  office  as  early  as  6  a.m.  "I  often 
find  them  there  Just  finishing  breakfast  when 
I  get  in  at  7:20  a.m.,"  says  Deputy  Defense 
Secretary  Roswell  L.  Ollpatrlc. 

FOETT-nCHT-HOUB    UtETJTENANT 

Though  It  often  is  only  retrospect  that 
sees  in  childhood  the  signs  of  future  accom- 
plishment, Tex  Thornton  certainly  got  early 
lessons  in  responsibility.  Bom  in  the  tiny 
north-central  Texas  farm  town  of  Haskell,  he 
never  enjoyed  a  normal  family  life.  His  rest- 
leas,  advent\irovis  father.  Word  Augiistus 
Thornton,  ran  off  soon  after  Tex  was  bom 
and  built  a  small  fortune  (which  he  loet  in 
the  1929  crash)  blowing  out  oil  well  fires 
with  nitroglycerin.  Tex  grew  up  as  the  man 
of  the  family.  He  seldom  saw  his  father,  who 
was  later  murdered  by  a  hitchhiking  couple 
he  befriended.  Tex's  firm  mother,  determined 
that  he  would  not  travel  the  same  road  as 
his  father,  stressed  the  need  for  responsibil- 
ity until  it  enveloped  him  like  a  Sunday 
suit. 

When  he  was  12.  his  mother  encouraged 
him  to  buy  land  and  pay  for  it  with  money 
be  earned  doing  odd  Jobs.  Be  accumulated 
nearly  40  acres,  and  by  the  time  he  was  14 
every  store  in  town  would  accept  his  personal 
check.  At  19,  he  and  a  chvun  set  up  a  suc- 
cessful gasoline  station  and  dealerehip  for 
Plymouth  and  Chrysler,  but  Tex  left  it  after 
a  few  months  to  go  to  Texas  Technological 
College  In  Lubbock.  He  switched  from  engi- 
neering to  business  administration,  quit  im- 
patiently m  his  Junior  year  and  borrowed  $50 
to  go  to  Washington,  where  in  1934  he  landed 
a  $l,440-a-year  clerk's  Job  at  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  continued  his  studies  at 
night. 

Thornton  might  have  disappeared  from 
sight  and  fame  right  there  except  for  a  single 
assignment:  the  Job  of  writing  a  report  on 
the  financing  of   low-cost  Federal  housing. 
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He   (taowed   his  ability  for  boiling  down  i 
maxsive  amount  at  statUtics  and  Informatlot: 
Into    Its    basic    essentials.      The    report    h( 
turned  out  was  a  minor  masterpiece  of  clarltjl 
and  vision  that  somehow  got  to  the  desk  o^ 
Robert   Lovett.   Assistant   Secretary    of    Wa4 
for    Air.      Deeply    Impressed,    Lovett    talked 
Thornton,  then  28,  Into  Joining  the  pre-Pear 
Harbor  Army  as  a  second  lieutenant  charge 
with  the  unusually   heavy  responsibility  o 
finding  a  way  to  put  the  Army's  air  arm  on 
businesslike  basts. 

Thornton  set  some  sort  of  record   by  re 
maintng    a    second    lieutenant    for    only    4 
hours.     After  a  series  of   whirlwind  weekl 
promotions,  he  became  one  of  the  younges 
full  colonels  In  the  Army  Air  Force.     Wit 
the  war  now  on,  Thornton  got  to  work  with 
a  determination  that  the  Pentagon  still  re-^ 
members.     He  not  only  established  training 
programs   for   1,700   different   kinds   of  spe 
clallsts,  but  also  devised  the  first  system  o 
statutlcal  control  the  Armed  Forces  had  eve 
seen.     Thornton   calls   that   "a   fancy   nam 
for  finding  out  what  the  hell  we  bad  by  wa 
of    resources    and    when   and    where    it    w: 
going  to  be  reqiilred." 

At  one  point.  Colonel  Thornton  had  2.800 
officers  all  over  the  world  under  his  com- 
mand. Among  them  were  nine  who  became 
particularly  expert  at  Thornton's  new  con- 
cept of  statistical  control.  After  V-J  day, 
he  talked  them  Into  offering  themselves  as 
a  team — with  him  as  the  captain — to  apply] 
the  knowledge  they  had  acquired  to  the  busl-i 
ness  world.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
famous  "Whiz  Kids,"  who  then  ranged  in 
age  from  26  to  34. 

DRZAM    PBOJZCT 

Hearing  that  Ford  Motor  Co.  was  strug 
gllng  with  the  task  of  resurrecting  Itself  Into 
a  modem  corporation,  Thornton  fired  off  a 
cocky  telegram  to  Henry  Ford  II,  offering  to 
tise  the  "lO's"  abUlty  to  bring  the  sprawling, 
money-losing  company  under  control.  Ford 
checked  with  Lovett,  invited  Thornton  to 
Detroit.  There  Thornton  negotiated  salaries 
ranging  from  $8,000  a  year  for  the  least  expe- 
rienced of  the  group  up  to  $16,000  for  himself. 
It  was  quite  a  deal  for  Ford;  In  one  package, 
It  got  two  future  presidents  and  four  divi- 
sional bosses. 

Ford  was  a  dream  project  for  the  hot-shot i 
yovuig  Air  Force  team,  bent  on  applying  its 
service-learned    management-control    meth- 
ods  to   Indxistry.     The   10  began   a  depart- 
ment-by-department   sxirvey    of    the    com- 
pany,  asked   so    many   questions    that    they' 
were  dubbed  the  "Quia  Kids"  by  resentful 
Ford  oldtimers.     When  they  swung  into  ac-' 
tlon,    the    name    was   derisively   changed    to! 
Whiz   Kids.     They  switched   Ford's   capital,' 
long    left   fallow,   into   interest -bearing   ac-i 
counts    that   promptly   began   earning   Ford 
$4,500,000  a  year,  analyzed  everything  from 
assembly   lines  to  suppliers'  carburetors   to 
learn  how  to  trim  costs,  and  set  up  the  mod- 
ern   management    techniques   that   are   still 
used  at  Ford  today.  j 

Thornton  liked  being  the  top  man,  and  he 
chafed  at  being  held  back  by  Executive  Vice 
President  Ernest  R.  Breech,  who  had  come 
to  Ford  from  General  Motors,  after  the  Whiz 
Kids  arrived.  In  1948,  after  2  busy  years 
with  Ford,  Thornton  quit  to  take  a  job  with 
eccentric  Indtistrlallst  Howard  Hughes,  who 
made  him  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  Hughes  Aircraft.  Thornton  con- 
vinced Hughes  that  not  enough  companies 
were  working  full  time  on  developing  the 
advanced  weapons  technology  the  Nation 
was  sure  to  need.  He  reorganized  Hughes 
Aircraft,  building  Its  sales  from  $1,500,000 
to  $200  million  in  5  years,  and  prepared  it  to 
be  practically  the  first  company  to  get  into 
missile  work.  But  Hughes'  cost-conscious 
advisers  balked  at  spending  the  extra  money 
needed  to  keep  up  the  pact.  Thornton  de- 
cided to  quit  to  form  his  own  company. 


A   PACKAGE    OP   WCALTH 

Roy  Ash.  whom  Thornton  bad  lured  to 
Hughes  from  a  post  as  top  statistician  at  the 
Bank  of  America,  and  Hughes  Knglneer  Hugh 
W.  Jamieson  agreed  to  join  Thornton  in 
his  new  venture.  Thornton  at  one  point 
approached  Joe  Kennedy  about  the  project, 
but  finally  txirned  for  capital  to  Lehman 
Bros.,  Wall  Street's  prestigious  Investment 
house.  "I  told  them,"  he  says,  "that  I 
wanted  to  start  a  company  that  would  be- 
come a  strong  blue  chip  In  the  scientific  and 
technological  environment  of  the  future. 
It  would  be  a  balanced  company — not  just 
engineering,  not  just  manufacturing,  not 
just  financial.  Tou  can't  win  a  ball  game 
with  only  a  pitcher  and  a  catcher,  and  you 
can't  have  a  strong  company  unless  It's 
balanced." 

Thornton  wound  up  his  sales  pitch  by 
bashly  outlining  how  he  would  achieve  $100 
million  in  sales  in  5  years.  The  Lehman 
partners  gasped;  his  Ideas  were  good,  but  the 
sales  projection  made  him  sound  like  a  windy 
promoter.  Nonetheless,  they  agreed  to  back 
a  $1,500,000  financing  to  be  raised  by  selling 
Investors  a  package  of  stocks  and  bonds 
worth  $29,200  each.  Thornton  made  his  sales 
boast  good  In  only  3  years — and  each  package 
is  now  worth  $3,200,000.  Any  prescient  in- 
vestor who  put  $1,000  into  Litton  at  the  start 
would  have  an  Investment  worth  $85,000 
today.  Coming  full  circle,  Thornton  earlier 
this  year  was  elected  a  member  of  Lehman's 
board  of  directors. 

BUYING  TIME 

To  get  a  base  to  build  on.  Thornton,  Ash. 
and  Jamieson  had  selected  a  microwave-tube 
company  (annual  sales:  $3  million)  bearing 
the  name  of  its  engineer-owner,  Charles  Lit- 
ton. Litton  suspiciously  refused  to  take 
stock  in  the  new  company,  Instead  demanded 
$1  million  in  cash;  the  stock,  of  course,  would 
now  be  worth  $85  million.  With  stock,  cash, 
credit,  and  persuasive  argument,  Thornton 
and  his  friends  began  buying  up  a  series  of 
little-known  outfits  that  made  printed  cir- 
cuits, computers,  servomechanlsms.  commu- 
nications, and  navigation  equipment.  Thorn- 
ton felt  that  Litton  had  to  grow  big  and 
muscular  in  a  hurry  to  survive  the  jolt  of 
changing  technology — but  he  had  a  reason 
behind  every  move.  "We  have  never  acquired 
companies  as  such,"  he  says.  "We  have 
bought  time,  a  market,  a  product  line,  a 
plant,  a  research  team,  a  sales  force.  It 
would  take  us  years  to  duplicate  all  this  from 
scratch." 

Litton's  biggest  acquisition  came  in  1958, 
when  it  took  over  Monroe  Calculating  Ma- 
chine (sales:  $40  million  a  year)  after  a  fer- 
vent courtship  of  many  months.  The  busi- 
ness-machine field  was  changing  rapidly,  but 
Litton  needed  a  well-known  name  and  ready 
facilities  to  take  advantage  of  the  change. 
To  tie  in  with  Monroe,  it  then  picked  up  a 
succession  of  outfits:  a  Swedish  cash  register 
maker,  a  maker  of  tickets  and  labels,  a  com- 
pany that  now  prints  more  trading  stamps 
than  the  U.S.  Government  does  postage 
stamps.  When  IngaJls  Shipbuilding  Corp.  of 
Pascaguola,  Miss.,  was  first  offered  for  sale 
In  1961,  Thornton  was  totally  uninterested. 
But  he  brooded  over  the  possibilities  for 
weeks,  finally  concluded  that  the  nuclear 
submarines  that  Ingalls  was  building  were 
really  Just  a  collection  of  electronic  machines 
and  devices  packed  into  a  hull,  and  therefore 
an  excellent  destination  for  the  products  of 
Litton's  expanding  electronics  complex.  He 
bought  Ingalls. 

DEAD  RECKONING 

While  collecting  a  spate  of  companies  and 
a  crack  managing  team.  Thornton  and  Ash 
(Jamieson  left  in  1958  to  found  his  own 
electronics  company )  have  made  surprisingly 
few  mistakes.  Nowadays  Litton  gets  an  av- 
erage of  10  merger  offers  a  week  and  ttuns 
most  of  them  down.     But  aace  It  does  ac- 


qiiire  a  company,  it  usually  lets  the  old 
management  function  freely.  Ingalls  Boss 
Fred  Mayo  had  the  shipyard  in  the  black 
within  90  days  after  Litton  took  over  and 
untied  his  hands  to  make  necessary  changes. 
Fred  R.  Sullivan  runs  Monroe  Calculat- 
ing as  if  It  were  his  own  company. 

Despite  numerous  acquisitions,  more  than 
half  of  Litton's  sales  growth  has  been  gener- 
ated from  Inside  by  a  scramble  for  new  busi- 
ness and  new  products.  The  growth  has 
been  so  fast  that  profits  have  not  kept  up; 
Litton's  after-tax  profit  on  sales  is  only  4 
percent.  "That  is  hardly  a  terrific  achieve- 
ment," says  Thornton,  "but  we  hope  to  do 
better."  He  believes  strongly  in  plowing 
back  profits  into  the  company  to  finance 
growth,  and  Litton  has  never  paid  a  cash 
dividend,  though  it  has  paid  five  stock  div- 
idends. 

Perhaps  Thornton's  greatest  contribution 
to  the  company  is  his  superb  sense  of  tim- 
ing— an  intuitive  dead  reckoning  that  tells 
him  when  to  move  with  a  product  and  when 
to  hold  back.  While  other  defense  compan- 
ies were  vying  for  contracts  to  produce  whole 
missile  systems,  Litton  backed  off  and  con- 
centrated on  providing  the  highly  complex 
components  for  the  space  vehicles.  This 
gave  the  company  more  customers  to  sell  to 
and  the  opportunity  to  get  financing  for  in- 
valuable research  in  a  wide  range  of  prod- 
ucts. When  transistors  were  Industry's 
glamour  product,  Thornton  held  back  and 
saved  Litton  the  agony  of  the  shakeout  pe- 
riod that  transistor  makers  are  now  going 
through. 

Other  firms  rushed  into  making  inertlal- 
guidance  systems  for  missiles,  but  Litton  de- 
vised lightweight  models  for  airplanes — cor- 
rectly guessing  that  planes  would  need  more 
machine  guidance  as  speeds  went  farther 
over  the  sound  barrier.  Litton  now  has 
more  than  90  percent  of  this  market.  Rath- 
er than  join  other  computer  makers  In  chal- 
lenging IBM  with  big  models,  Thornton  went 
alter  small  models;  recently  Monroe  intro- 
duced the  Monorobot  XI,  which  is  the  small- 
est business  computer  on  the  market  (price- 
$25,000). 

XTXS  ON  THE  SZA 

Litton  has  its  share  of  space  projects;  It 
made  the  first  space  chamber  and  spacesult, 
is  making  a  relief  map  of  the  moon  so  that 
astronauts  will  know  what  they  are  In  for, 
has  created  a  wind  timnel  that  simulates  the 
problems  of  reentry  by  speeding  up  gases. 
But  Thornton  Is  convinced  that  there  isnt 
room  in  space  for  all  the  companies  trying 
to  get  there,  has  turned  the  company's  eyes 
downward  Into  the  sea.  Ingalls  has  five 
contracts  worth  $145  million  to  build  the 
Navy's  new  nuclear-powered  attack  subma- 
rines, which  may  be  the  destroyers  of  the 
future.  Litton's  Western  Geophyflcal  Co., 
with  Its  fleet  of  20  ships,  is  the  world's 
largest  explorer  of  the  ocean  depths  for 
minerals.  It  Is  currently  searching  the 
oceans  for  the  best  site  for  Project  Mohole. 
a  much-delayed  attempt  to  bore  deeper  than 
ever  before  into  the  earth's  crust;  Western 
won  the  contract  to  test  at  four  sites  after 
other  companies  made  an  Initial  boring  off 
lower  California  to  test  equipment.  "Ocean- 
ography '  is  as  challenging  as  space,"  argues 
Thornton,  "and  it  may  have  even  greater 
potential." 

Litton  Is  making  plenty  of  other  bets  on 
the  future.  It  is  at  least  2  years  ahead  of 
the  field  in  making  portable  command  and 
control  systems  that  can  be  airlifted  by  hell- 
copters  to  act  as  battlefield  operations  cen- 
ters. It  is  working  on  a  device  to  control 
the  weather,  on  an  electronic  retrieval  sys- 
tem for  libraries,  and  on  quick-cooking  mi- 
crowave ovens — Litton's  first  real  consiuner 
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product — for  the  potentially  big  electronic 
cooking  field.  Though  Litton  Is  now  selling 
thousands  of  electronic  and  computer  proj- 
ects Individually.  It  is  quietly  gearing  up  for 
a  mafslve  entry  Into  complete  electronic  sys- 
tems that  will  make  a  business  as  f\illy  auto- 
mated as  its  owners  want  it  to  be. 

Such  technological  changes  worry  many 
economists  and  sociologists.  They  fear  that 
the  unskilled  worker,  the  artisan,  and  the 
ofQceworker  will  more  and  more  find  their 
Jobs  disappearing  or  changing  radically. 
They  see  extra  leisure  for  workers  as  at 
least  a  partial  answer  to  the  problem,  but 
then  they  worry  about  how  people  will  be 
able  to  use  that  extra  leisure  creatively.  Al- 
most everyone  agrees  that  the  United  States 
is  entering  what  University  of  California 
President  Clark  Ken*  calls  the  age  of  the 
knowledge  Industry,  when  men  and  women 
of  all  ages  will  have  to  be  continuously  edu- 
cated through  their  lifetimes  to  adjust  to 
continued  technological  changes. 

SCIENCE    PACT 

The  men  at  Litton  are  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems, but  they  are  optimistic  about  the  long- 
range  effects  of  technological  revolution,  be- 
lieving that  great  new  industries  will  arise  to 
create  even  mora  employment.  Thornton 
sees  technology  as  eventually  "freeing  man's 
Intellect  for  decisionmaking,  and  freeing  his 
creative  powers  for  the  contemplation,  theo- 
rizing and  development  of  yet  newer  tech- 
nologies that  can  put  into  use  the  great 
abundance  of  energy  available  to  mankind." 
For  a  man  like  Thornton,  who  wants  to  build 
and  keep  building,  the  exciting  possibilities 
ahead  far  outweigh  any  possible  hazards. 

Thornton  believes  that  atomic  energy  will 
be  used  to  melt  Icecaps,  explore  space,  turn 
the  wheels  of  industry,  and  even  change  the 
weather  so  that  citrus  trees  can  grow  in 
Central  Park  and  the  smog  problem  in  Los 
Angeles  can  be  solved.  Newspapers  and  mag- 
azines will  be  transmitted  by  radio  and  either 
stored  on  tape  or  printed  on  receivers  right 
In  the  living  room.  Pocket-sized  communi- 
cations devices  will  keep  everyone  in  Instant 
touch,  and  physical  ailments  will  be  diag- 
nosed by  computer  and  cured  in  many  cases 
by  replacing  worn-out  parts  with  factory- 
made  ones.  Money  may  be  eliminated;  cus- 
tomers will  merely  present  their  thiimbs  to 
an  electronic  scanner  that  will  automatically 
deduct  the  purchase  price  from  their  distant 
bank  accounts. 

Many  of  these  possibilities  seem  as  far  off 
as  present  technological  advances  did  only  a 
few  years  ago.  but  Litton  is  already  working 
In  many  areas  that  could  lead  to  them  (the 
company  is  studying,  for  example,  submarine 
cargo  ships  that  could  cruise  serenely  be- 
neath the  surface.  Ignoring  the  turbulent 
weather  above).  "These  things  are  going  to 
happen,"  says  Roy  Ash.  "We  have  already 
crossed  the  technical  boundary.  It  is  only 
the  economic  boundary  that  has  to  be 
crossed.  So  It  is  no  longer  science  fiction, 
but  science  fact  and  economic  fiction." 

"During  the  next  10  years,"  adds  Tex 
Thornton,  "there  should  be  more  scientific 
and  technological  advancement  than  in  all 
history — more  than  double  that  of  the  past 
20  years."  This  means  no  letup  for  a  com- 
pany devoted  to  profiting  by  change.  Lit- 
ton's confident  executives  do  not  expect 
growth  to  level  off  until  the  company  reaches 
at  least  $2  billion  in  sales — a  point  that  could 
be  reached  within  4  years  at  the  company's 
present  growth  rate,  and  that  would  rank 
It  fifth  among  \33.  corporations.  "There's 
really  no  place  to  stop,"  says  Tex  Thornton. 
"We  will  never  reach  our  destination." 

The  onrush  of  technology  has  caught  up 
thousands  of  people  In  its  path  and  given 
man  mastery  over  areas  that  he  never 
dreamed  of  conquering.  It  has  also  created 
a  few  problems  that  never  existed  before,  of 
course,  but  Tex  Thornton  and  Litton  In- 
dustries are  confident  that  man  will  be  able 


to  solve  them.  Recently,  for  example,  the 
automatic  garbage-disposal  unit  in  Thorn- 
ton's home  broke  down.  He  called  a  re- 
pairman to  fix  the  intricate  device,  but  the 
man  had  no  success.  So  Itiomton  did  the 
Job  himself  in  a  Thornton-like  way.  He  gave 
the  problem  some  thought,  then  simply  got 
an  empty  Coke  bottle  and  dropped  It  smack 
into  the  maw  of  the  machine,  which  came 
to  life  immediately  and  chewed  the  bottle 
to   bits. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his  charac- 
teristic generosity. 

Mr.  PROXMIRJE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota,  who  once  was 
quoted  as  saying,  when  he  was  told  he 
would  have  12  minutes  to  make  a  speech, 
that  the  last  time  he  took  12  minutes 
to  talk  was  to  say  "hello"  to  his  mother. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  was  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator 
showed,  only  a  minute  ago,  that  he  can 
make  a  great  deal  of  sense  in  2  minutes. 


TAX  CUT  FURTHER  SETBACK  FOR 
BALANCE  OP  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  1  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Honorable  Douglas  Dillon,  spoke  to 
the  armual  meeting  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  which  is  currently  taking 
place  in  Washington.  There  is  much  in 
this  speech  with  which  I  am  in  agree- 
ment. Secretary  Dillon  emphasizes  that 
the  United  States  should  not  "view  pos- 
sible improvements  in  the  methods  of 
supplying  international  liquidity  as  re- 
lieving it  of  the  compelling  and  immedi- 
ate task  of  reducing  its  own  payments 
deficit."  Certainly  the  United  States 
has  a  significant  problem  in  its  balance 
of  pajmients  and  domestic  actions  must 
be  taken  to  meet  this  problem.  Secretary 
Dillon  recognizes  this  when  he  states 
that: 

In  shaping  domestic  policies  and  choosing 
from  the  various  tools  available  for  us.  their 
varying  impact  upon  our  external  accounts, 
and  upon  those  of  our  trading  partners,  must 
be  taken  fully  Into  account. 

The  Secretary  then  in  his  speech  men- 
tions a  number  of  the  proposals  recom- 
mended by  this  administration  for  mak- 
ing adjustments  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. In  general,  I  believe  that  Uiese 
specific  policies  are  desirable  and  I  laud 
the  administration  for  making  such 
proposals. 

ADMINISTXATION  OVERSELLS  TAX  CUT 

However,  Secretary  Dillon  then  goes 
on  to  make  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
completely  contradictory  argument.  We 
all  know  that  the  administration  is  push- 
ing as  hard  as  it  can  for  enactment  of  its 
tax  bill.  This  drive  for  enactment  some- 
times places  members  of  the  administra- 
tion team  in  the  anomalous  position  of 
tying  tax  reduction  to  other  problems  for 
which  tax  reduction  is  either  irrelevant 
or  completely  inappropriate.  A  classic 
example  is  represented  in  Secretary  Dil- 
lon's speech.  In  order  to  get  additional 
support  for  the  tax  bill.  Secretary  Dillon 
states  that  tax  reduction  will  aid  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  position.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth,  as  al- 
most all  economists  know. 


The  Secretary's  strained  reasoning  is 
summarized  in  the  following  paragraph. 
According  to  the  Secretary : 

The  tax  bill  will  provide  an  impetus  to  the 
domestic  economy  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  our  international  position.  It  will  give 
increased  fiexibUity  to  our  monetary  au- 
thorities in  meeting  balance-of-payments  re- 
quirements. The  added  Incentives  for  use 
of  capital  In  the  United  States  wlU  enhance 
the  relative  attractiveness  of  Investment  here 
for  Americans  and  foreigners  alike.  At  the 
same  time,  the  increased  productivity  associ- 
ated with  rising  Investment,  together  with 
greater  incentives  to  develop  and  market  new 
products  and  to  apply  more  rapidly  the  fruits 
of  our  vast  research  capabUities,  will  rein- 
force the  efforts  we  are  making  to  increase 
our  exports. 

Just  about  everything  is  wrong  with 
this  line  of  reasoning.  First,  it  assumes 
that  the  tax  cut  will  significantly  stimu- 
late the  domestic  economy.  There  are 
many  reasons,  as  I  have  indicated  on 
prior  occasions,  why  this  seems  doubtful 
Much  of  the  tax  reduction  is  being  given 
to  potential  savers  rather  than  to  con- 
sumers; many  consumers  will  not  change 
their  consumption  patterns  as  a  result 
of  increased  after  tax  Incomes;  invest- 
ments will  probably  not  be  stimulated 
because  of  present  excess  capacity;  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  depress  the  economy  by  bor- 
rowing from  individuals  In  order  to  meet 
the  increased  deficits  occurring  as  a 
result  of  the  tax  cut,  and  so  forth. 

TAX  COT  UNLIKELT   TO   STIMULATE  INVESTMENT 

Let  US  assume,  however — although  I 
do  not  think  it  is  true — with  Secre- 
tary Dillon  that  the  economy  is  stimu- 
lated aj  a  result  of  the  tax  cut.  Almost 
the  entire  concentration  in  the  Secre- 
tary's address  is  placed  uix>n  the  effects 
of  this  alleged  stimulus  upon  the  capital 
accoiints  in  Oiir  balance  of  payments, 
that  is,  upon  foreign  and  domestic  in- 
vestments. Yet  it  seems  highly  doubtful 
that,  even  assuming  a  stimulus  in  the 
economy,  additional  foreign  investment 
will  be  attracted  to  our  shores  and  less 
domestic  investment  will  be  lured  over- 
seas. In  the  first  place.  suCBcient  excess 
capacity  both  of  physical  and  financial 
capital  exists,  so  Uiat  even  with  a  fairly 
significant  stimulus  in  the  economy,  net 
rates  of  return  on  investments  within 
the  United  States  will  probably  not  vary 
much.  Thus,  there  will  probably  not  be 
much  change  in  the  present  relation- 
ships between  interest  rates  here  and 
overseas.  Yet  this  is  the  only  circum- 
stance— I  repeat,  the  only  circum- 
stance— under  which  flows  of  Investment 
funds  would  be  altered. 

This  is  the  entire  case  for  improving 
our  balance  of  payments  by  a  tax  cut — 
that  the  tax  cut  would  encourage  peo- 
ple overseas  to  invest  In  this  country. 
That  Is  the  whole  case. 

Let  us  assvune,  however,  that  Secretary 
Dillon  is  also  correct  in  his  case  that 
interest  rates  will  rise  in  this  country. 
This  assumption,  while  it  may  be  con- 
sistent with  the  conclusion  that  some 
additional  foreign  investment  will  be  in- 
duced to  come  to  this  covmtry,  is  com- 
pletely Inconsistent  wih  his  earlier  as- 
sumption that  the  economy  will  be  simu- 
lated by  tax  reduction.  All  economists 
tend  to   agree  that  a  rise  in  interest 
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rates  will  discourage  investment  gen- 
erally and  therefore  will  be  depressive 
upon  the  economy  rather  than  stimu- 
lative. Thus,  the  very  mechanism 
which  Secretary  Dillon  is  relying  upon 
to  adjust  our  balance  of  payments  js 
also  a  mechanism  by  which  the  domes- 
tic economy  will  be  repressed. 

LAST    TCAB'B    OrVKSTlCKNT    TAX    CTTTS    WO*SDn«> 
BALJLjfCX   OF  PATMXMTS 

One  of  the  inconsistencies  In  Secre- 
tary Dillon's  statement  can  be  seen  by 
interrelating  two  points  which  he  make*. 
He  points  out  quite  correctly  that  w^ 
already,  last  year,  provided  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  tax  reduction  directly  for 
investors.  This  was  done  through  the 
investment  tax  credit  and  the  accele^ 
rated  depreciation  methods.  These  two 
tax  reductions  amounted  to  over  $2  bil- 
lion in  revenue  loss  for  the  Government 
and  increased  after-tax  profits  for 
corporations  and  other  businesses.  This 
is  exactly  the  sort  of  policy  which 
Secretary  Dillon  is  urging  in  order  t<) 
rectify  our  balance-of-payments  posi*- 
tion.  Yet  look  at  what  has  happened 
to  our  balance  of  payments  since  these 
tax  reductions  were  initiated. 

We  are  fortimate  that  we  have  a  case 
In  experience — not  a  distant,  hypotheti- 
cal case,  but  an  actual,  practical  case 
that  occurred  last  year. 

In  1962  our  net  balance-of-payment« 
deficit  was  $2.2  billion.  In  the  first  quar^ 
ter  of  1963  it  was  at  an  annual  rate  ot 
$3.4  billion.  This  was  after  the  tax  re*- 
ductions  were  made. 

In  the  second  quarter  of  1963  the  pre* 
liminary  figiires  indicate  that  the  deficit 
is  running  at  sm  annual  rate  of  over  $$ 
billion.  In  other  words,  precisely  th^ 
policies  which  Secretary  Dillon  recom* 
mends  have  been  associated  in  the  im> 
mediate  past  with  a  very  significantly 
worsening  in  our  balance-of-payment$ 
position. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  th^ 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  ylel4 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten* 
nessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  will  recall 
that  vast  assertions  were  made  as  to  th« 
stimulation  of  investment  which  enact* 
ment  of  Investment  credit  would  bring. 
EK)  not  the  facts  show  that  a  very  larg0 
portion  of  investment  credit — which  wa* 
only  another  name  for  tax  reduction  of 
a  special  form — went  not  Into  invest* 
ment,  but  into  either  savings  or  large? 
corporate  dividends? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor* 
rect.  I  think  the  statistics  are  very  com* 
pelling  on  this  score.  I  recall  that  Mc* 
Graw-Hill  made  estimates  of  what  tha 
investments  would  be.  The  estimates, 
which  have  been  consistently  good  in  the 
past,  were  based  on  the  assumption  that 
no  Investment  credit  legislation  would 
pass.  But  the  investment  credit  did 
pass,  and  what  has  been  the  level  of  in* 
vestment?  About  the  same  McGraw-HiU 
estimated  with  no  investment  credit.  So 
the  statistics  indicate  that  investment 
credit  went  into  either  savings  or  divi* 
dends,  and  did  not  go,  as  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  suggested,  into  e^ 


substantial  or  visible  Increase  in  invest- 
ment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
that  the  reed  stimulus  for  investment  is 
not  liquidity  of  position  or  availability 
of  cash,  but  the  expectation  of  making 
a  profit? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  could 
not  be  more  correct.  No  businessman 
is  going  to  make  an  investment  unless 
he  has  a  market,  unless  he  has  a  profit- 
able opportunity.  He  is  then  going  to 
invest,  and  he  is  going  to  invest  under 
those  circumstances  even  if  it  is  difficult 
to  obtain  capital.  But  before  the  in- 
vestment credit,  we  had  the  largest 
amount  of  cash  fiow  or  cash  available 
for  investment  by  our  corporations,  in 
our  history.    It  was  enormous. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  there  any  scarcity  of 
investment  capital? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  no  short- 
age of  investment  capital.  The  great 
corporations  are  having  trouble  know- 
ing what  to  do  with  their  cash.  They 
are  putting  it  in  Treasury  bills  and  short 
term  Treasury  obligations.  They  cannot 
make  attractive  investments  within 
their  own  corporate  areas. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  a  corporation  or  part- 
nership or  entirely  privately  owned  busi- 
ness is  convinced  of  the  profitability  of 
an  investment,  this  investment  Is  likely 
to  be  made  whether  the  fxinds  must  be 
borrowed  or  drawn  from  reserves.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
matters  not  how  much  cash  Is  in  the 
coffer.  Unless  an  attractive  investment, 
with  the  hope  and  expectation  of  profit 
appears,  an  investment  is  not  likely  to  be 
made.  Does  the  Senator  agree  with  that 
statement? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. So  the  argiiment  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  that  any  tax  cut  which 
makes  more  capital  available  will  result 
in  heavier  Investment  simply  does  not 
stand  up;  and  certainly  it  does  not  stand 
up  with  regard  to  the  assertion  that 
funds  from  abroad  would  be  attrsu^ted 
by  investment  in  this  country. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  find  it  particularly  in- 
teresting, as  the  Senator  has,  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  say  on 
the  one  hand  that  the  proposed  tax  re- 
duction is  going  to  help  balance  of  pay- 
ments because  it  will  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy and  because  it  will  increase  interest 
rates.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
if  he  Ls  aware  that  when  the  tax  bill  is 
carefully  analyzed,  the  amount  of  tax 
reduction  in  the  first  fiscal  year  is  foimd 
to  be  relatively  small. 

If  that  be  true,  how  would  the  Senator 
compare  the  magnitude  of  the  repressive 
influence  on  our  economy  with  an  in- 
crease in  interest  rate  on  a  $5  billion 
economy,  which  moves  in  large  part  on 
credit? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  my  Judgment, 
there  is  no  question  that  higher  interest 
rates  will  have  a  far  more  repressive  ef- 
fect, and  will  far  more  than  counterbal- 


ance any  stimulating  effect  from  the  tax 
cut.  Statistics,  again,  are  overwhelming 
on  this  score.  They  show  that  even  with 
a  full  tax  cut,  even  if  it  were  concen- 
trated and  all  spent,  the  increased  in- 
come from  the  tax  cut  would,  after  2 
full  years,  be  about  $11  billion  per  year 
in  a  $600  billion  economy,  or  less  than 
2  percent.  As  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see has  indicated,  in  the  first  fiscal  year 
the  effect  would  be  less  than  1  percent. 
The  effort  to  stimulate  the  economy  with 
that  kind  of  influence  does  not  work. 
We  have  had  a  wealth  of  experience  with 
it.  We  had  it  all  during  the  depression, 
when  we  ran  deficits  of  4  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product  for  10  consecu- 
tive years.  What  was  the  result?  Four- 
teen percent  of  our  work  force  was  out 
of  work. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  At  one  time,  when  I  was 
not  a  very  good  athlete,  the  coach  pulled 
me  out  of  the  game  one  day  and  said 
"You  are  trying  too  hard."  That  may 
have  been  an  imusual  thing  to  have  said 
to  one.  However,  I  remembered  that 
statement  as  I  listened  to  the  speech  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. I  wondered  if  the  Secretary  was  not 
trying  a  httle  too  hard  to  pass  a  tax  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  could  not  agree 
more  completely  with  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
may  be  a  good  argimient  made  for  a  tax 
cut — although  I  am  opposed  to  it.  as  the 
Senator  knows— but  certainly  one  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  it  is  not  that  it  will  im- 
prove our  international  balance-of-pay- 
ment  position.  It  is  bound  to  worsen  it. 
and  significantly  worsen  it. 

For  further  evidence  on  this  score,  let 
us  look  at  what  happened  as  the  economy 
moved  from  the  low  recession  period  of 
1961  into  the  recovery  period  of  1962. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  in  the  next 
few  paragraphs  is  that  as  the  economy 
improves — and  there  are  many  benefits 
from  an  expanding  economy — one  of  the 
problems  in  an  improving  economy  is 
that  there  is  an  imf avorable  effect  on  the 
balance  of  payments  for  a  myriad  of  rea- 
sons. As  the  economy  worsens,  there 
is  a  favorable  effect  on  the  balance  of 
payments,  for  many  reasons.  Let  us  look 
at  the  experience  we  have  had  in  this 
field. 

In  the  first  half  of  1961  the  current 
trade  balance  was  at  a  seasonally  ad- 
justed annual  rate  of  $6  billion  in  our 
favor.  At  the  same  time,  private  capital 
fiows  were  running  at  the  rate  of  $3.1 
billion  against  us.  In  1962,  after  the 
economy  weis  well  into  the  recovery  pe- 
riod, our  net  current  trade  balance  had 
diminished  from  the  $6  billion  rate  to  a 
rate  of  only  $4.3  billion,  largely  due  to 
Increased  imports.  At  the  same  time, 
private  capital  fiows  had  actually  wors- 
ened, going  from  a  negative  3.1  to  a  nega- 
tive 4.1.  Surely  there  is  no  evidence  here 
that  a  stimulus  to  the  economy  is  asso- 
ciated with  an  improvement  in  our  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

The  old  classical  argument,  which  was 
sound  in  this  respect,  showed  that  what 
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happens  is  that  as  a  country  moves  into 
a  depression  people  in  that  country  tend 
to  buy  less  from  abroad,  their  prices  drop, 
and  they  sell  more  abroad,  and  the  bal- 
ance-of-payment  situation  improves. 

This  is  true,  however  sorrowful  it  may 
be. 

One  of  the  factors  explaining  this 
worsening  position  is  in  the  investment 
area.  In  1962  our  long-term  portfolio 
of  UJ3.  private  capital  was  in  a  net  nega- 
tive position  of  $1.2  billion.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1963  our  net  negative  position 
was  worsened  to  an  annual  rate  of  $2 
billion  and  the  second  quarter  prelimi- 
nary figures  indicate  it  has  worsened 
still  further  to  $2.5  billion  at  an  annual 
rate.  Similar  figures  could  also  be  shown 
for  other  investment  portions  of  the  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

A  second,  though  less  important,  rea- 
son which  Secretary  Dillon  gives  for  as- 
suming that  a  tax  reduction  will  aid 
our  balance  of  payments  is  that  an  ex- 
panding domestic  economy  will  place  us 
in  a  better  competitive  position  vis-a-vis 
foreign  countries.  At  the  present  level 
of  American  industrial  production  with 
the  exception  of  a  relatively  few  types  of 
industries,  per  unit  costs  tend  to  rise  as 
production  increases.  Therefore,  if  Sec- 
retary Dillon's  initial  premise  is  correct, 
that  the  economy  will  be  stimulated  by 
tax  reduction,  this  expansion  of  produc- 
tion by  individual  firms  will  raise  their 
per  unit  costs  and  hence  put  our  domestic 
firms  in  a  weaker  position  to  compete 
with  foreign  firms.  Certainly  this  addi- 
tional demand  would  tend  to  raise  do- 
mestic prices.  There  would  seem  to  be 
no  justification  for  assuming  that  our 
firms  generally  will  be  in  a  better  com- 
petitive position  as  a  result  of  expanding 
output. 

As  income  rises  in  this  country,  we  buy 
more  from  abroad.  This  is  well  recog- 
nized by  virtually  every  economist  in  the 
world  In  the  relationship  between  eco- 
nomic prosperity  and  recession  and  bal- 
ance of  pasmients. 

DCLLON    FORGKTS    IMPORTS    WILL    INCREASE 

The  final  and  ultimate  answer  to  Sec- 
retary Dillon's  line  of  reasoning,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  found  in  the  section  of  the 
balance  of  payments  which  the  Secre- 
tary did  not  mention;  namely,  the  so- 
called  current  account.  This  portion  of 
the  balance  of  payments  involves  impnjrts 
and  exports  of  goods  and  services.  Sec- 
retary Dillon  had  good  reason  for  not 
mentioning  this  account.  If  his  assump- 
tion* is  correct  that  the  economy  will  be 
stimulated  by  tax  reduction,  then  it  must 
be  stimulated  in  large  part  through  in- 
creased consumption.  Yet  part  of  our 
total  consumption  is  consumption  of 
goods  and  services  from  abroad.  Thus, 
if  total  consumption  increases,  presum- 
ably our  net  consumption  of  foreign 
goods  and  services  will  increase.  The 
result  must  be  that  a  stimulus  to  the 
economy  will  result  in  a  worsening  of  our 
balance-of-payments  position  because 
we  will  be  buying  more  from  foreigners. 
Increases  in  our  own  U.S.  prices  will  pre- 
sumably discourage  aamt  foreigners 
from  buying  from  us.  Thus,  our  export 
position  will  presxmiably  deteriorate 
somewhat  at  the  same  time  that  our  im- 


ports are  increasing.  As  a  consequence, 
our  net  current  account  in  the  bcUance  of 
payments  will  presmnably  be  substan- 
tially worsened  as  a  result  of  tax 
reduction. 

Our  balance-of-payments  deficit  is 
now  running  at  a  rate  of  about  $5  million 
a  year.  This  rate  will  tend  to  worsen  if 
the  tax  bill  now  before  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee  is  passed. 

SUMICART 

In  conclusion,  and  to  sum  up: 

First.  In  1962  we  tried  an  investment 
tax  cut  and  our  balance  of  pajmients 
suffered. 

Second.  If  tax  reduction  stimulates 
the  domestic  economy,  the  stimulation 
must  be  largely  in  individual  consump- 
tion. This  consumption  includes  pur- 
chases of  imported  goods.  These  in- 
creased imports  will  hurt  our  balance  of 
payments. 

Third.  Recent  history  proves  that  do- 
mestic economic  improvement  worsens 
even  the  investment  portion  of  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  In  the  first  half  of 
1961,  when  the  economy  was  in  poor 
shape,  net  capital  outfiows  to  foreign 
countries  were  less  than  they  were  dur- 
ing 1962  in  a  recovery  period. 

Fourth.  Any  economic  stimulus  will 
result  in  some  increased  domestic  prices 
and  these  will  discourage  purchases  by 
foreigners  from  us.  This  is  another  way 
in  which  our  balance  of  payments  will 
be  hurt. 

Fifth.  If  businesses  produce  more  be- 
cause of  tax  reduction,  vmit  costs  will 
tend  to  rise.  As  a  consequence,  Amer- 
ican firms  will  be  less  able  to  compete 
with  foreign  companies.  This  is  still  an- 
other example  of  the  adverse  effects  on 
our  balance  of  payments  from  tax  re- 
duction. 

Sixth.  Even  assuming  that  the  tax 
bill  will  stimulate  the  domestic  economy, 
so  much  excess  capacity  of  physical  and 
financial  capital  exists  that  domestic  in- 
terest rates  should  not  rise  unless  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  tightens  money 
sharply.  Yet,  the  only  reason  for  as- 
suming improvement  in  the  balance  of 
payments  is  to  attract  additional  foreign 
capital  to  our  shores  by  higher  interest 
rates. 

Seventh.  Even  assuming  that  domestic 
interest  rates  rise,  the  effect  of  these  in- 
creased interest  rates  will  be  to  repress 
the  domestic  economy  and  therefore  ne- 
gate any  benefits  obtained  from  tax 
reduction. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  conclusion 
is  clear.  The  tax  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  will  hurt,  not 
help,  our  balance-of-payments  position. 
When  we  consider  this  tax  bill  on  the 
fioor  of  this  Chamber,  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  should  ask  himiself  whether 
he  is  willing  to  encourage  the  continua- 
tion of  our  gold  outfiows  and  our  de- 
teriorating balance-of-payments  position 
by  voting  for  the  tax  reduction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  release  reporting  the  re- 
marks of  Hon.  Douglas  Dillon,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasiiry,  before  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Monetary  Pimd. 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  the  Honorable  Docglas  Dillon, 
Secretary  or  the  Treasury  or  the  United 
States,  and  n.S.  Governor  or  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  Betore  the 
Annual  Meeting  or  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  Tuesday,  October  1.  1963 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  I  ask  you  to 
join  with  me  in  paying  tribute  to  our  late, 
great  colleague  and  good  friend.  Per  Jacobs- 
son.  Firmly  dedicated  throughout  his  long 
and  distinguished  career  to  the  cause  of 
financial  stability,  be  guided  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  with  a  deep  under- 
standing of  the  needs  and  realities  of  his 
times.  The  responsibilities  of  Managing  Di- 
rector have  now  passed  Into  the  capable 
hands  of  Pierre-Paul  Schweitzer.  His  will- 
ingness to  assume  these  duties  provides  us 
with  fresh  assiirance  that  the  Fvmd,  buUd- 
Ing  on  Its  current  strength  and  Influence  at 
the  center  of  the  International  monetary 
system,  will  successfvtlly  meet  the  fresh 
challenges  that  lie  ahead. 

It  Is  also  a  pleasure  to  welcome  to  the 
Fund  family  an  unusually  large  number  of 
new  members,  bringing  our  group  to  more 
than  100.  The  election  of  a  19th  Executive 
Director  who  will  cast  the  votes  of  a  group 
of  the  many  new  African  members  is  sym- 
bolic of  the  increasing  usefulness  of  the 
P\ind  to  the  emerging  nations. 

I  am  sure  that  each  of  these  new  mem- 
bers win  profit  from  the  important  assist- 
ance the  Fund  can  render  to  their  further 
development  through  Its  expanding  pro- 
gram of  technical  assistance  in  the  areas  of 
central  banking  and  fiscal  practices  and 
policies,  through  its  regular  consultations, 
and  by  providing  timely  financial  support 
for  well-conceived  stabilisation  programs. 
In  addition  the  new  compensatory  financing 
facilities  announced  last  March  mark  an  im- 
portant and  constructive  advance  in  the 
services  available  to  members  heavily  de- 
pendent upon  exports  of  primary  com- 
modities. 

These  activities  In  support  of  balanced, 
dynamic  growth  are,  of  course,  comple- 
mented by  those  of  the  Fund's  companion 
Bretton  Woods  institution,  the  World  Bank 
and  Its  affiliates,  now  under  the  able  direc- 
tion of  George  Woods.  I  should  mention 
particularly  at  this  year's  meeting  the  work 
of  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion, whose  activities  in  so  short  a  span  of 
time  offer  so  much  promise  for  the  futxire. 
Action  by  the  part  one  countries  on  the 
prop>osaIs  for  increasing  Its  resources  wlU 
mark  another  milestone  in  the  work  to 
which  It  is  dedicated  and  in  which  we  are  aU 
Joined  together. 

The  successive  annual  reports  of  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  P^ind  have  exp>ertly 
traced  the  evolution  of  our  international 
monetary  system  since  World  War  II.  They 
have  also  made  clear  that  new  problems 
have  a  way  of  emerging  as  older  ones  are 
solved.  The  report  for  1963  Is  no  exception. 
In  particular,  it  deals  at  some  length  with 
the  adequacy  of  existing  arrangements  for 
providing  international  liquidity  dviring  the 
coming  years.  The  authors  point  out  that 
liquidity  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  the  ag> 
gregate  of  official  holdings  of  gold  or  foreign 
exchange,  and  they  review  the  progress  made 
in  recent  years — In  considerable  part  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Fund  Itself — in  supple- 
menting these  resources  with  international 
credit.  But  the  report  also  recognizes  that 
the  needs  of  nations  for  assiired  means  of 
financing  balance-of-payments  deficits — 
either  by  drawing  ui>on  a  stock  of  Uquid  as- 
sets or  by  means  of  borrowing — can  be  ex- 
pected to  Increase  over  time.    At  the  same 
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time,  aa  the  deficit  In  the  balaxKse  of  pay* 
ments  of  the  United  States  U  nAtTOwed  &n4 
closed,  that  deflclt  will  no  longer  contrlbut4 
to  the  liquidity  of  other  nations  In  the  man* 
ner  and  m&gnitude  of  the  last  few  years. 

The  Fund's  report  has  now  been  supple* 
mented  by  the  thoughtful  and  important 
statement  of  its  new  Managing  Dlrecton 
Mr.  Schweitzer  indicated  that  the  Fun^ 
expects  to  study  the  problem  of  Interna* 
tlonal  liquidity  and  has  expressed  the  Pxuid'f 
readiness  to  cooperate  with  others  in  suc4 
a  study.  He  points  out  that  studies  of  thl4 
problem  are  timely  eren  though  there  is  at 
present  no  sign  of  any  shortage  In  interna* 
tlonal  liquidity.  He  has  also  given  us  hi| 
▼lew  that  the  Fund  should  be  at  the  centet 
of  whatever  strengthening  of  the  interna* 
tlonal  monetary  system  may  prove  to  be  de* 
sirable.  The  United  States  finds  Itself  ii^ 
general  agreement  with  all  of  these  thoughts! 

But  in  discussing  this  matter.  I  would  lik# 
to  make  one  point  crystal  clear:  The  United 
States  does  not  view  possible  improvement* 
in  the  methods  of  supplying  InternaUonal 
liquidity  as  relieving  It  of  the  compelling 
and  Inunedlate  task  of  reducing  Its  own  pay* 
ments  deficit.  Indeed,  it  Is  largely  the  pros* 
pect  of  the  elimination  of  the  United  State* 
payments  deficit  that  makes  it  necessary  and 
advisable  to  undertake  these  studies. 

Nor  can  the  provision  of  appropriate  fa* 
eilltles  for  intemaUonal  liquidity  relieve  na* 
tlons  of  their  Joint  responsibilities  for  ef* 
fectlve  and  timely  action  to  eliminate  such 
imbalances  In  trade  and  payments  as  maf 
arise  In  the  future.  In  a  world  of  fixed  ex* 
change  rates  and  convertible  currencies^ 
deficits  and  siu-pluses  emerge  from  a  wld< 
variety  of  causes,  both  docnestic  and  lnter4 
national.  The  necessity  to  make  cash  out* 
lays  for  defense  and  aid,  shifts  in  the  basi* 
pattern  of  demand  for  Internationally  traded 
goods,  the  development  of  new  producers, 
resources,  and  production  techniques,  anci 
developments  In  capital  markets  can  be  JusI 
as  Important  as  changes  in  average  prlc4 
levels  and  aggregate  demand  within  coun* 
tries. 

The  adjustments  necessary  to  correct  thes* 
deficits  and  surpluses  take  time  if  they  ar* 
to  proceed  in  an  orderly  fashion,  without 
damaging  consequences  for  either  domestl<) 
growth  and  stability  or  the  free  flow  of  trad* 
among  nations.  That  is  why,  as  part  of  th« 
adjustment  process,  a  country  experiencing 
deficits  needs  reserves  to  draw  upon,  or  credit! 
that  it  can  rely  upon.  That  is  also  why  n 
country  receiving  the  counterpart  in  sur-« 
pluses  needs  assets  of  assured  value,  iq 
amounts  and  forms  that  will  not  disrupt  it* 
own  economy.  But  in  the  last  analysis  with* 
out  effective  adjustments  by  both  deficit  an4 
surplus  coiintries.  no  amount  of  liquidity 
will  enable  us  to  achieve  the  mutual  bene* 
fits  of  a  closely  integrated  world  economy 
within  a  framework  of  steady  growth  accom- 
panied by  monetary  stability. 

The  challenge  implicit  in  this  situation  1* 
dear.  Side  by  side  with  our  studies  of  pos^ 
•Ible  liquidity  needs,  we  must  consciously 
seek  out  means  of  Improving  the  process  o£ 
international  adjustment  Itself,  while  pre- 
serving our  separate  abilities  to  meet  ouij 
respective  domestic  needs.  | 

This  is  a  large  order,  but  one  that  Is  wel] 
within  our  capacities.  Much  has  beeo 
learned  from  the  experience  of  recent  years. 
We  have  come  to  recognize  that  In  shaping 
domestic  policies  and  choosing  from  the  vari- 
ous tools  available  for  use,  their  varying  Im-^ 
pact  upon  our  external  accounts,  and  upooi 
those  of  our  trading  partners,  must  be  takeq 
fully  Into  account.  There  is  greater  aware-4 
ness  of  the  need  to  Identify  and  ellminata 
those  market  rigidities  that  inhibit  tha 
process  of  adjustment.  And  we  are  leaming| 
that  new  techniques  can  be  developed  fori 
assisting  the  process  of  adjustment  that  ara 
consistent  with  domestic  goals  and  competi- 
tive markets. 


Much  of  this  can  be  lllxistrated  by  anal- 
ysis of  the  position  of  the  United  States, 
faced  as  we  are  with  the  twin  tasks  of  achiev- 
ing more  rapid  growth  at  home  whUe  simul- 
taneously closing  the  troublesome  gap  In 
our  balance  of  pajrments.  And  many  of  the 
lessons  of  this  experience,  I  believe,  will 
prove  sooner  or  later  to  be  more  generally  ap- 
plicable to  the  problems  of  international  ad- 
justment. 

Business  activity  in  the  United  States  has 
continued  to  expand  over  the  past  year  at  a 
fairly  steady  pace.  Total  output  has  now 
reached  a  rate  of  over  $685  billion  a  year — 
In  real  terms  more  than  13  percent  above 
the  level  of  esirly  1961. 

Measured  against  other  peacetime  expan- 
sions of  the  past  40  years,  this  performance 
has  been  encouraging.  All  but  one  of  these 
recovery  periods  have  now  been  equaled  or 
exceeded  in  terms  of  percentage  increase  in 
output,  and  that  single  exception  took  place 
only  after  the  steep  declines  in  production 
during  the  early  1930's.  Prices  of  manuXac- 
tvu-ed  goods  have  remained  virtually  un- 
changed during  the  current  expansion,  ex- 
tending the  period  of  stability  that  has  ex- 
isted since  1958.  Hovrover,  unemploynjent 
Is  still  excessive.  And  we  are  not  fully  uti- 
lizing oiu'  available  savings  of  our  existing 
productive  plant  capacity.  True,  investment 
activity  has  risen  in  response  to  increases  in 
demand  and  to  measures  introduced  a  year 
ago  to  liberalize  the  tax  treatment  of  depre- 
ciation and  provide  an  investment  tax  credit. 
But  new  Investment  still  remains  below  the 
levels  required  to  support  a  full  employment 
economy  and  to  assure  the  position  of  our 
Industry  among  the  leaders  in  technological 
progress. 

At  the  same  time,  our  overall  balance  of 
payments  has  responded  slowly  to  the  series 
of  measures  we  have  undertaken  since  1961. 
The  overall  deficit  was  reduced  to  $2.2  billion 
In  1962,  from  $3.9  billion  in  1960.  and  $2.4 
billion  in  1961.  But  the  deficit  grew  mark- 
edly larger  during  the  first  half  of  1963. 

When  this  situation  first  became  apparent, 
we  made  a  thoroughgoing  review  of  our  en- 
tire balance-of-payments  program,  which 
culminated  In  a  series  of  decisions  announced 
by  the  President  on  July  18.  Resulting  pro- 
grams now  underway  will,  by  the  end  of  next 
year,  bring  a  reduction  of  $1  billion  in  the 
annual  rate  of  dollar  expenditures  abroad  for 
defense,  aid.  and  other  Government  pro- 
grams. Savings  of  similar  magnitude  are  also 
expected  on  capital  account  as  a  result  of  the 
proposed  Interest  equalization  tax  and  the 
firmer  structure  of  short-term  interest  rates 
accompanying  the  recent  one-half  percent 
increase  In  the  Federal  Reserve  discount  rate. 
We  can  already  see  Indications  that  the  de- 
terioration in  our  accounts  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year  Is  being  arrested. 

These  new  actions  will  complement  and 
reinforce  the  longer-run  measures  we  have 
been  taking  to  achieve  both  external  balance 
and  more  rapid  domestic  growth.  Basic  to 
our  strategy  for  achieving  these  twin  goals 
U  a  broad  program  of  Individual  and  cor- 
porate tax  reduction  toullng  $11  billion, 
which,  after  passage  by  our  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives last  week,  is  now  before  oui 
Senate.  It  will  provide  an  impetus  to  the 
domestic  economy  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  our  international  position.  It  will  give 
increased  flexibility  to  our  monetary  authori- 
ties in  meeting  balance-of-payments  require- 
ments, "nie  added  incentives  for  use  of 
capital  In  the  United  States  will  enhance 
the  relative  attractiveness  of  investment  here 
for  Americans  and  foreigners  alike.  At  the 
same  time,  the  increased  productivity  asso- 
ciated with  rising  Investment,  together  with 
greater  incentives  to  develop  and  market 
new  products  and  to  apply  more  rapidly  the 
fruits  of  our  vast  research  capabilities,  will 
reinforce  the  efforts  we  are  making  to  in- 
crease our  exports. 

Our  ability  to  expand  production — which 
is  Implicit  in  our  current  unemployment.  In 


our  rapidly  growing  labor  force,  and  in  oxir 
margin  of  underutilized  Industrial  capac- 
ity— provides  protection  against  upward 
price  pressures  as  the  stimulus  from  the  tax 
program  takes  hold.  Meanwhile,  we  are  con- 
tinuing successfully  to  finance  our  budgetary 
deficit  outside  the  banking  system.  For  in- 
stance. In  the  year  that  ended  August  31, 
the  latest  date  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able, the  combined  holdings  of  Government 
debt  in  the  hands  of  our  Federal  Reserve  and 
commercial  banks  declined  by  more  than 
$1'^  billion.  We  have  also  made  further 
progress  In  improving  the  maturity  struc- 
ture of  our  marketable  debt.  As  a  result  of 
our  latest  advance  refunding,  the  average 
life  of  that  debt  exceeded  6*^  years  for  the 
first  time  since  1956.  We  are  not  faced, 
therefore,  with  the  kind  of  excessive  liquidity 
that  could  fuel  inflationary  developments  as 
our  economy  moves  toward  fuller  employ- 
ment. 

Perhaps  most  significant  of  all  In  terms 
of  the  outlook  for  prices,  our  manufacturing 
labor  costs  per  unit  of  output  have  declined 
over  the  past  3  years — the  first  time  since 
World  War  II  that  this  basic  measxu-e  of  our 
competitive  strength  has  improved  for  so 
long  a  period,  or  during  a  time  of  substan- 
tial recovery.  And  the  rate  of  wage  Increases 
in  our  manufacturing  industry  Is  holding 
within  the  range  of  past  and  anticipated 
productivity  increases. 

In  this  way,  we  are  encouraging  basic  cor- 
rective forces  in  terms  of  costs  and  prices 
that  should  provide  a  firm  base  for  improv- 
ing our  trading  position,  thiis  contributing 
to  the  orderly  adjustment  of  our  entire  bal- 
ance of  payments.  Highly  tentative,  but 
nonetheless  encovu'aglng.  signs  of  an  im- 
provement in  our  International  competitive 
p>08itlon  are  developing.  But  It  Is  clear  that 
the  contribution  that  exports  can  make  to 
overall  balance  will  be  heavily  dependent 
upon  the  adjiistment  ]X>llcies  of  other  na- 
tions as  well.  By  this  I  do  not,  of  course, 
mean  to  suggest  that  surplus  nations  have 
a  responsibility  to  inflate,  any  more  than  It 
would  be  consistent  with  our  internal  needs 
to  force  deflation.  Nor.  in  our  particular 
situation,  would  It  be  reasonable  to  look 
only — or  primarily — to  Increases  In  our  com- 
mercial trade  balance  as  the  solution  for  our 
payments  problem. 

But  opportunities  do  exist  for  8\u7>Ius  na- 
tions, in  Instances  where  inflationary  pres- 
sures are  evident,  to  serve  the  Interests  both 
of  their  own  domestic  stability  and  of  ex- 
ternal balance  by  reducing  or  eliminating 
barriers  to  imports,  Including  those  from  the 
United  States.  In  the  search  for  effective 
adjustment  mechanisms  within  the  context 
of  a  convertible  currency  system,  this  kind 
of  action,  it  seems  to  me,  can  become,  for 
Burplvis  countries,  a  modem  substitute  for 
the  Inflationary  price  adjustments  that  we 
must  all  do  everything  we  can  to  avoid. 

A  basic  factor  In  our  own  deficit  position 
has  been  the  heavy  burden  we  carry  for  the 
defense  of  the  free  world  and  for  assisting 
the  development  of  less  favored  nations. 
This  burden,  In  a  wider  context,  is  an  in- 
escapable part  of  the  kind  of  world  we  live 
in.  But  we  are  also  learning  that  methods 
of  handling  these  Government  outpayments, 
and  more  appropriate  distribution  of  their 
balance-of-paymenta  impact,  can  also  con- 
tribute to  the  adjustment  process  without 
subverting  their  essential  purpose. 

Important  savings  have  already  been  made 
in  this  area,  reducing  net  outflows  under  our 
defense  and  aid  programs  from  $3.8  billion 
in  1960  to  $3  billion  in  1962.  A  large  por- 
tion of  this  improvement  can  be  traced  to 
the  recognition  by  some  European  countries 
of  their  growing  capacity  to  assume  a  greater 
share  of  the  foreign  exchange  costs  of  the 
common  defense.  As  a  result,  the  drain  on 
our  payments  from  maintaining  our  troops 
in  Germany  and  Italy  Is  now  virtually  fully 
offset  by  their  purchase  of  military  equip- 
ment and  supplies  from  the  United  States — 
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equipment  which,  because  of  the  size  and 
flexibility  of  oxir  defense  Industry,  can  be 
produced  more  rapidly  and  more  economi- 
cally in  the  United  States  than  in  their  own 
countries.  Thus  these  arrangements  have 
simultaneously  strengthened  the  free  world's 
military  and  economic  defenses. 

In  addition,  we  have  adopted  a  policy  of 
providing  the  great  bulk  of  o\ir  economic  aid 
to  developing  countries  in  the  form  of  goods 
and  services,  so  that  it  can  be  brought  within 
the  limits  of  our  capacity  without  impairing 
its  effectiveness.  When  current  commit- 
ments are  fully  reflected  in  actual  disburse- 
ments, only  some  10  percent  of  the  aid  from 
our  various  foreign  assistance  programs  will 
be  provided  in  the  form  of  dollars.  At  the 
same  time,  I  believe  that  we  must  guard 
against  any  tendency  to  make  the  "tying"  of 
aid  into  a  subtle  new  form  of  protection  for 
home  industries.  Rather,  the  logic  of  our 
efforts  to  expand  multilateral  trade  and  pro- 
mote international  efficiency  through  com- 
petition among  the  producers  of  all  nations 
demands  that  it  be  used  as  a  temporary  de- 
vice, reserved  for  jjerlods  of  balance-of-pay- 
ments strains. 

With  forces  of  adjustment  underway  in 
both  our  Government  and  our  conunercial 
trade  accounts,  the  most  pressing  problem 
In  terms  of  oiu:  balance  of  payments  has 
been  the  recent  acceleration  in  the  outflow 
of  long-term  capital.  The  net  outflow  of 
such  capital  during  the  first  half  of  this  year 
reached  an  annual  rate  of  $3.8  billion.  TTils 
was  fully  $1.3  billion  higher  than  the  al- 
ready substantial  figures  for  1962.  and  nearly 
double  the  rate  maintained  over  the  years 
1959-61.  While  some  of  this  recent  Increase 
stemmed  from  direct  investment,  a  fiood  of 
new  foreign  borrowings  totaling  nearly  $1 
billion  in  only  6  months  was  the  major  fac- 
tor. This  is  considerably  more  than  three 
times  the  volume  we  have  been  accustomed 
to. 

It  Is  entirely  consistent  with  restoration 
of  full  equilibrium  in  international  pay- 
ments that  the  United  States,  with  Its  ca- 
pacity to  generate  large  savings,  continues 
to  supply  reasonable  amounts  of  capital  to 
aid  the  development  of  other  nations.  But, 
it  Is  p>erfectly  clear  that  maintenance  of  out- 
flows at  the  recent  pace,  far  from  being  a 
constructive  force  In  world  payments,  would 
soon  put  intolerable  strains  on  the  interna- 
tional monetary  systems  as  a  whole. 

As  oiir  program  of  tax  reduction  takes 
hold  and  there  are  stronger  incentives  to 
employ  a  larger  portion  of  our  savings  at 
home,  normal  market  forces  will  work  strong- 
ly in  the  direction  of  reducing  this  outflow 
of  long-term  capital  to  more  tolerable  levels. 
But  the  experience  of  the  past  year  makes 
clear  that  we  cannot  rely  on  these  longer- 
term  forces  of  adjustment  to  meet  our  im- 
mediate problem.  Nor  Is  It  feasible  to  speed 
the  process  of  adjustment  by  artlflcial  at- 
tempts to  force  our  entire  structure  of  long- 
term  Interest  rates  sharply  and  suddenly 
higher.  If  possible  at  all  in  the  face  of  the 
huge  supply  of  savings  flowing  into  our 
markets,  this  course  of  action  would  require 
so  drastic  a  tightening  of  credit  as  to  seri- 
ously Jeopardize  the  prospects  for  domestic 
expansion. 

In  this  situation,  we  have  recommended 
enactment  of  a  temporary  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  which  will  have  the  effect  of  raising 
the  costs  of  portfolio  capital  in  our  market 
by  1' percent  for  borrowers  in  the  developed 
countries  abroad.  This  will  bring  these  costs 
Into  a  rough  allnement  with  those  in  most 
other  industrialized  countries.  The  pxirpose 
Is  quite  simple — to  speed  the  essential  redi- 
rection of  capital  flows  in  a  manner  com- 
parable to  an  equivalent,  but  presently  im- 
practicable, rise  In  our  entire  structure  of 
Interest  rates. 

We  view  this  tax  solely  as  a  necessary — but 
temporary — expedient  to  meet  a  specific  sit- 
uation that  has  arisen  in  large  part  out  of  a 
structural  Imbalance  in  the  capital  markets 


of  the  free  world.  Borrowers  from  deficit 
and  surplus  countries  alike  converge  upon 
the  New  Tork  market,  not  only  because  of 
our  lower  structure  of  long-term  interest 
rates — since  equivalent  or  lower  rates  can 
be  found  in  at  least  two  other  countries — 
but  because  it  is  still  the  only  source  for  in- 
ternational capital  in  whatever  size  and  form 
desired,  freely  available  to  any  borrower  able 
to  meet  the  normal  market  test  of  credit- 
worthiness, and  offering  highly  efficient  dis- 
tribution facilities  with  low  issuing  costs. 
In  contrast,  potential  alternative  markets  are 
In  most  cases  subject  to  official  controls  or 
have  difficulty  in  supplying  the  needed  funds 
in  the  volume  required.  And,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, they  are  characterized  by  high  and 
rigid  rate  structures.  In  the  face  of  this  sit- 
uation, we  must  temporarily  help  to  redirect 
the  demands  pressing  on  oiu"  market 
through  a  tax  that  will  Increase  the  costs  of 
long-term  borrowing  here  by   foreigners. 

The  impediments  to  the  development  of 
more  adequate  European  capital  markets  are 
currently  under  close  and  continuing  study 
within  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development,  and  progress  is 
beginning  to  be  visible.  As  efforts  to  im- 
prove European  capital  markets  come  to  fru- 
ition and  the  remaining  controls  and  restric- 
tions are  eliminated — and  as  our  own  do- 
mestic demands  for  capital  put  increased 
pressures  upon  our  supply  of  savings — there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  need  for 
extraordinary  action  of  the  kind  we  are 
now  taking  will  be  eliminated. 

When  the  Fund  was  established,  there  was 
great  apprehension  that  sudden  and  massive 
short-term  capital  movements  might  again 
become  a  disruptive  Influence  as  they  had  in 
the  disturbed  climate  of  the  1930'b.  Orati- 
fying  progress  has  been  made  in  developing 
sturdy  defenses  against  such  threats  to  our 
convertible  currency  system  through  the 
concerted  cooperative  efforts  of  the  indus- 
trialized countries.  A  chain  of  new  facili- 
ties for  coping  with  such  pressures  is  now 
in  place  and  tested,  and  there  are  grounds 
for  confidence  that  the  processes  of  adjust- 
ment can  be  shielded  from  perverse  specula- 
tive flows  in  the  future. 

With  the  restoration  of  convertibility, 
however,  it  has  become  apparent  that  a  siz- 
able volume  of  capital  is  ready  to  move  from 
country  to  country  In  response  to  relatively 
small  shifts  In  Interest  rates.  Thus,  the 
stability  of  exchange  rates  and  freedom  of 
markets  toward  which  we  have  all  worked 
In  the  postwar  i>erlod  carries  with  it  the 
implication  that  short-term  interest  rates 
in  the  major  trading  countries  must  inevi- 
tably be  kept  reasonably  well  in  line  with 
each  other. 

Both  problems  and  oiXM*tunlties  are  im- 
plicit in  these  circumstances.  Domestic  ob- 
jectives will  sometimes  limit  the  practicable 
range  of  fluctuation  in  interest  rates  that 
can  be  undertaken  for  facilitating  balance- 
of-pa3mients  adjustment.  But,  since  the 
margin  between  rate  relationships  that  at- 
tract or  repel  short-term  funds  is  likely  to  be 
relatively  narrow.  It  will  usually  be  feasible  to 
encoiu'age  small  changes  In  short-term  rates 
In  the  interest  of  speeding  restoration  of 
international  equilibrium  without  disturb- 
ing the  domestic  economy. 

Most  promising  of  all  in  terms  of  facili- 
tating the  adjustment  process  Is  the  in- 
creasingly close  and  continuous  consultation 
on  these  matters  that  has  developed  In  the 
forums  provided  by  this  Institution,  by  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development,  and  by  the  Bank  for  Interna- 
tional Settlements.  This  has  been  par- 
ticularly evident  in  the  area  of  short-term 
capital  flows  and  Interest  rates.  But  we  are 
also  coming  to  understand  that  this  same 
kind  of  consultation  and  cooperation  is  es- 
sential in  other  areas  as  well.  We  know  that 
any  adjustment  demands  offsetting  changes 
in  the  position  of  deficit  and  surplus  nations. 
We  also  know,  in  the  last  analysis,  that  these 


adjustments  must  take  place,  tot  no  work- 
able international  monetary  system  will  allow 
a  nation  to  continue  to  run  a  deficit — or  for 
that  matter  a  surplus — for  an  indefinite 
period. 

The  critical  question  is  how  the  adjust- 
ments are  to  be  made.  Balance  can  be — and 
too  often  in  the  past  has  been — forced  by 
measures  that  endanger  domestic  stability 
or  the  prospects  for  growing  trade.  Those 
alternatives  are  not  open  to  us  today  if  the 
bright  promise  of  all  that  has  been  accom- 
plished since  Bretton  Woods  is  to  be  ful- 
filled. Nor  can  the  industrialized  countries 
afford  to  undermine  the  defenses  of  freedom 
or  to  withdraw  their  support  of  the  develop- 
ing nations. 

The  only  realistic  solution  Is  to  find  effec- 
tive ways  for  reconciling  the  requirements 
of  a  convertible  currency  system  based  on 
fixed  exchange  rates  with  the  freedom  of 
each  nation  to  pursue  domestic  growth  and 
stability.  No  methods  will  work  instantane- 
ously, and  one  prerequisite  to  their  proper 
functioning  is  the  availability  of  adequate 
liquidity — In  the  form  of  international  re- 
serves or  ready  access  to  credit.  The  studies 
now  being  launched  provide  fresh  assurance 
that  these  liquidity  needs  will  be  met  effec- 
tively in  the  more  distant  futxu-e.  Just  as 
they  are  being  met  effectively  today. 

But  adequate  liquidity  will  not  make  otir 
machinery  of  adjustment  work  automati- 
cally, nor  can  its  development  be  safely  put 
off  until  emergencies  arise.  Instead,  Its 
effective  use  will  require  governments  of  all 
nations  with  a  stake  in  a  liberal  trading 
order  to  work  together  continuously  In  many 
areas:  In  developing  a  mix  of  domestic  poli- 
cies appropriate  to  external  circumstances^ 
in  adjusting  trade  policies — in  sharing  the 
burdens  of  aid  and  defense — In  providing 
long-term  capital — and  in  eliminating  ri- 
gidities and  inefficiencies  in  their  economies 
that  impede  and  distort  the  adjustment 
process.  That  willingness,  I  believe,  is  now 
being  demonstrated  more  fully  than  at  any 
time  in  the  past.  This  is  the  real  source  of 
my  confidence — not  only  that  the  United 
States  will  restore  balance  in  its  own  ac- 
counts, we  intend  to  carry  out  that  responsi- 
bility in  any  event — but  also  that  a  true 
equilibrium  can  be  restored  within  a  frame- 
work of  expanding  trade,  flourishing  growth, 
and  monetary  stability. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  for  his  helpful 
participation  in  the  colloquy. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


SOFT  GOODS  FOR  HARD  CURRENCY 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  "Soft 
Goods  for  Hard  Currency"  is  the  five- 
word  precept  that  should  guide  our  trad- 
ing relationships  with  the  Communist 
nations.  I  encourage  our  administra- 
tion to  enlarge  these  relationships.  If 
we  can  exchange  soft  consumer  goods, 
no  matter  what  they  be,  for  hard  cur- 
rency or  precious  metals,  we  are  advanc- 
ing American  national  interests. 

If  we  sell  some  of  our  surplus  wheat, 
com,  food,  or  textile  products,  or  other 
consumer  goods  such  as  costume  jewelry, 
and  receive  in  return  for  these  sales  hard 
currency  from  the  Communists.  I  believe 
we  will  have  greatly  benefited.  It  does 
not  matter  if  we  extract  this  hard  cur- 
rency from  the  Soviet  Union,  Communist 
China,  or  any  other  nation  which  we 
oppose. 

By  this  process  we  would  be  mopping 
up  our  opponents'  supplies  of  hard  cur- 
rency, so  that  it  would  be  much  more 
difficult  for  them  to  buy  capital  goods. 
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machinery,  arms,  or  ev«n  to  engage  la 
subversive  activities  within  the  West. 

We  all  k3iow  that  the  flnanclal  re- 
sources. Implied  In  the  words  "hard  cur- 
rency." are  what  provide  the  sinews  Of 
war.  and  if  we  can  drain  our  enemies  of 
these  particular  resources,  I  believe  we-^ 
the  United  States — and  the  West  will 
have  gained.  l 


INTEREST  OF  LOCAL  PUBLIC  AOEH- 
CIES  IN  WATER  RESERVOIRS  CON- 
STRUCTED BY  THE  GOVERNMENT 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.      Mr.   President.  1 
move  that  the  pending  business  be  laid 
aside  temporarily  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  532,  Hil.  1696.  ] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bl|l 
will  be  sUted  by  Utle. 

The  Lbgislativi  Clerk.  A  bill — KM. 
1696 — defining  the  interest  of  local  pub^ 
lie  agencies  In  water  reservoirs  con*- 
structed  by  the  Government  which  have 
been  financed  partially  by  such  agencies. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  bin  was  re*- 
ported  by  the  committee  unanimously. 
It  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  leader- 
ship on  the  minority  side  and  with  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con*- 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcokd  a  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
bm. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoko,  as  foUows: 

pxnrosx  of  thx  bill 
The  purpose  of  HJL  1896  U  to  make  the 
rights  for  storage  space  acquired  by  States  or 
local  interests  In  reservoirs  constructed  by 
the  Corps  of  Bnglneet*  available  to  such 
agencies  ss  long  as  the  space  designated  for 
their  purpose  may  be  physically  available. 
The  provision  would  be  appUcable  to  all 
dams  and  reservoirs  which  have  been  or  will 
hereafter  be  constructed  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  of  the  U^.  Army  In  which  local 
interests  have  contributed  or  will  hereafter 
contribute  to  the  Government,  or  have  con* 
tracted  or  will  hereafter  contract  to  pay  th* 
Government  over  a  speelfled  period  of  years, 
money  equivalent  to  the  eoaC  of  providing 
space  to  be  used  for  the  storage  of  water. 
Under  present  conditions  the  customary 
practice  is  to  make  these  contracts  appU* 
cable  orer  a  50- year  period.  It  include* 
further  provisions  that  the  Interest  of  th« 
local  Interests  would  be  made  subject  to 
their  nilflUmsnt  of  the  conditions  under 
which  they  had  executed  their  contractual 
agreements. 

GXNXRAL  STATXMKNT 

The  existing  statutory  authority  under 
which  storage  for  water  supply  has  been  pro* 
vlded  to  local  communities,  does  not  deflns 
spedflcally  the  rights  of  local  interests  after 
payment  of  the  allocated  cost  of  the  water 
storage  has  been  completed.  In  the  negO" 
tlatlon  of  past  contracts,  in  many  cases  local 
interests  have  felt  very  strongly  that  their 
rlghU  should  be  defined,  not  only  for  60 
years,  which  is  the  maximum  payment 
period  of  the  contracts,  but  for  the  physical 
life  of  the  projects  as  well. 

The  bffl  permits  consideration  to  the 
•ffects  ot  the  terms  of  the  lease  agreement, 


on  reservoir  sedimentation  and  other  physi- 
cal and  legal  aspects,  which  might  require  a 
review  of  these  terms  after  the  original  lease 
has  reached  its  conclusion.  For  example. 
reservoirs  constructed  by  the  Corps  of  Sn- 
gineers  are  designed  to  have  sufficient  sUt 
•torage  space  for  a  60- year  accimiulatlon. 
After  the  storage  space  reserved  for  slltatlon 
is  filled,  the  collection  of  silt  will  encroach 
on  the  Uve  storage  capacity  allocated  to  flood 
control,  navigation,  hydroelectric  powers, 
water  supply,  and  any  other  purpose  for 
which  storage  was  to  be  provided  in  the 
reservoir.  At  such  time  as  the  storage 
capacity  is  reduced  by  the  acc\imulatlon  of 
sediment,  adjustments  should  be  made  In 
the  storage  capacities  for  all  other  purposes. 

The  bill  does  not  change  existing  reqviire- 
ments  as  to  amounts  of  payments  or  reim- 
bursement, but  extends  the  equity  of  local 
Interests  in  the  reeervoir  beyond  the  present 
scheduled  payout   period  of   60  years. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  believes  It 
desirable  to  clarify  these  local  rights,  and 
provide  uniform  treatment  ot  all  local  Inter- 
ests obtaining  storage  In  Corps  of  Engineer 
reservoirs.  Including  those  for  which  the  re- 
newal claiise  was  not  provided  In  the  original 
contracts  or  instnmients.  UK,.  1690  would 
also  permit  continued  assessment  of  annual 
operation  and  maintenance  costs  beyond  the 
payout  period,  provide  for  sharing  by  local 
interests  of  any  reconstruction  or  rehabili- 
tation costs  necessary  to  continue  project 
operation,  and  in  the  event  that  the  Govern- 
ment concludes  that  it  can  no  longer  usefully 
and  economically  maintain  and  operate  the 
facility,  to  negotiate  a  contract  with  the 
affected  local  Interest  for  continued  opera- 
tion of  such  part  of  the  facility  as  is  neces- 
sary for  utilisation  of  the  storage  space 
allocated  to  it.  under  terms  which  will  pro- 
tect the  public  Interest  and  absolve  the 
Government  from  all  liability  in  connection 
with  such  operation. 

Tills  legislation  would  apply  to  ail  con- 
tracts for  use  of  water  storage  space  con- 
tracted for  by  any  local  agencies  in  reservoirs 
constructed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Al- 
though in  many  cases  these  agencies  are  of 
a  State  or  local  public  nature,  In  some  cases 
they  are  private  water  companies  serving 
public  needs  or  private  concerns  having 
major  water  requirements. 

Section  8  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  ot  1944. 
which  applies  to  storage  utilized  for  irriga- 
tion purposes  in  reservoirs  constructed  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  would  not  be  affected 
or  modified  by  the  provisions  of  H.R.  1006. 

coicMrrm  vows 

The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  en- 
actment of  HJl.  1690  will  remedy  an  in- 
equitable situation  that  now  exists.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  Water  Supply  Act  of 
1968,  water  supply  storage  for  municipal 
and  Industrial  purpoees  may  t>e  Included  in 
reeervoir  projects,  with  the  cost  of  such  stor- 
age repaid  within  the  life  of  the  project, 
but  in  no  event  to  exceed  60  years  after  the 
project  Is  first  used  for  the  storage  of  water 
for  water  supply  purposes.  Normally  the  tise- 
ful  life  of  a  project  would  extend  60  years 
beyond  the  time  the  project  is  completed, 
and  in  some  Instances  the  effects  of  sedi- 
mentation may  become  a  factor  after  that 
period.  When  the  use  of  water  based  on  the 
fut\uw  demand  commences,  which  may  be 
sometime  after  completion  of  the  project, 
the  cost  of  the  storage  must  stlU  be  paid  out 
within  60  years.  Although  the  act  estab- 
lishes a  maximum  payout  period  of  60  years 
for  the  water  supply  storage,  it  does  not 
define  the  non-Federal  right  at  the  end  of 
that  period. 

The  committee  believes  that  agencies 
which  have  contracted  for  storage  space  In 
reservoirs  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  meet 
water  supply  needs  should  not  be  faced  wtth 
the  uncertainty  of  losing  their  rights  to  the 
water  or  lack  (tf  recognition  of  ttielr  interests 
at  the  end  of  an  arbitrary  period  expiring  In 


60  years.  Ttje  physical  life  of  these  projects 
normally  extends  far  beyond  this  period  of 
time,  and  active  storage  space  In  the  reser- 
voir for  designed  purposes  wlU  not  begin  to 
be  depleted  untU  after  60  years  have  passed. 

The  oomxnlttee  fiirther  believes  that  any 
local  interests  should  have  ample  assurance 
that  their  rights  wlU  be  conUnued  at  the 
end  of  the  contract  period,  and  that  any 
exlsUng  contract  may  be  revUed  to  indicate 
the  converslcMi  of  such  rights  If  deemed  ad- 
visable, subject  to  certain  continued  obliga- 
tions in  accordance  with  tiie  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  would  define  the  equity  of  local 
Interests  in  water  supply  storage  In  reservoir 
projects  after  the  payout  p>erlod;  encovu-age 
participation  and  local  contrlbuUons  in  the 
multiple  use  of  such  reservoirs,  facilitate 
passage  of  local  bond  issues  to  provide  pay- 
ment for  water  supply  storage,  and  add  to 
the  development  of  the  water  resources  of 
the  country.  Accordingly,  the  committee 
recommends  enactment  of  H.R.  1000. 

XSTUIATXO  rxoxaALcosT 
Enactment  of  H.R.  1696  would  result  In  no 
addlUonal  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
Is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  bin  (H.R.  1696)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


DEDUCTIBILITY   OP   ACCRUED   VA- 
CATION PAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  pending  business  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  472.  H.R.  6246. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The     Legisl^tiv*     Clekk.     A     bill 

HJl.  6246 — relating  to  the  deductibility 
of  accrued  vacation  pay. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that  the  same  reasoning  ap- 
plies to  this  bill  as  to  the  previous  one. 
I  make  a  similar  request. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

t.    SXTMMAaT   OV  WTr  T. 

HJl.  6246  provides  that  a  deduction  for 
accrued  vacaUon  pay  Is  not  to  de  denied  for 
any  taxable  year  ending  before  January  1, 
1965,  solely  because  the  liabUlty  for  it  to  a 
specific  person  has  not  been  fixed  or  lie- 
cause  the  liability  for  it  to  each  individual 
cannot  be  computed  with  reasonable  ac- 
curacy. However,  for  the  corporation  to 
obtain  the  deduction,  the  employee  mxut 
have  performed  the  qualifying  service  neces- 
sary under  a  plan  or  policy  which  provides 
for  vacations  with  pay  to  qvialified  employees 
and  the  liability  must  he  reasonably  deter- 
minable with  respect  to  the  group  of  em- 
ployees involved.  This  is  a  continuation 
for  2  more  years  of  the  treatment  which 
has  been  avaUable  for  taxable  years  ending 
before  January  1.  1963. 

n.    GENXRAL    STATEMXKT 

Under  the  1939  code  (sec.  4S).  the  period 
of  time  for  taking  deductions  was  stated  to 
be  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  expenses 
were  "paid  or  accrued"  or  "paid  or  Incurred," 
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depending  upon  the  method  of  accounting, 
"unless  in  order  to  clearly  reflect  the  income, 
the  deductions  or  credlU  should  be  taken 
as  of  a  different  period."  Under  this  pro- 
vision, it  was  held  that  vacaUon  pay  for 
the  next  year  could  be  accrued  as  of  the  close 
of  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  qualifying 
services  were  rendered.  However,  under  the 
employment  contract,  all  of  the  events 
necessary  to  fix  the  liability  of  the  taxpayer 
for  the  vacation  pay  mvist  have  occurred 
by  the  close  of  the  taxable  year.  In  deter- 
mining whether  the  events  necessary  to  fix 
the  liability  of  the  taxpayer  for  vacation  had 
occurred,  the  fact  that  the  employee's  rights 
to  a  vacation  (or  payment  in  lieu  of  vaca- 
tion) In  the  following  year  might  be  term- 
inated If  his  employment  ended  before  the 
scheduled  period  was  not  regarded  as  mak- 
ing the  liability  a  contingent  one  (rather 
than  a  fixed  one).  It  was  held  that  the 
liability  was  not  contingent  since  the  em- 
ployer could  expect  the  employees  as  a  group 
to  receive  the  vacation  pay  and.  therefore, 
that  only  the  specific  amount  of  the  liability 
with  respect  to  individuals  remained  un- 
cerUln  at  the  close  of  the  year  (GCM  25261, 
C.B.    1947-2.   44;    I.T.   3956.  C.B.    1949-1,   78). 

In  1954.  Congress  enacted  section  462  of 
the  1954  code  which  provided  for  the  deduc- 
tion of  additions  to  reserves  for  certain  esti- 
mated expenses.  With  this  provision  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  It  was  thought  that 
reserves  for  vacation  pay  generally  would  be 
covered  and.  therefore,  that  It  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  maintain  the  liberal  adminis- 
trative position  described  above  with  respect 
to  vacation  pay.  As  a  resxilt.  In  Revenue 
Ruling  64-008  (C.B.  1964-2,  8),  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  revised  its  position  on  the 
deductibility  of  vacation  pay.  In  this  rul- 
ing, it  held  that  no  accrual  of  vacation  pay 
could  occTir  until  the  fact  of  liability  with 
respect  to  specific  employees  was  clearly 
established  and  the  amount  of  the  llabUlty 
to  each  Individual  employee  was  capable  of 
computation  with  reasonable  accuracy.  It 
was  thought  that  taxpayers  accruing  vaca- 
tion pay  under  plans  which  did  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  strict  accrual  rule  set 
forth  in  this  ruling  would  utilize  section  462 
of  the  1964  code.  This  ruling  was  initially 
made  applicable  to  taxable  years  ending  on 
or  after  June  SO,  1956. 

Because  section  462  of  the  code  was  re- 
pealed, the  Treasury  Department  In  a  series 
of  actions  continued  to  jKietpone  the  effec- 
tive date  of  Revenue  Ruling  54-608  until 
January  1,  1969  (the  last  of  these  postpone- 
ments was  made  in  Revenue  Ruling  67-325, 
C.B.  1597-2,  802.  July  8.  1957).  It  stated 
that  Revenue  Ruling  54-608  was  to  be  Inap- 
plicable to  taxable  years  ending  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1959,  and  also  that  in  cases  Involving 
an  agreement  with  a  labor  union  which  was 
in  effect  on  June  30,  1957,  which  expired 
after  December  31,  1958,  the  ruling  was  to  be 
applicable  for  the  first  time  to  taxable  years 
ending  on  or  after  the  90th  day  following 
the  date  the  labor  agreement  expired. 

Congress.  In  the  Technical  Amendments 
Act  of  1968,  further  postponed  the  effective 
date  of  Revenue  Ruling  54-608  for  2  more 
years,  making  it  inapplicable  to  taxable  years 
ending  before  January  1, 1961.  Subsequently, 
Congress  in  Public  Law  86-496  still  further 
postponed  the  effective  date  of  Revenue  Rul- 
ing 64-608.  This  law  provided  that  this 
ruling  was  not  to  become  effective  with  re- 
spect to  deductions  for  accrued  vacation 
pay  for  any  taxable  year  ending  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1963. 

This  bill  postpones  for  2  more  years  the 
effective  date  of  Revenue  Ruling  54-608. 
As  a  result,  deductions  for  accrued  vaca- 
tion pay  will  not  be  denied  for  any  taxable 
year  ending  before  Janviary  1,  1966,  solely  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  liability  for  the 
vacation  pay  to  a  specific  person  lias  not 
been  clearly  established  or  that  the  amount 
of  the  liability  to  each  Individual  is  not  capa- 
ble of  computation  with  reasonable  accuracy. 


Tills  additional  time  is  provided  by  tills  bill 
so  Congress  will  iiave  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider the  problem  of  the  deduction  of  ac- 
crued vacation  pay  and  other  similar  accrual - 
tyi)e  deductions  prior  to  the  application  of 
thU  Revenue  RuUng  64-608  wlilch  provides 
stringent  rules  in  tills  area. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  biU. 

The  bill  (HJl.  6246)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

REMOVAL  OF  CERTAIN  LIMITA- 
TIONS WITH  RESPECT  TO  WAR 
RISK  INSURANCE  UNDER  MER- 
CHANT  MARINE  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  502,  S.  927. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  927) 
to  amend  title  12  of  the  Mei-chant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936,  In  order  to  remove  cer- 
tain limitations  with  respect  to  war  risk 
insurance  issued  under  the  provisions  of 
such  title.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  with  an  amend- 
ment on  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
3.  to  strike  out  "February  1,  1962"  and 
insert  "the  date  of  enactment";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1209(a)  (2)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936. 
is  amended — 

( 1 )  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out  all 
beginning  with  "Provided,  however"  tiirough 
"Provided  further"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "Provided";  and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence  by  striking  out 
all  beginning  with  "Provided,  however" 
tiirough  "And  provided  further"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "Provided". 

Sbc.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  applicable  to  war  risk  insurance 
coverage  attaciilng  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICEK.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY 
AT  11  KM. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  tonight.  It 
take  a  recess  until  Monday,  at  11  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  ON 
MONDAY  OF  SENATE  BILLS  927 
AND  1172,  AMENDING  THE  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  ACT  OP  1936 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Immediate- 
ly following  the  convening  of  the  Senate 
on  Monday,  It  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  502,  Senate  bill  927, 
to  amend  title  12  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  In  order  to  remove  certain 
limitations  with  respect  to  war  risk  in- 
surance issued  under  the  provisions  of 
such  title,  and  that  half  an  hour  be  avail- 
able on  each  amendment  and  IV^  hours 
on  the  bill;  that,  immediately  thereafter, 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  450.  Senate  bill  1172,  to 
amend  Public  Law  86-518  and  section 
506  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936 
to  authorize  the  amendment  of  con- 
tracts between  shijKJwners  and  the 
United  States  dealing  with  vessels  whose 
life  has  been  extended  by  Public  Law 
86-518,  and  that  half  an  hour  be  avail- 
able on  each  amendment,  and  1  hour  on 
the  bUl  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none;  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement,  as 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  Is  as 
follows: 

UnAKIMOUS-CONSEMT  ACBEXlfXNT 

Ordered,  Tliat,  effective  on  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 7,  1963,  the  Senate,  upon  its  convening, 
proceed  to  the  consideration  and  disposition, 
in  order,  of  the  following  bills,  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  hereafter  in- 
dicated: S.  927  (Calendar  No.  602),  a  blU 
to  amend  title  13  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  in  order  to  remove  certain  limi- 
tations with  respect  to  war  risk  insurance 
issued  under  the  provisions  of  such  title, 
and  S.  1172  (Calendar  No.  460).  a  blU  to 
amend  Public  Law  86-618  and  section  606 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  author- 
ize the  amendment  of  contracts  between 
shipowners  and  the  United  States  dealing 
with  vessel*  whose  life  has  Iieen  extended 
by  Public  Law  86-618. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  each  of  the  two 
bills  debate  on  any  amendment,  motion,  or 
appeal,  except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table, 
shall  iM  iinUted  to  one-half  hour  each,  and 
that  on  the  question  of  final  passage  of  S. 
927  debate  shall  be  limited  to  1^  hours, 
and  that  on  final  passage  of  the  bill  8.  1172 
debate  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  and  ttiat 
the  provisions  of  the  usual  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  form  l>e  deemed  to  be  effec- 
tive in  the  consideration  of  the  two  said 
bUls. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate,  let  me 
state  that  those  two  bills  will  be  the 
first  two  orders  of  business  for  consid- 
eration on  Monday;  it  is  the  intention  to 
have  the  Senate  then  commence  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  531,  House  bill 
quality  of  vocational  education  and  to 
4955,  to  strengthen  and  Improve  the 
expand  the  vocational  education  oppor- 
tunities In  the  Nation,  This  announce- 
ment Is  made  for  the  Information  of  the 
Senate.  It  Is  a  little  unusual,  I  realise; 
but  in  this  Instance  I  believe  it  Is  under- 
stood.         

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.   I  yield. 
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Mr.  KTJCHEL.  80  that  there  will  De 
no  mistake,  let  me  state  that  I  under- 
stand that  under  the  affreement,  half  an 
hour  will  be  available  on  each  amend- 
ment. Is  that  correct? 
.      Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  connection  witfc 
the  two  bills  to  be  considered  on  Mon- 
day, let  me  state  hearings  were  held  biy 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaskn, 
who  is  familiar  with  these  bills,  and  alao 
by  other  members  of  the  committee- 
The  chairman  was  not  at  the  hearings 
on  these  maritime  bills,  because  he  was 
engaged  in  other  committee  work.  One 
of  them  is  a  very  complicated  bill,  biit 
I  am  sure  there  will  be  no  objection  to 
it  when  it  is  presented  to  the  Senate. 
It  will  take  care  of  a  readjustment  in  the 
way  the  recapture  of  these  vessels  iis 
handled.  Congress  has  passed  a  bill 
changing  the  life  of  the  ships;  it  wae 
approved  by  the  Comptroller  General 
and  others. 

But  if  on  Monday  it  appears  that  therfe 
is  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  these  two 
bills,  I  might  have  to  suggest  that  we 
postpone  the  final  vote  on  at  least  one 
of  them  until  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
is  present.  I  am  sure  he  will  return  by 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday.  Probably  there 
will  be  no  controversy;  but  if  there  were 
to  be  much  opposition,  I  would  not  fe^ 
particularly  qualified  to  handle  the  bill* 
in  the  absence  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  who  can  explain  in  great  detaij 
the  one  very  complicated  bill.  ] 

In  his  absence,  and  in  the  event  of 
considerable  controversy,  it  might  b« 
that  on  yea-and-nay  votes,  the  bills 
might  not  be  passed.  However.  I  am  sure 
that  when  all  Senators  understand  thQ 
complicated  bill,  there  will  be  little  or  no 
opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Of  course,  that  I4 
understood;  and  I  am  sure  that  at  that 
time,  every  consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  Senator  from  Wasliington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  again  to  me? 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Waltkrs  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BIUCHEL.  In  view  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  which  has  been 
entered  into.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  whether 
he  anticipates  that  any  yea-and-nay 
votes  will  be  taken  today? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  no 
yea-and-nay  votes  this  afternoon.  If 
any  are  requested,  we  shall  postpone 
them  until  Monday.  However.  I  do  not 
anticipate  any. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator. 


TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  LAND  IN 
CITY  OF  DETROIT.  MICH..  FOR  A 
LOW-RENT  HOUSING  PROJECT 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl,  772)  to  provide  for  the 
transfer  for  urban  renewal  purposes  of 


land  purchased  for  a  low-rent  housing 
project  in  the  city  of  Detroit.  Mich. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  unfinished  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  un- 
finished business  is  HJl.  772.  to  provide 
for  the  transfer  for  urban  renewal  pur- 
poses of  land  purchased  for  a  low-rent 
housing  project  in  the  city  of  Detroit. 
Mich. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield?  I 
wish  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana,  provided 
it  is  agreed  that  in  doing  so,  I  shall  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Very  well.  Mr 
President:  I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unaimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoroum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  that  has  been  called  up  relates  to 
the  transfer  of  urban  renewal  property 
in  the  city  of  Detroit.    The  report  of  the 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Cxirrency 

Report  No.  508— Is  rather  brief.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  excerpt  from 
it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RecoRD,  as  follows: 

f»POSI    OF   THK    BILL 

This  bill  would  require  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator  and  the  Public 
Housing  Commissioner  to  consent  to  the 
transfer  by  the  city  of  Detroit  of  all  real 
property,  except  the  administration  building 
and  appxirtenant  land,  from  Its  low-rent 
housing  project  numbered  Michigan  1-11  to 
Its  Elmwood  Park  urban  renewal  project. 
Michigan  R-40.  The  requirement  that  con- 
sent be  given  Is  subject  to  certain  conditions 
to  be  met  by  the  city.  Pajrment  must  be 
made  by  the  city  to  the  Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration of  the  sum  of  $1. 246,987.31  plus 
Interest,  from  September  9,  1960,  to  the  date 
of  payment:  at  2%  percent — this  being  the 
rate  specified  In  the  annual  contributions 
contract  between  the  city  and  the  Public 
Housing  Administration.  This  amount  Is  to 
be  applied  against  the  city's  obligations  In 
connection  with  the  low-rent  housing  proj- 
ect numbered  Michigan  1-11,  and  Included 
in  the  gross  project  cost  of  the  Elmwood 
Park  urban  renewal  project. 

GKNERAL    STATEMENT 

The  committee  Is  advised  that  the  land 
involved  was  blighted  property  acquired  by 
the  Etetrolt  Housing  Commission  In  the  early 
1950's  for  a  low-rent  housing  project,  Michi- 
gan 1-11.  which  was  to  consist  of  approxi- 
mately 3.800  units.  The  commission  demol- 
ished the  slum  buildings  on  the  property  and 
made  plans  for  the  construction  of  the  low- 
rent  housing  project.  The  committee  is 
further  told  that  conditions  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  In  the  hoxislng  market  in  Etetrolt 
were   undergoing   a    rapid    change,    and    the 


project  was  postponed  and  reduced  In  size 
a  number  of  times.  The  conunlttee  is  advised 
that  it  has  now  been  determined  that  the 
low-rent  project  is  not  needed. 

The  property  proposed  to  be  transferred  Is 
a  four-block  area  comprising  approximately 
10  acres  of  land  entirely  within  the  Elm- 
wood Park  urban  renewal  project.  The  ad- 
ministration building  and  appurtenant  land 
which  will  not  be  transferred  covers  an  area 
of  approximately  2»4  acres,  and  is  located  on 
land  outside  of  and  not  contiguous  to  the 
land  proposed  to  be  transferred. 

Under  Michigan  statutes,  the  local  au- 
thorities which  undertake  low-rent  housing 
and  urban  renewal  projects  are  both  agencies 
of  the  city. 

The  city  of  Detroit  would,  therefore,  con- 
tinue to  have  title  to  the  property  proposed 
to  be  transferred,  but  for  urban  renewal 
rather  than  low-rent  housing  purposes. 

The  committee  understands  that  the  sum 
of  $1,246,987.31,  required  to  be  paid  by  the 
city  to  the  Public  Housing  Administration, 
represents  the  cost  of  acquiring  and  clearing 
the  land  proposed  to  be  transferred  includ- 
ing interest  costs  up  to  September  9,  i960. 
ThU  was  the  effective  date  of  the  advance 
loan  note  evidencing  the  indebtedness  of  the 
city  to  the  Public  Housing  Administration 
with  respect  to  the  project  as  of  that  date. 
The  sum  of  $1,246,987.31  does  not  include 
low-rent  housing  architectiu-al  or  planning 
costs,  nor  any  costs  attributable  to  the  ad- 
ministration building  and  appurtenant  land. 
The  sum  thus  represents  the  types  of  costs 
which  would  have  been  incurred  had  the 
area  been  acquired  and  cleared  for  urban 
renewal  purposes.  As  the  area  was  orig- 
inally blighted,  it  would  have  been  eligible 
for  Inclusion  in  the  urban  renewal  project 
had  it  not  been  acquired  and  cleared  for  the 
low-rent  housing  project. 

By  letter  dated  September  9,  1963,  to  the 
Chairman  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  the  com- 
mittee is  advised  that  the  administration 
has  no  objection  to  the  enactment  of  this 
bill. 

Under  these  clrciunstances.  and  because 
the  interests  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
not  adversely  affected,  the  committee  recom- 
mends favorable  action  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  always  a  pleas- 
ure to  serve  under  the  genial  and  able 
Senator  from  Alabama,  who  for  many 
years  has  been  chairman  of  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  He  is  a  great 
public  servant.  He  always  has  the  broad 
interests  of  the  community  at  heart. 
He  has  an  unruffled  temperament,  which 
bears  him  through  the  storms  of  life 
and  parliamentary  difficulties.  It  is  al- 
ways a  great  pleasure  to  serve  with  him. 
I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  ob- 
ject to  the  substance  of  these  bills  H.R. 
772  and  H.R.  4842. 

I  believe  that  it  is  important  to  clarify 
for  the  Congressional  Record,  and  not 
merely  for  the  official  minutes  of  the  ex- 
ecutive sessions  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  some  of  the  pro- 
cedures which  were  followed  in  report- 
ing these  bills,  and  which,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, are  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
rules  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

First,  do  I  correctly  understand  that 
the  bill— H.R.  4842— was  automatically 
referred  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Finan- 
cial Institutions,  and  that  the  bill— H.R. 
772— was  automatically  referred  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing,  and  that  no 
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subcommittee  action  was  taken  on  either 
of  those  bills,  no  hearings  were  held, 
and  the  subcommittee  did  not  meet  in 
executive  session  to  consider  the  bills? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. They  were  automatically  referred 
to  the  respective  subcommittees  that 
were  named,  and  neither  subcommittee 
considered  either  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Do  I  further  cor- 
rectly understand  that  on  September  10 
the  full  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency met  in  executive  session,  and  at 
that  time  motions  were  made  to  dis- 
charge the  respective  subcommittees 
from  any  further  consideration  of  the 
two  bills,  and  that  those  motions  were 
carried? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. If  my  memory  serves  me  correcUy. 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  the  one  who 
made  the  motion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
rules  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  agreed  to  on  January  14,  1955, 
and  contained  In  the  Committee  print 
dated  August  1,  1963,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
RiTLES  or  THK  CoMMTrmt  ON  Banking  and 

CUaRKNCT 

(Agreed  to  Jan.  14, 1955) 

1.  A  subcommittee  of  the  committee  may 
be  authorized  only  by  the  action  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  fuU  commute. 

2.  Unless  the  committee  otherwise  pro- 
vides, one  member  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  receipt  of  evidence,  the  swearing  of 
witnesses  and  the  taking  of  testimony,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee may  issue  subpenas. 

3.  No  investigation  shall  be  initiated  un- 
less the  Senat«  or  the  fuU  committee  has 
specifically  authorized  such  Investigation. 

4.  No  hearing  of  the  committee  or  a  sub- 
committee shall  be  scheduled  outside  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  except  by  the  majority 
vote  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee. 

6.  No  confidential  testimony  taken  or  con- 
fidential material  presented  at  an  execu- 
tive hearing  of  the  committee  or  a  subcom- 
mittee ex  any  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
such  an  executive  hearing  ehall  be  made 
public,  either  in  whole  ot  in  part  or  by  way 
of  sxunmary,  unless  authorized  by  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee. 

6.  Any  witness  subpenaed  to  a  public  or 
executive  hearing  may  be  accompanied  by 
counsel  of  his  own  choosing  who  shall  be 
permitted,  while  the  witness  Is  testifying,  to 
advise  him  of  his  legal  rights, 

7.  If  the  committee  or  a  subcommittee  Is 
unable  to  meet  because  of  the  failure  or 
inability  of  its  chairman  to  call  a  meeting 
or  for  any  other  reason,  the  next  senior 
majority  member  of  the  conunlttee  or  the 
subconunittee,  who  is  able  to  act,  shaU  call 
a  meeting  of  the  committee  or  the  subcom- 
mittee within  IS  days  after  the  receipt  by 
the  SecreUuy  of  the  Senate  of  a  written  re- 
quest, stating  the  purpose  of  such  a  meeting, 
from  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee or  the  subcommittee. 

8.  Committee  or  subcommittee  interroga- 
tion of  witnesses  shaU  be  conducted  only  by 
members  and  staff  personnel  authorized  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee concerned. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Do  I  further  correcUy 
imderstand  that  the  procedure  in  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
which  was  followed  on  these  bills  is  en- 


tirely consistent  with  the  committee  rules 
and  the  rules  of  the  Senate?  There  is 
nothing  in  those  rules  to  prevent  the  full 
committee  from  taking  a  bill  away  from 
a  subcommittee? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
reply  to  that  question,  I  should  like  to 
say  that  the  meeting  was  a  meeting  of 
the  full  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. The  chairman  of  the  committee 
was  unavoidably  absent  and  asked  me 
to  preside  over  the  meeting. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  ruled  to  the  effect 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  pointed 
out.  I  ruled  that  where  the  committee's 
rules  did  not  cover  a  given  situation,  the 
committee  was  governed  by  the  rules  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  correct  that  I 
asked  the  clerk  of  the  committee  if  the 
procedure  we  were  contemplating  was  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  that  I  was  told  that  there 
was  no  rule  to  the  contrary? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  case  es- 
tablishes a  very  valuable  record.  These 
bills  have  received  full  consideration  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. They  ought  to  be  passed  by  the 
Senate.  I  merely  wish  to  make  sure  that 
there  could  be  no  possible  parliamentary 
objection  to  the  procedure  that  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  committee  In  reporting 
these  bills  to  the  Senate.  I  believe  that 
both  bills  ought  to  be  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. I  have  no  further  objection  to  con- 
sideration of  them  at  this  time. 

Perhaps  I  should  add  that  this  is  the 
same  basic  procedure  by  which,  in  1958. 
we  dealt  with  what  was  called  the  de- 
pressed areas  bilL  At  that  time  I  believe 
the  subcommittee  was  opposed  to  the 
depressed  areas  bill.  By  a  vote  of  the 
full  committee,  and  over  the  objection 
of  the  chairman.  I  was  able  to  keep  the 
bill  from  being  assigned  to  the  subcom- 
mittee and  instead  had  it  considered  by 
the  full  committee;  that  motion  was 
carried  in  the  full  committee  by  a  vote 
of  8  to  5. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Of  course,  when 
the  Senator  refers  to  "chairman."  he 
means  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee and  not  the  acting  chairman,  because 
I  voted  for  the  area  redevelopment  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect A  precedent  has  been  reaffirmed, 
namely,  that  in  the  absence  of  a  rule  to 
the  contrary  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  can  take  bills  from  a  sub- 
committee and  report  them  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  My  rulings  in  con- 
nection with  the  bills  now  before  the 
Senate  were  based  upon  what  I  believe 
to  be  a  sound  principle,  and  that  is  that 
the  full  committee  has  control  of  itself  at 
all  times  and  has  control  over  its  sub- 
committees. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  appreciate  that 
And  I  appreciate  very  much  the  help 
which  the  Senator  frwn  Alabama  gave 
me  in  that  historic  struggle  in  1958. 
which,  in  my  judgment,  saved  the  de- 
pressed areas  bill.  / 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Of  course,  we  shall 
not  go  over  old  matters. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  know. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  But  the  Senator 
will  remember  that  in  a  report  which,  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I  made 
back  in  about  1951  I  recommended  an 
area  redevelopment  program  for  rural 
counties. 

Mr.  IX)UGLAS.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator's  pro- 
posal applied  to  the  entire  area. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  has  also 
helped  to  straighten  out  the  parliamen- 
tary procedures  inside  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  which  are  now 
burnished  bright  and  perhaps  ready  for 
use  on  another  occasion.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (HJl.  772)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  taWe  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
CREDIT  UNION  ACT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  488.  HJR. 
4842. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Hie  bill 
will  be  stated  by  titie  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
4842)  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  to  extend  the  time  of  annual  meeting 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  sigreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
report  from  the  Committee  on  Banking 
smd  Currency  on  the  bill  is  rather  brief, 
and  sets  forth  fully  the  argimaents  in 
favor  of  the  bill,  which  was  recom- 
mended by  the  departments  of  Govern- 
ment having  jurisdiction  over  the  sub- 
ject. I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
an  excerpt  from  the  report  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

puspoes  or  thx  uwislatiom 

HA.  4843  would  extend  the  time  duHng 
which  a  Federal  credit  union  may  hold  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  membership  to  Janu- 
ary. February,  or  March,  instead  of  confining 
the  meeting  to  the  month  of  January,  •• 
the  law  now  requires. 

HJl.  4843  also  would  make  It  optional  with 
the  individual  credit  union  whether  the 
treasxirer  should  aerre  as  the  g»D«ral  man- 
ager. At  present  both  posltlona  must  be 
fiUed  by  the  same  Indivldtial. 
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At  annual  meetings  of  Federal  citdlt 
unions,  directors  are  elected,  financial  Te- 
ports  presented  on  the  previous  year's  c^>«B'a- 
tlons,  and  policy  decisions  voted  for  the  com- 
ing year. 

The  advance  preparations  required  for  |in- 
nual  meetings  must  come  at  a  time  wlken 
the  workload  on  credit  union  personnel  rep- 
resents a  major  administrative  burden.  ;  At 
the  end  of  each  year,  dividend  payments  4nd 
Interest  refunds  must  be  computed  and  post- 
ed, the  corporate  books  must  be  closed  4nd 
audited,  and  financial  statements  prepat-ed 
and  transmitted  to  members.  Still  another 
administrative  chore  was  added,  beginning 
in  1964,  with  enactment  of  the  recent  law 
requiring  reporting  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  «nd 
to  the  individual  member  of  dividends  p«ld 
of  $10  at  more. 

Extending  the  time  during  which  the 
credit  union  annual  meeting  may  be  h0ld 
over  a  3-month  period  will  lessen  or  eliJtil- 
nate  most  of  these  problems. 

As  a  credit  union  grows  and  moves  to  a 
full-time  operation  with  one  or  more  ejn- 
ployees.  It  la  sometimes  impractical  for  the 
person  who  Is  elected  treasurer  to  also  sefve 
as  the  general  manager.  Often  someonq  is 
employed  by  the  board  of  directors  to  fill  the 
managerial  position  with  the  treasxirer  re- 
maining as  an  elected  part-time  official.  9ut 
under  the  present  law  such  an  employee 
cannot  be  given  the  title  of  general  man- 
ager, even  though  this  title  accurately  de- 
scribes his  position  and  responsibilities. 

Separation  of  these  p>osltlons  within  the 
discretion  of  the  individual  credit  union 
would  assist  In  properly  identifying  and  allo- 
cating responsibilities.  T 

HJt.  4842  should  be  enacted  promptly^  if 
Federal  credit  unions  are  to  be  able  J  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  which 
would  be  provided  by  HH.  4842  to  select 
a  date  later  than  January  for  their  1^ 
annual  meetings. 

The  bill  is  supported  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  A  copy 
of  the  Department's  letter  is  attached. 

Depaxtmekt  or  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfakc, 

September  16,  1963. 
Hon.  A.  Wnjjs  Robestson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

DsAS  Ms.  Chaducan:  This  letter  is  in  le- 
sponse  to  your  request  of  August  21,  1963,  for 
a  report  on  HJl.  4842,  a  bill  to  amend  tihe 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  to  extend  the  time 
of  annual  meetings,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  would  permit  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  members  of  Federal  credit  unions  to 
be  held  during  January,  February,  or  Mar^h, 
Instead  of  confining  such  meetings  to  the 
month  of  January,  as  presently  required;  atid 
would  make  It  optional  with  each  Federal 
credit  union  as  to  whether  the  treasurer  shull 
serve  as  general  manager. 

Since  Federal  credit  unions  are  member- 
ship organizations,  maximum  participation 
by  the  members  is  most  desirable.  The  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  members  provides  tbe 
opportunity  for  the  election  of  the  members 
of  the  board  of  directors  and  the  credit  coin- 
mlttee  and  affords  the  members  with  a  f«ll 
report  of  the  credit  union's  activities.  Thase 
meetings  also  permit  the  members  the  op- 
portunity to  express  themselves  with  regain 
to  i>olicles  or  management  decisions  and  to 
instruct  the  board  on  any  matters  of  genetal 
Interest.  Since  experience  has  indicated  th»t 
inclement  weather  and  the  press  of  the  ordi- 
nary occupational  responsibilities  of  the  oH- 
clals  and  members  have  often  limited  par- 
ticipation at  membership  meetings  held  dur- 
ing the  month  of  January,  it  is  appropriate 
that  additional  leeway  in  the  scheduling  of 
thU  important  meeting  be  provided. 

Thooe  Federal  credit  unions  conduct!^ 
f\Ul-time    operations    with    paid    employees 


often  find  that  the  person  who  Is  elected 
as  treasurer  may  not  be  able  to  devote  suffi- 
cient time  to  operations  to  properly  dis- 
charge the  statutory  requirement  of  also  be- 
ing the  general  manager.  In  such  cases  a 
separate  individual  cannot  be  assigned  either 
the  title  or  the  responsibility  of  a  full-time 
manager,  and  the  treasurer,  who  must  re- 
tain legal  responsibility,  is  too  far  removed 
from  actual  operations  to  properly  discharge 
that  responsibility.  We  believe  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  permit  each  Federal  credit 
union  to  determine  its  needs  with  respect  to 
a  general  manager,  and  to  separate  his  duties 
and  responsibilities  from  those  of  the 
treasurer  if  It  feels  this  would  be  advan- 
tageous from  the  standpoint  of  efficient  op- 
eration and  accountability. 

We  therefore  favor  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
4842,  and  suggest  that  prompt  action  would 
be  especially  advantageous  to  Federal  credit 
unions  In  scheduling  their  1964  annual  meet- 
ing other  than  in  the  month  of  January, 
when  they  will  be  heavily  Involved  in  the 
dividend  reporting  now  required  by  law.  The 
two  amendmente  to  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  proposed  by  H.R.  4842,  together  with  the 
four  amendments  to  the  act  embodied  In  this 
Department's  draft  bill  (submitted  to  the 
Senate  on  September  12,  1963) .  would  provide 
greater  flexibility  and  otherwise  improve  the 
operation  of  Federal  credit  unions. 

We    are    advised    by    the    Bureau    of    the 
Budget    that    there   Is   no   objection   to   the 
presentation  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

WiLBtm  J.  Cohen, 
Assistant  Secretary. 

CHANGES  IN  EXISTLNC  LAW 

In  compliance  with  subsection  (4)  of  rule 
XXIX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
changes  In  existing  law  made  by  the  bill  as 
reported  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law 
proposed  to  be  omitted  is  enclosed  In  black 
brackets,  new  matter  Is  printed  In  Italic, 
existing  law  In  which  no  change  Is  proposed 
Is  shown  In  roman)  : 

Sections  11  and  13  or  the  Federal  CxEorr 
Union   Act    (12   U.S.C.    1760-1761a) 

MEMBERS'  MEZTINCS 

Sec.  11.  The  fiscal  year  of  all  Federal  credit 
unions  shall  end  December  31.  The  annual 
meeting  of  each  Federal  credit  union  shall 
be  held  at  such  time  [during  the  month  of 
the  following  January]  during  the  tallowing 
January,  February,  or  March  and  at  such 
place  as  Its  bylaws  shall  prescribe.  Special 
meetings  may  be  held  In  the  manner  indi- 
cated In  the  bylaws.  No  membe;*  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote  by  proxy,  but  a  member  other 
than  a  natural  person  may  vote  through  an 
agent  designated  for  the  purpose.  Irrespec- 
tive of  the  number  of  shares  held  by  him,  no 
member  shall  have  more  than  one  vote. 
•  •  •  •  • 

orncxRs 
Sec.  13.  At  their  first  meeting  after  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  members,  the  direc- 
tors shall  elect  from  their  number  a  presi- 
dent, one  or  more  vice  presidents,  a  secretary, 
and  a  treasxirer,  who  shall  be  the  executive 
officers  of  the  corporation.  No  executive  offi- 
cer, except  the  treasurer,  shall  be  compen- 
sated as  such.  The  offices  of  secretary  and 
treasiirer  may  be  held  by  the  same  person. 
The  duties  of  the  ofllcers  shall  be  as  deter- 
mined by  the  bylaw  C,  except  that  the  treas- 
urer shall  be  the  general  manager  of  the 
corporation!.  Before  the  treasurer  shall 
enter  upon  his  duties  he  shall  give  bond 
with  good  and  sufficient  surety.  In  an  amount 
and  character  to  be  determined  by  the  board 
of  directors  In  compliance  with  regulations 
prescribed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Director, 
conditioned  upon  the  falthfiil  performance 
of  his  trust. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.    The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment.    If  there  be  no 


amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
Is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  4842)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  531,  HJl. 
4955,  which  is  to  be  made  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
4955)  to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
quaUty  of  vocational  education  and  to 
expand  the  vocational  education  oppor- 
tunities in  the  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with 
an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

PART     A — VOCATIONAL      EDUCATION 

Declaration  of  purpose 
Section  1.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
authorize  Federal  grants  to  States  to  assist 
them  to  maintain,  extend,  and  Improve  ex- 
isting programs  of  vocational  education,  to 
develop  new  programs  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  to  provide  part-time  employment 
for  youths  who  need  the  earnings  from  such 
employment  to  continue  their  vocational 
training  on  a  full-time  basis,  so  that  persons 
of  all  ages  in  all  communities  of  the  State — 
those  in  high  school,  those  who  have  com- 
pleted or  discontinued  their  formal  education 
and  are  preparing  to  enter  the  labor  market, 
those  who  have  already  entered  the  labor 
market  but  need  to  upgrade  their  skills  or 
learn  new  ones,  and  those  with  special  educa- 
tional handicaps — will  have  ready  access  to 
vocational  training  or  retraining  which  Is  of 
high  quality,  which  is  realistic  in  the  light 
of  actual  or  anticipated  opportunities  for 
gainful  employment,  and  which  Is  suited  to 
their  needs.  Interests,  and  ability  to  benefit 
from  such  training. 

Authorization  of  appropriations 

Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1964,  $108,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1965,  $153,000,000,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  $198,000,000, 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967, 
and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  $243,000,000, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  grants  to  States 
as  provided  In  this  part. 

Allotments  to  States 

Sec,  3.  (a)  Eighty-five  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  2 
shall  be  allotted  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  persons  in  the  vari- 
ous age  groups  needing  vocational  education 
and  the  per  capita  income  In  the  respective 
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states  as  follows:    The  Commissioner  shall 
allot  to  each  State  for  each  fiscal  year — 

( 1 )  An  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  60  per  centum  of  the  sums  so  appropriated 
for  such  year,  as  the  product  of  the  popula- 
tion aged  fifteen  to  nineteen.  Inclusive,  in 
the  State  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  the 
State's  allotment  ratio  bears  to  the  sum  of 
the  corresponding  products  for  all  the 
States:  plus 

(2)  An  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  20  per  centum  of  the  sums  so  appropri- 
ated for  such  year,  as  the  product  of  the 
population  aged  twenty  to  twenty-four,  in- 
clusive, in  the  State  In  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  and  the  State's  allotment  ratio  bears 
to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  products 
for  all  the  States;  plus 

(3)  An  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  15  p>er  centum  of  the  sums  so  ap- 
propriated for  such  year,  as  the  product  of 
the  population  aged  twenty-five  to  sixty- 
five,  Inclusive,  In  the  State  In  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  and  the  State's  allotment  ratio 
bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  prod- 
ucts for  all  the  States. 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  is  less  than  $10,000  shall  be  increased 
to  that  amount,  the  total  of  the  Increases 
thereby  required  being  derived  by  propor- 
tionately reducing  the  allotments  to  each 
of  the  remaining  States  under  such  subsec- 
tion, but  with  such  adjustments  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  allotment  of  any 
of  such  remaining  States  from  being  there- 
by reduced  to  less  than  that  amount. 

(c)  The  amoimt  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carry- 
ing out  the  State's  plan  approved  under  sec- 
tion 5  shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from 
time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year 
as  the  Commissioner  may  fix,  to  other  States 
In  proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to 
such  States  under  such  subsection  for  such 
year,  but  with  such  proportionate  amount 
for  any  of  such  other  States  being  reduced  to 
the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  the  Commis- 
sioner estimates  such  State  needs  and  will 
be  able  to  use  under  the  approved  plan  of 
such  State  for  such  year  and  the  total  of 
such  reductions  shall  be  similarly  reallotted 
among  the  States  not  suffering  such  a  re- 
duction. Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State 
under  this  subsection  during  such  year  shall 
be  deemed  part  of  Its  allotment  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  such  year. 

(d)(1)  The  "allotment  ratio"  for  any 
State  shall  be  1.00  less  the  product  of  (A) 
.50  and  (B)  the  quotient  obtained  by  divid- 
ing the  per  capita  Income  for  the  State  by 
the  per  capita  Income  for  all  the  States  (ex- 
clusive of  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands) .  except  that 
(1)  the  allotment  ratio  shall  in  no  case  be 
less  than  J26  or  more  than  .76,  and  (11)  the 
allotment  ratio  for  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
shall  be  .75. 

(2)  The  allotment  ratios  shall  be  pro- 
mvUgated  by  the  Commissioner  for  each  fis- 
cal year,  between  July  1  and  September  30 
of  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  except  that  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  such 
allotment  ratios  shall  be  promulgated  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  enactment  of  this 
part.  Allotment  ratios  shall  be  computed 
on  the  basis  of  the  average  of  the  per  capita 
Incomes  for  a  State  and  for  all  the  States 
(exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands)  for  the  three 
most  recent  consecutive  fiscal  years  for 
which  satisfactory  data  is  available  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

(3)  The  term  "per  capita  income"  for  a 
State  or  for  all  the  States  (exclusive  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands )  for  any  fiscal  year,  means 
the   total  personal   income   for  such  State, 


and  for  all  such  States,  respectively,  in  the 
calendar  year  ending  in  such  fiscal  year, 
divided  by  the  population  of  such  State,  and 
of  all  such  States,  respectively.  In  such  fiscal 
year. 

(4)  The  total  population  and  the  popula- 
tion of  partlciilar  age  groups  of  a  State  or 
of  all  the  States  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  the  latest 
available  estimates  furnished  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

Uses  of  Federal  funds 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
subsection  (b),  a  State's  allotment  under 
section  3  may  be  used.  In  accordance  with 
Its  approved  State  plan,  for  any  or  all  of  the 
following  purposes : 

(1)  Vocational  education  for  persons  at- 
tending high  school: 

(2)  Vocational  education  for  persons  who 
have  completed  or  left  high  school  and  who 
are  available  for  full-time  study  in  prepara- 
tion for  entering  the  labor  market; 

(8)  Vocational  education  for  persons 
(other  than  persons  who  are  receiving  train- 
ing allowances  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962  (Public  Law 
87-416) ,  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  (Public 
Law  87-27),  or  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  (Public  Law  87-794))  who  have  al- 
ready entered  the  labor  market  and  who  need 
training  or  retraining  to  achieve  stability  or 
advancement  in   employment; 

(4)  Vocational  education  for  persons  who 
have  academic,  socioeconomic,  or  other 
handicaps  that  prevent  them  from  succeed- 
ing In  the  regular  vocational  education  pro- 
gram; 

(5)  Construction  of  area  vocational  edu- 
cation school  facilities,  but  not  more  than 
10  per  centum  of  a  State's  allotment  for  any 
year  may  be  used  for  the  construction  of 
facilities  for  a  high  school  department,  di- 
vision, or  other  unit  described  in  section 
8(2)  (B); 

(6)  Ancillary  services  and  activities  to  a«- 
sure  quality  In  all  vocational  education  pro- 
grams, such  as  teacher  training  and  super- 
vision, program  evaluation,  special  demon- 
stration and  exi>erimental  programs,  devel- 
opment of  Instructional  materials,  and  State 
administration  and  leadership.  Including 
periodic  evaluation  of  State  and  local  voca- 
tional education  programs  and  services  in 
light  of  Information  regarding  ciirrent  and 
projected  manpower  needs  and  Job  oppor- 
tunities. 

(b)  At  least  40  per  centum  of  each  State's 
allotment  for  any  fiscal  year  ending  prior 
to  July  1,  1968,  and  at  least  26  per  centum 
of  each  State's  allotment  for  any  subsequent 
fiscal  year  shall  be  used  only  for  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  In  paragraph  (2)  or  (6),  or 
both,  of  subsection  (a),  and  at  least  3  per 
centum  of  each  State's  allotment  may  be 
used  only  for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  para- 
graph (6)  of  subsection  (a),  except  that  the 
Commissioner  may,  upon  request  of  a  State 
permit  such  State  to  use  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  its  allotment  for  any  year  for  the 
purposes  specified  above  if  he  determines 
that  such  smaller  percentage  will  fulequately 
meet  such  purposes  In  such  State. 

(c)  Fifteen  per  centum  of  the  siuns  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  2  for  each 
fiscal  year  shall  be  used  by  the  Commissioner 
to  make  grants  to  colleges  and  universities, 
to  State  boards,  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
appropriate  State  board,  to  local  educational 
agencies,  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  research 
and  leadership  training  programs  and  of  ex- 
perimental, developmental,  or  pilot  programs 
developed  by  such  Institutions,  boards,  or 
agencies,  and  designed  to  meet  the  special 
vocational  education  needs  of  youths,  par- 
ticularly youths  In  economically  depressed 
communities,  who  have  academic,  socioeco- 
nomic, or  other  handicaps  that  prevent  them 
from  succeeding  In  the  regular  vocational 
education   programs,    and    of    communities 


having  substantial  niunbers  of  youths  who 
have  dropped  out  of  school  or  are  unem- 
ployed. 

(d)  For  the  pvirpose  of  demonstrating  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  residential  voca- 
tional education  schools  for  certain  youths 
of  high  school  age,  there  are  also  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  such  sxuns  as 
the  Congress  may  determine  for  each  of  the 
next  four  fiscal  yeEirs,  for  grants  by  the  Com- 
missioner to  State  boards,  to  colleges  and 
universities,  and  to  public  educational  agen- 
cies, organizations,  or  institutions  for  the 
construction,  equipment,  and  operation  of 
residential  schools  to  provide  vocational 
education  (including  room,  board,  and  other 
necessities)  for  youths,  at  least  fifteen  years 
of  age  and  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  enrollment,  who  need  full- 
time  study  on  a  residential  basis  in  order  to 
benefit  fully  from  such  education.  In  mak- 
ing such  grants,  the  Commissioner  shall  give 
special  consideration  to  the  needs  of  large 
urban  areas  having  substantial  numbers  of 
youths  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  or 
are  unemployed  and  shall  seek  to  attain,  as 
nearly  as  practicable  in  the  light  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  an  equitable  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  such  schools. 

State  plans 
Sec.  6.  (a)  A  State  which  desires  to  receive 
Its  allotments  of  Federal  funds  under  this 
part  shall  submit  through  Its  State  board  to 
the  Commissioner  a  State  plan.  In  such  de- 
tail as  the  Commissioner  deems  necessary, 
which — 

(1)  designates  the  State  board  as  the  sole 
agency  for  administration  of  the  State  plan, 
or  for  supervision  of  the  administration 
thereof  by  local  educational  agencies;  and.  If 
such  State  board  does  not  Include  as  mem- 
bers persons  familiar  with  the  vocational 
education  needs  of  management  and  labor  in 
the  State,  and  a  person  or  persons  repre- 
sentative of  Junior  colleges,  technical  In- 
stitutes, or  other  Institutions  of  higher 
education  which  provide  programs  of  techni- 
cal or  vocational  training  meeting  the  defini- 
tion of  vocational  education  in  section  8(1) 
of  this  Act,  provides  for  the  designation  or 
creation  of  a  State  advisory  councU  which 
shall  Include  such  i>ersons,  to  consult  with 
the  State  board  In  carrying  out  the  State 
plan; 

(2)  sets  forth  the  policies  and  procedures 
to  be  followed  by  the  State  In  allocating  each 
such  allotment  among  the  various  uses  set 
forth  in  paragraphs  (1),  (2).  (3),  (4),  (6). 
and  (6)  of  section  4(a),  and  In  allocating 
Federal  funds  to  local  educational  agencies 
in  the  State,  which  policies  and  procedures 
insure  that  due  consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  results  of  periodic  evaluations  of  State 
and  local  vocational  education  programs  and 
services  In  light  of  Information  regarding 
current  and  projected  manpower  needs  and 
Job  opportunities,  and  to  the  relative  voca- 
tional education  needs  of  all  groups  In  all 
communities  in  the  State,  and  that  Federal 
funds  made  available  vmder  this  part  will  be 
BO  used  as  to  supplement,  and,  to  the  extent 
practical.  Increase  the  amounts  of  State  or 
local  funds  that  would  In  the  absence  of 
such  Federal  funds  be  made  available  for  the 
uses  set  forth  In  section  4(a)  so  that  all  per- 
sons in  all  communities  of  the  State  will  as 
soon  as  possible  have  ready  access  to  voca- 
tional training  suited  to  their  needs,  inter- 
ests, and  ability  to  benefit  therefrom,  and  In 
no  case  supplant  such  State  or  local  funds; 

(3)  provides  minimum  qualifications  for 
teachers,  teacher-trainers,  supervisors,  direc- 
tors, and  others  having  responsibilities  under 
the  State  plan; 

(4)  provides  for  entering  Into  cooperative 
arrangements  with  the  system  of  public  em- 
ployment ofllcers  In  the  State,  approved  by 
the  State  board  and  by  the  State  head  of 
such  system,  looking  toward  such  ofllces 
making  available  to  the  State  board  and  local 
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educational  agencies  occupational  Informa- 
tion regarding  reaaonable  prospects  of  «n- 
ployment  In  tbe  cooununlty  and  elsewhere, 
and  toward  consideration  of  cucb  Lnfontia 
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Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  (Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his    previous   action,   and   shall    file   in    tbe 


Uon  by  such  board  and  agencies  to  provjld-     court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings 


Ing  vocational  guidance  and  cotinsellng  to 
students  and  prospective  students  and  In 
determining  the  occupations  for  which  per- 
sons are  to  b«  trained;  and  looking  toward 
guidance  and  counseling  personnel  of  the 
State  board  and  local  educational  agen<]les 
making  available  to  public  employment  of- 
fices Information  regarding  the  occupational 
qualifications  of  persons  leaving  or  complfet- 
Ing  vocational  education  courses  or  schools, 
and  toward  consideration  of  such  Infon^a- 
tlon  by  such  ofllces  In  the  occupatlohal 
guidance  and  placement  of  such  persons^ 

(5)  sets  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procediores  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of.  and  ^- 
counting  for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  tbe  St$te 
(including  such  funds  paid  by  the  State  to 
local  educational  agencies)   under  this  part; 

(6)  provides  assxirance  that  the  requite- 
ments  of  section   7  will   be  compiled   wtth 


Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
likewise  be  conclusive  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence.  The  judgment  of  the  court 
affirming  or  setting  aside,  In  whole  or  in 
part,  any  action  of  the  Commissioner  shall 
be  final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari 
or  oertifioatlon  as  provided  In  section  1254 
of  Utle  28,  United  States  Code.  The  com- 
mencement of  proceedings  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  unless  so  specifically  ordered 
by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Com- 
missioner's action. 

Payments  to  States 
Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  amount  paid  to  a  State 
from  Its  allotment  under  section  3  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964.  shall  be  paid 
on  condition  that  there  shall  be  expended 
for  such  year,  In  accordance  with  the  State 
plan  approved  under  section  6  or  the  State 


on    all    construction    projects    in    the    Stite     P'**^  approved  under  the  Vocational  Educa 
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assisted  under  this  part;  and 

(7)  provides  for  making  such  reports  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  re- 
quire to  eury  out  his  functions  under  tbls 
part,  and  for  keeping  such  records  and  tor 
affording  such  access  thereto  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  find  necessary  to  assure  tibe 
correctness  and  verification  of  such  reports. 

(b)  The  Conmiissloner  shall  approve  a 
State  plan  which  fulfills  the  conditions  spec- 
ified In  subeectton  (a),  and  shall  not  finally 
dleapprove  a  State  plan  except  after  reasoii- 
able  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
to  the  State  board  designated  pursuant  to 
paragraph    (1)    oC  such  subsection. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Commissioner .  afler 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hew- 
ing to  the  State  board  administering  a  Stqte 
plan  approred  under  subsection  (b),  flntts 
that— 

(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the  protl- 
Bions  of  subsection  ( a ) .  or 

(2)  in  the  administration  of  the  pl»n 
there  la  a  failure  to  comply  substantiaJlly 
with    any   such   provision. 

tbe  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  Stake 
board  that  no  further  payments  will  be  ma41e 
to  tbe  State  under  this  part  (or.  in  his  dis- 
cretion, fxirther  payments  to  the  State  will  te 
limited  to  programs  under  or  portions  of  t^e 
State  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure)  until 
be  Is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer  be  ai|y 
failure  to  comply.  UntU  he  is  so  satisfied, 
the  Commissioner  shall  make  no  further  pay- 
ments to  such  State  under  this  part  (or  sh^ll 
Umlt  payments  to  programs  under  or  por- 
tions of  tbe  State  plan  not  affected  by  sudh 
faUure) . 

(d)    A   State    board    which    is    dissatiaflad 
with   a   final    action    of    the    CommiSBlon«r 
under  subsection  (b)   or  (c)   may  appeal  to 
tbe  United  SUtes  court  of  appeiUs  for  tlte 
circtiit  In  which  the  State  is  located,  by  fUlug 
a  petition  with  sucb  court  within  sixty  days 
after  such  final  acUon.    A  oopy  of  the  peti- 
tion shaU  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Commissioner,  Or 
any  offlcer  designated  by  him  for  that  pur- 
pose.   The  Commissioner  thereupon  shall  file 
In   the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
on  which  he  based  his  action,  as  provided  in 
•ectlon  2112  of  tlUe  28.  United  States  Code. 
Upon  the  filing  of  such  peUtlon.  tbe  court 
ahall  have  jurladlctlon  to  afflrm  the  action 
of  the  Conmiissloner  or  to  set  It  aside,  in 
whole  or  In  part,  temporarily  or  permanently, 
but  untU  the  filing  of  the  record  the  Comr 
mlsrtoner  may  modify  or  set  aside  his  actloq. 
The  finding!  of  the  Commissioner  as  to  the 
t»eu.  U  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
■hall  be  conclusive,  but  the  ootirt.  for  goo« 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  thfe 


tlon  Act  of  1946  and  supplementary  voca- 
tional education  Acts,  or  both,  an  amount 
In  State  or  local  funds,  or  both,  which  at 
least  equals  the  amount  expended  for  voca- 
tional education  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1963,  under  the  State  plan  approved 
under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1948 
and  supplementary  vocational  education  Act. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  limitations  In  section 
4(b).  the  portion  of  a  State's  allotment  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965,  and  for 
each  succeeding  year,  allocated  under  tbe 
approved  State  plan  for  each  of  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  paragraphs  (l),  (2),  (3).  (4), 
and  (6)  of  section  4(a)  shall  be  avalUble 
for  paying  one-half  of  the  State's  expendi- 
tures under  such  plan  for  such  year  for  each 
such  purpose. 

(c)  The  portion  of  a  State's  allotment  for 
any  fiscal  year  allocated  under  the  approved 
State  plan  for  the  purpose  set  forth  In  para- 
graph (6)  of  section  4(a)  shall  be  available 
for  paying  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  the  cost 
of  construction  of  each  area  vocational  edu- 
cation school  facility  project. 

(d)  Payments  of  Pederal  funds  allotted  to 
a  State  under  section  3  to  States  which  have 
State  plans  approved  under  section  6  (as 
adjusted  on  account  of  overpayments  or  un- 
derpayments previously  made)  shall  be  made 
by  the  Commissioner  In  advance  on  the  basis 
of  sxicb  estimates.  In  such  Installments,  and 
at  such  times,  as  may  be  reasonably  required 
for  expendltxires  by  the  States  of  the  funds 
so  allotted. 

Labor  standarAs 
Sic.  7.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
all  construction  projects  assisted  under  this 
part  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  £>avls- 

Bacon    Act,    as    amended    (40    U.S.C.    27ea 

276a-5 ) .  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shaU  have 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
In  this  section  the  authority  and  functions 
set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
14  of  1950  (15  FH.  3178;  6  UJ3.C.  133z-15) 
and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13.  1934,  as 
amended  (40  UJS.C.  276c) . 

Definition* 
Bkc.  8.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part— 
(1)  Tbe  term  "vocational  education" 
means  vocational  or  technical  training  or 
retraining  which  is  given  in  schools  or  classes 
(including  field  or  laboratory  work  Incidental 
thereto)  under  public  supervision  and  con- 
trol or  under  contract  with  a  State  board  or 
local  educational  agency,  and  is  conducted  as 
part  of  a  program  designed  to  fit  Individuals 
for  gainfiil  employment  as  semiskilled  or 
skilled  workers  or  technicians  In  recognized 
occupations  (including  any  program  de- 
signed to  fit  individuals  for  gainful  employ- 


ment in  business  and  office  occupations,  and 
any  program  designed  to  fit  Individuals  for 
gainful  employment  which  may  be  assisted 
by  Federal  funds  under  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1946  and  supplementary  voca- 
tional education  Acts,  but  excluding  any 
program  to  fit  Individuals  for  employment  In 
occupations  which  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines, and  specifies  In  regulations,  to  be 
generally  considered  professional  or  as  re- 
quiring a  baccalaureate  or  higher  degree). 
Such  term  includes  vocational  guidance  and 
counseling  In  connection  with  such  training, 
Instruction  related  to  the  occupation  for 
which  the  rtudent  is  being  trained  or  neces- 
sary for  him  to  benefit  from  such  training, 
the  training  of  persons  engaged  as,  or  pre- 
paring to  become  vocational  education 
teachers,  teacher-trainers,  supervisors,  and 
directors  for  such  training,  travel  of  students 
and  vocational  education  personnel,  and  the 
acquisition  and  maintenance  and  repair  of 
instructional  supplies,  teaching  aids  and 
equipment,  but  does  not  include  the  con- 
struction or  initial  equipment  of  buildings  or 
the  acquisition  or  rental  of  land. 

(2)  The  term  "area  vocational  education 
school"  means — 

(A)  a  specialized  high  school  used  ex- 
clusively or  principally  for  the  provision 
of  vocational  education  to  persons  who  are 
available  for  full-time  study  In  preparation 
for  entering  the  labor  market,  or 

(B)  the  department,  division,  or  other 
unit  of  a  high  school  providing  vocational 
education  to  persons  who  are  available  for 
full-time  study  In  preparation  for  entering 
the  labor  market,  or 

(C)  a  technical  or  vocational  school  used 
exclusively  or  principally  for  the  provision 
of  vocational  education  to  persons  who  have 
completed  or  left  high  school  and  who  are 
available  for  full-time  study  In  preparation 
for  entering  the  labor  market,  or 

(D)  the  department,  division,  or  other 
unit  of  a  junior  college  or  community  college 
or  university  which  provides  vocational  edu- 
cation, under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Board,  leading  to  immediate  employment 
but  not  leading  to  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

If  it  Is  available  to  all  residents  of  the  SUte 
or  an  area  of  the  State  designated  and  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Board,  and  if.  In  the 
case  of  a  school,  department,  division,  or 
other  unit  described  in  (C)  or  (D)  it  admits 
as  regular  students  both  persons  who  have 
completed  high  school  and  persons  who  have 
left  high  school. 

(3)  The  term  "school  facilltlee"  means 
classrooms  and  related  facilities  (including 
initial  equipment)  and  interests  in  land  on 
which  such  facilities  are  constructed.  Such 
term  ahall  not  Include  any  faculty  intended 
primarily  tor  events  for  which  admission  is 
to  be  charged  to  the  general  public. 

(4)  The  term  "construction"  includes 
construction  of  new  buildings  and  expan- 
sion, remodeling,  and  alteration  of  existing 
buildings,  and  Includes  site  grading  and 
Improvement  and  architect  fees. 

(5)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  tbe 
Commissioner   of   Education. 

(6)  The  term  "State"  includes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  several  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Conunonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa. 

(7)  The  term  "State  board"  means  the 
State  board  designated  or  created  pursuant 
to  section  6  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  (that 
is  the  Act  approved  February  23,  1917  (39 
Stat.  929,  ch.  114;  20  VB.C.  11-15,  16-26)) 
to  secure  to  the  State  the  benefits  of  that 
Act, 

(8)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of  pub- 
lic elementary  or  secondary  schools  to  a  city, 
county,  township,  school  district,  or  political 
subdivision  to  a  State,  or  any  other  public 
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educational  institution  or  agency  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of  a 
vocational  education  program. 

(9)  The  term  "high  school"  does  not  to- 
clude  any  grade  beyond  grade  12. 

(10)  The  term  "Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1946"  mecms  title  I.  II,  and  ni  of  the  Act 
of  June  18.  1936,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  151- 
15m.    15o-15q,    16aa-16Jj,    15aaa-15ggg) . 

(11)  The  term  "supplementary  vocational 
education  Acts"  means  section  1  of  the  Act 
of  March  3.  1931  (20  U.S.C.  80)  (relating  to 
vocational  education  In  Puerto  Rico),  the 
Act  of  March  18.  1950  (20  U.S.C.  31-33) 
(relating  to  vocational  education  in  the  Vir- 
gin Islands),  and  section  9  of  tbe  Act  of 
August  1,  1956  (20  U.S.C.  34)  (relating  to 
vocational  education  in  Oiiam ) . 

AdiHsory  Committee  on  Vocational  Education 

Sec.  9.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  In 
the  Office  of  Education  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Vocational  Education  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  tbe  "Advisory  Conunlttee"). 
consisting  of  the  Conunlssioner.  who  shall 
be  chairman,  one  representative  each  of  the 
Departments  of  Commerce.  Agricultxire.  and 
Labor,  and  twelve  members  appointed,  for 
staggered  terms  and  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  laws,  by  the  Commissioner  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Such  twelve  members 
shall,  to  the  extent  possible,  include  per- 
sons familiar  with  tbe  vocational  educational 
needs  of  management  and  labor  (In  equal 
niunbers) .  persons  familiar  with  the  admin- 
istration of  State  and  local  vocational  edu- 
cation programs,  other  [lersons  with  special 
knowledge,  experience,  or  qualification  with 
respect  to  vocational  education,  and  persons 
representative  of  the  general  public,  and  not 
more  tlian  six  of  such  members  shall  be  pro- 
fessional educators.  The  Advisory  Commit- 
tee shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman 
but  not  less  often  than  twice  a  year. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  advise 
the  Conunlssioner  in  the  preparation  of  gen- 
eral regulations  and  with  respect  to  policy 
matters  arising  In  the  administration  of  this 
part,  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946, 
and  supplementary  vocational  education 
Acts,  tocludlng  policies  and  procedures  gov- 
erning tbe  approval  of  State  plans  under 
section  6  and  the  approval  of  projects  under 
section  4  (c)  and  (d). 

(c)  Members  of  tbe  Advisory  Conunlttee 
shall,  while  servtog  on  the  business  of  the 
Aivlsory  Committee,  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  but  not 
exceedtog  »75  per  day,  tocludlng  travel  time; 
and,  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946  (6  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  In  the 
Government  service  employed  intermittent- 
ly. 

Amendments  to  George-Barden  and  Smith- 
Hughes    Vocational   Education   Acts 

Sec.  10.  Notwltbstandtog  anything  to  the 
contrary  In  title  I,  II,  or  ni  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1946  (20  UJ9.C.  151- 
15m,  15o-15q,  15aa-15jj.  15aaa-15ggg),  or  to 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act  (that  is.  tbe  Act  ap- 
proved February  23,  1917.  as  amended  (39 
Stat.  929,  ch.  114;  20  UJS.C.  11-15,  16-28)). 
or  to  supplementary  vocational  education 
Acts — 

(a)  any  portion  of  any  amoxint  allotted 
(or  apportioned)  to  any  State  for  any  p\ir- 
pose  under  such  titles.  Act.  or  Acts  for  the 
fisca.  year  endtog  June  30.  1964,  or  for  any 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  may  be  transferred  to 
and  combined  with  one  or  more  of  the  other 
allotments  (or  apportionments)  of  such 
State  for  such  fiscal  year  under  sucb  titles, 
Act,  or  Actc,  or  under  section  3  of  this  part 
and  used  for  tbe  purposes  for  which,  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  under  which,  such 


other  allotment  (or  apportionment)  may  be 
used,  if  tbe  State  board  requests,  to  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner, 
that  sucli  portion  be  transferred  and  shows 
to  tbe  satisfaction  of  the  Conunlssioner  that 
transfer  of  such  portion  to  the  manner  re- 
quested will  promote  the  purpose  of  this 
part; 

(b)  any  amounts  allotted  (or  apportioned) 
xuider  such  titles,  Act,  or  Acts  for  agriculture 
may  be  used  for  vocational  education  in  any 
occupation  tovolving  knowledge  and  skills 
in  agricultural  subjects,  whether  or  not  such 
occupation  involves  work  of  tbe  farm  or  of 
the  farm  home,  and  sucb  education  may  be 
provided  without  directed  or  supervised 
practice  on  a  farm; 

(c)  any  amounts  allotted  (or  apportioned) 
under  such  titles.  Act,  or  Acts  for  home  eco- 
nomics may  be  used  for  vocational  education 
to  fit  individuals  for  gainful  employment  to 
any  occupation  involving  knowledge  and 
skills  In  home  economics  subjects; 

(d)  any  amounts  allotted  (or  appor- 
tioned) under  sucb  titles.  Act.  or  Acts  for 
distributive  occupations  may  be  used  for 
vocational  education  for  any  i>erson  over 
fourteen  years  of  age  who  has  entered  upon 
or  is  preparing  to  enter  upon  sucb  an  oc- 
cupation, and  sucb  education  need  not  be 
provided  in  part-time  or  evening  schools; 

(e)  any  amounts  allotted  (or  appor- 
tioned) under  sucb  titles.  Act,  or  Acts  for 
trade  and  todustrlal  occupations  may  be 
used  for  preemployment  schools  and  classes 
organized  to  fit  for  gainful  employment  to 
such  occupations  persons  over  fovuteen  years 
of  age  who  are  in  school,  and  operated  for 
less  than  nine  months  per  year  and  less 
than  thirty  hours  per  week  and  without  the 
requirement  that  a  mtoimiun  of  50  per  cen- 
tum of  tbe  time  be  given  to  practical  work 
on  a  useful  or  productive  basis,  if  such  pre- 
employment  schools  and  classes  are  for  sto- 
gle-skllled  or  semi-skilled  occupations  which 
do  not  require  training  or  work  of  such  du- 
ration or  nature;  and  less  than  one-third  of 
any  amounts  so  allotted  (or  apportioned) 
need  be  applied  to  part-time  schools  or 
classes  lor  workers  who  have  entered  up>on 
employment. 

Extension  of  practical  nurse  training  and 
area  vocational  educational  programs 

Sec.  11.  (a)(1)  Section  201  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1946  (20  U.S.C.  15aa) 
U  amended  by  striking  out  "of  the  next  eight 
fiscal  years"  and  Inserttog  in  lieu  thereof 
"succeeding  fiscal  year". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  202  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "of  the  next 
seven  fiscal  years"  and  Inserting  to  lieu 
thereof  "succeeding  fiscal  year". 

(b)  Section  301  of  such  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
15aaa)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "of  the 
five  succeeding  fiscal  years"  and  Inserting  to 
lieu  thereof  "succeeding  fiscal  year". 

Periodic  review  of  vocational  education  pro- 
grams and  laws 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  tbe  "Secretary"),  shall,  during  1966, 
appoint  an  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education  for  the  piupose  of  revlewtog  the 
administration  of  the  vocational  education 
programs  for  which  funds  are  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  Act  and  other  vocational 
education  Acts  and  making  recommendations 
for  Improvement  of  such  administration, 
and  reviewing  tbe  status  of  and  making  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  such  voca- 
tional educational  programs  and  the  Acts 
under  which  fluids  are  so  appropriated. 

(b)  Tbe  Council  shall  be  appointed  by  tbe 
Secretary  without  regard  to  the  civil  serv- 
ice laws  and  shall  consist  of  twelve  persons 
who  shall,  to  the  extent  ix>sslble.  Include 
persons  familiar  with  tbe  vocational  educa- 
tion needs  of  management  and  labor  (to 
equal  numbers) .  persons  familiar  with  the 
administration  of  State  and  local  vocational 


education  programs,  other  persons  with  spe- 
cial knowledge,  experience,  or  qualification 
with  respect  to  vocational  education,  and 
persons  representative  of  the  general  public. 

(c)  Tbe  Council  Is  authorized  to  engage 
sucb  technical  assistance  as  may  be  required 
to  carry  out  its  functions,  and  tbe  Secretary 
shall,  in  addition,  make  available  to  tbe 
Council  such  secretarial,  clerical,  and  other 
assistance  and  such  perttoent  data  prepared 
by  tbe  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  as  it  may  require  to  carry  out  such 
fiuictlons. 

(d)  Tbe  Council  shall  make  a  report  of  its 
findings  and  recommendations  (including 
recommendations  for  changes  in  tbe  provi- 
sions of  this  part  and  other  vocational  edu- 
cation Acts)  to  the  Secretary,  such  report 
to  be  submitted  not  later  than  January  1, 
1968.  after  which  date  such  Council  shall 
cease  to  exist.  The  Secretary  shall  trans- 
mit sucb  report  to  the  President  and  tbe 
Congress. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  also  from  time  to 
time  thereafter  (but  at  totervals  of  not  more 
than  five  years)  appoint  an  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Vocational  Education,  with  tbe  same 
functions  and  constituted  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  prescribed  for  the  Advisory  Council 
In  the  precedtog  subsections  of  this  section. 
Each  Coiutcll  so  appototed  shall  rep<x^  its 
findings  and  recommendations,  as  prescribed 
in  subsection  (d) ,  not  later  than  July  1  of  the 
second  year  after  tbe  year  to  which  It  is  ap- 
pointed, after  which  date  such  Council  shall 
cease  to  exist. 

(f)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  bustoess  of  tbe 
Council,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding $75  per  day,  including  travel  time; 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  tocludlng  per  diem  to 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section 
5  of  the  Admtoistratlve  Elxpenses  Act  of  1946 
(5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  Government 
service  employed  totermlttently. 

Work-study  programs  for  vocational  educa- 
tion students 

Sec.  13.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  endtog  June  30.  1964.  and  for  each  of 
the  next  four  fiscal  years  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  to  States  as  provided  to  this  section. 

(b)(1)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  for  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Conunlssioner  shall  allot  to  each  State 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
sums  appropriated  under  subsection  (a)  for 
such  year  as  the  population  aged  fifteen  to 
twenty,  toclusive,  of  tbe  State.  In  the  jweced- 
ing  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  population  aged 
fifteen  to  twenty,  toclusive.  of  all  the  States 
to  such  precedtog  year. 

(2)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
tbe  Commissioner  determines  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrytog  out 
the  State's  plan  approved  under  subsection 
(c)  shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from 
time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such 
year  as  the  Commissioner  may  fix,  to  other 
States  In  proportion  to  the  original  allot- 
ments to  such  States  under  paragraph  (1) 
for  such  year,  but  with  such  proportionate 
amount  for  any  of  such  other  States  being 
reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceeds  the  sum 
the  Commissioner  estimates  such  State  needs 
and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  year  and  the 
total  of  such  reductions  shall  be  similarly  re- 
allotted  among  the  States  not  suffering  such 
a  reduction.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a 
State  under  this  paragraph  dxirlng  such  year 
shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment  for 
such  year. 

(c)    To   be   eligible  to  participate  in   this 
section,  a  State  mtwt  haTe  to  effect  a  plan 
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approved  under  section  5  and  must  submit 
through  its  State  board  to  the  CommlaBloner 
a  supplement  to  such  plan  (hereinafter  re* 
ferred  to  as  a  "supplementary  plan").  Is 
such  detail  as  the  Cocnmlssloner  determine* 
necessary,  which — 

( 1 )  designates  the  State  txxud  as  the  sol« 
agency  for  administration  at  the  supple* 
mentary  plan,  or  for  superrlalon  of  the  ad« 
ministration  thereof  by  local  educational 
agencies: 

(3)  sett  forth  the  policies  and  procedure* 
to  be  followed  by  the  State  In  approving 
work-study  programs,  under  which  policies 
and  procsdures  funds  paid  to  the  State  from 
Its  allotment  under  subsecUon  (b)  will  b« 
expended  solely  for  the  payment  of  compen^ 
satlon  of  students  employed  pixrsuant  td 
work-study  programs  which  meet  the  re^ 
qulremenu  of  subsecUon  (d).  except  tha^ 
not  to  exceed  1  per  cent\im  of  any  such  allot-4 
ment.  or  tlO.OOO.  whichever  Is  the  greater^ 
may  be  used  to  pay  the  cost  of  developing 
the  State's  supplementary  plan  and  the  cosG 
of  administering  such  supplementary  plaQ 
after  Its  approval  under  this  section; 

(3)  sets  forth  principles  for  determining; 
the  priority  to  be  accorded  applications  from 
local  educational  agencies .  for  work-study 
programa.  which  principle* '.shall  give  pref- 
erence to  applications  submitted  by  local 
educational  agencies  serving  commxinitlea 
having  substantial  numbers  of  youths  who 
have  dropped  out  of  school  or  who  are  un- 
employed, and  provides  for  undertaking  such 
programs,  insofar  as  financial  resources  avail- 
able therefor  make  possible.  In  the  order 
determined  by  the  application  of  such  prin- 
ciples; 

(4)  seta  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedure*  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assTire  proper  disbursement  of.  and  ac- 
counting for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State 
(Including  such  fiinda  paid  by  the  State  to 
local  educational  agencies)  under  this  sec- 
tion; 

(5)  provide*  for  making  such  reports  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  section, 
and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for  afford- 
ing such  access  thereto  as  the  Conunlssloner 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness 
and  verification  of  such  reports. 

(d)  Pot  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
work-study  program  shall — 

(1)  be  administered  by  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  and  made  reasonably  available 
(to  the  extent  of  available  funds)  to  all 
yoirths  In  the  area  served  by  such  agency 
who  are  able  to  meet  the  requlrementa  of 
paragraph  (2); 

(2)  provide  that  employment  under  such 
work -study  program  shall  be  furnished  only 
to  a  student  who  (A)  has  been  accepted  for 
enrollment  as  a  full-time  student  in  a  voca- 
tional education  program  which  meets  the 
standards  prescribed  by  the  State  board  and 
the  local  educational  agency  for  vocational 
education  programs  assisted  tmder  the  pre- 
ceding sections  of  this  part,  or  in  the  case 
of  a  student  already  enrolled  in  such  a  pro- 
gram, la  in  good  standing  and  In  full-time 
attendance.  (B)  u  In  need  of  the  earnings 
from  such  employment  to  commence  or  con- 
tinue his  vocational  education  program,  and 
(C)  is  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age  and  leas 
than  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  employment,  and  Is  ca- 
pable, in  the  opinion  of  the  appropriate 
school  autborttlee,  of  maintaining  good 
standing  In  his  vocational  education  program 
while  employed  under  the  work-study  pro- 
gram; 

(3)  provide  that  no  student  shall  be  em- 
ployed under  such  work -study  program  for 
more  than  fifteen  hours  In  any  w«ek  In 
which  daase*  In  which  he  is  enrolled  are  In 
session,  or  for  compensation  which  exceeds 
•45  in  any  month  or  $SSO  in  any  academic 
year  or  ito  equivalent,  unleas  the  student  la 
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attending  a  school  which  is  not  within  rea- 
sonabla  commuting  distance  from  his  home. 
In  which  case  his  compensation  may  not 
exceed  $00  In  any  month  or  #600  in  any 
academic  year  or  lU  equivalent; 

(4)  provide  that  employment  under  such 
work-study  program  shall  be  for  the  local 
educational  agency  or  for  some  other  public 
agency  or  Inatitutlon; 

(5)  provide  that,  in  each  fiscal  year  during 
which  such  program  remains  In  effect,  such 
agency  shall  expend  (from  sources  other 
than  payments  from  Federal  funds  under 
this  section)  for  the  emplojrment  of  its  stu- 
dents (whether  or  not  In  employment  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  section)  an  amount 
that  Is  not  less  than  Its  average  annual  ex- 
penditure for  work-study  programs  of  a 
similar  character  during  the  three  fiscal  years 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  In  which  its  work- 
study  program  under  this  section  la  ap- 
proved. 

(e)  Subsections  (b).  (c).  and  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 5  (pertaining  to  the  approval  of  State 
plans,  the  withholding  of  Federal  payments 
In  case  of  nonconformity  after  approval,  and 
Judicial  review  of  the  Commissioner's  final 
actions  In  disapproving  a  State  plan  or  with- 
holding payments)  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
Commissioner's  actions  with  respect  to  sup- 
plementary plans  under  this  section. 

(f)  Prom  a  State's  allotment  under  this 
section  for  the  fiscal   year  ending  June  30. 

1964.  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1965.  the  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  such 
State  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  compensation  of  students  em- 
ployed pursuant  to  work-study  programs 
under  the  State's  supplementary  plan  ap- 
proved under  this  section,  plus  an  amoiint. 
not  to  exceed  1  per  centimi  of  such  allot- 
ment, or  tlO.OOO.  whichever  ia  the  greater, 
expended  for  the  development  of  the  State's 
supplementary  plan  and  for  the  administra- 
tion of  such  plan  after  its  approval  by  the 
Commissioner.  From  a  State's  allotment 
under  this  section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1966,  and  for  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  such  payment  shall  equal 
75  per  centum  of  the  amount  so  expended. 
No  State  shall  receive  paymente  under  this 
section  for  any  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  Itt 
allotment  under  subsection  (b)  for  such 
fiscal  year. 

(g)  Such  payments  (adjusted  on  account 
of  overpaymenU  or  underpayments  pre- 
viously made)  shall  be  made  by  the  Com- 
missioner in  advance  on  the  basis  of  such 
estimates.  In  such  Installments,  and  at  such 
times,  as  may  be  reasonably  required  for 
expenditures  by  the  States  of  the  funds  al- 
lotted under  subsection  (b). 

(h)  Students  employed  In  work-study  pro- 
grams imder  this  section  shall  not  by  reason 
<rf  such  employment  be  deemed  employees 
of  the  United  States,  or  their  service  Federal 
service,  for  any  purpose. 

Federal   control 


Sxc.  14.  Nothing  contained  in  this  part 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over  the  currlculimi, 
program  of  Instruction,  administration,  or 
personnel  of  any  educational  Institution  or 
school  system. 

Short  title 

Sec.  15.  Thla  part  may  be  cited  as  the 
"VocaUonai  Education  Act  of  1963". 

PA«T 


KXTEKSION  OF  KATIOKAI,  DKFXNSS  XDU- 
CATION   ACT   OP    1SS8 

Amendment  to  title  t — General  provisions 
Sxc.  21.  (a)  Section  103(a)  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1955  U  amended 
by  inserting  "American  Samoa."  after 
"Ouam."  each  time  It  appears  therein. 

(b)  Subsections  (g)  and  (h)  of  such  sec- 
tion 103  are  amended  by  Inserting  "or.  IX 
such  school  Is  not  in  any  State,  as  deter- 


mined by  the  Commissioner"  after  the  words 
"as  determined  imder  State  law"  wherever 
such  words  appear  in  such  subsections. 

(c)  Subsection  (1)  of  such  section  103  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "does  not  Include" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Includes  "  and 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  ".  except  that 
no  such  school  or  InatituUon  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  any  grant,  loan,  or  other  pay- 
ment under  this  Act". 

(d)  Subsection  (k)  of  such  section  103  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  ",  or  any  other  public  itutl- 
tutlon  or  agency  having  administrative  con- 
trol and  direction  of  a  public  elementary  or 
secondary  school". 

Amendments  to  title  II— Loans  to  students 
in  institutions  of  higher  education 
Sbc.    22.    (a)    The   first   sentence    of   sec- 
tion  201    of    the    National    Defense    Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"•90,000,000   each    for    the   fiscal    year   end- 
ing   June    30,    1962,    and    for    the    two   suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  and  such  sums  for  the 
fiscal   year  ending  June  30,   1965.  and   each 
of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years  as  may 
be  necessary   to  enable  students  who  have 
received  a  loan  for  any  school  year  ending 
prior   to   July   1,   1984.  to  continue  or  com- 
plete their  education"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "•90,000,000  each  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending    June   30.    1963.    and    the   next   fiscal 
year.    •125.000,000   for    the    fiscal    year    end- 
ing June  30.    1964,   •135.000.000  for   the   fis- 
cal  year  ending  June  30.    1965,  •145.000.000 
for    the    fiscal    year    ending    June    30,    1966. 
•150.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1967,  and  such  sums  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  J\ine  80,  1968,  and  each  of  the  next 
three  fiscal  years  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
able students   who  have   received   loans   for 
school  years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1967.  to 
continue  or  complete  their  education". 

(b)  Section  202  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1964"  wherever  it  appears 
therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1967". 

(c)  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  June  30,  1963,  section  203 
(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"•250.000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"•800.000". 

(d)(1)  Subparagraph  (2)(A)(i)  ot  sub- 
section (b)  of  secUon  205  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  inserting  "or  at  a  compara- 
ble InsUtutlon  outside  the  States  approved 
for  this  purpose  by  the  Commisaloner"  af- 
ter "at  an  institution  of  higher  education", 

(2)  Subparagraph  (3)  of  such  subsection 
la  amended  by  inserting  "or  in  an  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  overseas  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States"  after 
"Stote". 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  any 
loan  (under  an  agreement  under  title  II 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958)  outstanding  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  Institution  which  made  the  loan.  The 
amendment  made  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  shall  apply  with  respect  to  serv- 
ice as  a  teacher  (described  in  such  sec- 
tion 206(b)  (3)  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958)  performed  during  aca- 
demic years  beginning  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  whether  the  loan  was  made 
before  or  after  such  enactment. 

(e)  Section  20C  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1968"  wherever  It  appears 
therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1971". 

Amendments  to  title  Ill—financial  assist- 
ance for  strengthening  science,  mathC' 
matics,  and  modern  foreign  language 
instruction 

Smc.  23.  (a)  SecUon  301  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "five  succeeding  fiscal  years" 
wherever  it  appears  therein  and  Inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  "eight  succeeding  Ascal  years". 
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(b)  (1)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 

(a)  (2)  of  section  802  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  again  be- 
tween July  1  and  August  31  of  the  year  1959" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "between  July  1 
and  August  31  of  each  odd-numbered  year". 
The  third  sentence  of  such  subsection  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Each  such  pro- 
mulgation shall  be  conclusive  for  each  of  the 
two  fiscal  years  in  the  period  beginning 
July  1  next  succeeding  such  promulgation, 
except  that  the  allotment  ratios  promvil- 
gated  In  1969  shall  be  conclusive  for  each  of 
the  four  fiscal  years  in  the  period  beginning 
July  1,  1960.  and  ending  June  30,  1964." 

(2)  Effective  with  respect  to  allotments 
under  section  302  or  section  305  of  such  Act 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1963, 
such  section  302  Is  further  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  subsection  (a)(4)  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(c)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section, 
or  section  305(a),  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  available 
for  reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such 
dates  during  such  year  as  the  Commissioner 
may  fix,  to  other  States  In  proportion  to  the 
original  allotments  to  such  States  under  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  and  sec- 
tion 805(a),  respectively,  but  with  such 
proportioixate  amount  for  any  of  such  other 
Stotes  being  reduced  to  the  extent  It  ex- 
ceeds the  sum  the  Conunlssloner  estimates 
such  State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for 
such  year:  and  the  total  of  such  reductions 
shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the  States 
whose  proportionate  amounts  were  not  so 
reduced.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State 
under  this  subsection  during  a  year  from 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  301 
shall  be  deemed  part  of  lU  allotment  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section,  or  sec- 
tion 306(a),  as  the  case  may  be,  for  such 
year." 

(c)  Section  308(a)(1)(A)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  (1)  by  insertlzig  "and  published" 
after  "printed",  and  (2)  by  Inserting  "of  test 
grading  equipment  for  such  schools  and 
specialized  equipment  for  audiovisual  li- 
braries serving  such  schools,  and"  after  "or 
both,  and" 

(d)  The  second  sentence  of  subeectlon  (b) 
of  section  304  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "four  succeeding  fiscal  years" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "seven  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years". 

Amendments  to  title  IV— National  Defense 
Fellowships 
8bc.  24.  (a)  Section  402  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1968  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "five  succeeding  fiscal  years" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "eight  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years". 

(b)  Such  tectlon  Is  further  amended  by 
inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sw;.  402.",  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  number  of 
fellowships  authorized  to  be  awarded  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  Commissioner 
Is  authorized  to  award  fellowships  equal  to 
the  nimiber  previously  awarded  during  any 
fiscal  year  under  this  section  but  vacated 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  period  for  which  they 
were  awarded:  except  that  each  fellowship 
awarded  under  this  subsection  shaU  be  for 
such  period  of  study,  not  in  excess  of  the 
remainder  of  the  period  for  which  the  fellow- 
ship which  It  replaces  was  awarded,  as  the 
Commissioner  may  determine." 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  404  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1968  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  amotmts  paid  to 
persons  pursxiant  to  subsection  (a)  there 
ahaU  be  paid  to  the  institution  of  higher 
education  at  which  each  such  person  is  pur- 


suing his  course  of  study  •2,000  per  academic 
year,  less  any  amoimt  charged  such  person 
for  tuition." 

Amendments  to  title  V — Ouidance,  counsel- 
ing, and  testing 

8k.  26.  (a)  Section  601  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "•15,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1959.  and  for  each  of  the 
five  succeeding  fiscal  years"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "•16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1963,  and  •17,500,000  each 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and 
the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

(b)(1)  Effective  with  respect  to  allotments 
under  section  502  of  such  Act  for  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  June  30,  1963,  the  third  sen- 
tence of  such  section  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "•20,000"  wherever  It  appears  therein 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "'•50,000". 

(2)  Effective  with  respect  to  allotments 
under  such  section  502  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  June  30.  1963,  such  section  602  is 
further  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after 
"Sec.  502."  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allot- 
ment under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying 
out  the  State  plan  (If  any)  approved  under 
this  tlUe  shall  be  available  for  reallotment 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during 
such  year  as  the  Commissioner  may  fix,  to 
other  States  In  proportion  to  the  original  al- 
lotments to  such  States  under  such  subsec- 
tion for  such  year,  but  with  such  propor- 
tionate amount  for  any  of  such  States  being 
reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  siun  the 
Commissioner  estimates  such  State  needs 
and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  year  for 
carrying  out  the  State  plan;  and  the  total 
of  such  reductions  shall  be  similarly  real- 
lotted  among  the  States  whose  proportionate 
amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount 
reaUotted  to  a  State  under  this  subsection 
during  a  year  from  funds  appropriated  piu-- 
suant  to  section  601  shall  be  deemed  p<u^  of 
Its  allotment  under  subsection  (a)  fear  such 
year." 

(c)(1)  Subparagraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  503  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  a  program  for  testing  students  who 
are  not  below  grade  7  In  the  public  elemen- 
tary OT  secondary  schools  of  such  State,  and 
if  authorized  by  law  In  corresponding  grades 
In  other  elementary  or  secondary  schools  In 
such  State,  to  identify  students  with  out- 
standing aptitudes  and  ability,  and  the 
means  erf  testing  which  will  be  utilized  in 
carrying  out  such  program:  Provided,  That 
no  such  program  shall  provide  for  the  coo- 
duct  of  any  test,  or  the  asking  of  any  ques- 
tion in  connection  therewith,  which  Is  de- 
signed to  elicit  Information  dealing  with  the 
personality,  environment,  home  life,  parental 
or  family  relationships,  economic  status,  or 
sociological  or  psychological  problems  of  the 
pupU  tested;  and". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (2)  of  subaectlon  (a) 
of  such  section  603  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "public  secondary  schools"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "public  elementary  or  second- 
ary schools",  and  by  Inserting  "who  are  not 
below  grade  7"  after  "students"  in  clause  (A) 
thereof. 

(d)  (1)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  604  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "four  succeeding  fiscal  years", 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "seven  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years",  and  by  inserting  before  the 
semicolon  ",  including  amounts  expended 
under  the  State  plan  for  State  supervisory  or 
related  services  In  public  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools  in  the  fields  of  guidance, 
counseling,  and  testing,  tmd  fOT  administra- 
tion of  the  State  plan". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
of  such  section  604  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  cost  of  testing  students  In  any  one 


or  more  secondary  schools",  and  Inserting  In 
Meu  thereof  "the  coet  of  testing  studente, 
who  are  not  below  grade  7.  in  any  one  or 
more  elementary  or  secondaiy  schools",  and 
by  striking  out  "five  succeeding  fiscal  years'" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "eight  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years". 

(e)  (1)  Section  611  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  strike  out  "five  succeeding  fiscal  years" 
and  to  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "eight  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years". 

(2)  Such  section  is  further  amended  to 
Insert  ""who  are  not  below  grade  7  in  ele- 
mentary or"  after  "students",  "and  to  insert 
'"elementary  or"  after  "counseling  or  guid- 
ance In  a  public". 

Amendments  to  title  VI — Lar^guage 
development 

Sec.  26.  (a)  SecUon  601  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1964"  wherever  it  appears 
therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1967". 

(b)  Section  611  of  such  Act  is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "five  succeeding  fiscal 
years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "'eight 
succeeding  fiscal  years",  and  (2)  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  fol- 
lows: "As  used  in  this  section  "modem  for- 
eign language'  includes  English  when  taught 
to  persons  for  whom  English  Is  a  second 
language.". 

Amendments  to  title  VII — Research  and  ex- 
perimentation in  more  effective  utilization 
of  television,  radio,  m.otion  pictures,  and 
related  media  for  educational  purposes 
Sec.  27.   (a)    Section  701  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended 
by    inserting    "printed    and    published    ma- 
terials," after  "motion  plctiu-es,"  and  after 
"auditory  aid*,". 

(b)  Section  731  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "printed  and  published  materials,"  after 
"motion  pictures,"  wherever  appearing  there- 
in. 

(c)  Section  761  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "printed  and  published  materials,' '  after 
"motion  pictures,"  wherever  appearing  there- 
in. 

(d)  Section  763  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "five  succeeding  fiscal  years"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "eight  suooeedlng 
fiscal  years". 

Amendments  to  title  X— Miscellaneous 
provisions 

Sec.  28.  (a)  Section  1008  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1968  is  amended 
by  inserting  "American  Samoa."  after 
"Guam.". 

(b)  Section  1009(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "five  succeeding  fiscal 
years"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "eight 
succeeding  fiscal  years". 

PART   C ^FEDSaAIXT    APTBCTEO    AKEAS 

Amendments  to  Public  Law  815 
Sec.  31.  (a)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act  of  September  23,  1950,  as 
amended  (20  UJ3.C.  631-646),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1963"  and  toaertlng  In  Ueu 
thereof  "1966". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  14  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1963"  each 
time  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '■1966''. 

(3)  Paragraph  (15)  of  section  16  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1960-1961" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1968-1964". 

(b)  Section  16(13)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "the  Dlatrlct  of  Columbia,* 
after  "Ouam.". 

Amendments  to  Public  Law  974 
B9C.  82.  (a)  Sections  2(a),  8(b),  and  4(a) 
of  the  Act  of  September  80,  1900,  as  amended 
(20  UJS.C.  236-244).  are  tmttk  amended  by 
striking  out  "1988"  each  place  where  it  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "1966". 
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(b)  S«eUoa  B(8)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  Inserting  'the  District  of  ColumbU, "  aften 
•Ouam.". 

Effective  dates 

Sec.  33.  The  amendmenta  made  by  sections 
31   and  33  shall  be  effective  July  I,  1963. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  thci 
purpose  of  placing  H.R.  4955  before  the! 
Senate  is  to  bring  home  to  the  Senate 
the  fact  that,  even  though  It  will  be  the 
unfinished    business    on    Monday    next 
when  the  Senate  meets  under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement  which  has  been 
entered  into,  it  will  be  displaced  tem- 
porarily by  S.  927.  to  amend  title  12  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  in  order  i 
to  remove  certain  limitations  with  re- 
spect to  war  risk  insurance  issued  under 
the  provisions  of  such  title,  and  also  by 
S.  1172,  to  amend  Public  Law  8ft-518  and 
section  506  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936,   to  authorize  the  amendment  of 
contracts  between  shipowners  and  the 
United  States  dealing  with  vessels  whose 
life  has  been  extended  by  Public  Law 
86-518;  and  that  on  completion  of  the 
time  limitations  attached  to  those  pro- 
posals the  Senate  will  once  again  return 
to  consideration  of  the  vocational  educa- 
tion bill. 


PRIVATE  VERSUS  PUBLIC  SHIPYARD 
WORK 

B«r.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President  although 
the  recent  action  on  the  Defense  appro- 
priations bill.  H.R.  7179,  did  not  dras- 
tically change  the  so-called  35/65  for- 
mula for  private  versus  public  shipyard 
work,  I  would  still  like  to  go  on  record 
as  requesting  a  continuing  study  of  the 
problem.  Many  of  us  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii  feel  that  insulHcient  attention 
has  been  paid  to  some  of  the  following 
arguments. 

In  recent  months,  the  release  of  the 
Andersen  report  dealing  with  the  dUTer- 
ence  between  U.S.  Navy  shipbuilding 
costs  at  naval  and  private  shipyards  has 
generated  in  many  circles  the  alarming 
and  misleading  conclusion  that  the  oper- 
ations of  private  shipyards  are  vastly 
more  efficient  and  economical  than  naval 
shipyards.  This  has  led  to  a  clamor 
that  we  sharply  curtail  the  operations 
of  naval  shipyards  and  even  that  we  close 
several  or  all  of  our  naval  shipyards. 

As  a  result.  I  sincerely  feel  that  these 
erroneous  conclusions,  which  have  an 
immediate  and  direct  bearing  on  the 
allocation  of  Navy  repair,  alteration,  and 
conversion  work  to  privately  owned  ship- 
yards, should  be  promptly  exposed  lest 
they  form  the  basis  for  future  legislative 
decisions  which  will  seriously  jeopardize 
the  seciuity  of  our  Nation  and  the  free 
world. 

The  dangers  to  our  democracy  are 
multifarious  and  often  difficult  to  recog- 
nize. They  can  originate  from  outside 
the  geographic  boundaries  of  our  United 
States  but  just  as  often,  they  can  ema- 
nate from  within  the  boimdaries  of  our 
States.  They  can  be  of  a  military 
nature  involving  missiles  and  men,  or 
they  can  be  of  an  economic  nature  in- 
volving the  outflow  of  gold  or  undesir- 
able subsidies.  They  can  take  the  form 
of  subversion  and  espionage  or  they  can 
take  the  form  of  internal  strife  and  dis- 


order. They  can  be  formulated  by  the 
forces  of  communism  bent  upon  burying 
our  democratic  form  of  Government,  or 
they  can  be  unwittingly  fostered  by  loyal 
Americans  unaware  of  the  detrimental 
impact  of  their  goals  and  objectives  on 
the  security  and  welfare  of  our  Nation. 
To  a  large  extent,  I  speak  to  these  loyal 
Americans,  whose  relentless  and  con- 
certed campaign  to  obtain  the  bulk  of 
Navy  repair,  alteration,  and  conversion 
work  has  blinded  them  and  their  advo- 
cates to  national  considerations  more 
vital  than  profits  and  purported  Govern- 
ment competition.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  if  these  Americans  are  presented 
with  the  true  picture  and  the  overriding 
reasons  for  the  accomplishment  of  re- 
pair, alteration,  and  conversion  work  in 
naval  shipyards,  they  too  will  come  to 
appreciate  the  merits  of  the  present  bal- 
ance of  naval  versus  private  shipwork 
allocation  and,  as  dedicated  citizens, 
support  the  continuation  of  such  work  by 
naval  shipyards. 

The  major  arguments  advanced  by 
those  who  propose  that  all  or  most  of  our 
naval  ship  building  and  repair  work  be 
accomplished  by  private  shipyards  are; 
first,  that  naval  shipyards  should  not 
compete  with  private  shipyards  and,  sec- 
ond, that  private  shipyards  can  do  naval 
shipwork  faster  and  cheaper  than  naval 
shipyards.  Let  us  examine  each  of  these 
contentions  in  Its  proper  perspective  so 
that  we  can  determine  its  validity  and 
propriety. 

With  regard  to  the  oft  repeated  ac- 
cusation   that   naval    shipyards    are    In 
competition   with   private   shipyards.   I 
contend  that  if  the  primary  objective  of 
private  shipyards  Is  to  fxmctlon  as  an 
integral  part  of  our  naval  service,  then  I 
am    ready    fully    to    acknowledge    that 
naval  shipyards  are  indeed  In  competi- 
tion with  private  shipyards.    However. 
I  as  we  are  all  well  aware,  this  Is  a  dis- 
torted    relationship.     Merchant     ships 
and  private  shipyards  are  instnunents 
of  commerce  and  our  free  enterprise 
system.    Warships  and  naval  shipyards 
are  Instnmients  to  preserve  the  freedom 
of  the  seas  and  the  security  and  sov- 
ereignty of  our  Nation.    When  It  has 
been  proven  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of 
the    Nation    to    allocate    shipwork    to 
private    shipyards   for   the   purpose   of 
establishing  a  sound  mobilization  base, 
the   Navy   has   taken   the   initiative   to 
channel  such  work  to  private  industry. 
For  example,  it  should  be  acknowledged 
that  a  preponderance  of  new  naval  con- 
struction has  been  allocated  to  private 
shipyards.    In   January  1961,    a   naval 
ship  construction  and  conversion  pro- 
gram having   a   total   cost  of  over  $4 
billion  was  under  contract  with  private 
yards.    Approximately  31  private  ship- 
building firms  throughout  the  country 
participated  in  this  program.    In  addi- 
tion, substantial  amounts  of  Navy  busi- 
ness have  been  awarded  to  private  In- 
dustry other  than  private  shipyards  in 
continuous  recognition  and  support  of 
the  producers  of  materials  used  in  Navy 
ships.    Finally,  since  World  War  n.  a 
substantial  dollar  value  of  certain  types 
of  ship  repair  work  also  has  been  al- 
located to  private  shipyards.    As  a  re- 
sult, insofar  as  employment  is  concerned, 


private  shipyard  employment  on  Navy 
work  Increased  from  26,069  In  1957  to 
41.743  in  1960.  almost  doubling  the 
workforce  of  private  yards  engaged  In 
Navy  work.  Thus,  it  can  be  readily  seen 
that  the  Navy  not  only  fully  recognizes 
the  mobilization  potential  of  private  in- 
dustry but  is  also  a  firm  advocate  and 
vigorous  supporter  of  private  enterprise. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  safety  of 
the  fleet  and  the  security  of  the  Nation 
is  at  stake,  such  work  has  been  retained 
in  the  naval  shipyards  In  order  to  pre- 
serve the  proven  structure  of  our  Navy's 
fighting  organization. 

To  truly  appreciate  the  fact  that  naval 
shipyards  are  not  in  competition  with 
private  shipyards,  please  permit  me  to 
provide  a  better  plctiure  of  the  signifi- 
cant role  of  our  naval  shipyards  and 
their  great  importance  to  our  Navy. 

Naval  shipyards  were  created  as  an 
integral  part  of  our  naval  service  and 
their  long  and  Illustrious  existence  at- 
tests to  their  vital  and  significant  role  in 
the  Navy's  organization.  From  the  year 
1797  when  the  Naval  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  recommended 
that  a  sum  be  apportioned  for  a  proper 
site  for  a  Navy  yard,  naval  shipyards 
have  functioned  as  an  Important  and 
indispensable  arm  of  our  Navy. 
Throughout  our  glorious  American  his- 
tory, from  wooden  ships  to  nuclear  sub- 
marines, shipyards  have  sustained  the 
shii>s  and  sailors  of  our  Navy. 

Nowhere  is  the  mission  of  shipyards 
to  our  Navy's  fighting  ships  more  aptly 
described  than  by  the  Pearl  Harbor 
Naval  Shipyard's  stirring  slogan  "We 
keep  them  fit  to  fight."  In  these  times  of 
cold  war  and  hot  tensions,  our  naval 
shipyards  more  than  ever  form  a  vital- 
ly essential  component  of  our  Navy's 
time-tested  organization  as  they  strive 
to  keep  our  warships  "fit  to  fight." 

Our  naval  shipyards  are  as  inseparable 
a  part  of  our  operating  forces  afloat 
as  the  mighty  warships  which  protect 
and  control  the  waterways  of  the  seas. 
Controlling  the  seas  and  supporting  our 
forces  overseas  is  at  best  a  dangerous, 
unpredictable,    intricately    complicated 
mission,  especially  In  this  age  of  mis- 
sile warfare  and  continual  International 
unrest.     With  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles.    Polaris    missiles,    and    swift 
manned  aircraft,  the  world  Is  measured 
by  hours  and  minutes  Instead  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  miles.    Never  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  warfare  have  our 
military  commanders  felt  an  infinitely 
greater  need  for  maximum  control  of 
their  logistics  forces.    For  the  parallel 
and  simultaneous  use  of  these  ever  ready 
and  responsive  logistics  forces,  whether 
they  be  supply  ships  or  naval  shipyards, 
can  mean  victory  or  defeat — democracy 
or  communism. 

Eteny  our  naval  commanders  at  sea 
the  free  and  flexible  use  of  our  naval 
shipyards  in  the  sacrosanct  name  of  free 
enterprise  and  non-Government  com- 
petition and  we  may  well  contribute  to 
spelling  the  doom  of  that  very  economy. 
For  freedom,  whether  it  be  free  enter- 
prise or  free  speech,  is  a  costly  com- 
modity which  demands  considerable 
restraint  and  great  sacrifice.  In  this  un- 
easy world  of  international  strife  and 
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turmoil,  we  cannot  afford  to  make  mis- 
takes. Let  us  at  least  not  make  the 
grave  mistake  of  hindering  our  naval 
commanders  and  endangering  our  fine 
naval  organization  by  weakening  or 
eliminating  our  responsive  naval  shlp- 
3^rd  support  system. 

Our  naval  shipyards  are  an  integral 
part  of  our  Navy's  shore  establishment 
which  exists  to  provide  optimum  mate- 
rial and  operational  readiness  support 
to  our  forces  afloat.    As  essential  links 
In  the  naval  chain  of  command,  naval 
shipyards    function    as    military-indus- 
trial organizations  whose  operations  are 
closely  tied  In  to  the  military  require- 
ments of  our  naval  commanders  ashore 
or  at  sea.     They  are  designed,  staffed, 
and  equipped  to  fulfill  this  primary  pur- 
pose and  thereby  serve  to  enhance  the 
posture  of  our  naval  strike  forces  which 
are  positioned  In  various  parts  of  the 
world.     Thus,   when   a  warship  enters 
a  naval  shipyard  for  repairs  or  overhaul, 
it  Is  still  an  active  ship  ready  to  be 
shifted  or  shuflBed  at  any  moment's  no- 
tice by  our  naval  commanders  to  meet 
the  various  exigencies  which  may  arise. 
This  is  especially  true  of  naval  warships 
which  are  part  of  a  fleet  deployment  but 
have  returned  to  the  naval  shipyard  for 
repair  and  work  to  Insure  optimum  op- 
erational readiness. 

Closely  communicating  with  other 
activities  of  the  shore  establishment 
team  and  smoothly  integrated  with  the 
operational  schedules  and  plans  of  the 
numerous  naval  shipyards  and  activi- 
ties, the  efforts  of  naval  shipyards  coin- 
cide with  and  contribute  to  the  overall 
long-range  objectives  of  our  Navy  tacti- 
cal planners. 

On  the  other  hand,  private  shipyards 
are  motivated  essentially  by  profits. 
They  are  in  many  instances  limited  by 
staff,  facilities,  and  equipment  deficien- 
cies. They  must  weigh  profit  against  loss 
and  select  only  that  work  which  will 
yield  the  greatest  gain.  In  nearly  every 
instance,  the  margin  of  profit  will  deter- 
mine when,  where  and  how  quickly  a 
ship  can  be  returned  to  a  state  of  read- 
iness. Under  such  conditions.  It  can  be 
readily  seen  that  the  potential  strength 
of  oiu-  forces  afloat  would  be  seriously 
weakened  unless  private  shipyards  could 
be  organized  or  oriented  to  provide  the 
same  degree  of  responsiveness  and  capa- 
bility offered  by  our  naval  shipyards. 

As  Integral  units  of  the  shore  estab- 
lishment organization,  our  naval  ship- 
yards are  an  indivisible  part  of  our 
Navy's  strategically  dispersed  naval  base 
complex.  When  a  ship  visits  port  or  is 
scheduled  for  repairs  at  the  naval  ship- 
yard, the  naval  base  provides  training, 
medical,  recreational,  and  other  commu- 
nity facilities  for  our  Navy  men  who 
spend  much  of  their  lives  on  the  lonely 
sea.  The  naval  base  also  provides  a  focal 
point  for  naval  communities  so  that 
these  men  can  also  look  forward  to  be- 
ing with  their  loved  ones  for  relatively 
brief  periods  of  time  and  enjoying  family 
life  which  most  of  us  take  for  granted. 
Increase  the  amount  of  work  performed 
by  private  shipyards  or  eliminate  the 
naval  shipyards  and  our  Navy  men.  who 
already  suffer  considerable  privation, 
will  be  deprived  the  facilities  of  a  naval 
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base  and  even  more  important,  will  be 
imable  to  see  their  families  and  their 
loved  ones  for  imbearable  periods.  It  is 
not  often  that  a  low  bidder  Is  located  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  naval  base 
or  a  naval  community. 

Without  the  assurance  of  necessary 
naval  facilities  and  some  periods  of 
family  life,  I  can  almost  predict  an 
alarming  turnover  in  naval  personnel. 
In  a  sui-vey  of  enlisted  men  being  sepa- 
rated at  Norfolk,  Va.,  almost  one  quarter 
of  the  personnel  stated  that  family  sepa- 
ration was  their  most  Important  reason 
for  not  reenlisting.  So  we  can  see  that 
the  desire  of  families  to  be  together  is 
deepseated  and  universal.  In  the  inter- 
est of  minimizing  turnover  of  our  highly 
trained  and  skilled  naval  personnel  who 
are  so  desperately  needed  to  operate  the 
intricate  warships  and  complex  weapons 
systems  of  our  modem  Navy,  it  Is  not 
only  necessary  but  essential  that  we  in- 
sure the  continuation  of  naval  shipwork 
at  naval  shipyards. 

Naval  shipyards  are  geared  to  the  nu- 
merous military,  technological,  and  sci- 
entific changes  that  continuously  evolve 
throughout  our  Navy  organization.    Al- 
most daily,  new   discoveries  are  being 
made  to  produce  a  dynamic,  hard-hit- 
ting, versatile  type  of    seapower  which 
will  enhance  the  defense  posture  of  our 
Nation.     But  with  the  introduction  of 
long-range,  deep-diving  nuclear  powered 
vessels,  deadly  combat  weapons  systems, 
sensitive  navigational  devices,  and  a  host 
of  other  marvelous  technological  Inno- 
vations come  the  rigid  requirements  of 
quality  workmanship  and  rigid  inspec- 
tion to  assure  the  safety  and  integrity  of 
our  naval  warships.    The  experience  of 
our  Navy  demonstrates  that  the  success- 
ful  operation   of   nuclear   powerplants, 
combat  weapons  systems,  as  well  as  the 
multitude  of  intricate  devices  on  board 
a  ship,  depends  on  the  reliability  of  the 
sum  total  of  all  the  parts  and  compo- 
nents of  a  warship.    Experience  has  also 
shown  that  lack   of  or  Inattention   to 
quality  control  measures  has  almost  in- 
variably ended  In  unnecessary  cost  and 
even  tragedy.    Too  much  is  at  stake,  and 
too  many  lives  are  Involved  to  accept 
merely  satisfactory  standards  of  indus- 
trial workmanship.    What  is  needed  and 
Indeed  required  of  every  naval  shipyard 
performing  work  on  naval  warships  are 
highly  trained  and  experienced  Journey- 
men, supervisors,  engineers,  inspectors, 
and  technical  personnel  who  have  a  com- 
plete understanding  of  every  phase  of 
work  on  a  warship,  the  manufacturing 
and  Inspection  process,  the  technical  or 
trade  processes  and  the  high  standards 
of  quality  required  to  insure  the  integ- 
rity of  the  weapons  system  or  the  ship. 
The  cost  of  recruiting  the  most  compe- 
tent and  dependable  type  of  personnel, 
training    these    personnel,    establishing 
effective  quality  control  procedures,  and 
inspecting  to  Insure  rigid  adherence  to 
specifications,  is  exceedingly  great.    The 
cost  of  maintaining  a  large  supervisory 
force  to  Insure  Implementation  of  effec- 
tive quality  assurance  procedures  is  also 
extremely  heavy.    The  cost  of  additional 
equipment,  tools,  and  facilities  to  verify 
the  soundness  of  work  performance  is 
also  high.    And  finally,  the  cost  of  a  re- 


duced productive  pace  or  delays  to  In- 
sure quality  workmanship  is  also  a  great 
burden.  But  to  our  Navy  and  our  naval 
commanders,  these  costs  are  as  neces- 
sary as  the  cost  of  national  defense. 
They  are  costs  which  private  shipyards 
are  not  generally  in  a  position  to  bear 
because  of  the  intense  competition  which 
presently  prevails  In  the  shipbuilding  In- 
dustry. Thus,  were  private  shipyards  to 
undertake  the  entire  spectrum  of  work 
on  naval  warships,  I  dare  say  that  the 
price  would  determine  the  quality  of 
work  since  the  lowest  bidder  Is  almost 
always  awarded  the  contract.  Under 
such  circumstances,  were  the  bulk  of 
naval  shipwork  allocated  to  private  ship- 
builders, we  would  be  guilty  of  trifiing 
with  the  lives  of  men  who  have  dedicated 
themselves  to  our  defense.  On  the  other 
hand,  If  private  shipbuilders  were  to  es- 
tablish quality  assurance  organizations 
and  Implement  quality  control  proce- 
dures equal  to  that  of  the  naval  ship- 
yards, it  is  probable  that  their  overhead 
would  rise  considerably,  thereby  reflect- 
ing a  truer  comparison  of  ship  repair 
costs  with  naval  shipyards. 

Naval  shipyards  are  complete  entities 
designed  and  developed  to  fulfill  military 
as  well  as  industrial  needs,  peacetime  as 
well  as  wartime  needs,  and  specialized 
as  well  as  general  needs.    They  cover 
large  areas  and  contain  a  diversity  of 
material,  equipment,  facilities  and  struc- 
tures.   They  are  forever  confronted  with 
ever-changing  types  of   work   and   are 
continually  pressed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  advance  of  technology  and  science. 
They  are  staffed  with  highly  skilled  ar- 
tisans, technicians,  engineers,  scientists, 
administrators  and  managers  to  enable 
our  naval  shipyard  to  effectively  handle 
every  phase  and  every  requirement  of 
our  progressive  Navy.    They  conduct  ex- 
perimental and  developmental  work  and 
complete  work  which  private  shipyards 
are  not  equipped  or  staffed  to  accom- 
plish.   In  short,  naval  shipyards  serve 
not  only  the  current  military  needs  of 
our  naval  forces   but  are  also  staffed, 
equipped  and  maintained  to  Immediately 
cope  with  any  emergency  or  mobiliza- 
tion needs.    Thus,  In  the  Korean  Inci- 
dent, the  Lebanon  landing,  and  the  Cu- 
ban  crisis,    our    naval   shipyards   were 
swiftly  mobilized  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  cope  with  the  expanded  requirements 
of  each  emergency.    Despite  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  maintaining  naval  ship- 
yards   as    firstline    mobilization    bases, 
both  our  Navy  and  our  Nation  have  good 
reason  to  appreciate  their  investment,  for 
the  naval  shipyard  system  has  proven 
many  times  over  Its  worth  In  terms  of 
national   prestige   and   power.    Private 
shipyards  can  111  afford  to  staff,  operate 
and  equip  their  plants  to  meet  the  mul- 
titudinous  needs    of    our    Navy.    Such 
profit-type    organizations    of    necessity 
must  limit  their  operations  or  specialize 
in  certain  areas  of  shipwork.    This  in 
turn  poses  considerable  problems  for  our 
Navy  in  the  attainment  of  quality  work 
in  the  time  allotted.    Therefore,  the  al- 
location of  the  bulk  or  all  of  naval  ship- 
work  would  almost  certainly  disrupt  fleet 
operational  schedules  and  require  enor- 
mous amounts  of  costly  planning,  coor- 
dination,   progressing    aiKl    Inspection 
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effort  which  would  increase  private  ship 
building  costs  greatly. 

The   attainment   of   optimum  opera! 
tional  and  material  readiness  are  watchj 
words  to  our  Navy,  and  especially  to  thi 
fleet  commanders.    No  other  condition^ 
I  believe,  stands  out  so  paramount  in  all 
activities  and  at  all  levels  of  our  navu 
organization.    The  retention  and  control 
of  naval  shipwork  in  naval  shipyards  as-» 
sures  our  naval  commanders  of  the  readj^ 
and  responsive  logistics  support  of  o\xi 
warships  at  any  time  and  any  condition] 
This   is   not   true   in  private  shipyards 
where  the  right  to  strike  can  and  ha^ 
been  rightfully  exercised.    Were  the  bulU 
of  naval  ship  repair  work  to  be  accom-* 
plished  by  private  shipyards,  the  chances 
are  indeed  great  that  labor  unions  woulq 
exercise  their  right  to  strike  to  attaint 
their  objectives.    The  monetary  cost  o^ 
these  strikes  would  be  enormous  but  an( 
even  greater  cost  to  our  country  wouldj 
be  the  reduced  operational  and  material 
readiness  of  our  fighting  forces.     This 
potential  problem  should  loom  very  large 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  advocate  the 
curtailment  or  elimination  of  naval  ship- 
yards for  it  can  cause  serious  and  detri- 
mental harm  to  the  security  and  welfare 
of  our  country. 

I  have  gone  to  great  lengths  to  dem- 
onstrate the  great  value  and  significance 
of  naval  shipyards  to  our  Navy.  I  have 
attempted  to  show  that  as  indispensa- 
ble instrximents  of  defense,  naval  ship- 
yards provide  responsive,  tidaptable,  ver- 
satile, and  reliable  support  to  our  naval 
forces  and  their  continued  retention  at 
maximum  operating  capacity  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  our  public  welfare. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  I  have 
tried  to  demonstrate  that  private  ship- 
yards are  primarily  instruments  of  com- 
merce and  that  they  operate  under  se- 
vere    restrictions     and     handicaps     as 
instnunents  of  defense.    Thus,  the  great 
differences  in  their  nature,  their  pur- 
pose, and  their  objectives  do  not  sup- 
port the   contention   that   naval   ship- 
yards are  in  competition  with  private 
shipyards.    Rather,  it  can  be  said  that : 
private  shipyards  in  their  legitimate  and  j 
mobilization  role  complement  the  efforts  i 
of  naval  shipyards  to  provide  responsive,  i 
adaptable,  versatile,  and  rehable  support  I 
to  our  Navy's  operating  forces.    If  those  ' 
who  seek  to  reduce  the  workload  of  or 
eliminate  naval  shipyards  entirely  could 
understand  the  proper  role  and  relation- 
ship of  both  naval  and  private  shipyards. 
I   am   confident   they  will   revise  their 
thinking  in  the  interest  of  our  Nation's 
security  and  welfare.  j 

And  now,  let  us  analyze  the  second  ' 
popular   notion   that  private   shipyards 
can  do  naval  shipwork  faster  and  cheap- 
er than  naval  shipyards. 

Since  the  Andersen  repKjrt  has  been 
heralded  by  many  detractors  of  the  naval 
shipyard  system  as  the  tablet  of  truth  ' 
which  proves  the  superior  performance 
of  private  shipyards  over  naval  ship- 
yards, I  shall  use  this  report  to  show  an 
equally  comparable  performance  on  the 
part  of  naval  shipyards.  Before  pro- 
ceeding, I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
the  Andersen  report  was  sponsored  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Navy's  Bureau  of  Ships  in  a  genuine 


effort  to  learn  more  about  the  compara- 
tive costs  of  private  and  naval  shipyards 
In  accomplishing  naval  shipwork.  To 
my  mind,  such  a  step  on  the  part  of  a 
Grovemment  agency  in  sponsoring  an  un- 
biased study  which  may  be  subject  to 
cosiderable  public  scrutiny  and  criticism 
Is  Indeed  commendable.  The  report,  to- 
gether with  other  programs,  plans,  and 
procedures,  exemplifies  the  sincere  and 
determined  effort  of  our  Navy  to  make 
every  cent  in  the  dollar  count  for  the 
American  taxpayer  while  at  the  .same 
time  provide  for  the  strongest  defense  of 
our  country. 

Although  the  Andersen  report  is  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  the  most  complete 
and  comprehensive  study  of  costs  be- 
tween private  shipyards  and  naval  ship- 
yards and  has  revealed  certain  potential 
areas  for  improvement  in  the  naval 
shipyard  system.  I  do  not  consider  that 
it  has  proven  that  private  shipyards  can 
perform  naval  shipwork  cheaper  than 
naval  shipyards. 

The  general  conclusions  of  the  Ander- 
sen report  are  as  follows: 

First.  Certain  private  shipyards  per- 
form new  construction  work  at  less  cost 
to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Second.  Conversion,  repair  and  alter- 
ation costs  are  roughly  equal. 

Third.  The  two  principal  factors  con- 
tributing to  higher  overhead  costs  in 
naval  shipyards  are  higher  fringe  bene- 
fits and  more  indirect  salai-y  or  wage 
personnel  per  nonsupervisory  hourly 
worker  in  production  shops. 

The  Andersen  report,  however,  shows 
that  ships  in  the  repair  category  were 
completed  3  days  faster  in  naval  ship- 
yards than  in  private  shipyards.  Fur- 
ther, in  a  sample  of  175  ships,  it  was 
found  that  ships  overhauled  by  naval 
shipyards  operated  21.3  months  before 
being  overhauled  again  while  those  over- 
hauled by  private  shipyards  operated 
only  20.1  months.  The  difference  of  1.1 
percent  in  operating  time  means  that 
our  Navy  would  have  to  have  at  least 
2  more  ships  in  order  to  have  an  equal 
number  available  to  our  forces  afioat  if 
all  175  were  overhauled  at  private  yards. 
This  greater  longevity  of  naval  shipyard 
overhauls  must  curely  indicate  the  great- 
er emphasis  and  attention  placed  on 
high  caliber  and  high  quality  workman- 
ship by  our  Navy.  The  value  of  placing 
warships  in  the  most  durable  and  last- 
ing condition  can  only  be  fully  appre- 
ciated by  the  men  who  sail  these  ohlps 
and  whose  lives  depend  upon  how  effec- 
tively they  function. 

Now  that  we  have  disposed  of  the 
claim  that  private  shipyards  can  do  na- 
val shipwork  faster  than  naval  ship- 
yards, let  us  evaluate  whether  they  can 
do  naval  shipwork  cheaper.  At  the  out- 
set. I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  in 
considering  the  question  of  cost,  the  An- 
dersen report  makes  absolutely  no  allow- 
ance for  the  various  costly,  intangible, 
but  highly  essential  elements  involved  In 
maintaining  naval  shipyards  In  a  con- 
stant state  of  readiness  as  an  indispensa- 
ble arm  of  our  naval  service.  The  neglect 
of  these  all-Important  elements  which  I 
enumerated  in  my  discussion  on  the  al- 
leged competition  of  naval  shipyards  ob- 
viates the  validity  of  any  conclusions 


contained  In  the  Andersen  report  since 
the  foimdation  of  the  study  is  btised  only 
on  comparability  of  work  but  ignores 
comparability  of  purpose  and  objectives. 
Even  in  the  area  of  comparability  of 
work,  the  Andersen  report  admits  great 
difficulty  in  developing  samples  of  com- 
parable work  and  in  the  ship  repair  area 
was  unable  to  do  so  at  all.  In  order  to 
present  my  analysis  in  an  orderly  and 
logical  manner  I  will  develop  this  im- 
portant point  in  its  proper  context  later. 
In  taking  issue  with  the  conclusions 
of  the  Andersen  report,  that  private 
shipyards  can  perform  work  cheaper 
than  naval  shipyards  when  taken  as  an 
average.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
other  experts  have  noted : 

First.  An  extremely  large  depreciation 
allowance  was  added  to  new  construc- 
tion and  conversion  costs  for  naval  ship- 
yards. Since  the  practice  of  accruals  for 
depreciation  is  not  followed  by  naval 
shipyards,  it  is  incorrect  to  charge  on 
the  basis  of  overstated  expenditures  more 
than  was  actually  provided.  Further- 
more, funds  to  partially  allay  actual  de- 
preciation in  many  instances  are  includ- 
ed in  normal  shipyard  operating  costs. 
This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  naval 
shipyards  expended,  during  the  period 
of  the  study.  12  cents  more  per  produc- 
tive hour  for  plant  maintenance  than 
private  shipyards. 

Second.  The  cost  of  doing  business 
with  private  shipyards  in  new  construc- 
tion and  conversion  work  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  adjustment  of  charges 
while  similar  functions  performed  by 
military  personnel  at  naval  shipyards 
were  charged.  Additional  costs  in  pre- 
paring commercial  procurement  requests, 
holding  bidder  conferences,  auditing 
prospective  contractors'  financial  condi- 
tion, and  awarding  of  negotiating  con- 
tracts were  some  of  the  charges  excluded. 
Third.  The  deductions  from  private 
shipyards'  new  construction  and  conver- 
sion cost  for  Federal  income  tax  were 
based  on  profit  and  losses  on  specific 
ships  included  In  the  study  sample.  This 
is  completely  unrealistic  since  taxes  are 
based  on  the  overall  annual  profits  and 
losses — as  well  as  deductions  tmd  other 
"tax  shelters" — of  the  private  shipyard 
and  not  on  a  specific  ship  or  group  of 
ships. 

Fourth.  An  inordinate  charge  was 
added  to  the  cost  of  naval  shipyards  for 
interest  on  invested  capital  without  tak- 
ing into  account  the  fair  market  value 
of  our  naval  shipyards  and  without  con- 
sidering whether  they  will  ever  be  dis- 
posed of. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  establish  a  valid 
basis  for  recomputing  all  of  the  adjust- 
ments which  have  been  contested,  we 
consider  it  fair  and  reasonable  to  reduce 
depreciation  charges  to  27  percent  of  the 
amount  used  in  the  Andersen  report  and 
to  eliminate  the  interest  on  invested 
capital. 

Taking  just  these  two  factors  into  con- 
sideration, there  are  naval  experts  who 
find  that  the  private  shipyards  purported 
cost  advantage  for  new  construction 
work  has  been  whittled  down  as  follows : 
First.  For  the  598  class  of  nuclear  at- 
tack submarines  from  15.2  percent  to 
10.9  percent. 
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Second.  For  the  598  class  of  Polaris 
submarines  from  20.3  percent  to  16.9  per- 
cent. 

Third.  For  the  DLO-Q  Coontz  class 
guided-mlsslle  frigate  from  18.7  to  13.6 
percent. 

Fourth.  And  for  the  CVA-59  class  of 
supercarrier  from  29  to  24.2  percent. 

Let  us  now  consider  another  area  of 
adjustment  which  I  feel  will  bring  the 
costs  of  private  shipyards  and  naval 
shipyards  into  closer  and  sharper  focus. 
As  repeatedly  emphasized  in  the  Ander- 
sen reiport,  the  fringe  benefits  paid  by 
naval  shipyards  constitute  a  significant- 
ly large  overhead  burden.  Such  benefits 
as  annual  leave,  sick  leave,  holidays,  jury 
duty  and  military  leave  boost  naval  ship- 
yard costs,  based  on  overall  averages,  to 
$1.29  per  direct  labor  hour  as  compared 
to  $0.84  for  private  shipyards;  a  big  dif- 
ference of  $0.45  per  direct  labor  hour. 
For  new  construction  work  the  difference 
is  $0.57  per  hour,  which,  In  the  construc- 
tion of  a  Polaris  submarine,  penalizes 
naval  shipyards  by  over  $3  million. 

If  we  again  make  an  adjustment  for 
fringe  benefits  to  reflect  a  truer  and  more 
accurate  statistical  picture  by  combin- 
ing this  fringe  benefit  adjustment  with 
the  adjustments  for  depreciation  and  in- 
terest on  invested  capital,  naval  experts 
find  that  the  cost  advantage  of  private 
shipyards  have  been  pared  as  follows : 

First.  For  the  598  class  of  nuclear 
attack  submarines  from  15.2  to  4.5  per- 
cent 

Second.  For  the  598  class  of  Polaris 
submarines  from  20.3  to  10.8  percent. 

Third.  For  the  DLG-9  Coontz  class 
gulded-misslle  frigate  from  18.7  to  8.2 
percent. 

Fourth.  And  for  the  CVA-59  class  of 
supercarrier  from  29  to  17.2  percent. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  note  that 
naval  shipyard  fringe  and  other  person- 
nel measures  and  benefits  are  the  result 
of  legislation  which  you  and  I  have  sup- 
ported In  the  past.  These  fringe  bene- 
fits, as  well  as  other  measures  which  we 
have  enacted  into  law,  represent  addi- 
tional costs  to  our  Federal  agencies.  But 
I  know  full  well  that  we  knew  within  our 
conscience  why  we  made  these  laws  and 
what  their  price  would  be.  We  knew 
that  any  advancement  of  himian  welfare, 
human  dignity  and  human  rights  was 
well  worth  the  price  and  that  as  the  Na- 
tion's largest  employer,  we  should  and 
must  establish  a  shining  example  for  the 
Nation's  industries  to  follow.  And  we 
also  knew  that  what  we  strive  for  is  not 
work  accomplished  at  the  cheapest  price 
through  the  exploitation  of  people,  the 
endangering  of  lives,  and  the  neglect  of 
human  rights,  but  the  safeguarding  and 
enhancement  of  our  Nation's  welfare 
through  the  effective  use  and  motivation 
of  the  American  workingman.  I  hope 
we  will  continue  to  motivate  greater 
worker  productivity  and  satisfaction 
with  such  incentives  as  fringe  benefits 
but  I  also  hope  that  we  will  realize  that 
the  higher  cost  of  naval  shipyard  op- 
erations are  due  In  some  degree  to  our 
actions. 

And  now,  let  us  turn  to  the  contention 
I  previously  made:  That  the  Andersen 
report  makes  no  allowance  for  the  vari- 
ous costly,  intangible,  but  highly  essen- 


tial elements  Involved  in  maintaining 
naval  shipyards  In  a  constant  state  of 
readiness  as  an  indispensable  arm  of  our 
naval  service.  I  do  not  propose  to  make 
any  further  statistical  adjustments  based 
on  the  above  factor  to  the  cost  advan- 
tages provided  by  the  Andersen  report 
to  private  shipyards  because  I  feel  the 
pendulum  of  cost  advantage  would  swing 
so  far  in  favor  of  naval  shipyards  that 
it  would  precipitate  another  lengthy  de- 
bate. However,  to  refresh  our  memories, 
please  permit  me  to  summarize  again  the 
reasons  why  naval  shipyards  are  vitally 
essential  to  the  military  effort  of  our 
Navy. 

First.  Naval  yards  are  inseparably  a 
part  of  our  naval  forces  afioat  and  like 
the  warships  of  our  fieet  must  respond 
Immediately  and  completely  to  the  needs 
of  our  naval  commanders — and  the  late 
experience  of  Lebanon,  Taiwan,  and 
Cuba  clearly  show  they  do. 

Second.  They  form  an  integral  part  of 
our  Navy's  Shore  Establishment  organi- 
zation which  is  tightly  knitted  and  co- 
ordinated with  other  naval  activities  to 
provide  our  naval  forces  with  optimimi 
logistics  support. 

Third.  They  are  an  essential  part  of 
our  strategically  dispersed  naval  base 
complex  which  provides  facilities  and  a 
community  focal  point  for  our  men  of  the 
sea. 

Fourth.  They  are  staffed  with  highly 
experienced  and  hard  to  recruit  artisans, 
engineers,  technicians,  and  administra- 
tors who  are  trained  and  inculcated  with 
the  need  for  quality  and  precision  work 
to  ensure  the  Integrity  of  our  warships 
and  safety  of  our  sailors. 

Fifth.  They  are  fully  developed,  equip- 
ped, staffed  and  stocked  to  fulfill  the 
wide  range  of  complicated  technical  re- 
quirements of  our  forces  afioat  from  de- 
velopment to  new  construction  to  repair 
and  overhaul  of  warships.  As  such  they 
form  our  Navy's  primary  mobilization 
base  which  can  expand  overnight  with  a 
minimum  of  effort  and  difficulty. 

Sixth.  They  are  spared  the  crippling 
blow  of  labor  strikes  but  recognize  the 
need  for  increased  worker  satisfaction 
and  productivity  through  excellent  fringe 
benefits,  enlightened  personnel  practices, 
and  so  forth. 

Thus,  in  all  ways,  our  naval  shipyards 
are  oriented  and  directed  to  the  vital 
considerations  of  safety  and  prepared- 
ness— to  our  Nation,  to  our  ships,  to  our 
sailors  and  to  our  shipyard  civilians. 
Unlike  that  of  private  shipyards  whose 
basic  motivation  is  profit,  their  Incentive 
Is  that  of  serving  the  fleet  and  keeping 
It  fit  to  fight.  Place  private  shipyards 
In  the  position  of  serving  the  fleet  and 
keeping  it  fit  to  fight,  make  shipyards 
follow  the  same  rules  and  regulations  re- 
quired of  naval  shipyards ;  devise  a  truly 
comparable  military-industrial  organi- 
zational complex  and  you  will  find 
private  shipbuilding  costs  soar  much 
higher  than  their  present  claims. 

In  all  seriousness,  and  in  conclusion, 
I  would  like  to  stress  that  I,  too,  am  a 
firm  and  stanch  believer  in  the  time- 
tested  concept  that  government  should 
not  compete  with  private  industry. 
Likewise,  I  am  equally  firm  in  my  belief 
that  private  Industry  should  not  com- 


pete with  government  In  those  areas 
wherein  the  public  security  and  welfare 
will  be  threatened  or  jeopardized.  Th^s 
is  the  case  where  private  shipyards  are 
vigorously  and  relentlessly  attempting 
to  secure  a  majority  of  naval  shipwork 
and  to  curtail  or  eliminate  the  opera- 
tions of  our  naval  shipyards.  If  private 
shipyards  are  successful  in  obtaining 
the  lions  share  of  naval  shipwork, 
then  I  assure  you  that  we  are  spelling 
the  beginning  of  the  doom  of  the  crucial 
and  successful  naval  shipyard  system. 
Can  we  afford  to  take  this  chance  in  this 
era  of  nuclear  and  missile  warfare  when 
we  may  have  only  one  chance  and  only 
one  fieeting  moment  of  time  to  deter  any 
act  of  aggression?  I  fervently  maintain 
we  cannot  for  if  we  do  so,  we  are  remiss 
in  our  duty  and  we  stand  guilty  of  gam- 
bling with  the  security  and  welfare  of 
our  free  Nation.  Cut  off  our  naval  ship- 
yards as  an  indispensable  arm  of  our 
naval  service  and  you  destroy  to  a  large 
extent  the  effectiveness,  the  efficiency, 
and  the  strength  of  a  well  balanced,  dy- 
namic, fighting  organization.  Replace 
naval  shipyards  with  private  shipyards 
and  you  substitute  something  which  can 
never  feel  or  be  totally  responsive  to  the 
manifold  needs  of  our  fighting  Navy. 

Today,  as  In  the  past,  "the  price  of  lib- 
erty is  eternal  vigilance."  Let  us  have 
the  wisdom,  the  foresight  and  the  moral 
determination  to  know  fully  within  our 
hearts  and  conscience  that  the  price  we 
pay  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  naval 
shipyard  system  is  eternal  vigilance 
which  can  never  be  reduced  to  account- 
ing and  statistical  comparisons  of  costs. 
Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  wish  to  pay 
a  tribute  to  my  many  friends  of  the  Pearl 
Harbor  Naval  Shipyard.  The  prepar- 
ation of  the  foregoing  remarks  would 
not  have  been  possible  were  it  not  for  the 
many  hours  spent  by  the  men  at  Pearl 
Harbor  In  assisting  me  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  speech.  I  wish  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  a  very  dear  friend,  Mr.  Philip 
T.  8.  Ho,  a  valued  member  of  the  Pearl 
Harbor  Naval  Shipyard  staff,  who  took 
a  special  leave  of  absence  to  assist  me  In 
the  compilation  of  the  facts  and  figures. 
I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  ex- 
tending to  them  my  special  and  very 
sincere  salute. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  warmly  commend  my  good 
friend,  the  able  and  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Hawaii  for  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  one  of  the  most  well -prepared 
and  convincing  arguments  in  defense  of 
our  naval  shipyards  I  have  yet  heard. 

For  some  years  now,  wealthy  and  pow- 
erful Interests  have  been  trying  to  un- 
dermine the  image  of  this  Nation's  naval 
shipyards.  Their  Intent  Is  the  gradual 
downgrading  of  the  naval  shipyards, 
with  a  long-range  objective  of  having  the 
public  shipyards  completely  shut  down. 
Mr.  President.  I  say  we  cannot  let  this 
happen.  The  naval  shipyards  have  been 
intimately  Involved  in  the  security  of 
America  since  the  first  man-of-war  to 
carry  this  country's  flag,  the  Ranger. 
slid  down  the  ways  at  the  Portsmouth, 
N.H.,  Naval  Shipyard. 

Like  many  other  phases  of  our  security 
system,  naval  shipyards  are  taken  for 
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granted  In  time  of  peace.  But.  Mr.  Preall- 
dent,  let  us  not  forget  that  In  times  0f 
conflict — when  the  dollar  sign  Is  for- 
gotten and  the  cry  is  "Give  us  ships!' -J- 
the  naval  shipyards  are  ready  and  able 
to  give  us  ships  They  have  proven  this 
time  and  again,  and.  God  forbid,  should 
another  great  conflict  break  upon  us.  We 
must  have  these  installations  ready 4- 
just  as  we  must  have  our  Armed  Forcis 
and  our  weaponry  ready.  T 

We  hear  over  and  over  about  the  coit 
differential  on  construction,  conversion, 
repair  and  alterations  between  ships  ait 
naval  and  private  shipyards.  Prom  my 
studies,  there  Is  little,  if  any,  substantia- 
tion to  the  charges  of  a  wide  disparity  ui 
cost.  Figures  can  be  made  to  tell  manjr 
different  stories.  Let  us  look  again  ^t 
the  Andersen  report,  of  which  the  juniot 
Senator  from  Hawaii  spoke  earlier. 

In  the  field  of  new  construction,  the 
report  compared  14  ships  built  at  flv^ 
private  shipyards  with  10  constructed  at 
naval  yards.  Of  the  14  ships  built  by  tht 
private  yards.  5  were  constructed  at 
a  loss.  And.  now,  I  quote  from  the  re- 
port: 

n  the  Navy  had  paid  for  three  of  the8# 
ships  on  the  basis  of  contractor's  costs,  tht 
average  coet  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
would  have  been  practically  the  same  a« 
the  average  for  two  ships  of  the  same  clas« 
built  at  a  naval  shipyard. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  mean  to 
Imply  that  these  ships  were  built  at  ti 
loss  Intentionally  to  bring  down  the  aver-t 
age  cost  for  the  public  yards,  but  I  dd 
want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  naval 
yards  cannot  build  a  ship  at  a  loss.  They 
are  built  at  contractor's  costs.  I  submit 
this  is  a  perfect  case  of  trying  to  compare) 
apples  with  oranges — you  may  be  deal- 
ing with  equal  numbers,  but  you  just 
cannot  compare  them. 

As  to  conversions,  the  Andersen  report 
went  to  the  guided  missile  carrier  pro- 
gram, the  only  one  involving  both  private 
and  naval  yards  during  the  period  of  the 
study.  The  differential  In  cost  was  a 
mere  1.2  percent,  based  on  cost  to  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Again  to  quote 
the  report: 
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Here  is  what  the  Andersen  report  said 
about  ship  alterations: 

Based  on  comparisons  for  149  occurrences 
of  28  different  ship  alterations,  it  appears 
that  there  were  no  significant  differences 
between  naval  and  private  shipyard  costs. 

The  report  concludes  that  what  dif- 
ferential in  costs  does  exist  is  due  to 
higher  overhead  costs  at  naval  shipyards. 
And  the  two  principal  factors  leading  to 

this  are  Indirect  salaries  and  wages 

including  military  pay  and  allowances — 
and  fringe  benefits  to  naval  shipyard 
workers.  These  factors  can  hardly  be 
blamed  upon  poor  management  practices 
or  lack  of  ability  among  the  workers  at 
the  naval  shipyards. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  Indeed  a  dif- 
ferential built  into  the  operation  of  our 
naval  shipyards.  This  differential  i^  the 
security  and  well-being  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  naval 
shipyards  are  there,  keeping  the  "eter- 
nal vigilance"  of  which  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  SDOke. 

If  our  security  is  to  be  maintained,  the 
naval  shipyards  must  be  kept  In  a  state 
of  readiness — always. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
able  and  well -reasoned  remarks  of  the 
distingxiished  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
iNOUYEl  and  at  the  same  time  to  con- 
gratulate him  for  his  fine  and  timely 
speech. 

Mr.  mOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  for  his  valuable  contribution 
to  the  discussion.  I  express  my  gratitude 
to  him  for  his  kind  remarks. 


since  the  percentage  differentials  are 
small  and  the  adjustments  reciulred  to  estab- 
lish compMirablllty  were  both  large  and  un- 
usiial.  we  can  reach  no  conclusion  with  re- 
spect to  the  relative  costs  of  these  conver- 
sions. 

In  the  field  of  ship  repairs,  the  report 
concluded : 

We  found  In  our  study  that  It  was  not 
possible  to  establish  reasonably  comparable 
work  performed  on  speeifle  ships  for  either 
a  total  ship  overhaul  or  specific  work  items. 

So  the  report  used  for  comparison  a 
group  of  work  items  on  underwater  hull 
overhaul,  admitting:  I 

The  costs  of  the  group  of  items  are  not  ' 
reasonably    comparable    on    a    shlp-by-ahlp 
basis.  I 

But  even  using  this  Incomplete  method  ' 
of  comparison,  the  report  indicated  the 
costs  to  the  Department  of  Defense  at 
private  yards  was  only  3.4  percent  lower 
than  at  naval  shipyards. 


POSSIBLE  SALE  OF  SURPLUS  WHEAT 
TO  IRON  CURTAIN  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  another 
burning  issue  has  now  come  before  the 
people  of  our  country.  Following  so 
closely  on  the  heels  of  ratification  of  the 
test  ban  treaty,  it  might  appear  that 
there  was  some  connection.  Actually, 
there  is  none;  and  there  should  not  be 
any.  The  situation  in  the  Soviet  Union 
which  produced  the  shortage  of  bread, 
flour,  and  wheat  predated  the  negotia- 
tion and  signing  of  the  treaty.  The 
possible  sale  by  the  United  States  of 
surplus  wheat  to  Iron  Curtain  countries 
would  have  come  up  regardless  of  the 
outcome  of  the  test  ban  treaty. 

What  puzzles  many  Americans  is  the 
manner  in  which  this  Issue  has  arisen: 
by  its  suddenness,  following  the  return 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  his 
trip  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  his 
statement  that  there  was  no  apparent 
Interest  there  In  purchasing  our  excess 
agricultural  commodities;  the  Canadian 
wheat  sale  to  Russia  amounting  to  $500 
million;    the    publicity    releases    about 
frrain  brokers  from  the   United  States 
talking  with   Soviet   Union    traders   in 
Ottawa;  the  news  about  a  certain  gen- 
tleman from   Minneapolis,   having   the 
right  political  connections  but  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  grain  business,  trying  to  ar- 
range a  fee  for  setting  up  the  talks ;  and 
then  a  statement  by  the  head  of  the  So- 
viet wheat  delegation  yesterday  to  the 


effect  that  Russia  is  not  interested  in 
buying  U.S.  surplus  wheat. 

Meanwhile,  all  sorts  of  conjectures 
have  arisen  in  Washington.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  says  that  he  has  the 
power  to  change  our  policy  regarding 
trade  with  Iron  Curtain  countries  in 
the  matter  of  surplus  wheat.  But  be- 
cause of  a  congressional  declaration  of 
policy  appearing  in  a  preamble  to  the 
Food  and  Agricultural  Act  of  1961,  the 
administration  is  trying  to  obtain  an  In- 
formal consensus  from  key  committees 
of  Congress  of  what  modification  of  our 
policy  there  should  be.  The  President  is 
reported  to  have  been  on  the  point  of 
making  a  decision  within  72  hours.  Now 
the  reports  are  that  the  decision  is  in- 
definitely postponed. 

All  of  this  indecision  by  the  adminis- 
tration has  played  havoc  with  the  grain 
market — not  only  wheat  futures  but  feed 
grains  and  soybeans,  as  well.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  one  of  the  large  grain  brokers 
dropped  its  bid  on  soybeans  by  4  cents  a 
bushel  yesterday  Immediately  following 
the  statement  by  the  Soviet  wheat  nego- 
tiator. Some  people  have  made  a  lot  of 
money:  others  have  lost  a  lot  of  money. 
One  wonders  whether  there  Is  any  con- 
nection between  the  news  and  publicity 
releases  and  the  profits  that  have  been 
made.  I  think  this  should  be  Investi- 
gated. 

This  confusing  picture  was  best 
summed  up  In  the  New  York  Times  of 
October  3.    It  noted — and  I  quote; 

The  administration's  difficulty  in  deciding 
whether  to  sell  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union 
was  matched  tonight  by  the  Russians'  diffi- 
culty in  deciding  whether  they  really  want 
it.  A  flurry  of  statements  from  all  sides  lert 
the  impression  that  the  Russians  were  prob- 
ably stiU  in  the  market— but  not  neces- 
sarily— and  that  President  Kennedy  would 
probably  approve  the  sale — but  not  neces- 
sarily. 

Regardless,  the  proposed  sale — various- 
ly estimated  at  110  million  bushels  for 
$250  million— at  first  sight  seems  to  pro- 
vide simple  answers,  hardly  worthy  of  a 
controversy:  It  would,  so  it  Is  said,  help 
with  our  growing  balance-of-payments 
deflclt;  It  would  help  reduce  our  1.2  bll- 
Uon- bushel  surplus  stockpile  of  wheat 

But  let  there  be  no  mistake  about  It, 
Mr.  President,  there  is  more  Involved 
here  than  that  alone.  Like  a  pebble 
tossed  Into  a  still  pond,  the  swirling 
ripples  of  this  proposal  spread  far  be- 
yond the  pebbled  dollar  figure. 

In  his  remarks  appearing  on  page 
18545  of  the  Congressional  Record  of 
October  2,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  placed  his 
finger  on  the  crux  of  the  matter. 

He  said: 

There  may  lie  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
sons for  a  change  in  our  total  trade  policies 
with  respect  to  Russia  and  the  Communist- 
dominated  countries.  I  can  see  from  such 
information  that  I  have  that  some  changes 
could  be  made.  It  may  be  that  limited 
trade  would  be  helpful  to  the  economy  of 
our  country  and  not  in  derogaUon  of  our 
national  security.  But  if  that  is  correct.  I 
believe  the  administration  would  be  on  firm- 
er ground  if,  before  embarking  on  a  new 
course,    It    would    review    o\ir    entire    trade 
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policy  and  that  of  our  allies  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  present  its  conclusions  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress.  If 
the  Congress  should  indicate  its  approval 
of  a  ctmnge  in  trade  policy,  it  would  be  very 
helpful  to  the  executive  branch,  and  to  a 
definition  of  our  trade  policy  and  its  ef- 
fect upon  our  domestic  and  foreign  policy. 
Even  if  the  Congress  did  not  concur  wholly, 
the  President,  unless  actually  prohibited, 
would  have  the  authority  to  make  such  de- 
cisions as  he  might  consider  to  be  in  the 
national  interest,  and  he  would  be  but- 
tressed by  the  fact  that  he  had  presented 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Nation  the  rea- 
sons which  he  felt  demanded  a  change  In 
our  trade  policy. 

Mr.  President,  therein  lies  the  grain 
of  the  problem.  The  mere  fact  that 
this  sale  proposal  has  entered  the  pub- 
lic domain  through  the  columns  of  space 
devoted  to  It  in  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  and  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  words  on  television  and  radio, 
clearly  imderscores  the  possibility  that 
the  direction  of  our  foreign  policy  could 
be  changing.  The  discussions  will  leave 
their  imprints  on  this  policy  for  some 
time.  Masked  beneath  is  the  effect  on 
our  farm  program. 

The  mere  fact  that  we  are  willing  to 
enter  into  trade  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  indicates  that  a  new  front 
has  been  opened  in  our  thinking.  But 
we  must  avoid  the  euphoria  of  falling 
into  the  belief  that  such  a  sale  portends 
vast  new  vistas  of  trade  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  This  Is  not  true.  The  So- 
viets will  trade  only  when  it  serves  a 
purpose;  this  proposal,  it  must  be  em- 
phasized, probably  Is  only  a  one-shot 
deal  since  the  Soviet  Union's  serious 
crop  failure  has  placed  it,  as  Premier 
Khrushchev  said,  in  a  "difficult  posi- 
tion." 

It  cannot  be  overlooked  that  Khru- 
shchev has  obtained  Canadian  wheat  to 
offset  his  shortage  at  home.  The  Wash- 
ington Post  of  October  3  reported  that 
West  Germany  has  agreed  to  sell  300.000 
tons  of  flour  to  the  Soviet  Union;  that 
Italy  will  sell  40.000  tons;  and  that 
France  has  signed  an  agreement  to  sell 
80,000  tons. 

However,  so  much  attention  has  been 
and  is  being  centered  on  the  new  trade 
avenues  with  Russia  that  we  are  over- 
looking the  most  obvious  markets  of  the 
free  world. 

It  is  time  that  we  regrasped  the  Initia- 
tive in  setting  the  pace  and  direction 
for  expanded  trade  with  the  free  world; 
all  the  factors  appear  to  be  in  our  favor 
at  this  moment.  All  we  need  to  do  is  to 
awaken  to  where  we  want  to  go;  at  this 
crossroad  in  our  economic  life,  it  need 
not  necessarily  be  In  the  direction  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  issue  is  no  longer  theoretical;  It 
Is  an  actuality,  born  of  a  wheat  sale 
which  can  be  summed  up  as  a  policy  in 
search  of  a  direction. 

Because  this  new  situation  is  more 
than  the  sum  of  Its  specific  parts,  we 
must  reexamine  our  agricultural  phi- 
losophy In  order  to  forge  our  many  eco- 
nomic Interests  Into  one  common  policy. 
The  only  way  to  preserve  our  economic 
advantage  Is  to  have  this  commonness 


of  purpose;  If  we  do  not.  we  will  find 
ourselves  in  an  oasis  of  mirages  in  the 
years  to  come. 

The  New  York  Times,  in  an  editorial 
published  on  September  18,  at  the  time 
of  the  Canadian  transaction,  very  ably 
pointed  the  way.    It  said: 

But  Washington  can  make  constructive  use 
of  the  sale  of  wheat  by  Canada.  We  will 
directly  benefit  from  Russian  sales  of  gold, 
which  will  mean  less  pressure  on  our  own 
gold  stock.  The  Indirect  benefits,  however, 
are  incalculable. 

With  Western  Exirope  short  of  grain,  the 
United  States  is  now  in  a  position  to  dis- 
pose of  a  major  part  of  omi  own  surplus, 
which  has  been  so  expensive  and  seemingly 
so  permanent  a  burden.  Our  aim  should 
not  be  to  make  a  quick  killing  simply  to 
Improve  our  balance  of  payments.  Rather, 
we  now  have  the  bargaining  jxjwer  to  per- 
suade the  E\iropean  Economic  Community 
to  abandon  its  effort  to  achieve  self-suffi- 
ciency in  agriculture  by  Increasing  its  pro- 
tectionist poUcies. 

To  accomplish  this  end,  the  United  States 
must  be  prepared  to  turn  away  from  our  own 
artificially  high  agricultural  price  supports. 
The  support  program  has  given  the  Com- 
mon Market  an  excuse  to  reject  the  Ameri- 
can demand  for  a  more  liberal  European 
attitude.  Moreover,  our  huge  and  continu- 
ing surpluses  have  served  as  a  deterrent 
against  change,  for  there  seemed  no  rational 
way  to  reduce  them.  But  the  administra- 
tion now  has  an  opportunity  to  adopt  more 
fiexible  policies,  geared  to  the  new  condi- 
tions, that  will  encourage  an  expansion  In 
foreign  trade. 

The  Times  went  on  to  say: 

If  persistent  agricultural  failure  is  the 
AchUles"  heel  of  the  Soviet  economy,  the 
United  States  has  never  been  able  to  exploit 
the  Herculean  strength  of  our  own  capacity 
to  produce  on  the  farms. 

Eliot  Janeway,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate,  In  a  percep- 
tive article  appearing  in  the  Evening 
Star  of  September  30.  was  probably  a  lit- 
tle more  blunt.  Speaking  of  the  Ca- 
nsidian  wheat  deal.  Mr.  Janeway  com- 
mented: 

Economically.  It's  adding  up  to  a  bailout 
for  Canada,  and  to  a  bonanza  for  the  grain 
and  shipping  markets.  But.  politically.  It 
looks  more  like  a  coup  for  Russia.  In  terms 
of  guidelines  and  peril  points  for  national 
policy,  the  United  States  needs  the  bailout 
and  wants  the  bonanza,  and  there's  a  very 
specific  re€ieon  why  we  should  be  able  to 
trade  it  out  for  ourselves  without  inviting 
Russia  to  score  another  political  coup  at  ovir 
expense. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

The  reason  is  that  the  entire  European 
land  mass  seems  to  have  suffered  a  wheat 
crop  failure  this  year,  while  nature  has  been 
bountiful  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Theorizing  apart,  no  one  knows  how  severe 
the  failure  may  have  been  within  Russia  it- 
self; how  much  of  a  reserve  she  may  have; 
OT  how  much  of  her  present  purchases  are 
really  scheduled  not  for  her  own  Internal 
use  but  instead  for  resale  throughout  free 
Exirope  and  for  rationing  and  political  bribery 
among  the  satellites. 

Then  followed  the  heart  of  the  entire 
question : 

We  don't  need  Russia  to  get  In  between  us 
and  our  allies  and  friends  in  free  Europe,  and 
to  resell  our  premium  commodities  to  them 


for  their  good  money  when  they  are  our 
creditors.  It  is  to  the  mutual  intwest  of  all 
In  the  Atlantic  community  for  us  to  earn 
more  by  direct  sales  to  Europe.  No  doubt 
about  It,  free  Europe  needs  wheat,  and  it 
has  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  True,  Russia 
will  offer  to  pay  us  in  gold,  which  we  badly 
need,  but  so  will  Eiuxipe. 

There,  Mr.  President,  is^e  path  to 
pursue.  We  can  act  now  to  channel 
wheat  and  other  grain  to  Euroi>e  and 
other  free  world  nations,  and  thus  bet- 
ter our  position  in  the  years  to  come. 
A  one-shot  deal  with  Russia  vrtll  not 
do  this,  and  should  only  be  used  after 
the  possibility  of  increased  wheat  sales 
to  Western  Europe  and  our  other  allies 
has  been  exhaiisted. 
We  hold  the  aces.  Let  us  see  why. 
The  U.S.  wheat  supply,  according  to 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1963-64  marketing 
season  was  estimated  at  2,328  million 
bushels,  4  percent  below  the  1962-63  sup- 
ply. Canada's  supply  is  placed  at  1,185 
million  bushels,  an  all  time  record.  This 
provides  about  800  million  bushels  above 
needs  for  domestic  use  and  for  carry- 
over. Australia's  mid -year  wheat  stocks 
were  estimated  at  150  million  bushels. 

Argentina  was  the  only  one  of  the  four 
major  producing  countries  to  show  re- 
duced wheat  stocks— 85  million  bushels. 
Although  slightly  above  the  total  a  year 
earlier,  stocks  were  well  below  average 
on  July  1. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  wheat  import  requirements 
are  showing  up  unexpectedly  large.  The 
Soviet  Union's  poor  crop  is  reflected  In 
the  commitments  to  buy  large  quantities 
in  both  Canada  and  Australia.  The  239- 
million-bushel  purchase  from  Canada  by 
Russia  will  deplete  Canada's  stocks  and 
will  fairly  well  put  her  out  of  competi- 
tion In  world  markets  for  this  year,  at 
least.  Another  contract  has  been  agreed 
upon,  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Australia,  for  wheat  and  flour  totaling  at 
least  58  million  bushels,  with  an  option 
to  buy  an  additional  6  million.  In  view 
of  Australia's  continued  commitments  to 
mainland  China,  she  is  fairly  well  out  of 
the  picture. 

The  New  York  Times,  in  an  article 
published  on  September  17.  reported  that 
Canada  has  notified  some  customers  that 
she  cannot  fulfill  all  her  wheat  commit- 
ments. 

So  with  the  three  major  competitors 
sorely  pressed  to  meet  their  own  com- 
mitments, other  nations  must  turn  to  the 
United  States. 

Instead  of  the  May  wheat  referendum 
defeat's  contributing  to  "chaos  in  world 
markets,"  as  Mr.  Freeman  forecast  ear- 
lier this  year,  the  United  States  has  been 
placed  in  a  position  of  strength.  And 
since  overplanting  is  not  to  be  the  case, 
also  despite  predictions  from  oflQcials, 
we  have  a  golden  opportunity  to  rid  our- 
selves of  much  of  our  surplus. 

The  economic  research  service  of  the  ^ 
J3B.  Department  of  Agriculture  noted, 
in  the  September  issue  of  the  Farm  In- 
dex, that — 

The  1963  wheat  crop  totals  1,181  million 
bushels.  •   •   •  Beginning  carryover  few  the 
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current  marketing  year  was  1,189  winilorj 
bushels.  Total  supply  In  1963-64  Is  dowi} 
substantially  from  the  hlgb  level  In  1960-€1» 
and  heavy  disappearance  Is  expected  *  *  *  sO 
carryover  next  July  1  probably  will  be  re* 
duced  for  the  third  consecutive  year.  Thes^ 
conditions  point  to  strong  prices  for  wheal 
during  most  of  1963-64  •  •  •  toward  end  o< 
year,  however,  prices  will  weaken  with  sub-< 
Btantlally  reduced  loan  rate  on  1964  wheat, 


could  well  be  repeated  elsewhere  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

Together,  Eastern  and  Western  Eu- 
rope production  will  sink  from  2^25  mil- 
lion bushels  of  1962  to  1.950  million  bush- 
els this  year. 

Although  wheat  production  Is  esti- 
mated at  an  alltime  high  in  Asia,  un- 
favorable growing  conditions  in  Japan 


stepped-up  economic  development  In 
newly  developing  coimtries,  A  signifi- 
cant change  in  the  pattern  of  U.S.  trade 
is  the  steady  rise  in  farm  exports  to 
Africa,  from  only  $88  million  in  1956-57 
to  $380  million  in  1961-62. 

All  that  is  needed  is  a  more  aggressive 
U.S.  export  promotion  program  plus  the 
basic  initiative  of  the  American  trade  to 
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In  Its  1964  Outlook  issue  of  August  oA     ^^^e  reduced  the  crop  there  from  an  ex-     capture  more  markets 


the  wheat  situation,  the  UB.  Departs 
ment  of  Agriculture  noted  that — 

Increase  In  exports  to  the  estimated  67S| 
million  bushels,  compared  with  639  mUlionj 
in  1062-63.  la  likely  to  be  primarUy  renectedj 
In  Hard  Winter  and  Soft  Red  Winter  wheats 
based  on  ctirrent  availabilities.  •  •  •Disap-^ 
pearance  of  wheat  in  1963-64  is  cxpectedl 
to  again  be  heavy,  totaling  as  much  as| 
1,290  mUUon  bushels.  I 

How  does  this  stack  up  with  Mr.  Free-| 
man's  comment,  according  to  a  New 
York  Times  article  of  September  23, 
that  farmers  should  not  rely  on  having 
stronger  farm  wheat  prices  result  from 
Canada's  decision  to  sell  $500  million 
worth  of  wheat  and  flour  to  Russia?  I 
suggest  that  the  wheat  farmer  is  going 
to  be  in  an  even  better  position. 

A  nation's  actions  abroad  mirror  the 
economic  aggressive  policies  adopted  at 
home.    And  this  is  our  opportunity. 

The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  of 
the    UJ8.    Department    of    Agriculture 
pointed     out    in     its     September     1963 
statistical  report  on  "World  Agricultural 
Production  and  Trade, "  that  wheat  pro- 
duction in  Western  Europe  is  tentatively 
forecast  to  be  some  300  million  bushels 
t>elow   the   record   crop   in    1962.     Both 
acreage  and  yields  are  smaller;  the  re- 
duced acreage  is  due  mainly  to  heavy 
winter  damage  and  subsequent  shift  of 
wheat  acreage  to  other  grains.    France, 
a  continental  competitor  of  ours  in  cer- 
tain wheat  areas,  was  the  country  most 
affected,  and  the  acreage  harvested  there 
was  down  2  million  acres.    After  a  late 
start  in  the  spring,  the  outlook  for  Eu- 
rope's crop  was  good,  until  prolonged 
rains      Interrupted      harvesting.    This 
caused  very  high  moisture  content  and 
sprouting  of  grain  still  in  the  fields.    To- 
tal production  in  Western  Europe  is  ex- 
pected to  drop  from  the  1.615  million 
bushels  recorded  in  1962  to  1.305  million 
bushels  in  1963.    Only  one  country  in 
Europe — West  Germany — is  expected  to 
produce  more  in  1983  than  the  produc- 
tion in  1962.    Prance  has  been  import- 
ing bread  wheat,  in  addition  to  usual  re- 
quirements for  imported  Durum.    Syria's 
crop  has  been  reduced  by  almost  half, 
and  exports  will  be  small.    Spain's  crop 
is  about  5  percent  smaller,  and  the  coun- 
try is  expected  to  be  on  a  net  import 
basis   again,  this  year.    Production  in 
Italy  is  down  more  than  5  percent,  re- 
quiring net  imports.    Damage  to  Swed- 
en's grain  crop  appears  to  have  been 
heavy,  and  import  requirements  will  be 
larger  than  expected. 

The  report  estimates  that  Eastern  Eu- 
rope's wheat  production  probably  will 
reach  645  million  bushels,  about  5  per- 
cent above  the  1962  total.  But  this  is 
only  a  guess,  and  the  situation  in  Russia 


pected  56  million  bushels  to  33  million. 
This,  therefore,  increases  import  re- 
quirements; and  the  USDA's  current 
estimates  put  imports  at  about  110  mil- 
lion bushels,  an  increase  of  20  percent 
over  the  1962-63  season. 

In  addition,  Australian  and  New  Zea- 
land wheat  production  is  expected  to  de- 
cline from  316.440,000  bushels  to  285  mil- 
lion this  year. 

The  estimated  world  total  is  placed  at 
8.325  million  bushels,  much  below  the 
8,730  million  of  1962. 

A  regional  breakdown  by  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  of  July  1  stocks  of 
wheat  shows  U.S.  total  wheat  stocks  of 
1,189  million  bushels  accounting  for  most 
of  the  total  1.944  million  bushel  stock  of 
the  principal  exporting  countries. 

Many  of  our  best  customers  are  cnring 
for  closer  trade  relations. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  an  adver- 
tisement which  appeared  in  the  August 
Issue  of  Fortune  magazine.  This  Is 
Masayoshi  Ohira,  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  for  Japan,  speaking: 

Interdependence  is  the  word  that  best 
characterizes  the  present  relationship  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States.  Noth- 
ing more  eloquently  testifies  to  this  fact  than 
our  relations  in  the  field  of  trade,  represent- 
ing In  1962  an  exchange  totaling  |3  2  bil- 
lion— $1.8  billion  in  Japanese  Imports  from 
and  $1.4  billion  In  exports  to  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  is  Japan's  best 
customer  and  Japan  is  the  United  States 
second  best  after  Canada.  And  this  trade  is 
growing.  By  1970  when  the  cxirrent  Japanese 
program  to  double  the  national  Income  In 
the  decade  of  the  sixties  comes  to  an  end. 
I  it  is  forecast  that  Japanese  imports  from 
I  the  United  States  will  have  increased  by  as 
much  as  300  percent,  since  trade  Is  a  two- 
way  street,  we  expect  that  the  United  States 
will  receive.  In  corresponding  measure,  the 
varied  products  of  oiu-  growing  inrtuEtrles. 
While  it  is  In  our  mutual  Interest  and  profit 
to  expand  our  bilateral  trade,  our  countries 
have  a  vital  role  In  liberalizing  and  expand- 
ing trade  among  all  nations.  Here  Is  an 
area  where  close  cooperation  between  vis  can 
help  to  promote  the  greater  prosperity  of  the 
world  on  which  our  own  depends. 

Wheat  is  the  focusing  spotlight  for  our 
entire  agricultural  trade.    If  we  act  with 
determination,  our  agricultural  exports 
I  of  fiscal  year  1962-63  of  $5,084  million 
I  can  be  topped.    Of  this  total,  dollar  sales 
I  totaled  an  estimated  $3,545  million. 
j      The  areas  of  exploitation  are  there. 
I  USDA  reports  that  nearly  half  of  the 
record  $5.1  billion  of  agricultural  exports 
in  fiscal  year  1961-62 — the  last  year  for 
which  a  breakdown  is  available — went  to 
Europe,  while  Asia  accounted  for  one- 
fourth.     The  sharp  upsurge  in  foreign 
demand  for  U.S.  farm  products,  includ- 
ing wheat,  since  the  mid -1 950 's  reflects 
largely  the  rapid  growth  of  industrialized 
countries  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan. 
I  the  new  effective  demand  resulting  from 


In  any  discussion  of  this  nature,  the 
external  financial  positions  of  foreign 
countries  must  be  considered.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  its  July- 
August  issue  of  "Foreign  Agricultural 
Trade  of  the  United  States  "  focuses  some 
attention  on  this;  it  looks  at  considera- 
tions involved  in  analyzing  factors  deter- 
mining a  foreign  country's  financial  con- 
dition to  establish  a  classification  in- 
tended to  approximate  its  estimated  rela- 
tive ability  to  pay  dollars  for  imports. 

L«t  me  repeat  that  analyzing  factors 
determining  a  foreign  country's  financial 
condition  to  establish  a  classification  in- 
tended to  approximate  its  estimated  rela- 
tive ability  to  pay  dollars  for  imports. 

In  other  words,  the  countries  best  able 
or  least  likely  to  pay  dollars  for  our  agri- 
cultural commodities.  A  concentrated 
push  could  well  result  in  more  of  these 
dollars  fiowlng  to  the  United  States. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  classi- 
fies countries  into  four  categories:  Ex- 
cellent, good,  fair,  and  poor. 

Here  is  the  definition  of  these  cate- 
gories : 

Excellent:  large  foreign  exchange  holdings 
more  than  ample  to  pay  for  usual  imports; 
balance-of-payments  situation  satisfactory  or 
favorable;   outlook  favorable. 

Good:  Exchange  holdings.  If  prudently 
managed,  adequate  to  meet  current  import 
needs  without  difficulty;  balance-of-pay- 
ments situation  stabilized;  outlook  either 
favorable  or  stable  and  without  major  ad- 
verse elements. 

Fair:  Experiencing  payments  difficulties 
which  limit  the  ability  to  import  freely; 
reserves  either  (a)  barely  sufficient  to  maln- 
ttln  eaeentlal  Import  needs,  with  the  out- 
look tolerable  to  favorable,  or  (b)  currently 
adequate  but  deteriorating,  with  no  Indica- 
tions of  reversal  of  the  trend;  balance-of-pay- 
ments situation  either  basically  weak,  or 
shifting  to  unfavorable. 

Poor:  Exchange  holdings  low  or  being 
depleted;  balance-of-payments  situation  un- 
favorable and  earnings  Insufficient  for  Im- 
port needs:  deficit  financed  by  drawing  down 
on  reserves  and/or  foreign  borrowing  and 
assistance;  Import  capablUty  severely  limit- 
ed; foreign  indebtedness  often  large;  out- 
look uncertain  or  unfavorable. 

Most  of  those  countries  are  in  our  trade 
circle  now.  Fourteen  of  them  are  rated 
as  in  excellent  financial  position,  22  are 
rated  as  good,  21  fair,  and  36  are  listed 
as  poor. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
declares  that  such  a  listing  can  usefully 
serve  for  general  guidance  to  those  whose 
decisions  rest  partly  on  appraising  finan- 
cial abilities  of  foreign  nations  to  effect 
dollar  repayment  for  goods — either  on  a 
cash  or  deferred-payment  basis,  to  ac- 
cept the  burden  of  additional  debt  serv- 
icing, or  to  adopt  internal  monetary  poli- 
cies— which  may  be  the  necessary  ad- 
junct to  a  program  of  external  aid. 


Mr.  President,  I  feel  our  course  has  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tables  There  being  no  objection  the  tables 
been  well  plotted;  all  we  have  to  do  Is  to  and  newspaper  articles  bearing  on  the  and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
act.^  wheat  situation  be  printed  In  the  Record,     in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

World  Agricultural  Production  and  Trade,  September  1963,  U.S.  Department  ►of  Agriculture,  Foreign  Agricultural 

Service 


Wheat:  Acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and 

production  in  specified  countries, 

year  of  harvest,  average,  1955-59, 

annual. 

1961-63  > 

Acreage* 

Yield  per  acre » 

Production 

Continent  and  eoontry 

Average, 
lS6S-a 

1061 

1062 

1063  « 

Average 
1065-59 

1061 

1962 

1063 « 

Average, 
1955-59 

1061 

1062 

1063* 

North  America: 

Canada . 

United  States 

1J300 
acre* 
.       22.730 
.        49. 128 
2,214 

1,000 
octet 
25.316 
61.551 
2,016 

1,000 
acTu 
26,817 
43.  .576 
1.818 

1.000 
acta 
i:7.660 
44.501 
Z051 

BiuheU 
•JO.* 
22.3 
20.2 

Bu*heU 

a.  2 

24.0 
26.5 

BuAtU 
21.1 
26.1 
20.0 

BwhfU 

26.6 
28.1 

1,000 

btithel* 

465,618 

1,006.367 

44.615 

1,000 

tmtheU 

283.394 

1,234.743 

61.800 

1,000 

666,554 

1,092,662 

62.680 

1,000 
btukelt 
694.331 

Mexico 

1,134.061 

67.600 

Estimated  total  >     „ 

74.160 

78.070 

72.300 

74.200 

21.7 

10.0 

23.7 

26.4 

1.606.000 

1.671,000 

1.712.000 

1.887.000 

Europe* 

Austria 

BelKluni . 

Denmark ^ 

Finland 

634 

496 

I7» 

314 

10,432 

3,04S 

2.704 

361 

12.146 

250 

36 

2,009 

10.728 

831 

243 

2.098 

682 

510 

260 

686 

9.876 

3.435 

2.637 

346 

10.738 

304 

24 

1.631 

0.610 

670 

272 

1.827 

668 

616 

381 

706 

11.204 

3.245 

2,697 

319 

11,267 

328 

24 

1.631 

10.507 

776 

268 

2,266 

600 
495 
321 

32.8 
63.6 
58.8 
23.9 
34.3 
45.5 
21.4 
42.3 
27.2 
67.2 
32.4 
12.1 
15.4 
33.7 
44.7 
48.6 

38.3 
52.0 
61.3 
28.0 
3&6 
43.1 
22.2 
60.0 
28.4 
68.2 
4L7 
9.7 
13.1 
43.0 
4ai 
62.6 

S8.8 
67.2 
62.1 
21.9 
46l7 
61.8 
24.1 
60.6 
31.1 
67.6 
31.2 
12.5 
16.8 
41.3 
66.5 
60.1 

30.4 
86.4 
60.8 

20.802 

26.672 

10.621 

7.514 

358,210 

138.676 
57,  762 
15,279 

320,880 

14.204 

1,134 

24.286 

165,400 
28,030 
10.800 

101.720 

26,180 
28,540 
15,060 
16,930 

351,800 

148.000 
68,860 
17,250 

306.000 

17.700 

1.000 

16.800 

126,100 
29.840 
10.000 
06.100 

28,060 
29,520 
23,660 
15,400 

SIS.  380 

168.000 
66.017 
16.130 

340.830 

22.160 

760 

20.300 

176,700 
32,030 
15,140 

135,560 

23,630 
27,900 
19,100 

France ...^.„„ „_._._.. 

Germany,  West ......... . 

9.262 

3.380 

2,312 

229 

11,011 

312 

25 

1.483 

10.030 

619 

274 

1.926 

36.7 
62.7 
22.9 
51.4 
26.7 

"'346"666 

Greece 

178.000 

Ireland 

Italy 

62,860 
11,760 

Netherlands.... 

203.950 

Norway _ 

Portugal 

36.U 
12.1 
16.8 
41.2 
36.5 
52  3 

000 

Spain .............. ... ... 

18.000 

Sweden 

Switterland 

169,000 
26,600 

United  Kingdom 

10.000 

100,800 

Estimated  total.  Western  Europe  • 

46,660 

43.470 

46,030 

42.000 

28.2 

30.1 

34.4 

3a4 

1.313.000 

1.266,000 

1.616,000 

1.306.000 

Bulgaria 

S.466 
1,818 
1.028 
3.112 
3.881 
7.302 
4.760 

3,212 
1.589 
032 
2.805 
3.462 
7.337 
4.843 

3.015 
1,658 
1.046 
2.700 
3.442 
7.518 
6.000 

19.6 
30.0 
41.1 
22.0 
23  4 
16.2 
21.8 

10.6 

37.8 
41.0 
28.4 
29.6 
19.8 
24.1 

10.0 

36.4 
44.0 
26.6 
28.7 
10.8 
23.6 

68,100 
54.500 
42.160 
68.500 
83.900 
118.600 
102.000 

62.600 

60.000 

38.200 

71.100 

102,600 

146.000 

116,600 

80,000 
60,400 
46,000 
72.000 
08.700 
148,040 
120,000 

Germany,  East 

Hungary 

.... 

Poland. 

Rumania . ._    .....    



Yugoslavia. j 

........ 



Estimated  total.  Eastern  Europe* 

23.310 

34.130 

24.720 

26.180 

21.4 

24.0 

24  7 

25.6 

642,000 

6oaooo 

610.000 

64&000 

Estimated  total,  all  Europe «. 

U.S.S.R.  (Europe  and  Asia)  • 

71.870 
159.000 

67.600 
166.000 

71.680 

68.170 

25.8 

27.6 

31  1 

28.6 

1,865,000 

1.866.000 

2,236.000 

1.090.000 

Asia: 

Iran 

12.  0 

1.010,000 

0.1.050 

27.  118 

2.418 

6,458 

1,682 

25,941 

228.000 

000.000 

329,926 

50.48J 

4.460 

133.192 

1.000.000 

103.000 

30.000 

1.900 

6.100 

1.290 

16.800 

226.000 

2.000.000 

00.200 
30.886 

lOe.880 

Iraq 

hrael . 

2.640 
137 

638 

lfi2 

2.640 

3.200 
118 

675 
143 

3.249 

3.081 

10.7 
17.6 
8.6 
10.4 
10.2 
13.4 

0.4 
10.  0 
7.6 
9.0 
5.1 
14.6 

ih'V 

Lebanon 

Syria 

704 

146 

3.314 

16.000 

138" 

6.8 
12.6 
12.0 
15.7 

iio" 

iii6 

1.840 

42.880 

260,000 

i.MO 

12.000 
285.000 

Turkey 

16^  000         16. 600 

China,  mainland... . 

India 

Japan 

30.303 

1.661 

317 

11.400 

32.047 

1.603 

310 

11.603 

33.240 

1.  .185 

330 

13,  671 

33.500 
1,436 

10.0 
32.  .-S 
14.1 
II.  6 

12.6 
40.? 
20.0 
12.1 

13.1 

37.8 
18.  Z 
12.1 

13.7 
23.1 

403,000 

66,440 

6.200 

141,340 

433.830 

60.800 

6.000 

161.720 

4S0.  290 

Korea,  Republic  of. 

33,180 

Pakistan ...... 

i2.  i40 

12.3 

140.330 

Estimated  toUI  • 

141.060 

139. 320 

144.070 

144.060 

13.3 

13.4 

13.7 

14.1 

1.890.000 

L  866. 000 

1.886.000 

2,038.000 

Africa: 

Algeria „ 

4.668 

1.661 
3,888 

2,006 
2,006 

4.622 
1.436 
3.846 
2.000 
3.100 

4,622 
1.616 
3.677 
2.100 
2,021 

10.0 

34.4 

0.2 

6.1 

0.8 

5.2 

36.8 

6.1 

4.5 

las 

46.364 
53.778 
35.728 
17.708 
27.654 

24.200 
62,800 
23.300 
0.000 
32.600 

J/ypt 

M  orocoo. . ......... .... ............ 

1.6M 
4,088 

38.0 
12.6 
6.0 

8.7 

38.6 
12.6 

68.070 
45.800 
14.600 
26,360 

63.000 

Tunisia 

South  Africa,  Republic  of 

61. 200- 

Estimated  total* 

17.610 

16.860 

16,670 

17.790 

11.1 

0.5 

12.7 

12.1 

195.000 

160,000 

210.000 

215.000 

South  America: 

Argentina 

U.fM 

2,3M 

2,030 

412 

365 

1.604 

10.374 

10.5 
10.3 
20.0 
12.8 
14.2 
11.8 



18.3 

\%.l' 

13.2 
14.9 
12.7 

225.676 

24.460 

40,697 

6.288 

6.166 

18.060 

190,000 
7,SD0 

39.370 
5.Z» 
5.640 

13.660 

190.000 

> 

BraiQ 

22.4 
14.6 
14.8 
16.8 



Chile 

2.097 
395 
379 

1.077 

2,082 
408 
390 
090 

46,600 

6.080 

6,770    . 
16  610 

Colombia 

Peru 

Uruguay '. 

371 
1.075 

Estimated  total » 

18.680 

16.040 

15.  .500 

16.680 

17.3 

16.5 

18.0 

18.0 

323,000 

265.000 

280.000 

300.000 

Oceania: 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

0.620 
103 

14.723 

186 

16. 171 
210    . 

16,600 

17.6 
4&7 

16.7 
42.1 

10.0    . 
44.0    . 

168.320 

4.814 

246.000 
7.835 

307.200    . 
9.240    . 

ToUI.  Oceania 

9.732 

14.000 

16.381 

16,700 

17.8 

17.0 

10.3 

17.1 

173,134 

253.836 

316.440 

= 

285.000 

Estimated  world  total* 

403.010 

488.600 

804,010 

603.150 

16.1 

16.1 

n.8 

16.6    7.055,000   7,880.000   8,730,000 

8,326.000 

'  Years  shown  refer  to  years  of  harvest  In  the  Northern  riemisphere.  ITarvests  of 
^forthem  Hen  Isphere  couhtrle*  are  con  bined  with  those  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
*hj«"h  I'nn  edlatcly  follows;  thus,  the  crop  harvested  In  the  Northarn  Henlsphere  in 
1963  is  combined  with  preH-i  biary  forecast*  for  the  Soutliero  Henilsphere  harvests 
which  will  begin  late  In  1963  and  end  early  In  1964. 

•  Figures  refer  to  harvested  areas  as  far  as  possible. 

I  Yield  per  acre  caicalated  from  acreage  and  production  data  shown, 
^''elin.lniiry  estin.ates  for  Northern  Hemisphere  countries;  for  Southern  Ileml- 

1  p  *'■  l""^""  inary  forecasts  based  largely  on  acreage  and  weather  conditions  to  date. 
MtirriRted  totals,  which  in  the  case  of  production  are  rounded  to  millions,  Include 
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allowances  for  any  missing  data  for  countries  shown  and  for  other  producing  coantries 
not  shown. 

•  Tentative  unofllclal  estlmatee  for  production. 

'  Production  on  European  holdings  only. 

Sooroe:  Poretxn  Agricoltaral  8er\1ce.  Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basts  of  official 
sfcitlstlcs  of  foreign  govemmeats,  other  foreign  soorce  material,  reports  of  U.S.  agri- 
cultural attaches  and  Foreign  Service  officers,  results  of  office  research,  and  ralated 
faiformatloa. 
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Tabub  20. — Wheat,  including  flour  (ffri: 


Item 


ToUl  exports. 


Under  Government  piogx%taa: 

(Juantity 

Percenuge  ot  total 

For  dollars: 

Quantity 

Peroentaffs  of  total 


OoTemment  exports  by  procnuns,  Public  iMw 
480:  > 

Title  I 

Title  ri 

Title  ni: 

Barter 

Donattons . . . 

Title  IV .... 

AID* 


TotaL_. 


^yerajte, 
1964-68 
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in  equivalent):   Total  exports  and  Government  exports  by  programt,  United  States,  average  196j^-58 
annual  1964-62  ' 

fin  thousands  of  bushels] 


Year  beglnnlns  July— 


408.334 


264.734 
66.8 

137,800 
312 


1964 


1955 


273,634 


345.564 


156.027 
57.7 

116.607 
42.3 


240.603 
69.7 

104.871 
30.3 


146,124 
ia,OM 

«.026 
VKIMt 


40,806 


261734 


23.802 
16,991 

46,450 
1063 


70,812 


188,027 


04.347 
11,864 

66.716 
2,788 


64.978 


240.693 


1966 


1967 


1958 


848,868 


875.119 
68.4 

173.439 
31.6 


200.636 
12,188 

87.  CM 
11.736 


63,674 


376,  lie 


401.762 


442.101 


1959 


609,024 


246.826 
61.4 

164.086 
38.6 


303,002 
68.5 

139.009 
31.6 


179.023 
11200 

9.807 
17.003 


26,713 


246,826 


227.914 
10.861 

20.062 
20,219 


23.046 


303.002 


374. 552 
73. « 

134, 472 
26.4 


300.648 
10,722 

25.662 
21256 


13,264 


371562 


1060 


660.882 


457.720 
60.3 

203,162 
3a7 


327.214 
30.400 

34,090 
30,358 


35.668 


467.7% 


1961 


717. 816 


491,  OTi 
68.4 

226.743 
31.6 


379.  no 

26,702 

41.337 

35.098 

7,286 

2.639 


491.072 


1962  1 


637,500 


483.280 
75  7 

155.220 
21.4 


40T, 315 
30,971 

8,848 

28,825 

197« 

1.345 


482,280 


'  Preliminary. 

•  The  Agrlcultnral  Trade  Development  and  AssUtanoe  Act  of  1954. 

•  Army  dvUlan  supply  prop-am  shipments  for  civilian  feedlni  In  occupied  areas. 
This  is  Inclnded  la  the  average  shown  for  donatioiB  under  title  III. 

*Acency  for  International  Development  (sec.  4(3,  Public  Law  480,  at  amended;. 


Table  18. — Wheat:  Supplies  available  j(or  export  and  carryover  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Argentina,  and  Australia,  July  1,  1951-63 

[In  million  bushels] 


Item 


Total  season  supplies:  > 

1960-51 

1061-52 

1063-63 

1063-64 

1064-66 

1966-66 

106*-67 

1067-58._ 

1088-80 

1060-60 

1060-61 

1961-82 

1963-63' 

Domestic  disappearance  for  12 
months: 

1060-61 

1061-83. 

1063-53 

1063-64 

1064-66 

1966-66. 

1066-67 

1067-68 

1068-60 

1060-60. 

10fl0-61„ 

1061-02 

100-68* 


United 
States 


Canaca 


1,456 
1,430 
1,684 
1,784 
L922 
1,983 
2.047 
1.875 
2.347 
2.424 
2,679 
2,652 
2,420 


000 
689 
661 
634 
611 
603 
688 
591 
608 
600 
606 
611 
593 


5  0 
73 
9  9 

1,0  8 
0  1 

1,0  6 

Lia 
hi* 

1.0  7 
1,0  3 

8*1 
9  9 


19 
10 
liO 
1'4 

112 
114 
115 
110 
114 
116 
117 

h2 

liO 


>  Carryover  stocks  and  production,  except  for  Uni^ 

'  Preliminarv. 

»  Season  begms  July  1  for  United  States,  Aug.  1  fortC 


Year  beginning  July 


Annual' 

1966 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1960 

1960 

1961  ' 

1962' 

1963' 


Carry- 
,  orer 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


: 


1,036,178 
1, 033. 487 
908,830 
881,373 
1,39&066 
1,313,618 
1,411,178 
1, 321, 870 
1. 189, 406 


In  earlier  years  thi?  program  was  known  as  the  Marshall  plan.  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration,  and  International  Cooperation  Administration. 

Source:  "1964  Outlook  Issue  of  Wheat  Situation,"  Economic  Research  Senio 
U8DA,  August  1963.  ' 


Argen- 
tina 


228 
97 
385 
300 
343 
381 
317 
383 
315 
375 
210 
225 
203 


113 
88 
131 
128 
122 
129 
148 
138 
156 
127 
135 
135 
130 


Australia 


228 
179 
212 
236 
264 
291 
222 
141 
233 
266 
338 
275 
329 


80 
81 
72 
77 
68 
77 
71 
71 
66 
77 
79 
75 
78 


Total 


3.491 
2,439 
3,000 
3.338 
3,480 
3,611 
3,739 
3.435 
3.943 
3.998 
1345 
1043 
3,901 


1,032 
1,028 
1,014 
983 
963 
973 
962 
959 
904 
960 
977 
963 
960 


Item 


Exports  beginning  of  season  to 
June  30:  * 

1960-61 

1961-52 

1963-83 

1963-64 

1964-66 

1966^66 

1966-67. ._ 

1957-68.._ 

1968^59.. _ 

1959-60 

1960-61 

1961-«2.._ 

1963-63  « 

Balance  on  July  1  fbr  export  and 
carryover: 

1951 .._ 

1963 

1963 

1964 

1955 

1956. _ 

1957. ._ 

1968 

1968 

1960 

1961 

1963 

1963  « 


United 

Canada 

Argen- 

Australia 

States 

tina 

366 

309 

68 

74 

475 

313 

4 

47 

318 

341 

39 

64 

317 

234 

68 

35 

275 

232 

78 

63 

346 

281 

60 

65 

550 

239 

61 

63 

403 

295 

39 

35 

443 

275 

67 

40 

610 

360 

48 

75 

663 

324 

30 

138 

719 

336 

77 

135 

639 

312 

45 

134 

400 

221 

47 

74 

256 

360 

6 

61 

606 

428 

135 

76 

933 

640 

114 

134 

1,036 

667 

143 

134 

1,034 

611 

03 

140 

909 

759 

108 

88 

881 

672 

106 

45 

1,396 

608 

03 

118 

1,314 

617 

100 

114 

1,411 

637 

45 

131 

1,333 

413 

13 

75 

1,189 

487 

38 

117 

Totol 


717 

83t 

7M 

544 

647 

752 

913 

763 

834 

803 

1,144 

1,357 

1,130 


741 
573 
1,334 
1,811 
1,870 
1,886 
1,864 
1,704 
3,114 
2,146 

*a 

I.8« 
1,831 


States  which  includes  imports,      and  Australia.    U.S.  exports  include  flour  and  other  products  in  wheat  equivalent. 

aoada,  and  Dec.  1  for  Argentina         Source:  "1964  Outlook  Issue  of  Wheat  Situation,"  Economic  Research  Service, 

U8DA,  August  1963. 


Table  16. — Wheat:  Supply  and  disappearance,  United  States,  annual,  1955-63,  and  July-December  and  January-June  periods,  1958-6S 

[In  thousands  of  bushels] 


Supply 


1 'reduc- 
tion 


937.004 
006,307 
965.740 
U  467,  436 
11121,118 
11367.272 
1,231743 
1,092,862 
1, 150,  527 


Imports 


9,933 
7.783 
10,947 
7,769 
7.410 
8,232 
5,885 
5,556 
5,000 


Total 


1.963.205 
2.046,667 
1, 875.  517 
2,346,577 
2,423.594 
2,  67ft  022 
2,661,806 
2.419,968 
2,345,000 


Disappearance 


Continental  United  States 


Civilian 
fbod« 


469,437 
469.736 
474.  529 
485,663 
487.297 
487.339 
491.640 
492,866 


Seed 


68.056 
57,995 
62.960 
64.287 
62.864 
63.963 
56,968 
80,  r37 


Indus- 
trial 


678 

497 

276 

114 

86 

83 

64 


Feed' 


53,143 
47,397 
41,978 
46,861 
40,545 
45,  721 
64.395 
29,147 


Total 


591, 314 
575.625 
579,  743 
596.915 
590,792 
597,106 
602.067 
582.819 


Military 
procure- 
ment * 


8.213 
8,636 
7,608 
7.372 
6,625 
6,433 
6,866 
6,600 


Exports  > 


346.273 
649.636 
402,918 
443,294 

510.239 
661.945 
718.  f»4 
639.103 


Ship- 
ments' 


3,918 
1040 
3,878 
3,830 
2.620 
2,360 
2,320 
2,160 


Total 


949,718 
1, 137,  837 

994.144 
1, 061. 511 
1,110,078 
1,267,844 
1,329.»» 
1,230,582 


1963 
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Table  l6.—Whe<U:  Supply  and  disappearance,  Untied  Slates,  annual,  1955-6S,arui  July-December  and  January-June  periods  1958-6S- 

[In  thousands  of  bushels] 


Supply 

Disappearance 

Year  beginning  July 

Carry- 
•wr 

Prodoc- 
Uon 

Imports' 

ToUl 

Continental  Unlt^id  States 

MOtery 

procure- 
ment' 

Exports' 

Ship- 
ments' 

CiTlUan 
food' 

Seed 

Indm- 

trtal 

Feed' 

Total 

Total 

Half  years: 
1958: 

July-Deoenil>er 

January^une 

881.373 
1,820.431 

1,296,066 
L  871 604 

1,313,518 
2,068,019 

1.411.178 
1.982.563 

LS21.870 
1817.506 

1180.406 

1,467,435 

3,047 

1722 

2,867 
1553 

2.90C 
6.326 

2.031 
3.854 

1.485 
1071 

2,341.855 
1,826,153 

2,410,041 
1.870.247 

2,673.696 
2,073,345 

2.647.952 
1086^417 

2,414  917 
1821677 

249.348 
236.305 

280.304 
23B.093 

251, 146 
2.-M,193 

257,599 
231047 

261472 
238.304 

48, 216 
16,072 

47,148 
16,716 

48,700 
15.263 

42.653 
13, 4U 

46.846 

Hooe 

68 
66 

39 

47 

39 
44 

28 
36 

34 

•35 

U.139 
33,722 

36.470 
1075 

2.296 
43.423 

' -7.053 
61.448 

11726 
11421 

310,760 
286.165 

333.961 

266.831 

302,183 
291923 

293.127 
30£^940 

315,877 
266^942 

3.740 
3.623 

3.110 
3.416 

3.359 
3.074 

3.241 
3.614 

3.000 
3w500 

201 8U 
238,470 

205.041 
301208 

298.030 
363.016 

367.801 
350,803 

278.440 
300,654 

2,100 
1830 

1336 

1186 

1205 
1166 

1220 
lUO 

1086 
1076 

S21424 

1969: 

July-December 

January-June 

1960: 

July-December 

January-June ....... 

1.12L118 
1.367.272 

680.087 

641347 
666.729 

606.677 

I96I: ' 

July-December 

January- June 

1231743 

662.167 
665,380 

1062:' 

July-December 

1.092,562 

661647 

January-June 

008.411 

1963:' 

July- December 

Janoary-^June 

1160.627 

Ut,  171 

1 

1 

'  Imports  Include  full-duty  wheat,  wheat  imported  for  feed,  and  dutiable  flour  and 
other  wheat  products  in  terms  of  wheat.  They  exclude  »  heat  imported  lor  milling  in 
bond  and  export  as  flour,  also  flour  fr«e  lor  export. 

*  Excludes  shipments  to  U.8.  territories.  Hawaii,  and  Alaska  and  w  heat  for  military 
food  use  at  home  and  abroad. 

'  This  Is  the  residual  Tigure.  after  all  other  disappearance  has  been  taken  Into  accoimt; 
teed  (or  1961  appears  to  be  larger  than  It  should  be. 

*  Takings  (or  military  food  ufe  at  home  and  abroad. 

»  Exports  are  of  wheat,  including  flour  wholly  from  U.S.  mbeat  and  other  wheat 
producUs  In  term?  of  w  heat.  They  Include  experts  icr  rellcl  or  ctaritj  ty  Individuals 
and  private  agencies. 


•  Shipments  are  to  U.S.  territories,  Hawaii,  and  Alaska. 

'  Preliminary.  ^.^ 

'  For  the  period  July-December  1«1,  known  disappearance  from  the  July  1  supply 
without  an  allowance  for  quantities  fed,  is  about  7.000,000  bushels  Umer  than  that 
indicated  by  Jan.  1  stocks.    This  discrepancy  may  be  accounted  for  by  poesibte  In- 
exactness in  data,  Including  some  dupUcaUon  in  stocks  reported  in  the  various  ooeitlons 
by  different  agpnctes.  ^^ 

'  Estimated  quantity. 

Source:  "1964  Outlook  Issue  of  Wheat  Situation,"  Economic  Research  Servioe  U8DA 
August  1063.  '  • 


Countries  of  the  tcorld  classified  according  to  ewtemal  financial  position* 
(Country  desl^ationt  as  shown  In  U.S.  foreign  trade  statistics] 


Current  rating,  June  1063 


L  Exoelleot  financial  posiUoo: 

Australia 

Austria... 

Bahrein.  State  of 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

France 

Germany,    Federal    Re- 
public of 

Italy 

Kuwait . .... 

Netherlands.  __  .._...... 

Panama .„..._.. 

Saudi  Arabia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Unlte<l  Kingdom 

n.  Oood  financial  positico: 

Canada 

Denmark 

El  Salvador 

Ireland .„ 

Israel 

Japan 

Lebaocn 

LIbva 

Malaya.  Federation  of 

Mexico 

Netherlands  AntUles '.-.! 
New  2^1aod  and  West- 
em  Samoa.. 

Nigeria 

Norway 

Portugal 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland. 

Federation  of 

South    Africa,    Republic 

of 

Spain 

Sudan  _ 

Surinam      (Netherlands 

Ouiana)' 

Thailand 

Venezuela 


Previous  ratings ' 


February 
UM3 


K 
K 
E 
E 
E 

E 

K 
B 
K 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 

B 
O 

o 
a 

F 
O 

a 

F 

o 
o 
o 

F 

a 
o 
a 


March 
1961 


B 

B 

E 
B 
E 

E 
E 

B 
B 
E 
O 
O 
B 
B 

B 
O 
O 

o 

p 

B 

a 
p 

a 
o 
o 

a 
o 

i 


Previous  ratings ' 

Current  rating.  June  1963 

February 
1062 

March 
lOCl 

iri.  Fair  flnandal  position: 

Afghanistan 

Algeria^ 

Burma 

Costa  Rica 

F 

F 

F 
P 
F 
F 

F 

F 

O 

P 
F 
F 
F 
F 
O 
F 
F 
F 

F 

F 

F 
F 
O 
F 

F 

F 
O 

P 
F 

r 

F 
F 

o 

F 
F 

F 

P 

P 
P 

P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador 

Ethiopia 

Finland 

Free  Territory  of  Trieste, 
Palestine,  and   Arabia 
Peninsula  States ' 

Ghana . 

Oreeoe 

Ouatcmala. .      

Honduras.... . _. 

Iran 

Iraq 

Liberia „ 

Nicaragua    

Peru 

Philippines,  RepnbUc  oL. 
Tanganyika 

Uganda 

IV.  Poor  flnandal  posltioti: 

Argentina 

Bolivia 

Bra  til 

F 
P 
P 

Burundi 

Cambodia_ 

P 

P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 

Ceylon 

Chile 

China  (Taiwan)™ 

Colombia 

Congo  (L«opoldTine) 

Cuba 

Cyprus ... 

Qu  nea. 

HalU... 

Iceland 

India 

i 

Pre  Ftous  ratings 

Current  rating  June  1063 

February 

March 
1061 

IV.  Poor  flnanclal  position— Con. 

Indonesia,  Republic o( 

Jamaica.. 

P 

P 

Jordan... 

Korea.  BepabUeoL I 

Laos      

P 

P 
P 

P 
P 
p 

Mall 

Morocco.......    .. 

Nepal 

P 

P 

P 
P 

P 
p 

PakWan 

Paraguay       

Rwanda 

P 
P 

Sierra  Leone 

Somali  Republic 

Svrlan  Arab  RepobUc.... 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

P 
P 
P 
P 

P 

P 
P 

P 
P 

P 
P 
P 
p 

United    Anb    Bepobllc 
(Egypt) 

p 

.  Uruguay 

p 

Vietnam,  South 

p 

Yugoslavia 

p 

Former  Freocfa    Afrteaii  terrttD- 
ries:« 

Cameroon . 

Malagasy    Rspabllc   (Mail^' 
gascar) 

Western  Africa,  nAx.:  • 

Dahomey 

Ivory  Coast 

Maurltan  la 

Niger 

Senegal 



Togo_ 

Upper  Volta 

Western    Equatorial    Africa. 

n.e.c:  ' 
Central  African  Repubik. 

Chad ......t: 

Congo  (BrastavUle)    



Gabon 

with  2  exceptions,  dependent  oversea  territories  and 
aepartments,  including  trust  territories  and  the  Canal 
Zone,  are  considered  as  In  the  same  category  as  the 
Bother  country.  The  exoeptinos  are  Netherlands 
Anllltee  and  Surinam,  which  hold  their  foreign  exchange 
separately  from  the  mother  country  and  exerclst^  a  hl^ 
degree  of  Independence  In  Its  utlllzatiOB. 

I  Kmv* 

E— Excellent. 
O— Oood. 
F-Falr. 
P— Poor. 


'The  Arabia  Peninsula  States,  on  which  very  little 
information  Isavallable,  comprise  Yemen.  Oman.  Qatar, 
and  trucial  shiekdoms. 

*  Foreign  exchange  as!*ts  of  thew  newly  Independent 
states  are  held  centrally  in  Paris  under  joint  control  with 
France.  Data  on  the  amounts  of  such  a.saets  are  not 
available.  Ralance-of-i<8yTiicnts  information  L«  frag- 
mentary. Dollars  and  other  non  franc  exchange  are 
frwly  obtainable  from  the  central  pool  within  the  limits 
of  current  nonlranc  earnings;  excliaiice  beynnd  those 
limits  is  obtainable  only  under  special  arrancements 


requiring  French  agreement.  In  view  ot  (a)  these  pay- 
as-you-go  exchange  arrangements,  (b)  generally  limited 
and  potentially  vulnerable  exchange  earnings,  and  (c) 
tH)tentlally  large  requirements  for  economic  develop- 
ment, these  countries  may  as  a  practical  matter  t^e  con- 
sidered as  in  a  poor  or  fair  external  financial  poeUion. 
'  Not  elsewhere  classified. 

Source:  Foreign  Ajplonltuiml  Trade  of  ths  United 
Ptates,  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA.  July- 
August  1063. 
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Tablm  11. —  UJS.  agrimUural  exports 

program* 


under  gpecified  Government-financed  programs,   exports  outside  specified  Government-financed 
nnd  total  agricultural  exports:  Value  by  commodity,  calendar  year  1962 

[In  mlUlons  of  dollars] 


Commodity 


Wbest 

Wbwt  floor. 
Rye. 


Com,  except  seed 

Or&in  sorsQums 

Barley 

Comme&I „...., 

Wbeat  cereal  foods  to  b«  cooked 

Rice,  milted 

Cotton 

Tobacco,  nnmmniifactqred 

Soybeans.- 

Tallow,  edlbteand  Inedible 

Soybean  oU 

Cottonseed  oU 

Shortening,  100-peroent  vegetable  oQ 

Oilcake  and  meal 

Feeds  and  fodders,  except  oUeake  and  meal. 

Essential  oUs 

MOlc: 

Evaporated  and  condensed 

W  bote  dried 

Nonibt  dry 

Cheese 

Batter 

Anhydrous  milk  Cat ..„.—„.„.._. 

Infants'  and  dietetic  foods . ....... 

Etgs,  dried 

Poultry,  fresh  or  troten 

Hides  and  skins 

Beans,  dry  edlbte,  except  seed 

Fruits  and  juices,  fresh,  frocen,  and  canned. 

Crude  rubber  ami  allied  gums 

Other  agricultural  commodities 


Total  agricultural  exports. 
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October  3 


PubUc  Law  480 


Title  I 


Sales  for 

foreign 

currency 


537.  S 
U.2 


24.6 

2.8 

18.3 


77.1 

13fi.8 

32.1 


14.9 
27.2 


S.6 

1.1 

.7 


Ll 


.2 
.3 


TlUell 


Famine 
and  other 
emergency 


Title  III 


Foreign 
donations  > 


oai 

2S.« 


37.0 
1.4 
LI 
.9 
•.6 
3.8 


2.3 
.0 
.1 


8.8 


2.9 


960.5 


143.2 


X2 
fi2.6 


L6 


16.7 
•8.4 


'11.0 

'7.4 

3ai 


43.2 

4.0 
L4 
&.0 


4.7 


178.3 


Barter  « 


36.4 

2.4 

.3 

42.7 

31.8 

3.3 


31.0 


LO 
..... 


137.4 


Title  IV 


lAmg-teJm 

supply 
and  aolW 
credit  sales 


16.6 
.1 


1.3 

16. 3 

.4 

3.8 


3.0 


3.1 
.2 


41.8 


Public  Law 
87-196, 
sec.  402, 
sales  for 
foreign 
ciurency 
and  eco- 
nomic aid ' 


3.3 
.8 


XO 


4.0 
XO 
.8 
7.3 
2.8 
LO 


Z5 
.3 
.1 

4.6 

.1 


X7 
..... 


84.7 


Total  agricultural  exports 


Under 
specified 
OoTem- 

ment 
programs 


644.0 

130.7 

.3 

107.0 

2fi.8 

21.0 

17.6 

0.0 

86.2 

163.1 

63.8 

10.0 

17.7 

78.0 

S6.S 

20.2 

4.6 

.6 

.1 

11.0 
1.2 

63.7 
4.0 
L9 
6.0 
.7 


m 


Ll 

X7 

7.6 

.3 

.1 


L604.9 


Outside 

specified 

Oovem- 

ment 

programs  * 


206.4 

61.0 

20.1 

410.0 

96.3 

06.1 

4.0 

.3 

66.6 

874.8 

319.6 

396.1 

74.6 

00.0 

23.2 

L7 

86.4 

49.1 

16.1 

10.3 

6.4 

21.4 

X3 

1.6 

4.1 

9.3 

4.8 

71.9 

8a2 

13.2 

238.1 

.3 

603.1 


3,526.6 


Total 


941.} 

1S2.9 

30.4 

827.8 

122.1 

117.0 

21.6 

•8.  J 

152.7 

827.  g 

373.4 

406.1 

02.3 

•144.9 

•58.7 

•21.9 

91.0 

49.  t 

15.2 

21.1 
7.6 

78.1 
61 

•14 

•91 

lao 
II 

710 
83.9 

2a7 

238.4 
.4 

503.1 


8,031.4 


1  ForelKn  donations  are  authoriied  under  sec.  41<  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1049  and 
sec.  302,  title  III,  Public  Law  4.^. 

•  The  barter  proftram  is  authoriied  under  the  Cliarter  Act  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation;  sec.  303,  title  HI,  Public  Law  480;  aad  other  legislation. 

•  Agency  for  International  Development  (AI D)  programs,  principally  sales  for  for- 
eign currency. 

•  Total  agricultural  exports  outside  specified  Oojvemment-fljianced  programs  (sales 
for  dollars)  include,  in  addition  to  unassisted  conimerclal  transactions,  shipments  of 
some  commodities  with  governmental  assistance  ip  the  form  of  (1)  extension  of  credit 
for  relatively  short  periods,  (2)  sales  of  Oovemmant-owned  commodities  at  less  than 
domestic  market  prices,  and  (3)  export  payments  ia  cash  or  in  kind. 


»  Bulgur  wheat  under  title  II;  $8,100,000  for  bulgur  wheat  and  $300,000  for  rolled 
wheat  under  title  HI  donations. 

•  The  value  shown  for  total  agricultural  exports  of  wheat  cereal  foods  to  be  cooked, 
soybean  oil,  cottonseed  oU,  and  shortening,  ltX)-percent  vegetable  oil,  butter,  and  an- 
hydrous milk  fat  Includes  value  reported  by  Bureau  of  the  Census,  plus  the  value 
shown  as  foreign  donations  under  title  III.  Relief  shipments  of  the  commodities  an 
not  separately  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

'  Reported  as  soybean  and  cottonseed  oil.    Breakdown  between  tl»e  2  oQs  estimated. 

•  Less  than  $80,000. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  17,  ^963 J 

Unttid  Statks  Hopes  To  Gain  Psom  WHuiT 
Salz — Canadian -Sovirr  Deal  Said  To  Open 
World  Market 

Washington,  September  16. — U.S.  agricul- 
tural officials  speciUated  cautiously  today 
tliat  Canada's  9600 -million  sale  of  wbeftt  to 
the  Soviet  Union  might  benefit  Ameflcan 
producers. 

Any  benefit.  It  was  said,  would  come  from 
Canada's  leaving  open  some  world  matkets 
and  from  the  United  States  filling  demands 
with  dollar  sales.  Some  officials  said  the 
United  States  could  increase  Its  wheat  tales 
by  more  than  200  million  bushels  In  the  bext 
year  as  a  replacement  for  Canadian  wtieat. 
This  could  raise  U.S.  wheat  exports  to  a 
record. 

While  farm  officials  speculated  on  possible 
benefits,  officials  at  the  State  Departnient 
said  the  Soviet  plan  to  send  Canadian  wheat 
to  Cuba  posed  no  issue  between  the  Uziited 
States  and  Canada. 

The  State  Department  officials  said  Ithat 
wheat  was  in  the  category  of  food  and  that 
^Washington  had  never  prohibited  the  a(hlp- 
ment  of  food  and  drugs  to  Cuba  tihder 
Premier  Pldel  Castro.  TraditlonaUy,  they 
said,  the  United  States  has  acted  on  htmojanl- 
tarlan  grounds— even  toward  Communist 
China. 

POLICT  UNDER  8TUDT 

Washington  also  wonders  whether  thel  So- 
viet purchase  will  spur  the  United  Stat^  to 
op«n  Its  surplus  agriculttu^l  products  tG(  the 


Soviet  Union  and  to  other  Communist  coun- 
tries. 

There  Is  no  legal  prohibition  of  govem- 
ment-to-government  sales  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  provided  that  commercial  exporters 
obtain  export  licenses  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  The  policy,  howe^'er,  has  been 
to  rxile  out  trade  In  farm  products  with 
Communist  countries  other  than  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia. 

This  issue  has  agitated  Congress  for  sev- 
eral yeau-s.  Congress  has  prohibited  aid  to 
any  country  known  to  be  dominated  by 
communism  or  Marxism.  But  It  has  per- 
mitted sales  and  gifts  of  surplus  farm  prod- 
ucts where  the  President  finds  them  in  the 
national  interest. 

Senator  Hubebt  H.  Humphret,  of  Min- 
nesota, the  Democratic  whip,  asserted  today 
that  the  United  States  must  change  its  "out- 
dated" export  policies  if  it  was  to  share  in 
world  markets. 

Wheat  is  not  a  war  material,  he  told  the 
Senate  In  commenting  on  the  Canadlan- 
Rtisslan  agreement.  Canada,  he  said,  Is  get- 
ting dollars  for  its  wheat  at  a  time  when 
the  United  States  needs  gold  to  help  its 
dollar  balance. 

HODGES    TAVORS    EXPANSION 

There  was  no  official  indication  that  the 
Soviet  purchase  had  stimulated  a  reexamina- 
tion of  the  U.S.  policy.  Earlier  today  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Luther  H.  Hodges  said  he 
had  planned  to  suggest  to  President  Kennedy 
that  the  United  States  might  expand  trade 


with  Communist  countries  in  the  wake  of 
the  easing  of  tensions  and  the  treaty  for 
a  limited  ban  on  nuclear  tests. 

Mr.  Hodges  spoke  on  the  television  pro- 
gram "Today"  over  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  network  before  Canada  announced 
the  Soviet  agreement.  He  did  not  specifi- 
cally include  farm  products.  The  Secretary 
said.  "We  ought  to  follow  somewhat  more 
what  otir  allies  have  been  for  the  last  several 
years;  namely,  to  sell  goods." 

The  Department  of  Commerce  will  hold  a 
White  House  conference  tomorrow  on  pro- 
moting exports.  President  Kennedy  will 
speak,  and  Mr.  Hodges  said  he  planned  to 
carry  his  plea  to  the  President  then. 

Analysts  of  Soviet  agriculture  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  commented  that  the 
Canadian  sale  might  indicate  that  the  Rus- 
sian grain  shortage  was  worse  than  had  been 
believed.    But  they  had  no  definite  word. 

Agriculture  officials  indicated  that  If  the 
United  States  could  add  to  Its  exports,  wheat 
prices  would  generally  be  strengthened.  But 
they  pointed  out,  this  applied  to  the  cur- 
rent wheat  crop  and  would  have  no  effect  on 
the  1964  crop. 

PRICE   DROP    expected 

Official  predictions  are  that  wheat  prices 
will  drop  sharply  next  year.  This  is  based 
on  producers'  rejection  of  the  administra- 
tion's tough  new  wheat-output  control  pro- 
posal earlier  this  year.  That  program  would 
have  guaranteed  producers  92  a  bushel  com- 
pared with  the  predicted  1964  price  of  about 
$1.30. 
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One  cause  for  worry,  officials  said.  Is  that 
with  the  Canadian  sale  opening  sales  for  UB. 
wheat,  and  with  a  resultant  stiffening  of 
prices,  producers  may  be  Induced  to  plant 
more.  Winter  wheat,  the  bulk  of  the  U.S. 
crop,  Is  going  into  the  ground  now  for  har- 
vest next  year. 

One  reason  for  caution  by  farm  officials  is 
that  Canada  has  had  two  successive  bumper 
wheat  crops.  The  1962  production  was  650 
million  bushels;  this  year's  yield,  estimated 
at  706  million,  could  amount  to  760  million. 

Canada  could  easily  handle  the  550  million 
bushels  for  domestic  and  export  needs,  the 
officials  said,  but  this  year's  crop  provided 
her  with  a  200  million  bushel  surpltis  to  be 
drained  off  by  the  Soviet  Union.  At  the 
same  time,  they  noted,  Canada  has  notified 
some  customers  that  she  cannot  fulfill  all 
her  commitments. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  18,  1963] 
Opportunitt  in  Wheat 
The  significance  of  the  huge  Russian  pur- 
chases of  Canetdian  wheat  goes  far  beyond 
the  immediate  economic  consequences  to 
both  countries.  It  reflects  serious  internal 
difficulties  for  the  Soviet  Union,  already  beset 
by  Its  Intense  Ideological  struggle  with 
China.  It  affords  an  opportunity  for  the 
West,  particularly  for  the  United  States,  to 
carry  out  our  objective  of  expanding  world 
trade. 

Ten  years  ago  this  month  Nlklta  Khru- 
shchev won  the  center  of  the  stage  in  poet- 
Stalin  Russia  for  the  first  time  by  delivering 
a  slashing  speech  exposing  Soviet  agricultural 
weaknesses  and  proposing  radical  reforms. 
Since  then  Soviet  farming  has  constantly 
been  his  main  domestic  concern.  Now 
Premier  Khrushchev  has  had  to  take  the 
radical — and  for  him  personally  humiliat- 
ing— step  of  bu5ring  $600  million  worth  of 
wheat  and  wheat  flour  from  Canada  after  all 
bis  torrent  of  words  about  the  superiority 
of  Socialist  agriculture. 

The  money  Moscow  is  spending  for  this 
wheat  will  be  unavailable  to  buy  the  West- 
em  machinery  needed  for  Premier  Khru- 
shchev's ambitious  industrialization  goals. 
Consequently,  there  may  well  have  to  be 
some  cutbacks  In  the  new  2-year  plan  for 
1964-65  now  in  preparation.  Furthermore, 
the  Impact  of  this  defeat  upon  the  p>olltlcal 
structure  of  Soviet  Russia  raises  intriguing 
possibilities.  Every  Soviet  citizen  knows  how 
many  p>anaceas  for  Russia's  agricultiu'al  ills 
Khrushchev  has  offered  this  past  decade. 
He  has  spent  Immense  sums  to  open  up  the 
virgin  lands  of  Kazakhstan  and  Siberia, 
promising  that  oceans  of  wheat  would  be 
grown  there.  He  has  wiped  out  the  old 
machine  tractor  station,  raised  the  prices 
paid  to  farmers,  overhauled  the  agricultural 
administrative  apparatus  time  and  again, 
and  introduced  new  systems  of  crop  rota- 
tion wholesale. 

But  In  1963.  after  all  this,  he  has  had  to 
turn  to  Canada  for  the  grain  the  Soviet 
Union's  Socialist  agriculture  could  not  grow. 
We  may  be  sure  that  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists will  use  his  failure  to  undermine  Khru- 
shchev's authority  as  the  flnal  arbiter  of 
Communist  policy.  It  will  be  surprising  if 
there  are  not  ambitious  men  in  the  Elremlln 
who  will  try  to  do  the  same. 

The  United  States  cannot  take  an  active 
part  in  the  fight  behind  the  Kremlin's  walls. 
But  Washington  can  make  constructive  use 
of  the  sale  of  wheat  by  Canada.  We  will 
directly  benefit  from  Russian  sales  of  gold, 
which  will  mean  less  pressure  on  our  own 
gold  stock.  The  indirect  benefits,  however, 
are  Incalculable. 

With  Western  Europe  short  of  grain,  the 
United  States  is  now  in  a  position  to  dispose 
of  a  major  part  of  our  own  surplus,  which 
has  been  so  expensive  and  seemingly  so  per- 
manent a  burden.  Our  aim  should  not  be 
to  make  a  quick  killing  simply  to  Improve  our 


balance  of  payments.  Rather,  we  now  have 
the  bargaining  power  to  persuade  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  to  abandon  its 
effort  to  achieve  self-sufllclency  In  agrlcul- 
ttire  by  Increasing  its  protectionist  policies. 

To  accomplish  this  end,  the  United  States 
must  be  prepared  to  ttirn  away  from  our  own 
artificially  high  agricultural  price  supports. 
The  support  program  has  given  the  Common 
Market  an  excuse  to  reject  the  American  de- 
mand for  a  more  liberal  European  attitude. 
Moreover,  our  huge  and  continuing  surpluses 
have  served  as  a  deterrent  against  change, 
for  there  seemed  no  rational  way  to  reduce 
them.  But  the  administration  now  has  an 
opportunity  to  adopt  more  flexible  policies, 
geared  to  the  new  conditions,  that  will  en- 
courage an  expansion  in  foreign  trade. 

If  persistent  agricultural  failure  is  the 
Achilles'  heel  of  the  Soviet  economy,  the 
United  States  has  never  been  able  to  exploit 
the  Herculean  strength  of  our  own  capacity 
to  produce  on  the  farms.  The  Canadian- 
Russian  deal  offers  a  chance  to  move  out  of 
the  rut  created  by  rigid  adherence  to  artificial 
prices  and  by  European  countermeasures. 

The  path  to  trade  expansion  and  greater 
Integration  in  Industry  and  agriculture  Is 
now  open.  We  should  not  hesitate  to  under- 
take new  policies  that  will  hasten  progreos 
toward  these  objectives. 


(Prom  the   New   York  Times,   Oct.  3,   1963] 
CoNFTTSiON  Rising  Over  Wheat  Deal — Soviet 

Negotiations  Indicate  Uncertainty  on  Bid 

to  United  States 

(By  MaxFrankel) 

Washington.  October  2. — The  administra- 
tion's difflctilty  in  deciding  whether  to  sell 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  was  matched  to- 
night by  the  Russians'  difficulty  in  deciding 
whether  they  really  want  It. 

A  flurry  of  statements  from  all  sides  left 
the  impression  that  the  Russians  were  prob- 
ably still  in  the  market — but  not  neces- 
sarily— and  that  President  Kennedy  wotild 
probably  approve  the  sale — but  not  neces- 
sarily. 

In  any  case,  the  plot  was  thickening  on  all 
phases  of  the  deal,  diplomatic,  political,  and 
economic. 

In  Winnipeg,  Leonid  Matveyeu.  the  head  of 
the  Soviet  Grain  Board,  told  the  Associated 
Press  that  his  delegation  had  now  bought 
wheat  to  tide  his  country  over  until  next 
season  "without  having  to  buy  any  from  the 
United  States  this  year." 

Mr.  Matveyev  appeared  to  be  saying  what 
Premier  Khrushchev  said  a  week  ago,  in  re- 
marks published  in  Moscow  yesteray.  Fur- 
ther examination,  however,  developed  that 
the  Soviet  official  was  repeating  his  Premier's 
statement  without  knowing  what  it  meant. 

"Have  you  seen  the  Khrushchev  state- 
ment?" he  asked  a  questioner  who  reached 
him  by  telephone.  He  meant  the  Premier's 
remark  that  if  Russians  used  bread  econom- 
ically, "the  resources  we  now  have  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  normal  supply  of  the  popu- 
lation." 

"Well,"  Mr.  Matveyev  continued  In  Rus- 
sian with  some  agitation,  "what  do  you  want 
me  to  say?  What  can  I  say  except  what  the 
Premier  says?  It  means  they  know  better  in 
Moscow  than  I  do  here." 

Apparently  the  Khrushchev  statement 
overtook  Mr.  Matveyev's  negotiating  Instruc- 
tion and  he  was  awaiting  clarification.  He 
was  heard  to  be  arguing  with  some  of  his 
colleagues  near  the  telephone. 

SEEKS  COP  StTPPORT 

U.S.  officials  decided  that  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's remark  did  not  rule  out  a  deal 
with  the  United  States.  Russians  had  re- 
Iterated  their  Interest  in  bU3ring  after  they 
completed  agreements  to  buy  wheat  and  flour 
from  Canada  and  Australia  last  month.  They 
seemed  to  be  waiting  for  an  unofficial  invita- 
tion to  make  a  formal  offer. 


Whether  to  tender  that  Invitation  has  been 
the  administration's  problem  and  high  offi- 
cials insisted  tonight  that  no  decision  had 
been  reached.  Their  studies  of  the  different 
ways  in  which  a  deal  could  b«  handled  are 
not  completed,  they  said.  What  is  more. 
their  certainty  that  the  Russians  are  also  in- 
terested seems  to  have  been  slightly  shaken. 

Above  all,  President  Kennedy  was  repre- 
sented as  eager  to  obtain  more  forthright 
Republican  support  for  the  deal,  prestunably 
to  head  off  a  partisan  controversy  during 
next  year's  presidential  election. 

Leading  Republicans,  especially  those 
from  Middle  Western  farm  States,  have 
shown  neither  enthusiasm  nor  opposition. 
They  appear  to  be  balancing  the  views  of 
farmers  eager  to  sell  their  stirpluses  and  con- 
servative forces  opposed  to  trading  with 
Communist  countries. 

But  the  outright  opposition  in  Congress 
is  weak  and  unorganized,  so  supporters  of 
the  deal  are  predicting  a  favorable  Presi- 
dential decision  within  a  few  days.  That 
view,  however,  was  voiced  before  the  Rus- 
sians Indicated  their  own  confusion. 

BID  TO  EISENHOWER  REPORTED 

Most  administration  leaders  favor  a  sale 
of  wheat,  flour,  and  corn  that  would  bring 
this  cotintry  at  least  $200  million.  They  be- 
came convinced  that  the  Russians  wanted  to 
make  a  firm  offer  if  only  they  had  a  sign 
from  Washington  that  they  would  not  be 
rebuffed. 

The  President's  strategy  was  to  solicit  ex- 
pressions of  support  from  the  Congress  and 
the  country,  to  test  public  sentiment  about  a 
reversal  of  p>ast  trade  policies,  to  disarm  tne 
political  opposition  and  to  gain  time  to 
study  the  best  way  of  handling  the  sale. 

He  was  particularly  eager  to  obtain  the 
backing  of  the  Republican  leaders  In  Con- 
gress. Senator  Bverett  McKinlkt  Dirksen 
of  Illinois,  and  Representative  Charles  A. 
Hallbck  of  Indiana. 

Some  reports  said  Mr.  Kennedy  had  also 
solicited  the  views  of  former  President 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower,  but  this  has  not  been 
confirmed. 

Senator  Dirksen  was  still  reserving  Judg- 
ment, but  his  colleagues  said  he  had  not 
helped  to  organize  any  formal  opposition. 
Representative  Halleck  has  also  avoided  the 
issue  so  far,  asking  only  that  the  President 
indicate  whether  he  could  prevent  resale  of 
the  wheat  to  Cuba  or  North  Vietnam  and 
whether  American  taxpayers  would  have  to 
subsidize  only  wheat  that  was  sold. 

Privately,  administration  officials  have  al. 
ready  indicated  they  could  not  control  Soviet 
export  policies.  But  they  have  also  warned 
that  other  Western  countries,  such  as  France 
and  West  Germany,  would  make  the  sales 
if  the  United  States  did  not. 

Subsidies  are  paid  on  every  bushel  of  wheat 
sold  for  export,  because  the  domestic  price 
is  higher  than  the  world  market  price. 

Senator  John  Sherican  Cooper,  Republi- 
can of  Kentucky,  came  out  against  the  sale, 
arguing  that  the  United  States  ought  to  oe 
more  deliberate  and  systematic  if  it  now 
wished  to  change  its  trade  policies  toward 
the  Communist  bloc.  Since  Russians  are 
not  going  hungry,  he  said,  the  only  reason 
for  a  trade  was  to  "secure  the  purchase  price 
in  dollars  or  gold."  He  said  he  did  not  think 
the  country  should  be  chasing  after  Russian 
gold  In  a  "grubby  manner." 

Most  Senators,  however,  remained  non- 
committal. And  Senator  Cooper  said  he  was 
not  impressed  by  the  size  or  organization  of 
the  opposition. 

Senator  Httbert  H.  Humphret.  of  Minne- 
sota, the  Democratic  whip,  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  deal,  predicted  that  President 
Kennedy  would  decide  the  issue  within  2 
days.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  H. 
Hodges  said  he  expected  a  decision  late  this 
week  or  ^arly  next  week. 
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Port.  Oet.  S. 

FACnDBL4T 


(B7  mnk  C.  Porter) 

PoUUoftl  ohaff  from  th»  eongrw iornl  i*m 
U  appannUy  tfeUrtnc  a  PrMkUatUl  deci- 
sion on  wbeftt  aalaa  to  th«  Soviet  Union. 

By  oootnat.  It  wm  learned  yesterday,  Wleet 
Oermany.  France  and  Itaiy  have  all  zn^de 
oommttipento  to  sell  flour  to  the  |Taln-bi|n- 
gry  Bueelans. 

Newi  of  tbe  Bonn  deal  came  Ironloally  at 
the  very  time  Majority  Leader  Mnu  Mabs- 
nxLD,  Democrat  of  Montana,  took  to  the 
Senate  floor  to  blast  West  German  Chan- 
cellor BU>nrad  Adenauer  for  criticizing  wheat 
sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  by  other  Western 
countnea. 

Meanwhile,  the  urgency  of  the  Sovtet 
wheat  shortage  wae  fiirther  underscored ,  In 
reports  by  Beuters  that  bread  rationing  IMts 
been  started  In  Moscow.  This  development 
tended  to  discount  a  statement  by  Russian 
Grain  Board  Chief  Leonid  Matveyeu.  reported 
by  the  Associated  Press  from  Winnipeg,  that 
his  country  no  longer  has  need  of  Amerlqan 
wheat. 

9SAL    AUOADT    DSBCOBSSD 

President  Kennedy  has  been  reported  t>n 
the  rtrft  at  reversing  Government  policy  to 
permit  a  huge  wheat  deal  already  dlsc\is«ed 
by  Soviet  emissaries  and  private  AmencAn 
traders  In  Ottawa.  The  total  value  has  been 
varioQsly  estimated  from  9160  to  $300  n4I- 
llon. 

However,  the  President  was  said  to  be 
doubtful  that  this  Is  the  time  to  change 
American  policy,  and  would  not  do  so  wltti- 
oot  the  backing  at  Republican  leaders  In 
Congrees. 

This  support  has  not  yet  materlallaed. 
House  Minority  Leader  Craslb  A.  HAixxds, 
of  Indiana,  yesterday  called  on  the  President 
to  answer  publicly  a  nimiber  of  knotty  policy 
questions  before  approving  the  deal.  Xn 
particular,  Hallzck  wanted  to  know  wliat 
guarantees  have  been  devised  to  prevent  the 
Soviet  Union  from  reselling  the  wheat  to 
such  countries  as  Cuba  or  Vietnam. 

A  day  earlier.  Senate  Minority  Leader 
tvwmrn  M,  Doucsbk,  of  Illinois,  said  he  hfid 
not  made  up  his  mind  on  the  issue.  He  said 
Congress  shoxild  be  consulted  about  such  a 
change  and  suggested  that  the  United  States 
might  obtain  concessions  such  as  the  ne- 
moval  of  Russians  from  Cuba  Ln  exchange  flor 
the  wheat. 

LONO  OKLAT  P088IBLX 

Against  this  background  of  Republican 
coolness.  Secretary  of  Conunerce  Luther  ^. 
Hodges  emerged  from  a  White  House  conf^- 
ence  and  denied  earlier  reports  that  a  tenta- 
tive decision  to  permit  the  shipments  had 
been  made. 

In  contrast  with  a  Tuesday  statement  by 
Senate  Majority  Whip  Hxjbdt  H.  HuifPHsrr 
that  he  expected  a  decision  in  72  hours, 
Hodges  told  reporters  it  may  not  be  forth- 
coming until  next  week. 

And  Walt  W.  Rostow,  key  Presidential  al- 
vlser  and  Chairman  of  the  State  Depan- 
ment's  Policy  Planning  Council,  told  United 
Press  InternaUonal  In  New  Orleans  that  t^e 
decision  may  be  a  long  time  In  coming. 

An  Agriculture  Department  source  coti- 
flrmed  that  West  Germany  has  agreed  to  sell 
300.000  tons  of  flour  to  the  Soviet  Unlop. 
He  also  said  it  is  reliably  reported  that  Italy 
will  seU  40.000  tons.  , 

Paris  trade  sources  said  Prance  has  signed 
an  agreement  to  sell  80.000  tons  to  tbe 
U.SJSJt.  I 

NINETZTN    MnXION    BUSHXLS    TOTAL  I 

These  shipments  combined  would  be  tke 
equivalent  of  about  19  million  bushels  W 
wheat — a  small  order  compared  with  tl>e 
more  than  240  million  bushels  the  Soviet  Is 
buying  from  Canada  and  the  110  million  re- 
portedly sought  from  the  United  States. 


1068]  Bat  the  new  agrafluienta  are  expected  to 
glva  Impetua  to  tb*  argnnwnt  that  the  United 
States  should  eash  in  on  this  luorattva  trade 
ouirently  enjoyed  by  her  allies.  The  potnt 
la  also  made  that  sueh  sales  would  not  cmly 
substantially  reduce  the  1.2  bUllon-bushel 
American  wheat  surplus  but  would  also  ma- 
terially cut  this  Nation's  critical  balance- of - 
payments   deficit. 

Although  a  majority  of  Congress  Is  reported 
to  favor  this  view,  resistance  by  a  minority 
has  continued  to  harden.  In  the  Senate, 
for  example,  the  wheat  sale  has  been  publicly 
opposed  by  Senators  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Demo- 
crat, of  Connecticut;  Wn.UA]c  PaoxMiax, 
Democrat,  of  Wisconsin;  FaANX  J.  Lauschk, 
Democrat,  of  Ohio;  Stbom  Thttkmond, 
Democrat,  of  South  Carolina;  and  Path.  H. 
Douglas,  Democrat,  of  Illinois. 

LKGION    AMONG    OPPONENTS 

Off  Capitol  Hill,  such  a  deal  has  recently 
been  attacked  by  the  American  Legion,  for- 
mer Agriculture  Secretary.  Ezra  Taft  Benson, 
and  the  head  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  Charles  B.  Shuman. 

Chancellor  Adenauer  Tuesday  night  came 
out  against  any  aid  to  the  Soviet  without 
assurances  of  peaceful  intentions  from  Mos- 
cow. After  pointedly  referring  to  sales  of 
wheat  to  Russia  by  other  Western  nations, 
Adenauer  suggested  that  "every  Western 
ooxintry  that  Is  ready  to  put  Soviet  Russia 
In  a  position  to  be  a  really  dangerous  enemy 
to  us  is  acting  unwisely  and  Trtaking  a  great 
mistake." 

Mansfuxd  acidly  observed  in  his  floor 
speech  that  "there  Is  In  this  comment  of  the 
German  chancellor  something  of  a  hypocriti- 
cal preachment:  'Do  as  I  say  but  not  as  I 
do.'" 

West  German  trade  with  Russia  alone 
amounted  to  t400  million  In  1961.  Manstoeld 
contlnxwd.  "roughly  equal  to  all  of  our  trade 
with  Eastern  Europe  In  that  year." 

Figures  furnished  the  Washington  Post  by 
the  Agrlcultiire  Department  showed  that  the 
United  States  exported  450.000  metric  tons 
of  wheat  to  West  Germany  In  the  1901-82 
season.  The  same  year  Bonn  sold  the  flo\ir 
equivalent  of  604.000  metric  tons  to  Commu- 
nist countries,  including  385.000  to  Red  China 
and  83.000  to  North  Korea.  The  Soviet 
Union  was  a  net  exporter  of  wheat  at  the 
time. 


1963 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  1.  1963] 
Whsat  Plan  Sows  Amttt  fob  Bio  THaxa — 

Sovirr  Cash  Qrrxa  Expkctkd  at  UJI.  To 

SrxTK  Accoan 

(By  Warren  Unna) 

UNrrxD  Nations,  N.Y.,  September  30. — The 
give  and  take  of  East-West  relations  took 
shape  here  tonight  as  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk,  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei 
A.  Gromyko.  and  British  Foreign  Secretary 
Lord  Home  met  with  United  Nations  Secre- 
tary General  U  Thant  for  a  harmonious 
dinner. 

And  the  biggest  note  of  harmony,  accord- 
ing to  American  officials,  may  arise  from 
wheat.  The  Americans  think  the  Soviets  not 
only  want  to  buy  perhaps  some  $250  million 
worth  of  U.S.  wheat,  com  and  oats,  but  are 
prepared  to  do  so  pretty  much  on  a  cash 
basis. 

At  least  the  Soviets,  In  their  feelers  to  pri- 
vate U.S.  grain  dealers  last  week,  gave  no 
Indication  that  they  were  going  to  quibble 
over  credit  terms  in  their  desire  to  obtain 
more  grain  to  supplant  their  current  crop 
shortage. 

STTBSmT  COaXS     DISCOUNTED 

And  official  American  sources,  for  their 
part.  Indicated  that  they  are  not  too  Im- 
pressed with  Congress'  restrictions  against 
selling  subsidized  grain  to  unfriendly  na- 
tions since  the  subsidized  price  of  40  to  50 


oe&ti  a  bu^el  goes  to  the  American  wheat 
farmer,  vai  the  wheat  purchaser. 

Thaae  highly  authoritative  sources  al3o  in- 
dteated  that  the  subsidy  money  already  has 
been  paid  out.  to  the  tune  of  some  SO  million 
tons  of  siuplus  wheat  now  piled  up  in 
storage. 

And  they  noted  that  the  United  States 
which  cinrently  is  battling  for  buyers  for 
this  wheat  In  world  markets,  might  And  it 
very  difficult  to  pass  up  a  hard  offer  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

But  the  hard  offer  has  yet  to  be  made 
to  the  VS.  Government.  American  officials 
here  said  that  the  current  discussions  be- 
tween the  Kennedy  administration  and  Con- 
grees are  designed  to  clear  the  deck  for  action 
within  the  next  2  days  In  order  to  be  reculy 
for  the  Soviet  Union  when  it  comes  up  with 
that  hard  offer. 

CUBA   SEEN   TOP  ISStJX 

Another  Important  development  In  the 
current  East-West  discussions  here  Involves 
Cuba. 

Official  American  sources  think  the  Soviet 
Union  now  Is  persuaded  that  Cuba  currently 
stands  out  as  the  one  major  stumbling  block 
to  Improved  Sovlet-U.S.  relations. 

They  also  think  that  Cuban  Premier  Fidel 
Castro  may  have  a  point  when  he  suspects 
that  his  country  may  be  given  the  heave-ho 
by  the  Soviets  If  they  are  determined  to  Im- 
prove their  American  relations. 

The  United  States  has  made  it  plain  to  the 
Soviets  that  it  has  two  preconditions  regard- 
ing Cuba: 

An  end  to  Soviet  military  and  political 
connections  there. 

An  end  to  Cuban  Involvement  and  pene- 
tration In  the  rest  of  the  American  Hemi- 
sphere. 

UB.  soiirces  do  not  see  how  Castro  could 
permit  these  two  changes  In  his  national 
policy  and  still  be  able  to  survive  poUtlcally. 
So.  by  extending  this  logic,  a  Soviet  change 
of  heart  regarding  Cuba  would  mean  a  Soviet 
change  of  heart  regarding  Castro  personally. 

The  United  States.  It  was  learned  here,  also 
has  made  it  plain  to  the  Soviets  that  If  a 
wheat  deal  is  concluded  the  terms  must  In- 
clude a  restriction  against  transshipment  of 
grain  to  Cuba. 

Another  outcome  of  the  current  East-West 
dtscuESlons  here,  within  and  without  the 
United  Nations,  Is  what  has  been  termed  the 
Soviet  preoccupation  with  Communist  China. 

Major  Soviet  Issues  with  the  West  report- 
edly have  been  simply  pushed  to  the  back 
burner  because  of  Moscow's  challenge  from 
Peking  and,  perhaps  secondarily.  Moscow's 
concern  to  obtain  wheat  to  keep  its  people 
fed. 

Gromyko.  It  was  learned,  surprised  Rtuk 
by  not  even  bringing  up  the  subject  of  a  non- 
aggression  pact  between  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  and  the  Soviet  satellites 
at  the  Big  Three  foreign  ministers'  first  con- 
ference last  Satxirday.  Neither,  surprisingly, 
were  Berlin  and  West  Germany,  two  tradi- 
tional Soviet  concerns,  introduced  into  the 
Big  Three  agenda. 

Official  American  sources  also  are  said  to 
be  Impressed  with  the  way  the  Soviet's  Eu- 
ropean satellites  have  been  "clearing  the 
decks  of  unnecessary  harassments"  during 
the  past  few  months  in  an  obvious  attempt 
to  Improve  their  relations  with  the  West. 

Bulgaria's  Foreign  Minister  Ivan  Bashev 
reemphasized  this  Impression  when  be  saw 
Rusk  today.  He,  like  his  Czech  coimterpart 
last  week,  put  out  a  feeler  that  the  satellites, 
as  well  as  the  Soviet  Union  Itself,  are  inter- 
ested In  buying  American  wheat  to  help  out 
this  year's  poor  harvest. 

Note  also  was  made  here  that  settlement 
of  back  debts — a  major  barrier  to  U.S.  trade 
with  the  satellites — now  has  been  worked  out 
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with  Poland,  Rvunania  and  Bulgaria  and  Is 
In  the  process  of  being  worked  out  with 
Czechoslovakia. 


[From  the  Washington  Star,  Sept.  30.  1963) 
Russian  Wheat  Deal  Holds  Susplus  Bene- 
TTT,  Some  Pekil 
(By  Eliot  Janeway) 
New    York. — Even    before    the    test    ban 
treaty  was  signed,  it  was  clear  what  the  next 
step  in  good  relations  with  Russia  was  going 
to  be.     Trade   was  certain   to  follow  diplo- 
macy.   And  it  is.    Russia  has  turned  up  with 
at  least  a  partial  answer  to  our  No.  1  farm 
problem — what    to    do    with    our    perennial 
wheat  surplus? 

This  is  a  particularly  pressing  problem  this 
year,  farm  spending  standing  as  an  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  a  tax  cut.  the  wheatgrowers 
having  voted  down  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration's plan  to  limit  production,  the  United 
States  needing  more  export  Income,  and  U.S. 
wheat  exports  needing  subsidies  Washington 
can  no  longer  afford  to  pay.  Russia's  answer 
to  this  ominous  array  of  problems  Is  that  she 
wants  to  buy  some  of  our  surplus  wheat — 
for  cash. 

This  proposition  follows  on  the  heels  of 
Russia's  purchase  of  wheat  in  Canada,  which 
strengthened  grain  prices  and  shipping  rates 
all  over  the  world. 

Like  It  or  not.  the  question  is  not  whether 
the  United  States  Is  going  to  do  more  busi- 
ness with  Russia,  but  on  what  basis — begin- 
ning with  the  ba«ls  on  which  we  let  her  ease 
our  wheat  problem.  Russia's  wheat-buying 
binge  Is  producing  one  of  those  political 
switches  for  which  American  history  Is 
famous. 

The  unions  are  suspicious  of  any  trade 
dealings  with  Russia,  while  the  conservative- 
drifting  farm  belt  will  obviously  welcome  it. 
In  all  probability,  business — worried  about 
the  dollar,  hoping  for  a  tax  cut  but  fearful 
of  farm  spending  as  an  obstacle — will  wel- 
come It,  too.  In  any  case,  legislation  will  be 
needed,  and  so  the  question  becomes  one  of 
national  policy. 

The  way  Russia  played  her  hand  in  Canada 
suggests  guidelines  and  peril  points.  The 
Canadian  Government  has  been  so  worried 
about  Its  financial  situation  In  general,  and 
Its  wheat  surplus  In  particular,  that  It  ap- 
parently did  not  dare  stop  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions (especially  as  the  present  opposition 
has  Its  political  base  In  the  western  wheat 
provinces).  But  hungry  though  the  United 
States  Is  for  wheat  customers,  any  new  trade 
deal  with  Russia  Is  certain  to  be  subjected 
to  searching  scrutiny  and  debate. 

Before  Russia  cleaned  out  the  Canadian 
wheat  surplus,  no  outsider  knew  how  much 
she  was  short  for  her  own  domestic  require- 
ments; and  no  one  knows  even  yet.  All  that 
anyone  knows  is  that  some  of  the  wheat  she 
bought  will  be  resold  to  Cuba;  that  China, 
which  needs  Canadian  wheat  and  has  been 
buying  a  great  deal  of  It.  is  temporarily  frozen 
out  of  the  Canadian  market;  and  that  Rus- 
sia's satellites  in  Eastern  Europe  will  share  a 
ration  with  Cuba. 

Economically,  it's  adding  up  to  a  bailout 
for  Canada,  and  to  a  bonanza  for  the  grain 
and  shipping  markets.  But.  politically,  it 
looks  more  like  a  coup  for  Russia.  In  terms 
of  guidelines  and  period  points  for  national 
policy,  the  United  States  needs  the  bailout 
and  wants  the  bonanza,  and  there's  a  very 
specific  reason  why  we  should  be  able  to 
trade  it  out  for  ourselves  without  inviting 
Russia  to  score  another  political  coup  at  our 
expense. 

The  reason  is  that  the  entire  European 
land  mass  seems  to  have  suffered  a  wheat 
crop  failure  this  year,  while  nature  has  been 
bountiful  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The- 
orizing apart,  no  one  knows  how  severe  the 
failure  may  have  been  within  Russia  her- 
self; how  much  of  a  reserve  she  may  have; 
or  how  much  of  her  present  purchases  are 


really  scheduled  not  for  her  own  internal 
use  but  Instead  for  resale  throughout  free 
Europe  and  for  rationing  and  political 
bribery  among  satellites. 

We  don't  need  Russia  to  get  In  between 
us  and  our  allies  and  friends  in  free  Europe, 
and  to  resell  our  premium  commodities  to 
them  for  their  good  money  when  they  are 
our  creditors.  It  Is  to  the  mutual  Interest 
of  all  In  the  Atlantic  community  for  us  to 
earn  more  by  direct  sales  to  Europe.  No 
doubt  about  It.  free  Europe  needs  wheat, 
and  It  has  the  money  to  pay  for  It.  True, 
Russia  will  offer  to  pay  us  In  gold,  which  we 
badly  need,  but  so  will  Europe. 

The  satellites  need  our  wheat  even  more, 
and  this  is  a  time  for  us  to  trade  out  a  tan- 
gible political  return  on  all  that  we  have 
been  giving  to  Poland  and  to  Yugoslavia,  as 
well  as  for  us  to  look  for  our  own  back  In 
Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  23,  1963] 

United  States  Sees  Wheat  Excess  Below 

EAaLiEB  Estimate 

(By  William  M.  Blair) 

Hannibal,  Mo.,  September  22. — Early  esti- 
mates of  winter  wheat  plantings  now  under- 
way In  the  Midwest  Indicate  that  overplant- 
ing  may  be  less  than  had  been  feared  after 
farmers  rejected  a  new  production -control 
program  earlier  this  year. 

If  this  Is  borne  out.  Federal  officials  said 
today,  the  anticipated  runaway  wheat  situa- 
tion may  not  develop,  although  a  sizable  In- 
crease in  surplus  output  Is  still  expxected. 

The  officials  believe  that  wheat  producers, 
fearful  of  a  predicted  sharp  drop  In  prices 
and  the  loss  of  a  Federal  price  guarantee, 
will  plant  5  million  fewer  acres  than  had 
been  expected.  This  would  represent  half 
the  10  million  acres  of  overplanting  predicted 
when  farmers  turned  down  the  administra- 
tion's control  plan  In  a  national  referendum 
last  May. 

The  decreases  would  mean  that  instead  of 
a  harvest  of  as  much  as  1.5  billion  bushels, 
the  crop  may  be  closer  to  1.2  to  1.3  billion 
bushels. 

Nevertheless,  there  would  still  be  a  sur- 
plus of  200  million  bushels. 

This  year's  wheat  crop  was  about  1,100 
million  btishels,  7  percent  below  the  1957-61 
average  but  still  4-percent  above. 

Winter  wheat,  which  makes  up  the  bulk 
of  the  wheat  crop,  is  going  Into  the  ground 
now  for  harvest  next  spring. 

Overplanting  is  the  amount  of  wheat  sown 
above  Federal  allotments  made  to  producers. 
By  staying  within  these  allotments  farmers 
are  gruaranteed  a  Federal  price  support  of 
$1.26  a  bushel,  beginning  next  year.  There 
is  no  price  guarantee  for  producers  who  do 
not  stay  within  their  acreage  allotments. 

When  farmers  rejected  the  control  plan, 
the  Federal  allotment  restrictions  remained 
In  farm  law  but  the  price  support  dropped 
from  $2  a  bushel  to  $1.26.  The  control  pro- 
gram  would   have  guaranteed  $2  a  btishel. 

The  prospects  of  a  $1.26-a-biishel  support 
was  expected  to  produce  heavy  overplanting 
as  farmers  fought  to  maintain  income.  The 
overall  income  loss  to  wheat  producers  has 
been  flgtired  at  about  $700  million  for  next 
year. 

amendment's    influence 

An  amendment  to  the  wheat  law  appears 
to  be  a  major  factor  In  slowing  down  over- 
planting.  It  was  enacted  by  Congress  in 
1968  and  is  named  for  former  Representa- 
tive Victor  L.  Anfuso  of  Brooklyn,  now  a 
State  Judge. 

The  Anfuso  amendment  provides  that  a 
farmer  who  overplants  his  Federal  allotment 
will  lose  history  should  he  decide  to  get  back 
under  the  Government  program  In  later 
years.  Loss  of  history  means  that  he  would 
lose  a  percentage  of  allowable  or  allotted 
acres.  This  loss  could  run  as  high  as  8  per- 
cent of  the  acres  allotted  to  wheat. 


In  brief,  the  Government  would  cut  a 
farmer's  allotment  If  he  overplanted  this 
year  and  stayed  out  of  the  Federal  program, 
then  decided  that  next  year  he  wanted  to 
get  back  in. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Free- 
man heard  pleas  for  suspension  of  the 
amendment  during  a  tour  of  the  Midwest 
last  week.  However,  he  was  adamant  about 
retaining  It. 

To  suspend  It.  he  said,  would  not  be  fair 
to  farmers  who  stayed  within  their  acreage 
restrictions. 

A  House  agriculture  subcommittee  has 
supported  Mr.  Freeman's  stand. 

The  Secretary  took  another  vote  last  night 
of  farmers  on  the  question  of  selling  sur- 
plus wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  result 
was  3  to  1  In  favor  of  such  sales  If  the  Rus- 
sians paid  In  dollars. 

The  show  of  hands  at  a  packed  meeting 
In  the  Hannibal  High  School,  however,  rep- 
resented about  one-fourth  of  the  1.600 
persons. 

BUSSIANS    SALES    CAUTIONED 

Mr.  Freeman,  who  sounded  out  sentiment 
In  Iowa,  Kansas.  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  too. 
again  cautioned  that  any  decision  to  sell 
siirplus  foodstuffs  to  Russia  would  be  made 
only  after  careful  study. 

He  told  the  farmers  they  should  not  rely 
on  stronger  farm  wheat  prices  to  result  from 
Canada's  decision  to  sell  $500  million  worth 
of  wheat  anC  flour  to  Russia. 

Mr.  Freeman's  visit  here  was  another  In 
the  series  of  13  "report  and  review"  sessions 
he  Is  holding  throughout  the  country  to 
answer  farmers'  questions  and  listen  to  their 
problems. 

Overplanting  of  wheat  appears  much 
greater  In  the  western  end  of  the  Great 
Plains  States  where  wheat  ranches  run  to 
sections  of  640  acres.  In  the  central  and 
eastern  areas,  where  farms  are  smaller,  offi- 
cials report  that  producers  seem  to  be  stay- 
ing within  their  Federal  allotments. 

It  was  noted,  however,  that  the  western 
wheat  men  traditionally  overplaint  beca\ise 
the  weather  Is  a  risk  In  the  area. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  17.  1968] 
Huge  Wheat  Sale  Closed  in  Canada — Sovrrr 

To  Pat  Halt  a  Billion  roa  198  Million 

Bushels — Cuba  To  Get  Pa«t 

(By  Raymond  Danlell) 

Ottawa.  September  16. — Canada  closed  an 
agreement  today  to  sell  the  Soviet  Union 
nearly  $500  million  worth  of  wheat,  the 
largest  sale  of  grain  for  delivery  In  1  year 
ever  transacted. 

Cuba  was  a  direct  beneficiary.  Of  the  total 
198  million  bushels  In  the  agreement.  16.5 
mllion  bushels  of  wheat  and  flour  worth  $33 
million  are  for  delivery  by  the  Soviet  Union 
to  Cuba. 

The  only  transaction  comparable  In  size 
Is  a  $580  million  foreign  aid  sale  of  UB. 
wheat  to  India.  That  agreement,  to 
expire  June  30.  1964,  covered  a  S-year  period. 

The  agreement,  the  third  between  the  two 
countries,  calls  for  deliveries  five  times  as 
large  as  those  provided  for  under  any  pre- 
vious agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Soviet  purchase  Is  also  larger  by  about  40 
million  bushels  than  the  recent  long-term 
purchase  by  Communist  China  of  187  million 
bushels. 

UNTrSD    STATES    INPOKMED 

Mitchell  Sharp.  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  who  negotiated  the  agreement 
fc«'  Canada,  said  the  United  States  had  been 
Informed  that  part  of  the  wheat  was  to  be 
delivered  to  Cuba  and  had  offered  no  objec- 
tions. The  Soviet  Union  will  be  responsible 
for  transporting  the  wheat,  he  said. 

Recently,  the  Ontario  Wheat-Marketing 
Board,  acting  on  Its  own.  sold  1.8  million 
biishels  of  wheat  to  a  foreign  buyer  and  It 
was  reported  that  It  was  destined  for  Cuba. 
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Oanadft  ha«  b«en  aening  •klmmed-inllk 
powder  to  Cute  directly  for  wxim  time. 

Under  tbe  term*  of  tbe  agreement  slgaed 
today,  Canada  will  dellTcr  at  ite  ports  58 
million  long  tona  or  198  million  bushela  of 
wheat  and  675  long  tons  or  395  million 
bxiahela  of  wheat  flour  by  July  1954.  Prom 
the  porta,  the  Soviet  Unloo  has  the  respon- 
sibility of  transporting  the  grain. 

The  agreement  was  signed  by  Mr.  Shaprp, 
and  S.  A.  Borlsov.  Soviet  First  Deputy  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Trade,  who  has  been  here 
as  head  of  a  Soviet  trade  delegation  for  the 
last  2  weeks  to  negotiate  the  purchase. 

The  agreement  provides  for  short- tevm. 
Oovemment-guaranteed  credit  through  July 
1964.  The  Soviet  Union  has  agreed  to  Duy 
600,000  kmg  tons  or  18.7  million  busltels 
more  wheat  or  flour  In  1986.  This  would  be 
worth  about  $36  million,  a  relatively  small 
amount,  which  It  was  said  might  be  In- 
creased If  the  Soviet  Union  needs  to  supptle- 
ment  Its  oim  crop  further. 

It  Is  understood  that  the  Soviet  Unloa  is 
acting  as  an  Intermediary  for  Cuba  because 
Havana  lacks  the  dollars  to  buy  wheat  di- 
rectly. The  Soviet  Union  Is  understood  <  to 
have  accrued  the  necessary  dollars  throiigh 
recent  gold  sales.  Mr.  Sharp  noted  tftat 
Canada  Insists  on  pasrment  In  dollars. 

VOI.T7MS  sTTapaisnfo 

What  la  most  surprising  about  the  agree- 
ment la  the  volume  of  deliveries.  Fulfil- 
ment of  the  conunltment  within  a  year  ^111 
poae  serious  logistical  problems,  tax  the  ^- 
paetty  of  Canadian  flour  mills  and  lower  the 
reeerre  In  Canadian  granerles  to  about  the 
safety  level  of  leas  than  600,000  bushela 

li^.  Sharp  said  at  a  news  conference  that 
the  agreement,  coming  after  Canada's  stile 
this  summer  of  187  million  bushels  of  wh^at 
to  Communist  China  over  a  3-year  period, 
wotild  not  Interfere  with  commitments  to 
supply  major  markets  In  Britain,  Eurofw, 
Japan.  Asia  and  elsewhere  under  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Agreement. 

It  might,  however,  prevent  Canada  from 
carrying  out  her  planned  expansion  of  for- 
eign aid  to  underdeveloped  countries  In  the 
form  of  gifts  of  grain. 

Canada,  Mr.  Sharp  said,  will  not  try  to 
sell  any  mere  wheat  this  year.  However,  it 
Is  reported  that  a  Polish  delegation  Is  com- 
ing to  try  to  make  additional  purchase.  Po- 
land has  bought  Canadian  wheat  for  sevetnl 
years. 

Mr.  Sharp  said  the  Soviet  delegation  liad 
made  no  secret  of  its  Intention  to  distribute 
some  of  the  huge  grain  purchase  among  Its 
satellites  in  Eastern  Euit^ie  as  well  as  in 
Cuba. 

Mr.  Bdisov  said  In  a  statement,  read  in 
Russian  and  translated,  that  weather  in  tOie 
Soviet  Union  had  adversely  affected  the  So- 
viet wheat  crop,  forcing  his  country  to  buy 
from  other  countries.  The  Soviet  Ooveiin- 
ment  has  also  bought  substantial  quantities 
of  wheat  from  Australia. 

Future  purchases  of  wheat  from  Canaida 
for  delivery  to  Soviet  ports  near  Caniida 
could  be  "economically  Jxistifled  and  propel'," 
Mr.  Borlsov  said.  He  declared  that  titis 
would  "depend  on  how  much  Canada  Is  a^le 
to  enlarge  its  pxirchases  of  Soviet  good*." 
Because  the  economies  of  Canada  and  Ijbe 
Soviet  Union  are  somewhat  similar,  any 
great  expansion  of  Russian  exports  to  this 
country  is  regarded  as  unlikely. 

The  wheat  sale  was  made  possible  by  tjhe 
Export  Credit  Insurance  Corporation,  a  Odv- 
emment  body,  which  agreed  to  provide  gu*r- 
antees  to  a  maximum  of  8200  million  at  any 
one  time.  The  sale  was  for  25  percent  cash 
for  each  shipment,  with  one-third  of  tbe 
balance  payable  after  6,  12  and  18  monllu 
from  the  date  of  shipment. 

The  agreement  is  expected  to  set  a  record 
for  wheat  export  In  a  single  year.  The  Ca- 
nadian Wheat  Board,  whose  chairman.  W.  C. 
McNamara.  took  part  In  the  negotiatiotis. 
estimated  that  total  exports  this  year  woitld 


amoxint  to  560-mllllon  btishels,  against  386- 
mllllon  bushels  In  1963-63,  the  beet  postwar 
year.  Sales  of  650-mlIlion  bushels  would 
represent  foreign -exchange  earnings  of  more 
than  81  biUion. 

Wheat  sales  to  Communist  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
enabling  Canada  to  cover  its  chronic  im- 
balance of  trade  with  the  United  States, 
running  at  the  rate  of  about  $1  billion  a 
year. 

The  wheat  and  flour  purchased  by  the  So- 
viet Union  for  delivery  this  year,  including 
purchases  outside  the  agreement,  amount  to 
239  million  bushels. 

Because  of  the  Immense  volume  of  grain 
movements  to  the  ports  In  so  short  a  time, 
N.  R.  Crump  and  Donald  Gordon,  presidents 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Canadian 
National  Railways,  were  consulted  on  the 
ability  of  their  lines  to  handle  the  trafllc. 
They  expressed  confidence  that  they  could 
do  so,  although  It  would  mean  doubling  the 
trafllc. 

Arrangements  have  been  made,  Mr.  Sharp 
said,  to  speed  the  movement  of  grain  car- 
riers through  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  for 
the  time  left  in  the  ice-free  season  and  from 
the  time  It  reopens  next  spring. 

Sven  If  Canada  Is  able  to  get  the  required 
amount  of  grain  from  the  prairies  to  the 
ports  on  her  east  and  west  coasts.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  Soviet  Union  might  find 
trouble  in  getting  ships  to  carry  the  cargoes 
to  its  own  ports. 


Hasvxst  Failukk  Fobces  Butino 
Moscow.  September  16. — Disappointing 
grain  harvests  and  widespread  waste  of  bread 
in  the  Soviet  Union  apparently  forced  the 
Kremlin  to  make  Its  huge  purchase  of  wheat 
from  Canada  today.  The  trade  agreement 
comes  after  what  amounted  to  a  form  of 
bread  rationing  In  the  Soviet  Union. 


CHARGES  AGAINST  OTTO  P. 
OTEPKA,  STATE  DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE  OF  SECURITY 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr.  President,  I  was 
not  pleased  to  read  In  the  September  27 
Issue  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star  an 
article  entitled  "Storm  Brews  on  Charges 
Facing  State  Security  Aid":  in  the  Des 
Moines  Register  of  the  same  date  an 
article  entitled  "Seek  To  Oust  Official 
Who  Defied  'Gag'  **;  and  in  the  Septem- 
ber 29  Issue  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  an  article  entitled  "Don't  Talk  to 
Senators,  Officers  at  State  Told." 

The  sum  and  substance  of  these  arti- 
cles is  that  a  State  Department  official 
by  the  name  of  Otto  P.  Otepka.  a  48- 
year-old  lawyer  and  long-time  official  of 
the  State  Department,  apparently  has 
been  ousted  because  of  what  is  alleged 
to  have  been  a  breach  of  the  security 
regulations  in  the  State  Department. 
The  articles  indicate  that  the  case  is 
not  quite  as  simple  as  the  allegations 
would  seem  to  make  it. 

The  problem  arises  over  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  one  of  the  committees 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  obtain  from 
the  State  Department  information 
deemed  vital  to  our  security  interests 
and  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Otepka  with 
the  committee  and  the  lack  of  coopera- 
tion and  resistance  on  the  part  of  some 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  office  concerned. 

I  understand  that  continued  efforts 
will  be  made  by  the  committee  of  the 
Senate  to  obtain  all  information  neces- 
sary to  discharge  its  responsibilities.  I 
trust  that  efforts  will  also  be  made  to 


see  to  it  that  officials  who  have  repri- 
manded  and   ousted  Mr.   Otepka,  who 

sought  to  cooperate  with  the  committee 
of  the  Senate,  are  appropriately  dis- 
ciplined. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  articles  may  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Sept.  27.  1963] 

Storm    Brews    on    Charges    Facikg    State 
SEcmuTY  Aid 

A  storm  seems  to  be  brewing  over  ad- 
ministrative charges  filed  against  Otto  P. 
Otepka,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Evaluation 
in  the  State  Department's  Office  of  Security. 

A  department  spokesman  said  the  48-year- 
old  Otepka  had  until  October  3  to  reply  to 
charges  which  could  lead  to  his  discharge. 
He  refused  to  say  what  the  charges  are. 

Robert  Morris,  former  chief  counsel  of  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  said 
in  Dallas  last  night  that  he  had  heard  that 
the  essence  of  the  charges  Is  that  Mr.  Otepka 
collabcwated  with  the  present  chief  counsel 
of  the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  J.  O. 
Sourwine. 

WON'T    HOLJ>    WATXX 

Mr.  Sourwine  said  that  if  that  is  the  basis 
"then  the  charge  wont  hold  water." 

Mr.  Morris  said  he  had  heard  that  Mr. 
Otepka  had  been  accused  of  disclosing  secret 
Information  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Morris  said  the  charges  brought 
against  Mr.  Otepka  "Include  giving  'Con- 
fidential' and  'For  Official  Use  Only'  informa- 
tion to  the  chief  counsel.  Both  of  these 
classifications  are  relatively  low  and  In  fact 
were  Inserted  on  the  information  by  Mr. 
Otepka  himself." 

Early  In  the  year,  Mr.  Otepka  and  other 
State  Department  security  officers  testified 
before  the  srubcommittee  during  an  investi- 
gation of  William  A.  Wleland,  a  career  diplo- 
mat and  desk  officer  on  Cuban  affairs  during 
Fidel  Castro's  rise  to  power. 

Mr.  Morris  called  the  charges  "a  travesty 
of  Justice." 

"If  Mr.  Otepka  collaborated  with  Sourwine, 
he  collaborated  with  the  U.S.  Senate  itself," 
he  said.  "This  should  not  be  considered  a 
crime." 

Mr.  Morris  said  that  "Mr.  Otepka's  bum- 
basket  was  ransacked,  his  desk  searched,  and 
he  himself  subjected  to  extensive  investlgca- 
tion.  Thiis  today's  offense  seems  to  be  col- 
laboration not  with  Cooununlsts  but  with 
dutiful  security  officers  who  are  trying  to 
keep  their  appointed  rovmds  in  traditional 
fashion." 

Mr.  Morris  now  Is  president  of  the  Defend- 
ers of  American  Liberty,  a  Dallas-based 
organization. 

REFTJECT    DniECTION 

He  said  the  charges  against  Mr.  Otepka 
"reflect  the  direction  in  which  our  Nation  Is 
moving  today  in  the  face  of  growing  Soviet 
power  •  •  •.  For  being  reasonably  coop)era- 
tlve  with  this  sacred  arm  of  Congress,  he 
(Mr.  Otepka)  Is  now  up  on  charges  that 
could  lead  to  his  dismissal  from  service." 

Senator  Eastland,  Democrat,  of  Missis- 
sippi, chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  said 
the  group  would  look  Into  the  situation. 

Senator  Keating,  Republican,  of  New  York, 
a  subcommittee  member,  said  he  didnt  know 
what  the  charges  were  but  would  think  the 
subcommittee  would  like  to  find  out. 

"If  he's  charged  with  misuse  of  documents 
affecting  the  security  of  our  country,  that's 
one  thing,"  Senator  Elxatinc  said.  "But  If 
it  involves  documents  that  reflect  on  other 
officials  of  the  Department,  that's  another 
thing. 
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"If  it  is  the  latter,  the  committee  would 
certainly  want  to  look  into  it  fiirther.  But  I 
don't  know." 

GIVEN    TWO    SPECIAL    JOBS 

Mr.  Phillips  said  Mr.  Otepka  remains  chief 
of  the  division  of  evaluation  in  the  Office  of 
Security,  but  since  June  27  has  been  detailed 
to  two  special  projects.  These  are  updating 
of  the  Office  of  Security  Handbook  and  prep- 
aration of  guidelines  for  the  security  evalua- 
tion of  personnel. 

State  Department  officials  said  that  there 
Is  no  question  of  a  conflict  exlEtlng  between 
the  State  Department  and  congressional 
committees  In  testimony  given  In  response 
to  committee  questions. 

There  were  Indications,  however,  that  the 
Department  considered  the  volunteering  of 
unauthorized  Information  to  congressional 
investigators  to  be  a  breach  of  the  right  of 
executive  privilege  that  amounts  to  insub- 
ordination. 

Under  executive  privilege,  a  Federal  agency 
can  withhold  certain  Information  from  Con- 
gress if  It  feels  that  the  disclosure  of  such 
information  would  hamper  the  executive 
from  carrying  out  his  duties. 

In  refusing  to  make  public  the  charges 
against  Mr.  Otepka,  the  State  Department 
said  this  is  considered  a  personal  action 
between  an  employer  and  an  employee. 

The  employee  has  a  right  rot  to  be  tried  in 
public  by  press  release  unless  he  chooses  to 
make  public  the  charges  against  him  himself, 
the  Department  said. 


(From  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Sept.  27, 
19631 

Seek  To  Oust  OmciAi.  Who  Defied  Gag 

WASHiifGTON.  D.C. — State  Department  offl- 
clals  are  seeking  to  oust  a  top  security  in- 
vestigator for  producing  documents  for  a 
congressional  committee  that  is  said  to  con- 
tradict testimony  of  three  high  State  I>epart- 
ment  officials. 

Otto  F.  Otepka,  a  4d-year-old  lawyer,  has 
been  served  with  a  notice  of  charges  that 
he  provided  jBtate  Department  information 
to  unauthorized  persons.  He  was  chief  of 
the  evaluation  division  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment security  section. 

It  Is  contended  that  Otepka  produced  the 
State  E>epartment  records  for  Jay  Sourwine, 
chief  counsel  for  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Committee,  in  violation  of  State  Department 
policy  to  refuse  to  produce  such  records. 

series  or  JOBS 

Otepka,  a  native  of  Chicago,  DI.,  has  been 
a  Government  employee  since  1936.  He  has 
served  in  the  Agriculture  Department  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  was  an 
employee  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  be- 
fore being  moved  to  the  State  Department 
in  1953  under  the  Elsenhower  administration 
to  be  an  assistant  chief  In  the  evaluation 
division  of  the  security  program. 

In  1958,  Otepka  received  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Meritorious  Ssrvlce  Award. 

He  is  reported  to  have  been  at  odds  with 
some  of  his  superiors  in  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration over  decisions  to  clear  persons 
he  regarded  as  having  questionable  records. 

CONTRADICTORY    DATA 

The  Senate  Internal  Security  Committee 
questioned  Otepka  on  a  number  of  cases, 
including  that  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State. 

Asked  if  he  had  documentary  evidence  to 
support  his  testimony,  he  said  he  did. 

Later,  several  of  Otepka's  superiors  were 
questioned  on  the  same  cases.  They  gave 
testimony  that  viras  said  to  contradict  his. 

Otepka,  called  again,  produced  documents 
which  committee  members  said  Indicated 
some  of  his  superiors  had  given  inaccurate 
testimony. 

TO   NEW   JOB 

Although  Otepka  was  allowed  to  retain  his 
title  as  chief  of  the  evaluation  division  and 


his  tl6.965-a-year  salary,  on  June  27  he  was 
removed  from  his  office  and  from  access  to 
his  records. 

He  was  given  a  "special  project"  Job,  which 
Incliided  the  assembly  of  a  Departeaent 
handbook  on  security  matters. 

For  several  weeks  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  has  sought  to  question 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  but  he  has 
been  reported  to  be  too  busy  with  major 
International  problems  to  appear.  s, 

In  bringing  the  charges,  the  legal  section 
of  the  State  Department  Is  relying  upon  an 
order  drafted  In  1948  by  the  Truman  admin- 
istration to  bar  a  congressional  committee 
from  records  of  the  security  case  of  William 
Remington,  who  had  been  held  to  be  a  se- 
curity risk. 

The  congressional  committee  sought  to  es- 
tablish responsibility  for  the  hiring  and 
promotions  of  Remington,  but  the  adminis- 
tration barred  the  Inquiry. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 
Sept.  29,  1963) 

DoNT  Talk  to  Senatobs,  OFPiCEn.*;  /.t  Stte 
Told 

(By  Earl  H.  Voss) 

The  State  Department  has  forbidden  Its 
security  officers  and  some  other  personnel  to 
talk  to  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee or  members  of  Its  staff  without 
permission. 

This  has  effectively  cut  off  all  contact  with 
Congress  by  the  Department's  Security  and 
Consular  Affairs  Division,  officials  say. 

The  threatened  firing  of  security  officer 
Otto  Otepka  on  a  charge  of  furnishing  in- 
formation to  the  U.S.  S3nate  and  its  in- 
vestigative bodies  Is  believed  to  hare  pre- 
cipitated the  order. 

text  of  memo 

.\bba  P.  Schwartz,  administrator  of  the 
Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs  In 
the  State  Department,  sent  the  following 
order  to  all  bureau  employes  August  15: 

"Subject:  Appearance  before  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee. 

"You  are  hereby  Instructed  that  hence- 
forth all  (all  is  underlined)  personnel  of  the 
Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs  are 
not  to  appear  before  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  unless  the  requested 
appearance  has  been  cleared  In  advance  with 
me  personally  or  Mr.  Mace  (deputy  admin- 
istrator) . 

"This  includes  contact  or  Interviews  with 
any  members  of  the  staff  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

"Mr.  Mace  or  I  should  be  notified  of  any 
requested  Interview  or  appearance  by  the 
subcommittee  or  members  of  the  staff.** 

John  F.  Rellly,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Security,  issued  similar  Instruc- 
tions to  members  of  his  staff.  Including  Mr. 
Otepka. 

The  order  has  been  Interpreted  by  most 
employees  to  mean  that  they  should  no 
longer  maintain  social  contacts  with  Con- 
gressmen or  members  of  their  staff. 

The  instructions,  some  officials  say,  are 
contrary  to  title  V,  section  52,  of  the  United 
States  Code  which  states  that  the  right  of 
any  member  of  the  classified  civil  service  to 
furnish  Information  to  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  not  be  denied.  This  law  was 
passed  by  Congress  In  1948. 

Congress,  by  concurrent  resolutions  of  the 
House  and  Senate  In  1958,  declared  that: 

"Any  person  in  Government  service  should 
put  loyalty  to  highest  moral  principles  and 
to  country  above  loyalty  to  persons,  party,  or 
Government  department." 

The  congressional  resolution  Is  becoming 
the  focus  of  the  argument  in  the  Otepka 
case.  The  State  Department  has  Instituted 
proceedings  for  his  discharge. 

KEEP   SILENCE 

state  Department  officials  refuse  to  discuss 
the   case.     Tbej  are   understood  to  charge 


him  with  passing  the  Senate  Information 
about  possible  security  risks  among  Kennedy 
administration  appointees. 

Officials  resentful  of  the  new  Schwartz 
order  are  complaining  that  they  are  being 
required  to  place  "institutional  loyalty." 
meaning  loyalty  to  State  Department  leaders, 
above  other  loyalties. 

Mr.  Otepka  has  been  notified  he  hns  until 
Thursday  to  answer  the  charge  that  he  fur- 
nished Information  to  the  U.S.  Senate  con- 
trary to  an  Executive  order  Issued  In  1948 
by  President  Truman. 

The  order  provided  that  records  on  the 
loyalty  of  Goveriunent  employees  should  be 
kept  In  confidence  In  the  executive  branch. 

CONFLICriNG    HESOLUrlON 

The  congressional  resolution  in  1958  en- 
couraged employees  of  the  executive  branch 
to  furnish  Information  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  question  now  Is  whether  a  Govern- 
ment employee  can  be  penalized  for  testify- 
ing under  oath  If  his  testimony  contradicts 
policy  of  the  administration  In  power. 

Mr.  Otepka  Is  due  to  be  Evispended  without 
pay  October  23. 

The  Kennedy  admlnlftratlon  has  been 
having  Its  troubles  with  the  Bureau  of  Se- 
curity and  Consular  Affairs  since  the  admin- 
istration came  to  power.  There  have  been 
seven  chiefs  of  the  Bureau  In  the  last  8 
years. 

President  Kennedy's  first  appointee  to  the 
office,  Salvatore  Bontampo,  of  New  Jersey, 
retired  under  fire  because  of  opposition  from 
the  ,  late  Representative  Francis  Walter  of 
Pennsylvania. 


THE  PATE  OP  MARXISlf 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  Dr. 
Mary  Bcnyamin.  a  member  of  the  de- 
partment of  public  law  and  government 
at  Columbia  University,  has  written  an 
incisive  article  on  the  natm'e  and  po- 
tential of  the  Communist  philosophy 
which  is  deserving  of  the  attention  of 
every  Senator. 

It  is  entitled  "The  Pate  of  Marxism," 
and  was  first  printed,  at  the  request  of 
Costa  Rica's  President  Pigueres,  in  the 
fall  1962  issue  of  Combate.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  may  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  Dr. 
Benyamin  eloquently  points  out  that  the 
United  States  is  not  the  country — in  atti- 
tudes or  in  theory — that  it  was  when 
Karl  Marx  produced  his  Manifesto.  Nor 
do  the  terms  "communism"  and  "capi- 
talism" connote  what  they  did  a  cen- 
tury ago.  We  must  assume  the  task  of 
keeping  up  to  date  on  communism.  We 
must  see  that  the  world  Is  aware  that 
communism  in  theory  and  communism 
in  practice  are  two  very  different  things. 
And  we  must  understand  the  nuances  of 
the  Communist  system  as  well  as  we 
understand  our  own  republican  pattern. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  Dr.  Ben- 
yamln's  article  goes  a  long  way  toward 
illuminating  this  entire  subject  and  I 
wholeheartedly  recommend  it  to  my 
colleagues. 

Though  I  cannot  say  I  agree  with 
every  paragra{^  in  the  article,  it  is  in- 
teresting and  enlightening,  and  surely 
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provocative  and  challenging, 
adult  education. 

Exhibit  1 
Tmc  Pats  or  Majudm 
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A  faith  may  b«  mortal.  It  can  die  becivise 
It  loeea  Ita  followers  or  It  can  be  kllle4  by 
thoae  who  profeaa  to  be  lt«  followers.  The 
latter  fate  has  befallen  Marxism.  It  iwas 
from  the  first  a  faith  beset  by  contradictions 
and  limitations.  Conceived  by  a  man  f)f  a 
dogmatic  nature,  who  was  embittered  bylthe 
established  order  because  of  Its  social  dis- 
criminations and  its  economic  Injustices, 
the  Marxist  faith  promised  the  Inaugura- 
tion of  a  Utopian  society  where  oppression 
and  exploitation  would  cease  to  exist.  »|arx 
professed  to  demonstrate  that  by  the  tery 
nature  of  society  and  the  Inexorable  ikws 
of  history,  the  doom  of  "capitalism,"  fol- 
lowed by  the  triumph  of  communism,  twas 
destined  to  happen.  His  creed  was  broi^ht 
to  the  test  In  the  sequel  of  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution  of  1917,  and  Marxism  suffered  the 
fate  Inherent  in  Its  own  success.  Its  trl- 
\unph  became  the  proof  of  its  unreallsi*. 

Yet  Its  triumph  has  convulsed  the  aoth 
century.  Under  Its  banner  communism 
holds  one  half  of  the  Irreconcilably  divided 
world.  Having  consolidated  Soviet  Ru»ia, 
It  went  on  to  win  China  and  is  sweeping  on- 
ward through  the  Orient  and  Into  the  Islatids 
of  the  PacLflc.  It  works  openly  or  uixler 
ground  In  all  other  lands.  It  Is  creeping 
Into  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. It  threatens  the  system  of  Western 
Europe. 

Communist  countries  may  go  on  to  vaster 
strength,  but  never  any  more  will  they  be 
animated  by  the  faith  of  Marx.  Commu- 
nism may  make  new  gains,  as  It  has  b^n 
making  them  since  the  Bolshevik  Revolu- 
tion. But  the  Communist  movement  is  <iot 
Marxism.  The  movement  goes  on  but  the 
creed  Is  dead.  The  goal  envisaged  by  Miirx 
Is  no  longer  Its  objective. 

The  revolutionary  ardor  that  swept  Marx- 
ist communism  into  power  over  giant  Ruaeia 
did  not  cool  into  the  same  kind  of  retreat 
and  partial  reversal  that  has  characterised 
other  Ideological  revolutions.  When  a  great 
revolution  subsides  there  Is  usually  a  period 
of  reaction.  But  In  Soviet  Russia  no  nfcw 
government  replaced  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment. In  the  language  of  the  Marxists 
there  was  no  "Thermldor."  What  happened 
was  not  reaction  from  the  Communist  sys- 
tem but  the  matiiratlon  and  revelation  of 
the  Inherent  character  of  the  system  Itsalf. 
The  revolutionary  party  did  not  lose  polit- 
ical power — on  the  contrary,  it  continju- 
ously  Increased  thU  power.  It  kept  on  pi*o- 
claimlng  th«  tenets  of  the  faith,  but  the 
doctrine  it  really  held  and  the  persuasive 
strength  It  still  possessed  ceased  to  be  Maitx- 
1st  except  in  name. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  point  otit 
how  the  idealistic  element  In  the  Marxist 
creed,  the  vision  of  freedom,  equality,  a^id 
brotherhood,  has  been  denuded  of  slgnltl- 
cance  In  the  evolution  of  a  system  of  stalte 
socialism.  |^ 

First,  let  us  briefly  review  the  essenttel 
tenets  of  Marxism.  It  is  a  strange  but  fas- 
cinating Ideology.  At  Its  birth  there  were 
sown,  to  use  an  expression  of  which  Mafx 
himself  was  fond,  the  seeds  of  Its  own  de- 
cay— and  doom. 

I  ! 

Marx  built  up  a  system  of  socialism  In 
which  society  moved  "hy  dialectical  nece*- 
slty"  to  an  inevitable  consiimmatlon.  Be 
conceived  the  final  outcome  to  be  a  society 
without  class  and  without  coercion,  one  In 
which  men  were  awarded  according  to  nead 
and  worked  according  to  abUlty.  The  new 
system  was  "sclentlflc."  Marx  said,  because 
it  obeyed  Immutable  laws,  and  especially 
the  "law,"  which  Marx  himself  "discovered," 
of  the  Inevitable  decay  and  fall  of  "capltal- 
1am,"  when  the  "proletariat"  took  poeseasloii 


It  Is  fijood  o'  political  power  and  In  turn  prepared  for 
its  own  abolition,  to  be  followed  by  the 
classless  and  stateless  society.  The  "law" 
was  infallible  and  Irresistible.  It  was  not 
supported  by  any  evidence  but  solely  by  a 
group  of  dogmas  held  by  Marx  to  be  eternal 
truths. 

The  underlying  dogma   was  that  "mate- 
rial"    forces     determined     human     history. 
Processes,  relations,  values,  goals,  every  ele- 
ment   within    society,    including    modes    of 
thought,  were  "rooted  in  the  material  con- 
ditions   of    life."     This    proposition    in    its 
fragmentary  exposition  was  assumed  to  be 
self-evident.     "Material"  sometimes  seemed 
to  refer  to  "matter"  in  a  philosophical  sense; 
sometimes   it  seemed  to  mean  "economic," 
sometimes    "technological,"    sometimes    "so- 
cial,"   sometimes,    more    narrowly    but    not 
more  clearly.  It  meant  whatever  determined 
the  processes  and  forms  of  production.     In 
any  case,  these  forces  would  control  history 
until  society  harnessed  them,  at  which  point 
man  would   gain  his  "spiritual"  emancipa- 
tion.    His   teacher  Hegel   had  declared  that 
"spirit"    or    "mind"    determined    the    mate- 
rial world,  Marx  declared  Instead  that  the 
"material,"  or  "social,"  environment  deter- 
mined the  spiritual.     In  his  Introduction  to 
the  "Critique  ot  Political  Economy,"  Marx 
wrote:  "It  is  not  the  consciousness  of  man 
that  determines  their  existence  but,  on  the 
contrary,    their  social   existence  determines 
their  consclovisness." 

The   second   major   dogma,   expounded   in 
"Das  Kapital"  and  In  other  works,  was  that 
history  is  a  continuous  process  in  which  an 
ascendant  system  generates  an  opposite  sys- 
tem (thesis  and  antithesis),  inevitably  cul- 
minating In  a  higher  unity  (synthesis)  that 
ends  the  whole  progression.     Marx  borrowed 
this  concept  of  continuously  evolving  proc- 
esses— the  dialectic  system — from  Hegel,  but 
while  Hegel's  procession  of  stages  culminated 
in  the  apxDthesls  of  the  world  state,  Marx's 
procession  of  stages  ended  In  the  dlsappear- 
anc«  of  the  state  Itself.     He  explained  that 
at  any  given  time  some  social  order,  with  its 
privileged  class  and  corresponding  Ideology 
and  institutions.  Is  dominant.    At  the  same 
time  the  dialectical  forces  of  change  acciomu- 
late  against  it,  to  upturn  it  in  the  end — not 
just  to  modify  it  or  gradually  transform  It 
but  finally  to  overthrow  it.     This  dialectical 
pattern  continues  throughout  the  course  of 
history  until  it  Is  finally  resolved  when  the 
driving  force,  the  class  struggle,  ends  in  the 
Commimlst  Revolution  with  Its  abolition  of 
class  altogether.    The  followers  of  Marx  have 
endlessly^xpounded  his  "dialectical  materi- 
alism," Iwt  no  exposition  makes  it  any  more 
clear — or  any  more  true.     History  offers  no 
simple,  no  universal  pattern  of  change.    Sys- 
tems change  and  grow  and  merge  and  pass 
in    countless    ways.      The    dogmatic    mind 
postulates  one  way  alone.    The  violent  mind 
insists  that  it  be  revolutionary. 

Having  adapted  the  philosophical  dialectic 
to  the  evolution  of  classes  In  precommunis- 
tlc  societies,  Marx  devoted  his  special  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  class  conflict  within  the 
industrial  society  of  capitalism — a  doctrine 
embodied    In    the    formidable    "Communist 
Manifesto."    He  showed  that  the  exploiting 
capitalist  class   (bourgeoisie)   strive  to  keep 
the   working   class    (proletariat)    in   subjec- 
tion, living  on  the  fruits  of  their  toll  and 
lulling  them  with  an  Ideology,  Including  a 
religion.    The  "proletariat"  at  length  revolts 
and  is  predestinated  to  victory  in  the  war  of 
classes.      The    "dictatorship    of    the    prole- 
tariat."   which    follows    victory,    would    be 
merely  a  temporary  Instrument,  constituting 
"the  transition  to  the  abolition  of  all  classes 
and  to  a  society  without  classes."    It  would 
crush  all  elements  of  the  military-capitalis- 
tic system,  socialize  the  means  of  production 
and  make  other  struct\iral  changes.     With 
the  completion  of  the  revolutionary  trans- 
formation, the  "dialectic"  would  cease  eter- 
nally, since  the  clash  between  the  proletarian 


and    capitalist   classes   represents   the   final 
stage  of  social  conflict. 

The  particular  way  in  which  the  capitalis- 
tic system  would  be  overthrown  is  through 
the  operation  of  "surplus  value."  The  price 
of  labor  power  was  the  value  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  required  to  sustain  the  laborer, 
but  labor  produced  more  than  It  was  neces- 
sary for  the  subsistence  of  the  laborer,  there- 
fore more  than  his  wage.  The  balance  (sur- 
plus value)  which  was  kept  by  the  owner  of 
the  means  of  production,  was  the  source  of 
profits  and  wealth  of  the  "parasitic"  capital- 
ist class.  Because  of  the  accretion  of  surplus 
value,  the  capitalist  system  establishes  an 
accumulation  of  wealth  In  the  hands  of  an 
ever  decreasing  number  of  capitalists,  cor- 
responding with  an  accumulation  of  misery 
among  an  ever  Increasing  proletariat.  The 
growing  proletariat  eventually  becomes  nu- 
merous enough  to  overturn  the  system  and 
this  is  the  revolution. 

Here  another  major  dogma  came  In.  It 
was  the  particular  contribution  of  Engels. 
To  him  and  to  Marx  the  state  was  nothing 
but  a  special  apparatus  of  coercion  and  ex- 
ploitation in  the  hands  of  the  ruling  class. 
It  was  a  symbol  of  Irreconclllable  class  antag. 
onlsm  generated  In  the  presoclallzed  econ- 
omy;  It  was  the  most  oppressive  organ  In 
the  history  of  mankind.  Naturally,  then, 
when  the  proletariat  emerged  triumphant 
with  Its  revolutionary  goals  achieved,  there 
would  no  longer  be  a  need  for  any  such 
organ.  According  to  the  dogma,  however, 
the  state  would  not  t>e  abolished  but  would 
somehow,  to  use  Engels'  own  expression, 
"cease  of  Itself"  or  "wither  away,"  wither 
out  of  history,  and  as  It  withered  the  class- 
less society  would  come  to  Its  own,  to  abide 
forever. 

Engels  explains:  "The  proletariat  seizes 
the  state  power  and  transforms  the  means 
of  production  in  the  first  Instance  Into  state 
property.  But  in  doing  this,  it  puts  an  end 
to  Itself  as  the  proletariat,  it  puts  an  end 
to  all  class  differences  and  class  antagonisms, 
it  puts  an  end  also  to  the  state  as  the  state 
•  •  •.  As  soon  as  there  is  no  longer  any 
class  of  society  to  be  held  in  subjection;  as 
soon  as,  along  with  class  domination  and  the 
struggle  for  individual  existence  based  on 
the  former  anarchy  of  production,  the  colli- 
sions and  excesses  arising  from  these  have 
also  been  abolished,  there  Is  nothing  more  to 
be  repressed,  which  would  make  a  special 
repressive  force,  a  state,  necessary.  The 
first  act  in  which  the  state  really  comes 
forward  as  the  representative  of  society  as  a 
whole — this  taking  possession  of  the  means 
of  production  In  the  name  of  society — Is  at 
the  same  time  Its  last  Independent  act  as  a 
state.  The  Interference  of  the  state  power 
In  social  relations  becomes  superfluous  In 
one  sphere  after  another,  and  then  ceases 
of  itself.  The  state  Is  no^  'abolUhed,'  it 
withers  away — Antl-Duhrlng." 

Even  the  most  devout  Marxist  found  the 
doctrine  of  stateless  society  and  the  wither- 
ing away  pu-ocess  somewhat  disconcerting. 
An  endless  variety  of  Interpretations  was 
produced  In  the  controversy  over  the  exact 
meaning  of  this  dramatic  outcome  in  the 
dialectic — but  It  could  not  be  cut  out  of  the 
sacred  text.  In  "The  State  and  Revolution," 
the  great  disciple  Lenin  argued  that  It  was 
not  "good  form"  to  ponder  over  what  Engels 
meant  by  the  end  of  the  state  "as  the  state." 
What  Engels  was  trying  to  get  across,  ac- 
cording to  Lenin,  was  the  distinction  between 
the  "abolition"  of  the  bourgeois  state  by  the 
proletarian  revolution  and  the  "withering 
away"  of  the  proletarian  state  or  "semi- 
state"  after  the  Socialist  revolution.  Lenin 
offered  yet  another  explanation,  declaring: 
"We  all  know  that  the  political  form  of 
the  'state'  at  that  time  (after  the  Socialist 
revolution)'  Is  complete  democracy.     But  It 

'  We  have  supplied  the  words  in  paren- 
theses. 
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never  enters  the  head  of  any  of  the  oppor- 
tunists who  shamelessly  distort  Marxism 
that  Engels  here  speaks  of  democracy  'with- 
ering away,'  or  'ceasing  of  Itself.' "  Here  we 
are  introduced  to  a  new  kind  of  state,  "com- 
plete democracy,"  which  seems  to  emerge 
out  of  the  dictatorship.  But  why  "com- 
plete democracy"  emerges  or  why  It  should 
wither  away,  or  what  the  words  could  poe- 
sibly  mean  in  this  setting,  remains  a  mystery. 
In  his  report  to  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional (Mar.  4.  1919),  Lenin  spoke  of  "prole- 
tarian democracy"  progressively  leading  to 
"true  democracy,"  that  is,  "the  complete 
dying  away  of  any  kind  of  state."  Lenin  is 
struggling  like  a  theologian  who  Is  "In- 
terpreting" a  sacred  text  he  cannot  literally 
believe  so  that  he  tries  to  explain  away  Its 
obvious  meaning. 

Another  line  of  argument  taken  was  that 
when  the  fathers  spoke  of  the  end  of  the 
state  they  meant  the  end  of  the  state  as 
such.  This  was  good  Hegelian  gospel. 
When  you  spoke  of  a  thing  as  such  you  could 
safely  say  anything  you  like.  The  state  as 
such  was  nothing  but  an  "Instrument  of  class 
exploitation,"  or  as  Engels  preached,  a 
"special  repressive  force."  a  "definition"  that 
Lenin  called  "splendid  and  extremely  pro- 
found." Naturally  there  would  be  no  more 
of  that.  Ergo,  there  would  be  no  more  state. 
Of  course  the  thing  that  ordinary  men  call 
the  state  did  something  else  besides  "ex- 
ploit"— It  governed.  And  after  all  we  need 
a  name  for  this  thing  that  governs,  and  the 
only  name  we  have  Is  "state."  The  state 
as  such  passes  away  but  the  state  (not  as 
such)  endures.  This  explanation,  as  anyone 
can  see,  was  somewhat  awkward  and  had 
awkward  consequences. 

So  long  as  man  lives  in  society — unless 
he  descends  again  to  the  primitive  condi- 
tion of  the  cavedweller — there  will  always 
be  some  form  of  government.  For  order  is 
a  necessity  of  social  existence,  and  no  order 
can  be  secured,  sustained,  or  developed  with- 
out the  central  agency  of  government.  On 
this  point  Engels  himself  had  advanced  a 
curious  line  of  exposition.  After  the  proc- 
ess of  withering  away  had  put  an  end 
to  the  state  as  the  state,  there  would 
have  to  be  administration  in  the  class- 
less society.  For  the  government  of  per- 
sons there  would  be  substituted  the  ad- 
ministration of  things  and  the  direction 
of  the  process  of  production.  Lenin  took 
great  satisfaction  in  this  explanation,  de- 
claring that  most  state  functions  could  be 
reduced  to  registration,  checking,  and  filing, 
simple  innocent  tasks  that  any  worker  could 
perform.  It  sounded  dreamlike,  but  un- 
fortunately no  one  has  ever  thought  out  any 
way  In  which  you  can  administer  things 
without  also  administering  men  or  vice 
versa. 

This  then  was  the  system  that  In  the 
fullness  of  the  time  Lenin  took  over  and 
sharpened  Into  his  own  revolutionary 
sword. 

n 

Marxism  soon  became  a  movement.  Its 
handbook  was  "The  Commimlst  Manifesto" 
and  later  the  turgid  "Capital"  became  its 
Bible.  Its  function  was  to  foment  revolu- 
tion, to  stir  discontent  and  friostratlon  Into 
aggressive  action.  It  won  adherents  in  the 
ranks  of  unskilled  labor,  where  Its  Indict- 
ment of  capitalistic  exploitation  had  a  very 
natural  appeal.  It  had  an  attraction  for 
those  who  suffered  discrimination  and  social 
persrcutlon.  It  appealed  to  the  youthful 
Idealist  who  believed  In  Its  prophetic  prom- 
ises. Its  leaders  were  not  "proletarian"  but 
"burgeols"  intellectuals,  some  suffering  deep 
revulsion  from  things  as  they  were,  and 
others  genuinely  moved  by  compassion  and 
sympathy  for  human  sulTerlng.  Marxism 
promised  them  all  a  brave  new  world.  When 
communism  took  over  there  would  be  no 
more  poverty,  no  more  bosses,  no  more  class 
differences.     Instead   a  wonderful  and  uni- 


versal equality  would  reign,  the  realm  of 
liberty  for  all.  There  would  be  peace  and 
prosperity  for  always.  So  long  as  Marxism 
remained  a  dream.  In  shining  contrast  to 
the  troubles  and  insecurities  of  the  every- 
day world.  It  could  make  Its  gospel  heard 
and.  here  and  there,  win  credence  for  Its 
offer  of  deliverance. 

The  advances  of  communism,  however,  did 
not  follow  the  Marxist  line.  Marxism  had 
taught  that  capitalism  everjrwhere  was 
doomed  to  decay  and  to  be  superseded  by 
communism.  In  Western  Europe  and  in  the 
United  States,  where  capitalism  was  most 
developed,  the  coming  of  communism  was 
proclaimed  to  be  Imminent.  But  the  labor- 
ing  masses  failed  to  respond  to  the  appeals 
and  demands  of  the  cause  of  International 
revolution.  Their  standard  of  living,  con- 
trary to  the  prediction  of  Marx,  was  rising, 
in  spite  of  occasional  setbacks.  The  power 
of  labor  organizations  was  Increasing.  The 
middle  class  was  growing,  not  decaying. 
Though  the  revolutionary  forces  gained 
considerable  strength  in  the  ranks  of  Italian 
and  French  labor,  they  loft  momentum 
whenever  a  degree  of  economic  prosperity 
returned.  Though  the  "Internationals"  made 
big  gestures,  they  split  and  dissipated. 
The  only  major  party  that  professed  to  be 
Marxist,  the  German  Social  Democrats,  was 
so  only  In  name.  Its  actual  program  was 
left-wing  liberal  or  at  most  right-wing  So- 
cialist. The  failure  of  the  Marxist  forecasts 
stimulated  tendencies  to  "revtslonifm"  In 
Marxist  circles.  There  was  controversy,  dis- 
sension, doubt.  Only  the  coming  of  Marx- 
ism to  power  could  save  the  movement. 

Marxism  did  come  to  power,  for  one  brief 
moment,  for  one  of  the  most  portentous 
moments  In  human  hirtory.  The  suffering 
and  prostration  created  In  Europe  by  the 
First  World  War  gave  it  the  opportunity. 
Its  triumph  in  a  country  containing  a  large 
majority  of  peasants  was  an  event  of 
climactic  Importance.  A  series  of  amazing 
accidents  enabled  the  "man  of  destiny"  to 
seize  the  moment.  Marxism  came  to  power 
and  Immediately  disproved  itself.  It  came 
to  power  and  from  that  moment  ceased  to  be 
Marxism.  But  In  that  moment  It  changed 
the  world. 

In  coming  to  power  Marxism  met  Its  own 
reality,  and  It  met  all  the  other  realities  It 
had  ignored.  In  the  shock  of  that  meeting 
It  found  Its  historical  fate.  In  the  achieve- 
ment of  communism  In  feudallftlc  Russia,  It 
disproved  the  theory  that  communism  comes 
after  a  capitalistic  system  had  ripened  into 
decay.  And  Ironically  Marxism  had  been 
proven  wrong  by  the  very  disciple  who  pro- 
fesred  to  be  Its  most  faithful  follower. 

m 

The  man  of  destiny  was  "N.  Lenin."  His 
go.'^pel.  Marxism:  "Marxs  theory  is  the  ob- 
jective truth" — "Materialism  and  Emplro- 
Crlticlsm."  His  goal,  worldwide  commu- 
nism: "Now.  struggling  for  the  socialist  sys- 
tem In  Russia,  we  &xe  struggling  for  the  so- 
cialism of  the  whole  world."  (Speeches. 
1928.)  His  tactics,  the  fomenting  at  vio- 
lent revolution:  "The  substitution  of  the 
proletarian  state  for  the  bourgeois  state  is 
Impossible  without  a  violent  revolution." — 
"The  State  and  Revolution."  His  ethics,  the 
proletarian  class-struggle  Justifies  all  means: 
"For  us  morality  Is  subordinated  to  the 
interests  of  the  proletarian  cla-'s-struggle." 
(Collected  Articles  on  Religion.  J935.) 

It  Is  very  characteristic  of  Marxism  that 
its  description  of  "reality"  is  often  wholly 
irrelevant  to  the  situation  of  the  believer 
while  its  program  of  action  wholly  satisfies 
his  emotional  need.  It  was  so  with  Lenin. 
The  earlier  revolutionary  movement  against 
the  czarlst  regime  was  not  Marxist.  It  was 
the  sheer  uprising  of  the  oppressed  from 
which  all  the  great  revolutions  of  the  past. 
Including  the  French  Revolution,  have 
stemmed.    Csarlst  Rxissla  was  largely  an  ag- 


rlcultviral  feudal  state,  Just  boderlng  the  edge 
of  Industrial  development.  There  was  prac- 
tically no  proletariat  In  the  Marxist  sense. 
The  peasants  accounted  for  at  least  85  per- 
cent of  the  population  at  the  time  of  the 
revolution.  Lenin  conveniently  dl6cov-« 
ered  that  the  class  interest  of  the  peas- 
ants and  the  "workers"  were  one  and  the 
same  and  that  a  revolutionary  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  classes  was  the  principal 
means  of  overthrowing  the  bourgeoisie.  The 
"workers"  were  the  "vanguard"  In  the  peas- 
ants' struggle  for  liberation.  This  explana- 
tion was  quite  at  odds  with  the  Marxist 
gospel.  The  law  of  history  required  the  pas- 
sage of  peasant  feudalism  into  Industrial 
capitalism  before  the  age  of  communism 
could  arrive.  When  capitalism  was  fully  de- 
veloped It  would  breed  Its  opposite,  commu- 
nism. It  would  do  so  very  simply,  because 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  would  have 
become  exploited  proletarians  suffering  from 
Increasing  misery.  The  revolution  would 
take  place  without  any  great  convulsion.  For 
Lenin,  however,  violent  revolution  was  the 
only  means  by  which  the  "proletarian"  state 
could  supersede  the  "bourgeois"  state.  In 
his  "State  and  Revolution,"  he  even  went  so 
far  as  to  declare  that  violent  revolution  was 
"at  the  root  of  the  whole  of  Marx's  and  En- 
gels' doctrtne."  And  the  disciples  who  dis- 
agreed with  this  Interpretation  were  de- 
nounced as  "falsifiers"  and  "phlllstlnes"  who 
were  deliberately  "omitting"  and  "distort- 
ing" the  revolutionary  side  of  Marxism. 

Lenin,  professing  himself  the  orthodox  fol- 
lower of  Marx,  "reinterpreted"  the  master 
as  the  occasion  demanded.  Soviet  commu- 
nism. In  the  name  of  Marxism,  was  vlctorioxis 
In  Russia.  Though  Marx  had  said  the  revo- 
lution must  be  on  a  worldwide  scale,  Lenin 
contended  that  the  arrival  of  the  iinperlal- 
1st  stage  of  capitalism  somehow  made  the 
triumph  of  socialism  In  a  single  country  pos- 
sible. While  the  first  stage  according  to 
Marx  was  to  be  the  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat. Lenin's  ruling  elite  was  composed  not 
of  proletarians  but  only  "revolutionary  In- 
tellectuals" and  "professional  revolution- 
ists." There  was,  In  Lenin's  opinion,  "abso- 
lutely no  contradiction"  between  democracy 
and  the  exercise  of  dictatorial  powers  during 
the  transitional  period  from  capitalism  to 
socialism. 

From  the  beginning  Lenin  showed  himself 
a  master  strategist.  He  Insisted  on  Iron 
discipline.  His  first  problem  was  to  defeat" 
the  antirevolutlonary  elements  and  the  for- 
eign contingents  that  so  unwisely  were  dis- 
patched against  the  Revolution  by  Rxissla's 
war  allies.  Next,  he  had  to  subdue  the  surge 
of  revolutionary  emotionalism  and  restrain 
the  elements  of  Irrationality  that  emerged 
from  it.  Without  awaiting  the  action  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  the  new  comrades 
had  gone  ahead  on  their  own  and  seized 
land,  machinery,  and  brislness  enterprises. 
When  in  the  aftermath  of  the  mismanage- 
ment and  economic  prostration  that  fol- 
lowed these  seizures,  accompanied  by  civil 
war  and  chaos.  Lenin  faced  the  threat  of 
complete  economic  collapse,  he  turned  about 
and  Introduced  the  New  Economic  Policy 
(March  1921).  He  was  ready  to  restore  an 
element  of  private  capital  In  order  to  sal- 
vage the  situation,  but  only  as  a  respite 
prior  to  new  advances  to  full  socialism.  But 
he  still  asserted  his  assurance  that  socialism 
Itself  was  only  a  transition  stage  to  the 
Communist  classless  Utopia  of  Marx. 

IV 

With  Stalin's  accession  to  power  the  de- 
ideallzatlon  of  what  remained  of  Marxism 
became  complete.  The  cause  of  Interna- 
tional revolution  was  Identified  with  the 
survival  and  Interests  of  the  first  socialist 
state.  The  process  of  the  withering  away 
of  the  state  was  postponed  because  of  the 
danger  of  eapitallEt  encirclement.  While 
Lenin  had  hoped,  as  suggested  In  his  report 
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of  March  4.  1919.  to  Increase  the  participa- 
tion of  xh«  tollers  In  the  Oovernmeat  on 
a  gradual  basis,  a  step  which  be  regarcled  as 
preparing  the  way  for  the  abolition  oif  the 
state.  Stalin  claimed  that  the  socialist  state 
must  retain  Its  full  strength,  within  ^  dic- 
tatorial framework,  until  the  world  trl- 
imiph  of  communism  abrogated  the  ne^  for 
power. 

The  idea  of  classlessness  also  became  more 
dimly  remote  during  the  Stalin  regime. 
Under  a  series  of  5-year  plans,  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  speeding  up  the  development 
of  heavy  industry  and  the  collectivization  of 
agriculture.  Soviet  Russia  turned  Into  a  vast 
economic  machine  and  Its  socialization  proc- 
ess reached  its  completion.  This  economic 
transformation  greatly  expanded  the  fanks 
of  the  managerial  and  executive  groups  who 
together  with  the  party  elite  constituted  the 
hierarchy  of  a  graded  bureaucratic  state. 

Most  destructive  of  the  Marxist  dream  was 
the  reign  of  terror  that  became  more  Intense 
throughout  Stalin's  later  years.     The  cruel 
party   purges   sent   thousands    to   sumtnary 
death  and  filled  the  prisons  and  concetitra- 
tlon  camps.  As  Khrushchev  himself  ackitowl- 
edged   In  his  famous   secret  8i>eech,   I^enln 
used  extreme  measures  only  against  a^txial 
class  enemies  at  a  time  when  the  reglma  was 
still  struggling  for  survival,  whereas  Stttlln. 
when  the  regime  was  strengthened  and  the 
class  enemies  liquidated,  did  away  with  his 
own    personal    enemies    and    everybody    he 
feared  as  a  potential  rival.  Including  pructl- 
cally  all  of  the  old  Bolsheviks.     Lenin  was 
devoted     to     Marxism     after     his     fashion. 
Stalin  made  It  the  mere  engine  of  his  power. 
Lenin  compromised,  as  In  his  NEP.  only  to 
consolidate    revolutionary    gains,    or    a^   he 
himself  expressed  it,  he  took  "one  step  bttck- 
ward"  In  order  to  advance  "two  steps  for- 
ward" toward  conmmnlsm.     Stalin  compro- 
mised doctrinal  demands,  exploiting  the  fear 
of  capitalist  aggression,  In  order  to  consoli- 
date his  own  personal  dictatorship  as  a  cbal- 
lenge  to  the  non-Soviet  world.     In  sunj.  he 
"abandoned  the  method  of  Ideological  strug- 
gle for  that  of  administrative  violence,  mass 
repressions,  and  terror." 
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After  Stalin's  death,  especially  since  11956. 
Klklta  Khrushchev  appeared  In  the  role  of  a 
liberator  who  would  restore  the  true  M|irz- 
Ism- Leninism  Stalin  had  perverted,  i  He 
promised  an  end  of  terrorism,  a  remission  of 
legal  and  political  constraints,  a  resumption 
of  "coUectlve  leadership."  and  more  Inlitla- 
tlve  for  the  lower  echelons.  There  was  tc  be 
a  "complete  suppression"  of  the  "cult  of  the 
Individual"  and  the  "total  liquidation  ot  Its 
consequences."  Thu  was  the  burden  of  the 
address  Khrushchev  delivered  before  the 
20th  Party  Congress  in  February  1956. 

Certain  significant  changes  followed.     At 
the  top  level  there  was  more  room  for  dis- 
cussion of  policies,  and  even  when  a  Stajln- 
1st  group  sought  to  displace  the  leader  und 
failed,    they    were    not    liquidated    as    tfcey 
would  have  been  under  SUlln.     On  the  eco- 
nomic front  reforms  were  carried  out  to  re- 
duce the  rigidity  of  the  centralized  control 
consolidated  during  the  last  days  of  Staflin. 
which  had  deprived  the  working  groups  of 
the  freedom  of  expression  and  action  esafen- 
tlal  to  productive  efficiency.     New  economic 
ooimclls  were  set  up  giving  a  larger  measure 
of  Initiative  to  local  industrial  groups,  ^nd 
the  farmers  were  given  greater  incentive  to 
expand     their     collective     operations.     Kot 
only  were  these  reforms  Intended  to  bridge 
the  division  between  management  and  work- 
ers, but  to  liquidate  the  extreme  discrepan- 
cies between  large  and  small  Incomes.     And 
some    enthusiasts   have    seen    in    a    factory 
experiment   promoted    by   Baunshchev,    the 
Baku  foundry— a  small-scale  affair  In  which 
the  role  of  management  was  reduced,  while 
the  workers  were  encoxiraged  to  devise  pro- 
grams—an advance  step  toward  this  direc- 


tion. Most  significant  of  all  changes  how- 
ever have  been  the  recent  measures  taken  to 
increase  participation  In  the  management  of 
national  affairs.  Certain  State  functions 
have  already  been  transferred  to  "public  or- 
ganizations"— but  observe  that  these  so- 
called  public  organizations  are  still  strictly 
under  party  control — and  this  move  has 
been  described  by  Khrushchev  as  a  step  In 
the  process  of  "the  withering  away  of  the 
state." 

Khrushchev's  conception  of  the  withering 
away  of  the  state  and  of  the  establishment 
of  public  organizations  amounted  to  a  re- 
jection of  Stalin's  theory  that  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  state  would  come  about  only 
after  the  achievement  of  full-blown  com- 
munism. Khrushchev  has  stated  that  the 
process  would  not  be  an  all-at-once  affair, 
not  like  "the  falling  of  leaves  in  autumn, 
when  the  trees  are  left  bare."  but  would  de- 
velop slowly  and  progressively,  even  prior 
to  the  triumph  of  communism. 

Meanwhile  with  the  vast  strides  made  by 
Soviet  technology  so  signally  illustrated  by 
Its  present  leaderships  In  Intercontinental 
missiles  and  In  the  exploration  of  space  and 
with  a  concomitant  upbuilding  of  Its  mili- 
tary power,  Klirushchev  has  become  suffi- 
ciently confident  not  only  that  no  outside 
powers  can  successfully  overthrow  the  So- 
viet system  but  also  that  It  can  outmatch 
the  West  in  economic  productivity  and  pros- 
perity. Consequently  Khrushchev  has  re- 
verted to  the  Marxist  position,  abandoned 
by  Lenin,  that  world  conununism  could 
come — and  was  well  on  Its  way — without  a 
military  death-struggle  between  communism 
and  capitalism.  He  places  his  hopes  on  the 
competitive  Inability  of  capitalism  to  keep 
pace  with  the  economic  productivity  of  so- 
cialism, and  it  is  on  this  ground,  and  not 
on  the  internal  "contradiction"  of  capital- 
ism, that  he  asserts  the  world  triumph  of  the 
Soviet  system. 

Khmshchev's  acceptance  of  "peaceful  co- 
existence" with  the  capitalist  world  and  his 
belief  that  communism  could  triumph  with- 
out resort  to  the  Incredible  destructlveness 
of  nuclear  war  brought  him  Into  dispute 
with  Mao  Tze-tung.  The  Chinese  leader  has 
taken  the  stand  that  war — even  nuclear 
war — was  Inevitable  In  the  struggle  with 
capitalism  and  that  only  with  the  complete 
victory  of  cc«nmunlsm  could  wax  cease  to  be 
Inevitable.  There  were,  moreover,  certain 
Nationalist  Issues  that  threatened  division 
between  the  two  great  Conmiunist  powers. 
China  was  now  feeling  its  strength  and  was 
not  going  to  have  Its  policy  dictated  by 
Russia.  While  these  disputes  do  not  neces- 
sarily Imply  a  ruptvire  In  political  ties,  they 
already  Indicate  a  wide  gulf  between  Marx's 
vision  of  communistic  countries  united  in 
brotherly  love  and  the  grim  realities  of  the 
role  of  power  In  a  totally  nationalized 
economy. 

VI 

The  Soviet  system  is  unique  in  the  history 
of  mankind  in  the  speed  with  which  It  tiirned 
a  feudal  peasant  civilization  Into  a  techni- 
cally efficient  Industrial  order.  It  was  a  revo- 
lution In  the  educational  system.  In  the  prac- 
tical abolition  of  Illiteracy,  In  the  productiv- 
ity and  power  of  the  empire.  This  In  the 
longer  run  Is  the  substance  of  the  Soviet 
revolution. 

The  horizons  envisaged  by  Marx  have  dis- 
appeared in  the  mists  of  entrenched  mate- 
rialism. The  dynamics  of  socialistic  Indus- 
trialization and  modernization  determine  the 
prospects  of  Soviet  commtinlsm.  This  Is  not 
the  dialectic  materialism  of  Marx,  but  the 
materialism  of  productive  technology. 
Khrushchev  himself  has  stated  that  the  lofty 
Ideal  Is  to  produce  more  and  more  of  the  good 
things  of  life.  And  he  has  predicted  the 
materialistic  (or  economic)  ascendancy  of 
communism  over  capitalism.  This  Is  the 
meaning  of  the  Soviet  challenge  to  the  West 
envisaged  In  peaceful  coexistence. 
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The  Marxist  means  remain  but  the  Marxist 
values  are  dead  in  the  Soviet  world.  The 
Marxist  slogan*  are  reiterated :  the  collectlv- 
1st  apparatus,  the  incitement  to  revolution, 
the  subversive  underground  activities,  the 
dogmatic  assurance  of  world  triumph,  are 
all  Marxist.  But  every  single  value  Marx 
proclaimed  Is  nullified  within  the  system. 
For  the  abolition  of  class  we  have  a  new 
stratification  beaded  by  an  elite  hierarchy; 
for  International  brotherhood  we  have  ram- 
pant nationalism;  for  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  we  have  the  dictatorship  of  a 
party;  for  the  graduate  disappearance  of  the 
state  Itself,  an  adamant  power  sjrstem. 

The  Communist  appeal  is  no  longer  dl. 
rected  In  the  main  to  the  workers  of  the 
world,  the  industrial  proletariat,  but  Instead 
to  the  earth's  population  still  living  in 
wretched  poverty,  In  Asia,  in  Africa,  in  Latin 
America.  The  peoples  In  this  category  are 
only  now  emerging  from  the  Inferiority  and 
the  discrimination  of  their  colonial  exist- 
ence.  The  appeal  to  these  people  Is  double- 
edged.  On  the  one  hand  communism  offers 
liberation  from  capitalistic  exploitation  and 
oppression,  on  the  other  hand  It  promises  a 
system  of  full  employment,  lifelong  economic 
and  social  secvirlty.  and  leisure  time  for  all. 
It  Is  an  appeal  that  the  Impoverished  find 
all  too  attractive,  for  economic  welfare  must 
come  before  political  freedom  to  those  who 
lack  both.  It  Is  an  appeal  that  Is  not  only 
enhanced  by  the  vitality  and  efficiency  of 
Soviet  economy  and  technology,  but  also  by 
the  even  more  rapid  progress  of  industriali- 
zation In  Red  China. 

We  do  not  adequately  realize  the  strength 
of  this  appeal.  We  do  not  sufficiently  appre- 
ciate the  needs  and  the  consequent  attitudes 
of  the  peoples  affected  by  It.  We  have  made 
oiu-  offers  of  economic  aid  too  limited,  too 
little  geared  to  the  ways  of  the  less  developed 
peoples,  too  closely  annexed  to  political  ob- 
jectives. Nor  have  we  learned  to  convey  to 
them  the  way  In  which  Individual  liberties 
can  be  combined  with  economic  securities. 
We  must  abolish  the  false  presentation  of 
ourselves  as  capitalist,  which  Is  so  powerful 
a  weapon  of  Soviet  propaganda.  Oui  system 
Is  not  capitalism  in  the  sense  the  Commu- 
nists attach  to  the  term.  It  Is  an  ever- 
developing  combination  of  freedom  of  enter- 
prise with  social  welfare  legislation.  We 
must  avoid  giving  support  to  tyranny  or 
domination  In  any  land.  We  must  cease  dis- 
criminating against  groups  and  peoples — 
whether  in  o\ir  own  midst  or  in  the  outside 
world. 

An  obvious  conclusion  Is  that  we  waste 
our  energies  in  attacks  on  Marx  and  Marx- 
ism. The  issue  is  no  longer  one  of  opposing 
Ideologies.  Nor  is  It  any  longer  capitalism 
versus  socialism.  That  versus  belongs  to  the 
19th  centiiry.  What  matters  Is  the  positive 
assertion  of  our  own  values,  and  beyond  that 
the  effective  meeting  of  the  Soviet  challenge 
of  competitive  help  to  raise  the  living  stand- 
ard of  underdeveloped  countries.  This  we 
can  do  by  giving  these  peoples  friendly  aid, 
Intelligently  directed  to  their  needs,  in  a 
spirit  of  understanding.  The  final  appeal  Is 
to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men,  and  no 
matter  how  great  our  countering  military 
might  It  will  not  bring  us  security  unless  our 
policies  and  our  attitudes  attest  In  the  serv- 
ice of  mankind  to  the  work  and  the  working 
of  the  fundamental  liberties. 


SALE  OF  WHEAT  TO  RUSSIA 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
later  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  a  number 
of  editorials  which  were  published  re- 
cently on  a  subject  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  in  the  Senate,  at 
times  heatedly;  namely,  whether  this 
CJovemment  should  change  Its  policy 
with  regard  to  the  sale  of  agricultural 


supplies,  In  this  instance  wheat,  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  to  the  Communist 
coimtries  of  Eastern  Europe. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  my  advo- 
cacy of  a  change  in  policy;  namely,  the 
Department  of  Commerce's  Issuance  of 
export  licenses  to  private  individuals, 
corporations,  and  grain  trading  firms  Is 
a  suggestion  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  merely  permit  American 
business  institutions  In  the  field  of 
grains,  in  this  instance  wheat,  to  do 
business  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  with 
other  countries  in  Eastern  Europe  ex- 
actly as  they  do  business  with  Western 
European  countries. 

I  also  have  made  it  quite  clear  that 
the  sales  should  be  for  cash  or  for  gold 
bullion  or,  at  the  most,  on  very  short- 
term  credit  along  the  lines  of  the  Cana- 
dian sales;  and  that  we  should  not  ex- 
tend any  long-term  credit. 

I  am  not  recommending  any  particu- 
lar program  relating  to  other  trade  with 
Eastern  European  countries,  though  I 
believe  this  subject  requires  complete 
reevaluation  and  reexamination  In  the 
light  of  existing  circumstances. 

Last  year  non-Communist  countries, 
most  of  them  In  Western  Europe,  sold  $5 
billion  worth  of  goods  to  the  Communist 
world.  At  the  head  of  the  list  was  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Second 
was  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  indicating  the  amount 
of  business  carried  on  by  non-Commu- 
nist countries  with  the  Communist  bloc 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Million 

West  Oermany $760 

United  Kingdom 393 

France 320 

Italy _ ._ 261 

Japan 213 

Finland 200 

Canada 175 

Sweden 145 

Austria 146 

Egypt 135 

India 130 

Australia 130 

United  States 126 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday  of  last  week  I  stated  that 
there  is  an  increasing  possibility  of  a 
constructive  change  in  policy  with  re- 
spect to  the  sale  of  agricultural  products 
to  Soviet  bloc  nations.  As  we  all  know, 
there  have  been  discussions  on  Capitol 
Hill  between  Members  of  Congress  and 
certain  administration  officials.  I  gath- 
er that  no  firm  decision  has  been  made. 

It  is  understandable  that  many  ques- 
tions should  be  raised  and  many  points 
of  view  expressed,  because  this  is  a  sub- 
ject filled  with  all  sorts  of  uncertainties 
and  political  pitfalls,  difficulties,  and 
controversies. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  the  announce- 
ment by  Canada  of  the  sale  of  $500  mil- 
lion worth  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union 
has  caused  some  additional  thinking  in 
many  circles  in  the  United  States  about 
our  present  policy. 

I  have  looked  upon  wheat  not  as  some- 
thing to  shoot  at  people  but  as  some- 
thing designed  to  give  life,  to  be  available 


for  a  more  peaceful  world.  It  is  my  view 
that  improvement  in  trade  relations  has 
a  tendency  to  Improve  political  climate. 
I  never  have  heard  of  a  people  who 
have  become  more  placid,  more  pliable, 
or  more  reasonable  because  they  were 
hungry.  I  suggest  that  if  the  Soviet 
Union  should  find  itself  facing  severe 
food  problems  this  year  the  Soviet  tone 
of  talk  and  conduct  in  international  con- 
ferences will  become  more  belligerent, 
instead  of  less.  She  will  then  have  to 
find  something  outside  the  Soviet  Union 
toward  which  to  direct  her  fury  and  her 
r>olitical  leadership,  to  arouse  her  own 
people  and  to  maintain  support  for  the 
regime  within  the  Soviet  Union. 

Furthermore,  we  would  be  deluding 
ourselves  if  we  believed  for  a  single  mo- 
ment that  a  mere  shortage  of  food  in 
the  Soviet  Union  would  destroy  the  sys- 
tem. There  have  been  food  shortages 
previously.  Perhaps  there  will  be  more 
of  them.  Instead  of  the  system  being 
destroyed,  it  has  become  more  tyran- 
nical.   It  has  become  hardened. 

I  cannot  see  much  consistency  or  logic 
In  the  policy  which  we  now  are  pursuing. 
I  repeat  what  I  have  said  to  some  re- 
porters: If  we  do  not  permit  the  sale  of 
this  wheat  directly,  if  the  Soviet  Union 
wishes  to  buy  it  and  that,  of  course,  is 
open  to  some  question  every  Member 
of  this  body  knows  we  will  sell  it 
indirectly. 

We  will  sell  it  to  the  English,  the 
French,  the  Dutch,  the  Scandinavians, 
the  Germans — anybody  that  will  buy  it — 
and  there  is  no  regulation  that  provides 
they  cannot  sell  it  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
So  what  it  will  mean  is  that  we  will  have 
closed  our  eyes  to  the  ultimate  destina- 
tion of  the  wheat  in  order  to  satisfy 
some  political  demagogery  and  some  f>o- 
litical  considerations  back  home. 

For  example,  American  wheat  now  is 
being  processed  In  Western  European 
countries,  and  the  flour  is  being  sold  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  American  wheat  is 
being  processed  into  flour,  which  flour 
is  being  subsidized  out  of  the  import 
levies  on  American  wheat. 

As  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  re- 
ported to  us,  flour  has  been  laid  down 
in  Leningrad  at  prices  far  lower  than 
flour  could  possibly  be  placed  in  the  So- 
viet Union  by  the  United  States,  and  it 
has  been  manufactured  from  American 
wheat  in  German  flour  mills. 

There  are  flour  mills  in  this  country 
that  are  not  working  to  capacity.  There 
are  flour  mill  workers  who  are  unem- 
ployed. There  are  hundreds  of  millions 
of  bushels  of  wheat  in  surplus.  The  tax- 
payers of  this  country  are  paying  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  every  year 
for  the  storage  of  surplus  commodities. 
The  budget  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture continues  to  grow.  The  taxpayer 
continues  to  pay  the  bills.  The  balance- 
of-payments  deflcit  continues  to  grow. 
The  outflow  of  gold  from  this  country 
continues. 

There  may  yet  be  a  possibility  that  we 
will  take  an  honest,  good  look  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  able  to  reduce  the  sur- 
pluses of  wheat  and  reduce  the  cost  of 
its  storage,  because  we  will  sell  wheat 
rather  than  store  it;  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  wheat  program  to  the  taxpayers,  be- 


cause there  will  be  fewer  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  improve  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments by  obtaining  gold  bullion  or  hard 
currency  for  the  sale  of  our  products. 
All  this  will  be  done  for  the  benefit  of 
people  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  also  will  Improve  opportunities  for 
workers  in  our  mills  and  the  opportunity 
for  our  farmers  to  produce,  rather  than 
be  placed  under  more  restrictions  each 
year  in  the  form  of  acreage  and  produc- 
tion controls. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  yield  very 
shortly  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

I  know  full  well  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  in  a  sense  benefit  from  a  wheat  pur- 
chase, but  t*ie  Soviet  Union  has  only  so 
many  dollars  and  so  much  gold  bullion. 
The  question  is,  Do  we  want  it  to  be  used 
for  guns  and  for  strategic  materials  that 
produce  weapons,  or  do  we  want  it  to  be 
used  for  soft  goods  and  wheat?  Wheat 
kernels  cannot  be  used  to  shoot  people. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  not  coming  to  us 
to  buy  missiles  or  nuclear  weapwns.  The 
Soviet  Union  makes  those  weapons,  and 
sells  missiles  to  other  coimtries.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  representatives  in  this 
hemisphere  trying  to  buy  more  wheat. 

A  prominent  banker  told  me  a  few 
days  ago : 

I  visited  the  Soviet  Union.  I  found  there 
the  same  problems  we  have.  They  need 
capital,  and  have  to  find  ways  to  allocate  the 
use  of  it.  They  have  problems  of  prices  and 
Inflation. 

If  they  have  to  spend  money  for  food, 
that  much  less  they  will  be  able  to  spend 
on  weapons;  and  if  they  spend  money  for 
food  in  this  coimtry,  we  will  have  a  little 
more  left  over  to  do  something  to  im- 
prove conditions  in  our  country  in  con- 
nection with  our  schools  and  other  needs. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
I  appreciate  his  remaining  in  the  Cham- 
ber to  participate  in  this  discussion. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Let  me  say,  lest  there  be  any  misunder- 
standing, that  I  have  alreswly  publicly 
made  some  of  the  statements  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  made  with  regard  to 
a  possible  trade  deal  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  think  I  ought  to  emphasize  that  my 
statement  was  on  the  premise  that  this 
was  a  one-shot  transaction  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  meaning  very  clearly  that 
we  can  be  sure  that  the  Soviet  Union,  if 
it  has  any  kind  of  favorable  weather 
conditions,  will  restore  its  wheat  supply. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  in  the  nature  of 
euphoria  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  get  the  idea  that  a  one-shot  sale 
of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union — assuming 
it  ever  takes  place — can  take  care  of  the 
balance-of -payments  deflcit  problem  and 
many  other  problems.  I  grant  that 
alleviating  some  of  those  problems  has 
some  importance,  but  only  on  a  very 
short  and  immediate  one -shot-deal  basis. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
will  also  indicate,  when  he  has  been 
criticizing  the  policy  of  the  Congress,  as 
set  forth  in  the  preamble  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1961.  regarding  disposal  of 
subsidized  agricultural  commodities  to 
other    than   friendly    nations,    that    he 
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vould  recommend— ^nd  I  think  Hila 
would  b«  v«U  for  the  •dmlntotmUon, 
too— that  any  chaoffe  In  policy  should 
actually  take  place  in  the  form  of  * 
resdotioQ  passed  by  both  Houses  of  GOn- 
grees,  upon  a  proper  plAdnc.  before  (he 
eommittees  concerned,  of  evidence  In^l- 
cattnc  that  events  have  taken  place  in 
the  last  couple  of  years  which  warrant 
a  change  in  policy. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  from  Minne- 
sota, in  his  position  of  leadership,  will 
try  to  prevaU  upon  the  White  Ho\ise  to 
take  this  action. 

I  am  advised  that  some  administ^- 
tion  spokesmen  believe  they  have  ^e 
technicsLl  power  to  make  a  change  in 
our  policy.  However.  I  understand  that 
some  contacts  have  been  made  with  key 
Members  of  Congress  and  key  commit- 
teea  But  I  hope  it  will  go  beyond  tbat. 
because  I  think  t2iere  is  some  potential, 
so  far  as  long-range  possibilities  are 
coQcenied.  quite  beyond  the  matter  of 
wheat.  If  there  is  to  be  a  change  in  our 
policy  with  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Iron  Curtain  countries,  I  think  that 
ohange  ought  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
mutual  decision  on  the  part  of  the  Cofx- 
gress  and  the  administration.  | 

I  hope  the  Senator  may  respond  to 
that  point,  because  I  think  we  may  be 
on  the  verge  of  a  change  for  the  better 
in  our  trade  policies.  I  dread  to  thltk 
that  by  hasty  action.  Improper  coordi- 
nation, and  the  hard  feeling  that  wouHd 
go  along  with  it,  we  might  yet  be  moving 
in  the  wrong  direction. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  am  well  aware  of  his  Interest  In 
these  matters.  He  has  made  a  helpfjol 
statement. 

If  there  is  to  be  any  basic  change  In 
the  trade  policy  between  the  United 
States  and  the  so-called  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries — the  Soviet  bloc— it  Is 
something  that  must  be  done  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Congress.  Congress  has 
taken  such  affirmative  action  on  it  that. 
It  seems  to  me.  we  could  not  change  the 
basic  policy  without  serious  repercus- 
sions which  would  end  up  not  only  |n 
partisan  strife,  but  in  criticisms  by  indi- 
vidual Members  of  Congress  and  their 
being  worried  and  concerned  unless  the 
Congress  were  brought  Into  the  matter 
for  appropriate  action. 

Mr.  MILLER.    The  question  Is,  Wh^t 

does  the  Senator  mean  by  cooperation*? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  mean  by  legislai- 

tlve  action,  or  a  resolution  or  a  sense-of- 

Congress  statement. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  the  presi- 
ent  proposal  should  be  looked  upon  ndt 
as  a  palliative — if  we  make  the  sale — for 
our  immediate  problem  of  balance  at 
payments  or  taxes,  or  anjrthing  else.  It 
would  be  foolish  to  make  this  assump- 
tion. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  helpful  If  we 
could  get  $200  million  In  gold  for  some 
of  our  wheat.  This  would  not  hurt.  l£ 
would  help.  I  woxild  rather  have  thp 
cash  than  the  sxirplus  of  wheat.  But 
the  long  term,  this  is  no  f^wer. 

I  point  out  that  In  the  past  years  th, 
Soviet  Union  has  been  an  exporter  of 
wheat.    I  understand  that  the  Sovie; 
Union  has  exported  300  million  to  40 
million  bushels  of  wheat  a  year.    So  i 
weather  conditions  improve,  and  if  th( 
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Soviet  Union  succeeds  In  placing  her 
agriculture  on  a  more  ef&oient  basis,  we 
can  vspecX  that  she  will  be  a  competitor 
in  the  wheat  market,  rather  than  a 
buyer. 

Pot  the  present,  however.  I  feel  we 
may  have  missed  the  boat— if  we  ever 
wanted  to  take  the  ride.  The  Soviet 
Union  may  be  making  other  arrange- 
ments elsewhere.  I  have  some  evidence 
that  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  arranging 
to  buy  wheat  elsewhere.  After  all.  it 
was  quite  an  admission  of  defeat  on  the 
part  of  the  Russians  to  have  to  come  to 
the  so-called  capitalistic  countries  and 
say,  "We  are  prepared  to  pay  cash  for 
wheat  We  had  a  crop  failure."  It  was 
not  merely  a  cn^  failure.  As  Mr.  Klmi- 
shchev  pointed  out,  their  system  ha^  not 
worked  so  weU. 

Their  fertilizer  program  Is  Inadequate. 
They  have  little  or  no  irrigation.  They 
are  faced  with  many  problems.  I  do  not 
believe  this  Is  a  matter  which  we  should 
nish  into  without  knowing  what  we  are 
doing.  Congress  has  a  role  to  play.  I 
am  sure  that  in  the  long  run,  if  any 
basic  change  in  policy  is  to  be  made, 
there  must  be  action  by  Congress.  I  do 
not  mean  that  members  of  the  admin- 
istration should  merely  come  and  visit 
with  us.  A  "sense"  resolution  by  Con- 
gress would  be  helpful.  It  may  even  re- 
quire the  passage  of  a  Joint  resolution. 
It  may  require  legislative  enactment, 
with  signature  by  the  President. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  response.  There 
is  one  angle  to  this  problem  that  ought 
to  be  emphasized.  I  cannot  blame  the 
American  people  for  being  confused 
about  this  situation.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator has  received  telephone  calls,  letters, 
and  telegrams,  as  I  have,  indicating  a 
state  of  confxision.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor is  concerned  about  the  fact  that  the 
grain  futures  market  has  been  acting 
up. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 
Mr.  MILLER.  It  would  be  a  healthy 
thing,  not  only  for  the  grain  market  but 
also  in  alleviating  the  concern,  if  there 
could  be  an  expression  either  from  the 
White  House  or  perhaps  from  the  leader- 
ship in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  in- 
dicating that  there  will  not  be  a  deal 
with  Russia  or  the  Communist  bloc  of 
nations  until  this  program  has  been  con- 
sidered by  Congress  and  until  the  evi- 
dence has  been  placed  before  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress, 

Of  course,  this  represents  a  change  In 
policy;  and  I  believe  that  until  a  reso- 
lution Is  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress the  situation  will  not  change.  If 
that  were  done.  I  would  suggest  that  Im- 
mediately all  the  speculation  on  the 
grain  markets  would  quiet  down.  This 
is  not  something  that  has  happened  over- 
night. There  have  been  speculators  in 
the  grain  market.  As  I  said  earlier,  a 
great  deal  of  money  Is  being  made  in  the 
market,  and  no  doubt  some  money  has 
been  lost,  too. 

Some  press  releases  that  have  come 
from  Canada  seem  to  indicate  that.  If 
I  were  trying  to  do  some  maneuvering 
in  the  grain  market,  I  could  not  do  a  bet- 
ter job  than  was  done  by  those  news  re- 
leases.  It  would  not  be  a  bad  Idea  to  have 


them  investigated  to  see  whether  there 
was  any  tie-in.  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
with  his  influence,  will  try  to  obtain  some 
kind  of  statement  on  the  point  on  which 
he  apparently  agrees  with  me,  that  there 
will  not  be  any  shift  in  policy.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  shift 
However,  I  want  to  be  sxire  that  if  there 
is  to  be,  it  will  be  on  a  sound  ground 
after  the  kind  of  consideration  tliat  char- 
acterized the  deliberations  on  the  test 
ban  treaty,  for  example. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  point  out  that  in 
the  export  trade  by  non-Communist 
countries  with  Communist  bloc  coimtries 
the  important  items  of  export  to  the  So- 
viet Union — amounting  to  about  40  per- 
cent— were  in  manufactured  products 
ranging  from  steel  sheets  to  synthetic 
yarns.  Machinery  amoimted  to  20  per- 
cent, followed  by  chemicals,  raw  mate- 
rials, and  foodstuffs.  It  should  be  noted 
that  12  Western  nations  sold  more  to 
the  Red  bloc  than  did  the  United  States 
Last  year  the  United  States  sold  for  cash, 
that  is,  hard  currency,  only  $126  million 
worth  of  products  to  the  entire  Commu- 
nist bloc.  The  major  items  of  export  to 
the  Soviet  Union  by  the  United  States 
were  industrial  wax,  paper,  synthetic 
fibers,  hides,  and  skins. 

According  to  my  information,  thus  far 
this  year  Prance  and  the  United  King- 
dom each  have  sold  750,000  tons  of  flour 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  West  Germany  and 
Italy  each  have  sold  300,000  tons  of  flour 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  These  sales  of 
flour  to  Russia  indirectly  involve  the 
United  States,  since  those  countries  are 
getting  from  the  United  States  much  of 
the  wheat  to  make  the  flour.  The  differ- 
ence is  that  they  reap  the  benefits. 

I  want  the  American  people  to  know 
what  Is  going  on,  so  we  do  not  go  parad- 
ing around  as  paragons  of  political  vir- 
tue, in  and  out  of  Congress,  and  hi  and 
out  of   the  administration.     While  we 
have  in  existence  a  congressional  ad- 
monition pertaining  to  the  sale  of  wheat 
to  the  Russians,  we  do  not  have  this 
with  regard  to  the  sale  of  wheat  to  West- 
em  Eiu-ope.    We  presently  do  not  allow 
anyone  ha  the  United  States  to  make  any 
money  by  selling  wheat  to  the  Russians. 
We  do  not  allow  American  firms  to  do 
business    directly.      We    do    not    allow 
American  labor  to  be  used  for  the  mill- 
ing of  wheat  into  flour.     At  the  same 
time,  however,  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
some  U.S.  wheat  which  Is  sold  to  West- 
em  ETuropean  countries  Is  being  milled 
by  them  and  sold  as  flour  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Eastern-bloc  countries. 
I  advocate — and  I  have  spoken  about 
this  before— sales  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Soviet-bloc 
countries  by   the   private   trade  In   the 
United  States  for  hard  currency,  that  Is, 
dollars  or  gold.     I  believe   these  sales 
should    be    made    under    the    program 
known  in  the  trade  as  OR  345.    This  is 
the  pajrment-ln-kind,  competitive  bid- 
ding program.    It  works.    No  one  knows 
better  how  to  exjwrt  than  our  American 
firms.    I  see  no  reason  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  become  involved. 

Many  people  have  said  that  a  change 
in  policy  will  mean  the  Government  will 
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have  to  do  many  different  things.  All 
the  Government  has  to  do  is  issue  export 
licenses.  There  are  individuals  in  the 
United  States  who  know  more  about  ex- 
port sales  than  the  Government  ever  will 
know.  There  is  no  reason  for  the  Gov- 
ernment becoming  involved  in  ideological 
or  economic  disputes.  After  aU,  the  Gov- 
ernment issues  export  licenses  for  the 
sale  of  skins  and  hides  and  industrial 
wax  and  paper,  as  well  as  tallow.  People 
say  we  should  not  issue  export  licenses 
for  wheat,  because  it  is  different,  in  their 
opinion.  Is  not  tallow  also  food?  We 
send  other  items  abroad,  including  syn- 
thetic fibers.  These  items  have  been  sold 
to  Communist-bloc  countries.  We  should 
let  the  free  enterprise  system  do  the  ne- 
gotiating, and  let  private  industry  make 
its  own  arrangements.  Let  the  price  be 
negotiated,  as  is  done  in  other  instances. 
In  that  case  we  will  have  less  trouble, 
less  cost,  less  administrating  fiunbling. 
and  more  results.  It  might  be  a  good 
thing  to  let  the  Russians  run  into  some 
capitalist  competition,  negotiation,  and 
salesmanship. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  a  number  of 
newspapers  of  the  country  have  ex- 
pressed their  point  of  view  on  this 
subject. 

For  example,  I  have  before  me  the  Des 
Moines  Register  of  Thursday,  September 
26.  It  is  one  of  the  great  newspapers  of 
the  Middle  West.  In  its  lead  editorial, 
it  states: 

There  la  no  law  preventing  the  sale  of  agri- 
cultural products  to  the  Soviet  Union.  U.S. 
law  bars  trade  In  "strategic  materials"  to  the 
Communist  countries. 

However,  there  Is  a  U.S.  law  which  prohibits 
sale  of  U.S.  farm  surpluses  under  subsidy  to 
Communist  countries.  The  subsidy  programs 
permit  export  of  VS.  farm  products  at  world 
price  levels,  even  though  UB.  prices  are 
pegged  above  those  levels  as  a  means  of  sup- 
porting farm  Income. 

Export  under  subsidy  was  devised  as  a 
benefit  to  U.S.  agriculture  and  VS.  exporters, 
rather  than  as  a  donation  to  other  countries. 
We  are  talking  here  of  commercial  exports 
under  subsidy  and  not  about  the  food-for- 
peac«  program,  which  Is  a  form  of  foreign 
aid. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
AncKN]  and  I  are  quite  familiar  with  the 
export  program,  since  we  had  something 
to  do  with  implementing  it  in  Congress 
and  making  a  legislative  history  for  it 
some  years  ago.  The  subsidy  payment 
that  many  newspapers  write  about  is  not 
a  subsidy  to  the  Russians ;  it  is  a  subsidy 
to  American  farmers.  It  is  a  subsidy,  in- 
directly, to  the  fanners  through  the  ex- 
porter. The  export  company  that  would 
sell  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  at  the 
world  price,  or  whatever  price  is  negoti- 
ated, gets  back  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  a  sufficient  number 
of  bushels  of  wheat  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference between  the  price  in  the  Ameri- 
can market  and  the  price  in  the  world 
market.  This  is  a  way  to  compensate 
him  so  he  does  not  go  broke,  since  the 
American  exporter  has  to  get  wheat  in 
the  American  market  at  American  do- 
mestic prices. 

This  program  has  been  working,  and 
we  know  what  it  does  and  how  it  works. 
There  has  been  no  real  problem  with 
it.    The  editorial  in  the  Register  states 


the  case  for  it  very  well.    It  goes  on  to 
say: 

At  present,  it  would  seem  to  be  advisable 
to  offer  to  sell  Russia  farm  products  for  cash 
or  gold,  even  If  this  Involved  subsidy  to  U.S. 
exporters  in  some  Instances,  In  order  to 
permit  competition  with  the  Canadiaxis  and 
other  farm  exporters.  This  Is  good  bxislness 
and  also  good  foreign  policy.  We  do  not 
advocate  charity  to  the  Soviet  regime  but 
hard  bargaining  on  a  trade  deal  of  advantage 
to  the  United  States. 

I  agree.  That  is  an  excellent  state- 
ment of  the  case.  I  am  delighted  to  see 
this  fine  editorial.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  editorial  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Des  Moines  Register, 
Sept.  26,  1963) 
">/f/  Teadk  Wfth  Russia 

'<.A^  combination  of  recent  foreign  develop- 
ments has  caused  talk  in  Congress  about  re- 
examination of  U.S.  trade  relationships  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Such  trade  Is  almost  nil 
now. 

The  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  has  produced 
a  better  climate  for  Soviet-American  rela- 
tions in  general.  As  President  Kennedy 
said  In  his  United  Nations  address,  it  has 
resulted  In  a  "pause"  In  the  cold  war. 

The  Intensifying  "cold  war"  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China  creates  opportu- 
nities for  diplomatic  initiative  In  the  West. 
The  concept  of  world  conununlsm  as  a  mono- 
lithic movement  must  be  revised. 

The  sale  by  Canada  of  about  $500  million 
worth  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  whets 
the  appetite  of  U.S.  grain  exporters,  Includ- 
ing the  Federal  Government.  Tliere  have 
been  signs  of  Interest  by  the  Soviet  Union 
in  buying  wheat  from  the  United  States. 
U.S.  private  grain  traders  have  been  discuss- 
ing a  wheat  sale  with  Soviet  representatives. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  a  large  exporter 
of  wheat  In  the  past.  The  current  Imports 
(Including  an  order  from  Australia,  as  well 
as  Canada)  are  a  consequence  of  severe 
drought.  Oraln  production  In  the  Soviet 
Union  this  year  Is  forecast  at  around  115 
million  tons,  compared  with  125  million  tons 
In  1958,  a  good  crop  year.  Production  was 
even  lower  In  1969  and  1960,  and  the  series 
of  short  crops  finally  forced  Rvissla  to  im- 
port, both  for  Its  own  needs  and  to  supply 
other  Communist  countries,  Including  Cuba. 

The  off-the-cuff  reaction  of  many  Amer- 
icans Is  that  the  United  States  ought  to  re- 
fuse to  sell  wheat  to  Russia.  Why  help 
Premier  Khrvishchev  out  of  his  farm  trouble? 

Iowa's  state  secretary  of  agriculture,  L.  B. 
Llddy,  reflects  this  view.  He  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  U.S.  Agriculture  Secretary  OrvlUe 
Freeman,  objecting  to  sale  of  wheat  to  Rus- 
sia "at  any  price."  He  asked  whether  we  had 
reached  such  a  level  that  it  was  necessary  to 
place  a  "price  tag  on  our  principles."  Then 
Llddy  sent  wires  to  other  State  secretaries 
of  agriculture  suggesting  that  they  join  him 
In  protest.  Freeman,  in  an  earlier  statement, 
had  Indicated  that  he  would  be  willing  to 
sell  wheat  to  Russia  for  cash. 

We  believe  Freeman  Is  right  on  this  and 
Llddy  wrong.  If  the  United  States  refused 
to  sell  wheat  to  Russia,  some  people  might 
get  righteous  satisfaction  out  of  It,  but  It 
would  not  injure  the  Soviet  Union,  since 
there  is  plenty  of  surplus  wheat  In  Canada. 
Australia  and  elsewhere  to  supply  the  Soviet 
Union's  needs.  U.S.  farmers  will  benefit 
indirectly  from  this  new  claim  on  world 
grain  reserves  even  if  the  Russians  do  not 
buy  American  wheat. 

The  automatic  reaction  of  people  like 
Llddy  against  trade  with  the  Soviet  Unlcm 


may  c<»ne  from  a  failure  to  consider  the 
broader  Issues  of  foreign  poUcy.  Something 
that  is  good  for  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  nec- 
essarily bad  for  the  United  States. 

This  may  be  an  opportunity,  not  only  to 
export  surplvis  wheat  for  gold  or  hard  cur- 
rency (which  the  United  States  badly  needs 
to  correct  Its  foreign  payments  deficit) .  but 
also  to  demonstrate  a  wUllngness  for  coop- 
eration with  the  Russian  people.  The  Rus- 
sian people  know  what  Is  going  on  In  this 
wheat  deal,  we  may  be  sure,  despite  limited 
announcements  In  the  Soviet  press.  Soviet 
agricultural  trouble  Is  a  tense  poUtlcal  Issue 
Inside  Russia. 

This  might  be  the  opening  wedge  toward 
trade  deals  in  other  areas,  including  farm 
machinery,  fertilizer  plants  and  other  things 
that  Khrushchev  says  he  wants  to  import  for 
Soviet  agriculture. 

There  is  no  law  preventing  the  sale  of  agri- 
cultural products  to  the  Soviet  Union.  U.S. 
law  bars  trade  In  "strategic  materials"  to  the 
Communist  countries. 

However,  there  is  a  U.S.  law  which  pro- 
hibits sale  of  U.S.  farm  surpluses  under  sub- 
sidy to  Communist  countries.  The  subsidy 
programs  permit  export  of  U.S.  farm  prod- 
ucts at  world  price  levels,  even  though  UJ3. 
prices  are  p>egged  above  those  levels  as  a 
means  of  supporting  farm  income. 

Export  imder  subsidy  was  devised  as  a 
benefit  to  VS.  agriculture  and  U.S.  exporters, 
rather  than  as  a  donation  to  other  countries. 
We  are  talking  here  of  commercial  exports 
under  subsidy  and  not  about  the  food-for- 
peace  program,  which  Is  a  form  of  foreign 
aid. 

At  present,  it  wq^l  seem  to  be  advisable 
to  offer  to  sell  RiKan  farm  products  for 
cash  or  gold,  even  if  this  involved  subsidy  to 
U.S.  exporters  In  some  Instances,  in  order  to 
permit  competition  with  the  Canadians  and 
other  farm  exporXen.  This  is  good  business 
and  also  good  foreign  poUcy.  We  do  not 
advocate  charity  to  the  Soviet  regime  but 
hard  bargaining  on  a  trade  deal  of  advantage 
to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  On  Sept«nber  18, 
1963.  the  Minneapolis  Star  published  an 
editorial  entitled  "Wheat  to  Soviet  Un- 
ion." That  editorial  also  endorses  the 
proposal.   It  reads,  in  part: 

The  transaction  may  lead  to  a  reexamina- 
tion of  VS.  policy.  Trade  with  Red  China 
Is  prohibited  by  law.  U.S.  trade  with  Russia 
excludes  strategic  materials  and  grain 
seems,  by  someone's  definition,  to  be  banned. 
But  tiiere  is  some  feeling  in  CongreM~7or 
greater  trade  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  the  meantime,  the  new  market  for  Ca- 
nadian wheat  is  likely  to  keep  U.S.  wheat 
above  the  Oovernment  price  support  level 
for  some  time  to  come. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unarUmous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  editorial  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Star,  Sept.  18,  19631 
Wheat  to  Soviet  Uwion 

Wheat  prices  are  up  at  the  Minneapolis 
and  other  grain  exchanges  on  the  strength 
of  Canada's  $500  million  deal  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  3-year  f>act  calls  for  de- 
livering 239  million  bushels  of  wheat,  or  the 
flour  equivalent,  by  the  end  of  July  1964. 
Canada  also  is  shipping  vast  quantities  of 
wheat  to  Red  China. 

Wheat  exports  in  the  current  crop  year  are 
expected  to  give  Canada  $1  billion  in  foreign 
exchange  earnings.  That's  a  big  boost  to  a 
rather  hard-pressed  Canadian  economy.  The 
deals  also  are  expected  to  have  some  indirect 
effects  in  the  upper  Midwest.     For  Canada  is 
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a^lnc  mainly  hard  wipting  wb«at.  the  klkid 
that  alK>  la  tataad  la  Mnntana.  the  DakoQM, 
and  Itfinn— Ota  With  so  m\ieh  ot  Canada's 
production  goAng  to  Comnranlat  natlo&a. 
■oma  naw  marketa  alaewhara  ahouJd  ibe 
opanad  to  UJB.  aixlng  whaat. 

American  oOdala  Mcmed  leas  than  en- 
thualaotle  when  Canada  first  began  selling 
grain  to  Red  China.  But  the  new  deal  with 
Ruaala  had  drawn  farorable  comment  fn>m 
Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman.  Nobody 
seems  greatly  dlatnrbed  that  Rnaala  will  <le- 
Uver  Bom«  of  the  Canadian  wheat  to  Cu^. 

The  transaction  may  lead  to  a  reexamina- 
tion ot  US.  policy.  Trade  with  Red  China  Is 
prohibited  by  law.  TJ.S.  trade  with  RuB$la 
excludes  strategic  materials  and  grain  seeitis, 
by  someone's  definition,  to  be  so  banned. 
But  there  is  some  feeling  in  Congress  tor 
greater  trade  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  meantime,  the  new  market  |or 
Canadian  wheat  la  likely  to  keep  U.S.  wh^t 
above  the  Oovemment  price  support  level  ^or 
some  time  to  come. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
St.  Loida  PoBt-Dlspatch  published  two 
editorials,  one  on  September  19,  entitl^ 
"The  XJ3.,  the  UJSjBJI^  and  Wheat": 
the  other,  published  on  September  28. 
entitled  "Why  Not  Ship  Wheat?"  Both 
editorials  endorse  the  suggestion  or  tlie 
proposal  that  we  change  our  regulations 
to  permit  American  traders  to  engage  Jn 
business  with  the  Soviet  Union  through 
a  hardheaded  type  of  bargaining,  if  th0y 
can  get  customers  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torials be  printed  In  the  Record  at  tHs 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  U>e 
RscoBO.  as  follows: 

[Ftom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Sept.  1)9, 

1963]  I 

Thb  Unztd  Srans.  th«  UJ8.8Ji.,  Am  WhxAt 
Oaaada^  mia  at  half  a  billion  dollavs' 
worth  ot  grain  and  fiour  to  the  Soviet  Union 
for  delivery  In  the  next  10  months  la  apt  to 
sit  leas  than  wall  with  some  Members  pt 
Congress,  particularly  as  a  portion  Is  de»- 
tlned  for  Cuba.  But  Cuba  has  never  be^n 
embargoed  from  food  and  drugs,  on  humaa- 
Itarlan  grounds,  and  the  sale  Is  unusual 
only  In  its  precedent-shattering  size;  Rxjasla 
has  been  bxiylng  wheat  from  Canada  for  the 
past  several  years,  as  has  China  also.  There 
are  in  fact  decided  advantages  which  the 
United  States  as  well  as  Canada  may  an- 
ticipate. 

For  Canada's  part,  its  wheat  surplus  wlu 
be  reduced  to  safe  limits;  Its  unfavorable 
balance  of  trade,  running  to  some  $1  bllllob 
a  year  with  the  United  States,  will  be  allevl- 
ated;  imemployment  will  be  diminished  awl 
national  income  raised.  As  concerns  the 
United  States,  It  may  expect  to  benefit  ttoia. 
the  enhancement  of  Canada's  dollar  supply 
available  for  trade  with  this  country;  from 
the  possible  opening  up  to  o\ir  producers  df 
export  markets  which  Canada  cannot  supp^ 
while  filling  the  Soviet  order;  from  firming 
wheat  prices;  and  from  assuagement  of  frla- 
tlons  over  wheat  and  trade  imbalance. 

The  United  States  may  Itself  In  fact  he 
Impelled  by  this  dramatic  maneuver  in  grain 
to  reexamine  policies  of  trade  with  the  Com- 
munist countries  which  have  become  morie 
and  more  unrealistic  with  the  advent  of  ot|r 
own  overall  imfavorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Senator  HuMPHarr,  of  Minnesota. 
the  Democratlo  whip,  has  since  the  Canadian 
sale  called  for  policy  updating  to  increase 
the  U.8.  share  of  world  markets.  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Hodges  has  favored  expansion 
of  trade  with  Communist  ooxintrlea.  A 
White  House  conference  of  more  than  300 
businessmen  has  recommended  reexamlnat- 


tlon   of   the   Government's   p<^lcles   toward 
trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Already  representatives  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  evidently  hard  hit  by  crop  falltires, 
are  reported  approaching  private  sources  In 
the  United  States  for  wheat,  with  a  formal 
Oovemment-to-Oovernment  effort  said  to  be 
prospective.  Russia's  contract  for  another 
$100  million  worth  of  wheat  and  flour  from 
Australia  even  after  the  huge  Canadian  pur- 
chase Is  Indication  that  Its  need,  the  size 
of  which  Is  not  known,  may  still  be  unfilled. 
With  warehouses  bxilglng  and  prices  low. 
policymakers  may  find  It  hard  to  Justify  to 
American  farmers  the  rejection  of  a  major 
demand  If  it  is  offered. 

[Prom  the  St.  Loxils  Post-Dispatch] 
Wht  Not  Ship  Whxat? 

The  swing  toward  support  of  changes  In 
American  export  policy,  to  allow  wheat  sales 
to  Communist  nations.  Is  clearly  based  on 
the  fact  that  such  sales  would  help  the 
United  States.  Remaining  opposition  to  a 
policy  change  Is  lass  clearly  founded  on  the 
aasxmiptlon  that  wheat  sales  would  help 
Russia,  and  that  anything  that  helps  Rus- 
sia must  be  bad. 

No  doubt  the  Joint  meetings  of  the  House 
Porelgn  Affairs  and  Agriculture  Committees. 
requested  by  President  Kennedy,  will  study 
both  argiunents  and  permit  some  clarifica- 
tion of  the  second.  The  question  Is:  Just 
how  would  American  wheat  help  Russia? 

Official  export  policy  bars  shipment  of 
strategic  goods  to  Communist  countries,  but 
omits  food  from  the  list  of  such  goods. 
Nevertheless,  policy  also  forbids  wheat  ship- 
ments. The  contradiction  Is  obvious. 
Wheat  Is  not  strategic  goods  in  present  cir- 
cumstances. Shipment  of  It  to  Russia  will 
help  Russia  generally,  but  It  will  not  help 
Russia  build  up  hostile  mlUtary  power.  And 
failing  to  ship  It  will  not  Injure  Russia 
strategically,  and  It  will  not  Injure  the  Soviet 
Government.  What  it  may  do  is  cause  some 
belt-tightening  for  the  Russian  people, 
despite  Moscow's  $500  million  wheat  deal 
with  Canada. 

These  circumstances  ought  to  be  balanced 
against  the  obvious  advantages  to  the 
United  States  of  selling  some  of  Its  surplus 
wheat,  now  valued  at  close  to  M  bllUon.  and 
of  Improving  its  serious  losses  in  the  balance 
of  payments.  A  wheat  sale  of  aoo  million 
biisbels  offers  major  advantages  In  both. 

No  doubt  that  is  why  the  prospect  has 
drawn  support  from  Republicans,  particu- 
larly In  the  wheat  belt.  Since  farmers  this 
year  voted  down  production  controls  on  next 
year's  wheat  crop,  support  prices  wUl  be  set 
at  about  $1.36  a  buahel,  compared  to  the 
existing  rate  of  $1.83.  The  former  figure  Is 
lower  than  the  present  world  price  of  $1.30. 
Western  Congressmen  fear  lack  of  controls 
may  lead  to  overproduction  and  lower  prices, 
which  Is  one  reason  they  find  Russian  over- 
tures hard  to  resist. 

The  wheat  belt's  reaction  to  such  a  deal  is 
as  self-interested  as  the  opposition  is  emo- 
tional. The  main  consideration  for  Con- 
gress is,  simply,  whether  a  wheat  sale  to  the 
Communist  bloc  would  help  the  national 
Interest.  The  fact  that  peoples  under  com- 
mvmlsm  would  eat  It  seems  Irrelevant  to  the 
issue. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, the  New  York  Times  published  an 
editorial  entitled  "Let  Us  Sell  Wheat," 
The  editorial  states,  In  part: 

The  free  world  Is  not  going  to  triumph 
over  communism  In  Europe,  in  China,  or  In 
Cuba  by  trying  to  make  people  go  hungry. 
This  is  a  case  where  good  morals,  good  politics 
and  good  business  go  together.  We  have  im- 
mense quantities  of  stirplus  wheat.  The 
Russians  will  pay  In  hard  currency,  and  the 
presumption  is  they  will  pay  the  world  mar- 


ket.    It  has  been  rising  steadily  and  was 
$1.80  yesterday. 

By  any  calculation,  the  spectacle  of  capU 
tallstlc,  "imperialistic."  America  and  Canada 
selling  huge  quantities  of  surplus  wheat  to 
the  Communists  Is  not  going  to  do  the  cause 
of  democracy  any  harm.  A  refusal  to  sell 
would. 

That  editorial  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
question  again:  A  refusal  to  sell  would 
do  some  harm  to  us.  To  sell  it  would  do 
no  damage. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  editorial  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  3,  1963] 
Lkt  Us  Sell  Wbkat 

If  President  Kennedy  was  really  looking 
for  advice  on  whether  or  not  to  seU  U.8. 
Government  s\irplus  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  he  has  only  to  heed  his  own  Demo- 
cratic Party  leaders.  They  told  him  yester- 
day morning  to  go  ahead  and  sell.  There  Is 
nothing  unique  In  sending  wheat  to  Com- 
munist countries;  we  have  been  exp<Ri4ng 
It  to  Poland  for  a  long  time. 

The  free  world  is  not  going  to  trl\xmph 
over  communism  In  Europe,  in  China,  or  in 
Cuba  by  trjring  to  make  people  go  hungry. 
This  Is  a  case  where  good  morals,  good 
politics,  and  good  business  go  together.  We 
have  Immense  quantities  of  surplus  wheat. 
The  Russians  will  pay  In  hard  currency,  and 
the  presiimptlon  Is  they  will  pay  the  world 
market  price.  It  has  been  rising  steadily 
and  was  $1.80  yesterday. 

By  any  calculation,  the  spectacle  of  capi- 
talistic. Imperialistic,  America  and  Canada 
selling  huge  quantities  of  surplus  wheat  to 
the  Communists  Is  not  going  to  do  the  cause 
of  democracy  any  harm.  A  ref\isal  to  sell 
would. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Russians  will  not  become  any  less  bel- 
ligerent or  any  less  powerful  because 
they  are  short  of  wheat.  They  will  not 
become  any  less  belligerent  or  any  less 
powerful  because  of  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances that  affect  their  economy  re- 
lating to  wheat.  If  we  sell  wheat  to  the 
Russians,  they  are  not  going  to  become 
more  powerful  and  more  belligerent. 
They  have  ways  to  tighten  the  screws  of 
their  economy  so  their  military  estab- 
lishment will  receive  first  priority.  I 
feel,  however,  that  in  the  long  nm  some 
of  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made 
by  Senators  make  a  great  deal  of  sense. 
I  recall  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  has  said: 

I  do  not  recall  any  instance  in  history  In 
which  any  people  have  been  starved  into 
democracy.  They  have  been  starved  Into 
totalitarianism,  but  not  into  democracy. 

So  when  we  look  over  the  situation, 
the  sale  of  wheat  by  the  United  States 
could  do  much  good.  It  could  open  up 
new  opportunities  for  business  and  for 
private  trade.  We  could  reduce  our 
stocks  of  wheat  and  thus  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  for  storing  that  wheat,  at  least 
this  year.  We  could  improve,  at  least 
modestly,  our  balance-of-payments  sit- 
uation and  improve  the  price  received 
by  wheat  producers  through  an  Improved 
supply  and  demand  situation.  Those 
are  some  of  the  benefits  wiilch  could  ac- 
crue to  us. 

I  recognize  that  criticism  can  be  made 
that  anything  done  now  to  provide  wheat 


to  the  Soviet  Union  will  only  strengthen 
her.  Mr.  President,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  boycott  the  Soviet  Union.  A  one- 
nation  boycott  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  in- 
effective, if  other  countries  are  not  go- 
ing to  join  with  us.  If  our  policy  was  to 
get  all  countries  to  close  off  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Soviet  bloc, 
and  If  that  policy  could  be  effectuated 
and  made  operative,  that  would  be  one 
thing.  Then  we  could  say.  "No,  no,  no; 
a  thousand  times  no.  We  will  not  sell 
any  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union,  because 
we  do  not  want  to  break  any  policy." 

But  the  United  States  is  the  only 
country  that  has  such  a  policy.  Not  only 
that.  It  Is  a  hypocritical  policy.  We 
merely  tell  people  we  have  a  policy.  We 
are  telling  that  to  people  who  are  not,  ap- 
parently, supposed  to  look  behind  the 
scenes.  This  has  been  going  on  not 
only  in  this  administration  but  in  the 
previous  one,  as  well. 

When  the  British  and  French  can  each 
produce  and  sell  in  1  year  750,000  tons  of 
flour  to  the  Soviet  Union,  much  of  it 
made  out  of  American  wheat,  why 
should  anyone  in  this  country  think  for  a 
moment  that  we  have  a  policy  of  boycott- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  or  plEicing  an  em- 
bargo on  the  sale  of  wheat,  when  every 
bushel  of  that  wheat  had  an  export 
subsidy  attached  to  it. 

When  the  Germans  and  Italians  can 
e£u:h  produce  and  sell  in  1  year  300,000 
tons  of  flour  to  the  Soviet  Union,  flour 
milled  out  of  American  wheat,  how  can 
we  say  we  are  not  selling  wheat  to 
Russia? 

What  we  are  really  doing  by  this 
policy  Is  denying  American  workers  jobs. 
We  are  denying  American  businessmen 
the  opportimity  to  make  a  fair  profit — 
and  I  believe  in  the  profit  system.  I 
think  we  can  make  the  profit  system 
more  profitable,  make  it  effective  in  stop- 
ping the  onrush  of  communism.  I  be- 
lieve American  enterprise  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  compete  In  those  markets. 

More  importantly,  let  us  come  clean 
on  the  situation.  Many  arguments  will 
be  made  against  such  a  proposal.  I  have 
listened  to  speeches  in  Congress  to  the 
effect  that  we  had  better  take  a  look; 
we  may  be  helping  Russia.  What  we 
are  doing  now  is  hurting  ourselves,  be- 
cause the  Russians  will  get  the  wheat. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  said  the  other  day  he 
may  not  need  any  wheat  at  all  from  the 
United  States.  He  is  a  sharp  fellow. 
He  was  not  born  yesterday.  He  knows 
all  the  tricks  of  the  game.  He  knows 
where  to  get  wheat. 

He  is  getting  it  from  England.  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany ;  and  yet  the  Ger- 
mans lecture  us  about  our  being  soft  on 
communism.  Still,  the  Germans  con- 
tinue to  sell  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Khrushchev  goes  to  Belgium  and  other 
countries  throughout  the  world.  Soviet 
trade  missions  are  active  everywhere. 
But  the  good  old  American  wheat  is 
processed  in  other  people's  flour  mills, 
taking  jobs  away  from  our  flour  indus- 
try. American  subsidized  wheat  is  sup- 
plied to  foreign  mills.  Yet  we  go  around 
saying  we  do  not  sell  to  Communists;  we 
do  not  do  business  with  Communists. 
Is  that  so?  What  we  try  to  do  is  "sani- 
tize"  the  wheat.    Sometimes   we   hold 


executive  sessions  of  committees  of  Con- 
gress and  talk  about  "sanitizing"  the 
hearings.  We  want  to  eliminate  any  se- 
curity information.  We  let  the  Pentagon 
go  through  the  record  before  It  gets  to 
the  public. 

But  in  this  instance,  we  cannot  fool 
the  people.  Trade  with  Russia  has  been 
going  on  for  a  long  time. 

If  we  want  to  have  a  policy  which 
provides  we  will  not  sell  1  pound  of  butter 
or  1  pound  of  edible  oil  or  1  kernel 
of  corn  or  1  bushel  of  wheat  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  then  we  had  better  make 
whoever  buys  those  products  from  us 
sign  an  affidavit,  making  them  subject 
to  the  death  penalty,  if  they  violate  it, 
that  they  will  not  sell  Into  the  Commu- 
nist bloc  one  bit  of  that  which  they  buy 
from  us. 

Of  course,  everyone  In  his  right  mind 
knows  no  country  will  do  that.  Every 
Senator  knows  full  well  our  Canadian 
friends  sell  to  Communist  China  and  to 
Communist  Russia.  Canada  Is  our  good 
ally.  I  like  Canada.  The  friendship  of 
the  United  States  with  Canada  Is  more 
Important  than  all  the  wheat  sales  put 
together.  But  the  Canadians  feel  they 
have  to  live  too.  They  produce  wheat. 
The  Canadian  Government  tells  Cana- 
dian wheat  farmers  to  produce;  we  tell 
our  wheat  farmers  to  cut  back  their 
production.  We  impose  on  our  wheat 
farmers  regulations,  restrictions,  supply 
controls,  management  controls,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  President,  consider  the  situation 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  United  States-Can- 
ada border  along  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota.  • « 

To  the  wheat  farmers  on  the  U.S.  side 
of  the  border,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  says,  "We  do  not  want  to 
do  any  business  with  the  Communists, 
so  you  must  make  a  20-percent  decrease 
m  your  production  of  wheat."  But  to 
the  wheat  farmers  right  across  the  bor- 
der, in  Canada — where  our  forces  par- 
ticipate with  the  Canadians  In  the  North 
American  Command,  and  where  our  good 
friends,  the  Canadians,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans work  together  for  the  common  de- 
fense against  the  Communist  menace — 
the  Government  of  Canada  says  to  the 
Canadian  farmers.  "Go  ahead  and  plant 
more  wheat;  we  have  a  customer." 

So  long  as  we  let  everyone  else  have 
the  customer,  our  fanners  will  have  less 
income  and  more  restrictions  and  more 
acreage  limitations,  more  of  our  flour 
mills  will  shut  down,  our  workers  will 
be  without  jobs,  our  taxes  will  become 
higher  and  more  onerous — all  for  the 
privilege  of  saying.  "We  did  not  offer  to 
do  business  with  the  Commimists." 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  time  to 
clear  up  the  record  a  little.  I  agree  that 
the  proposal  to  sell  wheat  to  Russia 
should  receive  the  most  careful  scrutiny 
of  the  appropriate  committees  In  Con- 
gress; and  as  a  loyal  American  and  a 
friend  of  this  administration,  I  say  a 
decision  is  needed. 

A  decision  is  needed  in  order  to  pre- 
vent si>eculation,  to  prevent  the  kind  of 
ups  and  downs  we  have  seen  in  wheat 
futures,  because  that  can  lead  to  disas- 
trous results  in  the  grain  market. 

So  I  say,  in  most  nonpartisan  fashion, 
to  my  friends  and  to  the  SMlministratioii, 


let  us  have  a  decision  one  waky  or  the 
other.  Let  us  eliminate  the  doubt.  If 
we  do  that,  at  least  there  will  again  be 
some  sense  in  the  market,  whereas  to- 
day it  is  a  hunting  grduikl  for  every 
speculator  in  the  world,  not  merely  those 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.   I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  been  discussing  the  problem  of  the 
sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
satellite  countries? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  have. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor has  been  engaged  in  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  suggest 
a  point  of  view  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, and  ask  him  whether  he  flnds 
himself  in  agreement  with  It  or  not.  I 
have  been  given  to  understand  that  the 
administration  Is  anxious  to  have  some 
views  from  Members  of  Congress,  partic- 
ularly from  Senators,  as  to  whether  they 
would  look  with  favor  upon  a  sale  of 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union,  possibly  to 
Czechoslovakia,  perhaps  to  Poland  and 
other  countries 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Bulgaria,  and 
Hungary. 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  to  other  coimtries 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  For  myself, 
I  would  wholeheartedly  support  the  ad- 
ministration if  It  decided  to  go  ahead 
with  such  negotiations,  assuming,  first, 
that  the  sale  was  for  hard  currency, 
with  relatively  short-term  credit,  and 
that  feasible  precautions  would  be  taken 
to  assure  that  none  of  the  grain  we  sent 
out  of  our  country  would  go  to  Cuba. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  wise  policy 
for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  It  would  make  a  substantial 
contribution  to  bringing  into  balance  our 
international  balance  of  pajTnents, 
which  our  top  financial  experts  told  the 
members  of  the  World  Bank,  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  and  the  other 
international  financiers  gathered  in 
Wa^ington  this  week  that  we  would  en- 
deavor to  do. 

I  have  been  a  congressional  observer 
at  this  international  banking  meeting, 
where  the  World  Bank,  and  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  and  other  in- 
ternational agencies  and  their  leaders 
have  been  gathered.  I  also  have  the 
honor  to  be  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Finance,  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
However,  solely  from  the  domestic  point 
of  view,  I  believe  such  a  sale  of  wheat 
would  be  good  for  our  country,  even 
though  little  wheat  is  grown  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  know  a  good  deal  of  wheat  is 
grown  in  Minnesota,  and  I  know  much 
more  is  grown  in  the  States  west  of  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Actually,  neither 
Iowa  nor  Minnesota  produces  much 
wheat.  Some  is  produced  in  the  north- 
west comer  of  Minnesota.  At  one  time, 
more  wheat  was  produced  there,  but  so 
little  is  produced  there  now  that  It  is  not 
even  considered  much  of  a  cash  crop. 
But  to  the  west,  vast  amounts  of  wheat 
are  grown. 
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The  Twin  Cities— Minneapolis  and  gt. 
Paul — constitute  one  of  the  largest  mlli- 
ing  areas  In  the  Nation  and  one  of  the 
largest  grain  trading  centers  In  tfte 
country.  Therefore,  obviously  I  ha^e 
been  informed  by  the  citizens  of  Minne- 
sota about  all  these  problems  and  the 
niles  and  regulations  on  trade.  Surety 
there  is  no  better  way  to  find  out  what 
goes  on  than  to  get  the  information  from 
those  who  earn  their  livelihood  there. 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  from  Minf- 
nesota  is  well  known  in  this  body  as  one 
who  considers  the  overall  national  inr 
terest.  rather  than  to  confine  his  interest 
to  what  sometime  seems  to  be  the  nar*- 
row  interests  of  one's  own  State.    I  am 
sxire  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  also  pref 
pared  to  rise  above  the  parochial  interl 
ests  of  the  State  of  Iowa.    I  believe  thai 
when  we  look  at  the  national  pictura. 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  sale  of 
wheat  would  make  a  substantial  contrll 
butlon  to  the  reduction  of  the  amount  of 
wheat  which  has  to  be  stored  at  the  ex-» 
pense  of  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
because  of  the  great  oversupply.    Is  tha 
correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  at  least  for  i 
year.  I  believe  the  Senator  from  low^ 
and  I  both  agree  that  this  would  be  only 
a  palliative  for  1  year,  not  a  permanent 
remedy. 

No  small  siun  of  money  is  involved 
Sales  amounting  to  several  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  certainly  should  be  viewed  .by 
Members  of  Congress  as  constituting  a 
worthy  project. 

Mr.  CLARK.  One  would  hope  that 
over  a  period  of  time  the  wise  coimsel  of 
the  administration  with  respect  to  the 
handling  of  our  wheat  surplus  would 
have  a  great  deal  more  Impact  on  the 
farmers  of  the  country  and  would  be  of 
more  aid  to  them  than  any  of  the 
administration's  present  activities.  At 
least,  by  means  of  this  "shot  in  the  arm" 
we  could  decrease  substantially  our  pres- 
ent surplus;  and  that  would  be  a  good 
thing. 

My  final  reason — and,  to  my  way  of 

thinking,  the  most  Important  one  of  all 

for  advocating  the  proposed  sale  of  wheat 
is  that  it  lends  itself  to  a  further  decrease 
of  the  tensions  of  the  cold  war  and  pro- 
vides one  more  area  in  which  we  can 
cooperate  with  the  Soviet  Union.  There 
was  much  belligerent  talk  in  the  Senate 
when  the  test  ban  treaty  was  being  con- 
sidered. A  good  many  Senators  voted 
for  the  test  ban  treaty  with  very  real 
personal  reservations.  They  had  the 
feeling  that  the  cold  war  would  go  on 
forever,  that  one  can  never  trust  the 
Russians  about  anything,  and  that  we 
were  heading  into  a  situation  in  which 
the  arms  race  must  be  accelerated  and 
we  must  move  ahead  in  that  field. 

I  do  not  share  that  view  at  all;  and  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  does 
not,  either— although  I  realize  that  we 
must  keep  our  guard  up;  we  must  ne- 
gotiate from  strength;  We  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  be  tricked. 

We  should  consider  whether  the  facts 
of  intemaUonal  pollUcal  life  have 
changed  drasUcally  in  the  last  6  months 
or  in  the  last  year,  and  whether  there 
is  now  a  real  possibility  that  the  self- 
interests  of  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
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our  country  are  tending  to  bring  them 
together  in  an  area  of  constantly  in- 
creasing agreement  in  which  tensions 
will  be  relaxed,  so  that  perhaps  we  can 
look  forward  to  a  day  when  general  and 
complete  disarmament  will  no  longer  be 
a  pious  dream  or  a  hope  in  the  sky.  but 
will  be  a  program  which  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota — who  has  worked  so 
ably  and  so  long  in  the  hope  of  achieving 
it — and  I  may  see  come  into  effect  before 
we  pass  from  the  political  scene. 

I  wonder  whether  he  agrees  that  all 
these  factors   should   be   considered  in 
connection   with   the  proposed   sale  of 
wheat? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 
Furthermore,  let  us  consider  the  po- 
tential results  or  "fallout"— a  word  we 
often  heard  during  the  debate  on  the 
test  ban  treaty.    The  social  and  political 
fallout  from  a  good  trade  arrangement 
would  have  very,  very  helpful  effects  in 
the  months  and  years  ahead.    I  know  of 
no  better  way  to  build  respect  and  under- 
standing than  by  establishing  a  sound 
economic   base.     With   a   mutuality   of 
economic  interest,  people  get  along  sur- 
prisingly weU  and  find  ways  and  means 
to  use  brainpower,  rather  than  a  mailed 
fist. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  occurs  to  me  that  in 
connection  with  this  effort,  we  must  be 
sure  that  the  necessary  legalities  are 
observed.  I  understand  that  there  is 
substantial  legal  opinion  to  the  effect 
that  the  President  already  has  ample 
authority  to  consummate  this  proposal, 
and  that  the  enactment  of  a  new  law 
by  Congress  will  not  be  necessary. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  is 
substantial  and  able  legal  opinion  that 
he  has  that  authority.  If  he  has  it,  I 
hope  he  will  use  it,  rather  than  come 
back  to  the  Congress  for  a  long  wrangle, 
another  bill  that  we  must  pass,  and  all 
of  the  frightening  problems  which  arise 
whenever  an  effort  is  made  to  overcome 
apathy. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  we  get  into  a 
basic  change  of  trade  policy  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet-bloc  coun- 
tries, it  is  something  that  will  require 
a  complete  examination  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  CLARK    I  quite  agree. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  have  been 
speaking  of  what  might  be  called  a  one- 
shot  deal,  which  is  a  possibility.  I  wish 
to  caution  Senators  that  I  am  not  sure 
the  possibility  is  even  here  any  longer. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  too  much  de- 
lay. This  great  capitalisUc  business- 
man's Nation  has  been  acting  like  it  has 
paralysis  of  the  mind,  the  body,  and 
the  business  instinct.  We  have  been 
floundering  around.  We  are  more  bun- 
gling than  the  world's  greatest  bureauc- 
racy. We  are  supposed  to  be  capitalists 
and  businessmen.  When  we  see  an  op- 
portimlty  to  make  a  good  deal,  we  are 
suppose  to  come  out  like  a  trout  from 
a  stream  in  Minnesota  after  the  bait. 

If  our  trout  were  no  more  alive  than 
the  attitude  of  our  Government  and  our 
economic  community  on  the  question 
about  which  we  have  been  speaking,  the 


fishing  In  Minnesota  would  be  extinct 
Pishing  is  good  in  Minnesota.  It  is  very 
good  in  the  fall,  by  the  way. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.     I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  trout  fishing  in  Minnesota 
Is  far  inferior  to  the  fishing  in  the  Po- 
cono  Mountains  of  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  knew  that  I  could 
get  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to 
digress. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
will  come  up  there  in  this  magnificent 
fall  weather,  while  the  leaves  are  chang- 
ing and  the  streams  are  fiowing  with 
bright  water,  and  let  us  show  him  what 
great  fishing  Is  like. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  comments  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  on  the 
subject  are  like  an  Introductory  chapter 
to  a  travelogue  that  ultimately  takes  one 
into  the  great  garden  of  ecstasy,  delight, 
purity,  and  out  of  doors  of  Minnesota 
It  is  like  coming  to  the  point  when  one 
anticipates  a  great  experience,  and  then 
there  are  always  a  few  additional  chap- 
ters to  tell  him  what  it  might  be  Uke 
when  he  arrives.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  been  giving  us  a  lim- 
ited version  of  some  of  the  lesser  pleas- 
ures In  the  great  out  of  doors  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  When  he  comes 
to  Minnesota,  there  he  wiU  see  all  the 
wonders  of  nature.  I  welcome  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  might  comment? 
Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  wish  to  leave 
the  colloquy  on  wheat  in  any  fuzzy  po- 
sition so  far  as  my  own  attitude  is  con- 
cerned. I  believe,  of  course,  if  we  are 
going  to  drastically  change  foreign  trade 
policy  with  respect  to  trade  with  the 
satellite  nations  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
possibly  even  with  China,  it  should  be  the 
subject  of  a  very  great  debate  in  which 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  must 
obviously  participate,  and  as  to  which 
legislation  would  be  needed.  But  I  feel 
we  should  take  this  one  shot  now  and 
talk  about  it  afterwards. 

I  would  hate  to  follow  the  advice  of  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  and  have  a  great 
big  congressional  hassle  on  proposed  leg- 
islation. Let  us  sell  the  wheat  now  and 
talk  about  it  later. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    The  authority  for 
the  President  to  act  surely  is  in  the  law. 
The  present  law  gives  admonition  but 
not  prohibition.    However,  it  seems  to  me 
there  ought  to  be  a  decision  made  as  to 
which  way  we  are  going  to  go.    Either  we 
are  going  to  ask  the  Congress  for  a  sense- 
of-Congress  resolution  or  we  will  take 
the  action  after  consultations  with  Con- 
gress on  this  immediate  possibility.     I 
say    "possibility"    because    I    think    the 
probability  is  more  remote.    On  this  im- 
mediate possibility  I  believe  the  admin- 
istration could  act  after  it  has  made  its 
proper  consultations,  and  I  have  so  rec- 
ommended.   But  on  any  major  change  of 
policy  I  think  we  need  a  very  careful 
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dialog  between  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch,  and  then  8ome  legisla- 
tive actum. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  press  release  I  issued  September 
26  on  this  subject  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows : 

HcMPHEZT     Snra     Increaskd     Chawc«    ro% 
Changs  w  East-Wsst  Traot  Polict 

Senator  Hxtbkbt  H.  HxrMPiarT,  Democrat, 
of  Minnesota,  said  yesterday  that  there  Is  an 
"increasing  possibility  for  •  constructive 
change  In  American  policy  on  sale  of  agricul- 
tural products  to  Soviet  bloc  countries." 

HuMPuazT  reported  that  he  based  his  con- 
clusion on  personal  discussions  with  "many 
administration  crfUclals  and  members  of  Con- 
gress." 

He  said  that  he  will  ccmtlnue  to  press  the 
administration  and  Congress  "to  end  the 
antiquated  and  costly  policy  which  makes  It 
impossible  to  trade  wheat  and  other  farm 
products  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  satel- 
Utes." 

HuMPHKXT  was  one  of  the  first  national 
leaders  to  urge  a  "reexamination  and  over- 
haul" of  VS.  policy  on  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  made  his  proposals  both  before 
and  after  the  recent  anno\incement  of  Can- 
ada's sale  of  $500  mUUon  worth  of  wheat  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

"Let  xis  let  American  farmers  be  Ameri- 
cans." HxjMPHaiT  said.  "Instead  of  stifling 
them  with  controls.  Let  them  produce  what 
Is  needed,  seek  the  customers  that  are  avaU- 
able,  and  sell  when  they  can. 

"Our  American  farmers  developed  a  mag- 
nificent productive  capacity  through  the 
spirit  of  free  enterprise.  They  Bho\ild  be 
able  to  market  their  products  in  the  same 
spirit  of  American  free  enterprise." 

HnMPHKXT  reported  that  he  has  stressed 
four  key  points  In  his  discussions  with  ad- 
ministration and  congressional  leaders: 

1.  The  United  States  has  agricultural 
products  to  seU.  in  both  quantity  and  qvial- 
ity. 

2.  There  are  ready  markets  for  those  prod- 
ucts in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 
Our  products  can  be  sold  to  them  for  cash, 
for  gold  and  for  short-term  credits. 

3.  The  sale  of  wheat  and  other  agricultural 
products  and  surplus  can  reduce  costs  to  tax- 
payers for  storage  and  other  expenses  and 
reduce  the  budget. 

4.  The  sale  of  wheat  and  other  commodi- 
ties for  dollars  wUl  relieve  the  severe  bal- 
ance-of  payments  situation. 

HuMPHRXT  said  that  the  sale  of  wheat  and 
other  farm  products  to  the  Soviet  Union 
"will  not  adversely  affect  our  security. 

"Pood  will  not  feed  the  furnaces  of  destruc- 
tion." he  said.  "It  can  help  build  a  better 
world.  Food  Is  an  Instrument  of  peace,  not 
a  weapon  of  war." 

The  Senate  majority  whip  added  that  In- 
creased East-West  trade,  "at  least  In  agri- 
cultural products,"  can  tend  to  "Improve  the 
political  relationships  between  nations  by 
providing  a  sovmd  economic  basis  for  coop- 
eration." 

He  concluded:  "Sale  of  wheat  and  other 
farm  products  means  cash  for  our  economy. 
Jobs  for  our  farmers  and  mlU  workers  and 
strength  for  our  Nation." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  now  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa.  I  should  like  to  ask 
him  If  he  is  going  to  brag  about  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  My  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  has  yielded  to  me  after 
all  the  discussion  about  fishing  has  taken 
place.  However,  I  did  think  I  ought  to 
make  the  point  that,  granted  the  beauty 
of  the  trout  streams  and  the  wonder  of 
the   sky-blue   waters   in   Minnesota;    I 


deeply  regret  that  the  best  Information 
that  I  have  Is  that  by  the  time  we  get  out 
of  here  this  year,  there  will  be  no  free- 
flowing  waters,  and  the  Senator  might 
just  as  well  come  down  to  my  State  and 
do  some  ice  fishing. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  a  mighty 
kind  offer  and  I  will  give  it  serious  con- 
sideration. But  since  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  brought  up  the  subject  of  ice 
fishing,  I  would  like  him  to  know  that  In 
Minnesota  we  provide  all  the  comforts 
of  home  for  ice  fishing.  We  provide 
those  fine  little  huts  that  we  put  out  In 
the  lake.  We  chop  a  hole  through  the 
ice  and  we  can  see  those  nice  walleyed 
pike  and  all  the  other  fine  and  wonder- 
ful fish  we  have.  Of  course,  if  one  should 
fall  in,  as  occasionally  happens,  it  re- 
quires a  certain  amoxmt  of  therapeutic 
treatment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  trouble  Is  that  It  is 
so  cold  in  the  State  of  the  Senator,  and 
the  ice  is  so  thick,  one  is  worn  out  by  the 
time  he  chops  the  hole. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  at  all.  We  In 
Minnesota  are  a  vigorous  people. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  cold  air  gets 
through  those  huts  very  quickly.  Why 
not  come  to  Iowa  and  be  more  comfort- 
able? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  invitation,  I  presume  every- 
thing will  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  is  a  standing  invi- 
tation. 

CIA  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  yes- 
terday's Washington's  Daily  News  ap- 
pears a  lead  editorial  entitled  "What's 
Wrong  In  South  Vietnam?"  There  also 
appeared  a  very  excellent  article  on  page 
3  entitled  "  'Arrogant'  CIA  Disobeys 
Orders  in  Vietnam."  The  simi  and  sub- 
stance of  these  items  is  that  certain 
officials  in  the  CIA  and  South  Vietnam 
have  apparently  refused  to  follow  the  in- 
structions of  the  American  Ambassador 
to  South  Vietnam. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  a  foreign 
country  the  Ambassador  is  in  the  shoes 
of  the  President,  and  why  such  action 
should  take  place  In.  of  all  countries. 
South  Vietnam.  Is  dlfScult  to  understand. 
I  hope  that  upon  the  return  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  and  General  Taylor  appropriate 
disciplinary  action  will  be  taken  against 
the  CIA  oflacials  who  have  seen  fit  not 
to  follow  protocol  in  that  respect.  Fur- 
thermore. I  hope  that  It  will  be  made 
very  clear  to  the  Director  of  CIA  that 
what  has  occurred  Is  not  about  to  take 
place  in  any  other  embassy  of  the  United 
States  in  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial and  article  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Oct.  2, 

196S] 

What's  Wbono  m  South  VnrrNAM? 

It  Is  a  brutally  messed-up  state  of  affairs 

that  our  man,  Richard  Starnes,  reports  from 


South.  Vietnam   In   his   artlole   on   page   S 
today. 

And  the  mess  he  has  found  Isnt  Viet- 
namese. It  is  American.  Involvljag  bitter 
strife  among  UJS.  agencies — ^whlch  may  help 
explain  the  vast  cost  and  lack  of  satlafactory 
progress  In  this  operation  to  contain  Com- 
munist aggression. 

The  whole  situation,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Starnes,  must  be  shocking  to  Americans  who 
beUeve  we  are  engaged  In  a  Mlflcas  crusade  to 
protect  democracy  in  this  far-off  land. 

He  has  been  told  that : 

The  U.S.  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
— CIA — ^has  flatly  refxised  to  carry  out  In- 
structions from  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  frustrating  a  plan  of  action  be  took 
from  Washington. 

Secret  agents,  or  "spooks,"  from  CIA  "have 
penetrated  every  branch  of  the  American 
community  In  Saigon." 

Who  are  we  flghtlng  there  anyhow?  The 
Communists,  or  our  own  people? 

The  CIA  agents  represent  a  tremendous 
power  and  are  totally  unaccountable  to  any- 
one. They  dabble  and  Interfere  In  military 
operations,  to  the  frustration  at  our  military 
officials. 

The  bitterness  of  other  American  agencies 
In  Saigon  toward  the  CIA.  Starnes  found,  Is 
"almost  unbelievable." 

On  the  basis  of  this  last  statement  alone, 
there  Is  something  terribly  wrong  with  our 
system  out  there. 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara  Just  has 
finished  his  investigation  on  the  ground  In 
Vietnam  and  Is  preparing  to  report  to  the 
President.  Mr.  McNamara  Is  a  tough  man 
of  decisive  action.  It  may  be  assunxed  he 
now  Is  In  a  position  to  assess  the  blame  for 
this  quarreling  and  backbiting  Inside  the 
American  family — ^whether  It  falls  on  the 
CIA  or  other  agencies  which  accuse  the  CIA. 

One  way  or  the  other,  some  official  heads 
should  roll. 


[From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Oct.  2. 
1963] 

"Spooks"  Makx  Litk  MtsraABLX  rom  Ambas- 

SADOB     LOI>OB^"AUOOANT"     CIA     DXBOBKTS 
OSSXaS    IN    VntTNAM 

(By  Richard  Starnes) 

Saigon.  October  2. — The  story  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency's  role  In  South  Viet- 
nam Is  a  dismal  chronicle  of  bureaucratic 
arrogance,  obstinate  disregard  of  orders,  and 
unrestrained  thirst  for  power. 

Twice  the  CIA  flatly  refused  to  carry  out 
instructions  from  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  according  to  a  high  UjS.  source  here. 

In  one  of  these  instances  the  CIA  frus- 
trated a  plan  of  action  Mr.  Lodge  brought 
with  birn  from  Washington,  because  the 
agency  disagreed  with  It. 

This  led  to  a  dramatic  confrontation  be- 
tween Mr.  Lodge  and  John  Richardson,  chief 
of  the  huge  CIA  apparatus  here.  Mr.  Lodge 
failed  to  move  Mr.  Richardson,  and  the  dis- 
pute was  bucked  back  to  Washington.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  CIA  Chief 
John  A.  McCone  were  unable  to  resolve  the 
conflict,  and  the  matter  is  now  reported  to 
be  awaiting  settlement  by  President  Ken- 
nedy. 

It  is  one  of  the  developments  expected  to 
be  covered  In  Defense  Secretary  Robert  Mc- 
Namara's  report  to  Mr.  Kennedy. 

OTKXKS    CamCAI.,   TOO 

other  American  agencies  here  are  Incredi- 
bly bitter  about  the  CIA. 

"If  the  United  States  ever  experiences  a 
'Seven  Days  In  May'  It  will  come  from  the 
CIA,  and  not  the  Pentagon,"  one  UJS.  official 
commented  caustically. 

("Seven  Days  In  May"  Is  a  fictional  ac- 
count of  an  attempted  mUltary  coup  to  take 
over  the  UJS.  Government.) 

CIA  "spooks"  (a  universal  term  for  secret 
agents  here)  have  penetrated  every  branch 
of  the  American  commxmlty  In  Saigon,  ixntU 
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nonapook  Am«rlcaiu  bare  almost  ■cioni  to  b* 
suffering  a  CIA  paychoaiM.  ' 

An  AnMilcaa  fleld  offloer  with  m  dlattq- 
ffuUtaed  combat  caraar  ■poaj-i  angrily  about 
"that  man  at  beadquartara  In  f^igon  waap- 
Inc  a  oolonal'a  uniform."  Ha  maana  ttm 
man  U  a  CIA  ag«nt,  and  ba  can't  undarBtanil 
what  be  U  doing  at  U.S.  military  beadquaiV 
ters  here,  unleaa  it  la  spying  on  other  Amart- 
eana.  1 

Another  American  offlear,  talking  abouk 
the  CIA,  addly  commented:  "Tou'd  think 
they'd  have  learned  •omethlng  from  Cub» 
but  apparently  they  dldnt." 

FSW    KNOW   CIA   VntSNOTR  I 

Pew  pa<^la  other  than  Ur.  Richardson  ani 
his  cloae  aids  know  the  actual  CIA  strengtlk 
here,  but  a  widely  used  figure  Is  600.  Many 
are  clandestine  agents  known  only  to  a  fe\t 
of  their  fellow  spooks. 

Kven  ICr.  Richardson  Is  a  man  about 
whocn  It  Is  difficult  to  learn  much  In  Saigon. 
He  la  said  to  be  a  former  OSS  officer,  and  to 
have  aanrad  with  distinction  in  the  CIA  in 
the  Phillpplnea.  , 

A  surprising  number  of  the  spooks  ari 
known  to  be  Involved  In  their  ghoetly  trada 
and  some  make  no  secret  of  It. 

"There  are  spooks  in  tha  D.S.  Informatloni 
Service.  In  the  U.S.  OperaUona  mission,  la 
every  aspect  of  American  official  and  com-* 
merclal  life  here."  one  official — ^presumably 
a  nonspook — said. 

"They  represent  a  tremendous  power  and 
total  unxtccountablllty  to  anyone,"  he  added. 
Coupled  with  the  ubiquitous  secret  police 
of  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu,  a  surfeit  of  spooks  has 
given  Saigon  an  oppressive  police  state 
atmoephere. 

The  Nhu-Rlchardson  relationship  is  a  sub- 
ject of  lively  speculation.  The  CIA  con- 
tlntiee  to  pay  the  special  forces  with  con- 
ducted brutal  raids  on  Buddhist  temples 
last  Augiist  21,  although  in  fairneas  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  CIA  is  paying  these 
goons  for  the  war  against  Communist  guer- 
rillas, not  Buddhist  bonzes  (prieats) . 

HAXDS  OVXa  MIIXIONS 

Nevertheleae,  on  tha  first  of  every  month. 
the  CIA  dutifully  hands  over  a  qxiarter 
million  American  dollars  to  pay  these  special 
forces. 

Whatever  else  It  buys.  It  doesn't  buy  any 
solid  information  on  what  the  special  forces 
are  up  to.     The  Augxist  21  raids  caught  top 
UB.  officials  here  and  in  Washington  flat-  ' 
footed.  ' 

Nhu  ordered  the  special  forces  to  crush  the 
Buddhist  priests,  but  the  CIA  wasn't  let  , 
In  on  the  secret.  (Some  CIA  button  men  1 
now  say  they  warned  their  superiors  what 
waa  coming  up,  but  in  any  event  the  warn- 
ing of  harsh  repression  was  never  passed  to 
top  officials  here  or  In  Washington.) 

Consequently,     Washington     reacted     un- 
surely  to  the  crisis.     Top  officiate  here  and 
at  home  were  outraged  at  the  news  the  CIA 
was  paying  the  temple  raiders,  but  the  CIA  i 
continued  the  payments.  I 

It    may    not   be    a    direct    subsidy   for   a  1 
religious  war  against  the  coxin try's  Buddhist 
majority,  but  it  cornea  close  to  that. 

And  for  every  State  Department  aid  here 
who  wiU  teU  you,  'Danunlt,  the  CIA  is  sup-  I 
posed  to  gather  Information,  not  make  i 
policy,  but  policymaking  is  what  they're 
doing  here,"  there  are  military  officers  who 
scream  over  the  way  the  spooks  dabble  in 
military  operations. 


October  3 


Ona  very  high  American  official  here,  a 
man  who  haa  qwnt  much  of  bis  life  in  the 
sarvlca  of  democracy,  likened  the  CIA's 
growth  to  a  malignancy,  and  added  ha  waa 
not  Hvn  even  the  White  House  could  con- 
trol it  any  longer. 

Unquestionably  Mr.  McNamara  and  Oen. 
MazweU  Taylor  both  got  an  earful  from 
people  who  are  beginning  to  fear  the  CIA 
la  becoming  a  third  force,  coequal  with  Preal- 
dent  Dlem's  regime  and  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment— and  answerable  to  neither. 

There  Is  naturally  the  highest  Interest  here 
as  to  whether  Mr.  McNamara  will  persuade 
Mr.  Kennedy  something  ought  to  be  done 
about  it. 
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TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TAI.MADGE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1588.  A  bill  to  remove  the  910  mlUlon 
limitation  on  programs  carried  out  under 
section  16(e)  (7)  of  the  SoU  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  for  1964  and  subse- 
quent calendar  years  (Rept.  No.  656). 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEE  TO 
FILE  REPORT  DURINO  ADJOURN- 
MENT OR  RECESS— MINORrrY 
VIEWS 

Mr.   MUSKIE.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  may  be  permitted  to  file 
a  report,  including  minority  views,  on  the 
bill  (S.  649)  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
PolluUon  Control  Act.  as  amended    to 
establish  the   Federal   Water  PoUution 
Control     Administration,     to     increase 
grants   for    construction   of   municipal 
sewage    treatment    worka.    to    provide 
financial  assistance  to  municipalities  and 
others  for  the  separation  of  combined 
sewers,  to  authorize  the  issuance  of  reg- 
ulations to  aid  in  preventing,  controlling 
and  abating  pollution  of  interstate  or 
navigable  waters,  and  for  other  purposes, 
during  the  recess  or  adjournment  of  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BILL   INTRODUCED 

A  bill  was  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  2209.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Exequlel 
R.  Bravo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
INTERNATIONAL    CONFERENCE    ON 
CONSERVATION     OP     WIU)    ANI- 
MAU3 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH  submitted  a  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  60)  to 
recommend  an  International  Conference 
on  Conservation  of  Wild  Animals,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Yarborotjgh,  which  appears  under  a 
separate  heading.) 


A  TmCAL  KXAMPLX 

For  example,  highly  trained  trail  watchers 
are  an  important  part  of  the  effort  to  end 
Vietcong  infiltration  from  acroes  the  Laos 
and  Cambodia  borders.  But  If  the  trail 
watchers  spot  incoming  Vietcongs.  they  re- 
port it  to  the  CIA  in  Saigon,  and  In  the 
fullness  of  time,  the  q;K>oka  may  tell  the 
military. 


RESOLUTION 
AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  MAN- 
POWER OF  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR 
AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE  TO  SIT  FOR 
A  CERTAIN  PERIOD  WHILE  SEN- 
ATE IS  IN  SESSION 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  209)  authorizing  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment  and  Manpower  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
to  sit  for  a  certain  period  while  the  Sen- 
ate is  in  session,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  over  under  the  rule. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Clark,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


REDUCTION     OF    INDIVIDUAL    AND 
CORPORATE      INCXDME      TAXES- 
AMENDMENT     (AMENDMENT     NO 
209) 

Mrs.  NEUBERQER.  Mr.  President, 
President  Kennedy  in  his  tax  message  to 
Congress  on  January  24.  1963.  recom- 
mended a  meaningful  tax  deduction  for 
child  care  expenses  for  working  mothers. 
The  President  in  his  message  stated: 
a.  A  icoai:  liberal  child  cars  diduction 
Employed  women,  widowers,  and  divorced 
men  are  now  allowed  a  deduction  of  up  to 
$600  per  year  for  expenses  Inciured  for  the 
care  of  children  and  other  dependents  who 
are  unable  to  care  for  themselves.  In  its 
present  form  this  provision  falls  far  short  of 
fulfilling  its  objective  of  providing  tax  relief 
to  those  who  must — in  order  to  work— meet 
extra  expenses  for  the  care  of  dependents. 

I  recommend  increasing  the  maximum 
amount  that  may  be  deducted  from  the  pres- 
ent $600  to  $1,000  where  three  or  more  chil- 
dren must  be  cared  for.  I  also  recommend 
three  further  steps:  raising  from  $4,500  to 
$7,000  the  amount  of  income  that  families 
with  working  wives  can  have  and  still  remain 
fully  eligible:  increasing  the  age  limit  of  chil- 
dren who  qualify  from  11  to  12;  and  extend- 
ing the  deduction  to  certain  taxpayers  who 
now  do  not  qualify— such  as  a  married  man 
whose  wife  is  confined  to  an  institution. 

The  revenue  cost  of  these  changes  in  the 
child  care  deduction  would  be  $20  million 
per  year,  most  of  which  would  benefit  Ux- 
payers  with  incomes  of  less  than  $7,000. 

On  September  25  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  tax  legislation  to  re- 
duce individual  and  corporate  income 
taxes,  in  the  form  of  H.R.  8363.  I  regret 
to  report  that  most  of  the  Important  rec- 
ommendations made  by  President  Ken-  - 
nedy  for  child  care  deduction  are  not  a 
part  of  the  biU. 

The  House-passed  tax  bill  provides  no 
meaningful  child  care  deductions  for 
working  mothers.  Under  present  law  the 
maximum  deduction  of  $600  is  available 
to  a  married  working  mother  only  if 
she  and  her  husband  together  have  a 
combined  income  of  less  than  $5,100. 
However,  for  every  dollar  they  earn  over 
$4,500  they  must  subtract  a  dollar  from 
the  maximum  $600  allowance. 


Under  the  House  bill  married  working 
women  remain  limited  to  a  $600  deduc- 
tion. The  $4,500  limitation  is  retained. 
One  liberalization  the  House  would  make 
is  to  allow  a  $900  deduction  for  two  or 
more  dependents  for  widows,  widowers, 
and  single  women;  but  not  for  married 
women.  The  House  also  provided  an  in- 
crease in  the  age  limit  of  children  who 
qualify  from  11  to  12,  and  the  deduction 
for  a  married  man  whose  wife  is  confined 
to  an  institution. 

It  seems  obvious  that  if  the  child  care 
deduction  should  be  increased  for  some 
categories  it  should  be  increased  for  all. 
The  $4,500  income  limitation  was  adopt- 
ed as  a  part  of  the  1954  tax  code,  and 
since  that  time  wages  and  the  cost  of 
living  have  risen  considerably. 

Mr.  President,  the  joint  husband-wife 
income  limitation  is  so  low  in  terms  of 
present  levels  of  income  that  the  deduc- 
tion is  not  available  to  most  married 
women  who  have  to  work  to  supplement 
their  husband's  income.  In  the  report 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  1954 
in  connection  with  the  child  care  deduc- 
tion, the  committee  stated: 

Moreover,  it  is  recognized  that  In  many 
low-income  families,  the  earnings  of  the 
mother  are  essential  for  the  maintenance  of 
minimum  living  standards  even  where  the 
father  is  also  employed,  and  that  in  such 
situations  the  requirement  for  providing 
child  care  may  be  Just  as  pressing  as  in  the 
case  of  a  widowed  or  divorced  mother. 

At  present  income  levels,  few  families 
with  working  wives  get  any  benefit  from 
the  child  care  deduction.  Only  244,000 
taxable  returns  claimed  the  deduction  in 
1960.  of  which  117.000  were  Joint  returns 
of  married  couples.  The  median  income 
of  husbands  who  have  wives  in  the  labor 
force  is  $4,761,  and  in  1961  figures  re- 
ported by  the  Department  of  Labor  indi- 
cate that  the  median  income  of  husband- 
wife  families  in  which  the  wife  worked 
at  any  time  during  the  year  was  $7,050. 
For  families  in  which  the  wife  worked 
full  time  it  was  $8,517.  Thus  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  present  child  care  tax 
deduction  has  little  meaning  in  terms  of 
today's  income. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  is  not 
whether  women  and  mothers  would  be 
encouraged  to  work  through  the  child 
care  tax  deduction.  Twenty-four  million 
women  are  presently  employed  in  our 
working  force,  and  I  think  It  desirable 
to  accept  facts  as  they  are.  One  worker 
in  three  in  the  United  States  today  is 
a  woman.  By  1970  it  is  forecast  that  the 
work  force  will  contain  30  million  women. 
Their  contribution  to  our  society  Is  enor- 
mous. Earlier  this  year  recognizing  this 
the  Congress  enacted  the  Equal  Pay  Act 
of  1963  to  provide  equal  pay  for  equal 
work. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  submitting  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  8363  to  carry  out 
President  Kennedy's  tax  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  child  care  deduction 
expenses  for  working  wives.  I  request 
unanimous  consent  that  miy  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  without 


objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  as  follows: 

On  page  64.  strike  out  lines  18  through  24. 
and  insert  the  following : 

"(B)  The  $600  limit  of  subparagraph 
(A)  — 

"(1)  shall  be  Increased  (to  an  amount  not 
above  $900)  by  the  amount  of  expenses  in- 
ciured by  the  taxpayer  for  any  period  dtu-ing 
which  the  taxpayer  had  2  dependents,  and 

"(11)  shaU  be  increased  (to  an  amount  not 
above  $1,000)  by  the  amount  of  expenses  In- 
curred by  the  taxpayer  for  any  period  during 
which  the  taxpayer  had  3  or  more  de- 
pendents." 

On  page  65.  line  7,  strike  out  "$4,600"  and 
insert  "$7,000." 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961— AMENDMENT 
(AMENDMENT  NO.  211) 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President, 
through  a  variety  of  successive  organi- 
zations, dating  back  to  the  International 
Union  of  American  Republics  formed  in 
1890,  and  by  means  of  many  imaginative 
programs,  the  most  recent  of  which  is 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the  United 
States  has  striven  earnestly  and  unself- 
ishly to  better  the  economy,  to  strength- 
en the  security  and  to  advance  the 
society  of  the  many  nations  in  our 
Western  Hemisphere. 

The  underlying  thought  behind  all  of 
these  agencies  and  efforts  has  been  that 
the  various  nations  of  the  Americas  can 
and  should  work  and  live  in  comity, 
pooling  their  resources  and  their  talents 
for  mutual  benefit  and  advancement. 

The  spirit  of  neighborliness  and 
mutual  respect  unfortunately  has  been 
strained  frequently — far  too  often,  in 
recent  years — by  unilateral  actions 
which  one  nation  or  another  believes  are 
essential  to  preserve  its  nationalistic 
character,  to  protect  its  resources,  or  to 
benefit  its  economy.  These  actions 
have  been  especially  exasperating  in  one 
field — the  high  seas  fisheries.  Our  Na- 
tion h£is  become  embroiled  in  a  "wet 
war"  in  our  own  hemisphere. 

Time  after  time  since  I  began  my 
service  in  this  body,  now  more  than  a 
decade  ago,  peaceful,  law-abiding  resi- 
dents of  my  native  State  of  California 
have  been  victims  of  flagrant  breaches 
of  the  spirit  of  neighborliness  when  pa- 
trol boats,  even  armed  warships,  of  dif- 
ferent Latin  American  countries  em- 
ployed force  to  prevent  them  from  en- 
gaging in  an  honorable  pursuit,  catching 
fish  in  waters  which— according  to  con- 
cepts formerly  recognized  almost  uni- 
versally— long  have  been  considered  the 
high  seas. 

Repeatedly,  tuna  boats  sailing  from  San 
Diego  and  Ssui  Pedro  have  been  boarded 
or  otherwise  taken  into  custody,  com- 
pelled to  put  into  a  foreign  port,  and 
penalized  for  violating  self-proclaimed 
territorial  limits  or  for  failing  to  obtain 
licenses  and  permits  to  operate  in  areas 
we  maintain  are  open  to  all  nations. 
Heavy  fines  have  been  levied  against  cap- 
tains or  owners.  My  office  files  contain 
literally  scores  of  radio,  cable,  and  tele- 
graph messages  relating  incident  upon 


Incident,  involving  country  after  coun- 
try. 

In  some  instances,  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  maintain  they  have  sovereign- 
ty out  to  an  almost  unbelievable  distance 
of  200  miles.  Others  are  more  modest, 
but  many  contend  they  have  the  right 
to  bar  American-fiag  fishermen  from 
operating  within  areas  considerably 
greater  than  the  3-mile  limit.  A  num- 
ber insist  they  can  compel  the  obtain- 
ing of  a  costly  license  to  fish  in  pre- 
scribed sections  of  the  adjacent  seas. 

This  issue  is  not  new.  It  began  in  1954. 
Since  that  date,  close  to  50  American - 
flag  tuna  boats  have  been  seized  or  har- 
assed in  international  waters. 

The  United  States  has  been  long-suf- 
fering. In  fact,  we  seem  often  to  have 
turned  the  other  cheek.  I  feel  that  af- 
ter a  decade  of  such  conduct  the  time 
has  arrived  when  we  must  take  stern 
measures  to  assert  our  own  rights  and 
to  protect  our  own  interests.  Discus- 
sions between  countries  have  been  large- 
ly unavailing.  Negotiations  in  most 
cases  appear  futile.  But  in  the  light  of 
history  and  in  view  of  the  increasing 
frequency  of  such  Instances,  we  cannot 
sweep  this  problem  under  the  rug. 

Such  aggravations  must  be  ended  and 
the  most  effective  means  I  can  conceive 
for  ending  them  is  to  invoke  sanctions. 
This  is  a  more  modest  and  moderate 
course  than  some  of  the  boatowners, 
skippers,  and  crews  would  have  us  take. 
They  have  messaged  me  frantically  on 
many  occasions  asking  for  naval  escorts 
and  for  forcible  steps  by  warships  or  air- 
craft to  obtain  their  release. 

We  have  at  hand  one  sanction  which 
can  be  applied  quickly  smd  I  believe 
meaningfully.  We  are  extending  finan- 
cial and  other  aid  generously  under  our 
mutual  security  programs  to  several  of 
the  countries  which  in  effect  show  no 
hesitation  about  biting  the  hand  which 
feeds  them.  I  propose  that  we  serve  no- 
tice such  assistance  will  be  cut  off  if  they 
continue  to  interfere  with  American  fish- 
ermen, if  they  persist  in  trying  to  black- 
mail our  boatowners  and  skipE>ers.  We 
must  let  these  people  we  like  to  regard  as 
good  neighbors  know  the  United  States 
no  longer  will  take  such  unneighborly 
treatment  lying  down. 

The  occasion  to  assert  ourselves  is  in 
passing  our  annual  mutual  security  leg- 
islation. Accordingly,  on  behalf  of  my 
colleague  from  California  [Mr.  EngleI 
and  myself,  I  am  submitting  an  amend- 
ment, which  would  spell  out  clearly  a 
basic  condition  we  believe  should  gov- 
ern future  extensions  of  financial  assist- 
ance to  these  nations  which  have  scant 
respect  for  the  ideal  of  sanity  and  com- 
ity in  our  hemisphere,  which  arrogate 
authority  they  use  as  a  pretext  for  har- 
assing and  mistreating  American  citi- 
zens, and  which  at  the  same  moment  ap- 
peal fervently  for  American  financial 
support,  technical  help,  military  supplies, 
and  other  assistance. 

Our  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
prohibit  the  furnishing  of  any  assistance 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  to  any  country  which  has 
extended,  or  hereafter  extends,  its  juris- 
diction for  fishing  purposes  over  any 
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area  of  the  high  seas  beyond  S  miles  from 
c  Its  coastline  and  which  Imposes  a  penalty 
or  sanction  against  any  UJB.  fl^hfng  Teasel 
on  accoimt  of  its  fishing  actlTltles  in 
such  an  area  beyond  the  3 -mile  limit. 
The  provisions  of  this  amendment  would 
not  be  applicable  If  such  an  extension  of 
Jurisdiction  was  made  pursuant  to  an 
International  agreement,  arrangement, 
or  understanding  to  which  the  United 
States  was  a  party. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  to  end  what 
might  be  termed  the  "wet  war"  In  our 
hemisphere  Is  now.  The  American  tima 
fleet,  which  carries  on  hazardous  activi- 
ties In  a  highly  competitive  lnd\istry.  de- 
serves stanch  support  and  all  the  pro- 
tection of  which  Its  government  is  capa- 
ble. I  trust  that  at  the  appropriate  time 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  the  Senate  will  agree  to  our 
amendment  barring  the  provision  of  fu- 
ture assistance  to  those  who  flaunt  the 
previously  cherished  doctrine  of  freedom 
of  the  seas. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which 
I  have  today  submitted  reads  as  follows: 
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Amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  KucHEL  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Engli)  to 
tne  bUl  (a.  1276)  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Aaslatance  Act  of  19«1.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purpoee«:  On  page  8.  between 
Unea  17  and  18.  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

"Smc.  302.  Section  620  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  IMl.  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  pro^biUons  against  fximlahlng  as- 
sistance to  certain  countries.  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

**  •(!)  No  assistance  shall  be  f\milshed  un- 
der this  Act  to  any  country  which  (1)  has 
extended,  or  hereafter  extends.  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion for  fishing  purposes  over  any  area  of 
the  high  seas  beyond  tiiree  mllea  from  the 
coastline  of  such  country,  and  (2)  hereafter 
Imposes  any  penalty  or  sanction  against  any 
United  States  flshlng  vessel  on  account  of 
Its  fishing  activities  In  such  area.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable In  any  case  In  which  the  extension  of 
Jurisdiction  is  made  pursuant  to  intema- 
Uonal  agreement  to  which  the  United  SUtes 
Is  a  party.'  " 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  may  lie  on  the  table  through 
Friday.  October  11.  1963,  to  be  brought 
up  during  the  debate  on  the  mutual  se- 
curity bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  lie  on 
the  desk,  as  ref  uested  by  the  Senator 
from  California. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


ELIMINATION  OF  DISCRIMINATION 
IN  PUBLIC  ACCO»4MODATION8 
AFFECTINO  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE—AMENDMENT (AMEND- 
MENT NO.  212) 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  upon 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDD] ,  I  send  to  the  desk  our  amendment 
to  S.  1732.  the  public  accommodations 
bill,  introduced  upon  behalf  of  the  ad- 
ministration. On  May  23.  several  weeks 
before  the  administration  submitted  its 
civil  rights  bill.  Senator  Dodd,  of  Con- 


necticut, and  I  Introduced  a  pmblic  ac- 
commodations bill  which  30  of  our  col- 
leagues from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
joined  In  cosponsorlng. 

Our  bill  is  based  on  the  proposition 
that  discrimination  in  places  of  business 
held  out  for  public  use  falls  within  the 
terms  of  the  "equal  protection"  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment — when  such  busi- 
nesses are  licensed  or  operated  under  the 
authority  of  a  State  or  subdivision  there- 
of, or  subject  to  Its  regulations  as  a  con- 
dition of  carrying  on  its  public  business. 
For.  in  thus  establishing  conditions  for 
the  operation  of  a  business  held  out  to 
public  use.  it  is  our  contention  that  the 
State  has  to  a  "significant  extent,  •  •  • 
become  Involved"  in  the  discrimination 
practiced  by  the  business  held  out  to  pub- 
lic use.    "Involvement  to  a  significant  ex- 
tent" has  been  determined  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  several  cases,  to  be  the 
test  which  brings  what  would  otherwise 
be    private    discrimination    within    the 
terms  of  the  14th  amendment. 

Both  Senator  Dodd  and  I  became  co- 
sponsors  of  the  administration's  bill 
based  on  the  interstate  commerce  clause 
because  it  Is  our  position  that  the  ap- 
proach is  constitutional  and  presents 
I  one  method  of  meeting  the  issue. 

Nevertheless.  I  continue  to  believe  that 
our  bUl,  S.  1591,  based  on  the  14th 
amendment,  presents  a  more  direct,  and 
comprehensive  approach  to  the  problem, 
that  It  would  be  fairer  to  the  citizens 
I  whose  equal  rights  it  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect and  to  businesses  as  weU.  that  it 
jwould  avoid  the  litigation  that  the  ad- 
I ministration  bill  is  bound  to  provoke, 
jand  that  it  would  not  require  the  pro- 
mulgation of  regulations  by  some  agency 
bf  the  Government  which  we  will  cer- 
'talnly  see  if  only  the  Interstate  com- 
merce approach  is  the  basis  of  the  legis- 
lation enacted.  And  finally,  we  hold 
Ithat  the  14th  amendment  with  its  em- 
phasis on  the  protection  of  equal  rights 
pf  all  citizens  is  a  loftier  concept  than 
the  administration  bill  which  Is  based 
on  the  thesis  that  discrimination  is  a 
burden  on  interstate  commerce. 

Witnesses  for  the  administration  have 
contended  that  their  bill  Includes  the 
Mth  amendment  approach,  but  I  do  not 
believe  this  to  be  correct.     It  does  refer 
to  the  14th  amendment  in  Its  preamble 
»nd  findings,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
operative  sections  of  the  bill  which  would 
five  relief  to  any  person,  or  provide  a 
basis  for  the  presentation  to  a  court,  of 
|he  question  whether  the  right  to  use 
jubllc  accommodations  Is  one  guaran- 
tleed  by  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
mie   14th  amendment.    I  would  prefer 
Ijhat  the  entire  bUl  be  based  upon  the 
|4th  amendment  approach,  but  because 
qf  the  opposition  of  the  administration 
to  such  an  approach.  I  am  convinced 
tjhat    the    commerce    committee    would 
not  report  such  a  bill.    I  do  think  it  very 
important,  however,  that  any  public  ac- 
oommodatlons  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
merce committee  should  Include  in  one 
df  its  sections  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
Which  Senator  Dodd  and  I  offered.    I 
ain  therefore  offering  our  bill  which  we 
have  changed  in  several  particulars,  but 
njot  in  substance,  as  an  amendment  to 


the  administration  bill.  S.  1732.  I  am 
informed  that  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  is  now  engaged  in  determin- 
ing the  substance  of  the  bill  that  it  will 
report  to  the  Senate.  I  submit  this 
amendment  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senator  Dodd  to  again  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee  the  bill  which 
we  had  formerly  Introduced  and  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  including  in 
any  bill  reported  to  the  Senate,  an  ap- 
proach to  the  issue  of  public  accommo- 
dations based  on  the  14th  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  appropriately  referred  and  that 
it  be  printed  In  the  body  of  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  as  follows: 

Between  line  24  on  page  4,  and  line  1  on 
page  5.  insert  the  following  new  section,  and 
renimiber  the  subsequent  sections  of  the  bill 
accordingly:  i 

"RIGHT    TO    NONDISCRIMINATION    IN    PTTBLIC 
ESTABLXSHMKIfT 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  All  persons  shall  be  entitled, 
without  discrimination  or  segregation  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin,  to  the  full  and  equal  enjoyment  of 
the  goods,  services,  facilities,  privileges,  ad- 
vantages, and  accommodations  of  any  public 
esUblishment  which  Is  operated  under  State 
authority. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
term  'public  establishment'  means  any  place 
of  business  which  holds  itself  out  as  offering 
to  the  public  goods,  services,  facilities,  or  ac- 
commodations for  sale,  use.  rent,  or  hire.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  following: 

"(l)  any  hotel,  motel,  or  other  place  of 
business  engaged  in  furnishing  lodging: 

"(2)  any  motion  picture  house,  theater, 
sports  arena,  stadium,  exhibition  hall,  amuse- 
ment park,  or  other  place  of  business  engaged 
In  offering  amusement  or  entertainment;  and 

"(3)  any  retail  shop,  department  store, 
market,  drugstore,  gasoline  station,  or  other 
place  of  business  which  keeps  goods  for  sale: 
any  restaurant,  lunchroom,  lunch  counter, 
soda  fountain,  or  other  place  of  business  en- 
gaged in  selling  food  for  consumption  on  the 
premises:  and  any  other  place  of  business 
where  goods,  services,  faciUtles.  or  accom- 
modations are  held  out  to  the  public  for 
sale,  use,  rent,  or  hire. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a) ,  a  pub- 
lic establishment  Is  operated  under  State 
authority  If  the  State  in  any  of  its  man- 
ifestations becomes  Involved  to  some  sig- 
nificant extent  In  its  operation  or  regula- 
tion, as  where  such  establishment  is  oper- 
ated, or  the  business  of  such  establishment 
is  conducted — 
"(1)  under  a  SUte  license,  or 
"(2)  subject  to  conditions,  regulations,  or 
requirements  Imposed  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  by  or  under  a  State  law  which 
imposes  civil  or  criminal  penalties  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  such  conditions,  regu- 
lations, or  requirements. 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
State  license  includes,  with  respect  to  any 
public  establishment,  any  license  (by  what- 
ever liame  designated)  which  is  required, 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  such 
public  establishment  is  located  or  under 
rules  or  regulations  of  any  agency  or  instru- 
menUllty  of  such  State,  as  a  condition  for 
operating  such  esUblishment  or  conducting 
the  business  of  such  establishment. 


"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
State  Includes  the  District  of  CJolumbla 
and  the  political  subdivisions  of  a  State. 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  a  bona  fide  private  club  or 
other  establishment  not  open  to  the  public." 


CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW  OF  FED- 
ERAL GRANTS-IN-AID  TO  STATES 
AND  LOCAL  UNITS  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF  BILL 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S. 
2114)  to  provide  for  periodic  congres- 
sional review  of  Federal  grants-in-aid 
to  State  and  to  local  units  of  government, 
and  that  his  name  be  included  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SOR OF  AMENDMENT  NO.  174 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  able  and  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  tMr.  Javtts] 
may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  my 
amendment  174  to  S.  1276,  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  Indicated  below,  the  follow- 
ing names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bills  and 
resolution: 

Authority  of  September  25.  1963: 
S.  2176.  A  bill  to  extend  Federal  meat  In- 
spection   and    to    permit    cooperation    with 
State  meat  Inspection  services,  and  for  other 
purposes:   Mr.  Long  of  Mlsso\iri. 

S.  2180.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend 
to  qualified  schools  of  optometry  and  stu- 
dents of  optometry  those  provisions  thereof 
relating  to  student  loan  programs:  Mr. 
OntKSiN.  Mr.  Fulbricht.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Javtts,  Mr.  Nelson,  and  Mr.  Ribicoit. 

Authorities  of  September  24  and  26, 
1963: 
S.  Res.  202.  Resolution  to  provide  a  suita- 
ble electrical  public  address  system  in  the 
Senate  Chamber:  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bath, 
Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Dirkjben.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
GRtTENiNO,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Inoute.  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Mechem.  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mrs.  Nevberoer,  Mrs. 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Stminoton. 


HEARINGS  ON  RESEARCH  ON 
PESTICIDES 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Reorganization  and  International  Or- 
ganizations will  resume  Its  hearings  on 
the  use  of  pesticides  on  October  7-9.  in 
room  3302.  The  hearings  are  scheduled 
for  9 :  30  a jn.  each  day. 


Our  current  inquiry  will  be  devoted  to 
the  question  of  research  in  the  field  of 
pesticides. 

Our  hearings  to  date  have  highlighted 
the  essential  fact  that  while  a  great  deal 
is  known  about  pesticides,  at  the  same 
time  there  is  a  tremendous  gap  in  our 
knowledge  concerning  these  products. 
As  was  pointed  out  in  the  Wiesner 
report: 

The  benefits  of  the  substances  are  ap- 
parent. We  are  now  beginning  to  evaluate 
some  of  their  less  obvious  effects. 

This  is  the  role  of  research — to  help  us 
find  the  answers  to  some  of  the  problems 
brought  about  by  the  use  of  pesticides — 
the  problem  of  persistence  of  residual 
action,  the  problem  of  resistance,  the 
problem  of  accumulation  of  pesticides  in 
soil,  and  contamination  of  water,  the 
problem  of  potentiation,  the  problem  of 
protecting  beneficial  insects  and  fish  and 
wildlife.  These  are  just  a  few  of  the 
problems  that  have  been  presented  to  our 
subcommittee  to  date,  to  which  there  are 
not  adequate  answers.  Until  we  find  the 
answers,  we  will  continue  to  ask  our 
people  to  weigh  known  benefits  against 
unknown  risks.  As  was  pointed  out  re- 
cently by  the  Commissioner  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Health,  Hollis 
S.  Ingraham,  M.D.,  in  a  statement  de- 
fending the  use  of  pesticides: 

We  have  noted  that  pesticides  can  be 
devastatingly  harmful  to  man  when  they 
are  used  in  the  wrong  way — that  evidence 
indicates  existing  pesticides  are  relatively 
safe  to  man  when  used  properly — but  that 
we  use  them  with  some  risk  because  our 
knowledge  is  not — and  cannot  be — complete. 

It  is  our  hope  that  our  hearings  next 
week  will  add  to  our  present  knowledge, 
and  that  efforts  to  reduce  the  risk  in- 
herent in  the  use  of  any  poison  can  be 
advanced. 

We  are  fortimate  to  have  a  distin- 
guished panel  of  scientific  experts  from 
government,  the  academic  world,  sind 
industry  to  help  us  in  our  quest. 

The  witness  list  is  as  follows: 
WrrNKSs  List 

OCTOBER  7,   1963 GOVERNMENT 

Dr.  John  L.  Buckley,  staff  specialist,  pesti- 
cides. Patuxent  Wildlife  Research  Center, 
Laurel,  Md. 

Dr.  Edward  F.  Knlpllng.  Director  of  Ento- 
mology Resetirch  Division.  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Plant  Industry  Station, 
BeltsvUle,  Md. 

Dr.  Arnold  Lehman,  Jr.,  Director,  Division 
of  Pharmacology.  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, Washington.  D.C. 

Dr.  Burroughs  Mlder.  DlrectcM-  of  Labo- 
ratories and  Clinics.  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  Bethesda,  Md. 

OCTOBER    8.    1963 TTNIVKRSmBB 

Dr.  Jene  J.  Duboe,  Rockefeller  Institute, 
York  Avenue  and  67th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Alexander  Hollaender.  Biology  Division, 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory.  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn. 

Dr.  R.  L.  Metcalf,  chairman,  department  of 
entomology.  University  of  California.  River- 
side. Calif. 

Dr.  E.  O.  Wilson,  biological  laboratory. 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

OCTOBER    9,     1963 1NDU8TRT 

Dr.  John  P.  Frawley,  chief  toxlcologlst. 
Agricultural  Research  Division.  Hercules 
Powder  Co.,  910  Market  Street,  Wilmington, 
Del. 


Dr.  Ernest  G.  Jaworski,  senior  scientist, 
Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  800  North  Lindbergh 
Boulevard.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Dr.  Julius  E.  Johnson,  manager,  bioprod- 
ucts  department,  the  Dow  Chemical  Co., 
Abbott  Road  Buildings,  Midland,  Mich. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Feichtmelr,  manager,  product  ap- 
plication, Shell  Development  Co.,  Agricul- 
tural Research  Division,  Post  Office  Box  3011. 
Modesto.  Calif. 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY  AT  11  hlS.. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  l&i.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  move,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  previously  entered, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
11  ajn.  Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  17  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  Monday,  October  7. 
1963.  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate.  October  3,  1963: 

IM  THE  Coast  Guard 
To  be  captains 

The  following  named  persons  to  be  captains 
in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard : 
Russell  A  Serenberg,     David  M.  Alger 

Jr.  Arnold  E.  Carlson 

James  C.  Waters  Gene  R.  Gislason 

Walter  Curwen,   Jr.     Lemuel  C.  Sansbury 

To  be  commandert 

The  following  named  persons  to  be  com- 
manders in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard : 
Hugh  E.  MoCtiUough  William  C.  Akers 
Hugh  J.  LeBlanc  Donald   D.    Davison 

Thurston  L.  Willis       Ivan  C.  McLean 
David  T.  Halsllp  Edward  C.  Taylor 

Stanley  L.  Waltzf  elder  Franklin  F.  Bohlk 
Harold  D.   Muth  John  W.  Cherry 

Jack  E.  Stewart  Vincent  J.  Wemlg 

James  C.  Boteler  Franklin  J.  Miller 

Richard  L.  Huxtable     James  G.  Norman 
Norman  P.  Welnert        RusseU  W.  Lentner 
Rubin  E.  Young,  Jr.    Harold  A.  French 
Wesley  J.  Quamme 

To  be   lieutenant  commanders 

The  following  named  persons  to  be  lieuten- 
ant commanders  in  the  UJ3.  Coast  Guard: 
Charles  E.  Martin  Ronald  McClellan 

Robert  C.  Plttman       Ernest  L.  Murdock 
Calvin  R.  Crouch         Paul  Nlchiporuk 
Harry  J.  Oldford  James  E.  Thomjison 

William  E.  Smith  Robert  E.  Gardner 

Rudolph  V.  Caasanl      Clayton  W.  Collins,  Jr. 
Anthony    A.    Allogglo  Ralph  G.  Isacson 
Marshall  K.  Phillips      Sugene  P.  Baumann 
Kenneth  M.  Lumsden  Louis  H.  Mense 
Gordon  R.  Cami>bell    Richard  D.  Mellette 
Martin  F.  Oroff 

To  be  lieutenants 
The  following  named  persons  to  be  lieu- 
tenants in  *he  UJ3.  Coast  Guard: 


Thomas  N.  Morrow,  Jr 
Robert  Reynard 
Richard  W.  Polker 
Lawrence  E.  Meyer 
Walter  S.  Rich 
James  O.  Heydenrelch 
Robert  F.  Melsheimer 
John  W.  Klotz 
Jason  M.  Bowen 
Joel  D.  Slpes 
PavU  A.  Welling 
James  E.  Poels 
Prank  J.  Roplak.  Jr. 
Clarence  C.  Atkins,  Jr. 
William  N.  Schobert 


James  A.  Chappell 
Leroy  W.  Peterson 
Philip  M.  Lebet 
Harry  D.  Smith 
Paul  J.  Bouchard 
Daniel  C.  Mania 
Richard  H.  Hicks 
Marvin  N.  Bromen 
Bruce  O.  Lauther 
Robert  B.  Potts 
Robert  K.  Dlller 
Harold  E.  Stanley 
Billy  R.  MuU 
Carl  W.  Snyder.  Jr. 
Edward  A  Walsh 
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maaicatioB  ComaiissioB  Proposed  Rale 
oa  Broadcasters'  Hbm  Staadards 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

or  mew  Mzzioo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  3. 1963 

Mr.  MORRIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
15.   1963,   the  Federal   Communications 
Commission  adopted  a  Notice  of  Pro- 
posed Rule  Making  inviting  comments  on 
a  proposal  to  incorporate  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters*  time  stand- 
ards in  Its  rules  and  regulations.     This 
part  of  the  NAB's  codes  of  good  prac- 
tices limits  the  amotmt  of  commercial 
time  which  may  be  included  in  radio  and 
television  programs  of  various  lengths. 
For  instance.  1-hour  radio  programs  with 
participating     commercial      announce- 
ments may  include  a  weekly  average  of 
14  minutes  of  commercial  time  and  a 
maximum  of  18  minutes  of  advertising. 
Only  7  minutes  of  advertising  time  plus 
station  breaks  are  permitted  on  hour- 
long    radio   programs   having   a   single 
sponsor,  and  30-mlnute  prime  time  tele- 
vision programs  may  include  only  4  min- 
utes of  commercial  time  plus  a  70-sec- 
ond  station  break. 

As  part  of  the  NAB's  codes  of  good 
practices   these   time   standards   repre- 
sent an  admirable  Industry  effort  to  pre- 
vent overcommerclalism.    As  part  of  the 
Federal   Communications   Commission's 
rules  these  same  standards  would  place 
the  entire  broadcasting  industry  under 
unwarranted    Federal    regulation    and 
would  create  economic  hardship  for  a 
great  number  of  broadcasting  stations. 
The  adoption  of  these  rules  cannot  be 
justified  on  the  groimds  that  they  were 
formulated  by  the  broadcasting  industry. 
Their  operation  as  a  code  of  self -regu- 
lation by  the  industry  and  as  a  Federal 
rule  are  two  entirely  different  matters. 
In  the  first  place,  restriction  of  the 
amount  of  broadcasting  time  available 
for  advertising  is  not  a  proper  subject 
for  Federal  regulation.    It  is  well  recog- 
nized   that    the    broadcasting    industry 
should  be  subject  to  Govenunent  regula- 
tion, but  the  industry   is  not  a  public 
utiliti^    Yet  th's  regulation,  by  limiting 
the  amount  of  advertising  time,   is  in 
effect  a  form  of  ratesetting.    Limitation 
of  commercial  time  cannot  help  but  af- 
fect the  advertising  rates  charged,  espe- 
cially since  advertising  is  the  only  source 
of  revenue  for  most  broadcasting  sta- 
tions.  The  establishment  of  the  proposed 
regulations  would  be  an  unjustifiable  in- 
trusion by  the  Federal  Government  into 
the  economic  operations  of  the  broad- 
casting industry.     It  is   essential  in  a 
democracy  such  as  ours  that  our  com- 
munications media  be  subject  to  the  min- 
imum amount  of  Federal  control  con- 
sistent with  the  public  interest. 

This    encroachment    of    the    Federal 
Government  into  what  is  and  should  re- 


main the  business  of  private  enterprise 
is  all  the  more  uncalled  for  because  the 
industry  itself  is  taking  measures  to  cor- 
rect the  abuses  at  which  the  Federal 
regulation  is  directed.  If  Its  attempt  to 
regulate  itself  is  rewarded  by  the  impo- 
sition of  further  Federal  control,  there 
is  certainly  no  encouragement  to  future 
industrial  efforts  at  self-regulation. 

The  proposed  FCC  rule  not  only  would 
transfer  enforcement  of  commercial  time 
standards  from  the  broadcasting  indus- 
try to  the  Federal  Government,  but  also 
would  make  these  limitations  mandatory 
instead  of  voluntary.    This  means  that 
every  one  of  the  3.860  AM  radio  staUons. 
the  1.120  commercial  FM  stations,  and 
the  575  commercial  television  stations 
on  the  air— as  of  July  1.  1963 — would  be 
forced  to  follow  these  limitations.    Yet. 
the  differences  among  these  stations  are 
almost  too  great  to  catalog,     some  serve 
wealthy  metropolitan  areas;  others  serve 
sparsely    settled    rural    market    areas. 
Some  AM  stations  have  a  power  of  50 
kilowatts;    other   AM   stations   have   a 
power    of    100    watts.      Some    stations 
operate    24    hours    a    day;    other   sta- 
tions operate  only  during  daytime  hours, 
with    their    operating    time    decreasing 
1  during  the  winter.     Some  broadcasting 
stations  serve  stable  economic  markets; 
other  stations  serve  sxmimer  or  winter- 
resort  communities  or  industrial  markets 
subject  to  seasonal  or  cyclical  fluctua- 
tions.    Some  broadcasting  stations  are 
in    a   strong   financial    position;    other 
stations  face  strong  competition.    Yet, 
these  limitations  would  apply  to  each 
station,  each  hour,  each  day. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  understood 
that  a  number  of  broadcasting  stations 
have  not  subscribed  to  the  NAB  Codes 
of  Good  Practices  because  it  would  be 
economically  disastrous  for  them  to 
abide  by  the  time  standards.  What  is  a 
reasonable  standard  of  good  practice  for 
most  of  the  broadcasting  Industry  is  an 
impossible  ideal  for  many  stations  pro- 
viding valuable  services  to  their  listen- 
ers. Would  it  be  in  the  public  interest 
for  these  stations  to  go  out  of  business 
or  to  become  relay  stations  for  the  net- 
works as  a  result  of  adopting  these  man- 
datory time  standards?  The  economic 
consequences  of  Federal  time  standards 
would  be  extremely  serious  for  the 
broadcasting  industry. 

It  is  stated  as  justification  for  adop- 
tion of  this  Federal  regulation  that  the 
efforts  of  the  broadcasting  industry  to 
jregulate  itself  "have  not  met  with  suc- 
cess." Nineteen  subscribers  who  refused 
to  abide  by  the  code  review  board's  rul- 
ing had  their  m«nbership  in  the  code 
canceled.  In  May  1963.  the  National 
^Association  of  Broadcasters  entered  into 
b  contract  with  Air  Check  Services  to 
monitor  code  subscribers'  programing. 
NAB  monitoring  will  cover  all  television 
code  subscribers  and  60  percent  of  radio 
fcode  subscribers  in  1963.  By  both  re- 
fusing to  modify  time  standards  and  by 
Close  enforcement  of  the  code,  the  Codes 
)f  Good  Practices  have  more  meaning 
o  advertising  agencies  as  well  as  pro- 


spective members,  who  had  not  previous- 
ly subscribed  because  they  felt  the  codes 
had  no  teeth  and  were  therefore  largely 
worthless. 

In  view  of  these  recent  efforts  of  the 
broadcasting  industry  to  improve  its 
self-regulation  and  in  view  of  the  eco- 
nomic hardship  which  the  proposed  FCC 
rule  would  create.  I  wish  to  record  my 
strong  opposition  to  this  proposed  Fed- 
eral regulation. 


Reply  to  Gambling  Figures  in  New  Mexico 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  mw  Tonc 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  3. 1963 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  noted 
with  Interest  the  critique  of  my  remarks 
on  gambling  in  New  Mexico  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Rccoro  of  Monday, 
September  23.  1963.  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico,  Congressman  Mon- 
TOYA.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  "refuta- 
tion" made  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico,  embodying  as  it  does  several  mis- 
conceptions and  errors,  constitutes  fair 
reason  for  further  comment. 

As  Mr.  MoNTOYA  mentioned  in  his  re- 
marks,  Mr.   John   Scarne   of   Fairview, 
N.J.,  America's  leading  gambling  expert, 
testified  before  the  McClellan  Commit- 
tee that  $16.50  is  wagered  nationally  off- 
track  for  each  dollar  legally  placed  in 
parimutuel  betting.    I  have  utilized  Mr. 
Scame's  well-researched  figures  in  my 
statements  pertaining  to  illegal  gambling 
in   many  of  our  States.     Taking   Mr. 
Scame's    estimate    that    $16.50    is    bet 
illegally  on  the  horses  throughout  the 
Nation  for  every  dollar  legally  wagered 
on  the  tracks.  Congressman  Montoya 
asserts   that   I  should   have   concluded 
that  off-track  betting  in  New  Mexico  is 
$610,500,000— New   Mexico's   parimutuel 
turnover  of  $37  million  multiplied   by 
$16.50.    Does  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  think  that  off-track  betting  oc- 
curs only  in  States  with  parimutuel  bet- 
ting?   His  statistics  indicate  that  he  has 
been  thus  misled;  witness  his  assertion 
that  in  each  State  with  parimutuel  bet- 
ting, off-track  betting  is  calculated  by 
multiplying  the  parimutuel  turnover  by 
$16.50.    Clearly,  Mr.  Scame's  position  is 
that  $16.50  is  bet  off-track  nationally 
for  every  dollar  bet  legally  in  the  24  pari- 
mutuel States.    It  is  ludicrous  to  allege 
that  off-track  betting  does  not  occur  in 
Pennsylvania  or  Texas,  but  only  in  those 
24  States  where  parimutuel  betting  has 
been  introduced. 

My  figures  for  off-track  betting  have 
been  arrived  at  by  taking  Mr.  Scame's 
national  off-track  betting  figure  and  ap- 
portioning it  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  population  as  indicated  by  the 
1960  census.  I  feel  that  this  is  the  best 
way  to  allocate  Mr.  Scame's  carefully 
assessed  total  of  off -track  betting's  na- 
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tional  subsidy  to  crime.  By  my  com- 
putations, New  Mexico's  share  of  crime's 
national  off-track  betting  bankroll  is  as 
I  have  stated — $265  million. 

Mr.  MoNTOTA  does  not  directly  deal 
with  the  veracity  of  the  above  figure, 
save  by  the  argument  that  I  should  have 
used  instead  the  incorrect  figure  he  so 
carefully,  but  erroneously,  derived.  Hav- 
ing put  words  into  my  mouth — having  by 
misapplication  of  mathematics  con- 
structed an  off-track  betting  figure  with 
which  he  might  safely  joust,  the  gentle- 
men from  New  Mexico  nevertheless 
wobbles  somewhat  as  he  rides  to  battle. 
Citing  his  self -conceived  $610,500,000 
figure  as  an  astronomical  one,  Congress- 
man MoNTOYA  states  that  to  reach  it,  "it 
would  be  necessary  for  every  man,  wom- 
an, child  and  baby  in  New  Mexico  to 
illegally  gamble  approximately  $650,000 
annually."  I  can  only  conclude  a  prem- 
ise that  the  State  Mr.  Montoya  so  ably 
represents  contains  a  population  of  some- 
what less  than  1.000  persons — unless  the 
figure  was  not  intended. 

I  wish  that  more  people  would  dwell 
on  the  real  financial  worth  to  crime  of 
the  great  gambling  turnover  in  Amer- 
ica— that  worth  is  a  product  of  gam- 
bling's Illegal  status.  I  believe  that  much 
of  this  unhappy  state  of  affairs  is  suscep- 
tible of  rectification  on  our  part  with  but 
little  effort,  and  to  that  end  I  have  at- 
tempted, and  shall  continue  to  attempt, 
to  elucidate  the  full  magnitude  and 
meaning  of  gambling  In  America.  The 
illegality  of  gambling  In  America  Is  In 
reality  no  boon  to  America — It  is  a 
Trojan  horse  within  the  walls  of  our  so- 
ciety. I  urge  the  Members  of  this  House 
to  consider,  compute  and  reason  in  the 
manner  I  have  tried  to  bring  to  their  at- 
tention— and  to  work  for  social  and  fiscal 
sanity. 


Oar  Puzzling  Foreign  Policy 


'  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  F.  BEERMANN 

or   NEBBASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  5, 1963 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
confess  that  our  foreign  policy  bewilders 
me.  The  more  I  see  of  it,  the  less  I  com- 
prehend it.  If  I  were  alone  in  this  lack 
of  comprehension  I  would  conclude  that 
the  ways  of  high  diplomacy  and  the  State 
Department  simply  are  too  much  for  a 
countryman  from  Nebraska.  But  I  find 
that  my  confusion  is  shared  by  many  of 
my  able  colleagues  and  by  others  whose 
views  I  respect.  Even  some  of  my  liberal 
friends,  who  follow  and  support  our  ser- 
pentine foreign  policy,  cannot  explain  it 
to  their  own  satisfaction,  much  less  mine. 

Let  us  get  down  to  cases.  Tito,  the 
Yugoslav  dictator,  soon  is  to  visit  the 
United  States.  We  will  roll  out  the  pro- 
verbial red  carpet  for  him  and  he  will  be 
greeted  genially  and  warmly.  Offhand, 
one  would  suppose  that  a  real  friend  and 
ally  had  arrived.  Yet  Tito  is  not  only 
a  dictator,  said  an  absolute  dictator,  but 
he  is  a  Communist.   As  a  Communist,  he 


is  dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  our 
system;  in  short,  to  our  destruction. 

Some  years  back,  Tito  broke  with 
Stalin,  who  wanted  to  dictate  to  all 
Commim^ists  and  all  Communist  coun- 
tries. Our  Government  hailed  this  de- 
velopment enthusiastically,  and  hastened 
to  press  aid  on  Yugoslavia.  Not  too  long 
before,  the  dictator's  airmen  had,  with- 
out provocation,  shot  down  American 
planes  which  were  flying  near  Yugo- 
slavia's borders.  Some  of  our  airmen 
were  killed  In  cold  blood.  Our  Govern- 
ment and  people  were  Indignant  and 
upset.  But  all  this  seemed  to  be  forgot- 
ten when  the  two  Commimlst  dictators 
fell  out. 

Over  the  years,  Tito  has  maintained 
his  independence  of  Russia,  but  rela- 
tions between  the  two  coimtrles  have 
improved  and  are  very  close.  Not  long 
ago,  Khrushchev.  Russia's  boss,  visited 
Tito.  They  hugged  each  other  frater- 
nally and  left  no  doubt  that  any  rift 
between  the  two  countries,  if  one  existed 
before  the  meeting,  had  been  closed. 
Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  Yugoslavia 
would  be  on  the  Commimlst  side  In  the 
event  of  a  genersd  war.  I  carmot  then 
for  the  life  of  me  see  why  we  consider 
it  such  a  blessed  privilege  to  take  money 
from  the  pockets  of  our  taxpayers  to 
give  to  the  Communist  dictator. 

In  the  Washington  Post  of  Septem- 
ber 23,  Roscoe  Drummond  wrote  glow- 
ingly about  the  high  standard  of  living 
In  Yugoslavia.  He  said  in  some  areas 
It  Is  higher  than  In  the  Soviet  Union 
Itself.  He  explained  that  the  Yugoslav 
system  is  considerably  closer  to  capital- 
ism than  the  Soviet  economy.  However, 
there  may  be  another  explanation  for 
Yugoslavia's  comparative  prosperity. 
Since  1945,  we  have  given  Tito  around 
$2.5  billion,  which  Is  no  Inconsiderable 
sum  even  in  these  days.  This  $2.5  billion 
has  helped  the  Yugoslav  economy  In 
many  ways.  We  have  underwritten  com- 
munism in  Yugoslavia  and  have  under- 
written dictatorship.  From  all  indica- 
tions, we  will  continue  to  do  so. 

In  all  probability,  everything  will  go 
smoothly  during  Tito's  visit  here.  The 
atmosphere  will  be  cordial.  Our  literal 
newspaF>er8  and  six)kesmen  will  go  out  of 
their  way  to  discover  and  detail  the  vir- 
tues of  the  Communist  ruler.  We  have 
a  habit  of  feting  Communist  dictators 
and  neutralists  here.  We  even  had 
Khrushchev  himself  here  a  few  years 
back  and  gave  him  a  most  hearty  recep- 
tion. Nehru  was  greeted  here  with  rever- 
ence. Afterwards,  he  launched  a  savage 
attack  on  Portugese  Goa  and  the  gloss 
rubbed  off  his  saintliness.  We  have  held 
out  our  arms  to  Sukarno,  the  Indonesian 
tyrant,  and  to  Ben  Bella,  friend  of  Castro, 
who  Is  busy  turning  Algeria  Into  a  social- 
ist state. 

Our  fawning  and  truckling  before  Tito 
is  disgraceful.  Our  Invitation  to  him  is 
shameful.  It  all  adds  up  to  a  policy  of 
appeasement  which  goes  much  further 
than  anything  which  has  happened  since 
World  War  IL  The  way  things  are  going 
I  would  not  be  surprised  to  find  the 
White  House  advocating  an  aid  program 
for  Russia  running  into  the  billions. 

Very  few  rlghtwing  dictators  get  the 
opportunity  to  visit  this  country.  If  an 
invitation  were  extended  to  Franco,  of 


Spain,  he  would  be  greeted,  undoubtedly, 
by  a  loud  and  vociferous  crowd  of 
hecklers.  The  Communists  would  have 
their  bands  out.  They  would  be  joined 
by  their  dupes,  the  liberals.  The  Spanish 
dictator  would  have  a  rough  trip,  I  am 
afraid.  He  is  stanchly  anti-Communist, 
but  this  would  be  held  against  him.  In 
any  event,  I  do  not  foresee  any  invitation 
to  Franco  any  time  soon. 

Salazar  in  Portugal  is  called  a  dictator 
but  his  regime  is  democratic  compared 
to  that  of  Tito.  There  would  be  demon- 
strations against  him  all  over  the  place. 
But  if  the  Portuguese  Premier  visited  us 
today,  he  too  would  have  rough  going. 
Nor  are  we  likely  to  invite  Salazar.  We 
are  displeased  viith  him.  Ovir  State  De- 
partment thinks  he  Is  a  colonialist,  a  very 
dirty  word.  He  refuses  to  give  up  the 
Portuguese  Provinces  of  Angola  and  Mo- 
zambique to  terrorists  from  the  outside. 
Portugal  says  that  these  two  Provinces 
are  as  much  a  part  of  Portugal  as  Ha- 
waii and  Alaska  are  part  of  the  United 
States.  We  do  not  pay  any  attention. 
We  have  pressured  our  European  Allies 
to  give  up  their  possessions  in  Africa. 
Thirty  new  states  have  been  created  in 
Africa  since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
Many  of  these  new  countries  simply  have 
not  the  resources  necessary  for  state- 
hood. Others  are  torn  by  tribal  feuds 
which  have  erupted  with  the  end  of 
European  rule.  The  continent  of  Africa 
has  gone  backward  as  an  aftermath  of 
the  freedom  wave.  The  new  rules  do  not 
have  the  experience  necessary  to  govern. 
They  lack  the  technicians  and  adminis- 
trators formerly  supplied  by  the  colonial 
powers.  Moreover,  they  seem  more  con- 
cerned with  their  own  perquisites  and 
privileges  than  they  are  in  the  welfare  of 
their  masses.  They  live  In  luxmious 
fashion  while  their  subjects  get  poorer 
and  poorer.  They  would  be  In  a  bad  way 
indeed  If  it  were  not  for  the  money 
and  help  which  Britain,  France,  and  Bel- 
glum  continue  to  give  them. 

Some  African  areas  gained  independ- 
ence before  they  were  ready  for  it. 
notably  the  Belgian  Congo.  The  Bel- 
gians say  we  almost  literally  pushed  them 
out  of  their  former  colony.  In  any  case, 
chaos  followed.  There  have  been  rape, 
riots,  murder,  chaos,  and  deterioration  of 
the  entire  economy.  Finally,  the  U.N., 
that  organization  fotinded  to  keep  world 
peace,  made  war  on  Tshombe,  the  Ka- 
tangan  leader,  and  forced  him  to  submit 
to  Cyrille  Adoula.  the  Congo  Premier. 
We  backed  the  U.N.  and  Adoula  and  now 
we  are  saddled  with  the  bill.  Already, 
we  have  spent  more  than  $200  million  to 
prevent  the  former  Belgian  territory 
from  going  completely  to  pieces.  We  will 
spend  a  good  deal  more,  for  things  are 
not  getting  any  better.  The  well-known 
African  geographer.  George  H.  T. 
Kimble,  says  it  will  take  many  years  to 
get  the  Congo  back  to  where  it  was  before 
It  was  given  the  blessing  of  independence. 
To  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  Congo  is 
occffpled  territory.  UJI.  troops  have  to 
stay  there  to  keep  any  semblance  of 
order.  American  taxpayers.  In  addition 
to  paying  millions  to  the  Adoula  govern- 
ment, will  bear  most  of  the  cost  of  the 
U.N.  occupation. 

Our  stand  against  colonialism  Is  de- 
scribed as  a  matter  of  principle.    Even 
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so  there  are  aspects  of  our  policy  which, 
puzzle  me.    Let  me  cite  the  case  of  the 
Papuans,  who  live  In  what  used  to  be 
Dutch  New  Guinea,  which  lies  between 
Indonesia  and  Australia.    The  area  was 
a    Dutch   colony,    but    we    wanted    the 
Dutch  to  leave,  pursuing  steadfastly  our 
allegedly  noble  opposition  to  colonialism. 
The  Dutch  agreed  to  give  up  their  col- 
ony, suggesting  that  it  be  made  a  UJ*. 
ward.    About  that  time  Sukarno,  also  a 
dictator  but  leftist,  decided  he  wanted 
the   former  Dutch   New   Guinea.     The 
Papuans  are  not  related  to  the  Indone-, 
slans,  in  any  way  whatever  and  there  are  I 
no  economic  ties.    It  seemed  plain  that 
Sukarno  wanted   to  make   Dutch   New 
Guinea  his  own  colony.    Did  we  stand 
steadfast  and  tell  the  Indonesian  dicta- 
tor that  this  violated  our  hallowed  prin- 
ciples?    Did  we  tell  him  that  we  had 
labored  since  World  War  II  to  end  colo- 
nialism and  were  not  about  to  be  any 
part  of  a  deal  which  included  such  a  hor- 
rendous and  Immoral  arrangement? 

To  answer  my  questions  briefly,  we  did  j 
not.  We  helped  work  out  an  arrange- 
ment which  turned  the  Papuans,  who 
did  not  have  anything  to  say  about  the 
matter,  over  to  Sukarno.  Our  liberals 
had  a  ready  and  smug  explanation.  It 
saved,  they  said,  trouble. 

In  the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday, 
September  22.  the  respected  columnist 
Arthur  Krock.  had  this  to  say: 
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The  fate  of  tbe  administration's  experi- 
ment of  trying  to  buy  peace  In  southeast 
Aala  by  paying  his  blackmaU  price  to  Presi- 
dent Sukarno  of  Indonesia  is,  however,  no 
longer  In  doubt.  Once  the  administration. 
In  concert  with  Secretary  General  U  Thant 
of  the  UJ».,  condoned  and  promoted  Su- 
karno's use  of  force  to  annex  Dutch  New 
Guinea,  In  clear  violation  of  the  UJ*.  Char- 
ter, the  usual  effects  of  surrender  to  Illegal 
violence  were  not  long  In  coming.  First, 
Sukarno  found  too  slow  the  timetable  for  the 
award  to  Indonesia  of  territory  for  which  it 
had  neither  ethnic  nor  historical  claim. 
Then  he  became.  If  possible,  cozier  than  be- 
fore with  the  national  agents  of  world  com- 
munism definitely  including  Communist 
Cbina.  Most  recently,  after  attempting  and 
falling  to  frighten  former  British  poases- 
slona  from  adhering  to  the  peaceful  new  na- 
tion of  Malaysia,  his  troope  and  police  stood 
by  in  Jakarta  while  the  mob  the  Indonesian 
Government  had  Incited  destroyed  th.e  Brlt- 
lah  Embassy  and  endangered  the  Uvea  of  the 
ambassadcx-  and  his  staff. 

"These  are  the  merited  and  prophesied  re- 
sults of  an  Immoral  United  States  and  United 
Nations  policy  by  which  a  loyal  ally  of  this 
country  and  a  people  faitMul  to  the  Charter 
were  denied  even  the  transport  of  their  own 
facilities  to  protect  their  territory  from  sei- 
zure by  military  aggression. 

Incidentally,  we  have  given  Sukarno 
around  a  billion  dollars  and  we  are 
gently  threatening  a  cutback  in  black- 
mail pay  unless  he  stops  being  such  a 
bad  boy. 

Our  definition  of  colonialism  seems  to 
be  a  situation  where  whites  rule  a 
colored  race.  The  world's  foremost  co- 
lonial power  is  Soviet  Russia.  But  we 
sat  supinely  while  the  Russians  shot 
down  the  Hungarian  revolutionists  and 
we  seem  about  to  resiune  cordial  relation- 
ship with  the  Russian  regime  in  Hun- 
gary. The  State  Department  explains 
that  things  have  changed  and  the  Rus- 
sian rule  in  Hungary  is  not  as  burden- 


some as  it  used  to  be.  Nor  do  we  seem 
bothered  any  longer  about  Red  China's 
seizure  of  Tibet. 

Bluntly  speaking,  our  anticolonlal  pol- 
icy is  fraudulent  and  hjrpocritical. 
When  it  suits  the  devious  ways  of  our 
devious  and  mysterious  foreign  policies, 
we  not  only  condone  colonialism,  we  help 
bring  it  about.  A  former  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Argentina,  Ellsworth  Bunker, 
was  one  of  the  principal  architects  of 
the  Papuan  sellout.  As  for  Russian  and 
Red  Chinese  colonialism,  the  adminis- 
tration wants  nothing  said  about  it.  Nor 
does  it  want  the  people  in  slavery  to  re- 
bel. That  might  reveal,  as  the  Hungar- 
ian revolution  did,  that  we  will  do  noth- 
ing whatever  to  free  the  people  under  the 

Communist  colonial  yoke.     But  we  will 

and  have — worked  assiduously  to  end  any 
semblance  of  colonialism  on  the  part 
of  our  allies.  In  so  doing,  we  have  just 
about  wrecked  the  continent  of  Africa 
but  that  seems  to  make  little  difiference! 
We  are  bent  on  wrecking  it  completely. 

When  a  country  falls  into  the  hands 
of  the  Communists,  we  seem  to  give  it  up 
for  dead.  The  people  are  ruled  by  a  dic- 
tator. They  may  be  oppressed  in  many 
ways.  There  may  be  a  veritable  reign 
of  terror,  but  we  do  nothing  about  it, 
and  say  very  little.  The  State  Depart- 
ment calls  for  no  reappraisal  of  poli- 
cies, nor  for  liberalization  of  conditions. 
If  there  is  the  slightest  sign  that  the 
ruler  in  the  particular  state  has  any 
freedom  whatever,  we  rush  forward  with 
money  and  help.  Two  examples  are 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  We  go  much 
further  for  we  are  paying  blackmail  to 
Castro's  admirer,  Ben  Bella,  in  Algeria, 
and  Sukarno,  also  the  "neutralist"  Nehru. 
We  cannot  even  do  anything  about 
Cuba,  which  in  efTect  is  a  Russian  col- 
ony off  our  shores.  Actually,  we  seem 
more  concerned  right  now  with  over- 
throwing the  anti-Communist  regime  in 
South  Vietnam  than  in  getting  rid  of 
Castro. 

The  explanation  for  our  tribute  to  out- 
right Communist  countries  is  that  we 
might  wean  them  away  from  communism 
j  if  we  give  them  enough  money.  Just 
how,  I  do  not  quite  see,  since  we  make 
no  attempt  whatever  to  overthrow  the 
Communist  rulers  and  since  our  money 
props  up  their  rule.  Tito  remains  de- 
voutly, stanchly  Communist,  but  we 
seem  to  feel  we  have  gained  a  great  vic- 
tory In  our  relationship  with  this  Com- 
munist toughle.  We  want  to  congratu- 
late him  personally  on  letting  us  sub- 
sidize him,  which  makes  things  easier  for 
the  entire  Soviet  bloc.  This  sort  of  thing 
Is  sickening. 

But  In  the  case  of  rightwing  dictators 
things  are  different.  We  never  let  up  on 
ithem.  Batista  was  anti-Communist  but 
he  was  a  bad  man.  ovu-  liberals  said.  Un- 
doubtedly they  were  right,  but  do  they 
think  the  Communist  Castro  is  a  saint? 
The  attacks  on  Salazar  and  Franco  go 
on  and  on.  These  rulers  are  anti-Com- 
Inunlst.  If  they  are  overthrown,  which 
they  may  well  be,  due  to  our  State  De- 
partment, then  we  would  rush  In  to  sub- 
Bidlze  their  leftist  successors.  That  Is 
what  happened  with  Ben  Bella,  the  far 
|eft  Algerian  dictator. 


Why?  Well,  Judging  from  the  past, 
the  excuse  would  be  that  they  then  would 
be  not  quite  so  communistic,  even  though 
they  are  dictators.  But  Salazar,  Franco, 
and  some  other  rightists  already  are 
antl-Communlst.  Surely  their  misgov- 
ernment,  if  it  exists.  Is  not  any  worse 
than  the  mlsgovemment  of  the  commu- 
nistic dictators.  Why  do  we  not  try  to 
keep  them  in  power  instead  of  concen- 
trating on  their  faults?  In  this  con- 
nection, a  couple  of  columns  by  Joseph 
Alsop  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Septem- 
ber 23  and  24  raises  some  very  pertinent 
questions  about  the  situation  in  Vietnam 
They  should  be  read  and  reread. 

My  version  of  the  events  in  Vietnam 
is  that  the  Communists  were  beginning 
to  lose  the  war.     They,  as  they  frequent- 
ly do,  decided  upon  a  propaganda  diver- 
sion.   At  once,  our  liberals  fell  for  the 
ruse  and  we  are  upset  over  the  alleged 
abuses  on  the  part  of  Vietnam's  rulers 
For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  understand 
why  our  liberals  accept  Communist  mis- 
rule  and  dictatorship  so  complacently 
and  simply  go  to  pieces  when  they  con- 
sider the  derelictions  of  the  rightwingers. 
To  me.  it  is  very  significant  that  Com- 
munist organs  like  the  Worker  and  all 
the  far  leftists  are  not  after  the  regime 
of  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem.    They  are 
baying  like  dogs  on  a  warm  scent.    lam 
sorry  to  say  that  they  seem  to  have  de- 
luded some  ordinarily  sensible  persons. 
The  Reverend  Donald  S.  Harrington 
is   secretary    to    a    so-called    Ministers 
Vietnam   Committee.     This   outfit   has 
taken  full  page  advertisements  in  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post  denotmcing  Diem.    I  am  profoundly 
suspicious  of  anything  with  which  the 
Reverend  Harrington  is  connected.     He 
is    executive    board    chairman    of    the 
American  Committee  on  Africa,  which 
apparently  wants  all  the  whites  run  out 
of  Africa  and  the  Portuguese  in  parti- 
cular.   I  think  Communist  or  Commun- 
ist  sympathizers    have    Infiltrated    the 
committee.     The  Reverend  Harrington, 
himself,  has  played  footsie  in  the  past 
with  Communist  causes  and  is  following 
the   Communist  party  line  on  Africa. 
Incredibly  enough,  some  of  the  Africa 
Committee's   members   are   advisers  to 
our  State  Department  on  African  policy. 
But  this  is  just  another  in  the  list  which 
adds  up  te  the  fact  that  much  of  our 
foreign  policy  is  incredible. 

We  are  rapidly  approaching  the  point 
where  Khrushchev,  who  not  long  ago 
put  missiles  in  Cuba,  will  be  portrayed 
to  our  public  as  a  friendly  benevolent 
gentleman,  who  wants  to  end  the  cold 
war.    We  should  know  better.    He  is  out 
to  bury  us.    If  he  signs  the  nuclear  test 
ban,  he  doesn't  do  it  to  help  us.    He  does 
it  for  his  own  reasons.    Tito  also  would 
like  to  pat  the  shovel  in  our  face,  for 
he  is  a  dedicated  Communist.    We  cannot 
bribe  such  men  as  Sukarno.    The  over- 
throw of  a  rightist  dictator  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  leftist  does  not  solve  our 
problems.     This  Is  a  dangerous  world, 
test  ban  treaty  or  no.     Only  strength 
and  wariness  will  save  us.    If  the  fram- 
ers  of  our  foreign  policies  will  only  keep 
some  fundamentals  in  mind,  including 
the  fact  that  we  must  help  our  friends, 
and  oppose  our  enemies,  perhaps  in  time 


we  will  have  a  policy  which  the  average 
American  and  I  can  understand. 

I,  like  any  sensible  person,  want  peace. 
The  consequences  of  nuclear  war  are 
horrible  to  contemplate.  But,  as  I  see 
it.  American  strength  is  our  only  guaran- 
tee of  peace.  We  are  not  the  aggressors 
and  the  reason  for  world  tension  is  not 
atomic  weapons  but  Commimist  designs 
for  world  conquest.  If  he  wanted  to. 
Khrushchev  could  remove  most  of  the 
threat  of  world  war  tomorrow.  He  could 
pull  out  of  Cuba,  end  the  Berlin  and 
West  Grerman  controversies  and  many 
other  rows  which  could  at  any  time,  flare 
into  major  conflict.  While  the  Red 
Chinese  are  active  and  belligerent,  they 
do  not  have  atomic  weapons.  They  are 
not  the  real  source  of  martial  peril. 

The  test  ban  treaty  is  taken  by  the 
United  States  on  faith,  and  faith  is  a 
poor  platform  from  which  to  deal  with 
the  Communists.  We  restrict  the  devel- 
opment of  weapons  which  may  be  neces- 
sary to  save  us  from  slavery,  or  destruc- 
tion. The  Russians  know  this,  in  my 
opinion,  and  know  the  treaty  gives  them 
an  advantage.  Otherwise,  they  would 
not  sign  it. 

The  danger  of  fallout  from  testing  In 
the  atmosphere  has  been  exaggerated 
vmtil  it  befuddles  our  people  and  para- 
lyzes our  capacity  for  vigorous  and  con- 
structive action.  In  signing  the  test  ban 
treaty,  we  have  risked  a  lot;  insofar  as 
we  know  the  Russians  have  risked  noth- 
ing. Now,  let  us  wait  for  the  next  move. 
Once  again.  I  am  afraid,  we  will  be  asked 
to  take  the  risk.  The  argument  has  been 
mjule  that  to  continue  the  development 
of  nuclear  weapons  means  atomic  war. 
If  this  is  true  nothing  less  than  total 
disarmament  will  save  us,  and  in  the  face 
of  the  Communist  challenge  this  is  not 
only  asinine,  it  is  impossible.  Let  me 
repeat,  the  only  hope  for  peace  lies  In 
our  strength. 


No.  12— Rhode  Island:   The  Gamblers' 
Paradise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or   NEW   TC«X 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES     * 

Thursday.  October  3. 1963 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
would  like  to  tell  the  Members  of  this 
House,  more  particularly  the  congres- 
sional delegation  from  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island— the  Nation's  littlest 
State — about  gambling  in  that  State. 

For  its  size,  Rhode  Island  has  quite 
a  large  parimutuel  turnover  each  year. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  ranks  11th  In  pari- 
mutuel betting.  In  1962,  over  $95  mil- 
lion was  bet  on  the  tracks.  But  illegal 
gambling  is  far  more  important. 

According  to  the  figures  presented  to 
the  McClellan  Committee,  Rhode  Island's 
share  of  the  annual  off-track  betting 
came  to  almost  one  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars  In  1962. 

In  a  State  the  size  of  Rhode  Island,  the 
neighborhood  bookie  is  never  far  away. 


Not  that  off-track  betting  accoimts  for 
all  of  the  illegal  gambling  in  that  State. 
By  generally  accepted  figures,  off-track 
betting  constitutes  less  than  one-half  of 
the  Illegal  gambling  total.  Therefore,  it 
is  safe  to  report  that  illegal  gambling  In 
Rhode  Island  is  about  a  $500  million  a 
year  business. 

About  10  percent  of  the  total  turnover 
is  skimmed  off  as  profit  by  the  gambling 
syndicates.  After  payoffs  for  protection 
and  operation,  there  is  more  than  enough 
left  to  provide  a  fat  checkbook  for  the 
gangsters  who  feed  on  gambling  profits. 
Little  Rhode  Island  is  a  pocket-size  play- 
ground of  crime  syndicate  operations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  high  time  that  this 
coimtry  faced  reality  and  put  an  end 
to  a  system  whereby  official  hypocrisy  is 
hand  in  hand  with  the  tentacles  of  or- 
ganized crime.  So  long  as  Rhode  Island 
persists  in  refusing  to  recognize  and  con- 
trol the  humane  urge  to  gamble,  it  will, 
by  its  sins  of  omission,  remain  a  vital 
silent  partner  in  the  vast  activities  of 
the  underworld. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  con- 
gressional delegation  from  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  Join  with  me  in  smashing 
the  handcuffs  of  hypocrisy — by  establish- 
ing a  national  lottery. 


Address  of  Hon.  Douglas  Dillon  Before 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fnnd,  Washington,  D.C., 
October  1,  1963 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  ITEW    YORK  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  3, 1963 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  address  of  our  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Honorable  Douglas  Dillon,  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  here  In  Washington  on 
October  1.  Secretary  Dillon  is  the  U.S. 
Grovernor  of  the  Fund  and  directs  his 
remarks  toward  the  UJ3.  balance-of -pay- 
ments situation,  the  steps  we  are  taking 
to  establish  a  more  favorable  balance, 
and  our  relationship  to  the  other  mem- 
ber nations  of  the  Fund. 

Secretary  Dillon's  address  follows: 

Remarks  of  thk  Honorable  Douglas  Duxon, 
Secrttart  or  the  Treasury  or  the  United 
States,  awd  U.S.  Governor  or  the  Inter- 
national    MOKZTART     F^ND.     BETORK     THE 
Annual    Meeting    or   the    Imtxrnatiomai, 
Monetary  Fund,  Tuesday,  October  1,  1963 
At  the  outset  of  my  remarks.  I  ask  you  to 
join  with  me  In  paying  tribute  to  our  late, 
great  colleague  and  good  friend.  Per  Jacobe- 
son.     Plrmly  dedicated  throughout  his  long 
and   distinguished    career    to   the   cause   of 
financial  stabUity,   he   guided  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  with  a  deep  under- 
standing of  the  needs  and  realities  of  his 
times.    The  responsibilities  of  managing  di- 
rector   have    now    passed    Into    the    capable 
hands  of  Pierre-Paul  Schweitzer.     His  will- 
ingness to  assume  these  duties  provides  us 
with  fresh  assurance  that  the  F^ind,  building 


oa  Ita  current  strength  and  Influence  at  the 
center  of  the  International  monetary  system, 
wUl  eucoeaafully  meet  the  fresh  challenges 
that  lie  ahead. 

It  Is  also  a  pleasure  to  welcome  to  the 
Fund  faznUy  an  unusually  large  number  of 
new  members,  bringing  our  group  to  more 
than  100.  The  election  of  a  19th  executive 
director  who  will  cast  the  votes  of  a  group 
of  the  many  new  African  members  Is  sym- 
bolic of  the  increasing  usefulness  of  the 
Fund  to  the  emerging  nations. 

I  am  sure  that  each  of  these  new  mem- 
bers will  profit  from  the  Important  assist- 
ance the  Fund  can  render  to  their  further 
development  through  Its  expanding  program 
of  technical  assistance  in  the  areas  of  central 
banking  and  fiscal  practices  and  policies, 
through  Its  regular  consultations,  and  by 
ju-ovldlng  timely  financial  6upp<H-t  for  well 
conceived  stablllBatlon  programs.  In  addi- 
tion, the  new  compensatory  financing  fa- 
culties announced  last  March  mark  an  Im- 
portant and  constructive  advance  In  the 
services  aavllable  to  members  heavily  de- 
pendent upon  exports  of  primary  commod- 
ities. 

These  activities  In  support  of  balanced, 
dynamic  growth  are,  of  course,  comple- 
mented by  those  of  the  Fund's  companion 
Bretton  Woods  Institution,  the  World  Bank 
and  Its  affiliates,  now  under  the  able  direc- 
tion of  George  Woods.  I  should  mention 
particularly  at  this  year's  meeting  the  work 
of  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion, whose  activities  In  so  short  a  span  of 
time  offer  so  much  promise  for  the  future. 
Action  by  the  Part  One  countries  on  the  pro- 
posals for  Increasing  Its  resources  will  mark 
another  mUestone  In  the  work  to  which  It  Is 
dedicated  and  In  which  we  are  all  Joined 
together. 

The  successive  annual  repyorts  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  have  expertly 
traced  the  evolution  of  our  International 
monetary  system  since  World  War  n.  They 
have  also  made  clear  that  new  problems 
Iiave  a  way  of  emerging  as  older  ones  are 
solved.  The  report  for  1963  is  no  excep- 
tion. In  particular,  it  deals  at  some  length 
with  the  adequacy  of  existing  arrangements 
for  providing  international  Uquldlty  dxirlng 
the  coming  years.  The  authors  point  out 
that  liquidity  is  not  simply  a  matter  of 
the  aggregate  of  official  hoidlngs  of  gold  or 
foreign  exchange,  and  they  review  the  prog- 
ress made  In  recent  years — In  considerable 
I>art  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fund  Itself — 
in  supplemenUng  these  resources  with  inter- 
national credit.  But  the  report  also  recog- 
nizes that  the  needs  of  nations  for  assured 
means  of  financing  balance-of -payments  defi- 
cits— either  by  drawing  upon  a  stock  of 
liquid  assets  or  by  means  of  borrowing — 
can  be  expected  to  Increase  over  time.  At 
the  same  time,  as  the  deficit  In  the  balance 
of  payments  of  the  United  States  Is  narrowed 
and  closed,  that  deficit  will  no  longer  con- 
tribute to  the  liquidity  of  other  nations  In 
the  manner  and  magnitude  of  the  last  few 
years. 

The  Fund's  report  has  now  been  supple- 
mented by  the  thoughtful  and  Important 
statement  of  Its  new  managing  director.  Mr. 
Schweitzer  Indicated  that  the  Fund  expecU 
to  study  the  problem  of  International  li- 
quidity and  has  expressed  the  Fund's  readi- 
ness to  cooperate  with  others  In  such  a 
study.  He  points  out  that  studies  of  this 
problem  are  timely  even  though  there  is 
at  present  no  sign  of  any  shortage  in  Inter- 
national liquidity.  He  has  also  given  us 
his  view  that  the  Fund  should  be  at  the 
center  of  whatever  strengthening  of  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system  may  prove  to 
be  desirable.  The  United  States  finds  itself 
m  general  agreement  with  all  of  these 
thoughts. 

But  In  discussing  this  matter,  I  would  like 
to  make  one  point  crystal  clear:  The  United 
States  does  not  view  possible  Improvements 
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in  tb«  methods  of  supplying  international: 
liquidity  ss  relieving  it  of  the  compelling 
snd  immediate  taak  of  reducing  its  own  pay- 
ments deficit.  Indeed,  it  is  largely  the  pros- 
pect of  the  elimination  of  the  XJ£.  pay- 
menu  deficit  that  makes  it  neosasary  andi 
advlaable  to  undertake  these  st\idles. 

Nor  can  the  provision  of  appropriate  facili- 
ties for  IntemaUonal  liquidity  relieve  na- 
tions of  their  Joint  reeponslbilitiea  for  effec- 
tive and  timely  action  to  eliminate  such 
imbalances  in  trade  and  payments  as  may 
ariae  in  the  future.  In  a  world  of  fixed 
exchange  rates  and  convertible  currencies, 
deficits  and  surpluses  emerge  from  a  wide 
variety  of  causes,  both  domestic  and  Inter- 
national. The  necessity  to  make  cash  out- 
lays for  defense  and  aid.  shifts  in  the  basic 
pattern  of  demand  for  internationally  traded 
goods,  the  development  of  new  products,  re- 
sources and  production  techniques,  and  de-  ! 
velopments  in  capital  markets  can  be  Just  as 
Important  as  changes  In  average  price  levels 
and  aggregate  demand  within  countries. 

The  adjustments  necessary  to  correct  these 
deficits  and  surpluses  take  time  If  they  are 
to  proceed  In  an  orderly  fashion,  without 
damaging  consequences  for  either  domestic 
growth  and  stability  or  the  free  flow  of  trade 
among  nations.  That  Is  why.  as  part  of  the 
adjustment  process,  a  country  experiencing 
deficits  needs  reserves  to  draw  upon,  or  credit 
that  it  can  rely  upon.  That  Is  also  why  a 
country  receiving  the  counterpart  In  but- 
pluses  needs  assets  of  assured  value,  in 
amounts  and  forms  that  will  not  disioipt 
its  own  economy.  But  in  the  last  analysis 
without  effective  adjustments  by  both  deficit 
and  surplus  countries,  no  amount  of  liquid- 
ity will  enable  ub  to  achieve  the  mutual 
benefits  of  a  closely  Integrated  world 
economy  within  a  framework  of  steady 
growth  accompanied  by  monetary  stability. 

The  challenge  implicit  in  this  situation  is 
clear.  Side  by  side  with  our  studies  of  possi- 
ble liquidity  needs,  we  must  consciously  seek 
out  means  of  improving  the  process  of  Inter- 
naUonal  adj\istment  itself,  while  preserving 
our  separate  abilities  to  meet  our  respective 
domestic  needs. 

This  is  a  large  order,  but  one  that  Is  well 
within  our  capacities.  Much  has  been 
learned  from  the  experience  of  recent  years. 
We  have  come  to  recognize  that  in  shaping 
domestic  policies  and  choosing  from  the 
various  tools  available  for  use,  their  varying 
Impact  upon  our  external  accounts,  and  upon 
those  of  our  trading  partners,  must  be  taken 
fully  into  account.  There  is  greater  aware- 
ness of  the  need  to  identify  and  eliminate 
those  market  rigidities  that  Inhibit  the  proc- 
ess of  adjustment.  And  we  are  learning  that 
new  techniques  can  be  developed  for  assist- 
ing the  process  of  adjustment  that  are  con- 
sistent with  domestic  goals  and  competitive 
markets. 

Much  of  this  can  be  Illustrated  by  analysis 
of  the  position  of  the  United  States,  faced 
as  we  are  with  the  twin  tasks  of  achieving 
more  rapid  growth  at  home  while  simulta- 
neously closing  the  troublesome  gap  in  our 
balance  of  payments.  And  many  of  the 
lessons  of  this  experience.  I  believe,  will  prove 
sooner  or  later  to  be  more  generally  applicable 
to  the  problems  of  International  adjustment. 

Business  activity  in  the  United  States  has 
continued  to  expand  over  the  past  year  at  a 
fairly   steady  pace.     Total  output  has  now 

reached  a  rate  of  over  $585  billion  a  year 

In  real  terms  more  than  13  percent  above  the 
level  of  early  1961. 

Measured  against  other  peacetime  expan- 
sions of  the  past  40  years,  this  performance 
has  been  encouraging.  All  but  one  of  these 
recovery  periods  have  now  been  equaled  or 
exceeded  in  temu  of  percentage  Increase  in 
output,  and  that  single  exception  took  place 
only  after  the  steep  declines  in  production 
during  the  early  1930s.  Prices  of  manufac- 
tured   goods    have    remained    virtually    un- 
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changed  during  the  current  expansion,  ex- 
tending the  period  of  stability  that  has  ex- 
isted since  1968.  However,  unemployment 
is  still  excessive.  And  we  are  not  fully  uti- 
lizing our  available  savings  of  our  existing 
productive  plant  capacity.  True,  Investment 
activity  has  risen  in  response  to  increases  In 
demand  and  to  measures  introduced  a  year 
ago  to  liberalize  the  tax  treatment  of  de- 
preciation and  provide  an  Investment  tax 
credit.  But  new  investment  still  remains 
below  the  levels  required  to  support  a  full 
employment  economy  and  to  assure  the  posi- 
tion of  our  industry  among  the  leaders  In 
technological  progress. 

At  the  same  time,  our  overall  balance  of 
payments  has  responded  slowly  to  the  series 
of  measures  we  have  undertaken  since  1961. 
The  overall  deficit  was  reduced  to  $2.2  bil- 
lion in  1962.  from  $3.9  bllUon  in  1960.  and 
$2.4  bilUon  In  1961.  But  the  deficit  grew 
markedly  larger  during  the  first  half  of 
1963. 

When  this  situation  first  became  apparent, 
we  made  a  thorough-going  review  of  our  en- 
tire balance-of-payments  program,  which 
culminated  in  a  series  of  decisions  announced 
by  the  President  on  July  18.  Resulting  pro- 
grams now  underway  will,  by  the  end  of  next 
year,  bring  a  reduction  of  $l  bllUon  in  the 
annual  rate  of  dollar  expenditures  abroad 
for  defense,  aid.  and  other  Government  pro- 
granoa.  Savings  of  similar  magnitude  are 
also  expected  on  capital  account  as  a  result 
of  the  proposed  Interest  equalization  tax 
and  the  firmer  structure  of  short-term  in- 
terest rates  accompanying  the  recent  one- 
half  percent  increase  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
discount  rate.  We  can  already  see  indica- 
tions that  the  deterioration  in  our  accounts 
duHng  the  first  half  of  the  year  is  beine 
arrested. 

These   new  actions   wlU   complement  and 
reinforce  the  longer  run  measures  we  have 
been   taking   to  achieve  both   external   bal- 
]  ance  and  more  rapid  domestic  growth.    Basic 
!  to    our    strategy    for    achieving    these    twin 
goals  is  a  broad  program  of  individual  and 
i  corpOTate  tax  reduction  totaling  $11  billion, 
I  which,  after  passage  by  our  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  last    week,   is   now   before   our 
Senate.     It  wUl  provide  an  Impetus  to  the 
domestic  economy   in  a   manner   consistent 
with    our    international    position.      It    will 
give   increased    flexibility    to   our    monetary 
authorities  in  meeting  balance  of  payments 
requirements.    The  added  incentives  for  use 
of  capital  in  the  United  States  will  enhance 
the    relative    attractiveness    of    Investment 
here  for  Americans  and  foreigners  alike.    At 
the  same  time,  the  Increased  productivity  as- 
sociated   with    rising    Investment,    together 
with  greater  incentives  to  develop  and  mar- 
jket  new  products  and  to  apply  more  rapidly 
the  fruits  of  our  vast  research  capabilities, 
will  reinforce  the  efforts  we  are  making  to 
Increase  our  exports. 

Our  ability  to  expand  production — which 
is  Implicit  in  our  current  unemployment,  in 
our  rapidly  growing  labor  force,  and  In  our 
Inargln  of  underutilized  Industrial  capac- 
ity—provides protection  against  upward 
price  pressures  as  the  stimulus  from  the  tax 
program  takes  hold.  Meanwhile,  we  are  con- 
tinuing successfully  to  finance  our  budget- 
ary deficit  outside  the  banking  system.  For 
Instance,  in  the  year  that  ended  August  31, 
the  latest  date  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able, the  combined  holdings  of  Government 
debt  in  the  hands  of  our  Federal  Reserve 
and  commercial  banks  declined  by  more  than 
#1'4  billion.  We  have  also  made  further 
progress  In  improving  the  maturity  structure 
Of  our  marketable  debt.  As  a  result  of  our 
latest  advance  refunding,  the  average  life  of 
that  debt  exceeded  5%,  years  for  the  first 
time  since  1956.  We  are  not  faced,  there- 
tore,  with  the  kind  of  excessive  liquidity 
that  could  fuel  inflationary  develop- 
tnents  as  our  economy  moves  toward  fuller 
Employment. 


Perhaps  most  significant  of  all  In  terms 
of  the  outlook  for  prices,  our  nuinvifactur- 
Ing  labor  costs  per  unit  of  output  have  de- 
clined over  the  past  3  years — the  first  time 
since  World  War  n  that  this  basic  measure 
of  our  competitive  strength  has  Improved 
for  so  long  a  period,  or  dxiring  a  time  of 
substantial  recovery.  And  the  rate  of  wage 
Increases  in  our  manufacturing  Industry 
Is  holding  within  the  range  of  past  and  an- 
ticipated productivity  increases. 

In  this  way.  we  are  encouraging  basic  cor- 
rective forces  in  terms  of  costs  and  prices 
that  should  provide  a  firm  base  for  Improv- 
ing our  trading  position,  thus  contributing 
to  the  orderly  adjustment  of  otir  entire 
balance  of  payments.  Highly  tentative,  but 
nonetheless  encouraging,  signs  of  an  im- 
provement in  our  international  competitive 
position  are  developing.  But  it  is  clear  that 
the  contribution  that  exports  can  make  to 
overall  balance  will  be  heavily  dependent 
upon  the  adjustment  policies  of  other  na- 
tions as  well.  By  this  I  do  not.  of  course, 
mean  to  suggest  that  surplus  nations  have 
a  responsibility  to  Inflate,  any  more  than 
It  would  be  consistent  with  our  internal 
needs  to  force  deflation.  Nor,  in  our  par- 
ticular situation,  would  it  be  reasonable  to 
look  only — or  primarily — to  Increases  In  our 
conmierclal  trade  balance  as  the  solution  for 
our  payments  problem. 

But  opportunities  do  exist  for  surplus  na- 
tions, in  instances  where  inflationary  pres- 
sures are  evident,  to  serve  the  Interests  both 
of  their  own  domestic  stability  and  of  ex- 
ternal  balance   by  reducing   or   eliminating 
barriers   to    Imports,   including   those   from 
the  United  States.     In  the  search  for  effec- 
tive adjustment  mechanisms  within  the  con- 
text of  a  convertible  currency  system,  this 
kind  of  action,  it  seems  to  me,  can  become, 
for  surplus  countries,  a  modern  substitute 
for  the  inflationary  price  adjustments  that 
we  must  all  do  everything  we  can  to  avoid. 
A  basic  factor  in  oxir  own  deficit  position 
has  been  the  heavy  burden  we  carry  for  the 
defense  of   the   free   world   and   for  assist- 
ing the  development  of  less  favored  nations. 
This  burden,  in  a  wider  context,   is  an  in- 
escapable part  of  the  kind  of  world  we  live 
in.     But  we  are  also  learning  that  methods 
of  handling  these  Government  outpa3rments. 
and  more  appropriate  distribution  of  their 
balances-of-payments  Impact,  can  also  con- 
tribute to  the  adjustment  process  without 
subverting  their  essential  purpose. 

Important  savings  have  already  been  made 
in  this  area,  reducing  net  outflows  under  our 
defense  and  aid  programs  from  $3.8  billion 
In  1960  to  $3  billion  in   1962.     A  large  por- 
tion of  this  improvement  can  be  traced  to 
the  recognition  by  some  European  countries 
of  their  growing  capacity  to  assume  a  greater 
share  of  the  foreign  exchange  costs  of  the 
common  defense.     As  a  result,  the  drain  on 
our  payments  from  maintaining  our  troops 
In  Germany  and  Italy  Is  now  virtually  fully 
offset  by  their  purchase  of  military   equip- 
ment and  supplies  from  the  United  States — 
equipment  which,  because  of  the  size  and 
flexibility  of   our   defense   industry,   can    be 
produced   more   rapidly  and  more  economi- 
cally in  the  United  States  than  in  their  own 
countries.     Thus    these    arrangements    have 
simultaneously  strengthened  the  free  world's 
military  and  economic  defenses. 

In  addition,  we  have  adopted  a  policy  of 
providing  the  great  bulk  of  our  economic 
aid  to  developing  countries  in  the  form  of 
goods  and  services,  so  that  it  can  be  brought 
within  the  limits  of  our  capacity  without 
impairing  its  effectiveness.  When  current 
commitments  are  fully  reflected  in  actual 
disbursements,  only  some  10  percent  of  the 
aid  from  our  various  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams will  be  provided  in  the  form  of  dollars. 
At  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  we  must 
guard  against  any  tendency  to  make  the 
"tying"  of  aid  into  a  subtle  new  form  of 
protection  for  home  industries.  Rather,  the 
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logic  of  our  efforts  to  expand  multilateral 
trade  and  promote  international  efficiency 
through  conapetition  among  the  producers 
of  all  nations  demands  that  it  be  used  as 
a  temporary  device,  reserved  for  periods  of 
balance-of-payments  strains. 

With  forces  of  adjustment  underway  In 
both  our  Government  and  our  commercial 
trade  accounts,  the  most  pressing  problem  in 
terms  of  our  balance  of  payments  has  been 
the  recent  acceleration  In  the  outflow  of 
long-term  capital.  The  net  outflow  of  such 
caplt&l  during  the  first  half  of  this  year 
reached  an  annual  rate  of  $3.8  billion.  This 
was  fully  $1.3  billion  higher  than  the  already 
substantial  flgures  for  1962,  and  nearly 
double  the  rate  maintained  over  the  years 
1959-1961.  While  some  of  this  recent  in- 
crease stemmed  from  direct  investment,  a 
flood  of  new  foreign  borrowings  totaling 
nearly  $1  billion  in  only  6  months  was  the 
major  factor.  This  is  considerably  more 
than  three  times  the  volume  we  have  been 
accustomed  to. 

It  is  entirely  consistent  with  restoration 
of  full  equilibrium  in  international  pay- 
ments that  the  United  States,  with  its  ca- 
pacity to  generate  large  savings,  continues 
to  supply  reasonable  amounts  of  capital  to 
aid  the  development  of  other  nations.  But. 
It  is  perfectly  clear  that  maintenance  of 
outflows  at  the  recent  pace,  far  from  being 
a  constructive  force  in  world  payments, 
would  soon  put  intolerable  strains  on  the 
International  monetary  systems  as  a  whole. 
As  our  program  of  tax  reduction  takes 
hold  and  there  are  stronger  Incentives  to 
employ  a  larger  portion  of  our  savings  at 
home,  normal  market  forces  will  work 
strongly  in  the  direction  of  reducing  this 
outflow  of  long-term  capital  to  more  toler- 
able levels.  But  the  experience  of  the  past 
year  makes  clear  that  we  cannot  rely  on  these 
longer-term  forces  of  adjustment  to  meet 
our  immediate  problem.  Nor  is  it  feasible 
to  speed  the  process  of  adjustment  by  arti- 
ficial attempts  to  force  our  entire  structure 
of  long-term  interest  rates  sharply  and  sud- 
denly higher.  If  possible  at  all  In  the  face 
of  the  huge  supply  of  savings  flowing  into 
our  markets,  this  course  of  action  would  re- 
quire so  drastic  a  tightening  of  credit  as  to 
seriously  Jeopardize  the  prospects  for  do- 
mestic   expansion. 

In  this  situation,  we  have  reconunended 
enactment  of  a  temporary  Interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  which  will  have  the  effect  of  raising 
the  costs  of  portfolio  capital  In  our  market 
by  1  percent  for  borrowers  in  the  devel- 
oped countries  abroad.  This  will  bring  these 
costs  into  a  rough  allnement  with  those  in 
most  other  industrialized  countries.  The 
purpose  is  quite  simple — to  speed  the  essen- 
tial redirection  of  capital  flows  In  a  manner 
comparable  to  an  equivalent,  but  presently 
Impracticable,  rise  In  our  entire  structxu-e 
of  interest  rates. 

We  view  this  tax  solely  as  a  necessary — 
but  temporary — expedient  to  meet  a  speciflc 
situation  that  has  arisen  in  large  part  out 
of  a  structural  Imbalance  in  the  capital  mar- 
kets of  the  free  world.  Borrowers  from  def- 
icit and  surplus  countries  alike  converge 
upon  the  New  York  market,  not  only  be- 
cause of  our  lower  structure  of  long-term 
interest  rates — since  equivalent  or  lower 
rates  can  be  found  in  at  least  two  other 
countries — but  because  it  is  still  the  only 
source  for  International  capital  in  whatever 
size  and  form  desired,  freely  available  to  any 
borrower  able  to  meet  the  normal  market 
test  of  creditworthiness,  and  offering  highly 
efficient  distribution  facilities  with  low  issu- 
ing costs.  In  contrast,  potential  alternative 
markets  are  in  most  cases  subject  to  official 
controls  or  have  difficulty  in  supplying  the 
needed  funds  in  the  volume  required.  And. 
with  few  exceptions,  they  are  characterized 
by  high  and  rigid  rate  structures.  In  the 
face  of  this  situation,  we  must  temporarily 
help  to  redirect  the  demands  pressing  on  our 


market  through  a  tax  that  will  increase  the 
coFts  of  long-term  borrowing  here  by  foreign- 
ers. 

The  impediments  to  the  development  of 
more  adequate  Euroi}ean  capital  markets  are 
currently  under  close  and  continuing  study 
within  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development,  and  progress  Is 
beginning  to  be  visible.  As  efforts  to  im- 
prove European  capital  markets  come  to 
fruition  and  the  remaining  controls  and  re- 
strictions are  eliminated — and  as  our  own 
domestic  demands  for  capital  put  Increased 
pressures  upon  our  supply  of  savings — there 
Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  need  for 
extraordinary  action  of  the  kind  we  are  now 
taking  will  be  eliminated. 

When  the  Fund  was  established,  there  was 
great  apprehension  that  sudden  and  massive 
short-term  capital  movements  might  again 
become  a  disruptive  influence  as  they  had 
in  the  disturbed  climate  of  the  1930"s.  Grati- 
fying progress  has  been  made  in  developing 
sturdy  defenses  against  such  threats  to  our 
convertible  currency  system  through  the 
concerted  cooperative  efforts  of  the  Indus- 
trialized countries.  A  chain  of  new  facili- 
ties for  coping  with  such  pressures  Is  now 
in  place  and  tested,  and  there  are  grounds 
for  confidence  that  the  processes  of  adjust- 
ment can  be  shielded  from  perverse  specu- 
lative flows  in  the  future. 

With  the  restoration  of  convertibility,  how- 
ever, it  has  become  apparent  that  a  sizable 
volume  of  capital  Is  ready  to  move  from 
country  to  country  in  response  to  relatively 
small  shifts  in  Interest  rates.  Thus,  the 
stability  of  exchange  rates  and  freedom  of 
markets  toward  which  we  have  all  worked  In 
the  postwar  period  carries  with  it  the  im- 
plication that  short-term  Interest  rates  In 
the  major  trading  countries  must  Inevitably 
be  kept  reasonably  well  in  line  with  each 
other. 

Both  problems  and  opportunities  are  im- 
plicit In  these  circumstances.  Domestic  ob- 
jectives will  sometimes  limit  the  practicable 
range  of  fluctuation  in  Interest  rates  that 
can  be  undertaken  for  facilitating  balance- 
of-payments  adjustment.  But,  since  the 
margin  between  rate  relationships  that  at- 
tract or  repel  short-term  funds  is  likely  to 
be  relatively  narrow.  It  will  usually  be  feasi- 
ble to  encourage  small  changes  in  short-term 
rates  in  the  Interest  of  speeding  restoration 
of  international  equilibrium  without  dis- 
turbing the  domestic  economy. 

Most  promising  of  all  In  terms  of  facili- 
tating the  adjustment  process  is  the  Increas- 
ingly close  and  continuous  consultation  on 
these  matters  that  has  developed  In  the 
forums  provided  by  this  institution,  by  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development,  and  by  the  Bank  for  Interna- 
tional Settlements.  This  has  been  particu- 
larly evident  In  the  area  of  short-term  capi- 
tal flows  and  interest  rates.  But  we  are  also 
coming  to  understand  that  this  same  kind 
of  consultation  and  cooperation  is  essential 
In  other  areas  as  well.  We  know  that  any 
adjustment  demands  offsetting  changes  In 
the  position  of  deficit  and  stxrplus  nations. 
We  also  know,  In  the  last  analysis,  that  these 
adjustments  must  take  place,  for  no  work- 
able international  monetary  system  will  al- 
low a  nation  to  continue  to  run  a  deficit — 
or  for  that  matter  a  surplus — for  an  indefl- 
nlte  period. 

The  critical  question  is  how  the  adjust- 
ments are  to  be  made.  Balance  can  be — and 
too  often  in  the  past  has  been — forced  by 
measures  that  endanger  domestic  stability  or 
the  prospects  for  growing  trade.  Those  alter- 
natives are  not  open  to  us  today  if  the  bright 
promise  of  all  that  has  been  accomplished 
since  Bretton  Woods  is  to  be  fulfllled.  Nor 
can  the  Industrialized  countries  afford  to 
undermine  the  defenses  of  freedom  or  to 
withdraw  their  support  of  the  developing 
nations. 

The  only  realistic  solution  is  to  find  effec- 
tive ways  for  reconciling  the  requirements  of 


a  convertible  currency  system  {based  on  fixed 
exchange  rates  with  the  freedom  of  each 
nation  to  pursue  domestic  growth  and  stabil- 
ity. No  methods  will  work  Instcmtaneously, 
and  one  prerequisite  to  their  proper  func- 
tioning is  the  availability  of  adequate  liquid- 
ity— in  the  form  of  international  reserves  or 
ready  access  to  credit.  The  studies  now  being 
launched  provide  fresh  assurance  that  these 
liquidity  needs  will  be  met  effectively  In  the 
more  distant  future.  Just  as  they  are  being 
met  effectively  today. 

But  adequate  liquidity  will  not  make  our 
machinery  of  adjustment  work  automatically, 
nor  can  its  development  be  safely  put  off 
until  emergencies  arise.  Instead,  its  effective 
use  will  require  governments  of  all  nations 
with  a  stake  in  a  liberal  trading  order  to  work 
together  continuously  In  many  areas;  in  de- 
veloping a  mix  of  domestic  policies  appro- 
priate to  external  circximstances.  in  adjust- 
ing trade  policies,  in  sharing  the  burdens  of 
aid  and  defense,  in  providing  long-term 
capital,  and  In  eliminating  rigidities  and  in- 
eSlciencies  in  their  economies  that  Impede 
and  distort  the  adjiistment  process.  That 
willingness.  I  believe,  is  now  being  demon- 
strated more  fully  than  at  any  time  In  the 
past.  This  is  the  real  source  of  my  con- 
fldence — not  only  that  the  United  States  will 
restore  balance  In  its  own  accounts,  we  in- 
tend to  carry  out  that  responsibility  In  any 
event — but  also  that  a  true  equilibrium  can 
be  restored  within  a  framework  of  expanding 
trade,  flourishing  growth,  and  monetary 
stabUity. 


Addres$  of  Hon.  WUIiam  G.  Bray,  of  In- 
diana, at  the  Old  Country  Fe$tiyal,  by 
Matnal  Aid  As$ociation  of  the  New 
Polish  Immigration  of  Chicago — Chi- 
cago, III.,  September  8,  1963 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   nXIMOXB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  3. 1963 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
distinguished  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  Bill  Bray,  recently  ad- 
dressed the  Mutual  Aid  Association  of 
the  New  Polish  Immigration  of  Chicago, 
at  its  annual  Old  Country  Festival. 

His  remarks  indicate  his  thorough 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
plight  of  the  captive  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  give  added  evi- 
dence of  the  need  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Special  House  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations.  I  insert  his  speech  into 
the  Record  at  this  point,  for  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members : 

Address  or  Hon.  William  G.  Brat,  or  In- 
diana, AT  THK  Old  Countbt  Festival,  bt 
Mutual  An>  Association  of  the  New  Pol- 
ish Immigration  of  Chicago — Chicago. 
III.,  September  8,  1963 

The  greatness  of  America  lies  in  the  fact 
that  races  throughout  the  world  have  sent 
their  pioneers  to  our  shores — each  bringing  a 
bit  of  their  heritage  with  them.  You  who 
came  from  Poland  brought  with  you  a  re- 
ligious aeal  and  a  love  of  individual  freedom 
and  dignity  that  has  been  exceeded  nowhere: 
and  I  am  happy  and  proud  that  that  tradi- 
tion of  freedom  has  become  a  part  of  our 
national  structure. 

In  addition  to  these  spiritual  qualities 
you  have  brought  a  desire  for  economic  sta- 
bility and  a  cultxire  that  is  rich  in  fine  art. 
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muaic.  acience:  you  brought  a  strong  phjHl- 
eal  Tlgor  that  Is  the  prkte  of  football  teams 
from  ooast  to  coast. 

Tou  brought  with  you  a  heritage  of  cour- 
age In  battle.  There  is  not  a  combat  battal- 
ion In  the  American  wars  that  did  not  carry 
Polish  names.  It  was  8gt.  Alexander  Drab- 
Ik.  who  earned  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross  at  Remagen  Bridge.  There  were  two 
Polish-Americans  on  the  raft  with  Ricken- 
backer.  Col.  Prands  Oabryttewslcl  was  one 
of  the  greatest  aces  of  World  War  n.  I 
oould  go  on  with  this  list  for  hours. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  that  heroic  Polish 
blood  mixed  with  the  colonial  blood  In  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Two  great  heroes  who 
fought  for  Polish  Independence  also  were  out- 
standing leaders  In  the  fight  for  American 
Independence.  Pulaski  and  Kosciusko  are 
so  rerered  for  their  contributions  to  our 
national  Independence  that  two  counties  In 
my  native  State  of  Indiana  are  named  for 
these  great  Polish  heroes. 

In  speaking  of  Polish  heroes,  one  can 
never  forget  the  name  of  John  Sobleskl.  who 
defeated  the  great  Turkish  wave  of  Invasion 
at  the  gates  of  Vienna  and  saved  Central  and 
Northern  Europe  for  Christendom.  Neither 
can  one  forget  that  It  was  the  heroic  leader- 
ship of  Joseph  Pllaudskl  that  defeated  the 
Communist  army  In  1920  after  Poland  had 
obtained  their  freedom  from  Russia  2  years 
earlier,  after  143  years  of  foreign  occuoa- 
tlon. 

Rxissla's  unfortunate  proximity  to  Poland 
has  caused  untold  sxiffering  and  debasement 
to  Poland.  Back  In  1763  Tsarina  Catherine 
of  Russia  had  planned  a  partitioning  of  Po- 
land. Following  a  typical  Russian  pattern, 
she  Interfered  as  the  protector  of  the  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  Church  (as  against  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  of  Poland ) .  Russia 
also  participated  In  the  partitioning  of  Po- 
land In  1783  and  1T95. 

Poland  revolted  against  her  oppressors 
many  times  and  despite  armed  suppression 
first  by  the  tsars  and  now  by  the  Soviets, 
has  remained  dedicated  to  Polish  national- 
ism and  freedom.  Poland  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  accept  communism  and  prospered 
far  more  than  her  Russian  neighbor  during 
her  period  of  freedom  In  the  1920'8  and  1930"s. 
Although  having  been  Jammed  between  Ger- 
many and  Russia  by  the  misfortune  of  geog- 
raphy, Poland  maintained  a  friendly  rela- 
Uon  with  each. 

The  end  of  this  freedom  for  Poland  came 
in  1939  when  Soviet  diplomats  encouraged 
Hitler  to  wage  war  against  Poland  while  at 
the  same  time  encouraging  Polish  resistance 
to  Germany  by  promising  Russian  assistance. 
Germany  attacked  Poland  on  September  1 
1939,  with  87  divisions.  Seventeen  day^ 
later.  100  Russian  divisions  moved  across  the 
Polish  eastern  frontier  whUe  Polish  troops 
were  fighting  the  Germans  on  the  other 
frontier. 

Russia  never  Intended  that  there  should 
be  a  free  Poland.  She  Intended  that  Poland 
should  remain  a  controlled,  regimented 
satellite  under  Russia.  Since  Teheran  It  has 
been  apparent  that  RusaU  has  Intended  to 
keep  military  control  of  East  Germany.  To 
accomplish  this  It  was  necessary  for  her  to 
keep  control  of  Poland — Poland  was  on  Rus- 
sia's road  to  the  West. 
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relations  which  still  plagues  Russia  and  Is 
especially  embarrassing  to  her  "parlor  pink" 
friends  in  the  Western  world.  Thousands 
of  Polish  officers,  the  elite  of  the  educated 
young  men  of  Poland,  were  missing,  pre- 
sumably killed  In  the  war.  However,  evi- 
dence began  to  point  out  the  fact  that  Rus- 
sia had  murdered  them  en  masse.  In  1952 
a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  after  thor- 
ough Investigation  and  a  well -documented 
report.  "The  Katyn  Forest  Massacre"  (H. 
Rept.  No.  2505)  found  that:  "beyond  any 
question  of  reasonable  doubt,  the  Soviet 
NKVD  committed  the  mass  murder  of  the 
Polish  officers  and  Intellectual  leaders  In  the 
Katyn  Forest,  near  Smolensk,  Russia." 

Because  Stalin  dldnt  Intend  that  there 
should  ever  be  a  free  Poland,  he  had  these 
15,000  officers,  together  with  other  leading 
Polish  citizens,  murdered  In  the  Katyn 
Forest. 

The  second  incident  occurred  as  the  Rus- 
sians were  advancing  toward  the  capture  of 
Warsaw.  The  Polish  underground  that  had 
been  bitterly  and  effectively  fighting  Ger- 
many was  making  preparations  for  a  mass 
revolt  to  assist  the  oncoming  Russian  army. 
At  8:15  p.m.  on  July  24.  1944,  a  radio  station 
In  Moscow  named  "Koacluszko"  called  upon 
the  Polish  people  to  arise  and  assist  In  ex- 
pelling the  Germans.  "Poles,  the  time  of 
liberation  Is  at  hand.  Poles,  to  arms.  There 
is  not  a  moment  to  lose."  Two  days  later  the 
Polish  people  In  Warsaw  arose  and  fought 
valiantly:  but  the  Russian  army  stopped  Its 
advance  toward  Warsaw  In  order  to  allow 
the  German  Army  to  massacre  the  poorly 
armed  Poles. 

Many  thousands  of  Poles  were  killed  and 
Warsaw  was  destroyed  while  the  Russian 
army  encamped  6  miles  away.  This  tragic 
battle  of  the  Polish  people  for  freedom  will 
go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the  great  epics 
In  courage  of  our  age. 

In  the  fall  of  1961.  I  stood  where  the 
Soviet  army  had  been  encamped  In  1944. 
and  looked  across  the  Vistula  River  where  I 
could  plainly  see  Warsaw.  It  was  evident 
jthat  the  Russian  army  could  have  assisted 
|the  Polish  underground  as  promised  if  they 
had  chosen  to  do  so. 
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KtJssiA  nma^DED  to  kxkp  pousa  pkoplz  n* 

SUBJUCATIOK 

The  postwar  blttemeM  of  the  Polish  people 
has  demonstrated  that  only  the  presence  of 
Russian  armed  forces  will  keep  these  coun- 
tries in  the  Russian  orbit.  Russian  strategy 
was  directed  toward  oiUy  one  goal,  the  en- 
slavement of  Poland. 

Though  there  are  many  Instances  which 
emphasize  the  point  that  Russia  Intends  to 
keep  Poland  under  subjugation,  I  should  like 
to  recall  two  of  the  most  Infamous.  In  April 
of  1943.  an  episode  occurred  In  Russo-Poland 


:     While  on  my  visit  to  Poland  in  1961,  I  was 

Eauch  Impressed  with  the  manner  in  which 
he  farms  are  being  operated.  The  fence 
tows  are  clean;  the  livestock  are  well  kept. 
In  spite  of  the  constant  government  pres- 
sure, more  than  85  percent  of  the  farms  are 
Individually  owned  and  operated.  They  are 
producing  better  than  the  sUte-owned 
farms.  The  Soviets  are  attempting  to  fur- 
hish  mechanical  equipment  which  would 
Subject  the  farmer  to  Russian  control  and 
Would  vUtlmately  mean  that  the  Commu- 
nists could  take  over  the  farms.  The  Poles 
•tubbomly  resist  and  still  use  fine  horses. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  factor  in  resisting 
^e  Communist  takeover  Is  the  Catholic 
Church.  Cathedral  and  church  spires  still 
fomlnate  the  skylines  of  Polish  cities  and 
tillages;  and  those  churches  are  not  empty 
^  abandoned.  They  were  built  by  the  sac- 
itlflces  of  the  people  and  they  are  now  being 
ijepalred  and  maintained  by  sacrifices. 
If  the  Polish  people  were  given  the  op- 
trtunlty  for  a  truly  free  election.  I  am 
(rtaln  that  the  vote  would  be  20  to  1  for 
•eedom  and  against  communism.  From 
itiy  observations,  I  know  that  all  of  the 
3ovlet  massacres,  regimentation,  and  armed 
might  have  not  eliminated  the  stubborn 
love  of  freedom  that  exists  In  the  Polish 
pieople. 

'in  America  the  destruction  of  Polish  free- 
apva.  perhaps  has  aroused  more  bitterness 
than  any  other  single  act  of  Russian  tyr- 
anny. Our  large  Polish  population  and  your 
x^elentlng  zeal  for  freedom  have  gained 
t  le  respect  of  the  American  people. 


Here  In  America  we  so  much  need  to  have 
your  Polish  understanding  of  Russia  and 
Russian  tactics  Incorporated  Into  our  na- 
tional thinking.  Your  people  have  a  wealth 
of  sTJch  xinderstandlng. 

If  you  will  pardon  a  personal  example.  In 
research  for  my  recent  book  "Russian  Fron- 
tiers: From  Muscovy  to  Khrushchev,"  I  found 
a  book  written  by  Wlodzmlera  Baczkowskl. 
"Toward  an  Understanding  of  Russia."  He 
is  a  most  learned  Polish  scholar  and  author- 
ity on  Russian  behavior,  and  fought  against 
Russia  In  World  War  II.  This  book  was 
written  before  he  came  to  America.  There 
are  only  a  few  copies,  but  I  found  It  gave 
a  better  understanding  of  Russia  than  any 
other  single  publication  I  have  ever  seen.  It 
should  be  required  reading  for  all  members 
of  our  State  Department.  I  regret  to  say  that 
they  are  not  following  the  warnings  of 
Baczkowskl. 

UNrriD  STATIS  SHOULD  TAKE  OFTENSIVE 

Our  country  is  falling  to  utllbse  our  great- 
est and  strongest  weapon  in  the  cold  war. 
For  too  long  we  have  allowed  the  Soviets  to 
take  the  InitlaUve.  to  keep  on  the  offensive. 
For  too  long  we  have  merely  tried  to  answer 
their  false  charges,  to  repair  the  damage 
made  by  the  Soviet  blasU  against  the  dike  of 
freedom.  Our  leadership  apparently  believes 
that  If  we  yield  and  give  enough  to  the  Rus- 
sians, the  Kremlin  will  change. 

We  do  have  a  weapon  that  will  throw  the 
Soviets  on  the  defensive  In  the  cold  war  If 
we  have  the  courage  to  use  it  to  the  fullest. 
This  weapon  is  the  demand  that  Russia  give 

to  the  captive  nations  a  freedom  of  choice 

allow  these  peoples  to  vote  for  the  kind  of 
government  they  want  and  to  elect  the  offi- 
cials they  want. 

Rxissla  is  constantly  demanding  that  we 
negotiate  with  her.  Omx  leaders  apparently 
refuse  to  recognize  that  negotiaUons  with  the 
Kremlin  mean  that  Rxissla  wUl  keep  what 
she  has  and  negotiate  for  what  we  have. 

When  Russia  wants  to  negotiate,  let's  give 
her  a  strong  answer.  Tea,  we  will  negoUate; 
let's  negotiate  as  to  when  she  wUl  give  free- 
dom to  Poland  and  the  other  captive  nations. 
When  wlU  she  allow  them  the  right  to  vote? 
When  will  she  allow  them  the  rights  guar- 
anteed in  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  Yalta 
Declaration,  both  of  which  Russia  accepted? 
We  should  demand  that  Poland  and  the 
captive  nations  have  their  freedom.  This 
demand  should  not  be  stated  Just  once;  it 
must  be  repeated  a  million  times — In  the  leg- 
islative forums  of  the  free  world,  from  the 
rostrum  of  the  United  Nations,  by  the  press, 
radio,  and  television  throughout  the  world. 
It  should  be  beamed  hourly  to  the  captive 
nations.  If  we  will  publicize  the  truth  with 
the  same  vigor  that  Russia  publicizes  her 
Lies,  truth  will  win. 

The  demand  for  free  elections  is  one  that 
Russia  cannot  openly  refuse  and  yet  one 
which  she  knows  she  can  never  accept  and 
sUll  keep  the  people  of  these  captive  nations 
under  her  dictetorship.  Russia  well  knows 
that  If  freedom  of  choice  were  given  the  peo- 
ple of  these  nations  that  they  would  vote 
overwhelmingly  for  freedom.  The  demand 
that  Russia  allow  her  captive  peoples  the 
right  of  free  choice  wUl  put  her  on  the  de- 
fensive as  nothing  else  will. 

Let  us  lead  from  our  strength  to  Russia's 
weakness.  Our  greatest  strength.  the 
strength  that  has  made  America  what  it  is 
today,  is  the  recognition  of  the  freedom  and 
dignity  of  man.  It  is  the  recognition  of 
freedom  and  dignity  that  has  made  America 
so  strong  economically  that  our  problems  are 
those  of  surplus  while  the  Communists' 
problems  are  those  of  continuing  scarcities. 
Our  freedom  has  been  so  successful  that  we 
must  regulate  the  number  of  those  who 
would  come  to  America,  while  Russian  com- 
munism must  erect  walls  of  stone  and  barbed 
wire  backed  up  by  bayonets  to  keep  her  peo- 
ple within. 
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RUSSIAN    EMPIRE    ATTEIiCPTS   TO    CX>MBINX   MANT 
NATIONALZTTZS 

This  Russian  empire,  held  together  by 
force,  Is  the  last  conglomerate  empire,  com- 
posed of  peoples  with  no  racial,  geographic, 
or  linguistic  reasons  for  their  association. 
What  Russia  Is  really  attempting  to  do  Is  to 
teach  46  nationalities  who  speak  61  different 
languages  that  they  should  be  happy  chil- 
dren under  the  "one  mother,  great  Russia," 
and  accept  the  guidance  of  the  "elder 
brother."  the  Russians.  Millions  have  been 
murdered,  millions  starved  or  banished  to 
alien  areas;  millions  enslaved,  all  to  make 
subject  people  grateful  to  be  the  children 
of  "mother  Russia"  and  live  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  "elder  brother." 

Win  Russia  ever  change?  We  have  indi- 
cations that  the  Russian  people  are  chang- 
ing as  they  become  aware,  through  educa- 
tion and  contacts,  of  a  better  and  happier 
life  among  the  people  of  the  free  nations. 
But  the  rulers  of  the  Kremlin,  operating  an 
empire  to  satisfy  their  own  greed  and  lust  for 
power,  will  not  change  until  the  people,  both 
Russian  and  captive,  demand  a  government 
responsive  to  their  own  needs  Instead  of  one 
which  exists  for  the  gain  and  glory  of  the 
new  class,  the  commissars. 

The  so-called  Rostow  paper  is  a  study  by 
Walt  W.  Rostow.  Special  Deputy  Assistant  to 
the  President  on  Security  Affairs,  which 
reputedly  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
United  States  should  work  toward  the  re- 
moval of  tensions,  oppositions  and  troubles 
confronting  Khrushchev  with  the  captive 
peoples. 

Aside  from  those  with  a  line  directly  Into 
our  State  Department,  no  one  knows  exactly 
what  Is  Included  In  the  Rostow  paper.  I 
called  our  State  Department  and  asked  for  a 
copy  but  was  told  that  It  was  secret  and  was. 
In  effect,  for  dep>artmental  use  only.  While 
we  cannot  as  yet  learn  the  exact  content  of 
the  Rostow  paper,  from  a  study  of  his  philos- 
ophy and  from  his  other  writings,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  It  suggests  a  softer 
attitude  toward  Riusla. 

Win  the  Rostow  approach  succeed  In  bet- 
tering our  Interests  and  those  of  the  free- 
dom-loving peoples  of  the  world?  Such 
yielding  to  R\issla  In  the  past  has  not 
brought   better   conditions   or  economic   or 


political  gain  for  those  who  adopted  such  an 
approach. 

For  the  last  2  years  varlotis  Members  of 
Congress  have  been  attempting  to  establish 
a  Captive  Nations  Committee,  to  study,  docu- 
ment, and  publicize  the  continued  Russian 
subjection  of  peoples  of  the  captive  nations. 
Our  State  Department  has  strongly  opposed 
and  so  far  has  blocked  the  formation  of  such 
a  committee.  I  would  like  to  point  out  and 
pay  tribute  to  a  Congressman,  the  Honorable 
Edward  J.  Dekwinski,  from  this  city,  of 
Polish  descent,  who  has  been  the  most 
vigilant  fighter  for  the  formation  of  this 
Important  "Captive  Nations  Committee." 

Another  shameful  example  of  our  yield- 
ing to  Russia  was  the  action  taken  on  Decem- 
ber 20,  1962.  On  that  day  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  made  a  motion  to 
eliminate  the  reports  of  Sir  Leslie  Miinro  In 
the  future.  Russia  had  maneuvered  for 
more  than  3  years  to  eliminate  these  reports 
because  they  were  well-docvunented  reports 
of  the  continuing  Soviet  persecution  of  the 
Hungarian  people. 

The  U.N.  had  appointed  Sir  Leslie  Munro  of 
Australia  to  make  this  investigation.  Each 
year  he  had  presented  documented  Informa- 
tion that  proved  Hungary  Is  not  a  free  coun- 
try but  Is  controlled  by  the  Kremlin  through 
a  heavy  concentration  of  Russian  armed 
forces. 

These  reports  kept  before  the  people  of 
the  captive  nations  as  well  as  the  free  world 
the  fact  that,  despite  sweet  talk  and  prom- 
ises, Hungary  Is  still  a  Russian  police  state. 

A  somewhat  similar  line  of  thinking  Is 
shown  In  a  study  that  was  made  for  the 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agen- 
cy and  was  recently  filed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy In  the  second  annual  report  of  this 
agency  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
While  this  statement  has  not  been  an- 
nounced an  approved  policy.  Its  philosophy 
Is  startlin^ly  similar  to  a  line  of  thinking 
all  too  prevalent  in  the  State  Department 
today.     I  quote  from  that  report: 

"Whether  we  admit  It  to  ourselves  or  not, 
we  benefit  enormously  from  the  capability  of 
the  Soviet  police  system  to  keep  law  and 
order  over  200  million -odd  Russians  and  the 
many  additional  millions  In  the  satellite 
states.     The   breakup  of  the  Russian  Com- 


munist empire  today  would  doubtless  be  con- 
ducive to  freedom,  but  wo\ild  be  a  good  deal 
more  catastrophic  for  world  order  than 
was  the  breakup  of  the  Austro-Hungarlan 
Empire  In  1918." 

If  the  peoples  of  the  world  would  forsake 
their  liberty  to  give  absolute  obedience  to 
one  master,  then  we  might  have  world  order; 
but  we  certainly  would  be  slaves.  Is  that 
the  kind  of  world  that  we  want  today?  I 
know  that  It  Is  not  the  goal  that  I  want, 
and  I  know  It  Is  not  the  goal  of  the  Polish 
people. 

I  know  that  It  would  not  be  the  answer  of 
the  15.000  Polish  patriots  who  were  murdered 
by  the  Russians  at  Katyn.  I  know  that  It 
would  not  be  the  answer  given  by  the  un- 
told millions  who  have  died  to  achieve  and 
to  maintain  freedom  from  the  tyrants,  the 
"men  on  horseback."  through  the  centuries 

rRECOOM    MUST    BE    SATEGUAROED 

Freedom  is  the  most  priceless  heritage  of 
man  and  it  is  also  the  most  expensive.  In 
every  age  there  have  been  those  who  through 
force  of  arms  or  honeyed  promises  or  treach- 
ery would  take  away  the  freedom  of  man. 

You  from  Poland  know  from  centuries  of 
experience  that  the  Russian  Ck>vernment 
cannot  be  trusted.  You  know  that  the  com- 
missars of  today  are  following  the  same 
ruthless  greed  for  territory  and  power  that 
was  followed  by  the  tsars  of  the  Rurlk  and 
Romanoff  dynasties  for  centuries  before  them. 
The  Polish  pec^le  know  that  the  Kremlin 
respects  only  two  things — strength  and  de- 
termination. You  of  Polish  ancestry  need 
to  make  all  in  America  aware  of  the  tragic 
experiences  of  Poland  In  dealing  with  Rxissla. 

Unless  we  understand  and  face  up  to  the 
cold  war  challenge  of  this  reactionary,  im- 
perialistic power  of  Russia;  unless  we  expose 
in  detail  the  atrocities  toward  and  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  whole  family  of  captive  na- 
tions from  the  Danube  to  the  Pacific,  and 
even  Cuba;  unless  we  develop  a  strategy  to 
assist  all  the  captive  nations  on  the  principle 
of  mdlvisible  freedom,  we  will  not  only  have 
to  answer  the  question  "Who  will  be  next 
on  the  long  list  of  captive  nations?"  but  we 
also  will  have  to  prepare  more  than  ever  for 
the  increasing  possibility  of  a  hot  global  war. 

Yes,  the  challenge  ahead  of  us  is  great, 
but  the  goal  is  worth  the  price. 


SENATE 

Monday,  October  7,  1963 

(Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  October  3. 
1963) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  God.  who  in  former  times 
didst  lead  our  fathers  forth  into  this 
land,  grant  Thy  grace  to  us,  their  chil-- 
dren,  in  these  days  of  destiny  as  we  loir 
low  in  their  train. 

As  we  serve  the  present  age,  may  we 
prove  ourselves  a  people  mindful  of  Thy 
favor  and  eager  to  be  the  instruments  of 
Thy  will.  Bless  our  land  with  honorable 
industry,  sound  learning,  and  pure  reli- 
gion. Save  the  inner  life  of  the  Nation 
from  violence,  discord,  and  confusion, 
from  pride  and  arrogance,  and  from 
every  evil  way. 

Imbue  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  those 
who,  in  these  crucial  times,  have  been 


trusted  with  public  responsibilities  and 
authority.  For  the  preservation  of  lib- 
erty, for  the  defeat  of  all  tyranny,  for 
the  opportunity  still  to  be  free  souls,  for 
the  redemption  of  democracy  from  its 
flaws  and  failures,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in  all  the 
world,  we  lift  our  hearts  to  Thee,  O  God 
of  our  salvation,  as  in  the  Redeemer's 
name  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  one-half  minute  on  the  bill ; 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  October  3,  1963,  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  it  be  considered  as  read. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


REMOVAL  OF  CERTAIN  LIMITA- 
TIONS WITH  RESPECT  TO  WAR 
RISK  INSURANCE  UNDER  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  ACT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
order  of  Thursday,  last,  the  Senate  will 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bUl  (S.  927)  to  amend  UUe  12  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  in  order 
to  remove  certain  limitations  with  re- 
spect to  war  risk  insurance  issued  under 
the  provisions  of  such  title.  Under  the 
order,  the  debate  is  limited  and  the  time 
is  controlled. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  quorum  call  not  be  charged 
to  the  time  available  under  the  limita- 
tion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  MANSPTELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  under  the  bin  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Young  1. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 


MADAME  NHU  "TOO  BIO  FOR  HER 
BRITCHES" 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  visit  of  Madame  Nhu  to  the  United 
States  at  this  time  not  only  is  In  bad 
taste  but  also  Is  an  affront  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, specially  to  the  mothers,  fathers, 
wives,  and  children  of  the  fine  American 
soldiers  who  lost  their  lives  In  helping  to 
defend  South  Vietnam  from  Communist 
aggression  and  Infiltration,  and  to  the 
thousands  of  other  American  soldiers 
who  presently  are  engaged  In  that  task. 

The  Government  of  South  Vietnam, 
headed  by  Madame  Nhu's  brother-in- 
law,  persists  in  the  religious  persecution 
of  the  Buddhists,  who  comprise  four- 
fifths  of  the  population  of  that  small 
country,  and  the  desecration  of  their 
temples.  This  outrageous  oppression  has 
been  conducted  under  the  direction  of 
Madame  Nhu  and  her  hust)and.  with  the 
approval  of  her  brother-in-law.  Presi- 
dent Diem.  It  has  offended  the  con- 
science of  the  American  people.  After 
all,  our  Government  was  founded  by  men 
and  women  In  search  or  religious  free- 
dom. 

Today  we  learn  that  another  Buddhist 
priest  committed  siiiclde  by  flre  in  Sai- 
gon. The  outrageous,  horrifying,  ghastly 
persecution  of  Buddhists  is  reminiscent 
of  Nero's  Rome,  when  Christian  martyrs 
walked  hand  in  hand  Into  Roman 
arenas,  to  be  attacked  by  wild  beasts.  It 
is  evident,  from  all  reports,  that  Madame 
Nhu  is  viciously  antl- American ;  but  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  her  aversion  to 
things  American  does  not  extend  to  the 
U.S.  dollar.  Although  she  and  all  other 
members  of  the  ruling  clique  have  bene- 
fited throughout  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, and  since  then,  by  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid  from  our  covm- 
try.  they  have  manifested  ingratitude 
and  ill  will. 

On  numerous  occasions  this  surogant 
lady  has  spoken  disparagingly  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Americans.  On 
September  22,  in  an  interview  in  Rome. 
Italy,  she  stated: 

Certain  Junior  officials  in  the  American 
services  are  behaving  like  little  soldiers  of 
fortune.  They  cannot  understand  what  Is 
going  on  aroxmd  them.  By  their  irresponsi- 
ble behavior,  they  have  pushed  their  su- 
periors Into  following  a  confused  policy. 

On  September  26,  the  Associated  Press 
reported  her  as  saying: 

It  Is  normal  that  the  United  States,  with 
a  population  of  hundreds  of  millions,  and 
maybe  a  looser  control,  can  find  certain  ad- 
venturers and  saboteiirs  among  their  Junior 
offlcials  who  do  not  hesitate  to  betray  the 
ofncial  policy  of  their  Government. 

Of  coarse,  she  offered  no  proof  what- 
ever for  these  serious  accusations;  and 
the  reason  is  simple — there  is  none  to 
be  found. 

On  other  occasions,  she  has  publicly 
stated  that  our  President  does  not  un- 
derstand  the   real  situation   in   South 


Vietnam.  On  September  4,  Madame  Nhu 
told  newsmen  that  President  Kennedy  Is 
Incorrect  if  he  assumes  that  the  Diem 
government  has  lost  touch  with  the  peo- 
ple. She  said  she  did  not  want  to  be- 
lieve that  President  Kennedy  made  such 
a  statement  but  that  If  "President  Ken- 
nedy really  said  that,  it  is  very  serious 
because  it  shows  that  the  American  Gov- 
ernment is  absolutely  misinformed." 
On  September  11,  she  further  stated: 

We  consider  that  President  Kennedy  Is  a 
politician.  When  he  hears  a  lot  of  opinions 
spoken  in  a  certain  way,  he  always  tries  to 
appease  it  somehow.  Our  view  is  that  if 
that  opinion  is  misinformed,  the  solution  Is 
not  to  bow  to  It,  but  the  solution  should  be 
to  Inform. 

These  are  a  few  examples  of  her  vicious 
and  poisonous  anti-American  utterances, 
at  a  time  when  almost  15,000  American 
soldiers  and  additional  hundreds  of  ci- 
vilian officials  are  in  South  Vietnam,  to 
help  keep  that  country  from  falling  be- 
hind the  Bamboo  Curtain.  Sixty  Amer- 
ican officers  and  enlisted  men  have  been 
killed  in  South  Vietnam,  while  trying 
to  help  this  lady's  brother-in-law.  Pres- 
ident Diem,  repel  Communist  aggression 
and  infiltration  into  his  country.  One 
million  five  hundred  thousands  dollars 
of  American  taxpayers'  money  is  being 
spent  there  every  day  in  economic  and 
military  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  this  haughty  woman 
brings  to  mind  a  poem  by  William  Wat- 
son, with  which  I  am  famihar,  and  which 
is  most  apropos  to  her.  It  is  entitled 
"The  Woman  With  the  Serpent's 
Tongue,"  and  was  written  about  another 
lady  whose  husband  occupied  a  position 
of  power. 

It  reads  as  follows: 

She  is  not  old,  she  is  not  young, 

The  woman  with  the  serpent's  tongue. 

The  haggard  cheek,  the  hungering  eye. 

The  poisoned  words  that  wUdly  fly. 

The  famished  face,  the  fevered  hand — 

Who  slights  the  worthiest  In  the  land. 

Sneers  at  the  Just,  condemns  the  brave, 

And  blackens  goodness   in  Its  grave. 

In  truthful  numbers  be  she  sung. 

The   woman   with   the   serpent's  tongue; 

Ambitious  from  her  natal  ho\ir. 

And  scheming  all  her  life  for  power; 

With  little  left  of  seemly  pride: 

With  venomed  fangs  she  cannot  hide; 

Burnt  up  within  by  that  strange  sotil 

She  cannot  shake  or  yet  control: 

Malignant-lipped,  unkind,  unsweet; 

Past  all  example  indiscreet; 

Hectic,  and  always  overstrung — 

The  woman  with  the  serpent's  tongue. 

To  think  that  such  as  she  can  mar 

Names  that  among  the  noblest  are. 

That  hands  like  hers  can  touch  the  strings 

That  move  who  knows  what  men  and  things? 

That  on  her  will  their  fates  have  hung. 

The  woman  with  the  serpent's  tongue. 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  to  me  that 
Madame  Nhu  is  "too  big  for  her 
britches,"  as  we  say  in  Ohio.  Now  she 
inflicts  herself  in  our  midst.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  too  late  for  our  officials  to 
bar  her  entry.  However,  it  is  not  too 
late  to  cancel  her  visa  and  to  urgently 
request  her  brother-in-law.  President 
Diem,  to  recall  her  to  South  Vietnam. 
Her  country's  loss  will  be  this  Nation's 
gain.  President  Diem  should  be  in- 
formed by  appropriate  officials  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  our  Government  that 
she  is  persona  non  grata.    This  lady  has 


been  traveling  around  the  world  on  an 
expense  account  provided  by  Amer>can 
taxpayers.  ' —    / 

Let  us  bring  her  vaudeville  tour  to  an 
end;  and.  hereafter,  when  she  is  pic- 
tured spending  money  in  Paris  on  ex- 
pensive wardrobes,  let  us  hope  it  will  not 
be  with  any  more  of  our  taxpayers' 
money. 

Her  visa  should  be  canceled,  and  she 
should  be  compelled  to  leave  the  country. 
Let  her  slander  us  from  her  native  land 
or  any  other  country,  but  not  on  our  own 
soil. 

Under  President  Eisenhower,  and  to 
date  under  President  Kennedy,  most 
Americans  have  favored  aid  to  this  small 
nation  which  is  struggling  against  Com- 
munist subversion.  It  is  important  to 
aid  governments  in  southeast  Asia  which 
are  struggling  to  uphold  their  independ- 
ence against  the  spread  of  communism. 
However,  there  is  a  limit  to  our  tolera- 
tion. South  Vietnam  might  be  lost  to 
communism  if  we  withdraw;  but  it  is 
also  true  that  it  may  be  lost  to  commu- 
nism while  we  remain,  if  the  regime  con- 
tinues its  atrocious  policies  and  is  Incapa- 
ble of  mobilizing  the  country  in  its  be- 
half. 

Therefore,  along  with  22  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  have  sponsored  a  Senate  reso- 
lution calling  for  an  immediate  end  to 
military  and  economic  assistance  to 
South  Vietnam,  unless  its  Government — 
Madame  Nhu  and  her  family — abandons 
its  policies  of  repression  against  its  own 
people,  and  makes  a  determined  and  ef- 
fective effort  to  regain  their  support. 

Mr.  President.  If  Mtulame  Nhu  has  any 
intention  of  helping  to  bring  about  such 
reforms  and  of  truly  helping  her  country, 
rather  than  herself,  she  should  be  at 
home,  working  toward  that  end.  I  urge 
that  officials  of  our  State  Department  ar- 
range for  her  speedy  departure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  5  minutes  on  the 
bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  Is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 


MARITIME  LABOR  DISPUTE 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
dispute  between  two  labor  unions  which 
has  caused  the  beaching  of  the  ship 
America  still  goes  on.  The  America  has 
twice  been  prevented  from  leaving  Its 
port.  As  I  have  previously  mentioned, 
on  the  first  occasion  956  passengers  were 
on  board  waiting  for  that  ship  to  set  sail 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Two  unions  were 
fighting  and  arguing.  The  cause  for  the 
argument  which  was  given  was  that  there 
was  a  segregationist  employee  of  one  of 
the  unions  working  on  the  ship.  That 
was  a  mere  pretense.  The  fact  is  that 
a  fight  between  two  unions  was  In  prog- 
ress, and  those  two  unions — one  especial- 
ly— without  regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
owner  of  the  ship  and  the  privileges  and 
rights  of  the  passengers,  decided  that 
that  ship  would  not  leave  port.  The  pas- 
sengers were  waiting  for  the  ship  to  set 
sail.  They  finally  were  informed  over  the 
loudspeaker  that  the  ship  would  be 
beached,  that  It  would  not  leave  port,  and 
that  they  had  to  disembark. 
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The  second  sailing,  which  was  sched- 
uled last  week,  was  also  stopr>ed. 

Now  a  third  sailing,  which  Is  in  process, 
has  been  declared  to  be  stopped. 

If  that  were  the  abuse  alone  It  would 
be  bad.  But  these  same  unions  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  beaching  of  the  $90 
million  nuclear-propelled  ship  Savannah. 
built  by  the  taxpayers  of  America. 

The  Savannah  is  a  part  of  our  country, 
so  far  as  nuclear-propelled  vessels  carry- 
ing passengers  and  cargoes  are  con- 
cerned. Because  of  the  demands  of  one 
segment  of  the  union,  which  could  not 
be  met  without  abominable  flouting  of 
obligations,  the  Savannah  was  beached. 
That  dispute  started  3  months  ago  at 
least.   It  is  stiU  in  progress. 

The  U.S.  Government  and  the  tax- 
payers anticipated  that  the  Savannah. 
massive  in  size  and  beautiful  in  appear- 
ance, would  make  visits  to  various  ports 
of  foreign  nations.  There,  in  a  measure, 
we  would  exhibit  the  achievement  of  our 
country — $90  million  of  taxpayers' 
money  was  invested  in  that  leviathan  of 
the  seas.  But  the  Savannah  lies  in  port, 
"dead  as  a  doornail."  unable  to  leave  be- 
cause the  maritime  unions  have  a  power 
far  greater  than  the  United  States  in  de- 
termining what  shall  be  done  by  Amer- 
ican citizens.  American  business  and 
American  taxpayers.  To  me,  it  is  in- 
comprehensible that  two  labor  unions 
are  able  to  paralyze  our  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  mentioned  the 
Savannah.  I  have  mentioned  the  Amer- 
ica. I  now  wish  to  mention  the  35-day 
strike  imposed  upon  the  ships  carrying 
the  U.S.  flag  on  the  east  coast  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Every  American  ship 
carrying  our  flag  was  Immoble  in  port 
for  35  days.  Industry  in  the  interior 
States  and  on  the  coast  was  paralyzed. 
No  one  was  able  to  do  anything  at>out  it. 

An  80-day  moratorium  was  called  by 
the  President.  In  those  80  days  nothing 
was  achieved.  Then  the  strike  went  on 
for  35  days.  Finally,  alleged  negotiators 
or  mediators  were  appointed  who  acted 
as  arbitrators  for  the  unions. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  majority  leader  If  I  may  have  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  3  addi- 
tional minutes  imder  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  Is  recognized  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  unions  succeeded 
quite  well  in  gaining  their  objectives.  I 
point  out  that  in  the  past  6  months  there 
was  the  35- day  paralysis  of  the  sailing 
of  all  ships  from  the  east  coast  and  the 
gulf  coast;  the  stoppage  of  the  sailing  of 
the  Savannah;  and  the  stoppage  of  the 
sailing  of  the  America. 

But  that  still  is  not  the  end.  In  every 
Interior  port  on  our  Great  Lakes  assaults 
are  being  made  upon  employees,  and 
sabotage  is  indulged  in.  Yet  the  Gov- 
ernment is  not  able  to  do  a  thing  about  it. 

I  think  it  is  wrong.  It  is  a  shame.  It 
is  a  confession  of  Impotency  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  and  the  American 
people. 


I  contemplate  Introducing  a  biU  to- 
morrow. I  had  hoped  to  have  it  ready 
several  days  ago,  but  I  did  not  get  It 
drafted.  I  hope  that  the  bill  will  cure 
the  situation.  I  call  upon  Senators,  espe- 
cially those  who  represent  StateS  in  the 
coastal  regions,  to  awaken  to  the  threat 
I  have  mentioned  and  begin  to  try  to 
devise  some  method  which  would  make 
the  Government  supreme  and  enable  the 
American  public,  which  must  pay  the 
tax  bill,  to  be  recognized  In  their  dignity 
and  their  just  position  in  this  dispute. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield?        -\ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I\ 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  on  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 


ALLEGED    HIDDEN    MICROPHONE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  yesterday's  Washington 
Post  there  appeared  a  certain  article.  I 
should  like  to  read  two  paragraphs  from 
that  article: 

Williams  began  his  Informal  one-man  in- 
quiry last  week  by  calUng  into  his  oflOce  at 
least  three  persons  who  allegedly  have  had 
close  cooamerclal  dealings  with  Baker  re- 
cently. 

The  Interviews,  it  was  learned,  lasted  from 
a  half  hour  to  an  hour  and  the  Senator  had 
a  secretary  taking  notes  In  an  adjoining  room 
equipped  with  a  direct  microphone  arrange- 
ment Into  his  office. 

I  quote  again  the  last  part  of  that 
statement: 

The  Senator  had  a  secretary  taking  notes 
in  an  adjoining  room  with  a  direct  micro- 
phone arrangement  into  his  office. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  basis  for 
that  statement.  The  reporter  who  wrote 
It  did  not  talk  with  me  or  with  anyone 
in  my  office  that  I  Itnow  of.  I  know  he 
did  not  talk  with  me.  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  for  17  years,  and 
there  has  never  been  a  hidden  micro- 
phone in  my  office  and  never  will  be  as 
long  as  I  am  in  the  Senate.  Anyone  who 
has  ever  visited  my  office  and  wished  to 
discuss  any  matter  has  discussed  It  with 
me  in  strict  confidence,  as  Intended,  and 
if  I  wanted  any  notes  taken,  a  secretary 
would  be  called  Into  the  office  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  visitor,  and  he  would  be 
sitting  in  the  secretary's  presence. 

I  do  not  know  why  this  story  was  put 
into  the  newspaper  m  that  manner — 
whether  it  was  merely  an  irresponsible 
piece  of  reporting  or  whether  It  was  to 
frighten  away  somebody  who  might 
wish  to  come  to  my  office  and  talk  over 
some  matter.  I  wish  to  make  sure  it 
does  not  serve  its  purpose.  I  emphati- 
cally deny  that  there  is  any  truth  what- 
soever to  It.  Furthermore,  the  reporter 
who  wrote  it  knows  it  is  imtrue. 

I  regret  that  such  a  report  was  ever 
made,  however,  since  it  has  been  made 
I  want  to  set  the  record  straight. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
which  is  imder  the  control  of  the  ma- 


jority leader  be  under  the  control  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bilL 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.   GRUENING.     Mr.   President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnttson]  has 
control  of  the  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.'  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  sdeld? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  such  time 
as  the  Senator  wishes. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Five  minutes  will  be 
sufficient. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 


SENATE  SHOULD  PASS  SENATE  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  23  TO 
MONITOR  THE  CIA 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thvirsday  I  addressed  the  Senate,  urging 
that  It  was  time  for  Congress  to  monitor 
the  CIA.  While  It  Is  supposed  to  be  a 
factfinding  Agency,  in  which  role  it  has 
been  notably  unsuccessful,  as  in  Cuba 
and  now  in  Honduras,  it  has  been  more 
than  evident,  from  the  information  that 
trickles  through,  that  It  is  far  more  than 
that.  It  is  also  an  undercover  cloak  and 
dagger  organization,  making  its  own 
policies,  following  Its  own  bent,  sub- 
ject to  no  control  by  the  Congress,  a  re- 
spect in  which  It  is  unique.  That 
luilqueness  Is  xmdesirable  in  our  democ- 
racy. 

As  I  pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  a  year  ago  last  January,  when  I 
was  in  Central  America  on  a  mission  for 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  inspecting 
the  Inter-American  Highway,  the  head 
of  the  U5.  mission  in  one  of  the  Central 
American  countries  told  me  that  the  CIA 
was  active  there,  that  it  had  a  lot  of 
money  to  spend,  that  it  was  promoting 
candidacies  of  individuals  which  were  not 
In  accord  with  the  instructions  and 
policies  which  our  mission  was  receiving 
from  the  State  Department. 

It  has  been  more  than  evident  In  Viet- 
nam that  the  CIA  there  has  been  in  con- 
flict with  the  p>olicies  of  the  State 
Department  and  the  efforts  of  our  new 
Ambassador,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

It  is  high  time  we  sought  to  prevent 
such  intragovernmental  conflict  I  re- 
ferred in  my  remarks  to  the  pertinent 
criticism  of  that  situation  voiced  In  the 
Senate  on  September  20  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]. 

My  proposal  would  slightly  amend  con- 
current resolution  23  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  that  a  watchdog  com- 
mittee over  the  CIA.  consisting  of  both 
House  and  Senate  Members,  and  com- 
posed of  three  each  from  the  Foreign 
Relations.  Armed  Services,  and  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  well  as  from  corresponding  com- 
mittees of  the  House,  be  enacted. 
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I  note  with  interest  that  the  New  Ytork 
Times  yesterday,  October  6,  editorially 
endorsed  such  a  policy.  In  an  editorial 
entitled  "State  Within  a  State?"  it  sfeys 
that  the  CIA  'has  gone  too  long  without 
adequate  congressional  responsibility" 
and  it  urges  "that  a  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Intelligence  should  be 
established  to  monitor  our  intelligence 
services,  to  safeguard  their  security  £|nd 
to  reduce  the  dangers  secret  espionage 
and  covert  operations  present  to  a  ffee 
society." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Times  editorial,  "State  Within  a  Stat*?" 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows:  j 

State  Within  a  State?  | 

It  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  a  state 
within  a  state?  | 

President  Kennedy's  recall  of  the  head!  of 
CIA  operations  in  South  Vietnam,  coming 
after  persistent  reports  of  discord  between 
him  and  Ambassador  Lodge,  appears  to  pro- 
vide substantive  corroboration  to  the  lotg- 
volced  charges  that  our  intelligence  organi- 
zation too  often  tends  to  "make"  policy! 

The  CIA  is  a  large  and.  on  the  whole,  will- 
organized  intelligence  apparatus,  which 
knows  and  employs  all  the  tricks  of  the  tra»de. 
But  it  not  only  gathers  Intelligence;  It  oper- 
ates saboteurs,  guerrillas,  and  other  para- 
military forces.  And  Its  operations — par- 
ticularly if  they  are  not  carefully  programled, 
controlled,  and  directed — tend  wllly-niny]  to 
Influence  policy.  If  not  to  make  It. 

The  Agency  has  many  extremely  able  men. 
But  it  operates  behind  the  cloak  of  anonytn- 
Ity  and  secrecy — and  secrecy  adds  to  power. 
When  the  same  organization  collects  In- 
telligence and  evaluates  it,  and,  at  the  satne 
time,  conducts  clandestine  operations — ajnd 
when  that  organization  is  as  powerful  andj  as 
well  financed  as  the  CIA — there  is  an  in- 
evitable tendency  for  some  of  Its  personjiel 
to  assume  the  functions  of  king-makers.     I 

Communist  Imperialism  and  the  exigencies 
of  the  nuclear  age  have  brought  us  eons 
away — whether  we  like  it  or  not — from  %he 
era  of  1929.  when  Secretary  of  Stote  Stinupn 
closed  the  Nation's  only  code-breaking 
organization  with  the  remark  that  "gentle- 
men do  not  read  each  other's  mall."  To^y 
we  must  read  the  other  fellow's  mall  if  jure 
want  to  survive.  | 

But  the  CIA,  like  the  FBI.  has  gone  lioo 
long  without  adequate  congressional  *c- 
co\intablllty.  A  Joint  Congressional  Co<n- 
mlttee  on  Intelligence,  so  long  urged  but  so 
often  frustrated  by  congressional  pride  of 
place  and  petty  jealousies,  should  be  estab- 
lished to  monitor  our  Intelligence  servicesjto 
safeguard  their  security  and  to  reduce  the 
dangers  secret  espionage  and  covert  opera- 
tions present  to  a  free  society. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  ] 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  wiih 
pleasure.  [ 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  join  the  Senator  frota 
Alaska  in  the  comments  he  is  makiijg 
critical  of  the  CIA.  I  particularly  con|i- 
mend  the  New  York  Times  for  the  pen|B- 
trating  editorial  which  the  Senator  h^ 
placed  in  the  Record. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alaska  knows,|  I 
also  have  been  disturbed  for  a  long  tinfie 
about  the  unchecked  powers  of  the  ClA. 
I  have  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
many  times — and  I  repeat  today — thtit 
it  is  not  safe  in  a  democracy  to  have  amy 
segment  of  government  exercising  un- 
checked powers.    When  I  speak  of  uji- 


checked  powers,  I  mean  powers  un- 
checked by  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government,  because  we  caimot  operate 
this  system  of  government  in  keeping 
with  its  constitutional  intent  and  purpose 
If  we  take  away  from  the  Legislature  the 
power  to  check  any  segment  of  the 
Government. 

I  am  disturbed  by  what  I  hear  from 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, to  the  effect  that  after  all.  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  some  sort  of 
check  on  the  CIA.  There  are  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  who 
tell  me  that  is  not  a  check  of  any 
substance. 

I  repeat:  The  Congress  is  ducking  its 
responsibilities  in  respect  to  the  CIA. 
The  Congress  owes  to  the  American  peo- 
ple the  placing  of  a  clear  legislative 
check  on  the  CIA.  The  only  way  we  can 
check  it  is  to  set  up  a  congressional 
watchdog  committee  with  authority  and 
power  to  require  frpm  the  CIA  every  bit 
of  intelligence  information  the  Congress 
thinks  it  ought  to  have  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  operation  of  this  system  of  gov- 
ernment by  checks  and  balances,  because 
the  alternative  is  the  development  of  a 
creeping  police  state  within  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  That  is  de- 
veloping. One  cannot  explain  on  gov- 
ernmental theory  the  unchecked  power 
of  the  CIA  except  on  the  basis  of  the 
fact — and  it  is  an  ugly  fact — that  there 
is  a  creeping  police  state  power  develop- 
ing within  this  democracy.  It  is  a  cancer 
which  must  be  removed.  The  only  way 
we  can  remove  it  is  for  the  Congress  to 
assume  its  clear  constitutional  duties  as 
well  as  powers  in  respect  to  the  CIA. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  my  friend  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon.  The  CIA,  operating  in 
secret,  as  the  Senator  properly  says,  per- 
forming wholly  contrary  to  our  American 
traditions  and  our  professions,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  fact-finding  Agency.  It 
has  been  notably  unsuccessful  as  a  fact- 
finding Agency.  It  was  wrong  on  Cuba. 
It  misled  us  grieviously  with  the  result 
that  Cuba  has  Castro  and  his  Commu- 
nist tyranny.  It  certainly  contributed 
to  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fisisco.  It  was  appar- 
ently wrong  on  Honduras.  Only  24 
hours  before  the  revolt  the  State  De- 
partment let  it  be  known — and  presimi- 
ably  the  State  Department  had  access  to 
the  CIA's  Information — that  no  revolt 
was  coming.    Yet  it  "popped." 

In  addition  to  that,  we  know  the  CIA 
is  far  more  than  a  fact-finding  Agency. 
An  article  in  the  New  Republic,  a  re- 
sponsible publication,  about  a  year  ago, 
stated  flatly  that  the  CIA  was  responsi- 
ble for  an  assassination  in  a  Caribbean 
country. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  5  min- 
utes for  which  the  Senator  was  recog- 
nized have  expired. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  take  only  1  minute  more. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  the  Senate  oper- 
ating under  controlled  time? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  is.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mag- 
NT7SON]  yielded  such  time  as  he  wished 


to  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  within  his 
time  limitation. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  shall  need  only  1 
minute  more. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  charge 
was  true.  The  mere  fact  that  a  respon- 
sible publication  could  make  the  charge 
that  the  CIA  was  responsible  for  the  as- 
sassination of  a  political  leader  ir  a  Car- 
ibbean republic  should  have  been  enough 
to  bring  about  a  congressional  investi- 
gation and  the  kind  of  action  I  urge, 
which  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SbcathersI  has  proposed,  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  so 
heartily  and  correctly  endorses. 
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COMMITTEE       MEETING       DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield  me 
a  minute? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  is  recognized  for  1  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Reorganization  and  International 
Organizations  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment OE>erations  may  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BCEATING.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  under  my  control  on 
the  bill? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  has  25  minutes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  if  It  is 
inconvenient  for  the  Senator  to  yield,  I 
am  authorized  to  use  time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Why  not  use  5  min- 
utes of  the  time  under  the  control  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  yields  himself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  Is  there? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  has  25  minutes.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  yields  himself  5 
minutes.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  thank  the  Chair. 


RADIO  ASTRONOMY  SERVICE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  completed  action  in  a  rule- 
making proceeding  of  widespread  public 
interest  involving  the  future  of  the  radio 
astronomy  service.  Its  decision.  I  am 
heartened  to  rer>ort,  was  that  channel 
37,  an  optimum  radio  astronomy  fre- 
quency, would  be  retained  in  the  fre- 
quency allocation  but  would  not  be  li- 
censed for  commercial  purposes  for  a 
period  of  10  years,  that  is.  until  at  least 
January  1,  1974. 


Mr.  President,  radio  astronomy  re- 
search is  a  vital  part  of  our  national 
scientific  effort  to  uncover  some  of  the 
dark  secrets  of  outer  space,  with  great 
present  and  potential  practical  value  for 
the  U.S.  space  program.  Around  the 
country,  indeed  around  the  world,  both 
publicly  and  privately  supported  radio 
astronomy  facilities  have  an  intense 
stake  in  an  exclusive  frequency  which 
will  be  protected  on  a  longnm  basis 
from  any  and  all  manmade  interfer- 
ence. Any  erosion  of  the  protection  af- 
forded such  a  frequency  as  channel  37 
would  be  extremely  detrimental  to  the 
future  progress  of  radio  astronomy  and 
wsusteful  of  the  sizable  investment  in 
facilities  which  has  so  far  been  made; 
and  it  may  well  be  that  the  10-year 
protection  just  ordered  by  the  FCC  will 
not  prove  to  be  a  sufficient  guaranty  of 
protection  for  the  long-range  needs  of 
the  program. 

Nevertheless,  the  FCC  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  recognition  of  the  broad 
public  interest  inherent  in  the  radio 
astronomy  service.  I  know  that  the  in- 
stitutions and  companies  in  New  York 
State  which  now  maintain  radio  astron- 
omy facilities  or  which  are  planning  to 
install  them  in  the  future  together  with 
the  thousands  employed  by  them — to 
mention  only  several.  Cornell  University, 
the  Hayden  Planetarium,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.— will  welcome  the  FCC 
decision  of  last  week. 

It  is  my  intention,  however,  to  seek 
out  scientific  opinion  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  action  that  was  taken 
stopped  short  of  fulfilling  the  permanent 
objectives  of  the  program,  and  I  will 
certainly  want  to  make  sure,  if  further 
protection  should  be  necessary,  that  it 
will  be  afforded  at  the  proper  time. 


KINGS   COUNTY    COUNCIL   OF   THE 
JEWISH  WAR  VETERANS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  the  Kings  County  Coimcil  of  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  are  hosts  to  hospi- 
talized veterans  at  Yankee  Stadium. 
For  a  day,  the  council  provides  activi- 
ties and  amusements  for  th.ise  veter- 
ans— many  of  whom  rarely  see  the  out- 
side of  hospital  walls. 

Mr.  President,  the  Kings  County  Coun- 
cil of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans — in  fact, 
all  Americans— have  not  forgotten  their 
obligation  to  their  war  veterans — men 
who  have  given  so  much  in  the  name  of 
America  and  freedom.  Because  of  my 
admiration  for  the  activities  of  the  Jew- 
ish War  Veterans  of  America.  I  have 
introduced  legislation  in  this  Congress 
which  would  incorporate  this  group.  If 
enacted,  this  legislation  would  grant  Fed- 
eral recognition  to  this  organization.  It 
is  my  hope  that  my  bill  will  be  favor- 
ably acted  upon  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  salute  the  Kings 
County  Council  of  the  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans for  brightening  the  day  for  many 
of  our  hospitalized  veterans.  Their  un- 
selfish gesture  deserves  the  gratitude 
of  the  entire  Nation.  « 


SITUATION  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
Mr.  KEATING.    Mr.  President.  In  an 
unprecedented   move.   South   Vietnam's 


Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Tran 
Van  Chuong.  resigned  his  post  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  policies  of  President  Ngo 
Dinh  Diem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include  in 
the  Record  an  Interesting  interview  by 
Jock  Laurence  with  Ambassador  Chuong 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Washington  World. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Vietnam's  Resigned  U.S.  Ambassador  Hopes 

roR  Moral  Revtval  To  End  Crisis 

(By  Jock  Laiu-ence) 

In  distant  Saigon,  where  the  dictators  of 
Vietnam  seem  to  treat  the  population,  even 
the  freedom  of  that  nation,  as  hostages  in 
their  showdown  with  the  United  States  over 
the  regime's  brutal  suppression  of  Buddhist 
critics,  strongman  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu  shrewdly 
gave  orders  to  pull  In  the  claws  of  his  tiger- 
ish special  forces  and  release  the  lesser  of  im- 
prisoned demonstrators. 

At  that  approximate  moment  In  Washing- 
ton. Tran  Van  Chuong,  President  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem's  former  envoy  to  the  United  States 
and  father  of  Vietnam's  beautiful  but  acld- 
tongued  "first  lady,"  Madam  Nhu,  touched 
my  notes  with  a  tiny  finger  and  added :  "The 
dictators  of  Vietnam  may  be  well-inten- 
tioned—at least  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem 
may  be — but  they  have  the  minds  of  medie- 
val inquisitors." 

(Editor's  Note.— There  are  reports  the 
Vietnam  Government  Is  transferring  gold  out 
of  the  embattled  country. ) 

That  appraisal  of  the  Ngo  family  by  the 
author  of  a  thundering  resignation  message 
that  rocked  the  palace  foundation  at  Saigon 
August  23  succinctly  describes  the  dilemma 
the  US.  Government  cautiously  seeks  to  re- 
solve. And  the  diminutive  speaker  may  be 
the  persona  grata  the  administration  is 
searching  for  to  weld  together  the  many  ele- 
ments of  the  opposition  should  Diem  and 
his  brother  bring  the  palace  walls  down 
upon  themselves. 

In  an  Interview  at  a  small  house  in  Chevy 
Chase,  Md.,  where  he  Is  going  to  live. 
Chuong  listed  the  errors  of  the  regime  and 
gently  stressed  the  alternatives,  firmly  re- 
moving himself  from  a  starring  role ;  "I  have 
never  been  a  candidate  for  power." 

alternatives   stifled 

"The  inefficiency  of  the  present  regime  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  most  freedom-loving 
Vietnamese  have  been  forced  Into  exile,  or 
have  been  silehced  or  reduced  to  Impotence 
In  Vietnam,"  he  said.  "The  alternatives  are 
there,  but  they  cannot  reveal  themselves  in  a 
country  where  there  is  no  freedom  of  ex- 
pression." 

Chuong's  resignation  was  not  an  abrupt 
decision.  The  raiding  of  the  pagodas  and 
the  atrocities  against  the  bronces — priests — 
and  n\ins  were  final  straws. 

On  the  subject  of  his  possible  return  to 
Vietnam:  "I  would  be  put  In  a  gold  cage, 
maintained  comforUbly,  but  isolated.  .  If  I 
go  back,  I  cannot  believe  that  I  would  be 
harmed,  but  I  would  be  cut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  I  will  be  more  useful  here. 
I  am  going  to  choose  freedom  and  stay  In 
the  United  States.  The  people  of  Vietnam 
would  not  understand  It  I  did  otherwise. 

revolt  a  moral  issue 
"I  am  absolutely  sure,"  he  told  me,  "that 
unless  this  regime  absolutely  changes,  there 
Is  no  possibility  of  victory  over  the  Com- 
munists at  all.  The  recent  events  in  Saigon 
are  a  revolt  of  the  national  conscience  of  the 
Vietnamese  against  injustice  and  unfairness. 
This  is  much  more  a  moral  issue  than  a  re- 
ligious Issue.  And  we  have  to  count  with 
these  moral,  spiritual  forces.  You  do  not 
realise  the  strength  of  them.     They  alone 


can  cause  a  chain  of  reaction  that  woiiUl 
paralyze  the  Government." 

It  Is  this  grave  consequence  that  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  would  prefer  postponed. 
If  It  is  Inevitable.  And  there  is  no  real 
thought  of  sxispendlng  funds,  except  as  a 
last  resort. 

If  the  United  States  did  take  the  ex- 
treme measure  of  abruptly  cutting  off  all  aid 
it  coiild  bring  down  everything  In  Vietnam. 
Should  Diem  and  his  brother  be  swept  from 
power,  the  United  States  would  probably  sup- 
port whomever  came  out  of  it.  Right  now 
the  policy  is  to  support  Diem  personally,  but 
not  his  policies. 

U3.   nOXUENCE  POTKMT 

When  we  discussed  the  leverage  of  foreign 
aid,  a  twinkle  came  to  Chuong's  eyes  for 
the  first  time;  "I  should  not  suggest  an 
abrupt  cutoff  of  aid,  because  it  would  mean 
the  loss  of  Vietnam  to  the  Communists,  but 
I  imagine  that  when  someone  gives  another 
something  like  a  million  dollars  a  day.  the 
donor  always  has  a  way  of  having  some  in- 
fiuence  on  him." 

Ttils  is  Chuong's  analysis  of  the  crisis: 

"The  situation  seems  very  difficult.  Indeed 

almost  insoluble,  because  the  present  dicta- 
tors have  direct  control  of  all  material  forces 
In  Vietnam:  The  police  and  the  special  forces 
that  have  been  used  to  raid  the  pagodas 
and  to  round  up  the  bronzes  and  students, 
and  most  units  of  the  army. 

"A  similar  situation  prevailed  In  Vietnam 
in  1956  when  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  bad 
against  him  all  the  material  forces  and  be- 
hind him  only  the  moral  support  of  the 
Vietnamese  people — because  he  represented 
at  that  time  all  that  the  Vietnamese  craved. 
That  was,  real  national  Independence. 

It's  conceivable,  therefore,  that  similar 
moral  forces  eventually  may  triumph  over 
the  police  and  special  forces  of  the  present 
regime." 

Chuong's  personal  aspirations  are  to  travel 
leisurely  about  the  United  States,  he  says, 
and  see  the  country  he  loves.  But  what 
about  his  first  love — Vietnam?  He  speaks 
with  pained  voice  of  his  86-year-old  mother 
living  In  Vietnam,  declines  now  to  discuss 
his  daughter,  Madam  Nhu;  proudly  cherishes 
his  long  career  before  coming  to  Washington 
as  ambassador,  a  respected  attorney,  and 
a  Jurist  with  service  on  the  Pranco-Vlet- 
namese  equivalent  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

He  never  has  belonged  to  a  political  party 

and  certainly  not  Diem's. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson]  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 


INDEBTEDNESS  OF  FOREIGN  GOV- 
ERNMENTS  TO   UNITED   STATES 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
morning  newspapers  quote  the  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as 
favoring  the  exchange  of  American 
wheat  for  Russian  gold  on  the  groimd 
that  Russian  gold  will  help  our  balance 
of  payments.  By  the  same  token,  the 
payment  of  Russian  gold  on  the  debt  that 
Russia  has  owed  us  since  the  end  of 
World  War  I  would  help  our  balance  of 
payments  even  more  because  that  debt, 
plus  accrued  interest,  now  amounts  to 
$621,420,405.56. 

When  our  foreign  aid  program  was 
first  started  in  1947  our  foreign  trade 
shiboleth  was  "close  the  dollar  gap." 
We  not  only  closed  that  gap  but.  through 
an  unprecedented  program  of  dollar 
gifts,  dollar  loans,  the  maintenance  of 
military  establishments  in  52  foreign  na- 
tions, a  $500  free  import  allowance  for 
tourists      plus      business      investments 
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abroad,  we  so  overdosed  it  that  now  ine 
of  our  most  serious  financial  probleme  Is 
how  to  meet  the  demand  upon  our  di- 
minished gold  supply  by  foreign  dollar 
holdings.  Those  holdings  now  total  $25.5 
billion;  and  above  the  $12.2  billlonl  of 
gold  required  to  back  our  own  currency, 
we  have  less  than  $3.5  billion  with  which 
to  meet  potential  demand  of  the  foreign 
holders  of  $25.5  billion. 

Quite  naturally,  therefore,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  TreasiuT  Is  concerned  by  the 
fact  that  in  a  little  more  than  10  yetirs 
the  foreign  situation  has  turned  from  a 
dollar  shortage  to  a  deficit  in  balance  of 
payments  for  us  that  aggregates  $26  bil- 
lion and  now  constitutes  a  grave  threat 
to  the  soundness  of  the  dollar  both  here 
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and  abroad.  Under  those  circumstances, 
instead  of  advocating  the  sale  of  wheat 
to  Russia  and  Russia's  satellites  at  a 
price  below  what  it  would  be  sold  to  an 
American  citizen  and  would  be  used  to 
strengthen  the  economy  of  Communist 
leaders  still  bent  upon  the  destruction  of 
the  free  world,  why  is  it  that  our  State 
Department  finds  it  so  much  more 
pleasant  to  give  money  away,  asking  this 
year,  for  instance,  that  we  increase  our 
gifts  and  loans  by  a  billion  dollars  over 
the  current  all  time  high  of  the  last  fis- 
cal year,  than  to  ask  foreign  nations  to 
pay  the  debts  that  are  now  due  and  un- 
paid? The  statement  of  those  debts, 
with  interest  due  and  unpaid  as  of  July 
30.  1963.  amounted  to  over  $13  billion. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  In  the  Record  at  this  point 
part  I  of  the  statement  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  on  the  indebtedness  of 
foreign  governments  to  the  United  States 
arising  from  World  War  I.  That  state- 
ment shows  a  total,  including  unmatured 
debts  of  $20,045,657,134.07.  It  wUl  be 
noted  that  that  amount  is  exclusive  of 
the  unsettled  lend-lease  items  of  World 
War  n,  under  which  Russia  owes  us  a 
very  large  sum  and  it  excludes  the  bil- 
lions that  we  have  loaned  in  recent  years 
under  our  foreign  aid  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


*ART  I.  Indebtedness  of  Fobeion  Governments 
IndehUdneu,  of  foreign  go^^emmenU  to  \he    UniUd  State*  arising  from   World   War  I,   and  payments  thereon  as  of  June  SO,   1968 


Armenia 

Aostria* 

Belgium „. 

Cuba 

Czech  oslovak  la. 

Estonia.. 

Finland 

France 

Great  Britain... 

Greece 

Hongary  • 

Italy 

Latvia 

Liberia , 

Lithuania 

Nicaragua' 

Poland 

Rumania 

Russia 

Yugoslavia 'I 

Total 


Indebtednets  as  of  June  30,  1963 


Principal 


Due  and 
unpaid  ■ 


$11,060,017.49 

21,S«7.349. 11 

173,000.000.00 

"fo.'Toi.'iosroo' 

«,  no,  012. 87 

l,"M6,'«47,'2i3."87 

l.A82,000.00a00 

22, 066, 000. 00 

000.606.00 

fiM.  SOa  000. 00 

2,  516, 664. 20 

"'2,'222."245.'66" 

"ts.'too.'wo.oo 

27,  792, 560.  43 

102.601,297.37 

21,640,000.00 


Unmature<J 


K  413, 131. 
227,180,000. 

'"94."466,'o66."to 

10. 360. 000. 60 

5. 426. 006.  f7 

2,023.002,786.13 

2,  786,  000,  000.  00 

9,  450,  000.  00 

1,247,865 

1,318,400,000 

4, 363, 000. 

''3,'075,"43r 

'i32,'367.'6o6j 
36,068,000. 

'"30."085,"666.'( 


Cumulative  payments  since  inception 


Interest  due 
and  unpaid 


Total 


4.736,273.964.24  |6, 686. 674, 216.  *   8,612.708.053.18 


$26, 106. 087. 50 

44,068.03 

252. 687, 077. 60 

02.  406.07i.80 

18.331,227.94 

'  49, 299.  57 

!.  476.  514,  589.  32 

1,781,850,301.93 

13.  202.  655.  10 

2,  0?7. 040.  90 

216.602.  909  34 

7.541,430.84 

""6.'746.'67i."22" 

"220,"42i."984.'26' 

43,706.811.02 

428,819,108.19 

16.561,718.78 


$38,156,004.00 

26, 024, 539. 69 

663, 267, 077. 60 

""257,"647,"686."70' 

34.  707, 240. 81 

6. 474. 396.  64 

6, 340, 164. 680. 32 

0.140,860,301.03 

44.718.666.10 

3, 935. 600. 90 

2,221,502,000.34 

14.420,004.04 

"  i2."044.'363r22" 

"436."  478."  984."  26" 
107,560,371.45 
621,420.406.66 
78. 186.  718.  78 


Principal 


Interest 


Funded 
debts 


$862,668.00 
17,100,000.00 

io.'82o,"oii"i7' 

•"3.  574."o63.'66 

161.350.000.00 

232.000.000.00 

081,000.00 

73,  006. 60 

37, 100, 000. 00 

0.20a  00 

""'"234."783'6o' 

'♦'i.'287;^»7.'87" 
2. 700. 000. 00 

"i."225."666.'66' 


Unfunded 
debts 


$2, 067. 63a  37 
10.000.000.00 


64. 680. 688. 18 

202,181.641.66 

2,022.67 

""3«4,"3io."28' 

"""a«,"666."66" 
""iii.'oeaM' 

"i,"708.'632.'62' 
""727."7i2."55' 


Funded 
debU 


Unfunded 
debts 


Total 


$14,400,000.00 


20.045,667.134.07    478,828.761.04   281,000.306.00 


« Includes  amounts  postponed  under  moratorium  alTeemenf! 
♦il  I-  ..^"^f"  Government  was  notified  on  Apr.  f,  1938.  thkt  the  Government  of 
th«  Lnlted  States  would  look  to  the  German  Oov^^ent  for  the  discha^of  the 
hidebte<!nes8  of  the  Oovenunent  of  Austria  to  the  Gdvemment  of  tfie  l^it^  6utM 
A  letter  dated  Mar.  6. 1051.  from  Chancellor  Adenauer^to  the  Allied  High  CommlXn 
for  Germany  stated  that  Germany  acltnowle<iKed  liability  for  int^rfrt  and  ™ta? 
^^"4' n?  -^r".*"  securities  falling  due  between  Alar.  12.  1938,  and  May  8  19M 
Art  28  (1)  of  he  Austrian  ritote  Treaty  of  May  15.  19^5,  recognlfe<i  that  thei  cWes 
constitute  a  claim  on  Germany  and  not  on  Austria  cnarges 

•  Represents  payments  deferred. 

*  Includes  payments  of  renewed  principal  on  bonds 
•Payments  throueh  June  30,  1963,  totoling  $5,589  1 

education  and  training  of  Finnish  citiiens  in  the  Uni't 
citlrens  In  Finland  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Aug.  34  1941 


1.246.000.10 

10,  145,710.08 

38, 650. 000. 00 

1. 232, 775. 000. 07 

1.063.960.00 

482, 171.  22 

6, 766.  708.  28 

621,620.12 

"'i."66i.*6aer6i' 
"io,"3i6."775."o6" 

29.061.46 


1.326,604.642.01    671.617.361.66 


$18. 643. 642. 87 

2.286.761.68 

304. 178. 00 

1.441.88 

672,  246. 31 

221,386,302.82 

367,806,657.11 

1. 160. 163. 34 

753.04 

67. 608. 882. 62 

130, 828.  95 

10,471.66 

1,466.07 

26,626.48 

2. 048, 224.  28 

263. 313. 74 

8,780,311.88 

636,060,14 


$862,666.00 

52,101,273.24 

12.  286,  751. 58 

20,134,092.28 

1.  248. 432.07 

« 14. 292. 850. 39 

486,075,891.00 

:,  024, 864, 297. 74 

4,  127, 066.  01 

656,010.78 

100, 820, 880. 1< 

761,640.07 

36, 471. 56 

1.237,066.58 

168. 675. 84 

22,646,207.65 

•4.701, 007.  22 

"8.750,311.88 

2.588.771.60 


2,758,441,062.60 


REMOVAL  OP  CERTAIN  LIMITA* 
TIONS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  WAH 
RISK  INSURANCE  UNDER  MERt 
CHANT  MARINE  ACT 

The  Senate  resxmied  the  consideratiori 
of  the  bill  (S.  927)  to  amend  title  12  oj 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  In  ordei 
to  remove  certain  limitations  with  re-t 
spect  to  war  risk  insurance  issued  undetf 
the  provisions  of  such  title. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the( 
pending  business  before  the  Senate  la 
S.  927.  There  is  a  committee  amend- 
ment at  the  desk  which  changes  the  en- 
actment clause  or  the  date  of  enactment., 
May  the  amendment  be  read? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment, which  will  be  read. 

The  CHixr  Clerk.  It  is  proposed,  on 
page  2,  line  3,  to  strike  out  "February  1, 


72,  were  made  available  for 
States,  and  of  United  States 


fm',^'n.£."^''«'?S^"f°V  provide  for  payment  In  U.S.  dollars.  Interest  payments  due 

'Obligations  held  by  the  United  SUtes,  and  Interest  thereon  were  caneelfvl  nnr«a,«n» 
'".  Etc.^fc?«^  "'^.P'-  "•  »«8.,between  the  United  SuSndNi^rS^.''"""""' 
•Kxcndes  claim  allowance  of  $1,813,428.60,  dated  Dec   15  1929      "^'"*""- 

BU^"^^'  principally  of  proceeds  from  liquidaUon  of  Russian  assets  In  Uie  United 
"  This  government  has  not  accepted  the  nioratorium  provisions. 


1962"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the  date 
of  enactment." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  on  the  amend- 
ment as  may  be  necessary.  At  the  out- 
set, let  me  say  that  S.  927  is  a  bill  which 
deals  with  the  problem  of  war  risk  in- 
surance for  the  American  merchant 
marine.  The  real  reason  why  the 
matter  is  before  the  Senate  is  that  no 
private  company  would  in  any  time  of 
emergency  accept  war  risk  Insurance  on 
ships.  Therefore,  in  time  of  war  or 
emergency  all  coimtries  must  assume  in- 
surance obligations  on  ships.  This  is 
because  of  the  danger  of  sinking  of  ships 
by  submarines  and  the  other  vicissitudes 
and  risk  of  war. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Conunittee  held 
lengthy  hearings  on  S.  927.  The  hear- 
ings were  publicized.  We  gave  notice  to 
every  member  of  the  committee,  much  In 


advance,  that  we  would  hold  hearings 
on  this  subject.  It  was  a  matter  which 
was  also  before  the  committee  on  other 
occasions.  I  suppose./ If  one  examined 
the  archives  of  the  committee,  he  would 
find  that  the  subject  was  of  concern  prior 
to  World  War  I. 

Insurance  is  not  a  new  subject  or  some- 
thing that  has  come  out  of  the  air.  It 
has  been  before  the  Congress  for  a  long 
time. 

Legislation  has  always  been  necessary 
because  private  insurance  companies 
cannot  afford  to  write  war  risk  insur- 
ance. The  premiums  would  be  pro- 
hibitive. So  the  Government  insures 
ships  in  time  of  emergency.  This  has 
been  done  during  time  of  emergency 
by  countries  all  over  the  world. 

Hearings  were  held  on  the  bill.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett] 
happens  to  be  in  Tokyo  today,  being  a 
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delegate  to  the  International  Fisheries 
Treaty  Conference  which  has  been  in 
session  in  Tokyo  for  the  last  2  weeks, 
but  he  is  on  his  way  back.  He  was  in 
charge  of  the  hearings  and  is  much  more 
knowledgeable  about  the  bill.  It  is 
somewhat  complex,  as  bills  of  this  na- 
ture and  legislation  of  this  type  always 
are.  The  Senator  from  Alaska  will  be 
present  tomorrow.  I  understand  he  will 
arrive  here  tonight.  He  may  want  the 
opportunity  of  making  a  further  ex- 
planation of  the  bill. 

The  committee  discussed  the  bill  at 
length  and  decided  to  report  the  bill. 
An  identical  bill — and  I  underline  the 
word  "identical."  S.  2829— dealing  with 
this  problem  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
last  year. 

Whether  the  threat  of  emergency,  con- 
flict, or  war  has  lessened  since  that  time, 
I  am  not  one  to  judge.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  a  matter  to  which  the  committee  has 
given  a  great  amount  of  time.  There 
are  some  differences  of  opinion  in  the 
Department.  Amendments  and  modi- 
fications were  considered.  The  commit- 
tee decided  to  report  the  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  the  same  bill  the  Senate  passed 
last  year  after  going  through  the  same 
procedure. 

Certain  Senators  have  some  doubts 
about  the  bill.  They  may  have  had  very 
good  reasons  not  to  be  at  the  hearings, 
but  the  committee  had  lengthy  discus- 
sions of  the  subject.  It  is  a  complex 
bill.  The  problem  is  one  that  should 
be  taken  care  of  in  the  interest  of  our 
highly  prized  and  somewhat  inadequate 
American  merchant  marine. 

What  does  the  bill  provide?  I  am 
reading  from  an  objective  analysis  of  the 
bill.  It  is  practically  the  same  analysis 
and  the  same  interpretation  of  the  bill 
that  the  Senate  passed  last  year. 

S.  927  would  accord  to  U.S.  citizen- 
owners  of  vessels  built  in  U.S.  shipyards 
with  construction  subsidy  the  same 
rights  with  respect  to  war  risk  insurance 
coverage  of  their  vessels  as  now  are  ac- 
corded to  American  and  foreign  owners 
of  unsubsidized  vessels. 

This,  therefore,  refers  to  subsidized 
vessels.  Not  all  American  merchant 
marine  vessels  are  subsidized.  Some- 
times, when  one  hears  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  he  is  led  to  believe 
that  every  ship  that  plies  the  seas  and 
flies  the  American  flag  is  a  subsidized 
vessel.  In  truth,  only  a  relatively  small 
portion  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine is  subsidized.  Certain  vessels  are 
subsidized  under  the  1936  act,  for  a 
very  good  reason.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  subsidy  they  assume  certain  obliga- 
tions; they  are  limited  to  certain  routes; 
and  they  must  maintain  certain  sched- 
ules. In  other  words,  they  are  like  com- 
mon carriers  on  land.  They  assume 
many  obligations  in  order  to  qualify  for 
the  subsidy. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.    Can  the  Senator  tell  us 
why  it  is  impossible  to  get  American  ship 
operators  to  haul  grain  from  Great  Lakes 
ports  to  Montreal  for  ultimate  use  in 
northern  New  England? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  do  not  know. 


r'^ 


Mr.  AIKEN.  They  absolutely  refuse 
to  do  it.  They  should  realize  that  they 
have  an  obligation  to  U.S.  users.  I  know 
it  makes  them  feel  good  to  load  a  ship 
and  go  half  way  around  the  world  with 
it.  Nevertheless.  I  know  of  an  instance 
where  37  navigation  companies  of  U.S. 
registry  were  asked  to  quote  a  rate  on 
transporting  almost  half  a  million  bush- 
els of  grain  from  Milwaukee  to  Montreal, 
where  we  in  Vermont  could  get  it  to  use 
for  our  livestock.  Not  one  of  the  com- 
panies would  do  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  know.  Of 
course,  subsidized  lines  would  be  required 
to  take  the  cargo  if  their  trade  routes 
were  in  that  area.  It  may  be  that  the 
trade  routes  of  these  lines  are  not  in  that 
area.  The  unsubsidized  ships  flying  the 
American  flag,  of  course,  are  free  to  col- 
lect and  discharge  cargo  wherever  they 
wish.  In  some  cases,  they  believe  the 
business  is  not  profitable,  and  in  many 
cases  they  take  what  we  call  the  cream 
of  the  cargo.  They  are  called  tramp 
ships.  They  do  not  assume  the  obliga- 
tions that  subsidized  ship  operators  as- 
sume, and,  of  course,  they  do  not  get  the 
subsidy,  because  they  will  not  assume  the 
obligations  of  the  so-called  common  car- 
rier subsidized  American  flag  lines. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  believe  that  when  all 
American  shipowners  refuse  to  perform 
a  service  for  the  American  people,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  should  be  given 
authority  to  make  an  exception  and  per- 
mit the  shippers  to  use  foreign  bottoms. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  is  a  matter 
which  the  Senator  from  Vermont  and  I 
have  discussed  before.  I  am  quite  famil- 
iar with  the  subject.  I  will  have  the 
subcommittee  look  into  the  matter  for 
the  Senator. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  not  knowl- 
edgeable enough  to  discuss  it,  because  I 
do  not  know  the  reasons  at  this  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
He  has  said  exactly  what  I  hoped  he 
would  say,  that  his  committee  would  look 
into  the  situation.  I  believe  that  in  one 
way  or  another  we  shall  probably  be  able 
to  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  committee 
held  lengthy  hearings  and  discussed  the 
subject,  not  only  on  this  occasion,  but 
on  other  occasions.  The  members  of 
the  committee  submitted  a  complete  and 
detailed  report,  which  I  am  sure  explains 
all  aspects  of  the  subject.  The  report 
contains  comments  from  the  Comptrol- 
ler General,  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  and 
other  departments.  I  believe  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  had  some  sug- 
gestions and  amendments,  and  they 
were  discussed  in  connection  with  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  merely  accords  to  UJ3.  citi- 
zen-owners of  vessels  built  in  UJ3.  ship- 
yards with  construction  subsidy  the 
same  rights  with  respect  to  war  risk  in- 
surance coverage  of  their  vessels  as  now 
are  accorded  to  American  and  foreign 
owners  of  unsubsidized  vessels.  In  other 
words,  we  equalize  the  war  risk  insurance 
to  the  lines  that  we  are  taking  care  of. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.    MAGNUSON.    I    have    only    15 
minutes.    I  will  yield  later. 


Existing  statutes  deny  to  American 
owners  of  subsidized  vessels  this  equality 
of  war  risk  coverage,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  owners  of  such  XJS.  vessels  are 
required  by  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tor— because  we  do  have  control  over 
them  when  they  are  subsidized — to  carry 
insurance  in  peacetime  to  the  full  com- 
mercial value  of  their  vessels,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator. 

This  anomalous  situation  stems  from 
the  Government's  poUcy  of  claiming  to 
have  added  something  to  the  value  of 
these  vessels  because  of  the  subsidy  pay- 
ments made  to  the  shipyards  when  the 
vessels  were  built. 

The  fact  is  that  the  vessels  could  have 
been  built  abroad  at  the  same  or  less 
cost  than  the  owners  paid.  Because  of 
the  restrictions  laid  upon  these  vessels, 
they  usually  are  worth  less  in  the  world 
market  than  similar  vessels  built  abroad 
for  half  their  cost  or  less.  It  seems  only 
reasonable,  the  committee  feels,  and 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  parity  concept 
of  the  1936  act.  that  owners  of  vessels 
built  with  construction  subsidy  be  per- 
mitted to  purchase  from  the  Govern- 
ment war  risk  Insurance  on  a  basis  equiv- 
alent to  the  just  compensation  basis 
available  to  owners  of  nonsubsidized  ves- 
sels and  vessels  registered  under  foreign 
flags. 

There  are  literally  hundreds  of  cases 
In  which  war  risk  insurance  would  take 
effect  when,  because  of  war  or  threat  of 
war  involving  one  of  the  five  world  pow- 
ers, commercial  maritime  insurance 
would  be  unavailable. 

Nearly  1.000  vessels,  large  and  small, 
would  be  covered,  including  several  hun- 
dred freighters  and  tankers  under  the 
Panamanian  and  Liberian  fiags. 

War  risk  insurance  woiild  continue  in 
effect  imtil  a  vessel  was  requisitioned  by 
our  Government,  either  for  use  or  title. 
Insurance  rates  would  be  set  on  the  basis 
of  losses  suffered. 

The  Government  netted  an  $8  million 
profit  on  its  war  risk  insurance  in  World 
War  n.  It'lost  $10  million  on  insurance 
of  vessels — that  is  what  we  call  hiill  in- 
surance— because  of  vessels  sunk  by  en- 
emy action,  but  collected  $18  million  on 
insurance  of  cargoes  and  seamen's  in- 
surance. In  any  event,  U.S.  shipowners 
are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  $2  billion  vessel 
replacement  program.  This  is  $2  billion 
which  they  have  to  pay  out  of  their  own 
funds. 

They  should  not  be  shortchanged  be- 
cause the  Government  asked  them  to 
have  their  ships  built  in  the  United 
States  Instead  of  in  a  foreign  country. 
They  should  be  put  on  exactly  the  same 
basis  with  respect  to  insurance  cover- 
£ige,  in  the  form  of  war  risk  insurance, 
as  the  owners  of  foreign  unsubsidized 
vessels. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

A  few  specific  examples  of  the  workings 
of  present  statutes  dealing  with  the  req- 
uisition of  vessels  are  illuminating. 
These  are  some  illustrations  that  the 
committee  looked  Into,  among  many. 
For  example,  a  new  Mariner-type  of 
vessel,  delivered  in  1963.  at  a  cost  of  $10 
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million — with  50-percent  Oovemm^nt 
participation — and  with  a  current 
domestic  market  value  of  approximately 
the  owner's  cost.  $5  million,  could  be 
insured  today  for  only  $2,500,000  un4er 
U-S.  war  risk  insurance. 

A£;ain.  under  present  law.  the  Goveiii- 
ment  could  requisition  for  use.  at  Its 
residual  value  of  $81,000.  a  C-3  type  ves- 
sel on  which  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, in  General  Order  No.  75  as  revised, 
has  determined  that  the  current  dom^- 
tic  market  value  is  $850,000.   A  classic  ept- 
ample  of  current  policy  with  regard  to 
war  risk  coverage  of  subsidized  vessels 
is  the  SJS.  America,  a  passenger  linfr, 
now  operating  past  its  original  20-yefu" 
life  span.    This  ship  operates  on  a  cer- 
tain subsidized  run.    It  is  now  laid  Up, 
but  we  use  it  as  an  example  because  it 
deals  with  a  passenger  liner  that  has  op- 
erated over  a  long  life.     The  Maritir^ie 
Administration  requires  its  owner-opera- 
tor, United  States  Lines,  to  insure  it  com- 
mercially at  $6,400,000,  but  under  pres- 
ent war  risk  insurance  statutes  her  owo- 
ers  can  purchase  insurance  only  up  to 
$4,556,000 — almost  $2  million  less — prl^r 
to  requisition  for  title  or  use.  and  only 
up  to  $437,000  after  requisition  for  use. 
Thus  the  owner's  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  the  vessel  could  not  exceed  its 
residual  value  of  $437  thousand. 

An  offer  for  the  vessel,  showing  Its 
value,  has  been  reported  in  the  press  to 
be  $11  million.  So  this  is  an  attempt  6n 
the  part  of  the  Committee  on  Commeroe 
and  its  able  and  excellent  Subcommittee 
on  Merchant  Marine  to  provide  suitable 
war  risk  insurance  for  the  owners  of 
these  vessels.  1 

I  again  state  that  the  committee  helil 
long  hearings  on  the  bill.  Invitations 
were  offered  to  all  persons  concerned  to 
come  before  the  committee.  But  those 
who  oppose  the  bill  did  not  appear.  Thijs 
Is  a  complicated  subject.  Representaf- 
tlves  of  some  of  the  departments  ap 
peared. 

Again,  I  say  that  this  bill  Is  Identic.^ 
with  the  bill  the  Senate  passed  last  yeait. 
It  provides  that  a  subsidized  line  ma^ 
obtain  war  risk  insurance  in  the  amount 
of  the  value  of  the  vessel  as  computed  b 
the  Maritime  Administration. 

These  vessels  are  Important  to  th 
Nation  in  time  of  war.  If  one  were  sunk; 
it  would  immediately  have  to  be  replaced, 
because  of  the  need  for  a  merchant 
marine.  Actiially,  the  merchant  marine 
Is  our  fourth  arm  of  defense.  If  anyone 
does  not  believe  that.  I  again  cite  the 
fact  that  the  American  merchant  marin^ 
during  World  War  n  carried  95.2  percent 
of  our  people  overseas.  That  is  how  im^ 
portant  the  merchant  marine  would  be-i 
come  in  the  scheme  of  things  if  a  waiJ 
should  again  occur.  1 

Some  of  our  vessels  were  sunk,  and  the 
Goverment  paid  out  to  the  owners  largq 
sums  of  money  because  the  ships  werel 
subsidized.  We  paid  hull  insurance  dur- 
ing World  War  n  on  all  the  vessels  that 
were  sunk  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
At  the  end  of  World  War  n.  the  Govern-' 
ment  had  a  loss  of  $10  million  on  the! 
hulls.  But  we  also  Insured,  besides  the 
hulls,  the  cargoes  and  the  seamen  and 
their  effects,  because  they  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  actual  combat  forces.    In 
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that  case,  on  the  premiums  paid  on  them 
the  Government  made  $18  million.  So 
at  the  end  of  World  War  U.  the  Govern- 
ment ended  with  a  net  profit  of  $8 
million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question  on  my 
time? 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  have  finished  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  either  I  or  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  charge  of  the  Ume  in  opposi- 
tion. I  yield  all  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield  himself  10 
minutes? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes. 
Which  department  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, If  any,  has  recommended  the 
passage  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  think  any 
department  sent  the  bill  to  Congress.  It 
is  not  a  department  bill,  which  a  chair- 
man of  a  committee  always,  as  a  matter 
of  courtesy.  Introduces  by  request. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  At  whose  request  did 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce introduce  the  bill?  Was  it  by  re- 
quest of  the  Government  or  by  request 
of  the  shipowners? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  As  I  recall,  the  re- 
quest originally  came  from  the  ship- 
owners, who  believed  they  might  find 
themselves  in  a  position,  if  some  disaster 
occurred.  In  which  they  would  not  be  able 
to  obtain  war  risk  insurance  to  the  real 
value  of  the  vessels. 

As  a  perfunctory  matter,  bills  not 
passed  by  a  previous  Congress  are  rein- 
troduced in  the  succeeding  Congress,  so 
that  they  may  be  considered  again,  unless 
there  is  some  good  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  reintroduced. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  question  is :  What 
taxpayer,  what  department  of  Govern- 
ment, what  member  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration asked  for  the  passage  of  this 
bin,  besides  the  companies  that  are  to 
be  benefited  by  It  scandalously?  Will  the 
Senator  answer  that  quesUon?  What 
taxpayer  or  what  member  of  our  Gov- 
ernment asked  for  the  passage  of  this 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Is  the  Senator  ask- 
ing me  a  question  or  making  a  speech? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  shall  do  both. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  All  right;  ask  a 
question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  "Who  in  the  Govern- 
ment recommended  the  passage  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No  one  In  the 
Government. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  "What  taxpayer  rec- 
ommended the  passage  of  the  bill,  besides 
the  owners  who  are  to  receive  a  profit 
from  it? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  profit  from  It. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  not  an  answer 
to  my  question  . 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  emppose  ship- 
owners are  taxpayers.  They  pay  large 
sums  in  taxes. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then  the  fact  Is  that 
the  shipowners,  who  are  to  be  the  bene- 
ficiaries, are  the  ones  who  asked  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce to  Introduce  the  bill? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No  one  a^ked  the 
chairman  to  do  anything.  If  the  Sena- 
tor Is  seeking  to  impute  that  someone 
asked  the  chairman  to  introduce  the  bill, 
my  response  Is  that  I  have  never  dis- 
cussed the  bill  with  the  shipowners 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  did  the  chair- 
man decide  to  introduce  the  bill' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  bill  has  been 
introduced  on  several  occasions.  It  was 
reintroduced  at  this  session,  because  It 
passed  the  Senate  at  the  last  session. 

I   have   never  discussed   this  subject 
with  any  shipowner.    When  the  Senator 
speaks  of  shipowners,  representatives  of 
the  Industry  have  spoken  about  the  bill. 
Like  those  in  any  other  industry,  the 
representatives  of  the  shipping  Industry 
are  worried  about  their  ships  being  sunk 
in  time  of  war.     On  several  occasions 
when  similar  bills  were  before  the  com- 
mittee, representatives  of  the  maritime 
industry   expressed  concern   about  war 
risk  Insurance.    Many  times  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee — and  the  Senator 
from     Ohio     has     been     present — has 
asked.  'Why  the  rush?     Why  not  wait 
until  a  war  takes  place?"    But  we  have 
always  had  pointed  out  to  us  what  hap- 
pened in  Worid  War  n,  when  the  Gov- 
ernment was  confronted  with  some  prob- 
lems   until    the    War   Powers   Act    was 
passed,  an  act  which  provided  for  war 
risk    Insurance.      So     the    shipowners 
wanted  to  be  ready  In  case  an  emergency 
developed.     Perhaps  nothing  will  hap- 
pen for  years:  until  It  did.  the  bill  would 
not  take  effect. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  does  not  have 
to  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
suggest  that  some  shipowner  talked  with 
me  about  the  bill.  This  has  been  an  in- 
dustry bill  for  years. 

I  have  not  discussed  the  situation  with 
anybody.  Actually.  I  am  substituting 
today  for  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. However.  I  am  aware  of  the 
situation,  because  it  has  come  before  the 
committee  before.  The  departments  are 
aware  of  it.  As  a  matter  of  courtesy— 
as  does  the  chairman  of  any  committee 
of  the  Senate,  as  I  understand— I  Intro- 
duced the  bUl.  The  bill  passed  the  Sen- 
ate last  year;  it  was  reintroduced  at  the 
begiiming  of  this  session.  Several  other 
bills  were  reintroduced  by  request,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  me.  It  Is  rather 
anomalous  that  no  one  representing  the 
general  public  at  any  time  initiated  the 
thought  that  a  special  war  risk  Insurance 
privilege  should  be  given  to  those  who 
operate  subsidized  vessels.  The  Federal 
Government,  through  the  administra- 
tions of  both  the  Democratic  Party  and 
the  Republican  Party,  opposed  this  pro- 
posal; no  taxpayer  asked  for  It;  and  no 
segment  of  the  industry  asked  for  it.  The 
only  one  who  asked  for  passage  of  the 
bill  was  the  interest  that  was  to  be  the 
beneficiary.  I  submit  that  is  an  anoma- 
lous situation. 

If  this  bill  were  in  the  general  interest 
of  the  public,  if  it  were  in  the  interest 
of  the  security  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
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do  not  we  have  the  right  to  infer  that 
there  would  be  a  public  demand  for  its 
enactment;  and  that  if  the  security  of 
the  Nation  were  involved,  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  State 
Department,  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment would  ask  for  its  passage?  But 
not  one  word  about  It  Is  heard  from  any- 
one except  the  subsidized  shl(>owners. 
They  are  the  ones  whom,  for  a  number 
of  years,  have  been  pounding  for  pas- 
sage of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  In  each  Instance  the 
administration  has  opposed  It.  The 
present  administration  opposes  It  and  a 
reading  of  the  testimony  will  show  It  has 
good  grounds  for  opposing  It.  There  has 
been  much  circuitous  talk  and  obfusca- 
tion  In  regard  to  the  hearings,  not  about 
the  bin.  We  have  been  told.  "Everybody 
knew  about  that."  But  that  point  does 
not  get  to  the  heart  of  the  issue  before 
us. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  if  this  bill 
is  passed,  then — and  if  the  advice  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  his  advisers 
is  followed — the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  veto  the  bill  the  moment  It 
comes  to  his  oflBce. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
will  find  on  the  first  page  of  the  report 
the  following: 

As  the  war  risk  Insurance  program  is  op- 
erated on  a  mutual  basis,  the  Increased  cov- 
erage sought  would  not  entail  any  govern- 
ment C06t8. 

I  do  not  understand  that  sentence. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  shipowners  have 
argued  that  In  the  last  war,  under  the 
war  risk  Insurance,  the  Government 
made  a  profit.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  argued  that  point.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  answers  It  force- 
fully. The  Second  World  War  lasted  a 
considerable  length  of  time.  As  soon  as 
the  subpiarine  menace  was  eliminated, 
a  profit  was  made.  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  says  that  In  a  rapid,  quick- 
moving,  destructive  war,  the  war  risk 
insurance  fund  cannot  and  should  not 
be  required  to  carry  this  obligation. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  I  point  out  that 
since  1936  one  type  of  coverage  has  been 
given  to  shipping  companies  that  fully 
paid  for  their  ships.  A  lesser  type  of 
coverage  was  given  to  companies  that 
received  a  50-percent  subsidy  In  the 
building  of  the  ships.  That  arrange- 
ment was  well  thought  out  In  1936.  The 
reasons  for  differentiating  were  con- 
sidered; and  it  was  then  concluded  by 
Congress  that  the  rule  applicable  to 
shipping  company  "X"  that  pays  com- 
pletely for  Its  ship  should  be  different 
from  the  one  applicable  to  shipping  com- 
pany "Y"  that  pays  only  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  building  Its  ship. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  for  a 
further  question? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator  Is 
saying  that  when  there  is  a  Federal  sub- 
sidy of  50  percent,  the  shipowner  has 
only  a  50  percent  Interest  In  It,  whereas 


if  he  has  a  100  percent  Interest,  he  will 
receive  a  larger  payment;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  say  that; 
but  that  Is,  in  part,  the  principle. 

The  law  as  written  in  1936.  in  effect, 
says: 

Mr.  X,  you  want  a  ship  to  travel  on  the 
high  seas,  and  you  want  the  Government  to 
pay  50  p>ercent  of  the  cost  to  the  shipbuild- 
ing company  of  building  the  ship.  In  other 
words,  you  want  an  indirect  60-percent  sub- 
sidy. 

The  Federal  Government  says,  vmder 
the  law,  "We  will  do  that  for  you,  Mr.  X. 
But  if  we  get  into  a  war  we  reserve  the 
right  to  requisition  the  use  of  that  ship; 
and  we  will  insure  you  only  in  the 
amount  of  the  depreciated  value  of  the 
ship  at  the  time  Its  use  is  requisitioned." 
Of  course,  there  was  justification  for  that 
differential.  One  operator  paid  fully  for 
his  ship;  the  other  operator  paid  only 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  his  ship. 

What  is  sought  to  be  done  now  Is  to 
place  the  subsidized  owner  in  the  same 
position  as  that  of  the  unsubsldized 
owner,  so  that  a  shipowner  who  paid  $6 
million  for  his  ship  would  be  treated  In 
the  same  way  that  a  shipowner  who  paid 
only  $3  million  of  the  $6  million  cost  of 
his  ship  would  be  treated. 

Mr.  President,  as  was  stated  last  week, 
there  are  constant  demands  by  the  mer- 
chant marine  Industry  for  additional 
subsidies.  Since  I  have  been  here,  the 
limitation  on  such  subsidies  has  been 
raised  from  50  to  55  percent.  Congress 
passed  a  law  declaring  drydocks  to  be 
part  of  the  merchant  marine  of  this 
country,  and  providing  that  they  shall 
be  subsidized.  Congress  also  passed  a 
law  subsidizing  the  construction  of  fish- 
ing vessels.  Now.  In  all  probability,  we 
shall  pass  this  bill  eliminating  the  just 
differential,  and  putting — unjustly — on 
the  same  basis  two  categories  of  shipping 
interests  serving  the  public  on  the  high 
seas.  But  that  will  not  be  all.  Two  more 
bills  win  come  before  the  Senate;  and  I 
simply  caimot  subscribe  to  the  effort  of 
the  merchant  marine  to  have  the  tax- 
payers subsidize  It  each  year.  In  one  way 
or  another,  with  increased  amounts  and 
in  increased  fields. 

Last  week,  we  were  told  that  someone 
"dreamed  up"  these  proposals.  Yes,  Mr. 
President,  they  have  been  dreamed  up. 
But  it  is  odd  that  the  dream  never  ended 
in  a  manner  that  would  serve  the  tax- 
payers. Instead,  the  dream  always  de- 
manded special  service,  privilege,  and 
subsidy  for  the  merchant  marine  oper- 
ators. I  do  not  know  when  It  will  come 
to  an  end. 

Mr.  President,  coming  to  the  Capitol 
this  morning  I  said  to  myself,  "It  is  futile 
to  argue.  Senators  will  not  be  present  in 
the  Chamber.  They  do  not  know  what 
the  issue  will  be.  And,  of  course,  the  bill 
win  pass."  But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  an- 
other black  smear  upon  what  I  call  good 
conduct.    It  cannot  be  justified. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired.  All 
time  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  "VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 


Mr.  WIT  J  J  A  MR  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Is  there 
time  remaining  on  the  bill? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  is 
attempting  to  determine  that  question 
now.  The  proponents  have  17  minutes 
remaining  on  the  bill;  the  opponents 
have  38  minutes  remaining  on  the  bill. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
win  state  It. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  much  time 
would  be  available  for  debate  on  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  com- 
mittee? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Fifteen  min- 
utes on  each  side. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  on  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  yielded  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  J.  W. 
Gullck,  the  Deputy  Administrator  of  the 
Maritime  Administration,  testified  on  the 
bill.  His  testimony  was  so  clear  and  so 
concise  that  I  should  like  to  read  all  of 
It,  but,  of  course,  time  will  not  permit. 
On  page  3  of  the  report  Mr.  Gullck 
stated: 

The  existing  law  limits  the  amount  of 
Government  war  risk  insurance  that  can  be 
granted  with  respect  to  a  vessel,  and  in  es- 
tablishing this  limit  the  existing  law  takes 
Into  consideration  any  burden  in  the  way 
of  restrictions  on  the  title  to  the  vessel  to 
be  insured,  because  any  such  burden  affects 
the  value  of  the  vessel.  The  burden  that 
is  of  chief  importance  in  regard  to  these 
Government  war  risk  insurance  values  is  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  requisition  such 
vessels  for  title  during  a  national  emergency 
and  the  price  at  which  such  vessels  can  be 
requisitioned. 

That  paragraph  Is  the  core  of  the  rea- 
son why  the  Administration  opposes  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.  That  paragraph  spe- 
cifically states  that  in  determining  the 
value  at  which  a  vessel  shall  be  insured. 
It  Is  necessary  to  consider  the  burden  on 
the  sale  which  the  vessel  carries.  The 
question  Is,  What  Is  the  burden?  Under 
the  law.  In  case  of  war,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  the  right  to  requisition  the 
use  of  ships  covered  by  the  act.  The  law 
specifically  states  that  when  a  ship  is  sub- 
sidized, its  value  shall  be  not  more  than 
the  depreciated  value  on  the  books  of  the 
corporation. 

The  vessel  owner  entered  into  an 
agreement  in  compliance  with  that  law. 
In  effect,  he  said,  "Uncle  Sam,  If  you  ever 
Intend  to  requisition  this  ship,  we  will 
allow  you  to  do  so.  We  will  carry  in- 
surance equal  up  to  Its  depreciated  value 
on  the  books  of  the  company." 

On  the  same  page  of  the  hearing  Mr. 
Gullck's  testimony  was: 

If  construction -differential  subsidy  was 
granted  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  vessel, 
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howwer,  the  purchaM  or  raqulsiUon  prlc^  of 
the  veaael  (u  provided  In  mo.  80Q  of  the  act) 
U  lu  cttrrent  domestic  market  value,  but  not 
exceeding  its  depreciated  cost  to  the  owqer. 

He  illustratetl  that  situation  by  polbt- 
Ing  out  the  situation  of  the  steamship 
America.     He  said: 

If  the  cxirrent  domestic  market  value  of 
a  vessel  that  was  not  built  with  the  aid  of 
construction-differential  subsidy  is  $6  mil- 
lion (though  Its  deprecUted  book  valuefu 
only  »500.000)  and  the  vessel  is  requisitioned 
during  a  war  emergency,  the  requisition  price 
is  the  $6  million.  | 


That  Is  a  ship  that  Is  paid  for  com- 
pletely by  the  owner.  Continuing  to  refcd 
from  the  testimony—  I 

If,  however,  there  is  an  Identical  sliip 
which  was  built  at  the  same  time,  but  wtth 
the  aid  of  constructlcn-dlflrerential  subsidy, 
Its  requisition  price  is  the  depreciated  botok 
value,  namely  ♦600,000.  j 

The  difference  in  the  rule  available 
the  subsidi2e<i.  as  distinguished  fn 
nonsubsidlzed  vessels  lies  In  the  cold  f  tJct 
that  in  the  one  Instance  the  vessel  owner 
paid  for  hla  ship  alone.  In  the  other 
instance  the  vessel  owner  was  subsidize 
in  an  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  ship.  It  Is  that  differentitil 
that  the  navigating  companies  hare 
sought  to  eliminate  for  the  last  15  years . 
It  Is  that  differential  that  the  admit- 
istratlons  have  opposed  being  eliminated. 
The  present  administration  likewise  op- 
poses the  elimination  of  the  difference  m 
treatment. 

On  page  4  of  the  hearings  Mr.  Gulidk 
stated  further: 

We  understand  that  the  Intention  Is  io 
provide  that  the  stated  valuation  of  con- 
struction subsidy  ships  shall  be  their  ct»- 
rent  domestic  market  value  determined 
without  recognizing  the  secUon  803  burden 
on  the  vessels. 

In  those  words  Gulick  spoke  for  the 
President.    He  said  further: 

We  are  opposed  to  this  change  In  the  laU 
beeaTise  we  brtieve  that  the  only  realistic 
way  of  valuing  ships  is  to  recognize  the  bur- 
dens on  them. 

He  added  that  for  the  reasons  there- 
after stated,  the  depreciated  value  mu$t 
be  the  amount  considered. 

Mr.  President,  on  pages  6  and  7  of  the 
report,  Mr.  Gullck.  the  representative  of 
the  administration,  answers  the  three 
arguments  advanced  by  the  vessel  owneiis 
for  the  change  in  the  law.  He*  answers 
them  effectively  and  he  demonstratess 
that  the  law  ought  not  to  be  changed. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  so  naive  as  to 
believe  that  I  can  win  this  argument.  1 
shall  lose,  on  the  basis  of  the  vote.  But 
I  shall  win  the  argument  on  the  basis  otf 
the  morality  Involved  in  what  is  sought 
to  be  done.  I  may  be  beaten  when  the 
votes  are  cast,  as  I  leave  the  Senate  flooi?, 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  justice, 
morality,  and  integrity  I  shall  leave  th© 
Senate  floor  victorious  on  this  measure. 

I  jrleld  back  the  remainder  of  my  timd. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  \ 
believe  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  made  i 
misstatement.  ~ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  himself 
time?  I 


Mr.  MACnmSON.  I  yield  myself  6 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  referred  to  the  hearings  on  the  bill, 
rather  than  to  the  report. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect.   I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Gullck  also 
said,  on  page  5 : 

We  believe,  however,  that  for  the  period 
prior  to  requisition  for  title  or  use  the  owner 
should  be  assured  of  at  least  the  section  802 
value.  Existing  law  does  not  provide  this 
floor  value. 

Mr.  Gullck  also  said: 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  that,  with  the 
amendment  we  have  proposed,  war  risk  in- 
siu^nce  values  for  construction  subsidy  ships 
under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  would 
be  equitable  both  to  the  shipowners  and  to 
the  United  States. 

An  amendment  was  proposed.  The 
committee,  as  I  understand  it,  did  not 
accept  the  amendment,  for  a  good  rea- 
son. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  pointed 
out  several  times  that  the  shipowners, 
under  the  1936  act,  on  the  construction 
subsidy  get  the  benefit  of  the  subsidy. 
The  truth  is  that  the  subsidy  goes  to  the 
shipbuilder.  The  owner  is  by  law  re- 
quired to  accept  the  ship  and  to  operate 
it  under  certain  conditions.  So  it  is  not 
the  shipowner  but  the  shipbuilder  who 
gets  the  construction  subsidy.  I  believe 
that  should  be  clear. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Does  the  Senator  rec- 
ognize that  Mr.  Gullck  dealt  with  that 
subject,  and  said  that  that  argument  was 
not  sound?    I  know  he  did. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  it  went  to  the 
ship  operator  Instead  of  the  owner? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Gullck  said  It 
went  to  the  shipbuilder  and  not  to  the 
shipowner. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Gulick  said  the 
net  result  was  the  same.  The  ship- 
owner got  a  ship  which  would  cost  $6 
million  for  $3  million,  so  it  made  no  dif- 
ference whether  the  subsidy  went  to  him 
or  went  to  the  shipbuilding  company. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  an  argu- 
ment. The  shipowner  has  to  take  the 
ship  which  the  Maritime  Administration 
says  he  has  to  take.  The  ship  must  have 
a  certain  speed,  and  certain  other  fea- 
tures. That  is  what  involves  the  cost. 
So  the  shipowner  takes  the  ship.  In 
some  cases  technically,  I  suppose,  he  gets 
a  better  ship.  But  if  he  were  to  build 
the  ship  himself,  free  and  clear,  and  if  he 
could  do  so,  he  might  not  build  that  type 
of  ship  but  might  build  one  which  was 
more  economical. 

One  of  the  difficulties  with  respect  to 
our  passenger  ships  is  that  the  Maritime 
Administration  has  required  a  great  deal 
to  be  added,  which  makes  them  uneco- 
nomical to  run,  so  that  the  owner  never 
would  have  built  all  those  things  into  the 
ship  in  the  first  place. 


The  problem  rests  in  the  fact  that  a 
ship  might  cost  $10  million  to  build,  and 
might  involve  a  50-percent  construction 
subsidy  or  might  not.  It  might  be  42 
percent.  It  might  be  44  percent,  or  it 
might  be  48  percent.  As  to  recently 
built  ships,  it  has  been  51  percent,  or  even 
52  percent. 

If  we  assume  the  ship  cost  $10  million, 
the  same  ship  could  be  built  in  a  foreign 
yard  for  one-half  the  cost.  Therefore, 
on  the  world  market,  it  would  be  worth 
only  $5  million — or  perhaps  more,  or  less, 
according  to  whether  the  market  on 
hulls  was  tight  or  not.  But  the  ship 
could  be  replaced  for  $5  million. 

Once  the  ship  is  delivered  to  the  op- 
erator, he  must  take  it.  Of  course,  under 
no  circumstances  would  he  be  given  in- 
surance over  and  above  what  he  put  into 
the  ship  himself.  What  the  Govern- 
ment put  in  would  not  be  involved. 
That  would  naturally  be  deducted. 

If  the  Senator  from  Delaware  will  lis- 
ten for  a  moment,  I  have  a  suggestion 
to  make.  The  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  is  in  the  Chamber,  and 
so  is  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DirksenJ. 

At  the  outset  I  said  to  the  Senate  that 
this  was  a  matter  Involving  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. Hearings  were  held  at  some  length. 
Many  witnesses  were  heard. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  was 
holding  hearings  on  the  railroad  strike 
at  that  time.  The  committee  was  quite 
busy. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Baht- 
LETT]  of  course  is  anxious  to  explain  why 
he  and  the  subcommittee  favor  the  bill. 

There  have  been  some  implications 
which  I  think  should  not  be  left  In  the 
record— that  this  Is  some  sort  of  a  bill 
that  is  going  to  give  a  shipowner  some- 
thing. 

In  the  first  place,  the  law  would  not 
take  effect  unless  a  war  broke  out. 

Second,  I  hope  It  will  never  take  effect. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  5  min- 
utes the  Senator  yielded  have  expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  more  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  the  third  place, 
we  are  trying  to  allow  a  subsidized  oper- 
ator to  have  adequate  war  risk  insur- 
ance. This  is  in  our  national  interest. 
We  will  wish  to  replace  the  ships  If 
something  happens  to  them,  as  we  did 
in  World  War  II. 

There  has  been  an  Implication  that 
there  is  something  else  Involved  in  this 
program.  I  should  like  to  have  it  fully 
discussed  in  the  Senate,  as  it  was  in  the 
committee.  I  could  say  many  things  to- 
day about  the  implications,  because  I 
would  have  to  say  them  to  protect  against 
any  such  feeling  that  might  be  held. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  and  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  who 
worked  long  and  hard  on  this  bill,  think 
it  is  fair  and  right. 

There  has  been  some  implication  as 
to  some  taxpayer  who  asked  that  the  bill 
be  introduced.  The  merchant  marine 
industry  is  a  large  industry.  It  Is  a 
multibillion  dollar  industry.    Naturally, 
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this  industry,  like  all  other  industries, 
suggests  legislation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  is  the  Senator 
about  to  suggest? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  wish  to  have  the 
Record  clear  as  to  why  I  am  going  to 
make  the  suggestion.  If  the  Senator  will 
bear  with  me  for  a  minute. 

Because  of  the  implications.  I  should 
like  to  have  this  subject  discussed  a  bit 
further.  I  thought  perhaps  we  might 
be  able  to  put  the  bill  over  until  some 
appropriate  day  next  week,  so  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Why  not  send  the 
bill  back  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  To  send  it  back 
to  the  committee  would  serve  no  pur- 
pose. The  subcommittee  would  unani- 
mously report  it  again.  It  is  only  a 
technical  point. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
said  that  he  was  very  much  engrossed 
with  the  railroad  problem  and  other 
problems. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  one  who  has 
always  supported  merchant  shipping,  I 
personally  would  hope  the  Senator  would 
be  willing  to  send  the  bill  back  to  the 
committee  and  to  discuss  it  further. 

I  have  a  high  regard  for  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  and  what  he  has  done  for 
the  merchant  marine,  and  I  have  sup- 
ported the  Senator  from  Alaska  in  the 
past.  I  believe  the  other  bUl  which  is 
on  the  calendar  ought  to  be  passed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  There  is  no 
problem  on  the  other  bill. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  hope  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  who  Is 
always  considerate  of  merchant  marine 
affairs  and  very  well  informed  on  them, 
will  allow  himself  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss the  bill  in  the  full  committee,  and 
perhaps  to  report  the  bill  again  without 
prejudice.  The  bill  could  be  returned  to 
the  committee  at  this  time,  since  there  is 
a  very  distinct  difference  of  opinion. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  privilege  of  discussing  this  with 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
especially  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
rather  than  sending  the  bill  back  to  the 
committee.  I  believe  they  would  resist 
that  proposal.  They  have  worked  hard 
and  long,  and  they  believe  that  it  is  a 
good  bill.  I  believe  they  would  want  an 
opportunity  to  present  all  the  facts. 

The  majority  leader  has  suggested  to 
me  privately  that  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  temporarily  lay  the  bill  aside,  to 
postpone  it  indefinitely,  so  that  in  the 
future  the  Senator  from  Alaska  can  be 
present  for  its  consideration. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  With  the  understand- 
ing that  there  will  be  adequate  notice  for 
the  benefit  of  Senators  Interested  In  the 
bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  no  objection  to  carry- 
ing out  that  desire.  I  hope  It  will  never 
be  brought  up  again. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
assure  the  Senator  that,  if  the  committee 


feels  as  we  do  about  It.  it  will  be  brought 
up  again,  and  there  will  be  all  the  roll- 
calls  on  it  that  are  necessary. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
this  proposal  could  be  agreed  to,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  would  have 
adequate  notice  of  what  he  could  antici- 
pate, without  question,  when  the  pending 
business  was  again  brought  up.  In  view 
of  the  circimistances  that  have  developed 
at  this  time,  primarily  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is 
absent  on  oflBcIal  business,  I  think  it 
would  be  well  if  this  measure  could  be 
returned  to  the  calendar,  and  postponed 
indefinitely,  with  no  date  certain  for 
bringing  it  up  again,  with  the  assurance 
that  when  and  if  it  is  brought  up  again 
adequate  notice  will  be  given  to  all 
concerned. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  must  say  there  is 
no  real  rush  for  the  bill,  because  it  would 
be  effective  only  if  a  war  occurred.  I 
must  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware in  the  hope  that  the  use  of  the  bill 
will  never  occur,  but  I  do  not  agree  there 
is  no  need  to  have  the  bill  passed. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  unexpectedly 
was  asked  by  the  chairman,  the  State 
Department,  and  others,  to  go  to  Tokyo 
on  last  Tuesday  night  in  connection  with 
the  very  important  Japsmese -North 
Pacific  fish  treaties.  That  conference 
was  concluded  as  of  today,  which  is 
Tuesday  In  Tokyo.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  Is  on  his  way  back.  I  want  the 
Record  to  be  clear  as  to  why  he  is  not 
here. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  If 
the  Senator  will  yield.  I  ask — and  I  put 
it  in  the  form  of  a  unanimous-consent 
request — that  S.  927,  Calendar  No.  502, 
the  pending  business,  be  indefinitely 
postponed 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  mean  to  include 
that  in  his  request 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  returned  to 
the  calendar. 

The  VICE  PRESIDEa>IT.  The  Parlia- 
mentarian informs  the  Chair  that  that 
has  the  effect  of  killing  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  about  a 
unanimous-consent  request  that  it  be  re- 
turned to  the  calendar? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  can  be 
done.  It  would  vitiate  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  that  is  now  in  effect. 
Perhaps  the  Senator  wants  to  have  the 
bill  put  on  the  calendar  with  the  under- 
standing that  when  it  Is  taken  up.  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  now  in  ef- 
fect will  apply. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  It  wiU  be 
taken  up  from  scratch. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  that  the  bill  be  re- 
turned to  the  calendar?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJUSTMENT  OF  SUBSIDY  REFUND 
BASE  FOR  DOMESTIC  OPERA- 
TIONS OF  CERTAIN  OLDER  SUB- 
SIDIZED VESSELS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Under  the 
imanimous-consent  agreement,  the  Sen- 


ate will  now  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Senate  bill  1172. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (S.  1172)  to  amend  Pub- 
lic Law  86-518  and  section  506  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  authorize 
the  amendment  of  contracts  between 
slilpowners  and  the  United  States  deal- 
ing with  vessels  whose  life  has  been  ex- 
tended by  Public  Law  86-518,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment,  on  page 
2,  after  line  7,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  2.  Section  506  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1156), 
is  hereby  further  amended  so  as  to  add  the 
following  sentence  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof:  "Such  annual  payments  shall  term- 
inate at  the  end  of  the  vessel's  useful  life 
for  depreciation  purposes  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 607  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936. 
Any  contract  between  the  owner  and  the 
United  States  which  was  entered  into  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
which  would  be  affected  if  the  provisions  of 
the  amendment  made  by  this  Act  were  ap- 
plicable thereto,  may,  at  the  request  of  the 
owner  be  revised  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  law  as  amended  by  this  Act,  with  respect 
to  Euch  of  the  vessels  covered  thereby  as 
may  be  designated  by   the  applicant." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica ,  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
8(c)  of  Public  Law  86-518  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  to  the  end  thereof: 
"I^ovisions  in  such  contracts  affecting  vessels 
covered  by  this  Act  providing  for  refund  of 
construction-differential  subsidy  for  domes- 
tic operations  under  section  606  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  and  costs  of  na- 
tional defense  feattu-es  for  commercial  use 
shall  be  amended  so  that  for  such  refund 
payments  made  for  the  period  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1959,  the  base  upon  which  such  re- 
fund payments  are  computed  annually 
thereafter  shall  be  the  undepreciated 
amount  of  subsidy  or  the  national  defense 
feature,  as  the  case  may  be.  as  at  December 
31.  1959,  divided  by  the  years  of  life  of  the 
vessels  as  provided  under  this  Act,  remaining 
aftsr  December  31,  1959." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  next  bill  (S.  1172),  is  not  now  before 
the  Senate,  I  will  move  Its  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
before  the  Senate  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  on  the  calen- 
dar? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  is  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  is  the  same 
agreement  on  that  bill 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  want  It  to  go  back  on  the  calen- 
dar, or  does  the  Senator  want  to  have 
S.  1172  considered  now? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  We  want  to  have 
It  considered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  is  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  will  give  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  bill.  S.  1172  relates  to  section 
506  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 
Section  506  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  provides  that  when  a  vessel, 
operating  imder  subsidy,  temporarily  op- 
erates in  the  domestic  trade,  the  owner 
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must  pay  back  to  the  Government  a  pei-- 
centage  of  the  construction  subsiqy 
chargeable  to  that  year,  which  now  ts 
one-twenty-flfth  of  the  total  subsidy. 
It  Is  based  on  a  25-year  life  for  a  ship. 
Likewise,  if  such  a  vessel  utilizes  the 
higher  rate  of  speed,  or  makes  use  of  la 
heavy  lift  boom,  built  into  the  ship  as  A 
cost  of  national  defense,  the  owner  muit 
pay  back  to  the  Government  a  percenf- 
age  of  the  original  cost  of  such  install?^- 
tion.  1 

The  method  of  computation  of  sucn 
payment  is  rather  complex,  and  this  com- 
plexity was  further  compounded  when 
Public  Law  86-518  was  enacted,  eflectivje 
January  1,  1960.  to  extend  the  lives  o|f 
vessels  delivered  on  or  after  January  1, 
1946,  from  20  to  25  years.  Suffice  it  t^ 
say  that  some  ship  operators  have 
been  required,  during  the  perlo^ 
from  January  1,  1960.  to  the  present 
time,  to  pay  back  to  the  Government  Ick 
domestic  operation,  or  for  use  of  national 
defense  features,  a  greater  percentage  off 
their  construction  subsidy  or  national  de(- 
fense  costs  than  is  equitable  considering 
the  additional  5  years  during  which  sucfc 
repayment  will  be  required.  j 

The  subcommittee  has  obtained  froni 
the  Maritime  Administrator  a  statement 
as  to  what  adjustments  would  be  re 
quired  if  S.  1172  is  enacted,  and  the  re 
sultant  credits  to  the  shipowners.     Th 
Administrator  had  testified  at  the  hear 
ing  on  the  bill — as  shown  in  pages  2  an<  ^ 
3  of  the  committee  report — that,  in  hi$ 
opinion,  the  bill  provides  the  correct  way 
of  computing  the  construction  subsidy 
recapture,  and  the  recapture  of  national 
defense  costs,  for  the  period  after  De* 
cember  31,  1959,  with  respect  to  vessel4 
whose  lines  were  extended  imder  Public) 
Law  86-518. 

Let  me  say  further  that  the  report  lan- 
guage on  page  3  as  to  the  elimination  ofl 
section  2  of  the  bill  has  reference  to  the 
fact  that  the  committee  understands 
that  the  formula  prescribed  in  section 
1  of  the  bill  would  by  its  application  com- 
plete the  statutory  life  cycle  of  the  ves- 
sel and  there  would  be  no  more  refunds) 
of  construction  subsidy  for  domestic  op- 
eration after  that  cycle  is  completed. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  committee 
report  to  costs  of  the  bill.  This,  too, 
needs  some  explanation.  Actually  the 
amounts  at  issue  represent  credits  to  the 
operators  for  overpayments  they  had 
made  to  the  Government  since  January 
1,  1960,  for  operation  in  domestic  trade, 
and /or  for  use  of  the  higher  speed  or 
heavier  booms  which  had  been  built  into 
the  operators'  vessels  at  Government  in- 
sistence, and  cost,  as  insurance  against 
possible  wartime  needs. 

Each  payment  made  by  the  operators 
for  use  of  these  emergency  features  is  a 
gain,  not  a  cost,  to  the  Government, 
which  thereby  recoups  some  part  of  the 
moneys  paid  for  installation  of  these 
facilities  in  the  operators'  vessels. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
dated  September  18,  1963.  with  an  enclo- 
sure. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Department  or  Commkrcx, 

MaKITIME  ASMINISTKATIOir, 

Vlashington,  D.C.,  September  18, 1963. 
Hon.  E.  L.  Bartlett, 
Committee  on  Commerce, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bartlett:  This  Is  Jn  response 
to  your  oral  request  for  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  that  will  be  refunded  to  vessel  op- 
erators If  S.  1172.  as  reported  by  your  com- 
mittee. Is  enacted,  and  for  the  names  of  the 
companies  Involved. 

Public    Law    86-518,    effective    January    1, 
1960.   extended   the    lives   of   vessels    (except 
liquid  bulk  carriers)   that  were  delivered  by 
the  shipbuilder  on  or  after  January  1,  1946. 
from  20  years  to  25  years.     The  amendment 
Public  Law  86-518   made  to  section   506   of 
the  act  (which  section  provided  for  annual 
repajrment  to  the  Government  for  use  of  con- 
struction subsidy  vessels  In  domestic  trade 
on   the  basis  of  one-twentieth   of   the  con- 
struction subsidy)    was  to  strike  out  "one- 
twentieth"  and  Insert  "one  twenty-fifth"  In 
lieu  thereof.     As  we  explained  In  oxu*  testi- 
mony on  S.  1172,  this  exposed  the  operators 
to  repayment  on  the  basis  of  more  than  the 
whole    amount    of    construction-differential 
subsidy  paid  by  the  Government.     The  con- 
tracts of  all  operators  were  amended  to  pro- 
vide for  repayment  for  use  of  construction 
subsidy    vessels    In    domestic    trade   as    pro- 
vided by  Public  Law  86-518.     S.  1172.  as  re- 
ported, would  amend  Public  Law  86-518  so  as 
to  provide  for  such  repayment  on  the  basis 
of  only  the  whole  amount  of  construction 
subsidy  paid  for  construction  of  the  vessels, 
and    this    would    require    recomputatlon    of 
amounts  due  for  the  period  after  January  1, 
1960.    The  amounts  by  which  S.  1172  would 
reduce  obligations  to  pay  under  section  506 
for  the  period  January  1,  1960.  to  the  present 
time  would  not  be  recouped  by  the  Govern- 
ment In  later  years  because  the  reduction 
would  be  caused  by  elimination  of  the  ex- 
cess basis  of  computation. 

We  have  Information  as  to  the  amount  of 
obligations  operators  of  construction  sub- 
sidy ships  inciu-red  during  1960  and  1961 
for  operation  of  their  vessels  in  domestic 
trade,  and  all  of  these  amounts  have  been 
collected.  Attached  is  an  exhibit  which  gives 
this  Information  by  company  and  which 
shows  the  reduction  In  these  amounts  that 
S.  1172  would  cause.  We  do  not  have  such 
figures  as  yet  for  the  years  1962  and  1963  and 
no  collections  have  as  yet  been  made  for 
these  years.  Assuming,  however,  that  con- 
struction subsidy  vessels  operated  In  do- 
mestic trade  to  the  same  extent  In  1962  and 
1963  as  they  did  in  1960  and  1961,  and  that 
all  other  factors  remained  the  same,  enact- 
ment of  S.  1172  would  not  cause  any  re- 
funds to  be  made  because  the  amount  that 
has  thus  far  been  collected  ($589,331.54)  Is 
less  than  the  amount  that  would  b«  due  for 
this  period  If  S.  1172  Is  enacted  ($829,000). 
Enactment  of  S.  1172.  however,  would  reduce 
the  amount  that  would  ultimately  be  col- 
lected for  this  period  by  about  $75,000  per 
year,  and  this  amount  would  not  be  recouped 
in  later  years  because  the  reduction  would 
be  caused  by  eliminating  the  excess  basis  of 
computation. 

The  provisions  of  contracts  which  provide 
for  repayment  annually  to  the  Government 
of  part  of  the  cost  of  national  defense  fea- 
tures. If  such  features  are  used  commercially 
by  the  operator,  could  also,  after  enactment 
of  Public  Law  86-518.  at  the  operator's  op- 
tion, be  amended  so  as  to  place  such  re- 
payment on  a  25-year  basis  instead  of  a 
20-year  basis.  Two  operators  are  Involved. 
Pacific  Par  East  Lines,  Inc.,  and  American 
President  Lines.  Ltd. 


Pacific  Far  East  Lines.  Inc..  elected  to  have 
Its  contract  amended  with  respect  to  re- 
pajrment  for  use  of  national  defense  features 
after  enactment  of  Public  Law  86-618.  but 
American  President  Lines.  Ltd..  elected  not 
to  do  so. 

The  amendment  that  was  made  to  Pacific 
Par  East  Lines'  contract  to  place  it  on  a 
25-year  basis  with  respect  to  annual  repay- 
ments for  use  of  national  defense  features 
was  similar  to  the  amendments  made  with 
respect  to  section  606.  and  It  therefore  pro- 
vided more  than  the  cost  of  the  national 
defense  featiu-es  as  a  basis  for  computation 
of  the  annual  repayments.  S.  1172  would 
amend  Public  Law  86-518  so  as  to  provide  for 
such  repayment  on  the  basis  of  only  the 
whole  amount  of  the  cost  of  the  national 
defense  features. 

On  the  basis  of  the  existing  provisions  of 
their  contract.  Pacific  Par  East  Lines  in- 
curred estimated  obligations  for  repajrment 
for  use  of  national  defense  featurer  from  Jan- 
uary 1.  I960,  to  September  30.  1963,  In  the 
amount  of  $142,860.16.  Of  this  amount,  $99,- 
858.29  has  been  collected.  If  S.  1172  is  en- 
acted, the  estimated  obligations  of  the  com- 
pany for  use  of  national  defense  features  for 
the  foregoing  period  would  be  reduced  to 
$135,018.39.  Since  the  amount  that  has  been 
collected  ($99.858.29) ,  is  less  than  $135,018.39. 
no  refund  would  be  owing  to  the  company  If 
S.  1172  is  enacted,  but  the  Government  would 
ultimately  collect  $7,814.77  less  for  this  peri- 
od than  It  would  collect  under  the  existing 
provisions  of  the  contract.  The  Govern- 
ment would  not  recoup  this  $7,841.77  in  later 
years,  because  this  reduction  would  be  caused 
by  elimination  of  the  excess  basis  of  compu- 
tation. 

American    President   Lines.    Ltd..   did    not 
exercise  its  option  to  have  the  basis  of  com- 
putation for  repayment  for  use  of  national 
defense  features  on  its  ships  changed  from 
20  to  25  years.     Its  obligations  for  this  pur- 
pose for  the   period   from  January   1.    1960, 
to  the  present  time,  under  its  contract,  are 
computed  on  the  basis  of  a  20-year  life.    Our 
understanding,  however,  is  that  S.  1172  is  in- 
tended  to  give   them   the  option  of  having 
their  contract  amended  to  provide  for  com- 
putation of  such  repayments  for  the  period 
after   January    1,    1960,   on   the   basis    of   25 
years,    taking    Into    consideration    only    the 
whole  cost  of  the  national  defense  features. 
On    the    basis    of    the    existing    provisions 
of  their  contract,  American  President  Lines 
incurred  estimated  obligations  for  use  of  na- 
tional defense  features  for  the  period  from 
January  1,  1960,  to  September  30,  1963,  In 
the  amount  of  $243,432.15.    Of  this  amount, 
$114,975.45   has   been   collected.     If   S.    1172 
is    enacted    and    American    President    Lines 
elects    to    have    their   contract   amended    to 
place  it  on  a  25-year  basis,  their  estimated 
obligations  for  this  period  would  be  $182,- 
574.00.     Since  this  amount   ($182,574.00)    is 
more  than  they  have  paid  ($114,975.45).  no 
refund    would    be    due    American    President 
Lines  for  this  period  If  S.   1172  Is  enacted, 
but  the  Government  would  ultimately  col- 
lect for  this  period  (January  1,  1960,  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1963)  $60,858.15  less  than  it  would 
collect  under  the  existing  provisions  of  the 
contract.     However,  If  the  national  defense 
features  are  continued  to  be  used  to  the  same 
extent  as  they  have  been  during  the  1960-63 
period,    the    $60,858.15    would    be    recouped 
over  the  vessel's  remaining  years  of  a  use- 
ful life  of  25  years.    Accordingly,  It  may  not 
be  concluded  that  the  $60,858.16  would  rep- 
resent a   loss   to  the   Government  as   a  re- 
sult of  the  enactment  of  S.  1172. 

We  estimate  that  if  S.  1172  Is  enacted,  the 
Government  would  ultimately  collect  about 
$94,000  per  year  less  for  the  period  from 
January  1,  1960,  to  September  30,  1963,  than 
would  be  collected  under  provisions  of  exist- 
ing  law.     This  estimate  includes   amounts 
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with  regard  to  American  President  Lines  that 
would  be  recouped  In  future  years. 

We  hope  this  Information  will  be  of  a«- 
slstance  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  GULICK, 

Acting  Maritime  Administrator. 

Amounts  due  and  collected  under  existing 
law  for  the  years  1960  and  1961  for  the  use 
of  construction  subsidy  ships  in  domestic 
trade,  and  amounts  by  which  the  fore- 
going would  be  reduced  if  S.  1172  is 
enacted 


I960 

Company 

Amounts 

due  and 
collected 

Reduction 

that  would 

be  caused 

by  8. 1172 

States  Steamship  Co 

Oceanic  SteanLshlp  Co 

Pacific  Far  Ea.<«  Lines.... 

United  St!it«.«  Linos 

American  I'resldent  Unes. 

SM.  825.  S2 
38.513.51 
14.fi«l  81 

137.  eOA.  83 
63.561.48 

$13,980.51 

9,  820.  96 

3,789.78 

35.112.68 

13.068.18 

Total 

290,263.16 

76, 312. 10 

1961 


Bts(«e  8team<ihtp  Co 

Ooeanic  StoBm.'Oilp  Co 

United  Stiito!i  Lines 

American  f*resl(tent  Lines. 

$86,271.48 
88. 643. 89 

136,37L46 
28,879.66 

$21. 999. 74 

9.828  69 

34.  774.  72 

7.364.29 

Total 

290,068.38 

73, 967. 44 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 


HARRY  Mcpherson 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  Harry  McPherson  left  his  position 
as  general  counsel  of  the  Democratic 
policy  committee  to  become  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Inter- 
national Affairs.  Harry,  as  he  was 
known  to  most  of  us,  had  been  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  for  almost  8  years 
and  had  been  counsel  of  the  committee 
since  1961.  The  Army's  gain  is  our  dis- 
tinct loss.  Harry's  cheerful  and  helpful 
manner  made  him  many  friends.  His 
knowledge  of  the  Senate  rules.  Senate 
procedure,  and  Senate  tradition  were  of 
invaluable  help  to  all  who  asked  him  for 
It.  His  comprehension  of  complex  leg- 
islation was  of  inestimable  assistance  to 
the  Democratic  policy  committee  mem- 
bers, and  to  others  who  sought  his  coun- 
sel. His  loyalty,  his  integrity,  his  devo- 
tion to  the  traditions  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  for  that  matter  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  were, 
however,  his  greatest  qualities.  I  know 
that  I  am  joined  by  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  wishing  this  capable  and  like- 
able young  man  well. 

I  personally  will  miss  him  very  much, 
because  his  work  for  the  Senate  has  been 
outstanding. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  minority  I  would  like  to 
join  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 
Harry  McPherson  has  always  been  coop- 
erative and  helpful  to  those  of  us  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle.  Time  and  again  he  has 
shown  his  interest  in  the  country  rather 
than  strictly  In  one  political  party.  Al- 
though a  loyal  Democrat,  he  is  a  person 


whom  we  all  respect.  Republicans  as 
well  as  Democrats  have  enjoyed  our 
association  with  him  and  I  wish  him  the 
very  best  in  his  new  assignment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  remarks,  because  I  look  upon 
the  loss  of  Harry  McPherson's  services 
as  a  personal  loss. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
would  like  to  express  my  regret  on  Harry 
McPherson's  leaving  the  Senate  staff  for 
other  fields.  I  first  became  associated 
with  him  when  I  became  a  member  of  the 
Calendar  Committee  on  coming  to  the 
Senate. 

He  has  outstanding  legal  ability,  and 
he  has  always  been  helpful  in  working 
with  me  and  in  solving  many  of  the 
problems  that  confronted  the  calendar 
committee.  He  has  been  equally  helpful 
in  other  respects.  His  outstanding  abil- 
ity portends  well  for  his  future. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I, 
too.  associate  myself,  with  what  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  have  said  in  commenting  on  the 
services  of  Harry  McPherson  in  the  Sen- 
ate. We  shall  miss  him.  He  possesses  a 
keen  mind  and  a  balance  of  judgment 
which  are  so  vital  in  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. 

The  work  that  Harry  McPherson  per- 
formed was  the  work  of  a  truly  gifted 
and  talented  young  man.  dedicated  to 
the  public  service.  The  Army  has  gained 
a  wonderful  public  servant,  a  man  who 
will  be  an  outstanding  administrator.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  that  he  is  mov- 
ing into  the  area  of  International  rela- 
tions with  the  Army,  because  of  his 
broad  knowledge  of  the  world  In  which 
we  live  and  his  sense  of  good  judgment 
and  understanding  of  the  critical  prob- 
lems affecting  all  of  us. 

I  Join  my  colleagues  in  wishing  him 
well  and  expressing  regret  at  his  de- 
parture. 


ADJUSTMENT  OF  SUBSIDY  REFUND 
BASE  FOR  DOMESTIC  OPERATION 
OF  CERTAIN  OLDER  SUBSIDIZED 
VESSELS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (S.  1172)  to  amend  PubUc 
Law  86-518  and  section  506  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936,  to  authorize  the 
amendment  of  contracts  between  ship- 
owners and  the  United  States  dealing 
with  vessels  whose  life  has  been  extend- 
ed by  Public  Law  86-518. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, all  remaining  time  is  yielded 
back.  If  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ment to  be  offered,  the  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
OPPORTUNITIES 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  is  HH.  4955. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  4955)  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  quality  of  vocational  educa- 
tion and  to  expand  the  vocational  edu- 
cation opportunities  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  hour  of  1  o'clock 
has  not  arrived,  am  I  to  understand  that 
H.R.  4955  is  now  the  pending  business? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  There  has 
been  no  morning  hour  today,  and  the  bill 
normally  comes  before  the  Senate. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE  SUB- 
MITTED DURING  RECESS— INDI- 
VIDUAL VIEWS 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
October  3,  1963, 

Mr.  MUSKIE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  reported  favorably,  with 
amendments,  on  October  4, 1963,  the  bil' 
(S.  649)  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to 
establish  the  Federal  Water  Pollutior 
Control  Administration,  to  increase 
grants  for  construction  of  municipal 
sewage  treatment  works,  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  municipalities  and 
others  for  the  separation  of  combined 
sewers,  to  authorize  the  issuance  of  reg- 
ulations to  aid  in  preventing,  controlling, 
and  abating  pollution  of  interstate  or 
navigable  waters,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  submitted  a  report  (No.  556) 
thereon,  together  with  the  individual 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper ],  which  was  printed. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading    clerks,    annoimced    that    the 
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House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  0f 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJR.  3369)  f«r 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Elisabeth  O.  Masoi 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

H.R.  772.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer for  urban  renewal  purposes  of  land  pur- 
chased for  a  low-rent  housing  project  in  the 
city  of  Detroit.  Mich.;  j 

HH.  1191.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wllmir 
R.   Brlcker;  { 

HIL  1192.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WUliafi 
C.  Doyle:  | 

HJl.  1281.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cap4. 
Leon  M.  Oerrln;  | 

HJl.  1468.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kathryti 
Marshall: 

HA.  14fi0.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  OUv«r 
Brown; 

HJl.  1086.  An  act  defining  the  interest  of 
local  public  agencies  In  water  reservolra 
constructed  by  the  OoTemment  which  have 
been  financed  partially  by  such  agencies; 

HJt.  1700.  An  act  to  establish  a  Feder^ 
commission  on  the  disposition  of  Alcatra» 
Island; 

HJl.  1726.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  William 
H.  Woodhouse; 

HJt.  2356.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Jos(ft 
Domenech: 

HJt.  2485.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  authorize  the  Commission- 
era  of  the  District  of  Ck>limibla  to  make  regu- 
lations to  prevent  and  control  the  spread  at 
communicable  and  preventable  diseases," 
approved  August  11. 1929,  as  amended; 

HJl.  2751.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mr^. 
Jesse  Franklin  White; 

HJl.  2770.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr4. 
Jiistine  M.  Dubendorf ; 

HJl.  2845.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  dls* 
trict  courts  shall  be  always  o(>en  for  certain 
purposes,  to  abolish  terms  of  court  and  t^ 
regulate  the  sessions  of  the  courts  for  trans* 
acting  Judicial  business; 

HJl.  8219.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pay* 
ment  of  a  reward  as  an  expression  of  appre* 
elation  to  Bdwin  and  Bruce  Bennett; 

HJl.  3369.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MrSv 
Elizabeth  G.  Mason; 

HJl.  3450.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Berber^ 
B.  Shorter,  St.; 

HJt  3843.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wallace 
J.  Knerr; 

HJl.  4842.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  to  extend  the  time  ot  an^ 
nual  meetings  and  for  other  purposes;  ! 

HJl.  4966.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certalni 
employees  of  the  Foreign  Service  of  tha 
United  States; 

H.R.  5307.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edwardi 
T.  Hughes; 

HJl.  6811.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  L.  C, 
Atkins  &  Son; 

H.R.  5812.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Quality 
Seafood  Inc.; 

H.R.  6246.  An  act  relating  to  the  deductl. 
blllty  of  accrued  vacation  pay; 

HJl.  6373.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
L.  Nolan;  and 

H.R.  6443.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  L.  Moore. 


EXECUTIVE  COBIMUNICATIONS, 
ETTC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

BXPORT      ON       MnJTAXT       CONSTRUCTIOM,      Alt 

FoBcx  Rzszavx 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary  of   Defense    (Properties   and   Installa- 


tions) ,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  military  oonstrucUon,  Air  Force  Re- 
serve, for  fiscal  year  1963  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

RXPOST   ON  FXDEKAL    CONHUBUTIONS   PSOCKAIC 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  Federal  contributions 
program — equipment  and  facilities,  for  the 
quarter  ended  June  30,  1963  (with  an  ac- 
companying report):  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Repo«t     on     Federal     CoNraiBtrnoNS — 

PZXSONNEL     AND     ADMINISTRATION 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursiiant  to 
law,  a  report  on  Federal  contributions — 
personnel  and  administration,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1963  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

RxpoKT  ON  Stockpiling  Pkogram 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  stockpiling  program,  for  the 
6-month  period  ended  June  30.  1963  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Changk  or  RxQumzMKNTS  roa  Annual  Mzrr- 
INO  Date  rot  National  Banks 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  change  the  requirements  for  the 
annual  meeting  date  for  national  banks 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Rkpost  on  Pkacticx  or  Making  Availablk  rot 
EzPKNDrruu  Cxbtain  Funds 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  practice  of  making  avail- 
able for  expenditure  In  the  current  fiscal  year 
uncommitted  grants  of  funds  arising  from 
pricx-  fiscal  year  appropriations.  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security,  Department  of  Labor, 
dated  September  1963  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Report  on  Ikaoeqcats  Contsolb  rot  Drrxs- 
iciNiNO  Compliance  bt  Foreign  Govern- 
ments    With     Restrictions     Placed     on 
dispostnon  of  aoricttltttral  commodities 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  repeat  on  Inadequate  controls  for  de- 
termining   compliance    by    foreign    govern- 
ments with  restrictions  placed  on  the  dis- 
position of  agricultural  commodities  made 
available  under  title  I.   Agricultural  Trade 
Development    and    Assistance    Act    of    1954 
(commonly  known  as  Public  Law  480).  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  June  1963  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report    on    Overstatement    or    Needs    and 
Illegal  Use  of  Commerciai.-Ttpe  Vehicles 

BT      THE      KaNTO      BaSE      COMMAND,      JAPAN, 

6100th  Support  Wing;  Department  or  the 
Air  Force 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  overstatement  of  needs 
and  Illegal  use  of  commercial -type  vehicles 
by  the  Kanto  Base  Command.  Japan,  6100th 
Support  Wing,  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
dated  September  1963  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Report  on  Payments  to  Certain  Naval 
Reserve  Officers 
A  letter  from  the  Cc«nptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  payments  to  Naval  Reserve 
officers  on  annual  active  duty  training  for 


unnecessary  days  of  travel  and  for  days  In 
which  no  training  or  travel  is  performed.  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  dated  September  1963 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Terence  J.  OTJonnell,  Thomas  P.  Wilcox, 
AND  Clifford  M.  Springberg 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  Washington,  DC,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  propoeed  legislation  for  the 
relief  of  Terence  J.  CDonnell,  Thomas  P.  Wil- 
cox, and  Clifford  Mr.  Springberg  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

John  T.  Cox 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  Washington,  D.C..  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  propoeed  legislation  for  the 
relief  of  John  T.  Cox  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACILITIES 
ACT  OF  1963— REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE— INDIVIDUAL  AND 
MINORITY  VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO. 
557) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare. 
I  report  favorably,  with  amendments,  the 
bill  (H.R.  6143)  to  authorize  assistance 
to  public  and  other  nonprofit  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  in  financing 
the  construction,  rehabilitation,  or  im- 
provement of  needed  academic  and  re- 
lated facilities  in  undergraduate  and 
graduate  institutions,  and  I  submit  a  re- 
port thereon,  together  with  the  individ- 
ual views  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty],  and  the  minority  views  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
WATKR] ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 

TOWKR]. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed,  together  with  the  in- 
dividual and  minority  views. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received,  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 


PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  HEARINGS  ON  "ORGANIZED 
CRIME  AND  ILLICIT  TRAFFIC  IN 
NARCOTICS'— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  an 
original  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  61 ) ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  not  to  exceed  4.000 
additional  copies  of  all  parts  of  the  hear- 
ings held  by  its  Permanent  Investigating 
Subcommittee  during  the  current  session 
on  Organized  Crime  and  Illicit  Traffic  in  Nar- 
cotics. 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF  EXEC- 
UTIVE PAPERS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Papers 
in  the  Executive  Departments,  to  which 
was  referred  for  examination  and  recom- 
mendation a  list  of  records  transmitted  to 
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the  Senate  by  the  Acting  Archivist  of 
the  United  States,  dated  September  26. 
1963,  that  appeared  to  have  no  p)erma- 
nent  value  or  historical  interest,  sub- 
mitted a  report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

As^  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  executive  re- 
ports of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations were  submitted: 

Executive  D,  88th  Congress,  1st  session. 
A  Protocol  dated  at  Rome  September  15, 
1962.  to  amend  the  Convention  on  Inter- 
national ClvU  Aviation,  done  at  Chicago  on 
December  7,  1944  (Exec.  Rept.  No.  4); 

Executive  E,  87th  Congress,  2d  session.  A 
Convention  on  Extradition  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Sweden,  to- 
gether with  a  related  protocol,  signed  at 
Washington  on  October  24,  1961  (Exec.  Rept. 
No.  5) ; 

Executive  P,  87th  Congress.  2d  session.  An 
Additional  Protocol  to  the  Treaty  of  Extradi- 
tion of  January  13,  1961,  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  United  States  of 
Brazil,  which  Additional  Protocol  was  signed 
at  Rio  De  Janeiro  on  June  18,  1962  (Exec. 
Rept.  No.  5) ;  and 

Executive  E,  88th  Congress.  1st  session.  A 
Convention  on  Extradition  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  State  of  Israel,  signed 
at  Washington,  E>ecember  10,  1962  (Exec. 
Rept.  No.  5) . 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hayden)  (by  request) : 

S.  2210.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  exchange 
of  lands  within  the  Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa 
Indian  Reservation,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER   (by  request)  : 

S.  2211.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  accept  the  transfer  of 
certain  national  forest  lands  in  Cocke 
County,  Tenn..  for  purposes  of  the  Foothills 
Parkway,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  2212.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  U.S.  Ware- 
house Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request)  : 

S.  2213.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  basic 
authority  for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency; 
and 

S.  2214.  A  bill  to  amend  the  International 
Development  Association  Act  to  authorize 
the  United  States  to  participate  in  an  in- 
crease In  the  resources  of  the  International 
Development  Association;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fxtlbright  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  2215.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  In- 
dlviduafs  employed  by  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  at  Hickam  Air  Force  Base,  Hawaii; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON : 

S.  2216.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  See  Fong 
Szeto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  AIKEN: 

S.  2217.  A  bin  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  suspend  the  provi- 
sions of  section  27  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1920.  with  respect  to  the  transportation 
of  grain  when  U.8.  carriers  are  not  reason- 
ably available;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 


By  Mr.  WALTERS: 
S.  2218.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  accept  the  transfer  of 
certain  national  forest  lands  in  Cocke  Coun- 
ty. Tenn..  few  piirposes  of  the  Foothills 
Parkway,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agricultiu-e  and  Forestry, 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE : 
S.  2219.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Helen 
Marghltsa  Georgalas;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  HEARINGS  ON  "ORGANIZED 
CRIME  AND  ILLICIT  TRAFFIC  IN 
NARCOTICS" 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  an 
original  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  61)  authorizing  the  printing  of  addi- 
tional copies  of  hearings  on  "Organized 
Crime  and  Illicit  TraflBc  in  Narcotics" 
of  the  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration . 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  In  full  when  reported  by  Mr. 
McCLELLAN.  which  appears  under  the 
heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 


TO  PROVIDE  CERTAIN  BASIC  AU- 
THORITY FOR  THE  U.S.  INFORMA- 
TION AGENCY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  provide  certain  basic 
authority  for  the  UJS.  Information 
Agency. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Director  of  the  TJS.  In- 
formation Agency  and  I  am  introducing 
it  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  specific 
bill  to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  may  direct  their  attention  and 
comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  supE>ort  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  It,  when  the  matter  Is  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
along  with  a  letter  from  the  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  dated 
September  17, 1963,  and  also  an  explana- 
tion of  the  draft  legislation  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill,  letter, 
and  explanation  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2213)  to  provide  certain 
basic  authority  for  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  introduced  by  Mr.  Fulbright. 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Di- 
rector" and  the  "Agency",  respectively) 
may — 


(a)  employ,  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  and  classification  laws,  aliens  abroad 
for  services  In  the  United  States  relating  to 
the  translation  or  narration  of  colloquial 
speech  in  foreign  languages  when  suitably 
qualified  United  States  citizens  are  not  avail- 
able (such  aliens  to  be  investigated  for  such 
employment  in  accordance  with  procedures 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Attorney  General).  Such  persons  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States,  If  otherwise 
qualified,  as  nonimmigrants  under  section 
101(a)  (15)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  (8  U.S.C.  1101(a)  (15) )  for  such 
time  and  under  such  conditions  and  proce- 
dures as  may  be  established  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Attorney  General; 

(b)  pay  travel  expenses  of  aliens  employed 
abroad  for  service  in  the  United  States  and 
their  dependents  to  and  from  the  United 
States; 

(c)  incur  expenses  for  entertainment  with- 
in the  United  States  within  such  amounts 
as  may  be  provided  for  in  appropriation  Acts; 

(d)  obtain  Insurance  on  official  motor  ve- 
hicles operated  by  the  Agency  in  foreign 
countries,  and  pay  the  expenses  incident 
thereto; 

(e)  pay  claims  to  any  persons.  In  amounts 
not  to  exceed  $16,000  each  in  the  manner 
authorized  in  section  2734,  as  amended,  of 
title  10,  of  the  United  States  Code  when 
such  claims  arise  in  foreign  countries,  as 
though  the  Director  were  the  Secretary  of  a 
military  department  and  as  though  officers 
and  emloyees  of  the  Agency  were  commis- 
sioned officers  and  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces; 

(f)  advance  funds  within  the  meaning  of 
section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended; 

(g)  employ  aliens  by  contract  for  services 
abroad; 

( h )   provide  ice  and  drinking  water  abroad; 

(1)  pay  excise  taxes  on  negotiable  Instru- 
ments abroad; 

(J)  P^y  the  actual  expense  of  preparing 
and  transporting  to  their  former  homes  the 
remains  of  persons,  not  United  States  Gov- 
ernment employees,  who  may  die  away  from 
their  homes  while  participating  in  Agency 
activities; 

(k)  rent  or  lease,  for  periods  of  less  than 
ten  years,  offices,  buUdlngs,  grounds,  and 
living  quarters  for  persons  engaged  in  Agency 
activities  abroad; 

(1)  maintain.  Improve,  and  repair  prop- 
erties used  lor  Information  activities  in  for- 
eign countries; 

(m)  furnish  fuel,  water  and  utilities  for 
Government-owned  or  leased  property 
abroad; 

(n)  i>ay  travel  exi>enses  of  employees  at- 
tending official  international  conferences, 
without  regard  to  the  Standardized  Govern- 
ment Travel  Regulations  and  to  the  rates  of 
per  diem  allowances  in  lieu  of  subsistence 
expenses  under  the  Travel  Expense  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  835-842).  but  at 
rates  not  in  excess  of  comparable  allowances 
approved  for  such  conferences  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Sec.  2.  Appropriated  funds  made  available 
to  the  Agency  for  any  fiscal  year  for  ex- 
penses In  connection  with  travel  of  per- 
sonnel outside  the  continental  United 
States,  including  travel  of  dependents  and 
transportation  of  personal  effects,  household 
goods,  or  automobiles  of  such  personnel 
shall  be  avaUable  for  all  such  expenses  in 
connection  with  travel  or  transportation 
which  begins  in  that  fiscal  year  pursuant  to 
travel  orders  issued  in  that  year,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  such  travel  or  trans- 
portation may  not  be  completed  untU  the 
following  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  3.  In  any  contracts  tar  the  use  of  In- 
ternational radio  stations  and  facilities,  the 
Director  may,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
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BA  amended  (31  U.S.C.  665),  Include  agreei 
ment  on  behaU  oX  Uie  United  States  to  In* 
demnlfy  the  owners  and  operators  of  said 
radio  stations  and  f£u:Uitle8  from  such  fimds 
as  may  be  thereafter  appropriated  for  th# 
pur]x>8e  against  Ices  or  damage  on  account 
of  Injury  to  persons  or  property  arlsln* 
from  such  use  of  said  radio  stations  an^ 
facilities. 

S«c.  4.  The  Director  may  appoint  or  assl£r4 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  OfBcers  for  servlc^ 
with  the  Agency  for  such  periods  as  he  ma^ 
determine,  without  regard  to  the  provision! 
of  section  522  of  the  Act  of  Augtist  13,  1946j 
as  amended  (22  US  C.  922). 

Sic.  5.  Appropriations  are  hereby  author^ 
Ized  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  suclj 
appropriations  may  be  made  without  fiscaj 
year  limitation. 

The  letter  and  explanation  presente4 
by  Mr.  Pulbricht  are  as  follows : 


3 


us.    Intormatiow    Agknct, 

September  17,  1963. 
Hon.  Ltnbow  B.  Johnsom, 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Dk&x  Mh.  Vicz  PKzsmxNT:  I  have  the  honoi 
to  transmit  to  the  Senate  for  its  considerao 
tion  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  "to  provide 
certain  basic  authority  for  the  U.S.  Informal 
tion  Agency,"  and  an  explanation  thereof. 
The  draft  bill  has  also  been  submitted  to  tha 
House  of  Representatives. 

"Hie  proposed  draft  legislation  is,  In  effectj 
a  "point  of  order  bill"  to  provide  basic  au-« 
thortty   to   support  items   traditionally    in 
eluded  in  annual  Agency  appropriations.     I 
general,  the  proposals  are  Identical  with  thi 
language  regularly  included  in  such  approH 
prlatlon  acts  and  do  not  enlarge  the  «u 
thority  of  the  Agency. 

Certain  provisions  of  the  proposed  leglsla 
tlon,   however,  do  result  In  changes  In  the) 
Agency's    statutory   authority.     These    pro-t 
visions  are: 

1.  Section  1(e)  authorizing  payment  of 
meritorious  claims  against  the  Agency  arls-i 
ing  abroad  not  in  excess  of  •15.000. 

2.  Section  l(]c)  authorizes  the  Agency  to 
lease  property  abroad  for  periods  of  less  than 
10  years  and  permits  lease  of  living  quartern 
for  persons  engaged  in  Agency  activltlesi 
abroad  who  are  not  employees  of  the  Agency.^ 

3.  Section  5  authorizing  the  Director  to  ap- 
point Foreign  Service  Reserve  ofBcers  for' 
indefinite  periods  without  regard  to  statu- 
tory limitations  on  tenure  contained  in  thej 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended.       ' 

Enactment  of  the  above  proposals  would' 
conform  the  Agency's  basic  authority  to  its 
annual  appropriation  language  and  would 
provide  additional  authority  to  meet  ad-j 
mlnistrative   requirements. 

The  Biireeu  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
it   has   no   objection   to   the   submission   of 
the  proposed  legislation  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  R.   Murbow, 

Director. 

EXFLANATION   OF  PROPOSED  LKCISLATTON 
BACKGROm>n> 

Annual  appropriations  acts  of  the  Agency 
have,  each  year  since  1963,  included  items 
which  were  not  authorized  In  substantive 
legislation  and  which  were,  in  effect,  general 
legislation  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  Both 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  make 
such  substantive  legislation  In  an  appropria- 
tion act  subject  to  a  point  of  order  (Rule 
XVI-a  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
and  Rule  XXI-2  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives). 

Therefore,  the  proposed  legislation  is,  for 
the  most  part,  a  codification  in  basic  legisla- 
tion of  authority  to  support  items  tradi- 
tionally Included  in  annual  Agency  appro- 
priations. In  general,  the  proposals  are 
identical    with   the   language   regularly   In- 


cluded in  such  appropriation  acts  and  do  not 
enlarge  the  authority  of  the  Agency. 

Certain  provisions  of  the  proposed  leglsla- 
Uon,  however,  do  result  in  changes  in  the 
Agency's  statutory  authority.  These  pro- 
visions, discussed  more  fully  below,  are: 

1.  Section  1(e)  authorizes  payment  of 
meritorious  claims  against  the  Agency 
arising  abroad  not  in  excess  of  $15,000; 

2.  Section  l(k)  authorizes  Agency  leases 
abroad  for  periods  not  in  excess  of  10  years 
and  the  leasing  of  living  quarters  for  persons 
engaged  in  Agency  activities  abroad  who  are 
not  employees  of  the  Agency; 

3.  Section  4  authorizes  the  Director  to 
appoint  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  for 
Indefinite  {periods  without  regard  to  statu- 
tory limitations  on  tenure  contained  in  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

In  addition  to  the  above  legislative 
changes,  the  Agency  anticipates  that  future 
appropriation  acts  will  not  Include  the  fol- 
lowing language  which  heretofore  has  ap- 
peared in  such  acts : 

"Radio  activities  and  acquisition  and  pro- 
duction of  motion  pictures  and  visual  ma- 
terials and  purchase  or  rental  of  technical 
equipment  and  facilities  therefor,  narration, 
script  writing,  translation,  and  engineering 
services,  by  contract  or  otherwise;  mainte- 
nance, improvement,  and  repair  of  properties 
used  for  information  activities  in  foreign 
countries." 

This  language  recites  In  specific  terms  cer- 
tain broad  authorities  which  are  Included 
in  the  more  comprehensive  provisions  of  the 
Agency's  basic  statutes  such  as  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  the  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
1961,  and  other  provisions  of  law  available 
to  It.  We  believe  that  the  deletion  of  the 
above-quoted  language  will  in  no  way  result 
In  a  diminution  of  Agency  legal  authority 
and  that  all  activities  heretofore  carried  on 
iinder  the  quoted  provision  can  be  carried 
on  under  the  more  general  provisions  of  the 
Agency's  basic  statutes. 

SECnON-BT-SECTION  ANALYSIS 

Section  1(a):  This  subsection,  described 
below,  is  similar  to  that  included  In  Agency 
appropriation  acts  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Agency  in  1953  and  does  not  constitute 
any  enlargement  of  existing  Agency  au- 
thority. 

The  language  authorizes  the  Agency  to 
employ  aliens  abroad  for  service  as  a  narra- 
tor or  translator.  For  example,  It  may  not 
be  possible  to  find  In  the  United  States  an- 
nouncers who  have  the  proper  accent  or  who 
are  familiar  with  the  up-to-date  idiom  of 
certain  exotic  languages  or  dialects.  In 
such  instances  the  Agency  can  recruit  and 
employ  qualified  narrators  and  translators 
directly  from  abroad. 

No  new  authority. 

Section  1(b):  This  subsection  is  com- 
plemencary  to  subsection  1(a)  amd  simply 
authorizes  the  Agency  to  pay  travel  expenses 
of  alien  narrators  and  translators  and  their 
dependents  employed  abroad  to  and  from 
the  United  States  and  their  country  of 
residence. 

No  new  authority. 

Section  1(c):  Agency  appropriation  acts 
have  regularly  included  authority  similar  to 
that  proposed  In  subsection  1(c)  for  enter- 
tainment within  the  United  States.  Under 
the  proposed  language,  expenditures  for  en- 
tertainment are  authorized  only  when  pro- 
vided in  an  appropriation  act. 

No  new  authority. 

Section  1(d):  This  subsection  authorizes 
the  Agency  to  secure  liability  insxu-ance  on 
official  vehicles  operated  abroad.  It  is  com. 
mon  practice  for  Embassy  vehicles,  both 
State  Department  and  USIA,  to  carry  liabil- 
ity Insurance.  In  mAny  foreign  countries 
such  insurance  coverage  is  mandatory  under 
local  law. 

No  new  authority. 


Section  1(e) :  This  subsection  differs  from 
tort  claims  settlement  authority  regularly 
included  in  Agency  appropriation  acts  in 
that  the  proposed  language  authorizes  settle- 
ment of  meritorious  claims. 

It  is  an  Integral  part  of  the  Agency's  func- 
tion to  promote  and  maintain  friendly  rela- 
tions with  peoples  abroad.  It  is  essential  In 
such  regard  to  be  able  to  make  prompt  set- 
tlement of  meritorious  oversea  claims,  when 
the  damage.  Injury,  etc.,  is  caused  by  activ- 
ities of  the  Agency.  Our  past  authority — 
in  appropriation  acts — has  been  limited  to 
"payment  of  tort  claims,  in  the  manner  au- 
thorized In  the  first  paragraph  of  section 
2672,  as  amended,  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  when  such  claims  arise  in  for- 
eign countries";  the  cited  section  contains 
the  administrative  settlement  authority  of 
the  domestic  Tort  Claims  Act.  Because  of 
the  inappropriate  nature  of  the  cited  law, 
and  because  its  application  Imposes  on  the 
Agency  the  unrealistic  and  virtually  impos- 
sible requirement  of  claims  settlement  "in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  place  where 
the  act  or  omission  occurred,"  the  proposed 
language  would  relate  the  Aigencys  foreign 
claims  authority  to  the  Military  Foreign 
Claims  Act  (10  U.S.C.  2734)  which  was  spe- 
cifically drafted  for  use  by  the  armed  serv- 
ices in  connection  with  noncombatant  opera- 
tions in  foreign  countries — its  language  be- 
gins, "To  promote  and  maintain  friendly  re- 
lations through  the  prompt  settlement  of 
meritorious  claims  •  •  •."  Also,  the  pro- 
posed authority  would  authorize  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  up  to  $15,000  as  in  the 
Military  Claims  Act. 

Section  1(f):  This  subsection,  which  is 
similar  to  authority  regularly  contained  in 
Agency  appropriation  acts,  permits  advance 
of  funds  to  grantees,  contractors  and  others 
engaged  in  activities  which  further  the  basic 
purposes  of  the  Agency  program. 
No  new  authority. 

Section  1(g):  This  subsection,  which  is 
similar  to  authority  regularly  contained  in 
Agency  appropriation  acts,  permits  the  Agen- 
cy to  contract  with  aliens  abroad.  The  na- 
ture of  the  Agency's  program  involving  such 
varied  activities  as  exhibits,  lectures,  period- 
ical distribution,  etc.,  requires  the  use  of 
local  contractual  services. 
No  new  authority. 

Section  1(h):  The  Comptroller  General 
has  ruled  (3  Comp.  Gen.  828),  that  in  the 
absence  of  spyeciflc  statutory  authority,  ap- 
propriated funds  cannot  be  used  to  purchase 
ice  or  drinking  water.  Agency  appropria- 
tion acts  have  regularly  contained  such  au- 
thority. 

No  new  authority. 

Section  1(1)  :  The  Comptroller  General  has 
held  (19  Comp.  Gen.  625),  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  specific  statutory  authority  there- 
for, appropriated  funds  are  not  avaUable  for 
payment  of  excise  taxes  on  checks  drawn  on 
U.S.  Government  deposits  in  foreign  banks. 
Agency  appropriation  acts  have  regularly 
included  such  authority. 
No  new  authority. 

Section  1(J):  Statutory  authority  exists 
for  the  transportation  of  remains  of  em- 
ployees from  abroad  to  the  United  States. 
The  remains  of  persons  serving  abroad  un- 
der grant  or  contract  in  Agency  activities 
are  not  covered  by  existing  statutory  au- 
thority. 

The  proposed  subsection  is  similar  to  au- 
thority regularly  included  in  Agency  appro- 
priation acts  to  permit  the  transportation  to 
the  United  States  of  remains  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  Agency  activities  abroad  who  are 
not  U.S.  Government  employees. 
No  new  authority. 

Sections  (k).  (1).  and  (m) :  These  sub- 
sections are  similar  to  authority  regularly 
Included  in  Agency  appropriation  acts  for 
rental  and  maintenance  of  office  and  resi- 
dential quarters.  At  present,  however,  the 
language  of  the  Appropriation  Act  author- 
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Izes  leases  for  a  maximum  of  5  years  and 
does  not  specifically  authorize  leases  of  liv- 
ing quarters  for  persons  engaged  in  Agency 
programs  abroad  who  are  not  Government 
employees. 

The  proposed  subsection  (k)  would  enlarge 
Agency  leasing  authority  for  a  maximum 
period  of  10  years  and  would  authorize  the 
rental  and  maintenance  of  living  quarters 
not  only  lor  Government  employees  as  pres- 
ently, but  also  for  grantees  and  Agency 
contractor  personnel  engaged  in  Agency 
activities  abroad. 

It  is  believed  that  10-year  leases  may  re- 
sult In  lower  rents  for  the  longer  period. 
Oftentimes  landlords  are  interested  in  a 
fixed  return  over  the  longest  period  of  time. 
Also,  authority  for  10-year  leases  places  the 
Agency  in  the  same  position  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  aud  AID  who  have  such  au- 
thority enabling  the  three  agencies  to  stand- 
ardize their  leasing  practices  thus  reducing 
the  possibility  of  costly  competition  between 
them. 

Subsection  (k)  would  also  authorize  the 
Agency  to  provide  housing  for  grantees  and 
Agency  contractor  personnel  engaged  In 
Agency  activities  abroad.  In  Africa,  for  ex- 
ample, housing  is  available  only  on  payment 
of  several  years'  rent  in  advance,  and  in  many 
cases  only  on  extensive  renovation  of 
quarters.  Employees  of  Agency  contractors 
engaged  in  the  English  teaching  program  in 
Central  Africa  have  been  unable  to  secure, 
or  could  not  afford  to  rent,  living  quarters 
directly.  The  proposed  legislation  would 
authorize  the  Agency  to  lease  and  maintain 
quarters  on  behalf  of  such  persons  engaged  In 
Agency  activities  when  circumstances  re- 
quire. In  such  cases  no  quarters  allowance 
will  be  paid  to  individuals  who  are  provided 
with  Government  quarters. 

No  new  authority  in  section  (1)  and  (m). 

Section  (n)  :  This  subsection  is  similar  to 
authority  included  in  recurring  Agency  ap- 
propriation acts.  Under  this  authority. 
Agency  personnel  attending  international 
conferences  abroad  can  be  paid  travel  ex- 
penses and  per  diem  at  the  rates  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  particular 
conference  without  regard  to  the  Standard- 
ized Government  Travel  Regulations. 

No  new  authority. 

Section  2:  This  section,  which  is  repeti- 
tive of  technical  language  in  recurring 
Agency  appropriation  acts,  permits  the 
Agency  to  charge  the  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  travel  begins  for  all  ex- 
penses of  such  travel  even  though  not  con- 
cluded until  sometime  in  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year. 

No  new  authority. 

Section  3:  This  section  is  similar  to  lan- 
guage included  each  year  in  Agency  appro- 
priation acts.  It  permits  the  Agency  to 
agree.  In  contracts  for  the  use  of  Interna- 
tional radio  stations  and  facilities,  to  in- 
demnify owners  and  operators  of  such  radio 
stations  and  facilities  against  claims  arising 
out  of  broadcasting  operations.  The  words 
"short  wave"  are  deleted  from  the  proposed 
legislation  since  Agency  broadcasts  are  not 
limited  to  short  wave. 

No  new  authority. 

Section  4:  This  section  departs  from  au- 
thority regularly  included  in  Agency  appro- 
priation acts  for  appointments  to  the  Foreign 
Service  Reserve. 

At  present,  the  Agency  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point persons  to  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve 
and  the  Foreign  Service  Staff  Corps — It  is 
not  authorized  to  make  appointments  to  the 
Foreign  Service  Officer  Corps  which  is  the 
career  officer  category  of  the  Foreign  Service 
system.  Pursuant  to  section  522  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22 
U.S.C.  922)  Foreign  Service  Reserve  appoint- 
ments are  limited  to  two  5-year  periods  or 
a  maximum  tenure  of  10  years.  Accordingly, 
Agency  appropriation  acts  have  regularly  in- 
cluded language  authorizing  the  extension 


for  an  additional  year  of  appointments  which 
expire  in  the  course  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Under  the  proposed  section,  the  Director 
of  the  Agency  is  authorized  to  appoint  or  re- 
appoint Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  with- 
out regard  to  the  10-year  statutory  limita- 
tion on  tenure.  This  will  relieve  the  Agency 
of  the  administrative  bvirden  of  periodic  re- 
appointment actions. 

Section  5:  This  section  Is  a  technical  pro- 
vision which  authorizes  Agency  appropria- 
tions to  be  available  until  expendeid  when 
the  language  of  an  appropriation  specifically 
so  provides. 

ESTIMATE  or  INCREASED    ANNUAL  COST 

The  Increased  annual  cost  of  the  proposed 
legislation  is  estimated  at  $5,000  resulting 
from  anticipated  pasrments  of  meritorious 
claims  under  section  1(e).  No  increased 
costs  are  expected  to  result  from  the  enact- 
ment of  any  other  sections  of  the  proposed 
bill. 


TO  AMEND  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATION  ACT 
TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  AN 
INCREASE  IN  THE  RESOURCES  OF 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  International 
Development  Association  Act  to  author- 
ize the  United  States  to  participate  in  an 
increase  in  the  resources  of  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  I  am  introducing  it  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  pub- 
lic may  direct  their  attention  and 
comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
along  with  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  dated  September  13, 
1963,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2214)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association  Act  to 
authorize  the  United  States  to  partici- 
pate in  an  increase  in  the  resources  of 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion, introduced  by  Mr.  Fulbright,  by  re- 
quest, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
7  of  the  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation Act  (22  U.S.C.  284e)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  as 
subsections  (c)  and  (d)  and  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (b)  as  follows: 

"(b)  "Hie  U.S.  Governor  is  hereby  author- 
ized (1)  to  vote  for  an  increase  In  the  re- 
sowces  of  the  Association  and  (2)  to  agree 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  contribute 
to  the  Association  the  sum  of  $312  million. 
both  as  recommended  by  the  Executive  Di- 


rectors, in  a  report  dated  September  9,  1963, 
to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Association. 
There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, without  fiscal  year  limitaUon,  $312 
million  to  provide  t^e  United  States  share 
of  the  Increase  in  the  resources  of  the 
Association." 

Sec.  2.  Redesignated  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  International  Development 
Association  Act  is  amended  by  striking  from 
the  first  sentence  the  words  ",  after  paying 
the  requisite  part  of  the  subscription  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Association  required  to 
be  made  under  the  articles,"  and  by  striking 
from  the  third  sentence  the  words  "of  the 
subscription  of  the  United  States". 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Fdlbright 
is  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  or  the  TaxASintT, 

Washington,  September  13,  1963. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill,  "To 
amend  the  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation Act  to  authorize  the  United  States  to 
participate  in  an  Increase  In  the  resources  of 
the  International  Develc^mient  Association." 
The  proposed  legislation  would  (a)  authorize 
the  U.S.  Governor  of  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  (IDA)  to  vote  for  a 
$750-mlllion  Increase  in  the  resources  of 
IDA,  (b)  authorize  the  X3S.  Governor  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  to  agree  to  pay  to 
the  association  the  United  States'  share  of 
the  increased  resources  and  (c)  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  $312  million  as  the 
United  States'  share  of  the  increased  re- 
sources. The  draft  legislation  would  also 
delete  certain  language  from  the  present 
IDA  act  In  order  to  make  It  clear  that  non- 
interest  bearing  notes  may  be  substituted 
for  the  amounts  payable  as  part  of  our  pro- 
posed i}artlclpatlon  in  the  Increased  re- 
sources until  those  amounts  are  called  by 
the  Association.  The  vote  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  is  to  be  completed  by  December 
31,  1963,  so  that  legislative  authority  for  the 
VS.  Governor  to  vote  would  be  required 
prior  to  that  date  imless  extended  by  the 
Executive  Directors  of  IDA. 

Action  by  Congress  Is  required  now  to  as- 
sure the  orderly  replenishment  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  International  Development 
Association,  an  affiliate  at  the  International 
Bank  fen-  Reconstruction  and  Develoixnent. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
in  September  last  year,  its  Board  of  Gover- 
nors adopted  a  resolution  requesting  the  Ex- 
ecutive Directors  to  consider  this  problem. 
The  Executive  Directors  have  now  submitted 
their  report  to  the  Board  of  Governors.  Un- 
less IDA  can  be  assured  of  new  resources  in 
the  near  futiu^  it  will  have  to  cease  making 
commitments.  It  is  vital  that  the  countries 
in  a  position  to  contribute  to  IDA  act  to 
sustain  the  momentvun  of  this  valuable  in- 
stitution. It  Is  essential  to  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world  gener- 
ally that  we  play  our  proper  role  In  this 
action. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Inter- 
national Monetary  and  Financial  Problems 
has  prepared  a  special  report  on  this  matter, 
and  recommends  U.S.  participation  In  the 
proposed  increase  in  resources.  A  copy  of 
the  Council's  report  is  also  enclosed.  The 
report  of  the  Council  gives  emphasis  to  three 
Important  aspects  of  the  IDA  proposal .  First. 
IDA  performs  a  uniquely  valuable  function 
by  drawing  a  larger  proportion  of  its  funds 
for  development  from  the  other  advanced 
countries  than  from  the  United  States.  It 
thus  heli>s  to  assure  that  these  other  eco- 
nomically advanced  nations  of  the  free  world 
share  with  the  United  States  the  financial 
burden  of  development.  Second,  IDA  pro- 
vides funds  on  terms  which  create  very  little 
burden    on   the    balance    of   payments   of   a 
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deTcIc^lng   country.     Uimj  de^loptug  aa- 
tlons   can   no   longer   pmdently   borrow  on 
conventional    terma   all  the  external   fumls 
they  require  to  supplement   their  domeetlc 
resources.     EDA   staff   studies   indicate   that 
the  external  debt  of  the  developing  nations 
more  than  doubled  during  the  period  1995- 
61.     Financing  on  favorable  terms  Is,  thete- 
fore,  essential  if  development  is  to  proceied 
on  a  sound  basis.     Third,  the  present  p«!o- 
posal  la  designed  to  permit  IDA  to  continue 
to  make  commitments  at  a  satlafactory  r^te 
in  the  immediate  future.     Although  agrae- 
ment  to   the   present  proposal    is   thus  ite- 
qulred  now,  no  need  for  cash  payments  Ito 
IDA  will  exist  until  late  19«5,  after  the  pr*- 
ent  subscription  paymenu  have  been  coi^- 
pleted.  hence  no  appropriation  of  U3.  funfls 
will  be  required  until  fiscal  year  1966. 

The  International  Development  Association 
is  now  a  tested  Institution.  In  Its  3  years  bf 
operaUon  It  has  established  Itself  as  an  li- 
dlspensable  part  of  the  multilateral  Instltv- 
ttonal  framework  providing  financing  for  the 
development  of  the  less  developed  nations  of 
the  free  world.  In  this  relatively  short  span 
of  time  it  has  proven  Its  worth  and  h$s 
gmlned  the  confidence  of  both  the  contribut- 
ing and  receiving  coim tries. 

The  proposal  put  forth  in  the  report  of  the 
Executive  Directors  for  the  replenishment  ^f 
IDA'S   resources   provides   for  an    additional 
$760  million  in  IDA  resources  over  a  3-ye4r 
period,  with  actual  payments  commencing  itx 
late  1965.     By  being  assured  now  that  tbe«e 
funds  would  be  available  then,  IDA  can  con- 
tinue the  pace  of  Its  soundly  conceived  lend- 
ing activities.     The  need  Is  for  freely  usable 
convertible  currencies  and  this  Is  the  form  Ifi 
which  the  »750  million  Is  to  be  provided  b^ 
the  part  I  members — those  economically  mom 
advance<)>^— as  a  group.    This  amount  Is  abo\4t 
equal    to    the    freely   usable   resources   sub- 
scribed to  IDA  at  its  Inception — but  because 
IDA  is  now  a  going  organization.  It  woulC 
be  paid  in  over  3  rather  than  5  years.    This 
would  mean  new  anniial  contributions  agi- 
gregating  »a60  million  a  year  from  the  part 
I  members  as  a  group,  an  increase  of  about 
two-thirds  over  the  present  annual  rate.       i 
Of  the  total  increased  reaoxirces  proposed 
by  the  ExecuUve  Directors,  the  United  StateJ 
share  would  be  $104  million  per  annimi  fot 
*  y*i*.  with  actual  payments  commencing 
in  fiscal  y»ar  1966.    Thus,  the  United  Statef 
would  be  subscribing  41.6  percent  of  the  ad* 
dltional  resources,  and  other  countries  th$ 
balance  of  56.4  percent.     The  UJ3.  share  rep* 
resents  some  reduction  from  Its  43  percent 
share  in  the  initial  resources  provided  by  th< 
part  I  membership  countries.    The  Executiv« 
Directors'  proposal  calls  for  substantial  in-* 
creases  over  the  original  share  of  participai 
Uon    by    Canada,    Prance.    Germany.    Italy^ 
Sweden,  and  Japan,  while   there  would  bq 
substantial  decreases   In  the  shares  of  th« 
United  Kingdom,  the  Netherlands,  and  Soutl^ 
Africa.     The    voting    rights    of    the    United 
States  as  well  as  the  other  members  of  IDA 
will  remain  the  same  as  they  are  now   (al- 
though there  will  be  a  slight  Increase  in  thet 
total  nxmiber  of  votes) . 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg  are  expected  to| 
Join   IDA  as   new   part   I   members   concur-: 
rently  with  the  increase  in  resources.     Ac- 
cordingly,   one-half    of    their    participation 
in  the  increased  resources  will  be  considered 
as    their    Initial    memberslilp    subscriptions 
and  will  carry  the  usual  voting  rights,  whUe 
the  other  half  of  their  participation  will  be 
attributed  to  the  additional  resources,  and  I 
therefore  will  not  carry  voting  rights.     The] 
other   rights  and   obligations  of  the  part  I 
members  and  of  IDA  would  be  the  same  as 
those  governing  the  Initial  subscriptions  un- 
der the  Articles  of  Agreement.     Each  par- 
ticipating member's  obligation  to  contribute 
would  be  contingent  upon  at  least  12  mem- 
bers whose  shares  aggregate  not  less  than 
$600  million  having  advised  the  AssociaUon 
of  their  agreement  to  make  the  contrlbuUon, 
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and,  of  coarse,  upon  the  favorable  action 
of  the  Governors  by  December  81.  1963,  to 
antharlsa  the  Association  to  accept  the  new 
resources. 

The  Clay  Committee.  In  Its  report  to  the 
President  sorUer  this  year  stated  that,  "to 
the  extent  hat  the  United  States  and  Its 
partners  can  agree  to  Increase  the  use  of 
IDA  as  a  common  channel  for  aid  funds,  we 
will  have  achieved  many  of  our  common 
objectives — a  fairer  sharing  of  the  burden 
and  the  effective  and  coordinated  use  of  the 
assistance  provided  on  terms  both  appro- 
priate to  the  needs  of  the  recipient  coun- 
tries and  impartial  as  among  the  conunercial 
Interests  of  the  contributing  nations." 

The  Congress  has  demonstrated  its  con- 
viction of  the  importance  of  IDA  as  an  in- 
stitution for  channeling  resources  Into  eco- 
nomic development,  not  only  by  Its  adoption 
of  Senate  Resolution  264  of  July  23.  1958, 
which  requested  a  study  of  the  prospects  for 
the  establishment  of  this  Institution,  but  on 
several  significant  occasions  since  then. 

I  feel  strongly  that  this  mulUlateral  In- 
stitution deserves  our  wholehearted  support. 
In  order  to  continue  Its  vital  activities,  IDA 
must  be  assured  before  the  end  of  this  year 
that  the  Increased  resources  will  be  firmly 
committed  by  the  participants.  I,  therefore, 
respectfully  urge  the  favorable  consideration 
of  the  draft  legislation  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble time. 

A  comparative  type  showing  changes  In 
existing  law  made  by  the  proposed  bill  is 
attached. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  A  simi- 
lar bin  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that  the  enactment  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  be  in  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  Dillon. 


tive  N,  88th  Congress.  1st  session  a  Con- 
vention Between  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Mexican  States  for  the  Solu- 
tion of  the  Problem  of  the  Chamlzal 
signed  at  Mexico  City  on  August  29! 
1963.  As  in  executive  session.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  injuncUon 
of  secrecy  be  removed  from  the  conven- 
tion, that  the  convention  and  message 
from  the  President  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
that  the  President's  message  be  printed 
in  the  RscoRD. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP 
1961— AMENDA«NT  (AMENDMENT 
NO.  213)  ■ 

Mr.  GRUENINcAibmitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  toUe  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  1276)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gruening 
when  he  submitted  the  above  amend- 
ment, which  appear  under  a  separate 
heading.) 


EXPANSION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDU- 
CATION OPPORTUNITIES— AMEND- 
MENTS (AMENDMENT  NO.  214) 

Mr.  BAYH  submitted  amendments.  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  4955)  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
the  quality  of  vocational  education  and 
to  expand  the  vocational  education  op- 
portunities in  the  Nation,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


CONVENTION  WITH  UNITED  MEXI- 
CAN STATES  FOR  THE  SOLUTION 
OF  THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  CHAMI- 
ZAL— REMOVAL  OP  INJUNCTTION 
OP  SECRECY 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  today  Execu- 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion. I  transmit  herewith  the  Convention 
between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  United  Mexican  States  for  the 
Solution  of  the  Problem  of  the  Chamlzal, 
sigmed  at  Mexico  City  on  Aug\ist  29. 1963. 
This  Convention  represents  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  as  fair  a  settlement  as  can  be 
negotiated  of  this  boundary  dispute 
which  goes  back  almost  a  hundred  years, 
and  which  for  more  than  50  years  has 
seriously  disturbed  relations  with  our 
neighbor  to  the  south. 

The  provisions  of  the  Convention  are 
explained  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  transmitted  herewith.    Under 
the  Convention  the  two  Governments 
would  relocate  the  Rio  Grande  in  the 
vicinity  of  El  Paso.    The  center  line  of 
the  relocated  river  channel  would  be  the 
international  boundary.    This  results  in 
the  transfer  from  the  north  to  the  south 
of  the  river  of  a  tract  of  823.5  acres. 
Taking  into  account  that  Mexico  now 
has  under  its  jurisdIcUon  386.32  acres 
north  of  the  river,  the  net  area  trans- 
ferred to  Mexico  would  be  437.18  acres. 
The  present  Mexican  territory  north  of 
the  river,  known  as  Cordova  Island,  is 
an  enclave  Jutting  into  El  Paso  con- 
tiguous  to   and   downstream   from   the 
disputed  Chamlzal  zone,  and  the  enclave 
would  be  eliminated  by  the  relocation 
of  the  river.     The  net  437.18  acres  trans- 
ferred to  Mexico  is  the  amount  of  the 
Chamizal  zone  now  concluded  to  have 
been  awarded  to  Mexico  by  the   1911 
international     arbitration    commission. 
In  order  to  disturb  as  little  as  possible 
the  community  of  El  Paso  which  has, 
of  course,  gradually  expanded  into  the 
disputed  zone,  only  366  acres  of  the  net 
amount    being    transferred    to    Mexico 
would  be  taken  out  of  the  Chamizal  zone. 
The  remaining  71.18  acres  of   the  net 
amount  transferred  would  come  from  an 
area  contiguous  to  and  downstream  from 
Cordova  Island.     In   the   relocation   of 
the  river  the  United  States  would  receive 
from  Mexico  193.16  acres  of  Cordova  Is- 
land, for  which  the  United  States  would 
transfer  to  Mexico  an  equal  area  also 
from  the  lands  just  below  Cordova  Is- 
land.   Looking   downstream    then,    the 
823.5  acres  would  consist  of  366  acres 
of  the  Chamlzal  zone.   193.16  acres  in 
the  southerly  part  of  Cordova  Island 
already  belongring  to  Mexico,  and  264.34 
acres  to  the  east  of  the  Island.    The 
lands  to  be  transferred  from  U.S.  Juria- 
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diction  would  pass  free  of  private  title 
or  encumbrances  of  any  kind.  The  river 
boundary  would  thus  be  restored  In  the 
vicinity  of  El  Paso,  and  the  1911  award 
would  thus  be  given  effect  In  today's 
circumstances. 

The  settlement  Is  fair  to  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  would  In  effect 
implement  the  award  as  it  obligated  Itself 
to  do  in  the  1910  arbitral  convention.  At 
the  same  time  this  Government  at  the 
time  of  signing  the  present  convention 
reserved  Its  juridical  position  with  re- 
spect to  the  1911  award.  The  settlement 
is  also  fair  to  the  United  States  in  that 
the  net  area  transferred  does  not  all 
come  from  the  Chamizal  zone.  The  new 
boundary  would  be  drawn  to  exclude  as 
much  highly  developed  land  as  practical 
and  to  Inconvenience  as  few  people  as 
possible.  One-third  of  the  lands  trans- 
ferred to  Mexican  jurisdiction  are  still 
agricultural  or  stockyards.  Actually,  the 
net  ntunber  of  acres  involved  Is  small  In 
comparison  with  the  thousands  of  acres 
already  transferred  between  the  two 
countries  as  a  consequence  of  river  move- 
ments. 

The  new  line  also  seems  to  be  fair  to 
the  Government  of  Mexico.  While  it  does 
not  receive  all  the  awarded  area  from  the 
Chamizal  zone,  it  receives  all  the  area  In 
one  cut  from  the  city  of  El  Paso.  It  does 
not  receive  all  the  acreage  that  has  at 
times  been  claimed,  but  it  does  receive  the 
amount  awarded  to  Mexico,  so  far  as 
engineers  of  both  countries  could  reason- 
ably determine  based  on  the  best  data 
available. 

In  addition  to  removing  a  very  real 
cause  of  Irritation  In  relations  between 
the  two  coim tries,  the  settlement  offers 
advantages  to  El  Paso,  to  Texas,  and  to 
our  whole  country. 

The  people  of  El  Paso  will  now  know 
where  the  boundary  Is  going  to  be,  and 
titles  to  the  lands  In  the  Chamizal  zone 
remaining  In  the  United  States  will  be 
clarified. 

The  channelized  river  itself  will  pre- 
sent an  aspect  of  orderliness  and  beauty 
that  should  enhance  the  nearby  area. 

The  development  of  El  Paso,  especially 
so  far  as  traffic  circulation  and  the  loca- 
tion of  public  utilities  are  concerned,  will 
be  improved  with  the  Incorporation  Into 
El  Paso  of  a  part  of  Mexico's  Cordova 
Island. 

Settlement  of  the  dispute  will  at  last 
permit  execution  of  International  flood 
control  measures  indispensable  for  the 
proper  protection  of  this  rapidly  growing 
dty. 

The  international  bridges  at  El  Paso 
are  to  be  replaced  with  structures  in 
fuller  harmony  with  the  needs  of  the 
over  600,000  people  who  live  in  the  El 
P£iso-Ciudad  Juarez  area. 

Of  the  four  States  of  the  United  States 
bordering  Mexico,  the  State  of  Texas  has 
the  longest  portion  of  boundair  and  the 
most  extensive  system  of  commercial, 
cultural,  and  other  relations  with  Mex- 
ico. Amiable  relations  with  Mexico  and 
economic  and  political  stability  and 
growth  In  Mexico  are  of  paramount  Im- 
portance to  Texas.  Texas  will  be  a  prin- 
cipal beneficiary  of  the  Improved  atti- 
tude in  Mexico  resulting  from  a  satis- 
factory settlement. 


For  the  coimtry  as  a  whole,  the  Cham- 
lzal dispute  as  an  emotional  issue  in 
Mexico,  which  distorts  what  otherwise 
might  be  a  favorable  view  of  the  United 
States,  would  be  resolved. 

All  this  must  not  obscure  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  example  to  the  entire 
world  of  a  large  country  settling  a  sig- 
nificant territorial  dispute  with  a  small- 
er country  in  a  spirit  of  the  sincerest 
good  will. 

I  would  not  wish  to  appear  to  under- 
estimate the  cost  of  this  settlement. 
More  than  3,000  i-sople  in  El  Paso  will 
have  to  be  moved  from  their  homes  and 
businesses  with  attendsmt  economic  and 
social  problems.  In  the  end  it  may  cost 
more  than  $20  million,  depending  on  the 
decisions  the  Congress  makes  on  several 
major  domestic  aspects  of  the  proposal. 
In  the  several  attempts  at  settlement  In 
recent  years,  each  successive  proposal 
would  have  Involved  more  people  and 
have  cost  more  money  than  the  previous 
proposal.  Any  further  attempts  must  be 
expected  to  follow  this  pattern.  This  Is 
the  first  time  the  Government  of  Mexico 
has  agreed  to  terms  that  this  Govern- 
ment could  accept.  I  believe  we  should 
incur  this  cost,  because  the  charge 
against  us  for  not  having  abided  by  the 
award  is  grave,  and  the  settlement  pro- 
posed is  fair  both  to  our  neighbor  and 
to  ourselves. 

I  strongly  recommended  that  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  ratification  of  the  Convention 
as  promptly  as  practicable  and  in  the 
course  of  this  year  If  at  all  possible. 

John  F.  Kknnedt. 

The  White  House,  October  7.  1963. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  PRIVILEOES  OP 
THE  FLOOR  TO  STAFF  MEMBERS 
OP  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND 
PUBLIC  WELFARE  DURING  CON- 
SIDERATION OF  H.R.  4955 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
course  of  Senate  consideration  of  (H.R. 
4955)  an  act  to  strengthen  and  improve 
the  quality  of  vocational  education  and 
to  expand  the  vocational  education  op- 
portunities in  the  Nation,  that  all  pro- 
fessional staff  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  both 
majority  and  minority,  be  permitted  on 
the  floor  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  Sen- 
ators participating  in  the  debate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  Is  so  ordered. 


PERSECUTION  BY  SOVIET  UNION  OF 
PERSONS  BECAUSE  OP  THEIR  RE- 
LIGION—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SORS  OF  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  September  25,  1963,  the  names 
of  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  McObk,  and 
Mr.  Miller  were  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  204) 
oondeaming  persecution  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  persons  because  of  their  re- 
ligion, submitted  by  Mr.  RiBicorr  (for 
himself  and  other  Seiuttors)  on  Septem- 
ber 25. 1963. 


REMOVAL  OF  LIMITATIONS  ON  DE- 
DUCmONS  FOR  EXPLORATION 
EXPENDITURES  BY  MINING  IN- 
DUSTRY—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SOR  OF  AMENDMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  October  1,  1963,  the  name  of 
Mr.  McGovERN  was  added  as  an  addi- 
tional cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  204, 
Intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
8363)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  reduce  Individual  and 
corporate  Income  taxes,  to  make  certain 
structural  changes  with  respect  to  the 
Income  tax,  and  for  other  purposes;  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Grtjiiting  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators)  on  October  1,  1963. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  BY 
SENATE  SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  THE  ARTS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  with  great 
pleasure  I  wish  to  announce  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  from  Monday,  October  28, 
through  Thursday,  October  31,  hearings 
will  be  held  by  the  Senate  Special  Sub- 
committee on  the  Arts,  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  has  just  reconstituted  under 
my  chairmanship. 

The  subcommittee  will  consider  S. 
1316,  sponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey ] ,  and  S.  165, 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  both  Senators:  for  I  believe 
that  this  legislation  Is  the  most  signifi- 
cant and  meaningful  In  the  arts  field 
which  the  Senate  has  ever  had  the  op- 
portunity of  considering. 

In  view  of  the  Importance  to  our  Na- 
tion of  our  cultural  resources,  I  look  for- 
ward to  these  hearings  as  a  means  of  en- 
abling us  to  increase  our  awareness  and 
understanding  of  the  appropriateness  of 
legislation  to  enhance  the  growth  and 
development  of  artistic  achievement  in 
the  United  States. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  fol- 
lowing bills  of  the  Senate : 

S.  13.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain  land 
situated  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  to  the  city 
of  Payettevllle.  Ark.; 

S.  453.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Memphis  lock  and  dam  on  the  Tomblgbee 
River  near  AllcevUle.  Ala. 

S.  743.  An  act  to  furnish  to  the  Padre  Junl- 
pero  Serra  250th  Anniversary  Association 
medals  in  commemoration  of  this  250th  an- 
niversary of  his  birth; 

S.  812.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  release  of 
restrictions  and  reserratlons  on  certain  real 
property  heretofore  conveyed  to  the  State  of 
Arkansas  by  the  United  States  of  America; 

S.  814.  An  act  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
AdmtnlBtratlve  Expenses  Aot  at  1946,  as 
amended: 

fi.  IISS.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
ot  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  lOOtb 
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anniversary  of  the  adxnlMlon  of  Nevada  to 
statehood: 

S.  1936.  An  act  authorizing  the  State  tf 
Rhode  laland  or  Ita  Instnimentality  to  main- 
tain, repair,  and  operate  the  bridge  across 
Moiint  Hope  Bay  subject  to  the  terms  aod 
conditions  of  the  act  approved  March  2$. 
I90«;  and 

S.  1994.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal, 
without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6-month 
waiting  period,  of  certain  waterfowl  feathefs 
and  down  from  the  national  stockpile. 

The  message  also  announced  that  tl^ 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  df 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  242)  t^ 
amend  section  1820  of  title  38  of  thfe 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  waiver 
of  indebtedness  to  the  United  States  ip 
certain  cases  arising  out  of  default  oti 
loans  guaranteed  or  made  by  the  Vet 
erans'  Administration. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  cont- 
sent,  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc^ 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record^ 

as  follows: 

By  Mr.  THX7RMOND: 

Ck)lumn  entitled  "Shall  American  Taxpay 
era  Subsidize  Communism?",  written  bt 
Thurman  Sensing:  and  newsletter  dated  Oc» 
tober  7,  1963,  published  by  Senator  Thtj»» 
Mom>.  entitled  "Two  Wrongs  Don't  Make  4 
Bight." 


PROGRESS  IN  SCHOOL 
DESEGREGATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President.  1^ 
school  semesters  have  passed  since  th^ 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  racial  segrega-i 
tion  in  public  schools  is  illegal  and  ^ 
denial  of  rights  gviaranteed  by  the  Con-» 
stitution.    According  to  the  report  of  the 
Southern  Education  Reporting  Service 
quoted   in   a   Saturday   Review    article 
slightly  more  than  a  third  of  the  biracial 
school  districts  that  had  previously  been 
segregated  have  now  been  desegregated, 
Two-thirds  remain  segregated,  9  years 
later.    This  is  a  discouraging  use  of  time. 
It  is  an  even  more  discouraging  use  oi 
the  educational  process  which  we  know 
to  be  so  vital  to  the  health  and  growth  of 
our  Nation.    It  is  a  strong  argument  for 
the  need  by  this  Congress  to  pass  legis- 
lation that  will  speed  up  this  wasteful 
delay.    At  the  rate  we  are  now  going, 
it  may  be  two  or  three  generations  before; 
we  will  have  a  truly  democratic  public 
school  system.    There  is,  however,  Mr. 
President,  some  small  encouragement  in 
this  report;  we  should  all  be  thankful  for 
it;  119  of  the  140  districts  that  desegre- 
gated this  fall  did  so  volimtarily.     Per- 
haps more  im[>ortant,  the  report  notes 
that  in  those  schools  that  have  previously 
desegregated,  more  Negro  students  are 
in  attendance,  indicating  a  decline  in 
token  actions  by  the  local  boards.    All  of 
these  local  boards  that  are  now  moving 
ahead  on  their  own  are  to  be  commended 
and  supported.     They   hasten   the  day 
when  we  shall  have  this  problem  be- 
hind us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  from  the  Sept«n- 
ber  21, 1963,  issue  of  the  Saturday  Review 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows : 

Wan.^  School  Kkeps 

School  desegregation  In  the  South  moved 
a  trifle  faster  this  fall  as  140  school  districts 
dropped  racial  barriers  for  the  flrst  time. 
This  is  the  largest  number  to  desegregate 
in  any  year  since  1956,  according  to  the 
Southern  School  News,  official  publication 
of  the  Southern  Education  Reporting  Serv- 
ice. The  pace  of  change  la  still  slow,  but 
api>ears  more  clearly  Inexorable  even  to  the 
most  reluctant  southerner.  Districts  were 
desegregated  In  Alabama  and  South  Carolina 
for  the  flrst  time — leaving  Mississippi  as  the 
only  State  with  Its  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  wholly  segregated.  And. 
In  other  States,  desegregation  is  moving  into 
"hard  core"  areas  of  racial  sentiment  without 
apparent  difficulty. 

There  are  6.197  school  districts  In  the  17- 
State  Southern  and  border-State  region.  Of 
these,  about  half  (3.053)  are  biracial — 
having  both  Negro  and  white  pupils.  About 
37  pwcent  of  the  biracial  disfaicts  (1,119) 
have  desegregated.  But  a  far  smaller  per- 
centage of  Negro  children  in  these  districts  is 
actually  In  schools  with  white  children. 

It  may  be  encouraging  that  119  of  the  140 
districts  that  desegregated  this  fall  did  so 
voluntarily;  only  21  were  under  court  order. 

Voluntary  desegregation  does  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  a  community  is  willing  to  drop 
racial  bars  any  further  than  necessary.  As 
court  cases  have  gradually  eliminated  the 
possibilities  for  evasion  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  1954  decision,  the  more  sophisticated 
opponents  of  desegregation  have  recognized 
that  change  Is  inevitable.  They  have  also 
seen  that  communities  that  Indulged  in  an 
emotional,  last-ditch  massive  resistance 
fight  to  avoid  Integration  finally  had  to 
submit  to  a  coxirt-ordered  desegregation  plan 
that  often  went  fxirther  and  faster  than 
court-approved  plans  developed  by  the  com- 
munities themselves.  Therefore,  voluntary 
desegregation    has    become    one    means    by 


which  local  communities  can  control  the 
pace  of  change  and  limit  the  degree  to  which 
racial  barriers  are  lowered. 

An  Instructive  analysis  of  the  means  that 
have  been  proposed  to  control  and  limit 
desegregation  is  contained  In  a  28-page 
pamphlet  published  jointly  by  the  South- 
ern Regional  Council  (6  Forsyth  Street, 
N.W..  AUanU  3,  Oa.)  and  the  Anti-Defama- 
tion League  of  B'nal  B'rlth  (615  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  22.  N.Y.).  Titled  "Token 
Desegregation  and  Beyond,"  by  J.  Kenneth 
Morland.  professor  of  sociology.  Randolph- 
Macon  Woman's  College.  Lynchburg.  Va.,  the 
pamphlet  describes  the  various  methods  used 
to  slow  desegregation,  the  developing  atti- 
tudes of  Federal  courts  toward  these  meth- 
ods, the  costs  of  desegregation,  and  one  point 
of  view  on  what  the  future  holds.  Copies 
are  available  from  either  of  the  sponsoring 
organizations  for  50  cents. 

Desegregation  poses  enormous  problems — 
both  educational  and  social — for  Negroes  and 
whites  alike.  And  each  State  is  meeting  the 
challenge  of  change  In  its  own  way,  within 
its  own  cultural  traditions.  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  have  been  the  scenes  ol  bitter 
violence  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  as 
Negroes  sought  to  achieve,  in  fact,  the 
equality  of  owx)rtunlty  that  was  so  dearly 
won  In  theory  a  hundred  years  ago.  But 
South  Carolina,  despite  its  Deep  South  tra- 
ditions, has  quietly  enrolled  11  Negro 
children  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  Charleston,  Just  as  it  last  year 
enrolled  the  first  Negro  in  the  SUte  college 
at  Clemson.  The  men  who  Influence  State 
policy  there  will  allow  desegregation  to 
proceed  not  one  whit  faster  than  necessity 
demands.  But  neither  are  they  likely  to 
countenance  the  barbarism  of  violence. 

Change  is  bound  to  be  slow  in  many  parts 
of  the  South.  But  it  may  be  hopeful  that 
voluntary  desegregation  is  becoming  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception  In  some  areas 
of  the  South,  whatever  the  motivation  for  It, 
because  In  almost  every  case  to  date,  once 
Negroes  have  been  admitted  to  white  schools, 
the  number  admitted  has  Increased  year 
by  year. 


Status  of  southern  school  desegregation  as  of  Sept.  1,  1963 


State 

Total 
districts 

Number 
biracial 

Desegregating  this  fall 

Previously 
desegre- 
gated 

Total 

Number  of 
districts 

Voluntary 

Court 
ordered 

desegre- 
gated 

AIa*>ams 

114 

41S 

87 

1 

67 

IW 

205 

87 

24 

IM 

1.807 

173 

1,180 

106 

IM 

1,461 

130 

56 

114 
228 

87 
1 

67 
182 
166 

67 

23 
150 
213 
173 
241 
108 
143 
919 
128 

43 

4 

1 

0 

0 

5 

3 

16 

1 

0 

0 

0 

21 

0 

1 

10 

55 

23 

0 

0 

1 
0 
0 
8 

2 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

10 

46 

22 

0 

4 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
9 
1 
0 

0 

12 

87 

1 

10 

1 

149 

1 

23 

0 

1203 

18 

198 

0 

26 

177 

32 

43 

Arkansaii —..».... 

Oelaware . 

4 

13 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

87 

1 

(Jeorgia . 

IS 

Kentucky 

4 

I>oulsiana 

16S 

-Maryland 

2 

-Mis-sissippi 

23 

Missouri 

0 

North  Carolina . 

'203 

Oklahoma. 

39 

South  Carolina- 

196 

Tennessee 

1 

Tex.<i.s 

38 

VlrRinla 

232 

West  Virginia 

55 
43 

Total 

6,197 

3,0A3 

140 

no 

21 

979 

1, 119 

'  Kstimatcd. 

Source:  Southern  Education  Re|iorting  Service. 


THE   SALE   OF   WHEAT   TO   RUSSIA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  past  week  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  president  of  the  Minnesota  Farmers 
Union.  Mr.  Edwin  Christianson.  He 
had  called  me  on  the  tel^hone  to  dis- 
c\iss  scHne  matters  of  legislatiMi  pending 
before  us  on  the  calendar,  such  as  the 


dairy  bill  and  the  extension  of  the  soil 
bank  provision.  He  also  discussed  with 
me  the  pending  decision  on  the  sale  of 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
Iron  Curtain  countries.  That  is  a  deci- 
sion which  has  not  yet  been  made,  but 
which  I  hope  will  be  made,  and  which  I 
recommend  and  encourage  to  be  made. 
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The  letter  I  have  received  reads.  In 
part,  as  follows: 

In  line  with  our  telej^ione  conversation 
this  morning,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the 
stateoMnt  by  the  Farmers  Union  presidents 
of  the  Northwest  States  relative  to  the  sale 
of  wheat  to  Russia. 

As  you  suggested.  I  mailed  a  copy  of  the 
statement  to  the  Senators  of  the  Northwest 
States,  to  Secretary  Freeman,  and  to  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Fred  Dutton. 

We  feel  that  the  U.S.  trade  with  Commu- 
nist-bloc nations  deserves  to  be  reexamined 
in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  Russia  is  now 
a  signatory  to  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement. 

Soviet  Russia  has  usually  been  an  export- 
ing nation  and,  at  some  time  in  the  future, 
may  again  be  exporting  wheat.  Perhaps  this 
factor  should  be  considered  in  the  negotia- 
tions with  Russia  at  the  present  time. 

I  am  mailing  you  the  memorandum  on  the 
other  Item  I  mentioned  to  you,  under  sep- 
arate cover. 

The  statement  reads  as  follows: 

Statebocnt  Rxgarding  Wheat  Salss  to  Com- 
munist Bloc  Nations  Maok  Jointly  bt  trk 
Fivi    NOKTHWSST    State    Farmers    Union 
PassiDENTS,  Edwin   Smith   of   North   Da- 
kota. LxoNARo  Kenfteld  ot  Montana,  Ed- 
win Christianson  or  Minnesota,  Ben  Rad- 
CLiiTE  OF  South  Dakota,  and  Gilbert  J. 
RoKOE  OF  Wisconsin,  October  1.  1963 
'    We  believe  that  since  Soviet  Russia  has  be- 
come a  signatory  to  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement  beginning  with  the  1963  crop  year, 
that  it  is  reasonable  to  explore  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  sale  of  American  wheat  for  dollars 
or  for  gold. 

The  International  Wheat  Agreement  has 
been  in  force  since  1949  and,  up  to  this  time, 
Soviet  Russia  had  been  outside  the  agree- 
ment and  has  normally  been  an  exporting 
rather  than  an  ImpKirtlng  nation. 

We  would  be  favorable  to  an  authorization 
making  It  possible  for  the  United  States  to 
deal  with  any  nation  that  Is  a  signatory  to 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement.  We 
consider  it  a  good  sign  that  more  and  more 
nations  are  Joining  In  the  orderly  marketing 
of  wheat  in  international  trade. 

Farmers  Union  has  historically  taken  the 
position  that  as  long  as  there  is  hunger 
somewhere  in  the  world,  we  should  seek 
every  way  to  make  our  abundant  production 
available  to  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  presidents  of  the 
Farmers  Union  of  the  five  Northwest 
States  have  given  us  a  very  thoughtful 
and  constructive  statement.  Their  sup- 
port of  the  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  now,  in  1963,  a  signatory 
to  the  International  Wheat  Agreement. 

Under  the  terms  of  that  agreement, 
there  is  a  responsibility  for  orderly  mar- 
keting and  for  the  doing  of  business  in 
a  normal,  orthodox  manner. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  made  available 
to  the  Senate  the  statement  issued  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Farmers  Union  from  the 
northwestern  States.  I  agree  with  the 
sentiment  of  that  statement,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  £issociate  myself  with  the 
leadership  that  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota is  providing  on  this  important  sub- 
ject. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  know  that 
among  the  signatories  of  the  statement 
is  Mr.  Ben  Radcliflfe,  of  South  Dakota, 


who  Is  not  only  one  of  our  ablest  farm 
spokesmen,  but  has  also  been  a  long- 
time member  of  the  South  Dakota  Legis- 
lature. He  is  a  highly  respected  able 
man. 

I  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  senti- 
ment expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  I  noticed  in  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  a  front  page  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Red  Wheat  Deal  Gets  Dil- 
lon Nod,  Secretary  Sees  Salutary  Effects 
on  Gold  Position." 

The  article,  written  by  Frank  Cormier, 
states,  in  part: 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon 
gave  a  flat  endorsement  yesterday  to  the  Idea 
of  selling  American  wheat  to  the  graln-shOTt 
Soviet  bloc. 

The  article  continues: 

The  Treasury  Secretary  said  grain  sales  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  European 
satellites  might  add  $200  million  to  $300 
million — perhaps  more — to  American  exports. 

He  said  that  from  a  balance-of-payments 
standpoint,  this  would  offset  "One-third  or 
more  of  the  dollar  cost  of  the  foreign  aid 
program." 

In  referring  to  the  dollar  cost  of  aid,  DU- 
lon  meant  that  fraction  of  aid  outlays  ac- 
tually spent  abroad.  The  bulk  of  foreign  aid 
money  is  spent  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  relating  to  Secretary 
Dillon's  statement  concerning  the  sale  of 
wheat  to  Soviet  bloc  countries  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Red  Wheat  Deal  Gets  Dillon  Nod — 
Secretary  Sees  Salutart  Effects  on  Gold 
Position 

(By  Frank  Cormier) 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon 
gave  a  flat  endorsement  yesterday  to  the  idea 
of  selling  American  wheat  to  the  grain-short 
Soviet  bloc. 

The  Treasury  chief  told  a  newsman: 

"I  want  to  emphasize  the  Importance  we 
attach  to  the  possibility  of  sales  of  wheat  and 
other  grains  to  the  Soviet  bloc  as  a  means  of 
assisting  us  in  the  handling  otir  our  balanoe- 
of-pa3mient8  problem." 

Dillon  said  he  spoke  for  the  Treasury  and 
not  for  the  Kennedy  administration.  He  said 
he  could  not  predict  what  position  the  Presi- 
dent might  take,  or  when  a  decision  might 
come. 

WOULD   boost   exports 

The  Treasury  Secretary  said  grain  sales  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  European  satel- 
lites might  add  $200  to  $300  million — perhaps 
more — to  American  exp>orts. 

He  said  that  from  a  balance-of-payments 
standpoint,  this  would  offset  "one-third  or 
more  of  the  dollar  cost  of  the  foreign  aid 
program." 

In  referring  to  the  dollar  cost  of  aid,  Dil- 
lon meant  that  fraction  of  aid  outlays 
actually  spent  abroad.  The  bulk  of  foreign 
aid  money  is  spent  In  the  United  States. 

Every  dollar  of  exports  helps  to  reduce  the 
worrisome  and  persistent  payments  deficit, 
currently  running  at  an  annual  rate  of  about 
$2.5  billion.  The  deficit  represents  the  dif- 
ference between  the  amount  that  Americans 
spend,  lend  and  give  away  abroad,  and  the 
lesser  amount  received  from  foreign  sources. 

Dillon  said  large  wheat  sales  also  "would 
be  very  helpful  In  a  direct  way"  in  bolstering 
the  dwindling  U.S.  gold  supply,  which  sup- 


ports the  stability  and  International  acoept- 
abUity  of  the  doUar. 

must  sell  cold 

The  only  way  the  Soviets  can  raise  ready 
cash  to  buy  grain,  Dillon  said,  is  through 
sales  of  Russian  gold  on  the  Londcm  bullion 
market.  Since  the  United  States  belongs  to 
a  multination  pool  that  supports  the 
London  market,  it  picks  up  a  share  of  any 
large  shipment  of  gold  sold  In  the  market. 

Dillon  said  that  besides  helping  to  ease 
the  gold-dollar  problem.  American  sales 
would  help  curb  Federal  spending  by  reduc- 
ing outlays  for  the  storage  of  surplus  farm 
commodities. 

Dillon  was  asked  if  he  thought  large  wheat 
transactions  this  year  might  lead  to  a  shift 
in  International  markets,  with  the  United 
States  becoming  a  steady  supplier  of  Com- 
munist bloc  grain  needs. 

The  Treasury  chief  said  he  regards  current 
grain  negotiations  as  "primarily  a  one-shot 
operation."  But  he  said  the  bloc  "has  had 
a  series  of  not-too-good  crops"  and  might, 
in  fact,  become  a  regular  cvistomer. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
encourage  the  administration  to  make  a 
decision  one  way  or  another  on  this  ques- 
tion. I  hope  it  will  be  a  decision  that 
will  permit  trade — private  trade,  not 
Government  trade — to  carry  on  a  nor- 
mal export  business  in  the  sale  of  wheat 
and  cereal  grains,  not  only  to  friendly 
countries  in  the  Western  World,  but  also 
to  Soviet-bloc  countries  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  believe 
that  this  will  be  in  our  national  interest. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  see  how 
we  can  continue  to  justify  the  piling  and 
storing  of  vast  quantities  of  wheat  sup- 
plies when  there  is  an  opportunity  to  sell 
it  for  cash  or  for  gold,  and  when  we  know 
that  if  we  do  not  sell  it,  somebody  else 
will,  and  that  in  the  meantime  we  shall 
have  to  continue  to  store  it.  pay  the  bill, 
and  in  a  real  sense  depress  the  free  mar- 
ket price. 

This  Nation  needs  exports.  We  are 
having  difficulty  with  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. The  Nation  has  a  vast  supply 
of  wheat  and  cereal  grains.  These  sup- 
plies are  not  bullets;  they  are  not  mis- 
siles ;  they  are  not  guns.  They  represent 
food,  and  food  represents  life.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  reg- 
ularize our  business  transactions  In  this 
area  of  our  agricultural  pnxluctlon,  so 
that  we  can  conduct  this  business  and, 
at  the  same  time,  fill  a  great  human 
need. 


WATER  AND  AIR  POLLUTION— THE 
PROBLEMS  NATIONALLY  AND  IN 
MONTANA 

I.  water  pollution — the  national  PmOBLXM 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President.  In 
past  years,  pollution  control  was  largely 
a  public  health  problem.  While  this 
problem  Is  greater  than  ever  before 
there  Is  also  recognition  that  we  must 
protect  our  natural  heritage  of  fish, 
aquatic  life,  and  wildlife;  make  possible 
water-based  recreation:  and  satisfy  the 
needs  of  our  cities  and  national  economy. 

Statistics  on  future  national  growth 
aiid  water  consumption  give  a  sobering 
picture.  According  to  a  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  report,  by  1980,  the 
total  dependable  fresh  water  supply 
available  in  the  United  States  will  be 
about  515  billion  gallons  a  day.     The 
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most  the  Nation  can  ever  hope  to  have 
available  as  a  result  of  engineering  works 
is  about  650  billion  gallons  a  day.  Thut 
is  the  extent  of  the  resource.  As  for  use. 
we  are  now  consuming  355  billion  gallocis 
of  this  water  a  day.  But  at  the  present 
rate,  by  the  time  we  fichleve  the  fre^ 
water  supply  of  515  billion  gallons  a  day. 
our  requirements  will  have  climbed  to 
over  600  billion.  In  short,  demand  is  out- 
running supply — and  by  the  year  2000, 
our  water  requirements  will  be  moje 
than  1,000  billion  gallons  a  day.  Tl^e 
only  way  out  of  this  dilemma  is  to  u^ 
the  same  water  over  and  over,  thereby 
necessitating  the  use  of  the  latest  tech- 
niques and  equipment  to  clean  water  anid 
keep  it  clean. 

Construction  projects  to  control  polli^- 
tion  are  lagging.  The  years  of  World 
War  II  were  critical  in  our  struggle 
ftgainst  pollution.  The  war  greatly  accel- 
erated the  transition  to  a  metropolitMi 
and  industrial  nation,  prevented  the  con- 
struction of  municipal  or  industrial 
waste  treatment  works  and  produced  ah 
avalanche  of  new  contaminants,  such  £is 
synthetic  chemicals  and  radioactive  mar 
terials.  The  trend  has  continued.  To- 
day, an  average  of  22  billion  gallons  <^ 
water  are  used  in  cities  and  carried 
away  in  sewers  after  use.  The  total  for 
industry  is  infinitely  greater — totaling 
more  than  12,000  billion — billion-^ 
gallons.  i 

There  have  been  many  refinements  in 
municipal  treatment  works  in  the  pasit 
20  years.  However,  the  basic  process-t- 
a  half  century  old — has  not  changed. 
Dirty  water  is  allowed  to  stand  for  sev«- 
eral  hours  in  large  tanks  until  the  heav^ 
particles  have  settled.  The  partialllr 
cleansed  water  is  filtered,  the  organic 
waste  decomposed  and  the  remaininf; 
water  is  disinfected.  However,  most 
plants  can  decompose  only  80  to  90  pert 
cent  of  the  organic  waste.  Chicago,  for 
example,  still  returns  wastes — the  un«. 
decomposed  10  percent — equal  to  nearly 
1  million  persons  to  the  Illinois  Riverl. 
All  of  this  points  to  the  need  for  research 
to  combat  the  as  yet  indissoluble  solid$ 
like  chlorides,  nitrates  and  phosphates; 
elements  such  as  sodium,  boron,  and 
fluorides:  radioactivity;  and  the  final 
residue  of  organic  pollution  which  ret 
mains  after  sewage  treatment.  One  of 
the  greatest  boons,  of  course,  would  b^ 
for  industry  to  trap  most  of  these  decont 
taminants,  making  their  isolation  in  latet 
waste  treatment  unnecessary. 

Despite  claims  that  States  and  munict 
ipalities  should  have  sole  responsibility, 
the  problem  worsened.  Congress  waa 
forced  to  act,  and  in  1956,  passed  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  It  author-* 
ized  the  Federal  Government  to  shar^ 
the  cost  of  municipal  waste  treatment 
with  cities.  This  help  totaled  $50  mil* 
li<m  a  year  and  spurred  construction 
worth  $350  million  by  1960. 

In  1961,  Congress  upped  the  Federal 
share  to  $80  million  for  the  first  year; 
$90  million  for  1962,  and  $90  million  for 
each  year  thereafter  until  1967.  For 
every  Federal  dollar  of  aid,  local  commu-< 
nitles  have  spent  about  $5.    City  spend- 


ing now  totals  over  $600  million  a  year. 
In  addition  to  providing  needed  sewage 
treatment,  this  construction  has  put 
many  thousands  of  men  to  work. 

Summing  up,  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  active  in  these  four  areas: 

First.  Construction:  Cities  now  spend 
$600  million  a  year  in  sewage  treatment. 
The  Federal  share  can  go  as  high  as  30 
percent.  In  addition,  under  the  new 
Accelerated  Public  Works  Program, 
communities  in  labor  surplus  areas  may 
get  up  to  50  percent  of  project  costs. 

Second.  Enforcement:  Federal  en- 
forcement actions  have  now  involved 
more  than  5,500  miles  of  rivers,  streams, 
and  bays,  plus  300  cities  and  a  like  num- 
ber of  industries. 

Third.  Research:  Five  separate  labo- 
ratories are  being  built  and  four  more  are 
planned  to  meet  water  quality  problems. 

Fourth.  River  Basin  Planning:  Fed- 
eral projects  in  seven  major  river  basins 
are  working  to  preserve  water  quality 
there. 

Legislation  stepping  up  the  campaign 
against  water  pollution  Is  before  Con- 
gress. Typical  is  S.  649,  by  Senator 
MusKiB,  which  has  been  agreed  to  by 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee.  In 
addition  to  Increasing  Federal  grants  to 
communities,  his  bill  would — 

First.  Set  up  within  HEW  a  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration. 

Second.  Require  the  HEW  Secretary 
to  set  standards  of  quality  to  be  appli- 
cable to  Interstate  or  navigable  water. 

Third.  Require  the  HEW  Secretary  to 
Issue  regulations  specifying  the  type, 
volume,  or  strength  of  matter  permitted 
to  be  discharged  directly  Into  such 
waters. 

Fourth.  Give  the  Secretary  authority 
to  bring  legal  proceedings  against 
violators. 

n.    WATER    POLLUTION MONTANA 

Being  a  sparsely  populated,  less 
industrial  State  with  abundant  water, 
Montana  does  not  have  the  urgent  water 
pollution  problem  confronting  many 
parts  of  the  Nation.  The  picture  Is 
changing,  however,  as  cities  grow  and 
industries  move  in.  Thus,  the  State  has 
a  unique  opportimity  to  plan  ahead  and 
avoid  the  errors  of  other  regions.  And 
this  is  being  done. 

With  the  aid  of  the  1956  and  1961  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Acts  and 
the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Acts,  69 
projects  in  59  different  Montana  com- 
munities have  been  undertaken.  The 
Federal  Government's  share  has  been 
nearly  $3.8  million.  The  cities  have  put 
up  nearly  $13.5  million.  The  ratio  of 
local  dollars  to  Federal  dollars  Is  3.5  to  1. 

Top  expenditures  by  Montana  cities 
include: 

Missoula:  $2,269,368 — $680,810  Federal 
share. 

Great  Falls:  $1,620,011— $250,000  Fed- 
eral share. 

$1,316.115— $398,306  Federal 


Billings 
share. 

Butte: 
share. 

Helena: 
share. 


$1,118,877— $250,000    Federal 
$708,309—1212.492    Federal 


Livingston:  $436.128— $130,838  Federal 
share. 

Miles  City:  $248.540 — $74,561  Federal 
share. 

Bozeman:  $182,299 — $54,689  Federal 
share. 

In  addition  to  the  69  projects  already 
approved,  applications  for  grants  from 
8  more  communities,  totaling  $181,500, 
are  now  being  processed  by  HEW.  In- 
cluding the  communities'  share,  the  total 
for  these  projects  is  $605,000. 

Finally,  a  great  request  for  $147,200 
from  Libby  is  being  considered  by  the 
Accelerated  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion. Libby  s  share  for  the  water  pollu- 
tion control  project  would  come  to 
$220,874. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  two  charts  showing  the  extent  and 
nature  of  Federal  assistance  to  the  State 
of  Montana  for  the  construction  of  wa- 
ter pollution  control  facilities,  along  with 
certain  explanatory  notes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Montana 


Location 

Estimated 

project 

cost 

Grant 
requested 

Water  pollution  control  appli- 
cations In  rpRlonal  office: 
Bowman 

$243,400 
33,100 

$73,020 
9,930 

Sweet  Orass 

Total 

276.500 

82,950 

Water  pollution  control  appli- 
cations In  State  agencies '... 

Appllcatlon-s  reported  to  be  in 
preparation: 
Scobey 

65.000 
70.000 
5«.000 
150.000 
150.000 
50.000 
60,000 

aaooo 

19.  .500 
21.000 
15.000 
45.000 
45.000 
15.000 
15,000 
6,000 

•■^aco 

Wihoux 

.•Superior 

Thompson  Falls 

Fairview 

Terry , 

Ekalaka _ 

Total 

605,000 
368,074 

iRi  .vm 

Acc«>lerated  public  works  ap- 
plication: Libby 

147,200 

>  None. 
Orant  offers  made 

. ...L  m 

Water  pollution  control  applications  In  regionai 
office 2 

Water  pollution  control  applications  reported  to  be 
in  preparation g 

Acf«'lorute<i  public  worksapplicationsunderreViewJ      1 

EXPLANATORY    NOTES 

StaUis  i  I 

Status  of  proJectB  Is  indicated  aa  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Project  approved   (grant  offer  made). 

2.  Project  under  construction. 

3.  Project  completed. 

Name  of  applicant 

As  listed  in  the  project  application.  In 
multlmunlcipal  projects,  participating  com- 
munities are  Indented  under  main  applicant. 
Accelerated  public  works  grants  (APW)  are 
similarly  indented,  as  are  water  pollution 
control  grants  (WPC)  where  i>roJects  have 
grants  under  both  programs. 

Population  code 

Federal  grants  made  on  a  basis  of  popula- 
tion: 

1.  Less  than  2,500. 

2.  2,500  to  5,000. 

3.  5.001  to  10,000. 

4.  10,001  to  25,000. 
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5.  25,001  to  50,000. 

6.  50,001  to  126,000. 

7.  125,001  to  250,000. 

8.  250,001  to  600,000. 

9.  500.001  and  over. 

Description 

Description  of  the  project  as  outlined  In 
project  application: 

1.  Treatment  plant. 

2.  Outfall  sewer. 

3.  Intercepting  sewer. 

4.  Other. 

5.  Treatment  plant,  outfall  sewer  and  in- 
tercepting sewer. 

6.  Treatment  plant  and  outfall  sewer. 


7.  Treatment  plant  and  Intercepting  sewer. 

8.  Outfall  sewer  and  Intercepting  sewer. 

9.  Waste  staljillzation  ponds  with  appur- 
tenances. 

Type  construction 
Type  of  construction  as  described  in  the 
application : 

1.  New. 

2.  Extension  or  addition. 

3.  Remodeling  and  alteration. 

4.  New,  extension,  and  remodeling. 

5.  New  and  extension. 

6.  New  and  remodeling. 

7.  Extension  and  remodeling. 

Grant  offers  made 


Estim.ated  cost  of  project 
Estimated   project   ooet   in   which  Federal 
grant  funds  are  participating. 

Federal  grant  offer 

Amount (s)  of  the  Federal  grant (s)  offered 
to  the  applicant.  Accelerated  public  wcwks 
grants  are  always  identlfled.  Water  pollution 
control  grants  are  identified  as  such  only 
when  a  project  has  also  received  an  APW 
grant. 

Project  approved 

Month  and  year  in  which  the  project  was 
approved  and  the  offer  of  a  grant  was  made 
to  the  applicant. 


Status 


Location 


Belt 

Big  Tim  ber. 
Bigfork 


Billings.... 

do 

do 

Boulder. 

Box  Elder. 
Bozetnan.. 

....do 

....do 

Bridger 

Butte 


1 
3 
1 

S 

3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
1 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

S 

8 
3 
3 
3 
3 
8 
3 
1 
2 
8 
8 
1 
S 
1 

3 
3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3  KPhilipsburg. 

S     Plevna. 

Poison... 

Poplar... 

Ricbey.. 

Roberts. 


MONTANA 


Cascade , 

Columbus 

Culbertson... 

Cut  Bank 

Deer  Lodge... 

Dodson 

Drunmiond... 

Eureka     

Fort  Benton.. 

Fronit»erg 

Oenildine 

Froid 

Glasgow 

do 

Glen  dive 

do 

Great  Falls... 

Uarlowton 

Helena 

do 

do 

Hingbam 

Joplui 

KaltspeU 

Kevin 

LaoreL 

Libby 


Livingston.. 

Malta 

Manhattan. 
Miles  City.. 

Missoula 

do. 


Ronan. 


Shelby 

Sberidan 

Sidney 

atanford 

Steveusville 

Three  Forks 

Townsend 

Twin  Bridges 

do 

Valler 

Warm  Springs 

White  Sulphur  Springs. 

Whiteflsh 

Whitehall 

Winifred 

Wolf  Potat 


ToUl. 


Applicant 


Popula- 
tion 
code 


Descrip- 
tion 


City  of  Belt 

City  of  Big  Timber 

Flatbead  County  Board  of  County  Ccm- 

miasionerB. 

City  of  Billings 

....do 

....do 

Montana  State  Training  School.. 

County  of  Hill 

City  of  Boreman .... 

do 

do... 

Town  of  Bridger 

Metropolitan     Sanitary     Storm     Sewer 

DisUict  No.  1. 

Town  of  Cascade 

Town  of  C-olumbus 

Town  of  Culbertson 

City  of  Cut  Bank 

City  of  Deer  Lodge 

Town  of  Dodson.. 

Town  of  Drunuiiond .... 

Town  of  Eureka 

City  of  Fort  Benton 

Town  of  From  berg .............. 

Town  of  Geraldine 

Town  of  Froid    

City  of  Glasgow_ 

Valley  C-ounty  Improvement  District  2... 

Rural  Improvement  District  1 

City  of  Glendive 

City  of  Great  Falls 

City  of  Uarlowton . 

City  of  Helena 

Vocational  school  girls 

City  of  Helena 

Town  of  Hingham 

City  of  Joplln . 

City  of  Kalispell '. 

Town  of  Kevin 

City  of  Laurel , 

Lincoln    County    Sewer    ImoroTemaat 

District rrrr. 

City  of  Livingston 

City  of  Malta 

Town  of  Manhattan 

City  of  Miles  City 

City  of  Missoula 

do 


Type  of 

oonstruc- 

tion 


Town  of  PhiiipsbuTK 

Town  of  Plevna .  . 

City  of  Poison 

City  of  Poplar 

Town  of  Rlchey _ 

Carbon  County  Board  of  Commissioners 
Improvement  District  3. 

City  of  Ronan 

Water  pollution  control 

Accelerated  public  works . 

City  of  Shelby 

Town  of  Sheridan 

City  of  .Sidney 

Town  of  Stanford 

Town  of  Stevensville . 

Town  of  Three  Forks 

Town  of  Townsend 

Montana  State  Childrui's  Home '.""' 

Town  of  Twin  Bridges 

Town  of  Valiw I^IV. 

Montana  State  Hospital ... 

Town  of  White  Sulphur  Springs 

City  of  WhiteHsh 

City  of  Whitehall 

Town  of  Winifred 

City  of  Wolf  Point 


Eligible 
cost 


$160,856 

53,893 

217, 191 

338,157 

567,958 

410,000 

87,740 

31,792 

34.373 

85,681 

62,245 

25.574 

1,118,877 

60,248 

106.748 
46,062 

200,971 

212.492 
25,440 
48.272 
68,687 

129,057 
42,996 
12.646 
13,200 

145,167 
14.972 
83,163 

428,046 

1,620,011 

47,949 

642,000 
40,309 

126,000 

6,600 

41,110 

217,070 
61,293 

461,068 

736,248 

436,128 

181,360 

60,790 

248,640 

1, 183, 976 

1,086,882 

87,630 

19,973 

243,000 

54,760 

29,686 

34,161 

192,000 


Orant  offer 


Date  of  offer 


91,187 
70,326 

127,054 
16,883 
32,779 
6^396 
48,861 
40,871 
91, 811 
88,354 

128,897 
64,640 

356,686 
79,425 
36.666 
78,964 


$48,256.87 
16, 167. 80 
38, 671. 43 

101.  447.  24 

170. 387.  38 

123,000.00 

26,322.08 

9,537.66 

10, 311. 06 

25, 704.  22 

18, 678. 46 

7, 672.  27 

250,000.00 

16, 074. 40 

31, 724. 32 

13, 818. 60 

60,  291. 20 

63,  747. 60 

7,632.00 

12, 961. 49 

20,006.22 

38,717.22 

12,808.77 

3.763.99 

3,900.00 

43,550.02 

4, 401.  43 

24.948.80 

128,413.71 

250,000.00 
14,384.61 

162,600.00 
12,002.68 
37.800.00 
1,66a  00 
12,333.00 
66, 12a  95 
18,887.77 

135,817.37 

220,874.40 

130,838.37 

89,40K.O7 

15,236.97 

74, 561.  91 

355.193.05 

325, 617. 60 

28.255.80 

5,992.14 

72,900.00 

16,428.00 

8,906.64 

10, 245. 86 


67, 600. 00 
38,40a00 
27,341.21 
21,097.84 
38,116.17 
4.900.14 
9.833.61 
19,688.68 
11655.12 
12,361.30 
r,  453.  29 
10,  576.  30 
38.660.10 
19,362.05 
76, 975.  58 
28,827.46 
7, 960. 61 
23.686.39 


18,486,666     3,778,748.36 


May  1962. 
January  1958. 
July  1962. 

March  1667. 
May  1961. 
March  1963. 
October  1958. 
January  1960. 
October  1960. 
June  1962. 
October  1962. 
April  1960. 
Novemt>er  1957. 

April  1961. 
September  1961. 
May  1957. 
August  1967. 
July  196b. 
August  1957. 
April  I960. 
October  1960. 

Da 
April  1960. 
March  1967. 
September  1963. 
October  1958 
April  1962. 
May  1968. 
February  1959. 
October  1958. 
April  1958. 
April  1958. 
October  1959. 
April  1H63. 
November  1962. 
January  1962. 
August  1956. 
April  1960 
October  1960. 

February  1963. 
October  1959. 
September  1957. 
April  1960. 
October  1960. 
March  1962. 

Do. 
September  1961. 
July  1957. 
January  1960. 
May  1962. 
March  1967. 
February  1962. 


January  1963. 
July  1963 
May  1958. 
April  1968. 
March  1959. 
November  1962. 
November  1969. 
July  1960. 
May  1958 
September  1967. 
July  1962. 
August  1950. 
August  1959. 
September  1967. 
October  1960. 
November  1960. 
January  1960. 
May  1958. 
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in.     AIR    POIXTmON — THS     NATIONAL    PBO^LEM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Because  the  pfob- 
lem  of  air  pollution  i^  a  comparatively 
recent  one,  considerably  less  progress 
has  been  made  in  combating  it  than 
there  has  been  against  water  pollution. 
Put  simply,  air  pollutants  result  ffom 
the  failure  to  bum  completely  the  fuels 
which  make  our  civilization  run.  Iliis 
Is  true  whether  the  fuel  be  coal  in  a 
large  factory  or  gasoline  In  a  car.  Be- 
cause of  the  complexity  of  the  chen:UcaI 
properties  of  air  pollutants,  scientists 
have  only  begun  to  isolate  them  and  set 
tolerance  levels  for  them. 

Simply  identifying  the  chemicals  pites- 
ent  in  the  air  is  not  enough,  howerer. 
The  task  is  enormously  complicated  by 
the  continued  chemical  interaction  of 
the  pollutants  once  they  are  in  the  kir. 
For  the  most  part,  this  interactionf^  Is 
caused  by  sunlight,  and  the  result  Ls 
"photochemical"  smog. 

"Photochemical"  smog  is  a  new  t^pe 
peculiar  to  areas  of  the  United  Staites 
and  differs  from  that  produced  by  coal 
biuTiing  in  London,  Pennsylvania,  and 
so  forth.  The  hydrocarbons  and  nitrous 
oxides  given  off  by  the  combustion  of 
petroleiim  in  urban  areas — particulalrly 
Los  Angeles — are  neither  visible  nor  ir- 
ritating by  themselves.  But  after  being 
exposed  for  an  hour  or  so  to  sunlljjit. 
they  undergo  important  chemical 
changes,  yielding  ozone  and  other  re$c- 
tlve  compounds,  which  irritate  the  eyes. 
As  they  undergo  further  chemical 
change,  some  of  them  produce  the  char- 
acteristic haze  which  one  associates  wjth 
smog.  The  problem  becomes  especially 
acute  in  areas  like  Los  Angeles  whien 
cool  air  coming  in  off  the  ocean  becon)es 
trapped  under  a  warm  upper  layer  ahd 
hovers  over  the  city  for  days. 

In  the  order  of  their  contribution,  tihe 
major  sources  of  pollution  are  auton^o- 
biles.  Industrial  plants,  household^ — 
heating  and  trash  burning — and  mu- 
nicipal installations. 

A  great  deal  of  basic  research  is  needed 
in  air  pollution  control.  To  show  h<>w 
far  they  have  to  go.  scientists  are  no- 
where near  agreement  on  which  pollu- 
tants are  harmful  to  the  human  body, 
let  alone  how  to  remove  them  from  the 
atmosphere.  Top  priority  must  be  giiv- 
en  to  the  establishment  of  emission 
standards.  Without  this,  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  answer  opponents'  arguments 
as  to  just  what  constitutes  "an  air  pol- 
lution problem."  Likewise,  the  stand- 
ard must  be  geared  to  some  reasonably 
defined  perception  of  the  air  quality  de- 
sired in  a  given  community. 

Typical  of  legislation  designed  to  at- 
tack the  air  pollution  problem  is  S.  432, 
the  "clean  air  bill,"  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator RiBicoFr  and  cosponsored  by  nje. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  Hous0- 
passed  bill.  HJl.  6518 — Mr.  Roberts  of 
Alabama — will  be  the  main  bill  in  the 
Senate  this  session.  Committee  hearings 
have  been  held  on  it  This  biU,  the 
"Clean  Air  Act,"  authorizes  $25  milliqn 
over  a  5 -year  period  in  grants  to  air 
pollution  control  agencies.  Such  grants 
would  be  limited  to  two-thirds  of  the  co$t 
of  the  programs,  and  would  be  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  population,  air  problem, 
and  need.    In  addition,  it  would  permit 


interstate  compacts,  and  would  establish 
a  national  research  and  development 
program.  As  with  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  this  bill  would  put  the  bur- 
den of  initiation  and  responsibility  for 
carry-through  on  State  and  local  agen- 
cies. 

IV.    AIB   POLLUTION — MONTANA 

The  principal  areas  of  air  pollution  in 
Montana  are  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State.  The  UPI  in  March  of  1963  quoted 
the  State  board  of  health  as  saying  that 
Missoula  and  Llbby  have  severe  air 
pollution  problems,  and  that  Anaconda. 
Butte,  and  Billings  have  less  serious,  but 
nevertheless  significant  smog  problems. 

The  board  of  health  report  was  based 
on  air  pollution  studies  completed  in  7 
Montana  cities.  It  showed  that  Mis- 
soula had  more  suspended  particles  in 
the  air  than  San  Francisco,  Portland, 
and  New  York.  Measured  in  micrograms 
per  cubic  meter  of  air,  the  total  siis- 
pended  particle  coimt  for  Missoula  was 
158.  Libby  was  a  relatively  close  second 
with  128,  and  Butte  had  125. 

Other  Montana  communities,  in  the 
order  of  their  air  pollution  problem, 
were:  Billings.  99;  Anaconda.  89;  Helena. 
72;  and  Great  Palls.  58. 

What  can  the  State  do  to  combat  this 
growing  problem?  First,  it  can  enact 
control  legislation.  Thirty-three  States, 
according  to  a  report  by  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  have  some  type  of 
air  pollution  control  laws.  Montana  is 
one  of  these,  but  its  legislation  Is  clearly 
Inadequate.  A  special  HEW  booklet 
sums  up  Montana's  air  pollution  control 
legislation: 

It  is  lawful  for  any  county  or  incorporated 
city  or  town  where  Injurious  and  unhealthy 
smoke  and  fumes  exist,  upon  petition  signed 
by  at  least  100  of  the  resident  taxpayers  of 
the  county,  city  or  town,  to  make  contracts 
with  such  persons  or  corporations  as  will,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners or  city  council,  best  accomplish 
the  purposes,  for  the  abatement  thereof  and 
to  Issue  and  dispose  of  bonds  for  that  pur- 
pose, subject  to  the  limitations  and  condi- 
tions hereinafter  provided.  (ss  11-3501, 
2502). 

An  election,  held  upon  proper  notice, 
wherein  the  electors  approve  or  disapprove 
the  contract  negotiated  by  the  county,  city 
or  town  and  the  bond  Issue  necessary  to 
carry  It  out  U  required,     (ss  11-2604,  2605). 

It  is  my  understanding  that  three  bills 
which  would  have  strengthened  Mon- 
tana's air  pollution  control  laws  were 
killed  in  the  1963  State  legislature. 

In  the  absence  of  States  and  commu- 
nities to  meet  this  clear  responsibility 
and  need.  Congress  Is  being  forced  to 
move  to  meet  the  problem.  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  passed  H.R.  6518. 
the  "clean  air  bill."  It  would  provide 
$25  miUion  a  year  over  a  5-year  period 
in  grants  to  State  and  air  pollution  con- 
trol agencies.  Such  grants  would  be  lim- 
ited to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
grams, and  would  be  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  population,  air  problem  and 
need.  Senate  subcommittee  hearings 
have  been  held  on  this  bill  and  on  S.  432. 
a  similar  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Ribi- 
coFT  and  cosponsored  by  me. 

The  proposed  Federal  air  pollution 
control  law  would  be  based  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  Water  Pollution  Control 


Act  which  was  passed  In  1956  and  ex- 
panded in  1961.  Federal  grants  would 
stimulate  the  investment  of  State  and 
local  dollars.  Montana's  history  with 
the  water  pollution  control  legislation 
shows  that  localities  have  matched  each 
Federal  dollar  with  $3.50  of  their  own. 
The  air  pollution  control  legislation 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  generate 
a  similar  ratio. 
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DEDICATION  OP  GOULD  ACADEMY 
AUDITORIUM 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
Saturday  an  event  of  considerable  signi- 
ficance took  place  In  Bethel,  Maine.  It 
was  the  dedication  of  the  splendid  audi- 
torium of  Gould  Academy. 

This  came  from  the  generosity  of 
Representative  Frances  P.  Bolton,  one 
of  the  most  Illustrious  stateswomen  in 
the  history  of  our  country.  The  audi- 
torium was  named  Bingham  Hall  after 
the  brother  of  Representative  Bolton 
Her  brother  is  WilUam  Bingham  n  and 
through  the  years  it  has  been  his  gener- 
osity that  set  Gould  Academy  apart  from 
its  sister  Institutions. 

The  Portland  (Maine)  Press-Herald 
had  an  appropriate  editorial  on  the 
event  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

GOtTLD       ACAOEMT       SktS       A       MTLESTONE       IN 

School's  Educational  Pbogjuss 
So  much  is  said  and  written  about  public 
education  of  all  kinds  that  we  are  often  In- 
clined to  ignore  the  quiet  but  vital  part 
played  In  the  educational  process  by  the 
private  fchools. 

But  we  are  being  reminded  of  their  role 
In  today's  dedication  by  Gould  Academy. 
In  Bethel,  of  Its  Bingham  Hall,  a  splendid 
auditorium  containing  all  the  facilities  re- 
quired by  the  performing  and  visual  arts. 

There  are  some  unusual  features  about 
this  127-year-old  institution,  which  started 
out  In  life  In  the  same  fashion  as  scores  of 
other  "academies'"  In  New  England  more 
than  a  century  ago.  It  is  coeducational,  in 
contrast  with  most  of  the  famous  prep 
schools  that  dot  the  six  States,  It  serves  as 
Bethel's  secondary  school — and  how  fortu- 
nate for  the  town's  boys  and  girls — and  In 
1911  It  drew  the  attention  of  a  wealthy  Ohlo- 
an  by  the  name  of  William  Bingham  n.  who 
came  to  Bethel,  and  remained  there,  at  the 
Invitation  of  the  noted  Dr.  Gehrlng. 

Mr.  Bingham's  generosity  set  Gould  Acad- 
emy apart  from  Its  sister  Institutions,  al- 
though most  of  the  money  given  to  build 
Bingham  Hall  came  from  his  sisters,  while 
one  of  them,  U.S.  Representative  Fhances  P. 
Bolton,  of  Ohio,  will  be  today's  principal 
speaker. 

All  of  this  Is  known  to  the  alumni  and 
friends  of  Gould,  but  we  mention  It  In 
noting  the  significant  place  prep  Echools 
have  had  In  New  England  education,  and 
In  congratulating  the  academy,  and  all  who 
hold  a  warm  affection  for  It,  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  today's  dedication. 


REPORT   OP  BOARD   OP  VISITORS. 
1963— UJS.  AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  1963  Re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  UJS. 
Air  Force  Academy. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Am  F\3BCE  Academy — 1968  Ripobt  or 
Board  of  VisrroRs 

The  Preshjent, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

1.    appointment    of    the    board    of    visrroRS 

The  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy  was  appointed  under  the  provisions 
of  10  U.8.C.  9356. 

2.  composition  or  the  board 
Appointed  by  the  President 

Three  years  effective  1961:  Hon.  James  H. 
Douglas,  former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Chicago,  HI.;  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hovde,  presi- 
dent, Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Three  years  effective  1962:  Dr.  Fred  H.  Har- 
rington, president  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wis.;  Dr.  Payson  S.  Wild,  dean  of 
faculties.  Northwestern  University,  Evanston, 
111. 

Three  years  effective  1963 :  Gen.  Thomas  D. 
White,  UJ3.  Air  Force,  retired,  former  Chief  of 
Staff,  Washington,  D.C.;  Mr.  John  Lawrence, 
chairman  of  the  board,  Dresser  Industries, 
Inc.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Appointed  by  the  Vice  President 

Senator  Barrt  Goldwater;   Senator  Spes- 
i    sard  L.  Holland;   Senator  Hitbert  H.  Hum- 
phrey. 

Appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 

Representative  J.  Edgar  Chenoweth,  Third 
District  of  Colorado;  Representative  John  J. 
Plynt,  Jr.,  Fourth  District  of  Georgia;  Rep- 
resentative Melvin  R.  Laird,  Seventh  District 
of  Wisconsin;  Representative  Byron  G. 
Rogers,  First  District  of  Colorado. 

Ex-offlcio  members  of  the  Board  > 
Senator  Richard  B.  Russell,  of  Georgia, 
chairman.  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee; Representative  Carl  Vinson,  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  Georgia,  chairman.  House  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

3.    STATUTORY    PROVISIONS   CREATING  THE    BOARD 

The  Board's  Jurisdiction  is  prescribed  by 
the  provisions  of  Section  (e)  of  10  U.S.C. 
9355. 

This  section  provides  as  follows:  "(e)  The 
Board  shall  Inquire  Into  the  morale  and  dis- 
cipline, the  curriculum.  Instruction,  physical 
equipment,  fiscal  affairs,  academic  methods, 
and  other  matters  relating  to  the  Academy 
which  the  Board  decides  to  consider." 

Convening  of  the  Board 
The  Board  convened  at  8:30  a.m..  May  1, 
1963,  and  completed  its  inspection  at  4:40 
p.m..  May  3,  1963. 

Chairman  of  the  Board 

The  Board  elected  Gen.  Thomas  D.  White, 
U.S.  Air  Force,  Retired,  as  its  Chairman. 

Procedure 

The  Board  listened  to  briefings  by  the 
Academy  staff,  inspected  Academy  facilities, 
attended  cadet  classes,  and  interviewed  a 
cross  section  of  the  cadets. 

Com.ments  of  the  Board 

Cadet  Legislation — 4,500 

The  Board  examined  the  provisions  of  the 
legislative  proposal  to  Increase  the  Air  Force 


•  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Rouse  of  Representatives  or  designees,  are. 
by  law.  ex-oflBclo  members  of  the  Board. 
Senator  Richard  B.  Russell  designated  Sena- 
tor Howard  W.  Cannon  and  Representative 
Carl  Vinson  designated  Representative  L. 
Mendel  Rrvsas  to  attend  in  their  behalf.  Be- 
cause of  unexpected  commitments.  Senator 
Holland,  Senator  Humphrey.  Representative 
Laird,  and  Dr.  Wild  were  unable  to  attend. 


Academy  cadet  strength  to  approximately 
4,500.  The  Board  strongly  recommends  early 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  An  Increase 
in  the  number  of  graduates  would  help  sat- 
isfy the  Air  Force's  need  for  more  Regular 
officers  with  an  educational  background 
adequate  to  enable  them  to  cope  with  the 
technological  challenges  of  the  aerospace  age. 
Academy  graduates  establish  a  pattern  for 
reaching  and  maintaining  the  highest  pro- 
fessional standards.  They  have  a  beneficial 
influence  upon  the  officer  corps  and  thereby 
upon  the  entire  Air  Force.  Acadamy  grad- 
uates constitute  only  3.5  percent  of  the  total 
officer  force  or  8.4  percent  of  the  Regular 
officers  In  the  Air  Force.  The  forthcoming 
increase  In  the  number  of  high  school  grad- 
uates resulting  from  our  increasing  popula- 
tion will  make  enough  good  candidates 
available  to  enable  the  Academy  to  expand 
without  a  deterioration  In  the  quality  of  its 
cadets.  The  Board  noted  the  imbalance  In 
the  number  of  Service  Academy  graduates 
in  relation  to  the  officer  strengths  of  the 
three  services.  As  of  November  30,  1962  the 
officer  strengths  of  the  services,  excluding 
warrant  officers,  are:  U.S.  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps,  90,273;  U.S.  Army,  108,458;  U.S.  Air 
Force.  133.739.  The  authorized  midshipman 
strength  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  is  about 
4,400.  The  authorized  cadet  strength  of  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  is  2.505;  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy.  2,505.  Thus,  the  U.S.  Navy 
with  a  planned  fiscal  year  1964  officer  strength 
of  only  67  percent  of  that  of  the  Air  Force 
and  82  percent  of  that  of  the  Army  has  an 
authorized  Academy  strength  about  76  per- 
cent higher  than  that  of  the  Air  Force  and 
Army. 

Airfield  and  Flying  Training 

The  Board  believes  that  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  light  plane  flying  Indoctrination 
program  at  the  Academy  would  have  a  bene- 
flcial  effect  on  cadet  morale  and  would  pro- 
vide an  added  degree  of  motivation  toward 
a  military  career.  A  program  of  10  flying 
hours  for  all  cadets  with  provisions  for  addi- 
tional flying  hours  as  necessary  for  those 
cadets  who  wish  to  qualify  for  a  private 
pilot's  license  is  deemed  desirable.  The 
Board  believes  that  a  runway  of  not  less 
than  5,000  feet,  constructed  according  to 
Air  Force  speclflcatlon,  and  auxUlary  items 
consisting  of  a  parking  strip,  access  apron, 
and  hangar  will  be  adequate  for  this  flying 
program.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Air 
Force  take  appropriate  action  to  obtain  au- 
thorization for  early  construction  of  this 
airfield.  Two  thousand  flve  hundred  cadets 
are  being  educated  to  be  Air  Force  officers 
and  almost  to  a  man  they  cannot  under- 
stand why  they  have  no  facilities  for  fl]rlng 
training. 

Cadet  Athletic  Program 

The  Board  noted  with  approval  the  ex- 
tensive program  of  physical  conditioning, 
Intramural  sports,  and  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics. It  was  recognized  that  although  the 
existing  cadet  athletic  facilities  are  of  su- 
perior quality  there  is  an  urgent  require- 
ment for  a  fleldhouse  which  will  permit  a 
more  effective  year-round  athletic  program. 
During  the  fall  and  winter  months  many 
physical  training  programs  and  athletic  prac- 
tices are  missed  because  of  Inclement  weath- 
er. The  experience  of  the  other  Service 
Academies  has  shown  that  a  fleldlxouse  is 
Indispensable.  Until  a  fleldhouse  is  provided, 
the  Academy  will  not  be  able  to  develop  its 
physical  training  programs  and  Intercolle- 
giate teams  to  their  fullest  capability.  The 
Academy  considers  a  fleldhouse  its  flrst  pri- 
ority construction  item,  although  some 
members  of  the  Board  believe  an  airfield 
comes  flrst.  The  Board  recommends  im- 
mediate action  be  taken  by  the  Air  Force 
to  obtain  authorization  for  the  construction 
of  a  facility  which  would  contain  an  Indoor 
playing  field,  running  track,  locker  space. 
st(M-age  area,  and  visiting  team  facilities. 


Academic  Program 

The  Board  believes  that  the  academic  cur- 
riculum which  Is  evenly  divided  between  the 
basic  sciences  and  applied  sciences  on  the 
one  hand  and  humanities  and  social  sciences 
on  the  other,  provides  ideal  preparation  for 
career  military  officers.  The  continued  suc- 
cess of  the  enrichment  program,  under 
which  cadets  are  encouraged  to  progress 
academically  as  far  and  as  fast  as  they  can, 
Is  evidenced  by  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ments of  the  cadets  on  the  graduate  record 
examinations  and  by  their  success  in  the 
competition  for  postgraduate  scholarships. 
It  Is  particularly  noteworthy  that  of  the 
approximately  1,450  cadets  that  will  have 
graduated  when  the  fifth  class  graduates  on 
June  5,  1963,  6  have  won  Rhodes  Scholar- 
ships. Additionally,  because  many  of  the 
cadets  earn  nearly  enough  credits  for  a 
master's  degree,  the  Academy  has  been  able 
to  establish  a  program  with  Georgetown  and 
Purdue  Universities  In  which  selected  cadets 
can  earn  a  master's  degree  In  7  months  fol- 
lowing graduation  from  the  Academy.  Fif- 
teen cadets  in  the  class  which  will  graduate 
on  June  5,  1963  are  scheduled  to  attend 
Georgetown  University  to  study  for  a 
master's  degree  in  international  affairs;  14 
are  scheduled  to  attend  Purdue  University 
to  study  for  a  master's  degree  In  astronautics. 
Although  the  Board  was  very  favorably  Im- 
pressed with  the  academic  program  and  con- 
siders the  overall  curriculum  properly  bal- 
anced between  academic  and  military  train- 
ing. It  believes  that  the  academic  program 
should  be  continually  reviewed  to  Insure 
that  it  Is  not  allowed  to  overshadow  the 
disciplinary  and  military  aspects  of  the  cadet 
program. 

Faculty 

The  Board  was  pleased  to  note  the  high 
quality  of  the  all-military  faculty  and  was 
Impressed  by  the  fact  that  virtually  all 
faculty  members  have  advanced  degrees. 
The  Board  believes  that  academically  quali- 
fied military  officers  are  more  suitable  and 
better  able  to  prepare  cadets  for  a  military 
career  than  are  civilian  instructors.  Since 
approximately  75  percent  of  the  cadet's  su- 
pervised time  Is  spent  In  the  academic  pro- 
gram, the  instructors  )Mve  considerable  In- 
fluence on  the  attltud«»s'  the  cadets  develop 
toward  military  life.  The  Board  recognized 
that  the  high  quality  ofthe  faculty  has  been 
achieved  and  Is  l>elng  maintained  largely  be- 
cause of  the  great  number  of  applicants  from 
which  the  Academy  has  authority  to  select 
and  because  an  inefficient  faculty  member 
can  be  relieved  at  the  Academy's  discretion. 
The  tour  of  duty  for  faculty  members  Is  6 
years.  The  Board  believes  that  longer  tours 
for  selected  members  would  be  beneficial. 

Airmanship  training 

The  Board  noted  with  approval  that  prog- 
ress Is  being  made  In  the  reduction  of  un- 
productive harassing  practices  in  the  fourth 
class  system  and  agrees  with  the  Academy's 
goal  of  a  hard,  fair  S3rstem  that  resi>ect8  in- 
dividual dignity  and  serves  a  constructive 
purpose.  The  Board  agrees  with  the  Acad- 
emy decision  to  allow  fourth-class  cadets 
to  go  home  during  Christmas  leave  and  be- 
lieves that  earlier  recognition  of  the  fourth 
class  is  desirable  if  it  can  be  implemented  in 
an  evolutionary  manner.  From  discussions 
with  cadets.  Board  members  concluded  that 
those  aspects  of  the  airmanship  training  pro- 
gram that  provide  the  cadets  with  a  knowl- 
edge and  appreciation  of  the  Air  Force  and 
their  responsibilities  to  it  should  be  given 
more  emphasis.  The  cadets  believe  they  do 
not  have  much  knowledge  of  such  subjects 
as  squadron  duties;  the  promotion  system  of 
the  Air  Force:  career  planning;  duties  asso- 
ciated with  assignments  in  personnel,  opera- 
tions, and  finance;  regulations,  tech  orders, 
and  other  Air  Force  pubUcatlons;  and  what 
Is  expected  of  them  In  their  first  assignment 
after  graduation.  A  general  review  of  the 
airmanship  program  aimed  at  improving  the 
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cadet's  knovtadge  of  thaw  and  similar  isub- 
Jects  vhlcii  art  Important  to  tbem  as  they 
begin  their  careers  as  Air  Force  offlc«rs  u 
recommended. 


October  7 


Cadet  Selection  and  A/imi»«irtnB  Profram 
The  Board  was  favorably  Impressed  with 
the  Academy  policy  of  selecting  cadets  for 
appointment  on  the  basis  of  compoelte  scores 
derived  from  an  evjUustlon  of  accomplish- 
ments and  activities  which  denote  phyical, 
moral,  and  leadership  qualities  as  wen  as 
academic  achievements.  These  factors  ap- 
pear to  be  well  balanced  In  the  Acadjemy 
selection  procedures.  The  Improvement  In 
the  quality  of  the  entering  cadets  In  recent 
years  Is  Indicative  of  the  progress  being  niade 
In  cadet  selection  and  admissions  prt)ce- 
dures. 

U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  Preparatory  School 
The  Board  showed  special  Interest  in  j  the 
operation  of  the  Preparatory  School  wftlch 
provides  an  opportunity  for  enlisted  mem- 
bers oi  the  Air  Poroe  and  Army  to  prepare 
for  entrance  into  the  Air  Force  AcadeCny. 
The  Preparatory  School  Is  operated  ^Ith 
standard*  of  academic  excellence  similar 
to  those  of  the  Academy.  Students  hBve 
an  opportunity  to  earn  U.S.  Armed  Fovcee 
Institute  college  crediU  which  they  ^kay 
transfer  if  they  enter  the  Academy  or  other 
colleges  and  universities. 

Cadet  Religious  Program 

The  Board  noted  the  achievements  of  the 
chaplains"  programs  and  was  very  favorably 
Impressed  with  the  wide  voliintary  partici- 
pation of  the  cadets  In  religious  activities. 
The  following  statistics  concerning  thfcse 
activities  are  considered  significant: 

Discussion  groups:  Limited  to  60  cadets 
per  week — 385  from  the  class  of  1966  signed 
up. 

Retreats:  3  chapel  sponsored,  6  chuirch 
sponsored — over  400  cadets  signed  up. 

Ushers  and  acolytes:  20  needed — 115  fr^m 
class  of  19«6  signed  up. 

Choir:  40  needed— 277  from  class  of  1966 
signed  up. 

Date  for  the  Visit  of  the  1964  Board  of  Visiters 

The  Board  set  the  dates  March  4-6.  19^, 
for  next  year's  visit. 

Hemarks:  The  Board  noted  with  approfal 
the  success  of  the  Superintendent's  effovts 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  cadet  training  through 
good  management.  The  cost  per  cadet  fbr 
fiscal  year  1963  approximates  tliat  of  the 
DJS.  Military  Academy  which  has  an  Identi- 
cal cadet  strength  authorisation.  Reduc- 
tions in  the  cost  of  cadet  training  have  be#n 
made  without  compromising  the  quality  of 
the  cadet  training  program.  The  Boa^ 
commends  the  Superintendent  and  his  eti- 
tlre  stair  for  outstanding  performance  In  dtt- 
rectlng  the  Academy. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Thomas  D.  White,  General  U.S.  Air  Forcfe. 
retired;  J.  Edgar  Chenoweth.  House  tf 
Representatives:  L.  Mendel  Rlverti, 
House  of  Representatives;  Barry  Ool(t- 
water,  Senator  from  Arizona;  John  4F. 
Flynt.  House  of  Representatives:  Ho\#- 
ard  C.  Cannon,  Senator  from  Nevada; 
Byron  C.  Rogers,  House  of  Represent- 
atives; James  H.  Douglas,  former  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force;  Dr.  Fred  Hai! 


rington^  President    for   Academic   Af- 


fairs, University  of  Wisconsin,  _ 
Frederick  L.  Hovde.  president.  Purdii 
University;  John  Lawrence,  Chalrmah 
of  the  Board.  Dresser  Industries,  Dalf- 
las,  Tex. 


FREE  ENTERPRISE  DAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  tov 
day.  October  7,  Is  Free  Enterprise  Dat 
In  the  United  States. 

One  year  ago.  the  first  Free  Enterprise 
Day  in  America  was  celebrated  when  % 


a  small  group  of  businessmen  met  in  Pal- 
mouth.  Mass.  Theh-  idea  took  root,  and 
today  many  of  the  Nation's  villages, 
towns,  and  cities  are  observing  Free  En- 
terprise Day  and  are  commemorating 
the  economic  system  which  has  made 
this  country  strong. 

Our  free  enterprise  system  applies  to 
almost  every  aspect  of  our  society  and 
our  economy.  The  magnificent  achieve- 
ments of  American  agriculture  are  based 
on  the  principle  of  free  enterprise.  The 
growth  and  achievements  of  American 
business — big  and  small — stem  from  the 
system  of  free  enterprise. 

Until  now,  Americans  have  had  no 
specific  day  during  which  they  could 
unite  to  give  thanks  for  the  economic 
freedoms  which  have  made  this  Nation's 
standard  of  Uving  second  to  none. 

I  am  pleased  that  Free  Enterprise  Day 
has  been  established,  and  I  am  proud  to 
join  in  this  salute  to  the  principles  of 
free  enterprise. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  Amer- 
ica has  grown  to  greatness  in  the  world 
because  of  cur  unique  system  of  free 
enterprise,  where  competition  in  the 
business  community  produces  better 
goods  and  services  for  sale  in  the  mar- 
ketplace at  attractive  prices.  The  in- 
centive is  to  compete  and  thus  serve 
the  American  public,  and  indeed  all  who 
desire  to  trade  with  us,  better. 

Today.  Monday.  Octobefr  7,  1963,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans  are 
celebrating  Free  Enterprise  Day,  a  day 
set  aside  to  commemorate  our  great 
American  economic  system.  Twenty 
Governors  have  issued  proclamations 
setting  aside  this  day.  Many  more 
mayors  and  local  governing  bodies  have 
done  likewise. 

It  is,  of  course,  most  fitting  that  1  day 
be  set  aside  which  will  call  to  all  Amer- 
ican's attention  the  wonders  and  glories 
that  are  our  peoples  as  a  result  of  a 
private,  free,  competitive  enterprise  sys- 
tem  which   is   in    the   public   interest. 
Under  this  system  the  United  States  of 
America   has   become   a   world   leader. 
Under  this  system  more  of  our  people 
are  relatively  better  off  than  those  in 
other   lands   across   the   globe.    Under 
this  system  and  the  abundance  which 
it  produces,  our  people  have  an  unparal- 
leled opportunity  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  fellow  men,  not  only  here  at  home 
but  also  abroad.    But  this  system,  we 
must  remember,  is  more  than  merely 
materialism.    It  has  a  deep  philosophical 
content  as  well.    For  with  a  strong  pri- 
vate   economic    system,    government — 
whether  it  be  local.  State,  or  National— 
also    more    ably    serves    the    people. 
Americans,  thus  cannot  only  fulfill  their 
economic  wants  but  also  have  a  system 
which  permits  and  furthers  individual 
freedom    and    economic    and    political 
liberty  for  all  our  people. 

Webster's  defines  free  enterprise  as 
"the  freedom  of  private  business  to  orga- 
nize and  operate  for  profit  in  a  com- 
petitive system  without  interference  by 
the  Government  beyond  regulations 
necessary  for  keeping  the  national  econ- 
omy in  balance." 

Sometimes  it  takes  a  recent  American 
td  recognize  fully  the  great  values  of 
this  coimtry  which  all  of  us  who  are 


bom  here  all  too  often  take  for  granted 
Thus  It  Is  that  a  short  time  ago  an 
immigrant  citizen  to  our  shores  In  Pal- 
mouth,  Mass..  led  a  small  group  of  inde- 
pendent businessmen  to  hold  a  free 
enterprise  celebration.  This  immigrant 
citizen  was  the  owner  of  a  Rexall  drug- 
store. He  had  come  to  this  country 
penniless  and  had  risen  to  be  a  success- 
ful and  respected  businessman  in  his 
own  community.  He  and  his  colleagues 
wanted  the  people  of  America  to  set 
aside  1  day  each  year  in  recognition  of 
our  system.  Thus,  it  was  that  in  Fal- 
mouth the  first  Free  Enterprise  Day  was 
held  in  our  country.-  They  picked  the 
first  Monday  in  October. 

Their  Idea  has  caught  on  in  many 
cities  throughout  America  and  has  been 
endorsed  by  businessmen  throughout  our 
country.  It  is  a  commendable  Idea 
which  should  have  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  those  in  business,  labor,  and 
civic  organizations  generally.  I  salute 
all  who  have  worked  so  hard  to  caU  at- 
tention to  this  day. 
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ADMISSIONS  POLICY  OF  NEW  YORK 
WORLD'S   FAIR 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  voted  to  help  finance 
In  a  relatively  small  way  the  oncoming 
New  York  Worid's  Fair.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  print  in  the  Congressional 
Record  two  brief  statements  by  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  Moses.  relaUve  to  some 
financial  problems  relating  to  ticket  ad- 
mission price  policies.     Mr.  Moses  is  a 
dedicated  pubUc  servant  and  we  can  all 
be  sure  that  fair  policies  will  be  followed 
by  him  in  connection  with  financial  mat- 
ters that  will  arise  from  time  to  time  In 
operating  the  fair. 

I  certainly  am  not  qualified  to  pass 
final  judgment  on  the  issue  of  school- 
children admissions  to  the  New  York 
World's  Fair,  but  I  do  know  that  Robert 
Moses  deserves  our  trust  and  confidence 
in  his  administration  of  the  fair. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remaucs  or  Robert  Moses.  PHKsmENx  or  the 
New  York  World's  Pair,  1964-65,  on  Free 
Admission  or  Children 

I  note  that  a  city  education  officer,  two 
candidates  for  the  city  council  and  other  as- 
sorted Santa  Clauses  have  attempted  to  make 
an  Issue  of  free  or  drastically  reduced  rate 
admissions  to  the  fair  for  New  York  City 
schoolchUdren.  They  did  not  make  the 
slightest  effort  to  get  at  the  facts  and  have 
been  content  to  distort  what  Uttle  they  knew. 

The  reasons  why  the  fair  cannot  give  away 
free  tickets  have  been  fully  stated.  Reduced 
advance  sale  rates  have  already  produced  over 
a  million  dollars  In  needed  revenues  to  avoid 
further  borrowing. 

These  are  the  indisputable  facts: 

1.  TTie  fair  Is  a  nonprofit  private  enter- 
prise on  public  land  which  will  be  improved 
and  turned  back  to  the  city  as  a  magnificent 
park. 

2.  The  fair  Is  a  business  enterprise  which 
must  meet  its  obligations.  These  include 
first  of  all.  repayment  in  fuU  to  notehold- 
ers. The  1939-40  fair,  which  was  good  na- 
tured  about  favors  and  economies,  paid  Its 
bondholders  only  32  cents  on  a  dollar.  This 
record  was  our  greatest  handicap  in  financ- 
ing the  1904-66  fair.  Our  second  obligaUon 
Is  to  return  $24  million  advanced  by  the  city 


for  permanent  improvements.  Otu"  third 
obligation  Is  to  restore  siirface  areas,  at  a  cost 
of  $6  million,  and  our  fourth  to  earn  about 
$11  million  to  finish  Flushing  Meadows  Park 
for  the  permanent  enjoyment  of  all  ages. 
•nie  last  fair  left  Flushing  Meadows  largely  a 
barren  waste. 

3.  We  have  had,  as  might  be  expected,  all 
sorts  of  pressures  for  handouts,  favors,  and 

.  special  privileges.  Among  the  many  reasons 
why  we  could  not  Join  the  so-called  Bureau 
of  International  Expositions  were  that  they 
Insisted  that  foreign  nations  pay  no  rent  and 
that  the  fair  run  only  1  year.  This  would 
have  meant  a  bankrupt  fair.  In  fact.  It  could 
not  have  been  financed  at  all. 

4.  The  matter  of  admission  charges  was 
determined,  not  by  the  president  of  the  fair, 
but  by  Its  executive,  finance,  and  other  com- 
mittees. The  directors  were  Informed.  Every 
official  of  the  fair  knew  all  about  It.  TTie 
advance  sale  reduced  rates  were  the  subject 
of  the  fullest  discussion. 

6.  Further  reductions  for  children  would 
Involve  all  children  in  all  grade  and  high 
schools,  parochial  schools,  etc..  not  only  in 
New  York  City  but  from  every  other  com- 
munity. The  fair  Is  a  World's  Fair.  It  is 
nationwide.  It  is  not  heavUy  subsidized 
by  the  city.  The  city  is  largely  on  the  re- 
ceiving, not  on  the  giving  end.  The  city  is 
the  beneficiary  and  residuary  legatee.  It  has 
no  more  right  to  free  or  reduced  rates  for  its 
chUdren  than  has  any  other  community. 
Actually  the  U.S.  Government  has  put  more 
nonretumable  money  Into  the  fair,  notably 
for  roads,  marina,  etc.  than  has  the  city. 
The  State  of  New  York  has  put  in  as  much. 

6.  Assuming  several  visits  by  schoolchil- 
dren, and  It  is  to  be  t>orne  in  mind  that  the 
fair  cannot  possibly  be  seea  In  a  day,  the 
fair  would  lose  some  $9  million  in  entrance 
fees  if  all  children  were  admitted  free,  and 
could  not  meet  Its  obligations.  The  advance 
ticket  charges  for  children  are  very  low — be- 
low those  for  any  remotely  comparable  edu- 
cational exhibits  and  entertainments. 

7.  Admission  to  most  of  the  exhibits  in  the 
fair  Is  free,  but  there  are  some,  including 
various  international.  State,  and  amusement 
features  which  could  only  have  been  financed 
by  low  additional  charges.  If  entrance  ad- 
missions for  children  are  to  be  free  or  at 
greatly  reduced  rates,  charges  for  some  of 
the  admission  rates  within  the  fair  would 
have  to  be  lowered.  This  could  not  be  done 
under  our  contracts  and  agreements.  More- 
over, there  would  be  an  immediate  demand 
for  free  or  reduced  transportation  to  and 
within  the  fair. 

8.  If  exceptions  were  made  for  schoolchil- 
dren, many  other  Influential  and  persuasive 
groups  would  demand  lower  rates.  We  have 
already  heard  from  them. 

9.  The  fair  will  present  extraordinary  ad- 
vantages to  New  York.  They  are  worth  a 
little  sacrifice. 

We  pledged  at  the  fair  prudent,  honest, 
courageous,  and  nonpolltlcal  management, 
free  from  patronage,  and  that  is  what  the 
people  of  the  city  as  hosts  and  ultimate 
beneficiaries  wUI  get. 

Statement  by  Robert  Moses,  President  or 
THE  New  York  World's  Fair  1964-65.  Re- 
lating TO  CITT  COtTNCIL  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
POSING Reduced  Worlds  Fair  Rates  roR 
Schoolchildren 

It  Is  inconceivable  that  any  member  of  so 
important  a  body  as  the  New  York  City 
Council  could  l)e  so  confused  about  basic 
facts  In  connection  with  free  or  drastic  cut- 
rate  admissions  for  schoolchildren.  The 
facts  have  already  been  stated  in  our  state- 
ment of  October  3,  another  copy  of  which  is 
attached. 

Queens  Councllmen  Seymour  Boyers  and 
Edward  Sadowsky  have  argued,  as  a  basis  for 
their  resolution,  that: 

1.  The  city  is  spending  about  (130  million 
to  build  and  improve  "a  network  of  express 


highways  and  scenic  parkways  leading  to  ttie 
site  from  all  parts  of  the  city." 

The  fact:  The  city  is  not  spending  1  cent 
on  the  $120  million  network  these  coiinell- 
men  talk  about.  The  Federal  Government  is 
providing  90  percent  of  the  $130  million  and 
the  State  10  percent,  except  in  one  instance 
where  it  is  50  percent  Federal  and  50  percent 
State. 

2.  The  city  is  spending  $24  million  for  im- 
provements related  to  the  fair. 

The  fact:  The  city  loaned  the  $24  million 
for  permanent  Improvements  under  condi- 
tions which  require  full  reimbursement. 
The  $24  million  in  permanent  improvements 
Is  a  contribution  by  the  fair  and  its  exhibi- 
tors to  the  city,  not  the  other  way  around. 
Despite  this,  the  city  will  be  repaid  the 
$24  million  from  fair  revenues  if  they  are 
earned. 

3.  The  $3  million  Hall  of  Science  that  the 
city  Is  building  on  the  fairgrounds  is  for 
the  fair. 

The  fact:  The  Hall  of  Science  is  permanent 
and  Is  a  part  of  the  postfalr  city  park.  It 
is  desirable  but  not  essential  to  the  success 
of  the  fair.  All  of  the  exhibits  are  furnished 
by  the  U5.  Space  Agency  and  private  cor- 
porations, none  by  the  city. 

4.  The  city  has  provided  fiuds  for  "the 
promotion  and  development  of  the  world's 
fair." 

The  fact:  The  World's  Pair  1964-66  Corp. 
and  its  exhibitors  and  supporters  have  pro- 
vided all  funds  for  the  promotion  and  de- 
velopment of  the  world's  fair. 

For  the  information  of  all  the  councllmen, 
and  the  candidates  for  public  office  who  are 
seeking  headlines  whenever  they  can  get 
them,  the  city  of  New  York  will  receive  a 
much  greater  benefit  from  the  fair  than 
from  those  paying  moderate  admission 
charges.  The  fair  is  an  important  revenue 
source  for  the  city.  Comptroller  Abraham 
Beame  has  estimated  that  the  city  will  re- 
ceive around  $100  million  a  year  in  revenue. 
It  will  also  have  a  magnificent  permanent 
park  after  1965  if  the  fair  is  prudently 
managed. 

Any  free  admission  or  drastic  reduction  In 
entrance  charges  for  children  would  have  to 
apply  to  parochial  as  well  as  public  schools, 
to  high  schools,  to  all  schools  in  the  suburbs 
and  in  other  States  and  to  scores  of  asso- 
ciations and  groups  who  want  to  get  in  free 
or  for  next  to  nothing. 

It  might  l)e  well  for  members  of  the  coun- 
cil to  speak  to  the  city's  hotel  associations 
and  the  restaurant  groups,  the  city  mer- 
chants and  a  host  of  other  taxpayers,  and 
find  out  what  they  will  get  from  the  fair. 
The  city's  economic  welfare  Is  closely  tied  to 
the  fair.  If  the  fair's  present  sound  fiscal 
policies,  pledged  to  those  who  have  financed 
it.  are  countlnued.  aU  New  York  will  bene- 
fit economically. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ESTES  KEFAUVER 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  fervent  and  yet  richly  de- 
served tributes  offered  to  our  late  beloved 
colleague,  Senator  Kefauver,  Is  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Clarence  Strelt.  Mr.  Strelt 
as  editor  of  "Freedom  and  Union" — ^the 
official  orgsui  of  Federal  Union,  Inc. — 
offers  an  eloquent  and  entirely  justified 
tribute  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for 
his  longtime  leadership  in  the  cause  of 
Atlantic  union. 

On  June  5.  1948.  he  said  to  his  fellow 
townsmen  In  Madlsonville,  Tenn.: 

I  am  convinced  that  the  one  real  way  that 
we  can  have  peace  in  the  world  is  to  Join  in 
a  kind  of  federation  with  the  other  freedom- 
loving  peoples. 


Throughout  his  senatorial  career,  Estes 
Kefauver  never  wavered  in  that  convic- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  tribute  l>y  Mr.  Strelt  ap- 
pearing in  the  September  1963  Issue  of 
"Freedom  and  Union,"  and  a  second 
tribute  by  Mr.  Edward  J.  Meeman,  edi- 
tor emeritus  of  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar,  appearing  in  the  same  journal, 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

( From  Freedom  &  Union  magazine. 
September  1963] 

Senator  Estes  Kefauver,  Trail  Blazer  or 
Atlantic  Union,  1903-^ 
"The  answer  of  the  State  Department  to 
every  proposal  for  peace,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  it  needs  time  to  consider  the  prof>osal. 
My  Heaven,  Mr.  President  •  •  •  we  need  to 
utilize  the  brief  time  that  we  have  •  •  •  to 
quit  drifting  and  start  moving.  The  State 
Department  evidently  does  not  realize  that 
we  cannot  kill  time;  it  is  time  which  kills  us. 
And  that  was  never  more  true  than  it  is  at 
this  very  moment." 

poignant  timxlt  REicntDnt 
Thus  spoke  Senator  Estes  Kefauver  in  his 
speech,  "Atlantic  Union :  The  Way  to  Peace — 
Reply  to  the  State  Department."  in  answer 
to  Its  opposition  to  the  Atlantic  Union  reso- 
lution he  had  introduced  July  28.  1949.  He 
spKJke  on  the  Senate  floor  March  13.  1950 — 3 
months  before  communism  suddenly 
laimched  its  attack  on  South  Korea. 

All  that  speech  repays  rereading  now,  but 
the  paragraph  quoted  speaks  most  eloquently 
just  today  to  all  his  generation,  and  most 
movingly  to  us  Atlantic  Unionists  who  know 
how  priceless  was  his  pioneering  for  federa- 
tion of  the  free.  No  one  in  the  prime  of  life 
can  be  reminded  too  often  or  too  poignantly 
that,  however  much  we  act  as  though  we  had 
time  to  kill,  all  the  while  time  Is  killing  us. 
Estes  speaks  to  us,  and  to  all,  with  new  au- 
thority on  this  subject  now.  He  did  not  kill 
time,  he  crowded  great  good  into  his  years, 
and  wisely  did  he  do  so,  for  now  time  has 
klUed  him.  when  only  60,  at  the  peak  of  his 
powers. 

The  cause  of  Atlantic  Federal  Union  suf- 
fered a  truly  tragic  loss  when  his  heart 
abruptly  gave  way  on  August  10.  He  had 
gone  from  the  Senate  floor,  where  he  was 
opposing  private  monopoly  of  communication 
satellites,  to  the  hospital,  thinking  he  had 
only  Indigestion.  There  his  heart — until 
then  a  kind  heart  and  a  stout  one  in  every 
way — suddenly  gave  in. 

WHAT  other  senator? 

Nature  gave  Estes  great  gifts;  hard  work 
developed  them,  and  what  he  had  already 
done  with  them  promised  even  finer  con- 
tributions to  his  fellow  man,  had  he  been 
allowed  even  the  Biblical  three  soc»-e  and 
ten.  He  was  not  a  member  of  the  Senate's 
famed  inner  "club,"  but  those  who  are.  and 
all  the  99  Senators,  may  well  ask  themselves: 
"The  death  of  what  Senator  among  us  would 
have  the  nationwide,  Atlantlcwlde  impact 
Senator  Kefauver's  has  had — measured  not 
only  in  frontpage  headlines  and  editorial 
tributes  but  in  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss 
felt  by  so  many  whose  devoted  loyalty  he  had 
won,  for  so  many  reasons,  in  so  many  places 
and  fields  of  life?" 

Estes  was  much  more  than  one  Senator  in  a 
hundred:  he  was  one  man  In  a  myriad.  He 
needs  a  Shakespeare  to  do  him  Justice — and 
for  him  Shakespeare  did  write  a  eulogy.  It 
is  the  tribute  to  Brutus  which  Antony  paid 
on  the  battlefield  where  he  perished.  One 
need  but  (unit — as  I  do  here — its  second  and 
third  lines  to  make  even  Its  "He  •  •  •  made 
one  of  them"  refer  no  longer  to  Brutus  and 
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the  conspirators,  but   (like  all  the  reat) 
Estea  and  his  work  to  unite  the  free: 
'Thla  waa  the  noblest  Roman  of  them 
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He  only.  In  a  general  honest  thought 

And  common  good  to  all.  made  one  of  thein. 

His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 

So  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  tip 

And  say  to  all  the  world.  This  was  a  man  ••  " 

THZ  CENTLX  WAKRIOK 

Estes  Kefauver's  life  was  gentle  In  the 
sense  that  he  was  a  born  gentleman,  the 
so\il  of  kindness.  He  did  not  learn  considera- 
tion for  others  from  a  coiirse  on  how  to 
make  friends.  Consideration  for  each  per8<)n 
he  encountered,  however  humble,  was  in  hlha 
second  nature — nay.  true  natiire.  He  carried 
It  to  a  friendly  fault  that  has  made  his  ready 
handshake  legendary,  and  overshadowed  fbr 
the  public  better  proofs  of  his  thoughtfii- 
ness  that  thoiisands  treasure.  T 

His  life  was  far  from  gentle,  however,  in 
the  sense  of  drifting  with  the  current  or  fol- 
lowing the  way  of  least  resistance  as  so  ma4y 
do,  avoiding  hard  decisions,  conflict.  Est^ 
was  forever  paddling  his  canoe  upstreaiti, 
even  up  rapids  that  daimted  other  explorem. 
Increasingly  through  his  10  years  in  the 
Hoxise  and  16  in  the  Senate,  his  public  life 
was  devoted  to  heroic  conflict.  His  battles 
were  both  negative  and  positive. 

He  fought  against  dragons  as  powerful  is 
war,  democratic  dlsimion  or  anarchy,  ra^e 
prejudice,  organized  crime,  monopoly  aiid 
profiteering  In  steel, '  medicine,  the  hlii 
heavens  of  Telstars.  Birth  Involves  con- 
flict too,  and  Estes  fought  for  creation  ()f 
the  Federation  of  the  Free,  for  a  more  ef- 
fective "20th  Century  Congress" — the  tltje 
of  his  first  book — for  more  democratic  elec- 
tions (through  abolishing  the  poll  tax.  re- 
forming the  presidential  electoral  college, 
etc.).  ! 

In  politics  as  in  engineering,  there  are  twjo 
kinds  of  men.  the  kind  that  construct  ana 
the  kind  that  operate.  Estes  was  of  the  raror 
constructive  type.  His  passion  for  building 
better  government  first  showed  Itself  at  the 
county  level  when  he  came  home  from  Talis 
to  practice  law.  Before  he  died  he  had  coiv 
trlbuted  to  the  creation  of  better  governi- 
ment  at  all  the  other  existing  levels,  mut- 
nlclpal.  State,  and  Federal — and  above  a)l 
to  the  constitution  of  democratic  governj- 
ment  where  it  does  not  yet  exist.  In  Atlantic^. 
His  championship  of  Federal  Government  o<i 
this  IntM'national  scale  contributed  to  hl« 
election  to  the  Senate  In  1948  despite  Boss 
Crump  in  Memphis — and  thereby  resulted 
In  replacing  his  machine  with  an  independ^ 
ent  government  in  that  city,  and  freeing  th* 
State  government  frcwa  bossism.  But  this  li 
a  story  In  Itself — for  a  later  Issue. 

A  OIAlfT'S   STKZNCTH 

Estes  had  a  giant's  strength,  without  thii 
fault  that  Shakespeare  found  in  this: 

"O.  it  la  excellent 

To  have  a  giant's  strength:  but  It  is  tyran. 
nous 
To  use  it  like  a  giant." 

I  wish  Shakespeare  had  gone  on  to  tell  ui 
how  excellent  It  Is  to  use  such  strength  fo4 
noble  ends — not  to  exploit  the  weaknesses 
of  others  for  one's  own  profit  but  to  find 
satisfactions  In  making  the  weak  stronger! 
the  fearful  braver,  and  In  freeing  one's  fel-I 
lows  from  the  walls  of  anarchy,  war,  and 
moral  cowardice  that  hem  man  In,  and  thfl 
chains  of  oppression,  prejudice,  and  Igno-. 
ranee  that  hold  him  down.  Estes  had  (< 
giant's  strength  in  at  least  two  senses,  physlJ 
cal  and  moral.  He  was  weak  as  a  speaker— • 
he  moved  men  by  his  character  much  morei 
than  by  his  speech.  He  was  not  a  semlnalj 
thinker — but  he  had  an  Independent  mlnd,i 
He  was  open  to  the  ideas  of  others  and  not 
too  proud  to  work  for  thoee  he  Judged  to  be 
soxmd   as   u   they   were   his  own.     And  his. 


Judgment  not  only  of  ideas  but  even  more  of 
political  situations  and  strategy  was  very 
good.  To  return  to  the  two  strengths  men- 
tioned. 

Ml.  COT7KAOB 

Physically.  Estes  stood  head  and  broad 
shoulders  above  most  of  us.  His  stamina 
carried  him  through  three  killing  campaigns 
for  his  Senate  seat,  and  the  multitude  of 
presidential  primaries  that  he  won  In  1963 
and  1956.  Morally,  his  strength  was  even 
rarer. 

I  think  of  him  often  as  "Mr.  Courage,"  for 
throughout  the  15  years  I  knew  him  inti- 
mately he  was  the  most  consistently  and 
outstandingly  courageous  man  In  legislative 
ofllce  I  have  yet  known.  Nor  does  my  prize 
for  courage  go  to  him  only  because  of  the 
degree  of  It  be  showed  In  the  leadership  he 
gave  Atlantic  Union  in  Congress,  as  some 
may  assume. 

It  has  never  seemed  to  me  to  take  the 
highest  courage  for  those  who  laud  the  com- 
monsense  of  the  conunon  people,  as  all  poli- 
ticians do,  to  ask  the  voters  to  back  the  case 
for  Atlantic  Union,  which  Is  commonsense 
Itself,  to  me  at  least.  But  the  record  shows 
that  they  do  think  thU  requires  high  cour- 
age, and  so  I  concede  the  point — the  more 
readily  because  such  courage  Is  Indeed  re- 
qxxlred  to  continue  In  this  course  as  long  as 
Estes  did.  The  eulogies  and  editorials  I  have 
read  have  nearly  all  stressed  his  courage, 
but — with  significant  exceptions  In  Tennes- 
seev  where  he  was  best  known — none  even 
mehiloned  his  work  for  AtlanUc  Union. 
This'  shows  at  least  that  there  was  plenty  of 
other  proof  of  It;  this  other  evidence  has 
most  Impressed  me,  too. 

83-TO-l    ISTZS 

The  Ignorance,  prejudice  and  misguided 
©motions  that  Atlantic  Union  runs  counter 
to  and  that  so  many  politicians  have  feared 
to  face  do  not  seem  to  me  so  hard  to  over- 
come or  so  explosive  as  the  ignorance, 
bigotry,  and  misguided  emotions  roused  by 
other  issues,  most  directly  in  one's  own  con- 
stituency. Most  politicians  seem  to  share 
this  evaluation.  Judging  from  their  fear  of 
even  irking  their  constituents  on  matters 
that  touch  them  to  the  qiilck.  Yet  through 
these  minefields  sown  with  boobytraps  Estes 
marched  as  calmly  as  others  on  a  safe  high- 
way^ven  more  serenely,  if  anything,  than 
he  did  on  the  Atlantic  Union  road.  Pew  ex- 
ample, on  racial  Issue  votes,  he  stood  out 
among  all  the  Southern  Senators,  conserva- 
tives and  liberals,  often  alone  until  Albebt 
Cork  Joined  him  as  the  Junior  Senator  from 
the  State  already  famed  for  Andrew  Jackson 
and  Andrew  Johnson. 

The  vote  that  most  Impressed  me  allowed 
one  to  test  Estes  against  the  whole  field.  It 
came  when  "northern  Democratic  liberals." 
with  whom  Estes  often  voted,  sought  during 
the  McCarthy  fever  to  outfox  those  who 
charged  that  they  were  soft  on  communism, 
by  sponsOTing  a  bill  to  outlaw  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  No  one  was  under  worse  attack 
then  as  a  "pink"  than  Estes  in  Tennessee  by 
those  who  sought  his  seat.  The  Senate  ap- 
proved the  bill  83  to  1 — and  the  1  was  Sen- 
ator Kefauver.  The  Immediate  result  was 
an  astonishing  victory  he  won  slnglehanded, 
which  began  the  next  day  when  two  Senatc«^ 
were  brave  enough  to  confess  on  the  floor 
their  consciences  had  kept  them  awake  all 
night  because  they  should  have  voted  as  he 
did.  In  a  later  issue  we  shall  publish  an 
article  by  his  then  administrative  assistant. 
Richard  Wallace,  now  Executive  Director  of 
the  Atlantic  Council  of  the  United  States, 
telling  this  whole  heartwarming  story.  This 
demonstration  of  Senator  Kefauver's  cour- 
age and  wisdom  deserves  a  much  more  spa- 
clous  monument  than  we  can  give  it  now. 

NOT    RECKLESS    COURAGE 

The  courage  that  characterized  Senator 
Kefauver  was  not  blind  or  even  reckless  or 
flamboyant.     It  was  no  less  deliberate  than 


determined,  as  aware  of  the  dangers  as  it 
was  quiet,  a  courage  fathered  by  deeply 
rooted  values  and  mothered  by  firm  faith  In 
his  fellow  man. 

"HU  critics  In  the  Senate  called  him  'Estes 
the  Martyr,'  the  'Frontiersman,'  and  the 
•Scourge  of  Sm."  "  The  New  York  Times  said : 
"They  accounted  him  a  canny  politician 
bent  on  building  up  a  personal  following." 
Frontiersman  he  was  Indeed  in  spirit,  but 
there  was  in  him  nothing  of  Jeremiah,  still 
less  of  the  martyr  or  fanatic.  His  courage 
came  from  no  such  sources.  True,  he  was  a 
shrewd  politician — as  I  have  had  much  more 
occasion  to  welcome  than  to  criticize — but 
Congress  swarms  with  canny  politicians  who 
seek  to  build  up  a  personal  following  •  •  • 
by  anything  but  the  course  that  Estes  took. 
Two  of  many  examples  In  my  personal  knowl- 
edge may  show  that  seeking  his  own  advan- 
tage was  not  his  major  motive. 

TWO    STEPS    BACK    FROM    FAME 

When  Estes  gained  national  renown  by  his 
crime  investigation  I  was  disturbed,  because 
I  feared  it  would  divert  him  too  much  from 
Atlantic  Union.  I  expressed  to  him  more 
than  once  my  anxiety,  and  my  belief  that 
Federation  of  the  Free  was  more  worthy  of 
his  mettle.  It  is  now  forgotten  that  at  the 
height  of  the  fame  his  Crime  Investigation 
Committee  had  brought  him,  he  resigned  as 
Its  chairman.  He  tied  this  to  his  responsi- 
bility as  sponsor  of  the  Atlantic  Union  reso- 
lution. In  a  statement  on  March  24.  1951. 
The  Korean  war  was  then  on,  and  he  ex- 
plained  to  his  constituents:  "Tennessee  boys 
are  dying  on  foreign  battlefields  and  I  believe 
this  plan  I  proposed  may  provide  the  answer 
we  pray  for.  I  consider  It  my  bounden  duty 
to  tiirn  my  efforts  and  time  from  local  and 
national  crime  to  international  crime." 

Freedom  &  Union  featured  this  on  Its  May 
1951  cover,  but  the  mass  media  gave  It  sc^nt 
If  any  attention.  The  cause  to  which  he 
turned  has  brought  Senator  Kefauver  so  lit- 
tle publicity,  thus  far,  that,  as  has  been 
noted,  outside  Tennessee,  his  obituaries  rarely 
mentioned  his  Atlantic  Union  role.  Such 
was  this  canny  politician  bent  on  building 
up  a  personal  following. 

The  second  example  I  would  cite  came  in 
1959.  The  outlook  for  congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  Atlantic  Convention  proposed — 
which  Foster  Dulles  had  blocked  when  he 
became  Secretary  of  State — had  improved 
enough  to  make  its  supporters.  Including 
Senator  Kefauver,  believe  It  might  win,  and 
therefore  should  be  reintroduced.  Far  from 
seeking  to  cash  In  on  his  early  work,  he  ad- 
vised the  resolution's  supporters  that,  be- 
cause of  hostility  he  had  roused  on  other 
Issues  and  the  fact  that  he  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  it 
would  be  wiser  to  get  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee to  introduce  it. 

In  the  interest  of  the  resolution,  he  stepped 
aside  for  Senator  HtJBEHT  Humphrey,  who 
became  its  chief  sponsor,  and  Senator  Prank 
Church,  who  became  Its  fioor  manager. 
Estes  continued  to  work  as  hard  for  it  in 
the  ranks  as  when  he  was  out  in  front. 
Without  him  it  would  not  have  passed  the 
Senate  as  it  did  in  1960 — and  I  happen  to 
know  that  it  was  his  infiuence  behind  the 
scenes  that  gave  it  the  Republican  support 
it  needed  to  clear  the  Rules  Committee  and 
reach  the  floor  of  the  House,  where  Its  vic- 
tory was  clinched.  Such  was  the  character 
of  Estes  Kefauver. 

WHERE     WE     DIFFERED 

Devotion  to  principle  did  not  blind  him  to 
the  values  of  compromise.  In  my  view  he 
was  too  ready,  after  the  failure  of  the  first 
years  of  head-on  onslaught  for  the  Atlantic 
Union  resolution,  to  follow  those  who  urged 
that  the  way  to  get  it  through  was  to  water 
it  down.  At  times  I  differed  strongly  with 
him  on  strategy.  We  agreed  on  the  need  to 
accept  some  compromises  to  get  action  while 
insisting  on  enough  of  the  essential  to  make 
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the  action  worthwhile.  We  differed  only 
on  the  degree  this  Involved.  I  was  readier 
than  he  to  risk  losing  the  battle  than  to 
win  it  in  a  way  I  thought  risked  losing  the 
war. 

There  was  truth  in  both  views:  The  reso- 
lution did  win  approval,  as  he  hoped,  in 
the  weakened  form  that  he  found  safe — and 
that  in  the  end  I  supported,  partly  from  re- 
spect for  his  Judgment  and  partly  from  ne- 
cessity. But,  as  I  feared,  the  resulting  Con- 
vention held  in  January  1962  fell  w:oefully 
short  of  what  we  both  had  sought.  Though 
Estes  would  go  further  than  I  in  such  com- 
promising. I  know  his  willingness  came  from 
no  weakening  of  his  devotion  to  Atlantic 
Union. 

STARTING  KEFAUVER  SERIES 


The  story  of  Senator  Kefauver's  work  for 
Atlantic  Union  is  too  great  to  be  told  now, 
and  too  impressive,  inspiring  and  filled  with 
human  Interest  not  to  be  told  later.  And 
so.  in  succeeding  Issues,  we  shall  tell  more 
of  it.  We  shall  accompany  the  series  with 
documents,  beginning  now,  on  page  21  where 
we  give  the  text  of  his  first  major  Senate 
speech  on  Atlantic  Union.  Only  11  days 
after  his  death.  The  New  York  Times  found 
occasion  to  note:  "The  loss  of  Senator  Ke- 
fauver seems  greater  today  than  It  did  when 
death  struck  him  down."  As  the  true  story 
of  his  work  for  Atlantic  Federation  becomes 
better  known,  that  ccxnment  will  swell  into 
a  chorus,  and  his  stature  will  loom  even 
greater. 

HIS  1948  COMMITMENT 

In  his  hometown,  Madlsonville.  Tenn., 
named  for  the  "Father  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution." where  Estes  was  burled,  he  made 
on  June  6,  1948  his  first  public  commitment 
to  Atlantic  Union.  Announcing  his  candi- 
dacy for  the  Senate,  he  said: 

"I  have  studied  the  matter  very  closely. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  one  real  way  that 
we  can  have  peace  in  the  world  is  to  Join  In 
a  kind  of  federation  with  the  other  freedom- 
loving  peoples.  •  •  •  I  feel  that  the  states- 
men of  these  democracies  should  work  to- 
ward this  program.  Just  as  the  statesmen  of 
our  Nation  worked  toward  building  13  States 
.  into  the  federation  which  grew  into  the  great 
United  SUtes  of  America.  •  •  •  It  Is  going 
to  take  work,  a  lot  of  prayerful  thinking,  and 
moral  and  religious  regeneration.  But  It  is 
not  only  possible.     It  must  be  done." 

riNAL  TESTIMONIAL  _ 

Fifteen  years  later,  I  would  testify  in  the 
words  of  Timothy :  He  fought  a  good  fight,  he 
finished  his  course,  he  kept  the  faith.  And 
I  would  add  these  words  with  which  the  As- 
sociated Press  ended  its  report  of  the  burial 
of  Senator  Kefauver  on  August  13 : 

"As  thunder  rolled,  the  coffin  was  removed 
by  an  Air  Force  honor  guard  to  the  graveside. 
Lightning  flashed  as  the  casket  was  lowered 
and  when  the  family  turned  from  the  grave, 
a  heavy  downpour  began." 

In  a  way  that  would  have  seemed  fitting 
to  the  ancients,  the  noblest  Roman  of  them 
all  passed.  Into  history. 

(From  Freedom  &  Union  magazine, 

September  1963  J 

Kefauver  Will  Be  Best  Remembered  for 

Pioneering  Atlantic  Union 

(By  Edward  J.  Meeman,  Editor  Emeritus, 

Memphis  Press-Scimitar) 

A  great  heart  snapped  because  It  tried  to 
do  too  much. 

Though  he  seemed  to  do  it  all  easily,  there 
must  have  been  a  strain  which  did  not  show 
on  the  surface. 

I  was  one  of  many  whom  Estes  Kefauver 
took  inside  that  big  heart,  and  I  feel  that  I 
learned  to  know  it  well. 

I  first  met  him  when  he  was  Representa- 
tive from  Chattanooga.  What  he  talked 
about,  and  earnestly,  was  the  need  of  reform- 
ing the  procedures  In  Congress,  Ideas  which 


he    expressed    in   his   book,    "20th    Century 
Congress." 

Then  and  there  I  decided  he  was  a  states- 
man, for  there  were  few  votes  to  be  gained  by 
reforming  the  rules  of  Congress. 

So  when  he  told  me  he  was  going  to  run 
for  the  Senate,  and  asked  me  to  get  some 
Memphis  people  together  to  meet  him,  I  was 
glad  to  do  so. 

He  said  he  would  fight  Ed  Crump,  the 
political  boss  and  dictator  of  Memphis. 

"Don't  do  that,"  I  advised.  "One  candi- 
date after  another  has  made  Crump  the  issue 
and  that  negative  policy  has  failed. 

"Just  come  to  Shelby  County  and  present 
yourself  and  your  program,  appeal  to  the 
people  for  their  votes  as  you  have  a  right  to 
do.  Don't  fight  Crump,  but  if  Crump  fights 
you,  as  I  think  he  will,  fight  back." 

Crump  did  blast  Estes  Kefauver,  and  the 
candidate  fought  back.  Crump  likened  him 
to  a  pet  coon,  that  goes  rummaging  in  the 
bureau  when  you  are  not  looking. 

"I  may  be  a  pet  coon,"  Estes  rejoined,  "but 
I  am  not  Mr.  Crump's  pet  coon." 
The  battle  was  on. 

I  learned  Estes  was  about  to  put  on  a  coon- 
skin  cap. 

"Dont  do  that,"  I  pleaded.  Such  show- 
manship was  distasteful  to  me. 

He  ignored  my  advice,  and  the  whole  world 
knows  how  effective  the  stunt  was. 

Estes  Kefauver  won.  The  Crump  dictator- 
ship which  had  ruled  Memphis  with  an  iron 
hand,  and  had  handplcked  Governors  and 
Senators,  was  smashed,  though  Crump  con- 
tinued to  be  a  political  leader  of  prestige 
until  his  death. 

A  sUtesman,  they  say,  must  first  prove  to 
be  a  politician  who  can  get  elected. 

But  once  elected  Senator  Kefauver  proved 
he  was  at  heart  a  statesman. 

To  get  the  essential  support  of  Edmund 
Orglll,  Memphis  wholesale  hardware  mer- 
chant. Senator  Kefauver  had  to  convince 
Mr.  Orglll  he  was  for  Atlantic  Union,  for  it 
was  only  to  advance  this  cause  that  Mr. 
Orglll  was  willing  to  enter  politics. 

Senator  Kefauver  did  pledge  himself  to 
advocate  Atlantic  Union. 

But,  if  he  had  been  merely  a  politician, 
how  easy  it  would  have  been  for  him  to 
make  one  speech,  introduce  a  resolution  for 
It,  say,  "I'm  sorry  but  you  see  the  time  Is 
not  ripe,"  and  abandon  the  effort. 

But  Estes  had  become  convinced  that 
organic  union  of  free  democratic  nations  of 
North  America  and  Western  Europe  was  nec- 
essary to  overcome  communism. 

He  worked  for  It,  fought  for  It.  When, 
in  campaigns,  demagogs  attacked  him  for  It, 
he  did  not  flinch. 

He  was  a  speaker  in  demand  throughout 
the  country.  He  could  choose  his  own  sub- 
ject, and  often,  he  chose  to  speak  in  behalf 
of  the  Atlantic  Union. 

He  was  the  principal  architect  and  the 
leading  American  flgure  In  organizing  the 
NATO  Parliamentarians  Conference  which 
has  been  meeting  every  year  since  1955,  the 
Atlantic  Congress  of  1959,  and  the  Paris  Con- 
ference of  1961. 

There  is  an  Atlantic  Council  at  work  to- 
day, with  all  three  living  ex-Presldents  as  its 
honorary  chairmen,  and  Senator  Kefauver 
gets  the  credit. 

The  "Parliament  of  Man"  he  achieved  be- 
fore his  death.  The  federation  of  the  free 
should  come  soon  from  causes  he  set  in 
motion,  and  be  his  monument. 

Senator  Kefauver's  exposure  of  gangsters 
and  his  flght  on  monopoly  were  spectacular. 
But  I  will  wager  that  he  will  have  a  great 
place  in  history  as  the  statesman  who,  more 
than  any  other,  pioneered  In  behalf  of  the 
federation  of  the  free. 
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11,  1949.  as  reproduced  in  the  September 
1963,  issue  of  Freedom  &  Union— a 
speech  in  which  the  Senator  served  notice 
of  the  Atlantic  Union  resolution  which 
he  introduced  2  weeks  later  on  July  26, 
1949 — be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  Freedom  &  Union  magazine, 
September  1963] 
Kefauver  in  1949  Foresaw  Present  Doubts 
of  Allies — Urged  Atlantic  Federation 
Mr.  Kefauver.     Mr.  President,  providence 
has  so  arranged  it  that  we  are  considering 
ratification  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  in 
the  historic  Chamber  where  the  Senate  met 
in   the   early   years   of   the   Republic,   when 
this  great  Federal  Union  of  ours  was  an  ex- 
periment whose  testing  had  begun.     When 
the  Senate  came  to  this  city,  it  had  only  32 
Members.     My  own  State  of  Tennessee  was 
the    youngest   of   the    16    States    that    then 
formed  the  Union,  and  "We  the  i>eople  of 
the  United  States"  were  only  a  little  more 
than  5  million  strong. 

"God  works  In  a  mysterious  way  HU 
wonders  to  perform."  He  has  blessed  His 
Federal  Union  beyond  the  dreams  of  Its 
founders;  He  has  brought  it  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  both  power  and  freedom  that 
any  people  ever  knew;  He  has  faced  it  now 
with  one  of  the  decisive  turning  periods  in 
history;  and  He  has  brought  us  now  back 
to  this  hallowed  historic  HaU  to  make  the 
decisions  on  which  this  epoch  will  turn,  for 
good  or  for  111.  I  find  it  altogether  fitting 
that  this  should  be.  No  surroundings  could 
be  more  conducive  to  wisdom  than  these. 
They  bring  us  all  more  Intimately  together 
to  counsel  one  another.  They  evoke  Insplr- 
Ingly  the  human  principles  that  created  this 
Federal  Union  and  the  great  progress  to 
which  their  practice  has  already  led.  I  stand 
here  In  no  little  awe. 

I  have  given  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
the  most  earnest  consideration  of  which  I 
am  capable.  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion; 
I  shall  vote  for  its  ratification,  without 
reservaUon,  but  I  consent  to  it  only  because 
I  see  it  as  a  necessary  Interim  measure  a 
measure  that  wUl  gain  the  time  needed  to 
explore  In  peace  a  far  more  promising  pros- 
pect— the  possibility  of  eventually  uniting 
the  democracies  of  the  North  Atlantic  by 
our  own  basic  Federal  principles  into  a  great 
Atlantic  union  of  the  free. 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Senator  Kefauver's  first  major  speech 
in  the  Senate  on  Atlantic  Union,  July 


what  IB  OUR  PRIME  POLICY? 

My  approach  to  this  treaty  may  be  sum- 
med up  as  follows:  First,  what  should  be 
the  prime  purpose  of  our  foreign  policy? 
Second,  will  ratification  of  this  treaty  achieve 
or  serve  that  purpose? 

My  answer  to  my  first  question  Is  that  the 
prime  purpose  of  our  foreign  policy  should 
be  to  secure  ovir  free  way  of  life  without 
having  to  flght  a  recurring  world  war  every 
generation  to  do  so.  Twice  In  our  lifetime 
we  have  sought  to  gain  this. 

I  doubt  that  any  of  us  would  disagree  that 
this  should  be  our  basic  purpose.  But 
poUcymakers  are  so  absorbed  by  day-to-day 
problems  that  they  tend  to  forget  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  peculiar  responsibility  It  places 
on  all  of  us  here.  To  overcome  dictatorship 
and  would-be  world  conquerors  without  war 
has  proved  to  be  a  far  harder  thing  than  to 
vanquish  It  by  war.  It  requires  wlsdcun, 
vision,  boldness,  sacrifice  even  more  than 
does  victory  by  war.  And  it  requires  them 
of  us,  the  older  men  and  women;  the  pMirents, 
not  the  children;  the  statesmen,  not  the 
youngsters.  If  we  fall,  then  their  turn 
comes,  and  the  only  thing  that  can  save  our 
freedom  thereafter  Is  their  sacrifloc  and  their 
danng. 
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Twice  In  our  lifetime  we  have  soughi  to 
secure  our  freedom  without  war.  Twlcei  we 
have  failed.  Twice  the  boys  have  ha4  to 
save  the  day,  make  up  for  their  elders'  lack 
of  vision,  wladom,  self-sacrifice,  and  courltge. 
And  twice  we  have  seen  that  merely  to  Urin 
by  war  Is  no  enduring  anawer,  even  though 
the  surrender  be  unconditional  and  we  (Oc- 
cupy Tokyo  and  Berlin.  Twice  we  have  ^n 
that  all  the  sacrifices  of  our  youth  canfcot 
secure  our  freedom  without  another  wat  If 
their  elders  remain  unwilling  to  sacrifice 
dangerous  narrow,  selfish  views,  disastrously 
outmoded  concepts,  fail  to  tackle  the  prbb- 
lem  with  the  vision  and  courage  that  succjess 
requires.  Twice  we  have  failed  to  achieve  bur 
prime  purp>ose,  and  we  dare  not  fall  again. 
But  to  succeed  we  must  keep  always  In  mltad, 
not  only  what  our  purpose  U.  but  the  spe^al 
responsibility  It  places  on  each  of  us  htre 
In  the  Senate. 

In  this  spirit  I  would  approach  the  seccjnd 
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question:  Will  ratification  of  the  North  At 
lantlc  Treaty  achieve  or  serve  this  prime  pur- 
pose? The  question  Is  Involved,  and  the  An- 
swer can  only  be  reached  after  considerable 
weighing  of  the  lessons  of  history.  In  fhe 
end  the  answer.  In  my  opinion,  must  be  defi- 
nitely in  the  aiSrmatlve.  ' 

Unquestionably  thU  treaty  represents!  a 
profound  change  In  the  policy  of  this  Repi^b- 
11c.  We  cannot  be  unmindful  of  that.  In  this 
hall  which  takes  us  back  to  the  days  'of 
Jefferson's  first  inaugural,  when  he  laid  do|rn 
the  policy  of  "entangling  alliances  with 
none."  But  this  small  chamber  reminds  tis 
too  of  the  vast  changes  that  have  since  dc- 
curred,  not  only  In  the  power  and  status  |of 
this  Union  In  the  world,  but  also  In  scleti;e 
and  technology.  In  the  means  of  communica- 
tion, and  of  destruction. 

When  Senator  Andrew  Jackson  came  ito 
represent  my  own  State  of  Tennessee  In  tlils 
hall  In  1823,  he  had  to  make  the  trip  of  860 
miles  on  horseback,  all  except  the  last  leg  of 
It,  which  he  made  by  ship,  and  even  thbt 
short  leg  took  him  5  days.  Now  I  can  make 
that  trip  from  Tennessee  In  fewer  hours  th^n 
It  took  Andrew  Jackson  weeks. 

Wisdom  counsels  us  to  cling   to  pollcl^ 
that   have   long   served   us    well.     We   havfe, 
until    recent    years,    clung    tightly    to    the 
Jefferson     policy.       We     ought     to     achlete 
our    prime    purpose,    of    securing    our    frfte 
way    of   life   without    World   War,   by   neu- 
trality  in   1914,   when  the  airplane  was  ito 
its    Infancy,    and    we   failed.     We    clung    flo 
It    stm,    rejected    the    Wilsonlan    guarant*' 
of  Prance  and  the  Covenant  of  the  Leagiie 
of    Nations    as    entangling    alliances,    and 
relied    on    neutrality    to    achieve    ovir    pup- 
pose.     Again     we    failed    and     much    more 
disastrously  than  before.     In  1941,  the  alp- 
plane    was    only    In    Its    childhood,    yet    l|t 
proved     capable     of     destroying     overnlghit 
the  control  of  the  Pacific  on  which  we  ha<i 
spent    bUllons.     At   the   time   of   the   Peaiil 
Harbor  disaster,   the  airplane  had   not   yet 
burst  through  the  sound  barriers  to  speed* 
that    seem    fabulous    now,    but    it    will    no 
doubt   seem    slow    In    1960    or    1970.     Neul 
trality  and  isolationism   failed   dismally   t^ 
save  us  when   the  guided  missile  and   thf 
atomic    bomb    were   still    unborn.      Save    at 
the  cost  of  stiU  worse  catastrophe,  we  can^ 
not    continue     to     cling    to    such     policlei 
while    these    fearful    weapons    are    growing 
by  jumps  and  by  Jets.  i 

If  wisdom  counsels  us  not  to  abandorJ 
lightly  policies  that  have  long  provetj 
good.  It  tells  us  too,  not  to  cling  to  them 
blindly  when  they  are  producing  worse  an<| 
worse  disasters.  It  reminds  vis  that  policies 
that  worked  In  one  set  of  conditions  may 
fall  In  others,  and  that  when  they  do  we 
must  adapt  ourselves  to  the  world  we  livei 
in  or  we  will  perish. 

The  fact  that  this  treaty  marks  a  de- 
cided change  from  the  Jefrersonlan  policy 
U,  therefore,  no  longer  an  argument  against! 
It;    It  U   rather  an  argument  for   it,  since 


safety  compels  us  to  make  some  decided 
changes.  We  cannot  be  more  entangled 
by  a  treaty  than  we  already  are  by  the  facts 
of  modern  life,  and  It  behooves  us  to  re- 
member that  these  conditions  of  life  tend 
to  enungle  us  more  and  more  every  year. 
not  less  and  less. 

That  the  Senate  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  already  recognized  this 
is  proved  by  their  overwhelming  acceptance 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  That 
represents  no  little  change,  but  unhappily  it 
Is  only  too  evident  that,  with  all  the  good 
that  the  United  Nations  does,  and  that  more 
than  justifies  our  continued  support  of  It. 
the  U.N.  is  not  strong  enough,  as  it  stands, 
to  achieve  our  purpose.  It  must  be  greatly 
strengthened,  but  It  Is  evident  that  It  must 
be  strengthened  In  some  way  that  cannot 
be  vetoed  by  a  potential  aggressor.  Conse- 
quently, it  must  be  strengthened  in  some 
way  that  Involves  no  amendments  of  the 
charter. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  meets  this 
first  test;  It  requires  no  change  In  the 
charter.  It  Is  made  under  the  permission 
which  the  charter  expressly  grants.  Does 
It,  however,  strengthen  the  forces  of  ];>eace 
enough  to  achieve  our  prime  purpose?  I 
sympathize  fully  with  the  misgivings  that 
many  have  in  this  regard. 

THE  DnoiMMA   WX   FACE 

Certainly  the  result  has  been  to  make 
clearer  a  basic  dilemma  that  lies  at  the  heart 
of  this  treaty.  As  was  said  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  Mr.  Watklns.  In  the  Senate  June 
1,  many  believe  that  by  this  treaty  we  can 
give  positive  assurance  of  our  help  to  our 
European  allies  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serve freedom  of  action  by  Congress.  The 
dilemma  is  that  the  more  positive  assurance 
of  help  we  give,  the  less  we  can  preserve 
our  freedom  of  action,  and  the  more  we 
preserve  It.  the  less  certain  Is  our  aid  to 
our  allies.  The  treaty's  carefully  worded  text 
seeks  to  balance  on  both  horns  of  this  dilem- 
ma, and  does  this.  In  my  Judgment,  about 
as  well  as  can  be  done. 

If  we  strengthened  the  treaty's  positive 
assurance  to  our  allies  to  the  point  where 
the  alliance  was  automatic,  we  would  not 
only  be  disregarding  constitutional  processes 
which  we  are  bound  to  maintain,  but  we 
would  be  Incurring  the  danger  of  handing 
a  blank  check  to  nations  who  would  remain 
free  to  follow  policies  that  could  lead  to 
war.  They  would  each  retain  their  inde- 
pendent sovereignty  not  only  as  regards 
policy  but  as  regards  their  armed  forces; 
and  the  more  automatic  our  guaranty  to 
come  to  their  aid  If  they  got  into  war,  no 
matter  what  they  did,  the  more  Ineffective 
would  be  the  voice  we  had  In  shaping  their 
peacetime  policies. 

On  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma.  If  we 
seek  by  reservations  to  emphasize  our  con- 
stitutional processes  and  our  freedom  of  ac- 
tion more  than  the  treaty  already  does,  we 
fall  into  the  danger  of  encouraging  the 
potential  aggressor  to  attack  in  the  belief 
that  we  will  not  come  to  the  aid  of  our 
allies,  or  will  come  too  slowly  or  too  late. 
There  Is  no  safety  In  this  course  either. 

The  question  Is,  E>oes  this  treaty  strengthen 
the  forces  of  peace  enough  to  achieve  our 
prime  purpose?  The  more  we  try  to  keep 
from  being  entangled  by  the  treaty,  the 
weaker  it  becomes.  What  good  are  such  ef- 
forts to  pull  away  from  the  full  implica- 
tions of  the  treaty,  especially  since  the  situa- 
tion Is  such  that  we  are  bound  to  be  en- 
tangled In  any  major  war,  treaty  or  no  treaty 
and  no  matter  what  reservations  are  made 
to  It. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  treaty.  It  seems 
to  me.  Is  rather  that  at  best  It  cannot  be 
relied  on  to  strengthen  the  side  of  peace 
enough  to  achieve  our  prime  purpoee.  Al- 
liances are  notoriously  unreliable,  even  the 
most  automatic  ones.    Back  in  1788,  Alexan- 


der Hamilton  pointed  out  in  No.  15  of  the 
Federalist : 

■In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century 
there  was  an  epidemical  rage  in  Europe  for 
this  species  of  compacts,  from  which  the 
politicians  of  the  times  fondly  hoped  for 
benefits  which  were  never  realized.  With  a 
view  to  establishing  the  equilibrium  of  pow- 
er and  the  peace  of  that  part  of  the  world, 
all  the  resources  of  negotiation  were  ex- 
hausted and  triple  and  quadruple  alliances 
were  formed;  but  they  were  scarcely  formed 
before  they  were  broken,  giving  an  Instruc- 
tive but  afflicting  lesson  to  mankind:  how 
little  dependence  Is  to  be  placed  on  treaties 
which  have  no  other  sanction  than  the  obli- 
gations of  good  faith." 

The  lesson  was  not  learned,  and  the  afllic- 
tlons  have  continued.  Consider  merely  the 
record  in  our  own  time.  Can  any  Senator 
name  a  single  alliance  in  this  tumultuous 
period  that  achieved  the  purpose  for  which 
It  was  made?  I  hope  there  Is  at  least  one 
exception— though  that  would  only  help 
prove  the  rule — but  I  have  looked  in  vain 
for  It. 

Just  as  this  alliance  was  negotiated  as  a 
means  of  achieving  our  purpose  without  war, 
so  every  alliance  was  made  to  achieve  with- 
out war  the  ends  of  its  signers.  Yet  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Italy  did  not  avoid  World 
War  I  through  the  dual  and  triple  alliances. 
Nor  did  Prance,  Britain,  and  Russia  avoid 
war  through  the  Entente  Cordlale  and  the 
Triple  Entente  and  the  Franco-Russian  Al- 
liance. The  Locarno  Treaty  of  mutual  guar- 
anty; the  Little  Entente;  the  Franco-Polish, 
the  Franco-Czech,  the  Franco- Yugoslav,  the 
Franco-Rumanian,  the  Franco-Soviet,  and 
the  Franco-British  Alliances;  the  Axis  Alli- 
ances; none  of  these  served  to  gain  the  pur- 
pose of  any  ally  of  winning  without  World 
War  II. 

A  worse  record  could  hardly  be  Imagined, 
but  the  record  Is,  In  fact,  still  worse.  Not 
only  did  all  these  alliances  fall  to  save  a  sin- 
gle ally  from  war;  they  did  not  even  suffice 
to  win  the  war  for  any  of  them.  The  Triple 
Entente  did  not  win  World  War  I;  It  broke 
down  with  the  Russian  revolution  in  1917. 
The  Franco-British  alliance  did  not  win 
World  War  II:  it  broke  down  even  earlier, 
less  than  a  year  after  the  war  began.  Both 
wars  were  won  only  after  the  United  States 
was   drawn  Into  them. 


THE     GREAT     WEAKNESS     IN     ALLIANCES 

The  great  weakness  In  the  alliance  method 
which  is  responsible  for  this  sorry  record  Is 
the  uncertalny  that  lies  at  the  heart  of  any 
such   treaty.     However  unequivocal  its  text 
may  seem,  the  fact  remains  that  each  ally 
retains  his  sovereign  power  to  Interpret  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  to  suit  his  own  Interests. 
This  is  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  an 
alliance  in  the  fact  that  it  is  an  agreement 
between  sovereign  states,  in  contradistinc- 
tion, for  example,  to  a  federal  union  consti- 
tution, which  Is  an  agreement  made  by  sov- 
ereign citizens.    It  U  this  uncertainty  about 
whether  an  alliance  will  function  or  not  at 
the  showdown  that  leads  to  their  failure.    It 
encourages   the   adversary   to  hope   that  he 
can  contrive  to  split  the  allies  apart,  and  It 
makes  each  ally  continually  fear  that  he  will 
be  left  in  the  lurch  by  the  others  just  when 
he  Is  most  In  need  of  aid.    I  have  heard  not 
a  few  Americans  express  doubt  that  we  could 
depend  on  certain  of  our  allies  under  this 
treaty  in  the  event  of  war,  particularly  if  we 
were  attacked  In  the  Far  East.    I  understand 
there  are  Europeans  who  express   the  same 
doubt  about  our  coming  to  their  aid  If  they 
are  attacked. 

(Note.— By  1963  these  fears  had  grown  to 
a  De  Oaulle  crescendo,  which  Washington's 
reassurances  have  not  allayed. ) 

How  far  our  constitutional  rights  are  al- 
ready safegviarded  in  this  treaty  was  brought 
out  by  that  eminent  jurist.  Owen  J.  Roberts, 
former  Associate  JusUce  of  the  U5.  Supreme 
Court.    On  May  6  he  testified  before  the  Sen- 
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ate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  In  favor  of 
ratification  of  the  treaty  as  a  step  toward  the 
formation  of  an  Atlantic  Federal  Union,  a 
fact  that  greatly  encourages  me  in  taking 
the  same  stand.  On  page  656  of  the  report 
of  these  committee  hearings,  I  find  this 
passage: 

"Mr.  Roberts.  I  suppose  you  realize  that 
although  this  treaty  is  a  20-year  treaty,  the 
body  of  which  you  are  a  member  could  re- 
voke it  in  2  years,  under  our  present  Con- 
stitution. 

"Senator  Donnell.  You  do  not  mean  the 
Senate  could  do  it? 
"Mr.  Roberts.  I  mean  Congress  could  do  It. 
"Senator  Donnkix.  Under  what  provision 
do  you  mean?  The  provision  In  regard  to 
2  years  beyond  which  provisions  for  war  can- 
not be 

"Mr.  Roberts.  No.  I  mean  the  treaties  of 
the  United  States  are  on  the  same  parity 
with  law. 

"I  think  you  are  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  a  law  passed  by  Congress  Inconsistent 
with  the  treaty  repeals  the  treaty. 

"Senator  Donnkll.  That  is  correct.  But  I 
understood  you  to  say  something  about  2 
years. 

"Mr.  Roberts.  I  say  2  years,  5  years,  or  10 
years.'" 

We  may  feel  confident  that  once  this  treaty 
Is  ratified.  Congress  will  not  exercise  this 
power  to  revoke  It  in  whole  or  in  part.  But 
I  submit  that  the  Issue  does  not  turn  only  On 
oiu"  own  certainty  as  to  what  we  shall  do. 
The  value  of  this  treaty  In  achieving  our 
prime  purpose  of  securing  freedom  without 
war  turns  also  on  whether  all  our  allies  will 
share  this  confidence  that  we  shall  never 
exercise  this  power.  It  turns  even  more  on 
whether  the  master  of  the  Kremlin  believes 
In  our  good  faith  as  we  do,  and  In  that  of 
our  allies  as  they  do.  Does  anyone  think  that 
he  holds  this  high  opinion  of  any  of  us? 

Surely,  the  more  the  Kremlin  doubts  that 
this  treaty  will  be  carried  out,  the  less  It  will 
be  discouraged  from  aggression  and  the  less 
we  are  likely  to  achieve  by  this  treaty  our 
prime  purpose  of  secviring  freedom  without 
war.  So  the  treaty  does  not  prevent  us  from 
being  exposed  to  this  danger. 

Since  an  alliance  Is  usually  an  unreliable 
means  of  preventing  war.  It  may  well  be  asked 
why  we  should  ratify  this  treaty. 

My  answer  Is  that  we  should  ratify  It  be- 
cause of  certain  practical  considerations. 
However  poor  a  reed  we  may  consider  this 
treaty.  It  has  already  been  signed.  Refusal 
to  ratify  It  now,  because  It  falls  to  remove 
entirely  the  uncertainty  that  makes  for  war, 
would  not  lessen  that  uncertainty,  but  in- 
crease It  to  the  highest  degree.  We  should 
not  forget,  much  as  we  should  deplore,  that 
the  memory  of  the  Senate's  rejection  of  the 
League  of  Nations  covenant  after  President 
Wilson  had  signed  It.  and  of  the  revised 
World  Court  protocol  after  that  great  Repub- 
lican statesman,  Ellhu  Root,  negotiated  It 
at  Geneva  in  1929,  already  makes  many  Euro- 
peans regard  the  United  States  as  a  very 
uncertain  quantity.  Nothing  could  strength- 
en this  feeling  more  than  our  refusal  now  to 
ratify  this  treaty.  Only  the  potential  ag- 
gressor  could  gain  by  such  an  upset — and 
what  encouragement  he  would  gain. 

Moreover,  our  Government  In  negotiating 
this  treaty  was  dealing  with  an  urgent  sit- 
uation. The  blockade  of  Berlin,  we  should 
not  forget,  was  at  Its  height  when  these 
negotiations   began. 

Although  the  treaty  Is  too  uncertain  an 
Instrument  to  be  trusted  permanently  to 
achieve  oxur  prime  purpose.  It  can  be  very 
useful  as  a  means  of  gaining  the  time  we 
need  to  work  out  the  Instrument  that  will 
do  that  Job.  Although  alliances  may  not 
suffice  to  prevent  war  very  long,  they  have 
served  to  defer  war.  The  trouble  has  been 
that  their  supporters  have  failed  to  use 
this  time  wisely,  failed  to  use  it  promptly 
to  replace  the  alliance  with  something  much 


more  reliable.  That  something  is,  in  my 
Judgment,  our  own  U.S.  federal  union  system. 
The  recent  formation  of  the  Atlantic  Union 
Committee  and  the  support  It  is  receiving 
greatly  encourages  me  to  believe  that  if  we 
ratify  this  treaty  the  time  we  gain  by  it  will 
be  thus  wisely  employed.  This  Committee 
proposes  that  first  we  ratify  this  treaty  and 
next  we  pass  a  resolution  Inviting  its  spon- 
sors to  meet  with  our  delegates  in  a  conven- 
tion to  explore  the  possibilities  of  uniting 
them,  within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations,  in  a  federal  union,  limited  though 
It  might  be.  Admittedly  it  wovild  have  to  be 
a  limited  federation  to  begin  with,  but  a  start 
can  and  should  be  made.  All  three  of  the 
Committee's  leading  officers  testified  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  In  support 
of  this  policy  and  I  would  earnestly  com- 
mend their  testimony  to  the  study  of  my 
fellow  Senators. 

It  will  be  evident  that  this  p>olicy  has  al- 
ready passed  a  very  careful  scrutiny  by 
men  of  the  highest  level  of  experience, 
whose  judgment  we  all  respect,  when  I  say 
that  these  three  leaders  of  the  Atlantic 
Union  Committee  are:  President,  former 
Justice  Owen  J.  Roberts  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court:  Vice  Presidents,  Robert  P.  Patterson, 
former  Secretary  of  War;  and  Will  L.  Clayton, 
former  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs. 

FEDERAL    UNION     WOULD    ACHIEVE    OUR    FXTRPOSE 

What  is  this  proposal  of  Atlantic  Union? 
In  essence.  It  means  that  we  would  rely  for 
the  achievement  of  our  prime  purpose  not 
merely  on  the  preservation  of  our  consti- 
tutional processes,  but  on  the  extension  of 
these  constitutional  processes  to  govern  our 
relations  In  this  field  with  the  other 
democracies  of  the  North  Atlantic. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion in  the  discussion  of  this  treaty,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten  that  our  Con- 
stitution is  itself  a  foreign  policy.  It  orlg- 
Ignated  as  a  basic  foreign  policy  to  govern 
the  relations  of  sovereign  States  with  each 
other,  and  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  It 
began  as  an  answer  to  the  kind  of  problem 
we  and  the  other  Atlantic  democracies  now 
face,  how  to  secure  our  liberty  without  an- 
other war.  It  began  when  an  attempt  to 
solve  this  problem  by  an  alliance — the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation,  in  some  respects  much 
closer  and  stronger  than  the  treaty  before 
us — had  failed  to  work  even  among  13 
States  whose  people  had  more  bonds  in 
common  than  the  12  signatories  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty. 

Faced  with  the  dangers  of  war,  depression, 
unemployment,  Inflation  despite  their  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation,  the  delegates  of  the 
earliest  Atlantic  democracies  met  In  a  con- 
vention at  Philadelphia  in  1787— met,  to 
quote  one  of  them,  William  Paterson  of  New 
Jersey,  "as  the  deputies  of  13  independent, 
soverlgn  States."  There  they  worked  out  our 
Federal  Constitution  as  the  solution  to  their 
common  problem  In  foreign  policy,  as  the 
basis  of  their  relations  with  each  other. 

They  adopted  it,  as  Its  preamble  states: 
"in  order  to  form  ^  more  perfect  union,  es- 
tablish Justice,  insvb-e  domestic  tranquillity, 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity." 

How  much  we  are  reminded  of  this  pre- 
amble by  these  objectives  listed  In  the  pre- 
amble of  the  treaty  now  before  us: 

"To  safeguard  the  freedom,  common  heri- 
tage, and  civiliaation  erf  their  peoples,  found- 
ed on  the  principles  of  democracy.  Individual 
liberty  and  the  rule  of  law  •  •  •  to  promote 
stability  and  well-being  in  the  North  Atlantic 
area  •  •  •  to  unite  their  efforts  for  col- 
lective defense  and  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  security." 

The  objectives  are  basically  the  same,  now 
as  then,  but  how  different  the  policy  for 
achieving  these  objecUves.     The  North  At- 


lantic Treaty,  like  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, forms  a  mere  alliance  of  governments; 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  formed 
a  Federal  Union  of  their  people,  with  powers 
divided  between  their  new  common  Govern- 
ment and  their  separate  State  governments 
with  a  view  to  securing  thereby  the  freedom, 
prosperity,  and  peace  of  all  their  citizens, 
and  keeping  government  obedient  to  them. 

With  this  Federal  Union  man-to-man  In- 
stead of  government-to-govemment  policy 
toward  each  other,  the  people  of  the  13  States 
peacefully  settled  11  territorial  disputes  In 
which  their  governments  were  engaged  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation — disputes  that 
in  some  bases  threatened  peace.  They 
quickly  put  the  dollar— then  "not  worth  a 
continental" —  on  a  firm  foundation,  changed 
bankruptcy  to  boom,  converted  depression 
Into  the  greatest  and  most  enduring  prosper- . 
Ity  the  world  has  ever  known. 

THE  constitution OTJR  POR007TEN   FORETGN 

POLICY 

The  history  of  the  United  States  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Constitution  down  to 
our  times  has  been  the  extension  of  this  for- 
eign policy  of  federatiiig  with  men  instead  of 
merely  allying  with  states.  This  policy  of 
Federal  Union  which  once  governed  the  rela- 
tions of  only  13  States  and  hardly  8  million 
free  people  now  governs  the  relations  of  48 
States  and  143  million  free  people  of  all 
creeds,  colors,  and  nationalities.  It  has  not 
been  perfect,  but  It  has  secured  unprecedent- 
ed liberty,  prosperity,  and  peace  to  the  citi- 
zens of  every  State  that  adopted  it. 

With  one  exception  every  generation  of 
our  people  has  gone  on  extending  to  more 
and  more  States  and  more  and  more  men 
this  policy  of  a  common  free  government,  a 
common  defense  force,  a  common  currency,  a 
common  postage  stamp,  a  common  market,  a 
common  bill  of  rights,  a  common  guarantee 
of  the  Independent  right  of  the  people  of  each 
State  In  the  Union,  large  or  small,  to  govern 
themselves  as  they  see  fit  In  every  field  which 
they  have  not  transferred  to  the  Federal 
Union. 

The  one  exception,  the  one  generation  that 
has   not  gone   on  extending  the  area  gov- 
erned by  this  great  foreign  policy  that  con- 
verts  foreign  relations   Into  domestic   rela- 
tions— Is    our    own    generation.      We    have 
mistaken  the  Constitution  for  a  purely  do- 
mestic or  national  policy.     Both  our  great 
parties   and   all    their   administrations   have 
forgotten,  through  all  the  problem -crowded 
years  since  1914,  that  the  Constitution  began 
as  a  foreign  policy,  and  has  proved  ever  since 
the  best  foreign  policy  that  any  free  people 
can  practice  toward  other  free  peoples.    Dur- 
ing this  period  they  and  the  great  Institu- 
tions  that  specialize   in   International   rela- 
tions   and    F>eace    have    been    exploring    and 
propagating   all    kinds   of   solutions    to   our 
foreign    problem — all.   that   Is,   but   the   one 
which   the  Federal  Constitution   Itself  rep- 
resents.    The  result   is  that  we  have  gone 
from  one  world  war  to  another  world  war, 
from  one  league  to  another.     We  have  gone 
from  conflict   with  one  aggressive  autocrat 
to  a  still  more  menacing  one.     For  all  our 
plans  and  policies,  and  for  all  our  poured-out 
treasure  and  blood,  we  find  ourselves  with 
recovery  receding  and  bankruptcy  threaten- 
ing part  of  the  free.     And  we  face  a  formi- 
dable dictatorship  whose   knout  rules  from 
Berlin  to  the  Sea  of  Japan,  whose  lieuten- 
ants have  only  recently  overrun  China  and 
whose  fifth  columnists  are  to  be  found  In 
every  nation. 

It  Is  high  time,  I  say,  that  our  Federal 
Union  Constitution  ceased  to  be  the  forgotten 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 


SEVEN    REASONS  FOR   XXPLORINO   UNIOH 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  great  and  im- 
mediate advantages  we  would  gain  if  we 
followed  up  the  ratification  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  by  calling  In  our  time  another 
Federal  convention  merely  to  explore,  with 
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the  other  aponjors  of  thiu  pact,  the  poasJbUl- 
tlec  of  achieving  our  prime  purpoae— ^^ind 
thelre— by  applying  the  principles  of  our 
Conatitution  to  form  another,  though  ll|nit- 
•d.  a  great  Atlantic  imion  of  the  free.  Let 
me  mention  only  eeven  of  the  advanteges 
to  be  gained  merely  by  attempUng  to  work 
out  a  similar  constitution  with  them: 

First.  By  promptly  foUowlng  up  the  t>act 
with  the  convocation  of  this  federal  eon- 
venUon.  we  give — and  get — a  much  atronger 
guarantee  than  we  do  by  the  present  tr^ty. 
The  potential  aggressor  then  wUl  know*  for 
certain  that  If  he  attacks  any  of  the  det|ioc- 
racles  of  the  convention  all  the  others  (Wlll 
spring  to  its  rescue.  No  one  can  doubt  ihat 
every  signatory  of  the  pact  would  thus  rfcact 
if  another  member  were  attacked  while  sit- 
ting In  a  constitutional  convention  with  it. 
The  best  guarantee  is  thus  given  each  de- 
mocracy by  all — the  kind  of  guarantee  tjhat 
is  needed  to  impress  all  the  world  and  Mos- 
cow most  of  all — and  yet  It  involves  no  fur- 
ther legal  commitment.  ] 

Second.  The  Kremlin  would  know  th^t  a 
federal  convention  meant  that  we  ^ere 
working  on  something  far  more  formldnble 
than  the  best  staff  agreements  that  can.  be 
made  under  an  alliance — that  the  demo<lra- 
cles  were  aiming  to  create  a  federal  defehae 
force. 

WOULD    CUT    COST    OF   DZTSMSE 

Third.  By  the  same  token  the  Kre_^„ 
would  also  know  that  the  democracies  w«re 
on  the  road  toward  securing  much  stronger 
armed  power  at  much  less  cost — thus  freeing 
more  production  for  civilian  recovery,  and 
ending  the  Soviet  hope  of  economic  disaster 
delivering  Europe  to  communism  without  a 
battle.  j 

Fourth.  The  Kremlin  would  be  thrown  I  at 
once  into   this  dilemma:   The  more  hostile 
It    was    toward    ths    convenUon.    the    m<>re 
It  would  thereby  hasten  the  last  thing  (he 
Kremlin  could  want — agreement  by  the  At- 
lanUc  democracies  on  a  federal  constitution. 
FUth.  The  calling  erf  the  convenUon  would 
not  Interfere  with  the  work  of  the  ECA  or 
with  the  creation  of  the  council  which  tihe 
North  AUanUc  Treaty  calls  for.  or  its  imple- 
mentation in  other  respects,  or  the  rearnia- 
ment  of  Western  Kiirope.     It  would  allow  us 
to  supplement   these  flrst-ald   measures  by 
tocfcling    simultaneously    the    three    major 
questions — economic,    monetary,    and    mili- 
tary—which we  are  now  trying  to  handle  only 
piecemeal.     The    fact    la    that    they    are   Bo 
closely    interrelated    that   the   best   hope   of 
solving  them  Ues  in   wrapping  them  up  In 
one   package — as   was   done   in    the  Fedeitol 
Convention  which  framed  oiir  ConsUtutlAn 
in  1787.  ^^ 

Psychology  plays  an  Important  role  in  bu4- 
ness  affairs.  Merely  by  rousing  the  hope  of 
ending  such  problems  as  the  dollar  shortagje. 
through  the  creation  of  a  common  currency, 
and  the  Immense  stimulus  to  production 
that  federation  brings,  the  calling  of  the  con- 
vention would  help  prevent  the  present  re- 
cession from  developing  disastrously. 

TAKKS    DICTATOm    BT    SURPaiSK 

Sixth.  The    psychological    aide    Is    no    le 
Important  aa  regards  the  cold  war.     To  ove 
come  dictatorship  by  the  other  kind  of  w 
the  young,  as  I  said  earlier,  have  to  b3  bol« 
The   achievement   of   our  prime   purpose   of 
decisively  turning  the  tide  against  dlctatoij- 
shlp  without  war  requires  boldness,  too,  b 
not  m  the  boys— it  requires  It  of  us.  here  1 
thU  hall  and   in  the  executive  branch      1, 
requires   us   to   "get   there   fustest   with   thi 
mosteat."  to  take  the  aging  revolutionists  ih 
the  Kremlin   by  surprise,   to   rock  them   of 
their  balance  by  swiftly  following  ratlflcatloj 
of  this  North  AUantlc  Treaty  with  the  call* 
ing  of  an  Atlantic  Federal  ConvenUon      Our 
ratiflcaUon   of  this  treaty  will  surprise  nd 
one.    and    certainly    not   the    Kremlin.     Bui 
for  us  to  caU  this  constitutional  convention 
will  do  more  than  make  dlcUtors  feel  weaK 
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in  the  knees.  It  wUl  come  as  a  great  and 
pleaaant  siu-prise  to  many  Americans.  It 
wiU  give  aU  our  citizens,  and  free  men  and 
women  everywhere,  the  unbeaUble  feeling 
that  comes  when  your  free  insUtutioiw  sur- 
pass your  fondest  hopes  Just  when  you  feared 
they  were  falling. 

Seventh.  By  merely  calling  thU  conven- 
Uon. we  get  all  these  advantages,  and  this 
added  one.  too;  We  gain  all  this  with  no 
commitment  except  the  obllgaUon  to  explore 
as  earnestly  and  carefully  and  honestly  as 
we  can  the  posslblUty  of  federating  with 
other  democracies  on  the  basis  of  our  own 
consUtuUonal  principles.  Impressive  as  the 
term.  "ConsUtutional  Convention."  rightly 
Is.  yet  such  a  convention  cannot  possibly 
commit  those  who  call  or  attend  it  to  any- 
thing more  than  a  serious  attempt  to  work 
out  a  better  system  of  governing  their  rela- 
tions than  the  one  that  exists.  To  stress 
this  point  is  not  to  flnagle.  or  deprive  the 
convenUon  of  its  psychological  effect  De- 
mocracy itself  forbids  any  democracy  to  com- 
mit Its  people  to  any  constituUon  before 
they  have  seen  it. 

Democracy  requires  us  and  every  democ- 
racy to  reserve  to  the  people  the  right  to 
ratify  or  reject  any  constitution  a  convenUon 
may  draft.  We  can  lose  nothing  by  calling 
this  convenUon— and  we  stand  to  gain  more 
than  anyone  can  Imagine. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  what 
support  this  proposal  for  a  convention  to 
explore  the  posslblllUes  of  a  North  AUantlc 
federation  has  among  the  people  of  this 
country  and  all  the  other  AtlanUc  union 
naUons.  I  have  a  definite  feeling  that  the 
people  are  far  ahead  of  us  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  their  thinking  on  means  and  meth- 
ods of  maintaining  peace.  All  the  polls  show 
that  the  people  definitely  want  our  country 
to  take  the  lead  in  this  regard. 

In  the  State  of  Tennessee.  In  the  last 
eiecuon.  I  made  the  proposal  for  a  limited 
federal  union  of  the  North  AUantlc  democ- 
racies an  issue  in  the  campaign  and  the 
proposal  met  a  hearty  response  from  the 
people  of  the  "volunteer"  State.  Other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  other  States  have  told  me 
that  they  had  similar  experiences  in  their 
campaigns.  The  people  unquesUonably  want 
Congress  to  Uke  those  steps  that  may  be 
best  calculated  to  preserve  peace  and  avoid 
a  third  and  devastaUng  world  war. 

The  people  of  the  other  naUons  Involved 
have  the  same  attitude,  in  my  opinion.     I 
have  had  the  opportunity  of   talking  with 
a  number  of  members  of  some  of  the  legis- 
lative   bodies   of   the   various  countries   in- 
cluded in  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  with  private 
citizens  of  those  countries.    They  agree  that 
the  treaty  Is  a  useful  and  necessary  interim 
measure  but  that  we  can  never  have  a  real 
unification  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  nations 
involved  or  a  common  foreign  poUcy  or  a 
necessary    economic    cooperation    untU    we 
have  a  limited  federation.     The  atutude  of 
most  statesmen  of  other  North  AUanUc  de- 
mocracies with  whom  I  have  talked  is  very 
well   summed  up   by  an  expression  of  Jean 
Monnet  who  Is  a  distinguished  French  leader 
and  statesman.    In  the  Chicago  Sun  of  June 
11,    1949,    Monsieur    Monnet    is    quoted    as 
saying: 

"Now  It  seems  quite  certain  to  me  that 
If  left  to  ourselves,  we  of  Western  Europe 
will  organize  nothing  that  matters.  We  will 
talk  a  lot  and  make  some  little  arrangements 
between  countries  that  actually  don't  count 
very  much. 

"We  will  have  all  kinds  of  treaties,  pacts, 
alliances,  unions,  councils,  leagues.  But  no 
one  European  country  wlll  give  up  anything 
It  considers  Important  for  the  sake  of  the 
larger  unity.  Prance  and  Britain  won't  get 
together,  as  they  must,  and  decide  what 
must  be  done  with  the  Germans. 

"There  Is  one  big  hope  at  present,  but  I 
am  rather  Inclined  to  think  It  Is  only  a 
hope.     If  your  Government  In  Washington 


were  willing  to  offer  free  Eiu-ope  an  Atlantic 
federaUon,  an  AUantlc  society,  it  might 
awaken  us  to  the  revolutionary  possibilities 
of  our  age." 


GUADALUPE  MOUNTAINS  NATIONAL 
PARK  SUPPORTED  BY  DALLAS 
NEWS 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Mr.  President 
those  of  us  who  have  been  supporting  the 
creation  of  a  new  national  park  In  the 
Guadalupe  Mountains  of  west  Texas  for 
a  considerable  period  of  time  have  been 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  widespread 
community  endorsement  of  this  pro- 
posal. An  editorial  in  the  DaUas  Morn- 
ing News  of  October  7  describes  the  ad- 
vantages and  attractions  of  a  national 
park  located  on  Texas  highest  moun- 
tain. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

New  National  Park 
Longer  vacaUons  and  the  big  increase  in 
the  number  of  retired  persons  who  like  to 
travel  have  given  a  new  push  to  naUonal  and 
Stite  parks.  Success  of  Big  Bend  National 
Park  In  attracting  tourists  to  Texas  has 
brought  a  movement  to  efitabllsh  a  second 
national  park  In  the  Stete.  This  one  would 
embrace  Guadalupe  Peak  and  nearby  Mc- 
Klttrick  Canyon  in  far  west  Texas. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  Just  made 
a  survey  of  this  area  and  its  report,  due  in 
November,  is  expected  to  be  favorable  The 
proposed  park  would  attract  many  who  Uke 
great  open  spaces.  Impressive  mounUln  sky- 
lines and  the  cool  nights  of  relaUvely  high 
alUtudes.  The  Guadalupe  region  also  is  a 
good  area  for  studying  rock  formaUons  and 
plant  and  animal  life.  It  has  plenty  of  room 
for  developing  cabin,  trailer,  and  camp  areas. 

The  park  site  would  have  the  further  ad- 
vantage in  taking  only  low-priced  land  that 
Is  not  put  to  much.  If  any.  use.  It  would  be 
within  easy  motor  reach  of  populous  cities 
in  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  yet  would  give  the 
vacaUonlst  who  so  desires  that  welcome  feel- 
ing of  restful  remoteness. 


THE  EL  PASO  TIMES  COMMENTS  ON 
SALE  OP  WHEAT  TO  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
while  many  people  are  quibbling  about 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  should 
sell  surplus  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  El  Paso  Times  in  an  editorial  Friday, 
October  4.  1963,  has  taken  a  practical 
approach  to  the  matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial captioned  "Wheat  or  Not?"  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Whkat  OB  Not? 

It  looks  as  though  someone  somewhere 
along  the  line  has  his  wires  crossed  in  all  this 
talk  about  the  Soviet  Union  possibly  buying 
wheat  from  the  United  States. 

In  Winnipeg,  the  head  erf  the  Soviet  Grain 
Board,  Leonid  Matveey,  said  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  unlikely  to  buy  any  wheat  from  the  United 
States  this  year.  He  said  he  believed  the 
Russians  had  purchased  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  wheat  without  having  to  buy  any  from 
the  United  States  this  year. 

In  Washington,  It  was  said  that  President 
Kennedy  has  tentatively  decided  to  permit 
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the  sale  of  American  wheat  to  Russia  but 
wants  Republican  leadership  approval  of  the 
move  before  acting. 

We  say  again  that  If  Soviet  Russia  wants 
to  buy  some  of  our  surplus  wheat,  let's  sell 
it  to  them,  but  for  gold — not  credit. 
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THE  WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 
ACT  OP  1963 
Mr.  MUSKIE.    Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day. October  4.  1963.  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  reported  out  an 
amended   version   of   S.   649,   a  bill   to 
amend    the    Federal    Water    Pollution 
Control  Act.    This  legislation  was  intro- 
duced on  January  31.   1963.     Hearings 
were  held  by  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  on  June  17, 
18.  19.  20,  25,  and  26.  1963.     Since  the 
close  of  the  hearings  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee   and   the   full  committee 
and  their  staffs  have  been  working  hard 
to  perfect  the  original  proposal:  to  make 
substantial  improvements  in  the  basic 
act  without  imposing  unnecessary  bur- 
dens   on    industry    and    supplementing 
rather  than  supplanting  State  and  local 
efforts  to  improve  water  pollution  con- 
trol programs. 

The  biU,  as  reported.  Is  a  result  of  our 
labors.  It  represents  a  meeting  of 
minds.  Not  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee agrees  with  every  item  in  the  bill, 
but  there  is  a  consensus.  It  is,  I  think 
a  reasonable  bill,  a  good  bill. 

I  appreciate  the  cooperation  and  good 
will  from  members  of  both  parties  In  the 
committee  which  made  this  achieve- 
ment possible. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Charies  M.  Parker,  vice 
president  for  research  and  technology 
of  the  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute 
In  his  letter  Mr.  Parker  advised  me  that 
the  institute  is  oflfering  its  support  of  S 
649.  as  reported.  This  is  an  endorse- 
ment by  a  responsible  and  significant 
segment  of  American  industry  which  de- 
serves the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Parker  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

AifsaicAN  Iron  &  Steel  iNSTiTxrrB, 

ATfetc  York.  N.Y..  October  2,  1963 
Hon.  EoMurro  d.  Muskit, 

Chairman,  Special  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Stream  Pollution,  V.S.  Senate,  Washina- 
ton.  D.C. 
Dear  Sa:   The  American  Iron  &  Steel  In- 
stitute has  a  sincere  concern  with  legislation 
on   air  and   water   pollution  control   under 
consideration    by    your    subcommittee.     For 
this  reason  we  have  been  diligently  following 
the  proceedings  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution. 

S.  649  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  has  been  reviewed  by  our 
fommittee  on  air  and  water  polluUon 
abatement.  The  American  Iron  &  Steel  In- 
stitute wishes  to  offer  our  support  of  this  bill 
Although  we  are  not  qualified  to  comment 
on  section  12  "synthetic  detergents"  we  be- 
lieve the  remainder  of  S.  649  represents  a 
positive  step  toward  a  sound  program  of 
stream  pollution  control  for  U.S.  waters. 

We  compliment  the  committee  and  its  staff 
on  a  Job  well  done. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  M.  Parker, 
Vice  President.  Research 

and  Technology. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
endorsement  of  S.  649  by  the  Iron  &  Steel 
Institute  is  significant  for  two  reasons: 
First,  it  confirms  the  feeling  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  that  this  is  a 
reasonable  bill;  and  second,  it  illustrates 
a  growing  awareness  that  clean  water  is 
Important  for  economic  health  as  well  as 
physical  health. 

S.  649  has  clarified  the  purpose  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  by 
stating  that : 

The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  enhance  the 
quality  and  value  of  our  water  resources  and 
to  establish  a  national  policy  for  the  pre- 
vention, control,  and  abatement  of  water 
FKslIutlon. 

The  provisions  of  S.  649  advance  these 
objectives,  which  are  so  important  to  our 
Nation  as  we  try  to  gain  maximum  use  of 
our  limited  supply  of  water  for  public 
water  supplies,  recreation,  agriculture, 
industry,  fish  and  wildlife,  and  other 
legitimate  uses.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
study  S.  649  as  reported  by  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  and  to  give  careful  at- 
tention to  the  report  of  the  committee — 
Senate  Report  No.  556. 


PRESIDENT    KENNEDY'S    VISIT    TO 
UTAH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  considerable  speculation  recently  in 
the  press  and  among  political  pundits 
about  a  so-called  'wave  of  conservatism" 
which  is  said  to  be  sweeping  the  West, 
and  particularly  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States.  These  States,  including  my  State 
of  Utah,  are  held  to  be  vigorously  op- 
posed to  President  Kennedy  and  his  pol- 
icies, and  it  has  been  stated  openly  and 
publicly  that  the  President  himself  is 
I>ersonally  unpopular. 

I  wish  those  who  profess  to  believe  such 
nonsense  could  have  been  in  Salt  Lake 
City  the  end  of  September  when  the 
President  visited  Utah  and  spoke  there 
in  our  great  Mormon  Tabernacle.  Some 
175.000  people  lined  the  route  from  L.  C. 
Romney  Field  into  Salt  Lake  City  just 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  President.  It 
was  a  warm  and  friendly  crowd — a  crowd 
which  cheered  the  President  again  and 
again,  and  called  out  words  of  encour- 
agement and  praise.  Not  one  critical 
sign  or  plsicard  appeared.  There  were  no 
hecklers.  Reporters  for  Utah  news- 
papers, and  other  experienced  crowd- 
counters,  said  frankly  It  was  far  and 
away  the  largest  crowd  which  had  ever 
turned  out  to  greet  any  visitor  In  the 
history  of  the  State.  Certainly  it  was 
the  greatest  public  acclaim  that  I  ever 
saw  In  my  native  Utah. 

When  the  President  reached  Temple 
Square  where  he  was  to  make  his  ad- 
dress he  found  more  than  30.000  people 
wedged  inside  the  tabernacle  grounds 
trying  to  get  into  the  8.000  seats  in  the 
tabernacle,  or  the  overflow  seats  in  the 
assembly  hall,  while  thousands  of  others 
milled  about  in  the  streets  outside.  Al- 
though the  speech  was  broadcast  over 
every  TV  station,  and  rebroadcast  an 
hour  later,  many  people  lingered  on  In 
Temple  Square  to  stand  through  it,  and 
to  try  again  to  catch  just  one  glimpse  of 
the  President  as  he  left. 


Nor  was  there  any  disappointment  in 
the  eloquent  and  moving  speech  which 
he  chose  to  make  in  Utah.  It  was  his 
major  foreign  policy  statement  of  his 
Western  trip,  and  Utahans  realized  the 
subtle  compliment  he  paid  to  the  high 
level  of  reason  and  intellect  which  pre- 
vails in  our  State,  and  the  wise  recog- 
nition of  Utah  as  a  seat  of  thought  in 
the  Nation. 

Utah  people  rose  enthusiastically  to 
the  challenge  of  the  visit  and  to  the  ob- 
vious truth  of  both  the  domestic  and  the 
foreign  policy  principles  which  President 
Kennedy  spelled  out.  As  I  stated  after- 
ward, the  visit  and  the  speech  combined 
to  give  the  people  a  real  lift,  and  their 
effects  will  hnger  on  just  as  surely  as 
will  the  resounding  echo  of  the  tremen- 
dously moving  tabernacle  choir  perform- 
ance of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner" 
and  "America  the  Beautiful"  before  the 
speech  and  the  swelling  climax  of  the 
"Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  which 
followed  the  speech. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Con- 
gressional Record  carry  a  series  of  edi- 
torials which  appeared  in  Utah  news- 
papers both  before  and  sifter  the  Presi- 
dent's speech,  together  with  a  brief  news 
story  which  summarizes  some  of  the 
effects  of  the  visit  and  speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom    the  Salt  Lake   City    (Utah)    DesCTet 

News,  Sept.  26,  1963) 

Welcome,   Mb.    President 

Regardless  of  whether  it's  political  or    as 

billed,  nonpolltlcal,  the  Western  States  trip 

that    brings    President    Kennedy    to    Utah 

Thursday  Is  a  welcome  one. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  gets 
out  this  way  all  too  seldom.  That's  under- 
standable considering  the  onerous  burdens 
of  his  office. 

But  as  the  only  elected  representative  of 
all  the  people,  the  President  should  try  to 
maintain  as  much  direct  contact  as  possible 
with  the  people  to  whom  he  is  responsible. 
This  trip  should  provide  an  opportunity 
for  Just  that.  It  should  give  President  Ken- 
nedy a  chance  to  see  Utah — and  Utah  a 
chance  to  see  President  Kennedy,  which 
should  be  advantageous  to  both. 

It  shoxild  provide  both  a  chance  to  ex- 
change viewpoints,  ideas,  and  information 
on  topics  of  mutual  concern.  This  makes 
the  trip,  really,  a  two-way  affair. 

Certainly  there  are  any  number  of  subjects 
on  which  Utah  wlll  want  to  make  its  wants 
and  needs  known.  Since  the  ostensible  pur- 
pose of  the  trip  is  to  Inspect  conservation 
and  reclMiatton  projects  and  areas,  that's 
right  domi  Utah's  alley.  We're  vitally  con- 
cerned about  obtaining  complete  congres- 
sional approval  for  Canyonlands  National 
Park  in  southern  Utah.  We're  now  in  the 
process  of  laying  long-range  plans  for  the 
fullest  possible  developemnt  of  Great  Salt 
Lake,  in  which  Congress  is  showing  some 
interest.  Moreover,  being  an  extremely  arid 
State,  we  take  a  good  deal  more  than  Just  a 
passive  Interest  In  obtaining  more  water — 
for  without  more  water  our  State  cannot 
achieve  Its  fullest  potential. 

But  President  Kennedy  will  find  that 
Utah's  interests  are  not  confined  Just  to  a 
single,  narrow  field.  This  is  a  delusion 
under  which  some  Easterners  seem  to  labor 
Just  because  Utah  is  located  In  the  so-called 
hinterlands. 

If  it  once  was  true  that  Utah's  interests 
were  Umlted  by  lu  geographical  locaUon. 
that's  no  longer  the   case.     The  world  has 
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changed  drutlcaUy — ctnd  Utali  haa  chanfed 
along  with  It. 

Utah  can  boast  of  being  tb«  uranium  capi- 
tal ot  tha  world  and  a  vital  part  o(  ttim  Na- 
tion's general  mining  industry.  It's  iiMO 
an  important  hub  of  the  missile  Indust-y. 
Defense  plays  a  major  role  In  oiir  economy. 

Anything  that  affecU  these  also  affects  us. 
And  the  Influences  on  defense,  missiles,  and 
strategic  minerals  are  literally  worldwide. 

Utah.  then,  has  a  big  stake  on  what  gpes 
on  In  the  world  at  large.  So  naturally  w4*re 
eagerly  looking  forward  to  the  chance  to  |;et 
together  with  the  man  whoee  decisions,  mtxn 
than  those  of  any  other  single  individual. 
shape  those  events — one  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy.  President  of  the  United  States. 


October  7 


1963 


1 

19  W I 


(From  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Sept.  26 
BLaxKKOT  Toua  Caw  Boost  ConsxxvatioK 
The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  joins  in  expressHig 
•  hearty  welcome  to  President  Kennedy  on 
this,  the  IntermountaLn  West  section,  of  his 
11 -State  tour  on  behalf  of  conservation. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  the  11th  President  in  88  ye^rs 
to  visit  Salt  Lake  City,  arrives  at  the  S^t 
Lake  Airport  about  5:50  pm.  today  and  uttll 
speak  at  the  tabernacle  at  8:20.  His  subject 
has  been  billed  as  conservation  and  reclan^- 
tlon.  I 

The  noticeable  limp  of  the  President  l4st 
week,  when  he  addressed  the  United  Natlo^is 
General  Assembly,  caused  speculation  tl^t 
his  ailing  back  was  giving  him  more  th>n 
usual  trouble.  In  light  of  his  arduous  sched- 
ule for  the  5-day  croee-oountry  tour,  we  wl$h 
it  were  practicable  for  the  Chief  Executive 
to  hole  up  for  some  rest  and  relaxation  |n 
some  of  the  scenic  country  he  will  view  fro«n 
the  air. 

The  amiable  nonpoUtical  trip  fiction,  prac- 
ticed by  Presidents  for  years,  has  been  de- 
molished repeatedly  at  stop*  on  the  w$y 
west.  But  there  is  no  question  about  Mr. 
Kennedy's  concern  for  conservation  and  tl^ 
urgent  need  for  rehabilitation  and  soui^d 
management  of  land  and  water  resources. 

Democratic  officeholders  wUl  be  served  4s 
well  as  parks  and  wUd  areas,  however. 

Ten  of  the  eleven  States  the  President  w(U 
visit  will  hold  senatorial  elections  next  year. 
with  nine  of  the  seats  currenUy  held  by 
DemocraU.  Should  the  pattern  of  the  lOdO 
presidential  election  be  repeated  in  1964.  h^ 
Kennedy  would  lose  82  of  the  124  electoral 
votes  of  the  11  SUtea.  The  shadow  of  Re- 
publican Baxbt  GoLOWATia,  of  Arizona,  looms 
large  over  several  sparsely  populated  Western 
States  and  conservative  elements  have  ad- 
gresslve  campaigns  underway. 

Democratic  lawmakers  are  not  solidly  b^ 
hind  the  Kennedy-UdaU  wllderness-parto- 
conservatlon  program,  however.  Two  top 
priority  administration  proposals,  the  wilduv 
ne£s  blU  and  a  conservation  reserve  funfl 
measiire,  are  tied  up  for  the  rest  of  this  yea|, 
anyway,  in  the  House  Interior  Commute^, 
headed  by  Congressman  Asptnall.  Coloradb 
Democrat.  ; 

The  Senate  has  twice  passed  the  wilderi 
ness  bill  but  the  conservation  fund  proposal 
to  esUbllsh  a  system  of  user  fees  to  hel 
finance   State   and    local   outdoor  recreatlo 
programs,  is  bottled  up  In  both  House  an 
Senate   committees.     Significantly,   Mr    Asi 
PiNAij,'3   own   bill   for  a  pubUc   land   pollc 
study— considered  by  old  hands  in  the  con 
servatlon  flght  as  a  means  of  stalling  othe 
related  leglslaUon — has  been  reported  out  b 
the  Asplnall  committee. 

Conservation  means  different  things  to  dlf4 
ferent  individuals  and  groups,  of  course^ 
Mr.  Kennedy  will  view  a  broad  range  of 
conservation  projects  (or  the  raw  material 
for  them)  including  some  reclamation  dams. 
At  the  Salt  Lake  Airport  Friday  morning  ha 
win  press  a  button  to  activate  (ceremonious- 
ly, anyway)  by  remote  control  a  power  gen- 
erator at  Flaming  Gorge  ReclamaUon  Dam 
In  northeastern  Utah. 


This  la  a  key  part  of  the  vital  Upper  Colo- 
rado project. 

The  New  York  Times  which  speaks  often 
for  the  wllderneas  preservaUon  bloc,  plaln- 
Uvely  asked  this  week,  "Where  are  the  park 
projects,  the  wilderness  projects  which  have 
been  advocated  In  official  statements  by  the 
Kennedy  administration?" 

Well,  the  presidential  party  flew  over 
Apostle  Islands  off  Wisconsin  in  Lake  Su- 
perior, Grand  Teton  National  Park  in  Wy- 
oming, among  others,  and  Oregon  Dunes,  Las- 
sen Volcanic  National  Park  and  other  park 
projects  are  on  his  itinerary. 

The  Times  complains  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
Is  "missing  a  great  opportunity  to  focus  at- 
tention on  some  really  significant  issues." 
such  as  Bridge  and  Marble  Canyon,  the  red- 
woods of  California  and  the  Northern  Cas- 
cades wilderness. 

This  will  be  much  more  true  If  the  presi- 
dential party  does  not  given  official  atten- 
tion to  the  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  severely  eroded  range  and  water- 
shed land  of  the  West,  badly  In  need  of  re- 
habiliutlon  and  better  stewardship. 

Sound  conservation  Includes  protecting 
wilderness  and  scenic  grandeur,  but  It  also 
Includes  sound  management  of  other  less 
spectacular  land  and  water  resources. 

We  hope  this  fact  also  Is  emphasieed  by 
the  Kennedy  tour. 


(Prom   the   Ogden    (Utah)    Standard-Exam- 
iner. Sept.  27,  19631 
J.  P.  K.:  "Dats  of  QuiTT  Past  Goni" 
It  was  a  somber  President  of  the  United 
States  who  stood  in  the  hallowed  Salt  Lake 
Tabernacle  Thursday  night  to  explain  to  the 
people  of  Utah  the  "realities"  of  the  world 
that  exists  today. 

John  F.  Kennedy  obviously  realized  that 
the  tabernacle  was  no  place  for  a  political 
address  on  this,  the  highlight  appearance  of 
his  current  rapid  toiu-  of  the  West. 

He  had  been  expected  to  talk  on  reclama- 
tion— and  defend  the  New  Frontier's  record 
in  this  area. 

Instead,  the  Democratic  President  men- 
tioned reclamation  only  briefly,  then  turned 
to  global  problems — and  particularly  their 
relationship  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Kennedy  pointed  out  that  more  than 
a  century  ago  "It  took  Brigham  Yoimg  and 
his  brave  followers  108  days  to  go  from  Win- 
ter Quarters.  Nebr..  to  the  valley  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake;  It  takes  30  minutes  for  a  missile 
to  go  from  one  continent  to  another  today." 
None  of  the  throng  jammed  into  the  taber- 
nacle, nor  the  thousands  packing  Temple 
Squares  beautiful  grounds,  could  disagree 
with  the  young  Chief  Executive  when  he 
pointed  out;  "We  did  not  seek  to  become  a 
world  power.  This  position  was  thrust  upon 
us  by  events.  But  we  became  one  just  the 
same.     And  I'm  proud  that  we  did." 

We  agree,  too.  with  the  President  In  his 
feeling  that  America  "cannot  turn  our  back 
on  the  world  outside"  because  "If  we  do,  we 
jeopardize  our  economic  prosperity  •  •  • 
our  political  stability  •  •  •  our  physical 
safety." 

That  John  F.  Kennedy  well  realizes  his 
responsibilities  In  foreign  affairs  Is  illustrated 
by  his  declaration  that  "Americans  have 
come  a  long  way  In  a  short  time  in  accepting 
the  somber  necessity  of  our  world  Involve- 
ment." 

There  were  S3rmpathetlc  smiles  on  the  faces 
of  many  In  the  audience  when  the  Presi- 
dent explained  that  "the  strain  of  thla  in- 
volvement remains  •  •  •.  We  find  oxirselves 
entangled  with  apparently  unanswerable 
problems  in  apparently  unpronounceable 
places  •  •  •.  We  discover  that  our  enemy 
In  one  decade  is  our  ally  In  the  next  •  •  •. 
We  find  ourselves  committed  to  governments 
whose  actions  we  often  cannot  approve,  as- 
sisting societies  with  principles  very  differ- 
ent from  oxir  own." 


It's  a  tough  job,  being  President  of  the 
United  States  at  a  time  like  this. 

But  the  President  knows,  as  one  miist 
admit  when  he  Is  realistic,  that  "In  world 
affairs  as  in  all  other  aspects  of  life,  the 
days  of  the  quiet  past  are  gone  for- 
ever •  •  •  We  cannot  return  to  the  day 
of  the  sailing  schooner  and  the  covered 
wagon,  even  If  we  wished." 

As  to  realities  of  the  world,  Mr.  Kennedy's 
Utah  summation  was  mighty  clear.  He 
listed  these  major  points: 

1.  We  must  recognize  we  cannot  remake 
the   world  simply  by  our  own  command. 

2.  We  must  recognize  that  every  nation 
determines  its  policy  in  terms  of  its  own 
interest. 

3  We  must  recognize  that  foreign  policy 
In  the  modem  world  does  not  lend  Itself 
to  simple  black-and-white  choices  of  good 
or  evil. 

With  this  reasoning  in  mind,  It  is  easier 
to  understand  why  the  President  is  all  for 
the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  as  "the  first  step 
on  a  long  Journey  toward  a  world  free  from 
the  threats  and  tensions  of  war."  It  helps 
explain  his  foreign  aid  policy  and  many 
diplomatic  maneuverlngs  of  recent  years. 

We  join  with  President  Kennedy  in  the 
feeling  that  "we  have  history  going  for  us 
today-  and  that  the  Nation  should  be  real- 
istic and  increase  Its  "vigilance,  devotion 
and.  most  of  all,  its  perseverance — persever- 
ance like  the  people  of  Utah  have  shown 
for  100  years." 


(From   the   Salt   Lake  City    (UUh)    Deseret 
News,  Sept.  28.  1963] 
Mr.  Ksnnxot  on  Fokxign  Pouct 

As  the  strains  of  the  "BatUe  Hymn  of  the 
Republic"  faded  away  Thursday  evening, 
Utahans  could  Justifiably  have  come  away 
from  the  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle  feeling  they 
also  had  heard  a  new  kind  of  "Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic"  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

That's  what  President  Kennedy's  speech 
amounted  to.  And  in  Its  own  way.  the  hymn 
the  President  spoke  was  uplifting  and  chal- 
lenging as  was  the  one  the  tabernacle  choir 
sang. 

"As  He  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  live 
to  make  men  free/'  was  the  message  of  the 
song.     Making  men  free — and  the   difficult 

road  we  must  travel   to  reach  that  goal 

was  also  the  message  of  the  President. 

In  his  message,  Mr.  Kennedy  demonstrated 
that  an  Important  function  of  the  Presi- 
dency, in  addition  to  Ite  executive  responsi- 
bility. Is  to  act  at  times  as  an  educator. 
That  he  did  when  he  uttered  some  valuable 
lessons  on  American  foreign  policy,  lessons 
that  were  spelled  out  In  terms  we  all  should 
be  able  to  understand  and  appreciate. 

If  any  one  theme  was  woven  through  his 
message  it  was  the  theme  of  national  self- 
interest. 

"National  Interest  is  more  powerful  than 
Ideology."  Mr.  Kennedy  pointed  out.  quoting 
Palmerston  to  the  effect  that  "Friendships 
may  rise  or  wane,  but  Interest  endures." 

That's  why  we  support  the  United  Na- 
tions—because it's  in  our  own  interest  to 
have  an  International  forum  where  the 
statesmen  of  the  world  can  assemble  to  air 
their  views,  to  mobilize  world  opinion,  and 
to  strive  through  mutual  endeavor  to  keep 
the  peace. 

That's  why  we  have  sought  to  halt  at- 
mospheric nuclear  testing— because  it's  in 
our  own  Interest  to  stop  spewing  radio- 
activity Into  the  air  we  breathe. 

That's  why  we  provide  foreign  aid— be- 
cause It's  in  otu-  own  Interest  to  help  main- 
tain stability  elsewhere  in  order  to  preserve 
It  at  home. 

That's  why  we  sometimes  support  nations 
whose  actions  we  deplore — we  cannot  shape 
others  in  our  own  exact  Image,  but  it's  in 
our  own  Interest  to  enlist  their  assistance 
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In   combating    the    spread    of    communism, 
which  is  a  threat  to  all  of  us. 

This  may  so\ind  selfish  of  us  but  it's  not. 
really.  In  many  respects  our  interests  are 
Identical  with  those  of  free  men  every- 
where— and  In  serving  our  Interests  we  also 
serve  mankind. 

The  fresh  perspective  on  world  problems 
thus  offered  by  President  Kennedy  should 
do  much  to  clarify  the  Nation's  thinking  on 
our  ambitions  and  responsibilities  abroad. 

A  desire  for  clearer  thinking  also  was  be- 
hind the  President's  Injimctlon  to  beware 
of  looking  at  the  modern  world  In  terms  of 
black-and-white  simplicity.  It  Is  on  this 
one  point  that  exception  might  be  taken  to 
the  President's  message.  His  declaration 
that  the  Communist  offensive  "has  been 
thwarted  and  turned  back  In  the  past  2 
years,"  Is  too  pat,  too  simple.  Actually,  the 
major  corner  in  stenunlng  the  advance  of 
communism  was  turned  under  a  previous 
Democratic  administration  when  the  Tru- 
man and  Marshall  plans  were  inaugurated. 
The  same  policy  was  continued  under  the 
Elsenhower  administration  and  is  being 
maintained  today  imder  the  leadership  of 
President  Kennedy. 

Even  so.  the  President's  address  here  pro- 
vided some  guidelines  that  should  help  this 
Republic  in  waging  the  modem  battle  called 
the  cold  war.  One  such  guideline  Is  that 
Isolationism  has  long  ago  ceased  to  be  prac- 
tical because  America's  Influence  has  be^n 
pushed  beyond  Its  own  borders  by  its  eco- 
nomic, military,  and  cultural  growth  that 
cannot  be  turned  back.  Another  Is  that 
world  leadership  has  been  thrust  upon  vis 
and  we  cannot  turn  our  backs  on  the  chal- 
lenge except  at  our  own  peril. 

If  world  peace  Is  to  be  attained,  however, 
one  final  point  needs  to  be  added  to  the 
President's  remarks:  No  genuine,  enduring 
peace — whether  on  a  personal  basis  or  on  an 
international  basis— can  be  won  until  men 
learn  to  live  righteously  In  accordance  with 
God's  commandments. 

The  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  for 
our  times  may  then  well  be:  While  we're 
living  to  make  men  free  let's  also  live  to 
make  men  holy — since  the  two  concepts  are, 
in  the  final  analysis,  Inseparable. 
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In   these    valleys   can   do   the   job   without 
Federal  help. 

But  If  a  sense  of  complacent  satisfaction 
was  all  Utahans  got  from  the  President's  re- 
marks on  youth  conservation,  his  effort  would 
have  been  wasted.  Certainly  with  this  rec- 
ognition of  quantitative  success  we  must  ac- 
cept the  challenge  of  achieving  far  greater 
qualitative  success. 

It  is  not  enough  merely  to  send  our  young- 
sters to  school  longer.  We  must  also  send 
them  to  better  schools,  under  better  teachers, 
with  better  parental  xinderstanding  and  com- 
munity support  of  the  problems  educators 
face. 

Thanks,  Mr.  President,  for  your  kind  words 
about  Utah.  Utahans  now  face  the  chsdlenge 
to  make  oiu-selves  more  worthy  of  this  kind 
of  national  recognition. 


AND    ON    HUMAN    BESOURCES 

In  their  consideration  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's persuasive  discourse  on  foreign  rela- 
tions, we  hope  Utahans  did  not  miss  the  im- 
pact of  the  speech  he  might  have  given  but 
didn't. 

Nor  should  they  miss  the  subtle  compli- 
ment he  paid  to  Utah  and  its  people. 

As  the  White  House  had  advertised,  this 
rwlng  West  was  primarily  Intended  to  look  at 
and  talk  about  conservation  problems  and 
projects.  This  has  been  the  theme  of  almost 
all  his  addresses  along  the  way. 

That  he  chose  to  give  his  major  foreign 
policy  address — his  first  since  the  ratification 
of  the  test  ban  treaty  and  his  most  com- 
prehensive reply  to  the  rlghtwlng  critics  of 
America's  policy — In  the  Salt  Lake  Taber- 
nacle is  a  tribute  to  the  audience  he  expected 
here. 

But  equally  significant  were  his  few  words 
about  the  real  heart  of  conservation  in  Amer- 
ica— the  conservation  of  himian  resources. 

Utah  has  been  through  some  trying  times 
with  its  educational  crisis  of  recent  months. 
Adverse  publicity,  unjustified  but  nonethe- 
less real,  has  spread  across  the  country.  It 
was  good  to  hear  the  President  of  the  United 
States  tell  the  Nation  that  Utah  leads  Amer- 
ica In  the  percentage  of  its  youth  who  finish 
high  school  and  go  on  to  college. 

One  would  hope  that  the  deeper  Import  of 
this  fact  was  not  lost  on  President  Kennedy. 
He  should  understand  that  Utah,  despite  Its 
economic  problems,  has  managed  this  record 
on  its  own.  It  has  shown  that  a  State  with 
the  will  and  the  ideals  that  he  so  graciously 
described  as  stemming  from  the  first  ploneen 
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[Prom  the  Salt  Lake  City   (Utah)    Tribune, 
Sept.  28,  1963) 

LeaENTNO    To   LiVB    in    a    PERttOUS    WOKLD 

President  Kennedy  lived  up  to  the  promise 
that  he  would  deliver  a  major  address  of  his 
western  tour  in  Salt  Lake  City.  While  the 
address  did  not  follow  the  advance  billing 
of  a  conservation  theme,  the  broad  foreign 
p>olicy  subject  had  a  wider  national  and 
even  international  significance. 

It  was  a  good  speech,  thoughtful  and 
thought  provoking.  And  it  was  nonpoUti- 
cal. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  basic  theme  In  his  Taber- 
nacle address  was  the  need  for  Americans  to 
face  the  realities  of  a  world  In  which  we 
have  responsibilities  we  cannot  dodge,  bur- 
dens we  cannot  shirk,  and  a  world  In  which 
we  must  deal  with  problems  so  complex  and 
baffling  as  to  defy  quick  and  easy  solutions. 
It  is  understandable,  the  President  said, 
that  many  Americans  should  look  back  with 
nostalgia  to  simpler  times  when  we  lived  In 
safety  and  prosperity  at  a  comfortable  dis- 
tance from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

But  It  is  a  simple  fact,  as  Mr.  Kennedy 
said,  that  today  "we  cannot  turn  our  back 
on  the  world  outside." 

Like  it  or  not,  we  are  part  of  the  world — 
and  in  this  age  of  supersonic  planes,  mis- 
siles that  can  cross  the  ocean  In  minutes, 
weapons  that  can  erase  whole  cities,  and 
deadly  radioactive  clouds  that  can  encircle 
the  globe — there  is  just  no  such  thing  as 
isolation  for  the  United  States. 

The  concept  of  a  fortress  America  is  as 
dead  as  the  dodo. 

The  question  then  is  how  to  face  the  reali- 
ties of  a  world  in  which  we  are  Inevitably 
deeply  Involved. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  one  answer  is  to  realize 
that  we  cannot  by  conunand  remake  the 
world  in  our  own  image.  We  mtist  recognize 
that  each  nation  is  bound  to  act  in  terms 
of  its  own  Interest.  We  must  accept  the 
fact  there  are  many  complex  and  baffling 
problems  which  defy  pat  solution — that,  as 
he  said,  "to  adopt  a  black-and-white,  all- 
or-nothing  p>ollcy  subordinates  oiu*  Inter- 
eets  to  our  irritations." 

We  must  in  fact  have  a  policy  of  flexibil- 
ity. While  being  ever  vigilant  to  protect 
American  security  against  any  threat,  we 
must  be  ever  ready  to  take  steps  which  lead 
toward  a  more  peaceful  and  stable  world. 

This  does  not  mean  appeasement.  But  It 
also  does  not  mean  mere  belligerence.  It 
means  strength,  but  it  also  means  reason- 
ableness and  responsibility. 

Fundamentally  this  Is  the  policy  this  Na- 
tion has  been  following  ever  since  World 
War  II,  under  three  different  administra- 
tions, both  Democratic  and  Republican. 

It  Is  a  policy  we  must  continue  to  follow, 
with  broad  American  public  understanding 
and  support. 

This  is  a  perilous  world.  We  cannot  iso- 
late ourselves  from  it.  We  can  only  live  in 
It  if  we  are  prepared  to  face  its  complex 
and  baffling  problems,  realistically  and  with 


the  kind  of  rational  understanding  for  which 
Mr.  Kennedy  so  effectively  appealed. 

(From  the  Provo  Herald,  September  29,  1963] 
Utahans  Gxt  Lift  Fbom  Kknnkdt  Vistt 
In  his  concise  remarks  following  President 
Kennedy's  Utah  address  at  the  Mormon  Tab- 
ernacle Thursday  night.  Senator  Frank 
E.  Moss  told  the  Chief  Executive:  "you  have 
given  us  a  real  lift  tonight." 

The  comment  seemed  to  pretty  well  fit  the 
situation.  The  more  than  8.000  persons  who 
Jammed  the  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle  showed 
by  the  expressions  on  their  faces  that  they 
did  Indeed  get  a  "lift"  from  the  President's 
appearance  and  his  address. 

There  were  other  thousands  outside  the 
tabernacle  who  lingered  to  hear  the  speech 
as  it  was  broadcast  over  the  Temple  Square 
and  who  struggled  in  the  crowd  for  a  glimpse 
of  the  President. 

Crowds  swarmed  at  the  airport  and  hotel 
for  a  good  look  and  the  route  of  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's motorcade  was  a  sea  of  faces  as  men. 
women  and  children  strained  for  a  good  look. 
Many  Central  Utahans  traveled  to  Salt  Lake 
City  for  an  "in  person"  view  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

But  perhapts  the  people  who  received  the 
biggest  lift  of  all  were  the  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  Utah  who  were  walking 
on  air  and  felt  that  the  Demo  stock  went  up 
several  notches  as  a  result  of  the  President's 
visit.  The  1964  elecUon  wUl  provide  an  ac- 
curate gage  on  this.  In  1960  aU  of  Utah's 
electoral  votes  went  to  Richard  Nixon,  Mr. 
Kennedy's  Republican  opponent. 

President  Kennedy  and  his  party,  from  aU 
reports,  were  highly  pleased  with  the  Utah 
appearance  and  felt  the  warm  reception  and 
huge  crowds  capped  anything  else  up  to  this 
point  on  the  President's  11 -State  tour. 

The  visitors  themselves  couldnt  help  be- 
ing impressed  with  a  couple  of  observations 
during  their  memorable  night  at  the  Mormon 
Tabernacle.  One  was  the  respect  Utahans 
have  for  their  own  President  David  O.  McKay, 
who  received  as  long  a  standing  ovation  as' 
did  President  Kennedy;  and  the  other  was 
the  tremendously  moving  performance  of 
the  Tabernacle  Choir  which  sang  "America 
the  Beautiful."  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 
and  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic."  as 
these  selections  are  seldom  sung.  The  per- 
formance drew  loud  praise  from  the  corps 
of  newsmen  accompanying  the  President. 

Yes,  the  President's  visit  was  a  great  oc- 
casion, from  many  standpoints.  It  provided 
a  lift,  all  right — one  which  will  be  long  re- 
membered. 


WHEAT  SALES  TO  CXDMMUNIST- 
BliOC  NATIONS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord a  resolution  adopted  by  the  five 
Northwest  State  Farmers  Union  presi- 
dents, Edwin  Smith,  of  North  Dakota; 
Leonard  Kenfleld,  of  Montana;  Edwin 
Christianson.  of  Minnesota;  Ben  Rad- 
cliffe.  of  South  Dakota;  and  Gilbert  J. 
Rohde.  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  in  full  accord 
with  the  position  taken  in  this  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

We  believe  that  since  Soviet  Russia  has  be- 
come a  signatory  to  the  International  wheat 
agreement  beginning  with  the  1963  crop 
year,  that  It  is  reasonable  to  explore  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a  sale  of  American  wheat  for 
dollars  or  for  gold. 

The  International  Wheat  Agreement  has 
been  in  force  since  1949  and  up  to  this  time. 
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Soviet  RuMla  had  been  outside  the  ijgree- 
xnent  and  has  nonnally  been  an  exporting 
rather  than  an  Importing  nation. 

We  would  be  favorable  to  an  auth<»lAtlon 
making  It  possible  fat  the  United  States  to 
deal  with  any  nation  that  Is  a  signatory  to 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement.  We 
consider  It  a  good  sign  that  more  and  more 
nations  are  Joining  in  the  orderly  marketing 
of  wheat  in  International  trade. 

Farmers  Union  has  historically  takeq  the 
position  that  as  long  as  there  is  hunger 
somewhere  in  the  world,  we  should  seek 
every  way  to  make  our  abundant  production 
available  to  the  people. 


PLOT  TO  GET  OTEPKA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President]  for 
a  long  time,  the  American  public  has  been 
demanding  a  thorough  Investigatioii  of 
the  State  Department.  Newspapers  and 
private  citizens  have  Joined  in  demand- 
ing that  this  bureaucratic  nightmare  be 
cleared  out.  In  effect,  there  is  wide- 
spread sentiment  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  in  bad  need  of  a  purge.        | 

It  now  appears  that  a  purge  of  t)er- 
sonnel  in  the  State  Department  is  being 
attempted.  Unfortunately,  it  is  the  ?ery 
opposite  of  what  the  critics  of  the  State 
Department  had  in  mind,  for  it  is!  in 
effect,  an  attempted  purge  of  patriot. 

Reports  in  the  press  relate  that  the 
State  Department  has  filed  charges 
against  Mr.  Otto  Otepka,  Chief  of  the 
Security  Evaluation  Division.  It  seems 
clear  that  these  charges  are  based  pri- 
marily on  the  offense  committed  by  iMr. 
Otepka  in  candidly  telling  the  trutl»  to 
a  Senate  committee.  In  addition,  the 
State  Department  is  reported  to  have  is- 
sued directions  that  employees  of  the 
State  Department  are  forbidden  tmy 
contact  with  the  Senate  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  or  its  staff. 

This  matter  raises  the  most  serious 
and  fundamental  questions.  In  the  first 
place,  it  appears  to  be  a  clear-cut  case 
of  retaliation  against  a  Government  em- 
ployee for  cooperating  with  a  Senate 
committee.  Congress  should  tolerate  no 
such  retaliation,  for  this  is  an  offense  not 
Just  against  the  individual,  but  also 
against  the  Congress;  and  if  such  action 
does  not  now  constitute  contempt  of  the 
Senate  which  is  pimishable  by  imprison- 
ment. It  is  the  business  of  the  Senate  to 
close  any  loopholes,  so  that  retaliation 
against  any  witness  before  a  congres- 
sional committee  will  constitute  a 
criminal  offense  with  an  appropriate 
penalty. 

This  matter  also  brings  into  issue  tihe 
so-called  issue  of  executive  privilege. 
Prom  what  appears  in  the  press,  it  seepis 
clear  that  not  even  the  broadest  deflixi- 
tion  of  this  often  misused  doctrine  could 
apply  in  the  Otepka  case,  for  no  one  con- 
tends that  the  so-called  privilege  cftn 
be  claimed  by  other  than  the  Presidant 
himself.  In  this  instance,  it  appears 
that  the  directive  to  State  Departm^t 
employees  prohibiting  contact  with  the 
Senate  committee  did  not  emanate  frdm 
the  President,  but  rather  from  a  bureau- 
crat within  the  State  Department  itself. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  but  two  as- 
pects of  this  very  serious  matter.  There 
are  many  other  serious  implications  In 
this  case,  not  the  least  of  which  is  t^e 


security  practices,  or  the  lack  of  them,  in 
the  State  Department. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate 
will  press  its  continuing  investigation  of 
this  matter  with  vigor  £md  resolve.  The 
entire  Senate  should  support  this  investi- 
gation. State  Department's  attempted 
purge  of  patriots  must  not  be  tolerated, 
and  this  very  attempt  is  further  evidence 
that  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  en- 
tire State  Department  Is  in  order. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the  follow- 
ing: 

A  newspaper  article  from  the  Des 
Moines  Sunday  Register  of  October  6, 
entitled  "How  Security  Clash  Led  to 
Aid's  Ouster,"  over  the  byline  of  Mr. 
Clark  Mollenhoff. 

A  newspaper  article  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  September  29,  entitled  "Clash 
Set  Off  by  State  Department's  Officer 
Firing."  over  the  byline  of  Mr.  Willard 
Edwards. 

A  newspaper  article  from  the  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat  of  October  2,  entitled 
"State  Department  Official  Said  His  Su- 
periors Lied."  over  the  byline  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward O'Brien. 

A  newspaper  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  October  4.  1963, 
entitled  "Otepka  Row  Widens  as  Senate 
Calls  Rusk,"  over  the  byline  of  Mr.  Earl 
Voss. 

An  editorial  from  the  Charleston  News 
and  Courier  of  October  4,  entitled  "The 
Otepka  Case." 

An  editorial  from  the  Chicago  Tribune 
entitled  "State  Department  Coverup." 

And  an  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat  of  October  3,  entitled 
"Plot  To  Get  Otepka." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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[Prom  the  Des  Moines  Register.  Oct.  6.  1963] 
How  SicinirrT  Clash  Lid  to  Am's  Ouster — 
Otepka  Questioned  Qutck  Cleahancz 
(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 
Washington,  DC. — Last  June,  six  secxirlty 
officers  walked  into  the  office  of  State  Depart- 
ment Security  Evaluator  Otto  Otepka.  seized 
his  records,  and  the  contents  of  his  safe  and 
ousted  him  from  his  office. 

Otepka,  48,  Chief  of  the  Security  Evalua- 
tion Division,  was  surprised  and  shaken  by 
the  ordeal  of  being  unceremoniously  removed 
from  his  responsibilities  as  a  key  figure  in  the 
State  Department  security  program. 

In  1958,  the  veteran  lawyer  and  career  civil 
servant  had  received  the  State  Department's 
meritorious  service  award. 

FALLEN     ntOM     FAVOR 

In  May  1962  Otepka  was  given  the  oppor- 
tunity for  advanced  executive  training  at  the 
National  War  College. 

Why  had  an  official  with  an  outstanding 
record,  and  with  tremendous  responsibility  in 
the  administration  of  the  State  Department 
security  program,  fallen  so  far  from  favor 
with  his  superiors? 

There  were  no  allegations  that  Otepka 
was  a  security  risk,  or  that  he  had  anything 
in  his  backgroimd  to  question  his  fitness  to 
hold  the  $16,965-a-year  Job. 

Otepka  said  last  week  that  he  asked  John 
P.  Reilly.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Secxu-ity,  for  an  explanation. 

Otepka  said  Reilly  refused  to  give  him  a 
reason. 


On  June  37.  Otepka  was  called  to  ReUly's 
office,  where  Reilly  informed  him  that  he 
would  have  a  new  special  assignment — pre- 
paring a  handbook  on  security  matters. 

Otepka  was  Informed  that  he  would  be 
moved  from  his  office,  room  3333  in  the 
State  Department  Building,  to  a  small  office, 
and  that  he  would  be  provided  with  secre- 
tarial services  only  upon  request  throueh 
ReUly's  office. 

ENTERED    OFFICE 

As  Otepka  and  Reilly  walked  from  Reillys 
office  to  Otepka's  office,  six  security  officers 
Joined  them  and  entered  Otepka's  office. 
Otepka  was  asked  for  the  combinations  to  his 
safes,  and  access  to  all  other  material  in 
his  office. 

Reilly  and  the  six  officials  combed 
through  the  records  in  the  office  and  ar- 
ranged to  change  the  combinations  on 
Otepka's  14  safes. 

After  about  20  minutes.  Otepka  was  per- 
mitted to  leave  for  a  luncheon  engagement. 
When  he  returned.  Otepka  found  he  was 
barred  from  his  own  office. 

He  went  to  Reillys  office,  asked  for  an 
explanation,  and  requested  that  he  be  given 
access  to  information  in  his  office  that  he 
would  need  for  carrying  out  the  new  assign- 
ment in  wrlUng  the  security  handbook. 

Otepka  said  Reilly  declined  to  discuss  the 
reasons  for  the  action. 

Otepka  said  that  Reilly  lectvu-ed  him 
briefly  on  "institutional  loyalty"  to  the 
State  Department.  Otepka  said  he  replied 
that  "loyalty  to  country  should  be  first  and 
paramount." 

Although  Otepka  was  surprised  at  the 
method  of  removing  him  from  his  duties, 
the  sharp  friction  had  been  apparent  for 
several  months. 

In  fact.  Otepka  did  not  attend  the  National 
War  College  because  his  own  Investigation 
Indicated  that  the  move  was  an  effort  to 
get  rid  of  him. 

The  source  of  the  friction  was  obvious. 
Otepka  was  transferred  in  1953  from  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  the  State  Department 
Security  Division  In  the  regime  of  the  late 
R.  W.  Scott  McLeod. 

To  many  Democrats  and  within  some  for- 
eign service  circles  at  the  SUte  Department, 
there  was  a  sharp  antagonism  to  any  person 
regarded  as  having  been  a  part  of  the  Mc- 
Leod organization. 

Otepka,  a  Government  employee  since  1936, 
served  as  deputy  to  McLeod.  and  was  part  of 
a  small  team  that  had  been  responsible  for 
Instituting  tighter  security  regulations  and 
procedures  under  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration. Otepka  continued  as  deputy  after 
McLeod  became  Ambassador  to  Ireland,  and 
it  was  long  after  McLeod  left  that  Otepka 
received  his  meritorious  service  award. 

When  the  Kennedy  administration  came 
into  power  in  1961.  Otepka  was  dropped  from 
his  deputy  Job  to  that  of  chief  security 
e^oluator.  This  was  a  slight  drop  in  status, 
although  his  civil  service  rating  and  salary 
remained  on  the  same  level. 

The  New  PYontier  had  some  new  views  on 
how  the  State  Department  security  pro- 
cedures should  be  handled.  The  tighter  rules 
and  regulations  instituted  under  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  were  regarded  as  un- 
reasonably tight.  Some  officials  attacked  the 
preemployment  Investigations  of  some  per- 
sonnel as  insulting. 

Otepka  took  issue  with  those  who  sought 
to  change  the  security  rules.  He  had  a  face- 
to-face  disagreement  with  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Harlan  Cleveland. 

He  also  disagreed  with  Cleveland  on  sev- 
eral individuals  who  were  named  to  a  panel 
that  was  to  study  security  program  opera- 
tions. 

Otepka  held  that  the  security  files  of  sev- 
eral persons  being  named  to  the  panel  dis- 
cloeed  such  questionable  activity  that  they 
should  be  given  a  full  PBI  investigation,  and 


some  should  be  rejected  even  before  an  FBI 
report. 

Cleveland  and  some  other  high  State  De- 
partment officials  insisted  that  these  men 
should  be  named  to  the  panel  and  Otepka 
was  overridden. 

Otepka  objected  to  the  State  Department's 
frequent  use  of  emergency  security  clear- 
ance for  officials  being  appointed. 

ONLT     FIVE     TIMES 

The  law  provided  for  emergency  security 
clearance  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  pur- 
poses of  speeding  through  an  appointment, 
and  when  the  Secretary  of  State  wished  to 
take  personal  responsibility  for  the  naming 
of  some  person  who  was  regarded  as  doubtful 
by  the  security  division. 

In  the  Eisenhower  administration,  the 
emergency  security  clearance  was  used  only 
five  times  in  unusual  cases,  but  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  has  used  emergency  clear- 
ance more  than  150  times. 

Many  of  these  people  were  hired  without 
the  knowledge  of  Otepka. 

Otepka  testified  freely  on  his  views  before 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee. 

Called  before  the  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee, he  also  testified  frankly  on  his  views 
on  such  widely  publicized  cases  as  those  of 
William  Wleland  and  John  Steward  Service. 

He  testified  that  he  had  opposed  the  con- 
tinued employment  of  both  Wleland  and 
Service  as  unsuitable  for  employment.  He 
had  never  made  a  finding  that  either  was 
disloyal. 

SLATED    FOE    P08T 
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BILL  OF  PARTICULARS 

DoDD  went  to  New  York  last  Wednesday  to 
serve  a  bill  of  particulars  on  Rusk  and  to  ask 
for  an  explanation.  Rusk  has  indicated  he 
will  make  himself  available  for  questioning 
this  week  in  a  case  that  has  the  potential  f  or 
political  explosiveness  that  would  rank  it 
with  the  Alger  Hiss  prejiiry  case. 

The  bill  of  particulars  sent  to  Rusk  charged 
that  there  has  been  a  coverup  of  laxity  in 
the  security  operations  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  specifically  alleges  perjury  by  some 
State  Department  officials. 

Also  at  issue  will  be  the  recently  Issued 
State  Department  orders  that  will  require 
that  all  State  Department  officials  refuse  to 
talk  to  Congressmen  or  the  staff  members  erf 
congressional  committees  unless  there  has 
been  notice  and  approval  by  the  State  De- 
partment. 

This  is  being  lashed  In  Congress  as  "an 
outrageous"  interference  with  the  right  of 
Congress  to  Investigate  as  well  as  an  inter- 
ference with  the  right  of  free  speech. 


ALL  DISCARDS  STUDIED 


Otepka's  work  in  back  files  of  the  State 
Department  produced  much  of  the  informa- 
tion on  Wieland's  role  in  Cuba  and  Wieland's 
strong  support  of  Cuban  Premier  Fidel 
Castro. 

When  the  Kennedy  administration  came 
Into  power,  the  State  Department  personnel 
office  had  slated  Wleland  for  assignment  to 
a  highly  sensitive  poet  In  Germany. 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who  had 
strong  feelings  about  the  Wleland  case,  went 
to  Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy.  Attor- 
ney General  Kennedy  intervened  to  block 
the  assignment  of  Wleland  to  any  post  con- 
sidered as  sensitive. 

Although  Wleland  has  continued  In  the 
Department,  he  has  been  assigned  to  paper 
shuffling  Jobs.  Otepka  has  been  of  the  opin- 
ion that  Wleland  should  be  forced  to  retire. 

In  his  testimony.  Otepka  has  been  critical 
of  the  decisions  of  superiors. 

He  also  has  found  himself  at  odds  with 
some  of  the  higher  officials  of  the  State  De- 
partment as  to  facts,  and  this  indicated  that 
errors  or  perjury  were  involved  in  the  testi- 
mony of  Otepka  or  those  who  gave  contra- 
dictory testimony. 

The  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee asked  Otepka  If  he  could  support  his 
testimony  with  documents.  Otepka  pro- 
duced memorandums  and  other  information 
from  State  Department  files  to  support  hla 
story. 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ENRAGED 

The  barring  of  Otepka  from  his  ofllce  in 
what  appeared  to  be  retaliaUon  for  cooper- 
ating with  the  subcommittee  resulted  in  a 
congressional  effort  to  question  Rusk. 

Many  subcommitee  members — Democrat* 
and  Republicans — were  enraged  with  the  lack 
of  cooperation  from  the  State  Department 
and  the  evidence  indicating  retaliation. 
However,  they  said  they  did  not  believe  Rusk 
was  aware  of  the  details  of  the  problem. 

Since  early  July.  Senator  Thomas  Dood, 
Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  has  been  seeking 
to  arrange  a  hearing  with  Rusk. 

On  September  23,  ReiUy  filed  notice  of 
charges  against  Otepka.  He  charged  that 
Otepka  had  given  State  Department  informa- 
tion to  unauthorized  persons,  and  named  Mx» 
person  as  Jay  Sourwlne,  chief  counsel  foe 
the  Internal  Security  Committee. 


[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  29,  1963) 
Clash  Set  Off  bt  State  Department  Officer 

PiRiNO — Ouster  Blamed  on  Aid  to  Senate 

Inquiry 

(By  WlUard  Edwards) 

Washington,  September  28. — The  charges 
against  a  State  Department  security  officer 
who  was  notified  that  he  is  to  be  removed 
from  office  include  an  allegation  that  he  re- 
vealed a  "confidential"  report  which  had 
been  sent  to  McGeorge  Bundy.  special  assist- 
ant to  President  Kennedy. 

This  was  learned  today  as  developments 
indicated  a  head-on  clash  between  the  State 
Department  and  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  headed  by  Senator  James  O. 
Eastland,  Democrat,  of  Mississippi. 

cooperated  with  committez 
otto  F.  Otepka.  48.  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Evaluations  in  the  Department's  office  of 
security.  Is  the  central  figure  in  this  contro- 
versy. Charges  against  him  were  filed  Sep- 
tember 23.  He  was  given  unUl  October  3 
to  answer  but  his  attorney.  Roger  Robb,  to- 
day obtained  a  10-day  extension. 

Eastland  noted  that  the  main  burden  of 
the  charges  against  Otepka  was  that  he  co- 
operated with  the  Senate  subcommittee  in- 
vestigating operations  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's security  office. 

"The  powers  of  Congress  are  at  stake," 
Eastland  said,  "and  I  Intend  to  protect  Mr. 
Otepka.  by  every  means  at  my  command, 
against  accusations  which  complain,  in  ef- 
fect, that  he  told  the  truth  when  asked  to 
do  so  by  a  Senate  subcommittee." 

"burn  bao"  searched 
The  subcommittee  will  meet  early  next 
week  to  consider  procedures  to  follow  In  a 
confilct  reminiscent  of  those  of  a  decade 
ago  when  Congress  was  defied  by  the  execu- 
tive department  in  InvesUgations  of  the  loy- 
alty of  Federal  employees. 

The  State  Department  admitted  Thursday 
that  a  letter  of  charges  had  been  filed 
against  Otepka.  It  refused  to  disclose  the 
nature  of  the  charges  and  its  reluctance  was 
explainable  when  a  reporter  obtained  a  copy 
of  them  today. 

Much  of  the  evidence,  upon  which  the 
charges  are  based,  came  from  surreptltioua 
examination  of  Otepka's  "burn  bag."  In 
which  he  placed  security  material  for 
destruction. 

John  F.  Reilly.  the  Department's  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Security,  one  of  the  officials 
qtiestloned  by  the  subcommittee  in  its  In- 
vestigation, ordered  this  classified  trash  bag 
secretly  searched.  It  was  marked  with  a 
red  X  when  taken  to  the  State  Department's 
mail  room  and  turned  over  to  Reilly.  who 
put  the  little  bag  in  his  brief  case  . 


Torn  pieces  of  paper  were  pasted  together. 
All  carbons  were  studied.  One-time  type- 
writer ribbons  were  examined.  On  the  basis 
of  what  was  foxuxd  John  Ordway,  chief  of  the 
personnel  operations  division,  accused 
Otepka  of  conduct  iwbecoming  an  officer 
of  the  State  Department. 

Last  June  18.  the  charges  stated  a  con- 
fidential report  to  Bundy  at  the  White  House 
written  by  WUliam  H.  Brubeck.  Special  As- 
sistant to  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, was  found  in  Otepka's  bum  bag.  It 
was  not  the  original  but  a  duplicator  copy 
and  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  pages  of  the 
aforementioned  docvunent  had  been  cut  off, 
removing  the  confidential  notation. 

OTHER    CHARGES    LODGED 

This  declassification  and  mutilation  of  a 
classified  document  was  in  violation  of  law. 
Otepka  was  informed.  There  was  no  dis- 
closure of  the  contents  of  the  report  to 
Bundy  but  it  presumably  referred  to  se- 
ciuity  conditions  in  the  State  Department, 
the  subject  of  the  Senate  inquiry. 

Otepka  was  also  charged: 

1.  With  furnishing  a  copy  of  a  clasflfled 
memorandum  concerning  eight  State  Depart- 
ment employes  to  J.  G.  Sourwlne.  chief 
counsel  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee.  The 
memorandum  dealt  with  the  loyalty  of  the 
employees  and  its  disclosure  was  a  breach  of 
the  standard  of  conduct  expected  of  a  State 
Department  officer. 

2.  With  furnishing  a  copy  of  a  classified 
memorandum  concerning  the  processing  of 
the  appointments  of  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  International  Organizations 
to  a  person  outside  the  Department.  This 
was  stated  to  be  a  violation  of  former  Presi- 
dent Truman's  1948  directive  holding  all  rec- 
ords relative  to  the  loyalty  of  Government 
employees  to  be  confidential. 

3.  Declassification  of  a  confidential  docu- 
ment addressed  to  the  Security  Department 
from  John  Noonan.  supervisory  security 
specialist  on  the  subject  of  a  security  meet- 
ing in  the  Department. 

FIND     QUESTIONS    HE    WROTE 

4.  Declassification  of  a  confidential  memo- 
randum addressed  to  Otepka  from  Frederick 
W.  Traband.  supervisor  of  personnel  security, 
on  the  subject:  "Seciirlty  evaluative  serv- 
ices" of  two  department  branches. 

5.  Declassification  of  a  memorandum  to 
J.  M.  Barta.  International  relations  officer, 
concerning  procedures  for  reviewing  and  dis- 
posing of  adverse  information  on  employees 
of  International  organizations  dealing  with 
Inter-American  affairs. 

A  carbon  found  In  the  burn  bag,  the  letter 
of  charges  stated,  revealed  questions  pre- 
pared by  Otepka  to  be  used  by  Sourwlne. 
the  subcommittee  counsel,  in  the  interroga- 
tion of  Reilly,  the  deputy  assistant  secretary 
for  security,  when  he  appeared  before  the 
subcommittee.  Sourwlne  asked  these  ques- 
tions of  Reilly.  it  was  stated. 

On  June  10,  a  typewriter  ribbon  In  the  bag 
disclosed  a  set  of  24  questions  phrased  by 
Otepka  to  be  used  In  quesUonlng  another 
State  Department  official.  Sourwlne  asked 
15  of  these  questions. 

EVIDENCE    CALLED    DTNAMTn 

The  Otepka  case  has  been  a  subject  of 
whispered  comment  in  Washington  for 
months.  Otepka  is  regarded  as  a  highly  re- 
sj>ected  veteran  of  the  Security  Department, 
responsible  for  exposing  a  nimiber  of  disloy- 
alty cases  in  his  10  years  in  the  State 
Department. 

The  Senate  Inquiry  on  conditions  In  the 
Department's  secxulty  office  was  instigated 
months  ago.  Otepka  testified  for  6  days  In 
secret  hearings  and  one  listening  Senator 
deoerlbed  his  evidence  as  "political  dyna- 
mite." 
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Secretary  of  State  Rusk  was  sumtnoned 
to  testify  but  put  off  an  appearance  by  plead- 
ing tbe  pressure  of  other  affairs.  He  Anally 
agreed  to  appear  Aug\ist  30  but,  for  reasons 
not  made  public,  was  given  an  Indefinite  stay 
shortly  before  he  was  to  have  testified, 

Otepka  meanwhile  had  been  put  under 
close  surveUlance.  He  retained  his  title  as 
Chief  of  the  Security  Bvaluatlons  Otlce,  a 
•16.000  post,  but  was  transferred  frotn  his 
oflBce  to  a  cubbyhole.  This  offlcei  was 
"bugged"  and  his  phone  was  tapped,,  The 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  was  called 
in  to  Interrogate  him. 

A  nxunber  of  State  Department  o<Bclal8 
were  questioned  by  the  subcommittee.  But 
others  wefe  forbidden  by  the  State  Dtpart- 
ment  to  testify. 

The  State  £>epartment  was  reportedly 
alarmed  lest  the  Senate  8Ubcommlttee>  dis- 
closures should  be  made  public  before  or 
during  Senate  debate  on  the  treaty  of  Mos- 
cow, banning  nuclear  weapons  tests  lii  the 
atmosphere  and  underwater.  T 

The  letter  of  charges  against  Otepka  was 
given  to  him  on  the  day  before  the  Senate 
ratified  the  treaty.  He  engaged  Rol>b.  a 
Washington  attorney,  and  asserted  hl»  de- 
termination to  fight  what  he  regarded  as 
harassment  for  performance  of  his  du^y. 

A  congressional  statute  declares  th4t  all 
dvtl  service  employees  have  the  right  td  give 
Information  to  Congress  and  may  not  be 
restrained  In  that  right.  The  Trxmiaa  di- 
rective. Issued  In  the  year  that  the  Alger 
Hiss  perjury -espionage  case  was  exposed,  ap- 
pears to  conflict  with  that  statute. 

The  claim  of  "executive  privilege."'  the 
right  of  the  President  to  withhold  anf  In- 
formation about  Government  employees  in 
the  public  Interest,  has  been  Invoked  bt  the 
Tt\mian,  Elsenhower,  and  Kennedy  adtnin 
Istratlons. 


October  7 


[From  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  Oit  2 

1963] 

Stat*  Dipastmott  Oiticial  Sats  His  Su- 
"twoBa  LiKD — Otxpka  Dknizs  Giving  S«- 
cart  Data  to  Sxnats — Poaicxa  C^ban 
PoucT  Adviskr's  Rxcoro  Involvid 

(By  Edward  W.  O'Brien) 
Washington.— Otto  F.  Otepka,  State! De- 
partment security  official  who  has  fceen 
threatened  with  dismissal,  charged  Tue«day 
that  "my  superiors"  in  the  Department  gave 
"untrue"  testimony  about  the  handling  of 
certain  personnel  cases  to  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Otepka,  who  for  10  years  held  a  key 
poslUon  In  granting  sec\irlty  clearance*  to 
State  Department  officers  and  employees,  #ald 
the  current  charges  against  him  stem  ttom 
the  fact  that  he  had  sought  to  refute  the 
allegedly  false  statements  he  felt  reflected  on 
his  performance. 

DKNIZS    CHABGES 

In  an  exclusive  Interview,  Mr.  OteLka 
denied  he  ever  had  furnished  classified  docu- 
ments or  other  restricted  Information  to  >ny 
luiauthorized  person. 

He  said  he  had  answered  certain  questions 
by  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee, but  only  after  the  subcommittee  tad 
Initiated  Its  own  Investigation  of  State  De- 
partment security  procedures. 

He  said  he  had  declined  to  "name  names" 
In  the  Individual  personnel  cases  under  study 
by  the  subcommittee,  but  since  he  was  un<ler 
oath,  "J  could  not  and  did  not  deny  I  l^ad 
official  knowledge  of  these  cases." 

The  State  Department  filed  13  charges 
against  Mr.  Otepka  on  September  23  a«  a 
preliminary  to  forcing  his  dismissal  from  the 
Government. 

Friends  of  Mr.  Otepka  have  said  tjhe 
charges  amount  to  an  allegaUon  that  he 
cooperated  with  the  Senate  subcommittee 
which  long  has  been  keeping  state  Depa|t- 


ment  personnel  seciu-lty  procedures  under 
review. 

In  the  interview.  Mr.  Otepka  said  he  In- 
tends to  fight  the  charges  through  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Commission  channels.  Several  Members 
of  Congress  have  come  to  his  support,  saying 
the  real  Issue  Is  whether  Congress  can  obtain 
Information  from  executive  departments 
without  InvlUng  reprisals  against  Govern- 
ment witnesses. 

A  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
report  on  October  16,  1962,  gave  high  praise 
to  Mr.  Otepka  as  a  personnel  security  officer. 
The  report  stated  that  his  unfavorable 
recommendations  against  WiUlam  Wleland. 
a  top-ranking  State  Department  official  In 
deciding  policy  toward  Pldel  Castro  during 
Castro's  rise  to  power  In  Cuba,  had  brought 
harm  to  Mr.  Otepka's  State  Department 
career. 

It  became  evident  Tuesday  that  Mr. 
Otepka's  new  troubles  arose  out  of  the  sub- 
committee's continued  Interest  In  the  Wle- 
land and  other  controversial  Stote  Depart- 
ment security  cases. 

Early  this  year,  the  subcommittee  began 
delving  into  additional  State  Department 
personnel  cases.  As  Deputy  Security  Director 
and  Chief  Security  Evaluator  for  the  De- 
partment, Mr.  Otepka  was  summoned  to  tes- 
tify in  executive  session. 

He  said  Tuesday  the  three  main  charges 
against  him  now  are  that  he  gave  classified 
InfcwTnatlon  to  Subcommittee  Counsel  J.  O. 
Sourwlne  In  violation  of  a  1948  Presidential 
order  restricting  the  flow  of  Information  to 
congressional  committees. 

Mr.  Otepka  told  this  newspaper  he  "did 
not  run  to  Mr.  Sourwlne."  Upon  being  asked 
to  testify,  he  said,  "I  did  so,  as  I  always  have, 
with  the  Department's  permission  and  guid- 
ance and  with  the  knowledge  of  my  su- 
periors." 

When  Mr.  Sourwlne's  questions  got  Into  an 
area  where  I  had  knowledge.  Mr.  Otepka  said, 
he  could  not  and  did  not  give  substantive 
Information  on  the  individual  cases. 

Later,  he  said,  his  superiors  In  the  Depart- 
ment, whom  he  did  not  name,  also  testified, 
telling  the  subcommittee  that  the  Individual 
cases  in  question  had  never  been  caUed  to 
their  attention  by  Mr.  Otepka. 

TBSTIMONT    OONnjCTS 

"This  put  their  testimony  In  conflict  with 
mine  and  with  my  official  knowledge.  Their 
testimony  was  untrue."  Mr.  Otepka  said. 

Since  hU  superiors  had  used  the  subcom- 
mittee forvmi  to  make  their  statements,  Mr 
Otepka  said,  he  felt  entitled  to  rebut  their 
statements  and  present  the   true  facts. 

He  said  the  best  evidence  he  could  present 
was  documentation  which  I  myself  had 
classified  In  the  first  place.  He  said  these 
documents  proved  that  he  brought  the  dis- 
puted cases  to  his  superiors'  notice  and  that 
they  had  acknowledged  the  notices  In  their 
own  handwrtlng. 

"I  have  a  right  to  defend  myself,"  he  said. 
"I'm  not  going  to  run  to  my  superiors  and 
seek  permission  to  rebut  their  testimony. 
That  would  be  a  lot  of  nonsense. 

"I'm  charged  with  violating  an  order  when 
all  I  did  was  to  defend  myself." 

For  his  second  subcommittee  appearance 
Mr.  Otepka  said,  he  had  dictated  to  his  sec- 
retary a  rough  draft  of  the  points  he  wished 
to  cover.  To  this,  he  attached  the  docu- 
ments "which  I  myself  had  classified  and 
which  I  wished  to  place  In  the  subcommittee 
record." 

He  said  he  gave  one  copy  to  Mr.  Sourwlne 
and  put  the  other  copy  in  his  office  safe. 

The  State  Department's  charges  relate  he 
said,  that  the  typewrltter  ribbon  which  was 
TJsed  by  his  secretary,  was  picked  out  of  his 
"bum  bag"  for  office  debris  and  reconstructed 
by  hl«  superiors.  This  led  to  several  of  the 
specific  counts  against  him  in  the  charges,  he 

Sttlu. 


[From  the  Washington  Star,   Oct.  4,   1963] 

Otepka  Row  Wmzirs  as  Senate  Caixs  Rusk 

(By  Earl  H.  Voes) 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  sent 
Secretary  of  State   Rusk  a  stxongly  worded 
demand  to  produce  witnesses.  Including  Mr 
Rusk  himself,  to  discuss  security  procedures 
In  the  State  Department. 

Senator  Dodd,  Democrat,  of  Connecticut 
vice  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security,  made  a 
special  trip  to  New  York  Wednesday  to  deliver 
personally  a  10-page  memorandimi  to  Mr 
Rusk. 

The  memorandum  and  covering  letter 
signed  by  Judiciary  Committee  Chairman 
Eastland,  Democrat,  of  Mississippi,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  conunlttee's  members. 

Senator  Edwabd  M.  Kennedy.  Democrat  of 
Massachusetts,  and  brother  of  the  President 
did  not  dissent  from  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee's decision  to  send  the  memorandum  to 
Mr.  Rusk,  according  to  congressional  sources 


major  flap  brewing 
The  personal  approach  by  Senator  Dodd  to 
Mr.  Rusk  foUowed  the  State  Department's  an- 
nouncement last  Friday  of  charges  filed 
against  lu  chief  security  evaluator.  Otto  P 
Otepka,  which  could  result  in  his  discharge 
Mr.  Otepka  is  accused  of  passing  classified 
information  on  loyalty  and  security  cases  in 
the  State  Department  to  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  In  violation  of  a  1948 
Executive  order. 

The  subcommittee  believed  it  had  obtained 
a  commitment  from  the  State  Department 
that  there  would  be  no  reprisals  against  em- 
ployees testifying  before  the  committee. 

The  Department,  according  to  the  under- 
standing of  congressional  sources,  claims  Its 
action  against  Mr.  Otepka  is  not  in  reprisal 
for  his  testimony  but  a  consequence  of  im- 
proper  actions,  among  them  mutUatlng  and 
improperly  declassifying  Information  on 
State  Department  employees  loyalty. 

Mr.  Otepka  Intends  to  fight  the  charges 
through  civil  service  channels  and  Into  the 
courts.  If  necessary. 

The  Judiciary  Conunlttee  has  asked  Mr 
Rusk  for  a  full  report  on  the  Otepka  case 
from  qualified  State  Department  officials  as 
well  as  other  Information  on  security  proce- 
dures In  the  Department. 

The  Senate  subcommittee  has  heard  testi- 
mony leading  It  to  beUeve  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  been  lax  in  protecting  the  national 
security. 

A  recent  subcommittee  report  indicates, 
for  Instance,  that  Mr.  Rusk  approved  more 
than  150  waivers  of  security  clearances  of 
new  employees  by  mld-1962.  One-fourth  of 
these  waivers  were  backdated,  the  subcom- 
mittee was  told. 

Senators  on  the  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee are  also  said  to  be  concerned 
about  cases  of  possible  perjury  by  State  De- 
partment witnesses  who  have  come  before 
them. 

RUSK    breaks    dates 

Secretary  Rusk  decided  several  weeks  ago 
that  only  he  himself  should  testify  for  the 
State  Department  before  the  committee. 

On  August  15  members  of  the  State  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular 
Affairs  and  the  Office  of  Security,  where  Mr. 
Otepka  has  been  working,  were  forbidden  to 
contact  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee without  permission. 

Mr.  Rusk  has  broken  several  dates  to  ap- 
pear before  the  subcommittee  because  of  the 
press  of  other  business.  One  Intervening 
event  was  his  trip  to  Moscow  In  August  to 
sign  the  partial  nuclear  test-ban  treaty. 

Since  he  received  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee's memorandum,  however,  Mr.  Rusk  now  Is 
reported  by  Department  officials  to  have  de- 
cided other  State  Department  employees  may 
testify  before  the  subcommittee.  He  still 
Intends  to  appear  himself  later,  It  Is  reported. 
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(From  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier,  Oct. 
4,  1963) 
The  Otepka  Case 
The  persecution  of  Otto  Otepka,  Chief  of 
the  Evaluation  Division  of  the  Office  of  Se- 
curity  in   the  U.S.  State  Department,   cries 
out  for  public  attention. 

Determined  efforts  are  being  made  to  drive 
Mr.  Otepka  from  Government  service,  ap- 
parently because  he  discussed  State  Depart- 
ment secvu-lty  risks  with  the  Internal  Securi- 
ty Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  The  subcommittee  is  reported  to 
have  heard  testimony  that  Harlan  Cleveland, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  International 
Affairs,  Is  appointing  persons  with  question- 
able security  backgrounds.  The  grave  alle- 
gation was  made  that  Mr.  Cleveland  Inquired 
as  to  whether  Alger  Hiss,  convicted  perjurer 
and  symbol  of  dUloyalty  to  the  United  States, 
could  be  brought  back  into  the  State  De- 
partment. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  persons  of  proven 
disloyalty  have  held  high  posts  In  the  State 
Dei>artment  In  years  past,  the  subcommittee 
has  a  duty  to  dig  deeply  Into  the  new 
charges. 

The  Immediate  task  is  for  Mr.  Otepka  to 
be  protected  against  vindictive  persons  in 
the  State  Department.  We  understand  there 
are  portions  of  the  United  States  Code  which 
clearly  assert  the  right  and  duty  of  executive 
branch  officials  to  confer  and  exchange  In- 
formation with  officials  of  the  legislative 
branch.  A  precedent  must  not  be  estab- 
lished whereby  leftwlngers  In  the  State  De- 
partment can  silence  or  punish  loyal  Ameri- 
cans who  have  Information  of  disloyal 
activities. 

Senator  Oun  D.  Johnston,  of  South 
Carolina,  is  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Conunlttee.  He  has  par- 
ticipated In  many  Investigations  of  security 
problems.  We  hope  that  Senator  Johnston 
will  devote  his  attention  to  the  case  of  Otto 
Otepka,  and  will  investigate  the  grave  charge 
that  secvu-lty  risks  are  being  eased  back  Into 
the   State   Department. 
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In  its  letter  to  the  Secretary,  the  conunlt- 
tee has  charged  that  a  high  official  of  the 
Department  gave  false  testimony  to  the  sub- 
committee under  oath.  The  whole  pattern 
of  interference  with  the  subconunlttee's  In- 
quiry suggests  that  the  State  E>epartment 
knows  that  It  Is  culpable  and  is  trying  to 
suppress  a  scandal  which  could  rock  the 
administration. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  that  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  push  Otepka  out  of  the 
Department.  Two  years  ago  the  administra- 
tion announced  that  25  trained  security 
agente  were  to  be  hacked  out  of  the  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Af- 
fairs for  reasons  of  "economy."  Their  two 
chiefs,  Otepka  and  Elmer  Hlpsley,  were  to  be 
ditched  with  them.  Because  of  an  uproar  In 
Congress,  Otepka  was  permitted  to  keep  his 
title,  but  his  duties  were  limited. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  administra- 
tion would  be  eager  to  expose  security  risks, 
to  get  rid  of  them,  and  perhaps  to  prosecute 
them.  But  it  is  not.  The  reason  for  this 
strange  attitude  is  that  President  Kennedy, 
Attorney  General  Kennedy,  and  other  leaders 
of  the  New  Frontier  are  on  record  as  having 
said  that  there  was  little  or  no  danger  of 
Internal  subversion.  In  their  view,  commu- 
nism was  strictly  a  menace  from  outside, 
although  these  days  they  are  not  even  acting 
as  If  they  believed  that. 

So  It  Is  embarrassing  to  have  public  serv- 
ants challenging  the  official  thesis  by  turning 
up  Instances  of  disloyalty  within  the  admin- 
istration and  Imparting  the  information  to  a 
Senate  body  which  has  been  zealous  in  ex- 
posing subversive  Infiltration  of  the  Govern- 
ment. What  would  become  of  the  argument 
that  there  Is  nothing  to  Investigate  If  an- 
other Alger  Hiss  scandal  were  brought  to 
light? 


[From  the  Chicago  Trlbime] 
The  State  Department  Coverup 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  taken 
the  unprecedented  action  of  dispatching  a 
U.S.  Senator  to  deliver  by  hand  to  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk  a  letter  from  the  full  com- 
mittee. The  letter  Is  described  as  command- 
ing the  Secretary  to  cease  obstructing  an 
investigation  of  frightening  breaches  of 
security  within  the  Department  or  accept 
the  consequences  of  public  exfKieure. 

The  letter  was  carried  to  New  York  City, 
where  Rusk  is  conferring  with  the  Soviet 
and  British  Foreign  Ministers,  by  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd,  vice  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Internal  Sec\irlty  Subcommittee.  Mr. 
Dodd  was  accompanied  by  the  subcommittee 
counsel.  The  Senator  also  delivered  a  cov- 
ering letter  from  Senatw  James  O.  Eastland, 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  In- 
forming Secretary  Rusk  that  the  committee 
Intended  to  meet  the  challenge  posed  by  a 
State  Department  order  forbidding  em- 
ployees to  testify. 

The  Department  has  brought  charges 
against  one  officer  who  did  testify  befcwe  the 
subcommittee.  The  witness.  Otto  F.  Otepka, 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Evaluations  In  the 
Department's  Office  of  Security,  Is  accused  of 
disclosing  to  the  subcommittee  Department 
reports  which  were  classified  as  confidential. 
It  Is  understood  that  he  detailed  evidence 
of  suspected  disloyalty  which  appaUed 
Senators. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  notified  Sec- 
retary Rusk  that  It  will  defend  Otepka's 
right  to  testify  under  provisions  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  and  In  conformity  with 
concm-rent  resoluUons  of  the  House  and 
Senate  adopted  in  1968.  Mr.  Rusk  has  re- 
sponded that  he  will  appear  before  the  com- 
nilttee  and  present  his  Department's  view. 


[From  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
Oct.  3,  1963] 
Plot  To  Get  Otepka? 
Now  It  begins  to  appear  there  is  more  be- 
hind the  effort  to  oust  Otto  F,  Otepka,  State 
Department  security  official,   than  was  first 
susi>ected   when   he   was  accused  of  giving 
Department  secrets  to  Congress — as  though 
that   could   Jeopardize   the   secixrlty  of   the 
Nation. 

Suspicion  is  strong  in  Washington  that 
the  plot  against  him  goes  even  beyond  the 
State  Department — that  the  character  mov- 
ing in  on  Otepka  is  a  more  powerful  figure 
In  our  Government  than  the  Secretary  of 
State — none  other  than  the  President's 
brother.  Attorney  General    Bobby  Kennedy. 

What's  it  all  about? 

It's  not  so  much  that  Mr.  Otepka  told  a 
Senate  subcommittee  some  things  the  State 
Department  didn't  want  Congress  to  know — 
especially  about  William  Wleland,  a  top- 
ranking  State  official  who  did  nothing  to 
stop  Castro's  rise  to  power  In  Cuba. 

It's  more  because  Mr.  Otepka  Is  a  career 
man  In  Goverrunent  service  of  unquestioned 
loyalty  who  thinks  Congress  is  entitled  to 
know  what's  going  on,  who  wants  real  secu- 
rity methods  carried  out  In  every  Federal 
agency. 

In  his  security  post,  his  signature  was  re- 
quired on  all  appointments  to  the  State 
Department,  except  for  the  very  top  posts 
filled  by  the  White  Hovise. 

And  Mr.  Otepka  had  been  exercising  this 
authority  to  maintain  the  security  reforms 
Instituted  under  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Otepka  has  been  a 
hard-line,  anti-Communist  State  Department 
official — Just  like  Miss  Frances  Knight,  Di- 
rector of  the  Passport  Office,  who  has  been 
In  constant  hot  water  with  her  superiors 
for  the  same  reason. 

He  has  tried  to  keep  strange  and  curious 
people  out  of  Jobs  in  the  Department  for 
whose  security  he  was  resix>n8ible. 


That  Is  how  he  has  run  afoul  not  only  of 
his  own  superiors  but  also  of  that  even  higher 
gower  who  operates  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. It's  not  national  secrets  apparently 
but  personnel  matters  that  have  got  him  Into 
trouble. 

With  Bobby  Kennedy  trying  to  move  Ken- 
nedy j>eople  to  run  things  the  adminls- 
traUon  way,  Mr.  Otepka  drew  the  line  at 
some  characters  he  considered  dubious. 

The  filmsy  charges  about  what  he  told 
the  Senate  subcommittee  are  reported  In- 
cidental to  getting  rid  of  the  State  De- 
partment security  official  who  guarded  the 
door. 

It  Is  not  Mr.  Otepka  and  his  activities 
which  need  investigation.  It  is  the  plot  of 
those  who  have  been  spying  on  him  and 
snooping  around  his  "burn  bag"  and  doing 
other  petty  things  in  their  efforts  to  oust 
him. 

The  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee, which  gave  him  high  praise  af  a  per- 
sonnel security  officer  only  a  year^aggr,  should 
launch  such  a  probe.  •    / 

/ 

PORK  BARREL  OR  ECONOMIC 
FOUNDATIONS? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  pe- 
riodically throughout  the  history  of  our 
country,  the  charge  has  been  made  that 
the  Federal  Government  runs  a  public 
works  pork  barrel,  squandering  millions 
of  dollars  on  foolish  projects. 

Most  recently  Life  magazine  has  done 
a  major,  widely  circulated  "expose"  of 
the  Federal  public  works  "pork  barrel." 

Generally  these  attacks  are  pursued 
with  more  zeal  than  knowledge,  with 
more  innuendo  than  facts,  and  some- 
times with  more  political  motivation 
than  concern. 

Life  magazine  punctured  its  recent 
pork  barrel  argument  when  it  attempted 
to  contrast  good  and  bad  public  works. 
The  article  closed  with  a  description  of 
the  $60  million  Toledo  Bend  Dam  built 
by  the  States  of  Texas  and  Louisiana 
as  a  huge  and  economically  viable  addi- 
tion to  the  productive  facilities  of  their 
States. 

The  article  continued  that  by  building 
this  fine  dam  themselves,  the  States 
saved  the  people  of  the  United  States 
from  another  costly  raid  on  their  Treas- 
ury. 

It  Is,  of  course,  unreasonable  to  con- 
tend that  a  project  financed  by  the  First 
State  Bank  is  an  economically  viable 
addition  to  the  productive  facilities  of 
a  community  but  that  the  same  project, 
financed  by  the  First  NaUonal  Bank,  is 
a  raid  on  the  Treasury. 

Yet  this  strange  thesis  was  the  basis  of 
the  article. 

Texas  and  Louisiana  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  moving  ahead  with  the 
Toledo  Bend  Dam.  Progressive  State 
administrations  are  increasingly  coming 
to  understand  that  public  works  projects 
trigger  economic  development  and  that 
they  can  return  many  times  their  cost 
in  primary  and  secondary  benefits. 

We  need  more  State  projects — ^more 
State  participation  in  development 
efforts — to  speed  our  economic  growth 
rate  and  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing 
population,  including  more  business  op- 
portunities and  employment. 

We  are  moving  to  make  State  partici- 
pation possible  in  the  water  and  related 
resources  field.   The  Interior  and  Insular 
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Affairs  Oommittee  has  just  held  Iiear- 
Ings  on  a  bffl.  8.  1111  by  Senator  <^ni- 
TOM  AxsnsoH,  to  provide  aid  to  the 
8tatee  for  water  reaouroes  planning  and 
to  speed  cooperative  Federal-State  plan- 
nine  of  major  river  basinB.  Aa  the  plan- 
ning job  is  completed,  units  of  coordi- 
nated river  basin  plans  can  be  under- 
taken by  either  or  both  partners  U>  the 
planning,  without  interfering  with  the 
final  optimum  development  of  the  ^^ater 
resource. 

But  Federal  public  works  projects  jcan- 
not  be  halted  because  someone  argues — 
as  Life  magazine  did — that  what  is  non- 
Federal  is  wonderful  but  if  It  is  Federal  it 
is  a  wasteful  pork  bstrrel  raid. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcoro  a  brief 
extract  from  the  Life  article,  which  is  the 
basis  of  my  comment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  JIec- 
OBD,  as  follows: 

ZxczKFT  Tiou.  Lzrx  Macazinx 

WtiUe  the  pork  barrel  rolls  along  di^trlb- 
tmng  BKMMy  by  the  bUUon,  tbe  SUtM  of 
Ttaas  and  LoiiliOana  are  trying  out  a  unique 
experiment  In  bomegrown  economy.  Soth 
State*  have  taken  their  shares  of  Federal 
pork  In  the  past  and  may  well  do  so  la  the 
future.  But  at  Toledo  Bend  on  tbe  Siblne 
River  that  septuvtee  the  States  they  are 
boUdlng  a  $ao  million  dam  with  their'  own 
money. 

An  aura  of  healthy  self-interest  and  antl- 
blg-Oovemment  sentiment  surrounds  the 
project.  "We  retain  local  control  and  wb  are 
not  contributing  to  larger  and  larger  gov- 
ernment." Simmons  said  recently.  "I  flont 
brieve  In  this  sitting  back  and  waiting.  Too 
often  we  have  waited  so  long  the  Federal 
Oovemment  came  in  and  filled  a  void  that 
should  have  been  handled  by  the  Statef.  It 
was  our  own  fault." 

In  the  end,  creating  a  huge  and  ecoi^om- 
Ically  viable  addition  to  the  productive  fa- 
cUltleB  of  their  States,  the  people  of  Louisi- 
ana and  Teras  felt  their  breasts  sweOllng 
with  tbe  piide  of  Independence. 

'n'oledo  Bend.**  said  Louisiana  Qov.  Jlitmile 
Davis  at  the  ground  breaking  ceremonj,  "Is 
a  testimonial  to  the  efficiency  and  work- 
ability of  the  principle  of  States'  rights."^ 

It  also  saved  the  people  of  the  uAlted 
States  from  another  coetly  raid  on  ihelr 
Treasury.  | 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Presi<|ent, 
sometimes  I  believe  that  these  periodic 
attacks  on  Federal  public  works  are 
beneficial.  They  remind  those  of  us  who 
realize  the  positive  values  of  Federal 
public  works  investments  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  understand  their  worth,  land 
their  key  role  in  economic  growth,  pur- 
selves.  They  remind  us  that  the  ^ood 
these  great  programs  do  must  be  told  to 
the  public,  and  told  repeatedly,  if  the 
truth  is  to  prevail  over  the  sensatiohal- 
ism  of  detractors. 

■niis  has  a  special  urgency  for  tliose 
of  us  from  the  Upper  Missouri  River 
basin,  and  indeed  for  all  the  Western 
States.  Our  economic  future  is  tiei  to 
proposed  large  scale  water,  timber,  recre- 
ation, and  highway  programs,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  completion  of  water  pro- 
grams which  are  essential  to  agricultitral, 
municipal,  and  industrial  growth. 

In  my  own  State,  at  the  present  stage 
of  water  resource  development,  tens  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  our  best  agricul- 
tural lands  have  been  inundated  or  com- 
mitted to  reservoirs  without  compen- 


sating reclamation  of  other  lands.  Un- 
informed attacks  on  the  Federal  public 
works  programs,  can  defeat  or  delay  con- 
struction at  a  critical  midpoint  for  the 
whole  upper  Missouri  Basin,  leaving  us 
with  reduced  rather  than  expanded  eco- 
nomic opportunities  and  with  a  static 
economy,  rather  than  the  expansion 
which  the  next  stages  of  development 
would  bring. 

Great  dams  to  Impound  water  have 
been  constructed  or  are  nearing  com- 
pletion. The  next  step  is  to  make  the 
water  available  for  beneficial  uses.  The 
word  "beneficial"  is  used  thoughtfully 
for,  as  I  shall  show  out  of  our  past  ex- 
perience, water  provided  to  agriculture  in 
South  Dakota  expands  crops  now  in 
short  supply  and  livestock  production, 
where  Incresises  in  production  are 
needed,  and  not  the  production  of  crops 
already  in  sunplus. 

First,  however.  I  think  we  should  re- 
examine American  policy  and  experience 
in  relation  to  Federal  public  works,  and 
see  if  they  have  not  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  spectacular  rise  of  our  coun- 
try from  a  primitive  wilderness  to  the 
world's  most  productive  nation  in  less 
than  two  centuries. 

WASHINGTON  SIGNED  FIXST  PUBLIC  WORKS  BILL; 
SUaVKTED    BOXTTK    TO    THS    WEST 

If  George  Washington  were  alive  today 
and  active  in  public  life.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  some  American  journals  would  refer 
to  him  as  the  "father  of  the  pork  barrel" 
rather  than  the  "Father  of  his  Country." 

The  first  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  August  1789  passed  a  law  which  made 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
lighthouses,  buoys,  beacons,  and  public 
piers  to  assist  navigation  a  Federal  re- 
sponsibility. President  George  Wash- 
ington signed  it  on  August  27,  1789.  It 
became  1  Stat.  53 — the  53d  law  of  the 
new  United  States  of  America. 

Discussion  started  at  about  the  same 
time  of  a  canal  linking  the  Potomac 
River  with  the  Ohio,  to  open  up  the  new 
western  territory  for  development. 
Shortly  after  he  left  the  Presidency.  Mr. 
Washington  identified  himself  profes- 
sionally with  those  who  believed  in  Fed- 
eral projects  to  speed  the  development 
of  the  Nation  by  surveying  the  route  for 
a  canal  from  Cumberland,  Md..  to  the 
Ohio  River  near  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  A 
road  instead  of  a  canal  was  authorized 
on  this  route  in  1806.  It  was  constructed 
during  one  of  the  earliest  congressional 
debates  over  Federal  responsibility  for 
internal  improvements. 

If  Life  magazine  had  been  around  at 
that  time,  it  undoubtedly  would  have 
opposed  these  "pork  barrel"  projects — 
the  road  to  the  western  territory  as  well 
as  Federal  assumption  of  responsibility 
for  aids  to  navigation.  There  was  op- 
position, but  the  road  was  completed  in 
the  1830's  to  Vandalia,  111.,  at  a  final 
total  cost  of  $7  million. 

In  this  early  19th  century  period.  Con- 
gress passed  and  President  John  Quincy 
Adams  approved  the  first  "omnibus" 
rivers  and  harbors  bill  and  appropriated 
nearly  $2  million  for  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio,  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware,  the 
Louisville  and  Portland,  and  the  Dismal 
Swamp  Canals. 

In  1826  and  1827  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers were  allowed  to  make  surveys  for 


raflroads  xmder  the  General  Surveys  Act 
of  1824,  although  the  act  mentioned  only 
roads  and  canals.  Ttie  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  got  such  assistance  from 
1827  to  1830.  Other  roads  continued 
to  receive  such  assistance  until  1838, 
when  it  was  discontinued  for  a  decade. 
In  the  10  years  preceding  the  Civil  War, 
the  survey  work  was  renewed  and  the 
Army  Engineers  were  called  upon  for 
surveys  of  rail  routes  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  which  ultimately  became  the  basis 
for  the  construction  of  four  transconti- 
nental railroad  lines. 

Construction  of  the  railroads  was  not 
direct  Federal  public  works,  with  con- 
struction by  Federal  agencies.  But  so 
much  of  the  original  survey  work  and 
financing  of  the  construction  was  Fed- 
eral that  they  clearly  have  to  be  con- 
sidered products  of  the  Federal  "pork 
barrel,"  if  that  term  Is  to  be  attached 
to  works  projects  supported  by  the 
U.S.  Government. 

A  study  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
shows  that  130,401,606  acres  of  Federal 
public  lands  were  granted  to  the  rail- 
roads to  help  them  finance  construction. 
In  addition,  under  the  Pacific  Railway 
Act  of  1862,  the  Federal  Government  is- 
sued bonds  to  provide  cash  loans  for 
railroad  construction  at  the  rate  of 
$16,000  per  mile  for  level  track,  $32,000 
per  mile  for  track  in  hilly  areas,  and 
$48,000  per  mile  for  track  in  mountain- 
ous terrain.  The  railroads  repaid  the 
principal  and  a  part  of  the  Interest  on 
these  loans.  A  Board  of  Investigation 
and  Research  in  1945  fixed  the  Govern- 
ment's final  cost  of  this  financial  aid 
to  the  railroads  at  $74  million. 

There  was  opposition,  of  course,  at 
the  time  these  aids  to  the  railroads  were 
being  voted,  but  no  one  can  today  deny 
that  the  speedy  development  of  trans- 
continental railroad  transportation  ex- 
pedited development  of  the  Nation  and 
that  the  areas  opened  by  the  railroads 
have  repaid  the  Federal  Investment  a 
thousand  times  over. 

The  Federal  Government  has  In- 
vested more  than  $2.6  billion  in  the  de- 
velopment of  water  transportation  in  the 
Nation  dating  back  to  the  Act  of  1789. 

Since  there  Is  always  the  Implied  or 
direct  charge  made  In  connection  with 
attacks  on  pubhc  works  that  such 
projects  are  ladled  out  on  a  basis  of 
political  favoritism,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
table,  prepared  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, showing  expenditures  for  naviga- 
tion facilities  by  States  since  the  incep- 
tion of  the  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Table  III. — Ranking  by  States  of  construc- 
tion appropriations  through  fiscal  year 
1960  for  new  work  on  existing  navigation 
projects  under  civil  works  program  of 
Corps  of  Engineers 

( Millions  1 

1.  Illinois ._  $214.1 

2.  Missouri 202.  a 

3.  Michigan 193.2 

4.  New  York 181.8 

5.  Ohio 141.6 

6.  Texas 120.7 

7.  California 120.6 

8.  KLentucky 115.9 

9.  Louisiana 116.6 
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Table  HI. — Ranking  by  States  of  construe' 
tion  appropriations  through  fiscal  year 
I960  jor  new  work  on  existing  navigation 
projects  under  dvU  works  program  of 
Corps  of  Engineers — Continued 
[Millions] 

10.  Pennsylvania $104.5 

11.  West  Virginia 99.6 

12.  Iowa 92.8 

13.  New  Jersey 91.9 

14.  Florida 87.  2 

16.  Alabama 83.4 

16.  Massachusetts 79.6 

17.  Minnesota 55.6 

18.  Nebraska 52.9 

19.  Virginia-. _  49.8 

20.  Indiana 48.2 

21.  Washington 41. 1 

22.  Arkansas 35.3 

23.  Oregon 34.9 

24.  Delaware 30.  0 

25.  Kansas 29.5 

26.  North  Carolina 24.  4 

27.  Hawaii 24.  1 

28.  Maryland 20.5 

29.  South  CaroUna 19.7 

30.  Alaska 14.6 

31.  Wisconsin 14.  1 

32.  Connecticut 13.8 

33.  Maine 12.2 

34.  Georgia 12.  0 

35.  Mississippi 8.9 

36.  Rhode  Island 7.7 

37.  Tennessee 6.8 

38.  Oklahoma 6.8 

39.  DUtrict  of  Colvunbla 2.  4 

40.  New  Hampshire I.3 

41.  Vermont 0.9 

42.  Idaho 0.2 

43.  Arizona 0.01 


Total 2,611.8 

No  appropriations  have  been  made  for 
navigation  projects  In  the  States  of  Colorado, 
Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota.  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

Non  1. — This  tabulation  Is  limited  to  ap- 
propriations for  new  work  under  existing 
projects  specifically  authorized  by  Congress. 
It  excludes  appropriations  for  superseded 
and  abandoned  projects. 

Note  2. — In  the  table  on  "Multiple-purpose 
projects  Including  power,"  total  appropria- 
tions Include  about  $343  million  allocable  to 
the  navigation  function.  Thus,  of  total  ap- 
propriations of  $9,337.2  mUUon  for  new  work 
on  existing  projects  under  the  authorized 
civil  works  program,  about  $3,220  million  Is 
allocable  to  navigation. 

Source:  U-8.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  offer  one  or  two  more  tables  and 
I  invite  attention  to  the  proof  they  offer 
that,  over  the  years,  expenditures  have 
been  related  to  need.  Charges  of  favor- 
itism in  public  works  program  obviously 
arise  because,  in  a  single  Congress,  or 
In  the  decade  when  a  major  project  is 
in  progress,  some  one  State  or  some  one 
area  appears  to  receive  a  disproportion- 
ate share  of  funds.  Over  a  longer  span 
of  years,  however,  the  needs  which  have 
been  built  into  each  area  by  nature  have 
largely  determined  Federal  expenditures 
and  will  necessarily  continue  to  do  so. 
A  gifted  or  especially  infiuentlal  Member 
of  Congress  may  speed  works  meeting 
the  needs  of  his  State  or  area  by  a  few 
years,  but  for  the  most  part  nature  dic- 
tates the  areas  of  expenditure. 

A  table  of  expenditures  for  flood  con- 
trol compiled  by  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  underlines  this  point.  It 
reflects  heaviest  expenditures  in  the 
States  where  flood  damage  is  heaviest 
and  need  is  greatest. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent,  to  place  the 
table  of  flood  control  expenditures 
through  1960  by  States  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Table.  IV. — Ranking  by  States  of  construc- 
tion appropriations  through  fiscal  year 
1960  for  new  work  on  existing  flood  con- 
trol projects  under  civil  works  program  of 
Corps  of  Engineers 

[Millions] 

1.  California $501.2 

2.  Louisiana 451.8 

3.  Mississippi 280.  6 

4.  Arlcansas . 277.2 

6.  Pennsylvania 184. 1 

6.  Texas 178.1 

7.  Kansas 174.0 

8.  Kentucky 143.6 

9.  Missouri 123.4 

10.  Oklahoma. 123.3 

11.  Illinois 120.8 

12.  Ohio-- 103.0 

13.  New    York 92.7 

14.  West  Virginia 84.  9 

15.  Tennessee 75.  8 

16.  Massachusetts 64.8 

17.  Florida 58.9 

18.  Washington--. 51.8 

19.  Iowa -  51.1 

20.  Indiana 43.8 

21.  Oregon 41.2 

22.  Nebraska 89.8 

23.  Vermont 35.5 

24.  Colorado 81.8 

25.  Connecticut 31.6 

26.  New  Mexico 30.  2 

27.  New  Hampehlre 25.7 

28.  Arizona 21.  3 

29.  Idaho 20.8 

30.  South  Dakota 18.  0 

31.  North    Dakota... 17.4 

32.  Maryland 12.3 

33.  Minnesota 9.6 

34.  Virginia— 8.7 

35.  Michigan 7.3 

36.  Oeorgla 4.8 

37.  Rhode  Island 4.8 

38.  District   of   Coltunbla 8.0 

39.  Wyoming 2.7 

40.  Utah. .-.  2.5 

41.  Montana 2.0 

42.  Nevada 2.0 

43.  Alaska 1.3 

44.  North  Carolina 1.3 

45.  Alabama .8 

46.  Hawaii ^ .4 

47.  New   Jersey .8 

48.  Wisconsin .7 


Totel— _ 3.  561. 9 

No  appropriations  have  been  made  for 
flood  control  projects  In  the  States  of  Dela- 
ware, Maine,  and  South  Carolina. 

Note  1. — This  tabulation  excludes  appro- 
priations for  superseded  and  abandoned 
projects  and  for  flood  control  projects  not 
specifically  authorized  by  Congress  but  ac- 
complished under  special  continuing  au- 
thorizations. 

NoTx  2. — The  total  appropriations  shown 
above  for  "flood  control  projects"  Include 
about  $265  mllUon  under  the  "flood  control. 
Mississippi  River  and  tributaries"  project 
allocable  to  the  navigation  fiuictlon.  In  the 
table  on  multiple -purpose  projects  Including 
power,  about  $557  million  allocable  to  flood 
control  l8  shown.  Thus,  of  total  appropria- 
tions of  $9,337.2  million  for  new  work  on 
existing  projects  authorized  under  the  clvU 
works  program,  about  $3,854  million  Is  al- 
locable to  flood  control. 

Source:  UJS.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
final  table  I  offer,  breaking  down  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  construction  appropria- 
tions by  States,  is  taken  from  the  Sta- 


tistical Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Reclamation  for  1960.  It  is  supple- 
mented by  a  table  of  rank  by  States  pre- 
pared by  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice. The  table  of  rank  jy  States  repre- 
sents an  attempt  to  allocate  benefits 
from  Interstate  projects  to  the  separate 
States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
tables  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Table  V. — Construction  appropriations  by 
States  through  fiscal  year  1960,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  programs 

(MlUlons] 

Alaska $29.  7 

Arizona sg.  1 

Arizona-California 17.  j 

Arizona -California-Nevada 864.4 

Arizona-Utah 127.  6 

California 725.  4 

Colorado . 2O6. 6 

Colorado-Kansas 18.  s 

Hawaii 

Idaho 12.  8 

Idaho-Oregon^ 73. 1 

Idaho-Wyoming 98.0 

Kansas 49.  5 

Montana 201.  8 

Montana-North  Dakota 19. 5 

Montana-Wyoming $.0 

Nebraska 77.  a 

Nebraska-Kansas 37.  3 

Nevada 1.4 

Nevada-California 14.  6 

New  Mexico 66.6 

New   Mexico-Colorado 20.  3 

New  Mexico-Texas 28.9 

North  Dakota 12.6 

Oklahoma ._ 32. 6 

Oregon 66.  0 

Oregon-California 17.  8 

Oregon-Idaho 21. 1 

South  Dakota 36.6 

Texas 30.  8 

Utah 98. 2 

Utah-Wyoming 29.  0 

Washington 617. 8 

Wyoming 171. 0 

Wyoming-Montana 36.  2 

Wyoming -Nebraska 26.  0 

Work  in  various  States 267.4 


Total - 3,697.1 

Source:  Statistical  Appendix  to  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Reclamation.  1960. 


Table  VI. — Ranking  by  States  of  construction 
appropriations  through  fiscal  year  1960, 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects 

1  Millions] 

California $860. 0 

Washington . 617.  3 

Arizona . 331. 4 

Montana __._  224.  2 

Colorado 219.  9 

Wyoming 196.  2 

Idaho 183.  8 

Nebraska 140.  0 

Utah 127. 2 

New  Mexico 106.  8 

Nevada _. ....... 97.  2 

Oregon . 94.  9 

Kansas 49.  6 

South  Dakota 36.  5 

Oklahoma .. 32.  6 

Texas 30.  8 

Alaska 29.  7 

North  Dakota 12.  6 


Totel. _ 3.489.6 

This  teble  does  not  Include  $367.4  million 
of  construction  funds  used  for  InTestlgations. 
planning,    axul    transmission    lines,    which 
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•ould   Doi  flMiiy  bo  taalfned  to   any  one 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  i|one 
of  these  tables  include  all  of  the  IS^on 
billion  which  the  Tennessee  Valley  hua 
been  appropriated,  the  biggest  single  pub- 
lic works  program  Uncle  Sam  has  yet 
financed  to  completion. 

It  Is  too  bad  that  critics  have  not  made 
honest,  objective  appraisals  of  what  the 
Nation  has  received  from  some  of  these 
public  investments. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  a 
good  place  to  start. 

WATXB   PSOJSCTS   MXPAT    COST    MAITT   TIM^ 

In  1933.  residents  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  counties  paid  S.4  percent  of  all 
Federal  personal  inoxne  taxes  colledted 
by  the  United  States. 

Last  year  they  paid  6.8  percent  of  all 
personal  income  taxes  collected  by  the 
U^.  Treasury.  This  was  twice  the  U933 
share  of  the  tax  burden  shouldered!  by 
the  valley's  citizens.  ' 

The  dollar  amount  of  personal  income 
taxes  paid  by  citizens  of  the  valley  coun- 
ties in  1962  was  $4.2  billion.  The  In- 
crease— half  of  that  $4.2  billion — ^as 
$2.1  billion.  Thus,  the  Increased  share 
of  Federal  income  taxes  from  the  val- 
ley in  just  1  year,  a  quarter  century 
after  the  investment  was  started,  off- 
set the  investment. 

The  TVA  has  repaid  its  cost  to  the 
Nation  over  and  over  and  over  m^ny 
times.  Orders  for  equipment,  supplies, 
appliances,  and  the  ordinary  require- 
ments of  living  have  flowed  out  to  enter- 
prises outside  the  valley  and  boosted  the 
economy  of  every  State  in  tlie  Nation. 
TVA's  ability  to  produce  and  expand  Its 
electrical  energy  output  and  its  great 
chemical  plants  made  it  an  arsenal  of 
danocracy  in  World  War  n.  TVA  and 
the  Bonheville  Power  Administration, 
another  great  Public  Works  project,  pro- 
vided the  power  for  the  atomic  develop- 
ments which  brought  early  victory  in  tfhe 
war. 

Out  investments  In  TVA  and  Bonne- 
ville, which  are  being  repaid  in  the  usual 
sense,  fade  Into  insignificance  when 
measured  against  the  tremendous  eco- 
nomic gains  they  have  brought  about. 
Our  investments  in  the  Central  Valley 
project  in  California,  and  in  navigation 
facilities  in  that  great  State,  were  ba»ic 
to  California's  growth  into  the  most 
populous  State  In  the  Nation,  and  ohe 
of  our  largest  taxpayers. 

The  ec<Miomlc  record  of  western  reic- 
lamatlon  projects  parallels  the  results 
of  TVA  and  other  productive  works  prcU- 
ects.  I  will  cite  an  example  from  South 
Dakota  only  because  I  am  familiar  with 
It  There  are  many  others  thro\ighout 
the  West  which  are  equally  illustrative. 
The  BeUe  Pourche  irrigation  project 
In  western  South  £>akota  was  one  of  t|je 
first  reclamation  projects  authorized. 
Since  1908,  when  the  first  irrigati<)n 
water  became  available,  the  project  has 
produced  crops  with  a  cumulative  groes 
value  of  nearly  $69  million,  or  roughjy 
14  times  the  $5  million  construction 
costs  of  the  project.  The  Belle  Pourche 
project  provides  a  livelihood  for  about 
1.000  families  in  Butte  County,  on  and 
off  the  project.  Federal  tax  oollectioos 
from  the  area  served  now  exceed  $360^- 


000  annually,  which  means  that  the  proj- 
ect citizens  are  paying  for  it  in  taxes 
every  14  years,  without  considering  the 
annual  Treasury  revenues  of  $38,700 
from  the  water  users,  in  repayment  of 
reimbursable  construction  costs,  or  the 
secondary  tax  collections  and  economic 
gains  it  supports. 

The  economic  benefits  of  this  half- 
century-old  project  are  reflected  in  a 
comparison  of  the  irrigated  project  area 
with  surrounding  areas  of  dryland  farm 
acreage.  The  livestock  operations  made 
possible  by  the  project,  which  produces 
chiefly  feed  and  forage  crops,  results 
in  the  sale  in  Butte  County  of  80  percent 
more  livestock  per  acre  than  in  the  ad- 
joining counties.  Harvested  crop  yields 
on  the  irrigation  project  are  3  times, 
and  the  value  of  irrigated  pasture  is  20 
times  the  production  under  dryland 
farming  conditions.  Butte  County  sup- 
ports a  population  34  percent  greater 
than  that  of  surrounding  counties,  and 
the  total  value  of  real  estate  and  per- 
sonal property  is  51  percent  higher  per 
unit  of  land. 

An  additional  half  million  dollars 
worth  of  crops  annually  is  produced  on 
the  small  Angustora  unit  and  Rapid 
Valley  projects.  The  latter  project  also 
delivers  more  than  300  billion  gallons  of 
water  annually  to  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak., 
serving  an  area  of  about  44.000  popula- 
tion. In  the  years  ahead,  this  project 
and  many  other  irrigation  projects  will 
Increasingly  become  the  sources  of  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  water  supply.  This 
has  occurred  already  at  the  Salt  River 
project  in  Arizona  and  California  and 
at  numerous  other  irrigation  projects. 

As  a  rule  of  thumb,  industry  requires 
about  the  same  amounts  of  water  per 
acre  of  plant  site  as  agriculture.  There 
are  many  instances  where  Irrigated 
farms  have  been  transformed  into  in- 
dustrial locations  in  the  West.  Agri- 
cultural land  and  water  rights  are  sold 
to  industries  which  bring  greater  eco- 
nomic returns  to  the  operator,  the  com- 
munity and  the  Nation.  This  Is  an 
irrigation  "crop"  of  often  overlooked 
signiflcance. 

In  the  past  10  years,  300  industries 
have  located  in  the  area  provided  with 
water  by  the  Salt  River  project  in  Ari- 
zona. These  include  Motorola,  the  com- 
puter production  facilities  of  a  General 
Electric  Co.,  a  Reynolds  Aluminum  com- 
pany plant.  Goodyear,  U.S.  Steel,  Sperry 
Rand,  and  Air  Research  Corp.  All  are 
sizable  operations  which  would  not  have 
gone  into  the  area  except  for  the  avail- 
ability of  water  through  the  long-estab- 
lished reclamation  facility. 

There  has  been  neariy  a  tenfold 
growth  in  population  served  with  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  water  from  Fed- 
eral reclamation  projects  since  1956, 
when  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  started 
keeping  records  on  the  matter. 

In  1956,  1.071.000  persons  used  165,360 
acre-feet  of  the  Bureau's  "M  L  1"  water. 
Last  year  10.120,000  persons  used  1,455,- 
124  acre-feet.  The  Increase  between 
1961  and  1962  was  12  percent  in  popula- 
tion served. 

Irrigation  farming,  like  George  Wash- 
ington's road  to  the  west,  opens  new 
lands  and  new  country  for  diversified 


economic  activity  to  the  benefit  of  those 
who  people  the  project,  the  community 
the  region,  and  the  whole  Nation,  it 
is  a  roadway  to  economic  growth. 

KKICATION  PRODUCES  NEEDED  CROPS,  NOT 
StTRPLtrSES 

Contrary  to  the  widely  held  view  that 
irrigation  projects  add  to  the  Nation's 
surplus  agricultural  production,  they 
produce  very  little  of  the  commodities 
which  compose  our  surplus  stocks. 

About  90  percent  of  the  production  of 
the  Belle  Pourche  project  in  South  Da- 
kota, which  I  have  just  discussed,  goes 
to  market  as  beef  and  mutton.  In  1959. 
the  last  agricultural  census  year,  72  per- 
cent of  the  Belle  Pourche 's  harvested 
acres  were  in  hay  and  other  forage  crops, 
16  percent  in  feed  grains,  9  percent  in 
sugarbeets  and  seed  crops,  and  only  2.3 
percent  In  wheat.  The  feed,  forage,  and 
sugarbeet  tops  and  pulp  almost  entirely 
went  into  cattle  and  sheep  on  project 
farms  or  adjacent  ranches.  That  pat- 
tern has  not  changed. 

Counties  adjacent  to  Butte  County,  in 
which  the  Belle  Pourche  project  is  lo- 
cated, have  a  proportion  of  land  in 
wheat  four  times  as  large  as  in  Butte 
County.  In  this  instance,  and  I  believe 
generally,  irrigation  has  swung  produc- 
tion away  from  the  products  in  surplus— 
the  one-crop  wheat  pattern  of  many 
Great  Plains  farms — because  it  has  made 
possible  growing  of  other  crops,  support 
of  a  livestock  enterprise,  and  more  diver- 
sified agriculture.  In  the  upper  Mis- 
souri Basin  it  has  been  toward  produc- 
tion of  hay  and  forage  fed  to  meat 
animals. 

A  study  of  irrigation  agriculture's  out- 
put made  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
showed  that  half  of  all  irrigated  land  in 
the  United  States  is  devoted  to  forage, 
including  about  one-fourth  to  alfalfa 
hay.  about  20  percent  to  feed  grains  and 
cereals,  and  the  remainder  in  fruits, 
vegetables,  seeds,  nuts,  sugarbeets,  and 
other  field  crops. 

Vegetables,  seeds,  and  fruits  contrib- 
ute two-fifths  of  the  gross  crop  value 
from  Federal  reclamation  projects. 
Western  irrigated  farms,  including  both 
Federal  and  non-Federal  irrigation,  pro- 
duce virtually  all  of  the  Nation's  apri- 
cots, almonds,  dates,  walnuts,  lemons, 
figs,  pnines.  and  olives;  they  supply  95 
percent  of  the  grapes,  90  percent  of  the 
lettuce,  75  percent  of  the  avocados, 
peas,  and  cantaloupes.  50  percent  of  the 
peaches,  and  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  commercial  tinick  crops. 

The  Legislative  Reference  Service 
concluded : 

Many  c*  the  products,  whether  because  of 
the  high  quota  of  Bunahlne.  special  •dl 
qiiallUes.  or  the  controlled  avallabUlty  <rf 
watec,  must  be  In  boom  degree  unique  as  to 
color,  flavor,  or  size;  at  least  the  market 
accords  them  a  special  place.  Though  they 
compete  generally  and  often  succeesfully  for 
a  share  of  the  consumers'  dollar,  it  would 
appear  that  in  a  lejrge  degree  they  are  not 
in  competition  with  the  products  of  humid 
agricultural  areas. 

That  D.S.  agricultural  production  is  pres- 
ently in  surplus  is  undoubted,  yet  surpluses 
are  largely  oonSned  to  a  few  products,  only 
a  minor  nxunber  of  which  are  In  any  con- 
siderable degree  a  product  o*  reclamation 
projects.     More  than  that,  with  production 
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on  reclamation  projects  concentrated  on 
livestock  and  livestock  products  and  on 
fruits  and  vegetables,  it  would  appear  that 
they  are  in  admirable  position  to  serve  the 
newer  trends  in  the  U.S.  market.  Present 
Indications  are  that  the  largest  Increases  in 
production  which  will  be  required  by  1975 
are  in  those  very  products  which  are  spe- 
cialties of  irrigated  areas.  Moreover,  pro- 
jections of  probable  foreign  purchases  sug- 
gest that  exports  of  several  fruits  are  likely 
to  be  among  the  items  sliowlng  the  largest 
increases  by  1975. 

MEETING    OITB    NEED    FOR   INCREASED    MEAT 
PRODUCTION 

I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  recent 
discussion  of  how  the  Nation  is  going  to 
meet  its  need  for  increased  meat  pro- 
duction in  the  years  ahead. 

Early  in  August,  the  reliable  Washing- 
ton Parmletter  went  into  the  problem 
from  the  agricultural  point  of  view  and 
concluded : 

Looking  ahead  10  to  25  years,  the  invest- 
ment required  to  furnish  the  grass  to  in- 
crease (Jattle  numbers  enough  to  produce 
beef  in  line  with  population  growth  won't  be 
made  at  the  present  level  of  cattle  prices. 

The  Parmletter  pointed  out  that  for  a 
decade  after  World  War  n,  increased 
beef  production  was  made  possible  by 
grass  released  from  the  support  of  horses 
and  mules  as  power  farming  swept  the 
country.  All  of  this  grassland  went  to 
beef  cattle  herds.  The  numbers  of  dairy 
cattle  has  declined.  Dain^nen  have 
done  a  phenomenal  job  of  increasing 
milk  production  by  careful  breeding  and 
herd  selection.  Milk  production,  as  the 
Agriculture  Committee  well  knows,  has 
climbed  steadily  in  spite  of  a  decline  in 
the  number  of  cows  being  milked. 

The  displacement  of  horses  and  mules 
has  now  been  completed.  The  added 
meat  production  from  the  newly  avail- 
able pasturelands  has  been  absorbed,  and 
there  has  been  a  further  spectacular  in- 
crease in  beef  output  as  a  result  of  in- 
crease in  cattle  feeding.  Nearly  two  out 
of  three  beef  animals  on  the  market 
today  has  been  put  through  a  feedlot  and 
fed  to  optimum  weights. 

Further  increases  in  volume  of  beef 
production  through  feeding  is  limited. 
The  experts  tell  us  that  probably  not 
more  than  70  percent  of  cattle  mar- 
keted— 5  or  6  percent  more  than  at  pres- 
ent— can  be  fed  since  it  is  impractical 
to  feed  dairy  cows,  bulls,  stags,  and 
scrubs. 

Yet  we  will  need  an  increase  in  beef 
supply  not  only  for  domestic  consump- 
tion by  a  growing  and  more  prosperous 
population,  but  also  for  a  prospective 
Jump  in  export  markets. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  ad- 
vises that  by  1970  we  should  have  99.5 
million  head  of  beef  cattle  compared  to 
74.3  million  head  now.  This  means  an 
increase  of  5  percent  per  year  in  num- 
bers, compared  to  a  4  percent  increase 
during  the  past  3  years,  just  to  meet  the 
growing  domestic  demand. 

The  prediction  that  there  will  also  be 
a  world  beef  shortage  in  the  early 
seventies  Is  based  on  two  studies  of 
world  demand  made  for  Argentina  re- 
cently. The  studies  showed  demand  for 
beef  increasing  In  Great  Britain,  West- 
em  Europe,  and  such  Asian  countries  as 
Japan  as  a  result  of  increasing  popula- 


tion, rising  per  capHa  demand  and  in- 
ability of  those  crowded  countries  to 
achieve  significant  increases  in  their 
own  production. 

Whether  or  not  the  United  States 
shares  in  this  productive  new  world  mar- 
ket with  Argentina,  Australia,  Canada, 
and  other  meat  exporting  countries, 
thereby  improving  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  domestic  farm  situations,  de- 
pends in  some  measure  on  whether  we 
make  the  investment  in  public  reclama- 
tion works,  necessary  to  expand  the 
western  breeding  herds  which  are  basic 
to  expansion  of  beef  production. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
estimated  need  for  additional  grass  to 
meet  requirements  of  beef  production 
to  1970  at  the  equivalent  of  14  million 
acres  of  grassland  per  year.  Much  of 
this  additional  grass  must  come  from 
increased  production  from  lands  now  in 
use.  Much  of  it  miist  come  in  the  form 
of  hay,  forage,  beet  tops — the  animal 
foods  produced  on  irrigation  projects  like 
the  Belle  Pourche  in  South  Dakota. 

CROPLAND       REDUCTION       DEFENDS       ON       NEW 
IRRIGATION 

Nearly  2  years  ago,  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  released  a 
study  which  indicated  that  Ihe  United 
States  would  need  51  million  acres  less 
cropland  in  1980  than  was  under  cultiva- 
tion in  1960.  This  estimate  was  based 
on  the  assumption  that  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity will  continue  to  rise  as  it  has 
in  the  past  and  would  be  56  percent  per 
acre  greater  in  1980  than  it  was  in  1960. 
It  did  not  foresee  the  increased  meat  ex- 
ports which  I  have  just  discussed. 

What  many  people  overlooked  when 
that  study  came  out  was  that  the  De- 
partment had  provided  in  its  projection 
for  an  increase  of  9.4  million  acres  in 
irrigation  in  the  sixties  and  seventies. 
That  irrigation,  much  of  it  necessarily 
dependent  on  Pederal  public  works  proj- 
ects— reclamation  projects  in  this  in- 
stance— accounted  for  a  substantial 
share  of  the  increased  productivity 
which  was  foreseen.  It  is  essential  to 
the  land  use  adjustments  contemplated 
and  it  is  made  even  more  essential  by  the 
rising  demand  for  meat  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  copies 
of  letters  exchanged  by  Senator  Clinton 
P.  Anderson,  then  chairman  of  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville 
Freeman  in  February  of  last  year  on 
this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ExcHANOK  or  Letters  bt  Senator  Clinton  P. 

Ani>erson   and   Sxcretart   or  Agriculturs 

Orvillx  Freeman 

Februart  6,  1963. 
Hon.  Orvuxe  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secrxtart  :  Statements  made  re- 
cently In  connection  with  yo*ir  Conference 
on  Land  and  People  and  in  connection  with 
the  President's  farm  message  to  the  effect 
that  there  will  be  a  net  reduction  of  50  to 
51  million  acres  in  land  required  to  meet 
o\ir  food  and  fiber  needs  in  1980  are  being 
misinterpreted  in  some  quarters   to   mean 


that  there  is  no  need  for  further  irrigation 
of  land  In  the  United  SUtes,  at  least  until 
some  time  after  the  year  1980. 

I  say  "misinterpreted"  because  my  reading 
of  the  preliminary  report  of  your  Land  and 
Water  Policy  Committee  and  the  other  docu- 
ments on  which  the  figure  is  based  indicate 
that  the  irrigation  of  additional  lands  will 
be  very  Important  in  making  it  possible  to 
meet  ovir  food  and  fiber  requirements  in 
1980  with  a  smaller  total  acreage  of  crop 
land. 

I  observe  that  on  page  305  of  the  prelimi- 
nary report  your  committee  anticipates  that 
there  will  be  an  increase  of  4.7  million  acres 
of  irrigation  In  the  West  and  2.5  mllUon 
acres  for  the  East,  increasing  to  11.2  million 
for  the  West  and  4.7  million  for  the  Bast 
by  the  year  2000  in  response  to  population 
pressures. 

On  page  106  of  the  preliminary  report,  in 
table  28  on  shifts  in  land  use,  I  observe 
that  the  net  change  of  51  million  acres  in 
cropland  in  1980  is  expected  to  result  from 
the  shift  of  68  million  acres  out  of  cropland 
and  the  shift  of  17  million  acres,  presumably 
including  some  Irrigation  acreage,  from 
other  uses  to  cropland. 

As  the  preliminary  report  states  on  page 
95.  increases  in  crop  yields  resulting  from 
many  Improved  technologies  and  production 
practices  will  make  it  possible  to  meet  our 
domestic  and  foreign  food  and  fiber  require- 
ments in  the  years  just  ahead'  Obviously 
some  people  fail  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  great  factors  of  improvement  in 
our  production  techniques  and  practices  la 
the  application  of  water  in  quantities  and  at 
times  which  assure  maximiun  production. 

Because  of  the  potential  injury  to  the 
Nation's  irrigation  and  reclamation  program 
which  might  be  caused  by  misinterpretation 
of  the  Department's  land  requirement  esti- 
mates for  1980,  I  would  appreciate  a  letter 
from  you  setting  out  the  facts. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Chairman,  Interior  and  Jnrular  Again 
Committee. 


Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Chairman,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  interpretations 
made  in  your  letter  of  February  6,  of  state- 
ments presented  at  the  Conference  on  Land 
and  People,  and  the  material  contained  in 
the  preliminary  report  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment's Land  and  Water  Policy  Commit- 
tee are  substantially  correct.  It  Is  the  view 
of  this  Department  that  resource  policy 
should  provide  for  the  orderly  improvement 
of  cropland  through  carefully  selected  irri- 
gation, drainage,  flood  protection,  watershed 
and  other  conservation  measures  along  with 
adjustment  activities  as  needed  for  reducing 
the  total  acreage  devoted  to  crop  production. 

As  observed  in  your  letter,  the  preliminary 
report  envisions  the  development  of  17  mil- 
lion acres  of  new  cropland  by  1980  through 
private  efforts  and  under  pubUc  programs. 
The  acreage  under  irrigation  is  expected  to 
increase  by  9.4  million  acres  over  the  same 
period.  Although  Irrigation  development 
would  bring  in  some  new  cropland,  most 
such  development  would  involve  the  pro- 
vision of  water  to  existing  cropland.  Based 
upon  current  rates  of  use  of  water  per  acre. 
the  total  amount  of  water  withdrawn  for 
irrigation  would  be  up  by  28  percent  by  1980. 
This  Increase  in  use  could  largely  be  offset 
by  improvements  in  efficiency  of  water  use  if 
we  intensified  our  efforts  to  get  farmers  to 
adopt  better  irrigation  practices. 

The  expected  continuation  of  land  and 
water  development  and  improvement  Is  re- 
flected In  the  yield  estimates  contained  in 
the  preliminary  report.  The  projected  yield 
per  harvested  acre  for  1980  Is  56  percent 
above  1959.  In  the  absence  of  such  im- 
provements, expected  yields  would  have  been 
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lower   and    projected   acreage    reqiUrementa 
correspondingly  higher.  I 

Throughout  the  preliminary  report'  on 
land  and  water  policy,  emphaals  u  place<J  on 
the  need  for  progranu  to  encourage  the  oon- 
servatlon.  development,  and  management  of 
land  and  water  resources  In  order  to  realize 
continuing  maximum  benefits  from  the  use 
of  theee  resources.  Both  resource  develop- 
ment and  resource  adjustment  are  needed 
to  achieve  the  various  objectives  of  a  c«m- 
prenhenslve  land  and  water  resource 
program. 

The  objectives  of  land  and  water  develop- 
ment Include  reduction  In  the  risk  of  fl^xxl 
and  drought  hazards,  provision  of  oppior- 
tunltles  for  establishing  efficient  family 
farms,  promotion  of  rural  area  development 
and  regional  economic  growth,  an  Increase  In 
the  output,  variety  and  flexibility  of  crop  «nd 
livestock  enterprises  and  the  reduction  of 
production  costs. 

In  arriving  at  a  decision  as  to  how  miich 
development  we  should  have  at  a  given  time, 
the  need  for  additional  farm  products]  Is 
only  one  of  the  factors  to  be  consldened. 
River  basins  and  watersheds  are  best  devtel. 
oped  as  whole  entitles,  with  the  water  and 
related  land  resources  developed  so  as  to 
serve  moat  effectively  a  variety  of  purpose* — 
Including  flood  prevention,  domestic  and  In- 
dxistrlal  water  supply,  power,  navigation. 
Irrigation,  recreation,  flsh  and  wildlife,  afxd 
others.  For  such  purposes  as  flood  preven- 
tion, there  Is  almost  bound  to  be  some  lahd 
enhancement  even  though  the  primary  Ob- 
jective was  flood  damage  reduction.  If  l^e 
economically  Justifiable  Irrigation  potential 
of  a  river  Is  not  provided  for  when  the  wafer 
resources  are  being  developed,  future  Irri- 
gation use  may  be  precluded  or  made  mdre 
expensive.  i 

To  meet  our  ever-Increasing  needs  for  t|ie 
varied  products  of  land  and  water  we  nefed 
a  conunulng  program  of  land  and  water 
development,  but  we  should  maintain  a 
balance  between  programs  that  enhance  pro- 
duction of  farm  products  and  programs  bf 
land  use  adjustment. 

I  trust  that  this  statement  will  serve  to 
clarify  the  Department's  position  on  a  b^- 
anced  program  of  land  and  water  resource 
development.  Improvement  and  adjustment. 
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more  acres  to  be  Irrigated,  but  also  to  an 
additional  3  million  acres,  broken  down 
about  as  follows.  1,600.000  acres  directly  In- 
tegrated with  the  Irrigated  lands.  260.000 
acrea  producing  some  supplemental  feeds 
In  normal  years,  and  1,250.000  acres  which 
will  have  a  feed  supply  in  drought  years. 
ThU  will  occur  because  the  Oahe  lands  are 
surrounded  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  producing  feeder  livestock  and  these 
livestock  will  flow  to  the  project  lands  for 
feeding  and  maintenance  and  some  feeds 
from  the  project  will  go  out  to  the  sur- 
rounding areas. 

The  crops  coming  off  of  land  receiving 
water  from  the  development  will  be  mainly 
livestock  feed,  such  as  alfalfa,  grass,  pasture, 
and  corn. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  addition  to  the  stability  that  will  come 
to  agriculture,  full  water  development  will 
also: 

1.  Furnish  adequate  water  supplies  for  an 
Increasing  State  population. 

2.  It  win  open  up  opportunities  for  peo- 
ple and  will  keep  people  In  the  State  for  all 
purposes. 


Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
within  a  year  or  two,  the  great  Oahe  ir- 
rigation project  in  South  Dakota  will  Ije 
ready  for  authorization.  It  involvas 
water  for  482,000  acres  of  land.  \ 

It  is  probably  Inevitable  that  the  por)c 
barrel  charge  wUl  be  leveled  at  It  b^ 
those  who  refuse  to  see  or  admit  the  ecol- 
nomic  value  of  Federal  public  work*, 
and  those  who  have  not  taken  a  careful 
look  at  our  agricultural  production  probf 
lems  and  opportunities.  ' 

But  the  Oahe  irrigation  projects  i^ 
reality  is  a  timely  opportunity  to  builS 
needed  productive  capacity  an< 
strengthen  the  economy  of  one  of  oui 
States  with  a  desirable  impact  on  th( 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

South  Dakota  State  College  has  beei 
one  of  the  major  sources  of  support  an( 
information  on  this  proposed  develop, 
^ment.    The  college  has  said: 

The  proper  water  resources  development 
would  stabilize  the  State's  agricultural  proJ 
ductlon  and  minimize  the  effects  of  droughtl 
Data  covering  88  years  In  this,  and  tha 
Immediately  adjacent  area,  show  that  dur-J 
Ing  28  percent  of  these  years  the  crops  pro-, 
duced  ranged  from  total  failure  to  such  loJ 
yields  as  to  bring  some  degree  of  want  and 
privation   to  farmers. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  with  Irrlga-j 
tlon  in  the  proposed  Oahe  project  stabiliza- 
tion will  come,  not  only  to  the  500,000  orl 


At  the  time  this  evaluation  of  the  par- 
ticular irrigation  project's  worth  to  the 
area  and  the  Nation  was  prepared,  there 
was  no  clear  recognition  of  the  prospec- 
tive need  for  increased  livestock  produc- 
tion which  I  have  just  discussed. 

The  upper  Missouri  Basin  project, 
which  will  do  so  much  to  diversify  the 
agriculture  of  this  area,  now  heavily 
dependent  on  wheat — one  of  our  surplus 
farm  commodities — could  not  possibly 
have  been  undertaken  and  cannot  be 
completed  by  either  private  enterprise 
or  by  the  States.  Its  cost  will  be  close 
to  $5  billion,  more  than  the  States  or  any 
private  enterprise  could  finance.  It  is 
an  example  of  the  pioneering  role  of 
Federal  public  works  which  have,  and 
will  continue,  to  stimulate  sound  re- 
gional development  and  growth. 

This  Nation  has  been  fortunate  that 
it  has  had,  since  George  Washington 
signed  the  first  aid-to-navigation  bill  in 
1789,  national  administrations  which 
imderstand  the  essential  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  in  economic  develop- 
ment. 

President  Kennedy  has  recently  toured 
the  West,  seeing  first-hand  opportuni- 
ties for  further  economic  advances 
through  imaginative  public  investment. 
He  has  been  a  stout  supporter  of  sound 
public  works  projects,  despite  the  un- 
thinking, scattergim  "pork  barrel"  at- 
tacks which  have  been  made  upon  near- 
ly every  investment  in  resource  develop- 
ment. 

Nor  has  reclamation  been  a  partisan 
venture.  Two  of  the  greatest  Republican 
statesmen  of  the  20th  century.  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Senator  George 
Norris,  have  achieved  a  high  place  in 
reclamation  history.  Outstanding,  con- 
servative Republican  leaders  have  also 
understood  the  role  of  Federal  public 
work,  investments  and  supported  them. 

Former  President  Herbert  Hoover,  who, 
to  my  knowledge,  has  never  been  accused 
of  pork  barreling,  was  a  sponsor  of  Fed- 
eral public  works  projects  and  an  elo- 
quent proponent  of  reclamation. 

In  a  letter  to  a  Western  Governors 

Conference  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  in 

June  1930.  the  former  President  wrote: 

The  undertaking   (reclamation)   has  been 

of  great  benefit  to  this  region   (the  West) 


and  has  been  the  cause  of  adding  much 
wealth  to  the  Nation. 

If  the  fundamental  facta  are  properly  ap- 
praised. It  seems  cerUln  that  the  arguments 
of  opponents  of  Federal  reclamation  will  find 
satisfactory  answer  and  that  they  will  no 
longer  countenance  the  misleading  informa- 
tion that  Is  now  being  broadcast  through 
different  agencies. 

Only  1  percent  of  the  farm  commodities 
raised  In  the  United  States  are  produced  on 
Federal  reclamation  projects,  and  90  percent 
of  the  quantity  so  produced  is  locally 
consumed. 

The  projects  themselves  furnish  extensive 
markets  for  manufactured  goods  as  well  as 
for  farm  products  not  raised  under  irriga- 
tion, and  thus  seem  to  afford  material  bene- 
flts,  rather  than  detriment,  to  other  sections 
It  may  be  further  said  that  crops  raUed 
under  Irrigation  are  generally  supplemental 
to  rather  than  competitive  with,  the  prod- 
ucts of  other  farms. 

No  valid  argimients  appear  to  oppose  this 
constructive  Federal  undertaking.  Rather 
support  should  be  given  in  the  light  of  the 
contribution  to  the  Nation's  good. 

There  are  sometimes  legitimate  criti- 
cisms made  of  some  of  our  public  works 
projects.  There  have  been  some  which 
I  have  regarded  as  unwise,  and  not  the 
best  use  of  Federal  investment  funds. 
But  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  the 
pork  barrel  charge  is  raised  against  Fed- 
eral public  works  projects  by  people  who 
are  unable  to  grasp  the  value  of  works 
outside  their  own  section  or  field  of 
interest. 

Life  magazine  is  no  exception.  ^ 

In  the  September  20  daily  Congres- 
sional RicoRD  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington,  Mr.  Magnuson.  Inserted  a 
double -page  editorial  from  Life  entitled 
"$2.3  Billion  Should  Go  Into  the  Ocean." 
The  magazine  Is  very  much  in  favor  of 
the  $2.3  billion.  10-year  program 
espoused  by  the  administration  and  the 
able  Senator  from  the  Pacific  Northwest 
to  explore  the  ocean  for  minerals,  for  Its 
food  potentials  and  in  the  interest  of 
national  defense. 

Interestingly.  Life  argues  our  need  for 
additional  protein  food  In  1980  as  one 
justification  for  Uncle  Sam's  expenditure 
of  the  $2.3  billion,  suggesting  the  devel- 
opment of  "flsh  farms"  along  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf. 
While  I  eat  fish,  I  prefer  beefsteak. 
And  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  edi- 
tors of  Life  that  there  is  just  as  much 
pork  connected  with  their  fish  project  as 
there  is  with  South  Dakota's  "Project 
Beefsteak. " 

I  am  in  favor  of  an  expanded  program 
of  ocean  research.  We  need  to  look  for 
growth  opportunities  and  new  resources 
wherever  they  may  exist. 

We  should  continue  to  travel  down  the 
road  George  Washington  and  his  associ- 
ates laid  out — to  continuously  develop 
our  resource  potentialities  and  increase 
our  level  of  economic  activity  In  the  years 
ahead,  or  we  will  be  plagued  with  short- 
ages, unemployment  and  stagnation. 

In  contrast  with  military  expenditures, 
which  I  attempted  to  pare  a  little  re- 
cently, public  works  are  not  an  end 
product  to  be  stored  away  like  nuclear  / 
weapons.  They  stimulate  and  contribute 
to  the  economy.  They  repay  their  costs 
many  times  over  and  provide  capital  for 
continuing  steps  ahead. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  TMr.  GRTJENmol  for  a  moment. 
He  and  I  had  a  conference  earlier  this 
morning  on  another  subject  matter.  A 
statement  on  It  has  gone  to  the  press 
gallery.  I  shall  digress  from  the  discus- 
sion of  the  education  bill  long  enough  to 
read  four  pages  of  a  statement  on  this 
subject.  In  answer  to  what  I  consider  to 
be  the  very  unsound  position  taken  by 
one  of  the  chief  spokesmen  for  the  State 
Department. 

Yesterday  In  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  there  was 
published  an  article  on  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can policy.  The  article  was  written  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Latin  America,  Edwin  Martin.  As 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Latin  America.  I  believe  Mr.  Martin 
has  performed  a  disservice  to  American 
objectives  in  that  part  of  the  world.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's article  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MARTIlf'S     STATOCENT    ON    POLICT    FOB     LaTIN 

America 
(Note. — U.S.    policy    In    Latin    America   Is 
under  sharp  attack.     The  top  State  Depart- 
ment official  In  the  conduct  of  this  policy 
la  Edwin  M.  Martin,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for   Inter-American   Affairs.     The  fol- 
lowing statement  by  Martin,  written  for  the 
New   York   Herald  Tribune,   is   being   circu- 
lated to  diplomatic  posts  in  Latin  America.) 
(By  Edwin  M.  Martin) 
By  tradition  and  conviction  as  well  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  the  United  States  opposes 
the  overthrow  of  constitutional  and  popxilar 
democratic  governments  anywhere. 

This  is  especially  true  in  LaUn  America, 
with  whose  people  we  have  such  close  his- 
torical ties  and  whose  aspirations  for  politi- 
cal and  economic  freedom  we  support  whole- 
heartedly. Moreover,  under  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este,  the  people  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  have  bound  themselves  in  a 
Joint  effort  for  poUtical  and  socioeconomic 
development — the  Alliance  for  Progress — 
within  a  framework  of  free  and  democratic 
institutions. 

Tht  deviations  from  these  principles  which 
we  have  observed  in  the  2  years  since  Pvmta 
del  Este  have  caused  some  to  question  the 
validity  of  the  principles  of  the  charter  and 
some  impatient  cynics  to  Ignore  the  progress 
which  has  been  made. 

Both  the  impatient  idealists  and  the  de- 
featist cynics  Ignore  the  realiUea  of  rising 
nationalism;  the  anxieties  caused  by  social 
revolution  the  challenge  posed  by  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  to  old  value  systems;  the 
threat  to  the  established  order  brought  on 
by  the  new,  and  Anally  the  strain  which 
rapid  social  and  economic  change  places  on 
fragile  political  Institutions. 

In  short,  there  Is  a  temptation  to  measure 
current  events  not  against  historical  reality 
and  substantive  progress,  but  against  some- 
what theoretical  notions  of  the  manner  in 
which  men  should  and  do  operate  in  a  com- 
plex world. 

UNDXTEXSXD  BT   FSOWN 

We  all  have  respect  for  motherhood  and 
abhor  sin.  We  may  observe,  however,  that 
while  motherhood  has  prospered,  so  has  sin. 
In  an  Increasingly  nationalistic  world  of  sov- 
ereign states,  a  TJS.  frown  doesnt  deter  oth- 
ers from  committing  what  we  consider  to  be 
political  sins.  And  as  we  are  pretty  na- 
tionalistic   ourselves    and   rightfully    proud 


of  our  great  successes,  we  sometimes  find 
this  fact  frustrating. 

Our  task  has  only  beg^un  when  we  have 
stated  our  position.  The  real  issue  is  how. 
under  the  conditions  of  the  present-day 
world,  we  can  assist  the  peoples  of  other 
sovereign  nations  to  develop  stable  political 
Institutions  and  help  them  strengthen  their 
beliefs  in  these  institutions  so  as  to  make 
them  effective  against  brute  force. 

In  Latin  America  there  are  very  few  who 
would  argue  as  a  matter  of  principle  for  vio- 
lent overthrow  of  constitutional  regimes. 
Most  of  those  who  support  or  accept  coups 
d'etat  would  simply  maintain  that  their  par- 
ticular case  was  s\irrounded  by  unique  cir- 
cumstances.    This  Is  "yes.  but"  argument. 

Genuine  concern  with  an  overturn  of  the 
established  order,  fear  of  left-wing  extrem- 
ism, frustration  with  incompetence  in  an 
area  of  great  and  rising  expectations  and  a 
sheer  desire  for  power  are  all  formidable  ob- 
stacles to  staple,  constitutional  govern- 
ment— especially  in  countries  where  the  tra- 
ditional method  of  transferring  political 
power  has  been  by  revolution  or  coup  d'etat. 
In  most  of  Latin  America  there  is  so  little 
experience  with  the  benefits  of  political  legit- 
imacy that  there  Is  an  Insufficient  body  of 
opinion,  civil  or  military,  which  has  any  rea- 
son to  know  its  value  and  hence  defend  It. 

No  two  countries  are  alike,  but  In  general 
we  feel  that  in  order  to  enlarge  their  ex- 
perience of  legitimacy,  and  thus  their  re- 
spect for  It,  we  must  strengthen  in  each 
society  the  power  of  the  educated  middle 
class  with  a  stake  In  the  country,  and  hence 
in  peace  and  order  and  democracy  for  all  the 
people.  This  is  in  fact  what  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  all  about — It  is  as  much  a  socio- 
political revolution  as  It  Is  an  economic  one. 
As  societies  come  to  have  more  respect  for 
constitutional  clvUlan  governments  with 
wide  popular  support,  these  governments 
will  no  longer  be  easy  targets  for  military 
coups.  But  to  tip  the  balance  even  more 
In  favor  of  estabUshed  civilian  governments, 
we  also  must  assist  the  military  to  assimie 
the  more  constructive  peacetime  role  of 
maintaining  mtemal  sectirlty  and  working 
on  civic  action  programs.  The  latter  are 
especially  valuable  in  Identifying  them  with 
the  problems  and  goals  of  the  civUlan 
population. 

can't  exclusb  miutabt 
Even  in  the  United  States  we  argue  about 
the  areas  of  national  policy  in  which  the 
military  have  a  rightful  voice.  In  Latin 
America  we  cannot  aim  to  reduce  them  to 
impotence  In  the  national  life — rather  It  Is 
a  problem  of  acceptance  of  a  mission  in  sup- 
port of  legitimate  governments  against  sub- 
version from  extremists  of  both  right  and 
left,  whose  threat  of  force  must  be  met  by 
force.  There  must  be  military  participation 
In  the  formulation  of  some  national  poli- 
cies; they  cannot  be  excluded  altogether. 

I  should  not  wish  this  emphasis  on  the 
need  for  the  military  to  acquire  a  new  and 
somewhat  more  limited  role  In  political  life 
to  be  read  as  a  downgrading  of  the  real 
contribution  they  have  made  to  political 
freedom  and  stabUlty  In  many  oovmtries. 
Peron  in  Argentina,  Perez  Jimenea  in  Vene- 
zuela, and  Rojas  Plnllla  In  Colombia  were 
aU  mUltary  dictators  who  were  thrown  out 
with  the  help  of  their  own  military  In  the 
1950*s.  And  the  two  worst  dictators  today 
In  Latin  America,  it  should  be  noted,  are 
not  military  men  and  were  able  to  consoli- 
date their  power  by  reducing  the  regular 
military  forces  to  impotence. 

Nor  are  the  mUltary  universal  supporters  of 
those  who  oppose  change  as  represented  by 
the  programs  of  the  Alliance.  GovemmenU 
controlled  by  the  military  have  overseen  the 
election  to  power  this  year  in  Argentina  and 
Peru  of  two  of  the  most  progressive  regimes 
either  country  has  ever  had.  This  year  in 
Ecuador   and   Guatemala,   military   regimes 


liave    announced   reform   prograons    of   sub- 
stantial importance. 

Nevertheless,  the  fundamental  facts  re- 
main— mUltary  coups  thwart  the  wUl  of  the 
people,  destroy  political  stabmty  and  the 
growth  0*  the  tradition  of  respect  for  demo- 
cratic institutions  and  nurture  Casnmunlst 
opposition  to  their  tyranny.  Moreover  the 
military  often  show  little  capacity  for  effec- 
tive government,  which  Is  a  ix>lltical  rather 
than  military  Job. 

Apart  from  our  and  the  Alliance's  vigorous 
long-term  efforts  to  eliminate  the  political 
vacuums  on  the  civilian  side  which  Invite 
military  action,  as  well  as  our  efforts  to  train 
the  military  in  their  most  valuable  role,  what' 
can  the  United  States  do  in  the  caae  of  specif- 
ic threats  or  coups  which  nevertheless  ccane? 

INTEBVENTION  OPPOSED 

Unless  there  is  Intervention  from  outside 
the  hemisphere  by  the  International  Com- 
munist conspiracy,  the  use  of  military  force 
involving  the  probabUlty  of  U-B.  soldiers  kill- 
ing the  cltlaens  of  another  cotuitry  Is  not  to 
be  ordered  lightly. 

Nor  can  we,  as  a  practical  matter,  create 
effective  democracy  by  keeping  a  man  In  of- 
fice through  use  of  economic  pressure  or  even 
mlUtary  force  when  his  own  people  are  not 
willing  to  fight  to  defend  him.  A  democracy 
dependent  on  outside  physical  support  of 
this  kind  Is  a  hoUow  sheU  which  has  no 
future.  The  people  had  better  start  aU  over 
again.  Moreover,  once  outside  military  sup- 
I>ort  is  used  It  may  prove  hard  to  withdraw. 
We  have  seen  In  this  country — In  Haiti,  tlie 
Dominican  Republic  and  Nicaragua — ^how 
FKJiltically  unproductive  military  occupations 
are,  even  when  carried  out  with  the  best  of 
intentions. 

We  must  use  our  leverage  to  keep  thes* 
new  regimes  as  Uberal  and  considerate  of  the 
welfare  of  the  people  as  possible.  In  addi- 
tion, we  must  support  and  strengthen  the 
civilian  components  against  military  influ- 
ence and  press  for  new  election*  as  soon  as 
possible  so  that  these  countries  once  again 
may  experience  the  benefits  of  democratic 
legitimacy.  Depending  upon  the  circum- 
stances, otir  leverage  la  aometlmea  great, 
sometimes  small. 

One  should  not  underestlinate  what  haa 
been  accomplished  by  the  United  States  and 
Alliance  policies  I  have  described.  They  are 
accomplishments  that  have  truly  enhanced 
the  long-term  prospects  of  the  Alliance. 

In  ArgenUna.  the  military  walked  up  the 
hill  a  number  of  times  to  look  at  the  green 
pastures  of  full  military  control  and  the 
power  and  prerequUltee  that  wotUd  go  with 
it.  Each  time  a  combination  of  wiser  heads 
in  the  mlUtary,  along  with  more  and  moi« 
confident  civUlan  leaders  who  were  strongly 
buttressed  by  VS.  dlplomaUc  support  and 
aid  programs,  turned  them  back.  The  elec- 
tions were  held  on  schedule. 

In  Peru,  the  1-year  rule  of  the  junta  was 
about  the  most  respectful  of  civil  liberties, 
most  progressive  In  its  policies,  and  quickest 
to  give  up  its  power  peacef  uUy  in  the  history 
of  Latin  American  military  regimes.  Here 
again  the  strong  stand  taken  by  the  United 
States  prior  to  recognition  helped  to  secure 
public  commitments  on,  and  foUow  through 
from,  the  junta  to  pursue  liberal  policies — 
liberal  of  course  only  for  a  military  dictator- 
ship. 

NO    XXPRXSSIOH   IN    ECUAOOK 

A  similar  story  can  be  told  of  the  Ecua- 
dorian Junta,  which  Is  governing  through 
an  able  and  representative  civilian  cabinet 
and  generally  without  repreesion  of  civil 
liberties. 

In  every  case  mentioned  there  has  been 
a  novel  and  notable  absence  of  reprisals 
against  the  leaders  of  the  ousted  regimes. 
The  firing  squads  or  prison  guards,  so  char- 
acteristic of  earlier  political  upheavals  in 
Latin  America,  have  been  eschewed.  This 
restraint   can    be   credited    to    the   progress 
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Zjatln  America  has  been  making  under  I  the 
Alliance  and  to  VS.  Influence  brought  to 
bear  throiigh  all  the  meant  open  to  U4.  to 
produce  moderation  and  a  prompt  reUurn 
to  constitutional  and  democratic  reglmee. 

I  fear  there  are  some  who  will  acciise  me 
of  having  written  an  apologia  for  ooup^.  I 
have  not.  They  are  to  be  fought  wlthi  all 
the  means  we  have  available.  Rather  I 
would  protest  that  I  am  urging  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  thesis  of  the  French  philoeopbers 
that  democracy  can  be  legislated — estab- 
lished by  constitutional  fiat. 

I  am  Insisting  on  the  Anglo-€azon  notion 
that  democracy  Is  a  living  thing  which  must 
have  time  and  soil  and  sunlight  In  which 
to  grow.  We  must  do  all  we  can  to  cr^te 
these  favorable  conditions,  and  we  canj  do 
and  have  done  much. 

But  we  cannot  simply  create  the  plant 
and  give  It  to  them;  It  must  spring  fjom 
seeds  planted  In  Indigenous  soli. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  Assiist- 
ant  Secretary  of  State  Martin  has  Un- 
fortunately done  just  what  he  denied  he 
was  doing — delivered  an  apology  (or 
military  coups  and  "strong  man"  rule 
in  Latin  America.  It  is  even  more  \4n- 
fortunate  that  despite  the  lipservice  Mr. 
Martin  pays  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
the  rationale  he  offers  for  the  military 
in  Latin  America  undercuts  and  destroys 
the  entire  premise  of  the  Alliance. 

One  can  only  stssume  that  Mr.  Martin 
has  laid  down   the   typical   diplomatic 
smokescreen  of  shoulder-shrugging  pre- 
liminary to  recognition  and  aid  to  fthe 
new    dictatorships    of    the    Dominican 
Republic  and  Honduras.    If  that  proves 
to  be  the  case,  then  Mr.  Martin  and  tfce 
militarists  to  the  south  will,  once  and  lor 
all,  have  killed  the  Alliance  for  Progrebs. 
More     important,     they     will     h^ve 
brought    the   politics    of    the    Westejm 
Hemisphere  full  turn  back  to  where  We 
were     in     1957,     when     U.S.     support 
of  Fascist  governments  caused  millions 
of    Latin    Americans    to    look    to    Fidel 
Castro,  instead  of  to  the  United  States, 
for  deliverance  from  poverty  and  violent 
repression,  and  led  to  the  stoning  and 
egging   of   the   Vice   President   of   tjie 
United  States  when  he  ventured  into  o^e 
of  these  countries.    Then,  too,  we  ga^e 
lipservice,  as  Mr.  Martin  did,  to  popular 
democracy   and   constitutional   govern- 
ment.    Ttien,  too,  we  piously  said  ■pe 
support  the  aspirations  of  these  people 
for    political    and    economic    freedom. 
Then,  too,  we  said  the  forces  of  national- 
ism were  strong,  and  that  the  fears  of  the 
old  order  brought  on  by  the  new,  and  the 
strain    of    rapid    social    and    economic 
changes  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion.   Then,  too,  we  said  that,  like  moth- 
erhood, sin  was  a  fact,  and  that  we  mu^t 
deal  with  it,  however  repulsive  it  mig|it 
be  to  us. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  makes  tlie 
weakest  case  of  all  for  military  govern- 
ments when  he  tries  to  whitewash  thttr 
role  in  specific  countries.  Even  in  the 
best  of  cases — Peru  and  Argentina — the 
results  are  far  from  in.  In  Peru,  the 
military  seized  power  when  a  candidate 
they  opposed  was  elected  President. 
They  seized  power  by  driving  U.S.  Sher- 
man tanks  through  the  palace  gates, 
manned  by  ofBcers  who  were  trained  |n 
American  military  training  programs. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  so  many  in  Latin 
America  question  the  purpose  of  Amer- 
ican military  aid? 


When  new  elections  were  allowed  In 
Peru,  the  winner  was  a  supporter  of  the 
military  coup,  and.  In  turn,  he  had  the 
blessing  of  the  Junta.  As  In  Argentina, 
these  Presidents,  who  serve  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  military,  are  able  to  carry 
out  their  programs  only  with  the  consent 
of  the  military. 

In  Guatemala,  no  election  even  ap- 
pears to  be  in  sight,  nor  does  It  appear 
that  a  return  to  constitutional  processes 
is  in  sight  in  Ecuador. 

The  best  case  the  Secretary  was  able 
to  make  for  military  governments  is  only 
that  they  may  not  always  be  bad.  and  in 
some  circumstances  they  have  presided 
over  orderly  transitions  from  one  Presi- 
dent they  have  deposed  to  another. 
But  these  are  the  exceptions,  and  Mr. 
Martin  does  not  mention  the  general 
rule. 

Yet  even  the  more  evil  ex -dictatorships 
cited  as  having  been  deposed  by  the  mili- 
tary, came  from  the  military  in  the  first 
place.  Stroessner  in  Paraguay  smd  the 
Somoza  regime  in  Nicaragua  today  also 
emerged  originally  from  military  sources. 
It  is  a  gsune  of  military  leapfrog  in 
Latin  America.  They  Just  leap  over  one 
military  dictator  to  the  next.  The  sad 
and  ugly  fact  Is  that  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  through  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  administrations,  has 
condoned  It,  and  has  given  further  mili- 
tary aid  to  assure  further  suppression  of 
freedom  in  Latin  America.  And  yet  we 
wonder  why  the  Latin  American  image 
of  the  United  States  is  not  a  pretty  one. 
Mr.  President,  in  my  Judgment  we  are 
belying  our  professings  about  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram. We  cannot  square  our  professings 
about  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program 
with  any  diplomatic  recognition  by  the 
United  States,  or  with  any  further  aid, 
economic  or  military,  to  any  military 
Jvmta,  anywhere  in  Latin  America,  that 
overthrows  a  constitutional,  democratic 
form  of  government.  That  is  the  issue, 
Mr.  President;  and  Mr.  Martin  in  his 
article  yesterday  did  a  "snow  Job"  on  that 
issue;  he  ducked  that  one;  he  ran  to 
cover  on  that  one. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  about  that  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Latin  American  Affairs,  I  dis- 
associate myself  from  that  program  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State;  and  to- 
day I  ask  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Rusk,  to  let  me  know  whether  that  is  his 
position.  If  it  is,  let  me  forewarn  the 
State  Department  that  I  shall  dis- 
associate myself  from  the  entire  State 
Department  on  this  policy. 

In  due  course  of  time,  I  shall  find  out 
whether  it  is  President  Kennedy's  policy; 
and  if  it  is,  I  shall  dissociate  myself 
from  the  administration's  policy  at  the 
White  House  level;  because.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  program,  outlined  in  the 
article  of  yesterday  by  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Latin  American 
Affairs,  spells  the  doom  of  American  In- 
fiuence  in  Latin  America,  if  we  seek  to 
implement  the  clear  innuendoes  and  im- 
plications of  the  policy  enimciated  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  in  the  article  pub- 
lished yesterday  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  also  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 


October  7 

Mr.  President,  will 


Mr.  ORUZNING 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  fully,  completely,  and  thoroughly 
with  the  remarks  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon.  I,  too,  was  shocked  when 
I  read  Assistant  Secretary  Martin's  state- 
ment. I  found  it  difficult  to  believe  my 
eyes  when  I  read  that,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  ordered  the  withdrawal  of  recogni- 
tion and  of  economic  aid  from  the  two 
countries  whose  democratically  estab- 
lished governments  were  overthrown  by 
military  Juntas,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State — the  man  presumably  respon- 
sible for  policy  in  Latin  America — had 
come  out  In  praise  of  Juntas,  and  doing 
so  In  controvention  of  the  declared  policy 
of  the  President.  Such  a  statement  of- 
fers every  encouragement  and  stimula- 
tion to  similar  junta  military  coups  all 
throughout  Latin  America.  I  consider 
It  a  grave  betrayal  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  I  tiilnk  it  Is  a  betrayal  of  the 
administration.  I  agree  fully  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  if  that  policy 
is  not  repudiated,  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress is  dead,  and  should  be  dead.  Our 
funds  should  not  be  used  to  support  the 
military  overthrowers  of  constituted 
government. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  the  Senator  will  see 
from  the  remaining  portions  of  my 
speech,  I  stress  the  Identical  views. 

As  I  have  said,  the  best  case  the  Secre- 
tary was  able  to  make  for  military  gov- 
ernments Is  only  that  they  may  not  al- 
ways be  bad. 

But  these  are  the  exceptions,  and  Mr. 
Martin  does  not  mention  the  general 
rule. 

As  a  matter  of  practice,  the  more  com- 
mon result  of  a  military  coup — justified 
at  the  time  as  the  only  alternative  to 
communism— has  been  that  the  longer  it 
stayed  In  power,  the  more  rigid  It  be- 
came, and  the  more  cynical.  Such  gov- 
ernments, as  In  Venezuela,  made  for  In- 
stability rather  than  stability  because 
they  came  down  to  dealing  with  what- 
ever groups  would  keep  them  In  power, 
Including  the  Communists.  They  pro- 
duced stronger  Communist  Parties. 
They  also  contributed  to  Instability  be- 
cause they  allowed  no  means  for  reflect- 
ing the  rapid  economic  and  social 
changes  taking  place. 

If  these  coups  are  intended  to  allow 
for  reasonable,  orderly,  reflection  of 
change,  then  why  are  they  staged  at  all? 
Latin  American  countries  have  constitu- 
tions that  provide  for  removing  Presi- 
dents by  prescribed  means.  Just  as  ours 
does,  by  Impeachment  or  some  other  pro- 
cedure. 

We  do  not  need  a  military  crew  to  get 
rid  of  a  President  that  could  be  removed 
on  the  basis  of  a  bad  record  by  constitu- 
tional processes. 

The  military  castes  have  stood  above 
the  constitutions.  That  Is  the  crux  of 
the  problem.  The  crux  of  the  problem 
in  Latin  American  country  after  Latin 
American  country  Is  that  the  military 
Jimtas  refuse  to  abide  by  the  constitu- 
tional process.  That  is  what  happened 
In  the  Dominican  Republic.  That  is 
what   happened   in   Honduras,   and   In 
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Guatemala.  Wessln  y  Wessin  and  other 
military  leaders  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public knew  that  Bosch  under  the  con- 
stitution was  the  commander  in  chief — 
the  civilian  commander  in  chief,  as  un- 
der the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
the  same  power.  When  they  saw  that 
Bosch  was  going  to  exercise  his  civilian 
constitutional  processes  and  power,  and 
when  they  realized  that  he  was  going 
to  hale  Wessin  y  Wessln  before  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Dominican  Republic  for  a 
thorough  investigation  leading  to  his  re- 
moval, as  they  had  that  segment  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  they  staged  a  coup, 
for  in  Latin-American  country  after 
Latin-American  country  the  military 
considers  Itself  to  be  above  the  constitu- 
tion. 

If  the  United  States  of  America  con- 
tinues to  recognize  and  aid  such  military 
coups,  then  it  is  guilty  of  great  hypocrisy 
In  Its  professing  to  seek  to  establish  con- 
stitutional democracies  in  Latin  America 
or  aid  in  the  development.  We  have 
said  that  that  Is  the  primary  objective  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program. 

Honduras  Is  the  same  story.  In  Hon- 
duras the  head  of  the  military  did  not 
want  a  man  who  was  about  to  be  elected 
president,  as  far  as  everyone  beheved, 
on  October  13 — just  around  the  corner 
datewise.  They  did  not  want  him  elected 
president.  Why?  Because  he  was  cam- 
paigning all  over  Honduras  making  per- 
fectly clear  that,  elected  President,  he 
intended  to  bring  the  military  under  fur- 
ther civilian  control,  which  Is  the  power 
of  the  President  of  Hondurtis.  So  this 
military  leader  proceeded  to  stage  a  coup 
and  overthrow  him.  All  the  news  com- 
ing out  of  Honduras  late  this  morning 
into  our  committee  shows  that  there  is 
serious  trouble  still  ahead  in  Honduras. 
One  of  the  most  shocking  proposals 
or  suggestions  made  by  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  Martin,  in  his  article 
yesterday  was  his  comment  that  the  pop- 
ulation did  not  come  to  the  assistance 
of  Bosch.  Why  did  he  not  display  the 
record?  The  record  Is  that  Bosch  made 
a  plea  to  the  people  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  not  to  resort  to  direct  action. 

He  made  a  plea  to  follow  the  peaceful 
procedures  of  the  constitution.  He  made 
a  plea  that  they  stay  off  the  streets.  He 
made  a  plea  that  they  not  engage  In 
physical  resistance  to  the  military  coup. 
He  pleaded  that  they  wait  the  passage  of 
time  until  the  constitutional  processes 
would  at  least  have  a  chance  of  operat- 
ing. 

Now  we  have  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America 
writing  an  article  Indicating  that  one  of 
the  reasons  apparently  that  we  must  take 
at  least  a  somewhat  neutral  look  at  this 
military  junta  is  that  the  people  did  not 
rally  around  Bosch.  The  people  did  not 
engage  In  armed  rebellion  In  opposition 
to  the  military  junta.  Bosch  should  get 
great  credit  for  his  statesmanship.  He 
should  get  support  from  the  U.S.  State 
Department,  not  this  kind  of  indirect 
nig-pulllng  out  from  under  him  that  the 
Martin  article  of  yesterday  commits. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  wUI 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Then  there  is  the 
further  fact  that  had  the  people  demon- 
strated as  they  might  have  liked  to,  they 
would  have  been  shot  down. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Of  course,  they  did  not 
have  guns. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  very  weapons 
which  the  United  States  furnished  the 
Junta — the  tanks  and  the  machineguns 
supplied  by  the  United  States  under  our 
military  assistance  program,  allegedly  to 
protect  the  Dominican  people  from  at- 
tack were  used  to  overthrow  that  legally 
elected  and  constituted  Government  of 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  has  been  a  form  of 
suicide  for  thousands  of  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  military  castes  have 
stood  above  the  constitutions.  In  Mr. 
Martin's  examples  they  have  allowed 
constitutional  governments  to  exist,  but 
for  how  long  we  do  not  know. 

Just  why  constitutional  governments 
should  serve  only  with  permission  from 
the  military  does  not  seem  to  occupy  Mr. 
Martin's  attention  at  all.  He  accepts  It 
as  the  way  of  life  in  Latin  America.  Yet 
if  its  acceptance  is  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States,  then  there  is  no  Justifica- 
tion at  all  for  our  huge  aid  programs 
there,  especially  military  aid. 

None  of  these  military  establishments 
exists  for  purposes  of  national  defense 
against  another  coimtry.  They  exist  to 
control  internal  politics.  The  Idea  that 
we  should  build  them  up  to  maintain  in- 
ternal stability  is  almost  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  But  we  have  built  them  up 
on  that  basis,  and  we  are  reaping  the 
harvest  of  coup  after  coup  which  is  de- 
stroying constitutional  government  in 
Latin  America. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  it  is  Mr. 
Martin's  statement  that  does  not 
measure  current  events  against  his- 
torical perspective. 

I  remind  him  that  we  went  through  all 
this  5  to  10  years  ago.  When  the  policy 
of  dealing  with  Latin  America  dictators 
threatened  to  throw  the  masses  of  people 
into  the  lap  of  communism,  we  changed 
that  policy  into  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. 

Its  purpose,  its  basic  premise,  was  that 
the  United  States  would  make  financial 
aid  available  to  nations  of  the  hemi- 
sphere as  they  undertook  social  and  eco- 
nomic reform  as  a  middle  course  between 
the  communism  represented  by  Castro 
and  the  rightwing  military  dictator- 
ships. If  the  people  of  Latin  America 
who  entered  into  the  Act  of  Bogota  and 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  with  us  no 
longer  wish  to  follow  the  middle  road  be- 
tween right  and  left,  then  I  share  Mr. 
Martin's  view  that  it  is  their  decision 
and  one  the  United  States  must  not 
overturn  by  military  intervention  of  our 
own. 

But  If  they  revert  back  to  military  dic- 
tatorship, then  the  United  States  no 
longer  has  any  business  sending  them 
economic  or  military  aid.  The  Assistant 
Secretary  seems  to  Imply  In  his  state- 
ment that  this  country  Is  willing  to  ac- 
cept whatever  government  comes  to 
power  as  the  one  with  which  we  shall  do 
business.  That  is  the  usual  practice  of 
diplomacy.  But  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress Is  not  a  usual  practice.  It  Is  not  a 
traditional  policy.    It  Is  an  unusual  pol 


icy,  designed  to  meet  urgent  and  critical 
circumstances  In  lAtin  America.  The 
preamble  to  the  Act  of  Bogota  recog- 
nized that  the  preservation  and  strength- 
ening of  free  and  democratic  Institutions 
in  the  American  republics  requires  the 
acceleration  of  social  and  economic  prog- 
ress in  Latin  America  adequate  to  meet 
th  legitimate  aspiratioris  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Americas  for  a  better  life  and  to 
provide  them  the  fullest  opportunity  to 
improve  their  status.  The  preservation 
and  strengthening  of  democratic  Institu- 
tions is  the  basic  premise  of  the  act  and 
of  the  Alliance. 

It  was  made  the  premise  because  the 
nations  of  the  hemisphere  and  the  United 
States  had  come  to  a  recognition  in 
1959,  1960,  and  1961,  that  military  gov- 
ernments were  falling  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  communism  In  Latin  America. 

Apparently  some  of  these  signatories  of 
the  act  have  reverted  back  to  the  same 
old  theories  that  so  clearly  failed  In  the 
past.  If  so,  that  Is  their  business.  But 
Mr.  Martin  does  a  disservice  when  he  im- 
plies, as  his  statement  does,  that  Ameri- 
can aid  will  continue,  anyway. 

It  should  not.  We  should  have  it  clear- 
ly understood  from  the  officials  In  charge 
of  Latin  American  affairs  that  the  mili- 
tary faction  that  seizes  power  In  Latin 
America  Is,  in  the  same  stroke,  taking  its 
coimtry  out  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
so  far  as  U.S.  economic  and  military  aid 
are  concerned. 

Until  we  have  a  clear  statement  of  that 
policy,  and  unswerving  enforcement  of 
It,  we  are  going  to  have  more  coups  In 
Latin  America  by  military  leaders  who 
are  encouraged  by  Mr.  Martin's  state- 
ment to  think  that  the  United  States 
only  Intends  to  pay  lipservice  to  the 
principles  and  objectives  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  published  re- 
cently a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times  written  by  the  constitutional 
President  of  Guatemala,  a  President  of 
Guatemala  who  was  overthrown  by  a 
military  coup.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  of  Miguel  Ydlgoras- 
Fuentes  may  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point,  because  Its  thesis  and  major 
premise  Is  Identical  with  the  thesis  and 
major  premise  I  have  expressed  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon  In  my 
criticism  of  the  article  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  Edward  MarUn,  that 
appeared  In  the  Washington  Post  and 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  yesterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

UsK  OF  Mn^rrART  Coups:    Danceks   CrrEO  lit 

Totalitarianisms  or  the  Right 
To  the  EorrOB  or  the  New  York  Times: 

Twice  in  your  editorial  of  September  26 
"The  Coup  in  Santo  Domingo"  was  Guate- 
mala mentioned  and  the  military  coup  of 
March  30-31  of  this  year  implied.  I  would 
like  to  comment  briefly  on  military  coupe  In 
general  and  on  the  present  Guatemalan  melo- 
drama in  particular,  because  I  have  also  read 
with  interest  the  news  article,  "Guatemalan 
Editor  Silenced,  but  Writes  Anjrway"  of 
September  27. 

As  the  Times  correctly  points  out.  modern 
military  takeovers  are  usually  explained  by 
the  reactionary  clique  that  usurps  power  on 
the  ground  that  the  legitimate  government 
overthrown  was  "pro-Communist,  inept  and 
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flamrpt."  nioss  an  ths  rMwnni  glTcii  hj 
ttaa  enemlM  et  democracy,  wltlicmt  raatttlnc 
perhaps — with  their  disoMtur  menteUty — 
that  they  are  d«>aUng  a  Xatal  blow  to  detao- 
cratlo  inctltutiona  and  the  end  reauJt  wUl 
have  to  be  a  popular  rebellion  with  the 
unfortunate  sequence  of  shedding  of  blood. 
The  totalltarlans  of  the  right  believe  ttiat 
the  existence  at  several  political  partlee.  the 
separation  of  the  branches  of  goremmint. 
freedom  of  elections,  the  rights  of  the  under- 
privileged to  a  better  life,  freedom  of  ezpfes- 
alon,  habeas  corpus,  the  system  of  con£tiXu- 
tlonal  succession,  the  consent  of  the  governed 
and  the  pxirsult  of  happiness  (as  your  own 
Constitution  reads)  are  divisive  elemelntB 
which  Inevitably  lead  to  communism.      i 

snmjui  AIMS  I 

In  their  absurdity  and  ignorance  they  fail 
to  see  that  there  la  a  fraternal  alliance  be- 
tween themselves  and  Castro  communism,  In 
that  both  extremes  wish  democracy  to  fall 
and  that  both  tend  to  flourish  when  eltber 
can  point  to  the  other  as  the  sole  alterha- 
Uve.  This  Is  what  Hitler  and  Stalin  sftld 
two  decades  ago,  ruthlessly  suppressing.  In 
the  meantime,  the  fundamental  rights  and 
freedoms  of  their  respective  peoples. 

The  reactionary  clique  In  Guatemala  that 
overthrew  my  government  also  accused  |ny 
administration  and  myself  (rf  being  ln»pt 
and  corrupt,  and  had  the  audacity  to  Imply 
that  I  was  really  a  pro-Communist  In  <^s- 
gulse.  They  suspended  the  Constitution; 
abolished  congress;  imprisoned  hundreds,  of 
Guatemalans,  mistreating  and  exiling  the^; 
eliminated  the  liberties  enjoyed  under  tny 
administration,  and  ended  the  social  prog- 
ress under  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of 
PunU  del  Este — which  created  the  AlUaace 
for  Progress. 

This  Is  the  melodramatic  situation  in 
Oiiatemala  today.  It  U  a  terrible  police 
state.  Just  as  brutal,  tenebrous,  calculating, 
vicious,  and  somber  as  that  of  Dictator  Man- 
uel Estrada  Cabrera  in  Guatemala  (18d&- 
1990).  I  am  sure,  though,  that  it  will  dot 
last  long,  because  the  people  and  the  more 
Uberal-mlnded  military  will  not  permit  It. 

In  struggling  against  communism.  We 
should  not  forget  the  other  total!  tar lanistis 
that  always  crush  the  fundamental  freedo^is 
of  the  people. 

MiGmn.  YDicoRAs-PmirrEs. 

Constitutional  President  of  Guatemala. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  today.;  I 
have  also  received  a  personal  letter  f  rop 
President  Ydigoras.  In  it,  he  expands  (jn 
the  same  points  he  made  in  his  letter  to 
the  Times.  I  particularly  call  attenU(in 
to  his  suggestion  that:  i 

If  a  group  of  colonels  believes  that  t|ie 
legitimate  Government,  freely  elected  by  t|ke 
people,  is  conducting  its  business  In  an  l^- 
mannered  fashion,  the  thing  for  its  members 
to  do  is  to  resign  from  the  armed  forces  a4d 
enter  politics,  observing — as  anyone  else-*— 
the  rules  of  the  game. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  all  6f 
President  Ydigoras'  letter  to  me  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecorL, 
as  follows : 

San  Masco  Island.  Miami,  Pla.. 

5  de  Octubre  de  1963. 
Hon.  Watnx  Morse, 

U.S.  Senator  from  Oregon.  Chairman.  Lat^ 
American  Subcommittee,  the  Senate  0/ 
the    United   States.    Washington,  DC. 
DxAs  SxNAToa  Mohse:  Since  our  last  con- 
versation in  the  middle  of  the  summer,  wheti 
we  exchanged  pxsints  of  view  regarding  the 
military  coup  in  Guatemala  which  oiisted  the 


legitimate  government  I  had  the  honor  of 
presiding.  In  accordance  with  the  mandate  of 
the  maiorlty  of  Guatemalans  expressed  in 

the  free  elections  of  January  1068,  other  mili- 
tary Ukeovers  have  occurred  In  Latin 
America  and  the  social-political  situation  In 
Guatemala  has  gravely  deteriorated. 

My  own  struggle  against  communism  Is,  I 
believe,  well  known  In  the  United  States  and 
in  Latin  America.  It  is,  I  am  sure,  recog- 
nised by  the  political  leaders  In  your  country 
and  by  many  LAtln  Americans  who  have  the 
respoosibUlty  of  government.  It  is  stated  in 
my  book:  "My  War  With  Communism," 
Prentice-Hall    (July   1963). 

I  say  this  because  the  American  Continent 
must,  on  the  one  hand,  repudiate  the  Im- 
perialist and  aggressive  poUcles  and  pur- 
poses of  the  International  Communist  move- 
ment, and,  on  the  other,  condemn  in  no 
uncertain  terms  the  objectives  and  the 
methods  of  the  right  extremists,  since  they 
are  intrinsically  antagonistic  to  the  demo- 
cratic aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  and  destructive  to  their  free 
institutions. 

As  it  happens  with  any  human  society,  on 
occasions  legitimate  and  democratic  govern- 
menU  commit  errors  in  procedure  which.  \m- 
fortunately.  are  greatly  exaggerated  in  press 
dispatches.  The  Guatemalan  press  has  been 
under  censorship  prior  to  1958.  The  parties 
opposing  my  government  and  defeated  at  the 
polls,  began,  by  means  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  I  imposed,  a  vicious  campaign  against 
my  government,  never  seen  before.  One 
thing  is  to  correct  the  mistakes  that  might 
be  committed  in  a  democracy,  and  quite 
another  to  take  advantage  of  the  freedoms  of 
democracy  to  destroy  it. 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  Inter- 
American  community  has  come  to  realize 
that  "political-  and  "social"  democracies 
must  go  hand  In  hand,  because  they  mu- 
tually complement  each  other.  This  realiza- 
tion has  received  great  impetus,  in  my  opin- 
ion, thanks  to  the  courageous  and  dynamic 
leadership  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy.  I 
am  referring  specifically  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  that  gigantic  and  multilateral  ef- 
fort destined  to  raise,  In  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic fields,  the  standard  of  living  of  mil- 
lions of  Latin  Americans.  You  may  recall 
my  own  efforta,  initiated  during  the  first 
semester  of  my  term  in  1958,  to  accelerate 
the  economic  Integration  of  the  Central 
American  Republics;  and  President  Kublt- 
scheck's  vast  plan  which  he  enUtled  "Opera- 
tion Pan  America,"  of  the  same  year.  But 
It  Is  also  true  that  without  President  Ken- 
nedy's understanding  of  the  problem  and 
without  hU  complete  support,  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  would  not  have  been  established 
at  Punta  del  Este,  on  August  17,  1961. 

The  Alliance  is  a  most  ambitious  program, 
but  it  must  be  Implemented,  as  the  "Dec- 
laration of  the  Peoples  of  the  Americas" 
reads,  in  a  free  climate,  with  free  Institu- 
tions, always  respectful  of  human  rights.  If 
it  were  otherwise,  as  the  Communist  claim 
to  be  doing  In  the  enslaved  island  of  Cuba, 
the  Joint  effort  would  make  a  mockery  out 
of  representative  democracy  and.  In  the  end, 
it  would  be  completely  useless. 

The  military  that  overthrow  legitimate, 
constitutional  and  democratic  regimes  In 
Latin  America  do  so  ostensibly  on  many 
grounds,  but  in  fact  because  they  abhor  the 
democratic  way  of  life,  free  and  construc- 
tive dialogue,  and  the  right  to  dissent  from 
the  philosophy  that  guides  any  government 
or  the  means  used  to  achieve  the  ends 
sought.  To  them  the  multiplicity  of  polit- 
ical parties,  the  establishment  of  labor  un- 
ions and  the  free  expression  of  opinion,  for 
example,  are  characteristic  of  "decadent" 
societies,  and  roads  which  Inevitably  lead  to 
chaos  and  anarchy.     This  Is  the  outlook — 


very  primitive  tndOed— of  the  extremists  of 
the  right,  of  the  totalltarlans  a  la  Hitler  and 
Mussolini.  In  other  words,  their  outlook  is 
completely  negative  and  obstructionist;  and 
what  is  worse,  they  form  a  close  and  fraternal 
alliance  with  every  other  bitter  enemy  of 
democracy  In  that  they  wish  democracy  to 
fall.  They  pretend  to  stay  in  power  by 
pointing  out,  falsely  of  course,  that  the  sole 
alternative  to  Conununlst  rule  Is  military 
misrule  and  oligarchic  reaction. 

Some  have  advocated  that  dictatorships 
and  de  facto  governments  should  be  exclud- 
ed from  participating  In  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can System.  A  year  ago,  at  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  several  Latin 
American  democratic  countries  Introduced 
a  resolution  to  have  a  Meeting  of  Consulta- 
tion of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  discuss 
that  possibility.  Although  my  Government 
was  naturally  sympathetic  to  the  Initiative. 
It  instructed  its  Permanent  Mission  not  to 
'-ote  affirmatively  because  (1)  it  was  uncer- 
tain as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  step  pro- 
posed and  (2)  It  believed  that  other  measures 
(Joint  breaking  of  dlplomaUc  relations  and 
collective  economic  sanctions,  for  example) 
could  be  taken  outside  the  Inter-American 
System,  In  a  less  formal  but  more  effective 
manner.  What  my  Government  had  In  mind, 
my  dear  friend,  was  to  consult  with  other 
legitimate  governments  as  to  the  possibility 
ol  "continentalizing"  Article  n  of  the  Cen- 
tral  American  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Friend- 
sLlp,  signed  In  Washington  on  February  7, 
1J23,  through  which  de  facto  and  unconsti- 
tutional regimes  would  not  be  recognized 
dlplomatlcaUy. 

What  the  Latin  American  community 
needs,  In  my  opinion.  Is  to  intensify  its  eco- 
nomic development  and  to  greatly  accelerate 
social  Justice,  before  It  is  too  late,  but  cer- 
tainly preserving — in  the  process — the  fun- 
damental rights  of  man.  It  Is  intolerable  to 
have  any  part  of  the  ijopulatlon  pass  dog- 
matic Judgment  on  the  desires  and  needs  of 
the  majority;  and  much  worse  If  any  popu- 
lar sector  denies,  through  undemocratic 
means,  the  wishes  of  other  popular  sectors. 
If  a  group  of  Colonels  beUeves  that  the  legl- 
tlmate  government,  freely  elected  by  the 
people,  is  conducting  ita  business  In  an  ill- 
mannered  fashion,  the  thing  for  its  members 
to  do  Is  to  resign  from  the  Armed  Forces  and 
enter  politics,  observing — as  any  one  else — 
the  rules  of  the  game.  When  they  usiirp 
power  and  oust  a  democratic  and  constitu- 
tional government,  no  matter  what  pretext 
they  might  advance  for  their  action,  the  in- 
ternational community  should  react  with 
energy,  vigor  and  Indignation — sanctioning 
their  lU-concelved  and  Ul-executed  perform- 
ance. 

In  normal  times,  the  International  family 
of  nations  suffers  immensely  when  a  demo- 
cratic regime  Is  decapitated.  In  this  atomic 
era,  when  years  are  reduced  to  weeks  and 
months  to  minutes,  any  democratic  setback 
Is  much  more  dangerous  to  the  community 
because  It  affords  Ite  enemies  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  give  the  West  a  major  setback 
In  international  politics. 

As  to  the  present  situation  In  Guatemala, 
the  de  facto  and  dictatorial  regime  has  open- 
ly and  defiantly  violated  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  Charter  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights,  the  American 
Declaration  on  the  Righta  and  Duties  of 
Man,  the  Declaration  of  Santiago  de  Chile 
of  1959  and  most  of  the  Instrumente  pertain- 
ing to  the  rule  of  law  and  the  protection  of 
fundamental  freedoms.  It  has  converted  the 
country  Into  a  terrible  police  state. 

Colonel  Enrique  Peralta  and  his  associ- 
ates in  crime  have  ruthlessly  suppressed  the 
freedoms  fully  enjoyed  by  the  Guatemalan 
people  under  my  administration.    Monstrous 
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laws  have  been  decreed.  Congress  has  been 
abolished.  Habeas  corpus  has  been  elimi- 
nated. An  Indefinite  state  of  siege  exista  in 
the  country.  Military  tribunals  Judge  ordi- 
nary offenses  (called,  by  the  ruling  and  re- 
actionary clique,  seditious,  and  subversive). 
Hundreds  have  been  Jailed,  and  many  mis- 
treated before  being  sent  into  exile  In  for- 
eign but  friendly  lands.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing list  of  Guatemalans  being  summarily 
shot.  The  paredon  as  In  Cuba,  is  becoming 
a  national  institution.  Freedom  of  expres- 
sion is  not  only  a  myth :  It  Is  admittedly  non- 
existent. High  schools  have  been  mili- 
tarized. Social  progress  has  come  to  a  com- 
plete stop. 

I  denounced  all  these  terrible  violations  to 
the  Inter-American  Conunission  on  Human 
,  Righta,  in  late  August,  and  requested  that 
body  to  Investigate  the  charges  and  take  ap- 
propriate measures.  In  statementa  and  let- 
ters to  the  press  I  have  warned  that  repres- 
sive measures  are  on  the  Increase  and  that 
the  hatred  of  the  Guatemalan  people  for 
the  present  regime  is  growing.  Guatemalans, 
from  every  walk  of  life,  are  responding  to 
the  situation  with  greater  acta  of  bravery, 
and  even  with  terrorist  acta  and  Increased 
guerrilla  activities,  because  there  Is  no  solu- 
tion In  sight. 

Not  a  word  has  been  said  officially  about 
general  elections.  And  even  If  they  were 
convoked,  there  is  absolutely  no  guarantee 
that  they  would  be  free.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  could  not  be,  unless  a  new  government 
took  over  and  conducted  Itself  fairly,  re- 
storing the  fundamental  freedoms  which 
have  been  trampled  over  by  the  military 
boot. 

Colonel  Peralta's  regime  has  not  only  de- 
fied the  sovereign  will  of  the  Guatemalan 
people,  but — with  incredible  audacity  and 
Impunity — has  defied  all  the  American  Con- 
tinent. Ite  contempt  for  the  opinion  of 
democratic  leaders  of  the  Americas  has  no 
bounds. 

Should  you  wish,  my  dear  Senator  Moasx, 
to  distribute  copies  of  this  letter  to  your 
distinguished  colleagues  in  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and,  particularly,  to  my  good 
friend  Senator  Botnuu  B.  Hickinlooper,  of 
Iowa,  you  may  do  so  without  any  hesitancy. 
If,  however,  you  desire  to  Include  it  In  the 
Congressional  Record,  feel  free  to  do  so. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  remain  affection- 
ately yours, 

MlOUEL    TDIOORAS   PtTXNTES, 

Constitutional  President  of  Guatemala. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  to  the  Times  by  Ron- 
ald Hilton,  the  editor  of  the  Hispanic- 
American  Report,  Stanford  University. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  on  Santo  Domingo:  Latin- American 
Specialist  Outlines  Events  Leading  to  Cotn» 

(Note. — The  writer  of  the  following  Is  edi- 
tor of  the  Hispanic-American  Report.  Stan- 
ford University.) 
To  the  Editor  or  the  New  York  Times: 

With  what  may  be  an  all-too-common  lack 
of  prescience,  the  American  press  did  not 
have  a  single  representative  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo at  the  time  of  the  coup  which  over- 
threw President  Juan  Bosch. 

There  were  well-founded  rumors  that  a 
coup  was  being  prepared  to  defend  the  old 
order,  the  pretext  being  an  alleged  Commu- 
nist threat;  the  only  doubt  was  when  the 
coup  would  be  launched  and  whether  the 
president  would  be  able  to  devise  some 
means  of  meeting  brute  military  force.    The 


observations  of  one  who  witnessed  the  coup 
may  be  of  some  Interest. 

The  visitor  to  the  Dominican  Republic  was 
immediately  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  mlli- 
tary-cum-police  was  still  Intact,  and  virtu- 
ally unchanged.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  military  who  assassinated  TruJlUo 
did  so  not  out  of  love  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy but  because  the  tyrant  had  become  an 
embarrassment  and  threatened  the  privi- 
leged position  the  military  had  built  up. 
Under  the  Bosch  regime,  the  military  police 
state  continued  to  live  side  by  side  with  the 
relatively  powerless  civilian  regime.  The  cat 
was  simply  waiting  to  pounce  on  the  spirited 
mouse. 

SHAMELESS  CONTRIVANCE 

The  coup  was  contrived  with  a  shameless- 
ness  which  was  scarcely  credible.  The  mer- 
chants' association  called  a  strike,  which  was 
a  miserable  failure  even  though  the  small 
shopkeepers  were  bribed  to  participate. 
Three  radio  stations  and  one  TV  station  in- 
cited the  people  to  revolt  in  a  clearly  sub- 
versive fashion. 

President  Bosch  used  his  constitutional 
powers  to  close  them  down;  the  antl-Bosch 
elemente  who  were  Inciting  the  crowd  to 
overthrow  the  Government  denounced  this 
as  an  infringement  on  popular  righta.  The 
army  staged  a  coup  and  Immediately  forced 
all  the  radio  stations  In  the  republic  simply 
to  rebroadcast  all  day  long  the  Junta  prop- 
aganda. It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  a 
grosser  non  sequltur. 

The  merchanta'  strike  was  sparked  largely 
by  local  Spanish  Interesta.  Conversations 
with  business  leaders,  both  Dominican  and 
foreign  (Including  German),  revealed  that 
by  and  large  they  were  delighted  with  the 
coup.  It  was  asssumed  that  the  new  mil- 
itary regime  (with  civilians  as  a  fig  leaf) 
should  make  life  easier  for  business. 

They  denounced  Bosch  as  a  Communist, 
and  when  asked  for  details  provided  facta 
which  were  carefully  checked  with  well-in- 
formed diplomatic  observers.  Almost  with- 
out exception,  the  facte  were  clearly  un- 
founded: sometimes  the  charges  were  clearly 
inspired  by  resentment  that  the  Government 
had  refused  to  give  the  company  a  contract 
or  had  awarded  it  to  a  competitor. 

The  elections  which  brought  Bosch  to 
power  were  witnessed  by  Organization  of 
American  States  observers,  and  Bosch's  ene- 
mies were  therefore  unable  to  claim  they 
had  been  fraudulent.  The  rightist  minority 
revealed  that  Inability,  all  too  frequent  in 
Latin  America,  to  understand  the  nature  of 
democratic  elections.  If  you  cant  win  In  the 
elections,  some  other  way  must  be  sought  to 
grab  power.  The  successful  candidate  must 
be  denounced  as  personally  Incompetent  or 
corrupt. 

ACCUSED     or    CORRUPTION 

Bosch  was  described  as  both.  It  was 
strange  to  hear  Bosch,  who  dismissed  the  one 
adviser  suspected  of  corruption,  being  ac- 
cused of  corruption  by  people  who  clearly 
have  no  general  objection  to  it.  It  may 
well  be  that  Bosch,  an  author  who  had  for 
years  lived  outoide  the  Dominican  Republic, 
lacked  both  the  technical  skills  and  the  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  present-day  Dominican 
affairs  to  be  an  ideal  President,  but  his  op- 
ponenta  are  in  general  scarcely  more  attrac- 
tive. 

Bosch  was  regarded  by  sober  American  ob- 
servers as  sufficiently  attractive  to  be  worth 
widespread  support.  The  United  States  and 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  had  a  much  wider 
commitment  to  support  the  Bosch  regime 
than  is  generally  realized.  The  planning  of 
the  country  was  largely  in  the  hands  of 
CIDES  (Centro  de  Investigaciones  de  Desar- 
roUo  Econ6mlco  y  Social ) ,  Bupp>orted  by  the 
Ford  and  Parvin   Foundations  and   by  the 


Agency  for  International  Development;  ita 
director,  Sacha  Volman,  a  U.S.  citizen.  Is  one 
of  the  b^tes  nolres  of  the  new  regime.  He 
took  refxige  in  the  U.S.  Embassy  while  the 
army  searched  his  home. 

Former  Vice  President  Wallace  was  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  at  the  time  of  the  coup; 
he  had  a  project  to  develop  appropriate 
strains  of  hybrid  maize  to  increase  the  corn 
production.  This  is  Just  one  of  many  proj- 
ecta  with  which  the  United  States  was  at- 
tempting to  get  the  economy  off  the  ground. 
Incidentally,  Ambassador  Martin  and  his  staff 
deserve  high  commendation. 

It  may  be  that  no  regime  can  save  the 
Dominican  Republic.  A  ride  across  the  coun- 
try bears  graphic  evidence  of  what  we  know 
from  vital  statistics.  There  is  no  country  in 
the  world  where  one  sees  such  a  high  pro- 
portion of  children,  most  Illegitimate,  for 
whom  there  is  no  prospect  of  education, 
training,  and  Jobs.  Perhaps  the  example  of 
Puerto  Rico  offers  some  hope.  Otherwise 
within  50  years  the  Dominican  Republic  will 
be  another  Haiti. 

Ronald  Hilton. 
Miami,  Fla. 


SHOULD    AMERICAN    WHEAT 
STRENGTHEN  COMMUNISM? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  weekend  and  the  few  days  previous, 
much  additional  Information  has  been 
forthcoming  concerning  the  proposed 
sale  of  American  wheat  to  Red  Russia 
for  its  exportation  to  satellite  countries 
and  to  other  areas  where  it  has  made 
grain-shipping  commitments. 

On  Thursday,  September  26  I  ex- 
pressed to  the  Senate  at  some  length  my 
own  personal  views  on  this  proposed 
major  shift  in  American  foreign  and 
commercial  policy  toward  communism. 
For  those  interested,  my  views  can  be 
found  beginning  on  page  18260  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

what  is   needed  is    an   AMERICAN  POLICT 
RATHER  THAN   A   SALE 

On  September  26,  I  stated  that  it  Is 
my  conviction  that  President  Kennedy 
should  call  a  "trade-aid"  conference  of 
the  major  exporting  nations  of  the  free 
world  in  order  to  give  our  American 
leadership,  if  it  is  still  strong  enough  to 
be  effective,  an  opportunity  to  develop 
with  our  free  world  associates  a  con- 
sistent and  cooperative  program  of  both 
trade  and  aid  insofar  as  our  side  of  the 
cold  war  is  concerned. 

Obviously,  acting  alone,  the  United 
States  can  neither  operate  an  effective 
program  of  economic  pressures  against 
Russia,  Cuba,  and  Red  China  nor  can  we 
provide  sufficient  foreign  economic  and 
military  aid  to  protect  the  undeveloped 
countries,  our  friends  overseas,  and 
neutral  areas  against  the  expanded  cold 
war  pressures  which  the  Russians  and 
their  Communist  associates  can  bring  to 
bear  upon  them,  especially  if  we  add  our 
American  food  supplies  and  other  prod- 
ucts to  the  Russian  capacity  to  wage  a 
successful  economic  war  against  the 
free  world.  What  we  need.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  a  consistent  and  understandable 
American  policy  in  these  areas  rather 
than  a  hastily  conceived  sale  of  wheat 
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to  RujBsla  which  may  become  the  fdre- 
ninner  of  a  new  trade-aid  policy  which 
is  inadequately  planned  and  lily  i^- 
pared.  Thxis,  I  renew  my  auggestloi  of 
September  26  for  the  caJUng  of  a  tree 
world  trade-aid  conference. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  reaffirm  my  con- 
viction that  this  decision  which  involves 
the  wisdom  or  the  undesirability  of  abftn- 
doning  an  American  trade-aid  policy 
which  has  served  us  well  for  more  than 
15  years  In  favor  of  a  sale  of  wheat 
which  could  be  the  "first  step  on  a  long 
Journey"  of  which  no  one  knows  ithe 
destination  should  be  a  decision  m|tde 
by  the  Concress  and  not  one  handed 
down  from  the  top  by  administrative 
action. 

I  am  happy  to  observe  the  many  Indi- 
cations of  support  for  deferring  a  (te- 
clsion  on  the  wheat  deal  until  all  of  the 
Implications,  information,  and  ramifica- 
tions have  been  considered  by  the 
Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  point 
In  my  remarks  to  include  two  editorials 
from  South  E>akota  newspapers  support- 
ing this  po8itl<m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkco(u>, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Rapid  City  I>aUy  Journal,   (>ct. 
3,  1963)  I 

Let's  Takx  a  Logical  Look 
It's  really  no  ain  to  have  a  snrplua.  The^-e- 
for©  It'a  also  prudent  to  s\xrvey  the  situa- 
tion aerlously  before  unloading  wheat  %\.t- 
ptuses  to  Riissla — Jxwt  because  the  Canadi- 
an Oovemment  sees  fit  to  do  so.  T 

Senator  BLasl  Mtjndt.  of  South  Dakota,  Aas 
aaked  the  admlnlstraUon  to  call  a  confer- 
ence In  Washington  among  the  major  ex- 
porting agricultural  and  industrial  natlonaof 
the  free  world.  He  proposed  the  meeting 
to  analyse  and  formulate  a  workable  and 
consistent  pattern  of  trade  with  the  Cotn- 
munlst  bloc  countries  and  to  determine  the 
Impact  that  a  program  of  expanded  tr^de 
with  Russia,  Cuba,  and  Red  China  and  other 
Communist  countries  would  have  upon  the 
mutual  assistance  and  foreign  aid  programs 
to  which  the  United  States  U  today  by  far 
the  moat  significant  and  sizable  contributor. 
Mttxdt  pointed  up  that  many  advoc$te 
we  sell  whatever  we  have  in  sirrplus  to  a»iy 
alien  government  which  can  purchase  our 
auppllea  with  cash,  credit,  or  barter  exchange. 
MuNDT  contends  that  the  most  logical  and 
constructive  procedure  is  a  conference  ior 
a  cloee,  new  look  at  the  whole  world  plc- 
tvire  of  trade,  aid,  and  cold  war  dlfferenoes 
and  techniques. 

Tlie  senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  saiys 
this  should  be  tried  before  any  changes  2fn 
made  In  the  trade  policies. 

MtrwDT  recognizes  that  the  United  States 
cannot  effectively  blockade  the  Communtot 
world  If  the  associates  in  the  free  world  Ih- 
Bist  on  selling  all  they  can  for  either  ca*h 
or  credit.  ^ 

The  Senator  wants  the  conference  before 
the  Congress  is  called  upon  to  act  upon  tUls 
year's  foreign  aid  bill. 

"We  should  know  what  foreign  policy  4e 
propoflA  to  implement  before  being  call«d 
upon  to  appropriate  more  billions  for  pro- 
grams which  might  run  head-on  into  coa- 
flict  with  a  free  world  of  economic  and  mili- 
tary aasistance  to  the  Communist  bloc 
through  trade  negotlatlona.  cash  cr  credit 
sales  or  outright  barter, "  Mondt  says.  I 

The  Senator  insists  that  Russia  should  n^t 
be  permitted  to  buy  TJB.  grain  with  a  su))- 
Bldy  being  paid  by  the  American  taxpayer. 


Also,  that  a  substantial  change  In  our  for- 
eign policy  be  made  and  approved  by  Oon- 
greas.  Instead  of  being  written  by  a  non- 
elected  ofBcial  ol  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
executive  offices  in  Washington. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  been  sell- 
ing grains  to  tha  Russians  for  years.  But, 
it  took  the  major  sale  of  $600  million  worth 
of  wheat  in  one  sale  to  push  the  panic  but- 
ton and  cause  a  clamor  for  like  sales  by  this 
country. 

[Prom  the  Daily  Leader,  Madison.  S.  Dak.. 

Sept.  30.  19631 

A  Sound  Appsoach 

Senator  Karl  E.  Mttndt  has  a  logical  ap- 
proach to  our  Nation's  problem  of  exports 
and  foreign  aid. 

He  proposes  that  President  Kennedy  should 
caU  a  free  world  conference  to  plan  a  work- 
able agreement  on  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Iron  Curtain  countries,  so 
that  our  national  Interest  may  be  protected 
and  that  the  free  world  can  act  in  unison 
on  this  perplexing  problem. 

He  points  to  two  different  views  on  the 
best  course  for  the  United  States  to  piuvue: 
That  we  abandon  our  policy  on  restriction 
of  trade,  a  policy  which  we  are  pursuing 
almost  all  alone;  or  that  we  sell  agricultural 
and  manufactured  surplus  for  cash  or  quick 
credit,  and  close  out  our  foreign  aid  program. 

Senator  Mundt  does  not  favor  either  solu- 
tion. He  believes  that  our  Nation  can  only 
act  successfully  In  this  sort  of  problem  with 
the  complete  cooperation  of  other  free  world 
nations. 

This  Is  Indeed  a  soimd  approach  to  the 
problem  of  disposing  of  our  wheat  surplus, 
and  should  get  high-level  attention  from 
the  administration,  which  siu-ely  can  use 
some  good  advice  on  foreign  relations,  which 
have   been  fumbled  so  frequently. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point  editorials  on  this 
subject  from  the  Commercial  Appeal  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  from  the  Journal - 
American  published  in  New  York  City. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

(Prom    the    Commercial    Appeal,    Memphis, 
Tenn.  I 

Appxasxmxkt  bt  Whzat 

There  arc  compelling  pressures  to  commit 
United  States  grain  foe  sale  to  Russia,  but 
there  is  urgent  necessity  to  remember  what 
this  wUl  do  to  our  cold  war  against  the  world 
conspiracy  of  communism. 

Pushing  Americans  into  possible  wheat 
deals  with  the  Soviet  Union  are  a  number  of 
things: 

Our  allies,  including  Canada,  are  selling 
grain  to  Moscow.  The  U.S.  Government  has 
not  been  able  to  prevent  this  trade. 

American  grain  sales  at  this  moment 
could  be  made  for  dollars  and  gold,  thus 
helping  us  boost  our  dwindling  gold  reserve 
and  Improve  our  balance-of -payments  situa- 
tion. 

Wheat  exports  could  reduce  our  Immense 
and  costly  surpluses,  created  by  Government 
subsidy. 

And  by  no  means  least,  American  grain 
dealers  hate  to  see  markets  of  this  size 
getting  away  from  them. 

That's  their  side  of  the  argument  for  deal- 
ing with  Russia.  It's  high  time,  however, 
that  someone  argued  the  case  for  the  other 
side. 

It  must  be  evident  that  when  we  help  the 
Soviet  Union  feed  ita  people,  its  satellites, 
and  in  particxilar  Cuba,  we  are  increasing  our 
own  biuxlen  in  fighting  communism.  How 
can  this  Nation  engage  In  a  fight  against  the 


Communist  bloc  with  every  possible  risk  of 
naUonal  obliteration,  and  then  turn  around 
and  assist  our  enemy? 

Maybe  Soviet  need  for  wheat  is  a  way  of 
farcing  it  to  drain  off  its  gold  reserves  and 
bolster  those  of  America  and  other  free  world 
nations,  and  maybe  it's  nice  to  note  that  the 
boasting  Kremlin  leaders  have  had  to  swal- 
low their  claims  of  agricultural  and  economic 
advancement.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
when  an  enemy  is  on  his  knees,  begging, 
that  is  no  time  to  relax  and  let  him  stand 
up. 

Russia  is  normally  a  wheat  exporter  and  it 
has  commitments.  American  wheat,  if  it 
joins  that  from  Canada,  will  be  sold  by  the 
Soviet,  in  turn,  to  East  Eiu-opean  Communist 
satellites,  and  to  Fidel  Castro's  Cuba.  It  is 
entirely  possible  that  ships  wiU  leave  gulf 
coast  ports  and  head  directly  to  Havana. 

What  kind  of  world  U  that?  If  these  deals 
by  American  grain  broken  go  through,  every 
businessman  who  has  raUed  against  the 
dangers  of  socialism  and  communism  might 
as  well  keep  his  silence. 

Barron's  Financial  Weekly,  on  September 
23,  urged  that  Americans  not  be  naively  de- 
ceived by  the  "glittering  prospects"  of  "quick 
dollars."  Said  Barron's:  "If  the  United 
States  decides  to  come  to  the  aid  of  its 
enemies,  it  should  at  least  be  hardheaded 
enough  to  exact  a  heavy  pollUcal  price.  In 
the  global  struggle  between  freedom  and 
slavery,  gold  dollars  are  Inadequate  coin. 
•  •  •  If  this  country  wants  to  do  business 
with  the  Conununists,  in  grain  or  in  any 
other  commodity,  it  should  Insist  on  getting 
something  of  value  in  return — the  razing  of 
the  Berlin  wall,  for  example,  or  the  evacua- 
tion of  Red  troops  from  Cuba." 

Appeasement  based  on  dollar  hunger  won't 
help  subdue  conamunlsm.  And  there  Is  no 
excuse  for  mighty  America  to  be  liured  Into 
meek  imitation  of  Canada. 

As  Senator  Kahl  Mundt,  Republican  of 
South  Dakota,  has  said  of  this  panic  to  deal 
with  Russia:  "Our  farmers  •  •  •  expect  the 
United  States  to  lead  the  world  rather  than 
to  follow  every  wrong  policy  practiced  by 
oiir  associates."  | 

(Prom  the  Journal-American,  New  York,  N.T.. 

Sept.  26,  1963] 

Grain  or  Sxnss 

To  our  neighbor  Canada  a  dollar  is  a  dollar 
and  nobody  Is  fxissy  about  the  source.  That 
Is,  as  long  as  the  amount  of  dollars  Is  big 
enough.  Thus  we  have  the  spectacle  of  a 
member  of  the  Western  Alliance  selling  a  half 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  part  of  which  was  known  In  advance 
to  be  earmarked  for  Castro's  Cuba. 

As  a  result  of  this  deal,  the  largest  ever 
for  1  year,  U.S.  wheat  farmers,  their  con- 
gressional Representatives  and  the  "Let's- 
not-be-beastly-to-the-Communists"  school 
have  been  whooping  it  up  for  relaxing  our 
rules  against  selling  to  the  Soviet. 

We  think  selling  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Is  a 
sacrifice  of  principle  and  a  help  to  a  foe  who 
has  sworn  "to  bury""  us. 

It  would  be  far  better  to  seU  aU  the  wheat 
possible  to  the  Western  European  countries. 

Western  Europe,  restored  to  prosperity  by 
U.S.  help,  needs  no  charity  and  can  pay  the 
top  price.  These  coimtries  mostly  have  been 
trading  with  the  Communists  as  they  can, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  helps. 

THX  COMMON  rOE 

In  so  doing  they  have — ironically — ac- 
quired a  lot  of  U.S.  gold  dollars  which  this 
country  needs  to  balance  our  payments 
deficit. 

The  United  States  Is  a  signatory  to  the  In- 
ternational Wheat  Agreement  which  prevents 
us  from  dumping  our  siurplus  wheat  on  the 
world  market  at  this  point.    Since  that  pact 
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makes  It  possible  for  the  Canadians  and  such 
to  trade  with  the  enemy  without  punitive 
action  by  iis,  It  seems  logical  that  the  United 
States  should  reconsider  it  when  it  comes  up 
for  renewal. 

Not  the  least  Important  aspect  of  the  wheat 
deal  Is  the  proof  that  Soviet  crop  failiu-es 
are  much  more  catastrophic  than  the  Rus- 
sians admit  because  farmers  won't  produce 
adequately  under  the  Communist  system. 

This  noay  be  the  only  way  the  Russian 
people  can  get  back  at  their  Communist  mas- 
ters. It  makes  no  sense  for  the  United  States 
to  help  the  tyrants  off  the  hook. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  urge  those  who  are 
concerned  about  the  possibility  of  our 
stumbling  into  new  concepts  of  trade 
and  aid  without  a  careful  consideration 
of  all  the  facts  to  study,  as  well,  recent 
statements  on  the  Senate  floor  from 
Senators  Dodd  of  Connecticut;  Mosss  of 
Oregon;  Javits  of  New  York,  Lausche  of 
Ohio,  Cooper  of  Kentucky  and  Proxmire 
of  Wisconsin. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  am  disturbed 
by  a  widely  distributed  United  Press  re- 
port published  late  last  week  which  re- 
ports on  the  alleged  activities  behind  the 
scenes  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
ville  Freeman  In  connection  with  the 
trip  to  Canada  of  one  Burton  Joseph  of 
Minnesota  and  the  efforts  to  induce  the 
Russian  wheat  committee  to  request 
American  wheat.  I  have  never  seen  a 
reply  from  Secretary  Freeman  to  this 
United  Press  repKjrt  and  I  beUeve  it 
should  either  be  confirmed  or  repudiated. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FREEMAir    CaALLSNGKD    TO    MaKK    STATEMENT 

On  Wheat  Sale  Talks 

St.  Pattl,  MnvN. — Agriculture  Secretary  Or- 
vllle  Freeman  has  been  accused  of  "adminis- 
trative bungling"  of  United  States-Russian 
wheat  talks,  and  challenged  to  make  "a  clear 
statement  concerning  the  background  of 
these  negotiations." 

Minnesota  Republican  Chairman  Robert 
Forsythe  also  asked  Freeman  to  "tell  the 
people  exactly  when  the  deal  got  started  and 
what  role  he  has  played." 

Forsythe  said  diulng  the  weekend  that 
Freeman,  while  in  Emiuth,  Minn.,  with  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  last  Tuesday,  said  he  was  not 
personally  involved  in  the  negotiations. 

But  in  a  television  appearance,  Forsythe 
said,  Freeman  admitted  being  in  the  back- 
ground for  the  past  2  weeks. 

The  chairman  asked  Freeman  to  clarify 
why  he  had  Burton  Joseph,  husband  of  Min- 
nesota's Democratic  national  committee- 
woman,  head  the  negotiations  with  the  Rus- 
Bions  "when  there  are  many  other  persons 
available  with  far  more  skUl  and  experience." 

Why,  Forsythe  asked,  was  Joseph  placed 
directly  at  the  head  of  a  corporation  to  han- 
dle the  trade  instead  of  running  It  through 
regular  export  channels  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

"The  American  people  must  wonder  why 
UJ3.  businessmen  must  go  to  Ottawa, 
Canada,  to  negotiate  a  trade  of  wheat  with 
the  Government  of  Soviet  Russia,"  Forsythe 
said. 

And  why,  Forsythe  asked,  were  two  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  employees — Robert 
Lewis  and  Clifford  Pulbermachar — sent  to  Ot- 
tawa to  observB  the  transactions  under  as- 
sumed names. 

CIX list 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  NOON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  recesses  today,  it  recess  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  csill 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendment  is  a  com- 
plete substitute  for  the  bill.  Under  the 
precedents  of  the  Senate,  the  committee 
amendment  will  be  considered  as  origi- 
nal text,  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 

The  committee  amendment  is  now 
open  to  amendment. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
OPPORTUNITIES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  4955)  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  quality  of  vocational  edu- 
cation, and  to  expand  the  vocational  edu- 
cation opportunities  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  open- 
ing Senate  debate  on  H.R.  4955,  which 
contains  the  administration's  recom- 
mendations on  strengthening  and  im- 
proving the  quality  of  vocational  educa- 
tion— to  which,  as  it  was  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, there  have  been  added;  first,  a  3- 
year  extension  and  amendment  of  the 
various  titles  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958;  and,  second,  a  3- 
year  extension  of  the  Impacted  su-ea  laws. 
Public  Laws  814  and  874,  modified  only 
by  the  Inclusion  under  those  statutes  of 
the  District  of  Colimibia — ^I  propose  to 
speak  briefly  at  this  time. 

I  shall  discuss  in  short  comxiass  the 
general  subject  of  educational  legisla- 
tion during  the  88th  Congress.  There- 
after, in  somewhat  greater  detail,  I  shall 
speak  to  the  various  provisions  of  the 
reported  bill.  I  make  this  announce- 
ment at  this  time,  in  order  that  Senators 
may  know  that  I  anticipate,  in  this  op- 
ening statement  to  address  the  Senate 
for  about  40  minutes. 

During  this  part  of  the  debate,  I  am 
constrained  to  indicate  that  I  shall  not 
yield  the  floor  for  questions.  This  Is 
done  In  order  that  the  continuity  of  pres- 
entation, so  essential  to  an  vmderstand- 
ing  of  this  major  legislation — a  most  de- 
sirable objective — may  be  preserved.  At 
the  conclusion  of  my  opening  statement, 
I  shall  be  delighted  to  engage  in  colloquy 
with  any  of  my  colleagues  on  any  point 
or  matter  affecting  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  majority 
leader  Is  still  present,  I  should  like  to 
raise  a  procedural  question.  I  was 
asked  this  morning  as  to  the  plan  for 
handling  the  bill  today.    It  Is  my  under- 


standing that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI  has  an  amendment 
which  he  may  wish  to  submit  to  the  bill, 
but  that  he  may  not  be  able  to  return 
to  the  Senate  until  late  this  afternoon. 
I  also  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  tMr.  ProutyI  may  have  an 
amendment  which  he  may  wish  to  con- 
sider submitting,  although  It  may  not 
become  necessary  for  him  to  do  so.  I 
imderstand  that  he  is  being  called  back 
to  discuss  It.  May  I  say  to  the  majority 
leader  that  if  it  develops  that  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  reach  a  final  vote  on  the 
bill  today,  It  is  perfectly  agreeable  to 
me,  as  the  Senator  In  charge  of  the  bill, 
to  consider  with  favor  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement — after  we  have  had  a 
little  more  time  to  see  how  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  develops — whereby  we 
would  limit  ourselves  on  tomorrow  to,  let 
us  say,  30  minutes  to  a  side  on  amend- 
ments and  an  hour  to  a  side  on  the  bill, 
and  have  the  final  votes  on  the  bill  taken 
tomorrow.  I  make  that  announcement 
now,  so  that  Senators  will  understand 
my  frame  of  mind  in  regard  to  trying  to 
arrive  at  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment applicable  tomorrow,  and  leaving 
today  and  whatever  time  we  wish  to  de- 
vote to  the  bill  tonight,  if  necessary,  to 
full  debate  on  the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  always,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  most  gracious 
and  considerate.  He  knows  that  at  least 
one  Senator,  and  possibly  two  Senators, 
have  been  delayed,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  in  reaching  Washington,  and 
that  they  have  amendments  which  they 
would  like  to  submit.  In  view  of  the 
gracious  suggestion  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon,  I  would 
hope  that  this  afternoon  the  leadership 
on  both  sides  and  the  Senators  who  are 
most  interested  in  the  bill  could  get  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  offering,  later 
today,  a  unanimous -consent  agreement 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.    Again  I  thank  him. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
California? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.    Is  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  aware  of  any  other  amendments 
by  any  other  Senator  ^^xlch  might  be  in 
order? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  may  be  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  will  submit  an  amend- 
ment or  two,  but  I  have  not  received  of- 
ficial final  notice  in  regard  to  that  situa- 
tion. 

KDUCATION  LEGISLATTON  PSOrOSXD  TO  THE 
88TH    CX>N( 


Mr.  President,  on  January  29,  1963. 
President  Kennedy  sent  to  the  Congress 
a  most  eloquent  message  on  the  state  of 
American  education.  In  so  dolnf,  he 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress, 
24  major  tuvas  of  education  In  which  he 
felt  legislatlOTi  was  needed. 
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These  recommendations  were  em- 
bodied In  S.  580.  the  NaUonal  Education 
Improvement  Act  of  1963.  which  I  |iad 
the  honor  to  sponsor,  and  in  which  ac- 
tion I  was  Joined  by  Senators  McNAMiKA. 

YaKBOHOUCH.  ChAMK,  RANDOLPH,  WlLLI^liS 

Of  New  Jersey,  Bxtkdicx,  Pill,  Manstkld 
and  Httxphrxt. 

Hearings  on  these  24  proposals,  as  con- 
tained in  S.  580,  were  undertaken  on 
April  28  by  the  Education  Subcommittee. 
These  hearings  were  concluded  on 
June  25,  after  17  days  in  which  adminis- 
tration witnesses  and  public  witnesses 
were  heard.  These  hearings,  together 
with  much  informational  material,  have 
been  printed  in  seven  volumes,  and  »re 
available  to  all  Senators  who  desire  to 
consult  them.  These  seven  volumes  are, 
in  my  judgment,  witnesses  to  the  co<n- 
prehensive  and  inclusive  study  made  by 
my  colleagues  on  the  subcommittee. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  pay  high  tribute 
to  all  the  Senators  on  the  subcommittee, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  for  their  faith- 
ful attendance,  their  diligent  study,  and 
the  sound  advice  with  which  they  have 
supported  me  in  our  joint  efTort  to  enact 
the  pending  legislation.  To  each  of 
them.  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  far 
greater  than  I  can  possibly  pay. 

Legislation  In  the  field  of  vocationBl 
education  and  in  the  other  areas  covered 
by  the  reported  bill  represents  but  tfte 
first  installment  of  educational  legisla- 
tion which  the  committee  intends  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Senate  during  the  life  of  this 
Congress.     As  Chairman  of  the  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee,  it  is  my  fervent  in- 
tention to  permit  the  Senators  on  tHe 
committee    and    also   Senators   on    the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, through  their  votes,  to  work  thje 
will  of  the  Senate  on  each  of  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations.    As  an  earnest 
of  this  Intention.  I  point  out  that  the  vo- 
cational bin  now  before  us  is  but  one  ojf 
four  measures  reported  from  the  Com^ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  dur^- 
ing  the  course  of  its  executive  session  on 
September  25.    One  of  these,  H.R.  6143 
the  higher  education  facilities  blil.  win 
shortly  be  before  the  Senate.    In  fact 
earlier  today  I  filed  a  report  together 
with    minority   views;    and    It    will    be 
printed,  and  should  be  made  available 
to  Senators  within  the  next  day  or  two. ' 
It  is  as  major  a  step  In  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  higher  education  segment  of 
American  education,  as  is  H.R.  4955  in 
the  area  of  vocational  education.    In  th0 
opening  days  of  our  hearings  on  S.  580.  t 
Indicated,  as  did  many  other  members 
of  the  committee,  that  our  concern  would 
be  with  the  enactment  of  sound  educa- 
tional legislation,  as  the  overriding  ob-- 
Jective.    The  particular  tacUc  or  legist 
laUve  strategy  may  change  from  time  to- 
time,  but.  for  my  part,  I  am  more  con-i 
cemed  with  the  substance  of  what  can 
be  done  than  I  am  within  the  legislative 
wrai^ing  paper  in  which  the  essential 
substance  is  contained.  I 

I  know  that  some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee,  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  re- 
gard, have  indicated  by  their  individual 
views,  which  accompanied  the  commit- 
tee report,  that  they  would  have  greatly 
preferred  a  version  of  HJl.  4955  much 
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broader  in  scope  and  cont«it.     I  have 
the  highest  admiration  and  respect  for 
these  distinguished  Senators.     I  assure 
them  that  we  do  not  differ  with  them 
In  principle  or  In  objective.     Our  dif- 
ferences are  procedural  only.     The  bill 
before   the  Senate  represents  the  best 
Judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee.   As  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill,  I  have  a  responsibility  to  my  com- 
mittee and  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  bring  forth  a  bill  which  con- 
tains,  in  our  combined  judgment,  the 
best  which  can  be  accomplished  at  this 
time. 

I  have  no  apologies  to  make  for  the 
course  of  acUon  the  committee  has 
adopted.  This  first  educational  bill,  this 
first  InstaUment  on  the  President's  pro- 
gram, reaches  a  vital  need  In  our  econ- 
omy for  today,  for  next  year,  and  for 
the  years  ahead.  Two  out  of  every  three 
children  and  youths  now  in  school  un- 
,  !i^^  bill  becomes  law,  will  enter  the 
labor  force  of  our  country  without  any 
college  education  and  without  any  vo- 
cational training. 

A  general  high  school  diploma  may  be 
sufficient  as  a  prework  basis  for  many 
of  these  youngsters,  but  I  am  vitally  con- 
cerned that  a  large  proportion  of  them 
will  be  seriously  hampered  in  finding  and 
holding  jobs.  President  Kennedy  has  re- 
minded us  that— 

Education  cannot  easily  or  wiaely  be  dl- 
vlded  into  separate  parts.  Each  part  Is 
linked  to  the  other.  The  colleges  depend 
on  the  work  of  the  schools;  the  schools  de- 
pend  on  the  coUeges  for  teachers:  vocational 
and  technical  education  U  not  separate  from 
general  education. 


Our  effort  In  the  88th  Congress  wUl  be 
to  meet,  as  best  we  can,  these  Interlocked 
needs.     Legislation  brought  before  the 
Senate  on  H.R.  4955  In  Its  three  constit- 
uent parts  was  designed,  first,  to  greatly 
strengthen  and  Improve  our  vocational 
education  programs;  second,  provide  ur- 
gently needed  amendment  and  extension 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Acf 
and  third,  continue  the  authorization  for 
the  major  Federal  program  which  pro- 
vides both  consti-uction  assistance  and 
the  financing  of  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance   of    a    large    segment    of    our 
public  elementary  and  secondary  school 
systems. 

The  higher  educaUon  facilities  bill 
H.R.  6143.  which  I  hope  wlU  be  consid- 
ered on  the  floor  in  the  very  near  future 
if  enacted,  will  go  far  in  meeting  the 
pressing  construction  needs  of  higher 
education. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  by  the  approach 
we  have  adopted  the  committee  Is  recog- 
nizing Its  responsibilities  to  the  President 
and  to  the  American  people  in  the  field 
of  education. 

VOCATIOlfAL    IDUCATIOK    AND    THE    FKDEEAL 
POtJCT 

Mr.  President,  I  turn  now  to  H.R.  4955 
and  In  particular  to  part  A  of  that  bill 
relating  to  vocational  education. 

In  our  hearings,  at  page  4317,  we  have 
included  a  study  made  by  Dr.  Sar  A 
Levltan,  research  professor  of  labor  eco- 
nomics at  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity,  published   in  May    1963.     In  the 
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course  of  his  study  Dr.  Levltan  discussed 
the  expanding  Interest  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment  In  vocational  education 
from  1914  to  the  present  date.  I  am  in- 
debted to  his  study  for  much  of  what 
foUows  with  respect  to  the  historical 
background. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  President 
Woodrow  Wilson,  a  great  educator  and  a 
great  President,  almost  a  half  century 
ago  appointed  a  commission  pursuant  to 
a  congressional  resolution  to  examine  the 
need  for  Federal  support  to  aid  voca- 
tional education.     The  findings  of  that 
report  were  that  most  young  people  "tend 
to  enter  all  sorts  of  low-grade  skilled  and 
unskilled  Industries,  affording  little  or  no 
opportunity  for  better  wages  or  for  pro- 
motion to  a  desirable  hfe  work     The 
few  adolescents  who  rise  to  success  as 
wage  earners,  whether  by  accident,  rule 
of  thumb,  or  sheer  force  of  native  quali- 
ties, acquire  their  skill  and  insight  In 
ways  that  are  wasteful  to  them  and  to 
business." 

It  was  true  then  and  It  Is  even  more 
true  now.    President  Wilson's  commis- 
sion thought  that  one  way  to  reduce  this 
waste  was  to  provide  vocational  educa- 
tion as  an  integral  part  of  the  educa- 
tional system.     It  was  unrealistic    the 
commission  thought,  for  our  educational 
system  to  concentrate  on  preparing  stu- 
dents for  a  college  education,  when  the 
vast  majority  would  never  go  to  higher 
educaUon;    therefore    It    recommended 
Federal  grants  to  help  develop  a  voca- 
tional educational  program.     The  Inter- 
state character  of  labor  mobility   and 
the  national  fiow  of  Industrial  products 
justified  such  Federal  grants.     It  noted: 
A  man  may  be  born  In  Indiana,  trained  as 
a  worker  In  Massachusetts,  and  spend  his 
days  as  a  machinist  in  California.     A  State 
cannot  be  expected  to  devote  large  sums  from 
her  public  revenues  to  the  making  of  good 
workmen    for    the    benefit    of    other    States 
Only  out  of  a  conunon  fund  like  the  National 
Treasury  can  the  burden  be  equalized  and 
adjusted  so  that  each  Sute  may.  in  Justice 
be  expected  to  meet  the  obligation  resting 
upon  Its  schools.     Industries  are  so  Interre- 
lated that  every  State  Is  Interested  commer- 
cially in  the  quality  of  the  workmanship  In 
every  other  State  •  •  •  iron  Is  roUed  in  Penn- 
sylvania or   Alabama,   made    into   plows   In 
Wisconsin,  and  in  Oregon.  •  •  • 

These  words  could  be  repeated  over 
and  over  again  today.  If  anything  the 
only  addition  we  could  make  would  be  to 
point  out  that  the  National  Defense  and 
space  efforts  to  which  we  are  dedicated 
have  emphasized  the  national  interest  in 
education. 

From  their  report  there  came  the  land- 
mark Smith-Hughes  bill  which  was 
signed  into  law  in  February  of  1917. 
The  next  major  expansion  in  the  Federai 
interest  in  vocational  education  took 
place  in  1946  with  the  passage  of  the 
George-Barden  Act.  It  provided  an 
additional  $29  million  annually  over  and 
above  the  $7.5  million  of  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  for  the  support  of  agricul- 
tural training,  trade,  Industrial  and  home 
economics  education  and  teacher  train- 
ing. In  doing  so,  it  added  the  further 
category  of  the  distributive  occupations. 

In  1956  the  Congress  added  two  addi- 
tional areas  of  federally  aided  vocational 
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training  by  authorizing  an  annual  ex- 
penditure of  $5  million  for  instruction  in 
practical  nurse  training  and  $375,000  for 
training  in  the  fisheries  trades  and 
industries. 

In  1958,  through  amendments  made  by 
title  Vin  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act,  $15  million  was  authorized 
annually  to  train  highly  skilled  techni- 
cians in  occupations  necessary  to  the 
national  defense. 

TaiBXm  TO  SENATOS  tmi. 

I  digress  at  this  point  to  pay  my  very 
high  regards  and  respects  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  for  his 
leadership  as  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, on  which  I  have  the  honor  of 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  education 
subcommittee.  I  have  the  additional 
privilege  of  having  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  serve  as  one  of  my  bul- 
warks on  the  subcommittee  itself.  I 
wish  the  record  to  show  that  through 
the  years  of  recent  history  in  the  devel- 
opment of  national  education  programs, 
in  my  judgment,  no  Senator  has  made  a 
greater  contribution  to  the  effectuation 
of  the  recommendations  that  various  ad- 
ministrations have  made  In  the  educa- 
tional field  than  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]. 

This  year,  my  task  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  would  have  been  an  al- 
most impossible  one,  and  I  would  not  be 
standing  before  the  Senate  today  urging 
passage  of  a  vocational  educational 
training  bill  that  received  the  over- 
whelming majority  vote  of  the  full  com- 
mittee had  It  not  been  for  the  wonderful 
cooperation  and  assistance  I  received 
from  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee. 

KECOMMEKDAnOKS    OF    PRESIDENnAL    PANEL    Or 
CONSTTLTANTS 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent 
that  much  more  yet  remains  to  be  done. 
Although,  as  was  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress In  1961  by  the  President,  the  basic 
purpose  of  our  vocational  education  pro- 
posals is  sound,  the  technological 
changes  which  have  occurred  in  all  oc- 
cupations call  for  a  review  and  a  reeval- 
uation  of  these  statutes  with  a  view 
toward  bringing  them  into  conformity 
with  the  vocational  education  needs  of 
business,  of  Industry,  and  of  our  young 
people.  A  panel  of  consultants  on  voca- 
tional education  was  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  pursuant  to  the  1961  message. 
The  panel  consisted  of  representatives 
from  the  educational  profession,  labor, 
industry,  agriculture,  and  the  public. 

The  findings  of  the  panel  which  were 
published  In  Its  report  are  the  basis  of 
the  bill  before  the  Senate. 

TRIBUTES   TO    SENATOR    RIBICOFT  AND    SECBETAKT 
CELEBEEZZE 

I  digress  fuither.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor has  left  the  Chamber  for  a  moment. 
But  speaking  about  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  I  wish 
to  express  m^  thanks  to  two  Secretaries 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

First  I  thank  the  now  Senator  from 
Connecticut  but  until  this  session  of 
Congress  the  then  Secretary  of  Health, 


Education,  and  Welfare  [Mr.  Rimcoit]. 
During  the  past  2  jrears,  as  we  have 
worked  long  and  hard  in  the  committee 
to  try  to  bring  forth  a  meaningful,  sound 
program  in  this  field,  I  have  always  had 
the  cooperation  and  gracious  help  of  the 
previous  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  I  want  the  Rbcord  to 
show  my  deep  thanks  for  the  great 
help  he  has  been  to  me. 

Since  the  appointment  of  the  new  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Mr.  Celebrezze,  I  am  privileged  to  an- 
nounce to  the  Senate,  we  have  had  the 
same  cooperation.  We  have  had  the 
able  assistance  from  every  head  of  the 
Department.  The  Secretary  has  made 
available  to  the  staff  of  my  subcommit- 
tee at  all  times  whatever  professional  as- 
sistance we  requested. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  due  credit  to  all 
those  who  deserve  due  credit  for  the 
product  which  the  committee  has 
brought  to  the  Senate  today  in  legis- 
lative form,  but  certainly  the  two  Secre- 
taries of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  are  deserving 
of  the  high  praise  I  have  bestowed  upon 
them  in  the  remarks  just  made. 

riNDtNOS    OF   THE   PANEL    OF   CONStTLTANTS 

Let  US  turn  to  the  findings  of  the  panel 
which  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  pursu- 
ant to  the  President's  1961  message  to 
review  and  evaluate  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

What  were  the  findings?  Among 
them  are  these: 

By  1970,  87  million  persons  will  be 
working  full  time.  Fifty-eight  million 
of  these,  now  employed,  will  need  train- 
ing to  keep  pace  with  new  methods,  new 
materials,  new  opportunities.  Some  26 
million  young  workers  will  enter  the 
labor  force  by  1970.  Their  aptitudes, 
skills,  and  education  must  match  the 
needs  of  a  changing  economy.  Approxi- 
mately 3  million  women  will  switch  from 
housework  to  jobs  by  1970.  They  will 
need  marketable  skills  requiring  train- 
ing. 

Today's  vocational  education  pro- 
grams benefit  4  million  young  people 
and  adults  in  about  two-thirds  of  the 
Nation's  high  schools  and  in  many  com- 
munity colleges.  Local  communities  in- 
vest $117  million.  States  $89  million,  and 
the  Federal  Government  $48  million. 
Each  State  has  a  vocational  education 
board  to  set  policy. 

But  the  numbers  to  be  trained  must  be 
increased  to  meet  the  Nation's  trained 
manpower  needs  today  and  in  the  years 
ahead.  At  least  80.000  highly  skilled 
technicians  must  be  trained  each  year  to 
meet  employment  needs. 

That  is  a  vital  statistic,  Mr.  President. 
I  would  have  not  a  single  Senator  over- 
look it  during  the  course  of  the  consider- 
ation of  this  bill.  I  repeat  it:  At  least 
80,000  highly  skilled  technicians  must  be 
trained  each  year  to  meet  employment 
needs. 

We  are  graduating  only  15,000  at  pres- 
ent. About  5  million  additional  skilled 
craftsmen  will  need  to  be  trained 
by  1970  for  work  in  industry.    CMd  jobs 


are  disappearing.  New  Jobs  require 
special  skills.  Training  and  retraining 
are  constantly  needed  to  keep  woi*ers 
abreast  of  the  change. 

Mm^  than  half  of  the  Nation's  pri- 
vately employed  workers  are  In  service 
industries — largely  sales  and  market- 
ing— but  only  a  small  percentage  of  high 
schools  offer  training  In  these  fields 
through  distributive  education.  More 
than  10  million  of  those  employed  today 
are  in  office  occupations,  but  no  Federal 
funds  are  provided  under  the  vocational 
education  acts  to  aid  office  occupations 
training.  For  the  one- third  of  all 
American  women  of  working  age  em- 
ployed and  the  growing  nimiber  of  young 
married  women  there  is  an  urgent  need 
for  training,  not  now  provided.  In  the 
dual  responsibihties  of  homemaking  and 
wage  earning.  Only  1  in  every  35  em- 
ployed workers  is  receiving  training  to 
upgrade  his  skills  through  evening  exten- 
sion programs. 

After  a  careful  review  of  vocational 
education,  the  President's  Panel  of  Con- 
sultants on  Vocational  Education  recom- 
mended a  minimum  Federal  expenditure 
in  1964  of  $400  million.  The  Federal 
contribution  to  vocational  education,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  and  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act,  Is  now  approximately  $57 
million  a  year. 

The  amount  of  Federal  expenditure 
recMnmended  by  the  panel  takes  Into 
account  the  tremendous  needs  for  voca- 
tional training  over  the  next  decade, 
which  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

First.  Vocational  training  opportu- 
nities must  be  available  for  the  22  mil- 
lion noncollege  graduates  who  will  enter 
the  labor  market  in  the  1960's. 

Second.  Vocational  training,  or  re- 
training, must  be  provided  for  the  mil- 
lions of  workers  whose  skills  and  tech- 
nical knowledge  must  be  updated,  as  well 
as  those  whose  jobs  will  disappear  due 
to  automation  or  economic  change. 

Third.  Vocational  education  must  help 
to  meet  the  critical  national  needs  for 
highly  skilled  craftsmen  and  techni- 
cians providing  vocational  education 
and  training  beyond  the  high  school. 

Fourth.  Vocational  and  technical 
training  programs  must  prepare  persons 
for  many  new  and  emerging  occupations. 
Fifth.  Equipment  and  facilities  of  a 
specialized  nature  must  be  made  avail- 
able in  order  that  vocational  programs 
may  be  of  high  quality  and  In  order  that 
vocational  opportunities  be  made  avail- 
a'^le  to  more  people. 

Sixth.  Teacher  training  programs,  in- 
structional materials,  occupational  in- 
formation and  guidance  services,  and  re- 
search in  vocational  and  technical  edu- 
cation— all  necessary  to  quality  training 
programs,  must  be  expanded  and  Im- 
proved. 

HTSTORT    OF    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  President,  on  pages  2  and  3  of 
the  committee  report  there  Is  set  forth 
the  history  of  the  legislation  of  part  A 
of  HJl.  4955,  which  describes  the  course 
taken  in  both  House  and  Senate  of 
the  President's  recommendation.    I  ask 
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unanimous  coiuent  that  thia  section  of 
the  report  be  printed  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ezc^Dt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRB,  as  follows: 

On  Jmnu»ry  30.  19«3.  President  Kem^edy 
■ent  to  the  Congrees  hia  meeeage  on  edi|ca- 
Uon,  to  which  waa  attached  draft  leglalattoo 
designed  to  strengthen  and  Improve  educa* 
Uonal  quality  and  educational  opportunltlee 
In  the  Nation. 

Identical  bills  HJl.  3000  and  S.  560.  wtere 
introduced  that  day  in  both  Houm  and  Sen- 
ate. Hearlnga  on  HJR.  3000  were  held  by 
the  Kducauon  and  Labor  Committee  of  the 
House   of  RepresenUtivee   during  Pebrufur 

In  March  1963.  title  V-A  of  HH.  3000.  which 
reUted  to  vocational  education  was  further 
heard  by  the  general  Subcommittee  on  E4u- 
caUon    under    the   chairmanship    of   Repre- 
sentative PKKKms.     On  March  18.  1963    Mr 
PxKKnn  introduced  HJt.  4966.    This  bill  on 
June  6,   1963,   was  ordered  reported   to  the 
Hoiise    with    amendments.       On   August    6 
1963.  It  passed  the  House  of  Representatives" 
as  reported  by  a  vote  of  377  to  21.    H.R  4855 
was   received   in   the   Senate  on   Augxist   7 
19^.  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Hearings  before  the  Education  Subcoti- 
mlttee  on  8.  580,  title  V-A,  of  which  con- 
cerned vocational  education,  began  April 
29  and  were  completed  after  17  days  of  t^- 
timony.  on  June  25.  1963.  During  the  couitse 
Of  these  hearings  testimony  relating  to  voca- 
tional education  was  taken  from  Federal  and 
State  offlcUls  and  from  representatives  of 
educaUon  organizations,  as  well  as  national 
organizations  having  an  Interest  in  expand- 
ing and  improving  this  ImporUnt  area  of 
education  In  the  national   Interest 

On  September  10  and  H,  in  executive  ses- 
sion, the  Education  Subconmilttee  consid- 
ered both  HJl.  4955  and  S.  580.  in  the  llgjt 
of  the  message  to  the  Congress  sent  by  the 
President  on  June  19,  1963.  wherein  he 
stated : 

(C)  That  the  pending  vocational  educa- 
tion amendments,  which  would  greatly  uo- 
date  and  expand  this  program  of  teach ine 
Job  skills  to  those  In  school,  be  strengthenad 
by  the  appropriation  of  additional  fund* 
with  some  of  the  added  money  earmarked 
for  those  areas  with  a  high  incidence  Of 
school  dropouts  and  youth  unemployment 
and  by  the  addition  of  a  new  program  of 
demonstration  youth  training  projects  to  Ue 
conducted  in  these  areas;  | 

(D)  That  the  vocational  education  pro- 
gram be  f\irther  amended  to  provide  a 
work-study  program  for  youth  of  high  school 
age.  with  Federal  funds  helping  their  schoql 
or  other  local  public  agency  employ  them 
part  time  in  order  to  enable  and  encourage 
them  to  complete  their  training. 

The  vocational  education  recommenda*. 
tions  in  this  Presidential  message  were  Ini 
troduced  in  the  Senate  as  an  amendment  t« 
title  V-A  of  S.  580  on  July  18.  1963.  by  Sen. 
ator  Morse  for  himself  and  Senators  Clark, 
FoNO,  HtJMPHRrr.  Inoute,  jAvrrs,  Mans 
TOLD,  Pell,  Randolph,  and  Wd-liams 
New  Jersey. 

The    Education    Subcommittee 
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Part  O — ^the  extension  and  amendment  of 
PubUc  Laws  815  and  874  discussed  eUewhere 
in  this  report;  and 

Part  D — the  extension  and  expansion  of 
the  Library  Services  Act.  originally  title  VI- 
C  of  8.  680;  and  that  the  bill,  as  amended,  be 
reported  favorably  to  the  full  committee. 

On  September  26,  1963.  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  in  executive  ses- 
sion considered  HJl.  4955  as  reported  from 
the  Education  Subconunlttee.  amended  it  by 
deleting  part  D  ( which  was  ordered  to  be  re- 
ported as  an  original  bill) ,  adopted  a  number 
of  technical  amendments,  and  ordered  re- 
jxjrted  HJl.  4955  favorably  to  the  Senate 
as  thus  amended. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  ^resident,  at  this 
point.  I  should  like  to  pay  my  compli- 
ments to  Representative  Perkins  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  from  whose  subcommittee  Juris- 
diction there  came  H.R.  4955. 

Although  in  many  details  of  the  bill- 
in  terms  of  the  formulas  employed,  the 
cost,  the  definitions  involved — there  are 
differences,  I  believe  it  can  be  said  that 
it  was  the  careful  work  and  study  of 
the  Perkins  subcommittee  which  is  pri- 
marily   responsible    for    improvements 
made  since  the  introduction  of  the  bill 
last  January.     The  credit  for  the  very 
format  of  the  legislation  we  are  now 
considering  should  be  given  to  the  very 
able  work  of  Representative  Perkins  and 
his  colleagues.    The  administration  was 
so  persuaded  by  the  logic  of  his  presen- 
tation that  it  adopted  it  for  its  own  in 
the  June  19  message  from  the  President 
on     equal     employment     opportunities 
which   brought  with  it   the  draft  lan- 
guage which  is  now  part  A  of  H.R.  4955 
in  the  Senate  version. 


There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows:  ' 

Comparison    of    estimated    distribution    o/ 
amounts  for  grants  to  States  in  proposed 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  bTTf  > 
Senate  formula,  and  (2)  by  House  formula 
fiscal  year  1964  ' 


Aggregate,  United  States.. 

iO  States  and  District  of 
Columbia 


Senate 
formula 


'! 


on    Sep4 


comparison  or  senate  and  house  versions 
or  the  bill 

Mr.  President,  the  major  changes 
made  by  the  Senate  committee  to  the 
bill  as  received  from  the  House  are  these: 

A.  In  accordance  with  the  Presiden- 
tial request,  we  have  increased  the  au- 
thorization for  the  financing  of  the  ex- 
panded program  of  grants  to  the  States 
for  vocational  education  in  each  year  of 
its  operation  by  $63  million. 

B.  We  have  raised  from  5  to  15 
percent  of  the  amounts  appropriated, 
the  funding  of  research  grants,  leader- 
ship training,  and  pilot  or  develop- 
mental programs,  all  of  which  as  a 
major  purpose  are  directed  toward 
meeting  the  pressing  problems  of  urban 
school  dropout  and  youth  unemploy- 
ment. 

C.  We  have  changed  the  formula  for 
the  distribution  of  the  allotments  to  the 
States.  The  major  differences  here  are 
that  the  Senate  version  contains  a  per 
capita  income  factor  designed  to  assure 
an  equalization  of  amounts  available  to 
the  States.     Under  the  Senate  version  of 
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Nevada 

New  Hampshireimim 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico..    ' 

New  York...    .  

North  Carolina.". " 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 111111111 

Pennsylvania 'Ji 

Rhode  Island. 

South  Carolina...    

South  Dakota 1.111" 

Tennessee — .milim 

Texas 

rtah mm 

Vennoot I.I" 

^■ir(^inia IIIIIIIIII 

Washinjrton IIIIII 

West  Virginia Ill' 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming 

District  of  Columblallllim 


American  Samoa. 

Canal  Zone 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico.. .111^ 
Virgin  Islands 


$oi.8oaooo 


SB.  518, 466 

2,360.366 
105.404 
732.335 
1.288.920 
5,  878.  775 
845.613 
H41..'>g2 
137.085 
2,802,072 
2,746,246 
355.823 
412.976 
3.  866.  629 
2.353.034 
1.434.152 
1. 133.2S5 
2, 101. 657 
2, 150. 374 
572.964 
1.403.004 
2.  liA.  58.'5 
3,652,770 
J,  757.  679 
1.  757.  240 
2. 088,  248 
36.';.  287 
709,406 
98,770 
313.634 
2,309.485 
597,786 
^  733. 310 
3. 355. 694 
415,333 
4.403.250 
1.410.078 
845.302 
5. 318.  556 
434.835 
1.938.814 
4aS.990 
2.  489.  261 
6,563,187 
548.246 
232,206 
2,  522, 743 
1.339.655 
1.217,405 
1.931.303 
150.  323 
246,831 

18.600 


House 
formula 


56,690 

4178,955 

27,192 


SOI.  800. 000 


80. 247, 758 

1.800,788 

134.463 

683.406 

051, 146 

7.  n5. 676 

895.994 

1.188.283 

214.667 

2.379.015 

2.19&671 

373.404 

352.863 

4,830,116 

2,348.472 

1.353.302 

1.079,963 

1. 6,M.  563 

1,  723.  390 
498.362 

1.559,497 

2.  500,  469 
3,832.260 
i.  678.  844 
1.  222. 602 
2. 1 16.  .S36 

337.672 

686.435 
141,007 

299,615 
2.807.328 

515.338 
7.850,966 
2. 646. 105 

334. 457 
4.600.020 
1.  226, 479 

868.318 
5, 473, 354 

438.788 
1.435.581 

341,572 
1,  950,  461 
5, 050,  714 

493.963 

203.  919 
2.207.920 
1,428,804 

993,793 
1,918,518 

165.785 

301.  195 

12,731 


38,489 

1,  482,  533 

1^489 


tember  11,  1963,  recommended  that  H.R.  495d  ^^  bill,  30  States  would  receive  a  larger 
be  amended  by  striking  the  text  of  the  bill  aUotment  than  Is  provided  In  the  House 
as  it  passed  the  House  of  RepresenUtivea  version.  A  chart  which  aoDears  on  na«?P 
X",;;""''"""*  "^-'^'-'  '°-  --  P-t-.  a.     6  of  the  committee  report  s^S  ?or?h^a 

comparison  of  the  estimated  distribu- 
tion of  the  Senate  funds  authorization 
under  the  House  and  Senate  formulas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks,  together  with  the 
table  on  page  7,  which  illustrates  the 
equalization  factor  I  have  referred  to. 


Part  A — the  text,  with  minor  modincationsj 
of  the  July  18,  1963,  amendment  of  title 
V-A  of  S.  580,  Incorporating  the  expanded 
vocational  education  recommendations  of 
the  President; 

Part  B — the  extension  and  amendment  of 
the  National  DefenM  Education  Act  of  1968 
discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report- 


Distribution  based  on  the  product  of  (1)  the  Federal 
percentages  (based  on  per  capita  income)  and  (2)  the 
State  iwpulatlon  (a)  aged  15  to  19,  (b)  aged  20  to  24 
?^0  OM     '^  ^  "'   ^^^^  **  ""™'""'"  ^^^  amount  of 

iw„"m^KV°"  ^^A  "!'/*'*>  ''"^•^  population  (a)  aged 
15  to  19,  (b)  aged  20  to  24,  (c)  aged  25  to  64  with  a  mini 
mum  State  amount  of  $10,000.         -^^  «>'>*.'»'">  a  nuni- 

^'OTE.— $108,000,000  is  authorized  for  fiscal  year  19fi4 
under  Senate  amendment.  $91,800,000  or  85  wrceiit  of 
"■^t^^  ,'li«i''''"l«'<l  to  the  States.  The  ren.ain'deMs  for 
grants  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Equalization  factor  providing  3-to-l  range 
from  lowest  per  capita  income  state  to 
highest— Per  capita  personal  income.  1961 

1.  Delaware ,3  013 

2.  Nevada 3  qos 

3.  Connecticut """     2  896 

4.  New  York. '/l     2,648 

5.  California 2!  780 

6.  New  Jersey 2  714 

7.  Alaska 2,692 

8.  Illinois 2' 672 

9.  Massachusettts 2,' 698 

10.  Maryland 2  472 

11.  Colorado 2!  421 

12.  Hawaii ""     2407 


1963 
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Equalization  factor  providing  3-to-l  range 
from  lotoest  per  capita  income  state  to 
highest — Per  capita  personal  income, 
1 961 — Continued 

13.  Washington __ $2,381 

14.  Ohio. 2,330 

15.  Oregon 2,273 

16.  Wyoming 2,272 

17.  Michigan ___  2,270 

18.  I^ennsylvanla 2.261 

19.  Missoviri _  2,254 

20.  Rhode  Island 2,250 

21.  Indiana 2,213 

22.  Wisconsin 2, 194 

23.  Nebraska 2, 168 

24.  Minnesota 2, 149 

25.  Kansas.. 2, 139 

26.  New  Hampshire 2, 130 

27.  Iowa 2,124 

28.  Arizona 2,074 

29.  Texas 1,993 

30.  Utah 1,989 

81.  Florida _ 1,965 

32.  Montana 1, 963 

33.  New  Mexico 1,908 

84.  Virginia-.- 1.908 

35.  Vermont 1,899 

36.  Oklahoma 1,889 

87.  South  Dakota 1,  876 

38.  Maine 1,843 

39.  Idaho 1,807 

40.  West  Virginia 1,690 

41.  Georgia 1.649 

42.  North  Carolina 1, 642 

43.  Louisiana 1,626 

44.  Kentucky 1.626 

45.  Tennessee 1,605 

46.  North  Dakota 1,662 

47.  Alabama _. _  1,492 

48.  Arkansas 1.446 

49.  South  Carolina 1,433 

50.  Mississippi 1,229 

United  States 2,263 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield,  or  does  he  prefer  not  to 
yield  at  this  time? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  prefer,  if  the  Senator 
does  not  mind,  to  make  my  explanation 
of  the  bill.  Then,  as  I  said,  I  will  open 
myself  up  to  questions.  I  feel  that  these 
remarks,  in  explanation  of  the  bill,  are 
going  to  be  the  terms  of  reference  to 
which  Senators  will  want  to  return  when 
we  continue  the  debate.  In  this  speech 
I  am  seeking  to  fully  explain  the  com- 
mittee's point  of  view  on  various  sections 
of  the  bill.  But  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  there  is  no  one  I  would 
want  to  take  questions  from  more  than 
from  him.  I  well  remember  our  associa- 
tions together  on  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  for  the  many  years 
the  Senator  served  on  it.  He  and  I 
joined  time  and  time  again  in  seeing 
what  we  could  do  in  getting  legislation 
through  the  Senate  that  would  be  of 
assistance,  so  sorely  needed,  to  the  youth 
of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  in  his  message  of  June 
19,  President  Kennedy  proposed  the 
addition  of  two  new  programs  in  voca- 
tional education.  The  first  authorizes 
$15  million  for  fiscal  year  1964  and  such 
sums  as  the  Congress  determines  for 
the  next  4  fiscal  years  for  Federal  grants 
to  establish  and  operate  residential 
■schools  to  provide  vocational  education 
to  youths  of  high  school  age  who  need 
full-time  study  on  a  residential  basis  in 
order  to  benefit  from  vocational  training. 
The  language  of  the  bill  encourages  the 
Commissioner  to  give  special  considera- 
tion m  making  these  grants  to  colleges 
and  universities  and  to  State  and  local 
i 


public  educational  organizations,  to  give 
special  consideration  to  the  needs  of  our 
large  urban  areas  which  have  substantial 
numbers  of  youths  who  have  dropped 
out  of  high  school  and  are  unemployed. 

The  success  of  any  educational  pro- 
gram is  largely  dependent  upon  factors 
other  than  the  quality  of  formal  In- 
struction itself.  The  environment  in 
which  the  school  is  located,  the  clean- 
liness, the  attractiveness;  the  safety  of 
passage  through  the  neighborhood — all 
strongly  influence  the  student's  desire 
to  attend  school,  his  respect  for  educa- 
tion, and  his  willingness  to  accept  the 
goals  and  purposes  for  which  the  school 
exists.  The  pressures  on  the  student 
against  educational  achievement — scorn 
for  schools  among  his  neighborhood 
gang,  hunger  from  inadequate  diet,  hos- 
tility or  lack  of  concern  for  study  at 
home,  necessity  of  earning  subsistence — 
these  and  other  basic  factors  may  so  de- 
tract from  any  attempts  at  education 
that  successful  formal  schooling  is  im- 
possible. 

The  proposal  for  a  5-year  program 
demonstrating  the  feasibility  and  desir- 
ability of  the  residential  vocational  edu- 
cation school  is  an  important  approach 
to  solving  these  problems.  Under  this 
program,  residential  schools  could  be 
constructed,  equipped,  and  operated  so  as 
to  provide  education  in  an  atmosphere 
conducive  to  constructive  learning,  with 
an  absence  of  such  personal  pressures 
as  would  detract  from  concentration  and 
incentive  in  the  home  environment.  The 
program  is  directed  at,  but  not  limited 
to,  youth  in  large  urban  areas  who  have 
dropped  out  of  school  or  are  unem- 
ployed. 

The  second  addition  by  the  President 
recommended  to  the  vocational  educa- 
tion program  was  the  establishment  of 
a  work-study  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  paragraph  on  pages  11  and 
12  of  the  committee  report  referring  to 
this  recommendation  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks,  together  with  the 
table  showing  the  estimated  distribution 
of  amounts  of  grants  to  the  States  for 
this  needed  purpose. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WORK-STUDY  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  amendment  adds  a  new  section 
authorizing  $50  miUion  for  fiscal  1964  and 
necessary  sums  for  each  of  the  next  4  years 
for  grants  to  States  to  enable  local  educa- 
tional agencies  (defined  to  include  any  public 
agency  or  institution  providing  a  vocational 
education  program)  to  give  work  assistance 
to  students  in  full-time  attendance  in  voca- 
tional education  courses.  The  purpose  of 
this  section  is  to  encourage  and  enable  youths 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  20 — who  other- 
wise would  probably  drop  out  of  high  school 
or  discontinue  their  education  after  complet- 
ing high  school  and  be  tmable  to  find  Jobs — 
to  continue  in  school  in  order  to  take  the 
vocational  training  they  need  to  equip  them 
for  gainful  employment.  These  programs 
would  provide  part-time  employment,  of  not 
more  than  15  hours  a  week,  in  public  schools 
or  other  public  agencies.  Monthly  and  an- 
nual earnings  could  not  exceed  $45  and  $350, 
respectively,  unless  the  student  attended  a 
school  away  from  home,  in  which  case  the 
limits  would  be  $60  per  month  and  $500  per 


academic  year.  Youths  would  be  selected 
for  work  assistance  on  the  basis  of  their  need 
for  financial  aid  and  their  need  for  vocational 
education. 

Annual  appropriations  would  be  allotted 
to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  their  popula- 
tions aged  15  to  20  inclusive.  States  having 
plans  approved  under  the  preceding  sections 
of  the  bill  previously  described  wovild  submit 
supplementary  plans  to  participate  in  this 
program. 

Estimated  distribution  of  amounts  (fiscal 
year  1964)  for  grants  to  States  for  work- 
study  program 

Alabama $1.  031, 263 

Alaska 70,  807 

Arizona 374,  794 

Arkansas 617,  645 

California 4, 118,  970 

Colorado 489.  265 

Connecticut 625,  806 

Delaware 112,  980 

Florida 1,  264,  506 

Georgia 1,  235.  668 

Hawaii 212,  374 

Idaho 201,  463 

nilnolB 2,  644.  965 

Indiana 1. 283,  484 

Iowa 749.  423 

Kansas 687,  477 

Kentucky 938,  729 

Louisiana 972,  073 

Maine 278,  451 

Maryland. 837,  752 

Massachusetts 1,346, 138 

Michigan 2,  073.  618 

Minnesota 926.  910 

MiBSlssippl 724,  056 

Missouri 1.  144,  071 

Montana 187,  590 

Nebraska 373,  214 

Nevada. 72, 199 

New  Hampshire 164,  612 

New  Jersey 1,  455,  185 

New  Mexico 285,  544 

New  York 4,  059,  446 

North  Carolina 1,  522.  846 

North  Dakota 190,752 

Ohio 2,  611,  356 

Oklahoma 683, 182 

Oregon 477.  611 

Pennsylvania 2, 942,  077 

Rhode  Island 241,  584 

South  Carolina 847,  835 

South  Dakota 192,  472 

Tennessee ^ 1, 102,  500 

Texas 2.  780, 839 

Utah.. 281,  910 

Vermont 116,  674 

Virginia. 1. 227,  400 

Washington 775.248 

West  Virginia 668,  788 

Wisconsin 1,045,  196 

Wyoming 90,  406 

District  of  Columbia 194,  826 

American  Samoa . 8,  029 

Guam 21, 319 

Puerto  Rico 905,846 

Virgin  Islands 10,927 

Aggregate,  United  States.  $50,  000,  000 
60  States  and  the  District 

of    Columbia ._     49,063,879 

NoTi. — Distribution  Lb  based  on  the  State 
populatl9n  aged  15  to  20. 

PART    B EXTENSION    AND    AMENDMINT     OP    THI 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION   ACT  OP   195B 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  In  bring- 
ing this  legislation  to  the  floor  the  com- 
mittee was  mindful  of  the  urgent  need  to 
increase  the  student  loan  authorizations 
in  title  n  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  This  is  the  program  under 
which  talented  young  people  may  borrow 
money  needed  to  obtain  collegiate  and 
graduate  education.  The  urgent  need  for 
an  expansion  of  this  program  was  amply 
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demonstrated  In  our  hearings.  As  shown 
in  the  tables  in  the  committee  report  on 
pages  13  through  17,  the  student  loan 
program  is  now  limited  in  two  ways. 
First,  there  are  requests  for  this  fiscal 
year  of  $35  million  over  and  above  the 
present  $90  million  authorization  which 
cannot  now  be  met.  and,  second,  there  lire 
121  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
States  whose  need  for  additional  Idan 
funds  transcends  the  $250,000  limitation 
now  in  the  statute. 

Part  B  of  H.R.  4955  would  Increase  the 
authorization  for  this  fiscal  year  to  $125 
million  and  would  increase  the  instl^u- 
tlonal  ceiling  to  $800,000.  thus  resolving 
both  of  these  problems. 

The  committee  toolc  the  opportunity 
thus   afforded    to   make    a    nimiber   of 
amendments  to  most  of  the  titles  of  the 
National   Defense   Education  Act.     Al- 
though   In    some    Instances    these    are 
minor,   nevertheless   adoption   of   thqse 
amendments  will  facilitate  the  admin- 
latration  of  the  act  through  removing 
many   problems   which   have   been   en- 
countered.   Since  these  amendments  are 
described  fully  in  the  report,  I  shall  nbt 
dwell  on  them  at  length.    I  would  point 
out  only  that  the  extension  of  3  years  of 
all  titles  is  necessary  for  a  very  practldJ 
reason.    School  boards,  college  admin- 
istrators, and  State  authorities  in  the  in- 
ternal operations  of  their  programs  Iab»r 
under  a  handicap  which  is  just  as  great 
to  them  as  the  handicaps  faced  by  corpo- 
rations and  businesses.    Budgets  must  be 
prepared,  staff  must  be  engaged,  forecasts 
of  activity  must  be  prepared.   The  budget 
ofBcIal  of  a  college  reviewing  the  requests 
of  the  deans  and  the  administrative  ol- 
fldals  in  charge  of  the  loan  programs 
need  to  have  as  much  lead  time  as  pos- 
sible if  their  decisions  are  to  be  soundlk 
based.    NDEA  authority  will  expire  oh 
June  30.  1964,  some  9  months  from  now 
By  extending  the  act  at  this  time    we 
can  help  all  of  these  educators  take  the 
steps  which  will  result  in  decisions  de* 
signed  to  stretch  to  the  utmost  for  edu» 
catlonal  uses  every  dollar  they  receive. 

I  cannot  stress  too  much  the  impor-f 
tance  of  the  3-year  extension  proposal 
in  this  bill  from  the  standpoint  of  econ. 
omizing  on   the   educational   dollar  in 
coUege   after   coUege   and   school   aftet 
school.     It  is  wasteful  not  to  give  these 
coUege   and  school  administrators  the 
leadtime  they  need  for  making  a  wise 
expenditure  of  the  money  that  is  to  be 
made  available  to  them  under  the  vari- 
ous titles  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  program.    If  we  wait  until 
the  nth  hour,  we  shall  confront  them 
with  a  situation  in  which  they  will  be 
unable  to  make  the  sound  judgments 
to  which  I  have  Just  alluded. 

Mr.  President,  the  result  will  be  costly 
waste,  or  at  the  least,  not  the  degree  of, 
economy  and  wise  expenditure  of  edu- 
cation dollars  which  would  be  accom- 
plished if  the  leadtime  had  been  granted. 
When  we  take  a  look  at  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  country  and  of  the 
madequacy  of  the  amount  of  money  that 
is  to  be  made  available  even  under  the 
best  program  we  feel  we  can  offer  the 
Senate,  we  know  we  cannot  justify  wast- 
ing a  single  education  dollar. 

I  stress  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
both  the  substantive  importance  of  the 
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recommendations  the  committee  is  mak- 
ing on  this  point  and  the  procedural 
soundness  of  It.  I  sincerely  hope  I  can 
receive  from  the  Senate  uniform  support 
for  this  matter,  for  I  plead  in  behalf  of 
the  committee. 

We  have  labored  hard,  and  have  be- 
come saturated  with  evidence  on  this 
point  by  a  long  and  careful  study  of 
the  expert  testimony  and  the  research 
information  which  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  us.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake 
if  the  Senate  did  not  see  fit  to  support 
its  committee  on  this  matter.  So  I  say 
unless  the  leadtime  is  given,  the  pres- 
sure upon  such  schools  occasioned  by 
last  minute  changes  and  adjustments 
can  cause  costly  and  wasteful  results. 
It  is  just  good,  sound  business  sense  for 
this  act  to  be  extended  now. 

PART   C IMPACTED    AR£AS    LECISLATIOW 


October  7 
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Mr.  President,  all  that  has  just  been 
said  concerning  the  necessity  for  a  3- 
ycar  extension  of  NaUonal  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  applies  with  equal  force  to 
the  school  district  superintendents  in 
our  federally  impacted  areas,  with  but 
one  difference.  These  devoted  pubUc 
servants  have  already  engaged  in  an  act 
of  faith  in  the  Congress.  Their  legisla- 
tion expired  last  June  30.  I  think  the 
point  need  not  be  labored  that  an  ex- 
tension of  these  two  laws  at  this  time 
is  vitally  necessary  if  we  are  to  avoid 
wholesale  fiscal  disruptions  of  the  school 
districts  involved. 

I  speak  with  some  confidence  on  this 
matter,  because  I  suspect  that  there  is 
not  even  one  Senator  who  has  not  al- 
ready received  a  heavy  volume  of  mail 
from  school  superintendents,  members 
of  school  boards,  community  leaders 
and  parents  in  every  school-impacted 
area  in  the  country  whose  funds  ex- 
pired last  June  30. 

Of  course,  they  are  going  ahead  with 
the  program,  because  some  of  us  have 
gotten  ourselves  out  on  a  limb al- 
though I  think  safely  so.  and  I  do  not 
believe  It  will  break  off  under  us— be- 
cause we  have  said  there  is  no  doubt 
about  Congress  extending  impacted  area 
legislation.  I  believe  we  can  take  Judi- 
cial notice  of  that. 

However,  that  does  not  Justify  the 
concern  that  we  have  been  causing  these 
school  superintendents  and  local  school 
authorities.  Therefore.  I  believe  we 
should  get  on  with  the  job  today  or 
tomorrow  in  extending  the  act,  because 
we  all  know  that  public  school  districts 
educating  one-third  of  the  schoolchU- 
dren  of  America  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
impacted  area  legislaUon.  We  know 
what  would  happen  in  community  after 
community  if  this  specialized  form  of 
Federal  aid  to  education  should  be  cut 
off. 

I  have  said  in  past  debates  over  the 
years  that  it  is  always  a  matter  of  in- 
terest to  me  that  we  find  so  much  op- 
position in  some  quarters  to  Federal  aid 
to  education,  and  apparently  an  oblivi- 
ous ignorance  on  the  part  of  many  of 
our  citizens  that  we  have  been  engaged 
in  Federal  aid  to  education  to  the  tune 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for 
many  years.  We  are  now  giving  Fed- 
eral aid,  and  have  for  years,  to  school 
districts  educating  a  third  of  the  school- 


children of  America.  I  am  also  at  a 
loss  to  understand  the  lack  of  fairness 
on  the  part  of  critics  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  in  respect  to  school  districts 
educating  the  other  two-thirds. 

Why  should  they  be  set  aside  and  told 
that  their  educational  needs  can  receive 
no  assistance  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, when  the  evidence  is  irrefutable 
that  in  many  school  districts  the  educa- 
tional system  is  much  more  seriously  and 
much  more  gravely  impacted  with  stu- 
dents and  with  money  problems  so  far 
as  the  public  welfare  is  concerned,  than 
the  so-called  impacted  area  districts' 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  shall  continue  to 
do  everything  I  can  to  see  to  it  that  the 
Public  Laws  815  and  874  aid  that  has 
been  extended  is  continued.  I  hope  that 
before  we  are  through  legislating  we 
shaU  provide  at  least  the  same  aid  for 
the  school  districts  educating  the  re- 
maining two-thirds  of  our  boys  and  girls 
as  well. 

Some  of  us  have  had  reservations  con- 
cermng  some  aspects  of  the  impacted 
area  legislation  in  times  past.  I  think 
the  breathing  space  which  the  3-year  ex- 
tension will  give  us  will  aUow  us  sufficient 
time  to  subject  these  laws  to  the  type  of 
study  which  can  result  in  modifications 
which  may  be  necessary  in  the  public 
interest.  Because  we  extend  this  legis- 
lation at  this  time  does  not  mean  that 
we  have  foreclosed  ourselves  from  con- 
sidering legislaUon  in  this  area  during 
the  intervening  period. 
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CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President.  I  may  have  spoken  at 
somewhat   greater   length   than   I  had 
originally  intended,  but  at  this  time  I 
urge   my   colleagues  to  help  American 
boys  and  girls  of  all  ages  to  obtain,  all 
the  areas  covered  by  the  bUl,  educational 
objectives  suited  to  their  individual  tal- 
ents and  abilities.    In  my  Judgment,  this 
can  be  done  at  this  time  through  support 
of  this  first  Installment  of  educational 
legislation  in  the  88th  Congress,  without 
amendment. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF  rose. 
Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  desire  to  make 
an  insertion  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.     First  I  wish  to  praise 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  wish  to  praise  the 
Senator  for  the  speech  he  has  made  and 
the  work  he  has  done  on  this  important 
piece  of  legislation. 

Having  been  interested  in  education 
myself,    particularly    as    Secretary    of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  I  wish 
to  state  publicly  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  no  other  man  in  this  country 
has  done  as  much  or  has  shown  as  much 
Interest  in  the  entire  field  of  education 
as  the  disUnguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon.   I  know  that  what  he  is  seeking  to 
have  the  Senate  do  today  will  earn  him 
the  gratitude  of  not  only  the  young  peo- 
ple of  this  generation,  but  of  future  gen- 
erations as  well. 

The  Senator  may  recall  that  soon  after 
I  became  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  I  appointed  a  distinguished 
panel  of  people  in  all  walks  of  life  to  re- 
view the  entire  field  of  vocational  educa- 


tion, under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Willis,  the  able  and  imaginative 
general  superintendent  of  schools  in  Chi- 
cago. 

The  recommendation  of  that  panel 
would  be  carried  out  to  a  great  extent  by 
the  legislation  which  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  introduced.  This  is  land- 
mark legislation.  It  is  badly  needed. 
It  would  be  a  tragedy  for  the  country  if 
the  Senate  failed  to  adopt  the  legislation 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon.  Our  country  has  grown 
rapidly.  We  have  more  and  more 
youngsters,  and  must  provide  them  with 
opportunities. 

F\irthermore.  over  the  past  decades 
there  has  been  a  retrogression  in  voca- 
tional education,  instead  of  a  progres- 
sion. What  we  seek  to  do — and  what  the 
Senator  has  accomplished  in  his  bill — is 
to  build  up  these  opportunities  in  the 
fields  that  require  the  most  education 
and  training — in  the  professions,  tech- 
nical fields,  modern  indxistry,  and  mod- 
ern science. 

Therefore,  I  consider  it  a  real  honor  to 
come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today, 
following  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon,  to  place  In  the  Record  the  praise 
that  the  Senator  deserves  for  his  con- 
tinued Interest  in  legislation  for  educa- 
tion and  his  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  such 
legislation.  There  may  be  some  educa- 
tional bills  in  the  days  ahead  as  to  which 
I  may  disagree  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon;  but  on  this  piece  of  proposed 
legislation,  I  am  with  the  Senator  100 
percent.  I  express  my  personal  grati- 
tude ;  and  I  believe  the  country  owes  him 
a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  outstanding 
work  he  has  done. 

•  Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  exceedingly  grate- 
ful to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  who  was  formerly  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
for  the  very  pleasant  things  he  has  said. 
It  always  makes  one  feel  good  to  hear 
such  words,  undeserved  though  they  may 
be.  Nevertheless,  I  know  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
I  did  not  realize  that  the  Senator  had 
stepped  out  of  the  Chamber  momen- 
tarily a  half  hour  or  so  ago.  I  was  in 
the  midst  of  my  speech  before  I  realized 
that  he  had  stepped  out  of  the  Chamber 
but  I  knew  he  would  read  my  remarks 
in  the  Record  tomorrow.  I  discussed  in 
his  absence  the  wonderful  work  he  did  as 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. I  referred  to  the  appointment  of 
the  national  panel  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants that  prepared  the  report  from 
which  I  quoted  extensively  in  my  explan- 
atory speech  today.  I  announced  that 
much  of  the  work  of  our  committee  is 
based  upon  the  recommendations  of  that 
panel;  In  fact,  I  read  many  of  their 
recommendations,  word  for  word. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut,  both  In 
his  capacity  as  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  now  as  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  has  built  for  himself 
one  monument  after  another  of  public 
service  which  will  go  down  in  the  history 
of  American  education.  I  believe  that 
we  would  not  have  made  the  progress 
we  have  made  in  the  Senate  in  the  past 
2  years  on  the  subject  of  education  had 
It  not  been  for  the  help  and  cooperation 
we  received  from  the  Senator  from  Con- 


necticut   when    he    was    Secretary    of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

We  took  through  the  Senate  two  parts 
of  President  Kennedy's  educational  pro- 
gram of  the  87th  Congress  without  suf- 
fering a  single  crippling  amendment. 
Although  we  lost  the  bills  either  in  the 
House  or  in  conference,  we  were  able  to 
take  those  programs  through  the  Senate, 
in  no  small  measure,  because  of  the  great 
professional  assistance  we  received  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  himself. 
It  is  quite  well  known  in  the  Senate 
that  in  those  days  my  subcommittee 
spent  many  hours  with  the  present  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut,  as  we  hammered 
out  the  various  compromises  that  we 
thought  were  unnecessary  In  order  to  in- 
sin-e  passage  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
but  still  keep  it  in  such  form  that  it 
would  accomplish  the  objectives  we  all 
had  in  mind. 

I  again  thank  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut for  his  great  contribution. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Often  little  is  under- 
stood about  what  has  to  go  into  legisla- 
tion. People  sit  in  the  galleries  and  see  a 
handful  of  Senators  In  the  Chamber. 
The  question  is  often  raised  as  to 
whether  the  Senate  is  accomplishing  its 
objectives.  However,  little  is  known 
about  how  much  work  Senators  do  that 
is  not  seen  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  recall  the  mornings,  afternoons,  and 
nights  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  spent  in  trying  to  prepare 
legislation  in  the  field  of  education. 
One  of  the  outstanding  memories  that 
will  remain  with  me  as  long  as  I  am  In 
public  life,  and  after  that  in  private  life, 
is  the  understanding,  the  knowledge,  and 
integrity  that  are  always  displayed  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  in  the  field  of 
educational  legislation.  His  heart  was 
never  faint  when  it  came  to  educational 
legislation.  The  going  is  always  tough 
in  the  field  of  education;  it  will  still  be 
tough  to  try  to  get  meaningful  educa- 
tional legislation  through  Congress,  the 
States,  and  localities.  But  if  educational 
legislation  is  to  be  accomplished,  it  will 
be  done  only  because  men  like  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  are 
sticking  to  this  most  important  task. 

The  Nation  must  understand  that  in 
the  years  ahead  one  of  our  greatest  as- 
sets, if  not  our  greatest,  will  be  educa- 
tion. Education  is  power;  it  is  oppor- 
tunity; it  is  happiness.  As  a  nation  we 
err  If  we  do  not  realize  that  the  future 
of  our  coimtry  depends  upon  meaningful 
educational  legislation. 

Education  has  many  faces.  Some 
people  are  Interested  In  education  at  the 
college  level;  others  are  interested  in 
vocational  education;  some  are  con- 
cerned about  medical  and  dental 
schools;  others  are  interested  in  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  education.  But 
all  education  is  a  continuous  process. 
If  the  educational  crisis  in  America  is 
to  be  solved,  serious  attention  will  have 
to  be  given  to  every  phase  of  education. 
That  is  why  I  am  so  pleased  that  edu- 
cational legislation  in  the  Senate  is  in 
the  capable  hands  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  wanted  to  be  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  to  pay  this  deserved  tribute 


to  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  because  I 
know  what  he  has  done  in  the  past  in 
the  entire  field  of  education. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  grateful,  and 
humbled  by  the  gracious  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate,  H.R.  4955, 
will  help  to  provide  job  opportunities.  It 
will  greatly  expand  and  improve  voca- 
tional education  in  our  coimtry.  It  will 
train  youngsters — and  adults — for  Jobs 
that  need  to  be  done.  It  will  give  them 
the  skills  and  training  needed  to  make  a 
hving  in  our  increasingly  complex  econ- 
omy. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  support  this 
legislation,  a  landmark  in  the  field  of 
education,  which  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has,  with  his  usual  competence  and 
skill,  presented  to  us.  When  I  first  took 
office  as  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  I  was  very  much  aware  of 
the  need  to  update  and  upgrade  the  vo- 
cational education  programs  operated  in 
our  Nation  since  1917. 

Under  these  programs,  vocational 
courses  are  taught  in  all  the  50  States 
and  territories,  in  a  variety  of  institu- 
tions— comprehensive  high  schools,  spe- 
cialized vocational  high  schools,  area  vo- 
cational schools,  community  and  junior 
colleges,  smd  4-year  colleges.  These 
courses  range  all  the  way  from  nurses 
aid  to  marine  technology. 

But  in  the  44  years  between  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917 
and  the  start  of  a  new  administration  in 
1961,  our  Nation  changed  dramatically. 
The  needs  of  our  people  changed — there 
are  more  of  them,  they  move  about  more 
frequently  and  they  are  being  educated 
and  trained  in  a  different  sort  of  society. 
Obviously  as  we  move  into  an  age  of 
advanced  technology  and  increased  in- 
dustrialization and  automation,  our  man- 
power needs  must  be  fully  satisfied  and 
our  young  people  fully  prepared. 

For  these  reasons,  I  asked  an  advisory 
group  of  25  outstanding  experts  con- 
cerned with  msmpower  needs  and  voca- 
tional education  to  advise  me  on  the  con- 
ditions of  vocational  education  in  Amer- 
ica and  make  recommendations  for  its 
improvement  and  redirection.  I  asked 
Dr.  Benjamin  Willis,  the  able  and  imagi- 
native general  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Chicago,  to  chair  this  panel.  It  was 
our  hope  that  its  recommendations 
would  be  ready  for  submission  to  the  88th 
Congress  in  1963. 

The  timetable  was  met.  Dr.  Willis' 
panel  visited  schools  in  several  cities, 
commissioned  several  research  studies, 
and  gathered  Information  from  experts 
and  all  points  of  view.  The  panel's  rec- 
ommendations are  essentially  embodied 
in  the  legislation  now  before  us. 

In  these  2  years  we  have  gathered  ad- 
ditional and  ample  evidence  that  tech- 
nological change,  shifts  In  market  de- 
mands, and  other  recent  economic 
changes  have  had  their  adverse  effects 
upon  people  seeking  employment.  We 
find  that  Job  opportunities  are  most  of- 
ten found  in  work  requiring  good  educa- 
tional background  plus  good  specialized 
skills.  However,  we  are  not  yet  reaching 
enough  of  the  unemployables — those 
with  insufficient  education  to  be  train- 
able. 
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Mr.  President.  It  would  be  a  trag^ 
for  the  country  if  this  legislation  is  not 
enacted.  Its  underlying  purpose  is  to 
improve  our  vocational  education  afrs- 
tem  so  that  all  people,  whatever  their  Me 
or  level  of  academic  achievement,  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  acqiilre  the  edu- 
cation and  training  necessary  to  mtke 
them  employable.  In  today's  wotld. 
there  is  no  place  for  unskilled  hands  or 
for  undisciplined  intellect.  The  job  Op- 
portunities of  today  and  tomorrow  are 
in  the  fields  that  require  the  most  educa- 
tion and  training — in  the  professiolis. 
technical  fields,  in  managament,  clerical 
and  saleswork.  skilled  and  semiskilled 
work,  and  in  the  service  field.  Oply 
about  5  percent  of  all  the  many  jobs  t^at 
people  will  hold  will  be  classified  as  no 
skill  required. 

The  bill  now  before  us  is  based  on  two 
basic  propositions.  The  first  is  that  tjie 
occupational  categories  in  the  present 
statutes  are  no  longer  adequate  to  m^et 
the  needs  of  our  rapidly  changing  labor 
market.  The  second  is  that  the  appi}o- 
priation  levels  authorized  by  the  present 
statutes  are  insufficient  in  view  of  our 
rising  population  and  school  costs.   • 

Under  H-R.  4955.  such  restrictions 
would  be  lifted,  and  States  would  be  able 
to  determine  what  portion  of  their  pe- 
«)ective  Federal  allotments  would  be  s^s- 
signed  to  which  types  of  programs.  We 
would  have  much  more  flexibility.  Vocft- 
tional  education  directors  of  local  school 
systems  could  shift  gears  to  meet  chang- 
ing emplosrment  opportunities  and  there 
would  be  enough  funds  to  do  the  vocn- 
tional  education  Job  right.  The  emphfi- 
sis  would  be  put  where  it  belongs — on  t|»e 
kinds  of  people  who  need  to  be  served 
and  the  special  facilities  and  services 
needed  to  do  the  job. 

A  State's  allotment  could  be  used  In 
accordance  with  an  approved  State  pl^n 
to  provide  vocational  education  for  youth 
attending  high  school — for  those  who 
have  completed  or  left  high  school  aild 
who  are  available  for  full-time  study  in 
preparation  for  entering  the  labor  mat- 
ket^for  persons  who  need  vocational 
training  to  learn  new  jobs  or  to  advance 
in  their  present  jobs — and  for  persons 
who  need  special  attention  because  of 
inability  to  succeed  in  regular  vocation- 
al education  programs. 

What  is  more,  funds  could  be  used  for 
construction  of  area  vocational-tech- 
nical schools,  that  is.  schools  that  enroll 
students  from  an  entire  city  or  from 
several  neighboring  school  district*. 
Every  State  has  plans  for  expansion  of 
such  area  schools  and  many  of  them 
have  constructed  new  schools  in  the  pa^t 
few  years.  But  the  greatest  construo- 
tion  needs  in  vocational  education  re- 
main for  area  schools  that  cross  district 
lines — serving  large  numbers  of  people 
and  offering  a  range  of  curriculum  th^t 
reaches  out  to  adults  as  well  as  youth. 

Technical  education  would  continue  to 
grow  under  the  new  act;  Federal  fun^s 
could  be  used  for  teacher  training  and 
supervision,  for  State  administration, 
and  other  auxiliary  services.  | 

And  the  multiple  problems  of  big  citF 
vocational  programs  would  be  helped,  in 
part  at  least.  Fifteen  percent  of  the 
Federal  appropriation  would  be  set  aside 
for  special   demonstration  and  experl*. 
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mental  projects  aimed  particularly  at 
problems  of  out-of-school.  unemployed 
youth  In  large  cities,  and  youth  with 
academic  and  other  handicaps  that  pre- 
vent than  from  succeeding  in  regular 
vocational  programs — the  social  dyna- 
mite of  our  society. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  the  bill  and  the 
prompt  appropriation  of  funds  for  im- 
plementing this  legislation.  It  is  in 
keeping  with  the  American  tradition  that 
the  many  tasks  of  the  world  of  work  are 
equally  important— that  the  man  who 
works  with  his  hands  be  just  as  well 
trained — have  just  as  many  opportuni- 
ties— be  just  as  respected — as  the  man 
who  works  at  a  desk.  It  is  also  in  keep- 
ing with  the  democratic  ideal  that  every 
man  and  every  woman  should  have  ac- 
cess to  the  education  and  training  needed 
to  develop  to  his  highest  potential. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon for  bringing  up  this  bill.  The  legis- 
lation that  is  included  in  H.R.  4955  is 
not  only  timely  but,  I  believe,  is  most 
imix)rtant  to  the  future  education  of  our 
youth. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
Senator  has  dealt  with  vocational  edu- 
cation. It  is  my  own  opinion  that  we 
have  failed  to  stress  nationally  the  im- 
portance of  the  vocational  phase  of  our 
educational  program.  Not  only  am  I 
pleased  with  this  part  of  the  bill;  I  think 
we  need  to  devote  more  attention  to 
vocational  education  as  we  consider  the 
difficulties  that  arise  from  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  in  this  Nation.  We  should 
devote  considerably  more  time  and 
money  to  it  and  stress  it  more. 

We  need  to  elevate  the  standing  of  the 
vocational  students  and  graduates  of  our 
schools.  We  stress  the  importance  of 
getting  aU  kinds  of  degrees — and  they 
are  important;  but  we  need  to  begin  to 
stress,  as  do  many  foreign  countries, 
vocational  education  as  a  part  of  our 
educational  training  program. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  action  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  today. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas.  It  is  not 
flattery,  but  a  statement  of  fact,  to  say 
that  time  and  time  again  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  been  of  great  assistance 
to  me  as  we  have  sought  to  take  educa- 
tional legislation  through  the  Senate. 
I  thank  him  sincerely. 

Mr.  GRUENINQ.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield?  I 
merely  wish  to  continue  the  commenda- 
tions which  we  have  heard  from  two  of 
our  colleagues. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  very  tempting  to 
yield  for  that  purpose;  so  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  shall  be  brief,  al- 
though I  could  wax  eloquent  and  could 
speak  at  great  length  on  the  subject, 
because  I  have  observed  through  the 
years  that  no  man  in  public  life  has  done 
more  for  the  cause  of  education  than 
has  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon;  In 
fact,  he  has  been  an  educator  all  his 
life.  He  was  an  educator  before  he  came 
to  the  Senate,  and  he  has  been  an  educa- 
tor not  merely  in  the  field  of  education. 
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but  In  many  other  fields,  as  well,  since 
that  time. 

Many  questions  of  priority  are  before 
Congress.  There  are  problems  of  de- 
fense, national  security,  unemployment, 
taxation,  resource  development,  and  civil 
rights — all  of  them  important  and  all 
needing  attention.  But  I  know  of  no 
subject  which  is  more  paramount  or  more 
vital  to  the  strength  and  perpetuation 
of  our  people's  vitality  and  progress  to 
maintain  and  enhance  everything,  we.  as 
Americans,  believe  in  and  stand  for  than 

education — education   on   every   level 

primary,    secondary,    university,    voca- 
tional, and  professional. 

No  one  has  shown  a  keener  Interest 
or  displayed  a  greater  knowledge  and 
persistence  in  trying  to  achieve  these 
worthy  goals  than  has  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon.  I  am  happy  to  voice 
this  commendation.  I  limit  my  remarks 
now  only  because  of  his  desire  to  proceed 
with  the  bill.  I  could  otherwise  make 
a  long  speech,  dealing  with  the  outstand- 
ing record  of  devoted  service  in  the  field 
of  education  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  made. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  has  been  one  of  my 
teachers  for  many  years.  He  was  one 
of  my  teachers  when  he  was  one  of  the 
great  journalists  of  America.  He  was 
one  of  my  teachers  in  the  meaning  of 
constitutional  liberalism.  He  was  one  of 
my  teachers  in  his  writings,  time  and 
time  again,  in  which  he  pointed  out  to 
the  American  people  that  one  of  the 
primary  purposes  of  our  form  of  self- 
government  is  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  not  of  a  few  people,  but  of  all 
of  them. 

All  he  and  I  are  seeking  to  do  now,  as 
we  Join  forces — I  as  a  student,  and  he  as 
a  teacher— Is  to  fight  for  the  enactment 
of  legislation  so  essential  to  promotion  of 
the  general  welfare  of  all  the  people,  for 
unless  we  do  a  better  job  than  we  have 
been  doing  in  connection  with  the 
schools  of  America,  this  country  will  go 
downhill.  Its  greatest  asset — and  also 
its  greatest  defense  weapon — is  the  brain 
potential  of  the  people  of  the  country. 
Unless  we  keep  that  potential  fully  de- 
veloped we  are  bound  to  weaken  the  se- 
curity of  our  country,  and  we  are  also 
bound  to  weaken  what  I  have  been  heard 
to  say  Is  one  of  the  great  defense  weap- 
ons of  our  country,  one  which  is  more 
important  than  missiles,  more  Important 
than  tanks,  and  more  Important  than 
nuclear  bombs — the  economy. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  and  other  Senators  who  Join  me 
In  the  fight  for  the  passage  of  this  edu- 
cation legislation,  are  seeking  to  have  the 
Senate  do  this  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
security  of  America  and  also  to  carry  out 
the  great  teaching  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  who  In  his  many  writings  and 
speeches  has  emphasized  the  importance 
of  our  keeping  faith  with  the  primary  ob- 
jective of  our  system  of  self-govern- 
ment; namely,  always  to  do  the  things 
which  must  be  done  In  order  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  of  aU  the  people.  So 
I  appreciate  very  much  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska,  and  I  thank 
him. 
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Mr.   President,   for   transitional  pur- 
poses, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  first 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    Does  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  withhold  his  sug- 
gestion of  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  am  perfectly  willing 
not  to  have  a  quorum  call  at  all,  if  the 
Senate  is  ready  to  proceed  with  consid- 
eration of  the  education  bill. 
I  jrleld  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROUTY  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  will  not  lose  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  yield. 
The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,   the  Senator  From   Vermont 
yields  to  the  Senator  from  Montana  with 
the  understanding  that  he  will  not  lose 
his  right  to  the  floor. 
1      Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  have  two  pur- 
poses In  mind.    First,  I  wish  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  for   a   brief 
quoriun  call;  and,  second,  in  conjunction 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
I  wish  to  propound  a  imanimous-consent 
request. 
I      Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quonun  call  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  the  understanding  of  the  leadership 
that  an  amendment  will  be  offered  this 
afternoon  by  the  distingruished  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  GoldwatbrL  It  is 
our  further  understanding  that  tomor- 
row an  amendment  will  be  offered  by  the 
distingxiished  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  and  perhaps  an  amend- 
ment will  be  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ClarkI. 
Other  amendments  may  be  offered. 

As  of  now,  to  the  best  of  our  knowl- 
edge, it  appears  that,  in  addition  to  some 
excellent  speeches  prepared  by  members 
of  the  committee  and  other  Senators, 
only  one  amendment  will  be  offered  this 
afternoon;  so,  exclusive  of  that  proposal. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  begin- 
ning with  the  convening  of  the  Senate 
at  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow  30  minutes 
be  allocated  for  each  amendment,  in- 
cluding an  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  and  that 
there  be  1  hour  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  shall  offer  as  a  substitute  the  Pres- 
ident's program,  as  encompassed  in  S. 
580.  It  is  a  very  comprehensive  meas- 
ure. If  I  do  offer  that,  I  should  like 
to  have  an  hour  on  that  amendment. 
*rhich  would  allow  only  a  half  hour  for 
each  side.  Since  it  would  be  a  com- 
prehensive amendment,  I  do  not  think 
we  could  do  justice  to  it  in  15  minutes. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
changre  my  request  to  1  hour  on  each 
amendment  and  1  hour  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
the  regular  provisions? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Do  any  of  the 
amendments  which  the  Senator  men- 
tioned relate  to  the  extensions  in  part  C 
of  the  bill  of  the  two  school  impact 
measures? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  not  be 
surprised  if  they  did.  That  is  the  rea- 
son why  I  mentioned  the  Javits  amend- 
ment by  name.  We  have  no  informa- 
tion except  that  he  Intends  to  offer  an 
amendment.  I  asstune  it  would  be  the 
usual  amendment.  I  think  the  best  way 
to  handle  a  matter  of  this  sort  is  to  face 
it.  I  see  present  in  the  Chamber  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  KkatincI. 
Perhaps  he  can  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  hear  the  question. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  question  was 
whether  or  not  either  of  the  amendments 
mentioned  by  the  Senator  related  to  part 
C,  which,  as  I  understand,  is  the  part  of 
the  bill  that  relates  to  federally  im- 
pacted areas. 
Mr.  KEATING.  Yes. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Goldwater 
amendment  does  not. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Javits  amend- 
ment does  relate  to  that  section,  as  I 
understand. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Has  the  amendment 
been  prepared? 

Mr.  KEATING.  So  far  as  I  know,  it 
has  not.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  would 
have  no  objection  to  a  time  limit,  so  far 
as  that  amendment  Is  concerned. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK-  In  View  of  the  comment 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida,  I  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  on  the  Impacted 
areas  provision,  but  it  would  be  to  re- 
duce the  time  from  3  years  to  1.  It 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  civil 
rights  Issue.  Therefore,  I  am  prepared 
to  consent  to  the  half -hour  time  limita- 
tion which  the  Senator  requested. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  again 
reserving  the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object — I  have  no  disinclination  to 
follow  the  course  suggested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  as  to  the  time 
limit.  I  wondered  what  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  was  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  believe  my  colleague 
[Mr.  JAvrrs]  would  have  no  objection  to 
a  limitation  of  time.  He  asked  me  to  try 
to  be  sure  that  it  did  not  come  up  this 
evening.  I  am  quite  sure  he  would  agree 
to  any  reasonable  limitation  of  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  no  objection, 
subject  to  the  understanding  that  has 
been  reached. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  want  the  usual 
provisions  In  the  unanimous -consent 
agreement? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  except  for  the 
Javits  amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  unanimous -consent  agree- 
ment is  entered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement,  as 
later  reduced  to  writing,  is  as  follows: 

UNANIlfOUS-CONSENT    AGRKEMEMT 

Ondered,  That,  effective  on  Tuesday,  Octo- 
ber 8,  1963,  upon  the  convening  of  the  Sen- 
ate, during  the  further  conBideratlon  at  the 
blU  (HJl.  4968)  to  strengthen  and  improve 
the  quality  of  vocational  education  and  to 
expand  the  vocational  education  opportuni- 
ties in  the  Nation,  debate  on  any  amend- 
ment, motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion  and 
the  majority  leader:  Provided,  That  In  the 
event  the  majority  leader  is  in  favor  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time  in  op- 
position thereto  shall  be  controUed  by  the 
minority  leader  or  some  Senator  designated 
by  him:  Provided  further.  That  no  amend- 
ment that  is  not  germane  to  the  provisions 
of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received,  except  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  jAvrrs)   which  shall  be  In  order. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  aald  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  eqxially  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided,  That  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  of  thMn,  may,  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  the  passage 
of  the  said  bUl.  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  dtiring  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation for  the  courtesies  which  he  has 
extended  to  members  of  the  minority  on 
that  subcommittee.  He  has  never  been 
one  to  try  to  rush  legislation  through  the 
subcommittee  merely  because  he  has  the 
votes.  He  has  at  all  times  been  helpful 
and  cooperative,  and  I  am  most  appre- 
ciative for  his  efforts  and  attitude  toward 
the  minority  members  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  President,  unless  Congress  can 
reverse  present  trends,  some  30  to  40 
percent  of  the  children  now  in  the  fifth 
grade  will  probably  not  be  graduated 
from  high  school. 

They  will  have  to  go  out  in  the  world 
and  look  for  work  without  a  high  school 
diploma. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  know  what  this 

means  in  terms  of  their  future  welfare? 

It  means  higher  unemplo3mient.     It 

means  higher  welfare  costs.    It  means  a 

great  waste  of  youth  and  opportunity. 

One  of  every  10  workers  who  fail  to 
finish  grammar  school  is  unemployed 
today,  as  compared  to  1  out  of  50  col- 
lege graduates. 

A  siu-vey  taken  this  spring  showed 
persons  of  18  years  and  older  who  had 
not  flnished  high  school  made  up  46 
percent  of  the  total  labor  force;  yet  sxich 
persons  constituted  64  percent  of  the 
imemployed. 

There  is  no  wiser  Investment  than 
education  and  no  loss  greater  than  the 
loss  of  youthful  opportunity. 

We  must  give  our  youngsters  a  chance 
to  acquire  at  least  the  fundamentals  of 
some  skill  or  trade. 

I  am  not  talking  simply  about  the  SO 
to  40  percent  who  will  not  complete  high 
school.  I  am  talking  about  the  others  as 
well.  About  half  of  the  60  percent  who 
flnish  school  very  much  need  vocational 
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education.  They  must  go  to  work,  or 
keep  house,  or  both,  when  they  graduaite. 
In  short,  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
Nation's  fifth  graders  will  enter  college. 
The  other  80  percent  must  find  their 
place  in  the  businesses,  on  the  farms,  or 
in  the  factories  of  America.  They  must 
have  the  schooling  to  help  them  com- 
mence their  working  life. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  loss  of  1 
years  income  due  to  unemployment  Is 
more  than  the  cost  of  12  years  of  eduqa- 
tlon  through  high  school;  and  if  this  c<ist 
is  added  to  public  welfare  and  otl^r 
social  costs,  it  is  clear  that  If  we  fail  to 
act  now.  we  will  pay  the  consequences 
later. 

Our  manpower  reqiiirements  are 
changing  daily,  and  employers  ask  one 
key  question.  How  much  education 
have  you  had?"  [ 

The  boy  or  girl  who  leaves  school  hias 
been  referred  to  in  the  past  as  a  "drop- 
out."    Soon  he  or  she  will  be  termed  a 
ieft-out."  because  the  face  of  America 
is  changing. 

Jobs  filled  by  high  school  graduatfes 
rose  30  percent  in  the  past  decade.  whDe 
jobs  for  those  without  secondary  educii- 
tion  decreased  25  percent. 

The  bill  before  us  will  help  the  Statps 
to  maintain,  extend,  and  update  thair 
programs  of  vocational  education.  Tlfie 
bill  encourages  the  use  of  additional 
funds  for  the  construction  of  area  voc$- 
tional  schools. 

In  the  form  that  it  passed  the  Houaje, 
Vermont  would  have  received  no  help 
in  setting  up  its  area  vocational  institu- 
tions. This  is  true  because  the  Hou<e 
defined  an  area  school  as  one  which  Is 
principally  used  for  the  provision  of  vo- 
cational education.  i 

Vermont  plans  to  make  use  of  its  regu- 
lar high  schools  and  set  up  area  pro- 
grams within  these  high  schools. 

At  my  request,  the  committee  rede- 
fined the  term  "area  vocational  educaj- 
tlon  school."  Now  the  term  includes  as 
well  a  department,  division,  or  othor 
unit  of  a  high  school  providing  vocational 
education  to  persons  who  are  available 
for  full-time  study  in  preparation  for 
entering  the  labor  market.  This  change 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  Vermont  and 
other  smaller  States  that  wish  to  utUize 
existing  facilities  in  setting  up  their  are«i 
vocational  programs. 

Another  significant  alteration  made  in 
the  House-passed  bill  affects  the  allotf 
ment  formula.  | 

The  House  formula  is  based  solely  oi!i 
population,  and  does  not  take  into  ac* 
count  State  per  capita  income.  I  sug* 
gested  to  the  Senate  Labor  Commlttet 
that  the  formula  be  amended  to  Include 
the  abUlty-to-pay  factor,  and  the  com* 
mittee  accepted  the  idea. 

I  support  the  vocational  education 
provisions  of  the  committee-reported  bill 
because  I  beUeve  they  will  reduce  the  In^ 
cidence  of  school  dropouts,  Increase 
youth  employment  by  assisting  young 
men  and  women  to  develop  marketable 
job  skills,  and  consequently  place  within 
their  reach  the  fruits  of  a  dynamic  so- 
ciety. 

I  support  as  well  the  extension  of  all 
titles  of  the  National  Defense  Education 


Act  of  1958.  The  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  student  loan  program  is  help- 
ing hundreds  of  bright  Vermonters  from 
low-  and  moderate-income  families  ob- 
tain their  college  education. 

The  bill  not  only  extends  the  loan  title 
but  increases  the  present  $90  million  au- 
thorization to  $125  million  for  this  fiscal 
year,  thus  adding  an  additional  $35  mil- 
lion for  student  loans.  Vermont  colleges 
welcome  this  change  because  some  have 
only  60  percent  of  the  loan  money  they 
need  to  aid  worthy  students. 

The  Senate  committee  adopted  an 
amendment  which  raises  the  maximum 
amount  of  loan  funds  a  college  or  uni- 
versity can  receive.  Under  present  law 
no  college  may  receive  in  excess  of  $250.- 
000  in  loan  money  in  a  given  year.  The 
University  of  Vermont  actually  requested 
nearly  $279,000. 

There  was  some  discussion  in  commit- 
tee of  eliminating  altogether  the  institu- 
tional loan  ceiling  but  I  asked  that  it 
be  raised  to  not  more  than  $800,000  and 
the  committee  acceded  to  my  request. 

We  do  not  want  the  large  colleges  and 
universities  to  swallow  up  all  the  student 
loan  funds  and  thereby  deprive  the 
smaller  schools  of  a  chance  to  help  needy 
undergraduates.  ♦ 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
is  one  of  the  finest  statutes  ever  passed 
by  Congress  and  I  am  delighted  that  the 
committee  has  voted  to  extend  it  for  a 
3 -year  period.  Without  this  program 
Vermont  and  other  States  would  be  lack- 
ing science,  mathematics,  and  modern 
foreign  language  equipment.  Under  the 
program  we  have  made  great  strides  in 
these  fields. 

The  guidance  counseling  and  testing 
programs  authorized  by  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  are  of  increasing 
significance  as  we  strive  to  alleviate  the 
school  dropout  problem.  These  are  now 
limited  to  secondary  schools  and  do  not 
apply  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
The  bill  would  extend  the  testing  pro- 
gram to  these  grades  and  the  local 
schools  will  be  able  to  spot  sooner  the 
potential  dropout  who  can  be  assisted. 

Under  existing  law  there  is  a  minimum 
allotment  to  each  State  of  $20,000.  This 
minimum  would  be  raised  by  the  com- 
mittee bill  to  $50,000,  to  allow  a  more 
adequate  basic  program  in  States,  such 
as  Vermont,  that  have  a  small  popula- 
tion. On  the  whole,  the  bill  is  good  for 
Vermont  and  good  for  the  country  and 
I  urge  its  adoption. 

In  closing  may  I  say  that  when  the 
manpower  development  and  training 
bills  were  before  the  Senate  I  urged  that 
their  consideration  be  deferred  until 
such  time  as  the  legislation  for  institu- 
tional vocational  education  had  been 
reported. 

It  was  my  thought  that  if  all  the  pro- 
grams were  seen,  discussed,  and  acted 
upon  together,  we  would  be  able  to  elim- 
inate overlapping  and  duplicating  func- 
tions. Under  such  an  operation  we 
could  have  reconciled  what  appear  to  be 
conflicting  objectives. 

A  problem  in  point  is  the  fact  that 
under  the  manpower  bills  we  pay  young- 
sters up  to  $20  a  week  if  they  drop  out 
of  school  and  seek  vocational  training. 
Under  the  pending  legislation  we  give 


youngsters  an  opportunity  to  earn  up  to 
$45  a  month,  and  in  exceptional  cases 
$60.  so  that  they  will  stay  in  school.  We 
want  to  make  certain  that  we  are  not 
acting  at  cross-purposes. 

Since  the  manpower  bills  have  already 
passed  the  Senate  it  is.  of  course,  not 
possible  to  revise  them  at  this  moment 
so  that  they  will  be  in  conformance  with 
the  pending  legislation.  I  do  believe, 
however,  that  the  money  allocations  in 
the  manpower  bills  are  out  of  line  and 
in  some  cases  provide  authorization 
which  far  exceeds  the  amounts  that  can 
be  effectively  utilized. 

Fortunately,  there  will  be  two  further 
opportunities  to  help  make  certain  that 
the  manpower  program  and  institutional 
vocational  education  are  working  in  tan- 
dem. There  will  be  Senate-House  con- 
ferences on  both  programs  and  later  the 
Appropriation  Committees  of  the  Con- 
gress will  place  them  under  scrutiny. 

I  expect  to  be  a  conferee  with  respect 
to  both  measures  and  I  will  certainly  do 
what  I  can  to  straighten  out  a  situation 
that  could  have  been  avoided  had  all 
vocational  education  measures  been  con- 
sidered together. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  Senators 
will  note  that  attached  to  the  committee 
report  on  the  pending  bill  is  a  short  state- 
ment of  individual  views  signed  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
PellI  and  myself. 

We  joined  with  the  committee  in  re- 
porting the  bill,  but  we  believe  that  the 
committee  should,  instead,  have  reported 
the  complete  text  of  the  President's 
omnibus  education  bill,  S.  580,  as  ex- 
panded in  accordance  with  subsequent 
administration  requests  and  augmented 
by  the  inclusion  of  part  C  of  the  commit- 
tee's bill,  relating  to  aid  to  federally  im- 
pacted areas. 

Speaking  for  myself  only,  and  not  for 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  I  deplore 
the  provision  in  the  committee  bill  which 
would  extend  the  impacted  area  provi- 
sions of  the  present  law  by  3  years. 

One  of  the  real  inequities  in  our  pres- 
ent Federal  aid  to  education  legislation, 
in  my  opinion,  Is  the  Impacted  area  sit- 
uation. Two  years  ago  some  of  us  in  the 
Senate  tried  to  go  along  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  eliminating  impacted  area  leg- 
islation and  calling  for  a  study,  to  deter- 
mine what  kind  of  legislation,  if  any, 
was  needed  to  give  Federal  assistance  to 
school  districts  which  were  seriously  suf- 
fering because  of  an  additional  impact 
on  their  schools  of  children  of  Federal 
employees.  That  effort  failed,  and  a  2- 
year  extension  was  passed. 

The  President  again,  in  his  education 
message  this  year,  tried  to  phase  out  the 
impacted  area  legislation,  but  this  effort 
was  rejected  by  the  commitee.  and  a 
3-year  extension  was  written  into  the  bill 
which  the  committee  has  reported  to  the 
Senate. 

My  objection  to  Impacted  area  legis- 
lation is  that  it  Is  wholly  inequitable,  in 
that  it  rewards  inadequately  school  dis- 
tricts which  should  have  more  help,  and 
rewards  overgenerously  school  districts 
which  do  not  need  and  should  not  get 
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any  help.  It  has  become  pretty  close  to 
a  public  scandal  because  of  its  inequity. 

I  would  have  been  willing  to  extend 
the  impacted  area  provision  of  the  bill 
„  for  another  year,  If  it  were  coupled  with 
a  provision  for  a  prompt  study,  which 
would  be  reported  to  Congress  next  year, 
as  to  what  kind  of  Impacted  area  legis- 
lation, if  any,  should  be  passed.  We 
made  no  serious  effort  in  committee  to 
find  out.  It  has  been  thought — and  I 
tell  no  secrets  out  of  school — that  If  we 
sweetened  the  pending  bill  with  a  3 -year 
continuation  of  the  present  impacted 
areas  legislation,  this  would  gain  some 
votes  for  the  bill  which  might  not  other- 
wise be  forthcoming. 

I  would  have  preferred  to  meet  the 
problem  head  on,  and  tomorrow  I  may 
offer  an  amendment  to  reduce  that  por- 
tion of  the  bill  which  deals  with  im- 
pacted areas,  to  provide  for  a  1-year 
extension,  instead  of  a  3-year  extension, 
and  to  couple  it  with  the  kind  of  study 
which,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  desirable. 

RetvuTilng  to  the  individual  views  filed 
by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and 
myself — and  I  emphasize  again  that 
what  I  have  said  about  impacted  areas 
is  my  own  view  and  not  that  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island — we  note  with 
great  reluctance  that  we  find  ourselves 
obliged  to  differ  with  our  colleagues  on 
the  committee,  and  we  wish  to  make  it 
plain  that  the  three  parts  included  in 
the  present  bill,  dealing  with  vocational 
education,  amendment  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  and  aid  to  fed- 
erally impacted  areas,  with  the  qualifi- 
cation I  have  noted,  have  our  warm  sup- 
port. We  feel  that  the  other  portions 
of  the  omnibus  bill  submitted  by  the 
President  are  no  less  deserving  of  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate,  and  we  regret 
their  omission  from  the  present  bill. 

I  have  had  in  mind  proposing,  as  an 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
to  the  biU,  the  provisions  of  S.  580.  the 
President's  program.  As  I  speak,  I  do 
not  know  whether,  tomorrow,  I  shall  do 
'this  or  not  If  to  do  so  would  result  in 
a  vote  on  the  merits,  to  determine  how 
many  Senators  prefer  what  the  President 
sent  to  Congress  to  the  present  version, 
I  would  do  so.  I  am  fearful  that  it  would 
be  found,  first,  that  the  administration 
itself  has  already  pulled  the  rug  out  from 
under  its  own  recommendations  earlier 
this  year  and  would  be  advising  Senators 
that  It  does  not  really  desire  the  Presi- 
dent's bill  because  the  administration 
has  concluded  it  is  politically  unfeasi- 
ble. I  have  no  doubt,  because  they  have 
told  me  so,  that  Senators  in  charge  of 
the  bill  would  say,  with  deep  regret,  that 
while  they  personally  might  favor  this 
approach,  yet  we  must  legislate  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  imder  the  shadow  of 
the  House  Rules  Committee,  imder  the 
views  of  the  Members  of  the  House  who 
do  not  want  the  President's  program,  and 
that  If  we  were  to  pass  the  President's 
program,  the  House  Rules  Committee 
might  refuse  to  grant  a  rule  to  go  to 
conference.  Therefore,  they  will  urge 
Senators,  reluctantly  to  be  sure,  to  sup- 
port those  in  chaige  of  the  bill  and  the 
committee,  and  vote  against  such  a  mo- 
tion.   The  end  result  might  well  be  to 


discourage  the  President's  program,  be- 
cause of  the  small  vote  which  would  be 
brought  forward  In  support  of  It;  and 
that  Is  the  last  thing  In  the  world  that 
I  would  want  to  do.  Therefore,  it  may 
well  be  that  tomorrow  I  shall  propose  no 
such  amendment,  and  that  no  other  Sen- 
ator will,  either. 

Again.  I  stress  that  what  I  have  just 
said  represents  my  own  views  as  to  mo- 
tivation, and  not  the  views  of  Uie  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PkllI, 
except  so  far  as  we  aim  at  the  same 
result. 

Returning  to  our  joint  views,  we  noted 
that  our  national  educational  needs  have 
passed  now  into  the  crisis  stage  where 
piecemeal  legislation  is  no  longer  suffi- 
cient. The  onrush  of  automation  and 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  cyber- 
netics— which  might  be  defined  as  the 
marriage  of  the  computer  to  the  as- 
sembly line — is  placing  grave  stress  on 
our  existing  educational  resources.  We 
feel  strongly  that  we  must  contemplate 
further  rapid  expansion  of  the  need 
for  highly  skilled  workers  to  man  the 
Increasingly  sophisticated  machinery 
upon  which  our  very  survival  as  a  na- 
tion depends. 

Both  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
and  I  are  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment  and  Manpower  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
the  committee  which  reported  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate.  We  have  been 
taking  detailed,  specific  testimony  ever 
since  early  in  May  on  the  question  of 
the  overlapping  implications  of  our  edu- 
cational system  with  respect  to  the  quite 
serious  and  continuing  unemployment 
from  which  a  substantial  percentage  of 
our  labor  force  is  suffering.  One  of  the 
witnesses  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Manpower  and  Employment  said: 

Human  history  has  been  described  as  a 
race  between  education  and  catastrophe.  In 
the  past  dozen  years,  education  has  been 
falling  behind  In  that  race. 

We  believe  this  statement  to  be  tnie. 
We  believe  also  that  imless  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  education  Is  enacted,  ade- 
quate to  our  needs,  catastrophe  will  be 
the  winner. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  about  to 
enact  such  a  broad  program.  We  are 
dealing  with  the  problem  piecemeal. 
We  have  departed  from  the  principle 
advocated  by  the  President  when  he 
sent  his  omnibus  education  bill  to  Con- 
gress on  January  29,  almost  9  months 
ago.    In  that  message,  he  said: 

Prom  every  point  of  view,  education  Is  of 
paramount  concern  to  the  national  Interest 
as  well  as  to  each  Individual.  Today  we  need 
a  new  standard  of  excellence  In  education, 
matched  by  the  fullest  possible  access  to 
educational  opportunities,  enabling  each 
citizen  to  develop  hU  talents  to  the  ma.\l- 
mum  extent  possible. 

As  evidence  of  how  terrifying  the  grave 
educational  crisis  has  become,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Automation  Called  Major  Cause 
In  Loss  of  40,000  Jobs  a  Week,"  written 
under  byline  of  John  D.  Pomfret  and 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
October  4,  1963. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AvTOiiCATSoir  Called  Majob  Cattsb  Im  Loss 

OF  40,000  Joss  A  Wkzx 

(By  John  D.  Pomfret) 

Washington.  October  3. — A  manufacturer 
of  automation  equipment  told  Congress  to- 
day that  automation  was  a  major  factor  In 
eliminating  more  than  40.000  jobs  a  week. 

John  I.  Snyder.  Jr.,  chairman  and  president 
of  n.S.  Industries,  Inc.,  said  the  contention 
that  automation  would  not  eliminate  many 
Jobs  was  "the  most  seductive  of  (the] 
myths"  about  automation. 

"Too  many  people  are  wUling  to  cuscept 
too  many  myths  about  what  Is  going  on 
around  us  In  our  factories  and  offices,"  Mr. 
Snyder  told  a  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee. 
"Too  few  people  accept  the  very  truthful 
facts  which  are  being  turned  up  by  real 
experience  and  intelligent  study." 

Mr.  Snyder  directly  disputed  a  Labor  De- 
partment estimate  given  to  the  subcommittee 
last  Thursday.  That  estimate  said  rising 
productivity,  In  which  automation  and  other 
technological  advances  played  a  major  part, 
was  eliminating  a  minimum  of  nearly  200.000 
factory  Jobs  each  year. 

"Personally.  I  think  this  Is  a  gross  under- 
estimate of  the  real  situation  and  that  auto- 
mation is  a  major  factor  in  eliminating  Jobs 
In  the  United  States  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  40.000  a  week,"  Mr.  Snyder  said. 

"We  must  also  keep  In  mind  that  automa- 
tion is  not  only  displacing  people  directly, 
but  also  Indirectly  through  what  are  called 
'silent  firings'  In  reference  to  workers  who 
would  have  been  hired  for  jobs  eliminated 
by  automation,"  he  went  on. 

The  industrialist  declared  that  equipment 
was  being  developed  that  works  miracles. 
However,  he  continued,  "as  Is  too  often  the 
case  In  this  age  of  the  widening  gap  between 
scientific  progress  and  man's  ability  to  cope 
with  It,  we  have  failed  to  keep  pace." 

BEES    PUBLIC     TRANQUILIZXD 

Mr.  Snyder  attributed  much  0(f  the  failure 
to  wide  acceptance  of  myths  about  automa- 
tion. T)a\A  acceptance,  he  said,  has  had  "a 
deep  tranqulllzing  effect  on  many  of  those 
who  otherwise  might  make  effective  con- 
tributions toward  solutions  to  the  human 
problems  created  by  automation." 

Mr.  Snyder  said  another  msrtb  was  that 
automation  would  create  Jobs  for  workers, 
not  only  In  running  the  machines  but  also 
in  maintaining  and  building  them. 

"The  hard  truth."  he  said,  "is  that  mod- 
ern automated  equipment  requires  very  little 
maintenance.  If  it  did  not,  It  would  not  pay 
to  operate  it;  and  If  the  equivalent  number 
of  wcM-kers  replaced  by  automation  were  re- 
quired to  build  the  machines  and  systems, 
there  would  be  no  point  In  automating." 

Mr.  Snyder  continued: 

"A  third  myth  that  needs  to  be  laid  to  rest 
is  the  belief  that  those  who  lose  their  Jobs  to 
automation  can  be  retrained  and  put  into 
other  Jobs  requiring  higher  skills  and  paying 
more  money.  As  studies  have  shown,  auto- 
mation is  more  likely  to  reduce  rather  than 
increase  the  demands  for  skUls  and  aptitudes 
and,  besides,  many  workers  are  Just  not  re- 
tralnable,  due  to  their  levels  of  Intelligence, 
education,  and  age." 

CALLS     BELOCATION     UNLIKELY 

Mr.  Snyder  said  another  myth  was  the 
contention  that  workers  replaced  by  auto- 
mation could  find  Jobs  in  other  areas  of  the 
country. 

"The  truth  Is  that  the  workers  thrown  out 
of  Jobs  are  usually  Just  those  who  are  least 
able  to  move."  he  said.  "They  are  the  loww 
paid,  the  older,  the  unskilled.  Either  they 
cannot    afford    to   move    from   an    economic 
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standpoint  or  th«jr  are  psychologically  in- 
capable ol  beginning  a  new  Ufe  In  a  etraitge 
area." 

"In  the  coming  month*  and  year*.  If  we 
are  to  eurTlTe  a«  a  nation,  we  will  need  new 
•oclologlcal  and  economic  idea*  to  aolve  the 
problems  we  face  In  thla  area,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Snyder  described  the  work  of  |he 
American  Foundation  on  Automation  and 
Employment,  which  was  established  by  his 
company  and  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists  to  study  the  Impact  of  auto- 
mation. A  foundation  study  on  the  shorter 
workweek  to  be  Issued  soon  will  Indicate 
that  a  reduction  In  working  hours  Is  necte- 
sary.  Mr.  Snyder  said. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  ar- 
ticle refers  to  testimony  given  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Manpower  and 
Employment  by  John  I.  Snyder,  Ji- 
president  of  VS.  Industries.  Inc.  UB. 
Industries.  Inc.,  Is  a  manufacturer  bf 
automation  equipment.  Mr.  Snyder  re- 
ferred to  the  myths  that  people  are  ready 
to  accept  about  what  Is  going  on  arou4d 
us  in  our  factories  and  offices.    He  sai4 : 

Too  few  people  accept  the  very  few  truth- 
ful facts  which  are  being  turned  up  by  renl 
experience  and  Intelligent  study.  T 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  estimates 
of  a  number  of  individuals  who  are  los- 
ing their  Jobs  because  of  automation  and 
the  advance  of  computors  into  the  as- 
sembly lines  are.  in  his  opinion,  substan- 
tially understated.  He  felt  that  the  lofs 
of  jobs  was  running  at  the  rate  of  aboUt 
40,000  a  week.  The  result  is  that  jobs 
are  no  longer  available  to  those  who  do 
not  have  a  high  educational  level,  and 
that  jobs  are  practically  unavailable  for 
what  used  to  be  called  that  part  of  the 
labor  force  which  is  characterized  by  a 
strong  back  and  a  weak  mind.  f 

Two  other  New  York  Times  article^ 
are.  I  believe,  pertinent  to  the  argument 
I  am  now  making.  They  have  to  do 
with  the  defects  in  NASA  contracts 
pointed  out  just  the  other  day  by  thfe 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminf 
Istration  and  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  I 

NASA,  delivering  its  epilog  foi" 
Project  Mercury,  gave  a  detailed  indicti 
ment  of  poor  workmanship  provided  by 
American  industries  for  the  Nation '$ 
first  step  in  manned  space  flight.  Th* 
General  Accounting  Office  said  that 
"bungled  management  in  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
and  in  private  industry  had  cost  the  tax- 
payers more  than  $100  million." 

In  both  articles,  the  point  is  made  that^ 
workmen  on  the  projects  do  not  have 
the  necessary  technical  skill  to  complete) 
them,  in  many  Instances,  without  thei 
defects  which  resulted  not  only  in  serlousj 
failures  of  the  end  product,  but  also  in 
nmning  up  a  substantial  expense  to  the 
Government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
articles  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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today  its  epUog  for  Project  Mercury. 
Mingled  through  the  customary  praise  was  a 
deUUed  Indictment  of  poor  workmanship 
provided  by  American  industry  for  the  Na- 
tion's  first   step   In  manned   space   flight. 

Project  Mercury  contractors,  NASA  said. 
deUvered  spare  parts  that  were  60  percent 
defective,  capsules  with  more  than  600  de- 
fects, batteries  with  holes  in  them,  elec- 
tronic parta  Improperly  soldered,  valves 
Improperly  Installed,  gas-pressure  regulators 
that  were  not  clean,  and  breathing  oxygen 
and  water  for  the  astronauts  that  was  con- 
taminated. 

On  each  of  the  6  manned  space  flights 
In  the  Mercury  capsule.  It  was  reported, 
there  was  an  average  of  10  malfunctions  or 
failures  In  components  of  the  spacecraft. 

The  only  reason  that  equipment  break- 
downs did  not  result  In  potentially  fatal 
failures.  NASA  declared,  was  because  of  back- 
up systems  and  the  effectiveness  that  as- 
tronauts exhibited  in  taking  over  when  the 
automatic  equipment   broke  down. 

A    440-PAGX    SUMMAXT 

The  remarkably  harsh  Indictment  of 
American  Industry  ran  through  a  440-page 
book  summarizing  the  results  of  Project 
Mercury  that  were  climaxed  In  the  22-orblt. 
34-hour  flight  by  MaJ.  L.  Gordon  Cooper,' 
Jr.,  last  May. 

The  book,  similar  to  reports  Issued  after 
each  earlier  space  flight,  was  made  public  at 
a  2-day  "Report  to  the  Nation''  conference 
on  Project  Mercury  that  opened  here  today. 
The  book  did  not  specify  company  names. 
Engaged  In  Project  Mercury  were  11  prime 
contractors,  75  major  subcontractors  and 
about  7,200  vendors. 

The  report  was  unusual  In  Its  candor  and 
criticism.  It  discloeed  details  that  imtU 
now  had  kept  secret. 

As  long  as  the  project  was  continuing, 
space  agency  officials  tended  to  dismiss  de- 
lays as  Inevitable,  to  describe  failures  as 
successes  In  an  experimental  program  and  to 
minimize  reports  that  the  project  was  be- 
devUed  by  defective  parts.  The  emphasis 
was  always  upon  the  progress  being  made  by 
the  "NASA-Industry  team." 

Now  that  the  $384  mllUon  project  Is  over, 
the  space  agency  has  apparently  decided  to 
talk  candidly  about  some  of  the  problems 
encountered,  partlcxUarly  with  the  Industrial 
contractors.  It  did  so  In  terms  remarkably 
similar  to  those  used  by  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  G 
Rlckover  In  hU  criticism  of  the  "lack  of  ex- 
cellence" shown  by  American  Industry  In  the 
nuclear  submarine  program. 
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that  "certeln  standards  that  have  been  used 
for  years  In  the  aircraft  Industry  muat  be 
revlaed  and  tightened  to  make  them  satla- 
factory  for  appllcatlona  for  aerospace  equln- 
ment." 

In  support  of  this  general  Indictment,  the 
report  presented  the  following  citations  of 
poor  workmanship  and  defective  parts: 

During  an  early  unmanned  flight,  motion 
pictures  showed  the  Interior  of  the  capsule 
cluttered  with  washers,  wlrecuttlngs,  bolts 
and  alligator  clips. 

Thousands  of  man-hours  were  expended  In 
testing  assembly  and  InstallaUon  of  hard- 
ware "that  later  failed  to  meet  performance 
specification." 

During  1962  and  1963  about  50  percent  of 
the  spcu-e  components  for  the  capsule  had  to 
be  rejected  after  testing. 

In  the  inspection  of  the  escape-tower 
wiring  for  the  primary  and  backup  space- 
crafts for  the  flight  of  Colonel  Glenn,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  electrical  connectors  had 
Improperly  soldered  Joints. 

On  the  backup  spacecraft  for  Major  Cooper, 
a  total  of  720  system  or  comp>onent  "discrep- 
ancies" were  recorded,  626  of  which  were 
"directly  attributed  to  a  lack  of  satisfactory 
quality  of  workmanship." 

In  preparation  for  the  flight  of  Comdr. 
Walter  M.  Schlrra,  Jr..  14  storage  batteries 
were  rejected  because  of  leakage. 

On  the  Schlrra  spacecraft,  a  valve  In  the 
altitude-control  system  was  discovered  to 
have  been  Installed  out  of  allnement. 

On  the  Cooper  flight,  the  umbilical  cords 
holding  the  retrorocket  package  to  the  cap- 
sule failed  to  separate  because  the  explosive 
squibs  "were  not  loaded  with  the  appropriate 
charge." 

The  cooling  system  on  the  Schlrra  capsule 
was  "partially  blocked  by  solldlfled  lubri- 
cant," with  the  result  that  the  astronaut  had 
considerable  difficulty  achieving  the  proper 
temperature  In  his  pressure  suit. 

On  the  Cooper  flight,  a  condensate  system 
designed  to  accumulate  moisture  and  perspi- 
ration became  clogged  with  metal  shavings 
from  a  pump  shaft. 


Companies  Also  Accused  WrrH  NASA  or 
Wastk  in  Lunak  Program 


A    23-MONTH    SLIPPAGE 


Project  MExcxniT  Detects  Laid  to  Privatx 
Industry — Contractors  Cited  for  an 
Average  of  10  Failures  on  Each  Spacx 
Trip 

(By  John  W.  Finney) 
Houston,  October  3.— The  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  delivered 


The  report  disclosed  that  a  schedule  de- 
veloped early  in  1959,  shortly  after  the  proj- 
ect was  initiated,  called  for  the  first  manned 
orbital  flight   to  be  made  as  early  as  April 
1960.     This  would  have  permitted  the  United 
States    to    beat    the    Soviet    Union    to    the 
achievement    of    the    first    manned    orbital 
flight — the  three-orbit  flight  of  Lt.  Col.  John 
H.  Glenn,  Jr.,  did  not  occur  until  February 
1962,  after  flights  by  two  Soviet  astronauts. 
The  22-month  "slippage."  NASA  said,  re- 
flected to  a  large  extent  the  lack  of  experi- 
ence and  appreciation  of  the  magnitude  of 
technological  problems  to  be  solved  when  the 
original  schedule  was  drafted. 

•  .  * 

Mr.  Williams  said  there  were  problems  re- 
peatedly with  "mlsmated  or  mlsconnected 
parts"  that  ruined  components  or  gave  false 
Indications  of  trouble. 

There  was  "continual  difficulty."  he  de- 
clared, with  "contamination  that  ruined  me- 
tering orifices,  check  valves,  pressure  regula- 
tors, release  valves,  reducers,  compressors, 
and  other  mechanical  equipment  as  well  as 
electrical  and  electronic  equipment." 

A    LESSON    LEARNED 

One  of  the  most  Important  lessons  to  come 
out   of   Project    Mercury,   he    continued.   Is 


Washington,  October  3. — The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  says  bungled  management  In 
the  National  Aeronautic  and  Space  Admin- 
istration and  in  private  industry  has  cost  the 
taxpayers  more  than  $100  million. 

The  hitherto  secret  report  to  Congress, 
dated  March  29,  was  made  public  today. 
It  says  that  as  a  result  of  mismanagement, 
the  lunar  exploration  program  has  been  de- 
layed 2  years  and  an  entire  project  Involving 
a  communications  satellite  has  had  to  be  re- 
directed at  a  loss  of  $76  million. 

The  Investigation  was  undertaken  as  a  di- 
rect result  of  findings  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics,  headed 
by  Representative  George  P.  Miller,  Demo- 
crat, of  California,  in  June  1962. 

Comptroller  General  Joseph  Campbell  re- 
ported : 

"The  findings  are  consistent  with  the  con- 
clusion reached  by  •  •  •  [the]  subcommittee 
on  space  sciences  •  •  •  that  Government  and 
contractor  management  of  the  Centaur  pro- 
gram was  less  than  adequate." 

On  May  8,  1962,  the  first  flight  test  of  the 
Atlas  missile,  using  the  hydrogen-oxygen 
fueled  Centaur  as  a  second  stage,  blew  up  54 
seconds  after  launching. 

The  failure  was  directly  attributable  to 
technical  faults  In  the  Centaur,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  said.  These,  it  said,  should 
have  been  known  to  the  contractor,  the  As- 
tronautics Division  of  the  General  Dynamics 
Corporation  as  early  as  1960. 

VARIED  USES  PLANNED 

The  Centaur  was  to  be  used  as  an  upper- 
stage  in  the  lunar  exploration  program.  In 
the  placing  of  the  Advent  communications 
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satellite  in  a  fixed  position  orbit.  In  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  space  between  Venus  and 
Mars  and  In  other  space  exploration  missions. 

As  of  October  31,  1962,  about  $274.5  million 
had  been  spent  on  Centaur  out  of  a  total 
development  cost  estimated  at  $537  million. 
All  of  the  expenditure,  however,  will  not  be 
lost  since  the  program  Is  continuing,  the 
office  noted. 

It  also  noted  the  loss  of  $1.2  million  to 
the  Government  through  the  explosions  on 
the  engine  test  stands  at  the  Pratt  & 
Whitney  Aircraft  Division's  Florida  Installa- 
tion. 

These  explosions,  the  office  said,  could 
have  been  prevented  by  the  Installation  of 
automatic  shutdown  equipment  In  wide 
use  In  Industry. 

Plans  for  the  Centaur  now  call  for  Its  use 
with  the  Atlas  booster,  auid,  ultimately,  with 
the  moon -exploring  Saturn. 

"Although  the  Air  Force  contracts  with 
the  Rocketdyne  EHvlslon  of  North  American 
Aviation,  Inc.,  to  provide  fleld  service  sup- 
port to  aU  users  of  the  Atlas,"  the  report 
found,  "NASA  contracted  with  General  Dy- 
namics for  estimated  costs  of  $110,000  and 
a  fee  of  $7,150  to  provide  such  services  for 
Atlas  Centaur  through  a  subcontract  with 
Rocketdyne." 

"In  our  opinion,"  It  said,  "the  services 
should  be  provided  under  the  existing  Air 
Force  contract." 

As  of  October  31,  1962,  NASA  estimated  it 
would  require  an  additional  $262.6  million 
to  carry  the  Centaur  program  through  to  its 
planned  completion  In  1967. 

PROGRAM    costs   RISE 

Beyond  this,  the  over-all  costs  of  the  Cen- 
taur-Saturn program  were  Increased  by  $15 
million  after  a  program  for  development  of 
an  engine  known  as  the  17.5K  was  canceled. 

Up  to  this  point  all  the  Saturn  boosters 
to  be  built  by  the  Boeing  Aircraft  Co., 
had  been  designed  around  the  Centaur  up- 
perstage   17.5K  engine. 

Additionally,  another  change  in  plans — 
to  make  some  Centaur  tests  at  NASA's  TuUa- 
homa,  Tenn.,  facility — were  canceled  at  a 
cost  to  the  Government  of  $1.1  million. 

In  connection  with  the  redirection  of  the 
Advent  satellite  program,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  said  the  Department  of  De- 
fense was  using  one  set  of  flgures  as  a  pay- 
load  capacity  and  General  Dynamics  another. 

"We  found  no  evidence  of  official  com- 
munication showing  that  NASA  cautioned 
the  Department  of  Defense  as  to  errors  in 
the  Atlas-Centaur  payload  computations," 
Its  .report  declared.  "In  fact.  In  a  letter  to 
the  Department  dated  August  3,  1961,  NASA 
affirmed  the  payload  as  618  pounds,  as  com- 
puted by  General  Dynamics." 

"NASA  stated  also  In  that  letter,"  It  con- 
tinued, "that  an  agreement  had  been 
reached  for  a  Centaur  Improvement  pro- 
gram whereby  a  reasonable  probability  would 
exist  for  a  1,110-pound  payload." 

Ultimately  the  payload  capability  was  re- 
duced to  513  pounds  and.  the  office  said,  "the 
reduction  in  basic  payload  was  attributed 
primarily  to  computational  errors  made  by 
General    Dynamics-Astronautics." 

CONCERNS   DECLINE   COMMENT 

A  spokesman  for  the  General  Djmamlcs 
Corp.  declined  to  comment  here  yes- 
terday on  the  General  Accounting  Office's 
criticisms  of  the  Centaur  program.  The 
spokesman  explained  that  the  responsible 
officers  In  the  company  had  not  yet  seen 
the  report. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Pratt  &  Whitney 
Aircraft  Division  of  the  United  Aircraft 
Corp.  In  East  Hartford,  Conn.,  also  de- 
clined comment.  He  said  the  company  was 
not  prepared  to  say  whether  automatic  shut- 
down equipment  would  have  prevented  the 
explosions  at  the  engine  test  stand  in 
Florida. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  return 
to  the  need  for  a  far  more  comprehen- 
sive Federal  aid  to  education  bill  than 
the  Senate  is  considering  today.  I  have 
mentioned  the  piecemeal  approach 
which  a  majority  of  the  committee  felt 
It  necessary  to  take.  This  piecemeal  ap- 
proach suggests  to  me  an  underestimate 
of  the  critical  role  of  education  in  our 
society  and  of  the  Impending  crisis  in 
the  educational  system.  Education  has 
many  goals  and  responsibilities,  all  of 
which  are  vital  to  a  free  society.  But  my 
comments  today  are  confined  to  only 
one — the  development  of  human  re- 
sources through  the  educational  system. 

Repeatedly  during  the  past  spring  and 
summer,  and  into  the  fall,  witnesses  at 
our  hearings  on  the  Nation's  manpower 
situation  have  turned  our  attention  to 
the  educational  system  as  the  most  im- 
portant single  longrun  solution  of  the 
problem  of  unemployment  in  the  United 
States.  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  gave 
the  initial  testimony  in  this  regard  at 
our  hearings  in  May.  He  pointed  out 
the  correlation  between  education  and 


employment.  He  testified  that  the  un- 
employment rate  &mong  adult  males  In 
the  age  group  between  25  and  54  having 
less  than  an  eighth  grade  education  is 
9  percent,  while  among  those  who  went 
on  to  high  school  but  did  not  finish,  the 
imemployment  rate  Is  nearly  7  percent. 
The  rate  for  high  school  graduates  is 
well  below  4  percent.  For  those  having 
some  college  education,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  practically  nonexistent,  as  a 
practical  matter.  It  is  only  2  percent. 
This  is  less  than  the  frictional  unem- 
ployment one  always  finds  in  any  area 
where  individuals  seek  employment  op- 
portunities, or,  after  leaving  their  old 
jobs  are  looking  for  new  ones.  Those 
with  college  education  find  even  a  briefer 
period  of  unemployment  necessary  after 
graduation  or  in  changing  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imantmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcord  two 
tables  submitted  by  Secretary  Wirtz  at 
the  subcommittee  hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Table  7 .—  Unemploymenl  rates  for  males  18  years  old  and  over,  hy  years  of  school 
pleted,  October  1952  and  March  1967,  1959,  and  1962 

•   [Percent  of  civilian  labor  force] 


com- 


Years  of  school  completed 

October  1M2 

March  1067 

March  I9N 

Mwdiigoz 

Total  males,  18  years  and  over 

1.5 

11 

S.3 

6.0 

Elementary: 

Less  than  5  years  ' 

2.1 
2.4 
1.4 

1.0 
1.1 

LI 
.4 

8.0 

4.4 

4.7 
1.0 

17 
.« 

$.0 
0.7 
7.8 

8.1 
4.0 

8.S 

1.4 

6  to  7  years 

ia4 

8  years "" 

&s 

Hiph  school:                                                    

1  to  3  years „ 

r.f 

4  years 

7.0 

College:                                                                 

1  to  3  years 

4.0 

4  years  or  more 

4.0 

1.4 

I  Includes  males  reporting  no  school  years  completed. 

Table  8.— Percent  distribution  of  employed  persons  18  years  old  and  over  by  years  of  school 

completed,  October  1952  and  March  1962 


Major  occupation  troap 


Years  of  school  completed 


Less  than  4  years 
ofhigh  school  I 


Total  employed,  18  years  old  and  over: 

Number  in  thousands 

Percent "III""!"!! 

Whit«-ooUar  occupations 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred 

Managers,  proprietors,  and  kindred..  . 
Clerical  ana  sales  workers "] 

AU  other  occupations 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred 

Operatives  and  kindre<l 

Service  workers,  including  private  household" 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

Farmers  and  farm  foremen  and  laborers...!^"! 


October 
igiS2 


33,318 
100.0 

18.7 


1.1 
8.0 

0.6 


81.3 


17.4 
27.2 
13.4 
&1 
15.3 


March 
1062 


4  years  of  high 
school 


October 
1052 


March 
1062 


1  year  of  college 
or  more 


28.020 
100.0 

22.2 


2.0 

8.7 

11.6 

77.8 


16.2 
26.3 
17.6 
7.6 
10.2 


16.876 
100.0 

5S.I 


5.2 
13.0 
34.8 

46.0 


15.2 

16.0 

7.3 

2.8 

6.7 


20.088 

loao 

63.8 


6.7 
12.4 
34.8 

46.2 


18.7 

14.8 

10.4 

3.0 

4.2 


October 
1062 


0.716 

loao 
sas 


March 
1062 


14.331 
100.0 


8S.2 


40.8 
16.7 
24.3 

10.2 


6.6 
4.0 
8.8 
.0 
8.8 


43.1 
17.2 
22.0 

16.8 


&0 
4.0 

6.2 

.0 

1.0 


>  Includes  persons  reporting  no  school  years  completed. 

Note.— Because  of  rounding,  these  percentages  may  not  add  to  100. 

BtftSSi!^  "F^J^Ho^^  F«^f^"9"7S'^  Population  RepprU,"  series  P-50.  No.  40  (for  1052);  Bureau  of  Labor 
BtatlstJcs,    Educati<mal  Attainment  of  Workers,  March  lofe,"  unpublished  tabulations  (for  lOOJ). 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  Secretary 
Wirtz  suggested  the  economy  of  expendi- 
tures on  education  from  an  income 
standpoint,  by  pointing  out  that  the  av- 


erage high  school  graduate  receives  a 
lifetime  income  of  about  $100,000  more 
than  the  man  with  less  than  an  eighth - 
grade  education,  while  the  difference  in 
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lifetime  income  between  a  high  school 
graduate  and  a  0(^ege  arraduate  is  close 
totl40,000. 

During  July  and  August  the  subccin- 
mittee  recessed  its  exploratory  hearings, 
to  consider  important  proposed  legisla- 
tion referred  by  the  leadership  and  com- 
mittee chairman  to  the  subcommittee. 
Again,  witness  after  witness  reiterated 
the  role  of  education  as  a  longrun  solu- 
tion to  each  of  these  social  and  economic 
problems.       Hearings     concerning     tjhe 
functioning  of  the  manpower  develop- 
ment   and    training    program    revealed 
that    public    employment   officers   were 
screening  eight  unemployed  persons  lor 
every   one  they  were  able  to  place  in 
training.    It  was  necessary  to  screen  5)00 
women  in  order  to  get  30  with  the  neces- 
sary basic  educational  background  to  un- 
dertake   training    as    practical    nursts. 
Two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  persons 
were  screened  in  order  to  find  20  who 
could  profit  from  training  as  a  hotel  aod 
restaurant    cook.    Even    programs    for 
training  service  station  attendants  met 
the  obstacles  of  the  functional  illiterate 
who  cannot  read  sufficiently  to  be  able 
to  handle  credit  cards.     Training  pro- 
grams for  domestic  servants  and  build- 
ing   maintenance    workers    turned    lip 
large  numbers  who  could  not  read  suffi- 
ciently to  differentiate  between  a  box  of 
rat  poison  and  a  box  of  detergent.     It 
was  as  a  result  of  these  revelations  thit 
the  subcommittee  recommended,  and  the 
Senate  passed,  amendments  expanding 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  to  allow  basic  training  in  readir« 
and  writing  skills  as  a  prerequisite  fdr 
the   skill   training   provided   under  the 
original  act. 

As  the  subcommittee  moved  into  thie 
area  of  equal  employment  opportunity.  It 
became  apparent  that  deprived  educV 
tional  backgrounds  were  almost  as  im^ 
portant  a  problem  to  the  minority  group 
worker  as  was  racial  discrimination. 

For  example,  in  1961,  one  of  every  five 
adult  nonwhites  had  less  than  5  year$ 
of  education— a  rate  of  functional  illiterl 
acy  five  times  higher  than  that  for  adult 
white  workers.  Certainly  it  is  more 
than  an  accident  that  the  first  milestone 
of  the  accelerating  racial  unrest  of  the 
past  few  years  was  a  Supreme  Court  deci* 
sion  In  the  area  of  education.  Agaim 
as  the  subcommittee  held  hearings  coni 
ceming  the  increasingly  serious  problemi 
of  Juvenile  delinquency,  we  were  cont 
fronted  with  the  fact  that  Juvenile  deling 
quency,  while  not  unknown  among  th^ 
better  educated,  is  overwhelmingly  con-* 
centrated  among  youth  of  low  educa-^ 
tional  opportunities  and  attainments 

Mr.  GRUENINO.    Mr.  President,  wil^ 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  fofl 
a  brief  comment? 
Mr.  CLARK.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  ORUENING.    I  believe  the  Sena 
tor  is  rendering  a  great  service  in  call- 
ing attention  to  the  economic  aspects  and 
the  economic  benefits  of  education  in 
this  field.    Most  people  think  of  edu- 
cation as  something  highly  desirable,  but 
with  a  distinctly  abstract  connotation. 
Here  you  are  stressing  the  practical  as-i 
pecta  of  the  program  which  will  bear 
fruit  in  employment    Here  is  a  program 
to  make  it  possible  to  secure  employ- 
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ment  for  the  unemployed  which  Is  not 
available  for  those  who  are  not  ade- 
quately trained.  Also  It  will  help  in 
stopping  crime  and  Juvenile  delinquency. 
I  believe  the  Senator  is  making  a  valu- 
able contribution  by  emphasizing  that 
point.  I  hope  his  wisdom  in  connection 
with  this  matter  will  be  translated  into 
further  action. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  his  kind  comments.  I 
can  only  point  out  that  if  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  been  privileged  to  hear, 
day  after  day  after  day.  the  testimony 
about  the  causes  of  our  massive  employ- 
ment and  about  what  Congress  and  the 
Nation  should  do  to  remedy  it,  I  am  sure 
he  would  feel  even  more  strongly  than  he 
does  at  present  about  the  interlocking 
or  the  overlapping  needs  for  education 
in  order  to  avoid  unemplosrment. 

A  better  educational  system  would  not 
solve  all  of  our  unemployment  difficul- 
ties; but  it  would  have  a  much  stronger 
impact  on  them  than  anything  else  we 
could   do.     This  is   why   I   deplore   the 
jealousies  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  the  attitude  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee,   and   the  point  of   view   of 
many  Senators  on  the  racial  and  reli- 
gious issues.     Furthermore,  the  failure 
of  the  administration  to  fight  for  the 
passage  of  its  own  bill  is  resulting  in  our 
dealing  in  this  piece-meal  manner  with 
the  existing  educational  problems.     I  do 
not   say   that,   on   balance,    these   bills 
are  bad.    They  are  not;  they  are  good 
bills.    The  point  is  that  they  deal  with 
only  a  segment  of  a  much  wider  situation 
which  is  screaming  for  action. 

I  repeat  that  in  many  ways  we  are 
engaged  in  a  race  between  education  and 
catastrophe:  at  present  catastrophe  is 
wmning,  because  there  is  no  sense  of 
urgency  in  the  White  House,  in  the  Sen- 
ate, in  the  House,  or.  I  regret  to  say. 
among  the  American  people.  We  come 
out  with  fine  words;  we  receive  wonder- 
ful messages;  we  make  splendid 
speeches;  and  we  hear  excellent  testi- 
mony. But — to  use  an  analogy  which  I 
have  used  before  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate— then,  like  Ferdinand  the  bull,  we  sit 
down  under  a  tree.  smeU  the  beautiful 
flowers,  and  let  the  rest  of  the  world 
go  by. 

The  purpose  of  my  remarks  today  is 
to  arouse  people  to  the  seriousness  of 
this  crisis.  For  that  reason.  I  am  deeply 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  for 
his  interjection. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  the  testi- 
mony the  subcommittee  heard,  it  voted 
to  broaden  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act. 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  posi- 
tion it  took  with  respect  to  that  act  re- 
ceived such  favorable  response  in  the 
Senate  that  the  bill  was  passed  during 
consideration  of  the  Consent  Calendar, 
and  I  hazard  the  guess  that  many  Sen- 
ators do  not  even  know  that  it  was 
passed. 

As  a  result  of  the  testimony  we  heard, 
we  have  reported  favorably  to  the  full 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
a  very  comprehensive  fair  employment 
practices  bill.  The  chairman  of  that 
committee,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator frcwn  Alabama  I  Mr.  Hin,].  has  been 
asked  to  schedule  an  executive  session  of 


the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee so  that  the  views  of  the  members  of 
that  committee.  If  any  there  be.  which  do 
not  coincide  with  the  views  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  can  be  ade- 
quately ironed  out  and  discussed  in  ex- 
ecutive session  before  the  omnibus  civil 
rights  bill  comes  here  from  the  House. 

The  social  consequences  of  these  edu- 
cational deficiencies  are  of  primary  con- 
cern; but  it  would  be  impracticable— as 
the  Senator  from   Alaska    [Mr.   Grue- 
lONG]  has  suggested— not  to  look  at  the 
economic  consequences.     On  the  other 
end  of  the  occupational  scale,  despite  a 
level  of  unemployment  which  has  aver- 
aged 5'/2  percent  of  the  labor  force  for 
the  past  6  years,  the  subcommittee  was 
troubled  by  evidence  of  growing  shortages 
of  the  very  h'gh  talent  and  highly  edu- 
cated manpower  upon  which  technolog- 
ical development,  economic  growth,  and 
social  progress  must  be  based.    Just  as 
one  example.  I  point  out  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  estimates  that  in  1970  the 
supply  of  engineers  will  fall  239.000  short 
of  the  projected  total  requirements  of 
690.000  engineers.    According  to  Secre- 
tary    of     Commerce     Luther     Hodges, 
"Shortages  of  higher  talent  manpower 
undoubtedly    present    Impedimenta    to 
growth  and  apgravate  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem." 

How  far  afield  we  get  from  the  area  of 
primary  education  and  secondary  edu- 
cation when  we  see  the  almost  irrefuta- 
ble logical  implications  of  our  failure 
adequately  to  upgrade  our  educational 
system. 

The  question  which  remains  is  whether 
our  present  educational  system  can  meet 
these  demands.  When  asked  this  ques- 
tion by  subcommittee  members.  Mr.  Ivan 
Nestigen.  Under  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, answered: 

Evidence  Is  obtainable  from  many  sources 
which  Indicates  that  the  resources  of  higher 
education  In  this  country  are  not  adequate 
to  produce  the  high  talent  manpower  needed 
for  Increasing  our  economic  growth  rate 
substantially. 


Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  that  the 
pending  bill  deals  only  in  a  peripheral 
way  with  the  needs  of  higher  education. 
It    has    Incorporated    in    It    a    certain 
watered-down  version  of  the  Presidents 
omnibus  bill  provisions  dealing  with  Na- 
tional Defense  Education   Act  amend- 
ments.   There  has  been  reported  to  the 
calendar— and  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  It  will  be  taken  up  promptly— 
a   higher  education  bill   which   strikes 
out  everything  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  the  House  bill  on  higher  education  and 
substitutes  what  I  consider  to  be  the  very 
sound  proposals  in  the  area  of  higher 
education  which  came  from  the  confer- 
ence between  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
on  which  committee  I  had  the  privilege 
to  serve  last  year. 

I  hope  that  that  bill  can  be  taken  up 
and  passed  after  the  present  biU.  which 
deals  primarily  with  vocational  educa- 
tion, with  Impacted  areas,  and  with  cer- 
tain of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  amendments,  has  been  disposed  of. 

Another  bill  on  the  Calendar  which 
I  hope  will  receive  early  and  prompt 
consideration  has   to   do  with  Federal 
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assistance  for  libraries.  One  of  the  key 
areas  in  which  educational  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Government  level  is 
badly  needed  is  our  library  system.  We 
should  upgrade,  refurbish,  and  improve 
the  libraries  of  our  country.  Senators 
will  recall  the  old  cliche  about  a  gentle- 
man who  said  that  if  he  wanted  to  get  a 
really  good  education,  he  would  like  to  sit 
on  one  end  of  a  log  with  Mark  Hopkins 
as  an  instructor  at  the  other  end. 

I  suggest  that  an  almost  equally  good 
education  could  be  obtained  by  one  who 
learns  from  books.  If  one  does  not  have 
a  decent  library  from  which  books  can 
come  to  assist  him  in  obtaining  his  edu- 
cation, he  really  has  two  strikes  against 
him. 

Considering  the  returns  available,  it 
is  difficult  to  imderstand  our  reluctance 
in  this  country  to  Invest  adequately  In 
education.  Economists  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  elsewhere  have  concluded 
on  the  basis  of  careful  investigation  that 
the  contribution  to  economic  growth  of 
Investment  in  human  capital,  leaving 
aside  all  individual  and  social  advan- 
tages, is  greater  than  the  contribution 
of  investment  In  capital  resources. 

Mayor  Walsh  of  Syracuse,  a  Repub- 
lican. In  discussing  juvenile  delinquency 
with  the  subcommittee  reported  that  it 
was  cheaper  to  maintain  one's  son  for  a 
year  at  Harvard  or  any  other  good  Ivy 
League  school  than  to  maintain  an  un- 
educated, unskilled,  unemployed  high 
school  drop-out  in  a  State  institution 
after  his  Idleness  had  brought  him  into 
conflict  with  the  law. 

Think  of  that,  Mr.  President.  It  re- 
quires more  money  to  keep  a  juvenile 
delinquent  In  a  reform  school  than  it 
does  to  send  him  through  Harvard,  Yale, 
the  University  of  Oregon,  the  University 
of  Alaska,  or  any  of  our  other  great  edu- 
cational institutions. 

Can  this  investment  be  left  to  State 
and  local  resources?  Not  according  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  He  told  the 
subcommittee : 

It  will  be  unsound  to  leave  the  develop- 
ment of  our  manpower  resources  solely  to 
efforts  j>os8lble  without  augmentation  of 
Federal  programs. 

The  President's  Immediate  plans  for  aid 
to  education  are  only  the  beginning  steps 
needed  to  develop  such  a  program.  Our 
International  and  domestic  responsibilities 
win  not  wait  for  us  to  bicker  and  delay  In 
solving   our   educational   problems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
entire  reply  of  Under  Secretary  Nestigen 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  when  asked  the  question 
to  which  I  referred  earlier. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  question 
and  answer  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Question.  Can  the  present  American  edu- 
cational system  meet  the  responsibilities 
which  will  be  placed  upon  It  by  the  threat- 
ening manpower  revolution? 

Answer.  The  threatening  manpower  revo- 
lution places  some  heavy  responsibilities  on 
the  present  American  educational  system. 
Our  educational  system  must  provide  for  ad- 
vance In  knowledge  on  which  the  technologi- 
cal changes  necessary  for  longrun  economic 
growth  depends.  It  must  provide  the  highly 
trained  manpower  necessary  to  effect  these 


technological  changes  and  to  operate  the 
kind  of  economy  these  changes  produce.  It 
must  provide  a  flexible  work  force  which  can 
adapt  to  these  changes.  It  must  provide  for 
thoee  who  are  dislocated  by  these  changes 
who  do  not  have  the  occupational  flexibility 
to  move  to  other  work.  It  must  provide  for 
the  xmskiUed  and  undereducated  who  are 
plagued  with  unemployment  and /or  low 
wages. 

Our  educational  system  has  responsibilities 
for  coping  with  these  problems  in  both  the 
short  and  long  run.  It  mxist  develop  the 
manpower  needed  for  higher  economic  out- 
put In  the  Immediate  future  as  well  as  In  the 
longer  run  future.  It  must  contribute  to  the 
efforts  to  deal  with  unemployment  now,  as 
well  as  take  steps  to  prevent  unnecessary  un- 
employment from  arising  In  the  distant  fu- 
ture. 

At  the  same  time  our  educational  system 
must  not  diminish  the  Intensity  of  its  com- 
mitments to  other  goals  of  our  society:  the 
Informed,  critical,  re8p>onslble.  and  compas- 
sionate citizenry  vital  to  effective  fvmctlon- 
Ing  of  our  democracy;  and  a  nation  of  In- 
dividuals who  have  developed  far  enough 
culturally  and  emotionally  to  enjoy  the  life 
around  them. 

Part  and  parcel  of  these  manpower  and 
other  responsibilities  Is  the  role  of  education 
In  meeting  the  awesome  challenges  of  Inter- 
national cooperation  and  competition. 

Is  our  educational  system  up  to  these  chal- 
lenges? To  put  It  bluntly,  unless  we  step  up 
sharply  our  efforts  to  assume  these  respon- 
sibilities, we  are  putting  this  Nation's — and 
the  world's — future  on  the  block.  We  are 
auctioning  off  the  chance  of  our  children  for 
a  decent,  happy,  and  prosperous  life  to  the 
lowest  bidder.  We  will  leave  them  with  an 
overwhelming  burden  which,  for  lack  of  fore- 
sight and  character,  we  refused  to  asstmie. 

There  Is  too  much  embarrassing  evidence 
around  us  to  say  that  our  educational  sys- 
tem Is  meeting  Its  responsibilities:  a  large 
proi>ortlon  of  our  youth  dropping  out  of  high 
school  before  completion,  a  large  proportion 
of  o\a  able  youth  not  entering  and /or  com- 
pleting college,  23  million  adults  who  have 
not  completed  the  eighth  grade,  to  mention 
only  a  few  of  the  distressing  facts. 

Ovir  educational  system  can  meet  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  win  be  placed  on  it  by 
the  threatening  manpower  revolution  as  well 
as  those  placed  on  It  by  the  aspirations  and 
needs  of  our  society.  The  question  Is  wheth- 
er It  win. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  un- 
educated and  unskilled  worker  Is  not  only 
an  underprivileged  individual.  He  is  also 
an  underproducer.  an  underconsumer, 
and  a  low  taxpayer.  He  is  a  debit  rather 
than  a  credit  to  the  economic  system. 

Considering  on  one  hand  the  serious 
domestic  and  international  challenges 
facing  our  Nation  and  on  the  other  the 
obligation  of  education  to  create  a  labor 
force  flexible  enough  to  meet  every  shift 
in  technology  or  consimiption  patterns, 
produce  highly  trained  manpower  of 
great  Imagination  and  initiative,  develop 
a  citizenry  aware  of  the  world's  problems 
and  devoted  to  perpetuation  of  a  free 
society  and  finally  and  more  crassly  with 
the  demonstrated  ability  of  investment 
in  education  to  make  a  greater  contribu- 
tion to  economic  growth  than  invest- 
ment in  capital  equipment,  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  face  up  to  our  educational 
problems  and  meet  them  adequately 
must  remain  a  mystery. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  as  I  began.  We 
are  engaged  In  a  race  between  education 
and  catastrophe.     We  are  losing  that 


race.  The  proposed  legislation,  admi- 
rable though  it  is,  will  make  little  prog- 
ress in  enabling  us  to  catch  up  and  run 
even. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL.   Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wal- 
ters in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  in  that  I  would  have 
preferred  the  President's  omnibus  bill. 
But  I  am  delighted  with  the  bill  that  has 
been  reported  to  the  Senate,  and  am  very 
pleased  indeed  to  support  wholeheartedly 
that  portion  extending  for  3  years  aid  to 
federally  impacted  areas. 


THE  NEW  LOOK  OF  THE  IMMIGRA- 
TION AND  NATURALIZATION 
SERVICE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  August  1963  edition  of  the 
Honolulu  Beacon  an  article  entitled 
"Uncle  Sam  Says  'Welcome' "  written 
by  Karl  Detzer.  This  very  factual  and 
interesting  report  was  written  about  the 
impressions  that  aliens  and  others  re- 
ceive when  they  arrive  in  Honolulu, 
Idlewild,  and  other  ports  of  immigra- 
tion. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  note  that  Mr. 
Detzer  lavishly  praises  the  new  look  of 
our  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  along  with  other  Government 
agencies.  In  fact,  much  of  the  credit 
for  the  current  policies  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  which 
have  won  such  favor  both  here  and 
abroad,  belongs  to  Commissioner  Ray- 
mond F.  Farrell  who  has  made  every 
eflfort  to  streamline  the  entire  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  article  Commis- 
sioner Farrell  is  quoted  as  saying: 

Congress  Intended  the  Immigration  laws 
to  protect  the  Innocent  and  be  enforced 
with  human  kindness. 

This  I  believe  is  a  most  humane  and 
thoughtful  approach  to  the  administra- 
tion of  our  present  immigration  laws. 

At  the  time  that  Commissioner  Far- 
rell's  nomination  was  before  this  body, 
I  expressed  the  hope  and  the  belief  that 
his  administration  would  be  a  humane 
one.  I  commend  him  now,  for  this  has 
obviously  been  the  case.  Furthermore. 
I  congratulate  him  for  the  good  will  and 
efficiency  that  is  symbolic  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  since 
his  appointment  as  Commissioner  by 
President  Kennedy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time 
to  have  printed  the  aforementioned  arti- 
cle in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Uncle  Sam  Sats  '•Wklcomk" 
(By  Karl  Detzer) 

The  big  Jet  plane  slowly  descended  from 
the  blue  of  Hawaii's  skies  to  an  easy  land- 
ing at  the  Honolulu  International  Airport, 
bringing  a  human  cargo  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  ' 
several  Thai,  a  party  of  American  school- 
teachers, and  half  dozen  international  busi- 
nessmen. 

On  the  east  coast  a  similar  scene  took 
place.     A  plane,  slipping  through  the  clouds 
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Into  New  Tork'a  Inter naUonal  Airport  at  Idle- 
wild,  brought  97  paasengers.  It  was  a  typi- 
cal planeload,  euch  as  lands  at  Idle  wild  on 
an  average  of  once  every  20  minutes.  Every 
day  of  the  year  4.500  passengers  arrive  from 
abroad,  half  of  them  noncltlzens. 

Off  this  plane  came  a  dozen  British, 
Swedish,  and  Belgian  businessmen  and  a 
score  of  European  tourists  ready  to  marvel  at 
New  Yorlc's  skyline  or  the  Grand  Canyon. 
Seeking  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  were  a  few  uneasy  inunigranta  from 
Norway  and  the  Netherlands,  a  handful  of 
East  German  refugees,  and  one  little  Austrian 
orphan  bound  for  his  grandparents'  home  in 
New  Jersey. 

Prom  the  Middle  East  were  six  exchange 
studenu  coming  for  the  fall  school  term. 
An  African  in  tribal  robe  emerged,  followed 
by  a  thin,  dark  woman  in  a  sari.  There  were 
American  tourists,  students,  teachers,  busi- 
ness people.  American  or  foreigner,  each 
had  to  pass  muster  by  inspectors  of  the 
U-S.  Immigration.  Public  Health,  and  Cus- 
toms Services. 

As  the  passengers  swarmed  off  the  plane, 
one  old  woman  stood  confused,  clutching 
an  Italian  passport.  She  turned,  startled, 
when  a  pretty  young  girl  In  a  trim  blue  uni- 
form touched  her  arm. 

"Welcome  to  the  United  States,  slgnora." 
the  young  woman  said  in  rapid  Italian.  "Per 
favore,  may  I  see  your  papers?  Thank  you. 
slgnora.  Don't  worry,  they  are  in  good  order. 
If  you  will  please  follow  me?  My  name  Is 
Angela." 

The  old  lady  looked  anxiously  about,  did 
not  move.  "My  son.  he  was  to  meet  me," 
she  quavered. 

"He's  probably  up  on  the  balcony."  the 
young  woman  replied,  jwlntlng.  "Oh,  you 
see  him  already?  And  grandchildren— how 
nice.  We  wUl  hurry  to  them,  slgnora. 
Come  inside  first,  please — it  will  take  only  a 
few  minutes." 

The  Public  Health  officer  spent  less  than  15 
seconds  examining  the  woman's  health  cer- 
tificate. The  Immigration  Inspector  at  his 
high  desk  stamped  her  passport  quickly  and 
In  Itollan  curdled  by  a  Brooklyn  accent,  said 
"You  may  go  to  Customs  next,  slgnora.  The 
slgnorina  will  guide  you." 

Under  IdlewUd's  new  experimental  sys- 
tem the  forms  to  fill  out  are  much  shorter, 
the  approach  friendlier,  and  it  took  customs 
and  Agriculture  Inspectors  only  a  minute 
or  two  to  assure  themselves  that  the  two 
bulging  bags  contained  nothing  dutiable  or 
proscribed.  That  was  all;  the  Italian  grand- 
mother was  "In."  Chatting  amiably,  the 
girl  in  blue  led  her  to  the  door,  and  there 
was  her  son.  Only  8  minutes  after  this 
frightened  woman  met  the  health  officer, 
she  was  hugging  her  grandchildren  In  front 
of  the  terminal. 

The  young  woman  who  had  greeted  her, 
dark-haired  Angela  Alello.  was  one  of  Idle- 
wild's  10  port  receptionists,  a  small  eUte 
corps  established  7  years  ago  by  the  Immi- 
gration Service.  These  smiling  young  ladlea 
meet  most  oversea  arrivals  at  our  major  air- 
ports. They  serve  as  interpreters,  help  with 
crying  babies,  tired  children,  or  confusing 
documents,  allay  strangers'  fears  and  ten- 
sions, guide  them  to  Inspectors  who  speak 
their  language;  In  short,  create  good  will. 

There  are  410  points  of  legal  entry  Into 
the  United  States— 284  on  the  Canadian  and 
Mexican  borders.  126  on  the  Atlantic.  Pacific 
and  gulf  coasts.  In  the  past  year  175  mil- 
lion Inspections  were  made  at  these  points. 
Forty  receptionists  serve  In  seven  ports.  In- 
cluding Honolulu.  To  qualify,  a  girl  must 
be  able  to  deal  with  the  public  in  altiia- 
tlons  requiring  sympathetic  imderstandlng, 
and  be  proficient  In  at  least  one  foreign  lan- 
g^lage.  More  than  half  of  the  present  recep- 
tionists speak  French.  Spanish,  or  German. 
Others  are  at  home  In  Italian,  Swedish.  Nor- 
wegian, with  smatterings  of  other  tongues. 
In    Miami,    the   six    busy   receptionists    are 
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fluent    in    Spanish,    and    a   few   also    speak 
Portuguese. 

Workers  at  Honolulu  must  speak  Japanese 
jor  Chinese.     Timid  Hong  Kong  refugees  ar- 

Rve  here  in  large  groups  and  only  a  good 
eeptlonlst  can  ease  their  anxieties.    Elinor 
Ho.    the    Honolulu    supervisor,    one    of    the 
original  three  port  receptionists,  has  as  as- 
sistants May  Pong  and  Elva  Hamamoto.    The 
'work  these  girls  must  do.  and  the  way  they 
do  it,  gives   Honolulu  the  same   Important 
t-ole  as  Idlewlld.  Washington  officials  say. 
I    The   port   receptionist    project   and    Uncle 
^am's    other    efforts    to    meet    the    stranger 
tvlth   a  smile  are  part  of  the   "Welcome   to 
America"  campaign  designed  to  help  reverse 
ihe  outward  flow  of  dollars.    Authorities  be- 
lieved that  to  substitute  a  smooth  red  carpet 
for   snarls    of    redtape    at    our    major    entry 
bolnts  might  encourage  tourism  here.    At  the 
port  of  arrival,  each  visitor  is  handed  a  wel- 
fome    opening    with     President    Kennedy's 
■'"rords:  "No  one  who  sets  foot  in  the  United 
tates  need  do  so  as   a  stranger."     Visitors 
or  pleasure  In   1962   numbered  852,000.  up 
1  percent  in  a  year;  from  Europe  alone  the 
icrease  was  28  percent. 

When  the  President  dedicated  the  Dulles 
ternational  Airport  outside  Washington. 
C  he  said.  "I  hope  that  all  the  men  and 
'omen  who  work  at  our  airports  and  piers 
ill  show  our  best  face  to  the  world,  realizing 
lat  the  people  who  arrive  here  make  a  Judg- 
lent  of  our  country,  and  we  want  it  to  be 
ie  best." 

The   Immigration    Service   responded.     Its 

jw  "Handbook  for  Inspectors"  Incorporates 

le  President's  words,  emphasizing  that  the 

officer  "affects  the  lives  and  well-being 

of  many  people,"  and  therefore  "tempers  his 

Judgment     with     sympathy" — In    short,    he 

stows  the  best  face  of  America. 

jCommlssioner  Raymond  P.  Parrell.  ap- 
pointed by  President  Kennedy  in  January 
1*62.  Is  a  mUd-mannered  but  tough-minded 
c^eer  official  of  55.  He  got  his  first  Govern- 
n^ent  Job  while  he  was  a  Georgetown  Unlver- 
sljty  student,  and  has  been  with  Immigration 
sihce  1941.  Parrell  slams  the  door  relentlessly 
o|i  aliens  he  calls  "bad  ones."  but  wants  the 
"Jood  ones"  to  be  treated  with  sjrmpathy  and 
courtesy. 

'The  laws  for  Inspection  of  every  arrival, 
alien  or  citizen,  are  unchanged,  but  the  new 
Ci>mmlssloner  has  simplified  procedure,  given 
h<B  Inspectors  and  supervisors  freedom  to 
mJBke  on-the-spot  decisions. 

He  admits  that  at  New  York  City's  640 
miles  of  piers,  most  of  which  were  designed 
for  cargo  rather  than  passengers,  and  at  air- 
ports where  international  terminals  are  un- 
finished, tieups  still  occKa.  But  at  oom- 
Pjlfted  Jet-age  ports,  experienced  officers  with 
trie  help  of  women  receptionists  can  make 
t!^Jc  average  check  In  half  a  minute. 

fThe  Commissioner  Is  also  doing  all  the  law 
allows  to  ease  arrival  for  those  unfortunates 
w^ose  only  mistake  has  been  to  lose  a  pai>er 
or  sign  It  Improperly.  He  Is  convinced  that 
nd  one  ever  loses  a  paper  purposely,  so  If  one 
Is  pilsslng,  it  Is  up  to  his  men  to  find  it  fast 
or  I  get  a  sutwtltute.  He  explains:  "Congress 
Intended  the  Inomlgratlon  laws  to  protect  the 
Inhocent  and  be  enforced  with  human  kind- 
nets." 

Another  tlmesaver  is  prelnspection  by 
U.6.  officials  at  foreign  airports.  This  sys- 
teih.  which  uses  the  often-wasted  hour  be- 
tween the  time  an  International  passenger 
co<iflrma  his  ticket  and  the  plane  takes  off. 
Is  now  In  force  for  filghts  from  Canada,  the 
Bahamas,  and  Bermuda,  and  soon  may  In- 
clv^de  Mexico.  Prelnspection  officers  also  ride 
ceittaln  trains  from  Canada  and  most  ships 
frcfca  Far  Eastern  ports  to  Honolulu. 

when  the  Netherlands  flagship  SS  ZuiAer- 
^T%is  arrived  In  Honolulu  late  for  Its  stop- 
ov^.  It  was  HawaU's  district  director  who 
savied  the  Dutch  captain's  face  by  speeding 
clearances  so  that  no  one  missed  a  day's 
sightseeing. 


"Welcome  to  the  United  States  "  a  card  In 
their  own  langxiage  greets  those  passengers 
who  have  been  Inspected.  "Upon  arrival  at 
your  entry  port,  you  may  proceed  to  your 
destination  without  further  inspection." 

On  Montreal's  International  Airport  re- 
cently. U.S.  Immigration  officials  handling 
the  prelnspection  of  two  Canadian  brothers 
noticed  that  something  seemed  seriously 
wrong  with  the  younger  one.  He  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  mental  disease.  It  was  disclosed, 
and  his  brother  was  accompanying  him  to' 
Boston  for  treatment. 

American  laws  bar  any  alien  with  a  dis- 
abling mental  illness  from  entering  the 
United  States.  But  the  Inspector,  using  what 
Commissioner  Parrell  calls  a  "reasonable  ap- 
proach."  worked  out  with  the  UJS.  Public 
Health  officer  a  parole,  londer  which  the 
he.althy  brother  and  a  Boston  doctor  would 
be  responsible  for  the  Invalid.  The  brothers 
caught  their  plane. 

Immigration's  policy  of  helping  where  you 
can  falls  directly  on  37  district  dlrecto  s 
career  officers  In  cities  In  the  States  and  In 
Frankfurt.  Manila.  Mexico  City,  and  Rome 
It  is  their  privilege  to  snip  redtape  and  clear 
a  passenger  In  doubletlme. 

Three  days  before  last  Christmas,  Maria 
Socorro  Compos-Valencia,  a  Mexican  woman 
croEsing  into  the  States  each  day  to  work 
brought  the  guards  at  San  Ysidro  a  scorched 
piece  of  her  alien  resident  card,  damaged  the 
night  before  when  her  house  In  Tijuana 
burned.  Worse,  the  documents  necessary  to 
get  her  5-year-old  child  a  slmUar  card  had 
been  destroyed.  When  officers  routinely  ad- 
vised her.  "You  will  need  new  photographs 
Come  back  in  a  week  or  two."  a  supervisor 
Interrupted: 

"Why  wait  till  after  Christmas?" 
The  woman  returned  next  day.     Her  own 
papers   were   ready,  along  with   a  a-month 
"parole"  for  her  child  and  a  gift  from  Im- 
migration employees  of  a  $20  bill. 

The  Immigration  Service's  Schools  are  now 
all  at  Port  Isabel,  Tex.  In  1962  at  the  Officer 
Development  Center,  795  officers  attended 
classes  in  a  dozen  areas  of  study;  additional 
hundreds  participated  in  extension  courses 
in  such  subjects  as  elementary  criminal  evi- 
dence, nationality  and  Immigration  laws, 
and  rules  of  arrest.  A  course  In  "public  rela- 
tions," Associate  Commissioner  Mario  Noto 
explains,  deals  with  "how  to  make  friends 
among  all  races  and  conditions  of  men." 

Last  Christmas  the  New  York  district  di- 
rector received  a  letter  from  a  Latvian 
woman  his  agents  had  Just  helped.  She 
wrote: 

"Sir,  It  Is  the  happiest  day  since  I  left  my 
mother  country.  I  am  far  from  Latvia  but 
the  feeling  that  I  am  welcome  In  your  bright- 
est and  most  beautiful  United  States  makes 
me  very  happy.  I  will  with  my  duties  be 
like  a  native  citizen.     Llna  Elvlns." 

She  was  a  foreigner  and  needed  help.  But 
the  young  Indiana  high  school  student  who 
went  to  Europe  last  summer  with  60  others 
was  Just  as  pleased  with  her  reception  when 
she  returned.     Back  home,  she  wrote: 

"One  of  my  warmest  memories  Is  of  the 
officials  at  Idlewlld  who  were  so  friendly. 
Each  one  said  something  like.  "Did  you  have 
a  nice  trip.  Stephanie?  Did  you  spend  all 
your  money?'  (How  did  he  know?)  Does 
It  feel  good  to  be  back?     Welcome  home."  " 
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THREE  HXTNDRED  THOUSAND  PASS  THROUGH 
HONOLTTLU 

Thousands  of  aliens  approaching  the 
United  States  via  Honolulu  receive  their  first 
impression  of  the  American  people  from  a 
pretty  Chinese  girl  named  Elinor  Ho.  It's  a 
very  good  Impression. 

Elinor  Is  one  of  the  Nation's  original  three 
port  receptionists  and  she  has  been  assisting 
elderly  women,  yoimg  mothers  with  babies, 
the  confused  and  the  abused  since  October 
1956. 

"Burping  babies  Is  Just  a  standard  part  of 
my  Job,''  she  says. 


More  than  300.000  people  go  through 
Honolulu's  Immigration  Service  each  year, 
making  It  the  second  busiest  port  of  entry 
In  the  country.    Idlewlld  Is  first. 

It's  an  amazing  collection  of  sizes,  shapes 
and  nationalities  that  gaze  upon  the  "Aloha 
Welcome  U.S.A."  sign  that  decorates  the  new 
terminal.  There  are  Japanese  who  refuse  to 
talk  Japanese,  preferring  to  try  out  their 
sparse  English.  There  are  Chinese  from 
Hong  Kong  who  speak  with  a  British  accent. 
There  are  Samoans.  still  decked  with  lels 
made  of  shells  or  Van  Camp  tuna  labels. 

"But  some  of  the  most  Interesting  are  our 
own  returning  U.S.  cltizerls."  says  Elinor. 
"You'd  be  amazed  how  many  of  them  ex- 
press  surprise   that   I   can    speak    English." 

Immigration  gives  a  fast  Inspection  of 
papers,  averaging  66  seconds  per  passenger. 
There  were  36.000  people  processed  In  June. 
10.000  of  them  aliens  and  16.000  U.S.  citizens. 

AgrlcultTire  Inspection  of  arrivals  is  strict. 
Elinor  recalls  this  Incident: 

An  elderly  Chinese  woman  was  told  that 
she  would  have  to  surrender  an  orange  she 
had  brought  from  Hong  Kong. 

"You  mean  I  can't  take  this  orange  with 
me  to  San  Francisco?"  she  blinked. 

"That's   right."    said   Elinor. 

So  the  elderly  Chinese  woman  took  a  small 
knife  from  her  purse,  pared  the  orange,  and 
ate  It  on  the  spot. 


THE  200TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
TOURO  SYNAGOGUE  AT  NEW- 
PORT. R.I. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Newport  Daily  News  re- 
garding the  bill  I  have  introduced  to 
commemorate  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  Touro  Synagogue  in  my  home  city  of 
Newport,  R.I. 

The  editorial  emphasizes  the  historic 
significance  of  a  commemorative  coin 
which  would  not  only  depict  the  syna- 
gogue itself,  but  would  also  demonstrate 
the  relationship  between  the  synagogue 
and  our  Nation's  first  President.  George 
Washington,  who  addressed  to  the  New- 
port congregation  these  meaningful 
words,  "To  bigotry  no  sanction." 

In  addition,  the  editorial  stresses  that, 
because  the  Touro  Synagogue  hsis  been 
designated  as  a  national  shrine,  the  leg- 
islation I  have  introduced  would  be  most 
appropriate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  the  editorial  I  have  men- 
tioned at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Con*  FOR  THE  Stnagocue 
Down  through  the  years,  commemorative 
stamps  and  coins  have  been  issued  by  the 
U.S.  Government  to  commemorate  Important 
events  in  our  country's  history,  and  particu- 
larly anniversaries  of  consequence. 

What  could  be  more  appropriate  at  this 
time  than  the  minting  of  a  50-cent  coin  to 
commemorate  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
dedication  of  Touro  Synagogue?  Senator 
Claiborne  Pell  believes  In  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  idea  and  so  he  Introduced  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  coin.  Not  only  that,  he 
has  Senator  John  O.  Pastore,  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  Senators  Kenneth  B.  Keating  and 
Jacob  K.  Javtts,  of  New  York,  as  cosponsors. 
Senator  Pell  proposes  that  only  25.000  of 
the  coins  be  minted.  With  that  limit,  there 
would  be  no  general  circulation.  But  the 
piece  would  be  sought  not  only  by  friends 
of  Touro  Synagogue  as  a  memento  of  the 


anniversary  but  by  that  circle  of  numisma- 
tists who  specialize  In  commemoratlves. 

The  profile  of  George  Washington,  who 
visited  the  synagogue,  would  be  on  one  side, 
and  a  likeness  of  the  synagogue  on  the 
other,  with  the  words  of  Washington,  "To 
bigotry  no  sanction,"  taken  from  a  letter 
he  wrote  to  the  congregation  In  1763. 

Although  considerable  opposition  Is  voiced 
In  certain  Government  circles  over  the  Issue 
of  commemorative  coins.  It  does  seem  as  If 
this  200th  anniversary  of  Touro  Synagogue, 
standing  as  it  does  as  a  symbol  of  religious 
liberty  Is  of  such  Importance,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Ooverrunent  might  mark  It  In  this  way. 
as  It  has  marked  the  synagogue  Itself  as  a 
national  shrine. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
OPPORTUNITIES 

The  Senate  resvmied  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  4955)  to  strengthen 
and  improve  the  quality  of  vocational 
education  and  to  expand  the  vocational 
education  opportunities  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  wish  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  in  charge  of  the 
bill.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  a  question  which  I  hope  he 
will  answer  for  the  Record. 

Do  I  assume  correctly  that  the  words 
"initial  equipment"  as  used  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  section  8  would  include  necessary 
instructional  equipment,  such  as  projec- 
tors and  other  audio-visual  equipment, 
teaching  machines,  test  grading  ma- 
chines, and  the  like?  I  believe  it  is  the 
intent  of  the  committee  to  define  equip- 
ment in  this  way,  but  I  simply  wanted 
to  make  sure  that  this  is  the  Senator's 
intent. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  for  raising 
the  question.  There  seems  to  be  some 
doubt  about  the  intent  of  the  bill;  and 
I  think  the  statement  that  I  shall  now 
make  for  the  Record  ought  to  leave  no 
room  for  doubt.  I  wish  to  make  crystal 
clear  in  the  Record  that  it  Is  the  intent 
of  the  committee  that  items  such  as  those 
which  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
named  will  be  included  in  the  equipment 
definition.  As  I  said  in  the  hearings.  I 
believe  we  should  plan  and  legislate  now 
for  the  kind  of  education  that  we  are  to 
have  tomorrow,  and  I  am  sure  that  that 
will  involve  a  much  wider  use  of  modem 
teaciiing  tools.  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
meet  the  problems  of  education  in  the 
20th  century  with  the  horse  and  buggy 
methods  which  are  all  too  frequently 
still  used  in  our  schools.  The  type  of 
equipment  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  and  additional  equip- 
ment that  will  be  developed  from  time 
to  time  can  fall  under  the  definition  of 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  for  his  very  clear  an- 
swers. 


REPORT  ON  U5.  AID  PROGRAM  IN 
10  MIDDLE  EAST  COUNTRIES — 
AMENDMENT  TO  FOREIGN  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  OF  1961  (AMEND- 
MENT NO.  213) 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  filed  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
organization and  International  Organi- 


zations of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  a  report  of  a  study  I 
made  after  the  close  of  the  last  Congress 
and  earlier  this  year  of  the  UJS.  foreign 
aid  program  in  Turkey,  Iran,  Syria,  Leb- 
anon, Jordan,  Israel,  Greece,  Tunisia, 
Libya,  and  Egypt.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  that  report,  as  well 
as  the  press  release  issued  with  respect 
to  that  report,  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENTNG.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  report  I  deal  extensively  with  the 
confusion  in  our  program  for  aid  to  edu- 
cation abroad.  These  findings  in  my  re- 
port were  underscored  by  remarks  made 
last  week  by  Dr.  Leona  Baumgartner, 
Assistant  Adimlnistrator,  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  and  Frank  H. 
Bowles,  president  of  the  College  Entrance 
EJxamination  Board,  before  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education. 

According  to  the  report  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Times  Herald  for  Oc- 
tober 6,  1963: 

Both  speakers  outlined  a  situation  In 
which  American  universities : 

Frantically  try  to  outdo  each  other  in 
secvirlng  prestigious  contracts  to  assist  for- 
eign universities. 

Conduct  raids  on  other  American  colleges 
and  universities  In  a  desperate  search  to 
find  enough  faculty  members  to  send  abroad. 

Export  a  crazy  quUt  piecemeal  pattern  of 
Isolated  facilities — a  library  school  here,  an 
agricultural  Institute  there. 

Try  to  transplant  made-ln-Amerlca  pro- 
grams that  look  good  but  cannot  survive  be- 
cause they  do  not  fit  Into  the  native  culture. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  news 
item  concerning  the  chaotic  condition 
of  U.S.  university  aid  overseas  and  head- 
lined "U.S.  University  Aid  Overseas 
Called  Chaotic."  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
UB.  Untversttt  Aid  Overseas  Called  Chaotic 

American  universities  have  rushed  eagerly 
abroad  to  help  higher  education  In  under- 
developed countries,  but  the  results  some- 
times have  bordered  on  the  chaotic. 

This  was  pointed  out  here  last  week  by 
Leona  Baumgartner.  Assistant  Administra- 
tor, Agency  for  International  Development. 
She  spoke  before  the  American  Council  on 
Education. 

Frank  H.  Bowles,  president  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  made  similar 
criticism  In  a  speech  before  the  council. 

Both  speakers  outlined  a  situation  In  which 
American  universities: 

Frantically  try  to  outdo  each  other  In  se- 
curing prestigious  contracts  to  assist  foreign 
universities. 

Conduct  raids  on  other  American  colleges 
and  universities  In  a  desperate  search  to  find 
enough  faculty  members  to  send  abroad. 

Export  a  crazy  quilt  piecemeal  pattern  of 
isolated  facilities — a  library  school  here,  an 
agricultural  Institute  there. 

Try  to  transplant  made-ln-Amerlca  pro- 
grams that  look  good  but  cannot  curvlve  be- 
cause they  do  not  fit  Into  the  native  culture. 

Dr.  Baumgartner  Insisted  that  much  must 
be  done  to  Improve  the  syston  In  which 
American  universities  receive  contracts  from 
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her  Agency  to  carry  out  tpedflc  aMignmetJta 
overseaa. 

"Some  US.  universities  In  their  eagernass 
for  oontracta,  tend  their  representatlvea  to 
developing  coxmtrtea  In  search  of  contracta," 
she  said.  "Not  Infrequently,  a  US.  \inlver- 
aity  will  visit  foreign  universities,  discover'  a 
'felt  need.'  then  press  AID  to  write  a  cot- 
tract  In  support  of  the  new  relationship. 

"I'm  told  that  In  at  least  one  country  a 
US.  university  deliberately  sought  to  dis- 
place another  university  contractor,  l^o 
surer  way  to  confuse  and  antagonize  a  foj'- 
elgn  university  could  be  imagined. 

"Both  AID  and  the  universities  must  Insist 
on  more  rigorous  technical  and  personal 
standards  In  selecting  (oversea)  faculty 
members."  Dr.  Baumgartner  said. 

Both  speakers  emphasized  the  ImportanOe 
of  conunulng  assistance  to  oversea  universi- 
ties. "But  the  academic  conununlty  is  veity 
lax  In  clarifying  this  need  for  the  Amerlcata 
people  and  for  the  Congress."  Dr.  Baumgart- 
ner stated. 

"Some  universities  seem   to  be  more  Iri- 
tereated  In  competing  with  one  another  fqr 
the  ptiae  of  an  AID  contract  than  In  pressing 
the  case  for  greater  Investment  In  educatlo 
as  a  key  to  national  development." 


October  7 


salaries.  Travel  and  Indirect  coste  are  also 
provided  for  In  the  revised  contract  making 
a  total  provided  for  In  the  contract  for  that 
fiscal  year  of  $386,000.  The  cwlglnal  contract 
In  1964  was  for  a  maximum  of  $17,000. 
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Mr.  GRUENINa.  Mr.  President,  ii 
my  report  of  my  study  of  foreign  aid  la 
10  Middle  Eastern  and  African  countrlea 
I  dte  two  examples  of  how  that  chao« 
works  out  in  specific  terms. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
examples  cited  in  the  report  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exam-» 
pies  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th( 
Record,  as  follows: 

KXAMPLZ   A 

Thus  consider  Technical  Assistance  Project 
No.  T7-au  In  Turkey.  This  project  had  a4 
Its  purpoee  the  esUbllahment  of  a  new  unl-* 
veralty  In  eastern  Turkey  to  be  known  aa 
Ataturk  University  patterned  after  our  owa 
land-grant  colleges. 

To  that  end.  a  contract  was  entered  Into 
on    August    23,    1964,    between    the    Unltedi 
States    and    the    University    of    Nebraska. 
Under  the  terms  of  that  contract  the  unl- 
veralty  would  provide  a  delegation  of  Turkish 
educators    an    opportunity    to    study    land- 
grant    colleges    In    the    United    SUtes    and 
would  send  a  team  of  six  to  eight  members  of 
the  university's  staff  to  Turkey  to  do  an  In- 
tensive study  of  the  need  for  a  new  imlver- 1 
slty  In  eastern  Turkey. 

The  contract  called  for  the  relmbtarsement  I 
to  the  University  of  Nebraska  of  salaries, 
travel  expenses,  etc.  In  addition,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  was  to  receive  Indirect' 
costs  of  10  percent  of  off -campus  salaries  of 
personnel  assigned  directly  to  contract  work 
and  25  percent  of  the  salaries  of  on-campus 
personnel.  A  maximum  of  $17,000  was  set 
aside  on  the  contract  In  addition  to  the 
eq\ilvalent  of  $12,500  to  be  provided  In  local 
currency  by  the  Txirklsh  Government. 

The    University    of    Nebraska's    study    of 
condlUons    in    Turkey,    of    course,    recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  new  unlver-  i 
slty  there. 

The  contract  was  then  amended  to  provide  i 
for  the  University  of  Nebraska  to  assist  In 
establishing  and  manning  a  new  university 
In  Turkey.    The  amount  to  be  spent  under 
the  contract  was  Increased  from  time  to  time   I 
until  on  June  27,  1962.  It  was  again  amended 
to  extend  It  to  June  30,  1964—10  years  after 
the  calglnal   contract— with   the   maximum 
amount  to  be  spent  on  the  entire  project 
(from    Its    inception)    raised    to    $2,919,000 
The   contract   authorizes   the  University  of 
Nebraska  to  send  26  people  to  Turkey  for    ' 
the  calendar  year  1968.  21   In  1959,  and  19 
in  1960  and  thereafter. 

.»r°5  *^*  '^^^  y«*r  19«*.  the  sum  of  $146,- 
434  Is  provided  In  the  revised  contract  for 


EXAMPLE    B 

Project  266-11-009  In  Iran  was  Initiated  on 
June  26.  1951.  when  the  TCA  signed  an 
agreement  with  the  Utah  State  Agrlcultiu-al 
College  reciting  that  the  Government  of 
Iran  had  requested  assistance  In  the  devel- 
opment of  the  agricultural  economy  of  that 
naUon  and  agreeing  that  the  Utah  Agricul- 
tural College  would  provide  that  technical 
assistance.  The  contract  had  a  terminal 
date  of  December  31,  1951.  and  a  maximum 
limit  of  $100,000.  It  was  extraordinarily 
deficient  as  to  terms  and  conditions.  (See 
exhibit  V-A.)  It  was  amended  February  27, 
1952 — 2  months  after  It  had  expired— to  in- 
crease the  maximum  amovmt  by  $266,300  to 
$366,300.  to  give  the  Utah  College  8  percent 
of  whatever  was  expended  as  administrative 
expenses,  and  to  extend  the  term  of  the  con- 
tract to  June  30.  1952. 

On  June  16,  1952.  the  TCA  signed  a  project 
agreement  with  the  Agriculture  Minister  of 
Iran  and  KaraJ  Agriculture  College  In  Iran 
under  which  $130,000  was  made  available  for 
the    purchase    of    farm    machinery    In    the 
United  States  and  an  additional  $125,000  for 
the  purchase  of  farm  machinery  In  or  out  of 
the  United  States.     Technical  assistance  to 
the  college  was  also   to  be  provided.     The 
Ministry   of   Agriculture   of    Iran   agreed    to 
grant  the  college  17,875,000  Iranian  Rials  to 
renovate  and  expand  buildings.    This  agree- 
ment was  amended  on  November  26,  to  per- 
mit the  local  ciurrencies  to  be  used  for  train- 
ing personnel.     It  was  further  amended  on 
July  8,   1963.  to  allot  6  million  additional 
Rials  out  of  a  Jointly  controlled  trust  fimd 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  costs  of  In- 
stalling the  machinery  purchased. 

Meanwhile  the  contract  with  Utah  Agri- 
cultural College  had  been  amended  on 
January  23.  1963.  to  increase  the  total 
amount  by  $204,772  to  a  grand  total  of  $681.- 
072  and  to  extend  its  concluding  date  to 
June  30,  1953.  And  the  agency  was  still 
working  under  the  simplest  form  of  contract. 
On  September  11,  1953.  the  project  agree- 
ment with  the  Iranian  Government  was 
amended  to  grant  the  KaraJ  Agricultural  Col- 
lege the  simi  of  $26,000  for  the  construction 
of  a  heating  plant;  $15,000  of  this  sum  came 
from  technical  assistance  funds  and  $11,000 
from  special  economic  assistance  funds. 

On  November  18.  1963,  the  Iranian  con- 
tract was  again  amended  to  grant  an  addi- 
tional $66,600. 

The  contract  with  the  Utah  Agrlcxiltural 
College  had  been  amended  on  July  31,  1963 — 
a  month  after  it  had  expired — to  grant  the 
college  an  additional  $15,000. 

New  contracts  and  amendments  were  en- 
tered Into  between  the  ICA  and  its  successor. 
Agency  for  International  Development,  and 
Utah  Agricultural  CoUege  until  the  latest 
amendment,  dated  December  11,  1962,  to  ex- 
tend the  contract  termination  date  to  July 
31.  1964.  and  to  Increase  the  total  dollar 
expendittu-e  to  $967,078. 

And  what  had  the  agency  been  telling  the 
Congress  about  this  project? 

In  its  presentation  to  the  Congress  for  the 
fiscal  year  1959,  the  agency  told  the  Con- 
gress: 

"2.  Duration  of  project — Cost  to  United 
States  after  1959:  Project  was  Initiated  In 
1952  and  Is  planned  for  completion  In  1960. 
No  additional  funds  are  contemplated  for 
this  project  beyond  fiscal  year  1969." 

Yet,  In  Its  presentation  to  the  Congress 
for  fiscal  year  1963  the  agency  had  this  to 
say  about  the  work  to  be  done: 

'^Work  remaining  to  be  done  Includes: 

"(a)  Completion  of  the  second  phase  of 
the  construction  program  which  will  Include 
buildings  for  biological  and  agricultural  ecl- 


ences,  dairy  Industry  and  food  technology 
another  dormitory,  and  18  faculty  residences 

"(b)  Completion  curriculum  revision  and 
Integration  to  produce  an  effective  and  bal- 
anced  program 

"(c)  Further  development  of  a  practical 
training  program  to  give  students  better 
training  in  practical  problem  solving. 

"(d)  Establishment  of  an  office  of  Exten- 
sion Education  and  greater  participation  in 
the  Inservlce  extension  training  program  In 
cooperation  with  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 

"(e)  Strengthening  of  the  research  pro- 
gram."  *^ 

Thus.  12  years  after  the  first  Informal  con- 
tract with  the  Utah  AgHcultural  College  was 
signed,  it  has  been  extended  into  1964  with 
ever  increasingly  ambitious  plans  for  the 
years  ahead. 

Perhaps  prophetically  the  presentation  to 
the  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1963  was  at  vari- 
ance with  the  project  agreement  concluded 
January  6.  1962.  In  addition  to  the  above 
mention  was  made  In  that  agreement  under 
the  same  heading  of  "Work  To  Be  Done"  of 
the  following: 

"Tliree  urgent  needs  not  Included  in  the 
second  phase  of  construction  are  housing  for 
women  students,  a  home  economics  building 
and  cafeteria  facilities  for  an  expanded  stu- 
dent body. 

"Future  curriculum  should  Include  a  home 
economics  training  program  for  women 

"Preparation  of  subject  matter  outlines 
and  Improving  teaching  methods  for  various 
new  courses  added  In  the  new  curriculum. 

"RecrulUng.  reassignment,  training,  and 
taking  other  steps  prerequisite  to  establish- 
ment of  a  complete  staff  of  full-time  faculty 
members.  Participant  training  grants  are 
necessary  to  provide  specialized  training  for 
selected  faculty  members." 


KxHffirr      V-A — AcaEEMENT     Between      the 

UmTED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AITO  UTAH  STATE 
AGRICXn,TURAL   COLLEGE 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Iran  has  in- 
dicated the  desire  to  cooperate  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  in  improving 
and  developing  the  agrlcultxural  economy  of 
its  people;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  through  the  Technical  Cooperation 
Administration  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Rela- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  technical  knowledge  and 
skill  In  developing  a  progressive  economy  in 
Iran;  and 

Whereas  the  problems  of  education,  sanl- 
taUon,  and  sound  agricultural  practices  re- 
quire the  services  of  technicians,  specialists, 
instructors,  and  administrators  In  the  par- 
ticular agricultural  fields;  and 

Whereas  the  Utah  State  Agrlcultiu-al  Col- 
lege has  the  staff  and  facilities  necessary  to 
assist  In  furthering  the  efforts  of  the  United 
States  of  America  In  the  fields  of  agricul- 
ture in  Iran;  and 

Whereas  the  Utah  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege desires  to  participate  In  cooperative 
agricultural  program  undertaken  In  Iran; 

Now.  therefore,  the  determination  has  been 
made  that  a  project  identified  as  "Iranian 
Rural  Improvement  Program"  will  further 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  declared  in  the 
Act  for  International  Development.  In  ex- 
ecution of  this  determination  the  Utah  State 
Agricultural  College,  a  nonprofit  organization 
(hereinafter  called  the  "College"),  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, by  the  Administrator  of  the  Technical 
Cooperation  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  RelaUons  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  mutually 
agree  as  follows: 

ARTICLE   I 

Section  1.  The  College  will  make  available 
In  Iran  qualified  persons  In  the  varloxis  fields 
of  agricultural  development,  education,  re- 
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search,  and  extension  such  as  agronomy,  for- 
estry and  range  management,  horticulture, 
Irrigation,  animal,  dairy  and  poultry  Indus- 
try, agricultural  engineering  and  mechanic 
arts,  agricultural  economics  and  related  so- 
cial sciences,  and  home  economics  as  may  be 
required  In  connection  with  plans  of  work 
approved  under  the  provisions  of  Article  I. 
Section  3,  of  this  Agreement. 

Sec.  2.  The  College  shall  be  exclusively  re- 
sponsible for  the  pa3mient  of  all  expenses  in- 
cident to  fulfilling  its  obligations  under  Sec- 
tion 1. 

Sec.  3.  The  College  shall  make  available 
such  qualified  persons  as  may  be  required 
under  plans  of  work  agreed  to  by  the  College 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Relations  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  approved  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  Technical  Coopera- 
tion Administration  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  State. 

Sec.  4.  The  College  will  submit  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator. Technical  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration, through  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Relations,  such  reports  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Government,  Including  the 
obligation  and  expenditure  of  funds  con- 
nected with  the  project. 

Sec.  6.  The  College  will  render  such  addi- 
tional assistance  ^as  may  be  mutually  agreed 
upon. 

ARTICLE    n 

Section  1.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States,  through  the  Technical  Cooperation 
Administration  of  the  Department  of  State 
approves  a  grant,  subject  to  the  applicable 
terms  and  conditions  of  this  agreement,  to 
the  College  of  $100,000,  to  assist  In  the  financ- 
ing of  the  project. 

Sec.  2.  The  Administrator  of  the  Techni- 
cal Cooperation  Administration  upon  ap- 
proval of  a  plan  of  work  shall  advance  to 
the  College  such  part  of  the  Grant  referred 
to  In  Section  1  of  this  Article  as  he  deems 
appropriate,  taking  Into  account  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  all  services  to  be  performed 
by  the  College  pursuant  to  this  Agreement. 

ARTICLE    m 

Section  1.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  cooperate  with  the  College  and 
such  other  agencies  as  may  be  deemed  nec- 
essary In  the  preparation  of  plans  of  work. 

S»c.  2.  The  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations  will  be  responsible  for  technical 
supervision  and  assistance  In  executing  the 
approved  plans  of  work.  The  performance 
of  services  by  the  College  under  this  Agree- 
ment will  be  subject  to  technical  guidance 
of  the  office  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 

ARTICLE    IV 

This  agreement  shall  enter  force  when 
signed  by  the  appropriate  representatives  of 
the  College  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  shall  remain 
in  force  until  December  31.  1951.  or  until 
prior  termination  by  the  College  or  the  Gov- 
ernment provided  that  such  termination 
shall  be  effective  60  days  after  receipt  by 
one  party  of  the  other's  notice  of  Intention 
to  terminate.  On  or  before  March  31.  1952, 
the  College  will  submit  to  the  TCA  an 
account  setting  forth  all  expenses  Incurred 
by  It  In  carrying  out  the  activities  outlined 
in  Article  I  hereof.  Upon  expiration  or  ter- 
mination of  the  agreement  the  College  shall 
return,  on  or  before  March  31,  1952,  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  TCA  any  balance  of 
funds  received  under  this  agreement  which 
Is  not  obligated  by  the  College  In  execution 
of  this  agreement,  provided  that  the  College 
may  retain  such  portion  of  the  balance  of  the 
funds  as  may  be  required  to  prepare  reports 
which  may  be  requested  by  the  Government. 

article  V 
No  member  of  or  Delegate  to  Congress,  or 
Resident  Commissioner,  shall  be  admitted  to 


any  share  or  part  of  thla  contract  or  to  any 

benefit  that  may  arise  therefrom,  unless  It 
be  made  with  a  corporation  for  Its  general 
benefit. 
For  the  Utah  State  Agricultural  OoUege: 
LoTTis  L.  Madsen, 

President. 
JiTNE  23,  1951. 

Russell    E.    Brontson, 
Executive  Secretary-Treasurer. 
For  the  United  States  of  America : 
Henry  G.  Bennett, 
Administrator,  Technical  Cooperation 

Administration. 
June  26,  1951. 

R.  E.  Moore, 

Director,  OFAR.  USD  A 
June  26,  1951. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  as  is 
stated  in  the  report,  these  two  examples 
are  illustrative  only  and  many  more 
could  have  been  cited. 

The  foreign  aid  authorization  bill, 
now  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  contains  the  following 
provision  relating  to  educational  as- 
sistance abroad : 

Any  cost-type  contract  or  agreement  (in- 
cluding grants)  entered  into  with  a  univer- 
sity, college,  or  other  education  institution 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  programs 
authorize^  by  part  I  may  provide  for  the 
payment  of  the  reimbursable  Indirect  costs 
of  said  university,  college,  or  other  educa- 
tional Institution  on  the  basis  of  prede- 
termined fixed -percentage  rates  applied  to 
the  total,  or  an  element  thereof,  of  the  re- 
imbursable  direct   costs   Incurred. 

No  limitation  is  placed  on  the  amount 
which  may  be  charged  for  overhead. 
And  yet,  with  respect  to  similar  t3T?es  of 
contracts  here  at  home,  the  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  places  a  ceiling 
of  20  percent  on  the  charge  for  overhead. 
It  seems  to  me  that  our  foreign  educa- 
tional program  should  operate  under  the 
same  restrictions  as  our  domestic  pro- 
gram. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  limit  overhead 
costs  in  our  foreign  educational  program 
to  20  percent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  amendment  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  and  that  it 
lie  at  the  desk  until  the  close  of  business 
on  October  15,  1963,  in  order  to  give 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  desire  to  join 
me  in  cosponsoring  this  amendment  an 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred,  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record  and  will  lie  at  the  desk, 
as  requested. 

The  amendment  (No.  213)  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, as  follows: 

On  page  10.  strike  out  lines  9  through  16. 
Inclusive,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
f  oUowlng : 

"(k)  Any  cost- type  contract  or  agreement 
(Including  grants)  entered  Into  with  a  uni- 
versity, college,  or  other  educational  In- 
stitution for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
programs  authorized  by  part  I  shall  not 
contain  any  provision  authorizing  the  pay- 
ment of  an  amount  for  indirect  expenses 
actually  inctured  In  connection  with  such 
contract  or  agreement  (or  grant)  In  excess 
of  20  per  centum  of  the  direct  costs.** 
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n.  itndimos  and  recommendations 


The  continuance  of  our  foreign  economic 
assistance  program  on  an  adequate  basis  Is 
of  prime  importance  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  nations  of  the  free  world. 

However,  this  should  not  mean  that  those 
of  us  who  subscribe  to  this  belief  should  be 
barred  from  voicing  our  criticisms  of  how 
the  program  has  been  and  Is  being  admin- 
istered or  how  the  program  objectives  are 
sought  to  be  attained.  For  far  too  long  this 
program  has  been  shielded  from  public 
scrutiny  and  criticism  by  those  of  its  ad- 
vocates who  voiced  the  fear  that  any  such 
scrutiny  and  criticism  would  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  those  who  are  unalterably  opposed 
to  any  foreign  aid  program  at  all. 

Such  an  ostrlch-llke  posture.  In  the  long 
run,  serves  only  to  harm  any  public  program, 
which  should  at  all  times  be  subjected  to 
searching  public  scrutiny,  especially  by  the 
Congress.  Today  the  foreign  aid  program 
Is  reaping  the  consequences  of  the  years  of 
suppressed  criticism.  With  criticism  on  the 
part  of  Its  most  ardent  supporters  muted, 
the  program  administrators  through  the 
years  have  been  able  to  dismiss  criticisms  of 
how  they  were  administering  the  program 
with  the  cavalier  statement  that  those  voic- 
ing the  criticisms  were  against  all  foreign 
aid  anyway. 

The  time  has  come  for  those  of  us  who 
are  In  favor  of  the  foreign  economic  assist- 
ance program  to  voice  our  criticisms  of  the 
program — as  it  has  been  administered,  as 
It  is  being  administered,  and  unless  reformed, 
as  It  Is  likely  to  continue  to  be  adminis- 
tered— loudly  and  publicly,  but  with  the  ut- 
most objectivity.  In  an  attempt  to  bring 
about  needed  reforms.  Perhapw  the  admin- 
istrators of  the  program  will  then  give  heed. 
For  the  sake  of  the  program  Itself  it  is  hoi>ed 
that  this  result  will  take  place — promptly. 

It  Is  in  this  spirit  that  this  report  has 
been  prepared  and  these  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations have  been  made.  Thiis,  while 
it  Is  recommended  that  programs  In  certain 
countries  be  eliminated,  at  the  same  time 
it  is  recommended  that  the  programs  In  other 
countries  be  maintained  or  Increased  and 
Intensified. 

On  the  basis  of  the  facts  presented  In  this 
report  as  a  result  of  my  study  of  our  foreign 
economic  assistance  program  In  the  10  Mid- 
dle East  and  African  countries  visited,  the 
following  findings  and  recommendations  are 
made. 
A.  Criteria   for   determining   which   naftons 

should  receive   US.  foreign  economic  as- 
sistance 

Findings 

There  Is  and  has  been  far  too  great  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  AID  Administrators 
to  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  any  na- 
tion In  the  free  world  not  only  should,  but 
Is  entitled  to.  receive  U.S.  foreign  economic 
aid.  This  assumption  operates  regardless  of 
Internal  situation  of  the  country  aided,  its 
political  stability,  the  sincerity  of  its  desire 
and  earnestness  to  raise  the  living  standards 
of  and  grant  civil  and  political  freedom  to 
its  people,  or  the  state  of  Its  economic  de- 
velopment. 

Not  aU  nations  of  the  free  world  are 
equally  entitled  to  receive  foreign  economic 
assistance.  There  Is  no  mandate,  or  obliga- 
tion, to  give  to  any  and  all.  Indeed  to  do 
so— which  has  been  the  general  Inclination 
of  our  foreign  aid  administrators — Is  the 
height  of  folly. 

This  Indiscriminate  selection  of  nations  to 
receive  U.S.  foreign  economic  assistance 
means  a  waste  of  U.S.  dollars  and  hurts  ovir 
Image  In  the  world.  Recipient  nations  have 
therefore  come  to  accept,  and  even  to  de- 
mand. U.S.  foreign  economic  assistance  not 
only  matter-of-factly  but.  In  some  Instances. 
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•wn  u  a  matter  of  right,  rather  than  In  a 
spirit  ot  being  and  continuing  to  be  worthy 
of  lu  receipt,  and  of  being  willing  and  able 
to  utUlae  auch  aid  wlaely.  efficiently,  and 
honestly  and  take  such  steps  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  Insxire  attainment  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  assistance   program.  ] 

In  consequence  our  programs  have  beein 
cheapened  In  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  tHe 
world. 

In  most  of  the  countries  aided,  carryli^ 
out  needed  reforms  on  behalf  of  the  people 
reeulu  In  many  economic  and  political  dis- 
locations and  requires  sincere  determlnaUob 
on  the  part  of  the  nation's  leaders.  Tlw 
United  States  plajrs  directly  into  the  hant^ 
of  those  protesting  the  dislocations  and 
weakens  the  determination  of  the  nation^ 
leaders  when  they  see  a  neighboring  country 
continue  to  receive  U.S.  economic  assistance 
without  Instituting  needed  reforms  and 
without  dlstxirblng  the  status  quo. 

What  U  desperately  needed  In  the  AID 
program  Is  a  set  of  criteria  for  determining 
which  nations  In  the  free  world  are  worthy 
of  receiving  U.S.  foreign  economic  asststancei. 
These  criteria  shoud  be  widely  published. 
And.  even  more  Important,  they  should  b^ 
rigidly  adhered  to.     (See  ch.  XII.) 

It  Is  therefore  recommended  that  the  foN 
lowing  criteria  be  adopted  for  determining 
which  nation  needing  and  requesting  eco-. 
nomlc  assistance  from  the  United  States 
should  receive  such  assistance: 

(a)  There  is  a  reliable,  stable,  and  reason- 
ably efOclent  system  of  government  and  a. 
basic  cadre  of  trained  and  experienced  pub- 
lic administrators: 

(b)  There  is  a  force  of  trained  managerial 
personnel  to  administer  Intelligently  any 
aided  economic  developments; 

(c)  There  is  a  genuine  desire  for  economic 
development,  a  realization  of  the  obligations 
entailed  in  such  economic  development,  and 
a  readiness  to  sacrifice  In  the  present  for  fu- 
ture economic  growth: 

(d)  The  budget  of  the  country  Is  austere 
and  Its  Income  Is  not  being  spent  on  frills 
or  on  the  import  of  luxury  goods; 

(e)  The  laborers  In  factory  and  In  field — 
the  skilled  and  unskilled  workers  and  farm- 
ers— will  receive  a  Just  share  of  the  benefits 
accruing  from  economic  development: 

(f)  There  Is  no  flight  of  private  capital 
from  the  coxintry; 

(g)  The   coxmtry  is   not  engaged  in   im- 
provoked  military  attack  on  its  neighbors  or  i 
in   an    unnecessary   arms    buildup   for   that 
pxupose; 

(h)  The  country  Is  not  committed  to  an 
economic  system  dedicated  to  the  ultimate 
UqtUdation  of  private  enterprise  and  Invest- 
ment; 

(1)  There  has  been  formulated  a  well-con- 
oelved.  not  overambltlous,  long-range  eco- 
nomic development  plan; 

(J)  Needed  equitable  tax  and  land  reforms 
have  been  adopted  or  are  In  the  process  of 
adoption. 


B.  Too  many  spigots  dispensing  foreign 
assistance 
Findings 
Through  the  years  the  United  States  has 
established  or  assisted  In  establishing  many — 
too  many— spigots  for  dispensing  foreign  as- 
sistance. Some  are  operated  and  financed 
entirely  by  the  United  States  Some  are  In- 
ternational organizations  In  which  the 
United  States  pays  a  large  portion  of  the 
costs.  In  addition,  the  United  States  con- 
tributes a  goodly  share  to  the  assistance  pro- 
grams operated  by  the  United  Nations.  Un- 
der the  vmibrella  of  the  Department  of  State 
there  is  the  AID  spigot,  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  spigot,  and  the  Bxireau  of  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Affairs  spigot.  Acting 
Independently,  there  Is  the  Department  of 
Defense  spigot  with  Its  civic  affairs  projects 
for  public  works  in  various  countries  under 
the  heading  of  "Military  Assistance."     Also 


•eting  IndependenUy  Is  the  Export-Import 
Bank  spigot. 

Through  the  United  Nations  there  Is  the 
United  Nations  Technical  Assistance  pro- 
gram and  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund 
Then  there  Is  the  IBRD  (the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development), 
the  IFC  (the  International  Finance  Corpo- 
ration), the  IDA  (the  Inter- American  De- 
velopment Association),  and  the  IDB  (the 
International   Development   Bank). 

In  addition.  In  some  countries,  the  De- 
partment of  State  has  operated  educational 
grant  programs  through  CARE  via  USIA. 
In  Latin  America,  the  Department  of  State 
has  also  been  providing  educational  grants 
through  a  private  organization  called  the 
Inter-American  Schools  Services. 

Additional  spigots  are  also  created  through 
the  various  annual  acts  appropriating  funds 
for  our  domestic  departments  and  agencies. 
The  funds  appropriated  are  to  be  used  to 
purchase  local  currencies  generated  by  Pub- 
lic Law  480  sales. 

There  Is  the  spigot  of  the  Welfare  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare.  For  fiscal  year  1964* 
9 1 .200 .000  requested . 

There  Is  the  spigot  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  IDcpartment  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion,   and    Welfare.     For    fiscal    year    1964 
WOO.OOO  requested. 

There  Is  the  spigot  of  the  Office  of  Voca- 
tional RehablUtaUon  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  For  fiscal 
year   1964,  $3   million   requested. 

There  is  the  spigot  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  For  fiscal  year 
1964,    »9.673.000  requested. 

There  Is  the  spigot  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Forestry  Research  Service  In  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  For  fiscal  year  1964,  $2,- 
500,000   requested. 

There  Is  the  spigot  of  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Ftx  fiscal  year  1964.  $300,000  requested. 

In  fiscal  year  1964.  $17,473,000  will  flow 
through  these  six  additional  spigots.  These 
are  In  addition  to  the  funds  flowing  through 
the  other  spigots  and  are  not  fimneled 
through  AID. 

Two  additional  spigots  were  created 
through  special  acts,  one  relating  to  India 
and  the  other  to  Finland.  Through  these 
two  spigots  flow  U.S.  dollars  for  the  purchase 
of  books  and  scientific  equipment  for  these 
two  countries.  Through  the  spigot  marked 
"India"  have  fiowed  3,134,277.24  US.  doUars. 
Through  the  other  spigot  marked  "Finland" 
have  flowed  943.249.86  U.S.  doUars. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  there  be 
a  thorough  review  of  each  of  the  spigots 
mentioned  above  to  determine  whether  there 
Is  a  clear  deflnltlon  of  purpose,  method  and 
operation  of  each  spigot,  whether  it  can  be 
consolidated  with  another  spigot  or  elimi- 
nated, and  to  preclude  the  practice  of  foreign 
governments  of  shopping  for  funds  from 
spigot  to  spigot. 

C.  Interest  rates  on  development  loans 
should  be  no  less  than  those  paid  by  the 
United  States  to  borrow  money 

Findings 
Every  time  the  United  States  makes  a 
Development  Loan  at  an  interest  rate  of 
three-foxu-ths  of  l  percent  repayable  in  40 
years,  often  with  no  repayment  of  principal 
and  Interest  for  the  flrst  10  years.  It  is  at 
the  same  time  making  an  outright  grant  of 
from  50  to  76  percent  of  the  face  value  of  the 
loan.  It  costs  the  United  States  about  4 
percent  to  borrow  that  money.  It  Is  a  de- 
ception practiced  upon  the  U.S.  taxpayers  to 
tell  them  the  program  Is  being  changed  over 
to  one  of  loans  repayable  in  dollars  when  In 
fact  the  low  interest  rates  charged  means 
that  the  grant  program  Is  continued.  (See 
ch.  VI.) 
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It  Is  therefore  recommended  that  Develop- 
ment Loans  become  loans  In  fact  as  well  as 
In  name  and  that  Interest  rates  on  such 
loans  be  raised  to  the  interest  rate  paid  by 
the  United  SUtes  to  borrow  money. 

D.  Future  uses  of  U.S.-oumed  local  curren- 
cies present  serious  problems 

Findings 
The  United  States  has  outstending  many 
loans  to  many  countries  which  call  for  their 
repayment  In  the  future  In  local  currencies 
As  the  money  is  repaid.  It.  together  with  the 
interest  It  earns,  is  to  be  reloaned  by  the 
United  States  for  projects  designed  to  aid  the 
economic  development  of  the  country  re- 
paying the  loans.  In  the  10  countries 
studied,  loans  repayable  in  local  currencies 
of  $1,109  billion  had  been  made  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1962.  Because  of  Interest  pay- 
ments, the  local  currency  fimd  in  those  10 
countries  is  Increasing  at  the  rate  of  $26  2 
million  each  year. 

Someone  will  have  to  administer  these 
funds. 

Our  AID  program  In  Israel  Is  at  an  end 
and  the  AID  mission  withdrawn.  However 
during  the  next  10  years,  our  Embassy  In 
Israel  wUl  be  called  upon  to  negotiate  new 
loans  In  Israeli  pounds  in  the  amount  of 
$250  million.  Our  total  AID  program  to 
Israel  in  the  10  years,  1953-62  was  $392 
million. 

The  problem  in  Greece,  where  our  proeram 
Is  also  ending,  will  likewise  be  great     It  is  a 
disturbing   thought    that    In    the   year   2008 
(when  the  last  loan  ah-eady  will  be  repaid 
In   local   currency)    our  Embassy   in  Athens 
will  be  passing  on  loan  applications  from  the 
Greek  Government.     Will  not  the  Interfer- 
ence of  the  United  States  In  the  local  eco- 
nomic development  of  a  nation  be  resented 
so  long  after  the  original  loan  has  been  made 
and   when  we  are  loaning   not  dollars  but 
local    currencies?     This   problem   faces   the 
United  States  in  the  futiu-e  to  an  ever  greater 
extent  as  Its  formal  AID  programs  come  to 
'  an  end."    Unless  Congress  lays  down  guide- 
lines as  to  how  such  local  currencies  should 
be  spent  In  the  future,  the  United  States  will 
never  be  able  to  get  off  the  treadmill    will 
never  be  able  to  end  its  aid  program  In  any 
country,  and  will  be  forced  to  maintain    at 
the  expense  of  the  U.S.  taxpayers,  staffs'  to 
administer  these  funds  of  local   currencies 
which  will   be  constantly  Increaslne      (See 
ch.  VU.)  R.      voc„ 

It  Is  therefore  recommended  that  (a)  loan 
agreements  calling  for  repayment  in  local 
currencies  be  renegotiated,  wherever  possi- 
ble, with  great  inducements  for  their  repay- 
ment In  dollars;  (b)  consideration  be  given 
to  the  establishment  of  educational  trust 
funds.  Jointly  administered  by  our  Ambas- 
sador and  the  Education  Minister,  into  which 
fund  local  currencies  can  be  repaid  as  the 
loans  are  paid.     (See  ch.  Vn. ) 

E.  Inability  to  account  for  foreign  aid 
expenditures 

Findings 

In  calling  for  a  breakdown  of  grants  for 
education  in  foreign  nations.  It  was  shocking 
to  flnd  that  AID  and  USIA  were  not  In  a  posi- 
tion to  reply  readily  due  to  their  manner  of 
keeping  accounts.  In  fact,  the  reply  from 
USIA  stated  that  It  destroyed  Its  records  after 
only  3  years.     (See  ch.  vni.) 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  AID  re- 
vise Its  accounting  system  and  that  USIA 
discontinue  destroying  Its  basic  records  so 
that  they  can  be  In  a  position  to  advise  the 
Congress  and  the  public  on  what  XJS.  aid 
dollars  have  been  spent. 

F.  Clearer  definitions  needed  of  purposes  of 

various  aid  categories 

Findings 

An  example  of  the  Interchangeablllty  of 

the  various  categories  of  AID  was  foimd  In 

the  situation   In  Iran   where   a   loan  from 
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"Supporting  Assistance"  was  made  to  the 
government  organization  responsible  for  eco- 
nomic development  while  a  loan  to  Israel  for 
the  same  purpose  was  made  from  Develop- 
ment Loan  Funds.     (Seech.  VI.) 

It  Is  therefore  recommended  that  clear 
limitations  be  placed  on  the  uses  of  "Sup- 
porting Assistance"  so  that  it  can  no  longer 
be  used  at  the  whim  of  the  AID  Administra- 
tor for  unlimited,  undefined  purposes. 

G.  End  use  controls  needed  to  prevent  waste 

of  aid  dollars 

Findings 

AID  dollars  are  loaned  or  granted  to  aid 
in  a  particular  country's  economic  develop- 
ment. To  prevent  those  dollars  from  being 
diverted  Into  meeting  that  country's  budget 
deficit  or  for  the  importation  of  luxxu-y  goods, 
it  is  essential  that  firm  controls  be  exercised 
by  AID  to  "follow  the  dollar"  and  see  to  It 
that  It  Is  in  fact  being  used  for  the  economic 
development  of  the  country  to  which  it  is 
loaned  or  granted.  This  study  Indicated 
that  such  firm  controls  are  not  being  exer- 
cised.   (Seech.  IV.) 

It  Is  therefore  recommended  that  AID,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Comptroller  General, 
Immediately  adopt  proper  controls  over  com- 
modities purchased  with  U.S.  AID  dollars. 

H.  Closer  integration  of  development  loan 
program  with  remainder  of  aid  program 
urgently  needed 

Findings 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  program  was 
originally  administered  by  an  Independent 
agency.  In  1961  It  was  placed  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  subjected  to  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  AID  Administrator.  The  integra- 
tion of  the  DLP  program  with  the  remainder 
of  the  AID  program  is  still  only  on  paper  and 
Is  not  a  fact.  DLF  administrators  In  Wash- 
ington make  all  the  decisions  as  to  which 
country  will  get  what  loans  and  on  what 
terms,  even  though  similar  decisions  for  simi- 
lar projects  in  the  remainder  of  the  AID  pro- 
gram are  made,  at  least  In  the  first  instance, 
by  the  AID  mission  In  the  country.  (See  ch. 
VI.) 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  program  be  decentral- 
ized— at  least  to  a  regional  level — and  that 
ways  be  found  to  bring  AID  personnel  into 
closer  affinity  with  the  DLF  program  per- 
sonnel. 

/.  The  cloak  of  security  has  been  needlessly 
thrown  over  too  much  of  the  aid  program 

Findings 

In  scrutinizing  many  of  the  AID  presenta- 
tions to  the  Congress  in  support  of  Its  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations,  It  is  obvious 
that  the  program  has  been  hiding  behind 
the  cloak  of  secrecy  far  too  long.  Many 
documents  classified  for  security  reasons 
contained  Information  already  in  the  public 
domain.  Through  the  years  this  cloak  of 
secrecy  has  hurt  the  program  because  it  has 
prevented  U.S.  citizens  from  obtaining  an 
accurate  picture  of  how  their  dollars  were 
being  expended  in  the  total  program.  Se- 
crecy begets  suspicion  so  that  the  bringing 
to  light  of  faultily  conceived  and  executed 
projects  casts  a  shadow  on  the  entire  pro- 
gram.    (See  ch.  XI.) 

It  Is  therefore  recommended  that  a  serious 
effort  be  made  to  avoid  classifying  documents 
presented  to  the  Congress  for  security  rea- 
sons; that  any  documents  so  classified  bear 
on  Its  face  an  automatic  declassification  date 
unless  the  AID  Administrator  personally 
certifies  that  declassification  automatically 
at  any  date  in  the  future  would  be  dangeroxis 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States;  that 
authority  to  classify  documents  be  confined 
to  a  small  number  of  individuals;  and  that 
the  authority  to  classify  documents  for  se- 
curity reasons  with  a  declassification  date 
more  than  5  years  later  should  be  vested 


only  in  the  Administrator  of  AID,   or  the 
Ambassador  to  the  country  aided. 

J.  Aid  contract  practices  need  reexamination 

Findings 

Instances  were  found  in  which  contracts 
made  by  AID  either  on  their  face  or  through 
the  process  of  renegotiating  the  contract  pro- 
vided for  a  fee  fixed  as  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  cost  of  the  project.  The  more  the 
project  ultimately  costs,  the  higher  the  fee. 
Under  such  a  practice  there  is  a  natural 
tendency  to  Incur  mounting  costs. 

In  addition,  the  amounts  allowed  in  con- 
tracts for  the  contractor's  overhead  appeared 
very  large.     (See  ch.  X.) 

It  is  therefore  reconrunended  that  AID  con- 
tract practices  be  reexamined  to  avoid  con- 
tractors' fees  being  fixed,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, as  a  percentage  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  project,  and  that  the  amovmt  allowed 
for  overhead  costs  be  brought  in  line  with 
the  amounts  allowed  for  domestic  projects. 

K.  The  country  aided  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  levy  customs  duties  on  goods 
purchased  in  the  United  States  with  AID 
dollars 

Findings 

Examples  were  discovered,  In  examining 
some  of  the  basic  AID  documents,  that  some 
of  the  project  agreements  did  not  provide 
that  the  goods  pxirchased  with  the  proceeds 
of  the  loan  or  grant  in  the  United  States 
would  be  admitted  into  the  recipient  coun- 
try without  the  payment  of  cvistoms  duties. 
Other  project  agreements  examined  did  con- 
tain such  provisions.  Where  no  such  pro- 
vision was  contained  In  a  project  agreement, 
it  meant  that  part  of  the  U.S.  dollars  grant- 
ed or  loaned  went  to  pay  for  the  general 
upkeep  of  the  country  aided,  and  for  pur- 
poses not  provided  for  In  the  AID  program 
or  approved  by  the  Congress.     (See  ch.  X.) 

It  is  therefore  reconunended  that  a  stand- 
ard provision  be  written  Into  every  AID  con- 
tract and  agreement  for  a  grant  or  a  loan 
that  merchandise  purchased  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  grant  or  loan  must  be  admitted 
duty  free  Into  the  country  receiving  the 
money. 

L.  Technical  assistance  spread  too  thin 
Findings 

In  the  10  countries  studied,  in  the  fiscal 
year  1962,  there  were  218  separate  technical 
assistance  projects  on  an  almost  unlimited 
number  of  subjects.  There  were  in  addi- 
tion projects  for  which  development  loans 
were  made,  as  well  as  local  currency  loans. 
Since  they  Involve  so  many  diverse  subjects, 
it  is  a  physical  impossibility  to  make  certain 
that  their  execution  Is  efficiently  carried  out. 
We  are  thus  scattering  our  aid  as  though 
from  a  shotgun  rather  than  concentrating 
more  effort  on  the  fewer  projects  that  need 
more  aid  now.     (See  ch.  V.) 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  all  proj- 
ects for  which  technical  assistance  is  pro- 
vided be  inunediately  reexamined  to  cut  back 
drastically  on  the  number  underway  in  any 
one  country,  with  a  view  to  bringing  about 
more  coheslveness  and  direction  In  our  tech- 
nical assistance  program  and  to  weed  out 
those  projects  which  have  been  continued 
too  long  and  which  the  host  country  should 
long  before  this  have  taken  over. 

M.  Privileges  and  allowances  of  U.S.  person- 
nel stationed  abroad  should  be  uniform 
in  each  location  in  each  country 

Findings 

The  lack  of  uniformity  of  privileges  and 
allowances  accorded  to  VS.  personnel  sta- 
tioned abroad  in  the  same  cotmtry  is  disrup- 
tive of  morale  and  efficiency.  For  example. 
State  Department  personnel  stationed  in  a 
particular  country  may  be  given  an  allowance 
to  enable  them  to  send  their  children  out  of 
the  country  to  school  while  military  person- 
nel, working  at  the  next  desk,  are  not  given 


such  allowances.  At  the  same  time,  the  mili- 
tary personnel  may  be  given  APO  privileges 
while  the  State  Department  personnel  sta- 
tioned in  the  same  place  are  denied  such 
privileges.  These  discriminations  without 
meaning  were  the  single  major  criticism 
most  often  voiced  by  U.S.  personnel  abroad 
during  the  entire  study.    (See  ch.  X.) 

It  is  therefore  reconunended  that  an  inter- 
departmental committee  be  established  to 
study  the  allowances  and  privileges  of  UJ3. 
personnel  stationed  abroad  and  to  make  rec- 
onunendatlons  for  changes  to  insure  that 
U.S.  personnel  stationed  in  the  same  location 
in  the  same  country  abroad  be  accorded  the 
same  privileges  and  allowances. 

N.  The  United  States  should  exercise  imm.e- 
diate  leadership  in  and  out  of  the  United 
Nations  to  turn  the  Arab  refugees  into  use- 
ful, productive  citizens 

Findings 

Forty  percent  of  the  Arab  refugees  were 
not  bom  in  what  is  now  Israel.  Fifty  per- 
cent of  the  total  1.1  million  refugees  are 
under  the  age  of  18.  Of  the  total  of  $38.5 
million  received  by  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Works  Agency  from  governments  in  cal- 
endar year  1962,  the  United  States  contrib- 
uted $24.7  million  or  over  70  percent.  These 
are  the  basic  three  positive  factors  working 
in  favor  of  a  practical  solution  of  the  Arab 
refugee  problem  and  of  making  them  pro- 
ductive useful  citizens. 

There  are  two  negative  factors  working 
against  such  a  solution.  The  first  Is  the  fact 
that  many  Arab  leaders  want  to  continue  to 
use  the  Arab  refugees  as  pawns  in  their 
continuing  fight  against  the  existence  of 
Israel.  The  second  factor  mitigating  against 
a  practical  solution  of  the  problem  Is  that 
of  the  total  of  11.651  personnel  employed  by 
UNWRA,  11,469 — over  99  percent — are  local- 
ly recruited  persons  who  are  themselves  Arab 
refugees.  Therefore,  even  if  during  all  these 
years  of  Its  operation  UNRWA  had  been  In  Its 
top  leadership  dedicated  to  the  concept  of 
training  the  Arab  refugees  and  settling  them 
in  Arab  countries  or  other  countries  as  use- 
ful, productive  citizens,  the  vast  majority  of 
its  employees  were  not  and  could  not,  be- 
cause of  their  backgrounds,  be  dedicated  to 
carrying  out  such  a  policy.  These  refugees 
have  been  placed  in  charge  of  teaching  the 
young  and  therefore  have  been  inculcating 
in  them  the  belief  that  any  resettlement  in 
to  the  community  will  lessen  the  chances  of 
their  "return"  to  what  they  have  been  taught 
is  their  homeland,  even  though  they  have 
never  been  there.  Such  teachings  cannot  but 
continue  to  engender  hate,  unrest,  and  idle- 
ness. 

A  new  approach  must  be  found  so  that 
these  Arab  refugees  will  no  longer  be  a  thorn 
In  the  flesh  of  the  world  but  will  lead  vise- 
ful,  productive  lives.    (Seech.X.) 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  should  exercise  Immediate  leader- 
ship in  and  out  of  the  United  Nations,  offer- 
ing, if  necessary,  to  pay  the  total  cost,  but 
making  every  effort  to  have  the  cost  shared, 
in  proposing  the  following  program : 

(a)  The  establishment  of  a  United  Na- 
tions Middle  East  Peace  Corps,  along  the  line 
of  our  own  Peace  Corps,  composed  of  volun- 
teers from  countries  other  than  the  coun- 
tries involved,  to  work  with  the  refugees 
In  a  well-financed  program  to  educate  and 
train  the  refugees,  to  help  them  obtain  em- 
plojrment  In  the  Arab  countries  or  elsewhere, 
to  assist  financially  In  their  resettlement  in 
their  places  of  employment,  Including  reset- 
tlement grants  and  the  granting  of  Cooley 
loans  and  loans  and  grants  from  Public  Law 
480  proceeds; 

(b)  Present  local-hired  employees  of 
UNRWA  should  be  replaced  by  Peace  Corps 
employees,  who  should  be  international  pub- 
lic servants,  as  soon  as  these  local-hired  em- 
ployees  of   UNRWA   can   be   retrained    and 
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placed  In  job«  elaewhere.  being  given  train 
Ing  and  resettlement  granta.  llnanclal  aeaUtr 
&iu:e  In  reaettllng  their  families,  purchasing 
homes,  etc.    (Seech.  IX.) 

O.  UJ.  financial  aid  to  Turkey  ahtmld  ccm^ 
tinue  uHttt  certmin  conditions  I 

Findings 
The  U.S.  financial  aid  program  to  Turkej 
has  not  been  as  successful  as  U  might  hare 
been  IX  the  United  States  had  not  been  as 
profligate  with  Its  money.  If  it  had  toslsteS 
on  tighter  control  of  the  money  granted  ancj 
loaned,  and  If  It  had  insisted  that  the  Turk-. 
Ish  Oovemment  place  Its  political  house  1 
order.       Turkey  Is   a  valuable   ally  of   th 
United  States  and  Is  deserving  of  flnanda 
aid  from  the  United  States  but  only  to  th-, 
extent  that  Its  own  economy  can  absorb  suchl 
aid  In  a  program  of  orderly  and  realistic  eco-! 
nomlc  development.     (See  ch.  ni-A.) 

It  Is  therefore  recommended  that  the  U.S. 
economic  assistance  program  to  Turkey  be 
continued  but  that  It  be  immediately  re- 
viewed with  a  view  toward  reducing  its  level. 
dropping  many  of  the  all  too  many  technical 
assistance  projects  and  Insisting  that  the 
offlfials  In  Turkey  bring  about  the  political 
stability  so  neoessary  for  economic  develop- 
ment as  a  condition  to  the  continued  receipt 
of  even  a  reduced  level  of  assistance,  and  that 
Turkey's  NATO  commitments  be  carefully 
reviewed  in  the  light  of  the  present  military 
situation  to  see  whether  her  defense  com- 
mitments are  excessive  and  whether  some  of 
the  military  expendltxires  can  now  be  di- 
verted to  the  economic  development  of 
Turkey. 

P.  U.S.  financial  aid  to  Iran  should  continue 

but  on  a  more  concentrated  basis 

Findings 

Under  the  dedicated  leadership  of  the 
Shah,  needed  reforms  are  being  instituted  In 
the  face  of  tremendous  opposition.  These 
reforms  have  been  too  long  delayed  while  our 
financial  aid  program  continued  on  a  very 
scattered  basis.  Now  that  the  Shah  has  be- 
gun  to  move  in  the  correct  direction  to  assist 
In  the  economic  development  of  Iran  he 
needs  U.S.  economic  assistance  more  than 
ever.     (See  ch.  Ul-B.) 

It  Is  therefore  recommended  that  the  UA 
economic  assistance  program  for  Iran  be  con- 
tinued and  that  It  should  be  concentrated  on 
a  lesser  number  of  projects  which  will  be  of 
more  Immediate  Import  In  supporting  the 
Shah's  reforms  without  attempUng  to  do 
everything  at  once.  WhUe  there  has  been 
substantial  improvement  under  the  guidance 
of  able  Amt>assador  Julius  Holmes,  who  ve- 
toed the  previously  granted  budget  support, 
the  program  could  be  further  tightened. 

«.  U  J.  financial  aid  to  Syria  should  stop 
Findings 

The  political  situation  In  Syria  has  been 
and  la  too  unstable  to  expect  It  to  provide 
a  climate  In  which  economic  development 
can  take  place.     (See  ch.  lU-C.) 

It  Is  therefore  recommended   that   except 
for  keeping  commitments  previously  made 
the   UA    economic   assisUnce   program    for 
SyrU  should  be  stopped. 

R.  VS.   financial   aid    to   Jordan   should    be 
continued  at  the  same  or  higher  level 
Findings 
Under  the  enthusiastic  leadership  of  King 
Hussein.  Jordan  is  making  progress  on  the 
road  to  becoming  a  viable  nation.    Its  leaders 
have  the  will  to  do  so  and  should  be  given 
every  enco\iragement  by  the  United  States 
In  achieving  their  goal.    The  excellent  leader, 
ship  of  our  able  Ambassador.  William  Macom- 
ber.    who    beUeves    this    desirable    objective 
might  be  achieved  in  a  decade,  is  really  mak- 
ing the  country  team  approach  work  in  Jor- 
«J*n.     (See  ch.  m-E.) 
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It  Is  therefore  recommended  that  the  U.8. 
economic  assistance  program  for  Jordan  be 
continued  at  the  same  or  higher  level,  with 
a  review  of  our  technical  assistance  projects 
to  concentrate  more  upon  projects  of  a  more 
immediately  beneficial  nature  to  Jordan's 
economic  development. 

S.  US.  financial  aid  to  Libya  should  stop 
Findings 
Libya's  oil  revenues  are  continually  In- 
creasing and  that  country  is  well  able  to 
afford  to  bring  about  Its  own  economic  de- 
velopment If  it  uses  its  revenues  wlselv     rSee 

ch.rrr-i.)  ''   ^ 

It  is  therefore  reconunended  that  the  V3. 
economic  assistance  program  in  Libya  stop! 
and.  If  technical  guidance  by  US.  experts 
is  desired  by  the  Libyan  authorities,  it  be 
supplied  by  contract  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 
T.  U.S.  financial  aid  to  Tunisia  should  be 
continued  at   the  same  or  higher  rate 

Findings 
Tunisia,  under  the  vigorous  leadership  of 
President  Bourgulba.  and  with  the  wise 
guidance  of  Ambassador  Francis  H.  Russell 
offers  a  favorable  and  stable  political  climate' 
progressive  in  outlook  and  pxirpoee  In  which 
to  bring  about  economic  development.  With 
its  leadership  dedicated  to  that  end  there 
is  a  real  opportunity  to  make  economic 
progress.     (See  ch.  m-H.) 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  U.S. 
economic    assistance    program    for    Tunisia 
be  continued  at  the  same  level,  or.  if  it  Is  de- 
termined    that     it     would     not     encoiirage 
Timlsia  to  overextend  itself,  at  a  higher  level. 
U.    V.S.  financial  aid   to  Egypt  should  stop 
unless   certain    conditioru   are    met 
Findings 
WhUe  professing  to  be  genuinely  devoted 
to  the  economic  development  of  his  coxin- 
try.  President  Nasser  of  Bgypt  has  involved 
his  country  In  a  costly  war  In  Yemen  at  a 
time  when  his  own  country  faced  no  threat 
at  all  from  events  taking  place  in  Yemen. 
Egypt      committed      approximately      28,000 
troops  to  that  war  In  Yemen  in  September 
1962  at  an  estimated  annual  cost  of  $150  mil- 
lion.    Our  AID  program  for  fiscal  year  1962 
was  $224.1   million.     The   United   States  Is 
pouring   its  dollars   Into   Egypt   to  help   its 
economy  while  Egypt  is  pouring  It  out  In 
foreign  war. 

In  addition,  Bgypt  is  spending  untold  mil- 
lions In  preaching,  through  all  possible 
propaganda  media,  the  violent  overthrow  of 
the  Governments  of  Jordan  and  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Egypt  Is  also  spending  additional  untold 
mUlions  on  arms,  including  the  development 
of  missiles,  for  the  publicly  avowed  purpose 
of  waging  an  aggressive  war  against  Israel, 
which  has  made  no  such  threats  but  which 
because  of  the  Egyptian  arms  buildup,  has 
been  forced  to  divert  much-needed  resources 
from  its  own  economic  development. 

While  Nasser  has  been  a  past  master  at 
playing  off  the  East  against  the  West,  his 
close  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union 
while  continuing  to  receive  U.S.  economic 
assistance  runs  counter  to  U.S.  policy  else- 
where. He  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  So- 
jvlets  for  arms  and  welcomes  Soviet  tech- 
nicians as  well. 

It  can  rightly  be  said  that  U.S.  dollars  are 
enabling  Egypt  to  wage  war  In  Yemen,  to 
foment  trouble  In  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia, 
frnd  to  arm  to  attack  Israel  Just  as  surely  as 
thuugh  they  were  spent  directly  for  that 
purpose. 

U.S.  AID  dollars  are  being  used  to  build  a 
police  state  with  the  Government  owning 
and  operating  everything  through  naUonal- 
ItoUon  of  Industries  and  businesses.  VS. 
AID  dollars  are  therefore  being  used  to  prove 
<hat  such  totally  Socialist  type  of  police  state 
<an  work  economicaily.     (See  ch.  III-J.) 


It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  U.S.  financial  aid  program  to 
Egypt  be  conditioned  upon: 

(1)  Egypt's  prompt  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  sthe  United  Nations  setUement  of 
the  Yemerrsllspute; 

(2)  Egypt's  reversal  of  her  present  arma- 
ment  policy  so  as  to  cease  producUon  of  mis- 
slles,  warplanes.  submarines,  and  other 
implements  of  war  clearly  designed  for  ag- 
gressive purposes. 


Twenty-one  Recommendations  for  Chances 
IN  Foreign  Am  Programs  Made  in  Ri3«ORT 
ON  10  MiDDLx  East  and  AnucAN  Countries 
A  deUlled.  lengthy  report  on  the  study  of 
the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program  In   10  Middle 
Eastern  and  African  countries  made  by  Sen- 
ator Ernest  Oruening,  Democrat,  of  Alaska 
for   the   Senate   Committee   on  Government 
Operations  was  made  public  today. 

Senator  Orctenino  studied  the  foreign  aid 
programs  in  Turkey.  Iran.  Syria.  Lebanon 
Jordan,  Israel,  Greece,  Tunisia,  Libya,  and 
Egypt   late  last  year  and  early  this  year. 

The  Oruenlng  report  on  foreign  assistance 
contained  21  reconunendatlons  for  changes 
In  the  admlnlstraUon  of  the  U.S.  program 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  recommending  10  criteria  to  Judge 
whether  a  country  should  receive  foreign 
aid,  the  Gruenlng  report  stated  that  the 
program  has  been  cheapened  In  the  eyes  of 
the  world  because  we  have  not  insisted  that 
the  nations  receiving  our  assistance  carry 
out  programs  of  reform. 

"What  is  desperately  needed  In  the  AID 
program  Is  a  set  of  criteria  for  determining 
which  nations  in  the  free  world  are  worthy 
of  receiving  U.S.  foreign  economic  assistance. 
These  criteria  should  be  widely  published. 
And  even  more  Important,  they  should  be 
rigidly  adhered  to." 

There  are  at  least  22  separate  spigots 
from  which  U.S.  dollars  flow  Into  foreign 
countries  for  their  assistance.  The  Gruen- 
lng report  recommended  that  to  the  extent 
possible  these  spigots  be  consolidated  so  as 
to  "preclude  the  practice  of  foreign  govern- 
ments of  shopping  for  funds  from  spigot  to 
spigot." 

The  report  by  Senator  GRtrENiNc  pointed 
out    that   on    loans   made,    for   example,    at 
three-fourths  of   1    percent   Interest   for  40 
years,  it  Is  as  though  we  also  gave  the  re- 
cipient country  a  grant  of  60  to  75  percent 
extra  since   the   United  States  has   to  pay 
about  4  percent  per  annum  to  t>orrow  the 
money  to  make  the  loan.     The  report  rec- 
ommended that  "development  loans  become 
loans  in  fact  as  well  as  name  and  that  in- 
terest rates  on  such  loans  be  raised  to  the 
Interest  rate  paid  by  the   United  States  to 
borrow    money    (about    4    percent).-     Since 
Senator  Grttentng  made  this  suggestion  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives voted  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  to  raise  the  minimum  interest 
rates    on    development   loans    to    2    percent. 
Senator      Grttentng      has      introduced      an 
amendment   to   the   Senate   version   of  that 
bill  to  raise  the  Interest  rate  to  that  recom- 
mended in  his  report. 

The  Gruenlng  report  called  attention  to 
a  dangerous  situation  developing  which  will 
grow  as  the  years  pass.  Loans  to  many  coun- 
tries are  repayable  in  local  currencies  which 
in  turn  are  mostly  to  be  loaned  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  aided  country. 
Because  the  loans  are  repayable  with  inter- 
est, the  fund  of  local  currencies  available  is 
constantly  increasing.  An  example  cited 
In  the  report  was  Israel: 

"Our  AXD  program  in  Israel  is  at  an  end 
and  the  AID  mission  withdrawn.  However, 
during  the  next  10  years,  our  Embassy  In 
Israel  will  be  called  upon  to  negotiate  new 
loans  In  Israeli  pounds  In  the  amount  of 
♦260    million.     Our    total    AID    program    to 


Israel  In  the  10  years,  1953-62.  was  $392  mil- 
lion. 

"The  problem  In  Greece,  where  our  pro- 
gram Is  also  ending,  will  likewise  be  great. 
It  is  a  distxirblng  thought  that  In  the  year 
2003  (when  the  last  loan  already  made  will 
be  repaid  In  local  currency)  our  Embassy  In 
Athens  will  be  passing  on  loan  applications 
from  the  Greek  Government." 

The  report  raised  the  question  concern- 
ing these  growing  balances  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies: 

■Will  not  the  interference  of  the  United 
States  In  the  local  economic  development  of 
a  nation  be  resented  so  long  alter  the  ori- 
ginal loan  has  been  made  and  when  we  are 
loaning  not  dollars  but  local  currencies?" 

"The  United  States  will  never  be  able  to 
get  off  the  treadmill."  the  report  stated,  "un- 
less Congress  lays  down  some  ground  rules  as 
to  how  such  local  currencies  should  be  si>ent 
in  the  fut\ire." 

The  report  suggests  renegotiating  the  loan 
agreements  wherever  possible,  offering  great 
inducements  for  repayment  In  dollars.  A 
second  suggestion  was  the  establishment  of 
an  education  trust  fund  In  those  countries 
where  our  AID  program  Is  at  an  end  and 
loans  repayable  In  local  currencies  are  out- 
standing. 

The  report  also  found  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Development  Loan  Pimd  was 
still  from  Washington  and  recommended 
closer  Integration  of  the  administration  of 
that  fund  with  the  remainder  of  the  AID 
program  by  decentralization  at  least  to  the 
regional  level. 

Criticlalng  sharply  the  cloak  of  secrecy 
thrown  around  the  presentations  annually 
made  to  Congress  in  support  of  the  AID  pro- 
gram, the  Gruenlng  report  recommended 
that  every  document  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress in  AID'S  annual  presentations.  If  clas- 
sified for  security  reasons,  bear  the  name 
of  the  person  classifying  the  document  and 
an  automatic  declassification  date.  The  re- 
port cites  the  Incident  of  Senator  Gbuxninc 
coming  across  one  sheet  Ih  an  annual  pres- 
entation where  a  few  wofds  were  classified 
"secret."  When  Senator  Gbuining  requested 
that  the  words  be  declassified,  he  received  a 
reply  declassifying  the  words,  but  the  let- 
ter of  declassification  was  marked  "con- 
fidential." 

Pointing  out  that  over  99  percent  of  the 
employees  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  were  themselves  Arab  refugees, 
the  Gruenlng  report  stated  that  these  em- 
ployees had  been  given  the  ttisk  of  rehabili- 
tating the  Arab  refugees,  an  objective  con- 
trary to  beliefs  of  the  Arab  refugee  em- 
ployees. Senator  Gruenino  recommended 
the  formation  of  a  Middle  East  Peace  Corps 
to  replace  the  Arab  refugee  employees  (who 
would  be  assisted  in  their  own  resettlement) 
and  to  help  rehabilitate  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  Arab  refugees  into  useful,  productive 
citizens.  The  report  stressed  the  fact  that 
over  50  percent  of  the  Arab  refugees  were 
not  bom  In  Palestine. 

The  Gruenlng  report  reconimended  that 
economic  aid  to  Jordan  and  Tunisia  be  con- 
tinued at  the  same  or  at  a  higher  rate  In 
view  of  the  economic  progress  being  made 
and  the  dedication  of  the  leaders  to  the  talk 
of  bringing  about  reforms  needed  for  the 
greatest  economic  development  of  their 
countries. 

Aid  would  be  continued  to  Turkey  and 
Iran,  under  the  recommendations  of  the  re- 
port, under  certain  changed  conditions  de- 
signed to  make  the  program  more  effective 
and  efficient. 

The  report  recommended  the  discontinu- 
ance of  economic  aid  to  Libya  (which  does 
not  need  It  since  its  oil  Income  Is  constantly 
Increasing)  and  to  Syria  (because  of  the  poli- 
tical chaos  In  that  country) . 

With  respect  to  Egypt,  the  report  found 
that  that  coimtry  was  engaged  in  a  war  of 


aggression  in  Yemen  at  a  cost  of  tl50  million 
so  far  (our  AID  In  1962  was  $224.1  million). 
In  effect,  therefore,  the  United  States  is  fin- 
ancing Egjrpt's  war  in  Yemen.  The  report 
recommended  that  continiiance  of  aid  to 
Egypt  be  conditioned  on  its  carrying  out  the 
terms  of  the  U.N.  settlement  of  the  Yemen 
dispute  and  "Egypt's  reversal  of  her  present 
armament  policy  so  as  to  cease  production  of 
missiles,  warplanes,  submarines,  and  other 
Implements  of  war  clearly  designed  for  ag- 
gressive purposes."  The  report  pointed  out 
that  because  Egypt  was  acting  In  an  aggres- 
sive way  It  was  forcing  Jordan  to  increase  Its 
armaments  and,  since  we  are  furnishing  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Jordan,  Egypt's  engaging  in  an 
arms  race  was  costing  the  U.S.  taxpayers 
money. 

Among  other  recommendations  In  the 
Gruenlng  report  were  those  for  tightening  up 
AID'S  contracting  practices,  for  reviewing  ac- 
counting practices  so  that  both  AID  and 
USIA  would  account  accurate  and  speedily 
for  funds  spent,  for  doing  away  with  the 
practice  of  an  aided  country  levying  customs 
duties  on  Imports  purchased  with  U.S.  dol- 
lars, for  the  establishment  of  an  Interdepart- 
mental committee  to  make  uniform  the  al- 
lowance given  personnel  stationed  abroad  In 
the  same  city  In  the  same  country,  and  for 
revising  end  use  controls  to  prevent  the 
waste  and  misuse  of  U.S.  AID  dollars. 


SOME    INCX)NSISTENCIES    IN     OUR 
LATIN  AMERICAN  POLICY 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  after  the  Dominican  coup  and  the 
overthrow  of  a  duly  elected,  constitu- 
tionally installed  government  by  a  mili- 
tary junta,  I  suggested  that  the  United 
States  request  the  junta  to  turn  back 
the  boat  on  which  the  deposed  President, 
Juan  Bosch,  was  being  taken  into  exile 
and  return  him  to  his  capital,  and  if 
the  request  were  not  obeyed,  that  the 
United  States  take  him  back. 

This  proposal  was  criticized  editorially 
in  both  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
and  the  Washington  Daily  News. 

The  impression  seemed  to  have  been 
gained,  as  exhibited  in  these  editorials, 
that  I  was  requesting  a  return  to  the  dis- 
credited gunboat  diplomacy  of  the  earlier 
days  of  this  century,  when  the  United 
States  intervened  and  sent  our  Navy  and 
our  Marines  into  Haiti,  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  and  Nicaragua,  and  other 
smaller  countries  to  the  south  of  us 
when  we  bombarded  and  seized  Vera 
Cruz  in  1914,  killing  a  score  of  young 
Mexicans  and  when  we  sent  the  Pershing 
expedition  into  northern  Mexico  in  an 
eflfort  to  capture  Pancho  Villa. 

Both  as  a  magazine  and  newspaper  ed- 
itor I  fought  against  these  policies  and 
indeed  I  was  one  of  the  first  American 
journalists  to  denounce  them.  They  were 
still  in  existence  at  the  outset  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration  in  1933.  As 
the  adviser  to  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
Seventh  Inter-American  Conference  in 
Montevideo  in  the  late  fall  of  1933,  to 
which  I  was  appointed  by  Secretary  Hull, 
I  used  my  every  effort  to  persuade  the 
delegation  to  champion  the  abandon- 
ment of  these  policies.  It  was  done. 
Unilateral  armed  intervention,  the  gun- 
boat diplomacy  of  the  previous  third  of 
a  century,  went  into  the  discard.  I  con- 
sidered then,  and  have  not  changed  my 
view,  that  it  was  a  substantial  achieve- 
ment. 


Those  interventions,  which  we  then, 
fortunately,  abjured,  not  only  were  uni- 
lateral, following  no  request  from  the 
countries  Invaded  and  wholly  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  their  people  and  their 
governments,  but  also  were  motivated  in- 
variably by  a  special  interest  in  the 
United  States  and  not  of  the  country  in- 
vaded. We  sent  our  Marines  into  Haiti 
to  rescue  the  interests  of  the  National 
City  Bank,  into  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic to  collect  the  debts  of  foreign  credi- 
tors, and  in  Central  America  t»  protect 
the  operations  of  the  United  Fruit  Co., 
and  other  private  U.S.  investments.  It 
was  both  gunboat  diplomacy  and  dollar 
diplomacy. 

Our  purposes  today  are,  happily,  en- 
tirely different.  The  Good  Neighbor 
policy  initiated  by  President  Roosevelt  in 
1933  has  been  further  amplified  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  Alliance  for  Progress, 
which  adds  to  a  declaration  of  intent  and 
purpose  of  good-neighborliness  large 
sums  of  money  to  be  expended  in  a 
variety  of  aids.  Under  this  Alliance  we 
offer  freely  and  give  educational  aid, 
health  aid,  technical  aid.  economic  aid, 
financial  aid,  and  military  aid.  The  mili- 
tary aid  has  been  a  gross  failure  because 
the  military  aid  has  gone  to  support  the 
very  juntas  which  have  overthrown  the 
democratically  constituted  governments 
when  and  where  they  were  either  estab- 
lished or  sought  to  be  established. 

That  is  what  has  happened  in  the  last 
2  weeks  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
in  Honduras  and  happened  earlier  in 
other  Latin  American  countries,  Guate- 
mala and  Ecuador.  In  short,  we  are  in- 
tervening economically  and  militarily  for 
the  benefit  of  these  countries  through  our 
Alliance  for  Progress.  What  then  is 
wrong  about  having  the  constituted  gov- 
ernment of  a  country  seeking  to  establish 
and  maintain  democratic  forms  ask  for 
our  military  aid,  not  against  dangers 
which  do  not  exist,  but  against  real  dan- 
gers and  when  its  overthrow  is  threat- 
ened or  accomplished?  We  now  give  the 
Latin  American  countries  military  mis- 
sions which  have  not  been  successful  in 
instilling  democratic  ways  into  their 
military,  or  in  protecting  their  govern- 
ments against  outside  aggression  because 
there  has  been  no  outside  aggression. 
But  there  is  now  no  protection  for  the 
inside  aggression  of  the  type  we  have 
witnessed  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
in  Honduras  and  elsewhere  and  which 
will  certainly  recur  again  in  other  Latin 
American  countries  unless  we  change  our 
p>olicy. 

There  is  a  strange  inconsistency  about 
our  national  policies  in  this  area.  Five 
years  ago.  in  respwnse  to  a  request  from 
the  President  of  Lebanon,  who  wfts  not 
overthrown  but  merely  feared  overthrow, 
we  sent  the  powerful  Sixth  Fleet  to  the 
shore  of  Lebanon  and  landed  6.000  Ma- 
rines to  protect  him  against  this  feared 
overthrow.  When  the  danger  had  sub- 
sided, we  withdrew  our  military  forces. 
If  that  was  done  in  distant  Lebanon,  why 
is  a  similar  action  on  a  much  smaller 
scale  not  correct  in  nearby  Central  Amer- 
ica and  the  Caribbean  when  the  heads  of 
these  freely  elected  and  constitutionally 
organized  governments  request  such 
military  aid. 
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We  have  been  and  are  heavily  engaged 
in  Vietnam  to  the  extent  of  12.000  "ad- 
visers." They  are  supposedly  **teehni- 
clans."  hot  of  course  they  are  troops  and 
it  is  sheer  hsrpocrisy  to  pretend  that  they 
are  anything  else.  It  is  only  costing  us 
a  million  dollars  a  day.  but  far  more  seri- 
ous, it  has  cost  U5  the  lives  of  100  Ameri- 
can young  men. 

Presumably  we  are  there  at  the  re- 
quest of  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Diem  government,  but  there  seems  to  be 
serious  question  as  to  just  what  our  rela- 
tionship to  the  Diem  government  really 
is.  It  is  certainly  not  a  friendly  and 
cooperative  relationship. 

Yet  there,  way  across  the  world,  in  an 
area  as  remote  from  us  as  any  that  can 
be  found  on  earth,  we  are  thus  heavily 
engaged — financially,  economically,  and 
militarily.  But,  at  our  very  doorstep.  In 
the  Carlbbecm  and  Central  America,  we 
apparently  hesitate  to  act  similarly  on 
the  ground  that  we  must  not  intervene 
militarily. 

I  submit  that  these  inconsistencies  are 
hard  to  follow. 

The  situation  has  been  further  con- 
fused by  an  almost  incredible  statement 
given  out  yesterday,  and  published  in  full 
in  the  Washington  Post,  by  Edward  M. 
Martin,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter-American   Affairs.     Mr.   Martin's 
statement,  according  to  the  Post,  was 
written  for  the  New  York  Herald-Trib- 
une at  its  request  and  is  being  circulated 
to  diplomatic  posts  in  Latin  America. 
Mr.  Martin  now  finds  that  there  is  much 
that  is  desirable,  attractive,  and  praise- 
worthy in  the  performance  of  these  mili- 
tary  Juntas.     Does   this  indicate   that 
while  on  the  one  hand  President  Ken- 
nedy Is  pursuing  a  policy  of  withdraw- 
ing  recognition   from   the  junta-seized 
Dominican  Republic  and  Honduras  and 
withdrawing  our  aid  mission  to  show  our 
dlsaiH)roval    of    the    overthrow    of    the 
danocratlcaQy  constituted  governments 
there  and  our  disapproval  of  such  mili- 
tary takeovers,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  In  charge  of  Latin  American 
affairs  is  paving  the  way  for  a  different 
policy?     If   this   is   a   trial   balloon,  it 
should  promptly  be  shot  down. 

I  think  that  the  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lie  are  entitled  to  an  explanation  of  this 
strange  dichotomy  within  our  admin- 
istration. 

Last  week  J2  Senators  wired  the  Presi- 
dent, pointing  out  that  the  mere  sever- 
ance of  diplomatic  relations  and  the  an- 
nouncement of  canceling  aid,  while  a 
highly  desirable  step,  was  insuflQclent  if 
we  left  the  personnel  of  our  various  mis- 
sions in  the  countries  where  such  ac- 
tion has  been  taken.  Based  on  our  past 
performance,  where,  after  annoimcing  a 
similar  policy,  we  yielded  weakly,  a  week 
or  two  later,  reestablished  diplomatic 
relations  and  restored  foreign  aid,  the 
continued  presence  of  the  personnel 
would  be  an  Indication  to  the  usurping 
junta  that  our  declared  Intentions  were 
not  to  be  taken  seriously.  In  response 
to  this,  the  President  quite  properly  an- 
nounced the  withdrawal  of  the  aid  and 
military  personnel  from  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  he  is  to  be  commended 
for  it. 

But  this  is  not  qxiite  enough.    All  per- 
sonnel except  a  caretaker  should  be  with- 


drawn, which  includes  our  diplomatic 
mission  and  personnel  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  In  addition  to  that,  the  Presi- 
dent will  have  an  even  more  effective 
weapon  if  he  announces  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  Dominican  sugar  quota.  The 
basic  quota  for  the  Dominican  Republic 
is  190,000  tons.  This  was  written  Into 
the  law— rquite  jjnwlsely — and  cannot  be 
touched.  However,  in  addition,  under 
the  so-called  honey  bee  amendment, 
the  President  has  allocated  130,000  tons 
of  the  150,000  tons  available  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  Also,  the  President 
has  allocated  198,000  tons  of  the  global 
quota  to  the  Dominican  Republic.  In 
addition,  the  President  allocated  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  71,000  tons  of  the 
deficit  quota  (the  amount  of  the  quota 
the  other  Latin  American  countries  could 
not  meeti. 

Thus,  under  this  bonanza  pwUcy  we 
are  buying  589,000  tons  of  sugar  from  the 
Dominican  Republic.  All  but  the  190,- 
000  of  this  which  cannot  be  withdrawn 
should  be  promptly  ctuiceled.  In  those 
circumstances,  I  am  quite  confident  the 
Dominican  junta  will  be  prepared  to  re- 
establish the  constitutional  government 
which  it  so  ruthles.^ly  and  Illegally  over- 
threw. Corresponding  action  should  be 
taken  in  Honduras  so  that  the  election 
scheduled  within  a  few  days  shall  take 
place. 

An  excellent  article,  by  Dan  Kurzman, 
on  the  tragic  new  developments  appeared 
in  Sunday's  Washington  Post.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  and  the  state- 
ment by  Assistant  Secretary  Martin  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Latin  Cows  Hjsau)  Nrw  Ace  of  Ttrannt 
(By  Dan  KurTxaan) 
Democracy  in  Latin  America  la  In  danger 
of  being  snuffed  cut  by  the  coup  d'etat  In  a 
pathetic  reassertton  of  history. 

Latin  America  has  found  It  no  simple  mat- 
ter to  cultivate  democracy  in  the  crusty  soil 
of  an  authoritarian  Spanish  heritage.  The 
United  States  has  had  equal  dlfBculty  In 
reconciling  tta  obligations  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  with  a  profound  sense  of  guilt 
for  past  imperialistic  sins  In  this  hemisphere. 
Relatively  democratic  regimes  have  spo- 
radically come  to  power  In  Latin  nations 
ever  since  the  Spanish  were  ousted  In  the 
early  part  of  the  19th  century.  Mexico  has 
known  democracy  since  its  revolution  In  1912. 
But  to  general,  only  In  the  last  decade  or  so 
has  there  been  anything  resembling  a  demo- 
cratic breakthrough.  Now,  It  appears,  an 
^a  of  retrogression  has  begun. 
'  The  democratic  government  of  Dominican 
president  Juan  Bosch  was  overthrown  2 
weeks  ago.  The  military  overthrew  the 
democratic  government  in  Honduras  on 
Thursday.  Constitutional  rule  Is  also  threat- 
ened In  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  El 
Salvador. 

Earlier  this  year,  constitutional  regimes 
(ell  to  Guatemala  and  Ecuador.  And  coun- 
tries that  never  have  been  democratic — 
Baltl  and  Paraguay — continue  to  stagnate 
■^nder  one-man  dictatorships. 

LESS   HARSH  TTHANTS 

The  picture  Is  not  entirely  black.  Only  a 
few  years  ago,  almost  all  of  the  20  Latin 
American  countries  were  under  the  totali- 
tarian heel.  Moreover,  the  new  dicta tor- 
jtalps  are  generally  far  leas  harsh  than  the 
traditional  ones.  For  they  are  led  not  by 
Individual    tyrants    but   In   many   cases   by 


patenmllstic  commanders  of  national  armed 
forces  with  at  least  some  feeling  of  respon- 
sibility toward  the  people. 

Am  for  Argentina  and  Peru,  where  consU- 
tutional  regimes  were  ousted  last  year,  the 
mmtary  rulers  actually  permitted  at  least 
partially  free  elections  which  were  won  by 
men  accepUble  to  them.  Many  modern 
officers  are  more  Interested  in  maintaining 
their  privileges  than  to  wielding  political 
power. 

But  If  despite  the  deterioration,  the  c\u- 
rent  situation  In  Latin  America  represents  a 
considerable  Improvement  over  conditions  to 
the  past,  the  Alliance  for  Progreaa  Is  never- 
theless threatened  by  the  chato  reaction  of 
coups  now  unsettling  the  continent,  par- 
ticularly CentriU  America. 

Political  democracy  is  one  of  the  principal 
aims  of  the  Alliance.  For  only  within  a 
democratic  system,  both  American  and  Latin 
leaders  believe,  can  the  other  chief  alms — 
social  and  economic  reform — be  fully 
realized. 

This  is.  hi  fact,  more  nearly  true  for  Latin 
America  than  for  other  underdeveloped  areas 
because  dictators  in  this  region  have  tra- 
ditionally exploited  rather  than  helped  the 
people.  No  Turkish  Ateturks  have  ruled  In 
Latin  America. 

Unlike  the  situation  In  the  Afro- Asian 
world,  where  indigenous  nationalists  are  in 
control,  the  Latin  American  ruling  classes 
are  compoeed  largely  of  the  descendants  of 
the  Spanish  (Portuguese  In  Brazil's  case) 
colonialists  who  ruled  the  continent  with  an 
Iron  hand. 

These  colonialists  thus  left  a  legacy  of 
feudal  authoritarianism  with  those  sons  who 
decided  not  to  return  to  Spain  when  the 
Latin  American  nations  won  independence. 
That  legacy  la  today  at  the  root  of  the 
region's  troubles. 

The  Independent  oligarchies  that  developed 
allied  themselves  with  ambitious  middle 
class  military  officers  who  discovered  that 
profitable  b\islness  opportunities,  social 
prestige  and  Important  privileges  could  flow 
from  such  arrangements.  Today  this  alli- 
ance is  still  operating. 

POLTnCAL     APATHY     PREVAn-S  - 
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With  such  power  aUned  agatost  the  ex- 
ploited Latin  peoples,  apathy  has  generally 
characterised  their  political  attitude.  Only 
after  World  War  II  did  they  begto  to  com- 
prehend their  strength  and  exert  sufficient 
pressure  on  their  r\iler8  to  cause  them  to 
give  way  to  democratic  or  pseudodemocratlc 
forces  for  prolonged  periods. 

This  pressure  substantially  Increased  with 
the  establishment  of  the  conttoent's  flrst 
Communist  government  In  Cuba.  For  Fidel 
Castro,  though  supported  by  only  a  small 
minority  of  Latins,  succeeded  before  openly 
entering  the  Communist  camp  to  awakentog 
many  of  them — through  propaganda  if  not 
action — to  the  fact  that  the  masses  have  the 
power  to  direct  their  own  desttoy. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress,  to  still  further 
nurturing  this  reallzaUon,  if  for  different 
purposes,  has  thus  become  a  soiuce  of  to- 
creaslng  fear  among  the  privileged.  Some  of 
the  more  realistic  members  of  the  oligar- 
chies and  armed  forces  have  come  to  realize 
that  social  and  economic  reform  Is  toevltable 
and  that  such  reform  wUl  hurt  them  less 
under  a  democratic  than  under  a  Commu- 
nist system. 

But  many  other  tradltlonalUts  are  cltog- 
Ing  to  their  feudal  ways,  rationallztog  that 
the  pec^le  are  not  ready  for  democracy  yet 
but  doing  little  to  prepare  them  for  such  a 
system. 

The  ouster  of  Bosch  In  the  Domtolcan 
Republic  has  dramatized  the  fears  and  am- 
bitions of  the  militarists  and  extreme  right- 
ists with  brutal  clarity.  Bosch  was  by  no 
means  an  Ideal  political  leader.  He  was  a 
poor  administrator.  He  would  not  take  the 
advice  of  friendly,  more  experienced  leaders. 
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His  impetuosity  and  directness  antagonized 
the  very  people  he  had  to  Influence,  tocludlng 
the  business  community,  the  church,  and 
the  army,  all  of  which  feared  his  reforms. 

Nevertheless,  Bosch  chalked  up  some  im- 
pressive achievements  In  his  7  months  to 
power.  He  cut  Government  expendltxires, 
eliminated  corruption,  balanced  the  budget, 
paid  back  foreign  debts  before  repayment 
was  due  and  vastly  increased  dollar  reserves. 
Nor  is  It  likely  that  any  other  leader  would 
have  been  a  much  better  admtolstrator,  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  all  experienced  men 
had  been  purged  for  their  services  to  dicta- 
tor Rafael  TruJUlo. 

Far  more  important,  Bosch,  a  true  Idealist, 
however  naive,  created  a  democratic  prece- 
dent after  30  years  of  tyranny.  No  one  was 
sent  to  Jail  for  opposing  him.  The  people 
luxuriated  In  a  freedom  they  had  never 
known  before  and  social  reforms,  however 
tangled  to  redtape,  promised  them  a  bright 
fut\u-e. 

Only  for  the  rightists  and  mUltarlsts  did 
the  future  look  bleak — by  their  reckoning. 
Democracy  and  social  reform  would  mean 
for  the  oligarchs  that  they  could  no  longer 
hoard  the  national  wealth  but  would  have  to 
use  some  of  It  to  Improve  the  lives  of  the 
people.  Democracy  and  social  reform  would 
mean  for  the  military  a  reduction  In  privi- 
leges and  political  Influence. 

Members  of  the  rightist  alliance  were  not 
overly  concerned  with  Bosch's  administra- 
tive abilities.  Nor  Is  It  likely  they  believed, 
as  they  charged,  that  Bosch  had  led  the 
country  to  the  brink  of  communism.  They 
had  made  up  their  minds  the  moment  Bosch 
won  the  presidential  election  last  year  that, 
one  way  or  another,  he  would  have  to  go. 
And  they  took  full  advantage  of  Bosch's 
shortcomings  In  justlfytog  his  ouster. 

The  reversion  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
to  dictatorship  has  unquestionably  been  the 
worst  blow  yet  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
For  the  United  States  had,  to  a  sense, 
treated  that  country,  emerging  to  full  Inno- 
cence after  30  years  of  suppression,  as  a 
mother  would  treat  an  infant. 

The  Infant  has  now  succiunbed  to  the  ter- 
rible forces  of  history.  And,  compounding 
this  tragedy,  so  has  the  United  States  In  the 
sense  that  history  has  generated  an  extreme 
reaction  to  Itself.  For  decades,  this  country 
shamelessly  totervened  In  Latin  America — 
economically,  politically,  and  mUltarlly — to 
its  own  selflsh  Interests. 

President  Roosevelt  finally  reversed  this 
policy  and  a  new  era  of  Inter-Amerlcan  mul- 
tilateralism began.  In  which  the  principle 
that  no  American  State  had  the  right  to  In- 
terfere In  the  affairs  of  another  became  the 
keystone. 

To  some  extent,  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
approved  by  all  Latto  nations  except,  of 
course.  Cuba,  has  given  the  United  States 
the  right  to  use  the  bait  of  economic  aid  to 
encourage  these  countries  to  Institute  neces- 
sary reforms.  But  taking  action  to  keep  a 
particular  government  In  power,  democratic 
or  not.  Is  another  thing — at  least  to  the 
minds  of  U.S.  leaders  who  shrink  before  the 
possibility  of  being  accused  agato  of  "Im- 
perialism." 

Moreover,  to  the  potent  blend  of  fear  and 
conscience  was  added  the  embarrassment 
derived  from  the  U.S.  "hard"  attitude  to- 
ward tlM  Peruvian  junta  when  It  took  power 
last  year.  Once  the  junta  announced  It 
would  hold  new  elections,  the  United  States, 
under  pressure,  particularly  from  American 
businessmen  to  Peru,  normalized  relations 
with  that  country. 

Strangely,  the  United  States  does  not  ap- 
pear to  realize  that  Its  initial  hard  attitude 
toward  tl»  Peruvian  junta  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  return  of  democracy  to  the 
country  and  should  be  a  model  for  other 
similar  situations. 

In  any  event,  the  United  States,  although 
knowing  well  in  advance  that  a  coup  to  the 


Dominican  Republic  was  imminent,  confined 
efforts  to  save  its  infant  to  "please  don't" 
talks  with  the  military,  as  it  did  in  Honduras. 
Th\is  does  history  threaten  to  triumph  over 
the  peaceful  revolution  called  for  by  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress. 

Martin's  Statement  on  Policy  tor  Latin 
America 
(U.S.  policy  In  Latin  America  is  under 
sharp  attack.  The  top  State  Department 
official  in  the  conduct  of  this  policy  Is  Edwin 
M.  Martin,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter-Amerlcan  Affairs.  The  following  state- 
ment by  Martin,  written  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  is  being  circulated  to  diplo- 
matic posts  In  Latin  America.) 

(By  Edwin  M.  Martin) 

By  tradition  and  conviction  as  well  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  the  United  States  opposes 
the  overthrow  of  constitutional  and  popular 
democratic  governments  anywhere. 

This  is  especially  true  to  Latin  America, 
with  whose  people  we  have  such  close  his- 
torical ties  and  whose  aspirations  for  politi- 
cal and  economic  freedom  we  support  whole- 
heartedly. Moreover,  under  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este,  the  people  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  have  bound  themselves  In  a 
joint  effort  for  political  and  socioeconomic 
development — the  Alliance  for  Progress — 
within  a  framework  of  free  and  democratic 
institutions. 

The  deviations  from  these  principles  which 
we  have  observed  In  the  2  years  since  Punta 
del  Este  have  caused  some  to  question  the 
validity  of  the  principles  of  the  charter  and 
some  impatient  cynics  to  Ignore  the  progress 
which  has  been  made. 

Both  the  Impatient  idealists  and  the  de- 
featist cynics  ignore  the  realities  of  rising 
nationalism;  the  anxieties  caused  by  social 
revolution;  the  challenge  posed  by  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  to  old  value  systems;  the 
threat  to  the  established  order  brought  on 
by  the  new,  and  finally  the  strain  which 
rapid  social  and  economic  change  places  on 
fragile  political  Institutions. 

In  short,  there  is  a  temptation  to  measure 
current  events  not  against  historical  reality 
and  substantive  progress,  but  against  some- 
what theoretical  notions  of  the  manner  to 
which  men  should  and  do  operate  to  a  com- 
plex world. 

undeterred  bt  frown 

We  all  have  respect  for  motherhood  and 
abhor  sin.  We  may  observe,  however,  that 
while  motherhood  has  prospered,  so  has  sin. 
In  an  Increasingly  nationalistic  world  of 
sovereign  states,  a  U.S.  frown  doesn't  deter 
others  from  committing  what  we  consider 
to  be  political  sins.  And  as  we  are  pretty 
nationalistic  ourselves  and  rightfully  proud 
of  our  great  successes,  we  sometimes  find 
this  fact  fnistrating. 

Our  task  has  only  begun  when  we  have 
stated  our  position.  The  real  issue  Is  how, 
ixnder  the  conditions  of  the  present-day 
world,  we  can  assist  the  peoples  of  other  sov- 
ereign nations  to  develop  stable  poUtlcal  to- 
stltutions  and  help  them  strengthen  their 
beliefs  in  these  institutions  so  as  to  make 
them  effective  against  brute  force. 

In  Latin  America  there  are  very  few  who 
would  argue  as  a  matter  of  principle  for  vio- 
lent overthrow  of  constitutional  regimes. 
Most  of  those  who  support  cw  accept  coups 
d'etat  would  simply  maintain  that  their  par- 
ticular case  was  surrounded  by  unique  cir- 
cumstances.   This  Is  "yes.  but"  argtunent. 

Genuine  concern  with  an  overturn  of  the 
established  order,  fear  of  leftwlng  extrem- 
ism, frustration  with  incompetence  In  an 
area  of  great  and  rlstog  expectations,  and  a 
sheer  desire  for  power  are  all  formidable  ob- 
stacles to  stable,  constitutional  govern- 
ment— especlailly  in  countries  where  the  tra- 
ditional method  of  transferring  political  pow- 
er has  been  by  revolution  or  coup  d'etat.    In 


most  of  Latin  America  there  Is  so  little  ex- 
perience with  the  benefits  of  political  legiti- 
macy that  there  is  an  insufficient  body  of 
optolon,  civil  or  mUitary,  which  lias  any  rea- 
son to  know  its  value  aiKi  hence  defend  It. 

No  two  countries  are  alike,  but  to  general 
we  feel  that  in  order  to  enlarge  their  expe- 
rience of  legitimacy,  and  thus  their  respect 
for  it,  we  must  strengthen  in  each  society 
the  power  of  the  educated  middle  class  with 
a  stake  In  the  country,  and  hence  to  peace 
and  order  and  democracy  for  all  the  people. 
This  is  in  fact  what  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
is  all  about — it  is  as  much  a  socioi>olltlcal 
revolution  as  It  is  an  economic  one. 

As  societies  come  to  have  more  respect  for 
constitutional  civilian  governments  wlt^ 
wide  popular  support,  these  governments 
will  no  longer  be  easy  targets  for  military 
coups.  But  to  tip  the  balance  even  more  in 
favor  of  established  civilian  governments, 
we  also  must  assist  the  mUltary  to  assume 
the  more  constructive  peacetime  role  of 
matotalntog  internal  security  and  working 
on  civic  action  programs.  The  latter  are 
especially  valuable  In  Identifying  them  with 
the  problems  and  goals  of  the  civUian  popu- 
lation. 

CAN'T   EXCLUDE    MILITART 

Even  to  the  United  States  we  argue  about 
the  areas  of  national  policy  to  which  the 
military  have  a  rightful  voice.  In  Latin 
America  we  cannot  aim  to  reduce  them  to 
impotence  to  the  national  life — rather  It 
Is  a  problem  of  acceptance  of  a  mission  in 
support  of  legitimate  governments  against 
subversion  from  extremists  of  both  right  and 
left,  whose  threat  of  force  must  be  met  by 
force.  There  must  be  military  participation 
in  the  formulation  of  some  national  policies; 
they   cannot   be   excluded    altogether. 

I  should  not  wish  this  emphasis  on  the 
need  for  the  mUltary  to  {u:quire  a  new  and 
somewhat  more  limited  role  to  political  life 
to  be  read  as  a  downgradtog  of  the  real  con- 
tribution they  have  made  to  political  free- 
dom and  stability  in  many  countries.  Peron 
to  Argentina,  Perez  Jimenez  to  Venezuela 
and  Rojas  PlniUa  In  Colombia  were  all  mili- 
tary dictators  who  were  thrown  out  with 
the  help  of  their  own  military  in  the  IBSO's. 
And  the  two  worst  dictators  today  to  Latin 
America,  it  should  be  noted,  are  not  military 
men  and  were  able  to  consolidate  their  pow- 
er by  reducing  the  regular  military  forces 
to  Impotence. 

Nor  are  the  military  universal  supporters 
of  those  who  oppose  change  as  represented 
by  the  programs  of  the  Alliance.  Govern- 
ments controlled  by  the  military  have  over- 
seen the  election  to  power  this  year  In  Argen- 
tina and  Peru  of  two  of  the  most  progressive 
regimes  either  country  has  ever  liad.  This 
year  In  Ecuador  and  Guatemala,  military 
regimes  have  announced  reform  programs 
of  substantial  Importance. 

Nevertheless,  the  fundamental  facts  re- 
main— military  coups  thwart  the  will  of  the 
people,  destroy  political  stability  and  the 
growth  of  the  tradition  of  respect  for  demo- 
cratic Institutions  and  nurture  Communist 
opposition  to  their  tyranny.  Moreover  the 
military  often  show  little  capacity  for  effec- 
tive government,  which  Is  a  political  rather 
than  military  job. 

Apart  from  our  and  the  Alliance's  vigorous 
long-term  efforts  to  eliminate  the  political 
vacuums  on  the  civilian  side  which  Invite 
military  action,  as  well  as  our  efforts  to 
train  the  military  In  their  most  valuable 
role,  what  can  the  United  States  do  in  the 
case  of  specific  threats  or  coups  which  never- 
theless come? 

INTERVENTION    OPPOSED 

Unless  there  Is  intervention  from  outside 
the  hemisphere  by  the  toternatlonal  Com- 
munist conspiracy,  the  use  of  mUit&ry  force 
involving  the  probability  of  U.S.  soldiers 
killing  the  citizens  of  another  country  is 
not  to  be  ordered  lightly. 
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Nor  can  we,  u  a  practical  matter,  creatfl 
effective  democracy  by  keeping  a  man  im 
office  through  use  of  economic  pressure  or 
even  military  force  when  his  own  people  are 
not  willing  to  fight  to  defend  him.  A  democ- 
racy dependent  on  outside  physical  support 
of  this  kind  is  a  hollow  shell  which  has  noi 
future.  The  i>eople  had  better  start  all  over 
again.  Moreover,  once  outside  military  sup-! 
port  is  used  it  may  prove  hard  to  withdraw. 
We  have  seen  in  this  century — in  Haiti,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  Nicaragua — how 
politically  unproductive  military  occupations 
are.  even  when  carried  out  with  the  best  of 
Intentions. 

We  must  use  our  leverage  to  keep  these 
new  regimes  as  liberal  and  considerate  of  the 
welfare  of  the  people  as  possible.  In  addi- 
tion, we  must  support  and  strengthen  the 
civilian  component  against  military  Influence 
and  press  for  new  elections  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble so  that  these  countries  once  again  may 
experience  the  benefits  of  democratic  legit- 
imacy. Depending  upon  the  circumstances, 
oxir  leverage  is  sometimes  great,  sometimes 
small. 

One  should  not  underestimate  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  United  States  and 
Alliance  policies  I  have  described.  They  are 
accomplishments  that  have  truly  enhanced 
the  long-term  prospects  of  the  Alliance. 

In  Argentina,  the  military  walked  up  the 
hill  a  number  of  times  to  look  at  the  green 
pcMtiiree  of  full  military  control  and  the 
power  and  prerequisites  that  would  go  with 
It.  Each  time  a  combination  of  wiser  heads 
In  the  military,  along  with  more  and  more 
confident  civilian  leaders  who  were  strongly 
buttressed  by  U.S.  diplomatic  support  and 
aid  programs,  turned  them  back.  The  elec- 
tions were  held  on  schedule. 

In  Peru,  the  1-year  rule  of  the  junta  was 
about  the  most  respectful  of  civil  liberties 
mort  progressive  in  Its  policies,  and  quick- 
est to  give  up  Its  power  peacefully  In  the  his- 
tory of  Latin  American  military  regimes. 
Here  again  the  strong  stand  taken  by  the 
United  States  prior  to  recognition  helped  to 
secure  public  commitments  on,  and  follow- 
through  from,  the  Junta  to  pursue  liberal 
policies — liberal  of  course  only  for  a  military 
dictatorship.  , 

NO  REPRESSION  IN  ECUADOR  | 

A  Similar  story  can  be  told  of  the  Ecua- 
dorian Junta,  which  is  governing  through 
an  able  and  representative  civilian  cabinet 
and  generally  without  repression  of  civil 
liberties. 

In  every  case  mentioned  there  has  been 
a  novel  and  notable  absence  of  reprisals 
against  the  leaders  of  the  ousted  regimes. 
The  firing  squads  or  prison  guards,  so  char- 
acteristic of  earlier  political  upheavels  In 
Latin  America,  liave  been  eschewed.  This 
restraint  can  be  credited  to  the  progress 
Latin  America  has  been  making  under  the 
Alliance  and  to  UJS.  Influence  brought  to 
bear  through  all  the  means  open  to  us.  to 
produce  moderation  and  a  prompt  retxirn  to 
constitutional   and   democratic    regimes. 

I  fear  there  are  some  who  will  accuse  me 
of  having  written  an  apologia  for  coups.  I 
have  not.  They  are  to  be  fought  with  all 
the  means  we  have  available.  Rather  I  would 
protest  that  I  am  urging  the  rejection  of 
the  thesis  of  the  French  philosophers  that 
democracy  can  be  legislated — established  by 
constitutional  flat. 

I  am  insisting  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  notion 
that  democracy  is  a  living  thing  which  must 
have  time  and  soil  and  sunlight  In  which  to 
grow.  We  must  do  all  we  can  to  create  these 
favorable  conditions,  and  we  can  do  and  have 
done  much. 

But  we  cannot  simply  create  the  plant  and 
give  it  to  them;  it  must  spring  from  seeds 
planted  in  indigenous  soil. 


VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION    OPPOR- 
TUNITIES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  4955)  to  strengthen  and 
Improve  the  quality  of  vocational  educa- 
tion and  to  expand  the  vocational  educa- 
tion opportunities  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
EDUCATION  ACT  NEED  TO  BE  EXPANDED,  AND 
IMPACTED   SCHOOL   AID    CONTINUED 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
as  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  original 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 
I  am  greatly  pleased  that  the  Senate  is 
acting  today  to  extend  the  life  of  my 
favorite  legislative  effort  in  my  some  6 
years  In  the  Senate.  In  its  5  years  of 
life,  the  NDEA  has  done  more  for  Ameri- 
can education  than  any  other  legislation 
ever  passed  by  Congress  or  a  State  legis- 
lature, with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Morrill  Land  Grant  College  Act  of  1862, 
or  the  World  War  II  GI  bill.  Today  the 
initials  "NDEA"  are  as  familiar  a  part 
of  the  educational  scene  as  the  initials 
•'Ph.  D." 

The  NDEA  is  a  great  program;  it  has 
benefited  hundreds  of  thousands  of  stu- 
dents and  teachers  in  the  few  years  since 
its  enactment.  It  was  an  attempt  by 
Congress  to  insure  that  our  national 
education  effort  was  at  a  par  with  that 
of  other  industrialized  countries  of  the 
world.  It  made  a  good  start  toward  that 
goal.  There  are  other  education  pro- 
grams which  many  of  us  have  also  sought 
to  add  to  our  national  effort.  Some 
have  been  added  in  limited  measure,  but 
we  have  not  yet  been  successful  on  all 
of  them  or  the  most  extended  versions 
of  some  of  them.  These  other  education 
programs  will  be  added  Ln  time — all  of 
them — one  reason  being  that  the  un- 
doubted success  of  the  NDEA  illustrates 
the  wisdom  of  congressional  action  to 
correct  national  deficiencies  in  our  edu- 
cational system  and  to  stimulate  our  na- 
tional effort  in  education. 

Part  B  of  the  bill  under  consideration 
today.  HR.  4955,  extends  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  for  another  3 
years,  and  makes  some  modest  improve- 
ments in  the  various  programs.  Perhaps 
the  most  needed  improvement  is  the  in- 
creased authorization  provided  for  the 
student  loan  funds. 

The  student  loan  fund,  title  n  of  the 
NDEA  of  1958.  is  the  most  widely  known 
and  praised  of  the  provisions  of  that 
act.  Through  loans  made  by  the  colleges 
from  capital  contributions  authorized  In 
1958.  about  180,000  students  each  year 
are  able  to  continue  their  college  edu- 
cation. Many  more  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain NDEA  loans  because  the  funds  are 
exhausted  too  soon.  The  new  bill  will 
correct  this  in  part  by  raising  the  annual 
authorization  from  $90  to  $125  million 
the  first  year,  and  by  raising  the  ceiling 
for  individual  institutions  from  $250,000 
to  $800,000.  It  Lb  very  Important  that 
the  larger  colleges  be  able  to  provide 


loans  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  their 
student  bodies. 

If  we  do  not  raise  that  limitation,  a 
student  who  goes  to  a  larger  college  is 
discriminated  against  and  does  not  have 
as  fair  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  loan 
as  one  who  goes  to  a  smaller  college. 

Students  at  three  of  the  larger  uni- 
versities in  my  own  State  of  Texas  al- 
ready require  far  more  funds  than  can 
be  made  available  due  to  this  institu- 
tional ceiling.  It  should  be  raised.  Ex- 
tension of  the  loan  program  as  a  whole 
is  of  very  great  importance  to  the  stu- 
dents at  the  77  Texas  colleges  and  uni- 
versities taking  part.  In  a  survey  made 
of  Texas  student  borrowers,  94  percent 
reported  that  they  could  not  have  begun 
Or  continued  their  college  studies  with- 
out this  assistance. 

I  wish  to  interpolate  a  point  that  is 
not  shown  in  the  statistics,  but  which 
I  have  learned  from  my  personal  obser- 
vations in  traveling  to  different  colleges. 
With  $90  million  a  year  for  loans,  it 
is  estimated  that  the  average  student 
loan  is  $500.  That  fund  keeps  180,000 
students  in  college  annually.  That  is 
the  average  size  of  a  National  Defense 
Education  Act  loan  ($500)  but  I  £un  of 
the  opinion  that  these  loans  are  keeping 
many  more  than  that  number  (180.000) 
of  students  in  college,  for  this  reason: 
I  have  been  told  by  presidents  of  several 
of  the  smaller  colleges  in  Texas  that  if. 
for  example,  they  have  one  student  who 
needs  a  loan  of  $500  sind  five  students 
who  need  a  loan  only  $100  each,  they 
funnel  the  $500  loan  into  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  program  in  order 
to  save  paperwork,  and  then  lend  the 
other  five  students  $100  each  from  local 
funds.  Many  colleges  have  local  loan 
funds,  to  provide  some  student  loans. 
So  by  placing  the  larger  loans  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  pro- 
gram, they  provide  funds  to  a  larger 
number  of  students  who  need  smaller 
loans  each,  out  of  the  funds  the  college 
has  for  that  purpose. 

The  president  of  Sam  Houston  State 
Teachers  College,  with  an  enrollment  of 
more  than  5,000  students,  which  is  next 
to  the  oldest  tax  supported  institute  of 
higher  learning  in  my  State,  told  me 
that  often,  with  a  loan  of  $100,  or  a  loan 
of  as  low  as  $50,  a  student  can  be  kept 
in  school  for  a  year. 

He  said —  / 

t 

If  a  boy  comes  here,  and  we  can  get  him 
a  $100  loan,  or  sometimes  a  $50  loan,  that 
will  be  enough  to  have  him  registered,  and 
he  can  then  be  given  a  Job  sweeping  out  dor- 
mitories, or  perhaps  he  can  wait  on  tables. 

The  smaller  loans  of  $50  or  $100  are 
not  funneled  into  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  Therefore,  we  are 
keeping  in  school  far  more  than  the 
180,000  students  who  borrow  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  program 
each  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
as  a  footnote  to  my  remarks,  the  list  of 
colleges  and  universities  in  Texas  which 
have  received  funds  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  for  student  loans, 


and  the  amovmt  each  year  since  the  In- 
stitution of  the  program.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Other  sections 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
are  vital  to  our  modem  educational 
needs :  Graduate  fellowships,  strengthen- 
ing the  teaching  of  science,  mathematics, 
and  modem  foreign  languages,  improv- 
ing the  educational  uses  of  communica- 
tions media,  expanding  the  guidance, 
counseling,  and  testing  of  students,  and 
strengthening  educational  statistical 
services. 

Graduate  fellowships  are  awarded  to 
those  working  In  new  or  expanded  grad- 
uate programs. 

This  provides  for  $1,500  for  fellow- 
ships, as  distinguished  from  loans.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  insure  adequate  graduate 
programs  in  all  parts  of  the  Nation,  and 
would  avoid  any  undesirable  concentra- 
tion of  graduate  study  at  a  few  institu- 
tions or  in  one  section  of  the  country. 
It  Is  already  far  concentrated.  This 
has  meant  nearly  300  graduate  fellows 
have  pursued  their  studies  in  Texas  who 
might  have  been  attracted  to  other 
States.  It  has  been  a  great  help  in 
building  Texas  brainpower  resources  to 
match  our  natural  resources. 

A  major  purpose  of  the  authors  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  was 
to  increase  the  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages  to  match  our  worldwide  re- 
sponsibihties  and  commerce.  In  1958 
there  were  only  46  modem  "language 
laboratories"  In  U.S.  public  high  schools. 
The  year  of  the  passage  of  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  was  1958.  Five 
years  ago  there  were  only  40  modem 
language  laboratories  in  U.S.  public  high 
schools.  At  the  end  of  the  1963  fiscal 
year,  there  were  some  6,000  such  modem 
facilities  for  language  instruction. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  possible  illus- 
trations of  why  I  say,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Morrill  Land-Grant  Act 
of  1862  or  the  G.I.  Education  Act  at  the 
end  of  World  War  n.  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  is  the  most 
far-reaching  and  beneficial  educational 
proposal  passed  by  a  State  legislature,  by 
the  Congress,  or  even  by  any  colonial 
assembly,  in  the  history  of  the  American 
people. 

In  Texas,  the  foreign  language  pro- 
gram has  had  many  beneficial  results. 
In  the  field  of  foreign  language  labora- 
tories in  public  high  schools,  electronic 
equipment  is  used  to  teach  foreign  lan- 
guages. A  junior  high  school  in  my  city 
of  Austin.  Tex.,  teaching  the  German 
language,  has  not  only  the  required  elec- 
tronic equipment,  and  the  Individual 
booths,  in  which  the  students  can  listen 
to  their  own  voices  and  to  the  voices  of 
others  speaking  German,  without  a 
teacher  being  present,  but  in  addition 
there  are  also  established  foreign  lan- 
guage libraries  with  books  in  German 
and  in  English.  That  is  only  one  illus- 
tration. 

Nearly  370  elementary  and  secondary 
school  language  teachers  will  have  at- 
tended  seven   modem  language   insti- 


tutes held  at  three  Texas  Institutions  by 
the  end  of  the  1963-64  academic  year. 
Over  $530,000  has  been  obligated  during 
the  5  years  for  this  activity,  including 
$112,686  for  two  institutes  conducted 
during  the  simwner  of  1963,  one  at  Our 
Lady  of  the  Lake  College,  San  Antonio, 
and  one  at  Texas  Technological  College, 
enrolling  over  80. 

Language  and  area  centers:  Three 
centers  supporting  studies  of  South  Asia, 
the  Middle  East,  and  Latin  America, 
have  been  established  at  the  University 
of  Texas,  Austin.  These  centers  offer 
instruction  in  seven  languages,  namely, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Arabic,  Hebrew, 
Persian,  Hindi,  and  Telxigu.  A  total  of 
about  $266,000  has  been  obligated  for 
this  program,  of  which  $88,000  is  for 
1963-64  activity. 

Some  85  fellowships  have  been  award- 
ed over  the  past  5  years  for  the  study  of 
languages  of  critical  importance,  at  the 
University  of  Texas.  Obligations  for 
this  program  total  about  $263,000  over 
the  5  years,  including  $124,000  for  41 
awards  for  study  in  1963-64.  The  1963- 
64  awards  include  13  special  postdoc- 
toral fellowships  for  the  study  of  Por- 
tuguese. 

Language  research  and  studies:  Ap- 
proximately $27,000  has  been  obligated 
for  two  language  research  projects  in 
Texas.  Contracts  have  been  awarded  to 
A.  &  M.  College  of  Texas  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  Bengali-English,  English- 
Bengali  dictionary  and  to  the  University 
of  Texas  for  the  preparation  of  a  college 
textbook  of  spoken  Egyptian — Cairo — 
Arabic. 

In  addition,  during  the  5 -year  period, 
about  $7.6  million  in  Federal  funds  has 
been  paid  to  Texas  on  a  50-50  matching 
basis  for  strengthening  instruction  in 
science,  mathematics,  and  modern  for- 
eign languages  in  public  elementary  and 
high  schools.  Loans  totaling  approxi- 
mately $63,000  have  been  made  to  pri- 
vate elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Texas  now  emploj^  seven  supervisors 
In  these  subjects  at  the  State  agency 
level  as  contrasted  with  only  four  before 
the  act  was  passed. 

In  guidance  and  testing.  Federal 
grants  to  Texas  totaling  approximately 
$3  million  for  local  guidance  programs 
helped  make  possible  an  Increase  in  the 
total  of  full-time  school  counselors. 
The  number  has  risen  from  800  in  1958, 
to  an  estimated  1,050  in  1963.  During 
this  same  period,  from  1959  through 
1962,  2.8  million  scholastic  aptitude  and 
achievement  tests  were  given,  with  the 
help  of  Federal  funds,  to  public  second- 
ary sch(X)l  students. 

When  the  Texas  picture  Is  thus  seen, 
one  can  realize  what  an  impact  the  Na- 
tional £>efense  Education  Act  has  had  in 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  I  regard  this 
3-year  extension  of  the  act  as  one  of  the 
most  constructive  steps  that  the  Senate 
will  take  this  year.  Our  action  to  better 
the  educational  system  of  the  Nation 
goes  to  the  root  of  wise  action  to  improve 
the  quality  of  American  life.  There  is 
no  sounder  governmental  program. 

Extension  of  Public  Laws  815  and  874, 
aid  for  schools  in  the  federally  impacted 


areas,  is  also  of  great  importance  to 
Texas.  The  3-year  extension  of  the  pro- 
gram proposed  by  part  C  of  H.R.  4955 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  school  budget 
planning  in  the  249  Texas  school  dis- 
tricts which  have  been  affected  by 
Federal  activities.  This  is  a  very  equi- 
table program  which  sends  some  $17  mil- 
lion yearly  to  Texas  school  district^  to 
maintain  a  quality  education  program 
for  the  children  of  Federal  employees. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  to  see  this 
bill  before  the  Senate.  I  have  mentioned 
1  State:  other  Senators  can  sp>eak  of 
the  other  49  States  and  discuss  the  im- 
pact of  the  proposed  legislation  over  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

Vocational  education  is  a  field  in 
which  Congress  wisely  has  been  active 
for  many  years.  However,  it  Is  time  for 
us  to  tum  our  attention  to  revising  the 
vocational  educational  program  to  meet 
the  needs  of  modem  business  and  in- 
dustry. It  is  necessary  to  extend  it  into 
other  fields.  Part  A  of  HJi.  4955  as 
passed  by  the  House  and  modified  by  the 
Senate  is  a  good  step  in  this  direction. 
We  need  to  provide  the  funds  by  which 
students  can  be  trained  in  the  many  new 
vocations  that  are  created  as  new  tech- 
nologies spring  up. 

The  bill  as  reported  will  provide  an 
expanded  educational  program  for  high 
school  students.  It  will  also  provide 
funds  for  vocational  training  for  the  high 
school  dropout,  and  the  post  high  school 
youth  preparing  to  enter  the  labor  mar- 
ket, as  well  as  those  who  have  entered 
the  labor  market  but  need  further  train- 
ing to  achieve  Job  stability.  An  expan- 
sion of  the  vocational  training  program 
into  other  fields  is  urgently  needed.      / 

Special  attention  will  be  directed  to 
youths  having  academic,  socioeconomic, 
or  other  handicaps  that  impede  their 
progress  in  regular  vocational  education 
programs.  Recognition  is  given  to  the 
area  vocational  education  schools,  which 
are  proving  of  increasing  importance  as 
the  centers  in  which  an  area's  needs  for 
skilled  technical  workers  can  be  sup- 
plied. 

Texas  has  matched  the  existing 
Federal  vocational  education  funds  al- 
most 10  to  1  with  State  and  local  funds. 

I  am  glad  to  give  these  facts,  because 
it  is  often  said  that  some  States  do  not 
do  their  part,  but  wait  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  put  up  the  money.  This 
is  not  a  correct  statement.  Federal 
funds  are  a  stimulus;  they  provide  the 
start.  Once  the  program  has  been 
started,  and  the  States  and  local  school 
districts  understand  their  value,  the  pro- 
gram multiplies,  as  is  shown  in  my  State 
of  Texas,  where  State  and  the  local  dis- 
tricts are  matching  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's contributions  with  their  own 
funds  in  a  ratio  of  10  to  1. 

In  1962.  combined  expenditures  In 
Texas  of  over  $24  million  provided  train- 
ing for  nearly  400,000  persons.  As  under 
the  proposed  bill  the  Tex&s  entitlement 
would  rise  to  $5.5  million,  matching 
State  and  local  funds  In  the  same  pro- 
portions would  result  a  needed  expansion 
of  vocational  training  to  provide  my 
State  with  an  adequate  supply  of  workers 
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with  space  Age  skills.  AH  the  aspects  of 
thia  pro«rram.  In  Its  Improved  form,  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  economy  of  my 
State,  to  our  people  and  our  Industry, 
and  I  urge  its  passage  by  the  Senate. 

My  State  is  only  a  mirror  of  conditions 
as  they  exist  in  the  50  States,  as  shown 
by  a  recent  survey  of  education,  pub- 
lished in  Parents  magazine. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  years  some 
attacks  have  been  made  on  vocational 
agricultural  training.    It  is  said  that  be- 
cause of  the  mechanization  of  agricul- 
ture, such  training  is  no  longer  needed. 
Texas  has  some  300,000  farm  families. 
In  my  opinion,  vocational  agricultural 
training  is  needed  as  badly  now  as  it  ever 
was.    Agricultural  training  is  now  pro- 
vided in  the  schools  of  many  of  the  larger 
States  of  the  South,  the  West,  and  the 
Midwest.    Agriculture  and  business  are 
lumped  together  and  are  called  agra- 
buslness.    Many  persons  trained  in  voca- 
tional agriculture  enter  programs  related 
to  a^rrlculture.  such  as  the  chemistry  of 
pesticides,    insecticides,    fertilizer,    and 
the  processing  of  agricultural  products. 
In  Texas,  of  all  the  people  who  work 
In  manufacturing  industries,  more  work 
in  agricultural  manufacturing  than  in 
any  other  kind.     They  are  engaged  in 
the  processing  of  food  from  the  fields,  of 
chickens  and  turkeys  that  come  from 
the  brooders,  and  of  the  beef  produced 
on  the  ranges.     Many  persons  receive 
vocational    agricultural    training    and 
then  go  on  to  college,  then  into  businesses" 
related  to  agricultiire. 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  which  illus- 
trates this  point.  The  letter  is  from 
John  E.  Hutchison,  director,  cooperative 
extension  work  In  agriculture  and  home 
economics.  Texas  A.  ii  M.  College  System 
and  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Co- 
operating. College  Station,  Tex.  The 
letter  reads: 

CooPKSATnnc  Eztznsion  Work  in 

AOUCTTLTTTSa  AND  HOMX  ECO- 
NOMICS, Tnus  A.  &  M.  CoL- 
UQB  Ststkm  and  VB.  Dspaxt- 

ICXNT  OF  A6SICTn.TUaX  COOPSKAT- 
QfG, 

College  Station,  Tex.,  September  23, 1963. 
Hon.  Ralph  Taxbokocch, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.  -. 

DxAS  Senatos  Yarbosouch:  I  appreciated 
very  much  your  letter  of  September  13 
tranamlttlng  a  copy  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priation Committee's  report.  This  is  indeed 
good  news,  and  as  I  have  discussed  with 
you  personally,  the  increase  is  badly  needed 
to  adjust  salaries  of  Texas  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension staff  members.  Por  example,  diuing 
the  blennlum  ending  Augxist  31.  1963.  we 
lost  63  county  agricultural  agents  and  as- 
sistant county  agricultural  agents  who  left 
our  service  for  positions  In  other  agencies 
and  Industries  which  pay  considerably 
higher  salaries.  I  hope  very  much  that  tBte 
House  will  conciir  and  adopt  the  Senate  bill. 

Tour  continued  Interest  and  assistance  Is 
very  much  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  E.  Htttchison, 

Director. 

These  county  agricultural  agents  and 
assistant  agents  were  trained  in  the  vo- 
cational agricultural  programs.  There 
Is  a  great  demand  for  them  In  the  agri- 
cultural industry  and  in  the  Govern- 
ment service.  They  will  be  found  at  all 
our  embassies  throughout  the  world. 


The  pec^Ie  of  most  of  the  countries 
of  the  world  are  himgry.  Many  of 
thoae  countries  could  produce  a  food 
supply  sufficient  to  keep  their  people 
from  starving,  if  only  they  had  the  agri- 
cultural knowledge  to  do  so. 

Our  trained  agricultural  personnel 
provide  some  of  the  least  expensive  as- 
sistance in  our  aid  program,  considering 
the  service  they  render.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  of  the  almost  3  bil- 
lion people  in  the  world,  more  than  half 
go  to  bed  hungry  every  night,  get  up 
hungry  in  the  morning,  and  are  hungry 
all  day.  They  have  not  the  ability  to  pro- 
duce the  quantity  of  food  needed  in  their 
country  that  we  have  in  ours.  They  do 
not  have  the  agricultural  know-how  that 
this  country  has  to  produce  the  food  nec- 
essary for  their  people. 

We  should  not  cripple  this  program 
at  home,  where  there  is  an  opportunity 
to  produce  so  much  with  so  few  dol- 
lars. 

The  help  given  to  children  by  this 
training  is  exemplified  in  the  report  en- 
titled "Education  for  a  Changing  World 
of  Work,"  a  report  of  the  panel  of  con- 
sultants on  vocational  education.  This 
panel  made  a  special  report  on  whether 
agricultural  vocational  education  was 
outmoded.  The  programs  were  being 
studied  to  see  whether  the  money  could 
better  be  spent  in  some  other  line  of  en- 
deavor. I  read  two  paragraphs  from 
page  99  of  the  report : 

High  school  graduates  who  have  com- 
pleted 3  or  more  years  of  vocational  agri- 
culture hold  a  significant  economic  advan- 
tange  over  farm -reared  high  school  graduates 
who  have  not  had  such  training.  An  Iowa 
•tudy  of  1943-64  graduates  who  were  farm- 
ing In  1956  showed  that  89  percent  of  those 
With  training  In  vocational  agriculture  were 
above  hired-hand  status,  57  percent  farmed 
161  acres  or  more,  and  vocational  agrlcxilture 
graduates  realized  In  1955  a  mean  of  $7,720 
m  total  gross  sales  from  farming.  Of  the 
graduates  who  did  not  have  vocational  ag- 
flculture  training,  79  percent  were  above 
l(ilred-hand  status,  48  percent  farmed  181 
"rres  or  more,  and  all  those  with  farms  real- 
a  mean  of  t5,788  In  total  gross  products. 

us,  vocational  agriculture  graduates  real- 
,  d  an  average  of  $1,932  more  In  1955  than 
4ther  graduates  who  worked  on  farms. 

A  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  vocational 
agriculture  was  conducted  In  Mississippi  in 
J959  to  find  out  what  effect  vocational  edu- 
Oatlon  had,  over  a  period  of  30  or  more  years, 
On  farming  and  on  other  aspects  of  the  lives 
Of  the  people  In  the  community.  Of  the 
1.090  farmers  surveyed,  21  percent  (232)  had 
taken  vocational  agriculture  In  high  school, 
4te  percent  had  participated  In  adult  farmer 
cOasses,  and  16  percent  had  received  all  day 
adult  farmer  Instruction.  Those  who  re- 
ceived organized  instruction  In  vocational 
agriculture  lived  in  better  homes,  achieved 
a(  higher  rate  of  production,  and  participated 
lii  more  community  activities  than  others. 

I  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
dertaln  remarks  by  Dr.  Miles  Peterson, 
Hresldent  of  the  American  Vocational 
Association,  and  professor  of  the 
Agricultural  Education  Department  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul, 
Bflnn.,  beginning  in  volume  4,  of  the 
hearings,  at  page  2070.  They  show  the 
great  benefits  received  from  the  very  few 
dlollars  Invested  in  this  program. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 

KKVnrW     OF     VOCATIONAL     XOVCATION     PKOORAMS 

Permit  me  to  review  briefly  the  assistance 
to  vocational  programs  In  the  several  States 
presently  provided  under  existing  laws. 

Under  the  Smith-Hughes  (Public  Law 
347,  64th  Cong.)  and  Oeorge-Barden  (Public 
Law  688,  79th  Cong.)  Acts  are  provided  total 
appropriations  and  authorizations  of  $57 
million. 

The  total  Federal  assistance  under  Smith- 
Hughes  and  Oeorge-Barden  Acta  amounts  to 
about:  $3.6  million  for  distributive  occupa- 
tions; $6.9  million  for  home  economics;  $3i 
million  for  trade  and  industrial  programs 
(includes  $6  mUllon  for  practical  nurse 
training  and  $15  mUlion  under  tiUe  VIII  of 
NDEA  for  training  highly-skilled  techni- 
cians) ;  and  $13  million  for  agricultural  edu- 
cation (the  $13  million  for  agricultural 
education  may  be  compared  with  the  more 
than  $70  million  of  Federal  funds  being 
made  available  annually  to  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriciilture). 

Existing  vocational  education  acts  are  just 
as  sound  today  as  they  were  when  enacted 
into  law.  They  should  not  be  repealed  or 
replaced.  They  have  charted  the  way  for 
mc«-e  equitable  educational  opportunity  and 
created  a  framework  and  foundation  for  the 
future. 

Under  existing  legislation  the  States  have 
built  a  system  of  tecunwcM-k  and  coc^Mratlon 
that  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  Vocational 
educators  have  developed  cm  esprit  de  corps 
and  morale  unmatched  elsewhere  in  educa- 
tion. High  standards  of  teacher  education 
and  certification  requirements  reflecting  the 
essential  specialized  competence:  State  lead- 
ership through  the  establishment  and  sup- 
port of  supervisors  In  the  various  fields  of 
services;  travel  and  subsistence  for  teachers 
enabling  them  to  more  readily  participate  in 
professional  Improvement;  stability  and 
status  In  State  departments  of  education — 
all  these  and  other  benefits  to  those  depend- 
ent on  vocational  education  of  a  high  order 
have  been  made  possible  through  congres- 
sional action. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  statement  of  Miss 
Catherine  T.  Dennis,  State  supervisor 
of  home  economics  education,  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  beginning  with  the  last 
paragraph  on  page  2126,  volume  4,  of  the 
hearings  on  educational  legislation, 
1963,  and  continuing  through  the  con- 
clusion of  her  statement  on  page  2128. 
Her  statement  shows  the  need  for  voca- 
tional education  in  home  economics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Prepared  Statement  of  Miss  Catherine  T. 
Dennis,  State  Supervisor  or  Home  Eco- 
nomics Education,  State  Department  of 
Public   Instruction,  Raleigh,   N.C. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Catherine  T.  Dennis, 
State  supervisor  of  home  economics  edu- 
cation. Division  of  Vocational  Education, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Raleigh,  N.C.  I  represent  the  American  Voca- 
tional Association  and  am  speaking  for  the 
home  economics  membership  of  this  associa- 
tion in  behalf  of  Federal  appropriations  for 
vocational  home  economics. 

We  believe  in  the  vocational  education 
program  and  we  believe  in  Federal  support 
of  It.  Millions  of  American  families  have 
benefited  by  this  program  since  its  begin- 
ning under    the  Smith-Hughes  and  subse- 
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quent  acts.  We  are  indebted  to  the  U.S. 
Congress  for  its  vision  In  establishing  and 
maintaining  the  home  economics  program 
through  these  acts  and  we  sincerely  urge 
you  to  continue  the  appropriation  for  It  as 
a  part  of  vocational  education.  With  cer- 
tain modifications  in  the  wording  of  the 
existing  and  subsequent  acts,  further  expan- 
sion in  the  education  of  youth,  especially 
girls  and  women,  for  gainful  employment  in 
occupations  involving  knowledge  and  skills 
in  home  economics  subjects  will  be  possible. 

A    BRIEF    OF    justification 

The  value  of  vocational  home  economics 
during  the  preceding  years  cannot  be  esti- 
mated in  dollars.  Statistics  from  the  States, 
a«  compiled  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
for  the  year  1960-61,  show  an  enrollment  of 
1.610,334  in  vocational  home  economics  pro- 
grams, 629.225  being  women  and  men  en- 
rolled in  adult  classes.  In  fact,  42  percent 
of  the  total  enrollment  In  vocational  educa- 
tion is  In  this  field  with  the  primary  empha- 
sis placed  upon  strengthening  home  and 
family  living.  The  ultimate  goal  of  women 
is  marriage  and  motherhood.  Never  In  the 
history  of  the  United  States  have  so  many 
women  married  and  at  so  early  an  age.  One 
out  of  every  two  marriages  is  contracted  by 
a  girl  under  20  years  of  age  and  one  out  of 
every  three  babies  Is  born  to  a  mother  of 
this  age  group.  Preparation  for  the  most 
Important  goal  of  life  can  no  longer  be  left 
to  "learning  at  mother's  knee,"  because 
mother  is  apt  to  be  working  away  from  the 
family  8  to  9  hours  dally.  Mobility  will 
probably  affect  the  lives  of  the  young  home- 
makers,  forcing  them  to  live  far  from  paren- 
tal guidance,  so  that  decisions  related  to 
family  life  will  have  to  be  made  In  terms  of 
previous  training  or  lack  of  training.  Home 
econcanlcs  is  the  only  subject  in  the  high 
school  program  centered  around  the  aspects 
of  dally  living.  Values  related  to  family 
living  in  a  democratic  society  form  the  core 
of  the  program — the  how  and  Importance  of 
child  rearing,  the  strengths  of  the  Individual 
as  developed  through  living  in  an  atmosphere 
of  love  and  consideration,  the  use  of  the 
economic  resources  of  the  family  for  satisfy- 
ing shelter  and  surroundings,  the  wise  con- 
sumption of  Income  to  meet  individual 
needs,  the  well-being  of  each  family  as  influ- 
enced by  the  emotional,  physical,  and  spirit- 
ual surroundings  so  essential  to  individual 
security.  Thousands  of  home  economics 
teachers  and  families  view  this  training  as 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation.  If 
the  funds  are  not  continued,  many  schools 
will  be  without  this  program  or  the  amount 
of  instruction  offered  greatly  curtailed.  This 
curtailment  will  be  largely  in  the  innumer- 
able small  high  schools  where  it  Is  now  the 
only  vocational  program  offered  to  girls  and 
adult  women. 

The  Department  of  Labor  recently  stated 
that  In  1960  there  were  24.2  million  women 
workers  in  the  labor  market.  Of  this  num- 
ber, only  5  percent  were  college  graduates. 
During  that  same  year,  however,  approxi- 
mately 80,000  home  economists,  every  one 
of  whom  held  at  least  one  college  degree,  were 
in  the  labor  market.  They  are  the  teachers, 
extension  agents,  college  professors,  dieti- 
tians, nutfltlonlsts,  research  workers,  spye- 
cialists,  and  women  economists  in  business. 
Research  from  many  States  prove  that  to- 
day's professional  home  economist  was  influ- 
enced during  her  high  school  experience, 
almost  100  percent,  to  enter  this  professional 
field.  This  is  but  another  evidence  of  the 
importance  of  vocational  home  economics  at 
the  high  school  level  In  contributing  to  the 
educational  leadership  so  greatly  needed  in 
our  society. 

The  mores  of  this  country  have  habitu- 
ated us  to  the  philosophy  that  a  mother's 
place  Is  In  the  home,  while  In  actuality  the 
pressures  from  the  labor  market  for  more 
workers,  the  less-than-average  UJ3.  Income 
for  50  percent  of  our  famllle*.  and  the  deetre 


on  the  part  of  famlllee  for  more  cA  the  goods 
and  services  In  an  affluent  society,  indicate 
that  more  women  will  enter  the  labor  market 
and  remain  in  it  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 
The  reports  from  the  National  Manpower 
Council  in  1951  and  1960  concur  with  the 
need  for  women  workers.  "Women  consti- 
tute not  only  an  essential  but  also  a  dis- 
tinctive part  of  our  manpower  resources. 
They  are  essential  because  without  their 
presence  In  the  labor  force  we  could  neither 
produce  and  distribute  the  goods  nor  pro- 
vide the  educational,  health,  and  other  so- 
cial services  which  chtiracterlze  American 
society.  They  constitute  a  distinctive  man- 
power resource  because  the  structure  and 
the  substance  of  the  lives  of  most  women 
are  fundamentally  determined  by  their  func- 
tions as  wives,  mothers,  and  homemakers." 

THE    expanding    CONTRIBUTION    OF    VOCATIONAL 
HOME  ECONOMICS 

With  some  modification  in  the  wording  of 
the  existing  acts  and  any  subsequent  act,  the 
program  can  be  greatly  expanded  to  include 
training  for  competency  In  wage-earning  oc- 
cupations. 

Many  occupations  fall  within  the  purview 
of  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  home  eco- 
nomics. These  occupations  have  Increasing 
significance  In  view  of  many  changes  that 
are  taking  place  in  homes  and  communities 
and  particularly  because  of  the  Increasing 
numbers  of  women  who  find  It  necessary  to 
beccMne  wage  earners. 

According  to  Information  from  leading 
UJS.  economists,  the  greatest  expansion  In 
growth  of  our  economy  lies  In  the  areas  of 
distribution  and  service.  "The  Occupational 
Outlook  Handbook"  states  that  the  service 
industry  will  grow  faster  than  any  other  in 
spite  of  mechanization  and  automation. 
These  are  tasks  which  machines  cannot  do. 
In  1961  "service"  expenditures  constituted 
42  percent  of  the  total  consumer  outlay. 
Many  of  these  services  are  jobs  that  serve 
families  and  homes.  It  is  in  this  last  cate- 
gory that  home  economics  will  be  able  to 
make  a  great  contribution  In  training  for  ex- 
panding fields  of  employment.  Service  occu- 
pations which  use  home  economics  knowl- 
edge and  skills  Include  those  that  have  both 
a  community  and  home  focus.  Included  In 
these  occupations  are  such  positions  as 
household  managers,  homemaker  assistants, 
food  service  managers,  caterers,  lunchroom 
managers,  lunchroom  workers,  dressmakers 
and  home  tailors,  alterers,  hospital  aids, 
hotel  housekeepers,  hospital  housekeepers, 
child  care  personnel,  cooks  and  chefs,  and 
personnel  for  services  to  the  aged. 

If  history  Is  to  serve  as  a  guide,  we  must 
conclude  that  man  rarely  becomes  aware  of 
significant  trends  until  they  overwhelm  him. 
This  Is  perhaps  the  state  In  which  we  find 
ourselves  today,  but  If  the  Congress  will  con- 
tinue the  home  economics  appropriation, 
leave  the  responsibility  of  allocation  to  the 
State  boards  of  education  approved  by  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  we  can  and 
win  expand  the  vocational  home  economics 
program  to  meet  the  challenge  of  our  chang- 
ing society. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  from  the  Senate  commit- 
tee's report  on  the  bill,  report  No.  553, 
certain  paragraphs  on  page  10. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  553)  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Amendments  to  Vocational  Education  Act 

OF     1946     (Oeorge-Barden)     and     Smtth- 

HuGHXs  Act 

Both  versions  would  continue  these  acts 
but  with  the  following  modifications  to  freely 
permit  Interchange  of  funds  between  all  the 
existing  categories  and  from  the  existing  pro- 
grams to  the  new  program,  and  to  broaden 


the  occupations  and  groups  for  whom  train- 
ing can  be  provided  under  the  principal 
Oeorge-Barden  and  8mlth-H\ighes  categories. 
Thus — 

1.  Any  State  would  be  permitted  to  com- 
bine any  portion  of  any  of  Its  allotments 
under  existing  laws  with  any  other  allot- 
ments under  these  laws,  as  well  as  with  its 
above-described  allotment  under  the  new 
law. 

2.  Any  State  could  use  funds  earmarked 
for  vocational  education  in  agriculture  for 
any  occupation  Involving  knowledge  and 
skills  In  agricultural  subjects,  such  as  for- 
estry, soil  conservation,  landscaping,  horti- 
culture, etc.,  whether  or  not  involving  work 
on  the  farm  or  work  projects  involving  prac- 
tice on  a  farm. 

3.  Home  economics  funds  (now  limited  to 
training  for  work  In  the  home )  could  be  used 
for  vocational  education  In  any  gainful  oc- 
cupation involving  knowledge  and  skills  In 
home  economics  subjects,  such  as  home  com- 
panions for  aged  and  disabled,  day  care  cen- 
ter workers,  nursing  home  assistants,  hotel 
and  motel  hoxisekeepers,  home  cleaning  serv- 
ices, etc.  Beginning  with  fiscal  1966,  at  least 
25  percent  of  these  funds  must  be  used  for 
training  for  gainful  occupations  in  the  House 
but  not  the  Senate  version. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
home  economics  education  now  is  limited 
to  training  for  work  in  the  home.  How- 
ever, under  a  broadened  program  of 
home  economics  education,  it  would  be 
p>ossible  to  provide  vocational  education 
in  many  gainful  occupations  and  in  con- 
nection with  many  allied  subjects,  such 
as  training  to  be  companions  in  the 
homes  for  the  aged  and  the  disabled; 
training  for  work  in  day  care  centers; 
training  for  work  as  nursing  home  assist- 
ants ;  training  for  work  as  hotel  and  mo- 
tel housekeepers;  training  for  work  in 
connection  with  housecleaning  services; 
and  so  forth.  But  beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  1968,  imder  the  House  ver- 
sion, at  least  25  percent  of  these  funds 
must  be  used  for  training  in  gainful  oc- 
cupations. In  other  words,  at  least  25 
percent  of  the  home  economics  funds 
would  then  have  to  be  used  to  train  for 
work  in  nurseries,  motels,  homes  for  the 
aged,  and  similar  work.  Such  a  provi- 
sion does  not  appear  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  bill,  because  it  is  clear  that 
training  in  basic  home  economics  is  defi- 
nitely needed. 

Furthermore,  as  has  been  pointed  out. 
many  of  those  who  take  home  economics 
training  are  qualified,  at  the  end  of  their 
schooling,  to  be  hired  as  schoolteachers, 
as  day  care  center  workers,  or  as  dieti- 
tians. Therefore,  and  particularly  in 
view  of  the  population  explosion,  an  ar- 
bitrary requirement  that  those  trained 
under  this  home  economics  program  be 
trained  only  for  gainful  occupations 
would  be  a  backward  step,  because  it  is 
clear  that  an  expansion  of  the  home- 
making  program,  as  well  as  in  these 
aresis,  is  needed. 

The  Senate  committee  version  elimi- 
nates the  House  provision  that  at  least 
25  percent  of  the  funds  for  home  eco- 
nomics training  must  be  used  to  train 
for  employment  in  gainful  occupations 
outside  the  home.  The  Senate  version 
would  leave  that  matter  optional  with 
the  States,  while  the  House  version  would 
arbitrarily  impose  the  "at  least  25-per- 
cent provision"  on  the  States.  The 
House  provision  would  constitute  Fed- 
eral interference,  at  least  to  some  extent. 
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We  believe  that  each  State  shcnild  be  al- 
lowed to  decide  for  Itself  what  part  of 
the  funds  should  be  used  for  training  in 
basic  home  economics  and  what  part 
should  be  used  for  training  in  gainful 
occupations. 


Institution 


Texu. 


Abikn^  Christian  rollem',  Abilene.. 

AjnarUio  CoUefe,  AniarUJo  ' 

Ariinctaa  8tet«  CoUece,  Arlington.. 

AiMtln  Collefe,  Sbeman „ 

Baylor  UnlTenlty.  Waco 

BUhop  College,  DaUM I. 

Bllan  CoUe«e,  Brenbam 

Buikr  CoUege,  Tyler 

Cisco  Junior  Collep.  Cisco 

Clarendon  Junior  Collef*,  Clarcodoa  _ 

Del  M*r  CoUece.  Corpus  Clirtotl "''" 

East  Teiaa  Baptist  Colleg*,  MarshaU 

East  Texas  Sute  College,  Conunerce.. 

Fort  Worth  Chrisltan  CoDege,  Fort  Woirii  "If 

Ifardin-Stmmons  Unlversttv,  AhUena 


Henderson  County  Junior  Collpge,  Athens 111111112 

Hill  Junior  College,  lilllsboro ""    *    "'      ^ 

Howard  Coonty  Junior  Collpgp,  BWsprinf  "ITIIIIII 

Howard  Payne  College,  Brownwood " 

Hnston-TUlotson  College,  Austin... 

Incarnate  Word  College,  San  Antonio 

JacisoDTllle  College,  Jactaonville 

Jarris  Christian  (5>llege,  Hawkins 

LAoiar  State  CoUefe  of  Technology,  BMumont* 

I-ee  CoUeae,  Baytown 

Le  Toumeaa  College,  Longvlew..  . 

I>on  Morrte  College,  Jaeksonvnie H" 

Labbock  Christian  College,  Lubbock_  . 

Mary  Allen  College,  Crockett I""" 

Mary  Hardin- Baylor  College,  Belton 

McMomy  College.  Abllraje... 

Midwestern  Inlverslty,  Wichita  Falls 

Navarro  Junior  CoHege.  Corsicana 
North  Teras  SUt«  CniTersitv.  D«nton 

Our  Lady  ol  the  Lake  College,  San  Antonio 

Pan  American  CoDege.  Edinburg...  _" 

Paris  Junior  College,  Parte 

Paul  Qnlim  College,  Waeo 

Prairie  View  Agricultural  and  Mechankil  CoUegerParalrie 

Ranger  Junior  College,  Ranger 

Rice  Uniyersity,  Houston '.III 

Sacred  Heart  Dominican  College,  Hotutim 

8t.  Edward's  University,  Anstln... 

8t.  Mary's  University  of  San  Antonio,  San  Antonla 

Sam  Houston  State  Teachers  College,  UuntsviUe„ 

Kan  Angplo  College,  San  .\ngelo _    ~ 

8an  AntonJo  College,  San  Antonio .llllll..'l~ 

Pan  Jacinto  Junior  College,  Paaatlenft '"" 

South  Plains  College,  Levelland    .  _        " [ 

Southern  .Methodist  University.  Dallas 


»***_«.. 


Southwest  Texas  State  College,  dan  MaLi«>8L  II_t 

Southwestern  Assemblies  ol  Qod  College,  Waxahachiell. 

Southwestern  Union  College   Keene 

Stephen  T.  Au.nin  State  CoUege,  NaoogdoebesT  II" 

Bui  Robs  State  CoUege,  Alpine _III I 

Tarleton  State  College.  SlephenvlUe 

Texarkana  College,  Texarkana 

Texas  Aptcnltnral  and  Mecfaanlcal  UnlTcntty,  CoUege  Stat  HmS 

Texas  Christian  University,  Fort  Worth. .  o«.-t"u- 

Texas  College,  Tyler 

Texas  College  at  Arts  and  ladustriea,  KiiigBviiie"II 

Texas  Lutheran  College,  Seguin. 

Texas  Southern  University,  Hounon         .    H 

Texas  Southmost  CoHew.  Brownsville  I_H" 

Texa.s  Teehnolofic&l  College,  Lubbock  J    ~ 

Texas  Wesleyan  CoDege,  Fort  Worth. 

Texas  Wwiem  CoDege,  El  Pmo. ' 

Texas  Women's  University,  Denton .I'll      II 

Trinity  University,  San  Antonio '" 

Tyler  Junior  College,  Tyler  "      "  '~ 

University  of  Corpus  Chrlstl.  Corpus  ChrMi     III. 

University  of  Dallas,  Dallas 

University  of  Houston.  Hou.ston  

University  of  St.  Thomas,  Houston     

University  of  Tejtas:  

.Austin __ 

Dental  branch,  Houston --IIIIIIIIIII.  I 

Medical  branch,  (Hlveeton """""' 

Southwestern  Medical  School,  Daliaa_     .1*         "H* 

Wayland  Baptist  CoUege,  Plalnview  "  

Wharton  County  Junior  College,  Wharton. 

Wiley  College.Marshall .„... .     ' 


In  short.  Mr.  President,  we  believe  that 
the  State  authorities,  knowing  their  own 
conditions  in  their  own  States,  should 
have  the  power  to  decide  what  portion  of 
these  funds  should  be  used,  under  their 
own  State  laws,  for  training  in  home  eco- 
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nomlcs  for  the  home  and  what  portion 
for  training  In  gainful  occupations  out- 
side the  home.    That  power  is  given  the 
States  under  the  Senate  version. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


Funds  received  fiscal  year — 


I960 


$1,722,486 


IMO 


$1,807,142 


80,025 

1.506 
6,030 


78.316 
19,  478 


0.007 

"26I«2' 
21,644 


6^307 


24,374 


172.162 
22,360 


1061 


1062 


1063 


$2,824,036 


112,014 


68,600 


250,080 
36,000 


e.iae 


25,000 


50,116 
18,070 


44.327 
16,374 


View. 


4.193 

0.007 

18,706 

16,663 


77,520 
0,678 


8,760 

42,660 

8,077 


11,040 


3,722 
13,817 
28,373 

7,618 

10.802 

166,628 

17,087 

8,677 
10,034 
12,  415 
15.063 
13,398 


10.379 
14,059 
28,757 


4.130 
13.703 
38,165 

a677 


8,100 


33,760 
43,200 


$3,860,428 


182,700 


$4,641,512 


189.360 


126,000 
9,900 


9,626 
-l 

2,512 
laTOO 
27,730 
14.400 


128.003 
18,635 
14,977 
720 
2.250 
2(>.433 
10.970 


9^409 
67,500 

&676 
45,000 

iaii6 

31,500 
75,600 
10.420 


36,333 

28,800 

250,000 

100,  510 

24,081 

0.8EJ7 

6,380 


44.213 
63.943 


172,283 
21,396 


69, 6« 

36.814 

250.  OOC 

134,187 

24,741 

10.327 

14,836 

13,500 

6,950 

4«,377 

60,984 


14,566 


1200 
27.000 
57,378 
23,760 


28,683 
33,400 
18,180 
10, 610 
18.000 
42,435 
3,7«S 


3,730 
9a  676 
38.631 
68.430 

9.2«3 

107,640 

86,400 

10,839 


204.300 
22,267 


10,196 
36.381 
2,204 
36.285 
66.150 
37,000 


80,883 
61.066 
n.939 

13,627 

36>SS3 

63,249 

8,180 


6.006 

103,500 
53, 576 
75.254 
13.714 

224,280 
83,700 
24. 559 
13.500 
18,186 
38,366 


uno 

38,866 


7,319 
•3,613 


^630 
10, 176 
93,977 
144,037 
16,334 
46,100 


9,900 
10.800 
46,900 


%«•! 


7,642 
63,734 

"7I366' 


8,066 


S,343 
43.866 
20,760 
16,352 
34.458 
39,158 


22, 103 

10.089 

93,977 

9,397 

124,400 

6,400 

16,900 

3,100 


90,611 
84.078 
22,846 
36,786 
11,700 
22,900 


13,680 
9,900 
80,325 
86,060 
14,961 


2.0M 
20,634 


135,000 
36,925 
16,240 
72,124 
3a  926 
8,214 
19,920 
14,416 

147,738 
7.380 

147, 579 

7.800 

12,821 

7,200 


39,001 

86,796 

34,660 

7,200 

38,666" 

27,216 
16,000 

8,100 
108,000 
86,800 
31,600 
46,900 
11,700 
33,178 

1,440 
00,479 
21,394 
40,500 
31.021 
38,300 


3a  833 
27,460 
66,360 
101,832 
30,408 
0,400 


28,890 


42,000 

30.800 

25a  000 

9,480 

193, 310 

6.986 

40,500 

7,966 


39,680 

124,030 

37,464 

12,990 

"4i,"466' 

31,396 

34,186 

14,760 

108,000 

72,900 

46.112 

48,  150 

23,400 

46,000 

2.498 

47,280 

58,379 

£0,580 

lia650 

88,088 


34,396 


04.460 

46,902 

260,000 

14,400 

250,000 
16,908 
48,225 
10,800 
16,939 


38,295 
22,270 
37,879 
13,161 
63,900 
66,253 
40,484 
6,420 
19,861 
52.303 
21.763 

100,800 
17,686 
3a  668 

102,060 

131.306 
14.833 
16,147 
12,000 
42,515 

180.397 
68,751 
10,411 

"88,"256" 

37,715 

36,211 

16,643 

116,300 

157,379 

96,811 

39,295 

25,236 

24.886 

4,296 

98.646 

13,364 

48,4ri0 

131,3-24 

89,183 


88.954 


>  Withdrawn  from  program  bat  retained  funds  repreaentif  g  loans  made. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  the  amendment,  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER,     The 

amendment  will  be  read. 


68,162 

7a  508 

2SO,000 

15,123 

249, 975 
17,929 
43,457 
11.785 
17,263 


149,686 


1964 


$5,338,383 


234,860 


68,406 
£2.631 
250,000 
217,811 
23,568 
13,461 
13,613 


15,223 
66,709 
64.946 
21.608 

219, 569 

30.300 

6,431 

5,601 

114.176 
67.627 
78.114 

ia^9 

241,105 
92.860 
9,208 
23.421 
14.052 
56.209 


57,307 
72.018 
3a  125 
7,904 
43,914 
81.679 
30,108 


23,386 
44,017 
22,291 
100,399 
24.663 
33,969 
109,348 
167,179 
16.199 
19,496 
6.886 
43.662 
177.111 
60,388 
12.786 
6.855 
40.401 
39,511 
43.035 
17,429 
151.386 
149,306 
106,177 
54,453 
2a  423 
74, 521 
4,632 
1.V),  184 
36,273 
60,503 
121.202 
126,398 


96,178 

81,846 

250,000 

16,182 

243,966 
18,122 
.'57,121 
14.931 
20,639 


154.576 


Total 


$2a274.887 


860,236 
1,506 
241,810 
118.248 
1,  250. 467 
530,334 
72,990 
38,706 
49.103 
13,500 
42.795 
238. 598 
233,023 
21,508 
849,788 
111,513 
6.431 
32.588 
462,  TM 
192. 961 
256,798 
5I.9.^8 
627.806 
306.621 
79.366 
36.921 
83.665 
130.  9M 
iafi38 
189,904 
270,906 
13a  683 
31,867 
802,011 
278.019 
144.350 
M,401 
104.816 
234.100 
80,397 
301,099 
96.921 
126,756 
421.737 
478, 867 
81.883 
78, «» 
18.886 
169,625 
694.670 
190.153 
60.536 
8.856 
156.051 
136.740 
132,136 
67.108 
667, 074 
693,190 
319,279 
268,603 
101,  457 
199, 0h2 
18,010 
674,414 
195.905 
232.635 
500.788 
412. 113 
8,214 
312. 813 
253,661 
1,241,715 
71,982 

1,200,236 

73,845 

214,524 

85,781 

63,831 

2,664 

477.138 


The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  pages  25 
aid  26,  it  Is  proposed  to  strike  out  all  of 
section  2,  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

Bic.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
anproprtatetl  for  the  flacal  year  ending  Jtme 


30,  1964,  $45,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  $90,000,000,  for  the  fl«cal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  SISS.OOO.OOO,  and  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter  $180,000,000,  for  the 
purpose  of  malting  grants  to  States  as  pro- 
vided in  this  part. 
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On  page  32,  beginning  in  line  1,  strike 
out  everything  down  through  line  20,  as 
follows : 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  residential 
vocational  education  schools  for  certain 
youths  of  high  school  age,  there  are  also  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $15,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and 
such  stmis  as  the  Congress  may  determine 
for  each  of  the  next  four  fiscal  years,  for 
grants  by  the  Commissioner  to  State  boards, 
to  colleges  and  universities,  and  to  public 
educational  agencies,  organizations,  or  in- 
stitutions for  the  construction,  equipment, 
and  operation  of  residential  schools  to  pro- 
vide vocational  education  (including  room, 
board,  and  other  necessities)  for  youths,  at 
least  fifteen  years  of  age  and  less  than 
twenty-one  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  en- 
rollment, who  need  full-time  study  on  a 
residential  basis  In  order  to  benefit  fully 
from  such  education.  In  making  such 
grants,  the  Conmilseloner  shall  give  special 
consideration  to  the  needs  of  large  tirban 
areas  having  substantial  numbers  of  youths 
who  have  dropped  out  of  school  or  are  un- 
employed and  shall  seek  to  attain,  as  nearly 
as  practicable  In  the  Ught  of  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  an  equitable  geographical 
distribution  of  such  schools. 

On  page  51,  beginning  on  line  1  strike 
out  all  of  section  13,  as  follows: 

WOBK-STUDT    PKOGBAMS  FOB   VOCATIONAL 

EnnCATION    STUDENTS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  for  each  of 
the  next  four  fiscal  years  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  to  States  as  provided  in  this  section. 

(b)(1)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  ptir- 
suant  to  subsection  (a)  for  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each  State 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
sums  appropriated  under  subsection  (a)  for 
such  year  as  the  population  aged  fifteen  to 
twenty,  inclusive,  of  the  State,  in  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  bears  to  the  population 
aged  fifteen  to  twenty.  Inclusive,  of  all  the 
States  In  such  preceding  year. 

(2)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  f>aragraph  ( 1 )  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out 
the  State's  plan  approved  under  subsection 
(c)  shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from 
time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such 
year  as  the  Commissioner  may  fix,  to  other 
States  in  proportion  to  the  original  allot- 
ments to  such  States  under  paragraph  (1) 
for  such  year,  but  with  such  proportionate 
amount  for  any  of  such  other  States  being 
reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceeds  the  sum  the 
Commissioner  estimates  such  State  needs 
and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  year  and 
the  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be  similarly 
realloted  among  the  States  not  suffering  such 
a  reduction.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a 
State  under  this  paragraph  during  such  year 
shall  be  deemed  part  of  Its  allotment  for  such 
year. 

(c)  To  be  eligible  to  participate  In  this 
section,  a  State  must  have  in  effect  a  plan 
approved  under  section  5  and  must  submit 
through  its  State  board  to  the  Commissioner 
a  supplement  to  such  plan  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  a  "supplementary  plan").  In 
such  detail  as  the  Commissioner  determines 
necessary,  which — 

( 1 )  designates  the  State  board  as  the  sole 
agency  for  administration  of  the  supple- 
mentary plan,  or  for  supervision  of  the  ad- 
ministration thereof  by  local  educational 
agencies: 

(2)  sets  forth  the  policies  and  procedures 
to  be  followed  by  the  State  In  approving 
work-study  programs,  under  which  policies 


and  procedures  funds  paid  to  the  State  from 
Its  allotment  under  subsection  (b)  will  be 
exi>ended  solely  for  the  payment  of  compen- 
sation of  students  employed  ptirsuant  to 
work-study  programs  which  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (d),  except  that 
not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  of  any  such  al- 
lotment, or  $10,000,  whichever  is  the  greater, 
may  be  used  to  pay  the  cost  of  developing  the 
State's  supplementary  plan  and  the  cost  of 
administering  such  supplementary  plan  after 
its  approval  under  this  section; 

(3)  sets  forth  principles  for  determining 
the  priority  to  be  accorded  applications  from 
local  educational  agencies  for  work-study 
programs,  which  principles  shall  give  prefer- 
ence to  applications  submitted  by  local  edu- 
cational agencies  serving  communities  having 
substantial  numbers  of  youths  who  have 
dropped  out  of  school  or  who  are  unemployed, 
and  provides  for  undertaking  such  programs. 
Insofar  as  financial  resources  available  there- 
for nmke  possible.  In  the  order  determined 
by  the  application  of  such  principles; 

(4)  sets  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and  account- 
ing for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State  (In- 
cluding such  funds  paid  by  the  State  to  local 
educational  agencies)  under  this  section; 

(5)  provides  for  making  such  reports  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  section, 
and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for  afford- 
ing such  access  thereto  as  the  Conunissioner 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness 
and  verification  of  such  reports. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
work-study  program  shall — 

(1)  be  administered  by  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  and  made  reasonably  available 
(to  the  extent  of  avaUable  funds)  to  all 
youths  In  the  area  served  by  such  agency  who 
are  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (2); 

(2)  provide  that  employment  under  such 
work-study  program  shall  be  furnished  only 
to  a  student  who  (A)  has  been  accepted  for 
enrollment  as  a  full-time  student  In  a  voca- 
tional education  program  which  meets  the 
standards  prescribed  by  the  State  board  and 
the  local  educational  agency  for  vocational 
education  programs  assisted  under  the  pre- 
ceding sections  of  this  part,  or  in  the  case 
of  a  student  already  enrolled  in  such  a  pro- 
gram, is  in  good  standing  and  in  full-time 
attendance,  (B)  is  in  need  of  the  earnings 
from  such  employment  to  commence  or  con- 
tinue his  vocational  education  program,  and 
(C)  is  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age  and  less 
than  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  employment,  and  is  capa- 
ble, in  the  opinion  of  the  appropriate  school 
authorities,  of  maintaining  good  standing 
in  his  vocational  education  program  while 
employed  under  the  work-study  program; 

(3)  provide  that  no  student  shall  be  em- 
ployed under  such  work -study  program  for 
more  than  fifteen  hours  In  any  week  in  which 
classes  in  which  he  Is  enrolled  are  In  session, 
or  for  compensation  which  exceeds  $45  In  any 
month  or  $350  in  any  academic  year  or  its 
equivalent,  unless  the  student  is  attending  a 
school  which  Is  not  within  reasonable  com- 
muting distance  from  his  home.  In  which 
case  his  compensation  may  not  exceed  $60 
in  any  month  or  $500  in  any  academic  year 
or  its  equivalent; 

(4)  provide  that  employment  under  such 
work-study  program  shall  be  for  the  local 
educational  agency  or  for  some  other  public 
agency  or  institution; 

(5)  provide  that,  in  each  fiscal  year  during 
which  such  program  remains  in  effect,  such 
agency  shall  expend  (from  sources  other 
than  payments  from  Federal  funds  under 
this  section)  for  the  employment  of  its  stu- 
dents (whether  or  not  in  employment  eli- 
gible for  assistance  under  this  section)  an 
amount  that  is  not  less  than  its  average  an- 


nual expenditure  for  work-study  programs  of 
a  similar  character  during  the  three  fiscal 
years  preceding  the  fiscal  year  in  which  its 
work-study  program  under  this  section  is 
approved. 

(e)  Subsections  (b),  (c) ,  and  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 6  (pertaining  to  the  approval  of  State 
plans,  the  withholding  of  Federal  payments 
in  case  of  nonconformity  after  approval,  and 
Judicial  review  of  the  Commissioner's  final 
actions  In  disapproving  a  State  plan  or  with- 
holding payments)  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
Commissioner's  actions  with  respect  to  sup- 
plementary plans  under  this  section. 

(f)  From  a  State's  allotment  under  this 
section  for  the  fiscal   year  ending  June  30, 

1964,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtine  30, 

1965,  the  Conunissioner  shall  pay  to  such 
State  an  amount  equal  to  the  amotint  ex- 
pended for  compensation  of  students  em- 
ployed ptirsuant  to  work-study  programs  un- 
der the  State's  supplementary  plan  approved 
under  this  section,  plus  an  amount,  not  to 
exceed  1  per  centum  of  such  allotment,  or 
$10,000,  whichever  is  the  greater,  expended 
for  the  development  of  the  State's  supple- 
mentary plan  and  for  the  administration  of 
such  plan  after  its  approval  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. From  a  State's  allotment  under  this 
section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1966,  and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  such  pa3rment  shall  equal  75  per 
centum  of  the  amount  so  expended.  No 
State  shall  receive  payments  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  its  allot- 
ment under  subsection  (b)  for  such  fiscal 
year. 

(g)  Such  payments  (adjtisted  on  account 
of  overpayments  or  underpayments  previ- 
ously made)  shall  be  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioner in  advance  on  the  basis  of  such  esti- 
mates, in  such  installments,  and  at  such 
times,  as  may  be  reasonably  required  for  ex- 
penditures by  the  States  of  the  funds  allotted 
under  subsection  (b). 

(h)  Students  employed  in  work-study  pro- 
grams under  this  section  shall  not  by  reason 
of  such  emplo3maent  be  deemed  employees  of 
the  United  States,  or  their  service  Federal 
service,  for  any  purpose. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  not  be  long  in  explaining  my 
amendment. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
substitute  the  money  authorization  of 
H.R.  4955,  as  passed  by  the  House,  for 
the  amount  provided  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee approved  bill.  As  passed  by  the 
House,  H.R.  4955  would  have  authorized 
a  total  of  $630  million  for  the  first  5  years 
for  grants  to  States  for  strengthening 
and  expanding  vocational  education.  In 
contrast,  H.R.  4955  as  approved  by  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee would  authorize  grants  amount- 
ing to  $945  million  for  the  first  5  years. 
In  addition,  $180  million  would  be  al- 
lowed for  the  construction  of  residen- 
tial vocational  schools,  not  provided  for 
In  the  House  version.  A  work  study 
program  not  authorized  by  the  House 
version  would  add  $310  million  to  the 
cost. 

My  amendment  would  strike  out  the 
language  that  would  provide  for  the  work 
study  program.  It  is  not  what  one  would 
think  from  reading  its  title.  It  would 
enable  a  young  man  or  student  to  work, 
and  to  be  paid  for  his  work,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  study.  In  all,  the  Senate 
committee  version  would  cost  $1,435  mil- 
lion, AS  compared  to  the  House  version 
cost  of  $630  million,  a  more  than  100- 
percent  increase  in  the  amount  approved 
by  the  House. 
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I  wish  to  make  It  abundantly  clear 
that  I  do  not  oppose  vocational  train- 
incr.  I  believe  the  program,  ever  since 
Its  inception  In  1917,  has  been  one  of  the 
better  programs  engaged  in  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  has  been  operated 
In  an  orderly  fashion.  It  has  not  in- 
volved the  expenditure  of  overly  large 
sums  by  the  Federal  Government;  and 
I  believe  that,  on  the  whole,  the  States 
have  done  an  exceedingly  good  job  in 
managing  the  programs. 

My  whole  objection  to  the  bill  as  it 
now  stands  is  that  it  would  be  much  too 
costly,  it  would  cost  too  much  money. 
No  need  has  actually  been  shown  for 
this  great  increase — which  Is  15  times 
greater,  I  may  say.  than  what  the  Presi- 
dent originally  asked  for,  early  this  year, 
in  his  first  message  to  Congress  on  this 
subject.  In  short,  there  is  no  demon- 
strable need  for  this  costly  addition.  On 
January  29  of  this  year.  President  Ken- 
nedy submitted  to  Congress  a  proposed 
program  for  education  to  strengthen  and 
improve  educational  quality  and  educa- 
tional opportimlty  in  the  Nation. 

Accompanying  this  Presidential  request 
was  a  draft  bill  providing  for  $5.3  billion 
in  Federal  funds  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram. The  President's  education  mes- 
sage, a  document  of  13  pages,  contained 
a  mere  4  paragraphs  devoted  to  voca- 
tional and  special  education.  And  title 
V  of  S.  580 — introduced  on  behalf  of  the 
administration — authorized  an  addition- 
al (23  million  a  year  for  4  years  for  an  ex- 
panded vocational  education  program. 

So  what  we  are  talking  about  at  the 
outset  this  year  in  the  President's  first 
proposals  is  a  $92  million  4-year  program. 
Less  than  5  months  later.  President 
Kennedy  sent  still  another  message  to 
the  Congress,  this  time  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  civil  rights.    Included  in  the 
requests  contained  in  this  message  were 
proposals   for  greatly  Increasing  voca- 
tional education  fxmds  authorized  In  the 
administration's  education  bill.  S.  580, 
and  provision  for  a  work -study  program 
for  youth  of  high  school  age.    There- 
upon,  the  Senator  from  Oregon    [Mr. 
MoKSB],  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  offered  an  amendment  In 
the  Senate  to  S.  580,  carrying  out  the 
Presidential     requests     on     vocational 
education  contained  in  the  civil  rights 
message.    In  the  interim,  the  House  had 
passed     a     vocational     education     bill. 
H.R.  4955,  which  Increased  the  author- 
ization requested  by  the  President.    The 
committee,  during  the  consideration  of 
the  House-passed   bill,  struck   out  the 
House  language  and  substituted  for  it 
the  Morse  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note 
that  in  the  President's  message  to  the 
Congress  on  civil  rights  he  devoted  very 
little  attention  to  this  field.  In  this 
field— the  President's  civil  rights  pro- 
gram— I  find  myself  in  agreement.  I 
should  like  to  be  able  to  vote  for  a  pro- 
gram that  was  not  so  costly  as  to  be  out 
of  an  consideration,  and  one  which 
would  provide  more  vocational  educa- 
tion, not  merely  for  Negroes  alone,  but 
for  all  people  in  our  coimtry  who  have 
to  acquire  greater  skill.  One  of  the  de- 
ficiencies in  our  educational  system 
today  is  that  across  the  country  we  have 


dropped  the  manual  training  type  or  the 
Industrial  type  of  high  school— the  high 
schools  that  I  knew  as  a  boy.  The  school 
dropout  rate  was  higher  than  it  is  to- 
day. A  young  man  could  take  many 
types  of  manual  training  or  vocational 
training  to  acquire  a  skill. 

In  no  way  wishing  to  call  it  to  any- 
one's attention,  my  brother  and  I  gave 
to  the  high  school  system  a  farm  which 
we  owned  near  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  so  that 
in  agricultural  school  could  be  started  at 
the  high  school  level.  It  has  been  very 
successful.  It  is  the  type  of  education 
Which  I  think  we  should  be  stressing  as 
inuch,  if  not  more,  than  so-called  higher 
Education,  because  many  young  men 
know,  when  they  enter  high  school,  that 
they  will  not  finish.  Many  girls  know 
they  will  not  finish.  So  why  fill  their 
minds  with  information  that  they  will 
not  be  able  to  use  profitably  as  they  find 
themselves  searching  for  Jobs? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
Would  the  Senator  be  willing  to  be 
interrupted? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
I  Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  the  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  President  in  his  original 
message  was  $92  million  for  a  4 -year 
neriod,  and  that  the  House  bill,  which  is 
lipw  being  considered,  provided  for  $630 
million  for  a  5 -year  period? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  correct. 
I  Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  bill  that  is 
riow  before  the  Senate  is  for  a  5-year  pe- 
riod and  would  cost  $1,400  million,  as  op- 
ix>sed  to  a  cost  of  $630  million  over  a  5- 
year  period  as  provided  in  the  bill  passed 
by  the  House.  Are  those  fig\u-es  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
atwolutely  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  What  addition- 
al objectives  are  in  the  bill  that  has  been 
reported  by  the  Senate  committee  as  op- 
posed to  the  House  bill?  Does  the 
House  bill  provide  for  all  the  requests  of 
the  President?  I  understand  that  my 
question  is  double-barreled. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  should  like  to 
r0ad  the  specific  requests  of  the  Presi- 
dent, which  I  beUeve  will  answer  the 
second  part  of  the  Senator's  question. 
Then  I  will  answer  the  first  part  of  the 
question,  because  it  will  tie  in  better  that 
way.  After  reciting  the  need,  the  Presi- 
dtot  went  to  two  specifics.    He  said: 

|(C)  That  the  pending  vocational  educa- 
tion amendments,  which  would  greatly  up- 
date and  expand  thla  program  of  teaching 
Job  skills  to  those  In  school,  be  strengthened 
bji  the  appropriation  of  additional  funds, 
wljth  some  of  the  added  money  earmarked  for 
thiose  areas  with  a  high  Incidence  of  school 
dropouts  and  youth  unemployment,  and  by 
the  addition  of  a  new  program  of  demonstra- 
tlcjn  youth  training  projects  to  be  conducted 
In  I  these  areas; 


That  is  the  extent  of 


r. 


the  next  paragraph  he  said: 

)  That  the  vocational  education  pro- 
gram be  further  amended  to  provide  a  work- 
study  program  for  youth  of  high  school  age, 
with  Federal  funds  helping  their  school  or 
ot^er  local  public  agency  employ  them  part 
time  In  order  to  enable  and  encourage  them 
to  Icomplete  their  training; 

That  is  the  answer  to  the  Senator's 


specific  question  as  to  what  the  Presi- 


dent requested, 
his  request. 

In  the  House  bill  no  mention  was  made 
of  the  grants  for  residential  vocational 
schools  or  grants  for  work  study.  The 
Senate  inserted  both  those  provisions. 
The  residential  vocational  school  pro- 
gram in  a  5-year  stretchout  would  cost 
$180  million.  The  grants  for  work  study 
in  a  5-year  stretchout  would  cost  $310 
million.  In  my  amendment,  both  of 
those  provisions  would  be  stricken.  My 
amendment  would  restore  to  the  bill  the 
amounts  authorized  by  the  House  bill, 
and  would  not  include  the  language  pro- 
posed by  the  committee.  Does  that  an- 
swer the  Senator's  question? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  beUeve  it  does. 
In  other  words,  in  the  Senate  bill  are 
two  additional  recommendations  that 
were  not  contained  in  either  the  House 
bill  or  the  President's  message. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No.  I  do  not 
wish  to  leave  that  impression,  because 
the  President  asked  that  there  be  a  work 
study  program.  But  I  can  find  nothing 
in  his  message  to  indicate  that  he  asked 
for  residential  vocational  schools  to  be 
authorized.  That  provision  was  put  in 
by  the  Senate  committee. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  A  residential 
vocational  school  is  a  school  in  which  a 
person  will  reside  and  learn  a  trade? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  could  be  inter- 
preted in  that  way.  It  could  also  be  a 
boarding  type  of  school.  The  school 
could  be  built  in  a  person's  home.  The 
teaching  would  be  done  there  and  the 
student  would  live  there. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  So  the  issue  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  the  present  time  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MoRsi]  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is 
whether  or  not  the  Senate  should  include 
those  two  additional  objectives. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  a  part  of 
the  difference.  The  rest  of  the  differ- 
ence lies  in  the  fact  that,  in  my  opinion, 
the  cost  is  too  high.  In  my  mind,  the 
greatly  increased  cost  cannot  be  Justified. 
The  House  authorized  the  sum  of  $630 
million.  I  believe  that  amount  goes  far 
beyond  what  is  needed. 

The  President  asked  for  a  4-year  pro- 
gram, which  would  cost  $92  million  in 
4  years.  That  was  5  months  before  he 
sent  forward  his  civil  rights  message,  in 
which  he  suggested  that  some  of  the 
thmgs  provided  for  in  the  Senate  bill 
be  done.  There  has  been  no  Justifica- 
tion on  either  the  President's  part  or  the 
committee's  part,  for  going  even  as  high 
as  $630  million.  In  my  Judgment  $450 
to  $480  million  could  probably  be  justi- 
fied. But  $630  million  is  what  the  House  ' 
provided.  I  would  be  perfectly  willing 
to  accept  those  figTires.  but  I  naturally 
would  prefer  that  the  President  either  be 
specific  In  his  requests  for  fimds  or  ask 
us  for  a  lesser  amount  to  start  with. 

I  shall  not  take  the  trouble  to  read  the 
President's  message  on  civil  rights,  but 
in  my  mind  he  has  pointed  out  very  well 
and  very  completely  the  problem  with 
respect  to  both  white  people  and  Negroes 
who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  be 
educated  properly.  Let  us  call  them 
Americans.  They  are  unfortunate 
Americans  who,  either  by  their  own 
choice  or  through  other  circumstances, 
have  not  received  proper  schooling. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
portion  of  the  President's  message  on 
civil  rights  entitled  section  in (2)  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  message  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(2)  More  education  and  training  to  raise 
the  level  of  skills:  A  distressing  number  of 
unemployed  Negroes  are  Illiterate  and  un- 
skilled, refugees  from  farm  automation,  un- 
able to  do  simple  computations  or  even  to 
read  a  help-wanted  advertisement.  Too 
many  are  equipped  to  work  only  In  those 
occupations  where  technology  and  other 
changes  have  reduced  the  need  for  man- 
power— as  farm  labor  or  manual  labor.  In 
mining  or  construction.  Too  many  have 
attended  segregated  schools  that  were  so 
lacking  to  adequate  funds  and  faculty  as 
to  be  unable  to  produce  qualified  Job  ap- 
plicants. And  too  many  who  have  attended 
nonsegregated  schools  dropped  out  for  lack 
of  incentive,  guidance,  or  progress.  The 
unemployment  rate  for  those  adults  with 
less  than  6  years  of  schooling  Is  around  10 
percent;  It  has  consistently  been  double  the 
prevailing  rate  for  high  school  graduates; 
and  studies  of  public  welfare  recipients  show 
a  shockingly  high  proportion  of  parents  with 
less  than  a  primary  school  education. 
,  Although  the  propKntion  of  Negroes  with- 
out adequate  education  and  training  is  far 
higher  than  the  proportion  of  whites,  none 
of  these  problems  Is  restricted  to  Negroes 
alone.  This  Nation  Is  in  critical  need  of  a 
massive  upgrading  in  its  education  and 
training  effort  for  all  citizens.  In  an  age 
of  rapidly  changing  technology,  that  effort 
today  la  faUlng  millions  of  our  youth.  It 
is  especially  faUing  Negro  youth  In  segregated 
schools  and  crowded  slums.  If  we  are  ever 
to  lift  them  from  the  morass  of  social  and 
economic  degradation,  it  will  be  through  the 
strengthening  of  our  education  and  training 
services — by  improving  the  quality  of  in- 
struction; by  enabling  our  schools  to  oope 
with  rapidly  expanding  enrollments;  and  by 
increasing  opportunities  and  incentives  for 
all  individuals  to  complete  their  education 
and  to  continue  their  self -development  diu-- 
ing  adulthood. 

I  have  therefore  requested  of  the  Congress 
and  request  again  today  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  assist  education  at  every  level 
from  grade  school  through  graduate  school. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  mentioned  earlier.  In  contrast  to  the 
President's  Initial  request  of  $92  million 
over  a  4-year  period  for  an  expanded 
vocational  education  program  and  the 
increased  figure  approved  by  the  House. 
H.R.  4955  as  amended  by  the  Morse 
amendment,  embodying  the  President's 
latest  request,  will  cost  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  a  staggering  $1,435  million 
in  the  first  5  years  alone. 

Such  a  fantastic  Increase  in  proposed 
expenditures,  more  than  15  times  the 
amount  originally  requested,  would,  of 
necessity,  have  to  be  Justified  by  a  rad- 
ical change  in  the  factors  and  circimi- 
stances  giving  rise  to  the  vocational  ed- 
ucation proposals  of  January  29.  But 
the  civil  rights  message  of  June  19  offers 
no  proof  of  such  change  to  warrant  the 
Congress  enacting  a  program  which 
eventually  will  cost  billions  of  dollars 
and  add  still  another  burden  to  our  al- 
ready colossal  Federal  debt. 

The  civil  rights  message  speaks  of  the 
high  rate  of  unemployment  among  our 
young  people  due  to  the  declining  de- 
mand for  unskilled  workers  and  to  the 
continuing  problem  of  high  school  drop- 


outs. Granted  that  these  two  factors 
offer  suflBclent  incentive  to  upgrade  and 
expand  our  vocational  education  pro- 
grams throughout  the  country,  there  has 
been  no  dramatic  change  In  either  school 
dropouts  or  youth  unemployment  since 
the  beginning  of  this  year  which  should 
compel  the  Congress  to  accede  to  the 
President's  excessive  fiscal  demands — 
and  what  I  consider  to  be  the  excessive 
fiscal  demands  of  the  House,  and  cer- 
tainly the  overly  excessive  demands  of 
the  Senate  committee. 

To  sum  this  up,  for  nearly  3  years  the 
administration  has  talked  economy  and 
practiced  extravagance.  Each  year  of 
the  present  administration  has  been  a 
rise  in  expenditures  and  a  consequent 
motmting  of  Federal  deficits.  By  the 
end  of  fiscal  1965,  it  is  estimated,  its 
financial  policies  will  have  added  ap- 
proximately $25  billion  to  the  Govern- 
ment's spending  level  and  $35  billion  to 
the  public  debt. 

The  New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 29,  1963,  contains  a  very  inform- 
ative article  concerning  the  debate  on 
the  tax  bill  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Stating  that  the  close  vote  on 
rejection  of  the  Republican  proviso  to 
make  tax  relief  contingent  on  a  reduc- 
tion of  budgeted  Federal  expenditures 
reflects  the  mood  of  the  Congress  to 
check  the  trend  to  increase  expenditures, 
the  writer  further  pomts  out  that  in 
order  to  win  the  House  battle  on  the  tax 
bill.  President  Kennedy  promised  to 
maintain  "an  even  tighter  rein  on  Fed- 
eral expenditures,  limiting  outlays  to 
only  those  expenditures  which  meet  strict 
criteria  of  national  need." 

We  stand  ready  to  take  the  President 
at  his  word  and  offer  him  every  pos- 
sible assistance  in  pulling  in  the  reins 
on  galloping  Federal  expenditures.  We 
believe  that  the  President  can  begin  at 
once  to  carry  out  his  promise  to  cut 
down  on  unnecessary  Federal  programs 
by  instructing  his  supporters  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  abandon  the  committee-approved 
bill  and  reinstate  his  original  vocational 
education  proposal. 

I  am  willing  to  go  a  step  further  and 
suggest  that  the  House  language  be  ac- 
cepted, which  would  provide  $630  mil- 
lion. I  believe  that  Is  more  than  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  problem.  It  is  pre- 
sumptuous for  anytxxiy  to  so  state,  but 
I  believe  this  amount  would  be  a  little 
diflBcult  of  expenditure  even  by  such 
experts  as  there  are  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  smd  Welfare.  It 
is  more  than  six  times  what  the  Presi- 
dent originally  asked.  The  Senate  ver- 
sion would  provide  15  times  the  amount 
the  President  originally  requested.  I  do 
not  believe  the  problem  is  6  times  great- 
er or  15  times  greater.  If  it  is  greater  at 
all,  it  is  greater  by  a  small  percentage 
point. 

I  carmot  recall  any  testimony  In  my 
experience  on  the  subcommittee  to  indi- 
cate that  any  American  has  been  denied 
vocational  training.  There  may  be  cases 
which  have  not  come  to  my  attention. 

I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  the  Senate  on 
this  point  at  any  greater  length.  I  should 
like  to  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  my 
amendment,  if  a  sufficient  nvimber  of 
Senators  are  present  to  order  it. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair).  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  requested.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  break- 
down of  the  expenditures  as  reported 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  informa- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HJt.  4955  (U  reported  by  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee 

(By  fiscal  years]  | 

Sec.  2 — Grants  to  the  States 
for  vocational  education : 

1966 $108, 000, 000 

1964 163.  000,  000 

1966 198.000,000 

1967 248,000,000 

1968 243,000,000 


Permanent  program 
with  annual  au- 
thorization of  $243,- 
000,000;  1st  6  years—       045.000,000 

Sec.  4(c) — Grants  for  con- 
struction of  vocational 
schools  (residential) : 

1964- 15.000.000 

1965  (estimate) 75, 000,  000 

1966  (estimate) 30.  000,  000 

1967  (estimate) 30.  000,  000 

1968  (estimate) 80,  000,  000 

Open-end  appropria- 
tion Ist  year,  6-year 
program 180,000,000 

Sec.  13 — Grants  for  work 
study;  programs  for  voca- 
tional education  students : 

1964 50,000,000 

1966  (estimate) 60.000.000 

1966  (estimate) 60,  000.  000 

1967  (esUmate) 65,  000.  000 

1968  (estimate) 75,  000, 000 

Open-end  appropria- 
tion after  Ist  year. 
6-year   program 310,000,000 

Total  cost  of  voca- 
tional education 
program  for  1st  5 
years 1,436,000,000 

Sec.  22(a)  title  H— Student 
loan  program.  National  De- 
fense Education  Act: 

1964 86,000,000 

1966 46,000,000 

1966 66,  000,  000 

1967- - 60,000,000 

4-year  program 196,000,000 

Sec.  26(a)  tlUe  V — Guidance 
counseling  and  testing,  Na- 
tional Defense  Education 
Act: 

1964.- 2,600.000 

1965     2,600,000 

1966    2,600.000 

1967 2,800.000 

4-year    program 10,000.000 

Total  cost  HJl.  4966: 

Vocational    education 1.  4S8. 000. 000 

National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  amendments--       305. 000,  000 

Total- 1.940,000,000 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  riae  to 
urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

This  entire  problem  was  considered 
quite  thoroughly  In  committee;  and  the 
committee,  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  re- 
ported the  pending  bill  to  the  Senate. 
I  make  these  comments  for  the  Rkcoro 
In  opposition  to  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. 
iNCKZASxs  ruhros  roB  vocational  education 

The  President's  June  19  message  on 
equal  employment  opportxinltles  and  the 
accompanying  legislative  program  gave 
particular  note  to  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed educational  program  upon  our  No. 
1  domestic  problem — equal  rights  and 
equal  opportunities  for  all  our  citizens. 
As  the  President  pointed  out.  the  enjoy- 
ment of  civil  rights  is  largely  a  function 
of  employment  opportunities  while  the 
availability  of  employment  opportunities 
is  largely  a  function  of  educational  at- 
tainment: 


too  brief  period  of  scboollng.  to  acquire  at 
least  the  rudiments  of  some  skill  or  trade. 
This  applies  also  to  most  of  the  other  60 
percent  who,  we  now  estimate,  will  complete 
high  school  only.  About  half  of  these  boys 
and  girls  will  go  to  work  or  keep  house,  or 
both,  after  gradviatlon.  The  others  will  en- 
ter college  or  some  posthlgh  school  educa- 
tional Institution,  but  less  than  half  will 
acquire  a  college  degree.  To  put  It  another 
way.  less  than  20  percent  of  today's  fifth 
graders  will  become  college  graduates — the 
physicians,  scientists,  lawyers,  and  teachers 
of  tomorrow.  A  large  number  of  those  who 
do  not  complete  college  will  Join  our  non- 
professional working  population — In  busi- 
ness. In  the  trades.  In  Industry,  In  the  service 
occupations  and  on  the  farms.  Their  school- 
ing should  prepare  them  to  start  their  work- 
ing life. 


There  Is  little  value  In  a  Negro's  obtaining 
the  right  to  b«  admitted  to  hotels  and 
restaurants  If  he  has  no  cash  In  his  pocket 
and  no  job. 

The  exceedingly  high  rates  of  Negro 
imemployment — more  than  twice  that  of 
white  workers — cannot  be  substantially 
reduced  until  Negro  educational  oppor- 
tunities are  massively  expanded  and 
Negro  manpower  skills  are  drastically 
upgraded  to  meet  modem  technological 
requirements. 

As  the  President  said : 

Although  the  proportion  of  Negroes  with- 
out adequate  education  and  training  Is  far 
higher  than  the  proportion  of  whites,  none 
of  these  problems  is  restricted  to  Negroes 
alone. 

I  stress  that,  because  in  my  judgment, 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  overempha- 
size the  fact  that  this  will  provide  equal 
employment  opportunities.  I  favor  that. 
The  point  to  remember  is  that  many 
thousands  of  white  youths  in  this  coun- 
try are  becoming  unemployable — not  un- 
employed, but  unemployable — because 
imtil  they  are  trained  or  retrained,  or 
until  they  can  have  the  benefits  of  voca- 
tional programs  which  we  are  stressing, 
they  cannot  hold  down  Jobs.  No  one  will 
hire  them.  That  is  one  of  the  results 
of  the  great  problem  of  automation. 
Prom  time  to  time  in  the  Senate  we  hear 
a  great  deal  about  automation.  The 
committee  is  striking  a  blow  against  the 
bad  social  effects  of  automation  by  the 
proposal  for  vocational  training  this  af- 
tenioon. 

I  continue  with  the  quotation  from 
the  President: 

This  Nation  Is  In  critical  need  of  a  mas- 
sive upgrading  In  its  education  and  training 
effort  for  all  citizens.  In  an  age  of  rapidly 
changing  technology,  that  effort  is  falling 
millions  of  our  youth. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  has 
focused  attention  on  the  need  for  greatly 
Increased  expenditures  with  the  follow- 
ing description: 

Under  present  trends  some  30  to  40  per- 
cent of  the  youngsters  now  in  the  fifth  grade 
wlU  probably  not  be  graduated  from  high 
school  unless  we  imdertake  vigorous  reforms. 
They  will  go  to  work — or  vainly  look  for 
'^OTt. — without  a  high  school  diploma.  They 
should  have  the  opportunity,  dxiring  their 


The  training  to  be  supported  under 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
would  be  focused  upon  the  needs  of  high 
school  students,  persons  who  have  com- 
pleted or  discontinued  their  formal  edu- 
cation and  are  preparing  to  enter  the 
labor  market,  adults  now  employed  but 
in  need  of  upgrading  in  their  skills  or  of 
learning  new  skills,  and  young  men  and 
women  with  special  educational  handi- 
caps. The  proposal  also  calls  for  the 
construction  and  equipping  of  urgently 
required  area  vocational  education 
school  facilities  and  for  increased  em- 
phasis on  services  to  improve  the  quality 
of  vocational  education  programs,  in- 
cluding inservice  teacher  training, 
,  teacher  supervision,  program  evaluation, 
demonstration,  development  of  Instruc- 
Itional  materials  and  administration. 

Let  me  point  out  that  an  unemployed 
person  does  not  pay  taxes.  I  want  to 
irest  the  proposal  of  the  committee  on  a 
I  hard.  cold,  economic  foundation.  The 
bill  being  considered  this  afternoon  is,  in 
a  very  real  sense,  a  loan  bill.  It  is,  in  a 
very  real  sense,  a  loan  by  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  to  the  yoimg  people 
of  this  country  dropping  out  of  schools, 
those  who  have  given  up  their  formal 
education,  those  who  are  out  looking  for 
;jobs  without  the  skills  to  obtain  jobs. 
I  This  expenditure  will  pay  for  itself 
Over  and  over  again,  as  the  years  go  by, 
tn  the  form  of  increased  taxes  the  re- 
cipients will  be  able  to  pay,  which  they 
could  not  possibly  have  paid  if  they  had 
been  unemployable  or  had  been  able  to 
work  at  the  menial  jobs  at  the  salaries 
they  would  have  been  paid  if  they  had 
hot  had  the  advantages  of  the  provisions 
j)f  this  bill 

I  urge  passage  of  the  bill  on  that  basis. 
Estimated  expenditures  for  all  of  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  education 
by  all  levels  of  government  in  1962-63 
Were  $19.5  billion.  Of  that  total,  ap- 
|)roximately  $300  million  or  IVi  percent 
were  expended  in  federally  supported 
Tocational  education  programs.  Pres- 
ent Federal  expenditures  for  vocational 
education  are  $57  million  per  year.  The 
proposed  increase  of  $108  million— 
father  than  $45  million  as  in  the  pro- 
posed amendment — while  desperately 
i)ieeded  to  provide  additional  programs 
and  facilities  would  advance  the  share 
OT  total  expenditures  devoted  to  fed- 
erally supported  vocational  education  to 
approximately  2  percent. 

Surely,  this  is  a  modest  proposal,  con- 
sidering that  8  of  10  youngsters  stop 
their  education  before  graduation  from 


n 


college,  many  being  totally  reliant  on 
vocational  training  for  their  occupa- 
tional future. 

WOHK-STTJDT    PROGRAM 

The  amendment  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arizona  would  also  kill  two  pro- 
posed new  programs  in  vocational  edu- 
cation, two  programs  which  hold  con- 
siderable promise  of  coping  with  the 
national  tragedies  of  school  dropout  and 
youth  unemployment.  To  accept  this 
amendment  is  to  accept  the  shortsighted 
view  that  funds  not  spent  today  are 
funds  saved.  Actually,  what  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would  do  is  to  cut  off 
an  experimental  approach  to  solving  the 
scandalous  and  costly  national  problems 
of  school  dropouts  and  youth  unemploy- 
ment, problems  which  would  be  met,  in 
part,  by  the  new  vocational  education 
bill. 

When  the  President  asked  on  June  19 
for  increased  opportunities  for  all  of  our 
citizens  to  achieve  the  educational  ex- 
cellence required  if  they  are  to  achieve 
and  maintain  stable  employment,  he 
also  asked  for  a  work -study  program  for 
high  school  age  students  enrolled  in  full- 
time  vocational  education  programs.  He 
wished  the  country  to  encourage  and 
assist  its  youths  who  might  otherwise 
drop  out  of  school  so  that  these  youths 
might  continue  their  education  and  equip 
themselves  for  gainful  employment. 

Thiis.    H.R.    4955    proposes    a    5-year 
demonstration  program,  authorizing  the 
modest  sum  of  $50  million  in  fiscal  year 
1964.  to  enable  the  States  to  assist  local 
educational  agencies  to  give  part-time 
employment  opportunities  to  vocational 
education  students  in  need  of  such  em- 
ployment if  they  sire  to  continue  with 
their    studies.     The   proposed   program 
would  provide  employment  of  not  more 
than  15  hours  a  week,  in  public  schools 
or  other  public  agencies.     Monthly  earn- 
ings would  not  exceed  $45  nor  annual 
earnings  of  $350  unless  the  student  at- 
tended a  school  away  from  his  home, 
in  which  case  the  limits  would  be  raised 
to  $60  per  month  and  $500  per  academic 
year.    In  other  words,  adoption  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  mean  that  at  least  14,000 
students  would  be  denied  the  opportunity 
to  continue  their  vocational  education 
studies  in  the  coming  school  year  Just 
at  a  time  in  history  when  we  have  al- 
most a  million  school  dropouts  each  year, 
just  at  a  time  in  history  when  it  is  com- 
ing to  be  recognized  that  education  is 
not  an  expenditure  but  the  only  true 
investment  the  Nation  can  make  if  it  is 
to  have  national  security,  full  employ- 
ment and,  hence,  continuing  economic 
health.     The   amendment,   in  short,   is 
not  really  economical  at  all.  but  actually 
is  careless  of  our  national  resources  and 
thoughtless  of  our  national  future  and 
the  future  of  our  young  people. 

Another  effect  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment is  to  do  away  with  the  $15  million 
which  the  President  has  proposed  be  in- 
vested to  determine  the  feasibihty  of 
coping  with  the  problems  of  school  drop- 
out and  youth  unemplosmient  through 
the  establishment  of  pilot  residential 
schools  providing  vocational  education  to 
youths  of  high  school  age  who  could 
benefit  from  full-time  study  on  a  resi- 
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dentlal  basis.  In  establishing  these 
schools,  special  consideration  would  be 
given  to  the  needs  of  large  urban  areas 
where  there  are  substantial  nvunbers  of 
young  people  who  have  dropped  out  of 
high  school  and  who  are,  consequently, 
unemployed. 

•  The  success  of  any  educational  pro- 
gram is  largely  dependent  upon  factors 
other  than  the  quality  of  formal  instruc- 
tion itself.  The  environment  in  which 
the  school  is  located,  the  cleanliness,  the 
attractiveness,  the  safety  of  passage 
through  the  neighborhood — all  strongly 
influence  the  student's  desire  to  attend 
school,  his  respect  for  education,  and  his 
willingness  to  accept  the  goals  and  pur- 
poses for  which  the  school  exists.  The 
pressures  on  the  student  against  educa- 
tional achievements — scorn  for  schools 
among  his  neighborhood  gang,  hunger 
from  inadequate  diet,  hostihty  or  lack 
of  concern  for  study  at  home,  necessity 
of  earning  subsistence — these  and  other 
basic  factors  may  so  detract  from  any 
attempts  at  education  that  successful 
formal  schooling  is  impossible. 

The  proposal  for  a  5-year  program 
demonstrating  the  feasibility  and  desira- 
bility of  the  residential  vocational  educa- 
tion school  is  an  important  approach  to 
solving  these  problems.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, residential  schools  could  be  con- 
structed, equipped,  and  operated  so  as 
to  provide  education  in  an  atmosphere 
conducive  to  constructive  learning  with 
absence  of  such  personal  pressures  as 
would  detract  from  concentration  and  in- 
centive in  the  home  environment.  The 
program  is  directed  at,  but  not  limited  to, 
youth  in  large  urban  areas  who  have 
dropped  out  of  school  or  are  unemployed. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  the  country  can 
afford  the  experimental  approach  in- 
vested in  this  proposal  for  residential  vo- 
cational schools.  It  can  afford  the  Presi- 
dent's modest  suggestion  of  a  work- 
study  program  and  it  can  afford  the  level 
of  appropriation  in  grants  to  States  au- 
thorized by  H.R.  4955.  What  the  Nation 
cannot  afford  is  the  posture  of  econo- 
mizing which,  in  reality,  spells  inade- 
quate investment  for  the  growing  voca- 
tional needs  of  a  growing  people. 

Let  me  summarize  very  quickly.  This 
Is  the  expanded  program  that  was  made 
available  after  the  House  committee 
ordered  reported  the  bill  H.R.  4955.  In 
my  judgment  there  are  many  Members 
of  the  House  who  want  the  bill  as  we 
reported  it  because  they  want  the  ex- 
panded program  that  has  been  devel- 
oped. They  want  it,  not  only  as  a  result 
of  the  June  19  message  the  President 
sent  to  the  Congress  in  regard  to  this 
program,  but  also,  I  would  hope,  as  a 
result  of  hearings  we  conducted  on 
June  25  and  the  expert  testimony  and 
evidence  that  was  then  put  into  our 
hearings. 

I  am  asking  for  a  frontal  attack  on 
the  social  problems  of  automation,  which 
are  the  No.  1  domestic  economic  issue 
facing  the  country.  If  we  do  not  do 
something  about  the  economic  disjoin- 
tures  being  caused  by  automation.  In  the 
not  too  distant  future  we  shall  find  our- 
selves with  a  serious  tmemployment 
crisis.  To  prevent  it,  we  must  train 
people  so  that  they  can  hold  jobs. 


Mr.  President,  in  concliision  I  think  it 
is  interesting  to  take  a  look  at  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senate  Republican  Policy 
Committee  under  date  of  March  4.  1963, 
on  the  subject  of  "The  Forgotten  Youth." 

In  that  statement  the  Senate  Repub- 
lican policy  committee  assessed  the  need 
for  greater  attention  to  problems  of  vo- 
cational education.  Commenting  on  the 
Federal  role,  the  committee  paper  re- 
ferred to  the  President's  Panel  of  con- 
sultants on  Vocational  Education.  I 
quote  from  their  statement: 

The  experts  (panel)  agreed  there  Is  a  deep- 
seated  need  for  added  vocational  and  tech- 
nical courses  and  that  the  need  will  Increase 
during  the  years  ahead.  They  recommended 
an  immediate  start  and  set  a  price  tag  of 
$400  million. 

Yet,  In  Its  school  message  the  administra- 
tion came  up  with  the  figure  of  $73  million. 

That  was  the  first  message  I  delivered 
last  January. 
Continuing  with  the  quotation: 

A  study  of  the  complex  problems  facing 
young  people  today — and  the  society  Into 
which  they  must  fit — Indicates  that  perhaps 
the  experts,  not  the  administration,  were  on 
the  right  track. 

The  experts  were  right,  and  the  ad- 
ministration was  wrong  in  the  first  in- 
stance. When  it  took  a  second  look  at 
the  problem  in  Jime  of  1963,  it  sent  the 
second  message.  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona is  correct.  I  used  that  as  the  basis 
for  part  A  of  the  bill.  It  was  presented 
to  the  committee.  Hearings  were  held  on 
it,  and  the  committee,  by  a  huge  vote, 
recommended  it  to  the  Senate.  This  Is  a 
sound  bill  on  vocational  education.  I 
urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  I  made  my  position  very  clear  on 
this  point  during  my  earlier  recitation.  I 
subscribe  to  the  position  of  the  Republi- 
can Policy  Committee  which  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  read.  I  think  the  figures  I 
used,  of  between  $450  million  and  $480 
million,  would  be  more  in  keeping  with 
the  need  than  $630  million.  However.  I 
am  perfectly  willing,  in  my  amendment, 
to  go  to  $630  million. 

I  said  before  that  when  the  President 
first  submitted  his  message  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  called  for  $23  million  a  year  for 
4  years,  which  is  $92  million.  The  House 
proposes  a  figure  a  little  in  excess  of  six 
times  that  amount.  The  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about  a  figure  15  times  that  amount. 
If  the  need  were  for  either  6  or  15  times 
the  amount,  there  would  be  no  need  for 
the  amendment,  but  no  need  has  been 
shown  for  any  increase  in  the  bill  other 
than  the  Presidents  figure.  Even  so,  he 
was  not  si>ecific  as  to  amount.  I  want  to 
give  the  President  an  opportunity  to  live 
up  to  his  promise  to  help  the  taxpayers 
by  cutting  down  on  expenditures. 

If  any  Senator  is  so  inclined  to  express 
himself  to  his  constituency,  I  feel  he  can 
do  so  by  voting  on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose any  move  to  cut  the  funds  provided 
for  vocational  education.  The  United 
States  is  today  in  a  20lh-century,  space- 
age  world.  It  is  no  longer  enough  for 
our  youngsters  to  learn  the  three  R's. 
Unless  they  learn  a  trade  or  profession, 
they  may  find  themselves  filling  unem- 


ployment forms  instead  of  filling  a 
worthwhile  Job. 

Vocational  training  is  certainly  one 
of  the  first  steps  to  reduce  the  continuing, 
disturbingly  high  rate  of  tmemployment. 
High  school  dropouts,  frequently  de- 
pressed by  an  education  that  seems  to 
have  little  relevance,  can  look  forward 
to  a  life  of  sporadic  and  low-paid  em- 
ployment at  best.  This  is  not  only  bad 
for  our  youth.    It  is  bad  for  the  country. 

In  fact,  it  is  clear  that,  with  increased 
science  programs  and  heavy  emphasis  on 
technological  skills,  the  country  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  any  talent. 

This  bill  would  provide  four  different 
types  of  aid  in  the  field  of  vocational 
education:  a  permanent  aid  program  to 
the  States  to  maintain,  extend,  and  im- 
prove vocational  education ;  development 
of  new  programs  through  research 
grants  and  pilot  programs;  establish- 
ment of  grant-aid  to  States  for  residen- 
tial educational  institutions  near  urban 
areas;  and  finally,  part-time  employment 
opportimltle'S  in  public  agencies  for 
needy  youth.  In  short,  not  one  but  a 
nimiber  of  different  avenues  will  be  pur- 
sued in  the  pursuit  of  adequate  training 
for  all  our  young  people. 

I  have  for  sometime  been  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  high  tmemployment 
among  minority  groups.  Nearly  three 
times  as  many  Negroes  are  without  jobs 
as  whites.  Economic  rights  are  as  im- 
portant as  civil  rights  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury. There  is  no  better  way  to  promote 
economic  gain  among  minority  groups 
than  to  provide  adequate  vocational 
training  for  all  those  who  seek  it. 

For  that  reason,  I  regret  that  there  Is 
no  specific  language  in  the  vocational 
training  section  that  prohibits  discrimi- 
nation, segregation,  or  unequal  treat- 
ment of  minority  groups.  This  is  all  the 
more  disturbing  to  me  insofar  as  the 
formula  for  State  allotments  approved 
by  the  Senate  substantially  reduces  the 
proportion  of  funds  available  for  New 
York  and  other  urban  States.  Heavy 
increases  are  evident  for  some  States, 
which  are  rich  in  resources  yet  niggardly 
insofar  as  State  taxation  is  concerned. 
Had  the  Senate  committee  not  increased 
the  funds  actually  authorized,  New  York 
would  be  receiving  $2  million  less  imder 
the  Senate  formula.  Southern  States 
would  receive  up  to  $700,000  more. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  progrram  be  adminis- 
tered with  full  regard  to  the  equal  rights 
and  the  need  for  equal  opportunities,  on 
the  part  of  all  UJ5.  citizens — most  espe- 
cially so  in  a  field  like  vocational 
training  which  is  particularly  designed 
to  assist  those  who  stand  in  need  of 
additional  training  and  under  employ- 
ment opporttmities. 

Nevertheless,  I  cannot  support  this 
amendment,  offered  by  Senator  Gold- 
water,  to  reduce  the  funds  available  by 
approximately  $800,000  and  to  eliminate 
both  residential  institutions  and  pilot 
experimental  projects.  Funds  si>ent  for 
vocational  trainiixg  are  a  direct  invest- 
ment In  our  future — In  Increased  em- 
ployment smd  in  more  advanced  techno- 
logical skills.  In  my  view,  it  is  at  least 
as  important  to  reach  the  disadvantaged 
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youth  &nd  presently  unemployable  sec- 
tor of  our  economy  with  training  for  Jobs 
and  Income  as  It  Is  to  reach  the  moon. 
This  bill  is  a  constructive  measure.  The 
funds  recommended  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee will  be  repaid  many  times  over  in 
reduced  welfare  costs  and  increased  tax 
returns  from  those  who  will  benefit 
therefrom.  Nothing  could  be  more  con- 
structive, or  more  strongly  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  entire  Nation  than  an  ef- 
fective vocational  educational  program, 
as  is  proposed  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Cleric  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The    question     now    arises    on     the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  to  the  committee  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute.    The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.    I   announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  , 
the    Senator    from    Connecticut     [Mr. 
DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland],   the   Senator  from   Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartkb],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina    [Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming   [Mr.  McGee], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota    [Mr. 
McOovERN],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MrrcAiT],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoft],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  and 
the   Senator   from   Missouri    [Mr.   Sy- 
mington] are  absent  on  oflBcial  business. 
I  fxirther  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett]  ,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodo],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hahtke],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Namara], the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalt],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  RisicoFr],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman], 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovernI  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Towers]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  ,  the 


Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton], the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
^Avrrs],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
I4ILLEK],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senators  frwn  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis  and  Mr.  Hruska]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Pong]  are  absent 
On  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  North  I>akota  [Mr. 
I'oimG]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey   [Mr.  Case]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from   Hawaii   [Mr.   Fong].     If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ajtor  from  Hawaii  would  vote  "nay." 
I  On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javtts].    If  pres- 
eht  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
Would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "nay." 
,  On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota    [Mr.   McGovern]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
f^om  South  Dakota  would  vote  "nay." 

iThe  result  was  annoimced — yeas  23, 
nkys  52,  as  follows: 
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A:iott 

B^all 

Bfnnett 

B^ggs 

Bjrd,  Va. 

Carlson 

Cooper 

DJrkBen 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Bible 

Brfewster 

Biirdlck 

Bjrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Cnurch 

Cl^rk 

Douglas 

Eqmondson 

ErVln 

Ful  bright 

Oqre 

Orjuenlng 


iyden 


BaHlett 

Ca 

Cotton 

Cutrtls 

Dodd 

Ea$tland 

Engle 

Potig 

Hakke 


[No.  184  Leg. 

YEAS — 23 

Domlnlck 

Ellender 

Ooldwater 

Hlckenlooper 

HoUand 

McClellan 

Mechem 

Morton 

NAYS— 52 

Hill 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Keating 

Kuchel 

Long.  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

Mclntyre 

Monroney 

Morse 

Moss 

Muskle 


Mundt 

Pearson 

Robertson 

Saltonst&ll 

Simpson 

Thurmond 

Williams.  Del. 


Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

RusseU 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Walters 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yar  borough 

Young.  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING — 26 


Hruska 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Lausche 

McOee 

McOovern 

McNamara 

Metcalf 


Miller 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Sparkman 

Symington 

Tower 

Young.  N.  Dak. 


6o  Mr.  Goldwater's  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  while  so 
large  a  number  of  Senators  are  in  the 
Chamber,  I  think  it  would  be  helpful 
if  the  Chair  would  announce  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  entered  into 
for  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair].  The  Chair  in- 
structs the  clerk  to  read  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Unanibious-Consknt  Aoreemekt 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Tuesday,  Octo- 
ber 8,  1963.  upon  the  convening  of  the 
Senate,  during  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  4955)  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  vocational  education 
and  to  expand  the  vocational  education  op- 
portunities In  the  Nation,  debate  on  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited 
to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  any  such  amendment 
or  motion  £ind  the  majority  leader:  ProtHded, 
That  In  the  event  the  majority  leader  is 
In  favor  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion, 
the  time  In  oppoeltlon  thereto  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  the  minority  leader  or  some  Sen- 
ator designated  by  him:  Provided  further. 
That  no  amendment  that  Is  not  germane  to 
the  provisions  of  the  said  bill  shall  be  re- 
ceived except  the  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrs]  which  shall  be 
In  order. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  ProiHded,  That  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  of  them.  may.  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  the  passage 
of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  conslderaUon  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  app)eal. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce,  with  the  full  approval  of 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader,  that,  because  some  Senators  have 
engagements  tonight  and  did  not  expect 
votes  today,  and  because  two  or  three 
Senators  who  desire  to  offer  amendments 
have  not  yet  returned  to  Washington, 
there  will  be  no  more  votes  tonight. 
There  may  be  further  debate,  but  there 
will  be  no  more  votes  tonight. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I 
realize  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
cannot  give  his  judgment  with  preci- 
sion, but  could  he  estimate  the  number 
of  votes  that  may  be  taken  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  yea-and-nay  votes 
that  will  be  asked  for,  but  my  guess  iai 
that  there  will  be  three  or  four.  It  is 
my  hope  that  consideration  of  the  bill 
can  be  concluded  by  late  afternoon 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  Is  open  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


DEFENSE  SPENDING  IMPACT  ON 
UNEMPLOYMENT  AREAS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  wish  to  comment  on  the  report  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Retailing,  Distri- 
bution and  Marketing  Practices,  relating 
to  the  Government's  program  policies  as 
they  relate  to  the  use  of  procurement  in 
redeveloping  distressed  areas.  Also,  I 
have  included  in  this  report,  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  a  compilation 
of  policy  directives,  statutes.  £uid  regu- 
lations, relating  to  procurement  in  dis- 
tressed areas. 

This  report  has  been  released  and 
published  under  date  of  August  19,  1963, 
and  as  I  have  indicated  is  a  report  from 
the  subcommittee  to  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  President,  for  over  a  dozen  years 
a  clearly  stated  national  policy  has  been 
to  encourage  defense  spending  in  areas 
of  persistent  and  substantial  labor  sur- 
plus. Through  the  administrations  of 
three  Presidents — President  Truman. 
President  Eisenhower  and  President 
Kennedy — we  have  aimed  to  help  our 
distressed  areas  by  placing  contracts, 
particularly  defense  contracts,  where 
there  wsus  economic  need  and 
underemployment. 

However,  a  report  made  today  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  by 
its  Subcommittee  on  Retailing,  Distri- 
bution and  Marketing  Practices,  on 
which  I  have  the  privilege  to  serve  as 
chairman  Indicates  we  have  essentially 
failed  in  encouraging  defense  spending 
in  areas  of  persistent  and  substantial 
labor  surplus. 

Only  4  percent  of  all  the  defense  con- 
tracts are  let  in  these  areas.  Over  50 
percent  of  research  and  development 
work  done  in  the  university  and  research 
institutions  goes  into  two  States,  and 
prime  contracts  often  follow  the  research 
and  development  work  into  these  same 
areas. 

As  a  result  of  this  and  old  fixed  habits 
of  procurement,  new  suppliers  operating 
in  the  distressed  areas  find  it  difficult  to 
find  contracts.  Our  present  device  for 
placing  contracts  in  distressed  areas,  the 
partial  set-asides,  has  been  less  than 
successful,  since  it  h£is  placed  less  than 
one-quarter  of  1  percent  of  defense 
moneys  in  these  areas. 

I  call  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
fact  that  the  defense  budget  is  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  total  gross  national 
product,  and  therefore  the  use  of  de- 
fense funds,  the  manner  in  which  these 
funds  are  allocated  in  terms  of  services, 
of  personnel,  or  the  procurement  of  sup- 
plies and  equipment,  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  our  policy,  or  at  least 
our  asserted  policy,  of  encouraging  de- 
fense spending  In  areas  of  substantial 
labor  surplus  hsis  been  an  expensive 
failure,  not  only  economically,  but 
socially,  creating  on  the  one  hand  public 
strains  on  housing,  schools,  and  other 
municipal  facilities,  where  there  is  a  very 
large  amount  of  defense  spending  going 
on  In  a  limited  area,  and  on  the  other 
hand.  Government  programs  and  vm- 
employment  with  its  companion  miseries 


where  we  have  substantial  unemploy- 
ment or  underempl03rment. 

We  have  tried  to  overload  our  cities 
with  boom  economies  where  contracts 
have  been  placed — a  despairing  people 
and  a  sick  economy  where  contracts 
have  not  been  placed.  But  It  is  hoped 
much  can  be  done.  Even  now,  the  im- 
pact of  defense  spending  does  not  neces- 
sarily have  to  create  such  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems.  The  expenditure  of 
these  fvmds  can  bring  more  strength  to 
our  chronically  distressed  areas  and  to 
their  people.  At  least,  Mr.  President, 
a  determined  effort  to  have  a  better  allo- 
cation of  these  funds  could  be  of  some 
help. 

I  should  like,  therefore,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  subcommittee's  recommenda- 
tions, and  I  stress  the  point  that  these 
are  but  the  subcommittee's  recommen- 
dations— the  full  committee  as  yet  has 
not  acted. 

First.  We  have  recommended  that  the 
Defense  Appropriation  Act  be  amended 
to  allow  total  set-asides  to  distressed 
areas. 

Second.  We  believe  that  a  greater 
proportion  of  military  facilities  and 
bases  should  be  placed  in  distressed 
areas.  I  would  qualify  that  with  some 
of  the  documentation  in  the  hearings, 
by  saying  that  these  Installations  could 
and  should  be  placed  In  distressed  areas, 
provided  it  does  in  no  way  impede,  jeop- 
ardize or  weaken  our  national  securi^. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  certain  military 
installations  have  to  be  placed  in  the 
proper  area  regardless  of  the  economic 
consequences. 

Third.  There  should  be  more  equi- 
table distribution  of  research  and  de- 
velop contracts  because  of  their  im- 
portance in  determining  where  subse- 
quent production  prime  contracts  are 
placed. 

Fourth.  More  effective  programs  must 
be  adopted  to  Insure  the  placement  of 
subcontracts  in  distressed  areas. 

Fifth.  Greater  use  should  be  made  of 
existing  programs  of  retraining,  facili- 
ties assistance,  loans,  and  other  pro- 
grams, to  increase  the  capabilities  of 
firms  in  distressed  areas. 

Sixth.  To  insure  that  the  economic 
consequences  of  defense  purchasing,  of 
procurement,  are  considered.  Offices  of 
Economic  Utilization  Policy  should  be 
established  in  all  appropriate  agencies 
and  departments,  with  their  directors 
at  the  level  of  Assistant  Secretary. 

Seventh.  Government  procurement 
contracts  should  provide  for  purchase  at 
the  point  of  origin,  so  that  firms  located 
in  distressed  areas  will  be  competitive 
with  firms  located  near  the  point  of 
delivery. 

Eighth.  The  responsibility  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Planning  should  be 
expanded  to  Include  the  preparation 
studies  and  suggestions  to  improve  the 
long-range  health  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  President,  if  these  recommenda- 
tions— or  recommendations  within  the 
spirit  of  the  suggestions — are  carried  out, 
then  it  is  my  view  that  defense  spending 
can  and  will  have  a  favorable  impact  on 
our  economically  distressed  areas.  In 
those  locations  where  there  should  be 
found  a  surplus  of  labor,  we  will  approach 
the  national  policy  goal  of  use  of  defense 


spending  in  a  way  which  does  not  create 
economic  distress  which  the  subcommit- 
tee discovered  in  so  many  areas  of  the 
coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  relating  to  the 
study  that  we  have  released  today  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Humphrey    Reports    on    DErENSx    Spending 
Impact  on  Unemployment  Areas 

Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Democrat,  of 
Minnesota,  said  today  that  shifts  In  defense 
spending  in  recent  years  have  been  respon- 
sible for  the  creation  of  many  economically 
distressed  areas  In  the  country. 

In  a  statement  prepared  for  the  Senate, 
Humphrey  said  that  the  "avowed  national 
policy"  to  help  distressed  areas  with  defense 
contracts  has  been  a  "complete  failure." 

Humphkey  based  his  conclusions  on  a  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  report,  released  today, 
titled  "Impact  of  Defense  Spending  on  Labor 
Surplus  Areas." 

"Congress,  President  Kennedy,  and  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  all  have  supported  a  policy 
of  channeling  a  reasonable  share  of  defense 
contracts  to  areas  of  high  unemployment." 
be  said. 

"Contrary  to  this  policy,  the  Impact  of  de- 
fense spending  has  not  helped  our  distressed 
areas.     It  has  created  new  ones." 

Humphrey  noted  the  following  points  from 
the  report  released  today  by  the  Senate  SmaU 
Business  Subcommittee  on  Retailing,  Distri- 
bution, and  Marketing  Practices: 

^.  More  than  12  percent  of  the  Nation's 
population  lives  in  areas  of  persistent  and 
substantial  unemployment,  but  only  4  per- 
cent of  all  defense  contracts  Is  awarded  to 
firms  in  those  areas. 

2.  Prom  the  Korean  war  years  to  1961. 
purchases  of  weapons,  ammunition,  and 
tank-automotive  equipment  declined  from 
more  than  50  percent  to  less  than  13  percent 
of  all  contracts.  In  the  same  period,  missile 
and  electronics  defense  purchases  increased 
from  less  than  12  i>ercent  to  more  than  61 
percent. 

3.  Because  of  this  shift — and  the  Western 
States'  headstart  In  missile  and  electronics 
capability  and  the  Midwest's  specialization 
in  the  traditional  defense  equipment — the 
East  North  Central  States'  share  of  defense 
contracts  declined  from  27.4  to  11.8  percent. 
The  share  of  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast 
States  increased  from  18.6  to  32.6  percent. 

4.  As  a  result,  the  East  North  Central 
States  (Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  lidlchlgan,  and 
Wisconsin)  have  lost  $6.1  billion  per  year  In 
defense  contracts  since  the  end  of  the  Ko- 
rean war. 

"This  loss,"  Humphrey  concluded,  "meant 
the  loss  of  hundreds  of  thovisands  of  Jobs 
and  the  growth  of  new  distressed  areas. 

"The  uncoordinated  shift  of  defense  spend- 
ing in  the  1950's  has  resulted  in  unbalanced 
economies  in  different  areas  of  the  country. 

"Cities  and  areas  which  received  large  in- 
creases in  defense  spendli^  often  experi- 
enced an  overload  on  their  public  faculties, 
housing,  and  labor  supplies.  Areas  which 
lost  major  portions  of  defense,  contracting 
encountered  exactly  the  opposite  problems — 
labor  surplus,  housing  surplus,  and  de- 
creased public  facilities  and  services  through 
loss  of  tax  revenues." 

The  Humphrey  subcommittee  report,  based 
on  hearings  and  staff  studies  conducted  this 
sununer.  stated:  "By  anticii>atlng  shifts  in 
defense  spending  and  other  factors  in  our 
economy  and  acting  accordingly,  industry 
and  Government — working  cooperatively — 
could  have  prevented  many  distressed  ao^as." 

The  subcommittee  rep>ort  concludes  with 
a  series  of  recc»nmend&tions  for  steps  to  baJ- 
ance  the  patterns  of  defense  spending  and 
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soften  tb«  Impact  of  major  changes  In  de- 
fease spending: 

1.  Amending  the  Defenae  Appropriations 
Act  to  allow  all  of  the  work  for  a  partieular 
defense  contract  to  be  set  aside  for  dlstriMed 
areas.  At  present,  the  "set-aalde"  program 
allows  only  part  of  a  defense  contract  to  be 
awarded  to  a  Arm  In  a  distressed  area. 

2.  Establishing  an  Office  of  Economic  Uti- 
lization In  all  appropriate  agencies,  to  as- 
sure that  economic  problems  are  considered 
in  the  award  of  contracts.  The  Director  of 
each  Office  would  hold  the  rank  of  Assistant 
Secretary  and  would  be  responalble  for  ad- 
vising procurement  officers  at  distressed  area 
problems. 

3.  Adopting  programs  to  equalize  the  dis- 
tribution of  research  and  development  con- 
tracU.  This  would  Include  task  forces  which 
would  be  sent  to  universities  to  help  them 
qualify  for  and  obtain  Government  research 
contracts. 

4.  Placing  more  defense  subcontracts  In 
distreased  areas,  through  a  requirement  for 
prime  contractors  to  report  the  names  and 
location  of  Anna  to  which  they  have  let  sub- 
contract*. 

5.  Locating  more  military  bases  and  other 
Oovemment  projects  and  facilities  in  dis- 
tressed areas  by  requiring  clearance  for  new 
facilities  to  be  placed  outside  distressed  areas. 

6.  Providing  in  Government  contracts  for 
purchase  of  materials  at  the  point  of  origin 
to  give  firms  in  distressed  areas  a  competitive 
opportunity  with  firms  located  near  points 
of  delivery. 

7.  Expanding  responalblUty  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning  to  Include  prepara- 
tion of  studies  and  sxiggesUons  to  Improve 
the  long-range  health  of  the  economy. 
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Mr.  HT71i«PHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  add  that  I  am  fully  aware 
of  the  fact  that  research  and  develop- 
ment contracts  must  be  placed  in  the  in- 
dustries, universities,  and  research  lab- 
oratories that  have  the  competence  to 
be  able  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the 
research  and  development  needs. 

However,  it  is  also  to  be  noted  when  a 
research  and  development  contract  is 
given,  or  is  let,  to  a  particular  university, 
industry  or  research  establishment,  that 
said  Industry,  or  university,  or  research 
establishment,  tends  to  develop  and  to 
grow  and  to  recruit  the  manpower  that 
Is  necessary  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of 
the  contract. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  postwar 
years,  there  has  been  some  distortion  in 
our  economy  through  defense  spending, 
primarily  because  of  the  change  In  the 
technology  of  weapons  or  In  what  we 
call  weapons  technology.    We  have  had 
during  the  war  years  of  World  War  n 
the  Detroit-Cleveland-Chicago  complex, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  automotive  industry 
area  booming  and  expanding  because  of 
the  mechanical  equipment,  the  vehicles, 
the  tanks,  and  at  that  time  the  planes 
that  were  constructed  in  the  area.    But 
In  the  postwar  period  where  we  have 
come  Into  the  missile  age  and  Into  rock- 
etry and  into  the  sophisticated  electron- 
ics development  and  fast  supersonic  air- 
craft, we  have  witnessed  much  of  the 
defense  research  and  development  dollar 
going  to  the  west  coast  or  the  east  coast 
in  selected  areas  and  without  due  con- 
sideration. It  appears  to  me,  to  the  proper 
geographical  distribution. 

No  part  of  this  country  has  a  monopoly 
on  brainpower:  nor  does  any  part  of  the 
country  have  a  monoply  on  technological 
know-how.    In  fact  I  believe  it  Is  fair 


to  say  that  we  are  a  very  fortunate  na- 
tion in  having  a  wide  distribution  of  the 
university  facilities,  technical  and  voca- 
tional schools,  and  Industrial  research 
facilities. 

Many  such  facilities  are  found  in  every 
section    of     our    country.      Therefore, 
speaking  now  for  myself  and  not  reading 
the  language  of  the  committee  report, 
\t  Is  my  view  that  by  more  careful  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  Department 
pt    Defense,   the   National   Aeronautics 
ftnd  Space  Administration,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  any  other  agen- 
ty  of  the  Government  that  receives  sub- 
stantial funds — we  could  very  well  sub- 
stantially eliminate  the  unemployment 
t)roblem  in  many  of  the  distressed  areas. 
Of  course  this  concern  should  include 
(i  more  careful  program  of  subcontract- 
ing such  as  the  test  procedures  now  be- 
ing used  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
I   Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
1  Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 
1  Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  minority  leader  for 
the  statement  he  has  made.    The  fact  is 
that  there  has  been  an  unfortunate  dis- 
t|ribution  of  defense  and  space  contracts 
^hich  has  generally  overlooked  the  Mld- 
West.    I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Sena- 
tor to  the  fact  that,  the  universities  of 
the    Midwest    graduate    approximately 
one-third  of  the  Ph.  D.'s  in  the  Nation. 

In  the  past  10  years  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  has  led  the  country  in  the 
number    of    Ph.    D.'s    graduated.    The 

3 umber  graduated  from  the  University 
I  Minnesota  is  also  very  high.  The 
University  of  Michigan  also  rates  high 
0^  the  Ph.  D.  level. 

However,  though  the  schools  of  the 
Midwest  graduate  more  Ph.  D.'s  than 
schools  in  any  other  area  of  the  country, 
fewer  Ph.  D.'s.  in  terms  of  population, 
actually  work  in  our  area  than  work  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  The  Ph.  D.'s 
ia  the  Midwest  graduate  and  go  to  either 
tbe  east  coast  or  the  west  coast.  They 
dp  not  remain  at  home.  The  point  I  wish 
to  make  is  that  it  is  clear  that  we  have 
the  intellectual  resources,  the  university 
resources,  and  excellent  faculties.  Our 
people  pay  heavily  in  taxation  to  provide 
tljat  kind  of  education.  Somehow,  in 
same  way.  and  somewhere  we  lose  those 
people  when  opportunities  come  to  put 
tljem  to  work  in  research  and  develop- 
m|ent  within  our  Midwest  area.  Many  of 
those  people  would  prefer  to  live  in  areas 
where  their  roots  are.  They  leave  be- 
cause opportunities  arise  elsewhere. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  if 
it  is  not  true  that,  unless  we  obtain 
greater  opportunities  as  a  result  of  Gov- 
ernment encouragement  and  Govern- 
ment recognition  of  the  value  to  our 
country  in  dispersing  defense  contracts 
to  some  extent  we  shall  lose  a  great  na- 
tional asset  in  having  a  region  of  our 
country  which  has  done  more  than  its 
sliftre  in  producing  intellectual  capacity 
not  having  an  opportunity  to  share  in 
thfc  fruits  of  that  development. 

kr.  HUMPHREY.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  My  remarks  should  not  be  in- 
terpreted as  critical  of  any  particular 
ar^a  of  the  country.    What  I  am  say- 


ing—and I  recognize  that  it  is  easier  to 
make  a  statement  than  to  carry  out  a 
program— is  that  there  should  be  a  better 
geographical  distribution  of  the  research 
and  development  contracts  and  the  pro- 
curements for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  other  Government  agencies; 
consideration  should  be  given  to  areas  of 
persistent  and  substantial  labor  surplus 
and  critical  economic  distress. 

I  recognize  that  my  suggestion  poses 
some  administrative  difficulties.  But  for 
all  the  administrative  difficulties  in- 
volved, the  economic  distress  and  human 
misery  that  accrues  because  of  failure 
properly  to  distribute  and  utilize  Federal 
funds  in  some  of  the  areas  of  persistent 
unemployment  continues  to  mount. 
What  I  am  asking  for  is  a  more  carefully 
considered  policy  that  ^vill  be  effectuated 
by  action. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Along  that  line,  I 
recall  when  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KucHEL],  who  is  present  In  the 
Chamber,  was  Interested  in  an  accelera- 
tor— atom  smasher — for  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. The  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  the  Midwest  University  Research  As- 
sociation supported  and  favored  that 
proposal.  It  was  said  to  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  whole  Nation.  It  was  good  from 
the  standpoint  of  science. 

Now.  In  the  Midwest,  there  Is  need  to 
have  located  near  Madison.  Wis.,  a 
similar  device,  which  would  serve  the 
areas  of  Michigan,  Minnesota.  Wisconsin. 
Illinois,  and  other  States.  The  Senator 
from  Mirmesota  [Mr.  Humphrit],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  and 
others  have  joined  me  in  asking  that  con- 
sideration be  given  to  an  accelerator  for 
that  region,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
University  of  California  scientists  have 
supported  the  Midwest  proposal  en- 
thusiastically, recognizing  that  it  would 
be  In  the  Interest  of  science. 

If  that  proposal  can  be  given  real  con- 
sideration, largely  and  basically  on  its 
merits,  but  also  in  terms  of  what  it 
would  do  for  the  Midwest  community  in 
making  research  opportunities  more 
widely  available  and  enabling  scientists 
to  remain  in  the  area  and  work,  and  also 
giving  business  a  basis  for  attracting 
scientists  directly  to  work  right  in  the 
Midwest,  it  seems  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  that  It  would  be  a  way  of  ful- 
filling the  kind  of  specific  action  which 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  so 
properly  and  wisely  called  for. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. Perhaps  a  statement  made  during 
the  hearings  would  be  of  some  interest 
to  Senators.  It  is  a  statement  of  the 
representative  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Mr.  Wolfbein.  the  labor  econo- 
mist and  statistician,  said: 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  indications  of 
the  changing  geography  of  American  Indus- 
try Is  seen  by  the  simple  fact  that  one  out 
of  every  six  Jobs  in  the  United  States  is 
located  In  Jiist  three  States— California. 
Texas  and  Florida. 
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The  report  states  that  Mr.  Wolfbein 
contends  that  the  result  of  the  shift  is 
that  the  Great  Lakes  area  has  suffered ; 
in  fact.  States  like  Wisconsin.  Michigan, 
Illinois.  Indiana,  and  Ohio  Increased 
their  emplojrment  less  than  the  national 
average. 


Then  Mr.  Wolfbein  pointed  out: 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  recites  the  VS.  Government 
as  one  of  the  primary  causes  for  this  shift 
in  employment.  The  reason  given  Is  In- 
creased spending  for  research  and  develop- 
ment and  the  great  Increase  in  spending 
for  modern  weapons  systems.  In  fact.  It 
was  learned  that  42  percent  of  all  manufac- 
turing in  the  Los  Angeles  area  was  defense 
connected. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  Is  very  in- 
teresting, and  I  commend  it  to  Senators. 
I  commend  it  also  to  the  attention  of 
every  businessman  and  every  worker  in 
the  United  States,  because  substantial 
information  is  to  be  found  in  the  hear- 
ings. I  have  before  me  only  a  conden- 
sation of  the  hearings  sis  contained  in 
the  report  of  the  subcommittee.  I  quote 
from  the  report: 

The  third  shift  is  a  change  In  the  type  of 
goods  being  purchased  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment, as  highlighted  by  the  fact  that 
in  1963  missile  purchases  accounted  for 
only  0.5  percent  of  the  hard  goods  delivered 
In  that  year,  while  In  1961  they  had  taken 
up  33.6  percent.  There  has  also  been  a 
significant  increase  In  the  proportion  of 
electronic  equipment  being  purchased.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  most  significant  shifts  in 
Government  purchases  is  in  the  field  of 
tank-automotive,  weapons,  ammunition, 
and  production  equipment,  which  has  gone 
from  50.09  percent  of  the  goods  delivered  in 
1953  down  to  12.4  percent  of  the  goods  de- 
livered in  1961. 

I  mention  that  point  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  because  it  was  in  his 
area  that  the  tank-automotive  type  of 
equipment  had  its  center  of  operations, 
so  to  speak,  in  production. 

Also  highly  significant  Is  the  Increase  In 
contracts  for  research,  development,  testing, 
and  evaluation  (R.D.T.  &  E.) .  In  1961  these 
contracts  totaled  $6  billion  and  constituted 
about  one-fourth  of  all  prime  contract* 
awarded  In  the  United  States.  These  facU 
make  it  clear  that  thU  shift  In  spending 
by  the  U.8.  Government  has  caused  the  sec- 
ond shift  relating  to  engineering  employ- 
ment. 

Then  we  see  In  the  report  the  foUow- 
^g  statement: 

It  Is  startling  to  learn  that  the  Mountain 
and  Pacific  States  during^  World  War  II  re- 
ceived only  13.6  percent  of  the  prime  con- 
tract awards,  but  by  1961  this  had  Increased 
to  32.6  percent.  The  geographical  locations 
of  RI3.T.  &  E.  contracts — 

That  Is  what  we  call  research,  develop- 
ment, training,  and  education  con- 
tracts— 

were  even  more  closely  concentrated  than 
the  contracts  for  hard  goods.  California 
alone  accounted  for  41.3  percent  of  such  con- 
tracts let  by  the  Defense  Department.  A  re- 
port Issued  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
Office  of  Manpower,  Automation,  and  Train- 
ing, entitled  Manpower  Report  No.  1,  states 
that  California  In  1961  received  a  total  of 
$2.5  billion  in  RX>.T.  &  E.  contracts  from 
the  U.S.  Government,  which  constituted  two- 
fifths  of  this  budget.  Some  interesting  com- 
ments in  connection  with  these  shifts  are 
to  be  found  In  a  document  entitled  "The 
Changing  Patterns  of  Defense  Procurement," 
Issued  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, June  1962,  concerning  the  geographical 
shift  in  contract  awards. 

My  colleagues  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  more  than  12  percent  of  the 
people  of  the  Nation  live  In  areas  of 


persistwit  and  substantial  unemploy- 
ment, but  only  4  percent  of  our  defense 
contracts  are  awarded  to  firms  in  those 
areas. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  research 
and  development  contracts  is  perhaps 
the  most  serious  because  the  conse- 
quences have  far-reaching  effect  on  fol- 
low-on production. 

The  final  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
I  have  heard  the  Department  of  Defense 
give  rejoinder  to  the  criticisms  of  present 
policy.  They  say,  "We  are  trying  to 
get  the  most  for  our  dollar.  Senator.  We 
find  that  giving  a  research  and  develop- 
ment contract  to  a  certain  area  which 
already  has  expert  knowledge,  where  the 
people  are  acquainted  with  Government 
procurement  patterns,  produces  the  most 
for  the  dollar." 

When  one  talks  about  set-asides  for 
Government  purchases  of  defense  ma- 
terials in  areas  of  labor  surplus  or  unem- 
ployment, the  Department  of  Defense 
says.  "Yes,  but  it  may  cost  us  more, 
Senator,  to  get  some  electronic  equip- 
ment there  or  to  get  a  missile  there." 

The  point  I  tried  to  make  in  the  hear- 
ings is  that  this  is  one  Government,  one 
country.  It  is  not  the  government  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  as  if  that 
were  a  member  of  the  United  Nations 
with  national  sovereignty.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  gets  its  money  from  the 
same  bucket  that  the  unemployment 
compensation  group  gets  its  money, 
namely,  the  taxpayers'  bucket. 

The  taxpayers  of  America  pay  the  bills. 
The  taxpayers  pay  for  food  for  the  needy. 
The  taxpayers  pay  for  the  relief  assist- 
ance we  must  give  in  some  communi- 
ties. The  taxpayers  pay  for  accelerated 
public  works.  The  taxpayers  pay  for 
area  redevelopment.  If  we  added  the 
cost  of  food  stamps,  distribution  of  sur- 
plus food,  extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation, relief  checks,  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  and  all  the  rest — which  are  all 
public  expenditures — to  the  cost  of  items 
procured,  we  would  see  that  some  of  the 
Items  which  it  Is  said  are  bought  cheaply 
on  competitive  bidding  become  rather 
expensive.  Had  some  of  the  items  been 
available  to  be  purchased  in  the  areas 
of  unemployment,  the  workers  would 
have  been  at  work.  Unemployment  com- 
pensation would  have  been  unnecessary. 
Relief  checks  would  have  been  unneces- 
sary. Surplus  food  distribution  to  the 
needy  would  have  been  unnecessary.  In 
other  words,  all  the  social  costs  could 
have  been  eliminated,  thereby  reducing 
the  total  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  what  I 
call  the  socially  smd  econcwnically  expen- 
sive policy  followed  today,  when  there  is 
not  a  proper  distribution  of  defense, 
NASA,  and  other  contracts  to  the  areits 
of  persistent  unemployment  and  chronic 
labor  surplus. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Would  It  oversimplify  the 
situation  to  a  point  of  Inaccuracy  If  I 
suggested  that  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota would  agree  that  If  the  factors  he 
described — unemployment  insurance,  aid 
to  the  needy,  and  so  on — were  tallied 
into  the  total  cost,  not  only  would  there 


be  a  decreased  dollar  cost,  but  also  we 
would  be  a  stronger  Nation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  Is 
quite  correct.  We  would  be  a  stronger 
Nation,  with  a  healthier  and  more  satis- 
fied people.  Our  people  would  be  par- 
ticipating in  the  economic  growth  of  the 
Nation,  rather  than  being  recipients  of 
the  kinds  of  assistance  we  hand  out  in 
the  form  of  emergency  assistance. 

Mr.  HART.  We  are  talking  about  de- 
fense expenditures,  mostly. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     We  are  indeed. 

Mr.  HART.  Those  moneys  are  spent 
to  make  us  strong  and  secure? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HART.  Therefore,  it  is  quite  con- 
sistent that  we  urge  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  consider  not  alone  a  book- 
keeper's answer  as  to  which  Is  the  lowest 
bid  but  also  the  historian's  verdict  as  to 
what  will  make  us  a  stronger  Nation. 
That  is  their  responsibility,  as  it  is  mine 
and  that  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Exactly.  I  have 
tried  to  make  it  clear  that  sometimes, 
when  we  consider  only  the  cost  of  an 
item,  as  the  Defense  Department  does, 
we  ignore  the  social  costs  which  result 
from  many  factors,  such  as  unemploy- 
ment and  the  frustration  that  comes 
with  it,  and  the  lack  of  economic  growth. 
If  we  added  all  the  other  things — xm- 
employment  compensation,  public  works, 
relief  assistance — we  would  learn  that 
the  policy  of  letting  the  contract  in  what 
seems  to  be  the  cheapest  area  actually 
turns  out  to  be  the  most  expensive,  be- 
cause this  is  one  country. 

Mr.  HART.  As  did  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Minnestota  for  making  available  to  all 
of  us — and  the  Defense  Department, 
also — this  analysis.  This  is  a  subject 
which  has  concerned  me  and  many  oth- 
ers. It  is  not  easy  to  feel  a  certainty 
with  respect  to  one's  own  judgment  as 
to  precisely  how  we  should  handle  it. 
Clearly  it  is  a  subject  which  needs  ob- 
jective analysis  and  study. 

There  is  a  feeling  that  when  a  region 
we  represent  obtains  a  defense  contract 
that  is  because  it  deserves  it;  and  when 
some  other  region  gets  a  contract,  that  is 
the  result  of  politics.  This  situation 
does  not  do  the  Nation  or  the  Defense 
Establishment  a  bit  of  good.  There 
should  be  some  clarity  as  to  the  factors 
which  can  be  built  into  the  decision  as 
to  where  the  contract  shall  be  placed. 

I  see  in  the  Chamber  the  distin- 
guished— and  in  this  area,  to  the  ex- 
tent anyone  would  suggest  that  rwli- 
tlcs  is  a  factor,  extremely  effective — 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  KuchelI. 
I  believe  even  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia would  agree  that  if  the  bookkeeper 
c^jproach  happened  to  produce  all  the 
defense  procurement  in  California  and 
California  had  an  earthquake,  someone 
would  be  screaming,  "How  stupid  was 
the  Defense  Department.  How  silly  to 
follow  the  bookkeeper." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First,  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  permit,  I  should  like  to  make 
an  Insertion  In  the  R«cord.  Then  I 
shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  my  good  friend 
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from  California  who.  I  know,  is  anx- 
iously waiting  to  dlacuss  the  present  geo- 
graphic concentration  of  defense  spend- 
ing. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  merely  wish  to  try. 
if  he  will  give  me  an  opportunity  to  do 
so,  to  let  Members  of  the  Senate  under- 
stand exactly  and  precisely  and  with 
consummate  accuracy  what  the  report 
seeks  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
quite  helpful.  I  doubt  that  he  Intends 
to  be  in  this  Instance,  but  he  is  helpful. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  group  VI.  Recommenda- 
tions, starting  on  page  14  of  the  report, 
and  concluding  on  page  24  with  item  32. 
may  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoru. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

VI.  KXCOlOnKDATIOIfS 

ffational  policy  considerations  and  emphasis 
1.  Direct  more  forcibly  aovernment  agen- 
cies to  carry  out  the  Natlon'a  avowed  policy 
of  encouraging  the  placement  of  contracts  In 
Ubor-8\nT)lu8  areas. 

It  Is  quite  clear  from  the  President's  state- 
ment* of  February  2.  1961.  and  February  27, 
19«2,  the  continuance  In  effect  of  the  policy 
set  forth  In  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1960  (80  XJB.C.  app.  2062).  the  Issuance  of 
an  amended  Defense  Manpower  Policy  No. 
4  on  July  6.  1960,  the  enacting  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  of  1961  (Public  Law  87- 
27  of  May  1.  1961),  the  Manpower  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  (Public  Law  87-415  of 
March  15.  1962) .  these  hearings  and  acknowl- 
edgments of  legislative  and  executive  action 
on  the  part  of  agency  heads,  that  there  Is 
a  national  policy  ( Inclusive  of  Defense  policy. 
Commerce  policy,  Labor  policy.  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  policy,  and  other  agen- 
cies). 

This  national  policy  Is  to  encourage  the 
placement  of  contracts  and  facilities  In  areas 
of  persistent  and  substantial  labor  surplus, 
and  to  assist  such  areas  In  making  the  beat 
use  erf  their  available  resources  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of — 

(a)  Preserving  management  and  employee 
skills  necessary  to  the  fulfillment  of  Govern- 
ment contracts; 

(b)  Maintaining  productive  facilities; 

(c)  Improving  utilization  of  the  Nation's 
total  manpower  potential  by  making  use  of 
the  manpower  resources   of  each   area; 

(d)  Assuring  timely  delivery  of  required 
goods  and  services  and  promoting  readiness 
for  expanded  effort  by  locating  procurement 
where  the  needed  manpower  and  facilities 
are  fully  available. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  policy  to  overcome  what 
appears  to  be  negative  and  halfhearted  com- 
pliance on  the  part  of  the  Oovernment  agen- 
cies and  departments.  It  Is  the  recommen- 
dation of  this  subcommittee  that  emphasis 
and  reemphasls  be  given  to  this  national 
poUcy  by  Immediate  and  affirmative  action 
on  the  part  of  all  Government  departments 
and  agencies  to  Implement  this  policy.  This 
will  require  clear  enunciation  of  depart- 
mental policy,  objectives,  organization,  goals, 
and  reports  of  activities  In  the  conduct  of 
the  overall  national  policy  to  enable  re- 
tention and  conservation  of  our  Nation's 
manpower,  productive  capacity,  and  re- 
sovu-ces. 

Legislative  action 

2.  Section  523  of  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Act  should  be  amended  by  altering 
parts  which  hinder  the  Department  of  De- 
fense In  tmplementtng  DMP  No.  4. 

TlM  sabcotnmlttse  was  told  all  too  often 
of  the  negaUve  aspects  of  leglalaUve  provi- 
sions In  the  application  of  the  national  policy. 
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These  negative  provisions  seem  to  be  the 
basis  for  grounding  of  departmental  policy 
against  rather  than  In  consonance  with  the 
national  policy.  The  subcommittee  Is  not 
uiunlndful  of  the  provisions  In  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Act,  section  523  of  Public  Law 
87-677,  precluding  a  price  differential  to  re- 
lieve economic  dislocation,  but  believes  that 
this  provision  has  been  utilized  far  too  often 
to  forbid  actions  entirely  appropriate  under 
exceptions  to  the  Armed  Services  Procure- 
ment Act  of  1947,  as  amended,  and  other 
authorities. 

The  subcommittee  recommends  removal  of 
this  provision  or,  in  the  alternative,  such 
clarification  through  appropriate  hearings 
and  reports  that  "economic  dislocation,"  as 
utilized  In  this  or  similar  actions,  does  not 
relate  to  actions  within  the  policy,  purposes, 
and  scope  of  defense  manpower  policy  No.  4. 
The  recommendation  for  removal.  If  carried 
out  by  the  Congress,  will  make  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Act  consistent  with  that  of 
other  agencies  of  the  Government,  such  as 
NASA.  AEC.  Commerce,  GSA.  and  like  agen- 
cies whose  appropriations  do  not  contain 
such  provisions. 

On  the  affirmative  side,  the  subcommittee 
recommends  enactment  of  a  provision  au- 
thorizing total  set-asides  of  a  procurement 
for  labor  surplus  areas  where  It  Is  determined 
by  the  agency  head  or  his  designee  that  such 
total  set-asldes  would  be  in  the  Interest  of 
maintaining  and  mobUlzlng  the  Nation's  full 
manpower  and  other  resources  and  produc- 
tive capacity  or  In  the  Interests  of  national 
defense  programs  In  assuring  a  national  (all 
States  and  territories)  Industrial  and  mobili- 
zation base. 


eluding  those  covering  the  presently  Inactive 
and  obsolete  Surplus  Manpower  Commit- 
tee (DMP  No.  4,  par.  4(e) ).  It  Is  suggested 
that  In  thU  regard  It  would  be  more  appro- 
priate  to  designate  a  committee  of  this  type 
as  an  economic  utilization  committee  or 
board  with  representation  from  all  agencies 
having  major  procurement  and  other  policy 
activities.  The  character  of  the  representa- 
tion should  be  changed  from  one  that  la 
procurement-oriented  to  one  that  Is  oriented 
to  the  national  policy  Implications  and  con- 
siderations. 


Executive  action — policy  formulation 
3.  Revise  defense  manpower  policy  No.  4 
so  that  It  will  reflect  new  laws  and  recently 
created  agencies. 

The    subconunlttee    further    recommends 
that  defense  manpower  policy  No.  4  be  re- 
juvenated and  updated  to  better  refiect  the 
national  policy  In  all  regards.     The  Surplus 
Manpower  Committee  provided  for  therein 
l3  outmoded.     The  national  policy  set  forth 
in    defense  manpower  jxjllcy   No.  4  should 
clearly   set   forth   the  requirement  that  de- 
partmental policy  shall  not  be  initiated  or 
Interpreted   to  overrxile  national  policy  ob- 
jectives.    Defense    manpower    policy    No.    4 
Bhould,  and  the  subcommittee  recommends 
that   it   be.   updated    to  give   recognition   to 
the  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  of  1961,  the  Manpower  and 
pYalnlng  Act  of  1962,  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936,  as  amended  by  the  addition  of 
Section  502(f)  of  Public  Law  84-805,  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950,  and  like  legis- 
lation.    The  emergence  of  NASA  and  other 
agencies  such  as  GSA.  whose  activities  have 
ftn   Impact   on   the   national   policy,   should 
filso  be  considered  In  such  updating. 

4.  Revise  part  8  of  section  I  of  the  armed 
iiervlces  procurement  regulations  to  reflect 
more  clearly  the  national  policy. 

Part  8  of  section  I  of  the  armed  services 
procurement  regulations  sets  forth  the  pro- 
turement  procedures  In  relation  to  labor  sur- 
pliis  areas.  Part  8  should  be  revised  to  spell 
«>ut  more  clearly  the  national  policy  and  the 
duties   of    procurement   officers  in  carrying 

it  out. 

Ipxecutive  action — interagency  relationship 
I  5.  Abolish    the   Surplus   Manpower   Com- 
mittee and  create  an  Economic  Utilization 
Board  with  representatives  from  interested 
departments. 

I  The  subcommittee  was  made  fully  aware 
of  the  interrelationships  required  In  the 
donduct  of  the  national  policy  between  De- 
ftense.  Commerce,  Labor.  OEP.  NASA.  GSA. 
and  other  agencies  of  the  Government.  An 
interagency  counsel  representative  of  the 
major  agencies  and  departments  should  be 
eetabllBhed  whoee  function  it  would  be  to 
coordinate  the  Interagency  relationships  in- 


Executive  action — organization  and 
personnel 

6.  Create  an  Office  of  Economic  Utilization 
Policy  with  responsibility  to  Improve  agency 
performance    in   all   appropriate    agencies. 

7.  Place  the  Directors  of  Offices  of  Eco- 
nomic Utilization  Policy  at  the  level  of  As- 
sistant Secretary.  Such  offices  must  be 
staffed  adequately  so  that  they  are  able  to 
make  appropriate  studies,  work  with  poten- 
tial bidders.  State  governments  and  local 
units. 

The  implementation  of  a  successful  labor 
sxirplus  sirea  national  policy  requires  de- 
FWJtmental  organization  and  personnel  suf- 
ficiently geared  and  oriented  to  carry  out 
the  national  policy  requirements.  Every 
agency  with  major  procxirement  responsi- 
bilities should  establish  an  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Utilization  Policy  with  responsibility 
to  improve  agency  performance.  Exception- 
ally well-qualified  men  of  supergrade  capa- 
bility should  direct  these  offices.  They  should 
be  placed  high  Ln  the  organization  of  the  de- 
partments, first,  to  indicate  the  Importance 
placed  upon  the  program,  and,  secondly,  to 
cut  across  existing  organizational  lines  and 
departments.  In  an  agency  such  as  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  where  areas  of  poUcy 
control  and  operations  cut  across  subagency 
units  such  as  the  research  and  development, 
the  production  end  of  procurement,  the  op- 
eration and  maintenance,  the  construction 
and  foreign  assistance  programs,  and  Involve 
the  Defense  Supply  Agency,  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  activities,  this  is  essential.  The 
Director  of  the  Office  could  well  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense.  NASA,  GSA,  FAA. 
and  like  agencies  should  have  directors  re- 
porting to  the  agency  head. 

The  Offices  of  Economic  Utilization  Policy 
should  be  adequately  staffed  with  competent 
personnel  at  all  necessary  levels  of  action,  so 
that  the  national  policy  can  be  carried  out 
at  all  major  procurement  locations.  The 
committee  particularly  feels  that  attention 
should  be  given  and  studies  made  on  the 
effects  of  critical  unemployment  In  any  given 
area,  with  reports  being  given  to  a  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  as  well  as  to  the 
executive. 

Offices  of  Economic  Utilization  Policy 
should  be  equipped  and  maintained  with  all 
of  the  necessary  data  to  assist  various  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  as  well  as  the  State 
and  local  community  groups  which  are  call- 
ing on  the  Government  for  assistance.  Per- 
sonnel should  be  trained  to  present  the  pro- 
curement opportunities,  programs,  and  pro- 
cedures of  their  department  In  all  aspects 
such  as  facilities  assistance,  financing.  Inter- 
pretation of  regvilatlons,  relief  under  extraor- 
dinary circumstances,  and  like  activities. 

8.  Offices  of  Economic  Utilization  Policy 
should  continuously  encourage  prime  con- 
tractors to  establish  new  facilities  In  dis- 
tressed areas. 

Offices  of  Economic  Utilization  Policy  and 
ARA  should  systematically  encourage  firms 
to  establish  new  facilities  in  distressed  areas 
by  pointing  out  the  Government  procure- 
ment and  other  advantages  of  these  areas. 

Executive  action — contracting  and  subcon- 
tracting procedure 

9.  Devise  and  adopt  programs  which  would 
create  a  wider  geographical  distribution  of 
R.  &  D.  contracts. 
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Agencies,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
Department  of  Defense,  should  be  more  con- 
cerned with  the  development,  maintenance, 
and  retention  of  the  industrial,  scientific, 
and  mobilization  base  in  their  awarding  of 
research  and  development  and  like  contracts. 
There  should  be  a  national  spread  and  a 
planting  of  the  seed  corn  of  R.  &  D.  which 
will  lead  to  production  contracts  In  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  The  excellent  insti- 
tutions of  learning  In  all  States  have  research 
capabilities  which  could  and  should  fulfill 
basic  and  applied  research  contract  and 
grant  needs.  Each  area  of  the  country  has 
R.  &  D.  capabilities  within  its  scientific  and 
industrial  groupings  which  could  and  should 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  take  on  develop- 
ment and  design  activities.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  concentration  in  certain  areas 
of  the  country,  on  the  basis  of  Nobel  Prize 
winners,  is  the  only  answer  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  national  policy  objectives  in  R.  &  D. 
and  supply  prociirement  programs. 

10.  Adopt  the  program  now  being  experi- 
mented with  which  requires  25  percent  of 
selected  contracts  to  be  produced  in  dis- 
tressed areas  and  devise  a  more  liberal  and 
exact  interpretation  of  lalx)r  surplus  area 
set-aside  policy.  Contracting  officers  from 
all  agencies,  on  procurements  over  a  certain 
size,  should  report  on  why  a  set-aside  under 
DMP  No.  4  was  not  utilized. 

The  set-aside  programs  of  the  DOD  should 
be  stepped  up  with  recognition  given  to  other 
types  in  addition  to  those  set  forth  in  ASPR 
1-800.  There  should  be  set  forth  liberal  in- 
terpretation of  "economic  production  run  or 
reasonable  lot"  to  assist  procurement  and 
contracting  personnel.  The  program  now 
successfully  underway  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment, which  requests  a  specific  f>ercent- 
age  of  selected  contracts  lending  themselves 
to  subcontracting  to  be  produced  or  subcon- 
tracted Ln  a  labor  surplus  area,  should  he 
encouraged  and  utilized  in  other  Govern- 
ment agencies.  The  percentage  factors  to 
be  utilized  in  such  contract  actions  should 
be  flexible  to  enact  contract  placement  under 
varying  situations  to  as  many  prime  con- 
tractors as  possible. 

11.  Adopt  new  programs  under  which  more 
subcontracts  are  awarded  in  labor  surplus 
areas. 

12.  Institute  a  reporting  system  by  which 
prime  contractors  with  awards  above  tlOO,- 
000  must  i-eport  subcontracts. 

Greater  emphasis  must  be  given  to  the 
problem  of  subcontracting  by  prime  con- 
tractors to  finns  In  labor  surplus  areas.  This 
will  require  missionary  work  in  the  conduct 
of  the  national  policy  with  such  con- 
tractors and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  per- 
sonnel at  all  levels  of  procurement  should 
be  entirely  familiar  with  the  national  policy 
requirements.  The  "best  efforts"  clause 
(ASPR  1-8053)  and  its  meaning  and  piupoee 
should  be  stressed  in  contract  negotiations 
and  coupled  in  interest  with  the  require- 
ments of  ASPR  3-601  on  preparation  of  re- 
quests for  proposals  and  quotations.  The 
subcommittee  recognizes  that  many  of  the 
labor  surplus  areas  lack  large  defense-ori- 
ented industrial  complexes  to  qualify  as 
prime  contractors  and  that  much  of  the  ca- 
pacity in  such  areas  falls  within  the  small 
business  categories.  These  small  businesses 
must  be  assisted  in  obtaining  small  Govern- 
ment contracts,  as  well  as  subcontracts.  The 
use  of  breakout  would  assist  such  small  con- 
tractors. The  make-or-buy  section  of  con- 
tract prc^xisals  should  be  carefully  reviewed 
by  procxirement  personnel  to  be  sxire  that 
the  national  policy  is  being  carried  out.  Per- 
tinent statistics  and  other  data  should  be 
available  to  all  procurement  personnel  to 
assist  them  and  prime  contractors  In  the 
^placement  of  contracts  In  lalx>r  surplus  areas. 
An  award  program  giving  recognition  to  good 
work  on  the  part  of  procurement  personnel 
and  contractors  should  be  established. 


13.  Oovernment  procurement  contracts 
should  provide  for  purchase  at  ix>int  of 
origin  so  that  firms  located  in  distressed 
areas  will  be  competitive  with  firms  that 
are  located  near  points  of  delivery. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  produc- 
tion should  be  encouraged  near  points  of 
delivery,  yet  freight  costs  are  lower  for  firms 
adjacent  to  points  of  delivery  and  thus  they 
are  more  competitive.  P^rms  in  distressed 
areas  should  be  entitled  to  produce  for  the 
U.S.  Government,  regardless  of  their  loca- 
tion. Competition  may  be  so  keen  that  for 
many  of  the  common  products  purchased 
by  the  Nation,  the  difference  In  freight 
charges  alone  may  be  the  prime  factor  in 
keeping  firms  in  distressed  areas  from  secur- 
ing  Government   contracts. 

14.  ARA  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Utiliza- 
tion policy  should  study  the  feasibility  of 
having  a  factor  covering  public  costs  occa- 
sioned by  economic  dislocation  included  In 
the  determination  of  costs  in  placing 
contracts. 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  Government 
contract  under  the  national  policy  set  forth 
In  DMP  No.  4  Is  to  encourage  full  utilization 
of  existing  production  facilities  and  workers 
in  preference  to  creating  new  plants  or  mov- 
ing workers,  thus  assisting  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  economic  balance  and  employment 
stability.  Where  unemployment  develops  in 
certain  areas,  unemplojrment  compensation 
costs  increase,  and  plants,  tools,  and  worker 
skills  remain  idle,  and  are  luiable  to  con- 
tribute to  our  defense  program. 

Therefore,  the  subcommittee  recommends 
that  a  study  be  made  of  including  in  the 
determination  of  costs  for  purposes  of  eval- 
uation In  the  placement  of  contracts  a  factor 
covering  other  public  costs  which  would  be 
occasioned  by  the  pullout  of  contracts  in  a 
persistent  and  substantial  lalx>r  surplus  area 
and  the  impact  (money  and  otherwise)  on 
other  Oovernment  agencies. 

15.  Prevent  further  concentration  of  de- 
fense industry  by  permitting  negotiation  of 
contracts  imder  10  U.S.C.  2304. 

The  subcommittee  believes  that  among  the 
tools  available  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense which  would  facilitate  the  national 
defense  in  its  retention  of  the  industrial 
base  and  manp>ower  resources,  and  which 
could  be  utilized  in  labor  surplus  areas,  are 
the  provisions  set  forth  in  10  UJS.C.  2304, 
providing  for  exceptions  under  which  con- 
tracts could  be  negotiated.  These  exceptions 
could  and  should  be  utilized  to  preclude 
undue  concentration,  allow  dispersal,  utiliza- 
tion of  Investments  In  facilities,  authorize 
research  and  development  activities,  and  like 
contract  actions  in  labor  surplus  areas. 

16.  Allow  modifications  of  contracts  under 
authority  of  Public  Law  85-804  and  Erxecutive 
Order  10789  in  cases  where  such  action  would 
maintain  productive  facilities  for  national 
defense. 

Another  avenue  for  action  would  be  to 
utilize  the  powers  set  forth  in  the  Contract 
Adjustment  Act  of  1958  (Public  Law  85-804, 
and  contained  in  72  Stat.  972),  and  Execu- 
tive Order  10789  of  November  14.  1958  (23 
F.R.  8897),  which  would  authorize  amend- 
ments and  modifications  to  contracts  under 
certain  situations,  including  hardship  relief, 
and  which  actions  would  facilitate  the  na- 
tional defense  in  the  retention  of  skills,  ca- 
pabilities, protection  of  Government  invest- 
ment, protection  of  Government  facilities, 
and  like  activities  in  surplus  labor  area  cases. 

Executive  action — establishment  of  facilities 

17.  Place  new  Government  facilities  wher- 
ever possible  in  labor-surplus  areas  by  re- 
quiring clearance  for  the  placement  of  such 
facilities  outside  of  labor-surplus  areas. 

The  testimony  dealt  mostly  with  procure- 
ment and  the  impact  of  Federal  contracts 
made  with  private  firms.  The  Defense  Man- 
power Policy  No.  4  requirement  concerning 
the  location  of  Federal  and  defense  facilities, 
while  not  discussed  in  detail,  is  important. 


Each  year  Federal  officials  plan  and  propose 
numerotiB  projects  from  temporary  buildings 
to  multistory  permanent  ones.  Typically, 
these  facilities  have  been  concentrated  In  a 
few  localities,  some  where  the  unemployment 
is  relatively  low.  Agencies  in  the  Federal 
Government  which  contemplates  establish- 
ment of  facilities  In  the  amount  of  an  excess 
of  $50,000  should  be  required  to  clear  such 
facility  action  and  to  explain  placement  of 
such  facility  in  other  than  a  distressed  or 
labor  surplus  area,  or  to  point  out  the  rea- 
sons why  this  mandate  in  Defense  Manpower 
Policy  No.  4  has  not  lieen  complied  with. 

Executive  action — assistance  to  sources 

18.  Implement  the  policy  of  maintaining 
the  mobilization  base. 

The  subcommittee  is  aware  of  the  fact  tiiat 
all  Government  agencies  want  reisponslve  and 
responsible  contractor  sources.  The  subcom- 
mittee further  recognizes  that  the  source 
fijiding,  selection,  and  maintenance  of 
source  data  are  integral  parts  of  the  procure- 
ment activity.  The  sum  total  of  these 
sources  is  the  industrial,  scientific,  and  mo- 
bilisation base  of  the  Nation  and  all  areas  of 
the  country  should  be  an  active  part  of  this 
base.  The  retention  of  this  entire  Industrial, 
scientific,  and  mobilization  b«ise  Is  a  national 
defeixse  objective  and  should  be  so  recog- 
nized.. 

The  subcommittee  recommends  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  exercise  the  use  of  tlie 
exceptions  set  forth  in  10  U.S.C.  2304  and  the 
policy  dictates  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950,  as  implemented  in  Its  Directive 
3006J  to  maintain  an  all-State  and  territory 
industrial  and  mobilization  base.  Economic 
Impact  situation  reports  covering  active 
sources  where  Immediate  help  is  needed 
should  be  prepared  at  the  economic  utiliza- 
tion headquarters  in  the  agencies  and  sent 
out  to  all  procurement  activities  to  the  end 
that  Immediate  steps  could  be  taken  to  re- 
tain and  conserve  the  resources. 

19.  Make  more  readily  available  federally 
owned  production  equii^nent  for  the  use  of 
firms  in  labor -surplus  areas. 

One  of  the  major  areas  to  be  harnessed  for 
utilization  In  labor  surplus  areas  is  in  the 
form  of  facilities  assistance.  The  experience 
of  the  United  States  In  the  oversea  mutual 
defense  assistance  programs,  which  included 
facility  assistance,  bespeaks  tills  fact.  The 
provisions  set  forth  in  ASPR  Zin  covering 
acquisition  and  utilization  of  tooling  and 
other  forms  of  facilities  should  be  lli>eralized 
to  recognize  and  authorize  labor  surplus  area 
contract  acquisition  and  utilization.  Pro- 
cedures should  be  devised  to  permit  prompt 
execution  of  arrangements  with  contractors, 
allowing  use  of  Government  facilities  on 
commercial  as  well  as  defense  work  where 
there  are  community  impact  situations  in- 
volving closing  down  by  reason  of  stretchout, 
cutback,  or  termination  of  Government  biisi- 
ness.  If  high-level  approval  of  actions  Is  to 
be  acqiiired.  then  immediate  steps  should 
be  developed  to  process  such  cases  in  an 
expedient  way.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense, OEP,  and  other  agencies  working  en 
policy  and  other  aspects  should  develop  bet- 
ter procedures  for  this  purpose.  The  DOD 
should  immediately  undertake  studies  with 
respect  to  its  authorities  to  utilize  Public 
Law  883,  80th  Congress,  and  60  U.S.C.  451,  In 
training  activities.  Its  Industrial  reserve 
should  be  made  available  to  labor  surplus 
contractors  under  liberal  terms  to  assist  them 
in  getting  contracts  and  to  enable  them  to 
better  perform  a  variety  of  prime  and  sub- 
contracts. Programs  should  be  initiated  to 
indicate  the  "how  and  where"  such  facilities 
might  be  acquired  and  utilized  in  the  con- 
duct of  defense  and  other  agency  contracts. 

20.  Render  financial  assistance  to  firms 
where  it  tends  to  encourage  dispersal  of  de- 
fense industry. 

Another  possible  avenue  for  utilization 
which  affords  guidance  to  the  DOD  is  con- 
tained in  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1960, 
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u  amended  (50U.S.C.,  app.  sec.  3063,  e>t  seq.). 
The  policy  aactlon  of  tbla  sUtute.  which  U 
still  In  effect,  calls  upon  the  agenclee  of  the 
Oovernment.  Including  the  Department  at 
Defenee.  to  Insure  productive  capacity  by  en- 
couragement of  geographical  dispersal  of  in- 
dustrial facUiUee  and  by  the  discouragement 
of  concentration  of  such  productive  facilities 
within  limited  geographical  areas.  This 
policy  also  requires,  where  practicable  and 
consistent  with  existing  law.  to  render  finan- 
cial assistance  for  construction,  expansion 
and  improvement  of  IndusUlal  facilities,  and 
in  the  procurement  of  goods  and  services. 

21.  Lend,  lease,  transfer,  or  sell  machine 
equipment  to  nonprofit  Institutions  who  will 
use  It  In  programs  which  will  materially  con- 
tribute to  national  defense. 

Another  provision  in  law.  the  National  In- 
diistrlal  Reserve  Act  of  1948  (50  U.S.C..  sec. 
481) .  declares  it  to  be  the  intent  of  Congress 
to  provide  for  the  future  safety  and  defense 
of  the  United  States  by  assuring  an  essential 
nucleiu  of  Oovernment  and  indxistrlal  plants. 
and  a  national  reserve  of  machine  tooling 
and  Industrial  manufacturing  equipment. 
Under  the  National  Industrial  Reserve  Act  of 
1948.  there  is  within  the  power  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  authority,  when  he  deems 
such  action  to  be  in  the  interest  of  national 
secxirlty.  to  establish  policies  respecting  such 
property,  to  direct  transfers,  to  direct  leasing, 
to  authorize  dispositions  by  sale  or  otherwise, 
and  to  authorize  and  reg\ilat«  lending  to  non- 
profit educational  Institutions  or  training 
schools  upon  determinations  that  the  pro- 
grams of  such  schools  for  the  use  of  property 
will  contribute  materially  to  national  defense. 
Under  foregoing  authorities,  the  subccHn- 
mittee  believes  and  recommends  actions  by 
the  DOD  which  would  more  effectively  cor- 
relate   Its    procurement,    construction,    and 
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Much  missionary  work  with  respect  to  soiu'ce 
develc^ment  and  utilization  will  be  done 
without  expense  to  the  Oovernment  depart- 
ments by  State  and  local  development  com- 
missions, by  labor  unions,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, and  like  civic  groups. 

34.  Make  requirements  of  proposed  pro- 
curements more  readily  available. 

The  subcommittee  recommends  that  agen- 
cies such  as  DOD.  NASA.  AEC.  and  OSA  take 
immediate  steps  to  better  develop  and  util- 
ize all  labor  surplus  sources.  This  may  re- 
quire, in  cases,  additional  time  for  procure- 
ments, better  publicity,  more  utilization  of 
the  daily  synopses  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  like  media,  educa- 
tional meetings,  and  like  activities.  Methods 
and  procediires  for  source  selection,  dis- 
semination of  requirements,  preparation  of 
requests  for  proposals,  determinations  and 
findings,  and  like  procurement  matters 
should  be  made  available  to  industry  asso- 
ciations (AIA,  NSIA.  EIA.  AOA,  and  others) 
and  to  the  aforementioned  groups,  as  well  as 
to  requesting  contractors.  The  evaluation 
techniques  utilized  in  source  selection  should 
be  carefully  spelled  out. 

Executive  action — training  activities 

25.  Organize  task  forces  to  meet  with  offi- 
cials of  educational  institutions,  scientific, 
and  industrial  groups  in  all  States  to  help 
them  participate  in  R.  &  D.  contracts. 

Defense,  NASA,  AEC,  and  like  task  forces 
should  be  organized  to  visit  and  meet  with 
{Officials  of  educational  institutions,  scientif- 
ic, and  indxistry  groups  within  each  of  the 
States  to  help  them  establish  relationships 
with  the  U.S.  Oovernment  in  those  regards. 
!The  Department  of  Defense  should  esUblish 
programs  for  this  purpose. 

26.  Increase  the  efforts  to  educate  poten- 


Such  a  study  should  include  a  case-by- 
case  study  to  determine  the  frequency  with 
which  R.  &  D.  contractors  received  follow-on 
prime  contract  awards.  It  would  also  be 
useful  to  determine  to  what  extent  procure- 
ment officers  investigate  the  possibility  of 
placing  prime  contracU  with  firms  who  have 
not  done  the  R.  Sc  D.  work. 

29.  Publish  statistics  relative  to  productive 
potential  in  labor  surplus  areas  useful  to 
firms  considering  placing  new  facilities  in 
labor  surplus  areas. 

The  Commerce  Etepartment  should  find 
and  publish  statistics  on  each  area  as  to 
such  factors  as  work  force,  numbers  and 
capability,  resource  advantages,  and  such 
economic  factors  as  average  numt>er  of  days 
lost  due  to  sickness,  labor  problems,  and 
average  rates  of  production. 

30.  Issue  complete  reports  on  agencies'  im- 
plementation of  DMP  No.  4. 

NASA  and  OSA  should  issue  a  quarterly 
repxjrt  similar  to  the  reports  that  are  now  Is- 
sued by  the  Department  of  Defense,  entitled, 
"Military  Prime  Contract  Awards  Placed  in 
Areas  of  Substantial  Unemployment."  This 
report  should  Include  a  complete  breakdown 
of  contracts  awarded  in  substantial  and  per- 
sistent labor  surplus  areas  as  well  as  the 
number  of  contracts  which  are  set  aside 
under  DMP  No.  4.  In  this  connection,  the 
report  Issued  semiannually  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  should  Include  all  these 
statistics. 

31.  Expand  the  responsibility  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning  to  Include  prepara- 
tion of  studies  and  suggestions  to  improve 
the  long-range  health  of  the  economy. 

A  thorough  consideration  should  be  given 
to  expanding  the  function  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  to  include  making 
studies  and  recommendations  to  increase  the 
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respecting  labor  surplus  areas.  The  sub 
conamlttee  recommends  studies  by  the  DOD 
that  will  enable  the  foregoing  authorities  to 
be  utlllxed  in  this  regard. 

32.  Render  technical  assistance  directly  to 
contractors  and  subcontractors  in  labor  sur- 
plus areas  and  Indirectly  to  subcontractors 
through  prime  contractors. 

The  subcommittee  further  recommends 
that  the  DOD  determine  the  feasibllty  of 
providing  to  contractors  in  labor  surplus 
areas  technical  assistance  both  to  primes  and 
to  their  subcontractors  where  conditions  are 
such  as  to  warrant  such  action.  It  Is  recog- 
nized that  while  administratively  it  is  not 
the  responslbUlty  of  the  DOD  to  perform 
a  contractor's  contract  for  him,  the  fact  does 
remain  that  interpretation  and  assistance  In 
understanding  the  design  disclosure  package 
data  of  a  contract  and  other  forms  of  tech- 
nical aid  can  be  given  such  prime  and  sub- 
contractors and  will  enable  their  perform- 
ance of  the  contract  In  a  more  satisfactory 
way. 

A  study  should  also  be  initiated  with  re- 
spect to  determining  the  feasibility  of  as- 
sistance by  prime  contractors  to  their  sub- 
contractors in  this  same  regard. 

Executive  action — source  selection  and 
dissemination  of  requirements 

23.  Facilitate  soiirce  finding  through  the 
use  of  electronic  data  processing  methods. 

Many  soxirces,  particularly  those  in  labor- 
Biirplus  areas,  are  untapped,  unrecognized, 
and  thus  not  utilized.  They  are.  in  most 
cases,  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  participate 
In  furnishing  national  manpower  and  facil- 
ity resources  which  should  be  utilized.  To 
better  use  these  sources,  the  subcommittee 
believes  and  recommends  augmented  activ- 
ities by  Defense  and  other  agencies  in  the 
development  of  electronic  and  other  capabil- 
ities for  source  finding,  determination  of 
capability,  and  utUlzatlon  to  meet  national 
policies  and  objectives.  The  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration's  program  for  the  de- 
velopment of  source  data  shoxild  be  clearly 
understood  in  all  departments  and  utilized. 


criteria  used  In  bid  evaluation. 

The  subcommittee  is  aware  of  and  com- 
knends  the  DOD  in  its  activities  covering  dis- 
cussions of  procurement  regulations,  technl- 
tal  meetings,  and  like  training  activities  to 
ftfford  science  and  Industry  knowledge  as  to 
the  ways  and  means  whereby  Government 
pontracts  are  programed,  funded,  executed, 
Bnd  performed.  The  subcommittee  believes 
frnd  recommends  that  much  more  can  be 
done  In  this  regard.  It  Is  our  understanding 
that  many  of  the  industrial  associations  have 
Agreed  to  and  would  work  with  the  DOD  In 
the  conduct  of  meetings  and  In  activities 
Which  would  bring  Into  effect  the  national 
policy  considerations  in  labor  surplus  areas. 
In  the  same  regard,  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  asked  for  such  meetings.  It 
Is  believed  that  they  should  be  arranged  in 
$11  labor  surplus  areas  of  the  country.  Such 
Conferences  could  be  sponsored  by  the  DOD. 
KASA.  GSA,  and  other  agencies  and  should 
solicit  the  participation  of  prime  contractors, 
Subcontractors,  and  other  Interested  ele- 
ibents  of  the  community.  As  a  part  of  such 
Conferences,  field  trips  should  be  undertaken 
Ithrough  distressed  areas,  so  that  procure- 
ment representatives  could  meet  on  the  spot 
Vith  firms  and  civic  leaders  Interested  In 
Ijtefense  activities. 

27.  Indoctrinate  procurement  officers  as  to 
the  President's  national  policy  and  Its  Im- 
plications of  assisting  distressed  areas 
through  Government  contracts. 

There  appears,  also,  to  be  a  need  for  defi- 
nite indoctrination  of  Defense,  NASA,  GSA, 
a»id  other  personnel  engaged  In  procurement 
activities  bringing  to  their  attention  the 
nptlonal  policy  Implications  and  considera- 
tions, and  affording  them  sufficient  guidance 
af  to  the  relationship  of  procurement  to  such 
policies.  This,  in  turn,  will  require  educa- 
tional activities  by  the  agencies  with  their 
oWrn  personnel. 

Executive  action — research   and   studies 
28.  Investigate    the    relationship    between 
the   letting   of   R.   &   D.    contracts   and    the 
placement  of  pursuant  prime  contracts. 


4  recognizes  the  tremendous  necessity  of 
maintaining  a  healthy  and  growing  economy 
as  seen  In  Its  opening  statement: 

"Success  of  the  defense  program  depends 
upon  efficient  use  of  all  our  resources,  In- 
cluding manpower  and  facilities,  which  are 
preserved  through  practice  of  the  skills  of 
both  management  and  workers." 

No  persuasion  should  be  necessary  to  con- 
vince the  Congress  that  an  expanding  un- 
employment rate  makes  us  as  vulnerable  to 
ultimate  defeat  as  If  we  were  to  fall  behind 
the  Conununlst  bloc  in  military  technology. 

One  of  the  most  significant  findings  of 
these  hearings  is  that  a  lack  of  coordination 
and  planning  may  be  responsible  for  some  of 
the  Nation's  worst  economic  problems.  In- 
cluding the  existence  of  persistent  and  sub- 
stantial labor  surplus  areas.  It  may  well  be 
that  by  anticipating  shifts  in  defense  spend- 
ing and  other  factors  In  our  economy  and 
acting  accordingly,  industry  and  Govern- 
ment, working  cooperatively,  could  have  pre- 
vented distressed  areas.  Such  a  study  should 
Include  the  possibility  of  expanding  the  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Planning  to  perform  the 
following  functions : 

(a)  Collecting  suggestions  and  projections 
of  future  U.S.  Government  activity  affecting 
the  economy. 

(b)  Making  a  survey  of  all  leading  Indus- 
tries and  other  productive  areas  of  the  econ- 
omy to  determine  their  long-range  plans  and 
potential  problems. 

This  Information,  properly  formulated, 
could  be  used  cooperatively  by  Government 
and  Industry  In  making  long-range  economic 
plans  and  projections. 

Executive  action — assistance  to  small 
businesses 

32.  Continue  active  and  Increasing  effec- 
tive Implementation  of  governmental  policy 
regarding  small  business  participation  In 
Government  procurement. 

The  subcommittee  has  consistently  sup- 
ported a  strong  governmental  policy  to  as- 
sure small  concerns  a  fair  opportunity  to 
compete  for  Government  contracts.    Because 
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of  the  interest  of  this  and  other  congres- 
sional conunlttees.  an  active  and  effective 
program  of  assistance  to  small  concerns  ex- 
ists within  the  various  procurement  activi- 
ties. In  addition.  Congress  has  authorized 
a  program  of  procurement  set-asldes  for 
small  business.  This  subcommittee  has  sup- 
ported this  program  and  continues  to  do  so. 
It  hopes  that  the  scope  of  the  set-aside  pro- 
gram win  be  broadened  to  make  an  even 
greater  percentage  of  Government  procure- 
ment •  available  to  small  concerns  in  those 
cases  where  sufficient  competition  among 
small  bidders  can  assure  competitive  prices. 
The  small  and  Independent  American  busi- 
nessman Is  the  first  to  suffer  In  depressed 
areas.  Accordingly,  this  subcommittee 
strongly  \irges  that  existing  programs  and 
those  recommended  In  this  report  to  assist 
depressed  areas  be  pursued  vigorously  along 
with  all  other  established  programs  of  assis- 
tance to  small  concerns.  Such  an  effective 
governmental  program  fully  supported  at  all 
levels  will  serve  to  strengthen  the  American 
small  business  conununlty  and  the  entire 
national  economy. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  a£k  unanimous  consent  that  the  de- 
fense manpower  policy  as  outlined,  from 
page  7,  to  the  bottom  of  page  10,  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

in.    DEIXNSX  MANPOWER  POLICY 

The  sole  effort  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  utilize  defense  contracts  to  alleviate 
unemployment  In  substantial  and  persistent 
labor  surplus  areas  Is  found  in  Defense  Man- 
power Policy  No.  4.  This  policy  was  adopted 
In  1951.  and  was  Issued  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Civil  Defense  Mobilization  under 
Executive  Order  10480  and  Executive  Order 
10773. 

The  latest  revision  of  this  docimaent  is 
dated  July  6.  1960,  and  may  be  found  In 
volume  25  of  the  Federal  Register,  page  5288. 
This  remarkable  document  proclaims  un- 
equivocally: 

"It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
to  encourage  the  placing  of  contracts  and 
facilities  in  areas  of  persistent  or  substantial 
labor  stirplus,  with  first  preference  being 
given  to  areas  of  persistent  labor  surplus, 
and  to  assist  such  areas  in  making  the  best 
use  of  their  available  resources  In  order  to 
achieve  the  following  objectives: 

"(a)  To  preserve  management  and  em- 
ployee skills  necessary  to  the  fulfillment  of 
Government  contracts  and  purchases; 

"(b)   To  maintain  productive  facilities; 

"(c)  To  improve  utilization  of  the  Na- 
tion's total  manpower  potential  by  making 
use  of  the  manpower  resources  of  each  area; 

"(d)  To  help  assure  timely  delivery  of  re- 
quired goods  and  services  and  to  promote 
readiness  for  expanded  effort  by  locating  pro- 
curement where  the  needed  manpower  and 
facilities   are  fully   available."  ' 

This  policy  has  been  adopted  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  defense  program  depends 
upon  efficient  use  of  all  our  resources.  It  Is 
further  frankly  recognized  that: 

"The  words  'substantial  labor-svirplus 
areas'  and  'persistent  labor-surplus  areas'  are 
used  in  both  the  Defense  Manpower  Policy 
No.  4  and  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  75 
Stat.  48,  sec.  5(a) .  The  Department  of  Labor 
classifies  unemployment  areas  according  to 
these  two  documents  as  either  'substantial 
labor-surplus  area'  or  'persistent  labor-sur- 
plus area.'  The  same  criteria  Is  used  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  make  this  classifica- 
tion under  both  doctiments  so  that  if  an 
area  is  a  substantial  and  persistent  area 
which  would  qualify  as  a  distressed  area  in 
5(a)  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  It  would 


also  qualify  for  set-asldes  of  Government 
procurement  contracts  imder  Defense  Man- 
power Policy  No.  4. 

"When  large  numbers  of  workers  move  to 
already  tight  areas,  heavy  bxirdens  are  placed 
on  conununlty  facilities — schools,  hospitals, 
housing,  transportation,  utilities,  etc.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  unemplojrment  devel- 
ops In  certain  areas,  unemployment  compen- 
sation costs  Increase  and  plants,  tools,  and 
workers'  skills  renmin  Idle  and  tmable  to  con- 
tribute to  our  defense  program."' 

In  general,  the  policies  of  Defense  Man- 
power Policy  No.  4  are  implemented  by  di- 
rectives to  the  Department  of  Labor,  Gov- 
ernment procurement  agencies,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, the  Surplus  Manpower  Com- 
mittee of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization,  regional  directors  of  OCDM, 
and  all  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
planning  sites  for  Government  facilities  ex- 
pansion. The  three  most  important  pro- 
visions of  Defense  Manpower  Policy  No.  4 
are  ones  that  direct  the  procurement 
agencies  to  award  negotiated  procurement 
contracts  to  the  contractors  who  will  per- 
form a  substantial  proportion  of  the  pro- 
duction within  labor -siuTjlus  areas.  It  urges 
procurement  agencies  to  set  aside  portions 
of  procurements  exclusively  with  firms 
which  will  perform  a  substantial  propor- 
tion of  the  production  within  labor -svu-plus 
areas.  The  directive  which  seems  to  have 
been  least  implemented  is  the  one  which 
states  that  all  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  shall  give  consideration  to  labor- 
surplus  areas,  particularly  to  persistent 
labor-surplus  areas.  In  the  selection  of  sites 
for  Government-financed  facilities  expan- 
sion, to  the  extent  that  such  consideration 
Lb  not  inconsistent  with  essential  economic 
and  strategic  factors  that  must  also  be  taken 
Into  account. 

The  President  himself.  In  a  memorandvim 
to  the  Cabinet  and  principal  agencies,  dated 
February  37,  1963,  stated  his  personal  con- 
cern for  using  the  weight  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  give  preference  to  redevelopment 
areas  in  the  awarding  of  contracts.  In  view 
of  this,  the  question  arises  why  so  few  con- 
tracts are  placed  In  substantial  and  per- 
sistent labor-surplus  areas.  The  answer  lies 
partly  In  an  amendment  attached  to  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Act  of  1967.  This 
amendment  has  been  placed  in  every  ap- 
propriation act  since  1953,  and  In  the  cur- 
rent act  (sec.  533,  Public  Law  87-677)  reads 
as  follows: 

"Provided  further.  That  no  funds  herein 
appropriated  shall  be  used  for  the  payment 
of  a  price  differential  on  contracts  hereafter 
made  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  economic 
dislocations." 

This  amendment  has  turned  out  to  be  dis- 
astrous for  a  successful  implementation  of 
Defense  Manpower  Policy  No.  4,  because  of 
the  interpretation  placed  upon  it  by  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  in  opinion  B-145136.  dated  March  S. 
1961.  In  this  opinion  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral stated: 

"On  the  record  we  must  construe  the  lim- 
itation In  question  as  precluding  the  expen- 
diture by  the  Defense  Establishment  of  ap- 
propriated funds  under  any  contract  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  a  labor  surplus  area  situa- 
tion at  a  price  In  excess  of  the  lowest  obtain- 
able on  an  unrestricted  solicitation  of  bids 
or  proposals." 

Becatise  of  this  opinion,  a  program  has  had 
to  be  devised  which  has  been  set  forth  In 
part  8  of  the  Armed  Services  Procurement 
Regulation  (ASPR)  and  subpart  1-18  of  the 
Federal  Procurement  Regulations  (PPR)  re- 
spectively.' Detailed  explanation  of  these 
regulations  may  be  found  In  the  statement 
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of  James  E.  Welch,  Deputy  General  Counsel, 
General  Accounting  Office.* 

Explained  briefly,  the  program  works  as 
follows:  •  Where  a  Government  procurement 
is  severable  Into  two  or  more  economic  pro- 
duction runs,  and  where  one  or  more  labor- 
surplus-area  concerns  are  expected  to  have 
the  technical  competency  and  productive  ca- 
pacity to  furnish  a  severable  portion  of  the 
procurement  at  a  reasonable  price,  such  por- 
tion or  portions  may  be  reserved;  I.e.,  set  aside 
for  exclusive  award  to  labor-surplus-area 
concerns.  Such  set-asldes  enjoy  preference 
over  small  business  set-asides.  Furthermore, 
In  case  of  a  tie  bid,  a  firm  located  in  a  labor- 
surplus  area  Is  given  preference,  even  though 
the  procurement  may  not  have  been  set  aside 
for  labor-stu-plus  firms. 

In  awarding  a  contract  for  a  procurement 
set  aside  for  a  labor-surplus  area,  negotia- 
tions are  conducted  only  with  responsible 
labor-surplus-area  concerns  (and  small  busi- 
ness concerns  to  the  extent  indicated  below) 
which  had  submitted  responsive  bids  on  the 
non-set-aslde  portion  at  a  unit  price  within 
130  percent  of  the  highest  award  made  on  the 
non-set-aslde  portion,  in  the  following  order 
of  priority  and  under  the  following  condi- 
tions: 

Group  1.  Persistent  labor-surplus-area 
concerns  which  are  also  small  business  con- 
cerns. 

Group  2.  Other  persistent  labor-surplus- 
area  concerns. 

Group  3.  Substantial  labor-surplus-area 
concerns  which  are  also  small  business 
concerns. 

Group  4.  Otherjiubstantlal  labor-surplus- 
area  concerns.    ■ 

Group  5.  Small  business  concerns  which 
are  not  labor-surplus-area  concerns. 

Within  each  of  the  above  groups,  nego- 
tiations with  such  concerns  are  conducted 
In  the  order  of  their  bids  or  proposals  on 
the  non-set-aslde  portion,  beginning  with 
the  lowest  responsive  bid.  The  set-aside 
quantities  are  awarded  at  the  highest  unit 
price  awarded  for  the  non-set-aslde  portion, 
adjusted  to  reflect  transportation  and  other 
cost  factors  which  were  considered  In  evalu- 
ating bids  on  the  non-fet-aslde  portion.  The 
sole  responsibility  for  Implementing  this 
program  rests  on  the  contracting  ofBcer,  and 
the  absolute  ineffectiveness  of  this  program 
is  well  explained  by  Mr.  Linton,  when  he 
states: 

"The  partial  set-aside  which  currently  Is 
used  requires  that  the  total  quantity  of  goods 
to  be  bought  must  be  dlvlsable  Into  two  or 
more  economic  production  runs.  The  varia- 
tion In  quantity  requirements  Is  such  that 
the  percentage  which  can  be  divided  will 
never  be  large  enough  to  make  this  system 
a  technique  of  major  significance."* 

Certainly  something  should  be  done  to 
make  this  program  work  more  effectively.  In 
1960,  less  than  1  percent  of  the  defense  con-- 
tracts  were  set  aside  under  this  program. 
As  clumsy  as  It  Is.  however,  it  would  seem 
that  a  better  showing  than  1  percent  could 
be  made. 

IV.    ADDITIONAL    ACTIVITT 

The  hearings  brought  out  the  fact  that 
many  Government  agencies  are  engaged  in 
or  contemplating  programs  which  will  more 
adequately  utilize  Government  procurement 
to  alleviate  conditions  in  areas  of  substantial 
and  persistent  labor  surplus.  The  following 
is  a  compilation  of  these  activities,  by  De- 
partment: 

Department  of  Defense 

1.  At  the  direction  of  the  President,  cre- 
ated the  Office  of  Economic  Utilization  Policy. 
It  Is  the  function  of  this  Office  to  advise  the 
Defense  Department  of  the  economic  Impact 
of  their  proposed  action.    Under  the  Director 
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of  Economic  Utilization  Policy,  there  la  an 
Advleer  of  Bconomlc  Utilization  Policy  in 
eacb  of  the  aervlces — Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force — aa  well  aa  the  Defenae  Supply  Agency. 
The  functlona  of  thla  Office  are  as  foUowa: 

(a)  Maintains  and  disseminates  to  ap- 
propriate units  of  the  organization  current 
Information  on  areas.  Industries,  and  specific 
facllltlea  which  are.  or  may  become,  econom- 
ically distressed,  and  which  have  a  significant 
potential  to  participate  In  defense  procure- 
ment and  loglstlca  programs. 

(b)  Provides  Information  In  connection 
with  specific  major  procurements  and  other 
logistics  actions  to  those  responsible  for  final 
decision.  In  order  to  assure  that  there  Is  full 
awareness  of  underutilized  economic  re- 
sources and  that  this  is  taken  Into  consid- 
eration In  making  such  decision. 

(c)  Cooperates  with  State,  regional,  local, 
and  Industry  leaders,  upon  request,  In  in- 
forming the  appropriate  Department  of  De- 
fense officials  of  the  capabilities  of  under- 
utilized plants  and  other  resources  which  can 
be  employed  In  support  of  defense  procure- 
ment and  logistics  programs. 

(d)  Continuously  studies  procurement 
policies  and  practices  in  order  to  recommend 
revisions  In  policies,  and  to  identify  oppor- 
tunities for  more  effective  Implementation  of 
the  armed  services  procurement  regulations 
relating  to  labor  surplus. 

(e)  Assists  contracting  offices  to  assure  full 
application  of  the  Departments  labor-siur- 
plus  area  policies  by  Increasing  the  sources 
on  bidders'  lists,  by  reviewing  potential  pro- 
curements to  Increase  the  number  of  set- 
asldes,  and  by  working  with  prime  contrac- 
tors on  their  subcontracting  planning 

(f)  Works  with  the  aerospace  industry  to 
form  a  committee  which  would  voluntarily 
make  an  effort  to  subcontract  with  firms  In 
labor-surplus  areas. 

a.  Is  experimenting  with  a  new  program 
which  may  provide  a  partial  answer.  This 
program.  Instead  of  dividing  the  require- 
ment between  two  firms,  would  result  In  one 
firm  either  producing  a  certain  percentage 
In  a  labor-surplus  area  or  subcontracting  a 
certain  percentage  to  firms  in  labor-siorplus 
areas. 

Specifically,  the  program  requires  first  that 
the  procurement  agencies  select  those  Items 
which  lend  themselves  to  subcontracting. 
The  percentage  of  subcontracting  is  arbitrary 
at  this  time.  It  requires  that  the  item  to  be 
procured  lend  Itself  to  at  least  60  percent 
subcontracting.  When  such  a  forthcoming 
contract  la  Identified,  the  request  for  pro- 
posal (which  is  In  the  form  of  an  invitation 
to  bid)  contains  a  claxise  requiring  the  low 
bidder  either  to  perform  50  percent  of  the 
contract  value  in  the  labor-surplus  area  or 
to  subcontract  that  amount  In  such  an  area. 
If  the  contractor  falls  to  agree,  then  the  next 
low  bidder  who  Is  within  130  percent  of  that 
bid  and  qualifies  as  a  small  business  in  a 
labor-surplus  area  will  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  the  price.  If  there  Is  no  such 
small  business,  then  any  business  next  In 
line  which  U  within  120  percent  of  the  low 
bid  and  Is  also  willing  to  produce  or  sub- 
contract 50  percent  in  a  labor-svirplus  area 
will  be  given  an  opportimlty  to  meet  the  low 
bid.  If  no  contractor  can  be  found  to  meet 
the  qualifications  of  subcontracting  or  per- 
fcMTnance  In  a  labor -sxirplus  area,  the  origi- 
nal low  bidder  will  receive  the  contract. 

3.  Is  considering  a  further  proposal  with 
promise  which  arises  from  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  capacity  In  distressed  areas  is  In  the 
form  of  small  business.  The  proposal  would 
utilize  the  small  business  set-aside  through 
cooperation  with  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. A  study  of  labor-sxirplus  areas 
shows  that  for  the  most  part  they  do  not 
contain  large  defense-oriented  Indiistrles, 
but  do  contain  substantial  numbers  of  small 
businesses  which  could  participate  In  the 
defense  effort.  Thtis.  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration   woxild    seek    to    have    partial 
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labor-surplus  set-aaldes  placed  In  contracts 
that  are  set  aside  100  percent  for  small 
business. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  particular 
section  ouUlnes  the  existing  defense 
policy.  The  policy  has  much  to  com- 
mend it.  What  is  needed  is  the  proper 
effectuation  and  activation  of  the  policy. 

I  await  the  rejoinder  of  my  esteemed 
and  beloved  friend  from  California,  who 
renders  valuable  service  to  his  State,  and 
undoubtedly  will  point  out  again  that  all 
that  has  happened  is  just  as  it  ought  to 
be. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  California 
that  I  think  the  world  of  his  State.  It 
lis  a  beautiful  State.  It  is  a  marvelous 
State.  It  has  a  great  economy,  wonder- 
ful people,  a  fine  Governor,  and  great 
Senators.  Many  people  from  Mlimesota 
have  gone  to  California  because  they  like 
the  climate.  They  like  many  of  the 
economic  opportunities  there  through 
many  of  the  research  and  development 
contracts.  I  want  to  bring  a  few  of 
them  back  home  to  good  old  Minnesota 
and  the  Middle  West,  and  the  Great 
Lakes  States;  and  to  do  so  not  only 
through  the  powers  of  rhetorical  per- 
suasion, but  also  because  of  economic 
opportunity. 

I  now  yield  the  floor,  and  I  shall  await 
the  response  of  my  distinguished  friend. 
I  Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
tto  say  to  my  friend  that  it  may  well  be. 

Eom  the  standpoint  of  the  people  of 
innesota,  that  they  would  like  to  have 
e  people  in  California  who  were  bom 
in  Minnesota  return  to  their  homeland, 
and  perhaps  that  may  be  a  laudable 
purpose  for  my  colleague  from  Minne- 
sota, but  not  for  me.  to  announce  as  a 
goal.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  he  would 
do  me  the  honor  of  making  at  least  one 
exception,  and  that  is  Mrs.  Kuchel.  She 
Is  happy  to  be  a  Californian.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would  not 
Want  her  now  permanently  to  return  to 
^er  native  State,  against  her  will. 
j  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
^he  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  been  so  determined  to  see  a  better 
distribution  of  some  of  the  research  and 
development  contracts  is  the  quality  of 
<)ur  people.  I  speak  now  particularly  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota.  I  know  of  no 
tetter  witness  to  the  fine  quality,  char- 
acteristics, intelligence,  and  charm  of 
lihe  people  of  Miimesota —  and  particu- 
larly of  the  feminine  sex — than  the  de- 
cision of  the  distinguished  minority 
Whip,  the  Senator  fiom  California,  when 
<ie  selected  his  bride  from  Minnesota. 
J  Mr.  KUCHEL.  Yes.  the  Senator  is 
(iorrect. 

1  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Sleepy  Eye,  Minn. 
We  are  very  much  honored  that 
me  Senator  from  California  found 
his  lovely  lady  in  our  State.  We  are 
very  proud  of  that  fact.    Even  though  it 

Jould  be  wonderful  to  have  her  back 
ith  us,  I  think  the  Senator  is  entitled 
tjo  the  best,  and  he  has  the  best. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
"the  honor  is  the  other  way  around.  It 
i^  my  honor.  I  am  highly  pleased  that 
ijiy  wife  is  a  Minnesotan. 


Mr.  President.  I  am  about  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  some  questions 
relative  to  the  several  recommendations 
that  the  subcommittee  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  has  made 
today  to  the  Senate  as  they  appear  in 
the  news  release.  I  think  it  is  a  com- 
mendable thing  that  each  of  us  in  this 
Chamber,  representing  as  best  we  can 
the  State  from  which  he  cwnes,  seeks 
to  place  the  problem  of  his  constituents 
constantly  in  his  mind— but  in  the  last 
analysis,  all  of  us  are.  first,  Americans. 
This  is  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment runs  to  all  of  us.  whether  we 
live  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin.  Michigan. 
Pennsylvania.  California,  or  elsewhere; 
and  the  responsibility  to  maintain  free 
America  and  to  maintain  a  defense  pos- 
ture, to  deter  aggression,  or,  if  neces- 
sary, successfully  to  combat  it,  is  a  Fed- 
eral responsibility  that  knows  no  State 
lines. 

I  turn  now  to  the  news  release  which 
my  able  friend  from  Minnesota  alluded 
to  in  his  earlier  remarks.  I  turn  par- 
ticularly to  the  recommendations  set 
forth  in  the  news  release.  The  first  rec- 
ommendation reads  as  follows: 

Amending  the  Defense  Appropriation  Act 
to  allow  all  of  the  work  for  a  particular  de- 
fense contract  to  be  set  aside  for  distressed 
areas. 

I  want  to  imderstand  what  that 
means.  It  appears  to  be  rather  vague. 
Is  the  able  assistant  majority  leader 
saying  that  the  law  of  this  land,  in  his 
judgment  and  in  the  judgment  of  the 
subcommittee,  should  be  amended  so  as 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in 
awarding  any  defense  contract,  to  allo- 
cate all  of  it  to  distressed  economic 
areas,  exclusively? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  What  we  rec- 
ommend is  to  permit  the  Secretary  to 
make  that  allowance. 
I  have  lost  my  copy  of  the  report. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  will  give  my  able 
friend  the  copy  which  he  so  graciously 
furnished  me  earlier. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  may 
recall  that  I  offered  this  amendment, 
without  too  much  success,  I  regret  to  say, 
in  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  recaU  It  with  great 
pleasure.  The  committee  was  correct  in 
disposing  of  the  amendment  in  that 
fashion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  op- 
posed it  with  effective  and  devastating 
results,  for  which  I  shall  forgive  him 
momentarily. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Very  well. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  I  am  sug- 
gesting is  that  under  the  defense  appro- 
priations a  portion  or  all  of  a  particular 
defense  contract  be  set  aside  for  a  dis- 
tressed area.  However,  this  could  only 
be  done  if  the  Defense  Department  found 
that  there  were  sufiBcient  firms  in  labor 
surplus  areas  to  insure  that  competitive 
bidding  would  bring  fair  and  reasonable 
prices.  This  is  done  at  the  present  time 
under  the  small  business  set-aside  pro- 
gram. I  must  remind  the  Senator  that 
even  now  85  percent  of  defense  procure- 
ment is  done  by  negotiation  and  not  by 
formal  advertised  bidding.  Therefore 
by  demanding  sufiBcient  firms  under  the 
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proposal  in  the  report  to  assure  fair  and 
reasonable  prices  more  competition 
would  be  realized  as  Is  the  case  in  the 
small  business  set-aside  program  than 
is  now  realized  in  most  defense  procure- 
ment. 

We  are  suggesting  that  where  there 
are  areas  of  critical  and  persistent  un- 
employment, the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  be  permitted,  under  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Appropriation  Act,  to  set 
aside  a  portion  or  all  of  a  particular  con- 
tract, if  it  can  be  fulfilled,  and  if  there 
is  some  competition  within  the  labor 
surplus  areas,  so  that  there  is  bidding 
and  a  competitive  practice  or  procedure. 
It  is  spelled  out  In  some  detail  in  the 
printed  report. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  While  the  Senator  is 
obtaining  a  copy  of  the  report,  let  me 
see  whether  I  imderstand  him,  for  the 
comments  he  has  just  made  add  consid- 
erably to  recommendation  No.  1.  My  col- 
league Is  aware,  of  course,  that  for  the 
.past  decade,  and  more,  the  Federal  law 
has  required  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  award  contracts,  on  the  basis  of  the 
lowest  available  price,  to  any  bidder 
otherwise  qualified. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  I  disagree  with 
that  statement.  They  are  not  all  award- 
ed on  the  basis  of  competitive  bidding. 
There  are  many  negotiated  contracts. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect; but  Is  the  Senator,  in  his  recom- 
mendation No.  1,  talking  in  terms  of  al- 
lowing the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  nego- 
tiate contracts  for  weaix>ns  systems,  also, 
in  defense  operations?  Is  that  what  the 
Senator  is  contending  for? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  price  range 
Is  competitive;  in  other  words,  if  it  does 
not  put  an  undue  burden  on  the  Federal 
Treasury  when  the  costs  in  the  area 
which  are  involved  in  what  we  call  so- 
cial costs  are  taken  into  consideration. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  ignore  the  fact 
that  frequently  through  a  Government 
policy  we  upset  an  area  to  the  point 
where  we  place  upon  the  area  undue 
burdens  of  imemplojnnent,  which  are  met 
by  Federal-State  expenditures  in  order 
to  take  care  of  human  needs. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Where  is  the  Senator 
reading  from? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  read  from  page 
14  of  the  subcommittee  report,  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  subccMnmlttee  was  told  all  too  often 
of  the  negative  aspects  of  legislative  provi- 
sions In  the  application  of  the  national 
policy. 

That  has  reference  to  the  defense 
manpower  policy  which  is  a  part  of  the 
law.  It  is  the  policy  that  these  contracts, 
wherever  possible,  should  be  let  in  areas 
of  unemplojmient. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  deny  that  statement, 
but  I  will  not  interrupt  the  Senator  in 
his  answer,  because  I  wish  to  pursue  the 
basic  reasons  which  sponsor  recommen- 
dation No.  1  in  the  report. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  basic  reason 
is  quite  simple.  It  Is  that  the  Defense 
Department  has  the  money,  and  the  un- 
employment areas  have  the  unemployed 
people.  If  the  unemployment  area  has 
the  facilities,  if  there  is  competition 
within  the  area,  if  skilled  workers  are 
available  within  the  area,  and  if  It  has 


the  equipment  the  Government  needs,  a 
policy  decision  should  be  made  to  provide 
that  either  all  of  the  contract  or  a  por- 
tion of  it  shall  be  filled  in  that  area,  to 
provide  employment;  provided  that  the 
equipment  is  of  the  required  standard 
and  meets  specifications,  and  provided, 
further,  that  the  delivery  dates  and  all 
other  factors  relating  to  the  Govern- 
ment's requirements,  are  fulfilled. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  So  recommendation 
No.  1  asks  for  a  change  in  the  law,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
allocate  an  entire  defense  contract  by 
negotiation? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Or  by  bid. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Or  by  bid.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     That  Is  correct. 
Mr.     KUCHEL.     Exclusively     to     so- 
called  economically  distressed  areas? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  might  be  for  a 
particular  commodity,  or  for  a  particular 
contract.  It  does  not  mean  all  contracts. 
It  may  be  for  a  particular  Item  with 
respect  to  which  the  equipment,  facility, 
management,  technology,  and  the  skilled 
workers  are  available  In  the  area,  and 
where  the  price  Is  not  unreasonable  In 
terms  of  competitive  bidding  and  in 
negotiated  contracts. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  What  is  the  Senator's 
understanding  as  to  the  availability  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  the  right  to 
award  contracts  with  resisect  to  dis- 
tressed areas? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  He  does  very  little 
about  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
for  10  years  Congress  has  required  him, 
on  a  bid-contract,  to  award  the  contract 

to  the 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    The  lowest  bidder. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.    The  lowest  responsi- 
ble bidder? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 
However  let  me  make  it  clear  that  under 
the  proposal  in  the  report  no  set-aside 
could  take  place  unless  it  was  first  found 
that  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of 
firms  eligible  to  bid  to  provide  competi- 
tion. This  Is  essentially  the  way  the 
small  business  set-aside  program  works 
and  Assistant  Secretary  Thomas  Morris 
testified  before  a  House  committee  that 
this  method  does  not  increase  the  cost 
to  the  Defense  Department  I  must  also 
point  out  that  even  if  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Morris  was  wrong  and  there  was  a 
slight  Increase  in  cost  to  the  E)efense 
Department  the  total  savings  to  the 
American  taxpayer  would  be  tremendous 
and  I  will  not  detail  again  the  high  cost 
to  the  taxpayer  to  maintain  labor  sur- 
plus areas. 

What  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
trying  to  state  Is  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  a  part  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. It  gets  its  money  from  all  the 
taxpayers,  just  as  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  for  example,  gets  its 
money  from  all  the  ttucpayers.  In  this 
connection  I  would  also  venture  an  opin- 
ion that  no  high-ranking  officer  in  our 
defense  establishment  could  defend  in 
terms  of  national  security  the  geo- 
graphic concentration  of  defense  spend- 
ing that  has  occurred  in  this  country. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  has  been 
a  leader  in  the  Senate  with  respect  to 


the  alleviation  of  many  social  problems 
which  plague  the  American  people.  I 
have  followed  him  in  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  extending  unemployment  com- 
pensation. The  Senator  will  recall  that 
fact.  Unemployment  is  a  matter  of 
deep  and  serious  concern  to  all  of  us,  and 
we  need  continually  to  face  that  problem. 

However,  would  not  the  Senator  agree 
that  the  only  reason  why  the  Pentagon 
was  built,  and  the  only  reason  why  there 
is  an  oflBce  called  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  is  to  supply  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  a  measure  of  security 
which  the  American  people  need  in  this 
melancholy  world?  Is  that  not  correct? 
Does  not  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  that. 
The  answer  to  the  Senator's  earlier  ques- 
tion— and  I  know  what  he  is  sibout  to 
point  out  to  me,  namely,  that  the  job  of 
the  Defense  Department  is  to  defend  the 
Nation 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  Is  correct. 

However,  the  Defense  Department 
could  not  defend  Itself  In  a  paper  bag  if 
it  did  not  have  people.  People  are  to  be 
found  all  over  the  country.  The  Nation 
is  as  strong  as  the  Pentagon,  and  the 
Pentagon  is  as  strong  as  the  Nation.  The 
Pentagon  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  visible  evidence  of  the  basic  strength 
of  the  Nation.  If  there  are  areas  of  dis- 
tress and  economic  dislocation  through- 
out the  Nation,  then  the  Nation  has  a 
weak  spot.  I  would  also  say  again  to 
your  question  that  geographic  concen- 
tration of  defense  spending  does  not 
make  the  country  easier  to  defend. 

I  think  this  Government  recognized 
this  in  1953  when  it  adopted  DMP  4. 
I  quote  from  that  document  as  it  now 
reads : 

It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  encoiu-age  the  placing  of  contracts  and 
facilities  In  areas  of  persistent  or  substantial 
labor  surplus,  with  first  preference  being 
given  to  areas  of  persistent  labor  sxirplus.  and 
to  assist  such  areas  In  making  the  best  use 
of  their  available  resources  In  order  to 
achieve  the  following  objectives : 

(a)  To  preserve  management  and  employee 
skills  necessary  to  the  fulfillment  of  Govern- 
ment contracts  and  purchases; 

(b)  To  maintain  productive  facilities: 

(c)  To  Improve  utilization  of  the  Nation's 
total  manpower  potential  by  making  use  of 
the  manpower  resources  of  each  area; 

(d)  To  help  assure  timely  delivery  of  re- 
quired goods  and  services  and  to  promote 
readiness  for  expanded  effort  by  locating  pro- 
curement where  the  needed  manpower  and 
facilities  are  fully  available. 

The  latest  revision  of  this  document  Is 
dated  July  6.  1960.  and  may  be  found  In 
volume  25  of  the  Federal  Register,  page 
5283.  It  was  Issued  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Civil  Defense  Mobilization 
under  Executive  Order  10480  and  Execu- 
tive Order  10773. 

Then  we  continue,  as  the  report  shows, 
to  the  language  which  I  believe  Is  the 
heart  of  the  problem : 

The  directive  which  seems  to  have  been 
least  implemented  is  the  one  which  states 
that  all  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
shall  give  consideration  to  labor-surplus 
areas,  particularly  to  persistent  labor-sur- 
plus areas.  In  the  selection  of  sites  for  Gov- 
ernment-financed facilities  expansion,  to  the 
extent  that  such  consideration  Is  not  incon- 
sistent with  essential  economic  and  strategic 
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faeton   that   must  alao   be   taken  into   ac- 
count. 


Mr.  KUC'HKL.  What  has  the  Secre- 
tary of  Deferwe.  Mr.  McNamara.  done 
with  that  directive? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then  we  come  to 
the  language  which  vitiates  part  of  that 
program.  We  say.  as  stated  in  the  re- 
port: 

The  President  himself.  In  a  memorandum 
to  the  Cabinet  and  principal  agencies,  dated 
February  27,  19«2,  stated  his  personal  con- 
cern for  using  the  weight  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernixMnt  to  give  preference  to  redevelopment 
areas  in  the  awarding  of  contracts.  In  view 
of  this,  the  question  arises  why  so  few  con- 
tracts are  placed  In  sutwt&ntlal  and  persistent 
labor-surplus  areas.  The  answer  lies  partly 
In  an  amendment  attached  to  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Act  of  1957.  This  amend- 
ment has  been  placed  In  every  appropriation 
act  since  1953,  and  In  the  cxirrent  act  (sec. 
623.  Public  Law  87-877)  reads  as  follows: 

"Provided  further,  TTiat  no  funds  herein 
appropriated  shall  be  used  for  the  pajrment 
of  a  price  diflerential  on  contracts  hereafter 
made  for  the  pxirpose  of  relieving  economic 
dislocations." 

This  amendment  has  turned  out  to  be  dis- 
astrous for  a  successful  implementation  of 
DMP  No.  4,  because  of  the  interpretation 
placed  upon  It  by  the  Office  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  in  opin- 
ion B-145136.  dated  March  3.  1961.  In  this 
opinion  the  Comptroller  General  stated: 

"On  the  record  we  must  construe  the  limi- 
tation In  question  as  precluding  the  ex- 
penditure by  the  Defense  Establishment  of 
appropriated  funds  under  any  contract 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  a  labor  surplus  area 
situation  at  a  price  in  excess  of  the  lowest  ob- 
tainable on  an  unrestricted  solicitation  of 
bids  or  proposals." 

Mr.  President,  what  it  really  bolls  down 
to  is  that  the  Federal  Government,  on 
the  one  hand,  says,  "Take  care  of  the 
labor  distressed  areas.  Take  care  of  the 
areas  of  luiemployment.  Do  a  better  job 
in  the  use  of  research  and  development 
contracts  which  are  not  competitive,  but 
which  are  negotiated." 

The  Government  gives  approximately 
$6  billion  of  those  contracts  to  the  State 
of  California.  I  can  well  understand  why 
the  Senator  from  California  is  battling 
here.  Bless  his  heart.  He  Is  doing  an 
outstanding  Job  with  the  help  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  That  does  not 
require  any  competitive  bidding.  Con- 
tracts for  research  and  development  are 
given  to  California. 

Mr.  KXJCHEL.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  suggest  that  there  is  any  fa- 
voritism or  politics  or  fraud  In  the 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     None  whatsoever. 
I  suggest  that  it  is  a  habit.    For  example. 
I  suggest  that  the  great  University  of 
California  today  has  a  substantial  part 
of  its  entire  budget  in  Federal  contracts. 
Naturally,  it  foUows  that  the  University 
of  California  having  done  good  work, 
having  done  a  remarkable  Job,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  finds  it  easy  to  give 
the  University  of  California  another  con- 
tract.   They  have  the  persormel,  so  they 
get  another  research  and  development 
contract.    Then  they  get  more  good  peo- 
ple.   See  where  the  Nobel  Prize  winners 
are  to  he  found  today.    The  great  Uni- 
versity   of    California   is   an   excellent, 
marvelous  institution.     I  would  be  the 
last  one  to  say  anjrthing  derogatory  about 
it,  because  it  is  one  of  the  great  unlver- 


stties  of  the  world.  It  becomes  greater 
and  greater  and  greater  every  time  Uncle 
Sam  puts  another  $100  million  into  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Why  does  Uncle  Sam 
put  hundreds  of  millions  into  It? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  All  I  say  is  that  the 
work  ought  to  be  spread  around  a  little. 
That  Is  all.  If  it  were  spread  around  a 
little  more,  it  might  be  possible  to  find 
a  labor  distressed  area  where  some  of 
the  money  could  do  some  good. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  suggested  that  In  1957  Con- 
gress took  action  In  the  appropriation 
act  to  require  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense award  military  contracts  to  the 
bidder  offering  the  lowest  price.     The 
Senator  is  correct.     We  did   it   before 
1957:  we  have  done  it  every  year  follow- 
ing 1957.    We  did  It  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber less  than  a  month  ago.    It  Is  the  law 
of  the  land.    It  ought  to  be  the  law  of 
the  land,  because  one  reason  why  this 
country  faces  internal  problems  today  Is 
the  prodigious  sum  of  money  we  are  re- 
quired each  year  to  expend  for  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment.   I  am  afraid  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  continue  to  expend  pro- 
digious sums  of  money  for  the  defense  of 
the  American  people  In  the  future. 
I     The  American  people,  whether  they 
live  In  Sleepy  Eye,  Minn.,  or  Anaheim, 
I  Calif.,    are   Interested   In   having   their 
iGovemment  conduct  its  business  In  as 
economical  a  fashion  as  possible.   That  Is 
the  reason  why  Congress,  every  year  for 
more  than  a  decade,  has  ordered  the  Sec- 
tretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  where  bids  are  made  available,  to 
accept  the  bid  that  represents  the  lowest 
cost  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  will  yield  in  a  few 
minutes.  On  my  time,  I  asked  the  able 
Senator  from  Minnesota  a  question. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  See  what  an  an- 
swer the  Senator  from  California  got. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Now  I  want  to  do  a 
little  talking  on  my  own  time.    I  have 
«aid  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  before, 
and  I  repeat  it  now — as  I  recall,  the  Sen- 
fetor  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick] 
Was  in  the  chair  the  last  time  there  was 
ft  similar  coUoquy,  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschi]  was  speaking — the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  an  important 
and  grave  duty,  which  is  to  provide  for 
llhe  defense  of  the  American  people.    In 
toy  judgment,  he  is  performing  an  excel- 
lent, honorable  service.     The  Secretary 
Of  Defense  is  a  dedicated  man.    I  do  not 
want  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  no  mat- 
ter who  he  may  be,  to  be  saddled  with 
additional  responsibilities  in  the  field  of 
aocial  legislation.    Neither  does  Congress, 
including  this  particular  Congress,  which 
p»assed   judgment  once  again  when  it 
passed  the  Defense  Appropriation  Act  a 
few  weelcs  a^o. 

My  grandfather  was  an  immigrant 
from  across  the  sea.  He  came  to  Penn- 
sylvania a  century  and  a  half  ago,  more 
or  less.  He  went  across  the  Plains.  He 
went  to  California.  People  have  con- 
tinued to  go  west;  and  today  I  suppose 
it  is  true  that  California  is  the  most 
populous  State  In  the  Union.  Each  year 
some  600,000  more  people  come  to  Cah- 


fomia.  Among  them  must  be  many 
Ph.  D.'s,  some  of  whom  have  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota,  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  elsewhere. 
I  want  to  help  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin when  I  can,  and  I  want  to  help  the 
University  of  Minnesota  when  I  can,  for 
I  am  an  American.  What  helps  one 
part  of  the  country  will  help  another 
part  of  the  country. 

However.  I  am  appalled  at  these  rec- 
ommendations. I  will  not  say  I  am 
shocked,  because  some  of  them  have  been 
made  before.  But  I  am  appalled  at  the 
recommendations.  I  am  appalled  that 
Senators  should  demand  that  the  law  be 
changed  so  that  In  given  Instances  en- 
tire contracts  for  the  defense  of  our 
country  be  awarded  not  to  supply  weap- 
ons for  defense,  but,  rather,  to  provide 
Jobs  in  economically  distressed  areas  of 
the  country.  Bring  on  the  proposed 
legislation  for  that  purpose,  and  let  me 
help  to  supply  Jobs,  if  I  have  to,  in  eco- 
nomically distressed  areas.  But  do  not 
make  me  saddle  upon  the  back  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  a  responsibility  in 
addition  to  that  which  he  has  today. 

The  second  recommendation  which  the 
able  Senator  makes  from  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Small  Business  suggests  that 
there  be  established  "an  OfHce  of  Eco- 
nomic Utilization  in  all  appropriate 
agencies,  to  asstire  that  economic  prob- 
lems are  considered  in  the  award  of  con- 
tracts." 

Congress  has  already  disposed  of  that 
problem.  As  the  able  Senator  has  said, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions disposed  of  the  problem  in  com- 
mittee. They  disposed  of  it  by  continu- 
ing to  do  exactly  what  each  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  done  for 
many  years:  they  recommended  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  provision  In  the  law 
which  would  require.  In  the  Interest  of 
the  American  taxpayer,  that  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder  do  the  work  for 
America's  defense.  Once  again,  several 
weeks  ago,  the  Senate  approved  that 
recommendation. 

Third,  It  is  recommended  that  there 
be  adopted  "programs  to  equalize  the 
distribution  of  research  and  develop- 
ment contracts." 

If  the  equalization  and  distribution  of 
research  and  development  contracts 
means  requiring  some  kind  of  geographi- 
cal distribution  of  research  and  develop- 
ment contracts  across  this  country  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  I  am  sure 
the  opposition  that  I  feel  to  such  a  rec- 
ommendation will  be  reflected  in  the 
position  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
President,  and  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Members  of  Congress.  There 
is  only  one  basis  on  which  a  research  and 
development  contract  ought  to  be 
awarded  to  anybody  and  that  Is  on  the 
basis  that  the  Department  of  Defense, 
acting  through  its  professional  people 
and  its  civilian  heads,  determines  that 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  security  of  the 
American  people  to  award  that  contract 
to  X.  Y.  or  Z. 

Recommendation  No.  4  suggests  that 
more  defense  subcontracts  be  placed  in 
distressed  areas.  On  the  theory  that 
the  whole  contains  all  the  parts  Involved, 
this  Is  simply  a  kind  of  addendum  to 
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recommendation  No.  1,  which  states  the 
entire  contract  should  go  to  a  distressed 
area. 

Mr.  President,  now  listen  to  recom- 
mendation No.  5.  I  preface  my  com- 
ments by  saying  again  that  the  Senator 
from  Miimesota  is  my  friend,  and  is  a 
fine  Senator,  but  will  the  Senator  listen 
to  his  recommendation  No.  5. 

Locating  more  military  bases  and  other 
Government  projects  and  facilities  in  dis- 
tressed areas  by  requiring  clearance  for  new 
facilities  to  be  placed  outside  distressed 
areas. 

If  I  understand  what  that  means,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  that  this  subcommittee 
recommends  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion imder  which  military  installa- 
tions would  be  placed  in  distressed  areas, 
without  regard  to  whether  their  place- 
ment there  would  help  the  defense  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  will  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia yield?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick In  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  California  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield,  and  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  say  to  me  that  in  this  in- 
stance my  apprehension  is  unnecessary. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  unnecessary, 
ill-founded,  and  unwarranted,  and  no 
basis  for  it  even  exists. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
tell  me  more. 

Mr.  HUMPHRETSr.  As  I  said  earlier 
today,  with  reference  to  the  paper  the 
Senator  now  holds  in  his  hand,  which 
is  an  abbreviated  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port, it  would  not  apply  to  the  point 
where  It  would  in  any  way  minimize, 
jeopardize,  or  inhibit  our  fulfillment  of 
our  defense  needs  or  Interfere  with  the 
proper  location  of  our  defense  facilities. 
All  we  were  doing  there  was  reciting 
what  is  already  a  part  of  the  defense 
manpower  policy:  but  I  thought  it  would 
be  nice  to  remind  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment that  It  would  be  possible  for  it  to 
give  thoughtful  consideration  to  Defense 
and  Manpower  Policy  Directive  No.  4; 
that  if  it  could  locate  military  installa- 
tions or  facilities  in  an  area  of  economic 
distress  or  of  persistent  unemployment, 
without  jeopardizing  the  defense  struc- 
tvu-e  of  the  United  States  or  the  strength 
of  our  Defense  Establishment,  the  De- 
partment should  do  it.  and  that  it  would 
be  helpful  to  do  so. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Then  what  I  have 
just  read  from  the  subcommittee's  report 
about  "locating  more  military  bases  and 
other  Government  projects  and  facilities 
in  distressed  areas,"  is  not  exactly  what 
the  subcommittee  means? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Oh.  yes;  it  is  ex- 
actly what  the  subcommittee  means,  and 
it  is  exactly  what  the  Defense  and  Man- 
power Policy  Directive  No.  4  already  pro- 
vides. But  it  is  exactly  what  the  De- 
fense Department  is  not  doing;  and  I 
wanted  to  remind  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  "get  on  with  the  job";  that  is 
aU, 

Mr.  b:UCHEL,  Then  I  regret  to  say 
that  I  continue  to  be  shocked,  because 
I  do  not  want  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  be  compelled  to  place  a  military  in- 


stallation at  any  place  on  any  basis 
except  one:  Is  this  in  the  interest  of  the 
secvuity  of  the  American  people? 

Will  not  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  agree  with  me  on  that? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  of  course  I 
would  say  that.  But  let  me  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
that  sometimes  it  is  possible,  in  evaluat- 
ing the  location  of  a  defense  installation, 
to  give  consideration  to  unused  equip- 
ment, unused  facilities,  vacant  land,  or 
areas  where  some  social  benefits  might 
be  derived  from  the  construction  of  a 
defense  establishment.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  that.  If  it  is  possible  to  help 
people  at  thie  same  time  that  provision 
for  the  defense  of  the  country  is  made,  I 
see  no  reason  why  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment should  express  any  opposition. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Department  would,  either.  But  has  the 
Senator  talked  to  the  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  certainly  have, 
and  I  have  the  highest  regard  for  them. 
Mr.   KUCHEL.    Do  they  approve  of 
this  subcommittee  recommendation? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  they  do 
approve  of  that  version  of  It;  but  even 
though  a  thing  may  be  approved,  some- 
times nothing  is  done  about  it. 

Mr.  BIUCHEL.  Have  they  said  they 
approve  it? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.    Is  that  statement  In 
writing? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  testified  they 
are  all  for  it.  I  just  want  them  to  "get 
on  with  it";  that  is  all. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Can  the  Senator  indi- 
cate at  what  page  In  the  hearings  one 
can  find  the  Department's  approval  of 
these  recommendations? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  under  DMP  4 
this  Is  the  official  policy  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  this  Government  and  cer- 
tainly concurred  in  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  No,  I  mean  the  recom- 
mendations set  forth  in  the  news  release 
of  today. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  All  I  am 
pointing  out  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia is  the  fact  that  we  are  quoting 
the  law.  We  are  simply  saying.  "TWs 
is  the  law,  please  do  something  about 
It." 

Of  course,  we  cannot  make  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  do  anything,  because 
the  Senator  from  California  will  not  let 
me;  but  we  can  suggest  to  the  Depart- 
ment that  it  follow  the  manpower  poli- 
cy directive  laid  down  In  Directive  No.  4: 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  encourage  the  placing  of  contracts  and 
facilities  In  areas  of  persistent  or  substan- 
tial labor  surplus,  with  first  preference  being 
given  to  areas  of  persistent  labor  surplus,  and 
to  assist  such  areas  In  making  the  best  use 
of  their  available  resources.  •   •   • 

Then  In  Defense  Manpower  Directive 
No.  4  we  find  this: 

2.  Purpo««-  It  i*  ***•  pxirpose  of  this  De- 
fense Manpower  Policy  No.  4  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  potentialities  of  areas  of  persist- 
ent or  substantial  labor  surpliis,  hereafter 
referred  to  as  labor  surplus  areas,  for  the 
placement  of  procurement  contracts  or  the 
location  of  new  plants  or  facilities,  and  to 
assign   responsibilities  to   qieclfled    depart- 


ments and  agencies  of  the  Government  to 
carry  out  the  policy  stated  below. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia that  at  our  hearings,  members  of 
the  Defense  Department  said  they 
thought  that  was  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Let  me  say.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  if— heaven  forbid— the  sub- 
committee's recommendations  were  to  be 
approved  by  the  full  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  and  if  thereafter  there  were 
to  result  a  piece  of  legislation  purporting 
to  write  into  the  law  the  recommenda- 
tions to  which  I  have  just  referred,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  himself  or  high  ranking 
personnel  on  his  staff  would  testify  be- 
fore us  in  opi>osition  to  such  legislation. 
There  can  l>e  no  question  at  all  about 
that.  Let  the  record  show  clearly  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  not  ap- 
proved the  recommendations  of  the  sub- 
committee; and  let  the  record  also  show 
clearly  that  when,  in  the  past,  some  in- 
dividual Senators  have  attempted  to 
make  a  gigantic  WPA  out  of  defense  pro- 
curement, the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
urged  the  Members  of  Congress  to  refuse 
to  pass  such  proposed  legislation. 

I  should  like  to  refer  briefly  to  the 
other  two  recommendations  the  subcom- 
mittee made : 

No.  6.  Providing  In  Government  contracts 
for  purchase  of  materials  at  the  "point  of 
origin"  to  give  firms  In  distressed  areas  a 
competitive  opportunity  with  firms  located 
near  points  of  delivery. 

In  the  present  instance  I  shall  not 
raise  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  though 
I  must  honestly  say  that  before  anycMie 
could  pass  judgment  on  the  validity  of 
any  part  of  recommendation  No.  6.  the 
entire  subject  ought  to  be  threshed  out 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. It  is  something  the  effect  of  which 
on  the  American  economy  would  not  be 
classified  on  the  basis  of  how  big  or  how 
little  the  business  might  be  with  which 
the  Government  was  contracting. 

No.  7  recommendation  is  as  follows : 

Expanding  responsibility  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  to  Include  preparation 
of  studies  and  suggestions  to  Improve  the 
"long-range  health  of  the  economy." 

Since  my  comments  on  the  present  oc- 
casion are  directed  against  recMnmenda- 
tions  that  have  to  do  with  a  change  in 
the  present  law  with  respect  to  defense 
procurement.  I  shall  make  no  comment 
at  this  time  on  recommendation  No.  7. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  I  speak  for  every 
Senator  and  every  citizen  In  our  land 
when  I  say  that  all  of  us  desire  that  the 
Department  of  Defense,  in  contracting 
with  any  American  businessman,  give 
consideration  to  the  competence  of  a 
businessman  to  do  a  Job.  I  believe  I 
represent  the  feeling  of  the  American 
people  and  a  great  majority  of  our  col- 
leagues when  I  say  that  the  American 
people  desire  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
perform  efficiently  and  economically. 

Thus  they  would  approve  our  continu- 
ing In  the  law  a  guideline  which  pro- 
vides that  that  kind  of  basis  be  followed. 

My  able  friend  from  Minnesota  has 
suggested  that  we  need  "a  better  allo- 
cation"— his  words — of  defense  con- 
tracts.   Mr.    President,   I   believe   that 
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allocation  of  defense  contracts  for  any 
social  purpose,  however  valid  they  might 
be  otherwise,  would  not  be  In  tbe  Interest 
of  the  defense  and  security  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Ther^ore,  I  bellere  that 
the  allocation  of  defense  contracts  must 
continue  to  remain  in  the  honorable,  de- 
cent, and  sound  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  his  staff  In  the 
Pentagon. 

More  than  a  year  ago.  Robert  McNa- 
mara,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  wrote  a 
letttf  to  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  entire  text  of  the  let- 
ter appears  in  the  Conckkssionai.  Rkcord. 
volume  108.  part  2,  page  2140.  I  wish 
to  read  most  of  the  letter,  skipping  the 
Introduction : 

It  is.  Indeed  the  policy  of  this  Department 
to  award  defense  contracts  with  full  recog- 
nltloc  to  the  priorities  involving  considera- 
tions oX  merit.  Capability  of  performance, 
quality,  and  price  are  primary  factors  In  our 
determinations.  We  are  currently  engaged 
in  intensive  efforts  to  strengthen  incentives 
for  outstanding  performance. 

As  I  stated  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  we  recognise  that  changes  In 
military  programs  create  very  difficult  prob- 
lems for  the  businesses,  communities,  and  In- 
dividuals affected.  Therefore,  we  have  taken 
such  reasonable  measures  as  He  within  the 
capabilities  of  the  Government  to  alleviate 
hardships.  Within  the  Defense  Department 
ItaeU  we  have  established  a  special  office 
to  deal  with  problems  stenunlng  from  such 
dislocations.  We  shaU  continue  these  efforts 
in  the  future  but  we  cannot  compromise 
the  basic  principle  that  the  defense  programs 
must  be  ^ided  primarily  by  national  secu- 
rity requirements. 

The  letter  was  signed  by  Secretary 
McNamara.  It  was  addressed  to  Repre- 
sentative Harat  R.  Shsppako. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  Secretary's  com- 
ment in  that  letter  represents  precisely 
the  comment  that  he  ought  to  make  and 
precisely  the  concept  of  his  duty  that  I 
have.  We  ought  not  to  hamstring  the 
Department  of  Defense.  We  ought  not 
to  punish,  prod,  or  push  the  Department 
of  Defense  into  assuming  any  greater 
responsibility  than  that  which  it  has 
today. 

Under  those  circumstances  I  desired  to 
voice  my  vigorous  objection  to  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Senate  subcommittee  and 
to  say  that,  in  my  Judgment,  they  would 
not  serve  the  pubMc  interest  If  they  were 
to  be  adopted,  as  I  hope  and  pray  they 
will  not  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HART.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  In  concluding,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  stated  his  convic- 
tion that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  was 
correct  in  the  excerpt  read  from  the  let- 
ter, that  national  security  considerations 
should  be  the  factor  which  determines 
the  decision  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. I  renew  my  question:  What  if 
the  low  bids  were  to  put  all  the  work  in 
California,  and  California  shoiild  have 
an  earthquake?  Are  there  not  factors 
other  than  the  low  bid  that  relate  to  the 
national  security  decision?  That  is  my 
point. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  remember  that  a 
number  of  years  ago  the  policy  in  the 
Defense  Department,  by  Executive  order. 


was  one  of  dispersal.  I  think  some  peo- 
ple called  it  dispersion.  I  never  knew 
whether  there  was  axich  a  word.  At  any 
rate,  there  was  a  policy  of  dispersal. 
I  remember  on  one  occasion  when  one  of 
our  colleagues  who  still  serves  in  the 
Senate  hurriedly  prepared  and  offered  as 
an  amendment  to  a  defense  bill  a  provi- 
sion to  carry  out  dispersal  by  mandate  of 
Congress  rather  than  merely  by  authority 
of  the  executive.  The  amendment  was 
adopted.  It  became  the  law.  It  re- 
mained in  the  law.  There  was  some 
question  as  to  interpretation,  for  it  was 
hurriedly  drawn.  I  participated  in  some 
discussions  as  to  what  it  meant.  As  I 
recall,  in  the  subsequent  development  of 
new  weapon  systems,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, the  problem  raised  by  a  dispersal 
program  was  eliminated,  for  it  was  felt, 
I  take  it,  that  with  modern  weapons  and 
modem  means  of  delivery,  a  policy  of 
dispersal  would  not  promote,  to  the  same 
extent  that  might  previously  have  been 
the  case,  any  security  with  respect  to 
military  hardware  or  weapon  system 
production. 
Today,  as  the  Senator  well  knows, 
I  military  hardware  and  weapon  systems 
are  being  manufactured  all  across  our 
land — on  the  east  coast,  in  the  South,  in 
the  central  part  of  the  country,  in  the 
great  Southwest,  in  the  semiarid  areas 
of  Western  America,  and  in  the  great 
Northwest  region. 

To  answer  the  Senator's  question,  it  is 
my  judgment  that  today,  whether  neces- 
sary or  not.  there  is  an  actual  dispersal 
of  work  all  across  the  country.  In  past 
colloquies  on  this  subject  I  have  placed 
in  the  Ricohd  statistical  Information 
which  I  do  not  have  available  at  the 
moment,  to  demonstrate  how.  through 
subcontracting,  a  prime  contract  is 
spread  to  the  four  corners  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HART.  I  believe  the  Senator  un- 
derstood my  question.  I  am  suggesting 
that  if — as  a  result  of  the  operation  of 
the  economics  for  which,  apparently,  the 
Senator  argues;  namely,  that  low  bidders 
shall  get  all  the  contracts — the  day 
should  arrive  when,  instead  of  Los 
Angeles  having  42  percent  of  its  manu- 
facturing emplojonent  t)ased  on  defense. 
it  should  be  100  percent,  and  100  percent 
of  the  hardware  was  being  turned  out 
there,  and  an  actual  disaster  occurred, 
somebody  would  wonder  how  stupid  we 
were  and  we  would  have  been  stupid. 
i  The  reason  I  urged  this  point  is  to  sug- 
gest that  at  some  stage  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  an  obligation  to  make  a 
judgment  other  than  a  bookkeeper's 
I  judgment.  We  should  face  the  fact  that 
we  have  not  yet  developed  a  blueprint 
'which  will  guide  as  prudently  as  we 
should  the  decisions  as  to  how  we  shall 
regulate  the  several  competing  factors. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  am  delighted 
;  that  the  subcommittee,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  has  put  before  the  Sen- 
ate again  a  paper  which  will  compel  us 
to  ask  oiuselves  the  question.  "Are  we 
operating  as  prudently  as  we  can  the  dis- 
bursement of  moneys  which  In  total  have 
an  economic  implication  which  perhaps 
few  economists  would  ^ish  to  say  with 
absolute  conviction  they  understand  ?** 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  believe  the  ar- 


rival of  the  subcommittee  report  is  a 
good  thing. 

As  a  parenthetical  footnote,  if  any- 
one who  reads  the  Rkcoro  for  the  past 
hour  should  want  to  support  the  old  bro- 
mide that  the  Commimists  preach  about 
us — that  we  cannot  afford  disarmament, 
and  we  are  the  threat  to  the  peace — he 
probably  would  find  a  useful  chapter. 
This  is  the  tragedy  of  it  all. 

If  Los  Angeles,  for  its  manufacturing 
employment,  depends  42  percent  on  de- 
fense tools,  disarmament  would  have  a 
very  gritty  sound  even  if  circumstances 
should  permit  us  to  move  in  that  direc- 
tion, unless  we  developed  a  blueprint 
which  would  persuade  those  who  work 
on  the  tools  that  we  can  indeed  afford 
disarmament.  This  is  one  aspect  of  the 
parochial  debate  which  rarely  is  voiced, 
and  really  should  concern  us  more. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Going  back  to  the  first 
part  of  the  question  the  Senator  asked, 
I  thought  he  was  asking  me  about  the 
possibility  of  an  earthquake  in  jest,  or 
at  least  in  semijest,  for  I  very  much 
doubt  that  anyone  would  seriously  con- 
tend that  the  hazard  of  earthquakes 
ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
the  production  of  any  kind  of  goods  or 
services  for  the  Government.  I  quickly 
add  that  when  nuclear  installations  have 
been  imdertaken  or  sought  to  be  under- 
taken in  California,  appropriate  scien- 
tific studies  have  been  made  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  were  any  great 
hazards  along  those  lines.  The  decisions 
have  been  made  on  the  accumulation  of 
the  evidence. 

I  hope  my  good  friend  from  Michigan 
will  not  advance  seriously  an  argument 
in  favor  of  these  regrettable  recommen- 
dations from  the  Select  Committee  on 
SmaU  Business  on  the  theory  that  earth- 
quakes have  something  to  do  with  the 
subject. 

Mr.  HART.  I  shall  clarify  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  is  a  distressing 
thing. 

Mr.  HART.  I  used  earthquakes  as  an 
example  of  a  factor  which  ought  to  give 
pause  to  the  argument  that  we  should 
ask  the  accountants  where  all  the  work 
should  go.  It  could  as  well  have  been  a 
question  phrased  to  begin:  "If  award- 
ing production  to  the  low  bidders  so  con- 
centrated defense  procurement  that 
every  labor  area  of  the  Nation  suddenly 
was  found  to  be  dried  up.  with  skills  dis- 
appeared, and  all  skills  had  been  con- 
centrated in  another  place — "  and  so 
forth. 

I  was  merely  using  earthquakes  as  an 
example,  as  I  use  the  disappearance  of 
labor  pools  across  the  country  as  illus- 
trations of  the  fact  that  there  must  be 
factors  relating  to  national  security  that 
one  does  not  get  from  the  accounting  de- 
partment.   That  is  exactly  what  I  mean. 

This  is  hard  music  to  play  to  a  tax- 
payer, who  delights  when  anoyne  gets  up 
to  pound  the  table  about  low  cost. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wIU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  yield  to  my  able  friend 
the  acting  majority  leader,  although  It  Is 
interrupting  a  colloquy  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  and  myself. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  will  be  a  pleas- 
ant interruption. 

First,  I  would  comment  on  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California 
that  there  is  no  policy  to  disperse  facili- 
ties. This  has  in  fact  been  the  law  of 
the  land  since  1950.  So  that  this  will  be 
further  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Senator 
from  California,  I  quote  from  page  33 
of  the  report  which  contains  section  2062 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act.  In  par- 
ticular, I  call  attention  to  the  last  clause 
of  the  next  to  the  last  sentence : 

Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  Public  Law 

81-774.  64  Stat.  798,  50  App.  U.S.C.  §  2061 

et  seq. 
§  2062.  Declaration  of  policy 

In  view  of  the  present  International  situ- 
ation and  In  order  to  provide  for  the  nation- 
al defense  and  national  security,  our  mobili- 
zation effort  continues  to  require  some  diver- 
sion of  certain  materials  and  facilities  from 
civilian  use  to  mUltary  and  related  purpoees. 
It  also  requires  the  development  of  prepared- 
ness programs  and  the  expansion  of  produc- 
tive capacity  and  supply  beyond  the  levels 
needed  to  meet  the  civilian  demand.  In  order 
to  reduce  the  time  required  for  full  mobiliza- 
tion In  the  event  of  an  attack  on  the  United 
States. 

In  order  to  Insure  productive  capacity  In 
the  event  of  such  an  attack  on  the  United 
States,  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to 
encourage  the  geographical  dispersal  of  the 
IndusUlal  facilities  of  the  United  States  In 
the  Interest  of  the  national  defense,  and  to 
discourage  the  concentration  of  such  produc- 
tive facilities  within  limited  geographical 
areas  which  are  vulnerable  to  attack  by  an 
enemy  of  the  United  States.  In  the  con- 
struction of  any  Oovernment-owned  Indus- 
trial faculties.  In  the  rendition  of  any  Gov- 
ernment financial  asslEtance  for  the  con- 
struction, expansion,  or  improvement  of  any 
industrial  facilities,  and  In  the  procurement 
of  goods  and  services,  under  this  or  any  other 
Act,  each  department  and  agency  of  the 
executive  branch  shall  apply,  under  the  co- 
ordination of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion, when  practicable  and  consistent  with 
existing  law  and  the  deslrablUty  for  main- 
taining a  sound  economy,  the  principle  of  the 
geographical  dispersal  of  such  facilities  In 
the  Interest  of  national  defense.  Nothing 
contained  In  this  paragraph  shall  preclude 
the  use  of  existing  Industrial  faclUtles. 

Next,  I  point  out  that  the  point  being 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  is 
made  very  evident  by  Cape  Canaveral. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  cheaper  to 
have  a  missile  site  at  Cape  Canaveral  or 
cheaper  to  have  it  in  Arizona.  Minnesota, 
Michigan,  Alabama,  or  in  any  other 
State.  I  do  know  why  the  missile 
launching  is  at  Cape  Canaveral.  It  is 
because  of  climate,  because  of  acces- 
sibility, because  of  certain  factors  re- 
lating to  tracking  stations,  and  so  on. 
There  are  many  factors  which  are  totally 
unrelated  to  the  dollar  sign. 

This  is  perfectly  true  as  to  the  Minute- 
man  missile.  Why  is  the  Minuteman 
missile  placed  in  some  areas  and  not  in 
others?  I  have  a  problem  explaining 
this  to  the  people  of  Minnesota.  Finally 
I  tell  them,  "It  relates  to  the  topography. 
It  relates  to  the  geological  structure  of 
the  sou." 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  whether  it  is 
cheaper  to  put  the  missiles  in  North 
Dakota  than  In  Miimesota,  or  cheaper 


to  put  them  in  Minnesota  than  in  Mon- 
tana. It  relates  to  certain  factors  of 
national  security. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  many  other 
things,  especiaUy  in  the  field  of  atomic 
energy.  Sometimes  we  must  place  a 
plant  near  a  source  of  water  supply,  or 
away  from  an  urban  area. 

The  hour  is  growing  late,  but  I  wish 
to  add  that  our  good  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia is  slightly  too  defensive.  The 
report  does  not  give  four  or  five  recom- 
mendations, and  the  Senator  has  con- 
centrated his  attention  upon  one  recom- 
mendation. The  only  reason  for  the 
recommendation  for  removing  certain 
language  from  the  Defense  Department 
Appropriation  Act  was  that  the  Defense 
Manpower  Policy  Statement  No.  4,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  has  been  difficult  to 
administer.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense has  tried  to  administer  it. 

I  am  not  here  to  attempt  to  criticize 
Mr.  McNamara.  I  think  he  is  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen,  a  great  administrator, 
and  an  outstanding  Secretary  of  Defense. 
I  merely  say  that  if  the  defense  dollar 
is  to  continue  to  be  as  big  as  it  is  in  the 
total  economy,  and  if  there  are  problems 
of  unemployment  and  economic  disloca- 
tion because  of  Government  policy,  we 
should  try  to  take  into  consideration  the 
use  of  the  defense  dollar  to  relieve  some 
of  the  conditions  created  by  Government 
policy. 

There  are  32  recommendations  in  the 
report— not  6,  not  7,  not  8.  but  32.  The 
one  which  has  been  concentrated  upon 
today  as  the  "chamber  of  horrors"  is  the 
fact  that  the  defense  manpower  policy — 
which  specifically  provides  that  it  shall 
be  the  policy  to  encourage  the  placement 
of  contracts  and  facilities  in  areas  of 
persistent  and  substantial  labor  sur- 
plus— is  not  being  implemented  because 
of  language  that  the  Congress  placed  in 
the  Defense  Department  Appropriation 
Act. 

We  are  making  a  suggestion  that  pos- 
sibly there  could  be  some  modification 
of  that  language.  That  is  on  one  item. 
There  are  31  other  recommendations. 
Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia that  $21/2  billion  worth  of  re- 
search and  development  contracts  from 
the  Defense  Department  going  into  his 
State  in  1961  represented  about  41 V2 
percent  of  the  total  amount  of  research 
and  development  contracts.  In  1961 
a  total  of  $6  billion  of  research  and 
development  contracts  from  the  DOD, 
and  $2^/2  billion  worth  of  them  goes  to 
the  State  of  California.  That  is  about 
41  to  42  percent. 

Those  are  not  competitive  bid  con- 
tracts. They  are  negotiated  contracts. 
It  is  a  fact  of  economic  life  that  that 
the  hardware,  the  production  of  the 
tools  and  the  equipment,  follows  re- 
search and  development.  Research  and 
development  can  be  spread  across  the 
country.  The  Defense  Department  it- 
self made  this  statement  in  our  hearings. 
This  statement  appears  on  page  6  of  the 
report: 

It  must  be  recognlaed  that  the  Midwest, 
with  its  great  university  resources,  and  with 
Its  heavy  annual  production  of  Ph.  D.'s  and 
other  professionals,  did  not  in  fiscal  year 
1961  obtain  a  share  of  defense  prime  con- 


tract awards,  either  for  production,  for  gen- 
eral RJ).T.  &  E.,  or  tor  nonprofit  research 
proportional  to  Its  share  of  the  Nation's 
scientific  and  technical  skills.  Conversely, 
considerable  RUT.  &  E.  and  some  basic  re- 
search, is  being  conducted  in  areas  where 
local  Institutions  of  higher  learning  fall  far 
short  of  producing  a  comparable  flow  of 
trained  professional  and  scientific  man- 
power. 

We  are  not  arguing  that  one  part  of 
the  country  be  torn  down.  We  are 
arguing — and  the  committee  gave  its 
attention  to  this  particular  facet  or  part 
of  the  problem — against  economic  dislo- 
cation; namely,  that  in  the  granting  of 
Government  contracts,  particularly  in 
the  field  of  research  and  development, 
greater  consideration  should  be  given  to 
a  proper  geographic  distribution,  on  the 
basis  that  has  been  stated  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart] — na- 
tional security.  For  example,  national 
security  today  requires  a  second  source. 
Taking  the  example  of  procurement  of 
axles  for  Army  trucks,  the  axle  contracts 
are  not  given  only  to  one  company. 
There  must  be  a  second  source,  even  if 
the  second  source  costs  more  than  the 
first  source.  "Hie  entire  contract  for  the 
purchase  is  not  given  to  the  lowest 
bidder.  The  Department  is  required  to 
have  a  second  source,  even  though  the 
second  source  charges  more  for  the  same 
axle  than  the  first  source  charges. 
Why?  Because  a  second  source  is  needed 
for  the  security  of  our  country. 

There  is  need  to  have  the  security  of 
the  country  considered  in  terms  of  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  Nation.  I 
think  we  need  to  consider  the  proper  use 
of  our  manpower,  facilities  and  equip- 
ment, and  not  have  a  great  deal  of  idle 
plants  while  others  are  overworked  and 
overused.  The  American  Government  is 
spending  billions  of  dollars  in  certain 
parts  of  the  coimtry  to  keep  people  from 
starving,  while  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  It  is  spending  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  trying  to  provide  streets, 
sewers,  or  water,  because  there  is  a  con- 
gestion of  people.  It  is  not  sensible  eco- 
nomic policy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  were  some 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  to  meet  these  prob- 
lems, we  could  alleviate  some  of  them. 

I  remind  my  friend  from  California 
and  any  other  Senator  that  even  if  a  con- 
tract is  awarded  in  a  distressed  area,  any 
business  that  obtains  a  Government  con- 
tract first  must  be  approved  by  the  De- 
fense Department  as  to  its  facilities.  It 
is  not  merely  a  question  of  saying,  "You 
are  a  poor  fellow.  Here  is  a  contract." 
The  business  firm  that  gets  the  contract 
must  meet  the  standards  set  by  the  De- 
fense Department  as  to  the  serviceability 
and  adequacy  of  the  facilities.  It  must 
also  be  able  to  meet  the  standards  of 
competency,  capacity  to  produce,  quality 
of  goods,  quantity  of  goods,  and  the  abil- 
ity to  produce  on  time. 

Furthermore,  our  recommendations 
provide  that  there  must  be  competition, 
so  there  Is  not  a  stacked  price.  But  we 
do  provide — and  the  Government  has 
said  this  since  1953 — ^that  where  there  is 
persistent  and  chronic  unemplojnnent, 
there  should  be  an  attempt  to  bring  into 
that  area,  if  It  does  not  Jeopardize  the 
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security  needs  of  the  Nation,  defense  coil- 
tracts  for  procurement  of  goods  and  ser?- 
Ices  and  the  location  of  facilities.  This 
is  not  something  the  Small  Business 
Committee  recommends.  It  has  been  the 
manpower  policy  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  through  two  administrations.  B«t 
one  of  the  troubles  is  that  If  there  can  be 
no  price  differential  at  all,  a  proper  ai^- 
pllcation  of  the  defense  manpower  polioy 
Is  frequently  inhibited.  President  Ken- 
nedy said,  for  example : 

EconomlxtA  tell  lu  that  an  unemplojrme 
rate  erf  6  percent  Ls  the  danger  signal.  Whein 
a  oommunlty  pauea  that  point  It  Is  ofllciaUy 
regarded  as  an  area  of  "substantial  labor  su»- 
pliu."  IX  It  remains  there  It  Is  entitled  1>o 
special  Oovemment  help  through  defense 
procurement  and  other  programs.  | 

The  President  says  we  ought  to  qo 
something  aix)ut  it.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  says  we  ought  to  do  something 
about  it.  But  the  Congress  in  the  Ap- 
pn^riaUon  Act  says  these  things  can  be 
done  provided  it  does  not  cost  anything. 

What  we  are  really  saying  is  that  wte 
are  supposed  to  relieve  unemployment, 
assist  surplus  labor  areas,  provide  new 
Joba  and  new  production,  but  we  do  nqt 
do  it  in  a  certain  area  If  It  coats  10  centts 
more  than  it  does  la  the  most  productive 
area  of  the  country  to  produce  a  sim- 
ilar kind  of  product.  In  the  meantime 
the  cost  of  unemployment  is  ignored.  So 
Is  unused  plant  capacity.  Skilled  work*- 
ers  become  rusty  In  their  skills.  Huma|i 
misery  is  ignored.  The  cost  of  unemf 
ployment  compensation  is  ignored,  a$ 
are  relief,  the  cost  of  surplus  food,  mort- 
gage foreclosures,  and  general  economic 
distress.  j 

All  we  are  saying  in  the  report — whlca 
I  think  makes  good  sense — is  that  wlti 
the  huge  amoimts  of  Federal  funds  avail* 
able,  we  should  try  to  give  effective  con- 
dderatlon  to  the  use  of  funds  to  reliev 
distress,  provided  that  in  so  doing  secu 
rlty  is  not  Jeopardized  or  an  undue  bur 
den  is  not  placed  on  the  American  tax 
payer. 

I  charge,  on  the  floor  of  the  Sena 
that  the  present  policy  costs  us  muc 
more  in  dollars  and  much  more  in  hu 
man  frustration  and  agony  than  th^ 
program  recommended  in  the  reportl 
The  program  calls  for  proper  utilization 
of  our  resources  and  effective  and  eco* 
nomlc  utilization  of  those  resources, 
There  were  32  recommendations,  as  a 
result  of  extensive  hearings,  recwnmen- 
dations  with  which  Mr.  Linton,  of  th< 
Defense  Department,  is  In  substantial 
agreement,  but  on  which  he  asks  th 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  giv^ 
him  a  helping  hand. 


THE  KENNEDY  ADMINISTRATION '8 
PROGRESS  ON  MOVING  ECONOMY, 
CUTTING  SPENDING  I 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  th^ 
moat  recently  available  figures  now  indi- 
cate that  the  Federal  deficit  will  be 
nearly  $5  billion  less  than  forecast  in  the 
January  budget. 

This  revised  estimate,  based  on  new 
receipt  and  expenditure  figures,  is  good 
news  for  the  American  people.  The  esti- 
mate proves  that  the  President  meant 


what  he  said  when  he  promised  to  hold 
down  Federal  expenditures  and  to  get  the 
economy  moving  again.  The  adminis- 
tration is  to  be  complimented  on  the  re- 
sults to  date. 

These  figures,  prepared  at  my  request 
by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, Indicate  that  Federal  expendi- 
tures in  fiscal  1964  should  be  down  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  from  the  level  esti- 
mated by  the  administration  in  January. 

As  the  same  time  Federal  receipts  will 
probably  be  more  than  $3.5  billion  above 
the  January  estimates.  This  higher  level 
is  due  in  part  to  the  delay  in  enacting 
tax  reduction.  However,  it  is  also  asso- 
ciated with  a  vigorous  economy  that  is 
growing  more  rapidly  than  expected. 

As  a  result  of  these  various  factors, 
the  Federal  deficit  will  be  nearly  $5  bil- 
lion less  than  anticipated.  This  means 
savings  to  the  American  public.  We  are 
rapidly  approaching  a  time  when  we  will 
be  able  to  pay  all  our  Government's  bills 
from  tax  income.  This  is  fiscal  responsi- 
bility at  its  best. 

Mr.  President,  this  suggests  to  me  that 
tax  reduction  should  be  further  delayed. 
The  argument  has  been  advanced  that 
tax  reduction  is  the  fastest  way  to  reach 
a  balanced  budget  yet  these  estimates 
clearly  prove  that  we  are  now  weU  on 
the  way  to  balancing  our  budget.  We 
should  not  impede  this  progress  by  tax 
reduction  now  which  will  obviously 
deei)en  our  deficit  and  perhaps  prevent 
ultimate  balance  in  our  Federal  budget. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  table  giving  the 
breakdown  of  the  revised  estimates  on 
Federal  receipts  and  expenditures. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Estimated    administrative     budget     receipts 

arid  expenditures  for  fiscal  1964  > 

[In  blUioiui  of  dollars] 


January 

1963 

budget 

estimates 

Current 
estimates 

DWer- 
enoe 

Reoelpte: 
Individual  income 
tax 

45.8 
23.8 

ia4 

4.0 
3.5 

-.7 

50.8 
22.7 
10.3 

3.7 
8.7 

-.7 

-f-5.0 

-1.1 

-.1 

-.3 

+.1 

Corporate  inoome  tax. 
Excise  taxes 

Miscellaneous   re- 
ceipts  

All  other 

Interfund  transac- 
tions  

Total    

80.0 

90.5 

+8.6 

Expenditures: 
Funds   appropriated 
totlie  President 

4.4 

6.6 
52.2 

5.7 

1.2 

.4 

11.2 

2.8 
.7 

4.2 

5.5 
-.6 

5.2 

-.7 

4.4 

6.0 
52.2 

5.5 

1.2 

.3 

11.6 

2.8 
.5 

4.4 

5.2 
-.7 

5.0 

-.7 

Agriculture    Depart- 
ment  

-.« 

E>efen9e  Department. 

HEW 

-.2 

Interior 

Labor 

-.1 

+.4 

Treasury 

AEC 

HBFA    

-.2 
+.2 
-.8 
-.1 
-.2 

NASA 

VA 

E  ximbank 

Other 

Interfund       transac- 
tions  

TotaL 

M.8 

97.7 

-1.1 

Defldt 

-11.9 

-7.2 

4.7 

I  Estimates  developed  in  part  by  the  Joint  Eoonomle 
Committee  stafl. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  point  out  that  the 
cuts  by  the  administration  In  expendi- 
tures Include  a  $600  million  reduction 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  $200 
million  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  $100  million  for 
the  Department  of  Labor,  $200  million 
for  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  and  $300  million  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

NEW  BtTDGKT   ESTIMATES 

The  President  has  repeatedly  in- 
dicated that  he  intends  to  hold  down 
Federal  expenditures  as  much  as  pos- 
sible consistent  with  our  national  obliga- 
tions. The  President  has  stated  this  on 
at  least  two  occasions  to  Congressman 
Wilbur  Mills  in  connection  with  the 
tax  reduction  bill. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress  have  felt  that 
machinery  should  be  available  by  which 
we  in  Congress,  and  the  public  generally, 
could  be  more  effectively  Informed  con- 
cerning the  current  rates  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures. The  Statistics  Subcommit- 
tee— of  which  I  am  chairman — of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  felt  this  need 
so  strongly  that  it  has  this  as  one  of  its 
major  recommendations  in  its  recent  re- 
port on  the  Federal  budget.  The  entire 
Joint  Economic  Committee  unanimously 
endorsed  this  recommendation. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  also 
took  a  pioneering  step  during  the  last 
fiscal  year.  The  committee  staff  drew 
together  and  published  its  own  set  of 
budgetary  predictions.  The  purpose  of 
this  release  of  budgetary  estimates  was 
twofold:  first,  to  show  trends  in  expendi- 
tures and  receipts,  and,  second,  to  em- 
phasize the  Importance  of  the  publica- 
tion of  such  data.  Obviously,  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  staff  is  not 
equipped  to  do  a  complete  Job  of  report- 
ing current  budgetary  developments. 
However,  the  attempt  last  year  was  a 
useful  first  step  and  the  committee  staff 
received  a  considerable  amount  of  favor- 
able response  from  the  Congress,  the 
press,  and  the  public  generally. 

Mr.  President,  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  Mr. 
Gregory  Guroff.  gave  me  technical  assist- 
ance in  making  comparable  the  estimates 
where  I  have  not  put  in  the  Record 
about  the  trends  in  Federal  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
which  is  now  about  one-fourth  over. 
Updated  estimates  have  now  been  de- 
veloped, and  I  believe  they  represent  a 
useful  source  of  information  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  pub- 
lic generally. 

A  related  set  of  figures  has  recently 
been  provided  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  TMr.  Byrd]  in  his  report 
from  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction 
of  Non-Essential  Federal  Expenditures. 
These  figures  show  that  in  July  of  this 
year  total  civilian  personnel  In  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  numbered  2,518,857.  In 
August  the  comparable  number  was  2,- 
515,008.  or  a  decrease  of  almost  4,000 
employees. 

The  important  question  for  us  as  Sen- 
ators concerns  the  significance  of  these 
figures  for  public  policy.  I  think  the 
first  conclusion  that  should  be  drawn 
is  that  we  have  saved  the  taxpayer  money 
by  our  delay  in  enacting  a  tax  cut,  para- 
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doxlcal  as  that  seems.  The  President's 
original  forecast  for  receipts  in  fiscal 
1964  contemplated  tax  reduction  to  take 
effect  in  July  1963.  That  tax  reduction 
has  not  occurred.  As  a  consequence, 
the  Federal  Government  is  In  a  stronger 
position  to  pay  its  bills.  Thus,  the 
amount  of  our  deficit  Is  less,  which 
means  in  turn  that  we  need  to  borrow 
less  and  increase  our  national  debt  by 
a  lesser  amount.  Since  we  must  pay 
interest  on  this  national  debt,  the  sav- 
ings of  the  American  people  will  be  in 
the  form  of  a  lower  total  interest  cost 
in  the  future.  This  situation  is  the 
same  as  an  individual  who  decides  to 
pay  off  his  existing  debts  before  he  in- 
curs new  obligations.  This  is  exactly 
what  we  are  doing  when  we  defer  tax 
reduction. 

This  kind  of  policy  might  not  be  wise 
In  a  period  of  recession,  if  the  economy 
were  contracting  instead  of  expanding. 
My  point  is  that  in  a  period  of  economic 
expansion,  when  business  is  going  well, 
we  should  not  deliberately  deepen  the 
deficit  and  unbalance  the  budget  further. 

A  second  policy  conclusion  that  must 
be  drawn  from  these  budgetary  predic- 
tions is  that  our  present  tax  rates  are 
not.  contrary  to  what  the  administration 
contends,  repressive  upon  the  economy. 
The  best  evidence  of  this  fact  is  that 
the  economy  is  growing  and  receipts  are 
rising  more  rapidly  than  Federal  ex- 
penditures. 

It  has  been  argued  by  this  administra- 
tion that  the  most  rapid  way  to  balance 
our  Federal  budget  is  to  enact  tax  reduc- 
tion. Yet  the  evidence  from  these  pro- 
jections is  that  we  are  well  on  the  rosid 
toward  balancing  our  Federal  budget 
now.  Tax  reduction  may  very  well  sty- 
mie the  progress  we  are  presently  making 
toward  a  balanced  budget. 


DON'T  SELL  WHEAT  TO  RUSSIA 
AT  SUBSIDIZED  PRICE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  In 
yesterday's  New  York  Times  there  ap- 
peared a  letter  from  Mr.  Robert  Strausz- 
Hupe.  who  is  active  as  the  director  of  the 
Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  writes  a 
very  interesting  analysis,  questioning  the 
wisdom  of  the  proposal  to  sell  wheat  to 
the  Soviet  Union.    He  writes: 

Whatever  might  be  the  purpose  of  Ameri- 
can policy,  it  should  not  be  to  help  the  Com- 
munists to  gloss  over  their  spectacular  lall- 
ure.  Communist  leadership  has  directed 
Soviet  capital  investment  into  space  spec- 
taculars and  the  creation  of  nuclear  power, 
designed  to  coerce  the  West  Into  retreat  and 
appeasement.  The  Soviet  machine  for  war 
and  blaclunall  has  been  built  at  the  expense 
of  the  welfare  of  the  Russian  people. 

The  United  States  should  not  only  not 
assist  Communist  leadership  In  passing  the 
buck  for  these  pernicious  investment  poli- 
cies, but  should  also  point  out  vigorously  to 
world  opinion  the  true  cause  of  the  Soviet 
economic  debacle.  All  they  have  to  do  Is 
shift  funds  now  spent  on  military-techno- 
logical "firsts,"  including  100-megaton  nu- 
clear tests,  into  tractors,  fertilizers,  and 
agricultural  research  and  Soviet  food  rations 
per  capita  would  be  more  than  ample  to 
Insiire  a  healthful  diet. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter to  the  editor  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wheat  raa.  Rttssia 

To  THE  EorroB  or  the  New  York  Times: 

Not  a  few  of  the  most  tragic  mistakes  in 
national  conduct  are  made  in  smaU  install- 
ments. The  risks  we  incur  In  concluding  a 
wheat  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
according  to  the  Times  of  October  2  Is  now 
favored  by  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agrlctil- 
ture,  seem  to  be  smaller  than  those  inherent 
in  the  conclusion  of  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty.  Yet,  like  the  nuclear  test-ban  treaty, 
It  signifies  the  abandonment  of  heretofore 
strongly  held  policy  positions.  Hence,  the 
wheat  deal  which  the  administration  is  now 
ready  to  make  should  be  submitted  to  the 
widest  and  most  searching  deliberation  rath- 
er than  be  consummated  in  a  precipitate  and 
offhand  way. 

With  proper  management,  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion could  be  the  largest  grain  producer  on 
earth.  Her  cultivable  acreage  Is  larger  than 
otirs;  and  the  soil  of  the  Ukraine  Is  more 
fertile  than  any  comparable  wheatlands  In 
this  country.  Before  World  War  I  Russia 
was  one  of  the  major  wheat  exporters  in  the 
world  market;  before  World  War  n  the  East 
European  countries  now  under  Communist 
rule  supplied  a  large  part  of  Western  Eu- 
rope's food  requirements. 

FAILTniE    or    SYSTEM 

If  the  Conuntuilst  system,  46  years  after 
Its  establishment,  has  not  licked  the  problem 
of  agricultural  production,  then  it  follows 
that  it  is  a  rotten  economic  system.  The 
most  highly  planned  socialist  system  upon 
earth  falls  to  satisfy  the  dietary  needs  of  the 
population — and  this  in  the  face  of  its  alleged 
record  achievements  in  science  and  technol- 
ogy and  t^he  vast  potential  weedth  of  the 
arable  land. 

Whatever  might  be  the  purpose  of  Ameri- 
can policy.  It  should  not  be  to  help  the 
Communists  to  gloss  over  their  spectacular 
failure.  Communist  leadership  has  directed 
Soviet  capital  investment  into  space  spec- 
taculars and  the  creation  of  nuclear  power, 
designed  to  coerce  the  West  into  retreat  and 
app>easement.  The  Soviet  machine  for  war 
and  blackmail  has  been  built  at  the  expense 
of  the  welfare  of  the  Russian  i>eople. 

The  United  States  should  not  only  not 
assist  Conununist  leadership  In  "passing  the 
buck"  for  these  pernicious  Investment  poli- 
cies, but  should  also  point  out  vigorously 
to  world  opinion  the  true  cause  of  the  Soviet 
economic  debacle.  All  they  have  to  do  is 
shift  funds  now  spent  on  military-techno- 
logical "firsts,"  including  100-megaton  nu- 
clear tests,  into  tractors,  fertilizers,  and  agri- 
cultural research  and  Soviet  food  rations  per 
capita  would  be  more  than  ample  to  insure 
a  healthful  diet. 

AGEICVLTCraAI.     FSOBLEM 

The  advocates  of  the  wheat  deal  point  out 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  selling 
part  of  our  gigantic  wheat  surplus  against 
"hard  cash."  The  "hard  cash"  which  we  are 
likely  to  receive  will  be  Soviet  gold,  mined  by 
slave  labor  In  eastern  Siberia.  This  unpalat- 
able fact  might  not  weigh  heavily  in  the 
minds  of  those  concerned  with  solving  the 
problem  of  our  agricultural  surpluses  by  ex- 
panding our  export  markets.  Yet  the  sim- 
plest calculation  should  reveal  that  the  real 
problem  of  American  agriculture  and  the 
world  market  for  agricultural  products  is  not 
insufficient  demand  but  the  fantastic  price 
support  and  quota  policies  pursued  by  ma- 
jor Western  countries. 

The  remedy  for  the  ilia  of  American  agri- 
culture wlU  not  be  found  in  selling  a  parcel 
of  our  wheat  surplus  to  the  Soviets  but  in 
the  adoption  of  rational  and  equitable  do- 
mestic agricultural  policies  and  in  a  long 
overdue  agreement  among  the  free  world's 
major  agricultural  exporters.  These  steps 
will  have  to  be  taken  before  "Atlantic  part- 


nership" will  develop  Into  something  more 
tangible  than  pious  declarations. 

The  wheat  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union 
might  help  us  to  evade  for  a  while  the  need 
for  coming  to  grlfw  with  the  problem  of  our 
domestic  agriculture.  This  might  not  be  the 
least  of  its  many  unfortunate  implications. 

ROBEBT  STRAt7SZ-HUPE. 

Philaoelpbia,  October  2.  1963. 


MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  ATTACKS 
DOUBLE  STANDARD  IN  DISCRIM- 
INATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  published  an  excel- 
lent editorial  m  its  issue  of  Friday, 
October  4.  1963.  It  is  entitled  "Double 
Standard." 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  points  out  that 
distinguished  southern  Members  of 
Congress  have  been  voting  with  enthu- 
siasm for  the  bracero  bill,  which  prohib- 
its discrimination  against  Mexican  la- 
borers who  are  in  this  country. 

I  point  out  that  the  bill  for  which 
these  southerners  are  voting  is  not  an 
empty  statement  on  discrimination. 
Under  its  terms,  the  editorial  points  out. 
"the  Mexican  Government  can  identify 
communities  in  the  United  States  that 
allegedly  discriminate  against  the  Mex- 
ican braceros  and  their  families." 

This  provision  has  been  used,  and  10 
Texas  communities  have  been  put  off 
limits  by  the  Mexican  Government.  The 
provision  has  been  enforced  by  the  Labor 
Department. 

The  question  arises  if  it  is  right  for  the 
Mexican  Government  to  proliibit  dis- 
crimination against  Mexican  citizens  in 
this  country  in  places  of  public  accom- 
modation, why  is  it  all  wrong  for  our 
own  Government  to  ban  discrimination 
for  American  citizens  also. 

I  ask  further  consent  that  the  editorial 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Double  Standard 

The  Senate  has  been  pointedly  reminded 
that  efforts  to  assure  civU  rights  for  Negro 
citizens  in  general  and  Negro  servicemen  In 
particular  follow  a  pattern  endorsed  by  Con- 
gress on  five  occasions  in  the  last  dozen 
years.  In  fact,  southern  Congressmen  who 
object  so  strenuously  now  have  been  strong 
supporters  of  the  Mexican  migrant  labor 
law  of  which  the  nondiscrimination  agree- 
ment is  a  part. 

The  agreement  is  not  Just  a  pious  state- 
ment. Under  its  terms  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment can  identify  communities  In  the 
United  States  that  allegedly  discriminate 
against  the  Mexican  "braceros"  and  their 
families.  If  upon  Investigation  our  Secretary 
of  Labor  agrees,  no  braceros  may  be  assigned 
to  or  remain  in  the  discriminating  area. 
If  the  Secretary  doesn't  agree,  the  Mexican 
Government  may  bypass  him  and  get  pledges 
directly  from  offlctali  of  the  communities 
involved  to  take  appropriate  action. 

The  agreement  has  been  used.  As  of  Sep- 
tember 1962,  no  fewer  than  10  Texas  com- 
munities were  "off  limits."  The  Labor  De- 
partment threat  of  Imposing  sanctions  has 
also  opened  a  Texas  public  swimming  pool, 
a  movie  house  and  beauty  parlors  to  braceros. 
In  one  New  Mexico  community  It  won  a 
promise  from  ofltdals  that  the  poUoe  and  a 
city  judge  wotUd  stop  dealing  unfairly  with 
Mexicans. 
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Nobody,  leaat  of  all  the  southern  Congre*- 
men,  objected  when  the  agreement  waa  eh- 
forced  in  behalf  of  Mexican  citizens.  They 
like  cheap  labor  for  constituents.  Wtty 
shouldn't  the  same  power  be  put  back  of 
the  drive  to  give  our  own  Negro  citlzetis 
their  rights?  It  should.  As  Senator  tJUt- 
aiK«  NKTTBBtGKK.  Democrat,  of  Oregon,  safs, 
the  migrant  labor  agreement  has  established 
"an  Irrefutable  precedent  for  the  President's 
civil  rights  legislation." 


KEATING  ASKS:   "WHY  HELP 

WIN?" 


REDS 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  exce 
lent  article  written  by  the  distinguishad 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  KzATiNd] 
entitled  "Why  Help  the  Reds  Win  tHe 
Cold  War?"  published  In  a  recent  issue  qf 
the  Reader's  Digest,  be  printed  in  ttje 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcor$, 
as  follows : 

Wht   Hxlp  tot  Rzds   Win  thx  Cou>   WaJ? 

(By  Kennxth  B.  KiATmc,  U.S.  Senator  froip 

New  York) 

"You'd  better  gfet  over  here  fast,"  the  volqe 
on  the  telephone  barked  at  Joe  Drago  onie 
bleak  December  morning  in  1061.  "They'^to 
got  us  making  machines  for  Russia.  Tfaie 
guys  are  hopping  mad.  and  there's  talk  of  a 
wildcat  strike." 

Drago.  president  of  Machinists  Local  896 
on  Long  Island,  hurried  to  the  Pairchllfl 
Engine  &  Airplane  Corp.  plant  at  West  Baby^- 
lon.  "Look  at  this"  said  Frank  Chimera.  % 
partly  paralyzed  Korean  veteran.  He  handed 
Drago  one  of  the  Russian-language  instruo 
Uon  plates  the  men  had  been  told  to  rlve(t 
to  nine  complex  differential  transmission* 
that  the  plant  was  building.  The  machlnee 
were  for  a  papermill  being  assembled  bjr 
the  Beloit,  Wis.,  Iron  Works  for  shipment  t<> 
Russia. 

Later,  in  Washington,  a  union  delegation 
explained  why  the  Soviets  shouldn't  hav* 
this  machinery.  The  Russians  coxild  use  the 
transmission  to  rotate  military  radar  an4 
radloteleacopes.  Or,  by  copying  them,  th* 
Russians  could  free  technological  brains  fo^ 
space  and  military  projects. 

But  the  union's  protests  were  in  vain;  th* 
entire  transaction  had  been  approved  by  th* 
U.S.  Government.  T 

The  Senate  Internal  Sectirlty  Subcommltl 
tee  has  piled  up  evidence  of  dozens  of  siml*^ 
lar  cases  and  come  to  this  conclusions:  Th# 
United  States  and  its  allies  are  openly  an4 
willfully  helping  Communist  nation^ 
strengthen  themselves  for  both  economic 
and  military  advances  in  the  cold  war.  Her^ 
is  how: 

We've  allowed  Russia  to  use  the  West's  vast 
merchant  marine  to  sustain  its  empire, 
Cuba  has  been  able  to  endure  only  because 
Russia  has  made  use  of  free-world  ships  to 
keep  Its  outpost  sui^lied  with  the  necessi* 
ties  of  life,  thereby  freeing  Communist  vesi 
sels  to  ferry  troops,  missiles,  and  munitions, 
Yet  when  AFL-CIO  longshoremen  refused  to 
load  vessels  taking  part  In  Cuban  trade,  thfl 
State  Dei>artment  applied  pressure  to  halt 
their  action.  During  the  first  6  months  o| 
this  year,  free-world  ships  made  some  179 
trips  to  Cuba. 

We've  allowed  economic  aid  to  go  to  Com-< 
munlst  nations  even  when  they  are  waging 
a  shooting  war  against  Americans.  In  ths 
last  a  years,  while  North  Vietnamese  Comn 
munlst  guerrillas  were  killing  Americans  iq 
South  Vietnam.  Prance  sent  railway  locomo- 
tives, rolling  stock,  and  essential  motor  ve- 
hicle parts  to  North  Vietnam.  Our  Govern- 
ment didn't  even  protest. 


We  knowingly  send  U3.  products  to  other 
Western  nations,  to  replace  comparable  items 
they  are  shipping  to  the  Communist  bloc. 
For  Instance,  U.S.  policy  maintains  an  em- 
bargo on  trade  with  Communist  China;  yet 
over  the  last  3  years  we  have  shipped  19  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat  to  West  Germany, 
enabling  the  Germans  to  grind  19  million 
bushels  of  wheat  into  flour  for  Red  China. 
We  did  nothing  to  stop  this  deal — although 
diplomatic  sources  report  that  the  flour  went 
not  to  the  starving  Chinese  people  but  to  the 
elite  police  state  functionaries  and  2.500.000- 
man  army  who  keep  them  in  bondage. 
Moreover,  our  Government  has  defended  the 
shipping  of  Canadian  and  Australian  wheat 
to  Red  China — 14  mUlion  tons  in  the  past  3 
years  and  more  on  the  way — on  the  flimsy 
ground  that  the  Chinese  will  have  to  use 
their  skimpy  gold  reserves  to  pay  for  it. 

Most  important,  we  are  helping  to 
strengthen  the  Soviet  Union's  basic  indus- 
tries. As  late  as  1961.  Russian  industry  was 
still  so  backward  that  two-thirds  of  all  auto- 
mobiles In  the  country,  one-fourth  of  all  con- 
struction machinery  and  one-third  of  all 
metal-cutting  tools  had  been  idled  by  shoddy 
components  and  lack  of  spare  parts.  What 
happened  next?  The  Western  naUons 
stepped  up  their  exports  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 
These  now  top  $4  billion  a  year,  with  tech- 
nologically advanced  machinery,  even  entire 
factories,  accounting  for  more  than  half  the 
total. 

There  is  no  lack  of  awareness  among  the 
American  people  and  Congress  as  to  the  fool- 
hardiness  of  nourishing  a  self-declared 
enemy— nuclear  test  ban  notwithstanding— 
so  that  he  can  succeed  in  his  announced 
determination  to  destroy  us.  Soviet  leaders 
from  Lenin  to  Khrushchev  have  frankly 
stated  that  they  would  buy,  copy  or  steal 
the  latest  achievements  of  Western  tech- 
nology. This  brazen  policy  lay  behind 
Khrushchev's  boast  in  1958  that  Russia 
could  build  new  enterprises  without  wasting 
time  on  the  creation  of  designs  and  the 
mastering  of  production  processes  for  new 
types  of  equipment. 

By  taking  advantage  of  existing  trade 
channels  our  enemy  grows  stronger  dally. 
Yet  o\a  allies  refuse  to  recognize  that  trade 
is  a  crucial  weapon  in  the  cold  war,  and  the 
executive  branch  of  o\a  own  Government  is 
reluctant  to  use  laws  that  Congress  has 
already  passed  to  prevent  that  weapon  from 
being  used  against  us. 

For  example.  In  1949  Congress  passed  the 
Export  Control  Act  to  limit  shipments  that 
would  aid  the  Communists.  Long  lists  of 
embargoed  strategic  goods  were  complied. 
The  NATO  nations  and  Japan  the  next  year 
set  up  an  independent  committee  (called 
COCOM)  In  Paris  to  coordinate  similar  allied 
controls.  Nevertheless,  during  the  Korean 
war  millions  of  tons  of  Western-made  sup- 
plies reached  Communist  China.  European 
industrialists,  major  recipients  of  Marshall 
plan  aid,  filled  Communist  orders  for  every- 
thing from  radar  sets  to  airplane  propellers. 
Bitter  GI's  captiired  enemy  units  whose 
shoes,  trucks,  tires,  surgical  instruments  and 
communications  equipment  were  manufac- 
tured in  the  West,  some  of  it  stamped  "Made 
in  U.S.A." 

An  outraged  Congress  in  1951  passed  the 
Battle  Act,  which  orders  termination  of  all 
U.S.  economic  and  military  assistance  to  any 
nation  that  ships  embargoed  Items  to  hostile 
nations,  speciflcally  the  Soviet  bloc.  How- 
ever, except  for  arms  and  implements  of  war, 
a  loophole  allows  the  White  House  to  ignore 
the  act  If  unusual  circumstances  should 
make  it  detrimental  to  U5.  security  to  cut 
off  aid.  Nineteen  aid-receiving  governments 
have  ignored  the  Battle  Act  some  33  times, 
and  In  every  case  the  State  Department  has 
persuaded  the  White  Ho\ise  that  unxisual 
circumstances  were  involved. 

Furthermore,  our  Government  has  done 
UtUe   to  resist   the   steady   erosion   of   the 


COCOM     embargo     list.     Consider     copper. 
When  cop-per  In  all  forms  was  embargoed  In 
1952.  the  Soviet  military  buildup  was  seri- 
ously   delayed.      Only    by    laboriously    con- 
trived methods  was  the  Soviet  bloc  each  year 
able    to    bootleg    an    estimated    75,000    tons. 
But  In  1954  other  NATO  members  talked  the 
United  States  Into  removing  copper  wire  from 
the  embargo  list,  and  the  Reds  began  filling 
their  copper  needs  by  piirchaslng  and  melt- 
ing down  the  wire.     Instead  of  reimposlng 
the   embargo.    U.S.    negotiators   soon    agreed 
to  delete  all  copper  from  the  COCOM  list. 
As    a   result,    the    Soviet    bloc    now    imports 
250,000  tons  per  year  of  this  critical   Item. 
In  Western  Ehirope.  businessmen  are  com- 
peting fiercely  to  sell  the  most  technologically 
advanced  machinery  to  the  Soviet  bloc.    And. 
Incredibly.  NATO  member  governments  are 
even    extending    $200    million    annually    In 
credit    guarantees    to    finance    Soviet    pur- 
chases.    Brltalns*  Glacier  Metal  Co.  is  build- 
ing   a    million-dollar    plant    near    Gorki    to 
manufacture  ultra-hard   metal-alloy   crank- 
shaft bearings  for  auto  and  truck  engines, 
a    feat    the    Soviets    have    never    mastered. 
British  firms  are  furnishing  several  complete 
plastics  plants,  and  are  building  the  Russian 
synthetic-fiber      Industry.      a      chronically 
troubled  field  for  Moscow.     Britain's  Vlckers 
company  wUl  deliver  to  Red  China  this  year 
six    Viscount   Jet-prop    planes    loaded    with 
radar  and  navigation  equipment  on  COCOM's 
embargo  list.     Such  planes  can  be  used  in 
transporting  troops. 

Britain's  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc  has 
Increased  50  percent  since  1959.  France's 
has  been  stepped  up  almost  the  same 
amount.  Italy's  exix>rt8  to  the  Soviets  vir- 
tually doubled  from  1959  to  1961.  and  are 
still  zooming.  They  include  complete  plants 
and  processes  to  produce  chemicals,  paper 
pulp,  tire  cord,  automation  equipment,  ball 
bearings  and  ships  for  the  Soviet  oil  tanker 
fleet.  The  Fiat  Motor  Group  of  Turin  has 
been  negrotlatlng  to  build  a  huge  $168  mil- 
lion plant  in  Russia  capable  of  tiu-nlng  out 
120.000  tractors  a  year — vastly  easing  the 
Soviet  agricultural  crisis. 

West  German  trade  with  the  Red  bloc  in 
1961  amounted  to  $476  million — the  highest 
in  the  free  world — and  nearly  90  percent  of 
it  consisted  of  vitally  needed  chemicals, 
machinery,  transport  equipment,  and  manu- 
factured goods.  ShlpmenU  to  Russia  in- 
clude a  polyethylene  plant,  precision  ma- 
chine tools,  and  other  strategic  Items.  Con- 
tracts have  been  signed  for  two  chemical 
plants,  a  pulp-and-paper  factory,  and  a  tub- 
ing mill  for  making  large  oil  pipe. 

Not  only  has  the  U.S.  Government  made 
little  effort  to  halt  this  allied  trade;  our  of- 
ficials have  been  loath  to  keep  our  own  busi- 
nessmen out  of  it.  Three  years  ago.  Henry  B. 
Patterson,  a  young  research  engineer,  became 
concerned  because  the  Government  had  told 
his  employer,  the  Bryant  Chucking  Grinder 
Co.  of  Springfield,  Vt..  to  go  ahead  and  sell 
Russia  45  highly  strategic  machines  for  mak- 
ing precision  ball  bearings.  Such  machines 
"are  obviously  a  component  of  armaments," 
Patterson  wrote  Senator  Winston  Proutt, 
of  Vermont. 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd.  vice  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee, 
began  an  inquiry.  Shipment  of  the  ma- 
chines, he  found,  had  been  okayed  by  the 
Commerce  and  State  Departments  despite 
strenuous  objections  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  despite  the  fact  that,  in  our 
own  space  programs,  the  machines  had 
dramatically  reduced  the  size  of  satellite 
equipment.  "It  has  taken  us  20  years  to 
give  the  United  States  unquestioned  supe- 
riority in  this  field,"  testified  the  president  of 
a  New  Hampshire  company  that  helped  de- 
velop the  machine.  "This  sale  will  give  Rus- 
sia a  tremendous  advantage." 

Only  after  the  full  findings  of  this  in- 
vestigation were  published  did  the  Com- 
merce Department  halt  the  loading  of  six 
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machines  aboard  a  Soviet  freighter  at  a  Bos- 
ton dock.  It  was  too  late,  however,  to  stop 
the  shipment  of  vital  instruction  books  and 
drawings. 

This  case  shocked  me  and  many  other 
Members  of  Congress  who  had  assumed  that 
our  export  control  laws  were  being  effectively 
administered.  A  worried  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives set  up  a  special  committee  to  learn 
if  there  were  other  cases.  Despite  efforts  to 
keep  it  from  looking  at  pertinent  Govern- 
ment documents,  the  committee  found 
"glaring  instances  where  we  have  economi- 
cally strengthened  the  Soviet  bloc  coun- 
tries."    Sample: 

In  May  1960  the  Commerce  and  State  De- 
partments overrode  strong  protests  from 
Defense  Department  experts  and  approved  a 
Soviet  order  of  $5,300,000  for  two  automated 
machine-tool  production  lines.  "I  would 
rather  send  them  a  gun  than  a  machine 
tool."  one  Defense  official  said  later.  "A 
machine  tool  can  be  used  over  and  over  to 
make  guns,  missiles,  tanks,  and  other 
weapons." 

By  law,  U.S.  officials  are  supposed  to  crack 
down  on  foreign  traders  who  secretly  reshlp 
U.S.  made  strategic  Items  to  the  Communist 
bloc.  Yet  the  Commerce  Department  made 
only  20  checks  on  the  130.000  licensed 
American  shipments  to  free  world  nations 
during  1961.  As  a  result,  a  delegation  of 
French  machine-tool  executives  who  toured 
eight  Russian  factories  that  year  found  that 
80  percent  of  the  new  machines  bore  U.S. 
trademarks. 

In  an  effort  to  halt  these  trade  abuses. 
Congress  last  year  brushed  aside  State  De- 
partment opposition  and  voted  to  impose 
strict  controls  on  shipments  to  the  Soviet 
bloc  of  any  goods  that  contribute  substan- 
tially to  Communist  economic  or  Industrial 
power.  But  the  new  regulations  have  been 
Interpreted  so  loosely  that  they  are  virtually 
meaningless.  During  Just  one  9-week  period 
this  year,  for  example,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment licensed  81  shipments  to  Com- 
munist countries  of  electronic  computers, 
Information  processing  machines,  electronic 
testing  and  inspecting  machines,  electron 
tubes  and  related  equipment. 


We  must  stop  helping  the  Communists 
In  their  drive  for  world  domination.  Trade 
can  be  a  powerful  asset  for  the  free  world. 
At  present  It  is  a  Soviet  asset.  The  balance 
should  be  tipped  the  other  way,  and  at  once. 
In  self-defense  we  must  take  these  all-im- 
portant steps: 

1.  Stop  selling  strategically  Important 
goods  to  the  Communist  bloc.  There  are 
laws  on  the  books  against  selling  anything 
that  will  build  upon  the  Reds'  basic  Indus- 
tries and  economic  power.  These  laws  must 
be  enforced. 

2.  Persuade  our  allies  that  It  Is  against 
their  own  self-interest  to  trade  with  the 
enemy.  (Last  November,  when  the  admin- 
istration finally  put  pressure  on  West  Ger- 
many and  Italy  to  stop  selling  the  Russians 
large  steel  pipe,  needed  for  an  oil  offensive 
against  the  free  world,  those  countries  can- 
celed large  Soviet  orders.  The  British,  how- 
ever, moved  to  try  to  fill  them,  although  the 
pipeline  Russia  is  building  will  vastly  In- 
crease Soviet  power  In  East  Europe  and  Ber- 
Un.) 

3.  Establish  a  free-world  trade  organiza- 
tion with  the  power  to  regulate  trade  with 
the  Communist  bloc,  to  devise  and  carry  out 
a  unified  Western  trade  strategy,  and  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  any  ally  whose  economy  is  dis- 
rupted in  this  struggle.  To  permit  sound 
coordination  of  military  and  economic  strat- 
egy, this  organization  should  be  an  Integral 
part  of  NATO. 

The  NATO  countries,  plus  Japan  and  Aus- 
tralia, control  two-thirds  of  the  world's  In- 
dustrial capacity.  They  have  the  economic 
force  to  put  communism  on  the  defensive. 
The  United  States  and  Its  allies  must  make 
use  of  this  force. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OP  THE  IN- 
TERNATIONAL FINANCIAL  INSTI- 
TUTIONS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  last  week, 
in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Finance  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 


Currency,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attend- 
ing, as  a  congressional  observer,  some  of 
the  sessions  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
World  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment, the  International  Finance 
Corporation,  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  and  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
jAvrrs]  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey]  have  already  placed 
in  the  Record  a  number  of  the  more 
pertinent  speeches  made  at  these  most 
interesting  meetings. 

The  meetings  were  opened  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  who  spoke  to  the  Direc- 
tors of  these  four  agencies,  gathered  in 
Washington  from  102  countries  all  over 
the  world.  As  the  President  said,  the 
purp>ose  of  such  international  institu- 
tions is  to  "permit  capital  to  be  deployed 
around  the  world  in  the  most  effective 
and  efiQcient  manner." 

The  Soviet  Union,  the  European  coun- 
tries behind  the  Iron  Curtain — with  the 
exception  of  Yugoslavia — Switzerland, 
and  Communist  China,  are  the  only 
countries  in  the  world  which  are  not  now 
members  of  one  or  another  of  these  in- 
ternational financial  institutions.  The 
Bank  itself  acquired  20  new  members 
this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  as  an  example  of  this  world- 
wide membership  there  may  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  list  of  the 
members  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  The  list  shows  the  equities  of 
each  country  and  the  votes  which  each 
country  Is  entitled  to  cast  on  matters 
which  come  before  the  Fund  for  decision. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Members,  quotas,  and  voting  power  as  of  Sept.  SO,  1963 


QuoU 

Votes 

Member 

Quota 

Votes 

Member 

Amount 

Percent  of 
total 

Number  • 

Percent  of 
total 

Amount 

Percent  ol 
total 

Number' 

Peroent-of 
total 

MiUiont 
«22.S0 

eaoo 

280.00 

4oaoo 

75.00 

337.50 

22.60 

28a  00 

30.  00 

ll.2fi 

15.00 

5S0.00 

7.50 

45.00 

7.50 

100.00 

680.00 

100.00 

7.50 

45.00 

16.00 

50.00 

11.25 

7.50 

130.00 

15.00 

15.00 

11.25 

15.00 

67.00 

787.60 

7.60 

787.50 
35.00 

ao.oo 

16.00 
16.00 
11.26 

a  14 

.39 

1.80 

2.57 
.48 

2.17 
.14 

1.80 
.19 
.07 
.10 

3.54 
.05 
.29 
.05 
.64 

3.54 
.64 
.05 
.29 
.10 
.32 
.07 
.05 
.84 
.10 
.10 
.07 
.10 
.37 

6.07 
.06 

6.07 
.23 
.39 
.10 
.10 
.07 

475 

850 

3.080 

4.260 

1.000 

3,625 

478 

3,060 

550 

362 

400 

5,750 

326 

700 

325 

1.260 

5.750 

1.250 

325 

700 

400 

750 

3«2 

826 

1,580 

400 

400 

362 

400 

820 

8,125 

325 

8.126 
600 
860 
400 
400 
302 

a26 

.47 

1.69 

2.36 
.65 

2.00 
.26 

1.60 
.30 
.20 
.22 

3.18 
.18 
.99 
.18 
.69 

3.18 
.69 
.18 
.39 
.22 
.41 
.20 
.18 
.86 
.22 
.22 
.20 
.22 
.45 

4.40 
.18 

4.49 
.33 
.47 
.22 
.22 
.20 

39.  Honduras „ 

MiUUma 
$11.26 

11.28 
600.00 
165.00 

70.00 

l^oo 

46.00 

2i00 

270.00 

16.00 

aaoo 

soaoo 

o.eo 

18.76 

60.00 

7.60 

6.76 

11.26 

15.  .0 

14.00 

16.00 

36.00 

18.00 

7.60 

18a  00 

82.60 

7.80 

412.60 

128.00 

11.25 

7.80 

8a  00 
loaoo 
16a  00 

.80 
11.35 
37.60 
76.00 

eaoo 

.07 
.07 

3.86 

1.06 
.45 
.10 
.20 
.16 

1.74 
.10 
.13 

3.22 
.06 
.13 
.32 
.06 
.04 
.07 
.10 
.00 
.10 
.23 
.06 
.08 

1.16 
.34 
.06 

2.66 
.80 
.07 
.06 
.32 
.64 
.97 
.01 
.07 
.24 
.48 
.80 

363 
362 

6.280 

1.900 
»80 
400 
700 
600 

Z950 
400 
460 

6,250 
346 
487 
780 
328 
817 
862 
400 
890 
400 
600 
380 
828 

2,050 
778 
326 

4.878 

1.600 
862 
826 
760 

1.280 

1,760 
256 
363 
628 

1,000 
880 

.30 

2   A  iKeria 

40.  Iceland 

.20 

3.  Argentina 

4    Aiutr&liA 

41.  India 

3.46 

4Z  Indonesia 

L06 

43.  Iran „ 

.68 

A    Rplffium 

44.  Iraq 

.22 

7.  Bolivia     

46.  Ireland 

46.  Israel 

.80 

8.  BretU 

.38 

9.  Burma 

47.  Italy _ 

48.  Ivory  Coast 

1.63 

.22 

11    Cameroon 

49.  Jamaica 

.26 

12  ■  Canada 

50.  Japan 

2.90 

13.  Central  Afriran  Republic 

14.  Ceylon 

51.  Jordan  . 

.19 

62.  Korea 

63.  Kuwait 

64.  Laos 

.34 

15.  Chad 

.41 

16   Chile 

.18 

17     Chin(»                                 

66.  Lebanon .... 

86.  Liberia 

.U 

18   Colombia 

.20 

19    Conic  ( Brazzaville) 

57.  Libya 

.22 

20   Coneo  (LeoDoldvllle) 

68.  Luiemboiirtr 

.22 

21.  Costa  Rica                    .    

69.  Mala«raiiy  Repablio 

.32 

22    Cuba 

60.  Malaysia 

.83 

23   Cyprus 

61.  Mall 

.21 

24    O&nomfiv 

62.  Mnuritaola 

.18 

2.1    Denmark 

63.  Mexico 

1.18 

26    DoTninican  ReoubUc 

64.  Morocco 

.43 

66.  Nepal 

.18 

28    El  Salvador 

66.  Netherlands 

2.42 

29    RthiODia 

67.  New  Zealand 

.83 

30    Finland                  ..      . 

68.  Nicaragua 

.20 

31    France 

69.  Niger 

.18 

3*'    Gabon 

70.  Nlgerta 

.41 

33.  Uermany,  Federal  Republic 
of 

71.  Norway 

.60 

72.  Pakistan 

73.  Panama 

.97 

34.  Ghana                               

.14 

35.  Greece                    ..    

74.  Paraguay 

.20 

36    Ouati^niAla 

78.  Peru 

.86 

37.  Guinea . 

38.  n.uti 

76.  PhUlpplnea 

77.  Portugal 

.68 
.47 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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lfemb«r 


78.  Rwanda 

TV.  B«udiAnbi» 

WL  Smagal 

HI.  Skcra  i--n^         ,^ 

83.  Somalia. 


83.  Soutb  AA^ioa^ 11',. 

tB.  Sudan II 

M.  Sweden.. 

87.  STTlaa  Arab  BaimUie.. 

88.  Taiwaayika....  

»•.  Tbailwd ~ 

80,  T8(o.. 

gl.  Trinidad  aodTobiicoIII 
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October  7 


811.86 
86.80 

aLto 

U.38 

11.28 

ISO18O 

uao8 

18.00 

in.  00 

18.00 

25.00 
48.00 
11.35 

aaoo 


or 


I 

.07 
,88 

Lis 

Im 

(.87 
f»7 
.10 
I«7 

10 
il« 
|» 

07 


Number  < 


882 
800 
800 

882 

882 

1.780 

1.780 

400 

1,780 

400 

800 

700 

862 

480 


Parantof 

total 


.20 
.44 

.28 
.20 
.20 
.97 

.vr 
.22 

.97 
.22 
.28 
.89 
.20 
.38 


Member 


82.  ToKiita 


QnoU 


ABHMmt 


88.  Turkey "" 

M.  Uganda... 

•6.  Unfted  Arab  Repabbc"" 

96.  UDit<Hl  Kinrdom 

97.  United  Buks 

98.  Upper  Volt* * 

99.  Umjuay 

100.  Venetoela 

101.  Vietnam^       _ 

102.  Yu»oetavl».ri..™™ 


Total. 


830.40 
86.00 
38.00 

90.00 

i,9iaoo 

i  118. 00 

7.80 
80.00 

isaoo 

30.80 
120.00 


PertMit  of 
total 


Votaa 


Number  < 


18,642.78 


■  XS^.''****'..'*''*  OB  eertal*  aattan  witk  oae  bf  members  of  tbe  Fund's  rcwMiroeii 
»  TbeM  Osuret  do  not  add  to  100  percent  b«auae  o/»o5ndto|t.  naoama. 


.18 
.66 
.16 
.88 
12.58 
26.84 
.08 
.19 
.97 
.13 
.77 


>  100. 00 


Peremtof 
total 


4S4 

1,110 
800 

1.160 

19,750 

41,800 

128 

880 

1.760 

4S6 

1.480 


180,926 


.28 
.61 
.38 
.M 
ia92 
23.94 
.18 
.30 
.97 
.28 
.80 


Moaoo 


Mr.  CLARK.  As  the  President  re- 
marked, the  Fund  was  able  to  weather, 
in  rood  order,  the  Cuban  crisis,  the  run 
oa  steiUng  early  In  1A63.  and  the  oon- 
tlmiiac  hatenoe-of-pajrmentB  deficits  of 
tiM  United  States.  The  President  also 
stated: 


>  !■  a  iharp  tf  IstlnetioD  between  kmg- 
i  qti— ftatM  ot  tnternattoaai  UquUUty  and 
tbm  o«ttx«nt  probUcu  of  Internattonal  Im- 
balance. We  do  not  intend  to  neglect  the 
latter  while  pursuing  tbe  former. 

His  comments  had  reference  to  our 
IntematloMj  balanee-of-payments  situ- 
ation. He  stated  his  eonvietion  and  de- 
termination that  the  United  States 
should  maintain  the  present  price  of  gold 
at  $35  an  ounce.  He  said  also  that  as 
our  international  balance  of  payments 
im^nores,  a  strain  win  be  placed  on  the 
reserves  of  dollars  In  otiier  countries, 
where  reserves  will  come  to  the  United 
States  from  those  countries,  and  per- 
haps test  the  necessary  liquidity  of  the 
banking  systems  of  those  other  coun- 
tries. We  must  be  sure  that  the  move- 
ment to  Improve  our  own  balance  of  pay- 
ments does  not  deprive  forelgif  capital 
markets  of  adequate  liquidity. 

The  goal  of  economic  health  for  sOl 
nations,  fostered  by  the  banking  fund, 
said  the  President,  is  second  only  In 
urgency  to  the  quest  for  peace. 

I  have  mentioned  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment and  the  International  Monetary 
Amd.  But  a  word  must  be  said  about 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion, an  agency  created  in  large  part  be- 
cause of  the  strong  and  fine  support  It 
received  from  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  frwn  CAlahoma  [Mr.  Moh- 
lowrr]  a  number  of  years  ago,  when  he 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  IDA.  as  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  is  known,  has 
been  making  loans  around  the  world — 
50-year  loans  with  a  10-year  grace 
period  before  any  repayment  need  be 
made,  with  no  interest,  and  with  a  serv- 
ice charge  of  only  three-fourths  of  1 
percent. 

Those  loans  have  been  of  valuable 
assistance  in  helping  underdeveloped 
countries  of  the  world  to  begin  to  bring 
their  economies  into  balance  and  to 
move  forward  with  an  adequate  gross  na- 
tional product. 


At  the  meeting  last  week,  17  countries 
indicated  that  they  were  prepared  to  in- 
crease the  capitali2atIon  of  IDA  by  an 
additional  $750,000  of  new  capital  In 
order  to  assure  its  continued  activity. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  conversa- 
tion—which I  hope  will  end  in  action — 
to  the  effect  that  the  World  Bank,  whose 
enormous  surplus  and  earnings,  which 
are  mounting  every  day.  should  in  due 
course  transfer  some  of  the  surplus  to 
IDA,  In  order  to  provide  it  with  even 
greater  capital  resources  to  continue  with 
its  development  loans. 

One  question — and  a  serious  question 
it  Is — which  arises  as  a  result  of  the 
consideration  last  wedc  of  our  interna- 
tional balauice-of-pavyments  problem  is. 
Do  the  commitments  of  the  United  States 
exceed  our  resources?  If  they  do.  we 
must  either  Increase  our  resources  or  re- 
duce our  commitments.  I  believe  the 
quRrtlon  to  be  an  open  one.  That  our 
resources  could  be  substantially  Increased 
must  be  clear. 

We  have  at  the  moment  almost  4  mil- 
lion imemployed.  We  have  much  un- 
xised  capital  resources.  We  have  been 
unable  to  get  our  economy  running  at 
full  speed,  although  since  President  Ken- 
nedy took  ofnce  In  January  1961  the 
situation  has  substantially  Improved. 
However,  we  need  to  take  further  dras- 
tic steps  to  reduce  our  unemployment 
and  to  increase  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct through  a  better  utilization  of  our 
existing  capital  structure. 

Turning  to  our  commitments,  they  in- 
clude, nrst.  the  defense  of  the  free  world; 
isecond.  providing  resources  for  underde- 
veloped countries;  third,  providing  the 
principal  capital  market   for   the   free 
world.     As   Under   Secretary   of  State 
George  Ball  said,  in  a  fine  speech  he 
made  at  the  meeting:  "the  outward  and 
visible  manifestation  of  the  vast  effort 
my  country  is  making  for  the  benefit  of 
free  men  everywhere"  is  Just  what  the 
united  States  must  be  cautious  In  con- 
tinuing, unless  we  can  assiire  that  our 
resources   are  Increased  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  balance  our  payments.    The 
|>rogram  for  balancing  our  International 
accounts,  which  was  advanced  some  time 
fc«o  by  the  President,  received  commen- 
dation at  the  meetings  last  week.    We 
can  hope  that.  In  due  course,  that  pro- 
gram will  be  successf  uL 


We  also  know,  as  we  think  in  terms 
of  International  finance,  how  Important 
it  would  be  for  other  solvent  nations  to 
Increase  their  contributions  to  world  de- 
velopment. Instead  of  relying  to  the  ex- 
tent they  presently  do  on  the  United 
States.     It   should  be  noted,  however, 
that   real   strides   have   been   made  In 
spreading  more  evenly  the  work  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development.    It  was  developed  at 
the  meetings  that  more  than  half  of  the 
Bank's  bonded  indebtedness  is  now  held 
outside  the  United  States.    This  means 
that   other  creditor   countries   are   co- 
operating to  a  substantially  greater  ex- 
tent than  hitherto  In  financing  the  work 
of  the  Bank  and  In  helping  to  make  capi- 
tal funds  available   to  underdeveloped 
countries  all  across  the  world. 

Another  interesting  fact  Is  that  as  a 
result  of  oiu*  own  efforts,  only  10  per- 
cent of  our  present  foreign  assistance 
program  Is  being  rendered  In  dollars. 
The  remaining  90  percent  Is  being  fur- 
nished In  goods  and  services.  This  was 
brought  out  In  a  fine  address  made  by 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dil- 
lon. 

It  Is  now  nearly  20  years  since  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  and  the 
World  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment were  established  at  the  Breton 
Woods  Conference  of  1944.  The  world 
has  changed  a  great  deal  In  the  past  two 
decades.  With  the  recovery  of  Europe 
from  the  massive  devastation  of  World 
War  n,  and  the  return  of  convertibil- 
ity among  the  currencies  of  most  major 
Industrial  countries  in  early  1959,  new 
International  economic  patterns  have 
emerged. 

Our  difficulties  with  the  "balance-of- 
payments  problem  have  called  forth  a 
welter  of  restrictive  measures,  all  of  them 
involving  the  sacrifice  of  other  American 
goals  in  the  Interest  of  halting  and  cor- 
recting our  pasmients  Imbalance.  I  am 
not  here  calling  into  question  either  the 
need  to  take  such  steps  or  their  expected 
efficacy,  although  I  appreciate  that 
others  have  done  so.  But  I  believe  that 
It  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  measures 
such  as  the  proposed  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  on  foreign  Investments,  In 
creases  In  domestic  Interest  rates,  the 
practice,  of  "tying"  foreign  aid  with  buy 
American  clauses,  and  the  abandonment 
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of  local  procurement — at  cheaper 
prices — ^by  our  oversea  establishments 
in  order  to  save  dollars  are  plainly  in- 
consistent with  American  policy  objec- 
tives and  interests  outside  the  balance- 
of-payments  field. 

Nevertheless,  although  our  deficits 
have  produced  problems  at  home,  they 
have  brought  benefits  elsewhere.  The 
dollars  which  we  have  paid  out  in  such 
large  amounts  over  the  past  5  years 
have  supplied  the  free  world  with  the 
monetary  liquidity  which  is  essential  to 
its  economic  health.  Not  only  are  we  the 
architects  of  the  post- World  War  II 
economic  revival;  we  have  been,  and  we 
continue  to  be,  banker  to  the  world.  We 
have  financed  the  free  world's  economic 
growth  with  our  own  dollar  deficits. 

But  what  will  happen  to  international 
liquidity  if  the  measures  we  are  taking 
to  reduce  our  deficits  succeed?  The  an- 
swer, according  to  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution study  group  which  reported  to  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  on  July  28, 
1963,  Is  that  world  monetary  reserves 
will  shrink  in  relation  to  the  level  of 
international  transactions,  and  the  free 
world  will  find  itself  without  adequate 
reserves  for  continued  economic  growth. 
The  Brookings  group  felt  that  In  order 
to  avert  this  result — and  I  quote  here 
from  the  statement  of  Walter  S.  Salant. 
who  directed  the  study : 

The  United  States  should  Immediately  be- 
gin to  press  for  an  agreement  to  strengthen 
international  liquidity. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  report 
of  the  Brookings  Institution,  which  was 
written  by  Mr.  Salant,  fell  on  rather 
deaf  ears,  so  far  as  the  U.S.  Treasury  and 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  were  concerned.  By 
means  of  the  papers  which  were  circulat- 
ed to  the  congressional  observers  and  to 
other  advisers  who  attended  the  meet- 
ings last  week,  there  was  an  obvious  ef- 
fort to  downgrade  the  recommendations 
of  the  Brookings  Institution.  This,  I 
believe,  was  because  those  recommenda- 
tions went  further,  in  suggesting  action 
by  the  United  States,  to  be  followed  by 
action  by  the  other  creditor  countries 
of  the  world,  than  at  one  point  some  of 
those  in  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  were  pre- 
pared to  go. 

However.  I  am  happy  to  note  that  as 
a  result  of  the  conversations  last  week 
an  excellent  article  written  by  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Roosa,  the  way 
was  opened  for  an  important  study  of 
additional  measures  felt  to  be  necessary 
to  improve  international  liquidity. 

The  article  written  by  Under  Secre- 
tary Roosa  was  published  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  quarterly  magazine,  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  it  has  already  been  placed 
in  the  Record. 

The  pertinent  part  of  the  article  is: 

The  stage  has  clearly  been  reached  both 
In  tervaa  of  facilities  and  mutual  understand- 
ing, when  governments  can  In  prudence  ex- 
amine together  two  profound  questions: 
Does  a  reasonable  projection  of  the  present 
course  of  the  growth  of  monetary  reserves 
point  toward  a  possible  inadequacy  of  In- 
ternational liquidity  over  the  years  ahead? 
And  if  such  inadequacy  should  appear  poe- 


Blble,  what  steps  can  usefully  be  considered 
now,  to  provide  for  the  nature  and  dimen- 
sions of  future  needs  that  can  be  foreseen 
or  foreshadowed? 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  Mr.  Roo- 
sa's  article,  and  certainly  the  additional 
action  taken  at  the  meeting  last  week, 
might  provide  the  basis  for  the  eventual 
determination  by  the  creditor  nations  of 
the  world  that  what  is  needed  is  a  world 
federal  reserve  system  or  a  world  cen- 
tral bank,  not  unlike  our  own  Federal 
Reserve  System,  and  along  the  lines  of 
the  one  recommended  by  Professor  Trif- 
fin,  of  Yale  University,  whose  writings 
and  speeches  in  this  regard  have  called 
forth  a  great  deal  of  comment,  both  fa- 
vorable and  unfavorable.  Professor 
Triffin  would  like  to  see  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  transformed  into  an  in- 
ternational central  bank  empowered  to 
create  international  credit  in  amounts 
determined  by  international  agreement. 
As  I  stated,  it  would  constitute,  in  effect, 
a  world  federal  reserve  system,  stand- 
ing in  relation  to  the  central  banks  of 
the  member  countries  roughly  in  the 
way  the  U.S.  Federal  Reserve  banks 
stand  in  relation  to  commercial  banks 
in  this  country. 

There  is  a  vast  gulf  between  the  Trif- 
fin view  and  orthodox  economic  theory; 
but  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  at  least  In 
one  particular  that  gulf  shows  signs  of 
shrinking.  Until  quite  recently,  the  of- 
ficial view,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  had 
been  that  the  danger  of  there  not  being 
adequate  liquidity  at  some  time  in  the 
future  was  so  remote  as  not  to  warrant 
any  attention  at  present.  I  believe  I  can 
safely  say  that  as  a  result  of  the  arti- 
cle written  by  Under  Secretary  Roosa 
and  the  position  taken  by  our  delegates 
at  last  week's  meetings,  that  view  has 
now  been  abandoned,  for  we  joined  the 
other  creditor  countries  of  the  world  In 
announcing  sponsorship  of  a  10-nation 
survey  of  the  problem  of  future  interna- 
tional liquidity.  Those  10  Include  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
West  Germany,  France,  Italy,  the  Neth- 
erlands, Sweden,  and  Japan.  These  na- 
tions are  the  principal  creditor  nations, 
and  are  the  ones  primarily  interested  in 
seeing  to  it  that  the  elimination  of  their 
balance-of-payments  problem  in  the 
United  States  will  not  cause  any  undue 
disruption  of  liquidity  abroad,  and  that 
the  mechanisms  of  a  national  nature 
which  are  created  will  make  it  possible 
to  cope  with  what  we  hojae  will  be  a  con- 
..stantly  Increasing  world  trade. 

It  is  Important  that  Instrumentalities 
of  this  sort  be  brought  into  being  in  the 
foreseeable  futiwe,  because  It  is  clear 
that  the  present  gold  standard  will  not 
be  adequate  to  enable  us  to  continue  to 
have  the  credit  necessary  to  finance  an 
expanded  world  trade. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  have  been 
granted  the  privilege  of  sitting  In  on  last 
week's  meetings  as  a  congressional  ob- 
server; but  of  equal,  or  greater,  interest 
will  be  the  study  these  10  nations  are 
making  and  the  complimentary  study 
which  the  president,  Pierre  Paul 
Schweitzer,  who  Is  the  new  Director  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  will 
make. 


It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  Mr. 
Schweitzer,  a  French  citizen.  Is  a  neirtiew 
of  the  distinguished  French  scientist, 
doctor,  musician,  theologian,  and  clergy- 
man, Albert  Schweitzer,  whose  work  in 
the  jungles  of  Africa  and  whose  wonder- 
ful writings  are  known  to  all. 

For  myself,  Mr.  President.  I  close  on 
this  note:  Just  as  in  the  future  we  shall 
achieve  world  peace,  we  shall  have 
to  think  in  terms  of  eventually  yielding 
some  part  of  our  national  sovereignty. 
So  if  we  are  going  to  have  adequate  in- 
ternational financing  institutions  able  to 
deal  with  the  intensely  complex  problems 
of  finance  and  world  trade  and  the  main- 
tenance of  adequate  Uquidity,  and  if  we 
are  not  to  find  ourselves  again  in  the 
situation  we  were  in  during  the  1930's 
when  the  whole  International  mecha- 
nism of  finances,  monetary  systems,  and 
world  trade  broke  down,  we  must  be 
imaginative  and  must  look  ahead. 

This  subject  will  be  considered  very 
seriously  by  Mr.  Schweitzer's  group. 
For  myself.  I  would  be  prepared  to  re- 
linquish such  sovereignty  as  might  be 
necessary,  if  a  carefully  prepared  plan 
which  would  protect  the  vital  interests 
of  the  United  States  of  America  could  be 
submitted  to  us  for  approval. 

We  on  the  International  Finance  Sub- 
committee of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  will  follow  very  closely  the 
study  which  the  10  are  making,  and  will 
also  look  very  carefully  at  which  the 
EHrector  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  does. 

I  hope  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  and  Representa- 
tive Rettss,  of  Wisconsin,  will  hold  an- 
other series  of  hearings  which  will 
develop  what  took  place  last  week  at 
these  international  meetings. 

Congress  has  an  important  Interest  in 
exercising  both  Its  legislative  functions 
and  its  oversight  functions  in  assuring 
that  the  International  monetary  and 
lending  policies  which  are  adopted  will 
serve  our  national  interests. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Rccosd  an 
excerpt  from  the  testimony  given  by  Mr. 
Walter  S.  Salant,  of  Brookings  Institu- 
tion, who  is  mainly  responsible  for  the 
Brookings  report.  He  gave  the  testi- 
mony on  July  29,  1963,  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OtTTLOOK  FOB  WOBLD  TRADE  AND  ReSKHVXS 

Our  projections  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
dollar  value  of  international  transactions 
will  grow  by  at  least  35  percent  between  1961 
and  1968.  If  U.S.  deflclU  continue  in  1963 
and  1964  but  diminish  to  sero  between  1965 
and  1968 — I  am  now  talking  about  toUl  defi- 
cits, not  basic  deficits — and  if  monetary  gold 
stocks  grow  at  the  same  rate  as  they  did 
between  1947  and  1961,  gold  and  dollar  re- 
serves wUl  rise  by  about  13  percent  between 
1961  and  1968.  This  compares  with  the  36 
percent  increase  in  international  transac- 
tions. World  monetary  reserves  would  thus 
shrink  In  relation  to  the  level  ol  interna- 
tional transactions. 

Whether  this  relative  decline  would  create 
a  problem  of  llqxildlty  depends,  of  course,  on 
whether  liquidity  is  adequate  now  and  how 
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much  Ui«  need  for  UqxUdlty  (rows  in  rela- 
Uoa  to   the  growth  at  the  value  of  worm 
traneactlone.    So  far  aa  the  need  for  liquidity 
la  concerned,  we  think   that  Imbalancee  Ih 
total  International  paymenta  will  Increaae  In 
relation    to    total    paymenta.      "Hie    major 
countrlea  are  likely  to  be  faced   with  peri- 
slstent  Imbalance*  arlalng  not  ao  much  froc^i 
de&dencies  or  exceas  of  aggregate  demand 
but  from  ainictural  factors,  such  aa  changes 
In  technology,  In  competitive  positions,  or 
In  the  structure  of  world  demand  for  their 
products.      Imbalances    arising    from    such 
causee  cannot  be  eliminated  qulcltly  without 
Jeopardising  domestic  economic  growth,  price 
stability,  or  otlier  vital  objectives.    To  avoid 
Jeopardlalng    these    obJecUves,    eqxilllbrluni 
miist   be   reached   gradiially.     The   existing 
monetary     mechanism     wlU     not     provide 
enough  liquidity  to  finance  deficits  over  pet 
riods  long  enough  to  permit  such  gradua) 
adjxistment.     Without  the  means  o*  flnanc* 
Ing  deficits  over  such  periods,  preoccupation 
with  balances  of  payments  is  likely  to  over-. 
rtde  considerations  that  are  fundamentally 
more  important.     The  deficit  countries  wlU 
be    placed     under    increasing     constraints, 
SMch  a  situation  might  well  Induce  actions 
that  would  restrain   their   rate*  of  growth 
unduly. 

Indeed,  these  restraints  could  prevent  thq 
foroee  making  for  improvement  in  the  U.3, 
balance  of  payments  from  materialising  fully. 
If  •  tJA  balance-of -payments  surplus  shoxild 
begin  to  develop,  some  other  countries  wo\ild 
begin  to  move  toward  deficit  positions  and 
might  take  restrictive  meas\ires  to  stop  this 
movement.    In  that  event,  the  forces  making 
for  Improvement  of  the  VS.  payments  posi- 
tion would  merely  have  caused  the  world  to 
exchange  one  problem  for  another.     Thus. 
there  U  a  dilemma:    A  strengthening  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  would  leave  the  world 
as  a  whole — and  the  United   States,   too — 
little  If  any  better  ott  than  does  a  VB.  deficit. 
This  stiggests  that  the  fundamental  problem 
may   not  be   the   UjS.   balance-of-payments 
deficit  but  the  world's  monetary  system. 

It  is  often  said  that  maintenance  of  bal- 
ance In  International  payments,  if  not  an 
\iltimate  end  of  policy.  Is  a  means  of  re- 
straining countries  from  pxirsulng  undesir- 
able economic  policiee.  Balanoe-of-payments 
discipline,  however — like  any  other  disci- 
pline— is  desirable  only  as  a  means  to  ends 
that  are  desirable.  It  Is  not  desirable  If  it 
requires  the  subordination  of  higher  priority 
objectives. 

The  VS.  Oovemment  haa  not.  on  the 
whole,  oompromised  Its  basic  foreign  policy 
and  defense  objectlvea  because  of  bcOance-of- 
payments  considerations.  These  considera- 
tlona.  however,  have  played  an  Important 
role  in  failure  to  achieve  maximum  pro- 
duction and  employment.  The  additional 
slack  in  using  productive  capacity  at  a  level 
associated  with  unemployment  of  6  percent 
Instead  of,  say,  4  percent  of  the  labor  force 
Involves  losing  output  estimated  at  about 
•30  to  $40  bUlion  every  year. 

Policies  tying  economic  aid  to  procure- 
ment in  the  United  States  and  requiring 
military  expenditures  to  be  made  in  the 
United  States  rather  than  abroad  add  con- 
siderable cost  to  the  taxpayer.  TTiey  also 
arouse  resentment  In  the  rest  of  the  free 
world,  protect  high-cost  U.S.  Industries  from 
the  spur  of  foreign  competition  and  foster 
poor  allocation  of  resources.  Moreover,  there 
to  increasing  pressure  to  compromise  the 
objectlvee  of  foreign  aid  for  balance-of-pay- 
ments  reasons.  It  is  clearly  In  the  Interest 
of  the  United  States  to  develop  an  Interna- 
tional monetary  mechanism  that  will  permit 
adjxistmenta  to  take  place  without  compro- 
mising other  goals. 

THX  WHD  TO  HCFIOVX  THX  INTXXNATIONAX, 
MONXTAXT    lIXCBAinSlC 

^  "Hie  present  international  monetary  sys- 
tem is  essentially  a  system  of  qiiasl-fixed 
exchange  rates  with  international  reserves 
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held  In  gold  and  national  ctirrencies  (prln- 
dpally  dollars  and  sterling).  The  price  of 
gold  in  terms  of  dollars  Is  fixed,  and  other 
currencies  are  pegged  to  the  dollar,  thereby 
providing  a  fixed  structure  of  exchange  rates 
among  various  currencies.  Ttie  pegs  are  ad- 
justable, however.  Adjustments  have  been 
made  often  enough  to  keep  the  possibilities 
of  further  changes  alive  In  the  minds  of 
central  banks  and  private  owners  of  capi- 
Ul. 

In  our  view,  fixity  of  exchange  rates  Is  a 
virtue.  By  removing  much  of  the  uncertain- 
ty of  International  transactions.  It  tends  to 
Increase  the  volume  of  trade  and  productive 
International  Investment,  thus  contributing 
to  efliclent  use  of  world  reso\u-ces.  The  more 
cerUln  It  is  that  the  rates  will  be  maintained, 
the  greater  are  these  advantages.  We  believe! 
therefore,  that  the  present  system  of  fixed 
exchange  rates  should  be  strengthened  so  as 
to  preserve  and  enhance  its  advantages  and 
mitigate  its  disadvantages. 

The  main  disadvantage  of  the  present  flxied 
rate  system  is  that  It  requires  countries 
whose  payments  are  not  In  balance  to  re- 
store balance  more  rapidly  than  may  be  con- 
sistent with  important  dcnnestic  and  inter- 
national objectives.  Deflationary  measures, 
the  classical  means  of  Improving  the  balance 
of  payments,  cut  employment  and  real  in- 
comes— effects  which  are  neither  politically 
feasible  nor  economically  desirable  in  a  mod- 
ern industrial  country.  In  the  United  States, 
large  absolute  reductions  in  real  income  cause 
only  small  decreases  in  Imports,  and  these 
decreases  are  partly  offset  by  decreases  in 
exports,  so  that  very  substantial  declines  in 
total  production  and  Income  are  necessary 
to  Induce  relatively  small  improvements  in 
the  net  balance  of  payments.  Furthermore, 
higher  Interest  rates,  while  discouraging 
domestic  investment,  may  not  be  effective 
in  attracting  capital  to  a  currency  when 
stronger  currencies  are  available. 

Rapid  adjustment  is  especially  difficult  If 
exchange  rates  that  are  normally  fixed  may 
be  changed  when  an  imbalance  In  payments 
la  Judged  to  be  fundamental.  The  prospect 
that  a  weak  currency  may  be  devalued  dis- 
courages stabilizing  capital  movements  and 
fosters  destabilizing  nwvements.  This  re- 
inforces the  basic  factors  originally  respon- 
sible for  the  currency's  weakness.  Moreover, 
when  the  authorities  decide  to  devalue  or 
are  forced  to  do  so.  they  usually  make  the 
devaluation  so  great  that  no  one  will  doubt 
that  the  new  rate  can  be  maintained.  As  a 
result,  cxirrendes  which  have  been  over- 
valued before  their  parities  are  altered  are 
likely  to  be  undervalued  afterward. 

If  an  international  payments  system  Is  to 
provide  the  benefits  of  fixed  parities  without 
these  disadvantages,  it  must  generate  confi- 
dence In  the  fixity  of  the  parities.  Given 
greater  liquidity,  this  confidence  would  prob- 
ably develop,  because  It  would  gradually  be 
recognized  that  payments  adjustment  at 
fixed  parities  Is  possible  if  enough  time  is 
available. 
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The  United  States  should  immediately  be- 
gin to  press  for  an  agreement  to  strengthen 
international  liqiUdlty.  Since  the  study  and 
negotiations  needed  to  obtain  agreement  on 
a  new  mechanism  for  international  liquidity 
may  Uke  a  long  time,  however,  the  United 
States  will  be  obliged  to  deal  with  its 
balance-of-payments  problems  within  the 
framework  of  the  present  mechanism. 

Measures  to  finance  the  deficit 
Even  If  the  projections  of  this  report  are 
realized,  there  probably  will  be  deficits  in 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  for  the  next 
several  years.  However.  U.S.  reserves  are  so 
large,  compared  to  likely  levels  of  the  defi- 
cit, that  we  see  no  reason  for  concern  about 
financing  these  deficits  while  working  to  Im- 
prove the  international  monetary  system. 
Despite   the   substantial   reduction   in   U.S. 


monetary  reserves  and  the  large  Increases  In 
liquid  dollar  claims  of  foreigners,  U.S.  re- 
serves and  other  resources  for  meeting  con- 
tlniiing  deficits  remain  very  great.  The  U.S. 
Oovemment  should  make  clear  that  It  re- 
gards Its  reserves  as  existing  to  tw  used  for 
these  purposes. 

The  statutory  requirement  of  a  gold  re- 
serve against  Federal  Reserve  notes  and  de- 
posit UabUltles  long  ago  ceased  to  serve  any 
useful  purpose.  It  should  be  abolished.  Its 
abolition  would  make  clear  that  the  reserves 
are  available  to  the  full  and  at  all  times,  not 
merely  In  emergencies,  to  serve  their  only 
useful  function. 

The  United  States  should  also  draw  on  the 
IMP — as  it  now  proposes  to  do — to  finance 
some  of  lu  future  deficit.  Such  drawings 
would  help  to  promote  the  idea  that  use  of 
the  Fund's  resources  is  not  an  act  of  last  re- 
sort; more  willingness  of  IMF  members  to 
draw  on  it  would  increase  effective  liquidity 

Such  steps  would  establish  that  the  United 
States  is  willing  to  use  its  re8er\'es  and  credit 
facilities  to  support  the  dollar. 

Measures  to  improve  the  balance  of 
payments 
We  do  not  recommend  that  the  Govern- 
ment at  this  time  take  any  steps  to  Improve 
the  balance  of  payments  other  than  measures 
which  seem  desirable  in  themselves.  Ac- 
Uons  already  taken,  such  as  tying  aid  and 
restricting  certain  types  of  military  expendl- 
tin-es  abroad,  should  be  regarded  as  tempo- 
rary. Further  restrictive  measures  of  this 
type  would  be  of  negligible  benefit.  If  not 
posiUvely  harmful.  To  cut  aid  or  military 
expenditures  for  balance-of-payments  rea- 
sons would  be  an  vmwlse  and  unnecessary 
sacrifice  of  more  ImporUnt  objectives. 

As  the  balance-of-payments  deficit  de- 
clines, foreign  aid  expenditures  should  grad- 
ually be  untied. 

We  have  stressed  that  measures  which 
might  endanger  U.S.  economic  growth  and 
the  restoration  of  high  employment  levels 
should  not  be  adopted  for  balance-of-pay- 
ments reasons.  This  means  that  It  Is  In- 
advisable to  raise  interest  rates  In  an  at- 
tempt to  affect  international  flows  of  capital, 
unless  the  adverse  domesUc  effects  of  higher 
rates  can  be  fully  offset  by  fiscal  expansion. 
The  balance  of  payments  and  other  goals 
win  be  served,  however,  by  wage  and  price 
restraint  during  the  course  of  recovery  to 
high  employment.  Restraint  on  wage  and 
price  Increases  will  benefit  the  US  competl- 
tlve  poslUon  without  retarding  domestic 
growth.  The  Government's  efforts  In  this  di- 
rection should  be  stepped  up  as  the  country 
moves  toward  full  employment. 

DevaluaUon  of  the  dollar  also  should  be  re- 
jected. Devaluation  might  actually  weaken, 
rather  than  strengthen,  the  dollar.  If  other 
countries — especially  those  in  the  European 
Economic  Community  (EEC) — devalued  their 
currencies  in  line  with  the  dollar,  the  VS. 
deficit  would  not  be  reduced,  but  the  futxn^ 
wUlingness  of  fcarclgners  to  accumulate  dollar 
assets  would  be  curtailed.  Even  if  other  ma- 
jor currencies  were  not  devalued,  however, 
devaluation  of  the  dollar  should  be  rejected. 
Devaluation  is  appropriate  only  when  a  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit  U  clearly  caused  by 
a  fundamental  dlsequllibrixma  that  Is  not 
likely  to  diminish  in  the  future.  Our  projec- 
tions suggest  substantial  future  Improvement 
at  the  current  exchange  rate.  Devaluation, 
therefore,  might  throw  the  United  States  Into 
substantial  surplus  and  other  countries  Into 
deficit. 

The  United  States  should  bargain  vigor- 
ously with  the  EEC  for  trade  liberalization 
in  the  coining  negotiations  under  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  in- 
sist on  some  minimum  concessions.  A  satis- 
factory agreement  should  preserve  and  en- 
large foreign  markets  for  Temperate  Zone 
agricultural  products,  liberalize  EEC  Imports 
of  manufactured  goods,  especially  those  from 
Japan  and  underdeveloped  countries,  and  re- 
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duoe  discrimination  against  tropical  products 
of  Latin  America  and  othw  non-ESC  coun- 
tries. Agreement  should  not  be  sought  at 
any  price. 

Measures  to  improve  arrangements  for 
international  liquidity 

The  U.S.  Government  should  make  a  major 
effort  to  establish  with  other  countries  an 
adequate  International  liquidity  mechanism. 
The  immediate  task  Is  to  formulate  a  plan 
which  meets  the  criteria  for  a  satisfactory 
system.  The  next  task  Is  to  seek  Interna- 
tional agreement  on  such  a  plan. 

We  propose  four  requirements  of  a  satis- 
factory system: 

1.  It  must  provide  enough  liquidity  at  the 
outset  to  finance  substantial  imbalances 
while  adjustments  are  taking  place,  and  it 
must  provide  for^ncreases  in  liquidity  as  the 
need  for  liquidity  grows. 

2.  Additional  liquidity  which  takes  the 
form  of  credit  should  be  available  readily 
and  promptly,  and  for  a  period  long  enough 
to  permit  elimination  of  the  deficit.  Sub- 
stantial amounts  should  be  obtainable  auto- 
matically by  deficit  countries.  By  agreement, 
additional  amounts  should  be  made  available 
to  covmtries  with  particularly  intracUble 
balance-of-payments  problems  if  appropriate 
measiu-es  for  dealing  with  these  problems  are 
being  taken. 

3.  The  possibility  of  shifting  reserves  from 
weak  to  strong  currencies  must  be  prevented. 
These  problems  would  be  avoided  If  indus- 
trial countries  committed  themselves  to  hold 
a  substantial  fraction  of  their  reserves  in  aa 
international  institution,  with  creditor  coun- 
tries accumulating  credits  In  an  Interna- 
tional unit  of  account  and  debtor  countries 
accumulating  similarly  denominated  debits 
or  reducing  previously  acquired  credits. 

4.  For  such  a  system  to  work  it  Is  probably 
necessary  that  the  principal  financial  and  In- 
dustrial countries  oonsult  fully  and  fre- 
quently and  coordinate  policies  that  have 
substantial  effects  on  International  pay- 
ments. 

As  to  getting  an  agreement.  Western  Eu- 
ropean countries  are  not  likely  to  be  reoep*- 
tlve  to  U.S.  proposals  which  seem  only  to  ask 
them  to  commit  themselves  more  Irrevocably 
and  firmly  to  propping  up  the  present  dollar 
exchange  standard.  If  the  United  SUtes 
wishes  to  gain  European  support  for  an  ex- 
panded International  liquidity  arrangement, 
therefore.  It  must  consider  the  possibility 
that  the  dollar's  role  as  a  reserve  currency 
would  be  curtailed. 

It  Is  sometimes  said  that  full  maintenance 
of  the  dollar's  postwar  role  as  a  reserve  cvir- 
rency  Is  essential  to  UJS.  luitlonal  power  or 
prestige.  We  think  this  view  mistaken.  The 
economic  power  and  prestige  of  the  United 
States  come  primarily  from  Its  high  produc- 
tive potential  aiMl  Its  success  In  using  that 
potential.  Reduction  of  the  reserve  cur- 
rency role  of  the  dollar  would  have  far  less 
effect  on  U.S.  prestige  than  continuation  of 
the  present  failure  to  operate  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy at  or  near  capacity.  To  return  to  my 
earlier  analogy,  a  merchant  may  get  some 
prestige  In  being  known  as  not  only  the  big- 
gest merchant  but  also  a  banker  In  his  com- 
munity. His  banking  role  may  justify  him 
In  making  some  sacrifices  to  maintain  the 
more  liquid  position  that  he  needs  since  he 
has  opened  himself  to  withdrawals  by  de- 
positors. But  If  he  has  to  scrimp  on  the 
more  Important  foundations  of  his  prestige — 
reduce  his  efficiency  by  not  maintaining  up- 
to-date  equipment  in  hie  major  business  or 
Injure  the  long-term  prospects  for  his  busi- 
ness by  not  sending  his  sons  to  college  or 
both — then  It  Is  time  he  asked  himself  how 
much  the  additional  prestige  of  his  banking 
role  Is  reany  worth.  If  beyond  that,  he  has 
to  beg  his  depositors  to  fcesp  their  funds  with 
him,  the  question  is  still  easier  to  answer. 

Beyond  this,  which  Is  mainly  a  question 
for  the  United  States  to  answer  for  Itaelf, 


Is  the  question  whether  other  countries  will 
agree  to  a  system  providing  greater  liquidity 
whUe  the  United  States  Is  in  a  deficit  posi- 
tion. Perhaps  agreement  will  prove  to  be 
diOcult  to  reach  In  this  situation.  But  we 
shall  not  know  until  we  try.  The  Govern- 
ment should  not  defer  beginning  discussions 
merely  because  there  is  a  deficit.  If  agree- 
ment does  prove  difficult  to  reach,  It  may 
become  easier  to  reach  as  the  deficit  de- 
clines and  the  siu-pluses  of  other  countries 
diminish.  Hope  of  agreement  should  not  be 
given  up,  therefore,  while  there  Is  a  prospect 
that  the  U.S.  deficit  will  disappear.  And  the 
United  States  Itself  should  resist  any  tend- 
ency to  lose  Interest  as  its  payments  posi- 
tion improves. 

An  alternative  international  monetary 
mechanism 
If  it  becomes  clear  that  agreement  on  a 
satisfactory  liquidity  mechanism  cannot  be 
obtained,  the  United  States  must  seek  an 
alternative.  The  best  alternative.  In  our 
view,  would  be  a  modified  system  of  flexible 
exchange  rates  consisting  of  a  dollar-sterling 
bloc  and  an  EEC  bloc,  with  fixed  rates  within 
each  bloc  and  flexible  rates  between  them. 
Within  Western  Europe,  the  logic  of  economic 
integration  demands  that  fixed  parities  be 
maintained  among  the  members  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community,  a  fixity  which 
they  could  easily  effectiiate.  Countries 
whose  economies  are  closely  alined  to  the 
major  members  of  each  bloc  would  presum- 
ably wish  to  tie  their  ciu-rencles  to  that  bloc. 
The  only  significant  fluctuations,  therefore, 
would  be  in  the  rates  between  the  dollar- 
sterling  bloc,  on  the  ode  hand,  and  the  West- 
ern European  bloc  on  the  other.  Violent 
changes  in  these  exchange  rates  would  be 
prevented  by  intervention  of  the  stabilization 
authorities  In  the  foreign  exchange  markets. 
In  practice,  we  would  expect  the  range  of 
these  fluctuations  to  be  limited. 

This  modified  flexible  exchange  rate  sys- 
tem would  allow  the  United  States  greater 
national  autonomy  in  the  use  of  fiscal  pol- 
icy, since  the  external  consequences  of  such 
policies  wo'ild  be  offset  by  movements  In 
the  exchange  rate.  The  fluctuations  in  them- 
selves would  correct  basic  Imbalances  be- 
tween  currency  blocs  without  Imposing  gen- 
eral deflation  in  deficit  countries  or  general 
infiatlon  in  surplus  countries.  Such  a  sys- 
tem would  also  reduce  the  need  for  Inter- 
national reserves. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  some  true  costs  in 
adopting  our  second-best,  two-bloc  proposal. 
The  volume  of  International  trade  and  cap- 
ital movements  between  the  members  of  the 
two  blocs  would  probably  be  smaller  than 
under  a  system  of  fixed  parities  with  ade- 
quate provision  for  International  liqulcUty. 
The  unity  and  cohesion  of  the  free  world 
would  probably  be  better  served  by  a  system 
of  fixed  parities  with  provision  for  adequate 
liquidity.  That  Is  why  we  regard  the  two- 
bloc  system  as  Inferior  to  such  a  system.  We 
believe  Its  shortcomings  to  be  less  serious, 
however,  than  those  of  any  alternative  that 
would  be  available  If  the  Improved  fixed 
parity  system  could  not  be  attained.  It 
would  eliminate  the  deflationary  bias  inher- 
ent in  fixed  rates  with  Inadequate  liquidity. 
Since  it  would  contribute  to  more  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth,  world  trade  might  be  larger 
than  under  the  present  system,  despite  the 
Impediment  of  rate  flexibility.  It  would  be 
the  least  harmful  means  of  obtaining  Inter- 
national balance  If  It  were  not  possible  to 
develop  a  fixed  exchange  rate  system  with 
adequate  provision  for  liquidity. 

We  repeat,  however,  that  In  our  view  It  la 
only  a  seccmd-best  proposaL  Our  decisive 
preference  Is  for  a  system  of  fixed  rates  with 
an  adequate  liquidity  mechanism.  More  im- 
portant than  the  choice  of  mechanism  Is  our 
major  policy  thesis:  That  the  United  States 
ssek  agreement  on  an  Intemattoaal  pay- 
ments   mechanism   that    permits    adJusUng 


national  balances  of  pajrments  without  com- 
promising the  important  goals  of  national 
and  International  policy. 


Mr.  CXARK. 
the  floor. 


Mr.  President,  I  yield 


SALES  or  WHEAT  TO  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  In 
recent  days  I  have  been  advocating  that 
U.S.  grain  firms  be  authorized  to 
sell  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to 
other  countries  in  the  Eastern  bloc. 
What  I  have  been  suggesting  is  that 
these  firms  be  authorized  to  sell  wheat 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  do  in  their 
sales  to  the  West  European  covmtries 
and  other  areas  of  the  world. 

I  repeat  that  what  I  have  been  recom- 
mending is  that  these  be  commercial 
sales,  preferably  for  hard  currency  or 
gold,  and,  at  most,  on  very  short-term 
credit. 

I  emphasize  that  it  Is  essential  that 
action  be  taken  now.  An  aimoiincement 
by  this  administration  in  support  of  such 
sales  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  help- 
ing to  correct  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit,  and  also  will  be  a  master  stroke 
in  terms  of  foreign  policy. 

Such  a  sale  would  be  good  business. 
This  would  be  a  case  of  mutual  hard 
bargaining  of  mutual  advantage.  Vic- 
tory over  communism  will  not  come  from 
denying  them  wheat.  Victory  over  com- 
munism can  come  from  a  demonstra- 
tion of  our  superiority — and  certainly 
agriculture  is  one  area  where  we  can 
outproduce  the  Communists  per  person 
by  5  to  1. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  it 
fundamentally  clear  that  trade  in  agri- 
cultural commodities  to  the  Soviet  bloc 
presently  is  going  on  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  United  States  is  not  subsidizing 
any  country,  because  we  offer  wheat  and 
flour  on  the  basis  of  the  world  market 
price  in  competition  with  other  wheat 
and  flour  exporters.  Our  export  subsidy 
on  cotton  is  about  SVi  cents  a  pound- 
This  payment  of  $42.50  per  bale  does  not 
subsidize  a  country.  What  it  actually 
means  is  that  we  are  moving  commodities 
out  of  this  country  and  subsidizing  our 
own  cotton  producers. 

The  Soviet-bloc  countries  can  buy 
wheat  or  flour  from  any  one  of  a  half 
dosen  other  exporting  countries  in  the 
world,  and  those  other  exporting  coun- 
tries may  or  may  not  have  an  export 
subsidy  on  that  wheat  or  flour.  Wheat 
and  flour  are  freely  available  in  the 
world  market,  and  the  only  way  we  can 
sell  on  competitive  terms  is  for  us  to 
have  an  export  subsidy  on  them  in  order 
to  meet  the  prices  of  the  other  compet- 
ing exporting  countries,  "nie  reason  for 
this  is.  as  is  well  known,  that  our  price 
support  system  is  holding  our  domestic 
market  price  above  the  world  market 
price.  There  is  no  advantage  one  way 
or  another  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  for  them  to  get  a  subsidized 
commodity  from  the  United  States,  it 
they  can  get  It  somewhere  elae. 

EXPOCT   CONTKOL   ACT 

Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  this  body  to  some  other 
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fundamental  facts  regarding  the  ent 
forcement  of  the  Export  Control  Acti 
This  law  originally  was  passed  as  an 
emergency  measure,  prompted  In  part 
by  domestic  shortages  and  threats  of  ln« 
flatlon  created  by  abnormal  foreign  de-» 
mand.  It  also  plainly  recognized  th0 
important  relationship  between  exports 
and  oiu-  foreign  policy  and  national  se- 
curity. It  conferred  on  the  PresldenH 
very  broad  general  powers  to  restrict  anc) 
control  export  trade.  The  act  permits 
the  President  to  delegate  the  authority 
thus  conferred  upon  him.  This  delega- 
tion was  made  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce who  operates  this  program  with 
the  advice  and  couiisel  of  other  inter- 
ested agencies  of  Government. 

The  Export  Control  Act  of  1949, 
which  authorizes  the  President  to  pro- 
hibit or  curtail  exports  from  the  United 
States,  contains  in  section  3  the  follow- 
ing langxiage: 

(c)  The  authority  conferred  by  this  aoc- 
tlon  shall  not  be  exercised  with  respect  to 
any  agricultural  conunodlty.  Including  fats 
and  oils,  during  any  period  for  which  the  sup- 
ply of  such  commodity  is  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  in  excess  of 
the  reqiilrements  of  the  domestic  economy. 
except  to  the  extent  required  to  effectuate 
the  policies  set  forth  In  clause  (b)  or  clause 
(c)  of  secUon  2  hereof. 


October  7 


There  Is  a  specific  congressional  exclu- 
sion from  export  controls  of  agricultural 
commodities  deemed  to  be  in  surplus  with 
the  specified  exception  that  it  be  used  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  further  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  and  to 
aid  in  fulfilling  its  international  respon- 
sibilities and  to  exercise  the  necessary 
vigilance  over  exports  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  significance  to  the  national 
security. 

In  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Export  Controls  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives issued  May  25.  1962,  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  appears,  and  again  I 
quote: 

Am  a  matter  of  policy,  agricultural  com- 
modities outside  of  price  supports  (those 
commodities  which  are  not  under  the  export 
payment  system )  could  be  sent  to  Russia  and 
the  bloc  under  the  authority  of  a  general 
license. 

On  June  22.  1961.  a  change  In  policy  on  ex- 
port  controls  were  effected  and  a  regulation 
Issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  which 
generally  permitted  licensing  of  subsidized 
surplus  agrlciiltural  commodities  to  the 
Xuropean  Soviet  bloc.  If  sold  for  dollars  or 
eonvertlble  ctirrency.  Prior  to  export  of  such 
commodlUee  a  commitment  would  have  to 
be  obtained  from  the  Importing  agency  in  the 
Soviet-bloc  country  that  the  commodity 
would  not  be  reexported  to  another  coimtry 
without  approval  from  the  VS.  Government 

The  select  committee  was  advised  that 
there  was  widespread  mlsimderstanding  of 
this  regulation  and  objections  to  the  same 
Such  opposlUon  led  to  an  amendment  of  the 
agriculture  bill  to  declare  it  the  congressional 
policy  not  to  sell  subsidized  surplus  agrlciU- 
tural  commodities  to  the  bloc. 

Former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, John  Duncan,  testified  in  Octo- 
ber of  1961  before  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Export  Control  that  inquiries 
had  been  received  prior  to  June  1961 
with  respect  to  the  possible  export  of 
500,000  tons  of  UJ3.  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Mr.  Duncan  further  testified 
that  upon  receipt  of  the  inquiry  there 


was  no  approved  procedure  for  author- 
izing such  licenses. 

In  June  of  1961  the  Department  of 
Commerce  announced  the  procedure  for 
licensing  of  subsidized  commodities  had 
been  approved.  However,  apparently 
the  time  lag  between  the  inquiry  and 
the  approval  of  procedure  resulted  in  our 
loss  of  this  substantial  volume  of  export 
business. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  entire 
legislative  and  economic  history  of  the 
Export  Control  Act.  I  feel  that  funda- 
mentally the  Department  of  Commerce 
should  place  all  surplus  agricultural 
commodities,  except  those  for  which  an 
export  subsidy  is  being  paid,  under  gen- 
eral license.  This  would  assist  our 
farmers  in  the  movement  of  feed  grains, 
oilseeds,  fats  and  oils,  dry  edible  beans, 
and  many  other  commodities.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  can  supervise 
any  possible  reexport  of  these  commodi- 
ties In  exactly  the  same  manner  it  now 
does  with  respect  to  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia. 

I  am  not  recommending  in  any  way 
that  any  of  these  exports  be  made  on 
any  concessional  terms.  We  should  be 
realistic  and  utilize  the  profit  motive  as 
a  means  of  showing  the  Communist 
world  what  our  agriculture  can  accom- 
plish. Our  export  firms  can  assist  in 
the  commercial  marketing  of  these  es- 
sential commodities. 

This  would  not  involve  a  change  in 
policy  but  only  a  change  in  the  method 
of  doing  business.  In  today's  competi- 
tive world  we  should  not  put  anchors  on 
the  ability  of  our  farmers,  our  workers,  or 
our  businessmen  to  export  essential  com- 
modities into  world  channels. 

Sales  of  wheat  and  fiour  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  bloc  countries  can 
be  helpful  to  the  United  States  in  that 
this  will  reduce  our  Government  costs  of 
storage,  which  in  3  years  wlU  cost 
more  than  the  amount  of  any  export 
subsidy.  It  also  would  be  of  benefit  in 
our  balance  of  payments — and  in  view 
of  the  1964  wheat  referendum — It  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  our  wheatgrowers. 
I  The  future  markets  already  reflect  this 
I  potential  benefit. 

Mr.  President,  somehow  or  other  the 
world  will  make  this  wheat  available  to 
Mr.  Khrushchev  for  his  hard  currency. 
We  should  not  put  our  fanners  in  the 
position  of  being  the  residual  supplier 
after  everyone  else  has  made  all  possible 
sales.  We  should  not  put  our  fiour  mills 
in  the  position  of  being  residual  suppliers 
and  denying  work  to  thousands  of  work- 
ers in  our  fiour  mills. 

I  urge  that  a  decision  be  made  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

I  have  continued  to  make  that  recom- 
mendation day  after  day,  and  I  am  hope- 
iful  that  today,  tomorrow,  or  this  week 
the  affirmative  decision  will  be  made. 


it  perhaps  part  of  a  larger  pattern  which 
requires  therefore  the  closest  scrutiny? 
Final  answers  cannot  be  given  at  this 
point.  It  can.  however,  be  stated  that- 
First.  The  Senate  Government  Oper- 
ations Subcommitte  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, has  heard  from  physicians  of  the 
Bureau  of  Medicine  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  that  there  have 
been  several  such  cases,  as  bad  or  al- 
most as  bad  as  the  one  involving  this 
particular  Maryland  physician.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  our  understanding  that 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  is  now 
investigating  several  such  cases. 

Second.  There  has  never  been  any 
question  in  my  mind  but  that  the  over- 
whelming mass  of  drug  testing  in  the 
United  States  is  absolutely  honest. 

The  sins  of  one  individual,  or  of  a  small 
number,  should  not  be  allowed  to  tarnish 
the  excellent  name  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  of  the  American  pharma- 
ceutical industry. 

The  case  of  the  Maryland  physician 
should  not.  therefore,  be  either  over- 
stated or  understated,  underestimated  or 
overestimated. 

BACKGROUND   OF   MAKTI.AND   CASK 


FOOD 


iDRUG  RESEARCH  AND  OUR 
AND  DRUG  LAWS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  case  of  the  Indicted  Maryland  physi- 
cian a  complete  rarity?  Is  it  so  unusual, 
so  exceptional,  that  no  generalizations 
whatsoever  can  be  drawn  from  it?    Or  is 


It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Reorganization  and  Interna- 
tional Organizations  had  heard  testimony 
on  this  particular  case  as  far  back  as 
March  of  this  year.  Our  witness  was 
John  O.  Nestor.  MX).,  a  pediatric  cardi- 
ologist, employed  then,  as  now.  as  a  med- 
ical reviewer  in  the  New  Drug  Division 
of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  His  testi- 
mony may  be  found  in  Part  3  of  our 
publication  series.  "Interagency  Coordi- 
nation in  Drug  Research  and  Regula- 
tion." 

On  page  784.  Dr.  Nestor  described  how 
his  suspicions  had  been  aroused  by  this 
case.  On  pages  792-796,  the  subcom- 
mittee reprinted  as  exhibit  122  an  out- 
standing article  on  the  case  by  Miriam 
Ottenberg,  of  the  Washington  Star,  on 
what  she  called,  "The  Case  of  Dr.  Z." 

On  page  815.  we  reprinted,  as  part  of 
exhibit  126,  Dr.  Nestor's  memorandum 
to  his  superiors  as  far  back  as  August 
1961,  suggesting  that  steps  be  taken 
against  repetition  of  what  Dr.  Nestor 
regarded  as  the  "fraud"  in  this  case. 

The  Department  of  Justice  release  of 
October  3.  1963,  was  necessarily  short. 
It  did  not  indicate  that  it  was  Dr.  Nes- 
tor who  first  spotted  what  he  regarded  as 
the  impossible  test  results,  reported  by 
the  Maryland  physician.  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  was  months  after  the 
new  drug  application  had  already  been 
approved  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration. The  only  reason  why  Dr.  Nes- 
tor entered  the  case  was  that  two  serious 
reactions  in  infants  had  been  reported. 
Dr.  Nestor  had  never  previously  handled 
the  case.  It  was  given  to  him  because  he 
is  a  trained  pediatrician.  He  traced 
down  the  necessary  facts. 

SERIOUS  QUXSTIOKS  ARISING  OUT  OF  MASTLANS 
CASK 

But  certain  serious  questions  now 
arise.  Let  me  list  half  a  dozen  such 
questions: 

First.  If  Dr.  Nestor  found  that  the 
Maryland  doctor's  results  were  "impos- 
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sible."  why  did  not  the  drug  companies 
which  received  the  reports  In  the  first 
place  so  find?  Are  not  they  as  diligent 
as  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  in 
making  certain  that  test  results  which 
they  submit  meet  minimal  acceptable 
standards?  In  most  instances,  I  am  sure 
the  drug  companies  do  try  to  be  as  dili- 
gent as  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. Certainly,  in  the  one  instance  of 
the  infant  diarrhea  drug,  tlie  company 
was  not.  Yet.  the  health  of  the  most 
vulnerable  of  all  human  beings — infants 
and  children — was  involved. 

LACK  OF  SPECIALIST  IN  THI  FOOD  AND 
DRUG  ADMINISTRATION 

Second.  Why  did  not  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  spot  the  "improb- 
able nature"  of  the  test  results  before  it 
approved  the  new  drug  application  on 
Entoquel.  rather  than  only  afterward, 
when  Dr.  Nestor  was  given  the  case? 

Was  it  because  a  nonspecialist,  a  non- 
pediatrician,  handled  the  original  case? 
If  so.  why  was  not  a  specialist  available 
to  advise  on  the  pediatric  a^>ects  of  the 
drug?  The  use  of  specialists'  counsel 
is  a  policy  which  I,  for  one,  have  urged 
for  over  a  year,  as  regards  all  major 
medical  specialties. 

But  perhaps  even  a  nonspecialist 
could  have  detected  that  the  physicians' 
results  were  "too  perfect  to  be  credible." 

Whatever  the  facts  are,  they  should  be 
brought  into  the  open. 

One  fact  we  do  know  is  that  we  cannot 
expect  the  impossible  from  a  chronically 
understaffed,  underpaid,  undersupported 
agency,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. 

Third.  Dr.  Nestor  stated— ^as  shown 
on  page  815 — that  eight  drug  companies 
used  this  physician  as  a  clinical  investi- 
gator. Several  of  these  companies  are 
among  the  Nation's  most  outstanding 
drug  enterprises.  Perhaps  they  are  all 
the  helpless  victims  of  this  physician. 
But  were  all  of  them,  however,  complete- 
ly unaware  that  the  "inexperienced  and 
untrained"  pfajrsician  had,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Nestor  on  page 
815— 

In  the  short  period  of  a  few  months,  writ- 
ten several  articles  on  a  variety  of  highly 
specialized  subjects. 

Is  it  impossible  for  the  companies  to 
keep  informed  of  the  background  of  their 
clinical  investigators? 

Dr.  Nestor  found  relatlvdy  rapidly 
that  this  physician  had  a  very  question- 
able personal  background.  Were  the 
companies  uninterested  In  such  facts? 
Did  such  facts  ever  come  to  their  atten- 
tion— by  design  or  by  accident?  If  so. 
did  they  discontinue  using  "Dr.  Z."  as 
Miss  Ottenberg  called  him?  Or  were 
the  companies  so  desperate  for  testers 
that  they  ignored  his  backgroimd,  if  they 
did  know  of  it? 

I  may  say  that  the  subcommittee  has 
heard  that  at  least  one  company  did 
know  before  using  "Dr.  Z"  that  his  back- 
ground was  suspicious. 

ACCEPTANCI  or  "Vtl.  fS"  ARTICLX8  BT  JOURNALS 

Fourth.  What  does  this  case  tell  us 
of  the  standards  of  medical  Journals  in 
accepting  papers?  Dr.  Nestor's  memo- 
randimi,  on  page  815.  states  tliat  several 


of  "Dr.  Z's"  papers  had  been  accepted 
for  publication,  two  had  been  rejected  in 
their  present  form,  and  "no  action  has 
been  taken  on  others." 

THE    OOMPLXX    PROBLKIC    OF    TESTINC    FEES 

Fifth.  It  Will  be  recalled  that  the  De- 
p&rtoxent  of  Justice  had  Indicated  that 
the  indicted  Maryland  physician  received 
a  total  of  as  much  as  $13,000  in  1  year  for 
drug  testing.  It  will  be  vital  to  learn  the 
details  of  these  pajonents. 

Were  the  payments  made  on  the  basis 
of  so  much  "per  head" — that  is.  the 
more  patients  reported,  the  higher  the 
payment?  What  kind  of  incentive  is 
that  for  quality  and  thoroughness  in 
testing? 

Were  the  payments  designed  to  cover 
actual  expenses  only?  What  were  the 
actual  expenses? 

These  questions  are  not  submitted 
casually.  For  years,  conscientious  physi- 
cians have  questioned  the  propriety  of 
what  are  often  regarded  as  excessive 
payments  by  some  drug  companies  for 
some  private  tests.  Some  medical  insti- 
tutions refuse  to  allow  investigators  as- 
sociated with  them  to  accept  any  fees 
whatsoever  for  drug  testing.  There  is,  in 
some  quarters,  a  feeling  that  direct  pay- 
ments may  endanger  objectivity,  or.  at 
least,  the  reputation  for  objectivity. 

In  an  article  published  last  year  in  the 
distinguished  magazine  Fortune — which 
certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  being  an- 
ti-industry— the  situation  as  regards 
payments  was  referred  to  as  an  "uneafgr 
muddle." 

Fortune  mentioned  that  payments  are 
made  "under  the  table."  There  is  no 
valid  reason  why  this  should  be  so.  A 
private  physician  who  Incurs  expenses 
for  supplies  and  equipment  in  perform- 
ing drug  tests  for  a  company  is  certain- 
ly entitled  to  reimbursement. 

In  any  event,  almost  everyone  realizes 
that  fees,  expenses,  and  honoraria  con- 
stitute an  issue  of  the  type  which  the 
medical  and  allied  professions  must  solve 
for  themselves.  I  wish  I  could  say  there 
are  many  signs  that  a  solution  Is  being 
discussed.  That,  unfortunately,  is  not 
the  case.  There  is  little  sign  that  a  solu- 
tion is  even  being  discussed,  much  less 
considered,  within  the  profession. 

Where  In  the  literature  can  anyone 
cite  detailed  expositions  of  the  medical 
propriety  of  accepting  fees  and  hono- 
raria for  drug  testing?  Why  should  not 
this  situation  be  faced  frankly  and  open- 
ly, so  that  the  shadows  which  now  hover 
over  some  drug  testing  can  be  removed? 
This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  issues, 
but  it  is  hardly  insoluble. 

SCARdTT    OF    DRUG    TESTERS 

Sixth.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Mary- 
land physician  probably  never  would 
have  been  used  as  a  clinical  investigator 
if  there  were  not  such  a  critical  scarcity 
of  drug  testers? 

Even  with  such  scarcity,  rigged  re- 
search is  probably  relatively  rare.  What 
is  infinitely  more  prevalent,  according 
to  numerous  experts,  is  mediocre  and 
substandard  research.  In  1962.  an  ex- 
cellent report  by  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine  noted  that  clinical  testing  is 
often  Inferior  or  even  unscientific,  be- 
cause so  few  scientists  are  trained  in 


what  some  people  term  clinical  pharma- 
cology and  in  related  disciplines.  The 
Academy  said: 

If   testing    by   untrained,   inexperienced    or 

Otherwise  Incompetent  clinical  investigators 
seems  impoeslble,  fantastic  and  incredible. — 

One  had  only  to  look  at  the  absence 
of  professional  standards  to  find  the 
cause  of  this  condition. 

The  time  is  overdue  for  the  American 
healing  arts — the  greatest  in  the  world — 
to  launch  voluntary,  broad-scale  reforms 
which  can  do  far  more  than  what  any 
law  can  do — strengthen  scientific  excel- 
lence. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  spending  as 
much  as  $70  million  a  year  for  support 
of  drug  research  and  drug -related  re- 
search. This  expenditure  has  often 
yielded  magnificent  results.  The  Fed- 
eral organization  which  Is  the  most 
deeply  involved  in  drug  research,  and 
which  has  achieved  some  of  the  finest 
results,  is  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

Unfortunately,  the  NTH  have  not  ade- 
quately fulfilled  their  broad  responsi- 
bilities to  increase  the  overall  supply  of 
skilled  manpower  for  drug  testing  and 
evaluation. 

Two  of  the  Institutes — the  National 
Institute  for  Mental  Health  and  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute — have  made  par- 
ticularly outstanding  records  with  re- 
spect to  the  pharmaceutical  sciences. 

TRIBUTE    TO    PSTCHOPHARMACOLOCT     SERVICE 


I  know  of  no  single  program — ^public 
or  private — which  has  done  more  to 
facilitate  and  expedite  the  evaluation  (rf 
drugs  and  to  keep  such  evaluation  at  the 
highest  possible  professional  level  than 
the  Psychopharmacology  Serrloe  Cen- 
ter, of  the  National  Institute  for  Mental 
Health. 

By  contrast,  most  of  the  other  cate- 
gorical Institutes,  cruch  as  the  Arthritis 
Institute,  seemed  in  previous  years  to 
have  been  half  asleep  as  regards  realiza- 
tion of  the  imperative  need  to  elevate 
the  overall  standards  of  drag  testing  and 
evaluation. 

I  lo<A.  therefore,  to  all  the  Institutes 
and  to  the  Division  of  Research  Grants 
to  cease  taUng  what  too  often  has  been 
a  passive  attitude  toward  the  haphazard 
standards  of  drug  testing  and  evaluation. 
Wherever  the  American  taxpayers' 
money  is  used,  it  must  be  used  to  pro- 
mote excellence  in  drag  testing  and  eval- 
uation. We  are  not  naive  about  the 
"numbers  game"  of  hundreds  of  tests  re- 
ported in  the  literature,  with  quantity 
too  often  substituted  for  quality. 

The  NIH  cannot  by  themselves 
handle  the  many  professional  problems 
which  I  have  mentioned;  their  role  is 
limited.  But  they  can  do  far  more  than 
they  have  done — without  in  any  way  ex- 
ceeding the  proper  bounds  of  Federal 
jurisdiction. 

It  has  been  proposed,  for  example,  that 
the  Institutes  provide  unrestricted  funds 
to  leading  teaching  hospitals,  so  that 
clinical  pharmacologists  and  other  drug 
testers  would  not  be  dependent  upon 
drug  companies  for  financial  support. 

On  an  overall  basis,  let  us  note  that 
there  Is  no  reason  for  alarm  on  the  part 
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of  the  American  people.  They  can.  by 
and  large,  remain  confident  in  the  over- 
all standards  of  the  pharmaceutical  sci- 
ences. They  can  be  even  more  confi- 
dent, however,  if  the  professions  volun- 
tarily act  to  deal  in  a  forthright  and 
prompt  manner,  with  problems  of  the 
type  I  have  mentioned.  j 

Nrw  t^w  kxro  exoxtlattons  sxxvx  to  mintuizz' 
nuuD 

Fortunately,  the  Kefauver-Harris  law. 
passed  unanimously  by  Congress  in 
October  1962,  tightens  up  on  the  filing 
of  information  about  researchers  who 
test  new  dnigs.  In  addition,  strong  new 
regulations  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration help  to  minimize  the  future  I 
possibility  of  fraudulent  action  of  the' 
type  attributed  to  the  Maryland  phy- 
sician. 

Let  this  fact  be  noted,  however :  There 
are  alarming  signs  that  certain  reaction- 
ary forces  are  now  trying  to  sabotage 
the  new  law  and  regulations,  even  before 
there  has  been  an  opportunity  for  the 
reforms  to  be  given  a  fair  trial. 

The  new  law  and  regulations  are  prob- 
ably  far  from   perfect.    They  can   be 
changed  if  a  need  for  change  is  proven. 
If  there  is  undue  interference  with  drug  \ 
research,    if    excessive     administrative  ' 
burdens  are  imposed,  if  investigators  are 
discouraged,  instead  of  encouraged,  from 
entering  into  drug  research,  then  cer- 
tainly the  regulation  and.  if  need  be,  the  j 
law  can  and  should  be  amended.  ' 

DTOSTS     AOAIKST    NXKDLSSS     OmClAL     SZCRXCT 

I.  for  one,  urged  a  year  ago  that  the 
medical  smd  allied  professions  be  more 
broadly  consulted  by  the  Food  and  Dmg 
Administration  before  the  final  version 
of  the  new  regulations  was  approved. 
I  bad  urged,  as  had  the  subcommittee 
stair,  at  my  direction,  that  the  strong 
objections  filed  by  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  against  the  original  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  regulations, 
as  announced  in  Augxist  1962.  be  made 
public  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Unfortunately, 
the  Department  chose  not  to  do  so.  This  I 
Is  one  more  instance,  I  may  say.  of  need-  ' 
less  secrecy,  against  which  we  have 
fought,  and  will  continue  to  fight,  so  as 
to  protect  the  public  interest  and  the 
public's  right  to  know. 

But  sound  amendment  of  the  law  and 
the  regiilations  is  one  thing;  sabotage 
of  their  spirit  and  Intent  is  something  j 
else.  I  do  not  propose  to  see  the  will  of 
the  Congress — as  unanimously  expressed 
in  October  1962 — sabotaged. 

There  are  disturbing  signs  of  efforts  to 
turn  back  the  hands  of  the  clock  to  pre- 
thalldomlde  days.  i 

DTOrrS  TO  T«AI»QTTT1.IZI  THI  CONGRESS  | 

The  American  people  should  not  forget 
that  efforts  were  made  to  tranqullize  the 
Congress  into  a  false  sense  of  security 
before  the  new  drug  law  was  enacted. 
Two  months  before  Congress  ptissed  the 
law,  the  House  Commerce  Committee  was 
told  that  drug  companies  use  "extraor- 
dinary care  in  selecting  highly  trained 
clinical  investigators." 

Most  drug  companies  may  try  to  ex- 
ercise such  care  most  of  the  time.  But 
a  fact  which  has  been  generally  Ignored 
Is  that  the  companies  themselves  know 


that  often  they  are  confronted  with  a 
shortage  of  skilled  drug  testers. 

The  physician  who  tried  to  reassure 
the  Congress  in  the  above  manner  spoke, 
I  am  siire,  in  perfect  good  faith;  his 
credentials  are  of  the  finest. 

But  a  more  accurate  account  of  the 
regrettable  situation  In  drug  testing  was 
given  by  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine,  in  the  report  by  his  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Health.  It  tended  to  call 
a  spade  a  spade.  Let  us  continue  to  do 
so.  Let  us  seek  the  judgment  of  the 
healing  arts;  but  let  that  judgment  be 
broadly  representative — not  one-sided  or 
artificially  generated  by  thousands  of 
letters  poured  out  by  some  company  in  its 
own  self-interest.  And  let  not  the  judg- 
ment be  based,  for  example,  on  the  work 
of  some  "stacked"  lopsided  scientific 
committee  representing  the  opponents 
of  the  drug  law  and  regulations. 

What  did  the  law's  opponents  do — In 
terms  of  actions,  not  mere  words — to  fol- 
low up  the  worthy  efforts  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  Coimcil  on 
Pharmacy  and  Chemistry— as  far  back 
as  1946 — to  improve  drug  testing? 

Let  us.  therefore.  Judge  men  by  the  ac- 
tual record  of  their  action  to  protect  the 
public  interest,  the  interest  of  science, 
the  interest  of  medicine,  the  Interest  of 
safe,  efficacious  drugs  of  the  type  on 
which  American  industry  has  so  fine  a 
record  in  many  respects. 

This  subcommittee  will  continue  to  do 
its  part  in  the  public  interest.  Most  of 
its  work,  as  heretofore,  will  be  done  with 
a  minimum  of  public  comment.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  subcommittee 
had  held  information  about  the  Mary- 
land case  for  more  than  a  year.  The 
subcommittee  had  contacted  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Maryland  Medical  So- 
ciety, as  well  as  other  sources.  Public 
comment  was,  however,  avoided  by  the 
subcommittee,  in  order  not  to  interfere 
in  any  way  with  the  Federal  grand  jury. 
The  only  reference  which  we  made  was 
through  Dr.  Nestor's  generalized  com- 
ments at  our  March  hearing. 

Mr.  President,  I  £isk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  following  two  documents 
printed  in  the  Record:    The  Attorney 
General's  release  of  October  3,  1963,  on 
the  indictment;  and  a  helpful  write-up 
of  that  statement  by  the  distinguished 
science  writer,  Robert  Toth,  as  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  October  4, 1963. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Relkasz  bt  thi  Dkpartmkivt  or  Justicx 
I>r.  Bennett  A.  Robin,  a  Sliver  Spring,  Md., 
,  physician,  was  charged  today  with  submit- 
ting false  clinical  test  reports  on  five  new 
drugs  even   though   he   conducted  no  such 
tests. 

Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy  said 
the  indictment,  returned  by  a  Federal  grand 
jury  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  followed  an 
H -month  investigation  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 

The  Indictment  charged  Dr.  Robin,  34,  with 
willfully  causing  the  manufacturers  of  the 
five  drugs  to  file  false  case  studies  with  the 
FDA  in  support  of  their  applications  for  FDA 
approval  of  the  drugs. 

As  one  stage  In  the  development  of  new 
drugs,  manufacturers  ask  various  physicians 
to  test  the  drugs  on  patients  and  to  report 
back  the  results. 


The  grand  J1B7  said  Dr.  Robin  made  re- 
ports on  fictitious  tests  of  these  drugs: 

Tigan  Hydrochloride,  used  to  prevent 
nausea,  manufactured  by  Hoffman-La  Roche, 
Inc.,  Nutley,  N.J.; 

Entoquel  with  Neomycin  Syrup,  used 
against  diarrhea,  manufactured  by  White 
Laboratories.  Inc..  Kenilworth,  N.J.; 

Rjmadyne,  a  cold  medicine,  made  by  Irwin, 
Nelssler  and  Co..  Decatur,  111.; 

Naquival.  also  known  as  CMR-807,  a  di- 
uretic, made  by  the  Schering  Corp.,  Bloom- 
fleld,  N.J.;  and 

Unodil,  also  known  as  WIN-9154.  used  in 
treatment  of  circulatory  diseases,  made  by 
Winthrop  Laboratories,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  Rsmadyne  and  Linodll 
were  not  approved  by  the  FDA;  Tlgan  Hydro- 
chloride was  approved  for  prescription  use 
only;  Naquival  was  approved  on  the  basis  of 
other  reports;  E^ntoquel  with  Neomycin 
Syrup  was  approved  but  the  drug  was  later 
withdrawn  from  the  market. 

Maxlmvmi  penalty  would  be  5  years  in 
prison  and  $10,000  In  fines  on  each  of  the 
five  counts. 


1963 
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[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  4.  1963] 
False  Drug  Tests  Laid  to  Phtsician — Cap- 
ital Indictment  Accxtses  a  Mastlaitd  Prac- 
tmoneb  oveb  five  preparations com- 
PANIES Are  Cleared — U.S.  Aoenct  Got  the 
Data  in  Licensing  Applications  for  Dsk  bt 
THE  Public 

(By  Robert  C.  Toth) 

Washington,  October  3. — A  Maryland  phy- 
sician was  indicted  today  by  a  Federal  grand 
Jury  for  falsifying  results  of  tests  on  five  new 
dr\igs. 

One  drug,  licensed  largely  on  his  data, 
later  caused  two  infants  to  be  hoepitalized 
in  critical  condition.  The  product  was  re- 
moved from  the  market. 

Dr.  Bennett  A.  Robin.  34  years  old.  ol 
nearby  Silver  Spring,  was  charged  with  in- 
venting results  without  conducting  any  tests 
and  submitting  them  to  the  makers  of  the 
drugs.    Usually  he  was  paid  for  his  work. 

The  companies  used  his  data  to  seek  li- 
censes from  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion for  the  producer. 

The  Government  action  was  believed  to  be 
the  first  against  "rigged  research"  by  a  phy- 
sician. Officials  have  become  increasingly 
worried  about  suspected  "graphite  data," 
their  name  for  results  that  flow  from  a  sharp 
pencil  rather  than  from  experiments. 

results  were  suspect 

Dr.  Robin  became  suspect,  officials  said, 
because  his  results  were  too  regular. 

"Our  doctors  didn't  believe  a  real  test 
could  produce  such  uniform  results,"  one 
said. 

An  investigation  revealed  that  Dr.  Robin 
had  been  in  Miami  when  his  reports  indi- 
cated he  was  conducting  tests,  a  Govern- 
ment source  said. 

Dr.  Robin  was  charged  with  falsifying  the 
records  on  five  drugs,  but  it  was  understood 
that  he  has  submitted  data  on  about  a 
dozen  products.  One  year  he  made  $13,000 
from  his  reports,  according  to  a  Government 
source. 

The  drug  companies  often  pay  physicians 
to  conduct  clinical  trials  on  new  drugs  on 
their  patients.  Usually  the  money  is  pro- 
vided to  underwrite  the  cost  to  the  doctor, 
according  to  an  industry  spokesman. 

The  companies  involved  did  not  know  of 
Dr.  Robin's  practices,  the  spokesman  said, 
and  cooperated  in  the  Investigation  and  later 
action  by  the  Department  of  Justice  before 
the  grand  jury  here. 

The  Government  case  was  presented  by 
Jerry  H.  Opack. 

OOXTLD  get  2S-TKAR  TERM 

Dr.  Robin  was  indicted  on  five  counts,  one 
for  each  drug.  He  can  receive,  if  convicted, 
up  to  6  years  and  a  $10,000  fine  on  each  count 


and  undoubtedly  would  lose  his  license  to 
practice  medicine. 

Dr.  Robin  could  not  be  reached  for  com- 
ment. The  Montgomery  County  Medical 
Society  also  did  not  respond  to  a  query  on 
what  action  it  might  take  and  when. 

Of  the  five  drugs  mentioned  in  the  indict- 
ment, two  never  reached  the  market  because 
the  manufacturers'  applications  were  re- 
jected as  Incomplete.  They  were  Rynadyne, 
a  cold  remedy  prepared  by  Irwin,  Nelssler. 
and  Co.;  and  Linodll,  also  known  as  WIN- 
9154,  for  peripheral  circulatory  diseases,  from 
Winthrop  Laboratories. 


disposal,  then  no  task  will  be  too  diffi- 
cult and  no  responsibility  too  heavy. 
Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


RECESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  If 
there  Is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time.  I  move, 
pursuant  to  the  order  previously  entered, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
12  o'clock  noon,  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  11  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
'     took  a  recess,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  Octo- 
ber 8,  1963,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  7  (legislative  day  of  Oc- 
tober 3).  1963: 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
LaVern  R.  Dllweg.  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  States  for  a  term 
of  1  year  from  October  22,  1963.  (ReappKJint- 
ment) 

Theodore  Jaffe,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  States  for  a  term 
of  2  years  from  October  22,  1963.  (Reap- 
I>olntment) 

In  THE  Marine  Corps 
Lt.  Gen.  Wallace  M.  Greene.  Jr.,  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps,  to  be  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps  with  the  rank  of  general  for  a  period 
of  4  years  from  the  first  day  of  January  1964, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  6201. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  7,  1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

n  Corinthians  5:9:  Wherefore  we  la- 
bour that  we  may  he  accepted  of  God. 

Almighty  God.  whose  divine  sovereign- 
ty we  cannot  deny  or  disobey,  inspire 
us  during  this  week  with  a  clear  and 
commanding  vision  of  the  helpful  serv- 
ice we  may  render  together  for  the  wel- 
fare of  our  country  and  all  mankind. 

Grant  that  Thy  servants,  who  have 
been  entrusted  with  positions  of  leader- 
ship in  the  affairs  of  state,  may  be  wise 
in  directing  our  Nation  in  the  ways  of 
righteousness  and  peace. 

In  these  times  of  crisis  and  confusion 
may  we  understand  that  it  is  our  sacred 
privilege  ^nd  highest  wisdom  to  com- 
mend and  commit  ourselves  to  the  light 
and  leading  of  Thy  spirit. 

May  we  be  assured  that  when  we  avail 
ourselves  of  Thy  counsel  and  companion- 
ship,  which  Thou  hast  placed  at  our 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  October  3,  1963,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Oown,  one  of  Its  clerks,  annoimced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

HJl.  772.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
for  urban  renewal  purposes  of  land  pur- 
chased for  a  low-rent  housing  project  in  the 
city  of  Detroit,  Mich.; 

HJl.  1696.  An  act  defining  the  interest  of 
local  public  agencies  In  water  reservoirs  con- 
structed by  the  Government  which  have  been 
financed  partially  by  such  agencies; 

HJl.  4842.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  to  extend  the  time  of  an- 
nual meetings,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  6246.  An  act  relating  to  the  deducti- 
bility of  accrued  vacation  pay. 


Macdonald 

MallUard 

Martin,  Calif. 

Martin.  Mass. 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

May 

MUlB 

Morrison 

Morton 

Moeber 

Moss 

Murphy,  Hi. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nedzl 

Norblad 

O'Brien,  Dl. 

Osmers 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  323 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


Pepper 

Staebier 

Pllcher 

Staggers 

PoweU 

Stubblefleld 

Beld,  N.T. 

SuIUvan 

Reifel 

Thompson,  La 

RevisB 

Thomson,  Wis 

Roudebush 

Thomberry 

Roybal 

Tupper 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ullman 

Ryan.  N.T. 

Van  Pelt 

St  Germain 

Vinson 

St.  Onge 

Whalley 

Schenck 

White 

Shelley 

Whltener 

Sheppard 

Wlckersham 

Slbal 

Willis 

Sickles 

Zablockl 

Slier 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  G.  MASON 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  adopt  House  Reso- 
lution 541. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  Immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  thU  resolution  the  blU  (HJR. 
3360)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  G. 
Mason,  with  the  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
be,  and  the  same  Is  hereby,  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table,  to  the  end  that  the  Senate 
amendment  be,  and  the  same  Is  hereby, 
agreed  to. 


Is    a    second    de- 


The    SPEAKER, 
manded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second,  if  no  one  else  does,  to  assure 
some  debate  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  faUed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  164] 
Arends  Collier  Gray 

Ashley  Corbett  Green,  Pa 

Baker  Curtis  Grifflths 

Baring  Davis.  Tenn.        Hall 

Barry  Derwlnskl  Hardy 

Battln  Dlggs  Harvey.  Mich. 

Bennett,  Mich.   Downing  Hoffman 

Berry  Dulski  Jennings 

Boggs  Dwyer  Johnson.  Calif. 

Bromwell  Ellsworth  Jones,  Mo 

Broomfleld  Farbeteln  Kllbum 

Buckley  Fascell  Kluc2>-nakl 

Burton  Felghan  Kornegay 

Clameron  Flno  Lankford 

Casey  Fisher  Lloyd 

Chenowetb         Foreman  Long,  La. 

Clausen,  Freilnghuysen    Long,  Md 

Don  H.  Gallagher  McE>oweU 

Cohelan  Grabowskl  McFall 


MRS.  ELIZABETH  O.  MASON 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Celler]. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
came  over  from  the  other  body  a  private 
bill  passed  by  the  other  body  to  which 
was  attached  an  amendment  which  in 
effect  extends  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  for  1  year  to  September  30, 
1964.  Then  under  existing  law  It  would 
have  60  days  to  terminate  its  affairs. 

Let  us  admit  that  we  find  It  not  too 
comfortable  to  deny  the  existence  of  a 
difficult  problem.  We  live  In  the  Illusion 
if  we  Ignore  its  existence  it  will  go  away. 
Thus  it  has  been,  for  decade  upon  dec- 
ade, with  the  deprivation  of  clvU  rights 
to  a  large  segment  of  our  society.  We, 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  have 
made  our  declaration  In  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  In  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
in  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  amendments 
to  the  Constitution,  and  appear  to  deem 
that  sufficient.  But  the  problem  would 
not  go  away;  instead,  problem  begat 
problem  and  our  resistance  to  meeting 
the  problem  head-on — resistance,  both 
passive  and  active,  fed  upon  our  own 
Ignorance.  Indifference,  misconstruction, 
and  intolerance. 

Now  before  us  we  have  the  1963  report 
of  the  VS.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 
Like  the  other  reports  we  have  had  from 
the  Commission,  since  It  was  established 
in  1957,  this  report  Is  like  unto  the  ring- 
ing of  a  bell  to  shake  the  torpor  of  the 
American  conscience.  That  Commission 
says: 

The  present  conflict  has  created  the  dan- 
ger that  white  and  Negro  Americans  may  be 
driven  even  further  apart  and  left  again 
with  a  legacy  of  fear  and  dlstnist.  •  •  • 
Many  communities  are  bewildered  by  the 
magnitude  of  their  civil  rights  problems. 

Every  society,  to  grow  and  to  mature, 
must  ask  Itself  what  are  the  wrongs  and, 
having  found  these  wrongs,  must  seek 
the  remedies.  Unless  we  know  what 
they  are,  how  can  we  seek  to  remove 
them?  We  want  the  facts  based  upon 
examination.  We  want  to  know  the 
conditions  that  exist.  Where  and  how 
is  discrimination  practiced?  If  we,  the 
representatives  of  our  people,  are  to 
legislate  effectively,  we  must  have  these 
facts  before  us.  If  the  people  of  our 
constituencies  ask  us  to  legislate  to  re- 
dress grievances,   they  must  have  the 
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facts,  and  for  these  mirposes  the  U^. 
Commiaalon  on  Civil  Rl^ta,  In  my  opin- 
ion,  la  indispensable.    Because  of  the 
work  of  the  Civil  Rights  CommljsloD  we 
have  been  able  to  work  more  Intelligently 
on  civil  rights  legislation.    Those  who 
have  read  the  reports  of  the  Commission 
must  be  shocked  by  the  extent  of  the 
denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  our 
laws  to  a  portion  of  our  citizenry.    We 
can  no  longer,  because  of  these  reports, 
pretend  to  ignore  how  deep  a  flaw  in 
our  society  is  the  denial  of  equality  of 
opportunity  to  some  20  million  of  our 
citizens.    Whether  it  be  Information  on 
hoiising,  in  Job  discrimination,  whether 
it  be  on  equal  conditions  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  whether  It  be  in  the  denial  of 
voting  rights,  whether  it  be  in  the  un- 
equal opportiinlties  of  hospital  facilities 
and  services,  we  learn  from  the  Commis- 
sion what  the  wrongs  are,  bow  wide  they 
extend,  and  are  given,  nwreover,  the  sug- 
gested remedies  we  can  study  and  build 
upon.    Because  the  remedies  lie  not  only 
in  enactment  of  law  but  also  In  the  prac- 
tices axul  attitudes  of  our  people. 

We  cannot  say  that  the  need  for  the 
Commission  ends  with  the  President's 
signature  on  a  bilL  The  Commission 
examines,  appraises,  and  informs  on  a 
condition  in  our  society  which,  as  we 
must  all  acknowledge,  will  not  be  re- 
solved easily  or  quickly.  Without  the 
work  of  the  Commission,  we  can  work 
only  in  the  realm  of  emotion,  and  emo- 
tion distorts  the  vision.  The  Commis- 
sion has  shown  us  that  discrimination 
de  facto  is  widespread  throughout  the 
North,  and  dispelled  the  notion  that  only 
regional  Interests  are  involved. 

The  Commission  gives  us  reality  and 
this  reality  holds  us  fast  to  our  duties 
and  to  our  reqwnslbilities.  It  defines 
the  challenges  and  helps  us  to  find  dl- 
xectlon. 

The  Commission  cannot  make  law.  It 
cannot  enforce  the  law.  It  is  a  search- 
light which  focuses  on  the  festering  sore 
so  that  the  people,  together  with  the 
three  branches  of  Qovemment.  can  do 
whatever  it  can  do  to  r^nove  this  sore 
from  the  body  politic. 

Our  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
relied  upon  facts  uncovered  by  the  Com- 
mission. The  President  has  found  its 
compilations  useful.  Congress  needs  Its 
periodic  reports.  Indeed,  without  the 
Commission  and  its  work,  our  work  on 
civil  rights  woxild  be  as  valueless  as  a 
scabbard  without  a  sword. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  jrield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  MxADul. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I^.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  con- 
sider in  executive  session  the  bill.  HJl. 
7152,  an  omnibus  civil  rights  bill  which 
contains  a  provision  making  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  permanent. 

It  seems  strange  that  here  we  are  on 
the  7th  day  of  October,  the  time  for 
the  Commission's  life  having  already  ex- 
pired on  the  30th  of  September,  consid- 
ering interim  legislation  to  continue  the 


Civil  Rights  Commission  while  the  Con- 
gress can  work  its  win  on  the  amnibus 
civU  rights  bill. 

I  call  the  attention  <rf  my  colleagues 
to  the  fact  that  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, the  gentlanan  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
McCuLLocHl  on  January  31,  1963,  Intro- 
duced H.R.  3139.  the  first  UUe  of  which 
provides  for  making  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  a  permanent  agency. 

Subsequently,  some  of  the  minority 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  on  June  3.  1963,  introduced  a 
public  accommodations  title,  notably  the 
gentleman  frwn  New  York  [Mr.  Likd- 
SAY]  who  introduced  HJl.  6720.  It  was 
not  until  June  20,  1963,  that  HJl.  7152 
was  introduced  pursviant  to  the  Presi- 
dent's message. 

Nevertheless,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  on  May  8.  1963,  commenced 
public  hearings  on  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion which  continued  imtU  August  2; 
and  one  of  the  remarkable  things  was 
when  the  Attorney  General  appeared  be- 
fore our  committee  as  a  witness,  he  tes- 
tified that  he  had  not  even  read  the  bills 
introduced  by  the  Republican  members 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Our  hearings  comprise  three  voliunes 
of  something  like  2.500  printed  pages. 
We  heard  100  witnesses  and  had  22  days 
of  hearings.  Our  subcommittee  No.  6 
went  through  this  bill  carefully  in  17 
days  of  executive  sessions.  If  we  had 
acted  promptly  and  diligently  on  the 
McCulloch  bin  this  question  could  have 
been  disposed  of  long  before  the  term 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  expired. 
I  favor  the  resolution  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Cxl- 
LKs]  because  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  should  remain 
in  status  quo  until  the  House  can  work 
its  will  on  the  omnibus  civil  rights  bill. 
It  is  perfectly  obvious  to  me  that  it  may 
be  several  weeks.  If  not  longer,  before 
that  bill  can  be  brought  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  action. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the 
gentleman's  motion  to  suspeiul  the  rules 
and  pass  the  resolution  providing  for  a 
1-year  extension  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Bfr.  MEADER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding  to  me. 

I  tliink  it  is  imfortunate  that  this  bill 
comes  before  us  again  in  1963  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  the  way  it  came  before  us 
in  1961.  that  is,  not  as  a  bill  acted  upon 
by  this  body,  where  this  body  has  an  op- 
portvmity  to  consider  amendments  and 
act  its  own  will  on  it,  but  instead  has  to 
accept  a  straight  extension  as  provided 
by  the  other  body,  having  tied  it  onto  a 
bill  that  has  no  relevancy  to  it,  as  a  rider 
to  that  bill. 

I  am  today  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
consider  amendments,  to  adequately  de- 
bate the  issues,  or  to  work  our  will,  Just 
as  I  was  concerned  in  1961.  I  have  the  re- 
port in  my  hand  of  the  Civil  Rights  Ex- 
tension Act,  H.R.  6596,  of  1961,  in  which 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  did  work 


its  win  and  did  add  eui  amendment  which 
I  introduced  to  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion that  gave  that  body  the  power  it 
should  have  and  must  have  to  investigate 
all  vote  frauds  and  vote  stealing — vote 
frauds  with  regard  to  all  of  the  people 
where  vote  stealing  takes  place — and  de- 
scribes what  can  be  done  to  prevent  it. 
In  order  to  avoid  consideration  by  this 
House  of  that  much  needed  amendment 
to  prevent  vote  frauds  with  regard  to  all 
of  the  people  in  America  and  to  protect 
everybody's  civil  rights  and  give  them  the 
right  to  vote  and  have  their  vote  counted 
in  that  year,  the  Congress  avoided  the 
consideration  of  it  by  the  Senate  tying 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  extension 
on  as  a  rider  to  the  Justice  appropriation 
bilL  This  year  the  same  thing  is  being 
done.  I  hope.  Members  of  the  House. 
that  we  will  have  the  right  and  the  op- 
portunity to  consider  a  needed  amend- 
ment that  was  voted  out  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  previously  to  give 
the  House  the  chance  to  work  its  will  on 
a  proper  amendment  so  as  to  consider 
vote  stealing  that  is  related  to  all  citizens 
of  America — it  having  been  estimated 
that  over  1  million  votes  were  stolen  in 
the  1960  elections. 

I  have  Introduced  a  bill  to  give  the 
Commission  this  duty — to  protect  the 
right  to  vote  of  aU  our  citizens  which  is 
H.R.  7115. 

In  approving  my  amendment  in  1961, 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  In  its  re- 
port No.  995  had  this  to  say  about  my 
vote  fraud  amendment  after  stating  the 
amendment. 

Amendment  No.  2:  At  the  end  of  the  bill 
add  the  foUowlng  new  section  to  read  aa 
follows : 

"Sec.  2.  Section  104(a)  of  the  Civil  Rlghta 
Act  of  1967  (42  U.8.C.  1976c (a).  71  Stat. 
636) ,  aa  amended,  la  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"  '(4)  Investigate  allegatlona  in  writing, 
under  oath  or  affirmation,  that  certain  cltl- 
sena  of  the  United  States  are  being  imlaw- 
fuUy  accorded  or  denied  the  right  to  vote, 
or  to  have  that  vote  coimted  (in  any  election 
Involving  Federal  officials),  for  presidential 
electors,  members  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate or  the  House  of  Repreeentatlvea.  aa  a  re- 
sult of  any  pattern  or  practice  of  fraud  or 
discrimination  relating  to  the  conduct  of 
such  election."  " 

PtTKfOSX    OF   THX   AMXNDMKMTS 

The  second  amendment,  which  adds  a  new 
paragraph  (4)  to  section  104(a)  of  the  ClvU 
Bights  Act  of  1957  (71  Stat.  636)  provides 
for  the  further  protection  of  the  right  to 
vote  by  adding  to  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission on  ClvU  Rights  the  Investigation  of 
cases  where  the  franchise  Is  unlawfully  ac- 
corded or  denied  anyone  as  a  resvUt  of  a 
pattern  or  practice  of  fraud  or  discrimina- 
tion In  an  election  for  presidential  electors. 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  committee  believes 
that  the  work  of  the  Commission  In  this 
new  sphere  can  contribute  substantially  to- 
ward Insuring  that  aU  qualified  Americana 
shall  have  the  right  to  vote  and  to  have  that 
vote  properly  counted. 

MXPLANATIOK    OF   8SCOND    AHENDMEKT 

The  right  to  vote  Is  the  cornerstone  of 
representative  self-government  in  America. 
As  such.  It  Is  Imperative  that  the  franchise 
of  every  qualified  citizen  be  adequately  and 
effectively  safeguarded  and  protected. 

Congress.  In  1967,  concerned  with  exten- 
sive allegations  that  certain  qualified  cltl- 
aens  were  being  arbitrarily  denied  the  right 
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to  vots,  or  to  have  their  vote  properly 
counted,  established  the  Conunisslon  on 
Civil  Rights  to  Investigate  charges  that  the 
franchise  of  minorities  was  being  abused. 
This  duty  of  the  Commission  was  set  forth 
m  section  104(a)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957  (42  U.S.C.  1976c(a) )  : 

The  Commission  shall — 

(1)  Investigate  allegations  In  writing 
under  oath  or  affirmation  that  certain  per- 
sons are  being  deprived  of  their  right  to  vote 
and  have  that  vote  counted  by  reason  of 
their  color,  race,  religion,  or  national  origin; 
which  writing,  under  oath  or  af&rmatlon, 
shall  set  forth  the  facts  upon  which  such 
belief  or  beliefs  are  based. 

In  1956.  Mr.  Herbert  Brownell,  then  the 
Attorney  General,  described  the  proposed 
operation  of  the  Commission  in  an  executive 
communication  to  the  Speaker  (see  p.  14. 
H.  Rept.  291,  85th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.)  : 

Where  there  are  charges  that  by  one  means 
or  another  the  vote  is  being  denied,  we  must 
find  out  all  of  the  facts — the  extent,  the 
methods,    the    results.  •   •   • 

The  need  for  a  full  scale  public  study  as 
requested  by  the  President  Is  manifest.  The 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
has  no  general  Investigative  power  of  the 
scope  required  to  undertake  such  a  study. 
The  study  should  be  objective  and  free  from 
partisanship.  It  should  be  broad  and  at  the 
same  time  thorough. 

Since  Its  creation,  the  Commission  has 
been  most  vigorous  In  pvirsulng  these  objec- 
tives. Its  numerous  investigations  of  alleged 
franchise  deprivations  have  been  widely 
hailed. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy,  In  a  recent 
letter  to  Chairman  Celles  urging  extension 
of  the  Commission,  observed,  however,  that 
the  Conunisslon  has  not  yet  fully  realized 
Its  "constructive  potential."  This  Is  cer- 
tainly true.  Limited  as  It  Is  In  Jurisdiction 
to  the  protection  of  minority  interests,  It  is 
presently  powerless  to  investigate  franchise 
abuses  not  based  upon  "color,  race,  religion, 
or  national  origin." 

Yet,  as  Mr.  Byron  R.  White,  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General,  recently  observed  in  a  com- 
munication to  yoiir  committee,  dated  Au- 
gust 7,  1961: 

Apart  from  the  Commission  there  Is  no 
Federal  executive  agency  charged  with  a  con- 
tinuing responsibility  for  gathering  Informa- 
tion calculated  to  assist  in  the  guaranteeing 

of    the    protection    of    constitutional    rights 
•   •   • 

If  It  Is  true  that  the  denial  of  freedom  to 
any  American  is  a  diminution  of  freedom 
to  all  Americans,  then  we  cannot  tolerate 
restrictions  on  the  franchise  from  any  quar- 
ter— for  any  cause.  If  the  constitutional 
right  to  vote  Is  worth  protecting  through  a 
Federal  agency  for  any  Americans,  It  Is 
worth  protecting  through  such  agency  for  all 
Americans.  The  time  Is  past,  if  ever  there 
was  such  a  time,  when  constitutional  protec- 
tions can  be  administered  In  a  discriminatory 
or  segregated  manner.  It  Is  with  this  con- 
viction. It  Is  to  embrace  within  the  ambit  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission's  operations  the 
Job  of  safeguarding  everyone's  right  to  vote, 
the  most  fundamental  civil  right  vmder  the 
Constitution,  that  paragraph   (4)    Is  offered. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  broaden 
the  functions  of  the  Commission  to  cover  all 
citizens  seeking  franchise  protection.  If  the 
Commission,  In  the  past,  performed  a  use- 
ful function,  and  our  action  In  extending 
Its  life  would  Indicate  It  has,  then  filling  the 
present  civil  rights  gap  In  Its  responsibilities 
under  the  proposed  amendment  should  pro- 
vide It  with  an  even  greater  challenge  and 
opportunity  for  service. 

It  should  be  noted  well  that  the  new  In- 
vestigative power  granted  the  Commission 
does  not  extend  to  any  case  Involving  a 
purely  State  or  local  election. 

As  with  its  original  authorization  to  initi- 
ate Commission  action,  allegations  must  be 
submitted     In     writing,     under     oath,     or 


affirmation.  It  la  not  permitted  to  act  on 
mere  hearsay  or  rimior.  Unlawfully  accord- 
ing the  franchise,  as  well  aa  its  denial.  Is 
made  a  ground  for  Conunisslon  action.  And, 
as  Is  already  the  case,  primary  elections,  as 
well  as  general  elections,  are  embraced  with- 
in the  scope  of  Its  broadened  responsibilities. 

The  proposed  amendment  is  not  directed 
at  any  locality,  party  or  election.  Rather  It 
is  responsive  to  a  long  felt  general  need. 
Charges  of  voting  irregularities  have  prob- 
ably been  made  in  every  election  since  the 
founding  of  the  Republic.  For  the  most  part, 
such  allegations  have  been  without  founda- 
tion. But  occasionally  in  our  history 
chicanery  has  occurred  and,  because  of  the 
lack  of  effective  machinery  charged  with  the 
responsibility  to  Investigate,  has  gone  un- 
punished and  unexposed  to  the  public  view. 

Belief  In,  and  respect  for.  the  integrity  of 
the  methods  by  which  our  leadership  is 
chosen  must  be  maintained.  If  ever  that 
belief  and  respect  are  lost,  our  freedoms  will 
likewise  be  lost. 

The  conunlttee  is  convinced  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
insuring  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of 
the  ballot  In  this  country. 

Attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  of  this 
report  Is  a  letter  dated  August  7,  1961.  from 
the  President  to  the  chairman,  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary.  House  of  Representatives, 
a  letter  dated  July  20,  1961,  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  a  letter  dated  May  12. 
1961.  from  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  another  of  those 
unusual  legislative  proceedings  we  are 
encountering  with  more  and  more  fre- 
quency in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
We  are  dealing  here  and  now  with  a 
minor  claims  bill  to  which  the  Cenate  has 
attached  a  rider  providing  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  Yet 
you  cannot  find  a  copy  of  this  bill,  as 
amended,  to  include  the  extension  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  here  at  the 
desk.  What  is  equally  important,  you 
cannot  find  a  report  or  a  copy  of  the 
hearing  on  this  amended  bill  available  on 
the  House  floor.  Why  this  kind  of  leg- 
islative proceeding?  Why  should  we  not 
know  how  much  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission is  costing  and  what  is  proposed 
to  be  spent  on  it  for  another  year?  Why 
should  we  not  know,  for  instance,  how 
many  complaints  have  been  filed  with 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission;  where 
those  complaints  originated,  and  how 
they  have  been  dealt  with?  What  is 
wrong  with  giving  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives information  it  is  entitled  to 
and  should  have  in  extending  the  life  of 
this  Commission  for  another  year?  We 
have  absolutely  nothing  before  us  here 
today,  imless  something  is  being  held  out 
on  me.  Where,  I  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  is  the 
Information  that  the  House  ought  to 
have  to  vote  intelligently  on  this  proposi- 
tion? 

Mr.  CELLER.  This  is  only  a  tempo- 
rary measure  to  extend  the  life  of  this 
Commission.  Very  shortly  I  hope  the 
House  will  work  its  will  on  an  omnibus 
civil  rights  bill  which  contains  a  full  title 
on  the  subject  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. At  that  time  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman will  be  given  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation and  more  than  is  being  given 
today. 


Mr.  GROSS.  But  you  are  asking  me. 
and  all  other  Members  of  the  House,  to 
vote  today  to  continue  an  expensive 
Commission  and  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
how  it  has  been  performing;  what  it  has 
been  doing,  if  anything.  I  do  not  even 
know  whether  there  has  been  any  justifi- 
cation for  continuing  the  life  of  this 
Commission. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the    gentleman    from    Mississippi    [Mr. 

COLKER]. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not 
particularly  desire  to  address  the  House 
on  this  subject.  I  merely  wanted  to  ask 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]  who  made  some  very  pertinent 
remarks  and  asked,  as  usual,  some  very 
sound  questions,  to  yield  to  me  so  that 
I  might  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  a 
question  in  line  with  what  he  has  just 
said. 

Is  the  House  to  understand  from  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  that  if 
we  pass  this  bill  today  providing  an  ex- 
tension for  1  year,  he  will  then  insist 
upon  its  becoming  a  permanent  Com- 
mission in  the  bill  which  he  hopes  to  pass 
at  a  later  date? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  state 
with  reference  to  the  bill  that  I  offered, 
the  so-called  administration  bill,  the  life 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  was  to 
be  extended  for  a  period  of  4  years.  But 
in  the  subcommittee  an  amnidment  was 
offered  to  make  the  Commission  perma- 
nent. That  is  not  final.  The  subcom- 
mittee's report  will  go  to  the  full 
committee  and  the  committee  will  work 
its  will.  What  the  committee  will  do, 
whether  accept  a  ];>ermanent  status  for 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  or  limit  it, 
I  cannot  indicate  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  reply  but  I  am  still 
not  very  much  wiser  than  I  was  before. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Colker] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  recognizes,  as  we  all  do,  that  he  is 
sitting  in  the  driver's  seat  when  the  bills 
are  being  considered,  that  he  has  the 
whip  hand,  that  the  Commission  will  be 
extended  either  for  1  year  as  a  result  of 
this  legislation,  if  it  passes,  or  it  will  be- 
come permanent,  as  the  gentleman  de- 
sires. What  I  wanted  to  know,  and  what 
I  thought  I  asked  the  gentleman  is.  What 
is  his  position  going  to  be  as  chairman 
of  this  committee? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  will  accept  the  ver- 
dict of  the  full  committee.  If  they  make 
it  permanent  I  will  accept  that.  As  I 
said,  we  had  an  amendment  offered  to 
make  it  4  years.  Pour  years  would  be 
agreeable  to  me.  But  if  the  committee 
wants  to  make  it  permanent,  I  shall  ac- 
cept that. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Then  the  gentleman 
is  perfectly  willing  to  sit  by  and  let  the 
committee  work  its  will  and  he  is  not 
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going  to  try  to  influence  It  by  maklner 
this  Conuninion  permanent? 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  Is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Then  may  I  have  the 
gentleman's  assurance  further  that  he 
will  follow  that  course  with  reference  to 
the  whole  bill? 

Mr.  CELLER.    No,  I  cannot  do  that. 

Mr.  COLMER.  It  might  be  a  very 
healthy  thing  if  the  gentleman  did.  I 
think  we  all  recognize — the  gentleman 
from  New  York  and  every  Member  on 
this  floor — that  the  country  Is  in  a  worse 
situation  today  than  we  were  when 
this  Civil  Wrongs  Commission  was  first 
set  up.  The  good  Lord  only  knows,  be- 
cause we  have  no  information  on  this 
matter,  how  much  it  has  cost  the  tax- 
payers of  this  coimtry,  which  is  some- 
thing, of  course,  that  really  should  not 
be  mentioned  here  because,  after  all.  we 
do  not  seem  to  be  too  much  concerned 
about  that. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

[Mr.  McCULLOCH]. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I 
am  very  happy  to  have  the  3  minutes 
yielded  to  me  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Oross]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conditions  imder 
which  this  legislation,  or  this  motion,  is 
before  the  House  is  regrettable,  indeed. 
I  am  pleased  to  say  to  the  Members  of 
the  House,  particularly  the  Members  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle.  I  am  in  favor  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  adopting  the 
resolution,  because  time  is  now  of  the 
essence. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  name  for 
the  record  the  outstanding  members  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  some  of 
whom  were  named  by  President  Eisen- 
hower, and  some  of  whom  were  named 
by  President  Kennedy. 

John  A.  Hannah,  president  of  Michi- 
gan State  University,  is  the  Chairman  of 
the    Commission.    Robert    O.    Storey, 
head  of  the  Southwestern  Law  Center, 
former    dean    of    Southern    Methodist 
University  Law  School,  and  past  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bar  Association.  Is 
Vice    Chairman.    Erwin    N.    Oriswold, 
dean  of  Harvard  University  Law  School, 
is  a  member  of  the  Commission.    The 
Reverend  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh.  CSC, 
president   of    the   University   of   Notre 
Dame,  is  a  member  of  the  Commission. 
Robert  S.  Rankin  is  chairman  of  the 
department  of  political  science  of  Ehike 
University,  and  Is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission.   Spottswood  W.  Robinson  m. 
who  has  Just  been  nominated  for  the 
Federal  bench.  Is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission as  well. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no  logical 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  of  why  we  are  bringing  this 
resolution  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
under  these  conditions.  There  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  legislation  to  extend  the 
life  of,  or  make  permanent,  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  has  been  before  the 
House  for  8  or  more  months.  The  Con- 
gress should  have  long  since  acted  upon 
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It.  But  we  did  not.  The  time  has  come 
when  we  must  extend  the  life  of  the 
Commission  which  expired  on  October  1. 
Later  on.  I  hope,  we  shall  have  plenty  of 
time  to  discuss  the  necessity  for  making 
the  Commission  a  permanent  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  no  single 
Member  of  the  House  thinks  that  this 
problem  has  been  resolved  or  will  be  re- 
solved in  1  year  or  4  years  or  even  40 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers who  are  objectively  interested  in  the 
most  important,  the  most  serious,  the 
most  emotional  domestic  problem  of  our 
time  to  support  the  motion  to  suspend 
the  niles  and  adopt  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lindsay]. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
that  all  Members  will  have  read,  and  If 
they  have  not  read,  will  put  on  their 
agendas  to  read,  the  1963  report  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission.    It  is  compre- 
hensive in  scope,  covers  a  great  many 
areas  involving  civil  rights  in  the  United 
States,  North,  South,   East,   and   West, 
and  Is  well  organized.    This  report  was 
submitted  by  the  distinguished  persons 
who  are  members  of  the  Commission 
I  just   referred   to   by   the   distinguished 
j  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
'  mittee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCtlloch].    The  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa   [Mr.  Gross]   would 
know  about  what  Is  going  on  In  this  area 
were  he  In  his  usual,  diligent  way  to 
examine  this  report  as  well  as  the  past 
reports  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  too  regret  that 
this  stopgap  measure  has  to  come  to  the 
I  floor  of  the  House  In  this  fashion.     I 
think  it  Is  shameful  that  here  we  are. 
after  the  expiration  date  of  the  Clvii 
Rights  Commission,  with  less  than  60 
days  to  go  when  It  must  wind  up  Its  af- 
fairs, passing  stopgap  legislation  to  ex- 
tend the  life  of  the  Commission  for  1 
year.    I  tlilnk  It  is  regrettable  for  a  great 
many  reasons  because,  chiefly.  It  could 
have  been  avoided.    It  might  have  been 
avoided  If  the  administration  had  sub- 
mitted civil  rights  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress long  before  the  time  that  it  did 
submit  such  legislation. 

Even  then  It  might  have  been  avoided 
If  the  Congress  had  moved  with  greater 
speed.    Tomorrow.  October  8,  10  months 
after  the  88th  Congress  opened,  and  al- 
most 3  years  after  tlr's  administration 
took  office,  will  be  the  first  time  the  full 
House   Judiciary   Committee   will  have 
considered  civil  rights  legislation. 
:    I  do  not  wish  to  place  blame  on  any- 
one.   At  this  point  it  would  serve  no  use- 
ful purpose.    All  I  am  saying  is  that  it  Is 
unfortunate  that  this  bill  has  to  come 
^  us  in  this  fashion.    The  life  of  the 
Commission    has    already    terminated. 
There  have  been  wholesale  resignations 
Of  good  men  from  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
tiission  because  of  the  Commission's  Im- 
permanent nature  and  the  cavalier  way 
tn  which  it  has  been  treated  by  the  ad- 
aUnlstratlon.    On  my  side  of  the  aisle  we 
recognize  that  the  Commission  should  be 
made  a  permanent  body.    The  dlstln- 
giilshed  gentleman  from  C^lo  has  just 
iteferred  to  our  position  on  this  point. 


The  subcommittee  has  reported  to  the 
full  committee  a  bill  which  recommends 
that  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  be 
made  permanent.  No  one  makes  out  a 
plausible  case  that  the  problem  of  civil 
rights  is  going  to  be  cured  In  our  great 
country  within  the  next  2,  4.  10.  20,  or  40 
years.  We  know  perfectly  well  it  will  be 
with  us  in  our  hfetlme. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Forrester]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  2  addition- 
al minutes. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I  heard  my  splendid  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  O^ilo,  caU  the  roll  of 
the  Members  on  the  ClvU  Rights  Com- 
mission, I  could  not  help  but  think  of 
the  story  of  when  they  wheeled  a  patient 
Into  the  operating  room.  Everywhere  he 
turned  there  were  doctors  standing 
around  with  knives.  He  said  "My  stars, 
gentlemen,  am  I  the  only  one  in  here 
without  a  knife?" 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  not 
any  surprise  and  It  never  has  been  that 
there  is  only  one  on  that  Commission 
remotely  familiar  with  the  section  of  the 
country  that  this  legislation  is  designed 
against.  That  Is  par  for  the  course,  how- 
ever, when  civil  rights  are  being  consid- 
ered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  we  ought  to  talk  a  little  about 
this  legislation.  Do  you  know  what  this 
legislation  Is?  This  legislation  Is  a 
House  bill  awarding  compensation  to  the 
widow  of  a  veteran,  with  the  Senate  at- 
taching this  Civil  Rights  Commission 
thereon  and  bless  Heaven,  the  widow's 
rights  are  not  even  mentioned  on  the 
floor  in  this  debate.  I  wonder  If  we  are, 
in  the  excitement  civil  rights  generate' 
going  to  forget  all  about  this  widow  and' 
her  claim? 

It  is  a  little  amusing  to  me  to  hear 
them  talk  about  extensions  of  this  Com- 
mission. I  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  at  the  time  this 
Commission  came  into  being  and  I  tell 
you,  and  I  challenge  anyone  to  dispute 
me.  that  not  one  of  the  proponents  ever 
advocated  making  this  Commission  per- 
manent. On  the  other  hand,  they  said 
It  was  extremely  temporary  and  certain- 
ly would  not  be  needed  after  a  length  of 
time.  Now  It  has  become  one  of  the 
most  immortal  pieces  of  legislation  ever 
spread  upon  the  books. 

I  just  wonder  what  on  earth  happened 
to  this  great  country  of  ours  before  we 
had  this  Civil  Rights  Commission.  I 
just  wonder  how  much  this  country  has 
been  improved  on  accoimt  of  this  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  If  anything,  I 
think  we  got  along  better.  And,  do  you 
know,  I  want  to  get  along  with  you.  I 
do  not  want  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion to  decide  all  matters  for  us.  I  am 
only  5  feet  3.  and  I  believe  In  the  courts 
settling  all  legal  matters. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Has  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  received  any  testi- 
mony on  further  Investigations  and  rec- 
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ommendatlons  in  the  field  of  civil  rights 
that  this  Commission  might  make?  It 
has  already  made  recommendations  on 
schools,  public  facilities,  voting,  with- 
holding of  Federal  funds,  jobs,  housing, 
and  other  recommendations  even  to  the 
reduction  in  the  nimiber  of  Congressmen 
Ip  Southern  States.  Is  there  anything 
left?  Was  there  any  testimony  before 
the  committee  as  to  what  else  it  might 
investigate  and  make  recommendations 
on? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Of  course,  they 
have  not  investigated  into  that,  but  your 
Civil  Rights  Commission  has  recom- 
mended speedy  and  harsh  legislation  in 
all  the  fields  you  refer  to. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  They  also  have 
the  authority,  do  they  not,  to  make  In- 
vestigations in  the  field  of  religious  dis- 
crimination? Have  they  made  any  rec- 
ommendations in  that  field  that  the  gen- 
tleman knows  of? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  None  that  I  know 
of. 

Mr.  ABERNFTHY.  Have  they  made 
any  Investigation  of  discrimination  be- 
cause of  national  origin? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  To  tell  the  truth, 
I  do  not  know  what  the  phrase  means, 
but  they  have  made  investigations  in  that 
field. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Then  what  do 
they  intend  to  do  for  another  year  be- 
sides drawing  pay  and  fomenting 
trouble? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  do  not  know 
what  they  Intend  to  do,  but  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  has  made  recom- 
mendations In  this  1963  report  that  are 
startling.  If  the  gentleman  will  let  me 
proceed,  I  would  like  to  talk  to  him  a 
little  about  that. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. I  had  not  even  cranked  up. 
But  this  is  a  bad  bill,  Mr.  Speaker.  As 
I  was  saying,  this  legislation  is  com- 
pletely Immortal.  It  has  never  been  non- 
partisan. It  has  alwajrs  been  political, 
and  It  has  always  been  Interested  In  the 
development  of  a  strong,  centralized 
Federal  power,  completely  oblivious  to 
any  of  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  States. 

One  of  Its  favorite  recommendations 
is  that  If  you  do  not  dance  to  the  whims 
and  the  fancies  of  someone  who  has 
issued  an  executive  order  or  an  admin- 
istrative order,  all  Federal  funds  shall  be 
cut  off  from  that  community  or  that 
State. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  But  the  privilege 
and  requirement  of  them  to  pay  taxes 
will  be  continued. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Oh,  yes,  you  pay 
your  taxes,  but  not  one  penny  do  you 
get  back.  You  know,  they  have  not  even 
realized  they  are  punishing  the  people 
no  matter  what  their  belief  Is.  They 
punish  their  friends  as  well  as  their  ene- 
mies In  their  haste  to  do  something 
which  certainly  cannot  react  to  good. 

If  the  recommendations  made  by  this 

Commission  have  ever  been  needed,  and 

I  do  not  think  they  have  been,  they  are 

not  needed  now,  because  these  unwar- 
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ranted  and  highly  questionable  and  dan- 
gerous powers  are  now  being  exercised 
by  every  department  of  our  Government, 
Including  our  courts,  public  housing, 
education,  lending  agencies,  and  even  the 
military. 

I  could  cite  niimerous  instances  re- 
garding the  dangerous  and  unjustified 
recommendations  made  by  this  Commis- 
sion. On  page  124  of  their  1963  report 
Is  a  recommendation  that  the  Federal 
Government  make  grants  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  professional  qual- 
ity of  the  police  forces  of  the  States  and 
local  governments.  This  can  only  mean 
that  this  Commission  does  not  approve 
of  the  police  forces  In  our  States,  coun- 
ties, and  cities.  Just  what  Is  wrong 
with  these  local  police  forces,  I  do  not 
know.  I  am  satisfied  with  ours,  and  I 
hope  the  other  Congressmen  are  satis- 
fled  with  theirs. 

On  page  125  of  the  report  is  a  recom- 
mendation that  would  permit  removal  by 
the  defendant  of  a  State  civil  action  or 
criminal  prosecution  to  a  district  court 
of  the  United  States  in  cases  where  the 
defendant  "cannot  secure  his  civil  rights 
because  of  the  written  or  decisional  laws 
of  the  State."  This  recommendation  can 
only  stem  from  a  hatred  on  the  part  of 
this  Commission  against  our  local  and 
State  trial  and  appellate  courts.  Any 
Commission  who  would  make  this  kind 
of  recommendation  should  be  abolished. 
It  is  an  agency  we  can  certainly  spare  be- 
cause there  are  many  politicians  that 
you  and  I  could  name  who  would  gladly 
make  these  foolish  suggestions  for  free. 
Mr.  FLYNT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose 
the  suspension  of  the  rules  and  passage 
of  H.R.  3369  as  amended,  because  of  the 
substance  of  the  amendment  and  be- 
cause of  the  procedure  under  which  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  comes  to  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

It  has  been  aptly  stated  that  this  in- 
volves a  bad  amendment  to  an  otherwise 
good  bin.  As  originally  Introduced  and 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
H.R.  3369  was  a  private  blU  for  the  relief 
of  a  Mrs.  Mason.  It  was  then  a  meritori- 
ous bill  placed  on  the  private  calendar 
and  passed  by  unanimous  consent. 
When  returned  to  the  House  from  the 
other  body  it  contained  an  extraneous 
amendment  not  germane  to  the  original 
bill,  which  amendment  extended  the  life 
of  the  so-called  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  It,  the 
creation  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Commission 
and  its  extension  are  hoth  aimed  at  the 
South.  In  all  likelihood,  this  bill  will  be 
passed.  It  should  not  be  passed  In  Its 
present  form.  The  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission should  not  be  extended  and  leg- 
islation designed  to  extend  It  should  not 
be  brought  up  under  this  procedure  with- 
out opportunity  to  offer  amendments  and 
practically  no  opportunity  to  debate  the 
issue  which  Is  here  Involved. 

Since  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  was 
created,  race  relations,  not  only  in  the 


South  but  elsewhere,  have  deteriorated. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  ClvU  Rights  Com- 
mission is  solely  responsible  for  this  de- 
terioration, but  I  do  know  that  it  has 
been  a  contributing  factor  to  a  break- 
down in  communications  between  men  of 
good  will  of  both  races  and  that  It  has 
substituted  disregard  and  disrespect  for 
law  where  respect  for  law  and  order  pre- 
viously existed. 

In  many  Instances  and  in  many  local- 
ities genuine  friendship  between  the 
races  and  most  especially  between  the 
leaders  of  both  races  has  been  destroyed 
and,  traglcaUy,  suspicion,  bad  feelings, 
physical  violence,  and  hatred  have  often 
been  substituted. 

Force  and  violence  do  not  contain  the 
answer  to  the  many  facets  of  this  now 
nationwide  problem.  Biased  and  preju- 
diced individuals  on  the  Commission  It- 
self and  on  the  staff  of  the  Commission 
are  in  large  part  responsible  for  the 
explosive  and  volatUe  conditions  which 
exist  in  msuiy  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  the  best  approach  to  a  successful 
resolution  of  this  problem  demand  the 
defeat  of  this  bill  as  amended  so  that  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  would  expire. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  an  is- 
sue as  Important  as  this  one  is,  and  as 
deserving  of  full  debate,  be  brought  to 
the  House  under  the  unusual  procedure 
of  suspension  of  the  rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  substance 
of  the  amendment  to  this  bill  and  be- 
cause of  the  procedure  used  today,  I  urge 
the  defeat  of  the  pending  motion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
emotional  web  weaved  by  racial  agita- 
tors, we  find  the  House  today  acting  on 
legislation  which  has  not  been  consid- 
ered or  reported  by  a  committee.  No 
hearings  are  available ;  no  facts  on  which 
to  vote  intelligently.  As  if  that  were  not 
enough,  the  House  is  also  being  asked 
to  vote  under  a  parliamentary  gimmick 
which  stifies  debate.  AU  of  this  is  a  radi- 
cal and  novel  departure  from  accepted 
legislative  processes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  dweU  at  length 
on  the  CivU  Rights  Commission,  its  prej- 
udices, and  its  slanders  against  a  free 
and  patriotic  people. 

Others  In  this  debate  have  pointed 
up  the  obvious  fact  that  there  exists  more 
racial  strife  now  than  6  years  ago  when 
the  Commission  was  created.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  tempo  of  racial  tension 
has  Increased  yearly  since  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  in  oi>eration. 

The  reports  issued  by  the  CivU  Rights 
Commission  over  the  years  have  been 
rife  with  unconcealable  bias.  The  hear- 
ings held  have  been  dominated  by  the 
NAACP,  CORE,  and  other  special  in- 
terest political  racketeers.  So-caUed 
findings  of  fact  are  nothing  more  than 
unfounded  and  preconceived  expres- 
sions of  a  prejudiced  Commission  staff 
intent  upon  doing  a  hatchet  job  on  the 
white  people  of  the  Southern  States. 
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The  Commission  has  not  made  one 
honest  effort  to  Improve  racial  relations 
in  this  country;  instead,  its  energies 
have  been  directed  toward  agitation, 
vilification  and  political  assassination  ^f 
one  area  of  tliis  country. 

If  the  Commission  had  Its  way,  evefy 
white  southerner  would  be  legally  strait- 
jacketed  while  the  Negro  would  con- 
tinue to  have  unlimited  license  to  abuse 
the  privileges  of  citizenship. 

As  an  example  of  the  impractical  and 
downright  rldiciilous  recommendations 
of  the  Commission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  those 
under  the  heading  "Justice"  in  the  1968 
report.  Legislation  is  recommended  to 
empower  the  Attorney  General  "to  inter- 
vene In  or  to  initiate  civil  proceedingis 
to  prevent  denials  to  persons  of  anjr 
rights,  privileges,  or  Immunities  secured 
to  them  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
the  United  States." 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  asinine  proposal 
would  give  carte  blanche  authority  for 
Robert  Kennedy  to  act  as  personal  at* 
tomey  for  every  disgruntled  sorehead  in 
the  country— provided,  of  course,  hi 
happens  to  be  a  member  of  a  minority 
race. 

Secondly,  the  Commission  would  set 
up  a  grant-in-aid  program  to  subsidize— 
and  therefore  control — State,  county ^ 
and  city  police  departments.  This  one 
must  have  originated  in  Moscow. 

The  tlilrd  recommendation  would! 
make  local  governments  Jointly  liable^ 
along  with  Its  employees,  to  alleged  vic- 
tims of  such  employee's  misconduct. 
This  is  such  an  outrageous  departure; 
from  our  governmental  system  that  It^ 
deserves  no  comment. 

Their  fourth  recommendation  presup- 
poses that  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  can 
only  be  held  in  a  Federal  Court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  fantastic  recom- 
mendations are  typical  of  those  made 
tliroughout  the  history  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  They  stand  as 
proper  testimonials  to  a  bureaucratic 
parasite  which  should  be  buried  now,  and 
without  ceremony. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  tn  the  Rbcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  Civil  Rights  Commission  was 
created  and  sold  to  some  people  as  a  step 
toward  understanding,  a  move  toward 
better  race  relationships,  and  even  of 
solution  of  race  problems. 

After  years  of  operaUon  the  Commis- 
sion, always  partisan,  never  objective 
has  proven  Itself  to  be  just  opposite  to 
what  had  been  hoped.  We  see  turmoil 
racial  strife  and  bloodshed  in  every  di- 
rection, much  of  it  In^my  opinion  con- 
tributed to  if  not  initiated  by  this  Com- 
mission. 

Hon.  Jolin  C.  Satterfleld.  a  personal 
mend  and  former  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  in  a  speech 
earlier  this  year  said  the  Commission's 
report  for  1961 : 
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ttioae  who  believe  In  the  maintenance  of 
the  syatem  of  government  created  by  the 
Constitution. 


A  serious  student  and  outstanding 
lawyer,  Mr.  Satterfleld  concluded  his 
analysis  of  the  1961  report  by  saying: 

Although  the  1961  report  of  the  US.  Ck)m- 
mlMlon  on  ClvU  Right*  contalna  37  contro- 
versial recommendations.  It  raises  one  para- 
mount issue  to  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  must  be  alerted  and  which 
they  must  face  squarely  and  courageously. 
The  Federal  Oovernment  expends  directly 
•80  billion  per  year  through  Its  budget-  it 
supervises  and  controls  private  and  seml- 
publlc  financial  InsUtutlons  with  assets  of 
•8»0  billion  (see  p.  66  of  the  report)  through 
70  grant-in-aid  programs;  It  dictates  the  vise 
of  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  taxes 
collected  and  expended  by  all  of  the  States 
As  of  November  20,  1962.  the  first  major  step 
was  taken  to  pervert  this  vast  financial 
power  to  political  purposes  through  Execu- 
tive Order  11063. 

He  also  said : 

The  burning  Issue  In  the  field  of  clvU  rights 
today.  Is  whether  the  American  people  will 
permit  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment  to  pervert  to  political  purposes 
this  vast  power  In  the  Federal  financing  of 
homes,  schools,  corporations,  and  Individuals' 
businesses    (and   eventiially   the  subsidizing 
of    persons    by    social    security,    unemploy- 
ment  compensation,    veterans'   and   pension 
benefits)    to   bring   about   the   political   and 
sociological  ends  desired  by  the  political  par- 
ties then  in  power.    Reasonable  business  con- 
ditions placed  upon  financing  related  to  the 
piu-poses  thereof  are  proper  and   necessary 
Once  the  people  of  the  United  States  permit 
the   executive    head   of   the    political    party 
then   In   power   to   pervert  and   misuse   this 
financial    power    for    political    purposes     aU 
those  things  which  go  to  make  up  what  we 
still  fondly  call  our  free  enterprise  system 
will  become  subject   to   despotic   action   of 
Federal  personnel. 

After  careful  consideration  and  a  full  study 
of  all  six  volumes  of  the  1961  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  report,  I  charge  that  this 
report  was  prepared  and  distributed  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  deliberately  deceiving  them  by  using  the 
pretense  of  an  objective  study  to  present 
only  those  facts  favorable  to  the  desires  of 
the  political  party  and  the  pressure  groups 
supporting  this  program.  It  was  planned  to 
conceal  from  the  people  of  the  United  States 
all  facts  which  do  not  support  the  oolltlcal 
positions  thus  espoused. 


I*  startling  to  the  casual  reader,  alarming 
to  the  careful  student,  and  frightening  to 


Mr.  Speaker,  though  the  people  of  all 
the  States  pay  Federal  taxes,  this  parti- 
san Commission  advocated  that  the 
President  withhold  all  Federal  funds 
from  my  State  of  Mississippi  until  such 
time  as  that  State  subscribed  to  the 
Commission's  racial  views,  an  action 
which  the  President  himself,  said  was 
not  authorized  by  the  Constitution.  Of 
course,  that  was  financial  blackmail- 
full  and  complete. 

This  Commission  is  the  leadoff  pitch 
for  the  "ominous"  civil  rights  bill,  lead- 
ers of  the  NAACP  have  boastfully  de- 
clared that  if  Congress  shall  block  the 
"ominous"  civil  rights  bill  they  will  or- 
ganize another  march  on  Washington 
including  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Commission  has  been 
the  instrument  of  stirring  up  racial 
strife.  It  has  served  as  the  agent  of  the 
Executive  Department  to  promote  the 
use  of  marches,  boycotts,  sit-ins.  and 
block-outs,  which  in  turn  have  led  to 
mob  violence,  death  and  destruction. 


To  enlist  the  pressure  of  the  mob  to 
have  one's  way  Is  not  new.  It  was  used 
in  ancient  Rome.  It  has  been  the  fre- 
quent means  used  for  governmental  over- 
throw in  many  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ican countries  in  recent  years.  It  is 
shameful  that  this  Nation  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  importing  these  practices  to  our 
own  country,  teaching  our  youth  that 
hard  work,  individual  Improvement  is 
too  slow.  Put  the  pressure  on,  force  the 
use  of  troops,  make  them  divide  now 
what  others  have  worked  so  hard  for 
seems  to  be  the  policy  of  the  day.  Use 
the  bayonets  to  go  into  the  other  fellow's 
business,  which  he  worked  to  develop 
they  say. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  sad  day  which  is 
upon  us  and  this  Commission  has  helped 
to  make  it  that  way;  Instead  of  healing, 
it  has  divided.  Instead  of  solving,  it  has 
created  new  problems.  Truly  it  would 
be  of  great  help  to  all  our  Nation  if  this 
Commission  were  to  remain  dead. 

From  observing  the  membership  here 
today  I  doubt  that  you  will  do  that;  but 
years  from  now  all  will  wish  this  Com- 
mission had  never  been  created,  for  it 
will  continue  to  create  problems  rather 
than  solve  them,  will  generate  hostility 
rather  than  promote  peace.  My  col- 
leagues, it  is  up  to  you. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  has  dis- 
qualified itself  as  an  Instrumentality  of 
free  government  and  democratic  institu- 
tions. By  its  own  words  recorded  in  its 
own  report,  it  has  disgraced  and  con- 
demned Itself. 

It  does  not  deserve  to  be  extended  any 
more  than  it  needs  to  be  extended. 

We  would  do  well  to  expedite  its  70-odd 
employees  on  their  separate-but-equal 
ways  toward  some  productive  employ- 
ment. We  would  be  wise  to  redirect  its 
million  dollar  budget  into  more  useful 
channels.  To  accomplish  these  ends  re- 
quires no  positive  or  laborious  action  on 
the  part  of  Congress— we  have  merely  to 
refrain  from  extending  the  life  of  the 
Commission. 

The  Report  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission dated  September  30.   1963 — its 
terminal  report,  we  might  say.  inasmuch 
as  the  Commission  expired  at  midnight 
on  that  day— is  an  infamous  document 
reeking  of  racism  and  totally  disrespect- 
ful of  constitutionally  guaranteed  rights 
and  liberties.     Every   paragraph,   every 
recommendation  of  the  report  is  an  in- 
dictment of  the  Commission  and  good 
and  sufBcient  ground  for  permitting  it 
to  rest  in  peace.    Not  even  the  most  avid 
"civil  Tighter"  need  apologize  to  his  con- 
stituency   for    voting    to    confirm    its 
expiration. 

Due  to  time  limitations  under  the  rules 
of  the  House.  I  shall  address  myself  to 
but  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission.  This  is  the  proposal  that 
affirmative  steps  be  taken  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  insure  that  emplojmient. 
directly  or  indirectly  generated  by  Fed- 
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eral  loan,  grant,  or  aid  programs,  will  be 
'racially  balanced,"  to  use  a  term  popu- 
lar with  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  a  few  limips  of  sugar 
a  horse  can  be  trained  to  dance  the 
rhumba.  Throw  a  seal  enough  fish  and 
the  poor  creature  can  be  Induced  to  blow 
"Ood  Bless  America"  on  tin  horns.  But 
it  is  somehow  depressing  to  see  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  recommend  the  same 
techniques  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  use  in  dealing  with  American  business- 
men to  coerce  them  into  hiring  "racially 
balanced"  work  crews. 

If  the  Conunission's  proposal  Is 
adopted.  Government  contnicts  will  go 
only  to  employers  who  agree  to  hire 
a  "balanced"  staff. 

A  moderate  man  might  argue  that  the 
Commission's  recommendation  would  do 
no  such  thing  but  would  merely  require 
that  the  employer  agree  not  to  discrimi- 
nate on  account  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin.  But  we  are  not  deal- 
ing with  a  moderate  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. One  has  but  to  read  an  earlier 
report  of  this  intemperate  agency  to 
realize  that  the  people  who  would  en- 
force such  a  law  would  be  extreme  in 
their  evaluations.  The  Commission's  re- 
port of  1961,  employment,  part  3  shows 
that  for  them  discrimination  Is  a  num- 
bers game. 

The  Commission  made  a  head  count 
in  four  Federal  agencies  in  nine  cities 
to  ascertain  the  distribution  of  minority 
group  employment.  Among  the  observa- 
tions made  about  the  results  of  this 
head  count  were  that  Negroes  were  em- 
ployed in  substantial  proportions  in  wage 
board,  or  blue  collar  Jobs,  and  that  there 
was  a  wide  variation  among  the  percent- 
ages of  Classification  Act  positions — 
white  collar  Jobs — ^filled  by  Negroes  in 
the  cities  studied. 

Now  let  me  read  from  page  36  of  the 
report  one  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  head  count  It  soimds  like  gobblede- 
gook,  but  its  significance  is  appallingly 
clear.    I  read  as  follows: 

(6)  There  appear  to  be  some  slgnlJlcant 
variations  In  employment  practices  as  be- 
tween different  agencies.  Tbiis.  agency  1 
employed  considerably  more  Negroes  in 
Classification  Act  positions  in  every  city  sur- 
veyed except  Washington.  Agency  4  em- 
ployed considerably  more  Negroes  in  Wash- 
ington, but  relatively  few  in  the  eight  other 
cities. 

Agency  1  is  apparently  one  in  which  a  real 
effort  has  been  made  to  communicate  its 
policy  of  nondiscriminatory  employment  to 
Its  field  establishments.  Agency  4 — despite 
its  excellent  implementation  of  the  policy 
in  Washington — has  apparently  failed  to  im- 
plement the  policy  In  its  field  offices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  an  academic  effort 
in  abstract  reasoning  as  that  which  I 
have  Just  read  Is  unworthy  of  serious 
consideration  and  I  do  not  believe  that  It 
will  be  seriously  considered.  But  it  is 
typical  of  the  work  of  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights. 

And  what  if  by  some  chance  the  Com- 
mission's recommendation  should  be  en- 
acted Into  law?  Do  you  see  how  this 
numbers  game  would  operate  against  the 
businessman  who  successfully  bids  on  a 
Government  contract?  The  nondiscrim- 
ination enforcers  come  into  his  plant, 
take  a  head  coimt  and  if  they  do  not  find 
the  right  distribution  of  minority  groups 


the  employer  has  failed  to  implement  the 
nondiscrimination  policy.  He  will  have 
to  develop  a  more  aggressive  minority  re< 
crulting  policy. 

If  this  fails  to  turn  up  enough  qualified 
candidates  of  the  right  color,  the  only 
way  for  him  to  qualify  for  a  government 
contract  in  the  face  of  the  perverted 
logic  of  the  numbers  game  is  to  hire  un- 
qualified workers.  Just  as  long  as  he 
has  a  'racially  balanced"  personnel  file 
he  will  be  in  good  shape.  If  his  product 
turns  out  to  be  more  expensive  or  does 
not  last  as  long,  that  is  a  secondary  mat- 
ter— secondary  to  the  racial  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  touched  on  but 
one  phase  of  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  ClvU  Rights,  and  one  of  Its  rec- 
ommendations. Its  significance  is  self- 
evident.  It  alone  Is  enough  to  condemn 
the  Commission  to  the  gentle  death  that 
it  suffered  at  midnight  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1963.  I  say,  let  it  rest  in 
peace. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr,  Watson ]. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I 
come  from  the  Southland,  no  doubt 
mine  will  be  a  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness  for  I  am  sure  the  minds  of 
many  of  you  will  be  closed  to  a  south- 
erner concerning  this  tremendously  im- 
portant matter. 

Let  me  say,  as  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen who  preceded  me,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  and  likewise  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi,  that  we  have  seen 
more  racial  unrest,  animosity  and  tiu*- 
moil  since  the  creation  of  this  Civil 
Rights  Commission  Uian  we  saw  and 
have  seen  since  the  War  Between  the 
States.    What  is  wrong? 

Let  the  proponents  of  this  measure, 
if  they  can.  point  out  the  good  that  has 
been  accomplished  as  a  resiilt  of  the 
creation  of  this  CivU  Rights  Commission. 
They  cite  the  fact  that  we  have  demon- 
strations in  the  streets,  that  we  have 
discrimination  in  emplojmient  and 
and  things  such  as  that,  and  they  cite 
that  as  a  reason  for  the  continuation 
of  this  Commission.  Let  me  say  that 
those  particular  problems  rather  than 
being  the  basis  and  the  reason  for  the 
creation  or  even  the  continuation  of  this 
Commission  are  the  very  things  that 
this  Commission  has  caused.  Did  we 
have  such  mass  demonstrations  In 
Washington?  Did  we  have  demonstra- 
tions In  Brooklyn?  Did  we  have  the 
threat,  even  such  as  we  have  now,  by 
these  people  out  In  Utah  to  demonstrate 
against  the  Mormon  Church?  Did  we 
have  all  of  these  things  prior  to  the 
creation  of  this  Commission?  No.  we 
did  not.  So  submit  the  very  things  that 
they  cite  are  not  actually  the  basis  for 
the  continuation  of  the  Commission  but 
rather  they  are  the  basis  for  the  dlscon- 
tinusmce  of  this  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion. 

Let  me  repeat  to  my  colleagues  In  this 
House  that  this  Commission  has  done 
more  to  create  unrest,  dissension  and 
animosity  than  anything  that  this  Con- 
gress has  ever  passed.  It  has  replaced 
love  with  hate;  concern  with  contempt 
and  progress  with  promises.  It  has  made 
law-defying  citizens  out  of  law-abiding 
citizens.    It  has  harassed  the  business- 


man. It  has  caused  disturbances  in  all 
communities  throughout  the  Nation.  I 
submit  with  all  the  saltation  and  all  the 
problems  we  hove  today,  this  Congress 
would  be  doing  a  great  service  to  the 
Nation  to  put  an  end  to  this  Commis- 
sion— a  commission  which  has  only  ag- 
gravated the  racial  problem  in  every 
phase  of  our  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  opposing  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  I 
am  not  doing  so  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
South,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  Nation. 
It  is  high  time  that  we  put  an  end  to 
this  Commission  which  was  conceived, 
created  and  operated  with  but  one  pur- 
pose and  that  is  to  harass  the  South. 

Our  Nation  is  today  engulfed  in  a 
raging  tide  of  racial  unrest  primarily 
because  of  the  activities  of  this  Com- 
mission and  similar  organizations  de- 
signed to  engender  unrest,  animosity 
and  hatred  among  our  people.  Any  rea- 
sonable man  must  conclude  that  we 
have  had  more  dissension  and  unrest 
since  the  creation  of  this  Commission 
than  has  existed  since  the  War  Between 
the  States. 

The  agitation  of  this  Commission  has 
put  men  in  the  streets  rather  than  put- 
ting them  in  Jobs,  young  people  in  Jails 
rather  than  in  schools,  made  law  defying 
citizens  out  of  law-abiding  people;  and 
it  has  replaced  love  with  hate,  interest 
with  indifference,  and  concern  with  am- 
tempt.  It  is  high  time  that  we  put  an 
end  to  such  commissions  of  agitation 
and  consider  the  rights  of  the  majority 
of  this  great  Nation. 

If  this  Commission  were  genuinely  in- 
terested in  the  civil  rights  of  all  citizens, 
then  why  has  it  not  spoken  up  for  the 
rights  of  the  poor  white  man  needing 
an  education  and  Job  in  order  to  support 
his  family?  Why  has  It  not  spoken  up 
for  the  rights  of  our  many  other  miZK>r- 
ity  groups,  who  are  workliog  in  the  tradi- 
tional American  way  to  Improve  their 
lot  in  life.  Instead  of  aiding  and  abetting 
those  who  are  operating  in  the  streets, 
harassing  businessmen,  disrupttng  re- 
ligious services  and  conducting  mass 
demonstrations  throughout  the  Nation? 

This  Commission  is  totally  unneces- 
sary and  actually  Tend&n  a  disservice 
to  the  Nation.  Certainly,  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  sponsor  and  finance 
such  a  commission  when  almost  every 
community  in  America  is  presently 
plagued  with  agitation  by  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  NAACP,  CORE,  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference,  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union  and  the  like. 

Additionally,  the  proponents  of  this 
Commission  should  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  administration  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  are  dedicated  to  the  pro- 
tection of  civil  rights,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  law-abiding  citizens  and  busi- 
nessmen. 

Let  me  repeat,  this  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission has  done  nothing  but  create 
animosity,  hatred  and  unrest  £uid  I  hope 
that  the  Members  of  this  body  will  have 
the  courage  to  stand  up  and  vote  against 
its  continuation. 

So  I  appeal  to  you.  regardless  of  where 
I  happen  to  oome  from — and  I  am  proud 
of  my  heritage  as  a  southerner  and  like- 
wise proud  to  be  an  American — I  appeal 
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to  you  to  rise  above  pressure  politics.  Ito 
rise  above  sectionalism  and  rise  above 
partisanship  and  put  an  end  to  tliis 
Commission  whose  only  fruits  have  been 
agitation,  turmoil,  unrest  and  dissen- 
sion throughout  the  Nation. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  time  of  the  ge|i- 
tleman  has  expired. 

CKNKBAL  LXAVZ  TO  EXTKWD 

Mr.    CELLER.    Mr.    Speaker 
unanimous  consent  that   all   Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  In  the  Record  at 
tills  point  on  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objectioh, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  toddy 
Members  must  revive  for  l  year,  or  li<y 
to  rest,  the  now-expired  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  It  needs  no  repeatir^ 
that  many  recommendations  of  that 
body  are  controversial.  Some  are  un- 
sound. Some,  in  the  name  of  prefer- 
ment for  few,  would  deny  opportunity 
to  an. 

But  my  disagreement  with  part  of  ite 
past  will  not  Justify  destruction  of  itb 
potential.  As  a  factfinding  body,  the 
Commission  can,  and  should,  impartially 
gather  and  interpret  information  for 
leaders  and  lawmakers.  As  a  factflndi- 
ing  body,  it  can.  and  should,  suggest  rea- 
sonable means  of  broadening  opportu- 
nity for  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  vote  to  continue  the 
Commission  is  not  likely  to  be  popular. 
Yet  popularity  is  a  poor  substitute  fot 
facing  fact.  Like  all  southerners,  t 
grew  up  to  the  time  of  "Dixieland."  But 
we  in  Dixie  cannot  "look  away"  forever— 
nor  can  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  too  lately 
acknowledging  its  own  paradox  of  prej* 
udice  and  pride. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  J^.  Speaker,  wheii 
there  is  a  denial  of  a  citizen's  civil  rights 
there  is  nothing  more  vital  than  the 
existence  of  a  forum  to  which  the  citlzea 
niay  apply.  The  only  forum  presently 
available  in  the  Federal  Oovemment  la 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission — and  the 
authority  of  this  Commission  should  be 
extended  as  provided  in  H  Jl.  3369. 

Mr.  GRANT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  opposed 
the  establishment  of  the  original  Civil 
Rights  Commission  in  1957  and  also  the! 
2-year  extension  in  1959;  likewise  thei 
extension   of   another   2-year   term   ln| 
1961.     When  this  unwise  legislation  wasi 
first  presented   to  Congress  I,  at  that' 
time,  stated  that  this  was  Just  an  effort 
to  get  the  "foot  in  the  door."  so  to  speak, 
or  another  old  saying  which  Is  as  true, 
and  that  is  to  Just  "get  the  camel's  nose 
under    the    tent."    Subsequent    events 
have  proven  me  to  be  correct.    Here  to- 
day we  have  the  spectacle  of  the  1-year 
extension  which  has   been   brought  to 
the  House  floor  with  an  amendment  by 
the  other  body  to  a  House -passed  relief 
bill  which  prohibits  us  from  a  full  dis- 
cussion and  without  the  benefit  of  con- 
gressional    hearings.     We,     of     course, 
understand   that   this  is  only  stopgap 
legislation  and  that  legislation  will  be 
before  the  House  soon  asking  that  it  be 
made  permanent  when  the  President  has 
only  asked  for  a  4 -year  extension. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  firmly  against  any 
extension.    The     Conmxlssion    is    now 
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dead.    Let  it  die  in  peace.    Let  us  not 
pump  life  into  it  for  1  year  and  In  the 
interim  make  it  permanent.    Why  am 
I  optKjsed  to  this  obnoxious  legislation? 
It  has  more   than  served  its   purpose. 
Some  seem  to  think  that  the  remedy  for 
every  so-called  ill  is  to  set  up  a  Commis- 
sion.   Commissions  have  a  way  of  grow- 
ing and  growing,  and  certainly  this  one 
is  no  exception.    Not  only  has  it  intruded 
into  the  personal  life  of  everyone  but 
there  seems  to  be  a  feeling  among  some 
of  its  Members  that  they  are  endowed 
with  divine  authority.     In  the  words  of 
Cassius  "Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our 
Caesar  feed,  that  he  is  grown  so  great?" 
Many  suggestions  have  been  made  by 
the  Commission  as  to  what  the  President 
himself  should  do  even  without  addi- 
tional legislation  by  Congress,  and  he 
has  replied  that  he  does  not  have  the 
authority.     One  of  the  latest  recommen- 
dations   to    the    Congress    is    that   the 
South 's  representation   in  Congress   be 
reduced.     Time  does  not  permit  going 
into  detail;  however,  I  may  state  that 
this   Commission   has   gone   far   afield. 
Perhaps  the  next  recommendation  will 
be  that  the  South  be  denied  any  repre- 
sentation or  even  Congress  itself  abol- 
ished. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  advise  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  I  support  the  reso- 
lution agreeing  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  HJi.  3369.  which  will  extend  the 
life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  for 
1  year. 

I  view  the  proposal  before  us  today 
as  an  interim  step  to  keep  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  in  existence.  At 
present  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  is  considering  a  ntmiber  of 
measures  relative  to  the  powers  of  the 
Commission  and  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  Commission.  A  number  of  these  pro- 
posals call  for  making  the  Commission 
a  permanent  one. 

On  May  6,  1963,  I  introduced  HH. 
6089  which  would  extend  for  4  years  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  as  an  agency 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

My  bill  caUs  for  broadening  the  scope 
of  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Com- 
mission as  presently  constituted. 

It  is  my  conviction,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Commission  should  be  extended  for 
at  least  4  years  or  that  it  should  be  made 
a  permanent  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.    I  have  observed  closely  the 
operation  of  the  Commission.    I  feel  it 
is    virtually    impossible    to    retain    the 
highly  qualified  staff  members  said  Com- 
mission   needs   unless   there    is   breath 
breathed  into  the  Commission  for  a  pe- 
riod of  longer  than  1  year.    It  is  virtually 
Impossible  for  efficient  operation  of  the 
Commission  unless  plans  can  be  made 
over  a  period  of  years. 

I  wish  to  take  this  occasion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  call  for  legislation  to  give 
to  the  Commission  at  least  the  following 
duties;  to  investigate  allegations  that 
certain  citizens  are  deprived  of  their 
right  to  vote;  to  study  and  collect  infor- 
mation regarding  the  denial  of  equal 
protecUon  guarantees  of  the  Constitu- 
tion; to  appraise  the  laws  and  policies 
of  the  Federal  Government  with  respect 


to  said  equal  protecUon  guarantees;  and, 
to  serve  as  a  national  clearinghouse  for 
information  and  provide  information  to 
Oovemment  agencies,  communities,  and 
so  forth,  in  respect  to  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  including  the  fields  of  voting, 
education,  housing,  employment,  the  use 
of  public  facilities.  transportaUon,  and 
the  administration  of  justice. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
opposed  the  creation  of  a  Civil  Rights 
Commission  which  was  provided  in  the 
CivU  Rights  Act  of  1957.  I  opposed  the 
2-year  extension  of  this  Commission 
which  was  approved  in  1959  and  I  fought 
another  2-year  extension  of  it  in  1961. 

Today  Congress  can  make  a  real  econ- 
omy in  Government.  We  can  save  the 
taxpayers  a  million  dollars  a  year  by 
abolishing  this  operation  which  is  get- 
ting bigger  and  busier  aU  the  time  and 
which  has  an  absolutely  indefensible 
record.  This  Commission  was  not  in- 
tended to  continue  forever  when  it  was 
created  but  today  it  is  on  its  way  toward 
becoming  another  mammoth  bureauc- 
racy in  a  short  time. 

In  1958  the  Commission  had  16  em- 
ployees and  a  budget  of  $200,000.  To- 
day it  has  76  employees  and  the  esU- 
mated  budget  for  1964  is  $985,000. 

Over  $5  million  has  now  gone  to  sup- 
port an  outfit  which  achieved  its  great- 
est notoriety  last  spring  on  a  proposal 
to  withhold  all  Federal  funds  from 
States  which  did  not  accept  its  political 
and  racial  recommendations. 

I  have  never  heard  anyone  argue  that 
this  Commission  was  supposed  to  make 
policy,  yet  the  September  30  report  which 
it  has  issued  proposes  nothing  but  policy 
constitutional  or  otherwise. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  not  be  black- 
mailed into  prolonging  the  Ufe  of  this 
Commission.  The  methods  and  purposes 
as  proclaimed  in  the  Commission's  lat- 
est report  do  not  justify  its  continuation 
and  I  believe  that  there  are  many  proj- 
ects more  worthy  of  a  miUion  dollars 
than  this  very  questionable  operation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  finally  I  submit  that  if 
this  outfit  gets  another  lease  on  life  it 
will  be  here  to  stay  for  undoubtedly  ef- 
forts will  be  made  to  confer  upon  it  the 
powers  proposed  in  title  5  of  the  omnibus 
civil  rights  bill,  which  would  also  raise 
the  pay  of  these  tireless  meddlers  to  $75 
per  day.  I  do  not  believe  Congress  should 
subsidize  such  a  propaganda  program 
for  another  minute  and  I  am  confident 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  American 
people  share  my  views. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  regret  that  illness  prevents 
me  from  attending  today's  session 
However,  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  the  continuation  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  was 
estabUshed  by  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of 
1957.  Under  that  act  the  Commission 
was  empowered  to: 

Investigate  complaints  alleging  that 
citizens  are  being  deprived  of  their  right 
to  vote, by  reason  of  their  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin; 

Study  and  collect  Information  con- 
cerning legal  developments  constituting 
a  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
under  the  Constitution; 
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Appraise  Federal  laws  and  policies 
with  respect  to  equal  protection  of  the 
laws;  and 

Submit  interim  reports  and  a  final 
and  comprehensive  report  of  its  activi- 
ties, findings,  and  recommendations  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress. 

The  life  of  the  Commission  was  ex- 
tended for  2  years  in  1959  and  again  in 
1961.  We  are  now  once  again  faced 
with  the  issues  of  extending  the  Com- 
mission. It  is  clear  that  the  record  of 
this  organization  is  outstanding.  Its 
contribution  toward  the  realization  of 
equality  and  the  establishment  of  con- 
stitutional guarantees  for  all  our  citi- 
zens is  inestimable.  During  its  6-year 
existence  the  Commission  has  issued  the 
most  comprehensive  reports  ever  com- 
piled in  the  area  of  civil  rights.  The 
Commission  has  conducted  painstaking 
investigations  and  issued  reports  con- 
cerning discrimination  In  almost  every 
area  of  our  national  life.  These  reports 
are  invaluable  and  constitute  much  of 
the  information  UF>on  which  to  base 
vitally  needed  legislation.  In  addition 
to  its  reports,  the  Commission  has 
throughout  the  years  sent  legislative 
recommendations  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress.  The  Commission  is  the 
one  body  within  the  Government  which 
is  concerned  with  civil  rights  in  every 
field.  It  has  investigated  discriminatory 
practices  in  the  fields  of  voting,  educa- 
tion, emplosmient,  housing,  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  Government  pro- 
grams, and  the  armed  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  to  extend  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  would  be  a  giant 
step  backward.  The  Commission's  ex- 
perience, competence,  and  ability  to  en- 
compass the  entire  civil  rights  field  are 
needed  today  more  than  ever  before.  In 
fact,  the  Commission  should  be  made 
permanent  and  its  powers  extended.  The 
temporary  status  of  the  Commission  has 
damaged  its  morale  and,  as  this  period 
of  uncertainty  has  proved,  because  of  its 
status  it  is  difficult  to  retain  able  mem- 
bers of  its  staff.  The  powers  of  the 
Commission  should  be  extended.  The 
Commission  should  be  given  powers  of 
enforcement  as  well  as  its  present  man- 
date to  report  and  recommend.  We 
should  have  learned  from  the  American 
labor  experience  that  a  single  govern- 
mental body,  armed  with  the  ability  to 
obtain  court  enforcible  orders,  is  the 
most  effective  method  to  insure  consti- 
tutional rights  for  our  citizens.  On  May 
2  of  this  year  I  introduced  H.R.  6028 
which  would  establish  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  as  a  permanent  agency  with 
the  power  to  issue  court  enforcible 
cease-and-desist  orders  where  it  found 
unfair  discriminatory  practices  in  the 
areas  of  employment,  labor  organiza- 
tions, housing.  pubUc  accommodations, 
financial  institutions,  and  other  eco- 
nomic areas.  In  addition,  the  Commis- 
sion would  be  empowered  to  deal  with 
discrimination  in  voting  procedures. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  has 
proved  by  its  record  that  it  is  an  indis- 
pensable weapon  in  the  fight  to  eradi- 
cate racial  discrimination  and  to  guar- 
antee constitutional  rights  for  all  our 
citizens.  As  a  first  step  toward  estab- 
lishing the  Commission  on  a  more  secure 


basis,  the  bill  before  the  House  today 
should  be  overwhelmingly  approved. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  support  the  temporary  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  It  is  unfortimate  that  we 
are  forced  to  resort  to  this  indirect 
means,  and  that  the  extension  period  is 
so  short,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  best  we 
can  get  without  difficulty,  and  it  will  suf- 
fice to  prevent  the  Commission  from  clos- 
ing up  shop  until  we  can  do  the  Job  prop- 
erly in  the  omnibus  civil  rights  bill. 

"The  Commission  has  done  a  great  deal 
of  useful  work  in  calling  attention  to  the 
extent  of  the  denial  of  equal  oppwrtuni- 
ties  in  our  Nation,  and  in  recommending 
methods  of  correcting  this  situation.  It 
is  important  that  we  act  quickly  so  that 
the  Commission  will  not  lose  any  more  of 
its  capable  staff,  and  may  resume  its 
work  with  as  Uttle  interruption  as  possi- 
ble. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
resolution  extending  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  for  1  year  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  all  Members  who  believe  in  fair 
play  for  Americans,  regardless  of  race, 
color  or  creed. 

Although  the  House  resolution  will  per- 
mit the  Civil  Rights  Commission  to  carry 
on  its  important  work,  many  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  would  support 
stronger  legislation  making  the  Commis- 
sion permanent.  In  two  successive  Con- 
gresses, I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  make 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  a  perma- 
nent agency.  I  will  support  the  resolu- 
tion before  the  House  today  on  the 
grounds  that  half  a  loaf  Is  better  than 
no  loaf  at  all. 

As  long  as  some  Americans  are  denied 
the  right  to  vote,  the  right  of  equal  op- 
portunity for  jobs,  and  the  right  to  use 
public  accommodations,  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  will  be  needed,  however,  it 
Is  doubtful  that  all  existing  evils  In  the 
civil  rights  field  will  be  dealt  with  in  1 
year.  For  this  reason  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  should  be  made  a  perma- 
nent agency.  Most  of  us  who  will  vote  In 
favor  of  the  1-year  extension  do  so  with 
feeling  that  this  Is  good  if  Inadequate 
measure  given  the  graveness  of  the  civil 
rights  crisis  facing  America. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
called  upon  in  ill-considered  haste  to  vote 
upon  extending  the  life  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  This  matter  is  being 
rushed  before  the  House  without  benefit 
of  the  normal  study  which  is  given  by 
the  House  to  its  business. 

On  any  other  subject,  many  of  my  col- 
lesigues  would  agree  with  me  that  It  Is 
ill  advised  to  rush  through  legislation 
which  has  such  bearing  on  our  national 
life.  What  have  been  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission? 
What  has  been  done  by  this  body  to  build 
better  relations? 

In  my  opinion,  the  actions  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  have  been  such  that 
it  should  be  allowed  to  expire  as  was  set 
forth  In  the  original  legislation  setting  it 
up.  As  you  know,  the  Commission  was 
first  created  In  1957  for  a  2-year  period, 
and  has  twice  been  extended  for  addi- 
tional 2-year  periods  in  1959  and  1961. 

I  submit  that  the  Commission  has  out- 
lived Its  usefulness,  that  its  reports  have 


been  so  biased  and  prejudiced  as  to  de- 
velop problems,  rather  than  solve  them. 
I  submit  that  this  agency  is  simply 
wasteful  in  that  it  duplicates  the  Civil 
Rights  Division  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, and  this  In  itself  should  be  reason 
enough  to  allow  it  to  expire.  If  we  are 
really  to  practice  economy  in  Govern- 
ment, as  we  hear  so  often  expounded  on 
this  fioor.  then  we  should  be  eliminating 
those  agencies  which  have  the  exact  du- 
plicate of  responsibilities  as  other 
agencies. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  reports  of 
this  Commission  have  been  so  biased  that 
their  recommendations  are  an  assault  on 
the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Constitution. 
The  Commission's  membership  Is  now 
so  constituted  that  we  find  that  a  full 
discussion  of  the  problems  is  not  possible, 
a  completely  bisised  viewpoint  comes 
forth  which  gives  no  consideration  for 
the  problems  which  are  involved,  and  the 
solutions  expounded  violate  the  concept 
of  our  Republic.  They  suggest  measures 
which  are  thoroughly  against  existing 
law. 

While  for  some  it  may  seem  to  be  po- 
litically expedient  to  vote  for  this  exten- 
sion, in  doing  so  they  are  not  making 
£uiy  constructive  contribution.  This 
agency's  activities  are  of  no  further  con- 
structive value,  its  reports  are  so  one- 
sided and  unfair  that  I  cannot  believe 
that  they  can  add  any  constructive  rec- 
ommendations to  this  problem. 

I  therefore  hope  that  we  will  not  vote 
to  extend  the  life  of  this  wastefully  ex- 
pensive duplicate  agency. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1957 
I  stood  among  the  relatively  few  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  actively  opposed 
the  birth  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  and  function- 
ing of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  In 
1959  I  strongly  urged  opposition  to  the  2- 
year  extension  of  the  Commission. 

Again  In  1961  I  confronted  my  col- 
leagues and  reemphasized  the  destruc- 
tive nature  of  the  Commission.  Now  the 
House  Is  once  more  challenged,  this  time 
with  two  amendments  to  HJl.  3369.  a 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  G. 
Mason. 

Hiding  behind  the  coattalls  of  a 
wcHnan,  one  amendment  proposes  to 
make  permanent  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission and  to  greatly  increase  its 
auspices  as  a  concrete  part  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  The' 
other  amendment  would  extend  Its  life 
for  1  year  without  any  change  In  the 
powers  or  duty. 

I  am  unequivocally  opposed  to  both 
of  these  amendments.  ^ 

It  is  mandatory  that  this  Very  day  we 
must  most  seriously  consider  the  direc- 
tion that  the  Commission  has  been 
carrying  us  and  the  precipice  over  which 
its  reenactment  can  plunge  us  headlong. 
If  my  colleagues  will  look  with  me  for 
a  moment  beyond  the  scarred  and  smoke 
filled  battlefield  of  the  so-called  civil 
rights  issue;  if  we  will  peer  for  just  a 
second  above  the  quagmire  of  political 
expediency — we  will  see  the  Immense 
dangers  of  our  direction.  We  will  see 
how  the  continuation  of  the  life  of  the 
Commission  is  an  imdue.  imwarranted, 
and  malicious  extension  of  Federal  power 
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and  authorltr  Into  every  are*  of  hnm.... 
relatkinshlp  In  the  Ufe  of  Indmdnal  citi- 
zens of  our  Natkm. 

We  are  fast  approachnf  the  day  whto 
the  so-caned  protective  cloak  of  Fedetal 
power  Is  becoming  a  shroud  whleh 
smothers  and  entombs  us. 

When  we  look,  at  the  original  language 
that  instigated  the  Commission,  It  ap- 
peared docile  enough.  I  quote  as  foj- 
lows  the  original  purpose  of  the  body: 

First.  Investigate  allegations  in  writ- 
ing under  oath  or  affirmation  that  cer- 
tain citizens  of  the  United  States  are  be- 
ing deprived  of  their  right  to  vote  ai^d 
have  that  vote  coimted  by  reason  if 
their  color,  race,  religion,  or  national 
origin;  which  writing,  under  oath  or  af- 
flrmation.  shall  set  forth  the  facts  upcjn 
which  such  belief  or  beliefs  are  based. 

Second.  Study  and  collect  informa- 
tion concerning  legal  developments 
constituting  a  denial  of  eqiial  protection 
of  tlie  laws  under  the  Constitution. 

Third.  Appraise  the  laws  and  polici« 
of  the  Federal  Government  with  respect 
to  equal  protection  of  the  laws  under  the 
Constitution. 

From  this  original  purpose,  seemingly 
restricted  to  the  area  of  voting  right*. 
the  Oommisslon.  In  the  manner  of  all 
bureaucratle  operations,  has  grown  to 
frightening  proportions  and  extends  a 
meddling    finger    Into    virtually    every 
aspect  of  life  as  we  Americans  know  li 
When  taken  out  of  context  of  political 
pressure  and  intrigues,  the  Commission't 
recommendations  would  be  ludicrous  to 
an  impartial  reader.     With  Its  zealou* 
cause  of  "social  reform."  the  Commis* 
slon  would  blithely  and  blindly  overlook 
our  traditional  governmental  forms  and 
would  create  a  llmiUess  Central  Govern^ 
ment  that  woxild   restrict   and  destroy 
individual    liberties    and    would    make 
State    and    local     governments    either 
redundant  or  vestigial  political  forms. 

Under  the  Commission's  giildlng  hand, 
a  Federal  agency  would  be  created  ta 
supervise  administration  of  all  schools! 
supported  by  Federal  funds.  Every  local; 
board  of  school  trustees  would  have  to 
file  reports  with  the  agency. 

The  administration  of  justice  at  the 
State  and  local  level  would  be  totally 
usxirped  by  the  Central  Government.  In- 
cluded In  that  usurpation  would,  of 
course,  be  such  "trivial"  things  as  voter 
qualifications,  registration  of  voters 
counting  of  votes,  and  the  creation  of 
voting  districts. 

The  Commission  further  recommends 
that  Central  Government  take  over  the 
relationship  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee. And  also  it  would  have  the  Fed- 
eral Government  flaunting  authority 
and  pillaging  the  field  of  housing  and 
home  building— the  area  that  has  so 
preciously  belonged  to  homeowers,  real- 
tors, loan  associations,  banks  and  other 
financial  organizations. 

For  these  apparent  reasons  and  for 
the  numerom  reasons  that  my  mind's 
eye  can  see  for  this  dangerous  and  un- 
predictable future  of  the  Commission,  I 
stand,  without  reservation,  opposed  to  an 
extension  of  the  Civil  Eights  Commls- 
Kion. 
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Mr.  AI/2ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
asked  to  approve  the  extension  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  for  1  year,  with- 
out the  printed  resolutkm,  without  a  re- 
port or  hearings  explaining  the  activities 
of  the  Commission,  and  asking  us  to 
suspend  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Why  such  procedure?  Why  such 
haste?  Here  It  is  October  and  we  have 
had  all  year  to  do  this.  Further,  if  the 
civil  rights  bin  contains  a  provision  on 
the  Commission,  why  this  stop-gap  pro- 
cedure. 

How  can  we  responsibly  take  this  ac- 
tion without  further  deliberation?  Once 
again  civil  rights  is  a  political  football 
with  Members  apparently  taking  posi- 
tions without  knowledge  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission's  activities. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  greatest 
single  step  this  House  could  take  for 
peace,  harmony  and  brotherhood  be- 
tween the  races  would  be  to  reject  en- 
tirely this  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
The  opportunity  to  do  so  Is  now. 

This  is  no  time  to  continue  the  exist- 
ence of  a  controversial  conMnlssion.  We 
need  desperately  to  remove  all  sources  of 
friction.  We  all  know  that  this  Com- 
mission was  politically  designed  and  in- 
stigated. 

The  country  needs  a  breathing  spell. 
We  need  a  rest  period  from  agitation, 
demonstrations,    violence,    hatred,    and 
disrespect  for  law  and  order.    By  reject- 
ing  this   Commission,   this   House   will 
serve  notice  to  all  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion that  we  are  not  going  to  promote 
sectionalism  or  favoritism  in  behalf  of 
select  groups  of  highly  organized  pres- 
sure groups.    By  rejecting  this  Commis- 
sion, this  House  will  be  taking  a  stand 
of  fairness  and  Impartiality.    If  we  vote 
to  continue  this  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
we  will  simply  and  purely  be  taking  a 
stand    which    would    encourage    more 
demonstrations,  disrespect  for  law  and 
order  and  will  be  sewing  the  seeds  for 
revolution  and  the  overthrow  of  consti- 
tutional government. 

We  need  a  truce  in  these  critical  times. 
We  need  a  rest  period.  We  need  time  for 
thoughtful,  patriotic  and  dedicated  peo- 
ple to  resolve  our  race  differences.  The 
Federal  Government  has  made  a  sham- 
ble of  our  race  relations  and  held  this 
Nation  up  to  the  world  for  ridicule.  No 
race  problem  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  ever  been  solved  by  strong  central- 
ized power. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  is  an 
instrximentality  of  Federal  meddling,  of 
Federal  intervention,  of  Federal  political 
expediency.  We  should  reject  this  Com- 
mission and  we  should  do  it  today. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rbid]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord 
The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  RKID  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  happy  to  support  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  HJL  336fl.  extending  the  life  of 
the  X3JB.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  for 
1    year.     Tlie    Commission's    authority 
lapsed  on  October  1, 1963. 


The  Civil  Rights  Commission  has  been 
engaged  in  important  work  in  the  broad 
fields  of  voting,  employment,  housing 
justice,  health  faciUtles.  services  and 
urban  areas;  the  Negro  in  the  Armed 
Forces;  and  with  Stete  advisory  commit- 
tees. 

It  should  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue; and  I  hope  that  the  pending  civil 
rights  bill  now  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  when  reported  out.  will  call 
for  a  permanent  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  measure  to  continue  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

During  the  6  years  since  its  formation, 
the  Commission  has  made  a  major  con- 
tribution to  our  understanding  of  the 
clvU  rights  problem.  Its  studies  have 
provided  us  a  vast  chronicle  of  human 
abuse  and  denial— of  a  gap  between 
American  promise  and  performance— 
and  its  reports  can  continue  to  be  of  tre- 
mendous assistance  in  helping  us  to  over- 
come these  injustices.  The  third  bien- 
nial report  Issued  just  this  last  week  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  is  compelling  evidence 
of  the  Commission's  worth  and  Impor- 
tance. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  progress 
In  the  difficult  field  of  clvU  rights  has 
been  made  during  the  last  few  years. 
But  more,  much  more,  remains  to  be 
done  and  the  Commission  has  a  vital  role 
to  play  in  Its  achievement. 

There  can  be  no  question  either  that 
during  Its  existence  we  have  treated  the 
Commission  like  a  poor  stepchild.  Who 
among  us  could  run  his  office  or  business 
effectively  if  he  were  conUnually  con- 
fronted with  termination  and  then  saved 
by  brief,  periodic  extensions?  Who 
could  hire  or  retain  topfiight  staff,  and 
who  could  maintain  morale? 

That  the  Commission  has  done  as  well 
as  it  has— and  I  believe  its  work  has  been 
outstanding— Is  a  tribute  to  the  dedica- 
tion of  its  members  and  staff.  But  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  do  better.  The 
time  has  come  for  us  to  adopt  legisla- 
tion, such  as  I  along  with  others  have 
introduced,  to  put  the  Commission  on  a 
permanent  basis;  for  us  to  demonstrate 
our  continued  willingness  to  explore  and 
understand  our  civil  rights  problems,  and 
to  do  our  best  to  find  just  solutions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation  before  us  today  as  a  first  step 
and  I  urge  that  it  be  followed,  before 
years  end,  with  an  effective,  meaningful 
civil  rights  bill  which  will  take  us  fur- 
ther along  the  road  of  true  equality  for 
all  Americans. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  In  urging 
the  temporary  extension  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  for  1  year.  Obvious- 
ly several  weeks  will  elapse  before  debate 
can  be  heard  on  the  omnibus  civil  rights 
bill  which  I  hope  will  Include  the  perma- 
nent establishment  of  the  Commission. 
Unless  this  bill  is  passed,  the  country 
wlU  be  deprived  of  the  moral  force  of 
the  Commission  together  with  the  inves- 
tigation and  reports  of  complaints  deal- 
ing with  the  deprivation  of  voting  by  a 
segment  of  our  citizenry. 
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All  men  of  good  will,  those  who  be- 
lieve in  fair  play  for  Americans  irrespec- 
tive of  their  race,  creed,  or  color,  will 
vote  for  this  bill.  For  so  long  as  there 
are  Americans  who  are  deprived  of  their 
right  to  vote,  of  equal  opportunity  for 
economic  advancement,  and  the  right 
of  all  to  the  use  of  public  accommoda- 
tions, just  so  long  must  there  be  main- 
tained a  body  that  will  keep  the  country 
advised  of  conditions  adversely  affecting 
the  rights  of  some  of  our  citizenry  and 
recommend  remedies.  During  its  life 
the  Commission  has  made  a  major  con- 
tribution to  our  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  civil  rights  problem.  It 
must  be  permitted  to  continue  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall 
vote  in  favor  of  the  resolution  extending 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  for  1  year, 
as  it  is  most  important  that  this  Com- 
mission be  permitted  to  remain  in  opera- 
tion and  to  continue  Its  great  work.  This 
was  an  emergency  action  required  of  the 
Congress. 

I  introduced  a  bill  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  for  4 
years;  this  provision  was  contained  in 
the  administration  bill  on  civil  rights 
which  is  now  under  consideration  by  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  of 
which  I  am  a  member.  When  the  sub- 
committee in  charge  of  the  bill  took  ac- 
tion, an  amendment  was  offered  to  make 
the  Commission  permanent.  At  this 
point.  I  cannot  predict  what  action  our 
full  committee  will  take  regarding  the 
life  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
I  woiild  like  to  see  it  become  a  permanent 
body,  and  shall  vote  accordingly  in  com- 
mittee when  the  opportunity  presents 
itself. 

TTie  Civil  Rights  Commission  performs 
Invaluable  services  for  us.  The  1963 
report  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  once  again  shows  us  the  true  pic- 
ture of  the  deprivation  of  civil  rights 
suffered  by  millions  of  our  citizens.  The 
report  proves  that  discrimination  Is 
rampant  in  all  parts  of  our  country;  It 
shows  us  where  and  what  evils  exist  and 
what  action  must  be  taken  to  correct 
injustices  and  to  protect  those  denied 
their  rights  guaranteed  by  our  Constitu- 
tion. The  Commission  furnishes  us  with 
the  information  we  need  In  order  to  leg- 
islate effectively  sind  intelligently.  The 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  relies  upon 
the  information  furnished  by  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

In  this  time  of  grave  crisis  In  the  mat- 
ter of  civil  rights,  it  behooves  us  to  take 
all  possible,  effective  action  In  behalf 
of  Negroes  and  members  of  other  minor- 
ity groups,  at  every  opportunity.  I.  for 
one,  shall  continue  my  best  efforts  In  this 
regard. 

Mr.  OTTJi.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  add  my 
voice  to  those  who  have  spoken  so  elo- 
quently in  support  for  the  extension  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  The  im- 
portance of  this  Commission  in  focusing 
our  attention  on  the  racial  troubles  that 
beset  us  and  analyzing  them  construc- 
tively is  obvious.  The  racial  crisis  of 
today  msJces  the  work  of  the  Commission 
more  crucial,  and  Its  continuation  more 
necessary. 


I  am  confident  that  there  Is  strong 
support  throughout  the  Nation  for  ex- 
tending the  life  of  the  Commission. 
Certainly  this  is  the  case  In  Hawaii,  even 
though  we  are  fortunate  to  have  avoided 
the  racial  strife  found  In  other  areas. 
The  citizens  of  Hawaii  are  concerned, 
however,  not  only  for  the  life  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  but  also  with  the 
total  civil  rights  program.  This  concern 
is  so  clearly  exemplified  by  the  corre- 
spondence I  have  been  receiving  from 
church  members  in  the  Aloha  State.  I 
am   happy    to    include    herewith   some 

examples : 

St.  Timotht's  Chtjhch, 
Aiea,  Oahu,  Haicaii,  September  29. 1963. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  Gill, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sib:  The  death  of  six  young  Americans  in 
Birmingham  on  Sunday.  September  15,  in  an 
incident  of  senselessly  evil  violence,  has 
moved  this  congregation  to  show  our  concern 
for  the  conscience  of  the  Nation  and  for  our 
own  responsibility  during  our  regular  Sun- 
day worship  services. 

We  agree  with  those  national  religious 
leaders  of  many  faiths  who  gathered  In 
Washington  September  18  to  register  with 
Ctongress  and  the  President,  through  the  At- 
torney General,  their  conviction  that  this 
kind  of  incident  mvist  not  occur  again.  We 
agree  that  every  citizen  of  this  Republic  must 
have  full  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  as  he  exercises  his  rights  and  privileges 
as  a  citizen. 

Following  a  period  of  silent  mourning  and 
prayer  for  the  dead  children,  for  their  be- 
reaved families,  and  aU  others  besieged  by 
sanctioned  forms  of  discrimination  and 
prejudice,  we  are  writing  this  letter  to  let 
you  know  of  our  action,  of  our  concern  lest 
our  mourning  be  empty.  It  Is  ovir  deep  hope 
that  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States 
win  initiate  and  carry  through  to  completion 
laws  to  Insure  that  out  of  such  dark  violence 
social  and  racial  Jxistlce  can  arise. 
Signed: 

Mary  Klrchhoffer,  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Ritchie, 
Thomas  D.  Ritchie,  Seep  Lau,  Edith 
Steele,  Ellen  O.  Hughes,  Lucius  E. 
Eckles,  MD.,  Virginia  T.  Davis,  Laura 
G.  Morrison,  Shirley  A.  Williamson, 
Edjrthe  Turner,  Kirby  V.  Anderson, 
MD..  R.  K.  Hoefener,  Jocelyn  Wong, 
Mildred  Ozakl,  Joe  Mook,  Marlene  Wil- 
cox, C.  H.  Heard,  Jr.,  Robert  WUllam- 
aon,  John  Barry  Grahovac.  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray Johnson,  Mary  Anderson,  Lt.  (].g.) 
and  Mrs.  Perry  A.  Beem.  James  A. 
Bartlett,  Mary  M.  Yeager.  Lt.  Comdr. 
and  Mrs.  James  A.  Burgess,  Mrs.  Betsy 
Lei  Pablo,  Robert  T.  W.  Wong,  Angel 
C.  Pablo,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Barney  Mc- 
Neil. Jr.,  CMS  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Plck- 
ard,  Archie  L.  Stevens,  Patricia  E. 
Klrchoffer,  Diana  De  Lano,  George  B. 
De  Lano,  Patricia  L.  Grahovac,  Richard 
Klrclihoffer.  Craig  Grahovac,  and  Lou 
Grahovac,  members  of  St.  Timothy's 
Palish;  Richard  A.  KirchhofTer,  Jr., 
Vicar,  St.  Timothy's  Episcopal  Church. 


In  Support  op  Civil  Riohtb 

Representative  Tom  Gill. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washinffton.  D.C: 

The  members  of  Calvary  Lutheran  Church 
in  Honolulu  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
passage  of  a  strong  civil  rights  bill. 

We  thank  you  for  your  personal  support 
and  leadership  In  Congress  and  urge  you  to 
continue  to  do  all  that  you  can  to  bring 
about  the  enactment  of  meaningful  legisla- 
tion as  expressed  In  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1968,  HJl.  7162. 


We  write  this  as  Christians  who  believe 
that  a  vital  faith  demands  strong  action  In 
the  area  of  civil  rights. 

Mrs.     Mary     Dedman,     Mrs.     Elizabeth 

Ramey,    Mrs.   Francis   E.   Clark,    Mrs. 

James  A.  Bergquist,  Mrs.  Rudolph  S. 

Ruud,     Miss     Yoshlko     Kondo,     Mrs. 

Henry  C.  Halboth.  Mrs.  WUbur  Harris. 

Miss  Betty  Pederson,  Gloria  Berry,  Mrs. 

R.  Kim,  Mrs.  Dwane  R.  Collins,  Mrs. 

W.   Llljegren,   Lillian   Spengler,   Ruth 

Aishe,    Mrs.    James   W.    Bernard,   Mrs. 

Norman  Rian,  Mrs.  Gloria  Hunt,  and 

Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Bowers. 


St.  Patbick  School, 

September  29,  1963. 
Deab  Sib:  I  know  it  Is  hard  to  pass  a  bill 
out  without  help  from  the  people  of  America. 
We  from  St.  Patrick  are  eager  to  help  you 
pass  this  out.  Perhaps  if  schools  in  every 
State  could  participate  In  this  act  we  can 
convince  the  South  to  treat  Negroes  in 
equality  to  ub.  1  think  judgment  of  race 
and  color  Is  absolutely  unjust. 

What  I  mean  Is  that  we  are  on  your  side 
to  abide  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  convince  ourselves  that  all  men  are 
equal  and  that  other  Americans  should  con- 
vince themselves  likewise. 

Mr.  Gill  we  are  with  you  all  the  way. 
Mahalo, 

GOUEO  Ctpkiamo, 
Student  of  St.  Patrick  School,  Hotu>IuIu, 

HatoaH. 
P.S. — The  Fathers  of  St.  Patrick  are  also 
with  you. 

G.C. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Baldwin]. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  3669,  and  particu- 
larly the  Senate  amendment  to  extend 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  for  an  addi- 
tional year.  I  supported  the  original 
legislation  to  establish  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  as  well  as  all  of  the  appro- 
priations required  for  it  to  carry  out  its 
assighed  duties.  Its  most  important  and 
primary  purpose  is  to  investigate  com- 
plaints about  discrimination  in  registra- 
tion and  in  voting.  It  is  vital  that  such 
discrimination  be  eliminated  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  Discrimination  in  voting 
and  registration  proceduies  on  the 
ground  of  race,  color,  or  creed  cannot  be 
justified  and  should  not  be  tolerated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  McIn- 
■rniB]. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port this  Senate  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion amendment  to  my  private  bill  which 
previously  was  approved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Having  supported  legislation  that 
brought  into  being  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, I  believe  there  is  justification 
for  extending  the  life  of  this  Commis- 
sion 1  year  beyond  the  date  scheduled 
for  its  expiration.  Such  an  extension 
would  permit  a  further  appraisal  of  the 
Commission's  value,  thereby  contribut- 
ing to  a  determination  as  to  whether  or 
not  any  further  extensions  are  war- 
ranted. 

Support  of  this  legislative  Item  would 
have  the  effect  of  detaching  one  phase  of 
civil  rights  from  the  big  civil  rights  pack- 
age; hence,  whatever  the  fate  of  civil 
rights  legislation  In  general,  this  civil 
rights  provision  would  be  jJreserved. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  both  of  the* 
legislatire  aspects  have  merit,  and  I  seri- 
ously and  sincerely  hope  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  extend  them  IQs 
appro?aL 

Mr.  ORCkSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hal- 

PERH], 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  rise  In  support  of 
this  resolution  and  trust  that  it  will  ref 
ceive  a  resounding  vote  of  approval. 

My  one  regret  is  that  it  is  necessary  tp 
enact  stopgap  legislation  in  order  t^ 
keep  the  Commission  alive,  to  keep  it 
from  going  out  of  existence  which  is  just 
what  would  happen  if  the  House  doe* 
not  approve  this  resolution  today. 

It  is  ridiculous  if  not  tragic  that  w^ 
should  find  ourselves  in  these  circum-. 
stances.  This  business  of  extending  tha 
life  of  the  Commission  on  a  s^ar-to-yeae 
basis  is  irresponsible  and  it  is  high  tima 
that  we  gave  the  body  the  permanent; 
status  that  it  should  and  must  have. 
Therefore.  I  fervently  hope  that  thai 
House  in  its  wisdom  will  act  accordingly 
when  it  takes  up  the  forthcoming  civil 
rights  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  entire  branch 
in  the  study  of  political  science  which 
deals  with  the  role  of  Government  agen- 
cies,   commissions,     and    departments. 
One  of  the  major  lessons  that  this  sci- 
ence teaches  us  that  a  commission  or 
agency  is  rarely  effective  unless  it  feels 
secure  of  its  own  position.    An  outstand- 
ing  example  of  this   was  the  Federal 
Radio    Commission    which    was    trans- 
formed in  1934  into  the  Federal  Com- 
munications  Commission.     When  first 
established  in  1927  under  the  Radio  Act. 
the  Commission  was  given  only  a  year's 
lifespan.    Faced  with  the  necessity  of  a 
yearly  fight  for  extension  of  its  life,  the 
PRC  naturally  was  fearful  of  stepping 
on  the  toes  of  any  group  which  held  In- 
fluence with  the  Congress.    Well,  for  3 
years,  the  PRC  managed  to  avoid  step- 
ping on  anyone's  toes  and  it  was  renewed 
in  1927,  1928,  and  1929.    But  during  that 
time  it  also  managed  to  avoid  doing  any- 
thing of  significance  in  the  then  jumbled 
field  of  radio  broadcasting  in  this  coun- 
try.   Only  after  it  received  permanent 
status  in  1930  did  the  Commission  start 
taking  effective  steps  toward  unraveling 
the  difficulties  in  licensing  and  frequency 
assignments  that  were  plaguing  the  in- 
dustry.   We  face  similar  dangers  today 
with  the  CivU  Rights  Commission.    I  am 
not  contending  that  the  Commission  has 
not  done  fine  work  in  the  short  years  of 
its  existence.    It  certainly  has— in  fact  a 
good  deal  of  its  work  has  been  excellent. 
What  I  am  contending  is  that  it  could 
be  far  more  decisive  in  its  work  if  it  did 
have  permanent  status.     It  would  not 
have  to  fear  certain  pressures  which  are 
undoubtedly  now  hampering  it  in  the 
carrying  out  of  its  duties;  it  would  not 
have  to  fear  becoming  a  "political  foot- 
ball." 

A  4-year  extension  as  originally  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  would  not 
allay  fears  of  the  Commission,  and  it  is 
quite  naive  to  assume  that  we  are  going 
to  solve  our  racial  problems  by  1967 
What  is  more  I  feel  the  importance  of 
civil  rights  to  all  Americans  for  all  time 
would  be  recognized  by  giving  appro- 
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prlate  significance  in  the  executive 
branch  to  this  body.  We  need  the  CivU 
Rights  Commission  as  a  meaningful  and 
vital  arm  of  our  Government,  and  we 
should  give  it  our  fullest  support. 

I  trust  that  an  overwhelming  vote  for 
this  resolution  will  be  the  first  step  to- 
ward the  realisation  of  the  permanence 
of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    Mississippi    [Mr 

WlNSTEAD  ] . 

Mr.  WlNSTEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  in  opposing  the  ex- 
tension of  the  President's  Civil  Rights 
Commission  for  even  1  day.  Those  who 
have  preceded  me  have  reviewed  in  de- 
tail the  actions  of  this  Commission,  the 
nature  of  its  members  and  the  facts  con- 
cerning its  being  stacked. 

I  not  only  oppose  the  extension  today 
but  when  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957 
which  created  this  Commission  was  en- 
acted, I  made  known  my  firm  opposition 
to  It.  Likewise,  I  have  unalterably  and 
strongly  opposed  every  extension  of  life 
granted  the  Commission. 

I  know  whereof  I  speak  for  my  State 
of  Mississippi  in  particular  and  the 
Southern  States  in  general,  have  been 
the  main  "whipping  boys"  of  this  biased 
Commission.  Despite  the  fact  that  this 
Commission  has  subjected  the  people  of 
my  State  to  harassment,  meddling  and 
interference  by  their  actions,  we  have 
continued  to  grow  and  develop.  We  shall 
continue  to  control  our  own  political 
economic,  and  social  affairs  no  matter 
what  future  action  the  Commission  may 
take  toward  us. 

The  entire  history  of  this  Commission 
has  been  that  of  fostering  and  advo- 
cating  recommendations  calculated   to 
attain  the  political  support  of  minority 
groups.     Since    the    enactment   of   the 
Commission,  the  overwhehning  majoritv 
of  its  members  have  been  persons  whose 
philosophy  on  the  race  question  parallel 
that  of  the  NAACP  and  other  agitating 
groups.   There  is  Uttle  wonder  that  many 
of  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Commission    have    been    variously    de- 
scribed as  "partisan."  "ridiculous  "  "im- 
constitutional,"  "biased."  "radical  "  and 
'extreme." 

Instead    of    recommending    practical 
and  peaceful  solutions  to  our  race  prob- 
lems, the  Commission,  in  many  instances, 
has   advocated   corrective  measures  so 
extreme  and  absurd  that  they  only  served 
to  increase  agitation  between  the  races. 
In  my  opinion,  this  Commission's  radi- 
cal    recommendations     have     supplied 
much  of  the  impetus  to  the  wave  of  so- 
called   civil   disobedience   now  running 
rampant      throughout      this     country. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  these 
ridiculous  recommendations  have  influ- 
enced the  leaders  of  the  Negro  agitating 
groups  to  make  even  more  ridiculous  de- 
mands of  the  President  and  the  Congress. 
One  of  these  demands  made  of  the 
President  is  that  he  forthwith  Issue  an 
Executive  order  abolishing  all  forms  of 
segregation  of  the  races.    These  Negro 
leaders  made  this  demand  knowing  that 
such  an  order  would  be  patently  un- 
constitutional.   Other  unreasonable  de- 
tnands  that  have  been  made  by  Negro 
leaders  are  for  so-called  "compensatory 
payment "  and  "special  privileges." 


The  Commission  would  grant  special 
privileges  to  minority  groups  at  the  ex- 
pense of  sacrificing  the  constituUonal 
rights  of  the  vast  majority  of  our  citi- 
zens. 

The  Commission  has  adopted  the  phi- 
losophy of  government  wh'ch  subscribes 
to  the  theory  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means.  In  other  words.  It  evidently  be- 
lieves that  our  Constitution  should  be 
bypassed  if  by  so  doing  special  privileges 
may  be  more  expeditiously  granted  to 
minority  groups.  Personally,  I  reject 
this  theory. 

I  sincerely  urge  the  Members  of  this 
body  to  vote  against  this  legislation  and 
thereby  withdraw  this  Commission's 
license  to  cause  further  agitation  be- 
tween the  races. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Wacgonner]. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.     Mr.  Speaker    I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  H.R.  3669. 
and  I  do  so  without  reservation.    I  pro- 
test vigorously  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  being  considered  today.    To  those  of 
you  whose  minds  are  open  and  who  paid 
attention  to  what  the  gentleman  from 
South  CaroUna  had  to  say,  I  do  not 
think  you  can  help  but  agree  It  you  know 
anything  at  all  about  the  work  of  this 
Commission  that  the  creation  and  the 
operation  of  this  ClvD  Rights  Commis- 
sion has  been  responsible  to  some  extent 
for  the  demonstrations  and  the  disturb- 
ances that  have  been  going  on  through- 
out this  Nation  in  recent  weeks,  months 
and  years.    I  know  full  weU  that  many 
people  in  the  United  States  have  been 
looking  down  their  noses  at  an  Intangible 
circumstance  which  supposedly  existed 
only  In  the  South  in  recent  years.    But 
the  chickens  have  come  home  to  roost 
You  who  have  looked  with  scorn  at  the 
South  have  thought  that  the  problem  of 
segregation  and  the  problem  of  integra- 
tion was  one  peculiar  only  to  the  South. 
That  Is  all  this  Commission  is  actually 
concerned  with.    They  do  not  care  what 
happens  to  anyone  as  long  as  preferential 
treatment  is  accorded  the  American  Ne- 
gro.   You  have  not  been  interested  be- 
cause you  thought  It  was  someone  elses 
problem. 

But  that  is  no  longer  the  case.    I  am 
telling    you    that    the    agitators    have 
created   for  this  Nation  a  civU   rights 
binge  and  you  had  better  wake  up  be- 
fore it  is  too  late.    I  am  telling  you  that 
the  white   people  of  this  country  are 
concerned  and  are  opposed  to  this  legis- 
lation and   I  am  telling  you  that  the 
white  people  constitute  about  90  per- 
cent of   this   country's  population.     If 
you  have  been  home  lately  you   know 
I  am  right.    I  am  telling  you  that  you 
are   giving   overemphasis   to    the    sup- 
posedly professed  desires  of  some  10  per- 
cent of  the  people.    I  am  teUing  you  that 
you  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
problems  of  segregation  and   integra- 
tion if  you  have  not  lived  with  these 
people. 

The  State  I  come  from  has  more  Ne- 
groes in  its  population  than  28  other 
States  in  these  United  States  combined 
plus  an  additional  48,000  to  apply  to- 
ward the  Negro  population  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.   I  think  I  know  some- 
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thing  about  the  Negro.  For  a  long  time 
you  thought  this  was  our  problem  In 
the  South,  but  we  of  the  South  have  said 
that  some  day  it  would  be  yours,  and  it 
is  yours  today  and  you  are  worried  about 
it  or  else  some  of  the  civil  rights  ad- 
vocates from  the  East,  West,  and  North 
would  not  be  sitting  idly  by  during  this 
debate  under  these  circumstances  with 
legislation  of  this  importance  here  today. 
You  are  sitting  idly  by  because  you  real- 
ize that  the  white  people  in  your  districts 
are  waking  up  to  what  is  going  on  In 
this  country.  I  am  opposed  to  this  leg- 
islation and  this  legislation  must  be  de- 
feated because  It  is  causing  trouble  for 
the  people  in  these  United  States  by  tear- 
ing us  apart,  and  you  are  having  a  hand 
in  it  If  you  continue  this  Commission. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
additicmaL  minute  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman,  have  you  had  the  benefit 
of  reading  the  1963  report  of  this  present 
Civil  Rights  Commission? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  No,  sir;  I  have 
not  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  that 
report.  That  report  is  not  available,  and 
much  other  information  surrounding 
this  legislation  Is  not  available.  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact 
that  on  June  18  of  this  year  this  House 
appropriated  $985,000  supposedly  to  ex- 
tend for  a  full  year  the  life  of  this  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  and  we  were  told 
at  that  time  it  would  be  extended  before 
It  expired.  It  has  not  happened  and  it 
should  not  happen.  Where  are  the 
economy  minded  Members  of  this  body 
now? 

Mi-.  FORRESTER.  Let  me  say  this. 
In  the  present  Civil  Rights  Commission 
report  there  is  a  recommendation  that 
the  Federal  Government  give  grants  to 
to  the  local  communities  for  the  purpose 
of  Improving  the  quality  of  their  police 
force. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  There  Is  not  any 
doubt  about  that.  This  Commission  is 
designed  to  investigate,  study,  and  re- 
port and  be  a  clearinghouse  for  Informa- 
tion concerning  civil  rights  and  the 
problem  of  segregation.  It  comes  up  at 
the  same  time  that  H.R.  7152  is  being 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Jiidici£U-y.  It  is  not  anything  but  a 
trouble-making,  house-dividing  plan  to 
divide  Americans  as  the  Communists 
want  us  to  be  divided.  Its  continuance 
spells  trouble  and  fiirther  division. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlem£m  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  SncEsl 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  in  opposition  to  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  asked  to  follow 
here  a  most  imusual  procedure.  We  are 
asked  to  extend,  under  suspension  of  the 
rules  with  40  minutes  of  debate,  the  life 
of  a  Commission  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment.   There  is  before  us  no  report;  no 


published  hearings;  nothing  to  sub- 
stantiate such  an  action.  This  is  not 
action  which  can  properly  be  consimi- 
mated  In  40  minutes.  There  are  too 
many  questions  to  be  asked.  There  is 
too  little  evidence  of  justification  for  the 
continuation  of  this  Commission.  The 
bill  comes  to  us  from  the  Senate  as  an 
amendment  to  a  private  claim  bill.  This 
too  Is  an  unusual  procedure.  It  would 
indicate  first  of  all,  that  there  Is  no 
justification  for  the  continuation  of  the 
Commission  and  that  no  suitable  case 
can  be  made  to  support  it.  It  would 
indicate  that  first  the  Senate  and  now 
the  House  has  been  asked  to  vote  for 
this  proposal  on  faith. 

I  realize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  exactly 
what  is  going  to  happen.  This  Commis- 
sion Is  going  to  be  extended  on  faith — 
blind  faith.  And,  some  of  the  people  who 
here  today  vote  for  this  bill  are  going  to 
come  to  a  rude  awakening  in  the  next 
election.  The  people  of  the  Nation  are 
tired  of  the  hue  and  cry  about  civil  rights ; 
tired  of  riots  and  demonstrations;  tired 
of  abuse;  tired  of  demands  for  "every- 
thing now";  tired  of  stories  of  discrimi- 
nation— not  against  Negroes,  but  against 
whites  by  the  agencies  of  Government. 
All  of  this  will  come  into  focus  next  year. 
But,  not  in  the  way  that  the  proponents 
of  this  measure  have  anticipated. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  has  been 
notorious  in  Its  failure  to  make  construc- 
tive or  reasonable  suggestions.  Its  only 
accomplishment  has  been  to  spend  money 
and  to  meddle.  Now.  In  a  desperate  ef- 
fort to  make  a  bigger  noise,  and  to  at- 
tract attention  to  itself  as  deserving  the 
support  of  the  extremists,  it  has  rushed 
into  print  a  set  of  proposals  which  dem- 
onstrate more  conclusively  than  ever  the 
fact  that  there  Is  no  justification  for  the 
existence  of  the  Commission  and  no  rea- 
son for  its  extension.  With  a  total  disre- 
gard of  the  problems,  other  than  In  Its 
target  area,  the  South,  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  now  recommends  reduction 
of  representation  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  those  States  where  dis- 
crimination in  voting  allegedly  occurs; 
enactment  of  a  fair  employment  prac- 
tices law  with  enforcement  powers  in  the 
hands  of  a  Federal  appointee ;  refusal  of 
Impacted  area  funds  for  school  districts 
which  have  not  integrated.  None  of 
these  are  deserving  of  consideration.  All 
are  intended  to  incite  racial  distiu'b- 
ances. 

There  is  no  place  In  the  Nation  for 
conunlsslons  or  committees  which  seek 
to  divide  rather  than  imlte;  which  are 
unable  to  comprehend  the  necessity  for 
approaching  racial  problems  through 
voluntary  cooperation  rather  than 
through  administrative  decree  or  the  en- 
actment of  laws. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  have 
long  ago  ceased  to  discuss  civil  rights.  I 
do  not  think  civil  rights  are  at  stake  In 
the  work  of  this  Commission  or  in  the 
proposed  civil  rights  laws.  Every  citizen 
of  this  country  has  civil  rights.  'The  con- 
troversy Is  over  social  rights  and  it  is 
social  rights  which  some  now  try  to 
establish  through  edict  or  through  legis- 
lation. Social  rights  must  be  earned  by 
the  individual.  They  can  be  acquired  In 
no  other  way. 


Whatever  money  is  spent  on  this  Com- 
mission Is  money  wasted.  I  deplore  the 
unseemly  haste  with  which  my  colleagues 
scramble  to  vote  this  Commission  new 
tenure  of  life. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
remaining  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  I  listened  with 
interest  to  the  remarks  by  my  friend 
from  Louisiana  and  the  remarks  made 
earlier  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina.  Demonstrations  and  imrest 
have  not  been  because  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission;  they  have  been  in  spite  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  creation  of  the 
Conunlssion  was  a  part  of  some  very 
moderate  legislation  that  was  p£issed  by 
the  U.S.  Congress  in  1957  and  In  1960. 
Were  It  not  for  the  fact  that  we  had 
that  moderate  package  of  legislation  the 
Negro  revolution  that  is  taking  place  In 
the  country  today  would  be  10  times  as 
powerful,  the  unrest  would  be  10  times  as 
great,  and  the  demonstrations  that  the 
gentleman  has  referred  to  would  be  10 
times  as  abrasive  as  they  have  been  thus 
far. 

Let  us  get  this  clear:  This  Is  a  problem 
of  the  North.  South,  East,  and  West,  and 
I  assure  you  my  friends  it  will  not  go 
away.  Unless  we  in  the  Congress  take  it 
upon  our  shoulders  to  do  our  part  to 
create  the  solutions  for  it  as  we  are  com- 
manded to  do  by  the  Constitution,  then 
we  wUl  not  be  living  up  to  our  obligations 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  agree  to  House  Resolution 
541? 

The  question  was  taken. 

The  SPEIAKER.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair,  two-thirds  have  voted  in  the  af- 
firmative. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nasrs. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken  and  there 
were — yeas  265.  nays  80,  not  voting  88, 
as  follows: 
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YEAS — ^26* 


Abele 

BromweU 

Delaney 

Artatr 

Brooks 

Dent 

Addabbo 

Brof.zman 

Denton 

Albert 

Brown.  Calif. 

Derounlan 

Anderson 

Brown,  Ohio 

Devlne 

Ash brook 

Bruce 

Diggs 

ABhiey 

Burke 

DlngeU 

Asp  i  nail 

Burkhalter 

Dole 

Auchlnclom 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Donohue 

Avery 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Duncan 

Ayres 

CahlU 

Dwyer 

Baldwin 

Cannon 

EdmondsoD 

Barrett 

Carey 

Edwards 

Barry 

Cederberg 

Fallon 

BaM 

Celler 

Far  bete  In 

Bates 

Chamberlain 

Faacell 

Becker 

Chelf 

Flndley 

Beermann 

Chenoweth 

Finnegan 

Belcher 

Clancy 

Flood 

Bell 

Clark 

Fog  arty 

Betta 

Clawson.  Del 

Ford 

Blatnlk 

Cleveland 

Fraser 

Boland 

Conte 

Frtedel 

Boiling 

Corman 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Bolton, 

Cunningham 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Prances  P. 

CurUn 

OarmaU 

Bolton, 

Curtla 

Olalmo 

Oliver  P. 

Daddarlo 

Gibbons 

Bow 

Dague 

Gilbert 

Brademas 

Daniela 

OIU 

Bray 

Dawson 

Glenn 
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OoQxaloi 

Ooodell 

OocKlltnc 

OrmbowBkl 

Cray 

Ore«n.  Oreg. 

Ortffln 

OroM 

Orover 

Qubser 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Halleck 

Halpem 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Harding 

Harrlaon 

Hanha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

HavlOna 

Hayt 

Healey 

Hechler 

Hoeven 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Horan 

Horton 

Hosmer 

HuU 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jennings 

Jen«en 

Joelaon 

Johanaen 

Jobnaon,  Wia. 

Karsten 

Kartb 

Kaatenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kllgore 

King.  CallX. 

King.  NT. 

Klrwan 

Knox 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lealxvakl 

Ubonatl 

Llndaay 

Llpacomb 
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AbblU 

Abemethy 

Alger 

Andrews 

Ash  more 

Baring 

Beckwortb 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Bonner 

Brock 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Broyblll,  Va. 

Burleson 

Colmer 

Cooley 

Cramer 

DavU,  0«. 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Elliott 

Everett 

Evlns 

Plynt 

Forrester 

Poimtaln 

Fuqua 


McClory 

Mcculloch 

McOade 

Mclntlre 

McLoakey 

BrfacOregor 

Madden 

Martin.  Nebr 

May 

Meader 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller.  N.Y. 

Mllllken 

Mlnlsb 

Mlnshall 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morse 

Multer 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O'Brten.  NY. 

OHara.  111. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

ONeUl 

Ostertag 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Pinion 

Plmle 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnakl 

Qule 

Randall 

Held.  Ul. 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rich 

Rleblman 

Rivers  Alaska 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 
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Oary 

Oa  things 

Orant 

Ourney 

Hagan,  Oa. 

H&ley 

Hams 

Hubert 

HemphUl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Huddleston 

Jarman 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Komegay 

Landrum 

Lennon 

McMUlan 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Matthews 

Murray 

Passman 

Patman 

Poage 

Poff 


October  7 


Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan.  Mich. 

St.  George 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Schneebelt 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Secrest 

Senner 

Shipley 

Short 

Shrlver 

Slcklee 

SUk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  CallX. 

Smith.  lows 

Snyder 

Springer 

Staebler 

SUfford 

Staggers 

Ste«l 

Stlnson 

Stratton 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague.  CalU 

Thomas 

Thompson.  N.J 

Toll 

ToUefson 

UdaU 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Wallhauser 

Weaver 

Weltner 

Westland 

Wharton 

Wldnall 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wilson,  Ind. 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Young 
Yoimger 


Pool 

Purcell 

Quillen 

Rains 

Rivers,  S  C. 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Roberts.  TeK.      i 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Scott 

Selden 

Slkes 

Smith,  Va. 

Stephens 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson.  Tex 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Waggonner 

Watson 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Williams 

Winstead 
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Arends 
Baker 

Battln 

Bennett,  Mich. 
Berry 
Boggs 
Broomfleld 
Buckley 
Burton 
Cameron 
Casey 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Corbett 


Davis.  Tenn. 

Derwinskl 

Dulskl 

Ellsworth 

Felghan 

Flno 

Fisher 

Foreman 

Frelinghuysen 

Gallagher 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Hall 

Hardy 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hoffman 


Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kllbum 

Kluc::ynskl 

Lankford 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McDowell 

McFall 

Macdonald 

Mailllard 

Martin,  Calif. 

Martin.  Mass. 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 


Michel 

Mills 

Morrison 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  NY. 

Nedzl 

Norblad 

O'Brien,  ni. 

Osmers 

PUcher 

Reld,  N.Y. 


Relfel 

Reuas 

Roybal 

Ryan.  NY. 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scbenck 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Slbal 

Slier 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Thompson.  La. 


Thomson,  Wis. 

Thomberry 

Tupper 

Ullman 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

Watts 

Whalley 

White 

Wlckersham 

Willis 

Zablockl 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 
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So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs  : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Lankford  and  Mr.  St.  Onge  for.  with 
Mr.  Hardy  against. 

Mr.  Buckley  and  Mr.  Shelley  for,  with  Mr. 
Fisher  against. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mrs  Sulli- 
van for.  with  Mr.  Morrison  against. 

Mr.  Cameron  and  Mr.  Sheppard  for.  with 
Mr.  Boggs  against. 

Mr.  Zablockl  and  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  for 
with  Mr.  Willis  against. 

Mr.  Arends  and  Mr.  WatU  for,  with  Mr. 
Davis  of  Tennessee  against. 

Mr.  St  Germain  and  Mr.  Dulskl  for  with 
Mr.  Mills  against. 

Mr.  Ryan  of  New  York  and  Mr.  McPall  for 
with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  against. 

Mr.  Moss  and  Mr.  White  for.  with  Mr  Vin- 
son against. 

Mr.  Cohelan  and  Mr.  Kluczynskl  for,  with 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr  Ben- 
nett of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Schenck. 

Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen 

Mrs.  GrlfBths  with  Mr.  Berry  of  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Osmers 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Kllburn. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Mosher 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Collier. 
Mr.  MacDonald  with  Mr.  Hall. 
Mr.  McDowell  with  Mr.  Baker. 
Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Mathlas 
Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Morton. 
Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York 
Mr.  Wlckersham  with  Mr.  Broomfleld 
Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Ellsworth 
Mr.  Pllcher  with  Mr.  Prelinghuysen, 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland   with  Mr    Heifel 
Mr.  Thomberry  with  Mr.  Mailllard 
Mr.  Corbett  with  Mr.  Hoffman 
Mr.    Tupper   with    Mr,   Martin,   of  Massa- 
chusetts. -«»«w 

Mr.  Foreman  with  Mr.  Battln. 
Mr.  Slbal  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin 
Mr.  Norblad  with  Mr.  SUcr. 
Mr.    Harvey    of    Michigan    with    Mr     Van 
Pelt. 

Mr.  Lloyd  with  Mr.  Martin  of  California. 
Mr.  Burton  with  Mr.  Derwinskl 
Mr.  Flno  with  Mr.  Derwinskl. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION  BILL.    1964 

Mr.  MAHON  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
7179)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1964,  and  for  other 
puiposes. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  address  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  believe  the  Consent 
Calendar  has  been  scheduled  for  con- 
sideration. I  am  wondering  if  we  can 
follow  along  with  the  Consent  Calendar 
now,  because  on  our  side  some  of  the  ob- 
jectors necessarily  will  have  to  be  absent 
later  on  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  intended 
to  recognize  Members  for  unanimous- 
consent  requests  and  then  proceed  to  the 
Consent  Calendar. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRI- 
ATION  BILL,    1964 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  imtil  mid- 
night tonight  to  nie  a  report  on  the  in- 
dependent ofDces  appropriation  bill 
1964. 


WAIVER  OP  INDEBTEDNESS  BY  AD- 
MINISTRATOR OP  VETERANS'  AF- 
FAIRS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  242) 
to  amend  section  1820  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  waiver 
of  indebtedness  to  the  United  States  in 
certain  cases  arising  out  of  default  on 
loans  guaranteed  or  made  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows : 

Page  2.  after  line  2,  Insert: 

"S»c.  2.  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  not  later  than  December 
31  of  each  year,  a  written  report  concerning 
each  case  in  which  a  waiver  of  Indebtedness 
has  been  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
amendment  made  by  the  first  section  of  this 
Act.  Such  report  shaU  Include,  together  with 
such  other  information  as  the  Administrator 
deems  appropriate,  the  name  and  address  of 
each  person  with  respect  to  which  a  waiver 
of  indebtedness  has  been  made  and  the  toUl 
amount  of  such  waiver." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  bill,  H.R.  242,  as  passed  by  the  House, 
provided  that  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  could  provide  a  waiver  of 
indebtedness  in  certain  cases  arising  out 
of  default  on  loans  guaranteed  or  made 
by   the  Veterans'   Administration. 

I  Introduced  the  bill  at  the  request  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  It  Is 
still  sought  by  that  agency.  It  has  now 
been  passed  by  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  which  requires  the  Admin- 
istrator to  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  House  and  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
of  the  Senate  not  later  than  December 
31  of  each  year  a  written  report  con- 
cerning each  case  on  which  a  waiver  of 
indebtedness  is  made  pursuant  to  this 
proposal. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  in  its  amended 
form  would  not  result  in  any  additional 
cost. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  4  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Subcom- 
mittee No.  4  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Small  Business  be  permitted  to  sit  dur- 
ing general  debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  DAVID  D. 
TERRY  OF  LITTLE  ROCK,  FORMER 
REPRESENTATIVE  OF  ARKANSAS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  IMr. 
Harris]. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  sorrow  that  I  announce  to  the  House 
the  passing  yesterday  of  our  former  col- 
league, the  Honorable  David  D.  Terry,  of 
Little  Rock.  Our  distinguished  col- 
league and  dean  of  our  delegation,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  Wilbur 
Mills,  who  is  at  home  in  his  district, 
called  this  morning  and  reported  to  us 
the  death  of  Mr.  Terry.  Otherwise  he 
would  have  been  here  and  made  the  an- 
nouncement. Mr.  Mills  now  represents 
most  of  the  district  that  Mr.  Terry  served 
so  long,  so  well,  and  so  ably. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  who  served  in 
this  House  with  Dave  Terry  remember 
him  as  one  of  the  finest,  most  capable, 
hard  working,  and  dedicated  Members 
of  this  body.  He  was  held  in  high  esteem 
by  all  of  his  colleagues.  He  left  a  lasting 
Imprint  in  the  record  by  his  service  to 
his  district,  to  our  State  and  country 
which  he  loved  so  much  and  to  which  he 
was  so  devoted. 

Dave  as  we  affectionately  called  him 
was  bom  in  Mississippi  on  January  31, 
1881.  He  went  to  Arkansas  as  a  very 
young  lad  with  his  father  where  attended 
public  schools  and  grew  to  manhood. 

He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Arkansas  Law  School  in  1903.    He  later 


attended  the  University  of  Virginia  Law 
School  and  also  a  year  in  the  law  school 
of  Chkago  University. 

He  was  well  known  in  our  State.  Ete 
had  a  long  history  of  civic,  professional, 
and  political  life.  He  practiced  law  with 
his  father  for  many  years.  He  actively 
supported  his  community  with  their 
problems  and  contributed  throughout 
the  years  so  much  to  the  civic  life  of 
Little  Rock  in  the  early  days  which  has 
meant  so  much  to  its  progress  and  gen- 
eral welfare. 

In  1933  Hartsell  Reagan,  who  had 
served  the  district  for  several  years  be- 
came Federal  judge.  At  a  special  elec- 
tion held  December  19,  1933.  David  D. 
Terry  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  succeed  Judge  Reagan. 
He  served  continuously  through  1942  re- 
tiring from  the  House  to  make  an  unsuc- 
cessful race  for  the  Senate.  Two  years 
later  in  1944  he  was  a  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor of  our  State  and  though  not  elected 
he  made  a  very  impressive  campaign  and 
as  a  result  received  great  credit  for  the 
contribution  he  mtide  to  the  welfare  of 
our  State. 

During  the  years  he  served  in  this 
House  he  was  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  have  the  honor  of  serving 
as  chairman.  He  later  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee where  he  also  made  an  outstand- 
ing record.  He  served  on  the  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee.  He  was  exceed- 
ingly active  and  contributed  a  lot  to  the 
development  of  the  Arkansas  River 
Basin  to  which  he  devoted  so  many  years 
of  his  life.  He  worked  so  hard  for  his 
State  in  many  ways.  As  an  example  he 
contributed  to  the  establishment  of 
Camp  Robinson  in  his  home  county.  He 
worked  with  our  beloved  and  depsiTted 
Bill  NorreU  in  locating  the  Pine  Bluff 
Arsenal  which  also  contributed  so  much 
to  World  War  IL  I  know  he  worked 
with  us  unceasingly  in  establishing  the 
Ozark  Chemical  Plant  in  my  hometown. 
He  was  tireless  in  his  efforts  at  all  times 
in  his  service  to  his  countiy  and  in  his 
efforts  on  behalf  of  his  own  people. 

He  did  not  even  hesitate  or  let  up  for 
one  moment  When  he  concluded  his 
rwlitical  career  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Flood  Control  Commission  of  our 
State  and  was  a  director  of  it.  He  was 
active  in  this  work  as  long  as  his  health 
would  permit. 

He  was  active  in  the  Bojrs  Club.  He 
was  a  national  director  of  the  Boys  Club 
of  America  and  In  1961  he  received  a 
meritorous  award  for  the  contribution 
he  made  in  this,  a  tremendously  impor- 
tant program. 

And  so  it  was.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
life,  character,  and  service  of  David 
Terry,  a  man  of  tremendous  energy, 
great  integrity,  and  strength  of  char- 
acter, one  of  the  great  men.  a  giant  of 
our  State.  His  life  and  service  will  be 
long  remembered.     He  will  be  missed. 

He  is  survived  by  Mrs.  Terry,  well 
known  to  so  many  of  you  and  so  well 
known  in  her  contribution  to  the  prog- 
ress and  welfare  of  our  State.  He  is  also 
survived  by  two  sons.  Wm.  L.  Terry,  of 
Little  Rock;  Joseph  A.  Terry,  of  Mem- 
phis;   and   two   daughters — Miss   Mary 


Fletcher  Terry  and  Mrs.  Sallie  Plummer, 
both  of  Little  Rock,  and  several  grand- 
children. He  was  a  devoted  husband  and 
father,  alwasrs  thinking  of  them  and 
their  w^are. 

I  know  Mr.  Speaker  you  would  want  to 
join  me  in  extending  to  Mrs.  Terry  and 
all  the  family  our  deep  sympathy. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  today  at  4 
o'clock. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris]  in  his  tribute  to 
one  of  the  grandest  men  I  have  ever 
known.  He  was  a  gentleman  In  every 
sense  of  that  great  word.  He  was  a  true 
friend. 

He  lived  a  fine  and  useful  life  and  the 
w(»'ld  is  better  for  his  having  lived  in  it 

My  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Terry 
and  their  children. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  Hon.  David  D.  Terry 
who  represented  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  Arkansas  with  great  honor 
and  distinction.  The  news  of  his  i^assing 
was  most  distressing  to  me  and  the  mem- 
bers of  my  family.  I  served  with  Dave 
Terry  for  a  number  of  years  in  this  House 
and  can  attest  full  well  to  his  dedication 
and  devotion  to  duty  exemplified  by  him 
in  the  service  of  his  district.  State,  and 
Nation. 

He  was  a  calm  and  composed  legisla- 
tor. He  was.  however,  outspoken  and 
zealous  in  behalf  of  proposals  affecting 
his  particular  district  and  State.  He 
will  be  remembered  by  his  coUeagues  for 
the  contributions  he  made  In  behalf  of 
defense;  the  Arkansas  River  Basin,  and 
the  development  of  the  water  resources 
of  the  Nation.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  for 
a  long  time,  moving  up  to  one  of  the 
highest  places  of  seniority. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival  as  a  new 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Dave  Terry  became  t^  dean  of  the  Ar- 
kansas delegation  in  the  House.  He  was 
most  considerate  of  new  Members  and 
gave  of  his  time  and  talents  to  be  of 
every  assistance.  His  counsel  was  timely 
and  sound. 

I  would  like  to  extend  condolence  to 
his  companion  and  the  members  of  his 
family. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
saddened  to  hear  of  the  death  of  David 
Dickson  Terry.  Dave  Terry  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  when  I  first  came  to 
Congress,  and  he  was  also  dean  of  the 
Arkansas  delegation.  I  owe  much  to  him 
for  his  very  valuable  guidance  and  as- 
sistance in  my  early  days  here.  He  gave 
unstintingly  of  his  time  and  he  was  very, 
very  patient  in  advising  me  as  a  new- 
comer to  the  Congress. 

He  served  his  State  both  locally  and 
on  a  statewide  basis  as  an  unselfish,  pub- 
lic-spirited citizen  in  addition  to  his  serv- 
ice of  10  years  in  the  Congress.  He  was 
one  of  those  rare  individuals  who  put 
public  service  above  self-interest.  Our 
State  and  our  Nation  are  the  winners  in 
having  such  a  man  who  was  so  devoted 
to  his  State  and  country.  I,  like  many 
others,  had  the  good  f ortime  to  have  him 
help  shape  my  career  in  the  Congress. 
He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  of  us  who 
knew  him. 
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I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  lir. 
Terry's  family  in  their  bcreaTcment. 
Mr.   HARRIS.     Mr.   Speaker.  I  aak 

uiumimous  consent  that  all  Members  De 
permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  At 
this  point  in  the  Rscosd  on  the  pasaliv 
of  our  former  colleague. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


October  7 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar Day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  calendar. 


196S 


FORMER  UJ3.  AMBASSADOR  TO  THE 
ORGANIZATION  OP  AMERICAN 
STATES,  dkLESSEPS  S.  MORRISOIf. 
HONORED  , 

Mr.  SET  .DEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is   there   objectlott 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SELDEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sep 
tember  12,  former  U.S.  Ambassador  ., 
the   Organization  of  American   States, 
deLesseps  S.  Morrison,  was  the  recipient 
of  the  annual  Thomas  P.  Cunningham 
Award  of  the  New  Orleans  International 
Hoiise.  I 

The  award  is  given  each  year  for  "out4 
standing  service  in  the  betterment  of 
Inter -American  relations."  Past  recipi-» 
ents  include  such  distinguished  Amerl-* 
cans  as  Dr.  Milton  Elsenhower,  OenJ 
Thomas  Wood,  and  J.  Peter  Grace. 

I  would  like  to  commend  International 
House  for  its  outstanding  choice  for  thia 
year's    award.      Ambassador    Morrison 
has  served  his  country  well  for  the  past 
26  months  In  a  most  dlflQcult  position. 
As  the  US.  Ambassador  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  he  traveled  more 
than    1    million    miles    throughout   thei 
United  States  and  Latin  America  In  an 
effort  to  promote  better  understanding 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere.   As 
an  adviser  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk,  Mr.  Morrison  was  instnunental  in 
achieving  hemispheric  sanctions  against' 
the  Communist  regime  in  Cuba  and  in 
the  Organization  of  American  States  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Castro  government  from 
the  inter-American  system. 

I  had  the  opportunity,  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Inter-American  Affairs  Sub- 
committee, of  working  closely  with  Am- 
bassador Morrison  on  frequent  occasions 
on  matters  of  importance  to  the  nations 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  His  counsel 
was  invaluable,  his  energy  limitless,  and 
his  successes  vitally  important  to  our 
country. 

No  one  In  this  country  has  been  such 
a  tireless  and  effective  standard  bearer 
for  the  United  States  reawakened  inter- 
ests in  our  200  million  good  neighbors 
in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Morrison  carried  President  Ken- 
nedy's hopes  and  aspirations  imder  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  to  each  of  the  19 
OAS  member  nations.  On  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  fronts,  he  carried  this 
message  southward. 

Ambassador  Morrison  was  highly  re- 
garded by  his  colleagues  in  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  and  his  presence 
as  a  member  of  that  body  will  be  missed 
greatly. 


ACQUISITION  OP  CERTAIN  PROP- 
ERTIES IN  SQUARE  758.  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  254)  to 
provide  for  the  acquisition  of  certain 
property  in  square  758  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  an  addition  to  the  grounds 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Building 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENTS  OP  SECTIONS  671  AND 
672  OP  TITLE  28,  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  RELATING  TO  THE  CLERK 
AND  MARSHAL  OP  THE  SUPREME 
COURT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7235) 
to  amend  sections  671  and  672  of  title  28 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  Clerk 
and  Marshal  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill'' 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  may  say  that  I  am 
In  favor  of  the  purpose  of  this  bill  which 
is  to  appropriate  out  of  the  general 
funds  of  the  Treasury  the  money  with 
which  to  pay  the  employees  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  Up 
to  this  time  and  as  of  now  these  employ- 
ees are  paid  out  of  fees  collected  by  the 
Court.  As  I  understand  it,  this  now 
operates  in  the  nature  of  something  of 
a  restriction  on  the  salaries  that  can  be 
paid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  bill  goes  through 
it  means  that  the  Clerk  of  the  Court— I 

believe  that  is  the  method  of  procedure 

fixes  the  salaries,  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Mr.  HALLECK.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  will  recall,  I  spoke  to  him 
about  this  matter  some  days  ago.  I  have 
looked  into  it  quite  carefully  and  I  have 
had  some  conversation  with  the  people 
who  would  carry  the  large  measure  of 
responsibility  if  this  should  become  law. 
I  am  absolutely  convinced  there  would 
be  no  runaway  operation  with  respect  to 
the  pay  to  be  determined.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  will  the  gentleman  agree  with  me, 
if  we  go  through  the  appropriation  proc- 
ess, which  it  is  obvious  we  will  have  to 
do  because  the  money  is  not  available  out 
of  the  fees  that  are  to  be  collected,  ulti- 
mately we  would  have  through  the  ap- 
propriation process  a  complete  control 
of  the  money  to  be  paid? 

Furthermore.  I  have  been  assured,  as 
I  say,  there  will  be  no  effort  and  no  ac- 
tion taken  that  will  get  the  pay  out  of 
line  with  other  people  employed  in  the 
Government  service. 

I  Just  express  the  hope  that  the  gentle- 
man would  not  object  to  this  bill.    As  a 


matter  of  fact.  If  anything  in  the  nature 
of  pay  should  be  resorted  to,  certainly 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  could 
move  in  quickly  to  correct  the  situation 
if  that  should  occur. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  response  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  let  me  say 
the  defect  in  his  argument  is  that  the 
Congress  is  then  handing  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  authority  to  fix 
salaries  in  an  agency  or  division  of  the 
Government.  If  that  is  the  way  we  want 
to  do  it.  and  perhaps  this  Is  a  proper  way 
It  bypasses  the  House  Committee  on 
Civil  Service  in  the  matter  of  having  any 
jurisdiction  over  salaries  paid  to  employ- 
ees of  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  my  behef .  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these 
employees  of  the  Court  should  be  brought 
under  the  Classification  Act  rather  than 
rest  their  salaries  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
Court  and  the  Chief  Justice.  It  is  my 
opmlon  this  bUl  ought  to  be  amended  to 
bring  them  under  the  Classification  Act 
in  accordance  with  salaries  fixed  by  the 
Congress  for  other  employees. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  There  are  some  21  clerks 
in  the  office  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
Chief  Justice  in  allocating  salaries  out  of 
the  fees  follows  the  classifications  of  the 
civil  service.  AH  the  categories  and  all 
the  standards  of  the  civil  service  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  Court  In  the  appropriation 
of  moneys  for  the  salaries  of  these  clerks 
even  to  the  extent  of  retirement  and 
other  emoluments  provided  by  the  Civil 
Service  Act.  They  follow  them  with  ex- 
actitude. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  a  question  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York?  If  we 
permit  this  bill  to  go  through  will  the 
gentleman  be  opposed  to  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  put- 
ting these  employees  under  the  Classifi- 
cation Act  in  the  matter  of  salaries? 

Mr.  CELLER.  No.  indeed.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  would  be  very  happy  to  co- 
operate with  the  Supreme  Court  officials 
in  drafting  a  bill  that  would  do  just  ex- 
actly what  the  gentleman  suggests. 
Meanwhile,  we  hope  there  will  be  no 
delay  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  the  assurance  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  and  the 
assurance  of  the  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hallkck] 
that  this  will  be  worked  out  if  it  is  foimd 
the  salary  structure  fixed  by  the  Court 
is  excessive  or  substandard,  whatever  it 
may  be,  I  withdraw  my  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d)  of  section  671  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  The  clerk  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  necessary  assistants  and 
messengers  with  the  approval  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States. 

"(d)  The  clerk  shall  pay  into  the  Treasury 
all  fees,  costs,  and  other  moneys  collected 
by    him.      He    shall    make    annual    returns 
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thereof  to  the  Court  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  it." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  sixth  paragraph  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  672  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(6)  Pay  the  salaries  of  the  Chief  Justice, 
Associate  Justices,  and  all  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Court  and  disburse  other 
funds  appropriated  for  disbursement,  under 
the    direction    of   the   Chief   Justice;". 

(b)  Section  672(c)  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(7)  Pay  the  expenses  of  printing  briefs 
and  travel  expenses  of  attorneys  In  behalf 
of  persons  whose  motions  to  api>ear  In  forma 
pauperis  In  the  Supreme  Court  have  been 
approved  and  when  counsel  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Supreme  Court." 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  annually  such  sums  as  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  proposed  In  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  only  when  funds 
have  been  appropriated  and  are  available  to 
pay  the  salaries  and  other  expenses  of  the 
clerk's  office. 

With  the  following  committee  {miend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  16,  strike  the  period  and  Insert 
",  upon  vouchers  certified  by  the  clerk  of 
the  Court." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7155) 
to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMERICAN  BATTLE  MONUMENTS 
COMMISSION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  491) 
vesting  in  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission  the  care  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  original  Iwo  Jima  Memorial 
on  Mount  Suribachl.  Iwo  Jlma,  Volcano 
Islands. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission  Is 
responsible  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of 
the  original  Iwo  Jlma  Memorial  on  Mo\uit 
Suribachl,  Iwo  Jlma,  Volcano  Islands. 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  takes  effect  on  the  next 
July  1  after  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WRIGHT  BROTHERS  DAY 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  335)  designating  the  17th  day 


of  December  of  each  year  as  Wright 
Brothers  Day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Joint  resolution  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
17th  day  of  December  of  each  year  Is  hereby 
designated  as  "Wright  Brothers  Day",  In 
commemoration  of  the  first  successful  flights 
In  a  heavier  than  air,  mechanically  propelled 
airplane,  which  were  made  by  OrvUle  and 
Wilbur  Wright  on  December  17,  1903,  near 
Kitty  Hawk,  North  Carolina.  The  President 
Is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation Inviting  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  day  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  able  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Martin],  the  author  of 
this  joint  resolution,  for  extending 
further  honor  to  the  Wright  Brothers  by 
designating  as  Wright  Brothers  Day 
the  day  of  the  historic  flight  at  Kitty 
Hawk  in  1903.  It  happens  that  this  is 
the  second  time  Congress  has  had  occa- 
sion to  bestow  honor  upon  these  intrepid 
men — the  Wrights.  In  the  other  body  I 
was  approached  one  day  by  Mr.  Orville 
Wright  with  the  suggestion  that  August 
19,  his  birthday,  be  designated  as  Na- 
tional Aviation  Day.  The  bill  I  intro- 
duced for  Mr.  Wright  was  passed  by  the 
other  body  and  by  this  body  and  pro- 
claimed by  the  President,  and  is  the  law 
today.  I  hope  this  joint  resolution  will 
pass,  because  we  can  hardly  heap  too 
much  esteem  upon  these  two  great 
Americans  who  gave  America  the  leader- 
ship of  the  air  age,  which  has  now  be- 
come the  space  age,  in  which  we  hope 
America  will  continue  to  lead  the  world. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PEARL  HARBOR  DAY 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  475)  to  authorize  the  President 
to  proclaim  December  7,  1966.  as  Pearl 
Harbor  Day  in  commemoration  of  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  joint  resolution  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Presi- 
dent Is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to 
Usue  a  proclamation  designating  December 
7,  1966,  as  Pearl  Harbor  Day,  and  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DISPOSAL     OP     CERTAIN     WATER- 
FOWL    FEATHERS      AND      DOWN 
FROM  THE  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1994)  to 
amend  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Mate- 
rials Stock  PiUng  Act  to  provide  for  the 


immediate  disposition  of  certain  water- 
fowl feathers. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  do 
not  propose  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  very  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  a  question  in  connection 
with  this  bill.  I  have  no  particular  con- 
cern about  the  waterfowl  feathers  and 
down  but  I  do  have  concern,  a  continu- 
ing one,  about  the  precedent  set  in  this 
field  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  stra- 
tegic metals  and  minerals.  I  should 
like  to  have  an  assurance  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  that  there  is 
no  intention  to  adopt  a  wholesale  policy 
of  waiving  this  6  months'  notice  as  to 
other  materials,  and  that  each  material 
will  be  considered  on  its  own  merits  as 
these  cases  come  along. 

Mr.  PHTIiRIN.  I  would  say  to  my 
very  distinguished  friend  that  there  is 
no  intent  to  create  any  precedent  here 
at  aU. 

Each  measure  will  be  considered  on  its 
own  merits  separately  as  the  subject 
matter  may  be  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee. There  is,  therefore,  no  precedent 
involved  here,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
this  particular  bill  that  indicates  that 
action  is  going  to  be  taken  under  the 
procedures  of  this  bill  with  respect  to 
any  other  conmiodlties  that  may  be  dis- 
posed of  from  the  stockpile  under  legis- 
lation emanating  from  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. There  is  one  further  point  I 
would  like  to  ask  about.  As  the  gentle- 
man well  knows,  while  the  objectives  of 
the  stockpile  have  been  recalculated  on 
the  basis  of  conventional  war  require- 
ments, insofar  as  the  requirements  neces- 
sary in  the  event  of  nuclear  war,  there 
have  been  no  new  objectives  established 
on  the  basis  of  ixistnuclear  attack  re- 
quirements. I  am  Just  wondering  if  the 
gentleman's  committee  is  taking  that 
matter  into  account  to  review  the  stock- 
pile needs  of  the  coimtry  because  I  have 
the  feeling  that  if  we  did  have  some  nu- 
clear attacks,  there  would  be  a  very  dif- 
ferent situation  prevailing  as  to  the 
stockpile  requirements  for  recovery  after 
attack. 

Mr.PHILBIN.  The  committee  has  that 
problem  very  much  in  mind,  and  the 
gentleman  may  be  sure  that  the  commit- 
tee will  continue  to  give  most  careful 
consideration  to  the  matters  to  which  he 
ha^  referred. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Is  the  committee 
presently  simply  taking  the  objectives 
for  conventional  war  as  the  objectives  or 
are  you  going  to  recognize  the  nuclear 
and  postnuclear  attack  requirements? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  The  committee  con- 
siders the  recommendations  that  come  to 
us  from  the  departments  concerned.  We 
are  considering  the  entire  picture  re- 
ferred to  by  my  very  able  friend,  both  as 
to  conventional  war,  and  also  as  to  nu- 
clear war  and  that  will  be  our  policy 
In  the  future. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  do  hope  the  committee  will 
expedite  the  OEP's  decisions  as  to  this 
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poetnuclear  attack  requirement  becauM. 
It  seems  to  me,  we  are  certainly  flying 
blind  when  we  start  maJtbng  wholesale 
disposals  from  the  stockpile  without 
having  made  any  determinations  as  U> 
what  the  postnuelear  attack  require- 
ments  would  be.  I  thank  the  gentlemaa 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  thank  my  dlstin* 
guished  colleague. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  ^Mr, 
Albeit)  Is  there  objection  to  the  pres* 
ent  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  nn 
serving  the  right  to  object,  this  sale  o( 
5.800,000  pounds  of  feathers  ought  to 
make  the  feather  merchants  rather  hap- 
py e^^eciaHy  when  since  the  selling  will 
be  on  a  down  market. 

Does  this  mean  it  is  necessary  to  re-j 
lease  these  feathers  in  order  to  get  some! 
sleeping  bags  for  the  military  services — 
does  this  mean  in  view  of  the  low  mar- 
ket on  feathers  that  we  are  going  to  get 
bargain  prices  on  these  sleeping  bags'' 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  That  is  one  of  the  ob- 
jectives and,  of  course,  the  objective  also 
is  to  take  care  of  the  stockpile  and  bring 
it  down  to  the  amount  that  is  estimated 
to  be  proper. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  going  to  be  inter- 
ested In  ascertaining  what  the  services 
pay  for  these  sleeping  bags  because  this 
should  have  some  effect  on  the  feather 
market  in  this  country. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man will  keep  In  touch  with  that  matter 
as  he  does  In  respect  to  other  matters  as 
we  go  along. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 
Mr.  POOL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  next  bill. 


October  7 


Sbc.  2.  The  first  •ecUon  of  thU  Act  shall 
take  effect  upon  the  payment  by  the  sute 
of  Arkanaaa  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  of 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  fee  almple  Utle 
of  the  property  described  therein  (but  not 
Including  any  btUldlngs  or  other  permanent 
ImprovementB  placed  on  such  property  by 
the  Arkanaas  State  Board  of  Education),  as 
such  value  is  determined  by  the  Secretary 
after  appraisal. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


RETIREMENT  IN  HIGHEST  GRADE 
SATISFACTORILY  HELD  IN  ANY 
ARMED  FORCE 


PROVIDINO  FOR  THE  RELEASE   OP 
RESTRICTIONS      AND      RESERVA- 
TIONS ON  CERTAIN  REAL  PROP- 
ERTY HERETOFORE  CONVEYED  TO 
THE  STATE  OP  ARKANSAS  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  812)   to 
provide  for  the  release  of  restrictions 
and  reservations  on  certain  real  orop- 
erty  heretofore  conveyed  to  the  State  of 
Arkansas    by    the    United    States    of 
America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  this  Act 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  la  authorised  to 
convey,  quitclaim,  or  release  to  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  all  rights,  reservations,  restric- 
tions, and  excepUons  reserved  by  the  United 
States  In  and  over  that  part  of  Camp  Joseph 
T.  Robinson  which  was  conveyed  to  the 
State  of  Arkansas  by  deed  executed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  on  August  25.  1980, 
pursuant  to  the  Act  approved  Jime  30.  1980 
(64  Stat.  810),  Insofar  as  theee  rights,  reser- 
vations, restrictions,  and  excepUons  pertain 
to  that  parcel  of  land  In  Pulaakl  County, 
Arkansas,  described  In  a  lease-purchase 
agreement  dated  February  10.  1959,  entered 
Into  between  the  Arkansas  National  Guard 
and  the  State  board  of  edncatlon.  State  erf 
Arkansas,  containing  nine  and  eight-tenths 
acres,  more  or  less. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  384)  to 
amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  that  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  shall  be  retired  in  the  highest 
grade  satisfactorily  held  in  any  armed 
force,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  some  member  of 
the  committee  enlighten  us  on  the  need 
and  the  general  requirements  for  this 
legislation? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  title 
10.  section  1377,  among  other  things 
states  that  any  member  of  an  armed 
service  is  entitled  to  retire  from  the 
permanent  rank  he  has  held  or  from  the 
highest  temporary  rank  he  has  satis- 
factorily held  in  that  service.  When  we 
created  the  Air  Force,  a  very  large  group 
of  Army  officers  and  men  were  trans- 
ferred into  the  Air  Force. 

In  good  faith  the  Air  Force,  when  the 

time  came  for  retirement,  retired  these 

people  with  the  service  they  had  in  the 

'  Army  as  though  it  were  part  and  parcel 

of  the  Air  Force.     For  some  unknown 

reason,   the  General   Accounting  Office 

came  up  with  a  decision  and  said  that 

they  could  not  count  that  service  had  in 

i  the  Army  as  prior  service  in  that  branch 

i  of  the  service  and  then  served  notice  on 

them  that  they  would  have  to  pay  this. 

Mr.  FORD.     May  I  ask  the  genUeman 

this  question :  If  these  individuals  stayed 

in   the   Army   and   retired,  they  would 

have  retired  at  the  higher  rank? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  was 
coming  to  that.  That  is  right.  How 
they  came  to  this  conclusion  nobody 
knows.  The  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  MAn.LiARD].  tried 
to  right  this  very  ridiculous  decision 
when  we  passed  this  same  bill  last  year. 
We  brought  It  up  again,  and  the  vote 
here  is  unanimous.  What  we  do  here  is 
make  them  all  the  same. 

Mr.  FORD.  This  bUl  will  simply 
then,  put  people  who  have  been  in  the 
Army  and  are  retired  from  the  Air  Force 
on  an  equal  footing  with  their  contem- 
poraries in  the  Army? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  With 
all  of  the  services. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

the  bill? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  f oUows  : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chan- 
ter 60  of  Utle  10,  United  States  Code  Is 
amended — 

(1)  By  adding  the  following  new  secUon 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"I  1377.  Highest  grade  satisfactorily  held 
♦»,'.' '*]..r°''  *^*  purpose  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Utle  and  Utle  14  relating  to  retired 
grade,  retired  pay,  and  disability  severance 
pay.  acUve  service  by  a  member  In  any  grade 
permanent  or  temporary.  In  any  armed  force 
Is  considered  active  service  In  the  equivalent 
temporary  grade  In  the  armed  force  from 
which  he  retired  or  Is  separated. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  have  Jurisdiction  over 
the  armed  force  In  which  a  member  per- 
formed active  service  determines  whether 
that  service,  or  any  period  of  that  service, 
was  satisfactory.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  Item  at 
the  end  of  the  analysis: 

"1377.  Highest  grade  satisfactorily  held." 

Sec.  2.   (a)    Except  for  persons  covered  by 
secUon   3,   a  reUred   member  or  person   to 
whom   retired   pay  has   been   granted,   who 
would  have  been  eligible  to  be  retired  In  a 
higher  grade  or  advanced  to  a  higher  grade 
on  a  retired  list  If  the  amendments  made  by 
section  1  of  this  Act  had  been  In  effect  at 
the  time  of  his  retirement,  or  at  the  time  he 
was  granted  retired  pay,  shall.  If  he  appUes 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  be  advanced  on  the  applicable 
reUred    list    to    that   higher   grade   and     If 
otherwise  enUUed  to  reUred  pay  under  any 
law.  be  entitled  to  retired  pay  on  and  aft<;r 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  at  the  rate 
prescribed  by  law  for  that  grade,  except  that 
a  member  of  the  armed  forces  who  Is  ad- 
vanced to  a  higher  retired  grade  under  this 
Act  may  elect  to  receive  the  retired  pay  to 
which  he  was  entitled  on  the  day  before  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Except  for  persons  covered  by  section 
3,  this  Act  does  not  entlUe  any  person  to  ad- 
vancement on  the  retired  list  or  to  an  in- 
crease In  retired  or  retirement  pay  for  any 
period  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  No  person  who  was  separated  for 
physical  disability  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  thU  Act  U  enUUed  to  any  Increase 
In  disability  severance  pay  because  of  this 
Act. 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  1377 
(b)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  any 
member  of  the  Air  Force  who  reUred  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  who 
held  a  temporary  grade  in  the  Army  that  was 
higher  than  the  highest  temporary  grade  In 
which  he  served  satisfactorily  In  the  Air 
Force,  is  enUUed  to  be  advanced  on  the  re- 
tired list  to  that  higher  grade  if  his  service 
while  in  that  grade  was  satisfactory,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
and  in  the  case  of  service  in  a  commissioned 
grade  If  such  service  was  for  at  least  six 
months. 

(b)  This  secUon  becomes  effective  for  all 
purposea  as  of  June  29,  1948. 

Sxc.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  sections 
8963(a)  and  8964  of  tlUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  a  member  of  the  Air  Force  who  was 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  under  aecUon  208  of  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947,  as  amended  (63  Stat. 
591),  shall  be  treated  as  If  his  service  in  the 
Army  was  performed  In  the  Air  Porc«. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 


On  page  2,  line  13,  strike  out  the  words 

"section  1",  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 

words  "sections  1  and  5". 

On  page  4,  add  a  new  section  5  as  follows: 

"Sec.  5.  Sectton  6151  (a)  of  ttUe  10.  United 

States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  th« 
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word  'officer'  and  the  words  'under  a  tem- 
porary appointment'." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LANDS    WITHIN    THE    IOWA    ORD- 
NANCE PLANT  RESERVATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  8265) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
adjust  the  legislative  jurisdiction  exer- 
cised by  the  United  States  over  lands 
within  the  Iowa  Ordnance  Plant  Reser- 
vation, Iowa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  may,  at  such  Umes 
as  he  may  deem  desirable,  relinquish  to  the 
State  of  Iowa  all,  or  such  portion  as  he  may 
deem  desirable  for  relinquishment,  of  the 
Jurisdiction  heretofore  acquired  by  the 
United  States  over  any  land  within  the  Iowa 
Ordnance  Plant  Reservation,  Burlington, 
Iowa,  reserving  to  the  United  States  such 
concurrent  or  partial  jurlsdlcUon  as  he  may 
deem  necessary.  Relinquishment  of  juris- 
diction under  the  authority  of  this  Act  may 
be  made  by  filing  with  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Iowa  a  notice  of  such  relinquish- 
ment, which  shall  take  effect  upon  accept- 
ance hereof  by  the  State  of  Iowa  In  such 
manner  as  Its  laws  may  prescribe. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  line  4,  strike  out  the  word 
"hereof"  and  subsUtute  the  word  "thereof". 
The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  simply  to 
correct  a  typographical  error. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  Isdd  on  the  table. 


PAYMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION  OP 
PRIVATE  VEHICLES— ALASKA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1959) 
to  authorize  the  transportation  of  pri- 
vately owned  motor  vehicles  of  Govern- 
ment employees  assigned  to  duty  in 
Alaska. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  a  few  ques- 
tions regarding  this  bill.  At  the  outset, 
are  we  giving  preferential  treatment 
here  to  a  Federal  employee  simply  be- 
cause he  is  assigned  to  Alaska,  in  the 
same  manner  that  we  give  preferential 
treatment  now  to  civilian  employees  as- 
signed to  Hawaii? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  to  me 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  I  will  tell  the 
gentleman  that  the  Federal  employees 
recruited  in  the  48  States  and  assigned 
to  Alaska  are  in  some  respects  in  the 


same  position  as  those  who  are  in  the 
civil  service  in  Hawaii.  As  respects  the 
transp)ortation  of  their  personally  owned 
automobiles,  under  existing  law,  there  is 
a  difference.  Alaska  is  on  the  continent, 
but  nevertheless  it  is  noncontiguous  so, 
in  my  opinion,  Federal  employees  as- 
signed to  Alaska  should,  at  Oovemment 
expense,  be  allowed  to  take  their  ve- 
hicles with  them.  Under  existing  law 
when  they  are  assigned  to  Hawaii,  the 
Government  pays  the  cost  of  their  ve- 
hicles being  transported  there.  This  bill 
would  put  the  civil  servant  in  the  same 
position  when  he  is  assigned  to  Alaska. 

Mr.  CONTE.  One  thing  that  disturbs 
me  in  regard  to  this  situation  is  this: 
Let  us  consider  a  postal  employee  who  is 
working  in  Hawaii.  I  believe  this  is  true 
also  in  Alaska  where  employees  receive 
a  percentage  of  pay  over  and  above  the 
postal  employees  assigned  to  the  other 
48  States  because  of  hardship.  I  can 
agree  with  this  in  some  parts  of  Alaska, 
because  you  might  have  some  hardships 
in  some  places  but  not  in  others  such  as 
Anchorage  or  Juneau  or  some  of  the 
larger  cities.  The  same  situation  is  also 
true  in  Hawaii.  I  cannot  see  why  they 
receive  preferential  treatment,  because 
they  have  things  a  lot  better  there  than 
the  employees  do  in  many  of  the  colder 
regions  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  May  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  extra  money  paid  to 
civil  servants  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii  is 
not  a  differential  based  on  hardship  con- 
ditions but  is  a  25  percent  cost-of-living 
allowance.  In  Hawaii  it  amounts  to  10 
percent,  I  believe.  A  cost-of-living  al- 
lowance is  all  it  is.  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  hardship  conditions.  When  a 
civil  servant  goes  to  Alaska  he  receives  a 
25-percent  allowtmce  on  top  of  his  regu- 
lar pay  to  cover  the  higher  cost  of  living 
in  Alaska,  but  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  hardship. 

Mr.  CONTK  I  wanted  to  elaborate  on 
that  and  clarify  it.  I  highly  oppose  the 
25  percent  additional  pay  that  a  civil 
servant  receives  for  hardship.  I  have 
been  to  Alaska  and  to  Hawaii,  and  I  do 
not  see  where  these  employees  have  any 
greater  hardship  than  employees  in  the 
United  States.  In  some  cases,  as  I  sug- 
gested, they  are  much  better  off.  In- 
deed, many  employees  greatly  desire 
work  in  either  State. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  I  deny  there 
is  any  hardship.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  live 
in  Alaska,  but  the  cost  of  living  is  high 
up  there. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man on  that. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  this 
question.  Are  military  personnel  who 
are  transferred  to  Alaska  permitted  to 
send  an  automobile  there,  as  is  sug- 
gested by  this  legislation? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  military  may  pay  the  cost 
of  transporting  vehicles  for  certain  of 
their  military  personnel  to  Alaska,  when 
the  appropriate  authority  deems  it  neces- 
sary or  advisable.  Passage  of  this  bill 
would  authorize  the  same  benefit  to  civil- 


ian civil  servants  assigned  from  the  con- 
tiguous States  to  Alaska. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  un- 
til we  can  clarify  this  particular  point  I 
would  not  want  this  to  establish  a  prece- 
dent, because  the  cost  for  civilian  em- 
ployees would  be  small  compared  to  the 
cost  for  military  personnel  who  were  sent 
to  Alaska. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  to  reserve 
the  right  to  object  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over  with- 
out prejudice  until  this  point  is  clearly 
and  unequivocally  satisfied.  Two  more 
weeks  will  not  make  a  significant  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
might  be  able  to  clarify  the  point  the  gen- 
tleman has  in  mind.  When  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  testified  before  the  sub- 
committee they  said  that  it  was  their  in- 
tention that  this  provision  would  apply 
only  to  civilian  employees.  The  fact  is 
that  in  1963,  when  only  about  20  or  22 
such  employees  were  recruited  in  the 
United  States,  it  was  intended  to  apply 
only  to  those.  It  was  not  Intended  to 
apply  on  a  mass  scale  to  military  per- 
sonnel. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  gentleman  is  sashing 
that  military  personnel  under  existing 
law  may  not  have  their  cars  shipped  to 
Alaska? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  The  Department 
of  Defense's  representative  suggested 
that  within  their  own  budgetary  limi- 
tations they  may  ship  some  cars.  That 
is  not  the  intention  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  know  that  is  not  the  in- 
tent of  this  legislation.  But  if  this  leg- 
islation is  passed,  it  could  be  applied  to 
the  military,  which  would  be  a  consider- 
ably more  costly  operation,  with  many 
more  thousands  of  people  Involved. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  passed  over  with- 
out prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRAVEL  EXPENSES  FOR  STUDENT 
TRAINEES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  4460) 
to  amend  section  7  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946.  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  we  be  setting 
some  kind  of  precedent  in  this  legisla- 
tion, if  adopted — for  the  payment  of 
travel  expenses  for  student  trainees? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  not  the 
case  because  in  the  86th  Congress  we 
passed  a  law  permitting  travel  expenses 
for  student  trainees.  The  law  at  that 
time  said  that  they  shall  receive  these 
travel  expenses  when  they  are  pro- 
moted upon  completion  of  their  college 
work.  Some  of  these  trainees  were  pro- 
moted during  the  intervening  time,  and 
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before  tbey  graduated  from  college 
This  is  merely  a  correction  of  that  legis- 
lation. It  is  not  a  broadening  of  it. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  testified  that 
there  would  be  no  additional  cost 
through  the  passage  of  this  legislation* 
This  merely  corrects  a  defect  in  the  pre-* 
vious  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  therd 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  ob 
the  bill?  j 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ClerK 
read  the  bill  as  follows:  . 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepresentativeM  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
sectloa  (b)  of  section  7  of  the  Administra- 
tive Expenses  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  808,  as 
amended:  5  U.S.C.  73b-3(b))  Is  amended 
by  deleting  the  word  "promoted"  wherever 
It  appears  and  substituting  the  word  "as- 
signed", and  by  deleting  the  word  "promo- 
tion" wherever  It  appears  and  substituting! 
the  word  "assignment". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill  S. 
814.  an  identical  bill,  and  that  it  be  con- 
sidered in  lieu  of  the  bill  H.R.  4460.  , 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl.  ! 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  7  oX  the  Admlnlstra- 
Uve  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  808.  as 
amended;  6  V£.C.  73b-3(b) )  Is  amended 
by  deleting  the  word  "promoted"  wherever 
It  appears  and  subetltutlng  the  word  "as- 
signed", and  by  deleting  the  word  "promo- 
tion" wherever  It  appears  and  substituting 
the  word  "assignment". 
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Indiana  Sesqulcentennlal  Commission,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  medals  shall  be  made  and 
delivered  at  such  times  as  may  be  required 
by  the  commission  in  quantities  of  not  leas 
than  two  thousand,  but  no  medals  shall  be 
made  after  December  31,  1966. 

S«c.  a.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasxu-y 
shall  caxise  such  medals  to  be  struck  and 
furnished  at  not  less  than  the  estimated 
cost  of  manufacture,  including  labor,  ma- 
terials, dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  overhead 
expenses;  and  security  satisfactory  to  the 
Director  of  the  Mint  shall  be  furnished  to 
Indemnify  the  United  States  for  the  full 
pajrment  of  cuch  cost. 

(b)  Upon  authorization  from  the  Indiana 
Sesqulcentennlal  Commission,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  cause  duplicates  of 
such  medals  to  be  coined  and  sold,  under 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  at  a 
price  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  thereof 
(including  labor). 

Sec.  3.  The  medals  shall  be  considered  to 
be  national  medals  within  the  meaning  of 
section  3551  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  The 
medals  authorized  to  be  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  of  such  size  and  of  such 
metals  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  In  consultation  with 
the   Indiana   Susqulcentennlal   Commission. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ILGWU   HEALTH   CENTER    50TH 
ANNIVERSARY  MEDALS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7193) 
to  provide  for  the  striking  of  medals  in 
cwnmemoration  of  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  first  union  health 
center  in  the  United  States  by  the  In- 
ternational Ladles'  Garment  Workers' 
Union. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bilj  as  follows: 


The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  4460)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


INDIANA    STATEHOOD    SESQUICEN- 
TENNIAL  MEDALS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3488) 
to  provide  for  the  striking  of  medals  in 
commemoration  of  the  150th  anniver- 
sary of  the  statehood  of  the  State  of 
Indiana. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  com- 
memoration of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  admission  of  the  State 
of  Indiana  Into  the  Union  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  le 
authorized  and  directed  to  sUlke  and  fur- 
nish to  the  Indiana  SesqiUcentennial  Com- 
mission not  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand medals  with  suitable  emblems,  devices, 
and  Inscriptions   to   be  determined  by   the 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.    That.    In 
commemoration  of  the  founding  In  1914  by 
the  International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers' 
Union  of  the  first  health  center  ever  operated 
by  a  trade  union  in  the  United  States,  thus 
creating  a  new  conception  of  medical  care 
for  the  worker  which  has  been  followed  by 
many  other  unions  and  socially  minded  in- 
stitutions, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized   and    directed    to   strike   an    ap- 
propriate   silver    medal    with    suitable    em- 
blems,  devices,   and    Inscriptions   to    be   de- 
termined by  the  International  Ladles'  Gar- 
ment  Workers'   Union   and   subject   to   the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Sic.  2.  The   Secretary  of  the  Treasury   is 
authorized  and  directed  to  coin  and  furnish 
to  the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Work- 
'ers'    Union    not    more    than    two    thousand 
copies  in  bronze  of  such  medal  of  such  size 
or  sizes  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  consultation  with  the  International 
[Ladies'     Garment     Workers'     Union.       The 
tnedals  shall  be  made  and  delivered  at  such 
jtlmes  as  may  be  required  by  the  organiza- 
Itlon    In    quantities    of    not    less    than    one 
jtbousand  but  no  medals  shall  be  made  after 
Pecember   31.    196f.      The   medals    shall    be 
considered  to  be  national  medals  within  the 
bieaning    of    secUon    3651    of    the    Revised 
Statutes. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Shall  cause  such  medals  to  be  struck  and 
furnished  at  not  less  than  the  estimated 
fOBt  of  manufacture,  including  labor,  ma- 
terials, dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  overhead 
♦xpenses;   and  aecurlty  satisfactory  to  the 


Director  of  the  Mint  shall  be  furnished  to 
indemnify  the  United  Stetee  for  the  full 
payment  of  such  cost.  The  medals  author- 
ized to  be  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  of  such  size  or  sizes  and  of  such  metals  as 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  In  consultation  with  such  associa- 
tion. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2,  line  12,  strike  out  "organization" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "union". 

Page  2.  line  25.  strike  out  "assocatlon"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "union". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'H.^ra]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection.  i 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  known  the  good  hearts  and  been 
an  admiring  observer  of  the  good  deeds  of 
the  Ladies'  Garment  Workers  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  and  I  am  filled  with 
joy  at  this  recognition  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  the  50  years  of 
dedicated  service  in  the  field  of  health  by 
the  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers'  Union.  I  can  think  of  no  rec- 
ognition of  an  outstanding  and  unselfish 
service  to  humanity  that  has  been  more 
completely  deserved. 

The  story  of  how  a  handful  of  garment 
workers,  laboring   under  conditions  of 
contagion,  and  the  unspeakable  sweat- 
shops, difficult  for  this  generation  to  vis- 
ualize, from  this  meager  means  founded 
the  first  union  health  center  and  initi- 
ated a  program  that  today  is  bringing 
comfort  and   health   and  hope  in  im- 
measurable   measure    to    hundreds    of 
thousands    throughout   our   land,   is   a 
classic  epic  in  Americanism.    The  union 
health  center  of  the  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers  In  Chicago,  and  those  in  other 
cities  from  coast  to  coast,  all  springing 
from  that  humble  start  in  New  York  a 
half  century  ago,  are  monuments  to  the 
nobility  of  purpose  and  accomplishment 
of  organized  labor  as  well  as  a  tribute, 
as  so  eloquently  stressed  by  the  beloved 
Congressman  Ckllbr,  to  our  American 
free  enterprise  system  and  free  collec- 
tive bargaining.     God  bless  the  Ladles' 
Garment  Workers. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
favor  of  H.R.  7193.  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  one  appropriate  silver  medal, 
and  not  more  than  2.000  copies  in 
bronze,  in  commemoration  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  first 
union  health  center  in  the  United  States 
by  the  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers'  Union. 
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The  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers'  Union  took  the  first  giant  step 
to  meet  the  health  problems  of  the 
working  men  and  women  when  it  estab- 
lished the  first  union  health  center  In 
the  United  States  In  New  York  City. 
This  was  a  new  conception  of  medical 
care  for  thousands  of  workers  who  could 
afford  little  or  no  medical  attention. 
This  1913  health  center  employed  one  or 
two  physicians  and  occupied  two  rooms. 
The  idea  expanded  to  the  point  where 
today  the  International  Ladles'  Garment 
Workers'  Union  has  13  health  centers 
throughout  the  UrUted  States  and  other 
trade  unions  have  hundreds  of  these 
centers  to  benefit  tiie  working  men  and 
women  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  development  of  these 
medical  centers  is  certainly  a  great  trib- 
ute to  our  free  enterprise  system  and  free 
collective  bargaining.  The  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union  is  to  be 
commended  for  its  pioneering  in  this 
field.  This  union  has  always  been  pro- 
gressive, not  only  in  the  establishment 
of  medical  centers  for  its  workers,  but 
in'  fostering  good  and  sound  social  legis- 
lation, civil  rights,  and  by  conducting 
seminars  for  the  membership  so  that 
they  may  be  informed  on  the  great  issues 
facing  their  respective  States  and  the 
Nation.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  ad- 
dressing these  seminars  and  participat- 
ing In  panel  discussions  sponsored  by  the 
International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union  In  the  western  Massachusetts  area 
at  the  invitation  of  my  good  friend,  John 
P.  Albano,  the  ILGWU  manager  in  the 
Springfield  office.  I  am  completely  fa- 
miliar with  the  ILGWU  sovmd  and  pro- 
gressive programs,  and  know  of  Jack 
Albano 's  zeal  in  promoting  them. 

The  striking  of  this  medal  Is  an  im- 
portant Item  in  a  program  that  the 
HiGWU  hopes  will  be  of  great  educa- 
tional value.  This  program  will  take  the 
form  of  a  conference  running  several 
days  devoted  to  the  current  and  future 
medical  problems  confronting  the  mem- 
bers of  all  trade  unions  and  similar  so- 
cial organizations.  Mrs.  Evelsm  Dubrow. 
legislative  representative  of  ttie  ILHWU, 
has  testified  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  that  leaders  in  the 
field  from  the  United  States.  England, 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  Austria  and 
other  free  countries  are  being  Invited. 
The  possibility  of  sending  one  of  the 
ILGWU  'health  centers  on  wheels"  as 
a  sort  of  Peace  Corps  project  to  the  new- 
ly emerging  African  and  Asian  democ- 
racies Is  being  considered,  Mrs.  Dubrow 
said,  and  I  think  this  certainly  has 
merit.  The  design  of  the  medal  _  wffl 
become  the  art  symbol  for  all  these  other 
activities. 

PADRE  JUNIPERO  SERRA  250TH 
ANNIVERSARY  MEDALS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (8.  743)  to 
furnish  to  the  Padre  Junipero  Serra 
250th  Anniversary  Association  medals  in 
commemoration  of  this  250th  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  blO  as  follows : 

Be  ft  enacted  &f  the  Senate  vnd  Hous« 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
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America  in  Congress  cusembled,  That  in  the 
commemoration  of  the  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Padre 
Junipero  Serra,  who  was  born  in  Majorca. 
Spain,  on  November  24,  171S,  and  came  to 
the  west  coast  In  1769  where  he  founded 
the  first  ten  missions,  which  became  the 
nucleus  of  civilization  in  what  is  now  Cali- 
fornia, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  la  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  strike  and  furnish 
to  the  Padre  Junipero  Serra  250th  Anniver- 
sary Association  not  more  than  three  hun- 
dred thousand  medals  with  suitable  emblems, 
devices,  and  inscriptions  to  be  determined 
by  the  Padre  Junipero  Serra  250th  Anniver- 
sary Association  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  medals 
shall  be  made  and  delivered  at  such  times 
as  may  be  required  by  the  association  in 
quantities  of  not  less  than  two  thousand, 
but  no  medals  shall  be  made  after  December 
31.  1964.  The  medals  shall  be  considered 
to  be  national  medals  within  the  meaning 
of  section  3551  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  such  medals  to  be  struck  and  fur- 
nished at  not  less  than  the  estimated  cost  of 
manufacture,  Including  labor,  materials,  dies, 
use  of  machinery,  and  overhead  expenses; 
and  sectirlty  satisfactory  to  the  Director  of 
the  Mint  shall  be  furnished  to  indemnify 
the  United  States  for  the  full  payment  of 
such  cost. 

BBC.  3.  The  medals  authorized  to  be  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  of  such  size 
or  sizes  and  of  such  metals  as  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  consultation  with  such  association. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

ITie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire 
California  delegation  joins  in  support  of 
this  measure,  which  has  already  passed 
the  Senate.  Padre  Junipero  Serra  was 
one  of  the  greatest  men  ever  to  set  foot 
in  what  is  now  California,  for  he  brought 
civilization  and  culture  and  agriculture, 
as  well  as  religion,  to  this  area  of  our 
country.  His  works  have  lived  for  two 
centuries  and  will  live  In  our  society  as 
long  as  this  country  endures. 

Each  State  is  permitted  only  two  stat- 
ues in  our  historic  Statuary  Hall  of  the 
Capitol  and  It  is  worth  noting  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill  that  California  has 
installed  the  statue  of  Padre  Junipero 
Serra  as  one  of  its  two  State  heroes  to 
be  honored  in  this  fashion. 

This  brave  semi -invalid  embodied  the 
same  spirit  which  motivates  the  men 
and  women  of  our  Peace  Corps.  You 
might  say  that  in  the  Peace  Corps,  we 
ai%  doing  for  other  undeveloped  nations 
what  Padre  Junipero  Serra  dW  for  what 
Lb  now  California. 


BATTLE  OF  LAKE  ERIE  SESQUICEN- 
TENNIAL  MEDAU3 

The  Clerk  called  the  bin  (8.  87»)  to 
provide  for  the  striking  of  medals  in 
commemoration  of  the  150th  annlvar- 
sary  of  the  building  of  Perry's  fleet  and 
the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  striking  of  medals  commem- 
orating the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Lake  Erie,  be  taken  off  the  Con- 
sent Calendar.  Since  the  acUon  of  the 
ccHiimittee  in  approving  the  legislation, 
the  ^x)nsoring  committee  has  changed 
its  mind  about  the  feasibility  of  meeting 
the  deadline  established  in  the  bill,  and 
it  has  informed  the  House  sponsor  of  the 
bill,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
Representative  Weaver,  that  it  would  be 
best  not  to  seek  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lation at  this  time.  Since  no  worthwhile 
piu*pose  would  be  served  by  passage  of 
the  bill,  I  ask  that  it  be  returned  to  the 
Union  Calendar. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NEVADA  STATEHOOD  CENTENNIAL 
MEDALS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bin  (S.  1125)  to 
provide  for  the  striking  of  medals  in  com- 
memoration of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  admission  of  Nevada  to  statehood. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Bepresentatiwes  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the  com- 
memoration of  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  admission  of  Nevada  to  statehood, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  strike  and  furnish  to  the 
Nevada  Centennial  Commission  not  more 
than  twenty  thousaiMl  medals  with  suitable 
emblems,  devices,  and  inscriptions  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Nevada  Centennial  Conunls- 
sion  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  The  medals  shall  be  made  of 
silver  alloy  and  delivered  at  such  times  as 
may  be  required  by  the  commission  in  quan- 
tities ca  not  less  than  two  thousand,  but  no 
medals  shall  be  made  after  December  81,  1964. 
The  medals  shaU  be  considered  to  be  national 
medals  within  the  meaning  of  section  3551  of 
the  Revised  Statutes. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  stieb  medals  to  be  struck  and  furnished 
at  not  less  than  the  estimated  cost  of  manu- 
facture. Including  labor,  materials,  dies,  tise 
of  nukchinery,  and  overhead  expenses;  and 
seciirity  satisfactory  to  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  shall  be  furnished  to  Indemnify  the 
United  States  for  the  full  payment  of  such 
cost. 

Sec.  3.  The  medals  autborlsed  to  be  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  of  such  size  or 
tlzea  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasxiry  in  consultation  with  stich 
commission. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Baring  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rccoav 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

TTie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ol  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  support 
of  8.  1125.  providing  for  the  striking  of  a 
commemorative  medal  on  the  occasion 
of  the  100th  anniversary  of  N*v»da's  ad- 
mission to  the  Union,  I  would  Ifte  to  take 
this  c^portunlty  to  iMrlng  forth  a  few 
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highlights  of  Nevada's  history  for  as  you 
know  Nevada  was  one  of  the  last  fron- 
tiers to  Join  the  Union,  and  did  so  $t  a 
most  Interesting  time  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory, a  time  of  strife  and  discontent  in 
our  Nation,  and  we  are  thus  referred  to 
as  the  "Battle  Born  State" — but  Also 
sometimes  called  the  "Silver  State." 

Nevada  became  a  State  on  October  31, 
1864.  but  the  Incidents  leading  up  to  Ne- 
vada's statehood  are  most  interesting, 

Nevada  was  the  last  Western  region 
to  be  explored  in  this  country.    ProbiMtJly 
not  more  than  one  or  two  parties  crossed 
Nevada   before   1800  and  they  did  not 
stop  to  explore.    A  few  trappers  exploj-ed 
parts  of  the  area  in  search  of  new  fur 
sources,  but  the  great  natural  wealth  of 
the  region  remained  unknown  until  1$43 
when  an  expedition  led  by  John  Fremont 
surveyed  the  Rocky  Mountain  Divide.    In 
1859    two    prospectors    discovered    Un- 
usually  rich   gold   deposits   at   Virginia 
City,    Patrick    McLaughlin    and    Peter 
O'RUey.  and  soon  they  took  in  Hertry 
Cwnstock,  a  trapper,  as  partner.    These 
deposits  became  known  as  the  Comstock 
lode.    The  gold  was  found  to  be  mixed 
with  extremely  rich  veins  of  silver,  afid 
miners  rushed  to  the  area  amd  the  real 
development  of  the  region  began.    Later 
,    discoveries  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
other  minerals  established  mining  as  Ne- 
vada's most  valuable  Industry. 

At  the  time  the  Comstock  lode  was 
discovered.  Virginia  City  was  a  very  smiill 
settlement,  but  the  news  of  the  discovery 
spread  like  wildfire  and  miners  and  ad- 
venturers from  California  and  the  East 
flocked  to  the  diggings  to  see  If  they 
could  strike  It  rich,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  Virginia  City  became  a  bustUng 
mining  center,  and  the  population  of  the 
entire  section  increased  from  1,000  In 
1859  to  more  than  6,800  In  1860.  f 

By  1861  ao  many  settlers  had  movid 
to  the  mining  camps  that  Presidett 
James  Buchanan  declared  the  area  a 
separate  territory,  and  when  Presldettt 
Lincoln  took  olflce  the  same  year,  he  ap- 
pointed James  W.  Nye,  a  poliUcian  from 
New  York  City,  as  the  first  Governor  of 
the  Nevada  Territory,  and  on  July  11, 
1861,  Nye  proclaimed  the  establishmexit 
of  a  territorial  government. 

In  1862  the  territory  was  enlarged,  and 
again  after  Nevada  became  a  State-^ 
1864 — was  the  area  enlarged  in  1866  tb 
the  present  size.  This  Is  of  particular  In- 
terest, for  In  1866  the  barren  dry  desert 
land  which  was  then  added  to  the  State 
was  not  particularly  welcome  and  it  took 
a  couple  of  sessions  of  the  legislature  to 
come  to  agreement,  but  this  barren  dry 
d€»ert  land  is  where  Las  Vegas  now  Ilea. 
a  booming  metropolis  and  a  tremendou* 
asset  to  Nevada  and  the  NaUon. 

Territorial  life  In  Nevada  was  far  from 
comfortable.  The  first  settlers  In  min- 
ing camps  lived  in  tents,  in  rough  ston« 
huts,  or  in  holes  in  the  hillsides,  and  aU 
their  supplies  had  to  be  hauled  over  the 
mountains  from  California.  Prices  werg 
almost  unbelievably  high  and  lawless- 
ness and  disorder  often  ruled  In  the  min- 
ing camps.  TO  make  matters  worse.  In- 
dians went  on  the  warpath  from  time  to 
time  between  1861  and  1864,  The  Army 
built  forts  to  protect  the  setUers  against 
the  Indians,  while  the  Army  at  the  same 
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time  began  to  enforce  law  and  order  in 
the  mining  camps. 

This  was  the  picture  of  Nevada  when 
it  came  into  statehood,  but  the  silver  and 
gold  of  Nevada's  mines  became  vitally 
important  to  the  Federal  Gtovemment 
when  the  Civil  War  started  in  1861.  and 
these  precious  metals  provided  much  of 
the  funds  necessary  to  finance  the  war. 
In  addition,  the  Union  needed  another 
antlslavery  State  to  make  sure  that 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  urged 
by  President  Lincoln  would  be  passed. 
For  these  reasons.  Lincoln  became  a 
strong  supporter  of  statehood  for  Ne- 
vada, even  though  the  territory  had  less 
than  a  third  of  the  127.381  residents  re- 
quired by  Congress  for  statehood. 

On  March  3.  1863.  Congress  passed  an 
act  allowing  a  constitutional  convention 
to  meet  in  Nevada  in  preparation  for 
statehood.     The  convention  met  in  No- 
vember 1863  but  disputes  developed  over 
taxation  and  in  the  election  in  January 
1864  the  voters  failed  to  approve  the  pro- 
posed constitution.    Congress  then  had 
to  pass  another  law  authorizing  a  second 
constitutional    convention.      This    new 
convention  completed   its  work  in  less 
than  4  months  and  to  speed  statehood 
for  Nevada  the  convention  telegraphed 
the  entire  constitution  to  Washington  at 
a  cost  of  $3,500.     Thus  on  October  31, 
1864.  Nevada  became  a  State,  and  Henry 
G.  Blasdel.  a  mining  engineer  and  a  Re- 
publican, became  the  State's  first  Gover- 
nor, and  the  new  State's  estimated  pop- 
ulation was  some  21,400  souls. 

Although  Nevada  came  into  statehood 
through  its  richness  in  minerals  and 
prosperity  in  its  mining  industry  this 
picture  has  since  changed.  The  richest 
silver  deposits  began  to  nm  out  in  1869 
and  during  the  early  1870's  silver  prices 
began  to  fall  on  the  international  market 
Discovery  of  the  "Big  Bonanza"  in  the 
Comstock  lode  in  1873  provided  a  new 
source  of  high  grade  ore.  and  in  1878 
Congress  passed  the  Bland -Allison  Act  to 
keep  mines  with  lower  grade  ore  in 
operation. 

By  this  time  cattie  raising  grew  In 
Importance  and  as  mines  closed  cattle 
ranchers  became  the  richest  men  In  the 
State.  In  1893  President  Cleveland 
called  a  special  session  of  Congress  and 
forced  the  repeal  of  the  Bland-Allison 
Act.  This  caused  more  mines  to  close 
Thousands  of  persons  left  Nevada  to  find 
work  elsewhere  and  once  thriving  com- 
munities became  ghost  towns. 

Again  In  1900  prospectors  found  huge 
new  deposits  of  rich  silver  ores  at  Tono- 
pah  and  although  silver  prices  were  low 
the  ores  were  so  rich  that  mines  could 
make  a  profit  and  hundreds  of  miners 
thus  rushed  back  to  the  State  to  share 
in   this   new  wealth.     That  same  year 
rich  deposits  of  copper  were  discovered 
near  Ely,  Ruth,  and  Mountain  City,  and 
the  discovering  of  gold  in  Goldfleld  In 
1903  caused  a  rush  of  people  to  this  area. 
World  War  n  brought  other  booms  to 
Nevada  for  munitions  factories  needed 
large  quantities  of  the  State's  copper, 
magneslte,    manganese,    and    tungsten 
and  in  1941  a  large  magnesium  plant 
opened  in  Henderson. 

However.  Nevada  is  no  longer  a  busy 
mining  State,  and  a  drop  in  the  price  of 


tungsten  in  the  1950's  was  a  serious  blow 
to  Nevada's  mining  industry,  and  by  1959 
all  but  one  tungsten  mine  had  closed. 

Since  then  foreign  aid  programs  have 
Imported  minerals  mined  with  cheap 
labor  elsewhere  In  the  world,  while  the 
Nevada  mines  stand  vacant  and  the 
miners  without  a  way  of  life. 

Nevada  is  proud  of  the  many  famous 
people  It  has  produced,  and  people  who 
have  lived  there.  Mark  Twain  worked 
as  a  reporter  for  several  years  on  the 
Territorial  Enterprise,  a  Virginia  City 
newspaper,  and  made  that  paper  famous 
Francis  Griffiths  Newlands  served  Ne- 
vada both  as  a  Representative  and  a 
Senator  for  over  25  years,  and  is  the 
sponsor  of  bills  for  reclamation  of  the 
arid  lands  in  the  West. 

Senator  Key  Plttman  was  Senator 
from  Nevada  from  1913  untU  his  death 
in  1940  and  he  strongly  supported  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  and  was  the  author 
of  the  SUver  Purchase  Act. 

And  the  colorful,  fighting  Senator 
Pat  McCarran  who  fought  for  silver  with 
his  dying  breath. 

William  Morris  Steward,  a  lawyer  and 
U.S.  Senator  who  sponsored  national 
mining  legislation,  and  who  was  the 
author  of  the  15th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
aUowed  qualified  Negroes  to  vote  In  na- 
tional elections. 

Thus,  Nevada  has  made  a  tremendous 
Imprint  In  our  Nation's  history  and  we 
wish  to  have  a  commemorative  medal 
struck  In  the  State's  honor  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  100th  anniversary  of  state- 
hood. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


CHANGE  NAME  OF  MEMPHIS  LOCK 
AND  DAM,   ALA. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  453)  to 
change  the  name  of  the  Memphis  lock 
and  dam  on  the  Tombigbee  River  near 
Aliceville,  Ala. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Memphis  lock  and  dam  near  Aliceville,  Ala- 
bama, on  the  Tombigbee  River  shall  here- 
after be  known  and  designated  as  the  Allce- 
vUle  lock  and  dam.  Any  law,  regulation, 
map.  document,  record,  or  other  paper  of 
the  United  States  in  which  such  lock  and 
dam  are  referred  to  shall  be  held  to  refer  to 
such  lock  and  dam  as  the  Aliceville  lock  and 
dam. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


BRIDGE  ACROSS  MOUNT  HOPE  BAY, 
RJ. 
The  Cleric  called  the  bill  (S.  1936)  au- 
thorizing the  State  of  Rhode  Island  or 
its  instrumentality  to  maintain,  repair, 
and  operate  the  bridge  across  Mount 
Hope  Bay  subject  to  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  act  approved  March  23, 
1906. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Mount  Hope  Bridge  Ck>m- 
pany.  Its  successors  and  assigns,  to  con- 
struct, maintain,  and  operate  a  bridge  across 
Mount  Hope  Bay  between  the  towns  of 
Bristol  and  Portsmouth,  in  Rhode  Island", 
approved  March  3.  1927  (44  Stat.  1391),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  section  3  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"Skc.  3.  If  and  when  title  to  such  bridge 
shall  become  vested  in  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  or  the  Rhode  Island  Turnpike  and 
Bridge  Authority,  an  instrumentality  of  said 
State,  the  maintenance,  repair,  and  opera- 
tion of  such  bridge  shall  thereafter  be  gov- 
erned by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  applicable  to  such  bridge,  subject, 
however,  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  regulate  the  con- 
struction of  bridges  over  navigable  waters.' 
approved  March  33,  1906." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time.  wEis  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


INDEMNIFICATION  OF  RESEARCH 
CONTRACTORS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8611) 
to  facilitate  the  performance  of  medical 
research  and  development  within  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  by  providing 
for  the  Indemnification  of  contractors. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
Uie  bill?  "^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  do  we  indemnify 
others  who  are  the  beneficiaries,  if  I  may 
put  It  that  way,  of  research  in  addition  to 
the  proposal  to  indemnify  the  research 
contractors  who  may  be  working  with  or 
using  facilities  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  There  was  a 
doctor  working  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration doing  research  woi*.  He  left 
the  VA  and  went  into  private  practice. 
The  VA  wanted  to  work  further  with  him 
but  he  could  not  receive  any  insurance 
from  private  Insurance  companies.  This 
merely  gives  the  VA  a  way  to  protect 
themselves  in  working  with  a  doctor  of 
this  kind. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  not  designed  to 
provide  Indemnification  growing  out  of 
some  mistake  made  by  some  research 
organization? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    No;  it  Is  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  deals  only  with 
individuals?  Is  this  what  the  gentleman 
Is  saying? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  This  Is  meant 
to  deal  with  Individual  contractors;  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  still  not  clear  as  to 
what  Is  Indemnified,  who  Is  indemnified, 
and  for  what  reason. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Let  me  read 
to  the  gentleman  a  report  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  There  was  a  doc- 
tor named  Bovarnlck  who  invented  an 


expander  while  he  was  working  for  the 
VA  on  a  blood  plasma  expander.  He  left 
the  VA  and  the  VA  wanted  to  work  with 
him  again.  The  suppliers  refused  to  deal 
with  him  in  view  of  recent  court  deci- 
sions unless  there  wsis  indemnity  cover- 
age on  anything  that  might  happen  of  an 
untoward  nature  in  the  use  of  these 
materials. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  does  this  indem- 
nify if  due  to  a  mistake  that  may  be  made 
by  an  Individual  or  by  a  corporation? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  That  Is  as  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  An  indemnification  of 
the  individual? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Of  the  indi- 
vidual; yes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  216  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately 
after  "(a)",  and  changing  "(b)"  and  "(c)" 
to  "(2)"  and  "(3)".  respectively. 

(b)  Such  section  216  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion (b),  as  follows : 

"(b)  With  the  approval  of  the  Adminis- 
trator, any  contract  for  research  authorized 
by  this  section  or  for  medical  resesirch  or  de- 
velopment authorized  by  section  4101  of  this 
title,  may  provide  for  the  indemnification  of 
contractors  to  the  extent  and  subject  to  the 
limitations  provided  in  section  2364.  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  except  that  approval  and 
certification  required  thereby  shaU  be  by  the 
Administrator." 

(c)  Such  section  216  is  further  amended 
by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  of  the 
catchllne:  ";  indemnification  of  contractors". 

(d)  The  analysis  of  chapter  3  of  such  title 
38  regarding  section  216  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
";  Indemnification  of  contractors". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table.  i 


AUTHORIZING  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
THE  SAINT-GAUDENS  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE,  NJI. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJR.  4018) 
to  authorize  establishment  of  the  Saint- 
Gaudens  National  Historic  Site,  NJI., 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  it  looks  like  with  this 
bill  the  taxpayers  would  get  the  privilege 
of  paying  some  $40,000  a  year  In  per- 
petuity for  taking  care  of  this  memorial 
or  monument,  or  whatever  it  is — this  na- 
tional historic  site. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  how  It  has 
been  operated  and  maintained  up  to  this 
point? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Up  untU  this  time,  this 
has  not  been  a  national  historic  site.  It 
has  been  taken  care  of  by  private  orga- 
nizations. Whenever  a  site  of  this  na- 
ture is  made  into  a  national  historic  park, 
the  National  Park  Service  assumes  re- 


sponsibility for  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  facility  and,  more  than 
likely,  with  the  admission  charges  that 
will  be  made  they  will  take  care  of  cer- 
tainly a  good  portion  of  the  maintenance 
and  operation  costs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  there  been  any- 
thing wrong  with  the  operation  of  it  in 
the  past? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  would  let  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire,  spnansor  of 
the  legislation,  respond  to  that  question. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  The  trustees  have 
been  taking  care  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Saint-Gaudens  National  Historic  Site, 
and  they  have  reached  a  point  where 
they  feel  the  public  will  be  better  served 
and  the  purpose  of  the  trust  will  be  bet- 
ter served  if  the  Federal  Government  can 
take  it  over.  There  has  been  income  and 
there  are  some  plus  funds.  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  the 
fact  that  they  are  donating  80  acres  of 
land  with  buildings  thereon,  they  are 
donating  to  the  United  States  $100,000  of 
the  endowment  fund.  If  the  charges 
are  made,  it  could  very  easily  be  a  i>ay  as 
you  go  proposition. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  condition  of  the  U.S.  Treasury,  I  do 
not  believe  we  are  entitled  to  take  on  a 
lot  of  these  historic  sites  where  they 
have  been  administered  and  serving  the 
public  well  In  the  past.  I  would  think 
they  could  continue  as  they  are  presently 
being  operated.  Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  passed  over  uithout  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENT  BY  THE  STATES  OP 
COLORADO  AND  NEW  MEXICO  OP 
THE  COSTILLA  CREEK  COMPACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  WU  (Hil.  5949) 
to  consent  to  the  amendment  by  the 
States  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  of 
the  Costilla  Creek  compact. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
consent  of  Congress  Is  given  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Costilla  Creek  Comp>act  as  agreed 
to  by  the  States  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 
Such  amended  compact  reads  as  foUows: 

AtiKtrOED    COSm.LA    CHKXK    COMPACT 

The  state  of  Colorado  and  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  parties  signatory  to  this  com- 
pact (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Colorado" 
and  "New  Mexico",  respectively,  or  Individ- 
ually as  a  "State",  or  collectively  as  the 
"States"),  having  on  September  30,  1944. 
concluded,  through  their  duly  authorlred 
Commissioners,  to-wlt:  Clifford  H.  Stone  for 
Colorado  and  Thomas  M.  McClure  for  New 
Mexico,  a  compact  with  respect  to  the  water* 
of  Costilla  Creek,  an  Interstate  stream,  which 
compact  was  ratified  by  the  States  in  1946 
and  was  approved  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  1946;  and 

The  States,  having  resolved  to  conclude 
an  amended  compact  with  respect  to  the 
waters  ot  Costilla  Creek,  have  designated, 
piirsuant  to  the  Acts  of  their  respective  Leg- 
islatures and  through  their  ap<inx>prUte  ex- 
ecutive agencies,  as  their  Commlsslonw^: 

J.  E.  Whltten.  for  Colorado 

S.  E.  Reynolds,  for  New  Mexico 
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who.   after   negotUUons,   have  agreed   upon 
theae  artlclee:  1 

Article  I 


The  major  purpoees  of  thla  ocMupact  'ar« 
to  provide  for  the  equitable  dlvlalon  and  ap- 
porttomnent  of  the  uae  of  the  waters  of 
Ckwtllla  Creek;  to  promote  Interstate  com|ty; 
to  remove  causes  of  present  and  future  Inter- 
state controversies;  to  assure  the  most  »ffl- 
clent  utUizatlon  of  the  waters  of  CosDllla 
Creek;  to  provide  for  the  Integrated  opera- 
tion of  existing  and  prospective  Irrigation 
facilities  on  the  stream  In  the  two  States;  to 
adjust  the  conflicting  Jurisdictions  of  the 
two  States  over  irrigation  works  and  facilities 
diverting  and  storing  water  In  one  State  for 
use  In  both  States;  to  equalize  the  benefits 
of  water  from  Costilla  Creek,  used  for  the 
Irrigation  of  contiguous  lands  lying  on  either 
side  of  the  Boundary,  between  the  citizens 
and  water  users  of  one  State  and  thoae<  of 
the  other:  and  to  place  the  beneficial  |ip- 
pUcatlon  of  water  diverted  from  Costtlla 
Creek  for  Irrigation  by  the  water  users  of  the 
two  States  on  a  common  basis. 

The  physical  and  other  conditions  pecu- 
liar to  the  Costilla  Creek  and  its  basin,  «nd 
the  nature  and  location  of  the  Irrigation  de- 
velopment and  the  facilities  In  connection 
therewith,  constitute  the  basis  for  this  co|n- 
pact;  and  neither  of  the  States  hereby,  i^or 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  its  con- 
sent, concedes  that  this  compact  establislies 
any  general  principle  or  precedent  with  Re- 
spect to  any  other  Interstate  stream.  I 

Article  H 
As   lised   In   this   compact,   the  foUowllig 
names,  terms  and  expressions  are  described, 
defined,  applied   and   taken  to  mean  as  In 
this  Article  set  forth : 


tjic 


(a)  "Costilla  Creek"  Is  a  tributary  of  t|ie 
Rio  Grande  which  rises  on  the  west  slope 
of  the  Sangre  de  Crlsto  range  In  the  extreme 
southeastern  comer  of  CostlUa  County  |n 
Colorado  and  fiows  In  a  general  westerty 
direction  crossing  the  Boundary  three  times 
above  Its  confluence  with  the  Rio  Grande  In 
New  Mexico. 

(b)  The  "Canyon  Mouth"  Is  that  point  an 
CoetUla  Creek  in  New  Mexico  where  tie 
stream  leaves  the  mountains  and  emerges 
into  the  San  Luis  Valley. 

(c)  The  "Amalla  Area"  is  that  irrigated 
area  in  New  Mexico  above  the  Canyon 
Mouth  and  below  the  Costilla  Reservoir 
which  Is  served  by  decreed  direct  flow  water 
rights. 

(d)  The  "CoetUla-Garcia  Area"  Is  th4t 
area  extending  from  the  Canyon  Mouth  1^ 
New  Mexico  to  a  point  in  Colorado  abOTjt 
foxir  miles  downstream  from  the  Boimdart, 
being  a  compact  body  of  Irrigated  land  o»i 
either  side  of  CoetUla  Creek  served  by  de- 
creed direct  flow  water  rights. 

(e)  The  "Eastdale  Reservoir  No.  1"  is  that 
off-channel  reservoir  located  In  Colorado  1» 
Sections  7,  8  and  18,  Township  l  North, 
Range  73  West,  and  Sections  12  and  1$ 
Township  1  North,  Range  74  West,  of  the 
Costilla  Estates  Survey,  with  a  nominal  ca- 
pacity of  three  thousand  four  himdred  sixty - 
eight  (3,468)  acre-feet  and  a  present  usablfe 
capacity  of  two  thousand   (2,000)   acre-feet. 

(f)  The  "Eastdale  Reservoir  No.  2"  Is  that 
off-channel  reservoir  located  in  Colorado  in 
Sections  3.  4,  9  and  10,  Township  l  North, 
Range  73  West,  of  the  CoetUla  Estates  Surl 
vey,  with  a  nominal  capacity  of  three  thou* 
sand  forty-one  (3,041)  acre-feet. 

(g)  The  "Costilla  Reservoir"  is  that  chant 
nel  reservoir,  having  a  nominal  capacity  of 
fifteen  thoiisand  seven  hundred  (15,700j 
acre-feet,  located  In  New  Mexico  near  the 
headwaters  of  Costilla  Creek.  The  present 
Usable  Capacity  of  the  reservoir  ia  eleven 
thousand  (11,000)  acre-feet,  subject  to  fu-t 
ture  adjustment  by  the  State  Engineer  oi 


New  Mexico.  The  condition  of  Coetllla  dam 
may  be  such  that  the  State  Engineer  of  Ne^r 
Mexico  will  not  permit  storage  above  a  de- 
termined stage  except  for  short  periods  of 
time. 

(h)  The  "Cerro  Canal"  is  that  irrigation 
canal  which  diverts  water  from  the  left 
bank  of  Coetllla  Creek  in  New  Mexico  near 
the  southwest  corner  of  Section  12.  Town- 
ship 1  South,  Range  73  West,  of  the  CosUUa 
Estates  Survey,  and  rims  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  to  the  Boundary  near  Boundary 
Monument  No.  140. 

(1)  The  "Boundary"  is  the  term  used 
herein  to  describe  the  ccxnmon  boundary 
line  between  Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 

(J)  The  term  "Costilla  Reservoir  System" 
means  and  includes  the  Coetllla  Reservoir 
and  the  Cerro  Canal,  the  permits  for  the 
storage  of  water  in  Costilla  Reservoir,  the 
twenty-four  and  fifty-two  hundredths  (24.- 
52)  cubic  feet  per  second  of  time  of  direct 
flow  water  rights  transferred  to  the  Cerro 
Canal,  and  the  permits  for  the  diversion  of 
direct  flow  water  by  the  Cerro  Canal  as  ad- 
Justed  herein  to  seventy-five  and  forty-eight 
hundredths  (75.48)  cubic  feet  per  second  of 
time. 

(k)  The  term  "CostUla  Reservoir  System 
Safe  Yield"  means  that  quantity  of  \isable 
water  made  available  each  year  by  the  Cos- 
tilla Reservoir  System.  The  safe  yield  repre- 
sents the  moat  beneficial  operation  of  the 
CostUla  Reservoir  System  through  the  use. 
first,  of  the  total  usable  portion  of  the  yield 
of  the  twenty-four  and  fifty-two  hundredths 
(24.52)  cubic  feet  per  second  of  time  of  direct 
flow  rights  transferred  to  the  Cerro  Canal, 
second,  of  the  total  usable  portion  of  the 
yield  of  the  direct  flow  Cerro  Canal  permits, 
and  third,  of  that  portion  of  the  water  stored 
in  CostlUa  Reservoir  required  to  complete 
such  safe  yield. 

(1)  The  term  "Usable  Capacity"  Is  deflned 
and  means  that  capacity  of  CostUla  Reser- 
voir at  the  stage  above  which  the  SUte  Engi- 
neer of  New  Mexico  wUl  not  permit  storage 
except  for  short  periods  of  time. 

(m)  The  term  "Temporary  Storage"  is 
deflned  and  means  the  water  permitted  by 
the  State  Engineer  of  New  Mexico  to  be 
stored  In  Costilla  Reservoir  for  short  periods 
of  time  above  the  Usable  Capacity  of  that 
reservoir. 

(n)  The  term  "Additional  Storage  Paclli- 
tles"  is  defined  and  means  storage  capacity 
which  may  be  provided  in  either  State  to 
Impound  waters  of  Costilla  Creek  and  its 
tributaries  In  addition  to  the  nominal  capac- 
ity Of  CostUla  Reservoir  and  the  Costilla 
Creek  complement  of  the  Eastdale  Reservoir 
No.  1  capacity. 

(o)  The  term  "Duty  of  Water"  is  deflned 
as  the  rate  in  cubic  feet  per  second  of  time 
at  which  water  may  be  diverted  at  the  head- 
gate  to  irrigate  a  speclfled  acreage  of  land 
during  the  period  of  maximiim  requirement, 
(p)  The  term  "Surplus  Water"  Is  deflned 
and  means  water  which  cannot  be  stored  in 
operating  reservoirs  during  the  Storage  Sea- 
son or  water  during  the  Irrigation  Season 
which  cannot  be  stored  in  operating  reser- 
voirs and  which  is  In  excess  of  the  aggregate 
direct  flow  rights  and  permits  recognized  by 
this  compact. 

(q)  The  term  "Irrigation  Season"  Is  de- 
fined and  means  that  period  of  each  calendar 
year  from  May  16  to  September  30,  inclusive, 
(r)  The  term  "Storage  Season"  is  deflned 
and  means  that  period  of  time  extending 
from  October  1  of  one  year  to  May  15  of  the 
succeeding  year.  Inclusive. 

(s)  The  term  "Points  of  Interstate  De- 
livery" means  and  Includes  ( 1 )  the  Acequla 
Madre  where  it  crosses  the  Boundary;  (2) 
the  CostUla  Creek  where  it  crosses  the 
Boundary;  (3)  the  Cerro  Canal  where  it 
reaches  the  Boundary;  and  (4)  any  other  In- 
terstate canals  which  might  be  constructed 


with  the  approval  of  the  Comnxlsslon  at  the 
point  or  points  where  they  cross  the  Bound- 
ary. 

(t)  The  term  "Water  Company"  means 
The  San  Luis  Power  and  Water  Company,  a 
Colorado  corporation,  or  its  successor. 

(u)  The  word  "Commission"  means  the 
CostUla  Creek  Compact  Commission  created 
by  Article  VIII  of  this  compact  for  the  ad- 
ministration thereof. 

ArticU  III 

1.  To  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  com- 
pact, as  set  forth  in  Article  I.  the  foUowing 
adjustments  In  the  operation  of  Irrigation 
facilities  on  Costilla  Creek,  and  In  the  use 
of  water  diverted,  stored  and  regulated  there- 
by, are  made: 

(a)  The  quantity  of  water  delivered  for 
use  in  the  two  SUtes  by  direct  flow  ditches 
in  the  Costilla-Garcia  Area  and  by  the  Cerro 
Canal  U  based  on  a  Duty  of  Water  of  one 
cubic  foot  per  second  of  time  for  each  eighty 
(80)  acres,  to  be  applied  in  the  order  of 
priority;  Provided,  however.  That  this  ad- 
justment in  each  Instence  is  based  on  the 
acreage  as  determined  by  the  court  in  decree- 
ing the  water  rights  for  the  CostUla-Qarcia 
Area,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Cerro  Canal  such 
basis  Shan  apply  to  eight  thousand  (8,000) 
acres  of  land.  In  order  to  better  maintain 
a  usable  head  for  the  diversion  of  water  for 
beneficial  consumptive  use  the  adjusted 
maximum  diversion  rate  under  the  water 
right  of  each  of  the  ditches  supplying  water 
for  the  CostUla-Garcia  Area  In  Colorado  U 
not  less  than  one  cubic  foot  per  second  of 
time. 

(b)  There  Is  transferred  from  certain 
ditches  in  the  Costilla-Garcia  Area  twenty- 
foxir  and  flfty-two  hundredths  (24.62)  cubic 
feet  per  second  of  time  of  direct  flow  water 
rights,  which  rights  of  use  are  held  by  the 
Water  Company  or  its  successors  in  title,  to 
the  headgate  of  the  Cerro  Canal.  The 
twenty-four  and  flfty-two  hundredths 
(24.52)  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  of  time 
hereby  transferred  represents  an  evaluation 
of  these  rights  after  adjustment  in  the  Duty 
of  Water,  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
Article,  and  includes  a  reduction  thereof  to 
compensate  for  Increased  use  of  direct  flow 
water  which  otherwise  would  have  been  pos- 
sible under  these  rights  by  this  transfer. 

(c)  Except  for  the  rights  to  store  water 
from  Costilla  Creek  In  Eastdale  Reservoir 
No.  1  as  hereinafter  provided,  all  diversion 
and  storage  rights  from  Costilla  Creek  tor 
Eastdale  Reservoirs  No.  1  and  No.  2  are  relin- 
quished and  the  water  decreed  thereunder  is 
returned  to  the  creek  for  use  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  of  Integrated  operation  ef- 
fectuated by  this  compact. 

(d)  The  Cerro  Canal  direct  flow  permit 
shall  be  seventy-flve  and  forty-eight  hun- 
dredths (76.48)  cubic  feet  per  second  of  time. 

(e)  There  Is  transferred  to  and  made 
available  for  the  irrigation  of  lands  in  Colo- 
rado a  portion  of  the  CoetUla  Reservoir  com- 
plement of  the  CostUla  Reservoir  System 
Safe  Yield  in  order  that  the  storage  of  water 
In  that  reservoir  may  be  made  for  the  benefit 
of  water  users  in  both  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico  under  the  provisions  of  this  compact 
for  the  allocations  of  water  and  the  opera- 
tion of  facllltlee. 

2.  Each  State  grants  for  the  benefit  of  the 
other  and  its  water  users  the  rights  to  change 
the  points  of  diversion  of  water  from  Costilla 
Creek,  to  divert  water  from  the  stream  in 
one  State  for  use  in  the  other  and  to  store 
water  in  one  State  for  the  irrigation  of  lands 
in  the  other.  Insofar  as  the  exercise  of  such 
rights  may  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
provisions  of  this  Article  and  to  comply  with 
the  terms  of  this  compact. 

3.  The  Water  Company  has  consented  to 
and  approved  the  adjustments  contained  in 
this  Article;  and  such  consent  and  approval 
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shall  be  evidenced  In  writing  and  filed  with 
the  Commission. 

Article  IV 
The  apportionment  and  allocation  of  the 
use    of    Costilla    Creek    water    shall    be    aa 
follows : 

(a)  There  is  allocated  for  diversion  from 
the  natural  fiow  of  Coetllla  Creek  and  its 
tributaries  sufficient  water  for  beneficial  use 
on  meadow  and  pasture  lands  above  CostUla 
Reservoir  In  New  Mexico  to  the  extent  and 
In  the  manner  now  prevailing  in  that  area. 

(b)  There  is  allocated  for  diversion  from 
the  natural  flow  of  CostlUa  Creek  and  its  trib- 
utaries thirteen  and  forty-two  hundredths 
(13.42)  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  of 
time  for  beneflclal  use  on  lands  in  the  Amalla 
Area  in  New  Mexico. 

(c)  In  addition  to  allocations  made  In 
subsections  (e),  (f)  and  (g)  of  this  Article, 
there  is  allocated  for  diversion  from  the 
natural  flow  of  Coetllla  Creek  flf  ty  and  sixty- 
two  hundredths  (50.62)  cubic  feet  of  water 
per  second  of  time  for  Colorado  and  eighty- 
nine  and  eight  hundredths  (89.08)  cubic  feet 
of  water  per  second  of  time  for  New  Mexico, 
subject  to  adjustment  as  provided  In  Article 


V(e).  and  such  water  shall  be  delivered  f<»- 
beneflclal  use  in  the  two  States  in  accord- 
ance with  the  schedules  and  under  the  con- 
ditions set  forth  in  Article  V. 

(d)  There  is  allocated  for  diversion  from 
the  natural  flow  of  Coetllla  Creek  sufficient 
water  to  provide  each  year  one  thousand 
(1,000)  acre-feet  of  stored  water  In  Eastdale 
Reservoir  No.  1.  such  water  to  be  delivered 
as  provided  in  Article  V. 

(e)  There  Is  allocated  for  diversion  to 
Colorado  thirty-six  and  five-tenths  per  cent 
(36.5%)  and  to  new  Mexico  sixty-three  and 
five-tenths  per  cent  (63.5%)  of  the  water 
stored  by  Costilla  Reservoir  for  release 
therefrom  for  irrigation  purposes  each  year, 
subject  to  adjustment  as  provided  in  Article 
V(e)  and  such  water  shall  be  delivered  for 
beneficial  use  in  the  two  States  on  a  parity 
basis  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Article  V.  By  "parity  basis"  Is  meant  that 
neither  State  shall  enjoy  a  priority  of  right 
of  use. 

(f )  There  Is  allocated  for  beneficial  use  in 
each  of  the  States  of  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico  one-half  of  the  Surplus  Water,  as 
deflned  in  Article  11  (p).  to  be  delivered  as 
provided  in  Article  V. 


(g)  There  Is  allocated  for  beneficial  use  In 
each  ot  the  States  of  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico  one-half  of  any  water  made  avaUable 
and  usable  by  Additional  Storage  Facilities 
which  may  be  constructed  in  the  future. 

Article  V 
The  operation  of  the  faculties  of  Costilla 
Creek  and  the  delivery  of  water  for  the  Irri- 
gation of  land  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico, 
in  accordance  with  the  allocations  made  in 
Article  IV.  shall  be  as  foUows: 

(a)  Diversions  of  water  for  use  on  lands 
in  the  Amalla  Area  shall  be  made  as  set  forth 
In  Article  IV(b)  In  the  order  of  decreed 
priorities  In  New  Mexico  and  of  relative 
priority  dates  In  the  two  States,  subject  to 
the  right  of  New  Mexico  to  change  the  Dolnts 
of  diversion  and  places  of  use  of  any  of  such 
water  to  other  points  of  diversion  and  places 
of  use;  Provided,  however.  That  the  rights  so 
transferred  shall  be  limited  In  each  Instance 
to  the  quantity  of  water  actually  consumed 
on  the  lands  from  which  the  right  Is 
transferred. 

(b)  Deliveries  to  Colorado  of  direct  flow 
water  below  the  Canyon  Mouth  shaU  be  made 
by  New  Mexico  In  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing schedule: 


Deliveries  of  direct  flow  water  to  Colorado  during  irrigation  season 


Usable  dLvharite  of  crcok  at  canyon 
mouth  gagliig  station 

a) 

Incremental  allocations 

to  Colorado 
(cubic  feet  per  second) 

(2A)               (2B) 

Points  of  Interstate  delivery 
(3) 

Cumu- 
lative 
allocations 
to  Colorado 
(cubic  feet 
per  second) 

(4) 

Remarks 
(6) 

J6  cubic  feci  Dcr  second..              

l.Ofi 
Z58 

4.70 

.38 
4.04 

Acequla  Madre 

Incremental  allocation  is  4.2  percent  of  the  usable  dlscbarce 
when  usable  discharge  isless  than  25  cubic  feet  per  second. 

Incremental  allocation  is  10.13  percent  of  the  usable  dis- 
charge when  usable  discharge  is  less  than  25  cubic  feet 
per  second. 

This  4.70  cubic  feet  per  second  Is  not  a  part  of  the  Colorado 
allocation  of  the  direct  flow  water  of  the  Costilla  Reser- 
voir system  and  is  not  subject  to  adjustment  in  the  event 
of  a  change  in  the  usable  capacity  of  Costilla  Re-servoir. 
Incremental  allocation  is  18.8  percent  of  the  usable  dis- 
charge when  usable  discharge  is  less  than  25  cubic  feet  per 
second.  This  4.70  cubic  feet  per  second  allocated  to 
Colorado  for  delivery  through  the  C^rro  Canal  is  5.50 
cuMc  feet  per  second  of  the  original  6.55  cubic  feet  per 
second  allocated  to  Colorado  for  delivery  through  the 
Acequla  Madre  less  0.8  cubic  foot  per  second  correction 
for  lo.sses. 

This  0.38  cubic  foot  p»'r  second  is  not  a  part  of  the  Colorado 
allocation  of  the  direct  flow  water  of  the  Costilla  Reaer- 
voir  system  and  is  not  subject  to  adjustment  in  the  event 
of  a  change  in  the  usable  capacity  of  Costilla  Reservoir. 
Incremental  allocation  is  3.26  percent  of  the  usable  dis- 
charge in  excess  of  25.38 cubic  feet  iier  second  and  less  than 
36.88  cubic  feet  per  second. 

Incremental  allocation  is  35.11  percent  of  the  usable  dis- 

Cerro Canal...    

..    .do 

&28 

16.88  cubic  feet  Dcr  second...  

do 

do 

12.70 
13.70 
15.94 
21.94 
22.07 
23.07 

38.B2  cubic  fwt  per  socond  .  .    .  

1 

Creek 

charge  in  excess  of  25.38  cubic  feet  per  second  and  leas 
than  36.88  cubic  feet  per  second. 
Incremental  allocation  n  100  ptercent  of  the  usable  discharge 

44.76  cubic  feet  per  second 

194 

Cerro  Canal 

in  excess  of  37.62  cubic  feet  per  second  and  less  than  38.62 
cubic  feet  i>er  second. 
Incremental  allocation  is  36.5  percent  of  the  usable  dis- 

50.91 cubic  feet  per  second 

« 

Creek 

charge  in  excess  of  38  62  cubic  feet  per  second  and  less  than 
44.76  cubic  feet  per  .s^-cond. 
Incremental  allocation  is  100  percent  of  the  usable  discharge 

56  48  cubic  feet  ner  second                 ... 

0.13 

Cerro  Canal 

in  excess  of  44.91  cubic  feet  per  second  and  less  than  50.M 
cubic  feet  per  second. 
Incremental  allocation  is  11.18  percent  of  the  usable  dis- 

61.48 cubic  feet  per  second..    

1 

Creek 

charge  In  excess  of  55.35  cubic  feet  r<er  second  and  les» 
than  56.48  cubic  feet  per  second. 
Incremental  allocaf  ion  is  100  jjercent  of  the  usable  discharge 

64.22  cubic  feet  per  second 

in  excess  of  60.48  cubic  feet  per  second  and  less  than  61.48 
cubic  feet  per  second. 
At  usable  creek  discharge  of  64.22  cubic  feet  per  second  the 

13<J  70  cubic  feet  ner  second 

37.  S5 

Cerro  Canal 

50.02 

Cerro  Canal  direct  flow  permit  becomes  operative  after 

1,000  acre-feet  has  been  stored  in  Eastdale  Reservoir  No.  1. 

Incremental  allocation  is  36.5  percent  of  the  usable  dischartn 

In  excess  of  f>4.22  cubic  f»>et  ]iot  second  and  less  than  139.70 
cubic  feet  per  second. 

The  actual  discharges  of  Costilla  Creek  at  the  canyon  mouth  gaging  station  at  whidi 
the  various  blocks  of  direct  flow  water  become  effective  shall  equal  the  flows  set  forth  in 
col.  (1)  increased  by  the  transniisslon  losses  necessary  to  deliver  those  flows  to  the  head- 
gates  of  the  nvspective  direct  flow  ditches  diverting  In  New  Mexico. 

The  delivery  of  ditch  water  at  the  Iwimdary  shall  equal  the  allocation  set  forth  in  cols. 
(2A)  and  (2B)  reduced  by  the  transmission  losses  between  the  headgate  of  the  ditdi 
and  the  point  where  the  ditch  cro.sses  the  boundary.  The  allocations  to  be  delivered  to 
Colorado  through  the  Cerro  CaniU  represent,  except  as  otherwise  indicated  in  col.  (5) 
of  the  table  above,  36.6  percent  of  those  blocks  of  direct  flow  water  of  the  Costilla  Reser- 
voir sy.stcin  which  are  subject  to  adjustment  as  provided  In  subsec.  (e)  of  this  article. 

This  provisions  of  article  III  i  (a)  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  Colorado  allocation  of 
5.08  cubic  feet  \x:t  second  which  is  transferred  from  the  Aoequia  Madre  to  the  Cerro 


Canal  by  this  amendment  to  the  Costilla  Creek  oomptact  and  shall  not  l>e  applicable  to 
the  0.8  cubic  feet  per  second  which  is  transferred  from  Colorado  to  New  Mexioo  by  this  _ 
amendment  to  the  Costilla  Creek  compact. 

The  above  table  is  complhxi  on  the  Ijasis  of  the  delivery  to  Colorado  at  the  boundary 
of  36.5  peroent  of  all  direct  flow  water  of  the  Costilla  Reservoir  system  diverted  by  the 
Cerro  Canal  and  the  delivery  at  the  boundary  of  all  other  direct  flow  water  allocated  to 
Colorado.  In  the  order  of  priority,  all  such  deliveries  to  l>c  adjusted  for  transmission 
losses.  In  the  event  of  (iiauge  in  the  lisable  capacity  of  the  Costilla  Reservoir,  Colora- 
do's share  of  all  direct  flow  water  of  the  Costilla  Reservoir  system  diverted  by  the 
C«rro  Canal,  to  b«  delivered  at  the  boundry  and  adjusted  for  transmission  losses, 
shall  be  determined  by  the  percentages  set  forth  in  col.  (4)  of  the  table  which  appean 
In  subsec.  (e)  of  this  article. 
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(c)  During  the  Storage  Smwoq,  no  watir 
•hall  be  dlvwrted  under  direct  flow  rlghU 
iinless  there  U  water  In  excess  of  the  df- 
mand  ot  all  operatinjc  reservoirs  for  wat^r 
from  Costilla  Creeit  lor  storage. 

(d)  In  order  to  aasxire  the  most  efflcleqt 
utilization  of  the  available  water  supplf ,  tije 
fining  of  Bastdale  Reservoir  No.  1  from  Cos- 
tilla Creek  shall  be  commenced  as  early  In  tt|e 
spring  as  possible  and  shall  be  completed 
as  soon  thereafter  as  possible.  The  Cenio 
Canal  or  any  other  ditch  which  may  tie 
provided  for  that  purpose  shall  be  used,  in- 
sofar as  practicable,  to  convey  the  wat^r 
from  the  Canyon  Mouth  to  Kastdale  Reser- 
voir No.  1.  During  any  season  when  the 
Commission  determines  that  there  will  ble 
no  Surplus  Water,  any  diversions,  waste  * 
splU  from  any  canal  or  canals  supplylnk 
Eastdale  Reservoir  No.  1  will  be  charged  t^ 
the  quantity  of  water  diverted  for  dellve 
to  said  reservoir. 

(e)   The   Commission   shall   estimate  eac 
year  the  Safe  Yield  of  Costilla  Reservoir  S,  _ 
tem  and  Its  component  parts  as  far  in  ad. 
▼ance  of  the  Irrigation   Season   as   possibly 
and   shall  review  and  revise  such  estimate^ 
from  time  to  time  as  may  be  necessary.      \ 

In  the  event  the  Usable  Capacity  of  th4 
Costilla  Reservoir  changes,  the  average  saf4 
yield  and  the  equitable  division  thereof  be- 
tween the  States  shall  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  following  table : 
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r«ble 

Average 

annual 

Division  of  safe  yield 

capacity 

of 
Costilla 

safe 
yield 
(acre- 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Reser- 

v«k 

fest) 

Aer^ 

Per- 

Aere- 

Per- 

faet 

cent 

fcct 

ceat 

(1) 

(2) 

9) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

0 

1.800 

1.510 

83.9 

290 

16.1 

1.000 

3,400 

2.000 

58.8 

1,400 

41.2 

i.000 

4.900 

2,4i0 

50.0 

2,450 

50.0 

1.000 

8.400 

2,910 

45.5 

S,490 

54.5 

1,000 

T.fiOO 

3.370 

42.7 

4,530 

67.3 

1,000 

•.300 

3,800 

4a  (• 

5.500 

59  1 

<,0D0 

10,700 

4.^20 

39.4 

6,480 

60.6 

7,000 

12,000 

4.S20 

38.5 

7.380 

61  5 

R,000 

13,200 

4.990 

87.8 

8,210 

62  2 

9,000 

14,300 

5.320 

37.2 

8.980 

62.8 

10,000 

15.200 

5.600 

36.8 

9.600 

63.2 

11.000 

16,000 

5.840 

36.5 

10,160 

63.6 

12,000 

10.  COO 

6,020 

36.3 

10,680 

63.7 

13,000 

17,000 

6,140 

36.1 

10,860 

63.9 

14.000 

17,400 

6.270 

36.0 

11.130 

64.0 

lfi,000 

17.700 

6.360 

35.9 

11.340 

64  1 

U.70O 

17,000 

6,420 

35.9 

11,480 

64.1 

Intermediate  quantities  shall  be  computed  by  nro- 
portlonate  parts.  j  k  >^ 

In  the  event  of  change  in  the  Usable  Ca- 
pacity of  the  Costilla  Reservoir,  the  Costilla 
Reservoir  complement  of  the  Costilla  Reser- 
votp  System  Safe  Yield  shall  be  divided  be- 
tween Colorado  and  New  Mexico  in  accord- 
ance with  the  percentages  given  In  Columns 
4  and  6,  respectively,  of  the  above  table. 

Each  State  may  draw  from  the  Reservoir 
In  accordance  with  the  allocations  made 
herein,  up  to  its  proportion  of  the  Costilla 
Reservoir  complement  of  the  Costilla  Reser- 
voir System  Safe  Yield  and  its  proportion  of 
Temporary  Storage  and  no  more.  Colorado 
may  call  for  the  delivery  of  Its  share  thereof 
at  any  of  the  specified  Points  of  Interstate 
Delivery. 

Deliveries  of  water  from  Costilla  Reservoir 
to  the  Canyon  Mouth  shall  be  adjusted  for 
transmission  losses.  If  any,  between  the  two 
points.  Deliveries  to  Colorado  at  the  Boun- 
dary ahaU  be  further  adjusted  for  trans- 
mission losses  from  the  Canyon  Mouth  to  the 
respective  Points  of  Interstate  DeUvery. 

Water  stored  in  OostUla  Reservoir  and  not 
released  during  the  current  season  shall  not 
be  held  over  to  the  credit  of  either  State 
but  Shan  be  apportioned  when  the  safe  yield 
U  subsequently  determined. 

(f)  The  Colorado  apportionment  of  Sur- 
plus Water,  as   allocated  in  Article  IV (f). 


shall  be  deUvered  by  New  Mexico  at  such 
poinU  of  Interstate  deUvery  and  in  the  re- 
spective quantlUes.  subject  to  transmission 
losses,  requested  by  the  Colorado  member  of 
the  Commission. 

(g)  In  the  event  that  additional  water  be- 
comes usable  by  the  construction  of  Addi- 
tional Storage  FacUlUes,  such  water  shall  be 
made  available  to  each  State  in  accordance 
with  rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Commission. 

(h)  When  it  appears  to  the  Commission 
that  any  part  of  the  water  allocated  to  one 
State  for  use  in  a  particular  year  will  not  be 
used  by  that  SUte,  the  Commission  may  per- 
mit Its  use  by  the  other  State  during  that 
year,  provided  that  a  permanent  right  to  the 
use  of  such  water  shall  not  thereby  be 
established. 

Article  VI 
The  desirability  of  consolidating  various  of 
the  direct  flow  ditches  serving  the  CosUlla- 
Garcia  Area,  which  are  now  or  which  would 
become  Interstate  in  character  by  consolida- 
tion, and  diverting  the  water  available  to 
such  ditches  through  a  common  headgate 
Is  recognized.  Should  the  owners  of  any  of 
such  ditches  or  a  combination  of  them,  de- 
sire to  effectuate  a  consolidation  and  provide 
for  a  common  headgate  diversion,  applica- 
tion therefor  shall  be  made  to  the  Commis- 
sion which,  after  review  of  the  plans  sub- 
mitted, may  grant  permission  to  make  such 
consolidation. 

Article  VII 
The  Commission  shall  cause  to  be  main- 
tained and  operated  a  stream-gaging  station, 
equipped  with  an  automatic  water-stage  re- 
corder,   at    each    of    the    following    points 
to- wit: 

(a)  On  Costilla  Creek  immediately  below 
Costilla  Reservoir. 

(b)  On  Costilla  Creek  at  or  near  the  Can- 
yon Mouth  above  the  headgate  of  Cerro  Canal 
and  below  the  Amalla  Area. 

(c)  On  Costilla  Creek  at  or  near  the  Boun- 
dary. 

(d)  On  the  Cerro  Canal  Immediately  below 
Its  headgate. 

(e)  On  the  Cerro  Canal  at  or  near  the 
Boundary. 

(f)  On  the  Intake  from  Costilla  Creek  to 
the  Eastdale  Reservoir  No.  1.  immediately 
above  the  point  where  the  Intake  discharges 
into  the  reservoir. 

(g)  On  the  Acequla  Madre  Immediately 
below  its  headgate. 

(h)  On  the  Acequla  Madre  at  the  Boun- 
dary. 

(I)  Similar  gaging  stations  shall  be  main- 
tained and  operated  at  such  other  points  as 
may  be  necessary  in  the  discretion  of  the 

,  Commission  for  the  seciu-lng  of  records  re- 
quired for  the  carrying  out  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  compact. 

Such  gaging  stations  shall  be  equipped 
maintained,  and  operated  by  the  Commis- 
sion directly  or  in  cooperation  with  an  ap- 
propriate federal  or  state  agency,  and  the 
equipment,  method,  and  frequency  of  meas- 

I  urement  at  such  stations  shall  be  such  as 
to  produce  reliable  records  at  all  times 


adopt  rules  and  regulations  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  compact  to  govern  Its 
proceedings.  The  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  paid 
by  their  respective  States.  Other  expenses 
incident  to  the  administration  of  the  com- 
pact, including  the  employment  of  engi- 
neering or  other  assistance  and  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  compact 
gaging  sutlons,  not  borne  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  assumed  equally  by  the  two 
States  and  paid  directly  to  the  Commission 
upon  vouchers  submitted  for  that  purpose 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  or 
whatever  federal  agency  may  succeed  to 'the 
functions  and  duties  of  that  agency  shall 
collaborate  with  the  Commission  in  the 
correlation  and  publication  of  water  facts 
necessary  for  the  proper  administration  of 
this  compact. 

Article  IX 

This  amended  compact  shall  become  oper- 
ative when  raUfled  by  the  Legislatures  of 
ttie  signatory  States  and  consented  to  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States;  provided 
that,  except  as  changed  herein,  the  provi- 
sions, terms,  conditions  and  obligations  of 
the  Costilla  Creek  Compact  executed  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1944,  continue  In  full  force  and 
effect. 

In  wrrNEss  wheeeot,  the  Commissioners 
have  signed  this  compact  In  triplicate  orig- 
inal, one  copy  of  which  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  archives  of  the  Department  of  SUte 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  one 
copy  of  which  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
Governor  of  each  of  the  signatory  States 

Done  In  the  City  of  Santa  Pe.  New  Mex- 
ico, on  the  7th  day  of  February,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-three. 

J.    E.    WHrrTEN, 
Commissioner  for  Colorado. 
S.  E.  Reynolds, 
Commissioner  for  New  Mexico 
Sec.  2.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  Is  hereby  reserved. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


REVISING     THE     BOUNDARIES     OP 
MESA    VERDE    NATIONAL    PARK 
COLO. 


Article  VIII 
I      The  two  States  shall  administer  this  com- 
pact through  the  olBclal  In  each  SUte  who 
is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  administering  the  public  water  sup- 
plies, and  such  officials  shall  consUtute  the 
Costilla    Creek     Compact     Commission.     In 
addition  to  the  powers  and  duties  herein- 
before specifically  conferred  upon  such  Com- 
mission, the  Commission  shall   collect  and 
, correlate  factual  daU  and  maintain  records 
ihavlng  a   bearing   upon   the   administration 
of  this  compact.     In  connection   therewith, 
the  Commission  may  employ  such  englneer- 
ilng  and  other  aaslsUnce  as  may  be  reason- 
ably  necessary   within   the   llmlU   of   funds 
provided    for    that    purpose    by    the    SUtes. 
The  Commission  may,  by  unanimous  action. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6756) 
to  revise  the  boundaries  of  Mesa  Verde 
National  Park.  Colorado,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  ask 
someone  if  my  mathematics  is  correct. 
This  481  acres  of  land,  and  I  imagine 
most  of  it  is  rock,  is  going  to  cost  $125,000, 
or  at  the  rate  of  about  $260  an  acre. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  area  is  not  rock. 
I  can  assure  my  colleague  that  there  are 
a  few  acres,  perhaps,  that  are  land  areas 
that  would  not  be  cultivatable  as  far  as 
growing  crops  is  concerned.  Most  of  the 
area  is  close  to  the  base  of  the  Mesa 
Verde  itself  and  is  flat  land.  It  is  pri- 
vately owned  at  the  present  time.  It 
has  been  used  heretofore  for  raising  cer- 
tain crops  and  pasture. 

As  far  as  the  price  is  concerned,  there 
have  been  two  appraisals  made  already. 
One  appraisal  is  just  about  half  what  the 
upper  appraised  amount  is. 

This  Is  a  very  important  part  of  the 
redevelopment  of  the  Mesa  Verde  area, 
the  national  park  area.    It  was  thought 
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if  the  authorized  amount  were  less  it 
would  place  them  at  a  handicap  and 
not  leave  them  with  the  authority  to  go 
ahead  after  the  third  appraisal  is  made. 
This  would  be  true  even  if  the  third  ap- 
praisal was  considerably  less  than  the 
$125,000.  That  would  not  be  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  area,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  visited  park  areas  of  its  size 
and  Importance  that  we  have.  There  is 
a  charge  to  get  into  this  park,  I  might 
say.  The  gentleman's  mathematics  is 
correct.  Knowing  this  area  as  I  do  and 
knowing  the  owner  as  I  do,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  price  will  be  less  than 
he  suggests,  perhaps  in  the  area  of  $125 
to  $140  an  acre. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Or  about  half  what  the 
bill  calls  for. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  will  be  the  case. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Could  not  this  bill  be 
amended  to  save  the  taxpayers  some 
money  on  an  assured  basis? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  From  my  acquaint- 
anceship with  the  present  owner  as  well 
as  the  former  owner  of  the  area,  it  is  my 
feeling  that  she  desires  to  see  that  the 
park  is  developed  along  the  lines  now 
planned.  The  concessionaire  is  willing 
to  move  the  concession  facilities  from  the 
area  where  they  now  are  up  closer  to  the 
Navajo  Hill  area  itself.  I  can  assure  my 
colleague  I  will  do  my  best  to  see  that 
there  is  no  building  up  of  the  price  above 
a  fair  appraisal  figure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  no  need  to 
build  it  up.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  the 
gentleman  would  do  his  best  to  get  this 
down  to  the  $125  or  $130  an  acre  this 
land  is  apparently  worth. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  assure  my  colleague 
I  wUl  do  my  best  to  see  that  the  ap- 
praised price  is  fair,  and  whatever  that 
is.  the  owner  should  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
thebUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled.  That  the 
boundaries  of  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  are 
hereby  revised  to  Include  the  following  de- 
scribed lands  which,  subject  to  valid  existing 
rlghU,  shall  be  administered  as  a  part  of 
the  park  In  accordance  with  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  esUbllsh  a  National  Park 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
August  25,  1916  (39  SUt.  535),  as  amended 
and  supplemented  (16  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)  : 

NEW  MEXICO  PRINCIPAL  MERIDIAN,  COLORADO 

Township  36  North,  Range  14  West 
Section  29:  All  portions  of  the  south  half 
and  the  southeast  quarter  northwest  quarter 
lying  south  and  west  of  the  right-of-way  of 
United  States  Highway  160. 

Section  32.  Those  portions  of  the  section 
lying  south  and  west  of  the  right-of-way  of 
United  SUtes  Highway  160,  except  the  north 
entrance  road  to  the  park,  the  southeast 
quarter  southwest  quarter,  and  the  south- 
east quarter  northeast  quarter  southwest 
quarter. 

Section  33 :  That  portion  of  the  northwest 
quarter  northwest  quarter,  more  particularly 
described  as  follows:  Beginning  at  a  point  on 
the  west  line  of  section  33  which  is  456.5 
feet  south  of  the  northwest  corner  of  section 
33,  thence  running  south  along  the  west 
line  of  section  33  for  a  distance  of  373.0  feet. 


thence  running  east  for  a  distance  of  516.8 
feet,  thence  running  north  for  a  distance  of 
132.7  feet,  thence  running  north  65  degrees 
06  minutes  west  for  a  disUnce  of  570.0  feet 
along  the  southwesterly  right-of-way  of 
Highway  160  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
acquire  by  purchase,  with  donated  or  ap- 
propriated funds,  lands  and  intereste  in  lands 
within  the  boundaries  of  Mesa  Verde  Na- 
tional Park  as  revised  by  section  1  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  siuns  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  3.  line  2,  after  "sums"  add  ",  but  not 
more  than  $125,000,". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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funds  available  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs for  the  construction  of  roads. 

"No  part  of  the  payment  provided  for  in 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  ot  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwlthsunding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  in  any 
amount  not  exceeding  91, 000." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to: 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table 


CITY  OP  WINSLOW.  ARIZ. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl,  7601) 
for  the  relief  of  the  city  of  Wlnslow,  Ariz. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  the  simi  of  $15,868.07  to  the 
city  of  Wlnslow,  Arizona,  in  full  settlement 
of  all  claims  against  the  United  States  for 
the  Government's  fair  share  of  the  cosU  for 
the  paving  of  streeU  adjacent  to  United 
SUtes  Government  property  known  as  Em- 
mons Dormitory  which  is  a  school  and  dor- 
mitory for  reservation  Indian  children  and 
is  operated  by  the  Dep>artment  of  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

At  the  time  the  special  Improvement  dis- 
trict was  formed  the  supervisor  of  Kmmons 
Dormitory  assured  the  Wlnslow  city  engineer 
and  superintendent  of  streeU  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  would  pay  ito  fair 
share  of  the  cosU  on  said  project.  In  reli- 
ance on  this  assvirance  from  the  supervisor 
the  work  was  completed  and  the  bill  In  the 
sum  of  $15,868.07  was  submitted  to  the  area 
office  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  at  Gal- 
lup, New  Mexico,  but  it  was  then  learned 
that  there  was  no  authority  for  the  super- 
visor's assurance  and  the  bill  remains  past 
due  and  unpaid. 

No  i>art  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
the  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwlthsUnding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert:  "That  the  Secretary  of  the  InUrlor  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay 
$15,868.07  to  the  City  of  Wlnslow,  Arizona,  in 
full  settlement  of  all  claims  against  the 
United  SUtes  for  the  Government's  fair  share 
of  the  costs  for  paving  the  streeU  adjacent  to 
the  United  SUtes  property  known  as  the 
Wlnslow  Dormitory  which  is  a  facility  for 
reservation  Indian  children  operated  by  the 
Department  of  the  InUrlor,  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.     The  payment  shall  be  made  out  of 


TRANSFER   OP   FUNDS— FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES  HEALTH  BENEFITS  ACT 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  7400) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act  of  1959  to  authorize  the 
transfer  of  unused  funds  from  the  ad- 
ministrative expense  reserve  to  the  con- 
tingency reserves  of  the  several  health 
plans  imder  such  act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 8(b)  of  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
BenefiU  Act  of  1959  (5  UJ3.C.  3007(b))  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediaUly  afUr  the 
first  senUnce  thereof  the  following  new 
sentences:  "The  Commission,  from  time  to 
time  and  in  such  amounu  as  it  considers 
appropriate,  may  transfer  unused  funds  for 
administrative  expenses  to  the  contingency 
reserves  of  the  plans  then  vmder  contract 
with  the  Commission.  When  funds  are  so 
transferred,  each  contingency  reserve  shall 
be  credited  in  proportion  to  the  total 
amount  of  the  subscription  charges  paid 
and  accrued  to  the  plan  for  the  contract 
term  immediately  preceding  the  contract 
term  in  which  the  transfer  is  made." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


VETERANS'  BURIAL  ALLOWANCES 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3941) 
to  amend  section  902  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  offset 
against  burial  allowances  paid  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  amoimts 
paid  by  burial  associations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 902  of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "or"  after  "or  ot  a 
SUte,",  and  by  striking  out  ",  or  a  burial 
association". 

(b)  Such  subsection  (b)  is  fiulher 
amended  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

After  line  6  insert  the  following : 

"(b)  Such  subsection  (b)  Is  further 
amended  by  revising  the  second  sentence  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  'No  claim  shall  be  allowed  ( 1 )  f or  more 
than    the    difference    between    ths    entire 
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amount  ot  the  ezp«nM«  Incurred  and  the 
amount  p*kl  by  any  or  all  of  ttie  foregoltis. 
or  (J)  when  the  burial  allowanee  would  re- 
vert to  the  funds  of  a  public  or  private  cr- 
ganlEaticMi  or  would  dlaeharge  «uch  an  c>r- 
ganiaatlon'B  obligation  without  payment,.'  '* 
On  Une  6,  page  2,  strike  "(b)"  and  Insert 
"(e)".  I 

The  oommittee  amendments  w4re 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table.  I 
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TRANSFER  OP  LAND  TO  FAYETTp- 
Vn.T.F,  ARK. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill   (S.  13) 

authorize  the  Administrator  of  Vet ^ 

AflalTB  to  convey  certain  land  situated 
In  the  State  of  Arkansas  to  the  city  of 
Payettevllle,  Ark. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  Of 
the  bin? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Speaker,  reservlCig 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, I  imagine,  without  going  into  the 
history  of  this  bill,  and  I  hope  somebody 
will  correct  me  If  I  am  wrong,  that  the 
city  of  Payettevllle  or  the  governmental 
entity  that  donated  the  land  made  quite 
a  representation  to  the  Congress  that 
they  would  give  this  large  parcel  of  land 
If  they  would  locate  a  veterans'  facility 
there  and  It  was  on  the  basis  probably 
of    this    representation,    among    other 
thfaigB,  that  they  got  the  facility.    Now 
they  are  asking  that  the  land  which  has 
not  been  used  by  the  Federal  Government 
revert  without  cost  to  the  city  of  Pajf- 
ettevllle.    That  is  all  right  since  It  did 
not  coat  the  Government  anything  In  the 
first  place,  but  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
make  Is  that  they  undoubtedly  made  a 
very  fine  presentation  to  the  Congress 
when  they  got  the  veterans'  facility.    I 
am  not  going  to  object  to  the  bill— but 
that  Is  the  way  some  of  these  things  go 
around  here  sometimes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideratioo 
of  the  bill? 
There  was  no  objection.  I 

The  cnerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 
•  ****  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Mepresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
Awierica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  aubt- 
Ject  to  aecUon  3  of  this  Act.  the  Admin* 
Istrator  of  Veterana'  AfTalrs  ahall  convey  by 
qxiltclalm  deed,  without  consideration,  to  thj 
city  of  Fayettevllle,  ArkanaaB,  for  park  and 
recreational  purpoaee,  all  right,  title,  and  In^ 
tereat  of  the  United  Btatea  In  and  to  th« 
following  dewrlbed  tract  erf  land,  which  eon- 
stltutea  a  portion  of  certain  lands  heretofore 
conveyed  by  such  city  to  the  United  SUtea 
wltiaout  cooatderattoa.  and  which  has  beeq 
declared  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  United 
Statea:  A  tract  of  land  situated  In  the  county 
of  Washington.  State  of  Arkanaaa.  being 
part  or  the  northeaat  quarter  of  section  9, 
townahlp  16  north,  range  30  west,  of  the  fifths 
principal  meridian,  and  being  more  partic- 
ularly described  as  f  oUows  : 

Beginning  at  the  northeast  comer  of  sec- 
tion 9;  thence  south  along  the  east  line  ofi 
said  section  9,  660  feet  to  a  point;  thencel 
west  166  feet  to  a  point;  thence  south  100 
feet  to  a  point;  thence  west  783  feet  to  a 
point;  thence  north  860  feet  to  a  point; 
thence  west  435  feet  to  a  point;  thence 
north  410  feet  to  a  point  on  the  north  line 


of  section  9;  thence  east  along  the  north  line 
of  said  section  t.  1.388  feet  to  the  point  of 
beginning;  and  containing  19.382  acres,  more 
or  leas. 

Sbc.  2.  The  land  authorlBed  to  be  conveyed 
by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
veyed subject  (1)  to  the  condition  that  It 
shall  be  used  for  park  and  recreational  pur- 
poses In  a  manner  which,  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
win  not  interfere  with  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  patients  In  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospital  situated  on  lands  adjacent  to 
the  land  herein  authorized  to  be  conveyed, 
and  (2)  to  the  condition  that  In  the  event 
that  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
determines,  within  twenty  years  after  the 
date  of  execution  of  such  conveyance,  that 
the  land  so  conveyed  has  been  devoted  to  any 
use  other  than  for  park  and  recreational 
pxirposes,  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  therein 
shall  revert  to  and  revest  In  the  United 
States  in  Its  then  existing  condition,  and 
(3)  to  the  gas  easement  which  was  granted 
to  the  Arkansas  Western  Gas  Company  (for 
a  period  of  fifty  years)  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  Ume.  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


BENEFITS  FOR  VETERANS  WITH 
CONDITIONAL  DISCHARGES 
The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  2436) 
to  amend  section  101(18)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  the  fur- 
nishing of  benefits  to  certain  Individuals 
conditionally  discharged  or  released 
from  active  military,  naval,  or  air 
service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 101(18)  of  title  88.  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 
".  and  (except  for  purposes  of  chapter  33 
of  this  tlUe)  Includes  a  discharge  or  release 
from  the  active  military,  naval,  or  air  serv- 
ice given  an  individual  on  the  condition  that 
such  Individual  immediately  reenter  such 
service. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

In  lines  5  and  6  strike  out  "(except  for 
purposes  of  chapter  33  of  this  title) ". 

In  line  9  after  "service"  Insert  ".  where 
the  service  so  reentered  Is  terminated  by  a 
discharge  or  release  which  woxild  disqualify 
the  Individual  for  benefits  imder  thla  title." 

The  committee  sunendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  con- 
cludes the  caU  of  the  eligible  bills  on 
the  Consent  Calendar. 


No.  178  on  the  Consent  Calendar,  to  the 
bill.  3.  1994,  to  amend  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  to 
provide  for  the  immediate  disposition 
of  certain  waterfowl  feathers. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  is  enacted  bj/  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  dispose  of  approximately  five 
million  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
waterfowl  feathers  and  down  now  held  In 
the  national  stockpile.  Such  disposal  may 
be  made  without  regard  to  the  requirement 
of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Crttlcal 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98b 
(e) ) ,  that  no  such  disposition  shall  be  made 
until  six  months  after  publication  In  tbe 
Federal  Register  and  transmission  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees thereof  of  a  notice  of  the  proposed  dis- 
position. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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AUTHORIZING  THE  DISPOSAL. 
WITHOUT  REGARD  TO  THE  PRE- 
SCRIBED 6-MONTH  WATTING  PE- 
RIOD,  OF  CERTAIN  WATERFOWL 
FEATHERS  AND  DOWN  FROM  THE 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 
Mr.   PHILBIN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  adc 

unanimous  consent  to  return  to  Calendar 


THE  TASK  OF  PREPARING  AN  AD- 
VISORY REPORT  ON  THE  STEPS 
WHICH  MIGHT  BE  TAKEN  TO  RE- 
DUCE THE  BALANCE-OF-PAY- 
MENTS  DEFICIT 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  wiU 
recall  that  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  on  Tuesday  to  the  action  by  the 
Honorable  Wright  Patman,  chairman  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, in  assigning  to  me  and  two  of  my 
colleagues.  Representatives  R.  T.  Hanna, 
Democrat,  of  California,  and  William  B. 
WiDNALL,  Republican,  of  New  Jersey,  the 
task  of  preparing  an  advisory  report  on 
the  steps  which  might  be  taken  to  reduce 
the  b£dance-of-payments  deficit. 

My  colleagues  in  the  House  are  all  fa- 
miliar, I  am  sure,  with  the  message  of 
President  Kennedy  on  July  18.  with  spe- 
cific reference  to  our  balance-of -pay- 
ments problem  but  because  of  the  detail 
of  his  excellent  and  exhaustive  message, 
I  believe  that  one  significant  paragraph 
should  be  emphasized  in  pointing  to  the 
need  for  a  special  study  with  regard  to 
the  imbalance  of  tourist  circulation  here 
and  abroad  as  it  affects  the  overall  pic- 
ture. 
The  President  said: 

Another  element  that  requires  attention 
In  our  commercial  transactions  Is  the  in- 
crease In  our  unfavorable  net  tourist  bal- 
ance. With  Increasing  prosperity  encourag- 
ing  American    travel   abroad,    total   tourist 


spending  In  foreign  coimtrles  rose  another 
10  percent  last  year,  to  nearly  $a>^  billion. 
This  was  partially  offset  by  increased  foreign 
tourist  expenditures  in  the  United  States, 
but  the  net  result  was  an  outflow  of  $1.4 
billion,  or  two-thirda  of  last  year's  overall 
balance-of-payments  deficit.  This  year  the 
cost  Is  estimated  to  be  still  greater. 

I  am  sure,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  re- 
marks by  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Patman 
showed  great  wisdom  in  deciding  to  have 
this  aspect  thoroughly  explored. 

I  should  like,  also,  to  call  attention  of 
the  House  to  a  letter  I  received  today 
from  Mr.  Voit  Gllmore.  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Travel  Service  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.    Mr.  Gllmore.  a  ded- 
icated public  servant,  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  with  limited  resources  in  our 
efforts  to  generate  more  European  tour- 
ist traffic  to  the  United  States  which  is 
so  helpful  in  holding  down  this  balance- 
of-payments  deficit.   I  am  sure  the  situa- 
tion would  be  much  more  serious  than 
that  related  by  the  President  had  it  not 
been  for  the  wise  move  by  the  Congress 
in  creating  the  U.S.  Travel  Service. 
Mr.  Gilmore  wrote  me: 
We  believe  It  Is  Important  that  yoiir  study 
Identify  and   highlight  the  relaUonshlp  of 
the  "tourist  dollar  gap"  in  our  balance-of- 
payments  situation  to  the  total  U.S.  balance- 
of-payments  position.     Your  subcommittee 
would  wish  to  give  careful  attention  to  the 
fact  that  U.S.  tourist  dollars  spent  abroad 
help  many  other  countries  piurhase  more 
U.S.  goods  and   services  than  we   purchase 
from  them. 

In  studying  ways  to  Improve  our  travel 
balance-of-payments  {xtsltlon,  we  believe  you 
will  find  two  major  areas  of  emphasis:  the 
"Visit  USA"  campaign  abroad  to  attract  for- 
eign visitors  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
"See  America"  campaign  aimed  at  U.S.  citi- 
zens which  Is  to  be  energized  In  1964.  An 
important  distinction  exists  between  the  two. 
Through  the  U.S.  Travel  Service,  our  Govern- 
ment Is  effectively  encouraging  foreign  travel 
to  the  United  States  with  a  program  that  Is 
understood  and  approved  by  other  govern- 
ments. The  "See  America"  campaign  would 
logically  be  mounted  by  private  enterprise, 
not  by  Government,  because  It  could  not  only 
be  disadvantageoiis  to  many  U.S.  organiza- 
tions engaged  in  International  travel,  but 
also  resented  by  other  governments  (par- 
ticularly near  neighbors  svich  as  Canada  and 
Mexico)  as  a  "don't  go  abroad"  policy.  How- 
ever, substantial  encouragement  can  be  given 
to  the  American  travel  Industry  to  enlarge 
and  Improve  Its  tourist  plant,  thiis  en- 
hancing U.S.  travel  destinations  for  UjS.  and 
foreign  visitors. 

We  are  at  the  complete  disposal  of  your 
subconunlttee  for  such  assistance  as  you 
would  find  helpful  and  we  wish  you  every 
success  in  your  study. 
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and  unrestricted  manner.  For  our  pri- 
mary intelligence  community  to  be  ap- 
propriated funds  and  design  its  own 
course  of  direction  without  the  benefit 
of  close  congressional  scrutiny  is  not  only 
unwise,  but  also  an  injustice  to  the 
American  citizens  whom  we  are  sworn 
to  represent. 

We  need  a  Joint  congressional  watch- 
dog committee  over  the  CIA.  The  only 
argument  against  such  a  committee  is 
the  trite  argument  that  the  Congress 
cannot  keep  a  secret  and  this  has  been 
disproved  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  The  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco 
in  Cuba  as  well  as  recent  developments 
in  South  Vietnam  clearly  show  that  the 
CIA  and  our  other  intelligence  agencies 
need  careful  watching  and  evaluating  by 
the  Congress. 

The  CIA's  apparent  mistaken  role  of 
policymaker  in  the  South  Vietnam  situa- 
tion has  backfired,  and  reports  advise 
that  the  head  of  operations  has  been 
recalled  by  the  U.S.  Government.  It  is 
the  role  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  formulate  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States;  not  the  CIA.  The 
function  of  the  CIA  is  to  gather  Informa- 
tion, and  In  some  cases  Interpret  It.  To 
go  further  into  the  area  of  policymaking 
is  impermittable. 

An  editorial  in  Sunday's  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times  calls  attention  to  the 
problem  of  the  CIA  in  the  area  of  policy- 
making and  calls  for  a  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Intelligence.    It  is 
encouraging   to   notice   that  more   and 
more  the  newspapers  of  this  country  in 
their  news  reports  on  the  conditions  in 
South  Vietnam  are  showing  their  con- 
cern along  with  Congress  over  the  un- 
bridled  activities  of   the   CIA.    I  have 
urged   the   Congress  since  January   to 
adopt  my  bill.  House  Joint  Resolution 
211,  which  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Joint  congressional  watchdog 
committee  over  the  CIA  and  our  other 
intelligence  agencies.    I  feel  that  history 
has  proved  the  need  for  such  a  commit- 
tee, and  I  hope  that  the  United  States 
does  not  have   to  be  rudely  awakened 
again  by  another  Bay  of  Pigs  or  a  South 
Vietnam  hassle  before  it  acts. 

I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  New  York  Times'  edi- 
torial from  Sunday's  edition  that  I  men- 
tioned above: 


time,  conducts  clandestine  operations and 

when  that  organization  Is  as  powerful  and 
as  weU  financed  as  the  CIA— there  Is  an  in- 
evitable tendency  for  some  of  Its  personnel 
to  assume  the  functions  of  kingmakers. 

Communist  imperialism  and  the  exigencies 
of  the  nuclear  age  have  brought  us  eons 
away— whether  we  like  It  or  not — from  the 
era  of  1929,  when  Secretary  of  State  Stimson 
closed  the  Nation's  only  code-breaking  orga- 
nization with  the  remark  that  "gentlemen 
do  not  read  each  other's  mall."  Today  we 
must  read  the  other  fellow's  maU  if  we  want 
to  survive. 

But  the  CIA,  like  the  FBI,  has  gone  too 
long  without  adequate  congressional  ac- 
countability. A  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence,  so  long  urged  but  so 
often  frustrated  by  congressional  pride  of 
place  and  petty  Jealousies,  should  be  estab- 
lished to  monitor  our  intelligence  services, 
to  safeguard  their  security  and  to  reduce  the 
dangers  secret  espionage  and  covert  opera- 
tions present  to  a  free  society. 


THE  TITO  VISIT 


NEED  FOR  A  CONGRESSIONAL 
WATCHDOG  COBiMITTEE  OVER 
THE  CIA 

Mr.  ROGERS  Of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  long  been  concerned  over 
the  way  the  CIA  has  carried  on  its 
clandestine  activities  in  an  uncontrolled 


State  WrrHn*  a  Stati? 

Is  the  Central  InteUlgenee  Agency  a  state 
within  a  state? 

President  Kennedy's  recall  of  the  head  of 
CIA  operations  in  South  Vietnam,  coming 
after  persistent  reports  of  discord  between 
him  and  Ambassador  Lodge,  appears  to  pro- 
vide substantive  corroboration  to  the  long- 
voiced  charges  that  our  Intelligence  organi- 
zation too  often  tends  to  make  policy. 

The  CIA  is  a  large  and.  on  the  whole,  well- 
organized  InteUlgeiMse  apparatus,  which 
knows  and  employs  all  the  tricks  of  the 
trade.  But  It  not  only  gathers  Intelligence, 
It  "operates"  saboteurs,  guerrillas,  and  other 
paramilitary  forces.  And  Its  operations — 
particularly  If  they  are  not  carefully  pro- 
gramed, controlled,  and  directed — tend  wllly- 
nUly  to  Influence  policy.  If  not  to  make  It. 

The  Agency  has  many  extremely  able  men. 
But  it  operatss  behind  the  cloak  of  anonym- 
ity and  secrecy — and  secrecy  adds  to  power. 
VThan  the  same  organization  collecU  Intem- 
genoe   and  svaluates  It,  and,   at  the  sam« 


Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday  of  next  week,  the  White 
House  plans  to  welcome  Dictator  Tito  of 
Yugoslavia.  I  wish  to  register  my  op- 
position to  the  visit  of  this  missionary 
of  communism. 

Frankly,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  tmderstand 
why  the  President  invited  Tito  to  stop 
in  Washington  for  an  informal  visit. 
Surely,  the  meeting  of  this  assassin  with 
our  head  of  state  can  only  be  called  a 
betrayal  of  freedom's  interests. 

The  United  States  has  nothing  to  gain 
from  such  a  visit  and  a  lot  to  lose.  Al- 
ready we  can  detect  indications  of  re- 
sentment from  those  in  Eastern  Europe 
who  are  painfully  aware  of  Tito's  long 
record  of  brutality. 

Ask  yourself  how  you  would  react  if 
you  were  one  of  the  millions  of  people 
enslaved  by  world  communism  and  saw 
a  picture  of  President  Kennedy  shaking 
hands  with  Tito  on  the  steps  of  the 
White  House.  Would  it  be  any  less  re- 
volting than  the  news  photographs 
published  recently  of  Tito,  who  has  been 
given  $2.5  billion  in  U.S.  aid,  and  Khru- 
shchev embracing  each  other  when  the 
Kremlin  chief  spent  15  days  In  Yugo- 
slavia? This  was  the  occasion  when 
these  two  Reds  told  an  international 
news  conference  that  they  represented 
and  would  work  for  the  same  thing:  a 
worldwide  victory  for  socialism. 

How  can  we  expect  the  world  to  8«i- 
ously  beUeve  that  the  United  States  is 
committed  to  an  all-out  effort  to  defeat 
Communists  when  a  gangster  like  Tito 
is  invited  to  visit  the  President  of  the 
United  States?  Tito  is  a  Communist 
dictator  who  seized  Yugoslavia  and  for 
years  carried  on  a  savage  campaign 
against  those  who  opposed  him.  Let  us 
never  forget  that  if  the  United  States 
has  to  KG  to  war  to  protect  liberty,  Jus- 
tice, and  religion  from  the  onslaught  of 
communism.  Tito  and  his  nation  will  be 
on  the  other  side. 
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I  am  afraid  that  the  current  euphoria 
over  the  possibilities  for  relaxed  tensions 
between  the  free  world  and  the  Commu- 
nist bloc  are  lulling  us  to  sleep.  Despite 
the  test  b€m  treaty,  the  proposed  sale  Of 
wheat  to  Russia,  the  toned-dowki 
speeches  of  Russian  leaders,  there  has 
been  no  change  in  the  avowed  intention 
of  Moscow  or  Peiping  to  communize  the 
entire  world.  I  pray  there  never  will 
be  cause  for  a  future  author  to  writte 
"Why  America  Slept."  T 

Perhaps,  we  are  too  far  removed  froi^i 
"the  scene  of  the  crime"  to  recognize  Tltt) 
for  what  he  is.  But  the  Serbian  emi- 
grants from  Yugoslavia  and  the  people 
there  today  know  what  kind  of  ma^i 
Tito  is.  They  shall  not  forget  how  he 
snatched  power  with  the  support  of 
Soviet  bayonets ;  how  he  never  has  give<i 
the  people  the  right  of  free  election^, 
a  free  press,  or  free  meetings;  how  he 
has  killed  or  oppressed  all  the  propo* 
nents  of  democracy,  beginning  with  Gen(. 
Draza  Mihailovic;  how  he  has  imprlsi 
oned  without  Judge  or  court  more  than 
7  million  voters  only  because  they  wer^ 
for  real  democracy. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  past  visits 
to  our  country  by  other  foes  of  the  United 
States  have  not  convinced  this  admins 
istration  of  the  sorry  consequence^ 
which  usually  follow.  With  President 
Kennedy's  goodbys  still  ringing  in  hi$ 
ears,  Algerian  ruler  Ben  Bella  met  with 
Pidel  Castro  and  pledged  his  undying 
devotion  to  Red  Cuba's  anti-U.S.  policy] 
British  Guiana's  Cheddi  Jagan  accepted 
our  hospitality  and  then  denoimced  u^ 
the  moment  he  arrived  home.  Now  he 
is  working  on  a  deal  with  Moscow  to  es- 
tablish a  Cuba-style  regime.  Ayub  of 
Pakistan  received  lavish  White  House 
treatment,  but  now  we  are  using  our 
foreign  aid  in  an  attempt  to  keep  him 
from  the  friendly  arms  of  Communist 
China. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Tito  should  not  be  wel- 
comed by  this  country.  I  believe  the 
President  has  made  a  big  mistake  In 
issuing  the  inviUtion  to  him. 


October  7 


As  a  result  of  this  cancellation,  945 
passengers  already  aboard  the  ship  had 
to  either  give  up  their  plans  to  sail  to 
Europe  or  find  alternate  means  of  trans- 
portation. 

Some  950  passengers  were  booked  for 
the  return  voyage. 

The  October  4  sailing  had  been  booked 
by  640  passengers  sailing  from  New  York, 
and  another  895  on  the  return  voyage 
from  European  ports. 

Since  that  time  the  United  States 
Lines  has  announced  that  three  cruises 
of  the  S.  S.  America  have  been  canceled. 
The  United  States  Lines  applied  to  the 
Maritime  Administrator  for  permission 
to  cancel  the  balance  of  the  schedule  for 
the  year,  but  the  administration  at  this 
time  ruled  that  at  least  2  of  the  3  remain- 
ing transatlantic  sailings  must  be  made. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  rumors  in 
the  trade  that  this  overage  vessel  may 
never  sail  again,  thus  reducing  the  niun- 
ber  of  jobs  available  to  our  merchant 
seamen. 

Scarcely  more  thsin  a  week  earlier 
than  the  first  cancellation,  Mr.  Joseph 
Curran.  president  of  the  unlicensed  sea- 
men's National  Maritime  Union,  proudly 
announced  the  reaching  of  an  agree- 
ment with  passenger  and  freighter  op- 
erators which  would  extend  the  existing 
contract  from  1965  to  1969.  In  a  report 
to  the  union  membership  Mr.  Curran 
said: 

Your  union  proposed  this  long-term  con- 
tract extension  to  the  shipowners.  They 
wanted  stability  In  the  Industry  so  they 
could  make  long-range  plans  to  expand  their 
operations  and  build  their  fleets.  NMU 
wants  that  kind  of  stability  too.  It  will 
benefit  our  members  and  the  merchant 
marine. 


STRIKES  HURT  AMERICAN 
MERCHANT  MARINE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Un- 
der previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Bon- 
NBRl  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  BONNER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
plight  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine.   It  It  Is  with  deep  regret,  distress 
and  a  sense  of  fnistration  that  I  point 
out  and  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  unusual  situation  that  exists  with 
reference  to  the  ship,  the  SS  America. 
The  American  merchant  marine  has  re- 
ceived another  setback  in  this  Instance 
with  the  cancellation  of  the  October  4 
sailing  of  one  of  the  finest  transatlantic 
passenger  ships.     A  similar  event  oc- 
curred on  September  14  when  the  88 
Arrurica's  voyage  was  canceled  following 
a  labor  dispute  In  which  the  unlicensed 
crewmembers  walked  off  the  ship  mak- 
ing such  charges  against  an  engineering 
officer  as.  being  guilty  of  religious  and 
racial  bias,  and  the  locking  of  a  toilet 
so  that  unlicensed  crewmembers  could 
not  use  It. 


After  the  September  14  walkout  the 
union  and  the  United  States  Lines  Co. 
submitted  the  dispute  to  arbitration,  in 
accordance  with  the  procedure  under 
their  contract,  but  not  in  time  to  permit 
the  September  sailing  to  proceed.  Now 
the  October  sailing  is  held  up  even  after 
the  arbitrator's  rubng  that  the  men 
should  return  to  work  because  the  indica- 
tions are  that  further  controversy  with 
the  engineers'  union  will  develop. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had  many 
months  of  hearings  In  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Committee  on  maritime  labor-man- 
agement problems.  All  of  the  labor 
leaders  and  some  management  ofHclals 
have  told  us  that  there  Is  no  situation 
in  which  labor  and  management  cannot 
resolve  differences  without  third  party 
intervention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  would  not  at- 
tempt to  contend  that  the  cancellation 
of  three  sailings  of  the  S.S.  America 
creates  a  national  emergency,  I  must 
say  that  I  feel  that  these  recent  incidents 
demonstrate  very  vividly  the  helplessness 
of  the  public  as  innocent  victims  of  sel- 
fish and  even  childish  fighting,  with 
reckless  disregard  of  the  responsibilities 
that  both  the  union  leaders  and  their 
members  should  bear. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  refer  not  only  to 
this  Incident  but  the  previous  situation 
just  a  short  while  ago  when  we  had  the 
whole  Atlantic  and  gulf  seaboard  tied 
Xip.  This  paralyzed  not  only  passenger 
and  freight  vessels  of  this  Nation  but 
cargo  vessels  and  vessels  of  other  nations. 


The  docks  on  the  Atlantic  and  gulf 
seaboard  were  piled  high  with  cargo  in- 
bound and  outbound.  It  cost  this 
country  millions  and  miUions  of  dollars 
and  emphasized  the  undependability  of 
American  flag  lines.  During  that  contro- 
versy the  hearings  which  I  have  spoken 
of  on  the  bill  H.R.  1897  were  proceeding 
in  the  House. 

During  the  hearings  the  gentleman 
who  controls  the  longshoremen  on  the 
Pacific  coast  testified  that  if  the  Atlantic 
coast,  the  South  Atlantic  coast  and  the 
gulf  port  stevedores  requested  It.  he 
would  have  locked  up  the  Pacific  coast 
notwithstanding  a  valid  and  subsisting 
contract  to  work.  And  you  would  have 
had  this  Nation  locked  up— lock,  stock 
and  barrel — in  Its  commerce,  and  every- 
thing else  in  the  Nation  would  have  had 
to  stop  operations  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  because  all  of  our  industry  is 
dependent  to  some  extent  on  materials 
bought  or  sold  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune  had  an  editorial  which  I  shall 
include  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

I  Prom  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  Sept 

26,  1963) 

ENcrifEEK  AT  Fault — Kheel 

(By  Walter  Hamshar) 

United  Stetes  Lines  yesterday  canceled  the 
next  sailing  of  the  liner  America,  scheduled 
for  Friday.  October  4.  after  an  arbitrator's 
ruling  indicated  further  contxoversy  instead 
of  a  settlement  of  the  dUpute  which  had 
forced  the  line  to  cancel  the  vessel's  Septem- 
ber 14  voyage. 

Earlier  In  the  day,  Theodore  W.  Kheel  as 
Impartial  arbiter,  ordered  the  steamship  line 
to  take  whatever  action  may  be  necessary 
against  Louis  Neurohr,  the  Amenca'e,  first 
assistant  engineer,  because  of  charges  by  the 
National  Maritime  Union  that  Mr.  Neurohr 
had  made  disparaging  remarks  about  the 
crew's  Negro.  Puerto  Rlcan,  and  Jewish  mem- 
bers, and  for  other  alleged  activities.  The 
NMU's  refusal  to  saU  the  ship  until  Mr. 
Neurohr's  removal  had  resulted  In  the  can- 
cellation of  the  September  14  voyage. 

CANCELLATION 

Mr.  Kheel  also  directed  the  NMU  to  order 
Its  members  to  sign  on  and  sail  the  America 
on  her  next  scheduled  voyage. 

But  the  company  gave  up  its  plans  for  the 
October  4  sailing  after  It  received  an  angry 
message  from  Mr.  Neurohr's  union,  the 
Maritime  Engineers  Beneficial  Association. 
This  union  demanded  the  first  assistant 
engineer  be  continued  In  his  employment 
at  the  same  time  the  NMU  was  announcing 
that  it  Interpreted  the  arbitrator's  decision 
to  mean  that  Mr.  Neurohr  be  removed. 

After  announcing  cancellation  of  the  Oc- 
tober 4  voyage,  John  M.  Franklin,  the  line's 
chairman,  said  that  Mr.  Neurohr  had  been 
removed  from  his  post  without  prejudice, 
pending  adjudication  of  the  NMU's  charges 
which  the  company  had  to  file  with  the 
MEBA  under  Mr.  Kheel  "s  ruling. 

PROMOTION 

Mr.  Franklin  said  the  company  had  com- 
plete confidence  In  Mr.  Neurohr's  competence 
as  an  engineer  and  that  after  disposal  by 
the  MEBA  of  the  charges,  the  first  assistant 
engineer  will  be  promoted  to  chief  engineer 
aboard  one  of  its  freighters,  with  an  advance 
In  salary.  The  promotion  woxUd  therefore 
be  a  device  to  remove  the  first  engineer  from 
the  America  and  allow  the  ship  to  saU  on 
her  next  voyage  October  34  to  St.  Thomas 
and  San  Juan. 

Mr.  Kheel's  ruling  condemned  the  NMU 
and  the  company  for  falling  to  bring  him 
into  the  dispute  xmtil  Just  before  the  America 
was  scheduled  to  saU  September  14.    He  also 
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said  that  the  crew's  refusal  to  sail  the  ship 
after  signing  articles  was  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  gravity. 

MTTTINT 

Jesse  Calhoon,  president  of  the  MEBA, 
called  the  refusal  mutiny.  The  cancellation 
of  the  voyage  forced  950  passengers  who  al- 
ready had  been  Installed  aboard  the  ship  to 
find  other  transportation  to  Europe.  The 
line  said  last  night  that  640  passengers  had 
been  booked  for  the  canceled  October  4  sail- 
ing from  New  York  and  another  895  from 
European  ports. 

WhUe  Mr.  Neurohr's  alleged  disparaging 
racist  remarks  were  at  the  core  of  the  con- 
troversy. Mr.  Kheel's  decision  disclosed  that 
the  NMU  also  complained  that  the  first  as- 
sistant engineer  had  sought  to  direct,  sup)er- 
vise  and  interfere  with  unlicensed  personnel 
not  under  his  specific  authority. 

CHARGES 

Also  that  he  sought  to  Induce  and  per- 
suade members  of  the  unlicensed  personnel 
to  file  grievances  and  in  other  ways  to  cause 
and  create  difficulties  and  dissension,  and 
that  in  other  ways  he  irritated,  annoyed,  and 
harassed  members  of  the  unlicensed  per- 
sonnel. 

The  arbitrator  held  closed  hearings  for  3 
days  last  week  on  the  charges.  Mr.  Kheel 
did  not  amplify  them  In  his  ruling  but 
pointed  out  that  since  Mr.  Neurohr  elected 
not  to  appear  as  a  witness,  there  was  no  al- 
ternative but  to  find  the  charges  sustained 
under  the  evidence  presented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  Times  had 
an  editorial  entitled  "The  Shipping 
Blockade."  I  read  from  the  first  para- 
graph of  that  editorial: 

A  fresh  outbreak  of  Interunlon  warfare 
threatens  to  immobilize  the  merchant  fleets 
of  both  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
senselessness,  intractability  and  cost  of  such 
bickering  In  this  vital  industry  make  It  es- 
sential that  the  two  governments  supply 
legislative  remedies — as  Congress  did  last 
month  for  the  railroads — unless  voluntary 
solutions  are  forthcoming  swiftly. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  say: 

in  a  field  where  brother  unions  are  engaged 
in  cannibalistic  conflict. 

This  is  strong  language  to  come  from 
one  of  the  great  national  papers.  The 
editorial  concludes  by  saying : 

Arbitration  machinery  that  covers  all  the 
unions,  both  in  their  relations  with  one  an- 
other and  with  ship  operators,  is  imperative. 
The  unions  should  take  the  initiative  in  ee- 
tablUhing  it. 

The  editorial  in  full  is  as  follows: 
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The  Shipping  Blockade 
A  fresli  outbreak  of  interunlon  warfare 
threatens  to  immobilize  the  merchant  fieets 
of  both  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
senselessness,  intractability  and  cost  of  such 
bickering  In  this  vital  industry  make  It  es- 
sential that  the  two  Governments-  supply 
legislative  remedies — as  Congress  did  last 
month  for  the  railroads — unless  voluntary 
solutions  are  forthcoming  swiftly. 

A  second  saUing  of  the  liner  America  has 
been  canceled  and  the  ship  is  obviously  des- 
tined for  Involuntary  retirement  If  no  way 
can  be  found  to  substitute  Impartial  judg- 
ments for  brute  force  In  the  feud  between 
Its  unionized  seamen  and  its  engineers.  An 
arbitration  award  by  Theodore  Kheel,  who 
administers  the  contract  covering  the  sea- 
men but  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  engi- 
neers, has  merely  served  to  complicate  what 
was  already  a  hopelessly  befuddled  situation. 
This  result  is  not  the  fault  of  Mr.  Kheel. 
but  of  the  basic  Inadequacy  of  a  compart- 
mentalized arbitration  system  in  a  field 
where  brother  unions  fuw  engaged  In  canni- 


balistic confllot.  That  the  row  will  now 
spread  to  the  rest  of  the  U.8.  Lines  and  ulti- 
mately to  all  American  flag  shipping  Is  more 
a  probability  than  a  possibility. 

The  Interunlon  rivalry  is  even  more  seri- 
ous In  its  application  to  Canadian  vessels 
because  it  gravely  imperils  relations  between 
this  country  and  Canada,  which  are  none  too 
good  even  without  this  superfluous  strain. 
American  longshoremen  are  boycotting  Ca- 
nadian vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  as  a 
gesture  of  support  for  an  American -based 
seamen's  union  in  its  battle  with  a  Canadian 
rival.  A  Canadian  ship  has  actually  been 
dynamited  In  an  American  harbor.  Show- 
downs are  at  hand  on  the  docks,  in  the 
courts,  and  in  the  Canadian  Parliament,  but 
the  outlook  for  an  amicable  solution  Is  bleak. 

The  only  men  who  seem  to  have  any  rea- 
sonable chance  of  effecting  a  workable  peace 
among  the  squabbling  unions  are  Secretary 
of  Labor  Wlrtz  and  George  Meany,  president 
of  the  AFL-CIO.  Both  are  resolutely  op- 
posed to  legislative  compulsion.  According- 
ly, they  ought  to  join  forces  at  once  to  dem- 
onstrate that  there  Is  enough  sense  of  re- 
responslblllty^-or  enough  sense — among 
the  maritime  vmions  to  do  what  aU  of  them 
recognize  has  to  be  done  without  the  kind 
of  congressional  club  that  was  needed  to 
keep  the  railroads  running. 

Arbitration  machinery  that  covers  all  the 
unions,  both  in  their  relations  with  one  an- 
other and  with  ship  operators,  is  Imperative. 
The  unions  should  take  the  initiative  in  es- 
tablishing It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  the  report  that 
came  down  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  the  Merchant  Marine  Commit- 
tee on  the  bill  H.R.  1897.  It  is  an  un- 
usual report  and  I  read  this  paragraph 
from  the  report  which  is  signed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Hon.  W.  Willard 
Wirtz,  who  says: 

Accordingly,  I  would  not  favor  the  enact- 
ment of  HJl.  1897,  confined,  as  it  Is.  to  the 
maritime  Industry  even  though  this  measure 
would,  in  my  opinion,  provide,  for  the  most 
part,  a  practical  and  workable  basis  for 
handling  national  emergency  disputes.  If 
applied  to  all  industries  in  general. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Merchant  Marine 
Committee  of  the  House  has  jurisdic- 
tion only  over  the  American  merchant 
marine  and  maritime  affairs.  So  this  Is 
an  unusual  report.  It  does  not  report 
against  the  bill;  it  does  not  report  for  the 
bill.  He  reports  that  he  would  like  a  bill 
of  this  nature  to  cover  all  labor  disputes. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  the  report  that  was  sent 
down  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Honorable  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. Jr. 


He  says: 

We  recognize  that  the  jurisdiction  of  your 
conunlttee  does  not  extend  to  the  legislation 
dealing  with  labor  disputes  generally.  We 
hesitate.  In  view  of  our  previous  work,  to 
oppose  on  that  ground  alone  the  legislation 
which  your  committee  has  developed  after 
such  patient,  dUigent,  and  earnest  work.  We 
also  recognize  that  the  record  of  emergency 
disputes  in  the  maritime  field  has  led  to  a 
particular  consideration  of  the  problem  in 
the  maritime  Industry  and  by  your  com- 
mittee. While  not  interposing  objection  to 
the  enactment  of  the  committee  print,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  supports  the  con- 
cept of  general  rather  than  industry-by- 
Industry  approach  to  the  problem  of  emer- 
gency disputes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  in  my  remarks  at  this  point  In 


the  Record  the  full  departmental  report 
of  the  Etepartment  of  Commerce  so  that 
those  Members  of  the  House  who  do  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  learn  the  in- 
tricacies of  this  Industry  which  is  so  Im- 
portant to  America,  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  what  this  committee 
is  endeavoring  to  do. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
LiBONATi) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  North  Car- 
olina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  report  referred  to  follows:) 
The  Seceetakt  of  (3ombie»c«. 
Washington.  D.C.,  September  4, 19«J. 

Hon.   H^lBERT  C.  BONIVXB, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Ms.  Chairman:  This  is  in  further 
reply  to  your  request  of  August  21,  1963.  for 
the  views  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
with  respect  to  the  committee  print  of  Au- 
gust 21,  1963,  proposed  as  a  substitute  for 
H.R.  1897.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936,  as  amended. 

We  have  examined  the  committee  print  and 
believe  It  is  consistent  in  its  major  pro- 
visions with  the  testimony  given  by  the 
Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  their 
appearance  before  your  committee. 

Moreover,  the  committee  print  is  substan- 
tially In  conformity  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Labor-Management  Policy  report  on  "Col- 
lective Bargaining"  except  for  the  basic  rec- 
ommendation that  the  recommended  emer- 
gency disputes  proceedings  be  applicable  to 
Industry  generally  rather  than  to  a  single 
Industry.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  was 
a  member  of  that  Committee  and,  as  Vice 
Chairman  of  that  Committee,  supported  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  to  the 
President.  We  stlU  believe  that  those  recom- 
mendations would  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  strengthen  the  traditional  col- 
lective bargaining  process. 

We  recognize  that  the  jurisdiction  of  your 
committee  does  not  extend  to  legislation 
dealing  with  labor  disputes  generally.  We 
hesitate,  in  view  of  our  previous  work,  to 
oppose  on  that  ground  alone  the  legislation 
which  your  committee  has  developed  after 
so  much  patient  and  earnest  work.  We  also 
recognize  that  the  record  of  emergency  dis- 
putes In  the  maritime  field  has  led  to  partic- 
ular consideration  of  the  problem  In  the 
maritime  industry  by  your  committee. 

While  not  interposing  objection  to  enact- 
ment of  the  committee  print,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  supports  the  concept  of 
general  rather  than  Industry-by-lndustry 
approach  to  the  problem  of  emergency  dis- 
putes. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
the  submission  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr., 
Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  committee  by  this 
bill  to  bring  on  compulsory  arbitration. 
This  bill  merely  lays  on  the  table  some- 
thing that  the  President  could  bring  up 
and  use.  If  he  so  desired,  in  a  case  simi- 
lar to  the  situation  which  we  had  here 
before  us  with  respect  to  the  railroads. 

I.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
I  am  in  favor  of  men  who  work  and  who 
organize  themselves  together  so  that  they 
can  obtain  their  fair  share  of  the  earn- 
ings from  their  labor,  so  that  they  can 
obtain  their  fair  share  of  the  comforts 
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and  obtAin  for  their  families  their  fair 
share  of  the  many  blessings  that  we  hav<e 
here  In  this  land.  i 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  not  the  rank  and  flDe 
of  lalXH-  that  causes  this  trouble.  It  1$ 
the  leadership  of  labor.  There  is  a  rli- 
valry  between  labor  leadership  and  that 
is  shown  in  these  editorials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  any  Member  of  this 
House  will  take  the  time  to  inform  him- 
self with  respect  to  this  matter,  he  will 
find  that  that  is  what  brings  on  th( 
trouble.  The  average  workingman  is 
getting  good  compensation  today.  He  it 
enjoying  his  work,  if  he  were  permitted 
to  work.  But  the  desire  of  the  leader* 
ship  to  vie  with  each  other  and  the 
trouble  we  have  ♦ith  interleadership 
rivalry  in  labor  unions  is  what  Is  c&xxs-* 
ing  the  trouble. 

We  have  yet  another  case.    What  wa^ 
to  have  been  the  pride  of  the  Amerlcart 
merchant  marine,  the  nuclear  shk)  UJS.S* 
Savannah,  lies  dead  in  Oalveston^^ecaus^ 
the  unions,  in  furtherance  of  their  sel- 
flsh  interests,  refused  to  operate  it.   ThatJ 
ship  was   conceived   by  my  committee 
after  extensive  hearings,  and  at  the  time 
it  was  the  first  and  only  commercial- 
type    ship    employing    nuclear    power 
underway  in  the  world.     The  Govern- 
ment went  to  great  expense  to  train  aj 
crew  for  its  (Hieration  to  demonstrate  to 
the  world  what  American  labor  and  in- 
dustry could  do  in  the  utilization  of  this 
new  source  of  power.    Yet.  today  it  is 
tied  up  to  a  pier  because  labor  refused 
to  do  its  share  in  making  this  dream  a 
reality.    It  was  not  a  question  of  money, 
since  scMne  of  the  union  members  aboard 
the  vessel  were  receiving  compensation 
that  compared  favorably  with  that  of  a 
Member  of  the  House.    Rather,  It  was 
evidence  of  the  interunion  rivalry  that 
has  plagued  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine for  a  number  of  years,  and  for  which 
no  acceptable  solution  is  in  sight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  in  arbitration.  I 
believe  that  good  men,  with  fair  intent 
and  Intelligent  intent,  having  the  interest 
of  those  who  belong  to  their  unions  at 
heart,  should  be  able  to  sit  down  with 
management  and  work  out  their  dif- 
ferences. But  when  the  differences  are 
unreasonable  and  are  unworkable,  how 
in  the  world,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  we  expect 
the  executives  of  industry  to  sit  down 
and  give  and  give  and  give  in  to  the  ; 
demands  of  the  leadership  of  labor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  executives  of  the  in- 
dustry have  the  same  responsibility  to 
the  men  who  work  in  their  industry  that 
they  have  to  their  stockholders,  the 
capital  invested  therein,  and  the  welfare 
of  this  Nation. 

It  has  come  to  the  point  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  investor  in  this  coun- 
try no  longer  invests  in  merchant  marine 
shipping  and  water  transportation.  He 
is  afraid  of  it.  It  is  not  secure.  It  is 
not  stable.  There  has  not  been  a  new 
company  organized  in  this  great  field 
in  many  years. 

While  other  nations  are  building  large 
passenger  vessels,  we  must  console  our- 
selves with  a  mere  handful  with  little 
prospect  of  their  replacement  when  they 
have  reached  the  end  of  their  useful 
lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  bad  picture.  It 
Is  a  picture  that  ttiose  Members  of  this 
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House  who  are  interested  in  the  working- 
man — who  are  interested  in  getting  a 
fair  deal  for  men  who  labor — should 
ccmslder  seriously. 

On  Wednesday  of  this  week  I  expect 
to  call  up  in  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  In  executive 
session  the  bill,  HJl.  1897.    The  labor 
imlons  are  violently  exposed  to  It.    But 
it  will  not  hurt  any  labor  union  in  this 
land.    The  leadership  of  labor  Is  opposed 
to  It.    They  have  written  all  sorts  of 
ridiculous  things  In  their  publications. 
I  do  h<H)e,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  those  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  who  are  greatly  in- 
terested in  labor,  who  come  from  labor 
areas,  strong  labor  areas,  will  look  at 
the  bill  fairly,  and  that  those  people  who 
sent  them  to  Congress  will  watch  care- 
fully their  voting.    We  will  be  voting  to 
establish  procedures  that  the  Congress 
must  eventually  come  to  for  the  sake  of 
labor  itself,  for  the  sake  of  industry, 
for  the  sake  of  this  Nation.    You  Just 
cannot  blindly  go  on  and  say  that  strikes 
do  not  hurt.    Strikes  do  hurt.    Strikes 
hurt  the  men  who  labor,  their  employers, 
and  all  of  us.    This  type  of  strike  involv- 
ing the  S.S.  America  has  no  value  what- 
soever to  anyone  except  power  hungry 
labor  leaders.    It  will  affect  about  4,000 
people  directly  and  indirectly  and  may 
cause  the  loss  of  an  important  unit  of 
our  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONNER.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  for  taking  the  time  to 
discuss  this  very  serious  problem  that  is 
before  the  House.  I  also  conunend  him 
and  his  committee  for  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  problem.  I  do  not  know 
what  will  be  the  fate  of  the  bUl  to  which 
the  gentleman  has  referred.  As  he  well 
knows,  many  Members  of  Congress  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  are  very  skeptical 
and  very  hesitant  about  voting  for  legis- 
lation that  might  be  construed  as  com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

Mr.  BONNER.  May  I  say  that  I  my- 
self offered  the  motion  in  committee  to 
strike  out  the  section  of  this  bill  that 
authorized  the  President  to  require 
submission  of  contract  negotiations  to 
binding  arbitration.  This  bill  is  similar 
to  the  one  Congress  passed  with  respect 
to  the  railroads.  It  gives  time  for  col- 
lective bargaining  to  work.  If  it  fails 
and  the  President  wants  to  gain  time 
without  crippling  the  economy  he  can 
use  it  for  that  purpose,  and  if  he  does 
not  want  to  use  It  he  does  not  have  to 
use  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  the  explanation.  There  will 
be  questions  raised  as  to  what  extent 
the  compulsory  arbitration  principle  will 
be  applied.  I  would  like  to  say  this 
whole  question  of  industrywide  strikes  is 
one  to  which  the  Congress  has  not  been 
facing  up  to,  with  the  exception  of  the 
gentleman's  committee  and  the  particu- 
lar industry  with  which  he  is  concerned. 
I  want  to  conunend  him  for  tackling  this 
serious  problem,  and  I  wish  that  the 
Congress  and  other  committees  with 
jurisdiction  would  do  likewise. 


Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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SALE  OF  WHEAT  TO  RUSSIA 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ptjcinski]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
proposed  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union  is  currently  receiving  a  great  deal 
of  debate  and  discussion  in  this  country. 
I  think  this  is  as  it  should  be.  This  is  a 
most  important  and  serious  subject.  I 
think  it  is  a  subject  which  requires  and 
deserves  the  widest  consideration  and 
the  most  deliberate  study,  taking  into 
account  all  of  the  ramifications  and  all 
of  the  consequences  before  any  decision 
is  made. 

I  think  President  Kennedy  Is  wise  in 
delaying  his  decision  imtil  all  the  facts 
have  been  properly  presented.  The 
President  obviously  recognizes  the  many 
ramifications  to  this  decision  and  his  de- 
lay should  be  comforting  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

There  are  those  who  say  this  is  a  one- 
shot  operation.    There  are  those  who  say 
we  ought  to  sell  this  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union  now  and  that  really  no  precedent 
will  be  established  by  such  action.    Well, 
I  cannot  help  but  feel  it  is  erroneous  to 
say  no  precedent  will  be  established.  The 
decision  that  will  be  made  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  sell  our  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union  goes  to  a  fundamental  plank  of 
our  foreign  policy ;  whether  we  should  re- 
sume trade  with  the  Soviet  Union;  It  de- 
serves the  greatest  study.    I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  those  who  say  this  Is 
a  one-shot  operation  and   that  it  will 
have  no  status  as  a  precedent,  are  sug- 
gesting that  we  again  follow  the  same 
kind  of  piecemeal  diplomacy  which  has 
constantly  gotten  this  Nation  into  trou- 
ble.   And  I  say,  "piecemeal  diplomacy" 
advisedly  because  we  cannot  weigh  this 
question  of  selling  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union  as  an  Isolated  instance.    It  will 
have  ramifications,  I  am  sure,  not  only 
In  the  United  States  but  throughout  the 
whole  world.     Should  we  agree  to  sell 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union,  I  would  not 
be  surprised  to  hear  voices  raised  In  this 
country  within  the  next  few  days  to  send 
Mr.  Castro  a  great  deal  of  our  surplus 
commodities    to   help    the    unfortunate 
people  of  Cuba  who  not  only  have  to 
suffer  the  indignity  of  a  slave  state  un- 
der Castro's  Illegally  enforced  despotic 
rule,  but  who  now  have  had  to  suffer  the 
ravages  of  hurricane  Flora  which  has  hit 
that  island  four  different  times  within 
the  last  4  days.    So  It  would  not  surprise 
me  to  see  humanitarian  Americans  say 
we  ought  to  help  Cuba  in  this  hour  of 
crisis.    That  is  why  It  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  we  sell  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union 
is  not  one  that  can  be  decided  on  the 
basis  of  a  one-shot  operation,  but  rather 
It  should  be  considered  In  terms  of  en- 
tire global  strategy  and  on  the  basis  of 


long-range  plans  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.    Speaker,    I   am    concerned    also 
about  how  this  whole  subject  of  selling 
wheat   to  the  Soviet   Union   began.    I 
have  been  here  long  enough  to  realize, 
as  have  most  of  my  colleagues,  that  these 
things  do  not  just  happen.    This  whole 
question  of  selling  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union  came  up  in  the  form  of  public  dis- 
cussion   here    within    the    last    3    or 
4  weeks.     One  of  the  things  that  has 
somewhat  disturbed  me  Is  how  do  these 
things  get  started?    Who  motivates  these 
movements;  who  cranks  up  this  pubUc 
discussion?    I  am  sure  that  those  re- 
sponsible Americans  who  have  entered 
Into  this  debate  since  the  original  sug- 
gestions were  made,  are  participating  in 
this  debate  in  the  best  of  good  faith. 

If  press  reports  are  correct,  the  other 
day  former  President  Eisenhower  spoke 
out  in  support  of  selling  wheat  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  I  am  sure  that  this 
represents  his  good  judgment;  it  repre- 
sents an  honest  decision  by  the  former 
President  on  the  basis  of  his  best  judg- 
ment and  his  appraisal  of  the  situation. 
I  am  not  questioning  the  motives  of  those 
who  are  now  participating  in  this  debate. 
There  are  those  on  the  Democratic  side 
who  have  spoken  out  equally  strongly  for 
this  proposal.    The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Mr.  Freeman,  I  believe,  has  indi- 
cated a  strong  feeling  In  support  of  sell- 
ing wheat  to  Russia.    I  make  this  point 
merely  to  emphasize  that  those  who  are 
now  participating  in  this  debate,  I  am 
sure,  are  doing  so  In  all  good  faith  and 
come  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle;  from 
both    the   Democratic   and   Republican 
ranks.    This  can  not  imder  any  circum- 
stances be  described  as  a  partisan  issue 
because  by  now  leading  spokesmen  from 
both   parties   have   spoken   for   it   and 
against  it. 

What  I  am  wondering  about  is  how 
do  these  things  get  started  In  the  first 
Instance?     Who  starts  this  discussion? 
Who  plants  the  first  stories;  who  sends 
up  the  first  trial  balloons?    Why,  all  of 
a  sudden,  should  one  of  the  great  burn- 
ing Issues  of  this  country  be  whether  or 
not  we  should  sell  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union?    It  was  less  than  12  months  ago 
when  we  engaged  in  bitter  debate  here 
In  this  House  on  the  whole  question  of 
favored  nations  treatment  to  some  of  the 
satellite  countries  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Yet  here  we  find  some  of  the  most  con- 
servative force  In  America  today  saying: 
"Well,  we  ought  to  do  It;  It  is  good  for 
America  and  It  Is  good  for  the  farmer." 
I  would  like  to  see  the  genesis  of  this 
campaign.    I  would  like  to  see  how  these 
things  get  started.    I  am  reminded  that 
not  too  long  ago  we  went  through   a 
similar  experience  when  a  great  many 
decent  people  and  well-meaning  people, 
and    Members   of    this   Congress,    par- 
ticipated in  a  heated  debate  to  pass  the 
Philippine  war  claims  bill  only  to  find 
that  buried  way  down  deep  In  the  bushes 
was  a  clever  lobbyist  who  cranked  this 
whole  thing  up  only  to  make  a  huge 
profit    from    those    Filipinos    who    re- 
ceived war  damage  payments  from  the 
United  States.    You  will  recall  that  vir- 
tually every  newspaper  in  America  urged 
Congress  to  pass  the  bill.    Those  who 
opposed  it  were  accused  of  reneging  on 
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a  debt  of  honor.    Are  we  witnessing  a 
repetition  of  recent  history?    I  am  some- 
what disturbed  In  this  whole  discussion 
on  the  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  nobody  has  mentioned  the  intei'^ 
national  grain  dealers  nor  has  anybody 
suggested   how   much  money  they   are 
going  to  make  on  this  deal.    I  am  inter- 
ested, though,  in  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  greatest  international  grain  dealers 
in  this  country  are  strongly  supporting 
such  sales.    I  read  in  the  Simday  papers 
of    one    large    company    in    Minnesota 
which  seemed  to  be  pushing  this  the 
hardest.    So  I  think  we  ought  to  find  out 
how  do  these  things  get  started.    I  think 
before  a  decision  is  made  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  are  to  change  fimdamental 
American    foreign    policy    by    restoring 
economic  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
we  certainly  ought  to  find  out  who  is 
going  to  sell  this  wheat;  on  what  terms, 
what  profits  will  be  made,  and  what  will 
be  the  remuneration  to  the  International 
grain    merchants    for    handling    these 
transactions.    These  are  things  that  I 
think  we  have  a  responsibility  to  ask 
ourselves  so  that  6  months  from  now  or 
a  year  from  now  we  do  not  have  another 
spectacle  such  as  we  saw  with  respect 
to  the  PhUlpplne  War  Claims  Act. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  seems  to  me  that 
these  are  things  that  have  to  be  asked 
before  any  decision  is  made.  I  say  that 
this  Nation  is  being  asked  to  change  its 
basic  foreign  policy  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  if  these  grain  speculators  had 
anything  to  do  with  triggering  the  origi- 
nal discussion,  then  certainly  this  fact 
deserves  to  be  brought  out. 

I  am  surprised  at  another  aspect  of  the 
discussion.    Everybody  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean  Is  making  statements  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  should  or  should  not  sell  the 
Soviet  Union  any  wheat.    It  is  rather 
surprising  to  me  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  not  indicated  in  any  way  that  It 
wants  to  buy  this  wheat.    As  a  matter  of 
fact.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  orderly 
process    of    revising    American    foreign 
policy  would  be  first  for  the  Soviet  Union 
to  make  a  formal  request  upon  the  United 
States  to  buy  some  of  its  wheat  and  spell 
out  the  terms  under  which  this  wheat  is 
going  to  be  purchased  and  then  let  the 
normal  processes  of  our  diplomatic  rela- 
tions and  regulations  dictate  the  decision. 
Here,  oddly  and  Ironically  enough,  I 
have  not  seen  anything  in  the  record  that 
the  Soviet  Union  actually  wants  to  buy 
our  wheat.    Yet  we  are  being  torn  in  a 
great    debate    hi    this    country    as    to 
whether  we  should  or  should  not  sell  it  to 
them. 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  President  Is 
quite  proper  In  withholding  his  decision 
until  all  these  facts  are  in. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  at  all  persuaded 
by  the  statement  made  over  the  weekend 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
other  responsible  people  that  this  sale, 
this  so-csdled  proposed  sale,  of  wheat 
totaling  $200  million  is  going  to  have 
such  a  great  and  profound  effect  on  our 
balance  of  payments.  If  It  is  going  to 
have  that  great  an  effect,  then  we  cer- 
tainly ar^  In  a  good  deal  more  trouble 
than  we  have  reason  to  believe.  We  are 
now  engaged  in  some  $14  billion  of  for- 
eign exports  every  year.  I  find  it  some- 
what difficult,  therefore,  to  believe  that 


this  proposed  $200  million  sale  of  wheat 
to  the  Soviet  Union  is  through  some 
miracle  going  to  change  the  whole  pic- 
ture of  our  balance  of  payments.  Since 
$200  million  is  only  a  fraction  of  oiu-  $14 
billion  annual  export  business,  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  could  be  persuaded  to 
believe  that  this  sale  of  wheat  to  the 
Soviet  Union  will  resolve  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem .  Nor  do  I  beUeve  that 
even  if  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  pay  with 
gold  for  the  wheat,  would  it  make  such 
an  earth-shaking  difference  when  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit  this  year 
will  total  more  than  $31/2  billion. 

I  am  certain  the  American  people 
would  not  object  to  selUng  wheat  to  the 
Soviet  Union  if  the  Soviet  Union  would 
agree  to  certain  conditions  precedent.  I 
submit  that  we  have  a  right  to  ask  for 
these  conditions. 

I  think,  for  Instance,  that  we  have  a 
right  to  enter  into  serious  discussions 
with  the  Soviet  Union  about  withdraw- 
ing Soviet  troops  from  Cuba.  Certainly 
Soviet  troops  in  Cuba  have  no  business 
there— not  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
I  must  say  that  we  are  going  to  find  it 
rather  difficult  to  explain  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  how  we  can  give  the  Soviet 
Union  favored-nation  treatment  through 
the  sale  of  any  wheat  or  any  other  com- 
modity when  we  are  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  Soviet  troops  In  Cuba  on  the  one 
hand  and  a  $50  billion  national  defense 
budget  on  the  other  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  feeling  that 
the  American  people  would  find  this  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  believe  or  to  agree  to 
such  a  concept.    For  this  reason  I  think 
that  before  any  discussions  of  resuming 
trade  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  are 
had,  before  any  serious  consideration  is 
given  to  resiunlng  trade  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  this  country  has  the 
right  to  make  certain  demands  upon  the 
Soviet  Union.    Is  there  any  doubt  that  If 
the  tables  were  reversed,  that  Soviet  offi- 
cials would  be  making  demands  on  ns 
before  they  gave  an  inch.    History  proves 
otherwise  and  we  need  only  look  at  Yalta. 
If  there  is  to  be  a  detente,  if  there  is  to 
be  a  reproachment  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, then  I  think  it  should  be  a  two-sided 
deal.    I  do  not  think  we  in  the  United 
States  should  bail  out  the  Soviet  Union 
unless  we  get  some  concessions.    This  is 
the  lesson  we  should  have  learned  from 
the  Soviets  who  are  the  best  horse  trad- 
ers in  the  world.    Certainly  there  is  no 
reason,  just  because  they  have  suffered 
colossal    failures   In    their   collectivized 
farm  system,  to  believe  that  this  country 
will  serve  the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom 
by  rushing  to  their  rescue  today  without 
any  concessions  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
by  the  Soviets. 

I  am  not  too  sure  that  the  American 
farmer  himself  is  going  to  be  persuaded 
by  these  proposals  to  sell  our  wheat. 
Yes,  I  have  heard  that  there  Is  that  seg- 
ment of  American  farmers  who  feel  that 
this  Is  a  good  way  to  dispose  of  some  of 
their  wheat.  And  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  perhaps  this  is  a  good  way  In  their 
opinion.  But  I  should  like  to  remind 
these  very  fine  people  that  this  Is  a  big 
country.  We  have  a  lot  of  problems. 
Piecemeal  diplomacy  will  not  solve  them. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  woiild  seem  to  me, 
therefore,  that  if  we  are  to  resume  trade 
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relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  thei^e 
has  to  be  a  concerted  reappraisal  of  oitr 
whole  foreign  policy.    It  should  not  be 
done  on  a  piecemeal  basis.    I  think  wte 
should  sit  down  and  find  out  exactly  what 
contribution  the  Soviet  Union  is  willing 
to  make — Irrevocable,  unequivocal,  and 
trustwortliy  contribution,  if  there  is  sue 
a  thing  toward  restoration  of  freedo 
throughout  the  world.    What  contrlb 
tion  are  they  willing  to  make  towar 
stabilizing  East-West  relations?     Onl 
when  we  have  resolved  all  the  proble  _ 
of  our  relationship  can  we  sit  down  an 
seriously  discuss  the  possibility  of  resum 
ing    trade    relations    with    the    Sovi 
Union.    I  do  not  think  we  should  gp 
into  this  picture  of  selling  wheat  to  thfe 
Soviet  Union  as  a  one-shot  operatiori 
This  is  a  subject  that  requires  the  great]- 
est  consideration  and  we  should  give  it 
all  the  thought  we  can  on  a  long-rang^ 
basis. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  th^ 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.    I  yield  to  the  genUe 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFrN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thanl^ 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  discussing 
this  very  important  and  timely  siibject 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  agree  witl^ 
a  great  deal  of  what  he  has  said.  I  agred 
with  many  of  his  concerns.  I  notice] 
however,  that  there  has  been  a  great  eft 
fort  on  the  part  of  some  colleagues 
speaking  on  his  side  of  the  political  f  enca 
to  try  to  drag  as  many  Republicans  intd 
this  debate  as  possible.  He  mentioned 
former  President  Eisenhower  as  being; 
In  support  of  the  sale  of  this  wheat  ta 
Russia. 

I  was  Interested  when  I  read  the  news- 
paper headlines  and  the  leads  in  some  of 
the  stories  that  former  President  Eisen- 
hower had  apparently  placed  his  stamp 
of  approval  on  the  proposal.    But  then 
I  read  the  interview  upon  which  these 
stories  and  the  headlines  were  based.    I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  Inject  in  the 
Record  following  the  gentleman's  com- 
ment that  in  reading  the  interview  fully, 
I  could  not  find  where  General  Eisen- 
hower did  put  his  stamp  of  approval  at 
all  on  the  proposition.    Like  the  gentle- 
man who  now  occupies  the  well  of  the 
House,  he  Indicated  a  number  of  serious 
reservations.     He  stated  that  it  might 
be  approved  if  it  were  a  good  horse  trade 
and  that  it  should  be  looked  at  carefully. 
True,  he  did  not  close  the  door  to  the 
possibility  that  a  deal  which  would  be 
favorable  to  the  United  States  could  be 
worked  out.    But  as  far  as  putting  any 
carte  blanche  approval  on  it,  I  do  not 
read  that  and  did  not  read  it  at  all  into 
the  interview  which  was  carried  on  with 
General  Eisenhower  in  the  last  few  days. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  set  the 
record  straight  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man would  agree  with  me  that  there 
have  been  some  rather  impressive  voices 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  support  of 
this  Idea  of  selling  wheat  to  the  Soviets 
I  merely  mentioned  the  General,  along 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  de- 
monstrate that  there  have  been  very 
strong  voices  In  both  parties  In  support 
of  this  proposal.  I  do  not  think  this  Is  a 
one-party  issue.    I  believe  some  of  the 


Members  of  the  other  body  from  the 
wheat  States  who  are  very  strong  In  their 
Republican  beliefs  and  who  are  among 
the  leading  spokesmen  of  the  Republican 
Party,  have  spoken  out  in  support  of  this 
plan. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  Into  a  colloquy 
here  as  to  whether  or  not  this  is  a  Re- 
publican or  E>emocratlc  proposition.  I 
merely  mentioned  that  spokesmen  from 
both  parties  have  been  discussing  this 
and  this  Is,  perhaps,  even  a  greater  reason 
for  concern. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
TMr.  PUCINSKI]  for  bringing  this  very  Im- 
portant matter  before  the  House  today. 
I  want  to  say  that  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  in  his  ranarks.  I  think  It  is 
high  time  that  we  in  this  Congress  debate 
this  question  of  whether  or  not  we  should 
change  our  foreign  policy. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  American  taxpayers  to 
be  saddled  not  only  with  the  burden  of 
defending  this  country  against  Commu- 
nist aggression  but  also  saddled  with  the 
burden  of  bailing  out  the  Russians  be- 
cause of  their  fantastic  failures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  point  out  that  Russia, 
before  communism,  was  the  largest  ex- 
porter of  wheat  in  the  world.  Now  they 
are  having  to  import  it  because  their  sys- 
tem has  failed. 

I  want  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Russians  should  be  using  their  resources 
to  try  to  feed  their  own  people  and  not 
spending  their  money  trying  to  bury  us. 
If  we  feed  them  and  bail  them  out  of  this 
failure  then  they  can  use  more  of  their 
resources  trying  to  destroy  us. 

I  certainly  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  for  bringing  up  this 
very  important  question. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add,  how- 
ever, that  I  have  every  confidence  In  the 
decision  that  the  President  will  make  on 
this  matter  and  that  It  is  going  to  reflect 
the  kind  of  careful  consideration  that  we 
have  proposed  here  today.  I  think  the 
mere  fact  that  he  has  delayed  that  deci- 
sion up  to  now  and  has  not  reached  any 
quick  decision,  Indicates  that  there  are 
some  very  serious  questions  being  asked 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  want  to  renew 
trade  relations  In  this  isolated  field,  even 
though  they  suggest  that  this  is  a  one- 
shot  operation. 

Mr.   KEITH.     Mr.    Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  too,  join 
with  the  gentleman  in  the  well  In  ex- 
pressing my  concern  for  the  piecemeal 
approach  that  our  negotiators  often  take 
In  dealing  with  the  Communists  In  gen- 
eral and  the  Russians  in  particular. 
Among  the  problems  that  they  have  not 
recognized.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  the  question 
of  fishing  trawlers  off  the  coast  of  Cape 
Cod.  Here  they  are  fishing  in  great 
numbers  and  ofttimes  there  have  been 
reports  that  the  methods  and  the  type 
of  nets  which  they  are  using  have  not 


been  In  keeping  with  the  conservation 
edicts  from  the  International  bodies  that 
regulate  fishing  in  offshore  waters. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  commend  to 
the  President's  attention,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  attention  of  those  in  the 
State  Department  who  negotiate  with 
the  Russians  in  any  area,  that  they  "look 
at  the  whole  ball  of  wax." 

A  condition  precedent  to  any  re- 
sumption of  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
or  with  the  selling  of  wheat,  should  be 
the  question  of  the  Russian  fleet  off 
Cape  Cod  living  up  to  conservation 
measures  that  are  set  down  In  intema- 
tlOTial  agreements  to  which  they  are  a 
party. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.    I  thank  the  gentle- 
man.   He  Is  absolutely  correct.    It  Is  my 
hope    that    the   State   Department    In 
handing  out  some  of  these  recommenda- 
tions will  once  and  for  all  try  to  come 
up  with  a  program  that  Is  going  to  set 
the  pace  for  the  Soviets  Instead  of  al- 
ways reacting  to  Soviet  moves.     Since 
the  subject  has  been   put  out  in  the 
public  arena  we  should  tell  the  Soviet 
Unicm  and  the  other  satellite  govern- 
ments and  the  world  under  what  condi- 
tions this  Nation  will  entertain  sugges- 
tions  that    we   sell    them   our   surplus 
commodities.     If   we   would    set   down 
these  conditions   at  this  time,   In  an- 
nouncing the  whole  subject  we  would 
then  be  able  to  recapture  much  of  the 
world's  confidence.    We  could  show  the 
world  that  this  country  Indeed  wants  to 
share  its  bounty,  its  good  fortune  In  the 
way  of  surplus  commodities,  but  wants 
to  share  It  with  a  feeling  of  dignity.    If 
the  other  governments  want  to  meet  our 
terms,  the  American  people.  I  am  sure, 
will  welcome  a  renewal  of  trade  relations 
with  Russia,  but  unless  those  demands 
are  met  I  do  not  think  the  Americans 
will  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  Its 
terms.    It  Is  time  for  the  United  States 
to   state   in   this  very   Important   field 
what  our  terms  are.    We  have  the  Ini- 
tiative and  I  think  we  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  that  initiative  at  this  time. 

Lest  someone  argue  that  since  this 
country  gave  Poland  and  Yugoslavia 
favored  nation  treatment  in  the  sale  of 
commodities,  why  not  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  let  us  not  forget  that  our  assist- 
ance to  Poland  was  designed  to  wean 
her  away  from  Moscow  rule;  to  make 
her  sufficiently  independent  of  the 
Soviet  Union  so  Poland  could  ulti- 
mately break  away  from  the  Communist 
orbit.  In  the  case  of  Yugoslavia,  our 
aim  was  to  keep  her  Independence  from 
Moscow. 

The  cmrent  discussion  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  entire  cold  war.  Doing 
business  with  the  Soviet  satellites  is 
vastly  different  from  doing  business  with 
Moscow  Itself. 
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THE  FREE  ENTERPRISE  SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  #Mr. 
LiBONATi) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
ScHWENCELl  Is  recognlzed  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  the  grassroots  has  come  an  Idea 
that  needs  our  attention  today.  It  Is  an 
Idea  that  we  have  a  day  set  aside  when 
we  pay  special  attention  to  the  free  en- 


terprise system— the  free  enterprise  idea 
as  we  know  it  here  in  this  great  land  of 
ours.  I  have  talked  to  a  nimiber  of  top- 
notch  businessmen  and  others  in  Amer- 
ica, in  my  community  and  elsewhere, 
about  this,  and  they  agree  with  me  that 
free  enterprise  Is  an  idea  and  an  ideal 
that  needs  to  be  much  better  under- 
stood. Certainly  It  needs  to  be  more 
appreciated  in  America  than  it  is,  in  my 
opinion. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  I  have  asked  for 
a  special  order,  during  which  time  I 
could  talk  about  this  question  as  I  see 
It.  and  to  yield  to  other  Members  of  the 
Congress  to  make  their  observations 
known  in  this  Chamber  so  that  they  can 
be  placed  In  the  Record,  be  read  and  re- 
ferred to  by  all  who  would  like  to  know 
more  about  it,  and  who  would  appreci- 
ate knowing  the  viewpoint  of  their  pub- 
lic servants  here  in  Washington  in  re- 
gard to  it. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from  an 
enterprising  and  very  successful  busi- 
nessman, Mr.  H.  J.  (Ben)  Lischer,  presi- 
dent of  Schlegel  Drug  Stores  in  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  in  which  he  said: 

Aa  a  comparatively  small  business  In  this 
day  and  age  of  the  growth  of  our  country, 
we  heartily  endorse  the  Idea  of  Free  Enter- 
prise Day.  We,  as  small  businessmen,  wish 
to  salute  the  economic  system  buUt  on  per- 
sonal Incentive  and  competition  as  a  method 
of  growth  and  success. 

This  system,  which  haa  made  our  country 
the  greatest  In  the  world,  needs  a  day  of 
recognition.  Just  as  we  pause  to  recognize 
labor  on  Its  day  and  the  day  that  Is  set 
aside  In  memory  of  those  who  fought  for 
our  coxmtry.  Today,  also,  we  are  surrounded 
by  other  economic  philosophies — principally 
communism — which  are  doing  their  best  to 
proclaim  the  virtues  of  their  systems  arovmd 
the  world.  So,  we,  too.  should  proclaim  our 
wonderful  free  enterprise  system  with  a  day 
of  recognition. 

Let  us  not  only  protect  but  further  the 
economic  philosophy  of  our  forefathers 
through  national  observance  of  Free  Enter- 
prise Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  observations  and  sentiments  of 
this  letter  and  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  put  It  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  question  deals  with 
a  basic  freedom  that  we  have  known  in 
America  for  a  long  time,  a  freedom  I 
have  chosen  to  call  the  fifth  great 
freedom — the  freedom  of  movement — the 
freedom  of  movement  of  men  and  of 
goods.'  We  in  America  have  in  our  basic 
documents  been  made  aware  at  times  of 
the  four  freedoms.  They  too  are  great 
freedoms,  Indeed,  among  the  greatest. 
They  are,  as  you  know,  freedom  from 
want  and  fear,  freedom  of  the  press,  or 
expression,  and  freedom  of  religion. 
These  are  Indeed  important  freedoms 
that  also  need  to  be  more  appreciated. 
They  need  to  be  preserved,  and  most  of 
all  they  need  to  be  understood,  not  only 
in  this  country  but  in  the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  impor- 
tant one — that  is,  the  freedom  of  move- 
ment, the  freedom  of  movement  of  men, 
and  goods,  or  as  someone  has  called  It. 
the  freedom  of  mobility — is  very  neces- 
sary if  we  want  the  other  great  freedoms 
to  l)e  preserved  and  extended. 

Our  pioneers,  who  brought  the  great 
freedoms  here,   and   who  sacrificed  to 


establish  them,  gave  them  to  us  to  ex- 
tend.   They  also  had  in  mind,  though 
not  mentioned,  the  freedom  of  move- 
ment, for  the  record  shows  early  in  our 
history  they  promoted  all  kinds  of  op- 
portunities for  the  movement  of  people 
and  the  products  they  produced.    They 
as  individuals  and  collectively  through 
their  State  and  National  Governments 
developed  canal  systems,  an  economical 
system    at    that    time.    Tliey    initiated 
projects  that  looked  to  the  development 
of   great   rail   systems,    and   developed 
through  private  enterprise  the  greatest 
rail  system  the  world  has  ever  known. 
In  order  to  aid  business  and  communica- 
tion they  developed  a  postal  system  with 
a  postal  road  system,  so  that  they  could 
get  messages  to  each  other  and  to  every 
section  of  the  country,  messages  that 
helped  to  carry  on  business  and  other- 
wise   abet    the    American    system.    In 
order  to  reach  Into  the  hinterlands  and 
facilitate   the  western  movement   they 
built  the  Cimiberland  Road.    Then  as 
the   opportunities  grew  and  the  auto- 
mobile was  invented,  they  launched  on 
the  greatest  roadbullding  program  the 
world  has  ever  seen.    Since  I  have  been 
here,  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  has  developed  and 
passed  legislation  for  an  interstate  high- 
way system,  a  program  to  give  us  the 
grandest  nonstop  highway  system  in  the 
world.    This  when  completed  will  be  the 
finest  transportation  asset  that  America 
has.    It  will  indeed  help  the  free  enter- 
prise system  we  are  talking  about.    It 
will  give  us  the  kind  of  economic  security 
we  are  striving  for,  the  kind  of  security 
we  want  our  people  to  have. 

This  will  encourage  another  great  ideal 
which  we  can  proudly  refer  to  as  the 
American  ideal,  the  idea  that  I  mentioned 
at  the  inception  of  my  remarks,  that  Is, 
the  ideal  of  free  enterprise.  This  free 
enterprise  system  has  proven  to  be  the 
best,  the  least  costly,  and  the  most  varied 
and  abundant  distribution  system  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

So  I  am  indeed  grateful  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  join  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  give  endorsement  and  to 
give  encouragement  to  the  proposal  to 
have  1  day  in  the  year  on  which  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  this  program  we  call 
the  free  enterprise  system. 

I  am  now  very  happy  to  yield  to  a  dis- 
tinguished Representative  In  Congress,  a 
friend  of  mine,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, who  with  me  has  a  deep  convic- 
tion about  the  basic  freedom  we  are  proud 
of  and  boast  of  here  in  this  country,  and 
who  Is  both  willing  and  able  to  speak  on 
this  Important  subject  today.  I  now 
yield  to  the  disting\iished  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Gorman  1. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Iowa  for  yielding  and 
wish  to  tell  both  him  and  the  House  that 
I  sincerely  appreciate  the  opportunity  of 
joining  him  in  calling  attention  to  Free 
Enterprise  Day.  Mr.  Hal  Phillips,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  and  a  dedicated  Amer- 
ican, has  been  very  active  in  obtaining 
nationwide  support  among  businessmen 
and  government  leaders  in  gaining  rec- 
ognition of  Monday,  October  7,  as  a 
special  day  for  taking  cognizance  of  the 
importance  of  free  enterprise  in  our  so- 


ciety. More  than  300  businessmen  in  my 
own  district  are  participating  in  this 
activity  today.  Because  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  men  like  Hal  Phillips  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  business  community  typi- 
fied by  those  businessmen  in  my  District. 
Free  Enterprise  Day  has  grown  from  a 
modest  beginning  in  Massachusetts  a 
year  ago  to  an  activity  which  today  has 
national  breadth  and  national  impor- 
tance. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  this 
House  join  in  this  endeavor  because  we 
have  so  recently  and  so  clearly  reaf- 
firmed our  confidence  in  our  free  enter- 
prise system  by  passage  of  the  1963  tax 
bill.  By  a  substantial  majority  this 
House  confirmed  the  conviction  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  that  growth  and  vitality 
in  this  Nation  is  dependent  on  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  our  economy  imder  a  com- 
petitive free  enterprise  system.  The 
House  took  a  major  step  In  releasing 
resources  to  that  sector  with  the  passage 
of  the  tax  bill.  Hopefully  the  Senate 
soon  will  have  an  opportunity  to  act  on 
that  bill  and  we  will  see  its  results  in 
accelerated  economic  growth. 

More  important  perhaps  than  our  eco- 
nomic growth  or  even  our  high  standard 
of  living  however,  is  the  individual  free- 
dom which  flows  from  a  free  enterprise 
system  of  economy;  the  freedom  of 
each  American  to  choose  his  field  of  em- 
ployment, to  earn  a  decent  living,  to 
«ave  and  invest  the  fruits  of  his  labor 
and  to  make  a  profit  from  that  invest- 
ment protected  from  both  the  interfer- 
ence of  government  and  the  predatory 
forces  of  monopoly,  the  broad  freedom 
of  choice  offered  the  consimier  to  select 
in  the  marketplace  those  goods  and 
services  which  are  to  his  liking.  This  is 
the  economic  system  which  this  Govern- 
ment must  and  will  encourage  and 
strengthen.  These  are  the  Individual 
freedoms  for  which  free  enterprise 
stands  and  the  reason  that  today  we 
especially  mark  its  importance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  Insert  some  remarks  by  a  gentleman 
who  has  been  a  champion  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  throughout  all  of  his 
long  career  In  the  public  service,  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  selected  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  administration  to  serve  as 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Hodges. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert 
the  remarics  of  Secretary  Hodges  con- 
cerning October  7,  Free  Enterprise  Day: 
Statement  bt  Secretabt  Hodges  in  Behalt 
OF  FREE  Enterprise  Dat,  October  7.  1963 
Free  Enterprise  Day  is  an  occasion  on 
which  all  Americans,  whatever  their  calling 
or  pursuit,  can  contemplate  the  economic 
system  that  has  made  our  country  the  envy 
of  the  world . 

Free  enterprise  is  more  than  simply  an  Idea 
to  which  we  can  all  subscribe.  It  designates 
the  most  vital  economic  system  man  has  ever 
devised  and  it  Is  a  key  factor  in  our  leader- 
ship of  the  free  world.  Because  of  It.  people 
of  other  countries  regard  the  ITnited  States 
as  the  land  of  opportunity,  the  land  where 
the  old-fashioned  American  virtue  of  hard 
work  enables  the  indlvldiial  to  rise  to  what- 
ever station  in  life  his  abUities  wiU  take  him. 
The  enterprise  in  free  enterptrise  means 
hard  work,  and  we  should  not  forget  Its  ac- 
complishments as  we  place  Increasing  reli- 
ance on  education,  science,  and  technological 
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adTaneea.    Tlw    most    sophisticated    auio- 
m»t«d  maeblna  vUl  never  oLate  bArd  w^k 

obsolete.  i 

Both  business  and  labor  share  the  fnilt^  of 
the  free  enterprise  system  and  have  an  equal 
stake  In  Its  continuing  vitality.  A  free  so- 
ciety can  remain  free  only  as  long  as  Its 
economic  system  is  vigorous,  flexible,  atod 
productive.  Precdom  to  work  hard  and  to 
exercise  Independent  business  judgments,  oot 
only  for  our  own  Individual  gain  but  siso 
for  the  advancement  of  the  Nation,  are  pr^- 
clples  to  which  we  can  adhere  and  which  wUI 
bring  Increasingly  greater  sectirlty,  bapfel- 
ness  and  economic  well  being  to  all  qur 
people.  I 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  thank  my  cil- 
lea«rue  very  much  for  his  fine  statement. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  HoUse 
that  Congressman  Jamks  Corican  Joined 
me  this  morning  to  visit  Mr.  Hodges  and 
while  we  were  there  we  had  a  very  fihe 
conversation  about  the  virtues  of  cele- 
brating this  day  and  about  some  of  t|ie 
things  that  need  to  be  done  to  bett|er 
serve  freedom  in  this  area.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  very  fine  and  vefy 
appn^riate  remarks. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  greU 
deal  of  pleasure  that  I  yield  at  this  time 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  the 
12th  District  of  Massachusetts.  It  is 
particularly  appropriate  to  hear  frotn 
Hastings  Ktith  today  since  free  enter- 
prise was  originated  in  his  congressional 
district.  While  in  the  Congress,  he  h|is 
earned  for  himself  a  reputation  as  a 
front-ranking  defender  of  our  economic 
system.  He  has  been  and  is  very  ea- 
thusastic  about  this  Idea.  He  is  a  fiiie 
Representative  with  both  understanding 
of  and  dedication  to  the  basic  freedocts 
that  characterize  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  at  th4s 
time. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wou|d 
like  to  call  to  jrour  attention  that  Frde 
Enterprise  Day  was  conceived  tn  Fal- 
mouth, Mass.,  by  a  local  chamber  of  con^- 
merce  that  desired  in  some  way  to  e%- 
press  their  feelings  alxiut  the  great  ecq- 
nomlc  freedom  enjoyed  in  this  countrir. 
It  is  no  coincidence  that  this  idea  w^s 
bom  on  Cape  Cod,  Mass. — a  place  whei}e 
our  free  ent^prlse  system  has  flourished 
since  the  days  of  the  Pilgrims.  It  Is 
in  the  American  tradition  to  pause  pe- 
riodically and  reflect  on  some  of  the 
major  elements  of  our  great  America^ 
heritage.  It  is  altogether  fitting  that 
we  set  aside  a  day  to  reflect  and  recon- 
secrate ourselves  to  the  economics  as 
well  as  the  spirit  of  free  enterprise. 

Some  would  say  that  it  is  inappro^ 
priate  to  reconsecrate  ourselves  to  an 
economic  system — that  this  kind  of  de«- 
votion  should  not  be  spent  on  things 
which  are  material.  This  would  be  true 
if  we  were  only  talking  about  a  system 
through  which  goods  and  services  pasp 
from  one  to  another;  but  this  is  not  so. 

Man  is  a  spiritual,  social,  poUtical,  an^ 
ecoix>mic  animaL  He  does  not  "live  by 
bresul  alone."  but  he  must  have  bread  to 
live.  Free  enterprise  is  the  best  system 
ever  devised  by  which  man  can  earn  that 
bread,  while  at  the  sltme  time  maintain- 
ing his  Integrity  and  freedom  as  an  Indi- 
vidual. Our  political,  social,  and  spirit- 
vol  traditions  all  emphasize  the  dignity 


of  man— «s.  too,  does  our  economic  sys- 
tem. When  a  man  is  not  economically 
free,  he  will  not  be  free  at  all. 

Other  economic  systems — from  feudal- 
ism to  communism — make  the  people 
subjects  rather  than  active  participants. 
The  16th  century  serf  was  required  to  do 
what  he  was  told,  so  too,  is  the  20th  cen- 
tury comrade.  This  must  be  so  when 
one's  next  meal  comes  from  the  man 
giving  the  orders.  It  does  not  necessar- 
ily follow  that  a  man  lacks  liberty  solely 
if  he  does  not  have  economic  freedom. 
However,  an  atmosphere  which  encour- 
ages economic  freedom  is  an  atmosphere 
which  is  conducive  to  total  freedom. 

Free  enterprise  is  one  element  of  our 
freedom  as  Americans.  We  must  defend 
it  as  we  defend  the  others.  We  are  in- 
vcrfved  in  a  life  and  death  struggle  with 
the  most  menacing  and  completely  ma- 
terialistic enemy  In  the  history  of  man. 
It  is  well  that  we  pay  tribute  to  our  own 
system,  which,  instead  of  requiring  us  to 
be  slaves,  allows  us  to  be  free. 

I  therefore  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join 
with  me  in  saluting  the  Falmouth  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  those  other  groups 
who  have  recognized  the  importance  of 
celebrating  a  Free  Enterprise  Day. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
realize,  of  course,  that  free  enterprise  is 
something  we  should  appreciate  every 
day  in  America  just  as  we  appreciate 
every  other  freedom  that  we  have  as 
Americans  and  we  should  be  deeply 
proud  of  the  many  freedoms  that  we 
have  here  in  this  great  land  of  ours. 
They  are  the  heart  of  our  heritage  and 
should  be  appreciated  and  talked  about 
more  than  they  are. 

Monday,  October  7,  will  be  celebrated 
in  thousands  of  communities  in  Amer- 
ica as  Free  Enterprise  Day.  In  cities 
from  coast  to  coast  ceremonies  are  tak- 
ing place  and  thousands  of  business  es- 
tablishments are  displaying  free  enter- 
prise signs  and  issuing  free  enterprise 
proclamations. 

As  already  indicated.  Free  Enterprise 
Day  was  first  celebrated  some  years  ago 
when  a  group  of  businessmen  in  Massa- 
chusetts decided  they  wsmted  to  do 
something  to  celebrate  the  American 
way  of  life  and  to  celebrate  an  important 
phase  of  It  in  the  business  community  at 
least. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  day  that  could 
be  more  appropriately  representative  of 
America  than  a  Free  Enterprise  Day. 
Our  basic  beliefs,  our  very  national  her- 
itage are  deeply  rooted  in  the  principles 
of  free  enterprise. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  now  by  re- 
fiecting  on  history  and  remind  you  that 
free  enterprise  in  America  began  with 
Jamestown.  This  colony  was  started 
with  communal  ownership  of  property 
and  immediately  as  we  reflect  on  history, 
we  note  that  It  was  handicapped  with 
greater  determinaticm  for  equal  shares 
than  willingness  to  contribute  equal  ef- 
fort. It  was  saved  when  people  were  al- 
lowed to  own  land  and  to  reap  the  re- 
wards of  their  labors.  The  Pilgrim 
Fathers  had  much  the  same  experience. 
Originally,  they  agreed  to  own  every- 
thing in  common.  But  there  was  such  a 
lack  of  initiative  that  they  nearly 
starved. 


Finally  the  Governor  and  other  lead- 
ers of  the  colony  realized  that  they  were 
making  a  great  mistake.    So  they  turned 
away   frx>m   communal   owneirship    and 
gave  each  family  a  plot  of  land  for  its 
own  use.     When  the  harvest  was  gath- 
ered, instead  of  famine  they  had  plenty. 
And  so  they  gave  thanlts  to  God.    Thus 
the  beginning  of  our  Thanksgiving  Day. 
What  do  we  mean  by  free  enterprise? 
We  hear  terms  such  as  private  enter- 
prise, free  private  enterprise,  competi- 
tive economy,  capitalism,  and  others,  but 
there  is  one  basic  and  very  important 
element  ever  present  in  our  American 
free  enterprise  system — that  is  freedom 
of  the  individual  to  act  within  the  limits 
of  the  laws  according  to  his  own  dictates. 
The  American  freedom  of  enterprise 
is  founded  on  the  noble  premise  that  in- 
dividualism is  the  foundation  of  society; 
that  every  individual  is  a  freeman  and 
under  God  has  the  right  to  so  use  his 
abilities  as  he  see  fit.    He  may  enter 
upon  or  depart  from  any  enterprise  as  he 
deems  to  be  in  his  interest.    He  is  free  to 
succeed  or  fail,  to  be  right  or  wrong  in 
his  judgment  as  to  what  undertaking  he 
may  attempt. 

Our  free  enterprise  system  is  based  on 
these  simple  principles: 

First.  Individuals  are  free  to  act  inde- 
pendently or  in  voluntary  cooperation 
with  others  to  expend  their  energies, 
talents,  and  resources  to  improve  their 
circumstances  as  they  see  fit. 

Second.  They  are  entitled  to  the 
rewards  of  these  endeavors  in  r>orpor- 
tion  to  the  value  of  their  services  or  prod- 
ucts as  determined  by  the  free  choices 
of  customers  In  a  free  market. 

The  record  shows,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
vast  majorities  of  businessmen  recognize 
that  their  best  rewards;  that  is,  the  re- 
ward which  comes  from  the  satisfaction 
of  a  job  well  done,  as  well  as  monetary 
reward,  comes  to  those  who  serve  the 
best.  This  idea  springs  from  what  we 
have  known  in  American  as  the  Golden 
Rule  and  it  is  applied  often  in  business. 
Successful  businessmen  know  that  they 
are  entitled  to  rewards  but  they  know  also 
that  the  rewards  of  reputation  of  serv- 
ice is  the  best  reward  which  can  come 
to  them  and  to  business. 

Third.  They  are  accorded  the  right  to 
possess  and  accumulate  property  for 
their  own  material  welfare. 

Here  we  have  the  transition  step, 
ownership  of  property,  in  the  free  enter- 
prise system  from  the  simple  barter 
method  to  capitalism.  Thus  the  basic 
concept  of  free  enterprise  Is  not  new. 
It  is  as  old  as  history  and  is  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  man's  effort  to  meet  his 
human  needs.  Therefore  I  think  that  It 
is  clearly  discernible  why  the  free  enter- 
prise system  serves  best  the  interest  of 
mankind.  It  Is  the  formulation  of  a 
system  to  the  pattern  of  human  nature 
rather  than  endeavoring  to  force  human 
nature  Into  a  set  pattern  or  system. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  Include  extraneoiis 
matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  in  this  observance 
of  Free  Enterprise  Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  development  and  suc- 
cess of  American  free  enterprise  eco- 
nomy is  an  outstanding  achievement  in 
the  history  of  civilization.  Its  strength 
is  in  its  freedom.  The  spirit  of  competi- 
tion, sometimes  fierce,  has  compelled 
progress — new  and  more  eflBcient  ways 
of  production,  of  manufacture,  of  dis- 
tribution. 

We  have  been  blessed  with  great 
natiiral  resoiU"ces — but  other  nations  of 
the  earth  have  greater.  Our  people,  how- 
ever, have  been  industrious  and  inven- 
tive, and  have  been  foremost  in  con- 
verting our  resources  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Nation  and  the  world.  It  could  not 
have  come  about,  save  for  the  freedom 
which  our  people  have  enjoyed — free- 
dom from  oppressive  government  re- 
striction which  smothers  Incentive  and 
ambition. 

One  of  the  strongest  btilwarks  In  our 
free  enterprise  system  Is  American  agri- 
culture. Our  family  farms  in  a  free 
enterprise  economy  have  produced 
abundantly,  with  a  record  of  progress  in 
cultural  and  marketing  practices  un- 
matched in  world  history. 

Contrast,  if  you  will,  the  sorry  plight 
of  the  Soviets,  who  do  not  believe  in 
free  enterprise.  They  place  their  trust 
in  biu-eaucratic  planning  and  their  ag- 
rlcultui^  system  is  a  shambles. 

An  excellent  description  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Russia  is  depicted  by  Paul  Wohl, 
a  special  correspondent  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  in  Berlin,  who  wrote  in 
the  October  2,  1963,  Issue  of  that  news- 
paper as  follows  : 

SovmB  Pack  Tdttqh  Wintxb 
(By  PaiU  Wohl) 
This  will  be  a  hard  winter  for  the  Soviet 
Union  and  most  of  the  bloc. 

Either  Moacow  will  have  to  sell  unprece- 
dented quantities  of  gold  and  oil  in  the 
world  market  to  pay  for  massive  imports  of 
food  and  fodder — much  larger  and  more  var- 
iegated than  the  more  than  6  million  tons 
of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  contracted  in  the 
past  few  weeks — or  the  Soviets  will  have  to 
cut  down  their  food  consumption  drastically. 
PoUtical  consequences  are  luiforeseeable. 

What  has  hit  the  Soviet  countryside  this 
year  Is  so  extraordinary  tliat  the  most  care- 
ful characterization  must  sound  sensational. 
The  bleak  outlook  te  worsened  by  the 
plan's  high  hopes,  by  the  contrast  between 
Premier  Nlkita  8.  Khrushchev's  indefatigable 
efforts  and  the  performance  of  the  bureau- 
crats, by  the  optimistic  long-range  perspec- 
tive held  out  by  visiting  American  farm 
exports  and  what  appears  to  be  the  actual 
situation. 

The  causes  of  the  emergency  certainly 
could  not  be  discovered  on  the  farms  visited 
by  the  American  experts  or  in  the  figures 
published  up  to  July.  Fields  and  farms 
looked  quite  well  this  stmimer. 

DEtATB  TSACZD 

Not  nature  but  people  seem  responsible 
for  this  year's  failure — a  faihire  which  has 
undone  much  of  the  progress  of  the  good 
years  in  the  early  phase  of  Mr.  Khrushcher'a 
experiments.  The  full  extent  of  the  failiu-e 
cannot  be  measured. 
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Describing  conditions  tn  a  traditionally 
rich  farm  area  in  Rxissia's  black  earth  belt, 
the  Soviet  farm  dally  Selskaya  Zhizn  wrote 
on  July  10:  "Many  collective  farm  i>easants 
have  lost  faith  in  mother  earth;  they  could 
not  behave  more  indifferently  toward  the 
land  which  Is  the  property  of  the  collective 
farms." 

In  August,  crop  reports  became  shorter 
and  shorter.  To  quote  Selskaya  Zhizn  of 
August  30  on  conditions  in  Oorky  Province: 

"At  the  present  rate  of  work,  the  crop 
will  not  be  harvested  before  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember." The  first  night  frosts  were  re- 
ported from  Moscow  on  September  14.  The 
causes  of  delayed  harvesting,  according  to 
Selskaya  Zhizn.  are  alwasrs  the  same,  "lack 
of  organization  and  poor  utUieation  of 
equipment." 

The  indifference  of  the  peasants  was  only 
one  factor.  Other  factors  were  the  adminis- 
trative confusion,  the  ineptness  and  lethargy 
of  procurement  services,  a  faulty  supply 
system. 

EKOSION    B£PORTED 

Slaughterhouses  refused  to  accept  live- 
stock, machine  repair  services  were  unavail- 
able. The  apparatus  behaved  like  a  faulty 
vending  machine  in  which  a  dime  has  been 
dropped  and  which,  with  much  rattling  and 
shaking,  produces  nothing. 

Bad  weather  played  a  secondary  role. 

In  Kazakhstan,  the  virgin-land  granary, 
erosion  Is  said  to  have  set  in.  Selskaya  Zhizn 
on  August  31  significantly  published  a  full- 
page  article  telling  about  Canadian  experi- 
ences in  fighting  erosion. 

The  Premier's  insistence  on  inunediate 
abandonment  of  crop  rotation  in  favor  of 
continuous  cropping  has  curtailed  pastures 
and  spread  confusion  on  the  farms.  Even  if 
available  facilities  would  have  been  used  ex- 
pertly, there  was  not  enough  equipment  and 
fertilizer  to  make  continuous  cropping  a 
success. 

Under  the  circumstances  Mr.  Khriishchev's 
experiment  has  disastrous  results. 

Only  the  lower  Volga  Valley  and  the  North 
Caucasus  region,  the  so-called  Kuban,  re- 
ported substantial  grain  deliveries,  but  a 
good  crop  In  the  Kuban  alone  cannot  change 
the  overall  picture. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  those  very  appropriate  and 
timely  remarks  in  regard  to  the  Ameri- 
can free  enterprise  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  interesting  to  note 
that  Karl  Marx  once  said  that  those  who 
own  property  are  free  and  those  who  do 
not  are  not  free. 

To  this  statement  of  Marx  we  can  give 
some  credence.  However,  illoglcally,  he 
deduced  that  greater  freedom  would  be 
achieved  through  the  abolition  of  private 
ownership  of  property;  and  proposed 
Government  regulation  and  ownership 
of  all  property  in  the  form  of  state  so- 
cialism. Thus,  if  we  follow  Marx's 
statement  to  its  full  cycle  he  actually 
proposed  that  no  one  be  free — this  is  so- 
cialism, or  Marxism,  or  communism,  or 
some  other  "ism"  of  which  we  want  no 
part  here  in  America. 

During  the  period  from  1820  to  the 
present  time  more  than  40  miUion  immi- 
grants have  come  to  the  United  States. 
We  all  know  that  in  general  these  fore- 
bears of  ours  did  not  bring  property  with 
them.  But  think  about  what  we  have 
done  under  our  American  free  enterprise 
system  about  those  people  who  had  no 
property  and  thus  were  not  free,  accord- 
ing to  Marx.  Thank  God  we  did  not  seek 
to  destroy  all  individual  freedom  by  turn- 
ing over  all  property  rights  to  the  state 
and     thus     enslaving     everyone.    No; 


through  the  ingenious  workings  of  our 
free  enterprise  system  we  took  the  high 
road,  and  today  we  have  a  country  of 
capitalists  as  defined  by  Marx.  Approx- 
imately 17  million  American  families 
own  stock  In  our  Industrial  complex;  127 
million  Americans  have  savings  sm;- 
cotmts  In  the  various  forms  of  our  bank- 
ing institutions;  118  million  own  life  in- 
surance policies;  21  million  have  an 
interest  in  pension  or  profit-sharing 
plans;  and  10  million,  including  farmers, 
own  their  own  business.  This  list  could 
be  continued  almost  ad  infinitum. 

Not  only  are  we  a  land  of  capitalists 
where  the  vast  majority  have  a  right  to 
and  do  possess  property  but  there  is  an- 
other maiiced  difference  between  oui 
free  enterprise  system  and  the  planned 
economies.  The  mark  of  the  planned 
economies  is  scarcity  as  compared  to  the 
mark  of  our  economy — abundance. 

It  is  time  that  we  talked  about  this  be- 
cause they  are  asking  us  for  grain  to 
supplement  the  grain  that  th^  do  not 
have  for  their  own  people  and  which  I 
believe  they  could  have  if  they  had  a  dif- 
ferent system  than  they  now  have.  We 
have  recently  seen  where  Russia  has  had 
to  turn  to  the  Western  World  to  procure 
wheat  to  meet  the  basic  needs  of  its  peo- 
ple. A  recent  article  In  Newsweek  mag- 
azine entitled  "Soviet  Union:  Food  Fail- 
ure" reads  in  part  as  follows,  and  I  think 
portrays  the  basic  weakness  of  the  state- 
planned  economy.  I  should  like  to  quote 
a  few  pertinent  facts  from  this  article: 

One  hundred  million  acres  of  new  lands  in 
Kazakhstan  have  produced  only  two  good 
harvests  In  the  last  7  years.  Khrushchev 
blamed  hla  economists.  "We  export  mineral 
fertilisers  because  our  economists  have  not 
learned  yet  to  calculate  realistically,"  he 
said.  "It  would  be  better  to  put  a  ton  of 
these  fertUiaers  in  the  earth."  The  Soviet 
Premier  then  announced  Russia's  Intention 
to  boost  agricultiutil  investments  to  increase 
fertilizer  production,  and  to  accelerate  the 
output  of  farm  machinery. 

Neither  measure  would  do  much  to  solve 
Russia's  agricultural  problems,  X5&.  special- 
ists thought.  One  of  them  who  traveled 
throughout  Russia  last  month,  saw  huge 
quantities  of  fertilizer  wasting  at  railroad 
stations.  Asked  why  they  didn't  use  it.  local 
fanners  replied:  "It's  too  expensive,  and  we 
don't  have  transportation  to  bring  It  to  the 
fields  anyway."  Nor  Is  machinery  tised  to 
full  capacity,  the  specialist  said.  Nearly  40 
percent  of  available  tractors  art  at  repair 
stations,  and  Russia  does  not  have  enough 
mechanics  to  make  repairs  even  if  they  liad 
the  spare  parts,  which  they  don't.  He  con- 
cluded: "The  farmers  feel  that  they  are  un- 
derpaid, that  they  have  lltUe  to  say  about 
planting  their  crops  and  in  managing  their 
collective  farms.  The  Soviet  Government 
eventually  will  have  to  give  more  freedom 
to  these  farmers.  Otherwise,  Russia  wm 
never  have  enough  food." 

Thus  we  have  a  parallel  to  our  experi- 
ment with  OMnmunal  property  at  James- 
town and  Plymouth  of  350  years  ago. 

Now  the  United  States  with  approxi- 
mately 7  percent  of  the  world's  land  area 
and  6  percent  of  the  wortd's  population 
has  developed  the  capacity  to  produce 
almost  half  of  the  world's  wealth.  Ptmr 
families  out  of  every  five  In  the  United 
States  have  an  automobOe,  96  percent  of 
American  homes  have  radios.  91  percent 
have  televisions,  again  this  list  could  be 
extended  to  innumerable  other  items. 
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Not  only  does  the  American  consiimer 
have  more  of  the  world's  goods  than  any 
other  group  but  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem Is  the  source  of  constantly  Improv- 
ing living  standards  of  our  population. 
At  the  turn  of  the  century  the  average 
American  worker's  iix»me  was  almost 
entirely  consumed  to  meet  his  family's 
basic  needs — food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 
Such  intangible  necessities  by  present- 
day  standards  as  expenditures  for  edu- 
cation, medical  treatment,  insurance, 
travel,  and  all  forms  of  luxuries  repre- 
sented a  small  fraction  of  the  average 
family  budget. 

We  have  seen  a  rather  constant  in- 
crease in  the  average  income  of  individ- 
uals. In  1962  the  personal  income 
reached  an  all  time  high  in  the  United 
States  of  $2,360  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  of  our  national  population.  ' 
Not  only  have  average  incomes  been  ris- 
ing but  the  percentage  of  family  incomes 
required  to  meet  basic  necessities  have 
been  dropping.  It  is  estimated  that  ap- 
proximately 60  percent  of  the  average 
family  income  is  used  for  the  basic  needs 
that  half  a  century  ago  consiuned  almost 
all  of  it.  And  I  am  sure  that  we  would 
agree  that  the  American  people  are  bet-  i 
ter  fed,  clothed,  and  housed  today  than 
ever  before  even  though  these  necessities 
are  consuming  a  lesser  percentage  of 
family  incomes. 

Now  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  success 
of  the  free  enterprise  system  is  that  It  Is 
mobile  and  adaptable.    It  Is  responsive 
to  the  desires  of  the  consumer.    Each 
day  American  consumers  are  constantly 
determining  the  businessman's  plans  of 
future  production.    Plarming  of  produc- 
tion under  our  system  Is  controlled  by 
the  users  in  their  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion of  products  In  a  free  market.    This 
is  as  it  should  be  for  the  very  purpose 
of  any  economic  system  is  to  satisfy  the 
wants  of  the  populace  and  no  other  sys- 
tem has  ever  met  this  challenge  as  our 
American  form  of  the  free  enterprise 
system  has.    No  other  system  places  so 
high  a  premium  upon  individual  respon- 
sibility, merit,  and  leadership  as  our  free 
competitive  eoon«ny.    Yet  no  other  sys- 
tem comes  so  close  to  providing  satisfac- 
tion of  the  human  needs  and  wants. 

The  heart  of  American  heritage  has 
been  and  should  forever  be  freedom.  Can 
we  have  political  freedom  if  we  do  not 
have  econ(»nic  freedom?  I  ask  you  to 
ponder  a  moment  the  degree  of  political 
freedom  enjoyed  by  their  inhabitants  of 
various  lands  and  compare  it  to  the  de- 
gree of  economic  freedom  enjoyed  by 
these  same  people.  I  believe  that  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  there  is  a  corol- 
lary between  the  two.  Thankfully  we 
have  an  enviable  positon  in  the  world  in 
both  of  these  areas  of  freedom. 

Our  American  free  enterprise  system 
has  achieved  its  results  because  it  co- 
operates with  and  it  patterned  to  fit 
human  nature.  This  Is  as  it  should  be. 
The  world  belongs  to  mankind  and  should 
be  molded  to  fit  its  needs  and  wants. 

We  miist  not  endeavor  to  mold  man- 
kind to  flt  some  preconceived  system  or 
plan.  Free  enterprise  is  the  motor  of 
the  vehicle  that  has  made  the  United 
States  the  strongest  nation  industrially 
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and  rewarded  its  people  with  the  high- 
est standard  of  living  in  the  world. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  in  the 
beginning.  I  cannot  think  of  any  day  that 
is  more  representative  of  the  American 
way  of  life  than  Free  Enterprise  Day.  I 
am  most  pleased  to  proclaim  my  recog- 
nition of  this  day.  Further.  I  would  say 
that  not  only  should  we  recognize  Free 
Enterprise  Day  today,  but  that  we  should 
individually  dedicate  ourselves  toward 
furtherance  of  this  wonderful  system 
which  has  rewarded  us  so  generously. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Free  Enterprise  Day  has 
received  its  greatest  Impetus  from  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  outstanding  drug 
companies  in  America — the  Rexall  Drug 
Co.  They  have  responded  to  the  de- 
mands from  the  grassroots  and  have 
made  the  experience  of  this  idea  in 
other  parts  of  America  known  to  all 
their  independent  store  operators  who 
have  in  many  cases  and  almost  always 
cooperated  with  the  ideas  in  their 
community. 

Rexall  Drug  Co.  was  founded  60  years 
ago  this  year  in  Boston  by  Louis  K.  Lig- 
gett.    Originally  there  were  40  persons 
who  helped  to  establish  It.    Today,  there 
]  are  nearly  11.000  Rexall  drug  stores  in 
the  United  States.     These   drug  stores 
are  all  mdlvidually  owned  by  independ- 
ent American  businessmen.     They  are 
franchlsed  to  sell  Rexall  products.   Rex- 
all franchised  drug  stores  make  up  the 
single   largest  affiliated   group   of  drug 
stores  in  the  country  representing  ap- 
proximately 18  to  19  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  drug  stores  in  the  United 
States.    President  of  the  Rexall  Drug  Co. 
is  John  Bowles,  a  native  of  Monroe.  N.C. 
Mr.  Bowles  attended  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

Free  Enterprise  Day  is  the  largest  pro- 
gram  undertaken   by  the  Rexall  Drug 
Store  owners  of  America.    In  1959,  Mr. 
I  Bowles  and  the  Rexall  store  owners  were 
invited  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  assist  in  an  international  trade  fair 
iwhlch  was  being  held  in  Poznan,  Poland. 
Mr.  Bowles  responded  by  going  to  Poznan 
in  setting  up  a  typical  American  drug 
store  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  This  drug 
store  was  the  most  successful  exhibit  at 
the  fair.    In  1959.  the  Rexall  Drug  Store 
owners  conducted  a  nationwide  "let's  all 
register,  let's  all  vote"  campaign  where- 
by each  Rexall  Drug  Store  became  a  cen- 
ter for  voting  and  registration  informa- 
tion for  the  local  community.    The  sig- 
nificant thing  is  that  the  information 
provided  by  each  drug  store   was  the 
latest  up-to-date  local  information  for 
the  area  where  the  store  was  located. 

In  1960,  in  response  to  requests  from 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  President 
Kennedy  to  boost  the  economy,  the  Rex- 
lill  druggists  launched  "Operation  Chal- 
lenge"—a  program  to  increase  business 
In  the  country.  Operation  Challenge  re- 
sulted m  the  buying  and  selling  of  sev- 
eral million  dollars  of  additional  goods 
throughout  America. 

In  1961,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
t>epartment  of  Defense,  Rexall  drug- 
stores throughout  America  were  set  up 
4s  local  centers  for  civilian  defense  in- 
formation. Each  of  the  Rexall  drug- 
4tores    provided    free    information    on 


civilian  defense  measures  for  the  general 
public. 

This  year,  the  same  Rexall  druggists 
are  leading  America  in  establishing  Free 
Enterprise  Day.  The  Rexall  Drug  Co., 
through  the  help  of  John  Bowles,  Is  pro- 
viding them  with  technical  assistance 
and  material  for  display. 

The  person  within  this  organization 
who  has  given  unstlntlngly  so  much  of 
his  time,  talent,  and  energy  to  promote 
this  idea  is  "Mr.  Rexall"— Arthur  P 
Boyle,  president,  Rexall  Club  Interna- 
tional. 

Mr.  Boyle  is  a  pharmacist.  Born  at 
Patton,  Pa.,  July  7,  1903,  Art  Boyle  had 
his  first  job  in  a  drug  store  in  1919,  as- 
signed to  the  Ice  cream  fountain. 

Thoee  were  the  days  when  we  chipped  our 
own  Ice  and  packed  down  the  lee  cream  with 
salt — 

He  reflects — 

I  worked  from  7  ajn.  to  11  pjn.  fllllng  Ice 
cream  orders — In  thoee  days  we  didn't  have 
97  flavors  as  we  do  today. 

Art  moved  to  Buckley,  Wash.,  with  his 
family  in  1922.  enroUed  at  North  Pacific 
College  of  Pharmacy  &  Dentistry  in  Port- 
land. Oreg..  and  graduated  in  1926.  All 
that  time  he  continued  to  work  in  drug 
stores. 

It  was  an  era  when  a  person  could  walk 
Into  a  drug  stone  and  buy  a  vial  of  morphine 
without  a  doctor's  prescription — 

Art  recalls. 

Times  have  changed. 

After  graduation,  he  practiced  profes- 
sional pharmacy  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital, 
Tacoma,  for  9  years,  and  taught  at  St. 
Joseph's  School  of  Nursing  for  11  years. 
In  1939,  he  bought  his  first  retail  phar- 
macy and  added  a  second  store  a  year 
later.  He  has  since  served  on  the  board 
of  managers  for  Washington  State  Phar- 
maceutical Association,  and  was  an  or- 
ganizer of  the  Pierce  County  Pharma- 
ceutical Association.  He  is  located  In 
Tacoma. 

PRESIDENT  REXALL  CLUBS  INTERNATIONAL 

Long  recognized  for  his  driving  energy 
and  Imagination,  Art  Boyle  was  fittingly 
elected  president  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Rexall  Clubs  for  the  Dia- 
mond   Jubilee    Year,    1963.    succeeding 
J.  B.  McCaleb,  of  Savannah.  Tenn.    In 
that  capacity,  he  rules  over  Rexall  Clubs 
in  47  States  and  7  foreign  countries — up- 
ward of  12.000  Rexall  stores.     Art  has 
been   part  of  the   Rexall   family   since 
1919.    The  lARC  was  established  48  years 
ago  to  provide  a  common  meeting  ground 
for  the  exchange  of  ideas  among  Rexal- 
lltes  and  to  help  them  further  commu- 
nity  service   through   supplying   health 
needs  to  the  public.    Art  Boyle,  as  presi- 
dent, flies  100.000  miles  a  year  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Europe,  de- 
livering lectures. 

TAMILT  ICAN CIVIC  LEADEK 

Art  Boyle  has  been  married  to  the 
former  Edith  LeLoupe,  of  Buckley,  for 
33  years.  They  are  the  parents  of  four 
sons — a  trucking  executive,  two  teaching 
school,  one  In  the  Air  Force.  His  outside 
activities   Include   Serra   International, 
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Knights  of  Columbus,  Mountain  View 
Sanitarium,  and  woridng  with  the  Boys 
Club. 

ART  BOTLX  SPEAKS  OUT 

Excerpts  from  his  speeches — on  lon- 
gevity : 

In  the  time  of  ancient  Rome,  a  new-bom 
child's  life  expectancy  was  only  22  years.  To- 
day it  is  70  years — and  by  the  year  2150  itll 
be  150.  This  Increase  In  life  expectancy  can 
be  credited  to  our  medical  research  explosion. 
Why.  7  of  10  prescriptions  filled  today  were 
not  even  available  10  years  ago.  The  com- 
bined efforts  of  doctors,  pharmacists,  nurses, 
hospitals,  university,  and  industry  research 
scientists  and  drug  manufacturers  have 
dramatically  reduced  children's  deaths,  ma- 
ternity deaths,  deaths  from  Infectious  dis- 
eases, and  polio  deaths.  We're  living  In  a 
fantastic  era. 
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On  drug  costs: 

For  years  dr\igs  in  the  Uiilted  States  top 
those  of  any  other  country  in  quality  and 
safety,  yet^-and  get  this — do  you  realize  that 
the  typical  American  spends  26  cents  of  each 
dollar  he  earns  on  food  and  tobacco,  25  centa 
on  bousing,  10  cents  on  clothing  and  Jew- 
elry— and  only  l  cent  of  each  dollar  on 
drugs? 

On  college  scholarships: 

As  a  product  of  the  school  of  hard 
knocks — where  you  go  out  and  earn  your  own 
education — I  am  dead  set  against  giving 
money  for  college  scholarships.  I'd  rather 
see  a  program  devised  whereby  a  student 
coiUd  apply  for  a  loan,  using  it  to  go  to  col- 
lege, and  paying  it  back  after  graduation  and 
he  is  earning  money.  In  short,  Im  against 
free  rides.  I  want  the  student  to  appreciate 
his  education  and  to  earn  it. 

On  Rexall  self -identification : 
The  first  rule  of  merchandising  is  to  have 
a  good  place  to  sell  your  merchandise.  Now 
that's  your  drug  store.  Let's  stop  and  take 
a  look  at  it.  Is  it  neat,  clean,  well-lighed. 
departmentalized,  with  adequately  arranged 
displays?  Mass  displays  at  featured  spots, 
spacious  isles?  This  is  what  your  customers 
see  In  competitive  supermarkets — this  is 
what  they  want.  This  is  what  you'll  have  to 
try  to  give  them.  Is  your  store  identified  as 
a  Rexall  Store  so  that  when  the  public  reads 
or  Ustens  to  our  ads  they'll  know  where  and 
when  to  go  to  buy  Rexall  products?  Year 
after  year  you  spend  a  lot  of  your  own  money 
(and  more  of  Rexall -s)  to  advertise  your 
store.  Rexall  products,  and  sundries.  All 
this  flows  down  the  drain  if  you're  not  identi- 
fied as  a  Rexall  Store. 

On  salesmanship: 

A  successful  salesman  must  be  enthusi- 
astic. Intelligent,  congenial,  imbued  with  the 
power  of  positive  thinking— one  that  people 
will  drive  miles  to  do  business  with.  He  is  a 
person  who  forms  a  habit  of  doing  the  things 
other  salesmen  don't  like  to  do.  Remember 
the  three  H's — happy,  hobby,  habit.  Form 
the  habit  of  doing  the  hobby  you  are  happy 
to  do.    It  pays  off  in  sales. 

On  organization: 

This  is  the  age  of  organization— trade 
unions,  fraternal  orders,  social  clubs  kids' 
programs— everything  from  the  APIr-Cio  to 
the  Blue  Birds.  All  this  adds  up  to  only  one 
answer  for  today's  independent  druggist 
Hell  either  organize  or  be  ostracized.  Here 
is  my  proof:  on  the  avenue  where  I  operate 
my  McKlnley  HIU  store,  less  than  15  years 
ago  there  were  34  Independent  businesaee; 
now  there  are  only  4  otlll  open.  If  the  in- 
dependent is  to  survive  It  must  organize  with 
other  Independents  or  lose  out  to  chain 
giants. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  Ideal  for  Free  Enter- 
prise Day  has  been  noted  by  20  Gover- 
nors of  America.    There  are  13  who  have 
proclaimed   a  Free  Enterprise  Day   in 
their  States.     My  record  may  not  be 
complete  but  from  a  good  source  I  find 
the  following  Governors  who  have  issued 
a  special  proclamation  in  which  they 
give  endorsement  to  and  encouragement 
to  free  enterprise  and  Free  Enterprise 
Day:  Frank  G.  Clement,  Tennessee;  Carl 
E.  Sanders,  Georgia;  Frank  B.  Morrison, 
Nebraska;    Bert   Combs,   Kentucky;    J. 
Millard  Tawes,  Maryland;  John  M.  Dal- 
ton,  Missouri;  Paul  J.  Fannin,  Arizona; 
Terry  Sanford,  North  Carolina;  Albert 
D.   Rosellini,   Washington.     I   am  sure 
there  are  others.    In  fact  I  am  sure  that 
every  Governor  in  the  States  believes  in 
our  free  enterprise  system. 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
speak  for,  to  aid  and  abet,  and  to  other- 
wise encourage  the  extension  of  every 
freedom  that  we  cherish  as  Americans 
and  especially  the  free  enterprise  system 
that  has  done  so  much  for  so  many 
people  here  in  our  country  and  has  given 
freedom-loving  people  everywhere  so 
much  hope  and  encouragement. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Bell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   BELL.    Mr.   Speaker,   our  fore- 
fathers left  us  a  great  legacy.    Individual 
initiative  and  self-reliance  are  qualities 
which  we,  as  Americans,  have  inherited. 
Such   traditions   are  much   more   than 
mere    abstractions— they    are    reflected 
in  every  facet  of  our  society.    Free  en- 
terprise is  a  prime  example— a  system 
of    economic    organization    which    best 
captures  the  basic  spirit  of  man.    Every 
living  thing  strives  for  freedom.    Fore- 
most within  man's  nature  is  his  natural 
disposition  to  remain  free,  to  exercise 
his  free  will.    It  is  contrary  to  the  na- 
ture of  man  to  subjugate  himself  to  an 
Ironclad  regimen,  to  totalitarian  disci- 
pline. 

The  great  test  of  our  time  is  the  clash 
and  competition  among  ideologies.    In 
addition  to  being  a  political  system  com- 
munism   is    an    economic    system — one 
with  which  the  leaders  of  the  Commu- 
nist world  have  threatened  to  bury  us 
through  economic  warfare.    Our  form 
of  economic  organization — that  of  free 
enterprise — is  now  on  trial  for  its  life. 
Time    and    human    experience    have 
given  trial  to  many  grand  and  not  so 
grand    economic    designs    through    the 
ages.    Another  chapter  in  that  competi- 
tion Is  being  written  at  this  very  moment. 
Individual    initiative    and    the   profit 
motive  provide  incentive  lacking  in  the 
sterile   environment  of  an   impersonal 
state-owned  and  state-directed  regime 
The  vigor  of  the  competitive  free  enter- 
prise economy  is  self -generated,  not  the 
product    of    artificial    incentives    from 
without  or  fear  of  reprisal. 

America  has  a  free  enterprise  economy. 
The  productive  energy  of  our  great  sys- 


tem has  given  us  a  level  of  economic 
and  material  prosperity  never  before  at- 
tained. The  productive  power  and  the 
creative  genius  of  the  American  adven- 
ture into  a  free  enterprise  economy  pro- 
vides an  example  for  other  freedom - 
loving  people. 

Today,  within  the  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries, the  inevitable  winds  of  discontent 
and  unrest  are  beginning  to  blow.  As 
prosperity  and  living  conditions  steadily 
Improve  in  these  countries,  independ- 
ence awakens.  This  is  not  to  claim  that 
these  peoples  necessarily  want  a  govern- 
ment or  a  life  exactly  like  ours.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  question  that  they  are 
beginning  to  realize  the  existence  of 
and  yearn  for  the  freedom  which  we 
take  as  a  fact  of  life.  Even  today  there 
are  reassuring  signs  that  the  yoke  of 
tight  control  may  be  supplanted  by  a 
larger  measure  of  personal  freedom— 
because  their  governments  have  no 
choice. 

The  American  example  of  industrial 
might  and  productivity  has  been  realized 
through  the  vigor  of  free  competition. 
Free  enterprise  is  our  blessing,  and  too 
infrequently  we  give  recognition  to  the 
principles  which  have  made  this  Nation 
truly  great.  Formal  recognition  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Free  Enterprise  Day 
is,  therefore,  fitting  and  proper. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  particular  pleasure  In  associating 
myself  today  with  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa   [Mr.  Schwengei]   and  the  other 
gentlemen  commenting  on  private  enter- 
piise.    It  seems  to  me  to  be  altogether 
appropriate — perhaps  even  getting  some- 
what late — for  the  Members  of  this  body 
to  lean  back  and  look  at  freedom,  indi- 
vidual Initiative  and  free  enterprise  with 
studied  perspective. 

Are  we  keeping  our  freedoms — the 
backbone  of  our  Republic— intact?  Or 
are  they  being  eroded  ?  Do  we  have  com- 
plete freedom  except  in  areas  where  it 
might  do  harm  to  others,  or  are  we  now 
restricting  freedom  In  areas  where  some 
bureaucrat — perhaps  erroneously — de- 
cides it  may  be  In  the  public  interest? 

Are  we  encouraging  free  enterprise  by 
word  and  deed,  or  are  we  stifling  It  by 
more  and  more  restrictive  regulations 
and  by  Injecting  the  government  and 
taxpayer  dollars  Into  competition  with 
private  business? 

One  of  the  first  Impacts  Washington 
has  on  a  new  Congressmar  is  that  our 
government  Is  big.  Big  in  interests,  big 
in  costs,  and  big  in  plans  and  perform- 
ance. For  Instance,  if  our  national  debt 
reaches  the  anticipated  peak  of  $320  bil- 
lion, as  our  fiscal  planners  estimate  it 
will  have  increased  $37  billion  in  3 
years— a  frightening  1  billion  a  month 
since  January  of  1961. 
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In  June  of  this  year,  at  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  $87  billion  in  appropriated  but 
unspent  Federal  funds,  and  it  is  asking 
for  almost  a  hundred  billion  more  for 
next  year.  And.  the  Government  has 
added  almost  200,000  more  employees. 

These  are  accepted  facts  of  life  in 
Washinarton,  swallowed  with  satisfaction 
or  regxirgitated  in  anger,  depending 
mostly  on  the  political  philosophy  that 
motivates  the  man  who  has  to  face  the 
facts  in  Congress. 

They  exist  and  there  is  no  avoiding 
them.  They  exist  alongside  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  finger  in  almost  every  inter- 
national pie  on  the  globe,  and  we  are 
now  reaching  for  the  pie  that  is  supposed 
to  be  In  the  sky  and  on  the  moon. 

They  exist  alongside  the  fact  that  we 
are  a  growing  nation — our  cities  have 
been  exploding — our  population  racing 
toward  the  200  million  mark — spurred 
on  with  considerable  impetus,  I  might 
add,  by  that  remarkable  mother  in  South 
Dakota  and  her  spectacular  demonstra- 
tion of  fertility. 

Perhaps  as  a  newcomer  in  Washing- 
ton I  am  fortimate.  I  have  had  an  op- 
portimity  to  look  at  many  of  these  Fed- 
eral functions  with  some  detachment  be- 
caiise  they  are  a  going  concern  and  the 
question  is  not  whether  they  are  particu- 
larly good  or  bad,  but  where  they  are 
leading  us  as  a  nation. 

Jxist  53  years  ago  we  were  a  nation  of 
less  than  100  million  people.  Many  of 
you  will  agree  that  you  were  little  con- 
cerned with  Washington  and  that  Wash- 
ington was  little  concerned  about  you 
and  you  got  along  all  right.  There  was 
little  Federal  regulation,  little  Federal 
coercion  and  little  Federal  money  trick- 
ling down. 

Today,  as  we  near  the  200  million  mark 
in  population.  Federal  interest  in  our 
affairs  has  not  doubled  as  our  popula- 
tion, it  has  Increased  ten  thousand  fold. 
Why,  as  we  grow  more  numerical, 
must  we  grow  more  rigidly  regulated  in 
our  personal  affairs?  Why  is  there  a 
numerical  limit  on  our  personal  liberty — 
and  will  it  grow  more  rigid  when  we  are 
300  or  500  million  Americans?  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  spend  a  good  deal  of  my  time 
and  thoughts  on  tnring  to  find  out,  be- 
cause it  is  a  fact  that  this  grasp  for 
power  is  increasing. 

In  the  entire  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress the  President  made  88  requests 
for  Federal  spending  and  29  requests  for 
increased  Executive  powers.  In  the  first 
6  months  of  the  ciurent  Congress — the 
88th — the  President  has  made  207  re- 
quests for  money  and  70  requests  for  in- 
creased Executive  power.  Herein  lies  the 
underlying  point  of  contention  in  the 
debate  recently  on  the  tax  bill.  All  of 
us  were  for  the  tax  cut  and  155  of  us 
wanted  a  positive  program  of  expendi- 
ture control  so  we  could  afford  the  tax 
cut. 

I  do  not,  I  repeat,  point  to  these  facts 
other  than  to  state  that  they  are  facts 
and  we  must  be  deeply  aware  of  them. 
I  cannot  condone  their  existence  or  her- 
ald their  virtues  as  some  do.  I  simply 
think  it  Is  time  for  all  of  us  to  examine 
them  in  detail. 

And  when  we  have  done  this,  we 
should  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  en- 
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couragement  of  our  citizens  to  a  pro- 
gram of  self-sufficiency  and  a  lesser  de- 
pendence upon  the  superficial  resources 
of  the  Federal  Government.  As  we  ad- 
vance toward  a  program  of  orderly 
progress,  it  Is  more  important  than  ever 
that  we  abide  by  the  basic  concepts  of 
our  competitive  free  enterprise  system 
and  work  to  strengthen  it  in  order  to 
meet  the  major  economic  competition 
throughout  the  world. 

All  we  need  do  is  to  pull  the  bit  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem— by  making  increased  rewards  for 
initiative  the  accepted  practice— and 
our  Nation  will  run  with  a  free  head  out 
of  our  present  economic  crisis. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  and  able  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel]  for  his 
great  tribute  to  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. The  free  enterprise  system  is  the 
very  foundation  stone  of  the  American 
way  of  life.  It  fosters  private  property, 
initiative,  independence,  and  indlviduai 
rights.  The  American  free  enterprise 
system  carved  out  of  the  most  undevel- 
oped continent  in  the  world  the  most 
highly  developed  and  productive  civiliza- 
tion in  all  history.  The  free  enterprise 
system  in  the  United  States  made  of  us 
the  arsenal  of  democracy  in  war  and 
since  the  war  we  have  furnished  the 
whole  world  with  much  of  its  food  and 
fiber. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  simply  the 
profit  motive,  the  capitalistic  system  that 
gave  to  this  Nation  the  highest  wages 
and  best  working  conditions  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  Our  working  men  and 
women  have  over  half  of  the  world's 
automobiles,  over  half  of  the  world's 
radios  and  television  sets,  washing  ma- 
chines, and  so  forth.  We  have  the  best 
medicare,  best  hospitalization  programs, 
and  best  library  system,  finest  roads, 
telephones,  and  railroad  system  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  We  have  more 
churches  than  the  rest  of  the  world 
i  combined. 

This  Is  the  story  we  need  to  tell  the 
world.  Africa.  South  America,  and  Asia 
need  this  dynamic,  progressive,  economic 
iphilosophy  to  get  their  own  economy 
,movlng. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
[Schwengel]  for  taking  this  special  order 
fin  honor  of  Free  Enterprise  Day,  and  I 
■wish  to  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks and  make  a  few  additional  com- 
ments of  my  own. 

;  I  have  always  believed  that  the  Ameri- 
fcan  way  of  life  was  the  free  enterprise, 
capitalistic  system.  Our  early  American 
pettlers  made  an  effort  to  establish  a  col- 
iectivist  system  with  common  ware- 
houses and  common  distribution  to  all 
regardless  of  his  own  production.  This 
System  failed  miserably,  as  it  has  in 
fevery  country  which  has  tried  it.  Since 
these  early  efforts,  Americans  swung  into 
the  free  enterprise  system  with  the  profit 
reward  for  industry  and  ingenuity. 
i  Under  this  system,  America  became 
^he  greatest  producer  of  true  wealth  of 
$ny  other  nation  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  system  of  free  enterprise 
Which  gives  one  a  hope  and  a  promise  of 
Jeward  for  his  efforts,  has  always  been 


the  hope  of  every  individual.  It  has 
made  it  possible  for  a  bootblack  or  a 
paperboy  to  become  a  giant  of  industry, 
and  with  this  phenomenal  growth  in  in- 
dustry and  agriculture,  we  have  brought 
to  the  American  people  the  highest 
standard  of  living  known  to  man. 

I  know  that  each  of  us  in  his  own  com- 
munity can  ix)int  with  pride  to  some 
great  Industry  which  grew  from  a  small 
"mustard  seed."  One  of  these  great  ex- 
amples is  Knott's  Berry  Farm  in  my  own 
county.  I  can  well  remember  when  Mr. 
Walter  Knott  arrived  in  Orange  County, 
Calif.,  with  nothing  but  a  few  family 
possessions  and  an  idea  and  a  determi- 
nation to  show  what  can  be  done  in  this 
great  country  of  opportunity.  He 
started  out  with  a  roadside  stand,  not 
much  larger  than  one  of  the  rooms  in  my 
office  here,  and  in  the  space  of  some  45 
years,  he  has  become  nationally  and 
world  famous.  It  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  Cornelia  Knott,  his  wife,  and 
his  four  children  have  been  working 
side  by  side  with  him  all  these  many 
years.  Their  dining  room  alone  often- 
times feeds  as  many  as  17.000  people  in 
1  day,  and  their  "ghost  town"  exhibits 
are  enjoyed  by  millions  of  Americans 
each  year. 

Those  who  have  been  in  Washington 
for  the  past  half  century  can  well  re- 
member that  Mr.  Marriott  started  the 
Hot  Shoppes  with  a  single  hotdog  stand. 
These  are  examples  of  what  can  be  done 
under  the  free  enterprise  system. 

Government  competition  in  the  pri- 
vate segment  of  our  industry  is  attempt- 
ing to  destroy  free  enterprise,  and  to 
supplant  it  with  monolithic  Government 
production  and  distribution.  It  is  high 
time  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  withdraw  from  these  operations 
which  aie  not  specifically  permitted 
under  the  Constitution.  Government 
ownership  and  private  ownership  are 
opposed  to  each  other  and  the  two  sys- 
tems of  collectivism  and  free  enterprise 
cannot  coexist.  Only  one  can  emerge 
successful.  An  examination  of  the  col- 
lectivist  systems  throughout  the  world 
should  warn  us  against  the  destruction 
of  the  capitalistic  system  which  we  have 
in  America. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  any  Mem- 
bers who  desire  to  do  so  may  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  subject 
I  have  just  discussed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SOUTH  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  throw 
up  my  hands  in  despaiir  over  the  recent 
events  in  the  imfortunate  country  of 
South  Vietnam.    The  unresolved  issues 
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in  that  strategic  nation  amount  to  in- 
creasing concern  for  all  of  the  free  na- 
tions In  the  world  face  to  face  with  the 
increasing  Communist  designs  in  the 
area. 

With  millions  of  Americans,  I  am  dis- 
turbed with  the  worldwide  wanderings  of 
the  would-be  first  lady  of  the  land,  the 
sister  of  President  Diem.  Madame  Nhu. 
This  charming  lady,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
one  of  the  potentially  dangerous  politi- 
cal figures  in  the  world  today. 

What  is  tragic  is  that  with  all  of  our 
problems  with  enemies  she  has  managed 
to  become  on*=ttf  the  greatest.  At  the 
same  time,  the  country  for  which  im- 
fortunately  she  has  become  the  spokes- 
man hsis  been  the  beneficiary  of  great 
amounts  of  economic  and  military  aid. 
What  has  she  done  to  thank  us?  She 
has  insulted  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  presence  of  U.S.  military 
troops  and  almost  everybody  else  under 
the  rising  and  setting  sun. 

She  has  become  a  thorn  in  the  fight 
for  democracy  around  the  world  and  we 
are  beginning  to  treat  her  as  a  world 
figure  of  importance,  which  is  precisely 
what  she  wants.  No  one  in  recent  his- 
tory has  captured  the  imagination  of  the 
press  in  various  parts  of  the  world  to 
the  extent  that  this  shrew  has. 

What  I  want  to  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is 
this: 

How  long  Is  the  United  States  going  to 
tolerate  this  woman? 

We  seemed  to  have  reached  the  des- 
peration point  and  the  madame's  own 
family— at  least  her  distinguished 
father — has  given  up  on  her. 

Are  we  going  to  keep  pouring  economic 
aid  Into  this  nation  without  assurances 
that  they  want  to  join  us  In  the  common 
fight? 

Are  we  certain  that  the  money  we  are 
giving  to  South  Vietnam  is  not  paying  for 
expensive  hairdos  In  Rome  and  Paris? 
She  has  also  been  pictured  in  the  most 
expensive  stores  of  the  Western  World, 
some  of  the  same  stores  that  have  broke 
other  national  leaders. 

And  even  more  basic,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  how  much  of  a  hypo- 
crite can  a  human  being  become?  Those 
of  us  who  have  traveled  to  southeast  Asia 
and  other  parts  of  the  world  have  been 
moved  deeply  by  the  continuing  fight  for 
bread  that  goes  on;  and  by  the  general 
overall  poverty  that  sickens  the  human 
personality.  How  can  Madame  Nhu  con- 
tinue to  travel  first  class  around  the 
world  and  continue  to  criticize  others? 
Why  is  she  not  home  helping  the  needy 
of  South  Vietnam?  She  is  a  false  pre- 
tender to  a  throne  and  a  situation  that 
Is  out  of  hand.  It  would  be  far  better  for 
her  to  cease  immediately  her  wild  spend- 
ing binges  and  go  back  to  the  good  earth 
where  millions  of  her  subjects  are  dying 
of  poverty. 

As  a  supporter  of  foreign  aid  programs, 
I  am  going  to  insist  on  answers  to  these 
questions.  We  cannot  be  engaged  in  a 
struggle  which  has  already  cost  countless 
American  lives  and  be  Insulted  daily  by 
one  woman. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  Ambas- 
sador, Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  will  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  meet  this  situ- 
ation in  the  most  diplomatic  manner  and 


that  he  too  has  suggested  the  close  watch 
on  our  economic  aid  during  discussions  in 
that  country. 

I  simply  want  to  say  that  as  one  who 
has  been  in  the  stniggle  to  extend  and 
Improve  our  foreign  aid  program  I  am 
going  to  have  a  change  of  heart  In  rela- 
tion to  economic  grants  to  Vietnam  until 
I  can  be  assured  that  the  American  tax- 
payers' money  Is  not  being  washed  down 
the  drain  through  the  spending  whims  of 
one  little  woman  whose  country  may  very 
well  be  washed  away  by  the  surging  tide 
of  world  communism. 


NATIONAL  LABOR  REI^VnONS 
BOARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  since  the  passage  of  the 
Landrum-Griffln  Act  in  1959.  I  have 
called  attention  to  some  of  the  more  dis- 
turbing aspects  of  the  performance  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  in 
its  administration  of  those  portions  of 
the  law  for  which  it  is  responsible. 

In  purporting  to  carry  out  the  intent 
of   Congress,   the   performance   of   the 
NLRB  has  ranged  from  the  dubious  to 
the  ridiculous.    So  sorry  has  been  its 
record   that   only   recently   my   distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Landrum],  saw  fit  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  divest  the  NLRB  of  all 
jurisdiction  in  unfair  labor  practice  cases 
and  to  repose  that  responsibility  in  the 
courts  of  the  land.    When  one  contem- 
plates the  shattering  impact  which  re- 
cent NLRB  decisions  have  had  In  almost 
every  aspect  of  industrial  relations,  it  is 
small  wonder  that  the  Introduction  of 
Mr.  Landrum's  bill  has  been  enthusias- 
tically hailed  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  now  to  focus  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  on  a  recent 
course  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
NLRB  and  its  agents  which  raises  new 
doubts  about  this  Board  and  Its  capswiity 
to   function   as   a   quasi-judicial   body. 
The  activity  which  I  am  about  to  reveal 
indicates  either  that  the  present  Board 
completely  misapprehends  its  function 
or  that  it  Is  determined  to  arrogate  unto 
itself  powers  not  contemplated  by  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  reliably  informed  that  during  the 
last  3  months  the  Board  and  its  agents 
have  conducted  a  series  of  eight  meet- 
ings with  officials  of  certain  APL-CIO 
unions.  In  these  meetings,  which  were 
held  at  various  points  throughout  the 
country,  participants  discussed  what 
they  like  and  do  not  like  about  current 
Board  policies. 

I  am  Informed  that  these  meetings 
were  arranged  at  the  behest  of  the  In- 
dustrial Union  Department  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  and  were  attended  for  the  most  part 
by  regional  union  officials  principally 
concerned  with  organizational  activities. 
I  understand  that  the  agenda  of  the 
meetings  was  concerned  primarily  with 
procedures,  policies,  rules,  and  decisions 
of  the  Board  in  election  cases  as  well  as 
with  proposals  and  recommendations  ad- 
vanced by  the  participating  union  of 
ficlals. 


Seven  meetings  devoted  to  such  an 
agenda  were  conducted  on  a  regional 
basis  by  NLRB  personnel  in  the  follow- 
ing cities:  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Boston, 
Chicago,  Houston,  Los  Angeles  and  Phil- 
adelphia. This  series  of  regional  meet- 
ings then  culminated  in  a  final  meeting 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  which  was  attended 
by  the  members  of  the  NLRB  as  well  as 
by  national  officers  of  the  unions  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  were  not  public 
meetings.  They  were  private  meetings. 
There  was  no  public  announcement  that 
such  meetings  were  to  be  held.  I  under- 
stand that  they  were  not  formal  meet- 
ings. Instead,  they  were  conducted  in 
camera  on  an  off-the-record  basis.  It 
would  be  fair  to  assume.  I  am  sure,  that 
all  Government  employees  who  attended 
meetings  away  from  their  home  stations 
did  so  at  Government  expense. 

In  order  to  keep  the  record  straight,  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  just  recently 
the  NLRB  has  also  addressed  a  letter  to 
certain  business  organizations,  particu- 
larly the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers and  the  UJ3.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Inviting  them  to  participate  in 
conferences  at  the  national  level  to  dis- 
cuss with  them,  presumably  on  a  similar 
basis,  a  list  of  topics  ranging  from  sub- 
contracting to  free  speech — a  subject 
about  which  the  current  Board  seems  to 
know  very  little. 

It  is  my  impression  that  the  meetings 
now  scheduled  with  certain  national 
business  organizations  are  something  of 
an  after  thought  called  in  a  belated  ef- 
fort to  impart  an  aura  of  fairness  and 
equal  treatment.  However,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  if  meetings  with  a  se- 
lected few  business  organizations  are 
conducted  on  a  similar  basis,  they  will  be 
grossly  Improper  and  subject  In  every  re- 
spect to  the  same  criticism  which  I  have 
leveled  at  the  private  meetings  already 
held  with  selected  union  officials. 

In  the  very  nature  of  things — basic 
improprieties  aside — it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  Board,  through  such  pro- 
cedures, to  accord  fair  and  Impartisd 
treatment  to  all  affected  parties. 

What  about  the  small  independent 
businessmen  who  are  not  affiliated  with 
the  NAM  or  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce? And  who,  at  such  a  secret  meet- 
ing, speaks  for  the  public? 

What  about  the  nearly  50  million 
workers  in  America  who  do  not  belong 
to  labor  organizations?  Who  speaks  for 
their  rights  in  such  secret  meetings? 

What  about  those  workers  who  choose 
to  belong  to  independent  or  other  unions^, 
not  affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO? 

Within  recent  weeks,  the  Board's  bias 
in  favor  of  big  league  AFL-CIO  unions 
and  against  smaller.  Independent  unions 
has  become  increasingly  apparent. 

For  example,  last  month,  on  September 
12,  the  Board  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  an 
independent  union  while  It  continued  on 
its  way  toward  complete  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 8(b)  (7)  of  the  Landrum-Griffln  Act. 
adopted  by  Congress  to  control  black- 
mail picketing.  In  Alton-Wood  River 
Bldg.  Trades  CounctZ— 144  NLRB  No. 
59 — the  Board  reversed  its  own  trial  ex- 
aminer and  held  that  certain  picketing 
and  boycott  activities  by  AFL-CIO  unions 
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in  Jeraeyville.  HI.,  were  legal  and  did 
not  Tiolate  section  8(b)(7).  The  em- 
ployees affected  in  tliat  caae  were  already 
organized  and  lawfuUj  represented  by 
Local  50  of  the  Congress  of  Independent 
Unions.  However,  despite  the  clear  re- 
strictions in  the  Landmm-Oriffln  law 
against  picketing  in  such  situations,  tl^ 
Board  held  that  the  picketing  there  may 
continue — presiimably  until  the  employ- 
ers are  forced  to  recognize  the  picketing 
APLr-CIO  unions,  and  thereby  deprive 
the  employees  of  their  preference  for  a 
union  which  does  not  happen  to  be  afBli- 
ated  with  the  AFL-CIO. 

In  another  recent  case,  a  bargaining 
contract  between  the  Aerojet  (General 
Corp.,  of  California,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists,  AFL- 
CIO.  had  expired  and  an  independent 
union — the  United  Missile  and  Aerospace 
Technicians — filed  evidence  of  sufBcient 
employee  support  and  petitioned  for  an 
election.    Shortly   thereafter,   the   lAM 
and  the  company  entered  into  a  new 
contract    After  sitting  on  the  case  for 
8  months — hopeful  perhaps  that  the  in- 
dependent union  would  lose  its  impe- 
tus— the  Board,  in  precedent  shattering 
decision,  overruled  its  own  regional  di- 
rector and  refused  to  bold  an  election. 
This  means  that  the  employees  there  are 
locked  into  the  AFL-CIO  imion — at  least 
until  the  contract  expires  again,  and  are 
thereby  deprived  of  any  semblance  of 
free  choice  as  to  who  shall  represent 
them — see    Aerojet-General    Corp.,    144 
NliRB  No.  42.  Issue  September  3.  1963. 
These  very  recent  cases  should  serve 
to  illustrate  and  emphasize  that  there 
are  others  in  the  ranks  of  labor  besides 
the  AFL-CIO  who  have  important  rights 
at  stake  when  the  NLRB  holds  secret 
meetings.    And  it  is  time  that  someone 
should  speak  up  in  their  behalf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  is  an  administrative  tribunal 
with  Judicial  functions.  The  Board  was 
created  by  Congress  to  hear  and  decide 
cases  by  applying  the  laws  as  written  and 
Intended  by  Congress. 

Under  any  circumstances,  it  would  be 
somewhat  irregular  for  a  judicial  body 
to  call  in  organized  pressure  groups  for 
advice  and  guidance  as  to  the  adminis- 
tration and  interpretation  of  laws  passed 
by  Congress.  But,  surely  if  the  Board 
feels  the  need  for  such  assJstaJice  then, 
at  the  very  least,  such  meetings  should  be 
public,  they  should  be  open  to  all,  public 
notice  should  be  given  in  advance,  and 
all  arguments  or  recommendations 
should  be  made  on  the  record. 

No  arm  of  government  with  judicial 
functions  should  encourage  or  partici- 
pate in — much  less  schedule  and  direct — 
private  off-the-record  meetings  with  any 
special  interest  group  over  whose  activi- 
ties It  is  required  to  pass  Judgment. 

I  submit  that  this  new  approach  by 
the  Board  to  the  administration  of  Justice 
is  a  far  cry  from  the  fundamental  con- 
cept that  each  person  is  entitled  to  equal 
treatment  and  consideration  under  the 
law.  Inevitably,  such  activities  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  lead  to  criticism  and 
(Charges  of  favoritism  which  can  only 
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serve  to  undermine  the  peoples'  confi- 
dence In  their  government. 

It  would  be  my  suggestion.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  NLRB  issue  a  cease 
and  desist  order  directed  at  itself  and  its 
agents  and  put  an  end  to  this  type  of 
activity. 


AMENDMENT  TO  SHIPPINa  ACT  OP 
'        1916 


Mr.  BURKHALTER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
I      The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DINGELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today   introduced   legislation   amending 
the  Shipping  Act  of  1916  to  require  that 
the  F^ederal  Maritime  Commission  exer- 
cise to  the  fullest  Its  authority  to  disap- 
prove any  rate  or  charge  of  any  common 
carrier  by  water  in  foreign  commerce, 
and  of  any  conference  of  such  carriers', 
which  is  detrimental  to  the  commerce 
i  of  the  United  States. 

My  amendment  would  make  the  va- 
lidity of  the  rate  depend  on  whether  or 
i  not  the  rate  Is  detrimental  to  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States.  Failure 
of  the  Maritime  Commission  to  require 
I  that  rates  on  our  exports  are  competitive 
iwith  our  imports  requires  this  legislation. 
We  are  faced  with  a  problem  of  sub- 
stantial gold  outflow,  and  a  significant 
and  continuing  deficit  in  the  Imbalance 
of  payments  of  the  United  States. 

In  1949  the  U.S.  gold  stock  was  124  Va 
billion.  That  flgiire  is  down  now  to  $15  Vi 
billion  and  still  falling— $12  billion  of 
this  remaining  $15 '/a  billion  stock  is 
ifrozen  by  the  1945  amendment  to  the 
iPederal  Reserve  Act  of  1914.  so  that  re- 
maining to  meet  our  dollar  commitments 
around  the  world  are  only  $3>4  billion. 
At  this  moment  we  owe  the  outside 
world  in  excess  of  $25  billion,  callable  on 
demand  of  relatively  short  notice,  m 
gold.  We  have  lost  $395  million  of  gold 
»o  far  this  year.  If  our  present  rate  of 
loss  continues,  conceivably  we  could  run 
out  of  gold  sometime  in  late  1965. 

In  this  climate  a  study  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  characterized  the 
activity  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion as  "inadequate,  shocking,  disgrace- 
ful, and  giving  every  indication  that  the 
Commission  has  been  grossly  negligent 
and  gravely  derelict  in  their  duty  to  pro- 
fleet  American  Industry,  the  public  inter- 
est, and  the  U.S.  national  interest," 
,  Specifically,  the  reason  for  the  intro- 
duction of  this  legislation  is  the  fact  that 
ocean  freight  rates  established  by  inter- 
national shipping  conferences  are  often 
firom  ports  in  the  United  States  to  North 
Atlantic  European  ports,  and  from  our 
Pacific  coast  ports  to  Japanese  ports, 
much  higher  on  American  exports  than 
on  American  Imports. 

One  of  the  major  contributing  factors 
to  our  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  is 
the  higher  conference  rates  for  exports. 


Steel  exported  from  the  United  States  is 
an    outstanding    example.    The    Joint 
Economic    Committee    found    that    the 
rates  on  beams,  angles,  and  girders  in 
March  1962  were  $28.50  per  ton  on  U  S 
exports,  but  only  $19.75  on  U.S.  imports' 
On  bolts  the  rates  were  $31.25  per  ton  on 
exports,  but  were  only  $24  on  Imports 
for  a  difference  against  the  American  ex- 
porter   of    $7.25    per    ton.    Conference 
rates    on    castings    and    forgings    were 
$44  25  on  exports,  but  $29.25  on  imports 
a  difference  of  $15.    The  diflference  of 
rates  on  screws  was  $22,  or  90  percent 
higher  on  exports  than  on  imports. 

In  a  table  published  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  on  steel  generally  for 
three  major  trade  routes  one  finds  that 
ingots,  blooms,  billots,  and  slabs  rates 
on  exports  were  86  percent  higher  than 
on  imports;  on  wire  rods.  71  percent;  on 
structural  shapes  and  pihngs,  69  percent; 
on  rails  and  accessories.  91  percent;  on 
nails,  34  percent;  on  pipe  and  tubing 
45  percent;  and  on  barbed  wire,  37  per- 
cent. 

For  1962  our  exports  of  steel  were  only 
2  1  million  tons  and  imix>rts  were  4  3 
million  tons.  It  is  fair  to  point  out  that 
a  large  p&n  of  our  steel  exports  are  sub- 
sidized through  foreign  aid  and  defense 
support. 

It  costs  less  to  send  a  Rolls  Royce  from 
England  to  the  United  States  than  it 
does  to  send  a  Chevrolet  from  the  United 
States  to  England. 

The  cost  of  shipping  a  bicycle  is  as 
much  as  three  times  from  the  United 
States  to  Europe  as  from  Europe  to  the 
United  States.    Cotton  goods  cost  al- 
most twice   as  much  to  ship  from  the 
United  States  to  Europe  as  from  Europe 
to   the  United  States.     In   the  case  of 
shipments  to  Japan,  a  study  of  selected 
conference  rates  shows  that  tht  cost  of 
shipments  of   angles,  beams,  and  steel 
girders  is  $31.10  from  the  United  States 
to  Japanese  ports  and  inbound  to  the 
United   States  only   $15.50.    Bolts   and 
nuts  cost  $33.25  to  export  and  $25.25  to 
import.     Barbed  wire  costs  $36.60  to  ex- 
port and  $18  75  to  import  or  about  half 
of    the   export   charge.     Machine   tools 
cost  $76.50  to  export  and  $45.50  to  Im- 
port into  the  United  States. 

Trucks  shipped  to  Japan  unboxed  cost 
$50  75  and  inbound  to  the  United  States 
only  $23,  a  differential  favoring  the 
Japanese  import  over  the  U.S.  export  by 
2  to  1.  This  discriminatory  treatment 
of  American  industry  and  the  American 
worker  contributes  heavily  to  our  grave 
balance-of-payments  problem. 

For  this  reason  I  am  asking  for  hear- 
ings at  the  earliest  possiole  date  on  my 
legislation  to  force  equity  and  fair  play 
on  the  international  shipping  confer- 
ences—the steamship  cartels  of  the 
world.  For  protection  of  the  United 
States,  its  workers,  and  industry  we  must 
force  a  small  measure  of  protection  for 
the  American  dollar  which  is  so  much 
jeopardized  by  this  kind  of  outrageous 
and  discriminatory  treatment. 

The  following  table  sets  forth  a  series 
of  rates  sanctioned  by  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  which  are  so  out 
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of  balance  with  regard  to  carriage  of 
imports  and  exports  as  to  demand  vigor- 


ous action  by  the  Congrefls  because  ot 
the  failure  of  the  Maritime  Commission; 


Table  l.—Compariaon  of  conference  ocean  freight  rates  effective  March  1962  on  iron  and 

steel  products  for  S  U.S.  foreign  trade  routes 

[Amounts  in  dollars] 


Conunodlty 


AnRles,  beams,  girders  (structurals) 

Bolts 

Castings  and  forgings ......'...' 

Billets  and  blooms 

Rails "" 

Rods,  wire,  plain I " 

Screws II. II"!""" 

Pipes,  iron  and  steeL  0  In^raia'dlameter 

Wire,  barbed 

Bars,  reinforcing,  up  to  40  feet. 

Oil  well  casings 

8h^)es,  plain,  not  fabricated IIIIII! 


U.S.  North  Atlantic 

ports  and  West 

Germany  • 


Freight 
rate  on 

U.S. 
exports 


31.25 
31.25 
44.28 

W 

36.76 
29.60 
4«.00 

(«) 
28.60 

W 


Freight 
rate  on 

U.S. 
imports 


19.78 
24.00 
20.28 

(«) 
19.78 
18.25 
24.00 

(') 

23.00 
19.76 

0) 

(0 

(«) 


U.S.  gulf  ports  and 
North  Atlantic 
French  ports  * 


Freight 
rate  on 

U.S. 
exporU 


28.80 
28.60 
40.25 
13.28 
33.80 

(») 

(•) 

(«) 
28.60 

(«) 

<*? 
(*) 
W 


Freight 
rate  on 

U.S. 
imports 


17.00 
20.60 
34.00 
17.00 
17.00 

^'\ 
(•) 

(•) 

19.00 
W 


U.S.  Pacific  ports 
and  Japan  ' 


Freight 
rate  on 

U.S. 
exports 


28.10 

SI 

30.38 
(») 
28.25 

w 

30.35 
(0 

28.10 
33.60 
28.10 
28.25 


Freight 
rate  on 

U.S. 
imporU 


(♦) 


15.50 


(•) 


(') 


15.50 
) 
15.50 


21.00 


3 

2 


21.00 
18.80 


«  North  Atlantic  Continental  Freight  Conference  tarifls. 

JS'^-^'S?*^''.^"*^"*'  Hamburg  Range  Conlerence-Continental-U.S.A.  Gulf  Westbound  Conference 

«  Pacific  Westbound  Conference  and  Trans-PacIflc  Freight  Conference  of  Japan 

*  Freight  rat*  is  cither  not  available  or  the  commodities  are  included  in  another  class. 

•Not  available. 

NOTI.— Freight  on  exporte  on  ton  basis,  2,240  pounds;  freight  on  imports  on  ton  basis,  1,000  kilos=2  304  6  pounds 
(except  Japan  where  import  freight  is  on  the  long  ton  basis,  2,240  pounds). 

Source:  U.S.  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  Division  of  Foreign  Tarifls. 


COMMENDATION  FOR  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  GOVERNMENT  RE- 
SEARCH 

Mr.  BURKHALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  significant  actions  taken  by 
this  House  this  year  was  the  formation 
of  a  Select  Committee  on  Government 
Research,  to  be  headed  by  our  esteemed 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Carl  Elliott,  of 
Alabama.  His  is  a  difficult  but  vital  task. 
The  scrutiny  and  analysis  of  $15  billion 
in  research  funds,  scattered  through  12 
departments  and  24  agencies  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, is  a  staggering  assignment,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  El- 
liott] deserves  the  fullest  cooperation  of 
every  Member  of  this  body. 

I  have  had  occasion  over  the  past  2 
years  to  examine  the  research  activities 
of  one  of  these  Federal  agencies  and,  if 
my  findings  are  any  criteria,  this  select 
committee's  inquiry  is  long  overdue.  I 
refer  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and 
the  disgraceful  waste  of  more  than  $100 
million  in  research  funds  over  the  past  5 
years.  While  Congress  has  seen  fit  to 
provide  $50  to  $60  million  in  research 
funds  to  FAA  annually,  the  results  have 
been  dismal.  Every  major  research  and 
development  project  undertaken  by  FAA 
has  been  a  failure,  but  that  Agency  has, 
year  by  year,  appeared  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  and  misrepre- 


sented the  facts  about  the  progress  and 
prospects  of  their  efforts.  The  research 
organization  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  is  a  misnomer,  because  its  chief 
interest  in  life  has  been  the  rewriting 
of  job  descriptions  and  upgrading  of 
positions,  and  not  research. 

The  Aircraft  Owners  &  Pilots  Asso- 
ciation has  spoken  with  great  clarity 
and  insight  on  this  matter  and  copies  of 
their  study  and  recommendations  have 
been  furnished  to  every  Member  of  this 
House.  Their  recommendations  for 
drastic  cuts  In  the  FAA  research  appro- 
priation take  into  account  the  continued 
need  for  research  in  aviation,  but  admit 
to  the  utter  futility  of  expecting  any 
results  from  the  mismanagement  now 
present  In  FAA,  and  partlcxUarly  in  the 
research  department. 

I  had  the  sad  duty  to  report  to  you  last 
year  the  facts  concerning  one  of  FAA's 
misguided  research  efforts.  That  was 
the  attempt  to  incorporate  existing  data 
processing — computer — techniques  and 
equipments  into  the  air  traffic  control 
system. 

This  project  alone  represents  over  $50 
million  wasted.  Most  of  this  money  was 
poured  into  this  project  after  it  was 
recognized  that  it  was  a  total  washout. 
In  February  1961,  the  FAA  Administra- 
tor told  a  congressional  committee  that 
a  three-dimensional  radar,  capable  of 
portraying  the  altitude  of  aircraft,  could 
be  installed  at  Idlewild  within  18  months. 
That  statement  was  untrue  then  as  it  is 
untrue  today.  FAA  has  poured  millions 
into  this  dubious  project  over  a  several 
year  period.  The  project  has  now  been 
quietly  dropped. 

One  typical  example  of  the  waste  of 
research  funds  Is  contained  in  the  jiLstl- 


fication  for  a  contract  by  FAA  with  a 
company  in  January  1961: 

Publicize  the  decision  for  early  Imple- 
mentation of  portions  of  DPC  (data  process- 
ing central)  In  the  Boston  area  due  to  wide- 
spread and  urgent  interest  throughout  the 
aviation  community. 

This  is  indeed  a  curious  example  of 
research  expenditures.  Hiring  a  public 
relations  organization  to  "publicize"  a 
decision  to  implement  a  piece  of  equip- 
ment. The  reason,  of  coxu-se,  was  that 
this  equipment,  the  data  processing 
central,  was  a  failure.  Over  $50  million 
had  been  wasted  on  this  effort,  and  the 
FAA  was  desperately  seeking  a  Madison 
Avenue  approach  to  avoid  being  held  ac- 
countable for  the  failure.  These  ar^ 
only  isolated  examples  of  the  incredible 
inefficiency  and  mismanagement  now 
rampant  within  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency.  I  will  furnish  more  details  on 
other  projects  in  the  near  future. 


THE  DANGERS  OF  BEING  A 
BRACERO 

Mr.  BURKHALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
curious  to  note  that  there  are  very  few 
figures  available  on  the  accident  rate  of 
the  braceros  brought  into  this  country 
under  Public  Law  78. 

We  know  how  many  die,  or  get  killed, 
and  we  know  that  32  died  in  California 
last  month  as  the  result  of  an  accident. 
But  what  we  cannot  find  out,  for  some 
reason  or  another,  is  how  safe — or  how 
dangerous — their  working  conditions 
really  are. 

Safety  is  a  big  word  in  our  machine- 
driven  society,  but  we  are  all  too  often 
guilty  of  not  improving  safety  conditions 
until  after  some  accident.  Thus,  we  al- 
lowed braceros  to  be  hauled  aroimd 
pretty  much  like  cattle  xuitil  the  casualty 
rate  got  intolerable.  After  a  particularly 
terrible  accident  not  too  many  years  ago, 
the  State  of  California  erected  a  safety 
code  on  bracero  buses.  Yet  one  State  as- 
semblyman, after  investigating  the  most 
recent  tragedy,  said: 

The  average  labor  btis  is  one  degree  less 
safe  than  those  used  for  sheep  or  cattle. 

So  it  seems  that  even  now  the  safety 
conditions  are  not  very  good — to  under- 
state the  case. 

I  thii\k  that  you  can  make  a  pretty 
good  case  that  it  is  probably  about  as 
dangerous  to  be  a  bracero  in  the  United 
States  as  it  is  to  be  a  soldier  in  Vietnam. 
The  casualty  figures  this  year  seem  to 
indicate  that. 

But  It  is  not  safety  alone  that  concerns 
us  here.  That  lack  of  safety  is  to  me  an 
indicator  of  more  serious  sympt(xns.  I 
have  always  believed  that  the  bracero 
program  is  rooted  in  a  wrong  concept, 
and  that  it  is  evil. 
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I  think  that  It  is  a  law  which  feeds  o>i 
the  misery  of  a  few.  It  Lb  a  law  whicli 
permits  a  man  brief  escape  from  poverty, 
then  throws  him  back  where  he  started* 
only  a  little  better  off,  and  8omethne$ 
worse  off.  It  is  a  law  which  iMlngs  a 
man  Into  a  free  country  under  a  contract 
which  gives  him  no  freedom  whatever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dangers  oX  the 
bracero  life  Is  only  ssrmptomatic  of  the 
greater  evil  that  lies  beneath  it. 


RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ACT 
Mr.  BURKHALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ij 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle-' 
man  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Lesinski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RacoRo. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LESINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  Introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  | 
Electrification  Act  In  certain  respects. 

The  first  amendment  of  my  bill  would ! 
require  the  interest  rates  on  REA  loans  1 
to  be  increased  to  the  actual  interest  paid 
by  the  Uj8.  Treasixry  on  borrowings  of 
like  duration  plus  the  small  amount  of 
one-half  of  1  percent  to  cover  the  cost 
ot  financing  and  administering  the  loan 
program. 

The  second  amendment  would  add  a 
new  criteria  to  section  4  of  the  act.  Un- 
der this  criteria.  REA  would  be  denied 
the  right  to  make  Federal  loans  for  the 
purchase  or  construction  of  generation, 
transmission,  or  distribution  facilities  in 
areas  already  receiving  central  station 
service. 

My  third  amendment  would  overcome 
difficulties  in  financing  REA  facilities  on 
the  open  market.    The  Federal  Govern- 
ment now  takes  a  first  lien  on  the  bor- 
rower s  system,  so  another  lender  would 
have  to  take  a  subordinate  position.    My 
amendment  would  permit  the  Secretary 
to  either  make  the  new  lender's  security 
equal  to  that  of  the  Government,  w  per- 
mit the  subordination  of  Government  se- 
curity in  favor  of  the  new  lender.    I  do 
not  believe  that  such  action  would  have 
any  serious  effect  us>on  the  Oovemment's 
security,  provided  that  due  diligence  is 
exercised  by  both  the  Secretary  and  the 
new  source  of  mon^  In  determining  the 
necessity  and  economic  soundness  of  fa- 
cilities financed  under  the  new  loan. 

The  last  section  of  the  bill  would  make 
the  provisions  of  the  act  with  respect  to 
Interest  rates  effective  upon  the  date  of 
enactment,  and  the  remainder  of  the  bin 
effective  as  of  July  l  of  the  fiscal  year 
next  following  the  date  of  mactment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no  question  in 
my  mind  but  that  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  Act  has  done  a  great 
service  for  this  country  in  electrifying 
our  rural  areas.  It  has  both  extended 
service  to  such  areas  and  caused  elec- 
tric companies  to  extend  service  to  such 
areas  In  a  more  expedient  manner  thi^n 
would  otherwise  be  expected.  Icommend 
REA  for  its  performance,  and  I  further 
commend  the  cooperaUves  for  their  ex- 
cellent record  of  repayment 


But.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  my  own  mind,  and 
I  am  sure  in  the  minds  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  this  body  and  of  the  people 
throughout  the  land,  REA  has  been 
thought  of  as  a  program  for  the  farm- 
ers. In  the  beginning  it  was.  but  that 
time  has  passed.  Today  better  than  half 
of  the  customers  served  by  REA  are  non- 
farma^.  and  new  connections  are  at  the 
rate  of  six  or  seven  nonfarmers  to  every 
farmer.  So  the  REA  program  is  no  long- 
er a  farm  program. 

Better  than  98  percent  of  those  In  rural 
areas  now  have  central  station  service, 
but  from  my  information,  practically  all 
of  those  who  want  it  have  It  available 
to  them.  There  will  be  a  few  excep- 
tions of  ranchers  who  are  many  miles 
from  a  distribution  line  or  some  fishing 
and  hunting  lodges,  but  those  are  few 
and  far  between.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a 
figure  of  2  percent  not  served,  one  has 
to  count  tenant  farmers,  and  so  forth, 
who  may  not  want  electricity  or  who 
do  not  think  they  can  afford  it,  although 
it  is  available  to  them.  So  I  think  that 
we  can  safely  say  for  all  intents  and 
purposes,  rural  America  is  electrified. 

Now,  Mr.   Speaker,   our  cooperatives 
are  full-fiedged  electric  utUiUes.    Most  of 
them  are  in  very  good  financial  shape 
and  their  future  Job,  like  any  utility,  is 
promoting  the  use  of  electricity  in  their 
service  areas  and  making  short  exten- 
sions to  new  consumers.    Probably  it  was 
necessary  for  some  Federal  subsidy  in 
the  beginning  of  the  program  in  order  to 
permit  coverage  hi  sparsely  settled  areas, 
and,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  was 
justified;  but,  that  job  has  been  accom- 
plished.   The  cooperatives  have  enjoyed 
subsidized  Federal  interest  rates  and  ex- 
emption from  taxes.    Now,  we  must  re- 
member that  the  co-op  is  serving  all  sorts 
of    customers — residential,    commercial 
and  industrial,  and  the  cooperatives  are 
actively   promoting   industrials   in    the 
area  they  serve.     I  can  see  no  reason 
whatsoever  for  Government  subsidy  to 
supply  electric  power  to  commercial  or 
industrial  consumers.    Neither  can  I  see 
a  reason  for  Federal  subsidy  to  supply 
domestic  consumers  In  suburban  areas. 
As  I  said  before,  there  might  have  been 
some  reason  for  It  in  the  beginning,  but 
now  since  we  have  achieved  area  cover- 
age, there  is  no  reason  for  one  class  of 
customers  purchasing  a   product — and 
electricity  is  a  product — receiving  bene- 
fits from  the  Federal  Gtovernment  that 
are  denied  to  other  citizens  purchasing 
the  same  product. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  readily  understand 
a  cooperative  manager  doing  everything 
within  his  power  to  bxiild  up  loads  in  his 
service  area.    He  is  doing  no  more  than 
any  good  utihty  operator  would  do,  and 
If  he  did  not  try  to  build  up  his  area  with 
todustrles  and  other  loads,  he  would  not 
be  worth  his  salt.    So,  I  am  not  blaming 
the  cooperative  manager  for  attempting 
to  obtain  his  own  source  ot  power  supply 
tod  for  promotint  industry  in  his  area. 
But,  I  do  blame  the  RBA  and  ourselves 
tor  permitting   this  rural   electric   co- 
operative program  to  get  completely  out 
pi  hand  by  doing  thlnca  that  were  never 
anticipated  or  inteuled  by  the  Cbogress 
$rhen  the  program  was  first  conceived, 
4nd  for  continuing  to  permit  expansion 


of   a   Government   subsidy   that   is  no 
longer  Justified. 

I  do  not  think  that  my  bill  goes  far 
enough.  The  cooperative  consumers 
should  be  subject  to  the  same  taxes  that 
apply  to  other  purchasers  of  electric  en- 
ergy. After  all,  it  is  the  consumer  of 
electric  energy  that  pays  the  taxes  when 
taxes  are  imposed,  whether  he  be  a  cus- 
tomer of  a  cooperative  or  of  an  investor- 
financed  electric  company.  To  excuse 
one  consumer  from  paying  taxes  that  an- 
other has  to  pay  for  a  like  product  is  dis- 
crimination pure  and  simple,  something 
that  has  always  been  entirely  foreign  to 
our  concept  of  equal  rights. 

The  cooperatives  have  enjoyed  an  ad- 
vantage, and  I  realize  that  their  leaders 
are  going  to  be  very  upset  at  any  attempt 
to  take  any  part  of  this  advantage  away 
from  them.     That  is  perfectly  natural. 
No  one  likes  to  give  up  an  advantage  he 
enjoys,  even  though  it  may  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others.    But  the  Congress  has 
an  obligation  too,  Mr.  Speaker.     It  has 
the  obligaUon  of  seeing  that  all  of  our 
citizens  are  treated  Justly  and  that  some 
are   not   being   taxed   In   order  to  give 
others  an  unequal  advantage.    I  would 
venture  to  say  that  if  the  consumers  of 
cooperative  power  were  asked  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  they  thought  they  should 
be  exempt  from  taxes  that  others  have 
to  pay  and  whether  they  should  be  en- 
titled to  Federal  money  at  less  than  cost, 
the  vast  majority  would  answer  "No."' 
The  bill  I  have  introduced  does  correct 
some,  but  not  all,  of  the  inequiUes  that 
now  exist. 


CHET    HUNTLEY     DISCUSSES     THE 
NEGRO    IN    WASHINGTON 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  WtonallI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  hi  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objecUon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALU  Mr.  Speaker.  Chet 
HunOey,  on  September  2«  on  the  NBC 
television  network  discussed  the  plight  o( 
the  Negro  In  Washington. 

It  was.  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most 
cogent  programs  ever  presented  on  this 
important  subject,  and  one  free  of  the 
biases  and  distortions  which  have  been 
part  and  parcel  of  some  recent  articles. 

Mr.  Huntley  looked  at  urban  renewal 
in  Washington  and  found  that: 


In  the  laat  5  yean  13X)00  low-lnc(Hne  Negro 
families  have  been  displaced  by  renewal,  and 
very  Tew  have  round  decent  homea. 

Urban    renewal    for    the    Negro    la    really 
Negro  remoTal.  because  In  every  urban  re- 
newal  project    In    America   there   has   been 
alnwBt  a  total  displacement  of  lower  Income 
Negro  famUlee.    All  urban  renewal  does  is  to 
redistribute  the  alum,  so  that  Negro  famUles 
who  were  living   In   alum  conditions,  once 
they've   been   cleared   out,   almply   move   to 
etther  an  existing  slum  In  another  part  erf  the 
city  or  creat*  a  new  sltmi  in  a  fHnge  area 
So  urban  renewal,  while  It  solves  oam  prob- 
lem, creates  another  problem  In  another  sec- 
tion of  the  city. 

Southwest  Washington.  D.O.,  la  •  good 
example,  where  Negro  famUles  were  moved 
out    to  make    way    for   the    urban   renewal 
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projects.  So  they  moved  to  the  Northwest 
Washington,  Northeast  Washington,  South- 
east Washington,  and  helped  to  create  some 
more  slums. 

It  win  get  worse  before  It  gets  better. 
Many  more  thousands  of  Negro  families  will 
be  displaced  In  the  next  4  years.  There  Is  a 
dire  shortage  of  low-Income  public  housing 
In  Washington,  and  the  result  is  this. 

Today  Negro  housing  In  Washington  Is 
five  times  more  crowded  than  white.  It  Is 
also  more  expensive.  Because  the  white 
suburbs  are  closed,  the  Negro  has  no  choice 
but  the  inner  city,  a  polite  euphemism  for 
slum.  Thxis  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  free 
market.  One  conservative  estimate  is  that 
he  is  overcharged  about  S5  million  in  rents  a 
year,  in  neighborhoods  like  these.  He  in- 
variably pays  more  for  less  than  the  white 
tenant. 

Chet  Huntley  is  not  alone  in  his  con- 
clusions about  urban  renewal  in  Wash- 
ington. Some  weeks  ago  the  Most  Rev- 
erend Patrick  A.  O'Boyle,  Catholic  arch- 
bishop of  Washington,  asked  the  people 
of  the  city  to: 

Act  q\Uckly  and  decisively  to  root  out  from 
our  midst  the  social  evila  that  blight  our 
Nation's  Capital.  It  Is  hardly  necessary  to 
state  that  we  gain  nothing  by  tearing  down 
slum  housing  if  we  force  the  residents  to 
create  news  slums  elsewhere  by  overcrowd- 
ing. 

The  Federal  Government  put  more 
than  $70  million  into  the  urban  renewal 
program  in  Southwest  Washington,  with 
the  results  noted  by  Chet  Huntley.  Now 
it  is  being  asked  to  put  more  than  $20 
million  into  the  Adams-Morgan  urban 
renewal  project,  which  will  displace 
nearly  7,000  low-income  people,  again 
mostly  Negroes. 

Can  the  Federal  Government  continue 
to  support  urban  renewal  programs 
which  are  really  "Negro  removal  pro- 
grams"? I  do  not  think  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should,  unless  these  programs 
are  greatly  changed  and  vastly  improved. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  ex- 
cerpts from  Chet  Huntley's  fine  program 
on  "The  Negro  in  Washington"  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues. 

Chet  HxmUey:  "This  la  the  toiirist's  Wash- 
ington." 

Narrator:  "We  are  here  In  front  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  Building  in  Washington. 
This  la  the  home  of  the  famous  nine  Su- 
preme Court  Justices,  headed  by  Justice  Earl 
Warren.  You'll  notice  over  the  portals  the 
words,  'Equal  Justice  Under  Law.'  It  was 
here  In  1954  that  the  decision  was  made  in 
Washington  to  desegregate  the  schools." 

Huntley:    "This  la  another  Washington." 

Narrat<»:  "Now  we're  here  In  front  of  this 
beautiful  building  here  in  Washington,  the 
UJ3.  Archives  of  America.  A  little  over  100 
years  ago  slaves  were  sold  here  on  this  site  on 
the  open  market.  Now  it's  one  of  our  most 
beautiful  buildings  and  it  houses  the  origi- 
nal Constitution,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  BUI  of  Rights." 

Huntley:  "And  thia,  a  short  atroll  from  the 
National  Archives." 

Narrator:  "We're  standing  in  front  of  an- 
other memorial  here  in  our  Nation's  Capital 
to  another  great  American,  Mr.  Abraham 
Lincoln.  The  Gettysburg  Address  and  the 
Second  Inaugural  Address  are  engraved  on 
the  stone.  The  fine  paintings  were  done  by 
Jules  Oerne  representing  'Honesty  and  Im- 
mortality,' the  'Angel  of  Truth  Freeing  the 
Slave,'  and  the  'Union  of  the  North  and 
South.'  Also  written  here;  'In  thla  temple, 
aa  In  the  hearta  of  the  people  for  whom  he 
aaved  the  Union,  the  memory  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  la  enahrined  forever.'  " 


Huntley:  "Thanksgiving  Day,  19«2,  a  high 
scho(^  football  game  between  Negroea  and 
whites  enda  aa  a  riot." 

"The  Negro  in  Washington.  C^et  Hunt- 
ley reporting. 

"This  is  Washington,  law  giver,  adminis- 
trator, dispenser  of  justice  for  a  great  na- 
tion. Washington  still  clings  nostalgically 
to  Its  past,  a  charming,  qiiiet  southern  city 
with  attitudes  to  match.  But  it's  a  recol- 
lection of  another  day.  Big  government, 
big  wars,  hot  and  cold,  capital  of  the  free 
world,  lender  and  counselor  to  the  new  na- 
tions have  produced  here  a  big  city.  The 
expanding  Federal  Government,  integrated 
its  personnel  and  the  word  flashed  through 
the  South.  The  city  burst  its  seams  trying 
to  accommodate  the  Negro  inunigrant. 

"Today  Washington  suffers  from  all  the 
problems  that  new  bigness  creates  and  cer- 
tain unique  problems  as  well.  It  is  gov- 
erned, for  example,  by  transients.  Congress, 
not  by  its  own  citizens.  It  is  our  only  large 
city  with  a  Negro  majority,  a  majority  which 
Increases  aa  more  whites  leave.  These  clr- 
cimistancea  publicize,  perhaps  exacerbate,  all 
the  chronic  stresses  which  afflict  the  racially 
mixed  city.  This  report  will  consider  Wash- 
ington's schools,  employment,  housing,  wel- 
fare, government  and  the  Negro's  role  in 
each. 

"It  seems  to  have  shocked  Americans  to 
learn  that  Washington  has  crime. 

"Newspapers  and  magazines  have  recently 
seized  upon  it  with  an  air  of  excited  dla- 
covery.  Segregationists,  with  lU-concealed 
glee,  argue  that  crime  is  a  predictable  part 
of  the  Negro's  behavior.  The  hard  truth  is 
that  most  of  Washington's  crime  is  Negro 
crime. 

"A  city  57  percent  Negro  with  85  percent 
of  Its  major  crime  committed  by  Negroes. 
These  statistics  have  led  to  some  extravagant 
accusations,  such  as  the  charge  that  Wash- 
ington leads  the  Nation  in  crime.  In  point 
of  fact,  last  year  Washington  ranked  seventh 
in  rate  of  crime  among  our  12  largest  cities. 
What  la  more  disturbing,  however,  is  that 
the  crime  rate  is  increasing. 

"Last  month  all  categories  of  crime  were 
up  8  percent  compared  to  August  1962.  It 
was  the  15th  consecutive  month  to  see  a  sig- 
nificant rise  in  crime. 

"It  is  also  impossible  to  contest  the  fact 
that  the  Increase  in  Negro  population  has 
caused  this  deterioration  In  public  behavior. 
Moreover,  there  have  been  several  particu- 
larly outrageous  murders  in  which  whites 
have  been  victimized.  These  have  been  well 
publicized,  as  they  should  be.  Less  pub- 
licized is  the  fact  that  most  crimes  committed 
by  Negroes  are  committed  against  other  Ne- 
groes. This  la  hardly  balm  for  the  victlma, 
white  or  Negro.  It  la  difficult  to  expect  these 
victims  to  take  the  long  range  view  on  re- 
habilitating the  mugger. 

"Some  Negro  leaders  have  raised  the  cry 
of  police  brutality  whenever  crime  is  men- 
tioned. Our  research  did  not  bear  this  out. 
Washington's  police  force  la  ^ficlent,  honest 
and  overworked  and  has  never  followed  a 
deliberate  pattern  of  brutality.  There  have 
been  Isolated  Incidents.  Officers  now  act 
swiftly  to  discipline  men  who  are  too  quick 
with  the  nlghtsUck. 

"Washington  does  lead  the  Nation  in  ag- 
gravated assault.  Much  of  it  is  Negro  against 
Negro  crime;  much  of  it  family  aquabblea. 

"Here  officera  Investigate  a  stabbing. 
Theae  are  the  kind  of  crlmea  that  Inevitably 
grow  out  of  aluma.  Illiteracy,  joblesaness  and 
almlessness.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Wash- 
ington's Negroes  are  almost  entirely  inno- 
cent of  crimes  of  affluence:  Price  fixing,  in- 
come tax  evasion,  expense  accoimt  padding, 
embezzlement,  and  the  whole  dazzling  array 
of  syndicate  controlled  activities." 

"A  valid  Negro  complaint  la  the  racial 
imbalance  of  the  police  force.  Only  16  per- 
cent Negro.  There  la  a  handful  of  Negro 
officers.    Police  officials  say  not  enough  quali- 


fied Negroes  apply.  A  greater  percentage  of 
Negro  police  is  Inevitable,  but  whether  this 
win  materially  reduce  crime  ta  unlikely. 
Such  has  not  been  the  case  in  New  York 
and  Chicago.  But  it  might  improve  aen- 
sltivltiea  and  diminish  emotions. 

"Recently  congressional  voices  have  argued 
that  Washington  police  are  hamstrung  by 
regulations,  such  as  one  resta-ictlng  investi- 
gative arrests.  A  get-totigh  poUcy  is  ad- 
vocated: more  dogs,  more  police,  more  ar- 
rests, less  legal  barriers  to  police  work. 

"Well,  no  one  is  in  favor  of  crime  and  no 
one  wants  criminals  to  go  unpunished.  But 
arrests  and  jails,  as  many  American  cities 
with  similar  problems  can  testify,  cannot 
alone  stop  crime.  And  in  terms  of  the  Ne- 
gro's total  experience,  where  he  can  work, 
where  he  can  live,  his  crime  rate  is  under- 
standable, aa  understandable  perhaps  as  his 
tuberculosis  rate,  which  in  Washington  is 
one  of  the  highest  in  the  NaUon. 

"In  1964  the  Supreme  Court  desegregated 
Washington's  achoola.  Nine  years  later  they 
are  again  vlrtxially  segregated,  not  by  Intent 
but  through  the  free  choice  of  white  residents 
who  moved  or  turned  to  private  education. 
The  Negro,  many  whites  argue,  has  led  Wash- 
ington's schools  into  anarchy.  Negroes  re- 
spond that  the  schools  are  rundown  and 
starved  for  money.  Neither  statement  Is 
accurate. 

"These  boys,  for  example,  are  not  delin- 
quents. They  are  poor.  Workouts  and 
breakfasts  are  inducements  to  Interest  them 
In  school.  Otherwise  they  might  add  to  the 
army  of  dropouts.  The  dropout  rate  la  39 
percent,  one  of  the  country'a   highest. 

"Thla  is  Hlne  Junior  High  School,  or  'Hor- 
rible' Hlne.  It  is  old,  dilapidated,  over- 
crowded. It  is  also  scheduled  to  be  closed  in 
2  years. 

"Fire  destroyed  its  auditorium.  It  was 
never  repaired.  Classrooms  are  in  such 
short  supply  that  one  meets  in  the  cafe- 
teria. It's  estimated  that  three-fourths  of 
Washington's  achool  are  badly  overcrowded. 
"Eight  hundred  kindergarten  children 
were  turned  away  thla  year.  High  achools 
are  4,000  seats  short;  2.600  students  are  on 
split  schedules  Compared  to  national  fig- 
ures, Washington's  schoola  are  older.  Pupil- 
teacher  ratio  runa  about  30  to  1,  close  to 
the  national  average.  There  is  a  grievous 
shortage  of  library  books  and  space.  Here 
a  classroom  doubles  as  a  library.  Yet  it's 
an  oversimplification  to  blame  all  school 
problems  on  a  stingy  Congrees.  Teachers' 
salaries  and  dollars-per-pupU  figures  com- 
pare favorably  with  similar  cities.  Most 
American  cities  don't  spend  enough  on  edu- 
cation. 

"An  extracurricular  activity  at  Shaw  Jun- 
ior High  is  unique.  A  cleanup  detail  for  the 
squalid  alleys  adjoining  the  school. 

"This  is  Backia  Junior  High,  hopefully 
Washington's  school  of  the  future.  It  Is 
clean  and  pleasant,  and  so  are  Ita  students. 
But  Washington  needa  many  more  like 
Backia.  The  achool  superintendent  contends 
the  city  must  spend  $30  million  annually 
on  new  schools  for  6  years. 

"Just  to  keep  pace  with  population  and 
to  offset  the  decay  of  old  schools,  lor  the 
last  5  years  Instead  of  $20  million,  only  $8 
million  a  year  has  been  spent  on  buildings. 

"A  shortage  of  good  teachers  is  probably 
the  most  aerlous  lack.  Many  able  white  and 
Negro  teachers  left  after  desegregation. 

"A  few  outstanding  teachers  carry  a  heavy 
burden.  One  Is  Joan  Wobern,  a  Bryn  Mawr 
graduate  who  teaches  an  English  honors 
course. 

"But  more  Joan  Wobems  are  needed. 
Washington's  faculty  is  about  70  percent  Ne- 
gro. Many  come  from  below  average  colleges 
and  are  not  well  prepared.  Congressional 
dawdling  over  achool  budgets  makes  It  dif- 
ficult to  hire  good  teachers,  who  rightfully 
want  to  know  how  much  money  theyll  earn 
and  will  accept  other  jobs  rather  than  wait 
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for  the  HouM  ootnmittee  to  allocate  Wash- 
tngton  ■  Kbool  funds. 

"And  th«ee  honor  pupils,  as  much  as  trou- 
bled ones,  ar«  the  ultimate  sufferers  because 
of  the  teacher  shortage. 

"All  of  a  sudden  everything  explodes. 
This  la  a  special  school  for  those  In  whom 
the  explosion  has  already  been  touched  off, 
disciplinary  problems. 

"Honesty  requires  repetition  of  some  un- 
pleasant facts.  The  venereal  disease  rate 
among  Washington  teenagers  Is  13  times  the 
national  average  Illegitimate  births  are  ap- 
pallingly high.  Two  hundred  and  slxty-flve 
children  were  born  to  girls  age  12  to  16  last 
year." 

Man :  "Last  year  we  had  58  weapons  taken 
away  from  the  youngsters  or  they  volun- 
tarily turned  them  In.  This  year  we  have 
had  but  fovu-.  and  whether  that's  the  com- 
bination of  students  who  have  Improved 
psychologically,  socially,  and  the  staff  has 
been  able  to  establish  a  closer  rapport,  we're 
not  certain.  But  we  have  had  much  Im- 
provement In  the  turning  In  of  weapons.  It 
seems  to  be  a  very  normal  thing  for  these 
youngsters  to  carry  knives  and  blackjacks 
and  other  weapons." 

HunUey:  "We  spoke  with  E>r.  Carl  Hansen, 
Washington's  hard-working  and  respected 
superintendent  of  public  schools." 
Hansen:  "Developing  a  community." 
Huntley:  "Dr.  Hansen,  some  Members  of 
Congress.  If  I'm  not  mistaken,  have  said  that 
desegregation  of  the  schools  In  Washington 
is  an  abysmal  failure.    Is  that  true?" 

Hansen:  "Prom  my  point  of  view,  no,  and 
I  think  this  would  be  shared  by  most  of  the 
people  In  the  community,  that  the  problems 
we  have  In  this  city  school  system  and  in 
the  city  Itself  are  not  primarily  the  problems 
of  desegregation  or  Integration  but  the  prob- 
lems of  people  In  economic  trouble.  In  cul- 
tural impoverishment,  that  sort  of  thing 
which  would  occur  whether  or  not  we  had 
been  recently  desegregated." 

HunUey:  "Now,  statistics  Indicate  that  the 
Negro  student  here  frankly  U  not  doing  as 
well  as  his  white  counterpart.  What  do  you 
say  about  that?" 

Hansen:  "I  question  the  assximptlon  of 
that  statement.  Many  Negro  school  students 
do  better  than  many  white  student.  And  for 
this  reason  I'd  like  to  make  the  claim  that 
we're  not  talking  about  race  In  relation  to 
academic  achievement  but  Individuals  who 
may  do  less  well  than  they  can  because  of 
handicaps  which  they  have  in  their  homes 
or  lack  of  motivation,  lack  of  aspiration,  ac- 
tually lack  of  opportunity  to  learn  outside 
the  classroom  and  in  their  home  community. 
This  Is  a  problem  of  p)eople,  not  of  race." 

Huntley:  "Dr.  Hansen,  we've  been  reading 
all  sorts  of  horror  stories  about  your  schools 
here  In  Washington,  teachers  being  assaulted 
and  vilified,  frequent  police  calls,  rape,  ve- 
nereal disease.     Are  these  stories  true?" 

Hansen :  "I  think  we  have  to  talk  about  pro- 
portions, background.  We  have  teachers  vUl- 
fled.  yes;  teachers  who  occasionally  are  as- 
saulted physically  by  students,  sometimes  by 
parents.  But  when  you  consider  that  we 
have  134,000  youngsters  and  more  than  5,000 
teachers,  and  you  get  this  number  of  people 
together,  that  Incidents  of  this  kind  are  In- 
evitable, and  against  the  toUl  background 
of  the  number  Involved,  form  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  total.  We  then  can  see  the 
biislness  In  perspecUve  and  avoid  the  gen- 
eralization that  we're  getting  so  often  about 
blackboard  Jungles  In  our  school  system." 

Huntley:  "Given  a  high  school  education, 
a  white  collar  skill  and  sufficient  ambition! 
a  Negro  can  get  a  better  Job  in  Washington 
more  readUy  than  anywhere  else  In  the 
United  States.  The  main  reason:  big  gov- 
ernment is  also  a  big  employer. 

"These  Negroes  do  not  commit  crimes,  do 
not  get  arrested,  do  not  make  good  copy  for 
articles  about  the  sick  city,  the  city  In  trou- 
ble, or  the  city  of  fear.     They  earn  money 
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pay  taxes,  live  In  clean  homes,  and  raise  re- 
spectful children.  If  anything  would  give 
Me  to  the  myth  of  the  debased  Negro.  It 
would  surely  be  these  thousands  of  Intelli- 
gent, well-groomed  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Many  are  In  supervisory  Jobs, 
though  not  as  many  as  Negroes  think  there 
ishould  be.  It  Is  claimed  that  advancement 
I  to  higher  civil  service  grades  Is  slow,  that 
Negroes  too  often  are  bypassed. 

"Because  of  Federal  Job  opportunities,  the 
Negroes'  median  wage  U  high — $4,800.  The 
national  average  for  Negroes  Is  more  than 
•  1,000  less.  Still  Negro  earnings  In  Wash- 
ington fall  far  below  the  earnings  of  whites. 

"But  for  the  unskilled,  the  uneducated. 
Washington  Is  as  rough  a  place  for  the  Negro 
Bs  Chicago  or  New  York.  HU  rate  of  unem- 
ployment U  three  times  that  of  the  white. 
These  unemployed  hod  carriers  are  typical. 
Automation,  bias,  and  a  lack  of  heavy  Indus- 
try have  filled  them  with  despair  and  bltter- 
tiess.  It's  too  late  for  them  to  learn  to  rxin 
Computers. 

E  'These  men  do  work  occasionally,  but 
any  Washington  Negroes  are  permanently 
It  of  work." 
Man:  "The  District  of  Columbia  Is  one  of 
e  few  remaining  areas  In  the  country  that 
♦oes  not  have  fair  employment  practice  leg- 
islation. Consequently,  when  an  employer 
calls  the  employment  service  for — to  place 
an  order  for  workers,  he  is  not  bound  by  any 
fules  or  laws  regarding  discriminatory  hiring. 
Consequently,  he  has  the  right,  the  so-called 
fflght  to  ask  for  white  employees. 

"Heretofore  the  employment  service  took 
Ijhese  orders  and  after  an  effort  to  dissuade 
^e  employer  from  practicing  discrimination 
qlring,  the  order  was  filled  if  the  employer 
rlefused  to  change  his  order.  But  within  the 
past  2  years,  this  practice  has  been 
(Changed.  The  employment  service  no  longer 
■Irocesses  discriminatory  orders.  We  make 
effort  to  persuade  the  employer  to  change 
e  order." 

Huntley:  "Negroes  feel  with  a  good  deal  of 
Justification  that  the  private  sector  of  the 
Washington  economy  Is  long  overdue  In  rec- 
ognizing them.  Woodward  &  Lothrop's  store 
U  an  exception.  Other  stores  and  businesses 
have  dragged  their  feet.  But  once  It  becomes 
af)parent  that  an  articulate  Negro  college 
graduate  can  sell  suits  as  well  as  his  white 
c<>unterpart  without  driving  the  customers 
streaming  to  the  street,  this  wall  will  no 
doubt  be  breached. 

J"It  was  breached  successfully  some  years 
a^o  at  the  Chesapeake  ft  Potomac  phone 
company.  Negroes  were  quietly  employed, 
a<id  Washington's  world  did  not  come  to 
at  end.  Unfourtunately.  few  other  private 
comjjanles  have  been  as  daring  as  C.  &  P." 
Man:  "The  banks,  the  Insurance  com- 
panies, the  real  estate  firms,  the  mortgage 
aid  Investment  houses,  these  companies  are 
biidly  tn  need  of  clerical  help.  They  lose  a 
lot  of  their  trained  clerical  help  to  the  Gov- 
er^ment  because  In  many  Instances  the  rates 
of  pay  are  higher  In  the  Government  service. 
So  they  are  constantly — there's  a  constant 
donand  on  the  part  of  the  business  com- 
munity for  clerical  employees. 

"But  up  to  this  point  with  only  a  few  ex- 
ceptions the  business  community  has  con- 
sistently refrained  from  hiring  non- 
whites,  no  matter  how  well  trained  they  are 
Tl»ey  Just  don't  hire  them." 

Jiuntley:  "They  Just  don't  hire  them. 
Nether  does  the  construction  Industry,  at 
least  not  in  any  proportion  to  their  numbers 
In  Washington,  and  then  usually  In  the  poor- 
est paying  Jobs.  In  Washington,  a  city  with 
no,  industry  except  construction,  this  ancient 
prejudice  of  unions  and  employers  alike  hits 
th>  Negro  hardest.  Menial  labor  Is  open  to 
Nebroes.  and  there  are  unions  such  as  the 
lal^workers,  bricklayers,  and  cement  finish- 
er^ who  do  have  Negro  members.  But  skilled 
Jolis  require  apprentice  training,  from  which 


Negroes  are  usually  barred.     No  apprentice 
training,  no  union  card,  Is  the  honored  rule. 

"Most  construction  unions  are  hereditary 
Only  sons  or  relatives  of  members  are  ad- 
mitted. Thus,  a  lot  of  qualified  whites  never 
get  in.  Negroes  reject  this  argument  They 
want  admission  now,  and  they  contend  that 
they  can  find  many  quaUfled  applicants. 

"This  summer  the  District  of  ColumbLi 
sent  out  Inspectors  to  Federal  and  District 
construction  sites  to  ascertain  If  bias  existed 
Unions  and  companies  were  warned  that 
unless  discrimination  ends,  nonunion  Ne- 
groes would  be  hired.  Pressures  from  the 
Department  of  Labor  have  caused  some 
unions,  the  electricians  for  one.  to  announce 
they'll  accept  Negro  trainees.  More  unions 
will  probably  follow.  But  it  will  be  at  least 
a  half-year  before  any  sizable  number  of 
Negroes  are  working  In  the  higher  paid  skilled 
Jobs. 

"Unemployment,  Job  bias,  all  these  bear 
dlrecUy  on  Washington's  crime  rate.  Its  drop- 
out rate,  the  lack  of  hope  or  motivation 
among  Negro  youth.  These  vocational  stu- 
denu  will  need  more  than  a  skill  to  make 
good.  They  will  need  the  good  will  and  the 
good  sense  of  the  Washington  community 
If  they  fall  to  get  It.  there  will  be  more  hor- 
rified magazine  articles  about  Juvenile  de- 
linquency and  more  demands  for  a  blKcer 
police  budget. 

"Washington,  as  a  place  to  live.  Is  described 
by  many  Negroes  as  the  big  doughnut  The 
all-white  suburbs,  the  pleasant  lawns  and 
groves  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  Is  the  edible 
part.  The  Negroes  claim  that  they  are  left 
with  the  inner  city,  the  hole. 

"The  voice  of  the  bulldozer  is  heard  In  the 
land,  and  It  mutters  urban  renewal  Since 
the  war  Washington  has  been  undergoing  a 
massive  facelifting.  Like  some  superannu- 
ated dowagers,  she  has  been  scraped  re- 
shaped, and  refurbished.  One  might  assume 
that  this  kind  of  civic  betterment  was  an 
unqualified  blessing.  It  has  not  been— at 
least  to  the  Negro. 

■The  bulldozer  may  knock  down  shanty- 
towns  and  the  crane  may  substitute  apart- 
ments, freeways,  and  bridges.  But  In  the 
last  5  years  13,000  low  Income  Negro  families 
have  been  dispossessed  by  renewal,  and  very 
few  have  found  decent  homes. 

Man:  "Urban  renewal  for  the  Negro  Is 
really  Negro  removal,  because  in  every  urban 
renewal  project  In  America  there  has  been 
almost  a  total  displacement  of  lower  income 
Negro  families.  All  urban  renewal  does  U 
to  redistribute  the  slum,  so  that  Negro  fam- 
ilies who  were  living  In  slum  conditions  once 
they've  been  cleared  out,  simply  move  to 
either  an  existing  slum  In  another  part  of 
the  city  or  create  a  new  slum  In  a  fringe 
area.  So  urban  renewal,  while  it  solves  one 
problem,  creates  another  problem  In  another 
section  of  the  city. 

"Southwest  Washington,  DC.  is  a  good 
example,  where  Negro  families  were  moved 
out  to  make  way  for  the  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects. So  they  moved  to  northwest  Wash- 
ington, northeast  Washington,  southeast 
Washington,  and  helped  to  create  some  more 
slums." 

Huntley:  "It  will  get  worse  before  It  gets 
better.  Many  more  thousands  of  Negro 
families  will  be  displaced  in  the  next  4  years. 
There  Is  a  dire  shortage  of  low-Income  pub- 
lic housing  m  Washington,  and  the  result 
Is  this. 

"Today  Negro  housing  In  Washington  Is 
five  times  more  crowded  than  white.  It  Is 
also  more  expensive.  Because  the  white 
suburbs  are  closed,  the  Negro  has  no  choice 
but  the  Inner  city,  a  polite  euphemism  for 
slum.  Thus  he  Is  at  the  mercy  of  the  free 
market.  One  conservative  estimate  is  that 
he  Is  overcharged  about  $5  million  In  rents 
a  year.  In  neighborhoods  like  these.  He  In- 
variably pays  more  for  less  than  the  white 
tenant. 
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"Washington  has  dutifully  desegregated 
public  facilities,  hotels,  restaurants,  and  so 
on.  But  Its  housing  Is  more  segregated  to- 
day than  It  was  10  years  ago. 

"Often  the  facades  of  Negro  homes  are  de- 
ceptively attractive.  The  Interiors  are  not. 
The  civic  virtues  don't  come  easily  to  people 
who  live  under  these  conditions.  What  is 
even  more  frightening  Is  the  resigned  de- 
spair, the  damp,  surrendered  sadness  that 
hangs  over  these  homes. 

"Whatever  happened  to  that  happy,  care- 
free fellow  tapdanclng  and  playing  his  har- 
monica on  a  river  boat?  George  Orwell  once 
noted  that  the  greatest  myth  about  poverty 
was  that  the  poor  were  not  aware  of  their 
misery,  or  didn't  care.  We  persist  In  believ- 
ing that  myth,  at  our  own  peril. 

"What  low-cost  housing  there  Is  in  Wash- 
ington has  been  successful.  The  areas  are 
clean.  The  people  look  better.  Jane  Jacobs 
to  the  contrary,  the  people  who  live  here 
are  better  off  then  they  were  in  over-priced 
slums  But  many  thousands  more  such 
units  are  urgently  needed.  Getting  the 
money  is  difficult. 

"Washington  Is  always  short  of  funds. 
The  Federal  Government  occupies  half  of 
Washington's  land,  and  pays  no  taxes.  A 
greater  Federal  contribution  for  public  hous- 
ing and  other  Imperatives  was  given  high 
priority  by  President  Kennedy.  Congress  Is 
now  considering  a  supplementary  budget. 
"The  middTe  class  and  wealthy  Negro  does 
better.  If  he  has  the  money  he  can  get  a 
good  house,  often  at  a  fair  price.  There  Is 
a  Negro  Gold  Coast.  But  this  too  has  a 
ghetto  connotation,  and  upper  class  Negroes 
resent  It.  Most  of  Washington's  residential 
areas,  apart  from  the  fashionable  Northwest 
and  a  few  other  enclaves,  are  today  as  solidly 
black  as  Harlem. 

"Capital  Park  "fowers  Is  an  exception.  It 
Is  one  of  the  few  high-priced  apartments 
open  to  Negroes,  and  has  an  occupancy  about 
20  percent  Negro.  ^  There  have  been  no  Inci- 
dents, little  publicity,  and  no  great  agitation 
by  Negroes  to  be  admitted  in  greater  num- 
bers.    Few  can  afford  the  rent. 

"A  fair  housing  law,  soon  to  be  passed, 
will  open  up  other  apartments,  like  these,  to 
Negroes.  But  it'll  be  little  more  than  a 
gracious  gesture.  Open  housing  Is  meaning- 
less unless  the  housing  is  witliin  the  eco- 
nomic reach  of  the  would-be  renter." 

Huntlky:  "This  Is  Junior  Village,  what  In 
simpler  days  was  called  an  orphanage.  It 
houses  about  800  youngsters.  Its  capacity 
Is  400.  New  cottages  will  bring  this  up  to 
700.  But  meanwhile  It  serves  a  favorite  site 
for  viewing  with  alarm.  VIP's  are  often 
photographed  here  patting  children's  heads 
and  deploring. 

"A  recent  purge  of  welfare  rolls  aimed  at 
families  where  the  presence  of  a  man  in  the 
house — husband  or  otherwise — could  be 
proved,  caused  an  upsurge  of  new  children 
here.  Senator  Robeht  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
the  crusader  who  stiffened  the  welfare  reg- 
ulations, denies  this,  that  children  were  not 
affected  by  the  get-tough  welfare  policy.  In 
any  event.  Junior  Village  does  Its  best,  with 
too  little  space,  and  too  little  money. 

"After  this  tour  of  the  lower  depths,  it 
might  be  Instructive  to  hear  from  Wash- 
ington's Negro  aristocracy.  The  speaker  is 
Flaxy  Plncott,  a  civic  leader." 

PnrooTT:  "Negroes  In  this  area  are  blessed, 
many  of  them,  with  having  had  much 
broader  opportunities  than  has  been  so  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  for  a  much 
longer  time.  And  so  we  have  in  Washing- 
ton, at  one  end  of  the  ladder,  Negro  m^n 
and  women  who  had  excellent  education  and 
have  wonderful  Job  opportunities.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  Is  not  a  close  enough  rela- 
tionship between  this  group  as  a  whole  and 
the  Negro  In  Washington  who  has  no  fair 
employment  opportunity,  who  Is  not  pro- 
moted on  the  Job,  on  the  basis  of  merit,  who 
has   housing  problems.    I  believe  that  the 
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Negro  who  has  been  privileged  must  more 
and  more,  not  only  be  concerned,  but  ac- 
tually get  out  and  roll  up  his  sleeves  and 
help  the  Negro. 

Mr.  Huntley:  "In  the  course  of  preparing 
this  report  we  spoke  to  many  people  with 
causes  to  push,  people  with  prejudices, 
people  with  bruised  emotions  and  harsh  re- 
actions. Yet  we  met  many  Washington 
residents — Negroes  and  whites — who  were 
calm,  constructive,  and  determined  to  make 
this  city  a  first-class  place  to  live  and  work. 
None  made  better  sense  than  His  Excellency, 
Archbishop  Patrick  O'Boyle.  We  asked  him 
about  his  four-point  program  for  Washing- 
ton." 

O'Boyle:  "Well,  the  program  Included 
employment,  housing,  need  of  communica- 
tion between  the  races,  and  work  for  youth. 
With  regard  to  employment,  we  said  that 
merit  hiring  should  prevail.  That  Is,  every 
person  should  be  given  the  right  to  apply 
for  the  Job,  and  If  he  is  capable  of  filling 
It — and  all  other  things  being  considered — 
he  should  receive  the  position.  But  what 
is  more,  the  avenues  of  training  and  promo- 
tion, should  be  open  to  all  persons  regard- 
less of  racial  background. 

"With  regard  to  housing,  we  must  face  the 
ho\islng  situation  on  two  fronts.  First 
of  all,  these  should  be  an  availability  of 
public  housing  for  low-Income  families. 
And  secondly,  open  occupancy  In  the  metro- 
politan area.  We  tear  down  sliuns.  and  In 
doing  so,  frequently  we  force  the  residents,  to 
create  new  slums  by  overcrowding.  People 
crowd  Into  neighborhoods  because  they  do 
not  have  the  money  to  pay  the  rent  in  which 
we  would  call  a  becoming  or  decent  place,  or 
because  they  are  denied  the  chance  to  rent 
or  buy  suitable  housing  elsewhere. 

"We  have  another  condition,  third  point, 
and  that  Is  a  breaking  down  of  the  Igno- 
rance— let  me  call  it  the  ghetto  of  igno- 
rance— between  the  races.  And  this  Indif- 
ference and  ignorance  can  easily  poison,  let's 
say,  race  relations  in  any  city. 

"Now  It  Is  my  contention  that  right  now 
and  particularly  after  the  Negro  has 
achieved  all  his  rights  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  what  will  be  needed  is  a  Christian 
obligation  to  respect  every  man,  regardless 
of  race,  as  a  person,  to  treat  him  as  an  In- 
dividual, with  a  God-given  nature  equal  to 
our  own.  and  to  realize  that  his  destiny  Is 
the  same  as  ours  to  be  one  day  with  God. 

"I  did  mention  a  fourth  point,  the  need  to 
make  a  concerted  effort  to  help  all  our 
youth,  both  white  and  colored.  Now  we 
have  in  this  city,  as  in  many  other  cities, 
dropouts  from  school.  They  should  be  en- 
couraged to  go  back  and  get  their  high  school 
certificate.  We  have  the  first  time  delin- 
quent, who  need  Immediate  attention  and 
support  and  big  brother  help  If  you  will. 
And  in  addition  to  that,  we  have  those  who 
rebel  against  society  because  of  the  stark 
poverty  of  their  home. 

"Let  me  give  an  example.  I  know  of  one 
family  man  here  in  the  city,  a  Negro,  who  is 
receiving  for  a  40-hour  week,  $25.  There 
are  other  Instances.  This  Is  by  no  means 
Isolated.  But  what  Is  really  Important  is  to 
become  personally  Interested  in  the  people 
who  need  our  help.  This  applies  both  to 
Negroes  and  to  whites." 

Huntley:    "Washington    Is   not   a  cesspool 
of  crime,   nor  an   Immoral,   lawless  Jiuigle. 
There  Is  reason  for  hope  here.     The  Negro 
Is  critical  of  himself.     He  Is  trjring  to  reduce 
the   Incidence  of  crime   and   antisocial   be- 
havior, not  with  massive  success  to  be  sure. 
He  Is  receiving  help  and  encouragement  from 
the  unusual  number  of  friendly  and  liberal 
organizations  located   here.     There   are   In- 
fluential whites   enlisted   in  his  cause.   In- 
cluding the  President  of  the  United  States. 
"Suburban  communities  are  slowly  begin- 
ning  to   accept  him   as   a    neighbor,    or   to 
think  about  it.    There  are  Government  Jobs 
available  if  he  can  qualify.    Private  employ- 


ers and  unions  are  slowly  beginning  to  bow 
to  moral  imperatives  and  economic  pressures, 
though  not  necessarily  In  that  order. 

"There  Is  a  Negro  upper  class  and  a  grow- 
ing Negro  middle  class.  The  school  system, 
overburdened,  needs  more  money  and  sym- 
pathy from  Congress.  The  faults  of  the 
schools  are  not  unique;  and  fact  will  not 
support  the  contention  that  all  their  faults 
are  traceable  to  the  Negro. 

"The  sad  statistics  of  Waahlngtcm's  crime, 
welfare,  illegitimacy,  broken  homes,  and  poor 
housing,  are  frequenUy  recited.  These  sta- 
tistics have  a  deeper  meaning  than  their 
drab  consistency  and  tragic  proportions. 

"The  word  'why'  must  be  applied.  There 
will  be  those  who  will  cling  to  the  discred- 
ited conclusion  that  the  Negro  is  biologically 
or  theologically  inferior.  That  theory  be- 
longs with  the  notion  that  the  world  Is  flat. 

"The  other  answer  is  to  look  into  our  his- 
tory and  Into  ovu-  conscience  and  discover 
that  the  Negro  Is  precisely  what  we  have 
made  him.  In  Washington,  D.C.  and 
throughout  our  land.  ThU  Is  Chet  Huntley 
reporting." 


A  HAPPY  ENDING  AFTER  2  YEARS 
OP  STUDY 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Wilson]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Wn^ON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  after  2  long  years  I  believe  I 
have  finally  opened  the  road  and  cleared 
the  way  for  a  savings  of  over  $10  million 
through  the  competitive  purchase  of  an 
Army  radio. 

That  is  the  happy  conclusion  of  a  case 
I  have  studied  for  2  years.  It  took  that 
long  to  flush  this  radio — the  AN/ 
ARC  54 — out  from  under  wasteful  sole 
source — no  competition — procurement. 
During  my  entire  study  I  have  kept 
everything  on  written  record  and  it  is 
open  to  inspection. 

This  is  the  same  radio  about  which  I 
spoke  here  on  July  17,  1963 — Congres- 
sional Record,  page  12781.  You  will  re- 
call that  on  that  occasion  I  revealed  I 
was  able  to  stop  in  July  a  proposed  sole 
source  purchase  for  this  radio.  This 
purchase,  I  believe,  would  have  led  to  the 
waste  of  over  $10  million  of  a  proposed 
$22  million  contract  price.  That  con- 
clusion, Mr.  Speaker,  is  based  on  results 
of  literally  hundreds  of  other  cases  in  my 
continuing  study  of  the  past  2»^  years. 

Today  I  can  inform  my  colleagues 
that  the  Comptroller  General,  Mr.  Joseph 
Campbell,  has  investigated  my  charges 
on  the  ARC  54.  After  checking  my  tiXts, 
and  documentation  and  after  having 
General  Accounting  Office  auditors  check 
the  case  thoroughly,  Mr.  Campbell 
backed  up  my  contention  that  this  radio 
should  be  bought  through  competitive 
bidding  and  as  soon  as  possible. 

Writing  to  me  this  week,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell said— 

Every  rtfort  should  be  made  to  effect 
needed  prociu'ement  of  the  radio  sets  for  the 
balance  of  fiscal  year  1964  on  a  competitive 
basis  at  the  earliest  possibls  date.  W«  are 
advising  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  accord- 
ingly. 
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This  la  the  sole  source  procurement  I 
stopped. 

Mr.  Campbell  supplied  me  with  a  copy 
of  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
recommending  that  same  action.  He 
also  made  other  statements  in  his  letter 
to  me  that  I  shall  develop  as  I  explain 
the  successful  conclusion  of  another  case 
in  my  2 '/j -year  study  of  waste  in  defense 
electronics  purchasing.  At  the  same 
time  I  hope  to  show  how  regulations  and 
policies  are  gradually  being  revised  from 
top  to  bottom  and  how  the  military,  at 
last,  is  beginning  to  clean  up  the  mess  I 
have  exposed. 

Recently,  for  example.  Gen.  Prank  W. 
Moorman,  new  commandant  at  the  Army 
Electronics  Command  at  Ft.  Monmouth, 
telephoned  me  to  say  he  is  in  complete 
accord  and  sympathy  with  my  views  on 
changing  procurement  methods.  He 
offered  me  100  percent  cooperation  from 
his  new  command.  This  is  the  sort  of 
cooperation  that  will  help  cut  the  mon- 
strous cost  of  defense,  and  get  a  dollar's 
worth  of  value  for  every  dollar  that  is 
spent. 

In  mid-October  1961,  my  study  of  the 
AN/ARC  54  began.  By  mid-November 
of  the  same  year  I  became  convinced  that 
the  radio  should  be  bought  by  competi- 
tive bidding,  it  took  2  years  for  my 
views  to  prevail,  but  we  are  now  on  the 
threshold  of  dramatic  savings. 

By  way  of  background,  the  AN  ARC  54 
is  the  third  part  of  a  three-radio  com- 
munications complex.  The  AN/VRC  12 
vehicular  mounted  radio,  about  which 
I  spoke  on  June  18,  1963— Congressional 
RecoRD.  page  11042— is  another  por- 
tion— $17  million  was  wasted  buying  that 
radio  sole  source  before  I  pushed  it  into 
competitive  procurement  and  efTected  a 
huge  saving. 

The  other  portion  of  the  complex  is 
the  now  celebrated  AN/PRC  25  manpack 
radio.   On  June  25, 1963 — Congressional 
Record,   page    11495 — I   illustrated    the 
way  in  which  I  had   turned   up  past 
waste  of  $10  million  in  sole-source  buy- 
ing of   this   radio  and   the   impending 
waste  of  more  than  that  unless  funds  for 
the  radio  were  trimmed  from  the  budget. 
Having  already  pushed  the  AN/PRC  25 
into  competitive  procurement,  I  wanted 
to  slash  the  fat  from  funds  requested  by 
the  Army  for  the  radio  and  succeeded 
in  doing  just  that.     This  was  accom- 
plished when  my  colleague  from  Texas, 
Mr.  Mahon,  introduced  an  amendment 
cutting  $10.2  million  from  the  defense 
appropriations  bill.     That  amendment 
was  approved  unanimously. 

That  is  the  past  history  of  the  three- 
part  communications  complex.  Today, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  good  news  is  that  the 
AN/ARC  54  is  about  to  be  placed  "on  the 
street"  for  money-saving  competitive 
purchase.  The  necessary  papers,  I  un- 
derstand, are  ready  for  the  signature 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  Paul 
R.  Ignatius.  He  will  do  a  great  service 
for  the  taxpayer  and  for  American  in- 
dustry when  he  signs  them. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  AN/ARC  54. 
which  cost  $2.6  million  to  develop  and 
for  which  $5.4  million,  or  $5,620  each, 
was  paid  when  the  radio  was  bought  sole 
soxirce,  can  now  be  bought  competitively. 
If  this  is  done,  and  I  again  strongly  rec- 
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ommend  that  the  Comptroller  General's 
decision  be  foUowed  by  the  Army,  I  pre- 
t  diet  the  price  for  this  radio  will  faU  to 
about  half  of  the  $5,620  sole-source  price 
The  second  sole-source  contract  for 
;  the  AN/ ARC  54,  about  which  I  told  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  on  July  17,  was  stopped 
shortly  after  I  found  out  about  it.     I 
protested  to  the  Army  and  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  after  my  speech  on  the 
floor  about  the  situation. 

"I  think  any  future  buy  of  this  equip- 
ment will  be  opened  to  the  force  of  com- 
petition" if  the  facts  in  this  case  are 
studied  closely.  That  was  the  way  I  ex- 
I  pressed  myself  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. 

The  GAO  wrote  me  last  week  after 
completing  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
case.     The    Comptroller    General    men- 
tioned "circumstances  leading  up  to  the 
involved  procurement  from  Collins"  for 
the  AN/ARC  54.    You  can  read   these 
circumstances  by  referring  to  my  July  17, 
1963.  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  tracks  were 
cleared  by  some  paper-shufBing  hocus- 
pocus  to  give  a  March  11,  1963.  sole- 
Isource  contract   to  Collins   Radio   Co 
Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa. 

I  learned  June  21.  1963.  that  an  addi- 
tional sole-source  buy  of  2.964  radios 
Was  being  geared  up  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  $16  million.  When  I  questioned 
this  procurement,  when  I  asked  about 
Md-ons  to  the  first  sole-source  contract, 
fend  when  I  exposed  the  Army's  sole- 
Source  funnel  to  Collins,  things  began  to 
happen. 

As  the  Comptroller  General's  letter 
(>h rased  it: 

When  you  made  your  inquiry  to  our  office 
(Joncerning  this  transaction,  a  decision  was 
made  (by  the  Army)  to  withdraw  this  re- 
quest for  proposal  so  that  alternative  ap- 
proaches could  be  explored. 


I  The  alternatives  turned  out  to  be 
tihat  Army  wanted  to  follow  the  sole- 
source  route  in  fiscal  1964  and  then 
maybe  let  industry  cut  the  cost  down  in 
fiscal  1965.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  alterna- 
tive is  still  pending.  Meanwhile,  the 
sble-source  producer  still  is  obligated  by 
the  first  contract  to  produce  production 

3'awings  and  technical  materials.  They 
ere  to  have  been  delivered  in  August 
'  this  year  and  possession  of  this  ma- 
terial will  allow  any  competent  manu- 
facturer to  submit  an  InteUigent  bid  and 
build  the  radio. 

As  a  direct  result  of  by  Inquiry  and  the 
QAO  investigation,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral was  able  to  write  to  me: 

We  are  Informed  that  while  It  was  orig- 
inally anticipated  that  the  fiscal  year  1964  re- 
qWirement  would  need  to  be  placed  with 
COUlns  on  a  "sole-source"  basis,  this  plan 
h»s  since  been  reconsidered  and  a  proposed 
pBocurement  plan  to  effect  a  competitive  pro- 
curement as  early  as  possible  In  fiscal  year 
1864  has  now  been  submitted  to  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Installations 
ai^d  Logistics. 


ment  for  the  AN/ARC  54  again  and 
thereby  knock  into  a  cocked  hat  all  of 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara's  bleatlngs 
about  saving  money  and  cutting  down 
procurement  costs.  Or  he  can  face  up 
to  the  truth,  and  that  is  that  the  Army 
should  now  have  drawings  and  technical 
information  and  should  go  competitive 
with  the  next  procurement  of  the  AN/ 
ARC  54. 

Facing  up  to  the  truth  and  making  the 
only  logical  decision  wUl  give  the  Army 
its  radios,  will  give  industry  a  chance  to 
prove  its  worth  and  will  give  the  tax- 
payers one  of  the  breaks  we  promised 
them  when  we  passed  a  tax  cut  here  a 
few  days  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Ignatius  should  fol- 
low the  lead  of  some  of  his  generals  and 
admit  mistakes  have  been  made  and  start 
correcting  them.  He  has  the  prodding 
of  the  Comptroller  General  now  to  back 

up  what  I  have  contended  for  2  years 

that  the  AN/ARC  54  should  be  bought 
competitively.  He  certainly  should  avoid 
alibing  and  distorting  the  record,  which 
is  what  his  superior.  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara.  did  in  the  AN  PRC  25  case. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  come  back  to 
the  fioor  of  the  House  the  day  the 
decision  is  made  on  the  AN/ARC  54  I 
wiU  then  spell  out  for  the  Members 
whether  the  Army  is  interested  in  getting 
more  bang  for  a  buck  or  is  bound  and 
determined  to  commit  another  atrocity 
on  the  taxpayers. 

In  conclusion,  this  is  the  first  of  an- 
other series  of  cases  I  shall  report  in 
the  next  few  days.  A  letter  will  be  sent 
to  my  colleagues  shortly,  outlining  the 
cases  with  which  I  shall  deal.  I  will 
show  how  regulations  have  been  changed, 
how  administrative  procedures  are  being 
tightened.  I  will  prove  that  in  several 
instances  when  I  asked  about  a  sole- 
source  procurement  the  military  ad- 
mitted it  had  goofed,  or  worse,  by  pulling 
the  purchase  off  the  street  at  once. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  battle  to  get  a  dollar's 
worth  of  defense  for  a  dollar's  worth  of 
expense  is  being  won.  I  appreciate  the 
support  and  assistance  of  my  colleagues, 
the  Comptroller  General  and  the  civilian 
and  military  servants  in  the  Defense  Ete- 
partment  who  have  seen  the  light  and 
who  are  daily  helping  me  with  my  work. 


^Tiat  man.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  Mr. 
IgjnaUus,  and  the  paragraph  I  have  cited 
illustrates  his  second,  and  latest,  alter- 
native.   It,  too,  is  still  pending. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Ignatius  has  two  alter- 
natives, but,  In  my  opinion,  only  one 
chjoice.    He  can  sign  a  sole-source  docu- 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mrs.  SXTLUVAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  an  indefinite  period,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 

Mr.  Moss,  for  12  days,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Lankford  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  from  today  through  October 
16.  1963,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BARRrrr),  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Ryan  of  New  York  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Kbogh).  for  Monday,  October  7. 
through  Friday.  October  18,  1963,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 

Mr.  SiBAL  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hal- 
LECK)  through  October  25,  on  account  of 
official  business  as  a  congressional  ad- 
viser to  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Ex- 
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traordinary  Administrative  Radio  Con- 
ference of  the  International  Telecom- 
munications Union  in  Geneva. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Halleck),  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  St  Germain  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
FoGARTY),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  McDowell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Secrest)  ,  for  October  7, 1963,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Messrs.  Zablocki.  McDowell.  Murphy 
of  Illinois.  Cameron,  Frelinghuysen, 
Broomfikld,  Whalley,  Thomson  of  Wis- 
consin (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Morgan), 
on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Bonner,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Selden.  for  30  minutes,  on  tomor- 
row, October  8.  1963. 

Mr.  ScHWENGBL.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Griffin,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Peighan. 

Mr.  Priedel. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Shriver  )  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter: 

Mr.  F^No. 

Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Alger. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Burkhalter)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : 

Mr.  Hemphill. 

Mr.  Kornbgay. 


H.R.  1726.  An  act  foe  the  relief  of  WUliam 
H.  Woodhouse; 

HJl.  2256.  An  act  for  the  relief  o*  Jo8« 
Domenech; 

H.R.  2485.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  authcx'ize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  make 
regulations  to  prevent  and  control  the  spread 
of  communicable  and  preventable  diseases  " 
approved  August  11,  1939,  as  amended; 

H.R.  2761.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Jesse  Franklin  White; 

HJl.  2770.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Justine  M.  Dubendorf ; 

H.R.  2845.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  dis- 
trict covu-ts  shall  be  always  open  for  certain 
purposes,  to  abolish  terms  of  court  and  to 
regulate  the  sessions  of  the  coiirts  for  trans- 
acting Judicial  business; 

H.R.  3219.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  reward  as  an  expression  of  ap- 
preciation to  Edwin  and  Bruce  Bennett; 

H.R.  3369.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Q.  Mason; 

H.R.  3450.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Herbert 
B.  Shorter,  Sr.; 

H.R.  3843.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wallace 
J.  Knerr; 

H.R.  4842.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  to  extend  the  time  of  an- 
nual meetings,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  4965.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States; 

HJl.  6307.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
T.  Hughes; 

HJl.  6811.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  L  C 
Atkins  &  Son; 

H.R.  6812.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Quality 
Seafood.  Inc.; 

H.R.  6246.  An  act  relating  to  the  deducti- 
bility of  accrued  vacation  pay; 

HJl.  6373.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
L.  Nolan;  and 

HJl.  6448.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Margaret  L.  Moore. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

HJl.  772.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer for  urban  renewal  purposes  of  land  pur- 
chased for  a  low-rent  housing  project  In  the 
city  of  Detroit,  Mich.; 

H.R.  1191.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wllmer 
R.  Brlcker; 

HJl.  1192.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
C.  Doyle; 

H.R.  1281.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Capt 
Leon  M.  Gervln; 

H.R.  1458.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kathrm 
Marshall; 

H.R.  1459.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oliver 
Brown; 

H.R.  1696.  An  act  defining  the  Interest  of 
local  public  agencies  In  water  reservoirs  con- 
structed by  the  Government  which  have  been 
financed  partially  by  such  agencies; 

HJl.  1709.  An  act  to  establUh  a  Federal 
commission  on  the  disposition  of  Alcatraa 
Island; 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  October  3,  1963, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles: 

H.R.  1280.  For  the  relief  of  Jan  Koes; 

HJl.  2303.  For  the  relief  of  Elizabeth  Kol- 
lolan  Izmlrlan; 

HJl.  3648.  For  the  relief  of  Flore  Lulel 
Blaslotta; 

HJl.  3762.  For  the  relief  of  Anna  C. 
Chmlelewskl; 

H.R.  4075.  For  the  relief  of  Noriyukl  Ml- 
yata; 

H.R.  5888.  Making  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

HJl.  7022.  For  the  relief  of  Marguerite  Le- 
febvre  Broughton. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BURKHALTER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  59  minutes  p.m.) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow 
Tuesday.  October  8,  1963,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
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the    Speaker's    table    and    referred    as 
follows : 

1265.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  AsaUtant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
report  of  Federal  contributions,  personnel 
and  administration,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1963,  pursuant  to  subsection  205 
of  the  Federal  ClvU  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1266.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report 
of  Federal  contributions  program,  equip- 
ment and  faculties,  for  the  quarter  ending 
June  30,  1963.  pursuant  to  subsection  201(1) 
of  the  Federal  ClvU  Defense  Act  of  1960,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1267.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  In- 
staUatlons)  transmitting  supplemental  In- 
formation to  previous  letters  regarding  de- 
letion and  Increases  requiring  adjustment  of 
total  estimated  cost  of  Air  Force  Reserve 
projects,  and  naming  four  additional  facili- 
ties for  construction,  pursuant  to  10  UJS.C. 
2233a(l)  and  authority  delegated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1268.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President.  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  sta- 
tistical supplement,  stockpUe  report,  for  the 
period  ending  June  30.  1963,  in  compUance 
with  section  4  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act,  PubUc  Law  620, 
79th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1269.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled,  "A  bUl  to  change  the 
requirements  for  the  annual  meeting  date 
for  national  banks,"  together  with  a  com- 
parative type  of  changes  that  would  be 
made:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

1270.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  practice  followed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Emplojrment  Security,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  of  making  available  to  State 
employment  security  agencies  for  expendi- 
ture in  the  current  fiscal  year  uncommitted 
granted  funds  arising  from  prior  fiscal  year 
appropriations,  pursuant  to  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  63),  and  the 
Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1960  (31 
use.  67) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1271.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  Inadequate  controls  for  determining 
compliance  by  foreign  governments  with  re- 
strictions placed  on  the  disposition  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  made  available  under 
title  I,  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  (commonly  known  as 
Public  Law  480),  Department  of  Agriculture 
June  1963;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1272.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  payments  to  Naval  Reserve  officers 
on  annual  active  duty  training  for  unneces- 
sary days  of  travel  and  for  days  In  which 
no  training  or  travel  Is  performed,  pursuant 
to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31 
U.S.C.  63),  and  the  Accounting  and  Auditing 
Act  of  1950  (31  U3.C.  67);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

1273.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  overstatement  of  needs  and  illegal 
use  of  commercial-type  vehicles  by  the  Kanto 
Base  Command,  Japan,  6100th  Support  Wing, 
U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1274.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation,  entitled,  "A  bUl  for 
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the  relief  of  John  T.  Oo«";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1275.  A  letter  from  the  Governor.  Canal 
Zone  Oovemment,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  le^Iatton,  entitled,  "A  bill  to  cor- 
rect and  Improve  the  Canal  Zone  Code,  and 
for  other  purpoeee";  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey :  Joint  Com- 
mlttee  on  the  DlspoelUon  of  Executive  Pa- 
pers. Houae  Report  No.  810.  Report  on  the 
disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry  exec- 
utive departments.     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  6945.  A 
bill  to  establish  a  procedure  for  the  prompt 
settlement.  In  a  democratic  manner,  of  the 
political  status  of  Puerto  Rico;  with  amend- 
ment ( Rept.  No.  811) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  of  conference. 
HJl.  71T9.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  erf  I>efense  for  the  QscaJ  year 
ending  June  30.  1964.  and  for  other  purpose* 
(Rept.  No.  812).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  THOMAS:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. HJl.  8747.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  sundry  Independent  executive  bu- 
reaus, boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
agencies,  and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jwaa  30,  1964,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  824).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


Mr.  POFF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4507.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angellkl 
Devarls;  with  amendment  (Bept.  No.  890). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  POPP:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  4760.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
Mary  Martin;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  821).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  Rouse. 

Mr.  MOORS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  5453.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Denlse 
Jeanne  Escobar  (nee  Arnoux);  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  822).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.  R.  7268.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Ingrld  Gudrun  Schroder  Brown;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  823).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 8.  838;  an  act  for  the  reUef  of 
George  Crokoe;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  813 ) .  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FBIOHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 8.  1313.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tim 
L.  Yen;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  814). 
Befured  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  PBIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.  R.  1174.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of 
Elfrlede  Unterholzer  Sharble;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  815).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  1289.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of 
Maria  Merghettl  (Mother  Benedetta) ;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  816):  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.  R-  1433.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of 
Pasquale  Marrella;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  817).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  POPF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HJl.  2305.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zoltan 
Prledmann;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
818).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  CHELP.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  2799.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Margarita  M.  Resplclo;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  819) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
j      HR.  8716.  A   bUl   to    adjust   the   rates   of 
I  compensation    of    certain    officers    and    em- 
ployees in  the  Federal  Government,  and  for 
other  purposes:   to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  8717.  A    bill   to   adjust   the  rates   of 
{Compensation    of   certain    officers    and    em- 
jployees  in  the  Federal  Government,  and  for 
;  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.R.  8718.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  coinage 
of  50-cent  pieces  in  commemoration  of  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  Touro  Synagogue;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Ctirrency. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  8719.  A   bUl   to  amend   the  Shipping 
Act,  1916.  to  Insure  that  the  Federal  Mtirl- 
time  Commission  will  have  full  authority  to 
disapprove  any  rate  or  change  of  any  com- 
toon  carrier  by  water  in  foreign  commerce, 
and    of    any    conference    of    such    carriers! 
iwhlch  is  detrimental   to   the  commerce   of 
ihe    United    States;    to    the   Committee    on 
^erchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
I    H.R.  8720.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of   1903;   to 
ihe  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GLENN: 
I  HJl.  8731.  A  biU  to  amend  title  VTI  of  the 
|»ubllc  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend 
to  qualified  schools  of  optometry  and  stu- 
lents  of  optometry  those  provisions  thereof 
'elating  to  student  loan  programs;  to  the 
"Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
ommerce. 

By  Mr.  GRABOWSKI: 
HJl.  8722.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  require  that  com- 
ifaerclal  motion  pictures  photographed  out- 
4de  the  United  States,  and  any  advertlae- 
ttienta  thereof,  shall  set  forth  the  covmtry  of 
crlgln;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
I'orelgn  Commerce. 

HJl.  8723.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  38,  United 
3tates  Code,  to  permit,  for  1  year,  the  grant- 
Ihg  of  national  service  life  insxu-ance  to  cer- 
tain veterans  heretofore  eligible  for  such 
insurance;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia : 
iHJl.    8724.    A    bill    to    establish    certain 
qualifications  for  persons  appointed  to  the 
SMpreme  Covurt  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LBGGETT: 
H.R.  8725.     A  bUl  to  amend  the  Agrlcul- 
ttt^l  Act  of  1956   (70  Stat.  202)    to  provide 
donations  of  surplus  food   commodities   to 


State  and   local  penal   InsUtutions;    to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  LENNON: 
H.R.  8726.     A  bill  to  extend  to  clam  plant- 
ers the  benefits  of  the  provisions  of  the  pres- 
ent law  which  provide  for  production  disaster 
loans    for    farmers,    stockmen,    and    oyster 
planters;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultxire 
By  Mr.  LESINSKI: 
H.R.  8727.     A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936  with  respect  to  the 
purposes  for  which  loans  may  be  made  there- 
under and  the  rates  of  Interest  on  such  loans, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  TAFT: 
HJl.  8728.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  to  allow  Federal  credit 
unions  greater  flexlblUty  In  their  organiza- 
tion and  operations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Cmrency. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina : 
H.R.  8729.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  from  making 
certain  rules  relaUng  to  the  length  or  fre- 
quency of  broadcast  adverUsements;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Poreijm 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
HR.  8730.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  Appalachian  High- 
lands area  by  promoting  full  employment 
and  fuU  utilization  of  the  abundant  hiunan 
and  natural  resources  of  the  area,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS: 
H.R.  8747.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies! 
and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jxme  30, 
1964,  and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN : 
H.J.  Res.  766.  Joint     resolution     providing 
for  the  recognition  and  endorsement  of  the 
17th   International  Publishers   Congress;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.J.  Res.  767.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment   to  the  ConstltuUon  of   the 
United    States;    to    the    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.J.  Res.  768.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  recognition  and  endorsement  of  the  17th 
International    PublUhers    Congress;    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.J.  Res.  769.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  recognition  and  endorsement  of  the  17th 
International    Publishers    Congress;    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.  Res.  642.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  an  investigation  authorized  by 
House  ResoluUon  103;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
HJl.  8731.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Terence 
J.  CDonnell,  Thomas  P.  Wilcox,  and  Clif- 
ford M.  Sprlngberg;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  AYRES: 
H.R.  8732.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Paula 
Gagllardl;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CLANCY: 
HR.  8733.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adamantla 
and  Oin^mla  Kakogiannl;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CUKl'lH: 
HR.  8734.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
Meyer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 
HJl.  8735.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Andrea 
Glusto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  8736.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna  and 
Simon  Lelser;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PINO: 
H.R.  8737.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
Cutrone;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  8738.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Norton 
Dew  Patrick  Taylor;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRABOWSKI: 
HJl.  8739.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Capt. 
Henry  F.  Baker;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  8740.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Donato 
Dl  Vice;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
HJl.  8741.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stanlslau 
Kacprowskl;    to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  8742.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  liiaa 
Roeina  Manfredi;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   RUMSFELD: 
H.R.8743.  A  bill  for   the  relief  of  Victor 
J.   Blumenfeld;    to  the   Conmilttee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York: 
HJl.  8744.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Jung 
Soon  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California: 
HJl.  8745.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Gladys  E.  Walters;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  8746.  A  bill  for   the  relief  of   Roger 
A.  Roes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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^    PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk  s  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

335.  By  Mr.  HOEVEN:  PeUtlon  of  Mona- 
han  Post  No.  64,  the  American  Legion.  Sioux 
City.  Iowa,  signed  by  682  citizens,  requesting 


Congress  to  resolve  that  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine continues  to  be  a  basic  plank  in  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

336.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner,  old  Faithful  Station,  Wyo.,  request- 
ing Congress  always  to  appropriate  exactly 
the  same  amount  of  money  for  VS.  debt 
reduction  as  it  appropriates  for  foreign  aid; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

337.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Old 
Faithful  Station,  Wyo..  with  reference  to 
Congress  passing  legislation  permitting  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  furnish  vehicles 
and  drivers  for  high  school  seniors  to  toxir 
the  leading  State  and  Federal  institutions 
within  their  State  and  Federal  areas;  to  the 
Committee  on   Armed  Services. 

338.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Old 
Faithful  Station.  Wyo.,  with  reference  to 
urban  renewal  programs  In  certain  areas  in 
Chicago,  ni.,  and  New  York.  N.Y.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

339.  Also,  petition  of  Heiu^  Stoner,  Old 
Faithful  Station.  Wyo.,  with  reference  to 
travel  In  certain  foreign  countries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

340.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Old 
Faithful  Station.  Wyo..  requesting  a  special 
U.S.  House  committee  to  Investigate  the  vast 
sximB  of  money  attempting  to  show  that  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller,  of  New  York,  wears  the 
"liberal  image";  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

341.  Also.  i>etltlon  of  Henry  Stoner,  Old 
Faithful  Station.  Wyo..  with  reference  to  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  replacing  page 
boys  with  disabled  veterans;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

342.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Old 
Faithful  Station.  Wyo..  requesting  Congress 
to  pass  legUlatlon  providing  for  a  suitable 
memorial  to  William  Jennings  Bryan,  who 
was  one  of  America's  great  Democrats;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

343.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Old 
Faithful  Station,  Wyo..  with  reference  to 
passing  legislation  requiring  an  adequate 
memorial  to  James  Wilson,  of  Carlisle,  Pa 
because  he  was  a  fighting,  real  Democrat;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

344.  Also,  petition   of  Henry  Stoner,  Old 
Faithful   Station,    Wyo.,    with   reference   to 


creating  a  position  of  Delegate  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Guam  as  a  nonvoting  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

346.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Old 
Faithful  Station.  Wyo.,  with  reference  to 
Congress  providing  for  studies  to  be  made 
Into  the  deleterious  effects  of  cigarettes  and 
cigars  with  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  conducting  the  survey;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  ForelRn 
Commerce. 

346.  Also,  petition  of  Heru-y  Stoner,  Old 
Faithful  Station,  Wyo.,  asking  Congress  to 
pass  legislation  requUing  a  water-route 
transportation  service  between  Seattle 
Wash.,  and  the  ports  of  southeastern  Alaska 
as  a  Federal  project;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

347.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Old 
Faithful  Station,  Wyo.,  with  reference  to 
Congress  passing  legislation  extending  the 
territorial  waters  of  America  to  the  12-mtle 
limit,  mainly  to  protect  fishing  rights;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

348.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner  Old 
Faithful  Station,  Wyo.,  with  reference  to 
Congress  passing  legislation  requiring  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  display  in  a  promi- 
nent place  In  every  post  office  a  list  of  ZIP 
code  numbers  by  cities  and  areas  of  cities 
and  explain  the  function  of  the  number;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

349.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner  Old 
Faithful  Station,  Wyo.,  with  reference  to  re- 
ferring of  cases  to  the  V3.  district  court  by 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

350.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner  Old 
Faithful  Station,  Wyo.,  asking  Congress  to 
provide  for  a  special  conunlttee  to  check  upon 
the  enforcement  of  all  U.S.  laws  never  re- 
pealed, especially  regarding  admission  of 
States  to  the  Union;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

351.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner  Old 
Faithful  Station,  Wyo..  with  reference  to 
creating  a  Cabinet  department  for  Veterans' 
Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Annifertary    of    the    Battle    of    Kin^s 
Monntain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

OF   MOKTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  7. 1963 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day marks  the  183d  anniversary  of  the 
historic  Battle  of  Kings  Mountain.  On 
October  7,  1780,  American  patriots 
crushed  a  strong  British  Army  at  Kings 
Mountain  and  thus  paved  the  way  for 
the  ultimate  surrender  of  the  British 
Commander  in  America,  Lord  Comwallis 
at  Yorktown,  Va.,  on  October  19,  1781. 

The  citizens  of  Kings  Moimtain,  N  C 
commemorated  the  historic  battle,  which 
took  place  in  their  vicinity,  with  a  huge 
parade  on  October  5, 1963.  and  a  fine  ad- 
dress delivered  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league, Hon.  BAsa  L.  Whitener,  who  rep- 
resents Kings  Mountain  in  the  Congress 


I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  want 
to  read  the  remarks  he  made  on  the  bat- 
tle, which,  along  with  the  Battle  at  Guil- 
ford Court  House,  is  described  as  the 
turning  point  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Under  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
clude the  speech  in  the  Record. 
Addriss  bt  Bash.  L.  Whhxwo,  Mxicbb  or 
Congress,  at  Kings  Mountain,  N.C  Octo- 
ber 5, 1963 

Mr.  Mayor,  ladles,  and  genUemen.  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  the  honor  you  have  be- 
stowed in  Inviting  me  to  take  part  today  in 
the  ceremonies  commemorating  the  183d  an- 
niversary of  the  Battle  of  Kings  Mountain 
It  is  a  prlvUege  to  Join  In  paying  tribute 
to  our  heroic  forebears  whose  great  victory 
on  October  7.  1780,  guaranteed  the  success  of 
the  American  War  of  Independence. 

One  feels  a  deep  sense  of  history  as  he 
stands  here  this  afternoon  in  a  countryside 
haUowed  by  the  blood  and  sacrifice  ot  men 
who  put  liberty  before  life  and  honor  before 
fortune. 

The  Battle  of  Kings  Mountain  was  not  Just 
another  conflict  in  the  long  march  of  history. 
The  heroic  deed  accomplished  here  at  Kings 
Biountain  on  October  7,  1780,  was  one  of  the 
great  and  decisive  military  evenU  ot  all 
time.     The  blow  struck  for  liberty  by  the 


God-fearing  patrloU  from  South  Carolina 
North  Carolina.  Tennessee,  Virginia  Ken- 
^ky.  and  Georgia,  who  marched  to  meet 
British  tyranny  at  Kings  Mountain,  has 
earned  for  them  an  honored  place  forever 
In  the  hearts  of  freedom-loving  men. 

Kings  Mountain  is  a  name  cherished  by 
all  Americans.  It  is  a  name  of  particular 
significance,  however,  for  us  who  live  In  this 
section  of  North  CaroUna.  Nearly  all  of  us 
have  been  reared  in  the  shadow  of  Kings 
Mountain.  Many  of  us  can  trace  our  lineage 
to  the  gallant  men  who  met  Fergusons 
British  Regulars  and  Tories  and  Inflicted 
upon  them  a  defeat  which  rallied  the  falter- 
ing cause  of  freedom  In  the  gloomy  fall  of 
1780. 

At  that  time  the  cause  of  American  free- 
dom was  at  a  low  ebb.  American  arms  had 
suffered  one  defeat  and  disaster  after  an- 
other. The  striiggle  for  independence  for 
a  time  seemed  hopeless.  Lord  Comwallis  oc- 
cupied Charlotte.  The  Tory  sentiment  loyal 
to  the  English  King  was  strong  In  certain 
parts  of  North  and  South  Carolina. 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  General  Washing- 
ton wrote:  "I  have  almost  ceased  to  hope." 

The  decisive  defeat  inflicted  upon  Fergu- 
son and  his  men  here  at  Kings  Mounuin 
electrified  the  Colonies.  The  death  of  Fergu- 
son swept  away   the  clouds   of  doom  and 
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despair  which  bung  over  the  RevolutloiULry 
Armies.  With  renewed  vigor  and  determina- 
tion they  won  victory  after  victory  until 
their  struggle  was  crowned  with  succaw  by 
the  British  surrender  at  Torktown. 

In  writing  of  the  Battle  of  Kings  Mountain 
In  1833.  Thomas  Jefferson  said:  "I  remem- 
ber well  the  deep  and  grateful  Impression 
made  on  the  mlcds  of  everyone  by  that 
memorable  victory.  It  was  a  joyful  annun- 
ciation of  that  turn  of  the  tide  of  success 
which  terminated  the  Revolutionary  War 
with  the  seal  of  Independence." 

Vice  President  George  M.  Dallas,  In  a  letter 
written  In  1856.  said:  "The  spot  where  that 
battle  was  fought  Is  certainly  linked  In 
thought  Inseparably  with  the  Independence 
of  our  counby  and  the  patriotic  gallantry 
of  Southern  men." 

And  the  great  orator,  Edward  Everett,  who 
delivered  the  address  at  Oettysburg  Imme- 
diately preceding  Lincoln's  immortal  mes- 
sage, had  this  to  say  of  Kings  Mountain : 
"History  will  reserve  a  bright  page  In  the 
annals  of  the  Revolution  for  the  names  of 
the  gallant  men  who  fought  the  Battle  of 
Kings  Mountain." 

Our  forefathers  did  not  march  on  Kings 
Mountain  In  the  pursuit  of  fame,  fortune, 
or  at  the  command  of  a  powerful  govern- 
ment. The  gallant  men  of  the  mountains 
descended  upon  the  British  tjrrants  to  pro- 
tect their  homes,  their  loved  ones,  and  their 
cherished  way  of  life. 

It  has  been  said  that  nothing  Is  more  typi- 
cal or  representative  of  the  early  pioneer 
spirit  of  America  than  the  people  of  the 
soutbem  highlands.  Their  love  of  personal 
Independence,  their  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
the  principles  of  free  government,  and  their 
belief  In  God  have  been,  since  the  beginning 
of  our  Nation,  a  powerful  and  sustaining  In- 
fluence. Their  strong  character  was  reflected 
in  the  victory  at  Kings  Mountain. 

The  descendants  of  the  heroes  of  Kings 
Mountain  have  helped  to  create  great  States. 
They  have  made  a  lasting  contribution  to 
our  free  Institutions.  Oxir  liberty  today  can 
be  traced  back  through  the  descendants  of 
the  patriots  of  1780. 

My  friends,  there  Is  an  inspiring  lesson  to 
be  learned  from  the  sacrlflcc  made  here  183 
years  ago.  It  Is  a  lesson  we  must  not  forget 
for,  as  an  eminent  philosopher  has  said, 
those  who  cannot  remember  the  past  are 
condemned  to  repeat  It. 

The  patriots  of  1780  faced  tyranny  In  the 
form  of  British  oppression.  They  were  taxed 
without  representation.  Impressed  into  the 
military  and  naval  service  of  the  British 
crown,  and  their  homes  and  crop*  laid  waste 
by  Tory  loyalists.  Througb  their  indomi- 
table spirit  and  fierce  determination  to  be 
free  they  overcame  insurmountable  obsta- 
cles and  fashioned  for  us  a  free  nation. 

We  are  faced  today.  In  a  manner,  with 
some  of  the  same  problems  which  confronted 
oMi  forefathers.  The  concept  of  military 
warfare  and  the  political  and  economic  con- 
ditions existing  in  the  world  have  changed 
since  victory  was  won  at  Kings  Mountain. 

But.  my  friends,  freedom  sUll  has  its  en- 
emies. British  tyranny  has  long  disappeared 
but  Americans  must  still  be  vigilant  lest  the 
heritage  bequeathed  to  them  by  our  fore- 
fathers at  Kings  Mountain  be  sacrificed  for 
all  time. 

The  enemy  of  freedom  In  the  world  today 
Is  communism,  a  materialistic  philoaophy 
which  proclaims  that  man  has  no  Ood,  and 
whose  purpose  In  life  U  for  the  greater  glory 
of  the  state.  The  enemy  of  freedom  today 
is  communisnt,  and  it  is  nurtured  and  sup- 
ported by  hunger,  disease.  prlTatton.  Igno- 
ranee,  and  intolerance  wherever  found  in  ttie 
world. 

Communism  has  enslaved  nearly  1  billion 
people  throughout  the  world.  It  has  re- 
quired the  American  people  to  spend  bUllooi 
of  dollars  since  World  War  II  to  halt  its  in- 
sidious spread.    American  ^xrj%  at  this  verj 


moment  are  In  isolated  encampments  in 
southeast  Asia,  In  Berlin,  and  In  countless 
other  points  around  the  globe  because  of 
the  threat  of  communism  to  the  free  world. 
We  must  never  forget  that  communism  Is 
dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  our  way  of 
life.  Our  forefathers  knew  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  reconciliation  with  the  British 
sovereign.  They  dared,  therefore,  to  risk 
their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
honor. 

It  is  for  us,  their  descendants,  to  realize 
that  there  can  be  no  lasting  conciliation  with 
a  system  of  government  which  has  as  Its 
purpose  the  enslavement  of  mankind,  a  po- 
litical philosophy  which  proclaims  that  the 
end  Justifies  the  means,  and  a  form  of  tyr- 
anny that  offers  no  hope  for  the  future  of 
civilization. 

This  we  must  realize  as  we  face  the  strong 
tides  of  the  future.  Our  Nation  must  not  be 
lulled  Into  a  false  sense  of  security.  We 
must  not  permit  the  conciliatory  gestures  of 
the  Communist  masters  to  lead  us  Into  a 
fatal  trap. 

Less  than  3  million  Americans  fought  the 
greatest  power  on  earth  In  1780  and  out  of 
their  great  victory  fashioned  a  free  govern- 
ment which  has  been  the  marvel  of  the  ages. 
Today  190  mUllon  Americans  are  faced  with 
the  challenge  of  preserving  that  govern- 
ment. We  can  do  so  only  If  we  keep  our 
faith  in  Almighty  God,  the  source  of  all  free- 
dom, and  continue  to  cherish  and  defend 
the  great  ideals  and  principles  forming  the 
bedrock  upon  which  rests  our  free  society. 

The  Battle  of  Kings  Mountain  is  a  stlr- 
■rlng  reminder  of  the  fact  that  Amertca  was 
launched  upon  Its  course  by  courageous 
men  dedicated  to  the  high  Ideal  of  freedom. 
As  we  remember  the  deeds  of  Campbell, 
Sevier,  Shelby,  Cleveland,  Chronicle,  Ham- 
brtght,  McDowell,  Winston,  Preston,  and  the 
patriots  under  their  command,  let  us  re- 
solve to  protect  the  Uberty  they  gave  us  In 
iOctober  1780,  on  the  slopes  of  Kings  Moun- 
italn. 

On  October  4,  1868,  John  8.  Preston  of 
3outh  Carolina  delivered  a  great  speech  In 
this  vicinity  cofnmemorating  the  Battle  of 
Kings  Mountain.  In  conclusion,  I  would 
like  to  quote  his  closing  remarks: 

"That  spirit  which  won  these  fields  and 
»iow  makes  them  sacred  to  us  is  of  the  Eter- 
nal God.  and  will  live  and  dwell  forever  on 
this  American  soil.  We  are  the  sons  of 
beroee  and  sages.  Let  us  be  Uue  to  our- 
•elves,  be  true  to  our  country,  be  true  to 
the  God  who  gave  it  to  lis;  be  faithful  to 
the  blood  shed  here  by  our  sires,  and  we 
will  be  the  sires  of  free  men  as  long  as  the 
earth  owns  man  for  its  master.  Such,  at 
least.  Is  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  Christian 
tnd  patriot  as  he  kneels  on  this  holy  place." 


No.  13— "Califenda:  Tlie  Gamblers' 
Paradise'* 


Legal  betting  at  the  track  is  a  bigtlme 
operation  in  California.  Last  year's 
parlmutuel  turnover  was  $522  million. 
The  revenue  to  the  State  treasury  was 
over  $39  million.  This  legal  gambling 
activity  made  California  the  second 
ranking  in  parlmutuel  betting  in  the 
country. 

However,  this  action  is  peanuts  when 
compared  with  illegal  off-track  wager- 
ing. California's  share  of  the  estimated 
national  off-track  gambling  last  year  was 
over  $4  3  billion.  This  represents  Cali- 
fornia's share  of  the  figure  given  to  the 
McClellan  committee. 

Other  testimony  by  State  investiga- 
tions commissions  indicates  that  total 
illegal  gambling  in  California  could  have 
reached  over  $8 '/a  billion  in  gross  turn- 
over in  1962.  About  10  percent  of  this 
gross  is  retained  by  the  professional 
gamblers — more  than  $800  million  hnes 
the  filthy  pockets  of  the  mob. 

Since  this  kind  of  money  helps  support 
other  criminal  enterprises,  it  can  safely 
be  said  that  crime  activities  in  California 
are  well  endowed.  Illegal  gambling 
bankrolls  every  shady  operation  in  the 
book. 

According  to  expert  opinion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  crime  syndicates  use  about 
15  percent  of  their  profits  to  corrupt  law- 
enforcement  agencies  and  other  public 
officials.  Needless  to  say,  this  money  Is 
not  working  for  the  legalization  of 
gambling.  Only  legalized  gambling 
would  wipe  out  the  treasury  of  organized 
crime. 

Because  of  the  failure  and  refusal  to 
legalize  gambling  under  proper  Govern- 
ment regulation  and  control,  ostrichlike 
officialdom  has  made  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia unknowing  colleagues  of  the  crime 
syndicates. 

Government  supervised  and  regulated 
gambling,  in  the  form  of  a  national  lot- 
tery, would  not  only  undercut  the  under- 
world, but  would  clean  up  the  political 
process  and  build  up  our  depleted  Na- 
tional Treasury. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  PAUL  A.  RNO 

or  irxw  TOBx 
,    IN  THB  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  7,1963 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Members  of 
this  House,  more  particularly  the  con- 
gressional delegation  from  the  State  of 
California,  the  extent  of  gambling  in  that 
State. 

California  Is  Indeed  a  Golden  State  for 
organized  crime  rings  that  finance  their 
sboddy  operatiMis  with  the  proceeds  of 
Illicit  gambling. 


Bnrymg  Oortelvet  With   Wheat 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  7, 1963 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  we 
going  to  bury  ourselves? 

Considerable  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten about  selling  American  wheat  to  the 
Communists  and  from  all  indications,  the 
Kennedy  administration  is  preparing  the 
public  for  a  grain  deal  with  Russia  and 
possibly  other  Communist  nations. 

I  have  opposed  the  sale  of  wheat  to  the 
Russians  because,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
not  in  the  best  Interests  of  this  Nation 
either  economically,  politically  or  mili- 
tarily to  make  such  a  sale. 

Communism  has  not  eJaaruloned  or 
renounced  its  long  range  objective  of 
burying  this  Nation  of  ours  and  all  other 
nations  and  pe(H)les  who  believe  in  the 
concepts  of  free  enterprise  and  freedom. 


Communist    agriculture    is    in    deep 
trouble    because   the    Red   rulers   have 
placed  a  higher  priority  on  industrializa- 
tion and  the  production  of  weapons  de- 
signed  to  destroy  us,  than  they  have 
placed  on  food  production  for  their  own 
people.    It  is  both  dangerous  and  para- 
doxical for  the  United  States  even  to 
consider  using  the  products  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life,  which  communism  is 
determined  to  destroy,  to  strengthen  that 
ideology.     How  do  you  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  communism  by  enhancing  its 
economy,    by    helping   it    overcome    its 
shortcomings?     By  supplying  the  Rus- 
sians and  other  Communists  with  food 
products  we  will,  in  effect,  be  freeing 
large  sections  of  their  labor  force  to  con- 
tinue the  development  and  construction 
of  weapons  they  hoped  to  use  to  bury  us. 
With  communism  engaged  in  cruel  and 
vicious  aggression  and  subversion  against 
our  allies  and  the  United  States,  it  would 
be  morally  and  strategically  wrong  for 
us  to  subsidize  those  intent  on  destroy- 
ing us.     It  is  bad  enough  to  subsidize 
wheat  that  is  to  go  into  domestic  storage, 
but  it  would  be  sheer  financitil  and  poUt- 
ical  madness  to  give  Khrushchev  a  sub- 
sidy for  wheat  that  he  needs.    It  would 
amount  to  American  taxpayers  subsidiz- 
ing communism. 

In  the  struggle  to  preserve  freedom,  no 
form  of  warfare  can  be  neglected.  If 
America  aids  Russia  in  waging  economic 
warfare  with  wheat  purchases  we  are 
asking  for  trouble.  In  exchange  for 
sales  now,  we  would  be  harvesting  pos- 
sible national  tragedy  later  on. 

We  are  spending  more  money  on  our 
defenses  than  ever  before  in  peacetime 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  communism. 
Now  to  turn  around  and  feed  the  mouth 
that  is  going  to  bite  us  seems,  indeed, 
foolhardy. 

If  the  United  States  should  sell  wheat 
to  the  Russians  or  any  other  Communist 
nation,  thus  making  up  for  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  Communist  agricultural  sys- 
tem, thus  enhancing  the  Red  economy.  It 
will,  Indeed,  be  difficult  hereafter  for  our 
Nation  to  call  upon  our  friends  and  allies 
to  assist  us  in  resisting  Communist  ag- 
gression, the  same  system  which  we 
would  have  helped  strengthen. 

If  the  United  States -Russian  wheat 
transaction  is  consummated,  how  can  we 
then  request  other  free  nations  to  curtail 
their  trade  and  aid  to  Cuba?    What  will 
be  our  policy  toward  Red  China.  North 
Korea,  North  Vietnam,  and  Cuba  in  the 
event  any  of  these  nations  should  here- 
after offer  gold  or  dollars  in  exchange 
for  wheat  or  other  U.S.  surplus  com- 
modities?   Certainly  a  sale  of  wheat  to 
Russia  would  affect  the  success  of  our 
policy  of  containment  in  regards  to  Cuba. 
The    value    of    the    relaUvely    smaU 
amount  of  grain  it  would  remove  from 
our  surpluses  is  very  small  in  comparison 
to  the  billions  we  are  spending  all  over 
the  world  not  only  to  maintain  our  own 
defense  and  security,  but  to  help  other 
countries  defeat  communism.     One  of 
the  arguments  for  foreign  aid  is  that  it 
is  used  to  defeat  and  contain  commu- 
nism.   It  seems  rather  ridiculous  on  one 
hand  to  spend  billions  in  foreign  aid  to 
defeat  and  contain  communism,  and  on 
the  other  hand  feed  and  nurture  its  suf- 
fering economy, 
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The  wheat  deal  certainly  runs  counter 
to  our  professed  policy  which  is  to  oppose 
the  spread  of  communism  and  to  help 
others  oppose  it. 

No  wonder  the  rest  of  the  world  does 
not  understand  our  foreign  policy.  By 
such  a  sale  we  would  in  effect  be  burying 
ourselves. 

Under  present  circumstances,  I  shall 
continue  to  oppose  any  such  sale. 


Washington  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  7, 1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  newslet- 
ter of  October  5. 1963: 

Washington  Report 
(By   Congressman   Bruce   Alger,   Fifth   Dis- 
trict, Texas) 
world's  sickness  is  comuunism 
The  whole  world  is  suffering  today  because 
of  the  basic  infection,  communism.     To  meet 
the   problem   we    must   start   with   a    basic 
policy. 

1.  Recognize  the  world's  sickness  is  com- 
munism. 

2.  Isolate  the  sickness — label  it — refuse  to 
deal  with  it. 

(a)  Conmiunlsm  is  based  on  godless  ma- 
terialism; 

(b)  In  any  deals  In  which  godless  material- 
ism is  engaged  with  the  God-fearing,  the  evU 
will  sabotage  the  trusting. 

3.  Determine  to  give  no  foreign  aid  to  the 
enemy,  no  aid  to  be  used  in  subjugating 
people,  no  action  to  dignify  the  dishonorable. 

We  have  failed  to  accept  this  basic  policy 
and  have  encouraged  the  spread  of  the 
sickness. 

THE  UNHAPPT  RECORD WHAT  DEALS  HAVE  COST 

The  growth  and  spread  of  the  sickness  has 
been  helped  by  appeasement,  deals,  trusting 
unwisely,  indication  of  weakness,  lack  of  Arm 
policy. 

1.  Yalta,  Potsdam.  Teheran:  results:  a 
divided  Germany  and  the  encirclement  of 
Berlin;  the  enslavement  of  free  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  the  death  of  free  China, 
communist  control  of  the  Kuril  Islands  to 
set  the  stage  for  present  Communist  Influ- 
ence in  Asia. 

2.  Berlin:  Building  the  wall,  thus  violating 
a  niunber  of  agreements  including  the  right 
of  free  access.  Enslaving  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  millions  of  free  Germans,  wholesale 
murder  of  men,  women  and  children  for  the 
crime  of  trying  to  escape  to  freedom. 

3.  Cuba:  The  loss  of  a  free  nation,  the 
establishment  of  an  enemy  military  base 
within  shooting  distance  of  the  United 
States,  a  training  area  and  embarkation  point 
for  saboteurs  and  subversion  throughout 
Latin  America. 

4.  Laos:  Acceptance  of  a  Russian  proposal 
for  a  "troika"  and  the  eventual  control  of 
the  country  by  the  Conuniuists.  Providing 
a  staging  area  to  export  communism  to  6\ir- 
rounding  free  nations. 

5.  Vietnam:  Recognition  of  a  divided 
country  giving  the  Communists  a  stronghold 
In  North  Vietnam  has  resulted  in  continued 
pressure  on  South  Vietnam  and  has  now 
brought  death  to  American  boys  who  are 
fighting  a  war  tliat  is  not  a  war. 
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6.  Korea:  Communist  control  of  North 
Korea  resulted  In  war  and  133,000  American 
casualties,  humiliation  and  defeat  for  the 
United  States  and  the  strengthening  of  Com- 
munist Influence  throughout  Asia. 

7.  United  Nations:  Trusting  Soviet  Union 
proposals  for  the  charter  and  subsequent 
understanding  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
Russians  to  have  their  own  man  as  head  of 
the  military  secretariat  continuously,  even 
during  the  Korean  war  when  Russia  was  sup- 
porting the  enemy  the  U  JJ.  was  fighting  The 
Soviet  Union  has  used  the  veto  power  to 
sabotage  the  U.N.  and  use  its  machinery 
against  the  United  States;  has  bled  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  to  build  and 
strengthen  Communist  countries. 

8.  Finally,  we  now  have  in  being  a  test  ban 
treaty  which  endangers  our  defenses  and  we 
are  trying  to  enter  into  a  deal  to  help  the 
Soviet  economy  by  selling  Russia  wheat  to 
make  up  for  Its  own  inefficiencies.  We  will 
use  American  taxpayers'  money  to  subsidize 
the  sale. 

AN  AMERICAN  TOREIGN   POLICT 

No  deals  with  the  enemy — communism 

1.  Accept  and  recognize  the  challenge  of 
the  all-out  war  the  Communists  have  de- 
clared on  us. 

2.  Brand  the  sickness  as  communism. 
Stop  supporting  and  aiding  Conununists, 
socialists,  and  neutrals.  Provide  foreign  aid 
only  to  our  friends  and  then  on  a  self-help 
basis  through  loans  and  providing  know-how 
for  them  to  do  the  things  they  feel  best  for 
their  country. 

3.  Withdraw  recognition  of  Communist 
governments— brand  them  outlaws  of  civil- 
ization. Do  not  dignify  them  by  negotiation 
and  deals.  Recognize  they  wlU  not  honor 
contracts,  but  use  them  as  a  step  to  vlctorv 
for  their  side. 

"Be  ye  not  imequally  yoked  together  with 
unbelievers;  for  what  fellowship  hath  right- 
eousness   with    unrighteousness?    and    what 

communion  hath  light  with  darkness?" (II 

Corinthians,  6-14). 


Fiftieth  Anniversary  for  Rev.  Gabriel 
Takaca^OFM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OP  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  7,  1963 


Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 8.  1963,  a  well-known  and  beloved 
member  of  the  Hungarian  Franciscans, 
the  Reverend  Gabriel  Takacs,  OFM.  wiU 
celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of  his 
monastic  vows. 

This  half  century  of  dedicated  work  by 
a  dedicated  man  will  be  observed  at  the 
monastery  of  the  Transylvanian  Francis- 
can Fathers  in  Youngstown.  Ohio.  On 
that  occasion  the  laying  and  blessing  of 
the  foundation  stone  of  a  new  chapel  at 
the  monastery  will  take  place.  The  first 
mass  will  be  celebrated  by  Father  Gabriel 
in  a  setting  which  is  dominated  by  a 
statue  of  the  first  Saint  and  King  of 
Hungary — Saint  Stephen. 

Father  Gabriel  began  his  priestly  life 
in  1913,  during  World  War  I,  In  Tran- 
sylvania, then  under  Roman  rule.  Dur- 
ing World  War  n  he  worked  among  the 
Hungarian  refugees  in  the  displaced 
persons  camps  of  Europe  for  a  period  of 
6  years.     When  the  displaced  persons 
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camps  were  emptied,  Father  Gabriel  folf 
lowed  that  part  of  his  flock  which  too^ 
up  a  new  life  in  the  United  States  ojT 
America.  After  arriving  in  the  United 
States  he  resumed  his  work  among  the 
Hungarian  emigrees  in  Cleveland,  Ohiq. 
His  leadership  and  intellectual  attain>- 
ments  were  soon  recognized  and  he  be* 
came  editor  in  chief  of  the  Catholic  Hun- 
garian  Sunday,  which  is  now  the  largest 
Hungarian  language  newspaper  pub*- 
llshed  in  the  United  States. 

Over  the  years  Father  Gabriel  has  bee^ 
a  tower  of  strength  to  the  cause  of  th^ 
Hungarian  nation  and  to  the  emigree$ 
from  that  land  who  have  taken  up  a  new 
life  in  the  United  States.  This  mild, 
charitable,  and  warmhearted  priest  i^ 
revered  by  his  countrymen  and  respecte4 
by  many  thousands  of  Americans  who 
have  come  to  know  him  through  his  many 
good  works  and  unusual  undertakings). 
To  all  he  is  a  champion,  a  Christian  lif< 
as  a  living  answer  to  the  problems  an4 
dangers  of  this  age. 

Father  Gabriel  Takacs,  OFM,  can  look 
back  over  the  past  50  years  with  th^ 
satisfied  reward  that  comes  only  to  thos< 
who  live  by  the  dictum.  "The  crown  of 
victory  shall  go  only  to  those  who  enter 
the  fray."  < 


Address  hj  Hob.  Basil  L  Whitener  a( 
Knf s  Moaataia  Batttefrooad,  October 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  HEMPHILL 

or    SOUTH    CAXOLXNA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  7. 1963 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc4 
tober  7,  1780,  a  decisive  blow  was  struclc 
for  American  independence.  On  that 
date.  183  years  ago.  patriots  from  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  Georgia  inflicted 
a  disastrous  defeat  on  the  British  Army 
at  the  historic  Battle  of  Kings  Mountain. 

The  battle  was  fought  in  the  congres- 
sional district  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent in  the  Congress.  My  district  ad- 
joins that  of  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  the 
Honorable  Basil  L.  WmTSKER.  The  town 
of  Kings  Mountain,  N.C..  is  located  in{ 
Mr.  WHmmR's  district. 

On  Sxuiday,  October  8,  1963.  the  gen-i 
tleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  WraTK- 
NiR]  made  a  stirring  speech  on  the  Kings 
Mountain  battleground  commemorating 
the  American  victory  of  October  7,  1780, 
before  a  distinguished  gathering  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  find  hisi 
remarks  to  be  most  interesting:  i 

Abdsxbs  bt  Basil  L.  WarrzNB,  Mzhbes  or 

CoNcaxss,    AT    KiKoa    HoumAjtt    Battlb- 

OMOxnru,  Sttwdat.  Octobsb  6,   1963 

It  l«  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  this 
afternoon  and  to  have  the  privilege  erf  Join- 
ing you  in  conunemoratlng  the  Battle  of 
Kings  Mountain.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  I  have  the  opportunity  to  be  with  a 
group  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  the 
principles  upon  which  ovu-  great  Nation  was 
founded. 


I  know  of  no  orgaiUzatlon  in  America  more 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Kings  Mountain 
than  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Tour  great  organization  stands  for 
the  very  highest  ideals  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Through  the  years  It  has  been  the 
vigilant  guardian  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. Your  organization  has  faithfully  pro- 
tected and  defended  the  liberties  won  by  our 
forefathers  and  the  free  Institutions  which 
they  bequeathed  to  us. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution on  the  great  service  the  organization 
has  rendered,  and  Is  rendering,  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  May  your  efforts  to  defend  o\ir 
cherished  Institutions  and  to  expose  the 
enemies  of  our  country  from  within  and 
from  without  continue  to  be  crowned  with 
success. 

It  Is  good  to  be  here  this  afternoon  and 
have  the  privilege  for  a  few  minutes  of  shar- 
ing with  you  some  of  the  history  and  some 
of  the  Inspiration  of  the  Battle  of  Kings 
Mountain;  183  years  ago  the  American  Colo- 
nies were  locked  In  a  great  struggle  for  free- 
dom with  the  mother  country.  They  had 
been  Ignored  by  a  haughty  sovereign  and  op- 
pressed by  a  tyrannical  Parliament.  Their 
pleas  for  a  redress  of  grievances  had  gone 
unnoticed  by  Parliament  and  the  Royal 
Court.  Forced  at  last  to  take  up  arms  In 
the  defense  of  the  liberty  their  forefathers 
had  wrested  from  King  John  at  Runnymeade 
and  which  had  been  guaranteed  to  them  In 
the  Magna  Carta,  they  engaged  the  English 
Armies  and  Loyalist  sympathizers. 

In  the  fall  of  1780  the  outlook  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  American  effort  for  Independence 
was  not  bright.  An  event  was  soon  to  hap- 
pen, however,  that  was  to  rouse  the  Colonies 
to  one  last  magnificent  effort  which  was  to 
culminate  In  victory. 

In  every  great  struggle  for  the  rights  of 
man  throughout  history  there  has  been  one 
decisive  event  which  has  determined  the  sub- 
sequent course  of  mankind.  The  Greeks  had 
their  Thermopylae,  the  British  and  French 
their  Waterloo,  and  the  Blue  and  the  Gray 
their  Gettysburg. 

In  the  great  struggle  for  American  inde- 
pendence the  decisive  event  was  the  Battle 
of  Kings  Mountain.  It  was  not  a  military 
effort  that  required  great  planning,  nor  was 
It  one  supported  by  trains  of  supplies  and 
equipment.  The  battle  was  one  of  those 
events  that  quite  frequently  happens  In  the 
course  of  history  without  major  planning, 
but  which  leaves  its  imprint  Indelibly 
stamped  on  the  affairs  of  men. 

On  October  4,  1855.  one  of  America's  great- 
est historians  Journeyed  to  this  vicinity  to 
take  part  in  the  76th  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Kings  Mountain.  He  was  the 
learned  and  respected  historian,  George 
Bancroft. 

Of  the  great  victory  won  here  he  had  this 
to  say:  "Let  the  battlegroxind  before  us  be 
left  no  longer  as  private  property.  Let  it  be 
made  the  inheritance  of  the  people;  that  Is, 
of  all  who  are  heirs  to  the  benefits  that  were 
gained  on  the  day  which  we  commemorate. 
Let  a  monument  rise  upon  its  peak  as  a  me- 
morial of  the  heroism  of  their  fathers,  as  an 
evidence  of  the  piety  of  their  sons.  The 
deeds  that  were  there  performed  bid  us  ever 
renew  our  love  of  country.  Let  the  passion 
for  freedom  flow  forth  perennially  like  the 
fountains  that  gush  in  crystal  purity  from 
your  hillsides.  Let  the  Union  stand  like  your 
mountains  which  the  geologist  tells  us  are 
the  oldest  and  firmest  in  the  world." 

Were  Bancroft  living  today  he  would  be 
pleased  to  note  that  a  grateful  Nation  has 
reserved  the  Kings  Mountain  Battleground 
as  a  national  shrine. 

History  has  reserved  a  bright  page  in  tlie 
annals  of  the  Revolution  for  the  names  of 
the  gallant  men  who  fought  the  h&tUe  of 
freedom  on  the  slopes  of  Kings  Mountain.  I 
think  it  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  this 
afternoon  to  recount  something  of  what  took 


place  here  on  October  7,  1780.  As  members 
of  a  patriotic  organization  dedicated  to  pre- 
serving the  history  and  traditions  of  our 
wonderful  Nation,  I  know  that  you  share 
with  me  the  pride  that  I  have  In  the  stirring 
events  leading  up  to  the  Battle  of  Kings 
MouiHain. 

In  the  report  of  the  battle  signed  by  Wil- 
liam Campbell,  Isaac  Shelby,  and  Benjamin 
Cleveland  we  have  this  stirring  account  of 
the  battle: 

"On  receiving  Intelligence  that  Major  Fer- 
guson had  advanced  up  as  high  as  Gilbert 
Town  In  Rutherford  County  and  threatened 
to  cross  the  mountains  to  the  western  waters 
Col.  William  Campbell  with  400  men 
from  Washington  County  of  Virginia,  Col. 
Isaac  Shelby  with  240  men  from  Sullivan 
County  of  North  Carolina,  and  Lt.  Col. 
John  Sevier  with  240  men  from  Wash- 
ington County  of  North  Carolina  assem- 
bled at  Watauga  on  the  26th  day  of  Sep- 
tember (1780)  where  they  were  Joined  by 
Col.  Charles  McDowell  with  160  men 
from  the  counties  of  Burke  and  Rutherford 
who  had  fled  before  the  enemy  to  the  west- 
ern waters.  We  l>egan  our  march  on  the 
26th  (of  September)  and  on  the  30th  we 
were  Joined  by  Colonel  Cleveland  on  the 
Catawba  River  with  350  men  from  the 
counties  of  Wilkes  and  Surry.  No  one  ofllcer 
having  properly  a  right  to  command  in 
chief.  On  the  1st  day  of  October  we  dis- 
patched an  express  to  Major  General  Gates 
Informing  him  of  our  situation  and  request- 
ing him  to  send  a  general  officer  to  take 
conunand  of  the  whole.  In  the  meantime 
Colonel  Campbell  was  posted  to  act  as  com- 
mandant until  such  general  officer  should 
arrive. 

We  marched  to  the  Cowpens  on  Broad  Riv- 
er in  South  Carolina  where  we  were  Joined 
by  Col.  James  Williams  with  400  men  on  the 
evening  of  the  6th  (October)   who  Informed 
us  that  the  enemy  lay  encamped  somewhere 
near  the  Cherokee  Ford  on  Broad  River  about 
30  miles  distant  from  us.     By  a  councU  of 
the  principal  officers  it  was  then  thought  ad- 
visable to  pursue  the  enemy  that  night  with 
900    of    the    best    horsemen    and    leave    the 
weak  horse  and  footmen  to  follow  as  fast  as 
possible.     We  began  our  march  with  about 
900  of  the  best  men  that  evening  about  8 
o'clock   and    marching   all    night    came    up 
with  the  enemy  about  3  o'clock  p.m.  of  the 
7th  (October)  who  lay  encamped  on  the  top 
of  Kings  Mountain   12  mUes  north  of  the 
Cherokee  Ford  in  the  confldence  that  they 
could  not  be  forced  from  so  advantageous  a 
post.     Colonel  Shelby's  and  Colonel  Camp- 
bell's regiments  began  the  attack  and  kept 
up  a  fire  on  the  enemy  while  the  right  and 
left  wings  were  advancing  forward  to  sur- 
round them  which  was  done  in  about  5  min- 
utes and  the  flre  became  general  all  around. 
The  engagement  lasted  an  hour  and  6  min- 
utes,   the    greatest    part    of    which    time   a 
heavy  and  Incessant  flre  was  kept  up  on  both 
sides.     Oiu-  men  In  some  places  where  the 
regulars  fought  were  obliged  to  give  way  a 
snmll  distance  two  or  three  times  but  rallied 
and  returned  with  additional  ardor  to  the 
attack.     The  troops  upon  the  right  having 
gained  the  summit  of  the  eminence  obliged 
the  enemy  to  retreat  along  the  top  of  the 
ridge  to  where  Colonel  Cleveland  command- 
ed and  were  there  stopped  by  his  brave  men. 
A  flag  was  immediately  hoisted  by  Captain 
DiiPolstre,    the    commanding   officer    (Major 
Ferguson  having  been  killed  a  little  before) 
for  a  surrender.    Our  flre  Immediately  ceased 
and  the  enemy  laid  down  their  arms.     The 
greatest    part    of    them    charged    and    sur- 
rendered themselves  to  us  prisoners  at  dis- 
cretion.    It  appears  from  their  own  provi- 
sion returns  that  day  found  in  their  camp 
that  their  whole  force  consisted  of  1,125  men 
out  of  which  they  sustained  the   following 
loss:  Of  the  reg\ilars,  1  major.  1  captain,  2 
sergeants  and  15  privates  killed,  36  privates 
wounded.     Left  on  the  ground,  not  able  to 
march,  2  captains,  4  lieutenants,  3  ensigns. 
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1  surgeon,  5  sergeants,  3  corporals.  1  drum- 
mer, and  49  privates  taken  prisoner.  Loss 
of  the  Tories,  2  colonels,  3  captains,  and  201 
privates  klUed.  One  major  and  127  privates 
wounded,  and  left  on  the  ground  not  able 
to  march,  1  colonel,  12  captains,  11  lieuten- 
ants, 2  ensigns,  1  quartermaster,  1  adjutant. 

2  commissaries,  18  sergeants,  and  600  privates 
taken  prisoner.  Total  loss  of  the  enemy  1,105 
men  at  Kings  Mountain.  The  loss  on  our 
side,  28  killed,  60  wounded." 

I  have  read  this  partial  report  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  Kings  Mountain  signed  by  WUUam 
Campbell,  Isaac  Shelby,  and  Benjamin 
Cleveland  because  It  is  the  most  succinct 
and  descriptive  narrative  of  the  conflict  that 
I  have  ever  been  able  to  flnd. 

In  1  hour  and  5  minutes  of  fighting  on 
Kings  Mountain  the  whole  course  of  Ameri- 
can history  was  changed  and  the  concept  of 
free  government  was  firmly  established  in 
the  new  world. 

The  significance  of  what  had  happened  at 
Kings  Mountain  was  Inunedlately  realized 
throughout  the  American  Colonies.  No  one 
understood  what  the  victory  meant  better 
than  did  the  British.  Realizing  that  the 
Southern  Campaign  had  been  lost,  British 
forces  began  the  retreat  which  ended  with 
the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallls  approxi- 
mately a  year  later  at  Yorktown. 

The  Continental  Congress  adopted  a  reso- 
lution praising  the  heroes  of  the  decisive 
battle.     The  Congress  resolved: 

"That  Congress  entertains  a  high  sense  of 
the  spirited  and  military  conduct  of  Colonel 
Campbell  and  the  officers  and  privates  of  the 
militia  under  his  command  displayed  In  the 
action  of  October  7  in  which  a  complete  vic- 
tory was  obtained  over  superior  numbers  of 
the  enemy  advantageously  posted  on  Kings 
Mountain  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and 
that  this  resolution  be  published  by  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  Southern  Army 
in  general  orders." 

The  mountain  men  who  marched  to  glory 
at  Kings  Mountain  were  of  the  fine  English. 
Scotch,  Irish,  and  German  blood  so  promi- 
nently identified  today  with  the  industry 
and  culture  of  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky. 
The  heroes  of  Kings  Mountain  fought  to 
maintain  the  liberty  they  had  Inherited  from 
their  forebears.  In  so  doing  they  were  mili- 
tary architects  for  a  system  of  government 
which  has  been  the  model  of  free  govern- 
ments in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  of 
many  other  parts  of  the  world. 

From  13  colonies  comprising  approximate- 
ly 3  million  people  In  a  loosely  bound  con- 
federation, our  Nation  has  grown  under  the 
principles  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  forebears 
at  Kings  Mountain  to  a  giant  among  nations. 

In  183  years  our  3  million  people  have 
l)ecome  190  million  Americans.  Our  pros- 
perity and  material  progress  has  been  with- 
out equal  In  history. 

We  owe  a  lasting  debt  to  the  brave  men 
who  marched  down  out  of  the  mountains 
and  rescued  a  war  for  Independence  that  was 
about  to  be  lost.  We  can  best  pay  our  debt 
of  gratitude  to  our  Revolutionary  forebears 
by  reaffirming  our  faith  In  the  Ideals  for 
which  they  fought  and  rededicatlng  our- 
selves to  the  principles  which  guided  their 
destiny. 

So  long  as  we  have  organizations  such  as 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
the  American  ideal  will  be  kept  bright  and 
our  constitutional  principles  will  be  vener- 
ated. As  long  as  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  continues  to  support  the 
heritage  of  ovir  past  the  light  of  freedom  will 
not  be  extinguished. 

Our  Nation  is  faced  with  grave  problems 
on  the  domestic  and  International  fronts. 
The  challenge  of  the  times  In  which  we  live 
requires  the  very  best  in  oxnr  national  char- 
acter. 

The  faith  of  our  fathers  made  us  great. 
That  faith.  If  preserved,  wUl  sustain  us  In 
the  future  and  will  continue  to  guide  our 


paths  along  the  way  of  freedc«n.  Our  ene- 
mies wUl  never  triumph  unless  we  turn  our 
backs  upon  the  heroic  heritage  of  our  fore- 
fathers. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
hold  high  the  torch  of  liberty.  The  DAR  is 
the  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  Kings 
Mountain. 

I  want  to  say  again  how  happy  I  am  to  be 
with  you  this  afternoon.  It  has  l>een  a  high 
honor  to  Join  with  you  In  commemorating 
the  Battle  of  Kings  Mountain.  The  story  of 
that  battle  has  passed  Into  history,  but  the 
lesson  to  be  gained  frcan  It  will  last  forever. 


Trade  With  tiie  Commoiiists 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  October  7, 1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr,  President, 
this  week's  column  by  Mr.  Thurman 
Sensing,  of  the  Southern  States  Indus- 
trial Council,  is  concerned  with  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  United  States  should 
sell  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  en- 
titled "Shall  American  Taxpayers  Sub- 
sidize Communism?" 

In  this  column,  Mr.  Sensing  has  done 
an  excellent  job  of  analysing  this  im- 
portant question  which  is  of  much  con- 
cern to  the  Members  of  the  Congress, 
who  expressed  in  1961  a  consensus 
against  such  trade  with  the  Commu- 
nists. I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  Mr.  Sensing's  column  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  the  end  of  his  column  my 
newsletter  for  this  week  which  Is  also 
on  this  subject.  It  is  entitled  "Two 
Wrongs  Don't  Make  a  Right." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
and  newsletter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Sensing   thk   News — Shall   American   Tax- 

patexs  sxtbsidize  communism? 

(By  Thurman  Sensing) 

No  sooner  had  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion achieved  ratlflcatlon  of  the  treaty  of 
Moscow  than  the  New  Frontier  began  to  push 
for  agricultural  trading  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  trade.  If  allowed  to  come  into 
existence,  would  be  a  major  danger  to  the 
American  safety  and  economy. 

The  administration's  hopes  and  plans  be- 
came apparent  in  a  number  of  ways.  Sena- 
tor FuLBRiGHT,  of  Arkansas,  who  steered  the 
Moscow  treaty  through  the  Senate,  promptly 
ordered  hearings  for  a  study  of  ways  and 
means  of  relaxing  export  controls.  Secretary 
of  Ag^culture  Freeman,  who  recently  re- 
tiu-ned  from  a  trip  to  Russia,  also  began  dis- 
cussing the  possibility  of  selling  agricultural 
products  to  Russia. 

No  doubt,  the  pressure  will  l>e  heavy  to 
approve  this  trade.  The  Soviet  Union  again 
has  suffered  a  disastrovis  crop  failure.  It  is 
l>adly  In  need  of  wheat  and  has  made  large 
purchases  from  Canada.  Evidently,  it  hopes 
to  make  similar  purchases  of  American 
wheat. 

"Why  not  sell  it  to  them?"  some  people  ask. 
"We  don't  lose  anything  by  getting  Russian 
money  for  surplus  UJ3.  wheat."  There  U 
plenty  wrong  with  that  observation.  Let's 
see  what  It  Is. 

It  is  well  to  begin  with  Canada.  In  order 
to  sell  Its  wheat  to  Russia,  the   Canadian 


Government  had  to  agree  to  regard  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  favored  trading  partner.  This 
means,  for  example,  that  the  Canadians  will 
have  to  buy  large  quantities  of  Russian 
goods.  When  this  kind  of  two-way  trade  Is 
established.  It  links  countries  together. 
Henceforth  the  Canadians  will  have  to  orient 
their  thinking  more  in  the  direction  of  what 
the  Russians  want. 

One  reason  the  Canadian  Government  ap- 
proved a  trade  deal  is  that  it  wanted  to  boost 
prosperity  in  the  wheat-growing  areas  and 
win  popularity.  Perhaps  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration has  a  similar  political  goal  for 
the  U.S.  wheat  States.  But  when  Canada 
buys  more  Russian  goods.  It  buys  fewer 
United  States  goods.  This  means  that  the 
gold  flow  Into  the  United  States  Is  reduced, 
thereby  making  more  vexing  an  already  criti- 
cal gold  problem.  The  dollar  Is  further 
undermined. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  sell  wheat  to 
Russia,  the  Russians  would,  of  course,  pay 
the  world  price.  This  Is  60  cents  a  bushel 
less  than  our  domestic  price.  But  this  do- 
mestic price  is  supported  by  U.S.  subsidies. 
Understand  what  that  means.  If  the  Rus- 
sians buy  United  States-supF>orted  wheat  at 
the  world  market  price,  the  American  tax- 
payers will  be  subsidizing  wheat  sold  to  the 
Reds. 

It's  bad  enough  to  subsidize  wheat  that  Is 
to  go  Into  domestic  storage,  but  It  would  be 
sheer  financial  and  political  madness  to  give 
Khrushchev  a  subsidy  for  wheat  that  he 
needs.  It  would  amount  to  American  tax- 
payers aulwldlzlng  communism. 

Actually.  It  Is  In  the  United  SUtes  Interest 
to  deny  Russia  access  to  wheat  and  to  force 
her  thereby  to  divert  more  labor  into  farm 
production.  The  Soviet  Union  much  prefers 
to  pay  cash  for  wheat  overseas  than  to  make 
such  a  diversion  of  labor.  The  Reds  don't 
want  to  take  manpower  out  of  their  arma- 
ment plants  and  heavy  Industry,  the  areas 
where  they  are  fiercely  trying  to  catch  up 
with  the  United  States. 

Therefore.  If  the  United  States  aUows 
Russians  to  buy  wheat  over  here,  it  is  helping 
Khrushchev  carry  out  his  grand  design  to 
strengthen  the  Soviet  industrial  system. 
Obviously,  this  la  not  In  the  U.S.  interest. 
But  these  days  the  American  OoTerninent 
seems  to  have  forgotten  all  alx>ut  preeenrlng 
the  American  Interest,  whether  it  is  in  the 
Caribbean,  in  space,  the  Par  East,  or  on  the 
farm. 

In  the  struggle  to  preserve  freedom,  no 
form  of  warfare  can  be  neglected.  If 
America  allows  Russia  to  wage  economic  war- 
fare with  wheat  purchases,  we  are  asking  for 
trouMe.  In  exchange  for  some  sales  now, 
we  would  be  harvesting  possible  national 
tragedy  later  on. 

Also,  it  is  silly  and  shallow  thinking  to 
take  the  position,  as  some  people  do,  that 
It  would  be  all  right  to  sell  wheat  to  Russia 
and  the  other  Iron  Curtain  countries  but  not 
to  Red  China  and  Cuba.  A  Communist  is 
a  Communist. 

Strom   Thurmond   Reports  to   the  Peopls, 
October  7,  1063 

TWO    wrongs    don't    make    a    RIGHT 

In  August  1061,  Congress  restated  the 
policy  that  the  United  States  should  "in  no 
manner  either  subsidize  the  export,  sell,  or 
make  available  any  subsidized  agricultural 
commodity  to  any  nation  other  than  •  •  • 
friendly  nations."  Wheat  sales  by  the 
United  States  to  the  Soviet  Union  are  within 
the  prohibition  of  this  policy.  Tet  It  has 
become  obvious  that  the  executive  branch 
of  Government,  at  least,  now  looks  with 
favor  on  sales  of  wheat  to  the  Communist 
nations. 

Three  main  arguments  are  now  advanced 
for  selling  wheat  to  the  Soviets : 

First,  the  United  States  has  large  surpluses 
of  wheat,  and  the  cost  of  storage  1b  high; 
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■ales  to  the  CommunLit  bloc  would  dlinlnl8|i 
th«  surplus  and  reduce  storage  costs. 

Second,  the  Ooznmunlsts  can  obtain  wheait 
from  other  free  world  nations  such  as  Canadtt 
and  Australia,  even  If  we  don't  sell  to  then). 

Third,  the  sale  of  wheat  and  other  prodh 
ucts  to  the  Communists  would  help  to  offs^ 
the  serious  balance-of-payments  deficit  of 
the  United  States,  which  results  primarily 
from  the  heavy  outflow  of  foreign  aid. 

A  fo\irth  argument,  used  privately.  Is  that 
the  political  consequences  of  the  rejectloh 
of  the  wheat  plan  by  the  farmers  in  this 
referendum  of  last  spring  could  be  softenea. 

The  factors  on  which  the  public  argiunen^ 
are  based  are  not  new.  They  were  all  In  ezf 
Istence  In  1961  when  Congress  made  the 
latest  policy  decision  against  selling  8uc)i 
commodities  to  unfriendly  nations.  Uj3. 
wheat  8urpl\ises  go  back  for  years.  Canada 
was  selling  wheat  to  Red  China  in  1961. 
The  baiance-of -payments  problem  reached 
a  high  in  1960. 

Regardless  of  the  soft  words  froc^i 
Khrushchev  in  the  past  few  months,  no  on^ 
could  seriously  believe  that  the  Moscow  test 
ban  treaty  converted  the  Soviet  Union  froi* 
an  unfriendly  nation  Into  a  friendly  nation. 
No  witness  who  testified  on  the  treaty  dee- 
med that  the  Communists,  including  Khru* 
shchev,  continue  to  stanchly  maintain  thelj' 
goal  of  world  domination. 

Communism  still  pits  its  atheistic  slavt 
system  against  our  free  system.  A$ 
Khmshchev  so  often  repeats,  the  "conflict 
of  systems"  must  continue  until  one  or  thf 
other  falls.  i 

Although  the  conflict  of  systems  take* 
military,  economic  and  psychological  format 
the  conflict  la  fundamentally  Ideological. 
The  b€wlc  issue  In  the  conflict  Is  whethef 
the  despotic  slave  system  of  communism  U 
better  than  the  free  systems  of  the  non* 
Communist  nations,  or  whether  an  orderly 
existence  of  society  can  result  from  an  ap+ 
piled  philosophy  of  godless  materialism. 

In  no  other  way  has  communism  proved 
Its  abject  failure  more  clearly  than  in  It* 
demonstrated  incapacity  to  feed  the  peopl* 
under  Its  control.  Continuous  Soviet  agrU 
cxiltural  failure  confronts  every  person  be* 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain  with  daily  evidence 
of  the  bankruptcy  of  Communist  regimes  and 
the  Marxist  doctrine. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  So-> 
Viet  agrlcviltural  failure  this  year  was  intensi- 
fled  by  sabotage  efforts  of  the  Soviet  peo- 
ple, expressing  their  oppoeltlon  to  the  Com- 
munist regime  In  the  only  way  they  have, 
albeit  a  costly  one  to  themselves. 

If  the  United  States  now  participates 
covering  up  the  Communist  agricultural  fall4 
ures,  the  greatest  weakness  of  the  Commu-^ 
nists  will  be  hidden,  and  the  opposition  to 
communism  of  the  oppressed  people  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  nullified.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing to  devote  even  greater  portions  of  its  re- 
sources to  overcome  its  agrlcxiltural  failures, 
the  Communists  can  divert  material  and  hu- 
man resources  even  further  toward  military 
and  subversive  efforts  to  dominate  the  re-j 
mainder  of  the  world. 

Khrushchev  now  has  trouble  with  the  peo- 
ple throughout  the  bloc.  The  people  want 
more  freedom,  and  the  more  they  could  get, 
the  more  they  would  want  and  the  more 
trouble  Khrushchev  would  have.  Is  it  either 
moral  or  advantageous  for  the  United  States 
to  help  the  Soviet  leaders  relieve  their  In- 
ternal political  difficulties? 

Otir  free  world  allies  are  now  trading  with 
the  Soviets  far  more  than  we.  The  efforts 
of  the  United  States  to  cxirtall  such  aid  to 
the  enemy  have  been  halfhearted.  We  have 
mildly  criticized  our  allies  for  yielding  to  the. 
lure  of  proflts  and  temporary  Internal  politi- 
cal gains  flowing  from  dangerous  trade  with! 
the  Communists. 

It  Is  now  time  to  prove  that  we  will  sup- 
port our  principles  with  actions  as  well  as 
words.    Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right,  and 
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if  the  United  States  now  demonstrates  the 
courage  of  its  convictions,  our  allies  may  be 
influenced  to  reexamine  their  own  actions 
and  policies  on  trading  with  the  enemy. 
Sincerely, 

Stbom  Thttrmons. 


Quality  Subilixation  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  7,  1963 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  several 
Congressmen  and  Senators  from  both 
parties,  I  have  sponsored  HJl.  3669,  the 
quaUty  stabUization  blU.  This  biU  has 
been  reported  out  by  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  I 
expect  it  will  be  on  the  floor  within  a 
short  time. 

This  bill  is  soundly  conceived  and 
written  to  help  preserve  our  American 
system  of  free  enterprise.  Such  men  as 
Congressmen  Thor  Tollefson.  Chet 
HoLiriELD,  Elford  Cederberg,  Ray  Mao- 
den,  and  Oren  Harris,  as  well  as  several 
other  Members,  have  joined  me  in  spon- 
soring the  bill  in  the  House.  In  the 
Senate,  as  S.  774,  it  bears  the  names  of 
such  distinguished  men  as  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, Thomas  Kuchel,  William  Prox- 
MiRB,  and  Karl  MtmoT. 

In  spite  of  the  extended  hearings,  at 
which  all  facts  on  the  quality  stabiliza- 
tion bill  were  developed,  some  critics  are 
attacking  it  with  slogans  that  carry  a 
completely  erroneous  impression  of  what 
the  bill  actually  will  do.  There  are 
valid  reasons  to  support  tliis  bill.  I  have 
heard  of  no  valid  reasons  to  oppose  it. 
But  that  does  not  stop  the  sloganeers, 
who  cry  out  in  the  name  of  the  so-called 
little  people — the  miners,  laborers,  the 
small  store  owners,  and  the  retired 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  little  people  are  the 
ones  who  elect  me  to  this  Hou.se.  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  the  bill  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  these  people.  It  will 
help  protect  them  from  the  unscrupulous. 
It  will  do  nothing  to  harm  them. 

The  editors  of  the  National  Independ- 
ent Labor  Journal  have  carefully  ana- 
lyzed the  quality  stabilization  bill.  This 
Journal  is  the  newspaper  of  the  national 
independent  unions,  and  speaks  for  these 
fine  people  who  will  benefit,  along  with 
all  Americans,  from  this  bill.  The  Labor 
Journal  studied  the  bill.  The  editors 
went  over  it  carefully.  Their  editorial 
is  based  on  objective  study,  not  on 
slogans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  this  editorial 
from  the  National  Independent  Labor 
Journal  in  the  Record: 

QcALrrr  Stabilization  Bill  Has  Oor  Support 
The  Journal  believes  that  the  free,  compet- 
itive enterprise  system  will  be  fortified  by 
the  enactment  of  the  quality  stabUization 
btU  (HJl.  38«9  and  8.  774)  now  before  Con- 
gress. That  system  of  free,  competitive  en- 
terprise has  helped  give  the  American  con- 
sxuner  more  economic  benefits  than  any  other 
system  in  the  history  of  man. 


It  is  100  percent  consistent  with  free,  com- 
petitive enterprise  to  urge  that  a  manufac- 
turer who  builds  a  valuable  property  In  the 
good  will  for  his  trademark  be  able  to  protect 
that  property.  The  quality  stabilization  bill 
will  permit  Just  that,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  win  safeguard  the  consumer  against  arbi- 
trary pricing  or  conduct  by  the  requirement 
that  the  trademarked  product  be  in  free  and 
open  competition  before  the  law  can  be  used. 

We  foresee  many  benefits  flowing  from  the 
enactment  of  the  quality  stabilization  bill. 
We  believe  that  It  will  be  a  major  step 
toward  the  elimination  of  the  "let  the  buyer 
beware"  philosophy  so  harmful  to  the  con- 
sumer. We  see  a  strong  assist  to  our  small 
businessmen,  because  this  act  will  help  elim- 
inate the  "might  makes  right"  philosophy 
of  the  Jungle. 

We  believe  that  a  stable  and  fair  distribu- 
tion structure,  coupled  with  stable  and  fair 
conditions  of  employment,  will  give  added 
incentives  to  a  manufactiu'er  and  to  labor 
to  build  better  and  better  products,  thereby 
giving  the  consumer  greater  and  greater 
value  for  his  Investment  in  the  product. 

When  a  manufacturer  gets  hurt  by  retail- 
er pirates  who  for  their  own  gain  usurp  and 
damage  the  manufacturer's  good  will  In  his 
trademark,  then  labor  gets  hurt  in  two 
ways — one,  as  a  consumer;  second,  as  an  em- 
ployee, because  the  welfare  of  the  employee — 
the  welfare  of  labor — Is  Interdependent  with 
the  welfare  of  the  employer. 

The  quality  stabilization  bill  therefore  has 
our  vote. 


Two-hondredth    Anniversary    of    Touro 
Synagog^ue 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  7,  1963 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
coinage  of  50 -cent  pieces  in  commem- 
oration of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
historic  Touro  Synagogue,  which  is  lo- 
cated in  Newport,  R.I. 

My  bill  provides  that  the  profile  of 
George  Washington  shall  appear  on  one 
side  of  such  coins  with  his  immortal 
words  "To  bigotry  no  sanction"  inscribed 
under  such  profile,  and  on  the  reverse 
side  of  such  coins  there  shall  appear  a 
likeness  of  Touro  Ssmagogue. 

That  venerable  house  of  worship  was 
dedicated  on  December  2,  1763,  and  al- 
most 27  years  later,  our  Nation's  first 
President,  George  Washington,  visited 
Touro  Synagogue  and  first  proclaimed 
religious  freedom.  Shortly  thereafter. 
President  Washington  wrote  these 
meaningful  words : 

For  happUy  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  which  gives  to  bigotry  no 
sanction,  to  persecution  no  assistance,  re- 
quires only  that  they  who  live  under  Its 
protection  shall  demean  themselves  as  good 
citizens.  In  giving  it  on  all  occasions  their 
effectual  support. 

It  is  also  appropriate  to  recall  that  the 
General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island  met 
in  Touro  Synagogue  for  the  first  time 
after  the  evacuation  of  Newport  by  the 
British  during  September  1780.  Today, 
it  is  the  oldest  house  of  Jewish  worship 
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standing  In  the  United  States  and  is  of 
national  interest  to  Jew  and  Christian 
alike. 

It  was,  therefore,  quite  natural  that  in 
view  of  its  historic  associations,  the 
Touro  Synagogue  was  designated  as  a 
national  historic  site  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Historic  Sites  Act  of  August 
12,1935.  I  feel  that  this  is  a  most  oppor- 
tune moment  to  reassert  our  recognition 
that  the  United  States  is  still  a  religious 
nation. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  a 
companion  to  S.  2179,  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ators Pell,  Pastore,  Javits,  and  Keating, 
and  I  most  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  thL«5  legislation  so  that  it  may 
be  enacted  into  law  at  this  crucial  time 
in  our  history.  Surely  religious  freedom 
is  no  less  important  now  than  it  was  200 
years  ago  when  Touro  Synagogue  was 
dedicated. 
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Extension    of   Civil   Rifhts    Commitsion 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  7, 1963 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  over- 
whelming 265 -to- 80  vote  of  the  House  in 
favor  of  extending  the  life  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  for  1  year  is  extreme- 
ly heartening  news  to  supporters  of  free- 
dom and  equality  for  all  Americans  re- 
gardless of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  has 
probably  done  more  to  publicize  and  re- 
port on  the  serious  national  problems 
we  face  in  the  civil  rights  and  civil  liber- 
ties field  than  any  other  single  agency 
in  our  history.  It  has  helped  throw  the 
bright,  cold  light  of  exposure  on  the 
festering  wounds  of  inequality  in  Amer- 
ica since  its  establishment  in  1957.  i 
find  it  difficult  to  measure  the  debt  of 
gratitude  we  owe  this  outstanding  Com- 


mission for  its  service  to  the  cause  of  a 
better  America  in  the  days  and  years 
ahead. 

Admittedly,  it  was  unfortunate  that 
the  House  had  to  resort  to  a  piecemeal, 
one-shot,  temporary  extension  of  the  life 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  but, 
under  the  circumstances,  the  only  other 
alternative  would  have  been  to  allow 
the  Commission's  authority  to  expire, 
and  with  it,  much  of  the  good  work  it 
has  done. 

As  we  know,  the  omnibus  civil  rights 
bill,  just  reported  out  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, and  now  to  be  considered  by  the  full 
committee,  contains  a  provision  making 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  a  perma- 
nent agency. 

Since  it  may  be  some  weeks,  however, 
before  we  know  the  final  version  of  the 
civil  rights  bill,  and  what  more  perma- 
nent status  it  may  accord  the  Commis- 
sion, the  action  of  the  House  was  most 
timely  and  most  appropriate. 

As  additional  comment  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  civil  rights  bill  and  its  his- 
toric roots,  I  insert  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  my  October  7,  1963.  weekly  re- 
port to  the  residents  of  the  30th  Con- 
gressional District. 
The  report  follows: 
Congressman  Ed  Roybal  Reports  From 
Washington 
strong  crvn.  rights  program  given  top  con- 
gressional prioritt 
The  first  real  break  In  the  9  months  long 
legislative   logjam   on    the    administration's 
civil   rights   proposals  came  last  week   with 
final  approval  by  the  House  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee   on    Civil    Rights    of    a    greatly 
strengthened  bUl  designed   to  assure  equal 
rights  and  equal  opportunities  for  all  Ameri- 
cans,   regardless    of    race,    creed,    color,    an- 
cestry or  national  origin. 

Though  marking  only  the  beginning  of 
what  promises  to  be  a  long  and  arduous 
legislative  Journey,  this  development  is  ex- 
tremely heartening  to  those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve Congress  has  an  urgent  duty  to  take  a 
strong,  unequivocal  stand  In  favor  of  the 
principle  of  equality  In  education,  training 
employment,  use  of  public  facilities,  access 
to  public  accommodations,  housing  and 
voting. 


As  Callfornlans,  with  such  protections  al- 
ready on  the  statute  books,  and  as  early  lead- 
ers In  the  fight  to  extend  our  American  con- 
stitutional heritage  of  freedom,  equality,  and 
Individual  liberty  to  all  the  Bute's  citizens, 
we  sometimes  tend  to  take  this  heritage  few- 
granted  and  often  do  not  fully  realize  the 
Importance  of  dynamic  national  leadership 
In  the  clvU  rights  field. 

Comprehensive  program 
The  subcommittee's  sweeping  10-part  bill 
Includes  provisions  on  voting,  public  ac- 
commodations, legal  remedies  for  depriva- 
tion of  rights,  desegregaUon  of  public  schools 
and  public  facilities,  a  new  Community  Rela- 
tions Service,  a  permanent  Civil  Bights  Com- 
mission, State  and  local  programs  getting 
Federal  financial  assistance,  a  new  Equal 
Employment  Opportunities  Commission,  na- 
tionwide Census  Bureau  factfinding  surveys 
on  the  extent  of  voting  discrimination,  and 
strengthening  the  right  to  higher  Federal 
court  review  of  civil  rights  cases. 

In  the  BiU  of  Rights  tradition 
Coming  during  this  year's  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  this 
comprehensive  clvU  rights  proposal  reminds 
me  of  another  Interesting  and  pertinent 
chapter  of  early  American  history. 

The  Founding  Fathers  and  a  solid  ma- 
jority of  the  citizens  of  the  original  13  States 
were  so  much  In  favor  of  written,  enforce- 
able guarantees  of  civil  rights  and  clvU  lib- 
erties that  they  Insisted  on  what  became  the 

first  10  amendments  to  the   Constitution 

the  world-famoxiB  BIU  of  Bights — as  a  con- 
dition for  ratification. 

Historians  unanimously  agree  that,  with- 
out this  firm  assurance  that  the  first  order 
of  business  for  the  new  Government  would 
be  adoption  of  such  civil  rights  guarantees. 
It  would  have  been  nearly  Impossible  to  ob- 
tain ratification  from  the  required  nine 
States. 

A  meaningful  bill 

I  was  very  happy  that  the  subcommittee 
has  approved  such  a  strong  proposal  on 
ClvU  rights.  It  assures  that,  even  though  the 
full  committee,  the  House  and  the  Senate 
may  tone  It  down  somewhat,  we  will  never- 
theless come  out  this  year  with  a  good  bill 
of  which  we  can  all  be  proud. 

It  will  be  a  major  step  In  our  effort  to 
eliminate  the  poison  of  racial  and  minority 
group  discrimination,  abolish,  once  and  for 
all,  second-class  citizenship  In  this  country 
and  fulfill  the  revolutionary  dream  of  free- 
dom and  equaUty  for  aU  Americans 
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Tuesday,  October  8,  1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

I  Samuel  12:  23:  God  forbid  that  I 
should  sin  against  the  Lord  in  ceasing  to 
pray  for  you. 

O  Thou  who  hast  taught  us  in  Thy 
word  to  engage  in  intercessory  prayer 
grant  that  we  may  not  fail  to  pray  for 
those  who  daily  find  the  struggle  of  life 
so  very  difficult  and  burdensome. 

We  earnestly  beseech  Thee  to  hear  us 
as  we  pray  for  aU  whose  lives  are  at- 
tended with  many  failures  and  disap- 
pointments and  whose  very  thoughts  are 
continually  fiowing  in  sadness. 

May  the  children  of  darkness  and  de- 
pression be  filled  with  hope  and  cheer  as 
they  take  knowledge  of  our  confidence 
and  trust  in  the  assurance  that  Thy 
grace  is  sufficient  for  all  their  needs. 


Give  us  a  clear  sense  of  duty  and  a 
new  perception  of  the  opportunities  of 
helping  to  bear  the  burdens  of  others 
and  to  bring  sunshine  into  hearts  that 
are  weary  and  sad  and  may  all  our  serv- 
ice to  humanity  be  manifestations  of  the 
spirit  of  our  blessed  Lord  who  was  moved 
with  compassion  and  went  about  doing 
good. 

Hear  us  in  His  name.    Amen. 


contracts  between  shipowners  and  the 
United  States  dealing  with  vessels  whose 
life  has  been  extended  by  PubUc  Law  86-618 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
foUowing  Utle.  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1172.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  86- 
618  and  section  606  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,   1936,  to  authorize  the  amendment  of 


HOUR  OP  MEETING  THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER  10 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
convenes  on  Thursday  next  it  convene 
at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  object,  this  matter  has  been 
discussed  with  me  by  the  majority 
leader  and  I  have  discussed  the  matter 
with  other  Members.  It  occurs  to  us 
with  good  reason  that  the  convenience 
of  a  great  many  Members  would  be 
served  If  we  could  meet  at  11  o'clock,  and 
in  all  likelihood  complete  consideration 
of  the  bill  that  will  be  up  on  Thursday 
next. 
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October  8 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  resery^- 
tlon  of  objectioai. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection  tb 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


.roi« 

mJ. 


NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
BOARD 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  M|. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad>- 
dress  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re«- 
vlse  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is    there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  tratk 
New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey 
Speaker,  on  April  10,  1962,  oxir  dlstin« 
gulshed  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Laxvkxtu]  and  the  gentle* 
man  from  Michigan  [Mr.  OairrxNl.  ad- 
dressed the  House  on  the  subject  of  the 
National   Labor   Relations   Board    and 
numerous  cases  decided  by  It  and  by  the 
Supreme  Court     On  June  5,  19«2.  the 
gentleman  tnxn  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara] 
and  I  replied  to  the  gentleman  fron| 
Georgia  [Mr.  LAirDRtml  and  the  gentle^ 
man  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Qtamn],  and 
those  two  gentlemen  repeated  their  per<* 
formanee  on  June  18,  1963.    Again  my 
distingiUshed   colleague   the   gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  and  I  re- 
plied this  past  July  11.    Subsequently, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Lan- 
DRUxl  spoke  again  on  the  same  subject 
on  Augxist  27,  at  which  time  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  HJR.  8246.    Yesterday  tha 
gentleman  frcan  Michigan  [Mr.  ORirriNj 
addressed  himself  to  the  same  subject 
again.     The    pattern    was    unchanged^ 
The  speech  was  a  reflection,  once  again, 
at  his  Ideas  of  how  the  NLRB  shoul^ 
operate.    It  was  not  anything  but  a  per-i 
sonal  opinion. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  this  matter,  I  take 
this  time  simply  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  our  distinguished  colleagues 
are  speaking  for  themselves  only,  not 
for  the  subcommittee  or  indeed,  for  the 
House  or  the  full  committee.  I  see  no 
need  for  any  further  rebuttals  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  for  it  is  evident  that 
the  proper  place  for  such  discussions  is 
in  OMnmittee  where  the  matters  can  be 
discussed  objectively. 

I  think  this  dialog  has  lasted  quite 
long  enough  and  there  will  be  no  further 
replies  except,  of  course,  if  there  Is  legis- 
lative consideration  of  these  matters. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tl«nan  has  expired. 


MADAME  NHU 


Mr.  HAYS.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extaid  my  | 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio?  j 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAVs.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought  it ! 
might  be  of  interest  to  the  House  to  know 
that  in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  i 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  FVjr- 
eign  Affairs  on  State  Department  per- 


sonnel and  foreign  operations,  I  am  going 
to  launch  an  inquiry  into  how  this  20th 
century  Lucrezia  Borgia,  Madame  Nhu. 
got  a  dlplomatk:  visa  to  visit  this  coun- 
try and  continues  to  Insult  our  service- 
men and  men  who  have  died  fighting  for 
Vietnam.    She  says  they  are  spectators 
at  this  battle.    I  would  say  if  they  are, 
then  we  ought  to  get  them  into  a  less 
dangerous  spectator  sport.    This  woman 
has  set  off  in  Paris  and  Rome  on  a  shop- 
ping expedition,  and  I  suspect  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  will  be  interested  as  to 
how  much  of  our  US.  dollars — we  are 
pouring  SlVi   million   a  day   Into   that 
country — and  I  am  sure  the  American 
taxpayers  will  be  Interested  to  know  how 
much  she  is  spending  of  that  on  new 
clothes  in  Paris  and  Rome.    She  is  an 
evil  woman.    She  should  not  have  been 
allowed    to   come    here.      Since    she    Is 
neither  a  government  official  nor  a  dip- 
lomat, she  should  not  have  a  diplomatic 
visa.    I  think  it  is  bad  enough  for  her  to 
Insult    the    United    States    on    foreign 
shores,   but   certainly   this  comic   strip 
Dragon  Lady  shotild  not  be  allowed  to 
come  here  and  do  It. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 
Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Thursday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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WHEAT   FOR   RED   GANGSTERS 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  deal  to 
give  Communist  Russia  wheat  Is  unbe- 
lievable. It  is  beyond  me  how  any  ra- 
tional person  in  the  United  States  today 
could  seriously  consider  openly  and  bra- 
zenly aiding  the  cause  of  communism  In 
such  fashion. 

We  poured  $11,000  million  of  lend  lease 
into  Russia  during  World  War  II  and 
were  visited  In  return  with  the  most  in- 
conceivable ingratitude  in  all  the  history 
of  the  world.  Our  pilots  who  landed  in 
Russia  were  interned  and  brutally  mis- 
treated. Our  military  observers  were  not 
permitted  at  the  front,  and  much  of  our 
aid  was  used  for  conquest.  Russia  repaid 
our  kindness  by  helping  North  Korea  and 
Red  China  to  launch  a  war  to  destroy 
freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  did  not  even  learn  by 
experience.  We  poured  scrap  iron  and 
oil  into  Japan  and  thus  indirectly  helped 
fashion  the  infamous  attack  upon  our 
men  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Oiu-  soldiers  were 
slain  on  the  battlefields  with  our  own 
scrap  iron.  Adolph  Hitler's  war  for  con- 
quest never  could  have  gotten  off  the 
ground  without  aid  from  those  whom  he 
intended  to  destroy.  Surely  the  United 
States  is  not  again  going  to  bail  out  fal- 
tering, incompetent  communism. 

The  test  ban  treaty  may  indeed  have 
been  the  first  step  and  this  proposed 
wheat  deal  Is  the  second  step — not  to- 
ward peace  but  toward  enslavement, 
degradation,  war.  and  surrender  of  na- 
tional honor.  We  are  being  charmed  by 
the  snake  of  "peaceful  coexistence."  The 
people  of  the  United  States  are  looking 
to  this  Congress  to  prevent  this  wheat 
deal  and  preserve  the  integrity  of  this 
great  coimtry. 


PAY  INCREASES  FOR  MEMBERS  OP 
CONGRESS  AND  THE  EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  this 
Nation  wallowing  in  debt  yet  Indulging 
In  the  fiction  that  a  tax  cut  will  cure  the 
financial  evils  that  abound,  the  situation 
is  to  be  further  compounded  with  pay 
increases  for  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  of  Government. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  Introduced 
yesterday.  Members  of  Congress  would 
get  a  $12,500  a  year  increase  to  $35,000. 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  would  be 
Increased  $15,000  a  year  to  $60,000.  Cab- 
inet officers  would  also  go  up  $15,000  a 
year  to  $40,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  and  other  Increases 
which  I  do  not  have  the  time  to  list  are 
unconscionable  and  I  tnist  that  unlike 
last  week,  when  Members  of  the  House 
voted  themselves  fringe  benefits,  they  will 
stand  and  be  counted  on  a  rollcall  vote 
for  the  benefit  of  the  taxpayers  who  will 
pay  these  bills  if  ever  they  are  paid. 


DEPARTMENT    OP    DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1964 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
7179)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1964,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement, 
■nie  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoNniRiNCE  RiPORT  (H.  RxPT.  No.  812) 
The  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  di«- 
agreelng  votes  of  the  two  Hoiises  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
7179)  "making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1964.  and  for  other  purposes," 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
haye  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ment niunbered  7. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1,  2.  8,  4.  5.  8,  10,  13,  17,  18.  22.  23 
and  26  and  agree  to  the  same. 
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Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "$46,000,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  13:  Th&t  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$3,369,071,000";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  niunbered  14:  That  the 
Hovise  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  14, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendment  insert  "$2,913,600,000";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  15:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  15,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  svim  proposed  by 
said  amendment  Insert  "$191325,000";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  16:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  16,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendment  insert  "$4355.500,000";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  19:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  19.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$2,889,145,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  21 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nvunbered  21,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$3,385,675,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  24 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  24,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  simi  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$1,386,141,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numt>ered  25 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  25.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$3,453,376,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  9,  11.  20 
and  27. 

Richard  B.  Russeix. 
Carl  Hatdkn. 
Lister  Hill, 
John  L.  McClellam, 
Allen  J.  Ellender, 
Harrt  F.  Btro, 
Leverett  Saltonstall, 
Milton  Youno. 
Margaret  Chase  Skith. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Oeorge  Mahon, 
Harrt  R.  Shepparo. 
Clarence  Cannon, 
Oeralb  R.  Ford. 
Harold  C.  Ostertac, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


foUowlng  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and  recom- 
mended In  the  accompanying  conference 
report  as  to  each  of  such  amendments, 
namely : 

title    I MnjTART    PERSONNEL 

Military  personnel.  Army 

Amendment  No.  1:  Provides  $100,000,000 
by  transfer  from  the  Army  stock  fund  and 
defense  stock  fund  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate instead  of  $125,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Provides  $60,000,000  by 
transfer  from  the  Army  Industrial  fund  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $66,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Military  personnel.  Navy 
Amendment  No.  3:  Provides  $30,000,000 
by  transfer  from  the  defense  stock  fund  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $37,000,000 
from  the  Navy  stock  fund  and  the  defense 
stock  fund  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Strikes  language  pro- 
viding for  transfer  from  Navy  stock  fund 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  5:  Provides  for  transfer 
of  $90,000,000  from  the  Navy  industrial  fund 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $110.- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Military  personnel,  Air  Force 
Amendment  No.  6:  Provides  for  transfer 
of  $45,000,000  from  the  Air  Force  stock  fund 
and  the  defense  stock  fund  Instead  of  $20,- 
000,000  by  transfer  from  the  defense  stock 
fund  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and  $175,- 
000,000  by  transfer  from  the  Air  Force  stock 
fund  and  the  defense  stock  fund  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Restores  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  providing  for  transfers 
from  the  Air  Force  stock  fund. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Provides  for  transfer 
of  $10,000,000  from  the  Air  Force  industrial 
fund  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$35,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Reserve  personnel,  Army 

Amendment  No.  9:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. 


National  Guard  personnel.  Army 
Amendment    No.    10:    Appropriates   $242,- 
800,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$240,300,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  11:  Rep>orted  In  disagree- 
ment. 

It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  committee  on  con- 
ference, in  providing  the  amounts  indicated 
In  amendments  numbers  1  through  8,  inclu- 
sive, to  provide  for  carrying  out  the  program 
of  military  personnel  strengths  proposed  in 
the  budget  estimates.  It  is  understood  that 
adjustments  may  be  sought  In  connection 
with  the  supplemental  estimates  covering  the 
costs  of  the  recently  enacted  military  pay 
increase. 
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Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  7179)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1964,   and  tor  other   purposes,   submit   the 


title     n OPERATION     AND     MAINTENANCE 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Army 
Amendment  No.  13:  Appropriates  $3,369.- 
071.000  instead  of  $3,361,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $3,375,643,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Navy 
Amendment  No.  13:  Provides  a  limitation 
of  $7,800,000  for  emergency  and  extraordinary 
expenses  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of  $7,400,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  14:  Appropriates  $2,913,- 
600.000  Instead  of  $2,906,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $2,919,200,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Marine  Corps 
Amendment  No.  15:  Appropriates  $191335.- 
000  Instead  of  $191,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $191,650,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 


Operation  and  maintenance.  Air  Force 
Amendment  No.  16:   Appropriates  $4356,- 
500,000  instead  of  $4,341,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $4,370,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Army  National 
Guard 

Amendment  No.  17:  Appropriates  $180,800,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$176,600,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

TITLE     in PROCUREMENT 

Procurement  of  equipment  and  missiles. 
Army 

Amendment  No.  18:  Appropriates  $2,931.- 
094,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$2,958,894,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Procurement  of  aircraft  and  missiles.  Navy 
Amendment  No.  19:  Appropriates  $2,889,- 

145,000  Instead  of  $2,877,445,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $2,928,845,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  committee  of  confer- 
ence  has  deleted  the  funds  restored  by  the 
Senate  for  the  EA6A  aircraft.  The  program 
presented  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  the  modification  of  existing  air- 
craft to  the  proposed  EA6A  configuration  Is 
approved  and  should  be  accomplished  with 
funds  presently  available  In  this  appropri- 
ation item.  Funds  restored  to  the  bill  by  the 
Senate  In  the  amount  of  $10,200,000  for  the 
Gulfstream  aircraft  are  deleted.  Funds  re- 
stored to  the  bill  by  the  Senate  In  the 
amount  of  $11,700,000  for  the  T2B  trainer 
aircraft  are  approved. 

Shipbuilding  and  conversion.  Naiyy 
Amendment  No.  20:  Rejxjrted  In  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  will  offer  a  motion  to  appropriate  $2.- 
059,589,000  Instead  of  $2,080,089,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $2,068,089,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Aircraft  procurement.  Air  Force 
Amendment  No.  21:  Appropriates  $3,385,- 
575,000  instead  of  $3,328,900,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $3396,075,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  have  reduced 
by  $9,500,000  the  funds  restored  by  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  C-141  aircraft.  This  Is  to  be 
applied  to  the  procurement  of  spare  parts 
and  Is  not  to  Interfere  with  the  number  of 
aircraft  programed  In  the  bill  as  approved  by 
the  Senate. 

Missile  procurement.  Air  Force 
Amendment  No.  22:  Appropriates  $2,141.- 
990,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$2,129,490,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Other  procurement.  Air  Force 
Amendment    No.    23:  Appropriates    $878.- 
299,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$871,299,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

TITLE    IV — research,    DEVELOPMENT,    TEST,    AND 
EVALUATION 

Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation. 
Army 

Amendment  No.  24:  Appropriates  $1386.- 
141,000  Instead  of  $1363,141,000  as  propoMd 
by  the  House  and  $1,391,141,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  committee  of  confer- 
ence approves  an  Increase  of  $23,000,000  for 
the  defense  communication  satellite  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  and  is  agreed  that  $5.- 
000,000  above  the  House  amount  be  restored 
to  the  LANCE  missile  program  to  be  offset  by 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  an  aircraft 
development  program. 

Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation. 
Air  Force 

Amendment  No.  26:  Appropriates  $3,453,- 
376,000  Instead  of  $3,416,146,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $3,483,376,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  Increase  above  the 
House  amount  Includes  $30,000,000  for  the 
mobile  medlxun  range  ballistic  mlwlle  pro- 
gram and  $7,230,000  for  a  classified  project. 
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TTTIM    ▼— OnmUI.    PBOTISIONS 

Am«n<linent  No.  M:  Provkte*  for  •  limita- 
tion at  30  per  c«nt\un  on  IntUraet  axpenkes 
In  connection  with  reaearch  grmnta  am  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  39  per  centiun 
se  propoeed  by  the  Houee. 

Amendment  No.  37:  Reported  In  disagrfe 
ment. 

Gkoecx  Mahon. 
Hauit  R.  Shxppaxo, 
CtAXCNCZ  Cannon, 

OnALO  R.  FOKD, 

Habold  C.  Obtkktao. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


caiAj  op  the  house 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  tie 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  eaU  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  foi- 
lowlng  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  1661 


Aiende 
Barrett 
Bwry 

Bennett.  Mich. 
Berry 
Blatntk 
BoUlng 
Bow 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Buckley 
Burton 
Cameron 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Cooley 
Cor  belt 
Devle,  Tenn. 
Daweon 

Dulakl 
Vlaher 

Frellnghuysen 

OriOn 

anfflths 

Oubaer 

Hau 

TTtniwin 


Harding 

Hardy 

Harvey,  Iflch. 

Hoffman 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kee 

Kllbum 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Lankford 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Ud. 

McDoweU 

McFall 

Maedonald 

MacQregor 

Mallllard 

ICartln.  Calif. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Matsunaga 

Michel 

Mills 

Moore 

Morrison 

Moeher 

Moas 

Murphy,  111. 

Medal 

Norblad 

O'Brien,  ni. 


Pilcher 

Pillion 

PoweU 

Rains 

Reifel 

BeuM 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Ryan,  N.T. 

St.  Onge 

Schenck 

Shelley 

Staeppard 

Sibal 

Staebler 

Stubblefleld 

Thompson.  N.4 

Thomson.  Wis, 

Thomberry 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

WatU 

Whalley 

White 

Wlckersham 

WUson,  Bob 

Zablockl 


i 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  3., 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names^ 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispe 
with. 


ensed 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  APPRO-* 
PRIATION  BILL.  1964 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  fronj 
Texas  [Mr.  MahonI  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Jmi^ 
28  the  House  passed  the  defense  appro-* 
priatlon  bill  which  provided  $47,082,009,-» 
000  for  defense  for  the  then  forthcoming 
fiscal  year,  which  is  now  the  currenH 
fiscal  year.  The  reduction  made  In  thq 
defense  budget  by  the  House  was  $1.9 
bilBon.  Some  of  these  reductions  were, 
in  effect,  paper  reductions.  Other  re-l 
ductions  were  made  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  better  economy  and  more  efiQ- 
clent  management  In  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Other  reductions  were  made 
because  the  committee  and  the  House  did 
not  believe  that  the  Defense  Department 


was  ready  to  effectively  spend  certain 
funds  which  were  requested.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  House,  In  some  instances, 
that  requests  for  funds  were  premature. 
The  House  bill  went  over  to  the  other 
body  and  the  other  body  more  or  less 
asrreed  with  the  position  of  the  House 
and  the  bill  which  we  had  approved.  It 
added  some  $258  million  to  the  bill.  In 
conference,  the  House  agreed  to  a  com- 
promise amount  of  $47,220,010,000. 

The  bill  as  reflected  in  the  conference 
report  is  $138,001,000  above  the  House 
figure  and  $119,697,000  below  the  amount 
in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  a  rel- 
atively short  time  ago. 

There  is  a  new  atmosphere  in  the 
country,  to  some  extent,  as  a  result  of 
the  test  ban  treaty  which  was  recently 
approved  by  the  Senate.  I  know  that 
all  Members  are  most  anxious  that  we 
not  let  down  our  guard;  that  we  not  be- 
come complacent;  that  we  not  be  in- 
duced into  a  state  of  euphoria,  against 
which  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  warned, 
as  a  result  of  this  treaty. 

The  Congress,  by  its  approval  of  this 
bill,  will  in  my  judgment  show  that  we 
continue  to  be  alert  to  the  dangers  of 
Communist  aggression.     This  bill  is  $7 
billion  above  the  comparable  defense  ap- 
propriations for   the   last  year  of   the 
previous   administration.     It  is   $7   bil- 
lion above  the  average  annual  appropri- 
ations for  the  3  years  just  prior  to  the 
time  this  administration  came  to  power. 
I  am  not  saying  that  in  order  to  be 
partisan  because,  insofar  as  I  know,  there 
are  no  partisan  aspects  to  the  measure 
which  is  before  us.    tarn  saying  it  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasizing  the  fact  that  we 
are  trying  to  buy  $7  billion  more  in  de- 
fense now  than  we  were  trying  to  buy  3 
years  ago.    Since  that  time,  some  costs 
have  gone  up,  but  higher  costs  are  re- 
sponsible for  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
Increase. 

Approval  of  this  conference  report  will 
indicate  to  the  Congress,  will  indicate  to 
the  Grovemment,  will  indicate  to  our  own 
people,  will  indicate  to  our  friends  and 
those  Who  oppose  us.  the  determination 
and  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  remain  alert,  to  remain 
strong,  and  to  be  wUling  to  continue  to 
pay  whatever  price  may  be  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  our  liberties. 

We  continue  to  be  the  leading  country 
in  the  world  from  a  military  standpoint. 
We  have  a  clear  military  superiority  over 
the  Soviet  Union.  Favorable  action  on 
this  report  will  be  a  declaration  of  our 
Intention  to  remain  in  a  position  of  mili- 
tary superiority. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  give 
us  some  Idea  where  the  money  is  going 
that  Is  represented  by  the  $138  million 
above  the  House-approved  figure? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes,  I  was  just  coming 
to  that.  There  are  many  minor  differ- 
ences, but  the  major  differences  are  as 
follows:  The  House  provided  $20,500,000 
for  a  so-called  roll-on  roll-off  cargo  ship 
for  military  transport.  The  other  body 
struck  out  this  amount  on  the  ground 


that  It  was  premature,  that  private  en- 
terprise was  building  a  ship  which  might 
be  a  sufficient  ship  for  the  purpose.  So 
the  funds  for  this  ship  were  eliminated 
by  the  other  body  and  we  agreed  to  the 
elimination.  This  may  well  be  only  a 
postponement  to  next  year,  but  at  any 
rate  that  is  one  of  the  differences  in- 
volved here. 

We  have  a  series  of  programs  involv- 
ing satellites  of  one  kind  or  another. 
The  House  agreed  to  the  Senate  increase 
in  the  funds  for  the  defense  communica- 
tions satellite  in  the  amount  of  $23  mil- 
lion.   That  is  one  of  the  larger  Items. 

In  my  Judgment,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  we  did  was  to  change  our 
position  somewhat  on  the  so-called 
MMRBM,  the  mobile  medium  range  bal- 
listic missile.  We  provided  funds  for  it 
last  year.  We  provided  $43,100,000  in 
the  House  bill.  We  struck  out  $100  mil- 
lion on  the  ground  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  had  not  made  up  Its  mind, 
had  not  determined  resolutely  to  proceed 
with  the  production  of  the  mobile  me- 
dium range  ballistic  missile. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  did  not  ap- 
peal this  reduction  of  $100  million  to  the 
Senate.  However.  General  Taylor,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
did  say  that  he  hoped  that  the  other 
body  would  restore  the  $100  million 
which  we  had  stricken  out  for  the  mobile 
medium  range  ballistic  missile.  The 
other  body  did  not  approve  the  full  $100 
million,  but  put  in  $60  million. 

I  believe  that  this  weapon.  If  It  can  be 
perfected,  will  be  an  important  addition 
to  our  arsenal.  It  will  be  transportable 
on  a  truck,  and  by  our  aircraft.  We 
would  be  able  to  deploy  ballistic  missiles 
to  almost  any  area  of  the  world  and  be 
ready  to  use  them,  Lf  necessary,  on  very 
short  notice. 

In  the  event  of  something  less  than  a 
total,  all-out  war,  we  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  fire  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  from  the  United  States,  but  we 
could  fire  this  weapon  from  mobile  sites 
near  whatever  area  of  the  world  the  dif- 
ficulty had  arisen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  weapon  is  designed 
to  fill  the  range  gap  between  the  ICBMs 
and  the  Army  missile  called  the  Per- 
shing, which  has  a  range  of  400  miles. 
The  mobile  medium  range  ballistic  mis- 
sile would  have  a  range  up  to  about 
2,000  miles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  are  the  more  sig- 
nificant items.  The  conference  report 
appears  in  the  Record  of  today.  I  know 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross] 
is  Interested,  as  we  all  are,  in  the  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  personnel.  We  are 
maintaining  in  this  bill  the  same  mili- 
tary personnel.  2.695,000.  that  was  re- 
quested in  the  budget.  We  did  not  cut 
one  single  person  In  uniform  requested 
by  the  President.  The  President's  budg- 
et proposed  a  reduction  of  10,000  In  the 
current  fiscal  year  in  civilian  personnel. 
The  House  and  Senate  conferees,  having 
agreed  upon  a  reduction  of  $1.7  billion 
in  the  bill,  have  made  certain  that  there 
would  be  the  budgeted  reduction  and  a 
considerable  additional  reduction  In 
civilian  personnel. 

Mr.   GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MAHON.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  now.  Is  the  gentle- 
man speaking  of  American  nationals  as 
well  as  foreign  nationals,  or  just  Ameri- 
can nationals  in  his  reference  to  person- 
nel In  the  Military  Establishment? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  speaking  of  Amer- 
ican nationals,  but  a  reduction  will  be 
made  in  the  deployment  overseas  of 
civilian  personnel  as  a  result  of  some  of 
these  readjustments. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  would  hope  so  be- 
cause the  Comptroller  General  has  stat- 
ed that  we  had  some  2,000  Japanese  na- 
tionals surplus  to  our  needs  employed  by 
the  military  in  Japan  and  If  that  situa- 
tion exists  in  that  same  proportion 
around  the  world,  we  are  certainly 
spending  a  lot  of  money  on  foreign  na- 
tionals that  ought  to  be  stopped  and 
stopped  immediately. 

Mr.  MAHON.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  General  Accounting  OflQce 
is  an  arm  of  the  Congress  and  we  have 
conferred  repeatedly  with  Mr.  Campbell, 
the  Comptroller  General,  who  has  co- 
operated very  closely  with  the  committee 
and  who  has  been  immediately  available 
to  us  and  who  has  worked  with  us  In  an 
effort  to  achieve  all  possible  economy  and 
efficiency  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Mr.  GROSS.  WDl  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  the  signing  of  the 
so-called  test  ban  treaty  and  the  thaw- 
ing of  the  cold  war,  if  it  may  be  called 
that,  and  with  the  newfoimd  affinity  for 
the  Soviets  that  we  see  displayed  and 
becoming  more  pronounced  almost  every 
day,  including  the  proposed  deal  on 
wheat,  I  wonder  where  we  are  headed. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman,  with  this 
new-found  affinity  for  the  Russians, 
what  about  the  appropriations  next 
year?  Does  the  gentleman  think  we 
might  substantially  cut  the  defense  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
on  the  basis  of  this  warmness.  this 
thawing  out.  that  Is  taking  place  all  over 
the  landscape? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  have  not  believed  and 
do  not  believe  that  there  has  been  a 
thawing  of  the  cold  war.    I  think  the 


danger  to  our  coimtry  is  as  great  and 
immediate  as  it  was  previously.  It  is  for 
that  reason  I  feel  that  we  are  on  solid 
ground  in  approving  the  second  highest 
peacetime  defense  bill  in  the  history  of 
our  country,  and  that  Is  what  we  do  if 
we  approve  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  McNamara,  the  able,  industrious, 
and  highly  competent  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, for  whom  I  have  great  respect, 
toe*  the  position  when  he  came  Into  of- 
fice that  we  needed  to  give  ourselves 
greater  strength  in  certain  areas,  such 
as  Increasing  the  mobility  of  our  forces. 
We  are  spending  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  this  area.    We  have  also  done 
a  terrific  job  toward  modernizing  the 
Army  so  It  would  not  have  to  use  World 
War  II  weapons.    Our  defense  appro- 
priation   bill    has    gone    up    $7    billion 
above  the  last  full  fiscal  year  of  the 
previous     administration.    We     should 
not  let  defense  costs  escalate  rapidly.    I 
believe  that  defense  spending  will  level 
off.    One  of  the  reasons  why  I  support 
some  reductions  in  this  bill  is  that  we  do 
not  want  a  series  of  peaks,  and  sudden 
retrenchments   if  we   can  avoid  them. 
We    want    a    consistent    program    of 
strength.    I  would  not  be  surprised  If 
the  defense  budget  next  year  is  not  ap- 
proximately at  the  same  level  as  the  pres- 
ent budget.    I  hope  It  will  not  have  to 
go  up.    I  think  we  are  on  a  rather  high 
plateau  now.    My  hope  is  we  are  not 
going  to  have  to  go  higher  in  defense 
spending,  at  least  for  the  next  few  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  Is  not 
too  Impressed  with  the  talk  of  peace  and 
good  will  that  seems  to  be  growing  in 
volume  around  the  world,  and  particu- 
larly in  this  coimtry  these  days? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  not  cognizant  of 
that  myself.  I  think  we  want  to  avoid 
war  If  we  can.  National  defense  Is  an 
insurance  policy.  We  are  buying  and 
continuing  to  pay  the  annual  premium 
on  it.  We  have  coming  into  the  Inven- 
tory every  month  and  year  an  Increased 
number  of  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles and  submarine-launched  missiles. 
At  no  time  can  we  relax  our  vigilance. 
We  have  done  a  good  Job  in  maintain- 
ing our  mUItary  position.  We  must 
continue  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  the  arms  race  con- 
tinuing at  full  speed,  would  It  not  be 
more  than  a  little  Incongruous  if  we  now 
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supplied  the  Russians  with  wheat  and 
fiour  that  they  need  to  feed  the  man- 
power that  provides  the  ability  to  pro- 
duce the  weapons  that  may  well  be  used 
against  us? 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  is  an  Issue  not 
facing  us  in  this  conference  report.  I 
have  not  made  an  intense  study  of  that 
matter,  nor  have  I  discussed  it  with  offi- 
cials of  the  Government.  My  idea 
would  be  to  look  upon  this  providing  of 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  with  a  great 
deal  of  reservation  and  caution.  I  am 
not  so  sure  but  what  the  Soviet  Union 
can  secure  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
the  wheat  it  needs,  but  that  issue  is  not 
involved  here. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Is  there  anythhig  in 
the  language  which  would  clarify  the 
situation  on  subsidized  wheat  sales  to 
the  enemy? 

Mr.  MAHON.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
bill  which  has  any  relationship  to  that 
at  all.  As  this  bill  passed  the  House 
and  also  the  other  body,  there  Is  nothing 
in  here  about  wheat. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  gentleman  will 
recall  in  the  Agricultural  Act  last  year 
there  was  an  attempt  to  set  forth  policy. 
I  wonder  if  there  was  any  further  at- 
tempt to  set  policy  about  subsidizing 
wheat  sales  to  the  enemy  included  here. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Nothing  along  that 
line  is  in  this  bill  or  report. 

Mr.  FORD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  lengthy 
comments  to  add  to  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  I  think  this  Is 
a  good  compromise.  It  Is  very  close  to 
the  House  bill.  It  Is  good  legislation 
and  I  endorse  it. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  shaU  insert  tables  in 
the  Record  giving  specific  figures  with 
respect  to  all  the  services  and  more  of 
the  details  in  order  that  they  may  be 
readily  available  to  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

At  this  point,  under  leave  to  revise, 
extend,  and  insert  tabular  material,  f 
offer  a  summary  and  a  detailed  tabula- 
tion of  the  estimates,  the  action  to  the 
two  Houses,  and  the  conference  agree- 
ment: 


Title 


Title  I— MiUtary  personneL 

Title  II— Operation  and  maintenance 

Title  III— Procurement 

Title IV— Research,  development,  teet.'uid 
evaluation 7.021,558.000 


Appropriations, 
1963 


$12,002,600,000 
11,688,724.500 
16,647,110,000 


ToUl,  tiUes  I,  ir,  m,  vai  IV. 


HLstributlon  of  appropriations  by  ORaniza- 
timial  component: 
Army 


Navy..  .^ — . 

Air  Force .1"""! 

L>eiBnac  ageodM. IIIIIIIIII! 

Total.  Department  of  Defense. 


Budget  esti- 
mates, 1964 


48,380.082,500 


11, 637.  871 000 
15,  176,832,(»00 
19,  482,  917,  000 
'X0fil4e0,600 


48.350,082,600 


$13. 23S,  an,  000 

11.792,237,000 
16,  724.  800,  000 

7,  262, 000. 000 


«,  014, 237, 000 


12,579,628.000 

14,  966,  .'WO,  000 

IB,  178.40a000 

2,280,909,000 


Passed  Uouse 


Passed  Senate 


$12,848,200,000    $U  860, 700, 000 

"  ""  11,741.030,000 

IS,  7H  747, 000 


11,  678,  337.  000 
15,0«>,472.000 

6, 889. 000, 000 


47, 082. 009. 000 


«,014.2S7.000 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


12, 006, 563.000 

14.369,838,000 

18,388.035.000 

2,  26a  673.  000 


47.003,0001000 


6, 984.  230,  ODD 


47,  S3»,  707. 000 


U  117, 106,000 
14,  424. 088, 000 
1&  547. 840. 000 

2,  250.  673, 000 


Conference 
action 


$12, 850,  70O,  800 
11,714.(133,000 
1S,70&047.000 

6.949.230.000 


47. 220, 010, 000 


47,S»,7W,000 


12,  105.  534.  000 

14, 369,  9f;i.  000 

18;  493,  840. 000 

2, 250, 673. 000 


Conlereoot  action  compared  with— 


Budget 
estimM« 


-$384,500,000 

-78,ao4.a» 

-1,018,753,000 
-312,770,000 


-l.7M.2r,  000 


47. 220.  OU).  000 


-474.004,000 

-596.337.000 

-684.560,000 

-39,  236,  000 


HOUM 


+$1500,000 
+35,606,000 
+30, 675, 000 

+60, 230, 000 


+  138.001,000 


+9,  971.  000 

+  125,000 

+  137.006.000 


-1,794.227.000   +138.001,000 


Senate 


-$38,007,000 
-57.70a000 

-35.000,000 


-110.697,000 


-11,872,000 
-M.  135.000 
-M.  000, 000 


-U0,fl07.00t 


'  i 
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TITLE  I— MILITARY  PERSONNEL 


Tttto 


Military  perwnnel.  Army . 

Military  personnel.  Navy . 

Military  personnel.  Marine  Corps 

Military  personnel.  Air  Force 

Reserve  personnel.  Army 

Reserve  penonnel,  Navy..^ 

Reserve  personnel,  Marine  Corps 

Reserre  personnel.  Air  Korce 

National  Ouaril  personnel,  Army 

National  (luaril  personnel.  Air  Force 

Retiretl  pay.  Defense 

Total,  Title  I— Military  personnel 


October  8 


Appropriations, 
1003 


,  800,  ono 
,006,000 
,000.000 


12. 992.00*,  000 


Badget  esti- 
mates, 1964 


•$3,885,000,000 

»  2. 676,  000. 000 

678, 600, 000 

•4,148,000,000 

210, 100.  000 

92,300.000 

28.S0a000 

S5.ioaooo 

240,300,000 

68,30a000 

1. 163, 000, 000 


Passed  House 


13, 23A.  200,  000 


•$3,785,000,000 

•2,614,O0aO0O 

67a  600, 000 

•  3. 943. 000,  (100 

210,100.000 

92. 300. 000 

28,500,000 

65,100,000 

24a3oaooo 

58.300,000 
1, 143,  OOa  000 


Passed  Senate 


12, 848,  200, 000 


000,000 
000,000 

6oaooo 

000,000 
100,000 
300,000 
500,000 
100,000 
800.000 
300.000 
000,000 


12, 85a  700. 000 


Conference 
action 


•$3,785,000,000 

•2,614.000.000 

678,  fiOO,  000 

"J  3,  943.  000.  000 

210.100,000 

92,300,000 

28.500,000 

56,10a000 

242, 800, 000 

58,300,000 

1, 143, 000, 000 


Conference  action  compared  with — 


Budget 
estimate 


-$100,  000. 000 
-62, 000, 000 

"-265,'666,"666' 


+2,500,000 


-2a  00a  000 


12, 8Sa  700, 000 


-384,60a000 


House 


+$2,60a000 


+2,600,000 


Senate 


TITLE  n-OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 


Operation  an<l  maintenance.  Army 

OiJeration  lurl  maintenance.  Navy 

Operation  and  maintt-nance.  Marine  Corps- 
Operation  and  maintenance.  Air  Force 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Defense  Agen- 
cies  

Operation  and  maintenance,  Army  National 

Guard 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Air  National 

Guard 

National  Board  ior  the  Promotion  of  Rifle 

Practice,  Army 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Alaska  Com- 
munication System,  Army. 

Claims,  Defrnse 

Contingencies.  I>efenae 

Court  oi  M  illlary  App^s,  Defense 

Total,  Tttle  U— Operation  and  Main- 
tenance  


$3.4fi2,i 
2,861414 

194, 
4,407,1 

358,< 


17i' 
194,404 


000 
000 
000 
000 

.400 

1 000 


6,90(, 
"  19.  OOQ, 
l.S.OO( 

47; 


000 

000 
.000 
,100 


Procurement   of  equipment   and   missiles. 
Army 

I'rocarement  of  aircraft  and  misrites,  Navy.. 

Shipbuilding  and  oonversloo,  Navy 

Other  procurement.  Navy 

Procurement.  Marine  Corps 

Aircraft  procurement.  Air  Force 

Missile  procurement.  Air  Force 

Other  procurement.  Air  Force 

Procurement,  Defense  agencies 

Total,  title  in— Procurement 


$3, 395.  200.  000 

2.  934.  000.  000 

192. 300. 000 

4,38^000,000 

451,40a0O0 

i7e,6oaooo 

222,700,000 
528,000 


19.000.000 

15,000,000 

509,000 


11,688,724,500     11,792,237,000 


$3. 361.  000, 000 
2,906.000.000 

191.  ooaooo 

4, 341,  OOa  000 

446,  ooaooo 

17«,60a000 

222, 700, 000 

528,000 


18. 000, 000 

16.000,000 

BOO,  X» 


11.678,337,000 


$3.  375, 643. 000 

2, 919.  aoa  000 

191,650.000 
4. 370. 000. 000 

446,  ooaooo 

18a  800. 000 

222,700,000 

528,000 


19,000,000 

15,000,000 

509,000 


$3, 369. 071. 000 

2,913.600.000 

191. 325. 000 

4, 355,50a  000 

446,  ooaooo 
i8a8oaooo 

222,700,000 
528,000 


19,000,000 

15,  ooaooo 

609,000 


11.741,030,000 


11.714,033,000 


-$26. 1-29, 000 

-2a4oaooo 

-975,000 
-29,  500, 000 

-5, 400, 000 

-H.  200, 000 


-78,204.000 


+$8,071,000 

+8,eoaooo 

+325,000 
+14,50a000 


+4,20a000 


-»-35.696,000 


-$6,572,000 

-6.60a000 

-325.000 

-14,50a000 


-26,997,006 


TITLE  m— PROCUREMENT 


,004  000 
,66(1000 

,ao(i,ooo 

,60(1,000 
.000  000 
.40fl  000 
.000  000 
.250  000 
,000  000 


18,647.110  000      16,  724. 80a  000 


Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation. 

Army 

Research,  dsTelopment,  test,  and  evaluation, 

Nary 

Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation, 

A  ir  Force 

Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation. 

Defense  agencies ., 

Emergency  fund,  Defense 

Total,    title    IV— Research,   develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation. 

Totol,  titles  I,  II,  III,  and  IV 


$1,319,500  000 

1, 476, 968  000 

S,  632, 100  000 

444,  ooaooo 
"  150,  OOO,  000 


,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,700,000 

,  ooaooo 

,000,000 

•  soaooo 

.600,000 


$2,968. 
2,877, 
2.080. 

1,  l7^ 

201, 
3,  328, 
2,129. 

871. 
43. 


894,000 
445,000 
089,000 
231.000 
960.000 
900,000 
49a  000 
299.000 
164,000 


15,666,472,000 


$2,931,094,000 

2. 928, 845, 000 

2,068,089.000 

1, 176, 231, 000 

201,960,000 

3. 30S,  076, 000 

2, 141, 90a  000 

878,299,000 

43,164,000 


15,  763,  747, 000 


$2,931, 

2,889, 

2,059, 

1,175, 

201, 

S,385. 

2,141. 

878, 

43, 


094,000 
145,000 
589.000 
231.000 
960,000 
575.000 
990,000 
299,000 
164,000 


16, 706, 047, 000 


-$27a906.000 

-176,856,000 

-260,411,000 

-32,760,000 

-5,740.000 

-173,425.000 

-36.  Oia  000 

-73,201,000 

-436,000 


-1,018,753,000 


-$27,800,000 
+  11,700.000 
-20,500,000 


+56, 676, 000 

+12,  soaooo 
+7,  ooaooo 


+aa  676, 000 


-$39,70a000 
-8,500,000 


-9, 600, 000 


-w.Toaooo 


TITLE  IV -RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST,  AND  EVALUATION 


7, 021.  5581 


000 


48.360,0821500 


'  In  addition.  $36a000,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer. 
>  In  addition,  $150,000,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer. 
«  In  addition,  $190,000,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer. 

•  In  addition,  $26,000,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer. 
» In  addition,  $120,000,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer. 

•  In  addition,  $147,000.00 1  to  be  derived  by  transfer. 
'  In  addition  $70,000,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer 

•  In  addition,  $30,000,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer. 

•  In  addition.  $210,000,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer. 
••  In  addition,  $65,000,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer. 
"In  addition,  not  to  exceed  $3,300,000  may  be  transferted  from  "Retired  pay,  Do- 


The  statement  of  the  managers  con- 
tains a  clear  explanation  of  the  majority 
of  the  items  in  conference,  but  I  would 
like  to  add  a  few  words  on  some  of  the 
matters. 

In  the  appropriations  for  "Reserve  per- 
sonnel. Army,"  and  "National  Guard  per- 
sonnel. Army,"  the  Senate  provided  lam- 
guage  calling  for  the  programing  of  these 
Reserve  components  at  end  strengths  of 


$1, 469, 90a  000 

1,  572,  90a  000 

3, 621,  80a  000 

447,  40a000 

"isa  ooaooo 


7, 262, 000, 000 


49, 014, 237, 000 


$1,  363, 141, 000 

1, 626, 713, 000 

3, 4ia  146, 000 

434.000,000 

» isa  ooa  000 


6, 889,  ooaooo 


47,082,000,000 


$1, 391, 141, 000 
1.826,713,000 
3, 483, 376, 000 

43i  ooaooo 
lusa  ooaooo 


6, 084. 23a  000 


47, 339,  707, 000 


$1,386,141,000 
1,  625, 713, 000 
3, 453, 376, 000 

434,  ooaooo 

M  150,  OOa  000 


6, 949,  230, 000 


47, 22a  010, 000 


-$83,769,000 
-47, 187, 000 

-168,424,000 
-18,40a000 


-312.  77a  000 


-1,794,227,000 


+$23,  ooaooo 


+37, 230, 000 


+60, 230. 000 


+138,001,000 


-$6^000,000 


-3a  ooaooo 


-36,  ooaooo 


-119,607,000 


« In  addition,  transfer  of  $165,000,000  from  "Aircraft  and  related  procurement. 
Navy." 
'» in  addition,  $20,000,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer. 
'« In  addition,  $150,000,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer. 

N0T«.— Although  the  amount  appropriated  Is  $1,130,000,000  below  the  appropriations 
for  1963,  about  $500,000,000  of  that  apparent  reduction  represents  functions  transferred 
to  other  bllb^partlcularly  military  construction.  It  should  be  noted,  also,  that  ap- 
proximately $000,000,000  more  will  be  required  in  1964  to  finance  the  recently  enacted 
military  pay  increase. 


300.000  and  400.000  respectively.  The 
House  had  provided  for  maintaining 
those  strengths  as  an  average  for  the 
year.  The  fiscal  year  having  begun  with 
these  organizations  below  the  programed 
strength,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to 
maintain  an  average  without  permitting 
significant  overstrengths  at  some  later 
date. 


In  the  "Operation  and  maintenance" 
accounts,  in  addition  to  the  item  restored 
in  the  amount  of  $1,500,000.  for  Army 
mobility  exercises,  the  conferees  agreed 
that  reductions  in  the  estimates  for 
maintenance  of  noncombat  vehicles 
should  be  $3,250,000  in  the  Army  and 
$7,500,000  in  the  Air  Force.  The  House 
had  proposed  reductions  of  $5  million 
and  $10  million  respectively. 
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In  the  Navy,  full  restoration  of  $3  mil- 
lion for  surface  missile  and  equipment 
rework,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  was 
agreed  to. 

For  the  Army  National  Guard,  the 
addition  byjbhe  S^late  of  $4,200,000 
above  the  Iwdff^t  was  approved.  The 
conferees  were  advised  that  $3,200,000 
was  required  for  the  pay  of  technicians 
to  avoid  an  unintended  reduction  in 
numbers.  The  $1  million  is  to  augment 
funds  available  for  the  procurement  of 
repair  parts. 

Section  538  of  the  general  provisions 
contains  the  limitation  on  indirect  ex- 
penses of  research  grants.  The  House 
had  proposed  25  percent,  and  the  Senate 
20  percent.  The  conferees  on  the  Labor- 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  appro- 
priation, meeting  prior  to  the  Defense 
conference,  had  agreed  on  20  percent  in 
that  bill  In  an  effort  to  attain  uni- 
formity, the  Defense  conference  agreed 
on  20  percent  and  the  Independent  Of- 
fices appropriation  bill  has  subsequently 
been  reported  with  a  similar  20-percent 
limitation. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  an  able  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.   SIKES.     Mr.  Speaker,   the  con- 
ferees have  done  a  good  job  on  this  bill. 
The  amount  is  relatively  low  compared 
to    the   original    budget   request.      The 
House  action  resulted  in  a  reduction  of 
$1.9  billion.     There  was  som«;  concern 
that  cuts  had  been  too  drastic,  and  in 
some  areas  I  think  that  concern  was 
justified.     Yet  the  Department  of  De- 
fense requested  restoration  of  only  $437 
million,  about  one-fourth  of  the  House 
cut     The  Senate   showed  unusual  re- 
straint but  added  $257  million.    In  the 
conference  this  amoimt  was  pared  $119 
million.    So  the  bill  comes  back  to  the 
House  $138  million  higher  than  when  it 
passed  this  body.     This  still  represents 
a  cut  of  $1%  billion  below  the  budget 
recommendations. 

This  is  a  significant  saving  which 
speaks  eloquently  for  the  effectiveness  of 
the  job  that  was  done  originally  In  the 
House. 

There  are  one  or  two  items  In  this  bill 
on  which  I  think  the  conferees  should 
have  made  a  stronger  effort  to  sustain 
the  House  position.    One  is  the  provision 
on  naval  ship  repair.    In  this  secUon  the 
language  of  last  year's  bill  was  substi- 
tuted by  the  Senate  and  agreed  to  in 
conference.     The  House  language  was 
definitely  superior,  and  the  recommen- 
dation now  before  us  is  highly  disap- 
pointing.   I  must  warn  against  the  dan- 
ger that  Inhouse  capability  may  be  lost 
in  the  effort  to  provide  work  for  the  pri- 
vate yards.     The  naval  shipyards  must 
have  the  capability  to  perform  any  ship 
repalrwork  which  Is  required.    The  pri- 
vate yards  can  be  selective.    When  the 
more  desirable  work  Is  taken  away  by 
the  private  yards,  the  cost  runs  up  on 
the  less  desirable  j<*s  which  are  left  for 
the  Navy  yards.     The  American  mer- 
chant marine  has  almost  priced  Itself 
out  of  business.    That  means  less  ship- 
building and  repalrwork  for  the  private 
yards.    For  that  reason  they  are  seeking 


to  secure  an  increasing  share  of  Navy 
work.  The  House  language  offered 
greater  flexibility  and  a  better  opportu- 
nity to  meet  emergency  conditions. 

There  may  be  swne  who  look  at  the 
lessening  of  tension  In  the  world  and  who 
question  the  need  for  a  defense  expendi- 
ture of  $47.2  billion.  Let  me  assure  the 
House,  it  is  the  expenditures  which  have 
been  made  for  defense,  and  the  resultant 
marked  improvement  in  our  defense  pos- 
ture, which  have  made  it  possible  to 
bring  about  a  lessening  of  tension.  This 
is  not  a  time  to  consider  a  reduction  on 
defense  capability?  Communism  is  still 
communism,  and  it  means  us  no  good 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MAHON.  On  that  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  336.  nays  3.  not  voting  67,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  167] 
TEAS — 986 
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Abbltt 

Abele 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Albert 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

AsplnaU 

Auctalneloa 

Avery 

Ayres 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Baring 

Ban 

Bates 

Battln 

Becker 

Beckworth 

Beermann 

Belcher 

BeU 

Bennett,  Pla. 

Betts 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bolton, 

OUver  P. 
Bonner 
Brad  em  as 
Bray 

BromweU 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Bruce 
Burke 
Burkhalter 
Burleson 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
CahlU 
Cannon 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chambetialn 
Chelf 

Chenoweth 
Clancy 
Clark 

Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Colmer 
Conte 
Gorman 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curttn 


Daddarlo 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis,  Oft. 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derounian 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

DlngeU 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Elmondson 

Edwards 

Elliott 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Brins 

FaUon 

Farbsteln 

Pascell 

Find  ley 

Finnegan 

Pino 

need 

Plynt 

Fogarty 

Ford 

Foreman 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa, 

F^iqua 

Gallagher 

Oarmatz 

Gary 

Qathlngs 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

GUbert 

GUI 

Glenn 

Gonzalez 

OoodeU 

OoodUng 

Grabowskl 

Grant 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubaer 

Gurney 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Haley 

Halleck 

Hal  pern 

Harina 


Harris 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hays 

Healey 

Hubert 

H3chler 

HemptUU 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

HollSeld 

Holland 

Horan 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huddles  ton 

HuU 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Joelson 

Johaneen 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

KeUy 

Keogh 

Kligore 

King.  Calif. 

King,  M.T. 

Ktrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Landmm 

Langen 

Latu 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Leslnski 

UbonaU 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

McClory 

McCtjilloch 

McDade 

McLoskey 

McMUlan 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsb 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Matthews 


May 

Meader 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  K.Y. 

Mllliken 

Mlnlsh 

Minshall 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morse 

Morton 

Multer 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O'Brien,  NT. 

OHara,  III. 

CHara.  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

ONeUl 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Pirnle 

Poage 

PofT 

Pool 

Price 

Puctnskl 

PtorceU 

Quie 

QulUen 

RandaU 

Held,  ni. 


Reld,  N.T. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rich 

Riehlman 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers.  8.C. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Roberts.  Tex. 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

RouEh 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan.  Mich. 

St.  George 
St  Germain 

Saylor 

Sc  hade  berg 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Short 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Sllsr 

Sisk 

SIa<A 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  lowm 

Smith,  Va. 

Snyder 

Springer 


Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stinson 

Stratton 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Toll 

Toliefson 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanlk 

Waggonner 

WaUhauser 

Watson 

Weaver 

Weltner 

Westland 

Wharton 

Whltener 

WhltUa 

Wldnsil 

Wmiams 

WUUs 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wilson.  Ind- 
Wlnstead 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Toung 
Tounger 


NATS— S 


Alger 


Curtis 


O'Konskl 


HaU 

Hansen 

Harding 


Addabbo 
Barrett 

Barry  

Bennett,  Mich.  H&tdy 

Berry 

Boiling 

Bolton, 

Frances  P. 
Bow 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Buckley 
Burton 
Cameron 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Davis.  Tenn. 
Dawson 
Dlggs 
Dulskl 
Felghan 
Fisher 

Frellnghuysen 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grtflln 
Orifflths 


NOT  VaiTNO— 67 


Harvey,  Mich. 

Hawkins 

Hoffman 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kee 

Kllbum 

Lankford 

Long,  La 

Long.Md. 

McDoweU 

McFaU 

Mclnttre 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

MaUliard 

MarUn.  Calif. 

Martin.  Mass. 

Matsunaga 

Michel 

MUta 

Moore 

Morrison 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  III. 

Nedsl 

Norblad 

O'Brien,  IlL 


PiBsmsn 

Pllcher 

Pillion 

Powell 

Rains 

Reifel 

Reuss 

RostenkowBkl 

Ryan,  H.T. 

St.  Onge 

Bcbenck 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Slbal 

Skubltz 

Staeblsr 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Thomson.  WIsl 

Thomberty 

TJlIman 

Utt 

VanPtit 

Vinson 

Watts 

Whalley 

White 

Wickersham 

Wilson,  Bob 

Zablockl 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Barry. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  MacOregor. 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  Kllbum. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mrs.  France*  P.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  SlbaL 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  llallllsnl. 

Mr.  MacDonald  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Norblad. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  lUlnols  with  Mr.  Bennett  gC 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Mclntlre. 

Mr.  Shelley  with  Mr.  HalL 
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Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  Pillion. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Ullznan  with  Mr.  Scbenck. 

Mr.  Vinaon  with  Mr.  ThocDBon  at  Wlacon- 
Bin. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  MUla  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Ryan  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Skublts. 

Mr.  McPall  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  McDowell  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr   Powell  with  Mr.  Qrlffln. 

Mr.  DavU  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Pelghan  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mrs.  OrliBths  with  Mr.  Frellnghuyscn. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Retfel. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Martin 
of  California. 

Mrs.  Hansen  with  Mr.  Whalley. 
Mr.  Lankford  with  Mr.  Burton. 
Mr.  Boiling  with  Mrs.  Kee. 
Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Matsunaga. 
Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Plsher. 
Mr.  Staebler  with  Mr.  PUcher. 
Mr.  Roetenkowski  with  Mr.  Harding. 
Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Stubblefield  with  Mr.  Wickersham. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 
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with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment  Insert 
"•2,069.589.000". 


Mr.  BONNER  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  9:  Page  14,  line  8. 
strike  out  "maintain  an  average  "  and  Insert 
"attain  an  end". 

Bir.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mason  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  9  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  11:  Page  5,  line  18. 
strike  out  "maintain  an  average"  and  Insert 
"attain  an  end". 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  11  and  conciir  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  20:  On  page  17. 
line  10.  strike  out  "»2, 080, 089.000"  and  insert 
"•2,068,089,000". 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

»«r.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  nxmibered  20  and  conctir  therein 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 

the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  27:  Page  43,  line  8,  strike 
out — 

"S«c.  539.  Of  the  funds  made  available  in 
this  Act  for  repair,  alteration,  and  conversion 
of  naval  vessels,  not  to  exceed  •352,752,400 
shall  be  available  for  such  repair,  alteration, 
and  conversion  In  privately  owned  shipyards." 
And  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sic.  539.  Of  the  funds  made  available  in 
chls  Act  for  repair,  alteration,  and  conversion 
of  naval  vessels,  at  least  35  per  centxim  shall 
be  available  for  such  repair,  alteration,  and 
conversion  In  privately  owned  shipyards: 
Provided,  That  If  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  public 
Interest  based  on  urgency  of  requirement  to 
have  such  vessels  repaired,  altered,  or  con- 
verted as  required  above,  such  work  may  be 
done  In  Navy  or  private  shipyards  as  he  may 
direct." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  niunbered  27  and  concur  therein. 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  mo- 
tion has  to  do  with  ship  conversion  and 
repair. 

!     Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Gill]. 

Mr.  GILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  this 
measure  was  before  the  House  earlier 
this  year,  there  was  considerable  floor 
Idiscussion  on  the  so-called  3&-65  rider, 
rrhis  is  the  rider  which  establishes  the 
division  of  repair,  alteration,  and  con- 
version work  between  the  private  and 
public  shipyards. 

I  We  are  all  aware  that  the  basis  for  the 
drive  by  the  private  shipyard  interests 
to  get  an  ever  larger  share  of  this  type  of 
povemment  work  is  caused  by  the  drop 
in  private  ship  repair  and  construc- 
tion work.  Many  of  the  private  yards 
feel  they  must  have  an  even  larger  share 
Of  the  Government  dollar  in  order  to 
stay  in  business. 

However  we  may  understand  their 
plight,  we  cannot  forget  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  Eidequate  work  forces  at  naval 
shipyards  Is  central  to  our  national  de- 
fense effort.  When  you  suddenly  need 
the  Government  yards  they  must  be 
there,  staffed  by  efficient  and  skilled 
personnel. 

For  example,  nibbling  away  at  the 
fork  force  at  Pearl  Harbor,  which  is  the 
only  large  facility  of  this  sort  in  the 
iWddle  of  the  Pacific,  could  be  disastrous 
i^  we  were  called  on,  as  we  have  been 
many  times  in  the  past,  for  a  sudden 
maximum  naval  effort.  If  our  skilled 
employees  leave  us  ^or  lack  of  work  they 
irill.  in  many  cases,  leave  the  State  of 
Hawaii.  This  means  that  in  times  of 
ejmergency  you  will  have  to  replace  them 
fk-om  the  mainland  at  a  tremendous  in- 
drease  in  cost  and.  probably,  a  great  loss 
of  efficiency.  This  same  situation  can 
eecist  in  varying  degrees  in  other  Govern- 
ment yards  throughout  the  Nation. 


We  are  told  at  great  length  that  Gov- 
ernment yards  are  inefficient.  The 
quoted  text  is  the  Andersen  report,  Issued 
in  November  1962.  While  it  is  true  that 
this  report  finds,  generally,  that  private 
yards  have  lower  costs  on  new  construc- 
tion, it  makes  no  such  finding  as  to  re- 
pairs, alterations,  and  conversions.  In 
effect  the  report  either  found  no  signifi- 
cant difference  in  costs  between  public 
and  private  yards,  or  could  reach  no  con- 
clusion that  there  was  a  difference  on 
these  items.  Those  who  are  interested 
are  referred  to  pages  5  through  7  of  the 
Anderson  report. 

Further,  I  think  we  should  all  recog- 
nize that  any  attempt  to  compare  private 
and  public  yard  costs  in  both  new  work 
and  old,  is  to  some  extent,  comparing 
apples  and  oranges.  Public  yards  have 
certin  built-in  overhead  which  cannot 
and  should  not  be  avoided;  public  yard 
employees  cannot  be  laid  off  with  the 
same  abandon  as  those  in  private  yards 
when  the  work  is  slack.  It  should  be 
obvious  to  all  of  us  that  the  economy 
argument,  much  favored  this  season,  can 
be  self-defeaUng  if  it  destroys  an  effec- 
tive work  base  in  the  public  yards. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  us  that 
the  House  language  in  this  bill  was  an 
improvement  and  gave  the  Navy  rea- 
sonable flexibility  to  maintain  the  integ- 
rity of  the  public  yards.  I  regret  that 
the  House  conferees  were  unable  to  main- 
tain their  position  and  have,  in  effect, 
reverted  to  the  old  language  in  the  pres- 
ent law. 

My  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  pub- 
lic shipyards,  as  an  essential  arm  of  our 
defense  system,  requires  that  I  oppose 
the  recommendation  of  the  conferees  on 
this  particular  rider. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Leggett]. 

Mr.  LEGGETTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  a  table. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there   objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
"ITiere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    LEGGETT.      Mr.    Speaker,    the 
plain  and  sunple  fact  is  that  the  action 
of  the  Defense  Appropriation  Subcom- 
mittee in  recommending  first  one  version 
and  now  another  version  of  a  limitation 
on  public -private  ship  repair  to  deprive 
many  Members  of  the  right  to  fairly  de- 
bate this  limitation — 65-35 — and  to  de- 
prive the  Congress  of  the  right  to  work 
its  will  on  this  issue. 

Regardless  of  the  generous  remarks 
made  in  favor  of  the  managers  of  the 
bill  at  its  last  hearing,  we  are  locked  in 
a  life-or-death  struggle  with  the  private 
shipbuilders  council  who  has  a  mania 
for  eliminating  our  entire  naval  ship- 
building system. 

To  hear  the  private  yards  talk  they  are 
almost  out  of  business.  Yet,  while  the 
Navy  will  do  less  business  this  year  than 
almost  any  year  since  World  War  n,  we 
flnd  private  yards  experiencing  their  2 
very  best  years  in  their  history  since 
1946.  .ji 

Figures  do  not  Ue — and  I  present  theirf 
now  for  the  first  time  to  the  Congress. 
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Apportionment  of  Navy  thipwfrk,  1963-64 
[In  milliona] 


Fiscal 

Repair,  alteration,  and 

New  oonfitruction 

Oross  construction,  repairs, 
alterations,  and  oonverskms 

Navy 

Peir- 
oent 

Private 
yards 

Per- 
cent 

Navy 

Per- 
cent 

Private 
yards 

Per- 
cent 

Navy 

Per- 
cent 

Private 
yards 

Per- 
cent 

loa 

$434 
279 
404 
619 
684 
523 
612 
444 
489 
600 
A»9 

"607 

93.0 
83.0 
84.0 
85.0 
7Z0 
88.0 
86.0 
86.0 
86.0 
78.0 
64.6 
62.6 

$39 

66 

76 

88 

269 

68 

96 

76 

80 

166 

327 

>3U3 

7.0 
17.0 
16.0 
16.0 
28.0 
12.0 
14.0 
16.0 
14.0 
22.0 
36l4 
37.6 

$2M 

0 

320 

388 

650 
303 
474 
86 
484 
772 
274 
309 

46 
0 
43 
SI 
36 
20 
26 
16 
33 
32 
13 
18 

$303 

427 

416 

861 

1,010 

1,282 

1.376 

430 

1.489 

1.621 

1.888 

1.413 

66 

100 
87 
60 
66 
80 
75 
85 
67 
66 
87 
82 

$600 
279 
724 
907 

1,234 
836 

1,068 
630 
973 

1,372 
973 
816 

67 
36 
60 
«9 
49 
40 
42 
61 
38 
42 
31 
32 

$336 

483 

491 

940 

1,260 

1,236 

1,472 

606 

1,560 

1,787 

2.215 

1,723 

S3 

64 
41 
61 
61 
60 
68 
49 
62 
58 
09 
68 

1954 

1955 

1966 

1957 

1958 

IMS 

IMO 

1901 

lfl«2 

1963 

19M 

Total 

10,410 
940 

'37" 

24.443 
1,692 

33 

lino  65-36 631     78.0 

Military  Sea  Transport  Service.. 

179 

22.0 

309 

18 

1.413 

82 

63 



Plus  military  assistance  domestic  sbipbuildl 
Plus  averafce  privat«  repairs  and  oonstructio 

ng 

80 
633 

n 

Total 

713 

Total  comparison,  public  versus  private  shiDbuildine 

- 

816 

23 

2,468 

77 

>  $160,000,000  oon version  funds  unallocated. 

These  figures  show  first  of  all  that  the 
tables  have  turned  100  percent  in  the 
past  10  years.  In  1953  the  Navy  had  67 
percent  and  private  yards  33  percent. 
Those  figures  were  switched  in  1954  and 
thereafter  for  a  number  of  years  an  ef- 
fort was  made  to  split  the  business. 

In  the  years  since  1961  havoc  has 
broken  loose  with  the  private  yards  ex- 
panding overnight  to  62  percent  of  the 
business  without  a  limitation  like  we  are 
here  considering. 

Last  year  the  limitation  expanded  the 
private  yard  share  to  69  percent  and  this 
year  the  figure  remains  at  68  percent. 

As  the  figures  show,  were  the  limita- 
tion removed  the  private  yard  share 
would  still  be  63  percent. 

If  you  consider  private  yards  share  in 
Military  Sea  Transport  Service,  $33  mil- 
ion;  military  assistance  contracts,  100 
percent;  $80  million  in  1962;  and  their 
average  private  repairs  and  new  con- 
struction, their  share  of  the  total  ship- 
yard dollar  rises  to  77  percent. 

You  might  ask  the  question  "How  pri- 
vate is  private  enterprise  when  it  is  de- 
pendent for  70  percent  of  its  business 
from  the  Government?" 

I  submitted  to  Congress  statistics  a  few 
months  ago  when  this  matter  came  up 
showing  that  massive  contracts  in  a  few 
private  yards  resulted  in  mass  produc- 
tion savings  and  thus  the  reason  for  out 
performing  some  of  the  public  yards. 

Electric  Boat  has  over  13,500  employees 
and  $600  million  worth  of  work  in  proc- 
ess. Is  it  any  wonder  that  one  yard 
building  14  submarines  at  one  time  can 
show  a  cost  saving? 

My  home  yard  of  Vallejo  lost  500  men 
last  year  as  did  every  other  naval  yard 
in  the  country.  I  received  another  400 
man  cut  notice  this  week.  I  might  here 
state  that  if  loss  of  employees  will  result 
in  my  home  yard  of  being  more  com- 
petitive I  will  favor  the  cuts  but  I  think  it 
unfair  that  private  yards  get  away  with 
the  bacon. 

Private  yards  are  not  only  70  percent 
dependent  on  the  Government  as  indi- 
cated but  they  are  usually  located  in 


areas  of  low  wage  rate — we  have  no  new 
construction  on  the  west  coast. 

The  statistics  I  presented  in  July 
showed  that  the  private  yards  were  sub- 
sidized over  $550  million  in  Department 
of  Commerce  budget  in  the  postwar 
years  to  construct  the  30 -percent  private 
business  I  have  referred  to. 

In  conclusion  I  would  just  like  to  point 
out  that  ship  repair  business  is  not  a 
competitive  business  in  any  respect — 
it's  cost  plus  of  the  first  magnitude  with 
the  company  who  bids  it  lean  and  opens 
up  the  vessel  entitled  to  all  the  extras 
at  fancy  prices. 

Secretary  BeLieu  recently  pointed  this 
up  in  a  letter  to  my  office : 

Awards  are  usually  made  on  a  formally 
advertised  competitive  basis.  In  the  Inter- 
est of  obtaining  maximum  competition,  bids 
are  solicited  where  practicable  on  a  split 
bid  basis;  I.e.,  separate  bids  are  requested  on 
topside  and  drydocking  work.  This  enables 
qualified  small  firms  which  do  not  control 
a  drydock  to  bid  on  the  topside  work.  How- 
ever, split  bidding  Is  sometimes  not  practi- 
cable because  of  fleet  requirements.  Some- 
times because  of  virgency  or  for  other  rea- 
sons, repair  work  is  negotiated  with  a  spe- 
cific jrard.  With  regard  to  conversion  work, 
where  definitive  specifications  are  available, 
contracts  are  usually  awarded  on  a  nation- 
wide competitive  basis.  In  the  case  of  con- 
version of  warships,  however,  where  complex 
electronics  and  ordnance  work  is  usually  In- 
volved, naval  shipyards  are  called  upon  to 
do  the  work.  Preparation  of  detailed  spec- 
ifications to  serve  as  a  basis  for  competitive 
bidding  Is  especially  difficult  because  the 
repairs  Involved,  unlike  the  conversion  por- 
tion of  the  Job.  cannot  be  fully  known  until 
the  ship  is  opened  up  and  equipment  is  taken 
apart  and  Inspected.  This  same  difficulty  Is 
applicable  to  repair  work  only  and  is  of 
course  present  to  a  greater  degree  in  the 
repair  of  complex  warships. 

In  contracting  for  repair  and  conversion 
work,  the  chief  difficulty,  therefore,  is  that 
In  many  cases  only  part  of  the  work  can  be 
the  subject  of  competition.  Whether  by 
formal  advertising  or  negotiation,  competi- 
tion can  be  Invited  only  on  that  part  of  the 
work  which  is  known  and  can  be  specified. 
Subsequently,  when  the  ship  Is  moved  to  the 
yard  of  the  successful  bidder,  the  ship  is 
opened  up  and  the  full  extent  o<  the  work 


is  ascertained.  The  additional  work  found 
to  be  needed  may  exceed  the  amount  of 
work  on  which  the  competition  and  the 
orlgrlnal  award  was  based.  This  additional 
work  must  be  the  subject  of  negotiation 
with  the  successful  yard,  which  Is  in  a  very 
advantageous  bargaining  position  because 
the  ship  la  already  in  Its  yard  and  opened 
up.  The  cost  of  putting  a  ship  back  in  op- 
erating condition  and  moving  it  to  another 
yard  usually  Is  prohibitive.  The  advantages 
of  competition  on  conversion  and  repair 
work  thxis  may  be  subsequently  nullified  by 
change  orders  negotiated  ..t  a  time  when 
the  Government  Is  In  a  very  p>oor  bargaining 
position. 

In  summary  I  submit  I  have  made  a 
case  where  we  should  have  65-35  in  re- 
verse with  the  Navy  being  guaranteed 
35  percent  of  the  business.  We  have  an 
unfair  division  at  the  present  time  and 
this  amendment  will  just  compound  the 
issue.  I  ask  that  we  resist  the  amend- 
ment and  insist  on  disagreement. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Hosmer]. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose 
this  motion  because  I  feel  that  it  will 
impose  a  difficult  burden  upon  the  Navy 
in  allocating  its  work  between  the  naval 
shipyards  and  the  private  shipyards.  As 
you  all  know,  there  has  been  constant 
competition,  so-called,  between  the  pri- 
vate and  the  public  shipyards.  For  a 
number  of  years  this  was  satisfactorily 
handled,  I  think  in  most  everybody's 
estimation,  by  the  Navy  Itself  in  utilizing 
its  own  good  discretion  assigning  work 
fairly  between  private  shipyards  and  its 
own  Navy  shipyards.  Under  the  pres- 
sures of  some  of  the  private  yards  this 
provision  about  2  or  3  years  ago  started 
to  appear  in  the  appropriation  bills.  It 
was  a  legislative  dictation  that  there  be 
an  allocation  roughly  on  the  basis  of 
65  to  35.  Now,  for  a  couple  or  3  years 
that  system  was  in  operation,  and  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  wording  of  the 
language  was  such  as  to  say  that  not  less 
than  35  percent  would  be  going  to  the 
private  yards,  which  meant  to  the  Navy 
that  an  adequate  reserve  of  work  always 
had  to  be  kept  back,  kept  back  and 
money  not  expended,  and  necessary  work 
not  being  done  in  order  that  this  legis- 
lative limit  be  met. 

What  the  House  did  was  to  recognize 
that  that  imposed  a  great  difficulty  on 
the  Navy  and  particularly  in  emergency 
situations  in  assigning  this  alteration, 
repair  work  and  conversion  work,  some 
of  which  is  of  an  emergency  nature.  So 
the  House  this  year  switched  it  around 
so  that  it  meant  not  less  than  65  p>ercent 
would  go  into  the  Navy  yards.  It  im- 
p>osed  a  different  burden  and  gave  the 
Navy  more  fiexibility.  The  other  body 
twisted  it  back  again,  and  it  now  reim- 
poses  this  difficulty  on  the  Navy  in  sched- 
uling work.  I  think  our  language  was 
much  better  and  I  had  hoped  that  our 
conferees  might  insist  on  it  and  make 
certain  that  it  be  in  this.  Personally  I  do 
not  believe  this  provision  in  legislation 
is  necessary  at  all.  but  if  it  is  to  be  in 
legislation,  it  should  be  in  the  right  word- 
ing. To  do  so  means  we  would  have  to 
reject  this  language. 

In  summation  I  want  to  say  this :  This 
language  applies  to  repairs,  alterations, 
and  conversions.    It  does  not  apply  to 
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new  shipbuilding.  There  are  other  pro4 
visions  on  that.  New  shipbuilding  Ls  dll-* 
f  erent  You  can  allocate  that  on  a  long- 
range  basis.  Repair  and  alteration  14 
another  matter,  requiring  greater  flexli 
billty,  and  the  latter  was  given  by  tha 
House  language,  but  Is  being  taken  away 
by  submlseion  to  the  other  body's  revised! 
wording. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  tlmq 
ot  the  gentleman  from  California  haa 
expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yiekl 
such  time  as  she  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Gkxin]. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  motion  by  thei 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee to  retain  the  Senate  language  guar- 
anteeing 36  percent  to  the  private  yards. 
As  a  result  of  the  language  In  the< 
fiscal    1963    appropriation    bill    which 
specified  that  private  yards  should  re- 
ceive not  less  than  35  percent  of  Navyi 
alteration  repair   and   conversion  con-< 
tracts,  privately  owned  shipyards  report 
they  have  benefited.    In  the  years  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  adoption  of  this 
so-called  35-^  formula.  I  am  told  that 
an  estimated  75  to  80  percent  of  such| 
work  was  perf  MTned  In  naval  yards.   The 
provision  before  us  today,  which  not  ex- 
actly conforming  to  the  fiscal  1963  lan- 
guage. Is  of  sufficient  merit  that  it  has 
the  siipport  of  a  broad  range  of  shipping 
Interests,  labor  interests,  the  administra- 
tion and,  in  my  home  district,  both  labor 
and  management  groups. 

There  are  two  principal  benefits  fiow- 
Ing  from  the  provision.  First,  it  enables 
the  private  shipyard  to  maintain  its 
managerial  skills  and  its  labor  skills  and 
techniques  in  good  condition  should  a 
national  emergency  arise.  Second,  a 
cost  study  prepared  for  the  Navy  itself, 
concluded  that  private  shipyards  fre- 
qiienUy  built  Navy  vessels  at  less  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government,  and.  therefore, 
to  the  taxpayer,  than  do  Navy  shipyards. 
I  refer  to  the  Andersen  report  issued  this 
year. 

It  has  been  reported  to  me  that  private 
yards  are  currently  operating  at  less 
than  half  capacity,  while  conversely 
Navy  yards  are  operating  at  90 -percent 
capacity.  On  the  grounds  of  national 
security  alone,  it  is  proper  to  reqxiire  that 
private  yards.  In  view  of  their  tremen- 
dous contribution  during  World  War  II. 
be  allocated  35  percent  of  the  work. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  MiLLXR]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  for 
many  years  and  I  think  I  am  familiar 
with  this  problem.  While  I  sympathize 
with  the  gentleman  from  Honolulu  and 
my  colleague  from  California,  they  are 
particularly  concerned  with  naval  ship- 
yards in  their  own  districts.  I  have  no 
major  ship  construction  yard  now  In 
my  district.  Under  reapportionment  I 
lost  the  yards,  I  formerly  represented. 
But  let  me  point  out  to  you  that  when 
we  get  into  an  emergency  we  need  pri- 
vate shipyards.  We  have  to  build  them 
then  at  great  eiqiense  and  effort.  If  we 
are  going  to  dry  up  the  private  shipyards 


of  this  country,  we  are  doing  a  disservice 
to  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  recognizes  this. 
If  you  want  to  get  down  to  a  matter 
of  efflclency.  you  could  do  most  of  the 
work  that  the  Navy  Is  doing  now  in  2  or 
3  yards,  but  it  maintains  a  series  of 
yards  as  standbys  against  an  emergen- 
cy. It  has  to  have  the  private  yards  as 
standbys  against  emergency,  too.  Do 
you  want  to  have  the  only  know-how 
on  bxiildlng  or  repairing  ships  located  in 
the  naval  shipyards,  or  do  you  want  this 
spread  throughout  the  economy  so  that 
In  case  of  emergency  you  have  this  valu- 
able asset  to  fall  back  on?  I  think  that 
the  division  is  a  fair  one.  It  protects 
both  the  Navy  and  encourages  the  pri- 
vate shipyards  that  are  Indispensable  In 
time  of  war. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  certain  tabu- 
lations relating  to  the  conference  report 
and  the  amendments  in  disagreement. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mo- 
tion which  is  pending  is  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  position  that  In  ship 
alteration,  repair,  and  conversion  the 
business  of  the  Navy  shall  be  distributed 
65  percent  to  the  public  shipyards  and 
35  percent  to  the  private  shipyards.  In 
my  judgment  this  seems  to  be  a  reason- 
ably satisfactory  compromise.  It  is  the 
language  of  the  present  law  which  was 
approved  by  Congress  last  year;  it  is  the 
language  which  Is  contained  In  the  Presi- 
dent's budget;  It  is  the  language  which  is 
agreeable  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  I 
realize  that  there  are  many  shades  of 
feeling  in  regard  to  the  situation.  But 
in  view  of  all  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances, I  trust  that  the  House  will  ap- 
prove the  position  of  the  conferees  and 
sigree  to  the  motion  which  provides  for 
65-35  percent  distribution  of  work  in  this 
field  of  Navy  activity. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  MahohI. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent military  coups  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  in  Honduras  are  of  grave 
concern  to  all  Americans.  Our  Nation 
has  a  deep  commitment  to  constitutional 
government  not  only  because  It  raises 
and  enhances  the  dignity  and  personal 
freedom  of  those  citizens  who  enjoy  its 
benefits,  but  also  because  it  provides  the 
means  whereby  change  can  come  about 
in    an    orderly    fashion.    Oxir    concern 


about  the  takeover  by  military  Juntas 
in  these  countries  is  not  predicated  upon 
approval  of  every  action  taken  by  the 
constitutionally  elected  leaders  of  those 
countries — Indeed,  perhaps  some  pro- 
grams and  actions  should  have  been  un- 
dertaken in  a  different  manner  than 
they  were.  The  true  failure  here,  how- 
ever, lies  in  the  use  of  unconstitutional 
means  to  make  a  change  instead  of  leav- 
ing this  decision  to  the  citizens  of  those 
countries  expressed  through  a  free  bal- 
lot. 

I  address  myself  today,  however,  to 
the  Implications  which  these  military 
coups  may  have  for  American  foreign 
policy  and  our  aid  programs.  Should 
we  interpret  these  setbacks  as  evidence 
of  failure  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress? 
I  think  not.  It  is  my  judgment  that 
these  overthrows  are  clear  evidence  of 
the  urgency  of  the  need  for  an  ever 
stronger  effort  through  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  long-range  war 
in  this  hemisphere  to  make  freedom  pre- 
vail over  oppression;  enlightenment  over 
ignorance;  and  economic  well-being  over 
poverty.  We  will  not  win  every  battle, 
but  we  shall  win  the  war  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  nations  of  this 
hemisphere  joined  in  a  common  effort 
through  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  200  million  people  of  LaUn  Amer- 
ica are  engaged  in  a  gigantic  revolutlon^- 
the  "revolution  of  rising  expectations." 
It  is  a  peaceful  revolt  against  injustice, 
poverty,  malnutrition,  disease,  illiteracy, 
and  appalling  living  conditions.  In  many 
countries  more  than  half  the  people  are 
undernourished  and  illiterate,  and  mil- 
lions of  children  are  denied  an  education 
because  of  the  lack  of  schools  and 
teachers. 

The  people  of  the  hemisphere  know 
that  a  better  life  Is  now  possible.  They 
want  the  material  and  social  benefits  en- 
joyed by  the  peoples  of  other  nations  in 
the  20th  centiiry.  and  they  are  impatient 
for  change.  They  are  determined  that 
the  decade  of  the  sixties  should  become 
a  decade  of  development. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  a  sus- 
tained cooperative  effort,  jointly  planned 
through  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  consisting  of  sound  national 
programs  for  long-term  economic  and 
social  development.  The  aim  of  the  Al- 
liance is,  as  President  Kennedy  declared: 
The  construction  of  a  new  community  of 
American  nations  In  which  all  our  citizens 
can  live  not  only  free  from  fear  but  full  of 
hope. 

The  Alliance  has  begun  to  lay  solid 
foundations  for  progress.  Latin  Ameri- 
cans are  beginning  to  build  and  own 
homes,  send  their  children  to  new  schools, 
receive  previously  unattainable  medical 
attention,  farm  their  own  fields,  gain 
jobs  in  new  industries,  travel  over  new 
roads,  and  join  unions,  credit  institu- 
tions, and  cooperatives  that  aim  to  serve 
instead  of  exploit. 

Thus,  we  must  measiire  our  setbacks 
In  this  hemisphere — hopefully  only  tem- 
porary— In  the  context  of  some  of  our 
gains.    We  are  making  gains. 

El  Salvador,  for  example,  has  become 
one  of  the  shining  lights  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 
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Before  the  Alliance,  El  Salvador  was 
a  typical  Central  American  Republic. 
Military  governments,  in  cooperation 
with  the  landed  aristocracy,  had  kept 
the  country  in  a  semlfeudal  condition. 
Seventy-five  families  controlled  90  per- 
cent of  the  wealth,  with  the  country's 
2.7  million  people  working  primarily  on 
the  large  flncas  of  the  great  landlords. 
El  Salvador  was  one  of  the  first  Latin 
American  nations  to  implement  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este,  which  estab- 
lished the  Alliance  for  Progress.  In 
early  1961,  steps  were  taken  to  halt  the 
flight  of  capital.  A  stabilization  pro- 
gram was  developed  in  cooperation  with 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  in 
order  to  correct  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  and  strengthen  the  coun- 
try's currency.  As  a  result  of  these 
controls,  El  Salvador  now  has  a  favor- 
able balance  of  payments. 

El  Salvador  continued  Its  economic  re- 
form program  by  raising,  in  September 
1961,  the  progressive  income  tax  rates. 
These  are  now  among  the  highest  tax 
rates  In  the  hemisphere.  As  a  result, 
revenue  receipts  have  increased  over  40 
percent.  In  1  year  governmental  reve- 
nues were  increased  by  $10.5  million. 
Other  tax  reforms  followed.  Measures 
were  taken  to  increase  the  amount  of 
tax  paid  for  consumption  and  luxury 
goods.  Tax  collecting  procedures  were 
simplified  and  improved. 

Hand  in  hand  with  administrative  re- 
forms new  planning  machinery  was  es- 
tablished. A  National  Council  of 
Economic  Planning  and  Coordination, 
composed  of  El  Salvador's  leading  eco- 
nomic specialists,  was  created  to  spur 
economic  activity  and  prepare  long- 
range  program  budgets. 

Recognizing  that  economic  develop- 
ment must  be  coordinated  with  social 
development  to  provide  a  balanced  ap- 
proach for  the  overall  well-being  of  the 
people.  Alliance  for  Progress  officials  in 
El  Salvador  also  tackled  the  social  prob- 
lems of  the  country.  In  early  1962  an 
agency  was  created  for  providing  super- 
vised production  credit  to  small  farmers. 
In  little  more  than  a  year,  nearly  6,000 
agricultural  credit  loans  have  been  made. 
Seven  health  centers,  to  serve  150,000 
people  were  constructed  in  1962.  In 
addition,  a  mobile  rural  health  program 
was  begun,  designed  to  serve  300,000  per- 
sons a  year. 

The  National  Housing  Agency  of  El 
Salvador  has  already  constructed  1,500 
home  units  since  the  start  of  the  Alliance. 
Just  recently  a  national  homebuilding 
mortgage  agency  was  created,  modeled 
after  our  own  FHA.  for  stimulating 
greater  Investment  in  housing.  This  is 
a  major  step  forward  in  the  housing 
field,  which  is  generally  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
social  reform. 

Education  now  consumes  22  percent  of 
the  national  budget.  In  October  1962, 
apprenticeship  training  legislation  was 
enacted.  By  December,  some  300  ap- 
prentices were  registered  In  training.  A 
domestic  peace  corps  has  been  organized 
in  El  Salvador  to  perform  adult  educa- 
tion and  community  development  work. 
El  Salvador's  economic  growth  is  now 
greatly  Improved.    In  1962,  for  example. 


industrial  production  rose  over  20  per- 
cent from  the  previous  year. 

Another  good  sign  of  the  economic 
vitality  of  El  Salvador  is  the  increasing 
amount  of  outside  private  capital  being 
invested  in  the  country.  A  combination 
of  Esso  and  Shell  already  has  an  invest- 
ment of  more  than  $10  million;  Phelps 
Dodge  is  building  a  $2  million  copper  and 
aluminum  wire  and  cable  plant  The 
Phillips  Co.  of  the  Netherlands  is  con- 
structing a  $600,000  electric  light  bulb 
and  appliance  plant.  Italian  and 
U.S.  interests  are  establishing  a  $300,000 
pencil  and  office  supply  plant. 

Under  the  able  hand  of  President  Julio 
Rivera,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  officials.  El  Salvador 
is  demonstrating  to  Latin  America  and 
to  the  world  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  El  Salvador  is 
not  the  only  Alliance  success  story. 
Venezuela,  Mexico.  Argentina,  Colom- 
bia—are all  moving  ahead  of  the  antici- 
pated schedule  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

In  El  Salvador,  as  in  many  other  parts 
of  Latin  America,  the  desired  progress 
is  being  achieved  through  peaceful  and 
creative  evolution — an  evolution  more 
rapid,  more  comprehensive,  and  touch- 
ing the  lives  of  more  people,  than  any 
that  our  historj'  has  ever  known. 


ESTABLISHING  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
TO  SUPERVISE  INTELLIGENCE  AC- 
'I'lVl'l'IES 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
it  is  most  unfortunate  that,  for  the  past 
few  weeks,  there  is  evidence  of  misunder- 
standing in  our  military  operations  and 
military  objectives,  including  our  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
there  Is  no  need  to  enlarge  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  to  state  the  fact  that  back  in 
1952,  I  foresaw  the  need  to  establish  a 
joint  committee  of  Congress  to  supervise 
all  intelligence  activities.  I  sought  the 
advice  of  the  late  Senator  McMahon,  of 
Connecticut,  who  had  so  ably  worked  and 
helped  to  establish  the  great  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  He  gave  me 
much  good  advice  and  I  sought  also  the 
advice  of  many  lawyers  who  assisted  in 
writing  a  resolution  which  was  intro- 
duced by  me  on  July  20,  1953,  and  was 
numbered  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
168.  I  continued  to  press  for  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  in  each  succeed- 
ing Congress.  This  same  resolution  was 
niunbered  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
29  in  the  84th  Congress;  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  3  in  the  85th  Congress; 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  3  In  the 
86th  Congress;  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 3  in  the  87th  Congress;  and  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  3  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress. While  I  do  not  believe  in  the  num- 
bers, Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  believe  that  "three 
and  out"  is  a  good  omen.    Let  us  "out" 


with  this  resolution  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  pass  it  on  the  floor. 
'  Congressman  Zablocki  also  Introduced 
this  resolution,  as  did  Congressman  Judd. 
It  was  over  a  year  before  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  Introduced  a  similar 
resolution  and  it  was  after  much  urging 
that  Members  of  the  other  body  followed 
our  advice.  The  history  surrounding  this 
joint  resolution  is  well  estabUshed  in  the 
archives  of  Congress,  but  I  regret  to  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  firmly  believe  that, 
had  this  joint  committee  been  estab- 
lished in  the  past,  many  of  the  problems 
involving  U.S.  intelligence  would  not  be 
in  the  forefront  of  world  news  today. 
I  therefore  urge  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  look  into  the  need  for  such  a 
resolution,  sponsor  one,  and  urge  action 
by  the  present  Congress. 

To  give  a  brief  background  on  the  story 
on   this   subject,  I  will  Insert  again   a 
statement  I  made  in  the  past. 
Statement  bt  Hon.  Edna  F.  Kellt,  in  Sup- 
port or  House  Concukrknt  Resolxttion  3 
To  Establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
telligence Mattees  Before  the  Commit- 
tee ON  Rules,  House  or  Representatives, 
Maech  1,  1961 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members 
of  this  committee.  I  am  grateful  to  the  com- 
mittee for  its  invitation  to  appear  here  today 
and  give  testimony  in  support  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  3  which  I  introduced. 

Perhaps  it  is  somewhat  appropriate  that 
this  matter  was  originally  scheduled  for 
hearing  before  this  committee  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  birthday  of  our  first  Presi- 
dent. This  coincidence  prompts  me  to  look 
back  to  the  principle  upon  which  our  coun- 
try was  founded  and  upon  which  our  Con- 
stitution is  based.  I,  therefore,  urge  each 
o:  the  members  of  the  committee,  bear  in 
mind  when  considering  my  resolution,  the 
constitutional  system  of  checks  and  balances 
between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  this  Government. 

While  hindsight  is  infinitely  clearer  than 
foresight,  when  discussing  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  3,  I  cannot  help  but  reflect  and 
think  that  had  this  resolution  been  adopted 
8  years  ago,  when  I  first  introduced  it  in  the 
83d  Congress,  many  unfortunate  incidents 
involving  the  security  and  prestige  of  the 
United  States  might  have  been  avoided. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly,  how- 
ever, the  continuing  need  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Joint  Congressional  Conunlttee 
on  Intelligence  Matters.  With  the  high 
degree  of  world  tensions,  with  the  farflung 
scope  of  our  foreign  i>ollcy  and  other  actlvl- 
ties,  when  a  single  miscalculation  may  bring 
disaster,  such  a  committee,  as  an  arm  of 
the  Congress,  is  xirgently  required.  The 
resolution  calls  for  a  continuing  study,  by 
such  committee,  of  our  Government's  intel- 
ligence activities  "and  problems  relating  to 
the  gathering  of  intelligence  affecting  the 
national  security  and  of  its  coordination 
and  utilization  by  the  various  departments, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment." 

As  you  know  under  the  present  system, 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  which  was 
created  in  1947  U  responsible  only  to  the 
National  Security  Council.  There  Is  no 
super  i^ision  or  control  by  the  legislative 
branch.  The  extent  of  its  independence  is 
demonstrated  by  the  lack  of  review  of  the 
agency's  expenditures  by  the  Congress.  In 
short,  CIA  makes  its  own  policy  and  proce- 
dures, spends  as  much  money  as  it  may  re- 
quire, reviews  its  own  errors  if  its  conscience 
so  dictates,  and  selects  such  remedies  as  it 
deems  proper  to  correct  Its  errors  and  to  im- 
prove its  operations.  In  this  system  the 
errors  are  never  admitted  while  others  which 
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must  b«  or  ar«  obvious  may,  a/t«r  prefer 
preparation,  be  preeeDtcd  as  premature  or 
unexpected.  , 

While  tbe  need  for  eecrecy  In  o\ir  Intelli- 
gence activities  Is  obvious,  I  feel,  as  many  of 
my  colleagues,  that  imtll  a  Joint  C!ommltiee 
on  Intelligence  is  created,  there  will  be  ho 
way  of  determining  what  defects  In  the  QLA 
may  be  covered  by  the  veil  of  secrecy  with 
which  It  Is  shrouded.  Orar  success  with  t^e 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  certali|ly 
JusUfles  the  present  under taltlng. 

Lest  the  committee  or  the  public  consl(|er 
this  proposal  to  be  quickly  conceived  or  lii- 
splred  by  the  recent  U-a  incident,  I  oo»i- 
Blder  It  Important  to  explore  the  background 
of  this  resolution. 

Late  la  1960.  while  serving  on  the  conunlt- 
tec  which  was  responsible  for  the  enactmelit 
of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Contlol 
Act  of  19S1  (Battle  Act) ,  I  came  to  realize  t)ie 
tremendous  lack  of  knowledge,  on  the  p^rt 
of  the  Congress,  of  Intelligence  matters. 
After  2  years  of  periodic  consultations  with 
Members  of  the  House.  Members  of  the  otter 
body,  and  legal  counael,  I  Introduced  House 
Concurrent  ReeoluUon  168  In  the  83d  Con- 
gress. While  I  endeavored  to  convince  many 
other  Members  of  the  House  to  coaponsor  cty 
resolution,  my  success  was  limited  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  Mr.  Zablockl  (H 
Res.  169.  83d  Cong.)  and  Mr.  Jucfd  (H.  O 
Res.  170,  83d  Cong.).  ; 

Thereafter,  I  continued  to  press  for  tke 
adoption  of  this  resolution  in  each  succeed- 
ing Congress  (84th  Cong.,  H.  Con.  Res.  2©; 
85th  Cong.,  H.  Con.  Res.  3;  8Cth  Cong.,  R. 
Con.  Res.  3;  87th  Cong.,  H.  Con.  Res.  3|). 
As  time  passed,  other  of  my  colleagues  eith^ 
Introduced  similar  resolutions  or  voiced  thdlr 
approval.  ! 

In  1964  a  similar  propocal  was  introduced 
In  the  other  body.  In  1955  this  conunittfe 
held  hearings  on  this  same  resolution  and  rf- 
ferred  the  matter  to  a  subcommittee  for 
study.  Thereafter,  an  additional  hearing 
was  held  but  no  fiirther  action  was  taken. 

During  the  84th  Congress,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  AdnUnistration  consid- 
ered a  similar  resolution  sponsored  by  36 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  reported  it  favor- 
ably (S.  Rept.  1670,  84th  Cong..  2d  sess.). 
In  its  report  the  committee  Included  several 
germane  comments  of  the  task  force  of  the 
Second  Hoover  Commission. 
The  report  stated : 

"The  task  force  is  concerned  over  the  al|- 
senoe  of  satisfactory  machinery  for  surveil- 
lance of  the  stewardship  of  the  CIA.  It  Is 
making  recommendations  which  It  believes 
will  provide  the  proper  type  of  'watchdo|' 
commission  as  a  means  of  reestablishing  that 
relationship  between  the  CIA  and  the  Con- 
gress so  essential  and  characteristic  of  o\|r 
denux^'atlc  fcmn  of  government,  but  which 
was  abrogated  by  the  enactment  of  Public 
X<aw  110  and  other  statutes  relating  to  the 
Agency.  It  would  include  Representatives  at 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  of  the  Chietf 
Xzecutlve.  Its  duties  would  embrace  a  re)- 
vlew  of  the  operations  and  effectiveness,  nojt 
only  of  the  CIA.  but  also  of  aU  other  inte"~ 
gence  agencies." 

The  report  continued : 

"Although  the  task  force  has  discovered  n© 
indlcstiaii  of  abuses  of  powers  by  the  CIA  or 
other  Intelligence  Agencies.  It  nevertheless 
Is  firmly  convinced,  as  a  matter  of  future  in- 
surance, that  some  reliable,  systematic  re* 
Tlew  of  all  the  agencies  and  their  operations 
should  be  provided  by  congressional  action 
as  a  checkrein  to  assure  both  the  Congresf 
and  the  people  that  this  hub  of  the  Intelllt 
gence  effort  Is  functioning  In  an  efiQclen% 
effective,  and  reasonably  economical  man* 
ner." 

The  futxire  Insurance  was  not  provided. 

If  it  had,  would  we  have  been  stabbed  14 
the  back  by  the  shipment  of  arms  by  Rus8l4 
to  Egypt  during  the  then  pending  1965  Por« 
elgn  Minlsten  Conference?    Would  we  have 


been  Informed  on  the  Hungarian  Revolu- 
tion; the  downgrading  of  Stalin;  Iraq;  the 
sputnlcks  and  the  Cuban  situation?  Be- 
cause we  lack  information  these  questions 
must  be  left  unanswered. 

All  of  this  does  not  mean  that  I  want  to 
see  the  Congress  go  Into  the  Intelligence  busi- 
ness. What  I  desire  is  proper  and  legitimate 
congressional  control  over  such  activities. 
The  Hoover  Conunission  Task  Porce  outlined 
the  areas  of  congressional  Interest  as  follows: 

1.  Conduct  comprehensive  studies  of  for- 
eign Intelligence  activities  of  the  United 
States; 

2.  Look  for  overlapping  and  duplication; 

3.  Determine  whether  expenditures  are 
within  budget  authorizations  and  in  keeping 
with  the  expressed  Intent  of  Congress;  and 

4.  Consider  whether  any  of  the  activities 
are  In  conflict  with  the  foreign  policy  alms 
and  programs  of  the  United  States. 

With  these  tools  the  Congress  would  re- 
assume  its  constitutional  authority  and  in 
no  way  jeopardize  Intelligence  activities. 

One  of  the  principal  argviments  advanced 
against  my  resolution  Is  that  no  other  nation 
permits  legislative  control  of  its  Intelligence 
activities.  Such  system  is  practical  for  the 
Soviet  dictatorship  and  even  for  Great 
Britain  where  the  administration  is  a  part  of 
and  responsible  to  Parliament.  Under  our 
Constitution,  however,  with  delicate  system 
of  check  and  balances,  dislocations  as  in  the 
case  of  CIA  cannot  be  tolerated. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully 
urge  that  this  committee  do  favorably  report 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  3  for  action  by 
the  House. 


SECURiry  RISKS 


ellL. 


Mr.   SNYDER.    Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Irom  Kentucky. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  2  suc- 
cessive days  last  week  articles  appeared 
in  Chicago's  American  newspaper  in  re- 
gard to  the  State  Department's  move  to 
oust  Otto  Otepka.  Chief  of  the  Evalua- 
tion Division  of  the  Department's  Office 
of  Security. 

These  articles  follow: 

[Prom  Chicago's  American,  Oct.  2,  1963] 

Ths  Allen -Scott   Rkpobt:    Brmot   Row  on 

SEcrrarrT  Risks 

Washington. — ^The  Senate  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  has  pried  open  a  real  can 
of  worms  in  its  investigation  of  the  State 
Department's  move  to  discredit  and  oust 
Otto  Otepka,  48,  Chief  of  the  Evaluation  Di- 
vision in  the  Department's  Office  of  Security. 

In  digging  into  the  Otepka  case,  the  Senate 
probers  have  uncovered  a  backstage  effort 
within  the  State  Department  to  clear  the 
way  for  a  number  of  former  security  risks. 
Including  Alger  Hiss,  to  worm  their  way  back 
onto  the  Government's  payroll  as  either  em- 
ployes or  consultants. 

According  to  the  sworn  testimony  before 
the  subcommittee,  one  of  the  central  flgtu-ee 
in  this  maneuvering  is  Harlan  Cleveland,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  International 
Affairs. 

AOVISORT    APPOINTICKNTS 

Clereland  touched  off  the  bitter  security 
row  within  the  Department  by  appointing  a 
number  of  persons  with  questionable  security 
backgrounds  to  an  advisory  committee  to 
study  the  staffing  of  Americans  on  Interna- 
tional organizations. 

According  to  the  testlnMny.  Cleveland  also 
nutde  Inquiries  as  to  whether  It  would  be 
possible  to  bring  Hiss,  a  former  State  Depart- 


ment official  convicted  of  perjury  to  conceal 
espionage,  back  into  the  Department. 

Otepka  was  so  shocked  over  Cleveland's  ac- 
tivities that  he  sent  a  series  of  blistering  re- 
ports to  his  superiors.  Including  one  that  was 
routed  through  channels  to  McGeorge  Bundy, 
the  President's  Chief  White  House  Adviser 
on  Foreign  Policy. 

One  of  these  reports  included  a  detailed 
box  score  of  persons  with  questionable  se- 
curity background  whom  Cleveland  had 
either  brought  into  the  Department  or  was 
In  the  process  of  trying  to  obtain  Job  clear- 
ance for. 

W^hen  the  State  Department's  daisy  chain 
tipped  off  Cleveland  that  he  was  being 
watched,  he  retaliated  swiftly  by  having  John 
P.  RelUy,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Se- 
cvu-lty,  place  Otepka  under  surveillance. 
This  was  arranged  through  the  office  of  At- 
torney General  Robert  Kennedy,  a  personal 
friend  of  Rellly. 

Otepka  was  then  removed  from  security 
operations.  His  phone  was  bugged  and  he 
was  placed  under  close  observation  after  it 
was  learned  that  Senate  investigators  had 
questioned  him,  under  subpena,  about  se- 
curity risks  in  the  Department. 

Charges  of  misconduct.  Involving  the  al- 
leged release  of  documents  to  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee, were  filed  against  Otepka  Septem- 
ber 28  by  John  Ordway.  Chief  of  the  Per- 
sonnel Operations  Division. 

According  to  the  findings  in  a  SUte  Depart- 
ment investigative  report,  evidence  was  found 
that  Otepka  had  furnished  "a  copy  of  classi- 
fied memorandum  concerning  the  processing 
of  appointments  of  the  advisory  committee 
on  international  organization  staffing  to  Mr. 
J.  G.  Sourwine,  staff  director  of  the  Senate 
Subconunlttee  for  Internal  Security.  This 
memorandum  concerns  the  loyalty  of  em- 
ployees or  prospective  employees  of  the  De- 
partment within  the  meaning  of  the  Presi- 
dential   directives    of    March    13,    1948." 

INTOEMATION    ON    SECTJRrTT    KISKS 

The  report  also  charged  that  Otepka  was 
re6iK>n6lble  "for  the  declassification  of  a  doc- 
ument containing  classified  Information  ad- 
dressed to  McGeorge  Bundy.  the  White  House, 
and  signed  by  William  H.  Brubeck,  Special 
Assistant  Secretary  and  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Department."  This  docxmient  con- 
tained information  about  security  risks  with- 
in the  Department. 

Otepka,  a  civil  service  and  State  Depart- 
ment officer  for  more  than  20  years,  has  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  records  in  his  field 
of  work  in  the  Government.  He  was  respon- 
sible for  sending  Irving  C.  Scar  beck,  a  Porelgn 
Service  Officer,  to  Jail  for  passing  U.S.  secrets 
to  the  Russians,  and  for  Investigating  Wil- 
liam Wleland  In  connection  with  the  State 
Department's  Cuban  policy.  In  all  his  In- 
vestigations, the  records  show  he  has  bent 
over  backwards  in  protecting  the  rights  of 
individuals  under  his  surveiUance.  The 
Senate  Subcommittee  now  plans  to  give 
Otepka  the  same  protection. 


[Prom  Chicago's  American,  Oct.  3,  1963] 
A  Plot  To  Bring  Hiss  Back 

We  are  almost  beyond  being  surprised  at 
any  goings-on  In  the  State  Department,  but 
we  do  find  this  one  astonishing:  There  is 
a  group  In  there  that  Is  working  like  mad 
to  bring  the  convicted  perjurer,  Alger  Hiss, 
back  into  the  Department.  And  for  this 
purpose,  the  group  is  trying  to  get  one  of 
the  Department's  chief  security  officers  fired. 
The  officer  is  Otto  Otepka.  Chief  of  the 
Evaluation  Division.  He  is  opposed  to  the 
return  of  Hiss  and  to  the  proposed  hiring 
of  several  men  of  doubtful  loyalty. 

These  strange  facts  were  set  out  on  our 
editorial  page  Wednesday  In  the  Allen-Scott 
report,  which  said  the  revelations  had  been 
brought  to  Ught  by  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee.  A  leader  in  the  move- 
ment to  get  Otepka  out  of  Hiss'  way,  accord- 
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Ing  to  testimony  given  to  the  Senate  sub- 
committee. Is  Harlan  Cleveland,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  International  Affairs. 
Cleveland,  according  to  testimony  given  be- 
fore the  Senate  subcommittee,  has  been  ask- 
ing how  it  might  be  possible  to  get  Hiss  back 
on  the  payroll. 

Hiss,  you  will  remember,  was"  convicted 
(and  served  a  prison  term)  on  charges  of 
having  perjured  himself  to  cover  up  the  fact 
that,  while  serving  as  an  official  of  the  State 
Department,  he  supplied  Russia  with  U.S. 
secrets.  If  Cleveland  wants  Hiss  back,  then 
obviously  Cleveland  should  not  be  in  the 
American  State  Department. 

The  Senate  subcommittee  should  bring  all 
phases  of  this  peculiar  situation  to  the  coun- 
try's attention.  And  in  the  meanwhile,  it 
should  not  permit  the  firing  of  Otepka  for 
thinking  and  acting  like  a  loyal  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  imperative 
that  the  Department  of  State  advise  the 
country  forthwith  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  allegation  that 
they  are  working  to  bring  Alger  Hiss 
back  into  the  State  Department.  All 
America  will  wsint  to  know  whether  or 
not  the  charges  in  the  above  articles  are 
correct — and  if  so,  it  is  time  that  the 
Congress  do  something  about  it.  If  the 
statements  are  not  true,  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  deserve  to 
know  the  facts. 


WHEAT  SALE  TO  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  night's  Washington  Evening  Star 
and  this  morning's  New  York  Times  car- 
ried stories  sashing  that  a  wheat  sale  to 
the  Soviet  Union  was  all  but  concluded. 
I  find  this  all  a  little  astonishing  and 
disturbing. 

It  is  astonishing  because  the  adminis- 
tration apparently  after  only  a  few  days 
of  trial  balloons  and  calculated  press 
releases,  without  any  genuine  public  or 
congressional  debate,  is  willing  to  do 
handsprings  to  help  relieve  Khrushchev 
from  the  disastrous  failures  of  Soviet 
agriculture.  It  Is  disturbing  because  no- 
where have  I  found  in  the  press  reports 
a  consistent  statement  of  facts  and  fig- 
ures that  clearly  spell  out  the  factors 
that  are  Involved  in  this  deal.  No  one 
seems  to  know  where  this  deal  will  lead. 
This  fact  raises  a  great  many  questions 
that  must  be  settled  before  I,  in  my  own 
mind,  can  support  such  a  sale. 

Tor  Instance,  we  are  being  told  from 
many  sides  that  the  trade  is  in  every- 
body's best  interests — we  dispose  of  our 
wheat  surplus  and  get  some  needed  gold 
and  they  get  the  wheat.  But  is  it  really 
that  simple?  Can  we  treat  this  trade 
deal  as  an  isolated  event  in  the  cold  war? 
Can  we  ignore  the  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  spending  more  than  $55 
billion  this  year  to  protect  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world  from  communistic 
aggression?  Why  are  we  so  eager  to  get 
a  paltry  $200  to  $300  million  when  we 
are  at  the  same  time  spending  2&0  times 
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that  much  to  prevent  the  extension  of 
communism?  Why  is  the  administra- 
tion in  such  a  hurry  to  conclude  this 
deal? 

As  I  understand  the  Latta  amendment 
to  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961,  it  de- 
clared the  policy  of  Congress  to  be 
against  the  export  or  sale  of  any  sub- 
sidized agricultural  commodity  to  any 
nation  that  is  not  considered  to  be 
friendly.  In  the  face  of  this  clear  and 
unmistakable  pronouncement  of  con- 
gressional EKjlicy,  it  would  seem  that  the 
President  would  undertake  to  consult  of- 
ficially with  the  Congress  before  con- 
sidering any  transaction  such  as  has 
been  reported  in  the  press.  It  seems  im- 
perative to  me  that  under  the  circum- 
stances, Congress  should  be  consulted 
on  such  a  basic  and  far-reaching  change 
of  policy. 

Another  question:  So  we  sell  $250  mil- 
lion worth  of  wheat  to  the  Soviets.  That 
would  really  only  represent  a  small  dent 
in  our  surplus  of  over  $3^2  billion.  So 
we  make  a  few  fast  gold  bricks.  Is  it 
worth  it?  The  consequences  of  this 
trade  deal  will  not  end  when  the  wheat- 
laden  ships  leave  our  harbors.  We 
will  have  taken  Khrushchev  off  the  hook 
at  home  and  he  will  be  able  to  say  to 
the  Soviet  people,  "Look  what  I've  done. 
I've  gotten  our  capitalistic  enemies  to 
subsidize  communism."  No  one  could 
help  but  applaud  such  an  astute  leader. 

How  can  we  ever  again  ask  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  not  to  trade  with 
communistic  nations? 

There  is  much  about  this  whole  trans- 
action to  be  thoroughly  explored.  It 
should  be  done  deliberately.  We  should 
not  act  in  haste.  We  should  not  im- 
pulsively turn  to  a  new  form  of  dollar 
diplomacy  devoid  of  other  considera- 
tions. The  President  should  make 
known  sdl  of  his  reasons  for  such  a  deal 
and  let  the  American  people  and  the 
Congress  evaluate  them.  The  quick 
shulHe  that  we  are  getting  causes  me  to 
be  suspicious.  We  must  not  be  too 
anxious  for  a  few  pieces  of  silver  or 
gold. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  previously 
granted,  I  am  including  a  sampling  of 
letters  received  from  residents  of  Michi- 
gan's Sixth  Congressional  District  with 
respect  to  this  proposed  transaction: 

Lansing.  Mich.. 

Octoher  2, 1963. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain, 
New  House  Office  Building,    , 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chambzslain:  Toilr  last  report 
(Sept.  30)  did  not  contain  anything  about 
the  administration's  proposal  to  sell  surplus 
wheat  to  the  UJ3.S£.,  but  when  It  was  com- 
posed maybe  the  matter  did  not  seem  so 
p>ossible. 

lliere  are  many  things  in  our  Government 
that  may  be  the  discretion  of  the  Executive 
Department  and  the  Cabinet  officers  report- 
ing to  it,  but  Is  there  no  way  that  the  ordi- 
nary citizen  who  tries  to  think  the  problems 
of  our  country  through  can  express  indigna- 
tion at  the  lnconslstaicy(le8)  of  the  foreign 
policy  ?  ( except  I  mean  by  writing  you ) .  Why 
cannot  we,  the  people,  vote  on  selling  vital 
supplies  to  our  enemies? 

I  hope  I  am  not  Inhuman  and  un-Chiis- 
tlan  in  rebelling  against  such  a  proposal.  I 
don't  want  anyone  to  go  hungry — but  When 
someone  threatens  to  bury  you  (and  Mr. 
K's  threat  was  not  an  idle  one)  Is  It  sensible 


or  commercially  wise  to  buy  some  of  the 
spades,  shovels  and  bulldoaers  for  him?  I 
would  be  willing  to  help  pay  the  sums  that 
will  compose  the  profit  or  price  of  such  sale 
If  the  commodity  was  kept  from  Russian  life 
In  even  the  same  fashion  that  pigs  and  wheat 
were  destroyed  30  years  go  with  less  pur- 
pose. 

Perhaps,  everyone  who  agrees  with  me  will 
not  take  the  time  to  write  you  about  their 
resentment  of  such  folly  on  the  part  of  the 
weather-vane  foreign  policymakers,  but  con- 
sidering there  was  no  use  to  write  Michigan 
Senators  my  opinion  of  the  treaty  because 
of  their  committed  prejudgment,  I  couldnt 
let  this  opportunity  pass  to  condemn  such 
bad  business  and  lack  of  patriotism. 
Most  sincerely. 


Flint,  Mich.. 
October  2.  1963. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  was  reading  the  newspaper  this 
evening.  In  it  was  an  item  saying  that  this 
cotmtry  may  sell  wheat  to  the  Russians,  If 
our  President  approves.  Well  sir,  I  can  tell 
you  now  It  made  me  iMvtty  damn  mad  to 
think  that  the  leaders  of  this  country  would 
even  think  of  doing  a  thing  like  that. 

Here  we  are  with  a  national  debt  so  high 
and  our  leaders  in  Washington  asking  for 
more.  But  the  thing  that  tops  It  off  Is,  the 
money  they  say  is  necessary  to  protect  us 
from  the  very  people  we  are  going  to  sell 
wheat  to. 

As  I  have  been  reading  about  our  past  re- 
lations with  Russia,  I  keep  seeing  where  we 
have  pulled  their  "chestnuts  out  of  the  fire", 
before.  In  fact  It  seems  we  have  pvklled  a  lot 
of  "chestnuts  out  of  the  fire",  for  friends  and 
foes  alike,  and  oui  friends  have  turned  out  to 
be  not  so  friendly  either.  I  hope  maybe  we 
will  wake  up  some  day  to  the  facts  of  life  and 
get  a  little  tougher.  But  if  not  that,  lets  get 
a  little  more  for  our  money. 

I  cannot  cite  all  of  the  figures,  but  I  am 
sure  you  know  them  quite  weU.  The  figures 
I  am  referring  to  are:  what  It  costs  to  main- 
tain our  defenses,  also  what  it  costs  to  sup- 
port oiir  so-called  friends.  If  you  add  them 
all  up.  It  would  come  to  a  pretty  neat  sum. 
Yet,  there  are  leaders  in  this  country  Jump- 
ing like  a  lot  of  fish  out  of  water  for  a  chance 
to  help  the  Russians.  Who  by  the  way  are 
the  one's  who  said  "We  will  bxiry  you."  They 
forgot  to  add  that  we  wiU  help  them  dig  the 
hole. 

The  argument  goes  like  this,  for  selling 
wheat  to  the  Russians.  "If  we  don't  sell  it 
to  them  some  one  else  will ."  Well  let  me  tell 
you  something.  The  only  ones  In  position  to 
seU  to  them  are  our  so-called  friends.  So  X 
say,  let  them  sell  to  the  Russians.  It  will 
show  who  will  sell  mm  out  for  a  better  deal. 
As  you  have  gathered  by  now  I  am  against 
this  deal.  I  am  a  disabled  veteran  and  I  add 
this  only  because  I  want  you  to  know  that  our 
country  had  a  little  pride  once. 

Thank  you. 


Brighton.  Mich.. 

October  2,  1963. 
Representative  Chables  Chamberlain, 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Dear  Sn;  I  am  writing  to  you  in  regard  to 
the  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia. 

My  husband  and  I  are  against  this  sale  of 
wheat  to  Russia  or  any  other  conununistlc 
coimtry. 

We  pretend  to  fight  communism,  yet  here 
we  are  in  the  act  of  feeding  it. 

I  remember  a  few  years  ago  we  sold  scrap 
iron  to  a  cotmtry  and  how  did  It  come  back. 
Tills  Is  the  same  thing.  We  will  be  nourish- 
ing It.  I  feel  that  President  Kennedy  has  let 
the  American  people  down  by  this  approval 
of  wheat  being  sent  to  Russia. 

Thanking  you  for  yoiir  kind  attention  to 
past  correspondence,  I  am 
Totirs  truly. 
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UJS.  POLICY  AIMS  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA 


October  8 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previoua  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Sildew]  la  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  8ELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  nish 
of  recent  events  makes  necessary  some 
restatement  of  basic  U.S  policy  alms  In 
Latin  America.  In  this  regard,  I  com-j 
mend  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Mar-j 
tin  for  his  forthright  and  realistic  state- 
ment of  last  Saturday  relating  to  what 
this  country  can  and  should  do  about 
government  upheavals  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  the  besti 
interest  of  the  United  States  lies  in  the! 
existence  of  a  democratic  and  economi- 
cally stable  Latin  America.  Thus,  our 
purpose  In  the  area  is  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere in  which  democracy  and  eco- 
nomic stability  can  flourish. 

But  as  Assistant  Secretary  Martin 
rightly  points  out,  democracy  Is  "a  liv- 
ing Vaing  which  must  have  time  and 
soil  and  sunlight  in  which  to  grow." 

"We  must  do  all  we  can  to  create  these 
favorable  conditions,"  Mr.  Martin  says, 
"and  we  can  do  and  have  done  much." 
However,  he  continues,  "we  cannot  sim- 
ply create  the  plant  and  give  it  to  them; 
it  must  spring  from  seeds  planted  in  an 
Indigenous  soil." 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Inter-American  Affairs.  I  have 
often  criticized  past  State  Department 
attitudes  and  actions  which  I  believe 
were  not  in  the  best  Interests  of  our 
country.  However,  Mr.  Martin's  incisive 
analysis  of  our  Nation's  responsibility 
and  capability  In  dealing  with  Latin 
American  coups  and  government  up- 
heavals deserves  special  praise,  coming 
as  it  does  when  a  confused  clamor  is 
heard  to  enforce  democracy-by-gunboat 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Hon- 
duras. 

We  may  hope  that  Mr.  Martin's  words 
are  now  to  be  followed  by  action  support- 
ing his  thesis  that  we  should  not  ad- 
versely judge  the  new  regimes  in  these 
countries  until  additional  evidence  is  in 
regarding  their  composition  and  inten- 
tions. 

Confxised  indeed  is  the  chorus  that 
calls  for  immediate  action,  drastic  ac- 
tion, even  direct  military  action  by  this 
country  to  restore  the  Juan  Bosch  and 
Villeda  Morales  governments  to  power. 
Many  of  these  voices  are  the  same  ones 
who  so  often  in  the  past  have  been  cau- 
tioning against  any  effective  action  di- 
rected against  the  Soviet  satellite,  Cuba. 
Where  now  are  their  arguments  con- 
cerning the  U.S.  need  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  it  cannot  enforce  its 
will  on  the  hemisphere?  Where  now 
the  admonitions  concerning  the  effect  on 
world  opinion  If  the  United  States  inter- 
venes In  the  domestic  affairs  of  smaller 
countries?  Where  now  the  coimsel  of 
inaction  and  patience,  the  talk  of  "com- 
plexities" and  the  warnings  against 
"oversimplifications"  whenever  steps  are 
urged  to  meet  the  very  real  threat  of 
Castro's  Cuba  to  the  hemisphere? 

Oxmboat  diplomacy — is  that  not  the 
very  course  which  some  now  urge  this 
country  to  pursue  in  the  Dominican  Re- 


public and  Honduras?  But  why.  we  may 
ask,  do  some  of  these  same  observers  of 
the  Latin  American  scene  take  an  ambiv- 
alent position  regarding  undemocratic 
regimes  of  the  left  and  the  right?  If 
these  observers  can  be  patient  about 
Castro's  Cuba,  its  imdemocratlc  and 
totalitarian  rule  over  the  Cuban  people, 
its  role  as  a  Soviet  satellite  increasing 
tensions  throughout  the  hemisphere,  and 
its  service  as  a  base  for  military  and 
subversive  operations  against  hemi- 
spheric security — why  then  impatiently 
urge  the  administration  to  call  out  the 
marines  to  intervene  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Honduras? 

Surely  these  observers  cannot  seriously 
believe  that  the  military  juntas  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Honduras  rep- 
resent a  more  immediate  and  sinister 
threat  to  our  hemisphere  than  the  Red 
Army-supported  regime  of  Pidel  Castro. 
Is  it  then  a  matter  of  principle?  Do 
they  wish  the  United  States  to  assiune 
the  role  of  arbiter,  creator,  and  protector 
of  preferred  democratic  regimes?  But 
if  principle  is  indeed  their  concern  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Honduras,  why 
is  the  same  principle  not  applicable  to 
the  noxious  existence  of  a  Cuban  Com- 
munist tyranny  less  than  90  miles  from 
our  shores?  Perhaps  we  have  entered 
into  what  some  term  a  new  phase  of  the 
cold  war — but  are  we  now  to  give  im- 
democratlc regimes  supported  by  Com- 
rade Khrushchev  favored  status  over  our 
home-grown  Latin  American  models? 

Yet  we  do  not  really  know  whether  the 
events  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Honduras  are  not  in  fact  serving   the 
long-range   interests   of   the   people   of 
those  coimtries.    This  is  not  to  say  that 
a  military  coup  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  democracy — although  only  the  myopic 
would  seriously  deny  that  the  cause  of 
hemispheric  democracy  would  benefit  if 
it  were  possible  for  the  military  arm  of 
the  Castro  regime  to  overthrow  its  gov- 
ernment.    Or  would  there  be  some  voices 
raised  even  then  to  restore  the  Castro 
regime  to  power  with  American  might. 
I     In  that  the  fall  of  any  legally-consti- 
tuted government  to  armed  force  is  a 
,  step  backward,  I  regret  the  upheavals  in 
I  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Honduras. 
But  let  me  make  clear  that  I  do  not  sim- 
ply regret  the  action  taken  by  the  mili- 
tary of  these  coimtries.     Rather.  I  regret 
the  prevailing  conditions  of  governmen- 
I  tal  disorder  and  neglect  which  served  to 
spur  action  by  the  military. 

Can  it  be  denied  that  Presidents  Bosch 
and  Villeda  Morales  both  failed  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  paramount  threat  fac- 
ing their  people's  democratic  govern- 
ment and  the  hemisphere  as  a  whole 

that  is.  the  subversive  threat  of  Com- 
munist dictatorship? 

Can  it  be  denied  that  both  Presidents 
Bosch  and  Villeda  Morales  temporized 
in  dealing  with  this  Communist  threat, 
and  by  so  temporizing  hastened  the  day 
of  a  coup  by  either  the  left  or  the  right? 
Despite  all  the  clamor  condemning  the 
action  of  the  military  of  these  countries 
last  week,  let  this  be  made  clear:  Democ- 
racy was  doomed  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
t}ubllc  and  Honduras  not  by  Its  strong 
enemies — but  by  its  weak  servants. 

Let  us  stand  back  then  and  view  these 
recent  events  from  the  perspective  of  our 


hemisphere's  past  history  and  future 
capabilities.  What  is  truly  deplorable  is 
the  historic  fact  that  many  of  our  Latin 
American  neighbors,  whether  their  gov- 
ernments are  democratic  or  dictatorial 
in  origin  and  structure,  have  yet  to 
master  the  technique  of  orderly  p>ower 
transition. 

Indeed,  as  Mr.  Martin  pointed  out, 
governments  in  Latin  America  have  suf- 
fered from  instability  through  the  years, 
and  nondemocratlc  power  transfers  are 
not  likely  to  disappear  overnight.  Latin 
America  suffers  from  what  might  be 
called  the  habit  of  revolution,  and  until 
suflBclent  time  passes  and  a  proper  cli- 
mate exists  to  change  this  habit,  our 
own  policy  options  are  limited. 

We  can  deplore  this  fact.  But  let  me 
frankly  admit  that  if  governments  are 
to  fall  in  Latin  America,  I  would  prefer 
that  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  those 
more  favorably  disposed  to  the  United 
States  than  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Let  me  put  it  bluntly — a  dictatorship 
is  odious,  but  if  driven  to  a  choice,  I 
prefer  a  dictatorship  seeking  our  sup- 
port and  friendship  than  a  Communist 
dictatorship  capable  of  furnishing  mis- 
sile emplacements  to  those  who  would 
bury  us.  Would  our  recognition  of  mili- 
tary Juntas  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  Honduras  be  immoral  policy  for  our 
country?  Incredibly,  some  of  the  very 
people  who  make  this  argument  see  noth- 
ing wrong  with  recognizing,  doing  busi- 
ness with,  and  even  furnishing  U.S. 
foreign  aid  funds  to  Conmiunist  dic- 
tators. 

At  the  same  moment  some  observers 
are  demanding  and  obtaining  from  our 
State  Department  a  cutoff  of  foreign 
aid  funds  to  the  new  military  regimes 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Hon- 
duras, Dictator  Tito — with  an  effrontery 
made  possible  only  by  15  years  of  sub- 
sidization by  the  United  States — was 
launching  his  own  Alliance  for  Progress 
in  Latin  America. 

Upon  completion  of  his  visit  to  Bolivia, 
Tito  pledged  a  $5  million  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram to  assist  the  BoUvian  economy. 
We  support  Tito's  Communist  dictator- 
ship with  vast  amounts  of  foreign  aid — 
and  stand  by  to  watch  our  own  funds 
either  directly  or  indirectly  being  used  to 
violate  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  well  as 
our  inter- American  agreements  regard- 
ing Communist  infiltration  into  the 
hemisphere. 

And  while  this  outrage  against  sanity 
is  being  committed,  some  observers  are 
calling  for  gunboats.  Marines,  and  eco- 
nomic reprisal  against  a  military  junta 
which  has  brought  down  the  government 
of  a  man  who.  among  other  democratic 
accomplishments,  sanctioned  a  school 
for  the  training  of  Communists  and 
Communist  agents  In  his  capital  city  of 
Santo  Domingo. 

What  then  should  be  our  course  in 
dealing  with  the  new  military  regimes, 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  Honduras? 
First,  I  would  seriously  suggest  that  we 
rid  ourselves  of  any  notions  of  guilt  con- 
cerning governmental  upheavals  in  this 
hemisphere  which  might  produce  re- 
gimes favorable  to  our  point  of  view  in 
international  affairs.  If  the  Bosch  and 
Villeda  Morales  regimes  had  to  go,  as 
the  evidence  would  indicate,  let  us  at 
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least  be  thankful  that  they  did  not  Join 
Castro's  Cuba  as  Communist  satellites 
in  the  Caribbean. 

Second,  I  would  advise  that  although 
we  deplore  governments  that  hold  power 
by  force,  we  provide  pro-American,  antl- 
Conununlst  dictatorships  at  least  the 
same  considerations  we  show  Communist 
regimes. 

If  we  can  pour  $2.5  billion  into  Tito's 
Yugoslavia,  with  the  nebulous  notion 
that  somehow  we  would  wean  this  mili- 
tary dictatorship  to  the  ways  of  democ- 
racy, can  we  not  afford  a  degree  of  tol- 
erance to  Latin  American  military  re- 
gimes? Or  must  a  dictator  be  Conmiu- 
nist before  some  critics  find  him  fit  for 
coexistence  and  accommodation? 

Finally,  I  commend  the  counsel  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  Martin  with  the  fer- 
vent hope  that  his  words  will  soon  be 
backed  by  deeds. 

"We  must  use  our  leverage,"  said  Mr. 
Martin — 

To  keep  these  new  regimes  as  liberal  and 
considerate  of  the  welfare  of  the  people  as 
possible.  In  addition,  we  must  support  and 
strengthen  the  civilian  components  against 
military  Influence  and  press  for  new  elec- 
tions as  soon  as  possible  so  that  these  coun- 
tries once  again  may  experience  the  benefits 
of  democratic  legitimacy. 

Can  anyone  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this 
course? 

Consider  only  whether,  for  all  his 
abuses  of  democratic  process,  a  Batista 
subject  to  Inter-Amerlcan  leverage  would 
not,  as  history  proved,  have  been  pref- 
erable to  the  odious  Communist  dictator- 
ship which,  bom  in  the  name  of  "democ- 
racy" now  subjugates  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple and  threatens  the  hemisphere? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
able  gentleman  has  found  more  comfort 
In  the  words  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  than  I  did.  My  own  fear  Is  that 
the  attitude  of  acquiescence  and  con- 
donation. If  not  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  these  military  takeovers  In  Latin 
America,  has  opened  the  door  to  every 
Junta  in  Latin  America  that  wishes  to 
usurp  power. 

I  wish  the  able  gentleman  did  not  feel 
that  he  had  to  put  us  on  the  hard  alter- 
native of  either  sending  the  Marines  and 
gunboats  or  taking  a  military  dictator- 
ship in  these  Latin  American  countries. 
I  would  like  to  feel  that  there  is  some- 
thing else  we  can  do  than  take  the  ex- 
tremes of  acquiescence  or  of  military  in- 
tervention In  these  cases. 

May  I  add  one  other  thing:  If  I  re- 
member correctly,  Castro  came  to  ixjwer 
as  a  military  dictator,  not  by  election. 
If  my  memory  is  not  In  error,  I  believe 
Batista  took  power  the  first  time  as  a 
military  usurpation.  Probably  he  was 
elected  the  second  time.  So  it  may  well 
be  that  if  this  country  had  followed  a 
great  Republican  Secretary  of  State,  Sec- 
retary Stimson,  back  in  the  days  when 
the  Japanese  were  moving  into  Man- 
churia, and  the  U.S.  Government  had  a 
policy  of  not  recognizing  governments 
that  came  into  power  by  force,  in  the 
long  run  our  integrity  would  have  been 


less  impaired  and  perhaps  all  of  us  bet- 
ter off. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  have  never  advocated 
the  overthrow  of  a  freely  elected  gov- 
ernment by  force.  I  have  advocated, 
however,  using  the  influence  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  move  these  military  dictator- 
ships to  a  more  democratic  form  of  Gov- 
ernment. Our  aid  missions  were  not  re- 
moved from  Guatemala,  Peru,  or  Argen- 
tina after  their  Governments  were  over- 
thrown by  military  coups  during  the  past 
18  months. 

Although  our  aid  programs  were  sus- 
pended temporarily,  they  were  resumed 
when  we  found  those  governments  were 
moving  in  the  right  direction.  There 
have  now  been  free  elections  in  both  Peru 
and  Argentina,  and  civilian  governments 
are  in  control  of  those  countries. 

To  remove  our  aid  missions  without 
first  ascertaining  fully  the  composition 
and  intentions  of  those  in  control  of  the 
Governments  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  Honduras  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  hasty 
and  unwise  move. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  Members  of  this 
Congress  on  affairs  In  Latin  America  and 
South  America,  that  I  am  glad  to  see  him 
take  the  well  of  the  House  today  to  try 
to  alert  the  Congress  to  what  is  going  on 
in  some  of  these  countries.  It  is  true, 
as  my  friend  from  Florida  just  sug- 
gested, that  Castro  came  to  power  as  a 
military  regime,  but  who  supported  the 
comingof  Castro  to  j)ower  in  Cuba?  The 
people  in  our  own  State  Department  who 
refused  to  allow  certain  materials  to  be 
moved  to  Batista,  who  was  then  the  legal 
government  of  Cuba. 

Now  Batista  was  probably  a  ruthless 
man.  but  I  will  say  this  for  him — he  took 
extreme  action  and  Cuba  was  never  in- 
fested with  a  Communist  regime  or  with 
Communist  sympathizers.  It  is  true 
probably  that  he  dealt  with  them  rather 
harshly  because  apparently  he  took  them 
out  one  morning  and  shot  them  and  gave 
them  a  trial  that  afternoon — and  dis- 
posed of  that  situation  permanently. 
The  gentleman  well  knows  that  in  the 
Bosch  regime  there  is  no  doubt  In  any- 
one's mind  that  he  has  not  only  sur- 
rounded himself  with  Conununist  sym- 
pathizers and  known  Communists,  but 
he  has  been  sjrmpathetic  to  their  situa- 
tion and  has  assisted  in  using  his  country 
as  a  base  of  operation  by  the  Communists. 
So  I  say  that  whUe  we  may  deplore  the 
way  the  present  government  is  operating, 
nevertheless  I  think  we  should  destroy, 
at  any  time  we  can,  any  government  that 
is  hostile  to  the  philosophy  and  the  well- 
being  and  security  of  this  Nation  of  ours. 
We  have  a  responsibility  there.  We  had 
a  great  responsibility  in  Cuba  that  we 
did  not  exercise.  So  rather  than  to  call 
for  gunboat  diplomacy  and  bringing  in 
the  Marines  In  these  countries,  we  had 
better  look  around  and  see  who  is  our 
true  friend  there  and  support  those  gov- 
ernments that  support  the  United  States 
of  America.  I  do  not  care  whether  they 
are  under  military  rule,  military  dictator- 
ship,   or    otherwise,    as    long    as    they 


support  us,  let  as  support  them.  I  agree 
with  what  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
has  said  here  today.  I  sun  very  happy 
that  he  has  brought  this  critical  and 
dangerous  situation  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  also  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  for  bringing  to  our  attention 
these  very  constructive  and  worthwhile 
remarks  and  for  pwinting  out  the  situa- 
tions which  exist  throughout  this  hemi- 
sphere. The  gentleman  from  Florida 
who  has  just  spoken  has  anticipated  a 
point  that  I,  too,  wanted  to  make  and 
which  I  think  should  be  underscored. 
Too  often,  not  only  in  this  hemisphere, 
but  throughout  the  world  we  have  been 
quick  to  criticize  governments  which 
were,  in  effect,  friendly  to  us  for  one  rea- 
son or  another.  Certainly,  we  do  not 
like  a  dictatorship  wherever  it  occurs. 
We  like  freely  elected  governments  and 
hop>e  that  all  people  may  soon  live  under 
the  freely  elected  governments  of  their 
own  choice.  But,  when  this  is  not  yet 
possible,  I  want  to  Join  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  and  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  in  saying,  let  us  not  be  too 
quick  to  criticize  governments  which  are 
at  least  friendly  to  us. 

Mr.  SEXDEN.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  t^e 
gentleman  has  made  and  compliment 
him  on  the  clarity  of  his  argmnent  and 
the  sound  constructive  approach  he  has 
taken.  I,  like  him,  do  not  like  Juntas  or 
dictatorships,  but  if  they  do  come  about, 
let  us  make  sure  they  are  friends  of  ours 
and  not  friends  of  the  Communists. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  distingoiished  gentleman 
from  Alabama  for  having  the  foresight 
and  for  bringing  to  the  attention  of  this 
Congress  not  only  today  but  over  the 
years  the  dangers  which  threaten  our 
communications  in  the  Caribbean.  Cuba, 
Santa  Domingo.  Haiti,  and  these  other 
islands  lie  between  North  America  and 
South  America.  They  are  astride  the 
vital  communications  necessary  for  the 
survival  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  they  are  the  connecting  link  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  courage  and  for  his 
foresight.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  ta- 
stance  where  the  gentleman  has  been 
wrong  in  standing  in  the  well  of  this 
House  and  in  bringing  to  our  attention 
these  problems  threatening  the  security 
Oi  this  country  and  the  Caribbean  and 
Latin  America. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  will  tUe 


Mr.  8ELDEN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  South  Carolina  for  his  complimen- 
tary remarks. 

Mr.  FLYNT.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield?  [ 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
FlyntJ.  I 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama.  He  h«s 
performed  a  very  worthwhile  service  to 
this  body,  to  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
country.  I  hope  that  his  voice  and  h|s 
words  will  be  heard  and  heeded  by  tho«e 
who  serve  In  the  Latin  American  section 
of  the  Department  of  State.  It  is  nv 
belief  that  the  philosophy  expressed  td- 
day  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  Is 
more  in  accord  with  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  of  America  than  the  policy 
which  sometunes  comes  out  of  the  State 
Department  in  relation  to  Latin  Ameri- 
can affairs. 

Mr.  SELDEN.    I  thank  the  gentlema|i 
from  Qeorgia. 

Mr.  CRAMER, 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.    I  yield  to  the  gentlel- 
man  from  Florida  [Mr.  Cbakir]. 

Mr.  CRAMER.     I,  too,  want  to  con*- 
gratulate  the  gentleman  on  the  remarks 
that  I  had  the  privilege  of  hearing.    The 
other  day  I  made  a  comment  that  many 
of  the  ultrallberal  presidents  in  many  of 
the  countries  now  crying  crocodile  tears 
for  Juan  Bosch,  should  have  had  a  few 
tears  shed,  and  should  have  taken  a  slm« 
ilar  position,  when  Castro  took  over  Cubak 
Now  they  are  concerned  that  Bosch  has 
been  kicked  out.    The  reason  he  has  been 
kicked  out,  or  one  of  the  principal  rea* 
sons,  was  that  he  was  too  soft  on  com* 
munlsm.    That  Is  why  the  military  be* 
came  pertxirbed  and  the  business  people 
of  the  country  became  perturbed,  and 
that  is  why  he  was  overthrown.    That 
is  why  it  would  be  idiotic  for  the  United 
States  to  follow  the  suggestions  made  hit 
some  people  that  we  use  armed  forces  to 
return  Bosch  to  power.    It  is  Interesting 
that  some  of  the  people  making  that  sng-i 
gestion  now,  have  been  rather  critical  oU 
many  of  us  who  have  been  calling  tori 
action  even  short  of  war  in  the  past,  with 
regard  to  Cuba.    I  suggest  that  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  is  one  who  has  joined 
many  times  in  calling  for  additional  ac- 
tion in  order  to  have  an  effective  pro- 
gram to  get  rid  of  Castro's  communism 
in  Cuba,  with  economical  and  political 
quarantine  being  the  results. 

I  refer  not  only  to  people  in  the  United! 
States,  but  the  liberal  rulers  of  many 
of  these  countries  who  are  known  to  have! 
been  friendly  with  Juan  Bosch  and' 
associated  with  him  for  many  years.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  their  attitude 
on  this  is  entirely  different  than  where 
there  have  been  other  military  take- 
overs. I  would  like  to  again  suggest  that 
it  appears  obvioiis  to  me  that  one  of  the 
reasons  Bosch  was  overthrown  was  be- 
cause of  his  pro-Communist  leanings, 
his  softness  toward  communism,  his 
recognition  of  the  Communist  Party, 
permitting  the  Communists  to  be  elected 
to  public  office,  and  permitting  150  Com- 
munists to  return  to  that  country  and 
take  part  in  the  educational  system. 
It  was  obviously  of  concern  to  a  great 


many  of  the  business  people  and  the 
military. 

It  appears  to  me  that  something  must 
be  done  with  regards  to  U.S.  policy  as  it 
relates  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress.    Of 
course,  I  am  siu-e  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  has.  as  have  I  on  many 
occasions,  taken  it  up  with  the  State 
Department.     Time   and   time   again  1 
have  asked  why  there  is  not  more  drive 
in    the    Alhance    for    Progress    toward 
doing  something  about  softness  on  com- 
munism   in    these    countries,    through 
their  governments,   as  a  condition   for 
Alliance     for     Progress     funds.     There 
should  be  some  encouragement  at  least 
to  those  nations  and  those  governments 
fighting  communism.    I  am  fearful  that 
if  this  does  not  become  the  touchstone 
and  the  basis  of  our  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress program,  that  Is.  fighting  the  idea 
of  communism  wherever  It  may  appear 
and  wherever  it  appears  to  be  gaining  a 
foothold,  that  countries  such  as  Brazil, 
where  they  are  having  serious  troubles 
today,  are  likely  to  be  the  next  to  be 
overthrown  because  of  the  Communist 
problem  in  that  country. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  and  I  could 
name  a  number  of  other  coimtries  that 
have  similar  problems.  So  I  think  the 
gentleman  properly  pinpoints  how  seri- 
ous this  problem  is. 

I  would  like  to  add  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program 
should  be  directed  toward  doing  some- 
thing about  the  real  cause  for  military 
juntas,  and  that  Is.  the  Communist 
buildup  in  those  countries. 

Mr.  SELDEN.    I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida.    I  might  point  out  in  clos- 
ing. Mr.  Speaker,  that  late  in  May  and 
again  in  early  June,  speaking  on  the 
floor  of  this  House.  I  pointed  out  that 
uncontrolled  activities  of  the  Commu- 
nists  in   the   Dominican   Republic    had 
been  called  to  my  attention.    I  urged  our 
State  Department  to  convey  to  Presi- 
dent Bosch  my  belief  that  such  activ- 
ities could  threaten  the  overthrow   of 
his  freely  elected  government  either  by 
the  right  or  by  the  left.    President  Bosch 
accused  me  of  meddling  in  the  affairs 
of  his  government  and  the  State  De- 
partment   disclaimed    any    connection 
with  my  statement.    I  regret  that  what 
I  predicted  could  happen  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  has  taken  place.     Let  us 
not.  therefore,  adversely  judge  the  new 
regimes  in  either  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic or  Honduras  until  additional  evidence 
is  available  regarding  both  their  com- 
position and  intentions. 


PETITION      OP      GRIEVANCES       OF 
NORTHEAST  AIRLINES  EMPLOYEES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Burke] 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter ;  and  also  that  all  Members  have  per- 
mission to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


) 


Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
protest  in  the  strongest  terms  of  which 
I  am  capable  against  the  recent  attempt 
of  one  J.  O.  Adams,  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Enforcement  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  to  "gag"  the  aggrieved 
employees  of  Northeast  Airlines  and,  by 
so  doing,  prevent  them  from  engaging  in 
the  "heinous  crime"  of  trying  to  protect 
their  means  of  making  a  living. 

Recently,  as  all  Members  know,  the 
CAB  capriciously  ruled  that  the  New 
York-Miami  service  of  Northeast  Air- 
lines must  cease  and  that  service  to 
Florida  will  be  the  exclusive  province 
of  Eastern  and  National  Airlines.  The 
result  of  this  strange  ruling  would  be 
that  not  less  than  2,000  employees,  most 
of  them  Massachusetts  residents,  would 
lose  their  jobs  with  an  annual  loss  in 
wages  in  excess  of  $10  million. 

Even  the  dullest  bureaucrat,  however 
insulated  and  remote  he  might  be  from 
the  public  at  large,  should  have  some 
idea  of  the  amount  of  human  misery 
caused  by  this  type  of  action.  It  is  hard 
to  conceive  of  any  member  of  the  human 
race  so  devoid  of  sympathy  for  his  fel- 
lowman  who  would  not  be  stirred  by  the 
plight  of  2,000  famihes  suddenly  and 
whimsically  cut  off  from  their  means  of 
obtaining  the  necessities  of  life. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  anyone  who 
would  be  surprised  that  those  individuals 
caught  in  this  terrible  predicament 
would  fight  against  this  decision  with 
every  legal  means  at  their  disposal.  I 
am  not  surprised  and  I  am  sure  that  no 
Member  of  this  House  is  surprised  that 
the  employees  of  Northeast  Airlines 
have  launched  a  gigantic  campaign  to 
have  this  imjust  rviling  reversed.  Mr. 
J.  G.  Adams,  however,  is  surprised  and 
he  has  attempted  to  pressure  Northeast 
Airlines  into  forcing  the  airline  em- 
ployees to  stop  urging  their  relatives  and 
friends  to  write  to  the  President,  to 
Members  of  this  House,  and  to  Members 
of  the  other  body  enlisting  their  sup- 
port. 

In  a  letter  to  James  W.  Austin,  presi- 
dent of  Northeast  Airlines,  Adams  held 
Northeast  responsible  for  the  activities 
of  its  employees.  The  letter  read  in 
part  as  follows: 

Whether  employees  have  engaged  in  these 
activities  with  or  without  the  knowledge  or 
approbation  of  Northeast's  management 
does  not  alter  our  conclusion.  In  our  opin- 
ion. Northeast  has  an  obligation  to  assure 
compliance  by  its  entire  organization  with 
applicable  Board  regulations  In  matters  of 
this  nature.  Continuation  of  such  activi- 
ties after  this  notice,  without  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  company  and  lack  of 
firm  corrective  steps  where  the  company 
itself  seems  Involved  would,  in  our  opinion, 
be  equally  violative  of  the  Board's  principles 
of  practice. 

In  all  my  years  in  public  life  I  cannot 
recall  any  statement  quite  as  asinine  as 
Adams'  letter  to  the  president  of  North- 
east. Does  Adams  really  think  that  the 
company  could,  even  if  it  wanted  to, 
halt  the  spontaneous  efforts  of  several 
thousand  American  men  and  women  who 
stand  face  to  face  with  the  eminent  pros- 
pect of  joblessness?  Where  has  this 
man  Adams  been  all  his  life?  The  reac- 
tion of  the  employees  is  as  natural  as  any 
action  ever  could  be.    I  am  proud  of  the 
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men  and  women  of  the  Northeast  work 
force  who  are  willing  to  stand  up  and 
fight  for  their  jobs. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  ashamed  that 
we  have  people  like  Adams  holding  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  in  the  upper 
echelons  of  the  Federal  Goverrunent. 
The  removal  of  such  individuals  from 
positions  of  tnist  should  receive  the  very 
highest  priority. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  Government 
has  not  gotten  so  remote  from  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  obscure  officials  can 
thwart  the  wishes  of  the  President  and 
Congress  with  complete  impunity.  The 
actions  of  Adams  are  out  of  keeping  with 
the  American  tradition;  they  are  more 
m  line  with  the  arbitrary  edicts  of  a 
government  official  in  some  totalitarian 
state. 

This  whole  situation  Involves  a  sordid 
mess  which  should  give  cause  for  Con- 
gress to  look  carefully  into  the  operations 
of  the  so-called  independent  regulatory 
bodies.  Judging  by  the  Northeast  case, 
the  CAB  is  independent  all  right;  inde- 
pendent of  justice  and  apparently  inde- 
pendent of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  But  I  wonder  if  the  CAB  is  en- 
tirely independent  of  favoritism  toward 
one  airline  over  another? 

Northeast  Airlines,  in  the  past  6  years, 
has  made  an  impressive  contribution  to 
the  general  public  with  its  Florida  serv- 
ice. In  1957,  Northeast's  share  of  the 
winter  traffic  from  New  York  to  Miami 
was  but  5.9  percent  of  the  total;  by  the 
winter  season  of  1962-63.  it  had  risen  to 
a  very  respectable  26  percent,  despite 
fierce  competition  from  its  two  strongly 
entrenched  rivals.  With  the  tremendous 
growth  in  traffic  along  this  route,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  explain  why  if  Northeast 
was  needed  in  1957  it  is  not  needed  even 
more  m  1963. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  CAB  should 
do  all  in  its  power  to  strengthen  and  not 
try  to  kill  progressive  airlines  like  North- 
east. I  cannot  understand  either  the 
Board's  strange  solicitude  for  Northeast's 
two  rivals  who  stand  to  be  the  only  recip- 
ients of  the  action  of  the  CAB  or  the 
strange  lack  of  concern  for  a  much 
smaller  airline  struggling  to  gain  a  place 
for  Itself. 

Governor  Peabody  of  Massachusetts 
was  absolutely  right  when  he  labeled  the 
action  of  the  CAB  as  "illogical,  ill-con- 
ceived and  incredible."  Clearly,  the 
strange  antics  of  the  CAB  deserve  the 
closest  possible  scrutiny  from  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  CAB  has  obviously  adopted  a  pol- 
icy of  "the  public  be  damned"  and  has 
clearly  chosen  sides  in  the  economic 
struggle.  Having  created  this  situation 
by  its  absurd  decision  the  Board  now 
seeks  to  muzzle  justifiable  criticism  which 
comes  as  a  result  of  this  decision.  Can 
anyone  help  but  wonder  about  what  kind 
of  mind  is  responsible  for  such  an  in- 
credibly stupid  state  of  affairs? 

Even  greater  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
men  and  women  of  Northeast  Airlines 
must  be  forthcoming.  If  enough  enthu- 
siasm is  enkindled  I  am  sure  that  this 
unjust  situation  will  be  rectified  and  that 
Northeast  Airlines  will  have  its  New  York 
to  Florida  service  restored  on  a  perma- 


nent basis.    Simple  Justice  demands  at 
least  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  pre- 
viously granted.  I  include  the  following: 

Cnm.  AsRONAuncs  Boaro, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  24,  1963. 
Re   Violation  of   the   Board's   Principles   of 

Practice. 
Mr.  Jauzs  W.  Austin, 

President,    Northeast    Airlines,    Inc.,    Logan 
International  Airport,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  Aitstin:  This  Bureau  is  in  pos- 
session of  information  Indicating  that 
Northeast  Airlines,  Inc.,  has  engaged  in  a 
program  designed  to  exert  pressure  upon  the 
Board,  in  an  improper  manner  and  contrtiry 
to  the  Board's  Principles  of  Practice,  in  an 
eflfort  to  have  the  Board  reverse  Its  position 
in  the  New  York-Florida  Renewal  Case, 
Docket  12285.  et  al. 

As  part  of  this  program,  Northeast  or  Its 
employees  allegedly  have  engaged  in  the  fol- 
lowing activities: 

A.  Distribution  of  handbills  attacking  the 
Board's  decision  and  urging  the  public  to 
appeal  to  the  President  for  reversal  of  the 
decision.  These  handbills  rep>ortedly  were 
distributed  by  Northeast  employees  during 
periods  of  employment  and  were  available 
at  Northeast  ticket  counters. 

B.  During  in-flight  announcements. 
Northeast  pilots  have  urged  passengers  to 
write  or  wire  the  Board  and  Members  of 
Congress  requesting  reversal  of  this  decision. 

C.  Handbills  and  petitions  requesting 
similar  action  by  the  Board  and  Congress 
have  been  distributed  to  passengers  on 
Northeast  flights,  and  at  Northeast  ticket 
counters  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

D.  Employees  and  management  personnel 
of  Northeast  have  solicited  friends,  travel 
agents,  hotel  operators,  and  various  business- 
naen  to  take  slmUar  action. 

K.  Travel  agents  have  received  mall  so- 
licitations from  Northeast  employees  to  wire 
or  write  their  Congressman  concerning  the 
subject  decision. 

P.  Automobile  bumper  stickers  and  but- 
tons to  be  worn  on  the  person  have  been 
distributed  by  Northeast  employees  In  an 
effort  to  arouse  public  opinion. 

Q.  Banner  towing  has  been  used  in  an 
effort  to  Influence  the  President  to  seek  a 
reversal  of  this  decision. 

H.  Seat  packs  on  Northeast  flights  have 
contained  copies  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Leo  A. 
Pvu-long.  Jr..  of  Florida,  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  criticizing  him 
for  his  vote  In  this  proceeding. 

I.  Northeast's  Director  of  Purchasing  has 
distributed  a  letter  on  Northeast's  letter- 
head soliciting  letters  and  telegrams  to  the 
President  and  Members  of  Congress  urging 
a  reversal  of  the  Board's  decision. 

J.  A  letter  has  been  circulated  bearing  the 
signature  and  title  of  a  Northeast  captain  at- 
tacking the  Board's  decision  and  soUcltlng 
letters  and  telegrams  to  the  President  and 
Members  of  Congress  urging  reversal  of  such 
decision. 

K.  Northeast  officials  reportedly  have 
spoken  over  the  radio  and  in  person  before 
groups  or  to  Individuals  and  have  urged  pub- 
lic action  in  an  effort  to  overturn  the  Board's 
decision. 

L.  Northeast  has  allegedly  inspired  news- 
papers and  radio  editorials  to  arouse  public 
opinion  against  the  decision. 

Northeast,  as  any  other  applicant,  has  the 
right  to  inform  interested  persons  as  to  the 
merits  of  an  application.  A  party  may  also 
communicate  with  civic  and  municipal 
groups,  who  are  parties  to  the  proceeding, 
for  the  piu-pose  of  urging  them  to  seek  re- 
consideration, pursuant  to  the  Board's  regu- 
lations, of  an  adverse  decision. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  Bureau,  however. 
Northeast's  activities.  If  they  have  actuaUy 
occurred,  exceed  pennisslble  bounds.  Solici- 
tation of  assistance  trom  nonparties  In  an 


effort  to  persuade  the  Board  to  chamge  its 
decision  in  the  New  York-Florida  case,  in  our 
view,  is  contrary  to  the  Board's  principles 
of  practice. 

Efforts  to  bring  pressure  upon  the  Board, 
which  are  Instigated  directly  or  Indirectly 
by  an  applicant,  are  totally  Inconsistent  with 
a  proper  recognition  of  the  Board's  quasi- 
Judicial  functions.  In  this  connection,  your 
attention  Is  invited  to  the  principles  gov- 
erning practice  before  this  Board.  Section 
300J2  thereof  provides.  In  pertinent  part, 
that: 

"It  Is  essential  In  cases  to  be  determined 
after  notice  and  hearing  and  upon  a  record, 
or  any  other  cases  which  the  Board  by  order 
may  designate,  that  the  Board's  Judicial 
chajacter  be  recognized  and  protected. 
Therefore,  from  time  of  flllng  of  an  appUca- 
tion  or  petition  which  can  be  granted  by  the 
Board  only  after  notice  and  hearing,  or.  In 
case  of  other  matters,  from  the  time  of 
notice  by  the  Board  that  such  matters  shall 
be  determined  after  notice  and  hearing  and 
upon  a  record  or  that  its  principles  of  prac- 
tice shall  be  applicable  thereto: 

•  •  •  •  • 

"(d)  It  is  Improper  that  there  be  any  ef- 
fort by  any  person  Interested  In  the  case 
to  sway  the  Judgment  of  the  Board  by  at- 
tempting to  bring  pressure  or  Influence  to 
bear  upon  the  members  of  the  Board,  its 
staff  or  the  examiner  in  the  case,  or  that 
such  person  •  •  •.  directly  or  indirectly, 
give  statements  to  the  press  or  radio,  by  paid 
advertisements  or  otherwise,  designed  to  in- 
fluence the  Board's  Judgment  in  the  case. 

"(e)  It  is  improper  that  any  person  solicit 
communications  to  the  Board  or  any  of  its 
members  or  Its  staff  cm*  to  the  examiner  in 
the  case  other  than  proper  communications 
by  parties  or  nonparties  permitted  under 
rules  14  and  15  of  the  Board's  rules  of  prac- 
tice. Anybody  soliciting  the  support  of  an- 
other person  shall  call  such  person's  atten- 
tion to  the  provisions  of  rules  14  and  16." 

This  provision  Is  designed  to  prevent  and 
condemn  pressure  tactics  In  a  proceeding 
such  as  the  New  York-Florida  case.  On  the 
basis  of  the  Information  presently  available 
to  us.  we  construe  such  clrcularlzation  and 
solicitation  of  the  public  In  the  manner  de- 
scribed above  as  a  disregard  of  the  Board's 
established  standards,  and  such  activities 
should  be  terminated  immediately.  In  the 
Reopened  Kansas-Oklahoma  Local  Service 
Case,  order  E-19560.  May  3.  1963,  one  of  the 
carrier  parties  was  found  to  have  violated 
the  principles  of  practice  as  a  result  of  a 
campaign  to  bring  external  pressure  from 
the  public,  newspapers,  and  congressional 
leaders  to  compel  the  Board  to  change  its 
decision  in  the  same  case.  That  situation 
cloeely  parallels  the  Instant  case  and  ths 
allegations  concerning  Northeast's  present 
activities. 

There  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  manage- 
ment itself  engaging  in  or  encoiiraglng  activi- 
ties such  as  these,  if  such  allegations  are 
true.  The  Board's  rules  are  well  known. 
Whether  employees  have  engaged  in  these 
activities  with  or  without  the  knowledge  or 
approbation  of  Northeast's  management  does 
not  alter  our  conclusion.  In  our  opinion. 
Northeast  has  an  obligation  to  assure  com- 
pliance by  Its  entire  organization  with  appli- 
cable Board  regulations  in  matters  of  this 
nature.  Continuation  of  such  activities  after 
this  notice,  without  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  company,  and  lack  of  flrm  corrective 
steps  where  the  company  itself  seems  In- 
volved, would.  In  our  opinion,  be  equally 
violative  of  the  Board's  principles  of  practice. 
Because  we  feel  that  it  would  be  appro- 
priate that  you  advise  key  persons  In  your 
organization  of  the  contents  of  this  letter, 
100  copies  are  being  supplied. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.    a.   AOAKS. 

Director,  Bureau  of  En/orcement. 
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NosTHTAST  Anuifxs 
Boston.  Mass.,  October  3,  i993 
Re  Tovcr  letter  of  September  24.  1903. 
Mr.  J.  a.  Adams. 
Director.  Bureau  of  Enforcement,  Civil  AeTt>- 
nauUcs  Board.  Wa»?ifnffton.  D.C. 
Deak  ICx.  Adams:    Although  we  In  Nort^i- 
easfs  management  know  that  there  has  be^n 
a  widespread  reaction  to  the  Board's  decision 
In  the  New  York-Florida  case,  and  that  tUls 
reaction  has  resulted  In  certain  of  the  activ- 
ities outlined  In  jro\ir  letter.  I  wish  to  aasute 
you  that  such  activities  do  not  reflect  a4y 
program  on  IVortheast's  part  to  exert  p>re88u|'e 
on  the  Board  and  that,  quite  to  the  contrary. 
Northeast's  management  has.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, done  all  that  It  reasonably  could  qo 
to  assure  compliance  by  Northeast's  peopte, 
with  the  Board's  principles  of  practice. 

I  might  say  that.  In  analyzing  the  speclllc 
matters  referred  to  In  your  letter,  the  actlt- 
Itles  fall.  In  general.  Into  three  categories; 
namely  ; 

(a)  Activities  which  had  their  Initial  orlglto 
to  the  spontaneous  reaction  of  Northeastfs 
people  and  the  general  public  to  the  impact 
of  the  decision.  Except  to  the  extent  th4t 
such  actlTltles  have  been  continued  und^r 
the  sponsorship  of  others,  such  as  labor 
unions — over  which  Northeast  has  no  ooa- 
trol  and  no  right  ol  control — these  have  been 
halted: 

(b)  ActlvlUee  In  which,  to  the  best  of  mjr 
knowledge  Northeast  employees  have  not 
been  Involved.  An  example  la  paragraph  S 
of  your  letter.  Northeast  does  not  supply 
seat-p&cks.  and  If  copies  of  Senator  Purv 
long's  letter,  which  his  oiBce  distributed  In 
Florida,  were  left  In  Northeast  planes,  thef 
were  not,  to  our  knowledge,  placed  there  by 
Northeast  people; 

(c)  Activities  In  support  of  so-called 
grandfather  rights  legislation  now  pendlnf 
In  Congress,  with  which  we  believe  North* 
east's  management — even  if  It  wished  to  do 
so — would  have  no  legitimate  right  to  inter* 
fere. 

I  would  like  further  to  point  out  that  we  la 
the  Northeast  organization  have  not  taken  a 
mere  passive  attitude  In  this  matter,  but 
rather  have  taken  scrupulous  care  to  observe^ 
»>Ml  *o  see  that  our  people  observed,  the 
Board's  principles  at  practice.  At  the  outset 
of  the  case,  our  oAce  of  general  counsel  was 
■eked  to  prepare  an  outline  of  permiaslblo 
conduct  during  preparation  for.  and  hearings 
In.  the  case  and  to  discuss  and  answer  ques-* 
tlons  with  respect  thweto  at  a  meeting  of  keyj 
company  personnel.  This  was  accomplished^ 
and  I  know  of  no  instance  of  departure  from 
the  advice  there  given.  Following  tho 
Board's  press  r^ease  and  subsequent  formal 
decision,  counsel  was  again  consulted,  on 
several  occasions,  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
priety of  particular  action.  In  conformity 
with  that  advice,  we  In  management  have  ad- 
hered to  a  policy  of: 

(a)  Not  making  public  statements  con- 
cerning the  decision;  > 

(b)  Not  commenting  to  newspaper  and 
other  media  reporters,  except  to  answer  ques- 
tions relating  to  planned  procedural  steps; 

(c)  Informing  parties  to  the  case  of  their 
procedural  rights,  but  Informing  others  who 
Inquired  as  to  how  they  might  assUt  North- 
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east  that  the  Board's  rules  did  not  permit  any 
action  on  their  part. 

The  strictures  which  I.  and  the  rest  of 
ue  in  Northeast's  management,  have  Imposed 
upon  ourselves  have  been  frustrating  to  an 
extreme  degree.  However,  we  have  recog- 
nized that,  whatever  others  might  do  to 
mar  the  quasl-Judlclal  Image  of  the  Board, 
we  were  personally  bound  by  the  principles 
of  practice  and  personally  obligated  to  do 
what  we  could  to  bring  about  full  organiza- 
tional  compliance    with    those    principles. 

This  we  have  done,  and  If  your  office  has 
been  Informed  that  any  program  of  pressure 
has  been  "Instigated  dlrecUy  or  Indirectly" 
by  Northeast,  as  page  2  of  your  letter  sug- 
gests or  that  Northeast  has  "engaged  In  or 
encouraged"  activities  which  were  Improper, 
this    Information    Is    simply    Incorrect.      As 
previously  stated,  we  have  halted  improper 
activity  where  we  had  the  ability  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Thomas  Grace,  our  operations  vice  presi- 
dent halted  the  Inflight  announcements  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  B  by  a  communique 
to  all  pUots  dated  July  30.    Mr.  F.  M.  Coates, 
vice  president,  admlnlstraUon   and  finance' 
halted  the  circulation  of  the  letter  referred 
to  In  paragraph  I,   as  soon  as   we   learned 
of  Its  existence  and  reprimanded  Its  author 
Where  activity  which  would  be  improper 
on   Northeast's   part,    however,   has  spnmg 
independently:  (a)  from  distress  on  the  part 
of  famUles  and  frlehds  of  Northeast  people; 
or   (b)    from  the   reactions  of  labor   unions 
to   such    things    as    Mr.    Maclntyre's    public 
statements  or  the  chairman's  letter  of  late 
August  to  other  airline  presidents  with  re- 
spect  to   employment  of   Northeast   people; 
or  (c)   from  the  general  public  response  to 
what   their  Senators   and  Congressmen   and 
the  Department  of  Justice  have  said  publicly 
about  the  decision;  It  is  obvious  that  halting 
of  such  activity  is  beyond  my  power  or  the 
power  of  anyone  else  In  Northeast  Airlines. 
I  have.  In  accordance  with  your  suggestion 
distributed  copies  of  your  letter  to  our  ap- 
propriate supervising  personnel.    I  have  also 
distributed  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  same 
Individuals,    so    that    our    company's    policy 
of  compliance  may  be  confirmed. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Jamks  W.  Austik, 

President. 


The  recent  letter  to  the  company  listing 
the  violations  by  the  employees  Included 
all  our  efforts  as  near  as  we  could  ascertain, 
but  in  event  something  we  carried  out  was 
not  brought  to  yovu-  attention  and  to  keep 
you  up  to  date  conveniently,  enclosed  are 
the  back  Issues  and  the  latest  issue  of  the 
weekly  publication  that  Is  prepared  by  the 
undersigned. 

You  will  note  that  this  Is  a  form  letter, 
the  reasons  being  ( 1 )  we  want  to  make  siu-e 
that  all  Interested  parties  receive  a  copy  and 
(2)  after  the  many  visits  to  Washington  of 
late,  a  little  bit  of  the  political  was  bound 
to  rub  off  on  us, 

RoBKBT     Coombs, 

Vice  President. 

aEOaCZ  MORXIS, 

Secretary. 
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•  As  you  undoubtedly  know,  I  was  requested 
by  the  New  England  congressional  delegation 
to  appear  before  it  In  early  Augiist  to  answer 
quesUons  concerning  the  decision.  I  was  also 
asked,  with  Chairman  Boyd  and  the  president 
of  Eastern  Air  Lines,  to  testify  before  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee.  On  these  two  occasions, 
and  only  on  these  two  occasions,  have  I  com- 
mented publicly  on  the  decision.  Northeast 
management  has  bad  no  Uped  or  other  radio 
interviews  and  has  Issued  no  press  releases, 
such  as  those  released  by  Eastern's  president 
in  mid-August  commenting  upon  the  merits 
of  the  decision. 


Transport  Workers  Union 
or  AMXHicA  AFL-CIO.  Local 
615,  Am  transport  Divisioic, 

Sauffus,  Mass..  October  3. 1963. 
Alan  S.  Boto, 

Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
Washington,  D.C. 

Ma.  Botd:  As  representatives  of  nearly 
1,000  employees  at  Northeast  Airlines  this 
is  to  Inform  you  that  these  employees  take 
exception  to  the  charge  that  their  efforts  to 
retain  employment  is  being  labeled  as  U- 
legal.  How  long  has  It  been  considered  In 
this  country.  Illegal  to  foster  and  encourage 
passage  of  legislation  by  duly  elected  rep- 
resentatives? No  one  will  ever  convince  us 
that  o\ir  efforts  have  been  of  a  clandestine 
nature,  nor  will  anyone  ever  convince  us 
that  the  original  decision  stemmed  from  any- 
thing but  a  clandestine  plot. 

A  recent  article  In  the  Miami  Herald 
stated  that  you  were  bleeding  but  that  you 
were  not  going  to  be  pushed  around.  Sir 
we  have  been  bleeding  and  have  been 
pushed  around  for  the  past  2  months.  We 
however,  are  able  to  hold  our  head  high. 

Your  weapon  Is  absolute  power  and  im- 
munity from  the  ballot  and  obviously  the 
administration.  Our  only  weapon  is  the 
ballot.  Unfort\inately  your  future  does  not 
depend  on  the  ballot  directly,  but  the  ad- 
ministration can  give  you  the  credit  for 
every  vote  they  lose  In  the  next  election,  be- 
cause the  authors  of  this  letter  pledge  that 
their  future  vote  and  those  of  whom  we 
represent  will  be  reflected  by  the  outcome 
of  Northeast's  struggle  to  rectify  a  gross  in- 
justice. 


October   4,    1983. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Adams. 
Director,  Bureau  of  Enforcement, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington.   DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Adams:  It  was  rxunored.  Monday 
last,  September  30.  1963,  that  you  had  noti- 
fied the  company  (Northeast  Airlines,  Inc.), 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Boards'  displeasure 
at  certain  activities  by  the  company  and  Its 
employees  relative  to  the  adverse  decision 
In  the  New  York-Florida  Renewal  case. 

I  have,  this  day.  seen  this  document  and 
And  that  it,  in  fact,  exists. 

I  will  not  now,  or  at  any  time,  presume  to 
speak  for  the  executive  body  of  Northeast 
Airlines.  I  speak  only  for  myself  and  the 
employees  embraced  by  the  local  that  I  rep- 
resent. 

If  I  wish  I  may  read  many  things  Into  this 
document  that  negate  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  BUI  or  Rights.  So 
I  may  better  understand:  are  you  saying 
that  we  may  not  address  ourselves,  regard- 
ing this  adverse  decision,  to  our  families, 
friends,  business  acquaintances  or  the  press? 
That  we  may  not  solicit  the  support  of  the 
public  servants  that  are  public  servants  be- 
cause the  majority  of  us  have  so  wished  Do 
you  reaUy  feel  free  to  teU  us  what  we  will 
or  will  not  wear  on  our  person?  Can  you 
legaUy.  strip  oiu-  cars  of  any  adornment  that 
la  In  no  way  "slanderous"?  Have  you  sir 
notified  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  he  is  not  permitted,  under  rules  14  and 
15,  of  the  Board's  rules  of  practice,  to  sug- 
gest that  we  make  our  attitudes  known  to 
the  CAB?  Have  you  at  any  time  suggested 
toat  Mr.  M.  Mclntyre.  president  of  Eastern 
Air  Lines,  be  muzzled? 

Your  Mr.  Boyd  has  had  a  field  day  at  the 
expense  of  Northeast  and  I  am  sorry  that 
you  saw  fit  to  compound  his  felony. 

I  have  no  Intention  of  seeking  legal  advice 
or  Interpreatlon  on  this  document  that  you 
have  sent.  I  answer  it  sir,  because  1  am  first, 
an  American.  I  represent  hundreds  of  others 
that  are  also,  first  Americana  and  secondly. 
Northeasts'  employees.  We  cannot  allow 
anyone  to  rob  us  of  the  privileges  contained 
In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Mr.  Boyd  may  be  able  to  render  this  com- 
pany bankrupt^he  may  be  able  to  curtail 
our  life's  work  but  he  will  not.  through  your 
Bureau,  deprive  us  of  our  privileges  under 
the  Constitution  or  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

It  Is  Inconceivable  that  either  Mr.  Boyd  or 
yourself  think  that  flghUng  for  the  survival 
of  this  company,  or  our  Jobs,  in  any  way 
necersary,  is  Improper  behavior. 

It  must  be  comforting  to  Mr.  Boyd  to  be 
able  to  seek  relief  through  your  Bureau.  It 
is  unfortunate  for  the  rest  of  us  that  we 
cannot  be  aided  and  abetted  by  an  "offlcUl 
body"  of  the  Government. 

In  closing.  I  make  a  request  for  200.000 
copies  of  the  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  James 
Austin:  Re  violation  of  the  Board's  princi- 
ples of  practice.  In  reading  this  doctunent. 
you  have  suggested  distributing  100  copies  to 
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key  persons.  We  consider  aU  persons,  in- 
terested In  our  welfare,  key  persons.  We 
had  over  200,000  signatures  on  the  petition 
to  our  Congressmen  and  feel  they  should  all 
be  made  aware  of  the  "rules  of  behavior"  in 
thU  matter. 

Respectfully, 

Charlbs  F.  Sinclair, 
President,  Local  515  TWU  ATD. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  stated  before  that 
if  the  CAB  does  not  reverse  its  decision, 
I  am  going  to  call  for  a  reappraisal  of 
their  decision  and  reappraisal  of  the 
Board's  activity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  is  some- 
thing that  Congress  should  look  into.  I 
do  not  think  we  can  take  this  decision 
lightly,  not  when  it  affects  the  economic 
future  of  New  England,  not  when  it  af- 
fects the  jobs  of  over  2,000  persons,  not 
when  it  is  a  decision  that  acts  favorably 
in  behalf  of  2  other  airlines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  competition  should  be 
encouraged  In  this  coimtry.  Congress 
never  intended,  when  it  established  the 
CAB,  for  it  to  hand  down  or  prepare 
decisions  of  this  tjrpe.  I  serve  notice 
that  this  fight  is  not  over.  We  are  just 
beginning  to  fight.  We  are  waiting  to 
see  what  the  CAB  is  going  to  do  and 
believe  me,  we  will  be  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  fighting  all  the  way  for  the 
Northeast  employees. 

Mr.  PHUiBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  in  the  admirable  statement  which 
the  very  distinguished  gentleman  has 
made,  the  very  strong,  declarative  and 
forceful  statement  which  he  has  made, 
with  regard  to  the  Northeast  decision. 

I  think,  of  course,  that  what  the  gentle- 
man has  said  about  the  decision  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  It  is  an  outrageous 
piece  of  chicanery  as  well  as  very  unfair 
and  unjust  to  try  as  CAB  has  done,  to 
gag  the  employees  of  Northeast,  or  any- 
one else  who  may  desire  to  protest,  a  rul- 
ing that  has  become,  and  is  known  to 
the  American  people,  as  grossly  unfair, 
and  the  most  generally  unjust  decision 
that  has  been  rendered  by  any  Feder$d 
administrative  regulatory  agency  in  this 
country  for  a  long  time.  Thus,  the 
Board  adds  insult  to  injury,  denial  of 
constitutional  right  of  petition  to  ill- 
considered,  antisocial,  administrative  ac- 
tion. Such  repressive  measures  chal- 
lenge the  very  integrity  of  free,  repre- 
sentative government. 

The  recent  incredible  decisions  by  CAB, 
virtually  breaking  up  the  great  North- 
east Airlines,  has  caused  a  wave  of  in- 
dignation in  many  parts  of  the  Nation. 
The  split  decision  in  which  the  Chair- 
man of  the  CAB  voted  with  two  other 
members  of  the  Board  to  dismember 
Northeast  Airlines  and  turn  its  choicest 
business  over  to  its  competitors  has 
brought  widespread  demands  for  a 
thorough,  impartial,  and  nonpartisan  in- 
vestigation by  the  Congress  of  this  deci- 
sion of  CAB,  as  well  as  other  decisions, 
carving  up  rich,  competitive  airlines'  ter- 
ritories in  an  arbitrary,  discriminatory 
manner  that  has  shattered  public  con- 
fidence In  the  operations  of  CAB  and  in 
Federal  regulatory  agencies  in  general. 
The  decision,  shocking  as  it  is,  not  only 
reflects  upon  the  agency  that  made  the 


decision,  but  it  Indirectly  reflects  on  other 
regulatory  agencies  of  the  Government. 
People  have  the  right  to  expect  that  these 
agencies  will  conduct  their  affairs  with 
evenhanded  justice.  They  are  dis- 
mayed when  they  do  not  conform  to  this 
expectation. 

Let  me  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  deci- 
sion has  cast  a  dark  shadow  of  suspicion 
and  doubt  upon  the  competency,  fairness 
and  impartiality  of  a  very  vital  and  im- 
portant Government  agency  charged 
with  regulating  and  controlling  our  great 
air  transport  industry. 

This  decision  is  comprehensible  only 
to  the  three  CAB  Board  members  who 
promulgated  it.  There  is  no  practical 
justification  for  this  outrageous  decision, 
no  legal  grounds  for  it,  no  fairness  or 
justice  involved  in  it. 

The  decision  is  a  cynical,  defiant 
repudiation  of  the  public  interest  and  the 
interest  of  the  flying  public;  a  flagrant 
and  biased  disregard  for  the  interests  of 
certain  great  regions  of  the  United 
States,  a  gross  discrimination  against 
New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Washington.  D.C,  and  the  great  State  of 
Florida,  a  palpable  piece  of  rank  admin- 
istrative favoritism,  and  a  calloused, 
merciless  neglect  and  disregard  of  the 
clear  interests  of  more  than  2,000  highly 
capable,  talented,  trustworthy,  and 
faithful  employees  of  Northeast  Airlines 
who  are  entitled  to  better  treatment  from 
this  Government  than  that  which  has 
been  accorded  them,  and  are  entitled  to 
speak  up  in  protest  and  demand  for 
revision. 

The  CAB  in  this  decision  has  not 
acted  as  a  quasi -judicial  board.  It  is  not 
such  a  board.  There  was  nothing  judi- 
cial about  this  decision.  It  was  a  deci- 
sion rendered  by  a  segment  of  a  politi- 
cally constituted  board — two  Republi- 
cans and  one  Democrat — renouncing  and 
perverting  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
created  by  the  Congress. 

The  decision  is  a  plain  reflection  on  the 
credulity  and  the  mental  capacity  of 
every  Member  of  this  body  and  the  Con- 
gress, since  here  is  one  of  our  legislative 
creatures  defiantly  flaunting  its  broken 
trust  in  our  faces  and  perpetrating  a 
glaring  injustice  upon  Northeast  Airlines 
and  the  American  people. 

Let  this  Congress  act  as  the  great 
body  it  is,  the  greatest  deliberative  body 
in  the  world,  to  clean  up  this  mess  in 
this  and  other  regulatory  agencies.  Re- 
gardless of  what  the  courts  may  do  in 
this  case,  let  us  have  a  full-fledged,  deep 
and  broad  investigation  designed  to 
bring  justice  into  all  regulating  agencies, 
speedily  rectify  the  great  wrong  that  has 
been  done,  and  provide  necessary  laws 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  enacted  to  require 
CAB,  and  all  other  regulatory  agencies, 
to  follow  the  nile  of  law.  extend  fair- 
ness and  impartiality  to  all,  and  fully 
recognize  the  rights  of  labor,  business 
enterprise,  and  the  American  public. 
This  Congress  must  act  now. 

I  want  to  commend  and  congratulate 
the  very  able  and  distinguished  gentle- 
man, my  beloved  and  esteemed  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  BtrRKcl, 
for  the  very  fine  speech  he  has  made  for 
Northeast,  for  the  cause  of  justice,  and 
for  the  interests  of  the  traveling  public. 
Mr.  BURKE.    I  thank  the  genU^nan. 


Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  want  to  join  with  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  and  com- 
mend him  for  the  forthright  statement 
which  he  has  made.  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  with  many  members  of  the 
Northeast  Airlines,  pilots  and  others. 
Their  approach  has  been  a  reasonable 
one.  They  are  trying  to  flght  for  their 
jobs.  But  it  seems  to  me  this  letter  of 
Mr.  Adams  goes  much  further  than  the 
decision  of  the  CAB  because  in  truth 
what  he  is  trying  to  do  is  take  away 
from  these  people  one  of  the  most  sacred 
rights  we  have  in  this  country,  that  is, 
the  right  of  petition.  These  people  did 
the  only  thing  they  could  do.  They  came 
down  to  their  duly  elected  representa- 
tives to  try  to  have  their  day  in  court, 
to  explain  their  position  and  see  if  a 
wrong  could  be  righted. 

I  think  there  is  one  thing  more  that 
should  be  said.  All  of  us  were  surprised 
and  shocked  by  this  decision,  but  there 
is  one  other  lesson  I  think  we  can  learn 
from  this,  and  that  is  that  the  Congress 
itself  has  the  responsibility  given  to  it 
by  the  Constitution,  but  we  continue  to 
delegate  our  own  power  to  quasi- judicial 
boards  and  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Goverrunent.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  as 
we  review  this  whole  case  we  should  con- 
stantly keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  when 
we  delegate  power  many  times  it  comes 
back  to  haunt  us. 

Again  I  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  on  the  excellent 
presentation  he  has  made  here  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  KKITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I,  too,  want  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  from  Massachusetts  in 
protesting  this  decision  of  the  CAB.  In 
my  5  years  in  the  House  I  have  never 
seen  such  a  travesty  on  justice  by  an 
administrative  agency  as  is  the  case  here. 
It  is  small  wonder  that  it  has  prompted 
such  eloquence  on  the  part  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

I.  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  felt 
the  need  to  look  into  the  background  of 
the  decision.  I  went  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  other  agencies  available  to 
us,  and  discovered  a  paper  known  as  the 
Bluestone  report,  a  working  paper  in- 
tended to  guide  the  CAB  in  their  policy 
decisions.  I  maintain  that  this  Blue- 
stone  working  paper  has  a  philosophy 
that  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  free  enter- 
prise system  of  which  this  Congress  spoke 
at  length  yesterday. 

The  Bluestone  rejxjrt  on  page  43  with 
reference  to  the  question  of  competition 
says,  in  effect,  that  in  many  areas  of  our 
Nation  trafiQc  is  so  limited  that  the  cer- 
tificated airline  should  have  a  monopoly, 
but  in  practically  all  other  instances  we 
should  have  what  it  referred  to  as  a 
duopoly.  They  say  that  oligopoly  is 
inefficient. 

This  is  contained  In  the  Bluestone  re- 
port. Now  then  in  the  majority  opinion 
published  by  the  CAB  in  this  particular 
case,  we  found  the  Chairman  and  his 
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majority  cohorts  mouthing  the  sarnie 
philosophy  that  was  contained  in  that 
Bluestone  report.  I 

It  says:  I 

We  cannot  accept  Northeast's  arg\imenit 
that  established  Board  policy  favoring  muU- 
tlpl©  competition  requires  the  eontlnuatlo|i 
of  three  carrier  service  In  the  East  coastt- 
Plorlda  market. 

May  I  interject  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  Is  one  of  the  largest  markets  availt 
able  in  the  world  today. 

The  Board  goes  on  to  say: 

The  amount  of  competition  that  shouli 
be  authorized  In  a  given  market  does  not 
turn  on  the  number  of  carriers  the  Boari 
may  have  authorized  In  some  other  market^ 
but  depends  upon  the  specific  facts  and  clrt 
ciunstances  aCTectlng  the  market*  under  con<' 
slderatlon. 

We  here  find  only  that  a  third  carrier  Im 
not  needed  at  the  present  time  in  the  £as  ; 
coast-Florida  markets. 

Now  here  is  what  I  object  to. 
Just  think  of  It.  The  CAB  Is  saying 
it  is  "not  needed."  The  question  should 
be,  and  it  is  vital  to  the  free  enterprise 
system  in  any  of  these  competitive  sitU'> 
ations — not  how  many  are  needed  but 
how  much  competition  can  the  trafBo 
stand?  As  long  as  we  have  an  admin -< 
istrative  agency  that  is  determining  thafl 
policy  for  airlines  in  this  country  based 
upon  what  is  needed  and  not  based  upon; 
how  much  the  traffic  can  stand,  there  is 
hanging  over  the  heads  of  all  the  other 
airlines  operating  now  in  the  markets, 
where  there  are  three  or  more  carriers, 
a  threat  of  a  decision  similar  to  this  ad- 
versely affecting  them  and  the  traveling 
public  of  America. 

I  maintain,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  was 
not  the  intent  of  the  Congress.  I  believe 
it  was  the  intent  of  the  Congress  to  foster 
the  free  enterprise  system  in  a  general 
way  smd  in  particular  as  far  as  the 
traveling  public  is  concerned,  to  foster 
it  in  connection  with  any  airline  routes 
operating  tn  the  country. 
I  thank  my  colleague  for  jrleldlng. 
Mr.  BURKE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr  BURKE.    I  yield  to  my  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
want  to  commend  and  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
BttrksI  for  obtaining  time  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  the  seriousness  and  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  confronting  Northeast 
Airlines  because  of  the  arbitrary,  unfair 
and  unjust  decision  rendered  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  in  denying  the  appll- 
caticm  of  Northeast  for  a  permanent 
franchise  and  the  cancelling  of  its  tem- 
porary certificate  which  authorizes  it  to 
extend  airplane  passenger  service  south 
of  New  York  City  to  Philadelphia,  Wash- 
ington, and  cities  In  Florida. 

This  matter  Is  well  summed  up  in  an 
editorial  appearing  In  one  of  our  news- 
papers entitled.  "An  Air  of  Monopoly," 
which  follows: 


The  case  of  Northeast  Airlines  is  a  dramatic 
reminder  of  the  scope  of  Federal  control  of 
this  Industry.  And  the  question  arises  if  this 
control  Is  not  itself  an  Important  cause  of 
thm  indostryl  present  difficulties. 


For  some  time  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
has  been  accused  of  insisting  on  excessive 
competition — more  carriers  on  given  routes 
than  demand  warrants.  Now  It  seems  to  be 
changing;  it  voted  to  remove  Northeast  from 
the  New  York-Florida  route,  leaving  two  car- 
riers In  one  of  the  world's  largest  passenger 
markets  and  confining  Northeast  literally  to 
that  geographical  area. 

Whether  this  is  good  or  bad  policy,  it  Is  a 
death  sentence  for  the  company.  Or  rather. 
it  would  be  except  for  one  thing:  The  CAB 
generously  offers  to  let  its  victim  hang  on 
through  the  device  of  Federal  subsidy  of  its 
reduced  operations. 

At  the  same  time  the  agency  seems  to  be 
unfavorably  disposed  just  now  toward  a  more 
natural  way  of  reducing  excessive  competi- 
tion, the  way  of  mergers.  It  recently  rejected, 
without  explanation,  the  proposed  combina- 
tion of  Eastern  and  American. 

Surely  such  policies  and  procedures  pile 
anomaly  atop  anomaly — misjudging  markets, 
then  summarily  evicting  a  carrier,  then 
throwing  It  a  sop  of  subsidy  while  frowning 
on  a  normal  business  solution.  It  Is  hard  to 
believe  that  real  competition  would  have 
done  a  worse  Job  than  all  this  bxu-eaucraUc 
control. 

But  even  that,  unedlfying  as  it  Is.  Is  not 
the  whole  of  the  matter.  Part  of  the  present 
competiUve  confusion  stems  from  the  CAB's 
record  of  inherent  opposition  to  competition 
of  various  kinds;  it  is  almost  as  though  it  had 
been  established  to  form  an  airlines  cartel. 

The  Boston  Globe  aptly  quotes: 

You  would  have  to  dig  below  cellar  level  to 

find    the   morale   of    large   segments    of   the 

American  aviation  industry. 

With  particular  reference  to  the  In- 
credible decision  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  to  strip  Northeast  Airlines  of  Its 
Florida  operating  rights,  which  runs  in- 
clude Boston  to  Florida  and  intervening 
points,  this  article  recalls  that: 

Before  this  temporary  certificate  was 
granted  to  Northeast  you  cotild  not  go  non- 
stop to  these  different  points.  TTiere  was  no 
such  service.  It  always  Involved  a  change  of 
plane  In  New  York.  It  was,  in  fact,  hell  on 
wheels  to  get  air  reservations  for  Florida. 

"With  this  decision."  this  statement 
goes  on  to  say  "make  no  mistake  New 
England  has  been  given  the  short  end" 
and  they  expressed  the  hope  that  "when 
the  decision  of  the  Board  is  reviewed  in 
our  courts  it  will  be  justifiably  reversed." 

One  wonders  if  consistency  means  any- 
thing to  this  self-styled  opinionated 
Board  and.  if  so,  how  do  they  differen- 
tiate between  the  case  of  Northeast  Air- 
lines and  the  case  of  Capital  Airlines. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  1959 
issued  a  permanent  certificate  to  Capital 
Airlines  despite  a  total  indebtedness  of 
$53  million  of  which  $9  million  was  due 
in  a  year  and  a  negative  capital  working 
position  of  $2  million.  At  the  time  of  this 
decision  Capital  did  not  even  have  suffi- 
cient new  equipment  to  fly  the  requested 
routes  but,  notwithstanding,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  held  that: 

with  the  important  markets  being  made 
available  to  the  carrier  by  our  extension 
herein  Capital  vrtll  be  able  to  acquire  such 
additional  aircraft  as  may  be  needed  in  the 
future  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  traffic  growth. 

In  Northeast's  case,  it  involved  one  of 
the  world's  largest  passenger  markets, 
between  Boston  and  Florida.  What  was 
Involved  In  Northeast's  request  for  a  per- 
manent certificate  for  its  Florida  service. 
Northeast  had  held  a  temporary  certifi- 


cate or  license  for  6  years  and  CAB 
figures  show  that  it  has  run  up  a  better 
record  each  year.  It  carried  but  11,679 
passengers  In  1957  to  the  playpens  of 
Miami,  Jacksonville,  Fort  Lauderdale, 
and  Tampa.  In  1962,  it  carried  77,671, 
and  the  most  elemental  arithmetic 
chalks  that  up  as  a  seven-fold  gain. 

Six  years  ago  10,000  travelers  flew 
Northeast  to  and  from  Philadelphia.  In 
1962,  the  figure  was  110,000—11  times  as 
many. 

In  1957,  12.699  passengers  chose  North- 
east to  take  them  to  Washington  or 
back.  In  1962,  the  traffic  count  was 
190,619— a  fifteenfold  increase. 

All  that  should  add  up  to  a  successful 
trial  period  for  Northeast— and,  if  fig- 
ures do  not  lie,  it  does. 

It  causes  further  concern  as  to  what 
test  does  this  Board  apply  before  mak- 
ing its  decisions  granting  licenses,  fran- 
chises, or  certificates.  Does  it  base  them 
upon  the  test  of  convenience  and  neces- 
sity or  the  rule  required  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act,  to  wit:  "fit,  willing,  and 
able"  to  fiy  the  routes  for  which  a  line 
requests  permanent  certification. 

Certainly  if  such  rules  were  followed 
in  the  case  of  Northeast  the  logical  con- 
clusion to  be  reached  would  be  that  it 
met  and  qualified  for  the  requested 
certification. 

What  will  happen  if  this  decision  is 
not  reversed? 

First.  A  subsidy  in  the  amount  of  $3 
million  will  be  given  to  keep  Northeast 
operating  just  in  the  New  England  area 
which  subsidy  will  be  paid  by  all  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  and  there 
is  serious  question  If  Northeast  Airlines 
can  survive  even  with  this  subsidy. 

Second.  The  impact  on  the  economy 
of  New  England  will  be  seriously  affected, 
and  why:  1,600  skilled  employees  will  be 
thrown  out  of  work.  These  employees 
now  annually  earn  $13  million,  most  of 
which  Is  spent  in  New  England.  Some 
$2,750,000  which  Northeast  now  spends 
in  New  England  each  year  for  every- 
thing from  nuts  to  bolts,  to  jet  engines 
and  ash  trays  will  be  discontinued. 

It  would  seem  tragic  that  If  this  air- 
line, which  in  6  years  of  direct  competi- 
tion with  two  larger  carriers  has  stead- 
ily increased  its  share  of  business  to 
the  point  where  it  now  carries  6  out  of 
every  10  passengers  who  leave  Boston 
for  Miami;  an  airline  that  carries  more 
than  1,500,000  passengers  a  year,  that 
has  captured  more  than  60  percent  of 
the  New  England-Washington  traffic, 
and  nearly  as  much  of  the  New  England- 
Philadelphia  load;  an  airline  that  ferries 
more  than  25,000  travelers  a  month  to 
New  York,  should  be  doomed  to  extinc- 
tion and  oblivion  by  the  3-to-2  decision 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  In  other 
words,  this  unfair  decision  was  decided 
by  the  vote  of  one  man. 

It  Is  hoped  that  justice  will  ultimately 
prevail  in  this  case  and  Northeast  will 
be  permitted  to  continue  to  be  an  Im- 
portant part  of  the  airline  Industry  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Donohue]. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morsb]. 
Mr.  MORSE.    Thank  you  very  much. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  much  impressed 
with  what  my  distingxiished  colleague 
from  the  Fourth"  Massachusetts  District 
said  in  opening  his  statement : 

The  case  of  Northeast  Airlines  is  a  dra- 
matic reminder  of  the  scope  of  Federal  con- 
trol of  the  airline  Industry. 

I  will  not  address  myself  today  to  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  decision  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Rather  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  what  my 
distinguished  colleague  fMr.  Burke]  has 
said  about  this  letter  from  Mr.  Adams 
to  the  president  of  Northeast  Airlines. 
Our  learned  colleague  from  the  Sixth 
Massachusetts  District  [Mr.  Bates]  re- 
ferred to  a  very  sacred  and  a  very  pre- 
cious right,  the  right  of  petition.  We 
have  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Adams  clear 
evidence  of  the  arrogance  of  the  bureauc- 
racy which  governs  the  airline  Industry 
today.  I  would  like  to  let  the  CAB  know 
that  I  think  that  the  people  whose  eco- 
nomic well-being  is  being  adversely  af- 
fected have  a  right  to  let  their  convic- 
tions be  known. 

I  would  like  to  let  the  CAB  know  that 
the  employees  of  Northeast  are  not  going 
to  lie  down  and  die;  and  we  in  New  Eng- 
land are  not  going  to  lie  down  and  die, 
either.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  entire 
structure  of  the  policies  of  the  CAB  de- 
serve prompt  and  exhaustive  examina- 
tion by  this  House.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts;  I 
now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  O'Neill]. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  as  of  Monday  next  there  will 
be  no  Northeast  planes  running  south 
of  New  York  City.  That  means  that  the 
Boston  to  Philadelphia  run  will  be  can- 
celed; the  Boston  to  Washington  run 
will  be  canceled,  and  the  Boston  to  Flor- 
ida run  will  be  canceled. 

The  Boston  to  New  York  to  Florida 
run  is  the  second  busiest  run  in  America 
today.  In  1958  the  CAB  believed  there 
were  three  lines  necessary  to  ttike  care 
of  that  great  traffic.  After  5  years  they 
have  cut  it  down  to  two.  This  Is  a  most 
distressing  situation  when  you  take  into 
consideration  the  number  of  jobs  and 
what  it  means  to  the  economy  of  the  area 
in  which  all  of  us  live  who  come  from 
Massachusetts.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  employed  about  2,200  people. 
This  cutback  means  a  loss  of  somewhere 
between  1.600  and  1,800  jobs  with  an  an- 
nual payroll  of  over  $12  million  a  year. 
It  is  a  devastating  thing  indeed  not  only 
for  those  employees  but  for  the  passen- 
gers who  are  looking  for  swift  service  in 
this  day  and  age  to  various  sections  of  the 
South. 

It  is  only  the  natural  thing  to  do  for 
a  man,  to  fight  for  his  life,  to  fight  for 
what  he  believes  in  and  mostly  to  fight 
for  his  very  position.  In  the  latter  part 
of  September  a  letter  came  out  from  the 
CAB  criticizing  the  Northeast  Airline 
employees,  Including  the  pilots,  the  pas- 
senger agents,  and  the  hostesses,  for 
speaking  to  the  passengei-s  and  the  public 
at  large  about  their  plight  and  asking 
them  to  write  to  their  Congressman  and 
asking  them  to  write  to  the  U.S.  Sena- 
tors.   We  appreciate  the  pressure  that  is 


coming  our  way.  I  am  ashamed  that 
the  CAB  cannot  take  the  pressure  that 
is  put  on  them. 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks  I  wish  to 
insert  a  copy  of  the  reply  of  Charles  F. 
Sinclair,  president  of  Local  No.  515, 
TWU,  ATD,  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  and  to  say  that  I  am  in  full  agree- 
ment with  the  sentiments  which  he  ex- 
presses : 

OcTOBxa  4,  1963. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Adams, 

Director.  Bureau  of  Enforcement.  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Adams:  It  was  rumored,  Mon- 
day last,  September  30,  1983,  that  you  had 
notified  the  company  (Northeast  Airlines, 
Inc.,)  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board's  dis- 
pleasure at  certain  activities  by  the  com- 
pany and  its  employees  relative  to  the  ad- 
verse decision  In  the  New  York-Florida  re- 
newal case. 

I  have,  this  day,  seen  this  document  and 
find  that  It,  in  fact,  exists. 

I  will  not  now.  or  at  any  time,  presume  to 
speak  for  the  executive  body  of  Northeast 
Airlines.  I  speak  only  for  myself  and  the 
employees  embraced  by  the  local  that  1 
represent 

If  I  wish  I  may  read  many  things  Into 
this  docvunent  that  negate  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
So  I  may  better  understand;  are  you  saying 
that  we  may  not  address  ourselves  regard- 
ing this  adverse  decision,  to  our  families, 
friends,  business  acquaintances  or  the  press? 
That  we  may  not  solicit  the  euppcH^  of  the 
public  servants  that  are  pubUc  servants  be- 
cause the  majority  of  us  have  so  wished.  Do 
you  really  feel  free  to  tell  us  what  we  will  or 
will  not  wear  on  our  person?  Can  you, 
legally,  strip  our  cars  of  any  adornment  that 
Is  in  no  way  "slanderous"?  Have  you,  sir, 
notified  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  he  Is  not  permitted,  under  rules  14 
and  15,  of  the  Board's  rules  of  practice,  to 
suggest  that  we  make  our  attitudes  known 
to  the  CAB?  Have  you  at  any  time 
suggested  that  Mr.  M.  Mclntyre.  president 
of  Eastern  Air  Lines,  be  muzsled? 

Your  Mr.  Boyd  has  had  a  field  day  at  the 
expense  of  Northeast  and  I  am  sorry  that 
you  saw  fit  to  compound  his  felony. 

I  have  no  intention  of  seeking  legal  advice 
or  interpretation  on  this  document  that  you 
have  sent.  I  answer  It,  sir,  because  I  am 
first,  an  American.  I  represent  hundreds 
of  others  that  are  also,  first  Americans  and 
secondly.  Northeast  employees.  We  can- 
not allow  anyone  to  rob  us  of  the  prlvilegea 
contained  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Mr.  Boyd  may  be  able  to  render  this  com- 
pany bankrupt — he  may  be  able  to  curtail 
our  life's  work,  but  he  will  not,  through  your 
Bureau  deprive  xis  of  our  privileges  under  the 
Constitution  or  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  either  Mr.  Boyd 
or  yourself  think  that  fighting  for  the  sur- 
vival of  this  company,  or  our  Jobs,  in  any  way 
necessary,  is  improper  behavior. 

It  must  be  comforting  to  Mr.  Boyd  to  be 
able  to  seek  relief  through  your  Bureau.  It 
is  unfortunate  for  the  rest  of  us  that  we  can- 
not be  aided  and  abetted  by  an  official  body 
of  the  Government. 

In  closing,  I  make  a  request  for  300.000 
copies  of  the  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  James 
Austin,  re  violation  of  the  Board's  prin- 
ciples of  practice.  In  reading  this  document, 
you  have  suggested  distributing  100  copies  to 
key  persons.  We  consider  all  persons.  Inter- 
ested In  our  welfare,  key  persons.  We  had 
over  200,000  signatures  on  the  petition  to 
our  Congressmen  and  feel  they  should  all 
be  nuide  aware  of  the  rules  of  behavior  in 
this  matter. 

Respectfully. 

CHAKLES  F.    SlNrCLAB. 

President,  Local  515  TWU  ATD. 


This  is  one  of  the  worst  decisions  I 
have  ever  seen  In  my  years  In  public  life. 
It  Is  unbelievable — ^a  3-to-2  decision, 
after  5  years,  with  the  record  showing 
what  it  has  about  the  Northeast  line  from 
Boston  to  Philadelphia  and  the  necessity 
of  more  flights  from  Boston  to  Washing- 
ton, as  well  as  the  necessity  of  more 
flights  from  Boston  to  Florida. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  Northeast  took 
over  the  Florida  run,  if  you  lived  hi  the 
city  of  Boston  and  wanted  to  go  to  Miami 
or  Jacksonville  or  any  one  of  the  south- 
ern cities,  priority  was  given  to  the  New 
York  people.  Then,  as  an  afterthought 
you  were  able  to  board  one  of  the  planes 
from  Boston. 

This  Is  a  political  decision.  This  is  a 
decision  that  should  be  repealed.  I  hope 
In  fairness  to  the  employees,  in  fairness 
to  the  economy  of  New  England,  and 
especially  of  Boston  and  Massachusetts, 
and  In  fairness  to  the  riders,  instead  of 
waiting  for  this  case  to  linger  on  in  the 
court  4  or  5  years,  that  the  CAB  will  re- 
view their  decision  and  will  reverse  their 
decision  and  while  the  court  cases  are 
pending  allow  Northeast  to  continue  all 
of  the  runs  that  they  have  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KEITH.    Mr.  Speaker,  along  the 
lines  of  the  c<Hnments  just  made  by  my 
colleague  from  Massachusetts,  I  have  re- 
ceived two  letters  which  I  would  like  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Rscoro  dealing  with 
the  action  of  Eastern  Airlines  now  that 
they  feel  they  have  a  sure  thing.    One 
of  the  letters  indicates  a  cturtailment  in 
their  winter  schedule  of  service  to  Flor- 
ida.   It  is  from  the  Provincetown-Bos- 
ton  Airline  which  depends  for  its  feeder 
traffic  on  Northeast  and  Eastern  Air- 
lines.   It  speaks  very  critically  of  this 
decision.    That  letter  was   dated  July 
30,  1963,  when  Eastern  sent  out  an  ad- 
vance winter  schedule.     The  other  let- 
ter from  which  I  would  like  to  quote 
came  in  today  from  a  constituent  in  the 
town  of  Hingham  which  is  located  in  the 
congressional  district  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent.    It  is  typical  of  the 
problems   that   the   traveling   public   is 
already  realizing  with  Eastern  Airlines. 
Already  they  are  talking  like  they  have 
a  monopoly,  not  even  a  duopoly,  but  the 
monopoly  that  they  feel  they  are  going 
to  have. 

Mr.  SE>eaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  these  letters  at  this  point  in 
the  Rbcokd. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Lib- 
ONATi).    Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  letters  referred  to  follow : 


PaOVTNCTTOW-BoeTON     AlKUXK.     Ii*C., 

PsoviNcrrowN    Mvnicipai.    Antposr. 
Provincetown.  Mass.,  September  14,   19S3. 

Dkas  Six:  I  have  Jiist  received  the  enclosed 
Eastern  Airlines  advance  winter  schedule 
to  Florida  effective  December  18,  1963.  If 
this  schedule  Is  printed  in  anticipation  of 
Northeast  no  longer  being  in  the  IClaml 
nuu-ket,  it  Is  a  Joke.  Tou  win  nets  thsre 
Is  only  one  daytime  Jet  direct  from  Boston 
to  IClaml  (flight  637  at  0:30  ajn  ).  the  same 
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M  KMton  op«nt«d  lut  year  when  North 
eaat  wm  In  the  market.  Today  Northeast 
cannot  provide  normal  aervloe  In  Iti  pre- 
carlouB  position. 

If  this  u  Kaatcrn'a  answer  to  the  airline 
traveling  pubUc  as  to  how  It  wlU  fulfill  the 
passenger  demand  In  the  coming  season. 
you  will  never  hear  the  end  of  the  scream- 
ing. Eastern  wUl  have  a  100-percent  load  i 
factor  to  be  sure,  but  It  falls  far,  far  short 
of  replacing  the  service  of  Northeast  Air- 
lines. Note  they  even  discontinue  their  pres-  , 
ent  morning  Jet  service  between  Boston  and 
Philadelphia.  I  personally  feel  strongly  that 
there  will  be  no  end  to  New  England  dU- 
content  If  Northeast  Is  removed  from  the 
Florida  market.  Tour  efforts  to  stop  this 
are  certainly  In  the  Interest  of  your  con- 
stituents and  the  air  traveling  public. 
Very  truly  yours, 
PxoviNcrrowN-BosTON  ArauNx,  Inc., 

John  C.  Van  Absdals,  President 
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nautica  Board  Is  trying  to  prevent 
Northeast  Airlines  employees  from  con- 
tacting us. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO   EXTEND 
Mr.    BURKE.      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  be 
permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  on  this 

subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


E.    KXNT    AlXKN. 

Hingham.  Mass..  October  7.  1983. 
Represenutlve  Hastings  Kxtth, 
The  House  of  Rei>reaentatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DiAa  Sni:  On  the  flight  down  and  return 
my  convenience  and  Interests  were  held  sec- 
ondary to  those  of  Eastern  who  Is  apparently 
trying  to  drive  Northeast  out  of  business.  If 
this  U  a  sample  of  how  Eastern  operates.  It 
does  not  auger  weU  for  the  service  to  New 
England  In  the  future. 
Very  truly  yours. 

E.  Kknt  AixxN. 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  my  distingxiished  colleagues  from 
the  New  England  region  who  are  dis- 
turbed with  recent  allegations  that 
Northeast  employees  are  exerting  undue 
influence  in  their  attempt  to  clarify 
their  position. 

The  decision  of  the  CAB  aside.  I  do  not 
feel  that  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment should  attempt  to  supress  the  views 
of  an  aggrieved  psirty.  Certainly,  the 
members  of  the  Northeast  Airlines  staff 
are  concerned  with  the  3-to-2  CAB  deci- 
sion, and  they  have  strong  allies  who 
greatly  fear  the  monopoly  aspects  of  the 
decision. 

There  are  approximately  2,000  em- 
ployees Involved  in  the  decision  of  CAB, 
and  it  seems  that  the  attempt  of  J.  g! 
Adams,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  En- 
forcement of  the  CAB,  to  silence  these 
individuals  is  a  classic  example  of  a 
bureaucratic  official  devoid  of  any  feel- 
ings for  the  honest  and  genuine  con- 
stitutional right  to  dissent. 

Mr.  BURKE.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr 

BOLAND]. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  colleague  from  Massachusetts,  Con- 
gressman BxTRKs.  I,  too,  share  his  senti- 
ments that  no  Government  employee  or 
Government  agencies  should  attempt  to 
gag  American  citizens  from  expressing 
their  views  to  their  elected  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  on  a  matter  which  is 
so  vlUl  to  them  and  their  families. 
Some  2,000  employees  of  Northeast  Air- 
lines, and  most  of  these  are  residents  of 
my  State  of  Massachusetts,  face  the  loss 
of  their  Jobs  and  their  livelihood  if  the 
airlines  cannot  keep  its  Florida  route. 
I  think  they  are  justified  in  writing  to 
their  Congressmen  and  Senators  and  I 
resent   the   fact    that   the    Civil    Aero- 


LEOISLATION  TO  AUTHORIZE  A 
2-YEAR  EXTENSION  OP  CONSER- 
VATION RESERVE  CONTRACTS 
Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pindley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PINDLEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  a  bill  which  would  authorize 
a  2-year  extension  of  conservation  re- 
j  serve  contracts  which  are  scheduled  to 
!  expire  this  year.    My  bill  would  permit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  extend 
these  agreements  for  1  or  2  additional 
years. 

About  7  million  conservation  reserve 
acres  will  be  released  for  production  next 
year  if  the  present  legislative  impasse 
continues. 

At  least  one-third  of  this  acreage — 
maybe  more— will  be  eligible  imder  the 
feed  grains  program.  Cost  of  land  di- 
version under  the  feed  grain  program 
is  more  than  twice  as  much  as  under  the 
conservation  reserve,  about  $29  com- 
pared with  $12  an  acre. 

If  this  land  is  permitted  to  go  into 
the  feed  grain  program,  taxpayers  will 
be  getting  less  than  half  as  much  land 
retirement  for  their  money.  I  estimate 
prompt  passage  of  my  bill  would  give 
taxpayers  a  $15  million  advantage.  The 
cash  outlay  for  land  retirement  would 
probably  be  about  the  same,  but  dollar 
for  dollar,  taxpayers  would  get  more 
than  twice  as  much  land  retirement. 
My  bill  would  authorize  the  extension 

Jf  conservation  reserve  contracts  sched- 
led  to  expire  this  year  through  1965. 
ihe  last  year  for  which  the  feed  grains 
program  is  authorized. 


RESIDUAL      OIL-<;OAL'8      CYNICAL 
biSREGARD  POR  THE  CONSUMER 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
i|iay  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  find  myself  constrained  to  speak 
Oh  a  subject  of  increasing  concern  to  all 
o(  us  in  New  England  as  another  winter 


season  aproaches.  Another  bizarre  foot- 
note has  been  added  to  the  strange  saga 
of  the  efforts  of  the  coal  lobby  to  place 
the  economy  of  New  England  at  the 
mercy  of  the  coal  industry  by  insisting 
on  totally  unjustified  restrictions  on  the 
import  of  residual  oil. 

Recently.  I  pointed  out  the  incredible' 
inconsistency  of  the  coal  lobby's  position 
against    subsidies    for    development    of 
atomic  power.     Today  I  find  an  even 
more  incredible  example  of  the  incon- 
sistency in  the  coal  position  and  further 
evidence  of  the  coal  producers'  cynical 
disregard  for   the  welfare  of  the  con- 
sumer.   I  am  informed  that  anthracite 
coal  of  domestic  size  suitable  for  home 
heating  is  in  short  supply  in  New  Eng- 
land.   This  is  shocking.    What  will  hap- 
pen to  New  England  homeowners  who 
depend  on  coal  for  their  heat?     Obvi- 
ously, they  will  have  to  pay  a  higher 
price— engendered  by  the  shortage — for 
their  coal,  if  they  can  obtain  it  at  all. 
or  they  will  have  to  convert  to  some 
other  form  of  heat.    If  they  convert  to 
oil  heat,  as  some  will  have  to  do.  they 
could  find  themselves  paying  a  premium 
for  their  fuel  because  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry's selfish  insistence  on  quotas  on 
the  import  of  oil  into  New  England.    This 
situation  is   a   perfect  example  of  the 
complete   falseness  of  coal's   argument 
that  free  oil  imports  hurt  the  coal  in- 
dustry.   Now.  in  spite  of  quotas  and  re- 
strictions, the  coal  industry  is  not  even 
meeting  New  England's   needs.       This 
makes  a  mockery  of  coal's  cry-baby  act 
about  its  need  for  market  protection  by 
the  use  of  quotas  costing  New  England 
$30  million  a  year 

The  fact  is  that  coal — to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  any  other  industry  in  the 
country — is  not  only  demanding,  but  get- 
ting, to  have  its  cake  and  eat  It,  too.  The 
problems  of  the  coal  industry  and  coal- 
producing  States  would  be  much  better 
met  by  honest  efforts  of  producers  to  de- 
velop markets  rather  than  dissipating 
their  efforts  in  finding  a  scapegoat  for 
their  own  failures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  Inconceivable  to  me 
how  Congress  can  continue  to  counte- 
nance such  a  sltuatioa  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility—all of  us,  no  matter  what 
part  of  the  country  we  are  from— to  see 
that  no  one  area  of  the  country  is  made 
to  suffer  from  an  attempt  to  solve  the 
economic  ills  of  another  area  by  means 
of  a  Government-imposed  formula. 

We  in  New  England,  Mr.  Speaker,  have 
our  economic  problems  and  we  sympa- 
thize with  the  problems  faced  by  our 
friends  in  other  areas  of  the  country. 
However,  we  are  bending  our  efforts  to 
work  out  our  difficulties  without  burden- 
ing the  rest  of  the  Nation.  All  we  ask 
is  that  our  colleagues  in  the  coal  pro- 
ducing areas  do  not  unfairly  burden  us 
in  their  attempts  to  cure  their  own  eco- 
nomic troubles. 


1963 
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NO  OUTCRY  IS  INDICATED 
Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Talcott]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  colleagues  has  asked  a  specific  ques- 
tion, pertaining  to  the  tragic  train- bus 
accident  in  my  district  on  September  17 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  page  17584, 
September  19. 1963. 

"Why  is  there  no  outcry?"  he  asks. 

We  know  our  colleague  is  sincere  in 
asking  his  question.  We  know  his  mo- 
tives are  pure.  I  believe  he  posed  the 
question  solely  to  receive  a  specific  an- 
swer. I  believe  our  colleague  wanted  the 
public,  living  far  from  the  horrible  scene, 
to  better  understand  the  true  facts. 

He  obviously  wanted  a  public  answer, 
otherwise  he  would  have  made  private 
Inquiry.  He  obviously  preferred  an  an- 
swer in  the  Record,  otherwise  he  would 
have  selected  another  media  in  which 
to  pose  his  Inquiry. 

I  do  not  believe  he  Intended  to  stir  up 
extravagant  excitement  about  this  event, 
or  to  arrogantly  arouse  base  emotions 
by  his  Inquiry. 

I  do  not  believe  our  colleague  Is  trying 
to  treat  this  tragedy  as  a  triumph.  I 
am  convinced  the  question  was  not  pur- 
posefully posed  for  political  profit.  He 
was  not  attempting  to  wrench  wretched 
propaganda  from  the  misery  of  unfortu- 
nate men.  He  would  not  try  to  wring 
gain  from  the  pain  of  anguished  bodies. 

He  asks.  "Why  is  there  no  outcry?" 

I  do  not  believe  our  colleague  wanted 
to  create  crass  clsunor  based  upon  the 
pitiful  split  second  lapse  of  prudence  by 
the  busdriver — which  could  have  hap- 
pened to  any  one  of  us,  bright  or  dull, 
young  or  old,  experienced  or  Inexperi- 
enced. In  Congress  or  out,  Mexican  or 
American,  freeman  or  slave. 

He  would  not  play  politics  with  agony, 
misery,  tragedy.  I  believe  our  colleague 
asked  the  question  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  elicit  a  factual  answer  to  the 
question. 

He  was  not  attempting  to  dredge  up 
from  a  moral  morass  any  spurious  op- 
position to  the  bracero  program.  He  did 
not  mtend  to  add  further  grief  to  the 
mourning  families  involved.  He  did  not 
intend  to  cause  the  tortured  driver  any 
more  excrutiating  mental  anguish.  Al- 
though others  would  prostitute  their 
standards  of  decency,  morality,  and  rec- 
titude for  political  purpose  our  colleague 
from  Texas  would  not.  He  simply  wants 
to  know  why  there  is  no  outcry.  The 
simple  answer  Is  that  there  was  no  out- 
cry because  there  was  nothing  for  which 
to  cry  out.  Most  decent  people  were  too 
absorbed  by  shock  and  genuine  sym- 
pathy to  go  about  devising  or  contriv- 
ing ways  in  which  to  use  the  tragedy  for 
any  political  purpose. 

Reporters  of  all  news  media,  news- 
paper, radio  and  television,  were  on  the 
scene  as  quickly  as  possible.  Their  re- 
ports were  prompt  and  accurate  and 
widely  circulated.  They  are  independ- 
ent— not  affiliated  with  or  beholden  to 
any  chain  or  group.  They  have  often 
crusaded  for  causes  for  and  on  behalf 
of  the  Nation.  State,  county,  city,  indi- 
viduals, and,  yes,  the  braceros.  If  there 
were  any  basis  or  justification  for  an 
outcry,   one  or   all   of  the  many  news 


media  in  the  area  would  have  been  quick. 
willing,  and  able  to  respond. 

Their  trained  Judgment  and  discern- 
ment, their  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  their  profession  and  their  individual 
probity  permitted  no  outcry.  Knowing 
many  of  them  personally,  I  am  certsiln 
they  cried  privately  In  sympathetic  grief 
and  that  they  prayed  quietly  for  the  al- 
leviation of  the  remorse  of  the  unfor- 
tunate driver  and  for  the  consolation  of 
the  loved  ones  of  the  deceased  men.  But 
they  found  no  good  or  valid  reason  for 
crying  out. 

The  accident  was  so  terrible  that  no 
one  needed  to  magnify  the  horrendous 
tragedy. 

Law  enforcement  officials  of  the  State 
and  county  were  on  the  scene  within  4 
minutes.  Their  investigation  and  re- 
ports were  made  thoroughly,  yet  expe- 
ditiously. Excepting  the  written  state- 
ments of  the  possible  criminal  defend- 
ants, the  official  reports  are  available  for 
those  Interested.  An  inordinate  interest 
has  been  shown  In  this  case.  In  this 
short  time  It  may  be  the  most  dog-eared 
case  on  record. 

The  various  law  enforcement  agencies 
Involved  have  excellent  records  for  fair- 
ness and  competence.  If,  during  this  in- 
vestigation, the  most  horrible  and  tragic 
In  California  history,  any  of  these  public 
officials  had  discovered  any  reason  for 
outcry,  they  would  have  discharged  their 
duty  promptly  and  professionally.  I 
know  many  of  these  officials  personally. 
I  am  certain  that  If  any  of  the  dozens 
of  officials,  passersby,  witnesses,  or  fami- 
lies of  the  victims  saw  or  discovered  any- 
thing about  which  they  should  cry  out, 
the  outcry  would  have  been  widely  circu- 
lated and  loudly  publicized  already.  But 
there  was  nothing  for  which  to  cry  out. 
Several  Investigations,  local.  State, 
and  national — maybe  International — 
have  been  conducted.  These  agencies 
and  their  sleuths  certainly  would  have 
cried  out  by  now  if  crying  out  were 
indicated.    But  nary  a  word. 

There  is  a  small  group  In  the  area  who 
oppose  the  bracero  program  because  It 
wants  Mexican  nationals  to  be  admitted 
to  the  United  States  as  freemen — per- 
manent residents  and  citizens.  They  are 
on  the  scene  and  have  full  access  to  all 
of  the  facts  and  expert  Judgments  re- 
garding the  bus  accident.  They  would 
not  hesitate  to  pubUsh  and  use  any 
legitimate  argiiment  against  the  pro- 
gram. But  they  are  decent,  honest 
people,  "niey  would  not  cry  out  falsely. 
We  would  expect  the  clergy  to  cry  out 
If  there  was  reason.  They  have  not.  Al- 
though churchmen  have  been  mistaken, 
misinformed,  and  misguided  about  some 
aspects  of  the  bracero  program,  they  un- 
derstand this  accident.  This  was  an 
occasion  where  the  clergy  could  contrib- 
ute— not  by  crying  out,  but  by  giving 
comfort,  solace,  strength.  They  did  this 
splendidly. 

Certain  labor  bosses  are  anxious  to  or- 
ganize the  fleldworkers  Into  unions  for 
reasons  ranging  from  a  selfless,  compas- 
sionate desire  to  Improve  the  wages  and 
working  conditions  of  the  fann  laborers 
to  the  selfish  desire  to  fill  the  union 
coffers  with  more  dues.  These  union  or- 
ganizers see  the  bracero  as  an  impedi- 
ment to  their  plans.    Although  they  have 


a  reputation  for  fighting  hard  and  ruth- 
lessly for  what  they  want,  they  would 
not  use  this  tragic  accident  as  a  basis  for 
agitation.  They  are  not  indecent,  im- 
moral, inhuman.  They  will  not  cry  out 
without  facts. 

Invitations  and  exhortations  to  cry 
out,  find  fault,  criticize,  and  deplore  pro- 
duce some  resc>onse.  Although  the  reg- 
ulations under  which  this  accklent  oc- 
curred were  among  the  most  stringent  in 
the  world,  there  have  been  three  gratui- 
tous suggestions: 

First.  Require  all  railroads  to  be  un- 
dergroimd;  only  buses,  trucks,  and  pas- 
senger cars  have  surface  rights. 

Second.  Pesticides  should  be  prohib- 
ited on  vegetable  crops  growing  near 
roads  or  highways;  they  may  cause  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  driving  dexterity  of 
passersby,  tourists,  fleldworkers. 

Third.  Mexicans  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  drive  buses  or  cars  in  the  United 
States;  their  driving  record  Is  bad.  How 
absurd.    How  ridiculous. 

I  am  certain  no  one  in  my  district 
would  accept  these  suggestions.  Mem- 
bers of  all  races  and  nationalities  are  too 
often  negligent.  Can  you  imagine  a  law 
requiring  a  different  driving  test  for 
different  nationalities  in  Texas?  Cer- 
tainly not  in  California. 

No  driver's  restriction,  no  stricter  re- 
quirement, no  more  stringent  licensing 
procedure  ot  test  would  have  prevented 
this  accident.  It  could  have  happened  to 
anyone,  a  Congressman,  a  highway  pa- 
trolman, a  professional  race  driver. 

A  requirement  that  all  of  the  more 
than  100,000  private  railroad  crossings 
In  the  United  States  be  equipped  with 
grade  separations  or  automatically  ac- 
tivated barricades  Is  preposterous  and 
unnecessary. 

This  crossing  was  used  by  the  citizens 
of  Monterey  County,  the  officials  of  the 
farm  and  packing  company  and  their 
families  and  employees.  It  was  safe  for 
anyone  who  exercised  ordinary,  garden 
variety  prudence  and  care.  The  most 
modem,  the  most  perfectly  engineered 
and  operated  facility  will  not  prevent  hu- 
man negligence. 

I  am  certain  that  no  Congressman 
would  deign  to  substitute  his  judgment 
concerning  the  safety  regulations  for  lo- 
cal passenger  buses  in  California  for  that 
of  the  Impropriate  State  and  local  regu- 
latory agencies. 

The  complete  answer  to  our  col- 
league's Inquiry  is  that  no  outcry  is  indi- 
cated. No  amount  of  exhortation  will 
Induce  decent,  honorable  people  to  cry 
out  falsely.  No  Inducement  or  motive 
would  provoke  the  most  avid  opponent 
of  the  bracero  program  from  my  dis- 
trict to  cry  out  about  this  train-bus  acci- 
dent. Such  outcry  would  be  dishonest, 
depraved,  indecent,  Immoral. 

Parenthetically,  some  miserable  men 
would  like  to  create  a  false  Impression 
that  Mexican-Americans  hate  the  bra- 
cero. This  is  not  true  In  my  district — 
and  probably  not  elsewhere  either — 
where  there  is  genuine  mutual  respect 
and  gratitude.  In  poignant,  dramatic 
contradiction  of  this  big  lie  of  falsified 
hate,  more  than  9,000  Mexican  and 
Mexican-American  people  attended  the 
mass  funeral  of  the  men  who  died  in 
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the  horrible  accident , 

not  attend  funerals  ot  people  they  h«te. 
This  was  probably  the  moet  largely^ 
tended  funeral  in  our  district.  No,  ontf 
a  very  few  Mexican-Americans — an4 
from  other  places — hate  the  bracero. 

The  people  of  our  district  were  so 
genuinely  stunned  and  shocked  by  the 
grievous  tragedy  that  they  could  on^ 
offer  condolences  and  sympathy.  Any 
outcry  will  hare  to  come  from  afar,  front 
the  ignorant,  from  the  misinformedi 
from  ghouls,  from  political  opportunists' 
from  mean  men. 


,J 


STATE    LEGISLATION    RECOMMEN 
DATIONS  OP  THE  ADVISORY  CX)M 
MISSION        ON        INTERGOVERN- 
MENTAL RELATIONS 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  as 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwtbr] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  RBco!to  and  include  extraneou^ 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  ?  1 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au-| 
gust  19,  1963,  I  reported  to  this  body  the' 
progress  being  made  by  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations with  regard  to  State-local  prob- 
lems in  the  field  of  property  tax  admin- 
istration. I  would  like  now  to  report 
some  significant  progress  in  other  aspects 
of  Stete-local  and  metropolitan  area  re- 
lations. 

As  our  colleagues  will  recall,  the  Com- 
mission Is  a  relatively  new  b(x^,  estab- 
lished by  Congress  in  1959,  just  4  y^H-s 
ago.  Its  basic  purpose  is  to  bring  to- 
gether representatives  of  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  to  seek 
solutions  to  common  problems. 

I  was  privileged  to  join  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Poun- 
TAiH]  In  sponsoring  the  legislation  estab- 
lishing the  Commission,  and  it  has  been 
a  distinct  pleasxu-e  to  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  since  its  establish- 
ment. 

As   a  continuing  national   body,   the 
Commission  is  not  content  with  merely 
making  studies  and   recommendations. 
As  I  reported  in  August,  the  Commission 
members  want  to  see  the  recommenda- 
tions put  into  effect.    A  significant  step 
in  this  direction  has  been  taken  recently 
by  the  Commission  in  cooperation  with 
the  Council  of  State  Governments.    At 
the  September  meeting  of  the  Council  s 
Committee  of   State  Officials  on   Sug- 
gested   State    Legislation,    nine    model 
State  acts  drafted  to  carry  out  Commis- 
sion recommendations,  were  adopted  for 
distribution  to  State  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive leaders,  as  were  policy  statements 
endorsing  two  other  recommendations. 
This  brings  to  16  the  number  of  model 
State   laws,   initiated   by  the   Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations, which  have  been  endorsed  by  the 
Council  of  State  Governments. 

The  draft  bills  endorsed  this  Septem- 
ber are  designed  to  strengthen  the  States 
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People  there  do    and  localities  by  providing  the  following 
statutory  authority: 

•TATS    AKS    LOCAL    OOVKKNIMNT    BmXZMSNT 
8TSTUCS 

This  suggested  legislation  has  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  mobility  of  State 
and  local  public  employees  so  that  their 
abilities  might  be  used  more  fully  and  to 
best  advantage.  The  bill  provides  for 
transferability  of  retirement  credits 
earned  by  public  employees  within  a 
State.  The  bill  is  patterned  largely  after 
the  Illinois  Reciprocal  Retirement  Act. 

COOFnUTIVI   TAX    ADMINISTRATION    AOKZEMENTS 

This  suggested  legislation  permits  two 
or  more  local  jurisdictions  to  provide 
joint  administration  of,  or  contractual 
arrangements  for  administering,  one  an- 
other's taxes,  including  both  property 
and  nonproperty  taxes.  The  lack  of  such 
authority  in  a  number  of  States  pres- 
ently forces  reliance  on  too  many  small 
InefQcient  imits  of  tax  administration. 

CX)LLICTION    or    LOCAL    NONPROPCRTT    TAXK8    BT 
THK  STATK 

This  legislation  provides  a  procedure 
by  which  a  State  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  could  make  its  superior  tax  col- 
lecting machinery  available  for  the  col- 
lection of  local  government  nonproperty 
taxes  where  such  taxes  are  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  State  law.  The  suggested 
bill  is  based  on  a  1963  Colorado  statute. 
and  follows  the  general  principle  estab- 
lished in  such  States  as  California,  Il- 
linois, Mississippi.  New  Mexico,  and  Utah 
where,  for  example  locally  levied  sales 
taxes  have  been  collected  by  State  agen- 
cies for  some  time. 

EXCHANGE  OF   TAX   INrORMATION 

This  suggested  legislation  authorizes 
State  and  local  tax  administrators  within 
a  State  to  exchange,  with  each  other  and 
with  Federal  tax  administrators,  on  a 
reciprocal  basis,  information  pertinent 
to  Improved  tax  administration.  This 
would  be  a  counterpart  to  the  U.S.  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1926  and  subsequent  congres- 
sional enactments  which  contain  explicit 
authority  for  giving  State  tax  officials 
access  to  Federal  tax  returns. 

LOCAL   INDUSTRIAL   DEVELOPMENT    BOND 
FINANCING 

The  suggested  State  legislation  estab- 
lishes safeguards  against  abuse  of  public 
funds  in  attracting  Industrial  develop- 
ment by:  First,  subjecting  all  Industrial 
development  bond  issues  to  State  ap- 
proval; second,  restricting  authority  to 
issue  such  bonds  to  local  units  of  gen- 
eral govermnent — counties,  mimicipal- 
itles.  and  organized  townships;  third, 
giving  priority  to  communities  with 
chronic  surplus  labor;  fourth,  limiting 
the  total  amount  of  such  bonds  which 
may  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time  in 
the  State ;  fifth,  prohibiting  such  financ- 
ing for  the  pirating  of  industrial  plants ; 
and  sixth,  enabling  citizens  to  Initiate 
referendums  on  proposed  Industrial  de- 
velopment bond  projects. 

■EGTTLATION     OF     N»W     MUNICIPAL 
I  INCORPORATIONS 

The  suggested  legislation  makes  all 
new  incorporations  subject  to  the  review 
and  approval  of  a  State  unit  of  govern- 
ment responsible  for  Insuring  that  the 
proposed    incorporations    would    assist, 
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not  hinder,  the  orderly  development  of 
local  government  within  metropolitan 
areas.  The  biU  is  based  in  large  part 
on  chapter  414,  Laws  of  Minnesota,  1959. 

EXTRATERRITORIAL  PLANNING,  ZONING.  AND 
SUBDIVISION  REGULATION 

The  suggested  legislation  gives  munic- 
ipalities jurisdiction  over  planning,  zon- 
ing, and  subdivision  regulation  in  unin- 
corporated areas  where  county  planning, 
zoning,  and  subdivision  authority  is  not 
being  exercised.  Residents  of  the  extra- 
territorial areas  would  be  appointed  to 
the  planning  commission  and  board  of 
zoning  adjustment  for  participation  in 
making  recommendations  on  planning, 
zoning,  and  subdivision  matters  applying 
to  those  areas.  The  draft  bill  is  based  on 
North  Carolina  statutes.  A  number  of 
other  States  have  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion. The  most  recent  enactment,  per- 
haps, is  a  1963  act  of  the  Texas  Legisla- 
ture. 

METROPOLITAN  STUDY  COMMISSIONS 

This  legislation  authorizes  the  estab- 
lishment of  locally  initiated  metropoli- 
tan area  study  commissions  to  develop 
proposals  for  revising  and  improving  lo- 
cal government  structure  and  services 
in  the  metropolitan  areas  concerned. 
The  suggested  legislative  language  is 
based  on  a  1963  Oregon  statute. 

STATE  WATER  RESOURCES  PLANNING  AND 
COORDINATION 

In  most  states  today,  separate  agen- 
cies are  responsible  for  administering 
such  State  water  resources  programs  as 
water  pollution  control,  development  of 
new  water  supplies,  and  allocation  of 
water  rights.  The  draft  legislation  pro- 
vides for  the  placing  of  overall  water  re- 
source planning,  policymaking  and  coor- 
dination responsibility  in  a  single  unit 
of  State  government.  This  unit  is  em- 
powered to  provide  the  Governor  and  the 
legislature  with  assistance  in  directing 
the  coordinated  use,  development,  and 
regulation  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
State  and  in  establishing  uniform  pol- 
icies to  minimize  conflicts  between  the 
various  operating  agencies  and  water  in- 
terests of  the  State.  Other  States  which 
have  followed  this  general  approach  cur- 
rently include  Oregon,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Ohio,  and  Rhode  Island. 

The  significance  of  these  draft  State 
legislative  bills,  from  the  national  point 
of  view,  lies  in  their  strengthening  effect 
upon    the    Federal    system.     No    single 
level  or  unit  of  government  today  can 
solve  our  domestic  governmental  prob- 
lems by  itself.     But  more  than  any  other 
level,  the  States  provide  the  legal,  geo- 
graphic, and  political  setting  for  dealing 
with  problems  of  local  finance,  popula- 
tion growth  and  fragmentation  of  gov- 
ernmental   structure    in    urban    areas. 
These  proposed  model  State  acts  are  de- 
signed to  increase  the  ability  of  local  gov- 
ernments to  meet  their  current  prob- 
lems.   The   tools    which    localities   can 
utilize,  the  money  they  can  spend,  and 
the  powers  they  can  exercise  are  by  and 
large  determined  by  their  State  govern- 
ments. 

The  endorsement  of  the  Commission  s 
proposed  State  legislation  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  Governments  is  one  of  a  num- 
ber of   recent  signs  of   the   increasing 
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awareness  on  the  part  of  State  govern- 
ments of  their  need  to  assume  a  more 
positive  role  of  oversight  and  assistance 
to  local  governments.  All  three  levels 
of  government  are  so  related  in  our  Fed- 
eral system  that  positive  State  action  in 
these  legislative  areas  of  retirement,  im- 
proved tax  administration,  improved  lo- 
cal government  organization  and  plan- 
ning, and  coordinated  water  resources, 
will  strengthen  the  whole  intergovern- 
mental system. 

While  I  have  dealt  with  only  one  as- 
pect of  the  work  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
it  illustrates  the  Commission's  practical 
and  useful  approach  to  the  difficult  task 
which  we  here  in  the  Congress  have  given 
it.  I  predict  that  its  effectiveness  will 
continue  to  grow" 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
CATTLE  MARKET? 

Mr.  ELUSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Harvey]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, with  cattle  production  in  the  United 
States  increasing  at  a  faster  rate  than 
consumer  demand,  I  am  sure  many  of  you 
share  my  concern  regarding  the  fate  of 
American  cattle  producers.  However, 
for  the  seventh  straight  year  U.S. 
ranchers,  farmers,  and  others  engaged 
in  the  meat  industry  are  faced  with  a 
problem  just  as  serious — the  importation 
of  processed  beef.  The  administration 
has  decided  that  It  is  not  enough  for 
American  cattle  producers  to  compete 
with  one  another,  the  agriculture  policy 
of  this  country  has  been  geared  along 
the  lines  that  require  American  cattle 
producers  to  compete  with  cheap  labor 
and  processing  areas  of  the  world  as 
well.  Recent  Department  of  Agriculture 
figures  predict  that  in  1963,  importation 
of  processed  beef  will  be  greater  than 
ever.  With  tabulations  for  the  first  6 
months  of  this  yeax  just  completed,  it 
was  disclosed  that  482  million  pounds  of 
processed  beef  found  its  way  to  U.S. 
grocery  store  shelves.  If  the  second  half 
of  this  year  is  anything  like  the  first 
half,  we  can  expect  the  1962  total  of  942 
million  pounds  of  imported  processed 
beef  to  be  increased  substantially. 
Frankly,  I  am  concerned  about  what  the 
future  holds  for  the  thousands  of  men 
and  women  engaged  in  the  producing 
and  marketing  of  beef  in  this  country  if 
the  present  policy  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment toward  this  problem  is  per- 
mitted to  go  unchallenged. 


URBAN  RENEWAL  IS  REALLY  NE- 
GRO REMOVAL  IN  THE  NATION'S 
CAPITAL  AND  IN  EVERY  OTHER 
URBAN  RENEWAL  PROJECT  IN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Kyl]  may  extend  his 


remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  in- 
creasing evidence  that  the  urban  renewal 
program,  which  began  with  a  good  idea 
and  high  hopes,  has  developed  problems 
which  threaten  its  existence.  Unless 
basic  changes  are  made  and  unless  the 
program  is  redirected,  further  degenera- 
tion is  in  prospect. 

The  Genersd  Accounting  Office  has 
Issued  its  studies  of  the  lu-ban  renewal 
programs  In  the  Nation's  Capital,  and  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  these  studies  show 
that  there  was  no  requirement  that  the 
urban  renewal  officials  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  recommended  techniques  of 
rehabilitation  and  spot  clearance,  but 
always  took  the  most  expensive  and 
wasteful  ways  to  clear  slimis.  In  Cleve- 
land, a  building  worth  $800,000  was  de- 
clared substandard  because  it  had  debris 
in  the  basement.  A  $600,000  building, 
otherwise  attractive  and  in  excellent  re- 
pair, was  declared  substandard  and 
razed  because  the  closing  devices  on  fire 
doors  were  faulty. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  blighted  areas 
were  leveled  In  what  started  to  be  worth- 
while projects.  The  areas  were  in  part 
at  least  residential  slums,  though  the  re- 
port by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
shows  that  more  than  $2  million  of 
structurally  sound  buildings  were  de- 
stroyed. 

After  12  years,  many  of  the  displaced 
persons  are  still  seeking  adequate  hous- 
ing. They  simply  moved  from  one  slum 
to  another  in  other  cases.  The  area 
cleared  is  now  full  of  highways  and 
superduper  glass  apartment  buildings 
which  rent  for  $175  per  month  and  up 
unfurnished. 

The  corrective  effort  should  be  two- 
fold. Improvements  in  basic  urban  re- 
newal law  must  be  made.  Even  more  im- 
portant, however,  is  a  correction  of  the 
tax  system  which  makes  operation  of 
slums  profitable,  and  which  prevents  im- 
provement of  private  property  through 
punitive  provisions. 

The  urban  renewal  programs  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  revealed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  headed 
by  Congressman  John  Dowdy.  Democrat, 
of  Texas,  has  developed  the  most  shock- 
ing conditions.  In  spite  of  this  infor- 
mation there  is  no  attempt  being  made 
for  improvement.  There  Is  more  than 
economics  involved,  because  the  urban 
renewal  program  has  caused  serious  dis- 
placement of  American  citizens.  The 
Negro,  currently  involved  in  a  basic  civil 
rights  battle,  has  been  a  major  casualty 
of  urban  renewal  programs  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  and  elsewhere,  so  that 
these  programs  are  known  among  Ne- 
groes as  urban  removal  programs. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  Most  Reverend 
Patrick  A.  O'Boyle,  Catholic  archbishop 
of  Washington,  asked  the  people  of  the 
city  to: 

Act  quickly  and  decisively  to  root  out  from 
our  midst  tbe  •ocial  evils  that  blight  our 
Nation's  Capital.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
state  that  we  gain  nothing  by  tearing  down 


slum  hovislng  U  we  force  the  residents  to 
create  new  slums  elsewhere  by  overcrowding. 

Chet  Huntley,  on  September  26,  on  the 
NBC  television  network,  discussing  "The 
Negro  In  Washington."  said: 

In  the  last  6  years  13,000  low-Income  Negro 
families  have  been  displaced  by  renewal,  and 
very  few  have  found  decent  homes. 

Urban  renewal  for  the  Negro  is  really  Negro 
removal,  because  In  every  urban  renewal 
project  In  America  there  has  been  almost  a 
total  displacement  of  lower  Income  Negro 
famUles.  All  urban  renewal  does  Is  to  re- 
distribute the  slum,  so  that  Negro  families 
who  were  living  In  slum  conditions  once 
they've  been  cleared  out,  simply  move  to 
either  an  existing  slum  in  another  part  of 
the  city  or  create  a  new  slum  In  a  fringe  area. 
So  urban  renewal,  while  It  solves  one  prob- 
lem, creates  another  problem  In  another  sec- 
tion of  the  city. 

It  will  get  worse  before  It  gets  better. 
Many  more  thousands  of  Negro  famUles  will 
be  displaced  In  the  next  4  years.  There  Is 
a  dire  shortage  of  low-income  public  housing 
In  Washington,  and  the  result  is  this. 

Today  Negro  housing  In  Washington  Is 
five  times  more  crowded  than  white.  It  U 
also  more  expensive.  Because  the  white 
suburbs  are  closed,  the  Negro  has  no  choice 
but  the  Inner  city,  a  polite  euphemism  for 
slum.  Thus  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  free 
market.  One  conservative  estimate  Is  that 
he  Is  overcharged  about  $6  miUlon  in  rents 
a  year.  In  neighborhoods  like  these.  He 
Invariably  pays  more  for  less  than  the  white 
tenant. 

I  do  not  think  the  people  of  Iowa 
should  be  taxed  to  support  such  urban 
renewal-Negro  removal  programs  in  the 
Nation's  Capital,  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
Nation. 

If  the  special  interests  backing  these 
programs  want  to  take  the  land  from 
low-income  Negro  families  for  the  bene- 
fit of  private  interests  then  they  should 
not  have  the  blessing  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  doing  so. 

Nor,  for  that  matter,  should  they  have 
the  help  of  the  Government's  powers  of 
eminent  domain  in  advancing  programs 
which  are  the  oldest  and  most  discredited 
"get-rich-quick"  gimmicks  all  tricked 
out  in  modem  dress. 

Recently  the  Senate  passed  a  bill,  S. 
628,  which  was  described  by  Senator 
Thomas  J.  McIntyre  in  these  glowing 
terms  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
July  16: 

This  bill  would  provide  clear  legislative 
authority  for  the  use  of  the  urban  renewal 
process  In  the  redevelopment  of  commercial 
areas  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  authc«1ty  of  the  existing  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  Is  now  lim- 
ited to  the  residential  areas  of  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

The  enactment  of  the  bUl  woiUd  remove 
this  limitation  and  place  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  a  par  with  the  other  major 
cities  of  the  United  States  by  permitting 
it  to  proceed  with  the  orderly  redevelop- 
ment of  the  downtown  area. 

If  this  were  all  that  S.  628  did.  I  do  not 
think  many  in  this  House  would  object 
to  its  ensMJtment.  On  the  other  hand. 
Representative  JoHi»  Dowdy,  of  Texas, 
has  been  unfairly  criticized  for  offering 
some  reasonable  and  necessary  amend- 
ments to  Improve  and  clarify  its  pur- 
poses. 

Senator  Jack  Millxr,  RepubUoen  of 
Iowa,  offered  amendments  in  the  Senate 
to  improve  S.  628. 
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Senator  Milleh  said  during  the  SenalJe 
consideration  of  S.  628  that  It  would  au- 
thoriae  the  destruction  of  any  commer- 
cial or  residential  structure  ansrwhere  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  which  some 
nonelected  public  official  determines  ih 
his  mind  would : 

Impair,  arrest,  or  prevent  the  soiinll 
growth,  development,  or  redevelopment  (^ 
the  District  of  Colxunbla. 

Senator  Milloi  pointed  out  that  th^ 
report  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Congress  entitled 
"Audit  of  District  of  Coliunbla  Re- 
development Land  Agency,  fiscal  yean 
1957  and  1958"  states  that: 

We  wer«  Informed  that  certain  commercial 
structxires  which  during  our  site  viall. 
seemed  to  be  sound  In  appearance  and  con*- 
dltlon  would  probably  be  demollahed.  Thest 
structures,  located  on  7th  and  12th  Streets 
between  the  Southwest  Expressway  and  p 
Street  in  areas  which  are  to  be  redeveloped 
for  commercial  uses,  have  an  estimated  total 
cost  of  about  la  million  for  acquiring  an4 
demolishing. 

Senator  Millxr  then  said: 

If  budnesamen  or  homeowners  in  the  DLsi 
trict  of  Columbia  are  ousted   because  of  4 
whim  or  fancy,  or  some  abuse  of  discretion, 
or  some  blind  Ignorance  of  what  the  r\ile« 
are.  to  whom  can  they  turn?     They  cannot 
turn  to  anyone  except  Congress.    While  per-( 
haps   the   bill    (8.   628)    does  not  affect  u4 
personally  very  much,  we  have  an  obligation! 
to  the  people  of  the  District  of  Colxmiblal' 
we  have  an  obligation   to  every  Indlviduall 
property  owner  In  the  District,  to  make  cer-i 
tain   that  his  property  is   not  taken  awayj 
from  him  without  due  process  of  law  or  with-i 
out  Just  compensaUon.     It  Is  also  our  duty! 
to  make  certain  that  the  obJecMve  of  the! 
redevelopment  plan  is  not  used  as  an  excuse 
to   trample   on   the  rtghts  of  the   property 
owner*.     Unless   we   recognize   that  private 
property  rights  should  be  given  protection, 
we    do    not    legislate    very    weU.      Property 
owners  have  no  one  except  Congress  to  turn 
to  for  safeguards  of  their  rights.     I  do  not 
think  those  rights  are  safeguarded   by  the 
Mil.    They  have  not  been  safeguarded  in  the 
administration  of  the  law  in  Cleveland,  or  In 
the  District  of  Coltunbla  m  the  Southwest 
project  area. 

We  would  be  remiss  if  in  our  ceal  to  get 
moving  with  the  redevelopment  of  the  down- 
town area  we  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  did 
not  write  into  the  bill  safegizards  which 
would  make  certain  that  the  people  will  have 
their  property  rights  protected. 

Unfortunately  Senator  Miller  was  not 
successful  in  having  his  proposed  amend- 
ment adopted.  The  amendment  would 
have  prevented  the  destruction  of  any 
soimd  structure. 

For  this  reason,  the  Members  of  this 
House  must  insist  on  amendments  which 
will  assure  that  Federal  taxes  paid  by  all 
of  the  people,  and  eminent  domain 
powers,  will  not  be  misused  In  the  future 
to  secure  the  removal  of  low-income 
families  from  urban  renewal  areas  and 
for  other  undesirable  purposes. 

Further,  all  Members  of  this  House 
should  be  willing  to  strongly  support  and 
insist  on  an  amendment  to  S.  628  when 
It  Is  considered  here  which  would  pre- 
vent the  destruction  of  structurally 
sound  business  and  residential  struc- 
tures. This  is  the  minimum  safeguard 
which  we  should  Insist  upon,  otherwise 
the  cost  of  urban  renewal  programs  In 
the  Nations  Capital  will  become  astro- 


nomically high  and  will  further  aggra- 
vate our  budgetary  situation 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  as  part  of  my 
remarks  studies  of  S.  628  which  were 
made  by  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
the  General  Accoimtlng  Office  which  will 
be  helpful  to  us  as  we  attempt  to  assess 
how  much  fact  and  how  much  fancy 
there  is  in  the  assertion  that  this  bill 
would  not  do  anything  other  than  allow 
urban  renewal  in  downtown  Washington, 
an  assertion  which  has  repeatedly  been 
made  by  its  chief  sponsor  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  Downtown  Progress.  Inc. 

T^E  LiBRART  or  COKCRESS, 

Legislative  Reference  Service, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  2. 1963. 

Section  1.  Short  title:  "District  of  Colum- 
bia Redevelopwnent  Act  Amendments  of 
1963". 

Sec.  2.  This  section  sets  forth  new  findings 
and  declarations  of  necessity.  Among  the 
new  findings  are:  (D  that  there  are  non- 
residential slum  and  blighted  tireas:  (2)  that 
the  residential  and  nonresidential  slum  and 
blighted  areas.  In  addition  to  constituting 
a  serious  threat  to  the  public  health,  safety, 
morals,  and  welfare  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  contribute  substantial- 
ly to  the  spread  of  disease  and  crime,  to  the 
Imposition  of  severe  public  economic  and 
social  liabilities,  and  to  the  Impairment, 
arrest  or  prevention  of  sound  growth,  devel- 
opment or  redevelopment  of  the  District  of 
Colimibta. 

The  section  also  makes  the  findings  previ- 
ously mode  that  these  areas  cannot  be 
eliminated  solely  by  regulatory  processes  and 
the  normal  operations  of  private  enterprise. 
It  adds  to  the  finding  that  the  plans  for 
elimination  of  slum  and  blighted  areas 
should  be  comprehensive,  the  qualification 
that  the  plans  should  be  within  the  general 
framework  of  the  plan  for  the  National 
CaplUl  prepared  by  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission.  Another  new  legis- 
lative finding  contained  In  this  section  Is 
that  it  Is  necessary  in  the  public  Interest  to 
permit  the  exercise  of  police  powers. 

Sec.  3.  TTils  section  strikes  out  the  exist- 
ing definition  of  "substandard  housing  con- 
ditions" and  substitutes  therefor  a  defini- 
tion of  "slum  area  or  blighted  area".  A 
slum  or  blighted  area  under  the  new  defini- 
tion la  an  area  In  which  there  exists  one  or  a 
combination  of  factors  of  such  an  extent  or 
nature  as  to  contribute  substantially:  (1) 
to  the  spread  of  disease  or  crime,  (2)  to  Im- 
pose severe  public  economic  or  social 
liabilities,  or  (3)  to  Impair,  arrest  or  prevent 
the  sound  growth,  development  or  redevelop- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  which 
factor  or  combination  of  factors  would  result 
In  a  serious  and  growing  threat  to  the  public 
health,  safety,  morals  or  welfare  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


authority  to  acquire  property  for  residential 
as  well  as  for  downtown  redevelopment  proj- 
ects would  be  predicated  upon  the  existence 
of  any  one  of  the  foUowlng  factors  which 
would  be  of  such  an  extent  or  nature  as  to 
contribute  substanUally:  (1)  to  the  spread 
of  disease  or  crime,  (2)f  to  Impose  severe  pub- 
lic economic  or  social  liabilities,  or  (3)  to 
Impair,  arrest  or  prevent  the  sound  growth, 
development  or  redevelopment  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  and  wiilch  would  result  in 
a  serious  and  growing  threat  to  the  public 
health,  safety,  morals  or  welfare  of  the  In- 
habltante  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

While  It  Is  impossible  to  set  forth  defin- 
itively the  outer  limits  of  the  increased 
breadth  of  the  authority  proposed  to  be 
granted  by  S.  628.  it  Is  possible  to  state  af- 
firmatively that  the  criteria  set  forth  In  the 
declaration  of  purpose  and  In  the  definition 
of  "slum  or  blighted  area"  of  the  bill  do 
more  than  extend  the  powers  granted  by  the 
present  act  to  the  downtown  area. 

It  Is  conceded  that  It  Is  neither  necessary 
nor  deflrable  to  artificially  define  terms  In 
a  statute  If  they  possess  readily  understood 
meanings  In  the  speech  of  the  people  or  In 
the  trade,  business,  etc..  to  which  the  statute 
appUes.  Definitions  of  certain  terms  of  the 
proposed  bill,  however,  are  needed  to  disclose 
their  meanings.  A  definition  Is  especially 
needed  as  to  the  meaning  of  "a  factor  of 
such  an  extent  or  nature  as  to  contribute 
substantially  to  Impose  severe  public  eco- 
nomic or  social  liabilities." 

Further,  the  stated  right  to  exercise  police 
power  granted  by  subsection  (f)  of  section 
2  of  S.  628  Is  not  contained  In  the  present 
act. 
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The  Librart  or  Congress, 
Washington,   DC,    September   30.   1963. 
Does  S.  628  do  anything  other  than  allow 
urban    renewal   In   downtown   Washington? 
The  changes  In  the  declared  purpose  of  the 
District    of    Columbia    Redevelopment    Act 
along  with  the  deletion  of  the  definition  of 
"substandard    housing   condition"   and    the 
addlUon  of  the  definlUon  of  "slum  area  or 
blighted  area"  in  said  act  do  more  than  allow 
renewal  In  downtown  Washington. 

First,  these  changes  broaden  the  underly- 
ing   base    upon    which    the    Redevelopment 
Land  Agency   might  predicate  action   with 
reepect  to  residential  projects.     Under  the 
jpresent  act  the   authority  to   acquire  prop- 
erty for  residential  redevelopment  projects  is 
predicated  upon  the  need  to  effectuate  the 
discontinuance  of  the  use  for  human  habl- 
taMon  In  the  District  of  Columbia  of  sub- 
standard dwellings  and  of  buildings  In  al- 
ieys  and  blighted  areas.     Under  S.  628  the 


CoMPTROiXER  General  or  the 

UNrrxD  States, 
Washington.  D.C..  October  3. 1963. 
Hon.  John  Dowdy, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  No.  4.  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia.  House  of 
Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:    In  response  to  your 
letter  dated  September  23,  1963,  herewith  is 
our  analysis  of.   and   comments  on.  Senate 
bUl   628,   88th    Congress,    Ist  session,    which 
passed    the   Senate   on    July    16.    1963,    and 
which  your  committee  Is  now  considering. 
Senate  bill  628  would  amend  sections  2 
and  3  of  the  DUtrtct  of  Columbia  Redevelop- 
ment Act  of  1945,  as  amended  (5  DC.  Code 
701   and   703),   to   authorize   the   redevelop- 
ment,   under    urban    renewal    processes,    of 
nonresidential  areas  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.   The  act  now  authorizes  urban  re- 
newal projects  In  predominantly  residential 
areas  only. 

Section  2  of  the  act  sets  forth  the  general 
purposes  of  the  act.  The  proposed  section  2 
eliminates  the  caption  "General  Purposes" 
and  substitutes  therefor  the  caption  "Find- 
ings and  Declarations  of  Necessity."  The 
proposed  new  section  sets  forth  determina- 
tion by  the  Congress  as  follows: 

1.  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  conclude  that 
there  are  residential  and  nonresidential  slum 
and  blighted  areas  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, that  such  areas  constitute  a  serious 
threat  to  the  public  health,  safety,  morals, 
and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colvmibla  which  situation  cannot 
be  effectively  corrected  with  the  means  pres- 
ently available. 

2.  Subsection  (c)  concludes  that  the  ef- 
fective elimination  of  existing  and  potential 
slums  and  blighted  areas  necessitates  that 
these  areas  be  dealt  with  on  a  comprehensive 
basis,  and  that  all  plans  related  thereto 
shall  be  prepared  within  the  framework  of 
the  comprehensive  plan  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

3.  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  declare  that 
the  public  policy  of  the  United  States  Is 
to  employ  the  powers  granted  by  the  act  to 
eliminate  existing  and  potential  slum  and 
blighted    areas,    and    that    the    method    by 


which  real  property  Is  acquired  and  dis- 
posed of  furthers  and  benefits  the  public 
interest. 

4.  Subsection  (f)  declares  that  public 
powers,  such  as  the  power  of  eminent  do- 
main and  the  police  power,  may  be  employed 
to  further  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  bin  would  amend  also  certain  defini- 
tions contained  in  section  3  of  the  act,  as 
follows: 

1.  A  "project"  (definition  J)  Is  defined  as 
being  "a  slum  or  blighted  area; "  the  act  now 
merely  defines  It  as  "an  area." 

2.  The  definition  (r)  of  "substandard 
housing  conditions"  Is  deleted.  Instead,  the 
bill  provides  for  a  definition  of  a  "slum  area 
or  blighted  area."  The  definition  clearly 
states  that  a  slum  or  blighted  area  can  be 
"a  residential  or  nonresidential  area,  or  com- 
bination thereof."  Because  the  bill  defines 
a  project  as  being  a  "slum  area  or  blighted 
area,"  the  most  significant  effect  of  the  revi- 
sion of  definition  (r)  Is  to  make  wholly  ot 
partially  nonresidential  areas  eligible  for 
urban  renewal. 

We  have  no  firsthand  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  desirability  of  enabling  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  renew  nonresidential  areas, 
and  since  the  bill.  If  enacted,  would  not 
affect  the  functions  of  our  office,  we  have 
no  comments  concerning  Its  merits  or  recom- 
mendations regarding  Its  enactment.  How- 
ever, we  offer  the  following  observations 
concerning  the  bill. 

Subsections  (d)    (e)   and  (f)    of  the  pro- 
posed section  2  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment  Act  of  1945,  above,  clarify  the 
provisions  of  the  current  law  concerning  the 
problem  of  elimination   and   prevention   of 
Blums  and  blighted  areas  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  by  placing  the  powers  conferred 
upwn  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  with- 
in  the    framework   of    the    public    Interest, 
thereby    constituting    the    legislation    as    a 
proper  exercise  of  Federal  power  by  the  Con- 
gress.   A  discussion  of  these  matters,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  present  law.  Is  contained  In  the 
opinion  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  rendered 
In  the  case  of  Berman  v.  Parker,  848  U.S.C.  26. 
We  also  should  like  to  call  your  attention 
to   the   definition    In   the   bill    of   a   "slum 
blighted  area,"  contained   In   the   amended 
subsection    (r)   to  section  3  of  the  act.     In 
GUI  opinion,  the  definition  Is  so  broad  that 
any  area  of  the  District  of  Columbia  could 
conceivably  be  classified  as  a  slum  or  blighted 
area.    The  bill  provides  that  one  or   more 
of  several  factors  must  be  prevalent  In  order 
for  an  area  to  be  so  classified.     These  fac- 
tors "may  Include,"  but  are  not  necessarily 
confined  to,  such  conditions  as  deteri(»-atlng 
buildings,     obsolete     buildings,     and     over- 
crowded buildings.     In  the  absence  of  more 
precise  guidelines,  such  factors  can  be  ap- 
plied to  an  area  on  the  basis  of  subjective 
determinations. 

For  example,  one  could  well  assume  that 
any  building  is  deteriorating  from  the  mo- 
ment It  Is  erected.  If  applied  literally,  any 
area  could  be  classified  as  slum  or  blighted 
under  the  deteriorating  factor.  As  an- 
other example,  a  commercial  structure  may 
be  considered  to  be  obsolete.  However,  a 
building  Is  obsolete  only  In  relation  to  a 
specific  land  use.  The  relationship  between 
a  use  of  a  building  and  a  preconceived  land 
use  may  well  be  determined  on  a  subjective 
basis. 

We  note  also  that  the  definition  of  a  slum 
or  blighted  area  gives  no  cognizance  to  the 
degree  or  severity  of  deterioration,  dUaplda- 
tlon,  et  cetera.  Thus,  an  area  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  slum  and  may  be  scheduled 
for  large-scale  demolition  even  though  the 
blighting  factors  can  be  readily  corrected. 
For  example,  an  overcrowded  or  deteriorating 
buUdlng  may  be  substantially  Improved 
through  normal  enforcement  of  codes  or 
through  normal  maintenance.  Although  the 
bin  does  recognize  degree  In  a  sense,  it  does 
so  In  terms  (e.g.,  severe  social  llabUlty,  Im- 
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paired  sound  growth)    which  are  also  sus- 
ceptible to  subjective  evaluations. 

In  a  recent  report  to  the  Congress  (B- 
118764,  dated  June  28,  1963)  on  the  pre- 
mature approval  of  large-scale  demolition  for 
the  Erlevlew-I  urban  renewal  project,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  by  the  Urban  Renewal  Admin- 
istration, we  stated  that  many  buildings 
were  classified  as  being  substandard  on  the 
basis  of  vague  environmental  factors,  and 
that  such  classifications  were  used  as  a  basis 
for  large-scale  demolition  of  the  area.  We 
stated  that  under  URA's  criteria,  a  city 
could,  with  Urban  Renewal  Administration 
approval,  designate  any  of  Its  buildings  as 
"substandard"  and  schedule  such  buildings 
for  demolition  even  though  far  less  costly 
methods  of  urban  renewal  could  accomplish 
the  objectives  of  the  urban  renewal  legisla- 
tion. We  directed  our  recommendations  for 
corrective  action  to  the  Administrator, 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  and  the 
Commissioner,  Urban  Renewal  Administra- 
tion. 

Because  urban  renewal  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  Is  carried  out  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency 
through  loans  and  grants  made  by  URA  pur- 
suant to  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amend- 
ed, the  criteria  established  by  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  and  the  Urban 
Renewal  Administration  would  govern  the 
eligibility  of  designated  slum  clearance  and 
urban  renewal  projects  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Accordingly,  the  situation  dis- 
closed In  our  report  on  the  Erlevlew  project 
would  not  necessarily  be  repeated  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  if  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  and  Urban  Renewal  Admin- 
istration officials  administer  the  program  In 
the  manner  recommended  by  us,  or  If  the 
Congress  Incorpyorates  the  substance  of  our 
recommendations  In  the  basic  urban  re- 
newal legislation.  In  either  event,  of  course, 
there  Is  nothing  to  preclude  any  city  from 
establishing  more  rigid  requirements  than 
are  contained  In  the  basic  legislation  or  In 
URA  regxilatlons. 

Mr.  Owen  of  your  staff  requested  our  ad- 
vice specifically  as  to  whether  S.  628  would 
(1)    transfer  the  power  of  eminent  domain 
to  private  Industry;  (2)  provide  the  DUtrict 
of   Columbia   Redevelopment   Land   Agency 
with  additional  police  power;  and  (3)  place 
all   private   development   In    the   District   of 
Columbia  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission.    A  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  In 
question  indicates   that  as   to  question    (1) 
no    power    of    eminent    domain    Is    trans- 
ferred to  private  Industry.    The  right  to  con- 
demn real  property  Is  clearly  set  forth  under 
section  6  of  the  present  law  and  such  right  Is 
conferred    upon    the    Redevelopment    Land 
Agency  only.    The  police  power  granted  the 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency  under  the  pres- 
ent law   has  not  been  changed  under   the 
bill  In  question.    Under  the  projxjsed  subsec- 
tion (r)   of  section  3  of  8.  628  the  slum  and 
blighted  areas  covered  by  the  proposed  bill 
have  been  extended  to  nonresidential  areas, 
and  also  additional  factors  have   been  pro- 
vided In  determining  slum  and  blighted  areas. 
The  police  powers  of  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  thus  have  been  broadened  to  apply 
to  this  additional  authority.     Question    (2) 
Is  answered  accordingly. 

As  to  question  (3) ,  all  private  development 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  has  not  been 
placed  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission.  This 
Commission  is  empowered  under  section  6 
of  the  current  act  to  make  and  develop  a 
comprehensive  or  general  plan  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
provision  of  the  act  would  not  be  changed 
by  enactment  of  8.  628.  Since  the  compre- 
hensive plan  Is  Intended  only  as  general 
outline  and  guide  for  the  development  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  within  which  the 
various  project  areac  may  be  more  precisely 


planned  and  calculated,  there  woxild  be  no 
Interference  with  private  development  by 
the  formulation  of  the  comprehensive  plan. 
The  1946  act  requires  the  Planning  Commis- 
sion to  adopt  boundaries  few  a  proi>osed  proj- 
ect area  redevelopment  plan  which,  when 
adopted  and  approved  by  the  District  Com- 
missioners, would  place  the  area,  within  the 
boundaries  approved,  under  the  control  of 
the  Planning  Commission.  Insofar  as  further 
Implementation  of  the  plan  Is  concerned 
However,  It  Is  the  view  of  our  Office  that  land 
areas  outside  the  boundaries  of  specific  area 
redevelopment  plans  would  not  be  precluded 
from  development  by  private  Interests  so  long 
as  there  was  no  conflict  with  the  overall 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Sincerely  yoxirs, 

Joseph  Campbell, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


FREE   ENTERPRISE 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Tatlor]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  October 
7  has  been  designated  by  many  as  Free 
Enterprise  Day.  Free  enterprise— like 
other  freedoms — should  be  appreciated 
and  cherished  by  each  American  citizen. 
If  America's  greatness  can  be  attributed 
to  a  single  cause,  it  is.  in  my  opinion, 
freedom  of  individual  enterprise,  of 
thought  and  of  action. 

The  United  States,  with  6  percent  of 
the  world's  population  and  7  percent  of 
the  world's  land,  has  developed  the  ca- 
pacity to  produce  50  percent  of  the 
world's  goods.  We  are  the  best  fed,  best 
clothed,  and  best  housed  people  In  the 
world.  We  have  reached  a  standard  of 
living  which  no  other  nation  has  been 
able  to  emulate  during  the  long,  stormy 
history  of  the  world.  The  productive 
capacity  of  our  farms  and  our  factories, 
and  our  mines  is  the  envy  and  hope  of 
a  free  world. 

The  strength  of  our  economic  system  is 
In  its  freedom  and  in  the  spirit  of  com- 
petition which  has  produced  more  effi- 
cient methods  of  production  and  distri- 
bution. 

Throughout  the  world,  progress  has 
been  synonsrmous  with  those  systems  of 
government  whose  economies  are  based 
on  free  competition  and  the  recognition 
of  individual  initiative.  Our  Govern- 
ment must  not  do  for  our  people  the 
things  that  they  can  do  for  themselves. 
Such  lessens  individual  initiative  and  is 
a  dangerous  procedure.  Basically,  I 
favor  as  little  governmental  regulation 
and  control  as  possible,  and  I  do  not  favor 
the  Federal  Government  rendering  serv- 
ices which  can  be  rendered  by  the  States 
or  local  units  of  government. 

In  the  next  few  days  business  and  in- 
dustrial leaders  throughout  my  congres- 
sional district  in  North  Carolina  will  con- 
duct many  Free  Enterprise  Day  celebra- 
tions. One  community  is  planning  a 
large  parade,  followed  by  a  banquet  and 
speaking.  I  Join  with  business  and  in- 
dustrial leaders  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict and  across  the  Nation  in  the  belief 
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that  ob«ervance  of  this  day  helps  In  ef 
fectlvely  telling  the  free  enterpriae  story. 

Prom  time  to  time  In  our  history  other 
systems  of  government  have  attempted 
Intrusions  and.  lllce  imwelcome  guest^ 
have  asserted  with  unrestrained  propaf 
ganda  that  other  Ideologies  are  mor4 
sound  than  free  enterprise.  Yet  today  I 
believe  we  are  seeing  the  deterioration  o| 
these  systems  of  economy  and  governi 
ment.  The  Soviets  are  admittedly  lii 
economic  trouble.  So  are  the  Cubans 
and  the  Red  Chinese. 

At  the  very  moment  that  we  now  paus^ 
to  pay  special  tribute  to  free  enterprise^ 
negotiations  are  in  progress  to  conside? 
the  sale  of  surplus  U.S.  wheat  to  Russia 
where  the  lack  of  a  system  of  free  enter- 
prise and  accompanying  Individual 
Initiative  has  caused  agricultural  econo- 
mies to  falter. 

So  long  as  we  In  the  United  Stated 
continue  to  recognize  the  rights  of  th« 
indlvidiaal  and  his  right  to  compete 
freely  with  other  individuals,  according 
to  his  own  dictates  and  abilities,  I  be- 
lieve we  will  continue  to  offer  our  citi- 
zens a  trusteeship  to  a  promising  future. 
To  this  purpose  we  rededlcate  ourselves 
today. 

THE  BRACERO  PROGRAM  HAS  BEEN 
A  CRUTCH  AND  A  TRAP  TO  MANY! 
AMERICAN  FARMERS  I 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aslg 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extenq 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recordi 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  therei 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemani 
from  Maasachxisetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZAL£Z.  Mr.  Speaker,  thei 
bracero  program  has  been  a  crutch  and: 
a  trap  to  many  American  farmers  for 
years.  Some  growers  would  rather  not 
use  braceros,  but  must  do  so  because  of 
the  pressures  of  competition.  Witness 
this  letter  which  I  recently  received  from 
one  of  the  largest  farm  operators  in 
Arizona: 

Phoxmiz.  Aiiz., 
September  25,  1963. 
Hon.  Hknkt  B.  Oowzalez, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dtam  Sn;   Regarding  the  extension  of  the 
bracero  program  or  Public  Law  78.  which  l! 
xinderstand  is  slated  to  come  up  for  dlscxu- 
sion  In  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives.  I  wish 
to  ask  your  help  In  defeating  the  bill. 

I  have  been  for  a  long  time  a  large  user 
of  the  Mexican  nationals  but  It  Is  time  to 
eliminate  this  law  as  It  Is  caiulng  a  hardship 
on  the  migrant  labor  who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  State*.  We  have  plenty  of  labor 
available  now.  We  realize  we  will  have  to  pay 
more  money  for  this  labor  but  we  should  aa 
no  one  can  live  on  wages  now  being  paid  on 
account  of  this  bracero  program. 

The  only  grower  and  shippers  that  want 
thla  program  extended  are  the  large  grow- 
ers that  are  trying  to  dominate  our  business 
In  all  producing  areas.  We  have  an  over- 
production on  practically  all  fruits  and  vege- 
tables today  due  to  this  bracero  program. 

I  am  an  American  and  I  would  lUce  to 
work  the  American  people  at  a  wage  they 
can  live  on.  so  I  ask  for  you  to  vote  against 
the  extension  of  this  program. 

We  farm  today  3,000  acres  of  land,  one  of 
the  largest  grower-shippers  In  Arizona  and 
without  this  program  we  Intend  to  stay  In  | 
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buslneas  and  we  Intend  to  help  the  American 
farm  labor  earn  a  better  living. 
Kindest  regards. 

Very  trvUy  yoxuB. 

BoDnn  PaoOTTCB  Co. 
A.  W.  BooxMX. 


AIR      ROUTE      TRAFFIC      CONTROL 
CENTER.  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  a  decision  was  announced  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency.  Najeeb  E.  Halaby,  that  the  Air 
Route  Traffic  Control  Center  in  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  would  be  relocated  In 
Houston,  Tex.  This  announcement 
came  without  prior  warning  or  hearing 
of  any  kind,  and  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  San  Antonio  center  had  been  built 
at  a  heavy  cost  to  the  taxpayers  only 
4  years  prior  to  the  announcement  that 
it  was  to  be  abandoned,  the  decision 
appeared  to  be  somewhat  shrouded  In 
mystery.  Since  the  Center  Is  in  the  dis- 
trict which  I  represent  I  naturally  felt 
a  responsibility  to  Inquire  Into  the  deci- 
sion to  vacate  Its  premises  and  to  uproot 
a  great  nvmiber  of  FAA  employees  who 
had  made  San  Antonio  their  home. 

My  modest  request  for  information  on 
this  matter  was  met  by  such  rude  and 
arrogant  resistance  by  Mr.  Halaby  that 
I  was  at  first  shocked.  Determined  to 
get  beneath  a  situation  that  was  ob- 
viously being  whitewashed  I  broadened 
the  Inquiry  and  Intensified  my  efforts 
to  learn  the  facts.  The  reason  for  Mr. 
Halaby  s  arbitrariness  in  withholding  in- 
formation from  me  became  clear  when 
certain  facts  were  pried  loose.  The 
decision  to  relocate  the  Center  was  as 
arbitrary  as  the  behavior  of  the  Admin- 
istrator. The  facts  Justifying  the  move 
were  long  In  coming  because  the  move 
Itself  Is  vmjustifiable. 

The  two  reasons  given  for  the  decision 
to  relocate  the  Center  were  safety  and 
efBciency  of  operations.  Upon  examina- 
tion both  reasons  proved  to  be  spurious. 
Appropriations  for  the  move  had  not 
been  requested.  Where  was  the  money 
to  come  from  to  effectuate  It?  It  was 
finally  admitted  that  funds  from  other 
accounts — accounts  that  had  been  set  up 
for  the  purchase  of  safety  equipment 
scheduled  to  be  installed  in  other  cen- 
ters where  It  was  long  overdue  and  where 
flying  conditions  had  become  hazardous 
because  of  its  absence — was  to  be  si- 
phoned off  to  facilitate  an  unnecessary 
move,  a  move  from  a  center  which  had 
been  constructed  only  4  years  earlier, 
which  was  up-to-date  and  needed  no 
repairs  or  renovations.  This  was  how 
the  goal  of  air  safety  was  to  be  reached, 
by  jeopardizing  the  air  safety  facilities 
in  other  centers  throughout  the  country. 
The  attempts  to  defend  the  move  on 
an  econ(xnic  basis  have  proven  to  be 
equally  weightless.  In  fact,  the  move 
represents  a  loss  of  more  than  $4  mil- 


lion, which  are  to  be  wasted  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  new,  unnecessary  center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
seriousness  of  these  charges.  They  indi- 
cate not  only  that  a  bad  decision  has 
been  made  at  a  high  governmental  level, 
but  that  there  is  an  inherent  defect  in 
the  decisionmaking  process  that  led  to 
it.  This  defect  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
decision  was  made  by  one  man.  the  Ad- 
ministrator, who  operates  on  the  belief 
that  he  Is  not  a  public  servant,  but  that 
he  is  some  sort  of  absolute  dictator  or 
commissar,  not  responsible  to  the  people 
who  pay  his  salary  or  to  the  elected  of- 
ficials who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of 
representing  the  r>eople. 

Let  me  give  you  Just  one  further  ex- 
ample of  the  supreme  arrogance  of  the 
man.  Many  months  have  passed  since 
the  question  of  the  abandonment  of  the 
San  Antonio  center  has  been  discussed 
in  public.  This  time  was  utilized  to  col- 
lect additional  data  and  to  reexamine 
the  problem.  My  initial  conclusions  were 
strengthened  by  this  study  and  in  the 
sincere  desire  to  present  my  findings  ob- 
jectively and  without  fanfare,  I  reduced 
them  to  writing  and  Included  them  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Halaby.  The  letter  was 
mailed  on  September  23.  1963.  More 
than  2  weeks  have  since  elapsed.  Mr, 
Halaby  has  not  seen  fit  to  even  acknowl- 
edge its  receipt.  No  reply  to  the  letter 
has  been  received.  Surely,  2  weeks  is  a 
reasonable  time  to  allow  for  an  answer  to 
one's  letter. 

The  complete  text  of  my  letter  to  Na- 
jeeb E.  Halaby  follows: 

Seftxmber  33.  1963. 
Mr.  Najceb  E.  Halabt, 
Administrator,  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Mk.  Hal  AST :  I  have  continued  over 
the  past  year  to  devote  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  to  the  study  of  the  problems  arising 
from  the  proposal  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  to  relocate  the  San  Antonio  ARTC 
center  to  a  location  In  Houston.  My  Initial 
conclusion  that  such  a  move  Is  not  only  un- 
necessary but  represents  needless  ezpendl- 
tiu-e  of  public  funds,  has  been  confirmed. 
The  following  contains  the  facts  on  which 
this  conclusion  is  based. 

From  an  operational  standpoint,  the  ex- 
isting San  Antonio  ARTC  center  is  com- 
pletely adequate,  and  meets  the  standard 
established  for  the  construction  o*  new  ARTC 
center  buUdlngs.  From  a  cost  standpoint, 
the  abandonment  of  San  Antonio  ARTC  cen- 
ter, and  the  construction  of  a  new  ARTC  cen- 
ter in  Houston  would  entail  the  needless 
expenditure  of  In  excess  of  $4  million. 

Unfortunately.  In  the  documentation  of 
the  case  against  the  San  Antonio  ARTC  cen- 
ter by  the  PAA.  there  has  been  a  preoccupa- 
tion with  comparing  the  costs  of  operating 
two  centers  (New  Orleans  and  San  Antonio) 
versus  one  center  (Houston).  That  tjrpe  of 
comparison  has  established  a  heavy  prejudice 
against  the  continued  operation  of  the  San 
Antonio  ARTC  center.  It  has  also  distorted 
the  facts  of  the  situation  almost  ijeyond  rec- 
ognition. 

In  order  to  place  the  matter  In  the  proper 
perspective.  It  Is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  factors  arising  from  a  consideration  of 
the  New  Orleans  ARTC  center  be  eliminated 
from  the  comparison.  Accepting  the  fact 
that  the  New  Orleans  ARTC  center  Is  to  be 
closed,  a  net  reduction  In  the  total  number 
of  ARTC  centers  Is  accomplished,  whether 
the  San  Antonio  ARTC  center  is  retained, 
or  whether  the  San  Antonio  operation  is 
relocated  to  Houston.     The  only  consldera- 
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tion  to  be  shown  to  the  closing  of  the  New 
Orleans  ARTC  center  Ls  with  respect  to  the 
allocation  of  the  New  Orleans  ARTC  area 
among  adjacent  ARTC  centers  (JacksonvUle, 
Memphis,  Fort  Worth,  and  San  Antonio/ 
Houston).  The  eoets  arising  from  the  clos- 
ing of  the  New  Orleans  ARTC  center  relate 
to  that  project  alone.  Such  costs  are  not 
materially  affected  by  the  location  of  the 
San  Antonio  ARTC  center.  Therefore  the 
introduction  of  New  Orleans  costs  in  the 
comparison  of  San  Antonio  and  Houston  Is 
improper. 

The  central  Issue  then  Is  a  comparison  of 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  San  Antonio 
ARTC  center,  with  the  cost  of  abandoning 
the  San  Antonio  center  and  constructing  a 
new  center  in  Houston. 

In  previous  correspondence,  and  specifi- 
cally in  his  letter  of  May  18.  1962.  your  Dep- 
uty Administrator  offered  the  Justification  of 
a  central  location  of  an  ARTC  center  within 
Its  boundaries.  Obviously  this  consideration 
has  not  weighed  very  heavily  upon  the  FAA 
In  considering  locations  of  other  ARTC  cen- 
ters, when  one  observes  the  location  of  the 
ARTC  centers  for  the  following  areas:  Los 
Angeles  area,  Seattle  area.  Salt  Lake  City 
area,  Minneapolis  area,  Chicago  area,  Indian- 
apolis area,  Boston  area.  New  York  area, 
Washington  area,  and  Miami  area. 

It  Is  Immediately  obvious  that  In  at  least 
one-half  of  the  ARTC  areas  In  the  contigu- 
ous United  States,  the  ARTC  center  is  locat- 
ed nowhere  near  the  middle  of  the  area. 
In  most  of  the  areas  named  above,  the  im- 
balance is  more  pronounced  than  It  would 
be  with  the  proposed  expansion  of  the  San 
Antonio  area.  Actually,  in  two  of  the  areas. 
Cleveland  and  New  York,  the  move  to  a  new 
ARTC  center  location  took  the  ARTC  opera- 
tion further  away  from  the  geographic  mid- 
dle of  their  respective  areas. 

Previous  reference  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  to  computer  costs  are  meaningless  in 
a  comparison  of  Sem  Antonio  versus  Houston. 
There  is  no  computer  in  the  New  Orleans 
ARTC  center  and  neither  is  there  a  computer 
in  the  San  Antonio  ARTC  center.  The  FAA 
has  been  unable  to  establish  any  factxial 
basis  upon  which  to  project  computer  costs 
to  the  year  1970.  Certainly  the  experience 
gained  in  the  rental  of  19&8-vlntage  com- 
puters does  not  provide  such  a  basis.  Neither 
has  the  FAA's  research  program  produced 
anything  workable  in  the  field  of  data  proc- 
essing. In  any  event,  with  the  closing  of  the 
New  Orleans  ARTC  center,  the  comparison 
becomes  that  of  San  Antonio  versus  Houston. 
In  either  location,  computer  costs  would  l>e 
the  same  and  therefore  this  item  is  meaning- 
less in  a  cost  comparison. 

Similarly,  the  cost  advantage  claimed  by 
FAA  with  respect  to  microwave  repeater  links 
for  remote  radar  falls  to  consider  the  feasi- 
bility of  utilizing  common  links  for  more 
than  one  remote  radar.  Approached  on  this 
basis  it  can  be  shown  that  the  overall  cost  of 
microwave  repeater  links  for  San  Antonio 
win  be  approximately  the  same  as  for  Hovis- 
ton.  FAA  Justification  pi^ports  to  show  that 
an  additional  17  microwave  link  repeaters 
would  be  required  In  order  to  remote  certain 
long-range  radars  to  the  San  Antonio  ARTC 
center  as  compared  to  Houston.  Under 
FAA's  proixMal,  separate  chains  of  micro- 
wave towers  would  be  established  from  each 
remote  radar  to  the  ARTC  center.  This  plan 
would  ignore  the  fact  that  portions  of  these 
chains  would  lie  along  a  common  path  and 
could  share  the  same  set  of  microwave  tow- 
ers.   For  example: 

1.  A  microwave  chain  exists  between  San 
Antonio  and  Hoiiston  and  would  serve  to  re- 
mote radar  In  either  direction.  I.e.,  Houston 
to  San  Antonio  (present);  or,  San  Antonio 
to  Houston  (proposed). 

2.  FAA  has  stated  that  13  microwave  tow- 
ers would  be  required  to  remote  the  New 
Orleans  radar  to  Houston,  whereas  22  mlcro- 
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wave  towera.  or  an  additional  9,  would  be 
needed  to  carry  the  Mew  Orleans  radar  to  the 
San  Antonio  ARTC  center.  Actually,  tha  ex- 
isting chain  of  nUcrowave  towen  between 
Houston  and  San  Antonio  oould  also  carry 
the  New  Orleans  radar  over  that  portion  of 
the  chain.  Therefore,  It  is  clear  that  no 
additional  microwave  towers  would  be  re- 
quired to  remote  the  New  Orleans  radar, 
whether  the  ARTC  center  be  located  in  San 
Antonio  or  Houston. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  Alexandria.  La., 
radar,  proposed  for  1964.  FAA  has  stated  that 
no  additional  microwave  towers  would  be  re- 
quired in  remotlng  this  radar  to  Houston 
rather  than  to  New  Orleans  as  originally  pro- 
posed. FAA  has  further  ciainaed  that  a  net 
increase  of  eight  microwave  towers  would  be 
required  to  remote  the  Alexandria  radar  to 
San  Antonio.  Again,  as  shown  in  item  2. 
above,  the  Alexandria  radar  microwave  chain 
could  be  constructed  to  Join  the  existing 
chain  at  Houston,  and  this  radar  informa- 
tion could  be  carried  with  the  New  Orleans 
and  Houston  radar  information  on  the  exist- 
ing microwave  towers  between  Houston  and 
San  Antonio. 

•nius  it  Is  clear  that  the  total  require- 
ment for  microwave  towers  to  remote  radar 
to  the  ARTC  center  would  be  identical  In 
either  San  Antonio  or  Hoxiston.  and  there- 
fore this  item  Is  of  no  concern  in  a  cost 
comf>arlson.  Failure  to  consider  this  pos- 
sibility in  FAA's  previous  Justification  reg- 
istered an  advantage  to  the  Houston  site 
in  excess  of  $1.5  million. 

TTie  present  ARTC  center  building  in  San 
Antonio  is  adequate  to  handle  the  Increased 
activity  resulting  from  a  reapportionment  of 
the  New  Orleans  ARTC  area.  FAA  estimates 
of  a  $500,000  construction  program  to  ex- 
pand the  San  Antonio  ABTC  center  build- 
ing are  erroneous.  The  existing  building  is 
adequate  to  accommodate  additional  posi- 
tions of  operation  transferred  from  the  New 
Orleans  center,  as  well  as  any  data  ^MDcees- 
ing  equipment  contemplated  for  this  or  any 
other  center. 

In  addition,  every  relocation  of  ARTC  cen- 
ters by  FAA  In  recent  years  has  been  for  the 
purf>ose  of  providing  modern  adequate  facili- 
ties in  lieu  of  outmoded,  cramped,  and  in- 
efficient quarters.  The  existing  San  Antonio 
ARTC  center  meets  the  standards  of  the  re- 
cently constructed  ARTC  centers  at  other 
locations.  Also,  the  San  Antonio  ARTC  cen- 
ter Is  not  burdened  by  the  expensive  and 
questionable  innovations  Imposed  by  civU 
defense. 

Although  FAA  has  contended  that  the  lo- 
cation of  an  ARTC  center  need  not  be  con- 
cerned with  the  nature  of  the  traffic  within 
the  area,  there  are  certain  factors  relating 
to  the  location  of  the  San  Antonio  ARTC 
center  that  are  unique,  and  which  deserve 
special  consideration.  The  heavy  concen- 
tration of  military  aircraft  in  the  San  An- 
tonio area,  and  the  special  nature  of  their 
individual  missions  require  daily  coordina- 
tion between  the  ARTC  center  and  the  vari- 
ous military  bases.  Much  of  this  coordi- 
nation is  of  a  nature  that  cannot  be  accom- 
plished over  telephone  lines.  These  nUlitary 
operations,  important  in  peacetime,  assimie 
far  graver  proportions  in  an  emergency  sit- 
uation. The  removal  of  the  ARTC  center 
from  San  Antonio  to  any  other  location 
would  have  serious  consequences  on  the 
smooth  conduct  of  military  operations  from 
bases  at  San  Ant<xiio. 

In  summary,  the  decision  must  be  made 
in  terms  of  retaining  the  existing,  adequate, 
and  vital  ARTC  center  in  San  Antonio,  or 
moving  that  center  to  Houston.  Such  a  de- 
cision must  Ignore  the  closing  of  the  New 
Orleans  ARTC  center,  since  those  costs 
would  apply  eqiially  to  San  Antonio  or 
Houston. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  retention  ot  the  San 
Antonio  ARTC  center  will  represent  an  im- 


mediate saving  In  excess  or  $4  million  over 
the  construction  of  a  center  in  Houston. 
Sincerely  yovirs, 

Renit  B.  Oowzauez.  M.0. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  reasonable  person 
would  have  responded  within  2  weeks. 
A  Federal  employee  who  realize*  he  is 
only  a  public  servant  would  feel  obli- 
gated to  answer  a  letter.  The  head  of 
an  important  Federal  agency  would  want 
to  cooperate  with  Members  of  Congress, 
to  be  aboveboard.  to  offer  honest  ex- 
planations for  his  actions.  Not  so  Mr. 
Najeeb  E.  Halaby.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, his  rude  silence  means  two 
things : 

First.  He  has  no  facts  to  rebut  the 
contentions  and  the  facts  alleged  in  my 
letter  of  September  23. 

Second.  The  facts  stated  and  the  con- 
clusions drawn  in  that  letter  are  all  true 
and  correct. 

We  can  expect  that  an  appropriation 
will  be  asked  for  this  year  to  support 
the  move  in  question.  Mr.  HiUaby  Is  not 
so  silent  when  it  comes  to  asking  Con- 
gress to  turn  over  the  people's  money  to 
him.  The  move  that  was  originally 
scheduled  to  take  place  was  postponed 
after  I  raised  the  Issue  that  It  was  a 
wasteful  plan,  and  now  Mr.  Halaby  will 
ask  this  House  for  money  to  make  the 
move  so  as  to  partially  shift  the  resp>on- 
sibility  for  it  onto  our  shoulders.  I  sin- 
cerely and  humbly  request  that  In  the 
Interests  of  both  air  safety  and  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility this  particular  request  for 
an  appropriation  Is  scrutinized  and  that 
the  facts  that  I  have  tried  to  bring  before 
the  public  are  considered  In  this  regard. 


THE  GRAVE  BALANCE-OF-PAY- 

MENTS   DEFICIT   PROBLEM 
Mr.    BURKE.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many,  if 
not  all.  of  our  great  travel  industries  and 
travel  service  industries  are  as  concerned 
as  the  President  and  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  about  the  grave  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  problem  and  are  anx- 
ious to  help  us  find  ways  and  means  to 
offset  the  balance-of -payments  deficit. 

As  I  mentioned  yesterday,  the  Honor- 
able Wright  Patman,  Democrat,  of 
Texas,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  has  assigned 
to  me  and  two  of  my  colleagues.  Repre- 
sentative R.  T.  HAirifA,  Democrat,  of 
California,  and  Representative  William 
B.  WiDNALL.  Republican,  of  New  Jersey, 
the  task  of  preparing  an  advisory  report 
on  the  steps  which  might  be  taken  to 
reduce  the  balance-of-payments  deficit. 

The  three  of  us  met  recently  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  travel  industry  and 
representatives  of  Government  for  an  ex- 
ploratory discussion  pertaining  to  pro- 
cedures and  areas  in  which  we  might 
inquire. 

Following  the  September  30  meeting 
at  which  all  present  expressed  entbosi- 
asm,  I  received  several  letters  from  these 
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experts.  Today,  I  should  like  to  quoie 
from  the  c<xnmunicatlon  by  Mr.  Stephen 
S.  Halsey,  vice  president  of  the  Amerlcain 
Express  Co. 

AifzucAN  Expftxss  Co.. 
Wouhinffton,  D.C..  September  30,  1983. 
Mt  Dkas  Ifx.  PxppBt:  It  waa  a  KTe4t 
pleasure  to  join  you  for  lunch  today,  and 
greatly  appreciate  being  Included  In  tile 
group  which  you  gathered  to  discuss  tlje 
function  of  your  new  subcommittee.  I  ajti 
greatly  cheered  by  the  creation  of  the  Hou4e 
Subcommittee  on  Tourism.  I  think  It  |s 
vitally  Important  for  the  Ck>ngre88  tu 
examine  In  detail  the  tourism  Industry,  sinoe 
It  Is  one  of  the  largest  Industries  In  tlie 
United  States.  The  travel  Industry  has  ati 
Important  function  In  helping  to  offset  the 
b«aanoe-of-payment8  deficit.  While  It  Is  a 
fact  that  the  Imbalance  in  the  travel  a<}- 
count  waa  $1.4  billion  In  1962.  it  Is  clear  th^ 
travel  expenditures  by  Americans  have  wide 
effects  on  the  whole  economy  of  the  United 
States,  and  on  the  economies  of  our  allie^ 
and  friends  abroad.  { 

Our  balance-of-payments  deficit  makes  it 
imperative  that  every  aspect  of  American  in* 
duitry  seek  new  methods  to  Increase  this 
country's  share  of  world  commerce.  In*- 
creasing  the  number  of  foreign  travelers  t9 
the  United  States  is  one  Important  method 
of  increasing  U.S.  revenue.  An  excellent 
start  has  been  made  by  the  US.  Travel  Serv* 
ice,  but  much  more  can  be  done. 

This  encoxiragement  of  foreign  visitors  fit4 
closely  with  the  administration's  new  pro* 
gram  of  "See  the  U.S-A."  Work  done  by  th4 
Oovemment  and  Industry  to  bring  this  pro* 
gram  Into  being  will  help  stimulate  the  flo^ 
of  visitor*  from  abroad.  However,  I  feel 
strongly  that  the  many  related  industries 
benefiting  from  travel  generally  need  an  ad-< 
dltlonal  8tlm\ilus.  Your  subcommittee  wll| 
provide  that  stimulus. 

In  my  opinion.  It  would  be  approprlai 
for  your  subcommittee  to  examine  the  In-^ 
dustry  programs  already  underway  whlctt 
encourage  travel  in  the  United  States  and  tc^ 
the  United  States;  and  to  bring  Into  focu4 
the  many  programs  which  can  be  luder-i 
taken  by  local  and  State  governments,  and! 
by  private  Industry  groups.  ] 

Other  governments,  particularly  in  Eu- 
rope, helped  solve  their  balance-of-payments 
difficulties  by  actively  promoting  toxfflsm. 
We  should  do  no  less. 

American  Express,  which  has  long  been! 
active  In  the  promotion  of  travel  to  the 
United  States  and  within  the  United  States. 
Is  ready  to  assist  In  all  programs  which  en- 


coxirage  the  Increased  fiow  of  peoples  be- 
tween countries.  I  consider  It  a  signal 
honor  to  have  been  included  in  your  preliml« 
nary  discussion,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  call 
on  me  for  assistance  as  yotir  program 
develops. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stxphkn  S.  Halsxt, 

Vice  President. 


WEST  VIRGINIA:   NO  LONGER 
SHORT-CHANGED 

Mr.    BURKE.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Hechlbr]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HECKLER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
made  no  secret  of  my  findings  over  the 
past  few  years  when  they  reveal  that 
West  Virginia  is  being  short-changed, 
because  for  many  years  the  great  Moun- 
tain State  was  the  "forgotten   State." 
Today,  when  this  House  overwhelmingly 
passed  the  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriations bill.  I  thought  it  might  pro- 
vide a  good  opportunity  to  take  stock  of 
where    we    stand    on    prime    military 
contracts. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1960,  West  Virginia 
ranked  46th  in  the  Nation— right  near 
the  bottom  of  the  heap — in  the  per 
capita  amount  of  prime  military  con- 
tracts. In  that  year.  $36,098,000  in 
prime  military  contracts  went  to  West 
Virginia,  which  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  estimates  to  be  only  $19.51 
for  every  individual  in  the  State. 

At  this  time  last  year,  I  presented 
figures  to  the  House  which  Indicated 
that  for  the  fiscal  year  1962  West  Vir- 
ginia had  vaulted  to  30th  in  the  Nation 
in  the  per  capita  amount  of  prime  mili- 
tary contracts.  In  that  year,  a  total  of 
$133,782,000  was  awarded  to  the  State 
of  West  Virginia  in  these  contracts. 
This  constituted  a  total  of  $72.31  per 
capita  in  West  Virginia— a  whopping  in- 
crease of  270  percent.  In  the  rate  of  in- 
crease registered  during  fiscal  year  1962 


over  fiscal  year  1960,  West  Virginia 
ranked  third  highest  among  the  States 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  been  able 
to  obtain  official  Department  of  Defense 
figures  for  the  fiscal  year  1963.  which 
reveal  an  even  brighter  picture  for  the 
State  of  West  Virginia.  During  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  West 
Virginia's  total  of  prime  military  con- 
tract awards  rose  even  further  to  $162  - 
201,000.  This  constitutes  a  total  of 
$88.59  per  capita. 

What  does  this  mean,  comparatively? 

It  means  that  in  the  per  capita  amount 
of  prime  military  contracts.  West  Vir- 
ginia jumped  from  46th  in  the  Nation 
in  fiscal  1960  to  26th  in  the  Nation  in 
fiscal  1963. 

It  means  that  West  Virginia's  per  cap- 
ita share  of  prime  military  contracts 
rocketed  upward  354  percent  from  1960 
to  1963. 

It  means  that  West  Virginia's  rapid 
rise  in  per  capita  share  of  prime  military 
contracts  now  ranks  the  Mountain  State 
second  in  the  Nation,  when  contrasting 
1963  against  1960. 

It  means  that  when  you  compare  the 
total  dollar  value  of  prime  military  con- 
tracts, 1963  and  1960,  West  Virginia 
shows  a  230-percent  increase,  which  is 
the  third  highest  rate  of  Increase  In  the 
Nation. 

It  means  that  in  the  fiscal  year  1960, 
West  Virginia's  share  of  the  total  nation- 
al amount  of  prime  military  contracts 
was  a  piddling  0.2  percent.  In  fiscal  1961 
the  share  was  0.3  percent,  in  fiscal  1962 
it  rose  to  0.5  percent,  and  in  the  fiscal 
year  1963  West  Virginia's  share  had  risen 
to  0.7  percent. 

All  in  all.  these  official  figures  demon- 
strate conclusively  that  President  Ken- 
nedy has  kept  his  promises  to  West 
Virginia  in  full  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  order  to  drive  home 
the  points  which  I  have  made  and  to  doc- 
imient  them  further,  under  unanimous 
consent  I  include  official  Department  of 
Defense  statistics  showing  the  trend  of 
prime  military  procurement  awards  over 
$10,000  for  the  fiscal  years  1960  through 
1963: 


Nel 


state 


Alabama „ .  _k 

Alaska. ™:: 

Arizona „._ ,  

Arkansas 

Calllornla III""'. 

Colorado „_ _.„." 

Connecticut. l.Jlll 

Delaware 

District  of  Oolambia...rimi 

Florida " 

Georgia 

HawaU 1.™1I'11 

Idaho „ ..„_ 

ininols I 

Indiana. II 

Iowa " 

Kansas III"IIII 

Kentucky III"! 

Louisiana ..„_ _.    „ 

Main* IIIIIIIi; 

Maryland II..IIIII! 

M  assachusetts I.III! 

Michigan .„._._. IIIIIII"  ' 

Minnesota "I 

Misrisitppi 

MJawori;. 


Fiscal 
1860 


$103,871 
78.O40 
168,074 
10,891 
4,830,252 
246,740 
838,535 
53.352 
06.400 
489,803 
177.034 
48.071 
46.630 
385,053 
310.632 
147,443 
573.563 
32,741 
107, 157 
32,216 
51\887 
1,07a  436 
600,047 
102,084 
46,046 
336,668 


Fiscal 
1961 


164 


$106, 

01, 

244, 

46, 

S,  276, 

465, 

1,018, 

^. 
140,451 
402,154 
300,!  20 

26,(16 

14.131 
437,5  50 
353. 
126, 
538. 

45, 
130. 

96, 

527, 

1,072, 

590. 

I88.6fe2 

60,316 

337,6110 


value  of  military  procuremenl  actions  by  fiscal  year 
(In  tboiisands] 


1137 
<«6 
"60 
104 
iOO 
80 


5D2 
il9 

687 

im 
ai6 

5)1 

3ro 

4iO 


Fiscal 
1962 


$154,419 

63,320 
152,961 

84,798 

5, 993.  244 

665,279 

1, 213, 067 

47,197 
181.054 
645.478 
337,478 

31.875 

26,121 
531.008 
571,184 
179, 153 
303,507 

43,510 
244.036 

79,585 
469.  491 

I,  3io.au 

677.786 
297.  ,106 
100,220 
545,563 


Fiscal 
1963 


$194,990 
103.476 
285.761 
39,114 
5,835,670 
444,196 
1,048,449 
67,036 
238,120 
583,237 
423,290 
45,206 
8.634 
486.067 
486,759 
l.%,406 
331.687 
55,725 
195,341 
58.400 
606.365 
1,060.165 
633.047 
273.757 
186,030 
686,111 


State 


Montana 

Nebnvska 

Nevada „. . 

New  Hampshire I™ 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico .„. 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio l.llllll. 

OUaboma. I 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rbode  Island 

.'South  Carolina 

South  Dakota ! 

Tennessee . 

Texas I.IIIIIIIII! 

Utah 

Vermont 

Vinrinla .., 

Wash  Ington 

Wp.<it  Virginia 

Wisconsin —.......„„... 

Wyoming II 


Fiscal 
1000 


$27,058 

n,034 

8,965 

72,272 

1,274.664 

77,707 

2,377,522 

1?2,890 

8,683 

007,  068 

146,  519 

23,963 

671,314 

26,081 

31,314 

43,601 

100.896 

1,138,028 

176,394 

18, 746 

422. 1«4 

716,087 

36,098 

167,214 

41,764 


Fiscal 
1061 


$04,538 

51,123 

8,860 

104,589 

949,737 

63,540 

2,642,803 

237,196 

12,980 

1,004,24.^ 

123,433 

27,626 

804,389 

25,292 

40,804 

27,626 

144.069 

1,138,471 

349,611 

16,176 

505,168 

646,359 

61.884 

221,740 

24,262 


Fiscal 
1063 


$31,264 

53,172 
8.246 

58,926 
1,063,096 

6a729 

2,668,744 

268,090 

99.627 

1,129,017 

135,825 

46.129 
962,068 

57,966 

65,212 

112,682 

183,794 

1,006,263 

298, 6«6 

16,421 
446,183 
921,116 
183,782 
268,786 

22,661 


Fiscal 
1963 


$79,349 

33,  .'559 

13,148 

51, 174 

1,251,608 

61,642 

2,60ai46 

268,987 

64,866 

1,345,686 

111,204 

41,777 

887,452 

46,970 

67,747 

80,630 

183,478 

1, 203, 123 

406,127 

12,268 

484,980 

1,051,581 

162,201 

219,427 

125,081 


1963 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Hardy  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
this  week  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  McDowell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  through  October  17  on  account 
of  official  committee  business. 

Mr.  Addabbo,  for  balance  of  week  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  sp>ecial  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  BuHKK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mahon)  for  1  hour,  today,  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Holifizld,  for  30  minutes,  on 
Thursday  next. 

Mr.  Brock  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ells- 
worth), for  30  minutes,  on  Tuesday, 
C^tober  15,  1963. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  i>ermission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ellsworth)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: 

Mr.  Barkt. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Burke)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: 

Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  St.  Once. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows; 

S.  1172.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  8e-«18 
and  section  606  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936,  to  authorize  the  amendment  of  con- 
tracts between  shipowners  and  the  United 
States  dealing  with  vessels  whose  life  has 
been  extended  by  Public  Law  88-518,  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  13.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain 
land  situated  In  the  State  of  Arkansas  to  tha 
city  of  FayettevlUe,  Ark.; 

8.  453.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Memphis  lock  and  dam  on  the  Tombigbe« 
River  near  Aliceville,  Ala.; 

S.743.  An  act  to  furnish  to  the  Padre 
Junipero  Serra  250th  Anniversary  Association 
medals  in  commemoration  of  this  250th  an- 
niversary of  his  birth; 

8.  811.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  release  of 
restrictions  and  reservations  on  certain  real 
property  heretofore  conveyed  to  the  State  of 
Arkansas  by  the  United  States  of  America; 

S.  814.  An  act  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended: 


S.  1125.  An  act  to  provide  for  tbe  striking 
at  medals  In  commem.aratlan  of  tlM  100th 
anniversary  oif  the  admission  ot  Nevada  to 

statehood; 

8.  1936.  An  act  authorlzliig  th«  State  of 
Rbode  Island  or  its  instrumentality  to  main- 
tain, repair,  and  operate  the  bridge  acroai 
Mount  Hope  Bay  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  act  approved  March  23, 
1906:  and 

S.  1994.  An  act  to  auUiorlze  the  disposal, 
without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6-month 
waiting  period,  of  certain  waterfowl  feathers 
and  down  from  the  national  stockpile. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJR.  772.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
for  urban  renewal  purposes  of  land  piu-- 
chased  for  a  low-rent  housing  project  in  the 
city  of  Detroit,  Mich.; 

H.R.  1191.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WUmer 
R.  Bricker; 

HJl.  1192.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
C.  Doyle; 

H.R.  1281.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Leon  M.  Gervln; 

H.R.  1458.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kathryn 
Marshall; 

H.R.  1459.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oliver 
Brown; 

HR.  1696.  An  act  defining  the  Interest  of 
local  public  agencies  In  water  reservoirs  con- 
structed by  the  Government  which  have 
been  financed  partially  by  such  agencies; 

HJl.  1709.  An  act  to  establish  a  Federal 
commission  on  the  disposition  of  Alcatraz 
Island; 

H.R.  1726.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WUUam 
H.  Woodhouse; 

HR.  2256.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jos6 
Domenech; 

H.R.  2485.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  make  regulations 
to  prevent  and  control  the  spread  of  com- 
municable and  preventable  diseases,"  ap- 
proved Augxist  11,  1939,  as  amended; 

H.R.  2751.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Jesse  Franklin  White; 

H.R.  2770.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Justine  M.  Dubendorf ; 

H.R.  2845.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  dis- 
trict courts  shall  be  always  open  for  certain 
purposes,  to  abolish  terms  of  court  and  to 
regulate  the  sessions  of  the  coiirts  for  trans- 
acting Judicial  business; 

HR.  3219.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  reward  as  an  expression  of  appre- 
ciation to  Edwin  and  Bruce  Bennett: 

H.R.  3369.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  O.  Mason; 

H.R.  3460.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Herbert 
B.  Shorter,  St.: 

H.R.  3843.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wallace 
J.  Knerr; 

H  Jl.  4842.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  to  extend  the  time  of  an- 
nual meetings,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR.  4965.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States; 

H.R.  5307.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
T.  Hughes; 

H.R.  5811.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  L.  C. 
Atkins  and  Son; 

KR.  6812.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  QxuOlty 
Seafood,  Inc.; 

H.R.6246.  An  act  relating  to  the  deducti- 
bility of  accrued  vacation  pay; 

HR.  6373.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
L.  Nolan;  and 

H.R.  6443.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  L.  Moore. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  54  minutes  pjn),  un- 
der Its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed imtil  Thursday,  October  10, 1963, 
at  11  o'clock  ajn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

1276.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  a 
letter  from  the  administrator.  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  on 
title  I,  Agreements  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  i:>evelopment  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  480,  a3d  Cong.) , 
as  amended  (agreements  with  Korea, 
Guinea,  and  Indonesia),  submitted  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  85-128  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  InU'oduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
HR.  8748.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956.  as  amended,  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  prohibit 
the  subsidized  export  of  any  agricultural 
commodity  to  Communist  nations  and  to 
prohibit  sales  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration of  any  agricultural  commodities  to 
such  nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
H.R.  8749.  A  bill  to  extend  for  not  more 
than  2  years  the  conservation  reserve  con- 
tracts expiring   In    1963;    to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H.R.  8750.  A  biU  to  provide  for  Federal 
assistance  on  a  combination  grant  and  loan 
basis  In  order  to  Improve  patient  care  in 
public  and  other  nonprofit  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes  through  the  modernisation 
or  replacement  of  those  Institutions  which 
are  structurally  or  functionally  obsolete  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  HATS: 
Hit.  8751.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  2,  1931.  to  provide  that  certain  pro- 
ceedings of  the  AMVETS  (American  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  II).  shall  be  printed  as 
a  House  document,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration, 

By  Mr.  JiERLONG: 
H,R.87M.  .*.  bm  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment  of 
child's  Insurance  benefits  after  attainment 
of  age  18  in  the  case  of  a  child  attending  a 
college  or  university;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H  Ji.  8753.  A  blU  to  amend  title  Vn  of  the 
Pub'ic  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend 
to  qualified  schools  of  optometry  and  stu- 
dents of  optometry  those  provisions  thereof 
relating  to  student  loan  programs;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  MOROAN  (by  request) : 
H.R.  8764.  A    bill    to    amend    further    the 
Peace  Corps  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORTON: 
H.B.  8758.  A   bill   to  authorize   the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Aflsateague  Island  National 
Seashore  and  Recreation  Area  In  the  States 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  to  provide  for  Its 
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orderly  devel<^m«nt.  and  for  other  purp^oes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In»iiftr 
Affaln. 

By  Mr.  ROOSKVKLT:  i 

HJt.  87S0.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  n  of  I  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  1  yet^  to 
8  montha  the  period  for  which  an  lndlvl<lual 
muat  have  been  married  (In  moat  cases)  In 
order  to  be  considered  the  wife,  husb^d, 
widow,  or  widower  of  his  or  her  spouse  for 
benefit  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  M^ays 
and  Means. 

By  Mr    SCHWEIKER: 
H.R.  8757.  A    bill    to    create    the    Freedom 
Commission  and  the  Freedom  Academy  for 
the  development  of  the  science  of  counjter- 
actlon  to  the  world  Communist  conspiracy 
and   for   the   training  and   deveIopmen<t  of 
leaders  in  a  total  political  war:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities.  [ 
By  Mr.  ANDSRSON: 
H.R.  87S8.  A  bill  to  amend  title  vn  of  'the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend 
to  qualified  schools  of  optometry  and  stu- 
dents of  optometry  those  provisions  thefeof 
relating  to  student  loan  programs;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Forelg^n  Com- 
merce.                                                              T 
By  ISi.  CLANCY: 
HJ%.  8769.  A   bill    to    amend    the   Agrldul- 
tural  Act  of  1956.  as  amended,  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  prohibit 
the   subsidized    export    of   any    agricultural 
commodity   to    Communist   nations   and    to 
prohibit    sales    by    the    Commodity    Credit 
Corporation  of  any  agricultural  commodities 
to  such  nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  H£BERT:  I 

HJl.  8760.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code  to  provide  for  the  tralnlngfof 
certain  Reserve  \mlta  organized  to  serve  an  a 
unit;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servlaes. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 
HH.  8761.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Home  Own- 
ers' Loan  Act  of  1933;  to  the  Committee  Ion 
Banking  and  Currency.  ' 

By  Mr.  KDMONDSON : 
HJl.  8762.  A  blU  to  validate  payments  pre- 
viously made  by  conservation  dUtrlct  etn- 
ployees;    to    the    Committee   on   Ways    a&d 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama: 
HJl.  8763.  A  bill   to  provide   a   particular 
designation  for  the  proposed  dam  and  lack 
now  \mder  construction  known  as  the  Mil- 
lers Ferry  lock  and  dam.  Alabama;    to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  8TRATTON : 
HJl.  8764.  A  blU   declaring  October   12  xo 
be  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  t|ie 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania. 
H.J.  Res.  770.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  permitting  nonsectarlan  praj^- 
er  in  public  schools;   to  the  Committee  6n 
the  Judiciary.  T 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Ptnnsylvania : 
H.  Con.  Res.  217.  Concurrent  resolution  as- 
tabllahlng  a  Joint  Committee  on  Intelligence 
Matters;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 


By  Mr.  FELLT: 
H.B.  87*8 .  A  bUl  for   the   reUef  of  Roger 
and  Sandra  Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHORT: 
HJl.  8769.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Remedios 
R.  Tankton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WATSON: 
HJl.  8770.  A   bin   for   the   relief   of   Lessle 
Mae  (Saxon)   Wilson  and  Mrs.  Beatrice  Wil- 
son;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ness.  House  bill  4955 ;  and  under  the  or- 
der its  further  consideration  will  be  un- 
der limited  debate  and  with  controlled 
time. 
The  clerk  wUl  state  the  bill  by  title 
The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  4955) 
to  strengthen  and  improve  the  quality  of 
vocational  education  and  to  expand  the 
vocational  education  opportunities  In  the 
Nation. 
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PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

352.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner,  Old  Faithful  Station,  Wyo..  with  ref- 
erence to  publishing  as  a  House  document 
a  research  paper  entitled  "State  Compacts 
With  Foreign  Governments,  With  Congres- 
sional Approval,  as  Provided  for  by  Article 
I.  Section  10,  U.S.  Constitution";  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

353.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Old 
FaithfxU  Station,  Wyo.,  with  reference  to 
various  Joint  United  States-Canadian  prob- 
lems; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
first,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  yesterday  be  dispensed  with,  and 
that  it  be  considered  as  read. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 
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PRIVATE  BHJ.S  AND  RESOLUTIO 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  ai 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HORAN  (by  request) : 

HJl.  8765.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Kenne«h 
York  Sue;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclark 
By  Mr.  MORGAN:  ^ 

HJl.  8766.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kl-soon 
Park  and  his  wife.  Ryo-bong  Park;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 

HJl.  8767.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Algonac 
Manufacturing  Co.  and  John  A.  MaxweU,  in- 
dividually; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  October  8, 1963 

(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  October  3. 
1963) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  Father,  in  the  midst  of  toiling 
days  when  the  constant  pressure  of  na- 
tional decisions  weighs  heavily  and  takes 
its  toll  of  bodies  and  spirits,  we  are 
grateful  for  quiet  cloisters  of  peace  and 
prayer  where  at  an  altar  of  contrition  we 
may  bow  for  Thy  forgiveness  and 
cleansing.  Without  Thee,  our  striving 
would  be  losing,  for  our  strength  is  un- 
equal to  our  tasks. 

Here  on  this  battlefield  of  ideas  and 
commitments,  help  us  to  consecrate  our- 
selves anew  to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
aims  and  dreams  of  a  new  world  of  jus- 
tice and  equality,  for  which  America's 
sons  are  even  now  dying  on  the  far 
frontiers  of  freedom. 

In  today's  anxieties  and  commotions, 
steady  us  with  the  certainty  that  though 
willful  men  imagine  a  vain  thing  and 
though  the  earth  were  removed  and 
the  mountains  cast  into  the  midst  of  the 
sea,  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  with  us.  the 
God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  the  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  the 
nomination  of  Douglas  Henderson,  of 
Massachusetts,  a  Foreign  Service  oflBcer 
of  class  2,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary- and  Plenipotentiary  to  Bolivia, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  TOMOR- 
ROW AT  NOON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  session  today,  it 
take  a  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon, 
tomorrow. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
OPPORTUNITIES 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President.  Is 
the  Senate  now  operating  under  limited 
time? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Yes.  Un- 
der the  order  of  yesterday,  the  Senate, 
after  having  taken  a  recess,  now  resximes 
the  consideration  of  the  unfinished  busi- 


SALE  OP  WHEAT  TO  RUSSIA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  me  3 
minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
3  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  reported 
yesterday  that  the  United  States  is  the 
only  remaining  source  for  wheat 
throughout  the  world. 

To  newspapers  speculating  on  the  pos- 
sible sale  of  wheat  by  this  country  to 
the  U.S.S.R.,  this  suggests  only  that  we 
might  ask  a  higher  price — cash  price, 
that  is. 

Mr.  President,  the  big  fact  that  this 
country  alone  has  the  world's  surplus 


wheat  should  suggest  to  this  Govern- 
ment, not  a  higher  cash  price,  but.  as 
some  of  us  have  already  suggested,  a 
genuinely  meaningful  price  for  freedom: 
We  sell  the  wheat  Russia  badly  needs 
only  if  Russia  makes  a  real  concession 
to  freedom.  I  have  listed  a  large  num- 
ber of  possible  concessions,  such  as  re- 
moval of  Russian  troops  from  Cuba,  or 
knocking  down  the  Berlin  wall.  Then 
we  make  a  real  gain  for  freedom.  But 
if  we  sell  for  cash,  regardless  of  the 
price,  the  gain  is  sure  to  be  for  Russia 
and  communism. 

Mr.  President,  the  established  fact 
that  this  country  has  the  only  surplus 
wheat  should  put  at  rest,  finally,  the  big 
argument  that  has  been  used  by  those 
who  defend  this  "deal"  as  a  cash  trans- 
action: The  argument  that  Russia  will 
get  the  wheat,  anyway. 

The  fact  is  that  they  will  not  get  the 
wheat,  anyway.  We  alone  have  the 
wheat — not  Canada,  not  France,  not 
West  Germany,  but  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Russia  will  get  wheat  only  if  she  gets 
U.S.  wheat. 

Certainly.  Mr.  President,  this  central 
fact  should  dissuade  this  country  from 
selliiig  wheat  to  the  U.S.S.R.  at  a  sub- 
sidized price.  Such  a  subsidy  would  be 
a  gift  to  Russia,  as  it  is  to  the  nations 
to  whom  we  now  sell  our  wheat. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  President,  as  the 
New  York  Times  reported  yesterday — 

Because  of  the  gloomy  outlook  in  farm  pro- 
duction, it  Is  expected  that  the  Soviet  Union 
for  the  next  few  years  will  have  to  empha- 
size the  production  of  more  food  to  feed  Its 
expanding  population. 

This  means  less  war  production,  less 
big  space  breakthroughs  with  military 
implications,  less  control  over  Commu- 
nist satellites,  such  as  Cuba,  who  look 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  as  the  world's  biggest 
wheat  producer  to  provide  their  food.  It 
means  all  this,  Mr.  President,  unless  we 
bail  out  Russia  by  selling  her  at  sub- 
sidized prices  all  the  wheat  she  cares  to 
buy.  with  no  concessions  that  might  per- 
mit freedom  to  gain. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
articles,  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post,  and  an 
editorial  from  the  Drovers  Journal,  re- 
porting on  this  country's  wheat  monop- 
oly and  i>owerful  bargaining  position  in 
this  situation. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and   the   editorial  were   ordered  to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the   New  York  Times,  Oct.  6,    1963] 
Wheat     Sukplus    Dwindling     Past — Sovirr 
Purchases  Solving  Problem  or  an  Excess 
roH      Many      Nations — Basic      Shift      Is 
Noted — This    Country    Now    Has    Only 
Large  Supply  Available — Flour  Also  In- 
volved 

(By  J.  H.  Carmlcal) 

Trade  circles  watched  with  rapt  attention 
last  week  a  mystery  melodrama  entitled,  "Will 
the  Russians  Buy  Wheat  In  the  United 
States?" 

Despite  a  statement  by  Premier  Khru- 
shchev that  the  Soviet  Union  had  acquired 
enough  wheat  to  meet  its  domestic  needs, 
there  was  lively  speculation  that  a  large 
sale  to  Russia  would  still  be  consummated. 


By  the  weekend,  traders  were  waiting  im- 
patiently for  some  word  from  Washington. 

Even  if  no  direct  lale  of  wheat  la  made 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  however,  the  Russian 
crop  shortage  has  already  caused  a  funda- 
mental change  in  the  world  wheat  situation 
this  year. 

Heavy  purchases  of  wheat  in  recent  weeks 
by  the  Soviet  Union  have  practically  solved 
the  wheat  surplus  problems  that  have 
plagued  many  nations  since  shortly  after 
World  War  n. 

No  large  free  supply  of  wheat  is  available 
now  except  in  the  United  States.  Faced 
with  an  acute  shortage  of  that  vital  cereal, 
the  Russians  have  bought  all  they  could. 

flour  purchased 

The  first  large  purchases  were  of  flour  in 
Western  Europe.  Reports  in  the  trade  are 
that  these  have  amounted  to  the  equivalent 
of  some  100  million  bushels  of  wheat.  Of 
these,  more  than  one-third  were  obtained 
from  West  Germany,  with  the  rest  obtained 
largely  from  Italy  and  Prance. 

Involved  in  these  sales  of  flour  by  West 
Grermany  were  some  28  million  bushels  of 
wheat  purchased  from  the  United  States. 
Some  of  the  purchases  of  flour  in  the  other 
European  countries  probably  represented 
wheat  purchased  here,  which  had  been  sold 
at  bargain  prices.  Thus,  this  country  al- 
ready has  furnished  indirectly  a  large 
amount  of  wheat  to  Russia. 

Australia,  which  will  start  to  harvest  her 
crop  in  a  few  weeks,  has  sold  58,500,000 
bushels  of  wheat  to  Russia,  all  that  she  felt 
safe  in  selling  at  this  time.  Argentina, 
which  soon  will  start  harvesting  her  crop, 
is  expected  to  have  practically  no  wheat  for 
sale. 

Little,  if  any,  wheat  is  now  available  for 
expKjrt  from  Canada  despite  her  record  har- 
vest this  year.  Canada  has  contracted  to 
deliver  to  Russia  by  July  31,  1964,  an  esti- 
mated 239  million  bushels.  With  her  other 
commitments,  Canada  is  ex|>ected  to  be 
scraping  the  bottom  of  her  wheat  bins  by 
that  time. 

In  the  purchase  of  the  equivalent  of  about 
400  million  bushels  of  wheat,  the  Soviet 
Union  apparently  bought  all  it  could  be- 
fore turning  to  this  country.  With  no  more 
available  elsewhere,  Russia  Is  now  seeking  to 
buy  some  110  million  bushels  in  this  country. 

Since  the  Soviet  Union  started  buying,  the 
world  price  has  advanced  from  aroiind  $1.60 
to  $1.80  a  bushel.  The  Russians  paid  about 
$1.90  for  the  Canadian  wheat.  Although 
there  is  some  opposition  In  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration and  other  quarters  to  the  sale 
of  wheat  to  Russia,  it  is  understood  that 
about  the  only  real  question  is  that  of  price. 

As  a  result  of  the  Government's  support 
policy,  the  domestic  price  of  wheat  has 
been  held  at  some  50  to  60  cents  a  bushel 
above  the  world  level.  If  the  price  should 
be  at  the  world  level.  It  would  mean  that 
the  U.S.  Government  was  supplying  wheat  to 
the  Russians  cheaper  than  to  the  people 
here,  but  no  higher  than  to  other  fore^n 
nations. 

To  make  wheat  grown  here  competitive  In 
the  world  market,  the  Government  has  been 
paying  a  subsidy  of  up  to  60  cents  a  bushel 
for  wheat  exported  in  the  regular  commer- 
cial way.  Should  the  wheat  be  purchased  by 
the  Russians  from  private  sources  and  the 
Government  make  its  usual  subsidy  pay- 
ments, the  result  would  be  the  same,  since 
the  Russians  still  would  be  able  to  obtain 
wheat  here  cheaper  than  domestic  users. 

The  argument  is  made  that  Russia  Is  going 
to  get  what  wheat  Is  wanted  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  and  why  not  sell  directly  in 
the  hope  of  Improving  relations.  Any  wheat 
or  flour  sales  made  by  Western  Europe  would 
have  to  be  replaced  largely  by  wheat  from 
this  country,  since  Europe  does  not  produce 
enough  of  the  cereal  for  Its  needs. 


It  la  difficult  to  determine  accurately  the 
food  situation  in  Russia.  However,  Premier 
Khrushchev  last  week  termed  the  situation 
"difficult''  and  has  demanded  that  more  ir- 
rigation projects  be  developed  and  that  the 
fertilizer  output  of  Rxissia  be  increased. 

According  to  some  agricultural  exf>erts 
who  have  just  returned  from  Russia,  much 
more  is  needed  to  strengthen  Soviet  agricul- 
ture than  additional  Irrigation  and  fertilizer 
projects,  both  of  which  would  require  years 
and  then  a  further  long  period  to  deter- 
mine how  to  use  them  efficiently. 

NEW  plans  in  srrECT 

Apparently,  Premier  Khrushchev's  new 
plans  already  are  being  put  Into  effect.  Re- 
ports from  Western  Europe  indicate  that 
heavy  purchases  of  fertilizer  materials  al- 
ready have  been  made  by  Russia  and  that 
West  Germany,  an  Important  factor  in  that 
industry,  has  advanced  prices  and  Is  not 
making  new  commitments  to  other  countries. 

Russia  has  Inquired  here  about  plants  to 
make  ammonium  nitrate,  one  of  the  three 
main  Ingredients  In  fertilizers. 

This  fertUlzer  ingredient  is  made  from 
hydrogen  gas,  largely  a  product  of  oU  refinery 
operations,  and  nitrogen  obtained  from  the 
air.  These  are  blended  in  the  presence  of 
a  catalyst  to  make  the  ammonium  nitrate. 

Since  the  Soviet  Union  Is  the  second  larg- 
est oil-producing  nation  and  has  a  large 
number  of  refineries,  the  development  of 
an  ammonium  nitrate  Industry  would  be  a 
logical  step  for  the  Russians.  Other  petro- 
chemical operations  probably  would  follow, 
with  the  result  that  Russia  might  shift  em- 
phasis from  the  sale  of  oU  products  abroad 
to  petrochemicals. 

Because  of  the  gloomy  outlook  in  farm 
production,  it  is  expected  that  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  next  few  years  will  have  to 
emphasize  the  production  of  more  food  to 
feed  Its  expanding  population. 

(From  the  Washington  Post] 

United  States,  as  Last  Major  Wheat  Source, 

May  Bolster  Price  to  Red  Nations 

(By  Frank  C.  Porter) 

The  United  States  is  the  only  remaining 
source  for  wheat  purchases  by  grain-hungry 
oversea  nations,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment reported  yesterday. 

This  confirmation  of  a  widely  held  assump- 
tion Is  expected  to  bolster  the  demand  of 
some  legislators  that  any  wheat  sale  to  the 
Russians  be  at  the  roughly  $3-a-buBhel  do- 
mestic price  rather  than  at  the  world  or  sub- 
sidized price,  which  is  about  60  cents  less. 

This  reasoning  holds  that  the  United 
States,  as  the  only  substantial  source  of  sup- 
ply, can  afford  to  dictate  price  and  should 
recoup  the  60-cent  subsidy  paid  farmers  if 
any  wheat  is  sold  to  the  Red  bloc  out  of 
Government-held  reserves.  The  administra- 
tion is  considering  sales  at  the  subsidized 
price. 

Meanwhile,  Government  officials  said  an 
administration  decision  on  sale  of  a  reported 
$250  million  worth  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  forthcoming  in  a  day  or  two. 

The  White  House  is  understood  to  be  de- 
laying its  ruling,  expected  to  be  favorable, 
until  sentiment  In  Congress  crystallizes  in 
favor  of  the  deal. 

(It  was  also  learned  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  been  in  direct  touch  with  Soviet 
officials  for  the  first  time  on  the  proposed 
sale,  Robert  J.  Donovan  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  reported  yesterday. 

(The  first  official  contact  occurred  secretly 
In  the  last  few  days.  LleweUyn  E.  Thomp- 
son, the  President's  adviser  on  Soviet  affairs, 
met  with  Soviet  Embassy  officials  here  to  try 
to  ascertain  what  terms  the  Soviets  intend  to 
offer.  Heretofore  the  Russians  had  made 
their  overtures  solely  through  American  trade 
channels. 
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(Exactly  what  the  Rtustans  told  Th<imp- 
•on  U  not  known.  Reliable  Information  In- 
dlcatea,  however,  that  while  some  ahort-term 
credit  may  be  InTOlred.  the  Ruaslana  will 
make  Btibetantlally  a  caah  offer  that  may  run 
a«  high  as  $260  million.  Thompson's  talks 
were  described  by  hla  colleagues  as  "satis- 
factory.") 

At  a  foreign  policy  bHeflng  at  the  State 
Department  yesterday,  newsmen  were  told 
that  Russia  la  expected  to  spend  nearlt  |l 
billion  for  food  purchases  abroad  this  jear. 
Hobbled  by  severe  crop  failures,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  already  committed  nearly  |700 
miUlon  for  Australian  and  Canadian  wUeat. 

Administration  officials  also  explained  that 
these  purchases  are  particularly  coetlf  to 
Moscow  since  the  Soviet  Union  must  sell  fold 
to  pay  for  them.  Russian  production  oasts 
of  gold  are  double  iu  worth  on  the  wprld 
market,  they  said. 

One  spokesman  estimated  that  the  VSJ^Ji. 
probably  has  gold  reserves  of  M-S  billio*  to 
$8  hllllon.  American  gold  reservea  top  tl5 
bllUon.  I 

The  Agriculture  report  noted  that  of 
other  major  wheat  exporters,  Canada  has 
sold  about  aU  that  port  and  delivery  fa^iU- 
Uea  can  handle.  Australia  has  sold  most  of 
lU  crop.  Argentina's  crop  doesn't  appear 
large  enough  to  permit  heavy  exports.  In 
addition  to  the  big  drop  in  Soviet  prodjuc- 
tlon,  the  Department  said  the  Western  Eu- 
ropean harvest  may  be  300  million  busltels 
below  last  year's. 

The  flat  endorsement  by  Treasury  Se<ire- 
tary  C.  Douglas  Dillon  Sunday  of  wheat  t^es 
to  Russia  has  been  Interpreted  as  preparing 
the  climate  for  a  favorable  White  House 
decision. 


October  8 


(Prom 


1, 


the  Drovers  Journal,  Oct 
Lrr's  Not  Bk  Foolxd 
If  we  dont  miss  our  guess  too  far,  Iti  Is 
quite  Ukely  that  Americans  are  about  to 
behold  a  grand  Indian  summer  rapproche- 
ment with  Soviet  Russia  reminiscent  of  the 
great  United  States-Russian  togetherness 
binge  of  World  War  n  days.  And  if  such  a 
mood  of  warm  and  good  feeling  develops,  as 
it  appears  to  be  doing  now.  It  Is  going  to 
take  an  awful  lot  of  Individual  straight 
thinking  on  the  part  of  all  Americana  to 
keep  a  clear  Image  of  the  Commimiats  as  ttie 
ruthiaas  aposUes  <rf  totalitarianism  that 
they  really  are. 

Apologists  and  txazj  thinkers  are  already 
P*'"M"g  toe  big  picture,  trying  to  gloss  over 
the  deficiencies  of  dictatorships  on  the  way 
to  making  them  more  acceptable  to  good 
Americans. 

For  example,  a  nationally  respected  news 
commentator  recently  noted  that  Russia  is 
probably  headed  for  a  bad  harvest,  but  th»t 
"in  all  fairness,"  much  of  the  blame  m\^t 
be  attributed  to  "the  poor  climate.''  (e 
faUed  to  mention,  however,  that  the  poor 
harvest  in  prospect  will  be  the  fifth  In  a  row 
and  if  it  weren't  Jor  the  opening  up  of 
new  lands  to  cultivation,  Russian  agricul- 
ture could  be  said  to  be  in  a  virtual  state  W 
stagnation.  j 

Experts,  however,  are  not  limited  to  this 
apology  for  Russian  farm  failures  Th«y 
point  out  that  "Soviet  farming  is  much  Ie$s 
abundantly  supplied  with  tractors  and  oth^r 
farm  implements,  fertilizer,  herbicides,  fun- 
gicides, etc.— in  short,  with  capital  and  mod- 
em technology,"  than  we  are.  Nothing  Is 
said,  of  course,  of  the  fact  that  the  Russians 
have  had  the  same  45  years  that  we  haile 
had  to  develop  all  these  things,  but  theiy 
have  not  done  so. 

These  and  other  apologies  for  Russaln  fail- 
ures usually  lead  up  to  the  classic  general 
apology  of  aU.  That  Is  that  the  Commuh 
nlsts  (not  Just  Russians,  but  aU  Commu^ 
nuts)  have  been  really  Just  misguided 
They  are  like  adolescent  boys  and  are  merelT 
In  a  stage  in  their  progress  toward  common* 


adulthood.  It  Is  Implied  that  once 
they  see  the  light,  they  will,  of  course,  all 
become  free  enterprisers.  All  It  Ukes  on 
otir  part  U  reasonablenees  and  good  will. 

But  this  is  utter  nonsense.  We  know  by 
their  own  statements  that  Communists  are 
dedicated  to  dictatorship  of  the  proleterlat, 
which  can  be  conveniently  shortened  to  dic- 
tatorship, period.  We  know  that  in  actual 
fact.  prlvUeged  classes  of  gangsters  operate 
Communist  countries,  and  that  these  gang- 
sters are  ruthless,  cunning,  utterly  self- 
serving,  faithless,  and  unreliable.  And  we 
must  not  faU  for  their  bunk — especially 
when  they  talk  about  agriculture. 

Lets  not  forget  that  the  Canadians  have 
a  poor  climate  for  raising  food,  too.  But 
they  have  managed  to  come  up  with  huge 
wheat  surpluses.  Let's  not  forget  that  the 
Scandinavian  countries  have  a  northern 
clime  and  a  Socialist  bent,  yet  they  manage 
societies  of  abundance. 

I^t's  not  forget  that  the  Russians  have 
had  almost  a  half  century  to  build  an  agri- 
cultural industry  as  well  as  a  housing  in- 
dustry, consumer  goods  mdustry.  steel  indus- 
try, and  armament  Industry,  and  so  far  they 
haven't  matched  us  In  any  of  these  things. 
Certainly,  they  have  had  the  same  18  years 
the  Japanese  and  Germans  have  had  to  de- 
relop  a  food  Industry.  But  bread  Is  in  tight 
supply  in  huge  Russia  today,  while  over- 
crowded Japan  U  self-sufficient  in  rice — 
unbelievable  as  it  may  seem. 

Let's  face  it  and  caplUlize  on  It.  Com- 
munism Is  a  failure  as  a  system.  Democracy 
is  a  success;  free  enterprise  U  a  success. 
Yes,  we  may  have  a  thaw  In  the  cold  war.  but 
communism  U  stlU  dedicated  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  capitalism,  true  democracy  and  lib- 
erty. Let's  not  rush  to  ball  the  Communists 
out  of  their  troubles— food  troubles  or  other- 
19pj^"Wise — unless  It  is  to  our  real  advantage. 
Let's  keep  oiir  heads  and  remember  that  the 
last  time  we  were  all  good  friends,  the  Rus- 
sians stole  haU  of  Germany,  most  of  the 
Balkans,  took  a  Japanese  Island,  and  de- 
clared they  won  the  war  by  themselves. 
Since  then,  they  have  tried  to  run  us  out 
of  Berlin;  they  have  put  a  base  at  our  back- 
door; and  have  threatened  us  almost  with- 
out ceasing.  It  takes  more  than  one  swallow 
to  make  a  summer.  It  shctud  take  more 
than  one  test  ban  treaty  and  one  Canadian 
wheat  deal  to  make  a  Communist  a  good  guy. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HARRY  C.  McPHERSON 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  me  2  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
2  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  is  recognized  for  2  minutes 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, several  Senators  expressed  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  services  of  Harry  Mc- 
Pherson,  who  has  left  the  Senate  and  his 
position  of  general  counsel  for  the  Demo- 
cratic policy  committee,  to  enter  service 
in  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  all  the 
things  that  were  said  about  Mr.  Mc- 
Pherson.  He  is  one  of  the  most  gifted 
yoxmg  men  I  have  met  in  recent  years. 
He  was  a  very  valued  servant  of  the  Sen- 
ate, a  man  of  character  and  integrity. 
Even  when  a  Senator  knew  that  his 
views  did  not  coincide  with  those  of  Mr. 
McPherson.  one  trusted  him  implicitly 
in  any  matter  of  advice  or  in  any  matter 
of  research. 

He  will  be  missed  in  the  Senate.  I  ex- 
tend to  him  my  very  best  wishes  for  suc- 
cess in  his  new  position. 


SALE  OP  WHEAT  TO  RUSSIA 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.    Mr 
President,   will   the  Senator  from  nii^ 
nois  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  1  minute  on 
the  bUl  to  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  YotJNG]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  is  recognized  for  1 
minute  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  pleased  to  note  the  wide- 
spread support  throughout  the  United 
States  for  seUing  our  surplus  wheat  to 
Russia  for  gold  or  hard  currency.  The 
support  in  North  Dakota  comes  from  all 
shades  of  political  thinking— conserva- 
tive, middle-of-the-road,  and  liberal— 
from  farmers,  businessmen,  professional 
men,  and  others. 

At  the  present  time,  nearly  all  of  the 
approximately  200  food  commodiUes 
produced  in  the  United  States  are  avail- 
able to  the  Russians;  only  wheat  cot- 
ton, and  about  two  other  farm  commod- 
ities are  not  now  available  at  world 
prices  to  the  Russians. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial— from  the  Bismarck  Tribune 
of  October  5.  1963— enUtled  "Wheat  Deal 
Considerations;"  one— from  the  Fargo 
Forum  of  October  5.  1963— enU  tied 
Wheat  Won't  Lift  Nikita  Off  His  Self- 
Made  Hook;"  and  another— from  the 
Fargo  Forum  of  October  6.  1963— enti- 
tled 'Law  of  Supply  and  Demand  Spurs 
Wheat  Sale  to  Russ." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom    the    Bismarck    (N.    Dak.)    Tribune 

Oct.  5,  1963] 

Wheat  Deal   Considxkations 

As  xifiual.  irrational  emotions  cloud  the  is- 
sue in  any  discussion  of  such  a  matter  as 
sale  of  U.S.  wheat  to  Russia. 

Although  It  is  good  and  proper  to  do  hu- 
manitarian deeds  when  such  deeds  are  not  in 
conflict  with  the  national  interest,  the  basic 
and  main  reason  for  selling  wheat  to  Russia 
would  be  to  benefit  the  United  States— not 
Russia. 

If  we  refuse  to  do  something  that  might 
possibly  benefit  Russia  even  when  we 
know  it  U  certain  to  benefit  this  country 
more,  we  injure  ourselves  more  than  we  aid 
the  cold  war  enemy. 

It  has  to  be  demanded  that  the  wheat  be 
paid  for  in  gold,  and  that  there  be  no  side 
commitments  of  any  kind,  of  course  US 
agreement  to  a  sale  under  any  other  condi- 
tions would  amount  to  betrayal  of  this  coun- 
try's interests.     That  we  could  not  approve. 

But  we  have  wheat  to  sell,  and  we  want 
to  sell  It.  If  Russia  wants  our  wheat,  and  Is 
willing  to  deplete  Its  gold  reserves  to  get  It. 
Instead  of  buying  It  someplace  else.  It  is  hard 
to  see  how  It  could  do  anything  but  benefit 
this  country.  And  that  should  be  the  No.  1 
consideration  In  this  as  In  every  other  inter- 
national negotiation:  If  it's  to  be  to  our 
benefit,  we  go  along;  if  it  Isn't,  we  don't. 


[From  the  Fargo  (N.  Dak.)  Forum, 

Oct.  6.  1963  J 

Wheat  Won't  Lirr  Niktta  Orr  His  Self-Made 

Hook. 

German  experts  on  Soviet  economy  differ 

sharply  with   Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer 

about  the  wisdom  of  seUing  wheat  to  the 

Soviet  Union. 
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Shipments  of  grain  and  flour  will  not  In 
themselves  "lift  Premier  Nikita  8.  Khru- 
shchev off  his  self-made  hook,"  they  say. 

So  far  as  the  transactions  are  for  cash  or 
short-term  credits,  they  say,  they  actually 
may  complicate  the  Soviet  leader's  problems 
and  increase  the  pressures  for  eventual 
political  concessions  to  the  West. 

Only  if  the  Soviets  were  granted  long-term 
credits  on  generous  conditions  could  Khru- 
shchev achieve  the  kind  of  relief  he  seems  to 
be  seeking,  says  the  well-regarded  Soviet  ex- 
pert of  the  Frankfurter  Allgemelne  Zeltung. 

The  argument  of  German  experts  is  based 
on  the  premise  that  Khrushchev  has  been 
and  wUl  be  compelled  to  sell  Soviet  gold  In 
large  quantities  to  finance  his  crash  program 
for  grain  purchases. 

The  very  speed  at  which  this  is  being  done 
Is  proving  to  be  expensive. 

Experts  at  Radio  Free  Europe  in  Munich 
p>olnt  out  that  freight  rates  from  Canada's 
St.  Lawrence  River  to  the  Soviet  Black  Sea 
ports  have  risen  by  25  percent  In  recent  weeks 
as  a  result  of  the  demand  for  shipping  space. 

Soviet  gold  sales  in  large  quantities  are 
serving  meantime  to  depress  the  world  price. 
Gold  prices  have  fallen  4  cents  an  ovmce  on 
the  London  market  since  the  end  of  August, 
a  period  In  which  the  Soviets  have  unloaded 
some  (220  million  worth  of  their  hoarded 
stocks. 

Soviet  gold  sales  In  September  alone  were 
about  equal  to  their  average  annual  sales 
since  1957. 

More  fundamentally,  a  writer  in  the 
scholarly  Journal  East  Europ>ean  Economy, 
points  out  two  additional  factors. 

One  is  the  gold  probably  actually  costs  the 
Soviets  about  2 '/J  times  the  current  world 
prices  to  produce.  Before  the  Soviet  ruble 
was  boosted  in  value  In  1961  the  cost  of  So- 
viet gold  may  have  been  5  times  the  world 
price,  writes  Michael  von  Berg. 

For  this  reason  the  Soviets  are  desperately 
eager  to  pay  for  their  free  world  purchases  In 
raw  materials,  primarily  in  oil.  But  the 
market  for  Soviet  raw  materials  in  the  West- 
ern world  is  decreasing. 

The  writer's  second  point  Is  that  the  So- 
viets are  compelled  to  rely  more  and  more  on 
gold  to  finance  the  Imports  of  Western 
machinery  and  equipment,  which  still  are 
essential  to  the  ambitious  Industrial  plans. 

In  their  early  phases  the  Communists  had 
a  very  cavalier  approach  to  the  question  of 
gold.  Nlcolal  Lenin  once  boasted  It  was  not 
Important  In  a  Communist  economy. 

Before  his  death  Lenin  was  altering  his 
views,  and  by  Joseph  Stalin's  time  the  great 
lmpx)rtance  of  gold  in  Soviet  dealings  with 
the  West  was  recognized.  Since  then  the 
closest  official  secrecy  has  been  maintained 
about  Soviet  gold  production  and  stocks. 

Berg  agrees  In  hla  conclusion  with  that 
of  the  Frankfurter  Allgemeine's  expert. 

In  the  economic  competition  between 
communism  and  the  free  world  It  Is  Moscow 
that  is  pressed  for  time — not  the  West. 

(From  the  Fargo   (N.  Dak.)    Forum.  Oct. 

6,    1963] 

Law  of  Supply  and  Demand  Spurs  Wheat 

Sale    to    Russ 

What  a  difference  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  makes  In  trade  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia.  This  Nation  may 
soon  OK  the  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia. 

All  kinds  of  reasons  will  be  given  as  to 
why  the  United  States  should  make  such  a 
sale.  The  Democratic  reasons  will  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  Republican  reasons.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  reasons  will  be  different 
from  those  of  Senator  Baxst  Goldwatks.  of 
Arizona,  Republican  prospect  for  the  1964 
Presidential  nomination. 

Yes,  there  are  all  kinds  of  explanations, 
but  when  you  boll  out  all  of  the  political 


gobbledygook,  there  remains  this  simple  eco- 
nomic explanation: 

The  United  States  has  too  much  wheat 
and  Russia  has  too  little;  in  addition  Russia 
has  gold  with  which  to  pay  for  the  wheat, 
and  the  United  States  Is  anxious  to  recover 
some  of  the  gold  it  has  been  paying  out  in 
world  trade  circles  in  recent  years. 

Of  course,  the  wheat  deal  Is  far  from  con- 
siunmated,  and  the  odds  are  that  Russia 
will  come  up  with  some  gimmick  which  will 
make  the  deal  politically  impractical  for  the 
Kennedy  administration.  The  Washington 
Democrats  aren't  about  to  sell  wheat  to 
Russia  If  there  Is  going  to  be  a  major  politi- 
cal backfire  from  such  a  trade  In  the  1964 
election  year. 

The  statement  by  Senate  Republican  Leader 
Everett  M.  Disksen  that  he  Is  in  favor  of 
a  wheat  sale  paid  for  by  gold  on  the  barrel- 
head doesn't  bind  the  entire  Republican 
Party  or  all  its  potential  candidates  for  the 
presidency.  For  Instance,  House  Minority 
Leader  Charles  A.  Halleck  hasn't  taken  a 
stand  on  the  sale  Itself,  but  he  has  posed  a 
series  of  questions  which  should  be  an- 
swered before  a  deal  is  made. 

The  wheat  deal  may  look  bipartisan  at  the 
start.  If  It  Is  made,  but  if  anything  goes 
wrong,  we  can  hear  the  "I  told  you  so"  chorus 
of  Republican  critics  who  are  against  any 
deal  with  the  Russians  for  anything. 

But  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has 
been  In  existence  since  long  before  the 
United  States  became  a  nation,  and  before 
communism  took  over  Russia.  The  Idea  of 
getting  gold  for  unneeded  wheat  is  so  in- 
viting that  many  critics  of  Communist  Rus- 
sia now  see  nothing  wrong  with  such  a  deal. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  deal  which  would 
reduce  the  U.S.  wheat  surplus  In  return  for 
an  Inflow  of  gold  would  be  welcome. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  2  min- 
utes to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  2  minutes 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  number  of  communications 
from  persons  who,  I  believe,  are  familiar 
with  the  farm  problem  in  the  Commu- 
nist countries.  The  communications 
state  that  the  farmers  of  the  Communist 
countries  are  sabotaging  the  government 
by  deliberately  failing  to  produce  food, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  an  end  the 
Communist  domination.  The  letters 
I  am  receiving  also  state  that  by  selling 
wheat  to  Russia,  we  would  sabotage  the 
efforts  of  the  farmers  of  those  Commu- 
nist nations  in  their  efforts  to  emanci- 
pate themselves. 

We  are,  of  course,  motivated  to  a  minor 
degree  by  humanitarian  purposes  in  urg- 
ing the  sale  of  this  food.  We  are  also 
motivated  by  the  prospect  of  obtaining 
gold  for  our  country. 

The  decision  which.  I  believe,  ulti- 
mately must  be  made,  is  how  we  are  best 
to  insure  the  future  life  of  our  Nation, 
and  how  best  we  can  induce  the  farmers 
of  the  Communist  countries  to  continue 
their  efforts  to  break  down  the  entrench- 
ment of  the  Communist  governments. 

A  few  days  ago  I  stated  my  opposition 
to  this  proposal.  My  opposition  is 
growing  stronger,  rather  than  weaker. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


HURRICANE  AND  SUFFERING  IN 
CUBA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  2  minutes 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
a  very  disturbing  and  perplexing  problem 
of  foreign  policy  in  connection  with  the 
humanitarian  aid  that  ought  to  go  to  the 
victims  of  the  terrible  storm  that  has 
been  raging  in  the  Caribbean.  We  are 
a  religious  nation.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  people  are  Christian.  I 
believe  that  we  have  an  obligation  always 
to  try  to  put  into  practice  in  the  affairs 
of  government  our  religious  principles. 
I  find  it  very  diflficult  to  see  any  moral 
justification  for  any  policy  that  does  not 
go  immediately  to  the  relief  of  the  suf- 
fering of  people,  even  though  their  gov- 
ernments may  be  our  enemy.  I  cannot 
reconcile  such  a  course  of  action  with  the 
teachings  of  Christ,  in  which  I  believe, 
and  I  do  not  share  the  view  that  we 
should  wait  for  the  government  to  ask 
us  to  help  their  people. 

So  on  the  religious-moral  basis,  I 
would  that  my  Government  were  pro- 
ceeding now  with  full  speed  to  supply  the 
many  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  fel- 
low human  beings  who  are  also  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  who  are  suffering  imtold 
agonies  in  Cuba  as  a  result  of  the  storm. 
The  same  is  true  of  Haiti.  We  ought  not 
to  wait  for  Communist  Castro  to  make 
any  plea  to  us. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

If  we  wish  to  move  beyond  the  religious 
justification  for  the  plea  that  I  am  now 
making,  in  my  judgment  it  also  would 
be  in  the  national  self -Interest  of  the 
United  States,  worldwide.  In  respect  to 
our  prestige,  for  I  know  of  no  more  effec- 
tive lesson  that  we  could  teach  in  regard 
to  the  superiority  of  the  syston  of  free- 
dom over  a  system  of  enslavement  than 
that  free  men  practice  their  religious 
principles. 

I  hope  that  before  the  day  is  out  the 
American  people  and  the  world  will  be 
reading  that  we  are  seeking  to  bring  the 
relief  of  medicine,  food,  and  supplies  of 
sustenance  to  the  thousands  of  Cuban 
pe(H>le  who  are  living  in  such  an  hour  of 
agony  at  the  present  time. 

Lastly,  we  must  reach  the  people  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  if  we  are  ever  go- 
ing to  help  them  lift  the  Iron  Curtain 
that  denies  them  access  to  the  world. 
In  my  Judgment,  the  best  way  to  weaken 
communism  is  to  reach  people  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain;  and  therefore,  as  a 
Christian,  I  suggest  to  my  Government 
that  in  the  present  hour  it  not  forget  the 
religious  basis  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. 


FIASCO  IN  GUINEA 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
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Mr.  wnjJAMS  of  DelAware.  Mr. 
President.  In  the  September  27.  1963.  ip- 
sue  of  the  Washinfft<m  Poet  there  Bp- 
peared  an  article  written  by  Mr.  Row- 
land Evans  and  Mr.  Robert  Novak,  eti- 
tltled  "Fiasco  in  Oulnea." 

This  article  points  up  the  complele 
failure  of  oui  policy  in  regard  to  this 
country.  On  September  9.  I  submltttd 
to  the  Senate  a  report  calling  attention  to 
the  manner  in  which,  under  our  AlJ) 
program,  we  were  furnishing  aviatl(Jn 
fuel  to  Oulnea  while  at  the  same  tiiHe 
this  country  had  made  a  deal  with  Rus- 
sia to  refuel  their  planes  en  route  \o 
Cuba.  These  planes  were  being  refueled 
from  the  same  tanks  in  which  our  foreign 
aid  gasoline  was  being  deposited.  Yet 
in  that  Instance,  Just  as  in  this  case,  Ute 
State  Department  hid  behind  a  cloak  ♦f 
secrecy  to  conceal  the  real  facts  from  the 
American  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "Fiasco  in  Guinea."  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcor|), 
as  f  oDows : 

I  Prom  the  Waahln^on  Poet,  September  sV, 
19«S] 

PUSCO    IN    OUINKA 

( By  Rowland  EvasB  and  Robert  Novak)    ' 
In  the  ateamy  Weat  African  Republic  of 
Oulnea,  where  the  cold  war  Is  a  dally  o<j- 
currence.    Uncle    Sam    has    Just   f\imbled   a 
golden  opportunity  to  score  a  few  points. 

Last  sprlngr  American  diplomats  shouted 
fr«n  the  houaetope — and  we  reported — ho# 
a  small  American  airline  called  Alaska  Ala- 
U^«».  Iiic.,  was  replacing  SoTlet  aircraft  Ih 
Guinea.  But  untU  today  It  has  been  i 
well-kept  secret  that  the  deal  has  gone  sou^. 
Alaska  Airlines  planes  were  grounded  some 
3  weeks  ago.  Although  the  United  States  Is 
working  discreetly  to  replace  Alaska  Alrlineu 
with  a  big  American  line,  the  Russians  now 
are  flying  the  commercial  routes  again.  Purw 
thermore,  nobody  knows  whether  a  9700,000 
VS.  loan  ever  will  be  repaid. 

That  Is  bad  enough.  But  Intensive  in^ 
qnlry  reveals  a  breathtaking  amount  o*  bui- 
reaucratlo  buek-passlng.  As  usual,  the  bni- 
reaucrats  seem  Ism  Interested  In  solving 
the  problem  than  in  making  sure  they  dont 
get  the  blame  for  It. 

The  story  dates  back  to  1958.  whe4 
Guinea  became  the  first  French  African  col* 
ony  to  win  Independence.  Refxised  help  by 
both  Prance  and  the  United  States,  Oulne« 
turned  to  Moscow  for  long-term  aid. 

But  Russians  are  even  worse  than  Amerl* 
cans  at  administering  foreign  aid.  OulneanI 
•re  particularly  displeased  about  how  mucli 
It  coats  govenunent-owned  Air  Oulnea  to 
operate  fovir-englne  turboprop  Ilyxishlna. 

So.  Oulnea  negotiated  an  agreement  with 
Alaska  Airlines  to  sell  them  less  sophlstl- 
cated  aircraft,  four-engine  DC-4's  and  slngle-t 
engine  Lockheed. 

When  Alaska  Airlines  could  not  And  prl-t 
vate  flnanclng.  AID— the  UjS.  foreign  aid 
agency — bought  $700,000  worth  of  Guineas 
notes.  In  other  words.  Uncle  Sam  lenfl 
Guinea  $700,000.  i 

Trouble  began  May  14.  2  weeks  after  tha 
first  DC-4  arrived,  when  it  noeed  Into  tha 
ground  during  a  landing.  After  that  un-< 
happy  start,  trouble  multiplied  untU  Air 
Guinea  groxmded  the  Alaska  planes,  citing 
safety  reasons. 

Alaska  Airlines  claims  that  Air  Guinea  la 
so  Infested  with  Communist-bloc  personnel 
that  life  Is  Imposalble  for  an  American  line. 
The  State  Department  laughing  off  these 
charges  as  something  strictly  from  Ian  Flem- 
ing, puts  most  of  the  blame  on  Alaska  Air 
lines — but  will  not  give  details. 


All  that  Is  sure  now  Is  that  the  Govern- 
ment's attempt  to  escape  responsibility  by 
calling  this  a  private  affair  between  Alaska 
Airlines  and  the  Gulnean  Government  jiistt 
wont  wash. 

The  government  could  have  stopped  this 
deal  any  place  along  the  line.  AID  could 
have  refused  the  $700,000  loan,  which  was 
approved  3  days  after  the  DC-4  accident. 

Buck-passing  reached  the  ridiculous  when 
an  AID  official  privately  sought  to  blame  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  for  giving  the  DC- 
4's  pre-export  approval.  Told  of  this,  a  furl- 
oxis  FAA  offlclal  raised  the  roof,  denying  any 
prior  knowledge  of  the  deal.  AID  then 
backed  down,  admitting  there  was  no  special 
report  inspection  by  the  FAA  (the  planes 
had  passed  routine  Inspections,  however). 

Whoever  is  responsible,  nobody  can  deny 
thait  the  fiasco  has  hurt  United  States-Gul- 
nean  relations  and  helped  the  Soviets.  An 
International  lawsuit,  and  a  congresalonal 
Investigation  are  distinct  poeslblUUes.  More- 
over, AID  lawyers  now  are  puzzling  whether 
to  make  Oulnea  pay  up  that  $700,000. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HARRY  C.  McPHERSON 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  yields  himself  1  minute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  a  matter  of  gen- 
uine regret  that  the  Senate  loses  the  able 
services  of  Harry  McPherson.  In  my 
memory,  he  Is  by  all  odds  one  of  the  most 
affable,  most  agreeable,  and  most  accom- 
modating persons  to  ever  serve  the  Sen- 
ate. His  departure  is  obviously  a  great 
gain  for  the  Army,  but  a  distinct  loss  to 
the  Senate.  I  wish  him  Godspeed.  I 
wish  him  well.  I  know  that  anything  to 
which  he  turns  his  hand  wiU  be  success- 
ful. He  Is  a  scholar.  He  Is  a  young  man 
of  high  competence.  It  was  a  real  de- 
light to  have  him  in  the  service  of  the 
Senate  and  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  wis- 
dom.   We  shall  certainly  miss  him. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 
Mr.  MORSK  I  wish  to  Join  Senators 
who  have  spoken  so  highly  of  Harry  Mc- 
Pherson's  personal  service  to  the  Senate. 
Many  times,  in  liis  oflBcial  capacity  as  a 
staff  oflacer  of  this  body,  he  has  per- 
formed service  for  me  that  created  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  on  my  part.  He 
Is  one  of  the  most  able  young  men  with 
whom  I  have  been  associated  in  recent 
years.  I  congratulate  him  on  his  pro- 
motion. His  promotion  Is  our  loss,  but  I 
am  certain  that  he  will  perform  a  dedi- 
cated service  in  his  new  asslgxunent. 


controversies  and  troubles  that  led  to  his 
resignation.  But  I  do  know  that  there  Is 
not  a  man  or  a  woman  in  this  body  who 
over  the  years  has  not  received  some  very 
effective  service  consonant  with  and  con- 
sistent with  Mr.  Baker's  duties  as  the 
secretary  to  the  majority.  I  am  very 
sad  about  the  whole  occasion.  But  I  am 
not  one  to  forget  the  services  and  the 
best  qualities  of  a  friend,  merely  because 
a  situation  develops  in  which  he  may 
have  made  mistakes  that  result  in  a 
course  of  action,  in  this  instance,  that 
has  lost  us  the  services  of  Mr.  Baker.  I 
regret  that  very  much.  But  I  am  human 
enough  to  say  to  a  friend  who  needs  help 
that  I  am  not  going  to  walk  out  merely 
because  a  friend  may  have  made  mis- 
takes. Anyone  may  draw  from  that 
statement  any  inferences  he  wishes  to 
make.  Bobby  Baker  performed  many 
effective  services  for  each  one  of  us  in 
the  Senate  all  within  the  framework  of 
his  duties  to  us  and  his  obligations  to  his 
position  as  secretary  to  the  majority.  I 
thank  him  for  his  services  and  trust  and 
pray  that  he  will  be  able  to  resolve  his 
dlflQcultles  In  a  manner  commensurate 
with  the  facts  and  justice  which  will  en- 
able him  in  the  future  to  make  fxill  use  of 
his  Inherent  fine  abilities. 

I  am  very  sad  about  the  whole  thing. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  satisfied  that  under 
the  circumstances  he  followed  the  wise 
course  of  action — in  my  Judgment,  the 
only  course  of  action  that  should  have 
been  followed.  That  was  typical  of  him, 
too.  because  when  all  Is  said  and  done 
he  recognized,  because  of  his  long  asso- 
ciation with  the  Senate,  that,  after  all, 
the  Senate  had  to  come  first,  above  the 
personal  interests  of  anyone  connected 
with  It. 


RESIGNATION  OP  ROBERT  G.  BAKER 
AS  SECRETARY  FOR  THE  MAJOR- 
ITY OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  speak  for  a  minute  on  a  very  deli- 
cate subject.  I  do  not  cease  to  be  appre- 
ciative of  the  services  and  acts  of  friend- 
ship of  a  friend  even  though  that 
friend  may  follow  a  course  of  action  that 
leads  to  a  situation  that  may  cause  him 
to  resign  a  position.  It  is  a  matter  of 
great  regret  to  me  that  circumstances 
have  developed  that  resulted  in  the  resig- 
nation from  the  staff  of  the  Senate  of 
Mr.  Robert  O.  Baker.  I  know  nothing 
about  the  merits  or  the  demerits  of  the 


HIGHER     EDUCATION     FACILITIES 

ACT        OF        196a— AMENDMENTS 

(AMENDMENTS  NOS.  215  AND  216) 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  on  the  bin  to  the  Senator  from 

North  Carolina  [Mr   Ervin]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  bUl 
H.R.  6143,  which  Is  Order  No.  535  on  the 
calendar,  is  a  bill  to  authorize  assistance 
to  public  and  other  nonprofit  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  provisions  of  that  bill,  which 
permit  the  making  of  such  grants  and 
loans  to  universities  and  colleges  which 
are  owned,  operated,  or  controlled  by 
religious  denominations,  are  in  violation 
of  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. When  that  bill  is  reached  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate,  I  propose  to 
offer  two  amendments  to  it. 

One  amendment  would  provide  that 
grants  and  loans  shall  not  be  made  to 
universities  and  colleges  which  are  con- 
trolled or  operated  by  religious  denom- 
inations. The  other  amendment  would 
make  it  certain  that  any  taxpayer  would 
have  a  right  to  have  a  judicial  review 
of  the  constitutionality  of  any  loan 
which  the  Federal  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation proposes  to  make. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  send  forward  the  texts 
of  the  proposed  amendments  and  have 
them  printed  at  this  point  in  the  body 
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of  the  Record,  and  also  have  them 
printed  and  laid  on  the  desk  to  be  called 
up  when  the  bill  is  reported. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ments will  be  received,  printed,  and  will 
lie  on  the  table;  and.  without  objection, 
the  amendments  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

Amtndment  No.  215 

On  page  68.  line  10.  Insert  the  following: 
between  the  word  "institution"  and  the  semi- 
colon: "which  Is  not  owned,  controlled,  or 
operated  by  a  rellgiotis  denomination,  or 
which  has  no  sectarian  religious  require- 
ments applicable  to  Its  students,  to  its  teach- 
ers, or  to  the  members  of  its  controlling 
board  or  trustees;". 

Amendment  No.  216 

On  page  71  Insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion between  subsection  (c)  of  section  303 
and  section  304: 

"Sec.  804.  Not  less  than  60  days  before 
making  any  grant  or  loan  to  any  institution 
of  higher  education  vuider  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  the  Commissioner  shall  cause  to  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  a  notice 
that  he  proposes  to  make  such  grant  or  loan 
on  a  day  to  be  specified  In  such  notice.  At 
any  time  before  the  day  so  specified,  any  tax- 
payer of  the  United  SUtes  suing  in  behalf  of 
himself  and  all  other  taxpayers  may  bring  a 
civil  action  in  the  nature  of  an  action  for  a 
declaratory  Judgment  against  the  Commis- 
sioner in  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  alleging  that  the 
proposed  grant  or  loan  Is  inconsistent  with 
the  First  Amendment,  Fifth  Amendment,  or 
any  other  provision  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Notwithstanding  any 
decision,  statute,  or  rule  to  the  contrary,  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  enter- 
tain, try,  and  determine  such  civil  action,  and 
to  enjoin  the  making  of  the  proposed  grant 
or  loan  In  case  It  adjudges  that  the  proposed 
grant  or  loan  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  First 
Amendment,  Fifth  Amendment,  or  any  other 
provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Upon  the  bringing  of  such  civil  ac- 
tion, the  Commissioner  shall  refrain  from 
consimunaUng  the  proposed  grant  or  loan  and 
withhold  the  amount  of  the  proposed  grant 
or  loan  until  the  final  determination  of  the 
civil  action.  In  the  event  two  or  more  civil 
actions  are  brought  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  challenging  the  constitutional 
validity  of  the  same  proposed  grant  or  loan, 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  may  consolidate  such  civil 
actions  for  the  piu-pose  of  trial  and  judg- 
ment." 

Renumber  section  304  on  page  71  as  sec- 
tion 305;  section  306  on  page  73  as  section 
306;  section  306  on  page  73  as  section  307; 
section  307  on  page  73  as  section  308. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Morse,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
was  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
OPPORTUNITIES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
Uon  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4955)  to  strengthen 
and  improve  the  quality  of  vocational 
education  and  to  expand  the  vocational 
education  opportunities  in  the  Nation. 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendments  numbered  214  and  ask 
that  they  be  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amoid- 
ments  will  be  stated  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  26,  line 
1.  It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  figure 
"$153,000,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$160,000,000". 

On  line  2.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
"$198,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$258,000,000". 

On  Une  4,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
"$243,000,000"  and  insert  "$400,000,000". 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ments en  bloc?  The  Chair  hears  none; 
and,  without  objection,  the  amendments 
will  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to- 
day in  behalf  of  those  who  cannot  now 
serve  in  this  body,  those  who  do  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  for  those  who 
do  have  the  honor  to  sit  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  I  rise  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  youth  of  America. 

H.R.  4955.  the  bill  being  considered 
by  the  Senate,  is  designed  to  increase 
the  effort  being  made  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  important  field  of 
vocational  education.  Its  enactment  will 
enable  more  Americans  to  receive  better 
training  in  the  skills  and  trades  needed 
to  find  and  maintain  employment.  Its 
provisions  will  provide  countless  num- 
bers of  Americans  with  a  better  way  of 
life. 

I  intend  to  support  HJR.  4955  as  a  step 
toward  strengthening  the  American 
economy.  I  have  only  one  reservation 
in  pledging  my  wholehearted  support. 
HH.  4955  Is  only  a  half  a  loaf.  It  does 
not  provide  enough  of  our  national  re- 
sources to  cope  with  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic problem  of  this  age:  providing 
millions  of  Americans  with  the  skills 
needed  to  keep  the  wheels  of  industry 
humming  and  idle  hands  harnessed  with 
adequate,  fulltime  employment. 

Yes.  H.R.  4955  is  a  step  forward.  But 
the  race  for  more  rapid  economic  growth 
and  the  race  against  unemployment  will 
not  be  won  by  the  timid.  Just  as  we 
would  not  delegate  one  beaver  to  dam 
the  roaring  Colorado,  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Indiana  contends  that  less  than  a 
total  effort  will  fail  in  stimulating  an 
economy  which  finds  35,000  workers  los- 
ing their  jobs  each  week  to  automation 
and  a  total  of  more  than  5  million  Ameri- 
cans who  are  unable  to  get  jobs. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  have  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  would  by 
1967  implement  the  minimum  recom- 
mendations of  the  President's  Panel  of 
Consultants  on  Vocational  Education. 
Note  that  the  President's  consultants 
urged  the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
vide at  least  $400  million  in  1963-64, 
whereas  my  modest  amendment  would 
postpone  reaching  this  goal  until  4  years 
later.  Even  this  prolonged  increase  will 
considerably  add  to  the  long  range  re- 
sources provided  for  vocational  and  tech- 
nical training  under  H.R.  4955  as  it  Is 
now  presented  to  the  Senate. 

I  am  aware,  as  the  committee  was. 
that  it  Is  impossible  to  expect  the  States 
to  absorb  an  Immediate  Increment  of 
$400  mUlion.    But  I  do  feel  that  with  a 


graduated  program,  such  as  that  pro- 
posed In  my  amendment,  we  can  easily 
attain  the  needed  amoimt  by  1967.  I  am 
proposing  that  for  fiscal  year  1965  we 
authorize  additional  Federal  expendi- 
tures of  $160  million.  This  is  $7  mil- 
lion more  than  the  amount  proposed  by 
the  Senate  committee.  I  have  talked 
with  many  who  have  been  connected  for 
many  years  with  the  problems  and  needs 
of  vocational  education,  and  they  have 
assured  me  that  If  they  can  usefully  pro- 
gram an  Increment  of  $160  million  In 
1965— and  they  feel  that  they  can — they 
will  be  able  to  use  almost  twice  as  much 
additional  Federal  assistance  by  1966.  I 
have  therefore  proposed  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $258  million  for  1966.  In  1967  my 
amendment  would  authorize  a  $400  mil- 
lion addition  to  the  current  Smith-Bar- 
den  program,  to  fully  implement  the  pro- 
gram as  proposed  by  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  if  $400  million 
is  a  minimum  figure  to  meet  today's 
needs,  we  will  need  at  least  that  much 
more  than  Smith-Barden  by  1967  when 
the  number  seeking  vocational  education 
will  be  far  higher. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment for  the  three  basic  reasons : 

First.  History  has  shown  that  for  each 
Federal  dollar  expended  for  vocational 
education,  State  and  local  governments 
have  provided  more  than  $4.  Pew  other 
programs  provide  this  Incentive  for  in- 
creased effort  to  meet  a  problem  on  the 
grassroots  level.  Few  other  programs 
have  such  a  multiplying  effect  on  the  to- 
tal resources  applied  in  a  given  field. 

Second.  The  demand  for  slulled  and 
highly  trained  woiiunen  has  never  been 
greater.  The  demand  for  nonskilled 
workers  has  never  been  less.  With  the 
rapid  technological  changes  occurring 
today  in  Industry,  this  trend  not  only 
will  continue  but  also  will  accelerate.  If 
the  2  Mt  million  new  workers  who  will  en- 
ter the  labor  market  each  year  of  this 
decade  are  to  find  jobs,  they  must  pos- 
sess the  skills  required  to  run  space-age 
machines.  If  the  35.000  workers  being 
replaced  by  machines  each  week  and  the 
5  million  of  their  fellow  workers  who 
preceded  them  on  the  unemployment 
rolls  are  to  find  means  to  provide  a  live- 
lihood for  their  families,  they  must  be 
equipped  with  space-age  know-how. 

Third.  Although  the  amendment 
would  considerably  Increase  the  long- 
range  allocation  of  resources  for  voca- 
tional education,  the  Increase  would  be 
comparatively  gradual.  This  step-by- 
step,  4 -year  Increase  would  enable  the 
development  of  adequate  programing  and 
planning  to  insure  the  efficient  as^^imila- 
tion  of  all  additional  funds. 

But  the  pressing  need  for  Increased 
efforts  In  the  area  of  vocational  educa- 
tion cannot  be  fully  understood  unless 
this  problem  is  placed  in  proper  perspec- 
tive with  numerous  other  problems  which 
confront  our  Nation  today. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
boys  and  girls  of  today  face  problems  of 
unparalleled  proportions.  Our  youth 
face  the  frequent  frustration*  of  a  world 
which  Is  changing  so  rapidly  that  the 
solutions  to  today's  problems  are  anti- 
quated and  made  obsolete  by  the  rush  of 
tomorrow's  technology. 
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Wh*t  other  generation  has  faced  suih 
a  population  explosion  as  now  faces  the 
United  SUtes?  In  1945.  there  were  46 
million  persons  under  20  living  in  the 
United  States.  In  1960  there  were  TO 
million.  And  by  the  end  of  the  decade^— 
by  1970— there  will  be  86  million.  Theee 
young  people  are  faced  with  the  stark 
reality  of  a  growing  labor  foroe. 
Twenty-six  million  new  young  worket^ 
will  enter  the  labor  market  during  tlie 
next  decade.  They  will  find  tomorrow's 
Jobs  seriously  affected  by  automation. 
But  already  one  of  four  young  workers  Is 
unemployed,  and  the  unemployment  rate 
for  young  people  is  twice  the  nation|d 
rate. 

But  the  problem  facing  American 
youth  today  Is  not  solely  a  matter  0f 
numbers.  The  winds  of  change  are  swift 
and  the  labor  needs  of  our  Nation  ate 
changing  at  a  phenomenal  rate.  For  ex- 
ample, the  total  number  employed  4s 
electronic  technicians  In  1960  was  seven 
times  the  number  so  employed  Just  10 
years  earlier  in  1950.  In  that  same 
decade  our  need  for  airplane  repairmeki 
was  up  by  50  percent,  and  our  need  for 
tailors  down  50  percent.  We  employed 
almost  3'/^  times  as  many  mathemati- 
cians in  1960  as  we  had  10  years  earlleiJ; 
but  only  a  third  as  many  coal  miners: 
twice  as  many  pilots,  bank  tellers,  and 
oflElce  machine  operators,  and  half  ns 
many  farmers  and  fishermen. 

Vocational  education  helps  prepare  our 
Nation's  youth  to  meet  the  changing  de- 
mands of  our  society.  Here  again  statist 
tics  tell  the  story.  The  unemplo3rmen<t 
rate  of  those  receiving  vocational  tralnj- 
ing  is  less  than  5  percent ;  while  the  un^ 
emplojmient  rate  of  those  in  a  compara<- 
ble  Sige  group  who  have  not  had  any  vo*- 
cational  training  is  over  15  percent. 

A  greatly  expanded  vocational  educa*- 
tion  program  Is  not  a  panacea  to  th^ 
trials  and  tensions  facing  our  yoimg). 
But  most  assuredly  such  a  program  is  ah 
important  part  of  the  comprehensive  ef- 
fort which  our  Gtovemment  must  mak« 
to  solve  problems  ranging  from  automat 
tion  and  agriculture  to  education  and 
employment. 

Yes,  the  youth  of  America  today  face 
a  changing  world.     The  problems  ar0 
numerous,    complex,    and    interrelated. 
Only  a  comprehensive,  farsighted  ap-. 
proach  can  solve  the  problems  facing  to* 
day's  youth  and  make  America  an  even 
better  place  in  which  to  live  tomorrow. 
There  are  those  in  this  body  who  say 
Government  shoxild  not  interfere,  should! 
not  expand,  should  not  offer  assistance 
to  individuals  or  groups  who  are  inca- 
pable of  solving  critical  problems  them- 
selves.   Yes,  there  are  those  who  refuse 
to  recognize  the  need  for  an  active  rolei 
on  the  part  of  our  Federal  Government. 
It  seems  to  me  we  should  recognize 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  not  the  proliferation  of  elabo- 
rate Government  programs  for  their  own 
sake.     Rather,  our  goal  is  the  develop- 
ment of  opportunity  for  success  in  our 
society,  which  places  its  highest  value 
on  the  twin  virtues  of  individual  achieve- 
ment and  social  diversity.    This  diversity 
la  best  served   by  cooperative,  unregi- 
mented  relationships  between  the  gov- 
ernmental partners  in  our  system.    The 
Federal  role  is  best  conceived  as  one  of 


compassionate  self-restraint,  with  maxi- 
mum emphasis  upon  the  stimulation  of 
State  and  local  activities  where  possible, 
and  upon  Federal  programs  in  those 
areas  where  a  concerted  national  effort 
is  clearly  required.  Each  individual  citi- 
zen must  chart  his  own  destiny,  but  it 
is  the  duty  of  our  Federal  Government 
to  provide  opportunity  for  the  Individual 
to  develop  to  the  full  extent  of  his  ca- 
pabilities. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  full  devel- 
opment of  the  resources  of  youth  in  this 
great  land  of  ours.  Quite  frankly.  I  am 
alarmed  by  those  who  place  more  im- 
Fwrtance  on  the  conservation  of  gold 
and  silver,  oil  and  water,  timber  and 
wheat.  I  am  alarmed  by  those  who  ap- 
parently ignore  the  past  value  this  Na- 
tion has  placed  on  the  full  development 
of  its  youth,  who  ignore  the  Imjierative 
national  need  to  continue  this  policy  to- 
day. 

When  we  look  at  the  other  countries 
of  the  world,  we  realize  how  fortunate 
we  are.  In  totalitarian  systems  young 
men  and  women  are  valuable  chiefly  as 
additional  increments  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  ruling  elite.  '  Totalitarian 
youth  policy  is  successful  to  the  extent 
that  younger  generations  aid  in  the 
achievement  of  objectives  prescribed  by 
dictatorial  governments.  In  principle, 
such  a  policy  is  uncomplicated  and  easily 
administered.  It  is  far  simpler  to  man- 
age youth  than  to  enable  them  to  man- 
age their  own  affairs  and  achieve  their 
own  ambitions. 

Still,  If  we  look  at  other  areas  of  the 
world,  we  find  that  In  other  societies, 
youth  problems  are  solved  by  the  imcon- 
troUed  Interplay  of  natural  forces :  death 
In  childbirth,  malnutrition,  exposure  to 
the  elements,  disease,  and  short  life  ex- 
pectancies. In  some  Instances,  the  means 
of  effectively  combating  these  scourges 
to  human  life  are  lacking.  In  other 
cases,  the  will  to  combat  them  Is  absent. 
In  the  United  States,  as  we  In  this  body 
know,  we  reject  such  approsiches  to 
youth  policy.  We  condemn  the  equally 
unsavory  notions  that  youth  is.  on  the 
one  hand,  merely  a  tool  of  Government, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  It  Is  a  sur- 
plus commodity  without  value  to  Itself 
or  society,  which  must  live  or  die  by  the 
law  of  the  jungle. 

But  the  development  of  youth  will  not 
result  from  the  mere  repetition  of  obvi- 
ous truths.  Rather,  it  will  follow  from  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  stakes  in- 
volved for  both  youth  and  society  gen- 
erally, of  the  barriers  to  Individual  de- 
velopment, and  of  the  nature  of  public 
responsibility  in  this  field. 

Just  as  our  predecessors  recognized 
the  need  for  child  labor  laws  and  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  so  today  we 
must  recognize  the  need  for  legislation 
to  assist  the  country's  youth  toward  the 
fullest  development  of  their  capabilities. 
No  President  has  better  expressed  this 
need  than  President  John  P.  Kennedy. 
He  fully  recognizes  the  complex  and  In- 
terrelated problems  facing  our  youth  to- 
day. Consequently  in  the  first  Execu- 
tive message  on  youth  in  history  he  has 
presented  a  comprehensive  program  de- 
signed to  eventually  solve  these  prob- 
lems. 


The  cminibus  education  bUl,  the  Man- 
power Training  Act.  the  Youth  Employ- 
ment Opportunities  Act,  the  National 
Service  Corps,  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act  are  all 
part  of  the  overall  program  to  assist  the 
young  men  and  women  of  this  Nation. 
Individually  these  programs  will  do  no 
more  than  make  a  dent  in  the  challenge 
facing  us.  Enacted  together,  they  pro- 
vide a  mighty  phalanx  which  will  deter- 
mine the  difference  between  success  and 
failure  In  the  development  of  our  youth. 
But  the  Kennedy  administration  real- 
izes— and  I  believe  most  of  us  in  this  body 
realize— that  the  final  solution  to  the 
problems  facing  our  youth  must  Include 
programs  which  do  more  than  treat  the 
Immediate  Ills  of  the  younger  generation. 
The  strong,  economically  and  emotion- 
ally well  balanced  family  unit  is  the  bul- 
wark of  our  American  way  of  life.  Any 
threat  to  this  structure  Is  a  threat  to 
America  herself. 

As  a  consequence  we  see  the  need  for 
legislation  which  will  strengthen  the  en- 
vironment of  the  American  home.  For 
example,  the  proposed  tax  cut  which 
provides  more  job  opportunities,  and 
more  take-home  pay  for  Dad,  is  a  direct 
benefit  to  Junior.  Manpower  training 
programs  and  unemployment  compensa- 
tion for  the  adult  unemployed  also  have 
benefits  for  their  families. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  argue  that  the 
school  dropout  problem  can  be  immeas- 
urably Improved  by  a  better  standard  of 
living  in  the  home,  a  better  education 
for  the  parents — the  creation  of  condi- 
tions which  provide  more  Incentive  to 
achieve  on  the  part  of  the  children. 

Certainly  the  Inferior  housing,  inferior 
education,  and  Inferior  job  opportunities 
which  result  from  discrimination 
against  minority  groups  have  a  lasting 
effect  on  the  children  of  these  families. 
Much  attention  has  been  directed  at 
the  Increase  in  juvenile  delinquency  and 
youth  crime.  According  to  the  FBI, 
youths  under  18  account  for  44  percent 
of  the  arrests  for  all  major  criminal  of- 
fenses. Twenty  percent  of  the  Nation's 
youth  will  have  police  records  before 
they  are  18.  And  last  year  arrests  of 
persons  under  18  passed  the  1  mUlion 
mark  for  the  first  time  in  our  history — 
a  9  percent  increase  over  1961  arrests. 

One  cannot  condone  these  acts  of 
violence.  It  is  wrong  to  seek  excuses  for 
law  violators.  But  what  effect  would 
good  jobs,  adequate  educations,  or  suit- 
able living  facilities  have  on  these  statis- 
tics? Certainly  many  a  first  offender  is 
the  victim  of  his  envirorunent,  and  yet 
there  au-e  those  who  say  that  govern- 
ment has  no  responsibility  to  sponsor 
programs  which  seek  to  change  this  en- 
vironment. 

In  many  ways  the  United  States  Is  a 
contrast  In  irony.  To  be  sure,  we  are 
the  strongest  and  richest  Nation  in  the 
history  of  civilization.  And  I  whole- 
heartedly concur  with  President  Ken- 
nedy when  he  said  In  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress: 

I  woiild  not  change  places  with  any  other 
I>eople  or  any  other  generation. 

But,  can  we  afford  to  remain  content? 
Can  we  afford  to  remain  complacent? 
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American  today  has  more  men  and 
women  employed  than  ever  before.  Yet, 
can  we  be  content  so  long  as  there  are 
over  5  million  unemployed? 

America  has  the  highest  overall  stand- 
ard of  living  in  the  world.  Personal 
and  corporate  Incomes  are  at  an  all-time 
high.  Yet,  can  we  remain  complacent 
so  long  as  450,000  children  of  migrant 
farmworkers  live  in  poverty?  So  long 
as  the  children  of  more  than  6  million 
rural  families  live  in  conditions  close  to 
poverty? 

The  American  system  of  education  is 
the  best  in  the  world.  We  educate  more 
people  in  a  wider  number  of  subjects 
than  any  other  nation.  Yet,  can  we  be 
content  so  long  as  1.5  million  children  sit 
In  overcrowded  classrooms?  So  long  as 
2  million  children  attend  schools  with 
substandard  health  and  safety  condi- 
tions? So  long  as  10  percent  of  all  class- 
rooms are  fire  hazards?  So  long  as  3  of 
every  10  children  In  the  fifth  grtule  today 
win  not  graduate  from  high  school?  So 
long  as  11  million  Americans  can  barely 
read  and  write? 

Can  we  as  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
the  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world,  declare  with  great  conviction  that 
"The  youth  of  America  is  her  most  valu- 
able resource"  and  yet  by  our  very  deeds 
refuse  to  take  every  available  means  to 
protect  and  develop  this  resource? 

Yes  America  is  a  great  nation.  The 
President  Is  dedicated  to  making  It  an 
even  greater  nation.  But,  we  did  not 
achieve  this  status  by  complacency.  We 
will  not  maintain  our  status  by  com- 
placency. And  unfortunately  some  of 
this  complacency  exists  within  the 
sacred  halls. 

H.R.  4955,  the  bill  I  seek  to  amend  and 
strengthen,  is  one  of  a  series  of  measures 
designed  to  strengthen  the  educational 
capabilities  of  the  United  States.  These 
bills  combined  are  the  most  important 
measures  before  the  Congress. 

Our  system  of  public  education  has 
been  responsible  for  the  protection  of 
the  basic  American  freedoms  and  for 
the  growth  and  development  of  oMi  free 
enterprise  economy. 

However,  although  the  free  enterprise 
system  permits  us  to  place  our  own  price 
tag  on  the  value  of  a  commodity,  we 
have  not  yet  placed  the  proper  value  on 
education. 

What  is  our  education  worth  to  us 
in  America?  The  value  of  the  educa- 
tional system  In  a  democracy  cannot  be 
calculated  in  dollars;  nor  can  It  be  meas- 
ured simply  by  the  number  of  engineers, 
mathematicians,  and  scientists  it  pro- 
duces. A  democratic  educational  system 
Is  best  evaluated  by  the  degree  to  which 
it  permits  the  individual  student  to 
assert  his  Individuality,  to  develop  his 
own  capabilities  and  Interests  to  the  ut- 
most. Our  educational  system  seeks  not 
simply  to  turn  out  doctors,  lawyers, 
and  Indian  chiefs;  but  to  encourage  the 
fulfillment  of  Individual  goals.  Where 
the  curriculum  is  limited — as  It  is  In 
so  many  parts  of  our  cotmtry — Individ- 
uals are  denied  this  chance  to  assert 
themselves.  Less  than  5  percent  of  our 
school  systems  today  offer  the  range  or 
alternatives  that  this  vocational  educa- 
tion bill  would  help  them  establish.    Mr. 


President,  Bome  of  my  colleagues  fre- 
quently aver  that  they  oppose  govern- 
ment activities  which  impinge  on  the 
rights  and  choices  of  individuals.  I  sub- 
mit that  vocational  education,  by  open- 
ing new  alternatives  to  students  all  over 
the  country,  in  fact  broadens  this  realm 
of  free  choice  and  thus  makes  a  positive 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  individual 
liberty.  How  free  is  the  student  who 
has  both  the  aptitude  and  ability  for  a 
given  trade,  but  who  is  unable  to  train 
for  that  profession  because  his  commu- 
nity cannot  provide  for  such  training. 

But  what  does  an  education  mean  to 
the  individual  American  citizen?  Edu- 
cation means  a  job.  We  know,  for  ex- 
ample, that  1  out  of  10  workers  who 
falls  to  finish  elementary  school  Is  out 
of  work,  while  only  1  of  50  college  grad- 
uates Is  unemployed.  We  know,  also, 
that  in  March  of  1962,  workers  18  years 
and  older  who  were  high  school  drop- 
outs accounted  for  64  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's unemployed. 

The  statistical  evidence  of  the  value  of 
education  is  staggering.  For  example, 
the  difference  between  a  seventh  grade 
education  and  a  high  school  education  is 
$128,000  in  wages  during  a  lifetime;  the 
difference  between  a  high  school  educa- 
tion and  a  college  education  is  $188,000. 
If  present  trends  continue,  by  1970  there 
will  be  8  million  children  who  do  not 
graduate  from  high  school.  The  total 
loss  In  wages  to  these  8  million  individ- 
uals over  the  period  of  a  lifetime  is  the 
astronomically  high  fl.gure  of  $1,024  bil- 
lion— a  tragic  loss  to  the  individuals  in- 
volved and  to  the  economy  sis  a  whole. 

In  addition  to  the  loss  of  wages  re- 
sulting from  inferior  education  the  reme- 
dial costs  of  such  deficiencies  Is  equally 
staggering. 

Let  us  look  at  the  costs  which  all  the 
taxpayers  of  the  country  must  bear.  For 
example,  unemployment  benefits  total 
over  $3V^  billion,  public  assistance  pro- 
grams total  over  $2  billion,  health  and 
medical  payments  total  almost  $3  billion 
per  year.  Public  loss  as  a  result  of  crime 
and  juvenile  delinquency  amounts  to 
more  than  $2  billion  per  year.  It  Is  true 
that  providing  the  best  educational  op- 
portunities will  not  entirely  eliminate 
this  $10  V2  billion  public  expenditure. 
But  what  more  accurate  application  can 
be  fouud  for  the  adage  "an  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure"? 

The  statistics  of  loss  caused  by  de- 
creased wages  plus  those  necessitated  by 
remedial  programs  do  not  tell  the  entire 
story.  They  do  not  tell  the  story  of 
greatly  needed  technicians  and  special- 
ists yet  untrained. 

Our  universities  are  producing  3,000 
Ph.  D.'s  In  engineering,  mathematics,  and 
the  physical  sciences  each  year.  But  by 
1970  they  will  need  to  turn  out  7,600  a 
year.  Our  medical  and  dental  schools 
must  Increase  their  enrollment  from 
46,000  today  to  75,000  by  1970.  Our 
nursing  schools  must  double  their  grad- 
uates by  1970.  We  also  have  the  problem 
of  a  decline  In  the  number  of  trained 
pharmacists  and  optometrists.  Phar- 
macy graduates  dropped  from  5,800  in 
1950  to  only  3,700  In  1962.  Optometry 
graduates  declined  from  2,400  In  1951  to 
1.400  In  1962.    Without  sufBcIent  num- 


bers of  these  highly  skilled  professionals. 
America  will  be  irrepalrably  damaged. 

What  value  do  we  place  on  education 
In  this  country  ?  The  most  important  in- 
gredient of  a  good  educational  system  is 
the  teacher.  Despite  this  fact,  the  aver- 
age salary  of  classroom  teachers  in  large 
urban  centers  in  the  academic  year  1960- 
61  was  $6,096:  while  the  average  salary 
of  persons  in  eight  other  professions  re- 
quiring a  college  degree  was  more  than 
$3,000  higher— $9,474. 

The  President's  omnibus  education 
bill  calls  for  an  expenditure  of  $5  billion. 
Unfortunately,  only  a  part  of  this  bill 
will  become  law.  Yet  $5  billion — the 
amount  needed  to  enact  the  entire  pro- 
gram— is  less  than  half  of  what  we  spend 
in  1  year  on  alcohol,  less  than  we  spend 
on  tobacco,  and  less  than  we  spend  in  1 
year  on  barber  shops,  beauty  shops,  and 
cosmetics. 

The  American  public  spends  approxi- 
mately the  same  amount  annually  for 
recreation  as  it  does  for  Its  entire  edu- 
cational program,  including  all  Federal. 
State,  and  local  programs  combined. 

Admittedly,  much  of  my  previous  dis- 
cussion has  been  directed  toward  the 
general  problems  facing  young  Amer- 
icans with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
entire  area,  the  broad  area,  of  education. 
I  have  taken  this  liberty,  quite  frankly, 
because  it  is  my  deepest  conviction  that 
the  major  problems  confronting  this 
country  cannot  be  solved  on  a  piecemeal 
basis.  Rather,  a  comprehensive,  all-out 
effort  must  be  made. 

The  vocational  education  bill  before 
the  Senate  is  not  Intended  as  a  cure-all. 
It  will  not  solve  all  the  problems.  But 
it  is  my  contention  that  no  other  legis- 
lation better  exemplifies  the  need  to  re- 
vise our  efforts  to  cope  with  the  new, 
highly  technical  problems  of  this  age. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time 
allotted  to  the  Senator  on  his  amend- 
ments has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
be  glad  to  yield  the  Senator  time  on  the 
bill.  How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
need? 

Mr.  BAYH.    Three  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  the  Senator  frwn 
Indiana  5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  will  be  more  than 
adequate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  recognized  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past,  we  have  tended  to  downgrade  tech- 
nical education.  It  has  played  what 
could  be  called  the  role  of  Cinderella  to 
Its  more  glamorous  stepsisters  In  the 
field  of  education.  It  is  time  that  we 
stopped  thinking  that  vocational  educa- 
tion is  for  the  deadheads,  that  It  is  the 
solution  for  the  culturally  deprived,  or 
that  It  Is  a  convenient  dumping  ground 
for  those  problem  youngsters  whom  the 
regular  teachers  carmot  handle. 

This  has  never  been  the  case,  but  now. 
more  than  ever  before,  we  must  look  upon 
vocational  education  as  a  part  of  a  bal- 
anced, overall  program  designed  to  meet 
the  manifold  complications  of  our  indiis- 
trlal  society.  We  must  look  upon  voca- 
tional education  as  one  means  of  meeting 
the  need  for  specialization,  as  one  way 
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of  preparing  our  youth  for  the  mote 
diversified  labor  market  of  tomorrow. 
In  short,  vocational  training  Is  one  meatis 
of  preparing  our  young  people  for  \iseful 
roles  In  modem  society.  | 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  make 
one  final  plea  for  my  amendment,  a  plea 
for  more  resources  in  vocational  educa- 
tion. In  this  era,  when  a  diploma  does 
not  guarantee  a  job,  let  us  fully  imple- 
ment this  program  designed  to  see  thAt 
each  student  is  "Job- trained."  "Job- 
trained"  with  the  skills  needed  todafy 
and  tomorrow. 

Let  us  insist  that  the  vocational  pro- 
grams of  this  country  be  large  enough 
to  do  the  Job.  Let  us  not  be  satlsfleld 
with  half  a  loaf.  We  must  not  be  cort- 
tent  to  send  a  boy  to  do  a  man's  work-^ 
unless,  of  coiu-se.  he  has  been  trained 
In  the  best  skills  our  great  countryls 
resources  can  provide. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  will  tl^ 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  INOUYE.  I  wish  to  associate  my - 
self  with  the  remarks  of  the  dlstini- 
gxilshed  junior  Senator  from  Indiana. 
I  commend  him  for  his  most  inspiring 
message  about  the  youth  of  AmerlcH. 
The  junior  Senator  from  Hawaii  will  bt 
proud  to  support  the  amendments  ofi- 
fered  by  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.     I  am  grateful  to  the  disi 
tinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii  for 
willingness  to  Join  me  in  offering 
amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sent 
ate  lias  Just  listened  to  the  maldeii 
speech  of  the  able  new  Senator  froni 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh].  Before  I  comment 
on  his  speech.  I  wish  to  apologize  to  him» 
first,  for  the  number  of  times  I  was  in* 
terrupted  in  miy  capacity  of  working  on 
the  bill  on  the  floor;  and  second,  because 
I  was  called  to  the  cloakroom  on  a  matt 
ter  of  policy.  But  I  heard  most  of  th^ 
Senator's  speech.  I  congratulate  him 
upon  it.  ' 

If  I  were  to  make  a  maiden  speech 
this  year,  I  do  not  know  of  a  better  sub** 
Ject  than  a  plea  for  more  support  for 
the  youth  of  America.  After  all.  thq 
greatest  resource  we  have  is  the  poten- 
tial brainpower  of  the  youth  of  America, 

We  sorely  need  the  authorization  for 
the  magnitude  of  appropriation  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  asks  for.    I  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  speech.    What  hei 
has  said  to  the  Senate  is  what  the  ex- 
perts are  saying,  for  the  recommenda- 
tion carried  in  his  amendment  Is  the 
recommendation    of    the    Presidential 
panel  of  consultants  on  vocational  edu- 
cation appointed  by  the  former  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
who  is  now  our  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RiBicorrl. 

It  would  be  pleasant  if  we  were  in  an 
economic  position  to  appropriate  all  the 
money  for  which  the  Senator  asks. 
However,  I  am  sure  the  Senator  realizes 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Yesterday  we  heard  a  speech  on  the 
other  side  of  the  issue,  a  speech  by  the 
distinguished    Senator    from    Arizona 


who  sought  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
authorization  drastically  from  that  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  by  an  over- 
whelming vote.  Both  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
in  my  Judgment,  have  proved  by  their 
eloquent  pleas  the  soundness  of  the 
position  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  committee  in  presenting  its  rec- 
ommendation, which  will  be  most  helpful 
and  will  be  so  much  better  than  the  sit- 
uation is  at  present.  It  will  get  us  on 
the  way  to  an  improved  program  of  voca- 
tional education  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  knows  that 
I  try  to  be  a  poUtical  realist  in  the  Sen- 
ate. When  I  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  recommending  substantially  more 
than  is  provided  in  the  House  bill,  but 
short  of  what  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
is  reconunendlng,  the  question  before  us 
is.  Is  this  a  reasonable,  conscionable, 
compromise  of  the  different  points  of 
view  in  the  Senate?  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  it  is.  Therefore,  I  find  myself 
compelled  to  oppose  the  Senator's 
amendments.  Nevertheless,  he  has 
made  an  eloquent,  able  record  in  sup- 
port of  the  principle  of  the  program. 

I  understand  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  to  be  that  he  will  not 
press  his  sunendments,  in  view  of  the 
situation  in  which  the  committee  finds 
itself.  However.  I  thought  he  ought  to 
know  of  the  high  regard  in  which  I  hold 
him,  his  speech,  and  his  recommenda- 
tion. I  hope  that  in  the  years  to  come 
we  may  reach  the  figiu-e  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  has  recommended. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  me  1  minute, 
to  enable  me  to  respond  to  his  remarks' 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  leadership  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  exhibited  in  making 
what  I  have  described  in  my  remarks  as 
a  considerable  step  forward ;  and  I  share 
his  concern  with  economic  conditions 
and  the  condition  of  the  budget. 

The  reason  why  I  proposed  this 
amendment  in  all  seriousness  was  that 
it  seemed  to  me  that  this  is  one  area 
where,  by  investing  more  money  in  re- 
sources, we  have  better  than  a  50-50 
chance  to  get  more  than  our  money  back. 
As  I  pointed  out,  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments spend  $4  for  every  $1  spent  by 
the  Federal  Government;  and  of  course 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  aware  of 
that. 

I  appreciate  his  counseling  with  me  on 
this  matter.   I  hope  that,  under  his  lead- 
ership, his  subcommittee  will  consider 
my  amendment.    The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon will  note  that  my  amendment  for 
this  year  called  for  the  same  allocation 
of  funds  that  his  illustrious  subcommit- 
tee pnH)osed;  but  I  felt  that  if  we  could 
assimilate    this   large   an   increase    the 
first  year,  we  could  assimilate  with  great 
ease  additional  increments,  until  finally, 
in  a  4-year  period,  we  reached  what  the 
President's  advisers  have  said  we  could 
have  and  should  have  reached  this  year. 
I  do  not  intend  to  press  now  for  action 
on  my  amendment;  but  I  would  ask  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  to  use  his  great 
prestige  in  the  interest  of  further  con- 
sideration of  this  measure  at  a  later 
date. 


Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana will  withhold  withdrawing  his 
amendment  for  Just  a  moment,  in  the 
interest  of  the  time  problem,  I  should 
like  to  use  some  time  on  the  amendment 
and  then  yield  similar  time  to  other  Sen- 
ators, rather  than  yield  time  on  the  bill. 
In  reply  to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  let  me  say  that  I  quite 
agree  with  him.  Yesterday,  I  said  that 
in  the  long  run  this  expenditure  is  not 
going  to  cost  the  taxpayers  1  cent.  In 
the  long  run  we  shall  be  supporting  a 
program  which  will  make  people  employ- 
able, whereas  otherwise  thousands  of 
them  might  be  unemployable.  If  we  do 
not  train  them  for  employment  in  an  age 
of  automation.  I  fear  they  would  be  in 
danger  of  permanent  unemploy ability. 

The  school  dropouts  of  today — and 
there  are  thousands  of  them — who  re- 
main untrained  will  find  themselves  un- 
able to  be  employed.  Today  they  are 
unemployable,  and  cannot  contribute  to 
the  support  of  the  Nation.  They  will  be 
a  continuing  drain  on  the  resources  of 
all  levels  of  government.  They  will  re- 
quire social  welfare  benefits,  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits,  and  add  to 
the  costs  of  our  Jails  and  prisons,  because 
from  this  group  of  unemployables  there 
will  come  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
dissident  element  of  our  society  who  run 
afoul  of  the  law  and  thus  place  an  addi- 
tional tax  burden  upon  the  American 
people. 

We  must  remember  also  the  group  of 
unemployed,  for  whom  we  shall  have  to 
find  Jobs.  Many  of  the  latter  will  need 
training  for  the  upgrading  of  their  skills. 
This  bill  seeks  to  provide  for  that. 

I  know  of  no  better  opportunity  that 
the  Senate  will  have  this  year  to  strike 
a  body  blow  at  the  social  problems  which 
accompany  automation,  than  the  one 
offered  by  means  of  this  bill. 

However,  I  point  out  that  this  can  be 
considered  as  a  program  of  loans  by  the 
taxpayers,  not  an  actual  appropriation  of 
their  money  without  a  return  of  the 
amount  appropriated.  Time  will  prove 
that  these  people,  who  otherwise  would 
be  unemployed  or  unemployable,  will  be 
able  to  get  jobs  as  a  result  of  the  training 
provided  by  the  vocational  education  and 
training  program,  and  they  will  be  earn- 
ing salaries  so  much  higher  than  any 
income  they  otherwise  would  earn  that 
over  the  years  they  will  return  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
form  of  taxes,  many  times  the  cost  of 
this  program.  The  program  will  enable 
them  to  pay  large  amounts  of  taxes  which 
otherwise  they  would  not  be  able  to 
pay. 

I  have  an  imanswerable  argiunent  on 
that  point,  by  way  of  proof  which  I  have 
used  in  the  previous  debates  on  this  sub- 
ject, because  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
educational  provisions  of  the  GI  bill  of 
rights  have  not  cost  the  taxpayers  1  cent. 

This  is  so  because  the  earning  capacity 
of  a  college  graduate,  over  his  lifetime,  is 
shown  statistically  to  be  approximately 
$435,000.  as  compared  to  $257,557  or 
about  half  that  amount  for  a  high  school 
graduate  who  enters  the  labor  force. 
The  differences  among  the  taxpaying 
ability  of  the  educated  persons,  the  voca- 
tionally trained  persons  and  that  of  those 
who  lack  such  education  or  training  will 
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represent  so  many  more  tax  dollars  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  that 
the  cost  of  this  program  will  be  repaid 
many  times  over. 

Yesterday,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough] 
drew  to  our  attention  the  results  of 
studies  made  as  to  the  value  of  voca- 
tional agricultural  training.  These 
studies  were  reported  on  page  99  of  "Edu- 
cation for  a  Changing  World  of  Work" 
the  report  of  the  Panel  of  Consultants 
on  Vocational  Education. 

They  can  stand  repetition  for  they 
carry  conviction.  The  panel  said  and 
I  quote: 

High  school  graduates  who  have  completed 
3  or  more  years  of  vocational  agriculture 
hold  a  significant  economic  advantage  over 
farm-reared  high  school  graduates  who  have 
not  had  such  training.  An  Iowa  study  of 
1943-64  graduates  who  were  farming  In  1955 
showed  that  89  percent  of  those  with  train- 
ing in  vocational  agriculture  were  above 
hired-hand  status,  67  percent  farmed  161 
acres  or  more,  and  vocational  agriculture 
graduates  realized  in  1956  a  mean  of  $7,730 
In  total  gross  sales  from  farming.  Of  the 
graduates  who  did  not  have  vocational 
agriculture  training,  79  percent  were  above 
hired-hand  status,  48  percent  farmed  161 
acres  or  more,  and  all  those  with  farms 
realized  a  mean  of  $5,788  in  total  gross  prod- 
ucts. Thus,  vocational  agriculture  graduates 
realized  an  average  of  $1,932  more  in  1965 
than  other  graduates  who  worked  on  farms. 

A  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  vocational 
agriculture  was  conducted  in  Mississippi  in 
1969  to  find  out  what  effect  vocational  educa- 
tion had.  over  a  period  of  30  or  more  years, 
on  farming  and  on  other  aspects  of  the  lives 
of  the  people  in  the  community.  Of  the 
1,090  farmers  surveyed,  21  percent  (232)  had 
taken  vocational  agriculture  in  high  school, 
48  percent  had  participated  In  adult  farmer 
classes,  and  16  percent  had  received  all-day 
adult  farmer  instruction.  Those  who  re- 
ceived organized  instruction  in  vocational 
agriculture  lived  in  better  homes,  achieved 
a  higher  rate  of  production,  and  participated 
In  more  community  activities  than  others. 

Both  the  GI  bill  studies  and  the  voca- 
tional agricultural  studies  I  have  Just 
referred  to  can  be  cited  against  my  posi- 
tion. On  the  basis  of  these  arguments 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
might  well  ask  why  I  cannot  support  his 
amendment  at  this  time.  My  answer 
is  this:  not  only  do  we  have  a  problem 
in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House,  but  we 
also  have  the  greater  problem  of  ex- 
plaining this  situation  to  the  American 
people,  who  still  do  not  imderstand  the 
facts.  We  cannot  go  too  far  ahead  of 
them.  However,  the  fact  that  we  are 
proposing  this  amount  this  year  does 
not  mean,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  that  next  year — if  public 
opinion  demands  it — we  cannot  amend 
the  existing  legislation  so  as  to  provide 
for  Increased  amounts. 

I  wish  to  state  that  I  am  entirely  con- 
vinced that  once  the  people  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  America  begin  to  imderstand 
the  value  of  this  program  to  their  com- 
munities and  to  the  employment  prob- 
lems in  their  communities,  and  the  great 
social  and  economic  benefits  that  will 
flow  from  it,  public  opinion  will  demand 
an  enlargement  of  the  program. 

We  are  starting  the  new  vocational 
program  with  this  bill,  if  we  succeed  in 
our  attempt  to  have  the  Senate  pass  it. 
I  am  satisfied  that,  with  that  start,  we 


shall  not  need  to  worry  about  the  future 
of  the  program,  so  far  as  further  In- 
crease is  c(mcemed,  because  the  people 
will  realize  its  value  and  will  demand  its 
exF>anslon. 

So  I  believe  this  is  the  wisest  course 
for  us  to  follow  this  year.  That  is  why — 
it  is  no  secret  to  many  Senators,  and 
I  explained  it  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  before  we  began  in  this  col- 
loquy, when  he  had  not  made  up  his 
mind  about  what  he  would  do — it  is  my 
position  that  if  he  presses  for  adoption 
of  his  amendment,  I  shall  urge  its  de- 
feat, for  the  reasons  just  stated;  and  if 
he  withdraws  his  amendment,  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcMnmittee,  I  shall  thank 
him  from  the  bottc«n  of  my  heart,  and 
shall  give  him  my  assurance  that  year 
after  year,  so  long  as  I  serve  in  that 
capacity,  I  shall  continue  to  press  for  an 
ever-expanding  program  to  bring  edu- 
cational benefits  to  the  youth  of  the 
country,  because,  as  I  said  in  debate  yes- 
terday, the  potential  brainpower  of  the 
rising  generation  in  America  is  the 
greatest  defense  weapon  we  have,  and 
we  must  develop  it  so  that  we  constantly 
keep  ahead  of  Russia  in  brainpower. 
That  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
means  of  programs  such  as  this  one. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  whatever  time  he  desires 
to  have  on  the  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  yielding  to  me.  so  that  I  can 
join  other  Senators  in  commending  and 
congratulating  the  able  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  BayhI  for  this,  his  maiden 
address  to  the  Senate,  on  a  subject  of 
very  great  importance,  not  only  to  the 
individual  citizens,  but  to  the  whole  Na- 
tion and,  indeed,  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  has  become,  as  shown 
by  his  statement  today,  such  a  stanch 
ally  of  this  program  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  and,  indeed,  so  strong  a  sup- 
porter of  education  itself. 

I  know  that  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  is  Indeed 
heartened  by  the  message  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  delivered,  and  is  en- 
couraged by  the  fact  that  he  has  in  the 
Senate  another  powerful  force  to  ad- 
vance in  Congress  the  cause  of  education. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  to  be 
commended  for  selecting  this  particular 
subject  matter  for  his  area  of  special 
interest  and  special  concern,  because  it 
cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that  the 
nation  that  educates  its  youth  is  the 
nation  that  has  a  future ;  the  nation  that 
deals  with  the  great  force  called  brain- 
power is  the  nation  that  has  the  real 
power;  and  every  time  a  boy  or  a  girl  is 
denied  a  full  and  equal  opportunity  for 
an  education  to  the  fullest  extent  of  that 
individual's  capacity  to  absorb  and  to 
learn,  so  often  is  the  nation  denied 
wealth,  strength,  morality,  and  progress. 

If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
did  not  do  one  other  thing  than  to  pro- 
vide the  best  schools  humanly  c>ossible. 


the  finest  teachers  and  the  best  and  most 
modern  facihties  for  instruction,  we 
would  do  more  for  the  cause  of  freedom 
in  our  Republic  than  any  other  one  thing 
that  we  have  ever  done. 

Later  in  the  debate  it  is  my  intention 
to  place  in  the  Record  a  rather  concise 
history  of  the  programs  of  Federal  aid 
to  education.  The  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  BayhI  and  other  Senators  will 
be  Interested  to  note  that  the  rise  of  the 
gross  national  product  of  our  country  can 
be  traced  by  the  amounts  of  money  that 
have  been  invested  in  education  at  the 
Federal,  State,  local,  and  private  levels. 
As  sure  as  the  sun  rises  in  the  east  and 
sets  in  the  west  we  can  trace  the  rise  of 
the  prosperity  of  America,  the  growth  of 
our  economy,  and  the  increase  in  our 
gross  national  product  by  looking  at  how 
much  money  we  are  putting  into  educa- 
tion. As  the  amounts  of  money  in  educa- 
tion are  reduced  or  in  any  way  inhibited, 
we  see  a  drop  in  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct or  a  leveling  off  of  what  we  call  our 
economic  growth. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  wisely 
and  truly  said  that  today  we  have  thou- 
sands of  i>eople,  young  and  old,  who  are 
inadequately  educated  either  academi- 
cally or  in  vocations.  Therefore,  those 
people  are  not  permitted  to  make  their 
real  and  full  contribution  to  the  wealth 
and  strength  of  our  country.  They 
ought  to  be  released  and  permitted  to 
make  their  contribution.  I  can  think  of 
nothing  that  is  more  unkind  and  undem- 
ocratic than  to  deny  to  a  person  the 
opportunity  to  develop  himself  to  the 
maximum  of  his  capacity  and  ability.  I 
can  think  of  nothing  that  more  depletes 
the  resources  of  America  than  to  deny 
the  development  of  the  greatest  human 
resource;  namely,  the  human  mind  and 
the  human  spirit.  Today  and  in  the 
future  the  real  power  of  America  will  be 
the  power  of  the  intellect  and  the  jxjwer 
of  the  mind — simply  put,  brainpower. 
That  is  the  real  resource.  It  is  more  im- 
portant than  our  gold  resources,  our  for- 
ests, our  mines,  or  the  land  that  we 
have.  The  real  power,  and  the  real 
secret  to  our  power.  Is  educational  devel- 
opment— brainpower. 

The  Senator  frcwn  Indiana  ought  to  re- 
joice in  the  fact  that  by  his  good  judg- 
ment he  has  selected  this  subject  as  the 
project  to  which  he  wishes  to  dedicate 
his  energies,  and,  Indeed,  to  give  his  life 
to  during  his  career  In  the  Senate  and 
as  a  matter  of  public  service. 

I  believe  the  history  books  of  our  Na- 
tion will  have  a  special  chapter  for  men 
and  women  who  at  an  early  time  saw  the 
importance  of  Improvement  in  educa- 
tional facilities,  instruction,  educational 
curriculum,  and  educational  programs. 
The  Senator  is  correct.  No  nation  ever 
sp)ent  itself  Into  bankruptcy  by  educating 
its  people.  The  r>oorest  nations  are  the 
most  illiterate.  Illiteracy  and  Ignorance 
spell  poverty  and  destitution.  Educa- 
tion and  enlightenment  sp>ell  prosr>erity 
and  strength. 

Let  it  be  crystal  clear  that  when  our 
Government  starts  to  cut  back  on  ex- 
pjenditures.  it  may  well  be  cutting  its 
own  throat  if  it  cuts  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. Every  time  we  reduce  an  educa- 
tional budget,  or  every  time  we  provide 
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an  inadequate  budget,  we  concede  a  vic- 
tory to  the  forces  of  fear,  tyranny,  op- 
pression, and  porerty. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
I  am  deliglited  that  he  has  spoken  up  M 
he  has.  Earlier  today  he  told  me  that  he 
would  make  his  speech  as  his  initial  ma- 
jor address  to  the  Senate.  It  is  a  com- 
pliment to  him.  What  a  refreshing 
experience  it  is  to  see  a  brilliant,  able 
young  man — a  U.S.  Senator — take  thlit 
stand  and  advocate  that  course  of  action. 

I  salute  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  I 
compliment  him  and  commend  him.  I 
hope  that  he  will  continue  to  carry  an 
the  fight  in  the  years  to  come.  becau4e 
if  he  does,  he  will  make  a  greater  con- 
tribution to  our  country  than  was  ev^r 
dreamed  humanly  possible  as  a  result  ^f 
the  fact  that  he  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
education  of  our  people. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  the  opposition  1k> 
the  amendments  of  the  Senator  frota 
Indiana? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (MT. 
Inoutx  in  the  chair).  "Hie  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
about  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  Did  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
wish  me  to  yield  to  him? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  wait  until  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  concluded.  I  should  like  tx> 
respcHfkl  to  both  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon and  the  Senator  from  Minnesotii. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Alaskja 
desire?  j 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  should  like  to 
have  3  minutes.  ' 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska.  | 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President, 
when  one  of  our  colleagues  makes  a 
speech  of  unsurpassed  eloquence  and 
expressec  far  more  ably  than  we  om- 
selves  can  what  we  would  say,  we  me^t 
the  situation  by  saying  that  we  associatje 
ourselves  fully  with  the  able  and  elo- 
quent remarks — In  this  case — of  tbje 
Senator  fnxn  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey]. He  has  said  exactly  what  I 
wish  I  could  have  said  as  well  as  he  said 
it 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  BathiI 
is  to  be  warmly  congratulated,  not  only 
for  selecting  his  theme,  but  for  present^ 
ing  it  80  eloquently.  I  fully  agree  with 
the  Senator  that  the  greatest  resource 
in  the  United  States  is  our  human  re- 
source. The  way  to  develop  that  re- 
source is  through  education.  Yesterda)^ 
in  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Oreh 
gon  [Mr.  MoRSKl  on  the  education  biil 
I  said  although  there  were  many  import 
tant  priorities — national  security,  civil 
rights,  taxation,  resource  development— 
none  of  them  is  equal  in  importance  to 
education,  because  education  Is  not 
merely  an  abstract  objective  but  it  is 
essential  to  the  building  of  our  econom]^ 
to  take  care  of  the  thousands  of  young 
people  who  are  unable  to  obtain  employ- 
ment because  they  do  not  have  adequate 
training.  Through  education  we  strike 
at  xinemployment  which  I  consider  ou|- 
major  domestic  problem. 

I  should  like  to  support  the  amende- 
ments  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana,    t 


have  listened  carefully  to  the  objections 
raised  by  the  able  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  point  out  that  there  might 
be  a  way  of  raising  the  necessary  money 
beneficially. 

Yesterday  In  reporting  to  the  Senate 
on  the  10  countries  In  the  Near  East,  I 
quoted  from  an  interview  given  by  Dr. 
Leona  Baiungartner,  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  and  likewise  Frank 
H.  Bowles,  president  of  the  college 
entrance  examination  board.  They 
pointed  out  the  way  unwarranted  ex- 
penditures are  being  perpetrated  under 
the  foreign  aid  program  as  a  result  of 
our  urging  upon  many  foreign  countries 
aid  to  create  educational  projects  which 
are  unsound  or  not  needed. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
well  aware,  as  I  sim,  of  the  numerous 
wastes  in  the  foreign  aid  program.  I 
should  like  to  have  him  consider — per- 
haps not  for  immediate  reply — whether 
we  might  transfer  some  of  that  money 
that  is  now  wasted  and  which  we  are 
squandering  abroad  on  worthless  educa- 
tional projects  in  areas  where  we  should 
not  be  spending  money  at  all  to  the  ben- 
efit of  our  youth  at  home.  That  might 
be  a  way  of  finding  some  of  the  money 
which  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh]  has  said  should  be  used  for  the 
education  of  our  own  youth  to  give  them 
vocational  training  and  to  enable  them 
to  obtain  employment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  my  remaining 
time  on  the  amendment  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  again  thank  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  as 
well  as  the  senior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  HuMPHnry]  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Orxteking]  for  their 
kind  remarks.  What  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  said  about  the  need  for  pub- 
lic opinion  is  true. 

I  feel  also  that  in  my  State — and  there 
are  those  who  would  say  that  the  people 
of  my  State  might  not  be  quite  as  favor- 
able to  this  proposal  as  the  people  of 
other  States — the  citizens  are  finally 
coming  around  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
problem  must  be  solved.  It  has  been 
multiplied  time  and  again  by  the  finan- 
cial crises  which  confront  all  the  States. 
There  is  hardly  a  State  today  that  does 
not  have  to  consider  ways  to  increase 
taxes,  to  find  new  sources  of  revenue. 
Why?  It  is  because  of  the  mushrooming 
numbers  of  children  and  the  need  for 
Increasing  resources  plowed  into  the  area 
of  education. 

In  my  home  community  in  the  State 
of  Indiana,  the  property  tax  rate — and 
the  State  makes  a  great  effort  to  permit 
localities  to  handle  this  subject — has 
reached  the  point  where  it  is  almost  con- 
fiscatory. 

With  the  burdens  resting  upon  the 
States  and  local  conununities  as  they  do 
today,  we  who  serve  in  the  Congress  must 
recognize  that  this  great  problem,  of  na- 
tional interest,  cannot  longer  be  ignored. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
giving  me  his  assurance  that  the  com- 
mittee will  delve  into  the  ramifications  of 
my  amendments.  Since  the  amendments 
were  designed  to  project  a  long-range 


Image  of  additional  emphasis  in  this 
area,  perhaps  with  his  assistance  there 
will  be  a  good  possibility  that  the  amend- 
ments can  be  considered  and  accepted 
the  next  time  the  Senate  acts  upon  this 
t3^pe  of  legislation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  being  so 
thoughtful  and  helpful  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  does  what  I  believe  he 
is  about  to  do,  will  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  my  distinguished  colleagues,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse  1,  who  Is  in  charge  of  considera- 
tion of  the  pending  bill;  the  deputy  ma- 
jority leader,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey]; the  distinguished  Senator  from 
the  far  northern  State  of  Alaska  [Mr. 
Ortjening];  and  other  Senators  in  ex- 
tending congratulations  and  commenda- 
tions to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
BayhI.  who  has  now  made  his  first 
speech  after  serving  10  months  in  this 
body.  The  Senator  has  shown  great  pa- 
tience and  great  tact. 

I  believe  the  speech  was  well  worth 
waiting  for.  I  hope,  now  that  the  ice 
has  been  broken,  the  Senator  will  not  be 
so  modest,  but  will  contribute  more  and 
more  to  the  effort  being  made  in  the 
Senate  to  pass  various  worthwhile 
pieces  of  proposed  legislation.  The 
Senator's  record  has  been  outstanding. 
His  contribution  today  has  been  most 
magnificent.  The  assurances  given  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  are  encouraging.  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  Cer- 
tainly, when  a  freshman  Senator  hears 
the  remarks  made  concerning  his  inter- 
est in  education  which  have  been  made 
by  the  stalwarts  in  the  Senate  who  have 
complimented  me.  it  is  a  great  honor.  I 
wish  to  tell  all  the  Senators  how  thank- 
ful I  am,  and  how  much  I  appreciate 
their  remarks. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  do  I  cor- 
rectly xmderstand  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  withdrawing  his  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
my  amendments,  because  of  the  assur- 
ances given  me  in  this  i-egard. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  withdraw  the 
amendments. 

The  committee  amendment  Is  open  to 
amendment. 
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MESSAGE   FROM   THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolutions,  in  which  It  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H  Jl.  384.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  shall  be  retired  In  the  highest 


grade  satisfactorily  held  in  any  armed  force, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  491.  An  act  vesting  in  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  original  Iwo  Jlma  Memo- 
rial on  Mount  Surlbachl,  Iwo  Jlma,  Volcano 
Islands; 

H  Jt.  3488.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  statehood  of  the 
State  of  Indiana; 

H.R.  3941.  An  act  to  amend  section  902  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the 
offset  against  burial  allowances  paid  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  amounts  paid 
by  burial  associations; 

H.R.  6949.  An  act  to  consent  to  the  amend- 
ment by  the  States  of  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico  of  the  CostUla  Creek  compact; 

H.R.  6756.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries 
of  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  Colo.,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H JR.  7193.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  first 
imlon  health  center  in  the  United  States  by 
the  International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers' 
Union; 

H.R.  7235.  An  act  to  amend  sections  671 
and  672  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  the  Clerk  and  the  Marshal  of  the 
Supreme  Court; 

H.R.  7400.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  to 
authorize  the  transfer  of  unused  funds  from 
the  administrative  expense  reserve  to  the 
contingency  reserves  of  the  several  health 
plans  under  such  act; 

H.R.  7601.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  city 
of  Winslow,  Ariz.; 

H.R.  8265.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  adjust  the  legislative 
Jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United  States 
over  lands  within  the  Iowa  Ordnance  Plant 
Reservation,  Iowa; 

H.R.  8611.  An  act  to  facUitate  the  per- 
formance of  medical  research  and  develop- 
ment within  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
by  providing  for  the  indemnification  of  con- 
tractors; 

H.J.  Res.  335.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  17th  day  of  £>ecember  of  each  year  as 
Wright  Brothers  Day;  and 

H.J.  Res.  475.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  December  7,  1966. 
as  Pearl  Harbor  Day  in  commemoration  of 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  13.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Admlnis- 
strator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain 
land  situated  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  to  the 
city  of  Payettevllle,  Ark.; 

S.  453.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Memphis  lock  and  dam  on  the  Tomblgbee 
River  near  Allceville,  Ala.; 

S.  743.  An  act  to  furnish  to  the  Padre  Juni- 
pero  Serra  250th  Anniversary  Association 
medals  in  commemoration  of  this  250th  an- 
niversary of  his  birth; 

S.  812.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  release 
of  restrictions  and  reservations  on  certain 
real  property  heretobefore  conveyed  to  the 
State  of  Arkansas  by  the  United  States  of 
America; 

S.  814.  An  act  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended; 

S.  1125.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  admission  of  Nevada  to 
statehood; 

S.  1936.  An  act  authorizing  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  or  its  instrumentality  to  main- 


tain, repair,  and  operate  the  bridge  across 
Mount  Hope  Bay  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  act  approved  March  23, 
1906;  and 

S.  1994.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal, 
without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6-month 
waiting  period,  of  certain  waterfowl  feath- 
ers and  down  from  the  national  stockpile. 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

H.R.  384.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  shall  be  retired  in  the  highest 
grade  satisfactorily  held  in  any  armed  force, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H  Jl.  8265.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  adjust  the  legislative 
Jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United  States 
over  lands  within  the  Iowa  Ordnance  Plaint 
Reservation.  Iowa;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HJl.  491.  An  act  vesting  In  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  original  Iwo  Jlma  Me- 
morial on  Mount  Surlbachl, ^wo  Jlma,  Vol- 
cano Islands;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

HJl.  3488.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  statehood  of  the  State  of 
Indiana;  and 

H.R.  7193.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  first  union 
health  center  in  the  United  States  by  the 
International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers'  Un- 
ion; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

H.R.  3941.  An  act  to  amend  section  902  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the 
offset  against  burial  allowances  paid  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  amounts  paid 
by  burial  associations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

H.R.  5949.  An  act  to  consent  to  the  amend- 
ment by  the  States  of  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico  of  the  Costilla  Creek  Compact;  and 

HJt.  6756.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries 
of  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  Colo.,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  7235.  An  act  to  amend  sections  671 
and  672  of  title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  re- 
lating to  the  clerk  and  the  marshal  of  the 
Supreme  Court; 

H.R.  7601.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  city 
of  Winslow,  Ariz.; 

H.J.  Res.  335.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  17th  day  of  December  of  each  year  as 
"Wright  Brothers  Day";  and 

H.J.  Res.  475.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  December  7,  1966. 
as  Pearl  Harbor  Day  in  commemoration  of 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  7400.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  to 
authorize  the  transfer  of  unused  funds  from 
the  administrative  expense  reserve  to  the 
contingency  reserves  of  the  several  health 
plans  under  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  8611.  An  act  to  facilitate  the  perform- 
ance of  medical  research  and  development 
within  the  Veterans'  Administration,  by  pro- 
viding for  the  indemnification  of  contrac- 
tors; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
OPPORTUNITIES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  4955)  to  strengthen  and 


improve  the  quality  of  vocational  educa- 
tion and  to  expand  the  vocational  edu- 
cation opportunities  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized for  1  minute. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  vocational  education  bill,  the 
extensions  to  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act,  and  aid  to  schools  in  feder- 
ally-impacted areas. 

Since  1917  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  has  l>een  one  of  the  outstanding  ex- 
amples of  Federal-State  cooperation  in 
a  program  designed  to  prepare  young 
men  for  employment.  In  this  era  of 
rapid  change  in  our  economy  and  em- 
ployment opportunities,  and  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  specific  skills,  this  legis- 
lation is  more  necessary  than  ever. 

This  bill  is  the  positive,  sensible  ap- 
proach to  meeting  the  problems  of  un- 
employment and  providing  our  indus- 
tries with  the  skills  they  need  to  improve 
their  competitive  position. 

In  New  Hampshire,  one  of  the  most  in- 
dustrialized States  in  the  Nation,  we  have 
made  excellent  use  of  the  vocational  edu- 
cation program.  And  the  New  H£unp- 
shire  Legislature  has  approved  the  con- 
struction of  more  vocational  schools 
which  will  provide  our  youth  with  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  skills  and  become 
employed.  In  1962  alone,  Federal  voca- 
tional education  funds  were  matched 
over  11/2  times  by  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  and  local  funds.  Combined 
expenditures  in  the  State  amounted  to 
over  $739,100  and  provided  training  for 
7,600  persons. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  remember  that 
when  the  committee  was  considering  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps,  testimony 
showed : 

There  are  4  to  6  million  people  unemployed 
and  at  the  same  time  there  are  4  to  6  million 
Job  openings.    The  difference  is  lack  of  skills. 

I  voted  against  the  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  as  I  saw  no  advantage  in 
sending  our  youth  into  the  woods  and 
bringing  them  out  still  unskilled  and  un- 
trained to  take  advantage  of  job  oppor- 
tunities. I  do  support  this  vocational 
education  bill  because  it  answers  this 
very  need. 

Now,  turning  to  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  which  has  proved  through 
the  years  that  it  has  merit  and  warrants 
extension. 

Seven  New  Hampshire  colleges  and 
universities  participated  in  the  student 
loan  program  in  1963,  and  2.047  students 
received  loans  in  1961  and  1962. 

New  Hampshire  schools  are  strength- 
ening science,  mathematics,  and  modein 
foreign  language  instruction  through  the 
purchase  of  equipment  and  materials. 
Enrollments  in  •  language  courses  have 
steadily  increased;  all  secondary  schools 
will  offer  French  during  this  school  year 
and  more  secondary  and  junior  high 
schools  have  added  complete  langusige 
laboratories. 

In  1962,  18  guidance  and  counseling 
programs  continued  and  8  schools  estab- 
lished new  programs  with  full-time 
counselors. 
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This  past  sununo*,  Dartmouth,  at. 
Aziselm's,  and  Rlrier  Colleges  conductad 
modem  foretcn  language  institutes,  ea- 
roUing  a  total  of  145  teachers. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  approve  the  full  3-3rear  extensiob 
of  aid  to  impacted  areas. 

This  program  is  not  only  essential.  It 
is  Just,  Through  the  years  we  have  pqt 
virtually  every  school  district  which  re- 
ceives this  aid  "through  the  wringer"  in 
delaying  extension  of  the  act  beyond  a 
reasonable  time  and  usually  after  th|e 
school  districts  have  prepared  thetr 
budgets  for  the  year. 

It  is  about  time  we  extended  this  proi- 
gram  for  3  years  and  gave  the  schoql 
boards,  superintendents,  and  the  taxh 
I>ayer8  the  benefit  of  being  able  to  plah 
on  receiving  these  funds. 

Undoubtedly  a  complete  study  and  ret- 
view  of  this  program  is  needed.  But  this 
is  true  of  every  Federal  program,  so  why 
should  we  single  out  this  particular  pro*- 
gram  every  year  and  demand  a  mere  1* 
year  extension  pending  a  full  review  t 
This  review  has  been  called  for  the  last 
3  years,  but  has  never  been  conducted. 
I  submit  the  review  can  be  conducted 
while  the  program  is  in  force,  and  any 
revisions  fouiKl  to  be  required  can  be 
made. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  th^ 
committee  is  recommending  a  3-year  ex-i 
tension.  A  bill  which  I  introduced  in 
this  session  called  for  a  2 -year  extension 
of  this  aid,  but  I  am  glad  to  vote  for  the 
additional  year. 

In  New  Hampshire,  40  school  districts 
received  Sl^/a  million  in  impacted  aid  in 
the  flscal  year  Just  ended.  These  dis- 
tricts need  to  know  the  Congress  sup- 
ports the  impacted  aid  program.  I  feel 
this  is  a  good  opportunity  for  us  to  demn 
onstrate  our  support  of  a  program  that) 
Is  needed  and  is  right. 

Mr.  DIRK8EN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  speak 
In  support  of  HJi.  4965.  a  blU  to  expand 
and  extend  vocational  education  oppor- 
tunities, to  extend  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  and  to  extend  Public  Laws 
874  and  815.  I  will  vote  for  this  blU.  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  approved 
by  the  Senate,  as  it  has  been  by  the 
House. 

This  legislation  continues  programs 
which  have  been  in  operation  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  which  have  been 
of  great  importance  in  helping  students 
secure  higher  education,  in  helping 
school  districts  in  Impacted  areas,  and 
in  helping  our  Nation  improve  the 
quality  of  education. 

Part  A  of  HJI.  4955  authorizes  four 
programs  directed  to  the  improvement 
of  vocational  education:  one  would  pro- 
vide continuing  financial  assistance  to 
States  to  maintain  and  extend  existing 
programs  of  vocational  education;  one 
would  offer  grants  for  research  relating 
to  vocational  education  and  the  financ- 
ing of  pilot  demonstration  projects;  one 
would  establish  area  residential  voca- 
tional schools  near  urban  areas  having 
large  numbers  of  unemployed  young 
people  or  high  school  dropouts;  and  one 
wtmld  provide  part-time  employment  in 
public  agencies  or  institutiwis  to  needy 
youths  of  15  through  20, 


The  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee authorizes  funds  In  the  amount 
of  $1,435  billion  for  the  first  5  years  of 
operation,  as  contrasted  to  the  House 
bill  authorization  of  $630  million  for  the 
first  5  years.  The  President  originally 
requested  $92  million  for  1  year,  and  I 
believe  that  the  Hoiise  Increase  for  5 
years  is  ample  to  meet  the  needs  that 
have  been  pointed  up  In  hearings. 

Yesterday,  Senator  Ooldwater  offered 
an  amendment  substituting  the  money 
authorization  of  H.R.  4955 — as  passed  by 
the  House — for  the  amount  provided  in 
the  Senate  committee-approved  bilL  I 
voted  for  the  amendment,  as  a  supporter 
of  vocational  education,  for  I  believe  this 
is  a  great  hope  for  our  national  problem 
of  unemployment.  But  because  the  bill, 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  committee,  is 
costly,  and  because  I  do  not  believe  the 
vast  sums  Included  in  the  Senate  bill 
could  be  effectively  used  at  this  time,  I 
voted  for  the  amendment.  I  believe  the 
House  figure  is  sufficient,  and  if  proven 
needs  in  vocational  education  develop 
there  will  be  ample  time  for  their  consid- 
eration. I  point  out  that  in  only  3 
months  a  new  session  of  Congress  will 
begin,  where  these  needs  can  be  consid- 
ered. 

Further,  there  are  other  programs 
which  have  been  approved  by  Congress 
from  which  the  training  results  are  only 
now  beginning  to  be  seen.  Among  these 
are  the  Manpower  Development  Act,  and 
the  retraining  provisions  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Act,  which  I  supported. 
These  two  programs  will  have  an  impact 
on  the  problem.  They  provide  funds, 
and  will  also  reduce  the  need  for  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. 

Part  B  of  H.R.  4955  extends  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  student 
loan  program  for  3  years,  and  Increases 
the  present  $90  million  authorization  to 
$125  million  for  this  fiscal  year,  $135  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1965.  $145  million  for 
flscal  year  1966,  and  $150  million  for 
1967.  There  is  also  a  provision  raising 
the  Institutional  loan  ceiling  from  $250  - 

000  to  $800,000.  which  does  not  affect  the 
total  cost  of  the  program.    NDEA,  which 

1  cosponsored  when  it  was  Introduced 
and  enacted  upon  the  recommendation 
of  President  Eisenhower,  provides  loans 
and  fellowships,  and  has  been  Instru- 
mental in  helping  many  young  people  get 
through   college   who   otherwise   would 
have  been  denied  the  opportunity.    Re- 
quests this  year  from  colleges  for  loan 
funds  for  students  have  exceeded  the  $90 
million  presenUy  available  by  $35  mil- 
lion, and  this  authorization  will  allow 
Congress    to    meet    these    requests    for 
scholarships  and  fellowships  by  includ- 
ing the  needed  funds  in  a  supplemental 
bill.     When  the  original  NDEA  bill  was 
before  the  Senate,  I  offered  the  amend- 
ment to  provide  loans  rather  than  grants 
for  college  students,  which  is  fair,  and 
has  resulted  In  savings,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  the  program  has  met  with  so  much 
success  in  the  5  years  since  its  enactment. 

Part  C  of  HM.  4955  extends  Public 
Law  815.  relating  to  public  school  con- 
struction, and  Public  Law  874.  relating  to 
operation  and  maintenance  costs  of  pub- 
lic schools  in  "impacted  areas."  Several 
amendments  were  proposed  by  the  ad- 


ministration when  this  bill  was  sent  to 
Congress,  but  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended a  straight  3 -year  extension  of 
the  act.  and  I  support  this  extension. 

As  one  who  has  supported  educational 
programs  since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate, 
and  the  particular  programs  cwitained 
In  this  bill.  I  am  happy  to  vote  for  H.R. 
4955  today. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  PoNc]. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
make  a  brief  statement  In  support  of 
HJI.  4955  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

As  one  who  testified  before  the  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  last  June,  urging  im- 
provements in  vocational  education  and 
extension  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  and  Impacted  areas  laws  and 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  vocational  educa- 
tion amendments  approved  by  com- 
mittee. I  am  particularly  pleased  that 
this  important  measure  has  been 
promptly  brought  up  for  Senate  action, 

I  have  no  doubt  the  bill  will  pass  with 
overwhelming  support,  as  Indeed  it 
should. 

For  it  is  an  important  and  urgently 
needed  step  forward  in  strengthening 
the  Nation's  schools  and  educational  op- 
portunities. 

I  am  pleased  at  the  assurances  offered 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  that  he  will  consider  further  im- 
provemoits  in  vocational  education.  I 
am  pleased  also  at  his  assurances  that 
H.R.  4955  is  but  the  first  installment  of 
educational  measures  to  come  before  the 
Senate  during  this  Congress. 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  commend  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  for  their  diligence  and 
hard  work  in  the  field  of  education  and 
their  leadership  In  this  field.  I  con- 
gratulate the  senior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hill],  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  for  persevering  on 
education  bills  so  that  the  Senate  might 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  this  bill. 

I  strongly  support  the  pending  bill  and 
trust  the  House  will  go  along  with  the 
Senate  amendments. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  from  the  time  on  the  bill  to 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Ku- 

CHEL  ] . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

THE    NEED    FOB    EQUAL    EDUCATIONAL 
CPPOBTUNmiS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
debate  on  a  highly  Important  public 
question  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  en- 
tirely Inappropriate  for  me  to  refer  to 
the  problem  of  education  in  the  State 
from  which  I  come. 

Twelve  years  from  now  659,000  stu- 
dents will  be  attending  college  and  uni- 
versity classes  in  California.  A  faculty 
of  44,000  professors,  instructors,  and 
teachers  will  be  required  for  those  young 
students — twice  the  faculty  in  all  our 
State  colleges,  public  and  private,  today. 

The  annual  budget  of  our  great  public 
institution,  the  University  of  California. 
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is  now  $450  million.  Almost  half  of  that 
comes  from  grants  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

There  are  three  new  college  campuses 
preparing  for  construction  or  actually 
under  construction  at  the  moment  in 
Cahfomia.  One  Is  In  my  own  county  of 
Orange.  One  Is  at  Santa  Cruz.  In  the 
central  coastal  region.  The  other  Is  In 
San  Diego.  Each  new  college  campus 
will  cost  $400  million. 

In  1975  the  public  educational  sys- 
tems of  California  on  a  collegiate  level 
will  cost  $1  billion  a  year. 

The  people  of  California  pay  a  4 -per- 
cent sales  tax.  They  pay  a  State  income 
tax  which  I  believe  Is  higher  than  that 
of  most  States  which  have  personal  In- 
come tax  laws.  In  addition,  the  people 
of  my  State  have  approved  overwhelm- 
ingly bond  Issues  to  finance  higher  edu- 
cational facilities.  Thus.  California  is 
attempting  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
education.  It  always  has.  It  always 
wIU. 

As  our  population  passes  the  17  mil- 
lion mark  and  goes  toward  what  is  now 
conservatively  estimated  will  be  42  mil- 
lion by  the  end  of  this  centxiry.  educa- 
tion continues  to  be  for  California,  as 
for  the  entire  Nation,  a  basic,  critical 
question  which  obviously  must  be  solved, 
so  that  future  generations  will  be  able 
to  utilize  their  brains  for  the  good  of 
this  country  and  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind. X 

But  education  Is  not  a  problem  Indig- 
enous to  your  beautiful  State  of  Hawaii, 
Mr.  President  [Mr.  Inoute  in  the  chair] 
or  to  mine.  It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  na- 
tional concern. 

But  our  concern  cannot  be  alone  with 
higher  education.  If  the  bricks  and 
mortar  and  the  talented  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators are  not  available  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  school  levels 
throughout  America  there  will  be  an  in- 
adequate reservoir  of  students  with  which 
to  fill  the  Junior  colleges.  State  colleges, 
and  private  and  public  universities.  The 
economic  growth,  continued  well-being 
and  defense  of  our  way  of  life  is  directly 
related  to  the  capacity  of  our  country  to 
educate  Its  youth.  Opportimity  must  be 
available  to  all  who  seek  it  regardless  of 
their  race  and  particular  economic  cir- 
cumstance and  regardless  of  whether 
they  aspire  to  the  highest  level  of  grad- 
uate work  in  their  chosen  intellectual 
field  or  to  the  most  skilled  level  of  vo- 
cational training.  America,  and  the 
world  needs  not  only  gifted  natural  scien- 
tists but  also  gifted  technicians.  Both 
are  essential.  Both  are  included  in  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate. 

H.R.  4955.  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

First,  authorizes  a  permanent  program 
of  financial  assistance  to  the  States  in 
order  to  maintain,  extend,  and  improve 
existing  programs  of  vocational  educa- 
tion ;  encourages  the  development  of  new 
vocational  education  programs  through 
research  grants  and  the  financing  of 
pilot  and  demonstration  projects;  per- 
mits the  establishment  of  area  resldentisd 
vocational  schools  through  grants  to 
States,  public  educational  institutions, 
and  colleges  and  universities;  as  well  as. 


through  State  grants,  authorizes  part- 
time  employment  in  public  agencies  or 
Institutions,  to  needy  youths  between  15 
and  20  so  that  they  might  obtain  voca- 
tional education  training  on  a  full-time 
basis;  and 

Second,  extends  for  3  ye&rs — from  June 
30.  1964 — the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958.  increasing  the  total 
amount  available  for  student  loans  and 
raising  the  present  restrictive  institu- 
tional ceiling  and  providing  flexibility 
so  that  fellowships  might  be  more  fully 
utilized;  makes  available  to  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  the  guidance,  counsel- 
ing, and  testing  services  now  supplied 
to  secondary  schools;  and 

Third,  extends  for  3  years — from  June 
30.  1963 — the  impacted  area  program 
which  has  operated  for  well  over  a  decade 
under  Public  Laws  815  and  874.  modi- 
fied only  to  Include  the  District  of 
Columbia  under  the  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  spoken  many 
times  in  the  Senate  over  the  last  decade 
in  support  of  the  impacted  area  pro- 
grams. This  program  is  of  particular 
Importance  in  my  own  State  where 
thousands  of  jjeople  arrive  each  week 
from  all  over  America  to  make  their 
homes.  Many  of  these  people  are  sent 
to  California  to  serve  at  a  particular 
Federal  installation.  Without  the  im- 
pacted area  program,  the  already  over- 
burdened property  taxpayers  would  long 
ago  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  influx 
of  new  defense -connected  residents  in 
what  but  a  few  years  ago  were  relatively 
impopulated  areas.  Even  more  impor- 
tant, young  people  would  have  gone 
uneducated.  The  extension  of  this  pro- 
gram without  crippling  amendments  is 
essential. 

Education  is  not  a  partisan  problem. 
Both  the  platform  of  the  Democratic 
Party  and  the  platform  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  recognize  a  responsibility  to 
improve  educational  processes  in  Amer- 
ica. 

If,  however.  I  may  be  permitted  to  be 
partisan  for  a  moment,  I  recall  with  con- 
siderable pride  that  the  late  great  Bob 
Taft,  who  was  the  leader  of  my  party  in 
the  Senate,  put  throxigh  the  Senate  the 
first  general  FedersJ  aid  to  education  bill 
in  modem  American  history. 

But,  as  I  say,  this  represents  not  mere- 
ly the  wave  of  the  future.  It  repre- 
sents the  American  way  of  life.  Every 
young  man  and  young  woman  should 
have  an  opr>ortimity  to  be  trained  in  the 
skill  of  his  choice  and  to  be  intellectiially 
equipped  to  face  the  challenges  of  the  nu- 
clear age  in  which  we  live. 

That  Is  the  reason  why  I  wished  to 
make  these  comments.  I  thank  my 
friend  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  who  Is  In 
charge  of  consideration  of  the  bill,  for 
permittlog  me  to  do  so.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  intrig\iing  article 
published  in  the  July  1963  issue  of  Read- 
er's I>igest  entitled  "California  Builds  Big 
for  Education"  may  be  printed  In  full  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  well  as  a  few 
of  the  himdreds  of  letters  and  telegrams 
I  have  received  in  support  of  this  bill 
from  business,  education,  and  labor 
leaders  in  California. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Calitdbkia  Builbs  Bio  rom  Education 

(By  Ben  Hlbba) 

On  the  eastern  approactiM  to  tbe  San 
Franclsco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge,  a  flaslilng 
Kignboard  ticks  off  California's  moment-by- 
moment  popvilation  growth.  In  figures  that 
grow  larger  as  you  watch — lUce  the  meter  on  a 
gasoline  pump. 

The  signboard  Is  worth  noting.  Since  1960, 
California's  population  has  rocketed  from 
about  10,600.000  to  something  over  17  mU- 
lion.  The  State's  soothsayers  forecast  42 
mUlion  by  the  year  2000.  Any  eastern  State 
with  Industry  and  population  surging  In  at 
this  rate  would  view  the  phenomenon  with 
consternation.  Californians,  however,  who 
describe  their  State  as  "dynamic,"  seem  un- 
dismayed. They  are  ceaselessly  making 
studies  of  the  problems — and  opportunities — 
aheaul,  planning,  building,  getting  ready. 

The  foresight  and  exuberance  being  poiu-ed 
Into  this  planning  can  best  be  seen  In  the 
area  of  public  higher  education,  where  the 
State  faces  a  staggering  problem.  By  1976 — 
Just  12  years  hence — It  is  expected  that 
688,000  students  will  be  streaming  to  State 
and  junior  coUege  and  university  campuses. 
Add  the  estimated  enrollment  in  California's 
numerous  private  institutions  and  you  get 
the  fantastic  total  of  659,000  studenU.  For 
all  these  InstituUons  a  faculty  of  44.000  will 
be  required,  as  compared  with  20,000  t«day. 
To  prepare  for  this  dizzy  growth,  California 
In  the  spring  of  1960  passed  into  law  Its  mas- 
ter plan  for  higher  education,  which  has 
since  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  model 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Under  this  plan,  California  is  now  buUd- 
Ing.  simultaneously,  three  huge  new  branches 
of  its  State  luilverslty.  One  campus  is  near 
Santa  Cruz,  80  mUes  south  of  San  Francisco; 
another  Is  in  Orange  County,  some  50  mUes 
southeast  of  Los  Angeles.  The  third,  rising 
a  few  mUes  north  of  San  Diego,  will  be  In- 
tegrated with  a  small  nearby  branch  of  the 
university  which  conslsta  of  a  graduate 
science  school  and  the  Scrippe  Institution  of 
Oceanography.  • 

Each  campus  Is  being  laid  out  to  accom- 
modate an  eventual  student  body  of  27,500, 
the  mft*^"^""^  set  by  the  board  of  regents. 
Each  will  become  a  fullfledged  university, 
with  professional  schools,  graduate  training 
and  research  facilities.  San  Diego  will  be 
ready  fen-  its  first  undergraduates  in  aut\unn 
1964,  the  other  two  a  year  later. 

Even  without  Its  new  campuses,  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  is  the  largest  in  the  Na- 
tion. UC's  enrollment  of  full-time  students 
last  faU  was  58,616,  and  lU  faculty  now  num- 
bers close  to  6,000.  Wisely.  California  does 
not  try  to  pack  all  these  students  onto  one 
campus.  When  the  new  branches  open  their 
doors,  the  university  will  be  operating  on 
nine  campuses. 

Berkeley,  the  parent  campus,  and  the  Los 
Angeles  branch  (UCLA)  are  already  huge, 
with  25,000  and  20,000  studenU,  respectively. 
The  other  campuses  now  c^)eTatlve — at  Davis. 
Santa  Barbara.  Riverside.  San  Diego,  and 
the  medical  school  at  San  Francisco — are 
smaller  but  ticketed  for  Immediate  expan- 
sion in  varying  degrees.  Davis,  for  example, 
once  an  agricultural  college,  is  beconilng  a 
full-range  university.  Among  other  far-fiung 
faculties,  UC  operates  70  research  and  exten- 
sion stations,  60  farm  advisory  ofllces,  adult 
education  coiu-ses  In  176  oommunlties,  and 
2  atomic  research  installations. 

In  addition,  California  has  a  fast-growing 
system  of  17  State  colleges — several  with 
enrollments  over  10,000.  The  State  also  gives 
substantial  support  to  68  2-year  oommnnlty 
Junior  colleges.  In  sheer  nnmberB.  txiUi 
these  systems  are  larger  than  Ut«  university. 
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OUntlsm  In  education,  as  in  any  otfter 
area  ot  life,  brings  lU  problons.  In  the  mld- 
1950'i  tba  State'*  higher  education  complex 
seemed  headed  for  chaoe.  Each  of  the  three 
systema  was  Tocally  Jealous  of  its  rights,  and 
demanding  exiwnsloo  in  line  with  its  cnm 
anxbltions:  Junior  colleges  wanted  to  becotne 
4-year  institutions.  State  colleges  wanted  to 
achiere  nnlTersity  status.  There  was  no 
strong  central  planning  body  to  iron  out  |he 
differences. 

Finally,  in  1959,  a  team  of  eight  top-fli«ht 
California  educators  was  appointed  to  stijdy 
the  problem.  President  Arthur  O.  Coons,  of 
Occidental  College,  a  private  Institution.  4as 
named  chairman.  A  year  later,  the  tetm 
turned  in  a  far  reaching  and  decisive  repdrt. 
Adopted  almost  in  full  by  the  legislatore, 
this  master  plan  became  law. 

The  plan  lays  down  clear  lines  of  authority 
and  coordination,  states  the  duties  of  eatch 
system,  suggests  orderly  programs  of  expaui- 
sion.  Under  its  provisions,  the  university 
will  become  more  and  more  for  Juniors,  sai- 
lors, and  graduate  students,  with  a  gradually 
dimlniahlng  ratio  of  freshmen  and  sopl)o- 
mores.  The  State  colleges  will  continue  to 
be  colleges,  but  will  give  graduate  w*k 
through  the  various  master's  degrees  and  wttll 
take  part  in  selected  doctoral  programs  Joldt- 
ly  with  the  university.  The  community  col- 
leges will  remain  2-year  Institutions,  glvlhg 
(1)  instruction  leading  to  further  college 
work,  (2)  academic  courses  for  those  who 
plan  to  go  no  further,  and  (3)  strong  vocB- 
tional  training  to  teach  the  skills  for  whif:h 
Oaliibrnla's  highly  technical  Indxistrial  cojfa- 
plex  is  clamoring.  T 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  provision  jof 
the  plan  is  Its  Arm  ukase  on  the  division  bf 
students.  The  university  now  draws  tta 
young  people  from  the  top  eighth  of  tfce 
State's  high  school  graduates,  the  State  col- 
leges from  the  top  third.  The  Junior  col- 
leges must  accept  any  boy  or  girl  with  a 
diploma  from  an  accredited  California  high 
school.  Students,  however,  can  move  freejy 
from  one  system  to  another — when  they  have 
raised  their  academic  performance  to  t^e 
necessary  levels.  (Actually,  many  studenjts 
eligiUe  for  the  university  attend  State  aftd 
Junior  colleges  from  choice.) 

Where  will  California  find  the  horde  t>t 
additional  college  teachers  needed  by  197$? 
UC  has  long  prided  itself  on  the  quality  W 
its  teaching  and  research  staff — which  ia- 
cludes  1 1  Nobel  Prize  winners,  more  than  aijy 
other  Institution  in  the  co\uitry.  Will  qual- 
ity suffer  in  the  search  for  quantity?  Not  In 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Clark  Kerr,  president  ♦f 
the  statewide  university  complex.  "Well  g^t 
the  people."  he  says,  "and  the  quality  will  be 
Just  as  good  as  it  U  now,  maybe  better." 

The  UC  chancellors  are  trying  to  make 
college  tecu:hlng  a  more  attractive  career  for 
young  people.  They  are  combing  lists  of  re- 
tired faculty  for  still  vigorous  men.  and  the(y 
are  looking  hopefully  to  retired  mlUtart, 
diplomatic,  and  business  personnel.  But, 
above  all,  UC  frankly  expects  to  raid  othar 
institutions,  j)articularly  the  big  universitias 
of  the  East  and  Midwest. 

"The  East  is  sending  great  segments  of  Itis 
popiilatlon  to  California,"  said  Dr.  Kerr,  "and 
we  must  have  some  of  Its  faculty." 

The  building  of  the  new  campuses  offers 
an  exciting  challenge.  The  one  in  Orange 
Coiinty  Is  a  good  example.  This  county  1^ 
among  the  fastest  growing  areas  in  th^ 
world.  Space-age  factories  and  research  ini- 
staUaUons,  flanked  by  vast  housing  develop*- 
mants.  spread  across  the  landscape.  In  thfc 
middle  of  this  seething  activity  is  historic 
93.000-acre  Irvine  Ranch,  an  Immensely  val. 
uable  landmass  only  now  beginning  to  move 
toward  urbanization.  Here,  on  1,000  cholc* 
acrea  given  to  the  State  by  the  Irvine  Co, 
wUl  rise  the  University  of  California,  Irvine. 
Ground  will  be  broken  for  the  first  classroom 
buUding  this  fall. 


Around  the  perimeter  the  Irvine  Co.  has 
set  aside  10,000  acres  for  the  development  of 
a  university-oriented  town  and  residential 
ccmmunitles.  On  the  drawing  boards  are  in- 
dustrlal  parks,  subdivisions,  shopping  cen- 
ters, highways,  and  water  reservoirs. 

"Just  as  the  land-grant  colleges  were 
founded  a  century  ago  to  serve  the  niral 
nation  of  that  era,"  says  Chancellor  Daniel 
G.  Aldrlch.  Jr..  "so  we  are  building  Irvine  to 
serve  the  urban  world  today.  We  expect  to 
develop  the  closest  kind  of  cooperation  with 
southern  California's  Industrial  complex,  but 
this  doesnt  mean  that  Irvine  will  become 
Just  another  big  technological  school.  Here, 
technology  and  culture  will  not  be  mutually 
exclusive." 

The  plan  for  the  Santa  Cruz  campus  Is  the 
bold  brainchild  of  Chancellor  D.  E.  McHenry, 
formerly  dean  of  academic  planning  for  the 
statewide  university  system.  On  a  2,000- 
acre  site  a  complex  of  15  to  20  residential 
colleges  will  be  built,  each  to  have  its  own 
faculty,  classrooms,  housing,  and  eating  fa- 
cilities for  perhaps  600  students.  Each  col- 
lege will  lean  toward  one  branch  of  learning: 
hUtory,  modern  languages,  literature,  the 
natural  sciences.  Typically,  the  student  will 
get  at  least  half  of  his  Instruction  In  his  own 
college,  but  will  cross  the  campus  to  other 
colleges  for  courses  not  offered  In  his  own 
unit.  A  university  library  and  other  general 
facilities  will  be  centrally  located,  and  grad- 
uate and  professional  schools  will  be  added 
as  needed.  As  at  Irvine,  closed  circuit  TV 
cables  will  connect  all  buildings. 

"We  think  we  have  a  concept  here,"  said 
Chancellor  McHenry,  "that  will  combine  the 
advantages  of  the  small  college  and  the  big 
university." 

At  the  new  San  Diego  campus,  a  modified 
plan  of  smaller  units  will  be  used.  Three 
clusters  of  four  colleges  each  will  be  built, 
and  each  cluster  will  operate  as  a  unit. 
Heading  this  development  is  Chancellor  Her- 
bert P.  York,  one  of  the  country's  leading 
physicists. 

A  real  conundrum  Is  whether  California's 
taxpayers  can  and  will  support  all  this  pan- 
oply of  higher  education.  The  annual  budget 
of  the  university  alone  is  about  $450  million. 
About  half  of  this,  however.  Is  Federal 
money — chiefly  for  research  work  which  the 
Government  hires  UC  to  do.  Thus  the  uni- 
versity's actual  operating  budget  Is  about 
$225  million,  and  of  this  about  $158  million 
comes  from  State  funds.  The  rest  Is  derived 
from  student  fees,  gifts,  and  endowment.  In 
addition,  UC  is  currently  spending  from  $50 
to  $75  million  a  year  on  new  buildings 
and  facilities.  The  estimated  tab  for  con- 
structing the  three  new  branches  is  about 
$400  million  each.  By  1975.  the  operating 
budgets  for  California's  three  systems  of 
higher  education  are  expected  to  add  up  to 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  annually,  about 
two-thirds  of  which  will  come  from  State 
funds. 

California  is  a  wealthy  State  with  a 
relatively  high  level  of  personal  Income. 
With  a  skyrocketing  population  and  bur- 
geoning Industries,  perhaps  It  can  continue 
to  foot  the  bill.  The  team  of  master  plan- 
ners say  flatly  that  It  can.  Despite  a  4- 
percent  sales  tax  and  a  State  income  tax 
already  In  the  middle  ranges,  Callfornlans 
last  autiunn  voted  2  to  1  for  a  large  bond 
Issue,  chiefly  to  finance  new  plants  for  higher 
education. 

Will  California's  higher  education  cosmos 
become  a  ponderous  learning  factory  In 
which  the  average  student  loses  contact 
with  his  teachers,  loses  his  own  Identity? 
Chancellor  Franklin  D.  Murphy,  of  UCLA, 
an  outspoken  defender  of  the  big  university 
says,  "In  recent  decades  there  has  been  an 
explosion  of  knowledge  as  well  as  of  popu- 
lation. Consequently  It  Is  almost  Impossible 
these  dajrs  for  the  smaller  school  to  offer 
the  enormous  range  of  subject  matter  that 


young  people  need  to  prepare  for  tiseful 
lives  In  this  complex  world. 

"The  day  of  spoonfeeding  in  higher  edu- 
cation Is  past.  We  must  encourage  inde- 
pendent study,  put  the  student  more  on 
his  own  responsibility  and  treat  him  like 
an  adult,  as  European  universities  do." 

Since  its  earliest  days,  California  seems 
to  have  been  more  passionately  committed 
to  public  education  than  most  States.  Ever 
since  It  was  founded  In  1869,  Callfornlans 
have  particularly  loved  and  cherished  UC. 
The  State  constitution  gives  the  university 
autonomy,  there  Is  no  political  meddling 
with  Its  management  and  the  university's 
board  of  regents  is  a  hardworking,  non- 
partisan body.  Under  the  warming  sun  of 
such  boons,  the  university  has  flourished. 
Not  surprUlngly,  It  feels  equal  to  the  chal- 
lenge— as  do  the  State  colleges  and  Junior 
colleges,  and  the  Callfornlans  themselves. 


Sacramento,  Calif.,  Oct.  4, 1963. 
Hon.  Thomas  Kuchil, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  urge  your  active  support  of  H.R.  4955. 
This  legislation  concerns  programs  of  criti- 
cal Importance  to  education  In  California — 
extension  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  passage  of  new  Vocational  Education  Act. 
and  continuation  of  Federal  aid  for  "im- 
pacted areas."  We  are  hopeful  that  you  will 
resist  any  crippling  amendments  to  this  leg- 
islation. 

Max  Raffebtt, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  October  4.  1963. 
Senator  Thomas  Kuchkl, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  your  support  for  companion  bill  to 
H.R.  4955  involving  funds  for  vocation  edu- 
cation   and    impact    area    education    funds. 
San   Diego   County   Chaptkii.    National 
ExjEcraiCAL   CONTaACTORS   Association. 

San  Bernakoino.,  Calif.,  October  4, 1963. 
Senator  Thomas  Kuchel, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Urgently  request  support  of  H.R.  495,  re- 
garding extension  of  Public  Law  816,  864  and 
874.  Funds  are  urgently  needed  to  maintain 
present  educational  standards  in  federally 
impacted  areas  of  this  county.  -r 

Rot  C.  Hill, 
County  Superintendent.  MF  Schools, 
San   Bernardino   County. 


Los  Angeles  City  School  Districts,  , 

July  8.  1963. 
Hon.  Thomas  Kucrcl. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kuchel:  There  is  now  pending 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  a  bill  on  vocational  education 
known  as  H.R.  4955,  which  was  Introduced 
by  RepresenUtlve  Carl  Perkins,  Democrat, 
of  Kentucky.  This  legislation  was  Intro- 
duced as  a  separate  vocational  education  bill 
and  states  that  Its  purpose  Is  to  maintain, 
extend,  and  improve  vocational  education 
programs.  It  does  not,  however,  replace,  re- 
peal, amend,  or  change  In  any  form  the  ex- 
isting vocational  education  acts;  nor  are  the 
funds  authorized  under  the  Perkins  bill  ear- 
marked for  any  particular  phase  of  voca- 
tional education,  but,  rather,  funds  can  be 
used  for  any  and  all  phases  as  determined  by 
State  boards  of  education  responsible  for 
vocational  education.  / 

H.R.  4955  Is  endorsed  and  fully  supported 
by  the  American  Vocational  Association  and 
has  the  support  of  State  and  local  vocational 
educators  in  California. 
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Mr.  KxTCHXL,  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  an 
urgent  piece  at  legislation.  The  need  for 
vocational  education  was  never  greater.  With 
the  population  Influx  experienced  in  Cali- 
fornia, especially  southern  California,  educa- 
tion in  general  and  speclflcally  vocational 
education  must  be  sui^Ksrted  by  Federal 
funds.  Quality  vocational  education  la  ex- 
pensive, far  more  than  the  local  taxpayer 
can  adequately  support.  Tet,  the  need  ex- 
ists as  evidenced  by  our  industrial  growth 
and  the  report  of  the  President's  Panel  of 
Consultants  on  Vocational  Education  that 
vividly  Indicated  the  need  to  train  youth  and 
adults  in  gainful  occupational  skills.  For 
80  percent  of  the  26  million  youth  who  will 
enter  the  labor  force  in  the  next  decade 
without  a  college  degree,  the  public  schools 
must  assume  the  responsibility  and  be  given 
financial  support  to  offer  these  young  people 
adequate  vocational  training.  This  c£m  be 
accomplished  by  the  passage  of  HJl.  4855. 

I  would  respectfully  urge  your  support  for 
Hit.  4956,  the  vocational  education  bill,  when 
it  reaches  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Donald  F.  Reynolds, 
SupetxiaOT,  Trade  and  Technical  Education. 

Los  Angeles 
Tradx-Techmical  College, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  August  5.  1963. 
The  Honorable  Thouas  H.  Kuchel, 
US.  Senate, 
Weuhington.  D.C. 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  Kuchel:  Over  the  years  I 
have  tried  to  keep  you  informed  regarding 
proposed  legislation  that  affected  the  wel- 
fare at  this  school  (more  than  10.000  stu- 
dents annually) ,  as  well  as  directly  affecting 
vocation  education  in  this  Los  Angeles  area. 
I  hope  you  realize  that  Los  Angeles  city 
schools  do  employ  Federal  fimds  to  an  ap- 
preciable amount. 

Recently,  I  again  studied  the  content  of 
the  proposed  Perkins  (H.R.  4955)  enactment. 
I  believe  that  it  embodies  those  essentials 
necessary  to  put  vocational  education  "on  Its 
feet"  for  the  good  of  our  local  citizenry  and 
future  industrial  expansion. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  past,  the  Congress 
has  passed  limited  educational  legislation 
that  neither  visualized  a  complete  vocational 
program  nor  provided  funds  enough  to  more 
than  establish  token  efforts. 

The  Swanaon  report  clearly  indicates  the 
vocational  education  needs  of  our  Nation, 
and.  in  my  belief,  we  should  embody  as  much 
of  the  conservatively  stated  Swanson  report 
into  legislation  as  the  wisdom  of  the  Con- 
gress finds  practical.  Ttie  general  need  fcx- 
establlahlng  more  emphasis  upon  vocational 
education  at  all  levels  is  so  apparent  that  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  labor  this 
point.  Continued  automation  developments, 
among  other  trends,  will  accelerate  the  need 
for  more  opportxinlty  for  vocational  retrain- 
ing, skill  training  and  new  levels  of  t»-oad 
technical  training  for  new  occupations  that 
are  appearing  on  the  economic  horizon. 

I  do  hope  you  will  again  review  the  Swan- 
son  report  and  personally  support  the  Perkins 
(HJl.  4955)  legUlatlon,  which  I  do  recom- 
mend to  be  for  the  long-term  good  of  Call- 
f(»^ia  and  our  Nation. 
Respectfully, 

F.  Parker  Wujbxr. 

President. 

San  Dieco.  Calif., 

October  4, 1963. 
Senator  Thomas  Kuchkl, 
WashiT^ton,  D.C: 

Urge  your  support  of  KM.  4966  appropria- 
tion for  vocational  training.  The  additional 
funds  are  needed  in  this  area. 

W.  J.  Dx  Brunner, 
San  Diego  Building  and  Trades  Council. 


Brothkrrooo  of  Pazntbss.  Dbco- 
rators  aivd  Papbhakobrs  or 
America, 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  October  4, 1963. 
Hon.  Thomas  E.  Kucrxl, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  As  spokesman  for  the 
Union  Glaziers  and  Glassworkers  of  San 
Diego  and  Imperial  Counties  I  would  like 
to  request  that  you  support  the  passage  of 
HJl.  4955  without  amendments. 

We  feel  It  would  benefit  our  area  to  have 
this  bill  passed. 

Truly  yours. 

Francis  J.  O'Connor, 
Business  Representative. 


Mills  College, 
Office  of  the  President, 
Oakland,  Calif.,  September  26, 1963. 
Hon.  Thomas  Kuchel, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kuchel:  The  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  is  presently  scheduled 
to  expire  on  June  30,  1964,  unless  it  is  fur- 
ther extended.  I  understand  that  the  ex- 
tension is  provided  for  as  a  part  of  HJt. 
4955  now  being  considered  by  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  I 
hope  you  will  urge  your  colleagues  on  the 
committee  to  support  the  extension  of  the 
NDEA  and  that  when  the  matter  comes  up 
for  vote  on  the  fioor,  you  will  vote  in  its 
favor. 

With  my  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  Easton  Rothwell. 


Lawndale  School  District. 
District  Administration  Offices, 

Lawndale,  Calif.,  September  30, 1963. 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
U.S.  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kuchel:  The  financial  con- 
dition of  the  Lawndale  school  district  is  such 
that,  as  a  result  of  defeat  of  two  tax  issues 
within  the  last  2  years,  we  face  additional 
cutbacks  in  services  that  will  result  in  in- 
ferior educational  presentation  to  the  chil- 
dren of  this  district.  We  are  intensely  con- 
cerned with  the  status  of  the  Federal  aid  to 
education  bill  which  was  voted  out  of  the 
Senate  Education  Subcommittee  on  Wednes- 
day, September  11.  In  light  of  our  present 
financial  condition,  we  urge  you  to  use  your 
Influence  with  the  full  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  to  report  this  bill  and 
we  ask  that  you  support  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  when  it  reaches  the  Senate  floor. 
We  are  aware  of  the  desirable  provisions  In 
all  four  portions  of  thla  bill,  particularly,  of 
course,  concerning  part  "C"  involving  the 
extension  of  the  impiurt  area  legislation  of 
Public  Laws  815  and  874.  •   •   • 

The  amount  of  money  Involved  for  the 
Lawndale  school  district  has  averaged  $30,000 
per  year.  In  a  district  where  the  total  budget 
is  less  than  (3  million,  thla  represents  a 
serious  threat  to  our  flnanclal  stability  par- 
ticularly when  we  have  a  bullt-ln  deflclt  of 
approximately  $50,000  per  year,  causing  us  to 
live  off  reserves — reserves  which  have  now 
come  to  an  end. 

Sincerely, 

Morris  E.  Lusk. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
nounce that  I  cannot  yield  more  time  on 
the  bill.  I  have  only  15  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 


The  Lecislativi  Clesk.  On  page  69, 
between  lines  5  and  6,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following: 

(b)  (1)  Section  10  oi  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  10."  and  by 
inserting  at  the  end  of  such  section  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(b)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Oommis- 
sloner  makes  such  arrangements  for  con- 
structing or  otherwise  providing  minimum 
school  facilities,  he  may  also  make  arrange- 
ments for  constructing  or  otherwise  provid- 
ing minimum  school  facilities  for  children 
residing  in  any  area  adjacent  to  Federal 
property  on  which  such  minimum  school 
facilities  have  been  provided  or  otherwise 
constructed,  with  a  parent  who,  during  scone 
portion  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  edu- 
cation is  provided,  was  employed  on  Federal 
property,  but  only  if  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines after  consultation  with  the  appropri- 
ate State  educational  agency  (1)  that  the 
provision  of  such  minimum  school  facilities 
is  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter,  and  (2)  that  no  local  educa- 
tional agency  Is  able  to  provide  suitable  free 
public  education  for  such  children." 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  10 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "authority  and" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "authority,  ot". 

On  page  69,  line  6.  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "(b) "  and  insert  in  Ueu  there- 
of "(c)". 

On  page  69,  between  lines  12  and  13,  it 
is  proposed  to  insert  the  following : 

(b)  (1)  The  seooiLd  sentence  ot  subaection 
(a)  of  section  6  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "authority  and"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "authority,  or". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  6  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "employed  on  such  property"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "employed  on  Federal 
proi>erty". 

On  page  69,  line  13.  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "(b) "  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "(c)". 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment,  when  read,  is  very  techni- 
cal; when  explained,  it  is  quite  simple, 
when  its  import  is  imderstood. 

The  PRESTDINa  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  New 
York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  I  have  a  half  hour  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  15 
minutes. 

Simply  stated,  the  amendment  seeks  to 
give  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  who 
administers  the  impacted  areas  statutes. 
Public  Laws  815  and  874.  the  same  au- 
thority in  respect  to  attendance  at  school 
of  children  whose  parents  work  on  a  U.S. 
base  or  post,  but  live  off  that  base  or 
post,  which  he  now  has  with  respect  to 
the  children  who6e  parents  work  or  serve 
on  the  post  and  also  Uve  on  the  post. 

Let  me  restate  that,  because  it  is  a 
very  simple  proposition.  The  principle 
of  this  amendment  is  to  give  the  same 
authority  to  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation with  respect  to  paying,  under  the 
impacted  areas  program,  for  the  school- 
ing of  children  who  live  off  the  base  with 
their  parents,  but  whose  parents  work  on 
the  base,  &s  he  now  has  with  respect  to 
children  of  parents  who  both  live  and 
work  on  the  base. 
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The  Commissioner  says,  with  respect  to 
the  children  whose  parents  work  and 
live  on  the  base,  that  If  they  cannot  find 
In  the  area  a  suitable  or  nonsegre- 
gated  public  school,  he  will  build  a  school 
on  the  base  for  them.  But  he  says  he 
has  no  such  power  with  regard  to  thie 
children  of  parents  who  work  on  tht 
base,  but  live  off  the  base. 

Therefore.  I  am  trying  to  bring  bot$ 
practices  Into  harmony. 

The  practical  point  Is  that  only  10  per^ 
cent  of  the  children  In  15  Southern  Stateft 
are  Involved  In  the  HEW  antidiscrimina- 
tion policy.  According  to  our  Informal 
tlon.  of  the  564.000  chidren  who  go  to 
school  there  and  are  the  children  of  U.S. 
personnel,  either  civilian  or  military,  only 
10  percent,  or  roughly  56,000.  reside  with 
their  parents  on  a  base.  Hence.  th0 
Commissioner  says  that  if  he  cannot  find 
a  nonsegregated  school  for  them,  he  can 
btilld  one  or  provide  them  with  suitable 
or  nonsegregated  facilities.  But  he  says 
he  cannot  do  the  same  as  to  the  othec 
half  million  children,  and  therefore  thosa 
children  are  compelled,  in  many,  many 
Instances,  to  attend  segregated  schooLs. 
which  are  then  aided  by  Federal  tax 
moneys. 

I  have  offered  a  number  of  amend- 
ments such  as  this  one,  and  I  assure  the 
Senate  that  I  am  just  as  weary  of  the 
process  as  Is  any  other  Senator.     The 
same  motion  will  probably  be  made  to 
table  the  amendment  as  is  usually.a|hade. 
Perhaps  it  will  be;  perhaps  it  will  not  be. 
Heretofore  motions  have  been  made  to 
table  such  amendments.    Perhaps  it  will 
be  done  in  this  Instance.   The  question  is, 
Why  go  through  this  process  time  and 
again?     In  the  first  place,  I  have  set 
a  groimd  rule  for  myself.    I  am  not  doing 
it  except  for  new  programs.    This  pro- 
posal is  an  extension  of  the  impacted 
areas  program  for  3  years.    We  are  now 
proposing  to  put  this  same  plan  into 
effect  imtll  1966,  as  It  expires  In  1963. 
It  Is  Inconceivable  that,  with  literally 
a  civil  rights  revolution  raging  In  the 
coimtry.  the  United  States,  with  the  tax- 
payers' money,  is  aiding  segregated  pro- 
grams in  Southern  States — not  old  pro- 
grams, or  incidents  that  have  happened 
in  the  past,  but  new  programs,  or  ex- 
tensions of  old  programs,  which  thereby 
become  new  programs.    This  is  a  salient 
Instance  of  It. 

The  anomalies  involved  are  fantastic.  ! 
Let  us  take  this  particular  case.  The 
Commissioner  of  Education  says  he  has 
no  authority  to  find  or  build  nonsegre- 
gated schools  for  those  500.000  children. 
He  says,  "I  must  pay,  under  the  impacted 
areas  program,  to  segregated  schools." 
He  says  it  specifically.  I  asked  him  this 
question,  and  I  have  it  in  writing,  so 
there  is  no  question  about  it: 

Quertion.  Are  PubUc  Law  874  and  Public 
Law  MO— 


written,  does  not  contain  any  provision  au- 
thorizing the  Oonunlasloner  to  withhold  pay- 
ments otherwise  due  and  payable  to  local 
school  districts  on  the  ground  that  they 
practice  segregation. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  inconceivable  to  me 
that  this  is  so  and  the  President  cannot 
stop  it.  I  say  he  has  power  under  the 
Constitution  to  stop  it  this  afternoon. 
It  Is  a  sticky  question  only  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. It  is  tragic,  sad.  and  a  shocking 
disgrace,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned,  that  it  is  allowed  to  continue. 
So.  knowing  of  these  instances  and  see- 
ing them  as  they  come  from  my  own 
committee.  I  have  voted  to  report  such 
programs.  It  would  be  a  distinct  abne- 
gation of  my  duty  as  a  Senator  if  I  did 
not  draw  the  situation,  as  best  I  could, 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Nation. 

Hearings  were  held  some  months  ago 
on  just  this  issue;  an  entire  day  of  ex- 
pert testimony  was  taken  by  the  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  on  May  17.  The 
President  has  been  thoroughly  alerted 
to  the  facts,  and  the  testimony  is  clear 
that  he  has  the  power  to  remedy  them. 
Yet  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  not  hesitated  to 
put  the  same  facts — and  its  contrary 
policy — In  writing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
to  me  from  the  Department,  dated  Octo- 
ber 4.  1963,  be  made  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


That  is,  maintenance  and  construe^ 
tlon — 

payments  now  being  made  to  local  school 
districts  which  practice  segregation  In  their 
public  schools? 

That  is  clear  enough,  is  it  not,  Mr. 
President? 

Answer.  Payments  are  being  made  to  such 
school  districts.    PubUc  Law  874,  as  presenUy 


DSPARTBJENT     OF     HEALTH,     EDUCA- 
TION,   AND    Welfare,    Omct   of 

THE  SECRETABT, 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  4,  1963. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Senator  jAvrrs :  Diulng  the  executive 
session  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  on  September  25  tor  considera- 
tion of  HJl.  4956  you  asked  certain  quesUons 
of  Mr.  Conley,  assistant  general  counsel  of 
this  Department,  and  requested  that  we 
furnish  you  oior  replies  In  writing.  This  we 
are  glad  to  do,  and  I  am  setting  forth  below 
the  questions  as  reported  b"^  Air.  Couley  and 
our  answers. 

Question.  Does  section  6(b)  of  Public  Law 
874  authorize  the  Ckjmmlssloner  of  Educa- 
tion to  provide  education  In  on-base  schools 
operated  by  the  Federal  Oovernment  on  a 
desegregated  basis  to  off-base  federally  con- 
nected children  (I.e.,  children  whose  parents 
are  employed  on,  but  do  not  live  on,  Fed- 
eral property)  who  now  must  attend  local 
public  schools  operated  on  a  segregated 
basis? 

Answer.  Section  6(b),  In  pertinent  part, 
reads  as  follows: 

"(b)  In  any  case  In  which  the  Commis- 
sioner makes  such  arrangements  for  the  pro- 
vision of  free  public  education  In  facilities 
situated  on  Federal  property,  he  may  also 
make  arrangements  for  providing  free  public 
education  In  such  facilities  for  children 
residing  In  any  area  adjacent  to  such  prop- 
erty with  a  parent  who,  during  some  portion 
of  the  fiscal  year  In  which  such  education 
Is  provided,  was  employed  on  such  property, 
but  only  If  the  Commissioner  determines 
after  consultation  with  the  appropriate  State 
educational  agency  (1)  that  the  provision 
of  such  education  Is  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  (2)  that  no 
local  educational  agency  Is  able  to  provide 


suitable  free  public  education  for  such 
children,  and  (3)  In  any  case  where  In  the 
judgment  of  the  Commissioner  the  need  for 
the  provision  of  such  education  wUl  not  be 
temporary  In  duration,  that  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  of  the  school  district  In 
which  such  children  reside,  or  the  State 
educational  agency,  or  both,  wlU  make  rea- 
sonable tuition  pajmients  to  the  Commis- 
sioner for  the  education  of  such  chUdren." 

Our  Interpretation  of  the  word  "suitable." 
as  used  In  section  6(a)  of  Public  Law  874. 
to  exclude  segregated  education,  would  ap- 
ply equally  to  the  use  of  that  term  In  clause 
(2>  of  the  above-quoted  subsection.  How- 
ever, clause  (3)  of  the  above-quoted  sub- 
section precludes  (except  In  Puerto  Rico,  and 
outlying  Islands)  the  on-base  education  of 
off-base  children  for  other  than  temporary 
periods,  unless  the  State  or  local  educational 
agency  agrees  to  make  appropriate  tuition 
payments.  There  Is,  moreover,  no  authority 
to  construct  such  facilities  for  the  educa- 
tion of  off-base  children.  Hence,  the  use 
of  the  authority  In  this  subsection  without 
tuition  charge  has.  In  actual  practice,  been 
limited  to  situations  where  the  education  of 
off-base  children  would  be  of  a  temporary 
character;  e.g.,  where  a  child's  parent  is 
moved  to  a  new  station  In  the  middle  of  a 
school  year  and  cannot  Immediately  be  pro- 
vided quarters  on  the  military  base. 

Question.  Are  Public  Law  874  and  Public 
Law  816  payments  now  being  made  to  local 
school  districts  which  practice  segregation 
in  their  public  schools? 

Answer.  Payments  are  being  made  to  such 
school  districts.  Public  Law  874,  as  pres- 
ently written,  does  not  contain  any  pro- 
vision authorizing  the  Commissioner  to  with- 
hold payments  otherwise  due  and  payable  to 
local  school  districts  on  the  ground  that  they 
practice  segregation.  In  the  case  of  Public 
Law  815,  the  Department  is  cooperating  with 
the  Attorney  General  in  the  litigation  of 
several  cases  involving  such  school  districts 
which.  If  successful,  would  establish  the 
right  of  the  Oovernment  to  obtain  a  court 
order  requiring  such  school  districts,  or  at 
least  those  that  have  received  construction 
grants,  to  provide  desegregated  education  to 
federally  connected  children,  and  might  per- 
mit withholding  of  construction  funds  if 
this  obligation  were  not  carried  out. 

Question.  Do  the  vocational  education  pro- 
visions of  HJl.  4966  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner to  withhold  grants  from  State  or  lo- 
cal educational  agencies  which  practice  seg- 
regation in  the  provision  of  vocational  edu- 
cation? 

Answer.  These  provisions  clearly  require 
that  the  benefits  of  the  program  be  made 
available  to  all  qualified  persons  without  re- 
gard to  race,  but  they  contain  no  specific 
grant  of  authority  to  withhold  fxinds  from 
grantees  which  practice  segregation.  The 
circumstances  under  which  discriminatory 
practices  of  one  kind  or  another  would  war- 
rant a  withholding  of  funds  may  depend 
upwn  legislative  history  developed  in  the 
course  of  congressional  consideration  and 
action  on  the  bill,  and  upon  any  judicial 
precedents  which  may  be  i>ertlnent  when  the 
question  arises  In  the  course  of  the  bill's 
administration. 

Question.  Has  the  Library  Services  Act 
been  Interpreted  by  the  Department  as  pre- 
cluding grants  for  library  services  which  are 
provided  on  a  segregated  basis? 

Answer.  The  definition  of  "public  library" 
at  section  9(c)  of  the  Library  Services  Act 
(i.e.,  a  "library  that  serves  free  all  residents  of 
a  community,  district,  or  region  •  •  •  ") 
has  been  Interpreted  by  the  Commissioner 
as  excluding  any  library  which  discriminates 
in  the  provision  of  library  services  on  the 
basis  erf  race,  creed,  or  color. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Alanson  W.  Wnxcox, 

General  Counsel. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Still,  the  situation  per- 
sists. I  cannot  see  how  a  Senator  like 
myself,  with  all  this  information  at  hand, 
can  fail  to  ask  the  Senate  to  act  on  it 
if  the  President  does  not — and  he  will 
not.  I  say  he  has  the  power  to  do  so 
immediately.  The  E>epartment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  does 
not  agree  with  me  as  to  the  power  which 
that  Department  has.  The  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  Post  Oflace  Department,  and  other 
departments  have  acted  entirely  equiv- 
alent to  what  I  am  proposing.  Why 
must  this  Department  be  an  exception? 

The  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  who 
is  now  in  the  Chamber,  is  the  author  of 
the  policy  about  on-base  children.  He 
himself  offered  such  a  proposal,  but  he 
himself,  as  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  felt  bound  by  the 
opinions  of  lawyers  in  his  Department. 
I  cannot  quarrel  with  him  about  that, 
but  I  can  and  do  quarrel  with  the  Presi- 
dent who  appoints  the  Secretaries  and 
who  has  the  authority  to  act. 

This  whole  problem  has  not  been 
swept  under  the  rug.  A  few  days  ago 
we  received  the  1963  report  from  the 
U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission.  I  call  the 
attention- x)f  the  Senate  to  psige  196  of 
that  report,  headed  "Discrimination  in 
Education."  I  want  the  Senate  to  know 
what  is  happening  under  the  cover  of  this 
situation.  The  Commission  reports  the 
following  experience,  on  page  197: 

This  has  been  an  embittering  experience 
for  many  Negroes.  For  some  Negro  families, 
assignments  to  southern  Installations  re- 
quire them  to  expose  their  children  for  the 
first  time  to  segregated  schools.  In  some 
cases,  children  must  travel  up  to  40  miles 
each  day  to  and  from  tbe  nearest  Negro 
school.  They  frequently  find  rundown 
buildings  with  obsolete  textbooks  and  equip- 
ment, and  overcrowded  classrooms  main- 
tained by  Inadequately  trained  teachers.  In 
States  such  as  Mississippi,  where  367  of  642 
Negro  elementary  schools  do  not  meet  mini- 
mal State — 

Not  National,  but  State;  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi— 

accreditation  standards,  the  quality  of  the 
education  may  be  so  inferior  as  to  jeopardize 
the  student's  chances  of  acceptance  when  he 
seeks  to  enroll  at  another  institution.  Seg- 
regation has  an  added  Impact  on  both  white 
and  Negro  families  living  on  military  Instal- 
lations. They  see  their  children,  who  live 
and  play  together  on  base,  line  up  by  race 
to  await  the  arrival  of  segregated  school 
buses  to  take  them  to  their  segregated 
schools. 

I  now  read  from  page  199  of  the  report: 

The  result  has  been  that  there  are  schools 
adjacent  to  military  installations  which  are 
built,  maintained,  and  operated  almost  en- 
tirely with  Federal  funds  and  attended  al- 
most exclusively  by  the  children  of  mUltary 
families,  which  exclude  Negro  children. 

At  one  Air  Force  base  in  Alabama,  Negro 
children  bypass  such  a  school  every  day  on 
their  way  to  the  more  distant  Negro  school. 
Not  only  is  the  school  operated  with  Federal 
funds;  It  was  built  upon  property  deeded 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  school 
district  In  1966  soon  after  the  Defense  De- 
partment's policy  of  Integration  of  on-base 
educational  facilities  went  into  effect.  The 
deed  did  not  require  that  the  school  be 
operated  for  the  benefit  of  all  children. 

One  further  anomaly  it  seems  to  me 
indicates  the  ridiculousness  of  everything 


we  are  doing.  We  are  extending  the  im- 
pacted areas  program;  we  are  authoriz- 
ing the  appropriation.  And  at  one  and 
the  same  time  we  are  suing  in  court  to 
desegregate  some  of  the  schools  to  which 
we  are  giving  money  under  the  impacted 
areas  program  and  to  which  we  are 
agreeing  that  the  Deartment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  compelled  to 
send  children,  notwithstanding  that  they 
are  segregated. 

How  silly  can  we  be?  Suppose  I  owed 
somebody  $100  and  he  owed  me  $200. 
Would  I  pay  him  the  $100  and  sue  him 
for  the  $200?  I  would  have  to  be  insane 
to  do  so.  But  that  is  exactly  what  the 
United  States  is  doing.  The  United 
States  is  paying  Federal  funds  to  these 
segregated  schools,  and  then  is  suing 
them  in  court  to  restrain  them  from  be- 
ing segregated.  It  was  bad  enough  when 
that  plan  was  in  effect,  up  to  June  30, 
1963.  However,  that  plan  has  expired. 
We  are  now  renewing  it.  We  are  appar- 
ently going  to  renew  it  on  precisely  the 
same  basis.  That  is  what  we  shall  be 
doing  if  we  renew  the  plan  without  my 
amendment  being  added  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  only  an  assault 
on  commonsense  and  reason,  but  also  an 
insult  to  intelligence.  That  is  precisely 
what  the  Senate  is  proposing  to  do  today. 

The  excuse  is  given,  "Perhaps  the  suits 
will  yield  rulings  in  our  favor."  Such 
suits  have  been  dismissed  in  Federal 
courts  in  Louisiana,  Alabama,  and  Mis- 
sissippi. It  was  held  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  no  status  or  standing  to  bring 
such  suits. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  living  In  a  topsy- 
turvy world.  The  Ctovemment,  it  is 
said,  has  no  status  to  sue,  but,  nonethe- 
less, it  does  have  status  to  pay  money 
to  support  such  schools.  In  one  case  in 
Virginia  the  court  sustained  the  suit, 
and  it  is  now  on  appeal. 

The  argument  is  made,  "Let  us  wait 
until  the  main  civil  rights  bill  is  under 
consideration.  TTien  we  will  give  the 
President  discretionary  authority  to 
withhold  money  from  such  school  dis- 
tricts." I  say  that  the  President  has 
discretionary  authority  now.  He  does 
not  need  any  new  authority.  He  does 
not  need  a  statute  to  give  it  to  him ;  al- 
most every  Department  has  so  stated, 
except  HEW.  He  is  not  doing  anything 
about  HEW's  contrary  position. 

Some  Members  may  wonder  why  Ne- 
groes demonstrate.  Mr.  President,  they 
can  read.  They  have  a  few  pretty  good 
lawyers ;  certainly  as  good  as  I  am.  They 
understand  what  it  is  all  about.  They 
can  read  the  Constitution. 

When  Members  of  the  Senate  talk 
about  the  danger  to  domestic  tranquility 
in  the  civil  rights  revolution,  I  hope  they 
will  think  of  cases  like  this.  Blatant  to 
the  point  of  stupidity,  yet  we  hide  our 
heads  in  the  sand. 

I  close  upon  this  note.  We  are  some- 
times told  that  if  one  of  these  amend- 
ments were  to  carry,  we  would  kill  the 
bill,  and  therefore  it  is  bad  to  offer  it. 

I  am  in  favor  of  Federal  aid  to  medi- 
cal schools,  to  graduate  schools,  to  den- 
tal schools,  and  to  education  generally. 
Therefore,  as  a  liberal — and  I  am  proud 
of  the  designation — I  am  told  that  I 
should  not  offer  an  amendment  which 
would  kill  the  bill.    However,  we  are  en- 


gaged in  a  stniggle  for  the  very  soul  of 
America,  and  I  believe  that  struggle  is 
more  important  than  any  bills,  not  mere- 
ly the  bills  I  have  named  and  which  I 
support.  This  Is  an  ideal  case  for  doing 
precisely  what  I  have  been  advocating. 
Most  of  this  money  goes  to  Southern 
States.  They  get  millions  of  dollars. 
We  do  not  get  very  much  of  this  money 
in  my  State,  or  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  country.  This  money  will  very  heav- 
ily subsidize  southern  schools. 

That  is  where  it  would  hurt.  Let  our 
southern  friends  filibuster.  That  would 
be  fine.  Let  them  be  the  ones  respon- 
sible for  their  not  getting  the  money. 
This  is  the  ideal  bill  on  which  to  add  such 
an  amendment.  If  they  kill  the  bill, 
they  kill  something  they  dearly  want.  I 
doubt  very  much  that  they  would  do  that, 
although  I  am  not  privy  to  their  plans. 

For  just  about  every  reason  one  can 
think  of,  and  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
justice  under  the  Constitution,  but  for 
commonsense,  let  us  adopt  the  amend- 
ment. I  would  like  to  change  the  policy 
of  the  Department,  which  in  my  opinion 
is  only  tying  its  own  hands  by  its  own 
interpretation  of  what  the  law  says. 
Nonetheless,  we  face  a  reality,  not  a 
theory.  Let  us  untie  the  Department's 
hands,  so  that  they  can  proceed  to  do 
justice  to  children  of  parents  who  live 
off  the  base,  just  as  we  do  for  chUd^n 
of  parents  who  live  on  the  base. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

This  is  really  not  a  civil  rights  amend- 
ment, even  though  it  would  have  that 
thrust.  It  would  enable  the  Department 
to  get  out  of  the  entanglement  in  which 
it  finds  itself,  and  thus  be  able  to  do 
justice  to  the  children  who  find  them- 
selves subjected  to  this  embarrassment, 
so  demeaning  to  them,  in  areas  where  the 
public  school  systems  are  segregated  and 
where  the  parents  have  no  choice,  as  left 
to  them  by  the  United  States,  but  to  send 
children  to  segregated  schools.  If  there 
ever  was  an  amendment  which  should 
be  adopted,  it  is  this  one. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  wish  to  say  to  my  friend  from  New 
York  that  I  know  he  would  not  deliber- 
ately put  me  on  the  spot.  That  would  be 
furthest  frcnn  his  intentions,  I  am  sure, 
because  we  are  too  fond  of  each  other. 
He  is  a  briUiant  lawyer,  as  he  has  just 
demonstrated.  He  hsts  stated  the  oppo- 
sition's argiiments,  which  is  good  legal 
pleading  strategy.  However,  stating  the 
arguments  does  not  answer  them. 
Therefore  I  shall  have  to  repeat  a  few 
of  the  arguments  that  he  stated  but 
which,  in  my  judgment,  he  did  not 
answer. 

I  plead  with  him  not  to  press  the 
amendment.  I  take  the  same  position 
here  as  I  did  in  committee.  I  opposed 
the  Senator's  amendment  in  committee. 
His  amendment  was  defeated  in  commit- 
tee. In  due  course  in  the  debate  I  shall 
do  exactly  what  the  Senator  from  New 
York  said  probably  would  be  done;  I 
shall  move  to  lay  his  amendment  on  the 
table.    I  shall  move  to  lay  it  on  the  table 
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for  what  I  conaider  to  be  good  and  sufflf 
cient  reason*. 

The  Senator  U  a  great  libertarian,  t 
believe  I  have  demonstrated  time  ani 
time  again  that  my  objectives  are  th^ 
same  as  his.  The  Senator  from  Ne^^ 
York  and  I  are  coauthors  of  a  general 
amendment  to  the  civil  rights  laws  o| 
this  country  which  would  end  all  Fed* 
eral  aid  to  any  Federal  program  in  which 
segregation  exists.  | 

I  believe  that  is  the  sound  way  to  pro-f 
ceed.  It  is  a  sound  amendment,  and  It 
ought  to  be  adopted  as  an  amendment 
to  the  civil  rights  laws.  I  believe  that  14 
the  not  too  distant  future  such  an 
amendment  will  be  adopted  in  the  greal 
civil  rights  debate  that  wlU  be  before  th« 
Senate. 

I  opposed  an  amendment  2  years  ago! 
in  connection  with  S.  1021.  the  general 
Federal  aid  bill,  which  would  have  had 
the  same  practical  effect  as  the  Senator's 
amendment  today.  I  have  opposed  simi- 
lar amendments  since  about  1947  or  1949 
when  a  public  housing  bill  was  before  the 
Senate.  I  sat  on  the  Senator's  side  of 
the  aisle  at  that  time,  and  some  of  my 
distinguished  Republican  colleagues  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  the  public  hous- 
ing law.  It  was  known  as  a  civil  rights 
rider.  The  proponents  of  that  amend- 
ment were  different  in  one  respect  from 
the  proponent  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. They  were  really  opposed  to  thei 
public  housing  bill.  I  asked  them 
whether,  if  the  amendment  were  adopted, 
they  would  vote  for  the  bill. 

Of  course,  they  are  honest  men,  and 
they  admitted  that  they  would  not  do  so. 
Mr.  JAVIT8.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  this  Instance  the 
Senator  was  not  In  that  same  position; 
but  the  principle,  I  respectfully  say.  is 
the  same,  because,  in  spite  of  his  state- 
ment, it  is  true  that  his  amendment 
would  kill  the  bill.  The  bill  would  never 
be  passed  by  the  Senate  with  such  an 
amendment  added  to  it.  I  am  going  to 
be  a  realist.  In  my  capacity  as  leader  of 
the  proponents  of  the  bill.  I  owe  a  re- 
sponsibility to  the  undertrained  In  this 
country,  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  this 
country  who  need  the  benefits  of  the 
pending  bill;  and  we  should  not  penalize 
them  in  connection  with  what  amounts 
to  a  civil  rights  rider  on  the  bill,  when 
the  real  responsibility  of  Congress  is  to 
measure  up  to  its  overaU  obligation  to 
pass  an  adequate  civil  rights  law. 

I  believe  we  have  a  duty  to  enact  the 
needed  legislation,  to  get  it  on  the  books, 
and  to  reserve  our  civil  rights  fight  for 
the  major  battle  that  is  about  to  take 
place.  I  wish  to  quote  from  a  statement 
made  by  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  Celebrezze,  which  appears 
on  page  228  of  Uie  h^irings.  Secretary 
Celebrezze  was  testifying,  and  was  inter- 
rogated by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
I  Mr.  Pboutt]  : 

S«nmtor  Pnovrr.  Would  you  object  If  a 
provUlon  were  iiiclud«d  In  the  blU  which 
would  ha  ^pUcable  to  all  times  which  would 
forbid  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  this  act  to  be  sent  Into  a  State  where 
racial  discrimination  existed?  I 

Secretary     Ceucbsisx.  Senator,     I     would    ' 
give  yoa  the  same  answer  as  we  gave  you  on 
the  youth  employment  bUl.  and  aa  I  stated 
in  my  opening  statement.  I  don't  beUeve  that 
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education  should  be  depended  on  to  solve 
all  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  that  we  should 
attack  that  by  a  frontal  bill,  and  we  should 
leave  that  to  a  elvU  rights  bill  such  as  has 
been  Introduced  by  Senator  Clark,  because 
X  am  convinoed  that  If  such  a  provision  goes 
In  a  bUl  we  wUl  get  no  bUl.  That  has  been 
our  experience. 

So  through  the  action  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  taken,  throxigh  the  lawstiits  that 
It  has  filed  In  four  or  five  cases,  through  the 
fact  that  there  Is  pending  before  this  dls- 
tlnguUhed  body  bills  which  deal  directly 
with  the  {voblem.  I  would  suggest  that  it  be 
omitted  from  thU  bill. 

A  majority  of  the  committee  voted 
accordingly.  I  do  not  need  to  tell  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javtts]  what  I  suffered  in  disagreeing 
with  him  on  a  matter  of  procedure  in 
the  handling  of  a  civil  rights  subject; 
but  that  is  the  real  difference.  This  is 
basically  a  procedural  difference.  Is 
this  the  time  and  place  to  conduct  a 
major  civil  rights  debate  in  the  Senate, 
to  the  sacrifice  of  educational  benefits 
for  tens  of  thousands  of  young  people  all 
over  the  country  who  will  benefit  from 
the  bill  if  we  succeed  in  passing  it,  but 
whose  benefits  would  be  lost  if  the  bill 
failed  of  passage?    I  think  not 

I  also  point  out  that  this  is  a  wide,  en- 
compassing bill.  The  bill  includes  Im- 
pacted area  legislation;  but  it  includes 
also  national  defense  education  amend- 
ments; and  it  includes  vocational  educa- 
tion. I  do  not  refiect  upon  the  good 
senses  of  the  Senator  from  New  York;  I 
merely  disagree  with  him  in  this  in- 
stance. I  say  that  good  commonsense 
dictates  the  course  of  action  I  have 
suggested. 

I  shall  not  move  to  table  the  Senator's 
amendment  until  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  had  full  opportunity  to  make 
his  argument.  He  knows  that  we  have 
tried  to  persuade  each  other,  but  that  it 
is  hopeless.  We  are  nonpersuadable,  so 
far  as  the  changing  of  our  positions  is 
concerned.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
count  it  out  in  the  Senate  on  the  motion 
to  lay  the  Senator's  amendment  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    First,  there  is  a  distinc- 
tion between  what  I  am  trying  to  do  with 
respect  to  this  bill  and  what  I  have  tried 
to  do  in  connection  with  other  programs, 
such    as    the    youth    employment    and 
mental  health  programs,  and  others.    It 
is  necessary  to  offer  this  amendment, 
and  I  have  so  drawn  It  in  this  particular 
instance,  in  order  to  give  authority  to 
the  HEW  to  do  what  it  is  doing  for  chil- 
dren who  live  on  the  base,  namely,  build 
schools  and  otherwise  provide  for  their 
schooling.     This  is   affirmative  action* 
not  merely  the  negative  action  of  with- 
holding tlv«  funds;   although  I  believe 
the  withholding  of  funds  could  just  as 
effectively   accomplish   the  purpose.     I 
do  not  believe  schools  are  going  to  per- 
sist in  their  practices  if  important  ele- 
ments  of   support   are   withheld    from 
them.    Nonetheless,  if  this  amendment 
should  be  adopted  in  this  case,  it  would 
allow  the  HEW  to  do  what  it  is  actually 
doing  for  the  children  on  base.     This 
amendment  would  correct  a  very  serious 
discrimination  within  the  Federal  Estab- 
lishment, 

Children  who  live  on  base  fare  differ- 
ently from  children  who  live  off  base. 


Some — 10  percent  of  them — are  going 
to  nonsegregated  schools  because  they 
have  to  live  on  a  base ;  some  go  to  segre- 
gated schools— 90  percent  of  them,  be- 
cause they  are  unfortunate  enough  to 
live  off  base. 

The  fundamental  argument  against 
the  amendment  is  that  the  program  will 
go  down  the  drain.  Is  not  that  the  very 
reason  why  it  has  been  possible  to  frus- 
trate and  kill  civil  rights  legislation  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate?  It  is  always 
considered  by  itself,  not  in  relation  to 
things  which  are  of  vital  interest. 
Hence.  Senators  who  oppose  civil  rights 
bills  with  a  filibuster— and  they  are  a 
minority — can  always  have  an  edge  over 
the  rest  of  us.  because  we  are  fighting 
the  battle.  Yet  they  are  ahead ;  they  lose 
nothing.  If  they  defeat  the  legislation, 
they  defeat  it.  If  they  do  not,  they  do 
not.  They  do  not  lose  anything  In  the 
substantive  program;  whereas  in  this 
program,  they  do  lose  something.  This 
is  one  case  where  they  can  lose  some- 
thing by  defeating  the  bilL  Yet  we  al- 
ways shy  away. 

For  how  long  are  we  going  to  submit 
to  the  tyranny  of  a  minority?  That  is 
exactly  what  it  is.  There  is  just  as  much 
tyranny,  as  history  has  shown  for  a  cen- 
tury, in  a  minority  as  there  can  be  in  a 
majority. 

The  final  and  very  important  point  of 
difference  is  this:  It  is  beyond  me  to 
understand  why  one  of  the  Presidents 
departments,  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  has  to  follow  a 
policy  of  dissent,  for  that  is  what  it  comes 
down  to.  In  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture there  is  some  dissent,  but  the 
consequences  are  not  so  great.  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  it  is  very  great. 

The  situation  does  not  exist  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  in  the  Post  Office 
Department,  or  any  other  Government 
department.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense Is  the  most  salient  example.  Con- 
sider the  attack  mounted  against  the 
Department  of  Defense  because  of  Secre- 
tary McNamara's  directive  with  respect 
to  off-base  facilities.  That  Department 
has  not  budged  an  inch.  That  Depart- 
ment Is  right.  I  hope  it  does  not  budge 
an  inch  and  will  stick  to  its  guns. 

But  HEW  is  a  Department  that  runs 
a  government  within  a  government.  Tlie 
President  cannot  avoid  responsibility  for 
it.  The  members  of  his  party  cannot 
avoid  responsibility  for  it. 

The  President  was  not  afraid  to  make 
a  housing  order,  not  so  comprehensive  &s 
It  should  have  been,  but  quite  a  sweeping 
order.  He  made  it.  Why  do  we  have  to  . 
bridle  at  a  proposal  which  affects  chil- ' 
dren  and  would  direct  the  payment  of 
taxpayers'  money  into  totally  new  pro- 
grams? Why  must  the  President  'be 
looking  over  his  shoulder  to  see  what  is 
happening  in  the  Southern  States  on  this 
matter?  Why  did  he,  after  a  time,  issue 
the  housing  order?  In  a  sense,  equality 
in  this  Instance  is  even  more  crucial,  be- 
cause it  involves  direct  payments  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  State  agencies 
which  are  segregated.  Under  the  hous- 
ing order.  Federal  credit  or  Federal  In- 
surance was  generally  involved,  which  is 
pretty  potent,  but  It  is  not  getting  money 
on  the  barrelhead. 
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For  all  these  reasons,  and  with  great 
regret,  I  feel  that  this  battle  has  to  be 
fought.  The  minority  party  has  a  duty. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  minority  party. 
The  minority  has  a  duty  to  expose,  and 
a  duty  to  propose  constructive  alterna- 
tives. The  minority  would  not  be  doing 
its  duty  otherwise.  It  could  go  down  to 
defeat  50  times.  It  could  go  down  to 
defeat  but  could  ultimately  prevail.  In 
my  judgment,  the  minority  would  not 
be  doing  its  duty  unless  it  exposed  this 
situation,  which  is  what  I  am  doing  to- 
day. I  am  trying  to  point  out  where 
the  duty  lies,  where  the  responsibility 
lies,  and  what  must  he  done,  particularly 
in  light  of  the  dangerous  situation  which 
exists  in  the  country  today. 

We  are  not  living  in  the  1940's  or  the 
1950's;  we  are  hving  in  1963,  when 
bombings,  raids,  and  disorders  are  oc- 
curring, with  great  fear  of  more  to  come. 
Thus  it  is  our  duty  to  do  whatever  we 
can  to  make  certain  that  justice  is  done, 
in  order  to  avoid  dread  consequences. 
That  is  my  argument. 

If  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  ready 
to  move  to  table  my  amendment,  I 
should  like  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Am  I  entitled  to  a  quo- 
rum call? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
ask  that  there  be  a  quorum  call,  the 
time  for  the  quorum  call  to  be  charged 
to  neither  side. 

If  I  ever  committed  murder — God  for- 
bid— the  attorney  I  would  like  to  have 
would  be  the  Senator  from  New  York; 
but  he  would  be  defending  a  guilty 
party. 

I  feel,  somewhat,  that  that  is  the  best 
answer  I  can  make  to  his  argument, 
which  I  consider  to  be  the  wrong  side  of 
this  case.  The  Senator  pointed  out  that 
the  Southern  States  receive  a  great  bene- 
fit under  the  impacted-area  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  table  that  appears  on  page 
22  of  the  committee  report,  entitled 
"Public  Law  874;  Appropriations,  fiscal 
year  1962." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
Public  Law  874:  Appropriations,  fiscal  year 
1962 
Category  &n<\  State:  1962 » 

Appropriations $247,  000,  000 

u       Total  entitlements »  246, 633,  498 

Net  entitlements: 

Alabama 5. 349,  576 

Alaska.-- 6,808.231 

Arizona 5,189,876 

Arkansas 1,428,031 

California 42,  033, 957 

Colorado 7, 163,  724 

Connecticut 2,  457.  392 

Delaware 259.  832 

Florida 6,215.  166 

Georgia 6,  592,  672 

HawaU 4. 938,  280 

Idaho 1,918,609 

nUnoU. 4.352,846 

Indiana 1,282.106 

'  May  be  changed  on  basis  of  additional 
information. 


Public  Law  874:  Appropriations,  fiscal  year 
1 962 — Continued 

Category  and  State — Oontinued 
Net  entitlements — Continued 

Iowa $832, 826 

Kansas 6,838,375 

Kentucky 1,  472,  530 

Louisiana 964,454 

Maine- 2,062,810 

Maryland--- _ 9,461,446 

Massachusetts 7,131,493 

Michigan- _ ._  1. 918,  719 

Minnesota 501,835 

Mississippi 1.840,865 

Missouri .- 2,724,784 

Montana 2, 186.  652 

Nebraska 2,757,668 

Nevada 1,  569,  402 

New  Hampshire 1,320,536 

New  Jersey 5, 974,  390 

New  Mexico 5,172,639 

New  York 6,  058,  625 

North  Carolina 2,  781, 324 

North  Dakota 916,227 

Ohio- 5,  615,  602 

Oklahoma 7,490,344 

Oregon 1,176,678 

Pennsylvania 5,096,775 

Rhode  Island -  2,218,765 

South  Carolina 3,809,630 

South  Dakota 2,426,471 

Tennessee 2,511,403 

Texas- —  13. 981, 061 

Utah 2,  257,  324 

Vermont 57,683 

Virginia 15,  559, 386 

Washington 9,911,802 

West  Virginia _  141, 120 

Wisconsin 702,584 

Wyoming- 931,349 

Guam 188,432 

Virgin  Islands 71,150 

Payments     to    Federal     agen- 
cies  - 13.  379,  770 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
call  attention  to  the  amounts  of  money 
that  States  which  are  not  Southern 
States  receive : 

Alaska.  $7  million;  California,  $42 
miUion;  Colorado,  $7  million;  Connecti- 
cut, $2  miUion;  Oklahoma,  $7  million; 
New  York,  $6  million;  Oregon,  $1>^  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  substantial 
sums  that  go  to  States  that  are  not 
Southern  States. 

Last  of  all,  let  me  point  out  that  it  is 
a  mistake  to  believe  that  a  school  dis- 
trict that  gets  impacted  area  money  does 
not  make  a  contribution  in  return.  In 
fact,  the  impacted  area  money,  school 
district  by  school  district,  is  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  total  amount  of  taxes 
paid  in  each  district. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
peat what  I  have  said  many  times — 
namely,  that  as  a  matter  of  legislative 
poUcy  and  sound  procedure,  I  am  op- 
posed— and  have  been  opposed  for 
years — to  all  civil  rights  riders  to  sub- 
stantive legislation.  In  my  judgment, 
that  is  not  the  way  to  handle  civil  rights 
legislation.  The  way  to  handle  it  is  to 
enact  a  civil  rights  law,  not  to  proceed 
by  way  of  this  piecemeal  approach,  be- 
cause the  latter  will  only  result  in  the 
death  of  the  legislation  that  is  sorely 
needed  for  the  benefit  of  people  from 
coast  to  coast,  and  from  north  to  south. 
Surely  that  would  be  the  result. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  requested 
by  a  number  of  Senators  who  wish  to 
be  called  to  the  Chamber — and  I  wish 
to  enable  them  to  use  whatever  time  re- 
mains— to  request  a  quorum  call  at  this 


time.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  the  time  required  for  the 
quorum  call  not  be  charged  to  the  time 
available  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Then,  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating] 
desires  2  minutes.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating]  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Federal  Government  to  en- 
force school  desegregation  are  handi- 
capr>ed  by  the  contradictory  policies  and 
practices  of  various  Government  depart- 
ments. In  practical  terms,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  bringing  lawsuits  to 
enjoin  practices  financed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
In  moral  terms,  the  commitment  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  principle  of 
nondiscrimination  in  publicly  supported 
programs  is  undermined  by  continued 
Federal  subsidization  of  segregation  in 
just  such  programs. 

Strong  speeches  and  eloquent  appeals 
to  Governors,  mayors,  and  even  opera- 
tors of  private  businesses  are  all  to  the 
good.  Statements  that  desegregation  is 
morally  as  well  as  legally  wrong  have  my 
complete  approval.  But  these  pro- 
nouncements would  have  much  more  im- 
pact if  the  Federal  Government  prac- 
ticed more  faithfully  what  it  preaches 
so  vigorously. 

The  standard  set  by  Uie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  far  from  satisfactory. 
The  impacted  areas  program  is  only  one 
example,  but  it  is  typical  of  the  reluc- 
tant, confusing,  and  contradictory  ap- 
proach of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  other  agen- 
cies to  this  problem. 

There  are  at  this  very  moment  schools 
adjacent  to  military  installations  which 
are  built,  maintained,  and  operated  al- 
most entirely  with  Federal  fvmds  which 
wholly  exclude  Negro  children.  The 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  in  its  recent 
report  cites  one  case  in  which  the  chil- 
dren of  Negro  servicemen  at  an  Air  Force 
base  near  Montgomery,  Ala.,  are  ex- 
cluded from  a  nearby  school  which  not 
only  is  operated  with  Federal  fimds,  but 
which  was  built  on  property  deeded  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  school 
district. 

It  Is  disgraceful  to  subject  an  Ameri- 
can serviceman  to  such  humiliating 
treatment.  Negro  servicemen  do  not 
choose  their  posts,  and  they  certainly 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Defense  De- 
partment's decision  to  station  more  than 
46  percent  of  all  Armed  Forces  personnel 
in  the  United  States  in  17  States  which 
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malnUln  segrecated  sehotd  facilities. 
The  use  of  Federal  tax  funds  to  support 
discrimination  against  the  depesdentB  Of 
men  who  may  be  asked  to  risk  their  llr^ 
for  their  country,  is  Indefensible  by  tLccr 
standard  of  right  and  wrons. 

It  is  said  that  some  progress  has  beefi 
made  since  the  Secretary  of  HEW  an- 
nounced In  March  1962.  that  segrecated 
schools  would  not  be  considered  suitablie 
for  children  who  reside  on  Federal  prop- 
erty. But  only  a  small  percentage  of 
dependents  live  on  Government  prop- 
erty, and  as  of  last  month,  the  policy  an- 
nounced by  the  Secretary  of  HEW  more 
than  a  year  ago  has  affected  only  26  oi 
the  242  segregated  school  districts  where 
children  reside  on  Federal  property  and 
attend  schools  in  the  community. 

The  amendment  which  is  now  tending 
would  extend  this  requirement  of  non«- 
discrimination  to  all  schools  in  im*- 
r>acted  areas  constructed  or  maintained 
with  Federal  funds.  Actually,  there 
should  be  no  need  for  such  an  amende- 
ment.  since  the  President  already  ha« 
ample  authority  to  require  a  policy  of 
nondiscrimination  in  the  expenditure  of 
all  Federal  tax  fimds.  The  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  has  recommended  spe<- 
ciflcally  that  the  President  \ise  this  powef 
In  the  Impacted  school  program,  and  I 
strongly  endorse  this  recommendation. 

The  requirement  of  nondiscrimination 
in  tax-supported  schools  will  not  be  af- 
fected by  our  action  on  this  amendment. 
This  obligation  stems  directly  from  the 
Constitution,  and  neither  the  refusal  of 
Congress  to  give  It  legislative  expression 
or  the  President  to  give  it  practical  ap* 
plication  can  alter  the  situation. 

But  we  do  have  an  opportimity  todasj 
to  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  consti-* 
tutional  principles  and  to  compel  a  re-* 
luctant  department  to  carry  out  the  com-* 
mand  of  equal  protection.  An  affirm-* 
tutional  principles  and  to  compel  a  re-< 
Jeetloa  of  any  attempt  to  table  It  wU^ 
evidence  our  determination  to  face  up 
to  the  civil  rights  crisis  facing  our  Na-j 
tion.  Billions  already  have  been  spentj 
on  this  form  of  aid  to  education.  Thisl 
investment  in  education  is  an  investment 
in  the  future  of  our  country.  By  adopt-] 
ing  this  amendment,  we  can  make  cer-i 
tain  that  all  the  children  of  America,  | 
regardless  of  their  race,  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  this  program,  due  them  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right  and  Justice. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds  to  thank  my  colleague 
from  New  York  for  his  suw)ort,  which  is 
typical  of  the  fight  which  he  has  been 
making  in  the  Senate  in  the  monumen- 
tal struggle  for  civil  rights.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morsi]  wishes 
to  make  a  motion.  I  shall  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORS£.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  already  stated  in  the  de- 
bate In  answer  to  my  friend  from  New 
York  in  opposition  to  his  amendment, 
for  the  reasons  set  forth  in  the  commit- 
tee hearings,  and  in  the  light  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  vote  In  our  commit- 
tee against  the  Javits  amendment.  I 
move  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  be  laid  on  the  table. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  that 
motion  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javtts] 
to  the  committee  amendment. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
caU  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  NELSON  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
MsTCALFl.  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land], the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Johnston],  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle).  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cttktis]  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Eastland)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  EncleI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cask], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Mn,LER],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater],  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Mn.LiB], 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  would  vote  "nay."  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  would 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  54, 
nays  35,  as  follows: 

[No.  186  Leg.] 

YEAS — 54 

Ellender  Jackson 

Krvin  Jordan.  N.C 

Fulbrlght 

Oore 

Omening 

Rartke 

Hayden 

Hill 

Holland 

Humphrey 

Inouye 


McNamara 

Monroney 

Morse 

Mom 

Mundt 

Maskle 

Neuberger 


Aiken 

Allott 

Beau 

Bennett 

Bogga 

Carlson 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 


Case 
Curtla 
Eastland 
Engle 


Pastore 

Pell 

Robertson 

Russell 

Smathers 

Sparkmaa 

Stennla 

NAYS— 35 

Douglas 

Fong 

Hart 

Hickenlooper 

Rruska 

Javlta 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Keating 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Mclntyre 

Mechem 

NOT  VOTINa — 11 

Goldwater  Morton 

Johnston  Nelson 

Metcalf  Tower 
Miller 


Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Walters 
WlillAms,  Del. 
Yar  borough 
Yonng,  N.  Dak. 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Pnnmire 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smith 

WUHama.  N.J. 

Young,  Ohio 
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Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bible 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Cannon 

Church 

■dmondaon 


Kennedy 

Long,  Mo. 

Long.  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOee 

McOovem 


So  Mr.  Morse's  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  Mr.  Javits'  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  was  agreed  to  be  recon- 
sidered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PFlESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
amendments  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment, which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  on 
page  69,  between  lines  5  and  6.  to  insert 
the  following: 

(b)  (1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  secUon  15  of  such 
Act  \B  amended  In  tbe  tMrd  sentence  by 
striking  out  "and  (B) "  and  Inaertlng  In  lieu 
thereof  "(B)  for  one  yeax  beyond  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  Ln  which  occurred  the  sale  or 
transfer  thereof  by  the  United  States,  any 
property  considered  prtor  to  such  sale  or 
transfer  to  be  Federal  property  for  the  pur- 
poees  of  this  Act,  and  (C)". 

(2)    The   amendinent  made   by   this  sub- 
section shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1 
1962. 

On  page  69,  line  6,  to  strike  out  "(b)" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(c)". 

On  page  69.  between  lines  12  and  13, 
to  insert  the  following : 

(b)  (1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  0  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "housing" 
In  clause  (B)  of  the  third  sentence. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1, 
1962. 

On  page  69,  line  13,  to  strike  out 
"(b)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(c)". 

On  page  69,  line  17,  after  "shall"  to 
insert  a  comma  and  the  following:  "ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  would  the  Senator  like? 

Mr.  DODD.     About  5  or  7  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  in  control 
of  the  time  in  favor  of  his  amendment 
How  much  time  does  he  yield  himself? 

Mr.  DODD.     Seven  minutes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  recognized 
for  7  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  lessen  the  Impact  on 
school  districts  of  the  sale  of  Govern- 
ment-owned pror>erty  to  private  inter- 
ests. 

My  amendment  would  redefine  the 
meaning  of  "real  property"  under  Public 
Law  874  which  presently  offers  relief  to 
school  districts  1  year  beyond  the  sale  of 
Government-owned  housing  property  to 
private  buyers.  I  feel  this  provision 
should  apply  to  the  sale  of  Government- 
owned  industrial  and  nonhousing  prop- 
erty as  well. 

The  problem  which  this  amendment 
remedies  was  originally  brought  to  my 
attention  by  the  sale,  consummated  last 
December,  of  a  number  of  Government- 
owned  buildings  in  the  Electric  Boat  Co. 
compound  in  Groton,  Conn. 

The  sale  of  this  property  had  an  im- 
mediate and  devastating  effect  on  the 
city  of  Groton  and  20  other  Connecticut 
towns  where  Federal  impacted  aid  was 
based,  in  part,  on  this  Government- 
owned  property  now  in  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate owners. 

The  economic  crisis  was  felt  immedi- 
ately, as  anticipated  Federal  aid  was 
bfised  on  the  attendance  of  schoolchil- 
dren of  federally  connected  workers  as 
of  October  1962.  The  sale  took  place 
after  many  delays,  changes,  and  modifi- 
cations, and  resulted  in  an  immediate 
reduction  in  aid  to  be  received. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  readily  apparent 
that  this  property  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Electric  Boat  Co.  will  be  taxed  by 
the  city  of  Groton.  However,  the  tax 
assessed  is  not  computed  imtil  the  next 
tax  year,  and  will  not  approximate  the 
Federal  school  aid  formerly  received 
when  these  buildings  were  Government- 
owned.  Of  course,  the  other  towns  af- 
fected will  receive  no  relief  from  this 
property  tax  revenue. 

I  feel  that  the  present  law  discrimi- 
nates in  its  definition  of  "real  property" 
and  in  the  extent  of  its  aid  coverage 
following  the  sale  of  such  property. 

In  many  instances  where  there  was  a 
sale  or  disposal  of  Federal  property,  the 
program  which  caused  the  increase  in 
workers  and  their  families  continues  on 
and  the  burden  on  the  schools  and  their 
facilities  is  in  no  way  lessened  by  the 
sale. 

This  is  certainly  true  in  this  case. 

The  amount  of  Federal  aid.  moreover, 
is  markedly  reduced  without  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  taxes  assessed 
against  the  property  sold. 

In  1956  an  amendment  was  inserted 
in  Public  Law  874  which  stated  that  the 
provision  of  the  law  applied: 

For  1  year  beyond  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  occurred  the  sale  or  transfer 
thereof  by  the  United  States,  any  housing 
property  considered  prior  to  such  sale  or 
transfer  to  be  Federal  property  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act. 

This  Clause  offers  partial  protection  to 
school  districts  with  a  preponderance  of 
"housing  property,"  but  offers  no  relief 
when  the  Government  property  sold  Is 
nonhousing.  This  is  precisely  what  has 
happened  in  the  sale  of  this  property  to 
the  Electric  Boat  Co.,  in  Groton. 


As  I  have  said,  this  sale  has  had  an 
immediate  and  serious  economic  effect 
on  the  school  budget  of  Groton  and  30 
surrounding  towns.  These  towns  and 
cities,  dependent  to  a  large  extent  on 
Federal  aid  to  impacted  areas,  had  no 
way  of  planning  because  the  sale  of  these 
buildings  took  over  a  year  to  consum- 
mate. 

Mr.  President,  situations  of  this  type 
are,  of  course,  not  restricted  to  the 
State  of  Connecticut  and  they  can  and 
will  occur  in  many  towns  and  cities 
throughout  the  United  States  as  the 
Federal  Government  is  called  upon  to 
dispose  of  Federal  nonhousing  proF>erty 
at  its  installations. 

Some  might  say  that  relief  can  be 
sought  under  subsection  (f)  of  Public 
Law  874,  "Adjustment  for  Certain  De- 
creases in  Federal  Activities."  A  meas- 
ure of  relief  may  be  possible  to  some  of 
the  towns  affected  but  not  to  all  of  them. 
At  the  present  time,  even  though  the  sale 
of  this  property  took  place  almost  a  year 
ago,  eligibility  for  aid  under  this  sub- 
section has  not  been  determined  as  yet 
and  the  various  school  districts  are  suf- 
fering because  of  this  further  delay  and 
uncertainty. 

Of  course  there  Is  no  such  relief  pro- 
vision under  Public  Law  815  and  school 
construction  plans  for  several  towns 
have  had  to  be  curtailed  because  of  re- 
duced Federal  school  aid  brought  about 
by  the  sale  of  the  property. 

I  feel  that  striking  out  the  word 
"housing"  and  thus  making  all  prop)erty 
eligible  for  relief  extension  and  permit- 
ting the  pasrment  of  aid  benefits  "for 
1  year  beyond  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  the  sale  or  transfer  occurs"  is 
only  simple  Justice  and  wise  economics 
in  that  it  provides  for  intelligent  plaui- 
ning  and  lessens  the  overall  impact  of 
the  property  sale  on  the  towns  con- 
cerned. 

I  submit  this  amendment  at  this  time 
and  request  and  solicit  the  support  of 
my  colleagues  for  an  aflBrmative  vote 
on  it. 

I  think  it  is  an  equitable  and  fair 
solution  to  this  problem,  and  I  earnestly 
hope  that  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  will  look  favorably 
on  my  amendment  and  accept  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
I  wish  to  do  two  things.  First,  I  should 
like  to  make  brief  comment  on  the  proce- 
dural cituation  confronting  us.  Many 
of  our  colleagues  have  asked  me  what 
the  schedule  of  amendments  for  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon  is.  Some  Senators  have 
a  very  important  engagement  downtown 
at  4  o'clock.  I  have  assured  them  that 
I  will  do  all  I  can  to  protect  their  in- 
terests. I  should  like  to  ask  now  what 
amendments  will  be  offered.  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  intends  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. Does  any  Senator  know  whether 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  tMr.  Prottty] 
will  press  an  amendment? 

So  far  as  I  know  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, the  only  amendment  that  remains 
Is  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  Therefore  I  should  say 
that  we  shall  probably  be  through  by 
4  o'clock.  Of  course,  no  one  can  predict 
what  will  happen,  but  I  hope  we  may 


get  through  in  time  so  that  our  col- 
leagues can  keep  their  downtown  ap- 
pointment. 
Second,  I  promised  to  yield  to  the 

Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Scott]. 
I  yield  12  minutes  to  him. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  CUBA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lem of  Cuba  is  urgent.  Ignoring  It  will 
not  make  it  go  away.  It  lies  at  the 
heart  of  U5.  and  hemispheric  security. 

Communist  Cuba  is  no  mere  nuisance 
beneath  the  notice  of  a  great  power  like 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  menace,  a 
privileged  base  for  the  systematic  sub- 
version of  every  free  government  in  the 
Americas.  It  symbolizes  our  weak  and 
vacillating  foreign  policy  everywhere. 
It  is  the  anvil  on  which  is  being  shat- 
tered our  image  as  a  great  and  respon- 
sible nation  dedicated  to  freedom. 

I  know  that  nothing  bores  so  much  as 
yesterday's  crises,  nor  captures  our  full 
attention  like  today's  new  sensation. 
But  Cuba  is  not  just  yesterday's  crisis; 
it  is  today's  crisis  and  unless  we  do 
something  about  it,  it  will  be  tomorrow's 
crisis — a  crisis  which  we  may  not  then 
be  able  to  overcome. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  situation 
is  continuing  and  dangerous,  and  the 
hard  facts  are  not  being  adequately  pre- 
sented to  the  American  public. 

We  hear,  for  example,  a  great  deal 
these  days  about  Soviet  fishing  trawl- 
ers. There  has  been  considerable  dis- 
cussion of  their  encroachments  on  near- 
by fishing  grounds,  but  very  little  of  the 
fact  that  many  of  them  operate  In  and 
out  of  Cuba. 

A  recently  issued  report  of  the  Sub- 
committee for  Special  Investigations  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
states:  "More  than  a  dozen  seagoing 
Russian  trawlers  of  the  Okean  class 
make  regular  round  trips  between  the 
North  Atlantic  fishing  banks  and  Cuba." 
The  report  further  states  that  naval  and 
Coast  Guard  witnesses  had  agreed  in 
testimony  before  the  committee  that 
these  ships  "could  be  landing  or  picking 
up  spies  or  saboteurs  or  smuggling  mili- 
tary items  and  that  this  could  be  done 
with  little  chance  of  detection  in  the 
landing  or  picking  up  operations." 

There  are  also  reports  of  a  Soviet  sub- 
sidized Cuban  "fishing  fieet" — a  fleet 
which  grows  larger  as  the  supplies  of 
fish  available  in  Cuban  markets  grow 
smaller.     Can  this  be  a  red  herring  fleet? 

This  past  May  11,  the  Cuban  Consoli- 
dated Naval  Construction  Enterprise  re- 
portedly announced  that  it  had  budgeted 
$15  million  to  build  88  ships,  70  of 
which  were  to  be  of  the  Lamba  75  type. 
The  Lamba  75,  with  a  29.5-ton  cargo 
capacity  and  a  250-horsepower  engine 
is  an  ideal  vehicle  for  subversive  opera- 
tions. 

Then  there  are  reports  of  paratroopers 
being  trained  at  sea,  of  a  Russian  tanker 
based  at  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
to  supply  fuel  for  Soviet  and  Cuban  ves- 
sels In  that  area,  of  arms  being  trans- 
shipped through  British  Guiana,  of 
Castro-Inspired  violence  in  Venezuela 
and  Colombia,  of  Castroite  guerrillas  at- 
tempting to  enter  Bolivia,  of  training 
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schoolfl   for  subversion   and  revolution 
being  set  up  all  over  Cub*. 

On  July  26  In  a  speech  which  received 
little  notice  in  the  United  States,  Castro 
proclaimed: 

The  duty  of  the  revolutlonarlee.  of  the 
Latin  American  reTolutlonaiies,  la  not  to 
wait  for  the  change  In  the  balance  of  powtr 
to  produce  the  miracle  of  social  revolution  In 
Latin  America,  but  to  taJu  the  fulleat  advan- 
tage ot  everything  favoring  the  revolutlona^ 
movement  and  make  revolutlona. 

Then  this  Soviet  puppet  practically 
pinpointed  some  of  the  targets,  when  he 
said: 

And  what  are  the  political  sltuatlona  ih 
these  ooTintrles — Peru.  Colombia.  Argentlni, 
Paraguay,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Ouatemal^, 
Nicaragua,  Honduraa.  El  Salvador?  Complete 
lack  of  stability,  where  the  governing  classee 
no  longer  control.  We  know  by  experience, 
and  by  conviction,  that  every  people  that 
does  what  the  Cuban  people  has  done  will 
have  the  decided  support  of  the  Soviet  Unioh 
and  all  the  Socialist  camp.  I 

Soviet  and  Cuban  fishing  fleets  arte 
obviously  trafficking  in  a  good  deal  more 
than  fish  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  "fe 
troubled  waters. 

Let  us  raise  the  cvirtain  of  silence,  face 
the  hard  facts  of  Cuba,  and  the  intrinslt 
relation  of  these  facts  to  our  whole  sagi- 
ging  foreign  policy. 

Last  October  the  Soviet  presence  i^ 
Cuba  was  branded  as  "unacceptable" ;  tp 
this  day,  the  Soviet  occupation  forcep 
remain. 

Last  October,  the  continued  existenct 
in  this  hemisphere  of  an  advance  bas^ 
of  Communist  Imperialism  was  labeled 
"tmthlnkable";  today,  the  administration 
flatly  refuses  to  disavow  eventual  coex* 
istence  with  a  Red-dominated  Cuba. 

Last  October  the  President  pledged  thfe 
solemn  commitment  of  U.S.  honor,  U.S. 
will,  and  U.S.  policy  to  the  goal  of  Cuba'k 
liberation;  yet  Castro's  Communist  tyrf 
anny  becomes  more  deeply  entrenched 
with  every  passing  day. 

History  may  well  record  our  time  a| 
one  characterized  by  brave  words  and 
timid  deeds  unless  we  once  again 
shoulder  our  responsibilities  and  g6 
about  the  not  always  comfortable  busU 
ness  of  world  leadership. 

Ratification  of  the  partial  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  does  not  sweep  away  grievoui 
problems  such  as  Soviet  Cuba.  [ 

Administration  spokesmen  answer 
public  and  congressional  concern  ovef 
Cuba  with  one  stock  debate  stopper. 
What  would  you  have  us  do,  they  ask. 
go  to  war?  Discussion  is  then  shrouded 
in  a  mushroom  cloud  of  self-righteous 
horror.  Yet  there  are  alternatives,  con- 
structive alternatives  short  of  war  tq 
our  present  course.  Since  mid-Jime  msf 
distinguished  colleagues,  Mr.  Morton,  oi 
Kentucky;  Mr.  Allott,  of  Colorado;  Mn 
CuuTis,  of  Nebraska;  Mr.  Mundt,  of 
South  Dakota;  Mr.  DoMnacK,  of  Coloi 
rado;  Mr.  Hruska.  of  Nebraska;  Mr. 
Bennitt,  of  Utah;  Mr.  Pearson,  of  Kan- 
sas; and  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Wyoming,  have 
all  offered  on  this  floor  not  only  specifiQ 
criticisms  of  present  policy  but  specifioj 
proposals  for  effective  action  short  o4 
war,  action  calculated  to  launch  the 
process  of  Cuba's  liberation  from  Castro 
and  Soviet  military  occupation. 


They  include  a  proposal  for  forma- 
tion of  a  provisional  government  around 
which  all  the  forces  of  a  free  Cuba  might 
rally;  proposals  for  a  leakproof  pacific 
blockade  against  all  strategic  trafSc;  for 
a  quarantine  to  isolate  Cuba  as  a  base  for 
Commimlst  subversion;  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  tough  penalties  against  all  block- 
ade runners;  for  preparations  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  Cuba  after  Castro  and 
Soviet  occupation;  and  for  a  no-quarter 
political  and  F>sychological  offensive 
against  Castroism  and  world  Communist 
aggression — all  reinforced  by  the  un- 
equivocal demand  for  an  immediate  end 
to  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Cuba  and, 
thus,  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  response  to  these  proposals  has 
been  almost  total  silence.  As  far  as  the 
administration  and  its  apologists  are 
concerned,  our  discussion  of  alternatives 
to  inaction  have  been  entirely  ignored. 

How  can  we  account  for  this  silence — 
rationally,  within  the  bounds  of  substan- 
tial evidence,  and  beyond  the  confines  of 
sheer  partisan  advantage? 

One  explanation  might  run  in  terms  of 
electoral  politics — but  its  implications  are 
almost  too  shocking  to  contemplate. 

It  is  true  though  that  despite  weeks 
and  months  of  prior  warning,  missile 
sites  were  "discovered  "  in  Cuba  only  in 
late  September  1962.  This  was  followed 
by  the  hastily  devised  "quarantine" 
which  was  successfully  mounted  in  Oc- 
tober. The  Soviets,  eyeball  to  eyeball, 
blinked  first — or  was  it  a  knowing  wink — 
Just  in  time  for  the  1962  congressional 
elections. 

An  administration  bent  on  electioneer- 
ing the  promise  of  Cuban  liberation  next 
year  might  well  be  impatient  with  solid 
proposals  for  Cuba's  Uberation  and  re- 
habilitation made  this  year  and  a 
damper  on  all  serious  debate  and  dis- 
cussion would  be  its  logical  reaction. 
Are  they  being  advised : 

Let  us  put  Cuba  in  the  deep  freeze  until 
we  can  come  up  with  big  fireworks,  with 
startling  promises  of  1965  action,  to  be  un- 
veiled in  the  fall  of  1964? 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  temptation 
will  be  implemented,  since  it  would  be  so 
contrary  to  our  continuing  security.  But 
what  then  is  the  explanation?  Could  it 
be  that  the  administration  is  in  truth  as 
timid,  indecisive,  and  vacillating  as  it 
seems  to  be?  Cuba  would  not  be  the  only 
case  in  point,  it  would  simply  be  the  most 
serious  in  a  long  list — a  list  including 
Laos,  Berlin,  the  decline  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance,  India's  seizure  of  Goa,  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic's  aggression  in 
Yemen. 

But  the  anvil  on  which  our  prestige 
and  position  are  being  shattered  is  Cuba. 

For  a  great  Nation  such  as  ours  to  tol- 
erate the  armed  intrusion  of  an  expan- 
sionist power  so  close  to  its  own  shores 
cannot  help  weakening  our  position 
throughout  the  world. 

Those  who  question  our  intentions  in 
Latin  America  are  certainly  not  reas- 
sured by  our  appeasement  of  Castro. 

Those  who  question  our  resolution  over 
Berlin  caiuiot  be  reassured  by  our  lack 
of  resolution  over  Cuba. 

Those  who  question  our  staying  power 
in  southeast  Asia  are  not  reassured  by 
Cuba. 


Those  who  question  our  Intentions  in 
the  Middle  East  are  not  reassured  by  our 
accommodation  with  tyranny  in  Cuba. 

We  must  recast  our  Cuban  policy  into 
the  encompassing  frame  of  the  world- 
wide struggle  with  communism  before  we 
can  fairly  come  to  grips  with  all  the 
issues  which  daily  bedevil  us.  We  must 
not  be  taken  in  by  the  mounting  chorus 
of  the  experts,  the  so-called  Kremlin- 
ologists,  that  because  of  the  partial  test 
ban  treaty  and  Soviet  troubles  with  Red 
China,  Khrushchev  is  so  affably  ready 
to  do  business  with  us,  that  U.S.  con- 
cessions are  in  order. 

I  have  heard  no  offer  from  Khrushchev 
to  tear  down  the  Berlin  wall. 

I  have  heard  no  offer  from  Klhrushchev 
to  remove  his  occupation  troops  from 
Cuba. 

I  have  heard  no  offer  from  Khrushchev 
for  real  and  meaningful  disarmament. 

I  have  heard  no  renunciation  by 
Khrushchev  of  the  Communist  goal  of 
world  domination. 

Instead  we  hear  talk  of  U.S.  troop 
withdrawals  which  would  weaken  our  po-^ 
sition  in  Europe,  of  nonaggression  pacts 
which  would  legitimize  the  Soviet's 
World  War  n  conquests,  and  of  some 
new-found  respectability  on  the  part  of 
the  butchers  of  Budapest. 

Mr.  Khrushchev's  hand  controls  the 
cold  war  thermostat,  and  all  he  seems 
to  have  to  do  is  tap  it  up  a  degree  or  so 
and  we  glow  as  if  bathed  in  the  sunlight 
of  a  new  era.  Personally,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  sun  will  burn  so  warmly  as  to 
give  us  a  lasting  tan. 

It  is  true  that  there  have  been 
changes  in  Soviet  tactics,  pastures,  and 
images.  The  time  and  mode  of  our 
"burial"  has  possibly  been  altered. 
But  who  can  soberly  conclude  that  the 
grave  has  been  filled  in?  The  Soviet 
Commimist  Party  declared  in  its  reply 
to  Chinese  Communist  criticism  pub- 
Ushed  in  Izvestla  this  past  July  14:  "We 
fully  stand  for  the  destruction  of  im- 
perialism and  capitalism.  We  not  only 
believe  in  the  inevitable  destruction  of 
capitalism  but  are  doing  everything  for 
this  to  be  accomplished  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." 

Is  there  more  than  one  explanation 
of  this  declaration  of  policy? 

Yet.  so  many  of  our  ofiQcials  and  opin- 
ionmakers  walk  and  talk  amidst  the  de- 
lusions of  their  own  inflated  hopes,  ap- 
parently assuming  that  our  roadmaps 
for  the  future  and  Khrushchev's  are  in- 
terchangeable. 

Though  some  of  the  milestones,  such 
as  Cuba,  seem  to  be  all  too  similar  and 
all  too  dangerous  for  the  United  States, 
our  desired  destinations  are  still  poles 
apart.  The  clash  of  basic  principles, 
whether  we  wish  to  recognize  it  or  not, 
is  still  very  real  and  this  fact  must  be 
reinserted  into  our  strategic  calculations 
before  we  relax  ourselves  into  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's burial  ground. 

We  cannot  make  the  hard  decisions 
required  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  on  the 
basis  of  talk  of  a  "good  atmosphere"  or  a 
"new  climate."  One  observer  has  termed 
this  the  science  of  "meteorological  dip- 
lomacy." Aristophanes  depicted  similar 
political  follies  as  "Cloudcoocooland." 

I  have  always  been  intrigued  by  the 
mysteries  of  the  universe,  but  when  it 
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comes  to  the  diplomacy  of  the  United 
States,  I  believe  that  the  basis  should 
be  eternal  principle  and  national  inter- 
est— ^not  stargazing — and  certainly  not 
Red  stargazing. 

To  wait  is  to  suffer  later.  To  plan — 
and  to  act  upon  a  plan — should  be  the 
order  of  the  day. 

Let  us  delay  no  longer  on  the  menace 
of  Cuba,  90  miles  near.  Let  us  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  proposals 
which  have  been  offered  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  let  us  hope  sincerely  that  our 
foreign  policymakers  will  stop  Ignoring 
serious  proposals  for  our  security  and 
will  formulate  now  a  course  of  real  and 
meaningful  action  in  the  national  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator   from   Pennsylvania   yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  upon  his  speech 
with  respect  to  the  Cuban  question  and 
for  calling  the  situation  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  again.  There  is  no 
question,  as  shown  by  events,  that  the 
Cuban  question  is  still  foremost  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  people.  Until 
the  administration  has  spelled  out  a  pol- 
icy for  the  Nation  and  gives  indication 
that  it  has  such  a  policy  and  will  pursue 
it,  the  people  will  be  left  in  a  quandary 
concerning  our  purposes  and  aims  in 
Latin  America. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wish  to  add  my 
commendation  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  I  commend  him  particu- 
larly for  raising  the  question  of  fishing 
boats,  which  the  Russians  obviously  are 
using,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  mapping  the  underwater  terri- 
tories off  our  coasts,  for  military  use  at 
a  later  date. 

I  have  spoken  on  two  occasions  about 
the  military  buildup  in  Cuba.  To  me. 
it  is  extremely  serious.  Information  is 
reaching  us  constantly,  from  a  variety 
of  sources,  concerning  this  problem. 
One  of  the  better  articles  I  have  read  is 
contained  in  a  column  entitled  "Huge 
Soviet  Missile  Complex  in  Cuba."  writ- 
ten by  Daniel  James,  and  published  in 
the  Denver  Post  of  September  17,  1963. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Huge  Soviet  Missile  Complex  in  Cuba 

(By  Etaniel  James) 
Washington. — Russian  guided  mls&lles  are 
Btlll  In  Cuba  some  of  them  secreted  In  tun- 
nels located  In  the  Province  nearest  the 
United  States,  Plnar  del  Rio,  according  to 
sources  Inside  Cuba. 

The  Russians  are  said  to  have  dug  five 
big  tunnels  at  La  Gobemadora  Hills,  near 
the  main  Cuban  base  at  Marlel,  In  Pinar  del 
Rio.  It  was  at  Mariel.  just  down  the  coast 
from  Havana,  that  Khrushchev  landed  moat 
of  the  missiles  that  precipitated  the  crisis 
last  October. 

The  La  Gobemadora  tunnels  are  105  feet;_ 
wide — wide  enough  for  two-way  traffic — and" 


have  reinforced  ceilings  30  feet  high.  A 
Castro  army  lieutenant  who  has  defected,  and 
who  personally  toured  the  tunnels  during 
their  construction,  reports  tliat  at  least  two 
of  them  penetrate  La  Gobemadora  for  a  dis- 
tance of  6  miles. 

One  tunnel  has  been  alr-condltloned  for 
the  storage  of  nuclear  warheads,  and  another 
equipped  with  refrigerating  equipment  for 
storing  liquid  oxygen  used  for  ballistic  mis- 
siles, according  to  sources  Inside  Cuba. 

Fiarthermore.  add  those  sources,  electrical 
systems  have  been  Installed  at  the  nearby 
base  of  Meseta  de  Anafe,  and  those  systems 
are  In  turn  connected  with  the  gulded-mis- 
slle  centers  at  La  Gobemadora  as  weU  as  the 
big  horseshoe -shaped  military  complex 
around  Havana. 

Plnar  del  Rio.  It  should  be  kept  In  mind, 
commands  the  Florida  Straits.  It  has  be- 
come the  site  of  a  great  new  Soviet  military 
complex,  say  Informants  recently  out  of 
Cuba,  with  Russian  Army  GHQ  located  at 
La  Gobemadora. 

Another  part  of  western  Cuba  where  mis- 
siles are  reportedly  being  stored  Is  the  Isle  of 
Pinee,  just  across  the  Gulf  of  Batabano  from 
Pinar  del  Rio. 

Fresh  information  indicates  that  the  main 
Soviet  Installation  on  the  Isle  of  Pines  is  at 
the  Bay  of  Slguanea,  and  is  maimed  by  an 
estimated  2,000  Soviet  soldiers  and  techni- 
cians armed  with  the  following: 

SAM  air-to-ground  missiles,  land-to-s«a 
missiles,  underground  strategic  missiles,  Ko- 
mar  rocket-launching  vessels,  plus  such 
conventional  weapons  as  tanks  and  artillery. 
Also  at  Slguanea,  according  to  under- 
ground soiuces,  is  a  large  submarine  base 
under  construction.  It  is  said  to  consist  of 
sub  pens,  still  in  construction,  similar  to 
those  built  by  the  Germans  at  their  famous 
Kiel  naval  base  during  World  War  II. 

The  Soviet  military  complex  in  Pinar  del 
Rio  is.  literally,  so  complex  that  the  Rus- 
sians had  to  build  an  intricate  communica- 
tions system  to  maintain  contact  with  all 
their  farces  there.  The  system  wa«  built 
underground,  it  is  said,  and  connects  La 
Gobemadora  with  these  other  baaes:  San 
Julian  airbase  (MIG  21*8).  San  Diego  de  los 
Banofl.  Soroa.  Vlllanueva,  Gramma,  Pinca 
Suset.  and  MeseU  de  Anafe. 

"Pinar  del  Rio  has  been  converted  into  one 
Immense  Soviet  military  camp,"  claim  re- 
sistance leaders  in  Cuba. 

A  Russian  military  construction-supply 
center  near  Marlel  alone  extends  for  almost 
3  miles,  says  a  freedom  fighter  now  in  the 
United  States,  Gustavo  Pernas  Calva.  "It  is 
visible  to  any  traveler  from  Havana  to  Plnar 
del  Rio." 

Mariel  itself  Is  wholly  under  Soviet  mili- 
tary control,  according  to  a  man  who  for- 
merly belcmged  to  the  office  of  the  Chief  of 
Staff  ot  the  Cuban  Navy,  Juan  Guerra 
Fernandez.  He  reports  that  about  1,200 
Cuban  Navy  personnel  were  dis<^arged  from 
Mariel  recently  and  replaced  by  Russians — 
a  move  that  completed  Soviet  control  of  the 
base. 

One  purpose  for  that  control  is  that  the 
Soviets  are  Intent  on  protecting  their  great 
conetaructlon-supply  center  nearby,  which 
consists  of  foundries,  a  cement  plant,  and  a 
thermoelectric  plant  in  the  final  stages  of 
oonetructlon. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
OPPORTUNITIES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  biU  (H.R.  4955)  to  strengthen 
and  Improve  the  quality  of  vocational 
education  and  to  expend  the  vocational 
education  opportunities  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 


Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
distinguished  senior  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDDl.  He  has  presented 
to  the  Senate  a  real  problem,  which 
affects  not  only  the  Groton  and  New 
London  area  of  Connecticut,  but  other 
areas,  as  well,  which  might  be  similarly 
situated.  The  amendment  is  worthy  of 
the  support  of  all  Members  of  t^is  body. 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  prevail. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  7179)  making  impropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964.  and  for  other 
purposes;  that  the  House  receded  from 
Its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  9.  11,  and  27  to 
the  bill,  and  concurred  therein,  and  that 
the  House  receded  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 20  to  the  bill,  and  concurred  there- 
in, with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (Hil.  2436)  to 
amend  section  101  (18)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  furnishing  of 
benefits  to  certain  individuals  condi- 
tionally discharged  or  released  from 
active  mihtary,  naval,  or  air  service,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BELL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJl.  2436)  to  amend  sec- 
Uon  101(18)  of  UUe  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  permit  the  furnishing  of  bene- 
fits to  certain  individuals  conditionally 
discharged  or  released  from  active  mili- 
tary, naval,  or  air  service,  was  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  desires  to  call  up  a  conference 
report.  I  yield  to  him,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  time  will  not  be 
charged  to  the  bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1964— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  7179)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964, 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy in  the  chair) .  The  report  will  be 
read  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  report. 
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(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro-* 
ceedlngs  of  today.) 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  theri 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report.  | 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  of  conference  agreed  on  ap-* 
proprlatlons  totaling  $47,220,010,000  fov 
the  various  military  programs  and  ac** 
tlvitles  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
exclusive  of  military  construction.  fam-» 
lly  housing,  civil  defense,  and  military 
assistance.  This  total  is  $119,697,00(] 
under  the  Senate  bill,  which  totaled 
$47,339,707,000;  and  $138,001,000  over 
the  House  bill,  which  totaled  $47.082,-> 
009.000. 

The  Conference  Committee  total  of 
$47,220,010,000  Is  $1,794,227,000  under 
the  budget  estimates  of  $49,014,237,000, 
and  $1,130,072,500  under  appropriation^ 
totaling  $48,350,082,500  for  fiscal  yeaii 
1963.  However,  when  the  1963  appro-J 
priation  is  adjusted  to  exclude  $467. 300. •• 
000  provided  for  the  support  of  military 
family  housing,  which  is  not  Included  in 
the  pending  bill,  the  decrease  undeit 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1963  isi 
$662,772,500. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  included  in  the  Record  at: 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  tabulation 
giving  the  amount  of  the  1963  appro- 
priation, 1964  budget  estimate.  House 
allowance.  Senate  allowance,  and  con- 
ference allowance  for  each  appropriation 
in  the  bill,  and  a  tabulation  giving  the 
same  information  by  titles  of  the  bll]| 
and  organizational  component. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WithoutI 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  RUSSET  J  I.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  title  I,  Persormel,  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  agreed  on  transfers 
from  various  working  capital  funds  tO( 
the  military  personnel  appropriations) 
totaling  $325  million.  The  House  blU 
provided  for  transfers  totaling  $547  mil- 
lion, and  the  Senate  bill  included  $300 
million  from  these  sources. 

The  conferees  on  the  part  of  both, 
Houses  were  in  complete  agreement  thatj 
the  programed  end  strengths  of  975,000' 
for  the  Army.  670,000  for  the  Navy,  190,- 
000  for  the  Marine  Corps,  and  860,000 
for  the  Air  Force  were  to  be  maintained. 
The  Department  of  Defense  has  assured 
me.  by  letter  of  October  4.  1963.  that 
these  programed  strengths  will  be  mtiin- 
talned.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
this  letter  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Ddtttt  Sxckxtakt  or  Dktznse, 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  4, 1963.     i 

Hon.  RiCHAXO  B.  Russzll,  I 

Chairman.  Department  of  Defense  Suhcom-' 

mittee.    Committee    on    Appropriations, 

UJS.  Senate 

Dkab  Ms.  Ohaiucam:   The  Department  of 

Defense  appropriation  bill  aa  passed  by  the 


Senate  recommended,  in  connection  with  the 
military  personnel  appropriations  of  the 
services,  that  the  additional  funds  in  the 
amount  of  9347  million,  made  available  for 
transfer  by  the  House  to  the  military  per- 
sonnel appropriations  from  revolving  funds, 
be  retained  in  the  revolving  funds.  The 
Department  of  Defense  considers  this  action 
to  be  prudent  and  necessary.  We  fully  con- 
cur In  the  statement  In  the  Senate  commit- 
tee report.  "•  •  •  any  transfers  from  the 
revolving  funds  In  addition  to  those  Indi- 
cated In  the  budget  estimates  would  Jeopard- 
ize the  programed  actions  of  the  revolving 
funds  in  fiscal  year  1964."  This  was  expand- 
ed upon  In  my  presentation  made  to  your 
committee  on  August  20.  1963. 

In  response  to  your  request.  If  the  military 
personnel  appropriations  of  the  Army,  Navy. 
Marine  Corpe,  and  Air  Force  are  passed  in 
the  amounts  contained  In  the  Senate  bill.  I 
assure  you  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
will,  as  we  understand  it  to  be  the  Intent  of 
the  Congress,  carry  out  the  military  person- 
nel program  of  the  active  forces  and  In  the 
programed  strengths  as  presented  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  services  in 
the  coiirse  of  the  hearings  on  this  bill,  and 
as  Indicated  In  the  Justifications  submitted 
to  the  committees  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  It  would  be  our  Intent  to  carry  out 
this  program  without  a  change  in  program, 
but  at  the  same  time,  to  practice  every  avail- 
able economy  In  doing  so. 

In  the  event  that  the  funds  appropriated 
are  subsequently  determined  to  be  Inade- 
quate to  defray  the  minimum  costs  of  the 
prevlovisly  stated  programs.  It  would  then 
be  our  Intent  to  submit  In  the  usual  manner 
a  request  for  supplemental  appropriations, 
supported  by  detailed  information  Indicat- 
ing the  added  requirement.  This  we  believe 
to  be  the  Intent  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  with  which  we  fully  concur  and 
recommend  as  the  coxirse  of  action  to  be 
subscribed  to  by  the  conferees  on  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriation  bill,  1964. 
Sincerely, 

ROSWELL   GiLPATKIC. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
other  action  in  title  I,  the  House  con- 
ferees agreed  to  the  appropriation  of  an 
additional  $2,500,000  provided  by  the 
Senate  for  needed  National  Guard  train- 
ing and  schooling.  The  conferees  also 
agreed  to  the  Senate  language  providing 
that  the  Army  Reserve  and  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  will  be  programed  to  at- 
tain an  end  strength  of  300.000  and 
400,000.  respectively. 

In  title  n,  operation  and  maintenance, 
the  conference  agreed  Insofar  as  "Opera- 
tion and  maintenance,  Army"  is  con- 
cerned, to  restore  $1,750,000  of  the  House 
reduction  for  the  maintenance  of  non- 
combat  vehicles;  the  full  budget  request 
for  field  exercises;  and  $4,821,000  of  the 
unspecified  reductions  made  by  the 
House. 

For  "Operation  and  maintenance, 
Navy"  the  conference  agreed  to  provide 
the  full  amount  for  necessary  surface 
missile  and  equipment  rework  and 
$5,600,000  of  the  unspecified  reductions 
made  by  the  House.  Partial  restoration 
of  $325,000  was  made  for  "Operation  and 
maintenance,  Marine  Corps." 

For  "Operation  and  maintenance.  Air 
Force"  it  was  agreed  to  restore  $2,500,000 
of  the  House  reduction  for  maintenance 
of  noncombat  vehicles  and  $12  million 
in  unspecified  reductions. 


An  additional  $4,200,000  provided  by 
the  Senate  for  Army  National  Guard 
technicians  and  repair  parts  was 
approved. 

In  title  m,  procurement,  for  "Pro- 
curement of  equipment  and  missiles. 
Army,"  the  conferees  agreed  to  the  Sen- 
ate action  restoring  $3,900,000  for  instru- 
ment training  helicopters  and  to  the 
Senate  reduction  of  $31,700,000  in  the 
aircraft  program. 

For  the  Navy,  the  conferees  agreed  to 
restore  the  House  reduction  of  $11,700,- 
000  for  the  T-2B  trainer  aircraft  but 
disallowed  the  Senate  restorations  for 
the  EA6A  Intruder  aircraft  and  the 
TC-4B  Gulfstream  trainer.  With  re- 
spect to  the  disallowance  of  funds  for 
the  procurement  of  the  EA6A  electronic 
reconnaissance  aircraft,  the  committee 
of  conference  made  It  clear  that  the 
program  recently  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress for  the  modification  of  existing 
A6A  aircraft  to  perform  this  mission 
shall  proceed  with  available  funds.  The 
Senate  conferees  agreed  to  accept  the 
House  action  in  regard  to  a  reduction  In 
labor  and  material  cost  Increases  in 
"Shipbuilding  and  conversion"  for 
which  the  Senate  had  restored  $8,500.- 
000.  The  Senate  reduction  of  $20,500,000 
for  the  proposed  roll  on/roll  off  cargo 
vessel  was  agreed  to. 

For  the  procurement  programs  of  the 
Air  Force,  the  conferees  agreed  to  the 
Senate  action  restoring  $25  million  for 
the  RF-4C  reconnaissance  aircraft; 
$16,175,000  for  the  HC-130E  aircraft 
program;  $10  million  for  funds  in  lieu 
of  recoupments  and  so-called  free  assets 
in  two  appropriations;  and  $9,500,000  for 
programs,  previously  deferred,  but  now 
approved.  For  the  C-141  aircraft  pro- 
gram, the  conferees  approved  restoration 
of  $15,500,000  of  the  House  reduction  of 
$25  million.  The  reduction  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  spare  parts  program  and  not 
to  the  procurement  of  aircraft. 

In  title  rv,  "Research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation."  for  the  Army,  the 
conferees  approved  Senate  restorations 
for  the  defense  communications  satellite 
program  and  the  Lance  program,  but 
stipulated  that  the  latter  restoration  be 
offset  by  a  reduction  in  an  aircraft  devel- 
opment program. 

For  the  Air  Force,  the  conferees  ap- 
proved a  restoration  of  $7,230,000  for  a 
classified  project,  and  $30  million  of  the 
Senate  Increase  of  $60  million  for  the 
development  of  the  mobile  medium  range 
ballistic  missile. 

With  regard  to  general  provisions,  the 
House  agreed  to  the  Senate  limitation  of 
20  percent  on  Indirect  expenses  of  re- 
search grants  and  to  the  Senate  language 
in  connection  with  ship  repair,  altera- 
tion, and  conversion. 

There  were  a  couple  of  items  on  which 
the  committee  yielded  most  reluctantly 
and  only  after  considerable  discussion, 
but,  generally  sc>eaking,  I  believe  that 
that  the  conference  report  before  the 
Senate  represents  the  thinking  of  the 
Senate  as  previously  discussed  on  the 
floor.    In  many  areas  of  appropriations, 
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I  believe  that  it  will  require  a  belt- 
tightening  consonant  with  the  desire  to 
provide  the  most  defense  for  every  dollar 
expended.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
I  am  certain  that  the  defenses  of  our 
country  will  be  strengthened  during  fiscal 
year  1964  and  thereafter  by  the  proper 
application  of  the  funds  provided. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  one  amendment  in  disagreement. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  action  on 
certain  amendments  of  the  Senate  to 
House  bill  7179,  which  was  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  UB., 

October  8, 1963. 
Resolt>€d,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  9,  11.  and  27  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  7179)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  and  concur  therein; 


Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  20,  and  concur  therein  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
Bvun  proposed  by  said  amendment.  Insert 
"$2,059,589,000". 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  Senate  amendment 
numbered  20. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Gteorgia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Exhibit  1. — Appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Defense,  fiscal  year  198.'f 

SUMMARY 


Title 

Budget 

1 

i     Conference 

Conference  action  compared  witli— 

estimates 

Passe<i  House 

Passwl  Senate  |         action 

Budget 
estimate 

House 

Senate 

Title  I— Military  personnel 

$13. 235, 200, 000 

11,792,237,000 

16,  724,  800, 000 

7, 262. 000. 000 

$12,848,200,000 

11,678.337,000 

15,666.472,000 

6,889,000,000 

$12,850,700,000 

11,741,030,000 

18k  763,  747, 000 

6,984,230,000 

$12,850,700,000 

11.714,033,000 

15,  706, 047, 000 

6,949,230,000 

-$384,500,000 

-78,204,000 

-1,018,763,000 

-312,770.000 

+$2,500,000 
+35, 696, 000 
+39, 675, 000 
+60,230,000 

Title  II — deration  and  m&intpnftn<w 

Title  III— Procurement 

-$26,997,000 

Title  IV— Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation... 

-67,700,000 
-36.000,000 

Total,  titles  I,  II,  in,  and  IV 

49,014,237,000 

47,082,009,000 

47,339,707,000 

47,220,010,000 

-1,794,227,000 

+138.001,000 

-119,697.000 

Distribution  of  appropriations  by  organizational  com- 
ponent: 
Army 

12,  .S79,  628,  000 

14.  966,  300,  000 

19.178.400,000 

2,289,909,000 

12,  09,1,  5fi3,  000 

14,  369.  h38. 000 

18, 365. 935, 000 

2, 280,  673, 000 

12,117,106,000 

14,  424.  088, 000 

18,  547, 840, 000 

2, 2M,  673, 000 

12,105,534,000 

14, 369, 963, 000 

18, 493, 840, 000 

2,250,678.000 

-474,094,000 

-596.337,000 

-684.560.000 

-39.236,000 

+»,»71,000 

+  12^000 

+127,955,000 

Navy 

-11,872,000 

Air  Force 

-64,125,000 

Defense  agencies I. 

-64.000.000 

Total,  Department  of  Defense 

49,014,237,000 

47,082,009.000 

47. 339, 707, 000 

47,220.010,000 

-1,794,227,000 

+  138,001,000 

-119, 897, 000 

TITLE  I— MILITARY  PERSONNEL 


Item 


Military  personnel.  Army 

Military  personnel.  Navy 'Si 

Military  personnel,  Marme  Corps I 

Military  i>ersonnel.  Air  Force IIIIIIIIH 

Re.serve  personnel.  Army „ .........II 

Reserve  personnel.  Navy .11"""""" 

Reserve  personnel,  Maruie  Coreis'.'""SSSS.'.'.'.VS.\'. 

Reserve  personnel.  Air  Force ...."IIII 

National  Ouard  personnel.  Army .""""" 

National  Ouard  personnel,  Air  Force.."" 

Retired  pay.  Defense IIIII""! 

ToUl,  title  I— Military  personnel-. , 


Budget 
estimates 


Passed  House 


Passed  Senate 


Conference 
action 


Conference  action  compared  with — 


>  In  addition,  $150,000,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer. 
«  In  addition,  $190,000,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer. 
»  In  addition,  $120,000,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer. 
*  In  addition,  $147,000,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer. 
» In  addition,  $30,000,000  to  he  derived  by  transfer. 


'$3,885,000,000 

*  2,676,00a  000 

678,600.000 

•4,148,000.000 

2ia  100, 000 

92.300,000 

28.500,000 

65,100.000 

240,300,000 

58,300,000 

1,163.000,000 


•13,235,200,000 


'$3,786, 

•2,614, 

678, 

•8,943, 

210, 

92, 

28, 

65, 

240, 

58, 

1. 143, 


000,000 
000,000 
600,000 
000,000 
100,000 
300,000 
800,000 
100,000 
300,000 
300,000 
000.000 


12,848,200,000 


>  $3, 786. 000. 000 

•2,614,000,000 

678,600.000 

•  3, 943, 000, 000 

210,100.000 

92,300,000 

28,500.000 

66,100.000 

242,  800. 000 

.V^,  30(1.  000 

1,143,000.000 


'12,850,700,000 


'$3,786, 

'2,614, 

678, 

'  3, 943, 

210, 

92. 

28, 

65. 

242, 

58, 

1.143, 


000,000 
000,000 
600,000 
000,000 
100,000 
300,000 
500,000 
100,000 
800,000 
300.000 
000,000 


"12, 850, 700, 000 


Budget 
estimates 


-$100,000,000 
-62,000,000 


-250,000,000 


+2,600.000 


-20.000,000 


-384,500,000 


House 


+$2,600,000 


+2,500,000 


Senate 


•  In  addition,  $210,000,000  to  be  derived  by  tximsfer. 
'  In  addition.  $55,000,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer. 

'  In  addition,  $300,000,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer. 

•  In  addition,  $547,000,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer. 
'» In  addition,  $326,000,000  to  be  derivH  by  transfer. 


TITLE  II-OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 


Item 


Budget 
estimates 


Operation  and  maintenance.  Army 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Navy .""""II 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Marine  Corpe ....IIIIIII 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Air  Force ...'. 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Defense  agencies        

Operation  and  maintenance,  Army  National  Ouard 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Air  National  Guard 
National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice  Army 

Claims,  Defense 

Contingencies,  Defense IIIIIIIIII       II' 

Court  of  Military  Appeals,  Defense IIIIIIIIIIIIII..I! 

Total,  title  n— Operation  and  maintenance 


$3, 396. 200. 000 

2. 934. 000. 000 

192.300.000 

4, 885, 000, 000 

«1.40Q.0OO 

176.600.000 

222.700.000 

628.000 

19. 000. 000 

16,  COO,  000 

609,000 


11, 792. 287, 000 


Passed  House 


Passe<l  Senate 


$3, 361, 000, 000 

2,  905,  000,  000 

191,000,000 

4,341,000,000 

446,000,000 

176,600,000 

222, 700, 000 

528.000 

19. 000,  000 

15, 000, 000 

509,000 


11.678,337,000 


Conference 
action 


$3,376. 

2,  919. 
191, 

4. 370, 
446, 
180, 
222, 

19. 
16, 


643,000 
200,000 
660,000 
000,000 
000,000 
800,000 
700,000 
52S,0u0 
000,000 
000,000 
609,000 


11,741,080,000 


$3,869,071,000 

2, 913, 600, 000 

191, 326, 000 

4, 366, 600, 000 

446,000,000 

180, 800, 000 

222,700,000 

(28,000 

19,000,000 

16,000,000 

609,000 


11,714,088,000 


C<mference  action  compared  with- 


Budret 
estimates 


-$26,129,000 

-20,400,000 

-975,000 

-29.800,000 

-6.400,000 

+4, 200, 000 


-78,204,000 


Houae 


+$8,071,000 

+8.600.000 

+326,000 

+14.800,000 


+4,200,000 


Senate 


-16,672,000 

-6,000,000 

-825,000 

-14,800,000 


+88,006,000 


-».W7,000 
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TTTLE  m— PROCTTREMENT 


IleiB 


rrtjcurement  of  equipment  and  missflM,  Anny. 

I'rootin'tnent  ol  aircrafl  and  missiles.  Navy 

Siiipbuildinc  Mid  eoriTvralon,  Nary 

Oth«T  procurement,  N'avy „ . 

rrrx-urement,  Marin«  Corp*. . „__ 

AirtTHlt  procurement,  Air  force. .....„_. 

M  Lvsile  procurement.  Air  Force 

Other  procurement.  Air  Force 

rrocurement,  Defense  agencies 


Total,  title  UI— procurement. 


Item 


Reaenreb,  developmeat,  t«et,  and  eTalustion,  Army 

Reaearcb,  developmant,  test,  and  eTaluatlon,  Navy 

Reaearch,  development,  test,  and  eraluation.  Air  Force. . 
Reaeareb,  developmeat,  test,  and  evaloiUlon,  DeJenae 

s«en«lee 

Emergency  fund.  Defense 

Total,  title  rv— Reaearch,  development,  t€«t,  and 
evaioatloD 

Total,  titlea  I,  H,  HI,  and  IV 


II  In  addition,  $150,000,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer  frtm  other  appropriations. 


October  8 


-CJontinued 


Budfet 

estimates 


13,202, 

3.0fi«, 
2.310. 

an, 

3,  M9. 

2,177. 

961. 

43. 


000.000 
000,000 
000.000 
(MX).  (WO 
700,000 

000. oor 

000.000 
100.000 

tJOO.000 


Passed  House 


«2,958. 

2.  877. 

2.080. 

1.175, 

201. 

3.328, 

2,  Yi9. 

871. 

43. 


894,000 
44.V  000 
OHU.fWO 

-ai.ooo 

900.  OCO 
490.000 
299.000 
164.000 


16,724.800.000 


Passed  Senate 


$2,331,094,000 
.',  92«.  MS.  000 

2.  cm.  OHO.  OOP 

1.175.231.000 

2Ol.MiO,0UU 

3.  sg.'s.  irs.  (joo 

2.  141.990.000 

878.299.000 

43.164.000 


15,666,472,000 


15.763.747.000 


CVmferenee 

action 


$2. 931. 

2.S89. 

2.069, 

1.175. 

201. 

3.385, 

2. 141. 

878. 

43. 


094.000 
145.000 
589.000 
231,000 
960.000 
575,  (jOO 
990.000 
299.000 
164.000 


15.706,047,000 


Conference  action  compared  with — 


Budget 
estimates 


-$270,906,000 

-176.855.000 

-250.411.000 

-32.769.000 

-5.740.000 

-17d.426,000 

-35.010.000 

-73. -201. 000 

-436.000 


-1.018,753.000 


House 


-$27,800,000 
+11.700,000 
-20,500.000 


4-fi6.67S,000 

+12,500,000 

+7.000.000 


+39.875.000 


Senate 


-$39,700,000 
-8,600,000 


-9,GOQ^000 


-67,700,000 


TITLE  IV-RE8EARCII,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST  AND  EVALUATION 


Budget 
estimates 


$1,469,900,000 
1.572.900,000 
3,621.800.000 

447.400.000 
"  150.000.000 


Passed  House 


$1,363,141,000 
1.525.713.000 
3,416,146.000 

434.000.000 
:'  150.000,000 


7.282.000.000 


49,014,237.000 


6,889.000.000 


47,082.009,000 


Pa!«scd  Senate 


$1,391,141,000 
1.525,713,000 
3.483,376.000 

4.'M.  000.  (vm 
"  150.000.000 


8,964.230,000 


47,339,707,000 


Conference 
action 


Conference  action  compered  with — 


$1,386,141,000 
1.525.713,000 
3.4S3.376.000 

434.000.000 
<>  150.000,000 


6,949,230.000 


47.220,010,000 


Budget 
estimates 


-$83,759,000 

-47.187.000 

-168,424.000 

-13,400.000 


-312.770.000 


-1,794,227,000 


House 


+$23,000,000 
'+37.'236,666' 


+60. '230. 000 


+  138,001.000 


Senate 


-$6,000,000 


-30,000,000 


-35,000.000 


-119.897.000 


VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION    OPPOR- 
TUNITIES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  4955)  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  quality  of  vocational  educa- 
tion and  to  expand  the  vocational  edu- 
cation opportunities  In  the  Nation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  on  the  btU  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  TMr.  Pulbright]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  Is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

lAr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  to  strengthen  and  approve  the  voca- 
tional education  program  is  one  of  the 
most  important  measures  to  come  before 
the  Senate  in  recent  years.  If  It  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  in  the  form  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  committee,  I  am 
confident  that  it  will  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  one  of  the  most  significant 
achievements  of  this  session.  The  need 
to  update  the  Federal  vocational  edu- 
cation assistance  program  has  been  ob- 
vious for  many  years.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Congress  is  at  last  facing  up  to  the 
problem  of  providing  a  system  geared  to 
the  realities  of  our  modem  economy. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
why  the  Hoiose  of  Representatives  found- 
ers on  a  general  aid  to  education  bill 
and  then  gives  overwhelming  approval 
to  specialized  Federal  aid  measures.  EV« 
ery  Member  of  the  Congress  knows  that 
we  Xia?it  had  Federal  aid  to  education 
since  the  founding  of  the  Republic— 
and  we  have  It  now  in  many  shapes, 
forms,  and  fashions.  But  the  House  stUl 
refuses  to  approve  the  kind  of  bill  that 
would  enable  the  States  to  take  care  of 
educational  problems  peculiar  to  their 


Systems.  In  the  last  fiscal  year  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  nearly  $2  billion  in  Federal 
funds  were  expended  for  the  support  of 
education — ranging  all  the  way  from 
education  of  Indians  to  donations  of  sur- 
plus property  to  the  States.  In  the  1962 
IBscal  year  Arkansas'  educational  system 
benefited  from  nearly  $20 Va  million  in 
Federal  aid.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  if  the  word  "vocational"  were 
struck  from  the  title  and  the  declara- 
tion of  purpose  of  this  bill  it  would  not 
be  far  from  being  a  general  Federal  aid 
bill. 

If  we  had  a  strong  program  of  Federal 
^id  to  education  this  bill  would  not  be 
hecessary.  But  it  appears  that  this  is 
the  closest  we  will  get  anytime  in  the 
foreseeable  future  to  providing  mean- 
ingful Federal  support  for  education,  and 
I  hope  that  it  will  pass  the  Senate  by  an 
Overwhelming  margin. 

Edward  T.  Chase  wrote  in  the  April 
Issue  of  Harpers: 

The  biggest  failure  of  American  education 
ifi  not  Its  inability  to  produce  more  sclen- 
iists  than  Russia.  It  is  the  way  in  which  it 
Is  turning  mlllons  of  young  people  into  un- 
4mployable8. 

This  is  what  this  bill  is  designed  to 
prevent.  Any  system  that  concentrates 
f>n  training  youth  for  work  in  agricul- 
ture when  the  experts  say  only  1  In  10 
fan  hop«  to  m&ke  an  adequate  living 
farming  ts  badly  in  need  of  revision. 
We  are  wasting  the  Nation's  most 
precious  asset — its  youth — by  failing  to 
recognize  that  the  vocational  demands  of 
today  are  a  far  cry  from  those  of  1917 
^hen  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  was  passed. 
tn  1920  each  farmworker  fed  himself 
♦no  7  others — today  he  feeds  25.  It 
took  276  hours  to  produce  a  bale  of  cot- 


ton in  1910 — it  takes  about  55  today.  As 
late  as  1950  only  1  percent  of  the  Ar- 
kansas cotton  crop  was  harvested  by 
machine;  about  60  percent  of  this  year's 
crops  will  be  machine  picked.  Statistics 
leave  little  doubt  that  the  job  picture  is 
changing  constantly  and  we  must  make 
drastic  revisions  in  our  approach  to  voca- 
tional education  if  workers  are  to  be 
available  to  fit  the  needs  of  tomorrow's 
economy.  We  will  be  doing  a  grave  dis- 
service to  American  youth  by  training 
them  for  no  more  than  filling  a  reserved 
spot  on  the  unemployment  roles. 

Technology  has  revolutionized  every 
facet  of  our  economy.  The  President's 
Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocational 
Education  pointed  out  in  their  recent 
report,  as  examples  of  changing  job  de- 
mands, that  automatic  elevators  have 
displaced  40,000  operators  in  New  York 
City  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  used 
50  statisticians  in  1960  for  tabulations 
that  required  4,100  in  1950.  Although 
automation  and  technological  change 
hit  both  skilled  and  unskilled  workers  it 
is  the  unskilled,  less  educated  worker 
who  suffers  the  most.  Ten  percent  of 
those  who  failed  to  finish  elementary 
school  are  unemployed  compared  with  tt 
2  percent  rate  for  eoHfege  graduates.  In 
March  1962  64  percent  of  those  unem- 
ployed failed  to  finish  high  school. 

Anyone  who  doubts  the  seriousness  of 
the  youth  employment  problem  which,  of 
course,  stems  in  large  measure  from  a 
faulty  educational  system,  should  read 
the  report  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  Youth  Employment.  The  Committee 
pointed  out  that  40  percent  more  young 
people  will  be  seeking  jobs  during  the 
1960s  than  in  the  1950s  and  if  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  unemployment  persists  we 
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will  have  close  to  1 V4  million  unemployed 
young  people  by  1970.  Of  the  young  peo- 
ple who  will  enter  the  labor  force  be- 
tween 1960  and  1970  nearly  30  percent 
will  not  have  a  high  school  education,  9 
percent  will  have  only  a  grade  school 
education  or  less.  These  are  sobering 
statistics  and  loaded  with  political 
dynamite  unless  we  do  a  better  job  in 
preparing  these  young  people  to  assume 
a  useful  place  in  society. 

A  look  at  the  daily  want  ads  shows  that 
countless  jobs  remain  unfilled  while  we 
have  millions  drawing  relief  or  unem- 
ployment compeiisation.  We  do  not  have 
enough  skilled  workers  to  go  around  and 
the  unskilled,  imeducated  worker  is  a 
drug  on  the  market — and  a  burden  on 
the  economy.  This  is  intolerable  in  a 
capitalistic  society.  The  loss  to  our 
economy  from  those  who  fail  to  get  an 
adequate  education  Is  subject  to  much 
guesswork.  Dr.  Walter  Heller  has  esti- 
mated that  $100  million  is  lost  in  lifetime 
earnings  for  each  1,000  young  people  who 
have  the  ability  to  graduate  from  col- 
lege, but  stop  at  high  school.  We  can- 
not afford  to  let  this  kind  of  loss  to  the 
economy  continue.  Dr.  Ginzberg  of  Co- 
lumbia University  said  recently: 

Our  economic  system  is  misnamed.  Capi- 
talism suggests  that  the  key  factor  in  de- 
velopment is  capital;  actually  it  is  the  values, 
aspirations,  and  skills  of  people. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  little  general 
appreciation  of  the  investment  character 
of  education.  If  our  society  looked  upon 
an  investment  in  education  in  the  same 
way  we  look  upon  an  investment  in  phys- 
ical capital  I  am  sure  there  would  be  a 
sudden,  dramatic  increase  in  funds  spent 
for  education.  Development  of  human 
capital,  the  key  to  the  success  of  our 
form  of  government  and  any  capitalistic 
economy,  is  relegated  to  a  very  low  place 
on  our  national  priorities  totem  pole. 

Much  attention  has  been  focused  re- 
cently on  the  school  dropout  problem 
and  its  relationship  to  the  civil  rights 
issue.  There  is  Lttle  doubt  that  many 
of  the  grievances  asserted  by  Negroes 
spring  from  educational  and  economic 
roots,  not  from  deprivation  of  constitu- 
tional rights.  Little  ctm  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  the  Negro — or  the 
white — who  has  little  education  or  no 
skill.  In  an  economy  where  it  has  be- 
come cheajjer  to  dig  ditches  by  machine 
than  manpower  the  ditchdigger  faces  a 
bleak  future.  Statistics  exploring  the 
composition  of  underprivileged  America, 
white  and  black,  always  point  to  educa- 
tional shortcomings. 

It  is  only  if  we  attack  the  under- 
privileged problem  at  Its  source  in  the 
schools,  and  in  the  training  classes,  that 
we  will  ever  be  able  to  make  net  gains  in 
improving  the  lot  of  these  unfortunates. 
Bigger  jails,  increased  welfare  payments, 
and  higher  imemployment  compensation 
offers  no  permanent  solution.  The 
training  programs  that  will  be  possible 
under  this  will  equip  our  youth  with 
skills  fitted  to  the  needs  of  society.  It  is 
much  more  economical  to  educate  our 
youth  for  a  meaningful  role  in  society 
th£m  to  neglect  them  now  and  pay  the 
xmavoldable  costs  of  social  dereliction 
later. 


As  Walter  Lippmann  said  on  a  recent 
television  appearance  you  can  always 
wait  a  few  years  to  rebuild  a  slum  or 
build  a  highway,  but  you  cannot  wait 
with  education  of  children.    He  said: 

If  you  don't  educate  them,  they'll  be  un- 
educated when  they  grow  up,  and  they  11  be 
the  parents,  uneducated  parents,  of  the 
children  who  will  be  still  less  educated.  So 
you  get  a  thing  that  is  a  •  •  *  vicious  spiral 
downward. 

This  bill  may  not  stop  the  spiral  down- 
ward but  it  should  at  least  slow  it  down. 

The  change  made  in  the  Senate  bill 
to  take  into  accoimt  the  income  level  of 
the  States  in  distribution  of  the  grant 
funds  improved  the  bill  considerably.  In 
the  case  of  Arkansas  it  means  about  a 
one-third  increase  in  grant  funds  based 
on  the  $108  million  authorization  for  the 
first  year — $1,288,920  as  opposed  to 
$951,145  under  the  formula  of  the  House 
bill.  As  a  Senator  from  a  poor  State  I 
naturally  have  a  somewhat  selfish  inter- 
est in  insuring  that  our  economic  situa- 
tion is  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
formula.  There  are  few  Members  of  this 
body  who  would  dispute  the  fact  that  the 
need  is  greater  in  underdeveloped  States 
than  is  the  case  with  the  more  indus- 
trialized States. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  in  building  Arkansas' 
economy  when  we  consider  the  fact  that, 
according  to  the  1960  census,  15  percent 
of  her  adults  over  25  had  less  than  5 
years  of  schooling  compared  to  the  Na- 
tion's average  of  6.7  percent.  More  than 
36  percent  of  the  Negroes  over  25  in 
Arkansas  had  less  than  5  years  of  school- 
ing, compared  with  the  national  average 
of  23.5  percent.  Only  29  percent  had  a 
high  school  education.  These  educa- 
tionally underprivileged  are  also  eco- 
nomically underprivileged  and  offer  little 
in  helping  to  build  a  progressive  econ- 
omy. Many  are — or  will  be — a  burden 
on  their  skilled  and  more  fortunate  fel- 
lowmen.  These  unfortunates  have 
found,  or  will  find  in  the  years  ahead, 
that  the  world  has  passed  them  by — 
that  a  person  with  only  his  labor  to  sell 
has  little,  if  anything,  to  sell.  A  sub- 
stantial program  of  vocational  educa- 
tion will  go  a  long  way  toward  insuring 
that  Arkansas'  young  people,  suid  those 
coming  behind  them,  do  not  enter  the 
working  world  with  the  same  two  strikes 
against  them. 

The  committee  action  in  adding  the 
NEA  and  the  impacted  areas  amend- 
ments is  commendable.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  success  of  the  pro- 
grams authorized  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  Tlie  student 
loan  program  has  been  so  well  received 
that  it  has  in  a  short  period  of  a  few 
years  become  an  essential  program  in 
financing  college  training.  There  is  a 
demonstrated  need  for  expanding  the 
loan  authorization  limit.  "The  demands 
in  my  State  for  loan  funds  wsis  so  critical 
this  year,  for  example,  that  only  53  per- 
cent of  the  amounts  requested  by  the 
colleges  could  be  approved.  The  in- 
crease in  the  authorization  to  $125  mil- 
lion will  go  a  long  way  toward  meeting 
the  greatly  increased  demands  for  stu- 
dent loans. 

I  supix>se  there  Is  no  Federal  aid  to 
education  program  as  popular  with  the 


Congress  as  the  one  for  federally  Im- 
pacted areas.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  we 
cannot  stir  up  this  kind  of  congressional 
support  for  a  general  Federal  aid  bill. 
I  always  have  more  communications 
from  school  officials  in  Arkansas  about 
bills  to  extend  this  program  than  I  do 
on  any  other  educational  measure.  But 
I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  added 
the  amendment  to  extend  these  two  aid 
programs  which  are  so  important  to 
many  districts  in  my  State. 

There  has  been  some  objection  to  this 
bill  on  the  basis  of  cost.  It  authorizes 
a  total  of  $173  million  for  the  vocational 
educational  features  in  the  next  fiscal 
year.  This  is  far  less  than  the  amounts 
that  are  being  spent  for  the  impacted 
areas  program.  When  we  consider  the 
size  of  the  space  and  defense  programs 
the  new  authorizations  being  asked  here 
become  chicken  feed  in  comparison.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  it  will  avail 
us  very  little  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon 
if  we  cannot  handle  our  problems  here 
on  earth.  Such  an  accomplishment 
would  divert  attention  from  our  diffi- 
culties for  a  while,  but  the  realities  of 
preparing  our  young  people  for  this  com- 
plex, ever -changing  society  will  still  be 
there  after  we  come  back  to  earth.  If 
we  carmot  afford  to  pay  for  a  good  edu- 
cational system  we  cannot  afford  to  live 
in  a  democratic  society. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Alabama  for  his 
longstanding,  unfailing  concern  with 
educational  problems.  If  the  whole  Con- 
gress had  followed  his  leadership  on  aid 
to  education  legislation  many  years  ago 
the  current  educational  crisis  might  not 
be  facing  the  country  now.  American 
youth  have  no  stronger  champion  than 
Senator  Hill. 

I  also  want  to  congratulate  and  thank 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the 
members  of  the  Education  Subcommittee 
who  have  devoted  so  much  time  to  edu- 
cational problems  this  session.  The 
hearings  held  by  the  subcommittee  have 
made  a  strong  case  proving  the  need  for 
greater  support  for  education  at  all 
levels.  Federal,  State,  and  local.  The 
seven  volumes  of  testimony  comprise  a 
massive  documentation  of  problems — 
and  opportunities — facing  our  educa- 
tional system.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  done  an  able  Job  in  focusing 
public  attention  on  this  most  criticcd 
problem  and  I  congratulate  him  for  his 
work  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  How  much  time  have  I 
left  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  7  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  inasmuch  as  I  have 
to  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  EtoDD]  before  my  time  runs  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  DODOl.  I  have  consulted  with 
as  many  members  of  my  committee  as  I 
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have  been  able  to  consult,  while  at  the 
same  time  doing  my  work  in  the  Cham<- 
ber.  They  agree  with  me  that  I  abouKl 
offer  to  take  to  conference  the  amend*- 
tnent  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
with  the  understanding  that  there  will 
be  no  commitment  that  it  will  come  ou( 
of  conference. 

I  wish  the  Racou  to  show  that  th^ 
Senator  from  Connecticut  wrote  me  t 
letter;  and  I  believe  the  Senator  ha* 
presented  a  case  in  behalf  of  the  com*- 
munitles  in  Connecticut  that  deserve  the 
very  careful  attention  of  the  conferees. 
We  have  not  had  an  opportunity,  a« 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  to  study 
it.  but  I  wish  the  Senator  to  know.  an4 
I  wish  the  Rkcord  to  show,  that  there  art 
some  legal  problems  involved  in  the 
amendment  that  the  Senator  offera 
There  are  some  definitive  problems  i4 
relation  to  the  whole  impacted  are^ 
legislation  that  we  must  examine  froc$ 
the  standpoint  of  precedential  import. 

The  question  has  also  been  raised  b^ 
counsel  as  to  whether  it  might  have  an} 
effect  on  the  lifespan  of  the  legislatioit 
itself.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
is  a  very  distinguished  lawyer,  and  h^ 
knows  that  when  those  legal  matters  are 
raised  they  must  be  considered  by  th4 
committee.  That  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  committee.  But  on  the  other  hand» 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  the  two  Senator^ 
from  Connecticut  for  me  to  seek  and  urg4 
the  defeat  of  the  amendment,  when  | 
myself  cannot  say  in  all  honesty  that  | 
believe  the  amendment  should  be  de4 
feated.  But  it  is  my  Job  not  to  havQ 
added  to  the  bill  any  amendment  that  I 
cannot  endorse,  but  I  can  endorse  thi4 
amendment  sufficiently  to  agree  to  tak.$ 
it  to  conference;  and  then  between  no^ 
and  the  conference  I  should  like  to  havd 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  sit  down 
with  me  and  the  other  members  of  th9 
committee,  so  that  we  can  go  into  theaQ 
matters,  and  so  that  the  Senator  can 
make  further  argimients  in  support  ot 
his  amendment. 

If  I  could  not  have  the  amendment 
taken  to  conference  with  that  under- 
standing. I  would  have  to  lu-ge  the  Sen- 
ate to  oppose  the  Senator's  amendment, 
because  I  am  not  sure  of  all  of  Its  im- 
plications. If  what  I  have  said  is  satis- 
factory to  the  Senator,  with  the  approval 
of  my  colleagues — and  I  have  talked  with 
them,  so  I  am  sure  that  they  would  ap- 
prove the  restrictions  that  I  have  placed 
on  taking  the  amendment  to  confer- 
ence— and  with  the  understanding  which 
I  have  offered  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, I  would  be  willing  to  take  his 
amendment  to  conference. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  tsrpical  of  the  most 
generous  and  fair  way  in  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  treated  all  ques- 
tions that  have  arisen.  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  to  have  the  amendment  so  con- 
sidered and  accepted. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  adopted  on  that{ 
basis. 

The  PRESJDTNQ  OFFICER.  Do  both 
Senators  yield  bcu;k  their  remaining 
time? 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
bcM^k  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

l^e  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark]  wishes  to  offer  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and 
ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  conmiittee  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  68.  line 
28.  in  the  committee  amendment  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  "1966"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "1964". 

On  page  69,  line  2,  it  Is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "1966"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "1964." 

On  page  69.  line  5,  It  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "1963-1964"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  '1961-1962". 

On  page  69,  line  12,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "1966"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "1964". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
cut  back  to  1  year  the  3-year  extension 
of  the  impacted  area  program  set  forth 
in  Public  Laws  815  and  874. 

My  reasons  for  proposing  the  amend- 
ment are  that  the  impacted  area  pro- 
gram as  presently  administered  is.  in  my 
judgment — and  I  believe  in  the  judg- 
ment of  almost  everyone  who  has  looked 
into  it — grossly  inequitable.  There  are 
school  districts  that  are  receiving  money 
under  those  two  statutes  to  which  they 
are  not  entitled.  There  are  school  dis- 
tricts receiving  more  money  than  they 
are  entitled  to.  There  are  some  school 
districts  which  are  not  getting  as  much 
money  as  they  should.  The  Education 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  has  wrestled  with 
that  difBcult  problem  for  several  years. 
Senators  will  recall  that  on  September 
9,  1961,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  wrote  a  letter  to  the  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield].  The  letter  appears  In  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  107,  part 
14.  page  19058.  In  that  letter  the  Presi- 
dent said : 

Therefore  in  my  Judgment  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  school  aid  for  impacted  areas  and 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  provide 
the  best  assurance  that  reevaluatlon  of  legis- 
lation affecting  education  will  take  place 
early  next  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  President's  letter  may  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko,  as 
follows: 

Septuibb  0,  1961. 
Hon.  MiKX  Mansitelo. 
Majority  Leader,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,   D.C. 

DcAK  Senator  MANsniXD;  You  have  asked 
my  views  concerning  legislation  to  extend 
aid  fcM-  schools  In  federally  impacted  areas 
and  to  extend  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act. 

Ah  you  know,  my  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  for  legislation  to  help  achieve  edu- 
cational excellence  in  this  country  Included 
continuation  of  the  federally  Impacted  area 
program  and  extension  and  strengthening 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  I 
still  believe  that  both  of  these  steps  are 
urgently  needed. 

An  extension  of  these  programs  should 
make  it  possible  for  the  Congress  to  make  a 
careful  review  of  their  content  and  costs 
next  year.  School  aid  to  federally  Impacted 
areas  could  then  be  reexamined  to  update 
its  operation  and  effect  possible  economies. 
Also,  the  Increased  demands  which  are  being 
thrust  upon  this  Nation  make  it  especially 
important  that  we  give  consideration  next 
year  to  strengthening  thoee  provisions  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  which 
Improve  the  quality  of  education  in  this 
country. 

Therefore  in  my  judgment  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  school  aid  for  impacted  areas 
and  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
provide  the  best  assurance  that  reevaluatlon 
of  legislation  affecting  education  will  take 
place  early  next  year. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  P.  Kxnntdt. 

Mr.  CLARK  At  that  time  there  was 
great  resistance  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  passage  of  a  general 
omnibus  Federal  aid  to  education  bill  as 
advocated  by  the  President.  The  Sen- 
ate in  general,  under  the  brilliant  lead- 
ership of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, took  the  President's  view.  We 
passed  a  good  Federal  aid  to  education 
bUl  in  1961.  It  festered  in  the  House 
for  over  a  year.  The  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee was  opposed  to  Federal  aid  to 
education.  The  racial  and  religious 
issue  became  Involved  in  the  problem. 
The  House  did  nothing  for  a  good  long 
while.  The  only  whip  we  had  over  the 
House  to  make  them  come  around  to 
talk  about  the  merits  of  a  general  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  bill  was  the  Im- 
pacted areas  provision  which  we  In  the 
Senate  had  held  back  very  carefully  and 
with  a  good  many  restrictions.  If  the 
House  had  ever  been  able  to  get  away 
with  passing  impacted  area  legislation 
for  3  or  4  years,  that  would  have  been 
the  end  to  a  Federal  aid  to  education 
bill.  Today  the  Impacted  areas  bill  is 
Federal  aid  to  education  on  a  grossly  in- 
equitable basis.  It  gives  generous  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  for  certain  school 
districts  while  denying  it  to  other  school 
districts  that  are  even  more  entitled  to 
it. 

Back  In  1961,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  we  wrote  into  our  general  aid 
to  education  bill  in  the  Senate  section 
204  of  S.  1021,  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  Cotxunissloner  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  transmission  to  the  Congress  on  or  be- 
fore January  1.  1963.  a  full  report  of  the  op- 
eration of  Public  Laws  815  and  874  as  ex- 
tended by  this  act,  including  an  analysis  of 
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the  relation  between  Federal  i>aynMntB  un- 
der those  laws  and  Federal  payments  under 
title  I  of  this  Act.  and  Its  recommendations 
to  what  the  future  relations  between  these 
two  laws  on  that  title  should  they  be  fur- 
ther extended. 
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glorious  past  history  of  Amerlcar— Abra- 
ham Lincoln.    He  said : 


It  ts  a  very  dumb  man  who  has  not  more 
sense  this  year  than  he  had  last. 


That  section  never  became  law  be- 
cause we  were  never  able  to  pass  a  gen- 
eral Federal  aid  to  education  law.  We 
finally  arrived  at  a  conference  report 
after  the  House  had  acted  In  a  quite 
different  way  from  the  way  we  acted. 
But  the  conference  report  was  killed  In 
the  House.  So  the  study  has  never  been 
made. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  in  1961, 
it  was  the  view  of  the  majority  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare— and  I  was  in  that  majority — 

It  is  the  considered  judgment  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  that  only  a  1-year 
extension  of  the  program  at  this  time  Is 
advisable. 

The  1-year  extension  was  provided  so 
that  we  would  not  be  cutting  off  the  aid 
which  many  meritorious  school  districts 
needed  while  we  were  making  the  study. 
That  action  gave  them  one  more  year 
during  which  time  we  could  make  the 
study.  But  the  study  has  never  been 
made.  And  now  the  same  committee 
which  came  out  with  a  recommendation 
for  a  1-year  extension  2  years  ago  has 
come  out  with  a  recommendation  for  a 
3 -year  extension  this  year.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  asked  us 
to  make  a  careful  study,  did  so  in  order 
that  recommendations  might  be  made 
which  would  eliminate  the  inequities  In 
the  program,  asked  for  a  4-year  exten- 
sion, which  would  be  tapered  off  in  the 
last  few  years  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
inequities  that  are  supposed  to  exist  in 
the  absence  of  a  comprehensive  study. 

The   Comptroller   General   has   been 
most  critical  of  these  two  federally  im- 
P£u;ted  area  bits  of   legislation.  Public 
Law  815,  and  Public  Law  874.    I  say  in 
all  good  humor  to  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, whose  position  I  fully  understand, 
that  if  I  were  in  his  shoes  I  would  do  just 
what  he  is  doing  now.    Having  strongly 
advocated  with  me  and  other  Senators 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  2  years  ago 
that  we  should  hold  the  extension  down 
to  1  year,  he  flnds  himself  committed 
for  reasons  for  which  I  have  great  sym- 
pathy to  push  for  a  3-year  extension. 
Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  take  my 
friend  frcnn  Oregon  off  the  embarrassing 
spot  on  which  he  finds  himself.    There- 
fore  my  amendment  would  cut  down 
Impacted  area  legislation  to   1  year  so 
that  a  study  can  be  made  to  continue  to 
hold  some  kind  of  whip  over  the  House 
in  support  of  a  better  educaUon  bill  than 
we  could  otherwise  get  them  to  go  gack 
to  when  we  were  on  sound  ground  in 
1961. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  answer  the  Sen- 
ator in  greater  detail  later.  I  see  that 
the  great  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr, 
DoTTCLAs]  Is  about  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  where 
he  stands  on  the  issue,  but  I  wish  to 
quote  a  great  citizen  of  Illinois  in  the 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  used  8 
minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  If  It  Is  not  true  that 
the  3-year  extension  of  aid  to  Impacted 
areas  Is  put  In  as  a  bait  In  order  to  induce 
certain  Members  of  the  Senate  to  vote 
for  Federal  aid  to  higher  education  and, 
if  we  get  the  bill  through  the  Senate,  to 
persuade  certain  Members  of  the  House 
to  vote  for  Federal  aid  to  higher  educa- 
tion who  otherwise  would  not  vote  for  it. 
Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  Is  well 
aware  how  reluctant  I  am  to  pass  on  the 
motivations  of  any  Member  of  the  House 
or  of  the  Senate.  Without  dealing  with 
motivations,  perhaps  that  would  be  the 
effect. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  probable 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  foresaw 
the  possible  effect,  and  therefore  included 
the  provision  for  3  years  as  a  bait  to  gain 
votes  which  otherwise  he  would  not  be 
able  to  obtain? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  not  wish  to  take 
eloquent  words  out  of  the  mouth  of  my 
friend  from  Oregon,  who,  I  am  sure,  will 
be  able  to  express  his  own  views  as  to  why 
he  thought  it  desirable  to  change  his  po- 
sition this  year. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  extraordi- 
nary that  some  Members  of  Congress  win 
vote  for  Federal  aid  to  Impacted  areas, 
which  is  the  least  desirable  and  least  de- 
fensible form  of  Federal  aid  to  education, 
and  yet  oppose  a  general  measure? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  found  that  quite 
impossible  to  reconcile  in  my  own  miixl. 
but  I  know  that  each  of  my  colleagues  is 
eminently  sincere  in  the  position  he 
takes.  To  me  the  situation  is  fantastic. 
Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.   LAUSCHE.    Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 
Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  shall  vote  in  favor 
of  the  amendment,  because  there  are  un- 
doubtedly in  existence  what  are  called 
Impacted  areas  which  are  rich  and  com- 
pletely unjustified  in  asking  relief  from 
this  source. 
Mr.  CLARK.    I  thank  my  friend. 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,   first  I 
wish  to  make  a  reply  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  then  I  shall  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida  and  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

I  very  much  appreciate  the  help  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  has  been  to  me  and  to  the  com- 
mittee on  education  legislation.  He  is 
performing  a  very  valuable  service  in 
pointing  up  areas  of  our  legislative  con- 
sideration of  impacted  areas  which 
should  be  brought  before  the  Senate. 

In  this  Instance,  however.  I  am  con- 
strained reluctantly  to  oppose  the  adop- 


tion of  his  amendment.    I  base  this  on 
the  following  grounds: 

First,  if  it  were  to  be  adopted  then  we 
should  be  faced  In  February  or  March 
of  1964  with  the  same  problem  we  are 
now  laboring  to  resolve.  As  I  said  yes- 
terday in  my  ^eech.  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion, in  my  Judgment,  to  permit  school 
administrators  a  reasonable  leadtime  in 
order  to  make  the  decisions  which  they 
must  make  in  the  expenditure  of  school 
dollars.    If  the  Senators  amendment  Is 

adopted — and  I  trust  It  will  not  be we 

will  but  continue  to  complicate  unneces- 
sarily the  program  operations  of  the 
school  districts  which  educate  one-third 
of  America's  boys  and  girls. 

We  face  a  parliamentary  situation  to 
which  I  should  like  my  good  friends  frcan 
Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  to  give  heed. 
The  House  committee  reported  a  1-year 
program.    If  the  Senate  adopts  a  1-year 
program  there  will  be  nothing  to  discuss 
on  that  point  in  conference;  and  it  Is  im- 
portant that  we  go  into  conference  on 
this  matter,  for  reasons  I  shall  shortly 
point  out.    If  we  go  into  conference  on  a 
3-yeftr  Senate  proposal,  I  know  it  Is  not 
necessary  to  tell  my  friends  what  the 
usual  conference  procedure  is.     Wh«i 
one  is  in  any  bargaining  position  at  aU. 
one  at  least  has  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain a  2-year  provision.    I  shall  fight  for 
the  3  years,  for  the  reasons  I  am  about 
to  state.    I  always  put  my  cards  on  the 
table.     I  have  a  problem  of  conference 
leadership  in  this  regard. 

I  should  like  to  have  Senators  hear 
me  through  on  what  I  believe  would  be 
a  great  injustice  to  many  school  districts 
in  this  country  if  the  Senate  should  adopt 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  Adoption  of  the 
committee  3 -year  extension  would  not 
mean  we  would  lose  any  opportunity  dur- 
ing the  3  years  to  bring  about  reforms 
In  the  administration  of  the  aid  to  Im- 
pacted areas  program. 

The  Senator  has  pointed  out  quite 
clearly  that  2  years  ago  a  study  was  pro- 
posed in  the  general  aid  bm.  We  passed 
S.  1021  in  the  Senate,  but  we  lost  it,  as 
the  Senator  knows  elsewhere  In  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  pledge  to  the  Senator  now,  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  fhflt  with  his 
valiant  help — I  am  sure  we  can  have  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  committee— I 
shall  officially  call  upon  the  various  of- 
ficers of  the  administration  to  proceed 
with  the  kind  of  study  we  have  been 
seeking,  and  I  shall  ask  them  to  work  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  who  has 
placed  on  file  some  instances  where  the 
law  has  required  administration  of  this 
program  in  a  manner  which  I  think  must 
be  corrected. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  important  that  we 
have  some  time  for  the  preparation  of 
that  study.  The  Senator  well  knows 
that  it  cannot  be  done  in  less  than  a 
year.  That  is  what  it  adds  up  to,  as  I 
shall  show  in  a  moment.  We  cannot 
have  it  done  in  less  than  a  year  and 
put  Into  effect  any  recommendations 
which  may  result  from  the  study. 
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Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President.  wiU  tiie 
Senator  jrleld  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Why  should  we  not 
write  the  study  provision  into  the  bill, 
as  was  done  In  1961  ? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  a  thought 
which  has  not  been  proposed  before. 

Mr.  CLARK  Will  the  Senator  yield 
again? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
that  many  Members  of  the  Senate  would 
support  him  if  he  were  willing  to  offer  |ui 
amendment  to  the  pending  bill  to  incor- 
porate In  the  bill  the  provisions  of 
secUon  204  of  S.  1021  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress, so  that  when  the  Senate  goes  to 
conference  there  will  be  a  study  on  the 
line  in  the  Senate  bill.  I  believe  that 
would  cause  no  difficulty. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  perfectly  wlUihg 
to  put  my  head  on  the  block  right  n^w 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  We 
can  agree  upon  an  amendment.  I  am 
willing  to  take  to  conference  a  proposal 
for  a  study,  as  an  amendment  to  the 
bllL  I  have  no  objection  to  doing  thtt. 
We  shall  need  a  few  minutes  to  decide 
on  the  phraseology  of  the  amendment. 
I  hope  the  Senator  will  write  it  out  and 
submit  it  to  me.  Perhaps  he  can  do  $o 
while  I  am  concluding  my  argument. 
Then  I  shall  be  glad  to  consider  It. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  a  parlift- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it  I 

Mr.  CLARK  May  I  modify  t^y 
amendment  by  proposing  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute? 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Since 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  orders 
on  the  amendment,  the  Senator  m4y 
modify  his  amendment  in  any  way  he 
desires.  | 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  Senator  is  working  on  his  amend- 
ment, I  should  like  to  finish  stating  D|y 
reasons  for  my  position.  I  am  willing  to 
put  the  reasons  Into  the  Rscoro. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  rose. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  wlfh 
to  hear  them? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon a  question.  Is  not  the  inclusion  bf 
the  impacted  areas  provision  the  gre^n 
trading  stamp  with  which  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  hopes  to  Induce  others  to 
buy  the  bill? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  at  all.  I  do  not  en- 
gage In  that  kind  of  bartering.  I  am 
presenting  this  proposal  on  Its  meri^. 
Nfy  goods  sell  themselves,  they  are  |o 
meritorious.  I  do  not  need  any  bonils. 
I  am  presenting  a  soimd  prop>osal.  I 
want  the  Senate  to  hear  me  through,  tt 
will  take  only  a  few  minutes.  [ 

Mr.  President,  my  second  ground  is 
that  there  Is  much  merit  In  many  of  the 
substantive  revisions  which  could  be 
made  to  the  law.  The  Senate  should 
permit  us  to  do  this  thorough  Job  free 
from  the  pressure  of  extending  the  actp. 
A  3-year  extension  as  in  the  committee 
proposal  will  provide  us  this  time.  ' 

Third,  If  the  Senator's  amendment  is 
adopted,  then  other  Senators,  all  if 
whom  have  very  worthwhile  suggestionu, 
would  press  for  the  adoption  of  their 


proposals  which  would  make  a  hodge- 
podge out  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
would  extend  these  provisions  of  the  im- 
pacted area  program  which  expired  June 
30,  1963,  for  1  year  only  until  June  30. 
1964 — and  it  is  October  now — Instead  of 
for  a  3-year  period  as  recommended  by 
the  subcommittee  and  by  the  full  com- 
mittee. It  is  understood  that  the  1-year 
extension  is  proposed  in  order  that 
needed  changes  can  be  made  in  these 
provisions  to  be  effective  for  the  period 
after  the  1-year  extension. 

I  agree  that  some  changes  are  needed 
in  this  legislation.  In  fact,  I  have  stated 
to  this  body  a  number  of  times  in  the 
past,  when  these  programs  were  before 
this  body  for  further  extension,  that  the 
payments  authorized  by  the  legislation 
should  be  brought  more  in  line  with  ac- 
tual burdens  caused  by  Federal  activi- 
ties which  they  are  intended  to  meet. 

My  objection  to  restricting  the  exten- 
sion to  1  year  Instead  of  3  years  as  the 
subcommittee  proposed  is  based  on  a 
number  of  considerations. 

Some  of  the  provisions  In  each  of  these 
laws  are  permanent,  such  as  the  provi- 
sions which  authorize  payments  for 
those  schoolchildren  who  live  on  Fed- 
eral property.  Those  provisions  author- 
izing payments  to  all  other  categories  of 
Federal  impact  ended  June  30, 1963.  We 
are  well  Into  the  1963-64  school  year  and 
the  4.000  school  districts  throughout  the 
coimtry  that  are  dependent  on  these 
pasmtients  to  help  finance  their  school 
programs  do  not  know  what  to  count  on 
for  the  current  year  because  this  Con- 
gress has  not  acted  on  the  legislation. 
They  are  In  a  most  difficult  position,  be- 
cause they  have  established  their  tax 
rates  and  set  their  budgets  expecting 
the  Federal  assistance. 

If  we  extend  this  program  for  only  1 
year,  we  will  then  be  faced  with  the  ne- 
cessity for  detailed  review  of  the  tempo- 
rary provisions  in  order  to  make  the 
changes  determined  to  be  necessary. 
This  legislation  even  with  a  1-year  ex- 
tension probably  will  not  be  completed 
for  a  month  or  two.  Shortly  after  the 
first  of  the  year  these  school  officials 
will  be  faced  with  developing  budgets 
again  for  the  1964-65  school  year.  It 
would  be  extremely  difficult  for  the  Con- 
gress to  act  on  these  changes  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress  in  time  for  the  school 
board  members  to  know  what  the 
changes  are  and  how  they  would  siffect 
each  district  in  order  to  take  proi>er 
recognition  if  the  reduction  In  Federal 
payments  in  preparing  their  next  year's 
budgets. 

Even  if  the  changes  could  be  worked 
out  and  enacted  into  law  at  a  reasonably 
early  period  next  year,  the  school  offi- 
cials In  these  Impacted  districts  would 
find  It  extremely  difficult  to  make  the 
budget  adjustment  without  a  period  of 
transition  during  which  they  could  find 
additional  sources  of  revenue  to  help 
finance  their  school  operation.  It  takes 
time  to  make  this  kind  of  transition. 

During  the  13  years  of  this  program  a 
number  of  changes  have  been  proposed, 
and  some  have  been  incorporated  into 
the  legislation.    Invariably  the  Congress 


has  taken  the  position  that  restrictive 
amendments  should  be  enacted  and  the 
school  superintendent  should  be  given 
time  to  know  what  they  are  and  how 
they  would  affect  the  local  tax  rate  and 
income  for  schools  before  they  are  put 
into  effect. 

The  history  of  these  programs  shows 
that  opponents  of  any  change  or  re- 
striction in  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
payments  have  an  effective  argimient 
against  the  changes,  when  they  are  pro- 
posed to  be  put  into  effect  without  an 
adequate  transition  period.  This  was 
the  position  taken  by  the  administration 
in  its  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
on  the  program  this  year.  The  admin- 
istration recommended  that  the  legis- 
lation be  extended  for  4  years,  with 
no  change  the  first  year  and  gradual 
changes  during  the  next  2  years. 

In  addition,  the  subcommittees  that 
handle  this  legislation  need  ample  time 
to  have  studies  conducted  and  obtain  the 
necessary  information  on  which  to  base 
the  restrictive  amendments. 

A  3-year  extension  without  change, 
except  for  the  inclusion  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  would  give  time  for  obtain- 
ing the  facts  and  information  on  which 
the  changes  would  be  based,  to  enact  the 
changes  into  law,  and  give  the  local 
school  officials  time  to  make  the  neces- 
sary transition.  It  Is  also  to  be  pointed 
out  that,  if  agreement  can  be  reached 
on  the  changes  that  are  needed  sooner 
than  appears  practicable  at  the  present 
time,  amendments  can  be  made  effec- 
tive prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  pres- 
ent 3 -year  extension  proposed  by  the 
committee.  In  other  words,  the  3-year 
extension  should  be  considered  as  the 
outside  limit  during  which  the  changes 
can  be  made  In  an  orderly  manner,  but 
should  not  preclude  the  making  of  de- 
sirable amendments  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  3 -year  extension  should  that 
be  found  desirable  by  the  Congress.  The 
administration  recommendations  now 
before  the  Congress  might  well  be  the 
basis  for  amendments  which  could  be 
made  effective  prior  to  the  end  of  the  3- 
year  extension  now  being  recommended. 
Mr.  President,  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  from  the  12th  annual 
report  on  the  administration  of  Public 
Laws  874  and  815  an  excerpt  setting 
forth  the  highlights  of  these  programs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Highlights 

pttblic  law  874 maintenancz  and  opekation 

The  axon  of  $1,426,512,788  has  been  appro- 
priated for  thlB  program  from  Its  beginning 
In  1950  through  fiscal  year  1962.  For  the 
12th  consecutive  year  the  number  of  school 
districts  and  the  total  amount  of  their  en- 
titlements increased;  $247  million  was  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1962,  as  compared 
with  $217.3  million  for  fiscal  year  1961. 

The  number  of  eligible  school  districts  in- 
creased from  $3,965  in  fiscal  year  1961  to 
4,065  in  fiscal  year  1962.  Increases  were 
chiefly  attributable  to  growth  In  school  pop- 
ulation and  new  or  expanded  Federal  actlv- 
lUes. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  In  the  4,066 
eligible  districts  approximated  11  million,  or 
about  one-third  of  all  pupils  attending  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the 
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Nation.  Federally  connected  pupils  totaled 
more  than  1.75  mUllon.  repreeentlng  apjuts- 
imately  15.2  percent  of  the  total  attendance 
In  eligible  districts. 

Over  255  million  acres  in  federally  owned 
property  were  claimed  as  a  basis  for  entitle- 
ment in  fiscal  year  1062.  The  number  of  dif- 
ferent Federal  properties  claimed  as  a  basis 
for  payment  totaled  5,288,  an  increase  of  106 
over  1961. 

Entitlements  of  over  $230  million  resulted 
from  pupils  who  resided  on  Federal  property 
or  resided  with  a  parent  employed  on  Fed- 
eral property,  or  both.  Entitlements  of  ap- 
proximately $233  million  constituted  about 
5.2  percent  of  current  operating  costs  of 
eligible  districts.  Payments  of  over  $13  mil- 
lion wers  made  for  pupils  residing  on  48 
Federal  installations,  chiefly  military  bases. 

PUBLIC  LAW  SIS — c»NSTmucnoK 

The  sum  of  $1,087,919,000  has  been  appro- 
priated frcMn  the  beginning  of  the  program 
in  1960  through  fiscal  year  1962. 

The  s\un  of  $94AJ  milUon  in  Federal  funds 
has  been  reserved  for  4.961  construction 
projects  submitted  by  approximately  1.840 
different  local  school  districts.  Of  these 
projects,  1.326  are  new  elementary  schools 
and  1,963  are  additions  to  elementary 
schools,  461  are  new  secondary  schools  and 
846  are  additions  to  secondary  schools,  and 
365  are  for  improvements  to  existing  facili- 
ties, such  as  equipment  and  heating  plants; 
4,469  of  these  projects  are  completed,  407  are 
tuider  construction,  and  85  are  In  the  pre- 
construction  stage. 

To  the  Federal  funds,  school  districts  have 
added  an  estimated  $670  mUUon  (exclusive 
of  site,  off-site  Improvements,  and  other 
costs)  for  a  total  of  over  $1.6  billion  used  to 
construct  53,345  classrooms  and  related  fa- 
clUtles  for  1,646.777  pupils. 

Of  the  total  granted  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts, almost  $42  miUlon  has  been  allocated 
under  section  14  (formery  title  IV)  to  260 
projects  to  proTlde  1.428  pubUc  school  class- 
rooms for  40,888  pupils  (primarily  children 
living  on  Indian  reservations) .  and  funds  for 
40  projects  costing  over  $7.5  mUUon  have 
been  reserved  for  construction  of  temporary 
school  facilities  housing  13,928  pupils. 

In  addition  to  the  funds  granted  to  local 
school  districts  approximately  $123  million 
has  been  allocated  for  Federal  construction 
of  310  projects  on  Federal  property,  compris- 
ing 3.241  classrooms  and  related  facilities 
for  98,447  pupils  living  on  Federal  property. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
my  plea  in  the  Interest  of  helping  the 
school  districts  operate  efficiently  by  en- 
abling the  schocd  districts  to  have  the 
leadtime  we  provide.  We  can  bring  for- 
ward, discuss,  and  correct,  in  that  lead- 
time,  any  dlsjolntures  In  the  program 
which  need  to  be  corrected. 

I  have  already  assured  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  that  he  can  count  on 
me  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
him  In  that  respect. 

I  have  also  Indicated  to  him  that,  if 
he  will  give  me  the  langufige,  calling 
upon  the  proper  officials  In  the  Oovem- 
ment  to  direct  that  an  appropriate  study 
be  made  of  the  impacted  area  program,  I 
will  be  willing  to  take  It  to  conference 
in  order  to  let  the  conference  consider  It 
on  Its  merits. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wish  to  be  recog- 
nized on  my  own  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Very  well. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  that  his  speech 
would  be  more  pertinent  after  I  modify 
my  amendment. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  doubt  If  It  will  be 
more  pertinent,  becsose  I  am  going  to 
oppose  the  amendment  completely.  I 
agree  with  the  position  taken  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  want? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    About  7  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida.       

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Not  only  do  I  oppose 
completely  the  amendment  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  offered,  but  also 
I  oppose  it  in  the  form  in  which  he  has 
indicated  he  would  like  to  amend  It 
further. 

Here  Is  the  situation  confronting  us: 
There  are  Senators  who  think  the  im- 
pacted areas  bill  is  some  kind  of  gracious 
gift,  some  boon  from  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  to  the  districts  that  maintain 
public  schools  in  the  very  swollen  popu- 
lation areas  where  great  defense  projects 
are  located. 

I  want  to  tell  them  In  the  first  place 
that  they  could  not  be  more  wrong ;  that 
there  has  never  been  any  attempt  to  re- 
pay those  districts  for  the  full  cost  of 
educating  the  extra  children  added  to 
their  school  programs  by  reason  of  de- 
fense establishments.  On  the  average 
less  than  half  of  the  added  expense  is 
paid  to  those  districts  for  the  cost  of  the 
attendance  in  their  schools  of  children 
brought  into  those  areas  by  uninformed 
personnel  or  civilian  i>ersonnel  at  such 
great  bases,  for  example,  as  the  area 
around  Cape  Canaveral,  where  the  public 
schools  have  been  doubled  in  size  by 
reason  of  children  coming  from  Patrick 
Air  Force  Base  and  from  the  NASA  or- 
ganization in  that  area. 

If  the  Impacted  area  program  is  not 
continued  and  if .  as  a  result,  those  chil- 
dren are  not  permitted  to  attend  public 
schools,  but,  instead,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  required  to  build  and  operate 
schools  of  its  own  to  take  care  of  those 
children,  it  will  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment a  good  deal  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  it  provides  to  pay  a  part  of  the 
debt  which  It  owes  to  these  districts. 

Is  it  a  debt.  Mr.  President?  I  say  it 
Is  because  not  only  are  these  large  num- 
bers of  added  children  brought  into 
impacted  areas  to  go  to  public  schools, 
but  at  the  same  time  great  areas  &re 
taken  off  the  tax  rolls  of  the  particular 
counties  where  the  impacted  areas  exist. 

It  seems  to  me  that  here  Is  something 
the  Federal  Government  should  do  as  a 
matter  of  fairness,  apart  from  its  paying 
for  a  just  proportion  of  the  cost  these 
additional  children  add  to  the  public 
school  burdens  in  Impacted  areas. 

This  program  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  ordinary  Federal  aid  program, 
because  In  this  Instance  the  Federal 
Government  Itself  brings  in  large  num- 
bers of  children  to  add  to  the  school 
burden.  The  local  people  are  required 
to  pay  half  or  more  of  the  load  of  the 
added  number  of  children,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  pays  half,  or  less  than 
half,  of  that  load.  It  seems  to  me  from 
any  standpoint  this  is  just  legislation. 

Let  me  discuss  for  a  moment  the  ap- 
proach which  has  been  taken  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 


Yesterday,  he  twice  used  the  term 
"sweeten"  in  remaiiLs  in  which  he  said 
this  provlsiOD  was  put  In  the  bill  in 
order  to  sweeten  the  other  provisions  in 
it.  I  think  that  was  hardly  complimen- 
tary of  the  other  members  of  the  etmi- 
mittee  who  reported  the  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate. I  think  it  was  hardly  complimen- 
tary of  Senators  who  think  here  is  a  Just 
debt  that  we  owe  to  the  school  districts 
where  the  heavy  population  of  children 
exists  because  of  the  presence  of  defense 
facilities. 

I  notice  today  that  the  Senator  has 
changed  his  approach.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing sugar,  he  Is  going  to  have  a  whip, 
because  twice  today  in  his  speech  he  said 
this  is  a  whip  we  are  going  to  hold  over 
the  head  of  the  House.  How  is  that  go- 
ing to  look  in  the  record  of  the  debate — 
that  the  Senate  feels  It  has  some  pres- 
tige which  permits  It  to  hold  a  whip  over 
the  head  of  our  coordinate  body  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Ci^Itol  which  must 
consider  Uils  legislation?  It  is  wrcmg, 
and  It  Is  not  Justified  by  the  equities  of 
the  situation. 

I  point  out  one  other  thing.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
read  into  the  Record  a  request  from  the 
President  asking  for  a  1-year  approach 
to  the  extension  of  this  particular  pro- 
gram and  the  national  defense  educa- 
tion program  3  years  ago.  In  this  bill 
the  national  defense  education  program 
is  extended  for  3  years  and  is  enlarged 
slzably.  Yet  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania saj^  It  is  wrong  to  have  an  exten- 
sion of  the  federally  Impacted  areas 
program  for  3  years.  However,  it  is  not 
proposed  to  be  enlarged — — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  "nie 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  May  I  have  more 
time? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  from  Florida  Is  taking  the  time. 
I  agree  with  everything  he  says. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  be 
standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  on  this  proposal 
or  on  any  other  proposal  In  which  we 
find  this  situation  existing. 

The  national  defense  education  pro- 
gram Is  extended  by  the  same  bin  for  3 
years  and  slzably  enlarged,  and  the 
committee  in  Its  wisdom  gave  equal 
treatment  to  the  impacted  areas  part  of 
the  education  program.  Yet  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania,  using  a  whip  to- 
day, but  some  sweetening  or  sugar 
yesterday,  says  this  part  of  the  program 
should  be  reduced  from  3  years  to  1  year. 

The  vocational  education  part  of  the 
program,  which  is,  of  course.  In  the  same 
bill — there  are  three  large  parts  to  It — 
Is  expanded  for  5  years  and  greatly  In- 
creased in  size.  But  It  Is  only  the  Im- 
pacted areas  provision  which  affects  so 
vitally  so  many  counties  where  defense 
bases  or  establishments  of  one  kind  or 
another  are  located  that  the  Senator 
thinks  should  be  cut  down  to  1  year. 

I  want  to  stand  back  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  in  his  statement  that,  from 
the  standpoint  of  fiscal  responsibility  in 
the  impacted  areas  affected.  It  Is  highly 
Important  that  the  extension  be  for  3 
years  Instead  of  1. 

My  file  is  full  of  letters  from  school 
boards  all  the  way  from  Cape  Canaveral 
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to  Key  West,  the  submarfoe  base,  aikd 
Boca  Chica  Naval  Air  Station,  to  Jack- 
sonville, where  the  Naval  Air  Station  Is. 
and  Escambia  County,  where  Pensacola 
Naval  Air  Station  is,  which  have  had  to 
start  the  school  year  without  knowing 
how  much  to  provide  for  the  operatlotis 
of  the  schools  because  of  the  k>ng  deliy 
In  this  matter.  ' 

This  is  October.  They  were  supposed 
to  have  fixed  their  programs  last  sura- 
mer.  The  schools  must  open  in  late 
August  or  early  September.  As  a  resujt. 
there  is  confusion  and  frustration  In 
those  areas  because  Congress  has  ntt 
told  the  school  boards  what  they  can 
depend  upon  in  this  regard. 

A  1-year  extension  would  be  1  year  ^f 
frustration,  and  nothing  more.  A  2 -year 
extension,  would  take  care  of  next  year 
when  we  will  not  be  in  session  as  late  as 
October,  because  we  will  be  out  in  the 
hustings  in  the  presidential  and  coQ- 
greaslonal  election.  A  3 -year  exten- 
sion— and  I  commend  the  committee  for 
its  good  Judgment  In  this  respect — would 
give  time  for  the  matter  to  be  handled 
in  a  normal  way  both  by  the  school  dis- 
tricts affected  and  by  the  committees  of 
Congress,  and  in  that  way  enable  Con- 
gress to  decide  what  it  wishes  to  do  b(y 
way  of  further  extending  all  or  part  qf 
the  program. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield?  1 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  Is  makinfe 
a  brilliant  argument  against  an  amend|- 
ment  which  I  do  not  intend  to  press.  Hie 
knows  very  well  that  I  said  10  minuteis 
ago  I  would  take  a  3-year  extension  if 
the  study  could  be  included.  The  Sena^ 
tor  is  speaking  against  something  that 
no  one  Is  proposing. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  the  Sena^ 
tor  is  withdrawing  both  the  sweetening 
and  the  whip,  because  I  do  not  believe 
either  reflects  any  great  credit  on  any 
us. 

In  order  to  be  fair  to  people  in  man; 
counties  across  the  Nation — and  my 
State  happens  to  have  10  or  12  of  those 
counties — and  in  fairness  to  the  school 
authorities,  the  pro];>osed  legislation 
should  be  passed  as  reported  by  thf 
committee. 

I  commend  the  committee,  headed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon; 
for  having  recognized  that  only  the 
3 -year  extension  would  give  fair  treat- 
ment both  to  the  school  districts  and  the 
local  officials,  and  also  give  time  for  Con- 
gress and  the  administrative  agencies  to 
consider  any  changes  needed  in  this 
program. 

Mr.   DOUGLAS.    Mr.   President, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon   jrield 
minutes? 

Mr.  MORSE.  How  much  time  have  i 
remaining? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       Thi 
Senator  has  21  minutes  remaining 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  7  minutes  to  thd 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  had  not  Intended 
to  enter  into  the  discussion.  Perhaps  t 
should  not,  since  the  Senator  from  Penn 
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lem  a  little  more  fundamentally  than 
my  good  friend  from  Florida  has  done. 
The  impacted  area  problem  began  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Korean  war.  It  was 
started  at  the  instance  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  HunPHRrr],  who 
realized  that,  with  the  Armed  Forces 
being  enlarged  from  something  less  than 
1  million  to  more  than  3  million,  with 
the  defense  budget  increasing  from 
about  $14  billion  to  approximately  $42 
billion,  large  numbers  of  servicemen 
would  be  congregated  in  areas  which 
were  not  prepared  to  receive  the  children 
of  servicemen  who  needed  schooling, 
when  housing  had  not  yet  been  built  to 
provide  the  basis  for  general  property  to 
support  the  local  tax  rolls. 

This  was  also  true,  of  course,  in  con- 
nection with  the  starting  of  new  indus- 
tries, such  as  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission's plants  in  South  Carolina  and 
Kentucky,  and  the  development  of  war 
industries  elsewhere. 

In  other  words,  large  numbers  of  per- 
sons would  be  dumped  upon  localities 
without  the  local  tax  base  growing  at  the 
same  time. 

I  voted  for  the  impacted  areas  bill.  I 
not  only  voted  for  it,  but,  since  I  was 
then  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I  worked  very 
hard  for  it. 

However,  I  point  out  that  that  was  12 
or  13  years  ago.  In  most  instances  the 
communities  have  grown  up.  Housing 
has  been  built  to  provide  for  servicemen 
and  defense  workers,  and  this  has  fur- 
nished a  local  tax  base,  which  did  not 
exist  12  years  ago. 

It  may  be  true  that  certain  commu- 
nities, such  as  Cape  Csmaveral  and  com- 
munities like  Cocoa  in  Florida  do  not 
have  sufficient  general  property  to  sup- 
port schools.  In  those  instances  I  can 
well  believe  that  Federal  funds  are  ap- 
propriate. However,  in  many  cases  the 
so-called  impacted  areas  have  long  since 
adjusted  to  the  flush  of  warwork  and 
defense  installations.  They  have  grown 
up.  We  find  prosperous  suburbs,  pros- 
perous communities,  well  able  to  sup- 
port the  schools,  nevertheless  receiving 
Federal  grants;  and,  once  receiving  Fed- 
eral grants,  holding  on  to  them  with 
great  insistence.  We  find  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  who  would  fight  to 
the  death  against  any  general  program 
of  Federal  aid  to  education  designed  to 
help  needy  communities  defending  the 
claims  of  prosperous  communities  to 
continue  to  receive  unnecessary  sub- 
sidies. 

It  is  this  type  of  thing  which,  frankly, 
I  find  somewhat  repellent.  This  has 
caused  me  to  enter  the  intellectual  dis- 
pute. It  is  no  longer  a  parliamentary 
dispute.  I  hope  that  sometime  people 
will  practice  consistency.  It  is  anoma- 
lous to  have  people  attack  Federal  aid  for 
education  for  needed  communities  and 
yet  demand  it  for  communities  which 
have  long  since  outgrown  any  need  Lf, 
indeed,  there  was  any  need  in  the  first 
place. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President.  I  modify 


sylvania   does  not  intend  to  press  hi^  niy  amendment,  and  ask  that  the  clerk 

amendment.  read  the  modification. 

However,  I  believe  that  we  need  toj  The      PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

consider  the  whole  impacted  area  prob-  modification  will  be  read. 


The  LsGisLATtvx  Clerk.  On  page  69, 
after  line  7,  it  is  proposed  to  insert: 

(D)  The  Commissioner  of  Education  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  transmission  to  the  Congress 
on  or  before  January  1,  1965,  a  full  report 
of  the  operation  of  Public  Laws  815  and  874, 
as  extended  by  this  Act,  and  his  recommenda- 
tions as  to  what  amendments  to  these  laws 
sho\ild  be  made  If  they  are  further  extended. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand from  the  reworded  amendment 
that  the  Senator  is  not  now  insisting 
upon  reducing  the  3-year  extension  to 
1  year,  but  is  insisting  upon  a  study  being 
made  before  tlie  end  of  1964? 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Under  those  condi- 
tions, of  course,  I  withdraw  my  opposi- 
tion, and  I  commend  the  Senator  for 
making  the  change. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  How  much  time  have  I 
remaining?  Do  I  get  an  additional  15 
minutes,  or  do  I  still  have  available  only 
15  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  does  not  get  suiy  additional  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  How  much  time  have  I 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  20  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment is  self-explanatory,  although  I 
agree  thoroughly  with  what  to  my  way 
of  thinking  was  the  brilliant  argument 
made  by  my  friend  from  Illinois  in  an- 
swer to  the  argument  made  by  my  friend 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  which  has  now 
become  largely  irrelevant  In  view  of  my 
modification,  which  modification  I  now 
ask  my  friend  from  Oregon  to  accept. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  a  question? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Will  the  Senator  state 
briefly  what  the  modification  does  to  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes.  I  have  withdrawn 
the  amendment  which  would  have  con- 
fined the  impacted  area  extension  to 
1  year. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Not  because  I  thought  I 
was  wrong,  because  I  do  not  think  I 
was;  but  because  it  was  completely  ob- 
vious that  I  was  not  going  to  get  any- 
where. Therefore,  it  was  necessary  to 
sweeten  the  amendment  a  little  to  make 
it  applicable  to  the  present  situation. 

I  am  agreeing  to  a  3-year  extension  of 
the  impacted  area  provision,  albeit  re- 
luctantly, and  am  writing  Into  the  bill 
the  same  provision  which  was  in  the 
general  Federal  Aid  to  Education  Act 
wWch  was  passed  in  1961,  calling  on  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  make  a 
study  of  the  operations  under  Public 
Laws  815  and  874,  and  to  report  to  Con- 
gress and  the  President  by  January  1. 
1965,  as  to  what  amendments,  if  any,  he 
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recommends  should  be  made  to  the  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 
Mr.     MUNDT.    Does     the     modified 
amendment  which  the  clerk  has  read 
embody  the  full  text  of  the  Senator's 
amendment  as  it  is  now  at  the  desk? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
There  is  nothing  "under  the  rug."  I 
have  concealed  nothing  from  my  dear 
friend  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.   MUNDT.    I  wanted   to   be  sure 
there  was  nothing  to  impair  the  opera- 
tion of  the  act  for  the  next  3  years. 
Mr.  CLARK.     The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  congratulate  the 
Senator  upon  modifying  the  amendment. 
I  have  joined  with  the  Senator  many 
times  in  trying  to  correct  inequities  by 
having  a  uniform  general  aid  to  edu- 
cation bill.    I  still  support  that  principle. 

However,  I  cannot  overlook  the  fact 
that  we  could  do  a  great  injustice  while 
awaiting  the  passage  of  such  a  law.  Al- 
though the  Senate  has  passed  such  a 
bill  many  times,  it  has  been  defeated  or 
delayed  by  the  other  body  for  various 
reasons,  often  outside  the  scope  of  gen- 
eral Federal  aid. 

Therefore;  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  agreed 
to  a  study  rather  than  a  1-year  exten- 
sion. I  believe  such  a  study  would  result 
in  providing  continued  opportunities  for 
defense-impacted  areas,  which  in  my 
State  have  the  highest  scale  of  taxes 
within  the  State.  Such  aid  supplies  the 
only  possibility  for  providing  adequate 
education  in  many  outlying  Army  and 
Air  Force  bases  and  defense  production 
areas  within  the  larger  centers. 

I  feel  that  the  3-year  extension  which 
the  Senate  bill  provides  would  first  make 
possible  a  good  study,  while  we  hope  we 
can  get  together  with  the  other  House 
on  a  general  Federal  aid  to  education 
bUl. 

School  executives  will  be  able  to  know 
6  or  8  months  ahead  that  they  can  sign 
contracts  with  teachers — it  is  hard  to 
find  good  teachers  these  days — and  make 
certain  of  tenure  of  office  and  plan  for 
a  more  effective  school  system. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
made  a  worthwhile  improvement. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
As  a  matter  of  legislative  history,  I  felt 
it  was  more  Important,  indeed,  that  we 
should  not  give  up  the  increased  need 
to  look  analytically  and  <  carefully  into 
the  impacted  area  legislation.  In  my 
opinion,  it  still  contains  glaring  inequi- 
ties. It  needs  a  careful  going  over. 
Under  the  bill  as  originally  proposed.  It 
would  not  have  received  such  a  study. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  obvious- 
ly has  a  right  to  his  opinion  that  there 
are  Inequities  in  the  law.  That  is  an 
opinion  which  Is  not  shared  by  some  of 
the  rest  of  us. 

Mr.  CLARK.     In  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  It  is  not  the  IntenUon 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  Is  It, 


to  indicate  that  the  legislative  intent  ex- 
presses any  dissatisfaction  with  the  pres- 
ent law? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  cannot  make  legisla- 
tive history  any  better  than  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  can.  I  should  like 
to  indicate  my  opinion,  my  legislative 
feeling,  that  there  Is  a  substantial  In- 
equity. I  cannot  speak  for  the  Senate — 
I  hardly  ever  do. 

As  a  result  of  the  great  expansion  of 
defense  industries  in  that  great  State, 
which  was  the  subject  of  some  comment 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  yesterday  by 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Humphrey],  the  State  of 
the  Senator  from  California  has  been 
able  to  get  such  an  overwhelming  pro- 
portion of  defense  industries  into  his 
State  that  that  State  does  not  need  any 
Federal  aid  to  education  bill.  It  has  al- 
ready received  such  aid. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  Is  not  correct. 
I  said  earlier  in  the  debate  that  in  12 
years  there  will  be  almost  700,000  col- 
lege students  in  my  State.  California 
will  be  required  to  pay  for  44,000  pro- 
fessors and  Instructors. 

However,  in  the  interest  of  time,  and 
because  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
other  labors  to  perform  in  the  public  in- 
terest, I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  while  not  having 
changed  his  mind,  has  changed  his 
amendment.    I  salute  him. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  the  first  to  admit 
that  the  State  educational  system  of 
California  is  the  best  in  the  country. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  If  all  States 
had  as  good  an  educational  system  as 
California,  perhaps  we  would  not  need 
any  Federal  aid  to  education.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  California,  be- 
cause he  has  always  supported  general 
Federal  aid  to  education  legislation  in 
the  most  unselfish  way.  His  State 
really  does  not  need  it,  because  it  has  the 
best  State  system.  It  is  generous  of  him 
to  support  those  of  us  who  represent 
other  States  which  are  not  so  fortunate. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  legislative  his- 
tory is  comforting  to  one  who  is  growing 
old  in  the  public  service. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  is  it  correct  to  say 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
really  not  concerned  with  taking  away 
any  of  the  Inequities  which  California 
now  enjoys,  but,  rather,  proposes  to 
make  those  inequities  universal  among 
the  States? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  my  own  view. 
I  favor  comity  among  the  States. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Oregon  will 
accept  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  demonstrated  again 
the  wonderful  cooperation  he  always  ex- 
tends to  me  as  one  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education.  The 
only  other  member  of  my  subcommittee 
who  is  presently  in  the  Chamber  is  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hn.L],  who  is  also  chairman  of  the 
full  C(Hnmittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. I  have  consulted  with  the  Senator 
from    Alabama.    I    said    on    the    floor 


yesterday  that  we  owe  much  to  him  for 
the  progress  made  in  recent  years  in  the 
whole  field  of  education.  We  owe  him  a 
debt  of  thanks  for  the  aid  he  has  given 
us  in  the  vocational  education  bill.  I 
have  consulted  with  him,  and  he  agrees 
with  me  that  I  should  go  out  on  the  end 
of  a  limb,  so  to  speak,  and  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  by  agreeing  to  take 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  to  conference.  I  shall  take 
it  to  conference  and  do  everything  I  can 
to  try  to  obtain  favorable  consideration 
for  it  in  conference,  because  the  pro- 
posed study  is  needed.  We  supported  it 
last  year.  We  took  it  through  the  Sen- 
ate 2  years  ago.  The  Senate  Is  already 
on  record  in  supix)rt  of  this  proposal. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
his  argument  in  support  of  expanding 
Federal  aid  to  school  districts  educating 
the  other  two-thirds  of  American  boys 
and  girls,  because  the  impacted  area 
program  now  provides  such  aid  to  school 
districts  Involving  only  one-third  of  the 
schoolchildren  of  the  Nation.  I  think  he 
has  made  an  eloquent  argument  in  sup- 
port of  a  universal  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation program. 

Another  result  of  the  study  that  will 
be  made  will  be  that  we  shall  discover 
that  the  study  itself  will  be  another 
monumental  volume  that  can  be  used  in 
support  of  a  general  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation bill.  Once  that  study  has  been 
made,  it  will  be  possible  to  do  equity  to 
the  plea  that  has  been  made  for  years 
for  universality  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Is  it  not  true  that 
in  almost  every  case  in  which  a  Federal 
installation  has  been  constructed,  the 
actual  tax  base  in  the  general  area  has 
been  Improved? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  Federal  installa- 
tions are  usually  made  after  chambers  of 
commerce  have  come  forward  and 
stressed  the  need  and  urged  that  a  Fed- 
eral installation  be  made,  and  all  the 
benefits  that  will  be  made  available  to 
the  Federal  Government  if  the  Installa- 
tions are  made. 

Chamljers  of  conunerce  know  the 
vsdue  of  Installations  to  the  economy  of 
their  areas  and  States.  In  almost  all 
instances  such  installations  have  raised 
the  tax  base. 

Mr.  President,  I  accept  the  amend- 
ment. I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  it.  I 
will  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  modified 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  committee  amendment. 
The  modified  amendment  to  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  not  be  read  but.  rather,  that  I 
may  state  the  purptort  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania may  proceed. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yiel4 
myielf  m  mueh  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  aaiendiiiect  which  I  send  to  tht 
desk  woiikl  sutetitute  for  the  committed 
biU,  the  Proildent's  onmlbus  bill,  which  I4 
3.  SAO.  My  purpose  in  proposing  thi| 
substitute  is  to  bring  before  the  Senate 
the  critical  nature  of  the  educational 
crtsis  in  this  country.  My  fear  is  that 
the  pending  bill  and  the  other  bills  which 
have  been  reported  by  the  Committee  oii 
Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare  do  not  adc-* 
quately  deal  with  that  crisis. 

Yesterday,  I  had  occasion  to  speal^ 
at  some  length  in  the  Senate  on  the  veri 
close  connection  between  the  failures  iq 
our  educational  system  and  the  con-* 
tinuing  chronic  and  persistent  unem-* 
ployment  which  aflUcts  our  country  14 
most  areas,  and  so  seriously  affects  our 
country  in  many  areas,  in  my  own  Stat^ 
and  flsewhere.  where  tinemployment  if 
chronic  and  persistent,  and  has  beeil 
for  a  very  long  time.  | 

The  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
and  Manpower,  of  the  Committee  on  La< 
bor  and  Public  Welfare,  of  which  I  havQ 
the  honor  to  be  chairman,  has  been  hold-* 
ing  comprehensive  hearings  since  earlj^ 
May  in  dealing  with  the  paradox  of  con-* 
tinuing  UDemployment  in  areas  wher< 
our  educational  system  has  fallen  dowi| 
in  not  giving  an  adequate  basic  education 
to  members  of  the  labor  force  in  areas 
where  men  and  women  have  lost  Jobs  be** 
cause  the  industry  in  which  they  had 
earned  their  livelihood  has  become  ob-^ 
solete  and  they  have  no  employable  skills 
to  enable  them  to  get  additional  employ-< 
ment. 

This  testimony  has  highlighted  thQ 
continuing  heavy  rate  of  school  droiwuts, 
which  every  year  is  turning  hundreds  o| 
thousands  of  yoiuig  people  out  on  tha 
streets,  with  no  employable  skills.  W0 
have  seen  the  drastically  heavy  unem-* 
ployment  rate  among  minority  groups, 
particularly  Negroes,  largely  because  of 
lack  of  skills. 

So  with  the  coming — at  an  increasing 
pace,  in  my  opinion — of  automation  and 
with  the  relatively  recent  marriage  of  the 
computer  to  the  assembly  Une,  we  find 
a  situation  in  which  unemployment  at 
the  lower  levels  of  skills  is  constantly 
growing. 

Last  we^,  one  competent  witness,  Mrj 
John  I.  Snyder,  Jr.,  a  manufacturer  at 
automation  equipment,  told  our  subcom-< 
mittee  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  progress 
of  automation — using  that  word  in  ita 
broadest  sense — was  destroying  40,0001 
jobs  a  week,  so  that  there  is  a  continual 
increase  in  the  number  of  people  who  are 
being  put  out  of  work  each  week,  each 
month,  and  each  year,  because  they  have 
no  employable  skills  and  their  Jobs  have 
been  taken  away  from  them  by  machines. 

At  the  same  time,  the  size  of  our  labor 
force  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  ap- 
proximately 1  million  a  year;  so  the 
market  is  being  flooded  with  new 
entrants  into  the  labor  force  at  the  same 
time  that  the  processes  of  automation 
are  decreasing  the  Job  opportunities. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  at  thla 
point,  will  the  Senator  yield,  so  that  r 
may  present  one  statistic? 

B4r.  CLARK.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 


Mr.  MORSK  This  is  a  statistic  with 
which  I  am  quite  sure  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  Is  familiar.  He  will  recall 
that  it  came  up  in  our  hearings — that 
testimony  was  given,  and  was  verified 
by  several  expert  witnesses — that  if  we 
could  just  stop  automation  right  now  at 
Its  present  level,  with  no  more  automa- 
tion, it  would  take,  for  many  years  to 
come,  35,000  new  Jobs  per  week  to  meet 
the  Job  loss  that  the  present  level  of 
automation  is  causing.  If  that  statistic 
does  not  cause  the  Members  of  this  body 
to  take  a  hard  and  long  look  at  the  ob- 
jectives the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
and  I  and  our  committee  have  in  mind  in 
regard  to  coming  to  the  assistance  of 
education,  I  do  not  know  what  statistics 
they  need. 

When  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
finishes  his  remarks,  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  as  to  why  I  do  not  supp>ort  his 
amendment ;  but  I  am  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  him  as  to  the  crisis  that  faces 
the  American  people — not  the  educa- 
tional system,  but  the  American  people — 
in  connection  with  this  matter,  and  as 
to  the  necessity  to  provide  the  support 
that  is  needed  in  order  to  train  people 
so  they  can  be  employed  in  the  new  era 
of  automation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon,  and  I  am  happy 
that  he  brought  that  basic  statistic  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

It  Is  well  established  that  there  are 
fewer  jobs  in  manufacturing  today  than 
there  were  a  few  years  ago;  and  there 
is  no  really  practical  possibility,  accord- 
ing to  most  of  the  economists  whom  we 
have  called  before  omx  subcommittee,  of 
expanding  markets  in  the  area  of  manu- 
facturing, thus  producing  new  opportu- 
nities for  the  sale  of  manvifactured  goods 
in  siiJBcient  quantities  to  create  new  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  manufactur- 
ing. 

Even  in  many  of  the  service  areas.  Job 
opportunities  are  shrinking,  as  banks 
and  retail  establishments  turn  more  to 
the  use  of  computers  and  to  various 
modifications  of  business  machines 
which  enable  them  to  do  the  same 
amount  of  work  with  fewer  employees. 

While  this  condition  is  going  on  with 
respect  to  the  blue-coUar  and  the  white- 
collar  workers  in  the  lower  salary  grades, 
a  paradox  exists  with  respect  to  the 
highly  skilled  occupations — engineers, 
chemists,  biologists,  physicists,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  more  erudite  branches  of 
those  professions;  and  the  result  is  that 
we  are  in  short  supply  for  many  occupa- 
tions which  are  badly  needed  In  the  in- 
terests of  our  national  security  and  our 
national  well-being. 

In  fact,  the  other  day  we  were  In- 
formed that  normally  conservative  look- 
ing ahead  establishes  the  fact  that  by 
the  year  1970  we  will  need  690,000  new 
engineers,  but  we  are  preparing  to  turn 
out  only  270,000  engineers  from  the  en- 
gineering schools  presently  in  existence. 

The  relevance  of  all  this,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  our  present  educational  di- 
lemma is  that  expert  after  exi>ert — 
starting  with  the  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation, Francis  Keppel,  and  including 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Wlllard  Wlrtz, 


and  also  Including  the  former  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Mar- 
ion E.  Folsom,  who  gave  us  some  splendid 
testimony,  and  Senators  will  recall  that 
he  is  still  a  high  executive  in  the  East- 
man Kodak  Co. — and  witness  after  wit- 
ness have  testified  that  the  best  single 
weapon — not  the  only  weapon,  but  the 
best  single  weapon — with  which  to  deal 
with  the  unemployment  situation,  both 
at  the  level  where  there  are  so  many 
unemployed  at  the  moment,  and  with 
the  problem  of  manpower  utilization  at 
the  top  of  the  pyramid,  where  skills  are 
in  short  supply,  is  to  upgrade  our  edu- 
cational system. 

Mr.  President,  on  that  basis  my  thesis 
is  that  the  bill  before  the  Senate  and 
the  bills  which  have  also  been  reported 
to  the  calendar  which  deal  with  the  ex- 
pansion of  library  services  and  with  some 
aid  to  higher  education  are  both  too 
little  and  too  late.  The  least  that  we 
should  be  prepared  to  do  is  to  accept 
the  President's  omnibus  bill,  send  it  over 
to  the  House,  and  hope  that  adequate 
popular  support  could  be  marshaled  be- 
hind it  and  that  the  administration 
would  really  fight  for  it.  Parentheti- 
cally, I  must  say  that  the  administration, 
in  my  opmion,  ran  away  from  Its  own 
bill  before  a  shot  had  been  fired.  I  de- 
plore that.  I  suspect  that  the  advice 
that  they  received  was  unsound.  Of 
course,  they  think  that  they  know  best. 
But  I  believe  that  if  the  President  would 
fight  for  his  bill,  we  could  pass  it.  I 
think  we  ought  to  give  him  an  opportu- 
nity to  fight  for  it.  For  that  reason  I 
have  offered  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  put  the  Presi- 
dent's bUl  before  the  Senate  in  order 
that  the  country  may  see  that  there  are 
at  least  a  few  Senators  who  believe  that 
the  bill  which  hss  come  from  the  com- 
mittee is  not  good  enough  to  meet  the 
crisis  which  confronts  the  country. 

The  best  material  in  support  of  what 
I  am  saying  is  contained  in  the  message 
of  the  President  himself  on  the  subject 
of  education,  which  he  sent  to  Congress 
imder  date  of  January  29,  1963.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
President's  message  on  education  in  sup- 
port of  his  omnibus  bill  may  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Message  on  Education 

Education  Is  the  keystone  In  the  arch  of 
freedom  and  progress.  Nothing  has  con- 
tributed more  to  the  enlargement  of  this 
Nation's  strength  and  opportunities  than  our 
traditional  syltem  of  free,  universal  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  coupled  with 
widespread  availability  of  college  education. 

For  the  individual,  the  doors  to  the  school- 
house,  to  the  library  and  to  the  college  lead 
to  the  richest  treasures  of  our  open  society: 
to  the  power  of  knowledge — to  the  training 
and  skills  necessary  for  productive  employ- 
ment— to  the  wisdom,  the  Ideals,  and  the 
culttire  which  enrich  life — end  to  the  cre- 
ative, self-disciplined  understanding  of  so- 
ciety needed  for  good  citizenship  in  today's 
changing  and  challenging  world. 

For  the  Nation,  increasing  the  quality  and 
availability  of  education  is  vital  to  both  our 
national  security  and  our  domestic  well-be- 
ing.   A  free  nation  can  rise  no  higher  than 
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the  standard  of  excellence  set  in  its  schools 
and  colleges.  Ignorance  and  Illiteracy,  un- 
skilled workers  and  school  dropouts — these 
and  other  failures  of  our  educational  system 
breed  fallxires  in  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic system:  delinquency,  unemployment, 
chronic  dependence,  a  waste  of  human  re- 
sources, a  loss  of  productive  power  and  pxir- 
chasing  power  and  an  increase  in  tax -sup- 
ported benefits.  The  loss  of  only  1  year's 
Income  due  to  unemployment  is  more  than 
the  total  cost  of  12  years  of  education 
through  high  school.  Failure  to  improve 
educational  performance  is  thus  not  only 
poor  social  policy,  it   is   poor  economics. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  only  10  per- 
cent of  our  adults  had  a  high  school  or  col- 
lege education.  Today  such  an  education 
has  become  a  requirement  for  an  increasing 
number  of  Jobs.  Yet  nearly  40  percent  of 
our  youths  are  dropping  out  before  gradu- 
ating from  high  school:  only  43  percent  of 
our  adults  have  completed  high  school;  only 
8  percent  of  our  adults  have  completed  col- 
lege; and  only  16  percent  of  our  young 
people  are  presently  completing  college.  As 
my  science  advisory  committee  has  reported, 
one  of  ovx  most  serious  manpower  shortages 
is  the  lack  of  Ph.  D.'s  in  engineering,  science, 
and  mathematics;  only  about  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  our  school  age  generation  is 
achieving  Ph.  D.  degrees  in  all  fields. 

This  Nation  is  committed  to  greater  in- 
vestment in  economic  growth;  and  recent 
research  has  shown  that  one  of  the  most 
beneficial  of  all  such  investments  is  educa- 
tion, accounting  for  some  40  percent  of  the 
Nation's  growth  and  productivity  in  recent 
years.  It  is  an  investment  which  3rields  a 
substantial  return  in  the  higher  wages  and 
purchasing  power  of  trained  workers,  in  the 
new  products  and  techniques  which  come 
from  skilled  minds  and  in  the  constant  ex- 
pansion of  this  Nation's  storehouse  of  useful 
knowledge. 

In  the  new  age  of  science  and  space.  Im- 
proved education  is  essential  to  give  new 
meaning  to  our  national  purpose  and  power. 
In  the  last  20  years,  mankind  has  acquired 
more  scientific  information  than  in  all  of 
previous  history.  Ninety  percent  of  all  the 
scientists  that  ever  lived  are  alive  and  work- 
ing today.  Vast  stretches  of  the  unknown 
are  being  explored  every  day  for  military, 
medical,  commercial,  and  other  reasons. 
And  finally,  th«  twisting  course  of  the  cold 
war  requires  a  citizenry  that  understands 
our  principles  and  problems.  It  requires 
skilled  manpower  and  brainpower  to  match 
the  power  of  totalitarian  discipline.  It  re- 
quires a  sclenUfic  effort  which  demonstrates 
the  superiority  of  freedom.  And  it  requires 
an  electorate  in  every  State  with  sufficiently 
broad  horizons  and  sufficient  matvirlty  of 
judgment  to  guide  this  Nation  safely  through 
whatever  lies  ahead. 

In  short,  from  every  point  of  view,  educa- 
tion is  of  paramount  concern  to  the  na- 
tional Interest  as  well  as  to  each  individual. 
Today  we  need  a  new  standard  of  excellence 
in  education,  matched  by  the  fullest  pos- 
sible access  to  educational  opportunities, 
enabling  each  citizen  to  develop  his  talents 
to  the  maximum  possible  extent. 

Our  concern  as  a  Nation  for  the  future 
of  our  children — and  the  growing  demands 
of  modern  education  which  Federal  financ- 
ing is  better  able  to  assist — make  it  neces- 
sary to  expand  Federal  aid  to  education  be- 
yond the  existing  limited  niimber  of  special 
programs.  We  can  no  longer  afford  the 
luxury  of  endless  debate  over  all  the  compli- 
cated and  sensitive  questions  raised  by  each 
new  proposal  on  Federal  participation  in  ed- 
ucation. To  be  sure,  these  are  all  hard  prob- 
lems— but  this  Nation  has  not  come  to  its 
present  position  of  leadership  by  avoiding 
hard  problems.  We  are  at  a  point  in  history 
when  we  must  face  and  resolve  these  prob- 
lems. 


State  and  local  governments  and  private 
institutions,  responsive  to  individual  and 
local  circumstances,  have  admirably  served 
larger  national  purposes  as  well.  They  have 
written  a  remarkable  record  of  freedom  of 
thought  and  independence  of  judgment:  and 
they  have,  in  recent  years,  devoted  sharply 
increased  resources  to  education.  Total  na- 
tional outlays  for  education  nearly  trebled 
during  the  1940's  and  more  than  doubled 
during  the  1950's,  reaching  a  level  of  nearly 
•25  billion  in  1960.  As  a  proportion  of  na- 
tional Income,  this  represented  a  rise  from 
little  more  than  4  percent  in  1940  to  nearly 
6  percent  In  1960,  an  Increase  of  over  40 
percent  in  total  effort. 

But  all  this  has  not  been  enough.  And 
the  Federal  Government — despite  increasing 
recognition  of  education  as  a  nationwide 
challenge,  and  despite  the  increased  financial 
difficulties  encountered  by  States,  communi- 
ties, and  private  institutions  in  carrying  this 
burden — has  clearly  not  met  its  responsi- 
bilities in  education.  It  has  not  offered 
sufficient  help  to  our  present  educational  sys- 
tem to  meet  its  inadequacies  and  overcome 
its  obstacles. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  Federal  Oovernment 
should  take  over  responsibility  for  education. 
That  is  neither  desirable  nor  feasible.     In- 
stead its  participation  should  be  selective, 
stimulative  and.  where  possible,  transitional. 
A  century  of  experience   with   land-grant 
colleges  has  demonstrated   that   Federal   fi- 
nancial participation  can  assist  educational 
progress  and  growth  without  Federal  control. 
In  the  last  decade,  experience  with  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  with  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  and  with  programs 
for   assisting   federally   affected  school   dis- 
tricts has  demonstrated  that  Federal  support 
can    benefit    education    without    leading    to 
Federal  control.     The  proper  Federal  role  is 
to  identify  national  education  goals  and  to 
help    local.    State,    and    private    authorities 
build    the    necessary   roads   to   reach    those 
goals.     Federal  aid  will  enable  our  schools, 
colleges  and  universities  to  be  more  stable 
financially  and  therefore  more  independent. 
These  goals  include  the  following: 
First,  we  must  Improve  the  quality  of  in- 
struction provided  in  all  of  ovir  schools  and 
colleges.     We    must    stimulate    interest    in 
learning    in   order    to   reduce    the    alarming 
number   of  students  who  now  drop  out  of 
school  or  who  do  not  continue  into  higher 
levels  of  education.    This  requires  more  and 
better    teachers — teachers    who    can    be    at- 
tracted to  and  retained  in  schools  and  col- 
leges  only  if  pay    levels   reflect  more   ade- 
quately the  value  of  the  services  they  render. 
It  also  requires  that  our  teachers  and  in- 
structors be  equipped  with  the  best  possible 
teaching  materials  and  curriculums.     They 
must  have  at  their   command   methods  of 
instruction    proven    by    thorough    scientific 
research   into  the   learning   process   and  by 
careful  experimentation. 

Second,  our  educational  system  faces  a 
major  problem  of  quantity — of  coping  with 
the  needs  of  our  expanding  population  and 
of  the  rising  educational  expectations  for 
our  children  which  all  of  us  share  as  parents. 
Nearly  50  mllUon  people  were  enrolled  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  in  1962 — an  increase  of 
more  than  50  percent  since  1950.  By  1970, 
college  enrollment  will  nearly  double,  and 
secondary  schools  will  increase  enrollment 
by  50  percent — categories  in  which  the  cost 
of  education,  including  facilities,  is  several 
times  higher  than  in  elementary  schools. 

Third,  we  must  give  special  attention  to 
Increasing  the  opportunities  and  incentives 
for  all  Americans  to  develop  their  talents  to 
the  utmost — to  compete  their  education  and 
to  continue  their  self-development  through- 
out life.  This  means  preventing  school  drop- 
outs. Improving  and  expanding  special  edu- 
cational services,  and  providing  better  edu- 
cation in  slum,  distressed,  and  rural  areas 


where  the  educational  attaliunent  of  students 
is  far  below  par.  It  means  Increased  oppor- 
tunities for  those  students  both  wUllng  and 
intellectually  able  to  advance  their  educa- 
tion at  the  college  and  graduate  levels.  It 
means  increased  attention  to  vocational  and 
technical  education,  which  have  long  been 
underdeveloped  in  both  effectiveness  and 
scope,  to  the  detriment  of  our  workers  and 
our  technological  progress. 

In  support  of  these  three  basic  goals,  I  am 
proposing  today  a  comprehensive,  balanced 
program  to  enlarge  the  Federal  Government's 
investment  in  the  education  of  its  citizens — 
a  program  aimed  at  increasing  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  of  potentially  every 
American  citizen,  regardless  of  age,  race,  re- 
ligion, income,  and  educational  achievement. 

This  program  has  been  shaped  to  meet  our 
goals  on  the  basis  of  three  fundamental 
guidelines : 

A.  An  appraised  of  the  entire  range  of 
educational  problems,  viewing  educational 
opportunity  as  a  continuous  lifelong  proc- 
ess, starting  with  preschool  training  and 
extending  through  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  coUege.  graduate  education,  vo- 
cational education.  Job  training  and  re- 
training adult  education,  and  such  general 
community  educational  resources  as  the  pub- 
lic library; 

B.  A  selective  application  of  Federal  aid — 
aimed  at  strengthening,  not  weakening,  the 
independence  of  existing  school  systems  and 
aimed  at  meeting  our  most  urgent  educa- 
tion problems  and  objectives.  Including 
quality  Improvement;  teacher  training;  spt- 
cial  problems  of  slum,  depressed,  and  rural 
areas;  needy  students;  manpower  shortage 
areas  such  as  science  and  engineering;  and 
shortages  of  educational  facilities;  and 

C.  More  effective  implementation  of  exist- 
ing laws,  as  refiected  in  my  recent  budget 
recommendations. 

To  enable  the  full  range  of  educational 
needs  to  be  considered  as  a  whole,  I  am 
transmitting  to  the  Congress  with  this  mes- 
sage a  single,  comprehensive  education  bill — 
the  National  Education  Improvement  Act 
of  1963.  For  education  cannot  easily  or 
wisely  be  divided  into  separate  parts.  Each 
part  is  linked  to  the  other.  The  colleges 
depend  on  the  work  of  the  schools;  the 
schools  depend  on  the  colleges  for  teachers; 
vocational  and  technical  education  Is  not 
separate  from  general  education.  This  bUl 
recalls  the  posture  of  Jefferstwi:  "Nobody 
can  doubt  my  zeal  for  the  general  instruc- 
tion of  the  people.  I  never  have  proposed 
a  sacrifice  of  the  primary  to  the  ultimate 
grade  of  instruction.  Let  us  keep  our  eyir 
steadily  on  the  whole  system." 

In  order  that  its  full  relation  to  economic 
growth,  to  the  new  age  of  science,  to  the 
national  security,  and  to  hiiman  and  In- 
stitutional freedom  may  be  analyzed  in 
proper  perspective,  this  bill  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  as  a  combination  of  ele- 
ments designed  to  solve  problems  that  have 
no  single  solution. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  measure — and  it 
neither  includes  nor  rejects  all  of  the  fea- 
tures which  have  long  been  sought  by  the 
various  educational  groups  and  organiza- 
tions. It  is  instead  an  attempt  to  launch  a 
prudent  and  balanced  program  drawing 
upon  the  efforts  of  many  past  Congresses 
and  the  proposals  of  many  Members  of  both 
Roxises  and  both  political  parties.  It  la 
solely  an  educational  program,  without  try- 
ing to  solve  all  other  difficult  domestic  prob- 
lems. It  is  clearly  realistic  in  terms  of  its 
cost — and  it  is  clearly  essential  to  the  grow^ 
and  security  of  this  country. 

Z.    THE    EXPANSION    OF    OPPORTUNrmS    POB 

iNDivmuALS  nr  hichks  education 
Our  present  American  educational  system 
was  founded  on  the  principle  that  oppor- 
tunity for  education  in  this  country  should 
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tw  »T«iUbIe  to  all — ^not  merely  to  those  wbb 
bAT*  the  ability  to  pay.  In  the  past.  th|a 
haa  meant  frae  public  elementary  and  sec)- 
ondary  aehoola  In  every  community — ther^ 
after,  land-grant.  State,  and  municipal  col- 
leges, and  vocational  education— and  moM 
recently,  job  retraining  and  specialized 
teachers  for  students  with  special  educa- 
tional problems. 

Now  a  veritable  tidal  wave  of  student*  Is 
advancing  Inexorably  on  our  Institutions  Of 
higher  ediieatlon.  where  the  annual  costs  p«r 
student  are  several  times  as  high  as  the  co«t 
of  a  high  school  education,  and  where  theie 
costs  must  be  borne  In  large  part  by  the 
student  or  his  parents,  nve  years  ago  the 
graduating  class  of  the  secondary  schools  was 
1.6  million:  5  years  from  now  it  wlU  be  US 
million.  The  futxn^  of  these  young  people 
and  the  Nation  rests  In  large  part  on  their 
access  to  college  and  graduate  education. 
For  this  country  reserves  Its  highest  honors 
for  only  one  iLlnd  of  aristocracy — that  which 
the  Founding  Fathers  called  "an  artstocrady 
or  achtovemsnt  arising  out  of  a  democracy  Of 
opportunity." 

WsQ  ovar  half  of  all  paiwnts  with  school- 
ag«  ohndren  expect  them  to  attend  ooUege. 
But  only  one-third  do  so.  Some  40  percent 
b>  of  those  who  enter  college  do  not  grad\iat«. 

ki  and  only  a  small  number  continue  Into  grad- 

uate and  professional  study.  The  lack  of 
adequate  aid  to  students  plays  a  large  paft 
tn  this  dlstoiMng  record. 

Federal  aid  to  eoUege  students  is  not  neiT. 
Mors  than  3  million  World  War  II  and  Ko- 
rean ccolUet  veterans  have  received  $6  bil- 
lion In  Federal  funds  since  1944  to  assist 
tbrSDi  to  attend  ooUege. 

Additionally,  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  collage  student  loan  program  h«8 
aided  more  than  800,000  students  in  mote 
than  1,500  institutions  who  have  borrowed 
nearly  $330  million.  In  4  years  of  opera- 
tions, defaults  have  totaled  only  9700  while 
repayment  rates  are'mcH^  than  twice  th^t 
reqtilred  by  law. 

But  as  effective  as  this  program  has  been. 
It  has  not  fullUled  Its  original  objective  Of 
assuring  that  "no  student  of  ability  will  be 
denied  an  opportvinlty  for  higher  education 
because  of  financial  need."  The  Institution- 
al celling  at  $360,000  per  year  on  the  Feder^ 
contribution  limits  loan  funds  In  at  lea^t 
08  (A  the  presently  participating  Instlttl- 
tlons.  The  annual  statutory  celling  of  990 
mllllDn  on  Federal  appropriations  restricts 
the  sice  of  the  program.  As  a  result,  only 
about  6  percent  of  the  stvidents  enrolled  Ua 
participating  colleges  are  assisted.  Addi- 
tionally, the  forgiveness  feature  for  teachefs 
Is  rendered  less  attractive  as  well  as  leM 
meaningful  by  excluding  thoee  who  go  on  to 
teach  In  colleges,  private  schools  or  on  ovet- 
sea  military  posts.  This  proven  prograki 
must  be  enlarged  and  strengthened. 

Other  types  of  assistance  are  needed.  For 
students  who  cannot  meet  the  financial  cri- 
teria under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  loan  program,  a  loan  Inswance  pn)- 
gram — drawing  on  techniques  well  estab- 
lished by  the  FHA  and  other  Federal 
programs — would  encourage  banks  and  oth^r 
Institutions  to  loan  more  money  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 

Moreover,  many  students  from  families 
vlth  limited  inoomcs  cannot  and  should  not 
carry  a  heavy  burden  of  debt.  They  mu$t 
rely  largely  on  Income  from  employment 
while  In  college.  For  these  students,  tlie 
Federal  Oovemment  should — as  It  did  In  tl|e 
days  of  the  National  Touth  Admlnlstration--- 
iMlp  eolleges  provide  additional  student  work 
opportunities  of   an   educational  character. 

A  serious  barrier  to  Increased  graduate 
study  Is  the  lack  of  adequate  financial  aid  for 
graduate  students.  Only  1,500  fellowships 
are  permitted  annually  under  the  Nation41 
Defense  Education  Act  program,  upon  which 
«•  are  dependent  for  urgently  needed  in- 
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creases  in  the  number  of  college  teachers 
and  the  number  of  graduate  students  pur- 
suing other  courses  essential  to  the  Nation's 
advancement  and  security.  The  National 
Science  Foundation  has  brocwl  authority  for 
fellowships  and  training  grants,  but  its  pro- 
gram, too,  has  been  restricted  by  limited  ap- 
propriations. The  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Conunittee  has  predicted  that  the 
dramatically  Increasing  demand  for  engi- 
neers, mathematicians,  and  physical  scien- 
tists, will  require  that  the  output  of  Ph.  D.'s 
in  these  fields  alone  be  increased  2'/4  times, 
to  a  total  of  7,500  annually  by  1970,  and  that 
the  number  of  master's  degrees  awarded  an- 
nually be  substantially  increased.  In  all 
fields  the  need  exceeds  the  supply  of  doctoral 
recipients.  The  shortage  Is  particularly 
acute  In  college  teaching,  where  at  present 
rates  the  Nation  will  lack  90.000  doctoral 
degree  holders  by  1970.  It  is  clearly  con- 
trary to  the  national  interest  to  have  the 
n\iniber  of  graduate  students  limited  by  the 
financial  ability  of  those  able  and  Interested 
In  pxirsulng  advanced  degrees.  Fellowship 
programs  can  ease  m\K:h  of  the  financial  bur- 
den and,  most  Importantly,  encourage  and 
stimulate  a  fuller  realization  and  utlll2atlon 
of  our  human  resources. 

The  welfare  and  security  of  the  Nation 
require  that  we  Increase  our  investment  in 
financial  assistance  for  college  students  both 
at  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels.  In 
keeping  with  present  needs  and  our  tradi- 
tions of  maximum  self-help.  I  recommend 
that  the  Congress  enact  legislation  to— 

1.  Extend  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  student  loan  program,  liberalise  the  re- 
payment forgiveness  for  teachers,  raise  the 
celling  on  total  appropriations  and  eliminate 
the  limitation  on  amounts  available  to  Indi- 
vidual institutions. 

2.  Authorize  a  supplementary  new  pro- 
gram of  Federal  Insurance  for  conunerclal 
loans  made  by  banks  and  other  Institutions 
to  college  students  for  educational  purposes. 

3.  Establish  a  new  w(»:k-study  program  for 
needy  college  students  unable  to  carry  too 
heavy  a  loan  burden,  providing  up  to  half 
the  pay  for  students  employed  by  the  col- 
leges In  work  of  an  educational  character — 
as,  for  example,  laboratory,  library,  or  re- 
search assistants. 

4.  Increase  the  number  of  National  Defense 
Education  Act  fellowships  to  be  awarded  by 
the  OiBce  of  Education  from  1.500  to  12,000, 
including  summer  session  awards. 

5.  Authorize  a  thorough  survey  and  evalu- 
ation of  the  need  for  scholarships  or  ad- 
ditional financial  assistance  to  undergrad- 
uate students  so  that  any  fiutber  action 
needed  in  this  area  can  be  considered  by 
the  next  Congress. 

6.  In  addition,  as  part  of  this  program  to 
Increase  financial  assistance  to  students,  the 
1964  budget  recommendations  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  which  are  al- 
ready before  the  Congress,  include  a  pro- 
posed increase  of  $35  million  to  expand  the 
niunber  of  fellowships  and  new  teaching 
grants  for  graduate  study  from  2,800  In 
1963  to  8.700  In  fiscal  1964. 

n.    EXPANSIOIf    AKO    IMPSOVEMSirT    OF    HIGRXB 
KDUCATION 

Aid  to  college  students  will  be  to  no  avail 
If  there  are  insufflcient  college  classrooms. 
The  long-predicted  crisis  in  higher  educa- 
tion facilities  Is  now  at  hand.  For  the  next 
15  years,  even  without  additional  student 
aid,  enrollment  Increases  in  colleges  will 
average  340,000  each  year.  If  we  are  to  ac- 
commodate the  projected  enrollment  of  more 
than  7  million  college  students  by  1970 — a 
doubling  during  the  decade — $23  billion  of 
new  facilities  will  be  needed,  more  than  3 
times  the  quantity  built  during  the  preced- 
ing decade.  This  means  that,  unless  we 
are  to  deny  higher  education  opportunities 
to  OTir  youth,  American  colleges  and  univer- 


sities must  expand  their  academic  facilities 
at  a  rate  much  faster  than  their  present 
resources  will  permit. 

In  many  colleges,  students  with  adequate 
modem  dormitories  and  living  quarters — 
thanks  to  the  College  Housing  Act — are 
crammed  In  outmoded,  overcrowded  class- 
rooms, laboratories  and  libraries.  Even 
now  It  Is  too  late  to  provide  these  facilities 
to  meet  the  sharp  increases  in  college  en- 
rollment expected  during  the  next  2 
years.  Further  delay  will  aggravate  an  al- 
ready critical  situation. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  the  prompt  en- 
actment of  a  program  to  provide  loans  to 
public  and  nonprofit  private  institutions  of 
higher  education  for  construction  of  ur- 
gently neded  academic  facilities. 

"Hie  opportunity  for  a  college  education 
Is  severely  limited  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  young  people  because  there  Is  no  college 
in  their  own  community.  Studies  Indicate 
that  the  likelihood  of  going  to  college  on 
the  part  of  a  high  school  graduate  who  lives 
within  20-25  miles  of  a  college  is  50  percent 
greater  than  it  Is  for  the  student  who  lives 
beyond  conunuting  distance.  This  absence 
of  college  facilities  In  many  conununitles 
causes  an  unfortunate  waste  of  some  of  our 
most  promising  youthful  talent.  A  demon- 
strated method  of  meeting  this  ptu-tlcular 
problem  effectively  Is  the  creation  of  2-year 
community  colleges — a  program  that  should 
be  undertaken  without  delay  and  which 
will  require  Federal  assistance  for  the  con- 
struction of  adequate  facilities. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  a  program  of 
grants  to  States  for  construction  of  public 
community  junior  colleges. 

There  is  an  especially  urgent  need  for  col« 
lege  level  training  of  technicians  to  assist 
scientists,  engineers,  and  doctors.  Although 
ideally  one  scientist  or  engineer  should  have 
the  backing  of  two  or  three  technicians,  our 
Institutions  today  are  not  producing  even  one 
technician  for  each  three  science  and  engi- 
neering graduates.  This  shortage  results  In 
an  Inefllclent  use  of  professional  manpower — 
the  occupation  of  critically  needed  time  and 
talent  to  perform  tasks  which  could  be  per- 
formed by  others — an  extravagance  which 
cannot  be  tolerated  when  the  Nation's  de- 
mand for  scientists,  engineers,  and  doctors 
continues  to  grow.  Failure  to  give  attention 
to  this  matter  will  impede  the  objectives  of 
the  graduate  and  poet-graduate  training  pro- 
grams mentioned  below. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  a  program  of 
grants  to  aid  public  and  private  nonprofit 
institutions  in  the  training  of  scientific,  engi- 
neering and  medical  technicians  in  3-year 
college-level  programs,  covering  up  to  60  i>er- 
cent  of  the  cost  of  constructing  and  equip- 
ping as  well  as  operating  the  neceesary  aca- 
demic facilities. 

Special  urgency  exists  for  expanding  the 
capacity  for  the  graduate  training  of  engi- 
neers, scientists  and  mathematicians.  The 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee  has 
recently  reported  that  an  unprecedented  ac- 
celeration in  the  production  of  advanced  de- 
grees Is  Inunedlately  neceesary  to  Increase 
our  national  capability  in  these  fields. 
Added  facilities,  larger  faculties,  and  new 
Institutions  are  needed.  I  have  recom- 
mended, therefore.  In  the  proposed  1964 
budget  already  before  the  Congress,  a 
strengthening  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation matching  grant  program  for  institu- 
tions of  higher  ed\K»tion  to  expand  and  Im- 
prove graduate  and  undergraduate  science 
facilities. 

Because  today's  trend  In  colleges  and  uni- 
versities is  toward  less  lecturing  and  more 
Independent  study,  the  college  and  university 
library  becomes  even  more  essential  in  the 
life  of  our  students.  Today,  as  reported  by 
the  American  Library  Association,  nearly  all 
college  libraries  are  urgently  In  need  of  ad- 
ditional books,  periodicals,  scientific  reports 
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and  similar  materials  to  accommodate  the 
growing  niunber  of  students  and  faculty. 
Additionally,  they  need  buildings,  equipment 
and  publications  to  serve  their  academic 
comn\ unities,  whether  public  or  private. 

I  recommend  the  authorisation  of  Federal 
grants  to  public  and  private  Institutions  of 
higher  education  for  library  materials  and 
construction,  on  a  broad  geographic  basis, 
with  priority  to  those  most  \irgently  requir- 
ing expansion  and  improvement. 

Expansion  of  high  quality  graduate  educa- 
tion and  research  in  all  fields  is  essential 
to  national  security  and  economic  growth. 
Means  of  Increasing  oiir  supply  of  highly 
trained  professional  personnel  to  match  the 
rapidly  growing  demands  of  teaching.  In- 
dustry, government,  and  research  warrants 
our  Interest  and  support. 

We  need  many  more  graduate  centers,  and 
they  should  be  better  distributed  geograph- 
ically. Three-quarters  of  all  doctoral  degrees 
are  granted  by  a  handful  of  universities  lo- 
cated In  12  States.  The  remaining  States 
with  half  our  population  produce  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  Ph.  D.'s. 

New  Industries  Increasingly  gravitate  to  or 
are  innovated  by  strong  centers  of  learning 
and  research.  The  distressed  area  of  the 
future  may  well  be  one  which  lacks  centers 
of  graduate  education  and  research.  It  Is  In 
the  national  Interest  to  encourage  establish- 
ment of  these  critically  needed  centers  of 
advanced  learning,  especially  in  parts  of  the 
Nation  now  lacking  them. 

I  reconunend  enactment  of  a  Federal  grant 
program  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Educatlcm,  and  Welfare  for  the  de- 
velopment and  expansion  of  new  graduate 
centers.  I  also  urge  appropriation  of  the  in- 
creased funds  requested  in  my  1964  budget 
for  expansion  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation program  of  science  development 
grants,  which  will  also  contribute  to 
strengthening  of  graduate  education. 

Our  experience  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  with  respect  to  modem  lan- 
giiage  and  area  centers  has  demonstrated 
that  Federal  aid  can  q;>ur  development  of  In- 
tellectual talent.  They  deserve  our  continu- 
ing support,  with  assurance  that  resources 
will  be  available  for  orderly  expansion  in 
keeping  with  availability  of  teaching  talent. 

I  recommend  that  the  current  modern  for- 
eign language  program  aiding  public  and 
private  Institutions  of  higher  learning  be  ex- 
tended and  expanded. 

rn.    IMPBOVKMXMT  or  XSOCATIONAL  QUAUTT 

A  basic  source  of  knowledge  Is  research. 
Industry  has  long  realized  this  truth.  Health 
and  agriculture  have  established  the  worth 
of  systematic  research  and  development.  But 
research  In  education  has  been  astonishingly 
meager  and  frequently  ignored.  A  fraction 
of  1  percent  of  this  Nation's  total  expendi- 
tures for  education  Is  now  devoted  to  such 
research.  It  Is  appalling  that  so  little  Is 
known  about  the  level  of  performance,  com- 
parative value  of  alternative  investments 
and  specialized  problems  of  our  educational 
S3r8tem — and  that  it  lags  behind,  sometimes 
by  as  much  as  20  or  even  50  years.  In  utiliz- 
ing the  results  of  research  and  keeping 
abreast  of  man's  knowledge  in  all  fields,  in- 
cluding education  Itself. 

Highest  priority  must  be  given  to  strength- 
ening our  educational  research  efforts,  in- 
cluding a  substantial  expansion  of  the  course 
content  Improvement  programs  which  the 
Government  has  supported,  particularly 
through  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
Two  interrelated  actions  are  necessary: 

1.  I  have  reconunended  appropriations  in 
the  1964  budget  for  substantially  expanding 
the  National  Science  Foundation  science  and 
mathematics  course  materials  program  and 
the  Office  of  Education  educational  research 
program. 

2.  I  recommend  legislation  to  broaden  the 
Cooperative  Research  Act  to  authorize  sup- 


port of  centers  for  multipurpose  educational 
research,  and  for  development  and  demon- 
stration programs;  and  to  broaden  the  types 
of  educational  agencies  eligible  to  conduct 
research. 

The  second  step  to  Improvement  of  educa- 
tional quality  Is  teacher  training.  The  qual- 
ity of  education  is  determined  primarily  by 
the  quality  of  the  teacher.  Yet  one  out  of 
every  five  teachers  In  the  United  States  has 
either  not  been  certified  by  his  State  as 
qualified  to  teach  or  failed  to  complete  4 
years  of  college  study.  In  the  field  of  Eng- 
lish, between  40  and  60  percent  of  the  sec- 
ondary school  teachers  lack  even  the  mini- 
mum requirement  of  a  college  major  in  that 
subject.  Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that, 
largely  because  of  unsatisfactory  elementary 
and  secondary  school  Instruction,  our  col- 
leges and  universities  are  now  required  to 
spend  over  $10  million  annually  on  remedial 
English  courses. 

The  lack  of  teacher  quality  and  prepara- 
tion in  other  fields  Is  equally  disturbing. 
More  than  two- thirds  of  our  1.6  million 
teachers  completed  their  degree  work  more 
than  5  years  ago.  Yet,  within  the  past  5 
years,  major  advances  have  been  made — ^not 
only  in  the  physical,  biological,  engineering, 
and  mathematical  sciences,  but  also  in 
specialized  branches  of  the  sodal  sciences, 
the  arts  and  humanities,  and  in  the  art  of 
teaching  Itself. 

In  addition,  we  lack  sufficient  trained 
teachers  for  6  million  handicapped  children 
and  youth,  including  1.5  million  mentally 
retarded  and  another  1.5  million  with  very 
serious  social  and  emotional  problems.  Only 
through  special  classes,  tavight  by  specially 
trained  teachers,  can  these  children  prei>are 
for  rehabilitation,  employment,  and  com- 
munity participation.  Yet  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  these  children  now  have  access  to 
the  special  education  they  require,  primarily 
because  of  the  lack  of  qualified  special 
teachers,  college  Instructors,  research  per- 
sonnel, and  supervisors.  It  is  estimated  that 
75,000  special  teachers — 55.000  more  than 
presently  available — are  needed  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  alone. 

The  teacher  training  support  programs  erf 
the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the 
Office  of  Education  have  demonstrated  their 
value. 

I  recommend,  therefore : 

That  the  National  Science  Foundation 
program  for  training  institutes  for  teachers 
in  the  natural  sciences,  mathematics,  en- 
gineering and  social  sciences  be  expanded 
to  provide  for  upgrading  the  knowledge  and 
skills  of  46,000  teachers,  as  provided  in  my 
1964    budget   recommendations; 

That  new  legislation  be  enacted  to  (a) 
broaden  authority  for  teacher  institutes 
financed  by  the  Office  of  Education,  now 
restricted  to  school  guidance  counselors  and 
language  teachers,  to  other  academic  fields: 
<b)  authorize  a  program  of  project  grants 
to  help  colleges  and  universities  Improve 
their  teacher  preparation  programs  by  up- 
grading academic  courses  and  staff,  by  en- 
couraging the  selection  and  retention  of 
their  most  talented  prospective  teachers, 
and  by  attracting  and  training  teachers 
from  new  sources  such  as  retired  military 
personnel  or  women  whose  family  responsi- 
bilities permit  them  to  teach;  and  (c)  au- 
thorize training  grants  through  colleges  and 
universities  for  teachers  and  other  educa- 
tion personnel  requiring  specialized  train- 
ing, with  particular  emphasis  on  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  of  the  mentally  retarded  and 
other  handicapped  children,  teachers  of 
gifted  or  culturally  deprived  children,  teach- 
ers of  adult  literacy,  librarians,  and  educa- 
tional researchers. 

IV.     STRENCTHINTNO     PUBLIC    ELESTENTART     AND 
SECONDART  EDtTCATION 

Improved  research  and  teacher  training 
are  not  enough.  If  good  teachers  do  not 
choose  to  teach.     Yet  present  salary  sched- 


ules in  some  cases  are  too  low  at  the  start 
to  compete  against  other  positions  available 
to  college  graduates.  In  almost  all  cases, 
they  are  too  low  at  the  top  to  retain  our 
ablest  young  teachers.  Without  sufficient 
Incentive  to  make  teaching  a  lifetime  career, 
teachers  with  valuable  training  and  experi- 
ence but  heavy  family  responsibilities  too 
often  become  frustrated  and  drop  out  of 
the  profession.  Their  children  may  never 
try  to  enter.  Although  teachers'  salaries 
have  generally  Improved  in  the  Nation  in 
recent  years,  there  are  still  districts  which 
have   starting  salaries  below   $3,000. 

Good  teachers,  moreover,  need  good 
schools.  Last  year,  over  1,500.000  children 
were  in  overcrowded  classrooms  and  an  esti- 
mated 2  million  others  were  studying  amid 
grossly  substandard  health  and  safety  con- 
ditions. In  many  areas  school  dropouts,  or 
the  education  of  the  economically  disad- 
vantaged, the  culturally  deprived,  the  phys- 
ically or  mentally  handicapped,  and  the 
gifted  require  specially  designed  programs 
which  simply  are  not  available. 

I  am  not  the  first,  but  I  hope  to  be  the 
last  President  to  be  compelled  to  call  these 
needless  shortcomings  to  the  Nation's  at- 
tention. These  are  national  problems  cross- 
ing State  boundaries,  and  deserving  of  na- 
tional attention.  In  our  mobile  popula- 
tion— where  every  year  one  out  of  five 
families  moves,  sometimes  across  the  street, 
but  often  across  State  lines — every  family 
has  reason  to  make  teaching  in  every  State 
a  more  rewarding  and  productive  profession, 
and  to  help  every  State  strengthen  Its  public 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  par- 
ticularly in  those  school  districts  that  are 
financially  unable  to  keep  up. 

Yet  let  us  face  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government  cannot  provide  all  the  financial 
assistance  needed  to  solve  all  of  the  problems 
mentioned.  Instead  of  a  general  aid  ap- 
proach that  could  at  best  create  a  small 
wave  in  a  huge  oceap,  our  efforts  should 
be  selective  and  stlmiilatlve,  encouraging  the 
States  to  redouble  their  efforts  under  a  plan 
that  would  phase  out  Federal  aid  over  a  4- 
year  period. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  a  4-year  program 
to  provide  $1.5  billion  to  assist  States  in 
undertaking  under  their  own  State  plans 
selective  and  urgent  improvements  in  public 
elementary  and  secondary  education  Includ- 
ing (1)  increasing  starting  and  maximvun 
teacher  salaries,  and  increasing  average 
teacher  salaries  In  economically  disadvan- 
taged areas;  (2)  constructing  classrooms  in 
areas  of  critical  and  dangerous  shortage;  and 
(3)  Initiating  pilot,  experimental,  or  demon- 
stration projects  to  meet  special  educational 
problems,  particularly  in  slums  and  de- 
pressed rural  aiul  urban  areas. 

I  also  recommend  extension  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  programs  which 
contribute  to  improving  the  quality  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education.  Grants 
for  testing,  guidance,  and  counseling  pro- 
grams should  be  expanded  and  continued 
beyond  the  1964  expiration  date.  This  pro- 
gram has  great  relevance  for  the  detection 
of  incipient  problems  which  Inhibit  learn- 
ing and  for  development  of  the  t&Ients  of 
our  youth.  NJD.E.A.  assistance  for  science, 
mathematics,  and  foreign  language  labora- 
tory equipment — which  la  essential  for 
adequate  educational  programs  \ising  newly 
developed  teaching  methods — should  also  be 
continued  beyond  1964. 

Finally,  in  regard  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  I  recommend  a  4-year  con- 
tinuation of  those  portions  of  the  federally 
affected  area  laws  which  expire  June  30, 
1963.  These  statutes  now  assist  some  4,000 
school  districts  located  In  every  State,  which 
together  enroll  one-third  of  all  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  pupils  In  the 
Nation.  Almost  60,000  critically  needed 
classrooms  have  been  constructed  at  a  cost 
of  $1.15  billion  to  house  more  than  1,700,000 
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pupils:  and  school  operating  budgets  bav^ 
been  supplemented  by  more  than  91.7  billloi). 
For  fiscal  1964  the  present  provisions  woulll 
be  extended.  Limited  modifications  of  tb|B 
existing  provisions,  which  would  take  effedt 
beginning  in  1965,  would  overcome  certalti 
Inequities  demonstrated  by  past  experience- 
Also,  the  District  of  Columbia  should  be 
added  to  the  Jurisdictions  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate. 

V.  VOCATIONAL  AND  SPECIAL  KDUCATION  ] 

Since  the  wartime  administration  qf 
President  Woodrow  Wilson,  Congress  hafi 
recognized  the  national  necessity  of  wldef- 
spread  vocational  education.  Although  rei- 
vlsed  and  extended  frequently  since  1917,  the 
national  vocational  education  acts  are  np 
longer  adequate.  Many  once-famlllar  occur 
patlons  have  declined  or  disappeared  ant 
wholly  new  industries  and  jobs  have  emerged 
from  economic  growth  and  change.  Th0 
complexities  of  modern  science  and  tech^ 
nology  require  training  at  a  higher  leveil 
than  ever  before. 

For  this  reason.  2  years  ago  I  requested 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Well- 
fare  to  convene  an  expert  and  representative 
committee  to  review  and  evaluate  the  pres*' 
ent  vocational  education  laws  and  to  mak^ 
recommendations  for  their  modernlzatloit 
"nie  report  of  that  Committee  shows  th^ 
need  for  providing  new  training  opportunll 
ties — In  occupations  which  have  relevance  t^ 
contemporary  America — to  21  million  youth* 
now  in  grade  school  who  will  enter  the  labor 
market  without  a  college  degree  during  the 
1960's.  These  youths — representing  mort 
than  80  percent  of  the  population  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  21 — will  be  entering  thf 
labor  market  at  a  time  when  the  need  tof 
unskilled  labor  Is  sharply  diminishing.  It 
Is  equally  necessary  to  provide  training  of 
retraining  for  the  millions  of  workers  wh0 
need  to  learn  new  skilLs  or  whose  skills  and 
technical  knowledge  must  be  updated. 

Both  budgetary  action  and  enactment 
new  legislation  is  called  for.  In  my  196 
budget  I  have  recommended  funds  whlcl} 
would  permit  doubling  the  number  of  work^ 
ers  to  be  trained  by  the  Manpower  Develop* 
ment  and  Training  Act  programs.  Thes# 
programs  have,  in  their  brief  existence,  al* 
ready  enrolled  more  than  18,000  men.  womeni 
and  out-of-school  youths  who  are  being 
trained  in  occupations  where  Jobs  are  avails 
able. 

In  addition,  I  recommend  the  legislation 
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(a)  Expand  the  scope  and  level  of  voca-< 
tional  education  programs  supported 
through  the  Office  of  Education  by  replacing 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946  wltft 
new  grant-in-aid  legislation  alined  at  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  individuals  in  all  age  groupa 
tcfr  vocational  training  In  occupations  where 
they  can  find  employment  In  today's  dlversei 
labor  markets,  and 

(b)  Provide  employment  and  training  op- 
jjortunlties  for  unemployed  youth  in  conser- 
vation and  local  public  service  projects.  Tha 
details  of  this  latter  proposal  are  contained 
In  a  separate  bill — the  Youth  Employmenl: 
Opportunities  Act — and  will  be  discussed  In 
a  later  message  to  be  sent  to  the  Congress. 

VI.    CONTINT7IN0    KDUCATION 

Education  need  not  and  should  not  en<t 
upon  graduation  at  any  level.  An  increase 
ing  number  of  Americans  recognize  the  needi 
and  the  value  of  continuing  education.  The( 
accountant,  the  salesman,  the  merchant,  tha 
skilled  and  semiskilled  worker,  all  interested 
in  self -improvements,  should  all  be  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  seciuing  up-to-data 
knowledge  and  skills.  Only  one  American. 
In  eight  has  even  taken  as  much  as  one  col- 
lege course.  Tet  the  State  universities  and 
land -grant  colleges  which  offer  the  majority 
of  extension  or  part-time  courses  enroll  1( 


than  a  half  million  people.  Due  to  inade- 
quate finances  and  facilities,  these  colleges 
can  offer  only  a  very  limited  adult  education 
program.  I  recommend  legislation  authoriz- 
ing Federal  grants  to  States  for  expanding 
university  extension  courses  in  land-grant 
colleges  and  State  universities.  Despite  our 
high  level  of  educational  opportunity  and 
attainment,  nearly  23  million  adult  Ameri- 
cans lack  an  eighth-grade  education.  They 
represent  a  staggering  economic  and  cul- 
tural loss  to  their  families  and  the  Nation. 
I  recommend  again,  as  psurt  of  this  compre- 
hensive bill,  a  program  to  assist  all  States 
in  offering  literacy  and  basic  education 
courses  to  adults. 

The  public  library  is  also  an  important  re- 
sources for  continuing  education.  But  18 
million  people  in  this  Nation  still  have  no 
access  to  any  local  public  library  service  and 
over  110  million  more  have  only  Inadequate 
service. 

Advanced  age,  lack  of  space,  and  lack  of 
modern  equipment  characterize  American 
public  library  buildings  in  1963.  Their  rate 
of  replacement  is  barely  noticeable:  2  per- 
cent in  a  decade.  There  are  now  no  Carnegie 
funds  available  for  libraries — nor  have  there 
been  for  40  years. 

The  public  library  building  is  usually  one 
of  the  oldest  governmental  structures  in 
use  in  any  community.  In  one  prosperous 
Midwestern  State,  for  example.  30  percent 
of  all  public  library  buildings  were  built 
before  year  1910,  and  86  percent  were  erected 
before  1920.  Many  other  States  are  in  a 
similar  situation. 

I  recommend  enactment  of  legislation  to 
amend  the  Library  Services  Act  by  authoriz- 
ing a  3 -year  program  of  grants  for  urban 
as  well  as  rural  libraries  and  for  construc- 
tion as  well  as  operation. 

VH.    CONCLUSION 

In  all  the  years  of  our  national  life,  the 
American  people — In  partnership  with  their 
governments — have  continued  to  Insist  that 
the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  en- 
coviraged,  as  the  Continental  Congress  af- 
firmed In  the  Northwest  Ordinance.  Fun- 
damentally, education  is  and  must  always  be 
a  local  resix>nslbility,  for  it  thrives  best 
when  nurtxired  at  the  grassroots  of  our  de- 
mocracy. But  in  oxir  present  era  of  eco- 
nomic expansion,  population  growth  and 
technological  advance.  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate efforts  are  insufficient.  These  efforts 
must  be  reinforced  by  national  support,  If 
American  education  is  to  yield  a  maximum 
of  individual  development  and  national  well- 
being. 

The  necessity  of  this  program  does  not 
rest  on  the  course  of  the  cold  war.  Im- 
provement In  education  is  essential  to  our 
Nation's  development  without  respect  to 
what  others  are  doing.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
worthwhile  noting  that  the  Soviet  Union 
recognizes  that  educational  effort  in  the 
1960"8  wUI  have  a  major  effect  on  a  nation's 
power,  progress  and  status  in  the  1970'8  and 
1980's.  According  to  a  recent  report  pre- 
pared for  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
Soviet  institutions  of  higher  education  are 
graduating  three  times  as  many  engineers 
and  four  times  as  many  physicians  as  the 
United  SUtes.  While  trailing  behind  this 
country  in  aggregate  annual  numbers  of 
higher  education  graduates,  the  Soviets  are 
maintaining  an  annual  fiow  of  scientific  and 
technical  professional  manpower  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  our  own.  At  the  same 
time,  they  have  virtually  eliminated  illit- 
eracy, with  a  23 -fold  increase  since  the  turn 
of  the  century  in  the  proportion  of  persons 
with  an  education  beyond  the  seventh  grade. 
This  Nation's  devotion  to  education  is  surely 
sufficient  to  excel  the  achievements  of  any 
other  nation  or  system. 

The  program  here  proposed  is  reasonable 
and  yet  far-reaching.     It  offers  Federal  as- 


sistance without  Federal  control.  It  pro- 
vides for  economic  growth,  manpower  devel- 
opment and  progress  toward  our  education- 
al and  humanitarian  objectives.  It  encour- 
ages the  increase  of  the  knowledge,  skills, 
attitudes,  and  critical  Intelligence  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  our  society.  It  will 
help  keep  America  strong  and  safe  and  free. 
I  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  Congress  for 
high  priority  action. 

John  F.  Kennxdt. 
The  Wnrrr  House,  January  29,  1963. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
six  titles  to  the  President's  bill.  The 
first  deals  with  the  expansion  of  oppor- 
tunities for  individuals  in  higher  educa- 
tion. Those  are  proposed  amendments 
to  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
Some,  but  not  all  of  them,  are  included 
in  the  pending  measure.  Those  which 
are  not  included  are  the  ones  which,  in 
my  opinion,  in  many  ways  would  do  the 
most  good.  Those  which  are  included 
are  those  which  are  most  readily  salable 
and  which,  to  use  a  phrase  to  which  I 
hope  my  friend  from  Florida  will  not 
object  when  I  use  the  words,  are  put  in 
to  sweeten  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  believe  my  friend's 
use  of  the  word  "sweeten"  at  the  present 
time  is  considerably  different  than  his 
earlier  use;  and  I  have  no  criticism. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  very 
much. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  President's  bill  concentrated  on  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education?  The 
committee  h£is  come  forth  with  a  bill  on 
vocational  and  higher  education  and  im- 
pacted areas.  It  is  like  trying  to  build  a 
skyscraper  without  foundations.  Is  that 
not  true? 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  all  deference,  the 
Senator  is  only  partly  correct,  because 
there  are  six  titles  to  the  President's  bill. 
The  first  title  dealt  with  expansion  of 
opportunities  for  individuals  in  higher 
education.  That  is  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  amendment. 

The  second  title  is  expansion  and  im- 
provement of  higher  education,  which 
would  apply  to  facilities,  libraries  and 
the  like. 

The  third  title  is  for  Improvement  of 
educational  quality,  which  is  teacher 
training.  To  some  extent  that  is  based 
on  the  Conant  report  on  the  education 
of  American  teachers.  Of  course,  that 
is  higher  education. 

But  the  Senator  is  quite  correct  in 
that  the  fourth  title  is  "Strengthening 
Public  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation." It  deals  with  teachers'  salaries 
and  classroom  construction,  and  it  pro- 
poses to  phase  out  impacted  areas. 
That  is  the  part  of  the  bill  which  is  not 
being  reported  at  all.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  that  is  one 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  bill. 
I  regret  that  nothing  on  that  subject  is 
coming  from  the  committee.  Perhaps 
that  is  the  basic  reason  why  I  am  sub- 
slituting  the  omnibus  bill  for  the  pend- 
ing measure. 
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Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  It  not  extraordi- 
nary that  people  will  go  in  for  Federal 
aid  for  the  frills,  but  not  Federal  aid  for 
the  basic  elementary  training  upon  which 
higher  education  must  be  based? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  the  Senator  is 
correct  But  I  have  the  feeling— and  I 
suspect  the  Senator  from  Illinois  agrees 
with  me — that  our  educational  system 
needs  upgrading  from  grade  school  to 
graduate  school.  There  is  no  part  of  it 
with  which  we  can  be  thoroughly  satis- 
fied. While  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  ignoring  the  problems  of  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  schools  is  the  major 
weakness  of  the  bill,  I  suggest  also  that 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  do  not  deal 
adequately  with  the  other  aspects  of  our 
educational  program.  I  point  out  that 
title  VI,  Expansion  of  Continuing  Edu- 
cation, which  deals  with  adult  educa- 
tion, with  better  community  libraries,  is 
to  my  way  of  thinking  as  important  as 
many  of  the  other  titles. 

I  believe  I  have  sakl  enough  to  indi- 
cate why  we  should  give  viability  to  the 
President's  message,  to  the  President's 
program,  and  to  the  President's  bill  I 
again  stress  that  the  situation  is  a  criti- 
cal one.  We,  I  suq^ect,  are  too  apt  to  be 
a  few  Neros  with  fiddles  while  Rome  Is 
burning.  As  I  said  yesterday — and  I 
close  on  the  same  note — one  of  our  best 
witnesses  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  and  Manpower  said  that  we 
are  engaged  in  a  race  between  education 
and  catastrophe,  and  catastrophe  is  on 
its  way  to  win. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  ^emainde^ 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  question? 
Mr.  CLARK.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.    Is  the  Senator  planning 
to  ask  for  a  vote  on  his  amendment,  or 
does  he  intend  to  withdraw  it? 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  present  intention  is 
to  withdraw  the  amendment,  but  I  could 
not  feel  it  in  my  heart  to  do  so  until 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  tells  the  Sen- 
ate why  he  thinks  I  am  mistaken. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
very  brief.  No  one  is  a  more  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  President's  omnibus  bill 
than  Is  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 
I  cOTipletely  agree  with  the  bill.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  knows  that 
the  problem  was  threshed  out  in  com- 
mittee. The  Senator  pressed  for  consid- 
eration of  the  omnibus  bill.  I  told  him 
that  I  would  have  to  oppose  it  in  com- 
mittee. But.  as  he  knows,  the  record 
of  the  committee  will  show  that  I  gave 
assurance  to  the  committee  that  the 
Senators  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  up  or  down  each  title  of  the  Presi- 
dent's bill  before  we  got  through  with 
the  program.  I  intend  to  deliver  on 
that  statement.  I  found  myself  In  the 
position  in  which  we  had  to  make  the 
installment  approach.  We  did  not  have 
money  enough  to  pay  the  full  price  all 
at  once.  We  had  to  go  Into  Installment 
buying  on  the  educational  package. 
That  is  the  end  of  the  analogy.  It  is  not 
a  very  good  one,  but  it  makes  a  point. 
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Mr.  CLARK,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
I  am  eager  to  cooperate  with  him  In 
moving  the  biU  to  expeditious  passage. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  wise  to  press 
my  pending  amendment  to  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote.  I  see  no  indication  that  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  add  the  various 
titles  of  the  President's  bill  piecemeal 
to  the  pending  measure.  Has  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  thought  that  we  should 
perhaps  handle  those  proposals  in  the 
other  two  education  bills  that  are  on 
the  calendar?  Otherwise  we  would  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  them 
if  we  do  not  vote  on  the  amendments 
which  I  have  proposed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  speak 
on  that  question  for  a  moment.  The 
Senator  knows  what  we  seek  to  do  from 
the  standpoint  of  procedure  in  handling 
all  proposed  education  legislation.  We 
have  taken  up  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate.  There  will  be  before  the  Senate 
the  bill  relating  to  higher  education. 
There  will  be  a  bill  relating  to  libraries. 
There  will  be  before  the  Senate  the 
Prouty-Keating  bill  for  the  benefit  of 
teachers  in  private  schools. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois   [Mr.  Douglas]  is  quite  correct 
In  pointing  out  that,  after  all,  the  whole 
foundation  of  the  American  educational 
system  is  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.    We  shall  have  to  come  to  grips 
with  that  problem,  too.  because  colleges 
can  be  no  better  than  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.    The  sad  fact  is, 
as  some  have  heard  me  say  over  the 
years,  that  the  American  people — and 
we  are  as  guilty  as  they — and.  In  our 
seats  of  responsibility,  perhaps  more  so — 
because  we  are  really  cheating  tens  of 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women  out 
of  a  college  education  each  year  because, 
first,  of  the  great  mistakes  we  are  mak- 
ing in  our  educational  policy  of  send- 
ing children  to  grade  schools  and  high 
schools  which  are  so  low  in  their  stand- 
ards that  the  students  cannot  qualify 
for  college.    Tens  of  thousands  of  oth- 
ers cannot  afford  to  go  on  to  college  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  the  economic 
means  to  do  so. 

I  have  always  tried  to  scotch  the  argu- 
ment that  If  a  young  man  or  woman  has 
Incentive,  ambition,  and  Initiative  he  or 
she  can  go  to  college.  That  is  non- 
sense. Many  of  them  are  in  such  an 
economic  position  that  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly go  to  college. 

That  is  why  I  believe  it  so  Important 
that  we  adopt  the  various  titles  of  the 
overall  bill.  We  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so. 

As  this  session  drags  on,  and  the  slow 
pace  continues  to  characterize  it,  I  say 
to  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania  this 
afternoon,  that  I  believe  we  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  every  title  of 
the  President's  bill  before  this  term  of 
the  Congress  concludes.  There  will  be 
another  term.  I  shall  try  to  obtain  a 
vote  on  each  provision  this  term,  but  I 
would  not  wish  for  someone  to  say,  "You 
did  not  keep  your  word."  I  can  only  de- 
liver to  the  extent   I   can  obtain  the 


cooperation  of  the  Senate.  I  am  satis- 
fled  that  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote,  before  the  two  sessions  of  the  Con- 
gress conclude. 

I  believe  It  would  be  wonderful  If  we 
could  place  on  the  books  for  the  first 
time  in  our  history  the  beginning  of  a 
rather  comprehensive  program  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education. 

I  am  satisfied  that  once  the  American 
people  see  the  dividends  from  that  pro- 
gram they  will  say  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress. "Expand  it."  And  the  program 
will  be  expanded  to  meet  the  President  s 
objectives. 

Although  I  am  not  akme,  I  wish  to 
take  my  full  share  of  the  responsibility 
off  the  shoulders  of  the  President.  It 
is  true  that  we  consulted  with  the  Pres- 
ident, and  we  have  talked  about  the  par- 
liamentary situatMMi  confronting  us  in 
both  Houses.  I  speak  for  myself  and 
not  for  the  President.  I  believe  this  was 
a  decision  reached  by  a  majority  of  us 
who  have  charge  of  education  legisla- 
tion. 

It  is  not  in  derogation  of  the  House 
when  I  point  out  that  there  is  a  problem 
in  the  House.  We  were  satisfied  that 
if  we  went  forward  with  an  omnibus  bill 
a  good  many  parliamentary  biUTiers 
would  exist  in  the  House  over  which  we 
could  not  climb— higher  than  the  Berlin 
wall.  There  is  the  problem  of  obtaining 
a  rule.  It  might  not  be  possible  to  ob- 
tain a  rule.  We  did  not  think  we  ought 
to  wait  to  see.  We  did  not  think  we 
ought  to  take  the  chance. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mclimrai  in  the  chair) ,  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question.  If  he  does  not  wish 
to  answer  the  question,  I  shall  fully 
understand. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  I  do  not  answer  the 
Senator's  question.  It  will  be  because  I 
cannot  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve the  Senate  will  pass  an  omnibus 
bill? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  believe  that,  on  the 
installment  approach  we  are  making,  we 
shall  pass  on  the  major  subject  matter 
of  each  title  of  the  omnibus  bill  In  due 
course  of  time.  I  sincerely  believe  that. 
But  that  is  the  only  way  we  can  p>ass 
an  omnibus  bill.  I  think  If  we  sought 
to  pass  the  proposal  now  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  we  would 
not  be  able  to  pass  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  heartily  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  and  his  com- 
mittee for  having  adopted  what  he  calls 
the  piecemeal  approach,  rather  than  the 
omnibus  approach.  The  Senator  has 
heard  me  speak  frequently  on  this  floor 
in  regard  to  the  omnibus  approach,  not 
merely  on  education,  but  also  on  agri- 
cultural matters  and  other  things.  The 
wisdom    of    his    course    is    now    being 
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abundantly  confirmed.  There  was 
pcused  the  other  day,  without  any  serious 
dissent,  a  bill  to  give  aid  to  medical, 
dental,  and  osteopathic  schools. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama did  that.  That  was  done  under 
his  leadership. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  know,  but  it  Is  a 
part  of  the  health  and  education  pro- 
gram. E^veryone  could  tell,  by  looking  at 
the  figures  presented,  that  there  is  a 
shortage  of  professional  talent  in  those 
fields  which  Justifies  Federal  help  of  the 
type  which  Is  to  be  given  under  that  bill. 
Now  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  presented  a  bill  embodying 
three  very  important  subjects;  voca- 
tional education,  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  and  tisslstance  to  defense 
impacted  areas. 

As  to  vocational  education,  there  are 
some  of  us  who  have  as  much  interest 
in  the  civil  rights  problem  as  anyone 
else,  who  cannot  vote  for  and  would  not 
vote  for  and  would  strenuously  object 
to  ever  approving  some  of  the  more  dras- 
tic provisions  in  the  omnibus  civil  rights 
program.  But  vocational  education  is  a 
part  of  the  civil  rights  program,  though 
offered  now  in  a  purely  educational  bill 
which  I  believe  all  Senators  can  support. 
All  Senators  realize  that  the  better  the 
education  of  the  imderprlvlleged,  regeo-d- 
less  of  what  their  color  might  be,  the 
better  equipped  they  will  be  to  obtain 
the  economic  prizes  which  are  available 
only  to  educated  people.  This  program 
will  go  fxirther  In  the  long  run.  In  my 
Judgment,  to  meet  many  of  the  civil 
rights  problems  than  the  more  drastic 
and  coercive  measures  which  are  pro- 
posed in  the  omnibus  program. 

I  am  happy  to  have  the  opportimity 
to  suppK)rt  in  this  measure  the  vocational 
education  proposal,  though  I  would  have 
preferred  that  the  approach  be  a  little 
slower  from  the  standpoint  of  the  money 
Involved.  I  voted  yesterday  for  the  $600 
million  plus  authorized  by  the  House 
over  the  5 -year  period,  rather  than  the 
estimated  $1^  billion  in  obligatlonal  au- 
thority contained  in  the  committee  bill. 
I  approve  the  large  expansion  of  voca- 
tional education.  I  strongly  approve  the 
expansion  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act,  to  give  more  opportunities  to 
more  young  people  to  equip  themselves 
better  than  would  be  at  all  possible  if 
they  had  to  rely  solely  upon  their  own 
resources  or  the  resources  of  their 
families. 

I  agree  completely,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  with  the  extension  of  aid  to  de- 
fense Impacted  areas,  which  I  believe  Is 
simple  Justice,  and  not  in  the  category 
of  other  programs  in  this  and  other  bills, 
which  Involve  the  question  of  wisdom 
rather  than  Justice.  I  believe  the  aid  to 
impacted  areas  should  be  passed  on  the 
concept  of  the  Federal  Government  do- 
ing Justice  to  communities  which  are 
badly  disturbed  in  their  school  systems 
by  the  influx  of  thousands  of  children 
and  the  simultaneous  cutting  down  of 
their  tax  bases  by  taking  large  areas  off 
the  tax  roUs. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  for  this 
piecemeal  approach.    I  think  he  Is  ac- 


complishing good  results  by  this  ap- 
proach. I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  stand 
with  him.  I  believe  he  would  have  been 
unable  to  accomplish  the  desired  results 
If  he  had  continued  with  the  omnibus 
approach. 

I  believe  the  Senator  is  showing  great 
wisdom  and  great  practicality.  I  com- 
mend him  warmly.  I  hope  there  will  be 
many  occasions  when  I  can  stand  with 
him.  I  would  not  have  been  able  to  do 
so  if  he  had  insisted  on  the  omnibus  bill 
in  the  field  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 
I  am  happy  about  the  course  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  has  adopted,  and  I 
want  him  to  know  that  I  beUeve  he  is 
rendering  great  service  to  the  entire  Na- 
tion by  following  this  approach. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
I  the  Senator  from  Florida  very  much  for 
I  his  comments.  His  comments  give  me 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  brief  reference 
to  one  subject  matter  he  raised.  It  may 
not  be  wise  for  me  to  comment  on  it,  be- 
cause I  may  be  guilty  of  doing  what  I 
told  my  students  never  to  be  gxiilty  of. 
I  told  them  never  to  overtry  their  case, 
never  to  raise  any  issue  which  did  not 
have  to  be  raised  in  order  to  get  the 
court  to  pass  on  the  merits  of  the  case. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  not  going  to  duck  the 
issue.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  raised  the 
civil  rights  point  in  his  comments. 

I  commend  Southern  Senators  who 
have  been  standing  with  me  on  this  vo- 
cational education  bill.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, the  vocational  education  bill  has 
many  strengths.  One  of  them  is  its  uni- 
formity of  application  to  all  people  in 
this  country  irrespective  of  the  color  of 
their  skin  who  need  some  training  for 
employment  or  need  some  retraining  or 
upgrading  of  training  so  that  they  can 
take  new  Jobs  because  they  have  lost  old 
jobs. 

I  was  not  happy  about  the  fact  that 
in  the  course  of  this  debate  I  had  to  find 
myself  in  opposition  to  my  good  friends 
from  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and 
others  Senators  on  the  Javits  amend- 
ment this  afternoon.  I  felt  it  had  no 
place  in  the  bill,  but  I  think  a  vocational 
education  program  based  upon  a  uni- 
form application  of  the  bill  in  the  matter 
of  training  for  Jobs,  including  Negroes, 
is  about  as  sound  a  piece  of  civil  rights 
legislation  as  we  could  have  before  us 
this  afternoon.  I  do  not  think  any  Sen- 
ator from  the  South,  the  North,  the  East, 
or  the  West  will  deny  that  what  is 
needed  in  connection  with  the  problems 
of  civil  rights  In  this  country  is  to  in- 
crease Job  opportunities  for  Negroes. 
Job  opportunities  for  Negroes  cannot  be 
Increased  if  they  are  not  trained  so  they 
can  hold  Jobs  in  this  day  of  automation. 

That  Is  one  of  my  strongest  arguments 
in  support  of  my  defense  of  the  bill.  It 
Is  a  sound  bill  because  it  seeks  to  benefit 
the  whole  country  in  connection  with  the 
matter  of  training  or  retraining  for 
emplojmient. 

How  much  time  have  I,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESrOINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  16  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 


REGULATION  OF  COLLECTIVE  IN- 
VESTMENT FUNDS  MAINTAINED 
BY    BANKS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McInxyre],  and  myself,  I 
send  to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  establishing  standards  and 
procedures  for  the  regulation  and  opera- 
tion of  collective  Investment  funds  main- 
tained by  bsmks  in  the  conduct  of  their 
trust  department  functions. 

The  bill  has  been  discussed  to  some 
degree  in  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  in  connection  with  the  bill 
that  was  put  through  on  the  Securities 
Act  some  time  before. 

The  primary  objectives  of  this  bill  are 
twofold : 

First,  to  provide  certain  basic  investor 
protections  for  the  participating  inter- 
ests in  bank  collective  Investment  funds 
through  statutory  requirements  for  re- 
porting and  public  disclosure;  and 

Second,  to  resolve  the  overlapping 
Jurisdictional  claims  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  and  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  with  respect 
to  regulation  of  collective  investment 
funds  maintained  by  national  banks 
through  statutory  provisions  specifically 
vesting  in  the  Federal  banking  agencies 
the  sole  authority  to  regulate  and  super- 
vise collective  Investment  funds  main- 
tained by  national  and  State-chartered 
banks. 

For  25  years  national  banks  have  been 
permitted  to  maintain  pooled  funds — 
known  as  common  trust  funds — for  the 
investment  and  reinvestment  of  funds 
held  by  the  bank  in  the  capacity  of  trus- 
tee, executor,  administrator,  or  guardian. 
This  right  was  first  granted  in  1937  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  at  that 
time  had  the  statutory  responsibility  for 
supervision  and  regulation  of  the  trust 
activities  of  national  banks. 

The  common  tnast  fund  has  been 
rather  widely  utilized  by  banks  for  the 
management  of  certain  trust  and  fiduci- 
ary accoimts,  because  this  pooling 
method  permits  more  efiBclent,  econom- 
ical, and  diversified  Investment  of  fairly 
small  accounts  than  would  be  possible 
if  the  same  accounts  were  to  be  managed 
and  invested  separately  and  individually. 
According  to  the  1962  survey  of  common 
trust  funds  conducted  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  there  were,  last  year,  564 
common  trust  funds  being  administered 
by  343  banks  across  the  Nation.  Approx- 
imately 165,000  separate  fiduciary  ac- 
counts were  pooled  in  these  common 
trust  funds,  representing  an  average 
participation  of  about  $21,700. 

Under  section  584  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code,  a  bank — either  national  or 
State — could  obtain  tax-exempt  status 
for  its  common  trust  fund  only  if  that 
fund  was  maintained  in  conformity  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  Thus,  State-chartered 
banks  and  national  banks  have  adhered 
to  nearly  identical  procedures  in  the  op- 
eration of  their  common  trtist  funds. 

In  September  of  last  year  the  Con- 
gress adopted  legislation  approved  by  the 
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President  as  Public  Law  87-722,  which 
transferred  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency the  statutory  authority  over  trust 
powers  of  national  banks,  including  com- 
mon trust  funds.  Section  584  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  was  correspond- 
ingly amended  so  as  to  provide  that  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  common  trust  funds 
would  be  predicated  on  conformity  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  issued  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

Early  this  year  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  acting  under  the  authority  of 
Public  Law  87-722,  issued  a  revision  of 
the  regulations  governing  the  trust  ac- 
tivities of  national  banks.  With  respect 
to  collective  investment  funds  these  re- 
vised regulations  included  two  important 
changes.  They  permitted  banks  to  pool 
or  commingle  for  investment  purposes 
assets  held  by  the  bank  as  a  managing 
agent  or  as  a  trustee  for  a  Smathers- 
Keogh  self-employed  retirement  plan. 

Immediately  upon  the  issuance  of  the 
revised  regulations  by  the  Comptroller, 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion announced  its  belief  that  these 
newly  authorized  pooled  funds  bore  such 
a  similarity  to  mutual  funds  that  such 
funds  would  be  subject  to  SEC  regula- 
tion under  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  and 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  has 
disputed  the  position  of  the  SEC,  hold- 
ing that  the  pooling  of  Smathers-Keogh 
trusts  and  managing  agency  accounts 
does  not  involve  the  entry  of  bank  trust 
departments  into  the  mutual  fimd  busi- 
ness but,  on  the  contrary,  represents  only 
a  modest  extension  of  the  common  trust 
fund  procedures  to  two  other  well-de- 
fined classes  of  fiduciary  accounts. 

Both  the  Comptroller  and  the  SEC 
have  remained  resolute  in  their  views 
on  this  matter.  As  a  consequence,  any 
bank  which  plans  to  utilize  these  new 
pooling  powers  for  either  managing 
agency  accounts  or  for  Smathers-Keogh 
trusts  must  presently  anticipate  regula- 
tion of  these  collective  investment  funds 
by  two  Federal  agencies.  Duplicative 
Federal  regxilation  is  not  a  clrcimistance 
to  be  cherished  by  any  private  institu- 
tion, and  it  Is  an  esi>ecially  distasteful 
prospect  for  the  already  heavily  regu- 
lated ccHnmerclal  banks. 

This  problem  of  duplicative  regulation 
of  bank -maintained  collective  Invest- 
ment funds  was  considered  earlier  this 
year  by  the  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations.  That  sub- 
committee received  testimony  from 
Chairman  Carey  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  CMnmlsslon,  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Ciurency,  Mr.  James  Saxon,  and 
witnesses  representing  the  banking  in- 
dustry. The  subcommittee  concluded, 
after  Its  study  of  the  problem,  that  legis- 
lation was  necessary  to  eliminate  the 
present  condition  of  overlapping  claims 
of  Jurisdiction. 

,  Mr.  President,  the  legislation  which  I 
am  introducing  today  is  specifically  de- 
signed to  carry  out  the  recommendation 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

The  bill,  as  presented,  consists  basical- 
ly of  two  parts.    The  first  part  takes 


care  of  the  necessary  amendments  to 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934,  and  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940,  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  Jurisdictional  confilct  be- 
tween the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency. 

The  second  portion  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides in  quite  specific  terms  the  stand- 
ards and  requirements  which  must  be 
met  by  banks  which  establish  and  oper- 
ate collective  investment  funds  in  con- 
nection with  their  trust  department 
functions.  These  requirements  are  ex- 
plained in  more  detail  in  the  text  of  a 
section-by-section  analysis  which  will 
immediately  follow  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion is  particularly  critical  in  the  case 
of  the  Smathers-Keogh  self-employed 
retirement  plans.  The  Smathers-Keogh 
Act,  HM.  10,  becomes  fully  effective  at 
the  end  of  this  calendar  year.  The  terms 
of  that  act  contemplate  that  many  of 
these  retirement  plans  for  the  self-em- 
ployed will  be  trusteed  plans  with  com- 
mercial banks  acting  as  the  tnistee.  Be- 
cause of  the  limited  size  of  the  typical 
Smathers-Keogh  plan,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  bank  trustee  to  place  the 
assets  of  these  plans  in  a  commingled 
fund  for  economic  and  eflBcient  admin- 
istration. If  such  pooled  funds  are  sub- 
ject to  SEC  regulations  in  addition  to 
regulation  by  the  Federal  banking  agen- 
cies and  regulation  for  tax  purposes  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  it  is,  in- 
deed, doubtful  whether  many  banks  will 
be  interested  in  undertaking  this  new 
type  of  activity.  In  my  opinion,  this 
unfortunate  turn  of  events  would  gravely 
limit  the  potential  effectiveness  of  the 
Smathers-Keogh  Act.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, that  this  legislation  will  receive 
early  and  favorable  consideration  by  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee and  by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  there  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  a  sec- 
tlon-by-section  analysis  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  L) 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  that  connection, 
I  should  like  to  add  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Wn.LiAMs],  in  the  process  of  the  debate 
on  the  Securities  Act  bill,  previously 
passed  by  this  body,  stated,  when  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  similar  to  this  to 
the  Securities  Act,  that  It  should  not  be 
taken  up  at  that  time  because  no  hear- 
ings had  been  held  on  it,  but  that  If  such 
a  bill  were  Introduced  he  would  under- 
take to  hold  hearings  on  it  as  soon  as 
practicable.  So  I  am  hoping  this  bill 
will  have  hearings  and  thiat  considera- 
tion of  It  will  proceed  thereafter  as  soon 
as  possible. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  may  be  held  at  the 
desk  through  next  Monday,  for  addi- 
tional cosponsors.  I  feel  the  bill  has 
great  merit,  and  additional  Senators 
may  wish  to  sponsor  it. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 


referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  bill  (S.  2223)  to  amend  the  Secu- 
rities Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  the  Secu- 
rities Exchange  Act  of  1934,  as  amended, 
and  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940.  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the 
regiilation  of  collective  investment  funds 
maintained  by  banks,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Dominick  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  and  Mr. 
McIntyre)  ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Exhibit  I 
Section-bt-Section   Summabt   or   Pkoposeo 

Bill  Establishing  Reporting  and  Disclo- 

8ITKE     RXQXTIBZMENTS     FOB     Ck)LLZCnTE     IN- 
VESTMENT Funds  Maintained  by  Ba^ks 

SHOBT  title 
The  first  section  of  the  bill  provides  that 
It  may  be  cited  by  Its  short  title — the  Bank 
Collective  Investment  Fund  Act  at  1&63. 

section     2.    DEFINITIONS 

Section  2a  of  the  bill  defines  the  term 
"appropriate  supervisory  agency"  as  used  In 
the  bill  and  specifies  the  categories  or  banks 
which  each  such  supervisory  agency  shall 
supervise  for  the  purposes  of  this  bUl.  It 
provides  that:  National  banks  and  t>anks 
operating  under  the  laws  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  be  supervised  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency;  other  member 
banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  shall  be 
supervised  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System;  other  federally  In- 
sured banks,  not  falling  In  any  of  the  fore- 
going categories  shall  be  supervised  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation;  and  any  nonmem- 
ber,  State-chartered  bank,  which  does  not 
hold  deposits  Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  shall,  if  It  chooses  to 
come  under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  be  super- 
vised by  such  one  of  the  three  Federal  super- 
visory agencies  as  It  may  elect  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  2b. 

The  last-mentioned  category  of  banks 
covers  a  small  group  of  State-chartered  trust* 
companies  (about  60  according  to  1962 
FDIC  figures)  which  are  not  members  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  which  do  not 
hold  deposits  insured  by  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation.  Tills  provi- 
sion of  the  bin  operating  In  conjunction 
with  section  2b  would  provide  that  these 
trust  companies  could  voluntarily  come 
undw  the  terms  of  the  bUl  by  electing  to 
have  their  collective  Investment  funds 
supervised  by  one  of  the  three  Federal  bank- 
ing agencies.  This  choice  and  election  has 
purposely  been  drafted  in  permissive  rather 
than  mandatory  language  to  avoid  any  chal- 
lenge of  unconstitutionality. 

Section   2b   of  the   bUl  defines   the   term 
"bank"  to  mean — 

( 1 )  a  banking  Institution  organized  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  a  member  bank  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System; 

(3)  an  Insured  bank  as  that  term  Is  de- 
fined in  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act; 

(4)  any  other  banking  Institution  or  trust 
company,  whether  Incorporated  or  not.  do- 
ing business  under  the  laws  of  any  State  or  of 
the  United  States,  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  business  of  which  consists  of  receiving 
deposits  or  exercising  fiduciary  powers  sim- 
ilar to  those  permitted  to  national  banlcs  un- 
der section  92a  of  title  12,  as  amended, 
and  which  Is  supervised  and  examined  by 
State  or  Federal  authority  having  supervision 
over  banks  and  which  has  filed  with  any  one 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve    Sjrstem     or     the     Federal     Deposit 
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Ia«uranoe  Corporation,  «  written  declar*'- 
tlon  tb&t  It  elect*  to  maintain  any  ooUectlv* 
Inveetment  fund  eetabllahed  by  It  In  accord^ 
ance  wltb  the  proTlslons  of  tbU  Act;   and 

(8)  a  reoelTer.  oonserrator.  or  other  Uqul* 
dating  agent  of  any  Institution  or  flrm  In* 
eluded  In  dauaea  (1).  (2).  (3),  or  (4)  of 
this  paragraph.  I 

Except  for  the  language  ai^>earlng  In  clauM 
(4)  with  respect  to  the  filing  of  a  written 
declaration  thla  definition  la  cloaely  pat* 
terned  after  the  definition  of  "bank"  con* 
talned  In  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940.  as  amended.  ' 

Section  2c  of  the  bin  defines  the  tem| 
"coUacttTe  Investment  fund"  to  mean  a  com4 
mon  trust  fund  or  other  pooled  or  oollectivi 
fund  maintained  by  a  bank  for  the  collectlv# 
Investment  and  reinvestment  of  assets  con* 
trlbuted  thereto  by  such  bank  In  Its  capac* 
Ity  as  trustee,  executor,  administrator,  guard* 
Ian  or  managing  agent,  or  a  fund  consist* 
Ing  solely  of  assets  of  retirement,  pension, 
profit  sharing,  stock  bonus,  or  other  trustt 
which  are  exempt  from  Federal  Income  taxa- 
tion uxMler  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Thla  definition  Includes  all  collective  in' 
vestment  funds  presently  permitted  to  na* 
tlonal  banks  by  regulation  B  of  the  Comp-* 
troller  of  the  Currency. 

Section  3d  of  the  bin  defines  the  tern) 
"managing  agent"  to  mean  the  capacity  as* 
sumed  by  a  bank  upon  the  creation  of  an  ac* 
count  which  gives  the  bank  possession  of 
propel  ty  and  confers  upon  the  bank  Invest* 
ment  discretion  for  the  management  of  the 
account.  The  reqtilrement  that  Investment 
discretion  must  be  conferred  upon  the  btuiX 
Imposes  a  heavy  fiduciary  obligation  on  the 
bcmk  thus  elevating  this  relationship  above 
the   normal   prlnclpal-agent    relationship. 

Section  2e  of  the  bill  defines  the  term 
"plan"  to  mean  the  written  plan  re<iulre<| 
tinder  section  8  of  the  bill.  This  plan  will 
provide  a  rather  detailed  description  of  th4 
manner  In  which  the  particular  collective 
investment  fund  Is  to  be  operated. 

SXCTION  3.    AMKMDMXNT  TO  THE  SSCtnUTIXS  ACT 
or     1933 


J 


This  section  of  the  bill  amends  Paragrapl 
(1)  of  SecUon  2  of  the  SecurlUes  Act  of  1933. 
as  amended  (15  VS.C.  776(1))  so  as  to  ex* 
elude  from  the  deflnltlon  of  "security"  con- 
talned  in  that  Act  any  Interest  In  a  bank- 
maintained  collective  Investment  fund  whlchi 
la  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  Thla 
amendment  has  the  effect  of  exempting  all 
collective  investment  funds  subject  to  thai 
requirements  of  this  bill  from  the  operatlonl 
of  the  Sectirltles  Act  of  1993,  as  amended.      | 

SSCnON  4.    AMXNSiaCirT  TO  THZ  SXCTTXrnZS  EX-: 
CHAlfGS    ACT    or     1934 

This  section  of  the  bill  amends  Paragraph 
(10)  of  Section  3(a)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934,  as  amended  (16  UJS.C. 
78c(a)  (10) )  so  as  to  exclude  from  the  defini- 
tion of  "security"  contained  in  that  Act  any 
Interest  In  a  bank-maintained  collective  In- 
Testment  fund  which  Is  subject  to  the  pro- 
Tlslons  of  this  bill.  This  amendment  has 
the  effect  of  exempting  all  collective  invest- 
ment funds  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
this  bill  from  the  operation  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934,  as  amended. 

SECTION     9.    AMKNOKXIfT    TO    TRX    IKVZSTMKNT' 
COICPANT     ACT     OV     1940 

Presently  Paragraph  3  of  section  3(c)   ofl 
the   Investment   Company  Act  of   1940,   as! 
amended    (15   U.S.C.   80a-3(c)(3))    provldesi 
that  "any  common  trust  f iind  or  similar  fund ' 
maintained  by  a  bank  excltislvely  for  the  col- ' 
lective     Investment     and     reinvestment    of 
monejrs  contributed  thereto  by  the  bank  In' 
its  capacity  as  a  trustee,  executor,  adminis- 
trator or  guardian"  is  not  within  the  mean- 
ing of  "an  Investment  company"  as  that  term 
Is  used  in  the  Act.    This  section  of  the  bill 
amends  the  paragraph  In  which  the  above - 
quoted  exclusionary  language  appears  so  as 
to  also  exclude  from  the  operation  of  the  In- 


vestment Compcmy  Act  of  1940,  as  amended, 
any  other  bank-maintained  collective  in- 
vestment fund  subject  to  the  requirements 
of  this  bill. 

SXCTION  S.  THM.  PULN,  THX  rTNAMCIAL  SKPOKT, 
AND  TBX  POWXBS  OT  TUX  COMPXaOIXEX  OF 
THZ  CUSBXNCT 

Section  6a  of  the  bill  requires  that  any 
bank  covered  by  the  bill  and  which  maintains 
one  or  more  collective  Investment  funds  shall 
maintain  each  such  fund  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  in  conformity 
with  the  r\iles  and  regulations  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Curreney  pertaining  to  collec- 
tive Investments  by  national  banks.  The  re- 
quirement of  conformity  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency Is  patterned  after  the  present  provi- 
sions of  Section  584  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  (26  n.S.C.  584)  which  specifies  that  a 
bank-maintained  "common  trust  fiind"  must 
be  operated  in  conformity  with  the  Comp- 
troUers  rules  and  regulations,  pertaining  to 
collective  investments  by  national  banks,  in 
order  to  qualify  for  Pederal  Income  taxation. 
Section  6b  provides  that  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency shall  be  directed  at  insuring  that  the 
collective  investment  funds  of  national 
banks  are  maintained  in  full  accord  with 
proper  conduct  of  fiduciary  business.  It  also 
specifies  that  these  rules  and  regulations 
shall  provide  for  the  full  disclosure  of  rele- 
vant information  to  persons  having  Interests 
in  accounts  which  are  presently  or  may  in  the 
futiire  participate  in  the  collective  invest- 
ment funds.  This  section  authorizes  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  include  In  his 
rules  and  regulations  definitions  of  account- 
ing, technical,  and  trade  terms  used  in  the 
bUl. 

Section  6c  of  the  bill  provides  that  for 
each  collective  Investment  fund  maintained 
by  a  bank,  the  bank  shall  be  required  to 
file  with  the  appropriate  supervisory  agency 
(as  defined  in  section  2a)  a  written  plan 
(the  contents  of  which  are  set  forth  in 
section  6d)  describing  the  proposed  man. 
ner  In  which  the  fund  is  to  be  operated. 
Also  any  revisions  or  supplements  to  the 
plan  must  be  filed  with  the  appropriate  su- 
pervisory agency.  All  doctmients,  so  filed, 
are  to  be  available  for  public  inspection  at 
the   appropriate  supervisory  agency. 

Section  6d  specifies  the  contents  of  the 
written  plan  to  be  filed  under  the  require- 
ments of  6c.  The  purpose  of  the  plan  la 
to  provide  a  detailed  description  of  the 
manner  In  which  the  collective  Investment 
fund  Is  to  be  operated.  The  items  specifi- 
cally required  by  Section  6d  to  be  Included 
In  the  written  plan  are  provisions  describ- 
ing the  type  of  types  of  assets  in  which  it  is 
contemplated  the  collective  Investment  fund 
is  to  be  invested,  the  allocation  of  Income, 
profits  and  losses,  the  terms  and  conditions 
governing  the  admission  or  withdrawal  of 
participations  In  the  collective  Investment 
fund,  the  auditing  of  accounts  of  the  bank 
with  respect  to  the  collective  investment 
fiind.  the  basis  and  method  of  valuing  as- 
sets In  the  collective  Investment  fund,  the 
minimum  frequency  for  valuation  of  assets 
of  the  collective  investment  fund,  the  period 
following  each  such  valuation  date  during 
which  the  valuation  must  be  made,  and  the 
basis  upon  which  the  collective  Investment 
fund  may  be  terminated.  Additionally  this 
section  requires  the  inclusion  In  the  written 
plan  of  such  other  matters  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
to  define  clearly  the  rights  of  participating 
interests  in  the  collective  investment  fund. 

Section  6e  requires  that  banks  annually 
prepare  a  financial  report  for  each  collective 
Investment  fund.  The  financial  report  is  to 
be  filed  with  the  appropriate  supervisory 
agency  within  three  months  (or  within  such 
other  time  as  the  Comptroller  may  by  regu- 
lation prescribe)  after  the  close  of  the  ac- 
counting period  covered  by  the  report.    This 


report  like  the  written  plan  shall  be  avail- 
able for  public  inspection  at  the  supervisory 
agency  where  filed.  Section  6e  further  re- 
quires that  after  filing,  a  copy  of  the  finan- 
cial report  and  a  copy  of  any  amendment  to 
the  plan,  adopted  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  financial  report,  shall  be  furnished 
by  the  b€mk  (or  notice  given  that  a  copy  of 
such  report  and  a  copy  of  any  such  amend- 
ment will  be  furnished  on  reqnest  without 
charge),  with  respect  to  each  account  par- 
ticipating In  the  fund,  to  each  co-fiduciary 
and  to  each  person  who,  under  the  Instru- 
ment pursuant  to  which  the  bank  is  acting, 
has  the  right  to  be  consulted  about  invest- 
ments or  to  amend  or  revoke  any  terms  of 
such  instruments.  Persons  having  only  a 
beneficial  interest  in  the  participating  ac- 
counts were  purposely  not  Included  among 
those  to  whom  financial  reports  must  be 
furnished,  for  the  very  valid  reason  that  the 
identities  of  such  persons  may  not  be  known 
by  the  bank  (i.e.  a  contingent  remainder- 
man in  the  case  of  a  tnist  or  several  thou- 
sand employee-beneficiaries  in  the  case  of  an 
employee  pension  plan).  However  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  is  given  the 
authority  to  require,  by  regulation,  that  the 
financial  report  and  amendments  to  the  plan 
be  furnished  to  persons  beyond  those  spe- 
cifically set  forth  in  the  bill  and  could,  there- 
fore, Include  certain  holders  of  a  beneficial 
interest. 

Items  to  be  Included  in  the  financial  re- 
port are: 

(1)  a  detailed  listing  of  all  aseete  and  li- 
abilities of  the  collective  Investment  fund, 
showing  in  the  case  of  assets  both  cost  and 
market  value  and  concentration  by  major 
fields; 

(2)  a  statement  of  Increases  or  decreases 
in  gross  asset  valuation  since  the  last  prior 
report; 

(3)  a  statement  of  earnings; 

(4)  a  statement  of  realized  gains  and 
losses; 

(5)  a  statement  of  investments  purchased, 
sold,  or  redeemed  since  the  last  prior  report; 
and 

(6)  such  other  accoimting  or  financial  in- 
formation as  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency shall  by  regulation  require  to  furnish 
adequate  Information  to  persons  having  in- 
terests in  participating  accounts. 

Section  6f  provides  that  at  or  prior  to  the 
time  of  the  fiirst  participation  of  an  account 
In  a  collective  investment  fund,  a  copy  of 
the  written  plan  as  currently  In  effect,  or  a 
summary  thereof,  and  a  copy  of  the  latest 
financial  report  shall  be  furnished  by  the 
bank,  without  charge,  to  those  persons,  who 
under  section  6e  are  specifically  entitled  to 
receive  copies  of  the  financial  report  on  an 
annual  bsisis.  Like  6e  this  section  also  em- 
powers the  Comptroller  to  specify  by  regula- 
tion other  persons  to  whom  such  documents 
shall  be  provided.  The  reason  for  permit- 
ting a  summary  of  the  plan  in  lieu  of  the 
formal  document,  which  Is  to  be  filed  under 
Section  6c,  is  that  in  certain  cases  the  trust 
agreement  governing  the  fund  may  be  used 
by  the  bank  to  meet  the  Section  6c  require- 
ments. In  these  cases  a  summary  would  be 
much  more  meaningful  and  informative  to 
the  layman  than  would  the  technical  legal 
provisions  of   the   trust   instrument. 

Section  6g  provides  that  interests  in  a  col- 
lective investment  fund  shall  not  be  evi- 
denced by  any  certificate  and  shall  not  be 
transferable  except  at  the  termination  ae 
partial  termination  of  a  trust  or  estate  as 
the  corpus  of  another  trust.  Under  the  pro- 
cedures generally  employed  by  banks  which 
presently  maintain  common  trust  funds  or 
similar  collective  investment  funds  the  only 
physical  evidence  of  participating  interest  in 
the  fund  is  a  ledger  entry  or  similar  ac- 
counting record  of  the  bank.  Thus  at  pres- 
ent there  Is  no  certification.  However  to 
prevent  the  growth  or  development  of  any 
practice  which  might  lead  to  security-tjrpe 
trading    of    interests    In    bank-maintained 
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collective  investment  funds  It  is  deemed  ad- 
visable to  prohibit  certification  or  general 
transfer  of  such  interests.  The  limited  ex- 
ception to  the  general  prohibition  on  trans- 
ferability is  Intended  to  permit  the  continued 
use  of  certain  Interfund  transfers  of  par- 
ticipations which  have  been  determined  as 
being  not  Inconsistent  with  accepted  trust 
practice  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  dur- 
ing its  regulation  of  trust  activities  by  na- 
tional banks.  A  case  example  of  such  an 
interfund  transfer  might  be  the  transfer 
of  a  distributable  shaire  from  a  terminating 
testlmentary  trust  to  a  living  trust  in  the 
same  pooled  fund.  By  permitting  direct 
transfer  the  need  to  liquidate  and  reinvest 
the  proceeds  would  be  avoided.  Such  trans- 
fers, of  course,  are  not  permitted  if  the  pur- 
pose is  to  accomplish  an  Improper  avoidance 
of  tax  llabUlty. 

Section  6h  provides  certain  specific  and 
general  requirements  for  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency's  rules  and  regulations  per- 
taining to  collective  Investment  funds.  It 
requires  that  the  Comptroller's  rules  and 
regulations  shall  Include  provisions  gov- 
erning— 

(1)  the  manner  in  which  a  bank  may  ad- 
vertise or  publicize  its  collective  investment 
funds; 

(2)  limitations  on  the  Interests  that  a 
bank  may  have,  as  a  result  of  creditor  re- 
lationships or  otherwise,  in  its  collective 
Investment  funds; 

(3)  the  percentage  of  a  collective  invest- 
ment fund  that  may  be  represented  by  any 
one  participating  account; 

(4)  limitations  on  the  percentage  of  in- 
vestment by  a  collective  Investment  fund  in 
the  securities  of  any  one  issuer;  and 

(5)  maintenance  of  liquidity  of  collective 
investment  funds. 

While  it  would,  doubtless,  be  possible  to 
specify  statutory  standards  in  each  of  these 
five  areas,  it  is  Judged  that  the  sounder  and 
more  effective  approach  is  to  leave  the  ac- 
tual drawing  of  limitations  and  restrictions 
to  regulations  which  are  tailored  to  opera- 
tional  experience   and   regulatory  oversight. 

This  section  further  directs  the  Comp- 
troller to  promulgate  such  additional  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  Such 
provision  merely  reinforces  the  authority 
granted  by  section  6b  to  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  to  prescribe  rules  and  regula- 
tions designed  to  assure  that  the  collective 
Investment  funds  will  be  mEilntained  in  ac- 
cordance with  accepted  fiduciary  practices 
and  that  important  information  concerning 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  fvmd 
will  be  provided  to  persons  having  a  de- 
finable Interest  in  a  participating  trust  or 
account.  It  should  be  noted  that  regula- 
tion 9  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
already  Includes  very  comprehensive  pro- 
visions dealing  with  such  matters  as  public 
merchandising,  confilct  of  interest,  and  self- 
dealing. 

Section  61  vests  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  with  the  discretionary  power  to 
exempt  any  class  or  classes  of  collective  in- 
vestment funds  or  transactions  from  any 
provision  of  this  bill  or  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion promulgated  thereunder;  provided, 
the  Comptroller  determines  such  exemption 
to  be  in  the  public  Interest  and  consistent 
with  the  spirit  and  purposes  of  the  bill.  This 
discretionary  power  to  exempt  is  similar, 
though  less  extensive  in  that  it  is  limited  to 
class  exemptions,  to  the  powers  granted  to 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  in 
section  6c  of  the  Investment  Company  Act 
of  1940,  as  amended. 

Section  6J  provides  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  shall  furnish  to  tlie 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  copies  of  all 
documents  (plans,  financial  reports,  etc.) 
which  the  bill  requires  banks  to  furnish  to 
those  agencies.  This  provision  was  Included 
to  assure  that  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 


rency will  have  available  all  Information 
needed  in  the  exercise  of  his  rulemaking 
powers  tmder  the  bill. 

SECTION    7.    TRANSITION    PERIOD 

Section  7a  grants  a  180-day  grace  period, 
in  which  banks  may  make  such  changes  as 
are  necessary  to  bring  the  operation  of  their 
presently  established  collective  Investment 
funds  Into  conformity  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Act. 

Section  7b  makes  it  unlawful  after  the 
date  of  enactment  for  a  bank  covered  by  the 
Act  to  commence  operation  of  a  collective 
investment  fund  without  first  filing  a  writ- 
ten plan  with  the  appropriate  supervisory 
agency. 

SECTION    8.    ENFORCEMENT 

This  section  vests  responsibility  for  en- 
forcement of  the  bill's  provisions  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  there- 
under In  the  three  Federal  banking  agencies 
according  to  their  areas  of  supervision  as 
defined  in  section  2a.  This  provision  avoids 
any  dislocation  of  the  established  supervi- 
sory Jurisdictions  of  the  three  Federal  bank- 
ing agencies. 

SECTION    9.    PENALTIES 

This  section  authorizes  the  imposition  of 
a  fine,  not  to  exceed  $25,000,  on  any  bank 
which  is  duly  convicted  of  wilfully  violating 
any  provisions  of  the  bill  c«'  the  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  thereunder  or  which 
makes  any  untrue  statement  of  material  fact 
or  omits  the  statement  of  material  fact  in 
any  of  the  documents  required  to  be  filed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  It  was 
deemed  necessary  to  Include  a  special  penal 
provision  in  this  bill  since  the  sanctions  gen- 
erally available  to  the  Federal  banking  agen- 
cies to  effectuate  these  enforcement  activities 
would  not  be  appropriate  for  use  In  the  lim- 
ited area  of  banking  covered  by  this  bill. 
It  should  be  noted  that  section  584  ctf  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  (15  U.S.C.  684)  al- 
ready offers  a  strong  Incentive  for  banks  to 
conform  with  the  regxilations  of  the  C<xnp- 
troUer  of  the  Currency  pertaining  to  com- 
mon trust  funds.  Failure  to  conform  is  basis 
for  denial  of  exemption  from  Federal  Income 
taxation. 

SECTION    10.    EITECTIVS   DATE 

This  section  provides  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  shall  take  effect  Immediately 
upon  the  date  of  enactment. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  agreed  to  yield 
some  time  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
May  I  inquire  how  much  time  is  left  both 
in  behalf  of  and  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  15  min- 
utes remaining;  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  9  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  no  Senator  will  raise 
a  point  of  order  because  of  the  obvious 
confilct  of  Interest  in  which  I  am  acting, 
I  am  glad  to  jrield  5  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  from  my  time,  on 
behalf  of  the  amendment,  and  5  minutes 
from  the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, in  opposition. 


DISAPPEARANCE  OF  OVERSEA  SHIP- 
MENTS OP  $100  MILLION  OP  GRAIN 

Mr.  WIT  J  JAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  July  16  I  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  the  fact  that 
there  had  disappeared  or  had  been 
illegally  diverted  approximately  24  mil- 
lion bushels  of  feed  grain  valued  at  $32 


million.  These  24  million  bushels  of  feed 
grain  had  been  shipped  to  Austria  but 
they  had  never  arrived  at  that  destina- 
tion. They  had  been  shipped  under  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  480. 

Today  I  have  received  a  report  from 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  dated  October  7.  The  letter 
accompanying  the  report,  signed  by  the 
Comptroller  General,  reads  in  part  as 
follows : 

In  our  review,  we  noted  that  commodities 
with  an  estimated  export  market  value  of 
approximately  $100  million  had  been  shipped 
to  Colombia,  Turkey,  and  Vietnam  under 
title  I  during  calendar  year  1962  but  had 
not  been  accounted  for  by  required  reports 
on  the  arrival  and  disposition  of  commodi- 
ties. In  the  case  of  Vietnam,  no  reports  of 
the  arrival  and  dlsi>osition  of  commodities 
had  been  received  since  inception  of  the 
title  I  program  in  that  country  in  1958,  al- 
though commodities  with  an  estimated  ex- 
port market  value  of  about  $60  million  had 
been  shipped  to  that  country.  Reports  on 
shipments  to  several  other  countries  were 
not  submitted  on  a  quarterly  basis  but  cov- 
ered longer  periods  of  time;  some  of  these 
reports  were  submitted  approximately  10  to 
20  months  after  the  shipments  covered  in 
the  reports  were  made.  We  noted  also  that 
reports  of  commodities  received  by  Egypt 
during  the  period  February  6  through  No- 
vember 23.  1962.  showed  about  44,000  metric 
tons  less  than  the  quantities  shown  on  bills 
of  lading  as  having  been  shipped  to  Egypt. 

The  Comptroller  General  states  fur- 
ther: 

On  the  basis  of  our  review,  we  have  con- 
cluded that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  not  obtained  sufficient  Information  from 
Its  agricultural  attaches  overseas  or  from 
representatives  of  American  Embassies  nor 
has  it  had  adequate  procedures  for  ascer- 
taining that  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties sold  to  foreign  countries  and  financed  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under 
title  I  are  received  and  used  in  authorized 
foreign  countries  and  do  not  result  in  in- 
creased availability  of  the  same  or  similar 
commodities  to  unfriendly  nations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
complete  text  of  the  letter  and  excerpts 
from  the  report  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Comptroller  General 
points  out  the  complete  lack  of  control 
by  the  Government  over  the  final  des- 
tination of  these  commodities  which  are 
sold  at  these  low  prices.  They  are  either 
traded  for  material  which  we  do  not  need 
or  sold  for  soft  currencies.  He  points  out 
that  the  Government  has  no  assurance 
that  they  are  going  to  the  country  to 
which  they  are  shipped. 

The  Comptroller  General  points  out 
that  there  is  no  assurance  that  these  are 
not  being  diverted  to  unfriendly  nations, 
that  some  may  even  have  been  supplied 
to  Russia  and  her  satellites,  and  sold 
not  at  world  prices,  but  at  practically 
giveaway  prices,  all  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  taxpayers. 

In  July  we  found  that  24  million  bush- 
els, valued  at  $32  million  had  been  lost. 
Today  the  Comptroller  General  is  say- 
ing that  there  is  complete  lack  of  ac- 
counting with  respect  to  another  $100 
million  worth  of  grain  during  calendar 
year    1962,    that    allegedly    had    been 
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shipped  to  ColomUa,  Turkey,  and  Vleti- 

watri 

I  req;>ectfull7  sonrest  that  the  time  is 
long  past  due  when  the  Committee  oA 
AgrlcxUture  and  Fuiestxj  should  act  on 
the  resolution  which  was  submitted  o^x 
July  16.  asking  tliat  the  committed 
undertake  a  thorough  investigation  of 
all  sales  under  Public  Law  480.  I  believe 
that  Congress  has  reached  the  poinjt 
where  we  should  stop  these  sales  until 
an  accounting  has  been  made. 

Ii4r.  LAX7SCHE.  Ii4r.  President,  wlB 
the  Senator  yield?  j 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield- 

Mr.  LAU8CHE.  Do  I  correctly  under*- 
stand  the  Senator  to  state  that  with  re- 
spect to  these  surplus  foods  which  we 
shipped,  no  accounting  has  been  mad^. 
and  that  they  might  have  gone  to  un- 
friendly nations? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  1^ 
the  statement  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. On  July  16  when  I  disclosed  that 
we  had  lost  the  other  grain,  I  raised  that 
possibility  and  suggested  that  the  Oori- 
emment  did  not  know  where  it  wen|. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  Issued  i 
statement  emphatically  denying  that 
any  of  it  had  gone  to  Russia  or  her  satelf- 
lites.  although  in  the  next  paragraph  olT 
their  statement  they  stated  they  did  ndt 
have  the  slightest  idea  where  it  had 
gone.  How  these  officials  can  tell  where 
it  did  not  go  when  they  do  not  know 
where  it  went  is  something  they  havfe 
not  explained.  [ 

Today  I  am  reading  not  my  statement 
but  the  statement  of  the  Comptroller 
General.  He  states  that  there  Is  a  com- 
plete lack  of  control,  and  that  these 
goods  may  have  gone  to  "\infriendly  na- 
tions," In  which  event  it  could  have  gone 
to  Riissla,  and  someone  could  have  pock- 
eted the  money.  These  commodities 
which  we  had  practically  given  away 
could  have  been  transferred  in  many  dif «■ 
ferent  ways.  I 

The  point  Is  that  the  taxpayers  are 
paying  for  these  goods  which  are  beinf 
shipped  to  these  foreign  coimtrles  under 
the  guise  of  getting  rid  of  surpluses  or 
assisting  needy  people  in  those  coimtriea. 

The  Comptroller  General  now  states 
that  $100  million  worth  has  not  gone 
where  it  was  supposed  to  go.  The  De^ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  the  respon- 
sibility of  telling  us  where  it  went,  and 
at  least  to  exercise  a  greater  degree  o( 
concern  as  to  what  Is  happening  to  these 
grains.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any 
indication  that  anyone  in  the  Depart- 
ment even  cares  where  they  have  gono. 
All  I  can  get  from  them  is  a  loose  denial 
that  there  has  been  any  loss.  That 
statement  is  ridiculous.  On  July  IS, 
1963,  I  said  24  million  bushels  worth  $32 
million  had  dlsa;q)eared  en  route  t^ 
Austria.  Here  is  another  $100  mlUioH 
worth  gone.  I  was  wrong  in  that  I  un- 
derestimated the  lost  grain  by  $100  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  $100  millioii 
involve  the  cost  of  surplus  foods  that 
were  sent  to  Turkey,  Colombia,  and 
South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  item  that  wen ; 
(o  Austria^^ 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
a  separate  item. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  a  separate 
item? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes; 
that  is  not  covered  in  this  Comptroller 
General's  report.  That  is  a  separate 
item  involving  $32  million.  It  has  finally 
been  confirmed  that  that  shortage  exists. 
Now  here  is  another  $100  million  worth 
on  top  of  the  $32  million  that  I  men- 
tioned. That  makes  a  total  of  $132  mil- 
lion of  agricultural  commodities  which 
have  not  reached  the  countries  to  which 
they  were  shipped.  No  one  knows  where 
these  commodities  went  and,  I  regret  to 
say,  as  far  as  the  administration  is  con- 
cerned, they  do  not  seem  to  care. 
Exhibit  1 

(BStcerpts  from  October  1963  report  to  Con- 
gnea  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
ITnlted  States  on  Inadequate  controls  for 
determining  compliance  by  foreign  govern- 
ments with  restrictions  pl8w:ed  on  the  dis- 
position of  agricultural  commodities  made 
available  under  title  I.  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 
(commonly  tmown  as  Public  Law  480),  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  June  1963.) 

COMPTBOLLZB    OENBUL    OT   THS 

UNirKD  States  . 
Wcishington.  October  7.  1963. 
To  the  PsxsiDKirr  or  thx  Sknats  and  thx 
Spxakzs  or  TUX  Housx  or  RxnussxirxA- 
ttvxb: 

Herewith  Is  our  report  on  Inadequate  con- 
trols within  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  determining  compliance  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments with  restrictions  placed  on  the 
disposition  of  agricultural  commodities  made 
avaUable  \inder  title  I.  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1064  (7 
U^S.C.  1691),  commonly  known  aa  PubUc 
Law  480. 

Under  title  I  of  PubUc  Law  480.  the  Presi- 
dent Is  authorised  to  negotiate  and  carry 
out  agreements  with  friendly  nations  or  or- 
ganlzatlons  of  friendly  nations  to  provide  for 
the  sale  of  8\irpl\is  agricultural  commodities 
and  for  payment  to  be  received  in  local  cur- 
rency of  the  recipient  country.  From  incep- 
tion of  the  title  I  program  in  July  1964 
through  December  31,  1962,  the  U.8.  Oovem- 
ment  signed  sales  agreements  with  44  for- 
eign governments.  The  estimated  cost  to  the 
Government  of  financing  the  agricultural 
commodities  exported  xinder  the  agreements, 
including  ocean  transportation  costs,  was 
about  $9.6  bUlion  and  Involved  the  move- 
ment overseas  of  more  than  67  million  metric 
tons  of  agricultural  commodities. 

The  law  requires  the  U.S.  Government  to 
obtain  commitments  from  foreign  countries 
that  will  prevent  the  unauthorized  resale  or 
transshipment  to  other  countries  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  made  available  under 
title  I  of  the  act  and  to  take  steps  to  assure 
that  agricultiu-al  commodities  sold  or  trtuis- 
ferred  thereiinder  do  not  result  in  Increased 
availability  of  thoae  or  like  commodities  to 
unfriendly  nations.  To  determine  compli- 
ance with  these  statutory  requirements,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  requires  Its  agri- 
cultural attaches  in  foreign  countries  to  ob- 
tain specified  information  and  to  submit 
q\iarterly  reports  showing,  among  other 
things,  the  quantity  of  commodities  arriv- 
ing in  each  country  and  the  disposition  of 
commodities  made  available.  In  those  coun- 
tries where  agricultural  attaches  are  not  as- 
signed, the  Department  has  requested  the 
American  Embassies  to  submit  the  required 
information. 

On  the  basis  of  our  review,  we  have  con- 
cluded that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  not  obtained  sufBdent  information  from 
Its  agrlctiltural  attaches  overseas  or  from 
repreaentativee  of  American  Embassies  nor 


has  It  had  adequate  procedures  for  ascer- 
taining that  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties sold  to  foreign  countries  and  financed 
by  the  Conunodity  Credit  Corporation  under 
title  I  are  received  and  used  in  authorized 
foreig^n  countries  and  do  not  result  in  in- 
creased availability  of  the  same  or  slmUar 
commodities  to  unfriendly  nations.  As  a 
result,  the  Department  has  not  had  adequate 
assurance  that  foreign  governments  are 
complying  with  statutory  restrictions  placed 
on  the  disposition  of  agrlcult\iral  commodi- 
ties made  available  under  title  I. 

The  Department  has  not  received  required 
information  on  arrival  and  disposition  of 
commodities  in  some  foreign  countries;  in 
some  cases  the  information  was  obtained  on 
an  Irregular  basis  or  was  not  complete. 
Pollowup  action  to  obtain  required  reports 
has  not  been  sufllciently  aggressive.  Fur- 
thermore, information  was  not  readUy  avail- 
able in  the  Washington.  D.C.,  headquarters 
office  of  the  Department  as  to  reports  re- 
quired and  received,  and  there  were  no 
formal  control  records  indicating  the  quan- 
tities of  commodities  shipped  to  each  foreign 
country  and  the  quantities  reported  as  hav- 
ing arrived  in  each  foreign  cormtry.  so  as 
to  enable  prompt  detection  and  investigation 
of  any  differences.  Also,  effective  arrange- 
ments have  not  been  made  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  have  the  American  Em- 
bassies obtain  the  required  information  in 
certain  coimtries.  In  addition,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  not  Issued  instruc- 
tions setting  forth  the  extent  of  independent 
verification  expected  to  be  made,  by  attaches, 
of  Information  required  to  be  obtained  from 
foreign  government  agencies  relative  to  the 
arrival  and  disposition  of  commodities. 

In  our  review,  we  noted  that  commodities 
with  an  estimated  export  market  value  of  ap- 
proximately $100  million  had  been  shipped  to 
Colombia,  Turkey,  and  Vietnam  under  title 
I  during  calendar  year  1963  but  bad  not  been 
accounted  for  by  required  reports  on  the 
arrival  and  disposition  of  commodities.  In 
the  case  of  Vietnam,  no  reports  of  the  ar- 
rival and  disposition  of  commodities  had 
been  received  since  inception  of  the  title  I 
program  In  that  country  in  1968.  although 
commodities  with  an  estimated  export  mar- 
ket value  of  about  $60  million  had  been 
shipped  to  that  country.  Reports  on  ship- 
ments to  several  other  countries  were  not 
submitted  on  a  quarterly  basis  but  covered 
longer  periods  erf  time;  some  of  these  reports 
were  submitted  approximately  10  to  90 
months  after  the  shipments  covered  In  the 
reports  were  made.  We  noted  also  that 
reports  of  oonunodltles  received  by  Egypt 
during  the  period  February  6  through  No- 
vember 23.  1962.  showed  about  44.000  metric 
tons  less  than  the  quantities  shown  on  bills 
of  lading  aa  having  been  shipped  to  Egypt. 

We  are  reconunending  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  take  certain  specific  actions  to 
strengthen  controls  for  determining  that 
surplus  agrlcultiiral  commodities  made 
available  to  foreign  countries  under  title  I 
are  actually  received  and  used  In  authorized 
foreign  coxintrles  and  do  not  reeult  in  in- 
creased availability  of  the  same  or  similar 
commodities  to  unfriendly  nations.  Among 
other  measures  to  be  taken,  we  believe  that 
the  Secretary  should  consider  the  possible 
advantages  to  be  achieved  by  requesting  the 
assistance  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  Department  of  State,  In  those 
countries  where  that  Agency's  personnel  are 
located,  for  the  performance  of  arrival  ac- 
counting and  end-use  investigations  of  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodities  made  available 
under  title  I. 

In  commenting  on  the  matters  discussed 
In  this  report,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  advised  us  that  It  plans  to  take 
certain  specific  steps  to  strengthen  its  cur- 
rent procedures  for  determining  future  com- 
pliance by  foreign  countries  with  restric- 
tions placed  on  the  dispoaitlon  of  agrlcul- 
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tural  ccmmodltles  made  available  under 
title  I.  In  addition,  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment have  advised  us  of  their  willing- 
ness to  assist  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  resolving  the  problems  presented  in  this 
report. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  ac- 
tions pr(^>osed  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture will  depend  on  the  effectiveness  with 
which  these  actions  are  carried  out.  We  in- 
tend to  review  at  a  future  date  the  6i>ecific 
actions  taken  by  the  Department  and  to 
examine  into  the  effectiveness  of  such  ac- 
tions in  providing  adequate  controls  to  de- 
termine that  s\irplus  agrlcultiu-al  conunodl- 
ties  made  available  under  title  I  of  Public 
Law  480  are  actually  received  and  used  in 
authorized  foreign  countries  and  do  not  re- 
sult in  Increased  availabUity  of  the  same  or 
SlmUar  commodities  to  unfriendly  nations. 

Copies  of  this  report  are  being  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
to  the  Administrator.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  and  to  the  Director, 
Food  for  Peace. 

Joseph  Campbkll, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


Sttmmart  or  Pnn>rNGS 
On  the  basis  of  our  review,  we  have  con- 
cluded that  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  not 
obtained  siilBclent  Information  from  its  agri- 
cultural attaches  overseas  or  from  repre- 
sentatives of  American  Embfissies  nor  has  it 
had  adequate  procedures  for  ascertaining 
that  surplus  agrlcultiu-al  commodities  sold 
to  foreign  countries  and  financed  by  CCC 
under  title  I,  Public  Law  480,  are  received 
and  used  in  the  authorized  foreign  countries 
and  do  not  result  in  Increased  availability  of 
the  same  or  similar  commodities  to  im- 
frlendly  nations. 

In  many  cases  FAS  has  not  received  re- 
quired information  on  the  arrival  and  dispo- 
sition of  commodities  In  foreign  countries; 
in  some  cases  the  information  was  obtained 
on  an  irregular  basis  or  was  not  complete. 
FoUowup  action  to  obtain  required  reports 
has  not  been  sufllciently  aggreasive.  Further- 
more, information  was  not  readily  available 
in  the  Washington.  D.C..  headquarters  office 
of  FAS  as  to  reports  required  and  received, 
and  there  were  no  formal  control  records 
indicating  the  quantities  of  commodities 
shipped  to  each  foreign  coxmtry  and  the 
quantities  reported  aa  having  arrived  in  each 
foreign  country,  so  aa  to  enable  prompt  de- 
tection and  investigation  of  any  differences. 
Also,  in  those  coimtries  where  agricultural 
attcu^te  have  not  been  assigned,  effective 
arrangements  have  not  been  made  with  the 
Department  of  State  to  have  the  American 
Embassies  obtain  the  required  information 
for  FAS.  In  addition,  the  agency  has  not 
Issued  instructions  setting  forth  the  extent 
of  independent  verification  expected  to  be 
made,  by  attaches,  of  information  required 
to  be  obtained  from  foreign  government 
agencies  relative  to  the  arrival  and  dispoai- 
tlon of  commodities. 

As  a  result  of  the  above  weaknesses  In 
controls,  the  Dep>artment  of  Agriculture  has 
not  had  adequate  assurance  that  foreign 
governments  are  complying  with  statutory 
restrictions  placed  on  the  dlspoeltion  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  made  available  vmder 
title  I. 


FINDINOS  AND  RaCOMlONDATION 

8p>ecific  deficiencies  disclosed  by  our  re- 
view are  described  in  the  foUowing  sections 
of  this  report. 
RXQunus  intouiation  ok   asjuval  AMD  ns- 

posmoif  or  coiocoDmis  was  wot  alwats 

XXCXIVXD 

Although  FAS  Field  Instruction  Ko.  5  re- 
quires agrlcultTiral  attach^  to  submit  quar- 
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terly  reports  containing  information  relating 
to  arrival  and  dl/^Msition  o€  commodltlea 
made  available  under  title  I,  our  review  dia- 
ctoeed  that  the  required  information  was 
not  always  received.  For  soom  shipments, 
no  reports  were  received;  in  other  instances 
the  reports  were  submitted  on  an  irregular 
basis.  In  our  test  of  the  controls  being  ex- 
ercised by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
over  the  disposition  of  agricultural  com- 
modities made  available  under  title  I  of 
Public  Law  480,  we  selected  263  ocean  bUls 
of  lading  applicable  to  shipments  of  about 
747,000  metric  tons  of  surplus  agriciUtural 
conunodities  to  14  foreign  countries  during 
the  period  April  1960  to  November  1962.  We 
found  that  PAS  files  did  not  contain  reports 
ahowlng  evidence  of  arrival  for  about  209,000 
metric  tons  ot  conunodities  applicable  to 
132  of  the  263  bills  tA  lading  selected  for 
review. 

Because  required  quarterly  reports  on  the 
arrival  and  disposition  of  conunodities  made 
available  under  title  I  were  not  being  re- 
ceived, FAS  brought  this  situation  to  the 
attention  of  agricultural  attaches  or,  where 
no  attaches  were  assigned,  to  the  attention 
of  American  Embassies,  In  15  oovmtries  in 
August  1961,  and  solicited  the  cooperation 
of  the  attaches  or  Embassies  in  furnishing 
the  required  reports.  Our  review  in  Jxine 
1963  showed  that  commodities  had  been 
shipped  to  14  of  the  16  countries  during 
calendar  year  1962  but  that  for  3  of  these 
countries  (Colombia.  Turkey,  and  Vietnam) 
no  reports  on  arrival  and  disposition  of  com- 
modities had  been  received,  although  agency 
records  indicated  that  commodities  with  an 
estimated  export  market  value  of  i^proxi- 
mately  $100  million  had  been  shipped  under 
title  I  to  the  three  countries  during  that 
year.  In  this  connection,  no  reports  of  the 
arrival  and  disposition  of  oommodltiea  in 
Vietnam  had  been  received  pursuant  to  FAS 
Field  Instniction  No.  6  although,  according 
to  FAS  records,  commodities  with  an  esti- 
mated export  market  value  of  about  $60 
million  had  been  shipped  to  Vietnam  since 
inception  of  the  title  I  program  In  that 
country  in  1968.  Similarly,  reports  had  not 
been  received  for  any  of  the  numerous  shlp> 
ments  arriving  in  Tugoelavla  after  January 
1960,  and  in  Spain  after  May  1969.  In  this 
connection,  the  last  shipment  to  Spain  was 
made  in  December  1961. 

A  few  reports  on  shipments  to  other  ooiui- 
tries  were  not  submitted  on  a  quarterly  basis 
as  required  but  covered  longer  periods  of 
time;  some  ot  these  reports  were  submitted 
approximately  10  to  20  months  after  ship- 
ments were  made. 

We  discussed  with  an  official  of  the  Pro- 
gram Operations  Division,  FAS,  the  failure 
in  many  instances  to  obtain  the  required 
information  on  the  arrival  and  dlaposltlon 
of  oommodltiea  in  foreign  eountrlea.  He  In- 
formed us  that  this  failure  may  have  been 
due  to  some  extent  to  laxity  on  the  part  of 
agricultural  attach^.  Another  contributing 
cause,  according  to  the  official,  was  that  the 
work  of  the  FAS  section  responsible  for  ob- 
taining the  reports  suffered  because  the  sec- 
tion operated  without  a  chief  from  early  1960 
until  September  1962. 

Although,  aa  previously  noted,  many  of  the 
required  reports  had  not  been  received  for 
calendar  year  1962.  specific  requests  tor  the 
missing  reports  had  not  been  made  at  the 
time  of  our  review  in  June  1963.  In  our 
opinion,  FAS  should  have  been  more  aggres- 
sive in  following  up  on  the  f all\ire  of  attaches 
and  Embassies  to  submit  required  reports  on 
the  arrival  and  disposition  of  commodities 
in  foreign  countries. 

Many  reports  did  not  show  arrivals  by 
vessels,  disposition  ot  commodltlea,  or  meaa- 
ures  taken  by  foreign  governments  to  comply 
with  statutory  restrictions  regarding  disposi- 
tion of  conunodities. 

In  o\u  review  at  238  reports  submitted  to 
FAS  by  agricultural  attachte,  we  foiuid  that 


many  ot  the  reports  were  Ineompleta  In  that 
they  did  not  show,  as  required  by  FAS  Field 
Instruction  No.  6.  arrivals  by  veseela,  di^Mei- 
tion  of  commodities,  or  statenaents  as  to 
measiires  taken  by  foreign  governments  to 
comply  with  statuUMy  restrictions  regarding 
the  resale  or  transshipment  of  commodities. 

For  example,  reports  from  the  attach^  in 
the  United  Arab  Republic  (Eg3rpt)  on  ccnn- 
modltles  arriving  after  September  1969  did 
not  show  arrivals  by  vessels;  the  reports 
showed  quantities  shipped  from  the  United 
States  rather  than  the  quantities  delivered 
in  Egypt.  In  a  report  dated  AprU  21,  1960. 
the  agricultural  attach*  in  Egypt  stated 
that: 

"Our  contact  In  the  Ministry  at  Supply 
on  Public  Law  480  matters  does  ziot  concern 
itself  with  delivery  weights  and  is  no  longer 
able  to  supply  this  information  to  xu.  If 
this  Information  is  needed,  we  can  make  an 
effort  to  obtain  It  from  some  other  source." 
The  Assistant  Head,  Program  Analyala  Sec- 
tion, FAS,  informed  iia  that  the  attach* 
was  not  requested  to  try  to  obtain  such 
information. 

Regarding  the  requirement  that  reports 
received  from  attaches  must  show  the  dis- 
position of  conunodities  in  foreign  countries, 
reports  received  from  the  attach*  in  Egypt 
on  commodities  arriving  after  September 
1959  did  not  comment  on  the  disposition  of 
commodities.  Similarly,  a  report  dated  April 
9.  1962.  from  the  acting  attach*  in  Chile 
did  not  show  information  as  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  over  160,000  metric  tons  of  grains, 
tobacco,  and  vegetable  oil  made  available  to 
Chile  under  title  I  during  the  period  Novem- 
ber 1960  through  September  1961. 

Of  the  238  reports  selected  by  MB  tor  re- 
view, less  than  half  included  a  statement 
obtained  from  foreign  governments,  as  re- 
quired by  FAS  Field  Instruction  No.  5. 
describing  the  measures  taken  to  prevent 
resale  or  transshipment  of  commodities,  and 
containing  current  assiu-ances,  supported  by 
statistics,  that  the  commodities  will  not  re- 
BMlt  in  increased  availability  ot  t^e  same  or 
similar  commodltlea  to  unfriendly  nations. 
In  this  connection,  we  noted  a  report  cover- 
ing shipments  to  Chile,  wherein  the  acting 
attach*  stated  that  "No  apectfle  meaaures 
have  been  established  by  the  Oovermnent  of 
Chile  to  prevent  the  resale  or  transshipment 
of  title  I  comnKxlitles  to  other  countries." 
However,  the  acting  attach*  indicated  that 
other  information  available  to  him  gave  evi- 
dence that  there  had  been  no  resales  or 
transshipments. 

We  found  that  the  Program  Analysis  Sec- 
tion, FAS,  had  not.  In  most  instances,  met  its 
responsibility  for  initiating  follow-up  action 
with  agricultural  attaches  concerning  In- 
complete reports. 


SALE  OP  WHEAT  TO  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  me  1  min- 
ute? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  it  be- 
comes increasingly  apparent  with  each 
news  report  that  a  substantial  change  in 
our  national  policy  in  trading  with  the 
Communists  is  to  be  made  by  Executive 
decision  preliminary  to  a  sale  of  wheat 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  change  of  policy,  it  seems  to  me. 
especially  in  light  of  prior  legislative 
expression  should  be  considered  by  the 
Congress.  Many  questions  are  involved. 
This  proposed  transaction  is  aosnething 
more  than  the  existence  of  the  simple 
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facta  that  we  h*ve  wheat  to  sell  and  thi 
Sovietc  have  told  with  which  to  buy. 

Pertinent  to  the  Con^rreM  d^beratioft 
would  be  a  study  of  the  world  wheat  sit- 
uation as  to  this  country's  wheat  stocks, 
the  1963  crop  production  estimate,  the 
total  supply  In  1963  and  1964  and  oiir 
consumption,  both  domestic  and  export. 
Note  should  also  be  taken  of  wheat  pn>- 
ductlon  and  consumption  in  the  Com- 
munist bloc  nations,  the  total  wheat  ex- 
port capacity  of  the  free  world  other 
than  the  United  States  and  flnall)r 
a  forecast  of  the  world  wheat  needs  It 
the  immediate  years  ahead  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  world.  | 

Mr.  Preeident.  I  have  prepared  in  the 
briefest  possible  form  charts  dealing 
with  these  subject  matters.  The  in^- 
formation  Is  available  to  all  through  th^ 
Department  of  Agricultiire.  Such  inr 
formation  is  presented  here  In  different 


form  in  the  outline  heretofore  men- 
tioned. Prom  the  cold  statistics  pre- 
sented, there  emerges  the  central  and 
meaningf\il  fact  that  in  the  future 
changing  world,  it  is  not  inconceivable 
that  once  again  our  farmers  may  be 
called  upon  to  produce  maximum  capac- 
ity to  supply  rising  world  grain  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  a  statement  entitled  "1963  World 
Wheat  Situation." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recor",  as  follows: 

Statkmknt  bt  Sinatoe  Piabson  :  1963  Woblo 
Whiat  Situation 

Possible  future  sales  of  American  surplus 
grain  to  the  Soviet  Union  gave  me  an  op- 
portunity to  review  the  world  grain  situa- 
tion In  its  present  form  and  to  look  at  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  forecasts  for  the 
future.    The  following  table  gives  the  latest 

Wheat  production  in  Communist-bloc  countries 


U8DA  Information  on  U.S.  wheat  stocks  and 
how  they  have  been  consumed  In  past  years: 

US.  whemt  *tock$ 

Cairyoverssof  July  1,19«3  (Including  1963 
crop  and  all  previous  years)  (on  larm      "UMhelt 
anti  off  farm  storage) 1,189,406,000 

1963   crop    production    estimate    (spring 
wlieiUnot  Included;  avaUable  Oct.  U)_  1,134.061,000 


Total  supply  for  196^^ 2, 32>,  467, 000 

IMUllon  bushels] 


ToUl 

Domestic 

Export 

flruin  dlsapi)earance: 
1962-68 

1,200 
1.300 

i.aoo 

1,100 

670 
681 
638 
690 

630 

196im2 

719 

1960-61 

662 

195<Hi0 

510 

1963 
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In  the  Communlst-bloc  countries,  the 
grain  picture  Is  not  too  clear,  but  reports 
from  UJ3.  citizens  returning  from  European 
tours  report  a  hard  winter  and  severe  drought 
during  the  ripening  season  which  has  serious- 
ly reduced  wheat  production. 


/ 


Albania 

Bulfarls 

Csecboslovmkis... 

Cuba 

East  Oermany 

Hungary ...... 

Rumania.] 

Poland 

Yugoslavia. 

Russia 

Red  China* 


1903 


1163 


MittUm 

No  report 
60 
53 
(') 
40 
09 
140 
90 


110 

3.000 

>*o  report 


No  report 

Same 

Down  iJOBOJOOO 

(') — 

Down 

Same 

Same 

Leas 


bush*  Is 


Production  up,  good 


1,600,000.000  bushels: 
percent;  may  be  w 

No  report,   but  belle 
better. 


<  No  iiMismslihi  wheat  production. 
» 3  reports  say  the  situation  is  better,  1  report  says  H  Is  worse.    Official  prediction 
indicates  grain  situation  next  year  will  be  much  betteiiln  Red  China. 


X)m  crop. 


crop  off  at  least  70 
(irse. 
ve  food  situation   is 


Average  annual  consumption 


No  report. 

62,000,000  (import  2,000,000  from  Ras.sia>. 

Consumption  equals  production  and  also  importing  3,000,000  bushels  from  Canada. 

16,400,000  bushels  annually. 

Consumption  higher  than  production. 

Consumption  equals  production. 

Do. 
Oomulka  told  Freeman  on  recent  tour  crop  would  be  slightly  leas  than  production.    On 

Aug.  16,  1963,   Poland  purchased  3,700,000  bushels  from  Canada  and  also  received  Public 

Law  480  wheat  from  United  States. 
Consumption  nearly  equals  production.    Imports  wheat  from  United  States  and  Canada  and 

has  not  purchased  Russian  wheat  for  past  5  years. 
Russia  largest  produc«r  in  Europe.    Usually  exports  150,000,000  bushels  annually,  mostly  to 

Eastern  Europe. 
Imported  200,000,000  bushels  from  Canada  and  Australia  to  meet  demands. 


Western  natlona  have  become  the  grsna^ 
of  the  world  in  the  past  2  years  and  the  thr«e 
major  exporters  at  wheat  are  all  eetimated 


to  be  In  a  stable  condition  after  the  major 
sales  to  Russia. 


Western  wheat  export  cap 

kcity  (other  than  United  StaUa) 

i 

Surplus 
Stock 

Production 

Eiport 

Domestic  consumption 

1963 

1963 

ruiads    

MiUitm 

485 
il60 

*8S 

MiOitm 

666 

307 

IW 

MiaUm 
InuheU 

e»4 

MOUom 
butkeU 
1963)  300 
1962)  358 
330 

60-55 

150,000,000  bushels. 

Aostralia.       .  .... 

80,000,000  bushels  (1962  prospects  good  but  not 

Arpntina    

•B  good  as  1962;  commence  harvest  in  Decem- 
ber). 
130,000,000-135,000,000  bosbeU  (1963  crop  not  far 
enoagh  advanced;  however,  she  expects  better 
crop). 

(Converting  the  siu-plus  production  of 
this  group  of  nations  to  bushels,  the  total  is 
expected  to  amount  to  753  million  bushels 
which  would  be  applied  against  the  deficit 
of  other  nations.  These  USD  A  projections 
Indicate  170  million  bushels  of  grain  would 
have  to  be  drawn  from  surplus  stoclcs  of 
Western  nations.) 

These  figures  were  complied  to  show  what 
otir  present  position  appears  to  be  and  what 
we  can  expect  within  the  next  3  years.  As 
the  world  population  increases,  it  is  not  In- 
conceivable that  once  again  our  farmers  may 
be  called  upon  to  produce  at  maximum  ca- 
pacity to  supply  rising  world  grain  needs. 


I  Estimate;  wHl  be  cot  to  25,000,000  bushels  by  end  ol 
'Estimate. 


crop  year. 


USD  A  forecast  of  voorld  toheat  needs  in  1999 

[Metric  tons] 


Latin  .Vmerica... 

.\frlca 

West  Asia....... 

Far  East 

Commanist  Asia 

Total 


ToUl 

oon- 

sumptkm 


14.3 
10.3 
15.3 
S4.3 
S1.1 


105.0 


ToUl 
pro- 
duction 


11.6 
6.4 
13.0 
31.8 
26.1 


79.7 


Deiieil 

(-)o« 

surplui 

(+) 


r    -2  7 

'  -as 

-1  4 

-12  4 

-6  0 


-26  8 


bushels,  this  p<M^ion  of  the  wcwld  is  expected 
to  be  929  million  bushels  short  of  their  needs 
by  1966.) 


(TlM   abova   figure*  are   in  metric  tonii; 
however,  eonrerting  the  deficit  tonnage  to 


Total 
con- 
sumption 

Total 
pro- 
duction 

Deficit 

(-)or 
surplus 

C}anada 

4.8 
17.1 
48.1 
61.6 
20.4 

3.2 

13.8 
30.9 
41.3 
66.6 
17.4 
6.8 

+9.0 

United  States 

+12.8 

Western  Europe 

Soviet  Union 

-6.0 
+5.0 

Eastern  Europe 

Australia-New  Zealand. 

-3.0 
-+-3.6 

Total 

146.3 

166.7 

+20.5 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
OPPORTUNITIES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  4955)  to  strengthen  and 
Improve  the  quality  of  vocational  edu- 
cation and  to  expand  the  vocational 
education  opportunities  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  require. 
I  am  about  to  withdraw  my  amendment. 
Before  I  do  so,  I  should  like  to  state  my 
reasons  briefly. 

First,  there  Is  a  reason  of  tactics.  The 
distingruished  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  who  is  in  charge  of  the  bill,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  tMr. 
Hill]  have  been  in  disagreement  with 
me  on  the  matter  of  tactics.  So,  I  be- 
lieve, are  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  his  principal  advisers  in  the 


area  of  education.  So  are  at  least  some 
of  those  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  who  have  been 
advising  both  the  President  and  the 
White  House  staff,  and  also  members  of 
our  committee.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
when  so  able  a  group  of  experienced  par- 
liamentarians, who  are  well  aware  of  the 
practical  situation  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  and  elsewhere,  are  in  drastic  dis- 
agreement with  me  on  tactics,  there  Is  at 
least  the  possibility  that  I  am  wrong. 
Therefore,  I  am  prepared  to  yield  my 
judgment  on  tactics  to  that  of  more  ex- 
perienced Senators  and  members  of  the 
administration  who  are  not  in  accord 
with  me. 

I  would  have  liked  to  see  the  omnibus 
bill  "take  off."  I  would  have  liked  to  see 
it  reported  from  committee.  I  would 
have  liked  to  see  the  White  House  ask 
us  to  flght  for  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  In 
conference.  If  that  had  been  done,  I 
think  It  might  have  been  enacted. 

But  I  yield  my  own  views  and  my  own 
emotions,  to  the  perhaps,  wiser  parlia- 
mentary experience  of  Senators  who 
have  the  primary  responsibility  for  han- 
dling the  bill  and  carrying  through  this 
body  and  through  conference,  into  law. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  has  once  again 
demonstrated  the  high  degree  of  states- 
manship withswhlch  he  serves  in  the 
Senate.  I  waa.in  the  Senator's  State 
the  other  night.Nii  Washington  County, 
some  35  miles  frdm  Pittsburgh.  There 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  1,300 
or  1,400  of  his  constituents  at  a  huge 
banquet.  During  the  course  of  my 
speech,  I  dwelt  ujpon  the  leadership  of 
the  senior  Senator  fro"!  Pennsylvania 
over  the  years  In  the  i.cid  of  education. 
I  devoted  a  part  of  my  speech  to  the 
subject  of  education.  I  said  there  what 
I  shall  say  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
this  afternoon. 

I  said  to  those  people  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  constituents  of  Senator  Clark,  that, 
in  my  judgment,  no  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  more  dedicated  to  the  educatlonsd 
needs,  and  to  doing  something  about 
them,  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  coun- 
try, than  Is  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  I  know  how  difficult  it  Is 
for  the  Senator  to  follow  now  a  parlia- 
mentary course  of  action  about  which 
he  has  serious  question.  When  the 
omnibus  approach  was  discussed  In  com- 
mittee It  did  not  receive  full  support.  He 
has  not  let  me  forget  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, I  said  I  was  for  a  "minibus"  ap- 
proach this  year  rather  than  for  the 
omnibus  bill.  I  went  on  quickly  to 
qualify  my  statement  by  saying  that  I 
was  for  a  "minibus"  bill  in  order  to  get 
the  program  started.  We  have  more 
than  a  "minibus"  bill  before  us  this  af- 
ternoon. We  have  a  bill  which,  In  my 
judgment,  is  of  great  significance. 

But  even  though  we  differed  on  the 
parliamentary  strategy  that  should  be 
followed,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
on  amendment  after  amendment  which 
would  have  really  done  great  damage  to 
the  bill  in  committee,  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  me  and  was  a  great  source 
of  strength  to  me  In  reporting  a  bill  both 


from  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee. I  would  be  ungrateful  if  I  did 
not  say  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
that  I  deeply  appreciate  his  withdrawal 
of  the  amendment. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  to  take  his 
proposal  to  a  vote,  because  If  it  were  de- 
feated— and  I  would  do  everything  I 
could  to  defeat  it — there  would  be  those 
who  would  read  into  that  defeat  trouble 
for  us  in  the  future,  when  we  shall  be 
asked  to  have  some  other  Installment  or 
title  of  the  President's  program  passed 
upon. 

So  all  I  can  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  is,  "Thank  you."  I  appreciate  his 
willingness  to  withdraw  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  sincerely  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  kind  words. 
I  assure  him  that  I  know  full  well  that 
there  will  be  many  more  matters  with 
respect  to  which  we  will  see  eye  to  eye. 
This  is  a  rather  imusual  case,  in  which 
our  judgment  is  not  now  entirely  in  ac- 
cord. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have  I 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  4  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  from  Oregon  will  yield  as 
much  time  as  Is  necessary.  In  order  that 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  may  be 
accommodated. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  I  may  have  on  the  amend- 
ment; If  not,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
comment  of  the  astute  chairman  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  is. 
in  essence,  what  I  had  meant  to  say  when 
I  sought  recognition. 

I  shall  not  be  repetitive,  but  the  Rec- 
ord will  indicate  that  the  commendation 
which  has  been  given  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
in  connection  with  the  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  pending  measure  and  other 
proposed  legislation  vital  to  the  strength- 
ening of  the  educational  level  of  this 
coimtry,  is  one  in  which  I  heartily  con- 
cur. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
knows  that  even  though  I  Joined  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  and  also 
with  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
[Mr.  Morse],  as  we  considered  how  best 
to  bring  this  measure  to  the  floor,  how 
to  effectively  proceed,  at  least  partially, 
toward  the  aims  and  the  goals  which  we 
all  share,  that  I  also  disfigreed  with 
Senator  Clark. 

But  I  wish  to  reemphasize  what  has 
been  well  said.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  been  one  of  the  stanchest 
adherents  of  an  all-out  effort,  which 
should  be  made,  not  only  in  this  forum 
but  throughout  the  country,  to  give  to 
our  educational  system  the  strength 
which  it  must  have  if  we  are  to  meet 
the   obligations   of   the   Nation   In   the 


process  of  transition,  technical  change, 
and  great  challenge. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  for 
his  unduly  generous  words. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  reason  why 
I  am  withdrawing  my  amendment  is  that 
we  are  again,  bjs  we  have  been  so  often 
in  the  past,  largely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We  know 
that  the  other  body  has  parliamentary 
procedures,  which  it  will  not  hesitate  to 
use,  which  would  make  it  impossible  to 
have  the  President's  omnibus  bill,  if  the 
Senate  were  to  pass  it.  ever  to  be  passed 
by  the  House  or  go  to  conference.    While 

1  deplore  that  situation,  and  while  I  hop>e 
that  in  the  infinite  wisdom  of  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  House  will,  in  due 
course,  remove  from  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  some  of  the  power  which  it 
now  exercises — ^I  do  not  believe  it  is  out 
of  order  under  our  rules  to  say  this — 
which  is  the  antithesis  of  democracy  and 
entirely  out  of  order  in  terms  of  the 
Founding  Fathers'  idea  as  to  what  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  stand 
for  under  a  democratic  order  in  which 
majority  rule  should  prevail.  Neverthe- 
less, the  situation  which  exists  is  a  fact 
of  life.  Therefore,  I  shall  not  press  for  a 
vote  on  the  amendment. 

My  third  and  final  reason  is  that  to 
press  this  amendment  to  a  final  vote 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  third  and  final  rea- 
son for  not  pressing  this  amendment  to  a 
vote  is  that  it  would  embarrass  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  because  in  my 
opinion  many  Senators  who  would  not 
vote  for  the  omnibus  bill,  if  they  were 
confronted  with  a  request  from  the 
White  House  to  vote  for  it.  would — if  they 
were  confronted  with  a  request  from  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  vote  for 
it — unhesitatingly  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment. But  the  fact  is  that  some  Sena- 
tors would  be  confronted  with  a  very  dif- 
ficult dilemma  as  to  whether  they  should 
suiH>ort  what  the  President  once  asked 
them  to  vote  for,  in  the  President's  very 
eloquent  message  which  he  vigorously 
supported,  or,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
dilemma,  or  whether  they  should  say  to 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate,  that  we  should 
vote  down  what  the  President  once  asked 
for.  I  am  not  willing  to  put  the  occupant 
of  the  White  House  and  his  principal  ad- 
visers in  that  onbarrassing  position. 

So.  Mr.  President,  for  the  three  reasons 
I  have  just  stated,  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 
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Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senate^ 
from  Rhode  Island  such  time  as  he 
needs.  If  need  be,  I  shall  yield  him 
time  on  the  bill  or.  If  not,  then  time  o: 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  bel- 
fore  us  represents  a  major  breakthrough 
In  the  field  of  vocational  education  and 
training.  It  Is  a  dramatic  departure 
from  our  existing  programs  which  have 
been  oriented  primarily  toward  the 
training  of  persons  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics.  And  in  light  of  out 
space  age  technology,  it  Is  a  program 
that  we  may  well  have  delayed  too  long. 
This  morning,  my  staff  contacted  the 
Department  of  Employment  Security  1^ 
Rhode  Island.  Our  attention  was  called 
to  an  amazing  fact — that  in  testimony 
received  from  leaders  of  the  businese 
community  it  was  estimated  that  the  ln«- 
ability  to  fill  1  highly  skilled  Job  could 
resiilt  in  the  loss  of  up  to  50  semi-  an4 
unskilled  positions.  For  example,  the 
loss  of  or  inability  to  get  a  setup  man— 
a  very  highly  skilled  position — in  a  ma- 
chine tool  plant  would  mean  a  niunber 
of  machines  that  could  not  be  operateq. 
This  would  result  in  a  loss  of  Jobs  for  th^ 
men  who  deliver  material  to  the  ma«- 
chines,  the  takeaway  men.  clerical  hel]^ 
that  make  up  such  things  as  payrolls, 
and  the  unused  services  to  the  plant  it* 
self.  Thus  the  loss  of  that  1  position 
has  the  vicious  multiplier  effect  of  elimlt 
natlng  up  to  50  more  Jobs.  It  is  a  perj 
feet  example  of  the  classic,  for  want  ot 
a  nail  the  kingdom  was  lost. 

Coupled  with  this,  Mr.  President,  I4 
the  fact  that  Rhode  Island  cannot  meet 
the  needs  of  Industry  and  business  I4 
supplying  skilled  and  semiskilled  workj 
ers.  There  are  employers  who  desperi 
ately  need  weavers,  loom  fixers,  turret 
lathe  operators,  screw  machine  opera* 
tors,  machine  repairmen — there  is  % 
widespread  need  for  almost  all  skills. 
And  I  am  certain  that  what  is  true  in 
Rhode  Island  Is  duplicated  in  almost 
every  State  in  the  coimtry. 

Rhode  Island  presently  has  an  unem<* 
ployment  rate  hovering  aroimd  7  percent. 
In  light  of  the  facts  I  have  Just  men-> 
tioned,  this  imemployment  rate  can  be 
substantially  reduced  if  we  can  only 
train  and  provide  people  with  the  skills 
necessary  to  fill  these  vacant  Jobs.  The 
multiplier  effect  which  has  resulted  in 
such  a  high  unemployment  rate,  caa 
work  in  reverse  and  reduce  this  imcon-* 
scionably  high,  and  unnecessary  per-< 
centage  of  unemployed  workers.  1 

The  legislation  we  are  conslderingj 
will  provide  $108  million  for  fiscal  yeari 
19«4.  with  increasing  amounts  over  thei 
next  4  years.  It  is  designed  to  effect 
comprehemlve  changes  in  the  field  of 
vocati(Mial  education,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  traiziing  of  oiur  young 
people — the  school  dropouts  and  those 
who  have  only  completed  high  school. 
It  will  cut  across  wide  areas,  and  explore, 
new  fields.  But  basically,  its  intent  is! 
to  meet  present  and  future,  recognisa- 
ble needs. 

I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  sey 
this  program  is  too  costly  or  too  big.  I 
find  it  dlffleult  indeed,  to  equate  the 


spending  of  Federal  funds  with  the  very 
real  human  factor  of  4  million  unem- 
ployed persons  In  the  United  States.  The 
evidence  Is  before  us  of  the  need  for  deci- 
sive action — action  on  the  part  of  this 
Congress  to  help  our  citizens  gain  the 
skills  necessary  for  employment.  I  feel 
we  can  do  no  less  them  respond  to  this 
need  and  act  to  meet  it,  without  cutback 
or  clamor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
any  time  left  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  time 
remains  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Then.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  time  available  on  the  bill.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey]  such  time  as  he  may 
need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  that  a  statement  by  one  great 
American  best  states  the  case  for  the  bill 
before  us.    John  Adams  said : 

Laws  for  the  liberal  education  of 
youth  •  •  •  are  so  extremely  wise  and  use- 
ful, that,  to  a  humane  and  generous  mind, 
no  ex{>ense  for  this  purpose  would  be 
thought  extravagant. 

I  believe  that  statement  by  the  great 
John  Adams  expresses  the  importance  of 
education  and  the  sentiments  of  all  of  us. 

THS     HISTOBT    OF     FXDEEAI.     AID    TO     EDUCATION 

Mr.  President,  the  intervening  years 
have  seen  the  passage  of  much  legisla- 
tion directed  toward  the  education  of  our 
young  people — far  more  than  we  realize; 
but  much  remains  to  be  done. 

Our  first  venture  in  national  support 
of  education,  the  Land  Ordinance  of 
1785.  antedates  not  only  John  Adams' 
concern,  but  also  the  Constitution  itself. 
Since  that  day  we  have  witnessed  a  wide 
variety  of  legislative  proposals.  A  brief 
look  at  the  chief  landmarks  may  assist 
us  in  gaining  the  needed  perspective  to 
make  a  proper  assessment  of  current 
proposals. 

The  Land  Ordinance  and  the  North- 
west Ordinance,  setting  aside  a  section 
of  each  township  for  the  public  support 
of  education,  were  further  strengthened 
by  the  Ohio  Enabling  Act  of  1802. 

During  the  administration  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  the  Federal  Government  ap- 
propriated to  the  States  $47  million  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  school  construc- 
tion, much  as  recent  legislative  proposals 
have  provided. 

In  1962,  Congress  enacted  the  Morrill 
Land  Grant  Act,  gnmtlng  each  State 
30,000  acres  of  public  land  per  Member 
of  Congress,  for  the  establishment  of  in- 
stitutes of  higher  education  to  teach  ag- 
riculture and  mechanics.  From  this  act 
sprang  the  great  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities  of  our  Nation.  A  grand  ^- 
tal  of  118  million  acres,  an  area  approxi- 
mately four  times  the  size  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  was  granted  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  educational  purposes. 

In  1867,  Congress  expressed  its  con- 
cern for  education  on  a  continuing  basis 
by  creating  the  Office  of  Education. 

The  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917  provid- 
ed for  Federal  grants  to  public  schools 
for  Tocational  education  in  agriculture, 


trades  and  industries,  home  economics, 
and  the  training  of  teachers  in  these 
subjects.  This  was  a  landmark  in  our 
grants-in-aid  programs,  in  providing 
specific  assistance  In  areas  where  an 
unmet  need  existed. 

The  depression  years  witnessed  Fed- 
eral support  for  education  through  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration, the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  the  building  of  schools  with  the 
help  of  the  WPA,  and  grants  for  school- 
bus  transportation. 

During  the  war  years  this  Government 
accepted  Its  responsibility  for  assistance 
to  education  in  the  war-affected  locali- 
ties. Federal  support  and  aid  for  im- 
pacted areas  has  been  reaffirmed 
periodically  since  that  time. 

In  1944,  we  passed  the  most  extensive 
and  exj)ensive  education  measure  ever. 
It  provided  for  the  training  of  our  re- 
turning servicemen  under  the  OI  bill. 
To  this  we  added  the  program  for  the 
disposal  of  surplus  property,  which  pro- 
vided further  assistance  to  education. 

The  Fulbright  Act  and  the  Smlth- 
Mundt  Act  are  evidence  of  our  post  war 
concern  and  support  for  education  In- 
ternational In  scope. 

Realizing  that  a  healthy  mind  must 
reside  in  a  healthy  body,  we  enacted  the 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  School  Milk 
Act. 

A  program  of  loans  for  college  housing 
has  received  Increasing  support  since  it 
was  begun  In  1950. 

To  these  must  be  added  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  which 
provides  aid  for  a  variety  of  programs  in 
areas  of  high  priority  at  every  level  of 
education,  from  the  elementary  school 
through  graduate  training. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  and 
Public  Health  Service  grants  are  a  rela- 
tively recent  and  extensive  indication  of 
Federal  support  for  many  aspects  of 
education.  The  Library  Services  Act 
and  support  for  educational  television 
are  further  recognition  of  our  diverse 
interest  and  support. 

All  these  form  an  impressive,  but  by 
no  means  an  exhaustive,  list  of  our  pred- 
ecessors' efforts  in  this  area,  intended 
to  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the  scope  and 
duration  of  their  concern.  To  provide 
further  perspective.  I  believe  an  exam- 
ination of  the  Federal  programs  of  as- 
sistance to  education  over  the  past  25 
years  would  prove  helpful.  At  my  re- 
quest, the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
has  prepared  a  chart  illustrating  the 
funds  expended  by  program  in  each  fis- 
cal year  during  this  period.  For  pur- 
poses of  better  comparison,  both  actual 
dollar  appropriations  and  the  value  of 
these  appropriations  in  terms  of  1963 
dollars  of  purchasing  power  are  given. 
This  chart  will  be  placed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  today. 

THK    KOLK    or    rXDKEAI.    AS8ISTANCK    TO 
VOCATIONAL    XDUCATION 

Ever  since  the  enactment  of  Smith - 
Hughes  in  1917,  the  Federal  Government 
has  plasred  a  major  role  in  vocational 
education.  The  George-Barden  Act 
supplemented  the  Government's  role  in 
this  area. 
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Some  change  in  the  emphasis  of  voca- 
tional education  is  long  overdue.  This 
bill  provides  for  such  action  in  line  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  President's 
Advisory  Panel  on  Vocational  Education. 
This  is  necessary  in  order  to  fulfill  the 
Nation's  needs  for  trained  manpower  to 
supply  our  increasingly  complex  and  de- 
manding labor  market.  New  Jobs  re- 
quire special  skills.  Training  and  re- 
training are  constantly  needed  In  order 
to  keep  workers  abreast  of  our  rapidly 
changing  technology. 

Much  of  our  recent  effort  has  not  been 
directed  toward  the  areas  of  primary 
need.  Ten  million  members  of  our  labor 
force  are  employed  In  office  occupations, 
but  no  funds  are  presently  provided  for 
this  area.  While  we  still  have  a  need  for 
better  trained  personnel  in  agriculture 
and  home  economics,  these  are  no  longer 
the  areas  of  greatest  need.  We  must  up- 
date our  efforts  and  must  provide 
greater  flexibility  in  the  vocational  aid 
programs.  The  proposed  legislation  is 
designed  to  achieve  this  end. 

Area-vocational-technical  schools 
presently  provide  training  for  less  than 
one  in  five  high  school  students  in  our 
larger  cities.  There  were  900  applications 
for  500  vacancies  in  the  Minneapolis 
Vocational  School  this  fall;  and  there 
would  have  been  many  more  except  for 
the  fact  that  it  was  general  knowledge 
that  the  chances  of  acceptance  were 
slight.  For  a  large  percentage  of  our 
youth  who  will  not  be  going  to  college, 
and  who  cannot  gain  admission  to  voca- 
tional training,  the  present  program  is 
woefully  inadequate.  When  we  add  to 
this  number  the  large  number  of  drop- 
outs, we  witness  the  development  of  a 
large  pool  of  future  unemployables  who 
will  swell  oiu-  welfare  costs.  How  much 
better  it  would  be  to  prepare  them  now 
for  jobs,  rather  than  be  faced  with  this 
task  after  they  are  out  of  school  and  are 
out  of  work. 

EESEASCH    AND    PILOT    PROGRAMS 

Section  4(c)  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tee version  of  this  bill  provides  for  a 
most  significant  authorization  of  15  per- 
cent or  $16.2  million,  of  the  first  year's 
funds,  to  be  earmarked  for  research 
grants,  leadership  training,  and  pilot  or 
developmental  programs.  Much  re- 
search now  receives  Federal  support 
under  the  NDEA,  Cooperative  Research, 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
Frankly,  we  are  doing  far  too  little.  Un- 
less we  can  improve  the  efficiency  of 
teaching  and  the  speed  of  learning,  we 
are  going  to  be  inundated  by  the  problem 
confronting  us.  The  expanding  demands 
for  better  educated  and  trained  man- 
power to  cope  with  our  increasingly 
complex  technology  and  social  system 
require  increased  investment  in  re- 
search, in  new  educational  techniques, 
and  technology. 

We  spend  an  estimated  one-tenth  of  1 
percent  on  research  In  education,  com- 
pared to  3  to  5  percent  expenditures  by 
private  industry  In  this  area.  Some  In- 
dustries spend  a  greater  share  on  market 
research  in  the  color  and  shape  of  the 
container  than  we  do  on  improving  edu- 
cational  efficiency.    As  Tom   Clemens, 


Acting  Chief  of  New  Media  in  the  Office 
of  Education,  recently  put  it: 

If  we  conducted  research  and  development 
In  rocketry  as  we  do  in  education  we  would 
still  be  trying  to  perfect  a  bigger  and  better 
catapult. 

The  Federal  Government  may  have 
extensive  research  contracts,  concen- 
trated in  a  relatively  few  universities, 
but  little  of  it  is  directed  toward  educa- 
tion, in  general:  and  vocational  educa- 
tion, in  particular,  is  ignored. 

We  cannot  expect  the  local  school  dis- 
trict and  teacher  training  Institution  to 
take  the  financial  lead  In  research.  In 
view  of  the  pressing  day  to  day  problems 
confronting  them.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  assume  more  of  this  responsi- 
bility, because  local  governments,  in  their 
attempts  to  solve  the  pressing  problems 
of  today,  will,  of  necessity,  rely  on  other 
school  districts,  or  States,  or  other  bodies 
to  do  something  about  the  long-range 
problems  involving  research  and  experi- 
mentation. 

STUDENT    LOAN    FUNDS 

I  am  not  going  to  address  myself  to  all 
sections  of  the  bill  before  us.  although 
they  all  merit  our  support.  I  should  like, 
however,  to  call  particular  attention  to 
the  increase  In  the  student  loan  funds,  as 
provided  imder  title  n  of  the  NDEA. 
These  would  be  Increased  from  the  pres- 
ent $90  million  to  $125  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  1964. 

This  section  also  provides  for  raising 
the  institutional  limit  from  the  present 
$250,000  celling  to  $800,000. 

These  are  most  needed  changes.  Cur- 
rently approved  capital  contributions 
total  $122  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1964. 
For  the  State  of  Mirmesota  they  total 
$3,890,478,  from  an  original  request  of 
over  $4  million.  Our  allocation  under 
the  present  authorization  was  only  $2,- 
307,412,  or  69  percent  of  the  approved 
requests. 

Because  of  the  $250,000  limitation  on 
funds  for  any  one  institution,  the  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
were  able  to  borrow  only  that  small  por- 
tion of  total  requests  of  $1,017,000. 
Three  other  institutions  in  Minnesota 
had  requests  in  excess  of  the  $250,000 
limit.  Even  the  proposed  ceiling  of 
$800,000  is  too  low.  but  It  would  permit 
the  students  in  the  larger  Institutions  to 
receive  considerably  greater  equity  of 
treatment  than  that  accorded  them 
under  the  present  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  believe  that 
this  Congress  is  going  to  refuse  to  pro- 
vide the  capital  necessary  in  order  to 
make  loans  to  able,  willing,  and  needy 
students.    It  is  a  sound  investment. 

The  present  proposal  should  be  con- 
sidered not  only  in  the  light  of  what  we 
have  done  in  the  past,  but  tilso  in  terms 
of  what  we  have  failed  to  do  and  the  in- 
creased magnitude  of  the  task  confront- 
ing us.  The  question  is,  not  whether  we 
are  doing  as  much  as  we  did  yesteryear, 
but  whether  we  are  doing  enough  to  meet 
the  infinitely  more  complex  problems 
confronting  this  Nation  today,  and  to 
provide  for  the  rapidly  burgeoning  num- 
bers of  young  people  involved.    This  bill 


o 


builds  in  modest  fashion  upon  the 
groundwork  which  has  been  developed 
over  the  years. 

Extensive  public  debate  has  been 
waged,  in  recent  years,  over  Federal  aid 
to  education.  Congress  has  acted  both 
timidly  and  inadequately.  The  people 
have  time  and  again  indicated  their  sup- 
port of  Increased  Federal  aid.  The  latest 
poll,  the  Louis  Harris  poll,  published  In 
the  September  9  Issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  showed  59  percent  in  favor,  only 
27  percent  opposed,  and  14  percent  imde- 
clded.  If  the  undecided  are  excluded, 
the  figures  are  70  percent  in  favor  and 
30  percent  opposed.  I  only  wish  all  our 
legislative  measures  enjoyed  such  a  high 
degree  of  public  understanding  and 
supFKjrt. 

To  do  less  than  this  proposal  calls  for 
would  challenge  us  to  demonstrate  that 
there  is  no  need,  or  that  the  National 
Government  is  so  impoverished,  and 
other  units  so  much  less  so,  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  appropriate  the  relatively 
paltry  funds  required  for  its  operation. 
With  State  and  local  debt  Increasing  190 
percent  during  the  past  decade,  com- 
pared to  a  10  percent  Increase  in  net 
Federal  debt  during  the  same  period,  we 
cannot  refuse  to  assume  responsibility 
for  a  proper  share  of  the  financial  bur- 
dens which  the  futiu-e  of  education 
entails. 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  what 
we  have  previously  done  and  what  we  are 
now  being  asked  to  do.  when  compared 
to  existing  resources,  should  put  to  rest 
the  mind  of  our  most  foreboding  prophet 
of  deficit  and  doom.  E)uring  the  past  25 
years  we  have  spent  over  $49  billion.  In 
terms  of  1963  dollars,  on  education. 
This  Is  an  average  of  $2  billion  a  year. 
Actual  dollar  expenditures  have  ex- 
ceeded $41  billion  over  this  25 -year  pe- 
riod. We  are  now  spending  at  a  $2y4 
billion  annual  rate.  This  is  less  than  the 
25 -year  average,  when  compared  to  our 
gross  national  product,  our  national 
budget,  or  the  number  of  our  young  peo- 
ple to  be  educated.  It  is  less  than  half 
of  what  we  were  spending  per  year  in 
the  1947-50  period.  In  1950 — not  our 
peak  year — we  were  spending  more  than 
1.1  percent  of  our  gross  national  product 
on  Federal  aid  to  education.  In  1962, 
this  had  dropped  to  less  than  four-tenths 
of  1  percent. 

Today,  few  among  us  would  question 
the  wisdom  of  the  Investment  we  made 
at  that  time.  Let  us  not  be  found  want- 
ing when,  15  years  hence,  our  present 
decisions  are  Judged  from  a  position  of 
like  perspective.  Let  us  fervently  hope 
that  our  successors  and  those  of  us  who 
may  still  be  here  will  be  able  to  say  that 
the  88th  Congress  faced  the  task  before 
It  and  heeded  both  the  words  of  John 
Ad  aims  and  those  of  Cicero,  when  he 
asked: 

What  greater  or  better  gift  can  we  offer 
the  Republic  than  to  teach  and  Instruct  our 
youth? 

We  cannot  be  satisfied  with  less  than 
has  been  proposed.  We  cannot  permit 
some  future  foreign  historian  to  pick 
from  the  ruins  of  our  civilization  a  copy 
of  Whittier's  "In  School  Days"  and  see 
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therein,  not  the  poet's  noetalglc  reo6l- 
lections  of  childhood,  but  our  epitaph: 

still  tits  th«  Klxool-bouse  by  the  roMl, 
A  rmcgwl  beggar  »iinnlng;  i 

Aroiind  It  still  the  rusutchs  grow. 
And  blackbeTTy-Tlnee  are  running.    " 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  MoebbJ  for  his  lead- 


ership. This  is  good  legislation,  smd  It  is 
long  overdue.  It  will  do  much  to  provide 
equaiitsr  of  opportunity  for  millions  of 
our  people,  and  will  do  a  great  deal  to  in- 
sure the  continuing  prosperity  and 
strength  of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  RKCoao  the 
table  entitled  "Payments  to  States  and 


Individuals  Under  Selected  Programs  of 
the  Federal  Ooyemment  Relating  to  Ed- 
ucation. 1938-63  Fiscal  Years."  and  one 
entitled  'Tederal  Expenditures  for  Edu- 
cation: GNP  and  Population." 

There  beir«  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 


PmmnenU  to  SiaU$  and  indiwidwdt  timier  uUeUd  program*  of  the  Federal  Government  relating  to  education,  1958-68  fitcal  ye  are 


i«n 

1939 

1940 

Actual 
(CP1«.1)» 

AdjostMl 

(216.7  percent)  ■ 

Actual 
(CPl  48.4)  1 

Adjusted 
(218.8  percent)" 

Actual 

(CPI  48.8)  « 

Adjusted 
(217.0  percent)  i 

L  ykiiMitnij  mill  Tinnilnrjr 

(111.438.806) 

($28,987,800) 

($15, 241, 157) 

($33,347,651) 

($21,638,229) 

($46,928,916) 

▲grlculUirr: 

School  lOBob « 

Arhmlii^k. 

678.304 

1.24din6 

1,326,000 

2.899.100 

3.961,875 
784 

23,391 

1.455,972 

2,008,714 

373,486 

8, 607. 269 
1.640 

Nev  M«t1oo  and  Ariaona  toresta 

S1.460 
1.  M7, 215 

2,684.700 
431.193 

67.873 

X  617. 683 

6,790,917 

930,083 

23,664 

I.21N924 

2,207.106 

616,464 

51.536 
2.660.442 
4.829.14$ 
1.127,8» 

Natl<nwl  iDnmtJ 

-. —         .........  — 

50.768 

Mineral  leastnc     

TtTlor  Orazinjr  Act 

3, 159.499 
4,864.314 

9a6(nar«lnAl  lands 

&ia462 

Oflco  of  Edacatloa: 
-                                      Deleaae  TtKationsl  tralnlaf  (hiidi  scbeol] 



— 

•T                                    Waraffpned  loeaUtlee: 

,^                                        Coostmctkn 

•«»                                             Malntaoaace  aad  ap«ratioa. 

>                                    Federally  affected  areas: 

g                                             Con^tmctlon , 



._ 







— 

— 

^                                             MainMDance  aod  operation . 









>                                      Nationa!  Defense  Education  Act— 6tat« 

.. 

•"•""—— — 

C                                    NYA  student  aid— high  scboola 

8.649.018 

18.440.231 

9, 964, 109 

21.779,500 

13.71X034 

29.755.114 



"**                 IL  HIaher  education 

(16.60X031) 

(33, 663. 669) 

(17,608,646) 

(38.606,794) 

(19,96X548) 

(4X321.610) 

Acheoltore:  Land-crant  eaUefw \ 

4,630.000 
630,000 

9, 771,  210 
1,143,210 

5,030,000 
640.000 

11.006,644 
1,181.530 

6,030.000 
657,000 

10. 915. 100 
1.308,697 

}>                              Omoe  of  Educatiou: 

^                                      Howard  Unlrerslty 

*S                                      Mentally  retarded -Fellowships— 



'  »                                      Natiooal  Defense  EducaUoa  A«(— Indlr 
^                                      Cooperative  research „. J 

duah.._ 







. 



... . 

h                                      Teachers  o(  the  deal 



-.— — .._..... 

.*.                                      NYA  student  aid— CallsfBS J 

10,6*3,031 

2X738, 133 

12,088,637 

36,318,634 

14,376.668 

31, 197. 713 

k  *                                    Veterans  buil(lln(  construction  and  equif 
«.                                       iastltntiom 

ment  U>  educational 

^                               Eooelncand  Home  Ftiianoe  Agency:  CoUetn 

*?                                 Office  of  Vocational  RehabiUtatlon:  Training 

PnbUc  Health  Service:  Fellowships,  trainees 

»  housing  loans* 

1  and  traineeships 

Dips,  training  grants. 

«L                              Atomic   Knei^   CommissloQ:  Fellowships 
^                                 schooU 

and   Assistance  to 

^                               National  Science  Foundation:  Fellowshipa.. 
rtepartment  of  State:  Kducatlonal  exchanje. 











**»                               Inter-American  Bducational  Foundation.. ..( 

— 

-^                                 Defense  vocatioual  traininf  (colleges) .., 

m/^                m.  Kxteasion  education,  spedal  education  and  otbea 

nsHlstanne 

(207,080.612) 

(444.692.07S) 

(161,621.249) 

(331.638.493) 

(129.130.220) 

(28a  212, 616) 

s^ 



'»S                             Department  of  Agriculture: 

«^                                      KxtenskNi  programs. .    

")l                             1         Eiperlmant  statioiM_    .„_..„    „„  _ 

17, 640. 622 
6,292.600 

21,775,977 

87,836.122 
13,672,9a 

46,970,782 

17.948.122 
6,841,260 

21.778,977 

39.311351 

14.968,666 

i7, 646, 838 

18.684.(D4 

7,448,760 

21,775.977 

4a  328, 673 
16, 163,  788 

47,263,870 

^                               Offloe  of  Education: 

^                                      Vocational  education 

J*.                                      War  trahihig  ftwd  prodoetioa 



^                                      War  relocation  education  centers 

^                                      Education  of  CCC  enroDees 

American  Print  lag  House  for  Blind 

73,000 
146,000 

161.776 
312,706 

176,000 
160,950 

382.900 

33a  279 

123.000 

15a960 

271.286" 

327, 562 

OaUaudet  (Cohimbia  Institution  lor  DM 
Library  services .^ 

) 

Surplus  property : 

Real..^ 

Personal „ 



..r...,                      ..... 

Veterans'  Admhitetratloii:  Education  and  re 

labilitatlon  benefits. 

Maritime  education... 

_.- 

WPA' 

School  bofldings 

122,136,687 
34.6I20.0S4 

4,606,600 

263. 446, 676 
74. 479. 130 

9. 012. 903 

61. 63a  060 

37.980,900 

4.999,000 

134.846.649 
83,102,200 
la  937, 812 

42. 123. 170 
28.243.064 

la  678. 695 

91.407.278 
61.287.427 
23  17-:>  7K« 

EdocatloB  proects. 

Interinr-    Edumtkip  o'  Indians 



TotaL_ 

336,130,338          609,333,134 

1H361.061           403,381.940 

170  Tm  Mtl 

ntt  tta  nAt 

1041 

1942 

1943 

Actual 
(CP161.3)« 

Adjusted 
(206.4  percent)  i 

Actual 
(CPI  66.8)  1 

Adjusted 
(186.4  percent)  i 

Actual 
(CPI  60.3)  « 

Adjusted 
(176.6  percent)  « 

L  Elementary  and  secondary j 

($89, 158,  582) 

18.118,908 
692,103 

22,786 

1.666.766 

2,246,740 

666.966 

($184,436,112) 

27,077,426 
1,322,101 

47,030 
3.211.078 
6.048,007 
1,149,665 

($134,968,159) 

21.868,967 
1,473.801 

22,833 

1.692,877 

2,742.980 

649.262 

($251,617,930) 

40.  745. 096 
2,747,166 

42.661 
3.155,623 
6,112.915 
1.023,806 

($146. 135. 288) 

•17..S63,000 
6, 801, 673 

26,887 

2.  502.  6U 

:i.»53,162 

490,333 

($264. 867.  531) 

Agriculture: 

School  lunch  « 

School  milk „ , 

la  187, 663 
47  214 

Shared  revenues:  » 

New  Mexico  and  Arlsona  forests—.    

National  forenta                    ^ 

S  304  4M 

Minerml  kiaMinf?           ......_. ....- 

6,010,162 
861  026 

Taylor  Grailng  Act ] 

Submarginal  lands 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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IMl 

1942 

1943 

Actual 
(CPI  61 .3)1 

Adjusted 
(206.4  percent)  i 

Actual 
(CPI  66.8)  > 

Adjusted 
(186.4  percent)  i 

Actual 
(CPI  60.3) « 

Adjusted 

(175.6  percent)! 

I.  Elementary  and  secondary— Continued 
OiBce  of  Education: 

Defense  vocational  training  (high  school) : 

$57. 701, 316 

119,095,516 

$99, 704.  280 

$185, 848, 778 

$11X877,914 

$199,909,617 

War  affected  localities: 

Construction ....... 

Maintenance  and  operation 

Federally  affected  areas: 

Construction , 

Maintenance  and  operation 

National  Defense  Education  Act— States 

NYA  student  aid— high  schools.. 

13,  366, 019 

(24, 242, 291) 

5,030,000 

567,160 

27,585,399 

(50,036,089) 

la  381, 920 

1,17a  618 

6,04X179 

(30,906,156) 

5,030.000 

760,766 

IX  MX  086 

(57,609,074) 

9,375,920 

1.418,049 

2, 019, 866 

(30,171,084) 

6,030,000 

1,064,000 

X  646, 867 

(62,980,423) 

8,83X680 

1,868,384 

II.  Higher  education 

Agriculture:  Land-grant  colleges . 

Office  of  Education: 

Howard  University 

Mentally  retarded— Fellowships 

National  Defense  Education  Act— Individuals 

Cooperative  research „ 

Teachers  of  the  deal 

NYA  student  aid— Colleges. 

14, 17a  029 

29,246,940 

9.237,211 

17,  218, 161 

X809,638 

6,689,622 

Veterans'  building  construction  and  equipment  to  educa- 
tional institutions 

Housing  and  Homo  Finance  Agency:  College  housing  loans  ' 

Office  of  Vocational  RehablUtat  on;  Training  and  trainecshiiw 

Public  Health  Service:  Fellowships,  traineeshlps,  training  grants. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission:  Fellowships  and  assistance  to  schools. 

National  Science  Foundation:  Fellowships 

Department  of  State:  Educational  exchange 

Inter-Amexican  Educational  Foundation 

Defense  vocational  training  (colleges) 

4,476,102 

9,236.611 

15,878.189 

29,606,944 

3a  367, 661 

36.689,837 

IIL  Extension  education,  special: 

Education  and  other  assistance 

(125,  IIX  969) 

18,591,002 

6,86X500 

21,775,977 

(258,  233, 148) 

38,371,828 
14,164,200 
44,945,617 

(143, 211, 104) 

18. 956. 918 

6. 936,  207 

21, 768, 122 

(266,945,497) 

X\  335, 695 
lX9ia460 
40, 576, 779 

(127,a'a,«0) 

18,956.980 

6,  926,  207 

21,  768, 122 

(22X104,031) 

33.288.404 
1X16X419 
38,224,822 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

Extension  programs " 

Experiment  stations 

Office  of  Education 

Vocational  education 

War  training  food  production 

War  relocation  education  centers 

1,803,000 
125,000 
14X000 

3, 36a  792 
233,000 
264,688 

Education  of  CCC  enrollees 

125,000 
143,000 

268,000 
206,152 

126,000 
18X700 

219, 500 
320,821 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

Oallaudet  (Columbia  Institution  for  DeaO 

Library  services 

Surplus  property: 

Real 

Personal 

Veterans'  Administration  education  and  rehabOltatlon  benefits... 

:::::;;::;:::::: 

....-.-...  —  ».. 

Maritime  Education 

88,948,268 

25. 846.  620 

18, 785. 939 

9, 909, 130 

7X509,672 

48,177,913 
36,016,990 
18,470618 

60,024,336 

12X  787, 184 

WPA: 

S«hool  buildings 

39,974,704 
27,233.406 
10,  407.  370 

8X507,789 
56, 209, 760 
21,480,812 

Educational  projects 

Interior— Education  of  Indians 

9,160,006 

16,100,031 

Total 

238,513,832 

492.  705  349 

.^<nO   MVi  A10 

576,17X601 

30X368,763 

MO,  941, 986 

1944 

1946 

1946 

Actual 
(CPI  61.3)  > 

Adjusted 
(172 .8  percent)  I 

Actual 
(CPI  62.7)  > 

Adjusted 
(168.9  percent)! 

Actual 
(CPI  68.0)  « 

Adjusted 
a66.7  percent)  I 

I.  Elementary  and  secondary 

($225,968,865) 

($390,474,180) 

($118,704,627) 

($200,492,114) 

($114,086,864) 

($177,65i617) 

Agriculture: 

School  lunch  • .......... 

7, 814, 149 
26,586,420 

38,476 

4,066,807 

4,3ia006 

607,766 

13,  502, 849 
45,939,606 

66,487 

7,026,678 

7,447,490 

877,401 

5,796,384 
41,613,080 

36.809 

4, 149. 662 

4,029.152 

408,044 

9,790,003 
7a  284, 492 

60,480 

7.008,779 

6,806,238 

841,196 

5.83X666 
61, 290, 171 

39,884 

3,468,764 

4,046.280 

480,079 

9,062.846 
79,858,796 

61  243 

School  millc 

Shared  revenues:  • 

New  Mexico  and  Arlsona  forests 

National  forests .. .. 

Mineral  leasing 

5, 393. 081 
6  300  058 

Taylor  Grailng  Act 

Submarginal  lands < 

747,483 

Office  of  Education: 

Defense  vocatlonaltralnlng— High  School 

50,287,865 

'7X275,212 
'51,083,675 

102,449,413 

124,891,666 
88,27X690 

48, 770, 467 

82,373,319 

686,642 

•1X781,733 
•86,616,786 

•834,026 

War-affected  localities; 

Construction 

19  823  308 

Maintenance  and  operation 

13,81X020 

23,328,517 

5  453  777 

Federally  affected  areas: 

Construction .. 

Maintenance  and  operation 

National  Defen.se  Education  Act— SUtes 

NYA  student  aid— High  schools 

IL  Higher  education 

(18,629,111) 

5,030,000 

891,340 

(3X 191, 104) 
8,691,840 
1,640,286 

(1X816,078) 

5,030,000 

908,000 

(21,646,356) 
8,496,670 
1,53X612 

(1I,(»,276) 
6,030,000 
911,000 

(17.17X681) 

Agriculture:  Land-grant  colleges 

783,710 

Office  of  Education: 

Howard  University 

1, 4IX  427 

Mentally  retarded— feUowslilps 

National  Defense  Education  Act— individuals 



Cooperative  research .. 

Teachers  of  the  deaf ...        

NYA  stu<lent  aid— colleges 

Veterans  building  construction  and  equipment  to  educatfcmal 
institutions 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency:  College  hooshig  loans  * 

Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation:  Training  and  traineeshlps.... 
Public  Health  Service:  Fellowships,  traineeshlps,  training  grants. 











— 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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II.  Hiither  education— Continued 
Atomic  Kner^y  Commission;  Kellow!iblps  and  aasista^o  to  scboola.. 

.Nation&i  ^ck>iioF  Koundation:  Kellow'shlp* 

I)*|)«nnuTit  of  Stule:  KJiicational  eich;inge 

lQt«r-Aiii£rtcan  Educ&tioual  Koundalion ..... 

Defease  vocaliooal  triiiuing  (colkgen; 


III.  Extension  education,  special  education  and  other 


assistance. 


Department  of  .Agriculture: 

E\tenak>n  programs 

Experiment  stations 

Office  ot  Bducation: 

Voeational  education 

War  training  food  production . 

War  reltxation  education  cvnters 

Educ»Uonof  CCC  enroliees 

American  Printing  llouae  for  Blind 

Oallaudet  (Columbia  InsUtution  for  Deal  I 

Library  services 

Surplus  property: 

Re*l 

Personal 

Veterans'  Administration:  Education  and  rel^blUtation  beoeflts. 

Maritime  education 

WPA' 

School  buildings 

Education  projects 

Int«rlor:  Education  of  Indians ...„„„.... 


ToUL_ 


L  Klemeotary  and  seoondary. 


Agrlcultore: 

School  lunch  ' ............. ...... 

School  milk  • „ 

Shared  reTenue*: 

-N'ew  Mexico  and  Arizona  forests 

National  for»>sts 

Mineral  leasing .. 

Taylor  Oraiing  Act 

Submarflnal  lands , 

Office  of  Education: 

Defense  vocational  training  (high  school)' 

War  aflected  localities , 

Constmetion 

Maintenance  and  operation .... 

Federally  afTected  areas: 

Construction 

Maintenance  and  operation. 

National  Defense  Education  Act— States. 
NYA  student  aid— high  schools 


n.  Higbar  education 


Agriculture:  Land-grant  colleges 

Office  of  Education: 

Howard  Unirerslty 

Mentally  retarded— Fellowshlpa 

National  Defense  Education  Act — Indivld^uUs 

Cooperative  Research „ 

TeactMrs  of  the  deaf „ 

NYA  student  aid— Colleges 

Veterans  Building  C«nstniction  and  Bqii^jinent  to  E^ae»- 

tional  Institutions , 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency:  College  {lousing  Loaiis* 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilltatton:  Tratulng  tod  Traineeg*iips_ 
Public    Health    Servica;  Fellowships,    Traii*eshlps.    Training 
Grants 


1944 


1946 


Actual 
(CPI  61.3)  I 


$12, 707. 771 


(119,922.250) 


18,996,960 
7,001,207 

21. 76S,  122 


125,000 
155,200 


62,434.921 


9, 44a  850 


304. 520. 216 


Adjusted 

a72.8  percent) ' 


$21,959,028 


(207,225,649) 


32.826.730 
12.096.086 

37,615.315 


216.000 
268,186 


107,887.543 


16,313.789 


829,890.933 


Actual 
(CPI  62.7)  « 


Adjusted 
(168.9  percent) ' 


$8,878,078 


(152. 445. 104) 


22.996.840 
7,001,207 

21. 768, 122 
u  1. 587. 923 


125.000 
304.100 


24.973.000 
•4,SM,>J3 


9.389.560 


283.965,809 


$11,617,074 


(257,496.672) 


38.841,063 
11,841,929 

36. 766.  S-W 
2. 682. 002 


211,125 
344.725 


42. 179. 397 
108,770,600 


16,858,907 


479. 63-;,  142 


Actual 
(CPI  68.0)  ' 


Adjusted 
(155.7  percent)  i 


•'$6,008. 276 


(3W,  459, 095) 


23.391062 

7,  206, 208 

21.768,122 


u  6, 307, 711 


12.1.000 
167.000 


296,000,000 
36,487,274 


la  003, 718 


024.624,734 


$7,922,444 


(621,  967, 812) 


36, 424, 555 
11,220,066 

33, 892, 966 


0,821,106 


194,625 
260,019 


459, 315, 000 
56, 253, 686 


IS.  575,  789 


012, 68.^  010 


1947 


Actual 
(CPI   n.8)  • 


Atomic   Kaergy   Commtaton:  FeUowshlpa  ind   asslstanceto 
schools 

National  Science  Foundation"  Feiiowsliips'" 
Department  of  State:  Kducattonalexctiange., 

Inter-American  Educational  Foundation I, 

Defense  vocational  training— Colleges 


in.  Extension  education,  special  education  and  other  at  sistance 


Department  of  Agriculture: 

Extension  programs 

Experiment  stations. 

Office  of  Education: 

Vocational  education 

War  training  food  production 

War  relocation  education  centers... 

Education  of  CCC  enroUees 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
Oallaudet  (Columbia  Inatitutwn  for  the 

Library  services 

Surplus  property: 

ReaL 

Personal " 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


($96,440,004) 


77, 619, 230 


Adja.<ited 
(136.1  percent)  I 


1948 


1949 


Actual 
(CPI  83.8)  ' 


($129,906,663) 


49, 217 

4.624,670 

5,984.135 

617, 113 


><>6,646,340 


(9,108,991) 


5,030,000 
2.090.414 


10^  639, 771 


66,984 

^294,040 

8,144,406 

703,791 


0,045,669 


(12,697,336) 


6,845,830 
4.076,768 


($105,161,092) 


86,707,940 


67.095 

6,040,470 

9. 630, 517 

296,904 


2,500,000 


(187,852,936) 


6,030,000 
427,480 


n  100. 400, 104 


D  »0 


1,083,677 


(2, 931, 590. 110) 


27,322,824 
7.206,208 

21,768.122 


126.000 
247,800 


M  284, 473. 734 
U2M,060,280 


1, 774, 748 


(3,  S69. 893. 480) 


37,186,363 
9, 807, 649 

29, 626, 414 


170,126 

337,250 


3f7, 168. 752 
346,762.431 


Adjusted 
(126.4  percent) 


($132,024,767) 


100, 674. 684 


72,168 

7.635, 1.M 

12, 057. 949 

324,802 


3,160,000 


(237, 456, 151) 


6,357,920 
649,376 


Actual 
(CPI  83.0)  « 


($12a  133.  S02) 


04,924,931 


00,775 

7, 7«0, 076 

11, 330. 647 

185,211 


Adjusted 
(127.6  percent)' 


($153,293,901) 


121, 124,  212 


5,853.862 


(60,321,306) 


5.030.000 
6,121,450 


210, 40S.  S71 


14. 820, 352 
1,115.000 


(3,831,907.886) 


27,322,824 
8,960,807 

26,036,122 


126.000 
269,500 


"21,336,642 
••146,261,200 


18, 732, 925 
1,409,300 


(4.819,418.327) 


34,536,060 
11,313,820 

31, 644, 394 


158,000 
373,612 


26, 969, 516 
183, 610, 244 


23, 100, 110 


30,973,740 


(3, 264, 346,  Mi^ 


30,836.203 
9, 703, 707 

27, 127, 882 


77,649 

9.927.377 

14,  457,  906 

236,329 


7, 469,  528 


(76. 960, 988) 


6,415.280 
0,534,970 


29. 598, 236 


84.418,502 


(4.152,546.418) 


126.000 
320,500 


30,402,908 
>•  86, 606, 180 


39.347,072 
12,381,930 

34, 615,  in 


159,500 
406,968 


80,278,174 
109,223,278 
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1947 

1948 

1949 

Actual 
(CPI   77.8)  ' 

Adjusted 
(130.1  percent)" 

Actual 
(CPI  88.8)' 

Adjusted 

(126.4  percent) ' 

Actual 
(CPI  88.0)  ' 

Adjusted 
(127.6  percent)' 

III.  Ezt«nsfon  education,  etc.— Conttnued 

Veterans'  Administration:  Education  and  rehabilitation  benefits. 
Maritime  education 

$2,313,233,484 
10,112,061 

$3,148,310,113 
13,  761',  542 

$3, 584, 666, 608 
7,254,414 

$4,531,019,068 
9, 169, 579 

$3,03.^382,120 
7,654,901 

$3, 873. 147. 432 
9, 767,  769 

WPA: 

8rhaol  huildinn                    

KdiirHtioii&l  nroiects                                       «  ..-.-.                      -  ... 

Interior: 

Education  of  Indians 

13.060.677 

17,761,835 

11.785,700 

14,897,125 

U,  196, 241 

23,217,128 

Total          - 

3,036,130,705 

4, 132, 496, 479 

4,125,012,814 

5,189,796,235 

3,434.803,662 

4,382,809,307 

1960 

1061 

1003 

Actual 
(CPI  88.8)' 

Adjusted 
(126.4percent) ' 

Actual 

(CPI  90.5)' 

Adjusted 

(117.0  percent)" 

Actual 
(CPI  02.6)' 

Adjusted 
(114.5  percent)' 

T   Flempntarv  and  secondary              . . ....... .- - 

($144,046,186) 

($183. 210. 715) 

($167,443,061) 

(fl8i  200.062) 

($220,762,008) 

($253,342,617) 

AfTlculture: 

112,809,713 

142,326.037 

118,061,804 

138,156,816 

06,400,313 

11^743,028 

Rtf*hnrt1  millr 

Bhared  re  renaee:  • 

N^w  Mexico  and  Arizona  foirests. .... .... .......... 

71,930 

8,362,807 

13,906,542 

388,885 

3,006 

84.158 

0, 784. 580 

16,272,094 

337,041 

3,619 

107.204 

13.  974, 027 

Ifi,  391  982 

331,964 

662,174 

122,852 

National  fort*sts   ......... ..............•••.•••••••.... --- 

7,813,896 

10,660.004 

207,966 

228,447 

9.876.765 

13. 350.  221 

376,654 

288,757 

W,  000,  261 

Mineral  leasing .................................... 

18,  768,  702 

Tavlor  fJraiinir  Act ... ......•••••••••.••.•.... 

380.122 

Subniarginal  lands  .       ....... . ...................... 

632,239 

Office  of  Education: 

Defense  vocational  training  (high  school)  war-eflected  local- 
ities: 

0^737,223 

8,515,850 

'                     Federally  affocled  areas: 

Oonstriiotion                                     _       .._  .................. 

2, 056, 500 
M  13, 771, 729 

8,458,012 
16,112,023 

65. 401803 
36,941,311 

03,541.652 

Maintenance  and  ooeratlon                       .  - 

6^006,017 

8^467,431 

41, 162, 801 

XJatiAnal  T^t>fpncp  Kdiiratfnn   Art      $)tAtj>4 

NVA  student  aid— high  schools 

................ 



n.  Higher  education. - - 

(90.961,928) 

(115,001,536) 

(48, 613, 439) 

(80,877,724) 

(68, 148, 116) 

(78, 020. 893) 

Agriculture:  I.<end-grant  colleges ; 

6,030.000 
0,806,600 

6,357,930 
12,019,123 

6,030,000 
4.202,000 

^  885, 100 
4.006,640 

5,030,000 
4,001,000 

5,759,350 

Office  of  education : 

Howard  University . 

4,301,146 

National  Defense  Education  Act— Individuals . — 

- 



- 



Veterans  building  construction  and  equipment  to  educational ' 

37,015,534 

46,787,636 

ITonsinff  And  Flome  Finance  Acencr:  College  homdnf  loans  ^ 

16,805,000 

10,707,180 

24,413,000 

27,062,885 

^ 

Public  Health  Service:  Fellow8liln.«!  tralneeshlps.  training  grants. 
Atomic    Energy    Commission:  Fellowships    and    assistance   to 

0,481,000 

10,885,745 

Department  of  State;  Educational  exchange 

39,427,804 

49,836,858 

22,436,430 

26,288,084 

26,223,110 

28,880,468 

Defense  vocational  training — colleges....    „    _.    

m.  Extension  education,  special  education,  and  other  assistance 

(3,028.391,373) 

(3,827,886,134) 

(2,214,009,961) 

(2,501.190,206) 

a.  807. 788, 680) 

a,  829, 467, 075) 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

Kiten^ion  nrocrams                         .  ............................ 

32,150,840 
11,006,207 

20,622,028 

40.660.038 
13.911,846 

33,651,002 

32. 141, 838 
11.016,208 

26,685,064 

87. 606. 806 
12,888,903 

31,221,513 

72.067.080 
ll,ff2«,70e 

25.802,068 

82,506.330 

12,627,871 

Office  of  Education: 

Vocational  education 

20,613,008 

.  .  . .. 

American  Prlntlne  House  for  Blind           .       ..... 

125,000 
353,800 

158.000 
447,203 

125,000 
366,200 

146.260 
430,794 

126.000 
390,000 

143,125 

(lallaudet  (Columbia  Institutfon  for  DeaO 

446,550 

Surplu.*!  property: 

Real              

"0,678,041 

••110,806,662 

2, 815,  Oil.  445 

0,765,004 

8.441.044 

139, 427, 606 

3,  558, 186.  544 

8,538,325 

"  1, 403, 470 

»•  47, 843, 129 

2,062,647,580 

6,292,414 

1.712.200 

66, 976, 461 

2,413,297.990 

6, 19fi,  124 

"1.618,375 
»•  38.  741. 060 

1,  415.  523.  ni 
4.377.133 

1.735.104 

Personal                                                     ......        . .  .  . 

44,  SM.  201 

Veterans'  A^ininistraU<m:  Education  and  rehabilitation  beoeflU. 
Maritime  ^kmtlnn     . 

1,620.773.835 
6,011,817 

WPA:    "^P 

Interior:  Education  of  Indians 

10,002,786 

24, 474, 524 

27,117,688 

31,727,678 

28,16«,06» 

32, 25a  144 

Total 

3,234,318,487 

4,126,098,385 

2,420,757,371 

2,832,286,974 

1,80^000,034 

2,160,839,285 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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J.  KlemenUry  and  secondary. 


Asriculture: 

SchooJ  lunch  • ..... 

School  milk .. 

Shared  revenues: ' 

New  Mexico  and  Arixons  forests 

National  forests 

Mineral  leasing. ... 

Taylor  GratinK  Act 

Submargmal  lands.. 

Office  o(  Education: 

iJefease  vocational  training — high  sobool . 
War  affected  localities: 

Construction 

Maintenance  and  operatioii 

Federally  affected  areas: 

Construction 

Maintenance  and  operation 

National  Defense  RducUion  Act— Stat«4. 
NYA  student  aid—high  schools 


H.  Hifber  Education. 


Agrtculturv:  Land-grant  colleges 

Office  of  Education: 

Howard  University , 

Mentally  retarded— teUowshJps..'." 

National  Defense  Eiiucatlon  Act— IndiT^uab! 

Cooperatlvf  research 

Teachers  of  the  deaf 

NYA  student  aid— colleges 

Veterans'  building  construction  andequi^ent  toediicationai 

Inst  Itut  Ion' 

Housin?  and  Home  Finance  Agency:  Collet 

Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation:  Training  and  traineeshlpe 

Public  Health  dervlce:  *'eUowships,  traine«hip8,  and  tralnuig 

grants ^ 

Atomic    Energy    Commission:    Fellowships 
schools 


1063 


Actual 
(CPI  93.2)  1 


($360,163,671) 


133,510,019 


131.588 

17.35M,S03 

17,255,527 

346,166 

448,049 


Adjusted  (113.6 
percent)  ' 


(>410,360,931) 


151,701,462 


134,060.161 
66,994,609 


(03.972.860) 


5,030,000 
4. 047, 000 


140.484 
10. 710. 250 
19. 602.  279 

303,243 

SIM  QAi 


1064 


Actual 
(CPI  03.6)  1 


($390,506,616) 


176,220,596 


152,325,276 
74, 060, 944 


(106. 753, 100) 


6,714,080 
4,507,302 


122,755 

18. 697, 371 

20, 675,  791 

350,461 

461,034 


Adjusted  (113.1 
percent)  ' 


($451,841,983) 


INC 


Actual 
(CPI  93.3)  ' 


($424, 622, 736) 


199, 3U5, 403 


138,836 

21,146,727 

23,  3H4, 320 

396, 371 

521,429 


112.864,636 
70,124,073 


(94, 04a  322) 


6,061,500 
2,566,000 


National  Science  Foundation:  Fellowships 
Department  of  State:  Educational  exchange 

Inter-American  Educational  Foundation 

Defense  rocational  tralnmg— colleges I. 


ni.  Extension  education,  special  education  and  otberlassistance 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

Extension  programs 

Experiment  stations ]."[[[[[[ 

Office  of  Education: 

Vocational  education 

War  training  food  production 

War  relocation  education  centers 

Education  of  CCC  enrollees. 

American  Printing  House  for  the  BUnd 
Oailaudet  (Columbia  Institution  for  D^ 

Library  services 

Surplus  property: 

Real 

Personal _ 

Veterans'  Administration:  Education  and 

Maritime  education 

WPA:  

School  buildings 

Educational  projects 

Interior:  Education  of  Indians.^ 


rehi  kbilitatlon  benefits. 


Total. 


1.  Elementary  and  secondary. 


Agriculture: 

School  lunch  *. .  . 

School  mUk  » -."""1111111"" 

Shared  revenues:  

New  Mexico  and  Arizona  forests 

National  forests 

Mineral  leasing ""I"""II 

Taylor  Graiing  Act II"!"" 

Suhmarginal  lands IIIIIIIII"" 

Office  of  Education: 

Defense  Vocational  Training— high  school 

V>  ar-aflected  localities: 

Construction 

Maintenance  and  operation..III 

Federally  affected  areas: 

Construction 

Maintenance  and  operation. 

National  Defense  Education  Ac^HStatM* 

NYA  student  aid— high  schools 


8«e  footnotes  at  end  ot  table. 


and   assistance   to 


61,646,000 
9,991,000 


23,360,860 


(804.936,687) 


32,117,059 
11,041,208 

25,336,460 


58, 565, 130 

11.340,776 


26, 536, 801 


(1,016,636.562) 


36,484.979 
12.542,812 

28,782,210 


186,000 
503,000 


722,710 

56,  805,  475 

734.073,888 

4,023,883 


30.117,004 


1. 356, 062, 218 


48,367,000 
13, 104, 000 


ir,  638, 480 
70, 310, 327 


(106, 369, 606) 


6, 713, 247 
2,880.706 


152,071.105 
17.  230, 281 

102,679 

16,393,583 

23,  605, 409 

347,838 

374,968 


Adjusted  (113.5 
percent) ' 


($481,046,803) 


172,600,806 
19,545,019 

116,427 

18.606.717 

26.  792, 139 

394,  79)> 

425,589 


129,256,192 
85, 250. 681 


(96,271,402) 


6, 061, 600 
7,654,000 


1,726,978 
23, 246, 844 


(706, 179, 118) 


32, 129, 979 
11,773,706 

25,418,894 


64,691,767 
14. 820. 624 


1.053.212 
26. 291. 050 


(902. 740, 582) 


36.339.006 
13, 316, 064 

28,748,760 


47. 153. 000 
790.000 

14.046,000 


146,706,778 
96. 759, 532 


(100, 288. 042) 


«.  733. 453 
8.687,290 


1.806.667 
19. 768, 236 


(916,683,872) 


210,160 
571,406 


820,999 

64.531,020 

833, 907,  937 

4,  571, 131 


34, 212, 917 


1, 542, 758, 682 


186.000 
451.000 


5. 200. 351 

85.  634.  3,S2 

600.350.904 

4,228,737 


32,797,193 


1,291,726,056 


209,236 
510, 081 


5. 891. 776 

96,  852,  452 

678, 996, 872 

4,782,702 


37,043,«25 


39.  67.^.  000 
15.  733,  708 

30, 350, 881 


63, 618. 655 
896.650 

15, 942. 210 


2, 062. 837 
22, 436. 047 


(1,040,436.106) 


45.031.125 
17. 857,  759 

34.  448.  250 


215.000 
674,000 


1, 460, 942, 170 


4. 270.  a-a 

105,  739.  ,398 

679. 890. 169 

2,593,290 


37. 641, 473 


1, 437, 578, 000 


244.025 
764,990 


4. 847.  532 
130,014.217 
771. 675.  342 

2,943.384 


42, 600. 572 


1,631,651,041 


1956 


1957 


Actual 
(CPI  04.7)  ' 


($452. 105. 662) 


Adjusted 
(111.8  percent) 


181. 574. 361 
46,842,194 

114,301 

19.  412,  706 

24.256,963 

365,023 

459,796 


94, 607. 503 
86,472,834 


($506.  464, 094) 


203. 000. 136 
51, 251, 513 

127,788 

21.  703, 406 

27.118,180 

409,102 

514,061 


Actual 
(CPI  06.0) 


($620, 001, 874) 


230.  407. 202 
60, 023, 014 

120.404 

28, 400. 343 

28.256,124 

3,'>8.270 

491,380 


Adjusted 
(106.1  percent) 


($563. 192. 217) 


105, 771, 280 
06,668,617 


75. 054, 616 
07,780,613 


240. 070. 185 
64, 885, 851 

139,886 

30,798,061 

30, 544,  870 

387,290 

531,192 


1058 


Actual 
(CPI  100.7)  ' 


($400, 131, 061) 


81, 134, 040 
106,  TOO,  842 


174. 400,  551 
65. 182, 562 

105.  474 

26. 975. 307 

34.380.278 

401,203 

558,240 


Adjusted 
(105.2  percent ' 


($515, 618. 822) 


78,746,856 
100, 282, 302 


183. 573.  .528 
68, 572,  OK 

iio.g.w 

28.  378.  (r23 

36. 16«.  0.W 

422.160 

687,278 


82,841,001 
114,066,076 
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1966 

1057 

1MB 

Actual 
(CPI  94.7)  > 

Adjusted 
(111.8  percent)  ' 

Actual 
(CPI  06.0)  » 

Adjusted 
(108.1  percent) 

Actual 
(CPI  100.7)  1 

Adjusted 
(105.2  percent)  ' 

n.  Higher  education    

($241,557,837) 

($270,061,661) 

($287,019,854) 

($310,268,463) 

($327,764,486) 

($344,808,238) 

Agriculture:  Land-grant  colleges 

505,500 
5,006,000 

5,647,577 
6,596,708 

5.051,500 
3,686,200 

6.460,672 
3,964,782 

6.051,600 
4.212,000 

5.314,178 
4,431,024 

Office  of  Education: 

Howard  University 

Mentally  retarded -fellowships 

National  Defense  Education J.ct— individuals 

Cooperative  research 

1,000,000 

1,061,000 

2,300.000 

2,410,600 

Teachers  of  the  deaf 

NYA  student  aid— colleges.. 

Veterans'  building  construction  and  equipment  to  educational 
Institutions 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency:  College  housing  loans  «. 

Office  of  Vocational  Reliahilitatlon:  Training  and  tralnee.sbips 

Public  llealth  Service:  Fellowships,  traineeships.  training  grants. . 
Atomic  Energy  Commis.sion:  Fel  owshli)s  and  assistance  to  schools. 

191,231.000 

2.053,000 

15.666,000 

213,796,258 

2, 295, 254 

17,614,688 

213.411.000 

2.938.000 

36. 252. 000 

3.943,551 

2,132.985 

18,604,618 

230,097,291 
3,178,978 

39, 188, 412 
4.262.979 
2. 305. 757 

20,111,692 

234.,V22.000 
4.380.000 

45.224.000 
7. 476.  623 
3,196.538 

21,401,824 

246,717,144 
4,607.760 

47.  5T5. 648 
7.865.407 
3,862.758 

22,614.710 

Nationikl  Science  Foundation:  Fellowships 

2,266.528 
20,283,809 

2,533,978 
22,677,298 

Department  of  State  Educational  exchange 

Inter-American  Educational  Foundation. 

Defense  vocational  training — colleges 

in.  Extension  education,  si>eclal  eductitlon  and  other  assistance 

(1,092.089.829) 

(1, 220, 956,  429) 

(1,127,134,778) 

(1, 218.  432. 695) 

a,  125. 696.  346) 

(1.184.232.557) 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

Extension  programs 

45,476,000 
19,549,706 

33,180,364 

80,841,060 
21,856,574 

37,005,647 

49,866,000 
22,960,708 

r,  063, 018 

63.904.066 
24,830,254 

40.065,122 

60,716,000 
23,581,706 

88,733,174 

63, 3.12, 180 
24,807,057 

40,747,200 

Eir>erlmcnt  stations 

Office  of  Education: 

Vocational  education 

War  training  food  production 

War  relocation  education  centers 

Education  of  CCC  enrollees 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

234.000 
2,764,000 

261,612 
S,  090, 152 

240,000 
3,162,000 
2,050,000 

2,629,772 
176, 146,  705 
786,  952, 509 

2,836,229 

250,440 
3. 418. 122 
2,216,050 

2.842,784 
190. 414. 588 

KW).  695.  662 
3,065,964 

338.000 
2. 420, 000 
6,000.000 

2,454.261 
238. 942. 178 
700.  726.  348 

3,049,846 

356,676 
2.545,840 
5, 360,  WO 

2  681  883 

Oailaudet  (Columbia  Institution  for  the  DeaO .- 

Library  sexvices 

Surplus  property: 

Real               

4. 123. 339 
163.697.933 
781.858.944 

2,744,405 

4.600.893 
182. 902. 489 

874,118.299 
3,068,245 

Personal 

2.51  3fiT  4M 

Veterans'  Administration:  Education  and  rebabiUtatloD  benefits. 
Maritime  educ-ation 

746,632.118 
3,306,437 

WPA: 

S<'.hool buildings.. .   

Educational  projects 

Interior:  Educiitioin  of  Indians     ,     . 

36,662,136 

43,112,468 

43, 319, 837 

46,730,644 

60,736,837 

63,374.101 

Total        

1,785,753,348 

1,096,472,184 

1,935,146,506 

2,091,893.375 

1,943.502,792 

2,044,659,617 

1060 

1060 

1061 

_ 

Actual 
(CPI  101.5)  « 

Adjusted 
(104.3  percent)  " 

Actual 
(CPI  103.1)  « 

Adjusted 
(102.7  percent)  i 

Actual 
(CPI  104.2)  I 

Adjusted 
(101.6  percent)  i 

I,  ftVfiM'ntAry  and  ii«v»nd»ry 

($603,990,067) 

($618,932,579) 

($678,346,497) 

($696,661,852) 

($701,504,341) 

($712. 728. 410) 

Agriculture: 

School  limcb  '.. ........ 

203.344.753 
72, 600, 189 

117,161 

22,204.787 

36,807,060 

432.856 

460,109 

212,088,578 
75,121,997 

122,199 

23,159,593 

37,346,784 

451.468 

479,894 

226.111.648 
79, 400, 000 

113,861 

20.668.588 

36,  430. 776 

448.000 

452,804 

232.216.662 
81.543,800 

116.935 

30.460.640 

37.414.407 

460.006 

465,122 

226,300,000 
86,666,047 

229,020  800 

Rrhnol  milk 

88  072  (mi 

Shared  revenues: « 

New  Mexico  and  Arizona  forests    . . 

National  forests 

»  36.671,616 

34,736,041 

641,000 

391,967 

36. 242, 362 

Mineral  lea-sing  .  

35  292  732 

Taylor  Grazing  Act 

Submarglnal  lands 

Office  of  Education: 

Defen.se  vocational  training — high  school 

651.256 
396,260 

War-affect<'d  localities: 

Construction .... 

Maintenance  and  operation 

Federally  affected  areas: 

Construction „, 

76,192,027 

138,873,887 

43,068,110 

79,468.284 

144,845,464 

45,848,318 

70. 553. 171 

166.660.735 

66,506,824 

72.458,107 

171. 160, 676 

70,366,606 

50.248.637 

307.689.466 

60.180,647 

•0.196.615 

Maintenance  and  operation .  . .  .....  . 

210.061  697 

National  Defense  Education  Act— States 

60, 092. 681 

NYA  student  aid— high  schools 

II.  Higher  education 

(365,661,644) 

(277,066,096) 

(364, 772, 521) 

(374,621,380) 

(620,591.580) 

(630.  .521  046) 

Agriculture:  Land  grant  colleges ju 

Office  of  Education: 

Howard  University        

6,061,600 

4,636,300 
1,000,000 
3.194,834 
2.700,000 

6,268,716 

4,835,661 
1,043,000 
3,332.212 
2,816,100 

6,051,500 

5.  498. 000 

308,191 

18,068,873 

3,200,000 

6,187,801 

5.646,446 

316,512 

18,666,733 

3.286.400 

7,276,600 

5,400.000 

813.663 

34.442,434 

s.a.'M.ooo 

7.392,024 
5  577  840 

Mentally  retarded— fellowships 

K26.  7(12 

National  Defense  Education  Act— individuals 

34.903,513 

Cooj)erative  research .. 

3,409,606 

Teacliers  of  the  deaf ' 

NYA  student  aid — colleges  . 

Veteran.s'  building  construction  and  equipment  to  educational 
in.stitutions 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency:  College  housing  loans  * 

Office  of  Nocational  Rehabilitation:  Training  and  traineeships.... 
I'ublic  Health  Service:  Fellowship.'!,  trainei»'shij)s  training  grants. 
Atomic    Energy    Commission:  Fellowships    and   assistance    to 
schools. ....         . .       .__    ...... 

135.903.000 

4,799,000 

70,367,000 

4,707,671 

6,631,857 

36,590,482 

141,840,090 

6,006,357 

73,382,351 

4. 010, 101 

6,017,027 

27,733,873 

103,041,000 

6.200,000 

87,602,000 

5,315,182 
11,130,724 
30,348,061 

106.  253, 107 

6,367,400 

89,067,254 

5,458,002 
11,440,497 
30,140,448 

432.876.000 

6,860,036 

71.437.000 

6.061.080 
12,050,007 
30,13^000 

499,8(M,048 

6,960,797 

72, 570, 092 

6,047,161 

National  Science  Foundation:  Fellowships ...... ... 

13,167,367 

Department  of  State:  Educational  exchange    

80, 762.016 

Defense  vocational  training — colleges 

1 

M-i.  , rT-=-. 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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IIL  EitensiOD  education,  special  education  and  other 


issistance.. 


Department  of  Agriculture: 

Extension  propanis... 

Experiment  stations 

Office  of  Education: 

Vocational  education 

War  training  Ibod  production 

War  relo<»tlon  education  centers 

Education  of  CCC  enrolleies 

American  Printing  House  lor  the  Blind 

Oallaudet  (Columbia  Institution  for  Deal 
Library  services 


8 urplus  property : 


Rea 

Personal 
Veterans'  Administration:  Education  and  rel^biUtation  beneAtSu 

Maritime  education 

WPA: 

School  build infs 

Education  projector 

Interior:  Education  of  Indians 


Total - 


I.  Elementary  and  secondary. 


10 


Agriculture: 

School  lunch  *. 

School  milk 

Shared  revenues: ' 

New  Mexico  and  Arlsona  forests 

National  forests ... 

Mineral  leasing.. 

Taylor  Oraiing  Act 

Submarginal  lands i,. 

OfBceof  Education: 

Defense  vocational  training— high  school. 
War-affected  localities: 

Construction 

Maintenance  and  operation 

Federally  aSected  areas: 

Construction 

Maintenance  and  operation 

National  Defense  Education  Act — States. 
NYA  student  aid— high  schools 


n.  Higher  education. 


Agriculture:  Land-grant  colleges 

Office  of  Education: 

Howard  I'niversity 

Mentally  retanled— fellowships 

National  Defense  Education  Act— individ^ala. 

Cooperative  research 

Teachers  of  the  deaf... 

NYA  studentald— colleges.. 

Veterans'   building    construction   and   eqfaipment  to  educational 

institutions _ 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency:  College  Housing  loans  «. 

Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation:  Trainlne  :i»i<l  tralneeships 

Public  Health  Service:  Kellowshlps,  traineeships,  and  training  grants... 
Atomic  Energy  Commission:  Fellowships  and  itssistanoe  to  schools. 
National  Science  Foundation:  Fellowships... 
Department  of  Ptate:  Educational  exchange.. 

Inter- -American  E'lucational  Foundation 

Defense  vocational  training-colleges 


1059 


.Actual 
(CPI  101.5)  • 


($1,045,600,111) 


Adjusted 
(104.3  percent)  ' 


(»1.  000. 632. 883) 


1060 


1061 


Actual 
(CPI  103.1)  1 


($1. 017. 126, 717) 


Adjustwl 
(102.7  percent)  ' 


($1. 044. 589. 139) 


53,  715. 000 
24. 445, 708 

41,300.068 


400.000 

972.000 

6,000,000 

4.665,834 
270,  763. 782 
681,467.457 

3,265,908 


40, 574. 374 


1,006,321,722 


56.  024.  745 
25. 406, 873 

43, 170, 228 


417.200 
1.013.706 
6,268,000 

4.  866.  465 
291,793.604 
606. 47a  558 

3, 406, 342 


61, 706. 072 


53. 715. 000 
24.445.706 

39. 140, 434 


400,000 
1.229.000 
6,131,000 

»'  25.  000.  000 

"  42.S,  000.  000 

387. 915.  575 

4, 016,  000 


50. 134. 000 


1. 966, 660, 558 


2, 060, 246, 735 


55.165.305 
25. 106.  742 

40. 197, 226 


410.800 
1.262.183 
6, -296, 537 

25. 675,  000 

436, 475,  000 

398,  389. 296 

4, 124. 432 


51.487,618 


Actual 
(Cl'I  104.2)  1 


($864, 937, 816) 


63,373,746 
31,521,495 

39,  797, 725 


Ailjuste<i 
(101.6  percent)  i 


($878, 776, 792) 


400.000 
1,074.000 
7.414,221 

31.000.000 

376,  000. 000 

253,  489, 629 

5, 108,  000 


55. 750. 000 


2,115,872.371 


2, 187, 033, 737 


64. 387. 726 
32, 025, 839 

40,434,480 


406.400 
1.001.184 
7, 532. 849 

31,496.000 

382. 016. 000 

257.  545. 463 

5, 189,  728 


66. 651, 144 


2,222,026,248 


1M2 


Actual 
(CPI  105.4)  > 


($856,279,000) 


279, 900, 000 
83,900,000 


25, 155. 000 

39, 066, 000 

214,000 

(») 


64. 190, 000 
246,625,000 
117,229,000 


(to?,  819, 000) 


Adjusted 
(100.5  percent)  > 


($860,560,771) 


281.300.000 
84, 319, 500 


1063 


Actual 
(CPI  105.0)  > 


>i  ($022. 042. 000) 


160.003.000 
105,000,000 


Total 


Actual 


Adjusted 


($8, 130. 837. 602) 


25, 280,  775 

30. 261, 330 

215, 070 


64. 510, 050 
247, 868,  COO 
117,815,146 


14. 610, 000 

7,007,000 

1, 405. 000 

40,230.000 

4,644,000 

""i,'406,666 


in.  Extension  education,  special  education,  and  other  a  ssistanoe 


Department  of  Agriculture: 

Extension  programs 

Experiment  stations 

Office  of  Education: 

Vocational  education.. 

War  training  food  production '.'..'.. 

War  relocation  education  centers 

Education  of  CCC  enrollees 

American  Printing  House  for  Blind.     '.      '. 

Oallaudet  (Columbia  Institution  for  Deaf). 

Library  servioes 

Surplus  property:  " 

Real 

Personal 

Veterans'  Administraticn:  Education  and  rehaiilltatlaa  benefits 
Maritime  educatioa... 


Bee  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


330,768.000 

0, 061.000 

117,612,000 

6,342.000 

16,800,000 

30,366,000 


(600, 806, 005) 


14,501,595 

7, 042. 035 

1,502,475 

49, 476, 150 

4, 667. 220 

i,'562.475' 


27. 315. 000 
45. 000. 000 
529,000 
(») 


100, 897. 000 
282. 322, 000 
190, 966, 000 


(607,887,000) 


(796.328,000) 


57,  649,  000 
36,  207, 000 

63,463,000 


670, 000 
1,366,000 
8,231,000 

60.000,000 

380.000,000 

142,476,000 

4,875,000 


341,466,840 

9.609,255 

118,099.560 

5. 368. 710 

16,884.000 

30,507,780 


(802. 319, 640) 


57. 937.  245 
36.388,035 

53,  730, 315 


14,500,000 

7,492.000 

1.500.000 

42.286,000 

6,985,000 

"1,566.060" 


($9,353,932,618) 


(4. 243. 343, 442) 


300.000.000 
13. 300. 000 

150.  522. 000 

6.700.000 

21.500.000 

42.603,000 


(715, 245. 000) 


673,380 
1,262,380 
8,272,156 

60,300.000 
381,000.000 
143,188,380 

4,809,275 


61,611,000 
38,207,000 

56,8n,000 


(4, 662, 589, 615) 


(28.  809.  774,  919) 


(35,  220. 804, 220) 


739,000 
1,458,000 
7,600,000 

50.000.000 

345. 000. 000 

85.479.000 

4,675.000 
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«• 

1962 

1963 

Total 

' 

Actual 
(CPI  106.4)1 

Adjusted 
(100.6  percent)' 

Actual 
(CPI  106.9)1 

Actual 

Adjusted 

111.  Extension  education,  special  education,  and  other  assistance— Continued 
WPA: 

School  V>iilldlnir*?                              -     ...._...._.............-........*.. 

Interior:  Education  of  Indians 

63,  soi,  566 

63,768.505 

63.699.000 

Total 

Grand  total 

%2S2, 426,000 

2.263,688,606 

2,245,174.000 

■"4i;i8a,"966;6M" 

""«;^337,"8a6, 463" 

•  Adjusted  sums  were  determined  by  increasing  actual  sums  by  percentage  increase 
in  Consumer  Price  Index,  all  items,  between  the  year  concerned  and  the  first  9  months 
of  fiscal  year  1963.  Consumer  Price  Index  (1957-69-100)  and  percentage  tacrease 
given  for  each  year. 

'  Where  applicable  combines  estimated  value  of  commodities  distributed  and 
Federal  funds  allotted. 

•  Funds  may  be  used  for  public  schools  or  roads  according  to  State  legislature's 
direction. 

•  Amounts  arc  stated  in  gross  unadjusted  sums. 

•  Combines  school  milk  and  "indemnity  plan." 
»  CorapuUtions  for  July  1.  1945,  to  Jan.  28,  1946. 
'  Allotments,  fiscal  years  1941-44. 

•  Allotments,  fiscal  year  1945  to  Feb.  28,  1946. 

•  Includes  allotments  for  extended  school  services,  fiscal  year  1945  to  Feb.  28, 1946. 
i«  Allotment. 

"  Cumulative,  fiscal  years  1942-46. 
>«  Allotment,  July  8  to  Dec.  31,  1946. 
"  Cumulative,  fiscal  years  194^-46. 

'<  Cumulative,  June  1944  to  December  1947,  value  of  property  donated. 
>•  Cumulative,  June  1944  to  December  1947,  acquisition  cost  to  Government  of 
property  donated. 


Cost  (or  construction  and 
1951-60  (or  edu- 


"  Entitlements— all  years. 

"  Cumulative,  September  1946  through  February  1948. 
fair  value  of  equipment. 

»  Fair  value  of  transfers  to  all  nonprofit  institutions  through  1960. 
cational  institutions  only. 

'•  Acquisition  value  of  property  donated.  Estimated  amounts  distributed  to  edu- 
cational institutions. 

ii  Estimated  amount  distributed  to  educational  institutions  only,  at  acQuisition 
costs. 

»  Does  not  include  surplus  commodity  distribution. 

»  Includes  shared  revenues  (or  New  Mexico  and  Aricona— forests. 

»  Not  available.  / 

«  Fiscal  years  1960-63  acquisition  (fate  of  property  distributed  to  schools,  hospitals, 
and  civil  defense  agencies.  / 

Sources:  U.S.  Treasury— amu*^  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the 
state  of  the  finances;  U.S.  fiffioe  of  Education— "Federal  Funds  for  Education"  (for 
various  years).  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget— "The  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Oovemment" 
(for  various  years),  appendix. 


Federal    expenditures    for    education:    ONP 
and  population 


Year 

Federal 

aid  in 

millions 

Federal 

aid  in 

1063 

dollars,  in 

millions 

Gross 

national 

product 

in  1063 

dollars, 

inbiUions 

Population 

1088 

236 

184 

171 

239 

309 

302 

366 

284 

625 

8,036 

4,125 

3.485 

3.234 

2,421 

1.887 

1,858 

1,202 

1,438 

1.786 

1.036 

1.044 

1,005 

2,060 

2,187 

2,252 

2.246 

500 

403 

370 

403 

576 

531 

630 

480 

813 

4,132 

6,190 

4,383 

4,126 

2,832 

2,161 

1,643 

1,461 

1,632 

1,996 

2,091 

2,045 

1.086 

2,115 

2,222 

2.264 

2,245 

1090 

1040 

1941 

1942 

1943 

218 

lS2.fi0a000 

1944  .  .  .- 

1045 

1046 

361 

140,600,000 

1047 

1048 

1940 

1900 

UNU 

350 

152,300,000 

IttB 

1068 

1064._ 

1066. 

106«L 

vm. 

1068™_ 

m 

165.066,666 

1080 

1980. 

1961 

818 

180.700,000 

1062. 

1063 

666 

186,000,000 

Sources:  Legislative    Reference    Service,    Statistical 
-Abstract  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  several  other  observations 
on  the  pending  legislation. 

One  of  the  important  parts  of  the  bill 
is  the  one  which  increases  the  research 
and  special  project  grants  from  5  per- 
cent to  15  percent.  This  is  an  area  that 
deserves  full  support.  Research  and 
training  have  long  constituted  one  of 
the  most  sorely  needed  aspects  of  this 
program.  If  we  ever  hope  to  expand  the 
program,  measures  which  will  provide 
trained  p)ersonnel  and  improved  methods 
seem  indispensable. 

First.  One  of  the  good  features  of  this 
bill  Is  that  it  gives  added  flexibility  to 
the  entire  program. 


Second.  Perhaps  the  most  significant 
portion,  and  one  which  provides  a  for- 
ward-looking approach,  is  the  one  which 
establishes  a  work-study  program  for 
young  people  in  need  of  part-time  work 
in  public  institutions,  so  that  they  may 
earn  up  to  $45  a  month,  and  thus  be  able 
financially  to  undertake  full-time  voca- 
tional training.  This  would  call  for  the 
expenditure  of  $50  million  initially. 

Third.  Other  committee  amendments 
that  are  of  special  significance  include 

(a)  The  one  which  permits  the  training 
of  semiskilled  as  well  as  "skilled,"  under 
the  definition  of  vocational  education; 

(b)  the  provision  which  allows  high 
schools  that  give  vocational  education 
programs  to  come  under  the  terms  of 
vocational  schools. 

Fourth.  There  is  also  included  an 
amendment  which  would  extend  the 
NDEA  for  3  years.  It  would  be  amended 
in  two  Significant  ways:  (a)  The  author- 
izations for  the  student  loan  program 
would  be  increased  from  the  present  $90 
million  to  $125  million,  and  then  pro- 
gressively to  $150  million  by  1967.  These 
funds  are  now  exhausted;  (b)  the  insti- 
tutional ceiling  in  the  student  loan  pro- 
gram would  be  raised  from  $250,000  to 
$800,000. 

Fifth.  Part  C  of  the  bill  would  extend 
the  impacted  areas  legislation  to  include 
the  District  of  Columbia,  while  extending 
the  enabling  PubMc  Laws  Nos.  815  and 
874,  for  3  years. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  very  much. 

I  wish  to  say  to  my  colleague,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mrs.  NeubergerI,  that 
I  owe  her  both  an  apology  and  an  ex- 
pression of  thanks,  because  earlier  this 
afternoon  I  understood  that  she  wished 
me  to  yield  her  some  time,  and  I  had 
planned  to  do  so;  but  on  the  way  along, 
something  has  intervened.  However,  I 
am  soon  going  to  be  through  with  the 
bill;   and  then  my  colleague  can  take 


the  floor  in  her  own  right.  I  am  very 
sorry  I  have  not  previously  srielded  that 
time  to  her. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  yield  time  on  the 
bill  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  H.R.  4955.  a  bill  that  would 
greatly  strengthen  basic  vocational  edu- 
cation across  this  Nation,  extend  and 
expand  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  and  provide  the 
provisions  of  Federal  funding  for  school- 
children in  those  districts  impacted  by 
Federal  activity. 

In  my  opinion,  this  measure  would  di- 
rect Federal  expenditures  to  those  key 
points  in  our  educational  system  which 
will  result  in  the  expansion  of  our  total, 
well-trained,  manpower  pool  and  will 
be  of  tremendous  value  for  an  increas- 
ing economy.  This  is  legislation  which 
provides  assistance  at  not  Just  one  level 
or  with  one  type  of  education  but  offers 
an  opportunity  for  assistance  at  the  sec- 
ondary and  higher  levels  of  education, 
in  vocational  and  general  education.  It 
is  a  bill  designed  to  stimulate  local  and 
State  expenditures,  thereby  multiplying 
the  effect  of  each  Federal  dollar. 

The  provisions  for  vocational  educa- 
tion would  redirect,  expand  and  modern- 
ize our  training  programs  so  that  they 
will  be  both  of  high  quality  and  realistic 
in  terms  of  the  Nation's  projected  man- 
power needs  for  job  opportunities.  In 
fiscal  year  1964  this  sought-for  act  would 
increase  Federal  funds  for  vocational 
education  by  $108  million  more  than  the 
$57  million  now  provided.  For  the  State 
of  West  Virginia,  this  would  mean  an 
increase  from  the  present  Federal  spend- 
ing of  approximately  $640,000  by  an 
amount  of  $1,217,405,  nearly  200  per- 
cent of  the  present  expenditure. 

In  addition  to  this  expansion  of  the 
basic  vocational  education  programs,  this 
proposal  provides  for  a  new  work -study 
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prorram  by  which  young  men  and  woin- 
en  now  unable  to  receive  appropriate 
trainln«r  because  of  their  lack  of  funds 
could  be  paid  for  employment  in  a  pub- 
lic agency  thereby  earning  sufDclent 
funds  to  continue  their  vocational  edu- 
cation. West  Virginia  would  be  allotted 
some  $568,788  out  of  the  total  of  $50  mil- 
hon  to  be  made  available  to  all  the  Stages 
during  fiscal  year  1964. 

The  third  vocational  education  provi- 
sion would  be  for  the  purpoae  of  estab- 
lishing vocational  education  residential 
schools.  It  would  attempt  to  find  a  new 
approach  to  handling  some  of  the  social 
and  personal  problems  that  are  related 
to  school  attendance  while  one  is  at 
home,  thereby  enhancing  the  value  lof 
training. 

Together,  these  three  important  prto- 
grams  will  help  the  Federal  OovernmeUt 
to  realize  its  important  role  In  providing 
and  stimulating  a  vocational  education 
suited  to  manpower  and  economic  needs 
in  this  and  the  coming  decades. 
The  second  part  of  H.R.  4955.  to  ejt- 
./^  pand  and  extend  the  National  Deferee 

^Vm  Education  Act,  also  has  my  earnest  ap- 

proval. This  Important  act.  which  has 
now  5  years  of  splendid  accompllshmeitt, 
must  first  be  extended,  and  secondly,  iqi- 
proved  and  strengthened  so  that  it  ful- 
fills the  purposes  originally  designed.  I 
call  attention  to  one  particiUar  amend- 
ment to  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  that  is  of  vital  concern  to  those  of 
::5C  us  in  West  Virginia,  as  well  as  those  In 

:0  other  States.    I  speak  now  of  the  student 

loan  program  which  has  become  such  a 
valued  success  that  present  authoriza- 
tions are  no  longer  adequate.  The  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  are  ap- 
plying for  funds  in  the  sum  of  $125  mil- 
lion while  there  are  only  $90  milUon 
available.  Institutions  in  my  State  for 
fiscal  year  1964  requested  some  $1.380L- 
000.  Only  65  percent  or  $880,000  could 
be  made  available  for  such  studente. 
Provision  within  KH.  4955  would  au- 
thorize $125  million  of  student  loans  f0r 
this  fiscal  year  and  would  increase 
amounts  appropriately  in  the  next  2 
fiscal  years  to  more  effectively  meet  the 
demand  of  this  extremely  important 
phase  of  educational  aid.  | 

Another  feature  of  HH.  4955  embraces 
amendments  to  the  student  loan  pro- 
gram. At  present  no  institution  may  re- 
ceive in  excess  of  $250,000  in  1  year  for 
loans  to  its  students.  West  Virginiia 
University  could  have  lised  more  than 
$300,000  in  the  current  academic  year. 
There  are,  Mr.  President,  121  institu- 
tions across  our  country  that  also  rel- 
quested  more  than  $250,000  for  this  yeaf . 
By  this  bill  we  would  raise  that  ceiling 
to  $800,000.  thereby  permitting  the  use 
of  loan  funds  to  the  extent  that  institur 
tions  prove  their  needs. 

Other  titles  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  would  be  altered  so  that 
tills  excellent  instrument  of  Federal  as«- 
sistance  is  updated  and  made  more  api- 
proprlate  to  the  particular  needs  of 
American  education.  I  urge  that  the 
Senate  give  strong  support  in  extension 
of  this  act  as  provided  in  the  pending 
measure.  ] 

I  stress  there  is  reason,  also,  to  extend 
Public  Laws  815  and  874.     Since  1950 


Federal  funds  through  these  laws  have 
been  assisting  local  educational  agen- 
cies in  circimistances  where  the  Federal 
Government  has  had  a  partlcvilar  re- 
sponsibility for  aiding  such  agencies  in 
educating  federally  connected  children. 
Prom  1951  to  1962  more  than  $1  billion 
has  been  provided  under  Public  Law  815 
for  construction.  West  Virginia  during 
that  period  has  been  assisted  by  $243,148 
of  Federal  funds.  Under  Public  Law  874. 
providing  for  operating  expenses  of  local 
educational  agencies  that  have  federally 
connected  children  approximately  $247 
million  were  made  available  in  fiscal 
year  1962.  Of  that  amount  West  Vir- 
ginia was  the  recipient  of  $141,120.  The 
extension  of  these  two  laws  for  3  years 
is  of  vital  importance  not  only  to  those 
school  districts  which  are  directly  af- 
fected but  also  because  It  is  some  meas- 
ure of  the  responsibility  that  the  Federal 
Government  shares  in  educating  Amer- 
ica's youth. 

I  wish  to  express  appreciation  to 
Chairman  Hill,  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  for  his  reasoned 
counsel  and  valued  leadership.  I  believe 
our  thanks  to  Senator  Morse  is  shared 
in  by  all  Members  of  this  body,  even 
those  in  disagreement  with  his  view- 
point, for  the  fair  manner  in  which  he 
couched  his  sponsorship  of  this  bill.  He 
has  been  dedicated  to  the  high  purpose 
of  a  better  educational  system  for  our 
country.  Within  our  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate itself  we  have  had  a  thorough  con- 
sideration of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  once  again  that 
the  Senate  give  overwhelming  approval 
to  the  three  parts  in  this  educational 
bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  listened  to  one  of  the  most  able 
members  of  the  subcommittee  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman — the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  We  spent 
hours  and  hours  and  days  and  days  in 
the  hearings  at  this  session  of  Congress 
on  proposed  education  legislation.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  one  of 
the  best  attendance  records  at  those 
hearings  of  any  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. Not  only  did  he  attend,  but  in  my 
judgment  his  examination  of  the  wit- 
nesses was  exceedingly  helpful  in  bring- 
ing out  the  evidence  that  we  needed  in 
order  to  present  to  the  Senate  the  facts 
that  were  presented  in  the  volumes  of 
hearings.  I  wish  to  thank  him  for  the 
great  cooperation  he  extended  to  me  at 
all  times. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  pending 
legislation.  First.  I  compliment  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. I  particularly  wish  to  direct  my 
remarks  to  the  extension  of  Public  Laws 
815  and  874.  The  extension  of  those  two 
sections  is  of  vital  importance  to  my 
native  State  of  Nevada,  where  we  have 
experietu^  a  vast  and  explosive  growth 
due  to  defense  installations.  It  is  all 
too  true  that  we,  in  a  State  that  is  the 
fastest    growing    State    in    the    entire 


Union,  have  been  unable  to  keep  up  with 
the  school  popxilation. 

We  welcome  Federal  installations  and 
we  like  to  think  that  oin-  wide  open  ex- 
panses offer  much  to  our  Nation  in  our 
space  and  nuclear  activities.  Neverthe- 
less, we  realize  along  with  this  effort 
tremendous  bivdens  are  placed  on  our 
communities.  In  southern  Nevada, 
where  we  now  have  many  defense  activ- 
ities, some  of  our  schools  have  been  on 
half -day  sessions  for  5  years.  Our  pop- 
ulation is  rising  percentagewise  faster 
than  any  other  State  in  our  Nation. 

Nevadans  are  rugged  individuals. 
They  are  perfectly  willing  to  carry  their 
share  of  our  national  defense  effort; 
however,  we  are  caught  in  a  complex 
situation  where  our  citizenry  has  been 
unable  to  meet  the  educational  needs 
without  Federal  assistance  in  federally 
impacted  areas. 

We  also  have  the  reverse  of  a  situa- 
tion, where  Just  4  years  ago.  one  coimty 
had  three  times  more  defense  employees 
in  a  Federal  complex  than  are  working 
today.  The  county  expanded  its  schools 
to  provide  educational  facilities  to  meet 
the  demands  of  federally  housed  and 
federally  based  families  with  children 
of  school  age.  The  population  of  the 
county  is  approximately  the  same  as  it 
was  during  times  of  increased  employ- 
ment. Yet  there  was  no  taxable  in- 
come from  property  taxes  to  assist  the 
school  district  in  maintaining  its  plant 
facilities. 

It  is  in  such  situations  as  these,  that 
demand  the  attention  of  Members  of  this 
body  and  demand  Federal  assistance  to 
maintain  and  educate  our  youth  under 
proper  standards. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  H.R.  4955  Is 
a  necessary  and  equitable  bill  and  I  will 
support  its  provisions.  Under  the  Sen- 
ate formula,  the  State  of  Nevada  will 
receive  $98,770  for  vocational  training; 
$72,000  under  the  work  study  provisions 
of  the  bill.  Public  Laws  815  and  874  will 
aid  materially.  In  1962,  Nevada  schools 
received  $1,573,650.  These  figures  are 
small  indeed  compared  to  our  total  au- 
thorized national  request;  but  they  will 
have  far-reaching  and  beneficial  effects 
in  meeting  our  educational  needs.  It 
will  be  money  well  spent.  I  believe  the 
bill  should  receive  the  support  of  this 
body. 

Failure  to  extend  Public  Laws  815  and 
874  would  cause  untold  damage  in  an 
area  where  the  defense  Installations  have 
been  shrimk.  as  well  as  cause  great  dam- 
age schoolwise  in  areas  that  experience 
a  great  population  growth. 

I  commend  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  his  effective  work  in  this  field 
and  for  his  realistic  approach  in  extend- 
ing that  program  for  a  total  of  3  years. 
I  also  wish  to  add  that  I  am  delighted 
to  note  from  the  report  that  for  the  first 
time  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
brought  under  the  coverage  of  those 
two  statutes.  Public  Law  815  and 
Public  Law  874.  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  remember  that  about  3  or  4 
years  ago  I  pointed  out  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  some  of  the  needs  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  that  we  should 
attempt  to  find  sources  to  meet  those 
needs.    The  Senator,  I  believe  for  the 
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first  time,  was  the  author  of  an  amend- 
ment which  would  bring  the  District  of 
Colimibia  into  the  impacted  area  pro- 
gram. At  that  time  the  effort  was  not 
successful.  I  would  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Oregon  that  I  hope  this  time 
it  will  be  completely  successful,  because 
I  believe  the  school  needs  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  this  federally  impacted 
area,  with  the  great  problems  that  we 
have  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  should 
be  taken  care  of  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  are  in  the  States  that  surround  us. 

I  also  commend  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon for  the  attention  he  has  given  to 
the  implementation,  the  acceleration, 
and  the  augmentation  of  the  amounts 
included  in  the  bill  for  the  national  de- 
fense educational  loan  program.  It  is 
a  worthy  program.  It  is  not  only  wor- 
thy of  the  present  generation  but  will 
do  untold  good  sis  we  move  forward 
through  the  many  problems  that  we 
face.  We  cannot  undersell  our  youth. 
The  costs  of  a  higher  education  are  in- 
creasing yearly.  Returns  to  our  Nation 
cannot  be  measured  in  dollars  alone. 
This  is  a  minute  part  of  such  a  program. 
Students  seeking  loans  and  desiring  to 
advance  their  education  are  young  peo- 
ple of  ambition.  They  are  our  Nation's 
hope  along  with  thousands  of  other  stu- 
dents, whose  parents  are  financially  able 
to  educate  their  own  children.     ~ 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  my  reply 
to  the  Senator  from  Nevada  is  that  I  am 
going  to  quit  while  the  quitting  is  good. 

1  appreciate  his  remarks  very  much. 
The  Senator  from  Nevada  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee, on  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
serve  as  a  member.  His  support  of  the 
bill  means  a  great  deal  to  me.  I  appre- 
ciate it  very  much.  In  my  Judgment,  he 
is  one  of  the  great  chairmen  of  Senate 
committees. 

Mr,  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.    Mr.  President,  the  role 

of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  area  of 
vocational  education  is  a  historic  one. 
dating  back  more  than  100  years  to  the 
first  Land  Grant  College  Act.  This  was 
the  first  demonstration  of  the  Federal 
Government's  faith  in  a  system  of  aca- 
demic and  vocational  education  for  those 
who  work  with  their  hands  as  well  as 
with  their  heads.  This  concept  wsis 
broadened  in  1917  by  the  Smith-Hughes 
act  to  include  high  schools.  Further 
breadth  was  added  In  1946  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  George-Barden  Vocational 
Education  Act.  These  were  reasonable 
measures  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
a  growing  population.  No  one  can  seri- 
ously question  their  effectiveness.  They 
have  performed  a  valuable  service  and 
performed  it  well. 

The  present  program  has  made  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  Nebraska  edu- 
cational system,  particularly  in  the  area 
of  vocational  agricultural  education. 
And  I  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
support  a  reasonable  expansion  of  the 
present  program  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  day.  In  this  bill,  however, 
we  are  not  confronted  with  a  reasonable 
program.  We  are  being  handed  another 
in  this  administration's  inexhaustible 
supply  of  crash  programs. 


In  dollars,  this  bill  is  15  times  the 
President's  original  proposal  for  voca- 
tional education  as  presented  in  his  edu- 
cation message  to  Congress  on  January 
29  of  this  year.  It  calls  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  $1,435  billion  over  a  period  of  5 
years  as  compared  with  the  President's 
original  proposal  to  spend  $92  milUon 
over  a  period  of  4  years.  Certainly,  the 
demands  for  vocational  education  have 
not  grown  by  this  much  during  the  past 
8  months. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  that  these 
increases  were  brought  about  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  President's  civil  rights  mes- 
sage of  Jime  19.  In  that  message,  he 
stressed  the  high  rate  of  unemployment 
among  our  high  school  dropouts  and  un- 
skilled youths.  With  this  bill  he  pro- 
poses to  take  these  high  school  dropouts 
off  the  rolls  of  the  unemployed  by  plac- 
ing them  in  training  schools  and  sub- 
sidizing them  while  they  are  there. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  no  longer 
a  bill  designed  to  meet  the  expanded 
needs  of  vocational  education.  There 
are  some  who  regard  it  as  a  relief  bill 
which  is  designed  to  improve  the  politi- 
cally embarrassing  imemployment  sta- 
tistics necessarily  Issued  by  the  Labor 
Department. 

Such  an  approach  to  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  is  not  novel.  EarUer  this 
year,  the  Senate  passed  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  bill  and  approved  the 
extension  of  the  Manpower  Training 
and  Development  Act.  Both  of  these 
measures  were  designed  to  alleviate  the 
unemployment  problem  in  the  ranks  of 
the  high  school  droE>outs.  Both  ap- 
proached the  problem  in  substantially 
the  same  manner  proposed  in  this  bill. 

With  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
bill,  the  Senate  authorized  the  expendi- 
ture of  $500  million  over  a  period  of  5 
years.  In  the  manpower  training  and 
development  bill,  the  Senate  increased 
the  authorization  for  1  year  from  $161 
million  to  $322  million. 

If  we  pass  this  bill  in  its  present  form 
the  Senate  will  have  succeeded  in  au- 
thorizing $2,257  million  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  for  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  relieving  unemployment  in  the 
age  bracket  between  15  to  20,  and  in  par- 
ticular for  the  high  school  dropouts. 

This  does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  money  which  Is  already  being  spent 
for  this  same  piupose  xmder  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  and  the  retraining 
provisions  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  of  provid- 
ing technical  schooling  for  those  young 
men  and  women  who  need  it  and  want  it, 
is.  of  course,  a  serious  one.  Finding  a 
useful  and  productive  place  in  our  society 
for  the  youngster  who  leaves  school 
shoiild  be  an  objective  of  all  thoughtful 
persons. 

But,  like  so  many  of  today's  compli- 
cated difficulties,  it  cannot  be  solved 
merely  by  drenching  it  with  money,  as 
one  douses  a  campflre,  no  matter  what 
the  administration  believes. 

The  President  once  criticized  the  for- 
eign aid  program  as  "bureaucratically 
fragmented."  Yet  he  approaches  this 
problem  in  precisely  the  manner  of 
which  he  was  critical.    Administration 


of  these  progrtmis  will  be  scattered  across 
several  agencies  of  Government  with  in- 
evitable waste,  duplication,  and  In- 
effectiveness. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  voca- 
tional education  provisions  of  this  bill 
which  would  substantially  benefit  my  own 
State,  this  bill  contains  a  section  which 
provides  for  the  extension  of  the  im- 
pacted areas  legislation.  This  provision 
is  particularly  important  to  Nebraska 
citizens  because  of  large  niunbers  of 
mihtary  personnel  in  various  parts  of 
the  State.  For  these  reasons.  I  would 
like  very  much  to  support  this  aspect  of 
the  biU. 

However.  I  cannot  in  good  conscience 
vote  for  the  entire  measure  in  its  present 
form. 

In  a  few  months  we  will  be  debating 
a  tax  bill  which  calls  for  across-the- 
board  reductions  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately $11  billion.  The  jieople  of  this 
Nation  need  and  deserve  a  tax  cut.  In 
an  effort  to  rally  support  for  the  tax  bill 
the  President  promised  to  maintain  "an 
even  tighter  rein  on  Federal  expendi- 
tures, limiting  outlays  to  only  those  ex- 
penditures which  meet  strict  criteria  of 
national  need." 

The  infiated  proposal  we  have  under 
consideration  today  certainly  belies  any 
intention  to  keep  that  promise.  If  the 
President  really  wishes  to  gain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  people,  he  should 
curtail  the  steady  stream  of  spending 
proposals  with  which  he  has  bombarded 
the  Congress.  This  measure  would  be 
an  excellent  place  to  start. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

THZ  VOCATIONAL  EOT7CATION  BILL:    A   GOOD   STEP 
FORWAKO 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  before  us,  HM.  4955.  while  of  mod- 
est proportion,  will  help  solve  some  of 
the  national  education  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion. I  regret  that  it  is  not  more  com- 
prehensive. It  should  be.  But  I  do 
regard  HR.  4955,  as  amended  by  the 
Senate  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, desirable,  and  shall  vote  for  it. 

This  proposed  legislation  endorses  and 
implements  the  words  of  President  John 
P.  Kennedy  who  earlier  this  year  In  his 
message  on  education  to  the  Congress 
observed : 

We  must  give  special  attention  to  increas- 
ing the  opportunities  and  incentives  for  all 
Americans  to  develop  their  talents  to  the 
utmost — to  complete  their  education  and  to 
continue  their  self-development  throughout 
life. 

Provision  A  of  HH.  4955  will  help  in 
this  development  as  it  relates  to  the 
vocational  education  and  training  of 
high  school  students,  high  school  drop- 
outs, post  high  school  youth  preparing 
to  enter  the  labor  field  or  those  who  are 
working  but  need  training  or  retraining. 
Help  will  also  be  available  to  those  who 
may  be  handlcapp>ed. 

I  commend  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Education  Subcommittee  for  paying 
special  attention  to  the  need  for  con- 
struction of  area  vocational  education 
schools  in,  as  the  report  on  HH.  4955 
points  out,  "large  urban  areas  having 
substantial  numbers  of  high  school  drop- 
outs and  unemployed  youth,"  and  for 
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seeing  the  need  for  a  second  new  pro> 
sram  which  would  Initiate  the  establlah- 
ment  ot  "a  work-study  program  for 
young  people  In  need  of  part-time  w<|rk 
in  public  institutions  so  that  they  may 
earn  up  to  %4A  a  month,  and  thus  be  able 
financially  to  undertake  full-time  voca- 
tional training." 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  needs  bath 
of  these  programs  aixl  I  hope  the  Con- 
gress will  approve  them. 

Autooaation  with  its  many  blessings 
has  many  debits.  As  automation  speeds 
our  productiTity  so  does  it  add  to  our  un- 
employment rolls  and  place  more  Amer- 
icans on  the  nonproductive  list — whore 
they  do  not  want  to  be  and  where  they 
need  not  be.  especially  if  we  take  the 
proper  steps  to  head  off  such  unemploor- 
ment  by  adequate  training. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  I  regard 
unemployment  as  the  most  serious  prob- 
lem confronting  our  Nation  today.  It 
was  for  this  very  reason  that  I  intro- 
duced legislation  earlier  in  this  Congrass 
which  would  Increase  the  amount  avail- 
able for  the  accelerated  public  works 
program  from  $900  million  to  $2.6  bU- 
lion.  the  amoimt  spent  overseas  for  fcir- 
elgn  economic  assistance.  i 

When  I  introduced  S.  1121  on  Mar<h 
19, 1  said  it  was  time  for  us  to  do  as  mu«h 
for  the  folks  at  home  as  for  those  abrocMd. 
I  called  for  an  end  to  half -measures.  I 
am  delighted  that  from  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  has  conie 
a  poslUve  response.  i 

Part  B  of  the  bill  before  us  would  ei- 
tend  for  3  years  the  provisions  of  the  Ni- 
tional  Defense  Education  Act  and  con- 
tains four  amendments  to  the  general 
provisions  of  the  act  I  will  not  discuss 
these  amendments  in  detail.  They  have 
been  thoroughly  explained  by  the  able 
members  of  the  committee,  but  I  endorie 
them.  Certainly,  for  example,  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  should  be 
extended  to  American  Samoa.  i 

The  National  Defense  Education  A^t 
has  been  of  substantial  benefit  to  AlasklL 
In  September  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion Praiuds  Keppel,  who  is  doing  a  fine 
Job  in  that  position,  informed  me  that 
since  the  act  was  signed  into  law  Sep- 
tember 2,  1958,  Alaska  has  received  funds 
totaling  slightly  more  than  $557,000. 

It  is  pertinent  to  comment  on  amend- 
ments to  tiUe  VI  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  which  wotild  extend  the 
tiUe  for  3  years  and  authorize,  in  addi- 
tion, the  training  of  teachers  of  pupils 
for  whom  English  is  a  second  language. 
It  is  disturbing  to  read  in  the  conuniti- 
tee  report  on  H.R.  4955,  as  amended  by 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfane 
Committee: 


Our  domestic  need  is  great  for  teachers  cif 
BngUah  Es  a  second  language — for  schoote 
in  Puerto  Rico,  for  the  800.000  Spanlsht- 
speaklng  children  who  are  In  the  schools  otf 
New  Tork  City  alon«,  for  the  45.000  Indian 
children  In  Federal  schools  most  of  whom 
have  a  native  language  other  than  English, 
and  for  the  many  thousands  of  classes  across 
the  country  which  must  be  or^nlzed  fc* 
native  apeakerB  of  foreign  languages  both  la 
the  MhooU  and  In  AmerlcaiUzation  programs. 

Many  Alaskans  have  written,  telfr. 
phoned,  or  wired,  or  talked  to  me  per- 


sonally to  express  the  hope  that  Public 
Law  815,  relating  to  public  school  con- 
struction, and  Public  Law  874,  relating 
to  the  operation  and  maintenance  cost  of 
public  schools,  would  be  extended. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  would  ex- 
tend both  programs  for  a  3-year  period, 
or  to  June  30. 1966.  Under  the  extension 
the  District  of  Columbia  would  be 
brought  under  this  coverage.  I  concur. 
Public  Law  815  has  been  of  consider- 
able benefit  to  Alaska.  In  the  period 
from  1951-62.  the  State  has  received 
$29,283,725  for  pubhc  school  construc- 
tion. 

Public  school  construction  facilities 
within  Alaska  are  cramped.  Gov.  Wil- 
liam Egan  advises  me  that  Alaska  needs 
approximately  200  classrooms  to  relieve 
overcrowded  conditions  and  approxi- 
mately 125  classrooms  to  replace  those 
which  are  obsolete. 

Today,  in  the  year  1963.  some  500 
pupils  attending  rural  elementary 
schools  in  the  49th  State  will  not  have 
access  to  high  school.  This  is  a  sorry 
situation. 

Further,  Governor  Egan  tells  me  that 
our  independent  school  districts  are 
bonded  to  capacity  to  finance  minimum 
elementary  and  secondary  school  con- 
struction and  cannot  expand  currlciilimi 
offerings  into  vocational  areas. 

So  it  is  painfully  clear,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  language  of  Hil.  4955  is  needed. 
In  closing.  I  wish  to  compliment  again 
the  distingiiished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morsx]  for  his  ceaseless 
efforts  on  behalf  of  improved  educational 
opportunities  for  the  children  and  adults 
of  this  Nation.  I  want  also  to  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hnx]  for  his  long 
and  tireless  service  in  this  area. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
his  time  except  for  1  minute,  which  I 
would  ask  that  he  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  except 
1  minute,  which  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  take  this  occa- 
sion once  again  to  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  the  superb  skill  and  sound  general- 
ship he  has  shown  In  handling  the  bill 
now  ready  for  a  vote.  He  has  per- 
formed in  his  usual  courteous,  gracious, 
and  efficient  manner.  I  believe  the  bill 
is  thoroughly  understood.  I  hope  that 
It  will  be  passed  overwhelmingly.  To 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  extend  the 
greatest  credit  possible. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  the  remarks  of  a  biased  friend. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  minority  yield  back  all  time  on  the 
bill? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  all  remaining  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.    All  time  is  yielded  back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment,  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  \s  on  the  engrossment  of  the 


amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bilL 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
Mr.  MORSK     Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage  of  the 
bUl. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.     The  bill 
having   been  read   the  third  time,   the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  Chief  Clerk  caUed  the  roU. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  ( Mr.  East- 
land], the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
HaydenI,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mxtcalf],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Engle],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [  Mr.  Johnston  1 .  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case], 
the  Senator  from  Elinois  [Mr.  Duiksen], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Gold- 
WATE«],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller],  the  Senators  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Mortoh  and  Mr.  Cooper],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mi-.  Cur- 
tis! is  at)sent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  GoldwatkiI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Dirksek]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cmtris].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Morton]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower],  if 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 
The  result  was  annoimced — ^yeas  80, 
nays  4,  as  follows: 


(No.  186  Leg.] 

YEAS— 80 

Aiken 
AUott 
Anderson 

Bartlett               BenneU 
Bayh                    Bible 
Beau                    Bogsi 
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Brewster 

Jackaon 

Nelson 

Burdlck 

JaTlta 

Neuberger 

Byrd.  W.  Vft. 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Pas  tore 

Cannon 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Pearson 

Carlson 

Keating 

Pell 

Church 

Kennedy 

Prouty 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Proxmlre 

Cotton 

Laiuche 

Randolph 

Dodd 

Long,  Mo. 

Rlblcoff 

Daminlck 

Long,  La. 

SaltonstaU 

Douglas 

Magnuson 

Scott 

Edmondson 

Mansfield 

Simpson 

Ellender 

McCarthy 

Smathers 

Ervln 

McClellan 

Smith 

Fong 

McOee 

Sparkman 

Ful  bright 

McOovem 

Stennls 

Gore 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Gruenlng 

McNamara 

Talmadge 

Hart 

Mechem 

Walters 

Hartke 

Monroney 

Williams,  N.J. 

HIU 

Morse 

Tar  borough 

Holland 

Mosa 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Young,  Ohio 

Inouye 

Muskie 

NAYS — 4 

Hlckenlooper 

Thurmond 

WUllams,  Del. 

Hruska 

NOT  VOTXNO— 16 

Byrd,  Va. 

Engle 

Morton 

Case 

Ooldwater 

Robertson 

Cooper 

Hayden 

Russell 

C\irtU 

Johnston 

Tower 

Dlrksen 
Eastlan<1 

Metrair 
MUler 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  4955)  was  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHRKy.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
correct  section  numbers  in  H.R.  4955. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
quality  of  vocational  education  and  to 
expand  the  vocational  education  oppor- 
tunities in  the  Nation,  to  extend  for 
three  years  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958  and  Public  Laws  815 
and  874.  Eighty-first  Congress  (federally 
affected  areas) ,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  Insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments, request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  thereon,  and 
that  the  Presiding  Officer  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Morsb, 
Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  McNamara,  Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Prouty,  Mr.  Gold  WATER,  and  Mr.  Javits 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  correct  two  typo- 
graphical errors  in  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended,  to  Hit.  4955, 
as  follows: 

On  page  34,  line  16,  strike  out  "officers" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "offices." 

On  page  43,  line  15,  strike  out  "18"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "8." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the 
amendments  are  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  bill 
printed,  as  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Cix 1196 


HJt.  4055 
[Aa  amended  and  paased  in  the  Senate] 
An  Act  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  Tocatlonal  education  and  to  expand 
the  vocational  education  oppwrtunltles  In 
the  Nation,  to  extend  for  three  years  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
and  Public  Laws  815  and  874.  Kghty-flrst 
Congress  (federally  affected  areas) ,  and  for 
other  purpoees 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

PA«T  A VOCATIONAI.  EDUCATIOir 

Declaration  of  purpose 
Sec.  1.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  au- 
thorize Federal  grants  to  States  to  assist 
them  to  maintain,  extend,  and  improve  ex- 
isting programs  of  vocational  education,  to 
develop  new  programs  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  to  provide  part-time  employment 
for  youths  who  need  the  earnings  from  such 
employment  to  continue  their  vocational 
training  on  a  full-time  basis,  so  that  persons 
of  all  ages  In  all  communities  of  the  State — 
those  in  high  school,  those  who  have  com- 
pleted or  discontinued  their  formal  educa- 
tion and  are  preparing  to  enter  the  labor 
market,  those  who  have  already  entered  the 
labor  market  but  need  to  upgrade  their  skllla 
or  learn  new  ones,  and  those  with  special 
educational  handicaps — ^wlll  have  ready 
access  to  vocational  training  or  retraining 
which  Is  of  high  quality,  which  is  realistic 
In  the  light  of  actual  or  anticipated  opportu- 
nities for  gainful  employment,  and  which 
is  suited  to  their  needs,  interests,  and  ability 
fi  benefit  from  such  training. 

Authorization  of  appropriations 

Skc.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiacal  year  ending 
June  30,  1064,  •108.000.0(X).  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30,  1965,  $153,000,000.  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966.  $198,000,000. 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967. 
and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  $248,(X>0,000. 
for  the  purpose  of  making  grants  to  States 
as  provided  in  this  part. 

Allotments  to  States 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Eighty-five  per  centum  of  the 
BUina  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  3  shaU 
be  allotted  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
the  nimiber  of  persons  In  the  various  age 
groups  needing  vocational  education  and  the 
per  capita  income  in  the  respective  States 
as  follows:  The  Commissioner  shall  allot  to 
each  State  for  each  fiscal  year — 

( 1 )  An  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  50  per  centum  of  the  sums  so  appropriated 
for  such  year,  as  the  product  of  the  popula- 
tion aged  fifteen  to  nineteen,  inclusive.  In 
the  State  In  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and 
the  State's  allotment  ratio  bears  to  the  sum 
of  the  corresponding  products  for  all  the 
States;  plus 

(3)  An  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  30  per  centum  of  the  simis  so  appropriated 
for  such  year,  as  the  product  of  the  popula- 
tion aged  twenty  to  twenty-four,  Inclxislve, 
in  the  State  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and 
the  State's  allotment  ratio  bears  to  the  sum 
of  the  corresponding  products  for  all  the 
States;  plxis 

(3)  An  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  15  per  centimi  of  the  sums  so  appropriated 
for  such  year,  as  the  product  of  the  popula- 
tion aged  twenty-five  to  sixty-five,  inclusive. 
In  the  State  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and 
the  State's  allotment  ratio  bears  to  the  siim 
of  the  corresponding  products  for  all  ths 
States. 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subeection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  Is  less  than  $10,000  shall  be  increased 
to  that  amount,  the  total  of  the  increases 
thereby  required  b^ng  derived  by  propor- 
tloaately  reducing  the  aUotnMnts  to  each  of 


the  remaining  States  under  such  subsection, 
but  with  such  adjustments  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  allotment  of  any  of  such 
remaining  States  from  being  thereby  reduced 
to  less  than  that  amount. 

(c)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrjrlng 
out  the  State's  plan  approved  under  section 
5  shall  be  avaUable  for  reaUotment  from  time 
to  time,  on  such  dates  dvirlng  such  year  as 
the  Commissioner  may  fix,  to  other  States  in 
I»-oportion  to  the  original  allotments  to  such 
States  under  such  subsection  for  such  year, 
but  with  such  proportionate  amount  for 
any  of  such  other  States  being  reduced  to  the 
extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  the  Commissioner 
estimates  such  State  needs  and  wlU  be  able 
to  use  under  the  approved  plan  of  such  State 
for  such  year  and  the  total  of  such  reduc- 
tions shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the 
States  not  suffering  such  a  reduction.  Any 
amount  reallotted  to  a  State  imder  this  sub- 
section during  such  year  shall  be  deemed 
part  of  Its  allotment  under  suhaectton  (a) 
for  such  year. 

(d)(1)  The  "allotment  ratio"  for  any  State 
shall  be  1.00  less  the  product  of  (A)  .50  and 
(B)  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 
per  capita  income  for  the  State  by  the  per 
capita  income  for  all  the  States  (exclusive 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands) ,  except  that  (1)  the  allot- 
ment ratio  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  .35 
or  more  than  .75,  and  (U)  the  allotment 
ratio  tor  Puerto  Rloo.  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  be  .76. 

(2)  "nie  allotment  ratios  shall  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Commissioner  for  each  fiscal 
year,  between  July  1  and  September  30  of 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  except  that  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  such  allot- 
ment ratios  shall  be  promulgated  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  enactment  of  this  part. 
Allotment  ratios  shall  be  computed  on  the 
bfksls  of  the  average  of  the  per  capita  Inccmes 
for  a  State  and  for  all  the  States  (excltislve 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands)  for  the  three  most  re- 
cent consecutive  fiscal  years  for  which  satis- 
factory data  is  available  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

(3)  The  term  "per  capita  Income"  for  a 
State  or  for  all  the  States  (exclusive  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands)  for  any  fiscal  year,  means 
the  total  personal  income  for  such  State, 
and  for  all  such  States,  respectively,  in  the 
calendar  year  ending  In  such  fiscal  year,  di- 
vided by  the  population  of  such  State,  and 
of  all  such  States,  respectively,  in  such  fiscal 
year. 

(4)  The  total  population  and  the  popula- 
tion of  particular  age  groups  of  a  State  or 
of  all  the  States  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  avail- 
able estimates  furnished  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

Uses  of  Federal  fund* 
Sec.  4.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  subeection  (b),  a  State's  aUotment  under 
section  3  may  be  used,  in  accordance  with 
its  approved  State  plan,  far  any  or  aU  of 
the  following  purpoees: 

(1)  Vocational  education  tot  persons  at- 
tending high  school; 

(3)  Vocational  education  for  persons  who 
have  completed  or  left  high  school  and  who 
are  avaUable  for  full-time  study  in  prepa- 
ration  for  entering  the  labor  market; 

(5)  Vocational  education  for  persons 
(other  than  persons  who  are  receiving  train- 
ing allowances  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1963  (Public  Law 
87-416) ,  the  Area  Redevelopnaent  Act  (Public 
Law  87-37).  or  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  (PubUc  lAW  87-794) )  who  liave  already 
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entered  the  labor  market  and  who  need  train- 
ing or  retraining  to  achieve  stability  or  ad- 
vancement In  employment: 

(4)  Vocational  education  for  persons  who 
have  academic,  socioeconomic,  or  other 
handicaps  that  prevent  them  from  succeed- 
ing in  the  regular  vocational  education  pro- 
gram; 

(5)  Construction  of  area  vocational  edu- 
cation school  facilities,  but  not  more  than 
10  per  centum  of  a  State's  allotment  for  any 
year  may  be  used  for  the  construction  of 
facilities  for  a  high  school  department,  divi- 
sion, or  other  unit  described  in  section  8 
(a)(B); 

(8)  Ancillary  services  and  activities  to  as- 
sure qxiaiity  In  all  vocational  education  pro- 
grams, such  as  teacher  training  and  super- 
vision, program  evaluation,  special  demon- 
stration and  experimental  programs,  devel- 
opment of  instructional  materials,  and  State 
administration  and  leadership,  including 
periodic  evaluation  of  State  and  local  voca- 
tional education  programs  and  services  in 
light  of  information  regarding  current  and 
projected  manpower  needs  and  Job  oppor- 
tunities. 

(b)  At  least  40  per  centum  of  each  State's 
allotment  for  any  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to 
July  1,  1968.  and  at  least  25  per  centum  of 
each  State's  allotment  for  any  subsequent 
fiscal  year  shall  be  used  only  for  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  paragraph  (2)  or  (6),  or 
both,  of  subsection  (a),  and  at  least  3  per 
centum  of  each  State's  allotment  may  be 
used  only  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  para- 
graph (6)  of  subsection  (a),  except  that  the 
Commissioner  may,  upon  request  of  a  State, 
permit  such  State  to  use  a  smaller  percent- 
age of  its  allotment  for  any  year  for  the 
purposes  specified  above  if  he  determines 
that  such  smaller  percentage  will  adequately 
meet  such  purposes  in  such  State. 

( c )  Fifteen  per  centum  of  the  sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  2  for  each  fiscal 
year  shall  be  used  by  the  Commissioner  to 
make  grants  to  colleges  and  universities,  to 
State  boards,  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
appropriate  State  board,  to  local  educational 
agencies,  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  research 
and  leadership  training  programs  and  of  ex- 
perimental, developmental,  or  pilot  programs 
developed  by  such  InatitutionB,  boards,  or 
agencies,  and  designed  to  meet  the  special 
vocational  education  needs  of  youths,  par- 
ticiUarly  youths  in  economically  depressed 
commuxxitlefl,  who  have  academic,  socioeco- 
nomic, or  other  handicaps  that  prevent  them 
from  succeeding  In  the  regular  vocational 
education  programs,  and  of  communities 
having  substantial  numbers  of  youths  who 
have  dropped  out  of  school  or  are  unem- 
ployed. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  residential  vo- 
cational education  schools  for  certain  youths 
of  high  school  age,  there  are  also  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  such  simis  as 
the  Congress  may  determine  for  each  of  the 
next  four  fiscal  years,  for  grants  by  the  Com- 
missioner to  State  boards,  to  colleges  and 
universities,  and  to  public  educational  agen- 
cies. c»^anizations.  or  institutions  for  the 
construction,  equipment,  and  operation  of 
residential  schools  to  provide  vocational  edu- 
cation (including  room,  board,  and  other  ne- 
cessities) for  youths,  at  least  fliteen  years  of 
age  and  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  enrollment,  who  need  full-time 
study  on  a  residential  basis  in  order  to  bene- 
fit fully  from  such  education.  In  making 
such  grants,  the  Commissioner  shall  give 
special  consideration  to  the  needs  of  large 
urban  areas  having  substantial  nimibers  of 
youths  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  or  are 
unemployed  and  shall  seek  to  attain,  as 
nearly  as  practicable  in  the  light  of  the  pur- 
poees  of  thia  subeecUon,  an  equitable  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  such  schools. 


State  plans 
Sec.  6.  (a)  A  State  which  desires  to  receive 
its  allotments  of  Federal  funds  under  this 
part  shall  submit  through  its  State  board  to 
the  Commissioner  a  State  plan,  in  such  de- 
tail as  the  Commissioner  deems  necessary, 
which — 

( 1 )  designates  the  State  board  as  the  sole 
agency  for  administration  of  the  State  plan, 
or  for  supervision  of  the  administration 
thereof  by  local  educational  agencies;  and. 
If  such  State  board  does  not  Include  as  mem- 
bers persons  familiar  with  the  vocational 
education  needs  of  management  and  labor 
In  the  State,  and  a  person  or  persons  repre- 
sentative of  Junior  colleges,  technical  insti- 
tutes, or  other  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  provide  programs  of  technical 
or  vocational  training  meeting  the  definition 
of  vocational  education  In  section  8(1)  of 
this  Act,  provides  for  the  designation  or  crea- 
tion of  a  State  advisory  council  which  shall 
include  such  persons,  to  consult  with  the 
State  board  in  carrying  out  the  State  plan; 

(2)  sets  forth  the  policies  and  procedures 
to  be  followed  by  the  State  in  allocating  each 
such  allotment  among  the  various  uses  set 
forth  in  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5), 
and  (6)  of  section  4(a),  and  in  allocating 
Federal  funds  to  local  educational  agencies  in 
the  State,  which  policies  and  procedures  In- 
siire  that  due  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  results  of  periodic  evaluations  of  State 
and  local  vocational  education  programs  and 
services  In  light  of  information  regarding 
current  and  projected  manpower  needs  and 
Job  opportunities,  and  to  the  relative  voca- 
tional education  needs  of  all  groups  in  all 
commimities  In  the  State,  and  that  Federal 
funds  made  available  imder  this  part  will  be 
so  used  as  to  supplement,  and.  to  the  extent 
practical.  Increase  the  amounts  of  State  or 
local  funds  that  would  in  the  absence  of 
such  Federal  funds  be  made  available  for  the 
uses  set  forth  In  section  4(a)  so  that  all 
persons  In  all  communities  of  the  State  will 
as  soon  as  possible  have  ready  access  to 
vocational  training  suited  to  their  needs,  in- 
terests, and  ability  to  benefit  therefrom,  and 
in  no  case  supplant  such  State  or  local  funds; 

(3)  provides  mlnimimi  qualifications  for 
teachers,  teacher-trainers,  supervisors,  di- 
rectors,   and   others   having   responsibilities 

under  the  State  plan; 

(4)  provides  for  entering  Into  cooperative 
arrangements  with  the  system  of  public  em- 
ployment otScee  in  the  State,  approved  by 
the  State  board  and  by  the  State  head  of 
such  system,  looking  toward  such  olOces 
making  available  to  the  State  board  and 
local  educational  agencies  occupational  In- 
jformation  regarding  reasonable  prospects  of 
jemployment  in  the  oonamunity  and  else- 
Iwhere,  and  toward  consideration  of  such 
Information  by  such  board  and  agencies  in 
providing  vocational  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing to  students  and  prospective  students 
and  in  determining  the  occupations  for 
•which  persons  are  to  be  trained;  and  looking 
toward  guidance  and  counseling  personnel 
of  the  State  board  and  local  educational 
agencies  making  available  to  public  employ- 
ment offices  information  regarding  the  oc- 
cupational qualifications  of  persons  leaving 
pr  completing  vocational  education  courses 
Or  schools,  and  toward  consideration  of  such 
Information  by  such  offices  In  the  occupa- 
tional guidance  and  placement  of  such 
|>er8ons; 

(6)  sets  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
dccoxintlng  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assiire  proper  disbursement  of,  and  ac- 
counting for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  (including  such  funds  paid  by  the 
State  to  local  educational  agencies)  under 
this  part; 

(6)  provides  assurance  that  the  require- 
ments of  section  7  will  be  complied  with  on 
iJl  construction  projects  in  the  State  M- 
ilsted  under  this  part;  and 


(7)  provides  for  making  such  reports  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  information 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  part, 
and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for  af- 
fording such  access  thereto  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  find  necessary  to  assvire  the 
correctness  and  verification  of  such  reports. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  a 
State  plan  which  fulfills  the  conditions  spec- 
ified in  subsection  (a),  and  shall  not  finally 
disapprove  a  State  plan  except  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to 
the  State  board  designated  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  of  such  subsection. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  board  administering  a  State 
plan  approved  under  subsection  (b).  finds 
that — 

(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  compiles  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a),  or 

(2)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan  there 
is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
such  provision, 

the  Conmilssloner  shall  notify  such  State 
board  that  no  further  payments  will  be  made 
to  the  State  under  this  part  (or.  In  his  dis- 
cretion, further  payments  to  the  State  will 
be  limited  to  programs  under  or  portions  of 
the  State  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure) 
until  he  Is  satisfied  that  there  will  no 
longer  be  any  failure  to  comply.  Until  he  Is 
so  satisfied,  the  Commissioner  shall  make  no 
fiu-ther  payments  to  such  State  under  this 
part  (or  shall  limit  payments  to  programs 
under  or  portions  of  the  State  plan  not  af- 
fected by  such  failure) . 

(d)    A   State    board    which    Is    dlssaUsfied 
with    a    final    action    of    the    Commissioner 
under  subsection   (b)   or  (c)   may  appeal  to 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  which  the  State  Is  located,  by  filing 
a  petition  with  such  court  within  sixty  days 
after  such  final  action.    A  copy  of  the  peti- 
tion shall  be  forthwith  tranamitted  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Commissioner,  or 
any  officer  designated  by  him  for  that  pur- 
pose.    The    Commissioner    thereupon    shall 
file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings on  which  he  based  his  action,  as  pro- 
vided   in    section    2112    of    title    28,    United 
States  Code.     Upon  the  filing  of  such  peti- 
tion,   the   court   shall   have   Jurisdiction   to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  temporarily 
or  permanently,  but  until  the  filing  of  the 
record  the  Commissioner  may  modify  or  set 
aside  his  action.     The  findings  of  the  Com- 
missioner as  to  the  facts,  if  supported  by 
substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive,  but 
the   court,   for   good   cause  shown,   may  re- 
mand the  case  to  the  Commissioner  to  take 
further  evidence,  and  the  Commissioner  may 
thereupon  make  new  or  modified  findings  of 
fact  and  may  modify  his  previous  action,  and 
shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  fur- 
ther   proceedings.      Such    new    or    modified 
findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence.     The 
Judgment  of  the  court  affirming  or  setting 
aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  action  of  the 
Commissioner  shall  be  final,  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States    upon    certiorari    or    certification    as 
provided  In  section  1254  of  title  28,  United 
States   Code.     The  commencement   of   pro- 
ceedings   under    this   subsection    shall    not. 
unless  so  specifically  ordered  by  the  court, 
operate    as    a    stay    of    the    Commissioner's 
action. 

Payments  to  States 
Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  amount  paid  to  a  State 
from  its  allotment  under  section  3  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964.  shall  be  paid 
on  condition  that  there  shall  be  expended  for 
such  year,  in  accordance  with  the  State  plan 
approved  under  section  6  or  the  State  plan 
approved  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
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of  1946  and  supplementary  vocational  educa- 
tion Acts,  or  both,  an  amount  in  State  or 
local  fimds,  or  both,  which  at  least  equals 
the  amount  expended  for  vocational  educa- 
tion dxiring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1963.  under  the  State  plan  approved  under 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946  and 
supplementary  vocational  education  Acts. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  limitations  in  section 
4(b).  the  portion  of  a  State's  allotment  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jvme  30,  1965.  and  for 
each  succeeding  year,  allocated  under  the 
approved  State  plan  for  each  of  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  (3).  (4). 
and  (6)  of  section  4(a)  shall  be  available  for 
paying  one-half  of  the  Stote's  expenditures 
under  such  plan  for  such  year  for  each  such 
purpose. 

(c)  The  portion  of  a  State's  allotment  for 
any  fiscal  year  allocated  under  the  approved 
State  plan  for  the  purpose  set  forth  in  para- 
graph (5)  of  section  4(a)  shaU  be  available 
for  paying  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  the  cost 
of  construction  of  each  area  vocational  edu- 
cation school  facility  project. 

(d)  Payments  of  Federal  funds  allotted  to 
a  State  under  section  3  to  States  which  have 
State  plans  approved  under  section  5  (as  ad- 
Justed  on  account  of  overpayments  or  under- 
payments previously  made)  shall  be  made 
by  the  Commissioner  In  advance  on  the  Ijasis 
of  such  estimates.  In  such  Installments,  and 
at  such  times,  as  may  be  reasonably  required 
for  expenditures  by  the  SUtes  of  the  funds 
so  allotted. 

iMbor  standards 

Sec.  7.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
all  construction  projects  assisted  under  this 
part  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a— 
276a-6).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
In  this  section  the  authority  and  functions 
set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Nimibered 
14  of  1950  (15  P.R.  3176;  6  U.S.C.  133z-15) 
and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276c) . 

De/lniftona 

Sec.  8.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part — 
(1)   The     term     "vocational     education" 
means   vocational   or   technical   training   or 
retraining  which  Is  given  In  schools  or  classes 
(Including  field  or  laboratory  work  Incidental 
thereto)   under  public  supervision  and  con- 
trol or  under  contract  with  a  State  board  or 
local  educational  agency,  and  Is  conducted  as 
part  of  a  program  designed  to  fit  individuals 
for    gainful    employment    as   semiskilled    or 
skilled  workers  or  technicians  In  recognized 
occupations  (including  any  program  designed 
to  fit  Individuals  for  gainful  employment  in 
business  and  office  occupations,  and  any  pro- 
gram designed  to  fit  individuals  for  galnfxU 
employment  which  may  be  assisted  by  Fed- 
eral funds  under  the  Vocational  Education 
Act   of   1946   and  supplementary   vocational 
education  Acts,  but  excluding  any  program 
to  fit  individuals  for  employment  in  occupa- 
tions which   the   Commissioner  determines, 
and  specifies  In  regulations,  to  be  generally 
considered    professional    or    as    requiring    a 
baccalaureate  or  higher  degree) .    Such  term 
Includes  vocational  guidance  and  counseling 
in  connection  with  such  training.  Instruction 
related  to  the  occupation  for  which  the  stu- 
dent is  being  trained  or  necessary  for  him 
to  benefit  from  such  training,  the  training 
of  persons  engaged  as.  or  preparing  to  be- 
come vocational  education  teachers,  teacher- 
trainers,  supervisors,  and  directors  lor  such 
training,  travel  of  students  and  vocational 
education  personnel,  and  the  acquisition  and 
maintenance  and  repair  of  instructional  sup- 
plies, teaching  aids  and  equipment,  but  does 
not  Include  the  construction  or  Initial  equii>- 
ment  of  buildings  or  the  acquisition  <»-  rental 
of  land. 


(2)  The  term  "area  vocational  education 
school"  means — 

(A)  a  speciallBed  high  school  used  ex- 
clusively or  principally  for  the  provision  of 
vocational  education  to  persons  who  are 
available  for  full-time  study  In  preparation 
for  entering  the  labor  market,  or 

(B)  the  department,  division,  or  other 
unit  of  a  high  school  providing  vocational 
education  to  persons  who  are  available  for 
full-time  study  In  preparation  for  entering 
the  labor  market,  or 

(C)  a  technical  or  vocational  school  used 
exclusively  or  principally  for  the  provision 
of  vocational  education  to  persons  who  have 
completed  or  left  high  school  and  who  are 
available  for  full-time  study  In  preparation 
for  entering  the  labor  market,  or 

(D)  the  department,  division,  or  other 
unit  of  a  Junior  college  or  community  col- 
lege or  university  which  provides  vocational 
education,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State  Board,  leading  to  Immediate  employ- 
ment but  not  leading  to  a  baccalureate  de- 
gree, 

if  It  is  available  to  all  residents  of  the  State 
or  an  area  of  the  State  designated  and  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Board,  and  If.  in  the 
case  of  a  school,  department,  division,  or 
other  unit  described  in  (C)  or  (D),  it  ad- 
mits as  regular  students  both  persons  who 
have  completed  high  school  and  persons  who 
have  left  high  school. 

(S)  The  term  "school  facilities"  means 
classrooms  and  related  facilities  (Including 
Initial  equipment)  and  interests  in  land  on 
which  such  facilities  are  constructed.  Such 
term  shall  not  include  any  facility  intended 
primarily  for  events  for  which  admission  Is 
to  be  charged  to  the  general  public. 

(4)  The  term  "construction"  includes 
construction  of  new  buildings  and  expan- 
sion, remodeling,  and  alteration  of  existing 
buildings,  and  includes- site  grading  and  Im- 
provement and  architect  fees. 

(5)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

(6)  The  term  "State"  Includes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  several  States,  the  District  of 
Coltmibla.  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa. 

(7)  The  term  "State  board"  means  the 
State  board  designated  or  created  pursuant 
to  section  5  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  (that 
is  the  Act  approved  February  23,  1917  (39 
Stat.  929.  ch.  114;  20  UJ3.C.  11-16,  16-28)) 
to  secure  to  the  State  the  benefits  of  that 
Act. 

(8)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of  pub- 
lic elementary  or  secondary  schools  in  a  city, 
county,  township,  school  district,  or  political 
subdivision  In  a  State,  or  any  other  public 
educational  institution  or  agency  having  ad- 
ministrative control  and  direction  of  a  voca- 
tional education  program. 

(9)  The  term  "high  school"  does  not  In- 
clude any  grade  beyond  grade  12. 

(10)  The  term  "Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1946"  means  titles  I.  II.  and  III  of  the  Act 
of  June  8,  1936.  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  161- 
15m,  15o-15q,  15aa-15JJ.  15aaa-15ggg) . 

(11)  The  term  "supplementary  vocational 
education  Acts"  means  section  1  of  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1931  (20  U.S.C.  30)  (relating  to 
vocational  education  In  Puerto  Rico),  the 
Act  of  March  18,  1950  (20  U.S.C.  31-33)  (re- 
lating to  vocational  education  in  the  Virgin 
Islands) ,  and  section  9  of  the  Act  of  August 
1,  1966  (20  U.S.C.  34)  (relating  to  vocational 
education  in  Guam) . 

Advisory  Committee  on  Vocational  Education 
Sec.  9.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  In 
the  Office  of  Education  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Vocational  Education  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Advisory  Conamlttee"). 
consisting  of  the  Commissioner,  who  shall  be 


chairman,  one  representative  each  of  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and 
Labor,  and  twelve  members  appomted,  for 
staggered  terms  and  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  laws,  by  the  Conmilssloner  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Such  twelve  mem- 
bers shall,  to  the  extent  possible.  Include 
persons  familiar  with  the  vocational  educa- 
tion needs  of  management  and  labor  (In 
equal  numbers),  persons  familiar  with  the 
administration  of  State  and  local  vocational 
education  programs,  other  persons  with 
special  knowledge,  experience,  or  qualifica- 
tion with  respect  to  vocational  education, 
and  persons  representative  of  the  general 
public,  and  not  more  than  six  of  such  mem- 
tters  shall  be  professional  educators.  The 
Advisory  Conunlttee  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  chairman  but  not  less  often  than  twice 
a  year. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  advise 
the  Commissioner  In  the  preparation  of  gen- 
eral regulations  and  with  respect  to  policy 
matters  arising  in  the  administration  of  this 
part,  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946, 
and  supplementary  vocational  education 
Acts,  Including  policies  and  procedures  gov- 
erning the  approval  of  State  plans  under 
section  6  and  the  approval  of  projects  under 
section  4  (c)   and  (d). 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall,  while  serving  on  the  business  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  but  not 
exceeding  $75  per  day.  including  travel  time; 
and.  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the 
Government  service  emplo3red  Intermittent- 
ly. 

Amendments  to  George-Barden  and  Smith- 
Hughes  Vocational  Education  Acts 

Sec.  10.  Notwithstanding  anything  to  the 
contrary  in  title  I,  n.  or  in  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1946  (20  VS.C.  151- 
15m.  15o-15q.  15aa-15jj.  15aaa-15ggg) .  or  in 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act  (that  Is,  the  Act  ap- 
proved February  23,  1917,  as  amended  (39 
Stat.  929.  ch.  114;  20  U.S.C.  11-16.  16-28)), 
or  In  supplementary  vocational  education 
Acts — 

(a)  any  portion  of  any  amount  allotted 
(or  apportioned)  to  any  State  for  any  pur- 
pK»e  under  such  titles.  Act,  or  Acts  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964.  or  for  any 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  may  be  transferred  to 
and  combined  with  one  or  more  of  the  other 
allotments  (or  apportionments)  of  such  State 
for  such  fiscal  year  under  such  titles,  Act, 
or  AcU,  or  under  section  3  of  this  part 
and  used  for  the  purpnises  for  which,  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  under  which,  such 
other  allotment  (or  apportionment)  may  be 
used,  if  the  State  board  requests.  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner, 
that  such  portion  be  transferred  and  shows 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner  that 
transfer  of  such  portion  In  the  manner  re- 
quested will  promote  the  purpose  of  this 
part; 

(b)  any  amounts  allotted  (or  appor- 
tioned) under  such  titles.  Act,  or  Acts  for 
agriculture  may  be  used  for  vocational  edu- 
cation in  any  occupation  involving  knowl- 
edge and  skills  in  agricultural  subJecU, 
whether  or  not  such  occupation  involves 
work  of  the  farm  or  of  tlie  farm  home,  and 
such  education  may  be  provided  without 
directed  or  supervised  practice  on  a  farm; 

(c)  any  amounts  allotted  (or  appor- 
tioned) under  such  titles.  Act,  or  Acts  for 
home  economics  may  be  used  for  vocational 
education  to  fit  Individuals  for  gainful  em- 
ployment In  any  occupation  Involving 
knowledge  and  skills  In  home  economics 
subjects; 
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(d)  *ny  amounta  allotted  (or  appor- 
tioned)   under  auch  titles.  Act.  or  Acts  for 

'distributive  occupations  may  be  used  tor 
vocational  education  for  any  person  over 
fourteen  years  of  age  who  has  entered  upon 
or  Is  preparing  to  enter  upon  such  an  occu- 
pation, and  such  education  need  not  be  pro- 
vided In  part-time  or  evening  schools; 

(e)  any  amounts  allotted  (or  appor- 
tioned) under  such  titles.  Act.  or  Acts  for 
trade  and  Industrial  occupations  may  be 
used  for  preemployment  schools  and  classes 
organized  to  fit  for  gainful  employment  In 
such  occupations  pwrsons  over  fourteen  years 
of  age  who  are  In  school,  and  operated  for 
less  than  nine  months  per  year  and  leas  than 
thirty  hours  per  week  and  without  the  re- 
quirement that  a  minimum  of  50  per  centum 
ol  the  time  be  given  to  practical  work  on  a 
useful  or  productive  basis.  If  such  preem- 
plo3maent  schools  and  classes  are  for  single- 
skilled  or  semi-skilled  occupations  which  do 
not  require  training  or  work  of  such  dura- 
tion or  nature:  and  less  than  one-third  of 
any  amounts  so  allotted  (or  apportioned) 
need  be  applied  to  part-time  schools  or 
classes  for  workers  who  have  entered  upon 
employment. 

Extension  of  practical  nurse  training  and 
area  vocational  education  programs 

Stc.  11.  (a)(1)  Section  201  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1946  (20  U.S.C.  15aa) 
le  amendet.  by  striking  out  "of  the  next  eight 
fiscal  years"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"succeeding  fiscal  year". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  202  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "of  the  next 
seven  fiscal  years"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "succeeding  fiscal  year". 

(b)  Section  301  of  such  Act  (20  U.8.C. 
IFaaa)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "of  the 
five  succeeding  fiscal  years"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "succeeding  fiscal  year". 

Periodic  review  of  vocational  education  pro- 
grams and  laws 

Ssc.  12.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary"),  shall,  during  1066.  ap- 
point an  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education  for  the  pvu'pose  of  reviewing  the 
administration  of  the  vocational  education 
programs  for  which  funds  are  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  Act  and  other  vocational 
education  Acts  and  making  recommendations 
for  improvement  of  such  administration,  and 
reviewing  the  status  of  and  making  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  such  vocational 
education  programs  and  the  Acts  under 
which  funds  are  so  appropriated. 

(b)  Ttie  Council  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws  and  shall  consist  of  twelve  persons  who 
shall,  to  the  extent  possible,  include  persons 
familiar  with  the  vocational  education  needs 
of  management  and  labor  (In  equal  num- 
bers), persons  familiar  with  the  administra- 
tion of  State  and  local  vocational  education 
programs,  other  persons  with  special  knowl- 
edge, experience,  or  qualification  with  respect 
to  vocational  education,  and  persons  repre- 
sentative of  the  general  public. 

(c)  The  Council  is  authorized  to  engage 
such  technical  assistance  as  may  be  required 
to  carry  out  its  functions,  and  the  Secretary 
shall,  in  addition,  make  available  to  the 
Council  such  secretarial,  clerical,  and  other 
assistance  and  such  pertinent  data  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  as  it  may  require  to  carry  out  such 
functions. 

( d )  The  Council  shall  make  a  report  of  its 
findings  and  recommendations  (including 
recommendations  for  changes  in  the  provi- 
sions of  this  pfu-t  and  other  vocational  edu- 
cation Acts)  to  the  Secretary,  such  report  to 
be  submitted  not  later  than  January  1,  1968. 
after  which  date  such  Council  shall  cease  to 
exist.  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  such  re- 
port to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 


(e)  The  Secretary  shall  also  from  time  to 
time  thereafter  ( but  at  Intervals  of  not  more 
than  five  years)  appoint  an  Advisory  Council 
on  Vocational  Education,  with  the  same 
functions  and  constituted  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  prescribed  for  the  Advisory  Council 
in  the  preceding  subsections  of  this  section. 
Each  Council  so  appointed  shall  report  Its 
findings  and  recommendations,  as  prescribed 
In  subsection  (d),  not  later  than  July  1  of 
the  second  year  after  the  year  In  which  It  is 
appointed,  after  which  date  such  Council 
shall  cease  to  exist. 

(f)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  business  of  the 
Council,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding $75  per  day.  Including  travel  time; 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of 
1946  (5  use.  73b-2)  for  persons  In  Govern- 
ment service  employed  Intermittently. 

Work-study  programs  for  vocational 
education  students 

Sec.  13.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  for  each  of 
the  next  four  fiscsU  years  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  to  States  as  provided  In  this  section. 

(b)(1)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  for  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each  State 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  sums  appropriated  under  subsection  (a) 
for  such  year  as  the  population  aged  fifteen 
to  twenty.  Inclusive,  of  the  State.  In  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  bears  to  the  population 
aged  fifteen  to  twenty,  inclusive,  of  all  the 
States  In  such  preceding  year. 

(2)   The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out 
the  State's  plan  approved  under  subsection 
(c)   shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from 
time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year 
j  as  the  Commissioner  may  fix,  to  other  States 
'  In  proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to 
I  such  States   under  paragraph   (1)    for  such 
I  year,  but   with  such   proportionate  amount 
I  for  any  of  such  other  States  being  reduced 
to  the  extent  It  exceeds  the  sum  the  Com- 
missioner   estimates   such    State    needs   and 
will   be  able  to   use  for  such   year  and   the 
total  of  such  reductions  shall   be  similarly 
reallotted    among    the   States    not    suffering 
such  a  reduction.     Any  amount  reallotted  to 
a  State   under   thla  paragraph   during   such 
'  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  Its  allotment 
for  such  year. 

(c)  To  be  eligible  to  participate  in  this 
'  section,  a  State  must  have  in  effect  a  plan 
approved  under  section  5  and  must  submit 
through  its  State  board  to  the  Commissioner 
a  supplement  to  such  plan  ( hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  a  "supplementary  plan").  In 
isuch  detail  as  the  Commissioner  determines 
necessary,  which — 

(1)  designates  the  State  board  as  the  sole 
agency  for  administration  of  the  supplemen- 
tary plan,  or  for  supervision  of  the  adminis- 
tration thereof  by  local  educational  agencies; 

(2)  sets  forth  the  policies  and  procedures 
to  be  followed  by  the  State  In  approving 
work-study  programs,  under  which  policies 
and  procedures  funds  paid  to  the  State  from 
Its  allotment  under  subsection  (b)  will  be 
expended  solely  for  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation of  students  employed  pursuant  to 
work-study  programs  which  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (d).  except  that 
not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  of  any  such  allot- 
ment, or  $10,000.  whichever  Is  the  greater, 
may  be  used  to  pay  the  cost  of  developing 
the  State's  supplementary  plan  and  the  cost 


of   administering   such   supplementary   plan 
after  Its  approval  under  this  section; 

(3)  sets  forth  principles  for  determining 
the  priority  to  be  accorded  applications  from 
local  educational  agencies  for  work-study 
programs,  which  principles  shall  give  pref- 
erence to  applications  submitted  by  local 
educational  agencies  serving  communities 
having  substantial  numbers  of  youths  who 
have  dropped  out  of  school  or  who  are  un- 
employed, and  provides  for  undertaking  such 
programs.  Insofar  as  financial  resources  avail- ^ 
able  therefor  make  possible.  In  the  order 
determined  by  the  application  of  such  prin- 
ciples; 

(4)  sets  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and  ac- > 
counting  for,  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State 
(Including  such  funds  paid  by  the  State  to 
local  educational  agencies)  under  this  sec- 
tion; 

(5)  provides  for  making  such  reports  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  section, 
and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for  afford- 
ing such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness 
and  verification  of  such  reports. 

(d)  Por  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
work-study  program  shall — 

(1)  be  administered  by  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  and  made  reasonably  avail- 
able (to  the  extent  of  available  funds)  to  all 
youths  In  the  area  served  by  such  agency 
who  are  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (2); 

(2)  provide  that  employment  under  such 
work-study  program  shall  be  furnished  only 
to  a  student  who  (A)  has  been  accepted  for 
enrolhnent  as  a  full-time  student  In  a  vo- 
cational education  program  which  meets  the 
standards  prescribed  by  the  State  board  and 
the  local  educational  agency  for  vocational 
education  programs  assisted  under  the  pre- 
ceding sections  of  this  part,  or  in  the  case  of 
a  student  already  enrolled  in  such  a  program, 
is  in  good  standing  and  In  full-time  attend- 
ance, (B)  Is  In  need  of  the  earnings  from 
such  employment  to  commence  or  continue 
his  vocational  education  program,  and  (C) 
is  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age  and  less  than 
twenty-one  years  of  age  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  employment,  and  Is  capable.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  appropriate  school  au- 
thorities, of  maintaining  good  standing  In 
his  vocational  education  prograni  while  em- 
ployed under  the  work-study  program; 

(3)  provide  that  no  student  shall  be  em- 
ployed under  such  work-study  program  for 
more  than  fifteen  hours  In  any  week  In 
which  classes  in  which  he  is  enrolled  are  In 
session,  or  for  compensation  which  exceeds 
$45  in  any  month  or  $350  in  any  academic 
year  or  its  equivalent,  unless  the  student 
Is  attending  a  school  which  Is  not  within 
reasonable  commuting  distance  from  his 
home.  In  which  case  his  compensation  may 
not  exceed  $60  In  any  month  or  $500  in  any 
academic  year  or  Its  equivalent; 

(4)  provide  that  employment  under  such 
work-study  program  shall  be  for  the  local 
educational  agency  or  for  some  other  public 
agency  or  Institution; 

(5)  provide  that.  In  each  fiscal  year  during 
which  such  program  remains  In  effect,  such 
agency  shall  expend  (from  sources  other 
than  payments  from  Federal  funds  under 
this  section)  for  the  employment  of  Its  stu- 
dents (whether  or  not  In  emplojmient  eligi- 
ble for  assistance  under  this  section)  an 
amount  that  Is  not  less  than  Its  average 
annual  expenditure  for  work-study  pro- 
grams of  a  similar  character  during  the 
three  fiscal  years  preceding  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  Its  work-study  program  under  this 
section  Is  approved. 

(e)  Subsections  (b),  (c).  and  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 6  (pertaining  to  the  approval  of  State 
plans,  the  withholding  of  Federal  payments 
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in  case  of  nonconformity  after  approval, 
and  Judicial  review  of  the  Commissioner's 
final  actions  In  disapproving  a  State  plan  or 
withholding  payments)  shall  be  applicable 
to  the  Commissioner's  actions  with  respect 
to  supplementary  plans  under  this  section. 

(f)  From  a  State's  allotment  under  thla 
section  for  the  fiscal   year  ending  June  30, 

1964,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1965.  the  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  such 
State  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  compensation  of  students  em- 
ployed pursuant  to  work-study  programs 
under  the  State's  supplementary  plan  ap- 
proved under  this  section,  plus  an  amount, 
not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  of  such  allot- 
ment, or  $10,000.  whichever  Is  the  greater, 
expended  for  the  development  of  the  State's 
supplementary  plan  and  for  the  administra- 
tion of  such  plan  after  its  approval  by  the 
Commissioner.  Prom  a  State's  allotment 
under  this  section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1966.  and  for  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  such  payment  shall 
equal  75  per  centum  of  the  amount  so  ex- 
pended. No  State  shall  receive  payments 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  in  ex- 
cess of  Its  allotment  under  subsection  (b) 
for  such  fiscal  year. 

(g)  Such  payments  (adjusted  on  account 
of  overpayments  or  underpayments  previ- 
ously made)  shall  be  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioner in  advance  on  the  basis  of  such  esti- 
mates. In  such  Installments,  and  at  such 
times,  as  may  be  reasonably  required  for  ex- 
I>endltures  by  the  States  of  the  funds  al- 
lotted under  subsection  (b) . 

(h)  Students  employed  In  work-study  pro- 
grams under  this  section  shall  not  by  reason 
of  such  employment  be  deemed  employees 
of  the  United  States,  or  their  service  Fed- 
eral service,  for  any  purpose. 
Federal  control 

Sec  14.  Nothing  contained  in  this  part 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
program  of  Instruction,  administration,  or 
personnel  of  any  educational  Institution  or 
school  system. 

Short  title 

Sec.  15.  This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1963". 

PART      B EXTENSION      OF      NATIONAL       DEFENSE 

EDUCATION    ACT    OF    195S 

Amendments  to  title  I — General  provisions 
Sec.  21.  (a)  Section  103(a)  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of   1958  Is  amended 
by      Inserting      "American      Samoa,"      after 
"Guam,"  each  time  It  appears  therein. 

(b)  Subsections  (g)  and  (h)  of  such  sec- 
tion 103  are  amended  by  Inserting  "or.  If 
such  school  is  not  In  any  State,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner  "  after  the  words 
"as  determined  under  State  law"  wherever 
such  words  appear  In  such   subsections. 

(c)  Subsection  (I)  of  such  section  103  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "does  not  include" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Includes"  and 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  ",  except  that 
no  such  school  or  institution  shall  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  any  grant,  loan,  or  other 
payment  under  this  Act". 

(d)  Subsection  (k)  of  such  section  103  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  ",  or  any  other  public  in- 
stitution or  agency  having  administrative 
control  and  direction  of  a  public  elementary 
or  secondary  school". 

Amendments  to  title  II— Loans  to  students  in 
institutions  of  higher  education 
Sec.  22.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
201  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  Is  fionended  by  striking  out  "$90,0(X),- 
000  each  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1962,  and  for  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
and  such  siuns  for  the  fiscal   year  ending 


June  30.  1965,  and  each  of  the  three  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
students  who  have  received  a  loan  for  any 
school  year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1964,  to 
continue  or  complete  their  education"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$90,000,000  each 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962,  and 
the  next  fiscal  year,  $125,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1964,  $135,000,000  for 
the  fiscEd  year  ending  June  30.  1965.  $145.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  such  sums  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  each  of  the 
next  three  fiscal  years  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  students  who  have  received  loans  for 
school  years  ending  prior  to  July  1.  1967,  to 
continue   or    complete   their    education". 

(b)  Section  202  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1964"  wherever  It  appears 
therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1967". 

(c)  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  June  30,  1963,  section  203(b) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$250.0(X)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$800,000". 

(d)  (1)  Subparagraph  (2)  (A)(1)  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  205  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  at  a  comparable 
Institution  outside  the  States  approved  for 
this  purpose  by  the  Commissioner"  after  "at 
an   Institution   of  higher  education". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (3)  of  such  subsection 
Is  amended  by  inserting  "or  in  an  elementary 
or  secondary  school  overseas  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States"  after  "State". 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  any 
loan  (under  an  agreement  under  title  II  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958) 
outstanding  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Institution 
which  made  the  loan.  The  amendment 
made  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  service  as  a 
teacher  (described  in  such  section  205(b)  (3) 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958)  performed  during  academic  years  be- 
ginning after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
whether  the  loan  was  made  before  or  after 
such  enactment. 

(e)  Section  206  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1968';  wherever  it  appears 
therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1971". 

Amendments  to  title  III — Financial  assist- 
ance for  strengthening  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  modem  foreign  language 
instruction 

Sec.  23.  (a)  Section  301  of  the  National 
i:>efense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "five  succeeding  fiscal  years" 
wherever  it  appears  therein  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "eight  succeeding  fiscal  years". 
(b)(1)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  (2)  of  section  302  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  again  be- 
tween July  1  and  August  31  of  the  year  1959  " 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "between  July 
1  and  August  31  of  each  odd-numbered  year". 
The  third  sentence  of  such  subsection  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Each  such 
promulgation  shall  be  conclusive  for  each 
of  the  two  fiscal  years  in  the  period  begin- 
ning July  1  next  succeeding  such  promulga- 
tion, except  that  the  allotment  ratios  pro- 
mulgated In  1959  shall  be  conclusive  for 
each  of  the  four  fiscal  years  In  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  I960,  and  ending  June 
30, 1964". 

(2)  Effective  with  respect  to  allotments 
under  section  302  or  section  305  of  such 
Act  for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30, 
1963,  such  section  302  is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  subsection  (a)(4)  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(c)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section, 
or  section  305(a).  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  not  be  re- 


quired for  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  available 
for  reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such 
dates  dvu-ing  such  year  as  the  Commissioner 
may  fix,  to  other  States  in  proportion  to  the 
original  allotments  to  such  States  under  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  and 
section  305(a),  respectively,  but  with  such 
proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such  other 
States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  It  ex- 
ceeds the  sum  the  Commissioner  estimates 
such  State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for 
such  year;  and  the  total  of  such  reductions 
shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the  States 
whose  proportionate  amounts  were  not  so  re- 
duced. Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State 
under  this  subsection  during  a  year  from 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  301 
shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section,  or 
section  305(a).  as  the  case  may  be,  for  such 
year." 

(c)  Section  303(a)(1)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  (1)  by  Inserting  "and  published" 
after  "printed",  and  (2)  by  Inserting  "of 
test  grading  equipment  for  such  schools  and 
specialized  equipment  for  audiovisual  li- 
braries serving  such  schools,  and"  after  "or 
both,  and". 

(d)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  304  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "four  succeeding  fiscal  years" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "seven  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years". 

Amendments  to  title  IV— National  defense 
fellowships 
Sec.  24.  (a)  Section  402  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "five  succeeding  fiscal  years"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "eight  succeeding 
fiscal  years". 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sic.  402".  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  number  of  fellow- 
ships authorized  to  be  awarded  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  award  fellowships  equal  to  the 
number  previously  awarded  during  any  fiscal 
year  under  this  section  but  vacated  prior  to 
the  end  of  the  period  for  which  they  were 
awarded;  except  that  each  fellowship 
awarded  under  this  subsection  shall  be  for 
such  period  of  study,  not  In  excess  of  the 
remainder  of  the  period  for  which  the  fellow- 
ship which  it  replaces  was  awarded,  as  the 
Commissioner  may  determine." 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  404  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  paid  to 
persons  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  there 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Institution  of  higher 
education  at  which  each  such  person  Is  pur- 
suing his  course  of  study  $2,500  per  aca- 
demic year,  less  any  amount  charged  such 
person  for  tuition." 

Amendments    to    title    V — guidance,    coun- 
seling, and  testing 

Sec.  25.  (a)  Section  501  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$15,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for  each 
of  the  five  succeeding  fiscal  years"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$15,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1963.  and  $17,- 
500.000  each  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1964,  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal 
years". 

(b)(1)  Effective  with  respect  to  allot- 
ments under  section  502  of  such  Act  for 
fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1963. 
the  third  sentence  of  such  sectlpn  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$20,000"  wher- 
ever It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$50,000". 

(2)  Kffectlve  with  respect  to  allotments 
under  such  section  502  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after  June  30,  1963.  such  section 
602  is  further  amended  by  inserting  "(a)- 
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after  "Sec.  502."  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subeectlon; 

"(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  aub^ectlon  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying 
out  the  State  plan  (if  any)  approved  under 
this  title  shall  be  available  for  reallotment 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during 
such  year  as  the  Commissioner  may  fix,  to 
other  States  in  proportion  to  the  original 
allotments  to  such  States  under  such  sub- 
section for  such  year,  but  with  such  pro- 
portionate amount  for  any  of  such  States  be- 
ing reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceeds  the  siim 
the  Commissioner  estimates  such  State  needs 
and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  year  for 
carrying  out  the  State  plan;  and  the  total 
of  such  reductions  shall  be  similarly  re- 
allotted  among  the  States  whose  proportion- 
ate amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any 
amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  sub- 
section during  a  year  from  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  501  shall  be  deemed 
part  of  its  allotment  under  subsection  (a) 
for  such  year." 

(c)(1)  Subparagraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  503  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  a  program  for  testing  students  who 
are  not  below  grade  7  In  the  public  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  schools  of  such  State,  and 
if  authorized  by  law  in  corresi>onding  grades 
in  other  elementary  or  secondary  schools  in 
such  State,  to  Identify  students  with  out- 
standing aptitudes  and  ability,  and  the 
means  of  testing  which  will  be  utilized  In 
carrying  out  such  program:  Provided.  That 
no  such  program  shall  provide  for  the  con- 
duct of  any  test,  or  the  asking  of  any  ques- 
tion In  connection  therewith,  which  Is  de- 
signed to  elicit  Information  dealing  with 
the  personality,  environment,  home  life,  pa- 
rental or  family  relationships,  economic  sta- 
tus, or  sociological  or  psychological  prob- 
lems of  the  pupil  tested;  and". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  such  section  503  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "public  secondary  schools"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "public  elementary  or 
secondary  schools",  and  by  Inserting  "who 
are  not  below  grade  7"  after  "students"  In 
clause  (A)   thereof. 

(d)  (1)  The  second  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  504  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "four  succeeding 
fiscal  years",  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"seven  succeeding  fiscal  years",  and  by  in- 
serting before  the  semicolon  ",  including 
amounts  expended  imder  the  State  plan  for 
State  supervisory  or  related  services  In  public 
elementary  or  secondary  schools  In  the  fields 
of  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing,  and  for 
administration  of  the  State  plan". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
of  such  section  504  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  cost  of  testing  students  In  any  one 
or  more  secondary  schools",  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "the  cost  of  testing  students. 
who  are  not  below  grade  7,  In  any  one  or 
more  elementary  or  secondary  schools",  and 
by  striking  out  "five  succeeding  fiscal  years" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "eight  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years". 

(e)(1)  Section  511  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  strike  out  "five  succeeding  fiscal  years"  and 
to  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "eight  succeeding 
fiscal  years". 

(2)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  to 
Inaert  "who  are  not  below  grade  7  In  elemen- 
tary or"  after  "students,"  and  to  insert  "ele- 
mentary or"  after  "counseling  or  guidance 
in  a  public". 

Amendment  to  title  VI — Language 

development 

Sec.  28.   (a)    Section   601   of   the  National 

Defense  Education  Act  of   1958  is  amended 

by  striking  out  "1964"  wherever  it  appears 

therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof   "1967". 


(b)  Section  611  of  such  Act  is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "five  succeeding  fiscal 
years"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "eight 
■succeeding  fiscal  years",  and  (2)  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows: 
"As  used  In  this  section  'modern  foreign 
language'  Includes  English  when  taught  to 
persons  for  whom  English  Is  a  second  lan- 
guage". 

Amendments  to  title  VII — Research  and  ex- 
perimentation in  more  effective  utilization 

I  of  television,  radio,  motion  pictures,  and 
related  media  for  educational  purposes 

Sec.  27.  (a)  Section  701  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "printed  and  published  mate- 
rials," after  "motion  pictures,"  and  after 
"auditory  aids,". 

<b)  Section  731  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "printed  and  published  materials," 
after  "motion  pictures,"  wherever  appearing 
therein. 

(c)  Section  761  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "printed  and  published  materials," 
after  "motion  pictures,"  wherever  appearing 
therein. 

(d)  Section  763  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "five  succeeding  fiscal  years"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "eight  succeeding 
fiscal  years". 

Amendments  to  title  X — Miscellaneous  pro- 
visions 

Sec.  28.  (a)  Section  1008  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "American  Samoa,"  after 
"Guam,". 

(b)  Section  1009(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "five  succeeding  fiscal 
years  '  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "eight 
succeeding  fiscal  years". 

PART  C ^FZDEXALLT  AITICTXO  AREAS 

Amendments  to  Public  Law  815 

Sec.  31.  (a)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act  of  September  23,  1950,  as 
amended  (20  U.S.C.  631-645),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1963"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1966". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  14  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1963"  each 
time  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1966". 

(3)  Paragraph  (15)  of  section  15  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1960-1961" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1963-1964". 

(b)(1)  Paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section  15  of  such 
Act  is  amended  in  the  third  sentence  by 
striking  out  "and  (B)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(B)  for  one  year  beyond  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  occurred  the  sale  or 
transfer  thereof  by  the  United  States,  any 
t>roperty  considered  prior  to  such  sale  or 
transfer  to  be  Federal  property  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  and  (C)". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1, 
1962. 

(c)  Section  15(13)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "the  District  of  Colimibla," 
bfter  "Guam,". 

!  Amendments  to  Public  Law  874 

\  Sec.  32.  (a)  Sections  2(a),  3(b),  and  4(a) 
jof  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950,  as 
amended  (20  U.S.C.  236-244),  are  each 
timended  by  striking  out  "1963"  each  place 
jwhere  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
jthereof  "1966". 

(b)  (1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  9  of  such 
Let  is  amended  by  striking  out  "ho\ising" 

clause  (B)  of  the  third  sentence. 
(2)   The  amendment  made  by  this  sub- 
>ctlon  shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1, 
1962. 

(c)  Section  9(8)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "the  District  of  Columbia,"  after 
t'Guam,". 


Comprehensive  study 

Sec.  33.  The  Commissioner  of  Education 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welffu-e  for  transmission  to  the 
Congress  on  or  before  January  1,  1965,  a  full 
report  of  the  operation  of  Public  Laws  815 
and  874.  as  extended  by  this  Act,  and  his 
recommendations  as  to  what  amendments  to 
these  laws  should  be  made  if  they  are  fur- 
ther extended. 

Effective  dates 

Sec.  34.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 31  and  32  shall,  except  as  otherwise 
provided,  be  effective  July  1,  1963. 


TRIBUTE  TO  STAFF  MEMBERS  FOR 
WORK  ON  H.R.  4955 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express,  very  briefly,  my  appreciation  to 
a  wonderful  staff,  who  made  possible 
the  preparation  of  the  material  on  be- 
half of  the  committee  that  was  brought 
to  the  floor  this  afternoon. 

I  believe  we  have  one  of  the  most  able 
legal  counsels  on  the  Hill  assigned  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Jack  Porsythe, 
who  has  been  with  us  a  good  many  years. 
His  legal  counsel  has  been  found  by  me 
to  be  unfailingly  correct  He  performed 
yeoman  service  in  connection  with  the 
bill,  and  I  want  to  thank  him  publicly 
for  his  splendid  work. 

We  also  have  the  very  brilliant  staff 
member,  Mr.  Charles  Lee,  who  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill,  performed  many 
hours  of  work  far  beyond  the  line  of 
duty. 

On  behalf  of  the  full  committee,  I  ex- 
press to  both  of  these  gentlemen  the 
very  sincere  gratitude  for  the  wonderful 
staff  work  they  have  given  us. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  heartfelt 
thanks  to  Mike  Bernstein,  minority 
counsel,  and  to  Ray  Hurley,  minority 
professional  staff  member. 

The  best  evidence  I  can  give  of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  I  hold  Mike  Bern- 
stein as  a  member  of  the  legal  staff  of 
the  committee  is  that  I  have  been  trying 
to  hire  him  away  from  the  Republicans. 
They  have  too  much  of  an  attachment 
or  hold  on  him.    He  does  excellent  work. 

Whenever  I  present  any  problems  to 
him  that  call  for  presentation  of  legal 
opinions  to  the  committee,  I  never  fail 
to  receive  the  same  quality  of  service 
that  we  receive  from  Jack  Porsythe. 
What  I  said  about  Charles  Lee  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  minority  counsel,  Ray 
Hurley. 

Also,  I  wish  to  mention  a  team  that 
was  made  available  to  us,  at  our  request, 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  who  worked  with  us 
throughout  our  committee  consideration 
of  H.R.  4955.  I  refer  to  the  following 
gentlemen : 

Dr.  Peter  Muirhead,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  Education  and  Director  of 
Program  and  Legislative  Planning. 

Dr.  Samuel  Halperin,  Director  of  Leg- 
islative Services  Branch,  OflSce  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  B.  A.  Lillywhlte,  Associate  Direc- 
tor of  Division  of  School  Assistance  in 
Federally  Affected  Areas,  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  Theodore  EUenbogen,  and  his  col- 
league. Mr.  Reginal  Conley,  Office  of  the 
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General  Counsel,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  Gordon  Ambach,  Office  of  Pro- 
gram and  Legislative  Planning,  Office  of 
Education. 

And  Dr.  Walter  M.  Arnold,  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  Director 
of  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education. 

During  the  hearings  on  the  bill,  we 
good  naturedly  said  that  Senators  con- 
ducted a  seminar,  and  from  time  to  time 
we  assigned  seminar  papers  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  They  were  hard,  tough  assign- 
ments, but  we  never  asked  for  a  memo- 
randum from  these  men  whose  names  I 
have  just  read  which  they  did  not  pre- 
pare, and  their  work  was  of  a  very  high 
caliber. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  thank 
them  all. 

Lastly,  I  want  to  thank  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Mr. 
Celebrezze,  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Mr.  Keppel,  for  the  splendid 
cooperation  they  extended  to  our  com- 
mittee. 

PROCUREMENT  OF  EXPERT  ASSIST- 
ANCE BY  INDIAN  TRIBES  IN  CASES 
BEFORE  THE  INDIAN  CLAIMS 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  447,  H.R.  3306,  and  that  it  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  and  made  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  CnrEF  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJi.  3306) 
to  establish  a  revolving  fund  from  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  make 
loans  to  finance  the  procurement  of  ex- 
pert assistance  by  Indian  tribes  in  cases 
before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  on  page  2,  after  line  22,  to 
insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sbc.  7.  After  the  date  of  the  approval  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
approve  no  contract  which  makes  the  com- 
pensation payable  to  a  witness  before  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  contingent  upon 
the  recovery  of  a  Judgment  against  the 
United  States. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  For  the  information  of 
his  colleagues,  will  the  Senator  from 
Montana  inform  us  what  his  schedule 
is  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  what 
he  anticipates  may  be  taken  up  tomor- 
row, and  any  further  information  as  to 
the  rest  of  the  week? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  resE>ond  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  acting  minority  leader. 


Following  action  on  the  pending  bill, 
it  is  the  leadership's  intention  to  bring 
up  Calendar  No.  533,  Senate  bill  1588, 
a  bill  reported  by  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Talmadge]  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
which  I  understand  is  approved  on  both 
sides. 

Following  that,  it  is  intended  to  lay  be- 
fore the  Senate  tomorrow  as  the  pend- 
ing business,  Calendar  No.  425,  S.  1915, 
the  so-called  Proxmire  bill  to  amend 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

Following  action  on  that  bill,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  534, 
S.  649,  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act. 

Following  that,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
535,  H.R.  6143,  an  act  to  authorize  as- 
sistance to  public  and  other  nonprofit 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  fi- 
nancing the  instruction,  rehabilitation, 
or  improvement  of  needed  academic  and 
related  facilities  in  undergraduate  and 
graduate  institutions. 

The  latter  two  measures  will  not  neces- 
sarily be  considered  in  that  order.  They 
may  come  up  this  week  or  next  week, 
but  as  of  now,  that  is  the  best  informa- 
tion I  can  give  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Does  the  Senator  con- 
template that  he  will  move  to  have  ses- 
sions each  day  this  week — Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday?  , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes.  ' 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  be  in  a  position  to 
inform  us  when  he  intends  to  bring  up 
the  rule  change  as  to  germaneness? 
Can  he  give  us  a  date? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  take  that  up  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  did  that.  He  said 
he  was  going  to  take  that  matter  up  in 
the  policy  committee.  I  understand 
that  the  Republican  policy  committee 
met  today.  I  was  wondering  if  we  could 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia what  is  to  be  done  in  that  con- 
nection. I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to 
bring  about  a  rule  of  germaneness  in 
debate  for  3  hours  after  the  morning 
hour,  so  as  to  expedite  the  business  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
league that  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  was  compelled  to  leave  Washing- 
ton for  Chicago.  He  will  return  the  day 
after  tomorrow.  With  the  great  pa- 
tience which  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  always  exhibits,  I  would  appre- 
ciate his  withholding  the  question  until 
the  Republican  leader  returns. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  accommodate  him  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  will  yield.  I  happen 
to  be  chairman  of  the  Republican  policy 
committee.  The  matter  was  not  taken 
up  today  in  the  policy  committee,  so  no 
answer  can  be  given  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    It  was  not  taken  up? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  No.  It  was 
not  brought  up  today.  So  I  cannot  give 
him  an  answer.  It  will  probably  be  dis- 
cussed at  a  later  time. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  COTTON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hu-l, 
and  Mr.  Burdick)  : 

S.  2220.  A  bill  to  encourage  physicians  and 
dentists  who  have  received  student  loans 
under  programs  established  pursuant  to  title 
VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  prac- 
tice their  professions  in  areas  having  a  short- 
age of  physicians  or  dentists;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Labor   and   Public   Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cotton  when  he 

Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 

under  a  separate  heading.)  | 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON :  I 

S.  2221.  A  bin  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  cemetery  in  Port  Reno, 
Okla.,  on  certain  lands  presently  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricultvu-e; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  LAUSCHE: 

S.  2222.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended,  in  order  to 
encourage  the  settlement  of  jurisdictional 
disputes  In  the  maritime  Industry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lausche  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Long  of  Missouri,  and  Mr.  McIn- 
tyre) : 

S.  2223.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933,  as  amended,  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  and  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  the  regulation  of  collective  Investment 
funds  maintained  by  banks,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dominick  when  he 
introduced    the    al)ove    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  2224.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Am- 
brosio  Medina;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bath)  : 

S.  2225.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  ChrlsUane 
Antolne  Bronas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

S.J.  Res.  124.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  17th  day  of  December  of  each  year  as 
Wright  Brothers  Day;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LAUSCHE: 

S.J.  Res.   125.     Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  recognition  of  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  American  Society  for  Metals;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 

S.J.  Res.  126.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  December  7,  1966. 
as  Pearl  Harbor  Day  In  commemoration  of 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTIONS 
SHIPMENT  OP  GRAIN  TO  USSR, 

Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dominick)  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  210)  to  recommend  that  at  least  50 
percent  of   grain   sold   to   U.S.S.R.    be 
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shipped  in  U.S.  flag  vessels  and  that 
ships  In  violation  of  presidential  em- 
bargo in  relation  to  trade  with  Cuba  be 
barred  from  participation,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when 
he  submitted  the  above  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OP  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  SALE  OP  SUR- 
PLUS PRODUCE  TO  COMMUNIST 
COUNTRIES 

Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cooper. 
Mr.  DoKnncK.  Mr.  Muifirr,  Mr.  Prox- 
MiKE.  and  Mr.  Scott)  submitted  a  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  211)  establishing  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Sale  of  Surplus 
Agricultural  Produce  to  Communist 
Countries,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Dodd,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


ENCOURAGEMENT  FOR  PHYSICIANS 
AND  DENTISTS  WHO  RECEIVE 
STUDENT  LOANS  TO  PRACTICE  IN 
CERTAIN  AREAS 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hill]  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  encourage  physicians  and  dentists 
who  have  received  student  loans  under 
programs  established  pursuant  to  title 
Vn  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
practice  their  professions  in  areas  hav- 
ing a  shortage  of  physicians  or  dentists. 
The  bill  embodies  the  amendment  that 
I  offered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.    It 


Vessels  under  the  U.S.  flag  because  of 
disputes  between  two  labor  unions  or 
more. 

At  present,  two  vessels  are  laid  up  be- 
cause of  disputes  between  two  labor 
Unions.  One  is  the  U.S.  nuclear  pro- 
)}elled  vessel  the  Savannah,  and  the 
other  is  the  passenger  vessel  America. 
[  This  bill  provides  that  there  shall  be 
po  strike,  lockout,  or  interruption  of 
work  in  connection  with  any  dispute  be- 
^een  two  labor  unions  serving  the  mer- 

Ihant  marine. 
The  bill  contemplates  the  orderly  ad- 
ustment  of  the  dispute  between  the  two 
parties.  If  they  cannot,  in  accordance 
with  the  procedure  outlined  in  the  bill, 
settle  the  dispute  between  themselves, 
bne  of  the  parties  if  it  has  consented 
to  arbitration  in  the  peaceful  negotia- 
tions, may  then  certify  to  the  Secretary 
Of  Labor  that  the  dispute  exists  between 
two  labor  unions,  that  one  party  has 
greed  to  arbitration  and  the  other  has 

lOt. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  then  shall  at- 
mpt  still  to  procure  a  settlement  by 
hegotiation  and  conciliation.  If  he  is 
unsuccessful  in  procuring  the  settle- 
ment, he  then,  imder  the  bill,  is  author- 
ized to  appoint  an  arbiter  or  a  board  of 
arbiters  who  shall  give  a  hearing  to  both 
parties.  At  the  close  of  the  hearing  he 
shall  render  his  decision  dealing  with  the 
inanner  in  which  the  dispute  should  be 
Settled.    That  decision  will  be  final. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  while 
we  look  adversely  upon  arbitration,  this 
subject  is  of  such  importance  that  it  war- 
^-ants  the  approach  which  I  have  sug- 
gested. The  Government  simply  cannot 
suffer  viewing  contests  in  disputes  be- 
tween labor  unions  which  imjjose  unjus- 
tified wrongs  and  damages  upon  the  op- 
erators of  ships,  exploitation  of  the 
rights  of  American  citizens,  and  disre- 


was  rejected  by  a  very  narrow  margin 

But  many  Senators  gave  their  assurance    pute  throughout  the  world. 


that  if  it  was  introduced  as  a  separate 
bill,  they  would  support  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  re- 
main at  the  desk  until  the  close  of  busi- 
ness for  tomorrow  for  Senators  who 
wish  to  do  so  to  sign  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

The  bill  (S.  2220)  t»  encourage  physi- 
cians and  dentists  who  have  received 
student  loans  under  programs  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  title  VII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  practice  their  pro- 
fessions in  areas  having  a  shortage  of 
physicians  or  dentists,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Cotton  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Hill  and  Mr.  Burdick),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  JURISDICTIONAL 
DISPUTES  IN  MARITIME  INDUS- 
TRY 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which.  If  adopted,  will  declare  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  be  that  there 
shall  be  no  stoppage  in  the  movement  of 


,  The  PRESIDING  OFFICrER.  The  bill 
prill  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
if  erred. 

j  The  bill  (S.  2222)  to  amend  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended,  in 
order  to  encourage  the  settlement  of  Ju- 
jrlsdictional  disputes  in  the  maritime  In- 
jdustry,  introduced  by  Mr.  Lausche,  was 
(received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
iferred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


SHIPMENT  OP  GRAIN  TO  U.S.S  Jl. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DoMiNicK],  I  submit,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  resolution  relating 
to  the  sale  of  grain  to  the  U.S.S.R.  The 
resolution  provides  that  not  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  cargoes  involved  in  any 
wheat  transaction  with  Russia  be  car- 
ried by  American-flag  vessels.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
be  held  at  the  desk  imtil  the  close  of 
Tbiisiness  tomorrow  for  additional  co- 
;  sponsors. 

j  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received,  appropriately 
referred,  and  under  the  rule,  be  print- 
|ed  in  the  Record;  and,  without  objec- 
|tion,  the  resolution  will  be  held  at  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
'Pennsylvania. 


The  resolution  (S.  Res.  210)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
as  follows: 

Skmatx  RxsoLimoN  210 

Whereas  the  UJS.  Government  1«  contem- 
plating the  sale  of  millions  of  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  reported  that  representa- 
tives of  the  Soviet  Union  have  indicated 
their  willingness  to  conclude  a  cash  sale; 
and 

Whereas  it  appears  that  the  United  States 
may  Improve  its  mounting  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficits  as  a  result  of  such  a  sale; 
and 

Whereas  It  would  appear  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  estimated  that  Its  grain  supplies 
from  domestic  production  this  year  would 
be  as  much  as  18  percent  below  the  1962 
level;  and 

Whereas  It  appears  that  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  most  anxious  to  purchase  U.S. -produced 
grain;  and 

Whereas  serious  concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  Members  of  Congress  In  relation 
to  the  U.S.  mounting  balance-of-payments 
deficits;  and 

Whereas  it  is  a  fact  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment policy,  at  the  moment  Is  to  encotirage 
the  use  of  U.S.-flag  vessels  wherever  possible 
in  order  to  assist  our  balance-of-payments 
earning  posture;  and 

Whereas  it  would  appear  that  under  cer- 
tain terms  and  conditions  governing  the  sale 
of  such  grain  the  mandatory  use  of  U.S.-fLag 
vessels  for  delivery  of  the  grain  to  Russia 
would  not  be  required  under  present  law; 
and 

Whereas  it  is  a  fact  that  the  U.S.  maritime 
industry  is  depressed  and  employment  there- 
in is  at  low  level:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  sale 
should  be  the  mandatory  participation  of 
U.S.-flag  vessels  in  the  delivery  of  not  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  cargoes  Involved  In 
such  transactions;   and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  foreign-flag  vessels  which 
have  engaged  In  transportation  to  Cuba 
since  the  Presidential  embargo  shall  under 
all  circumstances  be  barred  from  participa- 
tion In  these  transactions. 
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APPOINTMENT  OP  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE TO  STUDY  AGRICULTURAL 
SALES  TO  COMMUNIST  COUN- 
TRIES 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  Senate 
select  committee  to  study  all  the  Impli- 
cations of  the  proposed  Soviet  wheat 
deal  and  of  sales  of  agricultural  produce 
In  general  to  Communist-bloc  countries. 
Senators  Cooper,  Dominick,  Mundt, 
PROXMniE,  and  Scott  have  joined  me  as 
cosponsors. 

This  is  a  modest  resolution.  It  does 
not  ask  that  we  reject  the  Soviet  bid  to 
purchase  American  wheat  out  of  hand 
or  under  all  circumstances.  It  simply 
asks  that  before  concluding  the  proposed 
transaction,  we  pause  and  give  careful 
study  to  all  its  implications,  and  to  the 
terms  of  sale  that  could  most  effectively 
protect  the  Interests  of  the  free  world. 

The  resolution  points  out  that  there  is 
no  immediate  danger  of  famine  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  asks  the  select  commit- 
tee to  be  appointed  under  its  terms  to 
report  to  the  Senate  by  February  1  of 
this  coming  year.  And  it  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  no  grain  deal 
should  be  concluded  with  the  Soviets 


until  the  results  of  the  committee's  study 
are  available  for  the  guidance  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

There  are  some  who  have  spoken  out 
in  support  of  the  proposed  transaction, 
with  no  strings  attached.  There  are 
others  who  have  expressed  their  cate- 
gorical oppKJsition  to  it. 

There  are  still  others  who,  while  they 
oppose  selling  to  the  Soviet  Union  at  a 
subsidized  price,  would  be  willing  to  sell 
wheat  to  the  Soviets  on  appropriate  terms 
and  subject  to  certain  elementary  condi- 
tions. 

But  no  matter  which  viewpoint  we  are 
disposed  to  support,  I  believe  that  all  of 
us  are  agreed  that  the  proposed  wheat 
sale  to  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  matter  of 
very  great  importance,  a  matter  that  may 
have  many  serious  implications,  for  bet- 
ter or  for  worse,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  free  world. 

It  is  not  a  matter  which  should  be 
decided  by  snap  decision  or  by  hurried 
judgment  designed  to  meet  some  imagi- 
nary deadline. 

It  is  a  matter,  on  the  contrary,  that 
calls  for  both  conscientious  study  and 
earnest  deliberation.  Above  all,  it  is  the 
kind  of  matter  that  should  be  the  subject 
of  careful  consultation  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  the  legislative  branches. 

The  haste  with  which  we  appear  to  be 
rushing  into  this  transaction  is  both  un- 
wise and  unbecoming.  There  is  no  valid 
reason  why  we  cannot  give  ourselves  a 
few  months  to  study  this  many-sided 
problem  before  a  decision  is  made. 

There  will  be  no  famine  in  the  Soviet 
Union  before  February  of  next  year. 
Nor  is  there  any  danger  that  the  Soviets 
will  take  their  bid  elsewhere  if  we  refuse 
to  sign  an  agreement  tomorrow  and  on 
their  terms. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Soviets  cannot 
purchase  the  quantities  of  grain  they 
require  from  any  other  source.  The 
unprecedented  purchases  of  wheat  on 
the  world  market  by  both  Red  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  completely  ex- 
hausted the  substantial  reserves  which 
previously  existed  in  Canada,  Australia. 
and  other  countries. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  United 
States  commands  virtually  the  entire 
available  surplus  of  food  grains. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  over  the 
coming  2  years  the  Soviets  may  require 
imports  of  some  10  million  tons  of  wheat, 
beyond  the  imports  for  which  they  have 
already  contracted.  But  the  world 
wheat  market  has  now  become  so  tight 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  hard  put 
to  find  a  half  million  tons  outside  the 
United  States. 

In  all  the  haste  to  conclude  a  deal 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  now  has  a  corner  on  the 
world  wheat  market  is  generally  ignored. 
But  this  fact  by  itself  has  a  many-sided 
significance. 

First  of  all.  It  signifies  that  we  have 
reached  a  point  where  the  prices  previ- 
ously prevailing  on  the  world  market 
become  meaningless:  For  all  practical 
purpKjses,  the  world  price  of  wheat  is  now 
the  American  domestic  price. 

If.  in  the  face  of  this  situation,  we  now 
permit  the  Soviets  to  purchase  American 
surplus  wheat  at  last  year's  world  mar- 
ket prices,  we  would  be  guilty  of  a  several 


hundred  million  dollar  giveaway  for 
which  no  justification  can  be  offered, 
political,  commercial,  or  moral. 

Our  unique  position  as  custodian  of 
the  world's  entire  wheat  surplus  has  an- 
other grave  implication. 

The  tmderdeveloped  countries  of  the 
world  requires  substantial  annual  im- 
ports of  gram  foods  in  order  to  maintain 
their  peoples  at  a  bare  subsistence  level. 

Over  the  coming  2  years,  at  least,  these 
underdeveloped  countries  will  be  com- 
pletely dependent  on  the  United  States 
for  their  imports  of  wheat  and  other 
basic  food  grains. 

Before  making  any  irrevocable  long- 
term  commitments  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
humanity  as  well  as  commonsense  dic- 
tates that  we  make  a  careful  study  of 
the  potential  demands  from  all  sources 
over  the  coming  2  to  3  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  economic 
crisis  confronts  us  with  an  unprecedent- 
ed opportunity  to  underscore  the  eco- 
nomic advantages  of  freedom  and  the 
total  economic  ineptitude  of  Communist 
tyranny.  I  hope  we  will  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity. 

I  hope  that  in  our  propaganda  to  the 
Soviet  sphere  and  to  the  imcommitted 
countries  we  will  make  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  agricultural  surpluses  that 
prevail  in  the  great  countries  of  the  free 
world  and  tlie  chronic  agricultural  short- 
ages that  are  the  rule  wherever  com- 
munism holds  sway. 

I  hope  that  we  will  pin  the  blame  for 
these  shortages  squarely  where  it  be- 
longs: on  the  principle  of  compulsion 
which  is  at  the  heart  of  Commimlst 
philosophy  and  economic  practice. 
Forced  collectivization  does  not  work  be- 
cause the  peasants  who  are  thus  col- 
lectivized lose  all  incentive  to  produce. 
And  this  basic  difficulty  is  compounded 
when,  as  is  the  case  in  the  virgin  lands, 
millions  of  people  have  been  transferred 
against  their  will  to  a  remote  and  diffi- 
cult area  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  basic  weakness  of  Communist 
tyraxmy  is  the  fact  that  wherever  it  has 
succeeded  in  taking  power,  it  has  dis- 
played an  infallible  genius  for  convert- 
ing food  surplus  areais  into  food  deficit 
areas,  or  in  preventing  the  expansion  in 
agricultural  production  which  has  pro- 
ceeded, decade  by  decade,  in  virtually 
all  of  the  countries  of  the  non-Com- 
munist world. 

But,  beyond  pressing  our  propaganda 
advantage,  I  hope  that  we  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  press  the  tremendous  political 
and  strategic  advantages  Inherent  in 
the  present  situation. 

The  Soviets  must  have  American 
wheat  in  order  to  survive:  this  fact  is 
basic.  We  are  in  a  position  to  Impose 
conditions  in  the  interest  of  freedom, 
and  I  believe  we  should  impose  them. 

The  very  least  we  can  do  Is  to  Insist 
that,  as  a  condition  of  bailing  the 
Soviets  out  of  their  new  manmade  agri- 
cultural crisis,  the  Soviets  call  a  halt  to 
their  subversive  activities  in  this  hemi- 
sphere and  elsewhere. 

If  we  fail  to  exact  even  this  elemen- 
tary concession  from  the  Soviets  in  re- 
turn for  the  sale  of  wheat  to  them,  then 
we  shall  be  placing  ourselves  in  the  po- 
sition of  indirectly  abetting  the  subver- 


sion of  the  free  world  by  financing  and 
feeding  an  enemy  who  is  daily  encourag- 
ing acts  of  violence  and  terrorism  in 
Venezuela  and  other  Latin  American 
countries:  who  is  inciting  Sukarno 
against  the  newborn  state  of  Malaysia; 
and  who  Is  giving  direct  material  and 
political  support  to  the  Communist  in- 
surgents in  Laos  and  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  my  resolu- 
tion will  be  reported  to  the  fioor  £ks  ex- 
peditiously as  possible. 

I  hope  that  the  proposed  sale  of  mas- 
sive quantities  of  wheat  and  other  agri- 
cultural surplus  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Communist  bloc  will  be  given  the 
careful  study  which  it  merits. 

And  I  hope  that  the  administration 
will  see  fit  to  agree  to  the  several  months' 
delay  proposed  by  this  resolution  before 
itself  entering  Into  any  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  or  before  granting  per- 
mission for  private  sales  to  the  Com- 
munist bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  211)  was  refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  massive  purchases  of  wheat  on 
the  world  market  by  Communist  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union  has  for  the  first  time  in 
history  created  a  situation  In  which  one 
nation — the  United  States —  commands  vir- 
tually the  world's  entire  available  surplus  of 
food  grains;  and 

Whereas  this  confers  on  the  United  States 
the  responsibility  of  controlling  future  world 
trade  in  food  grains,  and  endows  it  with  Im- 
mense potential  political  and  strategic  ad- 
vantages; and 

Whereas  it  Is  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
despite  its  unprecedented  purchases  from 
Canada,  Australia,  and  other  countries,  can 
meet  Its  own  heavy  requirements  only  by 
drawing  on  the  American  grain  surplus;  and 

Whereas  the  underdeveloped  countries  of 
the  world  must  also  look  In  coming  years  to 
the  American  grain  surplus  to  meet  their 
own  food  deficits;  and 

Whereas  In  the  absence  of  any  Immediate 
danger  of  famine  In  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
question  of  whether  and  under  what  circum- 
stances to  sell  grain  to  the  Communist  bloc 
countries  should  not  be  decided  by  snap 
judgment  but  by  careful  deliberation:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  (a)  there  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  select  committee  of  the  Senate  to 
be  known  as  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Sale  of  Surplus  Agricultural  Produce  to  Com- 
munist Countries  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  select  committee)  consisting  of  nine 
Members  of  the  Senate  of  whom  five  shall 
be  members  of  the  majority  party  and  four 
shall  be  members  of  the  minority  party.  The 
President  of  the  Senate  shall  designate  one 
Senator  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  select 
committee,  and  such  Senator  shall  be  from 
those  Senators  appointed  from  the  majority 
party. 

(b)  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the 
select  committee  shaU  not  affect  the  au- 
thority of  the  remaining  members  to  execute 
the  functions  of  the  committee. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  naembers  of  the  se- 
lect committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
thereof  for  the  transaction  of  business,  ex- 
cept that  the  select  committee  may  fix  a 
lesser  number  as  a  quorum  for  the  purpyose 
of  taking  sworn  testimony.  The  select  com- 
mittee shall  adopt  rules  of  procedure  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  the  Senate  gov- 
erning standing  conunittees  of  the  Senate. 

(d)  No  legislative  measure  shall  be  refer- 
red to  the  select  committee,  and  it  shall  have 
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no  authority  to  report  any  such  measures  to 
the  Senate. 

(e)  The  select  committee  shall  cea«e  to 
exist  on  February  2«,  1964. 

Section  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
select  committee  to  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive study  and  Investigation  of  any  and  ail 
matters  pertaining  to  the  acceptance  of  any 
offer  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  other  Commu- 
nist bloc  country  to  purchase  surplus  wheat 
or  other  surplus  agricultural  produce  from 
the  United  States.  It  shall  be  the  further 
function  of  the  select  committee  to  determine 
the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
accepting  any  such  offer  and  to  determine 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  sale  of 
surplus  wheat  and  other  grain  to  the  Soviet 
Union  or  other  Communist  bloc  countries 
can  be  reconciled  with  the  best  Interests  of 
the  free  world.  In  carrying  out  such  study 
and  Investigation  the  select  committee  shall 
give  special  consideration  to: 

1.  The  unique  position  of  the  United 
States  as  custodian  of  the  world's  entire  sur- 
plus of  wheat. 

2.  The  probable  wheat  requirements  In 
coming  years  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
Communist  bloc  countries. 

3.  The  probable  wheat  requirements  In 
coming  years  of  our  allies  and  of  the  under- 
developed countries  of  the  world. 

4.  The  consequences  of  any  such  sales  by 
this  country  upon  Its  balance-of-payments 
problem. 

5.  The  question  of  extending  credit  to  the 
Soviet  Union  In  connection  with  any  such 
sale,  with  specific  reference  to  the  settlement 
of  the  long  overdue  debt  to  this  country  of 
$800  million  for  American  lend-lease  aid  to 
the  Soviet  Union  during  World  War  11. 

6.  The  desirability  of  revising  present  laws 
governing  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  to  foreign  nations. 

7.  The  potential  Impact  that  the  replen- 
ishment of  the  strategic  food  reserve  of  the 
Soviet  Union  may  have  on  Soviet  control 
over  the  satellites  and  on  Soviet  aggresslve- 
neM. 

8.  The  potential  impact  of  the  sale  of 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  conduct 
of  the  cold  war  generally,  and  whether  a 
demand  for  an  abatement  of  Communist  sub- 
versive activities  In  this  hemisphere  and 
elsewhere  should  be  Imposed  as  a  condition 
of  sale. 

9.  The  possibility  and  desirability  of  con- 
certed future  trade  policy,  as  It  relates  to 
wheat  and  other  grain,  with  the  other  two 
major  free  world  producers,  Canada  and 
Australia. 

(b)  On  or  before  January  31,  1064,  the 
select  committee  shall  submit  to  the  Senate 
a  report  of  Its  study  and  Investigation  to- 
gether with  its  recommendations  for  any 
measiu-es  which  it  considers  to  be  necessary 
or  desirable. 

Section  3.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this 
resolution,  the  select  conunlttee  is  author- 
ized to  (1)  make  such  expenditures;  (2) 
hold  such  hearings;  (3)  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places  during  the  sessions,  recesses, 
and  adjournment  periods  of  the  Senate:  (4) 
require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  correspondence,  books,  papers,  and 
documents;  (5)  administer  such  oaths;  (6) 
take  such  testimony  orally  or  by  deposition; 
and  (7  )  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants  as  it  deems  advisable,  except 
that  the  compensation  so  fixed  shall  not 
exceed  the  compensation  prescribed  under 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  for 
comparable  duties. 

(b)  Upon  request  made  by  the  members  of 
the  select  committee  selected  from  the  mi- 
nority party,  the  committee  shall  appoint 
one  assistant  or  consultant  designated  by 
such  members.  No  assistant  or  consultant 
appointed  by  the  special  committee  may  re- 
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celve  compensation  at  an  annual  gross  rate 
which  exceeds  by  more  than  tl.600  the  an- 
nual gross  rate  of  compensation  of  any  indi- 
vidual so  designated  by  the  members  of  the 
committee  who  are  members  of  the  minority 
party. 

(c)  With  the  prior  consent  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned,  the  select  com- 
mittee may  ( 1 )  utilize  the  services,  infor- 
mation, and  facilities  of  the  General  Ac- 
coimtlng  Office  or  any  department  or  agen- 
cy In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovern- 
ment.  and  (2)  employ  on  a  reimbursable 
^asls  or  otherwise  the  services  of  such  per- 
sonnel of  any  such  department  or  agen- 
cy as  It  deems  advisable.  With  the  con- 
sent of  any  other  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  the  se- 
lect committee  may  utilize  the  facilities  and 
the  services  of  the  staff  of  such  other  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  whenever  the  chair- 
man of  the  select  committee  determines  that 
such  action  is  necessary  and  appropriate. 

(d)  Subpenaa  may  be  Issued  by  the  select 
committee  over  the  signature  of  the  chair- 
man or  any  other  member  designated  by  him, 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  such  chairman  or  member.  The  chair- 
man of  the  select  committee  or  any  mem- 
[>er  thereof  may  administer  oaths  to  wit- 
nesses. 

Section  4.  The  expenses  of  the  select  com- 
mittee, which  shall  not  exceed  $50,000,  shall 
3e  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  select  committee. 

Section  5.  It  is  further  declared  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  no  sale  of  wheat 
or  other  agricultural  surplus  should  be  con- 
cluded with  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other 
Communist  country  until  the  results  of  the 
study  and  investigation  authorized  by  this 
resolution  are  available  for  the  guidance  of 
the  administration. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express,  from  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
a   warm   word  of   appreciation  for  the 
tiighly  constructive  resolution  which  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  submit- 
ted.   I  have  been  happy  to  join  as  a  co- 
Bponsor  of  the  resolution,  because  obvi- 
pusly   the  delay  from  now   until  Feb- 
uary  1  will  not  have  any  direct  bearing 
n   whether   the   Soviets  can   use   the 
heat  if  they  get  it. 
The   Senator  from   Connecticut   has 
rovided   us   with   some   real   food   for 
ought.    To  me,  one  of  the  disturbing 
eatures  of  our  foreign   policy  is  that 
iDve  are  afraid  to  win  the  cold  war.    We 
tremble  in  the  face  of  victory. 

At  this  particular  time  in  the  cold 
War,  the  Russian  food  supply  is  breaking 
pown,  so  far  as  their  capacity  to  supply 
themselves  and  their  satellite  countries 
is  concerned.  We  should  not  now  re- 
treat in  the  face  of  victory. 

Appropriate  consideration  of  the  res- 
olution should  be  given  by  the  committee 
o  get  all  the  facts  before  us,  because  a 
ajor  switch  in  American  foreign  policy 
involved.    It  appears  that  we  are  re- 
olved  never  to  win  in  the  cold  war,  be- 
cause when  victory  becomes  apparent, 
We  start  a  retreat. 

I  salute  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
or  making  another  major  contribution 
n  the  field  in  which  he  is  already  very 
ell  versed  and  distinguished,  that  is, 

f)reaching  the  doctrine  of  consistency 
n  the  cold  war  against  communism. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 


AMENDMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT— AMENDMENT 
(AMENDMENT  NO.  217) 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  ProxjtyI,  I 
submit  an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  us,  jointly,  to  the  bill — S. 
1915 — to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  to  encour- 
age the  reduction  of  excess  marketings  of 
milk,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  after  line  13.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
hereby  directed  to  Issue,  within  sixty  days 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  minimum  standards 
for  milk  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and 
shall  Include  In  such  recommendations  sani- 
tation standards  equivalent  to  those  recom- 
mended by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  for  grade  A  fluid  market  milk  (con- 
tained in  a  publication  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  entitled 
"Milk  Ordinance  and  Code") .  Any  recom- 
mendations Issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  supersede  any  recom- 
mendations heretofore  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  the  same  subject. 


PUBLIC  ADDRESS  SYSTEM  IN  THE 
SENATE— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SOR  OF  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next  print- 
ing, the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Walters!  may  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  202, 
relating  to  a  public  address  system  in  the 

The  ipRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  October  8,  1963,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills : 

S.  13.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain  land 
situated  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  to  the  city 
of  Fayettevllle,  Ark.; 

S.  453.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Memphis  lock  and  dam  on  the  Tombigbee 
River  near  Allcevllle,  Ala.; 

S.  743.  An  act  to  furnish  to  the  Padre 
Junlpero  Serra  250th  Anniversary  Association 
medals  In  commemoration  of  this  250th  an- 
niversary of  his  birth; 

S.  812.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  release  of 
restrictions  and  reservations  on  certain  real 
property  heretofore  conveyed  to  the  State  of 
Arkansas  by  the  United  States  of  America; 

S.  814.  An  act  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended; 

8. 1126.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the   100th 
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anniversary  of  the  admission  of  Nevada  to 
statehood: 

S.  1938.  An  act  authorizing  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  or  its  Instrumentality  to  main- 
tain, repair,  and  operate  the  bridge  acron 
Mount  Hope  Bay  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  Act  approved  March  23, 
1906:  and 

S.  1994.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal, 
without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6-month 
waiting  period,  of  certain  waterfowl  feathers 
and  down  from  the  national  stockpile. 


ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 
AT  ARKANSAS  STATE  FAIR- 
GROUNDS. LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
last  Thursday  my  State  was  honored  by 
a  visit  from  the  President.  In  his  speech 
at  the  Arkansas  State  Livestock  Show 
the  President  discussed  a  theme  which 
is  overlooked  all  too  often  these  days 
when  it  is  the  fashion  to  blame  either 
the  Federal  Government  or  the  Com- 
munists for  all  the  ills  of  modem  society. 
The  point  that  much  of  the  progress 
throughout  the  country,  and  certainly 
in  my  own  State,  would  not  have  hap- 
pened had  there  not  been  a  close  work- 
ing relationship  between  the  local.  State, 
and  Federal  Governments  was  made  in 
the  President's  usual  able  manner. 

We  are  grateful  that  the  President 
took  time  from  his  busy  schedule  to 
spend  a  day  with  us. 

I  commend  his  speech  to  Senators  and 
other  readers  of  the  Record  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  the  President,  Arkansas  State 
Fmrcrounds,  LrrrLB  Rock,  Ark. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  Governor  Faubus. 
distingtilEhed  guests.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  hospitality  shown  to  all  of  tis  and  the 
chance  to  visit  what  Congressman  Mnxs 
has  described  as  the  greatest  State  Ln  the 
Union  and  to  have  a  chance  to  say  a  few 
words  about  Arkansas  and  the  South  and 
the  country. 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  be  here  In  com- 
pany with  the  Arkansas  delegation  which 
occupies  a  position  of  Influence  not  only 
affecting  the  welfare  of  this  State,  but  also 
the  welfare  of  the  United  States,  because 
the  men  whom  you  send  from  Arkansas,  by 
virtue  of  their  long  service,  now  occupy  a  po- 
sition of  the  highest  Importance  affecting 
the  welfare  of  every  American  regardless  of 
where  he  may  live  and.  thus,  the  senior 
Senator.  Senator  McCucixan.  who  occupies 
the  position  as  head  of  the  investigating 
committee  on  which  I  once  served,  has 
served  this  country  and  State  with  distinc- 
tion and  has  been  the  architect  of  a  good 
many  of  the  dams  and  basins  which  we  have 
looked  at  from  the  air  today. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Arkansas,  Sena- 
tor FuLBRiGHT,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  on  which  I 
once  served  with  him,  who  was  the  floor 
manager  of  the  legislation  recently  passed 
to  make  it  possible  for  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  and  the  world  not  to 
resume  once  again  atmospheric  testing  which 
destroys  our  atmosphere  and  our  hopes  for 
peace;  and  your  Congressman.  Wn^xra  Mills, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  committee  which  de- 
termines taxes,  which  determines  the  level 
of  Income,  which  determines  the  tariffs,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  which  recently, 
last  week,  In  the  Congress  passed  the  most 


far-reaching  economic  bill  which  has  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  15  years; 
and  Chairman  Harris,  from  this  State,  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, who  now  works  on  a  bill  this  week 
which  will  do  more  for  mental  health  and 
mental  retardation  In  children  than  any  bill 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  ever 
passed.  And  Congressman  Gathings  and 
Congressman  Trimble,  who  serve  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee  and  the  Rules 
Committee. 

These  men  write  the  laws  which  affect  not 
only  this  State,  but  all  the  States,  and  I 
think  they  write  good  laws,  and  I  am  glad  to 
come  down  here  and  salute  them  and  salute 
the  people  who  sent  them  to  Washington. 

These  are  forward-looking  meastxres  and 
they  are  forward-looking  men,  and  their  con- 
tribution to  the  welfare  of  this  country  may 
come  as  a  surprise  to  those  whose  view  of 
the  South  may  be  distorted  by  headlines  and 
headline  seekers.  The  old  South  has  its 
problems  and  they  are  not  yet  over,  nor  are 
they  over  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  but 
there  is  rising  every  day,  I  believe,  a  new 
South,  a  new  South  of  which  Henry  Grady 
spoke  about  80  years  ago.  and  I  have  seen 
it  In  your  universities,  in  your  cities.  In 
your  Industries — the  new  South  I  saw  this 
morning  on  the  Little  Red  River,  the  dams 
and  reservoirs  through  the  White  River,  and 
the  Arkansas  River  Basin  In  a  sense  s3mibo- 
llzes  the  new  South  for  they  mean  naviga- 
tion for  yotir  commerce,  protection  for  your 
cities,  opportunity  for  your  people. 

Why  is  it  that  before  these  great  develop- 
ments this  State  steadily  lost  population  and 
now,  in  recent  years,  this  State  has  grown 
far  faster  than  the  rest  of  the  United  States? 
These  things  don't  Just  happen.  They  are 
made  to  happen.  They  represent  effort  by 
the  people  here.  They  represent  basically 
effort  and  leadership  by  the  people  here, 
but  they  also  represent  effort  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  working  through  the 
Congress  which  makes  it  possible  to  build 
these  dams,  which  makes  It  possible  to  de- 
velop this  State,  which  makes  It  possible  to 
develop  the  United  States. 

This  State,  this  country,  the  National  Gov- 
ernment has  not  Invested  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  Arkansas  In  order  to 
dominate  the  State.  Par  from  It.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  Is  that  these  great  projects  wm 
pay  for  themselves  many  times  over  as  the 
State  of  Arkansas  rises  In  Income. 

At  one  time,  26  years  ago.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spent  $20  In  this  State  for  every 
dollar  that  this  State  sent  to  Washington. 
Now  It  Is  2  to  1.  Then  It  will  be  even,  and 
sooner  or  later  In  the  next  10  years  this  State, 
with  Its  steadily  rising  Income,  will  be  among 
the  most  prosperous  In  the  country.  That 
Is  the  new  South.  That  Is  what  cooperative 
effort  can  do. 

It  Is  too  bad  that  headlines  havent  re- 
ported that  In  the  past  6  years,  southern 
colleges  and  universities  have  Increased  their 
expenditure  by  40  percent,  their  physical 
plant  by  50  percent,  the  average  faculty  sal- 
ary by  25  percent.  All  of  this  represents  an 
Investment  In  people  and  resources,  and  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  the  National  Govern- 
ment has  had  Its  part  In  this  great,  coopera- 
tive effort — In  guaranteeing  the  homes,  in 
making  It  possible  to  guarantee  the  crops. 
In  building  these  dams.  In  contributing  to 
the  universities  and  the  schools.  In  helping 
In  vocational  training.  In  helping  to  build 
hospitals.  In  all  these  things  that  make  it 
possible  to  release  the  energy  of  the  people 
of  Arkansas  and  cause  this  State  to  steadily 
move  upward. 

That  Is  what  I  am  proud  of.  and  that  Is 
what  this  country  Is  proud  of  and  this  State 
Is  proud  of. 

Since  the  close  of  the  Second  World  War. 
the  relative  Importance  of  manufactiulng 
has  grown  twice  as  fast  In  this  State  as  In 


the  Nation  as  a  whole — ^four  times  faster 
than  the  rate  of  manufacturing  employ- 
ment, four  times  faster  in  Arkansas  than 
it  has  In  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Per  capita  Income  does  not  lag  behind  as 
much  as  It  used  to.  In  1940,  the  per  capita 
Income  In  this  State  was  about  $300  or  more. 
Now  It  Is  five  times  as  much  in  21  or  22 
years.     Those  things  Jtist  don't  happen. 

I  think  that  a  lot  of  that  comes  from  the 
wise  decisions  that  this  country  made  In 
the  thirties  under  the  administration  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt  and  which  have  been 
built  upon  since  then  which  have  permitted 
us  In  this  State  and  country  to  enjoy  pros- 
perity from  1945  until  1963.  In  contrast  to 
the  depression  which  occurred  In  this  State 
from  1919  to  1935.  And  those  who  wish  to 
turn  the  clock  back,  those  who  wish  to  stand 
still,  those  who  wish  to  end  the  partnership 
which  exists  between  this  State  and  the  Na- 
tional Government  and  every  other  State 
should  Just  read  the  history  of  Arkansas  from 
1919  to  1936. 

This  rising  tide  In  this  State  and  In  the 
South  and  In  the  Nation  must  continue. 
We  must  build  those  dams,  we  must  use  our 
resources,  we  must  educate  our  children,  we 
must  provide  Jobs  for  our  people.  These 
are  the  great  assignments  which  this  gen- 
eration of  Americans  In  the  sixties  has  be- 
fore It. 

I  am  glad  to  say  the  people  of  Arkansas 
and  the  Members  of  Congress  you  sent  there 
have  recognized  It.  This  is  no  time  to  stand 
still.  This  country  of  ours  occupies  a  posi- 
tion of  unique  leadership  throughout  the 
world.  Without  the  United  States,  the  cause 
of  freedom  would  long  ago  have  been  washed 
away. 

There  are  1  million  Americans  serving 
outside  our  borders  today  defending  the 
cause  of  freedom  all  around  the  globe.  This 
Is  an  assignment  which  we  have  accepted, 
which  has  been  thrust  upon  us,  and  I  think 
we  accept  It  with  pride,  but  In  order  to  meet 
our  commitments  to  ourselves  and  those 
who  depend  upon  us.  this  country  must 
continue  to  make  a  great  national  effort  all 
over  the  country.  North  and  South,  East 
and  West,  In  order  to  move  our  life  forward. 
In  order  to  make  It  possible  for  us  to  find 
the  Jobs  for  the  people  who  are  coming  after, 
In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  your  sons 
and  daughters  to  go  to  college. 

We  are  going  to  have  twice  as  many  trying 
to  get  Into  college  in  1970  as  in  1960.  Tou 
are  going  to  have  10  million  Americans  try- 
ing to  get  jobs  In  the  next  2 '/a  years. 

This  country  has  great  opportunities  and 
great  responsibilities  and  I  hope  that  this 
State  and  others  like  It  will  associate  to- 
gether to  provide  a  fairer  opportunity  for 
all  Americans,  to  realize  their  talents,  to 
make  something  of  themselves,  to  give  them 
a  fair  chance  which  Is  what  we  stand  for 
and  which  our  Constitution  promises. 

So  I  come  here  today  with  a  good  deal  of 
satisfaction  and  pride  and  appreciation  for 
what  your  Congress  has  done,  what  your 
State  has  done,  most  of  all  what  our  country 
has  done. 

This  great  new  South  contributes  to  a 
great  new  America,  and  you  particularly, 
those  of  you  who  are  young,  I  think,  can 
look  forward  to  a  day  when  we  shall  have 
no  South,  no  North,  no  East,  no  West,  but 
one  Nation,  under  God,  Indivisible,  with 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all.  That  Is  what  we 
are  building  In  this  country  today. 


SPREAD    OP    SOCIALISM    AND    DIC- 
TATORSHIP  IN  AFRICA 

Mr.    ELLENDER     Mr.    President,    I 

call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an 
article  entitled  "Welensky  Blasts  Pomp' 
of    Africa    Independence,"    written    by 
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Arch  Parsons,  and  published  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  today.  October  8, 
1963. 

According  to  the  article.  Sir  Roy 
Welensky.  the  outgoing  Prime  Minister 
of  the  Central  African  Federation,  is 
concerned  with  the  very  items  I  dis- 
cussed when  I  was  in  Southern  Rhodesia 
last  December.  At  that  time  the  poli- 
ticians there,  particularly  this  Dr.  Hast- 
ings Banda  who  is  now  in  Washington, 
and  other  p>ersons,  took  offense  at  the 
objective  judgments  I  made  on  the  im- 
pending dissolution  of  the  Federation  of 
the  Rhodesias  and  Nyasaland,  or  the 
Central  African  Federation. 

Sir  Roy  Welensky  comes  to  the  same 
conclusion  that  I  reached  when  I  was  in 
Southern  Rhodesia.  I  stated  then 
that  Nyasaland  was  incapable  of  a  suc- 
cessful "independent"  government  be- 
cause it  had  no  natxu-al  resources  and 
few  trained  personnel.  While  it  might 
have  had  one  good  leader  in  Dr.  Banda, 
that  alone  was  not  sufflcient  to  make 
Nyasaland  independent. 

I  stated  then  that  in  order  for  Nyasa- 
land to  be  able  to  proceed  to  develop  its 
own  resources,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
it  to  obtain  assistance  from  the  United 
States  or  from  some  other  source.  I 
predicted  that  Great  Britain  would  de- 
sire to  wash  its  hands  of  the  entire  busi- 
ness, and  that  our  Nation  would  then  be 
called  upon  to  supply  the  cash  needed 
to  operate  this  "independent"  country. 

Of  course,  this  turned  out  to  be  the 
case,  and  I  should  like  to  read  from  this 
statement,  as  follows: 

Welensky  appeared  to  be  seeking  to  cut  the 
ground  out  from  under  the  reported  purpose 
of  Banda's  visit  for  economic  help — 

And  I  join  him  in  that — 

Myftsaland  will  lose  about  920  million  In 
Brltlah  assistance  when  It  becomes  Independ- 
ent. Welensky  said,  adding  with  a  trace  of 
sarcasm,  "I  assume  our  American  friends  will 
step  In  and  play  the  role  of  generous  donors 
once  again." 

Welensky.  In  this  article,  points  up  a 
strange  and  serious  paradox  in  our  for- 
eign policy  as  it  Is  directed  toward  the 
continents  of  South  America  and  Africa. 
He  need  not  have  gone  so  far  afield  to 
find  paradoxical  examples.  In  my  report 
to  the  Senate  on  our  operations  in  Africa, 
I  gave  attention  to  the  paradox  which  is 
evident  in  regard  to  our  attitude  toward 
the  Congo  and  the  Federation  of  the 
Rhodesias  and  Nyasaland. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
cerpt from  that  report  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  FOBZiGM  Operations  in  Atuca 

A    PARADOX    of    POUCT 

But,  comparing  our  foreign  policy  stand 
on  the  Katanga  question  and  the  situation 
confronting  the  Nyasaland -Rhodesia  Fed- 
eration, which  Is  equally  Important  If  less 
dramatic  and  expensive,  we  run  Into  a 
strange  paradox.  On  the  one  hand  we  have 
strongly  advocated  the  integration  of  Ka- 
tanga with  the  Central  Government,  while 
on  the  other  hand  we  have  expressed  support 
for.  or  at  least  expressed  no  objection  to 
the  British  policy  of  granting  independence 
to  the  territory  of  Nyasaland — all  in  tbe 
name  of  self-determination. 


Nyasaland  Is  as  poor  as  Katanga  Is  rich. 
The  native  leaders  of  the  Nyasaland  territory 
are  attempting  to  break  away  from  the  fed- 
eration of  which  it  is  a  part.  Ninety  percent 
|of  Nyasaland '8  population  makes  its  living 
Ithrough  subsistence  agricultxire  of  the  lowest 
level.  Some  of  its  needed  revenues  for  gov- 
ernmental operations  are  obtained  from  the 
mineral-rich  Rhodesias.  Where  will  these 
revenues  come  from  once  Nyasaland  is  in- 
dependent? Who  will  be  the  Santa  Claus? 
The  suspicion  is  that  much  of  the  burden 
will  be  ours,  for  how  can  taxes  be  laid  on 
a  people  to  whom  the  plow  Is  little  known, 
who  do  all  of  their  farming  with  the  hoe 
and  rake,  who  have  scarcely  used  an  ox 
or  a  burro  for  transportation  or  traction, 
even  though  these  animals  are  available? 

Who  will  suffer  because  of  independence? 
The  natives.  What  shall  it  profit  them  to 
gain  independence  if.  in  the  process,  they 
lose  the  means  by  which  their  Government 
ican  be  sustained  and  operated  for  their 
ibenefit.  I  suppose  they  feel  that  we  will 
icome  in  to  provide  them  with  a  new  source 
of  revenue.  Of  course,  this  should  not  be 
permitted.  Now  it  may  be  that  Nyasaland 
is  not  obtaining  sufOcient  aid  from  the 
Rhodesias.  and  that  the  present  leadership 
in  that  territory  does  not  feel  secure,  but 
jthat  problem  could  no  doubt  be  met  when 
Independence  for  the  Federation  becomes  a 
'reality. 

1  It  is  often  charged  that  those  who  do  not 
jfavor  immediate  independence  for  all  the 
people  of  Africa  are  "excessively  concerned 
with  economics."  I  found  this  attitude  pre- 
vailing in  many  quarters  when  I  was  on  my 
tour.  Perhaps  the  concern  on  my  part,  and 
on  the  part  of  others,  is  excessive.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  without  a  stable  and  pro- 
ductive economic  system  there  is  little  chance 
of  any  real  development. 

It  is  true  that  our  aid  may  build  some  of 
the  schools  and  a  few  hospitals:  it  may  train 
a  few  teachers,  or  a  few  technicians.  But  our 
total  effort  can  amount  to  no  more  than  a 
drop  in  the  bucket.  Teachers  must  be  paid, 
students  must  have  books,  and  technicians 
must  have  the  tools  with  which  to  wort.. 
These  will  be  necessary  as  long  as  any  coun- 
try remains  in  any  coherent  form.  They  can- 
not be  provided  by  us  forever.  The  best  we 
may  do  is  point  the  way  and  provide  a  very 
small  beginning. 

The  drive  for  true  self-determination  re- 
quires an  economic  base  from  which  to  move, 
and  many  new  countries  In  Africa,  including 
Nyasaland,  do  not  have  it.  It  requires  a 
population  that  may  be  taxed  and  it  requires, 
above  all.  the  historical  background  and  the 
continuing  facilities  needed  to  provide  a  long 
succession  of  responsible  leaders. 

THE    FAULTY    PARALLEL 

The  advocates  of  Inunediate  independence 
are  fond  of  pwinting  to  the  story  of  America's 
struggle  for  independence  against  the  British. 
They  delight  in  saying,  "In  the  opinion  of 
Great  Britain,  your  own  country  was  not 
ready  for  Independence  when  you  sought  It." 
This  much  of  the  analogy  between  our  coun- 
try and  the  people  of  Africa  is  no  doubt 
true:  beyond  this  point,  however,  it  breaks 
down  completely. 

A  people  who  can  produce  a  Declaration  of 
Independence;  a  people  who  can  produce  the 
Federalist  Papers:  and  a  people  whose  lead- 
ers draw  up  these  documents  with  the  cer- 
tain knowledge  that  a  great  proportion  of 
the  population  will  be  able  to  read  them,  is 
eminently  prepared  for  independence.  A 
nation  whose  population  by  nature  contains 
the  habits  of  thrift  necessary  for  capital  ac- 
cumulation, whose  population,  because  of 
environment  if  nothing  else,  has  gained  the 
necessary  habits  of  hard  work,  Is  certainly 
ready  for  lndej>endence. 

At  the  time  of  the  Inception  of  American 
Independence,  our  people  were  bound  to- 
gether by  a  common  language.  In  hardly  a 
nation  In  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  Is  there 


a  national  population  sharing  a  lingua  franca 
outside  of  that  necessary  for  the  carrying 
on  of  trade  and  commerce.  WhUe  in  some 
cities  English  or  French  may  predominate. 
20  miles  out  Into  the  bush  the  lines  of  oral 
communication  break  down  almost  com- 
pletely. 

Mr.  ET  .LENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
hope  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  not  agree  to  assist  Dr.  Banda. 
I  believe  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
for  us  to  take  any  steps  which  would 
further  encourage  the  dissolution  of  the 
Federation  of  North  and  South  Rhodesia 
and  Nyasaland.  If  we  make  the  first 
grant  of  funds,  it  will  merely  be  the  first 
aid  we  will  be  called  upon  to  give  in  order 
to  maintain  a  government  incapable  of 
maintaining  itself.  We  should  quit  the 
tiptoe  diplomacy  that  we  are  practic- 
ing in  Africa. 

I  hope.  I  repeat,  that  the  President 
will  not  promise  Dr.  Banda  any  support, 
except  as  I  suggested  in  my  refwrt,  a 
small  amount  of  technical  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  to  which  I  have  referred,  to  be 
followed  with  a  further  excerpt  from  my 
African  report  relative  to  the  situation 
in  the  federation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  excerpt  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
[From   the  Washington   Post,  Oct.  8,    1963) 

Welenskt  Blasts  Pomp  of  Africa 
Independence 

(By  Arch  Parsons) 

Sir  Roy  Welensky,  the  outgoing  Prime 
Minister  of  the  near-defunct  Central  African 
Federation,  accused  the  United  States  and 
Britain  yesterday  of  allowing  the  spread  of 
socialism  and  dictatorship  in  Africa. 

Welensky  asserted  that  American  and  Brit- 
ish policy  toward  African  nations  amounts  to 
a  "double  standard"  under  which  what  is  re- 
garded as  "anathema"  at  home  Is  viewed  as 
"acceptable"  for  Africans.  How  can  one  de- 
plore the  trend  In  South  America  and  yet 
condone  the  same  In  Africa?  he  asked. 

The  Central  African  Federation,  composed 
of  the  British  territories  of  Nyasaland  and 
Northern  and  Southern  Rhodesia,  Is  being 
dissolved.  Nyasaland  and  Northern  Rhodesia 
have  refused  further  association  with  the 
white-dominated  Southern  Rhodesian  gov- 
ernment. 

Speaking  at  a  luncheon  of  the  National 
Press  Club,  Welensky  said  he  is  being  "kicked 
out"  of  office  as  a  result  of  British  policy  and 
plans  to  withdraw  from  politics.  "I've  not 
come  to  this  country  to  ask  for  anything," 
he  said. 

Sir  Roy  is  scheduled  to  confer  with  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  this  morning. 

Giving  the  "costly  pomp  of  independence" 
to  new  African  nations,  Welensky  said,  means 
only  that  they  will  be  subservient  to  "more 
ruthless  and  exacting  masters  than  ever 
colonialism  came  near  to  being."  He  charged 
that  "the  Western  Powers  have  made  It  al- 
most certain  that  political  change  In  Africa 
must  be  by  assassination." 

Welensky  took  particular  aim  at  Nyasa- 
land, declaring  that  it  has  an  annual  per 
capita  Income  of  about  $70 — "what  Is  spent 
In  Britain  on  an  ordinary  dog" — and  assert- 
ing that  16  Africans  have  been  arrested  there 
recently  "for  no  more  than  criticizing  the 
head  of  state." 

The  man  to  whom  he  was  referring, 
Nyasaland's  Prime  Minister  Hastings  Banda, 
Is  also  in  the  United  States.  He  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  present  his  side  of  the  story 
to  President  Kennedy  at  a  meeting  scheduled 
for  Thursday. 
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Welensky  appeared  to  be  seeking  to  cut 
the  ground  out  from  under  the  reported  pur- 
pose of  Banda's  visit:  economic  help. 

Nyasaland  will  lose  about  $20  million  in 
British  assistance  when  It  becomes  Inde- 
pendent. Welensky  said,  adding  with  a  trace 
of  sarcasm.  "I  assume  our  American  friends 
will  step  In  and  play  the  role  of  generous 
donors  once  again." 


U.S.  Foreign  Operations  in  Africa 

The  federation  of  the  Rhodesias  and  Nyasa- 
land has  a  population  of  about  8,200,000. 
North  Rhodesia  produces  much  copper  and 
gold  and  other  minerals,  while  South  Rho- 
desia developed  more  agriculturally.  Much 
acreage  was  given  to  the  Europeans  as  an 
inducement  to  settle  in  the  area.  The  fed- 
eration was  established  In  1953,  and  is  now 
in  a  state  of  instability  toward  self-govern- 
ment and/or  independence,  because  Nyasa- 
land is  eager  to  secede  from  the  federation. 
I  was  Informed  that  the  British  would  soon 
consent  to  Nyasaland's  wishes.  In  North 
Rhodesia  there  is  well-organized  African 
leadership  opposing  the  conservative  white 
factions.  South  Rhodesia's  main  concern 
Is  the  degree  of  African  representation  in 
its  legislature. 

North  Rhodesia  has  a  total  population  of 
2,309,000,  with  84,900  non-Africans;  South 
Rhodesia,  3,030,000,  with  243.000  non-Afri- 
cans; and  Nyasaland,  2.800,000,  with  21,400 
non-Africans — a  total  population  of  8,139,000 
in  the  federation.  Its  total  area  is  487,000 
square  miles — as  large  as  Texas,  California. 
Wisconsin,  and  Massachusetts  combined. 

During  my  visit  in  1953,  formation  of  the 
federation  was  just  about  to  come  into  being. 
It  was  to  consist  of  South  Rhodesia,  a  self- 
governing  colony  since  1923:  North  Rhodesia 
and  Nyasaland,  which  were  British  protecto- 
rates under  the  direct  administration  of  the 
British  Colonial  Office. 

The  fear  of  the  native  Africans  domiciled 
In  North  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  that  they 
would  be  ruled  by  the  Europeans  who  were 
residing  in  all  three  areas  of  the  proposed 
federation,  led  to  an  agreement  that  powers 
regulating  the  daily  life  of  the  Africans, 
would  remain  with  the  territorial  govern- 
ment. Certain  common  services  and  powers 
affecting  Europeans  primarily  were  given  to 
the  federal  government.  It  was  also  pro- 
vided that  North  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland 
should  continue  to  enjoy  separate  govern- 
ments under  the  protection  of  the  British 
crown  for  as  long  as  their  respective  peoples 
desired.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  federa- 
tion would  attain  Independence  only  when 
the  inhabitants  of  the  three  territories  ex- 
pressed a  desire  for  It  themselves. 

The  principal  responsibilities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  In  the  spheres  of  ex- 
ternal affairs  (where  certain  functions  have 
been  delegated  by  the  United  Kingdom  Gov- 
ernment) and  In  such  matters  as  defense. 
Immigration,  Imports  and  exports,  citizen- 
ship, customs,  and  currency  and  coinage. 
A^  a  matter  of  fact,  the  principal  responsibili- 
ties retained  by  the  territorial  governments 
are  the  administration  of  African  affairs, 
African  agriculture,  African  primary  and 
secondary  education,  police  and  Internal 
security,  and  labor.  There  were  certain 
provisions  made  for  the  review  of  the  fed- 
eral constitution  within  a  certain  period. 
In  order  to  determine  whether  changes  would 
be  In  order. 

Reviews  have  been  made,  and  certain  rec- 
ommendations followed,  but  it  looks  as 
through  secession  will  be  demanded  by  Ny- 
asaland, as  well  as  Northern  Rhodesia.  The 
main  advocate  of  secession,  from  what  I  can 
understand,  is  Nyasaland,  the  poorest  and 
least  able  to  take  care  of  Itself.  From  all 
Indications,  tremendous  progress  had  been 
made  by  the  federation  as  a  whole  since 
1963  and  up  to  about  1961.  when  there  de- 
veloped rumblings  of  possible  secession  by 
Nyasaland  and  Northern  Rhodesia. 


It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  arrest  the 
great  Industrial  development  that  has  taken 
place  since  federation.  There  Is  no  doubt 
tliat  many  of  the  natives — the  blacks — have 
benefited  and  are  now  benefiting  from  such 
development.  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes 
when  I  flew  over  a  portion  of  Salisbury  as 
we  approached  the  airfield.  When  I  was 
here  In  1953  there  were  no  skyscrapers,  there 
were  few  fine  schools  and  churches,  or  mod- 
ern homes.  Today  the  city  Is  a  real  metrop- 
olis. This  area  has  attained,  in  only  a  few 
years,  second  place  in  all  of  Africa  for  in- 
dustrial development.  Its  further  progress 
is  even  more  promising  if  only  the  existing 
leadership  can  be  maintained.  If  each  ter- 
ritory is  to  go  its  own  way.  it  will  be  calami- 
tous to  the  natives.  Especially  will  that 
be  true  of  Nyasaland,  by  far  the  poorest  of 
the  three  territories. 

It  would  be  far  better  to  permit  the  fed- 
eration to  continue  to  function,  and  perhaps 
In  a  short  period  of  time  Independence  could 
be  granted  to  the  federated  states  as  a  unit. 
It  would  be  tragic  if  secession  were  permitted. 
If  It  should  happen  then  Nyasaland's  prog- 
ress will  be  greatly  retarded  for  lack  of  re- 
sources. Almost  100  percent  of  Its  black 
population  Is  engaged  In  subsistence  farm- 
ing. Most  of  the  farming  is  done  by  hand — 
with  the  hoe  and  the  rake. 

There  are  only  42  teachers  who  would 
qualify  for  teaching  In  the  secondary  schools 
now  In  existence,  I  was  Informed.  Nyasa- 
land receives  much  financial  help  from  the 
Federal  Government  because  the  territories 
of  Northern  and  Southern  Rhodesia  are  very 
rich  in  mineral  and  manufacturing  resources. 
Nyasaland  will  require  outside  aid  for  an 
indefinite  period  should  secession  occur,  and 
it  might  be  well  to  warn  its  present  leader- 
ship that  such  aid  will  not  come  from  the 
United  States.  Let  the  British,  who  are  not 
objecting  to  secession,  from  what  I  can  un- 
derstand, take  over  the  burdens  of  this  un- 
fortunate area  of  Africa. 

Unscrupulous  leaders  are  fanning  jealousy 
toward  the  whites,  and  trying  to  build  up 
race  hatred  for  everything  the  white  man 
stands  for — even  such  benefits  as  law  and 
order,  medicine  and  education.  I  was  told 
that  in  Nyasaland  and  Northern  Rhodesia 
the  institutions  of  civilization  are  being 
portrayed  as  part  of  the  federation,  and  the 
federation  as  the  enemy  of  the  natives. 

Churches,  schools,  hospitals,  and  farm 
buildings,  particularly  those  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Africans  themselves,  have  been 
destroyed  by  fire.  Supporters  of  moderate 
political  parties  have  been  physically  at- 
tacked, and  such  programs  as  the  inocula- 
tion and  dipping  of  cattle  against  disease 
have  been  stopped  In  many  places  because 
of  Intimidation  and  because  the  dipping 
tanks  have  been  filled  with  stones.  The  vac- 
cination of  Africans  against  smallpox  and 
spraying  against  malaria  have  been  opposed 
for  ix)lltical  gain  and  called  the  "white  man's 
evil." 

It  seems  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  this  is 
to  destroy  all  support  for  the  present  Federal 
Government,  thus  clearing  the  way  for  the 
local  extremist  leaders  to  rule  without  chal- 
lenge and  for  their  own  benefit.  While  the 
terrorist  acts  are  being  carried  on  In  the 
name  of  "freedom"  and  "Independence,"  they 
are  really  the  efforts  of  a  few  corrupt  and 
self-seeking  leaders  to  gain  political  control 
regardless  of  their  people's  welfare. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  whole  issue  at  the 
international  level  is  saturated  in  politics. 
No  doubt  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  are  anxious  to  retain  the  sup- 
port of  the  secessionists  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  find  it  strange  that  our  Government 
has  done  all  in  its  power  to  prevent  the 
State  of  Katanga  In  the  former  Belgian  Col- 
ony from  seceding  for  fear  the  Congo  will 
brefkk  up  Into  many  separate  "Independent" 
countries.  But  In  the  case  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  North  and  South  Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 


land. we  are  not  objecting.  We  are  appar- 
ently willing  to  go  along  with  the  United 
Kingdom.  This  appears  to  be  Inconsistent 
and  fuzzy  diplomacy,  to  say  the  least. 


PROFITS  FROM  SPACE 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  the  Congress  is  involved  in  a 
discussion  of  the  validity  and  the  worth 
of  making  large  sums  of  appropriation 
money  available  for  our  efforts  in  space, 
it  seems  to  me  particularly  timely  that 
a  splendid  article,  entitled  "Our  Spin- 
Off  Profits  From  Space,"  written  by  Dr. 
Toby  Preedman,  and  published  in  This 
Week  magazine  for  October  6,  1963, 
should  be  printed  in  the  Record  for  the 
edification  of  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  this  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Our  Spin-Off  Profits  From  Space 
(By  Dr.  Toby  Freedman) 

A  dlBtingulshed  U.S.  Senator  expressed 
himself  this  way:  "What  do  we  want  with 
this  vast  worthless  area — these  endless 
mountains,  deserts,  and  whirlwinds  of  dust? 
I  win  not  vote  one  cent  from  the  public  treas- 
ury for  the  project." 

But  it  wasn't  the  moon  the  Senator  was 
referring  to.  It  was  California.  Daniel 
Webster,  120  years  ago,  was  opposing  the 
appropriation  of  $50,000  to  establish  mall 
service  to  the  Far  West. 

Space  scientists  today  are  In  the  same  spot 
as  Webster's  opponents  In  1844 — who 
couldn't  predict  the  discovery  of  gold  In 
1848.  We  can't  foresee  exactly  what  we  will 
get  out  of  our  proposed  $20  to  $40  billion 
trip  to  the  moon.  But  we  are  following  one 
of  the  great  laws  of  history:  the  dedicated 
pioneer  shall  have  his  discovery.  It  may  not 
be  what  he  was  looking  for.  But  it  may  be 
better. 

All  great  pioneering  efforts  have  this  in 
common — the  enthusiasm,  excitement,  and 
adventure  they  generate  release  tremendous 
intellectual  and  emotional  energies.  The 
orginal  goal  may  not  be  reached  but  the 
byproducts  may  even  surpass  that  goal. 

Columbus  failed  to  reach  India,  but 
stumbled  on  a  continent.  Alexander  Flem- 
ing wondered  why  his  staphylococci  culture 
was  getting  moldy.    The  mold  was  penicillin. 

The  Apollo  manned  lunar  program  also 
will  have  its  share  of  glorious  accidents.  It 
Is  rapidly  unfolding  into  a  measure  of  the 
total  technical  competence  of  this  Nation — 
the  most  demanding  national  goal  the  United 
States  has  ever  set  for  itself  in  peacetime. 
The  more  than  9,000  Industrial  organizations 
contributing  to  space  flight  are  uncovering 
new  facts,  new  products,  and  new  ways  to 
do  things. 

In  the  same  way  the  manned  moon  shot, 
still  several  years  in  the  future,  has  already 
brought  discoveries  which  have  changed  our 
lives,  from  the  new  nosecone  ceramics  to 
newly  opened  medical  research  paths.  I  have 
compiled  a  list  of  some  of  the  great  spin-off 
benefits  that  the  spyace  age  has  already 
ushered  in. 

medical  miracles 

Electronic  circuits  simUar  to  those  used  In 
spaceship  guidance  systems  will  soon  help 
make  the  blind  see.  the  deaf  hear  and  the 
lame  walk.  A  portable  radar  set  worn  on  the 
chest  Is  being  tried  out  for  certain  blind 
people.  An  electronic  "organ  of  Corti"  for 
one  type  of  deafness  is  now  In  the  prototype 
stage  and  a  Brooklyn  surgeon,  by  closing  a 
switch,  enabled  a  paralyzed  patient  to  stand 
up  and  walk. 
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A  fanner — a  stroke  victim — In  nilnoU 
wean  a  cpace  (ult.  He  Isn't  going  to  tbe 
moon.  Btit  the  prcMurlzed  sxilt  took  him 
out  ol  bed  and  made  It  poMible  for  him  to 
work  again. 

iNsniK  woax 

A  revolutionary  development  by  a  space 
lab  made  it  poaaible  for  a  500-kllocycle  trans- 
mitter to  work  8  hoxirs  nonatop  on  electrical 
power  generated  across  electrodes  implanted 
under  a  rat's  skin.  No  biological  functions 
were  disturbed  in  the  process.  This  is  of 
intense  interest  to  medical  men,  since  it 
allows  electronic  devlcea  implanted  in  the 
body  to  regulate  its  functions  or  to  monitor 
physiological  reactions  without  using  any 
extremely  connected  wires. 

A  "breathing  checker "  used  on  Project 
Mercury  astronauts  in  space  la  now  aiding 
cancer  research. 

riASH    WARNINGS 

Electronic  sensors  similar  to  those  plas- 
tered on  the  astronauts'  bodies  to  measure 
their  physical  reactions  to  spaceflight  now 
act  as  "electronic  nurses"  in  hospitals  to 
signal  for  flash  warnings  of  changes  in  pa- 
tients' conditions. 

TINT    HXLPKRS 

Pinpoint-size  ball  bearings  for  satellite 
equipment  are  now  used  in  ultra-high-speed 
painless  dental  drills.  Tiny  transistors  de- 
signed for  spacecraft  equipment  have  made 
possible  lightweight  hearing  aids. 

NrW    CAMCEB    SXTRCEKT 

Cryogenic  cancer  surgery  in  which  cancer- 
ous cells  are  literally  frozen  to  death  owes 
its  development  to  low-temperature  liquids 
used  in  space. 

HKALTHT    PIOK.E,    TOO 

Not  only  the  sick  but  healthy  people  will 
benefit  from  medical  spin-offs.  In  fact,  a 
new  branch  of  medicine  has  been  created: 
the  study  of  healthy  people  and  the  en- 
hancement of  their  capabilities. 

X-ray  equipment  developed  for  examina- 
tion of  Polaris  rocket  motors  makes  It  pos- 
sible to  produce  bxmian  X-ray  photographs 
at  only  one-thirtieth  the  previous  radiation 
exposxire. 

NOITMXDICAL    MUACLES 

Since  I  am  a  physician  I  have  naturally 
thought  of  the  successes  of  the  space  pro- 
gram in  ray  own  field,  contributions  that  to 
my  mind  have  already  paid  back  the  cost. 
But  many  scientists  point  to  great  achieve- 
ments in  other  areas: 

Space  research  has  also  developed  a  new 
housepalnt  that  never  needs  renewing,  and  a 
glass   that  stajrs   sterile   permanently. 

A  system  of  weather  satellites  will  lead  to 
accurate  prediction  and  partial  control  of 
the  weather,  saving  billions  for  agriculture, 
for  the  lumber,  transportation,  and  retail 
marketing  Industries. 

Besides  reducing  the  waste  of  water  re- 
sources and  the  damage  Inflicted  by  storms, 
research  on  concentrated  food  for  astronauts 
may  break  the  back  of  world  hxinger.  World- 
wide communication  systems  using  telstar- 
llke  satellites  will  advance  international  un- 
derstanding and  cooperation. 

Studies  of  the  earth  in  the  clear  light  of 
space  may  tell  us  more  about  our  own 
planet — such  as  the  surprising  discovery  we 
made  a  few  years  ago  that  we're  pear- 
shaped — than  we  can  ever  learn  from  its 
surface. 

MOaX   TO    COMZ 

I  have  100  pages  of  notes  on  other  spin- 
offs from  the  space  program,  from  Jet-drills 
for  mining  taconlte  and  computers  that 
teach  Spanish  to  the  possibility  of  tSi- 
conditioned  clothing  operated  by  tiny  sun- 
power  satellite  generators.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  greatest  retiims  lie  in  the 
future,  as  unknown  to  us  as  California  gold 
In  1844. 


I  All  these  beneflts — and  the  moon,  too — 
^11  be  ours  for  an  annual  cost  of  $6  billion 
"Vhich,  by  the  way.  Is  less  than  we  spend 
«very  year  on  face  powder,  lipstick,  and  nail 
polish. 

In  any  case,  the  Old  World  is  gone  forever. 
As  President  Kennedy  said.  "Space  is  there 
4nd  we're  going  to  climb  It."  The  only  ques- 
tion Is  will  we  get  to  the  moon — first  or 
Second? 


ERIEVIEW 


^l 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
On  September  30  I  spoke  in  this  Chamber 
ifegaxding  the  proposed  Erieview  urban 
Renewal  project  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Printed  in  the  Concrissional  Record 
trith  my  remarks  were  an  article  and  an 
Editorial  from  the  Cleveland  Press. 
]  At  that  time  I  was  critical  of  the  fact 
that  an  employee  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfBce  w£is  permitted  to  conduct 
%n.  investigation  and  write  a  report  on 

matter  in  which  it  was  stated  he  ad- 

itted    he    was    somewhat    prejudiced, 
fow,  an  article  has  appeared  in  the  Plain 

;aler,  one  of  Ohio's  great  newspapers  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  one  of  the  great 
iewspai>ers  of  the  Nation,  wherein 
[arion  R.  Beeman,  who  before  his  re- 
tirement last  May  was  head  of  the  Cleve- 
land Office  of  the  General  Accounting 
pfflce.  denies  that  he  was  prejudiced 
Against  the  Erieview  project. 
I  In  the  interests  of  fairness,  also,  in  or- 
der that  my  colleagues  may  have  all  the 
lacts  before  them,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  "Prejudice  Not 
Mine,  Retorts  GAO  Aid,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Plain  Dealer  on  October  3, 
i963,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 

}int  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ivas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
is  follows: 

PucjTTDicK  Not  Mime,  Retorts  OAO  Am 
(By  James  M.  Naughton) 

Genial,  graciotis  Marlon  R.  Beeman,  67, 
^Ikes  nothing  better  in  retirement  than  to 
tead  a  good  book  or  putter  in  the  garden  of 
his  Moreland  Hills  home. 

Beeman  retired  in  May  from  his  post  as 
bead  of  the  Cleveland  office  of  the  U.S.  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  which  is  charged  with 
inaking  sure — for  Congress — that  Federal 
tnoney  is  spent  properly. 

The  gray-haired,  gray-mustached  Beeman 
^miles  a  lot  In  conversation.  He  speaks 
topenly  and  frankly.  It  is  easy  to  tell  he 
fippreclates  tbe  value  of  a  word. 
!  One  word — prejudiced — has  made  of 
Beeman  overnight  a  national  villain.  He 
♦vas  criticized  in  a  Senate  speech  Monday  by 
US.  Senator  Stxphki*  M.  YotrNC,  Democrat. 
Of  Ohio.  YOX7NC  said  Beeman's  actions 
^Jeopardized  the  future  development  of  a 
great  city  •  •  •."  The  speech  is  a  part  of  his- 
tory, as  part  of  the  Congkesstonal  Record. 
'  Beeman  laid  the  groundwork  for  a  GAO 
Report  on  the  U.S.  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  which  sharply  criticized  the  Agency 
for  its  approval  of  plans  to  demolish  stand- 
ard buildings  in  Cleveland's  Erieview  urban 
renewal  project. 

I  On  September  23,  a  story  in  the  Cleveland 
Press  quoted  Beeman  as  saying  he  was 
*'somewhat  prejudiced"  against  Erieview  be- 
fore starting  his  investigation.  An  editorial 
the  next  day  in  the  Press  claimed  "The  Dice 
Were  Loaded"  against  Erieview  because  of 
^eeman's  prejudice. 

i  Actually,  Beeman  said  yesterday  In  an  In- 
terview, the  dice  were  loaded  against  Beeman 
tnd  the  GAO.     Not  until  yesterday's  Inter- 


view did  he  make  public  his  ire  over  what 
he  says  was  a  misquotation. 

"It  doesn't  hurt  me  one  way  or  the  other," 
he  explained.    "My  friends  know  the  truth." 

He  is  speaking  out,  he  said,  because  "what 
I  do  feel  bad  about  Is  an  attempt  to  try  to 
discredit  one  of  our  GAO  office  reports.  To 
try  to  make  our  office  look  bad  through  an 
unjustified  attack  one  me — that  I  don't  like." 

Beeman  said  he  has  pride  in  the  GAO  and 
In  the  work  he  did  tor  it. 

Senator  Young  has  since  admitted  to  a 
Plain  Dealer  Washington  bureau  reporter 
that  he  had  only  the  two  Press  articles  to 
support  his  Senate  speech  criticizing  Bee- 
man. 

He  also  admitted  that  he  did  not  see  a 
September  24  Plain  Dealer  story  quoting  Bee- 
man, in  clarification,  as  having  "no  ill  feel- 
ing before,  during,  or  after  our  study  against 
the  city.  HHFA,  or  Erieview.  We  were  Just 
collecting  tbe  facts  and  turning  them  over  to 
our  Washington  office." 

Beeman  said  the  Press  reporter  who  quoted 
him  as  being  "somewhat  prejudiced"  angled 
for  several  minutes  to  get  those  words  in 
Beeman's  mouth. 

"I  don't  recall  using  it,"  Beeman  said  yes- 
terday. "Saying  you  are  'somewhat  preju- 
diced' Is  like  saying  you  are  'somewhat 
pregnant.'    I'm  not  silly  enough  to  say  that." 

He  reiterated  that  "some  30  people"  worked 
on  the  GAO  report — through  six  stages  of 
revision  and  review  in  Washington — before 
it  became  a  finished  product. 

Young  was  quoted  In  his  Senate  speech  as 
saying:  "It  has  now  come  to  light  that  the 
GAO  official  who  wrote  the  first  report  was 
Marlon  R.  Beeman  and  that  he  was  'some- 
what prejudiced'  against  Erieview  even  be- 
fore he  began  his  report." 

Beeman  pleasantly  remarked  he  held  no 
grudge  against  Young. 

"I'm  a  registered  Democrat,"  he  said.  "I 
always  had  respect  for  Youmg.  I  voted  for 
him  before  and  I'll  probably  vote  for  him 
again." 

He  said  the  GAO  is  "responsible  to  Con- 
gress, including  Senator  Young.  Our  duties 
are  to  protect  Federal  funds,  to  be  sure  they 
are  spent  the  way  Congress  Intended." 

In  his  remarks  to  the  Senate.  Young  said 
he  had  studied  the  report  thoroughly  and 
also  that  "some  of  the  suggestions  merit 
further  consideration,  particularly  those  re- 
garding the  classification  of  substandard 
buUdlngs." 

ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  HRUSKA  BE- 
FORE NEBRASKA  ASSOCIATION  OP 
SOIL  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 
DISTRICTS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  Ne- 
braska Association  of  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts  held  its  23d  an- 
nual convention  in  Norfolk,  Nebr.,  Octo- 
ber 6  to  8. 

Their  programs  are  always  of  great 
educational  and  inspirational  nature. 
This  year  was  no  exception.  There  is 
always  kept  in  mind  by  their  committees 
and  officers  the  close  and  dedicated  inter- 
est which  all  of  the  membership  stoutly 
maintain  in  the  field  of  soil  and  water 
conservation. 

The  meeting  in  Norfolk  marked  the 
end  of  a  2-year  term  as  president  for 
Mr.  Elmer  Juracek,  of  O'Neill.  His  lead- 
ership has  been  constructive  and  sound. 
The  convention  elected  in  his  place  Mer- 
lon England,  of  North  Platte,  heretofore 
vice  president  of  the  group.  Confidence 
was  generally  shared  that  Mr.  England 
would  carry  on  as  president  in  the  best 
traditions  of  that  office. 
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It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  on  the 
progrsmi  on  Monday,  October  7.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks  I 
made  on  that  occasion  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  of  Senator  Roman  L.  Hruska,  Be- 
fore the  Nebraska  Association  of  Soil  and 

Water  Conservation  Districts,  23d  Annual 

Conference,    Norfolk,    Nebb.,    Octobee    7, 

1963 

President-elect  England,  President  Juracek, 
members  and  friends  of  the  Nebraska  Associ- 
ation of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts, it  is  good  to  be  with  you  today  to  report 
to  you  as  your  Senator  and  to  visit  about  the 
progress  and  the  problems  of  soil  and  water 
conservation. 

Principally,  I  want  to  discuss  two  bills 
now  in  the  Congress,  both  growing  out  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  National  Water  Resources  of 
the  86th  Congress.  Its  report  was  made  to 
the  first  session  of  the  87th  Congress  in  Jan- 
uary 1961. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  important  studies 
ever  undertaken  by  a  congressional  commit- 
tee. Its  subject  may  lack  the  drama  of  civil 
rights,  or  crime  hearing  or  the  tax  reduction 
bill,  but  In  its  overall  Impact,  it  has  vastly 
more  significance.  It  is  literally  a  life  and 
death  matter. 

This  report  brought  Into  sharp  and  star- 
tling focus  the  urgency  of  the  need  for  action 
to  head  off  the  day  when  shortages  of  water 
supplies  will  constitute  a  significant  barrier 
to  our  economic  and  social  progress. 

The  committee  made  five  major  recom- 
mendations, each  one  of  which  was  backed 
up  by  volumes  of  testimony,  charts,  graphs, 
and  projections.  Briefly  stated,  the  recom- 
mendations were : 

First.  The  Federal  Government,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  States,  should  prepare  and 
keep  up  to  date  plans  for  comprehensive 
water  development  and  management  for  all 
major  river  basins  of  the  United  States. 

Second.  The  Federal  Government  should 
stimulate  more  active  participation  by  the 
States  in  planning  and  undertaking  water 
development  and  management  activities  by 
setting  up  a  10-year  program  of  grants  to 
the   States  for   water  resources   planning. 

Third.  The  Federal  Government  should 
undertake  a  coordinated  scientific  research 
program  on  water. 

Fourth.  The  Federal  Government  should 
prepare  biennially  an  assessment  of  the 
water  supply  demand  outlook  for  each  of 
the  water  resource  regions  of  the  United 
States. 

Fifth.  The  Federal  Government  In  coop- 
eration with  the  States  should  take  steps  to 
encourage  efficiency  in  water  development 
and  use. 

Those  recommendations  were  not  made 
lightly.  They  were  made  against  a  back- 
ground of  studies  which  identified  several 
major  portions  of  the  United  States,  which 
by  1980  will  be  short  of  water  to  meet  Its 
commitments  to  a  growing  population  and 
Increased  demands  by  agriculture  and  In- 
dustry. 

Among  the  five  major  "trouble  regions"  Is 
our  upper  Missouri  Valley.  And  the  year 
1980  is  only  17  years  away. 

The  recommendations  were  based  on  the 
committee's  belief  that  future  water  de- 
mands can  be  met  best  by  a  proper  combi- 
nation of  the  following  efforts:  (a)  construc- 
tion program;  (b)  scientific  research;  (c)  de- 
velopment of  known  technical  methods;  and 
(d)  strengthening  of  Government  policies  af- 
fecting water  development  and  use.  How- 
ever, the  select  committee  report  wisely  ob- 
serves : 

Such  a  combination  of  efforts  cannot  be 
achieved    overnight,    and    will    require    the 


combined  efforts  of  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  of  the  Federal  Government,  as 
well  as  a  continuation  and  strengthening  of 
work  in  these  fields  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  private  enterprise. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  was  pleased  to  Join  with 
Senator  Anderson,  of  New  Mexico,  In  cospon- 
soring  a  bill  to  implement  recommendation 
No.  3  of  the  Senate  report.  That  bill,  S.  2, 
establishes  at  land-grant  colleges  and  univer- 
sities water  resource  research  laboratories  to 
pursue  on  a  broad  front  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions of  how  best  to  conserve  and  manage 
our  water  resources. 

S.  2,  as  you  know,  has  been  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  hearings  have  already  been  held 
In  the  House.  There  is  a  very  good  chance 
that  it  will  be  approved  this  year,  permitting 
the  initiation  of  water  research  centers  at 
colleges  and  universities  across  the  Nation 
by  1964,  or  at  the  latest,  by  1965. 

It  is  a  good  bill  and  will  mean  a  great  deal 
for  Nebraska.  One  of  Its  chief  attractions 
is  the  fact  that  it  Is  based  on  the  time- 
honored  concept  of  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887 
which  first  established  the  system  of  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations  at  colleges  of 
agriculture.  It  laid  out  a  pattern  of  Federal- 
State  cooperation  which  has  worked  remark- 
ably well. 

We  have  a  rather  different  problem,  how- 
ever. In  a  bill  now  before  the  Senate  to  im- 
plement recommendations  1  and  2  of  the 
select  committee's  report.  This  bill,  also 
introduced  by  Senator  Anderson,  is  called 
the  River  Basin  Commission  bill,  or  S.  1111. 
It  Is  a  revision  of  a  similar  measure  offered 
2  years  ago  which  encountered  very  stiff 
resistance  from  those  who  contend  that 
States'  water  rights  are  paramount  to  Federal 
rights.  This  has  been  a  definite  national 
policy  of  a  century's  standing.  The  hearings 
before  the  combined  Committees  on  Public 
Works  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  dead- 
locked on  this  old,  old  controversy. 

The  bill,  in  addition  to  making  funds  avail- 
able to  the  States  for  developing  water  plans, 
would  have  created  a  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  Interior, 
Agriculture,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  the  Army. 

The  controversial  provision  dealt  with  the 
establishment  of  Individual  river  basin  plan- 
ning commissions.  The  States  objected, 
among  other  things,  to  setting  up  a  commis- 
sion at  the  request  of  only  one  State;  they 
contended  that  two-thirds  of  the  States  in- 
volved should  make  the  request. 

More  than  that,  however,  the  States  balked 
at  the  idea  of  appointment  by  the  President 
of  the  members  of  the  commissions.  They 
argued  that  this  meant  Federal  domination. 
They  insisted  on  the  right  to  appoint  their 
own  representatives.  And  finally,  the  States 
wanted  language  written  into  the  bill  which 
would  recognize  the  primary  rights  of  States 
to  their  own  water  resources. 

Senator  Anderson  recognizing  the  old  and 
deep  division  of  opinion  on  the  State  versus 
Federal  water  rights,  has  this  year  intro- 
duced a  compromise  bill  which  appears  to 
go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  problem. 
In  seeking  such  a  solution,  he  has  my 
fullest  support,  because  like  It  or  not,  plan- 
ning of  some  kind  is  going  to  be  done 
whether  the  Congress  provides  an  orderly 
way  or  not.  It  wUl  require  the  best  efforts 
of  all  of  us  wlio  are  concerned  about  the 
conservation  of  soil  and  water  to  work  dUi- 
gently  toward  Oils  end.  There  is  not  much 
time.  ^ 

Senator  Andrson  has  attempted  to  meet 
the  objections  raised  in  the  last  Congress  by 
working  out  with  representatives  of  the  In- 
terstate Conference  on  Water  Problems  of 
the  Council  of  State  Governments  language 
which  is  Intended  to  preserve  the  status  quo 
In  regard  to  water  rights  and  to  let  the  debate 
over  that  issue  proceed. 

Whether  this  will  accomplish  its  objec- 
tive, it  is  difficult  to  say. 


There  are,  moreover,  some  aspects  of  the 
bill  which  I  find  particularly  troublesome. 
The  river  commissions  will  have  a  chair- 
man appointed  by  the  President.  The  other 
representatives  come  from  each  of  the 
States  involved  and  each  of  the  agencies 
which  the  President  finds  has  a  substantial 
Interest  in  the  planning.  As  a  practical 
matter,  this  will  mean  the  Department  of 
Interior,  Army — that  is  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers— Agriculture,  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Commerce,  and  perhaps  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  That  means  that  in  nearly 
all  cases  there  will  be  half  a  dozen  Federal 
representatives,  plus  the  Chairman. 

Pew  of  these  commissions  will  Involve  six 
States,  so  the  Federal  view  will  be  better 
represented  than  the  States.  It  seems  to 
me  consideration  might  be  given  to  allowing 
each  State  two  representatives  to  better  bal- 
ance the  Commission. 

It  is  true  that  so  far  as  voting  is  concerned, 
there  are  only  two  votes,  that  of  the  Chair- 
man, appointed  by  the  President,  and  the 
vice  chairman,  appointed  by  the  States. 
That  seems  a  fair  division,  but  recalling  the 
top-heavy  Federal  representation  on  the 
Commission,  the  States  may  be  over- 
whelmed by  sheer  weight. 

Another  thorny  question  revolves  around 
adequate  compensation  for  disturbed  or 
appropriated  State  water  rights.  The  argu- 
ment is  made  that  this  has  no  place  in  a 
planning  bill,  but  to  provide  for  this  in  the 
legislation  itself  might  go  a  long  way  toward 
meeting  the  objections  of  those  who  fear 
the  arbitrary  action  of  Federal  bureaus. 

I  am  sure  that  S.  1111  Is  not  a  perfect  bill. 
Even  if  it  is  enacted  this  year — and  that  is 
only  a  50-50  proposition  at  the  moment — 
it  would  take  from  8  to  10  years  to  organize 
the  commissions,  make  the  studies  and  com- 
plete the  reports. 

Ten  years  from  now  would  be  1973  and 
that  would  be  only  7  years  away  from  the 
1980  date  of  water  shortage  forecast  by  the 
Senate  select  committee. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  support  the 
principle  and  purpose  of  S.  1111.  Overall,  It 
it  Is  a  good  bill.  I  shall  develop  my  views 
more  fully  during  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  measure 
may  be  Improved  along  the  lines  discussed 
with  you  here  today. 

The  Nation,  under  the  leadership  of  peo- 
ple like  you  who  are  dedicated  to  the  conser- 
vation of  our  resovirces,  must  very  soon 
make  up  its  mind.  The  solution  may  wait, 
but  the  problem  will  not. 


TWENTY  YEARS  OF  RECLAMATION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  modern  West  owes 
much  to  the  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  It  has  created  green,  fer- 
tile fields  out  of  deserts  and  helped  pro- 
vide the  power  for  a  complex  economy 
of  industry  and  commerce. 

An  analysis  of  the  Bureau's  work  ap- 
peared September  3  in  the  Powell  Trib- 
une. Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Powell  Tribune,  Sept.  3,  1963] 
Twentt   Years  of  Reclamation 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  will  look  back 
on  20  years  of  river  basin  swlmlnistration 
September  9,  when  regional  offices  were  es- 
tablished in  the  West.  September  9,  1943. 

At  one  time  Billings,  headquarters  for  re- 
gion No.  6,  served  the  entire  Missouri  River 
Basin  drainage.  Later,  region  No.  7  was 
established  in  Denver. 
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A  look  at  the  past.  Just  since  September 
1943  In  region  No.  6,  reveals  the  construction 
of  12  storage  dams  and  reservoirs,  and  two 
other  multiple-purpose  dams  are  under  con- 
struction. 

The  14  reservoirs,  located  In  northern 
Wyoming,  Montana.  North  Dakota,  and 
South  Dakota  will  have  a  total  cap>aclty  of 
6.783.000  acre-feet. 

In  the  same  period.  115,000  irrigable  acres 
have  been  made  available  for  irrigation,  rep- 
resented by  14  units  or  projects,  which  In- 
cludes the  Heart  Mountain  unit.  Currently 
under  construction  are  the  facilities  for  an 
additional  49.700-acre  unit  which  includes 
acreage  under  Yellowtall  Dam. 

Within  the  Upper  Missouri  River  Basin. 
the  Bxireau  says  it  Is  continuing  wwk  in 
preparation  of  some  additional  90  Irrigation 
uniu  located  in  Montana.  North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota,  and  northern  Wyoming  which 
will  serve  2'^  million  acres  of  land,  about 
one-tenth  of  which  Is  to  be  provided  a  sup- 
plemental water  supply. 

Other  benefits  of  the  Bureau's  work  In 
addition  to  Irrigation  are  flood  control,  mu- 
nicipal and  Indxistrlal  water  supplies,  recrea- 
tional opportunities.  Improvement  of  flsh  and 
wildlife  habitat,  the  benefits  of  multiple- 
purpose  dams  and  reservoirs,  and  the  low- 
ooet  h3rdroelectric  power  with  a  system  now 
that  has  a  capacity  of  1.630.000  kilowatts  of 
Federal  hydropower  in  Its  eastern  division. 

Reclamation  has  been  a  big  boost  for  the 
West.  There  Is  still  much  to  be  achieved 
through  unused  water  supplies  and  devel- 
opment of  sites  for  hydropower  by  either 
private  or  public  sources. 


THE  MUSKIE  WATER  POLLUTION 
BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday,  in  the  course  of  my  remarks 
(m  the  critical  question  of  air  and  water 
pollution,  I  referred  to  S.  649,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  sponsored  by  Senator 
MxxsKiz  and  others,  and  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Unfortunately,  my  brief  summary  of  the 
bill  did  not  reflect  some  of  the  important 
revisions  in  the  bill,  made  by  ths  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  leg- 
islation. I  wish  to  summarize  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  649.  as  amended  and  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

First.  The  bill  sets  the  purpose  of  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  "to  enhance 
the  quality  and  value  of  our  water  re- 
sources and  to  establish  a  national 
policy  for  the  prevention,  control,  and 
abatement  of  water  pollution." 

Second.  Under  the  bill,  an  additional 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  would  be  authorized  to 
supervise  water  pollution  control  activi- 
ties. A  new  water  pollution  control 
administration  would  be  established  to 
administer  comprehensive  programs  for 
water  pollution  control,  interstate  co- 
operation and  uniform  law  activities, 
enforcement  of  abatement,  and  Federal 
installation  pollution  abatement  pro- 
grams. 

Third.  The  legislation  would  author- 
ize a  4-year,  $20-million-a-year  grant 
program  for  research  and  the  develop- 
ment o(  improved  methods  of  coping 
with  the  problem  of  combined  storm  and 
sanitary  sewer  systems.  Grants  would 
be  on  a  50-50  matching  basis.    It  would 


Iticrease  sewage  treatment  plant  maxi- 
itum  grants  from  $600,000  to  $1  million 
for  each  community,  and  from  $2,400,000 
to  $4  million  for  a  combined  system  for 
several  communities.  It  would  author- 
ise an  additional  10  percent  in  the 
aimount  of  a  grant  for  construction  of 
waste  treatment  works  for  projects  con- 
fbrming  with  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
4  metropolitan  area. 

Fourth.  S.  649  would  direct  the  appli- 
Qation  of  enforcement  measures  to  abate 
pollution  when  any  person  is  prevented 
from  marketing  shellfish  or  shellfish 
products  in  interstate  commerce  as  a 
ijesult  of  such  pollution. 
j  Fifth.  The  proposed  legislation  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  encourage  the 
4evelopment  of  quality  standards  on  in- 
tjerstate  rivers  and  to  set  such  standards 
iii  the  absence  of  standards  set  by  State 
QT  Interstate  agencies  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act.  The  discharge  of  pollution  into  a 
(Classified  river  lowering  the  quality  of 

?-ie  water  below  that  established  by  the 
uality  standards  would  be  subject  to 
batement  enforcement  under  the  act. 
The  bill  would  tighten  up  on  the  abate- 
4ient  and  control  of  pollution  from  Fed- 
eral installations. 

Sixth.  The  bill  establishes  a  procedure 
Jor  liaison  between  the  Department  of 
[ealth,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
)ap  and  detergent  industry  for  the  de- 
velopment of  decomposable  detergents 
^nd  standards  of  decomposability  for 
$uch  detergents.  It  would  require  rules 
and  regulations  preventing  the  Importa- 
|ion  of  detergents  not  meeting  such 
standards,  and  would  authorize  similar 
tules  and  regulations  preventing  the 
transportation  and  sale  In  interstate 
Commerce  of  detergents  not  meeting 
Standards  of  decomposability.  The  pro- 
posed standards  would  be  develoi>ed  and 
recommended  by  a  committee  composed 
tt  industry  and  Department  representa- 
tives. The  Secretary  would  not  be  per- 
initted  to  issue  the  standards  and  regu- 
lations until  the  committee  had  certified 
that  detergents  conforming  to  the  stand- 
ards are  generally  available.  The  bill 
also  provides  for  congressional  review  of 
the  problem. 

Seventh.  Finally,  the  bill  provides  for 
ii  system  of  audits  for  grant  funds,  and 
makes  the  authority  and  function  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  with  respect  to  labor 
itandards,  applicable  to  the  act. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  impressed  by  the 
proposed  legislation  and  by  the  general 
ligreement  of  the  committee  on  its  pro- 
visions. The  members  of  both  parties 
irho  worked  to  achieve  a  consensus  on 
this  legislation  are  to  be  commended  for 
instructive  legislation  draftsmanship. 


BANK  MERGERS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
ireek  the  junior  Senator  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Robertson]  and  I  were  privileged 
to  attend  and  address  the  62d  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Association 
pt  Supervisors  of  State  Banks  wiiich  met 
»t  Williamsburg,  Va. 

Among  the  many  Interesting  speeches 
( lelivered  at  the  convention  was  a  speech 


by  the  Honorable  G.  Russell  Clark,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Commercial 
Bank  of  North  America,  and  formerly 
superintendent  of  banks  for  the  State 
of  New  York.  In  his  speech,  Mr.  Clark 
discussed  the  Bank  Merger  Act  and  the 
problems  which  have  been  raised  by  the 
decision  in  the  Philadelphia  bank  merger 
case.  And  in  his  speech  Mr.  Clark  made 
several  suggestions  for  handling  bank- 
mergers  which  deserve  careful  consid- 
eration. 

He  also  described  graphically  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  decision  and  the  ma- 
jority opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Philadelphia  bank  merger  case  went 
in  disregarding  the  purp>ose  and  intent 
and  understanding  of  the  Congress  in 
enacting  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960. 

I  was  much  impressed  by  Mr.  Clark's 
speech,  and  I  believe  that  it  would  be 
helpful  to  the  industry  and  to  the  public 
to  make  his  views  available  to  them. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Clark's  address  at  the  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Association  of 
Supervisors  of  State  Banks  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Who's  in  Chakge? 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  with  my  former  associates  in  the  bank 
supervisory  field,  as  well  as  my  fellow  asso- 
ciate members  of  NASSB,  some  of  the  basic 
causes  for  the  present  disturbances  and  anx- 
ieties which  are  present  today  in  our  busi- 
ness. 

It  sems  to  grow  Increasingly  diillcult  for 
the  average  banker  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
rapidly  changing,  and  at  times  contrary, 
winds  of  supervisory  opinions  on  a  multitude 
of  banking  matters.  It  seems  as  though  we 
need  more  anchor  and  less  sail. 

We  are  concerned  with  supervisory  regula- 
tions and  opinions  in  many  areas  including 
chartering,  branching,  Interest  rates,  exami- 
nations, etc..  but  one  of  the  most  widely 
discussed  is  that  of  the  bank  merger  area. 
I  should  like  to  direct  a  few  thoughts  in  that 
direction. 

When  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960  with 
Its  seven  tests  for  applicability  to  bank 
mergers  was  enacted,  it  was  claimed,  and 
widely  predicted  in  the  publications  of  the 
day,  that  this  legislation  was  the  cornerstone 
on  which,  at  long  last,  positive  direction 
would  be  given  to  bank  mergers.  You  will 
recall  timt  this  act  vested  authority  over 
mergers  In  one  of  three  Federal  agencies.  I.e., 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  and  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency.  The  Jurisdiction  over  national 
bank  mergers  Is  vested  In  the  Comptroller; 
State  member  banks  In  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  Insured  State  nonmember  banks 
in  the  FDIC. 

The  latter  two  agencies  give  their  consid- 
eration to  merger  proposals  following  affirma- 
tive action  by  the  respective  State  banking 
departments.  The  Comptroller  has  sole 
Jurisdiction  over  national  banks  and  also  sits 
as  one  of  three  members  of  the  FDIC,  which 
has  brought  objection  from  the  NASSB. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  1960,  great  debates  took  place 
as  to  the  posture  of  the  Justice  Department 
In  the  bank  merger  field,  and  it  was  finally 
resolved  by  requiring  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  submit  an  advisory  opinion  on  each 
merger  before  the  Federal  bank  regulatory 
agency  having  approval  Jurisdiction.  Such 
advisory  opinions   were  also  required  from 
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each  of  the  other  two  bank  regulatory  agen- 
cies. 

Substantial  pressure  was  exerted  In  certain 
quarters  to  place  the  Justice  Department  in 
a  commanding  position  on  bank  merger  con- 
siderations. In  the  testimony  preceding 
the  legislative  sessions,  the  then  Chairman 
of  the  FDIC.  stated : 

"No  examination  or  review  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  or  other  agency  or  commis- 
sion outside  the  bank  supervisory  field,  of 
the  facts  of  a  merger  transaction,  can  be  an 
adequate  substitute  for  the  background, 
knowledge  and  current  Information  which 
presently  reposes  In  the  supervisors." 

The  trend  of  congressional  thinking  on 
this  jKJlnt  has  been  recently  refiected  In  S. 
1642,  covering  amendments  to  the  Securi- 
ties Act.  The  Senate  in  this  bill  proposes 
to  give  full  and  complete  regulatory  powers 
over  disclosure  and  trading  In  securities  of 
banks  to  the  Federal  supervisory  agencies  as 
against  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. 

On  June  17,  1963,  a  decision  was  rendered 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  the  Philadel- 
phia National  Bank  case  which  has  had  the 
apparent  practical  effect  of  removing  con- 
claslve  Judgments  on  bank  mergers  from  the 
duly  authorized  supervisory  agencies  to  the 
realm  of  legal  decision. 

This  decision,  expressing  the  views  of  five 
members  of  the  Court,  holds  that  section  7 
of  the  Clayton  Act  applies  to  all  bank  merg- 
ers. To  the  mind  of  the  average  banker  It 
means  that  regardless  of  approvals  given  by 
appropriate  supervisory  agencies,  merger 
proposals  Involving  banks  shall  be  subject 
to  Federal  antitrust  laws  and  that  such 
mergers  approved  by  the  appropriate  bank 
supervisory  agencies  are  not  immune  from 
challenge  under  such  laws. 

The  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Virginia,  Hon.  A.  Willis  Robertson,  who  has 
fully  demonstrated  over  the  years  a  clear 
and  objective  view  on  banking  matters,  has 
expressed  himself  as  shocked  by  the  decision, 
and  that  it  "is  one  of  the  most  Incredible 
cases  of  Judicial  legislation  which  the  Court 
has  handed  down."  "I  was  shocked,"  he 
said,  "both  at  the  result  and  at  the  Court's 
casual  disregard  for  congressional  Intent  and 
purpose." 

In  the  case  at  hand,  the  Court  decided 
that  Inasmuch  as  the  prop>osed  merger  would 
result  in  the  control,  by  one  bank,  of  over 
30  percent  of  the  commercial  bank  business 
conducted  in  the  PhUadelphla  metropolitan 
trade  area,  section  7  would  be  violated.  The 
merger  would  have  resulted  in  a  bank,  the 
largest  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  with  36 
percent  of  the  area's  total  bank  assets;  36 
percent  of  deposits;  34  percent  of  net  loans. 
It  would  also  have  resulted  In  making  a  na- 
tional bank  the  largest  bank  in  the  area 
superseding  the  present  largest  bank — a 
State  bank.  It  would  also  be  able  to  retain 
this  ranking  even  though  all  the  remaining 
39  banks  in  the  area  were  to  merge  into  the 
State  bank. 

By  way  of  comparison,  In  the  New  York 
area  a  merger  of  the  first  and  third  largest 
banks  would  produce  a  lower  percentage  of 
all  New  York  City  bank  resources  than  the 
merger  discussed  here  would  represent  of  all 
bank  resources  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  two  of 
the  remaining  Jvistices  dissented  on  the 
ground  that  section  7  did  not  apply  to  bank 
mergers.  Another  agreed  in  part  with  the 
dissenters. 

The  ninth  Justice  did  not  participate  in 
the  decision. 

Furnishing  a  partial  backgroxmd  to  this 
decision  is  the  historical  fact  that,  prior  to 
the  institution  of  this  case,  the  Justice  De- 
partment had  taken  antitrust  action  in  only 
one  other  case — a  case  which  was  subse- 
quently settled  during  the  course  of  litiga- 
tion. 
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To  complete  the  background  of  the  case 
in  the  lower  court  it  would  be  helpful  to 
quote  from  the  opinion  of  the  presiding 
Justice: 

"Generally,  the  cwnplalnt  alleges  that 
commercial  banking  and  several  of  Its  inte- 
gral parts  comprise  interstate  conunerce; 
that  commercial  banking  with  its  Integral 
parts  fills  an  essential  and  unique  role  in 
the  Nation's  economy  with  a  combination  of 
services  undupUcated  by  other  financial  In- 
stitutions; that  existing  and  potential  com- 
petition In  commercial  banking  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia area  would  be  substantially  and 
unreasonably  lessened;  that  the  merger 
would  substantially  and  unreasonably  In- 
crease concentration  In  banking  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia area  aiyj.  that  existing  and  potentla. 
competition  In  the  commerce  and  Industry 
served  by  commercial  banks  in  the  Phila- 
delphia area  would  be  substantially  and  un- 
reasonably lessened.  Parenthetically  It  may 
be  noted  at  the  outset  that  the  last  of  these 
averments  has  not  been  serloiisly  presented 
by  the  plaintiff  and.  for  all  practical  pxir- 
poses,  has  been  abandoned." 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  layman— and 
the  average  banker — the  foregoing  serves  to 
highlight  one  outstanding  fact:  that  this  de- 
cUlon  by  the  highest  court  In  the  land  has 
changed  all  the  ground  rules  applicable  to 
mergers  in  the  banking  field.  In  one  thrust 
we  have  been  placed  In  a  position  where  no 
longer  can  a  banker,  contemplating  a  merg- 
er operation,  look  only  at  the  proposal  from 
the  standp>oint  of  long-range  economic  ef- 
fect on  the  community  or  trade  area  in 
which  his  bank  Is  located.  Banks  are  now 
In  the  general  position  vls-a-vls  antitrust 
^statutes  of  any  other  corporate  entity,  In- 
^'asmuch  as  the  decision  applies  to  all  merg- 
ers, including  mergers  between  banks.  Oizr 
previous  posture,  under  which  banking  has 
operated  for  so  long  a  time,  has  now  ap- 
parently been  dissolved.  Under  the  belief 
that  banking  has  been  for  years  closely  regu- 
lated and  subject  to  supervision  and  con- 
trols of  governmental  bank  supervisory 
agencies,  both  State  and  Federal,  we  felt, 
perhaps  overoptlmlsticaUy,  secure  in  our 
belief  that  further  controls  were  unwar- 
ranted and  unnecessary.  The  thoroughness 
of  the  Congress  In  its  consideration  of  Sen- 
ate bill  1063  In  the  spring  of  1960  Indicated 
crystallized  opinion  on  the  question  of  the 
agencies  of  Government  which  should  be 
charged  with  responsibility  for  approval  of 
bank  mergers.  Senator  Fulbright,  who  with 
Senators  Robertson  and  Capehart,  were 
sponsors  of  the  bill,  said  In  presenting  the 
bill  for  vote: 

"As  it  passed  the  Senate,  S.  1062  expressed 
the  view  of  the  Senate,  for  the  third  time, 
that  bank  mergers  should  be  regulated  by 
the  Federal  banking  agencies  on  the  basis  of 
banking  factors  and  competitive  factors  and 
with  no  single  factor  being  In  Itself  con- 
trolling. S.  1062  was  a  clear  statement,  for 
the  third  time,  of  the  Senate's  view  that  the 
provisions  of  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act 
should  not  apply  to  bank  mergers.  The 
amendments  to  8.  1062  made  by  the  House 
do  not  change  this  aspect  of  the  bill.  The 
House  has  agreed  with  the  Senate  that  bank 
mergers  should  be  controlled  by  the  Fed- 
eral banking  agencies  on  the  basis  of  both 
banking  factors  and  competitive  factors,  and 
that  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  should  con- 
tinue to  be  inapplicable  to  bank  mergers." 

The  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960  also  re- 
ceived the  following  accolade  from  the  then 
Senator  Johnson  of  Texas  on  the  day  It 
passed  the  Senate : 

"This  bill  establishes  uniform  and  clear 
standards,  including  both  banking  and  com- 
petitive factors,  for  the  eonalderation  of  pro- 
posed bank  mergers.  It  eliminates  a  num- 
ber of  gape  In  the  statutory  framework, 
which  now  permits  many  bank  mergers  to 


occTir  with  no  review  by  any  Federal  agency. 
It  provides  for  a  thorough  review  by  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  bank  supervisory  agency, 
under  these  comprehensive  standards,  and 
with  the  benefit  of  any  information  which 
may  be  supplied  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice in  the  report  required  from  them,  of 
the  bank  mergers  by  asset  acquisitions  and 
other  means  which  are  now  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  exempt  from  the  antimerger  pro- 
visions of  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Antitrust 
Act." 

By  comparison.  In  his  dissenting  opinion. 
Justice  Harlan  while  saying  that  section  7 
of  the  Clayton  Act  did  not  apply  to  a  bank 
merger,  said  with  respect  to  the  Bank  Merger 
Act  of  1960,  **lts  enactment  turns  out 
to  be  an  exorbitant  waste  of  congressional 
time  and  energy." 

In  the  hit  show,  "The  King  and  I,"  the 
King  sings  a  lovely  song  in  which  he  ex- 
presses the  thought  that  those  who  seek  to 
protect  him  will  protect  him  out  of  all  he 
owns,  and  concludes  that  it  is  a  piizzlement. 
So  it  is  with  the  average  banker  as  he  views 
the  Judlclal-leglslatlve-supervlsory  fog  which 
surrounds  his  objective  merger.  He  is  ad- 
vised to  consult  competent  counsel  and  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Antltrxist  Division's 
clearance  procedure.  Does  the  banker,  or 
his  counsel,  first  consult  his  primary  super- 
visory agency;  the  Federal  Reserve  Board; 
the  FDIC;  or  the  Comptroller  following  his 
State  supervisor;  or  does  he  commit  what 
may  be  the  unpardonable  sin  of  going  over 
their  respective  heads  to  the  Antitrust 
Division? 

To  the  lajrman,  therefore,  it  now  appears 
that  the  advice  which  the  primary  super- 
visory agency  was  required  to  seek  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  by  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress. Is  now  no  longer  to  be  categorized  as 
advisory,  but  rather,  in  the  nature  of  a 
warning  that  if  the  decision  reached  by  the 
primary  agency  is  not  parallel  to  that  of 
Justice,  then  a  suit  may  be  forthcoming. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Division  said  recently 
that  "assvunlng  that  all  relevant  Information 
regarding  a  proposed  merger  has  been  sup- 
plied to  us,  and  as  soon  as  the  agency  having 
initial  Jurisdiction  has  advised  us  of  its  deci- 
sion, we  shall  advise  such  agency  and  the 
parties  to  the  proposed  merger  of  any  action 
that  the  Antltnist  Division  Intends  to  take 
regarding  the  merger."  The  element  of  time 
involved  in  consideration  of  a  merger  Is  most 
Important  to  a  p>artlcipatlng  bank.  Its  deposi- 
tors. Its  shareholders,  and  the  trade  area  it 
serves.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be 
no  undue  delay  In  finalizing  opinion  on  a 
merger,  and  if  there  is  no  action  to  be  taken 
by  the  Division  It  would  not  seem  unreason- 
able to  expect  a  prompt  statement  to  that 
effect.  In  effect,  it  appears  to  place  the 
three  bank  supervisory  agenciee  In  the  posi- 
tion of  the  average  State  bank  supervisor, 
namely,  that  It  has  only  the  Initial  veto  power 
and  any  approval  that  It  may  extend  may  be 
vitiated  by  a  nonbank  governmental  agency. 
The  only  criteria  which  Congress  apparently 
delegated  to  the  attention  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment In  mergers  was  that  of  the  competi- 
tive factor,  which  has  now.  apparently,  con- 
trary to  the  Intent  of  Congress,  been  assigned 
the  role  of  the  primary  and  dcHnlnatlng  fac- 
tor of  the  seven  controlling  factors.  The 
traditional  banking  factors  have  been  rele- 
gated to  a  place  of  secondary  importance. 

It  is  a  fair  statement,  I  believe,  to  say  that 
relatively  few  bank  mergers  do  not  have 
some  elements  of  lessening  of  competition: 
but,  conversely,  favorable  consideration  of 
the  banking  factors  may  Justify  an  agency 
granting  approval  of  a  merger  even  though 
it  may  have  an  adverse  effect  on  competition. 
To  illustrate  the  wide  range  of  terminology 
upon  115  mergers  submitted  to  the  Justice 
Department  for  comment,  as  published  In 
the  reoenUy  released  annual  report  of  the 
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cocnptroUer  (or  1963,  we  read  the  following 
cbaracterlzaUons  of  tba  bmsls  for  Justlc* 
Department  advisory  opinions: 

"Favorable 0 

No  adverse  effect 12 

Not  substantially  adverse —  37 

Slightly  adverse 3 

Adverse     effect 26 

Significantly    adverse 3 

Substantially  adverse 34 

Substantially  adverse  and  serloxu  anti- 
competitive   effect 7 

Threat  of  litigation 1 

Total 116" 

(Note. — Total  as  shown  In  the  report  it- 
though  It  adds  to  123.) 

On  the  same  merger  proposals,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  employed  the  following 
terminology  regarding  its  advisory  opinions: 
"Will  Increase  competition 4 

May    Increase   competition 7 

No  adverse  effect  on  competition 33 

No  serious  adverse  effect  on  competi- 
tion  - 3 

Will  have  little  adverse  effect  on  com- 
petition      21 

Probably  no  adverse  effect  on  competi- 
tion  2 

Might  have  adverse  effect  on  2  parties.       2 

Might  have  adverse  effect  on  compe- 
tition        6 

Win  eliminate  competition  between  2 
banks   exposing   remaining  banks  to 
greater    competition 11 

Will  eliminate  some  competition 12 

Will    elUnlnate    substantial    competi- 
tion        6 

Will  have  adverse  effect  on  competi- 
tion  - 2 

Will  eliminate   present  and  potential 
competition 5 

Will  result  In  concentration 1 

Total - 115' 

The  FDIC  was  concise,  by  comparison: 

"Enhancement  of  competition 1 

Overall    effect   on   competition   would 

not  be  unfavorable 102 

No  effect  on  competition 2 

No  adverse  effect  on  competition 1 

Appears    favorable 1 

Effect  would  be  unfavorable 8 

Total-. -^ 115" 

The  report  also  reveals  that  the  Comp- 
troller approved  during  1962,  110  applications 
for  merger.  Including  3  emergency  decisions, 
while  denying  7,  and  1  was  withdrawn. 

During  the  same  year  according  to  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  Bocu-d  approved  37  and  disapproved  5 
mergers,  consolidations,  acquisitions  of  assets 
or  assumptions  of  liabilities.  This  report  cdso 
reflects  that  94  reports  on  competitive  factors 
were  sent  to  the  Comptroller  and  38  repca-ts 
to  the  FDIC. 

Banks  are,  therefore,  In  a  never-never  land 
as  far  as  mergers  are  concerned.  It  appears 
that  the  tiniest  nuance  of  Judgment  on  the 
part  of  any  one  of  the  agencies  involved  may 
throw  a  merger  one  way  or  the  other.  The 
absence  of  unanimity  as  between  the  govern- 
mental agencies  involved  as  to  the  worthiness 
of  a  merger  has  beclouded  the  atmosphere 
and  has  led  to  proposals  for  a  single  Federal 
commission  to  rule  on  bank  matters  Includ- 
ing mergers.  The  banker,  therefore,  finds 
himself  In  a  most  difficult  position,  not 
knowing  what  laws,  rules,  regulations  or 
interpretation  are  applicable  to  his  proposals. 

We  can  appropriately  characterize  the 
present  situation  as  one  where  we  are  con- 
fused with  promotional  Interpretations — in 
other  words.  Interpretations  of  laws  and  reg- 
ulations which  tend  to  favor  one  group  of 
banks  under  a  supervisor  against  other 
groups    of    banks    under    other    supervisors. 


trhls  tends  to  create  a  great  deal  of  dlssatis- 
JTactlon  among  thoae  who  are  left  without 
equalizing  privileges  and  may  cause  banks  to 
phlft  from  State  to  national  bank  basis  or 
Vice  versa,  depending  upon  the  degree  of  en- 
forcement of  sound  and  conservative  banking 
practice  or  conversely,  the  relaxation  of  the 
Bame  standards. 

To  add  to  your  collective  confusion,  a 
thought-provoking  passage  appears  In  the 
district  coxirfs  opinion  which  may  have  es- 
caped your  attention,  and  which  I  quote: 

"The  court  was  not  Impressed  with  the 
Attempts  of  the  Government  to  show  that 
banking  Is  of  minor  Importance  In  the  life 
3f  a  community  generally  and  of  almost  ab- 
solute unimportance  in  the  business  life  of 
the  community.  The  Government,  In  Its 
attempt  to  establish  this  contention  by  testi- 
mony that  no  single  particular  Individual 
Industrial  organization  has  ever  entered  a 
particular  territory,  because  of  the  presence 
Dr  absence  of  banking  facilities,  has  Ignored 
the  industrial  history  of  the  United  States. 
Should  one  ever  speculate  as  to  whether  any 
Industry  would  enter  a  community  without 
banking  facilities,  the  answer  would  be  com- 
pletely obvious.  Historically,  banking  facil- 
ities have  preceded  Industry  In  every  com- 
munity." 

As  bankers,  we  have  been  trained  in  the 
belief  that  we  are,  and  have  been  by  prac- 
tice and  tradition  cast  In  the  role  of  service 
Institutions.  It  comes  as  somewhat  of  a 
shock  to  learn,  particularly  in  the  centen- 
nial year  of  the  dual  banking  system,  that, 
!LS  Indicated  by  the  court,  a  high  officer  of 
Sovernment  evaluates  our  services  at  such 
a  minimal  level.  It  confirms  the  thought 
that  If  Federal  authority  ever  reaches  a  point 
nrhere  It  supersedes  and  submerges  the  au- 
thority of  States  over  State  banks,  that  will 
be  the  p>olnt  of  no  return  and  will  mark  the 
lemlse  of  the  dual  banking  system. 
i  The  greatest  deterrent  to  this  trend  Is  the 
papable  and  efficient  State  bank  supervisor. 
!ln  spite  of  long  experience  In  this  field,  I  am 
not  one  who  believes  that  the  old  way  is 
necessarily  the  best  way  to  conduct  our 
business,  either  as  bankers  or  as  sufiervlsors. 
As  we  have  grown  as  a  nation  from  an  es- 
sentially agrarian  society  to  the  foremost 
Industrial  power  In  the  world,  the  challenges 
and  opportunities  fpr  development  of  our 
country  through  our  banking  system  have 
required  the  continuing  broader  develop- 
ment of  the  public  Interest  objective  by  bank 
supervisors.  Yours  are  the  standards  of 
judgment  by  and  under  which  we  operate 
3ur  banks.  We  can  be  helped  by  your  aware- 
hess  of  our  problems  and  we  may  be  hin- 
dered In  our  progress  and  services  If  you  take 
ti  position  against  progressive  thinking. 
I  Your  appraisal  of  the  needs  of  a  sound 
and  conservative  banking  system  is  the  ful- 
fcrum  upon  which  can  tilt  the  vitality  and 
fcffects  of  our  efforts.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  proposals  designed  to  break  the 
logjam  which  seems  to  exist  In  considera- 
tion of  bank  mergers  and  chartering  by  su- 
^rvlsory  agencies.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
fcrltlclsm  of  a  system  Is  undertaken,  then  a 
I'esponsibllity  exists  for  suggestions  to  effect 
torrections  In  that  system.  Accordingly,  I 
fcubmlt  the  following  outline  of  a  plan  for 
a  mote  uniform  and  understandable  course 
lo  be  followed  In  bank  merger  applications 
by  supervisory  agencies: 
j  1.  That  bank  mergers  and  charters  be  first 
Considered  by  a  district  committee  com- 
jKJsed  of  (a)  the  superintendent  of  banks 
pi  the  State  in  which  the  banks  seeking  to 
inerge  are  located,  (b)  the  chief  national 
bank  examiner  of  the  district,  (c)  the  chief 
FDIC  examiner  of  the  district,  (d)  the 
thief  Federal  Reserve  bank  examiner  of 
the  district.  In  any  case  the  representative 
trould  be  the  senior  official  of  his  agency  In 
ii9  district  in  which  the  applicant  banks 
ire  located. 


Approval  of  a  merger  would  require  a  three- 
fourths  vote  of  those  participating  as  above. 

If  disapproved  by  the  district  committee, 
the  application  would  be  terminated.  If  ap- 
proved, notice  of  such  approval  would  be 
given  to  the  applicant  banks  and  to  a  Board 
of  Review  located,  for  convenience.  In  Wash- 
ington. This  Board  of  Review  would  be 
given  not  more  than  30  business  days  after 
receipt  of  such  approval  of  the  district 
committee,  to  indicate  its  disapproval  of  a 
merger  or  charter  application;  otherwise  the 
decision  of  the  district  committee  would 
stand.  To  carry  out  the  intentions  of  Con- 
gress as  expressed  in  the  Bank  Merger  Act, 
notice  of  the  approval  of  the  district  com- 
mittee would  also  be  furnished  to  the  Justice 
Department  with  the  provision  that  the  views 
of  the  Department  on  the  competitive  effects 
of  the  merger  be  furnished  to  the  Board 
of  Review  not  more  than  30  business  days 
after  receipt  of  such  notice. 

The  Board  of  Review  would  be  composed 
of  the  following  representatives  appointed 
by  their  respective  boards  for  a  term  of  3 
years : 

1.  A  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.' 

2.  A  member  of  the  FDIC  Board,  assum- 
ing that  the  previous  legislative  recom- 
mendation made  In  this  connection  by  the 
NASSB  Is  adopted;  namely,  that  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  should  not  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  FDIC  Board. 

3.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
Disapproval  of  a  merger  would  require  a 

two-thirds  vote  of  the  Board  of  Review. 

I  am  aware  that  many  proposals  along 
these  lines  have  been  previously  made.  It 
Is  always  possible,  however,  that  perhaps 
from  the  sum  of  Ideas  represented,  a  glean- 
ing by  the  proper  legislative  body  of  these 
proposals  would  produce  a  pattern  which 
would  serve  to  alleviate  the  present  ferment 
In  our  Industry. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  are  the  victims 
of  our  own  shortcomings.  Avoidance  of 
public  controversy,  and  Indeed,  avoidance  of 
contact  with  our  legislative  representatives 
has  long  been  a  hallmark  of  our  behavior. 
We  have  need  for  a  better  field  of  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  both  segments.  The 
leaders  of  our  Industry  as  well  as  our  trade 
associations,  acting  In  concert  with  the 
progressive.  Intelligent  State  supervisor  and 
legislators  can  contribute  much  at  the  grass- 
roots level  of  each  State  to  bring  about  a 
clearing  of  the  uncertainty  that  Impedes 
our  ability  to  fully  serve  the  free-enterprise 
economy  which  has  made  this  country  out- 
standing on  the  pages  of  history. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  ROBERTSON 
BEFORE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  SUPERVISORS  OF  STATE 
BANKS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  outstanding  speeches  delivered  at  the 
62d  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Supervisors  of  State  Banks 
at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  last  week  was  the 
scholarly  and  profound  address  by  the 
eminent  Senator  from  Virginia,  Mr. 
Robertson. 

The  gentleman  interjected  in  his  mov- 
ing prose  quotations  from  the  Constitu- 
tion and  by  the  great  architects  of  our 
Republic  as  he  traced  the  development  of 
the  dual  banking  system  with  our  matu- 
rity as  a  nation. 

The  Senator  brought  to  the  convention 
his  many  years  of  experience  as  a  mem- 
ber and  chairman  of  the  Senate's  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee.  He  spoke 
also  from  the  knowledge  accrued  to  him 
through  his  tenure  on  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations   Committee.    He    spoke    from 
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knowledge  not  only  of  banking  and  the 
affairs  of  finance  but  also  from  a  knowl- 
edge of  history  and  the  affairs  of  State. 

In  describing  the  fledgling  years  of  the 
dual  banking  system,  the  Senator  noted : 

The  strength  of  the  system — its  continu- 
ance for  100  years  In  spite  of  efforts  to  de- 
stroy It — demonstrates  that  It  meets  the 
needs  of  the  country  and  that  It  Is  soundly 
based  on  the  same  principles  which  He  be- 
hind the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Constitutional  government  Is  wisely  based 
on  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  governors 
of  a  nation  are  not  themselves  supreme  and 
cannot  act  arbitrarily. 

The  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia will  be  long  remembered  not  only 
by  the  Nations  bankers  but  also  by  stu- 
dents of  constitutional  history  who  have 
taken  cognizance  of  the  interplay  of  our 
development  as  a  nation  and  the  devel- 
opment of  our  banking  institutions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  on  the  dual  banking  system  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dual  Bankimg  System 
I  welcome  the  privilege  of  speaking  on  the 
subject  of  the  dual  banking  system  to  the 
National  Association  of  Supervisors  of  State 
Banks  on  the  system's  100th  anniversary.  It 
was  created,  as  you  well  know,  by  the  Na- 
tional Currency  Act,  later  the  National  Bank 
Act,  In  1863. 

Williamsburg  is  an  appropriate  place  to 
discuss  a  system  of  banking  that  Is  derived 
from  the  basic  principles  of  federalism  (a 
Union  of  sovereign  States)  written  Into  the 
UJS.  Constitution  largely  by  men  who  had 
learned  their  law  and  their  concept  of  gov- 
ernment here  in  Williamsburg. 
I  I  State  banks  and  supervisors  of  State  banks, 
of  course,  represent  one  of  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  system,  which  grew  out  of 
the  needs  of  American  commerce  and  in- 
dustry. No  lawyer  or  banker  or  economist 
sat  down  and  dreamed  it  up.  The  First  and 
Second  Banks  of  the  United  States  repre- 
sented short-lived  attempts  at  a  dual  bank- 
ing system.  The  National  Currency  Act  was 
not  passed  to  create  such  a  system.  It  was 
passed  to  help  sell  Government  bonds,  which 
would  be  used  to  back  up  new  national  bank 
notes.  It  was  expected  that  the  new  national 
bank  system  would  supersede  State  banks. 
And  when,  in  1865.  a  heavy  direct  tax  was 
levied  on  State  bank  notes,  the  elimination 
of  State  banks  was  considered  to  be  cer- 
tain. However,  demand  deposits  soon  super- 
seded ciurency  as  the  principal  money  supply 
of  the  country.  The  expected  death  of  State 
banks,  like  that  of  Mark  Twain,  proved  to 
have  been  slightly  exaggerated.  State  banks 
flourished,  making  loans  through  depKjslt 
credit.  At  the  end  of  1962  there  were  8,907 
State  banks  with  deposits  of  $120  billion, 
compared  with  4,505  national  banks  with 
deposits  of  $143  billion. 

The  success  of  the  dual  banking  system  has 
led  other  financiad  Institutions  to  copy  it. 
We  already  have  dual  Federal  and  State 
savings  and  loan  and  credit  union  systems, 
and  the  mutual  savings  bank  Industry  Is 
earnestly  seeking  legislation  to  create  a 
dual  mutual  savings  bank  system. 

The  strength  of  the  system — its  continu- 
ance for  100  years  In  spite  of  efforts  to  de- 
stroy It — demonstrates  that  It  meets  the 
needs  of  the  country  and  that  it  is  soundly 
based  on  the  same  principles  which  He  be- 
hind the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Constitutional  government  is  wisely  based 
on  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  gover- 
nors of  a  nation  are  not  themselves  supreme 
and  cannot  act  arbitrarily.     They  are  Uus- 


tees  for  the  people  and  are  bound  by  the 
general  rules  laid  down  by  the  people.  Con- 
stitutional government  must  be  so  devised 
as  to  enable  the  people  to  give  effect  to  their 
needs  and  desires,  and  it  must  provide  for 
doing  this  In  an  orderly  fashion,  without 
permitting  passing  fancies  to  upset  the  foun- 
dations of  the  government,  and  without  un- 
duly restricting  changing  demands  arising 
from  changing  circumstances. 

Washington,  Madison,  George  Mason,  and 
other  Virginians  were  among  those  who 
created  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  Constitution  they  wrote  set 
forth  a  new  system  of  government.  It  em- 
bodied two  basic  principles  to  Insure  that 
the  Government  would  in  fact  be  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  and  not  of  men,  and  would  In 
fact  be  the  servant  and  not  the  master  of 
the  individual. 

The  first  of  these  great  principles  Is  fed- 
eralism. Under  it  the  States  continued  as 
sovereign  entitles  but  became  Integral  and 
essential  parts  of  the  new  government. 

The  second  of  these  great  principles  is  the 
separation  of  powers  between  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  Judicial  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, each  coordinate  with  and  equal 
to  each  of  the  others  but  not  entirely  Inde- 
pendent of  the  others. 

James  Madison  in  No.  51  of  "The  Federal- 
ist," described  this  division  of  the  Central 
Government  into  three  departments,  as 
using  language  equally  applicable  to  the 
separation  of  powers  between  the  States  and 
the  Central  Government. 

"The  great  security  against  a  gradual  con- 
centration of  the  several  powers  in  the  same 
department,"  Madison  said,  "consists  in  giv- 
ing to  those  who  administer  each  depart- 
ment the  necessary  constitutional  means  and 
personal  motives  to  resist  encroachments 
of  the  others.  The  provision  for  defense 
must  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  be  made 
commensurate  to  the  danger  of  attack.  Am- 
bition must  be  made  to  counteract  ambi- 
tion. The  Interest  of  the  man  mxist  be 
connected  with  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  place.  It  naay  be  a  reflection  on  hu- 
man nature  that  such  devices  should  be 
necessary  to  control  the  abuses  of  govern- 
ment. But  what  Lb  government  itself,  but 
the  greatest  of  all  reflections  on  human  na- 
ture? If  men  were  angels,  no  government 
would  be  necessary.  If  angels  were  to  gov- 
ern men,  neither  externtd  nor  Internal  con- 
trols on  government  would  be  necessary.  In 
framing  a  government  which  Is  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  men  over  men.  the  great  diffi- 
culty lies  in  this:  You  must  first  enable  the 
government  to  control  the  governed;  and  In 
the  next  place  oblige  it  to  control  Iteelf .  A 
dependence  on  the  people  is,  no  doubt,  the 
primary  control  on  the  government;  but  ex- 
perience has  taught  mankind  the  necessity 
of  auxiliary  precautions." 

This  framework  does  not  necessarily  es- 
tablish an  efficient  form  of  government. 
"Tlie  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  powers," 
said  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  in  Myers  versus 
United  States,  "was  adopted  by  the  Conven- 
tion of  1787,  not  to  promote  efficiency  but  to 
preclude  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power. 
The  purpose  was,  not  to  avoid  friction,  but, 
by  means  of  the  inevitable  friction  Incident 
to  the  distribution  of  the  governmental 
powers  among  three  departments,  to  save 
the  people  from  autocracy." 

The  authors  of  the  Constitution  firmly 
rejected  all  proposals  to  give  the  Federal 
Government  broad  and  sweeping  authority 
to  enact  legislation  or  authority  to  veto 
State  action.  Instead  of  broad  and  general 
powers,  the  Federal  Government  was  given 
only  the  specific  powers  enumerated  In  the 
Constitution,  and  the  9th  and  10th  amend- 
ments were  added  later  in  order  to  leave  no 
doubt  on  this  point. 

An  organization  so  constructed  can  suc- 
cessfully work  only  when  the  officials  run- 
ning  it   exercise   good   Judgment    and   dis- 


cretion and  restraint.  Judge  Bsmxim.  of 
North  Carolina,  expressed  this  in  Broicn  v. 
Turner,  70  N.C.  93,  when  he  said,  "While 
each  (department)  should  firmly  maintain 
the  essential  powers  belonging  to  it,  it  can- 
not be  forgotten  that  the  three  coordinate 
parts  constitute  one  brotherhood,  whose 
common  trust  requires  a  mut\ial  toleration 
of  the  occupancy  of  what  seems  to  be  a 
'common  because  of  vicinage,'  bordering  the 
domains  of  each." 

The  dual -banking  system  arises  from  the 
same  origins  and  illustrates  the  same  prob- 
lems as  the  Constitution.  The  States  have 
always  seen  needs  for  banks  as  depositories 
and  as  lending  institutions.  The  States  have 
chartered  banks  since  well  before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  ConsUtutlon.  Yet,  the  Federal 
Government  has  always  been  concerned 
with  monetary  matters  and,  beginning  with 
Hamilton's  report  on  a  national  bank,  has 
shown  Increasing  Interest  In  banking  mat- 
ters. And  the  two  B3rstems  liave  developed 
side  by  side  over  the  years. 

Like  the  US.  Constitution,  the  dual- 
banking  system  Involves  a  fundamental 
line  of  distinction  between  State  banks 
and  Federal  banks.  But,  like  the  13*8. 
Constitution  also,  the  Federal  functions  are 
shared  by  three  organizations:  the  Comp- 
troUer  of  the  Currency,  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation. 

The  Commission  on  Money  and  Credit,  the 
Heller  Committee,  and  many  other  authori- 
ties have  pointed  out  inefficiencies  in  this 
arrangement.  And  I  think  all  of  us  have 
perceived  a  great  amount  of  what  might  be 
described  as  "friction."  But,  however  much 
we  may  admire  efficiency  and  abhor  friction, 
we  know  that  arbitrary  power  and  autocracy 
are  far  worse. 

There  are  many  different  ways  in  whlcli 
our  banking  system  can  meet  the  needs  of 
the  conununity.  What  is  good  for  Detroit  is 
not  necessarily  good  for  WlUiamsburg.  Chey- 
enne, or  Anchorage.  A  loan  on  timber  tracts 
In  Oregon  may  be  quite  different  from  a  loan 
on  a  tlml>er  tract  In  Texas.  A  dairy  loan  in 
Wisconsin  may  be  quite  different  from  a  dairy 
loan  in  Idaho.  A  Uquid  investment  in  Flor- 
ida may  turn  out  to  be  a  froeen  asset  in 
Alaska. 

In  a  country  as  vast  and  variegated  as  ours, 
diversity  and  change  are  the  rule,  rather 
than  the  exception.  We  should,  therefore, 
not  be  surprised  to  find  many  differences  in 
the  laws  and  regulations  and  practices  of 
banking  in  the  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

One  of  the  principal  sources  of  variety  in 
our  banking  system  is  the  organization  of 
banks — unit  banks,  countrywide  branch 
banking,  statewide  branch  banking,  affiU- 
ated  banks,  correspondent  banks  and  bank 
holding  companies.  These  differences  are  not 
always  easy  to  explain.  Sometimes  there 
are  sound  reasons  in  geography  and  business 
practices  In  a  particular  State,  and  at  other 
times  only  historical  or  emotional  factors 
can  be  found  to  Justify  a  particular  State's 
rules.  But  we  should  not  be  surprised  that 
different  branching  rules  have  been  estab- 
lished in  New  York  and  in  Arliona,  In  Ver- 
mont and  in  California.  No  one  system  of 
bank  organization  is  so  demonsUably  su- 
perior to  all  others  in  all  parU  of  the  country 
that  one  rule  must  be  prescribed  for  the 
entire  country.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to 
me  there  Is  much  to  be  said  for  a  system 
which  permits  diversity  and  experimentation 
with  different  forms  of  bank  organization,  so 
long  as  it  is  clearly  recognized  that  the  form 
ot  bank  organization  is  not  an  end  in  itself 
but  merely  a  means  to  an  end.  which  is  pro- 
viding the  best  banking  service  possible  to 
industry,  commerce,  and  the  public  gener- 
aUy. 

Whether  or  not  we  agree  witii  the  prssent 
branching  arrangements  in  our  own  or  an- 
other State,  and  whether  or  not  we  feel  com- 
petent to  revise  the  branching  laws  of  our 
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own  or  another  State,  I  think  we  must  not 
overlook  the  principle  laid  down  In  the  Mc- 
Fadden  Act  In  1M1 — that  the  branching  ar- 
rangement* of  naUonal  bank*  should  follow 
thoee  preacrlbed  by  State  law  In  a  particular 
State.  ThU  rule  la  eseentlal  to  the  tranafer 
of  bank*  from  Federal  to  State  or  from  State 
to  Federal  charters.  Last  year.  In  reporting 
such  a  bUl.  which  became  Public  Law  87- 
731.  I  aald.  "The  existing  law  as  to  the  reten- 
tion of  branches  In  cases  of  conversion,  con- 
solidation or  merger  operates  as  a  deterrent  | 
to  State  banks  converting  Into  national 
banks  In  certain  States,  and  hence  U  Incon- 
sistent with  the  dual  banking  system  which 
contemplates  that  State  banks  should  be  able 
to  convert  freely  Into  national  banks  and 
vice  versa." 

The  Importance  to  the  dual  banking  sys- 
tem of  the  ability  to  convert  from  one  Juris- 
diction to  another  also  gives  strength  to  the 
view  that  national  banks  and  State  banks 
should  have  substantially  the  same  powers 
and  limitations,  with  respect  to  investments, 
tnist  powers,  and  the  like.  It  Is  not,  of 
course,  necessary  that  these  powers  and  Uml- 
taUons  be  Identical,  but  If  there  are  any 
wide  discrepancies,  conversion  from  State  to 
national  charters  or  vice  versa  would  not  be 
possible.  i 

The  dual  banking  system  can  provide  ade- 
quate facilities  for  commerce.  Industry,  and 
the  public  only  If  each  of  its  two  parts  Is 
strong  and  vigorous.  This  poses  challenges 
both  to  the  Federal  Government  and  to  the 
States.  But,  can  the  Federal  Government 
give  needed  control  and  assistance  to  achieve 
Federal  objectives,  without  taking  over  con- 
trol and  responsibility  from  the  State  bank- 
ing authority?  Can  the  States  provide  re- 
sponsible and  effective  State  banking  sys- 
tems, able  to  stand  on  their  own  feet  without 
reliance  on  Federal  crutches?  I  believe  they 
can. 

This  brings  us  to  consider  two  major  Fed- 
eral institutions  to  which  many  State  banks 
belong — the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  The 
Federal  Reserve  System  has  been  given  vast 
powers  to  regulate  the  flow  of  bank  credit 
and  money  In  order  to  promote  economic 
growth  and  stability  and  is  a  remarkable 
combination  of  Federal,  State,  and  private 
elements.  The  Board  of  Governors,  which  Is 
generally  beld  to  be  Independent  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  Is  usually  described  as 
an  arm  of  the  Congress,  consists  of  Governors 
who  are  given  nonrenewable  14-year  appoint- 
ments subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate 
and  who  can  only  be  removed  for  cause. 
They  are  in  no  respect  members  of  any  par- 
ticular administration,  but  are  Intended  to 
provide  "a  fair  representation  of  the  finan- 
cial, agrlculttiral,  Industrial,  and  commercial 
interests,  and  geographic  divisions  of  the 
country."  The  Federal  Reserve  banks,  with 
stock  owned  by  member  banks,  have  a  de- 
gree of  independence  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  member  banks  participate 
In  the  election  of  the  presidents  and  direc- 
tors of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
was  created  in  1933  to  make  sure  that 
demand  deposits  would  continue  to  serve  as 
the  Nation's  principal  monetary  supply  by 
means  of  the  insurance  of  individual  de- 
posits in  the  Nation's  banks,  FDIC  has  built 
up  a  huge  reserve  fund  out  of  premiums  paid; 
by  the  many  Insured  banks,  and  it  now  seems 
hard  to  believe  that  the  commitment  of  thei 
Federal  Government  to  support  this  In- 
surance will  ever  be  needed.  FDIC  is  given 
authority  to  examine  and  supervise  Insured! 
nonmember  State  banks  in  order  to  pwovided, 
additional  protection  against  banking  prac- 
tices which  might  prejudice  a  btmk's  depoeita 
and  make  it  necessary  to  draw  on  the  ln-« 
surance  reserve. 

Your  proposal  that  the  same  OovernmenC 
agency  should  have  the  power  to  pass  on  tha 
insurance  of  deposits  in  new  National  as  well 


as  new  Stete  banks  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. 

The  dutlee  and  powers  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  the  FDIC  are  broad  and 
sweeping.  They  mxist  be  In  order  to  carry 
out  their  functions.  But  neither  they  nor  the 
State  member  and  Insured  banks  nor  the 
State  bank  supervisors  should  ever  forget  for 
one  moment  that  the  State  banks  are  char- 
tered by  the  States,  and  are  operated  under 
State  laws,  and  are  responsible  first  and  fore- 
most to  the  officials  of  the  SUtes  which 
created  them. 

This  as80ciatloi>  was  formed  more  than 
60  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
place  for  supervisors  of  State  banks  to  dis- 
cuss their  problems,  and  to  Increase  the  use- 
fulness and  efficiency,  and  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  of  State  banks.  I  under- 
stand that  the  latest  step  In  this  program 
has  been  the  decision  of  this  association  to 
establish  a  school  for  the  training  of  State 
bank  examiners.  This  seems  to  me  a  most 
desirable  undertaking.  Bank  supervision 
begins  with  the  bank  examiner,  and  In  order 
to  carry  out  fully  their  responsibilities  under 
the  dual  banking  system,  each  and  every 
State  banking  department  must  have  a  care- 
ful and  well-trained  and  adequate  staff  of 
bank  examiners.  I  am  sure  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  association's  new  school  for 
training  examiners  will  prove  to  be  a  great 
step  forward  for  the  dual  banking  system. 

The  dual  banking  system  can  provide  the 
banking  services  needed  by  business  and  the 
public  only  if  both  parts  of  the  system  are 
strong  and  effective.  We  must  remember 
that,  while  the  dual  banking  system  has  two 
parts,  it  is  a  single  system.  Judge  Bynum's 
remarks  about  the  three  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  applicable  to  the 
dual  banking  system — the  National  banks 
and  the  State  banks  must  firmly  maintain 
the  essential  powers  belonging  to  each  of 
them,  but  they  must  always  act  together  as 
one  brotherhood,  with  mutual  toleration,  in 
order  to  carry  out  their  common  trust.  And 
they  must  work  together  for  the  preservation 
of  American  constitutional  liberty  within 
the  framework  of  a  system  of  private  enter- 
prise. 

CUBAN  INFORMATION  SERVICE 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
the  Senate  floor  to  eulogize  a  victim  of 
American  duplicity  and  indecision. 

On  September  14  a  modest  green 
covered  offset  publication  originating 
from  an  address  on  Ponce  de  Leon 
Boulevard  In  Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  printed 
its  144th  and  final  edition. 

The  death  of  this  amazing  literate 
fact  sheet  was  viewed  with  mixed  emo- 
tions. In  Miami,  in  more  than  two 
dozen  countries,  in  myriad  newspaper 
oflBces  and  private  homes  throughout 
the  United  States,  there  was  regret  and 
surprise.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  death  of  Carlos  Todd's  Cuban  In- 
formation Service  elicited  a  satisfied 
sigh  from  the  administration,  for  this 
unpretentious  publication  had  for  nearly 
3  years  committed  the  unpardonable 
sin  of  telling  the  Cuban  story  as  seen 
from  inside  that  miserable  island.  The 
facts  carried  in  the  Cuban  Information 
Service  almost  continuously  contra- 
dicted the  hackneyed  blandishments  of 
administration  spokesmen,  which  in  it- 
self speaks  well  for  the  journalistic 
prowess  of  Editor  Todd. 

Carlos  Todd,  it  should  be  pointed  out, 
brought  an  excellent  set  of  credentials 
to  Coral  Gables  with  him.  He  was  run 
out  of  Cuba  and  his  post  as  columnist  in 
the  Havana  Times  by  no  lesser  a  Com- 
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munist  than  Fidel  Castro.  The  "Cult 
of  Fidel"  could  not  stand  the  searing 
revelations  of  Mr.  Todd's  editorials  when 
it  became  apparent  that  Castro's  strings 
were  pulled  by  Moscow  and  his  peoples' 
revolution  was  nothing  more  than  a 
Soviet  manipulated  guerrilla  war. 

Mr.  Todd  was  not  just  a  refugee  when 
he  landed  in  Miami.  His  reputation 
could  have  opened  the  door  to  any  one 
of  a  dozen  top  newspaper  positions,  but 
this  man  sought  not  a  sinecure.  He  chose 
instead  to  combine  his  fervent  desire  for 
a  free  Cuba  with  his  knowledge  of  Cas- 
tro's communism  and  his  broad  journal- 
istic background  to  organize  his  own 
branch  of  the  "Pen  and  the  Sword"  which 
may  eventually  free  the  sovietized  na- 
tion. Mr.  Todd's  efforts  created  the 
"Cuban  Information  Service"  which 
would  have  seen  its  third  anniversary 
November  3. 

The  gentleman  is  a  lecturer  of  no  mean 
repute.  He  articulates  in  impeccable 
English.  He  has  an  analytically  per- 
ceptive mind  which  can  penetrate 
morasses  of  governmental  verbiage  and 
graps  the  saliencies.  However,  he  is  not 
given  to  extravagant  language  as  his 
publication  revealed.  He  employed  a 
sardonic  sense  of  humor  as  he  brought 
the  issue  of  Cuba  and  the  administra- 
tion's duplicity  into  sharp  focus.  But 
now,  partly  through  the  simple  facts  of 
economic  life  and  because  of  the  pressure 
exerted  on  him  by  the  administration, 
the  "Cuban  Information  Service"  has 
gone  the  way  of  several  score  other 
papers  whose  editors  in  exile  ruffled  the 
wrong  Federal  feathers. 

As  an  example  of  the  services  pro- 
vided by  the  "Cuban  Information  Serv- 
ice," I  should  like  to  have  two  excerpts 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  first  insertion,  from  the  August  24 
issue,  could  well  be  called  the  "Painful 
Truth  About  Cuba."  It  contains  reveal- 
ing statistics,  pointing  out  that  Cuba, 
which  the  United  States  hopes  will  prove 
an  unbearable  economic  burden  on  the 
Soviet  Union,  is  indirectly  draining  the 
United  States  of  five  times  as  much  as 
the  beachhead  is  costing  Khrushchev. 

These  figures  are  attributed  to  an  or- 
ganization called  the  'Truth  About  Cuba 
Committee."  However.  I  am  informed 
that  in  round  numbers  they  are  quite 
accurate. 

The  first  portion  of  the  table.  "Yearly 
Cost  of  Cuba's  Communism  to  the  United 
States."  is  broken  down  into  roughly 
eight  divisions  which  puts  the  total  an- 
nual cost  of  Cuban  communism  in  U.S. 
taxpayers'  dollars  at  $2,057,250,000. 

Other  data  reveals  that  the  loss  of  UJS. 
trade  with  Cuba  amounts  to  $450  million 
annually  and  that  all  in  all  Cuba,  operat- 
ing with  impunity  only  90  miles  from 
the  United  States,  is  a  far  greater  burden 
in  dollars  than  it  is  in  rubles. 

I  should  like  also  to  have  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  Mr.  Todd's 
final  letter  from  the  editor,  dated  Sep- 
tember 14,  in  which  he  recalls  that: 

The  Russians,  during  the  October  1962 
crisis,  demonstrated  that  they  were  com- 
pletely unwilling  to  escalate  any  conflict  over 
Cuba  into  nuclear  war.  Yet,  after  snatch- 
ing defeat  from  the  Jaws  of  victory  then, 
spines  have  not  stiffened  In  Washington 
where  Cuba  is  concerned. 
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Although  the  Cuban  Information 
Service  is  no  more.  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  the  activities  of  Mr.  Carlos 
Todd  will  not  cease.  His  prose  will  soon 
emanate  from  a  friendly  European  coun- 
try and  will  continue  to  provide  inspira- 
tion and  information  to  all  Cubans  fight- 
ing underground  and  in  exile  awaiting 
the  day  when  sanity  and  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  will  supplant  the  New  Frontier 
and  its  doctrine  of  retreat. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  Paiwtul  Truth  Is  Revealed  by  Miami's 
"Tkuth  ABOtrr  Cuba  Committke" 

TEARLY  COST  OF  CUBA'S  COMMUNISM  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

U.S.  citizens'  losses  deducted  in  taxes  pro- 
rated 4  years,  $125  million. 

U.S.  Government's  property  losses  pro- 
rated 4  years,  926  million^ 

Yearly  tax  loss  In  Cuban  trade,  $25  million. 

Cost  to  U.S.  taxpayers  in  increased  sugar 
prices  yearly,  $784  mUlion. 

Half  of  yearly  cost  of  Alliance  for  Progress, 
$1  biUlon.t 

MAIJtTArNING  CUBAN  REFUGEES,  YEARLY 

Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion,  (40  million. 

Prisoners'  ransom,  $53  million. 

Prorated  over  4  years — annually,  $23,250,- 
000. 

Total  yearly  cost  of  Cuban  communism  to 
U.S.  taxpayers,  $2,057,250,000. 

Loss  of  U.S.  trade  with  Cuba  amounts  to 
$450  million,  annually.  Loss  In  production 
payrolls  Is  Incalculable.  Money  cannot  buy 
the  tremendous  loss  In  prestige  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Russians  spend 
$400  million  a  year  to  support  their  Cuban 
colony.  It  Is  costing  the  United  States  over 
five  times  as  much.  Bear  this  In  mind  the 
next  time  anyone  claims  that  the  way  to 
get  rid  of  communism  in  Cuba  is  to  make  it 
too  expensive  to  maintain.  Too  expensive 
for  whom? 


A  Letter  From  the  Editor 

This  Cuban  Information  Service  published 
Its  first  issue  on  November  3,  19d0.  Since 
that  time,  we  have  endeavored,  to  the  best 
of  our  ability,  to  provide  our  recipients 
with  nevra  of  the  truth  about  Communist 
Cuba  and  of  the  rising  Red  tide  that  threat- 
ens  to  engulf  the  Latin  American   nations. 

Editorially,  our  sole  purpose  has  been  to 
work  for  the  freedom  of  our  country;  and,  in 
doing  so,  to  attack  anything  and  anybody 
who  pretended  to  delay  or  preclude  the  day 
of  Cuban  liberation. 

The  CIS  was  never  intended  to  be  a  profit- 
making  organization.  It  was  distributed 
gratis  to  over  700  newspapers  and  1,000  radio 
and  TV  stations  scattered  from  Alaska  to 
Patagonia.  We  sent  it  free  to  college  and 
university  libraries,  members  of  the  faculty, 
student  organizations,  the  Washington  dip- 
lomatic corps,  some  Senators  and  Congress- 
men, other  governmental  figures,  labor 
unions,  religious  Institutions,  etc.,  etc.  The 
CIS  found  its  way  to  Great  Britain,  West 
Germany,  Spain,  Austria,  Italy,  the  Philip- 
pines, Prance. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  the  confidence 
of  people  who  receive  something  gratis. 
Anything  that  is  free,  is  looked  upon  with 
suspicion.  Yet  In  these  3  years,  we  man- 
aged to  prove  to  the  press  and  individuals  in 
over  27  countries  that  our  news  sources  were 
sound   and   the   items  we   published   trust- 


'  The  committee  estimates  conservatively 
that  at  least  half  the  cost  of  the  $2  billion 
spent  annually  in  the  crash  program  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  is  due  to  the  exist- 
ence of  Communist  Cuba. 


worthy.  Never  once  have  we  wilfully  pub- 
lished a  falsehood,  and  a  rumor  was  always 
classified  as  a  rumor.  Our  editorial  ix}llcy, 
like  all  editorial  policies,  was  strongly  sub- 
jective. As  far  as  our  resources  permitted, 
we  tried  to  fight  for  the  liberation  of  our 
country.     We  shall  never  cease  to  do  so. 

That  this  manner  of  procedure  was  suc- 
cessful is  proven  by  fat  scrapbooks,  which 
contain  quotations  from  this  CIS  in  news- 
papers throughout  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America,  sometimes  with  credit,  and 
sometimes  without  allusion  to  the  soxirce 
of  the  information  presented.  At  all  times, 
our  only  concern  was  to  get  the  message 
across;  and,  while  it  Is  comforting  for  the 
ego  to  obtain  a  personal  mention,  the  mat- 
ter of  paramount  importance  was  to  dissem- 
inate Information  and  opinion  with  or  with- 
out credit. 

As  editor  of  this  CIS,  I  have  been  per- 
sonally attacked  by  the  Cuban  Communist 
press  on  several  occasions.  The  CP  Havana 
dally  Hoy  and  its  sister  paper,  Revolucion, 
employed  the  grossest  language  In  referring 
to  my  person.  I  was  accused  of  being  a  Fas- 
cist, a  lackey  of  the  Imperialists,  a  reaction- 
ary, a  counterrevolutionary,  a  drunken  play- 
boy, and — the  supreme  smear — a  homosex- 
ual. Havana's  weekly  Bohemia  dedicated 
an  entire  article  to  my  activities.  Commu- 
nist newspapers  in  Latin  America  lavished 
insulting  prose  attacking  me  personally. 
But  then,  I  have  also  been  under  the  fire  of 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  New  York  Post, 
as  weU  as  the  Moscow  publication  Trud. 

It  is  comforting  to  know  that  the  comrades 
spent  so  much  time,  effort,  paper,  and  Ink 
to  attack  me.  They  rarely  engage  in  a 
campaign  of  discreditatlon  imless  they  feel 
that  a  person  Is  doing  them  some  harm,  no 
matter  how  small. 

And  now,  with  this  issue,  the  CIS  must 
cease  publication.  The  reason  Is  very  simple : 
While  we  have  received  generous  contribu- 
tions from  many  Individuals  who  received 
this  service,  their  vital  aid  was  not  enough 
to  balance  the  goodly  number  of  news  media 
and  Institutions  which  received  the  CIS 
gratis. 

I,  i>ersonally,  cannot  continue  to  work  In- 
definitely without  remuneration.  Pew  peo- 
ple can,  unless  their  name  happens  to  be 
Onassls.  RespKinsibUitles  to  my  dependents 
make  it  impossible  for  me  to  do  so.  Never- 
theless, no  matter  what  I  do  or  where  I  go, 
I  shall  endeavor  to  contribute  what  I  can 
to  the  cause  of  Cuban  freedom. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  many  who  spontane- 
ously offered  financial  help;  and  the  many 
in  the  United  States  and  In  Latin  America 
who,  when  things  looked  blackest  for  our 
beloved  Cuba,  wrote  letters  of  encourage- 
ment that  served  to  make  a  man  feel  that 
his  work  was  of  some  use,  no  matter  how 
small. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  those  here,  In  Malml — 
Cubans,  and  Americans  who  formerly  re- 
sided In  Cuba — who  willingly  volunteered 
their  services  for  the  weekly  chore  of  as- 
sembling, stapling,  folding,  stamping,  and 
mailing  the  CIS.  Without  their  Invaluable 
aid,  we  should  have  been  hard  put  to  get 
CIS  out  In  the  mails. 

This  CIS  predicted,  long  before  It  actually 
became  evident,  that  Brazil  would  turn  to- 
ward communism  and  that  the  comrades 
had  heavily  Infiltrated  the  government  of 
that  country;  that  Cheddl  Jagan  and  wife 
Janet  began  the  same  process  in  British 
Guiana  well  over  2  years  ago;  that  Juan 
Bosch  Is  leading  the  Dominican  Republic 
down  the  same  path  to  ruin;  that  Commu- 
nist terror  in  Venezuela  would  Intensify  fol- 
lowing the  same  plan  employed  by  Castro. 

We  predict  here  that  this  is  only  the  be- 
ginning; that  all  of  Latin  America  wtU  fall 
into  Communist  hands,  unless  the  United 
States  takes  firm  action  against  the  Havana 
regime  of  Fidel  Castro;  and  that  the  Com- 
munist conquest  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere 


will   become   fait   accompli    In   less   than   10 
years,  quite  possibly  In  5. 

The  Government  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  not  yet  understood  that 
the  Communist  offensive  In  Latin  America 
Is  an  attack  on  the  United  States,  and  not 
an  internal  affair  between  Communists  and 
their  opponents  In  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ican countries.  The  main  enemy  of  com- 
munism is  here,  in  this  country;  and  all 
victories  gained  by  the  Reds  In  the  hemi- 
sphere are  victories  against  the  United  States 
of  America. 

We  fully  agree  with  the  "Soliloquy"  of  Dr. 
Emillo  Nunez  Portuondo  and  feel  that  there 
Is  much  to  be  explained  in  the  strange  ac- 
tions of  all  Western  governments — certainly 
including  the  United  States — and  their  re- 
luctance to  take  one  single  effective  action 
against  Communist  Cuba. 

The  Russians,  during  the  October  1962 
crisis,  demonstrated  that  they  were  com- 
pletely unwilling  tg  escalate  any  conflict  over 
Cuba  into  nuclear  war.  Yet,  after  snatching 
defeat  from  the  Jaws  of  victory  then,  spines 
have  not  stiffened  in  Washington  where  Cuba 
Is  concerned. 

It  is,  as  Dr.  Nunez  says,  all  very  mysterious. 
And  we  ask  ourselves,  what  would  the  United 
States  have  done  if  Hitler's  Nazi  legions  had 
established  a  formidable  "Festung  Cuba"  un- 
der American  noses,  in  1940.  Ah,  how  differ- 
ent matters  would  have  been  then. 

Those  who  are  more  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  this  coimtry  than  with  political 
victories,  thoee  men  who  represent  the  real 
profiles  In  courage  of  our  day  and  age,  may 
yet  turn  the  tide  of  public  sentiment  and 
sound  the  alarm  bells  of  freedom. 

For  unless  the  United  States  of  America  Is 
willing  to  accept  the  responsibilities  and  the 
risks  attendant  to  all  power,  that  power  will 
eventually  dribble  through  the  hands  of  the 
men  who  enjoy  Its  privileges,  but  are  not 
willing  to  fight  for  Its  continuance,  against 
a  deadly  foe  who  Is  determined  to  destroy 
this  country  at  all  costs.  "We  will  bury 
you."  said  Nlkita  Khrushchev.  And,  by 
Lenin,  unless  the  Inexorable,  worldwide  ad- 
vance of  communism  Is  halted  and  rolled 
back,  so  they  will. 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  OREGON 
AFD-CIO  CONVENTION 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  8th  annual  convention  of  the  Oregon 
AFL-CIO  was  recently  concluded.  This 
organization,  which  has  been  responsible 
for  many  progressive  and  forward-look- 
ing programs  in  the  State  of  Oregon, 
adopted  resolutions  putting  the  organiza- 
tion on  record  in  support  of  a  number 
of  major  issues  which  now  confront  our 
country. 

One  of  the  resolutions  called  upon 
Congress  to  give  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration  to  legislation  which  would 
provide  hospital  insurance  coverage  to 
the  elderly  under  the  social  security  sys- 
tem. The  resolution  points  out  that  some 
18  million  persons  65  years  or  over  are 
in  need  of  assistance  in  securing  health 
care  benefits  such  as  those  provided  by 
the  King-Anderson  bill. 

I  ask  consent  to  include  in  the  Rzcoro 
a  number  of  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
armual  convention  of  the  Oregon  AFLf- 
CIO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

RcsoLunoN  13 

Whereas  the  present  Kerr-Mllls  medical 
assistance  program  does  not  meet  the  needs 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Nation's  aged; 
and 
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Whereas  less  than  three-fourths  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  cttlaena  age  66  and  over 
receive  any  medical  assistance  from  the  ex- 
isting  program:    and 

Whereas  older  people  need  more  medical 
care   thmix  younger  people;   and 

Whereas  older  people  have  higher  medical 
cosu  than  younger  people:   and 

Whereas  hospital  care  Is  expensive  and 
hospital  costs  are  rUlng:  and 

Whereaa  older  people  are  leas  able  to  pay 
for  medical  care  in  their  retired  years;  and 

Whereas  health  Insurance  that  Is  now 
available  to  older  Indlvldxials  and  that  pro- 
vides reasonable  protection  Is  extremely 
costly:  and 

Whereas  health  Insurance  that  Is  now 
available  to  older  Individuals  at  moderate 
cost  provides  only  severely  limited  protec- 
tion;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  now  before  Ckjngress  a  bill 
(S.  880  and  HJt.  3920)  which  provides  a  na- 
tional program  to  meet  this  national  prob- 
lem by  providing  hospital  Insurance  cover- 
age to  18  million  persons  over  66  begin- 
ning January  1965  and  future  coverage  for 
present  workers  and  their  wives  (or  widows) 
when  they  reach  66 :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  bjr  the  Oregon  AFL-CIO.  That 
we  call  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  give  prompt  and  favorable  consider- 
ation to  S.  880  and  H.R.  3920.  In  view  of  the 
urgency  of  the  conditions  above  described: 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Oregon  AFL-CIO  urge 
all  aAUated  organizations  to  appoint  com- 
mittees In  their  local  unions  for  the  sole  aim 
and  purpose  of  instituting  a  letter  writing 
campaign  whereby  members  will  be  encour- 
aged to  write  their  Congressman  expressing 
support  for  this  legislation;  and  be  it  further 

Reaotved.  That  such  campaign  be  Imple- 
mented at  once  as  Indications  are  that  this 
session  of  Congress  may  take  action  on  this 
legislation;  and  be  it  finally 

Resolved,  That  the  Oregon  APL-CIO  reaf- 
firm Its  support  of  Anderson -King  legisla- 
tion by  oflScially  writing  each  Oregon  State 
Congressman  and  Senator,  requesting  their 
their  support. 

Adopted  September  20,  1963,  Oregon  APL- 
CIO. 


RE90LUTI0M  26 

Whereaa  the  problem  of  unemployment 
throiighout  ths  United  States  is  continual- 
ly expanding  with  a  labor  force  that  In- 
creases with  each  passing  year  and  automa- 
tion that  takes  Its  toll  by  replacing  Amer- 
ican workers  with  machines;  and 

Whereas  many  of  our  senior  workers  are 
unable  to  keep  up  with  the  pace  set  by  auto- 
mated Industry,  thereby  being  forced  Into 
a  labor  market  where  there  la  no  place  for 
them;  and 

Whereas  these  displaced  workers  are  In 
most  cases  under  the  retirement  age  as  es- 
tablished by  our  present  social  security  laws: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  The  Oregon  AFL-CIO  go  on 
record  in  favor  of  reducing  the  retirement 
age  for  men  and  women  under  social  security 
from  66  years  to  60  years  of  age  with  no  re- 
duction in  present  benefits. 

Adopted  by  Oregon  AFL-CIO  convention. 
September  20,  1963. 


Resolutiow  39 

Whereas  when  employees  are  Inducted  into 
the  postal  service  certain  rights  and  benefits 
are  explained  to  them.  Among  theee  are 
hospital  plans  partly  paid  for  by  the  Federal 
Ck>vernnMnt.  They  are  handed  brochures  of 
the  various  commercial  hospital  plans,  but 
no  mention  Is  made  of  employee  union 
sponsored  plans,  except  the  mention  that 
other  plans  are  available:  and 

Whereas  in  all  fairness  to  the  new  employee 
hs  should  be  offered  all  of  the  plans  In  onler 


tK>  make  a  wise  choice  among  them  as  to  the 
c^ie  beet  suited  for  him  and  his  family:  and 

Whereas  the  presentation  ot  only  the  com- 
mercial plan  brochures  Is  In  fact  a  recom- 
mendation of  these  plans,  and  a  dlscrtmina- 
l^on  against  the  employee  union  sponsored 
plan:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
^on  be  petitioned  to  Issue  a  ruling  that 
lirochures  of  all  hospital  plans  available  to 
tjhe  new  employee  be  given  to  the  new  «m- 
I)loyee  at  the  time  of  his  Induction  Into  the 
lK>6tal  service.  In  order  that  he  may  chooee 
i^mong  them  the  plan  best  suited  to  his 
ileeds;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  our  delegation  In  Congress  since  It 
^as  the  Congress  that  made  these  benefits 
4vailable  and  the  Intent  of  the  Congress 
iiould  be  carried  out  in  rulings  of  the  Con\- 
itilsslon  entmsted  with  the  implementation 
(jf  the  law  approved  by  the  Congress. 

Adopted  September  20,  1963,  by  the  Oregon 
Afl-CIO  convention. 


Resolution  40 
Whereas  the  Fair  L.abor  Standards  Act  pro- 
vides that  time  and  one-half  shall  be  paid 
Jor  work  In  excess  of  40  hours  per  week  or  in 
axcess  of  8  hoin-s  per  day  by  any  employer 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce:  and 

Whereas  there  Is  no  escape  from  this  for 
e  employer  except  for  supervisory  onploy- 

and 

Whereas  the  Post  Office  Department  does 

ot   conform  to  this  act   laid   down  by  the 

S.  Congress  by  the  device  of  labeling  one- 

l)fth  or  more  of  Its  employees  as  substitutes, 

Qr  temporary  employees,  while  at  the  same 

fne  paying  part  of  Its  supervisory  force  time 
d  one-half;  Therefore  be  it 
Resolved.  That  all  employees  of  the  Post 
(i>fflce  Department  be  paid  time  and  one-half 
flor  overtime  as  defined  luider  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act;  and  be  It  further 
I  Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  our  delegation  in  Congress  with  a 
tequest  to  contact  their  respective  commit- 
(ees  in  the  House  and  Senate  urging  enact- 
ihent  of  legislation  to  provide  time  and  one- 
half  for  all  employees  of  the  postal  service, 
ulth  the  exception  of  supervisory  employees. 
Adopted  September  20,  1963.  by  the  Oregon 
i  JPTlr-CIO  convention. 

RxsoLunoN  M 

Whereas  the  farm  labor  migrants  who 
<ome  into  Oregon  to  help  harvest  our  crops 
4re  the  moet  poorly  paid  working  people  In 
0\ir  State  and  often  work  and  live  under  sub- 
standard conditions;  and 

Whereas  the  farm  labor  migrants  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  protection  of  the  National 
4>abor  Relations  Act,  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  State  Labor  Elections  Act,  and  State 
minimum  wage  law  for  women  and  minors, 
and  are  usually  excluded  from  social  secu- 
slty.  State  industrial  accident  law.  State  tin- 
employment  compensation  law,  and  most 
public  welfare  programs;  and 

Whereas  the  labor  movement  must  take 
Headershlp  In  assuring  farm  labor  migrants 
full  participation  in  the  American  way  of 
ife:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
I  Reaolved,  That  the  Oregon  AFL-CIO  sup- 
port inclusion  of  farm  labor  migrants  on  an 
equitable  basis  in  social  legislation  that  pro- 
i/ecti  other  workers. 

Adopted  September  20,  1963,  by  Oregon 
AFL-CIO  convention. 


TTTO 


S     VISIT     TO     THE     UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on 
$eptember  24  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
t  visrorously  protested  ajralnst  the  pro- 
posed visit  of  Tito  to  the  United  States. 


I  reiterate  that  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
visit  of  Tito  to  our  country,  knowing 
that  peremptorily  after  the  war  for  p>o- 
litical  reasons  he  put  to  death  Mihailo- 
vitch  and  put  to  death  more  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand  Croats.  Serbs,  and 
Slovenes.  He  is  not  the  type  of  man 
whose  character  and  morality  I  fit  him 
to  be  honored  by  our  country  and  espe- 
cially not  by  our  President. 

Mr.  President,  similar  views  are  well 
expressed  in  a  letter  I  received  from  Mr. 
Anton  K.  Rumpf .  regional  president  for 
the  States  of  Ohio  and  Michigan  of  the 
Society  of  the  Danube  Swabians.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  this 
letter  be  printed  at  this  [>oint  in  the 
Record. 

There  b^ing  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Society  or  the  Dant7be  Swabians, 

Chicago.  III..  October  4.  1963. 
The  Honorable  Frank  J.  Lausche, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Lausche:  I  wish  by  means 
of  this  letter,  to  express  In  my  name  and 
this  I  am  also  permitted  to  do  In  the  name 
of  my  many  friends  and  countrymen,  our 
complete  support  on  your  stand  against  the 
visit  to  this  country  of  the  Communist  dic- 
tator, Joslp  Broz  Tito. 

My  friends  and  I.  the  Danube  Schwablans 
from  Yugoslavia  and  now  U.S.  citizens,  sup- 
port your  stand  for  the   following  reasons: 

( 1 )  Tito  Is  a  tyrant  who  came  to  power 
against  the  will  of  the  peoples  over  whom 
he  rules.  He  has  grown  In  power  through 
the  massacre  of  his  political  adversaries  and 
potential  opponents.  Among  his  many  vic- 
tims are  the  200,000  Danube  Schwablans 
murdered  In  Yugoslavia.  Those  who  re- 
mained, he  expelled  from  their  homeland 
and  confiscated  their  property. 

(2)  Tito's  foreign  policy  Is  definitely  antl- 
Amerlcan  as  Is  proven  In  the  records  of  the 
United  Nations.  His  regime  Is  as  Communist 
as  Is  the  one  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  they 
share  the  same  endeavor,  to  bury  America. 

With  the  millions  of  American  citizens, 
we  lift  our  voices  against  the  visit  of  Tito 
to  the  United  States.  We  protest  because 
we  consider  that  his  visit  is  neither  In  our 
national  Interest  nor  In  the  Interest  of  the 
moral  and  political  principles  which  we  ad- 
vocate as  the  citizens  of  this  free  country. 
Please  accept  our  wannest  greetings  and 
heartiest  wishes. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Anton  K.  Rumpt, 
Regional  President  for  the  States  of 
Ohio  and  Michigan. 
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BOSTON  VOTE  IS  KEY  TO  RACIAL 
MOVES 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  Morris 
Cunningham,  able  and  perceptive  Wash- 
ington correspondent  for  the  Memphis. 
Tenn.,  Commercial  Appeal,  has  written 
a  very  enlightening  column  regarding  the 
racial  turmoil  and  a  school  board  elec- 
tion in  the  city  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Cunningham's  fine  article  points 
up  what  I  have  said  many  times  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  that  the  racial  prob- 
lems of  the  Nation  are  not  confined  to  the 
South. 

I  commend  that  article  to  my  col- 
leagues of  the  Senate  for  their  most  care- 
fiU  reading  and  study,  and  therefore,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Boston  Von  Is  Ket   to  Racial  Moves 
(By  Morris  Cunningham) 

Washington,  October  5.— The  smashing 
election  victory  of  a  Boston  School  Board 
member,  who  campaigned  against  transport- 
ing pupils  to  achieve  racial  Integration,  has 
sent  a  ripple  of  concern  through  the  ranks 
of  Democratic  racial  extremists  here. 

Executive  offices  and  Capitol  cloakrooms 
In  Washington  buzzed  this  week  with  ex- 
cited comment  on  the  magnitude  of  the  vic- 
tory scored  in  the  Boston  city  election  by 
Mrs.  Louise  Day  Hicks. 

As  chairman  of  the  Boston  School  Board, 
Mrs.  Hicks  has  strongly  opposed  demands 
that  de  facto  school  segregation  In  Boston 
be  ended  by  transporting  Negro  pupils  to 
and  from  schools  outside  of  their  neighbor- 
hoods. 

Despite  sit-ins  at  the  Boston  School  Board 
offices,  mass  marches,  public  denunciations, 
and  other  pressures.  Mrs.  Hicks  has  stuck 
steadfastly  to  her  position. 

Integratlonlsts  marshaled  their  forces  to 
defeat  her  in  last  week's  city  election. 

But  when  the  returns  came  in  Mrs.  Hicks 
led  all  10  other  candidates  for  the  school 
board  and  collected  about  21.000  more  than 
Mayor  John  F.  Collins  in  the  mayor's  suc- 
cessful bid  for  renomlnatlon. 

Mayor  Collins  received  57,085  of  the  about 
122,240  votes  cast  for  mayor  while  Mrs.  Hicks 
swept  the  school  board  election  with  about 
88,000  votes. 

Viewing  the  results  editorially,  the  Holyoke 
Transcript-Telegram,  one  of  Massachusetts 
better  newspapers,  said: 

"The  shock  waves  are  going  out  from  the 
Boston  primary,  which  was  an  emphatic  vic- 
tory for  the  forces  of  conservatism  on  the 
Boston  School  Committee  (board)  a  personal 
triumph  for  Its  chairman,  Mrs.  Louise  Day 
Hicks,  and  a  punch  In  the  nose  for  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People." 

One  of  the  Issues  In  the  school  board 
election  was  whether  the  board  would  em- 
ploy a  local  educator.  Deputy  School  Super- 
intendent William  H.  Ohrenberger,  as  school 
superintendent,  or  hire  the  deputy  superin- 
tendent of  the  New  York  City  school  system 
for  the  Job.  After  the  election,  the  local 
man  was  employed. 

This  Issue  was  closely  related  to  the 
question  of  transporting  pupils  since  the 
New  York  school  system  has  been  shifting 
pupils  about  In  buses  for  sometime  to  achieve 
greater  racial  balance. 

Saying  the  major  Issue  was  ending  de  facto 
segregation,  the  Holyoke  Transcript-Tele- 
gram continued : 

"The  NAACP  has  led  a  demand  that  Negro 
students  be  transported  from  Inferior  schools 
in  Negro  districts  to  schools  In  other  sections. 
This  Issue  was  crystallized  In  the  candidacy 
of  a  Negro  for  the  school  committee  (board) . 

"What  shocked  the  NAACP  and  sympa- 
thizers with  Negro  demands  for  a  better  break 
all  around  was  the  drubbing  the  Negro 
candidate  received,  and  the  endorsement 
given  to  Mrs.  Hicks,  In  the  silk  stocking 
wards,  where  liberalism  Is  supposed  to  be 
entrenched. 

"Could  Boston,  the  home  of  abolition,  be 
called  anti-Negro  from  this  day  on?" 

The  Transcript- Telegram  said  this  would 
be  "putting  the  case  too  hard." 

"Nevertheless,"  the  editorial  continued, 
"the  story  Is  plain  enough  that  upper  crust 
liberalism  Is  too  often  lived  In  a  vacuum. 
North  or  South,  when  love  for  the  underdog 
Is  challenged  by  self-interest,  the  secure 
Intellectual  turns  out  to  be  a  human  being 
after  all." 

Washington  politicians  are  now  looking  to 
the  forthcoming  city  elections  In  Philadel- 


phia and  Indianapolis,  where  racial  Issues 
also  have  been  raised,  for  additional  readings 
on  what  some  are  calling  a  revolt  of  white 
voters  in  the  North. 

If  this  turns  out  to  be  the  case,  it  could 
carry  vast  significance  in  the  1964  Presiden- 
tial election,  particularly  in  a  contest  be- 
tween President  Kennedy  and  Senator  Barht 
GoLDWATER,  of  Arlzoua. 


GOVERNMENT  BY  INTIMIDATION  IS 
EMERGING  IN   UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
dated  October  14.  1963,  carries  a  pro- 
foundly revealing  article  by  an  able 
and  distinguished  Mississippian,  the 
Honorable  Jolm  Satterfield,  who  served 
with  wisdom  and  ability  as  president  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  in  1961-62. 

The  article  is  entitled  "Government  by 
Intimidation  Is  Emerging  in  United 
States."  The  learned  statement  by  Mr. 
Satterfield  is  a  very  effective  and  sound 
answer  to  charges  by  Attorney  General 
Robert  P.  Kennedy  that  lawyers  who  dis- 
agree with  the  decision  in  Brown  versus 
Board  of  Education  and  who  seek  its  re- 
versal or  a  court  determination  in  their 
clients*  own  case  are  professionally  ir- 
responsible. 

Mr.  Satterfield's  answer  to  the  Attor- 
ney General's  charge  is  able  and  out- 
standing and  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
questions.  I  commend  it  most  highly  to 
eveiT  Member  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Government  by  Intimidation   Is  Emerging 

IN   United   States 

(By  John  Creighton  Satterfield) 

Only  four  persons  were  mentioned  In  the 
attack  upon  lawyers  and  Judges  by  Attorney 
General  Kennedy  in  his  speech  to  the  Mis- 
souri Bar  Association  at  Kansas  City  last 
Friday,  September  27,  1963.  These  were  "the 
Governors  of  two  States,  a  former  president 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  and  a  Fed- 
eral district  Judge."  all  of  whom  are  lawyers. 
I  am  the  third  person  named.  This  attack, 
however,  directly  Involves  many  members  of 
the  legal  profession  and  many  public  officials 
throughout  the  United  States.  Ultimately, 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States  will  be 
affected  by  the  pattern  of  which  this  attack 
is  a  part.  Its  purpose  Is  to  intimidate  all 
persons,  including  public  officials,  lawyers, 
and  Judges,  who  do  not  bow  to  the  desires  of 
Attorney  General  Kennedy  and  of  President 
Kennedy. 

On  the  surface  the  reason  and  purpKise  of 
these  attacks  may  be  obscure.  In  each  inci- 
dent which  gave  rise  to  these  attacks,  the 
Attorney  General,  by  the  use  of  overwhelm- 
ing forces  available  to  him.  had  already  ob- 
tained his  desires.  As  a  part  of  the  pattern, 
however,  the  purpose  Is  clear. 

The  Attorney  General  states  tiiat  the  ac- 
tion of  each  person  In  each  separate  situa- 
tion "smacks  of  duplicity,"  is  "professionally 
Irresponsible,"  amounts  to  "demagoguery," 
lacks  "good  faith."  that  the  statemente  by 
each  are  "something  less  than  the  truth," 
and  that  every  time  a  lawyer  represents  a 
client  opposing  the  Attorney  General  In  the 
field  of  Integration — desegregation — the 
"client  Is  being  victimized,"  and  that  such 
action  of  an  attorney  is  an  "unscrupulous 
exploitation"  of  the  client. 


The  slanderous  nature  of  these  statements 
by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
Is  demonstrated  by  the  definition  of  slander 
contained  In  "American  Jvuisprudence,"  vol- 
ume 33,  page  39: 

"Slander,  as  now  understood,  has  been 
defined  as  the  speaking  of  base  and  defama- 
tory words  which  tend  to  prejudice  another 
In  his  reputation,  office,  trade,  business,  or 
means  of  livelihood." 

The  Attorney  General.  In  his  speech,  spe- 
cifically refers  to  three  basic  legal  principles 
the  spirit  of  which  he  alleges  Is  being  Ignored 
by  those  who  defend  integration  suits. 
These  propositions  are  that  it  is  proper  to 
avail  oneself  of  every  legal  defense  to  test 
the  validity  and  applicability  of  a  rule  of 
law,  that  a  court  decision  binds  only  those 
who  are  a  party  to  it,  and  that  a  coxirt-made 
rule  of  law  should  always  be  open  to  re- 
examination. 

The  Attorney  General  has  said: 

"Often  there  is  room  for  much  discretion 
and  honest  disagreement  as  to  when  cases 
are  alike  en*  unalike.  But  clearly,  in  the 
matter  of  desegregation,  there  can  be  little 
or  no  room  for  argument  in  good  faith  as  to 
when  one  situation  is  different — In  the  legal 
sense — from  another  In  which  the  law  has 
been  laid  down." 

This  statement  by  the  Attorney  General 
is  completely  without  basis  In  fact  or  In  law. 

The  Brown  desegregation  decision  of  1954 
has  already  been  distinguished  or  held  In- 
applicable in  a  number  of  cases  involving 
alleged  discrimination.  Many  other  cases 
now  pending  In  this  general  area  of  law  in- 
volve questions  so  different  from  the  Brown 
case  as  to  be  completely  removed  from  the 
basic  principles  outlined  therein.  If  one 
case  can  be  as  broad  in  its  application  as  the 
Attorney  General  would  lead  us  to  believe, 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  would  not 
be  entitled  to  due  process  of  law  and  equal 
protection  of  the  laws. 

Of  the  four  persons  specifically  attacked  in 
the  Attorney  General's  si>eech.  one  is  referred 
to  as  "a  Federal  district  Judge  who  recently 
overruled  the  Brown  decision  on  grounds  that 
Its  findings  of  fact  were  erroneous."  In  the 
case  of  Stell  versus  Board  of  Education,  Judge 
Frank  M.  Scarlett  found  that  the  effect  of 
segregation  upon  Negro  students  in  Georgia 
in  1963,  shown  by  the  evidence  In  that  case, 
differed  materially  from  the  facts  presented 
in  the  Brown  case  as  to  the  effect  of  segrega- 
tion upon  Negro  students  In  Kansas  In  1954. 
Substantial  differences  In  facts  as  between 
two  cases  cannot  logically  be  Ignored  simply 
for  the  sake  of  expediency.  The  slander  of 
a  Federal  Judge  Is  quite  different  from  con- 
structive criticism  of  the  legal  principles  In- 
volved in  a  Judicial  decision. 

To  those  who  know  the  facts,  the  repeated 
references  by  Attorney  General  Kennedy  to 
"dilatory  tactics"  are  unconvincing.  Suits  In- 
volving Integration  have  been  handled  ex- 
peditiously by  the  courts.  In  fact,  such 
cases  have  repeatedly  been  advanced  upon 
the  dockets  and  writs  requiring  Integration 
have  been  issued  by  courts  of  appeal  even 
before  the  record  of  the  appeal  from  the  dis- 
trict courts  has  reached  the  appellate  courts. 

It  Is  a  novel  position  for  an  experienced 
lawyer  to  take — that,  because  a  decision  has 
been  on  the  books  for  9  years.  It  Is  bad  faith 
and  "unscrupulous  exploitation"  of  a  client 
for  a  lawyer  to  urge  either  that  the  facts  In 
his  case  are  different  or  that  the  earlier  case 
should  be  differentiated  or  overruled.  Plessy 
versus  Ferguson  was  repeatedly  reaffirmed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  over  a  period  of  66  years. 
If  15  Justices  have  permitted  the  Brown  case 
to  stand — as  Is  affirmed  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral— doubtless  50  Judges  had  reaffirmed 
Plessy  versus  Ferguson  and  Gong  Lum  versus 
Rice.  Yet  when  the  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States  Joined  in  a  brief  to  have  these 
cases  overruled,  he  was  not  accused  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States — or 
any  other  lawyer,  so  far  as  I  know — of  being 
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guilty  of  bad  faith,  of  being  profewlonally 
irrcaponalble  and  of  victimizing  or  exploiting 
hlB  client. 

SIT-INS    VIRSUS    THK    OOUBT8 

The  Attorney  General  would  further  have 
ua  belleye  that  the  reason  for  demonstrations 
and  Blt-lna  by  Negroes  today  is  the  lack  of 
remedy  In  the  courts.  Yet  he  argues  that 
Negroes  will  ultimately  prevail  In  the  courts 
because  the  Brown  decision  covers  all  of 
their  grievances. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  mention 
that  those  who  oppose  many  of  the  aims  of 
Negro  leaders  have  refrained  from  marches 
and  demonstrations  and  have  put  their  faith 
in  the  courts,  hoping  that,  in  the  long  run. 
Jiistice  for  all  will  prevail.  The  Attorney 
General  sUnders  them  for  so  doing.  To  use 
the  streets  in  mass  demonstrations  which.  In 
the  words  of  President  Kennedy,  "create 
tensions,  and  threaten  violence — and  threat- 
en lives"  Is  laudable.  To  settle  dUputes  In 
the  courts  is  to  be  condemned. 

A  new  type  of  government  Is  emerging 
upon  the  American  scene — "government  by 
totlmldatlon"  Is  now  about  to  take  the  place 
of  "due  process  of  law"  and  "liberty  under 
the  law." 

The  first  step  in  the  pattern  Is  to  Intimi- 
date tm  those  who  oppose  the  desires  of  the 
federal  executive  branch  of  our  Government. 
This  Intimidation  is  carried  out  by  public 
castlgatlon,  threats  of  financial  reprisals 
against  public  bodies  and  individuals,  and 
the  misuse  of  the  power  of  the  Federal  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  c<»nmand  the  attentioa 
of  the  public  press. 

The  second  step  is  to  extend  Federal  con- 
trol over  Individuals,  businesses,  and  State 
and  local  governments  far  beyond  that  pro- 
vided In  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  This  was  begun  by  the  Issuance  of 
executive  orders  In  certain  ptirtlcular  fields. 
A  limitless  expansion  of  such  Executive  au- 
thority Is  now  being  attempted  by  the  new 
package  of  legislation  Introduced  In  the  Con- 
gress In  June  and  called,  for  tactical  and 
public  relations  purposes,  "The  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1963." 

The  third  step  will  be  the  use  of  the  vast 
financial  power  of  the  United  States  to 
strangle  every  public  body,  every  business, 
and  professional  establishment,  and  every 
Individual  daring  to  act  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  Attorney  General  Kennedy  and  the 
threat  of  the  Imposition  of  Federal  fines  and 
imprisonment  without  trial  by  Jury. 

The  Initial  use  of  the  first  step  In  the 
pattern  was  In  April  1962,  when  a  steel- 
price  Increase  was  announced.  The  cltiiens 
who  made  the  price  decisions  were  accused 
by  the  President  through  nationwide  media 
of  being  guilty  of  a  wholly  unjustified  and 
irresponsible  defiance  of  public  Interest. 
He  castigated  them  as  a  tiny  handful  of  steel 
executives  whose  pursuit  of  private  power 
and  profit  exceeds  their  sense  of  public  re- 
sponsibility, who  can  show  such  utter  con- 
tempt for  the  Interest  of  186  million  Ameri- 
cans. It  was  publicly  announced  that 
defense  contracts  might  be  withheld  and 
that  the  Federal  Government  might  use  its 
Investigative  powers  to  bring  about  prosecu- 
tions for  violations  of  antitrust  laws. 

Intimidation  as  a  governmental  policy  has 
been  repeatedly  used  since  that  time.  The 
speech  of  Attorney  General  Kennedy  at  Kan- 
sas City  Is  a  perfect  Illustration.  I  have 
been  actively  opposing  throughout  the 
United  States  the  grasp  for  Federal  power 
In  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963  and  am  doing 
so  at  the  present  time.  The  others  men- 
tioned have  opposed  the  Attorney  General. 
Hence  we  must  be  Intimidated  or  defamed. 

Why  is  this  legislation  so  Important  to 
the  Attorney  General?  It  would  grant  un- 
limited powers  to  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  President  and  his  appointees  to  with- 
hold Federal  funds  In  every  program  or  ac- 
tivity In  which  Federal  financing  is  Involved 


directly  or  Indirectly  by  way  of  grant,  con- 
tract, loan,  insurance,  guaranty,  or  other- 
Wise. 

The  authority  is  demanded  that  all  con- 
tracts in  every  program  shall  contain  such 
conditions  as  the  President  may  prescribe; 
that  there  be  created  a  commission — with 
dowers  conferred  upon  it  by  the  President — 
to  take  over  the  supervision  of  employment, 
dromotlon,  demotion,  and  handling  of  em- 
jjloyees  of  more  than  90  percent  of  the  busl- 
iiesses  In  the  United  States. 

j  PURPOSE   OP   LECISL.MION  :    DISGUISED 

!  The  purpose  of  this  legislation  has  been 
disguised  by  repeated  references  to  public 
^commodatlons  and  Government  contrac- 
tiors.  These  constitute  less  than  1  percent 
of.  the  busLnetses  affected.  In  fact.  It  would 
atffect  every  bank  which  is  a  member  of  the 
Ifederal  Reserve  System  or  Insured  by  the 
FDIC  (Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion), every  form  of  financing  affected  by 
^deral  Insurance  or  guaranty,  all  depositors 
1^1  every  bank  covered  by  the  FDIC,  and  all 
t^rrowers  therefrom.  It  would  draw  under 
Ifederal  executive  control  almost  every  farm- 
^  In  the  United  States,  as  It  Includes  every 
I>er8on  who  receives  any  sort  of  financial 
benefit  from  every  Federal  program  In  the 
field  of  agriculture.  It  would  also  draw  un- 
der Federal  control  practically  every  retail 
ahop,  department  store,  market,  drugstore, 
gasoline  station,  restaurant,  motion  plctvure 
l>ouse.  theater,  stadium,  hotel,  motel  and 
Ipdging  house  and  In  fact  every  establish- 
ment which  pays  any  privilege  license  or  tax 
i)  any  State  or  municipality. 

I  It  includes  uncontrolled  authc«-lty  to  call 
loans,  withdraw  support  of  the  FDIC  and 
ipe  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  other  similar 
^titles,  to  cancel  contracts,  to  blacklist 
lianks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  con- 
l^-actors,  realtors,  farmers,  cooperatives,  farm 
(irganlzations,  or  any  other  Institution  or 
aerson  falling  within  its  classification. 

I       HOW    ELECTIONS    COULD    BE    CONTROLLED 

'  Under  this  proposed  act,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  obtain  control  of  education 
through  the  misuse  of  every  existing  Federal 
financial  program,  including  grants-in-aid. 
Research  grants,  lunch  programs,  scholar- 
ships, and  similar  activities.  Also,  it  would 
(Constitute  the  first  step  toward  placing  all 
flections — "general,  special  or  primary  elec- 
tions held  solely  or  in  part  for  the  purpose 
bf  electing  or  selecting  any  candidate  for 
Bubllc  ofBce" — under  the  absolute  control  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

•^HE  NATIONAL  CULTURAL  CENTER 

j  Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  exciting  ventures  now  going  on 
In  this  country  is  the  effort  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  raise  $30  million  for  the 
construction  of  the  National  Cultural 
Center.  We  all  look  forward  to  the  day 
*rhen  our  Nation's  Capital  will  have  fa- 
cilities for  the  presentation  of  perform- 
ers from  this  country  and  abroad.  On 
lihat  day,  all  Americans  will  rejoice  in 
ttheir  cultural  showcase  and  take  pride 
ita  the  fact  that  the  consti'uction  was 
$iade  possible  by  private  contributions. 
Today  we  are  particularly  indebted  to 
Ihose  public-spirited  citizens  and  orga- 
Bizations  who  are  devoting  their  time 
$nd  energy  in  alerting  the  entire  country 
%o  the  dream  of  the  National  Cultural 
Center  and  the  need  for  contributions 
io  make  this  dream  a  reality.  I  ask 
liinanimous  consent  to  have  printed  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  in  the  Rccoro  a 
tpeech  by  Edgar  M.  Bronfman,  Chair- 
Bian  of  the  Seat  ESidowment  Committee 
of  the  National  Cultural  Center,  before 


the  American  Legion  National  Conven- 
tion at  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  on  September 
10,  1963,  and  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
American  Legion  in  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcosd,  as  follows: 

Cttlturb  and  the  Strxtgcle  por  Men's  Minds, 
BT  Edgar  M.  Bronfman.  Member  op  Board 
OP  Trustees  op  the  National  Cultural 
Center  Bepore  the  American  Legion  Na- 
tion.al  Convention,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Mr.  National  Commander,  your  eminence. 
Cardinal  Spellman,  Governor  Bryant  and 
other  distinguished  guests  and  delegates  to 
the  convention. 

Mr.  Commander,  may  I  first  express  my 
gratitude  to  you  and  to  the  ofllcers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Legion  on  behalf  of  the 
trustees  of  the  National  Cultural  Center  for 
the  opportunity  to  apjjear  before  you  to  en- 
list your  support  for  this  great  national 
project. 

In  this  area  of  continued  International 
tension  and  crisis  between  the  forces  of  com- 
munism and  of  freedom,  we  all  must  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  the  Important  responsi- 
bility that  rests  heavily  on  the  shoulders  of 
all  Americana.  For,  as  we  go,  so  goes  the  free 
world. 

This  era  of  tension  and  crisis  has  been 
called  the  cold  war.  Actually,  this  Is  an 
oversimplification.  It  Is  really  many  cold 
wars — military,  economic,  social,  political, 
and  cultural. 

While  we  are  busy  concentrating  on  the 
first  four  cold  wars,  and  rightly  so,  we  are  in 
grave  danger  of  losing  the  last — the  cultural 
cold  war. 

An  Indication  of  Its  Importance  Is  revealed 
In  the  hearings  going  on  this  very  week  In 
Washington  before  a  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  studying  ways  of  winning  the 
cultural  cold  war. 

Now,  at  first  glance.  It  is  hard  to  see  music, 
ballet,  opera,  and  drama  as  effective  weapons 
In  the  battle  between  the  operating  ideolo- 
gies of  communism  and  the  free  world. 
Let  me  assure  you  that  these  are  weapons, 
and  mighty  potent  ones.  The  Soviets  and 
their  satellites  are  using  them  for  all  their 
worth. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  tremendous  re- 
ceptions that  the  Bolshol  Ballet  and  other 
Soviet  performing  artists  have  received 
throughout  the  world.  Why  do  they  put  so 
much  effort  behind  culture?  The  answer 
is  rather  simple.  Culture  Is  the  only  Inter- 
national language.  It  Is  underst.ood  by  all 
people,  everywhere. 

In  the  battle  for  men's  minds,  now  going 
on.  this  International  language  plays  a  vital 
role.  As  an  example,  just  consider  the 
statement  that  Prime  Minister  Nehru  of 
India  once  made  to  Martha  Graham,  leading 
American  dancer.  He  said  to  Miss  Graham, 
"Your  dancing  and  artistry  will  do  more 
than  all  the  planes  and  dollars  In  gaining 
understanding  of  the  United  Stateb  in 
India." 

While  American  artists  have  gone  abroad 
and  made  a  creditable  showing  on  behalf  of 
our  country,  there  still  Is  much  to  be  done. 
Por  Instance,  whereas  many  of  the  world's 
leading  nations  have  national  theaters  and 
halls  in  their  capitals  which  serve  as  show- 
cases for  the  performing  arts,  our  Capital, 
Washington,  D.C.,  has  nothing  comparable. 

To  show  how  seriously  the  Communists 
take  this  fifth  dimension  of  the  cold  war, 
even  In  economically  hoveled  Poland  re- 
cently, a  $40  million  cultural  center  was 
proudly  unveiled. 

It  was  In  such  a  showcase  In  Moscow  that 
a  talented  Texan,  Van  CUburn,  was  first 
discovered.  I'm  sure  that  every  American 
was  very  proud  of  his  feat.  But.  didn't  we 
all  wince  a  bit  at  the  thought  that  he  had  to 
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go  so  far  from  his  native  land  for  recognition 
as  an  artist;  that  the  Soviet  Union,  in  par- 
ticular, discovered  this  talented  young 
American  musician.  Too  many  American 
artists  must  go  abroad  for  such  recognition. 
Also,  the  lack  of  proper  facilities  in  our 
Capital  has  created  an  erroneous  and  dam- 
aging impression  of  this  country  and  the  fine 
values  for  which  it  stands.  When  our  Na- 
tion's seat  of  government  was  being  planned, 
George  Washington  dreamed  of  It  as  a  cul- 
tural as  well  as  a  political  center  of  our 
growing  Nation. 

But,  It  wasnt  until  1958,  when  President 
Elsenhower  signed  the  act  establishing  a 
National  Cultural  Center  that  this  dream 
began  to  become  reality.  In  signing  the  act. 
President  Elsenhower  eloquently  expressed 
his  hope  of  one  day  seeing  an  American 
"Mecca,  where  all  could  see  what  America  Is 
really  capable  of  showing — not  only  In  her 
factories,  in  her  productivity.  In  her  great 
strength,  wealth,  prosperity — but  what  she 
could  show  In  the  arts  and  In  those  things 
that  appeal  to  all  that  Is  spiritual  and  es- 
thetic In  the  senses  of  man." 

President  Kennedy  in  lending  his  support 
to  the  National  Cultural  Center  said:  "There 
has  been  a  growing  awareness  that  the  United 
States  will  be  judged — and  Its  place  In  his- 
tory ultimately  assessed — not  alone  by  its 
military  or  economic  power,  but  by  the 
quality  of  Its  civilization." 

The  Center  Is  nonpartisan,  nonpoUtlcal — 
It  Is  for  all  Americans. 

I  am  proud  and  pleased  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Center's  board  of  trustees,  which  In- 
cludes many  leading  Americans  from  all 
walks  of  life.  Therefore.  I  can  speak  from 
firsthand  knowledge  of  the  great  effort  being 
put  behind  It. 

Congress  has  provided  the  land  for  the 
Center.  However,  the  buildings  will  be  paid 
for  by  all  the  American  people  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  »30  million. 

The  National  Cultural  Center  will  con- 
tain three  separate  perftMTnlng  halls — a  sym- 
phony ball,  a  theater  and  an  auditorium  for 
opera,  ballet  and  musical  comedy.  And 
there  will  be  ample  room  for  future  expan- 
sion. Here,  our  country's  most  outstanding 
performers  will  display  their  talents.  Here, 
celebrated  artists  from  abroad  will  find  the 
appropriate  setting  to  perform  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  Here,  also,  the  most  promis- 
ing of  our  young  artists  will  get  the  chance 
for  recognition  by  the  American  public. 

I  would  like  to  emphasise  the  last  point. 
There  will  be  talent  competitions  In  every 
State.  The  best  talent  from  the  farthest 
comers  of  our  Nation  will  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  at  the  National  Cultural 
Center.  Radio  and  television  programs  will 
be  broadcast  from  the  Center  throughout  the 
country.  The  potential  audience  of  the  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center  is  really  180  million 
Americans.  And,  as  time  goes  by,  quite  likely, 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

All  it  needs — is  to  be  built.  That  takes 
money — $30  mlUion.  I'm  asking  you  Legion- 
naires and  all  Legion  posts  throughout  the 
country  for  your  enthusiastic  support  of  this 
vital  idea — the  National  Cultural  Center. 

Because  you  are  keenly  aware  that  we 
must  win  the  cold  war  on  aU  fronts.  Be- 
cause you  are  such  a  strong  force  of  national 
leadership  and  In  your  communities — you 
can  help  make  the  National  Cultural  Center 
a  living  reality,  a  symbol  of  our  determina- 
tion to  uphold  freedom  and  the  total  dignity 
of  man. 

Here's  how  you  can  help.  Collectively,  the 
Center  will  have  6,450  seats,  each  to  be  en- 
dowed by  a  gift  of  $1,000.  On  the  back  of 
each  seat,  the  donor's  name  will  be  em- 
blazoned forever.  Can  you  imagine  an  entire 
area  of  American  Legion  poet  seats  as  a  sym- 
bol of  their  dedication  to  winning  the 
struggle  for  men's  minds? 


Your  ccmtrlbutions  would  be  further  ex- 
pression of  the  American  people's  determina- 
tion to  win  the  cold  war  on  every  single  front 
where  it  is  joined. 

When  the  Communists  opened  the  cultural 
cold  war,  they  thought  that  they  were  playing 
to  our  weakness.  You  and  I  know  this  Is  not 
true.  It  Is  up  to  all  of  us  here  and  through- 
out the  country  to  help  meet  this  challenge 
by  supporting  with  all  o\ir  hearts  the  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center. 

National  Cultural  Center, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  recognized  the  need  for  a  National  Cul- 
tural Center;   and 

Whereas  by  act  of  Congress,  our  Govern- 
ment agreed  to  provide  a  suitable  site  for 
such  an  establishment  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal; and 

Whereas  this  wcX  of  Congress  authorized  a 
nationwide  campaign  to  give  all  Americans, 
Individually  or  In  organizations,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  share  in  the  establishment  of  this 
cultural  showcase;  and 

Whereas  In  keeping  with  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  this  act,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  our 
armed  services,  has  urged  participation  in 
and  support  of  this  effort:  and 

Whereas  the  Washington  Area  Committee 
for  the  National  Cultural  Center  has  Invited 
the  cooperation  of  veterans  organizations 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  neighboring 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  as  representative  of 
the  22  million  men  and  women  now  living 
who  have  served  in  the  military  and  naval 
forces  of  our  country;  and 

Whereas  members  of  the  Department  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  American  Legion,  are 
cognizant  of  the  need  for  the  faculties  and 
services  which  the  National  Cultural  Center 
win  provide  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  and  are 
desirous  of  lending  support  to  any  patriotic 
effort  to  enhance  the  strength  and  prestige 
of  our  country,  culturally  as  well  as  militar- 
ily; now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  American  Legion  in  na- 
tional cxtnvention  assembled  in  Miami  Beach, 
Fla..  September  10-12,  1963,  That  every  effort 
be  made  to  make  this  National  Cultural  Cen- 
ter a  reality  and  that  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  Interested  parties  and  that 
appropriate  steps  be  taken  to  bring  the  Ns- 
tlonal  Cultural  Center  into  being. 


VIETNAM  MUST  CHANGE  OR 
FORFEIT  AID 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Walters  took  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  once 
more,  for  the  sixth  time,  a  Buddhist  monk 
has  voiced  protest  of  oppression  by  the 
regime  of  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  in  South  Viet- 
nam in  the  most  drastic  manner  possible, 
by  becoming  a  flsoning  torch  in  suicide. 
No  one  can  deny  the  depth  of  conviction 
which  has  driven  desperate  people  to 
such  terrible  acts  In  order  to  draw  the 
world's  attention  to  their  plight.  These 
are  acts  of  desperation,  and  we  must 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  our  own  position 
in  Vietnam  is  becoming  desperate,  too. 

For  despite  the  charms  and  blandish- 
ments of  Madam  Nhu  on  American  tele- 
vision programs,  Vietnam's  Government 
can  only  be  described  as  an  oppressive 
dictatorship  in  fact  if  not  in  name. 
Madam  Nhu  herself  is  quoted  In  a  re- 
cent Saturday  Evening  Post  article — 
placed  in  the  Record  by  the  senior  Sena- 


tor f  nun  Idaho  [Mr.  ChxtrchI  on  Septem- 
ber 26 — as  having  said : 

All  the  Buddhists  have  done  for  this  coun- 
try Is  to  barbecue  a  monk. 

And  she  has  advocated  beating  the 
Buddhists  "10  times  more." 

As  "strong  man"  of  the  regime,  Ma- 
dam Nhu's  husband  has  recently,  since 
the  start  of  the  Buddhist  protests. 
brought  the  "Special  Forces"  battalions 
in  Saigon  up  to  some  1.200  men.  Their 
commander,  with  personal  loyalty  to 
Nhu,  is  a  former  counterespionage  chief. 
His  units  include  "two  groups  dressed  in 
civilian  clothes,  armed  with  knives,  pis- 
tols, and  grenades  for  street  fighting," 
according  to  Stanley  Kamow,  author  of 
the  Post  article. 

These  are  only  a  part  of  the  7.000 
troops  stationed  in  or  near  the  capital, 
far  from  the  fighting  against  the  Viet- 
cong,  troops  that  have  been  used  in  the 
mass  attack  of  August  21  on  Buddhist 
temples,  against  demonstrations  by  the 
people,  against  even  high  school  students, 
who  have  been  arrested  by  the  hundreds. 
Students,  because  of  their  opposition  to 
the  regime,  are  being  inducted  into  the 
army  if  they  are  over  20  years  old;  if 
younger,  they  are  being  rounded  up  and 
sent  to  "reeducation  centers,"  another 
name  for  detention  or  concentration 
camps. 

The  pattern  is  familiar— the  "elite" 
forces  reminiscent  of  Nazi  storm  troop- 
ers, the  intolerance  of  any  word  of  crit- 
icism, the  use  q^a.  proclaimed  Commu- 
nist threat  as  an  excuse  for  Fascist 
methods.  Mr.  President,  this  regime 
does  not  represent  the  people  of  Vietnam 
and  does  not  care  about  the  people. 

Dr.  Erich  Wulff ,  a  German  psychiatrist 
who  was  in  Vietnam  to  establish  a  new 
psychiatric  program  at  the  University  of 
Hue,  was  an  eyewitness  of  the  May  8  at- 
tack by  strmored  cars  with  37-millimeter 
guns,  in  which  shots  were  fired  into  a 
crowd  assembled  at  the  radio  station  to 
hear  an  address  by  a  Buddhist  leader 
who  had  been  banned  from  the  air. 
Dr.  Wulff  was  a  speaker  last  week  at  a 
luncheon  in  Washington  attended  by 
several  members  of  Senate  office  staffs. 
He  showed  photographs  of  the  bodies, 
riddled  and  bloody,  of  some  of  the  seven 
children  and  one  woman  who  were  killed 
In  that  unprovoked  assault  on  defense- 
less people. 

Mr.  President,  those  armored  cars  bore 
the  insignia  of  U.S.  aid,  clasped  hands 
under  stars  on  a  blue  field  with  the  red 
stripes  of  a  shield  below.  The  common 
people  of  Vietnam  may  not  be  able  to 
read,  but  they  can  understand  those 
signs.  They  do  not  know  that  those 
machines,  and  the  trucks  which  carry 
students  away  to  arrest,  have  gone  out 
of  our  control  into  the  hands  of  the 
dynastic  Ngo  Dinh  family's  minions.  To 
them,  this  is  the  sign  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  accomplices  In  repres- 
sion, tearing  down  the  very  democracy 
that  we  profess,  by  our  aid,  to  be  build- 
ing up.  This  abuse  of  our  aid  must  be 
stopped,  and  stopped  without  delay. 

Dr.  Wulff  further  observes.  In  an  arti- 
cle which  Senator  Church  inserted  in 
the  Record  on  September  11,  that  there 
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Is  disllluslomnent  and  discontent  among 
even  the  regular  army  ofBccrs.  who  are 
being  distracted  by  the  country's  Internal 
condition  from  their  task  of  fighting  the 
Commimists  of  Ho  Chi  Minh.  He  quotes 
a  young  captain  as  sasrlng: 

Juat  what  are  we  fighting  for  anyway?  For 
-Diem  and  hla  famUy?  If  the  physical  and 
aplrltual  terror  here  geto  much  worse,  there 
win  be  nothing  to  choose  between  \ib  and 
the  North. 

Dr.  Wulflf  continues: 

HU  opinion  l8  shared  by  many  younger 
officers  of  the  middle  grades.  As  for  the  re- 
cruits, I  myself  saw  10  truckloads  of  troops, 
sent  out  against  a  crowd  of  students  In  Hue, 
signaling  encouragement  to  them.  The  re- 
gime stabilized  the  situation  In  Hue  only 
by  flying  In  mlllUry  police  from  Danang  and 
part  of  the  presidential  guard  from  Saigon. 
In  critical  situations  the  government  can  ap- 
parently rely  only  on  special  troops. 

Mr.  President,  those  special  troops — 
the  1,200-man  force  of  Colonel  Tung- 
according  to  uncontradicted  reports  are 
receiving  pay  of  $250,000  per  month — $3 
million  a  year — from  our  own  Govern- 
ment. Why,  I  ask?  We  must  withdraw 
from  any  degree  of  complicity  in  anti- 
democratic tyranny  of  this  sort. 

Even  Madam  Nhu's  own  father,  the 
resigned  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  said  in  an  interview  only  the  past 
Sunday  that  Diem  and  his  family- 
have  become  the  strongest  roadblock  to  vic- 
tory because  they  have  misused  American  aid 
to  suppress  their  own  people  Instead  of  using 
the  aid  to  unite  the  people  In  the  fight 
against  the  Communists. 

In  his  remarks  this  week.  Dr.  Wulff. 
a  dedicated  medical  man,  not  a  politi- 
cian, but  a  civilian  observer  who  hap- 
pened to  be  on  the  scene,  related  that  he 
had  seen  in  the  course  of  his  duties  in 
Hue  about  50  political  prisoners,  of  whom 
there  are  reportedly  at  least  30.000  today, 
including  hundreds  of  Buddhists  priests 
and  students  whose  crime  was  making 
honest  protest.  Of  the  50,  Dr.  Wulff 
found  only  2  who  were  Communist 
guerrillas.  Others  were  peasants  who 
had  made  political  remarks  about  leaders 
in  their  own  areas.  Some  had  been  in 
prison  for  1  to  2  years,  without  even 
knowing  why. 

The  most  severe  local  oppression  oc- 
curs in  the  inland  areas,  out  of  sight  of 
the  Americans  in  Saigon.  The  result  is 
that  most  of  those  who  are  sympathizers 
with  the  Vietcong,  who  have  been 
brought  into  cooperating  with  them  in 
the  Mekong  Delta  and  elsewhere,  are 
not  Communists.  Communists  hav&^ln- 
creased  their  hard-core  regulars^^'iTbm 
18.000  to  more  than  25,000  in  the  past 
year.  And  they  are  gaining  their  con- 
verts, not  by  the  attractiveness  of  their 
program,  but  by  the  hatred  of  oppressed 
people  for  their  own  corrupted  and  ty- 
rannical government — a  government 
which  we  are  continuing  to  keep  in 
power. 

"Saigon  is  now  a  city  of  suspicion." 
says  a  former  high  officer  of  the  Diem 
regime,  the  holder  of  a  Columbia  Uni- 
versity doctorate  In  political  science,  a 
man  who  resigned  his  post  In  protest* 


BgfOnst   the  Buddhist  oppression.     He 
ladded: 

Modest  houses  of  American  officials  are 
under  surveUlance.  Telephone  lines  are 
jtapped.    The  Times  of  Vietnam  dally  accuses 

fhe  United  States  of  being  "Imperialistic"  or 
rorse. 
This  paper,   incidentally,   is  the  one 
Which  reputedly  serves  as  the  mouth- 
biece  for  Madam  Nhu  and  her  husband. 

Our  own  Nation  has  become  involved 
with  the  affairs  of  this  country  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world  because  we  stand 
for  freedom  and  for  the  rights  of  people. 
We  sent  our  aid  there  to  help  the  people, 
hot  to  help  Diem  maintain  power  by 
disregarding  scheduled  elections  and 
turning  his  presidency  into  a  tyrannical 
dictatorship.  Yet  the  picture  I  have 
painted  is  one  which  shows  us  to  his  own 
loppressed  p>eople  as  an  accomplice  in  op- 
ipression.  Our  15.000  troops  there,  our 
100  dead,  our  $500  million  in  aid  this 
year — $1'2  million  a  day — were  not  in- 
tended for  these  antidemocratic  pur- 
poses. This  great  effort  is  being  divert- 
ed to  dictatorial  disregard  of  the  people. 
:The  fight  against  the  Vietcong  is  half- 
hearted. The  image  of  the  United  States 
lis  being  trampled  in  the  mud  within 
I  view  of  the  whole  of  southeast  Asia,  not 
to  mention  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  paint  you  an- 
other picture  of  American  aid  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  I  want  to  tell  you 
the  story  of  a  common,  ordinary  Indiana 
dirt  farmer,  from  Steuben  County,  who 
has  been  pouring  out  his  life,  and  even 
$7,000  of  his  own  fimds,  for  the  past  3 
years  in  warm,  human  aid  to  needy 
people  far  up  in  the  frontier  area  of  Laos. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  has  become 
a  legend  among  the  Meo  tribesmen,  a 
man  who  has  lived  peaceably  on  the 
frontier  where  territory  has  changed 
hands  to  the  Communists  and  back 
again,  who  has  had  to  jump  up  from 
sleep  at  a  sudden  warning  and  plunge 
into  the  jungle  five  times  in  1  year  to  es- 
cape Communist  guerrillas,  a  man  who 
has  for  many  months  had  a  price  of  $25,- 
000  on  his  head,  offered  by  the  Pathet 
Lao.  and  yet  who  has  won  the  love  of  the 
primitive  people  he  serves,  so  that  he  is  in 
no  danger  of  being  turned  in  for  that 
most  tempting  reward. 

That  man  is  Edgar  Buell,  known  as 
"Pop"  Buell,  or  to  the  natives  as  "Tan 
Pop."  In  Meo  "Tan"  means  "Mister," 
and  "Pop"  means  "sent  from  above." 

At  50,  "Pop"  Buell  is  an  old  man  by 
native  standards  in  a  land  where  35  is  a 
I  ripe  age  to  attain.  He  has  been  in  Laos 
since  June  1960 — at  first  as  a  $60-a- 
month  volunteer  with  the  International 
Voluntary  Service;  but  now  he  is  with 
our  Government's  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development.  He  has  just  been 
home  to  Indiana,  where  his  father  has 
been  seriously  ill.  He  also  reported  In 
Washington.  He  returned  to  Laos  just 
the  other  day. 

I  cite  "Tan  Pop."  or  Edgar  Buell,  as  an 

I  inspiring  example  of  the  kind  of  aid  we 

really  should  be  emphasizing — the  same 

'  sort  of  thing  we  are  doing  with  the  Peace 

Corps    and    through    the    Alliance    for 


Progress,  the  kind  of  activity  which  does 
not  feed  communism  by  turning  people 
away  from  us.  but  turns  them  from  com- 
munism because  they  find  ours  the  better 
way.  But  it  takes  a  different  point  of 
view  from  that  of  the  military  leadership 
which  sees  the  whole  struggle  in  terms 
of  armored  cars,  machineguns.  and 
snipers. 

Edgar  Buell  speaks  Meo.  Lao,  and 
Thai.  Ninety  percent  of  his  time  has 
been  spent  behind  enemy  lines,  helping 
the  wandering  bands  of  tribesmen  to  find 
new  village  sites,  to  organize  air  drops  of 
rice  and  other  essentials,  to  bring  them 
seeds,  and  help  them  raise  crops  under 
the  nose  of  the  enemy.  Sometimes 
walking  for  days,  sometimes  fiying  in 
tiny  planes,  he  has  organized  and  per- 
sonally kept  going  a  $1,500,000  relief  pro- 
grsun  for  the  Meo  tribesmen  in  the  midst 
of  the  Communists — a  total  figure,  let  it 
be  noted,  amounting  to  no  more  than  1 
day's  cost  of  our  aid  to  Vietnam.  He  hsis 
started  29  schools  for  these  people  where 
there  were  none  before.  Although  with- 
out medical  training  himself,  he  has  de- 
livered some  30  babies,  and  has  given 
practical  medical  treatment  to  hundreds. 
He  has  brightened  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  children  with  gifts  of  candy ;  and  soon 
he  will  be  receiving  shipments — which 
will  total  25.000  rubber  balls  and  50.000 
balloons — being  made  for  him  voluntar- 
ily by  rubber  workers  in  a  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  union  who  are  giving  up  their  cof- 
fee breaks  to  do  the  job  with  company 
cooperation.  His  work  in  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Branch  of  AID  has  been  vital 
to  the  lives  of  the  50.000  to  60,000  Meo 
tribesmen  who  have  been  driven  from 
their  mountain  homes  by  Communist 
Pathet  Lao  soldiers. 

But,  rather  than  tell  more  about  this 
man.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks,  an  article  about  him.  It  is  en- 
titled "An  American  Hero,"  and  was  pub- 
lished last  year  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  and  has  been  reprinted  by  AID. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  here  is 
a  contrast  which  is  running  through  our 
divided  policy  in  many  parts  of  the 
world — military  support  to  prop  up 
tyrannical  dictatorships,  nullifying  the 
good  we  are  doing  through  AID,  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  the  Peace  Corps, 
and  our  assistance  to  United  Nations 
agencies  for  people.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  present  our  true  face  as  humani- 
tarians; on  the  other  side,  we  show  the 
U.S.  insignia  on  the  vehicle  of  oppres- 
sion against  Buddhists  and  students.  In 
Latin  America,  we  stand  idly  by,  for  lack 
of  a  positive  policy,  and  watch  military 
juntas  take  over  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, Honduras,  and  other  democratic 
states,  through  dictatorial  methods. 
Then  we  recognize  the  dictators,  and  we 
are  once  more  in  collaboration  with  the 
very  thing  we  say  we  are  fighting. 

This  Inconsistency  In  foreign  policy 
must  stop.    On  Friday,  I  issued  a  state- 
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ment  on  the  Latin  American  situation. 
In  it,  I  said: 

withholding  of  aid  funds  and  expressing 
diplomatic  displeasure  are  not  enough. 

A  hemispheric  police  force  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  must  be  set  up.  The  President  should 
direct  our  OAS  delegates  to  take  the  lead  In 
the  setting  up  of  such  a  force,  which  should 
be  equipped  to  move  rapidly  to  protect  pop- 
ular, democratic  governments  against  mili- 
tary takeovers. 

In  short,  we  must  do  more  than  talk. 
This  is  precisely  the  case  in  Vietnam. 
We  have  talked,  but  we  have  not  acted. 
We  have  said  to  Madam  Nhu,  to  Presi- 
dent Diem,  and  to  their  cohorts,  "If  you 
are  not  good  children,  we  may  take  away 
your  candy."  But  like  the  indulgent 
parent  whose  child  knows  the  talk  is  only 
threat,  and  who  can  therefore  get  away 
with  any  degree  of  bad  behavior,  we  get 
the  answer,  "All  right,  I'll  be  good"— 
but  with  action  quite  the  opposite.  We 
have  come  to  be  known  as  a  paper  tiger, 
and  the  teeth  of  a  paper  tiger  never  bit 
anyone.  It  is  time  we  not  only  bared  our 
teeth,  but  used  them. 

I  am  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  Senate  Resolution  196,  now 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions.  That  resolution  declares : 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  unless  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  abandons 
policies  of  repression  against  Its  own  people 
and  makes  a  determined  and  effective  effort 
to  regain  their  support,  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  that  Government  should 
not  be  continued. 

We  desperately  need  foreign  aid  of  the 
kind  typified  by  the  man  whom  the 
natives  call  Tan  Pop,  "Mr.  Sent  From 
Above";  but  we  need  just  as  desperately 
to  stop  tearing  down  all  the  good  we  do 
with  these  programs  and  people  by  sup- 
porting governments  which  oppress  their 
own  ordinary  citizens. 

The  Vietnam  resolution  needs  not  only 
to  be  passed,  it  also  needs  to  be  imple- 
mented in  the  foreign  policy  of  our  Na- 
tion, with  firmness  and  with  the  kind  of 
discipline  which  alone  prevents  Juvenile 
delinquency.  If  the  Diem  regime  will 
not  use  our  money  for  promotion  of  dem- 
ocratic ends,  why  should  we  continue  to 
coddle  its  leaders  as  we  are  doing?  We 
started  out  in  Vietnam  to  put  down  the 
threat  of  communism;  but  what  good  will 
it  do  to  eliminate  communism,  only  to  re- 
place it  with  repressive  dictatorship? 

The  time  has  come  to  give  the  paper 
tiger  some  teeth.  We  have  the  ability 
and  the  power  to  withdraw  at  least  a 
portion  of  our  aid,  in  order  to  help  per- 
suade Diem  and  Madam  Nhu  and  their 
Goveriunent  to  commence  to  toe  the 
democratic  line,  for  the  welfare  of  all 
their  people.  We  need  action,  not  just 
threats.  Let  us  withdraw,  or  perhaps 
place  in  escrow,  depending  upon  a  change 
for  the  better,  at  least  a  portion  of  our 
aid,  perhaps  20  percent.  If  we  are  to 
be  the  adoptive  uncle  to  Vietnam  or  to 
any  other  country,  let  us  exert  our  right 
to  discipline.  That  is  the  only  way  we 
can  perform  our  true  function  for  de- 
mocracy in  the  world. 


Exhibit  1 

An  Amekican  Hero — Thk  Exclusivi:  Stort  or 
How  AN  American  Faricer  Has  Devoted 
His  Lm  to  a  One-Man  Crusaos  roR  Prkb- 
Doic  AND  Democracy  in  War-Torn, 
CoMirtncisT-lNm.TRATED  Laos 
(By  Don  A.  Schanche) 

FART    1 

Edgar  Buell  was  squatting,  native  style,  on 
a  dusty  path  which  bordered  a  worked-out 
opium  field  Mgh  In  the  mountains  of  ncoili- 
ern  Laos.  He  Is  a  little  runt  of  a  man,  and 
except  for  his  thinning  hair  and  heavy- 
rlmmed  spectacles  you  could  mistake  him  for 
one  of  the  200,000  Meo  tribesmen  who  In- 
habit those  Jungle-sheathed  mountains.  His 
skin  is  weathered  from  a  lifetime  on  an 
Indiana  farm  and  darkened  from  2  years  of 
baking  In  the  tropical  sunshine  of  Laos.  His 
khaki  trousers  were  spotted  with  the  dirt  of 
daylong  hikes  up  mountain  trails  to  the  Meo 
villages  we  had  visited  that  week,  and  he 
was  shirtless,  warming  his  bared  torso  In  the 
afternoon  sun. 

Buell  was  discussing  the  economics  of 
opixun  with  two  Meo  village  leaders,  who 
listened  attentively,  almost  raptiirously.  He 
spoke  in  a  mixed  vocabulary  of  tribal  Meo 
and  Lao.  the  national  language  of  Laos.  If 
you  listened  closely,  you  could  almost  hear 
northern  Indiana  colloquialisms  burled  In 
the  strange  monosyllabic  words. 

Opium,  the  only  exportable  cash  crop 
raised  In  Laos,  Is  a  poor  crop  for  the  Meo. 
BueU  explained.  Harvesting  it  Is  hard, 
painstaking  work.  Even  though  the  Meo 
grow  the  best  opium  in  the  world,  the  farm- 
er's reward  for  the  stuff  Is  abysmally  low;  a 
batch  that  might  sell  for  $100,000  11  smug- 
gled Into  New  York  brings  the  Meo  farmer 
about  $1.  In  Buell 's  easygoing  but  forth- 
right lecture  to  the  tribesmen,  there  was  no 
hint  of  moral  considerations.  The  evils  of 
opium's  misuse  In  a  civilized  Western  society 
would  be  inexplicable  to  the  primitive  Meo. 
BueU  stuck  to  crop  economics.  Sweet 
potatoes,  he  said,  would  grow  beautifully  In 
the  rich  earth  of  the  hills.  They  would  bring 
more  money,  and  besides,  the  farmers  and 
their  families  could  eat  them. 

As  the  Meo  village  leaders  nodded  in 
thoughtful  agreement,  Buell  looked  up  at 
me.  "Americans  ought  to  know,"  he  said, 
"that  diplomacy  ain't  all  white  shirts,  nice 
pants  and  money  running  out  of  your 
pockets.  More  of  us  have  got  to  get  down 
with  the  people.  That's  where  you  can  do 
some  good  for  them  and  for  America." 

Edgar  Buell  rarely  has  occasion  to  wear  a 
white  shirt  and  nice  pants,  and  when  money 
runs  out  of  his  pockets.  It  is  more  often  his 
own.  earned  in  years  of  work  raising  corn  and 
soybeans  on  an  Indiana  farm,  than  It  is 
Uncle  Sam's.  The  49-year-old  retired  farmer 
Is  one  of  that  woefully  small  group  of  Ameri- 
cans overseas  who  were  extolled  by  Eugene 
Burdlck  and  William  Lederer  in  their  mis- 
named book  "The  Ugly  American,"  whose 
hero  was  not  ugly,  but  splendid.  These  are 
the  Americans  who  volunteer  to  go  to  remote 
corners  of  the  world  where  they  can  use  a 
lifetime  of  practical  experience  In  helping 
the  miserable  people  our  leaders  euphemis- 
tically call  the  "less  fortunate"  or  "under- 
developed." 

Buell  went  to  Laos  In  June  1960  as  a  $60- 
a-month  volunteer,  an  agricultural  adviser 
for  International  Voluntary  Service,  a  private 
Peace  Corps  which  contracts  the  services  of 
Its  volunteers  to  various  U.S.  aid  programs 
abroad.  He  took  this  step  after  a  deep  per- 
sonal tragedy,  the  death  of  his  wife.  In  the 
vernacular  of  northeastern  Indiana,  and  the 
farm  where  he  spent  moet  of  his  life,  Buell 
explained  what  propelled  him  to  Laos.  "It 
ain't  so  complicated.  Maloreen  and  I  was  a 
team.    When  that  one  good  horse  got  off  the 


wagon.  I  couldn't  go  on  alone  back  home. 
But  here,  I  don't  know  why,  I  g«ui  go  alone." 

As  his  words  Indicate,  he  Is  a  gentle  man, 
tempered  by  a  life  that  has  beem  both  hard 
and  good.  Physically  be  is  wiry  and  tough, 
hardened  by  2  years  of  climbing  up  and 
down  the  mountains  of  Laos.  If  a  word 
could  describe  his  features,  that  word  would 
be  "homely";  It  Is  a  warm  kind  of  homeli- 
ness, underlined  by  alert,  curious  eyes,  that 
draws  other  men  to  Edgar  Buell  and  inspires 
confidence  in  people  less  fortunate  than  him- 
self. 

The  Meo  people  with  whom  BueU  works  are 
among  the  least  fortunate  people  in  the 
world.  Fortune  has  not  smiled  on  them  at 
all.  Even  without  the  recent  war,  which  has 
torn  them  from  their  land,  they  live  at  the 
absolute  bedrock  of  human  existence.  Their 
farmland  Is  mostly  vertical,  climbing  up  the 
sides  of  rugged  mountains  and  cleared  by 
slashing  and  bvu'nlng  the  tangled  Jungle 
which  chokes  it.  After  a  few  years  of  grow- 
ing hill  rice,  opium,  and  vegetables  in  one 
spot,  they  pick  up  their  meager  possessions 
and  move  to  another  mountain  to  repeat  the 
process.  They  live  in  grass-thatched,  bam- 
boo-walled huts.  Virtually  everything  they 
have  Is  handmade,  mostly  from  bamboo. 

A  Meo  woman  is  lucky  if  she  sxirvives  child- 
birth. She  Is  luckier  sUll  if  half  of  the  chil- 
dren she  bears  survive  childhood.  And  she 
can  count  her  blessings  if  she  or  her  husband 
lives  to  be  more  than  35  years  at  age.  If  she 
knows  Edgar  Buell  or  the  legend  of  Edgar 
Buell  which  Is  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth 
and  village  to  village  in  northern  Laos,  she 
probably  thinks  of  him  as  some  kind  of  god. 
To  the  Meo,  he  Is. 

Pop  meant  sent  from  abcyoe 

Buell's  name  in  Meo,  the  flattering  so- 
briquet of  which  he  Is  more  proud  than  any 
award  or  honor  he  has  received,  has  a  god- 
like meaning.  The  Meo  call  him  Tan  Pop. 
Tan  means  "mister."  Pop,  in  Meo,  means 
"sent  from  above."  To  fellow  Americans  In 
Laos  he  is  simply  Pop  Buell,  with  no  spir- 
itual overtones.  But  the  legend  of  Pop  Buell 
Is  passed  around  with  awe  in  the  American 
community  too.  Already  Buell's  efforts  have 
eclipsed  the  record  of  Dr.  Tom  Dooley,  the 
yoimg  St.  Lo\ils  physician  who  established 
two  Jungle  hospitals  In  Laos  before  he  died 
In  1961.  f 

"Sometimes  Pop  puts  the  rest  of  us  to 
shame,"  said  one  of  the  men  he  works  for. 
"He  has  more  courage,  more  commonsense 
and  more  human  compassion  than  any  other 
man  I  have  known." 

Pop  Buell's  Job  is  an  emotionally  and 
physically  crxishlng  one,  on  which  hang  the 
lives  of  60,000  to  60,000  harassed  Meo  tribes- 
men who  have  been  driven  from  their  moun- 
tain homes  by  Communist  Pathet  Lao  sol- 
diers bent  on  conquering  all  of  Laos.  Most 
of  these  Meo  refugees  wander  the  hills  or 
settle  In  temporary  vUlages  in  Xleng  Khou- 
ang  Province,  bordering  the  famed  Plalne  des 
Jarres  where  one  of  the  principal  battles  of 
the  Laotian  civil  war  was  fought.  They  are 
siuTOunded  by  hostile  Conununlst  and  so- 
called  neutralist  forces  who  are  allied  In 
battle  against  the  royal  government.  Every 
day  the  noose  of  enemy  troops  closes  a  little 
tighter. 

The  toarlike  cease-fire  in  Laos 
If  you  read  the  news  of  southeast  Asia  reg- 
ularly, you  probably  have  the  impression 
that  there  has  been  a  cease-fire  in  Laos,  that 
the  country  has  been  in  a  more  or  less  quies- 
cent state  pending  the  negotiation  of  a  more 
permanent  peace  baaed  on  formation  of  a 
neutral,  coalition  government.  The  impres- 
sion Is  misleading,  particularly  in  Xleng 
Khouang  Province.  For  many  months,  long 
before  the  recent  heavy  fighting,  there  has 
been  war  every  day.    Men  have  been  killed. 
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villages  have  been  burffid  People,  moetly 
the  uncomprehending  but  bitterly  angry  Meo. 
are  tortured.  Pop  remembers  the  horrifying 
ordeal  of  one  village  which  he  visited  Juat 
after  the  Pathet  Lao  had  sacked  It. 

"They  wanted  to  set  an  example,"  he  ex- 
plained. The  memory  of  It  made  him  wince. 
••So  they  took  one  of  the  wives  of  the  village 
Nhl  Khon  (leader)  and  stood  her  up  In  front 
of  everybody.  One  of  the  Communist  soldiers 
took  his  gun  and  shot  off  one  of  her  breasts 
and  then  the  other.  Then  they  left  her 
there  to  die." 

Pop  and  I  saw  another  "example"  while 
visiting  Bome  wounded  Meo  In  a  neat  little 
hospital  run  by  Filipino  volunteers  In  Vien- 
tiane, the  administrative  capital  of  Laos. 
He  was  a  boy  about  9  years  old,  perhaps  10. 
although  he  was  small  and  frail.  Mercifully 
he  was  unconscious.  He  had  been  hit  with 
shotgun  pellets.  The  entire  right  side  of  his 
body  was  peppered  with  ugly  little  wounds. 
"Hla  father  was  a  village  leader."  Pop  sighed. 
"When  the  Pathet  Lao  came,  they  shot  the 
boy  as  an  example.  To  the  Meo,  sons  are 
more  precious  than  anything."  The  boy  died 
a  few  days  later. 

To  Pop  Buell,  the  oppressed  Meo  people  are 
his  people,  their  villages  his  villages.  He 
spends  most  of  his  time  living  with  them  In 
beleaguered  Xleng  Khouang  Province.  In  the 
middle  of  the  closing  enemy  noose.  He  has 
learned  their  language,  as  well  as  Lao  and 
Thai,  which  he  also  must  use.  He  eats  their 
food,  sleeps  in  their  huts,  doctors  their  sick, 
counsels  their  elders  and  keeps  flowing  the 
relief  supplies  on  which  they  depend.  He 
works  at  the  very  end  of  the  chain  of  U.S. 
aid. 

Recently  Mr.  Pop  was  elevated  from  his 
low-paid  volunteer  status  to  a  higher  paying 
post  as  an  employee  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  the  Government 
Agency  which  administers  American  eco- 
nomic aid  abroad.  He  works  for  a  branch 
of  AID  called  Rural  Development  which,  In 
peaceful  countries,  assists  In  the  construc- 
tion of  rural  roads,  trains  rural  craftsmen 
and  helps  to  Improve  agrlcultioral  conditions. 
In  Laos  the  war  has  paralyzed  virtually  all 
these  AID  functions.  Instead,  American  AID 
workers  have  had  thrust  upon  them  thou- 
sands of  war  refugees  who  need  help  to  stay 
alive.  More  than  half  of  these  refugees  are 
Meo  tribesmen  who  depend  on  Pop  Buell  for 
sustenance. 

Becaiise  of  the  war.  It  has  been  more  than 
a  year  since  these  Meo  refugees  have  been 
able  to  stop  In  one  place  long  enough  to 
plant  and  harvest  rice,  their  basic  food.  Nor- 
mally In  a  war-torn  country  such  refugees 
would  be  herded  Into  huge  camps  where  they 
could  be  fed  and  clothed  until  they  could 
return  to  their  homes.  But  the  Meo,  a 
fiercely  Independent  people,  will  not  leave 
their  beloved  mountains,  even  though  the 
hills  are  surrounded  and  shot  through  with 
Communist  agents.  Instead  they  wander  In 
bands  of  up  to  2,000  people,  looking  for  places 
to  settle.  It  Is  Pop's  Job  to  find  these  wan- 
dering bands,  help  them  locate  new  village 
sites,  and  organize  air  drops  of  rice  and  other 
essentials  until  they  can  get  on  their  feet. 

To  do  this  he  spends  90  percent  of  his  time 
living  behind  enemy  lines.  Sometimes,  while 
trudging  along  hidden  Jungle  pathways  In 
the  roadless,  uncharted  mountains,  he  comes 
upon  villages  never  before  visited  by  a  white 
mac.  The  lithe.  Jungle-toughened  people 
he  meets  on  these  trails  may  be  friend  or 
enemy.  Pop  has  no  way  of  knowing.  Any 
night  while  sleeping  In  a  bamboo-and-thatch 
hut  In  the  hills  he  may  have  to  Jump  up  and 
plunge  Into  the  Jungle  to  escape  the  Pathet 
Lao.  Pop  has  learned  to  sleep  with  his 
clothes  on.     "It  saves  time,"  he  says. 

Pursued   by  Reds  before  dawn 

In  the  past  year  he  has  had  to  make  such 
predawn  escapes  five  times.  The  most  recent 
was  3  months  ago.    Pop  was  asleep  In  a  Meo 
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hut   when    a   scout    burst   through   the   low 
doorway   and  awakened  him. 

"Pathet  Lao  are  Just  down  the  hill,"  the 
scout  whispered. 

He  had  barely  spoken  when  the  Commu- 
nists opened  filre.  Pop  rushed  from  hut  to 
i  hut  In  the  village,  rounding  up  women  and 
!  children.  While  a  platoon  of  village  guards — 
some  of  them  firing  flintlock  muskets — held 
off  the  enemy  attack.  Pop  hoisted  a  child 
onto  his  back  and  Joined  the  villagers  on  a 
trek  down  a  path  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hill.  They  spent  all  the  next  day  hidden  In 
the  Jungle  valley  below,  then  climbed  back 
up  to  the  plundered  village  that  night. 

■Ifs  surprising  how  well  you  can  see  to 
wnlk  on  those  trails  In  the  moonlight."  Pop 
says. 

On  another  occasion,  fleeing  from  a  Pathet 
Lao  attack.  Pop  walked  for  18  hours  with  a 
baby  on  his  back.  It  was  the  rainy  season 
and  the  trails  were  slippery  with  greaselike 
mud  Some  of  the  paths  were  almost  verti- 
cal, and  descending  was  less  a  matter  of 
walking  than  of  skiing. 

"It  wasn't  so  bad,"  he  says.  "When  you  get 
In  a  situation  like  that,  you  do  what  you 
have  to.     Anybody  would." 

In  spite  of  his  seemingly  casual  attitude, 
Buell  worries  about  possible  capture.  Twice 
In  the  past  year  powerful  Radio  Hanoi,  the 
Communist  propaganda  voice  which  broad- 
casts from  North  Vietnam  to  all  of  south- 
east Asia,  has  mentioned  the  "notorious,  war- 
mongering American  Imperialist,  Tan  Pop." 
Buell  has  heard  that  the  Communists  have 
offered  a  $25,000  reward  for  his  capture.  He 
suspects  that  many  of  the  villages  in  which 
he  works  have  been  Infiltrated  by  enemy 
agents. 

"Of  course  I  worry  about  It,"  he  says.  "If 
I  didn't  there'd  be  something  wrong  with 
me,  wouldnt  there?  But  I  love  these  Meo 
people  and  I  know  that  damned  near  every 
one  of  them  loves  me.  I  have  to  put  all  my 
faith  In  them  because  when  I  am  up  there 
with  them  I  have  very  little  contact  with 
anybody  else." 

Pop's  only  contact  with  the  ouUlde  world 
is  a  tiny  walkie-talkie  radio  with  which  he 
can  converse  with  the  American-piloted  drop 
planes  which  occasionally  fly  In  with  relief 
supplies.  Sometimes  a  Hello-Courier,  a  blg- 
wlnged,  light  plane  capable  of  landing  and 
taking  off  on  300-foot  strips,  drops  onto  a 
dirt  runway  hewn  from  a  mountainside  by 
the  Meo.  When  they  are  available.  Pop 
uses  these  planes  to  lift  him  from  village  to 
village.    Otherwise  he  walks. 

The  week  I  spent  with  Pop  Bueli  In  the 
mountains  of  Xleng  Khouang  began  with  a 
hair  raising  Hello-Courier  flight  through  the 
mist-shrouded  mountains.  We  had  been  In 
Vientiane  for  almost  a  week,  waiting  for  the 
fog  to  lift  from  the  mountains  so  we  could 
get  In  to  the  village  of  Lang  Tien,  about  2 
days'  walk  from  the  enemy-held  Plalne  des 
Jarres.  When  the  fog  thinned  a  little  we 
took  off.  Our  pilot.  Bob  Smith,  boosted  the 
little  plane  to  7.000  feet  to  avoid  ground  fire 
as  we  flew  over  Pathet  Lao  territory. 

"You  get  shot  at  every  time  you  fly  over 
here."  Pop  explained.  "I  came  back  In  an 
airplane  once  that  picked  up  17  bullet  holes 
In  the  wings.  Amazing  they  didn't  hit  any- 
thing that  mattered." 

Smith,  a  civilian  pilot  working  for  Air 
America,  the  subsidiary  of  ClvU  Air  Trans- 
port which  flies  most  of  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary airdrop  missions  in  Laos,  cut  his  alti- 
tude to  duck  under  the  clouds  which 
hugged  the  mountaintops  of  Xleng  Khouang. 
Prom  that  moment  on  It  was  like  a  roller- 
coaster  ride  through  a  coal  mine.  Smith's 
view  of  the  mountains  was  limited  to  mas- 
sive shadows  which  lurked  in  the  mist  ahead 
of  us.  But  flying  on  a  combination  of  in- 
stinct and  Intimate  knowledge  of  territory 
he  had  covered  many  times  before,  he  snaked 
the  little  plane  through  narrow  passes  that 


left  little  more  than  30  feet  of  maneuvering 
room  on  each  wlngtlp.  and  across  mountain 
plateaus  from  which  trees  rose  so  high  I 
thought  they  would  brush  our  undercarriage. 

Bouncing   landing  in   Lang   Tien 

Suddenly  Pop  pointed  toward  a  cluster  of 
thatch -roofed  huts  nestled  near  a  short  dirt 
strip.  Smith  flipped  the  light  plane  Into  a 
steep  turn,  and  a  minute  later  we  were 
bouncing  along  the  uneven  runway. 

"These  pilots  make  a  lot  of  money,"  Pop 
said,  "sometimes  $3,000  to  $5,000  a  month  If 
they  fly  a  lot.  But  they  ain't  got  a  very  long 
life  expectancy.  You  got  to  take  your  hat 
off  to  them.  They  earn  every  cent  they 
make." 

I  looked  at  Buell  In  wonderment.  His  own 
Job  Involves  more  hazard  and  uncertainty 
than  the  work  of  the  highly  paid  pilots,  how- 
ever great  their  courage. 

"It  ain't  the  money  or  the  hazards  that 
matter,"  Pop  explained.  "If  It  was  I  would 
have  quit  long  ago.  I  don't  have  to  work.  I 
Just  want  to  get  It  across  to  as  many  people 
as  I  can  that  America  Is  a  good  place  and 
Americans  are  good  people.  At  the  same 
time  I  think  I'm  doing  these  people  some 
good." 

How  much  good  he  is  doing  was  Immedi- 
ately apparent.  Lang  Tien,  more  an  area 
than  a  village.  Is  a  cluster  of  hillside  commu- 
nities overlooking  a  small  plateau  Inside  the 
ring  of  mountains.  All  told,  5,000  people  live 
In  the  area.  Most  of  them  are  Meo  refugees, 
but  about  1.000  are  Lao  Thung,  another  of 
the  many  ethnic  groups  which  inhabit  Laos. 
The  Lao  Thung  are  friendly  but  tend  to  be 
lazy  and  more  careless  about  cleanliness 
than  the  Meo.  Many  years  ago  they  were 
slaves,  and  both  Lao  and  Meo  still  tend 
to  consider  them  as  such.  When  anything 
Is  passed  out,  the  Lao  Thvmg  are  the  last  to 
get  a  share,  and  It  la  rarely  a  fair  share. 
From  America,  provisions  by  parachute 
That  afternoon  a  C-46,  bearing  salt,  tools 
and  50  sacks  of  rice,  made  a  low  pass  over 
the  plateau  and  dropped  Its  cargo  for  the 
refugees.  As  the  free-falling  rice  sacks  and 
the  parachute-borne  tools  dropped.  Pop 
talked  to  the  Nhl  Khon  of  the  village. 

"These  supplies  do  not  Just  drop  out  of 
the  sky."  he  said  in  his  mixed  Meo  and  Lao. 
"They  come  from  America  because  the  Amer- 
icans want  to  help  you.  The  supplies  are 
given  to  the  Laotian  Government,  and  the 
Laotian  Government  gives  them  to  me  to 
bring  to  you.  They  are  for  all  of  you  and 
each  man  must  get  hla  fair  share.  We  con- 
sider a  man  a  man,  whether  he  is  a  Meo  or  a 
Lao  Thung.  He  must  get  the  same  share." 
The  Nhl  Khon,  a  progressive  leader  who 
probably  did  not  require  the  lecture,  nodded 
In  agreement  and  withheld  distribution  of 
the  supplies  until  representatives  of  the  Lao 
Thung  village  arrived  to  claim  an  equal 
share. 

That  night  we  were  invited  to  the  same 
Lao  Thung  village  for  a  celebration  honor- 
ing Tan  Pop.  After  a  long  trek  along  a  star- 
lit Jungle  trail,  we  climbed  the  ladderlike 
stairway  Into  the  hut  of  the  village  chief. 
Proudly  he  boasted  that  he  was  70  years  old 
and  had  seven  wives  and  30  children.  A  half 
dozen  children  under  5  attested  to  his  vigor. 
The  Nhl  Khon  of  Lang  Tien,  who  accom- 
panied us,  wryly  explained  the  mountaineer's 
polygamy.  "In  this  country,  blankets  are 
very  dear."  the  Nhl  Khon  said,  "so  we  have 
many  wives  to  keep  us  warm."  Por  himself, 
said  the  Nhl  Khon,  he  had  only  two. 

Inside  the  hut,  dimly  lighted  by  flaming 
rags  dipped  In  animal  fat,  we  squatted 
around  an  earthenware  urn  filled  to  within 
an  inch  of  the  brim  with  a  fermented  rice 
mash.  Protruding  from  the  urn  were  long, 
thin  bamboo  rods,  hollowed  to  serve  as 
straws.  From  these  we  sipped  the  sickly 
sweet  rice  wine  while  the  Nhl  Khon,  taking 
a  cue  from  Tan  Pop,  lectured  the  Lao  Thung 
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chief  on  the  Importance  of  planting  garden 
seed  and  not  relying  entirely  on  the  Ameri- 
cans to  provide  for  his  people. 

"If  you  do  not  plant  the  seeds  and  care  for 
the  gardens."  said  the  Nhl  Khon,  "you  may 
end  up  picking  rocks  Instead  of  food  from 
your      fields.        You      cannot      eat      rocks." 

Earlier  Pop  had  opened  dozens  of  cans  of 
seeds — lettuce,  cabbage,  bean  and  several 
other  vegetables — and  explained  to  the  Nhl 
Khon  that  greens  were  important  to  the  diet. 
Now  the  Nhl  Khon  was  carrying  the  message 
to  the  Lao  Thung,  as  he  would  carry  It  next 
day  to  the  other  villages  around  the  plateau. 
Pop  knew  that  the  message  would  be  more 
effective  if  It  came  from  the  Nhl  Khon  than 
if  he  delivered  it  himself,  because  the  Nhl 
Khon  would  be  there  to  see  that  the  garden 
work  was  done. 

"Working  with  these  people  is  the  same  as 
working  with  my  own  people  back  In  Steu- 
ben County.  Ind.,"  he  explained.  "You  got 
to  take  It  slow  and  easy.  Ain't  It  the  same? 
You  don't  Just  barge  in  and  tell  somebody 
you're  helping  him.  You  take  it  easy,  and 
you  help  him  to  help  himself.  That  way  it 
means  something  to  him  and  It  sticks  with 
him." 

The  tribesmen's  conversation  shifted  to 
politics,  and  I  asked  Pop  to  translate  for  me. 

"They're  talking  about  the  war,"  he  said. 
"There's  a  lot  they  don't  understand. 
You've  got  to  realize  that  the  whole  world, 
for  these  people.  Is  no  bigger  than  the  dis- 
tance they  can  walk.  But  they  know  more 
than  you'd  think  they  would." 

The  Nhl  Khon  was  talking  now,  obviously 
with  great  feeling,  explaining  something  to 
Pop.  I  could  see  the  wizened  little  Indiana 
farmer's  face  grow  taut  with  emotion  as  he 
turned  to  translate  the  Nhl  Khon's  remarks 
to  me. 

"I'll  try  to  give  you  this  exactly  the  way  he 
said  It  to  me,"  said  Pop.  "Here  it  Is:  'Be- 
fore the  trouble  came,  the  Meo  people  did  not 
need  help.  When  the  trouble  came,  we 
heard  about  the  Thing.'  (He's  got  a  picture 
of  the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations 
all  wrapped  up  in  one  big.  good  ball  which 
he  calls  the  Thing.)  'Until  the  Others  (North 
Vietnamese  Communists)  came,  we  could 
have  beaten  the  Pathet  Lao  with  our  mus- 
kets and  crossbows.  But  we  kept  on  fighting 
them  and  we  thought  we  were  fighting  for 
the  Thing.  We  were  told  that  the  Thing 
would  come  to  help  us.  But  so  far  the  Thing 
has  not  been  much  help.  Now  we  wonder  If 
the  Thing  will  move  us  to  another  country 
where  we  can  live  in  peace.  Will  it?'  " 
An  unanswered  question 

Pop  paused  and  I  saw  that  a  tear  was  run- 
ning down  one  of  his  cheeks.  "You  answer 
him,"  he  said  quietly.  "I  cant.  That's  what 
I  thought  the  Thing  was  for  too." 

Knowing  U.S.  policy  in  Laos,  the  drive  for 
a  neutral  coalition  government  which  seems 
certain  In  the  long  run  to  hand  the  entire 
country  and  the  Meo  as  well  over  to  the 
Conununlsts,  I  couldnt  answer  him  either. 

During  the  6  days  that  followed,  we  visited 
a  half-dozen  more  villages,  some  by  foot, 
some  by  air.  In  each  of  them,  Edgar  Buell, 
retired  Indiana  farmer  of  meager  education 
but  great  natural  Intelligence  and  wisdom, 
was  welcomed  as  Tan  Pop,  the  near  god. 
In  each  village  Pop  made  It  a  point,  almost 
upon  arrival,  to  walk  to  every  hut  and  either 
step  In  or  peer  in  to  utter  a  few  words  of 
encouragement  to  the  wives,  tending  their 
cooking  fires  on  the  hard  dirt  floors. 

"I've  still  got  enough  American  in  me  to 
show  a  lot  of  respect  for  motherhood,"  he 
explained.  "Besides,  they  ain't  got  a  very 
good  life.  A  few  kind  words  does  them  a  lot 
of  good." 

As  we  made  the  rounds  through  the  village 
of  Sam  Thong,  about  a  day's  walk  from  Lang 
Tien,  a  sobbing  woman  ran  out  of  a  hut  from 
which  burst  sounds  of  wailing  and  the  clang- 
ing cymbals  of  the  village  medicine  man. 


Inside  we  could  see  the  wasted  body  of  her 
husband.  He  had  died  of  tuberculosis  that 
morning.  The  grieving  widow  fell  Into  Pop's 
arms  and  sobbed  on  his  shoulder.  From  the 
look  of  mixed  grief  and  hope  In  her  tear- 
filled  eyes.  I  guessed  she  thought  there  was 
a  chance  Edgar  Buell  could  bring  the  man 
back  to  life.  He  patted  her  in  that  awkward 
way  of  a  man  who  can  do  nothing,  and  we 
moved  on. 

But  Pop  can  and  does  help  the  sick.  Al- 
though he  has  no  medical  training,  2  years' 
working  largely  on  his  own  in  Laos  have 
given  him  a  cram  course  In  medical  problems 
that  would  horrify  most  Americans.  His 
first  case  was  a  native  woman  who  was  on 
the  verge  of  a  miscarriage.  At  the  time, 
before  the  battle  of  the  Plalne  des  Jarres, 
Pop  and  another  IVS  volunteer  were  man- 
ning a  lonely  station  at  Lhat  Houang.  not 
far  from  Xleng  Khouang.  They  had  a  radio 
with  which  they  could  call  any  or  all  of 
the  other  American  detachments  in  Laos. 
Stumped  by  the  problem  but  unwilling  to 
abandon  the  woman  to  the  ineffective  treat- 
ment of  a  medicine  man.  Pop  got  on  the 
radio  and  called  Mary  Jane  St.  Marie,  an 
American  IVS  nurse. 

Step  by  step.  Mary  Jane  explained  the 
process  of  miscarriage  to  the  Indiana  farmer. 
"He  wouldn't  understand  medical  terms," 
Mary  Jane  said,  "so  I  gave  it  to  him  In  good, 
basic  fairm  language." 

At  the  end  of  the  conversation,  in  which 
she  also  told  Pop  how  to  deliver  a  baby,  and 
what  to  do  to  try  to  prevent  miscarriage, 
other  radio  operators  in  remote  regions  of 
Laos  broke  In.  "Thanks,  Mary  Jane,  and 
you  too.  Pop,"  said  one  of  them.  "I  think 
I've  got  a  case  like  that  up  here  and  I've 
been  wondering  what  to  do  about  It." 

As  it  turned  out.  Pop  managed  to  prevent 
the  miscarriage.  The  baby  was  born  a  few 
months  later.  Pop  and  I  visited  the  mother 
and  her  healthy  18-month-old  son  last 
April.  He  picked  the  child  up  and  said, 
"Little  boy,  you  make  it  all  seem  worthwhile." 

Buell  the  makeshift  physician 

Although  he  says  that  he  has  lost  count. 
Pop  estimates  he  has  delivered  about  30 
babies  since  that  first  case.  Whenever  he 
goes  into  the  mountains,  he  carries  a  well- 
stocked  medicine  kit  for  treatment  of  minor 
infections  and  aliments,  but  it  visually  runs 
dry  before  his  vlUage-hopplng  tour  is  over. 
In  one  village  a  man  who  had  accidentally 
rammed  a  sharpened  bamboo  stake  Into  his 
eyebrow,  opening  a  gaping  wound,  came  to 
us  for  help.  Pop  grabbed  my  only  bottle 
of  whisky  and  poured  it  on  the  slash.  "Aint 
got  any  disinfectant,  but  this  will  do,"  he 
chuckled  as  he  closed  and  dressed  the  wound. 

In  each  of  the  villages  Pop  was  constantly 
surrounded  by  small  children.  At  our  first 
stop  I  saw  why.  Prom  his  battered  suitcase 
he  drew  a  huge  bag  of  hard  candy.  He 
made  sure  that  each  child  In  each  village 
got  at  least  one  piece. 

The  children  had  another  reason  for  being 
drawn  to  the  little  American.  All  of  them 
recognize  him  as  the  man  who  brought 
education  to  the  Meo.  In  years  past  there 
were  no  schools  in  the  Meo  villages.  Tucked 
away  In  the  remote  mountains,  the  Meo 
were  too  hard  to  reach,  and  the  Laotians 
thought  them  unworthy  of  education  any- 
way. When  Pop  began  working  with  the 
mountain  people,  he  Immediately  sought  to 
correct  the  tragic  oversight.  As  a  graduate 
of  a  one-room  country  school  in  Steuben 
County,  Ind.,  he  had  little  awe  for  the  com- 
plexities of  modern  education.  But  Ameri- 
can officials  in  Vientiane  did.  When  he  tried 
to  get  backing  from  them,  he  was  told  that 
schooling  the  Meo  would  be  Impossible. 
There  were  no  qualified  teachers.  "Hell," 
said  Pop,  "who  needs  qualified  teachers? 
All  I  wanted  to  do  was  teach  them  to  read 
and  write." 


No  school  hell  needed  here 


In  each  refugee  village.  Pop  knew,  there 
were  a  few  tribesmen  who  had  gone  for  a 
year  or  two  to  Laotian  schools  and  could 
read  and  write  the  language.  Without 
bothering  further  to  establish  formal  U.S. 
educational  aid  to  the  Meo,  Pop  told  leaders 
In  each  village  to  build  a  schoolhouse.  Then 
he  scrounged  writing  pads,  pencils,  and  chalk 
from  everyone  in  Vientiane  who  owed  him  a 
favor.  In  villages  where  an  educated  Meo 
was  available.  Pop  put  him  to  work  as  a 
schoolteacher.  Then  he  spoke  to  the  Lao- 
tian Government's  Minister  of  Health  and 
Social  Welfare,  a  man  named  Touby  Lyfoung, 
who  is  a  Meo  himself  and  is  often  called 
King  of  the  Meo.  Touby  provided  the  miss- 
ing teachers.  At  present  Pop's  school  sys- 
tem Includes  29  1-room,  dirt-floored  schools. 
Belatedly  the  Americans  now  offer  Pop  all 
the  support  he  needs. 

"Sure,  the  Communists  will  take  over 
these  schools  one  of  these  days,  but  I  dont 
think  the  people  will  forget  who  put  them 
there  in  the  first  place,"  Pop  says.  "They 
might  get  only  6  months  of  schooling  be- 
fore the  Communists  come,  but  I  don't  care. 
There's  no  telling  what  they  might  pick  up 
in  6  months,  and  it's  sure  better  than  noth- 
ing. These  kids  come  to  learn.  They  don't 
need  no  school  bell.  They're  in  there  when 
the  teacher  arrives." 

There  is  much  more  to  say  about  Pop 
Buell:  about  the  love  and  fulfillment  and 
tragedy  of  his  life  in  America;  about  how 
he  came  to  Laos;  about  his  heroic  efforts 
there,  often  under  enemy  fire  and  in  the  face 
of  unbelievable  hardships.  Some  of  these 
adventures  I  will  recount  in  a  further  report 
next  week.  But  for  now,  listen  to  one  more 
remark  from  Pop  Buell  In  Laos.  On  our 
last  day  In  the  mountains  of  Xleng  Khou- 
ang. as  we  were  waiting  for  a  plane  to  take 
us  back  to  Vientiane,  I  asked  Pop  why  he 
stayed  on,  knowing  that  unless  the  United 
States  changes  Its  policy  in  Laos  the  Com- 
munists are  bound  to  take  over. 

"You've  got  to  have  something  to  keep  you 
going,"  he  replied.  "The  Communists 
probably  will  take  over  soon.  But  every- 
thing turns  In  time,  and  it  will  turn  again 
here  someday.  It  may  be  10  years  or  50  years, 
but  when  that  day  comes  these  people  are 
still  going  to  remember  Tan  Pop.  Thart 
the  only  thing  that  keeps  me  going.  No 
man  is  big  enough  or  brave  enough  to  work 
like  this  without  some  kind  of  pxirpose.  I'm 
sowing  seeds  that,  by  God.  someday  is  going 
to  grow." 

PAtT    2 

At  dawn  one  morning  last  April  I  was 
stumbling  sleepily  down  a  Jungle  path  behind 
enemy  lines  in  the  mountains  of  northern 
Laos.  Walking  Jauntily  ahead  of  me,  hum- 
ming what  sovmded  like  "When  the  Saints 
Go  Marching  In,"  was  Edgar  Buell,  the  re- 
tired Indiana  farmer  whose  work  has  made 
the  difference  between  life  and  starvation 
for  50,000  to  60,000  primitive  Meo  tribesmen. 
Ignoring  his  happy  mood,  I  mumbled  some- 
thing about  the  long  days  we  had  been  put- 
ting in;  up  at  dawn,  a  4-  to  6-mile  hike  on 
an  empty  stomach,  time  out  to  care  for  the 
sick  in  remote  mountain  villages,  visits  to 
village  gardens  and  opium  fields,  and  inter- 
minable nighttime  conferences  with  village 
leaders. 

"Most  folks  look  on  8  hours  as  a  good  day's 
work,"  said  Buell,  smiling.  "I  was  always  of 
the  opinion  that  I  ought  to  do  a  little  bit 
extra  after  I've  done  my  day's  work.  It's 
that  little  bit  that  seUs  America." 

Buell  has  done  more  than  a  little  bit 
extra.  Since  moving  to  Laos  2  years  ago  he 
has  organized  and  personally  kept  going  a 
$1,600,000  relief  program  for  the  benefit  of 
the  thousands  of  Meo  refugees  who  have  been 
driven  from  their  land  by  Communist  Pathet 
Lao   soldiers.     Although   he   has   the   active 
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and  hearty  support  of  the  Laotian  Govern- 
ment, the  US.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment for  which  he  works,  and  many 
friendly  AmerlcanB,  Laotians.  Thais  and 
Filipino*,  the  Job  of  getUng  the  supplies  to 
the  homeless,  hungry  Meo  has  been  largely 
his  alone.  To  accomplish  It  he  spends  most 
of  his  time  living  with  the  Meo  under  primi- 
tive and  dangerous  conditions.  He  has  been 
shot  at.  run  out  of  villages  by  attacking  Com- 
munist troops,  and  exposed  to  a  variety  of 
disease*  which  run  the  gamut  from  amebic 
dysentery  to  leprosy.  Radio  Hanoi,  the  pow- 
erful Conamunlst  propaganda  voice  of  south- 
east Asia,  has  twice  broadcast  a  lookout  for 
him,  and  he  has  been  told  that  the  Com- 
munlsU  have  offered  a  $25,000  reward  for 
his  capture. 

A  legendary  figure 

To  the  Meo  people,  among  whom  he  has 
become  a  legendary  figure,  Buell  Is  known  as 
Tan  Pop.  which  translates  as  "Mister  Sent 
From  Above."  it  Is  a  godlike  name  for  some- 
one ths  Meo  consider  a  godlike  man.  and 
with  good  reason.  Since  the  fall  of  the 
famed  Plalne  des  Jarrea  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 
when  Mister  Pop  was  first  swept  Into  the 
maelstrom  of  war  in  Laos,  he  has  performed 
taaks  which  to  the  Meo.  and  to  many  Anxer- 
Icans  as  well,  seemed  superhuman. 

At  times  the  job  has  been  not  only  risky 
but  expensive  too.  Buell,  working  as  a  $60- 
a-month  volunteer,  was  stationed  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Lhat  Houang  along  with  another  In- 
ternational Voluntary  Service  adviser  named 
Dick  Bowman,  now  with  the  Peace  Corps  In 
Washington.  They  had  two  helpers,  a  young 
multilingual  Meo  named  Chung,  and  an 
equally  adept  Chinese  boy  named  Tsleng. 
In  late  1960,  war  aroimd  the  Laotian  admin- 
istrative capital  of  Vientiane,  and  in  the  city 
of  Vientiane  Itself,  had  totally  disrupted  the 
va.  mission  there,  so  that  Buell's  Isolated 
outpost  was  left  without  supplies. 
They  refused  to  flee 

Normally  an  American  caught  on  such 
a  limb  would  call  for  a  last-ditch  evacuation 
plane  and  get  out.  But  Pop  and  Bowman 
decided  to  stay.  They  were  busy  training 
carpenters  to  build  a  dormitory  for  a  school 
at  Lhat  Houang.  giving  agriculttiral  advice 
and  helping  to  care  for  the  sick  In  smaller 
villages  In  the  area.  But  without  a  weekly 
supply  plane  to  bring  food  and  other  essen- 
tials, they  bad  no  means  of  support. 

After  searching  around.  Pop  found  a  place 
in  the  nearby  town  of  Xleng  Khouang  where 
he  could  cash  his  personal  checks  on  the 
Edon  State  Bank  of  Edon.  Ohio,  just  across 
the  border  from  Pop's  home  farm  In  Steuben 
County,  Ind.  For  3  months  Buell  personally 
financed  the  U.S.  aid  program  In  Xleng 
Khouang  Province,  drawing  from  his  own 
retirement  fund  In   the  Edon  Bank. 

"I  don't  know  exactly  how  much  I  spent 
In  those  3  months,"  he  says,  "but  counting 
that  and  other  things  I've  bought  to  give 
to  the  Meo  people,  I've  used  up  about  $7,000 
of  my  own  money  out  here.  I  don't  expect 
to  get  any  of  It  back,  but  neither  do  I  expect 
to  spend  any  more.    I  can't  afford  It." 

Although  Pop  and  Bowman  felt  sec\ire.  It 
was  a  tenuous  kind  of  security.  The  area 
was  thoroughly  covered  by  Communist  Pa- 
thet  Lao  guerrilla  forces,  and  they  often  came 
vmcomfortably  close.  One  night,  after  ad- 
ministering penicillin  to  a  child  suffering 
pneumonia  In  a  village  about  15  miles  from 
Lhat  Houang,  Pop  and  Chung  were  returning 
by  Jeep  to  their  quarters.  Suddenly  a  bar- 
rage of  small -arms  Are  erupted  from  the 
thick  jungle  beside  the  crude  road. 

"They  kept  it  up  for  about  a  minutes," 
Pop  recalls,  "but  the  best  they  could  do  was 
blow  out  one  tire  of  the  Jeep.  They  was 
either  lousy  shots  or  they  was  Just  trying 
to  scare  us.  Anyway,  we  walked  the  rest 
of  the  way  home." 

The  Plalne  des  Jarres  fell  on  New  Tear's 
Eve,   1960.  and  with  It  went  Lhat  Houang. 


tliree  days  before,  Pop.  whose  medical  train- 
ing consisted  of  nothing  more  than  the 
delivery  of  calves  on  his  Indiana  farm,  was 
called  to  attend  a  native  woman  In  labor. 
By  that  time,  with  the  Instruction  of  an 
American  nurse  who  also  worked  for  IVS, 
he  bad  presided  over  several  deliveries,  so 
he  was  not  alarmed.  When  he  arrived  in 
the  village  he  found  the  woman  dead.  She 
fiad  been  In  labor  for  28  hours.  But  listen- 
ing with  a  stethoscope,  he  could  hear  the 
baby's  heartbeat. 

"I  got  the  baby  out  and  dipped  her  In 
Cold  water,  then  warm  water,  like  they  did 
bie  when  I  was  born.  She  was  breathing 
DK.  but  she  died  later  and  I  felt  terrible, 
tioslng  a  mother  and  a  baby  like  that,  I 
^.bought  those  people  would  never  trust  me 
^galn.  I  laid  up  all  night  worrying  about 
it  and  wondering  what  I  could  have  done. 
The  next  morning  some  of  the  men  from 
the  village  come  to  my  door,  and  for  a  minute 
^  thought  they  was  after  me.  But  they  had 
come  to  Invite  me  to  a  breakfast  In  my 
honor,  because  they  knew  I  had  tried." 

On  New  Year's  Eve  he  was  returning  with 
Chung  from  the  funeral  of  the  mother  and 
child  when  he  met  Dick  Bowman  and  Tsleng. 
heading  hell-bent  for  the  Plalne  des  Jarres 
Blrport.  Enemy  troops  were  closing  In,  they 
^ald,  and  the  evacuation  plane  was  waiting 
jfor  them. 

I  "Hell,"  said  Pop,  "I  got  to  go  to  Lhat 
pouang  and  get  my  clothes."  With  Chung 
Iseside  him.  Pop  raced  to  his  house  In  Lhat 
Houang.  As  they  entered  the  front  yard 
they  saw  dozens  of  enemy  soldiers  In  the 
back.  Turning  around,  they  raced  away  In 
pL  hall  of  bullets.  A  few  hours  later  they  took 
loff  In  an  evacuation  plane.  As  they  looked 
pown,  they  could  see  enemy  troops  digging 
|gun  emplacements  at  the  end  of  the  runway. 

John  Tobler,  then  director  of  the  U.S.  aid 
k)rogram  In  Laos,  wrote  Pop  a  commendation, 
the  highest  award  he  could  give  a  volun- 
teer worker.  "In  the  face  of  great  personal 
danger  •  •  •  your  effective  and  Intelligent 
handling  of  an  extremely  difficult  situation 
materially  contributed  not  only  to  the 
achievement  of  project  objectives  but  also 
ito  the  effective  strengthening  of  the  U.S. 
f.osltlon." 

Pop  lost  30  pounds 

During  that  period  Pop's  weight  dropped 
tfrom  135  to  105  pounds.  He  was  exhausted. 
jBut  after  a  brief  recuperation  In  Bangkok 
jhe  plunged  Into  the  urgent  new  Job  of  saving 
the  Meo  refugees.  Pop  began  the  dangerous 
and  wearing  task  of  rounding  up  wandering 
bands  of  refugees,  settling  them  In  new  vil- 
lages behind  enemy  lines,  and  organizing 
air  drops  of  rice  and  other  supplies  to  keep 
them  alive.  Having  learned  the  Lao  lan- 
guage In  order  to  work  more  effectively  at 
Lhat  Houang,  he  began  studying  Meo  so  that 
he  would  not  have  to  take  an  Interpreter 
on  his  long  treks  through  the  nxoun tains. 
Pop  now  speaks  Lao,  Meo,  and  Thai,  none 
of  them  perfectly,  but  all  well  enough  to  get 
along  without  help. 

"Now  Tan  Pop  has  traveled  much  and  Is 
known  by  all  of  my  people,"  says  Lao 
Health  Minister  Touby,  himself  a  Meo.  "He 
is  the  only  man  who  can  go  to  them  and 
find  out  their  needs." 

Like  a  Johnny  Appleseed  of  democracy. 
Mister  Pop  wanders  from  village  to  village  in 
the  mountains  distributing  garden  seeds  and 
other  supplies  to  help  the  resettled  Meo  get 
back  on  their  feet. 

"I  try  to  give  them  things  that  they  can 
do  something  with  themselves,"  he  says. 
"Their  main  diet  Is  rice,  and  I  have  to  give 
them  all  of  thAt  beca\iae  the  Commtmists 
haven't  let  them  stay  In  one  place  long 
enough  to  harvest  a  rice  crop,  so  VS.  aid  has 
to  airdrop  all  of  that  to  them.  But  for 
the  rest  of  the  stuff,  like  vegetable  gardens, 
I  just  help  them  to  help  themselves.  It's 
just  like  back  home.     When  you  sell  a  man 


something,  hope  that  he  makes  a  profit  on 
It  when  he  sells.  That  way  he'll  be  back  for 
more." 

The  ancient  age  of  49 

Dvirlng  the  week  that  I  accompanied  Pop 
Buell  on  a  tour  of  mountain  villages.  I  be- 
gan to  understand  his  near-dlvlne  status 
with  the  Meo.  One  reason  Is  his  age.  At  49, 
which  Is  barely  middle-aged  by  American 
standards,  he  Is  an  ancient  to  the  Meo.  They 
cannot  understand  how  a  grandfather  can  be 
ramrod  straight  and  tough  enough  to  climb 
mountain  trails  night  and  day  with  even 
the  most  stalwart  tribesmen.  Another  rea- 
son Is  his  almost  limitless  self-control. 

"I  get  mad  as  hell  sometlnies,"  Pop  says, 
"but  I  figure  If  I'm  going  to  get  along  with 
them  I've  got  to  hold  It  back,  so  I  do.  And 
I  never  cuss,  either  to  them  or  at  them.  I 
don't  care  If  a  man  dont  speak  your  lan- 
guage, he  knows  when  you're  cussing  and 
it  hurts  him." 

As  we  sat  down  to  dinner  In  the  hut  of  a 
village  chief  one  night.  Pop  looked  up  from 
the  strange  variety  of  food  on  the  table  and 
told  our  host  that  his  food  was  very  good. 
It  was  the  same.  Pop  said,  as  the  food  we  eat 
in  America.  The  only  similarity  I  could  see 
was  that  some  of  It  was  cooked.  On  the  table 
before  us  were  Intestines  of  water  buffalo,  a 
plate  of  raw  pork  blood,  a  variety  of  pale 
broths,  some  unidentifiable  vegetables  and  a 
murky  bottle  of  Nom  Saly.  a  2 -week-old  corn 
whisky  which  tastes  as  If  It  contains  used 
Innersoles.  While  Pop  ate  with  gusto  and  I 
tried  to  Imitate  him,  the  chief  happily 
repealed  Pop's  praise  to  some  other  villagers. 
He  was  proud  that  his  food  was  like  that  In 
America. 

In  countless  little  ways  Pop  has  made  him 
self  one  of  the  Meo,  and  they  welcome  him  as 
such.  Other  Americans  would  take  cases  of 
C-rations  to  supplement  a  not-always-palat- 
able native  diet;  Pop  never  brings  so  much  as 
a  can  of  beans.  "Just  as  soon  as  I  opened  a 
can,"  he  explains.  "I'd  be  setting  myself  apart 
from  the  people,  and  it  Just  wouldn't  be  the 
sam^:  smymore."  His  only  concessions  to 
civilized  living  are  frequent  baths  In  moun- 
tain streams.  "I'm  trying  to  teach  these 
people  to  stay  clean  because  dirt  causes  a  lot 
of  the  disease  up  here." 

The  Meo  people  know  that  theirs  Is  not  a 
safe  and  placid  country.  Many  of  them  have 
been  shot,  some  of  them  tortured,  and  almost 
all  of  the  refugees  have  been  chased  by  Com- 
munist troops.  The  fact  that  an  American 
would  live  their  life  and  share  their  peril  has 
made  a  deep  Impression  and  has  created  a 
bond  that  Is  far  stronger  than  if  Pop  had 
been  born  among  the  Meo. 

To  them  he  seems  fearless — "But  I  got  Just 
as  big  a  yellow  streak  as  any  other  man,"  he 
says.  Among  Pop's  first  acts  when  he  arrives 
in  a  village  is  to  inquire  about  escape  trails 
in  case  the  Pathet  Lao  come.  "If  things  get 
too  hot,  I  want  to  know  which  way  to  run." 

We  were  talking  about  the  possibilities  of 
capture  one  night  when  Pop  looked  up  at 
me.  "If  you  ever  hear  that  I'm  missing  out 
here.  Just  don't  give  up  on  me.  In  a  year 
and  a  half  I've  learned  this  country  pretty 
v/ell.  I  know  these  people  and  I  know  they  11 
take  care  of  me.  It  might  take  me  6 
months,  but  any  time  It's  necessary  I  know 
that  I  can  walk  out  of  these  mountains  all 
the  way  to  Thailand  without  getting  caught. 
You  Just  cross  your  fingers  and  wait.  I'll 
show  up  in  better  shape  than  I  was  when  I 
left." 

Before  he  came  to  Laos  in  June,  1960,  Pop 
Buell  had  a  rewarding  but  sometimes  hard 
life  in  Indiana.  His  mother  and  father, 
Clara  and  Elson  Buell,  were  farmers  In  Steu- 
ben County,  and  they  helped  all  five  of  their 
sons,  and  their  daughters  as  well,  to  become 
farmers.  The  elder  Mrs.  Buell,  now  72,  and 
her  husband,  76,  are  still  somewhat  puzzled 
over  the  Impulse  that  took  their  son  to  far- 
away Laos.  "I  Just  hope  he  takes  care  of  him- 
self," says  Mrs.  Buell.     "When  he  was  little. 
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I  had  to  make  him  a  bright  red  sunbonnet  so 
we  wouldn't  lose  him  in  the  cornfield.  But 
he  was  capable.  Even  when  he  was  Just  5 
years  old  he  was  a  good  onion  weeder." 

"The  reason  Edgar  Buell  can  get  along  so 
well  over  there  in  Laos,"  says  Merritt  Boyer, 
one  of  his  former  high  school  teachers  and  a 
longtime  friend,  "is  this:  From  the  time  he 
was  a  little  devil  on  up,  when  his  dad  told 
him  to  do  something,  he  did  It  regardless  of 
how  hard  It  was.  If  he  dldnt  have  any  tools 
to  do  the  Job  with,  he  found  a  way  to  do  It 
anyway." 

Will  Rogers'  young  disciple 

As  a  youngster  Pop  Buell  was  active  In 
the  P*uture  Farmers  of  America.  When  he 
was  16  he  won  a  free  trip  to  an  FPA  con- 
vention in  St.  Louis.  There,  for  keeping  the 
best  dairy  records,  he  won  another  prize: 
a  week  with  a  dozen  other  boys  on  the  Will 
Rogers  ranch  at  Claremore,  Okla.  For  years 
thereafter  he  emulated  the  great  humorist, 
and  today  he  still  shows  traces  of  Roger's 
influence  in  his  healthy  disdain  for  stuffiness 
and  Government  red  tape.  "I  read  every- 
thing Will  Rogers  ever  wrote,"  says  Pop.  "and 
when  he  was  on  the  radio  I  listened  to  every 
broadcast.  I  rate  my  favorite  Americans  like 
this:  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  Will  Rogers.  I  have  to  put  a 
Republican  in  that  group,  but  hell,  Lincoln 
was  a  rural  boy  and  he  was  everything  every 
other  American  ought  to  aspire  to  be." 

As  Democrats  in  an  overwhelmingly  Re- 
publican section  of  Indiana,  the  Buells  were 
well-known,  if  politically  Isolated.  When 
Paul  V.  McNutt  ran  for  Governor  In  1932, 
the  silver-haired  politician  came  into  Steu- 
ben County  on  a  stumping  tour.  Edgar 
Buell,  as  the  leading  young  Democrat  in  a 
county  otherwise  barren  of  McNutt  sup- 
porters, was  given  the  job  of  introducing  the 
would-be  Governor  at  an  outdoor  hoedown 
and  barbecue. 

"Some  of  us  got  to  drinking  before  the 
speechmaking  and  things  was  getting  pretty 
wild,"  Buell  recalls,  "but  somehow  I  man- 
aged to  get  up  and  make  an  Introduction 
speech. 

"Five  minutes  later  I  couldn't  remember 
what  I  said,  but  after  Mr.  McNutt  got 
through  talking  he  came  up  to  me  and 
thanked  me  for  the  nice  Introduction.  Then 
he  looked  at  me  real  straight  and  said,  'Mr. 
Buell,  Just  remember.  Always  be  an  adult.' 
I  never  forgot  that." 

All  of  the  Buells  were,  and  still  are,  known 
for  their  unbending  honesty;  Edgar  was  no 
exception.  But  in  1936,  after  marrying  his 
high  school  sweetheart  and  starting  to  carve 
out  a  meager  life  on  a  partially  arable  farm, 
he  decided  to  break  the  pattern.  It  was  De- 
cember. With  Christmas  coming,  the  new- 
lywed  Buells  had  no  money  for  presents. 
Edg^r  decided  to  go  to  the  bank  In  Edon 
and  borrow  $50.  "I'll  tell  them  it's  for  a  new 
calf,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  Mattie  Lorene. 
"They'd  never  let  me  have  the  money  for 
Christmas  presents,  but  they'll  give  it  to  me 
for  a  calf." 

"Tou  never  lied  before,  Edgar,"  said  his 
wife,  "and  nothing  good  can  come  from 
lying  now,  even  if  it  Is  for  Christmas." 

Buell  blurts  the  truth 

Undeterred,  Buell  went  to  the  bank.  Art 
Mauerhan,  now  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Edon  State  Bank,  remembers  the  awk- 
ward young  farmer  stanunering  as  if  he 
couldn't  decide  what  to  say.  Finally  Edgar 
blurted : 

"Mr.  Mauerhan,  I  come  in  here  to  tell  you 
I  needed  $50  for  a  new  calf,  but  that  ain't 
true.  I  need  to  borrow  the  money  so  we  can 
have  Christmas." 

He  got  the  $60  and  a  top  credit  rating, 
which  still  stands  at  the  Edon  Bank. 

Home  with  his  wife,  whose  name  Edgar 
and  everyone  else  contracted  to  "Maloreen," 
Christmas  plans  progressed  happily  until  the 
two  suddenly  thought  of  a  tenant  farmer. 


RoUle  Fraley,  who  lived  with  his  wife  and 
six  children  In  a  small  shack  on  one  corner 
of  their  farm.  The  n-aleys,  who  had  Just 
migrated  to  Indiana  from  Kentucky,  were 
dirt-poor.  They  planned  to  have  no  Christ- 
mas at  aU.  With  half  of  their  $50,  Edgar 
and  Maloreen  played  Santa  Claus  to  the 
Fraley  children. 

Every  Christmu  after  that  bleak  one,  Ed- 
gar Buell  dressed  up  in  a  Santa  Claus  suit 
and  brought  toys  to  country  children  who 
otherwise  would  have  received  none.  By 
1957  the  list  of  children  swelled  to  Include 
dozens  whose  parents  also  bought  them 
presents  but  who  waited  for  Santa  Claus 
nonetheless.  All  over  Steuben  County  to- 
day you  can  find  children  and  adults  who 
remember  Uncle  Edgar's  words  each  Christ- 
mas: "May  the  good  Lord  be  Just  a  little  good 
to  you." 

The  early  years  on  the  farm  were  hard 
ones.  Although  the  Buells  had  two  healthy 
children,  Howard  and  Harriet,  Maloreen  suf- 
fered complications  after  the  birth  of  the 
second  child  and  was  bedridden  for  months. 
"They  had  to  have  a  hired  girl,"  recalls  For- 
rest, "and  poor  Edgar  dldnt  have  any  money 
to  pay  her.  But  he  had  a  good  vegetable 
garden.  Every  Saturday  before  It  was  time 
to  pay  the  girl,  Edgar  would  pile  a  truck  full 
of  produce  and  drive  all  over  the  area  ped- 
dling It.  When  he  got  up  enough  money, 
he  would  come  home  and  give  the  girl  her 
wages." 

When  the  war  came,  Buell  was  naturally 
draft  exempt  as  a  farmer.  "He  had  enough 
land  and  livestock  to  keep  three  men  out  of 
the  Army,"  said  a  neighbor.  He  also  had  a 
number  of  extracurricular  Jobs,  among  them 
the  assistant  chairmanship  of  the  county 
alcoholic  beverage  board  and  a  post  on  the 
Agriculture  Department's  Corn  Loan  Board. 
Technically,  a  draft-exempt  farmer  was  not 
supposed  to  do  other  work,  and  someone 
complained  about  Edgar's  extra  jobs.  "To 
hell  with  them."  Edgar  said,  and  went  to  the 
draft  board  to  ask  for  induction.  He  failed 
his  physical  examination  because  of  poor 
eyesight.  Determined  to  go  anyway,  he  got 
new  glasses.  A  few  months  later  he  was 
a  corporal  In  the  horse  cavalry,  helping  to 
train  recruits  at  Fort  Riley,  Kans.  He  did 
not  get  overseas.  At  war's  end  he  was  a  sup- 
ply sergeant  at  Fort  Knox. 

The  war  years  and  postwar  years  were  good 
ones  for  agriculture,  and  Buell's  farm  grew 
and  prospered.  From  a  start  of  142  partially 
arable  acres,  his  holding  expanded  to  a  pro- 
ductive 249-acre  farm.  Together  with  Malo- 
reen he  poked  Into  every  civic  activity  in  the 
county  that  was  open  to  them.  While  Edgar 
worked  with  4-H  clubs  and  coached  Little 
League  baseball,  Maloreen  looked  far  and 
wide  for  people  who  needed  a  helping  hand. 
"If  she  heard  about  a  sick  old  lady  who 
needed  her  house  redecorated,"  says  an  old 
friend,  Mrs.  Jesse  Ketzenberger,  "she'd  drop 
her  own  work  and  go  over  and  hang  the 
lady's  wallpaper  herself.  I  wouldn't  run 
dov(m  Edgar,  but  Maloreen  was  twice  the 
person  he  is,  and  he  would  be  the  first  to 
agree." 

Love  in  another  vorapper 

"The  marriage  was  a  perfect  one,"  says  Ed- 
gar, "but  we  used  to  argue.  Anybody  who 
says  he  dont  argue  with  his  wife  Is  either 
lying  or  there's  something  wrong  with  him." 
Not  surprisingly,  the  argument  usually  con- 
cerned how  to  raise  Howard  and  Harriet.  Ed- 
gar, accustomed  to  the  Spartan  ways  of  his 
own  father,  bridled  at  Maloreen's  easy-going 
way  with  the  children.  "I  thought  she  was 
too  lenient,"  he  says,  "but  after  a  while  1 
learned  she  was  right.  She  Just  put  her  love 
out  different  than  I  was  used  to.  She  Just 
wrapped  them  up  in  it."  (Today  Buell's 
25 -year-old  son  Howard,  whose  wife  Bonnie 
expects  a  child  this  summer,  operates  his 
father's  farm.  Harriet,  now  24,  has  one  son 
and  expects  another  child  soon.     Her  hus- 


band, Wesley  Gettys,  teaches  high  school  in 
Somerset,  Ohio.) 

In  1968  tragedy  struck.  Maloreen  de- 
veloped a  mysterious  malady  which  doctors 
were  unable  to  diagnose.  For  6  months  she 
grew  weaker.  Hospitalized  In  Port  Wayne, 
about  40  miles  from  the  Buell  farm  In 
Steuben  County,  she  appeared  to  be  Improv- 
ing. Every  night  Pop  would  drive  down  to 
Port  Wayne  to  sit  with  her  until  she  fell 
asleep.  One  night  after  he  had  been  In  her 
room  only  a  short  while,  Maloreen  looked  up 
at  Edgar  and  said,  "I'm  sleepy.  You'd  better 
go  home  now." 

"She  visually  wanted  me  to  stay  until  9 
o'clock,  and  It  was  only  7,"  Buell  recalls. 

As  Buell  said  good  night  from  the  hospital 
room  door,  Maloreen  smiled  and  called, 
"Goodby,  Edgar." 

"She  never  said  'goodby'  to  me  before," 
he  recalls. 

By  the  time  Edgar  had  driven  the  40  miles 
to  Steuben  County,  the  doctor  had  tele- 
phoned.   Maloreen  was  dead. 

Buell  tried  to  go  It  alone  on  the  farm. 
Howard  was  away  for  a  2-year  tour  in  the 
Army.  Harriet  was  working  in  Coltunbus, 
Ohio.  It  was  a  dismal  life.  Oversolicitous 
friends  and  relatives  kept  popping  in.  And  a 
few  widows  began  calling  regularly,  with  ob- 
vious designs. 

One  day  a  former  Alcoholic  Beverage  Board 
colleague  drove  into  the  farmyard  and 
showed  Edgar  an  advertisement  for  Inter- 
national Voluntary  Service  in  a  farm  maga- 
zine. IVS  needed  experienced  farmers,  pref- 
erably college  graduates,  to  lead  Its  young 
volunteers  overseas.  For  a  year  he  corre- 
sponded with  rvs  headquarters  In  Washing- 
ton, sending  applications,  character  refer- 
ences and  pleas  that  the  college  requirements 
be  waived  In  his  case.  "Finally  I  squeezed 
my  whole  life  down  into  a  two-page  letter  and 
they  accepted  me,"  he  says.  Howard  was 
back  from  the  Army  and  had  married  Bonnie. 
He  was  eager  to  take  over  his  father's  farm. 
"I  was  ready  to  retire  from  farming  any- 
way," says  Pop,  "so  I  tvirned  it  all  over  to 
Howard."  A  month  later,  Buell  was  in  lAos, 
a  country  whose  name  he  had  never  heard 
before. 

In  a  way,  he  treats  Laos  Just  as  if  It  were 
Steuben  County,  only  bigger.  Like  farmers 
everywhere,  his  favorite  offduty  pastime  Is 
"glng  visiting."  He  calls  on  Health  Minister 
Touby,  an  exalted  Lao- Government  figure, 
with  the  same  simple,  straightforward  ap- 
proach he  would  make  to  Jake  Fifer,  who 
lives  down  the  road  a  piece  from  Pop's  farm 
In  Indiana.  Col.  Vang  Phao,  the  onetime 
French  Army  sergeant  who  leads  a  tough 
and  well-trained  fc«rce  of  Meo  guerillas 
In  north  Laos,  shares  the  same  camaraderie 
with  the  Indiana  farmer  as  do  Pop's  brothers 
back  on  the  farm^.  When  the  two  sit  In  the 
courtyard  of  Vang  Phao's  house,  swinging 
their  crossed  legs  and  laughing  at  each 
other's  sallies.  It  sounds  almost  as  if  they 
were  a  pair  of  Indiana  farmers  gossiping 
about  a  neighbor's  new  silo.  You  can  sd- 
most  hear  them  utter  an  occasional  "by 
golly,"  in  Meo. 

To  the  relief  of  Vang  Phao  and  everyone 
else  with  whom  Pop  works,  he  has  signed  up 
for  another  2  years  in  Laos.  "I  couldn't  leave 
these  people  now,"  he  says.  Tragically  events 
in  Laos  since  my  visit  may  force  Pop  to  leave 
them.  At  this  writing,  Commtinist  troops 
have  swept  the  Royal  Government  out  of  most 
of  northwest  Laos,  and  the  effect  of  the  move 
on  the  rest  of  the  country  is  still  uncertain. 
Pop  and  his  beloved  Meo  tribesmen  are  in 
the  northeast  and  thus  were  not  directly  in- 
volved in  the  recent  Laos  battles.  But  fur- 
ther Conununist  victories  could  so  Isolate 
the  Meo  that  Pop  would  have  to  get  out. 
Even  If  a  solution  Is  found  In  the  much- 
sought  coalition  of  neutrals,  Communlsu. 
and  the  Royal  Government,  most  Americans 
on  the  scene  predict  that  within  a  few 
months  the  Communists  would  control  all  oi 
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Laos.  It  U  unlikely  that  they  would  want 
Mister  Pop  around  "aelUng  America."  Th\i« 
Buell's  heroic  effort*  may  be  fruatrated.  But. 
as  he  told  me  one  day  In  the  mountains. 
'  I  m  sowing  saeda  that,  by  God.  someday  U 
going  to  grow." 

The  most  effective  American 

Other  Americana  also  are  sowing  the  seeds 
of  democracy  oversea*  but  In  many  travels  to 
almoet  every  part  of  the  world  I  have  never 
Been  one  who  did  It  so  effectively  as  Mister 
Pop.  I  told  him  one  day  that  men  with 
such  a  combination  of  simplicity,  intelli- 
gence, and  guta  are  rare.  He  wais  embar- 
rassed. "I  ain't  xinusual."  he  said.  If  you 
look  around  I  think  you  will  find  at  least  one 
Edgar  Buell  in  every  rural  county  In 
America." 

When  I  left  Mister  Pop  In  Laos,  he  was  get- 
ting his  garden  seeds  and  supplies  ready  for 
a  10-day  trek  through  mountains  which,  the- 
oretically at  least,  are  held  by  Communist 
forces.  Pilots  had  reported  seeing  large  bands 
of  Meo  refugees  wandering  the  Jungle  trails 
in  the  area,  and  Pop  was  on  his  way  to  And 
them  and  help  them  If  he  could.  He  had 
never  been  In  the  area  before  and  had  no 
way  of  knowing  whether  his  reception  would 
be  friendly  or  final.  Just  as  I  began  writing 
this  report.  I  received  a  letter  from  him. 
written  from  a  tiny  village  which  he  described 
as  being  "real  cloee  to  the  enemy." 

"For  the  first  time  since  I  can  remember." 
he  wrote,  "1  came  off  from  Vientiane  without 
my  medicine  kit. 

"Was  greeted  here  by  a  family  who  were 
the  victims  of  a  hand  grenade,  a  sad  sight.  I 
got  two  young  girls  patched  up  by  using  what 
we  had  here,  and  put  the  father  In  the  Hello- 
Courier  and  sent  him  to  OB.  (the  Operation 
Brotherhood  hospital  run  by  Plllplno  volun- 
teers under  sponsorship  of  the  Manila  and 
Vientiane  Junior  chambers  of  commerce). 
The  worst  one  (of  the  girls)  I  took  to  a  house, 
washed  and  bandaged,  and  put  her  to  sleep. 
A  UtUe  boy  Is  not  too  bad.  If  the  girl  U  still 
alive  amd  If  a  Helio  can  get  In  here,  she  will 
go  to  OB.  tomorrow. 

"I  have  Just  ate  again  and  am  about  ready 
for  bed.  Was  you  ever  deep  In  the  Jungle  at 
night,  locusts  chattering,  plus  some  kind  of 
hunting  bird,  a  mortar  shell  (exploding)  now 
and  then,  plus  cold  and  dark?  That  is  this 
place  tonight.  I  believe  I  will  leave  my  shoes 
on." 


MORE  RIGHT  THAN  RATIONAL 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
H.  L.  Hunt's  "Life  Line"  considers  it  a 
remarkable  and  sinister  coincidence  that 
Senator  Netjbbhger  "spoke  very  strongly 
against  the  'L'fe  Line'  program  and  other 
patriotic  anti-Communist  endeavors," 
a  scant  3  years  after  "a  manifesto  of 
81  Communist  parties,  issued  Ln  Moscow 
in  I960,  called  for  a  concerted  drive 
against  antlcommunism  all  over  the 
world." 

I  may  be  naive,  Mr.  President,  but  I 
confess  that  opposition  by  Communists 
to  antlcommunism  hardly  strikes  me  as 
a  startling  phenomenon.  "Life  Line" 
evidently  considers  me  a  good  deal  worse 
than  naive.  The  implication,  of  course, 
is  that  Senator  Nettbcrger  is  a  Commu- 
nist, a  party  to  the  "international  anti- 
freedom  conspiracy." 

Though  "Life  Line"  treads  a  careful 
path  of  innuendo,  implication,  and  false 
analogy,  it  is  left  to  the  individual  letter- 
writer  usually  anonymous  to  fill  in  the 
blank  spaces.  One  public-spirited  citi- 
zen wrote : 

You  Jews  run  true  to  form,  you  atUck 
everything  American — along  with  the  Com- 


i^kunlsts — to    promote    the    destruction    of 
America  and  the  final  takeover. 

Yoa  don't  like  the  DAR  because  you  never 
oould  be  eUglble.  Your  ancestors  probably 
tot  here  about  1900,  after  the  Christians 
|ullt  this  country.  : 

And  a  friendly  postcard: 

If  you  are  so  strong  for  the  commies,  why 
ion't  (you)  get  yourself  a  passport  and  move 
iver  there.  You  are  against  everything  that 
^ents  against  these  birds  and  the  word 
■^patriotism"  Is  a  naiisea  to  your  noe- 
lirlls.  •  •  •  Why  don't  you  get  next  to  your- 
self and  take  a  course  In  "Americanism"  it 
ttilght  lUiminate  (sic)  your  soul.  If  you  have 
one. 

I  Another  anonymous  stalwart  called  it 
'most  unfortunate" — though  I  suspect 
jie  really  meant  to  say  "fortimate": 

That  you  have  exposed  your  role  In  the 
iternatlonal   conspiracy    to  undermine  the 
J.8.  Government  In  the  Jewish  drive  for  In- 
dernatlonal  socialism. 

One  more  thing.  Mr.  President.  I 
lave  apparently  been  shrinking  per- 
ceptibly in  the  last  few  months.  In- 
deed, I  seem  to  have  undergone  a  meta- 
inorphosis  which  has  quite  undone  a  lady 
(rom  Grosse  Pointe,  Mich.,  who  wrote — 

Believe  me.  you  look  mighty  small  in  the 
^ress,  and  smaller  still   to  those  who   once 
lought  you  a  gentleman. 

While  I  find  these  insights  into  my 
Character,  lineage  and  loyalty  interest- 
ig.  I  think  it  would  be  profitable  to 
[eview  the  provocation  which  apparently 
hicited  this  concerted  venom. 

Several  months  ago,  I  expressed  my 
growing  concern  with  the  use  by  nomi- 
lally  apolitical,  "educational,"  or  "reli- 
gious" organizations  of  their  tax-exempt 
Status  as  a  shelter  for  essentially  polit- 
ical activities.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to 
^ay  so.  this  was  not  a  notably  radical 
proposition.  It  happens  to  be  against 
\he  law.  Congress,  since  1934.  has  ex- 
pressly prohibited  any  organization  from 
claiming  tax-exempt  status  while  any 
tsubstantlal  part  of  its  activities"  is  "car- 
rying on  propaganda." 
I   I  cited  the  Life  Line  radio  broadcasts 

f,s  a  noteworthy  Illustration.  I  also  cited 
he  wildly  intemperate  resolutions  of  the 
t>AR,  principally  because  the  Senate  was 
at  that  time  contemplating  printing  the 
pAR  report  as  a  Senate  document,  add- 
ing, in  terms  of  Federal  subsidization. 
Insult  to  injury. 

1  It  is  true  that  I  disagree  with  some  of 
^he  resolutions  of  the  DAR,  such  as  the 
pne  which  stated : 

(The  Domestic  Peace  Corps  would  delay  the 
ntrance  of  the  youth  of  this  Nation  into 
he  field  of  free  enterprise. 

i  Another  of  the  resolutions  with  which 
disagree  states  tliat 

I  Congress  is  tarred  with  the  brush  of 
f  progressive  encroachment  upon  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  several  States  of  the 
Vnlon  with  serious  impairment  of  their 
Rested  rights,  liberties,  and  control  of  their 
institutions." 

Another  resolution  of  the  DAR  with 
r'hich  I  do  not  agree  is — 

j  The  Federal  courts  are  "usurping  the  rights 
and  powers  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
I  States." 

I  also  disagree  with  the  DAR  resolu- 
ion  that  the  administration — 


Through  "subservience"  to  the  United 
Nations  has  "permitted  communism  to  be- 
come entrenched  90  miles  off  our  shore  in 
Cuba." 

There  are  other  resolutions  with 
which  I  disagree,  but  I  do  not  disagree 
with  the  DAR's  right  to  pass  the  resolu- 
tions. I  only  disagree  with  their  tax 
supported  status. 

Evidently,  the  precise  nature  of  my 
objections  was  not  entirely  clear,  at  least 
to  Life  Line.  Life  Line  accused  me  of 
trying  to  silence  the  "voice  of  freedom/' 
I  said:  i 

The  Constitution  guarantees  freedom  of 
speech,  thankfully,  but  it  does  not  guarantee 
that  political  propaganda  shall  be  subsidized 
by  tax  concessions.  *  *  *  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  in  a  given  instance  the  line  between 
education  and  political  propaganda  is  a  dif- 
ficult one  to  draw.  Whatever  the  reasons 
I  think  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  the  tax  service 
to  terminate,  and  with  more  than  deliberate 
speed,  the  fraudulent  use  of  the  "educa- 
tional" exemption  as  a  tax  haven  for  parti- 
san political  propaganda.  And  I  intend  to 
use  every  resource  at  my  command  to  see 
that  this  is  done.  Not,  let  me  repeat,  for  the 
purpose  of  silencing  political  activity,  but 
nr.erely  for  the  purposes  of  eliminating  the 
tax-exemption  subsidy. 

Life  Line  also  accused  me  of  question- 
ing the  activities  of  the  DAR  because  "it 
has  passed  resolutions  on  public  policy 
with  which  she  herself  does  not  agree." 
I  said: 

I  have  concentrated  upon  the  propaganda 
activities  of  the  extreme  rightwlng.  Ihere 
is  no  question  that  the  same  standards  must 
apply  to  tax-exemption  abuses  by  leftwing 
organizations.  But  to  those  who  ask  me  why 
I  concentrate  my  fire  upon  the  extreme  right, 
I  answer  that  the  flood  of  material  which 
Inundates  my  office  dally,  rarely,  if  ever, 
comes  from  the  left. 

Nonetheless,  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
abuses  by  groups  displaying  all  colors  of 
political  persuasion.  And  it  shoTild  follow, 
without  comment,  that  any  reforms  insti- 
tuted must  be  a{>plled  without  regard  to  the 
ideological  position  of  the  offender. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  forgiven  if  I  find  it 
diflBcult  to  translate  my  remarks  into  an 
expose  of  my  "role  in  the  International 
conspiracy  "  On  the  other  hand,  per- 
haps there  was  a  defect  in  the  language 
of  my  remarks.  This  particular  speech 
must  have  been  very  confusing,  for  the 
very  next  day  the  president  general  of 
the  DAR  indicated  that  she  had  not  un- 
derstood me  at  all.    She  wrote: 

So  far  as  the  term  "politicking"  Is  con- 
cerned, I  am  surprised  at  Its  use  and  am  at 
something  of  a  loss  to  know  Just  what  is 
meant  Inasmuch  as  the  national  society 
maintains  no  lobby  at  National,  State,  or 
local  government  levels,  contributes  to  no 
political  party  or  candidates  In  any  way. 
Initiates  no  legislation,  and  does  not — as  do 
a  n:imber  of  organizations — even  In  Its  own 
internal  setup  have  any  legislative  chair- 
men. Yes,  the  DAR,  being  interested  in  the 
pres^^rvatlon  and  maintenance  of  our  con- 
stitutional Republic,  does  urge  Its  members 
as  Individual  good  American  citizens  to  be 
Informed  and  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  the 
franchise  and  vote,  but  how  one  votes  is 
entirely  up  to  the  Individual. 

The  term  "politicking"  was  hers,  not 
mine,  but  it  is  generally  what  I  had  in 
mind. 

Let  me  try  again.  Several  days  ago  I 
received  from  a  member  of  the  DAR  In 
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good  standing  a  copy  of  a  bulletin  i^- 
parently  circulated  to  all  members  by 
the  National  Defense  Committee  of  the 
DAR,  stating  In  part: 
Test  Ban  Treatt — Stop,  Look,  and  Listen 

A  test  ban  treaty  has  been  regarded  by  its 
proponents  as  a  first  and  necessary  step  to 
complete  and  total  disarmament.  This 
ratification  of  the  treaty  must  be  considered 
as  Implied  approval  of  "complete  and  total 
disarmament"  with  all  of  the  consequent 
dangers  to  America — Including  loss  of  sover- 
eignty and  the  ability  to  defend  ovirselves. 

A  very  practical  reason  for  opposing  a  test 
ban  treaty  Is  the  risk  that  tactical  training 
for  troops  In  handling  and  firing  nuclear 
weapons  would  all  but  be  ruled  out. 

The  great  danger  of  this  treaty  Is  that  the 
United  States  may  be  mousetrapped  Into 
unilateral  disarmament,  while  the  Soviet 
Union  makes  Itself  invincible.  Instead  of 
being  a  victory  for  the  administration,  as  it 
Is  now  represented.  It  may  well  turn  out  to 
be  a  great  catastrophe  for  all  of  America. 

In  view  of  the  Soviet  Union's  entrenched 
position  in  Cuba  and  their  long  record  of 
broken  promises.  It  Is  incredible  that  such 
a  treaty  should  be  even  contemplated.  If 
you  agree  with  the  above,  it  Is  urgent  that 
as  individuals  you  immediately  contact  your 
Senators  by  letter  or  telegraph  opposing  this 
test  ban  treaty.  Today  the  press  reports 
hearings  are  being  held  and  that  the  treaty 
may  l>e  voted  on  by  the  Senate  this  week. 

During  the  past  several  weeks,  Sane, 
the  National  Committee  for  a  Sane  Nu- 
clear Policy,  has  similarly  been  circulat- 
ing a  bulletin  to  its  members  and  friends 
stating  in  part: 

Now  It's  Up  To  the  Senate,  And  You 

A  test  ban  treaty  will  put  an  end  to  wide- 
spread radioactive  fallout  from  nuclear  test- 
ing. Present  and  future  generations  will  be 
spared  additional  reproductive  damage  and 
bone  cancer.  Little  can  be  done  about  what 
has    already   occurred. 

The  spread  of  nucletir  weapons  and  their 
development  by  new  nations  will  be  slowed, 
reducing  the  chances  of  nuclear  war. 

But  most  Important — the  world  will  have 
taken  the  first  step  to  end  the  suicidal  nu- 
clear arms  race. 

By  ratifying  the  treaty,  the  Senate  can 
make  clear  the  will  of  the  American  people 
to  seek  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  under  hon- 
orable  and    safeguarded    agreements. 

Write  three  letters  and  write  them  now. 
One  each  to  your  Senators,  and  one  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  Indicating  In  your  own  words, 
your  support  for  the  test  ban  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  men  and  women  of  good 
will  are  surely  to  be  found  in  the  camps 
of  those  who  oppose  as  well  as  those  who 
support  ratification  of  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty.  The  DAR  speaks  for  the 
partisans  of  one  camp.  Sane  speaks  for 
many  of  the  partisans  of  the  other.  But 
Sane  must  rely  upon  taxable  dollars  to 
finance  its  activities,  while  the  DAR  en- 
joys tax  exemption.  Yet  it  is  the  express 
policy  of  Congress  that  the  Treasury 
shall  be  neutral  in  national  political 
debates. 

I  believe  that  steps  must  be  taken  to 
Insure  the  futme  neutrality  of  the 
Treasury,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  under 
the  firm  hand  of  Commissioner  Caplln, 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  this 
anomaly  will  not  long  continue.  This  Is, 
and  was,  my  point.  It  does  not,  I  take 
it,  constitute  treason. 


DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  NORTHERN 
LAKE  STATES  REGION 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  a 
Northern  Lake  States  Regional  Land  and 
People  Conference  was  held  in  Duluth, 
Minn.,  on  September  24  and  25. 

The  conference  was  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Some  1,200 
local  leaders  from  the  81  counties  in 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan, 
which  make  up  the  region,  participated 
in  the  conference.  SecretaiT  Freeman, 
State  officials,  and  several  of  us  from 
the  congressional  delegations  of  the 
three  States  also  took  part  in  the  meet- 
ing. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  conference 
was  to  hear  and  consider  the  judgment 
of  leaders  in  the  Northern  Lake  States 
region  on  how  to  coordinate  the  efforts 
of  all  groups,  government  and  private, 
for  the'  development  of  the  area. 

There  were  panel  discussions  on  area 
problems  from  the  local  viewpoint.  A 
Governors'  panel  reviewed  the  problems 
and  opportunities  from  the  State  level. 

Four  evening  workshops  were  held  on 
the  following  subjects: 

First.  The  multiple-use  management 
of  the  resources  of  the  region; 

Second.  Development  of  local  initia- 
tive for  action  and  coordination  between 
related  groups  and  locations; 

Third.  Solving  land  ownership  and 
governmental  structure  problems; 

Fourth.  The  place  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion in  the  development  of  the  region. 

At  the  close  of  the  conference,  Secre- 
tai-y  of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman  ad- 
dressed the  group.  He  summarized  the 
findings  of  the  conference  and  outlined 
the  work  ahead.  I  believe  his  remarks 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  as  an  example 
of  how  coordinated  efforts  can  help  peo- 
ple meet  community  and  regional  prob- 
lems and  provide  new  oppwrtunities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress given  by  Secretary  Freeman  at  the 
closing  session  of  the  land  and  people 
conference  at  the  Hotel  Duluth  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Job  Ahead 

(Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville 

L.  Freeman  at  closing  session  of  Land  and 

People  Conference,  Northern  Great  Lakes 

Region,    at    the    Hotel    Duluth,    Duluth, 

Minn.,  September  25,  1063.) 

I  am  greatly  enco\iraged  by  the  events  of 

the  past  2  days.    They  suggest  that  the  work 

we  have  done  here  Is  only  the  beginning  of  a 

grassroots  effort  to  build  for  the  economic 

expansion  and  growth  of  the  Northern  Lake 

States  region. 

This  conference  has  been  constantly  in 
my  thoughts  for  over  a  year.  It  really 
began  during  an  airplane  flight  near  the  Jay 
Cooke  State  park  outside  Chlsholm  early  In 
1962.  We  were  looking  at  part  of  the  Su- 
perior National  Forest  and  I  realized  as  we 
flew  over  the  parks  and  forests — and  the 
farms,  cities  and  lakes — that  there  were  few 
places  in  the  world  to  equal  this  region.  On 
trips  all  over  this  country  and  abroad  over 
the  past  a  years,  I've  seen  many  beautiful 
places,  but  none  of  them  begins  to  match 
the  outdoor  resources  here.  I've  always  felt 
the  Northern  Lake  States  region  Is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  In  the  world.     But,  on 
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that  inspection  flight,  I  suddenly  realized 
that  even  I — who  knew  It  so  well — had  tm- 
derestlmated  the  beauty  •  •  •  and  the  po- 
tential of  this  region  for  development  of  out- 
door recreation.  The  promise  of  this  region. 
I  saw,  extends  not  just  to  the  people  who 
live  here,  but  to  all  Americans. 

At  that  moment,  I  decided  to  ask  the 
Forest  Service  to  begin  preparing  a  rejxjrt 
on  resources  and  recreation  In  this  area, 
looking  toward  a  conference  of  State  and 
local  people  to  begin  planning  for  an  orga- 
nized development  effort.  You  have  the  re- 
port— which  I  commend  to  you  highly — and 
now  we  are  nearing  the  end  of  the  beginning. 

We  have  heard  from  many  distinguished 
people — public  servants,  educators,  business- 
men, bankers,  executives,  workers,  and 
housewives — who  pledge  their  support  to  plan 
together  to  develop  the  resources  of  this 
region 

We  have  heard  President  Kennedy  call  for 
the  full  employment  of  these  abundant  re- 
sources as  a  means  of  achieving  full  employ- 
ment of  people.  And  we  are  challenged  by 
his  willingness  to  commit  the  full  resources 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  task  we 
undertake. 

We  have  heard  from  Governor  Rolvaag,  our 
host,  and  from  Governor  Reynolds,  of  Wis- 
consin, and  from  Mr.  Conboy,  who  represents 
Governor  Bomney,  of  Michigan.  They  have 
made  it  clear  that  we  can  build  on  a  founda- 
tion of  solid  beginnings  In  resource  develop- 
ment. 

We  knew  before  we  came  here  of  the  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  this  three-State  region. 
Over  9  pwrcent  of  a  work  force  of  660,000 
persons  is  unemployed  today.  The  estimates 
for  this  winter  forecast  an  unemployment 
rate  of  as  high  as  30  percent.  I  know  the 
problems  of  northern  Minnesota  Intimately, 
and  have  felt  them  deeply.  As  Governor, 
there  was  no  problem  that  concerned  me 
more,  nor  any  that  received  more  attention. 
We  built  highways,  and  the  high  bridge.  We 
Invested  heavily  in  higher  educaton  to  ex- 
pand the  university  branch  at  Duluth  and 
to  strengthen  the  Junior  colleges.  SUte 
parks  were  expanded.  The  port  of  Duluth 
was  built,  giving  Minnesota  an  ocean  sea- 
port. Commercial  peat  operations  began  Ln 
volume.  Conditions  would  be  worse  with- 
out these  efforts,  but  they  serve  only  to 
emphasize  there  is  still  much  to  be  done. 

Those  unemployment  statistics  are  not 
Just  niunbers,  but  people  who  want  Jobs,  who 
want  to  work  and  cannot  t>ecause  there  Is  no 
place  where  they  can  find  employment.  We 
must  not  rest  until  there  is  a  Job  for  every- 
one. It  will  not  be  easy,  but  we  are  re- 
solved, regardless  of  the  difficulties,  to  reach 
that  goal. 

This  region  over  the  years  has  taken  It  on 
the  chin  in  many  ways.  Historically  it  has 
been  a  supplier  of  raw  materials,  and  those 
resources  have  been  depleted  through  exploi- 
tation so  rapidly  that  the  cries  of  "unlimited 
supplies  of  timber  and  Iron  ore"  are  cynical 
in  retrospect.  The  Lake  States  region  Is  lo- 
cated far  from  the  population  centers,  and 
the  roads  necessary  for  easy  access  have  been 
difficult  to  obtain. 

But  the  people  are  tough  and  determined, 
and  this  makes  the  challenge  that  much 
more  worth  the  effort.  This  region  is  rich- 
ly endowed  with  resources.  Its  timber, 
though  once  despoiled  for  short-term  gain 
by  shortsighted  people,  now  covers  four- 
fifths  of  its  land  area.  There  are  27.000 
lakes  and  over  3.000  trout  streams — over  3 
million  acres  of  water  surface — for  those  who 
seek  outdoor  recreation.  This  region  serves 
a  potential  market  of  50  million  outdoor 
recreation  seekers.  Its  mineral  resources. 
of  which  the  richest  have  been  stripped  and 
mined  away,  are  being  unlocked  by  science 
and  technology.  These  advances  already 
have  created  new  Jobs,  and  soon  will  bring 
thousands  more.    The  people  of  this  region 
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are  well  educated,  tor  they  have  always 
placed  a  high  premium  on  schools  and  col- 
lege*. 

These  facU  have  all  been  described  In  de- 
tail In  the  "Resources  and  Recreation"  repoft 
which  compiles  research  data  that  has  be«n 
developed  In  a  number  of  Federal  and  Stake 
resource  studies.  Each  of  you  have  a  coj^y 
of  this  report,  and  I  urge  you  to  study  It  ai^d 
use  It  when  you  return  home. 

The  report  provides  a  resource  catalog  M 
well  as  a  guide  to  development  opportuni- 
ties which  are  available  through  multlple-u*e 
conservation  techniques.  President  Ken- 
nedy last  night  Indicated  that  multiple  u^ 
means  full  employment  of  resoiurces,  for 
when  resources  Interact  one  on  the  oth^, 
their  uses  multiply  to  a  sum  greater  than 
the  Individual  total.  Applied  to  the  J<>b 
ahead,  this  concept  can  produce  an  explosldn 
of  opportunity.  J 

Now.  Judging  from  what  I  have  heard  tnls 
morning,  you  have  prepcu-ed  an  ambitious 
blueprint.  But  I  think  each  of  us  know 
that  the  Job  ahead  will  be  difficult,  and  tbfit 
the  results  of  the  work  we  do  here  will  ntot 
produce  Jobs  tomorrow.  IX  we  have  the  will 
to  put  this  blueprint  Into  action,  it  can  bt- 
gln  building  for  Jobs  and  prosperity. 

The  report  purposefully  does  not  suggest 
how  the  people  of  this  region  should  develop 
the  resources  they  possess,  for  that  Is  the 
Job  of  this  conference  to  outline  and  the  ta*k 
which  the  people  themselves  must  under- 
take. Let  me  emphasize  one  thing,  how- 
ever, j 

The  report  makes  clear  that  of  all  the  ne- 
Bources  it  catalogs,  there  is  one  that  stands 
out  over  all  others — and  that  Is  water.  So 
other  area  in  the  United  States  has  anything 
to  compare  with  the  water  resources  of  this 
area.  As  we  seek  to  develop  growth  opjxir- 
tunltles,  we  need  to  keep  constantly  in  mlod 
that  we  should  lead  from  strength — and  tlie 
strength  of  this  region  is  water  resources  a»d 
the  multiple  uses  that  can  be  made  of  t|ie 
lakes  and  streams  that  stretch  out  in  mf 
nlflcant  abundance. 

Recreation  is  paramount  among  these  usis. 
I  am  convinced,  on  the  basis  of  long  afid 
careful  observation,  that  recreation  develop- 
ment is  the  fuse  that  will  set  off  a  grelat 
economic  boom  In  the  Lake  States  in  the 
years  ahead.  That  fuse  already  has  been  Ut, 
and  it  should  receive  concentrated  attention 
In  the  years  Immediately  ahead.  We  often 
spend  our  time  looking  for  another  model  fT, 
or  radio,  or  television  Industry  to  fuel  the 
next  boom  cycle.  We  tend  to  overlook  t|ie 
trends  In  public  taste  which  forecast  change. 
Outdoor  recreation  Is  a  strong,  developing 
trend,  and  this  region  should  prepare  for  It. 
I  vent\ire  to  predict  that  by  1980,  recreatipn 
will  be  the  mainstay  of  the  Lake  States 
economy — and  It  will  be  a  healthy  econoniy. 
It  could  happen  sooner,  and,  if  it  does,  th^n 
I  will  be  happy  to  say  I  was  wrong.  j 

It  will  come  when  better  tran«p>ortatlon| — 
highways  and  airport  facilities — becomes 
available.  This,  too,  has  long  been  a  dreatm 
of  mine,  to  have  a  transportation  net  tl^t 
draws  this  area  into  the  center  of  our  pop^- 
lation  mass.  The  Mackinac  Straits  Brldjge 
and  the  High  Bridge  between  Duluth  ahd 
Superior  are  part  of  it.  The  four-lane  laloe- 
shore  highway  along  Lake  Superior  Is  anoth- 
er. It  Includes  the  Grand  Rounds  of  Superi- 
or, which  now  Is  completed  so  that  a  motor^t 
can  drive  on  good  highways  completely 
around  Lake  Superior.  The  completion  of 
the  Trans-Canadian  Highway  helps  draw  the 
east-west  line  of  a  target  sight,  and  the  work 
now  progressing  on  the  MissUeippt  River 
Parkway  is  beginning  to  fill  In  the  n<»^- 
south  line  of  the  sight.  The  Northern  Gr^t 
Lakes  region  is  the  target  on  which  tl^is 
sight  Is  focused.  One  of  the  current  prdb- 
lems  In  speeding  this  development  Is  t|ie 
lack  of  recognition  given  recreation  as  jln 
Justifying  highway  construction.  It  should 
have  equal  weight  given  other  factors  whl«:h 
reflect  conditions  of  another  era. 


I  do  not.  In  my  enthusiasm,  mean  to  down- 
grade the  economic  stlnaulus  which  will  come 
as  we  apply  multiple  use  conservation  to 
timber,  mining,  or  agriculture.  Each  of 
these  will  be  developed  to  a  much  greater 
extent.  But  the  big  target  is  water  and  the 
recreation  potential  it  holds. 

I  am  Impressed  by  the  clear,  practical 
recommendations  which  the  four  panels  have 
presented  here  this  morning.  They  suggest 
additional  research  and  cataloging  of  re- 
sources Is  needed.  They  meet  head  on  the 
difficult  questions  of  land  adjustment,  tax 
policies,  and  adequate  public  and  private 
Investment.  They  recognize,  as  Senator 
Gatlord  Nelson  stressed,  last  Monday,  the 
need  for  an  organizational  structure  to  co- 
ordinate actions  on  a  regional  basis.  I  be- 
lieve they  rightly  emphasize  that  the  need 
Is  not  for  more  new  Government  agencies, 
but  for  more  effective  coordination  of  exist- 
ing public  and  private  resovirces. 

The  flrst  workshop  on  multiple  use  man- 
agement has  recommended  that  a  thorough 
water  resource  Inventory  be  made.  It  will 
provide  the  basis  for  careful  planning  of 
our  water  resource  uses  through  zoning  and 
pollution  control.  We  only  need  to  look 
elsewhere  In  the  Nation  to  see  the  exploding 
demand  for  water  resources. 

The  panel  also  urged  that  land  use  pat- 
terns should  encourage  agricultural  uses  for 
land  where  suitable,  but  it  noted  many  of 
the  problems  In  the  region  today  can  be 
traced  to  early  land  speculation  which  en- 
couraged farming  on  land  better  suited  to 
other  uses.  The  first  workshop  also  recom- 
mended greater  research  and  development 
activities  In  the  use  of  timber  and  wood. 

They  suggested  further  that  a  multiple 
use  management  policy  affecting  all  lands  in 
the  region  be  planned  and  coordinated  by 
the  Individual  States,  and  that  research 
management  In  this  area  t>e  done  In  coopera- 
tion  with   the   Federal   Government. 

As  the  resource  report  Indicates,  the  po- 
tential from  multiple  use  conservation 
principles  on  private  lands  is  substantial. 
Farms  adjacent  to  National  or  State  forests 
can  develop  vacation  facilities  utilizing 
nearby  trials  for  hiking  and  horseback  rid- 
ing. Farmland  near  lakes  or  streams  can 
earn,  as  some  are  doing  now,  as  much  from 
vacation  cabins  and  campgrounds  as  from 
crops. 

The  second  workshop  on  developing  local 
initiative  and  coordinating  local  programs 
has  made  a  number  of  sensible  proposals.  It 
has  suggested  that  the  county  board  of  com- 
missioners should  be  more  closely  associated 
with  the  local  rural  areas  development 
groups,  primarily  to  tie  organized  local  ef- 
forts to  develop  new  Jobs  Into  the  established 
legal  framework.  These  groups  should  In- 
volve private  citizens  very  strongly,  Including 
those  with  timber,  mining,  utilities,  cooper- 
ative, and  labor  Interests. 

The  workshop  recognized  that  a  better 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  region's 
problems  is  needed,  together  with  an  educa- 
tional program  which  will  encourage  greater 
local  initiative  and  action. 

The  third  workshop  on  land  ownership  and 
governmental  structure  accepted  a  most  dif- 
ficult assignment  in  an  area  where  contro- 
versy can  be  found  under  the  nearest  rock. 
They  recommended  a  reimbursement  system 
through  which  State  and  local  agencies  own- 
ing land  in  an  area  would  reimburse  the  local 
tax  body.  Payments  would  be  based  on  an 
acceptable  evaluation  procedure. 

This  workshop  also  urged  that  zoning  laws, 
which  generally  are  adequate,  be  used  more 
effectively;  and  suggested  that  exchanges  of 
land  In  areas  where  Federal,  State,  and 
private  lands  are  Intermingled  should  be 
carried  out  to  create  larger,  easier  to  manage 
blocks  under  the  same  ownership. 

The  fourth  workshop  on  outdoor  recrea- 
tion emphasized  the  need  for  an  immediate 
recreation  Inventory  in  each  State,  and  sug- 


gested that  it  be  carried  out  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation.  The 
members  also  expressed  concern  over  the 
lack  of  coordination  between  public  and  pri- 
vate recreation  development,  and  suggested 
that  some  means  be  found  to  coordinate 
these  activities  to  prevent  overdevelopment 
and  harmful  competition. 

This  workshop  also  recommended  that  pro- 
motional efforts  to  encourage  tourist  visits 
should  be  coordinated  on  a  regional  basis. 
This  has  never  been  an  easy  task,  even  with- 
in States.  But  the  time  has  come  to  realize 
that  by  creating  a  bigger  pie,  the  pieces  get 
bigger.  The  panel  also  recognized  that  the 
number  of  suitable  airports  In  the  region 
should  be  increased,  and  that  other  forms  of 
transportation  should  be  Improved.  They 
emphasized  again  the  need  for  high  speed 
entrance  highways  to  carry  people  to  the 
area  from  metropolitan  centers. 

I  think  you  can  all  be  proud  of  the  work 
you  have  done  In  these  workshops.  Your  rec- 
ommendations, which  tell  you  what  needs  to 
be  done,  are  specific,  practical,  and  realistic. 

These  recommendations  make  it  clear  that 
you  believe  the  work  of  economic  develop- 
ment must  be  done  in  the  local  community 
and  the  Individual  State,  and  I  heartily 
agree.  The  role  which  has  been  assigned  to 
the  Federal  Government,  outside  the  respon- 
sibilities on  land  It  holds  in  public  trust,  is 
primarily  to  advise  and  to  provide  technical 
and  financial  assistance  when  it  is  asked. 
There  is  much  in  these  recommendations  for 
the  State  governments  to  consider  and  to 
chew  on — primarily  that  it  is  up  to  the  States 
to  serve  as  a  center  to  stimulate  local  action 
and  to  coordinate  programs  between  local 
communities. 

It  also  is  clear  that  something  more  than 
individual  State  action  and  something  In 
addition  to  Federal  coordination  Is  needed. 
The  problems  reach  across  State  boundaries, 
and  therefore,  as  President  Kennedy  said, 
the  response  of  the  State  government  must 
also  reach  across  State  borders. 

The  President  has  expressed  his  willing- 
ness, his  desire,  to  sit  down  with  all  three 
States  when  they  have  developed  a  coordi- 
nated plan  for  regional  action.  I  would  urge 
you,  in  looking  at  the  Job  ahead,  to  call  very 
soon  a  land  and  people  conference  In  each 
State  and,  later,  in  your  own  area.  When 
you  have  developed  local  and  State  plans  for 
resource  development,  then  bring  together 
the  proposals  for  public  and  private  actions 
at  a  regional  meeting. 

The  Federal  agencies  represented  here  will 
be  glad  to  assist  in  the  planning  where  you 
desire;  we  will  be  prepared  to  give  technical 
assistance  where  you  desire;  and  we  will 
provide  financial  aid  wherever  it  is  possible. 
You,  however,  must  take  the  lead  and  make 
the  important  decisions. 

I  cannot  forecast,  nor  can  you,  the  final 
form  of  the  regional  organization  which  will 
evolve.  But  I  can  indicate  to  you  now 
some  of  the  programs  which  will  be  available 
for  your  use. 

One  of  the  most  important  will  be  rural 
areas  development.  Many  of  you  have  some 
experience  with  RAD  already,  but  I  doubt 
If  many  of  you  are  aware  of  what  It  !> 
possible  to  achieve  when  It  is  vigorously  ap- 
plied locally. 

We  began  this  program  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  1961.  In  1962  with  the 
passage  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  the 
Congress  strengthened  it  enormously.  In 
the  past  2  years  we  have  helped  local  peo- 
ple encourage  industry  to  move  into  rural 
areas,  creating  an  estimated  62,000  new 
Jobs — primarily  in  the  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial field.  We  have  provided  technical 
advice  and  financial  services  that  helped 
more  than  10,000  farmers  develop  income- 
producing  recreation  facilities  on  their  land. 
We  expect  to  provide  assistance  to  at  least 
9,000  more  before  July  1964.  In  addition, 
some  2,800  farmers  in  34  States  have  agreed 
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to  divert  140,000  excess  cropland  acres  to 
other  more  productive  xxses. 

The  accelerated  public  works  program  al- 
ready has  created  more  than  216,000  man- 
months  of  employment  in  our  rural  areas, 
in  addition  to  long-range  benefits  that  come 
from  developing  our  natural  resources  and 
protecting  our  lands  from  flood.  In  this 
region  alone,  OTer  1,700  Jobs  were  created 
last  winter  In  the  national  forests  under 
this  program. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  direct  Job- 
creating  activities.  We  have  authority  for 
low-cost  30-year  loans  to  finance  rural  re- 
newal and  resource  conservation  development 
projects.  The  small  watershed  program  has 
been  expanded  to  Include  development  of 
public  recreation  areas  and  extra  water 
storage  capacity  for  future  municipal  and 
industrial  use.  Sponsors  of  42  watershed 
projects  are  planning  recreation  areas  in 
projects  now  approved. 

In  the  past  2>4  years,  we  have  advanced 
more  funds  for  rural  housing  than  in  the 
previous  11  years  of  the  program's  existence. 
These  housing  loans  slnoe  1961  have  created 
85,000  man-years  of  employment  and  have 
added,  in  terms  of  impact,  almost  $2  billion 
to  the  rural  economy.  They  create  a  grow- 
ing demand  for  lumber,  for  pltimblng,  heat- 
ing and  electrical  equipment,  for  concrete, 
masonry,  mlllwork.  plaster  and  paint.  And 
the  furniture  store  also  benefits. 

This  program  has  strengthened  the  r\u-al 
economy.  Business  on  Main  Street  Is  Im- 
proved. Deposits  In  country  banks  In  most 
farming  areas  have  Jumped  8  percent  since 
1900. 

But  the  most  Important  result  today  can- 
not be  measured  in  economic  terms  alone. 
There  are  rural  areas  development  groups 
organised  now  in  two  out  of  every  three 
cotmties  in  the  Nation.  Over  66,000  people — 
local  people — are  actively  working  on  prob- 
lems of  area  development,  creating  new 
jobs,  improved  services  and  developing  nat- 
ural resources. 

This  is  a  program  of  promise  to  the  future 
of  this  region,  both  In  terms  of  what  you 
are  doing  here  and  what  will  take  place 
under  your  leadership  when  you  return 
home.  And  it  is  but  one  tool  which  you  can 
use  to  build  for  the  conditions  of  growth. 

I  hare  the  greatest  confidence  that  the 
future  of  this  region  is  bright.  Our  society 
lu  changing  under  the  pressures  of  automa- 
tion, mechanization  and  the  advances  of 
science.  While  we  attempt  to  catch  up  with 
these  changes,  the  backlash — Immediate  and 
painful — sometimes  seems  stronger  than  the 
progress  underway.  But  these  changes 
which  are  going  on  throughout  our  economy 
can  if  we  will  it  and  work  at  it,  mean  a 
new  dimension  in  the  level  of  living  for  all 
people.  It  will  enable  more  people  with 
more  money  and  more  leisure  to  enjoy  the 
rewards  of  our  great  outdoors — an  essential 
ingredient  to  a  meaningful  life. 

I  think  we  had  better  get  ready  for  them 
here,  for  they  will  be  coming  as  surely  as 
night  becomes  day. 


DEDICATION  OP  CALHOUN  BEACH 
MANOR.  A  RETIREMENT  HOME 
FOR  OLDER  CITIZENS 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  President,  on 
September  15  I  had  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending the  dedication  of  the  Calhoun 
Beach  Manor,  a  retirement  home  for 
older  citizens. 

I  congratulate  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  United  Church  Homes  and  the 
staff  for  the  excellent  facilities  provided, 
and  more  particularly  on  the  fine  spirit 
which  motivates  the  efforts  of  all  those 
responsible  for  establishing  and  main- 
taining Calhoun  Manor. 


The  dedication  address  was  given  by 
Dr.  Roy  O.  Francis,  professor  of  sociol- 
ogy and  statistics  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  In  his  address  Dr.  Francis 
spoke  of  the  changing  needs  of  the  aged 
and  of  the  response  required  from  citi- 
zens and  institutions  to  enable  them  to 
live  In  dignity.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  dedicatory  address  of  Dr.  Fran- 
cis be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd, 
as  follows: 

The  Added  Years — A  New  Dimension  to 

Chxtkch  Servicx 

(By  Roy  G.  Francis) 

This  evening,  we  have  a  happy  obligation 
to  fulfill.  Let  us  to  it  jo3rfully,  for  this  Is 
not  a  somber  occasion.  The  mood  should 
be  like  that  at  Easter:  serious,  yet  with  the 
foreknowledge  that  good  news  is  ours.  Be- 
ing serious  does  not  mean  being  grim.  Let 
us,  then,  acknowledge  this  cheerfully,  an- 
ticipating a  genuinely  happy  mood. 

I  am  afraid  that  to  too  many  people,  the 
presence  of  religious  symbols  acts  like  the 
proverbial  wet  blanket.  We  too  often  feel 
that  we  cannot  laugh  in  church,  and  the 
sudden  appearance  of  a  minister  stifles 
spontaneity.  I  am  reminded  of  a  little  boy 
who  did  not  know  the  minister  was  visiting 
his  mother.  Happily  he  charged  in,  bearing 
with  him  a  rather  shabby  rat,  dangling  from 
his  grimy  fist  by  Its  tail.  "Don't  worry  about 
this  old  rat,  mom,"  he  exclaimed,  "It's  dead. 
We  whacked  it,  and  thumped  it,  and  slammed 
it,  until — "  and  then  he  saw  the  minister — ** 
until  God  called  it  home." 

As  I  said,  we  are  not  here  for  any  morbid 
reason.  It  is  not  a  mausoleum  which  we  are 
dedicating  tonight.  It  is  not  one  of  those 
sad  nursing  homes — those  stalnleas  steel 
halfway  hovises  between  retirement  and 
death.  Nor  Is  it  a  poor  farm.  No  struc- 
ture that  brings  fear  into  youthful  hearts  is 
here  Involved.  Indeed,  It  is  precisely  be- 
cause none  of  these  concepts  describes  this 
venture  that  we  feel  restrained  to  ask  why, 
in  God's  name,  we  are  here.  What  business 
Lb  It  of  the  church  to  Involve  Itself  In  sur- 
roundings such  as  this?  Are  we  not.  some- 
how, obligated  to  the  indigent? 

We  ask  these  questions  as  though  the 
chiirch  has  no  concern  for  those  who  are 
not  destitute.  We  ask  these  questions  as 
though  material  success  contains  no  threat 
to  man's  fulfillment  of  his  divine  obliga- 
tions. 

The  cold,  if  not  dull,  statistical  Informa- 
tion regarding  the  aged  is  hardly  news.  Not 
only  has  the  life  expectancy  of  the  average 
person  increased  some  20  years  during  the 
last  60  or  so  years,  the  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation which  Is  65  or  older  continues  to  in- 
crease dramatically.  Regardless  of  the 
changes  In  the  birth  rates  we  may  experience, 
this  segment  of  our  population  will  continue 
to  increase  for  the  rest  of  this  century. 

These  demographic  changes  carry  with 
them  fairly  enormous  consequences.  Thom- 
as Jefferson  was  able  to  write.  "Here  I  am, 
35,  an  old  man — and  what  have  I  done?" 
Who,  tonight,  would  claim  that  anyone  Is 
old  at  35?  Men  and  women  past  70  are 
reluctant  to  admit  they  are  old.  though 
somewhere  after  reaching  72  they  will  con- 
fess that  they  have  aged  a  bit. 

Our  aged  are  today's  Pilgrims.  No  other 
generation  has  succeeded  in  living  as  long 
as  has  our  cxirrent  crop  of  elder  people. 
And  therein  lies  the  problem. 

We  have  no  sensible  traditions  to  guide  us. 
All  of  our  Images  and  fears  of  being  old  are 
derived  from  inadequate  experience.  The 
Image  of  the  aged  i>erson  as  being  wise  and 
respectful  comes  essentially  from  rural  areas 
of  a  bygone  day.  The  aged  person  a  hundred 
years  or  more  ago  could  know  most  of  what 
there  was  to  know;  it  was  gained  by  experi- 


ence. But  today,  we  are  creating  so  much 
knowledge  every  year  that  no  one  can  ac- 
cumulate a  great  deal  of  It.  More  impor- 
tantly, In  the  past,  the  aged  person  was 
rare;  few  could  aspire  for  old  age.  After  all, 
"the  good  die  young,"  and  the  cemeteries 
were  full  of  headboards  to  prove  It.  It  was 
an  Irishman  who  wondered  where  the  bad 
guys  were  buried  slnoe  the  epitaphs  implied 
that  all  of  the  dead  had  been  truly  wonder- 
ful people. 

For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  man, 
we  have  the  prospect  of  both  spouses  svu-- 
vlvlng  some  10  or  15  years  after  their  young- 
est child  Is  married.  This  Is  the  age  of 
grandparents — and  we  dont  know  what  to  do 
wrlth  them. 

Historically,  In  a  farming  area,  in  which 
the  average  age  at  death  for  the  male  was 
around  50  yefirs,  a  young  farmer  about  25  or 
so  could  expect  to  Inherit  the  farm  in  Just 
a  few  years  because  at  that  time  his  own 
father  was  close  to  the  age  when  most  had 
already  gone.  Today,  a  farmer  of  60  can 
expect  to  farm  for  another  15  years  and  still 
have  several  years  of  retirement.  In  the 
past,  the  son  who  was  to  Inherit  the  farm 
could  well  be  expected  to  take  care  of  his 
parents  their  few  remaining  years.  There 
was  a  certain  profit  In  doing  so.  The  farm 
boy  today  is  In  a  dramatically  different  sit- 
uation. At  age  25,  he  can  scarcely  wait  for 
his  father  to  die:  he  wotild  be  over  40  when 
he  could  Inherit  the  farm.  And  the  urban 
man  Is  in  a  situation  even  more  different — 
few  Indeed  are  those  who  expect  to  Inherit 
any  property.  One's  Inheritance  today  is 
prin^arlly  in  the  form  of  the  best  education 
one's  parents  could  afford — and,  frequently, 
Ul  afford. 

Thus,  when  we  were  building  up  the  no- 
tion that  the  children  should  physically  take 
care  of  their  aged  parents,  there  were  two 
Justifying  factors  present  both  of  which  are 
absent  today  that  made  such  a  demand 
sensible.  Flrat,  the  "quid  pro  quo"  of  ma- 
terial inheritance  Is  largely  lacking  today; 
and,  second,  the  age  at  death  has  changed 
so  markedly  that  the  situations  must  be  con- 
sidered to  be  completely  different.  The 
image  of  the  child  taking  care  of  his  parents 
is  virtually  meaningless  today.  We  will  re- 
turn to  this  point  shortly. 

For  the  landless,  and  the  propertyless.  the 
picture  I  have  sketched  of  some  vague  his- 
torical past  never  existed  at  all.  Compared 
with  the  landed  gentry,  the  town's  poor  had 
even  less  of  a  claim  to  life.  Through  epi- 
demics, accidents,  poor  diets,  and  general 
ignorance,  many  people  were  protected  from 
suffering  through  prolonged  old  age.  The 
need  for  a  rationalized  sjrstem  for  caring  for 
the  aged  poor  is  a  modem  one.  In  the  days 
when  charity  was  a  personal  thing;  when 
people  knew  those  whom  they  helped;  when 
charity  was  an  obligation;  even  then,  there 
was  a  pitiful  secular  structvire  for  the  im- 
poverished aged. 

We  have  never  liked  to  witness  poverty, 
and  absolutely  abhor  the  sight  of  the  death 
of  the  Impoverished.  We  have  long  ago  de- 
veloped strategies  to  round  up  the  aged  poor 
and  get  them  out  of  sight.  These  places  we 
called  "poor  farms."  I  suppose  that,  at  least 
to  a  generation  ago,  the  poor  farm  was  an 
Institution  more  feared  than  jail.  The  poor 
farm  was  the  final  admission  of  failure.  The 
next  step  was  Potter's  Field  and  the  un- 
marked grave  where  the  ret\im  to  dust  was 
hastened  by  unslacked  lime.  This  was  the 
ultimate  shame.  Pitiful  Insurance  programs 
to  Insure  proper  burial  are  still  conunon 
among  the  poor  In  many  regions  of  our  coun- 
try today. 

I  r«nember  the  shocked  conversations  of 
the  adults  In  my  hometown  when  an  aged 
couple  had  to  go  to  the  "county  home" — 
even  that  euphemism  did  not  Improve  the 
Image  much — their  tones  were  more  hushed 
then  than  when  they  talked  of  a  forced  mar- 
riage of  some  young  girt.  The  community 
shared  In  the  shame  of  those  poor  people. 
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It  maant  that  we.  too,  had  failed.    We  were    I  then   we   mxut   be   willing    to   protect   the 


unable  to  do  our  personal  charity.  In  a 
short  time,  however.  It  all  passed:  out  of 
sight  and  out  of  mind  Is  a  shrewd  empirical 
observation. 

Experiences  of  this  lOnd  color  our  Image 
of  what  being  aged  Is  all  about.  We  can 
understand  the  need  to  help  the  Indigent. 
We  are  willing  to  support,  by  legislation, 
homes  tor  the  needy  aged.  We  are  even  will- 
ing to  Indulge  In  some  sort  of  minimal  medi- 
cal care.  Public  nursing  homes  for  those 
without  families:  this  we  understand,  this 
we  support.  Not  old.  grimy  buildings  like 
the  county  poor  farms.  But  parUng  lots 
for  the  tired  poor,  JvLst  the  same. 

How  many  young,  aggressive,  and  success- 
ful adults  give  their  time  and  "^inderstand- 
Ing  to  these  helpless  poor?  How  many  find 
out  what  life  en-  death  Is  like  In  these  Insti- 
tutions we  are  creating  today?  Who  knows 
whether  the  home  provides  TV  and  tran- 
quilizers as  the  strategies  of  control?  And 
who  cares,  as  long  as  we  can  feel  that  we've 
done  something? 

As  I  said,  this  sort  of  home  we  can  under- 
stand; but  we  are  bugged  by  doing  some- 
thing nice  for  the  elderly.  We  often  cannot 
understand  why  anyone.  especlcUly  a  church, 
should  find  It  necessary  to  create  something 
like  we  have  here  in  Calhoun  Beach  Manor. 
This  Is  not  a  poorfarm;  we  wouldn't  mind 
being  here  ourselves.  But  the  old  question 
comes  to  havmt  ua  again:  isn't  the  problem 
really  a  family  problem  even  today?  Ought 
not  the  family,  the  children  of  the  aged, 
provide  as  they  used  to? 

It  doesn't  always  make  sense  to  make  such 
a  demand. 

Let  us  understand  that  today's  children 
are  highly  mobile.  With  which  child  ought 
the  aged  parent  live?  Those  who  did  not 
move?  Which  child  should  be  burdened  with 
the  sight  of  the  parents  becoming  increas- 
ingly helpless  and  about  to  die?  Which  set 
of  grandchildren  must  be  subjected  to  the 
strain  of  accommodating  to  a  senile  relative? 
Or  ought  the  family  accept  the  parent  as 
long  as  the  oldster  can  contribute  and  then 
seek  relief  when  the  burden  is  great?  Should 
the  parent  be  shunted  around  from  child  to 
child?  Must  the  parent  be  made  to  feel  that 
he  is  a  burden?  Has  he  no  right  for  inde- 
pendence? Must  we  Impose  a  way  of  life 
onto  the  parent:  should  he  be  made  to  feel 
that  he  is  imposing,  upsetting,  destroying 
the  lives  of  his  children  and  grandchildren? 
Is  this  the  reward  for  growing  old?  Is  this 
what  we  mean  by  love?  Do  you,  may  I  ask, 
wish  to  Impose  yourself  and  your  troubles  on 
your  children  when  you  grow  old?  Do  you 
feel  that  your  children  owe  this  to  you,  be- 
cause of  all  that  you  have  done  for  them: 
or  did  you  care  for  them  because  you  loved 
them? 

We  in  the  middle  class  find  it  easy  to  help 
the  indigent.  But  we  strangely  will  do 
nothing  for  another  member  of  the  middle 
class  iwleos  his  middle  class  standing  is  de- 
stroyed. Let  us  imagine  a  rather  common 
situation :  Imagine  a  person  who  has  by  hard 
work,  sacrifice,  and  service,  achieved  margin- 
al middle  class  standing.  There  must  be 
millions  of  them  in  the  United  States  to- 
day. He  would  like  to  give  something  to  his 
children:  a  college  training,  perhaps  medical 
training.  Suddenly,  he  Is  forced  to  make 
difficult  choices;  take  care  of  his  aged  par- 
ents with  little  help  from  his  less  success- 
ful brothers  or  sisters;  educate  his  children 
through  college;  live  without  some  of  those 
things  we  associate  with  a  middle  class  style 
of  life.  In  short,  if  he  is  to  provide  both  for 
his  parents  and  educate  his  children,  he 
must  leave  the  middle  class  and  return  to 
that  lower  level  of  living  he  had  worked  so 
hard  to  leave. 

If  we  are  sincerely  concerned  with  main- 
taining an  open  class  system  in  America;  if 
we  mean  it  when  we  say  that  achievement 
ought  to  be   rewarded,  and  not  pimlshed. 


achievement  of  the  kind  of  young  men  and 
women  I've  Just  described.  The  doctrine 
that  the  child  with  any  means  at  all  must 
care  for  his  parents  implies  that  many  will 
be  economically  punished  because  they 
dared  to  try  to  succeed.  It  Is  tln^,  I  think, 
that  the  middle  class  person  begin  to  think 
of  strategies  to  protect  those  values  which 
guide  and  determine  his  life. 

What  I  am  suggesting  can.  in  no  sensible 
way,  be  taken  to  imply  a  lessened  concern 
for  the  Indigent  aged.  In  no  way  am  I  sug- 
gesting that  the  social  problems  for  the 
impoverished  elderly  person  should  be  weak- 
ened. I  am  unconcerned  whether  a  person 
Is  impoverished  because  of  being  a  spend- 
thrift, or  of  Illness,  or  of  any  reason:  the 
dignity  we  owe  our  fellow  man  is  sufficient 
to  require  our  continued  efforts  to  Improve 
the  last  years  of  our  destitute. 

But  I  am  adamant  in  insisting  that  care 
for  the  biological  needs  of  man  is  insuffi- 
cient. The  concept  of  the  dignity  of  man 
does  not  exclude  those  of  the  middle  class. 

Man,  as  a  creature  created  in  the  image 
of  his  God,  is  himself  a  creative  being.  His 
edacity  for  creativity  ought  not  be  stifled. 
Just  because  he  has  reached  some  mysteri- 
ous birthday.  Forced  by  rules  and  some- 
times ill  health  from  being  economically 
productive,  he  is  thereby  forced  to  leave 
the  creative  experiences  of  the  work-a-day 
world.  He  Is  deprived  of  the  social  reality 
of  being  one  of  a  group. 

The  modem  urban  world  Is  one  in  which 
organization  is  needed  to  solve  problems. 
'Pew  are  so  affluent  or  so  powerful  as  to  be 
able  to  go  it  alone.  Moreover,  there  is 
something  positive  to  be  said  about  func- 
tioning In  a  group,  more  than  the  old  cliche 
"there  is  safety  in  numbers."  It  is  a  well- 
known  sociological  fact  that  significant  re- 
inforcement or  validation  of  a  social  Iden- 
tity comes  only  from  others.  Sharing  ex- 
periences— problems  as  well  as  successes — 
builds   relationship   which   endure. 

The  sad  part  of  contemporary  aging  is 
that  the  older  person  is  pushed  out  of  most 
of  his  social  sets  in  the  process.  He  is  forced 
out  of  work;  his  place  on  civic  committees 
is  taken  by  younger,  more  energetic  men  and 
women.  He  faces  problems  quite  different 
from  his  younger  acquaintances.  His  is  not 
the  problem  of  PTA,  of  securing  the  promo- 
tion, of  the  numerous  things  the  young 
men  on  the  upward  climb  are  caught  up  in. 
Frequently,  his  Interests  are  quite  opposite 
that  of  his  younger  friends. 

More  Importantly,  he  relates  to  death  in  a 
way  the  younger  person  does  not.  His  string 
is  running  out.  Out  of  100  who  reach  65, 
lialf  wUl  die  within  16  years.  Of  those  who 
reach  75,  over  half  wlU  die  within  10  years. 
The  younger  person  can  still  afford  to  escape 
serious  concern  with  the  end  of  life.  The 
fact  of  retirement  presages  the  end. 

Physiological  changes  take  place.  Sins  of 
the  past  are  heaped  on  the  remaining  years: 
Improper  care  of  the  body  ultimately  claims 
Its  reward.  The  need  for  medical  services 
Increases  with  each  passing  year. 

The  need  for  a  social  experience  Is  also 
Increased,  since  his  life-time  work  asso- 
ciations are  also  gone.  His  is  still  a  24-hotU' 
day.  To  force  a  person  to  spend  it  in  Idle- 
ness, In  contemplation  of  things  passed,  or 
in  unnecessary  concern  for  the  end  soon  to 
arrive  Is  a  punishment  only  the  criminal 
waiting  execution  is  forced  to  endure.  It  is 
hardly  right  to  have  this  be  the  reward 
for  growing  old.  The  older  person  needs  an 
opportunity  to  be  kept  mentally  active.  He 
tieeds  opportunities  to  be  creative,  to  ex- 
press himself  in  tangible  ways. 

Thus  It  Is  that  a  group  solution  to  the 
problem  of  aging  is  sensible.  It  makes  good 
sense  for  people  with  like  problems  and  Inter- 
ests to  be  together.  They  can  assist  each 
other  in  securing  a  happy  identity  for  the 
remaining  years   of  their   lives.     No   longer 


need  they  feel  unwanted,  that  their  lives  are 
an  intrusion  upon  the  happiness  of  others. 
In  a  group  they  can  work  out  techniques 
by  which  they  can  individually  contribute 
to  the  group  Itself,  with  a  reasonable  expect- 
ancy of  having  that  contribution  appre- 
ciated and  respected. 

Moreover,  as  their  medical  needs  increase. 
It  is  actuarlly  sound  to  proceed  on  a  group 
basis.  The  strategy  of  averaging  costs  makes 
sense;  competent  help  can  be  secured,  and 
sensibly  administered.  There  Is  little  need 
for  an  obstetrician  in  such  a  home  as  this: 
the  services  can  be  designed  to  fit  the  si>eclal 
needs  of  the  population  served. 

There  are  some  who  object  to  this  tendency 
to  combine  retirement  facilities  and  nursing 
services.  Any  charge  that  It  Is  forcing  those 
in  good  health  to  support  those  in  bad  health 
is  statistically  unsound;  the  day  will  most 
likely  come  when  they,  too,  wUl  need  help. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  high  death 
rates,  alluded  to  earlier,  have  a  morbid  effect. 
From  the  perspective  of  middle  age,  this  may 
be  true.  We  In  the  middle  ages  are  afraid  to 
die.  We  dislike  talking  about  it.  It  sort  of 
ruins  the  conversation — kills  It,  you  might 
say.  We  would  feel  depressed  were  we  sur- 
rounded by  the  passing  of  our  friends.  But, 
as  I  said  earlier,  older  people  view  the  end  of 
life  differently  than  do  we  who  have  yet  to 
achieve  cw  fail  in  our  goals.  In  or  out  of  a 
retirement  home,  the  older  person  Is  fully 
aware  of  others'  passing.  Experiencing  this 
in  a  world  shared  by  others  similarly  placed 
not  only  makes  It  easier  to  accept  the  fact 
of  death,  but  by  "role  taking."  the  elder  per- 
son is  enabled  to  prepare  for  his  own  moment 
of  p>assing. 

Then,  too,  if  we  continue  to  separate  the 
retirement  facilities  from  the  nursing  serv- 
ices, we  are  essentially  saying  to  our  old 
folks,  "there  will  come  a  day  when  you  must 
go  away — and  die  among  strangers."  This 
we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  say. 

But  still  the  question  lurks:  Why  the 
church? 

Fundamentally,  because  secular  society 
has  failed.  The  only  success  which  the  sec- 
ular society  has  given  has  been  a  small  effort 
to  meet  the  biological  needs  of  the  elderly. 
This  has  been  a  small  effort  to  meet  the 
biological  needs  of  the  elderly.  This  has 
only  been  haphazardly  done.  It  has  done 
virtually  nothing  for  the  social  needs  of  our 
senior  citizens. 

The  real  reason  we  cannot  trust  the  sec- 
ular world  Is  that  Its  measure  of  man  is 
necessarily  a  material  one:  how  large  a  note 
can  be  delivered?  How  much  money  can  be 
extracted?  These  are  the  questions  of  in- 
terest to  the  secular  society.  From  a  mate- 
rialistic standard  of  interest,  the  aged  find 
themselves  subject  to  vacillating  images  in 
recent  times.  During  the  great  depression — 
remember  the  Townsend  plan? — the  hue  and 
cry  was  to  retire  them  because  they  had 
done  their  stint:  and  they  held  Jobs  young 
people  needed.  During  World  War  II,  and 
again  during  the  fifties,  we  needed  them 
for  our  labor  force — and  praised  them  for 
their  skills,  their  patience,  their  loyalty. 
Not  too  long  ago,  some  politicians  were  sug- 
gesting we  lower  the  voting  age  because 
there  were  too  many  old  people,  giving  the 
vote  an  alleged  conservative  look.  Today, 
in  an  economic  world  increasingly  auto- 
mated, and  soon  to  be  assaulted  by  the  post- 
war baby  boom  rushing  into  the  labor  mar- 
ket, we  find  the  oldster  untralnable  for  new 
Jobs — and.  presvmiably.  deserving  retirement. 
We  have  recently  reduced  the  age  at  which 
a  person  can  obtain  social  security  bene- 
fits— thereby  removing  him  from  the  labor 
market  earlier  than  before. 

The  fate  of  the  aged  ought  not  be  left 
to  the  whims  of  such  a  mechanism.  We 
cannot  trust  a  part  of  the  world  that  meas- 
ures man  as  a  material  thing:  the  elderly 
are  bound  to  be  found  wanting. 
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We  need  an  Institution  that  Is  relentless 
in  its  faith  In  the  dignity  of  man.  We  can- 
not endure  one  run  by  a  frightened  little 
bureaucrat,  nor  one  who  regards  the  aged 
solely  in  terms  of  possible  profit.  We  ought 
not  coin  gold  from  an  old  man's  sorrow. 

We  need  an  institution  which  derives  its 
Justification  for  being  in  the  premise  that 
man,  everjrwhere  and  at  all  ages.  Is  the  child 
of  his  Creator  and  therefore  deserves  the 
best  that  society  can  offer. 

The  church  is  such  an  institution. 

Or  ought  to  be. 

For  if  it  is  not,  then  It  Is  we  who  make  up 
that  Institution  who  have  failed. 

Therefore,  if  our  aged  are  to  be  helped  to 
create  a  world  in  which  they  can  continue 
a  dignified  social  life,  in  creative  i^tlvity, 
we  must  require  of  our  church  that  it  ex- 
plicitly accept  the  responsibility  for  seeing 
that  this  Is  possible. 

There  are  enormous  ramifications  of  this 
charge.  There  is  still  much  to  be  done. 
But  fear  of  difficulty  must  not  deter  us  from 
our  obligation. 

We  dare  not  fall. 

We  can  turn  to  no  one  else. 

So,  you  see.  It  is  not  the  Calhoun  Beach 
Manor  which  is  being  dedicated  this  eve- 
ning. It  Is  we,  we  who  are  given  the  charge 
and  the  opportunity.  We  must  dedicate  our- 
selves to  the  implications  and  the  demands 
of  this  responsibility.  We  must  dedicate 
ourselves  to  this  form  of  witness,  a  witness 
which  will  enable  our  elders  to  continue 
their  witness  to  the  meaning  of  the  Gospel. 
In  this  we  are  not  alone.  The  rock  on  which 
our  faith  rests  will  not  fall  us  now. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


YOUNG  FARM  LEADERS  FROM 
LATIN  AMERICAN  COUNTRIES 
GREETED  BY  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  59 
young  farm  leaders  from  Latin  American 
countries  who  have  just  completed  6 
months  of  community  level  training  in 
25  rural  communities  in  the  United 
States  were  greeted  by  President  Ken- 
nedy today  in  the  Rose  Garden  at  the 
White  House. 

Eleven  of  the  group  had  their  on-the- 
farm  training  in  rural  communities  of 
Minnesota. 

Each  member  of  the  group  has  elected 
responsibilities  in  the  regional  and  na- 
tional campesino  or  cooperative  farm  or- 
ganizations in  Chile,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and 
Venezuela.  They  were  brought  to  the 
United  States  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  National  Farmers  Union  through  a 
contract  with  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  as  an  Alliance  for 
Progress  project.  This  program  repre- 
sents the  first  direct  tie  between  the 
campesino  leadership  in  these  four  South 
American  countries  and  rural  faiin  com- 
munity leaders  and  programs  in  the 
United  States. 

Tlie  young  Latin  American  farm  lead- 
ers were  presented  to  the  President  by 
James  Patton,  president  of  the  National 


Farmers  Union;  Herbert  J.  Waters,  As- 
sistant Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  and  John 
Baker,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

President  Kennedy  emphasized  the 
importance  of  agriculture  in  developing 
countries,  and  saluted  the  project  as  an 
indication  of  close  ties  between  farm  peo- 
ple of  North  and  South  America. 

The  farm  leadership  participants  who 
trained  In  Minnesota  and  the  names  of 
the  farm  families  with  whom  they  have 
spent  the  last  6  months,  included: 

Bolivia:  Luis  Salazar,  on  the  farm  of 
Edward  Ackman.  Lake  Lillian.  Ben- 
jamin Romero,  on  the  farm  of  Gene 
Blake,  Adams. 

Chile:  Sergio  Tejos,  on  the  farm  of 
Ellis  Anderson,  Clara  City.  Tulio  Ves- 
perinas,  on  the  farm  of  Axel  Larson, 
Montevideo. 

Peru :  Guillermo  Renteria.  on  the  farm 
of  Archie  Bjornberg.  Emilio  Rojas,  on 
the  farm  of  Winston  Peterson,  Kerk- 
hoven.  Jaime  Villar,  on  the  farm  of  Leif 
Fostervold,  Atwater. 

Venezuela:  Antonio  Centeno,  on  the 
farm  of  Warren  Lowe,  Faribault.  Pastor 
Gonzalez,  on  the  farm  of  Rudy  Clohn, 
Garfleld.  Angel  Moreno,  on  the  farm 
of  Richard  Stowe,  IXindas.  Thomas  Re- 
bolledo,  on  the  farm  of  Henry  Jantzen, 
Parkers  Prairie. 


THE  LARGER  SIGNIFICANCE  OF 
THE  INDICTMENT  OF  A  MARY- 
LAND PHYSICIAN  ON  CHARGES 
OF  FRAUDULENT  TEST  REPORTS 
ON  NEW  DRUGS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  I  commented  in  the  Senate  on 
the  announcement  of  Thursday,  October 
3,  1963,  by  Attorney  General  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  of  the  indictment  of  a  Mary- 
land physician  on  the  charge  of  submit- 
ting false  clinical  test  rei>orts  on  five  new 
drugs. 

Attorney  Gteneral  Kennedy  stated  that 
a  Federal  grand  jury  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  had  returned  the  indictment 
following  an  11-month  investigation  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

The  Nation  is  gratified  that  law  en- 
forcement arms  have  acted  on  these  ex- 
ceedingly serious  charges. 

If  the  charges  are  proven  in  the  court 
case  which  will  follow,  the  doctor's  crime 
will  be  shown  to  be  a  terrible  breach  of 
the  highest  principles  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  of  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Under  our  tradition  of  justice,  an  in- 
dividual is,  of  course.  Innocent  until  he 
is  proven  guilty.  I  will  not,  therefore, 
comment  on  this  particular  physician. 
His  fate  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  law. 

CRIMINAL  INDICTMENT  PAKT  OF  A  LARGER 
NONCRIMINAL  PATTERN 

I  do,  however,  want  to  comment  on 
what  I  regard  as  some  of  the  larger  im- 
plications of  this,  indictment. 

The  indictment  should  not  be  thought 
of  as  if  it  had  occurred  in  a  vacuum. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  part  and  parcel 
of  a  larger  pattern  which  has  prevailed 
in  recent  years. 

It  is  a  pattern  in  which  not  one,  but 
several,  physlcisms  and  non-M.D.'8  have 


been  suspected  of  filing  fraudulent  test 
reports. 

How,  it  may  be  asked,  did  these  al- 
leged cheats  ever  expect  to  get  away  with 
it? 

VARIOUS    FACTORS    WERE     EXPECTED    TO    PREVENT 
DETECTION 

The  answer  is,  they  probably  expected 
to  escape  undetected  because  of  a  num- 
ber of  factors. 

One  was  the  fact  that  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  has  been  so  serious- 
ly overburdened  with  masses  of  new  drug 
applications  that  faulty  submissions 
could  and  did  slip  by. 

Mr.  President,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, regrettably,  has  been  im- 
derstaffed  for  the  many  duties  that  it 
is  called  upon  to  perform.  I  have  urged 
time  after  time  that  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  be  given  the  i>ersonnel 
required  to  meet  its  obligations  imder  the 
Food  and  Drug  Act.  We  need  to  up- 
grade the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, to  provide  more  professional  talent, 
particularly  in  the  Bureau  of  Medicine, 
so  that  this  fine  organization,  which  is 
entrusted  with  protecting  the  public 
health  so  far  as  food  and  drugs  are  con- 
cerned, can  better  do  its  job. 

No  less  than  3,000  new  drug  applica- 
tions on  drugs  intended  for  human  use 
alone  flooded  FDA  in  7  years,  not  to 
mention  6.000  supplements  to  new  drug 
applications.  A  mere  handful  of  over- 
worked FDA  medical  reviewers  has  been 
available  to  try  to  screen  this  "flood"  of 
applications. 

TOO  FEW  TRAINED  TESTERS 

A  second  factor  was  that  FDA,  the 
drug  industry  and  the  healing  arts  pro- 
fessions have  watched  relatively  passive- 
ly while  the  shortage  of  trained  clinical 
testers  grew  more  and  more  acute. 

The  result  has  been  that  often  stand- 
ards of  drug  testing  have  alarmingly 
deteriorated.  This  is  not  a  mere  per- 
sonal opinion  of  mine;  it  is  the  conclu- 
sion of  some  of  America's  greatest  test- 
ing experts,  as  expressed  in  article  after 
article  in  professional  journals. 

MEDICAL      PROFESSION      HAS      DEPLORED      "TESTI- 
MONIALS" 

Drug  tests  have  been  conducted  with- 
out the  slightest  scientific  controls. 
"Clinical  evidence,"  according  to  FDA 
physicians  like  Prances  Kelsey,  has  often 
consisted  of  mere  testimonials:  "I  gave 
this  drug  to  my  patient.  He  seemed  to 
improve." 

Often,  little  or  no  real  scientific  proof 
has  been  offered — ^merely  statements  of 
personal  conclusions,  empty  testimonials. 
These  testimonials  sometimes  were  al- 
most as  bad  as  the  type  that  the  greatest 
medical  journals  of  the  land  had  deplored 
In  previous  years.  We  should  recall  the 
long  and  inspiring  battle  of  medical 
journals  in  years  gone  by  against  so- 
called  "miraculous  cures "  by  what  were 
called  patent  medicines,  which  were  al- 
legedly "proven"  only  by  laymen's  testi- 
monials in  glowing  advertisements. 

Today,  in  a  scientific  era,  PDA  has  had 
a  right  to  expect  and  demand  scientific 
evidence  on  new  drugs,  by  controlled 
clinical  trials,  for  example.  Unfortu- 
nately, FDA  did  not  get  such  evidence  in 
many  cases. 
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rtn  rAKAOox  or  sxTPBts  Ain>  or  moiocsx  Ttar- 

UJ3.  drug  testlner  thus  became  more 
and  more  paradoxical. 

On  the  one  hand,  superb  testing^on- 
sdentioux,  thorough,  brilliant — often 
waa  conducted  by  drug  companies  of  un- 
impeachable reputation  on  many  out- 
standing drugs. 

On  the  other  hand,  mediocre  and  sub- 
standard testing  was  often  conducted 
on  good,  bad.  or  indifferent  drugs.  Both 
types  of  testing  seemed  to  be  approved 
by  PDA. 

When  some  unscrupulous  Individuals 
saw  and  heard  that  FIXA  was  allowing 
drugs  to  be  approved  without  real  scien- 
tific evidence,  it  was  almost  inevitable 
that  such  individuals  might  flgxire  on 
"making  a  fast  buck."  Their  trick  was 
to  concoct  testimonials  on  "skeleton" 
evidence  or  out  of  whole  cloth.  This  is 
what  may  have  occurred  in  the  Maryland 
case. 

The  roots  of  the  case  were  laid  In  an 
age  of  often  slipshod  testing  where  a 
philosophy  of  "anything  goes"  has  too 
often  prevailed.  It  should,  therefore, 
come  as  no  surprise  that  some  few  indi- 
viduals— even  those  who  took  the  Hippo- 
cratic  oath — may  have  violated  all  that 
their  great  profession  has  sought  to  at- 
tain. 

I  do  not  presimie  to  offer  final  inter- 
pretations on  this  subject.  FDA  investi- 
gations are  still  underway. 

But  I  do  offer  these  tentative  and  per- 
sonal observations  in  the  hope  they  will 
encourage  America's  healing  arts  to  deal 
now  with  the  situation. 

Our  medical  and  allied  professions  are 
the  greatest  in  the  world.  Drug  testing 
is  fxmdamentally  their  responsibility. 

Professional  standards  are  their  re- 
sponsibility. 

No  one,  I  believe,  Is  more  shocked  by 
the  Maryland  case  than  the  99  out  of 
100  American  physicians  who  are  honest 
and  law  abiding  and  of  U.S.  drug  com- 
panies whose  hard-earned  reputations 
of  Integrity  are  their  greatest  asset. 

Yesterday  I  commented  at  some  length 
on  the  Implicationt  of  the  indictment 
which  I  have  mentioned  today.  One  of 
my  duties  Is  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Reorgani- 
zation and  International  Organizations 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. Oiu:  subcommittee  has  been 
checking  Into  the  organizational  struc- 
ture and  administrative  effectiveness  of 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  un- 
der the  Food  and  Drug  Act.  as  amended. 
The  subcommittee  has  made  recommen- 
dations. 

All  I  can  say  now  is  that  the  new 
drugs  which  are  coming  on  the  market 
must  be  subjected  to  the  most  careful 
testing  to  protect  the  public  health.  We 
must  be  assured  of  the  professional  com- 
petence of  those  who  do  the  testing,  and 
we  must  make  certain  that  every  precau- 
tion and  protection  is  made  available  to 
assure  that  the  testing  procedure  is  car- 
ried out  according  to  the  law  and  accord- 
ing to  the  highest  of  standards. 

My  statement  today  is  designed  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  effective 
enforcement  of  the  health  protection 
features  such  as  research  and  adequate 
drug  testing  in  our  Food  and  Drug  Act. 


;    POSSIBLE  SALE  OF  WHEAT  TO 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.    Mr.   President,   I 

uish  to  comment  on  a  bulletin  which  just 
came  over  the  press  wires. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  taken  the 
Senate  floor  to  urge  a  change  in  policy 
on  the  part  of  our  Government  relating 
to  the  sale  of  our  vast  stocks  of  surplus 
Wheat,  which  Impose  a  terrific  financial 
burden  upon  the  taxpayer  because  of  the 
Very  high  storage  and  handling  costs.  I 
have  urged  that  the  wheat  stocks  be 
blade  available  not  only  to  our  friends 
and  allies  and  to  the  non-Communist 
countries  but  also,  at  least  at  the  present 
time,  for  cash  or  gold  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  eastern  European  countries. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  my  recommen- 
flatlon  and  position  are  highly  controver- 
sial. I  know  it  can  be  said  this  could 
Strengthen  the  Soviet  Union,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Communist  coun- 
ties could  use  the  wheat  for  military  or 
foreign  policy  purposes  and  objectives. 
f  There  is  a  severe  food  shortage  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Moreover,  there  have 
been  crop  failures  in  several  other  coun- 
tries of  eastern  Europe.  This  is  not  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  It  is  well  known. 
One  does  not  have  to  go  to  the  FBI  or 
the  CIA  to  find  out  about  it.  One  can 
jgo  to  the  Weather  Bureau  or  any  one  of 
the  many  international  organizations 
which  keep  records  and  make  account- 
ings of  crop  conditions,  shipments,  food 
products,  and  raw  materials.  One  can 
check  with  the  Pood  and  Agricultural 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations,  or 
can  check  under  the  terms  of  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Agreement,  of  which  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  member. 
I  I  have  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
and  outside  this  Chamber,  that  not  only 
did  the  Soviet  Union  want  to  buy  some 
jwheat,  not  only  was  it  buying  wheat 
{From  our  stanch  ally  and  friend  to  the 
horth,  Canada,  but  other  countries  were 
In  the  market  with  cash  for  wheat.  I 
mentioned  three — Czechoslovakia,  Hun- 
gary, and  Bulgaria;  and  I  could  add  a 
fourth,  Poland.    There  may  be  others. 

Here  is  the  bulletin  from  Ottawa,  by 
the  Associated  Press: 

Trade  Minister  Mitchell  Sharp  announced 
today  that  Communist  Bulgaria  has  agreed 
to  purchase  up  to  460,000  metric  tons  of 
Canadian  wheat  during  the  next  3  years. 

This  Is  the  first  of  many  of  this  kind 
of  announcement  we  are  going  to  face. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  before — if  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  relating  to 
the  sale  of  wheat  and  other  agricultural 
commodities  that  are  in  surplus  is  one 
of  densring  the  Communist  countries 
these  products  in  order  to  weaken  them, 
'we  ought  to  insist  with  our  allies  that  It 
be  a  concerted  effort  A  one-country 
embargo  and  boycott  cannot  be  placed 
against  a  country  the  size  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  have  said  repeatedly  that  our  un- 
willingness to  sell  wheat  directly  has 
promoted  a  kind  of  hypocritical,  devious 
situation.  We  are  selling  wheat  to  other 
countries  who  in  turn  resell  it  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  or,  better  for  their  pur- 
jposes,  process  it  into  fiour  and  sell  it  to 
the  Soviet  Union  or  other  Communist 
countries  in  Eastern  Europe. 


The  facts  are  clear.  Canada,  which 
is  as  good  a  friend  and  as  stanch  an 
ally  as  the  United  States  ever  has  had. 
or  ever  will  have,  openly  Is  selling  to 
Communist  countries  her  stocks  of 
wheat. 

I  have  not  been  critical  of  such  trans- 
actions, because  these  are  decisions  for 
the  Canadians  to  make.  The  British, 
the  French,  the  Canadians,  the  Ger- 
mans, and  the  Italians  have  refused  to 
follow  our  regulations  and  policies  relat- 
ing to  foodstuffs  In  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  have  cooperated  with  re- 
spect to  strategic  materials.  The  Ger- 
mans, for  example,  canceled  a  large 
contract  with  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 
sale  of  steel  pipe,  at  considerable  cost  to 
German  manufacturers  and  the  German 
economy.  I  commended  the  Germans 
In  the  Senate  at  the  time,  and  I  want 
to  do  so  again,  because  It  was  a  cou- 
rageous act.  an  act  of  sacrifice  and  real 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  and 
its  policy  relating  to  the  Soviet-bloc 
countries.  But  when  It  comes  to  food- 
stuffs, we  are  the  only  one  of  the  major 
agricultural  nations  that  refuses  to  sell 
certain  food  commodities  to  Soviet-bloc 
countries. 

We  sell  all  kinds  of  food  commodities 
that  are  not  within  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation's  activities.  We  are 
today  selling  food  commodities  to  the 
Soviet  Union  when  those  food  commodi- 
ties are  not  price  supported  or  in  sur- 
plus. 

The  argument  is  over  the  fact  that 
when  we  sell  wheat  or  cotton,  such  sales 
must  be  subsidized  In  the  export  mar- 
ket— not  subsidized  for  the  Russians, 
but  subsidized  for  the  Americans — a  sub- 
sidy to  our  farmers,  not  to  the  Russians. 

No  matter  to  whom  we  sold  wheat — if 
we  sold  wheat  to  the  Eskimos — we  would 
have  to  subsidize  It,  because  our  domestic 
wheat  price  Is  substantially  higher  than 
the  world  price,  and,  under  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Agreement,  we  must 
meet  certain  international  pricing  con- 
ditions. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  a  member  of  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement,  and 
comes  within  the  confines  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Wheat  Agreement.  So  are 
we. 

So  the  relationship  Is  not  new  or  radi- 
cal or  of  an  unusual  nature.  The  only 
thing  that  is  unusual  about  It  is  that 
the  greatest  capitalistic  nation  In  the 
world  refuses  to  do  business.  We  ap- 
parently are  so  addicted  to  storing  wheat 
and  stockpiling  surpluses  that  when  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  sell,  we  do  not 
know  how  to  go  about  It,  unless  we  sell 
to  certain  friendly  nations. 

I  repeat,  if  it  is  the  policy  of  this  Gov- 
ernment that  no  foodstuffs  shall  be 
shipped  by  our  allies  and  ourselves,  and 
If  there  Is  no  way  these  food  supplies  can 
be  obtained  by  a  devious  or  Indirect 
route;  if  that  policy  can  be  enforced,  a 
legitimate  case  could  be  made.  Perhaps 
a  moral  case  could  not  be  made  for  It, 
but  at  least  a  legal  case  might  be  made 
for  the  refusal  to  sell  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries. 

How  ridiculous  the  situation  is.  It  can 
be  described  as  follows:  Any  country  In 
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the  world  can  buy  wheat  from  the  United 
States  if  that  country  says  it  is  a  friend 
or  a  non-Communist  country  or  does 
not  belong  to  the  Soviet  or  Chinese  Com- 
munist bloc.  Any  one  of  those  coun- 
tries that  professes  to  be  our  friend  is 
at  liberty  to  sell  wheat  to  the  very  coun- 
try we  refuse  to  sell  to,  and  it  can  sell 
the  very  same  wheat  that  the  Soviet 
Union  could  have  purchased  from  the 
United  States. 

I  have  before  me  Information  that  last 
year  the  United  States  sold  450.000  met- 
ric tons  of  wheat  to  West  Germany. 
During  the  same  period  the  West  Ger- 
mans sold  604,000  metric  tons  of  fiour 
to  the  Communist  countries,  of  which 
385,000  metric  tons  were  sold  to  Red 
China. 

We  sold  the  wheat  to  Germany.  The 
Germans  received  subsidized  wheat.  It 
was  not  the  Soviet  Union  that  was  sub- 
sidized. We  sold  the  wheat  at  the  world 
price  with  an  export  subsidy,  and  the 
Germans  ran  It  through  their  flour  mills, 
giving  Germans  jobs,  and  permitting  the 
German  manufacturers  to  make  a  profit. 
The  Germans  sold  the  flour,  made  out 
of  American  wheat,  to  Communist  China. 

And  yet  we  have  people  in  this  coun- 
try who  say  we  must  not  sell  any  of  our 
wheat  to  the  Russians. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  since  we  are 
attempting  to  ease  some  of  the  tensions 
of  the  cold  war,  one  of  the  ways  to  talk 
to  the  Russians  Is  to  talk  commerce. 
People  who  learn  to  trade  with  each 
other  hesitate  to  fight  with  each  other. 
One  of  the  surest  foundations  on  which 
to  build  up  our  relationships  Is  on  an 
an  economic  base  that  makes  sense. 

I  am  not  deluding  myself.  The  Soviet 
Union  may  have  a  good  crop  next  year 
and  may  not  buy  anything  from  us. 
Traditionally,  the  Russians  export  wheat. 
But  the  Soviet  Union  Is  going  to  have 
trouble  with  her  new  lands  In  Siberia, 
and  I  win  tell  the  Senate  why.  I  was 
born  and  raised  In  South  Dakota,  and 
the  prairie  lands  of  South  Dakota  are 
similar  in  many  ways  to  the  new  lands 
of  Siberia.  When  a  plow  Is  put  to  an 
area  In  which  the  rainfall  Is  limited, 
after  5  to  7  years,  the  subsoil  moisture 
disappears,  and,  without  proper  soil  con- 
seivatlon  and  irrigation  practices,  plus 
fertilizer,  there  soon  exist  the  beginnings 
of  a  dust  bowl. 

I  lived  through  the  Dust  Bowl  in  the 
Dakotas.  I  do  not  speak  of  theoi-y.  I 
speak  from  hard,  cruel  experience. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
something  that  we  need — money,  gold. 
I  heard  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today 
that  every  time  we  come  face  to  face 
with  victory,  we  become  afraid  of  It  and 
retreat  from  It. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  a  shortage  of 
wheat  and  has  a  supply  of  gold.  We 
have  a  supply  of  wheat  and  a  shortage 
of  gold.  We  are  the  largest  commercial 
nation  In  the  world.  We  are  facing  a 
balance -of -payments  deficit  of  approxi- 
mately $3  billion  a  year.  We  need  gold 
for  our  foreign  policy  objectives.  We 
need  gold  for  our  defense  overseas.  We 
need  It  for  a  host  of  activities,  including 
the  exporting  of  American  capital  to 
help  build  up  non-Communist  areas  of 
the  world. 


The  Soviet  Union  has  been  able  to 
mine  more  gold  than  we  have  been  able 
to  mine.  The  Soviet  Union  has  gold 
bullion  and  has  set  aside,  according  to 
reliable  estimates.  $1  billion  of  it,  to  be 
used  to  purchase  food.  We  have  the 
wheat,  and  It  Is  rotting  In  the  bins.  It 
is  costing  the  taxpayers  a  fantastic  sum 
of  money.  Government  costs  of  storage 
in  3  years  will  be  more  than  the  amount 
of  any  export  subsidy  on  the  amount  of 
wheat  the  Soviet  Union  says  It  wants  to 
buy  from  us. 

The  Russians  have  gold,  and  we  have 
a  shortage  of  gold.  The  Russians  have 
a  shortage  of  wheat,  and  we  have  an 
abundance  of  wheat.  Wheat  spoils  if  it 
stands  too  long.  Gold  does  not  spoil. 
We  can  stockpile  gold  without  deteriora- 
tion. The  price  of  gold  is  stable.  The 
price  of  wheat  is  unstable.  The  United 
States  Is  not  going  to  experience  a  short- 
age of  wheat  If  we  sell  it  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  No.  1  problem  facing  us  eco- 
nomically is  a  deficit  in  the  balance 
of  payments.  We  happen  to  be  In  the 
fortunate  position  of  having  a  customer 
who  wants  to  buy  wheat  and  to  pay  for 
It  with  gold,  in  cash.  We  have  the  sup- 
plies with  which  to  meet  the  demand. 
However,  we  also  have  a  kind  of  political 
blindness  and  prejudice  that  denies  us 
a  chance  even  to  Indulge  ourselves  In 
rational,  prudent  thought. 

Does  anyone  believe  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  become  immeasurably  strong- 
er because  she  buys  some  wheat  from 
us?  Is  it  not  better  for  the  Russians  to 
be  buying  food  Instead  of  guns?  Is  it  not 
better  that  she  should  spend  her  hard 
currency  on  things  like  wheat,  rather 
than  on  missiles  or  tanks  or  guns? 

If  we  had  any  sense,  we  would  be  try- 
ing to  sell  more  food,  and  have  the  Rus- 
sians use  their  resources  of  gold,  their 
hard  currency,  with  which  to  buy  con- 
sumer goods,  so  that  they  would  not  have 
the  money  to  spend  for  hard  goods. 

We  find  it  so  profitable  to  be  anti- 
Communist — profitable  politically,  not 
economically — that  we  blind  ourselves  to 
the  opportunities  which  are  available. 

I  am  hopeful  that  our  Government 
will  reverse  its  present  policy.  That  Is 
why  I  speak  about  this  in  the  Senate 
day  after  day.  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  do  something  about  it.  It  does  not 
make  me  politically  popular.  I  am  re- 
ceiving all  kinds  of  mean,  nasty  letters 
that  accuse  me  of  being  a  Communist, 
that  accuse  me  of  socialism,  that  accuse 
me  of  undermining  the  security  of  our 
country.  I  get  such  letters  from  the 
same  people  who  complain  about  the 
high  cost  of  government,  who  complain 
about  our  food  supluses,  who  complain 
about  everything.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  food  can  be  a  tremendous  source  of 
good  in  the  world,  if  we  use  It  that  way. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  going  to  overwhelm  the  United  States 
because  It  spends  half  a  billion  dollars 
trying  to  feed  Its  people  and  uses  Its 
money  to  purchase  goods  and  supplies 
from  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  want  the  Russian  people  to 
think  that  the  American  Government  is 


so  heartless  and  so  cruel,  or  so  foolish, 
that  if  there  were  a  real  need  for  food, 
as  we  talk  peace  and  as  we  talk  about 
better  understanding  in  the  world,  we 
would  deny  those  people  the  right  to  buy 
It. 

We  have  normal  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  a  trade  mission  In  the  United 
States  which  is  purchasing  Items  regu- 
larly. We  sell  drugs  to  the  Soviet  Union ; 
also  certain  food  products,  all  of  which 
are  designed  to  save  people's  lives. 

If  we  want  to  carry  out  the  Idea  that 
we  ought  to  deny  the  Russians  food,  be- 
cause if  we  give  the  Russians  food  it  will 
strengthen  communism,  we  ought  to 
deny  the  Russians  medicines. 

How  long  does  anyone  think  the 
American  people,  who  attend  their 
church  or  synagogue,  would  support  a 
policy  which  states  that  a  man  who  is 
dying,  and  whose  life  can  be  saved  by 
penicillin  or  a  mycin  drug,  will  not  be 
helped,  because  he  is  a  Russian  or  a 
Communist,  and  that  we  would  deny 
such  a  man  food  or  medicine? 

I  do  not  believe  we  would  do  It.  Even 
on  the  field  of  battle,  when  an  enemy  Is 
shot  down,  and  a  medical  oflBcer  of  our 
military  forces  finds  that  man  on  the 
field  of  battle,  he  is  healed  if  It  is  possi- 
ble to  heal  him.  Even  the  worst  crimi- 
nal in  our  prison  Is  given  medical  care 
and  food.  People  who  have  murdered 
their  neighbors,  who  have  violated  every 
law  of  the  country  and  of  himianlty  are 
provided  with  food  and  with  medicine. 

Apparently  a  country  finds  itself  in 
such  desperate  circumstances  that  it 
needs  food,  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
I  am  one  Senator  who  is  willing  to  sell  It. 

If  we  did  not  make  such  commotion 
about  it.  It  might  do  us  some  good 
morally  in  the  world.  However,  I  sup- 
pose by  the  time  we  do  sell  the  wheat — 
and  I  believe  we  will  sell  it — we  will  have 
insulted  everyone  who  has  any  sense  of 
social  consciousness  or  any  sense  of 
decency,  so  that  people  will  say  it  was 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  cold-blooded 
business  deal. 

I  do  not  care  who  the  man  is  who  is 
hungry  or  who  the  man  is  who  is  sick, 
or  what  his  political  Ideology  is.  My 
religion  tells  me  I  should  help  him.  I 
remember  the  story  of  the  Good  Sa- 
maritan. If  I  can  say  that  my  religious 
convictions  and  my  faith  demand  of  me 
that  I  help  the  needy  and  feed  the 
hungry  and  heal  the  sick,  I  believe  my 
normal  instinct,  my  sense  of  decency, 
and  my  respect  for  human  beings  would 
indicate  that  if  a  man  wants  to  buy  food, 
we  should  sell  It  to  him.  If  our  country 
has  at  least  normal  or  reasonable  rela- 
tionships with  a  country,  we  could  very 
well  give  serious  thought  and  favorable 
consideration  to  such  an  arrangement. 

Surely  we  should  do  It,  as  long  as  we 
know  that  the  policy  that  we  present- 
ly are  pursuing  Is  ineffective.  It  is  as 
ineffective  as  anything  could  be.  Mark 
my  words,  if  the  Canadians  should  sell 
all  of  their  wheat  to  the  Russians — and 
they  could  very  well  do  so — they  could 
very  well  come  to  us  to  buy  the  wheat 
from  us,  and  then  they  could  sell  it  to 
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the  Russlaiu.  The  French  had  a  bad 
crop  this  year.  The  French  farmer  did 
not  produce  a  surplus  this  year.  Nor- 
mally France  is  an  exporting  country. 
Therefore  Prance  is  buying  wheat  from 
the  United  States  to  sell  to  Russia.  Of 
course,  it  is  made  into  flour  first.  That 
permits  the  French  to  make  a  profit.  It 
permits  French  citizens  to  profit  under 
such  an  arrangement.  It  permits  the 
people  who  have  invested  in  flour  mills 
to  get  some  return  on  their  investments. 
I  am  all  for  that.  I  would  like  to  have  it 
tried  out  on  America  for  a  change.  I 
would  like  to  see  the  flour  mills  in  Minne- 
sota, in  Buffalo.  N.T..  and  in  Texas,  and 
in  the  west  coast  States  of  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  and  California,  and  the  flour 
mills  In  every  other  part  of  our  coun- 
try have  a  chance  to  produce  flour  out 
of  our  wheat. 

I  do  not  take  any  special  Joy  in  know- 
ing that  we  will  have  a  bigger  surplus 
this  year  than  we  had  lajst  year.  I  do 
not  take  any  special  Joy  in  reading,  oc- 
casionally, that  much  of  the  wheat  was 
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destroyed  because  of  rodents  or  vermin, 
partictUarly  when  I  know  it  could  have 
«aved  lives,  had  we  had  a  policy  that 
permitted  it.  and  particul£u-ly  when  I 
know  that  certain  countries  are  willing 
to  pay  for  it. 

So  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
^nce  again  that  while  we  argue  and  won- 
der what  we  ought  to  do — and  this  goes 
lor  the  administration,  too — while  we 
wonder  whether  it  is  politically  fea- 
9ible  and  economically  desirable  to  make 
%  sale,  our  dear,  good  friends  to  the 
North,  In  Canada,  make  a  sale  and  sign 
contracts,  and  our  good  friends  in  Aus- 
tralia make  a  sale  and  sign  contracts. 
While  Chancellor  Adenauer  chastises  us 
lor  even  thinking  about  a  sale,  for  even 
Contemplating  a  sale,  his  own  people  are 
doing  a  land  office  business  with  the 
$oviets.  I  say  once  again  that  I  do  not 
take  issue  with  the  fact  that  the  Germans 
are  doing  a  lucrative  business  in  food- 
stuffs that  they  process,  that  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  produces,  and  that  the 
American    taxpayer   subsidizes.    But   I 


believe  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if  we  con- 
sidered the  possibility  of  a  more  sensible, 
reasonable  program  of  our  own. 


RECESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  51  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess,  under  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  until  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day. October  9,  1963,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATION 
Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate,   October   8    (legislative    day   of 
October  3),  1963: 

Diplomatic  and  Forxicn  Sebvicz 

Douglas  Henderson,  of  Massachusetts,  a 
Foreign  Service  offlcer  of  class  2,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  PlenlpotentltuTr 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Bolivia. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Tourism  in  America 


^co: 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CAUrORNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8. 1963 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  per- 
sonally proud  suid  pleased  that  when  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  Chairman  Pat- 
MAiv,  so  wisely  decided  to  create  a  small 
Subcommittee  on  Tourism  within  the 
Banking  and  CJurrency  Committee  that 
he  saw  fit  to  name  this  particular  Repre- 
sentative from  California  to  serve  with 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  Chairman 
CXattdt  Pkpper,  «md  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  William  Widnall.  I  hope 
it  is  now  well  known  that  the  34th  Dis- 
trict which  I  represent  is  the  home  of 
one  of  the  best  known  tourist  attrac- 
tions in  the  world — Disneyland.  It  Is 
also  widely  known  for  the  Knott's  Berry 
Farm,  a  longtime  tourist  attraction  of 
growing  size  and  complexion,  and  a  more 
recent  addition,  the  MoVleland  Wax  Mu- 
seum. Orange  County,  Calif.,  has  also 
Mxjoyed  for  years  a  wide  renown  for  its 
beautiful  beaches  and  the  colorful  and 
useful  Newport-Balboa  Harbor. 

That  such  an  area  should  be  acutely 
aware  of  the  economic  potential  within 
the  fields  of  tourism  and  travel  is  clearly 
imderstandable.  We  know  from  first- 
hand and  productive  experience  the  eco- 
nomic advantages  that  come  with  the 
development  of  a  product  to  meet  peo- 
ple's demands  for  recreation  and  diver- 
sion within  a  society  which  is  at  the  same 
time  creating  frustrating  complexities 
and  a  scale  of  income  sufficient  to  finance 
a  short  respite  from  the  mundane  de- 
mands of  the  dally  grind. 

Chairman  Pspper  has  called  the  tour- 
ist industry  the  "sleeping  giant"  of  our 
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>nomy;  and  he  has  chosen  his  de- 
scriptive phrase  well  and  accurately. 
"iTie  potential  for  business  expansion  by 
Encouraging  the  growth  of  tourism  by 
1>oth  Americans  and  foreign  visitors  Is 

ly  great. 

The  President  has  recently  announced 
i  program  of  intra- America  travel  under 
the  barmer  of  "See  the  U.S.A.'    To  pre- 

Jare  for  a  realization  of  the  expectations 
f  this  new  program,  we  must  upgrade 
our  travel  accommodations,  Increase  the 
liumber.  the  spectrxma  of  choice,  and  the 
Quality  of  living  accommodations  and 
aibove  all  learn  how  to  become  better 
hosts.  By  doing  this  for  our  own  citizens 
we  wUl  be  automatically  building  a  more 
attractive  product  to  merchandise 
abroad.  It  would  be  unfortunate  If  we 
gave  the  Impression  of  the  "Ugly  Ameri- 
can" In  reverse  because  we  failed  to 
realize  how  important  the  role  of  the 
good  host  Is  in  tourism. 

The  side  benefits  in  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  facets  of  our  lives 
by  the  healthy  development  of  this  in- 
dustry of  tourism  are  particularly  im- 
I^ressive.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  bring  to  this  House  in  the  near 
future  some  of  the  positive  fallout  that 
^an  inure  to  our  betterment  from  a 
dynamic,  well-planned  tourist  program. 


Columlms  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

or   CONNICTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

!  Tuesday.  October  8. 1963 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amer- 
oans  this  year  are  observing  the  471st 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the  West- 


em  Hemisphere  by  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, the  great  Italian  navigator. 

We  take  great  pride  in  Christopher 
Columbus,  not  only  for  his  Journey  of  ex- 
ploration into  uncharted  seas,  but  also 
for  his  bravery  and  his  courage  associ- 
ated with  his  discovery  of  America. 
Nearly  five  centuries  have  passed  since 
that  historic  discovery  which  Inaugu- 
rated a  new  era  In  human  affairs.  From 
that  day  on  In  1492.  civilization  has  made 
great  strides  forward  on  the  road  to 
human  freedom  and  human  achieve- 
ments. 

Columbus  Is  often  described  as  the 
great  dreamer  of  his  day.  Surely  he 
must  have  been  dreaming  not  only  of  the 
physical  shape  of  the  world,  but  also  of  a 
world  at  peace  and  of  a  happy  mankind, 
living  In  righteousness  and  Justice.  In 
the  perspective  of  history,  we  see  Colum- 
bus as  a  dedicated  and  religious  man  who 
Inspired  countless  generations  and  will 
continue  to  inspire  many  generations  to 
come,  as  long  as  America  remains  the 
sjrmbol  of  liberty  and  moral  leader  of  a 
free  world. 

On  July  18,  1963,  I  Introduced  a  bill 
which  provides  that  October  12  of  each 
year  be  recognized  as  a  legal  holiday  for 
the  whole  Nation  and  that  it  Is  to  be 
known  as  Columbus  Day.  I  suggested, 
at  that  time,  that  this  day  be  observed  as 
a  day  of  rededicatlon  of  the  American 
people  to  strive  for  the  kind  of  world  en- 
visioned by  Columbus,  a  world  of  peace 
and  Justice.  I  suggested  also  that  It  be 
a  day  of  prayer  for  peace  and  a  day  to 
honor  the  achievements  of  this  great 
Italian  discoverer. 

On  October  12,  Columbus  Day,  we  Join 
with  our  fellow  Americans  of  Italian  ex- 
traction In  paying  tribute  to  Christopher 
Columbus.  We  also  take  the  opportiinlty 
on  this  occasion  to  express  our  pride  and 
appreciation  for  the  invaluable  role 
which  Italian-Americans  have  played  In 
the  growth  and  the  upbuilding  of  our 
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country.  We  salute  them  for  their  loy- 
alty and  patriotism,  for  their  civic  en- 
deavors, and  for  their  participation  in 
all  phases  of  our  national  activities. 


Remarks  of  Senator  Clintoa  P.  Andersoa 
at  NASA  Fifth  Anniversary  Banquet, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  5,  1963 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CAIXFOKKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8,  1963 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
of  New  Mexico,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  delivered  a  fine  address 
at  the  dinner  given  by  the  Aerospace  In- 
dustries Association,  celebrating  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. 

Senator  Anderson's  address  is  partic- 
ularly pertinent  to  the  times  and  I  call 
attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
space  program. 

The  address  follows: 

I  would  start  tonight  with  a  question: 
What  do  you  do  on  the  birthday  of  a  5-year- 
old  child?  If  It's  a  boy.  you  wlU  pat  him 
on  the  head  and  say  he  wUl  grow  up  to  be 
President.  If  It's  a  girl,  you  pat  her  too, 
but  you  rarely  know  whether  to  wish  her 
well  In  the  movies  or  In  matrimony.  But 
when  it's  an  institution,  something  more 
than  a  pat  on  the  head  is  required.  Usually, 
it's  a  pat  on  the  back. 

Tonight  has  been  no  exception.  Tributes 
are  being  paid  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  this  evening  and 
they  are  abundantly  deserved. 

NASA's  achievements  over  the  last  5  years 
can  be  calculated  and  counted.  As  a  re- 
sult of  its  endeavors,  man's  knowledge  of 
the  universe  has  been  significantly  increased. 
The  accomplishments  of  the  agency  have 
Impressively  added  to  the  confidence  we  feel 
as  a  Nation  in  our  scientific  and  industrial 
ability.  And  a  firm  foundation  has  been 
laid  down  on  which  new  accomplishments 
can  be  erected.  These,  I  am  confident  will 
come  to  pass. 

At  the  pace  NASA  is  developing,  it  is  fast 
approaching  adolescence.  As  a  father  of 
two  children  and  a  grandfather  of  five.  I 
claim  some  experience  with  the  problems  of 
childhood.  TlM  capacity  to  consume  in- 
creases voraciously,  energy  is  poured  out  in 
many  directions,  and  sometimes  tlie  growing 
process  starts  more  bonfires  than  adoring 
parents  can  put  out. 

It  would  be  extraordinary.  Indeed,  If  an 
agency,  whose  budget  has  multiplied  some 
15  times  in  but  half  a  decade,  whose  num- 
bers have  grown  by  a  factor  of  four,  and 
whose  bases  of  operation  literally  circle  the 
globe,  were  free  of  dlfflcxiltles.  Large  pri- 
vate enterprises  and  institutions  are  not  im- 
mune to  internal  troubles.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing to  find  a  large  public  enterprise  such  as 
NASA  encountering  some  difficulties. 

There  are  problems  as  to  how  much  of  its 
research  and  development  NASA  should  do 
within  the  agency  and  what  portion  should 
be  done  by  private  contractors.  This  gets  to 
the  heart  of  NASA's  ability  to  monitor  effec- 
tively vast  teclinlcal  endeavors.    There  also 


is  the  problem  of  whether  the  space  program 
wUI  have  the  number  of  qualified  people  and 
the  support  it  requires  to  fulfill  its  objec- 
tives. This  is  a  matter  of  establishing  priori- 
ties for  human,  as  well  as  material,  re- 
sources. 

The  top  men  at  NASA  headquarters  here 
and  the  men  who  run  the  centers  are  vigor- 
ous, knowledgeable,  and  ambitious  for  the 
success  of  their  enterprises.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  and  I  would  be  deeply  disturbed  if 
I  thought  these  qualities  were  being  stified. 

But  the  very  strength  of  the  centers  and 
their  directors  presents  problems  in  man- 
agement for  headquarters. 

Tonight  we  might  recall  the  words  of  a 
stoic  philosopher.  Lucius  Seneca,  who  long 
before  Apollo  was  anything  other  than  a 
Greek  god,  cautioned:  "When  a  man  does 
not  know  what  harbor  ue  is  making  for,  no 
wind  is  the  right  wind."  I  believe  it  is  good 
seamanship  to  follow  the  rule  that  once  the 
captain  chooses  the  harbor,  all  in  the  crew 
must  help  reach  it.  My  hope  is  that  the 
centers  and  the  farflung  organization  of 
NASA  never  forget  that  rule  of  good  organi- 
zation. 

NASA  at  the  top  recognizes  its  p>roblems 
and  intends  to  do  something  about  them. 
Jim  Webb  and  others  who  have  responsi- 
bility for  this  program  know  that  they  have 
my  abiding  support,  and  I  believe  that  of 
the  Congress  generally,  in  solving  these 
problems — problems  that  are  on  a  lesser  or- 
der than  the  technical  and  natural  obstacles 
we  may  encounter  on  the  Journey  to  the 
moon.  But  the  expedition  to  the  moon  will 
be  far  more  difficult  If  we  do  not  overcome 
the  managerial  impediments  here  on  the 
ground. 

While  our  attention  is  focused  on  NASA, 
the  aerospace  Industry  also  has  its  responsi- 
bilities for  its  futvu^  is  inexorably  bound 
to  the  future  of  the  space  program.  The 
aerospace  companies  must  measiu'e  up  to  the 
precise  demands  that  success  in  space  re- 
quires. 

The  price  tag  on  space  Is  expensive,  and 
It  Just  might  make  very  good  sense  to  mix 
doUars  and  rubels  in  space  exploration.  I 
support  President  Kennedy's  pronouncement 
at  the  United  Nations. 

But  let's  remember  that  there  would  be 
no  basis  for  the  modest  space  research  agree- 
ments the  United  States  has  with  the  Soviet 
Union  if  this  country  had  not  demonstrated 
to  the  Russians  the  great  strength  of  oiir 
space  program.  We  bargain — and  must  con- 
tinue to  bargain — from  a  position  of  strength 
and  those  who  criticize  sftace  speiuling 
should  not  overlook  this  fundamental  point. 

The  most  urgent  question  of  the  moment 
is:  What  will  be  the  level  of  space  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1964?  No.  I  did  not 
misspeak  myself.  I  am  not  thinking  of  the 
level  to  be  recommended  in  the  1965  budget 
soon  due  for  review.  I  am  worried  about 
fiscal  1964 — one-third  of  which  Is  now  be- 
hind us  with  no  space  appropriation  biU 
even  close  to  adoption  and  no  clear  signal 
as  to  what  the  outcome  is  likely  to  be.  If 
reports  are  accurate,  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Subconunlttee  had  one  fo\ir-to-four 
tie  vote  on  the  question  of  whether  to  pro- 
vide NASA  a  meager  feeding  or  a  starvation 
diet.  This  is  no  way  to  raise  a  healthy 
child.  Normally  we  overfeed  the  children 
a  little,  burp  them  over  our  shoulder,  and 
hope  they  will  keep  down  most  of  the  for- 
mula received  from  the  nursing  bottle.  We 
are  trying  to  raise  NASA  on  a  skimpy  feed- 
ing and  if  we  are  to  attain  our  goals  which 
have  been  publicly  announced  and  generally 
accepted,  we  must  give  this  5-year  old  the 
food  which  will  sustain  Its  life. 

How  can  NASA  tell  what  to  do  in  the  pres- 
ent, unsettled  circumstances?  Do  we  hold 
to  the  moon  shot  In  the  1960*8  as  the  national 
goal?  Or  do  we  depend  upon  some  unlikely 
occurrence  to  mlnlmlee  NASA  needs  and 
relieve  an  already  unbalanced  budget? 


It  Is  quite  obrlous  that  there  is  an  atti- 
tude of  holding  tight  reins  on  space  spend- 
ing. This  is  refiected  in  the  statements  I 
hear  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  some  of 
my  colleagues  who  are  sympathetic  to  the 
pursuit  of  new  knowledge  In  space  but  whose 
criticism  of  NASA  is  based  on  the  matter 
of  priorities.  They  contend  that  there  is 
much  unfinished  business,  many  social  needs 
uiunet.  here  on  earth.  I  agree,  but  we 
cannot  operate  a  massive  venture  such  as 
NASA  on  a  stop  and  go.  wait  and  see,  basis. 
NASA's  objectives  and  its  timetable  cannot 
be  shuffled  and  reshuffled  every  week  to  meet 
the  mood  of  the  moment.  There  should  be 
flexibility,  but  this  flexibility  should  not  be- 
come uncertainty  that  weakens  an  Important 
effort.  NASA  should  fly  to  the  moon,  but 
not  by  the  seat  of  Its  pants. 

NASA  should  not  have  to  depend  for"  sup- 
port on  whether  or  not  the  Rvkssians  succeed 
in  a  rendezvous.  It  should  not  have  to  win 
favor  simply  on  the  number  of  astronauts  it 
puts  In  space  or  how  much  attention  It  re- 
ceives In  the  magazines.  These  6  years  have 
been  amazingly  successful  and  the  next  6 
years  and  the  years  which  come  after  will 
also  bring  success. 

I  am  wiUlng  to  support  a  treaty  that  we 
do  not  test  atomic  bombs  in  the  atmosphere, 
but  I  am  not  wUling  to  sit  down  in  con- 
tentment until  the  Russians  have  surprised 
the  world  again  as  they  did  with  their  flirt 
sputnik  and  are  able  to  announce  that  they 
have  completed  a  rendezvous  in  space  and 
have  taken  the  first  long  steps  toward  put- 
ting a  man  on  the  moon. 

So  tonight  I  suggest  to  you  that  NASA 
does  not  so  much  need  a  pat  on  the  back  as 
it  needs  a  strong  shoulder  at  the  wheeL 
The  space  appropriation  biU  must  come  from 
the  Congress  above  a  $5  bllUon  level,  and  It 
must  come  soon.  Too  many  projects  hang 
in  the  balance;  too  much  momentum  wlU  be 
lost;  too  many  NASA  people  will  wonder 
whether  it  is  worthwtiUe  to  work  long  hours 
under  stress  and  strain  when  the  life  of  their 
organization  hangs  in  the  balance.  This 
group  tonight  can  and  should  help  turn  the 
tide  by  devoting  itself  vigorously  In  the 
coming  days  toward  pxishlng  through  Con- 
gress an  adequate  space  appropriation   biU. 

I  can  well  Imagine  what  Jim  Webb  might 
be  wishing  for  as  he  blows  omt  the  candles 
on  NASA's  birthday  cake.  You  and  I  can 
put  on  that  cake  the  one  candle  for  NASA 
to  grow  on.     Let's  be  sure  we  do  it  tonight. 

And  so.  God  bless  us  everyone  as  Jim  Webb 
surveys,  not  three  coins  in  a  fountain,  but 
five  candles  on  a  birthday  cake. 


Audits  &  Sorveys  Co.  Marks  lOtii 
AaiuTerfary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

or   NKW   TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8. 1963 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
maite  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  Audits 
&  Surveys  Co.,  the  Nation's  second 
largest  mariceting  research  organization. 
Although  the  headquarters  of  this  com- 
p>any  are  located  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  its  work  and  the  effects  of  its  work 
touch  every  region  repre.sented  here.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  feel  the  following 
will  be  of  Interest  to  all  my  colleagues 
and  that  they  will  join  me  in  paying 
tribute  to  this  pioneering  firm. 
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Since  our  birth  as  a  nation,  the  Amer- 
ican marketplace  has  evolved  from  vil- 
lage square  to  shopping  center.  This  de- 
velopment hsis  radically  altered  tradi- 
tional marketing  techniques.  Instead  of 
artisans  or  farmers  selling  their  wares 
to  familiar  customers,  giant  corporations 
are  filling  the  needs  of  a  public  from 
which  they  are  separated  by  thousands 
of  miles  and  echelons  of  distributors  and 
retailers.  The  resulting  loss  of  imme- 
diate, direct  communication  between  pro- 
ducer and  customer  is  one  of  the  central 
problems  of  modern  marketing.  In  the 
last  few  decades,  the  enormous  growth 
of  the  American  business  community 
has  emphasized  the  pressing  need  for 
accurate,  meaningful  statistical  profiles 
of  the  consumer  marketplace. 

Marketing  research,  blending  the  di- 
verse disciplines  of  mathematics,  psy- 
cholofiry  and  sociology,  supplies  this  vital 
information  to  the  Nations  manufactur- 
ers. However,  as  with  any  scientific  re- 
search, valid  findings  can  only  result 
from  valid  methods.  It  also  follows  that 
meaningful  Interpretations  can  be  made 
only  in  full  knowledge  of  a  study's  limita- 
tions and  aims.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  5  years  ago,  Solomon  Dutka. 
founder  and  president  of  the  Audits  It 
Surveys  Co.,  admonished  the  entire  re- 
search industry  to  avoid  usmg  data 
which  carried  no  specifications  as  to  its 
quality  or  reliability.  In  a  speech  be- 
fore the  American  Marketing  Associa- 
tion, he  called  for  rigid  application  of  sta- 
tistical quality  control  procedures  to  as- 
sure greater  accuracy  of  research  find- 
ings. 

His  comments  were  based  on  long  ex- 
perience. Prior  to  forming  his  own  firm 
in  1953,  Mr.  Dutka  was  well  established 
in  both  the  academic  and  business 
worlds.  He  began  his  career  as  a  college 
statistics  instructor  and  is  still  active  in 
academic  circles  as  an  adjunct  professor 
at  New  York  University's  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration. 

In  1945  he  received  a  special  citation 
from  the  Secretary  of  War  for  his  work 
in  nuclear  physics  during  the  Manhat- 
tan project.  In  1950  the  American  Sta- 
tistical Association,  of  which  he  is  a 
fellow,  appointed  him  a  delegate  to  the 
United  Nation's  Subcommlssion  on  Sta- 
tistical Sampling. 

Audits  b  Surveys  was  founded  by  Mr. 
Dutka  when  he  was  29.  F^om  a  1- 
room  office  with  one  secretary  and  one 
client,  his  firm  has  had  a  dramatic 
growth.  Today  it  maintains  a  head- 
quarters staff  of  300  and  a  nationwide 
network  of  more  than  2,500  field  re- 
porters who  collect,  tabulate,  and 
analyze  marketing  data  for  some  100 
clients. 

Among  the  firms  it  serves  are  some  of 
the  Nation's  leading  corporations,  In- 
cluding American  Telephone  ft  Tele- 
graph, Campbell  Soup,  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System.  Du  Pont,  General  Elec- 
tric, General  Foods,  General  Motors, 
Life  magazine.  Look  magazine,  Procter 
&  Gamble,  S.  C.  Johnson. 

During  its  10  years  of  operation,  the 
company  has  pioneered  new  methods  of 
market  analysis  which  are  contributing 
valuable  marketing  data  for  the  Nation's 
manufacturers. 


This  includes  an  advanced  concept  of 
market  analysis  which  involves  the 
auditing  of  every  type  of  retail  outlet  that 
carries  a  specific  product  category. 
This  is  a  continuous  and  comprehensive 
nationwide  audit  which  reports  the 
brand-by-brand  share  of  the  total  mar- 
ket held  by  competing  products. 

To  achieve  statistical  accuracy  in  this 
project.  Audits  b  Surveys  conducts  a 
yearly  sample  census  of  the  country's 
retail  population — the  largest  privately 
conducted  study  in  the  United  States, 
second  in  scope  only  to  the  business  cen- 
sus of  the  Bureau  of  Census.  It  pro- 
vides current  information  on  the  num- 
ber and  type  of  retail  and  service  outlets 
in  the  country. 

In  addition  to  these  research  services, 
the  firm  maintains  a  consumer  survey  di- 
vision which  seeks  to  determine  consum- 
er attitudes,  opinions,  and  behavior. 

Working  closely  with  Mr.  Dutka  in  the 
development  of  these  concepts  and  serv- 
ices, is  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Census  Ad- 
visory Committee,  Lester  R.  Frankel, 
executive  vice  president  of  Audits  b  Sur- 
veys. As  a  statistician  with  the  Bureau 
of  Census,  Mr.  Frankel  designed  and  or- 
ganized the  first  nationwide  probability 
sample  of  the  labor  force  in  the  United 
States.  His  sample  design,  created  in 
the  late  1930's,  is  still  used  by  the  Bureau. 

Also  an  adjimct  professor  of  statistics 
at  New  York  University's  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration,  Mr. 
Frankel  is  president  of  the  Market  Re- 
search Council,  a  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Management  Association,  and  fellow 
and  past  national  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Statistical  Association. 

Audits  b  Surveys  has  traveled  a  long 
way  in  10  years.  It  has  attracted  special 
assignments  from  business  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  has  expanded  into 
foreign  markets,  establishing  operations 
in  Canada,  Latin  America,  and  Europe. 

But  more  Important,  it  has  helped  to 
bring  market  research  further  along  the 
road  in  its  quest  for  accuracy  and  relia- 
bUity. 

Audits  b  Surveys  can  be  justly  proud 
of  its  record  of  achievement.  I  am  hap- 
py to  offer  my  congratulations  to  this 
firm  as  it  begins  its  second  decade  of 
service  to  American  business  and  very 
best  wishes  to  Solomon  Dutka,  a  leader  of 
our  free  enterprise  system.  ^ 
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Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  September  28  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado,  Hon.  Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  spoke  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Arizona  State  Recla- 


mation Association.  As  always,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall], 
gave  an  outstandingly  fine  speech  on 
reclamation,  a  subject  with  which  few 
people  are  as  familiar  and  knowledgeable 
as  he.  Since  the  reclamation  program 
is  of  interest  and  importance  to  every 
Member  of  the  Congress  and  to  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  I  felt  his 
remarks  should  be  given  an  even  wider 
audience  than  that  which  was  fortunate 
enough  to  hear  him  speak  in  Phoenix. 
Therefore,  it  is  my  real  pleasure  and 
privilege  to  place  Congressman  Aspin- 
ALL's  fine  speech  in  the  Record  for  all 
to  read: 

Remarks  op  Rkpresentativx  Wayne  N. 
Aspinall  at  a  Mxxting  of  the  Arizona 
State  Reclamation  Association 

It  l8  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  Join  you  at  this  luncheon  meeting 
of  the  Arizona  State  Reclamation  Associa- 
tion, and  comment  briefly  on  a  program  that 
has  been  so  Important  In  your  past  and  is 
the  key  to  your  future — the  Federal  reclama- 
tion program. 

I  believe  that  the  surroundings  In  which 
you  are  meeting  today  constitute  the  best  ex- 
ample in  our  entire  Nation  of  what  reclama- 
tion means  to  an  arid  land.  For  It  Is  in  this 
valley  that  a  Federal  expenditure  of  only 
about  $25  million  over  60  years  ago  Is  today 
producing  crops  each  year  valued  at  about 
four  times  that  amount,  and  the  project  pro- 
vides the  primary  support  for  more  than  a 
half  million  people. 

I  could  give  you  other  examples  of  how 
reclamation  development  has  paid  compa- 
rable dividends  and  speak  to  you  In  glowing 
terms  of  the  great  contribution  which  the 
Federal  reclamation  program  has  made  to  the 
economy  and  wealth  of  our  Nation.  I  could 
I>alnt  for  you  a  rosy  picture  of  great  ex- 
pectations and  hopes  for  the  future  of  recla- 
mation. However.  I  believe  you  would  prefer 
to  have  from  me.  Instead,  a  completely  frank 
appraisal  of  the  Federal  reclamation  pro- 
gram as  it  exists  today  and  some  of  the 
problems  which  we  presently  have  before  us. 
I  have  chosen  to  make  my  remarks  along  this 
line  In  order  that  you  may  better  understand 
what  we  are  up  against  In  moving  this  pro- 
gram forward  In  the  years  ahead.  After  a 
few  comments  on  the  general  program,  I  In- 
tend to  give  you  my  thoughts  on  future 
water  development  in  yovir  area. 

Today,  all  parts  of  the  Nation  are  being 
caught  up  In  a  movement  toward  full  com- 
prehensive development  of  water  resources. 
This  movement  Is  emerging  as  the  dominant 
conservation  issue  of  our  times.  In  no  area  Is 
this  more  evident  than  In  the  Pacific  South- 
west where  available  water  resources  are  al- 
ready overcommltted  and  the  problem  is 
one  of  conservation  and  finding  new  sources. 
While  the  water  problems  in  other  areas  are 
not  as  critical  as  they  are  in  the  Southwest 
there  are  ever-Increasing  demands  through- 
out our  entire  Nation  for  the  limited  supplies 
that  are  available.  Water  shortage  is  no 
longer  just  a  western  problem.  Our  Na- 
tion's economic  future  demands  that  we 
develop  to  the  fullest  extent  all  of  the  Na- 
tion's water  resources,  whether  the  water 
eventually  is  to  be  used  for  agriculture,  for 
industry,  or  for  our  rapidly  growing  cities 
and  towns. 

The  problem,  which  we  who  are  Interested 
In  the  Federal  reclamation  program  are  fac- 
ing, is  to  determine  the  role  which  this  pro- 
gram will  play  in  our  overall  water  resources 
development  task.  Will  reclamation  play  an 
Important  role  in  a  balanced  national  water 
development  program?  Or  will  it  be  shoved 
aside,  leaving  a  serious  gap  in  meeting  our 
national  needs?  The  answer  depends  on  our 
resolving  the  many  serious  problems  facing 
reclamation  today,  and  on  getting  our  overall 
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Federal  water  programs  bettor  coordinated 
and  under  control. 

As  you  know,  the  Federal  reclamation  pro- 
gram for  reclaiming  arid  lands  in  the  West 
was  initiated  largely  to  meet  an  urgent  need 
that  developed  around  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury after  numerous  setbacks  and  failures  in 
private  irrigation  undertakings.  The  pro- 
gram has  undergone  changes  in  purjx>se  and 
direction  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the 
changing  needs  of  our  people.  Congress  has 
met  these  needs  as  they  developed  by  pro- 
viding statutory  authority  for  the  clianges. 
For  example,  in  1926,  after  a  study  of  a  spe- 
cial fact  finders  committee.  Congress  passed 
legislation  alleviating  some  of  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  reclamation  program  and  return- 
ing it  to  a  sound  and  supportable  position. 
In  the  1930's,  when  the  need  developed  for 
overhauling  the  basic  legislative  authority  to 
take  into  account  the  multlple-purpoee  con- 
cept, it  was  met  by  enactment  of  the  Recla- 
mation Project  Act  of  1039.  which  modified 
and  brought  up  to  date  the  general  pro- 
visions of  reclamation  law  with  respect  to 
multiple-purpose  projects,  nonreimbursable 
allocations,  repayment  periods  and  contracts, 
power  and  municipal  water  operations,  etc. 

During  this  period  when  Congress  was 
changing  the  scope  and  direction  of  the  rec- 
lamation program,  it  was  also  initiating  and 
modifying  other  water  resources  develop- 
ment prograons.  The  number  of  Federal 
agencies  with  responsibilities  for  water  re- 
sources development  has  Increased  and 
agency  missions  have  been  broadened. 
There  are  now  four  Federal  departments 
with  major  nationwide  operating  responsi- 
bilities for  water  resources  programs — Army, 
Agriculture,  Interior,  and  HEW.  For  a  while, 
these  programs  went  along  without  any  seri- 
ous conflicts  or  apparent  need  for  coordina- 
tion. However,  more  recently,  due  to  the  ex- 
pansion'and  broadening  of  programs  and  the 
ever-Increasing  demands  placed  upon  our 
limited  water  supplies,  conflicts  have  devel- 
oped. There  Is  competition  among  the  agen- 
cies for  the  water  resources  funds  Included  in 
the  annual  Federal  budgets.  The  Federal 
water  agencies  operate  under  different  laws, 
policies,  and  procedures,  and,  unfortunately, 
under  the  multiple-purpose  concept,  some  of 
the  water  development  agencies  have.  In 
some  Instances,  lieen  given  overlapping  au- 
thority. The  Corps  of  Engineers,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  and  Soli  Conservation  Service 
have  been  empowered  by  law  to  do.  In  many 
cases,  much  of  the  same  work.  In  addition, 
there  Is  the  problem  of  improving  the  ar- 
rangements for  State  and  local  participation 
in  the  planning  of  water  resources  develop- 
ment. 

It  became  obvious  to  me  several  years  ago. 
with  respect  to  the  Federal  Government's 
total  water  development  effort,  that  we  very 
much  needed  better  means  of  orderly  plan- 
ning, coordinated  effort,  and  a  sensible  di- 
vision of  responsibilities.  It  seemed  to  me 
to  be  particularly  Important  to  the  reclama- 
tion program  that  we  find  the  answer  to  this 
need,  for  reclamation,  being  a  sectional  pro- 
gram, would  be  the  first  to  be  hurt  in  any 
every-agency-for-ltaelX  approach.  It  was 
5  years  ago  that  I  first  introduced  legislation 
aimed  at  meeting  this  need,  but  during  this 
5  years,  little  has  been  accomplished.  This 
is  a  critical  period  for  the  reclamation 
program. 

The  problems  of  those  of  us  who  are  friends 
of  reclamation  are  really  twofold.  First, 
there  are  problems  directly  related  to  the 
reclamation  program  Itself,  and.  second, 
there  are  problems  Involving  all  the  water 
development  agencies  which  cut  across  the 
Jurisdiction  of  several  committees  of  the 
Congress.  I  shall  comment  upon  only  a  few 
of  the  problenu  now  facing  us. 

First,  with  respect  to  getting  our  reclama- 
tion projects  through  the  Congress,  we  nor- 
mally have  no  major  difficulties  U  we  stick  to 
the    policies    and    criteria    that    have    been 


recommended  and  established  for  general 
application.  It  is  when  exceptions  are  made 
to  our  established  poUcles  tliat  we  get  Into 
trouble.  Not  only  do  we  have  difficulty  In 
justifying  authorization  and  construction 
but  sooner  or  later  the  projects  which  do  not 
conform  to  established  policies,  come  home 
to  haunt  us.  We  have  several  projects  in 
this  category  at  the  present  time — projects 
on  which  serious  problems  exist  because, 
years  ago,  we  made  exceptions  to  the  poUcies 
relating  to  sound  planning  procedures. 

The  matter  of  repayment  Is  one  area  of 
project  consideration  where  we  have  not 
followed  a  consistent  policy.  The  1939  act 
set  the  permissible  repajmient  period  at  40 
years  plus  a  development  period — but  ex- 
ception after  exception  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  concurred  in  by  the  Congress,  with  no 
time  limitation.  untU  very  recently,  placed 
upon  payment  of  that  part  of  the  Irrigation 
cost  to  be  repaid  by  power  revenues. 

In  1956.  we  developed  a  repayment  formula 
in  connection  with  the  consideration  of  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project.  The  au- 
thorizing act  for  that  project  calls  for  re- 
payment of  the  entire  irrigation  cost  within 
a  period  of  50  years  plus  any  authorized 
development  period,  including  that  portion 
which  is  to  be  repaid  by  power  revenues. 
This  has  seemed  to  me  a  sound  and  support- 
able policy  with  respect  to  repayment  of  all 
projects  and  Congress  has  followed  It  since 
that  date.  Although  It  has  not  been  writ- 
ten Into  each  authorizing  act  all  projects 
authorized  since  1956  wlU  comply  with  this 
pKjlicy.  Therefore,  during  the  last  few  years 
we  have  been  following,  for  the  first  time, 
a  uniform  policy  although  it  Is  not  written 
Into  general  law.  My  position,  and  that  of 
my  committee,  is  that  this  repayment  policy 
should  be  continued  and  that  all  new  proj- 
ects recommended  for  authorization  should 
comply. 

At  the  present  time,  my  committee  Is  hold- 
ing up  consideration  of  any  Missouri  River 
Basin  project  units  until  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  project  is  made  to  conform  to  this 
repayment  policy.  It  has  been  over  a  year 
now  since  I  requested  the  Department  of 
the  Into-lor  to  take  the  necessary  actions 
to  put  the  Missouri  basin  project  on  a  sound 
basis  and  to  furnish  my  committee  the 
financial  studies  to  show  this  toad  been  ac- 
complished. The  study  still  has  not  been 
received. 

Another  example  of  a  policy  that  has  been 
developed  over  the  years  and  Is  being  fol- 
lowed, although  It  Is  not  a  matter  of  law,  re- 
lates to  the  amount  which  the  Irrigation 
water  users  must  repay.  By  numerous  ac- 
tions on  Individual  project  legislation.  Con- 
gress has  Indicated  that  water  users  should 
t>e  required  to  pay  In  accordance  with  their 
ability  to  pay,  on  the  basis  of  economic 
studies  by  the  Department,  and  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Irrigation  ooet  would  then  be 
paid  by  surplus  project  revenues  from  the 
disposal  of  power  and  municipal  water  where 
such  revenues  are  available.  This  policy 
has  worked  well  In  connection  with  our 
large  multiple-purpose  basin  developments. 
I  believe  that  financial  assistance  can  be  pro- 
vided in  this  manner  to  all  ]x>tential  projects 
although  the  reclamation  West  ia  not  en- 
tirely covered  by  basin  accounts.  For  In- 
stance, there  Is  no  basin  account  In  the 
Northwest  but  Irrigation  projects  In  that  area 
have  been  tied  to  the  Boimevllle  power  sys- 
tem or  units  thereof  for  assistance.  This 
policy  of  power  assistance  to  irrigation  de- 
velopment Is,  of  course,  very  Important  to 
the  future  water  development  in  your  area 
as  well  as  the  entire  Pacific  Southwest. 

The  policy  of  water  users  paying  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  ability  to  pay  is  souiul 
and  supportable  provided  the  repayment 
ability  determination  is  equitable  and  some 
other  means  is  used  for  determining  project 
justification.    However,  when  procedures  are 


altered  so  that  the  amounts  required  to  be 
repaid  by  the  water  users  are  becoming 
smaller  and  smaller  percentagewise.  whUe 
benefit-cost  ratios  are  more  favorable  under 
the  recently  adopted  formula  for  determin- 
ing irrigation  benefits,  questions  are  bound 
to  arise,  especially  when  It  appears  that  es- 
tablished procedures  have  l>een  changed  for 
the  express  purpose  of  making  certain  proj- 
ects conform  to  a  particular  policy.  For  in- 
stance, about  a  years  ago,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  revised  Its  procedin^s  for  deter- 
mining irrigation  benefits  when  it  was  hav- 
ing dlflaculty  showing  favorable  benefit-cost 
ratios  for  many  of  its  projects.  The  new 
procedure  was  used  for  the  first  time  In  con- 
nection with  the  Garrison  project  and  has 
even  l>een  referred  to  as  the  "Garrison  for- 
mula." Since  the  Garrison  project  had  an 
unfavorable  benefit-cost  ratio  under  the  pre- 
vious procedures,  it  appeared  that  the  new 
formula  had  been  worked  out  In  an  attempt 
to  justify  this  project  as  well  as  others  that 
were  In  difficulty.  In  other  words,  some 
projects  that  were  economically  unfeasible 
in  the  past  have  become  economically  :easl- 
ble  due  to  application  of  the  new  yardstick. 
This  naturaily  caused  criticism  by  the  com- 
mittee and  others  and  has  raised  serious 
problems  in  connection  with  moving  projects 
through  the  House.  I  believe  the  new  for- 
mula is  justified  and  supportable  but  the 
way  it  was  adopted  certainly  left  it  open  to 
suspicion.  We  still  haven't  authorized  a 
large  project  that  depends  upon  this  new 
formula  for  J  listlfl cation. 

We  get  Into  trouble  when  the  executive 
tries  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  estab- 
lishing poUcy.  Congress  Is  the  policymaking 
branch  of  our  Government  and  that  Is  as  It 
should  be,  for  Congress  is  most  representa- 
tive of  the  people.  The  poUclee  which  Con- 
gress adopts  should  be  responsive  to  the  need 
and  desires  of  the  people.  However,  the  way 
in  which  Congress  is  organized  to  consider  the 
legislative  matters  relating  to  water  makes 
it  very  difficult  to  obtain  uniform  water 
policy  application  to  all  Federal  programs  and 
agencies.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  com- 
mittee structure  where  legislation  bearing  on 
water  reeources  policy  is  considered  by  sev- 
eral congressional  committees.  Nevertheleiw. 
in  my  opinion.  Congress  must  face  up  to 
this  problem  if  it  is  to  retain  its  pollcynuik- 
Ing  prerogative. 

Congress  Is  going  to  hare  to  give  Increased 
attention  to  policies  for  adjustment  to  newer 
uses  of  water  such  as  recreation,  fish  and 
wildlife,  and  to  the  impact  which  these  uses 
have  on  those  uses  established  in  the  past. 
The  problems  brought  about  by  Increasing 
url>an  and  suburban  growth  will  have  an  Im- 
pact on  the  direction  that  future  water  policy 
must  take  and  there  must  be  more  considera- 
tion given  to  the  Important  problem  of 
Federal-State  relationships  In  dealing  with 
water  resources.  Water  quality  control  Is  be- 
coming ever  more  Important  as  a  matter  to 
be  considered  in  water  resources  development 
•all  over  the  country.  We  must  find  sup- 
portable methods  for  determining  project 
feaslbUlty.  comparing  projecU,  and  making 
judgment  as  to  where  Federal  assistance  Is 
most  needed.  The  poUcles  must  be  flexible 
to  meet  conditions  as  they  emerge  so  they 
may  be  adapted  to  changing  requirements. 

Experience  has  shown  that  if  Congress  does 
not  fulfill  its  responsibility  to  set  policy,  the 
executive  will  and  must  attempt  to  assume 
this  responsibility.  Let's  take,  for  example. 
the  matter  of  allocations  to  recreation  and 
to  fish  and  wUdlife.  Congress  has  not  estab- 
lished a  firm  policy  with  respect  to  alloca- 
tions to  recreation  In  connection  with  water 
projects.  In  the  absence  of  congressional 
policy,  the  executive  has  been  making  Its 
recommendations,  until  very  recently,  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  Executive  order  known  as 
Budget  Circular  A-47.  In  October,  1961, 
President  Kennedy  established  the  Water 
Resources  Council  comprising  the  Secretaries 
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at  Interior.  Army.  Agrlcultiare  and  HBW,  and 
asked  this  Council  to  draft  new  pollcle*  and 
procedures  to  be  Tised  In  evaluating  water 
projects. 

In  May  of  1962.  ttie  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil submitted  Its  reconunendations  to  the 
President  and  they  were  approved  and  put 
Into  effect  on  May  16.  1962.  Unfortunately, 
the  Council  only  completed  a  portion  of  the 
task  assigned  to  It.  Its  recommendations 
Involved  only  the  formulation  of  projects 
and  procedures  for  determining  economic 
Justification.  The  reconunendations  did  not  | 
cover  the  matters  of  cost  allocation,  relm-  i 
bursement  and  cost  sharing.  Project  plan- 
ning under  the  new  procedures  has  resulted 
In  reconunendations  for  expanded  land  ac- 
quisition progTEuns  and  large  Joint-cost  allo- 
cations to  recreation  and  to  fish  and  wildlife 
without  any  established  policy  with  respect 
to  relmbxirsement  or  cost  sharing.  There  Is 
not  even  agreement  among  the  executive 
departments  as  to  what  they  should  recom- 
mend to  Congress  In  connection  with  the  In- 
dividual projects  that  are  submitted.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  adopted  Its  own  policy  ' 
which.  In  effect,  permitted  25  percent  of  the 
project  cost  to  be  allocated  to  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  on  a  completely  nonreim- 
bursable basts.  The  projects  authorized  by 
Congress  In  the  1962  Omnibus  Flood  Control 
Act  were  authorized  on  the  basis  of  this 
policy  and.  as  a  result.  Congress  has  gone 
along  with  a  writeoff  of  about  9250  million  or 
about  one-fourth  the  total  cost,  chargeable 
to  recreation  and  to  fish  and  wildlife,  al- 
though I  venture  to  say  that  this  fact  Is 
known  to  very  few  Members. 

In  view  of  the  situation,  my  committee 
held  4  days  of  hearings  In  March  and  April  1 
of  this  year  on  this  matter.  The  purpose  of  ' 
these  hearings  was  to  try  to  determine  what 
policies  and  procedures  were  being  followed 
and  to  develop  an  allocation  policy  which 
would  be  applicable  to  all  Federal  water  pro- 
grams. Not  only  Is  allocation  policy  In- 
volved but  the  question  of  entrance  and 
user  fees  at  Federal  reservoirs  Is  Involved, 
and  this.  In  turn,  gets  us  Into  recreation 
policy  which  Is  Involved  In  other  brotul  gen- 
eral legislation  presently  being  considered  by 
my  committee  and  the  Congress.  This  Is 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund  bill. 
As  we  proceeded  with  our  consideration  of 
this  matter,  it  became  apparent  to  the  com- 
mittee that  it  could  not  adopt  an  allocation 
policy  without  statutory  establishment  be- 
cause allocation  policy  involved  several  ex- 
ecutive departments  and  several  committees 
of  the  Congress.  In  other  words,  the  com- 
mittee covild  not  follow  the  procedure  used 
In  establishing  the  maximum  repayment 
period — a  policy  involving  only  reclamation 
projects  and  only  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committees.  Having  determined  that 
statutory  establishment  of  a  general  alloca- 
tion policy  was  required,  the  committee  de- 
cided that  the  appropriate  proced\ire  would 
be  for  the  administration  to  recommend  leg- 
islation up>on  which  all  the  departments  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  could  agree.  On 
May  22.  my  committee  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  administration  to  sub- 
mit Its  recommendations  with  respect  to 
allocation  policy  and  stated  that,  pending 
receipt  of  such  reconunendations,  no  project 
plan  should  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
proposing  a  Joint-cost  allocation  to  recreation 
and  to  fish  and  wildlife.  This  action  by  the 
committee  has  held  up  submission  of  all 
reclamation  projects  while  the  administra- 
tion attempts  to  meet  the  committee's  re- 
quest. To  date,  the  legislation  has  not  been 
submitted  to  Congress.  I  do  know  that  the 
departments  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
are  diligently  trying  to  reach  agreement. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  now  claims  that 
It  never  gave  its  blessing  to  the  Corps  of 
Engineers'  allocation  policy  last  year. 

I  hope  that  the  administration  will  sub- 
mit its  proposed  legislation  soon.  When  It 
Is  received,  it  will  be  given  top  priority  by 


my  committee.  It  should  be  considered  be- 
fore any  of  the  projects.  In  the  meantime, 
the  reclamation  program  is  stalled. 

When  the  program  does  get  rolling  again 
we  will  have  the  problem  of  priorities 
among  projects.  Reclamation  must  be  a 
program  of  orderly  advancement.  Our  pro- 
gram of  project  authorizations  should  be 
generally  In  the  same  order  of  magnitude 
as  our  construction  program.  I  see  no  sense 
in  authorizing  in  one  Congress  projects  cost- 
ing in  total  say  %2  or  $3  billion  when  our 
construction  program  is  running  from  one- 
half  to  six -tenths  of  a  billion  dollars.  If 
our  authorization  program  greatly  exceeds 
our  construction  program  over  any  extended 
period,  we  permit  the  executive  branch  to 
pick  and  choose  the  projects  it  wants  to 
build,  perhaps  on  the  basis  of  political  con- 
siderations, and  we  end  up  with  a  lot  of 
out-of-date  plans  on  the  book  shelves.  Our 
experience  In  the  Missouri  Basin  in  this 
connection  should  have  taught  us  a  lesson. 

There  are  also  problems  Involving  the  re- 
lationship of  reclamation  projects  to  agricul- 
tural surpluses.  This  relationship  must  be 
better  understood  or  It  will  continue  to 
plague  us.  For  Instance,  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  the  reclamation  program  has 
been  less  of  an  offender  in  connection  with 
this  problem  than  such  programs  as  the 
agricultvu-al  research  program,  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  progrson,  or  the  Corps  of 
Engineers'  flood  control  program.  Informa- 
tion furnished  me  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
some  time  ago  indicated  that  agricultural 
production  on  lands  reclaimed  or  protected 
by  the  corps  has  exceeded  the  production 
on  reclamation  projects  and  that  the  crops 
on  corps  protected  lands  are  those  which 
contribute  more  to  the  surplus  problem  than 
crops  grown  on  reclamation  project  lands. 
Of  course,  aside  from  the  fact  that  crops 
grown  on  reclamation  projects  have  little 
effect  upon  agricultural  surpluses,  I  have 
always  contended  that  our  ability  In  the 
United  States  to  produce  surplus  food  is 
reassuring  In  view  of  the  future  world  food 
shortage  predicted  by  many  economists.  I 
would  say  that  surpluses  are  preferable  to 
shortages.  Just  last  week  Soviet  Premier 
Krushchev  called  for  stepped-up  agricultural 
production  on  Irrigated  lands,  and  during 
this  same  week  Russia  concluded  a  deal  to 
pxirchase  6.2  million  tons  of  wheat  from 
Canada  over  a  10-month  period.  A  few  days 
later,  Russia  also  announced  the  purchase 
of  an  additional  1.3  million  tons  of  wheat 
from  Australia. 

In  addition  to  the  few  specific  problems 
which  I  have  discussed,  there  are  the  usual 
and  longstanding  problems  that  stem  from 
the  fact  that  reclamation  is  a  sectional  pro- 
gram. The  reclamation  States  have  only 
107  Members  out  of  436  Members  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  many  of  these 
are  not  friendly  to  the  program.  Success 
in  getting  reclamation  projects  through  the 
House  depends  upon  (1)  having  favorable 
and  worthwhile  projects  to  present,  (2)  hav- 
ing the  reclamation  West  united  in  support, 
and  (3)  having  a  better  understanding 
among  Members  of  the  House  from  outside 
the  reclamation  States. 

My  remarks  up  to  this  point  should  give 
you  a  realistic  idea  of  the  rather  rough  and 
tough  road  which  any  large  water  develop- 
ment program  faces  in  Congress  today.  Now, 
what  you  are  most  Interested  in,  of  course, 
is  what  this  all  means  in  terms  of  needed 
water  conservation  and  development  in  the 
Pacific  Southwest. 

During  the  hearings  on  the  central  Arizona 
project  over  12  years  ago.  I  made  it  clear 
that  I  did  not  oppose  development  in  Ari- 
zona of  water  resources  to  which  Arizona 
was  entitled.  On  that  memorable  day  of 
April  18,  1951,  when  the  central  Arizona 
project  was  "put  on  the  shelf"  by  action  of 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Conunlttee, 
I  offered  a  substitute  motion  to  the  motion 
offered    by  Mr.   Saylok   requiring    that   the 


controversy  between  the  States  of  Arizona 
and  California  be  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  My  substitute  motion,  which  would 
have  permitted  reconsideration  of  the  proj- 
ect upon  request  of  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee, was  offered  because  I  did  not  believe 
It  was  in  the  province  of  the  committee  to 
say  that  this  matter  must  be  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  because  I  had  hoped 
that  Arizona  and  California,  following  the 
example  set  by  the  upper  basin  States,  might 
arrive  at  a  friendly  compromise  agreement. 
However,  my  substitute  motion  failed  and 
the  original  Saylor  motion,  on  which  I  voted 
"present,"  was  adopted. 

My  position  with  respect  to  water  resources 
development  in  Arizona  has  not  changed 
since  1951.  I  will  support  any  program  for 
developing  water  resources  that  Arizona  is 
entitled  to  if  It  conforms  to  the  policies 
and  criteria  which  we  have  established  with 
respect  to  Justification  and  feasibility.  Of 
course,  the  legislation  must  be  brought  be- 
fCM"e  the  Congress  In  a  timely  manner.  By 
this,  I  mean  that  Arizona  should  not  expect 
the  Congress  to  lay  aside  all  the  other  proj- 
ects and  water  policy  matters  It  has  been 
working  on  and  studying  over  the  last  sev- 
eral years  In  order  to  give  Immediate  atten- 
tion to  Arizona's  desires.  I  understand,  of 
course,  how  Arizona  feels  after  waiting  more 
than  12  years  for  a  court  decision.  However, 
we  must  face  reality.  Conditions  have 
changed.  New  studies  are  necessary.  The 
condition  of  water  surplus  which  prevailed 
12  years  ago  has  been  drastically  altered. 
Ground  water  supplies  In  the  Lower  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  are  being  seriously  de- 
pleted by  overpumplng.  The  Glen  Canyon 
Reservoir  Is  now  being  filled  and  the  lower 
basin  has  to  share  Colorado  River  water  with 
the  upper  basin.  There  has  been  a  shift  In 
water  usage.  Water  needs  for  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  are  receiving  more  and  more 
attention.  The  water  needs  for  municipal 
and  Industrial  use  are  greatly  Increased. 
For  example,  I  noticed  Just  a  few  days  ago 
where  Arizona's  mineral  Industries  would 
require  an  additional  314  billion  gallons  of 
water  annually  by  1980,  raising  the  tottil  re- 
quirements for  these  Industries  alone  to 
32  billion  gallons  per  year.  The  point  I  am 
making  Is  that  we  cannot  Just  pick  up  where 
we  left  off  on  April  18,  1961,  in  the  commit- 
tee of  which  I  am  now  chairman.  There  are 
only  four  members  of  the  committee  who 
were  serving  in  1951.  While  it  may  seem  that 
I  am  advocating  "starting  over  from 
scratch,"  I  ass\ire  you  that  I  shall  keep  in 
mind  and  give  consideration  to  the  long  de- 
lay forced  upon  Arizona  in  its  water  de- 
velopment program. 

I  have  continued  to  be  Interested  over  the 
years  In  potential  water  resources  develop- 
ment in  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  was  my  letter  to  Sec- 
retary Udall  last  November,  prior  to  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision,  which  Initiated 
the  "basin  approach"  and  resulted  In  expe- 
diting Interior's  studies  In  the  lower  basin. 
My  letter  requested  an  outline  for  a  coordi- 
nated comprehensive  program  under  which 
the  water  needs  of  the  entire  southwest  area 
might  be  provided  for.  In  his  reply  of  Jan- 
uary 18  of  this  year.  Secretary  Udall  recog- 
nized the  need  for  an  areawlde  approach 
and  on  January  22  he  announced  the  start 
of  a  new  study  aimed  at  a  regional  solution 
of  the  water  and  power  problems  of  the 
Pacific  Southwest.  This  is  the  study  which 
w£is  speeded  up  and  given  top  priority  In 
June  after  the  Supreme  Court's  June  3  deci- 
sion In  the  case  of  Arizona  v.  California  and 
which  was  completed  and  submitted  to  the 
Colorado  basin  States  last  month. 

I  have  not  studied  in  detail  this  five-State 
regional  plan — referred  to  as  the  Lower  Col- 
orado River  project — but  I  will  conunent  to 
this  extent:  First,  I  believe  that  an  area- 
wide  approach  is  necessary  and  that  luiity 
and  cooperation  are  imperative  If  the  water 
needs  of  the  Pacific  Southwest — the  fastest 
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growing  area  in  the  Nation — are  to  be  met. 
This  approach  has  been  successful  in  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin.  Extended  con- 
troversy will  benefit  no  one  and  will  serve 
only  to  worsen,  for  all  concerned,  the  water 
crisis  in  the  Southwest. 

Secondly.  I  believe  that  the  plan  must  be 
one  that  will  provide  better  water  manage- 
ment and  develop  new  water  supplies  and 
not  one  that  would  benefit  one  area  to  the 
detriment  of  another.  An  effective  water 
conservation  program  must  necessarily  be 
a  part  of  the  plan.  In  order  to  help  finance 
the  cost  of  works  that  will  be  Involved,  I 
agree  with  the  proposal  for  a  basin  develop- 
ment fund.  All  the  States  that  are  involved 
should  take  an  active  part  in  developing  this 
regioi^  plan. 


My  advice  to  you,  in  Arizona,  and  to  water 
leaders  in  California  and  the  other  States 
as  well,  is  that  you  not  be  too  impatient 
but  that  you  carefully  evaluate  this  proposed 
areawlde  plan  in  a  constructive  and  coopera- 
tive manner,  and  that  you  honestly  attempt 
to  develop  In  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  a  plan  of  development 
which  all  States  can  support.  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  this  approach  on  the  part  of  a 
united  Arizona  has  the  best  possible  chance 
of  success  with  respect  to  relieving  the  water 
crisis  here  in  Arizona  and  the  Southwest. 
If  you  bring  to  Congress  such  a  plan  and  it 
conforms  to  present  policies  and  criteria,  I 
can  assure  you  that  it  will  be  placed  in 
position  for  the  earliest  possible  considera- 
tion by  the  Congress  consistent,  of  coiu-se. 


with  the  consideration  of  other  water  devel- 
opment projects  on  which  we  are  already 
working. 

Finally,  I  cannot  emphasize  enough  the  Im- 
portance of  unity  within  Arizona  and  agree- 
ment among  the  five  States,  and  especially 
Arizona  and  California.  My  committee  and 
the  Congress  have  been  following  a  policy  of 
not  deciding  differences  within  a  State  and 
hesitate  to  consider  a  basin  water  develop- 
ment program  when  there  is  a  serious  con- 
troversy between  or  among  the  States  in- 
volved. The  problems  of  successfully  mov- 
ing a  large  reclamation  program  through 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  so  great 
under  the  best  of  conditions  that  the  addi- 
tion of  a  serious  Intrabasln  controversy 
would  present  a  very  difficult  task. 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  October  9,  1963 

(.Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  October  3. 
1963) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  God,  unto  whom  all  hearts 
are  open,  all  desires  known,  and  from 
whom  no  secrets  are  hid:  Give,  we  be- 
seech Thee,  to  these  servants  of  the 
commonwealth  clear  vision,  clean  hands, 
and  pure  hearts^  as  facing  great  tsusks 
and  grave  respKjnsibilities,  they  ascend 
this  holy  hill  of  the  Nation's  life. 

Thou  knowest  that  we  long  to  see  the 
spirit  of  the  Master  regnant  in  our  com- 
mon life — cleansing  it  from  all  that  is 
unwholesome;  sweetening  every  human 
relationship;  composing  the  differences 
of  class  with  class,  race  with  race,  and 
nation  with  nation;  delivering  from  the 
lust  for  gain  or  power  which  narrows  in- 
terest, crushes  affection,  and  hardens  the 
sympathies. 

Work  in  us  and  in  all  men  a  miracle  of 
grace  and  renewal.  Steady  our  purpose 
to  give  the  best  that  is  in  us,  body,  mind, 
and  spirit,  to  the  right  that  needs  as- 
sistance, and  against  the  wrong  that 
needs  resistance.  Grant  us  to  pass  this 
day  in  glad  service  and  in  inner  p>eace, 
without  stumbling  and  without  stiain. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
October  8,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
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the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings. ) 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
brief  morning  hour,  with  statements 
limited  to  3  minutes,  during  which  me- 
morials, resolutions,  and  the  like  may 
be  submitted. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  the  morning  hour  is  to  be 
limited  to  the  introduction  of  bills  and 
the  making  of  insertions  in  the  Record, 
subject  to  a  3 -minute  limitation  on 
statements.    Is  that  correct? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Let  the 
Chair  inquire  whether  that  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct, 
Mr.  President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING  THE 
SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Qovemment  Operations  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  123.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  printing  and  binding  of  an  edition  of 
Senate  Procedure  and  providing  the  same 
shall  be  subject  to  copyright  by  the  authors 
(Rept.  No.  560) ; 

S.  Con.  Res.  59.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print,  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  25,000  additional  copies 
of  a  revised  conunlttee  print  entitled  "Fed- 
eral Disaster  Relief  Manual"  (Rept.  No.  558) : 
and 

S.  Con.  Res.  61.  Concxirrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
hearings  on  "Organized  Crime  and  Illicit 
Traffic  In  Narcotics"  of  the  Senate  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovernment  Operations  (Rept.  No. 
559). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr,  JAVIlS: 

S.  2226.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Housing  Commissioner  to  make  expenditures 
to  correct  substantial  defects  In  one-  to 
four-family  dwellings  covered  by  mortgages 
insured  under  the  National  Housing  Act,  or 
to  compensate  homeowners  for  such  defects; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  B^.  jAvrrs  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  2237.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  grant  an  additional 
income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer  sup- 
porting a  dependent  who  is  blind;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Haktkb  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


REMEDY  OF  SUBSTANTIAL  DEFECTS 
IN  FHA  INSURED  HOMES 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  re- 
ceived out  of  order  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, a  bill  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  to  remedy  sub- 
stantial defects  in  federally  insured 
homes. 

The  proposed  section  517  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  would  enable  the  FHA 
to  extend  aid  to  distressed  homeowners 
who,  after  relying  upon  FHA  appraisals 
and  inspections,  find  substantial  defects 
in  their  properties.  Such  cases  are  iso- 
lated and  relatively  few  in  number,  but 
there  have  been  situations  in  which  faul- 
ty inspections  or  mistakes  In  judgment 
have  resulted  in  serious  deficiencies  in 
the  properties.  In  many  instances  build- 
ers when  notified  correct  the  deficiencies 
and.  especially  during  the  first  year  fol- 
lowing the  completion  of  construction 
while  the  builder's  warranty  remains  ef- 
fective, this  is  obviously  the  most  prefer- 
able solution. 

However,  from  time  to  time  the  press 
has  projjerly  reported  certain  "horror 
cases"  where  the  corporation  which  built 
the  home  is  no  longer  in  existence,  has 
no  assets,  or  refuses  to  cooperate.  The 
proposed  section  517  would  enable  the 
FHA  to  handle  such  cases  as  well  as  those 
in  which  the  property  is  more  than  1  year 
old  and  the  deficiencies,  such  as  the  fail- 
ure of  septic  tanks  to  function,  make  the 
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property  unlnbabiUible  or  unfit  for  occu- 
pancy. 

In  these  hardship  cases  under  present 
law  the  family  owning  the  home  gen- 
erally defaults  in  mortgage  pajrments, 
and  the  property,  after  being  acquired 
by  the  FHA  under  the  provisions  of  the 
mortgage  insurance  contract,  is  repaired 
and  sold  on  the  open  market.  Thus  the 
FHA  bears  the  expense  of  correcting  the 
deficiencies,  but  only  after  the  original 
homeowners  have  been  displaced  and 
have  lost  their  equity.  The  bill  would 
permit  the  FHA  to  correct  the  defect  be- 
fore the  family  is  pressed  to  the  point  of 
abandoning  its  home. 

The  FHA  has  operated  In  a  similar 
manner  for  a  nimxber  of  years  by  provid- 
ing a  limited  guarantee  or  warranty 
against  defects  in  properties  which  have 
been  acquired  and  sold  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. The  cost  of  performing  under 
such  guarantees  or  warranties  has  been 
relatively  small  and  claims  from  home 
purchasers  have  not  been  excessive.  Un- 
der the  proposed  section  517  the  FHA 
coxild  give  similar  protection  to  families 
purchasing  homes  in  reliance  upon  FHA 
appraisals  and  Inspections.  The  cost  of 
administration  would  be  kept  to  a  mini- 
mum by  making  decisions  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Commissioner  final  and  conclu- 
sive without  resort  to  the  courts. 

Another  bill  to  deal  with  this  problem, 
S.  1200.  introduced  by  Senator  Oruining, 
takes  a  somewhat  different  approach. 
Hearings  have  been  announced  by  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  for  October  17 
and  18.  and  I  very  much  hope  that  the 
bill  now  being  Introduced  can  be  con- 
sidered at  the  same  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  may  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoid. 

The  bill  (S.  2226)  to  authorize  the 
Federal  Housing  Commissioner  to  make 
expendltiu'es  to  correct  substantial  de- 
fects In  one-  to  four-family  dwellings 
covered  by  mortgages  Insured  under  the 
National  Housing  Act,  or  to  compensate 
homeowners  for  such  defects,  introduced 
by  Mr.  JAvrrs,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
V  of  the  National  Housing  Act  1b  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  aection : 

"KXTT^rorrcMxa  to  coiiaicT  om  coBcrKNSATK  roa 

SITBSTANTIAL  DKTECTS    IN    CERTAIN    MORTGAGED 
FEOPIXTIXS 

"Sac.  517.  <a)  The  Ck>miniasloner  U  au- 
thorized, with  respect  to  any  property  Im- 
proved by  a  one-  to  four-family  dwelling 
heretofore  or  hereafter  covered  by  a  mort- 
gage Insured  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
which  he  finds  to  have  substantial  defects, 
to  make  expenditures  for  ( 1 )  correcting  such 
defects;  (2)  paying  the  claims  of  the  owner 
of  such  property  arising  from  such  defects; 
or  (3)  acquiring  tlUe  to  such  property. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  by  regula- 
tions prescribe  the  terms  and  conditions  tin- 
der which  expenditures  and  payments  may 
be  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  section, 


knd  hU  decisions  regarding  such  expendl- 
nirea  c»'  payments,  and  the  conditions  under 
Which  the  same  are  approved  or  disapproved, 
thall  be  final  and  conclusive  and  shall  not 
be  subject  to  Judicial  review." 


ADDITIONAL   EXEMPTION  FOR 
BLIND    DEPENDENT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  an  additional  tax  exemp- 
tion to  a  taxpayer  who  has  a  blind  de- 
pendent. 

Since  January  1,  1948.  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  has  provided  an  extra  ex- 
emption for  the  blind  taxpayer,  which 
presently  would  allow  him  $1,200  Instead 
t)f  $600  of  income  tax  free.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  second  exemption  Is  to  help 
Compensate  the  sightless  for  the  addl- 
iioiial  costs  of  his  handicap.  These  in- 
clude such  items  as  special  tools  and 
devices,  appliances  which  assist  him  in 
Roping  with  his  disability,  and  the  fre- 
Ciuent  necessity  of  hiring  the  assistance 
0f  sighted  persons  to  read  for  him  or 
Otherwise  aid  him.  This  special  exemp- 
tion, of  course,  is  of  use  only  to  the  blind 
^ho  has  income  of  his  own.  the  person 
Who  as  an  adult  has  suflBciently  over- 
Come  his  handicap  to  earn  a  living.  It 
Is  in  the  nature  of  an  "equalizer"  need- 
ed to  help  stretch  his  income,  often  mea- 
ger enough  at  best,  toward  parity  with 
those  of  us  fortunate  enough  to  have 
the  use  of  our  eyes. 

But  there  are  many  blind  who  do  not 
^arn  income  of  their  own,  and  to  whom 
this  special  exemption  is  useless.  Even 
When  they  are  dependents,  children,  or 
Otherwise,  the  taxpayer  who  supports 
them  receives  only  one  exemption.  Yet 
the  dependent  blind  are  as  needy  of  the 
special  and  costly  aids  to  help  In  their 
Adjustment  to  life  In  the  dark  as  are 
those  who  have  already  achieved  the 
4tate  of  financial  independence. 

iThe  parents  of  a  sightless  child  In- 
ur  extraordinary  expenses  on  his  be- 
alf.  As  he  progresses  through  school 
fce  needs.  Increasingly,  supplements  to 
the  parents'  own  help  through  hiring 
others  to  read  to  him.  He  may  need  a 
i>raille  typewriter  and  other  special  aids. 
He  must  be  escorted  to  and  from  school. 
Often  with  mounting  taxi  fares  or  other 
special  costs.     The  extra  costs  are  not 

^st  normal  expenses  incurred  in  acqulr- 
g  an  education,  but  extra  costs  In- 
<iurred  because  of  blindness.  The  extra 
exemption  I  propose  recognizes  that  fact, 
tnd  assists  the  taxpayer  to  meet  those 
0xtra  costs  of  the  handicap, 
i  The  situation  is  not  much  different 
1^  the  case  of  the  dependent  blind  per- 
son who  Is  older,  who  may  be  supported 
Hy  a  son  or  daughter,  or  the  newly  blind 
Who  is  engaged  in  efforts  at  rehabillta- 
tilon.  When  they  step  out  of  the  fa- 
miliar home  environment,  they  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  sighted  person.  If 
the  supporting  relatives  are  working, 
again  there  are  extra  costs. 

Mr.  President,  the  relief  my  bill  would 
^fford  to  taxpayers  with  a  blind  de- 
pendent would  cause  comparatively  little 
loss  to  the  Treasury,  but  it  would  be  a 
Oonslderable  boon  to  the  devoted  guard- 
ians of  these  handicapped.    I  trust  the 


committee  will  favorably  report  and  the 
Senate  will  adopt  this  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wlU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2227)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  grant 
an  additional  income  tax  exemption  for 
a  taxpayer  supporting  a  dependent  who 
is  blind.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Hartke,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


VHISAV  MARKOVIC— INDEFINITE 
POSTPONEMENT  OP  BILL 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lausche,  and  by 
imsmimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  was  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
1981)  for  the  relief  of  Vlllsav  Markovlc. 
and  the  bill  was  indefinitely  postponed. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  FAdLTTIES 
ACT  OF  1963— AMENDMENTS  AND 
CORRECTION  OP  PRINTING  OF 
AMENDMENT  (AMENDMENTS  NOS. 
215  AND  218) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  yester- 
day I  stated  I  proposed  to  offer  certain 
amendments  to  the  Higher  Education 
FaclliUes  Act  of  1963,  H.R.  6143,  when  it 
is  considered  by  the  Senate.  The  amend- 
ments have  two  purposes.  The  first  and 
prlm£iry  purpose  of  the  amendments  is 
to  eliminate  from  eligibility  for  grants  or 
loans  under  the  bill  those  institutions  of 
higher  learning  which  are  In  substance 
owned,  controlled,  or  operated  by  reli- 
gious denominations.  The  second  pur- 
pose is  to  make  it  certain  that  any  tax- 
paper  suing  in  behalf  of  himself  and  all 
other  taxpayers  shall  be  able  to  obtain  a 
decision  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  any 
grant  or  loan  which  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  may  propose  to  make. 

Unfortimately.  In  the  printing  of  one 
of  the  amendments  which  I  presented 
on  yesterday  there  was  inadvertently 
omitted  the  word  "not"  on  line  2,  where 
the  word  "not"  should  have  been  inserted 
between  the  word  "Is"  and  the  word 
"owned". 

In  order  to  obviate  this  mistake,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  i>er- 
mltted  to  present  again  this  particular 
amendment,  designated  as  amendment 
No.  215  to  HU.  6143,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  reprinted  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  in  Its  correct  form  and 
that  it  also  be  reprinted  In  Its  correct 
form  and  allowed  to  lie  on  the  desk. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (No.  215)  was  ordered 
to  be  reprinted,  reprinted  in  the  Record, 
and  to  Ue  on  the  table,  as  follows : 

On  page  88,  line  10.  Insert  the  following 
between  the  word  "institution"  and  the 
semicolon:  "which  is  not  owned,  controlled, 
or  operated  by  a  religious  denomination,  or 
which  has  no  sectarian  religious  require- 
ments applicable  to  Its  students,  to  its  teach- 
ers, or  to  the  members  of  its  controUing 
board  or  trustees". 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  In  addi- 
tion, I  ask  unsuiimous  consent  that  I 
may  submit  a  third  amendment  and 
have  such  third  proposed  amendment 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
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also  printed  for  the  purpose  of  lying  on 
the  desk  imtil  the  bill  Is  considered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  lie 
on  the  desk;  and,  without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  218)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  69,  line  12.  Insert  the  following 
additional  sentence  after  the  word  "individ- 
ual": "The  term  'nonprofit  Institution',  as 
used  In  subsection  (a)(4)  of  sec.  301.  does 
not  include  any  educational  institution 
which  is  owned,  controlled,  or  operated  by  a 
religious  denomination,  or  which  has  any 
sectarian  religious  requirements  applicable 
to  its  students,  to  Its  teachers,  or  to  the 
members  of  its  controlling  board  or  trustees." 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACILITIES 
ACT  OF  1963— AMENDMENTS 
(AMENDMENT  NO.  219) 

Mr.  PROUTY  submitted  amendments. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  6143)  to  authorize  assistance 
to  public  and  other  nonprofit  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  In  financing 
the  construction,  rehabilitation,  or  im- 
provement of  needed  academic  and  re- 
lated facilities  in  undergraduate  and 
graduate  Institutions,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

FLYING  OF  AMERICAN  FLAG  OVER 
U.S.  SHIP  "UTAH"— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuRDicK]  appear  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  (S.  703)  to  provide  for  the  fiying  of 
the  American  fiag  over  the  remains  of 
the  U.S.S.  Utah  In  honor  of  the  heroic 
men  who  were  entombed  In  her  hull  on 
December  7,  1941,  the  next  time  the  bill 
is  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 


PREVENTION  OP  ACCIDENTS  IN 
COAL  MINES — ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd],  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh]  appear  as  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (S.  2203) ,  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further 
for  the  prevention  of  accidents  In  coal 
mines,  at  any  future  printing  of  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  SALE  OF  SURPLUS 
AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  TO 
COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  RESO- 
LUTION 

Mr.    BEALL.     Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous   consent  that  my   name   be 


added  to  S.  Res.  211,  which  relates  to 
the  wheat  Investigation. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  any 
other  Senator  who  wishes  to  have  his 
name  added  may  do  so  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  name  may  be  added  as  an  additional 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  211  at  its 
next  printing. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TARIFF  ACTT  OF 
1930,  RELATING  TO  PAYMENT 
OF  OVERTIME  TO  CUSTOMS  OF- 
FICERS AND  EMPLOYEES— ADDI- 
TIONAL   COSPONSORS    OP   BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  of  September  24.  and  October  1, 
1963,  the  names  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Boccs,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Dodd,  Mr.  Hruska.  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr. 
Long  of  Missouri.  Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  McIn- 
TYRE.  Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Scott. 
Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Yox^jg  of  North  Da- 
kota, and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio  were  added 
as  additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S. 
2173)  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
and  the  act  of  February  13, 1911,  to  elim- 
inate those  provisions  which  require  pay- 
ment to  the  United  States  for  overtime 
services  of  customs  officers  and  employ- 
ees, introduced  by  Mr.  Dominick  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  1963. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES. 
ETC,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
Address    by    Senator    Jennings    Randolph 
delivered  at  dedication  of  Centennial  Road- 
side Park  in  Tucker  County.  W.  Va..  on  Octo- 
ber 6.  1963. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  SOUTH  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  one  of  America's 
finest  newspapers,  has  an  excellent 
Washington  bureau,  staffed  by  good  cor- 
respondents. One  of  these  corresF>ond- 
ents  Is  Richard  Dudman,  who  recently 
wrote  an  article  entitled  "Move  in  Sen- 
ate To  End  U.S.  Aid  Believed  Useful  to 
Kennedy  as  Lever  Against  Vietnam  Re- 
gime." The  article  was  published  In  the 
October  2  Issue.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

MovK  IN  Senate  To  Ehd  U.S.  Aid  Believed 
UsETOL  TO  Kennedy  as  Levee  Against  Viet- 
nam Regime — McNamara  Mission  Cited  as 
Evidence  or  Continuing  Policy  or  "Sink 
OB  Swim  With  Nco  Dinh  Dixm" 

(By  Richard  Dudman) 
Washington.   October   2. — Senator    Prank 
Church's  proposed  resolution  calling  for  a 


cutoff  of  XJB.  aid  to  South  Vietnam  is  con- 
sidered a  mounting  threat  to  the  govern- 
ment of  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem. 

The  Idaho  Democrat  visited  Vietnam  last 
December.  He  says  he  heard  the  same  claims 
of  military  victory,  but  saw  the  same  evi- 
dences of  political  defeat,  that  he  had  wit- 
nessed in  China  as  a  mUitary  intelligence 
officer  when  the  mainland  regime  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek  was  about  to  collapse. 

After  the  Vietnamese  special  forces  and 
secret  police  raided  the  Buddhist  pagodas 
and  arrested  thousands  of  monks  and  stu- 
dents August  21.  Church  introduced  his 
resolution. 

It  says:  "Resolved,  that  It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  unless  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  abandons  policies  of  repres- 
sion against  Its  own  people  and  makes  a  de- 
termined and  effective  effort  to  regain  their 
support,  military  and  economic  assistance  to 
that  Government  should  not  be  continued." 

This  was  Church's  counter  to  the  policy 
of  sink  or  swim  with  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  which 
the  Kennedy  administration  had  adopted 
but  was  reappraising  in  the  light  of  the  gov- 
ernment's dispute  with  the  Buddhists. 

"It  Is  urged  upon  us  that  the  Communist 
presence  In  South  Vietnam  requires  us  to 
support  the  Diem  regime  regardless  of  how 
repugnant  It  becomes  and  irrespective  of  its 
contemptuous  refusal  to  respond  to  our  en- 
treaties," Church  said. 

"To  accept  such  an  argument  Is  to  con- 
cede that  the  great  American  Republic  is  no 
longer  the  master  of  her  own  course  in  South 
Vietnam,  but  has  become  the  servant  of  the 
Mandarin   autocracy   which    governs   there." 

Since  Church  introduced  the  resolution 
September  12,  with  22  cosponsors.  others 
have  Joined  the  group  untU  It  now  stands 
at  33 — almost  one-third  of  the  Senate. 

The  latest  to  sign  as  cosponsors  are  Sena- 
tors Harry  P.  Byrd,  Democrat,  of  Virginia, 
Abraham  Rreicorr.  Democrat,  of  Connecticut, 
and  John  Sherman  Cooper,  Republican,  of 
Kentucky. 

When  he  Introduced  the  resolution.  Church 
asked  that  It  be  held  only  a  week  for  addi- 
tional sponsors.  He  asked  for  prompt  Sen- 
ate action  after  that. 

President  John  P.  Kennedy  has  said  pub- 
licly he  is  against  cutting  off  aid  at  this  time. 
Privately,  the  administration  is  understood 
to  have  welcomed  the  move  as  a  lever  to  use 
to  persuade  Diem  to  make  changes.  Am- 
bassador Henry  Cabot  Lodge  is  understood 
to  have  cited  the  resolution  to  Diem  as  a 
clear  Indication  that  the  United  States  is 
not  prepared  to  support  him  no  matter  what. 

Now.  instead  of  seeking  early  floor  action. 
Church  is  prepared  to  have  the  resolution 
remain  pending.  He  would  seek  a  vote  only 
if  the  President  gave  his  personal  approval, 
because  few  Democrats  would  vote  for  It  If 
they  thought  Mr.  Kennedy  opposed  It. 

The  belief  is  crystallizing  that  the  Presi- 
dent, after  a  period  of  doubt,  has  decided  that 
this  country's  fwllcy  shall  remain  sink  or 
swim  with  Ngo  Dinh  Diem. 

Some  read  that  interpretation  into  his  de- 
cision to  send  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara  to  Vietnam  to  appraise  the  situa- 
tion. The  Department  of  Defense  has  held 
to  the  view  that  the  war  is  gradually  being 
won  and  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  for- 
sake Diem,  regardless  of  his  shortcomings. 
These  persons  say  that  McNamara  could  not 
be  exp>ected  to  return  from  his  week's  tour 
of  inspection  with  any  other  answer. 

If  Mi.  Kennedy  had  leaned  toward  the 
view — apparently  held  by  most  American 
civilians  In  Vietnam — that  Diem  and  his 
brother.  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu,  are  so  unpopular  that 
the  situation  is  beaded  toward  disastrous 
political  defeat,  then  he  would  have  sent 
someone  like  Under  Secretary  of  State  W. 
Averell  Harriman  instead  of  McNamara.  It  is 
argued. 
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Whether  this  interpretation  is  correct,  the 
resolution  remains  a  solid  reminder  that 
US.  patience  la  not  Inexhaustible. 

The  roil  of  signers  may  serve  also  as  a 
barometer  of  Madam  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu's  success 
In  her  forthcoming  3-week  speaking  tour  of 
the  United  States. 

If  she  can  put  over  the  line  that  President 
Kennedy  has  been  misinformed  and  that 
only  a  treasonous  conspiracy  is  critical  of  her 
family's  anti •Communist  government,  it  is 
said,  then  the  list  of  signers  may  shorten 
as  Senators  remove  their  names. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  she  continues  her 
talk  about  "crazy  American  ideas  of  democ- 
racy," Buddhist  priests  barbecuing  them- 
selves, and  young  American  officers  as  little 
soldiers  of  fortxine.  the  list  could  grow  rapidly. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
world  was  once  a^aln  shocked  by  the 
events  which  transpired  in  South  Viet- 
nam last  weekend.  On  Saturday,  yet 
another  Buddhist  monk  committed  sui- 
cide, in  protest  against  the  Diem  govern- 
ment. At  that  dreadful  scene  of  self- 
immolation,  three  American  newsmen, 
legitimately  concerned  with  the  event, 
were  cruelly  beaten  by  the  Vietnamese 
IX)llce. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  bad  enough  when 
the  Diem  government  puts  severe  restric- 
tions on  our  newsmen:  it  is  inexcusable 
when  our  newsmen  are  beaten  and 
abused  in  their  legitimate  attempts  to 
do  their  Jobs.  We  should  demtind  apolo- 
gies from  the  Diem  regime,  punishment 
for  the  police  responsible,  compensation 
for  the  newsmen,  and  ironclad  assur- 
ances that  such  beatings  will  not  occur 
again. 

In  the  issue  of  October  6.  the  New  York 
Times  published  an  excellent  editorial, 
entitled  "Violence  In  Saigon."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  this  editorial 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ViOLZNCZ     IN     S  A  ICON 

Almoet  immediately  after  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  left  South  Vietnam  with  an  optimis- 
tic report  on.  the  war  against  the  Commu- 
nists, the  continued  conflict  between  Pres- 
ident Diem  "8  regime  and  the  Buddhists  and 
other  (^position  elements  has  exploded  into 
new  turmoil.  Another  Buddhist  monk,  the 
sixth  since  June,  had  burned  himself  to  death 
to  protest  the  regime's  repressive  policies  and 
new  student  demonstrations  have  erupted  to 
the  same  purpose. 

The  police  of  President  Diem's  brother 
Nbu  who  sacked  the  Buddhist  pagodas,  are 
now  turning  to  violence  against  American 
press  cOTTespondents.  Three  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  monk's  suicide  were  beaten  by 
pUiinclothesmen  and  one  had  to  be  hos- 
pitalized. Among  the  three  was  our  own 
correspondent,  David  Halberstam,  whose  re- 
sourcefulness and  covirage  in  reporting  the 
facts  about  both  the  war  and  the  internal 
situation  in  Vietnam  have  made  him  the 
target  of  special  criticism  by  the  Nhus.  Ccr- 
respondents  report  events,  they  do  not  make 
them.  In  that  Job  they  are  entitled  to  ade- 
qiiate  facilities  and  above  all  to  personal 
safety.  And  the  American  people  are  en- 
titled to  the  facts  about  a  war  in  which 
American  blood  and  money  is  being  spent. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  newsmen  beaten  was  David  Halber- 
stam.  the  energetic  Times  correspondent 
for  South  Vietnam.  Mr.  Halberstam  and 
John  Sharkey,  of  the  NBC.  were  at- 
tacked when  trying  to  protect  Grant 
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Wolfkill,  also  of  the  NBC.  who  had  just 
token  pictures  of  the  burning  monk. 

Mr.  Halberstam  has  done  first-rate 
work  in  his  reporting  for  the  Times  from 
South  Vietnam,  despite  the  onerous  re- 
strictions placed  upon  newsmen  there. 
Recently.  James  Reston.  Washington  bu- 
reau chief  of  the  New  York  Times,  called 
Halberstam's  reporting  brilliant — truly 
Unusual  praise  when  printed  in  the  col- 
ifmns  of  the  Times.  Halberstam  had 
previously  distinguished  himself  as  a  re- 
liorter  for  the  Nashville  Tennessean  and 
Times  correspondent  in  the  Congo. 

e  has  been  Times  coirespondent  in  Sai- 
gon for  more  than  a  year,  smd  has  been 
c^ne  of  the  three  full-time  American  cor- 
nesiwndents  stationed  in   that  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  his  latest  com- 
mentary— an  article  entitled  "Saigon: 
Failure  To  Solve  Political  Problems  May 
Erode  Will  of  People  To  Press  War." 
Which  was  published  in  the  October  6  is- 
sue of  the  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a(5  follows: 

HE  Cxisis  Over  Vittnam  as  Viewid  in 
Saigon — PAiLtnu:  To  Solve  Political  Prob- 
lems Mat  Erodx  Will  or  People  To  Press 
Wab 

(By  David  Halberstam) 
!  Saigon.  South  Vietnam,  October  5. — There 
wfas,  in  the  midst  of  the  whirlwind  McNa- 
n^ara-Taylor  visit  here,  a  moment  of  restless- 
ntess  when  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Ckiairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were 
late  and  reporters  waited  at  a  tiny  boondock 
airstrip  for  their  arrival.  An  American  offl- 
cfr  was  there  and  he  was  talking  with  the  re- 
porters about  how  tough  it  waa  in  his  area, 
a,  real  see-saw  battle  where  the  Vietcong 
sfemed  to  be  increasingly  formidable. 

Just    the    other    day.    he    noted    80   Vlet- 
n(Eimese  youths  deserted  from  a  hamlet. 
I  Why  was  that?  asked  the  reporters. 
Well,  the  officer  said,  the  youths  In  this 
ea  weren't  very  happy. 
Why?  said  the  reporters. 
Well,  beca\ise  on  palace  orders,   much  of 
e  effort  and  many  of  the  troops  In  the 
ea  were  going  into  the  building  of  four 
laind  development  centers.    But  only  Catho- 
lics are   permitted  in  centers  and  most  of 
the  people  in  the  area  are  Buddhist,  he  said. 

NOT     MENTIONED 

The  anecdote,  as  Arthur  Sylvester  noted 
lajter,  did  not  come  up  at  the  main  VIP 
bi  ieflng. 

South  Vietnam  is  like  this,  a  complex 
ccjuntry  where  there  is  usually  on  the  sur- 
face no  sign  of  political  trouble  at  all.  Even 
tt|e  war  is  nominally  a  war  against  the  Com- 
munist inaurgents.  Yet  it  is  also  Viet- 
nmnese  against  Vietnamese,  a  highly  polit- 
ical war  in  which  the  problem  is  certainly 
nt>t  lack  of  Government  force  or  air  might, 
cdrtalnly  not  lack  of  Government  loud- 
speakers. 

Robert  S.  McNamara  and  Gen.  Maxwell  D. 
Ttylor  are  gone  now,  and  the  prediction  for 
vlptory  is  1966. 

Despite  the  optimistic  date  for  the  Ameri- 
catn  departure  from  this  country,  the  VJ.P. 
visit  is  regarded  here  as  having  been  some- 
wpat  of  a  victory  for  Ambassador  Lodge.  For 
it  Is  believed  here  that  Mr.  Lodge  impressed 
deeply  on  Secretary  McNamara  the  extreme 
seflousness  of  the  political  situation,  the  fact 
that  political  and  military  aspects  could  not 
b«  separated,  and  that  even  the  military  out- 
look was  not  overly  bright. 

{  RISKS  KNOWN 

iProm  now  on,  according  to  sources  here, 
Wkshington  knows  full  well  what  It  ta  walk- 


ing Into  and  what  rUks  It  is  taking.  It  knows 
Just  how  tough  the  political-military  situa- 
tion is  and  that  the  political  part  is  omni- 
present. 

There  was  one  moment  In  the  briefings  by 
Mr.  Sylvester,  a  moment  of  great  importance 
in  discussing  this  war.  It  came  in  the  first 
2  days  when  Mr.  Sylvester  was  most  optimls- 
Uc  and  had  Just  said  that  all  Indices  were 
favorable. 

If  that  were  so,  asked  a  reporter,  perhaps 
there  was  an  explanation  for  one  baffiing 
statistic — that  each  year  the  Government 
wiped  out  atjout  half  the  hard-core  Vietcong 
estimated  to  exist  at  the  beginning  of  that 
year,  only  to  find  at  the  end  of  the  year  there 
were  more  Vietcong  than  ever  before? 

Mr.  Sylvester  said  he  did  not  know  the 
answer,  but  at  any  rate  It  was  a  good 
question. 

It  Is  a  good  question,  one  that  has  eluded 
many  American  senior  advisers  here  now.  Just 
as  in  considerably  different  days  it  eluded 
the  French.  It  is  one  reason  that  this  war 
grinds  on  and  why  even  the  finest  helicopters 
and  finest  advisers  and  finest  rifles  have  their 
limitations.  For  to  some  degree,  probably  a 
large  degree,  this  remains  a  fight  for  men's 
minds  as  well,  a  subtle  Asian  game  in  which 
the  enemy  is  practiced  and  cunning. 

ONE  VIEW 

There  is,  of  course,  one  way  to  look  at 
Vietnam,  and  that  is  that  the  enemy  is  the 
Communists  and  therefore,  the  Idea  la  to  kill 
CommunUts;  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  and  Ngo  Dlnh 
Nhu  are  anti-Communists  and  their  troops 
are  fighting  the  Communists.  AU  this  is  true, 
but  it  Is  not  the  way  the  Vietnamese  look  at 
it.  Nor  do  the  Vietnamese,  even  antl-Com- 
munlst  ones,  feel  that  the  war  is  going  well. 

Rather,  and  this  is  coming  from  sophisti- 
cated anti-Communists  who  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  this  war,  there  is  now  a  fear  that 
this  can  turn  into  an  ugly  meat-grinder  war, 
where  one  side's  military  superiority  is 
matched  against  the  other  side's  political 
superiority.  South  Vietnam's  Vietcong  do 
not  call  themselves  Communist;  they  are 
only  the  critics  of  the  Government's  mis- 
takes, albeit  mistreatment  of  Buddhists  or 
a  greedy  local  official. 

The  sophisticated  anti-Communist  Viet- 
namese now  fear  that  the  Americans  may  be 
setting  the  stage  for  a  frustrating,  elusive 
tyj)e  of  war  where  more  American  prestige 
is  Involved  than  American  control. 

Just  how  much  the  political  affects  the 
war  is  difficult  to  tell.  It  is  not  a  country 
where  entire  regiments  throw  down  their 
weapons,  as  long  as  they  are  paid  and  are  not 
harassed  iinnecessarily.  Nor  is  it  a  country 
where  the  Vietnamese  are  likely  to  turn 
to  Americans  and  note  that  they  will  not 
take  risks  because  they  are  Buddhists  and 
do  not  love  the  Government.  Sometimes 
Vietnam  seems  to  be  more  a  country  of 
impressions  than  of  facts  as  Westerners 
know  facts. 

ICY  REMINDERS 

Yet  in  evaluating  the  political  Impact  on 
the  military,  here  are  some  ley  reminders: 

1.  As  a  general  rule,  the  longer  a  person 
stays  in  Vietnam  the  more  he  becomes  con- 
vinced that  the  political  aspect  is  very  real 
and  very  Important,  that  there  Is  a  direct  re- 
lationship between  the  way  the  Ngo  family 
government  operates  and  some  very  basic 
problems  in  this  war.  This  is  not  simply 
exposure  to  an  admittedly  unhealthy  and 
neurotic  political  atmosphere  in  Saigon,  but 
in  fact  a  product  of  regular  visits  to  the 
coimtryslde  and  a  tracing  back  of  problems 
there  to  political  origins. 

2.  The  more  a  man  stays  here,  the  more 
he  is  apt  to  become  concerned  with  what  he 
considers  the  basic  problem  of  the  Govern- 
ment's reaction  to  its  challenges,  and  come 
to  feel  that  the  fiexlbillty  and  responsiveness 
needed  for  complex  and  cruel  challenge  are 
simply  missing,  as  is  perhaps  an  ability  to 
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place  the  best  possible  personnel  in  the  meet 
difficult  sltxiations. 

There  Is  considerable  pride  at  stake  here, 
and,  be  It  removal  of  the  small  outposts  In 
the  Mekong  Delta,  which  actually  serve  the 
Vietcong  as  weapon  supply  points — or  admis- 
sion of  responsibility  for  the  incident  in  Hue 
last  May  that  started  the  Buddhist  crisis, 
there  is.  In  the  view  of  many  observers,  a 
desperate  absence  of  some  of  the  qualities 
needed  to  win.  There  la  around  the  palace 
today  a  vast  cocoon  of  Intrigue,  suspicion, 
dlstrvist,  separating  the  family  from  what  it 
needs  to  be  told  and  the  people  who  are 
willing  to  teU  it. 

TWO    ASPECTS 

There  are  in  a  war  like  this  two  aspects 
of  the  political  situation  which  are  Impor- 
tant. First  is  the  popularity  of  the  Gov- 
ernment itself.  In  this  situation,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  considered  extremely  Isolated  and 
has  created  a  situation  where  Its  main  and 
perhaps  only  remaining  claim  to  power  is 
through  police-state  methods.  This  Is  cer- 
tainly true  of  governments  throughout  the 
world,  particularly  in  underdeveloped  areas, 
but  most  such  governments  are  not  faced 
with  a  situation  where,  because  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  war,  police  techniques  may  be 
something  of  a  handicap. 

There  has  been  relatively  little  tangible 
evidence  of  any  effect  of  the  Buddhist  crisis. 
Yet  knowledgeable  Vietnamese  say  effect 
cannot  be  underestimated,  that  It  has  al- 
ready affected  the  morale  of  officers  and  civil 
servants. 

SERIOUS    SITUATION 

They  are  reporting,  and  so  are  some  Amer- 
ican Intelligence  and  political  officers,  that 
the  feeling  in  the  countryside  Is  extremely 
serious,  that  the  people  are  more  susceptible 
than  ever  to  Vietcong  propaganda.  Accord- 
ing to  these  sources,  it  is  already  affecting 
the  civil  servants  and  It  Is  becoming  harder 
to  get  civil  servants  to  go  out  In  the  field. 
Similarly,  Vietnamese  are  warning  that  there 
is  a  subtle  change  in  feeling  among  young 
officers  and  less  willingness  to  take  risks. 

These  Vietnamese  are  warning  that,  if 
Americans  are  aware  of  the  Government's 
shortcomings  and  police  methods,  then  the 
Vietnamese  themselves  are  even  more  aware 
of  these  shortcomings.  The  Vietnamese  are 
warning  not  to  underestimate  the  rural  po- 
litical consciovuness,  even  though  for  West- 
eners  there  may  be  few  evident  signs  of  it. 

VOICE  or  AMEUCA 

There  are  people  In  the  villages  with  ra- 
dios— often  given  by  the  United  States  and 
agencies — and  the  peasants  listen  to  the 
Voice  of  America  and  hear  reports  of  the 
Buddhist  and  political  crises.  They  also 
hear  about  the  crises  from  the  Buddhists, 
themselves,  and  from  the  Vietcong,  who 
make  propaganda  from  Saigon's  troubles. 

A  second  aspect  of  the  political  problems 
of  this  country  is  the  way  the  Government 
itself  reacts:  The  way  it  names  commanders 
in  vital  sections  for  political  reasons;  the 
way  it  stamps  its  own  tactical  doctrines  on 
these  commanders,  inhibiting  enterprise,  cre- 
ating in  them  a  fear  of  taking  risks  and  of 
casualties  in  the  field.  The  way  It  starts 
programs  In  one  area  only  to  change  Its 
mind  midway  and  shift  resovirces  to  another 
area. 

HSAVT    nOBTING 

It  is  a  blunt  fact  of  this  war  that  most 
of  the  fighting  is  now  In  the  Mekong  Delta 
region,  where  the  Vietcong  are  becoming 
Increasingly  aggressive  and  well  armed.  Sim- 
ilarly, it  is  a  blunt  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment's commander  of  the  delta  is  a  man 
generally  looked  down  on  by  his  Vietnamese 
military  contemporaries  as  a  political  officer 
sensitive  to  the  palace  winds  and  militarily 
cautious.  It  Is  also  a  blunt  fact  that.  In  the 
past,  American  leverage  in  a  situation  <tf 
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this  sort  has  been  minimal,  either  in  chang- 
ing commanders  or  changing  tactics. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that,  while  some  of  the 
political  problems  of  Saigon  do  not  reach 
to  countryside,  a  government  such  as  this 
does  not  necessarily  create  42  provincial 
chiefs  all  with  an  instinct  for  the  needs  of 
the  people.  There  are  provincial  chiefs  who 
have  that  instinct,  and  in  these  instances 
the  military  and  political  program  often  goes 
well.  But  too  often  these  men  are  the  ex- 
ception, and  too  many  of  the  provincial 
chiefs  have  their  Jobs  chiefly  becaiise  they 
are  loyal  and  only  secondly  under  a  merit 
system. 

MRS.  NHU'S  FATHER  SAYS  AID  CUT 
COULD  INFLUENCE  SAIGON'S  POL- 
ICY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  Tran 
Van  Chuong,  the  former  Vietnamese 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  has 
the  respect  of  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try for  his  courage  In  resigning  his  posi- 
tion, to  protest  the  autocratic  practices 
of  the  Diem  government.  This  decision 
was  made  much  more  difficult  by  the 
fact  that,  in  resigning,  Mr.  Chuong  was 
severing  family  connections,  since  he  is 
the  father  of  Mrs.  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu.  Mrs. 
Chuong,  Mrs.  Nhu's  mother,  also  resigned 
her  position  as  South  Vietnamese  ob- 
server at  the  United  Nations,  at  the  same 
time. 

Although  it  must  be  painful  for  Mr, 
Chuong  to  speak,  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  owe  him  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  presenting  his  analysis  of  events 
in  South  Vietnam.  Mrs.  Nhu  will  receive 
extensive  opportunity  to  present  the 
viewpoint  of  the  Dlem-Nhu  government, 
during  her  visit  to  the  United  States.  It 
is  good  that  a  man  as  knowledgeable 
about  Vietnamese  affairs  as  Mr.  Chuong 
is  willing  to  speak  out  in  order  to  give 
perspective  to  Mrs.  Nhu's  comments.  On 
October  8,  at  the  Harvard  Club  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Chuong  called  for  a  selective 
cut  in  American  aid  to  South  Vietnam, 
saying  that  this  pressure  might  "make 
even  the  present  Government  better."  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a  news 
article  reporting  on  Mr.  Chuong's  speech, 
from  the  October  9  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times,  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From   the  New  York  Times,  Oct.   9,   19631 

Mrs.  Nhu's  Father  Sats  Am  Cur  Could  In- 

ELUENCE  Saigon's  Policy 

South  Vietnam's  former  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  who  is  also  the  father 
of  Mrs.  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu,  called  yesterday  for 
a  "selective"  cut  In  American  foreign  aid  to 
his  country. 

Tran  Van  Chuong  said  that  threats  to  end 
all  such  aid  would  not  be  taken  seriously  in 
South  Vietnam  "because  of  the  effect  such  an 
action  would  have  on  the  war  effort"  against 
the  Communist  Vietcong  guerrillas. 

But  a  selective  cut,  he  said,  might  apply 
enoiigh  pressure  to  "make  even  the  present 
Government  better."  He  did  not  detail  the 
cuts  that  shoxild  be  made. 

The  former  envoy  spoke  at  a  luncheon  at 
the  Harvard  Club  given  by  the  American 
Friends  of  Vietnam.  About  50  persons 
attended. 

Tran  Van  Chuong  resigned  August  22  be- 
cause of  Saigon's  harsh  policy  toward 
Buddhists  and  other  dissenters  against  of- 
ficial policy.  His  wife  resigned  as  the  South 
Vietnamese  otoeerver  at  the  United  Nations. 


He  said  neither  of  them  would  see  their 
daughter  during  her  stay  In  the  United 
States.  They  may,  however,  visit  their  17- 
year-old  granddaughter,  Le  Thuy. 

Tran  Van  Chuong  compared  the  present 
Government  in  Saigon  with  a  physician  who 
says  "the  patient  has  a  heart  attack,  a  tumor 
on  the  brain  and  very  dark  spots  on  the 
lungs,  but  his  feet  and  arms  work  well." 

President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  of  South  Viet- 
nam is  a  "devoted  Roman  Catholic  with  the 
mind  of  a  medieval  Inquisitor,"  he  said,  and 
added  that  there  was  "no  poflslblllty  of  ever 
winning  the  war  under  the  present  regime." 


SALE  OF  WHEAT  TO  RUSSIA 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
according  to  the  morning  newspapers,  it 
seems  fairly  apparent  that  the  Russians 
have  asked  us  for  several  millions  of  tons 
of  American  wheat  It  also  seems  ob- 
vious that  the  Kennedy  administration  is 
about  to  accede  to  this  request,  regardless 
of  what  effect  that  might  have  on  balling 
our  cold  war  enemy  out  of  a  Jam  on  its 
homefront. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  I  believe  it  is 
entirely  possible  for  the  United  States  to 
benefit  from  the  proposed  sale  of  millions 
of  tons  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union — 
provided  the  price  is  right. 

The  price  I  speak  of,  Mr.  President, 
goes  beyond  the  dollars  and  cents  consid- 
eration, even  though  it  is  very  lmp>ortant 
to  the  hard-pressed  American  tajcpayer. 
No,  I  am  speaking  of  a  price  which  could 
weigh  on  the  side  of  freedom.  I  am 
speaking  of  a  price  which  could  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem  of  world  tensions, 
about  which  we  have  heard  so  much  re- 
cent discussion.  It  goes  to  the  need  for 
positive,  demonstrable  action  by  the  So- 
viet Union  to  prove  its  good  faith  in  these 
current  and  rapidly  moving  arrange- 
ments between  East  and  West. 

I  believe  that  Russia  should  Initially  be 
made  to  pay  the  full  U.S.  price  for  the 
wheat,  so  that  our  taxpayers  who  have 
subsidized  the  wheat  at  upwards  of  50 
cents  a  bushel  do  not  have  to  pick  up  a 
part  of  the  Khrushchev  tab. 

But  far  more  important,  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  Mr.  Khrushchev  should  be  m&de 
to  remove  immediately — not  next  year,  at 
a  political  time,  but  immediately — his  So- 
viet troops  and  military  equipment  from 
the  Island  of  Cuba.  I  suggest  this  is  the 
least  price  we  should  charge  for  helping 
out  Mr.  Khrushchev  In  his  hour  of  need. 


TRIP  BY  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  TO 
BILLINGS  AND  GREAT  FAIiS, 
MONT. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
several  weeks  ago.  during  the  trip  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Northwest,  we  in  Montana  were  honored 
to  have  him  stop  at  both  Billings  and 
Great  Falls.  The  people  of  Montana 
as  a  whole,  regardless  of  political  affilia- 
tion, were  highly  pleased  to  see  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  During 
the  course  of  his  speech  at  the  fair- 
grounds in  Billings.  Mont.,  the  President 
paraphrased  Thoreau,  by  saying,  "I 
walk  toward  Montana."  We  appreciate 
very  much  his  sentiments,  his  speeches, 
and  his  presence. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  various  editorials 
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and   articles   which  were  published   in 
Montana  newspapers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials  and   article   were   ordered    to   be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro.  as  follows: 
(From  the  Billings  Gazette.  Sept.  26.  19631 
A  Wakm  Wslcomb  fob  the  Pbesident 

It  wa«  a  gala  occasion  at  ttie  falrgroxinds 
yesterday  when  Billings  welcomed  a  Bmlling 
and  personable  President  Kennedy  who  3 
years  ago  called  on  lis  in  a  bid  for  oiir  votes. 

The  trip  this  time  was  billed  as  nonpoUt- 
Ical.  a  not  unusual  label  for  Presidential 
tours,  but  regardless  of  purpose.  It  was  grati- 
fying to  have  him  with  us  and  hear  what 
he  said  about  developing  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  West. 

Federal  policy  on  resource  development  Is 
vital  to  a  State  lllce  Montana  with  37  percent 
of  lU  land  controlled  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Timber,  mineral,  and  recreation 
resources  on  the  public  domain  provide  Jobs 
for  thousands  of  Montanans  In  the  mining, 
lumbering,  oil,  and  tourist  industries  and 
acco\uit  for  much  of  our  annual  Income. 

Thus  It  was  encouraging  to  hear  and  read 
President  Kennedy's  statement  that  the  Na- 
tion's natural  resources  program  needs  some 
of  the  national  effort  and  purpose  put  Into 
the  development  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

It  was  pleasing,  no  doubt,  to  the  President, 
to  receive  such  a  warm  welcome  upon  his 
arrival  In  Billings.  The  occasion  brought 
Democratic  dignitaries  here  from  through- 
out Montana  as  well  as  Wyoming,  and  should 
be  an  Inspiration  for  party  workers. 


(From   the   Great   Falls   Tribune,    Sept.   26, 
1963] 

Land  or  SminKG  Mottntains  Bids  thz 
Pbxsidxnt  Welcomx 

We  are  happy  to  Join  In  the  enthusiastic 
welcome  that  all  Montana  is  extending  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  We  are 
ai^reclatlve  of  his  Inclusion  of  Great  Falls 
on  his  spealLlng  schedule.  We  regret  only 
that  the  pressure  of  ills  responsiblUtiee  does 
not  permit  iilm  to  stay  longer.  Many  have 
found  surcease  from  stresses  among  the 
mountains,  streams,  and  forests  of  our  Treas- 
ure State's  recreation  wonderland. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  President 
Kennedy  sho\iid  have  started  his  conserva- 
tion tour  by  stopping  in  Pennsylvania  to 
dedicate  the  ancestral  home  of  Gifford  Pin- 
cbot  to  the  further  service  of  conservation. 
Pinciiot,  first  CUef  of  the  Forest  Service, 
and  adviser  to  President  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
was  America's  fc»-emoflt  conservationist. 

Pinchot  once  said:  "A  nation  deprived  of 
liberty  may  win  It.  a  nation  divided  may 
reunite,  but  a  nation  whose  natural  resources 
are  destroyed  must  inevitably  pay  the  pen- 
alty of  poverty,  degradation  and  decay." 

It  Is  also  fitting  that  the  President  should 
have  included  Montana  in  his  conservation 
tour.  Montanans  have,  since  our  early  pio- 
neers cleared  the  frontier,  always  thoxight 
and  acted  to  conserve  our  valued  land  and 
water  riches.  Hence,  we  can  readily  appre- 
ciate the  development  of  the  Mew  Frontier 
in  conservation,  reclamation,  and  recreation 
which  President  Kennedy  so  vigorously 
espouses. 

So  the  President's  plea  to  preserve  our 
national  heritage  will  find  sympathetic 
bearers.  And  seeing  at  firsthand  how  much 
our  Land  of  the  Shining  Mountains  has  to 
offer  should  give  him  an  increased  aware- 
ness of  Montana's  important  role  in  his 
program. 

[From  the  Montana  Standard-Post.  Sept.  29, 

1963] 

PKXsmxMT's   Vision — Montanans    Enjoy 

Shasino  It 
When  President  John  F.  Kennedy  said  in 
Great  Falls  that  he  would  like  to  make  the 
Northwest  of  which  Montana  is  a  part  "a 


sarden  to  attract  people  from  all  over  the 
united  States  and  the  world,"  he  was  not 
{thinking  of  a  rose  garden. 

What  he  tiad  In  mind  appears  in  other 
p&TXs  of  his  Great  Falls  speech — something 
knore  on  the  order  of  a  vegetable  garden, 
'which  combines  beauty  to  delight  the  eye 
'with  productivity  to  satisfy  more  material 
appetites. 

The  President  spoke  of  harnessing  rivers, 
reclaiming  and  irrigating  land;  of  a  "part- 
nership" in  which  farmers  and  Government 
"will  Improve  this  rich  land  through  sci- 
ence." 

He  related  Northwest  development  with 
the  kind  of  world  which  would  result  from 
easing  of  tensions  between  the  United  States 
land  the  Soviet  Union,  a  world  of  continuing 
competition  "in  the  fields  of  productivity, 
education,  economic  growth,  culture,  and 
(happiness." 

We  have  had  Presidents  who  did  not  seem 
Ito  know  exactly  where  Montana  is,  what  it 
contains,  what  could  t>e  done  with  it  and 
lor  It.  This  one — and  we  have  to  believe 
bis  information  stems  in  large  part  from 
Imembers  of  our  congressional  delegation 
^who  obviously  have  his  ear — came  to  our 
State  with  realization  of  its  size,  its  re- 
sources, and  its  potentialities. 

From  that  knowledge  the  President  pro- 
jects a  vision  which  Montanans  enjoy  shar- 
ing with  him. 

lv>  materialize  that  vision  remains  prl- 
3narily  the  task  of  Montanans  themselves. 
In  one  area  of  that  task,  the  President  offers 
a  "partnership."  a  proper  offer  from  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  Nation  of  which  MonUna 
Is  a  part. 

But  those  who  have  planned  and  created 
Igardens  know  well  enough  that  the  indls- 
Ipensable  ingredient  In  productivity  is  good, 
bard  digging. 

The  gardener  may  or  may  not  have  a  rich 
uncle  who  wishes  him  well  and  admires  his 
work  and  would  like  to  contribute  some- 
thing, but  the  hands  of  the  rich  uncle  sel- 
dom fit  the  handle  of  the  spade,  the  rake, 
and  the  hoe. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  President  leaves 
with  us  not  the  prospect  of  what  he  can  do 
for  us.  but  the  vision  which  he  shares  with 
■us  of  what  we  could  do  for  ourselves,  perhaps 
with  some  help  given  freely  or  at  a  fair 
price. 


From  the  Helena  Independent  Record.  Sept. 
36, 1963) 
WELCoirt  TO  President  Kennedy 
Montana  Is  honored  by  having  as  its  distin- 
guished   gnest   today   the  President   of  the 
United  States. 

We  think  that  citizens  of  all  political  be- 
liefs  are  putting  aside  their  differences  to 
Igive  President  Kennedy  a  real  western  greet- 
ing. 

The  visit  of  a  President  Is  not  a  common 
occurrence  and  the  Treasure  State  should  go 
all  out  to  show  that  we  are  glad  that  Mr. 
Kennedy  is  here  and  we  hope  that  he  comes 
again. 

The  fact  that  we  are  off  the  beaten  path 
Is  what  makes  the  visit  so  rare.  In  these 
days  of  air  transport  the  small  communities 
See  less  and  less  of  the  great  and  near  great 
personalities  of  the  day. 

Time  was  when  the  President  traveled  by 
train  and  he  coiildn't  get  across  this  vast 
domain  without  having  to  make  a  number 
of  stops.  That  was  why  the  ordinary  citizen 
out  here  in  the  sticks  proliably  saw  more  of 
the  Roosevelts.  Wilson,  Coolidge,  Hoover,  and 
the  other  Presidents  of  the  last  generation 
than  they  do  of  those  who  soar  throiigh  the 
stratosphere. 

In  that  day,  too.  our  fishing  streams  could 
compete  as  an  attraction,  but  today  one  must 
^ave  a  seashore  and  a  saltwater  yacht  basin 
in  order  to  attract  Presidential  vacationers. 


But  let  us  hope  that  our  pleasant  fall 
weather  continues  for  another  24  hours  and 
perhaps  we  will  make  such  an  Impression 
on  Mr.  Kennedy  that  he  will  want  to  come 
back  oftener  and  stay  longer. 

And  so.  Just  for  today,  we  Join  the  thou- 
sands of  Montanans  who  are  extending  a 
nonpoUtical  welcome  to  their  own  President.  , 


[From  the  Montana  Standard,  Sept.  29.  1963] 

J.F1C.    Saw    Montana's   Best    Pace 

(By  Thomas  E.  Mooney) 

Great  Palls. — The  Big  Sky  country  put 
its  best  autumn  face  forward  Thiu'sday 
when  President  Kennedy  paid  his  second 
visit  In  as  many  days  to  the  Treasure  State. 

And  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Mon- 
tanans sat  in  80' -plus  September  sun  for 
hours  to  see  and  hear  the  Chief  Executive 
of  the  country  in  an  appearance  here.  He 
spoke  in  Billings  Wednesday. 

CAY.     COLORFUL.     POLITE 

Many  in  the  stadium  crowd — t>e8t  esti- 
mate In  my  opinion  was  about  15,000  per- 
sons— sat  under  the  warm  sun  for  nearly  2 
hours,  awaiting  the  Chief  Executive's  ar- 
rival. It  was  a  gay  crowd,  colorful,  enthusi- 
astic, and  polite.  Scores  of  police,  highway 
patrolmen,  deputy  sheriffs,  and  special  offi- 
cers lined  the  route  of  the  auto  cavalcade 
from  the  airport  to  the  stadium  and  were 
on  duty  inside  the  stadium  itself. 

Temporary  fencing  was  strategically 
placed  in  the  stadium,  sei>aratlng  a  1.600- 
seat  reserved  section  from  the  rest  of  the 
football  field.  The  reserved  area  faced  the 
speaker's  stand,  as  did  a  special  stand  for 
photographers.  Added  to  the  members  of 
the  professional  picture- taking  ccht>8  were 
hundreds  of  amateurs  who  snapped  shots 
from  here  and  there  as  the  program 
developed. 

The  crowd,  huge  for  Montana,  enjoyed  the 
warm  sunshine  and  presented  a  gala  air. 
One  was  Impressed  with  a  feeling  that  many 
of  them — and  some  had  come  100  miles  or 
nvore — Just  wanted  to  see  the  President. 
There  were  indications  that  it  really  didn't 
matter  too  much  what  the  President  said — 
the  mere  fact  that  he  was  in  Montana  on  a 
glorious  autumn  day  was  sufficient. 

There  were  cries  of,  "There  he  is.  there  he 
is"  when  the  Presidential  party  drove  into 
the  stadlxim  with  its  motorcycle  escort. 
There  was  a  craning  of  necks  as  the  big 
crowd  stood  in  a  spirit  of  welcome — not  a 
wildly  enthusiastic  weetem  welcome,  but  an 
applause-filled,  spontaneous  welcome  lor  the 
Nation's  leader. 

RXNAGEBS    HEARD 

The  latter  was  compounded  by  the  scores 
and  scores  of  shrill-voiced  teenagers  and  sub- 
teenagers,  who  made  up  a  big  portion  of  the 
stadium  crowd. 

The  reserved  section  held  State  dignitaries, 
other  than  those  who  were  with  the  official 
party.  It  also  included  legislators,  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  county  Democratic 
officials,  former  lawmakers,  many  Republi- 
cans, and  Just  Montanans  in  general. 

Applause  for  those  on  the  speakers'  stand, 
who  included  congressional  delegation  mem- 
bers Mansfield.  Metcalf.  and  Olsen,  as  well 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Stewart 
Udall.  and  Gov.  Tim  Babcock,  was  rather 
evenly  divided — although  the  audience  con- 
tinually had  to  strain  to  hear  what  was  said, 
due  to  use  of  a  loudspeaker  system  that  cer- 
tainly left  much  to  be  desired. 

Other  than  the  President,  the  loudest  ap- 
plause seemed  to  be  for  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
field, who  always  draws  a  popular  reception 
in  bis  home  State. 

tooth  and  orack 

I,  like  many  of  my  friends  who  sat  In  the 
reserved  section,  was  Impressed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's extremely  youtliful  appearance,  his 
grace  in  meeting  the  youngsters  in  the  audi- 
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ence,  his  tact  in  stopping  tiie  auto  caravan 
as  it  was  about  to  leave  the  stadium  to  chat 
with  the  former  Democratic  Chairman,  Harry 
J.  McGregor,  wiu>  sat  in  a  wheelchair. 

I  must  confess  tiiat  much  of  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  was  lost  to  me.  By  straining, 
I  could  hear  parts  here  and  there.  But  his 
delivery  was  sincere  and  he  frequently  was 
Interrupted  by  applause. 

TEXT   ICNOKXD 

Since  he  departed  almost  completely  from 
his  original  text,  he  presented  something  of 
a  problem  to  several  of  the  newsmen  in  the 
Presidential  party. 

Only  a  few  of  the  newsmen  actiially  re- 
ported what  was  l>elng  said  in  Great  Falls. 
One  unbiased  listener  told  me  later  he  was 
amazed  at  the  difference  between  early  re- 
ports of  the  Friday  afternoon  appearance  and 
the  actual  speech  itself. 

The  whole  crowd  appeared  to  liave  enjoyed 
the  day.  The  cloudless  sky,  the  hot  sun.  the 
gentle  breeze  wlilch  occasionally  stirred 
leaves  on  trees  in  nearby  yards  and  parks, 
all  added  to  the  festive  air. 

And  as  the  Kennedy  cavalcade  pulled  out 
of  the  stadium,  there  arose  from  the  crowd 
a  single,  youthful,  female  voice: 

"Goodby,  Jack." 


PROMISING  DEVELOPMENTS  IN 
FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  In 
recent  years  the  American  people  and 
Congress  have  been  quite  properly  con- 
cerned by  the  reluctance  of  many  of  the 
prosperous  free  nations  to  accept  a  fair 
share  of  the  burden  of  assisting  the  de- 
veloping countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America.  We  have  felt,  quite 
rightly,  that  other  advanced  free  nations 
have  no  less  at  stake  than  we  in  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  poorer  coun- 
tries under  free  institutions.  Again  and 
again,  we  have  Micouraged  our  free  world 
partners  to  Join  us  in  a  cooperative  ef- 
fort in  the  field  of  foreign  aid. 

Their  response,  though  not  yet  ade- 
quate, is  nonetheless  encouraging. 
Year  by  year,  many  of  the  industrial 
countries  of  the  free  world  have  been 
providing  a  growing  volume  of  develop- 
ment assistance  on  increasingly  liberal 
terms.  This  assistance  has  laeen  provid- 
ed both  through  bilateral  programs  and 
through  the  international  lending  insti- 
tutions. 

I  wish  today  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  two  recent  documents 
which  illustrate  this  encouraging  trend: 
A  white  paper  issued  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment showing  the  increasing  efforts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  field  of 
foreign  aid  and  a  speech  delivered  by 
George  D.  Woods,  president  of  the  World 
Bank,  the  International  Finance  Corpo- 
ration, and  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  pointing  out  the  sig- 
nificant contributions  and  still  greater 
prospects  of  these  institutions. 

The  British  white  paper  issued  in 
September  1963,  points  out  that  Great 
Britain's  aid  program  doubled  in  size 
between  1957-58  and  1961-62.  Dis- 
bursements totaled  $414  million  in 
1962-63  and  it  is  estimated  that  they  will 
total  between  $504  million  and  $616  mil- 
lion in  1963-64.  In  addition,  Britain 
intends  to  extend  the  maximum  repay- 
ment period  for  loans  from  25  to  30  years, 
with  grace  periods  of  up  to  10  years,  and 
also,  in  certain  instances,  to  waive  in- 


terest payments  and  defer  capital  repay- 
ments for  a  period  of  7  years. 

The  amounts  of  British  aid  are,  of 
course,  small  in  proportion  to  those  of 
the  United  States  and  the  loan  terms 
are  less  liberal.  The  direction  of  the 
British  aid  program,  however,  is  encour- 
aging— toward  considerably  greater 
amounts  on  increasingly  generous  terms. 

In  his  speech  before  the  boards  of 
governors  of  the  international  lending 
institutions  on  September  30,  President 
Woods  welcomed  the  willingness  of  the 
capital-exporting  countries  to  increase 
their  contributions  in  support  of  the 
International  Development  Association, 
which  will  enable  IDA  to  operate  at  a 
higher  level.  Calling  for  expanded  ef- 
forts in  the  fields  of  industry,  agricul- 
ture, and  technical  assistance  to  educa- 
tion in  the  less  developed  countries.  Mr. 
Woods  urged  the  board  of  governors  to 
"take  the  fullest  possible  advantage  of 
the  strong  financial  position  in  which 
the  Bank  now  finds  itself.  We  should 
not  hoard  our  strength,"  he  said,  "we 
should  use  it."  Mr.  Woods  called  spe- 
cifically for  more  liberal  lending  terms, 
with  longer  grace  periods  and  longer 
repayment  periods. 

These  developments  and  prospects  In 
the  foreign  aid  efforts  of  our  free  world 
partners  should  encourage  us  to  sustain 
our  own  efforts  in  this  important  area 
of  our  foreign  policy.  I  commend  par- 
ticularly to  my  colleagues'  attention  the 
following  excerpt  from  President  Woods' 
speech: 

So  far  as  the  capital-exporting  countries 
are  concerned,  each  year  a  little  more  of  their 
growing  strength  is  put  at  the  disposal  of 
the  developing  world.  The  flow  of  devel- 
opment assistance  now  comes  from  more 
sources  than  ever  before;  it  is  better  coor- 
dinated than  In  the  past;  and,  over  the  last 
5  years,  the  amount  of  assistance  lias  risen 
by   more   than   60  percent. 

Ibis  aid  needs  to  be  continued,  and  on  an 
increasing  scale.  Equally  important,  the 
terms  on  which  it  is  provided,  although  now 
somewhat  better  than  in  the  past,  stUl  need 
to  be  Improved.  Tbe  efforts  of  the  Bank  and 
IDA  to  alleviate  the  problems  posed  by  the 
debt  structure  of  our  less  developed  mem- 
bers win  be  of  little  avail  unless  bilateral 
aid  is  more  generally  available  on  terms  re- 
flecting the  recipients'  legitimate  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  summary  of  the  British 
White  Paper,  "Aid  to  Developing  Coun- 
tries." provided  by  British  Information 
Services,  and  also  the  text  of  President' 
George  D.  Woods*  address  of  Septem- 
ber 30  to  the  Boards  of  Governors  of  the 
World  Bank,  International  Finance  Cor- 
poration, and  International  Develop- 
ment Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary and  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From   the  British   Record.    Sept.  20,    1963] 
Aid  to  Developing  Coumtriks 

A  Government  white  paj)er  "Aid  to  Devel- 
oping Countries,"  was  published  on  Septem- 
ber 17,  the  first  since  1960  to  give  a  compre- 
hensive  account  of  Britain's   aid   program.' 


1  Cmnd.  2147,  "Aid  to  Developing  Coun- 
tries," price  60  cents.  The  previous  white 
paper  was  Cmnd.  974,  "Assistance  from  the 
United  Kingdom  for  Overseas  Development," 
of  Mar.  14,  1960.    Price,  30  cents. 


This  supplement  sets  out  tbe  main  points  of 
the  white  paper. 

Tbe  difference  between  tbe  standards  of 
living  in  the  industrialized  and  tbe  develop- 
ing nations  has  Increased  rather  than  dimin- 
ished, and  the  task  at  helping  tbe  developing 
nations  must  continue  xintU  such  time  as 
they  can  achieve  a  self-sustained  economic 
growth.  In  this  task  the  principal  donors 
are  tbe  Industrialized  nations  of  tbe  free 
world.  This  total  flow  of  resources  from 
these  nations  Is  cxirrently  running  at  nearly 
$8.4  billion  a  year,  of  which  some  $5.6  bUlion 
comes  from  public  funds.  Ibe  United  States 
of  America  contributes  well  over  half  of  this 
sum:  the  other  principal  donors  being  Brit- 
ain, France,  and  Germany. 

PKIVATX    QrVXSTMXKT 

The  British  private  investor  has  played  a 
leading  pert  in  tbe  economic  developcnent  of 
the  world;  for  example,  tbe  development  of 
America,  North  and  South,  owed  much  to 
funds  invested  from  Britain.  British  invest- 
ment still  plays  a  vigorous  part  In  the  growth 
of  developing  nations,  the  level  of  British  in- 
vestment being,  In  relation  to  the  national 
Income,  among  the  highest  In  tbe  world.  Of 
some  $840  million  a  year  Invested  overseas, 
something  like  half  is  Invested  in  leas  devel- 
oped countries,  mainly  in  tbe  Common- 
wealth. This  does  not  Include  private  com- 
mercial credits  extended  to  oversea  im- 
porters. 

BILATXaAL    GOVEXNMXNT    AID 

Britain's  abUlty  to  maintain,  and  perhaps 
increase,  the  size  of  lU  aid  program  de- 
pends on  the  soundness  of  Its  domestic  econ- 
omy. Tbe  large,  increasing  calls  for  im- 
proved social  services  and  amenities  and  tbe 
cost  of  defense  constitute  a  formidable  bur- 
den on  domestic  expenditure.  In  addition. 
Government  expenditure  overseas  is  running 
at  $1.4  billion  a  year,  one  of  the  largest  Items 
being  the  substantial  disbursement  of  eco- 
nomic aid  to  developing  countries. 

Since  the  war,  Britain  has  disbursed  a  total 
of  $3.8  biUion  In  oversea  aid.  Disburse- 
ments in  1961-62  totaled  $448  million  and  in 
1962-63,  $414  million;  the  best  estimate  for 
1963-64  is  somewhere  between  $604  and  $616 
million.  The  British  aid  program  doubled 
In  size  between  1957-68  and  1961-62.  This 
Is  tbe  fastest  rate  of  growth  of  any  sector  of 
Government  expenditure  of  comparable  slse. 
The  amount  of  aid  that  can  be  provided  de- 
pends primarily  on  tbe  balance-of-payments 
position,  but  annual  expendittire  on  aid  is 
now  large  enough  to  have  implications  for 
the  budget  as  well  as  for  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments and,  In  deciding  what  It  can  afford  to 
spend  on  aid,  tbe  GoTemment  has  to  take 
Into  account  tbe  trend  In  ptlbllc  expendi- 
ture as  a  whole  and  tbe  general  state  of  the 
economy.  Aid  tied  to  purchases  of  British 
goods  and  services,  especially  when  there  Is 
surplus  industrial  capacity,  imposes  less  of 
a  charge  on  the  balance  of  payments  than 
untied  aid  which  can  be  spent  anywhere. 
Tbe  part  of  British  capital  aid  that  is  for- 
mally tied  consists  of  loans  to  Independent 
countries  of  tbe  Commonwealth  and  to  for- 
eign countries.  This  represents  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  total  expenditure  on  aid.  Tbe 
remainder  of  British  capital  aid  consists  of 
loans  and  grants  to  colonial  territories  and 
of  grants  to  some  newly  Independent  Com- 
monwealth countries  and  one  or  two  foreign 
countries.  It  amounts  to  rather  more  than 
half  of  aU  aid  expenditure  at  present.  Brit- 
ish muitUateral  aid  is  not  tied.  Although 
BrlUsb  aid  Is  tied  in  part,  tbe  Government 
is  prepared  to  Join  in  any  gen\ilne  Interna- 
tional move  toward  the  untying  of  aid. 

Notwithstanding  the  argument  in  favor  of 
untied  aid.  there  are  occasions  when  it  is 
sensible  for  an  Industrialized  nation  to  fi- 
nance tbe  supply  ot  aid  from  surplus  pro- 
ductive capacity.  Ibe  British  Oovemment 
has  recently  taken  steps  to  do  tills,  as  a 
temporary  measure,  and  eometblng  like  $42 
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million  of  additional  aid  h»s  recently  been 
offered  under  such  arrangements. 

Rather  more  than  baU  of  Britain's  aid 
expenditure  takes  the  form  of  outright  grants 
and  about  80  percent  of  Brltlab  loans  have 
been  made  available  for  periods  of  30  yean 
or  more,  at  a  rate  of  Interest  at  which  the 
Government  Itself  can  borrow,  plus  a  small 
service  charge.  Hitherto,  the  maximum 
period  has  been  35  years,  with  7  jrears  grace 
before  repayment  starts.  For  the  future, 
Britain  will.  In  suitable  cases,  make  loans  for 
up  to  80  years,  with  grace  periods  before 
repayment  of  up  to  10  years.  Further.  In  se- 
lected cases,  the  Government  Is  prepared  to 
waive  Interest  for  the  flrst  7  years  as  well  as 
deferring  capital  repayments.  Concessions 
of  this  sort  would  reduce  from,  say,  5'i  to 
below  3  percent,  the  effective  rate  of  Interest 
on  a  36-year  loan.  But  these  facilities  can 
be  offered  only  where  they  are  absolutely 
necessary;  If  they  were  offered  widely.  It 
might  Impair  Britain's  ability  to  maintain 
its  expenditure  on  aid. 

CAprrAL  AID 
Aid  to  colonial  territories 
Assistance  to  the  dependent  territories 
must  be  the  first  charge  on  the  British  aid 
program.  Bilateral  aid  to  colonial  territories 
roae  from  9161  million  In  105&-W  to  over 
t367  million  In  1961-63.  In  1962-63  It  was 
tl70  million.  (Since  the  last  white  paper 
was  published  In  1960.  9  territories  then 
dependent  have  become  Independent.)  As- 
sistance takes  several  forms:  Budgetary 
assistance  Is  given  to  a  numt>er  of  ter- 
ritories which,  for  lack  of  revenue,  cannot 
maintain  a  reasonable  level  of  administra- 
tion and  resources  without  outside  assist- 
ance. Over  20  territories  are  currently  re- 
ceiving grants  totaling  some  $36  million  a 
year.  Assistance  under  the  Colonial  De- 
velopment and  Welfare  Acts  Is  provided  to 
supplement  specific  projects  or  general  de- 
velopment programs  drawn  up.  and  partly 
financed,  by  the  colonial  governments.  Aid 
may  take  the  form  of  outright  grants  or  of 
loans.  Borne  9882  million  have  been  allo- 
cated between  1946  and  1964  In  respect  of 
specific  colonial  development  and  welfare 
schemes.  A  further  970  million  has  been 
added  for  the  period  up  to  March  1966.  The 
Commonwealth  Development  Corp..  estab- 
lished as  a  public  company  In  1948  (then 
the  Colonial  Development  Corp.) .  undertakes 
the  financing  on  a  commercial  basis,  on  Its 
own  or  Ln  association  with  private  enterprise, 
of  a  wide  range  of  projects  within  the  de- 
pendent territories  and  In  those  Common- 
wealth territories  that  have  become  Inde- 
pendent since  the  passing  of  the  act.  Long- 
term  advances  outstanding  at  the  end  of 
1962  totaled  about  9257.6  million. 

Aid  to  independent  Commonwealth  countries 

The  pace  at  which  colonial  territories 
have  moved  toward  Independence  has  quick- 
ened In  recent  years  and  the  timing  of  each 
move  has  been  determined  primarily  by  po- 
litical factors.  Some  emerging  territories 
have  faced,  and  are  facing,  difficult  economic 
problems.  Dependent  territories  must  have 
first  call  on  the  available  resources,  but  Brit- 
ain is  determined  to  assist  independent 
countries  for  which  she  was  formerly  re- 
sponsible Insofar  as  she  is  able.  At  the 
time  of  Independence  it  is  customary  for  the 
British  Government  to  offer  a  financial  set- 
tlement to  Include  an  amount  which  broad- 
ly reflects  what  the  territory  would  have  re- 
ceived under  the  current  colonial  develop- 
ment and  welfare  loan  had  It  not  become  in- 
dependent; Independent  countries  may  also 
receive  loans  for  the  purchase  of  goods  and 
services  under  the  Export  Guarantees  Act; 
the  Conunon wealth  Development  Corp.  (see 
above)  is  now  empowered  to  Invest  In  all 
countries  In  which  It  could  Invest  when  they 
were  dependent  territories.  To  supplement 
these  soiirces  a  new  policy  of  commonwealth 
assistance  loans  was  Introduced  In  1958.  As 


a  result  of  the  new  facilities  now  available 
and  of  the  accelerated  move  toward  Inde- 
pendence, British  capital  loans  to  Independ- 
ent Commonwealth  countries  rose  from 
910.0  million  In  1957-68  to  9145.6  million  In 
1962-63. 

The  following  are  examples  of  assistance 
given  during  recent  years  to  certain  inde- 
pendent Commonwealth  countries:  British 
pledges  in  respect  of  loans  to  India  since 
the  beginning  of  her  third  5-year  plaui  ( 1961- 
65)  amount  to  9350  million;  between  1959 
and  1962  the  British  Government  made  loans 
to  Pakistan  totaling  998  million;  the  Brit- 
ish contribution  to  the  Indus  Basin  Devel- 
opment Fund,  organized  under  the  auspices 
of  the  International  Bank,  Is  $58  million; 
since  1950.  Britain  has  contributed  over  9840 
million  in  capital  aid,  apart  from  some  $25 
million  In  technical  assistance,  under  the 
Colombo  plan,  which  began  as  a  Common- 
wealth initiative  and  now  embraces  all  the 
developing  countries  in  south  and  southeast 
Asia;  a  tied  loan  of  some  914  million  was  ad- 
vanced toward  the  Volta  hydroelectric 
scheme  in  Ghana;  Britain  has  provided  over 
989.6  million  in  loans  to  Nigeria  since  the 
became  independent  in  1960;  assistance  to 
Sierra  Leone  has  totaled  918.2  million;  to 
Tanganyika  $54  million,  over  half  in  out- 
I  right  grants;  to  Uganda  over  936  million; 
the  East-Africa  Common  Services  Organlza- 
I  tion  has  been  lent  some  917  million  and  aid 
I  to  Cyprus  since  1960  has  amounted  to  some 
954  million.  In  May  1960  the  Commonwealth 
Economic  Consultative  Council  decided  to 
set  up  a  special  Commonwealth  African  as- 
sistance plan  to  focus  attention  on  aid  and 
to  help  raise  the  st.andard  of  life  in  the  less 
developed  Commonwealth  countries  in  Africa. 

i4td  to  foreign  countries 

Bilateral  aid  to  non-Commonwealth  coun- 
tries rose  from  928  8  million  in   1957-58  to 
!942   million    in    1962-63.      Much   of   this   aid 
j  still  goes  to  countries  with  whom  Britain  has 
I  historical  links,  such  as  Jordan.    In  the  past 
3  years,  however,  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion has  been  broadened.     Surplus  capacity 
loans  totaling  910.8  million  have  been  offered 
:  in   recent   months   to  Chile,    the   Cameroon 
1  Republic,    Algeria,    Senegal,   Syria,   Afghani- 
stan. Vietnam,  and  Korea.    Laos  has  received 
a  grant   of  910.1  million,  and  the  Sudan  a 
loan  of  914  million.     Nepal  is  being  granted 
$2  8   million,    together   with    a    loan   of   92.2 
million,   mainly  for  electrification.     A  loan 
of   910.8   million    is    being   made   to  Turkey 
under  the  aegis  of  the  OECD  consortium. 

TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

For  most  developing  countries,  capital  aid 
in  Itself  Is  not  sufficient  to  insure  economic 
and  social  progress;  they  also  need  technical 
skills,  and  assistance  with  training  their 
people  in  these  skills.  In  1961  the  Govern- 
ment set  up  the  department  of  technical 
cooperation  to  coordinate  and  direct  British 
activities  In  this  field.  Technical  assistance 
Is  now  being  provided  to  over  100  countries. 
Expenditure,  including  contributions  to  in- 
ternational agencies  but  omitting  the  ex- 
penses of  the  DTC,  is  estimated  at  984  mil- 
lion in  1963-64.  a  more  than  sixfold  In- 
crease since  1957-58. 

The  oversea  service  aid  scheme,  by  which 
Britain  assists  dependent  territories  to  retain 
the  services  of  experienced  British  officials 
after  gaining  independence,  accounts  for 
about  half  the  present  expenditure  on  tech- 
nical assistance.  Some  15,400  officials  are 
covered  by  the  scheme.  In  1962  the  Govern- 
ment decided  that  the  future  recruitment 
of  administrators,  technicians,  doctors,  etc., 
could  be  more  effectively  arranged  by  taking 
people  for  limited  periods  of  service  overseas 
rather  than  as  members  of  a  career  oversea 
service.  Recruitment  Is  handled  by  the  DTC 
In  cooperation  with  other  Government  agen- 
cies. A  total  of  1,637  appointments  were 
made  in  1962.  Substantial  support  is  given 
to  societies  sending  young  people  for  volun- 


tary service  overseas.  In  1963,  250  graduates 
and  300  school-leavers  are  going  abroad.  In 
1964  the  numbers  will  be  800  and  300  resx>ec- 
tively.  Developing  countries  attach  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  development  of 
educational  systems  at  all  levels.  Britain 
helps  by  advice;  by  aid  and  equipment  (in 
cooperation  with  British  Industry  $1.8  mil- 
lion is  being  provided  for  equipment  for  the 
Delhi  College  of  Engineering);  by  assisting 
with  the  teaching  of  English;  by  the  supply 
of  teachers  In  general  (some  750  nonuni- 
versity  teachers  left  Britain  In  1961-62  to 
work  in  developing  countries,  and  the  num- 
bers have  increased  since  then);  and  with 
facilities  for  study  In  Britain  (there  are  more 
than  60,000  full-time  oversea  students  In 
Britain,  two-thirds  of  them  from  developing 
countries).  The  Government  also  gives  sig- 
nificant support  for  research  bearing  on 
economic  and  social  problems.  In  the  cur- 
rent financial  year  the  cost  Is  over  95.6  mil- 
lion. Experts  in  the  field  of  medicine  are 
recruited  for  service  overseas  and  oversea 
students  trained  in  British  medical  schools. 
Assistance  Is  given  In  agriculture.  In  the 
carrying  out  of  topographical  and  geological 
surveys  and  In  the  preparation  of  develop- 
ment projects  and  programs.  Close  contact 
Is  maintained  with  such  agencies  as  the 
Working  Group  on  Technical  Cooperation  of 
the  CECD's  Development  Assistance  Com- 
mittee. 

MX7LTILATERAL    Am 

Britain  is  a  firm  supporter  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment and  of  its  two  affiliates,  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association  and  the 
International  Finance  Corporation.  It  has 
paid  In  9260  million  (the  10  percent  of  sub- 
scriptions which  has  been  called  up)  to  the 
IBRD  and  the  Bank  has  raised  some  956 
million  through  the  issue  of  bonds  in  Lon- 
don. Britain's  initial  subscription  to  the 
IDA  is  9131.6  million,  and  to  the  IFC  914.3 
million. 

The  decision  of  the  United  Nation's  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  designate  the  1960's  the 
development  decade  was  warmly  supported 
by  Britain  and  the  British  Government  has 
responded  in  a  number  of  ways,  e.g..  by  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  world  food 
program.  Britain  Is  a  major  contributor  to 
the  United  Nations  regular  budget,  which 
contains  provision  for  technical  assistance 
in  varioiis  fields,  and  also  to  the  specialized 
agencies,  whose  activities  are  directed  large- 
ly to  solving  the  problems  of  the  under- 
developed countries.  It  participates  in  the 
aid  programs  of  the  OECD  and  cooperates 
fully  with  the  Commission  for  Technical 
Cooperation  In  Africa. 

Government   aid   disbursements    in    1962-63 
(provisional) 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 
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Grants 

Loans 

Total 

Bilateral  aid; 

Colonial  torritorlps 

Independent     Comraon- 
wealth 

113.1 

57.7 
24.4 

S6.6 

116.8 
17.6 

169.7 
174.5 

Other  countries  .. 

42.0 

Total  bilateral  aid 

38A.  2 

Multllatemlald 

27.7 

Total  aid 

413.9 

AODRZSS  TO  THE  BOARI>S  OF  GOVERNORS  BT   Mr. 

George  D.  Woods.  President  or  the  World 
Bank.  International  Finance  Corpora- 
tion AND  International  Development 
Association.  September  30,  1963 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  in  many  respects  a 
notable  occasion.  It  Is  notable  as  the  larg- 
est assemblage  of  financial  leaders  ever  to 
gather  together  anywhere  in  the  world.  I 
am  happy  to  bid  you  all  welcome — and  par- 
ticularly to  associate  myself  with  the  greet- 
ings extended  by  the  chairman  to  the  20  new 


natlotu,  most  of  them  from  Africa,  which 
have  joined  our  membership  since  we  laat 
met. 

This  occasion  is  notable,  too,  for  its  ab- 
sences. We  miss  Per  Jacobeeon,  in  whoae 
death  the  world  lost  a  devoted  and  uniquely 
competent  public  servant.  My  friend,  Mr. 
Pierre-Paul  Schweitzer,  has  8tepi>ed  Into 
large  shoes,  but  I  am  confident  that  they  will 
fit  him  comfortably.  We  have  had  several 
visits,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  Fund  and 
the  Bank  working  together  in  close  collabo- 
ration at  all  levels. 

Absent,  too.  on  this  occasion  Is  Eugene 
Black,  who  is  engaged  on  one  of  the  new 
assignments  he  has  undertaken.  It  was  to 
a  large  extent  his  Imaginative  leadership 
which  made  the  Bank  what  it  Is  today.  The 
tributes  paid  to  him  last  year  need  no  gild- 
ing from  me.  I  want  only  to  record  that  the 
Bank  and  Its  member  countries  are  deeply 
In  his  debt. 

The  Bank  and  the  Fund,  under  Eugene 
Black  and  Per  Jacobsson,  became  strong  and 
powerful  instruments  In  the  world's  strug- 
gle against  poverty.  Instability,  and  Igno- 
rance. But  that  battle  has  just  begun. 
Indeed,  what  really  makes  this  occasion 
notable  Is  the  urgency  of  the  problems  that 
still  press  In  on  us  and  the  readiness  of  our 
members,  if  I  sense  their  mood  correctly,  to 
explore  new  ways  by  which  our  institutions 
can  more  effectively  meet  those  problems. 

In  talking  to  you  this  morning,  it  Is  my 
Intention  to  concentrate  primarily  on  the 
future  opportunities  for  the  Bank,  as  I  see 
them,  rather  than  on  the  record  already 
made.  That  record  is  set  out  In  detail  In  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Bank  and  its  affiliates 
and  I  want  only  to  comment  on  a  few  high- 
lights of  the  past  year. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  welcome  the  willing- 
ness of  the  capital-exporting  countries  to 
continue  and  increase  their  annual  contribu- 
tions In  support  of  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association.  The  proposal  which  the 
executive  directors  have  submitted  to  the 
governors  on  this  matter  constitutes  a  heart- 
ening endorsement  of  the  multilateral  ap- 
proach as  the  most  effective  means  of  pro- 
viding development  assistance  on  an  objec- 
tive, nonpolltlcal  basis.  Whereas  the  9750 
million  of  convertible  funds  In  IDA'S  Initial 
resources  were  payable  by  part  I  countries 
over  a  period  of  5  years,  this  proposal  calls 
for  an  additional  9750  million  to  be  con- 
tributed In  a  period  of  only  3  years.  This  Is 
a  significant  acceleration  in  contributions 
which  I  hope  will  permit  IDA  to  maintain  its 
operations  at  the  higher  level  they  are  now 
reaching.  We  are  aware  that  the  demand  for 
IDA  funds  will  In  all  probability  exceed  the 
supply,  and  its  policies  should  therefore  be 
kept  under  constant  review. 

Let  me  also  draw  your  attention  to  the 
variety  of  the  operations  of  the  International 
Finance  Corporation.  The  Corporation  ob- 
tained wider  private  participation  in  its  In- 
vestments than  in  any  previous  year.  It  con- 
tinued to  make  loans  to  private  industrial 
enterprises,  but  In  addition  it  used  in  several 
ways  the  new  powers  of  equity  investment 
you  gave  it  2  years  ago.  It  made  investments 
In  the  share  capital  of  industrial  companies 
and  entered  into  standby  agreements  in  con- 
nection with  the  issue  of  shares  and  of 
debentures  as  well.  It  also  successfully 
liquidated  Its  first  underwriting  commit- 
ment, made  in  the  previous  year,  in  respect 
of  a  share  issue. 

Another  significant  development  diulng 
the  year  has  been  the  growing  activity  of 
the  Bank  group  of  institutions,  under  the 
leadership  of  IFC.  In  the  establishment  and 
support  of  local  private  industrial  finance 
companies.  In  this  field.  IPCs  ability  to 
acquire  equities  has  ojjened  substantial  new 
opportunities  by  making  possible  joint  action 
by  IFC  and  the  Bank  or  IDA. 

Finally,  let  me  make  an  observation  about 
the  volume  of  Bank  lending.    At  9443  million 


It  was  considerably  lower  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  last  June  30  than  It  was  In  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year.  However,  in  the  3  months 
since  Jime  30,  we  have  approved  additional 
loans  amounting  to  $350  million,  and  our 
pipeline  is  full.  From  where  I  sit,  the  pros- 
pect is  not  for  a  downward  trend  in  the 
Bank's  operations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  adv£intage  of  a  change 
of  command  such  as  we  have  now  had  in  the 
Bank  and  its  affiliated  organizations  is  that 
it  provides  an  opportunity  to  take  stock  of 
our  position,  to  look  afresh  at  our  organiza- 
tion and  at  our  problems  and  policies.  And 
since  our  problems  are  to  a  large  extent  those 
of  the  developing  countries,  we  must  look 
first  at  their  situation. 

Despite  the  voices  of  pessimism,  there  is 
no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  a  considerable 
advance  has  been  made  by  the  underde- 
veloped countries  in  the  postwar  period. 
Over  the  last  15  years  their  Industrial  pro- 
duction has  risen  2>4  times  and  agricultural 
production  by  almost  40  percent.  By  his- 
torical standards,  this  is  a  notable  achieve- 
ment. Not  only  do  many  underdeveloped 
countries  have  a  substantial  record  of  growth 
In  production  and  Investment,  but  equally 
important,  an  impressive  fund  of  experience 
and  skill  has  been  created.  The  time  is  not 
too  distant,  I  believe,  when  some  countries 
which  are  now  themselves  struggling  with 
the  problems  of  development  will  be  helping 
others  less  advanced.  A  few  such  instances 
are  indeed  already  emerging.  This  is  the 
best  proof.  If  proof  were  needed,  that  achiev- 
ing sustained  economic  growth  in  the  de- 
veloping nations  is  not  a  task  without  end 
or  without  hope. 

But  the  development  problems  still  facing 
us  are  huge.  If  anything,  the  need  to 
quicken  the  tempo  of  economic  growth  is 
now  more  urgent  than  ever,  simply  because 
aspirations  for  progress  are  now  so  universal. 
In  many  underdeveloped  nations  the  rate  of 
progress  remains  discouragingly  slow.  And 
there  are  many  new  nations  taking  up  the 
reins  of  their  own  affairs  for  the  first  time 
which  are  joining  the  development  race  far 
In  the  rear. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  not  the  occasion  for 
trying  to  analyze  all  the  many  factors  which 
serve,  in  varying  degree  in  different  coun- 
tries, to  put  a  brake  on  economic  progress. 
There  are  three  problems,  however,  which, 
because  of  their  importance  and  the  breadth 
of  their  impact,  seem  to  me  to  warrant  special 
attention.  The  first  of  these  Is  that  in  too 
many  cases  the  export  structure  is  unbal- 
anced and  export  earnings  are  not  increas- 
ing at  a  satisfactory  pace.  I  will  call  this  the 
"commodity  problem."  The  second  is  that 
a  number  of  governments  are  burdened  by 
heavy  debt  service  obligations  over  the  short 
and  medium  term.  This  I  will  call  the  "debt 
problem."  Finally,  there  Is  the  difficulty  con- 
fronting almost  all  the  developing  countries 
of  formulating  and  carrying  out  economic 
and  financial  policies  which  are  effective  in 
mobilizing  and  properly  allocating  the  re- 
sources available  to  them  for  development.  I 
will  call  this  the  "policy  problem." 

Let  me  deal  first  with  the  commodity  prob- 
lem. Despite  considerable  Industrial  ad- 
vance since  the  war,  most  underdeveloped 
countries  have  remained  dependent  for  their 
foreign  exchange  earnings  on  a  limited  range 
of  primary  products.  Prices  of  these  prod- 
ucts suffer  from  severe  fluctuations.  In 
addition,  international  demand  for  many 
of  them  Increases  only  moderately.  In  the 
postwar  period — one  of  prosperity  in  the 
developed  world — the  export  Income  of  un- 
derdeveloped, countries  as  a  group  has  In- 
creased at  only  3  percent  per  year.  All 
evidence  suggests  that  this  Ls  less  than  the 
growth  In  the  needs  of  these  countries  for 
Imports  to  achieve  a  satisfactory  growth  In 
income.  Import  substitution  as  a  means  of 
saving  foreign  exchange  expenditure  is  a 
partial  answer.     If  the  national  market  la 


smtll,  however,  the  room  for  efficient  import 
substitution  is  limited  and  growth  is  diffi- 
cult luiless  new  exports  can  be  developed 
quickly.  The  alternatives  facing  these  coun- 
tries are  either  to  contain  their  imports  and 
depress  their  Income  growth  or  to  widen 
their  exchange  gap  and  face  future  balance- 
of-payments  difficulties. 

The  past  year  has  seen  an  upswing  in 
commodity  prices  following  a  sharp  down- 
ward movement  from  1957  to  1962.  But  it  is 
not  clear  that  this  recovery  will  be  lasting 
and.  In  any  case,  it  does  not  touch  the  prob- 
lem of  those  countries  whose  exports  face 
competition  from  more  efficient  synthetics 
or  from  agricultural  production  in  the  im- 
porting regions.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
a  far-reaching  diversification  of  the  produc- 
tion and  exports  of  the  developing  countries 
is  a  basic  requisite  for  their  sound  economic 
progress. 

Turning  now  to  the  debt  problem.  It  is 
common  knowledge  that  the  external  obliga- 
tions of  the  developing  countries  have  risen 
considerably  over  the  past  several  years. 
This  fact  by  itself  is  not  disturbing.  As 
long  as  a  country  needs  net  capital  inflow 
and  can  use  it  productively,  there  is  nothing 
inconsistent  between  growing  Indebtedness 
and  growing  economic  strength.  Even  the 
interest  burden  on  the  existing  debt  is  not 
excessive.  The  disturbing  factor  in  the 
current  situation  is  the  luifavorable  struc- 
ture of  the  debt  for  many  countries.  All  too 
frequently,  too  much  of  the  debt  has  been 
contracted  at  short  or  medium  term,  so  that 
thei  ■  is  an  excessive  concentration  of  repay- 
ment obligations  in  the  early  years.  In  one 
geographic  area,  for  example,  half  of  the 
present  debt  has  to  be  repaid  during  the 
next  5  years.  This  is  a  matter  which  needs 
to  be  given  greater  weight  In  the  future  in 
fixing  the  terms  upon  which  development 
assistance   Is  made  available. 

Finally,  let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the 
policy  problem  within  the  developing  coun- 
tries themselves.  Efforts  to  mobilize  na- 
tional resources  for  economic  development 
have  been  handicapped  by  political  and  so- 
cial factors,  by  runaway  inflation  and  capital 
flight,  and  by  other  impediments  to  eco- 
nomic growth.  Ideological  preconceptions  in 
some  underdeveloped  countries  have  caused 
private  foreign  Investment  to  hesitate  or  even 
turn  away.  Some  of  these  obstacles — polit- 
ical expediency,  inflation,  ideologies — also 
prevent  rational  allocation  of  investible  re- 
sources. Admittedly,  no  one  can  prescribe 
with  assurance  any  one  optimum  pattern  of 
Investment.  Nevertheless,  the  large  and 
glamorous  prestige  project  which  Is  not  pro- 
ductive or  the  small  feeder  road  which  Is  not 
maintained  are  easily  recognized  instances 
of  waste.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  flnd  instances 
where  balance-of-payments  pressures  can  be 
traced  to  improper  domestic  policies.  In- 
sufficient savings  efforts  or  inadequate  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  can  slow  down  export 
growth  or  be  the  main  caxise  of  external 
financial  difficulties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  already  indicated, 
the  three  problems  which  I  have  touched 
upon  are  only  part  of  the  background  against 
which  the  Bank  group  of  institutions  must 
now  formulate  their  future  policies.  To  the 
economic  difficulties  they  present  must  be 
added  the  fact  that  most  of  our  new  mem- 
bers lack  the  administrative  structure,  and 
are  inexperienced  in  the  techniques,  neces- 
sary to  carry  forward  the  development  proc- 
ess. To  lend  money  to  them  wisely  Involves 
a  much  greater  Investment  of  human  skills 
than  in  the  case  of  countries  with  a  longer 
experience  of  development  administration. 
In  some  countries,  too.  a  number  of  the  more 
obvious  and  more  easily  manageable  Invest- 
ment projects,  mostly  of  an  Infrastructure 
nature — the  large  powerplants,  the  highway, 
railroad  and  port  expansion  schemes,  the  big 
irrigation  projects — have  already  been  or  are 
being  financed.     These  countries  now  have  a 
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growing  ne«d  for  help  In  other  sectors.  In 
pcu^cnUr  in  «crieultare.  Industry,  and  wtii- 
eatlon,  which  often  present  moch  greater 
problems  of  appraisal,  planning,  and  man- 
agement. 

All  of  these  considerations  suggest.  T  be- 
lieve, that  the  time  has  come  when  the  Bank 
will  have  to  add  new  dimensions  to  both  Its 
lending  and  technical  assistance  actlTltles. 
We  will  hare  to  be  prepared,  on  the  one  hand. 
to  give  more  technical  advice  and  assistance 
earlier  In  the  development  process  and.  on 
the  other,  to  follow  development  Into  Its 
more  advanced  stages  and  to  use  new  tech- 
nlqnes  for  that  purpose.  This  will  not  tn- 
Tolve  any  sharp  or  radical  Changs  In  direc- 
tion. The  financing  of  basic  services  which 
has  been  the  bulk  of  our  business  In  the  past 
will  continue  to  be  the  bulk  of  our  business 
In  the  future.  But  I  do  suggest  that,  if  the 
Bank  In  the  next  decade  is  to  make  as  large 
a  net  contribution  toward  meeting  the  needs 
of  Its  less  developed  member  countries  as  It 
has  up  to  now — and  certainly  this  should  be 
a  minimum  target — we  must  be  rettdy  much 
more  often  than  heretofore  to  leave  this 
proven  ground  and  venture  onto  less  familiar 
terrain. 

If  we  are  going  to  Intervene  earlier  In  the 
development  process,  for  example,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  do  much  more  to  help  agri- 
culture. In  a  great  many  of  our  less  devel- 
oped member  countries,  agriculture  employs 
four-fifths  of  the  population.  It  also  pro- 
vides materials  and  generates  the  market 
demand  which  together  are  the  basis  for 
healthy  Industrial  growth. 

The  scale  of  our  lending  for  agriculture 
has  not.  In  my  view,  been  commensurate 
with  the  Importance  of  this  sector.  Thus 
far  most  of  it  has  been  for  large-scale  Irriga- 
tion, flood  control  or  land  clearance  p>roJ- 
ects.  I  believe  that  we  must  now  Intensify 
our  support  of  agricultural  development  on 
a  broader  front — through  such  means  as 
helping  to  finance  storage  facilities  and 
farm-to-market  roads,  and  through  strength- 
ening agricultural  organizations  that  extend 
credit  and  technical  help  to  the  farmer. 
Such  programs  are  unlikely  to  yield  quick 
and  dramatic  returns,  and  they  will  be  ex- 
pensive to  stipport  in  terms  of  botti  man- 
power and  administrative  costs.  But  the 
need  is  clear  and  urgent. 

One  way.  I  think.  In  which  the  Bank  could 
be  especially  useful  Is  by  helping  to  build 
up  local  agricultural  credit  and  Investment 
Institutions,  which  might  progressively  be- 
come Important  channels  for  our  financing 
to  the  agricultural  sector  and  catalysts  for 
a  wide  range  of  measures  to  raise  Its  pro- 
ductivity Such  Institutions,  by  associating 
technical  advice  and  supervision  with  the 
provision  of  Investment  funds,  can  greatly 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  both.  There  Is 
an  obvious  analogy  with  the  role  of  the  In- 
diistrlal  finance  companies  In  many  coun- 
tries, with  which  we  have  developed  such 
satisfactory  relationships.  The  problems  of 
agricultural  financing  are  different,  and  In- 
herently more  difficult,  in  many  ways.  But 
If,  In  addition  to  their  direct  Impact  upon 
agricultural  production,  our  loans  serve  also 
to  build  up  vigorous,  efficient  national  agrl- 
ctiltural  development  agencies,  we  shall  have 
made  a  valuable  contribution  to  long-range 
economic  progress  In  the  borrowing  coun- 
tries. 

We  must  also  make  our  assistance  to  In- 
dustry a  good  deal  more  versatile  than  It  has 
been  so  far.  In  this  way.  we  would  con- 
tribute directly  to  the  diversification  of  o^3T 
members'  economies  and  thus  to  an  easing 
of  what  I  have  referred  to  as  the  commodity 
problem.  In  some  cases  what  would  be  in- 
volved would  be  the  financing  df  new  In- 
dustries, of  a  kind  that  had  not  existed  be- 
fore in  the  developing  country.  Even 
though  these  industries  might  be  slow  to 
gain  a  foothold  and  slow  In  paying  out,  tt 
would  often  be  appropriate  for  us  to  give 


tkem  assistance.  I  believe,  both  for  their 
own  sake  and  because  they  would  form  the 
nucleus  around  which  other  development 
«soald  take  place. 

Another  type  of  assistance  to  Industry 
wtiich  we  are  Investigating  Is  the  possibility 
of  providing,  in  appropriate  case.'?,  long-term 
fljiancing  for  the  import  of  individual  pieces 
of  equipment,  components,  and  spare  parts. 
Loans  of  this  kind  would  be  particularly 
valuable  in  cases  where  full  use  cannot  be 
n^ade  of  existing  Industrial  capacity  because 
tliere  is  no  foreign  exchange  with  which  to 
b^y  such  equipment  from  abroad.  Qusaifl- 
cations  may  have  to  be  applied  to  this  Idea, 
bvt  an  Investigation  of  the  possibilities  is, 
I  jthlnk,  an  Important  and  timely  task. 
JStill  another  question  we  are  exploring  is 
the  extent  to  which  the  Bank  is  Impeded  In 
It^  efforts  to  help  industry  by  the  requlre- 
mtent  of  a  governmental  guarantee  for  Its 
loans  to  private  borrowers.  Private  enter- 
prises are  often  reluctant  to  seek  a  Govern - 
mjent  guarantee,  and  governments  often  find 
Itl  constitutionally  or  politically  difficult  to 
grire  one.  It  was  partly  for  this  reason  that 
tqe  Bank  first  came  to  be  interested  In  In- 
di^strlal  development  finance  companies; 
while  Bank  loans  to  them  must  be  guaran- 
tejed.  they  themselves  can  make  nonguaran- 
tetd  loans  to  private  enterprises.  The  crea- 
tion of  IFC  Itself  was  in  large  part  prompted 
hi  the  deslde  to  give  the  Bank  an  instrument 
for  Investing  without  guarantee.  But,  not- 
withstanding these  initiatives.  I  think  there 
is  I  need  for  assistance  which  neither  IPC  nor 
local  financing  companies  can  today  provide. 
I  nave  In  mind  cases  where  loan  capital  is 
required  in  large  amounts,  generally  by  estab- 
lished shareholder-owned  enterprises.  I  am 
actively  exploring  with  the  Bank's  executive 
dlj-ectors  the  extent  of  this  unsatisfied  need 
ai^d  what  may  be  the  most  def^lrable  and 
elective  means  of  meeting  It. 

jA^lculture  and  industry  are  not  the  only 
fl<^ds  in  which  I  think  we  should  expand  our 
efflorts.  In  particular.  I  believe  that  we  will 
have  to  do  more  to  help  create  the  facilities 
naceesary  to  the  spread  of  education.  Educa- 
tion is  of  course  a  valued  end  in  itself,  but  It 
Is  I  also  of  central  Importance  In  the  whole 
deivelopment  process.  It  imparts  the  skills 
thbt  are  needed  at  every  level  of  activity,  from 
thb  effective  use  of  planning  techniques  in 
Government  and  business  right  down  to 
pr>per  employment  of  simple  hand  tools  In 
wcrkshops  and  on  farms.  Secondary  and 
vocational  schools.  In  partlcxilar,  can  have 
a  1  airly  rapid  Impact  on  development  by  pro- 
viding the  middle-level  manpower  as  well  as 
th  J  specialists  In  administration,  agriculture 
ana  other  subjects  that  are  so  Important  In 
economic  growth.  IDA.  as  you  know,  already 
has  made  one  credit  for  school  construction 
in  Tunisia,  and  Is  considering  similar  credits 
elsewhere.  I  believe  it  would  now  be  appro- 
priate for  the  Bank,  too,  to  lend  for  school 
fa(  lllties  of  high  economic  priority. 

M  Mr.  Black  told  you  last  year,  we  have 
als  o  been  formulating  our  Ideas  on  oxir  proper 
role  in  providing  technical  assistance  to  edu- 
ca  ion.  On  the  basis  of  the  advice  I  have  re- 
ceived, I  have  concluded  that  our  help  here 
is  likely  to  be  most  effective  If  It  Is  linked 
closely  with  actual  Bank  or  IDA  lending  for 
edpcatlonal  facilities.  On  the  whole,  this 
attack.  In  which  our  technical  assistance  and 
ou-  financing  will  reinforce  each  other,  seems 
llk'ly  to  bite  deeper  Into  the  problem  than 
an  Independent  program  of  grants. 

]f  we  broaden  the  scope  of  our  Interests  In 
thd  ways  I  am  suggesting,  we  shall  Inevitably 
be  led  Into  fields  which  are  already  the  prl- 
m:iry  concern  of  other  International  bodies, 
su4h  as  FAO,  UNESCO,  and  the  United  Na- 
tioiis  Industrialization  Center.  I  welcome 
thb  as  offering  new  opportunities  for  collab- 
oratlng  with  other  members  of  the  United 
Na;lons  family  and  for  strengthening  the  al- 
ready close  relationships  we  have  established 
with   them.     We  do  not   Intend  to  trespass 


where  other  agencies  are  better  qualified  than 
we.  Nor  do  we  Intend  to  risk  the  dilution 
of  oiu-  own  special  skills  by  building  an  ever- 
l.\rger  bureaucracy.  Cooperation,  not  com- 
petition, will  be  our  purpose,  and  to  this  end 
we  shall,  whenever  feasible,  join  our  sister 
agencies  In  the  exploration  and  support  of 
promising  new  projects. 

The  whole  range  of  development  problems 
as  they  are  now  evolving  Is  extremely  com- 
plex and  we  are  only  beginning  to  find  the 
a-iswers  to  them.  One  thing  I  am  sure  of. 
however:  as  we  move  out  to  meet  these  prob- 
lems, we  should  take  the  fullest  possible  ad- 
vantage of  the  strong  financial  position  In 
which  the  Bank  now  finds  Itself.  We  should 
not  hoard  our  strength,  we  should  use  It. 

To  use  but  one  example,  I  think  the  Bank 
now  not  only  has  ample  reason,  but  ample 
strength  and  ample  experience  to  modify 
the  terms  of  Its  lending.  In  appropriate 
cases,  so  that  they  will  be  more  suitable  for 
the  new  kinds  of  clients  and  the  new  kinds 
of  projects  that  must  begin  to  concern  us. 
In  particular  Instances,  the  grace  period  may 
need  to  be  lengthened,  to  allow  the  project 
financed  to  be  brought  Into  full  earning 
power,  or  to  give  a  longer  breathing  spell  to 
a  borrower  whose  repajraient  capacity  may 
take  some  years  to  build  up.  And  It  would 
be  equally  reasonable,  in  given  Instances,  to 
lengthen  the  maturity  of  Bank  loans  which 
up  to  now  have  generally  had  a  maximum 
life  of  25  years. 

Because  of  our  strong  financial  position, 
too,  the  executive  directors  have  concluded 
that  It  Is  no  longer  necessary  automatically 
to  allocate  our  net  Income,  as  It  accrues,  to 
the  Bank's  supplemental  reserve.  They  have 
decided  that,  Instead,  the  allocation  of  net 
income,  wOiether  to  supplemental  reserve  or 
otherwise,  will  be  considered  annually  after 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  I  welcome  the 
action  of  the  Governors  this  morning  In 
noting  that  decision  with  approval. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  emphasized  the  new 
directions  In  which  I  believe  the  Bank  must 
move  because  that  Is  the  Immediate  busi- 
ness which  concerns  us  here  today.  But  we 
must  frankly  recognize  that  the  Bank's  ef- 
forts are  only  a  small  part  of  the  picture. 
If  the  tempo  of  development  is  really  to  be 
quickened.  If  we  are  really  to  make  progress 
In  solving  the  problems  which  I  sketched  at 
the  beginning  of  this  talk.  It  will  call  for 
Increased  determination  and  more  effective 
action  by  national  governments,  both  of  the 
Industrialized  and  of  the  less  developed  na- 
tions. 

So  far  as  the  capital -exporting  countries 
are  concerned,  each  year  a  little  more  of 
their  growing  strength  Is  put  at  the  disposal 
of  the  developing  world.  The  flow  of  devel- 
opment assistance  now  comes  from  more 
sources  than  ever  before;  It  is  better  coordi- 
nated than  in  the  past;  and.  over  the  last 
5  years,  the  amount  of  assistance  has  risen 
by  more  than  50  percent. 

This  aid  needs  to  be  continued,  and  on  an 
Increasing  scale.  Equally  lm|>ortant,  the 
terms  on  which  It  Is  provided,  although  now 
somewhat  better  than  in  the  past,  still  need 
to  be  Improved.  The  efforts  of  the  Bank  and 
IDA  to  alleviate  the  problems  posed  by  the 
debt  structure  of  our  less  developed  members 
will  be  of  little  avail  unless  bilateral  aid  Is 
more  generally  available  on  terms  reflecting 
the  recipients'  legitimate  needs. 

In  addition  to  finance  on  sounder  terms 
the  developing  world  requires  from  the  In- 
dustrialized nations  not  only  Increasing  aid. 
but  also  easier  access  to  their  markets.  The 
primary  products  of  many  underdeveloped 
countries  today  encounter  trade  obstacles,  be 
they  tariffs,  quotas,  or  Internal  taxes.  Trade 
restrictions  are  also  a  serious  barrier  to  the 
efforts  of  the  developing  countries  to  In- 
dustrialize and  to  diversify  their  export 
structures — tasks  which  would  be  Inherently 
difficult  enough  even  with  free  access  to 
markets.     The  forthcoming  United  Nations 
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Conference  on  Trade  and  Development  will 
provide  a  useful  opportunity  for  the  devel- 
oped countries  to  reexamine  their  trade 
policies  vls-a-vls  those  less  developed.  The 
outcome  of  that  reexamination  will  be  of 
the  greatest  significance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  mentioned  earlier  the  Im- 
portance of  proper  resource  utilization  In 
the  developing  countries,  what  I  called  the 
policy  problem.  I  want  to  revert  to  that  sub- 
ject, particularly  In  connection  with  the  dif- 
ficulties of  project  preparation  and  execution. 
Although  these  are  a  common  experience 
everywhere,  I  cannot  refrain  from  express- 
ing my  concern  at  the  length  of  time  which 
Is  generally  necessary  for  our  borrowers  to 
prepare  a  project  and  make  It  ready  for 
financing.  Even  on  projects  already  ap- 
proved, the  rate  of  disbursement  Is  often 
slow,  and  It  seems  recently  to  have  become 
even  slower. 

This  Is  a  serious  matter  and  we  Intend  to 
Investigate  It  thoroughly.  The  less  devel- 
oped countries  cannot  afford  project  delays 
If  they  want  to  realize  rapid  growth.  If  part 
of  the  trouble  lies  In  our  own  procedures, 
we  shall  seek  to  Improve  them.  We  Intend 
to  explore,  too,  ways  In  which  we  may  be 
able  to  help  our  borrowers  to  remove  bottle- 
necks. No  assistance  from  outside  can  be 
effective,  however,  unless  the  Government  Is 
Itself  committed  to  speeding  up  project 
work  by  simplifying  administrative  and 
other  practices  and  by  giving  to  It  appro- 
priate priority  in  the  allocation  of  scarce 
personnel  resources. 

In  some  cases  project  delays  are  due  to  a 
shortage  of  local  funds  needed  to  supple- 
ment the  foreign-financed  component  of  In- 
vestment. This  raises  a  much  wider  Issue  of 
resource  mobilization  which  time  does  not 
permit  me  to  explore  today.  But  plainly 
there  Is  little  sense  In  borrowing  external 
resources  If  at  the  same  time  national  capi- 
tal Is  escaping  abroad.  We  can  only  guees 
at  the  size  of  this  outflow  and  It  varies  greatly 
from  country  to  country,  but  certainly  con- 
siderable funds  are  Involved.  At  the  Initia- 
tive of  one  of  ovu-  Executive  Directors,  we  are 
considering,  In  collaboration  with  the  Fund, 
whether  there  Is  anything  that  external 
agencies  can  usefully  do  to  encourage  capital 
rep>atrlatlon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance from  the  Bank  and  other  public 
sources  Is  never  going  to  be  more  than  mar- 
ginal to  the  requirements  of  the  developing 
countries.  While  we  can  lubricate  the  ma- 
chinery, the  chief  driving  power  must  come 
from  elsewhere — most  of  all  from  the  devel- 
oping countries  themselves.  But  there  Is  one 
source  In  particular  of  which  much  more  use 
can  be  made;  I  am  speaking  of  the  energies, 
the  talents  and  the  capital  that  exist  In  the 
private  sectors  of  both  the  developed  and 
underdeveloped  countries.  We  have  an  obli- 
gation to  do  all  we  can  to  create  the  condi- 
tion which  will  unlock  this  resource. 

One  proposal  which  we  have  been  actively 
exploring  with  this  objective  in  mind  Is  the 
plan  to  establish  facilities,  under  the  um- 
brella of  the  Bank,  for  the  conciliation  and 
arbitration  of  International  investment  dis- 
putes. The  Executive  Directors,  together 
with  the  staff,  have  had  this  matter  under 
study  following  the  request  made  of  them  by 
this  Board  of  Governors  at  last  year's  annual 
meeting.  The  proposal  has  now  been  given 
the  form  of  a  draft  convention.  Over  the 
next  6  months  or  so,  this  draft  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  a  series  of  conferences  of  legal  ex- 
perts of  our  member  countries,  to  be  held, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  four  regional 
Economic  Commissions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, In  Addis  Ababa,  Bangkok,  Geneva,  and 
Santiago.  I  have  high  hopes  that  In  1964 
the  Executive  Directors  will  be  able  to 
present  to  this  Board  concrete  conclusions 
and  recommendations  on  this  matter. 

My  enthusiasm  for  the  proposal  to  estab- 
lish a  conciliation  and  arbitration  center  Is 


simply  a  refiectlon  of  my  interest  In  explor- 
ing all  possible  ways  in  which  the  Bank  can 
help  to  widen  and  deepen  the  flow  of  private 
capital  to  the  developing  countries.  It  Is  not 
the  business  of  the  Bank,  nor  of  Its  President, 
to  tell  the  developing  nations  within  the 
Bank's  membership  that  they  must  accept 
private  capital  from  abroad  as  a  partner  In 
their  development  efforts  or  what  kind  of 
price  It  Is  reasonable  for  them  to  pay  In  order 
to  achieve  such  a  partnership.  Those  are 
Issues  which  ovir  members,  as  sovereign  na- 
tions, must  decide  for  themselves.  Whatever 
decisions  they  make,  the  Bank,  as  a  non- 
political  International  organization,  must 
and  does  accept  without  reservation. 

For  my  part,  however,  I  believe  that,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  attitudes  of  many  of  the 
less  developed  countries  toward  foreign  pri- 
vate Investment  are  based  on  the  outdated 
past  rather  than  on  present  facts.  And  I 
am  convinced  that  those  of  our  members 
who  adopt  as  their  national  policy  a  wel- 
come for  international  Investment — and 
that  means,  to  mince  no  words  about  It, 
giving  foreign  Investors  a  fair  opportunity 
to  make  attractive  profits — will  achieve  their 
development  objectives  more  rapidly  than 
those  who  do  not.  For  a  country  which  Is 
known  to  be  hospitable  to  private  invest- 
ment win  have  access  over  the  years  to  a 
much  larger  and  more  stable  pool  of  capital 
than  Its  neighbor  which  relies  solely  on 
government-to-government  aid.  It  will  have 
access,  too,  to  a  much  larger  pool  of  indus- 
trial personnel — managerial,  administrative, 
and  technical — and  to  a  much  larger  mass 
of  scientific  and  technological  Information 
than  It  could  possibly  acquire  In  any  other 
way.  Most  Important  of  all.  Its  economy 
will  be  stimulated  and  Invigorated  by  the 
many  different  contacts,  at  many  different 
levels,  which  a  hospitable  Investment  cli- 
mate will  make  possible  between  enterprises 
and  Individuals  within  Its  own  borders  and 
those  within  the  borders  of  the  Industrial- 
ized countries.  None  of  these  advantages 
Is  likely  to  be  fully  available  to  any  nation 
whose  government,  however  well  motivated 
and  however  well  administered,  decides  to 
relegate  the  private  sector  to  a  subordinate 
role. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  of  the  quality 
of  the  World  Bank  group  and  of  the  spirit 
and  competence  of  Its  personnel.  It  Is  my 
firm  Intention  to  guard  the  good  name  and 
reputation  of  oiu*  organizations,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  strive  for  an  ever  more  expert 
staff,  for  these  are  indeed  the  foundation 
pieces  upon  which  our  future  effectiveness 
win  rest.  This  morning  I  have  deliberately 
sketched  for  you  horizons  for  the  Bank's 
future  activities  In  the  broadest  terms.  The 
matters  I  have  touched  on  are  being  thor- 
oughly studied,  and  It  Is  not  my  Intention 
to  move  with  undue  haste  In  Implementing 
them.  However,  I  do  assume  your  concur- 
rence In  the  broad  proposition  that  without 
departing  from  the  high  standards  that  have 
served  so  well  In  the  past,  the  Bank  and  Its 
affiliates  should  and  will  advance  to  new 
plateaus  of  usefulness  to  the  people  of  their 
member  countries. 


FOLK  MUSIC 


Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  we 
in  Arkansas  have  been  slightly  amused 
by  the  folk  singing  craze  that  seems  to 
have  affected  certain  of  our  metropolitan 
areas.  The  Arkansas  Ozarks  have  pro- 
duced folk  music  and  folk  musicians 
since  long  before  Peter,  Paul,  and  Mary 
and  Bob  Dylan  became  the  rage  among 
sophisticated  urban  crowds.  Those  of 
us  who  have  long  known  and  enjoyed 
genuine  folk  music  are,  of  course,  pleased 
that  this  truly  American  art  form  is  now 
available  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 


Through  the  years  Arkansas  has  borne 
the  brunt  of  coarse  and  heavy  handed 
humor  directed  at  some  of  our  real  or 
imagined  shortcomings.  However,  one 
quality  has  always  been  ascribed  to  my 
State — it  and  its  people  are  genuine  and 
without  affectation.  Its  music  and  its 
musicians  are  no  less  endowed  with  this 
characteristic.  There  are,  I  am  sure,  as 
many  genuine  fiddlers,  banjo  pickers, 
and  guitar  players  in  northern  Arkansas 
as  anywhere  else  in  our  great  Union. 
Fortunately  for  the  rest  of  the  country 
we  are  beginning  to  export  the  music 
they  produce  and  more  and  more  people 
are  coming  to  Arkansas  in  order  to  savor 
these  melodies  in  their  native  setting. 

Mr,  President,  the  time  may  come 
again  when  the  Senate  is  in  recess  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  may  wish  to 
escape  Washington.  I  can  think  of  no 
finer  place  to  relax,  meditate,  and  to 
put  the  problems  of  the  world  into  prop- 
er perspective  than  in  the  hills  of  Ar- 
kansas where  genuine  folk  music  can  be 
enjoyed. 

A  well-written  account  of  the  hos- 
pitality and  music  to  be  found  in  Moun- 
tain View,  Ark.,  appeared  recently  in 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal.  I  can 
second  without  reservation  the  endorse- 
ment given  to  the  musicians  of  Stone 
County,  Ark.,  by  the  author  of  the  arti- 
cle, Mr.  Paul  Flowers.  I  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Patjl  Flowers'  Grexm house 

Mountain  View.  Ark. — Like  Topsy,  this 
thing  "Jes'  growed."  Therein  lies  Its  charm, 
the  spontaneity  of  people  perpetuating  a 
tradition  of  their  ancestors. 

Each  Friday  evening.  In  the  Stone  County, 
Ark.,  courthouse  the  Rackensack  Folklore 
Society  cuts  loose  with  a  hootenanny,  and 
even  standing  room  Is  taken  before  the  show 
gets  underway. 

With  Mrs.  Greenhouse.  James  Bobo,  of 
Hso-dy,  and  Miss  Pattl  Moody,  of  Memphis, 
I  crashed  this  outbreak  last  week.  Wild  Is 
the  word  for  It. 

Lacking  the  artificiality  of  Tin  Pan  Alley 
and  Holl3rwood,  this  Is  folk  music  by  and  for 
the  people  who  created  It  and  preserved  It 
In  the  first  place,  without  benefit  of  exaggera- 
tion, a  stranger  to  all  commercialism.  The 
only  way  to  spend  money  Is  for  soft  drinks 
from  a  vending  machine  downstairs,  or  In 
J.  R.  Cook's  Rainbow  Restaurant  for  country- 
style  provisions. 

The  thing  was  born  with  preliminaries  for 
the  Stone  County  Folk  Festival  last  spring, 
but  It  caught  on  so  violently  that  folks  Just 
kept  on  coming,  with  lnstr\unents,  every 
Friday  night,  to  exhibit  their  musical  wares. 
Most  every  week,  a  homeboy  farmer,  Jim 
Morris,  presides  as  master  of  ceremonies  and 
does  a  little  turn  with  his  old  handmade 
guitar.  Away  from  home  he's  Jimmy  Drift- 
wood, who  parlayed  "The  Battle  of  New 
Orleans"  Into  astonishing  sales  figures.  In 
Stone  County  he's  still  Jim  Morris. 

From  a  hall  back  of  the  Judge's  bench, 
singles  and  groups  of  Rackensackers  file  to 
the  bar  of  Justice,  where  a  microphone  has 
been  set  up.  Perhaps  Jim  Morris  will  Intro- 
duce Dave  Morrison  who  has  come  aU  the 
way  from  Clinton,  Okla.,  but  for  the  most 
I>art  one  set  of  players  stroUs  In  as  another 
set  winds  up,  and  there  Is  no  Intermission. 

By  and  by  things  get  hot,  and  the  dancers. 
unable  to  conteln  themselves  any  longer,  leap 
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out  of  Mats  and  jig  up  stcxma  In  the  aisle. 
PeUx  Wailac*.  who  is  aon«  of  four  buslneu 
how  many  years  old.  stompa  up  a  routlxM 
that  would  exhaust  moet  men  half  his  age, 
and  Jack  Fletcher,  who  hardly  came  do>wn  in 
the  last  shower  either,  comee  up  with  bnck- 
and-wlng,  Jigs,  and  whaterer  tunes  Jimmy 
Ballard,  ol  Tlmbo.  Herahel  Sutton,  at  Batas- 
yUle.  Kenneth  Arery.  of  Tlmbo.  or  Buddy 
Lancaster,  of  Mountain  View,  happen  to  be 
playing. 

In  the  aisle,  while  the  floor  shakes  as  If 
to  collapse.  Luther  Dickson.  Dale  Rouse.  Mrs. 
Carolyn  Ralnbolt,  and  Mrs.  Jurd  Treat  Jump 
Into  the  act.  If  I  can  find  out  who  built  that 
Stone  County  courthouse.  I  will  hire  him  to 
erect  structures  InvtOnerable  even  to  the 
bomb. 

The  next  morning.  It  starts  all  over  again 
in  the  sqviare.  while  Lloyd  Westbrook.  county 
agricultural  agent.  Is  staging  and  helping  to 
Judge  a  poultry  exhibit,  but  Lloyd,  pausing 
In  Gerald  Cains  drugstore,  grabs  a  plckin" 
bow,  pokes  one  end  Into  his  mouth  which 
aerree  as  a  resonator  and  amplifier,  and  here 
we  go  again. 

"I  learned  to  play  the  plckin'  bow  in  20 
minutes."  said  Lloyd,  "but  it  took  me  5  years 
to  learn  how  to  pat  my  foot." 

"Humph."  said  Jack  Fletcher.  "I  wore  the 
necks  off  two  banjers  and  the  hoeshalr  off 
of  el^t  fiddle  bows  before  I  found  out  that 
It's  all  In  your  feet." 

Later.  I  walked  around  court  square  with 
C.  Edward  Tudor,  managing  editor  of  the 
Stone  County  Leader,  and  we  had  to  pause 
every  few  steps  to  let  old  timers  try  out  the 
plckin'  bow  Jimmy  Driftwood  had  auto- 
graphed for  me. 

Sometimes  I  talk  too  much,  and  too  loud. 
At  J.  R.  Cook's.  I  ordered  up  sausage  and 
hotcakas  for  breakfast,  asking  for  either 
honey  or  sorghum.  The  waitress  didn't 
have  either  •  •  •  only  homemade  syn- 
thetic maple  flavored  stuff,  but  Leon  Bans- 
corn,  coffee  breaking  at  an  adjoining  table. 
heard  my  plea. 

"I're  got  a  pickle  Jar  of  fresh  sorghum  out 
In  the  car."  be  said,  "if  you  want  It."  I  did. 
so  he  fetched  the  molasses,  which  Ilka  saus- 
age, is  always  plural  in  Stone  County. 

A  man  could  travel  to  Jakarta.  Vietnam. 
Addis  Ababa  or  Hyannisport  and  never  find 
Bvch  aooommodation.  And  would  they  do 
this  for  Ernie  Dean,  the  old  Arkansas  Trmv- 
eler?  For  Inez  Robb.  or  Allan  Trout,  of 
LoulsTllle.  or  Oens  Sherman  in  Los  Angeles. 
or  Lowell  Nuasbaum  in  Indianapolis,  or  Ann 
Landers? 

Of  course  they  would.  No  stranger  comes 
to  Mountain  View.  You're  hocve  folks  as 
soon  as  you  enter  the  village  of  002  patriots. 

The  Backensackers  will  use  these  Friday 
night  sessions  to  jM-actlce  for  the  big  Ozark 
Folk  Festival  at  Eureka  Springs  October  M- 
25-36.  They  have  a  special  interest,  for  their 
farm  boy  neighbor,  Jim  Morris,  alias  Jimmy 
Driftwood,  will  MC  the  show. 


KEEP  THEM  OUT 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  editori- 
als continue  to  reach  my  ofDce  support- 
ing the  suggestion  which  I  have  made 
for  an  investigation  into  Communist  in- 
filtration of  the  motion  picture  industry. 
Indicative  of  this  support  is  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Ex- 
aminer for  Tuesday.  October  1.  which 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

KzEP  Them  Ottt 

Senator  Kaxl  Mckot.  Republican,  of  South 
Dakota,  has  urged  that  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Committee  conduct  a  new  Investi- 
gation of  Communist  infiltration  of  the  mo- 


tlion  picture  industry.  His  argument  In  sup- 
port of  his  recommendation  makes  It 
apparent  that  such  an  inTestlgatlon  should 
be  conducted  at  the  earliest  possible  oppor- 
t«»nity. 

Senator  HxrtnrT.  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Blouse  conunittee  in  1948  which  conducted 
the  Hollywood  10  hearings,  is  weU  aware  of 
what  a  damaging  effect  can  be  caused  by 
tlte  hiring  of  Communists  in  motion  picture 
mjaking. 

The  Senator  now  charges  that  many  of 
tHoee  Identified  in  1948  as  Conununists  hare 
bten  rehired  by  Hollywood  film  makers.  He 
a^  pointed  to  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
Ahierlcan  Legion  at  Its  recent  convention  de- 
manding an  investigation  of  the  recapture 
of  the  film  media  by  agents  of  the  Commu- 
nist conspiracy. 

The  South  Dakota  legislator  points  out 
tsat: 

["They  are  again  in  a  position  to  pervert 
tfte  morals,  to  prejudice  the  thinking  and 
t<}  weaken  the  patriotic  motivations  of  young 
Americans  as  well  as  adult  citizens  who  see 
njotlon  pictures." 

And  on  another  horizon  he  pointed  to  an 
lilternatlonal  danger  in  subversive  twists  in 
AInerican  films: 

I  "Especially  In  this  day  and  age.  when  so 
njany  of  our  American  motion  pictures  are 
being  exported  abroad,  it  is  Imperative  that 
none  of  them  In  any  way  be  utUlzed  by 
tffaltorous  Communists  In  our  midst  to 
downgrade  America  or  to  betray  our  con- 
stitutional concepts  of  freedom  and  Justice." 

Southern  Callfornlans  well  remember  the 
downgrading  of  Americanism  and  loyalty  to 
country  which  was  caused  when  Communists 
w^re    having    their    way   in    Hollywood   film 

Tking.  and  how  they  finally  were  rooted  out 
the  Industry. 
{It  is  the  duty  of  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
clirlty  Conunittee  to  expose  what  assertedly 
la  happening  today  with  the  return  of  ousted 
Cbmmunlsts  who  have  filtered  back  into  the 
fiim  Industry.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  film 
niakers  to  the  American  public  to  keep  these 
d|ingerous  persons  out  of  the  industry. 

There  can  be  no  temporising  with,  or  ap- 
peasement of.  Communists  who  persistently 
&te  working  for  the  wrecking  of  our  free  XJB. 
0  overnment. 


COHJMBUS  DAY 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
o^  Saturday  of  this  week  we  pay  homage 
t:>  Columbus  as  well  as  to  Italy  and  its 
people.  In  doing  so,  we  extend  to  those 
of  Italian  origin  or  descent  the  apprecia- 
tJlon  of  a  grateful  Nation  and  the  heart- 
felt wishes  for  the  continued  resurgenc^e 
of  the  Italian  Republic. 

It  was  471  years  ago  that  Columbus 

id  his  three  frail  ships  reached  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Throughout  his- 
fry.  few  men  have  had  to  fight  so  des- 

rately  for  their  ideas  and  few  men 
hfcve  been  forced  to  face  unknowns  of 
such  proportion  and  consequence.  The 
heritage  of  Columbus,  the  son  of  a  wool 
merchant,  is  indeed  the  heritage  of  a 
tfue  pioneer. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  challenges 
eficountered  and  the  hardships  endured 
iii  the  preparation  and  conduct  of  his 
jdumey.  The  financisd  and  physical 
problems,  however,  were  not  the  most 
burdensome.  The  responsibility  for  the 
failure  of  the  voyage  would  be  entirely 
Columbus  was  gambling  not  only 
is  future,  but  also  his  life  and  the  lives 
ot  those  accompanying  him.  Their  fate 
depended  upon  the  validity  of  a  concept 
generally  regarded  as  absurd — that  one 
cpuld  reach  the  East  by  sailing  west. 


Today  our  country  also  faces  a  future 
that  is  both  challenging  and  uncertain. 
As  this  pioneer,  whose  only  chart  was 
faith,  dared  to  face  the  unknown  in  a 
superstition-ridden  world,  we  too  must 
summon  all  our  courage  and  skill  in  or- 
der to  extract  the  promises  and  avoid 
the  perils  of  life  in  a  nuclear  world.  In 
the  tradition  of  Columbus,  we  must  strive 
to  bring  to  all  mankind  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion— one  noble  in  purpose  and  humani- 
tarian in  practice.  At  the  present  time, 
the  need  for  men  of  such  dedication  and 
faith  is  more  urgent  than  ever.  The 
question  now  is  not  whether  a  few  will 
succeed  or  fail,  but  whether  all  will 
perish  or  prevail.  On  this  day,  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  we  not  only  pay  honor  to 
Columbus  as  a  man  and  source  of  in- 
spiration, but  also  that  we  recognize  the 
debt  owed  to  his  native  land.  Many 
Italians  have  brought  their  energies  and 
talents  to  Massachusetts  and  the  entire 
Nation.  Their  economic,  cultural,  and 
political  contributions  have  been  of  im- 
mense significance  In  the  development 
and  prosperity  of  my  home  State. 

In  the  achievements  of  Columbus, 
there  is  a  lesson  for  us  alL  This  adven- 
turous Italian  was  willing  to  sacrifice 
personal  comfort  and  risk  life  itself  in 
defense  of  a  concept  which  he  held  to  be 
true.  Likewise,  those  who  would  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  human  liberty  must  be  of 
equal  courage  and  commitment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  471  years 
ago  this  week  Christopher  Columbus,  the 
son  of  a  Genoese  weaver,  navigated  his 
3  little  ships  and  120  men  into  the  waters 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  great  Italian  explorer  had  to  con- 
quer more  than  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in 
1492.  He  fought  poverty,  ridicule,  phsrs- 
ical  anguish,  disappointment,  treach- 
ery, and  ingratitude  in  an  effort  to  prove 
some  scientific  truths  which  we  now 
accept  without  question. 

His  was  a  victory  for  all  civilization. 
But  today  I  want  to  call  special  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  he  was  an  Italian, 
the  first  of  many  who  came  to  the  New 
World  in  the  next  several  centuries  and 
made  important  contributions  to  benefit 
our  society. 

This  week,  as  we  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  this  great  Italian,  the  atmos- 
phere in  Washington  is  being  poisoned 
by  the  testimony  of  a  man  who  is  a 
criminal  and  who  happens  to  be  of 
Italian  descent. 

I  regret  to  have  to  raise  this  issue  so 
bluntly,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  deep  con- 
cern to  me  because  I  believe  that  Joseph 
Valachl,  because  of  his  name  and  the 
names  of  some  of  those  he  is  testifying 
about,  is  doing  the  saddest  of  injustices 
to  millions  of  decent,  hard-workmg 
Americans  who  also  happen  to  be  of 
Italian  origin. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  in  no  sense  a 
criticism  of  the  hearings  or  those  who 
are  conducting  them.  Organized  crime 
in  America  is  an  ugly  subject  which  must 
be  investigated  and  must  be  exposed  if 
we  are  to  know  how  to  legislate  most 
effectively  against  crime. 

My  comments,  however,  are  directed 
at  Americans  in  general  and  some  news 
writers  in  particular  who  eire  using  these 
hearings  as  an  excuse  to  defame  a  whole 
people. 
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I  ask  them  to  remember  that  some  12 
million  Americans  of  Italian  descent  are 
following  these  hearings  with  horror  and 
disgust  while  Valachi  talks  about  the 
very  lowest  elements  of  society.  I  sug- 
gest that  any  heavily  publicized,  heavily 
televised  hearings  about  the  worst  ele- 
ments of  any  race,  religion,  or  national 
origin  would  be  equally  sordid  and  un- 
fair to  those  groups. 

But,  above  all,  I  ask  all  Americans  this 
week  to  remember  that  after  Christo- 
pher Columbus.  Italy  gave  us  a  great 
number  of  outstanding  persons  who 
helped  make  America  better  and  helped 
shape  the  American  way  of  life  into 
what  it  is  today. 

To  name  just  a  few: 

Enrico  Tonti  came  from  Italy  in  the 
17th  century  to  join  LaSalle  in  explora- 
tion of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Among  his  other  tichievements  was  the 
exploration  of  the  Mississippi  to  its 
mouth. 

Francesco  Vigo  came  to  America  from 
Piedmont  in  1775  and  became  a  success- 
ful merchant.  When  the  expedition  of 
George  Rogers  Clark  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War  seemed  about  to  fail  for  lack 
of  supplies,  Vigo  put  his  fortune  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Revolutionary  cause  and 
made  possible  the  success  of  Clark's 
campaign  against  the  British  in  the 
West. 

Philip  Mazzel.  from  Poggio-a-Cai- 
ano.  settled  in  Virginia  in  1773  and  be- 
came a  friend  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Jefferson  translated  some  of  Mazzei's 
patriotic  American  writings  into  Eng- 
lish and  was  infiuenced  by  these  writings 
in  his  own  drafting  of  our  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

Constantino  Brumidi,  the  outstanding 
Roman  painter,  is  known  to  all  of  us 
in  the  Congress.  Beginning  In  1855  he 
started  work  In  the  Capitol  and  intro- 
duced the  art  of  fresco  to  this  country. 
Every  day  we  walk  under  his  magnifi- 
cent paintings  In  the  corridors  and  In 
the  rotunda,  which  was  his  great  love. 
When  he  began  his  work  on  the  ro- 
tunda frieze  he  was  70  years  old,  but  he 
worked  for  3  years  from  a  belt  that  hung 
100  feet  from  the  floor.  As  the  partial 
result  of  a  fall,  he  died  In  January  1880. 
leaving  behind  some  of  the  truly  great 
works  of  art  in  America. 

Charles  Barsottl  came  here  from  the 
Pisa  area  In  1872,  established  the  first 
Italian  dally  In  the  United  States  and 
was  known  as  an  outstanding  civic  lead- 
er and  philanthropist. 

Enrico  Caruso,  the  grand  opera  tenor 
from  Naples,  spent  the  last  20  years  of 
his  life  making  the  air  of  America  beau- 
tiful with  his  singing — and  also  contrib- 
uting great  sums  of  money  to  the  Allied 
cause  In  World  War  I. 

Lulgl  Palma  dl  Cesnola,  of  Rlvarolo, 
came  to  the  United  States  In  1860, 
founded  a  military  school  for  officers  and 
then  enlisted  and  fought  through  the 
Civil  War.  As  a  naturalized  American 
he  became  American  consul  to  Cypnis, 
and  later  director  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  In  New  York. 

Louis  Amatels  of  Turin  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  1883  and  did  outstanding  work  as 
university  professor,  architect  and 
sculptor. 


Nor  can  we  omit  such  scientists  as 
Enrico  Fermi,  who  made  possible  the 
use  of  atomic  power.  Its  ultimate  use 
for  peaceful  purposes  can  and  will  open 
up  a  whole  new  world  and  a  better  life 
for  all  peoples. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  named  only  a 
few  of  those  Italians  who  have  contrib- 
uted substantially  to  our  culture,  and 
only  those  who  are  no  longer  alive. 

But  I  urge  my  fellow  Americans  on 
Columbus  Day  to  think  of  the  12  million 
Italians  and  persons  of  Italian  origin 
who  are  living  today  In  the  United 
States,  who  make  us  proud  by  their  In- 
calculable enrichment  of  the  wonderful 
land  ihat  Is  our  America. 


PULASKI  DAY 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
October  11  marks  the  184th  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Count  Casimlr  Pulaski — 
a  renowned  soldier  In  the  forces  of  free- 
dom and  a  symbol  of  the  European  sup- 
port which  helped  make  American  Inde- 
p>endence  ixtssible.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  those  citizens  of  Polish  birth  or  an- 
cestry In  observing  the  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  one  of  freedom's  foremost 
defenders.  Pulaski  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  valor,  his  miUtary  genius,  and 
his  tireless  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  liberty 
for  his  people.  Unable  to  achieve  this 
end  in  his  homeland,  he  crossed  the  At- 
lantic and  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  In 
an  effort  to  bring  liberty  to  America. 

Pulaski  fought  for  freedom  on  the  bat- 
tlefields of  both  the  Old  World  and  the 
New.  For,  in  1768  he  joined  with  his 
father  in  active  rebellion  to  combat  the 
domination  of  Poland.  The  young  noble- 
man's military  exploits  were  temporarily 
successful  and  he  ultimately  became  the 
commander  In  chief  of  the  Polish  pa- 
triots. However,  his  forces  were  finally 
crushed  and  scattered,  his  estates  confis- 
cated, and  he  was  forced  into  exile  in 
1772. 

While  in  exile  in  France,  Pulaski  met 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  offered  his  serv- 
ices to  the  cause  of  independence.  In 
1777  he  joined  Washington's  army  as  a 
volimteer.  After  distinguished  service  at 
the  battle  of  Brandywlne  he  was  pro- 
moted by  Congress  to  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier general  in  the  Continental  Army. 
He  shared  the  hardships  and  depriva- 
tions of  Valley  Forge  and  then  received 
permission  from  Congress  to  organize  an 
independent  corps  of  cavalry.  To  that 
time,  the  cavalry  had  amounted  to  little 
or  nothing  in  the  revolutionary  forces. 
Pulaski,  who  used  the  remnants  of  his 
personal  fortune  to  help  equip  the  men, 
is  now  considered  to  be  the  father  of 
the  US.  cavalry.  When  he  led  the 
American  and  French  cavalry  at  Savan- 
nah, Pulaski  had  already  played  heroic 
roles  at  the  battles  of  Brandywine.  Tren- 
ton, and  Flemington.  In  the  siege  of 
Savannah,  October  9,  he  gallantly 
charged  the  enemy  lines  at  the  head  of 
his  cavalry,  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
died  2  days  later. 

Thus,  today  we  honor  a  man  to  whom 
freedom  was  a  lifetime  objective. 
Whether  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe 
or  America,  Pulaski's  cause  was  the 
same — the  cause  of  freedom.     Now,  as 


we  pay  tribute  to  Pulaski's  contributions 
to  bringing  liberty  to  this  land,  let  us 
also  express  our  fervent  hope  that  the 
spirit  which  motivated  him  survives  in 
his  native  cotmtry  and  may  one  day  pre- 
vail.   

WHERE  DOES  GOLDWATER  STAND? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Where 
Does  GOLDWATER  Stand?"  published  in 
the  U.S.  News  b  World  Report  of  Sep- 
tember 2,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Where  Does  Goldwateh  Stand? 

Question.  Senator  Ooldwater,  when  do 
you  expect  to  annovmce  yoiu*  intentions  for 
1964? 

Answer.  I  can't  give  you  an  exact  date, 
because,  as  I  have  said,  I'm  playing  this 
thing  by  ear  day  by  day.  I  would  much 
prefer  to  run  for  the  Senate,  but  I  realize 
that  I  am  being  put  in  a  position  more  and 
more  In  which  I  have  to  make  a  decision. 

Things  may  change  between  now  and  the 
time  of  decision,  which  I  would  say  would 
come  sometime  around  the  closing  date  for 
filing  in  the  New  Hampshire  primary.  That 
will  be  in  January,  I  think.  And,  If  the  tide 
still  runs  the  way  it  Is  running  now,  I'm 
going  to  have  to  say  yes  or  no.  I  wouldn't 
want  to  say  yes  or  no  now,  because  I  think 
It's  much  too  early. 

Question.  If  you  miss  the  nomination  for 
President,  would  you  still  have  ample  time 
to  run  for  reelection  to  the  Senate? 

Answer.  Yes.  I  have  to  file  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Senate,  I  think,  the  week  before  the 
national  convention.  Our  primaries  In 
Arizona  aren't  until  the  second  week  In 
September.  If  I  happen  to  decide  to  seek 
the  nomination  for  President,  and  not  get 
It,  my  name  will  be  In  for  the  Senate,  which 
is  my  real  love,  and  I  would  run.  If  I  de- 
cided to  seek  the  nomination  for  President, 
and  got  It.  I  would  not  run  for  the  Senate. 

Question.  You  would  not? 

Answer.  Absolutely  not. 

Question.  Is  this  your  own  decision,  or  are 
the  laws  of  Arizona  such  that  you  couldn't 
run  for  both  President  and  Senator? 

Answer.  It's  my  own  decision.  Our  State 
attorney  general  gave  a  ruling  which  indi- 
cates to  me  that  no  State  could  deny  a  man 
running  for  two  Federal  offices — that  is,  he 
could  rvm  for  the  Presidency  or  the  Vice 
Presidency  and  a  Senate  or  House  seat.  His 
ruling  is  that  the  State  law  does  not  deal 
with  this  case.  But  I  wouldn't  run,  I  don't 
think  It's  right. 

Question.  Is  It  necessary,  Senator,  to  have 
your  permission  to  file  your  name  In  the 
New  Hampshire  primary? 

Answer.  As  I  understand  It,  no. 

Question.  If  you  do  decide  to  run  for  the 
presidential  nomination,  would  It  be  yoiir 
plan  to  enter  most  of  the  primaries? 

Answer.  It  would  certainly  have  to  be  any 
candidate's  plan  to  enter  enough  primaries  to 
convince  Republicans  across  the  country  that 
he  could  get  votes,  and  to  dlscovuage  his  op- 
position from  continuing  In  the  race. 

Question.  How  can  a  Senator  find  time.  In 
addition  to  his  Senate  duties,  to  go  out  and 
run  In  primaries  around  the  country? 

Answer.  He  would  have  to  do  as  President 
Kennedy  did — Just  ignore  his  senatorial 
duties.  I  think  he  missed  over  200  votes  In 
the  Senate  that  last  year. 

But  I  do  have  an  advantage  here  that  other 
so-called  "hopefuls"— If  that's  the  word — do 
not  have. 

For  most  of  the  years  between  1954  and 
this  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  2  years 
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before  my  last  election  to  the  Senate.  I've 
been  traveling  thU  country  as  chairman  of 
the  Republican  senatorial  campaign  com- 
mittee. I  have  a  map  stuck  up  on  the  wall, 
and  you  can  see  from  the  number  of  pins 
the  thousands  of  speeches  I've  made.  I  have 
traveled  over  a  million  miles,  and  I  don't 
think  anyone  In  this  party  knows  more  Re- 
publicans than  I  do. 

This  accumulation  of  Republican  friends 
wasn't  done  with  the  Idea  of  using  It  for  any- 
thing except  getting  Republicans  elected  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House.  It  came  as  a  by- 
product of  Just  doing  my  Job  as  a  Republi- 
can. And  now.  of  course,  if  I  decide  to  seek 
the  nomination,  this  becomes  my  most  valu- 
able asset.  It's  an  asset  that  almost  any 
other  candidate  would  have  to  develop.  And 
you  don't  develop  a  million  miles  and  a  thou- 
sand speeches  Just  overnight. 

Question.  In  connection  with  yotir  possi- 
ble candidacy,  do  you  think  it  would  be  good 
for  the  country  if  a  second  term  were  denied 
to  Kennedy  in  1964? 

Answer.  I  think  it's  absolutely  essential. 

Question.  Why? 

Answer.  I  think  we  have  to  have  a  change 
in  19«4 — not  because  of  the  individual,  but 
because  of  the  steady  and  Increasing  reach 
for  power  over  the  dally  lives  of  Americans 
by  the  President  and  the  men  around  him. 

Question.  Senator,  some  people  have  iden- 
tified you  with  the  John  Birch  Society. 
Are  you  a  member  of  that  society? 

Answer.  No.  I  have  never  been  a  member 
of  it.  In  fact,  when  it  was  organized,  the 
head  of  the  society,  Mr.  Robert  J.  Welch,  was 
asked  if  he  would  support  Nixon  or  Gold- 
WATXK  for  the  Presidency.  This  was  back,  I 
think,  in  1958  or  1959.  He  said  no.  Oolo- 
WATEB  was  too  far  to  the  left  and  Nixon  was 
A  Socialist. 

-  Question.  Is  Mr.  Welch  now  a  supporter  of 
yours? 

Answer.  No:  He's  not.  In  fact,  I  have  a 
letter  here  that  was  written  to  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  Mr.  Welch  says: 

"No  matter  how  high  my  regard  for  Sena- 
tor   GoLOWATca    might    be,    I    could    neither 

-  support  him  nor  oppose  him  in  the  forth- 
coming campaign,  because  whatever  I  did 
would  be  construed  as  an  official  position  of 
the  John  Birch  Society." 

That  same  letter  from  Welch  said  this: 
"The  John  Birch  Society  Ukes  absolutely 
no  position  in  political  campaigns,  and, 
therefore,  neither  can  I.  Since  about  half 
of  our  members  are  Republicans,  half  Demo- 
crats, and  with  a  sprinkling  of  Independents, 
you  can  readily  see  why  this  policy  is  neces- 
sary." 

Question.  Then,  so  far  as  you  know,  the 
John  Birch  Society,  as  a  society.  Is  not  sup- 
porting you? 

Answer.  No,  I've  never  heard  of  then:i  sup- 
p>ortlng  any  candidate,  frankly,  and  I  know 
they're  not  supporting  me  for  anything,  in- 
cluding running  for  the  Senate  in  Arizona. 

Question.  Many  people  have  said  that  you 
should  either  accept  the  support  of  the  John 
Birch  people  or  repudiate  that  support. 
What  is  your  comment  on  that? 

Answer.  Well,  these  people  who  have  sug- 
gested that  have  never  given  me  any  good 
reason  for  doing  it.  If  it's  because  the  Birch 
Society  takes  an  extreme  position  now  and 
then,  I  can  recall  American  Legion  posts  that 
have  taken  extreme  positions.  The  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action,  I  believe,  have 
some  very  extreme  positions. 

My  answer  is  that  the  members  of  the 
Birch  Society  have  a  constitutional  right  to 
take  the  positions  they  choose,  even  though 
I  might  disagree  with  them.  I  dont  agree, 
for  example,  that  Earl  Warren  should  be  Im- 
peached. I  might  disagree  with  Earl  Warren, 
but  I  don't  go  so  far  as  to  say  Impeach  him. 
But  anybody  has  a  right  to  suggest  Impeach- 
ment of  any  public  official  in  this  coimtry. 

I  don't  agree  with  the  idea  of  repealing 
the  Income  tax.  but  they  certainly  have  the 
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right  to  suggest  that.  According  to  those 
who  are  trying  to  read  something  dangerous 
into  this  nebulotis  "far  right"  theory,  all 
these  people — not  Just  the  Birch  Society, 
but  all  Americans  who  oppose,  for  example, 
the  United  Nations — and  there  are  millions 
of  them — should  be  denied  this  right  to  hold 
strong  minority  opinions. 

So  I  cant  bring  myself  to  disavow  a  group 

that   is   exercising   its  constitutional   rights, 

and  I  repeat  my  challenge  to  those  who  have 

asked  me  to  do  this:  Point  out  what  they're 

doing   that   is  dangerous,   name   names  and 

places  that   they  occupy  in  the  Republican 

Party,    prove    that    these    people    in    these 

,  places  are  tending  to  take  over  the  Republi- 

I  can    Party    and    destroy    It.      I    know    of    no 

I  working  members  of  the  party  above  a  few 

I  precinct-committee    people   in    Arizona   who 

are  members  of  the  Birch  Society. 

Question.  Then  you  don't  agree  with  those 
who  say  the  John  Birch  Society  is  dangerous 
to   the   country? 

Answer.  A  statement  I  saw  in  the  paper 
puts  the  total  membership  of  the  Birch 
Society  at  around  12,000  to  15,000.  Now,  if 
12,000  to  15,000  people — like  the  former  Chief 
Justice  of  my  Supreme  Court  in  Arizona,  a 
Democrat,  or  the  president  of  our  second- 
biggest  bank,  a  Democrat — are  dangerous  to 
the  United  States,  I  shudder  to  think  of  the 
danger  of  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion. 

Question.  Would  you  call  yoiu-self  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  "radical  right?" 

Answer.  I  don't  think  I'm  a  radical  in  any 
j  position  I  think  there  are  some  radicals  in 
I  this  country.  We've  always  had  them. 
Washington,  Jefferson,  and  others  have  been 
plagued  with  these  people.  Lincoln  was 
plagued  with  them. 

But  it's  very  difficult  to  put  your  finger 
on  them.  Just  who  are  they?  Some  of  these 
groups  are  very  selfish  in  nature,  very  nar- 
row in  nat\ire.  Others  are  broad.  But  I  still 
want  somebody  to  spell  out  "far  right." 

Question.  How  would  you  define  the  "far 
right?" 

Answer.  I  might  try  it.  In  my  opinion, 
if  you  had  a  "radical  right,"  it  would  be  a 
fascist  position — sort  of  like  George  Lincoln 
Rockwell  and  his  Nazis — in  no  way  asso- 
ciated with  the  Republican  Party  or  the 
Democratic  Party.  On  the  "radical  left" 
^ou'd  have  the  Communist  Party,  in  no  way 
^sociated  with  the  Democratic  Party  or  the 
Republican  Party. 

So  you  get  the  spectnmi  down  then  to 
What,  on  the  left,  are  called  "liberals,"  but 
tvho  are  not  "liberals"  in  the  true  or  existing 
4ense  of  the  word;  and  on  the  Republican 
Bide,  "conservatives." 

I  Now,  I  imagine  there  can  be  extremes  in 
ihose  positions.  The  farthest  to  the  left, 
ot  being  a  Communist,  would  be  an  "ex- 
reme  liberal."  The  farthest  to  the  right, 
ot  being  a  Nazi,  would  be  an  "extreme 
Ightlst." 

I  I  think  the  "conservative"  movement, 
which  is  neither  of  these,  contains  more 
people  than  any  other  movement  In  the 
^untry. 

J  Question.  Do  you  think  there  are  more 
"conservatives"  in  this  country  than  "lib- 
erals"? 

Answer.  I  think  so. 

Question.  Over    the    years.    Senator,    have 
♦ou   consistently  supported   the  Republican 
aomlnee  for  President? 
j   Answer.  That's  right. 

]  Question.  Would  you  expect  the  so-called 
'liberal"  wing  of  the  Republican  Party  to 
•upport  a  "conservative"  nominee  of  the 
Blepubllcan  Party  in  1964? 
j  Answer.  If  they're  worthy  of  the  name 
Republican,  I  would  expect  them  to  support 
the  candidate.  I  couldn't  see  them  voting 
lor  Kennedy  without  becoming  Democrats. 
Question.  Would  you  support  the  Repub- 
lican nominee  in  1964,  even  though  he 
turned   out   to    be    a   "liberal "   Republican? 


Answer.  I  would  support  the  Republican 
nominee  in  1964  because  I  don't  care  who 
the  Republican  nominee  is,  he's  going  to  be 
better  for  the  United  States  than  any  New 
Frontiersman. 

Question.  Have  you  actively  supported 
"liberal"  Republicans  In   State   elections? 

Answer.  Yes.  I  have  supported  men  like 
Senators  Javfts,  Case,  Kuchel,  and  Cooper. 
I've  raised  considerable  sums  of  money  for 
them.  I  went  into  New  York  City  to  help 
raise    money   for    Governor   Rockefeller. 

So,  as  I  say,  I  believe  in  the  two-party 
system.  I  believe  we  ought  to  have  our  little 
arguments  within  the  system,  but,  when  the 
time  comes,  we  ought  to  argue  with  the 
opposition. 

WHERE    REPUBLICANS    DIFFER 

Question.  Are  you  and  Governor  Rocke- 
feller at  odds  on  all  Issues? 

Answer.  Well,  the  Governor  and  I  have 
met  together  here  In  Washington  at  least 
four  times  in  the  last  12  months.  We've 
seen  each  other  In  New  York,  I  think,  at 
least  twice.  And  I  would  say  that  our  areas 
of  disagreement  are  relatively  small.  Rocke- 
feller and  I  are  much  closer  together  than 
Hubert  Humphrey  and  Harry  Byrd— we're 
both  Republicans  and  they're  both  Demo- 
crats. 

I  think  the  field  of  public  welfare,  the 
welfare  state,  is  where  you  find  the  Repub- 
lican Party  at  odds.  When  you  get  into 
fiscal  responsibility,  taxation,  foreign  policy, 
the  rest  of  the  domestic  ix)licy,  I  don't  think 
there's  a  great  deal  of  difference. 

Question.  In  that  case,  why  is  Governor 
Rockefeller  so  critical  of  you? 

Answer.  I  don't  know,  frankly.  I'm  at  a 
loss  on  that.  Up  until  the  time  I  read  his 
recent  statement,  if  you  had  asked  me  that 
question,  I'd  have  said,  "We're  friends  I 
trust  him,  I  like  him,  and  so  on." 

It  doesn't  mean  that  I  don't  still  like  him, 
but  I  had  no  advance  warning  of  his  change 
in  attitude  until  he  issued  that  statement 
I  had  assumed  the  situation  was  one  of 
Rockefeller  and  Goldwater  working  for  unity 
in  the  Republican  Party. 

THE    SOUTH    HAS    BREN    GOING    MORE    AND    MORE 
REPUBLICAN 

Question.  Has  there  been  any  contact  since 
that  statement? 

Answer.  No.  I  haven't  seen  hide  nor 
hair  of  him  since,  and  I  don't  expect  tc 

Question.  Senator,  have  you  advocated 
that  the  Republicans  simply  cross  off  the 
big   Industrial   States   of   the   East  in    1964? 

Answer.  No.  I  don't  know  where  that 
ever  started.  I'm  a  very  practical  politician. 
I  don't  cross  anybody  off  anyplace,  any- 
time. I  have  said  that  I  think  the  large 
cities  in  the  East  are  going  to  he  very  tough 
for  Republicans  for  the  very  simple  reason 
that  the  Democrats  control  the  city  ma- 
chinery. 

Now,  you  give  me  a  mayor  and  city  coun- 
cil of  New  York  as  Republicans  and  I'm  go- 
ing to  take  New  York  City  for  a  presidential 
candidate.  It's  as  simple  as  that.  He  prob- 
ably has  500,000  votes  before  the  polls  open 
in  the  morning— not  crooked,  they're  Just 
machine  votes.  , 

I  think  we  have  to  be  practical  and  rec- 
ognise that  the  large  eastern  cities  ■ire  not 
likely  to  go  for  Republicans  at  the  presiden- 
tial level.  But  we  can  sure  as  heck  work 
in  them,  and  we  can  work  for  better  organi- 
zation. 

And  I've  never  said  forget  the  Negro  vote 
or  the  Italian  vote  or  any  minority  vote. 
Go  after  them.  I  say  we  should  do  cur 
strong  hunting  where  the  ducks  are  flying. 

Question.  Do  you  think  a  Republican 
nominee  in  1964  will  have  a  good  chance  of 
carrying  New  York  State? 

Answer.  My  honest  opinion  is  "no."  he- 
cause  New  York  City  is  controlled  by  a 
Democratic  machine. 
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Now,  by  the  same  token — and  that's  what 
makes  this  answer  a  little  hard — the  State 
Is  controlled  by  a  Republican  administra- 
tion. If  northern  New  York  would  vote  with 
the  same  intensity  as  downstate  New  York, 
then  my  answer  would  be  the  other  way. 
But,  in  looking  at  it  in  a  very  practical 
manner,  and  looking  at  history,  I  would  ex- 
pect that  New  York  City  would  again  do  a 
better  Job  of  getting  the  vote  out  than 
would  the  more  conservative  elements  up 
north. 

SOUTH 'S    DRAMATIC   TREND 

Question.  Can  a  Republican  nominee  win 
the  South? 

Answer.  The  South,  since  1948,  has  been 
going  more  and  more  Republican.  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  race  issue,  because 
it  was  going  on  before  the  Supreme  Coxirt  de- 
cision. Its  tempo  hasnt  Increased  appre- 
ciably, percentagewise,  since  the  Supreme 
Court  decision,  but  we  trebled  our  vote  for 
congressional  candidates  from  1958  to  1962, 
and  my  guess  Is  that  well  at  least  double  It 
or  even  treble  it  again  in  1964.  You  could 
have  a  pretty  dramatic  change  in  the  South 
in  Republican  House  Members. 

I  think  10  or  12  more  Republican  seats  out 
of  the  South  could  be  expected  in  1964. 
But  if  we  get  the  switch  we've  been  having, 
it's  going  to  be  better  than  that.  The  Re- 
publican strength  In  the  South  In  presiden- 
tial elections  has  been  in  the  big  cities — 
42  out  of  the  53  went  for  Nixon. 

You  find  the  violent,  die-hard  segregation- 
ist living  out  In  the  rural  areas,  where  you 
find  the  violent,  die-hard  Democratic  Party. 
But,  In  the  cities,  it's  becoming  more  and 
more    Republican-oriented. 

Question.  Where  else  can  you  see  a  com- 
bination of  States  that  could  elect  a  Re- 
publican as  President? 

Answer.  I  think  the  Middle  West — and 
when  I  say  "Middle  West,"  I  go  all  the  way 
from  the  Pennsylvania  line  on  out  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains — the  Rocky  Mountain 
States,  the  Southwest.  I  think  the  Repub- 
licans' chief  problem  will  be  in  the  larger 
boss-ruled  cities — not  because  of  the  candi- 
date, not  because  of  the  party,  but  because 
the  Republicans  dont  control  the  machinery. 

Question.  Is  the  problem  in  the  cities 
related  also  to  the  large  labor  vote  and  the 
large  Negro  vote? 

Answer.  Hie  Negro  vote,  I  think,  will  go 
about  aa  It  has  gone  in  the  past — some  80 
percent  in  the  large  cities  for  the  Democrat. 
We  can't  tell  what  the  Negro  vote  is  out 
In  the  West.  We  treat  it  as  a  vote,  not  aa 
a  separate  entity. 

The  union  man,  I've  always  believed,  votes 
as  he  feels  he  should.  There  are  some  ex- 
ceptions. I  would  say  where  the  UAW 
(United  Auto  Workers)  Is  strong  In  Detroit, 
they  pretty  much  vote  the  union  line.  But 
some  studies  show  about  25  percent  of  even 
Walter  Reuther's  union  to  be  Republican. 
In  my  State,  in  the  most  heavily  organized 
county  in  the  State,  where  the  largest  mines 
in  the  world  are  and  86  percent  of  the  work- 
ing force  belongs  to  the  union,  I  carried  that 
county  last  time,  which  was  a  great  switch 
from  the  time  before. 

The  studies  that  I  have  seen  show  that 
about  42  percent  of  the  union  members 
consider  themselves  Republican.  This  was 
back  in  the  1950's.  There  are  no  up-to-date 
studies  that  I  know  of. 

Elsenhower  got  the  majcn-ity  of  the  union 
vote  in  both  of  his  elections.  So  I  don't 
write  that  vote  off.  But  1  don't  think  we 
have  made  the  approach  to  them.  I  think 
we  should  visit  more  freely  with  the  union 
people,  convince  them  that  our  interests  are 
their  interests,  that  under  the  Republican 
Party  they  are  going  to  earn  more  and  earn 
it  longer  and  more  of  it  than  they've  been 
able  to  do  under  the  Democrats.  After  all, 
if  there  are  more  Jobs  created,  there  will 
be  more  people  employed. 


■ntouBLB  nf  CALiroBiriA 
Question.   What   about  California?     How 
do  you  assess  that,  Senator? 

Answer.  Right  now,  Republicanwise — I 
hate  to  use  the  word — ^It's  a  mess.  The  party 
is  disorganized.  There  are  no  immediate 
signs  of  its  coming  back  together,  although 
there  are  a  lot  of  dam  good  people  working 
on  it.  I  have  a  feeling  that  they  will  achieve 
unity  out  there  well  In  advance  of  the  time 
it  is  needed. 

It  will  be  a  tough  State  for  either  the 
Democrats  or  Republicans  to  say,  "It's  In  the 
bag." 

Question.  Could  you  win  without  both 
California  and  New  York? 

Answer.  Theoretically,  yes,  you  can — but 
it's  assuming  a  lot  of  strength  in  a  lot  of 
areas.  You'd  have  to  have  Texas,  you'd 
have  to  have  Illinois,  you'd  have  to  take 
Ohio,  Indiana,  seven  of  the  Southern  States, 
the  Mountain  States 

Question.  And  some  of  New  England? 

Answer.  I  always  look  on  New  England  as 
a  strong  Republican  place,  and  I  think  we'll 
see  it  stronger  this  time. 

Question.  How    about   Massachusetts? 

Answer.  Well,  Massachusetts  will  naturally 
go  to  Kennedy — and  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island.  But  I  think  In  New  Hampshire, 
Maine,  Vermont,  we  will  win. 

Question.  You  spoke  of  the  Democrats' 
having  gained  successes  in  the  North  by  oon- 
troUing  the  big-city  machines.  Has  that  also 
been  true  of  the  South? 

Answer.  No,  because  it  wasn't  necessary. 
The  Democrats  have  never  bothered  much 
about  the  South.  The  South  has  been 
treated  like  a  little  stepchild. 

Name  me  a  man  of  the  stature  of  Richard 
RrssEix,  Senator  from  Georgia,  for  example, 
who  occupies  a  place  high  in  Democratic 
Party  councils.  I  don't  think  he  even  knows 
where  the  Democratic  national  headquarters 
are  located.  And  the  South  Is  beginning  to 
resent  this.  This  philosophy  may  come  back 
to  haunt  the  Democrats,  because,  if  they 
cant  take  the  South  and  they  can't  take  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  West, 
then  we  may  be  approaching  a  day  when  we 
can  say,  "We  might  win  without  New  York 
and  California.'* 

California  Is  a  little  different  horse.  Her 
big  cities  are  not  boss-controlled  cities,  as 
the  eastern  cities  are.  City  politics  out  there 
are  Just  big-city  politics  without  the  gang- 
ster-boss element  that  we  find  in  virtually 
every  large  eastern  city.  When  I  say  "large," 
I  mean  a  million  and  above. 

Question.  Senator,  what  do  you  think  will 
be  the  dominant  issues,  to  be  decided  in 
1964? 

Answer.  Oh,  it's  kind  of  hard  to  say  now. 
It  will  be  a  year  from  now  before  the  cam- 
paign will  be  getting  underway.  I  think  for- 
eign policy  will  certainly  be  one  issue — Cuba, 
Laos,  Vietnam  as  it  now  stands,  although 
Vietnam  could  change — and  the  general 
growth  of  communism  and  our  seemingly 
inability  to  stop  it;  certainly  the  outflow  of 
gold;  the  slowness  of  our  economy — although 
this  could  change — and  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility. 

I  think  this  fiscal  thing  has  a  great  poten- 
tial, because  more  and  more  people  are  un- 
derstanding what  you  mean  by  taxes  and  the 
deprivation  of  private  property. 

Question.  Senator,  speaking  of  national 
issues,  what  is  your  own  record  on  integra- 
tion of  the  races? 

Answer.  My  record,  of  course,  was  made  in 
my  own  State.  I  dont  think  you  can  make 
other  than  a  legislative  record  in  Washing- 
ton, and  I'll  stand  on  my  legislative  record 
here. 

In  Arizona,  my  retail  company  has  always 
hired  Negroes.  It's  only  been  recently  that 
any  Negroes  have  been  Interested  in  sales- 
women's Jobs,  although  we  have  two  Negro 
beauty  operators,  and  have  had  them  for 
some  time.     Out  of  about  500  employees,  I 


think  we  have  about  36  Negroes,  and  some 
of  them  in  very  responsible  positions. 

When  I  became  adjutant  general  for  the 
Air  National  Guard,  I  integrated  that  organi- 
zation, and  it  ultimately  re8\ilted  In  the 
whole  Guard  movement  being  Integrated. 

The  first  official  act  that  I  was  able  to  get 
accomplished  as  a  member  of  the  city  coun- 
cil in  Phoenix  was  the  desegregation  of  the 
restaurant  at  the  local  airport.  Earlier,  when 
I  got  back  from  World  War  n.  I  found  that 
we  had  acquired  segregated  high  schools, 
which  we  didn't  have  when  I  went  to  high 
school  there.  I  made,  for  that  time  and  that 
town,  a  sizable  contribution  to  the  court 
fight  to  end  segregation. 

I'll  stand  on  my  record,  what  I've  done  in 
this  field  in  my  own  State  and  elsewhere. 

Question.  What  do  you  say  In  the  South 
about  civil  rights? 

Answer.  When  people  in  the  South  ask  me 
my  stand,  I  say  I'm  opposed  completely  to 
discrimination.  I  think  that  this  is  the  prob- 
lem— not  segregation.  But  I  hesitate  as  an 
Arizonian  to  go  Into  some  other  State  and 
try  to  tell  them  to  do  things.  I  discuss  it 
with  them,  but  using  only  moral  persuasion. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  that  segregation 
laws  or  integration  laws  ought  to  be  a  State 
and  local  matter? 

Answer.  As  far  as  everything  goes,  except 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  on  schools. 

The  last  clvU  rights  blU — the  one  in  1957, 
which  caused  the  long  fllibxister — was  too 
broad.  It  would  have  allowed  the  Attorney 
General  to  use  this  pretense  to  go  into  any 
area  of  our  lives  in  our  States.  I  think  to- 
day, if  a  tight  and  limited  law  were  written 
aimed  at  correcting  specific  situations  In 
school  districts  or  schools,  even  the  South 
might  buy  this.  But  nobody  is  going  to 
stand  by  for  a  bill  that  is  a  blunderbuss 
and  allows  the  Attorney  General  to  ride  off 
in  all  directions,  abusing  the  daily  lives  of 
people. 

Question.  What  about  the  civil  rights  bill 
now  before  Congress? 

Answer.  I  would  oppose  completely  the 
provision  on  public  accommodations — hotels, 
motels,  restaurants,  etc. — and  accept  no  com- 
promise on  it.  It's  Mitirely  unconstitutional. 
I  think  if  we  enact  that  we  can  kiss  good- 
bye to  ovir  concept  of  limited  Government, 
our  concept  of  constitutional  guarantee  of 
rights,  and  I'll  have  no  part  of  it. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  that  it  glTes  the 
Federal  Oovermnent  too  much  power  over 
the  dally  lives  of  people? 

Answer.  It  does.  I  feel  very  strongly  that, 
when  a  man  invests  his  property  in  a  busi- 
ness, he  has  the  legal  right  to  conduct  that 
business  any  way  he  wants  to.  Just  so  it 
doesn't  do  dama^  to  other  bxislnesses.  I 
think  he  has  a  moral  obligation,  in  his  ad- 
vertising, to  say  that  he  will  not  cater  to 
this  group  or  that  group  or  any  group  he 
chooses.  I  think  this  is  an  inherent  right 
of  property,  and,  if  we  destroy  this  concept 
of  control  of  property,  then  we're  giving  ac- 
quiescence to  the  idea  that  property  can  be 
taken  from  us  without  the  due  processes  of 
the  law. 

DANGER     OF     POLICE     STATR 

Question.  Could  that  provision  be  enforced 
without  a  vast  Federal  police  force? 

Answer.  I  don't  see  how  it  could,  and  this 
in  another  reason  that  I  think  this  admin- 
istration has  to  go.  I  think  we're  getting 
closer  and  closer  and  closer  to  situations  that 
require  a  police  state.  And  this  is  the  reason 
I  don't  think  some  of  these  people  really  un- 
derstand what  they're  asking  for  when  they 
support  the  public-accommodations  pro- 
posal. 

Question.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  pro- 
posed power  to  withhold  Federal  assistance 
in  instances  where  discrimination  is  prac- 
Uced? 

Answer.  The  Republican  Party  was  going 
to  take  a  position  that  such  withholding 
should   be  mandatory.     However,  we  were 
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warned  by  Senator  Heuska  of  Nebraska  to 
take  another  look  at  It.  because  this  Is  much 
broader  than  anybody  has  realized.  It  gets 
Into  nnall  business  loans,  for  example. 

Let's  say  that  a  small  store  In  California 
has  a  small  business  loan,  and  the  charge  Is 
made  that  segrefatlon  exists.  Then  every 
Federal  project  In  that  State,  conceivably — 
but  certainly  In  that  political  subdi- 
vision— would  have  to  be  stopped. 

So  the  Republicans  are  taking  another  look 
at  this.  We  don't  want  it  to  be  discretionary, 
because  this  gives  the  President  too  much 
power. 

X    rAvos    wrrHDSAWiNc    arcocNrriON    from 

KUSSIA 

Question.  As  you  see  It.  Senator,  where 
does  this  trend  toward  concentration  of 
power  lead? 

Answer.  The  trend,  for  at  least  30  years, 
has  been  to  a  completely  centralized  Gov- 
ernment. 

Today  we're  seeing  small  business  in 
trouble  becaiise  of  the  oppressive  size  of  Gov- 
ernment, which  requires  taxation  to  the 
point  where  small  businessmen  can't  retain 
profits. 

The  big  man  can  get  along  today,  but  how 
long  Is  It  going  to  be  before  even  big  busi- 
ness can't  withstand  the  combined  pressures 
of  big  labor  and  big  Government?  Then  how 
long  will  It  be  before  big  labor  can't  with- 
stand the  total  power  of  big  Government? 
Then  you  have  one  thing  left — you  have 
Government,  period — Government  running 
business,  the  labor  unions,  the  dally  lives  of 
the  people.    These  are  my  fears. 

Question.  Could  this  come  about  without 
the  consent  of  the  i}eople,  as  expressed  In  the 
congressional  elections? 

Answer.  Yes,  it  has  been  coming  about 
mainly  because  too  many  of  the  people  In 
this  country  have  not  voted. 

Question.  In  other  words,  people  are  not 
alert  to  the  danger — 

Answer.  They  don't  understand  It.  I 
think  they're  beginning  to  understand  it. 

I  think  bxisinessmen  are  beginning  to  see 
that  the  present  trend  can  only  lead  to  Gov- 
ernment takeover.  I  think  some  of  the 
labor  leaders  are  beginning  to  be  fearful  of 
this,  because  of  the  way  Kennedy  has  had 
to  handle  the  railroad  strike.  He  was  sug- 
gesting compulsory  arbitration,  which  means 
the  end  of  striking,  and  that,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  only  weapon  the  worklngman  has.  It 
does  away  with  collective  bargaining,  and 
this  is  Jvist  another  natural  step  toward 
wholesale  Government  control  of  both  busi- 
ness and  labor. 

Not  that  the  Kennedys  necessarily  are  go- 
ing this  route  with  a  purpose,  but  I  think 
they  Just  inherited  this  30-year  philosophy 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  to  have 
more  power,  that  It  has  to  be  able  to  control 
business,  labor  and  the  lives  of  Individual 
people  in  order  to  govern  the  United  States 
properly. 
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would  have  the  union  shop  or  not.  In 
other  words,  in  the  absence  of  State  legisla- 
tion calling  for  the  union  shop  there  would 
be  an  open  shop.  But  this  Is  not  the  same 
ac  national  "right  to  work";  nor  would  I  sup- 
port a  national  right  to  work  amendment. 
Question.  Would  you  favor  withdrawing 
recognition  from  Soviet  Russia  and  other 
Communist  States? 

Answer.  I  have  always  favored  withdraw- 
ing recognition  from  Russia.  I  never  favored 
recognition  from  the  start.  I  remember 
when  it  was  first  done.  I  think  we  lent  dig- 
nity to  a  movement  that  doesn't  deserve  the 
^  respect  that  goes  with  formal  recognition.  I 
I  don't  like  to  lend  dignity  and  respect  to  an 
outfit  that  says  they're  out  to  bury  us. 

Question.  Do  you  think  we  can  coexist 
with  a  Castro- type  Cuba? 

Answer.  This  word  "coexistence"  is  a  mis- 
understood one.  Can  we  coexist  with  the 
Cubans,  the  Russians,  the  East  Germans? 
We  have  to,  as  people.  But  do  we  have  to 
coexist  with  the  philosophy  of  communism? 
No.  I  don't  see  how  we  can  do  It  without 
the  almost-certain  knowledge  that  sooner  or 
later  one  of  us  won't  be  around  to  coexist 
either  with  or  together.  The  philosophy  is 
the  point  that  I  disagree  on. 

Now,  coexistence  has  been  recognized  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Conununist  movement  as 
the  greatest  weapon  they  have.  This  goes 
clear  back  to  Engels  and  Marx.  Lenin, 
Stalin — and  I  have  many  quotes  on  that 
that  I've  dug  up,  pointing  out  the  desire  of 
the  CommunlsU  to  establish  coexistence  and 
.then  find  that  our  leaders  mistake  what  co- 
jexlstence  is. 

I  know  Senator  Pulbright  has  a  fit  every 
time  I  speak  against  coexistence.  He  mis- 
understands it.  He  thinks  that  I  want  to 
iiave  war — to  annihilate  people.  You  can't 
jannlhllate  ideas.  You  replace  bad  ideas  with 
better  ideas,  and  that's  what  we  ought  to 
ibe  getting  along  with. 


1963 


OrmNC   A  CLXAB-CtTT  VOT« 

Question.  Do  we  need  a  clear  test  at  the 
polls  in  a  national  election — to  find  out  what 
the  majority  of  the  people   think? 

Answer.  I'm  beginning  to  think  that  it 
would  not  be  a  bad  idea.  That  doesn't  nec- 
essarily mean  that  I  am  the  only  conserva- 
tive. As  I  say.  Republicans  are  conserva- 
tive. Some  Republicans  would  give  the  peo- 
ple more  of  a  choice  than  others.  But,  re- 
gardless of  who  the  Republican  might  be, 
there  would  be  a  basic  difference  between 
that  person  and  Kennedy,  because  they 
would  represent  fimdamentally  different 
principles  of  government. 

Question.  You  support  right  to  work  laws, 
do  you  not? 

Answer.  As  a  State  matter,  yes;  I  would  not 
propose  a  national  right  to  work  law,  al- 
though I  have  an  amendment  In  now  to 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  that  would  give  the 
States  the  right  to  determine  whether  thejr 


j  WHAT  TO  DO   ABOUT  CtTBA 

Question.  What  course  would  you  advo- 
cate on  Cuba? 

Answer.  The  covirse  that  I've  advocated 
constantly,  I've  never  changed  on,  would  be 
b  blockade — as  Kennedy  imposed — the  train- 
ing of  Cuban  exiles,  the  equipping  of  Cuban 
exiles.  All  of  this  should  be  done  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

I  would  advocate  the  establishment  of  a 
Wngle  Cuban  government-ln-exlle.  This 
would  be  the  first  "must." 

Then  we  should  support  from  the  air,  with 
lupplies  and  equipment,  any  movement  they 
might  vmdertake  to  overthrow  the  Castro 
f^eglme. 

Question.  Could  we  do  that  without  get- 
ting the  United  States  involved  in  a  war? 

Answer.  I'm  absolutely  convinced  we  can, 
$nd  I  think  most  of  the  American  states  are 
Convinced  that  we  can,  too. 

Question.  As  time  goes  on.  is  it  getting 
more  and  more  difficult  to  overthrow  the 
Castro  regime? 

I  Answer.  Yes.  yes.  At  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 
<hat  very  limited  number  of  men.  If  we 
Had  carried  through  with  supplying  them, 
♦ould  probably  have  succeeded  and  would 
have  made  the  difference  now  In  Cuba.  But 
now  Castro  has  the  second-best  army  in  this 
hemisphere. 

Question.  What  Is  your  view  on  foreign 
aid? 

.  Answer.  If  we  have  to  live  with  foreign 
a(ld — and  I  dont  think  we  do  have  to  live 
With  foreign  economic  aid — I  think  It 
should  be  used  as  a  "rifle,"  aimed  at  specific 
a|reas  where  we  can  gain  an  advantage  over 
tjie  Russians.  And  I  don't  think  we're 
gaining  it  by  giving  foreign  aid  to  the  90- 
odd  countries  that  we  give  it  to.  We  might 
find  a  project  in  some  country  that  Rus- 
sa  would  be  willing  to  try  to  outbid  us  on. 
MBt    her   do   It.     She   cant   afford    an   eco- 


nomic race  with  us  at  the  present  time,  and 
I  think  It  will  be  a  good  number  of  years 
away  until  she  can. 

I  would  rather  see  this  foreign-economlc- 
ald  money  channeled  into  technical  assist- 
ance and  the  Peace  Corps  concept,  because 
I  think  this  is  going  to  prove  desirable 
I've  always  had  faith  in  It.  Id  like  to 
see  us  encourage  more  private  Investment 
around  the  world,  although  we  have  a  whale 
of   a   lot  of   it    at   the    present   time. 

Question.  Would  you  channel  more  of  this 
money   Into  loans  and  less  Into  grants? 

Answer.  I  certainly  would.  And  I  would 
expect  the  country  receiving  a  loan  to 
demonstrate  that  it  could  provide  collateral 
or  some  sensible  basis  for  a  loan.  And  then 
again.  I'd  look  pretty  carefully  at  whom 
I  was  lending  it  to. 

Question.  What  kind  of  countries  should 
be  getting  aid? 

Answer.  The  countries  that  needed  It 
right  after  the  war  no  longer  need  it.  I 
think  that  a  country  like  Greece  could  cer- 
tainly be  Interested  in  loans,  because  they 
need  development.  Tiirkey,  If  she  needs 
it.  Countries  that  are  with  us  or  can  be 
brought  with  us.  Pakistan,  by  all  means. 
I  would  put  a  question  mark  around  India, 
because    you    never    know    where    she    Is. 

In  the  Latin  countries,  I  think  our  whole 
program  there  needs  reorienting.  The  Idea 
is  good,  but  we're  not  getting  the  Job  done, 
because  we're  assiunlng  that  the  Latins  are 
going  to  make  changes  in  their  social  pat- 
terns that  they're  not  ready  to  make  or  will- 
ing to  make. 

Question.  You  have  spoken  of  the  danger  of 
•  100  billion  budgets.  How  much  do  you 
think  this  Government  ought  to  be  spend- 
ing? 

Answer.  Well,  let's  not  start  with  the  100 
billion.  My  objection  is  not  to  any  one 
figure.  It's  Just  to  excessive  spending,  where 
we're  spending  more  than  we're  taking  in. 
I  don't  think  any  country  can  do  that,  any 
more  than  a  business  can. 

They  can  do  it  during  wartime.  But  if  you 
Just  recall  what  happened  in  1929  to  Austria, 
from  precisely  the  same  things  we're  doing 
in  this  country  today,  then  you  have  a 
better  understanding  of  my  fear  of  deficit 
spending.  Now,  Austria  was  engaged  In 
housing  projects,  rtiral  and  urban  redevelop- 
ment, and  the  expenditure  of  funds  over 
and  above  what  they  were  taking  in,  and. 
In  spite  of  all  warnings,  they  continued  to  do 
it,  and  when  the  collapse  came,  it  started 
a  world  depression. 

There's  nothing  to  prevent  the  United 
States  from  starting  a  world  depression  if 
our  credit  and  our  currency  and  our  econ- 
omy were  to  collapse. 

Our  gold-outfiow  situation,  some  will 
argue.  Is  offset  by  the  some  $70  to  $76  bil- 
lion that's  owed  us  by  foreign  countries. 
What  assurance  have  we  that  they'll  pay 
off  when  we  get  In  trouble? 

So,  my  objection  to  budgets  is  not  $100 
billions;  it  would  be  $90  or  $80  or  $70  or 
$200,  if  the  amount  is  more  than  we  take 
in. 

I  think  we  can  effect  reductions  in  the 
nature  of  $7  billions,  maybe  $10,  but  I  won't 
go  as  far  as  some  people  who  say  $15.  I 
think  the  agricultural  program  presents  the 
best  opportunity.  And  I  think  health,  ed- 
ucation, and  welfare  is  another  area.  Where 
we  had  7  million  people  on  relief  in  1936 
and  we  have  7  million  people  on  relief  in 
1963,  and  It's  costing  us  many  times  as  much 
to  handle  these  people. 

Question.  Would  you,  over  a  period  of 
years,  phase  out  various  welfare  programs? 
Answer.  Oh,  I  don't  think  you  can  do  that. 
Take  social  security,  for  example.  I  think 
it  could  be  made  flexible  and  voluntary — 
flexible  by  allowing  a  man  to  choose  a  higher 
salary  on  which  to  pay.  say,  up  to  $10,000, 
and  voluntary  in  that,  if  a  man  didn't  want 
to  go  under  It,  he   wouldn't  have  to.     He 
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might  decide  that  he  could  provide  a  better 
retirement  for  himself. 

I  think  that,  around  1970.  employees  and 
employers  are  going  to  start  looking  at  the 
10-percent  tax,  as  It  will  be  then,  and  say, 
"I  can  get  a  much  better  policy  through 
private  sources  than  I'm  getting  out  of  the 
Government."  Then  I'd  expect  to  hear 
some  push  for  a  change  in  social  security. 

Question.  To  make  it  voluntary? 

Answer.  Or  to  rewrite  it  completely  and 
bring  it  up  to  date,  make  it  conform  with 
modern  times,  and  make  It  more  actuarially 
sound  than  it  is  today. 

Question.  What  about  the  general  field  of 
welfare? 

Answer.  Such  programs  have  become  es- 
tablished In  people's  minds.  I  would  merely 
stop  the  introduction  of  new  programs,  be- 
cause I  think  we're  in  every  conceivable  field 
that  we  can  get  into.  And  then  I  would 
start  trying  to  convince  the  Governors  of 
the  States  that,  if  they  took  these  things 
back,  they  could  do  them  with  less  money. 

Then  the  Federal  Government  would  be 
able  to  reduce  spending  by  similar  amounts 
and  not  be  required  to  tax  so  high. 

HOW  TO  CUT  TAXES 

Question.  As  matters  stand  now,  do  you 
oppose  the  tax  cut  of  1963? 

Answer.  I  haven't  seen  it  In  its  ehtlrety.  I 
fundamentally  oppose  any  tax  cut  without  a 
cut  In  expenditures. 

Question.  And  you  don't  see  any  prospect 
of  a  cut  in  expenditures? 

Answer.  No.  and  Just  a  quick  look  at  the 
proposed  tax  cuts:  While  they  have  made  a 
gesture  toward  the  area  that's  needed,  where 
it's  needed,  I  don't  think  It's  enoxigh. 
Question.  What  area  do  you  mean? 

Answer.  This  is  the  area  of  encouraging 
capital  Investments.  When  you  think  that 
our  rate  of  capital  Investment  in  the  last 
quarter  of  last  year,  for  the  first  time  since 
1957,  equaled  1957,  and  that  this  year  Its 
only  a  little  bit  above  the  1957  figure,  you 
begin  to  see.  In  my  opinion,  what's  wrong 
with  the  economy,  why  it's  sluggish.  We  are 
not  replacing  antiquated  factories,  anti- 
quated stores,  warehouses,  and  so  forth,  and 
we're  trying  to  get  along  with  machinery 
that  is  far  outpaced  by  European  factories. 

And  the  plain  fact  of  the  matter  Is  today: 
Where  can  you  find  a  good  Investment?  I 
mean,  you're  actually  as  well  off,  In  most 
cases,  putting  money  in  Federal  or  munici- 
pal bonds  as  you  are  going  into  corporate 
stocks. 

I  remember  In  my  own  business  when  a  10- 
percent  profit  was  not  Impossible.  I  don't 
argue  that  that  was  a  proper  rate.  But  a 
2  >4 -percent  profit  today  is  very  high.  And 
the  probability  of  withstanding  any  pro- 
longed dip  in  sales  in  my  business  Just 
doesn't  exist  today.  In  the  1929  depression, 
I  went  5  years  with  the  dropoff  in  sales  and 
managed  to  live.    I  couldn't  do  it  today. 

I  think  it's  well  and  good  to  talk  about 
cutting  the  lower  bracket  income  taxes,  but 
when  you  give  a  man  $12  to  $20  more  a 
month,  I  can't  see  him  going  crazy  in  sjjend- 
ing.  And  you  give  the  high  Income  man 
$100  more  a  month — that  isn't  going  to  mean 
much  to  him.  But  if  you  give  a  corpora- 
tion a  real  break,  so  that  they  can  turn 
around  and  Invest,  say,  10  percent  more  next 
year  than  they  Invested  this  year,  I  can 
see  the  economy  running  Into  a  manpower 
shortage  in  a  relatively  short  time. 

Question.  Would  you  say  that  the  pro- 
posed 48-percent  rate  for  corporations  is  still 
too  high? 

Answer.  I  think  it  is. 

Question.  And  would  you  say  that  a  70- 
percent  rate — that's  the  proposed  top  rate — 
for  individuals  is  too  high? 

Answer.  That's  confiscatory. 

Question.  You've  been  quoted  as  saying 
that  a  graduated  tax  Is  a  confiscatory  tax. 
Is  that  your  view? 


Answer.  I  don't  think  I'd  put  it  that  way. 
But  I  think  it  has  been  destructive  of  ini- 
tiative— and  when  you  destroy  American  ini- 
tiative, you  destroy  the  possibility  of  more 
earnings. 

I  found  that  In  my  own  business,  even  be- 
fore I  got  out  of  It  some  10  or  12  years  ago. 
You'd  ask  a  young  executive  if  he'd  like  to 
take  a  higher  Job;  he  would  say.  "Well,  let 
me  take  a  look  at  it."  And  he'd  come  back 
and  say,  "No,  Mary  and  I  have  decided  that 
I  had  better  stay  where  I  am  becaxise  if  I  take 
that  higher  Job,  Im  going  to  have  to  work 
harder  and  I'm  not  really  going  to  make 
enough  more  to  make  it  worth  while — so  no, 
thank  you." 

NEEDED  :  A  NEW  TAX  CODE 

Question.  Then  you  don't  believe  In  any 
graduation  at  all  In  the  Income  tax? 

Answer.  I  won't  go  that  far,  but  I'm  op- 
posed to  the  theory.  I'd  like  to  see  some 
other  suggestions  made  In  the  whole  field. 

In  fact.  If  I  had  anything  to  say  about 
this  tax  picture,  what  I  would  do  would  be 
to  assemble  some  knowledgeable  legis- 
lators, some  knowledgeable  academic  peo- 
ple, some  knowledgeable  business  people, 
some  knowledgeable  labor  people,  and  say, 
"Get  off  In  the  corner  and  write  us  a  new 
tax  code  that's  going  to  produce  sufficient 
revenue  In  a  fair  way  for  our  Government." 

Then,  when  this  has  been  accomplished, 
you  proceed  to  sell  It  to  the  Congress,  and 
when  you're  convinced  you  have  It  sold, 
throw  the  old  tax  code  out  of  the  window 
and  enact  a  new  one — start  all  over  again. 

This  thing  we're  working  on  Is  a  mess. 

Question.  Are  you  concerned  about  the 
complications  In  the  present  tax  law  and  the 
new  complications  that  are  being  written  in 
by  the  new  tax  bill? 

Answer.  You  cannot  write  new  additions 
to  this  tax  code  without  giving  Jobs  to  about 
2,000  new  tax  attorneys  a  year.  I  have  no 
objection  to  tax  attorneys,  but  you  can't  write 
something  to  correct  an  evil  here  without 
producing  an  evil  over  here.  And  this  to 
me,  frankly.  Is  one  of  the  major  sources  of 
Immorality  in  this  country — the  fact  that 
the  father  will  go  home  and  say,  "Well,  I  beat 
Uncle  Sam  out  of  200  bucks  today,"  and  the 
kid  says,  "Gee,  how  did  you  do  that.  Dad?" 
"Well,  real  smart — here's  how  I  did  It."  Per- 
fectly legal,  but  Is  it  moral?  So  the  kid 
say,  "Well,  the  old  man  stole  200  bucks  from 
Uncle  Sam.  I'll  steal  a  dollar  from  some- 
body." 

I  did  a  little  piece  on  this  once — It  never 
got  Into  print — on  what  the  Volstead  Act  and 
the  Income  tax  amendment  have  done  to  the 
morals  of  our  people. 

Question.  Do  you  agree  that  a  tax  cut  Is 
essential  to  the  economy? 

Answer.  In  1954  we  cut  taxes  by  7.4  bil- 
lion, but  the  economy  was  running  at  a 
pretty  vigorous  rate  and  the  money  was  re- 
Invested. 

I  think  it  was  only  2  years  before  we  were 
collecting  twice  as  much  as  we  cut.  Now, 
If  the  economy  were  moving  at  a  faster  clip 
today  and  there  wasn't  this  antibusiness 
attitude,  anti-stockmarket  attitude,  anti-in- 
vestor attitude  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration, I  think  I'd  be  wholeheartedly  for  a 
tax  cut. 

Question.  At  the  risk  of  another,  larger 
deficit? 

Answer.  Even  at  the  risk  of  a  larger  deficit, 
becavise  I  think  the  expenditures  and  In- 
creased sources  of  taxation  would  offset  the 
deficit.  But  I  don't  think  that  will  happen 
now.  I  hope  I'm  wrong,  because  a  tax  cut — 
even  this  one — would  be  good  If  it  didnt 
mean  offsetting  this  by  more  inflation — in- 
creased costs  all  along  the  line. 

CONCOUf  OVER  A  TEST  BAN 

Question.  Will  you  tell  us.  Senator, 
whether  you  are  for  or  against  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty? 


Answer.  1  have  some  very,  very  serious 
reservations  about  it.  I  am  not  convinced 
yet  that  the  political  advantages  outweigh 
the  military  disadvantages,  and  I  would  say 
that  it's  in  this  general  area  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  most  lax  In  selling  its 
bill. 

They're  very  general.  They  don't  spell  out 
what  they  mean  by  political  advantages, 
where  the  military  have  spelled  out  very  pre- 
cisely the  military  disadvantages.  And  I 
have  to  agree  with  E>r.  Edward  Teller,  with 
Gen.  Curtis  LeMay.  with  General  Power, 
General  Schriever.  I  think  the  Russians 
are  ahead  of  us — not  J\ist  In  weapon  size, 
because  I  don't  think  that's  too  important — 
but  in  nuclear  know-how,  which  I  think  is 
very  important. 

I'm  worried  about  whether  our  missiles 
will  get  there,  whether  or  not  the  Russians 
have  an  antiballistlc  missile  system  that  will 
keep  them  from  getting  there. 

The  fact  is  that  we  dont  know  enough 
about  nuclear  environment  or  electromag- 
netic pulse  or  flrebcdl  blackout.  We  know 
there  are  problems,  and  I  know  that  some 
of  them  can  be  solved  underground  and  in 
laboratories,  but  we  can  never  be  sure  un- 
less  we  continue  atmospheric  testing. 

I  have  to  hear  some  pretty  sound  political 
arguments  given  to  me  In  the  next  2  or  3 
weeks  before  I  can  decide  that  politics  off- 
sets the  military  disadvantage,  and,  if  I  were 
the  administration,  I  would  be  coming  up  to 
the  Senate  with  more  and  more  argiunent  on 
the  political  end. 

AU  they  talk  about  is  a  "next  step."  What 
is  it?  Nonaggresslon?  I  don't  think  they 
have  a  chance  of  getting  a  nonaggresslon  pact 
through  this  Senate,  or  even  approved  by 
the  military. 

So  where  are  the  political  advantages? 
Frankly,  I  can't  see  them  today. 


FBI  INVESTIGATION  OP  BOMBINGS 
OF  NEGRO  HOMES  AND  CHURCHES 
IN  ALABAMA 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  a  letter  dated  October  8, 
1963,  addressed  to  me,  from  Harvey  H. 
Hewitt,  colonel.  UJ3.  Air  Force,  retired, 
of  Falls  Church,  Va.,  regarding  the  FBI 
investigation  of  bombings  of  Negrcr 
homes  and  churches  in  Alabama. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

October  8. 1963. 
Hon.  A.  Wnxis  Robertson, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Robertson:  On  September 
13,  1963,  there  was  broadcast  over  Washing- 
ton television  station  WTOP  a  portion  of  a 
press  conference  held  by  Gov.  George  Wal- 
lace regarding  FBI  investigation  of  bomb- 
ings of  Negro  homes  and  churches  in  Ala- 
bama. 

Prom  Governor  Wallace's  statements  I  got 
the  impression  that  he  believed  certain  evi- 
dence concerning  the  bombings  which  the 
FBI  had  uncovered  was  being  withheld 
from  the  public  because  of  some  embarrass- 
ment such  evidence  might  bring  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

I  wrote  to  you  on  September  14.  saying  I 
felt  Grovernor  Wallace's  charges  were  serious 
ones  that  bring  Into  question  the  Integrity 
of  our  system  of  Justice  on  the  Federal 
level.  I  asked  that  the  charges  be  locriced 
into  to  determine  their  truth  or  falsity.  I 
expressed  no  opinion  of  my  own  either  one 
way  or  the  other. 

You  referred  my  letter  to  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  whose  reply  was  published  In  the 
CONGRXssiOMAL    RECORD    foT    September    25. 
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1963 — pag«8  17971  and  1707S.  Unfortunately 
for  me,  your  prefacing  remarka  to  Mr. 
HooTsr'a  letter  aa  publlahed  In  the  Rkxxb 
Implied  that  I.  peraonaUy,  bad  claimed  that 
on  the  baala  of  the  number  of  bomblnga  In 
Alabama,  the  FBI  bad  been  either  tnefllclent, 
negligent,  or  both.  My  letter  had  contained 
no  such  claim  or  auggeeUon. 

I  have  the  hlfheat  personal  confidence  la 
Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  In  the  Important 
work  being  done  by  the  FBI.  I  would  never 
without  Just  cauae  suggest  InefBclency  or 
negligence.  I  respectfully  request  that  this 
letter  be  publlahed  In  the  CoNcaEssioNAi. 
RacoBO  ao  as  to  correct  any  erroneous  Im- 
pression that  might  bav«  been  created  as  to 
my  position  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Hasytt  H.  HKwrtT. 


ROYALTIES  FROM  MINERAL  PRO- 
DUCTION ON  FEDERAL  LANDS  IN 
WYOMINO 

Mr.  McOEK  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
potentials  for  economk:  growth  in  the 
State  of  Wyoming  i«  our  vast  storehouse 
of  mineral  deposits.  Even  now  these 
minerals  are  bein^r  utilized  to  provide  a 
thriving  industrial  base  in  many  parts 
of  the  State. 

Since  about  SO  percent  of  Wyoming  is 
in  Federal  ownership  and  an  even  greater 
share  of  the  mineral  rights  belong  to  the 
Federal  Government  a  sizable  sum  is 
contributed  to  the  Treasury  each  year 
for  the  right  to  mine  these  minerals. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  the  sponsor  of  a 
bill  to  provide  that  90  percent  of  these 
royalties  are  returned  to  the  State  of 
origin.  To  me  this  would  provide  for  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  this  money 
and  would  be  a  positive  step  In  providing 
State  governments  with  additional  rev- 
enue to  meet  their  steadily  rising  ex- 
penses. 

The  benefits  of  this  action  are  outlined 
In  an  editorial  published  recently  by  the 
Kemmerer  Gazette.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Bio  Patdat 

For  many  years.  Wyoming's  Senators  and 
Congressmen  In  Washington  have  beat  the 
drums  loudly  In  an  effort  to  get  for  their 
State  90  percent  of  the  royalties  from  min- 
eral production  on  Federal  lands  within 
Wyoming. 

Tou  may  have  wondered  what  all  the 
shouting  Is  about. 

The  thing  that  generates  all  the  excite- 
ment over  90  percent  return  to  potentially 
the  biggest  payday  In  WyonUng's  history. 
The  altuatlon  la,thls:  t 

More  than  half  of  the  lands  within  Wyo- 
ming's borders  are  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Federal  Oovernment  col- 
lecte  a  royalty  on  all  natural  resources  pro- 
duced on  these  public  lands. 

The  Federal  Government  retains  10  per- 
cent of  aU  these  royalUes  to  administer  the 
collection  of  the  royalties.  Federal  statute 
earmarks  an  additional  62 14  percent  of  all 
the  royalties  to  the  reclamation  fund  which 
helps  finance  new  reclamation  projects  in 
the  West. 

The  remaining  37  »4  percent  is  given  to 
Wyoming  State  government  to  spend  In  any 
way  that  It  sees  fit.  The  way  we  chooee  to 
spend  our  37^  percent  of  the  royalty  is  to 
give  lialf  of  it  to  the  Wyoming  Highway  De- 
partment for  construction  of  new  highways 
and  tialf  of  It  to  subsidize  education  In  the 


9tate.  The  portion  that  goes  to  education 
l(i  ahared  equally  between  the  State  scho(4 
^undaUon  fund  and  the  Dnivaralty  of  Wyo- 
tiing. 

How  much  money  does  this  37  y,   percent 

nount  to? 

The  amount  varies  each  year  as  the  min- 
eral production  on  public  laiuls  varies.  A 
Oonservatlve  average  of  Wyoming's  annual  re- 
oelpts  from  the  mineral  royalty  Is  about  912 
million. 

The  question  tuis  long  been  argued  of  why 
stjould  Wyoming  and  other  Western  States 
get  only  37 Vi  percent.  Why  shouldn't  they 
c  Qllect  the  full  90  percent? 

The  remaining  52 '-i  percent  that  goes  into 
t  le  reclamation  fund  represents  only  a  very 
mlnlscule  part  of  the  total  amount  of  money 
t  lat  Is  spent  on  reclamation  projecte.  If  this 
money  were  taken  away  from  reclamation, 
tfje  loss  would  hardly  be  noticed.  Moreover, 
84>me  other  States  (Texas  Is  one)  receive  rec- 
l»matlon  projecte  without  contributing  a 
dilme  to  the  reclamation  fund. 

I  Another  argument  is  that  when  Alaska  was 
admitted  to  tlM  Union.  Ite  Stete  constitution 
speclflcaily  required  that  90  percent  of  the 
public  land  mineral  royalty  be  returned  to 
tte  SUte.  If  Alaska  gete  a  90-percent  return. 
Why  shouldn't  Wyoming? 

If  Wyoming  did  get  a  90-percent  return, 
tkat  avertige  paycheck  of  about  912  million 
e9ch  year  would  all  of  a  sudden  skyrocket  to 
about  $30  million  each  year. 

To  give  an  idea  of  Just  how  great  an  Impact 
this  930  million  would  make  In  Wyoming,  we 
point  out  that  Wyoming's  general  fund  Is  ex- 
pected to  collect  and  pay  out  In  the  nelgh- 
b<jrhood  of  $36  million  In  the  current  2-year 
period. 

I  The  benefits  derived  by  Wyoming  citizens 
fBom  this  added  revenue  would  be  tremen- 
dous. The  added  school  foundation  pay. 
Diente  would  usher  in  a  new  era  of  highest 
quality  education  in  the  local  school  distrlcte. 
The  construcUon  debt  at  the  University  of 
Wyoming  would  be  paid  off  very  quickly  and 
the  university,  too,  would  enjoy  a  lucrative 
fihanclal  future. 

And  let  us  not  forget  that  the  mineral 
royalty  Is  derived  from  depletable  resources. 
P»rt  of  the  royalty  recelpte,  therefore,  ought 
to  be  used  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  non- 
d^letable  Industry  (tills  was  the  theory  of 
tlie  reclamation  fund ) . 

lAnyway  you  look  at  it,  a  90-percent  royalty 
return  would  be  the  "Original  big  payday"  In 
Wyoming.  And  it  would  cause  a  virtual  fiscal 
revolution  In  our  Stote  government. 


Vrr: 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  ECONOMY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  every 
day  the  postman  delivers  to  my  office  a 
large  quantity  of  mail  of  the  variety 
very  aptly  termed  "fright  mail"  by  my 
g6fid  friend  the  assistant  minority  leader 
[tiHr.  KucHEL].  This  mail  views  with 
more  than  considerable  alarm  almost 
evfery  aspect  of  our  national  life.  Ac- 
cording to  these  writers  nothing  is  going 
right  and  national  collapse  is  around 
the  comer. 

k>Jot  only  would  I  dispute  this  argu- 
ment but  I  would  suggest  that  never  be- 
fore in  history  has  any  nation  achieved 
a  $tandard  of  living  equal  to  ours  or  the 
capability  to  defend  itself  in  as  positive 
a  manner  as  we  have  in  the  United 
States  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  President,  an  editorial  entitled 
"Tthe  Upward  Trend,"  published  in  the 
Odtober  5  issue  of  the  Wyoming  Eagle 
contains  some  excellent  comments  on  the 
st^te  of  the  economy  and  the  chances 
fo*  further  Improvement  through  the 
re<  uction  of  Income  taxes.    I  ask  unani- 


mous   consent    ttiat    the    editorial    be 

printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Wyoming  Kagle,  Oct,  0,  1963 1 
Thx  Upward  Trend 
Thanks  to  tlie  aggressive,  forward-looking 
programs  of  President  Kennedy  and  his  ad- 
ministration, the  U.S.  economy  right  now 
is  at  the  highest  level  in  history — and  still 
heading  upward. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  when  President 
Kennedy  assumed  his  duties,  33  montiis  ago, 
the  Nation's  economy  was  weak,  to  say  the 
least. 

Not  only  has  the  Nation  avoided  a  new 
recession  under  the  Kennedy  administration, 
but  Its  economy  has  maintained  a  steady 
upward  trend  to  ite  present  record  high 
level. 

Unemployment  has  been  reduced  by  1 
million. 

Personal  income  Is  up  $21  billion  in  the 
last  year  and  $50  billion  In  the  last  33 
months — and  it's  stiU  climbing. 

Businessmen  plan  to  spend  at  an  annual 
rate  of  941.1  billion  on  new  plante  and  equip- 
ment  in  the  current  quarter  of   1963. 

Industrial  production  and  corporate 
profite,  before   taxes,  are  up  sharply. 

The  gross  national  product  has  been  soar- 
ing upward  and  Is  expected  to  be  nearlng 
the  9595  billion  mark  by  the  end  of  this 
year  as  compared  with  the  9500  billion  level 
President  Kennedy  Inherited.  The  GNP 
climbed  by  98  bUllon  diu-ing  April,  May,  and 
June  of  this  year,  and  experte  have  esti- 
mated it  rose  by  approximately  another  98 
billion  during  July,  August,  and  September. 
And,  despite  this  economic  upward  trend, 
prices  have  remained  remarkably  steble,  all 
along  the  line. 

As  of  now.  the  Nation's  current  climb  Is 
in  ite  32d  month,  and  experte  are  predicting 
it  will  continue  into  1964,  making  it  the 
second  longest  peacetime  upswing  in  more 
than  a  century. 

The  longest  business  upturn  in  the  last 
century  was  the  50-month  climb  during  the 
middle  1930's. 

Perhaps  the  moet  amazing  thing  about 
the  current  economic  uptrend  Is  the  fact 
that  it  has  occurred  in  spite  of  the  heavy 
tex  drag  on  iKtth  individuals  and  businesses. 
Most  experte  agree  the  economic  advance 
can  be  malnteined — even  accelerated — by 
reducing  that  tax  drag. 

It  has  been  explained  that  the  President's 
proposed  tex  cut  would  leave  individuals 
with  more  money  to  spend  on  goods  and 
services,  which.  In  Itself,  would  spur  the 
economy.  It  also  would  leave  business  vrtth 
more  money  to  spend  on  new  plant  and 
equipment,  thus  creating  more  Jobs  and 
Increasing  production. 

More  jobs,  more  production,  more  profite. 
and  more  spending  for  goods  and  services 
would,  of  course,  increase  the  tex  base  and 
perhaps,  eventually,  offset  any  temporary 
drop  In  the  National  Income  that  might  re- 
sult from  the  tax  cut. 

It  seems  logical  to  expect  that,  if  the 
President's  tax  cut  measure,  already  approved 
in  the  House,  Is  passed  by  the  Senate,  the 
present  economic  uptrend  might  contlnxie 
to  set  a  new.  alltime  longevity  record. 

Indeed,  it  might  help  to  put  an  end  to 
the  huge  deflcite  that  have  been  plaguing 
the  Government  for  many  years. 


RURAL  AREAS  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
LAND  USE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  D. 
A.  Williams.  Administrator  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  spoke  at  the  23d 
annual  meeting  of  the  soil  and  water 
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conservation     districts     In     Spearfish, 
S.  Dak.,  on  October  7,  1963. 

Mr.  Williams,  a  native  son  of  South 
Dakota,  heads  the  finest  agency  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  serving  all  our  people 
and  serving  them  splendidly.  He  com- 
plimented soil  conservation  district  lead- 
ers on  their  accomplishments  over  the 
past  quarter  century.  He  challenged 
them  to  accept  even  greater  responsibili- 
ties in  the  future.  Districts  today  have 
an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  become 
the  overall  resource  and  rural  develop- 
ment leaders  of  their  communities.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture's  program  of 
Rural  Areas  Development  has  a  key  role 
for  district  supervisors.  Only  the  local 
people  can  make  the  program  a  reality. 

District  leaders  and  their  cooperators 
can  meet  this  challenge  by  widening 
their  horizons,  and  by  making  full  use 
of  the  human  resources  in  every  district. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  this 
excellent  speech  by  D.  A.  Williams. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RtTRAL  Areas  Development  and  Land  Use 

It  always  fills  me  with  a  great  sense  of 
pride  to  come  back  to  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try— to  my  home  Stete.  and  now  the  home 
Stete  of  the  five  Fischer  infante  who  last 
month  made  news  around  the  world.  Tliese 
babies,  along  with  the  thousands  to  be  born 
this  day,  are  the  major  reason  we  meet.  For 
their  futures — whether  they  find  them  in  the 
city  or  in  the  country — may  well  depend  on 
the  decisions  that  our  generation  makes  at 
meetings  such  as  this. 

I  am  especially  pleased  with  your  choice  of 
the  theme  for  your  meeting:  "Rural  Areas 
Development  and  Land  Use."  It  indicates 
that  you  are  aware  of  the  key  role  soil  and 
water  conservation  has  in  the  welfare  of  a 
community.  It  indicates  that  you  have  ac- 
cepted as  opportunities  the  challenge  of  new 
problems  brought  about  by  our  ever-chang- 
ing and  complex  society. 

South  I>akote  has  made  remarkable  prog- 
ress in  soil  and  water  conservation.  You 
have  come  a  long  way  since  your  first  soil 
conservation  district  was  formed  over  25 
years  ago.  You  have  seen  the  district's  role 
grow  from  one  of  controlling  erosion  to  one 
of  providing  the  stimulus  and  direction 
needed  for  the  economic  development  of 
rural  areas.  You  and  your  counterparte 
across  the  Nation  have  provided  the  leader- 
ship. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  conservation  efforte 
were  prompted  by  the  fear  of  ultimate  ex- 
haustion of  our  natural  resources.  That  fear 
has  been  largely  removed  by  new  knowledge. 
Instead  of  simple  preservation,  our  goal  to- 
day is  to  use  and  manage  resources  in  ways 
to  get  the  greatest  benefit  from  them — for 
town  and  country — now  and  in  the  future. 
Wise  use,  rather  than  restraint  of  use.  is  the 
ke3mote.  Idle  resources  make  no  contribu- 
tion to  economic  growth.  Today  the  prac- 
tice of  soil  and  water  conservation  consiste 
mainly  of  applying  new  technology  in  ways 
to  keep  land  resources  productive  and  useful. 

It  is  true  that  today  we  are  producing 
more  food  and  fiber  than  we  can  consiune, 
sell  abroad,  or  use  in  the  food  for  peace  pro- 
gram without  disrupting  the  economics  of 
the  countries  we  seek  to  help.  Even  if  the 
population  continues  to  grow  at  the  present 
rate,  we  expect  that  by  1980  we  will  need 
about  50  million  fewer  acres  of  cropland 
than  we  had  in  1959.  This  is  not  because  we 
have  too  much  land.  Indeed,  we  have  no 
surplus  of  productive  land.  It  is  because  we 
need  to  make  some  adjustments  In  the  use  of 
land. 


We  need  to  shift  uses  of  land  within  the 
agriculttuul  plant  itself  to  create  a  beJance 
between  production  and  need.  However, 
shlfte  of  cropland  from  crops  now  in  surplus 
to  uses  that  meet  the  needs  of  all  Americans 
must  be  made  in  ways  that  wUl  reward  the 
farmer  and  not  cut  his  Income. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
our  population  in  the  year  2000  will  be  about 
double  what  it  Is  today.  It  follows  that  we 
will  need  nearly  twice  the  agricultural  pro- 
duction we  have  today.  Our  land  must 
produce  proportionately  more  meat,  dairy, 
and  poultry  producte,  frulte  and  vegetebles, 
and  other  food  for  the  soaring  population 
in  addition  to  supplying  much  of  the  raw 
materials  for  industry.  And  it  also  must 
provide  room  for  living — for  housing,  indus- 
try,   recreation,    and    other    requiremente. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  told  tiiat  by  the 
year  2000  all  demands  for  land,  if  teken 
separately  and  added  together,  would  totel 
50  million  acres  more  than  the  totel  area 
of  the  48  contiguous  Stetes.  Even  today  we 
are  feeling  the  pressures  of  competition  for 
use  of  our  land.  These  must  be  met  with 
intelligent  decisions  as  to  what  land  use 
should  have  priority — or  what  multiple  uses 
are  to  the  best  advantege  of  all. 

Land  and  water  are  unique  among  natural 
resources  in  the  extent  to  which  they  serve 
multiple  uses.  An  acre  in  forest  can  provide 
timber,  wildlife,  recreation,  erosion  control, 
water  supply,  and  protection  from  runoff — 
all  at  the  same  time.  Farmland  can  pro- 
duce birds  and  small  game  and  recreation 
along  with  crops  and  forage.  Reservoirs  and 
streams  can  be  managed  to  produce  wildlife 
and  many  kinds  of  recreation  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  flood  prevention  and 
water  supplies  for  hvunan.  agricultural,  and 
industrial  use. 

Attelimient  of  maximum,  long-term  bene- 
flte  from  multiple-use  depends  on  careful 
planning  and  proper  management. 

The  increasing  use  of  land  for  nonagricul- 
tural  purposes  Involves  more  and  more 
people — builders,  engineers,  recreationiste. 
planning  oflBcials,  sportsmen — in  addition 
to  the  farmer  and  rancher.  Each  has  his 
own  Interest  and  his  own  specialized  knowl- 
edge. We  need  to  blend  these  intereste  and 
this  specialized  knowledge.  We  must  com- 
bine them  with  our  own  In  order  to  work 
out  a  satisfactory  land  use  pattern — one 
that  combines  all  needs.  The  time  lias 
passed  when  we  can  deal  independently  with 
our  resources.  We  can't  go  at  the  Job  piece- 
meal. We  must  not  overlook  any  of  the 
implications — social,  economic,  or  political — 
in  planning  the  overall  use  and  development 
of  our  resources.  All  intereste  must  work 
together. 
But  who  will  lead  the  way? 
Soil  and  water  conservation  distrlcte  are 
in  a  position  to  supply  the  leadership  that 
is  required  for  this  underteklng.  Your  or- 
ganization has  the  knowledge  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  soil.  You  know  how  soils  can 
be  used.  Many  of  you  may  have  had  a  part 
in  the  conservation  needs  inventory  recently 
completed.  You  all  have  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  the  resources  in  your  area.  You 
know  the  resource  problems  in  your  area. 
You  have  the  organization  and  the  power  to 
make  decisions  and  to  act.  Indeed,  districts 
have  unique  qualifications  to  give  leader- 
ship to  a  program  of  developing  and  manag- 
ing our  natural  resources — aI|tiBttership  that 
will  assure  that  all  resources  are  making  a 
maximum  contribution  to  conservation  and 
to  the  economy  and  needs  of  the  conunu- 
nlty. 

Proper  land  use  is  one  of  the  objectives  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  program  of 
rural  areas  development.  Although  soli 
and  water  conservation  and  rural  develop- 
ment have  been  synonymous  concepte  for 
some  30  years,  only  lately  have  we  begun  to 
use  rural  areas  development  as  a  descriptive 
term.     The    program    U    a   combination    of 


old  and  new  programs  and  authorities  to  be 
used  by  local  leaders  in  creating  new  eco- 
nomic opjxirtunitles  in  rvu-al  America.  The 
program  seeks  to  fulfill  several  high-priority 
national  goals.  I'd  like  to  give  you  these 
goals: 

1.  To  increase  the  income  of  people  living 
in  rural  America  and  to  eliminate  under- 
employment. 

2.  To  Improve  the  family  farm  system  of 
American  agriculture. 

3.  To  expand  Job  opportunities  through 
loans,  grants,  technical  services,  and  train- 
ing programs  that  create  new  factories,  stores, 
recreational  enterprises,  crafte.  and  services 
of  all  kinds. 

4.  To  promote  outdoor  recreation  oppor- 
tunities on  privately  owned  and  public 
lands — recreation  that  provides  a  new  source 
of  income  for  the  farmer  and  rural  business- 
man and  at  the  same  time  serves  the  need 
of  our  growing  urban  population. 

5.  To  readjust  land  use.  nationwide,  to 
meet  national  needs  and  to  bring  the  use  of 
each  acre  in  line  with  ite  capabilities. 

6.  To  provide  appropriate  services  and  ad- 
equate financial  support  for  the  protection 
and  development  of  our  soil,  water,  forest, 
fish  and  wildlife,  and  of>en  spaces. 

7.  To  improve  existing  rural  community 
facilities  and  institutions,  and  where  needed 
to  buUd  new  ones  so  that  people  in  our 
rural  areas  are  assured  pure  water  supplies, 
first-rate  schools  and  hospitels,  and  other 
services  that  are  standard  in  a  modern  com- 
munity. 

8.  To  make  continuous  and  systematic  ef- 
forte to  eliminate  the  many  complex  causes 
of  rural  poverty. 

This  Is  a  vast  underteklng.  And  it  leaves 
no  doubt  in  one's  mind  about  the  place  re- 
source conservation  has  in  rural  areas  de- 
velopment. 

Soil  and  water  conservation  distrlcte  will 
have  to  play  a  key  role  to  make  the  program 
a  success.  Only  the  local  people  can  make 
the  program  a  reality.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  can  help  technically  and  finan- 
cially, but  the  initiative  must  come  from 
the  local  people.  They  must  furnish  the 
drive  and  the  leadersiilp. 

A  good  sterting  point  Is  updating  district 
work  programs.  I'm  pleased  to  repcH-t  that 
about  800  distrlcte  across  the  Nation  have 
teken  advantage  of  Secretery  Freeman's  of- 
fer of  a  modernized  cooperative  working 
agreement.  They  have  broadened  their  dis- 
trict programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
modern  times.  However,  there  are  still  many 
district  programs  that  date  back  20  to  25 
years.  Ideas,  plans,  programs,  and  concepte 
adequate  then  are  not  adequate  today.  To- 
day we  need  programs  that  reflect  all  of  the 
long-time  resource  needs  of  the  community — 
not  Just  agricultural  land:  not  Just  water- 
shed projecte  and  flood  prevention  needs:  not 
Just  woodland  needs:  not  Just  farm  needs 
tmd  problems:  but  all  community  needs — 
parks,  playgrounds  and  other  recreational  fa- 
cilities, tourism,  water  storage,  and  local  in- 
dustry to  improve  the  economic  welfare  of 
the  community.  Things  that  directly  con- 
cern all  citizens  in  all  walks  of  life. 

A  revised  district  program  recognizing  the 
inunediate  and  long-term  needs  of  the  com- 
munity can  form  the  basic  foundation  for 
the  local  rural  areas  development  effort  and 
thus  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
future  economy  of  the  area. 

I  urge  that  each  district  make  updating  ite 
work  program  a  prime  objective. 

Congress,  through  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1962,  authorized  new  activities 
Ttled  directly  to  the  district  program.  These, 
"combined  with  the  old.  will  help  rural  com- 
munities respond  to  their  aspirations  for 
development  and  growth — for  program  serv- 
ices that  will  stimulate  their  economies, 
both  farm  and  industrial,  \)f>Xta  conunerclai 
and  cultural,  both  human  resources  and 
natural  resources. 
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The  new  programs  Include  cropland  con- 
reraloa.  resource  oonserrstlon  and  derelop- 
ment.  amendmenta  to  the  small  watershed 
program,  and  asslstanos  In  establtehlng  In- 
come-producing recreation  enterprises  on 
private  rural  land. 

The  major  objecttve  of  the  cropland  con- 
version program  Is  to  help  farmers  shift 
land  from  producing  crops  In  oversupplj  to 
grass,  trees,  wildlife,  and  recreational  uses. 
The  program  la  underway  on  a  pilot  basis 
In  237  counties.  In  addlUon  to  coet-sharing 
materials,  senrlces  and  other  assistance 
needed  for  conservation  measures,  the  De- 
partment can  offer  adjustment  payments  to 
help  maintain  an  adequate  income  during 
the  transition  from  cropping  to  other  uses. 
Long-term  agreements  wlU  be  based  on  a 
basic  conservation  plan  developed  In  coop- 
eration with  a  soil  consenraUon  district  and 
with  the  aaslstance  of  an  SCS  technician. 
You  will  imdoubtedlj  recognize  the  new 
long-term  agreements  as  an  application  of 
the  pclnelples  that  have  proved  so  highly 
accepUble  and  workable  In  the  Oreat  Plains 
conservation   program. 

Resource  conservation  and  development 
projects  will  enable  farmers  and  ranchers, 
city  people,  rural  communities,  civic  groups, 
and  others  to  work  together  to  Improve  land 
use  patterns  and  develop  the  natural  re- 
sources of  rural  areas.  The  Secretary  has 
authorised  the  SCS  to  give  planning  assist- 
ance to  the  first  <rf  these  projects — a  project 
In  a  four-county  area  of  southern  IndUna. 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  a  project  here  in  South 
Dakota  U  among  the  first  15  proposals.  It 
Involves  over  1  million  acres  In  Bon  Homme 
and  Charles  Mix  Counties.  Land  conver- 
sion, flood  and  sediment  control,  accelerated 
rangeland  Improvement  and  land  treatment, 
and  the  development  of  recreational  facili- 
ties and  mtmlclpal  water  supplies  are  the 
main  obJecUves  of  the  proposed  project. 

Amendments  have  broadened  the  small 
watershed  program  to  make  it  more  adaptable 
to  local  needs.  Funds  can  now  be  advanced 
to  local  organizations  to  develop  water 
supply  for  future  municipal  and  Industrial 
use  and  to  preserve  critical  sites  for  future 
construction  of  water  Impoundments.  Also, 
co«t  sharing  Is  now  authorized  for  public 
recreation  developments  In  the  projects.  We 
have  received  over  40  proposals  for  adding 
recreation    to    watershed    projects.     Two    of 

the    proposals    were    from    South    Dakota 

the  PaUee  Creek  project  In  Lincoln  County 
and  Turkey  Ridge  Creek  project  in  Turner 
County. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  may  now  receive 
technical  help  from  SCS  and  loans  from  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  in  develop- 
ing Income-producing  recreational  facilities. 
Recreation  acres  as  part  of  the  basic  farm 
plan  can  mean  more  effective  use  of  the 
land,  additional  Income  for  rural  landowners, 
and  expanded  recreation  opportunities  for 
both  urban  and  rural  people.  Our  public 
parks,  camping  grounds,  lakes,  and  beaches 
are  Jammed  with  people  searching  for  out- 
door fun.  The  Increased  leisure  time,  higher 
Income,  and  the  ease  of  travel  on  our  great 
highways  draw  people  to  out-of-doors  as 
never  before.  The  simple  pleasures  head 
the  list— hiking,  swimming,  boating,  picnick- 
ing, fishing,  htmting,  and  camping. 

Our  public  recreation  facilities— even 
though  they  will  continue  to  grow  In  num- 
ber-will not  be  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
booming  demand  for  outdoor  recreation. 
The  demand  can  be  met.  however,  on  pri- 
vately owned  lands— the  farms,  ranches,  and 
woodlands  that  make  up  nearly  three-fourths 
of  our  land  area. 

During  the  past  year,  activity  In  this 
phase  erf  the  Rural  Areas  Development  pro- 
^"^^^.^^  extremely  gratifying.  Nearly 
10.000  district  cooperators— 131  of  them  In 
South  Dakota— established  one  or  more 
income-producing  recreation  enterprises  on 
their  land.  About  a  tenth  of  these  cooper- 
ators are  making  recreation  their  primary 


source  of  Inoome.  The  enterprises  include 
Vacation  farma,  fishing  and  swimming  wa- 
ters, picnic  and  camping  grounds,  hunting 
preserves,  and  the  like.  This  Is  a  relatively 
>»«w  use  for  prlvaU  rural  lan<l.  and  a  new 
bu«lnea8  for  farmers  and  ranchers. 

These  are  some  of  the  new  tools  provided 
t>y  Congress  last  year.  Each  directly  con- 
«»ms  and  needs  the  support  of  soli  conserva- 
tion districts  to  make  It  fully  effective. 

Your  State  has  been  alert  to  its  resovirce 
legislative  needs.     South  Dakota  legislators 
have   provided    tools    designed    to    fit   many 
■jonservatlon  needs  and  objectives,  and  com- 
Inatlons  of  needs  and  objectives. 
In  addition  to  your  soil  conservation  dls- 
ict's  law  you  have  provided  for  watershed 
istrlcts.  which  can  be  organized  under  the 
tng  of  soil  conservation  district  supervisors 
4t  the  beginning,  and  thereafter  operate  in- 
dependently. 

Your  more  recent  conservancy  act  pro- 
tides  for  conservancy  subdlstrlcts.  These 
aabdlstrlcts,  which  can  cover  larger  areas 
tihan  other  special -purpose  districts,  have 
aome  authorities  not  granted  in  other  legis- 
lative acts — authorities  that  can  contribute 
greatly  to  coordinated  resource  development 
programs  generated  by  soil  conservation  dls- 
tilcts,  watershed  districts,  and  Irrigation  and 
(Iralnage  districts. 

If  all  these  tools  are  to  be  used  and  coordi- 
nated effectively,  it  will  be  the  soil  and  water 
ct)nservatlon  districts  that  make  It  so.  While 
success  win  be  measured  by  the  desire  of  rural 
people  to  move  ahead,  it  wlU  depend  on  the 
leadership  the  rural  people  are  offered. 

That  Is  your  challenge.     It  Is  your  new 
challenge. 
Over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  districts 
?re  challenged  with  the  need  to  combat  soil 
erosion  on  agricultural  land.    They  accepted 
at  challenge.     Their  success   Is  strikingly 
|vealed  throughout  the  country. 
You  as  district  supervisors  have  every  rea- 
in  to  be  proud  of  yoiu-  record.     You  have 
proved   beyond   a  doubt  that   a  democraUc 
gijoup  of  locally  elected  people  can  success- 
fiilly  undertake   the   vast  Job  of  protecUng 
aiid  developing  our  soU,  water,  and  related 
reteources. 

The  Job  25  years  ago  was  far  simpler  than 
tae  Job  today.  And  the  Job  ahead  Is  far 
broader  in  scope  and  more  complex  than  we 
could  have  ever  envUloned  when  the  first  dis- 
trict was  formed.  It  extends  Into  the  back- 
yairds  and  the  daily  lives  of  everyone  In  every 
co«nm unity  In  the  Nation. 

tToday  districts  have  an  unparalleled  oppor- 
tunity to  become  the  overall  resource  and 
n«al  development  leaders  of  their  commu- 
nity. They  can  asstmie  this  broader  leader- 
ship by  widening  their  horlaons,  by  recog- 
nising the  valuable  contribuUons  other 
Individuals  and  organizations  can  make  to 
thfc  overall  program,  and  by  making  use  of 
thfese  Important  human  resources.  By  doing 
these  things  districts  can  go  into  new 
heights.  They  can  make  their  second  quar- 
tet century  more  productive  than  the  first 
25  years. 

Although  the  concept  of  resource  develop- 
malnt  has  broadened  many  times,  the  funda- 
m^tals  have  not  changed.  We  have  not 
changed   the  basics  of  our  program.     What 


we 
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are  doing  is  refining  it  and  reallnlng  It 
keep  up  with  the  fast-moving  world  In 
which  we  live.  We  can  cope  with  change 
only  by  meeUng  It  head-on  and  adapting  it 
to  0ur  purpose.  This  is  resoiu-ce  conservation 
an<  I  rural  areas  development. 

I  i  the  challenge  worth  it?    I'm  sure  It  is. 


PORK  BARREL? 
Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  an 
anAlysla  of  the  August  article  In  Utc 
magazine  charging  that  there  Is  a  huge 
Federal  "pork  barrel"  from  which  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  ladle  foolish  water  de- 


velopment projects  for  their  constituents 
back  home  has  been  made  by  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee. 

It  is  a  nonpartisan  analysis.  It  de- 
fends projects  launched  during  Repub- 
lican administrations — like  Pryingpan- 
Arkansas — as  well  as  the  many  for  which 
the  Democratic  Party  has  been  largely 
responsible. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  I  took  Issue 
on  the  Senate  floor  with  the  Life  edi- 
torial view  toward  public  worlcs  projects. 
I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place 
In  the  CoNCRESsiONAi.  Record  the  valu- 
able material  which  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  has  assembled. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Life:  "The  Flaming  Gorge  Dam  •  •  •  wUl 
generate  power  at  a  coat  higher  than  lU 
selling  price." 

Pact:  The  Flaming  Gorge  Dam,  which  is 
part  of  a  dual-purpose  power  produclng- 
irrlgatlon  project,  will  pay  for  Iteelf  as  well 
as  the  entire  project.  By  the  end  of  the 
payout  period,  over  $900  million  of  surplus 
power  revenues  will  be  available  to  the  Up- 
per Colorado  River  Basin  States  to  assist 
in  developing  needed  and  worthwhile  addi- 
tional units. 

WHAT      UTE      SAID      ABOtTT      THX      SACRAMENTO 

(CALIP.)      CANAL WHAT     THX     FACTS     RZALLT 

ARE 

Life:  "Now  the  channel,  which  can  silt  up 
quickly   because  of  Its  soft  banks,  will  re-    ' 
quire  constant  dredging." 

Fact:  The  old  10- foot  channel  from  Sac- 
ramento to  the  sea  required  t300,000  an- 
nually for  maintenance.  The  enlarged  and 
Improved  channel  is  estimated  to  require 
$650,000  annually.  This  cost  of  mainte- 
nance Is  Included  in  the  estimated  average 
annual  cost  of  the  project  and  is  not  con- 
sidered to  be  excessive  when  compared  with 
other   projects   throughout  the  Nation. 

Life :  The  Sacramento  Canal  opens  "a  port 
nobody  has  to  have  •  •  •  (a  seaport)  no 
one  needs." 

Fact:  The  Sacramento  Canal  wUl  open  up 
Inland  Sacramento  to  oceangoing  ships  up 
from  San  Francisco  Bay  and  produce  navi- 
gational benefits  estimated  to  average  over 
$4  million  annually  when  compared  to  an- 
nual costs.  The  benefit-cost  ratio  Is  1.4  to  1 
or  a.a  to  1  depending  on  whether  the  calcu- 
lations are  based  on  50-  or  100-year  life. 
Local  Interests  are  required  to  contribute 
over  $4  million  to  the  project  and  are  re- 
quired to  provide  terminal  facilities  esti- 
mated to  cost  $11.4  million.  In  addition, 
they  have  reconstructed  Rio  Vista  Bridge 
at  a  cost  of  about  $3J  mUlion.  and  have 
constructed  other  perUnent  facilities  for  the 
project  estimated  to  cost  $7  million. 

WHAT     LIFX     SATO     ABOUT     THE     ST.     ANTHONT'S 

FALLS      (UPPER     MISSISSIPPI)     PROJECT WHAT 

THE    FACTS    RKALLT    ARE 

Life:  -The  fatal  flaw  In  St.  Anthony's  Is 
that  now  as  the  project  nears  completion 
after  26  years  In  the  works,  nobody  seems  to 
want  it  or  know  what  to  do  with  it." 

Fact:  River  tonnage  on  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi between  St.  Louis  and  on  up  to- 
ward Minneapolis  has  already  increased  13 
times  In  the  last  25  years.  Over  200  new  In- 
dustrial plants  have  been  built  along  this 
river  in  the  last  decade,  and  one  of  the  major 
reasons  for  this  expansion  Is  that  water 
transportation  is  cheaper  for  shipping  bulky 
products  than  is  rail  or  truck  transportation. 
In  addition,  the  project  created  employment 
at  the  construction  site  and  additional  em- 
ployment at  distant  places  wherever  the  ma- 
terials and  equipment  used  In  the  construc- 
tion were  manufactured.  Although  the 
project  Is  not  entirely  completed  (the  upper 
locks  are  scheduled  for  dedication  soon)  the 
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Corps  of  Engineers  has  already  issued  per- 
mits for  two  new  terminal  facilities  and  a 
third  is  In  process.  The  consensus  of  slilp- 
pers  In  the  area  is  that  there  Is  no  question 
that  private  enterprise  will  develop  adequate 
terminal  facilities. 

WHAT   LIFX   SAID   ABOUT  THX    GLEN    ELDER    FLOOD 

CONTROL     PROJECT     IN     KANSAS WHAT     TH« 

FACTS    REALLY    ARE 

Life:  Glen  Elder  "will  Irrigate  land  that 
isn't  needed  for  crops." 

Pact:  Not  only  Is  there  no  irrigation  sj-s- 
tem  in  the  Olen  Elder  unit  but  to  the  con- 
trary, the  unit  will  take  20.000  acres  out  of 
production.  This  20,000  acres  Is  now  produc- 
ing wheat  and  sorghums — both  surplus  crops. 

In  addition  the  Glen  Elder  flood  control 
project  will  add  to  the  $11.3  billion  benefits 
that  have  already  accrued  to  the  Nation's 
taxpayers  in  the  form  of  preventive  flood 
damage  as  a  result  of  similar  reclamation 
projects. 

WHAT    LIFE    SAID    ABOUT   THE   POST    OFFICE 

WHAT   THE    FACTS    REALLT    A&X 

Life:  Labels  subsidy  programs  as  "no- 
torious money  wasters"  and  states:  "Juicy 
as  they  are.  public  works  projects  are  by  no 
means  the  only  sources  of  slicing  pork  out 
of  the  Federal  Treasury.  Perhaps  the  oldest 
and  most  cherished  of  all  is  the  Post  Office 
Department." 

Fact:  This  attitude  toward  subsidy  and 
the  Post  Office  which  Life  professes  to  hold 
is  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  fact  that  the 
Luce  publications  will  this  year  receive  an 
estimated  Federal  subsidy  of  more  than  $1 
million  a  month  *  In  the  form  of  lower-than- 
cost  mailing  rates.  Further  it  is  estimated 
that  the  loss  to  the  Post  Office  Department 
and  the  taxpayers  on  each  new  Life  sub- 
scription (which  consists  of  52  Issues)  Is  $2 
per  year.  This  represents  the  difference  be- 
tween what  Life  pays  the  Department  for 
making  delivery  and  what  it  costs  the  De- 
partment to  deliver  them. 

Life:  "It  seems  fair  to  call  It  (poet  office 
construction)  pork.  Success  In  scattering 
new  post  offices  generously  around  a  con- 
gressional district  has  kept  more  men  In 
Congress  longer  than  any  other  wrench  In 
the  poUtlcal  tool  kit." 

Fact:  Despite  the  fictional  whim  that  post 
offices  are  built  to  meet  the  caprices  of  cam- 
paign politics — 4,000  post  offices  were  re- 
viewed between  September  1961  and  June 
30.  1963,  in  Instances  where  space  and  facil- 
ities were  found  to  be  Inadequate.  Of  those 
cases  only  1,100  survived  the  scrutiny.  Thus 
only  25  percent  of  the  eligible  new  poet  of- 
fices were  authorised  under  tight  budgetary 
limitations. 

Life:  "The  Post  Office  binds  Itself  to  rent 
the  buildings  from  20  to  30  years  with  re- 
newed options  up  to  50  years." 

Fact:  90  percent  of  all  leases  are  for  10 
years  or  less. 

WHAT   LIFE   SAID    ABOUT   THX    VS.    EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICX ^WHAT  T:HK  FACTS  RXALLT  AKX 

Life:  Public  funds  spent  for  USES  are  "for 
political  advantage  first  and  the  public  wel- 
fare second." 

Fact:  321  million  placements  In  30  years 
of  Its  existence  demonstrates  the  Integrity 
of  the  public  employment  system. 

Life:  "This  agency  (USES)  managed  on 
a  $1  million  budget  In  1933  when  it  was  try- 
ing to  find  work  for  some  of  the  12.8  million 
Jobless.    It  now  spends  $169  million  a  year." 

Pact:  This  statement  arbitrarily  overlooks 
the  population  and  labor  force  increases  over 
the  30-year  span  and  the  Increased  costs  of 
salaries,  rents  and  equipment.     In  addition, 


^The  most  recent  figures  indicate  that 
Life  will  receive  an  estimated  $14.5  mllUon 
subsidy.  Time  $6  million.  Fortime  $202,000, 
Sports  Illustrated  t2.2  mUUon  in  1963  mak- 
ing a  total  subsidy  for  Luce  publications 
this  year  of  $22i)  million  or  91.9  mlUlon  a 
month. 


in  fiscal  1938  USES  was  not  a  naUonwide  sys- 
tem as  it  la  now. 

Life:  USES  "now  spends  $169  million  a 
year,  most  of  It  on  people  who  are  em- 
ployed— to  find  them  better  Jobs." 

Pact:  97  percent  of  USES  placements  ac- 
cording to  a  survey  made  May  19.  1963,  are 
the  unemployed. 

Life:  "The  unemployed  laborers  (are  no 
longer)    the  main  concern  of  the  service." 

Fact:  Almost  2  million  Jobs  for  unskilled 
workers  were  found  by  USES  In  1963  alone 
In  spite  of  the  downtrend  In  total  unskilled 
openings. 

Life:  "To  attract  professional  people,  some 
State  agencies  build  elaborate  offices  devoted 
exclusively  to  placement  of  professional  peo- 
ple with  free  parking  lots  In  downtown  dis- 
tricts." 

Fact:  Nationwide,  there  are  only  10  sep- 
arate locad  public  employment  offices  devoted 
exclusively  to  placement  of  professional  peo- 
ple. Not  a  single  one  of  them  has  a  free 
parking  lot. 

WHAT   LIFE   SAID    ABOUT    SURPLUS    CROPS WHAT 

THE  FACTS  REALLT  ARE 

Life:  "The  spectacle  of  using  scarce  tax 
dollars  •  •  •  to  grow  feed  grains  (on  rec- 
lamation projects)  at  the  same  time  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  spending  more  dollars  to 
pay  farmers  to  take  other  feed  grain  produc- 
ing land  out  of  production  Is  beyond  com- 
prehension." 

Fact:  Less  than  one-fourth  of  1  percent 
of  the  wheat  produced  comes  from  reclama- 
tion projects.  Feed  grains  grown  on  reclama- 
tion projects  are  less  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  surplus.  None  of  It  goes  to  com- 
mercial markets  therefore  the  argument  that 
reclamation  should  be  stopped  because  of 
crop  surpluses  Is  specious. 

WHAT    LIFE     SAm    ABOUT    THX    OMNIBUS    BILL 

WHAT   THE   FACTS    REALLT    ARX 

Life:  Charged  "pork  barrel"  and  claimed 
the  "redoubtable  pirate  bands  keep  going 
after  the  loot"  with  an  eye  to  "political  ad- 
vantage first  and  the  public  welfare  second." 

Fact:  In  1958  Congress  enacted  an  omni- 
bus bUl.  It  was  the  first  one  in  4  years.  A 
total  of  130  new  construction  projects  were 
embodied  In  the  legislation  as  it  came  to  the 
House,  affecting  this  many  widely  scattered 
areas  throughout  the  United  States  and  its 
territories.  Seventy-one  of  these  projects 
involved  flood  control  and  allied  purposes. 
Forty-eight  were  to  facilitate  navigation. 
Eleven  were  concerned  witb  hurricane 
protection  and  beach  erosion. 

The  year  1958  was  an  election  year.  The 
Democratic  Party  was  the  majority  party  In 
Congress  (231  Democrats  to  199  Republi- 
cans.) Under  these  circumstances.  If  politi- 
cal advantage  had  been  the  motivation  as 
Is  charged  by  Life,  this  omnibus  bill  would 
have  been  lopsided  with  authorizations  on 
behalf  of  districts  represented  by  the  major- 
ity party  in  the  House. 

Yet  a  Democratic  majority  was  presenting 
legislation  which  authorized  projects  In  67 
districts  served  by  Republicans  and  in  only 
55  districts  served  by  Democrats.  This  same 
general  principle  applies  in  the  omnibus 
authorization  bill  of  1960  and  1962.  ThU 
fact  puts  the  lie  to  Life's  attempted  indict- 
ment that  political  advantage  to  individual 
Members  is  the  motivation  behind  such  leg- 
islation. 

Democratic  National  Committee, 

September  1963. 

Fact  Sheet   "Pork  Barrel"  or  "Hocwash" 

BACKGROXrND 

On  August  16,  Life  magazine  published  a 
distorted  attack  on  Federal  aid  projects 
tastefully  entitled  "Now — See  the  Innards  of 
the  Fat  Pig."  It  failed  aotnehow  to  dissect 
the  innards  of  the  publications  chain  of 
which  It  is  a  member  and  which  annually  is 
subsidized  to  the  tune  of  an  estimated  $23.9 
million  in  postal  pork. 


The  substance  of  its  charge  was  that  many 
Federal  projects  are  simply  worthless  Invest- ' 
ments  that  waste  the  taxpayer's  money.  The 
charge  Is  demonstrably  false  and  Life  has 
evaded  a  reexamination  of  Its  article  based 
on  the  facts. 

An  Immediate  drumfire  of  bipartisan  re- 
action against  what  was  called  Life's  "Jour- 
nalistic monstrosity"  rolled  from  the  floor  of 
Congress  as  well  as  from  newspapers  and 
organizations  across  the  country.  Language 
ranged  from: 

"They  use  the  term  'pork  barrel'  •  •  •  my 
reply  Is  'hogwa^h.'  " 

Wayne  Aspinall, 
Democrat,  of  Colorado. 
To— 

"The  authors  of  the  Life  magazine  article 
used  questionable  techniques  In  a  broadside 
aimed   at   all    Government   programs   in   re- 
ferring to  them  as  pork  barrel  projects." 
Melvin  R.  Laird, 
Republican,  of  Wisconsin. 

what  life  said what  the   facts   RKALLT    ARX 

Following  is  a  sampling  of  charges  made 
by  the  magazine  article,  together  with  their 
refutation  by  statements  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  August  14,  15  and  19,  1968. 

what  life  said  about  reclamation  in  grn- 

EXAL what  THX  FACTS  RXALLT  ARX 

Life:  'The  pork  barrel,  by  long  and  cheer- 
ful habit,  works  best  in  Just  a  few  fat-cat 
categories.  By  tradition  as  old  as  the  country 
the  happiest  hunting  grounds  for  the  pork 
barreler  have  been  public  works  with  its 
roads,  dams,  parka,  waterways." 

Pact:  Reclamation  Is  one  of  the  Federal 
programs  that  provide  for  the  return  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  of  the  dollars  spent — 92.2  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  all  authorized  projects  la 
repaid  to  the  GovM-nment;  7.8  percent  rep- 
resenting flood  control,  fish  and  wUdllfe  and 
recreation  benefits — has  been  declared  by 
Congress  to  be  in  the  pxibllc  Interest  and 
nonreimbursable. 

Tax  revenues  from  farmers  and  businesses 
in  reclamation  areas  amount  to  about  $400 
million  a  year.  These  revenues  now  total 
$5.1  billion — more  than  the  total  coet  of  all 
the  reclamation  projects  that  have  ever  been 
built. 

For  each  worker  on  an  Irrigated  farm,  two 
additional  Jobs  are  generated  in  local  towns. 

Reclamation  projects  supply  water  for  mu- 
nicipal and  Industrial  needs  of  more  than 
10.1  mUllon  persons. 

Taxes  alone  that  have  been  generated  in 
reclamation  areas  have  returned  more  than 
the  entire  cost  of  all  projects  ever  buUt  un- 
der the  program. 

what   LIFX   SAn>   ABOUT  THX   ARKANSAS    NAVIGA- 
TION PROJECT WHAT  THX  FACTS   RXALLT   ARX 

Life:  "The  most  outrageous  pork  barrel 
project  in  U.S.  history." 

Fact:  Based  on  July  1982  prices  the  annual 
benefits  of  this  combined  navigation  and 
power-producing  flood  control  project,  are 
estimated  to  be  $65.7  mUUon  and  it  has  been 
conservatively  estimated  that  the  project  will 
stimulate,  as  has  the  completed  Ohio  Rlvw 
project,  $1  blUion  in  personal  income  for 
the  area. 

Life:  Deriding  the  channel  section  of  the 
Ark-Nav  Life  says:  "A  516-mlle  channel  to 
the  landlocked  port  at  Catoosa.  Okla."  tllxis- 
trates  "in  a  grandiose  overblown  way  •  •  • 
the  intricate  workings  of  the  pork  barrel." 

Fact:  Life  chooses  to  Ignore  the  fact  that 
this  city  of  Catoosa  Is  actually  the  port  for 
Tulsa  and  the  central  Oklahoma  oil  region, 
and  that  the  waterway  will  serve  many  other 
cities  en  route.  Including  Little  Bock. 

Life:  Slamming  the  flood  control  aspect 
of  the  Ark-Nav.  Life  says:  "The  fingerlike 
dikes  reaching  out  into  tha  Arkansas  Blvar 
to  snare  passing  silt  are  part  of  the  most  out- 
rageous pork  barrel  project  In  VJB.  history." 

Fact:  In  1937  major  floods  washed  away 
between  2.500  and  3,000  acres  of  rich  bottom 
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Und.  In  1943  another  great  flood  caused 
damages  tbat  ran  Into  millions  of  dollar^. 
To  avoid  further  loaaes.  these  dikes  were  ooni- 
structed.  The  dUte  systems  are  similar  tt> 
those  vhlch  have  proved  their  effectiveness 
many  years  In  stabilizing  banJu  and  confin- 
ing flows  to  desired  channels  on  the  lowv 
Missouri  River,  another  stream  which  In  lis 
natural  state  was  characterized  by  meander- 
ing flow,  high  sediment  content  and  wide 
variations  in  stream  discharge.  The  dikes  are 
also  part  of  a  multipurpose  plan  that  wlQ 
make  It  possible  for  the  river  valley  to  bet- 
come  at  least  as  Important  industrially  afe 
the  Buhr  Valley   in  Germany. 

Life :  "Here  is  the  fattest  slice  of  all  •  •  f 
$1J  bUUon." 

Fact:  To  date  $341  million  has  been  ap- 
propriated, not  $1.2  billion. 


WHAT  Un  SAID 


ABOUT  THX  ntriNG  PAN-AaKAKf- 
TRX  rACTS  KXAIXT  AKX 


Life:  "Project  water  Is  expected  to  increase 
greatly  the  alfalfa  crop  of  Colorado  whicli 
already  has  about  a  million  acres  of  alfalfa 
in  the  soil  bcmk  that  no  one  is  allowed  t^ 
cut." 

Fact:  Colorado  does  not  have  1  million 
acres  of  alfalfa  in  the  soil  bank.  The  project 
will  not  bring  any  new  land  under  Irrlga* 
tlon.  It  will  however  generate  over  500  mll^ 
lion  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  annuallf 
and  boost  water  supply  to  municipaUties. 

Life:  "Out  of  this  pair  of  neighboring 
Oolorado  lakes  in  the  Rockies,  water  thai 
now  flows  west  will  flow  east  and  $170  miU 
lion  will  flow  out  ot  U.S.  taxpayers'  pocket* 
books." 

Fact:  This  multipurpose  water  dlversioq. 
power-producing  irrigation  project  is  com<> 
parable  to  the  highly  regarded  Blg-T  in  Colo* 
rado  and  like  the  Big-T  will  bring  a  return 
of  millions  ot  dollars  to  the  taxpayers. 

WHAT    UTS    8An>    ABOUT    THX    UTPBI    COUMUDO 
PBOJXCT WHAT    THX    FACTS    BSAIXT    AMM 

Life:  One  of  the  "tasty  items  in  the  8team4 
tng  pork  casserole." 

Fact:  This  labeling  of  "pork  barrel"  1$ 
hard  to  reconcile  in  view  of  Life's  statement 
In  their  April  9,  1956,  issue  which  said:  "Th$ 
project  will  open  a  rich  new  region  to  th$ 
United  States  which  could  produce  every-* 
thing  from  sugarbeets  and  peaches  to  ura* 
nium  and  molybdenum  and  provide  a  promls* 
Ing  new  center  of  population  for  th^ 
country." 


DUNES 


CONSERVATION  OF  INDIANA 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  have  Just 
received  correspondence  from  liir.  Sam 
Ropchan,  president  of  the  Port  Wayne, 
Ind..  chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
Lea^rue.  In  it  is  incorporated  a  resolu-* 
tlon  of  this  group  concerning  the  Indi-< 
ana  dunes. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  and  my  col- 
leagues Icnow.  this  Is  a  project  of  great 
interest  to  many  people  in  the  Midwest- 
em  United  States. 

I  believe  it  would  be  fitting  if  perma- 
nent record  of  this  resolution  would  be 
made. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tc 
have  Mr.  Ropchan's  letter  printed  in  the 

CONQBISSZONAL  RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FOST  Watnx  Chafri, 

IZAAJE   WaLTOK   LBAGUX 

or  Amsuca.  Inc.. 
Huntertotcn.  Ind.,  Septeml>er  28,  1993. 
Senator  Bncs  Bath,  j 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  I 

DsA*  Sknatok  Bath:  The  Indiana  division. 

of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  im 


convention  assembled.  September  21-23.  19SS. 
at  Kokomo,  Ind..  reaflirmed  its  resolution  of 
September  30.  1952,  for  the  conservation  of 
the  Indiana  dunes.  The  resolution  reads  as 
follows: 

"Whereas  the  Indiana  dunes  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan  constitute  one  of  nature's 
greatest  gifts  to  Indiana;  and 

"Whereas  the  dunes  are  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world  which  attract  interested  visitors 
from  all  over  the  world;  and 

"Whereas  the  growth  of  adjacent  urban 
areas  has  destroyed  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  original  dunes  area;  and 

"Whereas  the  continued  normal  expansion 
of  the  urban  areas,  together  with  other  con- 
struction proposals  threaten  further  great 
destruction  of  the  dunes  area  to  the  point 
of  virtual  extinction:   Now,  therefore,   be  it 

'•Resolv>ed  by  Vie  Indiana  division  of  the 
IWLA  in  convention  assembled.  That  further 
destruction  of  the  dunes  Is  contrary  to  both 
public  interests  and  conservation  principles; 
that  the  remaining  dunes  areas  should  be 
permanently  {M-eserved  for  educational  and 
recreational  use  of  all  the  people  and  for 
posterity. 

"Adopted  this  30th  day  of  September  1952. 

"Reaflirmed    this    22d    day   of    September, 

igcs." 

Every  chapter  present  at  this  convention 
voted  affirmatively  for  this  resolution. 
Conservatlonally  yours, 

SaIC   ROPCHAlf, 

President. 

NEED  FOR  SERVICE  CORPS  STRONG 
AND  CLEAR 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  no- 
where have  I  seen  a  more  clear  and  per- 
suasive statement  of  the  purpose  of  the 
National  Service  Corps  bill  than  that  set 
forth  in  a  letter  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  print- 
ed hi  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Octo- 
berl. 

In  his  letter  the  Senator  points  out 
the  conservative  nature  of  the  National 
Service  Corps.  The  corps  will  provide 
a  practical  and  useful  channel  for  our 
Nation's  idealism.  The  corpsmen  will  In 
no  way  restrict  or  impugn  local  initiative. 
On  the  contrary,  corpsmen  only  will 
serve  where  and  when  they  are  invited 
by  local  authorities. 

Under  the  extremely  able  and  dedi- 
cated leadership  of  the  Senator,  the  Na- 
tional Service  Corps  bill,  S.  1321,  passed 
the  Senate  August  14.  It  has  now  been 
referred  to  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  where  hearings  have 
been  held.  I  am  extremely  hopeful  the 
other  body  will  soon  be  able  to  work  out 
a  version  of  this  proposal  acceptable  to 
it  so  that  National  Service  corpsmen 
may  soon  be  at  work  in  the  field. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter to  which  I  have  referred  may  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Rkcoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Instbumemt  or  Idealism 
EDrroB.  th«  Wall  Stuext  Journal: 

As  the  chief  sponsor  of  the  National  Serv- 
ice Corps  bill.  I  was  sorry  to  see  that  your 
newspaper,  which  prides  Itself  on  Its  con- 
servatism, was  opposed  to  this  Idea  (edi- 
torial. "Dramatizing  Our  Problems,"  Sept. 
17) .  For  those  who  can  escape  the  auto- 
matic reaction  that  any  idea  originated  in 
Washington  is  automatically  bad  should  see 
this  meastire  as  conservative  In  essence.  For 
the  Service  Corps  will  be  a  practical  Instru- 
ment of  our  Nation's  idealism. 


The  National  Service  Corps  will  make  avail- 
able to  public  and  private  agencies  across 
the  country  trained,  full-time  volunteers. 
But  these  volunteers,  a  small  and  carefully 
choeen  group,  will  only  undertake  a  project 
at  the  specific  request  of  a  local  community 
agency,  and  then  only  with  the  approval  of 
the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which  they  will 
serve. 

At  the  basis  of  the  National  Service  Corps 
Idea  Is  the  concept  of  local  initiative.  The 
Service  Corps  will  draw  on  the  talents  of  the 
entire  Nation  to  supply  local  communities 
with  sklUed  manpower.  But  the  project  on 
which  these  volunteers  will  work  will  be  de- 
veloped and  administered  by  the  local  com- 
munities themselves.  The  Service  Corpsmen 
will  not  and  cannot  go  where  they  are  not 
wanted.  But  I  am  convinced  that  they  can 
play  an  Important  role  in  helping  many  com- 
munities in  their  own  efforts  for  a  better 
America. 

I  agree  that  we  should  do  all  that  we  could 
to  strengthen  the  work  of  existing  agencies. 
This  U  exactly  what  the  National  Service 
Corps  is  intended  to  do.  Obviously,  the  5,000 
volunteers  envisioned  by  the  corps  cannot 
do  all  of  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done.  But 
I  very  much  doubt  that  any  social  worker 
or  welfare  official  would  say  that  In  the  wel- 
fare field  we  are  doing  as  good  a  job  as  might 
be  accomplished  at  the  present  time.  In 
the  course  of  extensive  hearings  on  this  bill, 
social  workers,  religious  leaders,  and  public 
ofllclals  almost  unanimously  endorsed  this 
proposal.  And  they  supported  it  precisely 
because  It  would  be  a  genuine  contribution 
to  their  work  in  terms  of  people  rather  than 
money. 

Win  the  Service  Corps  propagandize  as 
yotir  editorial  warns?  I  think  not.  For  It  is 
not  propaganda  to  tell  someone  the  facts. 
And  the  fact  is  that  in  midst  of  our  boasted 
land  of  plenty,  poverty,  hardship,  and  de- 
spair still  exist.  How  many  Americans  know 
of  the  life  of  the  migrant  trapped  In  an  eco- 
nomic treadmill;  of  the  misery  on  our  Indian 
reservations;  or  the  forgotten  dally  tragedies 
in  our  mental  hospitals?  If,  by  the  example 
of  their  hard  work  and  sacrifice,  the  volun- 
teers can  make  others  aware  of  these  prob- 
lems, show  them  tliat  something  can  be  done 
and  encourage  them  to  do  It.  their  work  will 
be  more  than  justified. 

Habbison  a.  Wn^LUMs,  Jr. 


EAST- WEST  RELATKWS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 9  Roscoe  Drummond's  column  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post.  I  would 
like  this  enlightening  article  regarding 
East-West  relations  to  be  placed  in  the 
Record.  Mr.  Drummond  aptly  points 
out  the  aims  of  the  Soviet  bloc  in  the  cur- 
rent thaw  in  American-Soviet  relations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Some  Pertinent  Questions 
( By  Roscoe  Drummond ) 

London. — The  European  experts  on  So- 
viet affairs  are  asking  all  the  right  ques- 
tions about  the  smiles  and  soft  words  which 
now  cloak  KremUn  policy. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  we  are  experienc- 
ing a  pause  that  is  refreshing  East-West  re- 
lations. If  we  are  to  act  wisely  in  this  mel- 
low climate  and  find  out  whether  it  Is  shad- 
ow or  substance,  we  must  come  as  closely 
as  possible  to  answering  these  questions: 

What  is  the  prinoary  cause  of  the  Soviet 
thaw? 

What  does  Moscow  hope  to  get  from  the 
West  In  the  "new  steps"  the  Soviets  are  con- 
stantly saying  both  sides  ought  to  take? 

How  long  is  the  thaw  going  to  last — be- 
fore it  freeses  over? 
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The  European  Kremllnologtsts  are  no  more 
unanimous  than  their  American  counter- 
parts. There  are  too  many  uncertainties  to 
permit  unanimity.  But  there  is  a  consensvis 
In  the  answers  to  these  questions.  If  you 
rule  out  the  wishful  thinkers  who  are  afraid 
to  face  reality,  the  answers  come  out  about 
like  this: 

Primary  cause:  The  only  new  factor  to 
emerge  between  the  time  the  Soviets  rejected 
the  test  ban  In  1959  to  the  time  they  em- 
braced It  this  Slimmer  is  the  Slno-Soviet 
reud.  This  was  the  overwhelming  Incentive 
for  the  Soviets  to  sign  the  test  ban  and  thvis 
demonstrate,  as  relations  with  Red  China 
were  badly  deteriorating,  that  the  Kremlin 
could  reach  a  significant  agreement  with 
the  West.  Obvloxisly  there  are  additional 
reasons — Moscow's  desire  to  reduce  the  dan- 
ger of  nuclear  war  and  ease  the  strains  on 
the  Soviet  military  budget. 

What  next?  At  every  forum  available  to 
them.  Soviet  spokesmen  are  now  busUy  en- 
gaged In  exhorting  world  opinion  to  demand 
that  the  West  join  with  Russia  In  taking  fur- 
ther steps  in  the  pursuit  of  peaceful  coexist- 
ence. They  are  not  talking  about  such  mod- 
est things  as  guarantees  against  surprise  at- 
tack and  wider  exchange  of  people  and  ideas. 
No,  they  are  talking  about  NATO's  signing 
of  a  nonaggreesion  pact  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  Eastern  European  satellites, 
creating  a  nuclear  free  SK>ne  in  central  Eu- 
rope and  recognition  of  the  satellite  state 
of  East  Germany. 

In  the  sunshine  of  Soviet  smiles  at  the 
U.N..  let's  not  fool  ourselves  as  to  what  these 
steps  would  really  mean. 

A  nonaggresslon  pact  with  Eastern  Europe 
would  mean  that  we  would  be  putting  the 
seal  of  Western  approval  on  the  very  aggres- 
sions by  which  the  Soviet  Union  snuffed  out 
the  freedom  of  these  once  independent  na- 
tions and  rob  these  people  of  all  hope  of 
fut\ire  release. 

A  nuclear  free  zona  in  central  Europe 
would  dangerously  upset  the  balance  of  mili- 
tary power  in  all  of  Europe — to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  West. 

Any  recognition  of  East  Germany's  puppet 
regime  means  acceptance  of  the  end\iring 
division  of  Germany,  which  is  the  greatest 
abnormality  of  all  the  postwar  arrangements. 

When  the  Soviet  spokesmen  talk  of  steps 
like  these,  they  are  seeking  to  obtain  by 
thaw  the  very  one-sided  aims  they  have  been 
seeking  to  get  by  threats.  This  is  why  we 
have  to  bs  BO  alert  to  see  that  the  present 
thaw  is  not  our  undoing. 

How  long?  Is  the  new  thaw  going  to  last 
longer  than  previous  thaws?  The  consensus 
among  the  experts  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
Is  that  the  relaxed  East-West  climate  wUI 
last  untU  one  of  two  things  happen:  Either 
untU  Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  malie 
up  their  differences — which  seems  unlikely 
soon — or  until  Moscow  concludes  that  there 
Is  nothing  much  It  can  get  by  smiles  alone. 

There  could  be  one  other  factor  which 
would  keep  the  thaw  in  being  for  at  least  a 
year;  that  is,  Mr.  Khrxishcbev's  decision  that 
he  shovild  not  rock  the  Kennedy  boat  until 
after  the  ld64  election,  on  the  ground 
(whether  sound  or  not)  that  a  reelected  Ken- 
nedy administration  would  be  less  unwelcome 
to  Moscow  than  any  probable  alternative. 


PROCUREMENT  OF  EXPERT  ASSIST- 
ANCE BY  INDIAN  TRIBES  IN  CASES 
BEFORE  THE  INDIAN  CLAIMS 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  unfinished  business. 
House  bin  3306,  and  that  it  be  made  the 
pending  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  comes  au- 
tomatically before  the  Senate,  in  view  of 
the  taking  of  the  recess. 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  3306)  to  establish  a  re- 
volving fimd  from  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  make  loans  to  fi- 
nance the  procurement  of  expert  assist- 
ance by  Indian  tribes  in  cases  before  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  LEGisLATrvE  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
following  line  22,  it  Is  proposed  to  insert: 

Sec.  7.  After  the  date  of  the  approval  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
approve  no  contract  which  makes  the  com- 
pensation payable  to  a  witness  before  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  contingent  upon 
the  recovery  of  a  Judgment  against  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  make  Inquiry  of  the  Chair 
as  to  whether  the  committee  amend- 
ment involves  only  a  new  section  7. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  objection  to  that;  but  subse- 
quently I  wish  to  offer  an  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  Is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  of- 
fer the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clekk.  On  page  2,  it 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  section  2,  and 
to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  2.  No  loan  shall  be  made  under  this 
Act  to  a  tribe,  band,  or  group  if  it  has  funds 
available  on  deposit  in  the  Federal  Treasury 
or  elsewhere  In  an  amount  adequate  to  ob- 
tain the  expert  assistance  it  needs  or  if.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  the  fees  to  be 
paid  the  experts  are  unreasonable  in  light 
of  the  services  to  be  performed  by  them. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  offer  my  amend- 
ment and  to  use  the  time  while  I  am  so 
doing  to  discuss  for  a  little  Wt,  the  rather 
strange  nature  of  the  bill. 

I  point  out  to  Senators  and  to  the 
President  that  some  time  ago.  In  an 
effort  to  try  to  do  something  about 
Indian  claims  which  were  being  handled 
individually,  Congress  established  the 
Indian  ClaliJas  Commission,  under  which 
we  gave  to  the  Indians  the  right  to  bring 
suit  against  the  United  States  for  mone- 
tary sums  which  were  very  substantial 
In  nature.  Those  suits  have  been  filed. 
After  a  certain  due  date  under  that  bill 
all  further  claims  of  this  nature  were 
cut  off.  But  I  point  out  to  the  Senate 
that  already  there  have  been  Judgments 
Issued  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion In  the  total  amount  of  more  than 
$89  mlUion,  and  that  this  amount  hss 
been  paid.  That  was  the  Judgment 
amount  out  of  a  total  of  $338^11.000, 
which  was  claimed  in  those  cases.  In 
addition  to  the  cases  that  have  been 
tried  and  determined  up  to  date,  a  great 
number  of  cases  are  still  on  file.  Those 
cases  are  astronomical  In  amount  and 
size.  I  have  been  told  by  the  very  dis- 
tinguished Chief  Commissior>er,  former 


Senator  Watkins,  that  a  part  of  the  prob- 
lem in  trying  to  process  those  claims  is 
the  fact  that  the  Indians  who  are  making 
the  claims  do  not  have  sufficient  funds 
to  present  the  necessary  evidence  to  the 
Commission,  both  with  resp)ect  to  title 
and  also  the  accounting  as  to  the  amount 
of  possible  culpability  so  far  as  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Is  concerned. 

These  cases  have  been  pending  for 
quite  a  long  time.  After  considerable 
study  former  Senator  Watkins  came 
forth  with  a  proposal  which  has  been 
passed  through  the  House  and  which  is 
in  the  bill  before  the  Senate.  That  pro- 
posal would  provide  that  the  United 
States,  through  the  Federal  Treasury, 
would  supply  to  the  Indians  who  were 
making  claims  egalnst  the  Treasury  the 
necessary  money  in  terms  of  a  revolving 
fund  so  Uiat  they  could  pay  the  witnesses 
in  order  to  prove  their  cases.  I  have 
been  a  lawyer  for  a  considerable  number 
of  years.  This  Is  the  first  time  that  I 
have  ever  heard  of  a  defendant  providing 
the  money  to  the  plaintiff  so  that  the 
plaintiff  could  prove  the  case  against  the 
defendant.  That  is  exactly  what  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  would  do.  We  would 
provide  $900,000  so  that  the  Indians 
could  hire,  on  a  fixed-fee  basis,  the 
necessary  witnesses  to  present  their 
claims  before  the  Indian  Bureau.  I  have 
real  difficulty  In  my  own  mind  In  Justify- 
ing a  situation  in  which  a  defendant  In 
any  case  should  provide  the  funds  to  the 
plaintiff  to  prove  the  case  against  the 
defendant  who  was  supplying  the  money. 
It  does  not  make  any  sense.  It  also  se«ns 
to  me  that  that  is  particularly  trouble- 
some in  a  case  in  which  we  are  dealing 
with  the  taxpayers'  money. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  argument 
I  must  say — and  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chttrch]  would 
agree  with  my  statement — that  consid- 
erable expense  is  involved  In  maintain- 
ing the  Indian  Claims  Commission.  I 
have  before  me  an  estimate  of  cost  which 
would  indicate  that  it  costs  about  $1,- 
651.000  per  year  to  provide  the  lawyers 
for  the  Justice  Department,  the  General 
Accoimtlng  OflBce  clerks  and  account- 
ants who  are  checking  the  records,  and 
to  pay  the  Indian  Claims  Commission, 
not  counting  personnel  In  the  Interior 
Department.  The  theory  of  the  bill  is 
that  if  we  provide  these  funds,  the  neces- 
sary time  during  which  that  amount  of 
money  or  more  will  have  to  be  spent  on 
opposition  to  the  Indians'  claims  can  be 
cut  down.  Even  if  we  provide  the  money, 
there  are  approximately  380  dockets  still 
pending.  I  can  see  no  cutoff  date  in 
the  future  by  which  we  will  be  saving 
that  amoimt  of  money.  ^What  I  have 
done,  however,  in  order  to  try  not  to  be 
too  obstreperous  on  the  question,  is  to 
work  with  former  Senator  Watkins,  who 
is  a  very  conscientious  person  and  who 
has  done  a  very  fine  Job  as  Chief  Com- 
missioner, to  try  to  see  if  we  cannot 
devise  some  method  to  insure  that  funds 
which  we  would  provide  under  the  bill 
would  be  used  only  if  the  Indians  did 
not  in  fact  have  other  funds  available 
to  them.  It  does  not  make  any  smse  to 
me  under  any  circumstances  to  provide 
taxpayer  funds  for  the  Indians  to  prove 
their  cases  if.  !n  fact,  the  Indians  already 
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bAve  money  of  their  own  available  iSor 
tbatpurpoae. 

That  Is  the  point  of  the  amendmeiit 
I  have  offered.  I  have  considerable  doUbt 
as  to  the  precedent  which  might  be 
established  by  the  bill  and  the  advisabil- 
ity or  desirability  of  it.  I  cannot  see 
why.  as  fiduciaries  of  the  taxpayers' 
money,  we  should  be  providing  taxiMiyers' 
funds  in  order  to  permit  the  Indians  to 
sue  the  taxpayers  and  prove  their  casfs. 
That  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing  in  this 
situation.  However,  as  I  said,  the  pro- 
posal is  an  experiment  in  an  effort  to 
try  to  move  the  cases  along.  I  have  told 
Commissioner  Watkins  that  I  would  f  o 
along  with  the  proposal  if  my  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted.    AU  we  can  do. 


I  presume.  Is  to  let  the  proposal  go 
through  and  try  to  see  whether  it  w]ll 
work. 

I  have  before  me  a  record  of  the  dock- 
ets. I  have  some  concern  about  the  df- 
lay  that  is  evidenced  in  the  status  report 
on  acxne  of  the  dockets.  I 

For  example,  under  docket  18(P). 
which  deals  with  the  Red  Leg  Band  pt 
Indians  who  are  suing  the  Oovemmen|t. 
the  status  report  is  that  they  are  await- 
ing briefs  after  hearings,  the  arguments 
having  been  heard  on  October  11.  1968. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other  case  i^ 
which  a  full  year  has  been  required  %o 
file  briefs  after  an  argiunent  has  be^ 
concluded. 

There  are  other  cases  which  are  simi- 
lar in  natiu^  and  which  seem  to  me  to  be 
unduly  delayed.  Perhaps  the  bill  befone 
the  Senate  will  stimulate  the  prosecution 
of  those  claims,  and  perhaps  we  can 
get  rid  of  them  sooner  than  would  other- 
wise be  possible.  I  took  up  with  the 
Chief  Commissioner  and  with  other 
members  of  the  Commission  other  pos- 
sible amendments,  and  have  alMmdoned 
them  as  not  being  practical  at  this  par- 
ticular moment.  But  for  the  Rkcord  il 
think  I  should  state  what  they  were. 

First,  I  tried  to  devise  a  system  under 
which,  if  the  claims  which  are  already 
on  nie  were  not  prosecuted  with  dill»- 
gence — within  a  certain  length  of  time— - 
they  would  be  dismissed  with  prejudice. 
But  the  problem  is  to  determine  a  defi- 
nition of  what  "prosecution  with  dill* 
gence"  is.    It  is  very  difficult. 

The  next  thing  that  I  desired  to  be 
sure  of  was  that  there  would  be  a  fiat 
prohibition  in  the  bill  against  the  em-*^ 
plojrment  of  expert  witnesses  on  a  con* 
tlngent-fee  basis,  namely,  that  they 
would  receive  a  share  of  whatever  the 
eventual  Judgment  might  be. 

Obviously  that  practice  would  do 
nothing  except  to  provide  an  incentive 
to  have  the  evidence  presented  by  th« 
experts  colored  to  say  the  least.  That 
is  a  practice  which  should  not  be  en- 
couraged by  Congress.  I  was  happy 
toat  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
CHTmcH]  and  his  subcommittee  werq 
able  to  Incorporate  a  flat  prohibition  oU 
that  kind  of  procediu-e  in  the  present  bill 
as  an  amendment. 

The  other  point  which  I  think  should 
be  taken  up  again— and  I  say  this  for 
R«coai>— la  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
on  file  tor  a  considerable  period  of  time 
a  resolution  which  would  require  peri- 
odic reports  from  the  Bureau  concern- 
ing   possible    emancipation    of    Indian 


tribes,  and  the  degree  to  which  such 
emancipation  can  be  accelerated.  It 
seems  to  me  that  rather  than  keeping 
the  Indians  as  wards  of  the  n.S.  Gov- 
ernment, as  rapidly  as  possible  we  should 
turn  them  loose  so  that  they  can  become 
fruitful  citizens,  in  the  full  meaning  of 
that  term,  in  comparison  with  other 
groups. 

This  obviously  does  not  belong  in  this 
particular  bill,  but  I  wished  to  bring  it 
up  so  that  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  CHxmcH]  would  know  that  I 
wish  to  get  together  with  him  and  with 
the  staff  members  to  see  if  some  action 
can  be  taken. 

Again  I  urge  that  the  amendment  I 
have  offered  to  the  bill  be  adopted,  in 
order  to  insure  that  we  shall  not  be 
simply  wasting  the  taxpayers'  funds, 
even  though  we  are  embarking  on  a 
highly  unusual  and  unprecedented 
course  by  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DoiCNicK]. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado indicated,  the  objective  of  the  bill 
is  to  expedite  the  handling  of  the  back- 
log of  cases  now  pending  before  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission.  The  com- 
mittee has  been  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
it  costs  the  Government  some  $1,650,000 
a  year  to  operate  the  Commission,  and 
there  are  still  some  380  cases  yet  to  be 
litigated.  The  committee  feels  that 
passage  of  the  bill  would  help  to  expe- 
dite the  litigation  by  enabling  impe- 
cunious tribes  to  obtain  the  expert  wit- 
nesses who  are  required  in  order  to 
proceed  with  the  adjudication  of  the 
claims  now  pending. 

FV>r  these  reasons,  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado.    I  hope 
the  Senate  will  adopt  the  amendment 
and  proceed  promptly  to  pass  the  bilL 
Tte.  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The   ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DoMoacx]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  a  question  about  the  bill. 

Would  the  bill  in  any  way  affect  the 
problem  which  is  presented  for  the  In- 
dians in  southern  New  York,  whose  lands 
were  flooded  and  who  have  claims 
against  the  Government  arising  from 
that  fact? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  No.  The  bill  would 
not  affect  that  situation  at  all.  It  re- 
lates only  to  claims  now  pending  before 
the  Inxlian  Claims  Commission,  all  of 
which  had  to  be  filed  some  years  ago. 
Therefore,  it  would  have  no  effect  or 
application  whatever  to  the  situation  to 
which  the  Senator  refers. 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 


The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (HJl.  3306)  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 


NEW  YORKERS  OFFER  AID  TO  AID 

Mr.  KEATING.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Prouty  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  hun- 
di  eds  of  letters  pour  into  the  Senate  Of- 
fice Building  every  day  addressed  to  Sen- 
ators. We  receive  letters  addressed  in 
peculiai  ways,  which  finally  reach  their 
destination,  thanks  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  postal  employees.  Many  people  write 
expressing  their  views  on  various  Gov- 
ernment programs,  but  only  a  few  are 
prepared  to  offer  any  help. 

Recently,  I  received  two  letters  from 
Long  Island  constituents  expressing  op- 
position to  the  cut  in  the  foreign  aid  bill 
proposed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. They  were  most  disturbed  over 
this  cut  not  only  because  of  the  harmf  la 
effect  it  might  have  on  the  economic 
growth  of  underdeveloped  countries  but 
also  because  of  the  tremendous  damage 
it  might  do  to  the  United  States  in  our 
struggle  against  communism. 

Because  these  two  fine  ladies  wanted 
to  do  more  than  just  write  to  me,  they 
each  sent  in  a  check  in  the  amount  of  a 
dollar  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

I  have  learned  that  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  has  authority 
to  accept  such  checks  from  citizens  who 
wish  to  help  it.  Although  I  suspect  it 
took  a  good  deal  of  consultation  to  obtain 
permission  to  accept  the  $2,  I  believe  it 
will  be  effective. 

It  is  not  always  possible  for  all  of  us 
to  give  practical  support  to  pending  leg- 
islation. But  when  it  is,  it  is  refreshing 
and  encouraging  to  have  constituents 
who.  Instead  of  merely  expressing  their 
views,  take  it  upon  themselves  to  go  the 
extra  mile  and  offer  a  little  hard  cash 
support  for  the  programs  they  believe 
in. 

These  ladies  have  set  a  fine  example. 
I  hope  that,  considering  the  state  of  the 
Federal  Treasury,  their  example  will  be 
followed  by  many  others.  I  am  sure  the 
Treasury  would  have  no  objection  if  they 
wished  to  earmark  the  money  for  what- 
ever particular  Government  project  they 
wished  to  help. 

So  my  congratulations  go  to  these  two 
fine  ladies,  Mrs.  William  R.  Fleischer, 
of  120  Elm  Drive,  and  Mrs.  Elinor  Perkell, 
of  125  Elm  Drive  in  Roslyn,  N.Y.,  both 
of  whom  are  members  of  the  League 
of  Women  Voters,  for  this  very  effective 
way  of  demonstrating  their  support  for 
the  foreign  aid  program.  I  am  following 
their  directions  and  transmitting  their 
checks  directly  to  David  Bell,  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.    KEATING.     Mr.    President,    the 

Committee   on   Commerce  has   ordered 

reported  favorably  a  bill  to  deal  with 

one  phase  of  the  civil  rights  problem,  the 
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public  accommodations  provision.  I  un- 
derstand the  bill  will  be  ready  for  con- 
sideration in  a  period  of  perhap>s  10  days. 

I  hope  that  this  bill  will  be  the  ve- 
hicle for  moving  ahead  on  the  whole 
civil  rights  package.  Such  a  procedure 
is  most  likely  to  achieve  results  at  this 
session  in  this  important  field.  The  op- 
ponents of  civil  rights  legislation  can  be 
expected  to  oppose  any  meaningful  bill 
by  extended  debate  and  the  sooner  we 
begin  our  consideration  of  this  subject 
the  more  likely  it  is  that  we  can  com- 
plete action  before  the  end  of  this  ses- 
sion. If  a  bill  comes  to  the  Senate  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the 
interim  we  will  be  in  a  much  better  posi- 
tion to  act  promptly  than  if  we  wait 
until  the  last  moment  before  begin- 
ning our  deliberations. 

There  is  no  reason  for  further  delay 
in  acting  on  a  problem  which  already 
has  been  neglected  for  too  long.  The 
Senate  should  move  ahead  now  with  the 
vehicle  which  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce has  proposed  for  dealing  with  this 
important  problem.  I  hope  that  the 
leadership  schedules  the  bill  for  early 
action. 

REDUCnON   OP   EXCESS    MARKET- 
INGS OF  MTT.K 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  425,  S. 
1915.  and  that  it  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1915)  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act.  as  reenacted  and  amended  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  and  to  encourage  the  reduc- 
tion of  excess  marketings  of  milk,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 


THE  NORTHEAST  AIRLINES  CASE 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  when 
an  independent  body  is  created  in  the 
Government  by  the  Congress,  to  act,  in 
a  sense,  as  an  arm  of  the  Congress,  and 
assigned  the  responsibility  of  making 
decisions,  in  my  opinion  Members  of 
Congress  should  be  cautious  and  re- 
strained in  interfering  with,  seeking  to 
influence,  or  publicly  criticizing  the 
exercise  of  the  quasi -judicial  powers  by 
such  a  commission. 

For  that  reason,  many  of  us  who  are 
intensely  interested  and  vitally  con- 
cerned in  the  air  transp>ortation  problem 
of  New  England  and  the  Northeast,  espe- 
cially the  northern  New  England  States, 
have  refrained  from  appearing  to  crit- 
icize the  decision  of  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  in  the  Northeast  Airlines  case, 
in  which  Northeast  Airlines  was  refused 
a  permanent  certificate  for  the  so-called 
New  York-Florida  route,  after  it  had 
been  operating  under  an  unusual  tempo- 
rary certificate  for  several  years. 


However,  the  time  has  come  when  I 
feel  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  coimtry  should  be  directed  to  at  least 
two  aspects  of  this  situation,  in  view  of 
the  decision  made  only  yesterday  by  the 
CAB.  It  is  in  the  interest  not  only  of 
the  people  I  represent,  but  of  all  the  peo- 
ple, that  these  matters  be  emphasized 
and  brought  to  the  public's  attention. 

F^rst,  there  has  been  a  marked  and 
rather  amazing  precipitancy  and  haste 
in  the  handling  of  this  case  since  the 
first  decision.  It  has  seemed  almost  that 
the  CAB  had  a  sense  of  compulsion  to 
kill  off  Northeast  Airlines  service  to  Flor- 
ida as  quickly,  as  quietly,  and  as  com- 
pletely as  possible. 

The  original  decision  was  a  3-to-2  de- 
cision. An  appeal  was  taken.  The  deci- 
sion on  the  appeal  was  issued  yesterday 
with  rather  astounding  promptness,  in 
view  of  some  of  the  cases  that  we  have 
watched  linger  for  some  time.  And  even 
before  the  decision  was  made,  only  a 
short  time  after  the  appeal  was  taken 
the  CAB  with  perhaps  commendable 
but  still  with  rather  surprising  prompt- 
ness hastened  to  grant  a  subsidy  to 
Northeast  AirUnes  to  operate  its  routes 
locally,  north  of  New  York  and  Boston 
in  New  England. 

There  is  something  rather  interesting 
in  that  speed. 

In  addition  to  that  is  this  rather  strik- 
ing fact:  The  Department  of  Justice 
sought  to  intervene,  I  believe  as  a  friend 
of  the  court,  and  file  a  petition  for 
reconsideration  of  the  decision.  I  am 
astounded  to  find  that  the  CAB  arbi- 
trarily denied  the  Department  of  Justice 
the  right  even  to  intervene  and  be  heard. 
I  will  not  say  that  that  is  unprece- 
dented, because  I  am  not  familiar 
enough  with  the  precedents  to  make  such 
a  sweeping  statement,  but  I  say  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  it  is  extreme- 
ly unusual,  if  not  unprecedented. 

The  two  minority  members  of  the 
CAB  themselves  said  in  their  dissent- 
ing opinion  yesterday  that  it  is  almost 
unprecedented  for  one  of  the  quasi-ju- 
dicial commissions  to  refuse  to  even 
listen  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  or  his  representatives  who 
seek  to  intervene  in  the  public  Interest. 

But  that  was  done,  and  the  decision 
came  down  yesterday  afternoon  denying 
the  appeal.  Of  course,  all  that  North- 
east now  has  left  is  an  appeal  to  the 
courts,  which  I  understand  is  in  prog- 
ress. 

I  briefly  review  these  events  merely  to 
suggest  to  you,  Mr.  President,  and  to 
the  Senate,  that  this  strange  haste,  this 
unusual  promptness,  when  the  Commis- 
sion is  divided  only  3  to  2,  when  there 
has  been  no  unanimity  in  its  decisions, 
and  this  unusual  refusal  when  most  of 
these  bodies  welcome  the  opinion  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Attorney 
General,  merit  our  attention. 

It  certainly  means  something. 

The  second  fact  that  I  feel  should  be 
made  a  part  of  the  public  record  is  the 
grounds  on  which  Northeast  Airlines 
was  denied  its  certificate,  after  serving 
the  Florida  route  for  6  years,  and  was 
cut  off  from  that  privilege  and  denied 
its  permanent  certificate. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Aviation  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  of  which  I  am 


a  member,  held  hearings  on  the  subject 
of  the  impact  on  the  New  England  States 
transportation  problems  of  the  decision. 
Those  hearings,  as  was  so  very  ably 
stated  by  our  chairman,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MoNRONEY],  were  not  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  going  behind  the  decision  of 
CAB,  but  they  were  held  primarily  to 
try  to  find  where  New  England  and  the 
States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Vermont  would  stand,  what  their  posi- 
tion would  be,  and  what  their  prospects 
of  air  service  would  be  if  the  decision 
became  flnal  and  Northeast  were  denied 
the  Florida  route,  because  there  was 
some  question  as  to  whether  Northeast, 
even  with  a  subsidy,  could  survive  the 
unusual  blow  which  had  been  dealt  to 
it.  because  it  has  never  been  customary — 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  CAB  testified 
it  was  poor  policy — to  issue  a  temporary 
certificate. 

In  the  course  of  his  testimony  before 
our  subcommittee.  I  interrogated  the  dis- 
tinguished Chairman  of  CAB  as  to  the 
grounds  and  reasons  for  the  denial  of 
the  Northeast  Airlines  certificate.  I 
had  assumed — and  I  asked  him  questions 
which  were  prompted  by  the  assump- 
tion— that  the  main  reason  was  the 
feeling  on  the  part  of  three  members  of 
CAB  that  Northeast  Airlines  did  not  have 
enough  financial  resoin-ces  and  stability 
adequately  to  continue  to  serve  the  New 
England-Florida  market.  I  was  some- 
what surprised,  therefore — as  is  shown 
on  page  182  of  the  transcript  of  hear- 
ings— when  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Boyd, 
said,  even  though  just  before  the  deci- 
sion was  made  Northeast  secured  sub- 
stantial new  backing  and  resources,  that 
the  Board  did  not  iu:t  on  the  basis  of 
that  knowledge,  and  that  the  decision  in 
the  case  did  not  rest — and  I  now  quote 
his  words — "on  the  fitness  or  unfitness 
of  Northeast  Airlines. " 

That  statement  is  found  at  page  183 
of  the  transcript  of  the  hearings. 

I  continue  to  quote  from  the  hearings: 

Senator  Cotton.  Did  not  rest  on  the  fi- 
nancial resources  or  ablUty? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Cotton.  It  rested,  rather,  on  the 
fact  that  there  was  too  much  competition  In 
the  Florida  run? 

Mr.  BoTD.  No;  It  did  not  rest  on  too  much 
competition,  although  it  reaches  the  same 
result,  but  that  there  was  no  need  at  this 
time  for  a  third  carrier. 

Senator  CorroN.  Well,  that  was  the  basis 
of  It — two  carriers  were  enough? 

Mr.  BoTD.  That  Is  correct. 

I  read  from  page  192  of  the  transcript 
of  hearings: 

Senator  Cotton.  I  thought  I  understood 
you  a  moment  ago  to  say  that  the  basis  of 
this  decision  was  that  there  should  be  two 
Instead  of  three  lines  Into  Florida. 

Mr.  Boyd.  That  is  quite  correct.  But  I 
trust  you  would  not  for  a  minute  limit  us 
to  one  string  to  our  bow. 

Parenthetically.  I  observe  that  that  is 
a  rather  remarkable  and  interesting 
phrase  on  the  lips  of  a  quasijudlcial  offi- 
cer in  discussing  a  3-to-2  decision,  which 
would  virtually  put  one  of  the  great  and 
pioneer  airlines  of  the  cooptry  out  of 
business,  and  certainly  endanger  the  air 
service  of  the  section  of  the  country 
which  I  in  part  represent,  but  which,  I 
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have  no  doubt,  was  done  with  true  Judi- 
cial Impartiality  and  calmness.  Never- 
theless. I  think  It  Is  a  rather  Interestfeig 
play  on  words.    I  rei>eat  It: 

I  trust  you  would  not  tat  a  minute  liQiit 
UB  to  one  ■tring  to  ow  bow.  ' 

That  sounds  to  me  more  like  a  phr$se 
used  by  someone  who  was  speaking  with 
a  sense  of  partisanship,  who  was  sldinR 
on  one  side  of  a  q\iestlon.  It  does  not 
sound  like  the  cold,  impartial,  measured 
utterance  of  a  Judge.  ' 

However,  the  fact  remains  that  tihe 
testimony  shows  that  the  main  reason  lor 
the  decision  was  that  two  carriers  in  liie 
New  Tork-Florida  market  were  enough. 

The  two  dissenting  members  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  their  dissent- 
ing opinion,  started  their  dissent  by  sapr- 
Ing: 

The  New  Tork-MUml  market  ia  the  aecond 
largest  pauenger  mile  market  In  this  coun- 
try. It  la  one  of  the  heaviest  traveled  mar- 
kets lA  tha  world.  The  east  coast  FlorUda 
run  is  among  the  richest  routes  In  the  world, 
generating  nearly  2  million  passengers  apd 
2  bUUon  passenger-miles  a  year. 

In  19M  a  veteran  Board  examiner.  plu4  a 
unanlmoiis  Board,  found  an  immediate  add 
urgent  ne«d  for  adding  oompetltlon  on  t&ls 
route  because  of  the  failure  of  Eastern  ahd 
National  adequately  to  serve  the  needs  of  tlie 
traveling  public.  | 

The  Department  of  Justice,  In  its 
brief — the  brief  which  CAB  would  not 
even  consider — referred  to  the  statistics 
of  the  air  transportation  markets  in  this 
country  for  the  calendar  year  19|2, 
which  includes  the  Los  Angeles-New 
York  market,  the  Miami-New  York 
market,  the  New  York-San  Francisco 
market,  the  Chicago-New  York  market, 
the  Chicago-Los  Angeles  market,  t^e 
Chicago-San  Francisco  market,  the  Chi- 
cago-Miami market,  and  so  cm — 15  pf 
the  imix}rtant  air  transportation  mar- 
kets in  the  Nation.  Those  statistics 
show  that  in  1962,  in  the  matter  of  pas- 
senger miles,  the  New  York -Miami  mar- 
ket stood  second  In  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers carried.  It  was  practically  tied 
for  second  place.  That  Is  only  the  Nqw 
York-Miami  market;  it  is  not  the  New 
York-Florida  market,  or  the  New  Eng- 
land-Florida market. 

With  respect  to  all  passengers  to 
Florida  points — both  the  west  coast  and 
east  coast — from  Boston,  New  Yoilc, 
Philadelphia.  Baltimore,  and  Washing- 
ton. 1.762,679  passengers  were  carried  m 
1962. 

Everyone  of  those  15  major  markeits 
is  served  by  three  carriers,  and  three  of 
them  are  served  by  four  carriers.  Tbe 
Chicago-New  York  market  is  served  Jy 
four  carriers.  The  Chicago-Los  Angelts 
market,  with  fewer  passengers  and  f ewtr 
passenger-miles  than  the  New  York- 
Miami  run.  has  four  carriers. 

The  Los  Angeles-San  Francisco  mar- 
ket, with  fewer  passenger-miles  and 
fewer  passengers,  is  served  by  four  ca|-- 
rlers.    AD  the  rest  are  served  by  thrc|e. 

In  its  brief,  which  was  not  even  coi^- 
sidered  by  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board, 
the  Department  of  Justice,  after  citiiig 
these  statistics  In  a  table,  drew  this 
rather  striking  conclusion: 

Clearly.  Judging  by  the  above  table,  ^n 
economic  grounds  alone.  IX  the  New  York- 


Miami  pair  does  not  require  at  least  three 
earrtors,  there  Is  not  a  market  in  the  country 
that  does. 

Yesterday,  when  the  decision  was 
handed  down  reafllrmlng  the  original  de- 
cision refusing  the  appeal,  the  CAB  again 
stated  as  the  principal  ground  of  its  re- 
fusal: 

In  the  final  analysis,  Northeast's  proposals 
are  but  another  effort  to  provide  the  service 
In  markets  In  which  we  have  found  addi- 
tional service  is  not  needed. 

Only  under  extreme  circumstances 
would  I  wish  to  review  or  seek  to  crit- 
icize the  decision  of  a  quasi-Judicial  tri- 
bunal downtown.  But  I  recite  these  hard 
facts — and  I  do  so  reluctantly — because, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned  individually — 
and  this  Is  my  own  feeling  and  suspi- 
cionr— I  do  not  believe  that  the  CAB  will 
adhere  to  its  stated  conclusion  by  its 
majority  that  two  carriers  to  Florida 
are  enough.  If  the  three  members  voting 
in  the  majority  believe  that  now,  I  have 
little  expectation  that  they  will  believe 
it  3  months  from  now  or  a  year  from 
now.  The  two  dissenters  certainly  do  not 
believe  it  now.  They  feel  that  at  least 
three  carriers  are  necessary. 

If  the  CAB  persists  in  puttmg  the 
Northeast  Airlines  to  death  and  kills  it 
off,  and  a  few  months  from  now  sees  fit 
tc  certificate  some  other  airline  as  a 
tnlrd  carrier  from  New  York  or  Boston 
to  the  Florida  market,  the  CAB  will  have 
put  itself  in  a  position,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice,  where  it  really  will 
have  something  to  account  for.  If  that 
event  should  occur,  it  will  be  too  late  to 
save  Northeast  Airlines.  It  may  be  too 
late  to  pick  up  the  pieces  as  regards  serv- 
ice to  and  from  the  States  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  and  other 
parts  of  New  Ehigland.  and  to  save  us 
from  the  situation  which  confronts  us 
today,  when  we  are  told  that  adequate 
substitute  service  will  be  provided. 

I  have  requested  that  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
RONET] — and  he  has  most  graciously 
granted  my  request — call  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  before  the  subcommittee 
in  executive  session  to  sit  with  us,  the 
two  Senators  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Sbhth 
and  B4r.  MusKns],  my  colleague  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIwtyreI,  and 
and  the  two  Senators  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken  and  Mr.  Protjty],  so  that 
we  may  inquire  of  the  Board — not  to 
argue  about  their  decision,  but  to  obtain 
some  definite  Information  from  them, 
for  our  own  satisfaction,  as  to  the  kind 
of  service  they  are  prepared  to  guarantee 
to  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Vermont. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  been  listening 
with  interest  to  the  Senator's  speech 
concerning  the  situation  of  Northeast 
Airlines  and  the  decision  of  the  CAB  re- 
lating to  it.  I  compliment  him  upon  his 
action  In  requesting  that  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  hold  the  meeting 
which  he  has  suggested. 


In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  the 
Senator  referred  to  the  need  for  a  third 
carrier  m  the  Florida  market.  I  think 
It  would  be  a  useful  addition  to  his  re- 
marks to  include  in  the  Record  some 
comments  which  are  contained  in  a  full- 
page  advertisement  paid  for  by  several 
business  firms  in  northeastern  Maine 
and  published  in  the  Bangor  Daily  News 
of  September  21-22,  1963.  It  includes  a 
statement  entitled  "The  Northeast 
Story,"  written  by  a  Northeast  Airlines 
pilot,  Capt.  Bob  Mudge.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent presentation  of  the  case  of  North- 
east Airlines. 

At  a  point  In  my  remarks  where  It 
would  be  convenient  for  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thk  Northeast  Stort 

(Prom  Capt.  Bob  Mudge,  Northeast  Airlines 

pilot) 

TOUS    HELP   IS    NEEDED 

Want  to  get  in  a  fight?  Boy.  we  have  a 
beauty  going  right  now  and  we  sure  can  use 
your  help.  Our  story  is  rather  long  and  com- 
plicated— but  we  feel  it  Is  one  vital  to  the 
principles  of  our  country  and  therefore  is 
Important  to  every  American  citizen. 

Seven  years  ago.  Northeast,  a  small  New 
England  airline,  was  given  a  chance  to  com- 
pete against  the  bigtime  alrUnes  to  large 
cities  south  of  New  York.  For  the  first  time 
in  23  years  we  were  free  of  Federal  subsidy 
and  on  our  own.  These  were  tough  years. 
We  tripled  our  size  which  ran  up  fantastic 
training  costs.  We  had  to  buy  new  fleets  of 
aircraft.  A  DC-eB  fleet  for  Florida,  a  Vis- 
count fleet  for  the  high  density  commuter 
market.  Then  the  big  boys  started  playing 
with  pure  Jets.  With  more  help  from  free 
enterprise,  we,  too,  got  a  fleet  of  beautiful 
new  Convair  880's.  The  country  cousins  had 
the  right  tools  to  work  with,  and  not  1  cent 
had  been  provided  by  the  Government. 

PRIVATE    enterprise    HAS    FAITH    IN    US 

We  had  financial  problems,  plenty  of  them. 
Because  of  the  temporary  nature  of  our  route 
certificate  we  had  to  finance  our  planes  over 
an  unrealistically  short  time.  Add  to  this 
the  high  cost  of  training,  the  abnormally  high 
cost  of  advertising  necessary  to  create  an 
Identity  in  new  markets,  and  high  cost  of 
supporting  originally  low-load  factors.  We 
lost  money  all  right — a  lot  of  it.  Every  cent 
of  It,  though,  was  from  private  enterprise. 
Private  enterprise  had  faith  that  we  would 
eventually  develop  into  a  successful  airline. 
Private  enterprise  still  has  this  faith. 

OUR  POSITION  VERSUS  THE  CAB 

On  July  26.  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
lowered  the  boom.  After  hearings  they  de- 
cided Northeast  should  no  longer  be  allowed 
to  fly  south  of  New  York.  They  cited  three 
reasons : 

1.  The  public  benefits  anticipated  when 
the  certificate  was  granted  have  not  been 
realized. 

To  us,  the  term  "public  benefit"  when  ap- 
plied to  a  transportation  system  means 
simply  the  carrying  of  people  from  one  place 
to  another,  as  they  desire,  in  a  safe,  com- 
fortable, and  convenient  way.  In  a  freely 
competitive  route  structure  the  degree  to 
which  a  particiUar  carrier  has  succeeded  in 
meeting  thU  public  benefit  can  readily  be 
determined  by  the  share  of  the  market  he 
attracts. 

If  one  carrier  flies  60  percent  of  the  traffic, 
another  30  percent  and  a  third  10  percent,  it 
is  obvious  that  the   first  carrier  has  more 
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fully  met  the  public  benefit  than  either 
of  the  other  two.  How  did  Northeast  do  on 
this  score?  We  took  on  American,  Eastern 
and  National  over  routes  on  which  they  held 
permanent  certificates  and  for  the  most  part 
were  firmly  entrenched.  We  had  to  battle 
every  step  of  the  way. 

Since  the  CAB  said,  in  granting  these 
route  awards,  that  it  was  concerned  great- 
ly with  improved  service  for  New  England 
to  ix>lnts  south,  let's  study  the  traffic  going 
south  of  Boston. 

In  1963  we  carried  61  percent  of  all  the 
passengers  between  Boston  and  Miami. 
Northeast  ended  up  dominating  the  market 
while  competing  against  two  p>ermanent 
certificate  holders.  In  the  smaller  markets 
to  Jacksonville  and  Tampa  we  did  our  share 
by  carrying  25  and  33  percent,  respectively. 
Look  at  the  commuter  routes.  Boston- 
Philadelphia  we  carried  67  percent  of  the 
traffic.  Boston-Washington  we  hauled  73 
percent.  On  both  of  these  routes  we  were 
competing  against  American.  Eastern,  and 
National  on  an  unrestricted  basis.  The  CAB 
says  the  public  benefits  anticipated  have  not 
been  realized.  Just  what  did  the  CAB 
expect  us  to  do — run  everyone  else  out  of 
business?  After  all.  we  only  held  a  tempo- 
rary certificate  and  we  had  a  hundred  and 
one  other  big  problems  facing  vis.  If  we 
carried  many  more  people  In  these  markets, 
we  might  well  be  facing  charges  of  monop- 
oly. 

2.  The  future  prospects  for  operation  of 
Northeast's  system  on  a  profitable  basis  are 
extremely  remote. 

Most  of  us  have  been  brought  up  to  believe 
that  in  America's  free  enterprise  system  that 
a  businessman  has  the  right  to  risk  his  own 
capital  as  he  sees  fit.  That,  If  a  man  set  his 
eye  on  a  star,  he  has  the  right  to  pursue  this 
star.  If  it  costs  him  much  money  to  finally 
arrive  there — this  Is  his  business  and  his 
alone.  That,  even  should  he  spend  every 
cent  he  has  In  the  pursuit  of  this  star,  and 
be  then  falls — this,  too,  Is  his  right. 

In  this  case  we  find  a  Oovernment  official 
taking  on  the  responsibility  of  evaluating  a 
business  risk  for  a  private  enterprise.  The 
Hughes  Tool  Co.  entered  the  picture  several 
years  ago  when  Northeast  was  In  serious 
financial  trouble.  This  company  believed  In 
the  future  of  Northeast  and  Invested  millions 
of  dollars  In  this  belief.  The  CAB  allowed 
Hughes  Tool  Co.  to  pursue  Its  star  with  Its 
course  laid  clear  before  them.  Just  prior  to 
the  decision,  plans  were  made  that  would 
finally  put  Northeast  on  a  sound  financial 
footing.  The  Hughes  Tool  Co.  offered  to 
dissolve  some  $26  million  of  debt  and  was 
rapidly  working  out  arrangements  for  the 
settlement  of  much  of  our  remaining  obli- 
gations. Our  financial  picture  looked  bright. 
Not  only  was  our  past  debt  picture  looking 
bright,  but  we  had  now  attained  good  market 
Identity — we  carried  the  highest  load  factor 
In  the  Industry  In  early  1963.  Costs  had 
leveled  out.  All  we  needed  was  a  permanent 
certificate  so  that  our  long-range  equipment 
programs  could  be  put  on  a  more  realistic 
basis. 

The  action  of  a  Government  agency  evalu- 
ating a  business  risk  and  enforcing  Irrevo- 
cably on  the  business  Its  decision  Is  one  aspect 
of  this  case  that  is  Important  to  all  people 
in  this  country.  Just  how  much  control  over 
an  individual  business  can  a  Government 
official  have?  Certainly  the  Government 
must  have  some  say  In  cases  where  it  has 
money  Invested — but  In  this  case  Northeast 
was  not  asking  for  Federal  subsidy  (even  on 
its  short-haul  routes) — yet  the  CAB  Is  forc- 
ing us  to  fly  these  short-haul  routes  only.  In 
a  hopeless  competitive  position  on  a  subsidy 
of  some  $3,700,000  a  year.  This  Is  yoxir 
money. 

There  is  some  Justification  for  the  CAB  en- 
tering Into  control  of  airline  business  when 
the  public  convenience  and  necessity  are  in- 


volved. When  this  is  the  case,  they  must 
act  in  the  public  Interest  and  tor  the  public 
convenience  and  necessity.  When  the  pub- 
lic selects  one  carrier  on  a  route  73  percent 
of  the  time  from  a  free  choice  of  several  car- 
riers— they  should  be  allowed  the  right  to 
fly  this  airline.  The  CAB  does  have  public 
re6p>onslblllties. 

This  apparent  eagerness  on  the  part  of 
the  CAB  to  force  a  subsidy  status  on  North- 
east is  all  the  more  surprising,  when.  In  the 
same  paper  announcing  the  final  decision, 
appeared  an  article  announcing  that  the 
CAB  was  taking  steps  to  cut  subsidies  to  air- 
lines.    The  confusing  CAB. 

3.  The  remaining  two  carriers  are  capable 
of  meeting  the  requirements  of  this  market. 

This  is  probably  the  crux  of  the  whole  deci- 
sion. The  Board  stated  that  they  wished  to 
reduce  competition  and  that  two  carriers 
are  enough  on  this  market. 

How  quickly  we  seem  to  forget  the  pro- 
tection and  service  provided  the  public  last 
simimer  while  Eastern  w£is  grounded  by  a 
strike.  Northeast  was  the  prime  carrier  on 
many  routes  Involved  that  kept  things  mov- 
ing. 

Or  perhaps  we  forget  that  in  a  technology 
such  as  ours,  airplanes  can  get  "bugs"  In 
them.  Remember  the  groundings  of  various 
types  of  aircraft?  Remember  equipment 
which  was  not  grounded,  but  which  did  have 
severe  restrictions  placed  on  it  and  the  pub- 
lic in  masses  chose  to  fly  other  types  of 
equipment  until  the  restricted  aircraft  fi- 
nally proved  safe.  In  this  particular  instance 
our  two  competitors  happened  to  fly  some 
types  of  airplanes  which  had  been  restricted, 
but  Northeast  was  able  to  come  to  the  res- 
cue with  other  types  of  equipment.  In  the 
future  we  shall  see  new  aircraft  types  tak- 
ing to  the  sky — who  is  to  say  that  these,  too. 
will  not  have  "bugs"  which  could  result 
in  groundings  or  loss  of  public  confidence? 

Before  Northeast  was  granted  the  right 
to  fly  south  of  New  York,  the  passenger  de- 
siring to  fly  to  Florida  was  often  faced  with 
many  inconveniences:  no  nonstop  service 
out  of  Boston,  scurrying  around  for  a  reser- 
vation or  simply  no  seats  In  New  York  and 
being  forced  Into  waiting  until  a  most  In- 
convenient time. 

COMPErmON  IMPROVES  SERVICE 

What  has  happened  since  Northeast  en- 
tered the  south  of  New  York  markets?  What 
about  development  of  the  routes?  Has 
Northeast  simply  stolen  traffic  from  the  oth- 
er carriers  and  th\is  made  them  lose  money? 
Or  has  this  extra  competitive  effort  brought 
about  development  of  the  routes?    Let's  see. 

It  Is  true  that  on  the  New  York-Miami 
route  the  traffic  has  not  grown  as  anticipat- 
ed. But,  there  are  many  other  Important 
markets  Involved  here.  Boston-Miami  has 
grown  27.8  percent  and,  remember,  this  Is 
one  of  the  routes  that  was  of  prime  concern. 
Some  others: 

Percent 

Boston-PhUadelphla 77.0 

Boston- Washington 163.7 

Boston- Jacksonville eSA 

Philadelphia- Jacksonville 147.6 

Philadelphia-Tampa 156.9 

Baltimore-Miami 134.4 

Baltimore -Tampa 1181.5 

In  view  of  these  figures  It  would  seem  that 
perhaps  we  had  done  more  to  stimulate  new 
traffic  than  we  did  the  capturing  of  old.  Ef- 
fective competition  can  do  more  than  this — 
It  can  Improve  service  for  pubUc  conveni- 
ence. 

What  kind  of  service  did  the  two  prime 
carriers  give  on  the  Boston-Washington  run 
before  Northeast  began  to  fly? 

In  1956:  American,  one  nonstop;  Eastern, 
one  nonstop. 

In  1968:  National,  no  nonstops;  American, 
one  nonstop;  Eastern,  Ave  nonstops;  North- 
east, nine  nonstops. 


What  kind  of  service  did  the  two  prime 
carriers  give  on  the  Boston-Philadelphia  run 
before  Northeast  began  to  fly? 

In  1966:  American,  two  nonstops;  Eastern, 
one  nonstop. 

In  1963:  National,  no  nonstops;  American, 
one  nonstop;  Eastern,  five  nonstops;  North- 
east, five  nonstops. 

LOOK  A  BIT  CLOSER 

American  is  not  complaining — ^they  are 
making  money.  Note  that  in  the  case  of  ef- 
fective competition.  American  has  given  way 
on  service  so  that  it  is  scheduling  realisti- 
cally to  the  traffic  It  Is  carrying.  Eastern,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  keeping  up  schedules  but 
not  flying  the  traffic  to  Justify  It.  This  Is 
particularly  apparent  when  you  consider 
Northeast  Is  fiylng  largely  44  passenger  Vis- 
counts while  Eastern  Is  using  larger  and 
greater  capacity  aircraft.  It  is  rather  obvious 
that  since  Northeast  carries  73  and  67  percent 
of  the  traffic  over  these  routes  that  Eastern 
is  overscheduling  seaU  in  relation  to  their 
share  of  the  market.  Is  It  any  wonder  that 
It  now  claims  it  is  losing  money? 

FREE    COMPETITION    HAS    ITS   RISKS 

This  is  simply  competition  at  wcM-k — noth- 
ing more  sinister  than  that.  Take  the  Wash- 
ington-New York  market.  Here  Eastern 
really  licked  us.  We  had  originally  come  to 
dominate  this  market,  then  Eastern  got  the 
air  shuttle  Idea.  This  was  fine,  new  service. 
The  public  liked  It,  and  our  traffic  fell  off 
rapidly.  If  we  had  been  preparing  a  case  for 
the  CAB  rather  than  operating  an  airline 
efficiently,  we  perhaps  woxUd  have  chosen  to 
keep  flying  our  flights,  keep  flying  empty  seats 
around  the  route,  then  pleaded  with  the  CAB 
that  there  was  overcompetltion  and  that 
Eastern  should  be  forced  off  the  route.  We 
could  then  provide  the  public  with  the  serv- 
ice they  have  already  Indicated  they  did  not 
want.  This  may  sound  ridiculous — and  It 
Is — yet  It  Is  exactly  what  is  happening  to  us 
now.  In  the  case  of  Northeast  In  the  Wash- 
ington-New York  market  when  we  lost  our 
competitive  position,  we  did  what  any  realis- 
tic businessman  would  do — we  got  out  of  the 
unprofitable  market  and  concentrated  our 
efforts  where  we  felt  we  could  be  successful. 
This  is  not  new — American  has  done  the  same 
thing  and  so  has  National.  National  essen- 
tially does  not  serve  the  Boston-Washington 
market  at  all  nor  the  Philadelphia-Boston 
run  even  though  they  hold  a  permanent  cer- 
tificate over  these  routes  for  commuter  serv- 
ice. Instead  they  are  concentrating  on  their 
profitable  southern  transcontinental  route. 
If  normal  competitive  forces  are  permitted 
to  work,  we  will  find  results  like  those  Just 
mentioned.  The  carrier  desired  by  the  public 
wUl  prevail.  The  other  carriers  wUl  go  else- 
where to  seek  their  markets — areas  they  can 
successfully  serve.  No  Oovernment  mandate 
Is  needed. 

HOW  PERMANENT  IS  PEXMANENT^ 

If  the  Government  must  tamper  with  the 
free  enterprise  system — how  can  It  Justify 
elimination  of  the  prime  carrier?  While  we 
have  no  ill  feeling  toward  National,  logic 
would  point  to  the  elimination  of  this  carrier 
from  many  of  these  routes.  First,  it  has 
failed  obviously  to  compete  In  these  markets. 
Secondly,  It  has  a  highly  profiUble  southern 
transcontinental  route  on  which  It  Is  con- 
centrating. In  no  case  would  it  involve  a 
Federal  subsidy  payment.  Would  it  not  be 
more  logical  to  eliminate  this  carrier  If  only 
two  carriers  are  desired  on  these  routes? 

The  fact  that  National  holds  a  permanent 
certificate  while  we  held  only  a  temporary 
does  not  seem  to  be  all  Important.  In  the 
first  place,  we  understand  the  Board  at  this 
time  Is  under  proceedings  to  remove  i>erma- 
nent  certiflcates  and  claims  full  right  to  do 
so.  Secondly.  If  this  Is  a  firm  p>ollcy  of  the 
Board  to  eliminate  third  carriers  on  runs 
as  Important  as  this— then  many  permanent 
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MTtiflcatec  wlU  ham  to  be  lifted  In  the  near 
future.  This  pftrtleulAr  route  tn  quectloc  la 
the  second  heaviest  tn  the  country. 

The  questk>n  may  well  be  aaked  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  permanent  certificate  oan, 
or  should,  be  revoked.  We  <lont  know  itbe 
answer,  but  for  years  we  have  felt  that  pur 
marriage  certificate  represented  a  pretty  per- 
manent status — yet  we  all  know  that  tl|ere 
are  methods  of  dissolving  or  modifying  these 
agreements  which  hold  so  much  permanehcy 
in  both  couru  and  church.  Take.  also. 
OUT  country's  Constitution.  Even  this  can 
be  amended  and  modified  when  circum- 
stances Indicate  such  action  Is  necessary. 
It  Is,  therefore,  rather  dllBcult  to  conceive  of 
a  permanent  certificate  issued  by  the  OAB 
that  is  so  powerful  that  it  cannot,  under 
seme  circumstances,  be  changed.  If.  h<)w- 
•rer,  it  truly  cannot  be  revoked,  then  it 
would  seem  rather  silly  for  the  CAB  to  flor- 
mulate  a  new  policy  which  can  be  applied|  in 
only  the  Northeast  case. 

WAimCD:    TH«    KICRT   TO    COICTm  I 

We  don't  really  want  National  eiuiil- 
aated — we  Jiist  want  the  right  to  compete 
freely.  Normal  competitive  forces  will  effec- 
tlrely  eliminate  those  carriers  unable  to 
eompete.  We  dont  mind  losing  a  fair  race. 
We  Just  hate  to  win  the  race  and  lose  the 
decision .  | 

At  the  time  Northeast  was  granted  its  new 
routes  on  a  temporary  basis.  National  agid 
Xastem  (among  others)  were  granted  per- 
manent certificates  into  what  was  previously 
largely  Northeast  territory.  They  got  turn- 
around rights  at  such  places  as  Boston-Ntew 
York- Washington  (KAL)  and  Boston-Phila- 
delphia and  Boston-Washington  tar  Na- 
tional. Now,  with  the  revocation  of  all  rights 
granted  to  Northeast  and  none  of  th^se 
granted  National  and  Eastern,  Northeast 
finds  Itself  In  a  hopelessly  competitive  posi- 
tion even  on  lu  old  Boeton-New  York 


We  heartily  endorse  Captain  Mudge's  sug- 
gestlODs   and   urge   you   to    take    Immediate 
action.     This  message  is  sponsored  by  busl- 
nass  firms  who  are  vitally  Interested  In  the 
coDtlnued  progress  ot  northeastern  Maine. 
Bangor  &  Aroostook  Corp.;  Bangor  House 
Motor  Hotel:  Dead  River  Co.;  Eastern 
Pine  Paper  &  Pulp  Division.  Standard 
Packing  Corp.;  Eastern  Trust  &.  Bank- 
ing  Co.;    Preese's    Department    Store; 
Great    Northern    Paper    Co.;     Kagan- 
Lown  St  Co.;    Maine  SUte   Federated 
Labor    Coimcll;    Queen    Charterhouse 
Motel;    the   Merrill   Trxist   Co.;    Viner 
Bros.,  Inc.;  Webber  Oil  Co. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
the  Senate's  attention  particularly  to  this 
portion  of  Captain  Mudge's  story: 

What  has  happened  since  Northeast  en- 
tered the  south  of  New  York  markets?  What 
about  developnaent  of  the  routes?  Has  North- 
east simply  stolen  traffic  from  the  other  car- 
riers and  thus  made  them  loee  money?  Or 
has  this  extra  competitive  eBort  brought 
about  development  of  the  routes?    Let's  see. 

It  Is  true  that  on  the  New  York-Miami 
route  the  trafllc  has  not  grown  as  anticipated. 
But,  there  are  many  other  important  mar- 
kets Involved  here.  Boston-Miami  has  grown 
27.5  percent   and,  remember,  this  is  one  of 


the  routes  that  was  of  prime  concern.    Some 
oth^s: 

Percent 
Boston-Philadelphia 77  0 

BoetOQ-Washington iqq  7 

Boston-Jacksonville . 93  9 

Philadelphia- Jacksonville 12111"     147  6 

Philatlelphla-Tampa i6C.  9 

Baltimore-Miami "     134  4 

Baltimore-Tampa "1111  llSlis 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  would  agree 
that  these  figures  indicate  that  those  are 
growing  markets,  which  could  well  sup- 
port the  kind  of  third-carrier  service 
which  Northeast  Airlines  provides. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  regard- 
ing the  statistics  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Muskie],  the  table  from  which  I  have 
quoted  in  my  remarks  makes  a  compari- 
son between  the  number  of  passengers 
and  the  number  of  passenger  miles  for 
selected  city  pairs,  and  is  found  in  the 
brief  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
in  the  decision  of  the  CAB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Comparison  of  passengers  and  passenger-miles  for  selected  city  pairs— On-li 

traffic,  calendar  year  1962 


ne 


City  pair 


run. 


BOW   TOU   CAN   KELP 

If  jrou  believe  that  Northeast  has  earned 
the  right  to  fiy  these  routes;  If  you  beUove 
that  the  third  carrier  has  stimulated  bu4l- 
neee  and  subetantlaUy  aided  in  the  develop- 
ment of  theee  routes;  If  you  believe  that  free 
enterprise  should  be  aUowed  to  evaluate  Its 
own  risks  without  Oovemment  Interferenoe; 
If  you  think  that  Government  should  refrain 
from  unnecessary  subddy  payments — then 
▼ote  for  Northeast  now.  We  are  on  the 
TOTge  of  Immediate  bankruptcy  and  It  is  not 
certain  that  we  have  the  necessary  funds  to 
adequately  fight  this  case.  We  wlU  not  give 
up.  but  we  do  need  your  help  desperatelj^. 
You  can  save  an  airline  by — 

1.  Writing  to  President  Kennedy,  your  cot- 
gresslonol  repreeentaUve.  Senator  Miftx 
Motraonr  (ehalrman.  AvlaUon  Subcommit- 
tee). Chairman  Alan  Boyd,  of  the  CAB.  T«ai 
them  your  feelings  on  this  case.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  even  If  you  do  not  agree  with  us, 
write  and  tell  these  men.  This  is  a  very 
Important  case,  not  only  for  Northeast  but 
for  the  entire  country.  It  is  dealing  with 
some  very  fundamental  principles. 

a.  If  you  have  occasion  to  fly  between  eait 
coast  cities — fly  with  us.  In  this  way  you 
will  cast  your  vote  to  Indicate  to  Govern- 
ment that  you  feel  our  services  are  valuable 
and  at  the  same  time  you  will  help  us  finance 
our  battle  for  Mfe  as  an  airline. 

3.  Finally,  If  you  can.  let  us  know  th«t 
you  have  helped  and  are  Joining  us  In  thl^ 
fight.  We  would  like  to  thank  you  f» 
writing  and  welcome  you  aboard  our  flight*. 

Bob  Mttdox. 
Captain,  Northeast  Airlines. 

P^v— I  apologise  for  the  length  of  thi» 
•tory — I  find  I  am  more  pilot  than  writes 
Should  you  dedre  further  Information, 
please  write  to  me  at  Lynnfield, 


Los  -Angeles-New  York 

Miami  (Tori  Laud erd ale) -New  Yoik. 

New  York-San  Fraociaoo ._. „. 

(.'hicago-.New  York —IIIIII 

Chicago- Lo«  Angeles "III" 

Chlcago-San  Francisco I.""" 

Chicago-Miami """' 

Los  Angeles-San  Tna^imio  ",'.'.'.'"".'. 

Detroit-.Vew  York ___"""" 

Chicago-Denver .I--~II_I 

.\tlanta-New  York . 

New  Orleans-New  Yvi'.' ".'".'.'". 

Chicago-Tampa I_IIIIIIIIII 

Chioago-.\tlanta "~ 

New  York-Birmingham I" 
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467,430 
384,010 
298,060 
l,0ei.37O 
375,280 
234,730 
200,420 
888,780 
451, 670 
174.490 
206.880 
104,020 

80.070 
130,080 

37,880 


1.143,333,780 

•67, 763, 340 

764,275,700 

726.104,070 

653, 737, 760 

435, 180, 420 

345.  fiOe.  800 

807. 355. 280 

216,801,600 

160,007,330 

154,  746, 240 

121,703.400 

80.970,000 

77,016,240 

32,000.440 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.   I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
mentioned  the  States  of  New  Hampshire. 
Maine,  and  Vermont.  We  in  Massachu- 
setts are  also  vitally  interested  in  the 
Northeast  Airlines;  but  the  course  for 
Congress  to  take  at  the  present  time  is  a 
great  question. 

However,  I  hope  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  who  is  on  the  committee 
that  has  authority  over  the  CAB,  will 
point  out,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
that  this  whole  situation  involves  the 
prestige  of  New  England  and  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  entitled  to  have  an 
airline  that  is  based  there  and  will  extend 
its  service  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 
In  short,  the  question  is  whether  New 
England  will  have  any  air  transportation 
of  a  satisfactory  character. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  CAB  deci- 
sion stands,  certainly  the  northern  New 
England  States  and  Boston  must  be  pro- 
vided with  greater  service  than  they 
would  have  without  Northeast  Airlines. 
It  seems  to  me  that  proper  air  transpor- 


tation is  fundamental  to  the  prestige  of 
New  England,  its  trade,  and  its  future 
trade  and  progress  as  one  of  the  indus- 
trial centers  of  the  United  States. 

I  appreciate  very  much  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  attempting 
to  do.  and  thank  him  for  his  remarks 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  as  I  do  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Mttskie}. 

I  shall  yield  the  floor  in  a  minute,  but 
first  let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts that  I  did  not  intend  in  any 
way  to  minimize  the  interest  of  the  great 
State  of  Massachusetts  and  its  citizens 
in  Northeast  Airlines. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    I  know  that. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  emphasized  Maine. 
New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  only  be- 
cause Massachusetts  is  fortunate  enough 
to  have  national  service  by  other  airlines, 
whereas  we  in  northern  New  England  are 
In  a  more  desperate  situation.  There- 
fore we  are  emphasizing  our  plight,  be- 
cause It  is  so  much  worse.  However.  I 
certainly  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. Both  he  and  his  colleague,  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts   [Mr.   KzNNBDYj,  have  been 


unremitting  and  unceasing  In  their  ef- 
forts In  connection  with  this  matt^. 
For  that,  everyone  in  New  England  is 
grateful  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  when  I 
jrielded  to  the  Senator  from  Maine,  I  was 
commenting  on  what  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  is  a  real  possibility;  namely,  the  ex- 
ecution will  occur,  the  guillotine  will 
fall.  In  that  event.  Northeast  Airlines 
would  be  relegated  to  a  desperate  struggle 
to  recoup;  it  would  have  to  change  its 
equipment  and  its  setup,  in  order  to  cope 
with  its  reverses,  even  with  the  help  of 
a  subsidy,  and  it  would  have  to  become 
a  feeder  airline;  or — we  hope  that  will 
not  happen,  but  certainly  it  is  possible — 
it  would  even  be  driven  into  bankruptcy, 
or  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  or  into 
some  other  disaster. 

I  have  even  been  reluctant  to  discuss 
the  decision  of  this  quasijudicial  body, 
for  I  do  not  wish  my  remarks  to  be  con- 
sidered a  covert  threat;  but  I  believe 
these  things  should  be  said  now.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  only  three  members  of 
the  Board  out  of  five  are  behind  this 
decision,  and  the  otho*  two  have  written 
some  of  the  finest  opinions  I  have  ever 
read  against  it,  and  in  view  of  this  rep- 
etition of  the  statement  that  this  great 
Florida  market  only  requires  only  two 
airlines,  if  the  CAB  should,  within  a  few 
months  or  a  year  in  the  future,  suddenly 
decide  to  certificate  another  carrier  in 
that  market  after  it  has  put  Northeast 
out  of  business  it  would  be  an  act  that 
would  demand  an  investigation  by  the 
Congress. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  decision  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  that  great,  rich 
route,  which  is  the  richest  in  the  coun- 
try, does  not  require  a  third  carrier.  If 
it  does  require  a  third  carrier,  the  carrier 
which  has  struggled  for  6  long  years 
should  be  given  that  chance.  If  anyone 
else  is  given  that  chance,  more  will  be 
said  about  it.  I  hope  this  is  not  taken 
as  a  threat,  but  it  is  a  fact  and  I  believe 
it  should  be  said  right  now,  and  should 
be  conAldered  before  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  Irom  New  Hampshire 
yield  for  one  comment? 

Mr.  COTTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  is  mentioning 
Florida  and  the  rich  Florida  route.  I 
believe  the  Senator  wishes  to  remember 
that  New  England  is  vitally  concerned 
also  with  Philadelphia,  Washington,  and 
Baltimore,  and  places  south  of  New  York. 
If  this  line  is  taken  away  from  us,  we 
will  have  no  direct  or  satisfactory  trans- 
portation to  those  areas,  as  well  as  to 
the  South. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  understand  that. 
But  the  reason  I  was  emphasizing  the 
Rorida  route  was  that  that  the  route 
to  Florida  is  the  backbone  of  profitable 
business  that  would  enable  Northeast 
Airlines  to  serve  New  England. 

Northeast  Airlines  cannot  make 
enough  profit  on  trips  frc»n  Boston  to 
New  York,  or  Philadelphia,  or  even 
Washington,  to  make  the  difference  and 
give  them  the  resources  to  do  the  Job 
for  us  in  New  England,  and  that  is  the 
reason. 


It  was  not  that  I  was  minimizing  the 
importance  of  that  service.  I  enjoy  it 
myself,  as  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  does,  and  I  hope  we  can 
continue  to  enjoy  it.  It  Is  highly  neces- 
sary and  convenient  and  helpful  to  have 
Northeast  Airlines  service  from  Washing- 
ton to  Boston,  and  from  Washington  to 
New  York,  but  the  point  is  that  Northeast 
Airlines  lives  or  dies  on  its  most  profitable 
route  that  was  given  them  6  years  ago 
and  then  taken  away  from  them  by  a  3 
to  2  decision  which  was  reaffirmed  yester- 
day after  what  I  again  say  was  a  remark- 
ably hasty  action,  in  which  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  was  not 
even  allowed  to  intervene. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  dis- 
enfranchisement  of  a  trunk  carrier  is 
without  precedent  tn  the  history  of  the 
CAB.  Since  it  Is,  we  should  take  a  par- 
ticularly careful  and  close  look,  not  only 
at  the  merits  of  the  case,  but  at  the  im- 
plicit policy  which  it  implements.  The 
decision  can  have  an  impact  not  only 
upon  the  fortimes  of  Northeast  Airlines 
and  service  of  the  Florida  market,  but 
also  on  other  situations  throughout  the 
country  which  may  be  decided  upon  the 
basis  of  the  policy  that  has  been  laid 
down. 


DEATH  OP  EX-SENATOR  FREDERICK 
HALE,  OF  MAINE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  critical  years  of  World  War  I  to  the 
beginning  of  World  War  n,  Frederick 
Hale,  of  Portland,  represented  Maine  in 
the  U.S.  Senate.  Senator  Hale,  who 
served  in  the  Senate  from  1917  through 
1941,  died  on  September  28,  in  Portland 
at  the  age  of  88. 

Fred  Hale  was  a  responsible  states- 
man. He  was  bom  and  brought  up  in 
the  world  of  politics.  His  father  and 
grandfather,  Eugene  Hale  and  Zachariah 
Chandler,  served  as  U.S.  Senators.  Hale 
from  Maine  and  Chandler  from  Mich- 
igan. 

Hale's  integrity,  independence,  and 
loyalty  were  well  recognized  and  highly 
respected  by  his  colleagues.  He  never 
hesitated  to  vote  against  the  dictates  of 
popular  opinion  when  he  felt  such  a 
course  of  actipn  Justified.  Although 
noted  for  loyalty  to  his  political  party. 
Senator  Hale's  conscientious  review  of 
all  critical  issues  occasionally  led  him  to 
desert  party  ranks. 

For  a  good  part  of  his  Senate  career. 
Hale  chaired  the  Naval  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. He  consistently  supported  the  need 
for  a  large  Navy  and  looked  with  a  dim 
view  on  the  Washington  Naval  Disar- 
mament Treaty  of  1921.  Senator  Hale 
was  a  vigorous  advocate  of  prepared- 
ness on  the  groimds  that  it  cost  less 
than  war. 

His  objections  to  economy  cuts  in  the 
Navy's  budget  finally  resulted  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  cruiser  building  program. 
Recognizing  the  weakness  of  the  Amer- 
ican Paclflic  Fleet,  he  worked  long  and 
hard  for  the  strengthening  of  the  Navy's 
base  at  Pearl  Harbor.  As  World  War  n 
loomed  on  the  horizon  in  1939.  he  warned 


that  aid  to  Britain  was  essential  to  the 
safety  of  our  country. 

Senator  Hale  is  remembered  for  the 
interest  he  displayed  in  helping  to  solve 
the  personal  problems  of  Maine  men  and 
women,  no  matter  how  humble  the  per- 
son, no  matter  how  insignificant  the 
problem.  His  interest  in  i>eople  was  a  re- 
fiection  of  his  kindly  but  retiring  person- 
ality. 

In  these  and  many  other  ways.  FYed 
Hale  represented  the  best  qualities  as- 
sociated with  our  State  of  Maine — inde- 
pendence, courage,  and  concern  for 
others.  It  is  an  honor  to  be  one  of  his 
successors. 

FAILURES  OP  COMMUNISM  TO  PRO- 
DUCE   ITS   CIVILIAN   NEEDS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  fre- 
quently there  are  heard  from  heads  of 
friendly  governments  and  their  diplo- 
mats expressions  of  perplexity  concern- 
ing our  sometimes  irreconcilable  attitude 
toward  governments  whose  political 
philosophies  and  designs  are  entirely  in- 
compatible to  ours.  In  a  powerful  voice, 
we  hold  our  democracy  with  its  freedoms 
of  self-government  and  free  enterprise 
as  an  example  for  others  to  follow;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  by  deed,  we  seem  to 
subscribe  to  socialistic  and  communistic 
philosophies  by  lending  a  hand  to  per- 
petuate them  or  help  cover  up  their  fail- 
ures. Can  we  blame  those  puzzled, 
friendly  peoples  if  they  ask  us:  "Why  do 
you  not  practice  what  you  preach?" 

Red  Russia,  from  Stalin  to  Khru- 
shchev has  continued  a  relentless  cam- 
paign through  deceit,  harassment,  and 
subterfuge  to  gain  world  supremacy,  both 
militarily  and  economically.  Commu- 
nism has  failed  miserably  to  achieve 
either,  and  today  Khrushchev's  failing 
economy  is  being  held  up  for  the  whole 
world  to  see  what  it  really  is.  Signif- 
icantly, it  is  now  proposed  that  we, 
through  the  sale  of  surplus  wheat,  bail 
out  Khrushchev's  floundering  Commu- 
nist economy,  and  help  to  cover  up  its 
flagrant  errors  and  incapabilities.  Are 
we  to  be  so  naive  to  now  acquiesce  and 
to  relieve  Mr.  Khrushchev  of  his  suffer- 
ing from  the  bitter  fruits  of  slave  labor? 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Robert  Strausz- 
Hupe,  Director  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Re- 
search Institute  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  very  ably  made  an 
analysis  of  the  failures  of  communism 
to  produce  its  civilian  needs  in  a  recent 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times.  In  order  that  this  thoughtful 
letter  might  be  given  wider  reading,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Rscokd  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

OcTOBxa  2,  1963. 
Thi  Enrroa,  the  New  Yosk  Taua, 
Times  Building, 
New  York,  NY. 

Sn:  Not  a  few  of  the  most  tragic  mistakes 
In  national  conduct  are  made  In  small  In- 
stallments. The  risks  we  Incur  in  conclud- 
ing a  wheat  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
which,  according  to  the  Hew  Tork  Times  of 
October  2.  1963,  Is  now  favored  by  the  VS. 
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Secretary  of  Agriculture,  seem  to  be  smaller 
than  thoee  Inherent  in  the  conclusion  of  th^ 
nuclear  teat  ban  treaty.  Tet,  like  the  nacleat' 
test  ban  treaty.  It  signifies  the  abandonmen ; 
of  heretofore  strongly  held  policy  pxwttloni. 
Hence,  the  wheat  deal  which  the  admlnis> 
tratlon  la  now  ready  to  malce  should  be  subf 
mitted  to  the  widest  and  moat  searching  det 
liberation  rather  than  be  conautnmated  In  i 
precipitate  and  offhand  way.  T 

With  proper  naanagement.  the  Soviet  Unloi^ 
could  be  the  largest  grain  producer  upoi| 
earth.  Her  cultlvatable  acreage  Is  larger  thaa 
ours;  and  the  sou  of  the  Ukraine  U  mor# 
fertile  than  any  comparable  wheatlands  14 
this  country.  Before  World  War  I.  Rus8l4 
was  one  of  the  major  wheat  exporters  In  th« 
world  market;  before  World  War  11.  the  east 
European  countries  now  under  Communlsl 
rule  supplied  a  large  part  of  Western  Eu-. 
rope's  food  requirements.  If  the  Communis^ 
system.  46  years  after  Its  establishment,  ha^ 
not  licked  the  problem  of  agricultural  pro-. 
ducUon  then  It  follows  that  It  U  a  rotten 
economic  system.  The  most  highly  planned 
socialist  system  upon  earth  fails  to  satisf5» 
the  dietary  needs  of  the  population — and  thl4 
In  the  face  of  Its  alleged  record  achievements 
in  science  and  technology  and  the  vast  po-« 
tentlal  wealth  of  the  arable  land. 

Whatever  might  be  the  pvirpoee  of  Amerl-I 
can   policy.    It   should   not   be    to   help   thd 
Communists  to  gloss  over  their  spectacular' 
failure.     Communist  leadership  has  directed 
Soviet  capital  investment  Into  qmce  spec-i 
taculars  and  the  creation  of  nuclear  power, 
designed  to  coerce  the  West  into  retreat  and 
appeasement.     The  Soviet  machine  for  war 
and  blackmail  has  been  built  at  the  expense 
of  the  welfare  of  the  Russian  people.     The 
United    States    should    not    only    not    assist 
Communist  lettdershlp  In  passing  the  buck 
for  these  pernicious  Investment  policies  but, 
should  also   point  out   vlgtx-ously   to  world  j 
opinion   the   trvie   cause   of   the  Soviet  eco-i 
nomlc  debacle.     All  the  Soviets  have  to  doi 
Is  to  shift  the  funds  now  spent  on  military- i 
technological    "firsts,"    including    100-mega-! 
ton  nuclear  tests,  into  tractors,  fertilizers, 
and   agricultural   research   and   Soviet   food 
rations    per    capita    would    be    more    than 
ample    to    Insure    a    healthful    diet.     Incl- 
dentaUy,  an  accurate  reading  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  balance  sheet  reveals  that  the  dis- 
tinction now  being  made  by  Western  gov- 
ernments between  strategic  and  nonstrateglc 
materials  is  meanlngleas:  If  wheat  Imported 
Into  the  Soviet  Union  abets  the  Communists' 
preference  for  the  military-technological  sec- 
tor o<  the  Soviet  economy,  rather  than  the 
consumer  sector,  then  these  wheat  Imports 
are  strategic. 

The  advocates  of  the  wheat  deal  point  to 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  selling 
part  of  oxir  gigantic  wheat  surplus  against 
hard  cash.  The  hard  cash  which  we  are 
likely  to  receive  will  be  Soviet  gold,  mined  by 
slave  labor  in  eastern  Siberia.  Tbls  un- 
palatable fact  might  not  weigh  heavUy  in 
the  mind  of  those  concerned  with  solving 
the  problem  of  our  agricultural  surpluses 
by  expanding  our  export  markets.  Yet  the 
simplest  calculation  should  reveal  that  the 
real  problem  of  American  agriculture  and 
the  world  market  for  agricultural  products 
is  not  Insufficient  demand  but  the  fantastic 
price-support  and  quota  policies  pursued  by 
major  Western  countries.  The  remedy  for 
the  Ills  of  American  agriculture  will  not  be 
found  in  selling  a  parcel  of  our  wheat  sur- 
plus to  the  Soviets  but  in  the  adoption  of 
rational  and  equitable  domestic  agricultural 
policies  and,  in  a  long  overdue  agreement 
among  the  free  world's  major  agricultural 
exporters.  These  steps  will  have  to  be 
taken  before  Atlantic  partnership  win  de- 
velop Into  something  more  tangible  than 
pious  declarations.  The  wheat  deal  with  the 
Soviet  Union  might  help  us  to  evade  for  a 
while  the  need  for  coming  to  grips  with  the 
problem  of  our  domestic  agriculture.     This 


might  not  be  the  least  of  its  many  unfortu- 
nate Implications. 

Sincerely  yours. 

ROBCKT  Stkausz-Hup*. 


TITO'S  VISIT  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OPPOSED 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  the  visit  of  Tito  to  the  United 
States  and  the  contemplated  purpose  of 
honoring  him  as  a  guest  at  the  Wiiite 
House,  there  have  come  to  my  desk 
sheafs  of  letters  from  fugitive  Germans, 
Hungarians.  Rumanians,  Croats,  Slo- 
venes, and  Serbians  describing  the  ter- 
rors to  which  they  were  subjected  at  the 
hands  of  Tito.  Each  of  these  groups 
relates  countless  instances  of  executions 
and  brutal  treatment  of  prisoners — all 
for  the  purpose  of  exterminating  any 
voice  that  might  rise  to  protest  against 
Tito's  taking  of  power  in  Yugoslavia. 

In  my  opinion,  a  serious  mistake  is 
being  made  in  honoring  that  man. 

I  have  repeatedly  expressed  my  dis- 
appointment concerning  the  proposed 
visit  of  Tito  to  the  United  States.  I 
have  said  that  he  should  not  come  to 
our  shores  and  that  he  should  not  be 
an  ofDcial  guest  of  our  Government.  In 
strong  words  from  the  Serbian  National 
Defense  Council  of  America,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  requested 
to  cancel  this  proposed  visit.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  a 
recent  telegram  received  from  the  Ser- 
bian National  Defense  Council  of  Amer- 
ica be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Inouyx  In  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

OCTOBKB  8,  1063. 

Senator  Prank  J.  LAtrscHX, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Waatiington,  D.C.: 

Prom  a  meeting  of  20  American  Serbian 
organizations  called  to  protest  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Communist  tyrant  Tito  to  the 
White  House,  we  appeal  to  you.  to  plead 
with  President  Kennedy  to  cancel  this  in- 
famous visit.  11  diplomatic  protocol  de- 
mands that  this  Communist  executioner  is 
to  be  seen  please  advise  the  President  to 
meet  him  at  the  United  Nations  building 
and  not  In  the  White  House,  the  glorious 
and  sacred  home  of  all  Americans.  Further- 
more ask  President  Kennedy  to  demand  from 
the  Yugoslav  dictator  an  Immediate  release 
of  Bishop  Varnava  NasUkch,  of  Gary,  Ind.. 
and  make  It  possible  for  this  Christian 
martyr  to  return  to  his  native  land,  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Dr.  Urosh  L.  Setner, 
President  of   the   Meeting   Serbian   Na- 
tional Defense  Council  of  America. 

Chicago,  III. 


SALE  OF  WHEAT  TO  RUSSIA 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  a  brief  statement  with  respect 
to  the  sale  of  wheat  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  may  very  well 
approve  today.  My  statement  picks  up 
from  the  speech  which  I  made  on  East- 
West  trade,  including  the  wheat  sale,  on 
October  3  last.  I  wish  to  summarize  It 
now  because  of  the  imminence  of  the 
decision. 


First.  I   believe   the   decision  on   the. 
one-shot  wheat   transaction  should   be 
left  to  the  President.    If  he  feels  it  is  de- 
sirable   in    the    national    interest — and 
from    pi-esent   indications   he    does — he 
should  approve  it.    But  if  he  approves  it, 
he  should  give  assurances  to  the  Con- 
gress, first,  that  the  wheat  deal  repre- 
sents   only    a    one-time    commitment; 
second,  that  any  revision  of  our  trade  re- 
lationship with  the  Soviet  bloc  will  be 
done  in  cooperation  with  the  Congress. 
The  wheat  transaction  should  not  rep- 
resent the  opening  of  a  new  trade  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  bloc.     There  are  many  out- 
standing economic  issues  between  us  and 
the  Soviet  bloc,  includmg   past  Soviet 
bloc  debts.     There  are  also  such  ques- 
tions as  the  protection  of  U.S.  patents 
and  copyrights;  the  settlement  of  com- 
mercial disputes;  dumping  and  market 
disruption:  the  free  access  of  U.S.  busi- 
nessmen to  markets  and  buyers  in  the 
Soviet  bloc,  and  so  on.    I  have  dealt  with 
each  of  these  points  at  some  length  in  a 
speech  on  the  Senate  floor  on  October  3. 
Second.  The  wheat  deal  may  create  an 
opportunity  to  open  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  regarding  outstanding 
economic  issues.    I  am  for  taking  ad- 
vantage of  that  opportunity.    But  I  am 
not  for  backing  into  an  expanded  trade 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  bloc  on  the 
basis  of  a  one-shot  wheat  deal.    An  in- 
crease in  nonstrategic  trade  should  be 
conditioned    on    the    success    of    such 
negotiations. 

Third.  The  matter  of  harmonizing 
and  unifying  Western  policy  regarding 
trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc  remains  a 
crying  need.  West  Germany,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  other  countries 
in  Europe  do  a  great  amount  of  business 
with  the  Soviet  bloc.  We  do  not.  None- 
theless, the  whole  free  world  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  bloc  has  broken  down  by 
virtue  of  this  Inconsistency  of  policy.  I 
urge  the  administration  to  undertake  im- 
mediately an  effort  within  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment to  concert  East-West  trade 
policy.  The  economic  and  political  value 
of  a  unified  Western  policy  on  this  ques- 
tion would  be  immense. 

Fourth.  Congress  should  begin  a  re- 
examination of  the  entire  issue  of  U.S. 
policy  regarding  trade  with  the  Soviet 
bloc,  with  a  view  to  grant  the  President 
authority  to  use  our  foreign  trade  as  a 
flexible  instrument  of  policy  to  be  turned 
on  and  off  as  required  by  the  state  of 
United  States-Soviet  relations  in  our  na- 
tional interest.  Today  the  President's 
hands  are  tied  by  existing  legislation 
with  respect  to  credits  and  tariff  policy. 
I  wish  to  free  the  President's  hands  in 
order  that  he  may.  In  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States,  use  trade  with  the 
Soviet  bloc  as  a  tool  in  the  effort  to  deal 
with  cold  war  Issues. 

Fifth.  Finally,  Mr.  President,  the 
question  of  the  extension  of  long-term 
credits  will  inevitably  arise  because  the 
Russians  cannot  buy  very  much  unless 
they  get  extensive  credit.  Provided 
Congress  gives  the  President  authority  to 
negotiate  on  credits,  it  should  be  made 
conditional:  on  the  real  lessening  of 
tensions  in  the  cold  war  and  should  not 
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come  about  without  major  political  con- 
cessions on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  believe  the  issue  of  credit  worthiness 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  for  either  long-term 
private  or  public  U.S.  credit,  is  the  real 
area  in  which  it  is  possible  to  negotiate 
in  respect  to  political  problems  as  for 
example,  Cuba  and  Berlin. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  we  shall  see 
great  opportunities  opening  up  before  us. 
I  have  siimmarized  today  the  tecliniques 
by  which  those  opportunities  may  be 
availed  of  with  benefit  for  rather  than 
danger  to  our  national  interests. 


HEALTH  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  recently 
there  was  published  a  very  fine  state- 
ment by  Dr.  Arthur  Flemming,  the  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  on  health  care  for  the  aging.  I 
again  call  to  the  Senate's  attention  the 
fact  that  he  is  heading  a  task  force, 
which  I  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  put- 
ting together.  This  is  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Health  Care  of  the  Aged,  and 
it  is  expected  to  make  a  report  which 
many  of  us  now  feel  will  provide  the 
definitive  solution  to  this  problem  and 
the  basis  for  a  bill  capable  of  gaining 
widespread  support  in  the  Congress, 
again  bringing  the  issue  to  the  fore — as 
it  should  be — as  a  major  possibility  on 
the  legislative  calendar.  I  expect  the 
committee's  report  to  be  available  this 
month.  I  believe  it  will  represent  a  sig- 
nificant development  so  far  as  the  Con- 
gress is  concerned,  for  the  task  force  is 
widely  regarded — not  only  by  people  in 
the  administration  and  by  mj'self  but 
also  by  those  in  trade  unions — as  the 
group  which  will  find  the  answer. 

Considerable  progress  Is  being  made 
to  enlist  bipartisan  supix>rt  for  health 
care  legislation,  and  out  of  the  discus- 
sions and  studies  that  have  been  under- 
way since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  I 
deeply  believe  the  issue  will  emerge  and 
be  more  vital  than  ever  and  we  will  have 
a  stronger  bill  capable  of  enlisting  more 
support  than  the  ones  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Congress,  and  capable  of  enact- 
ment into  law.  The  kind  of  bill  that  I 
look  forward  to  will  provide  basic  pro- 
tection against  the  high  costs  of  hospital 
care  under  social  security.  But  It  will 
also  make  It  possible  for  the  private 
sector  of  our  economy — group  health 
services,  cooperatives,  trade  union  health 
plans,  and  Insurance  plans — to  partici- 
pate effectively  and  at  lower  cost  than 
anything  presently  available  and  provid- 
ing a  far  wider  range  of  benefits  than 
any  bill  now  before  the  Congress.  The 
partnership  of  Government  and  the  pri- 
vate economy  can  deal  with  health  care 
for  the  aged  most  effectively  and  at  a 
reasonable  cost. 

This  subject  was  cogently  explored  by 
Dr.  Arthur  Flemming.  at  a  meeting  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  on  August  19.  Dr.  Flem- 
ming, president  of  the  University  of 
Oregon,  is  also  chairman  of  the  National 
Committee  on  Health  Care  of  the  Aged. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rbcord  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
Flemming  which  appeared  in  Senior 
Citizens  News,  October  1963. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

There  is  a  general  agreement  that  a  prob- 
lem does  exist  which  our  Nation  must  solve. 
Studies  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  show  that 
persons  65  and  over  are  confronted  with 
health  and  medical  bills  each  year  that  av- 
erage twice  as  much  as  those  for  the  rest 
of  the  population.  And  all  of  us  know  that 
the  cost  of  medical  care  keeps  Increasing. 
In  fact  medical-care  prices  have  risen  more 
than  other  prices. 

Bureau  of  Census  data  show  that  in  1960 
the  aged  had  to  try  to  pay  their  medical  bills 
out  of  annual  Incomes  that  averaged  about 
half  that  received  by  persons  under  65 — 
from  $1,000  for  aged  persons  living  alone  to 
92.900  for  families  headed  by  aged  persons. 
It  is  clear  that  those  whose  inoome  was  equal 
to  the  national  average  and  those  who  were 
below  the  average  didnt  have  much  left  for 
the  medical  bills  after  taking  care  of  the 
bare  necessities  of  life. 

Too  many  of  the  aged  are  unable  to  afford 
health  Insurance  or  are  considered  too  poor 
a  rifk.  In  fact  the  number  carrjring  some 
form  of  health  insurance  is  Just  over  half 
of  the  aged  population.  In  most  cases  they 
carry  hospital  insurance.  In  many  instances 
It  falls  far  short  of  meeting  the  costs  of  ill- 
nesses. 

These  and  other  similar  facts  explain  why 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  aged  than  any 
other  group  in  our  population  are  forced 
either  to  turn  to  public  or  private  welfare 
agencies  for  payment  of  their  medical  bills 
or  to  rely  on  free  care  from  hospitals  and 
physicians.  And  the  sad  thing  is  that  many 
do  not  choose  either  alternative.  They  Just 
neglect  their  health. 

Surely  a  Nation  that  Is  founded  on  the 
concept  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  each 
human  being  can  and  must  find  a  solution 
to  this  problem — a  solution  that  will  meet 
the  needs  of  this  generation  and  will  keep  the 
next  generation  from  confronting  the  prob- 
lem that  now  confronts  us. 

It  was  my  privilege  on  January  12,  1961.  to 
deliver  the  closing  address  at  the  first  White 
House  Conference  on  the  Aging.  At  that 
time  in  referring  to  the  problem  of  health 
and  medical  care  for  the  aged,  I  said: 

"I  am  convinced  on  the  basis  of  my  own 
experiences  that  this  problem  cannot  be  re- 
solved by  relying  solely  on  private  voluntary 
efforts.  •  •  •  I  am  convinced  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  become  an  Increasing- 
ly effective  partner  if  the  problem  Is  to  be 
handled  properly." 

An  adequate  health  and  medical  Insurance 
program  for  the  aged  should  provide  them 
with  substantial  help  in  meeting  the  costs 
of  the  following  Items:  Hospital  care,  skilled 
nursing  home  care,  organized  home  care 
services,  dental  services,  prescribed  drugs, 
and  physical  restoration  services. 

If  the  aged  are  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a 
well-rounded  program  of  this  kind  a  law 
mint  be  enacted  that  will  do  the  following 
two  things: 

First,  inaugurate  through  social  security  a 
nationwide  hospital  and  skilled  nursing 
home  Insurance  program  for  the  aged. 

Second,  authorize  and  encourage  those 
who  are  engaged  in  private  insurance  to  Join 
forces  so  that  they  can  offer  the  aged  a 
health  insurance  program  at  reasonable 
prices  that  will  help  cover  the  costs  of  or- 
ganized home  care  services,  surgical  services, 
laboratory  and  X-ray  services,  dental  serv- 
ices, prescribed  drugs,  and  physical  restora- 
tion servleee. 

Such  a  law  would  provide  the  foundation 
for  a  partnership  between  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  and  private  Insurance  that  would 
mark  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  for  the  aged  In 
dealing  with  the  economic  hasards  of  lllnew. 


And  both  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
field  of  private  Insurance  have  had  experi- 
ence in  forging  such  a  partnership.  For  28 
years  we  have  been  operating  under  a  social 
security  program  which  has  provided  certain 
basic  benefits  for  retired  persons.  Today  we 
find  that  private  Insurance  has  worked  out 
over  30.000  private  pension  plans  that  sup- 
plement the  benefits  that  social  security  has 
provided.  Prom  1940  to  1961,  life  insurance 
in  force  grew  from  til 5  to  9685  billion.  There 
Is  no  doubt  that  the  Federal  Government's 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
program  has  rtlmulated  the  growth  of  pri- 
vate Insurance  in  this  country. 

What  has  happened  In  the  pension  and 
life  insurance  fields  can  and  must  happen 
in   the   field  of  health    Insurance. 

Here  are  some  of  the  considerations  that 
I  believe  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  develop- 
ing through  social  security  a  nationwide  hos- 
pital and  skilled  nursing  home  instirance 
program  for  the  aged: 

1.  The  program  should  be  financed  by  a 
pajrroU  tax  shared  equally  by  both  employers 
and  employees  or  paid  by  the  self-employed. 

2.  Receipts  from  the  tax  should  be  placed 
in  a  special  fund  and  benefits  paid  under 
tbe  program  should  be  related  to  the  re- 
BOiu-ces  in  the  fund. 

3.  The  payroU  tax  should  be  fixed  at  a 
level  that  wUl  make  it  poaalUe  for  benefits 
to  be  paid  to  the  aged  that  wlU  give  them 
a  fair  chance  to  maintain  their  Independence 
in  dealing  with  the  costs  of  hospital  and 
nursing  home  care. 

4.  Persons  who  have  contributed  to  the 
fund  should  be  eligible  at  age  65  for  the 
benefits  provided  by  the  program. 

5.  All  employed  and  self-employed  should 
be  included  in  the  program.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  predict,  for  example,  what  persons 
entering  the  labor  market  fbr  the  first  time 
this  year  will  have  financial  resources  at  age 
65  that  wotild  enable  them  to  get  along 
without  the  protection  that  stich  an  insur- 
ance program  would  provide. 

6.  The  cost  of  puxjvldlng  health  protection 
to  the  present  aged  who  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  participating  in  the  social 
security  program  should  be  met  from  general 
revenues. 

Such  a  program,  to  quote  from  President 
Kennedy's  February  1963  message  to  the 
Congress,  "is  baaed  on  the  fundamental 
premlae  that  contributions  during  the  work- 
ing years,  matched  by  employer's  contribu- 
tions, should  enable  people  to  prepay  and 
buUd  earned  rights  and  benefits  to  safe- 
guard them  in  their  old  age." 

But  such  a  program  Isnt  enough  if  it  Is 
left  standing  by  itself.  It  U  true  that  hos- 
pital and  skilled  nursing  home  oosts  loom 
large  in  many  Ulneases.  That  is  why  the 
Federal  Government  should  single  them  out 
in  developing  an  insurance  program  for  the 
Aged  throu^  social  security. 

However,  the  services  of  physicians,  sur- 
geons,  dentists,  and  physical  therapists  can 
also  be  costly.  And  Congress  can  help  the 
aged  deal  with  these  costs  without  Involving 
the  Federal  Government  in  any  new  program. 

It  should  do  it  In  the  same  law  in  which 
it  establishes  a  hospital  and  skilled  ntuaing 
home   program   for   the  aged. 

It  should  declare  that  It  Is  sound  national 
policy  for  private  insurance  companies  and 
nonprofit  health  plans  to  }oin  forces,  includ- 
ing a  pooling  of  risks,  and  offer  the  aged 
In  any  State  a  health  insw^nce  program  at 
reasonable  prices  that  wlU  cover  the  costs 
of  services  rendered  by  physicians,  surgeona. 
physical  therapists  or  any  other  costs  con- 
nected with  an  Ulness. 

It  should  then  remove  any  legal  obstacles, 
such  as  antltnut  laws,  that  stand  In  the 
way  of  putting  such  a  poUcy  Into  effect. 

In  brief  In  one  law  the  Congress  sbottM 
establish  a  limited  health  insurance  pro- 
gram  through   social  security   and,   at   the 
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nme  time,  etew  umj  tbe  obctadea  thit 
ctand  In  the  wmy  of  private  Ineurance  <1#- 
▼eloplng  an  effeetlire  program  for  cuppi^ 
mentlng  tbe  Ck>vemment'a  program. 

When  I  was  called  upon  In  Aogxut  of  1068 
to  come  to  srlpe  with  the  problem  of  bealtb 
and  medical  care  for  tbe  aged  Z  deveolped  a 
strong  conviction  that  the  Federal  Oo\eni- 
ment  should  not  do  anything  that  woulll 
block  tbe  growth  of  private  health  In- 
surance. At  the  same  time  I  quickly  rect- 
llzed  that,  because  of  the  unusual  rlsl« 
Involved,  private  Insurance  was  not  going 
to  be  able  to  offer  an  adequate  program  at 
a  price  that  would  be  within  the  reach  at 
a  suffldently  large  percentage  of  the  aged- 
I  examined  and  worked  on  various  plana 
under  which  the  Federal  Oovemment  woul0 
have  underpinned  the  efforts  of  private  ln<- 
surance.  None  of  them  made  or  has  made 
any  headway. 

I  now  believe  that  private  health  Insur*' 
ance  will  grow  along  sound  lines  If  the  Fedt 
eral  Oovemment,  through  social  security, 
develops  an  Insurance  program  for  the  aged 
that  Is  restricted  to  dealing  with  the  coat* 
of  Institutional  care.  This  will  leave  th« 
rest  of  the  field  to  private  Insiirance  an4 
relieve  It  of  heavy  risks.  It  should  at  th« 
same  time  be  given  the  rlgpht  by  the  Congres* 
to  pool  Its  resources.  This  should  lead  to  th9 
offering  of  heftlth  Instirance  policies  at  pre« 
mlums  that  wUl  be  within  the  reach  of 
the  aged  and  also  within  the  reach  o| 
yotinger  parsons  who  want  to  take  out  poll-* 
cles  now  that  will  guarantee  them  benefit^ 
at  66  and  beyond.  Also.  It  should  be  kept  la 
mind  that  some  of  the  M75  to  •£26  mlllloq 
In  purchasing  power  which  is  now  allocated 
annually  tar  hospital  coverage  of  the  aged 
win  become  available  for  payments  of  pre-< 
mlums  on  private  policies. 

In  summary.  I  believe  that  a  partnership 
should  be  established  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  private  insurance  In  tha 
health  insiirance  field.  If  it  is  brought  Into 
existence  we  will  have  at  long  last  moved, 
from  the  talk  stage  Into  the  action  stage  in 
dealing  with  the  jxtiblem  of  meeting  tho' 
health  and  medical  bills  of  the  aged. 

I  reoognlae,   of   course,   that  even   If  this 
partnership  is  formed  there  wUl  be  a  per- 
centage of  the  aged  whose  needs  will  have 
to  be  met  through  public  welfare  programs. 
I  favor  the  Federal   Government  p>rovidlng 
generous  support  to  the  States  in  connection 
with  their  programs  for  providing  medical 
care  for  parsons  receiving  old-age  assistance. 
I  favor  the  Kerr-lidllls  law  which  makes  it 
possible  for  the  States  to  receive  generous 
support  from  the  Federal  Government  If  they 
decide  to  help  persons  S6  years  of  age  and 
over  who  are  rust  receiving  old-age  assistance 
but  wboae  Income  and  other  resoiirces  are 
not  sufficient  to  meet  their  medical  expenses. 
But  these  ar«  public  assistance  programs. 
They  are  not  substitutes  for  an  adeqxiata 
public    and    private    Insurance    program   to 
care  for  tbe  health  and  medical  costs  of  the 
aged.     Our  fellow  citizens  do  not  want  to 
■It  around  and  wait  for  sickness  to  develop 
and  then  have  their  bills  met  through  pub- 
lic assistance  programs.     They  want  to  par- 
ticipate In  insurance  programs  that  will  as- 
sure  their   ability  to  maintain   their  Inde- 
pendence in  dealing  with  the  costs  of  heiUth 
and  medical   care.     The  time  has  come   to 
give  them  the  opportunity  of  participating 
In  such  programs.     We  Insult  them  when 
we  tell  them  that  they  needn't  worry  but 
that  we  will  take  care  of  them  under  old-age 
assistance  or  the  Kerr-Mllls  program. 

Let's  not  take  pride  In  our  ability  to  add 
aged  persons  to  public  assistance  rolls  be- 
cause they  are  medically  indigent.  Rather 
let  us  insist  on  the  Congress  taking  action 
that  wUl  provide  our  people  with  both  public 
and  private  insiirance  programs  under  which 
they  will  have  earned  benefits  that  wlU  safe- 
guard them  in  their  old  age  and  keep  them 
off  public  assistance  rolls.    This  is  the  only 
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kind  of  a  program  that  Is  consistent  with 
our  Nation's  dedication  to  the  concept  of  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  each  himian  being. 


AMBUCAN      OBGANIZATIONS      DEMAND      HOSPTTAL 

nrstnuNcs  now 
Many  American  organizations — Includ- 
ing senior  cltlsen  clubs,  labor  unions,  re- 
ligious, and  social  groups — will  focus  their 
attention  on  the  hearings  on  the  Hospital 
Insurance  Act  of  1963  which  are  expected 
to  open  in  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee at  the  end  of  October  or  early  In 
November. 

Though  the  legislation  directly  concerns 
more  than  18  million  Americans  who  are 
now  66  or  over — becaiise  the  program  will 
operate  as  a  logical  extension  of  America's 
time-tested  social  security  and  railroad  re- 
tirement systems — it  will  indirectly  affect 
many  millions  more.  It  will  help  the  elderly 
get  the  health  care  they  need,  lighten  the 
btirden  on  their  sons,  and  daughters,  and 
protect  savings  for  the  education  of  their 
grandchildren. 

Some  of  the  many  statements  supporting 
the  program  which  have  been  made  by  na- 
tional organizations  are  reproduced  on  these 
pages.  The  forthcoming  bearings  will  offer 
indisputable  evidence  of  the  urgent  need  for 
enactment  of  the  King-Anderson  bills. 

Council  for  Christian  Social  Action  United 
Church  of  Christ: 

"Be  it  resolved.  That  the  Council  for 
ChrlstUn  Social  Action  of  the  United  Church 
of  Christ  favors  legislation  designed  to  pro- 
vide insurance  against  the  costs  of  hospital, 
nursing  home,  medical,  and  sxirglcal  services 
for  all  retired  and  disabled  persons,  and 
urges  favorable  consideration  of  such  leg- 
islation by  State  legislatures  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

"We  woxild  encourage  the  purchase  of 
volxmtary  private  health  insurance  by  those 
who  have  the  means  to  do  so.  But  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  inadequacy  of  these  pro- 
grams to  serve  many  of  the  neediest  cases, 
and  we  should  recognize  the  responsibility  of 
all  citizens  In  our  Industrialized  society  to 
share  In  meeting  the  health  needs  of  those 
whose  limited  resources  cannot  be  expected 
to  pay  for  adequate  insxirance.  We  believe 
the  costs  of  medical  service  to  those  persons 
should  be  met  In  the  most  equitable  manner 
poeslble,  either  through  the  social  security 
system  or  through  a  program  of  general  tax- 
ation, so  that  no  aging  person  shall  ever  lack 
proper  care  because  of  economic  Inability 
or  be  subjected  to  indignity  in  order  to  qual- 
ify for  it. 

"We  urge  church  members  to  gi^e  care- 
ful consideration  to  this  subject  and  to  ex- 
press their  convictions  to  their  respective 
legislators." 

Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and  Wel- 
fare Funds  : 

"The  bocu*d  of  directors  of  the  Coxincil  of 
Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare  Funds  ap- 
proves in  principle  the  use  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  old-age  and  survivors  Insiu'ance  pro- 
gram for  financing  an  expanded  program  of 
health  services  for  persons  65  years  and 
over. 

"Provision  of  health  services  to  the  aged 
by  Jewish  Institutions  has  become  a  matter 
of  growing  concern.  Increased  costs  of  medi- 
cal care  and  the  increased  demand  for  these 
services  by  the  aged  place  great  strains  upon 
the  physical  resources  of  Jewish  Institutions 
and  increase  Institutional  deficits  substan- 
tially." 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women: 
"Only  a  small  percentage  of  Americans  are 
able  to  save  enough,  during  their  working 
lives,  to  sustain  the  cost  of  protracted  or 
catastrophic  Illness  in  old  age.  As  the  re- 
tirement age  Is  lowered,  and  as  people  live 
longer,  a  new  class  of  Americans  Is  being 
created — tha  medically  Indigent.  Theae  are 
people  who,  for  the  first  time  In  their  lives. 


must  turn  to  family,  friends  or  public  agen- 
cies for  help. 

"Many  elderly  people  live  In  fear  of  what 
will  happen  to  them  If  they  get  sick,  and 
anxiety  itself  is  one  Important  cause  of  Ill- 
ness. With  medical  Insurance,  there  Is  the 
likelihood  that  the  extent  of  Illness  would 
decrease  among  the  aged. 

"Today  Americans  are  able  to  Insure  them- 
selves against  destitution  In  old  age,  through 
their  contributions  to  the  social  security  sys- 
tem. The  Federal  Government  must  also 
make  it  possible  for  people  to  Insure  them- 
selves against  the  cost  of  catastrophic  Ill- 
ness. 

"The  National  CouncU  of  Jewish  Women 
believes  that  an  insurance  program  of  medi- 
cal benefits  under  social  security  would  make 
an   Important  contribution  to  the  serenity, 
dignity,  and  security  of  the  later  years." 
National  Council  of  Chvu-ches  of  Christ: 
"As  previously  noted,  the  general   board 
has  stated,  'If  voluntary  prepayment  plans 
cannot  accomplish  the  desired  ends,  Govern- 
ment should  protect  the  health  of  people  by 
making  possible  the  prepayment  of  health 
services.'     This  is  precisely  what  the  social 
security  system  would  be  able  to  provide  effi- 
ciently through  the  mechanisms  of  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  Insurance.     There- 
fore, the  National  Council  of  Churches  sup- 
pwrts  In  principle  legislation  which  will  ex- 
tend the  benefits  of  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability    insurance    to    include    adequate 
health  care  for  retired   aged  persons."  > 
Synagogue  Council  of  America: 
"The    constituent    organizations    of    the 
Synagogue  Coimcll  of  America  endorse  the 
proposal  •   •    •  that  the   Federal    social   se- 
curity system  be  broadened  to  Include  hos- 
pital   and    niu-slng   home    care    for    persons 
over  65.    Such  costs  accotmt  for  a  very  large 
part  of  the  total  expenses  of  medical  care 
for  older  people.     Extension  of  Federal  as- 
sistance  would   lift  a  heavy  burden  of  ex- 
pense and  of  fear  from  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  surely  earned  at  least  this  free- 
dom from  fear. 

"Jewish  religious  tradition  makes  manda- 
tory the  maximum  care  of  those  In  the  final 
years  of  life.  We  urge  that  this  minimum 
step  of  adequate  medical  assistance  be  un- 
dertaken for  the  elderly  in  our  society  with- 
out delay." 

Unltarlan-Unlversallst  Fellowship  for  So- 
cial Justice: 

"Whereas  meeting  the  health  needs  of  our 
older  population  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
pressing  social  problems  In  this  country; 
and 

"Whereas  medical  and  hospital  costs  con- 
tinue to  mount  so  that  serloxis  Illness  for 
retired  persons  often  wipes  out  his  life's 
savings  or  places  great  burdens  on  his  chil- 
dren; and 

"Whereas  the  program  of  health  care  for 
the  aged  under  the  Kerr-Mllls  law  Is  Inade- 
quate because  it  is  limited  to  the  indigent; 
and 

"Whereas  the  need  Is  for  a  program  that 
will  treat  the  older  person  with  dignity 
rather  than  requiring  him  to  become  j)ennl- 
less  to  qualify :  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Fellowship  for  Social 
Justice  (Unltarlan-Unlversallst)  voices  its 
conviction  that  medical  care  for  the  aged 
should  be  established  and  financed  through 
the  social  security  system." 
American  Nurses'  Association : 
"The  American  Nurses'  Association 
supports  the  extension  and  the  improve- 
ment  of   the   contributory   social   insurance 
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'  In  Its  pronouncement  on  the  churches' 
concern  for  public  assistances  adopted  June 
4,  1958.  the  general  board  stated:  "The  Na- 
tional Council  of  Chtirches  affirms  that  the 
use  of  social  Insurance,  as  exemplified  by  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  dtaablllty  Insurance  Is  to 
be  preferred  to  economic  dependence  upon 
the  public  assistance  programs." 


to  Include  health  Insxirance  for  beneficiaries 
of  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insur- 
ance. •  •  • 

"The  benefits  of  modern  medical  science 
should  be  available  to  all  citizens  of  this 
country.  Health  services  which  are  essen- 
tial to  social  well-being  are  expensive  and 
likely  to  become  more  so  in  the  years  ahead. 
Without  Insurance  protection  against  the 
costs  of  Illness,  the  disabled,  retired,  and 
aged  must  often  depend  on  public  relief 
In  times  of  sickness.  •  •  • 

"Certainly,  Insurance  coverage  against  the 
costs  of  Illness  which  may  occur  after  re- 
tirement, which  Insurance  can  be  paid  for 
during  the  working  years,  would  be  less  cost- 
ly to  the  public  than  tax-supported  public 
relief  for  health  care — a  dei>endency  which 
Is  distasteful  and  degrading  to  citizens  of 
this  country." 

Nationwide  Insurance  Companies: 

"The  cost  of  voluntary  Insurance  policies 
cannot  be  borne  by  older  p>ersons  alone. 
Realistically,  the  most  that  can  be  hoped 
for  is  that  somewhat  more  than  half  the 
aged  can  pay  premiums  of  about  $100  per 
year.  A  $100  annual  premium  cannot  cover 
more  than  a  fraction  of  the  aged  medical 
care  needs.  •  •  •  Private  Insurance  com- 
panies can  design  health  Insurance  packages 
to  meet  the  Important  supplemental  areas 
of  medical  need  not  met  by  the  existing  legis- 
lative proposals.  •   •   • 

"With  a  balance  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
both  Industry  and  Government,  a  program 
can  be  built  which  will  provide  for  every 
citizen's  health  needs  In  his  old  age.  The 
social  security  system  can  provide  the  foun- 
dation for  a  comprehensive  private-public 
health  Insurance  system;  It  Is  the  function 
and  the  opportunity  of  private,  voluntary 
,  Insurance  to  build  on  this  for  completely 
adequate  health  care  at  reasonable  costs." 

American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress  of   Industrial   Organizations: 

"This  Is  a  bin  about  the  personal 
well-being  of  men  and  women,  those  who 
are  retired,  those  who  are  about  to  retire, 
those  who  are  barely  beginning  their  work- 
ing lives,  and  everyone  in  between. 

"We,  as  an  organization,  believe  in  the 
social  security  system.  So  does  this  Ways 
and  Means  Committee;  neither  of  us  has  to 
prove  this  point.  It  Is  written  in  the  history 
of  our  times.  •   •   • 

"To  be  meaningful,  a  system  of  old-age 
Insurance  must  guard  against  all  frequent 
and  predictable  threats,  and  by  far  the 
greatest  of  these  Is  long-term,  costly  Illness. 

"This  bill  proposes  to  Insure  against  this 
eventuality  In  exactly  the  same  way  as  o\U" 
social  security  system  Insures  against  total 
loss  of  Income.  Every  worker,  and  his  em- 
ployer, would  put  aside  a  modest  sum  each 
week  to  create  a  fund  that  would  pay  a 
substantial  part  of  his  medical  expenses 
after  he  retires. 

"Now  what  In  the  world  Is  wrong  with 
that?" 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers: 

"The  total  system  of  social  insurance,  in 
order  to  fulfill  Its  social  purpose  In  Ameri- 
can life,  should  protect  all  workers  and  their 
dependents  against  the  major  economic  haz- 
ards of  modern  life  and  should  provide 
benefits  adequate  to  maintain  a  reasonable 
standard  of  living  commensurate  with  the 
Nation's  productive  capacity  and  sense  of 
social  Justice.  •   ♦   • 

"We  have  studied  the  arguments  against 
extension  of  OASDI  to  health  care.  We  can- 
not agree  with  them.  The  patient's  free 
choice  of  hospital  or  physician  Is  not  cur- 
tailed. It  Is  not  a  free  service.  It  does  not 
have  to  reduce  the  quality  of  care.  It  will 
not  discourage  medical  education,  research, 
or  advancement.  It  Is  not  socialized  medi- 
cine. It  Is  not  a  system  of  regimenting  doc- 
tors or  bringing  them  under  bureaucratic 
control." 


John  P.  Roche,  national  chairman,  Amer- 
icans for  DMnocratlc  Action : 

"ADA  supports  medical  care  for  the  aged 
under  the  social  security  system  because  only 
thvis  can  older  people  who  live  In  double 
Jeopardy — facing  both  Illness  and  poverty — 
get  the  hospitalization  they  need  without 
the  crushing  burden  of  hospital  costs  from 
already  inadequate  Incomes.  Hopefully  Con- 
gress win  not  permit  Itself  to  be  Immo- 
bilized by  slogans  which  were  outdated  when 
social  security  became  a  fact  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago."    July  24,  1963. 

James  Patton:  "As  president  of  both  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union,  a  general  farm  orga- 
nization dedicated  to  support  the  best  eco- 
nomic Interests  of  farmers,  and  Farmers 
Union  Insurances,  which  are  straight-line 
Insurance  companies  which  serve  our  farmer- 
members,  I  have  been  aware  of  the  problems 
concerning  senior  citizens  in  rural  areas. 

"One  of  the  most  pressing  of  these  prob- 
lems Is  that  of  providing  adequate  health 
care  for  rural  senior  citizens.  The  reason 
for  this  stems  from  the  fact  that  while  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  Nation's  population 
live  on  farms,  nearly  one-third  of  our  elderly 
reside  on  farms  or  In  rural  towns.  As  young 
people  leave  the  rural  areas,  the  elderly  stay 
or  return  and  the  ability  of  the  farm  com- 
munity to  support  the  elderly  becomes  a 
greater  and  greater  problem. 

"There  Is  another  fact  that  makes  It  very 
difficult  for  older  people  in  rural  areas  to  re- 
ceive proper  health  care.  It  Is  unfortunate, 
but  true,  that  the  Incomes  of  people  In  rural 
areas  are  not  as  high  as  they  are  In  urban 
sections  of  the  country.  In  fact,  average 
cash  Incomes  In  rural  areas  are  less  than 
half  of  those  In  urban  areas.  With  farming 
being  a  high-risk,  low-Income  profession  It 
Is  obvious  that  our  older  people  in  rural 
areas  are  in  need  of  more  adequate  health 
Insurance  protection  than  that  which  they 
are  now  receiving. 

"I  mentioned  that  I  was  also  president  of 
our  own  Insurance  companies  because  In  this 
capacity  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  be- 
come well  acquainted  with  the  private  In- 
surance sector.  While  our  Insurance  com- 
panies have  done  their  best  to  provide  the 
necessary  medical  coverage  for  our  older 
members,  the  economic  facts  of  running  an 
Insurance  company  dictate  that  premium 
costs  be  high — In  many  cases  too  high  for 
lower  Income  farmers  and  retired  residents 
of  small  towns  to  afford. 

"These  observations  have  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  enactment  of  a  Federal  pro- 
gram of  hospital  Insurance  for  America's 
older  people  Is  a  necessity  long  overdue. 
The  delegates  to  our  recent  convention  of 
National  Farmers  Union  stated  In  the  adop- 
tion of  their  policy  program  that  'A  com- 
prehensive national  prepaid  health  care  and 
medical  facilities  Insurance  program  should 
be  set  up  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal 
Government  that  will  enable  everyone  to  re- 
ceive fully  adequate  medical,  dental,  hospi- 
tal, and   health  services.' 

"On  behalf  of  National  Farmers  Union  I 
pledge  our  cooperation  in  the  drive  to  enact 
the  President's  health  care  program." 

Hospital  Progress,  magazine  of  Catholic 
Hospital  Association: 

"Even  political  opponents  of  the  OASI  ap- 
proach to  health  Insurance  for  the  aged  ad- 
mit that  a  measure  based  on  that  approach 
not  only  Is  Inevitable,  but  actually  will  be 
enacted  In  a  matter  of  years.  If  not  months. 
The  American  Hospital  Association  Itself  has 
observed  that.  In  terms  of  services,  coverage 
and  low-cost  financing,  the  use  of  the  OASI 
mechanism  for  health  care  of  the  aged  'prob- 
ably cannot  be  matched  nationwide  by  any 
other  system,  public  or  private.'  Govern- 
ment officials  and  congressional  committees 
have  testified  that  the  OASI  S3rstem  Is 
actually  sound,  that  the  proposed  health 
Insurance  program  for  the  aged  \uider  this 
system  could  not  break  down,  as  individual 


State    programs    for    all    practical    purposes 
could  and  might. 

"The  question  at  this  point,  then,  would 
appear  to  be  how  this  health  Insurance  pro- 
gram under  OASI  might  best  be  expressed  In 
public  law.  Two  proposals  Introduced  In 
the  first  session  of  the  87th  Congress — the 
King-Anderson  and  McNamara  bills — come 
close  to  providing  a  workable  plan.  Neither 
Is  perfect.  Both  would  have  a  serious  Im- 
pact on  hospital  planning,  orientation  and 
organization.  But.  If  there  are  objections.  If 
there  are  alternatives,  suggestions  and 
recommendations,  then  hospitals  should 
voice  them  now  before  enactment  forces 
mere  dumb  consent." 

W.  A.  Boyle,  president,  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America: 

"United  Mine  Workers  of  America  most 
heartily  endorses  HJl.  3920  and  S.  880,  known 
as  the  King-Anderson  bills,  and  the  Hospital 
Insurance  Act  of  1963.  These  bills  provide 
payment  for  hospital  care  for  all  Americans 
who  have  reached  the  age  of  65  through  the 
contributory  social  security  and  railroad  re- 
tirement programs. 

"The  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  prefer  to  contribute  during  their 
productive  years  to  a  program  of  medical 
care  which  will  provide  retirement  benefits 
that  they  have  rightfully  earned.  We  op- 
pose the  voluntary  health  programs  and  the 
type  of  public  assistance  proposed  by  the 
Kerr-Mllls  program. 

"The  officers  and  members  of  our  organi- 
zation will  do  everything  poeslble  to  urge 
the  Members  of  the  88th  Congress  to  vote 
for  the  administration's  Hospital  Insurance 
Act." 

Social  policy  committee,  national  board, 
YWCA: 

"The  YWCA.  with  a  deep  concern  for  the 
health  and  welfare  of  people,  has  always 
sought  to  help  meet  these  needs  In  such  a 
way  as  to  preserve  the  freedom,  dignity,  and 
self-respect  of  Individuals.  We  have  also 
continuously  supported  the  principle  of  old 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance 
(OASDI)  as  a  means  of  meeting  certain 
social  needs.  In  line  with  these  principles 
and  after  much  study  and  discussion,  the 
national  board  voted  at  Its  April  meeting  to 
support  the  principle  of  extending  the  sys- 
tem of  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance  (OASDI)  to  Include  payments  for 
health  benefits  for  the  aged." 

Group    Health    Association    of    America: 

"No  voluntary  Insiu^nce  plan  of  any 
sort  can  create  the  necessary  resources 
to  provide  adequate  coverage  for  this  older 
age  group.  It  Is  Just  a  question  of  trying 
to  get  blood  out  of  a  stone.  •  •  •  It  is  •  •  • 
gratifying  to  see  the  Federal  social  security 
system  used  as  a  solution  to  the  problem 
of  more  adequate  health  care  for  the  aged. 

"This  bill  would  not  control  medical  prac- 
tice. It  would  make  medical  practice  as 
the  doctor  wants  to  practice  it  more  avail- 
able." 

Health  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New 
York : 

"Our  experience  shows  that  most  of  our 
sub8crit>ers  who  are  65  and  retired  are  un- 
able to  continue  their  Insxirance.  (The 
President's)  program  will  provide  the  neces- 
sary hospital  coverage  and  thereby  enable 
large  numbers  of  older  people  to  continue 
their  voluntary  medical  care  insurance." 


REDUCTION   OF   EXCESS    MARKET- 
INGS OP  MILK 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  cS.  1915)  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted 
and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amend- 
ed, and  to  encourage  the  reduction  of 
excess  marketings  of  milk,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
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Mr.  JAVrrs.    Finally.  Mr.  Presidu 

I  should  like  to  make  a  brief  statement 
concerning  the  pending  bill,  so  far  as  our 
position  in  New  York  Is  concerned.    New 
York  is  the  second  leading  dairy  pro- 
ducer in  the  United  States,  so  It  is  l|n- 
portant  that  certain  thoughts   be  ex- 
pressed with  regard  to  the  pending  boll. 
The   problem  of  establishing  a   real 
consensus  of  view  among  dairy  farmers 
and  consimiers — because  New  York  ii  a 
State  with  a  great  number  of  consum- 
ers— on  a  bill  with  relation  to  the  mai-- 
keting  of  milk  is  a  very  real  one.    In 
order  to  determine  whether  there  wa4  a 
real  consensus  among  New  York  dairy 
farmers,  the  bipartisan  steering  commit- 
tee of  the  New  York  congressional  dele- 
gation wrote  to  a  number  of  the  leading 
New  York  farm  organizations  and  dairy 
cooperatives  requesting  their  opinion  cn 
Federal  legislation.    I  am  quite  gratified 
to  be  able  to  report  that  the  leaders  in 
the  dairy  industry  in  our  State  have  been 
cooperative  and  responsive  in  providing 
the  steering  committee  with  their  views. 
The  results  of  this  inquiry  show  that 
a  strong  consensus  of  opinion  in  sup- 
port of  a  single  bill  is  not  capable  pf 
ascertainment  in  our  State.     There  Is 
still  a  strong  feeling  in  New  York  that 
dairy  farmers  ought  to  be  left  to  solve 
their  problems  themselves  and  that  Fed- 
eral  legislation  regxilating  agriculture 
production    through    quotas    and    high 
fixed  price  supports  should  be  avoided. 
There  Is  a  strong  sentiment  in  Netw 
York  State  In  opposition  to  the  use  <)f 
production  allotments  or  quotas,  as  pr(^- 
vided  in  the  pending  bill,  and  a  belief 
that  the  free  market  system  Is  the  mote 
effective  instrxxment  for  reducing  farm 
surpluses. 

I  have  long  believed  in  the  objectives 
of  a  farm  program  which  would  Insvufe 
adequate  income  to  fluid  milk  and  manu- 
facturing milk  producers,  would  reduce 
the  staggering  cost  of  the  dairy  pro- 
gram to  the  Federal  Oovemment,  would 
reduce  existing  inventories  of  agricul- 
tural surpluses,  and  woxild  encoiu-age 
progress  toward  more  efficient  produo- 
tlon  and  marketing. 

The  pending  bill  would  establish  a  pro^ 
gram  keyed  to  a  class  I  or  base  exceas 
plan.  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Charles  Murphy,  in  tcstifs^g  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  on  April  3,  explained  the  opera*- 
tion  of  the  base  excess  plan  by  statin|r 
that  it  proposed  to  remove  an  incentive 
for  increased  production  which  the  exist* 
Ing  marketing  orders,  using  a  blend  price, 
created.  Thus,  for  his  allotment  the  pro* 
ducer  would  receive  his  share  of  th^ 
amount  required  to  be  paid  for  milk 
needed  for  fluid  use  plus  an  adequate 
reserve,  and  for  his  excess  milk  would 
receive  the  lowest  class  price. 

There  are  at  present  37  current  mar4 
keting  orders  which  contain  "base  ex- 
cess" provisions  and  which  provide  for 
the  calculation  of  new  bases  each  year. 
However,  in  view  of  existing  figures  on 
production  and  net  income.  It  would  ap- 
pear difficult  for  us  In  New  York  to  Jus- 
tify the  position  that  such  a  plan  would 
be  an  answer  to  a  major  lessening  of  thd 
excess  production.  | 

Before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  there  was  conflicting  testi- 


mony as  to  whether  sdch  a  plan  could 
effectively  accomplish  its  primary  ob- 
jective; namely,  to  significantly  reduce 
milk  production.  Testimony  was  re- 
ceived that  the  establishment  of  a  base 
excess  plan  would  not  substantially  re- 
duce production  in  fluid  milk  order  mar- 
kets. 

The  apparent  small  impact  which  a 
base  excess  plan  would  have  on  the  re- 
duction of  surpluses  was  clearly  pointed 
out  in  a  table  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of   Agriculture  contained   in  the 
committee  report.    It  Indicates  that  the 
estimated  milk  production  under  the  bill 
would  be  124.9  billion  pounds,  whereas 
in  the  1963-64  marketing  year  produc- 
tion amounted  to  125.5  billion  pounds. 
The  reduction  would  be  only  600  million 
pounds.    In   any  event,   dairymen   will 
continue  to  produce  milk  as  long  as  the 
lowest  class  price  Is  siifficlently  high  to 
help  pay  for  fixed  costs  of  production. 
Moreover,  the  question  of  increased 
farm  income  Is  also  left  unsettled.    With 
respect  to  the  base  excess  plan  contained 
in  certain  other  bills  upon  which  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  held  hearings  earlier  this  year. 
Under  Secretary  Charles  Murphy  testi- 
fied before  the  committee  on  April  3  that 
under  a  base  excess  plan  without  pay- 
ment the  net  income  of  farmers  would 
be  reduced  $47  million  from  the  1963-64 
marketing  year  level.    While  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  indicated  that 
establishment  of  the  plan  incorporated 
in  the  bill  before  the  Senate  would  re- 
sult in  an  increase  in  net  producer  in- 
come of   $7  million  from  the   1963-34 
marketing  figures,  it  seems  unlikely  that 
producers  in  New  York  would  approve 
such  a  plan  under  their  referendum  im- 
less  it  was  proved  beyond  much  doubt 
that  the  plan  was  economically  prefer- 
able to  the  terms  of  the  existing  market 
order. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  bills  effect 
upon  the  reduction  of  surpluses  and  the 
imcertainty  as  to  whether  it  would  im- 
prove the  Income  of  dairy  farmers  has 
been  highlighted  by  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Freeman's  statement  In  the  De- 
partment's report  on  the  measure.  In 
which  he  recognized  the  limitations  of 
the  measure.   He  said : 

We  believe  a  class  I  base  plan  such  as 
Incorporated  In  proposal  8.  1915  might 
achieve  some  Improvement  In  the  Income 
position  of  some  fluid  milk  producers,  and 
we  perceive  no  objection  to  It  as  far  as  It 
goes.  At  the  same  time,  should  legislation 
provide  only  class  I  base  plana  in  Federal 
orders,  the  results  would  be  so  limited  that 
neither  the  necessary  reduction  in  total  na- 
tional milk  production  nor  the  much  needed 
Improvement  in  total  dairy  Income  would  be 
achieved. 


The  establishment  of  production  con- 
trols and  quotas  should  be  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  precedent  which  last  May's 
national  wheat  referendum  created. 
This  referendum  established  that  the 
farmers  of  this  country — certainly  the 
wheat  farmers — are  strongly  opposed  to 
Federal  production  controls  and  to  Fed- 
eral supply  management  programs. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  consider  this  les- 
son, drawn  from  the  feed  grain  area, 
as  equally  applicable  to  the  dairy  indus- 
try in  New  York.     Moreover,  we  mxist 


be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  Increased 
prices  for  class  I  fluid  milk  which  will 
undoubtedly  result  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a  program  as  contemplated  by 
this  legislation  may  well  result  in  higher 
costs  to  the  consumers  and  therefore  ul- 
timately reduce  consimiption  of  fluid 
milk. 

In  New  York  I  have  done  my  ut- 
most to  listen  carefully  to  what  the 
dairymen  themselves  desire,  and  hence 
have  been  in  close  touch  with  the  ef- 
fort of  the  steering  committee  of  the 
New  York  congressional  delegation  of 
which  I  am  a  member  to  obtain  a  con- 
sensus of  opinion  on  the  bill.  We  could 
not  obtain  this.  I  look  forward  to  some 
program  on  which  there  can  be  a  clear 
consensus  of  opinion. 

I  have  received  strong  communica- 
tions, however,  to  the  effect  that  at 
this  time  the  dairy  industry  in  New 
York  prefers  to  operate  under  the  pres- 
ent Federal  milk  marketing  orders,  sub- 
ject only  to  necessary  adjustments  in 
such  orders. 

The  sentiment  of  the  New  York  dairy- 
men as  reflected  in  letters  to  the  New 
York  steering  committee  and  in  heavy 
mail  to  my  office  indicates  a  firm  faith, 
in  free  market  enterprise  and  a  belief 
that  competition  rather  than  restrictive 
Federal  regulation  of  production  meets 
their  farm  problems. 

As  I  have  said,  I  have  tried  to  pay  the 
strictest  attention  to  what  the  dairy 
farmers  in  my  State  desire.  I  also  have 
very  deeply  at  heart  the  consumer  prob- 
lem. 

I  appreciate  very  much  that  the  prin- 
cipal sponsor  of  the  bill,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire],  has 
tried  to  find  a  program  that  he  thought 
would  be  appealing  now.  I  say  to  him 
that  there  are  some  farm  groups  in  my 
State  that  are  for  the  program,  but  a 
consensus  in  favor  of  the  bill  does  not 
exist.  I  would  welcome  any  such  con- 
sensus upon  a  dairy  program  and  look 
forward  to  its  realization.  On  the  basis 
of  careful  study,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 
Mr.  JAVrrS.     Yes. 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    I    appreciate   the 
friendly  remarks  of   the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York,  but  I  Invite  his 
attention  to  a  couple  of  aspects  of  the 
bill.    The  Senator  from  New  York  has 
said  that  he  felt  this  question  should 
be  left  to  the  farmers  to  decide.    That 
is  exactly  what  the  bill  does.    Under  the 
present  law  the  farmers  do  not  have  a 
choice  as  to  how  the  receipts  from  the 
marketing  orders  are  distributed.     The 
present  law,  as  interpreted  and  admin- 
istered by  the  Department,  requires  a 
blend  pricing  system.     The  bill  would 
permit  farmers,  if  they  voted  better  than 
2  to  1  in  any  particular  marketing  su-ea. 
to  have  a  class  1  price  system  instead 
of  a  blend  price  system.    It  would  be  up 
to  them.    So  the  choice  and  opportunity 
of  farmers  woiild  not  be  limited.    This 
bill  would  broaden  them. 

The  second  point  I  should  like  to  make 
is  that  there  is  not  one  line,  not  one 
comma,  of  production  control  in  the  bill; 
there  is  nothing  that  would  effect  any 
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kind  of  Federal  restriction.  That  aspect 
of  the  law  would  not  be  changed.  The 
testimony  is  very  strong  on  that  particu- 
lar issue. 

I  urge  on  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York,  who  is  an  excellent  Sen- 
ator, and  a  wise  and  able  man,  con- 
sideration of  the  fact  that  people  from 
New  York  State,  including  the  Grange 
and.  as  I  understand,  the  Milk  Producers 
Federation,  people  who  particularly 
represent  the  dairy  farmers,  came  be- 
fore the  committee  and  enthusiastically 
supported  the  legislation  and  said  the 
dairy  farmers  would  benefit  from  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  First  I  wish  to  answer 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  Then  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  was  about  to  suggest 
that  although  the  Milk  Producers  Fed- 
eration favored  the  original  Proxmire 
bill,  some  of  the  members  of  the  Milk 
Producers  Federation,  including  some  of 
the  very  largest  ones,  particularly  in 
the  East,  later  dissociated  themselves 
from  the  decision  of  the  Federation  of 
Milk  Producers  and.  as  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  said,  the  consensus,  to  my 
knowledge,  of  the  milk  organizations  is 
that  no  legislation  at  this  time  is  vastly 
preferable  to  the  adoption  of  either  the 
Proxmire  or  the  McCarthy  bills. 

But  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
correct.  At  first  the  federation  ap- 
proved the  bill,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
the  producers  affiliated  with  it  are  all 
in  favor  of  it.  Some  of  the  Ikrgest  orga- 
nizations, like  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the 
Dairymen's  League,  the  United  Farmers 
in  New  England,  which  is  the  largest  of 
the  cooperatives,  and  which  has  about 
$28  million  worth  of  business  a  year, 
have  since  dissociated  themselves  from 
the  decision  of  the  federation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  The  official 
position  taken  by  the  Milk  Producers 
Federation,  both  the  New  York  and  the 
national,  is  on  record  before  the  commit- 
tee as  being  in  favor  of  the  legislation, 
and  the  Grange  was  consistently  for  it. 
In  fact,  the  Grange's  witness  in  the 
hearings  was  from  New  York.  Mr.  Harry 
L.  Graham,  dairy  consultant  for  the  New 
York  State  Grange,  gave  testimony  fa- 
vorable to  the  legislation.  He  told  me 
that  the  Mutual  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Cooperatives,  the  Metropolitan  Bar- 
gaining Agency,  the  Eastern  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Federation,  and  the  New  York 
State  Grange,  whose  membership  totals 
54,000  farm  and  rural  families,  all  favor 
the  bill.  The  New  York  Farm  Bureau, 
with  13.000  farm  and  associate  mem- 
bers, however,  is  against  it. 

Mutual  and  Eastern  polls  indicate  al- 
most 90  percent  approval  among  its 
members.  The  Metrojxditan  Bargaining 
Agency  required  a  two-thirds  vote  to 
support  both  the  Proxmire  and  Mc- 
Carthy bill  approaches.  The  Grange 
survey  shows  89  percent  in  support.  The 
Oneonta  State  Times  showed  80  percent 
approval  in  a  poll  conducted  by  them. 
Mr.  Graham  says  that  even  Farm  Bu- 
reau members  support  the  Proxmire  bill 
by  5-to-4  ratios,  according  to  the  One- 
onta State  Times  survey. 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
consensus — and  the  bipartisan  steering 
committee  of  the  New  York  congression- 
al delegation  tried  to  take  an  honest 
consensus — has  been  considered  with  ex- 
treme care.  It  was  at  the  request  of 
Representatives  Stratton  and  St. 
George  that  the  steering  committee, 
which  represents  Republicans  and  Dem- 
ocrats both  In  the  House  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate, made  this  survey.  Analyzing  the  re- 
sults of  the  survey,  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  I  have  quoted  it  correctly. 

As  to  the  Senator's  point  about  a  ref- 
erendum. I  am  no  marketing  expert  on 
milk.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
extremely  competent  in  that  field.  But 
I  have  tried  to  educate  myself  as  a  duty 
to  my  constituents.  I  have  millions  of 
city  constituents,  and  I  claim  good  cre- 
dentials for  knowledge  of  their  problems, 
but  I  have  studied  and  tried  to  learn 
about  the  dairy  industry  problems. 

It  Is  true  that  there  would  be  a  refer- 
endum, but  when  we  legislate  we  are 
legislating  compulsion,  if  the  legislation 
should  pass,  on  a  minority.  Therefore, 
we  cannot  say  we  should  pass  this  legis- 
lation because  the  farmers  will  take  care 
of  themselves  and  will  vote.  If  they  vote 
for  it,  there  will  be  compulsion  on  a 
minority  which  may  be  in  opposition. 
So  when  we  legislate  a  program.  I  think 
we  have  a  duty  to  see  that  that  program 
meets  the  qualifications  and  standards 
which  are  wished  to  be  imposed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  present  situation 
is  that  there  is  compulsion  on  the  farm- 
ers in  the  marketing  area  to  take  a  blend 
price.  They  do  not  have  an  alternative. 
The  bill  gives  them  a  choice.  A  two- 
thirds  vote  would  be  required  to  change 
the  present  situation. 

In  the  Chicago  area,  and  probably  in 
the  New  York  area,  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  farmers  want  to  change  the 
system.  But  there  is  compulsion,  any- 
way. There  is  compulsion  now  because 
they  have  to  take  the  blend  price,  which 
is  grossly  unfair,  forcing  them  to  pro- 
duce more  than  they  want  and  forcing 
that  burden  upon  other  citizens,  because 
the  farmers  impose  surpluses  on  them 
which  would  not  be  Imposed  if  they 
could  succeed  in  having  a  different  pric- 
ing system. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  cannot  agree  that  those 
are  the  views  of  the  farmers.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  consensus  of  the  views 
of  dairy  farmers  is  a^^lnst  the  program. 
The  point  is  that  compiilsion  would  im- 
pose a  new  system  on  them.  The  status 
quo  is  involved.    They  are  satisfied. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  First.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  Join  the  Senator  from  New  York 
in  giving  credit  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin for  attempting  to  improve  the 
p>osition  of  the  dairy  producers.  I  know 
he  is  doing  so  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions. Although  he  says  there  is  no 
compulsion  connected  with  the  bill  which 
he  proposes,  and  it  has  to  be  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  producers  in 
any  order  area,  nevertheless  the  only 
way  in  which  the  bill  which  he  proposes 
would  work  in  the  long  run  would  be  by 


Government  controls  and  allocations  on 
all  milk. 

I  come  from  a  State  which,  with  all 
due  respect  to  Wisconsin,  is  the  most  in- 
tensive dairy  State  in  the  Union.  It  has 
more  cooperative  members  and  more 
cows  per  acre  than  any  other  State ;  and 
we  depend  on  the  industry  for  about 
three-fourths  of  our  agricultural  reve- 
nues. 

On  the  west  of  us  is  New  York,  which, 
next  to  Wisconsin,  is  the  largest  pro- 
ducer, alternating  back  and  forth  with 
Minnesota  for  that  honor  or  privilege 
from  year  to  year. 

New  York  and  north  Jersey  have  a 
marketing  area.  I  believe  it  is  the  largest 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  followed  by 
the  Chicago  area.  New  England  has  too 
many  areas.  At  the  present  time  we 
have  five.  They  ought  to  be  united  into 
one.  but  they  are  not.  Let  us  assume 
that  the  New  York  area  votes  to  allocate 
class  1  production  among  producers 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  interrupt  the  Senator's  remarks, 
but  I  will  yield  the  fioor,  so  that  he  can 
be  recognized  in  his  own  right.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wished  to  yield  the 
floor  so  that  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
could  finish  the  colloquy.  I  wish  to  leave 
the  fioor.  However,  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
Senator,  with  the  understanding  that  I 
do  not  lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  I  was  saying.  New 
York  is  one  of  the  largest  producing 
States  in  the  Union,  and  most  of  the 
milk  produced  there  is  shipped  to  the 
New  York  market.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  about  500  to  700  million  pounds 
a  year  is  being  shipped  into  the  Boston 
market.  That  is  produced  on  the  bor- 
der between  the  two  milksheds.  Those 
counties  of  eastern  New  Yoik  shift  from 
one  order  area  to  the  other,  as  the  price 
advises  or  suggests. 

Therefore,  assuming  that  New  York 
voted  to  allocate  the  martceting  of  class 
I  milk  among  those  farmers,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Proxmire  bill  which  would 
require  them  to  reduce  their  production. 
The  tendency  would  be  for  the  north- 
ern New  York  milkshed  to  join  with  the 
milksheds  in  New  England,  that  is,  with 
the  order  areas  in  New  England,  or  else 
unload  their  surplus  for  whatever  price 
they  could  get,  either  of  which  programs 
would  virtually  destroy  the  New  England 
market,  and  New  England  might  inevita- 
bly have  to  do  what  New  York  had  done, 
namely,  vote  to  allocate. 

There  would  be  confusion  all  around. 
Piecemeal  regulation  will  not  work.  It 
would  not  be  feasible  to  have  producers 
in  one  area  say,  "We  will  operate  our 
milk  production  one  way, "  and  have 
producers  in  an  adjoining  area  say,  "  We 
will  operate  it  another  way."  Complete 
Federal  control  would  be  required  to 
make  it  woik.  That  Is  what  our  people 
are  afraid  of.  That  Is  why  they  are  op- 
posed to  legislation  at  this  time.     We 
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understand  the  sincerity  with  which  t^e 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  others  are 
working  to  enact  legislation.  However, 
It  does  not  fit  into  our  economy.        ' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  Invite  the  Sena- 
tor's attention  to  page  4  of  the  bill,  wh4re 
the  following  language  appears  : 

(Iv)  In  the  caae  of  any  producer  who  dur- 
ing any  accounting  period  delivers  a  portlpn 
of  bla  milk  to  persona  not  fully  regulated  Iby 
the  order,  provision  may  be  made  for  reduc- 
ing the  allocation  of,  or  payments  to  be 
received  by,  any  such  producer  to  compeln- 
■ate  for  any  marketings  of  milk  to  such  other 
persons  for  such  period  or  periods  as  neces- 
sary to  insure  equitable  participation  |ln 
marketings   among   all   producers. 

If  there  la  a  leakage,  to  which 
Senator  properly  calls  attention,  it  c 
be  prevented  by  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.    We  recognize  that  there  is  a  prol 
lem.    I  believe  we  have  met  it  by  this 
langxiage. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  will  not  work  to  have 
one  county  operate  under  one  program 
and  an  adjoining  county  under  another 
program,  as  is  the  situation  in  eastern 
New  York,  which  has  from  time  to  time, 
over  the  years,  shifted  back  and  for^h 
between  two  order  areas.  They  could 
shift  to  another  order  area  or  they  cou)d 
unload  their  surplus  milk  for  what  th^y 
could  get.  T 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  that  were  dode, 
their  allotment  would  be  reduced,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  bill.  This  program  has  bean 
tried.  It  is  no  longer  a  theory.  It  is  a 
practical,  accomplished  fact.  It  his 
been  done  in  British  Columbia,  where  the 
situation  may  be  a  little  different.  A 
similar  program  has  been  tried  m 
Georgia,  where  it  is  liked  very  much. 
Six  cooperatives  have  had  the  strengtih 
In  various  marketing  order  areas  to  pijit 
this  plan  into  effect.  It  has  worked.  It 
worked  very  well. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  the  Senator  Is  sav- 
ing is  true;  if  they  shifted  to  another 
order  area  their  allotment  would  be  re- 
duced, but  that  would  be  in  the  area  froin 
which  they  shifted,  not  In  the  one  Into 
which  they  shifted.  Under  the  example 
I  have  given  there  would  be  no  provisioii 
lor  the  allotment  of  class  I  milk. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  Is  a  possibilitS' 
and  a  problem.  I  believe  I  can  answer 
It  In  the  course  of  my  presentation. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  yield  with  pleash 
ure,  with  the  understanding  I  do  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  PCC  RULEMAKING 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con 
cemed  about  the  proposal  of  the  Federati 
Communications  Commission  to  incor*- 
porate  Into  its  rules  the  TV  and  radio 
advertising  time  regiilations  contained 
in  the  codes  of  the  National  Associatiotx 
of  Broadcasters.  As  the  Senate  knows, 
the  FCC  has  issued  a  notice  of  such  rule* 
making — docket  No.  15083— and  wrlttea 
comments  on  the  proposal  were  filed  ou 
September  30.  j 

I  oppose  the  PCC  proposal  because  t 
believe  self -regulation  should  be  fully 
utiliaed  first.    I  am  convinced  that  this 


broadcasting  Industry  has  matured  suf- 
ficiently to  be  able  to  establish  criteria 
which  would  accomplish  the  objectives 
everybody  desires. 

In  my  opinion,  action  by  the  PCC  In 
establishing  In  detail  the  amount  of 
time  which  a  broadcaster  may  use  for 
advertising  would  be  an  indefensible  In- 
trusion of  government  into  the  every- 
day activity  of  broadcasters.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  past  the  broadcasting  Indus- 
try, like  every  other  industry  in  the 
United  States,  has  not  achieved  perfec- 
tion. In  the  fast-growing  television 
world,  developments  have  galloped  along 
at  such  a  pace  that  the  industry  has  not 
always  been  able  to  take  the  swift  steps 
necessary  to  fully  safeguard  the  public 
interest.  Like  most  Americans,  I  have 
grumbled  about  excessive  commercials 
infringing  on  programs,  but  I  am  Im- 
pressed with  the  steady  improvement 
now  throughout  the  country  in  com- 
mercial practices  of  our  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations.  Particularly  have  I 
noted  the  improvement  in  service  by  the 
public-spirited  broadcasters  in  Utah.  I 
have  also  been  rather  reassured  by  the 
recent  statement  of  former  Gov.  LeRoy 
Collins,  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Broadcasters,  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  industry  is  making  progress 
in  this  field. 

I  feel,  therefore,  that  the  industry 
should  not  be  denied  the  opportunity  to 
remedy  present  deficiencies  on  its  own. 
Furthermore,  I  am  fearful  that  if  the 
PCC  makes  niles  on  commercial  time 
limitation  for  broadcasters,  this  will  be 
the  first  step  on  the  road  to  complete 
economic  regulation  of  an  industry  that 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  in  a  free  en- 
terprise climate. 

I  realize  that  there  are  substantial 
legal  argimients  against  the  right  of  the 
PCC  to  make  riiles  on  advertising  broad- 
cast time.  An  examination  of  congres- 
sional deliberations  in  both  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate  on  the  Radio  Act  of 
1927,  and  again  on  the  Commimlcations 
Act  of  1934,  convinces  me  that  the  FCC 
was  never  given  the  authority  to  make 
rules  relating  to  commercial  time  limita- 
tions. I  think,  therefore,  that  this  issue 
could  very  well  be  fought  out  on  the 
legal  front — and  won. 

But  the  question  before  us  Is  not  just 
a  legal  issue.  The  question  is  simply 
this:  Are  we  going  to  permit  the  broad- 
casting Industry  to  continue  to  grow  un- 
der the  competitive  system  as  envisioned 
in  the  1927  and  ttie  1934  acts,  or  are  we 
going  to  use  the  back  door  to  force  on 
the  broadcasters  a  public  utility  concept 
which  eventually  would  mean  the  regu- 
lation of  the  entire  broadcasting  econ- 
omy— including  the  regulation  of  their 
charges  and  costs? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  every  confidence 
that  the  broadcasters  can  put  their  own 
house  in  order  without  further  Govern- 
ment action.  If  they  fail — and  I  believe 
they  will  not  fail — then  Government  ac- 
tion may  be  Justified. 

I  hold,  however,  that  if  the  PCC  de- 
cides that  the  Government  should  move, 
the  Commission  should  come  to  the  Con- 
gress with  their  proposal,  and  let  It  be 
fully  debated  here. 

I  hojje  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  will  not  stifle  the  very  sig- 


nificant efforts  the  broadcasting  indus- 
try is  making  to  improve  its  commer- 
cial practices.  Once  the  Commission  has 
carefully  examined  the  comments  which 
have  been  filed  in  docket  No.  15083,  I 
trust  that  the  Commission  will  see  the 
wisdom  of  withdrawing  its  proposal. 
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COUNTERFEITING  OF  U.S. 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  some  time 
ago  my  attention  was  attracted  to  an 
article  in  a  Sunday  newspaper  supple- 
ment magazine,  Parade,  where  the  fol- 
lowing statement  appeared.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

East  Doli.ars 

Of  all  the  world's  currencies,  easiest  to 
counterfeit  Is  the  Uj8.  dollar.  That's  the 
opinion  of  Marcel  Slcot,  Secretary-General 
of  Interpol,  the  international  police  organi- 
zation. This  is  why  most  coiuiterfelters 
throughout  the  world  concentrate  on  turn- 
ing out  fake  dollars.  Most  difficult  currency 
to  copy  Is  the  French  banknote. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
deeply  concerned  that  there  was  some 
feeling  on  the  part  of  such  a  well-known 
criminologist  that  the  currency  of  the 
United  States  was  the  easiest  in  the 
world  to  counterfeit  and  I,  therefore. 
Inquired  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  further  information.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  letter  from  Mr.  Arnold  Sagalyn, 
Director  of  Law  Enforcement  Coordina- 
tion, Treasury  Department,  to  show  that 
the  statement  attributed  to  him  was 
never  made  by  him  and  Is  completely 
false  and  without  foundation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Trkasubt  Department, 
Law  Enfoecement  Coordination, 

Washington.  D.C.,  June  21,  1963. 
Hon.  Frank  E.  Moss, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  8enatc«  Moss:  Tour  letter  to  Sec- 
retary Dillon  relative  to  an  Item  on  counter- 
feiting of  tJ.S.  currency  in  the  May  26  issue 
of  Parade  magazine  has  been  referred  to  me 
for  reply.  For  your  Information  Mr.  Marcel 
Slcot,  Secretary  General  of  the  International 
Criminal  Police  Organization  (Interpol) 
sent  the  Treasury  Department  the  following 
statement : 

"I  have  been  informed  that  an  American 
syndicated  magazine.  Parade,  has  quoted  me 
as  stating  that  U.S.  currency  is  the  easiest 
to  counterfeit  of  all  the  world's  currencies. 

"Neither  I.  nor  any  member  of  the  Inter- 
pol Secretariat  staff,  has  ever  expressed  such 
a  statement  on  the  subject  of  counterfeit- 
ing American  currency  to  Parade,  or  any 
other  publication  or  journalist.  Any  such 
opinion  or  statement  attributed  to  me  on 
this  matter  is  completely  false  and  without 
foundation.  I  wish  to  state  that  as  far  as 
currency  counterfeiting  is  concerned.  It  Is  a 
recognized  fact  that  U.S.  currency  is  so  well 
protected  with  security  features  Incorpo- 
rated in  its  paper,  printing,  and  engraving 
that  It  is  without  question  among  the 
world's  most  difficult  currencies  to  counter- 
felt." 

In  an  effort  to  make  amends,  Parade  mag- 
azine Is  now  preparing  an  article  for  early 
release  which  will  refute  Its  May  26  story 


and  will  report  that  U.S.  currency  is  with- 
out question  the  best  protected  and  most 
difficult  to   counterfeit   In    the   world. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  foreign 
counterfeiters  try  to  counterfeit  American 
dollars  because  they  are  so  highly  valued  and 
widely  accepted.  However,  U.S.  currency  is 
so  well  protected  by  the  extremely  high 
quality  of  the  paper,  engraving,  printing 
and  other  security  features  incorporated  in 
it,  and  by  the  U.S.  Secret  Service  with  its 
record  of  success  In  apprehending  counter- 
feiters, that  no  counterfeiter  in  modern 
times  has  ever  succeeded  in  making  a  per- 
fect counterfeit  of  a  U.S.  bUl.  On  the  con- 
trary, almost  all  of  the  counterfeit  doUars 
that  have  appeared  in  various  countries 
abroad  have  been  of  a  very  poor  quality  and 
readily  detected  by  anyone  familiar  with  and 
competent  to  Judge  U.S.  currency. 

At  the  4th  International  Conference  on 
Currency  Counterfeiting  held  In  Cop>enhagen, 
Denmark,  In  September  1961,  this  very  sub- 
ject was  discussed  by  the  delegates.  In  thla 
connection  the  following  pertinent  report 
was  presented  to  the  conference  by  Thomas 
De  La  Rue  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  largest  com- 
mercial banknote  printer  in  the  world: 

"Some  banknotes  are  of  so  low  a  value 
that  counterfeiting  is  highly  unlikely.  On 
the  other  hand  some  currencies  are  so  readily 
accepted  throughout  the  world  that  counter- 
feits of  any  value  are  likely  to  find  a  ready 
market.  An  Ulustratlon  of  this  point  Is  the 
fact  that  counterfeiters  have  spent  consider- 
able time  attempting  to  copy  the  American 
dollar  bill — not  because  It  Is  easier  to  copy, 
but  because  It  Is  most  readily  accepted  by 
people  who  are  not  thoroughly  familiar  with 
it  •  •  •.  However,  these  notes  have  been 
so  well  protected  with  security  features  that 
successful  counterfeiting  is  fortunately  rare." 
In  the  last  fiscal  year  counterfeiters  turned 
out  some  (4  million  in  counterfeit  currency. 
However,  the  UJ3.  Secret  Service  was  able  to 
seize  •3,600,000  of  these  counterfeits— or  $7 
out  of  every  $8 — before  they  could  be  put 
Into  clrctilation.  In  proportion  to  the  $31 
billion  in  U.S.  paper  c\irrency  In  circulation 
today,  this  Infinitesimal  fraction  of  counter- 
felt  money  Is  a  tribute  to  the  protection  built 
Into  and  around  American  currency. 

The  TYeasury  Department  Is  confident 
that  the  best  guarantee  against  the  counter- 
feiting of  V£.  cvirrency  Is  provided  by  the 
security  features  of  our  currency,  coupled 
with  effective  enforcement  by  the  U.S.  Secret 
Service. 

Sincerely  yoxirs, 

Arnold  Sagaltn, 

Director. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  fact,  Mr. 
Sagalyn  goes  on  to  point  out  that  UJS. 
currency  is  so  well  protected  with  secret 
features  Incorporated  In  its  paper,  print- 
ing, and  engraving  that  it  is  without 
question  among  the  world's  most  difficult 
currency  to  counterfeit. 

Mr.  Sagalyn  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
In  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  $31 
billion  of  paper  currency  in  circulation. 
Out  of  an  effort  to  counterfeit  our  cur- 
rency, which  amounted  to  a  total  of  $4 
million.  Secret  Service  agents  seized  $3.5 
million  before  it  could  be  put  into  circu- 
lation. This  proof  of  the  vigilance  of 
the  Secret  Service  in  protecting  our  cur- 
rency shows  that  they  operate  with  such 
efficiency  that  7  out  of  every  8  counter- 
felt  dollars  never  leaves  the  criminal's 
shop. 

THE  COLD  WAR  GI— THE 
NEGLECTED  VETERANS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 
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Mr.  GRUENING.  I  j^eld  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  provided  I  do  not  lose 
the  floor. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  subject  to 
which  I  desire  to  refer  is  one  In  which 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  displayed 
deep  interest,  and  to  which  his  great 
intellect  and  compassionate  heart  have 
been  devoted;  that  is,  to  provide  5  mil- 
lion Americans  an  opportunity  In  life. 
I  refer  to  the  5  million  veterans  of  the 
cold  war  who  have  been  called  away 
from  their  normal  pursuits. 

Mr.  President,  many  articles  have  been 
written  in  support  of  the  cold  war  GI 
bill.  One  of  the  most  eloquent  of  these 
articles  was  published  In  the  Nation  on 
March  2,  1963.  Written  by  Nora  Levin, 
the  article  Is  entitled:  "Needed:  A  New 
GI  BUI,  the  Neglected  Veterans."  This 
is  a  well  written  article  and  well  worth 
the  time  that  It  takes  to  read  It.  I  as- 
sure Senators  that  It  will  give  them  food 
for  thought. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Nora  Levin's  article:  "Needed: 
A  New  GI  Bill,  the  Neglected  Veterans," 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Needed  :  A  New  GI  Bm. — The  Neglected  Vets 
(By  Nora  Levin) 
The  current  concern  with  high  school 
dropouts  may  lead  some  officials  In  Washing- 
ton to  consider  afresh  the  disquieting  profile 
of  the  cold  war  GI's  drawn  by  the  Bradley 
Commission  In  1954-55.  These  are  the  GI's 
postdated  January  31,  1965 — the  day  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  declared  the  Korean  emer- 
gency to  be  over  and  all  GI  education  and 
training  benefits  came  to  an  end.  Not  much 
Is  known  about  the  several  miUion  men  who 
have  been  discharged  frcxn  the  Armed  F(»-ces 
since  that  date;  they  seem  to  have  slipped 
into  the  twilight  gray  of  the  cold  war  world 
and  remain  one  of  the  few  problems  un- 
studied by  proliferating  foundation  grants. 
However,  the  Bradley  Commission  report 
projected  a  disturbing  future  for  them  which. 
In  turn,  partly  explains  our  present  luiem- 
ployment  dUemma. 

Half  the  total  group  of  peacetime  service- 
men came  from  semlskUled  or  unskilled  occu- 
pations and  more  than  one-third  had  no 
Job  experience  prior  to  their  Induction. 
About  40  percent  had  less  than  a  high  school 
education  and,  according  to  the  report's 
analysis,  lacked  the  educational  background 
and  aptitude  for  regular  college  work: 

"Except  for  such  training  and  experience 
as  they  may  acquire  while  In  service,  they 
wUl  be  poorly  equipped  to  enter  the  labor 
market.  Man^f  them  wlU  need  trade  and 
vocational  trg^Wng  of  below  college  level  In 
order  to  make  up  for  the  civilian  work  ex- 
perience and  seniority  lost  by  virtue  of  mUl- 
tary  service. 

"The  regiilar  education  system  Is  not 
equipped  to  meet  their  needs;  otherwise,  they 
would  have  stayed  In  school  longer." 

In  every  aspect — In  terms  of  educational 
background,  civilian  Job  experience  prior  to 
Induction,  and  aptitude  for  college — World 
War  n  veterans  were  much  better  prepared 
for  absorption  Into  the  clvUlan  economy  after 
discharge. 

An  unemplosrment  survey  made  recently  In 
Pennsylvania,  which  suffers  10  percent  of  the 
Nation's  unemployment,  shows,  in  a  nutsheU, 
the  manpower  crisis.  Over  one -fourth  of  the 
half-mUUon  Jobless  studied  were  veterans. 
Of  the  228  occupations  In  which  manpower 
was  needed,  197  required  people  with  less 
than  college  training  but  with  very  definite 
skills.     Skills    are   precisely   what    the    cold 


war  GI  doesn't  have — skills  that  could  give 
a  handle  to  drifting  lives.  While  it  Is  ob- 
vious that  a  training  program  for  several 
million  post-Korean  veterans  will  not  solve 
the  national  unemployment  problem,  It 
is  also  true  that  the  group  grows  larger  year 
after  year  and  constitutes  a  built-in  Irritant 
that  tends  to  aggravate  recxirring  unemploy- 
ment crises. 

Every  Congress,  the  Senate  conducts  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  legislation  to  give  these 
GI's  educational  and  training  benefits — a 
perennial  labor  of  love  for  Senator  Ralph 
Yareorouoh,  Democrat  of  Texas,  particular- 
ly. The  Senate  passed  such  a  bill  In  1959, 
and  although  hearings  were  held  on  It  In 
the  House  during  1960,  It  was  not  reported 
out  by  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. The  Senate  Labor  Committee  again  re- 
ported the  bill  in  1961,  but  it  was  not  sched- 
uled for  floor  action  in  the  Senate  during 
the  balance  of  the  87th  Congress.  Although 
many  feel  that  a  majority  of  both  Senate 
and  House  would  vote  for  the  legislation, 
strong  opposition  by  both  the  Elsenhower 
and  Kennedy  administrations  has  thus  far 
prevented  action.  (While  President  Ken- 
nedy voted  for  the  cold  war  GI  bill  as  a  Sen- 
ator, and  was  elected  on  a  1960  Democratic 
Party  platform  endorsing  such  a  measure,  his 
administration  has  argued  no  less  forcefully 
against  the  blU  than  the  previous  one.) 

It  is  a  curious  thing — perhaps  symptomatic 
of  oxu^  bewildered  life  In  this  flinty  age  of 
the  cold  war — that  post-Korean  veterans  and 
their  problems  have  engaged  practically  no 
public  Interest  or  concern.  The  tides  of  stud- 
ies on  the  American  educational  crisis  eddy 
round  them.  The  American  Legion,  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  of  all  the  veter- 
ans' organizations,  considers  them  Ineligible 
for  membership  and  unworthy  of  receiving 
training  benefits.  The  mUltary  professionals 
think  of  them  primarily  as  a  pool  from 
which  to  entice  back  the  cream  as  military 
career  personnel.  The  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration felt  that  training  benefits  for  them 
would  be  too  costly  and  would  unbalance 
the  budget;  the  administration  then  added 
the  strained  argument  that  a  basic  educa- 
tional program  of  trvily  national  scope  would 
be  blocked  by  giving  special  consideration 
to  post-Korean  veterans.  The  present  ad- 
ministration echoes  the  arguments.  And 
the  men  themselves  lack  any  organizational 
platform  from  which  to  speak.  It  has  been 
left  to  Individual  educators,  vocational  coun- 
selors, Uberal  Senators  and  the  smaller  vet- 
erans' organizations  to  sustain  the  struggle, 
sJbeit  in  the  close  confines  of  congressional 
hearing  rooms. 

Over  a  period  of  6  years,  these  men  have 
patiently  repeated  to  closed  audiences  the 
Incalculable  values,  represented  by  Increased 
skilled  manpower  and  the  orderly  readjxist- 
ment  of  servicemen  to  civilian  life,  that  could 
be  Imparted  to  millions  oX  additional  yoxinger 
men.  In  reading  through  the  reams  of  testi- 
mony, one  recaUs  how  unruly,  even  violent, 
our  veterans  frequently  proved  to  be  in  past 
years.  It  was  this  fact  which  led  to  the 
passage,  In  1944,  of  the  GI  bill  for  World 
War  II  veterans.  In  terms  of  cold,  hard 
cash  alone,  the  bill  has  been  a  self-paying 
proposition:  by  1970,  the  $15  bllUon  In- 
vested In  it  will  have  been  more  than  paid 
back  In  terms  of  an  additional  91  billion  per 
year  paid  in  Federal  Income  taxes  as  a  result 
of  increased  Income  levels  attained. 

No  single  national  program  has  given  so 
many  people  so  many  skills  in  so  many  pur- 
suits as  has  this  GI  blU.  One-third  of  the 
8  mlUlon  veterans  who  used  the  program 
enrolled  in  craft,  trade  and  industrial 
courses;  700,000  went  Into  business  and  man- 
agement courses;  440,000  engineers,  240,000 
teachers,  168,000  doctors  and  dentlsu,  112,000 
scientists,  105,000  lawyers  and  93,000  social 
scientists  and  economists  owe  their  training 
to  the  bUl.  Despite  the  fears  of  some  that 
colleges  would  be  converted  Into  "educational 
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hobo  jungles"  under  the  program,  university 
educators  and  administrators  by  the  hu>i- 
dreds  have  testified  that  OI's  brought  sta- 
bility and  maturity  Into  the  classroom.  The 
program  was  a  major  contribution  to  the 
national  welfare  and  the  country  would  be 
weaker  educationally,  economically  and  from 
the  point  of  view  of  national  defense  If  we 
had  not  embarked  upon  It. 

The  Korean  readjustment  training  pro- 
gram will  show  even  more  impressive  results. 
About  3  million  young  men  have  tralnM 
under  this  program  at  an  average  yearly  cost 
of  a  little  more  than  (tSOO  million. 

Proposed  veterans'  legislation  anticipates 
that  about  4  million  veterans  will  be  dis- 
charged during  the  period  February  1.  1996. 
to  June  31,  1963  (when  the  present  draft 
law  ends).  Over  a  projected  6-year  period, 
almost  1.5  million  veterans  would  partldl- 
pate  In  GI  benefits,  according  to  Oovernmetit 
estimates.  Costs  for  the  first  year  would  be 
about  $93  million.  Costs  would  gradually 
rise  to  a  peak  expenditure  of  1600  million  ft>r 
the  fifth  year,  and  would  then  gradually 
decline.  Stacked  against  the  $1.5  billion  cost 
of  stabilizing  wheat  prices,  or  against  a  tot«l 
Federal  budget  of  »98  billion,  these  amounts 
seem  very  modest  Indeed. 

January  31,  1955.  seems  a  peculiarly  arbi- 
trary date  for  cutting  off  benefits. '  Asl^e 
from  the  fact  that,  on  a  purely  personal  basils, 
servicemen  Inducted  on  February  1.  1965,  felt 
the  same  sense  of  hardship  and  sacrifice  that 
Inductees  the  day  before  experienced,  all  of 
our  days  since  1965  have  been  cold-war  day*. 
If  we  are  not  at  war,  we  surely  are  not  at 
peace,  as  everything  In  our  lives  today  beats 
testimony.  Men  alerted  In  Guantanamo  Bay, 
South  Vietnam  and  Berlin,  or  men  holding 
the  38th  parallel  In  bleak  Korea  are  looking, 
or  have  looked.  Into  the  eyes  of  the  enemt. 
As  If  In  belated  recognition  of  this  fact,  t«e 
Defense  Department  last  June  announced 
that  tens  of  thousands  of  servicemen  would 
ba  eligible  for  a  new  campaign  medal  tto 
be  awarded  for  hazardous  duty  in  the  cold 
war.  Designated  the  Armed  Forces  Exp>edl- 
tionary  Medal.  It  will  be  given  for  service 
during  certain  periods  In  Berlin,  Lebano4, 
Quemoy  and  Biatsu,  the  Formosa  Straits,  the 
Congo,  Laos,  and  South  Vietnam. 

Many  cold  war  GI's  are  bitter  because  thel»- 
years  in  service  represent  a  real  sacrifice  o|f 
roles  In  civilian  life:  school,  school-and-work 
combinations.  Jobs,  and  normal  family  life. 
In  many  cases,  college  work  has  to  be  taketi 
on  a  piecemeal  basis.  Indefinitely  postponed 
or  given  up  If  the  draft  Intervenes.  Thf 
Bradley  Commission  Report  warned  that  th^ 
main  handicap  incurred  by  post-Korean  vetf 
erans,  aside  from  a  service-connected  disi 
ability,  would  be  the  disruptive  effect  ot 
military  service  on  education.  The  preservj 
Ice  educational  and  Job  experience  of  thes^ 
men  indicate  that  their  training  needs  ar« 
great.  However,  military  service  does  littU 
or  nothing  to  satisfy  these  needs.  The  in* 
service  opportunities  given  draftees  for  voca* 
tlonal  studies  and  work  experience  do  noi; 
offset  the  Interruption  of  schooling  or  Jobs. 

This  Is  not  the  place  to  go  Into  the  con- 
fusion created  by  the  pulls  of  two  confilctln^ 
systems — conscription  and  military  profesl 
slonalism — each  with  Its  own  rationale! 
JusUficatlona  and  objectives.  But  a  few 
comments  may  be  Injected.  The  Army  I4 
the  only  service  that  uses  the  draft,  and  if 
bluntly  admits  using  It  chiefly  as  a  spur  td 
keep  enlUtments  up.  The  draft  calls  Ukej 
only  a  fraction  of  the  total  number  of  ellgl-< 
ble  young  men,  and  under  present  rules  tha 
mathematical  chances  of  being  drafted  are( 
getting  smaller  and  smaller.  The  fact  Is  thaiq 
the  old  and  honored  claim  ot  universal  oblH 
gatlon  slides  into  the  dustbin  of  history,) 
along  with  the  muzzle- lotidlng  rlfie  and 
cavalry  saber.  War  has  now  become  a  busi- 
ness for  razor-sharp  specialists,  and  more 
and  more  manpower  experts  are  attacking^ 
the  draft  because  it  Is  outmoded  as  an  effec- 
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tlve  system  to  meet  the  security  needs  of 
the  country. 

Among  those  who  are  drafted,  there  Is 
much  bitterness  and  antagonism  and  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  soldier  griping. 
Oold  war  uncertainties  hang  over  the 
draftee's  future;  he  Is  furious  because  luck- 
ier friends  have  escaped  his  lot.  and  he  Is 
being  denied  not  only  the  fringe  benefits 
which  former  GI's  enjoyed,  but  also  the  key 
Instrument  with  which  to  regain  a  substan- 
tial parity  with  his  luckier  contemporaries — 
education  and  training  benefits.  Moreover, 
because  deferments  are  generally  available 
to  financially  able  young  men,  the  burden 
of  military  service,  always  a  financial  hard- 
ship, passes  to  those  who  are  least  able  to 
afford  It.  As  Senator  TARBORot;oH  has  put 
It,  ■This  Is  class  legislation,  unfair  and  In- 
equitable unless  we  act  to  equalize  the  dis- 
advantage suffered  by  those  who  serve  *  •  *. 
We  must  at  least  give  the  young  man 
who  fulfills  his  military  obligation  some 
means  by  which  he  can  catch  up  with  the 
world   that   has   passed  him   by." 

The  military  professionals  generally  have 
argued  against  continuing  training  benefits 
on  the  ground  that  they   lure  men  out  of 
military   service   and  handicap   the   services 
In    their   efforts   to  retain   career  personnel. 
The   low  reenllstment  rate  Is  attributed    to 
the  enticement  of  education  benefits.     This 
generalization  has  apparently  been  based  on 
an   Air   Force  survey  of   first-term   airmen's 
reasons  for  not  reenllstlng.     When  the  ma- 
terial  Is  examined  carefully,  however,  some 
curious  discrepancies  show  up.     First,  only 
5  percent  of  the  airmen  Involved  and  10  per- 
cent of  the  officers  were  queried;   secondly, 
the  questions  posed  In  the  survey  do  not  ask 
specifically  why  a  man  wants  to  leave  mili- 
tary service,  but  simply  asks  him  to  check 
one  of  eight  plans  he  Intends  to  carry  out 
during  his  first  civilian  year;   thirdly,  only 
those  men  were  queried  who  had  Indicated 
previously   that  they  Intended  to  leave   the 
force  at  the  end  of  their  current  enlistment; 
fourthly,  questions  on  education  do  not  ap- 
pear In  every  questionnaire.     So  we  have  a 
percentage  of  a  percentage  of  a  percentage  of 
airmen   saying    that    they   expect   to   go   to 
school,  or  work-and-go-to-school  after  their 
separation  from  service.     This  Is  not  extraor- 
dinary news. 

The  obvious  distaste  for  a  circumscribed 
lifetime  of  military  service  felt  by  many  men 
had  apparently  not  occurred  to  the  question- 
naire makers.  In  the  1959-60  hearings. 
Senator  Yarborough  eloquently  reminded  an 
Air  Force  witness  that  many  men  simply 
cannot  stomach  a  military  career,  and  that 
freedom  from  military  service  restrictions  Is 
a  positive  need  for  some  human  beings. 

Admittedly,  the  professlonallzatlon  of  a 
segment,  perhaps  all,  of  the  Armed  Forces  Is 
a  necessity,  but  so  long  as  military  conscrip- 
tion commits  draftees  to  fixed,  limited  peri- 
ods. It  Is  Indefensible  to  apply  to  them  the 
criteria,  the  pressures  and  the  psychology  of 
an  elite  military  career  group. 

In  fact,  the  retention  rate  for  first-term 
airmen  with  4  to  6  years  of  service  was  built 
up  from  10.9  to  31.2  percent,  almost  three- 
fold, from  1964  to  1958,  despite  the  eligibility 
of  these  men  for  educational  benefits  under 
the  Korean  GI  bill  during  this  period.  Sen- 
ator KucHEL,  of  California,  has  testified  that 
the  rate  has  moved  up  strikingly  to  45.7 
percent  during  the  first  6  months  of  1959. 
exceeding  the  rate  recommended  by  the  Cor- 
dlner  report.'  All  of  the  personnel  repre- 
sented In  this  rise  were  likewise  eligible  for 
Korean  training  benefits.  Thus,  the  com- 
petlUon  between  a  service  career  In  the  Air 
Force  and  GI  bill  benefits  has  been  largely 
overcome,  or  at  least  nullified,  by  now.  The 
factors  working  for  a  military  career  are 
positive    ones:    more    stabilized    operations, 

'Subsequently,  the  rate  Increased   mark- 
edly. 


leadership-training  programs  and  Important 
career  Incentives  such  as  medicare,  survivors' 
benefits,  social  security.  Then  the  military 
pay  bill  of  1958  offers  Improved  opportunities 
for  advancement  and  compensation  for  spe- 
cial skills,  retirement  benefits.  Incretised 
military  housing,  and  Improved  procedures 
In  training,  transferring,  and  assigning  mili- 
tary personnel. 

The  percentages   of   reenllstments   In   the 

critical  occupation  groups — technology,  etc. 

Is  naturally  lower  because  of  the  unsaturated 
demands  for  civilian  technical  labor.  Com- 
petition for  technical  personnel  between 
civil  Industry  and  the  military  will  go  on 
apace  until  Increasing  numbers  of  techni- 
cally trained  persons  are  available  In  civilian 
life.  New  legislation  for  post-Korean  vet- 
erans would  go  a  long  way  toward  stopping 
this  competition,  toward  salvaging  Irreplace- 
able human  potentialities,  and  toward  taking 
us  off  that  chilling  platform  where  men  in 
responsible  places  make  a  whipping  boy  out 
of  education. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alaska  for 
yielding.    I  know  that  he  has  gone  to 
the  White  House  on  this  subject  and  has 
done  much  work  on  it.    I  have  observed 
him  in  committees  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  working  on   this  question. 
There  is  no  more  eloquent  voice  in  the 
Senate  for  the  cause  of  providing  op- 
portunities for  neglected  veterans,  who 
have  been  robbed  of  their  opportunities, 
than  that  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska! 
Mr.  GRUENING.     I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas.    As  its  sponsor,  no  one 
has  fought  harder  for  this  needed  legis- 
lation than  he.     It  seems  unfortunate 
that  we  cannot  get  the  support  for  it 
that  it  so  manifestly  deserves.     I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  the  Senator  has 
placed  in  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
Nation    magazine,    with    which    I    was 
twice  in   the  past   associated,  once  as 
managing  editor,  and  once  as  editor.    I 
am  glad  that  today  it  is  still  advocating 
the  kind  of  good  causes  it  advocated 
when  it  started  life  almost  a  century 
ago,  shortly  after  the  Civil  War,  has  ad- 
vocated ever  since,  and  that  It  is  still 
going  strong.    It  has  ever  been  a  torch 
bearer  for  freedom  and  democracy,  so 
I  am  not  surprised  that  it  is  supporting 
your  cold  war  GI  bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Alaska  for 
his  editorship  of  the  Nation.  Like  him. 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  it  is  still  supporting 
good  measures  like  the  cold  war  GI  bill. 
The  article  which  I  have  placed  in  the 
Record  is  in  keeping  with  the  high  qual- 
ity of  articles  that  were  published  in  the 
Nation  during  the  editorship  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  understand  why  a  bill 
that  is  so  manifestly  an  educational 
bill,  a  bill  which  has  been  favorably  re- 
ceived in  this  body,  cannot  be  received 
favorably  in  the  other  body,  also.  Un- 
like some  educational  bills  which  are 
merely  abstract  contributions  to  this 
highly  important  subject,  this  bill  would 
return  economic  dividends,  it  would  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  the  young  men  who 
have  served  their  country  and  have  been 
taken  out  of  civilian  life  and  have  had 
their  careers  interrupted  to  receive 
training  which  would  make  them  more 
fit  to  earn  a  living  and  earn  a  better 
livelihood,  that  livelihood  in  turn  revert- 
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Ing  In  the  form  of  higher  taxability  to 
the  Nation's  economy,  which  unfortu- 
nately is  now  lagging  in  many  areas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  have  the  same 
difficulty  in  understanding  why  a  bill 
that  the  experience  of  this  country  shows 
will  pay  dividends  to  the  Government,  to 
our  economy,  and  to  the  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  our  people  is  shunted  aside. 
The  bill  has  been  on  the  Senate  calendar 
for  some  time,  having  been  reported 
favorably  by  the  committee.  It  has 
languished  on  the  calendar  since  July  2, 
1963.  It  is  coauthored  by  39  Senators. 
The  bill  has  been  shunted  aside  too  long. 
I  think  it  is  time  for  the  leadership  not 
only  to  call  it  up,  but  help  to  press  it 
and  pass  it. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  see  no  validity 
whatever  In  the  objection  that  has  been 
raised  that  these  men  have  not  actually 
been  engaged  in  combat.  In  the  first 
place,  some  of  them  have.  Some  of 
them,  who  would  have  been  eligible  for 
benefits  under  the  bill,  lost  their  lives 
in  Vietnam.  These  men  are  serving  un- 
der hardships  in  many  places  throughout 
the  world.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
learn  of  the  number  of  men  who  would 
have  become  eligible  in  the  last  3  months. 
But  I  would  not  consider  that  a  perti- 
nent argument  in  any  event,  because 
they  have  been  taken  out  of  civilian  life 
and  their  careers  have  been  dislocated. 

Many  of  them  have  been  unable  to  get 
work  because  of  their  liability  to  im- 
pending draft.  Hardship  and  injustice 
have  been  worked  on  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans,  which  could  be  re- 
quited by  providing  them  with  the  kind  of 
educational  opportunity  that  has  proved 
so  successful  in  post-World-War-n 
years.  I  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  bill  cannot  be  passed. 

I,  too,  urge  the  leadership  to  call  up 
the  bill.  I  Join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  in  asking  the  leader- 
ship to  take  the  matter  seriously  and  to 
bring  up  the  bill  and  support  It. 

It  Is  quite  likely  that  all  educationsil 
bills  proposed  by  the  administration  will 
not  pass  at  this  session  of  Congress.  It 
is  desirable  that  one  or  two  be  enacted, 
so  that  we  can  go  back  to  the  people 
after  this  session  and  report  that  we 
passed  one  or  two  good  educational  bills, 
of  which  this  Is  one,  that  will  benefit  the 
economy  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  respect  to  the  Inquiry  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  concerning 
the  number  of  men  who  have  served  in 
actual  combat,  as  between  cold  war  vet- 
erans and  the  so-called  hot  war  veterans, 
I  have  made  some  Inquiries.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  ascertain  the  number  of  the 
16  million  veterans  of  World  War  n  who 
actually  were  under  fire.  I  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  those  statistics.  Ap- 
parently they  are  not  available.  But  I 
have  received  information  from  persons 
who  have  studied  this  subject  and  are 
informed.  It  is  their  opinion  that  of  the 
16  million  World  War  II  veterans,  less 
than  half  were  ever  in  combat.  Millions 
never  reached  the  combat  zone.  Of  the 
4%  million  veterans  who  served  In  the 
Korean  war,  millions  never  went  over- 
seas; and  a  majority  of  those  who  did 
were  never  in  combat. 


80  the  criterion  for  readjustment 
benefits  has  not  been  whether  a  man 
was  under  fire  or  in  combat,  but  whether 
he  was  taken  away  from  his  civilian  oc- 
cupation and  environment,  and  kept  out 
of  them  for  periods  of  time. 

This  is  a  readjustment  bill;  it  is  not 
a  bonus  bill.  It  is  a  readjustment  bill 
that  will  let  men  readjust  to  civilian 
life  when  they  return,  because  civilian 
life  does  not  stand  still. 

The  average  veteran  of  the  cold  war 
serves  27  months — 2  years  and  3 
months — which  Is  longer  than  the  aver- 
age period  of  service  during  the  Korean 
conflict.  When  a  man  goes  away  for 
2  years  and  3  months  and  then  comes 
back,  he  does  not  find  the  same  coimty, 
the  same  city,  the  same  State,  the  same 
Nation,  or  the  same  economy.  They 
have  moved  ahead.  So  unless  he  has 
this  readjustment  training  to  enable  him 
to  move  with  them,  he  is  permanently 
at  a  disadvantage  in  his  battle  with  life. 
This  bill  is  an  act  of  simple  justice. 
Not  only  will  It  grive  these  veterans  an 
opportunity  to  be  more  productive,  but 
the  country  owes  it  to  them.  The  ex- 
perience with  the  veterans  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  and  the  Korean  conflict 
shows  that. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Let  me  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas,  who  is 
sponsoring  this  legislation,  whether  he 
Is  not  pleased  with  the  Increasing  public 
acclaim  and  the  approval  which  news- 
papers are  giving  to  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes.  It  Is  most 
encouraging  that  the  greatest  support 
for  the  GI  bill  has  come,  not  from  party 
leadership  or  government  leadership,  but 
from  the  people.  It  is  coming,  as  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  said,  in  words 
such  as  those  spoken  yesterday  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse].  It  is  also  coming  in  words  such 
as  those  spoken  today  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska.  Further- 
more, in  the  letters  I  have  read  In  the 
newspapers  and  in  the  letters  that  have 
come  across  my  desk,  there  is  a  growing 
demand  from  the  people  of  this  country 
that  the  promise  contained  in  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  of  1960 — the  pledge  that 
we  would  give  this  additional  benefit  to 
these  veterans — be  complied  with.  I  re- 
gard it  as  a  pledge  of  honor  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  and  it  is  written  into  our 
platform. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  In  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon? 
Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  believe  everyone  in  the 
country  knows  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  has  been  the 
spearhead  in  our  fight  to  try  to  get  this 
administration — and  the  previous  ad- 
ministration, for  that  matter — to  recog- 
nize the  obligation  we  have  to  the  so- 
called  peacetime  veterans. 

I  have  received  a  very  interesting  let- 
ter from  a  veteran  overseas;  he  pleads 
for  our  passage  of  the  bill  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  I  shall  use  his  letter  as  a 
basis  for  a  speech,  next  week.  Mean- 
time, I  commend  the  Senator  from  Texas 
for  his  leadership  in  this  field. 


As  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  know,  I  am  a  strong 
suppwrter  of  the  President's  program  on 
education.  As  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  I  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  trying  to  take  that  pro- 
gram through  the  Senate;  and  yesterday 
we  made  a  start,  with  the  very  important 
vocational  education  bill.  But  I  am 
keenly  disappointed  that  the  President's 
program  does  not  include  the  education 
bill  for  the  OI's,  because  I  believe  it  is 
the  most  democratic  of  any  education 
bill  we  can  pass.  It  carries  out  the  obli- 
gation we  have  to  these  veterans. 

Mr.  President.  I  close  by  sajring  this 
bill  will  not  cost  the  taxpayers  one  cent. 
It  will  provide  these  veterans  with  an 
opportunity  to  get  an  education,  which 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  them  will 
never  get  otherwise.  The  increased 
earnings  they  will  be  able  to  make  by 
means  of  that  education  will  result  in 
increased  taxes  which  will  return  to  the 
Treasury  many  times  the  cost  of  their 
education. 

In  short,  this  bill  Is  commonsense  and 
good  business;  and  from  It  we  will  reap 
two  great  dividends:  a  financial  divi- 
dend, and  a  security  dividend. 

The  security  of  this  Republic  can  never 
be  any  stronger  than  the  developed 
brainpower  of  Its  people.  But  today  we 
are  wasting  the  brainpower  of  tens  upon 
tens  upon  tens  of  thousands  of  our  young 
people  who  are  being  denied  a  college 
education,  because  we  do  not  have  the 
vision  imd  the  foresight  to  pass  legis- 
lation such  as  the  bill  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  urging. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  share  his  sentiments  entire- 
ly. 

The  facts  he  has  mentioned  have  been 
proved  in  the  hearings  before  our  com- 
mittee. It  was  actually  proved  that  vet- 
erans of  World  War  n  and  those  of  the 
Korean  conflict  are,  by  mesms  of  their 
increased  earnings,  paying  Into  the 
Treasury  more  than  Plough  money  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  the  GI  training,  even 
if  we  do  not  consider  their  contributions 
to  the  economy  of  the  country  and  their 
brainpower  development. 

We  should  also  point  out  that  today 
the  Soviet  Union  is  graduating  from  her 
colleges,  each  year,  three  times  as  many 
engineers  and  scientists  as  the  number 
who  graduate  from  our  colleges,  and  2  h^ 
times  as  many  medical  personnel. 

We  cannot  always  rely  solely  on  the 
leadership  or  the  largess  of  the  past. 
It  is  time  to  educate  this  generation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Grueniwg  ]  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]. 


THE  ALLIANCE  AT  THE 
CROSSROADS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  Fri- 
day. October  11.  will  mark  the  third 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Act  of 
Bogota.    The  act  begins  as  follows: 

The  Special  Committee  To  Study  the 
Formulation  of  New  Measures  for  Economic 
Cooperation,  recognizing  that  the  preserva- 
tion and  strengthening  of  free  and  demo- 
cratic institutions  In  the  American  republics 
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requires  the  acceleration  of  social  and  fco- 
nomlc  progress  In  Latin  America  adeqilate 
to  meet  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Americas  tor  a  better  life  Mid 
to  provide  them  the  fullest  opportunity  to 
Improve  their  status — 


The  Act  of  Bogotd  concludes  as  IJol- 
lows: 

In  approving  the  Act  of  Bogot4  the  dele- 
gations to  the  Special  Committee,  convinced 
that  the  people  of  the  Americas  can  achieve 
a  better  life  only  within  the  democratic  sys- 
tem, renew  their  faith  In  the  essential  values 
which  lie  at  the  base  of  Western  clvlll^- 
tlon,  and  reafflrm  their  determination  to 
assure  the  fullest  measure  of  well-t>elngj  to 
the  people  of  the  Americas  under  conditions 
of  freedom  and  respect  for  the  supreme  <llg- 
nlty  of  the  Individual. 

In  offering  his  10-point  program '  to 
Latin  America,  which  he  termed  "the  Al- 
liance for  Progress."  on  March  11,  1961, 
at  a  White  House  reception  to  Latin 
American  diplomats  and  Members  of 
Congress,  President  Kennedy  stated: 

Our  unfulfilled  task  is  to  demonstrate  to 
the  entire  world  that  man's  unsatisfied  ^- 
plratlon  for  economic  progress  and  sodlal 
Justice  can  best  be  achieved  by  freen^en 
working  within  a  framework  of  democratic 
Institutions.  { 

Please  note  that  President  Kennedy 
said,  In  what  was  deemed  an  epoch- 
making  address,  that  the  Allanza  could 
best  be  achieved  "within  the  framework 
of  democratic  institutions."  i 

He  continued :  | 

If  we  can  do  this  In  our  own  hemlsphei-e, 
and  for  our  own  people,  we  may  yet  realize 
the  prophecy  of  the  great  Mexican  patriot, 
Benito  Juarez,  that  "democracy  is  the  des- 
tiny of  futiire  humanity." 

Later  In  the  same  address  he  said: 
To  achieve  this  goal,  pollUcal  freedom  mi 
accompany  material  progress.  Our  Alliance 
for  Progress  Is  an  alliance  of  free  govern- 
ments, and  It  must  work  to  eliminate  tyranny 
from  a  hemisphere  In  which  It  has  no  right- 
ful place.  Therefore  let  us  express  o\ir  spe- 
cial friendship  to  the  people  of  Cuba  and  t|ie 
Dominican  Republic — and  the  hope  they  will 
soon  rejoin  the  society  of  freemen,  uniting 
with  us  In  our  common  effort.  i 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  as  we  all  knoV. 
that  unfortunately  the  people  of  Cuba 
have  not  yet  rejoined  the  society  of  free- 
men. They  still  groan  under  Castro  and 
his  Russian-supported  Communist  tyr- 
anny. 

In  Santo  Domingo,  however,  it  seemed, 
until  2  weeks  ago,  that  the  people  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  had  rejoined  the  so- 
ciety of  freemen.  The  military  tyrant 
and  Dictator  Trujillo  had  been  killed  over 
a  year  earlier;  and,  after  an  interim 
period  of  transition,  an  exemplary  elec- 
tion was  held — a  free  election  by  free- 
men; Juan  Bosch  was  elected  President, 
a  legislature  was  elected,  and  a  constitu- 
tion was  adopted.  j 

But  now  he  and  his  democratically 
elected  government  have  been  over- 
thrown by  a  military  junta,  by  the  same 
means  by  which  the  tyrant  Trujillo  camie 
Into  power  32  years  ago. 

Three  days  after  President  Kennedyls 
speech  in  which  he  stressed  the  import 
tance  of  the  framework  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions for  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
he  reemphaslzed  the  same  Idea  In  a  mes^ 
sage  in  which  he  asked  Congress  to  ap^ 
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propriate  $600  million  to  carry  out  this 
purpose  in  Latin  America. 

On  that  occasion,  on  March  14,  1961. 
he  said: 

The  Act  of  Bogoti  marks  a  historic  tinn- 
ing point  in  the  evolution  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  For  the  first  time  the  Ameri- 
can Nations  have  agreed  to  Join  In  a  massive 
cooperative  effort  to  strengthen  democratic 
institutions  through  a  program  of  economic 
development  and  social  progress. 

Then  he  reverted  to  the  importance  of 
political  democracy,  as  follows: 

The  people  of  Latin  America  are  the  In- 
heritors of  a  deep  belief  In  political  democ- 
racy and  the  freedom  of  man — a  sincere  faith 
that  the  best  road  to  progress  Is  freedom's 
road. 

Mr.  President,  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress is  today  at  the  crossroads.  If  the  ad- 
ministration again  weakens  and  does 
anything  other  than  use  all  the  means  at 
its  disposal — and  I  stress  the  words  "all 
the  means" — to  secure  the  restoration  of 
the  democratic  processes  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  and  in  Honduras.  It  might 
as  well  forget  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  Kennedy  administration  has  it  in 
its  power  to  restore  the  Dominican  peo- 
ple to  the  society  of  freemen. 

President  Kennedy  made  a  correct 
start  in  that  direction  by  withdrawing 
recognition  of  the  junta,  recalling  our 
Ambassador,  and  announcing  the  sus- 
pension of  economic  aid. 

There  is  gratifying  evidence  that  he 
will  hold  firm  in  the  announcement  re- 
ceived yesterday  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment which  states : 

We  view  the  recent  military  coups  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Honduras  with  the 
utmost  gravity.  The  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  representative  and  constitu- 
tional government  Is  an  essential  element  in 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Stable  and  effec- 
tive government,  responsive  to  the  popular 
will.  Is  a  critical  factor  in  the  attainment  of 
social  and  economic  progress. 

Under  existing  conditions  in  the  Dcwnln- 
ican  Republic  and  Honduras  there  is  no  op- 
portunity for  effective  collaboration  by  the 
United  States  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
or  for  normalization  of  diplomatic  relations. 
Accordingly,  we  have  stopped  all  economic 
and  military  aid  to  these  countries  and  have 
commenced  orderly  reassignment  of  the  per- 
sonnel Involved. 

For  if  the  administration  reverses  the 
splendid  pronouncements  about  the 
framework  of  democracy  when  President 
Kennedy  launched  the  inspired  idea  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  2V2  years  ago, 
it  will  itself  have  scuttled  the  program. 

As  22  Senators  pointed  out  in  a  tele- 
gram to  the  President  on  Wednesday, 
October  2.  mere  withdrawal  of  recogni- 
tion and  announcement  of  cessation  of 
foreign  aid  was  not  enough.  The  con- 
tinued presence  of  the  U.S.  personnel — 
diplomatic,  military.  Peace  Corps — in 
these  coimtries  would  serve  to  indicate 
that  these  announced  policies  were  only 
temporary.  There  are  still  other  meas- 
ures that  the  administration  could  adopt 
if  it  means  what  President  Kennedy  said 
when  he  launched  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress and  asked  Congress  to  appropriate 
$600  million  to  get  it  started. 

Events  of  the  past  year  and  especially 
those  of  the  past  weeks  indicate  clearly 
that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  in  grave 
danger  of   being  scuttled   by   military 


coups  against  democratically  constituted 
governments. 

However,  there  appears  to  be  an  omi- 
nous split  within  the  administration. 
For  on  Sunday  last  Mr.  Edwin  M.  Martin. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  sent  up  the  first  trial 
balloon  espousing  the  startling  doctrine 
that  we  must  not  grow  unduly  concerned 
when  an  illegal  military  junta  forcibly 
takes  over  and  throws  out  a  constitu- 
tionally elected  civil  government).  He 
enunciated  the  theory  that  there  are 
good  and  bad  juntas  and  that  we 
must  wait  and  see  whether  the  military 
juntas  which  took  over  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  an^  in  Honduras  are  good  or 
bad. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  the  semi- 
official leaks  from  official  sources  indi- 
cating a  feeling  on  the  part  of  some 
highly  placed  officials  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  that  the  time  has  come 
to  make  a  distinction  between  good  and 
bad  military  juntas. 

This  is  not  only  sheer  nonsense.  It  is 
a  gross  betrayal. 

Let  it  be  pointed  out  at  this  point  that 
in  the  long  troubled  history  of  Latin 
America  there  have  never  been  two  more 
clear-cut  instances  of  honest  elections 
and  of  democratic  regimes  overthrown 
by  military  juntas. 

The  election  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic was  just  that. 

In  Honduras.  President  Villeda  Mo- 
rales was  elected  6  years  ago  in  a  free  and 
honest  election  and  was  to  complete  his 
term  with  an  election  of  his  successor 
scheduled  for  October  12.  It  was  to 
prevent  this  election  of  a  President  who 
the  military  feared  might  cut  down  their 
privileges,  that  they  overthrew  him.  No 
formula  can  be  devised  to  rectify  this 
situation  other  than  the  restoration  as 
nearly  as  possible  of  the  status  that 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  overthrow. 

A  patchwork  of  promises  by  the  usurp- 
ers to  do  something  different  will  not 
meet  the  situation.    In  the  case  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  the  honest  election 
has  been  held.    The  junta  deposed  not 
only  the  President  and  Vice  President 
and  sent  them  into  exile  but  abolished 
the  constitution  and  the  legislature.    It 
would  be  unthinkable  for  our  adminis- 
tration to  have  any  truck  with   these 
usurping  outfits,  either  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  or  in  Honduras.    The  adminis- 
tration should  use  its  full  powers  to  in- 
sist that  the  ousted  officials  be  brought 
back  and  restored  to  office  and  that  the 
constitutional    process    be    restored    in 
the  case  of  the  Dominican  Republic  to 
serve  out  their  terms  under  the  consti- 
tution; and  in  the  case  of  Honduras  to 
permit  the  election  scheduled  for  Octo- 
ber 12  to  take  place.     This  should  be 
made  unmistakably  clear  to  the  usurp- 
ers. 

It  is  not  pertinent  for  those  who  seek 
to  palliate  the  military  overthrows  to 
point  to  weaknesses,  real  or  fancied,  in 
the  administration  that  was  overthrown. 
No  administration  is  perfect.  But  the 
irreducible  fact  is  that  the  administra- 
tions in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  in 
Honduras  were  honestly  elected.  If 
they  should  have  proved  or  should  prove 
so  unsatisfactory  that  the  people  who 
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elected  them  want  a  change,  there  are 
constitutional  ways  of  effecting  that 
change. 

Likewise,  almost  invariably  the  usurp- 
ers allege  that  the  administration  over- 
thrown is  either  Communist  or  infiltrat- 
ed by  Communists  or  soft  on  communism. 
It  happens  not  to  be  true  in  either  case. 
Nor  does  It  alter  the  fact  that  they  were 
elected  and  that  there  is  no  basis  for 
these  aUegations  in  the  case  of  the  Bosch 
and  Villeda  Morales  administrations. 

The  cm-rent  issue  of  the  Commonweal, 
for  October  11,  contains  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Caribbean  Failure."  It  states  that 
on  the  contrary  Bosch  was  'firmly  op- 
posed to  communism."  I  should  point 
out  that  the  Commonweal,  an  excellent 
journal  of  opinion,  represents  the  voice 
of  Catholic  laymen.  For  this  reason  its 
judgment  on  Bosch  and  the  situation  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  is  all  the  more 
significant  and  authoritative. 

I  shall  now  read  it: 

Once  again  the  U.S.  hopes  for  a  "show- 
case for  democracy"  have  gone  agllmmering 
In  Latin  America,  for  familiar  reasons  but 
with  less  cause  and  more  ominous  Implica- 
tions than  the  usual  military  takeover.  Juan 
Bosch's  regime,  the  first  to  be  freely  elected 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  in  32  years,  was 
to  be  the  elusive  shining  example  to  Latin 
America  and  a  countervailing  power  to  Cas- 
tro's Cuba  in  the  Caribbean.  Its  fall 
strengthens  Castro's  hand  and  deals  an- 
other blow  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress — al- 
ready reeling  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives decision  to  cut  nearly  a  billion  dollars 
from  its  1964  budget. 

Bosch  was  in  some  respects  a  mercurial 
leader  and  not  the  State  Department's  first 
choice  to  lead  the  Dominican  Republic  out 
of  the  Trujillo  era.  But  there  were  good 
grounds  for  hope.  Bosch  was  well-educated 
In  the  humanist  tradition,  almost  awesomely 
honest,  and  democratic  to  the  core.  By  the 
exigencies  of  a  delicate  situation,  and  by  tem- 
perament as  well,  he  did  not  gravitate  easily 
to  extremes.  Though  he  let  It  be  known  early 
that  he  preferred  his  policies  to  be  made 
In  Santo  Domingo  rather  than  In  Washing- 
ton, he  worked  closely  with  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  His  decision  to  "bury  the  past"  and 
avoid  an  all-out  purge  of  all  who  worked 
under  Trujillo  was  wise  and  practical.  In- 
deed. Boech  often  seemed  to  be  quite  In  the 
tradition  of  the  pragmatic  Yankee  politician 
with  his  eyes  fixed  more  firmly  on  the  Job 
to  be  done  than  on  the  hurts  of  the  past, 
whether  those  hurts  entered  the  political 
arena  under  anti-TruJUlo.  anti-Communist 
or  anti-American  banners.  Though  firmly 
opposed  to  conununlsm.  he  refused  to  move 
against  the  nation's  four  Communist  Parties 
on  the  grounds  that  In  a  democratic  society 
they  have  as  much  right  to  function  as  any 
other  party  as  long  as  they  obey  the  law. 
His  anticonununlsm,  though  he  might  not 
have  called  It  by  that  name,  did  not  Issue 
In  cheap  rhetoric  or  the  Jailing  of  domestic 
Communists,  but  in  the  vision  of  social 
reform  as  the  cement  of  a  stable  non-C(Mn- 
munlst  republic. 

In  short,  Bosch  possessed  a  rare  combina- 
tion of  assets,  which  makes  his  overthrow 
all  the  more  crushing.  Once  again  the  right, 
led  by  an  army  that  has  come  to  believe  it 
has  a  permanent  political  role  as  a  protector 
against  communism,  has  prevented  a  fledg- 
ling democratic  regime  from  moving  far 
enough  to  the  left  to  undercut  the  appeal 
of  communism  and  bring  stability  to  the  na- 
tion. And  once  again  the  umbrella  of  anti- 
communism  has  been  thrown  over  a  success- 
ful attempt  to  frustrate  a  sound  democratic 
antlcommunlsm  based  on  social  reforms. 


The  Dominican  coup  increases  the  pressure 
on  Romulo  Betancourt,  who  is  striving  to 
become  Venezuela's  first  freely  elected  Pres- 
ident to  step  down  after  a  complete  term  In 
office.  That  term  runs  until  December,  and 
the  attempts  to  bring  about  his  fall,  aided 
by  Castro,  can  be  expected  to  mount  In  com- 
inp  weeks.  Should  Betancourt  survive  the 
attempts  at  assassination  and  Insurrection, 
the  prestige  and  added  stability  of  the  fragile 
democratic  experiment  In  Venezuela  may  be 
considerable.  In  this  connection,  it  Is  very 
Interesting  to  note  the  attitude  of  much  of 
the  conservative  press  in  this  country.  In 
the  name  of  antlcommunlsm,  it  has  let  It 
be  known  that  It  thinks  Betancourt  must  go. 

Also,  a  most  illuminating  article  on 
the  background  to  the  takeover  by  the 
military  junta  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic appears  In  the  current  Issue  of  the 
New  Republic.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  by  Victor  Alba  entitled 
"Why  Bosch  Fell"  may  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESEDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Tuesday's  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Times  Herald  contains 
the  second  trial  balloon  espousing  the 
thesis  of  the  good  military  junta.  It  is 
carried  In  a  front  page  article  by  Mur- 
ray Marder.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  article,  as  well  as  the  critical 
editorial  in  the  same  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  be  reprinted  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Post  editorial 
rightly  points  out,  as  I  did  on  Monday, 
that  Assistant  Secretary  Martin's  "ani- 
madversions" are  likely  to  encourage 
more  military  coups  and  suggests  that 
Mr.  Martin  had  better  read  some  of  the 
speeches  President  Kennedy  made  dur- 
ing his  campaign  on  Latin  American  af- 
fairs, and  as  I  have  p>ointed  out,  after 
he  became  President,  when  he  launched 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Likewise,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  from  the  October  9  issue  of 
the  Washington  Post  by  Dan  Kurzman. 
headed  "UJS.  Arms,  Inaction  Helped — 
Naive  Honduran  Rule  Abetted  Military 
Plots,"  as  well  as  a  brilliant  satire  by 
Art  Buchwald  printed  Tuesday  In  the 
Washington  Post  entitled  "Somewhere  in 
Latin  America"  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  keystone  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  civilian  form  of  government 
giving  strength  and  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  individual  in  each  country. 
Under  this  thesis,  imder  no  circum- 
stances can  a  military  Junta  forcibly 
overthrowing  a  duly  constituted  civilian 
government  be  characterized  as  "good." 
The  two  trial  balloons  appearing  in  the 
press  within  3  days  have  ominous  over- 
tones.   If  adopted  as  the  official  admin- 


istration policy  this  doctrine  of  the 
"good"  illegal  military  takeover  will 
surely  spell  the  end  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  denounce — clearly  and  with- 
out ambiguity — this  unhealthy  doctrine 
and  to  serve  notice  on  each  and  every 
country  joined  with  us  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  that  the  United  States  will 
not  countenance  the  illegal  overthrow 
of  any  duly  constituted  government  in 
any  Latin  American  country  by  a  mili- 
tary coup.  The  time  to  speak  out  is 
now — tomorrow  may  be  too  late. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  was  the  in- 
spired idea  of  President  Kennedy.  It 
was  and  is  a  great  concept.  It  is,  as  I 
said  earlier,  at  the  cross  roads.  It  Is 
now  in  mortal  peril,  in  part  due  to  past 
vacillations  of  President  Kennedy's  own 
administration.  Now  he  alone  can  save 
it. 

KXHTBTT    1 

Wht  Bosch  Fklx 
(By  Victor  Alba) 

The  September  25  overthrow  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic's  first  constitutional  gov- 
ernment In  a  generation  was.  to  many  people, 
unexpected — but  It  shouldn't  have  been.  In 
each  of  my  three  visits  to  the  Island  during 
President  Juan  Bosch's  8  months  In  office. 
a  coup  d'  6tat  was  in  the  making. 

The  air  force,  TruJlUo's  pet  military  group, 
would.  It  was  assumed,  lead  the  takeover. 
On  one  occasion  Boech.  without  giving  In 
to  the  Insiirgents'  demands,  persuaded  them 
to  drop  their  plan — and  then  dismissed  the 
lieutenant  and  Castroite  priest  behind  it. 
The  other  two  times,  the  air  force  officials 
abandoned  their  plot  on  learning  that  U.S. 
warships  were  steaming  toward  Santo  Do- 
mingo. (They  had  probably  not  forgotten 
that,  on  the  fall  of  Trujillo.  when  the  air 
force  was  about  to  stage  a  coup,  it  was  the 
presence  of  VS.  ships  that  encouraged  the 
people  to  take  to  the  streets  and  head  It  off. 
At  that  time  the  Dominicans,  with  neither 
p>olltical  parties  nor  experience  In  the  politics 
of  an  open  society,  were  unprepared  to  do 
what  they  might  have  done  then — but  never 
again:  disarm  the  army,  which  had  been 
willing  to  submit  to  Trujlllo's  tyranny  for 
30  years  but  could  not  put  up  with  8  months 
of  a  constitutional  president's  administra- 
tion.) 

It  was  not  one  branch  of  the  armed  services 
but  aU  three,  together  with  the  police  force, 
that  finally  carried  out  the  coup.  Its  lead- 
er, at  least  for  piuT>oees  of  public  consump- 
tion, was  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Oen.  Vic- 
tor Vifias  Rom&n.  of  whom  Bosch  once  told 
me,  "I  believe  he's  loyal,  wants  stability  in 
the  country,  and  is  an  effective  counter- 
weight to  the  ambitions  of  his  fellow  officers." 

The  most  highly  regarded  of  the  Domini- 
cans exiled  under  Trujillo,  Bosch  was  the 
only  one  to  build  up  a  political  party  and  to 
hold  on  to  his  progressive,  democratic  beliefs. 
He  and  the  members  of  his  Dominican  Revo- 
lutionary Party  (PRD)  were  the  first  to  re- 
turn on  the  dictator's  death,  but  rather  than 
take  part  In  the  Intrigues  that  developed 
around  the  Council  of  State,  they  set  out 
to  shape  public  opinion,  to  strengthen  their 
party  organization,  and  to  teach  the  politi- 
cally unaware  Dominicans  what  a  political 
party  is.  Throughout  the  campaign.  Bosch 
was  accused  of  being  a  reactionary,  of  having 
pocketed  the  exiles'  funds  (in  all  the  years 
I  have  known  him.  he  has  lived  modestly ) . 
and  of  being  a  Communist.  Yet  he  won 
hands  down,  and  PRD  gained  control  of  both 
houses  In  the  legislature.  In  view  ot  the 
fact  that  the  elections  were  organized  by  the 
council  of  state,  which  Boech  charged  with 
fiscal  Irresponsibility,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  honesty  of  Bosch's  victory. 
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TXiar-CUkM    CITtZXM 

Yet,  from  tike  day  be  took  oAee.  the  pteel- 

dent  wa«  under  attack.  Not  a  aeries  oT  at- 
tacks, but  a  single,  coordinated,  systen^atlc 
attack.  A  leader  of  the  opposition,  tvbo 
claimed  to  be  of  the  left,  told  me  a  few  hturs 
after  the  Inaufuratlon.  •^Tomorrow  FIl  go 
after  him."  My  "why?"  was  answered  ^Ith, 
"You  surely  don't  think  we  can  have  the 
ma  wee  Bovemlag  ua." 

He  WM  right.  PRO  waa  the  party  of  the 
worker,  of  the  farmer,  of  the  man  In  the 
street,  not  of  the  politician  or  of  the  In- 
tellectual. For  the  first  time  In  the  Dor»ln- 
Ican  Republic  the  common  people  had  a  say 
in  the  gOTemment,  while  the  ruling  cMte 
found  IteeW  out  of  power.  Such  a  situation 
was  Intolerable. 

Bosch's  administration  was  not  a  spect^u- 
lar  sijoceas.     When  he  took  office  the  trfas- 
ury  was  In  the  red.  because,  in  order  to  win 
the  people's  support  in  the  forthcoming  elec- 
tions,  the   Council    of   SUte    that   followed 
TruJlUo  had  embarked  on  a   lavish  spe^id- 
Ing  program  that  had  to  be  paid  for  by'  Its 
successor.     Then     there     were     the     arihed 
forces — armed  but  without  the  slightest  re- 
gard   for   constitutional    government.     Tlien 
there  was  the  chtireh.  among  other  thltigs 
resentful  because  a  priest  who  had  accuised 
Bosch  of  being  a  Communist  during  the  cam- 
paign had  been  made  to  look  foolish  l^a 
television  debate  with  the  candidate.     And 
there  were  12  political  parties  besides  PttO. 
only  one  of  which,  the  NaUonal  Civic  Union, 
had  a  certain  amount  of  strength  but  no  ex- 
perience, and  all  of  which  were  determine^  to 
topple  the  government  by  a  short  cut;  tjiey 
were  too  Impatient  to  build  up  a  loyal  Op- 
position,   to    convince    the    voters    of    their 
views,  and   to  wait  for  the   next  elections. 
Add   to   this   the   scurrilous   attacks   agaihst 
the  president.  PRD's  loss  of  dynamism  sltice 
assuming  power,  and  the  lack  of  admlnlst^'a- 
tlve  training  among  many  office  holders,  and 
It  is  not  hard  to  see  why  the  government  ^as 
not  a  model  of  efficiency.     Yet  it  was  pl$n- 
nlng  broad  national  reforms — and  thus  M- 
surlng  the  military  coup  against  It. 

During  the  campaign  Boech  had  called 
for  reforms  in  the  Dominican  society,  wb^ch 
has  been  rl^dly  stratified.  At  the  top  ^e 
the  "first-class  citiaens."  as  they  call  thetn- 
selves.  who  hsve  always  been  Ln  contnol; 
descendants  of  Spaniards,  and  of  "hidalgos 
of  pure  blood,"  they  are  the  landholders  atid 
buslneaamen  who  speak  disparagingly  of 
"the  niggers."  The  middle  layer  of  Domin- 
ican society  Is  made  up  of  "second-class  citi- 
aens." also  descendants  of  Spaniards  but  qot 
of  the  purehlooded  hidalgos;  after  taklbg 
part  In  the  uprisings  of  a  century  of  con- 
stant struggle,  they  are  now  gaining  strength 
In  the  world  of  bvisiness  and  the  liberal  pgo- 
fesBlons.  At  the  bottom  Is  the  rest  of  the 
population — farmers,  small  shopkeepers,  d»y 
laborers,  and  white-collar  workers-^the 
"third-  to  tenth-class  citiaens."  There  Is 
neither  communication  nor  mobility  among 
the  castes.  (Trujlllo  was  himself  "second- 
class"  and  never  able  to  become  "first-class," 
but  he  was  supported  by  the  top  caste  bp- 
cause  he  served  Its  ends.) 

Among  the  other  measures  that  Boa«fa 
advocated  waa  one  that  touched  on  the  vitaa 
issue  of  the  dlfl>08ltlon  of  the  ex-dicUtofs 
property.  He  thought  the  state  should, 
through  autonomous  agencies,  administer 
the  Trujillo  family's  property  that  the  staie 
had  attached  on  the  eaudillo's  death — hold- 
ings that  make  up  at  least  SO  percent  of  U|e 
naUon's  economy.  And,  of  course,  he  talked 
about  agrarian  reform. 

Alongside  the  small  properttoe  in  certatn 
parts  of  the  country,  there  hare  existed  two 
kln<ti  of  large  estates :  those  belonging  to  the 

Tru>»ilos — modern     and      nMchanlzed and 

thoee  belonging  to  a  handful  at  large  land- 
owners who  carved  their  eetatsa  and  phuit«- 
tlons  out  of  public  or  abandoned  praptrtr. 
(As  recently  as  a  few  months  ago,  a  lawy^ 


and  «s-preeidential  candidate  under  Trtijillo 
was  adding  to  his  holdings  by  traveling 
around  the  oountry  in  a  truck  loaded  with 
barbed  wire  and  fencing  in  and  labeling  as 
"private  property"  aU  the  unclaimed  land  he 
came  acroes.) 

The  state  owns  500,000  hectares  of  land, 
taken  over  from  the  Trujlllos,  who.  in  turn, 
had  taken  them  from  the  state  or  from  pri- 
vate owners,  and  large  landowners  have  an- 
other 62.600  hectares.  The  first-class 
citizens  naturally  did  not  welcome  the  pros- 
pect of  an  agrarian  reform,  even  though  the 
lands  to  be  distributed  under  Bosch's  pro- 
gram were  to  be  those  that  are  unoccupied, 
belonging  either  to  the  state  or  not  under 
cultivation;  they  were  even  less  enthusiastic 
at  being  deprived  of  power  for  the  first  time 
in  the  country's  history.  Besides,  they 
wanted  to  buy  up  Trujlllo's  property  cheaply 
for  themselves. 

That  the  first-class  citizens  would  favor 
the  overthrow  of  Bosch  at  any  cost  was  thus 
a  foregone  conclusion,  and  that  they  would 
win  same  military  support,  probable.  The 
question  was  whether  the  government  would 
be  able.  In  time,  to  give  new  Impetus  to  the 
PRD,  to  get  the  reforms  underway  to  the 
point  where  they  could  not  be  rolled  back, 
and  to  retain  the  support  of  the  United 
States.  Bosch's  government  had  strong 
backing  from  Washington  up  to  the  end,  but 
It  failed  In  the  other  two  objectives.  It 
failed  out  of  fear  that  if  the  masses  were 
marshaled  behind  the  PRD  and  Bosch,  or  If 
the  reforms  got  a  real  start,  the  military 
would  uke  over.     It  was  a  vicious  circle. 

THI  snrLED  OPPOSmOK 
The  first-class  citizens  found  a  way  of 
breaking  the  circle  In  their  favor  by  spread- 
ing word  that  Boech  was  a  Communist.  No- 
body believed  the  story,  because  the  presi- 
dent's record  was  clear.  But  he  did  refuse 
to  outlaw  three  Communist  groups,  as  he 
had  been  asked  by  the  military  and  by  the 
opposition  (they  had  never  made  such  a 
demand  of  Trujillo.  when  In  1946  and  1961 
the  dictator  allowed  the  Communists  free- 
dom of  action;  one  of  Bosch's  first  acts,  on 
assuming  the  presidency  had  been  to  dis- 
miss a  nxmiber  of  Castroltes  whom  the 
council  of  state  put  in  key  positions) . 

Not  a  few  U.S.  newspapermen,  used  to 
getting  Information  from  first-class  Domini- 
cans who,  under  Trujillo.  were  the  only  ones 
who  could  talk  to  them,  believed  their  old 
Informers  and  asserted  that  Boech  was  In- 
deed surrounded  by  Conununlsta. 

Why  did  Boaeh  refuse  to  go  after  the 
Communists  and  Castroltes?  First,  he  tokl 
me.  because  they  were  within  the  law;  if 
they  were  outlawed,  they  would  wage  guer- 
rilla warfare  from  the  hills,  and.  In  order 
to  defeat  them,  the  military  would  Insist  on 
a  siispenslon  of  constitutional  guarantees 
and,  along  with  them,  of  the  reforms.  Sec- 
ond, because  sharp  divisions  were  arising 
among  international  communism.  Castroism, 
and  the  Dominican  Communists,  and  prose- 
cuting the  three  local  organizations  ( none  of 
them  very  strong)  would  help  unite  the 
Communist  movement. 

Bosch  never  attempted  to  stop  the  vitriolic 
attacks  against  his  policies,  nor  did  he  hold 
out  favors  to  his  opponents  who  were  al- 
ways ready  to  accept  them.  He  declared  no 
state  of  siege  and  jailed  no  one  for  political 
reasons.  Yet  every  day  the  newspapers  and 
radio  stations,  not  a  single  one  of  them  on 
Bosch's  side,  repeated  the  cry  that  "the  gov- 
ernment has  stifled  the  voice  of  the  op- 
position." 

Boacb  had  faith — apparently  too  much — 
In  the  commonaense  of  his  countrymen 
and  in  the  belief  that  even  his  enemies 
would  see  that  he  was  acting  in  good  faith. 
But  It  was  precisely  because  they  saw  It.  and 
realized  that  If  the  President  remained  In 
office  a  year  or  two  the  Dominican  Republic 
would  no  longer  be  their  private  property, 
that  the  "flrat'Claas'*  dtlasns  swayed  a  haxMl- 


ful  of  priests  and  military  officers  to  their 
side  and  turned  them  against  tt»e  constitu- 
tional government. 

What  will  be  the  consequences  of  Bosch's 
overthrow?  For  the  country,  disastrous. 
Democrats  will  loee  faith  In  elected  govern- 
ment as  a  means  of  carr]rlng  out  reforms. 
The  masses  will  be  more  Impatient  and  more 
suscepUble  to  demagogy.  And  when,  some 
day.  a  constitutional  regime  Is  restored, 
things  win  be  even  worse  than  when  Bosch 
took  over.  For  the  military  has  played  Into 
the  hands  of  the  very  people  It  claims  to  be 
defeating  (the  same  people  who  received 
favored  treatment  from  the  Council  of  State, 
when  it  was  in  power) ,  giving  them  a  chance 
to  proclaim  that  social  reform  cannot  be 
carried  out  gradually  and  democratically  In 
Latin  America  but  must  be  accomplished 
quickly  and  by  force.  The  United  States  will 
also  come  in  for  criticism,  even  though  tMs 
time  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  coup, 
and  US  policies  in  the  hemisphere  will  suf- 
fer another  setback. 

Much  of  the  ground  that  Castro  and  Khru- 
shchev lost  in  Latin  America  during  the 
Cuban  crisis  of  October  1063,  can  now  be  re- 
gained, thanks  to  the  intransigence  of  a  few 
thousand  Dominicans  who  are  unwilling  to 
stop  living  oir  3  million  of  their  countrymen. 

ExHiBrr    2 

(From   the  Washington   Post.   Oct.  8,    1963) 

Latin   Polict    DxraNEK   Ban«G8   Aobxd 

Discoao 

(By  Murrey  Marder) 

The  Kennedy  administration's  efforts  to 
Justify  Its  Latin  American  policy  In  the  face 
of  a  series  of  military  coups  took  on  added 
dimension  yesterday — and  discord. 

A  high-ranking  official  said  that  the  large 
number  of  fiedgling  democracies  that  have 
developed  in  Latin  America  in  the  last  few 
years  have  meant  there  are  more  vulnerable 
governments  in  office. 

With  these  young  democracies  attempting 
social  and  economic  reforms,  he  said,  ten- 
sions have  been  intensified,  and  the  old  order 
Is   fighting    to  retain    Its   prerogatives. 

The  official  said  in  a  background  discussion 
of  foreign  policy  that,  in  a  comparative  sense, 
the  kind  oi  military  coups  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  last  2  years  represent  "progress. " 

The  progress,  he  said,  la  reflected  by  the 
fact  that  in  recent  military  takeovers,  the 
Latin  military  regimes  have  been  more  civi- 
lized than  their  predecesaors.  Instead  of 
old-style  dictatorial  methods,  the  official 
said,  the  new  regimes  recognize  a  responsi- 
bility to  the  people  and  a  necessity  to  re- 
turn to  constitutional  government. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  United  SUtes 
favors  or  condones  military  coups,  the  offi- 
cial emphasized.  But  he  said  the  changing 
pattern,  nevertheless,  represents  a  gain  dur- 
ing a  transition  stage  of  pain,  difficulty  and 
turmoil  In  altering  historic  patterns. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  background  con- 
ference the  official  could  not  be  Identified. 
But  the  views  were  an  amplification  of  the 
policy  expressed  In  public  on  Sunday  by 
Edwin  M.  Martin.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Inter-American  Affairs.  In  discussing 
military  coups,  Martin  said  that  some  have 
produced  beneficial  results  in  Argentina, 
Peru,  and  elsewhere:  he  said  democracy  can- 
not be  Imposed  by  flat. 

ALLIANCE    UNDEKCtrr 

Senator  Watne  Morsi,  Democrat,  of  Ore- 
gon, yesterday  criticized  Martin's  argiunent 
and  rationale,  charging  that  It  "undercuts 
and  destroys  the  entire  premise  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress." 

Martin  has  done  Just  what  he  denied  do- 
ing, "delivered  an  apology  for  military  coups 
and  'strong-man'  rule  in  Latin  America." 
charged  Moasz.  who  is  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  on 
Latin  America. 
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The  Martin  policy,  said  Moasx,  would  be  a 
throwback  to  1967  policy:  "When  UJ3.  sup- 
port of  Fascist  governments  caused  millions 
of  Latin  Americans  to  look  to  Fidel  Castro 
instead  of  to  the  United  States  for  deliverance 
from  poverty  and  violent  repression." 

RESULTS    FAR    FSOM    IN 

Morse  said  that  "even  In  the  best  of  cases" 
cited  by  Martin,  Peru  and  Argentina,  "the 
results  are  far  from  In."  Morse  said  that 
in  Guatemala,  which  Martin  mentioned, 
"there  does  not  even  appear  to  be  any  elec- 
tion In  sight."  nor,  similarly,  "does  there  ap- 
pear to  be  any  return  to  constitutional 
processes  In  sight  In  Ecuador." 

Even  so,  "these  are  the  exceptions,"  said 
Morse,  "and  Mr.  Martin  does  not  mention 
the  general  rule"  that  the  more  conamon 
result  Is  that  the  longer  military  regimes 
stay  In  power,  the  "more  rigid"  and  "more 
cjmlcal"  they  become. 

"We  should  have  It  clearly  understood 
from  the  officials  In  charge  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can affairs,"  said  Morse,  "that  the  military 
faction  that  seizes  power  in  Latin  America 
iB.  in  the  same  stroke,  taking  its  country 
out  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  so  far  as 
U.S.  economic  and  military  aid  are  con- 
cerned." 

bees  smokx  scaxxN 

All  U.S.  aid  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  Hondturas  has  been  suspended,  and  the 
aid  missions  recalled.  But  Moaaz  said  yes- 
terday, "One  can  only  assume  that  Mr.  Mar- 
tin has  laid  down  the  typical  diplomatic 
smoke  screen  of  shoulder-shrugging  prelimi- 
nary to  recognition  and  aid  to  the  new  dic- 
tatorships of  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Honduras." 

But  Informed  sources  last  night  said  that 
officials  of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment are  urging  the  administration  to 
make  a  very  tough  stand  on  withholding 
aid  to  the  two  covmtrles.  as  a  warning  to 
others. 

There  have  been  claims  In  both  the  Do- 
minican Republic  and  Honduras  that  a 
dominant  reason  for  the  military  coups  there 
was  what  has  been  called  a  dangerous  soft- 
ness of  the  constitutional  regimes  on  com- 
munism. But  American  official  sources  said 
that  in  neither  case  was  that  the  true  ma- 
jor reason  for  the  coups,  which  also  Involved 
mixtures  of  military,  political,  and  economic 
opposition  and  desire  to  maintain  threatened 
positions  of  privilege. 

(From  the  Washington  Poet,  Oct.  8,  1963] 

ItBCOMMENDED   RXADINO 

Assistant  Secretary  Martin's  animadver- 
sions about  the  difficulties  of  democratic 
governments  In  Latin  America,  on  the  no- 
bility of  some  of  the  military  regimes  that 
have  had  to  liquidate  them,  and  on  the  in- 
ability of  the  United  States  to  do  an3rthlng 
about  It — In  any  case — are  not  likely  to 
prevent  more  military  coups.  They  are  more 
likely  to  encourage  them. 

Those  who  speak  for  this  country  ought  to 
be  saying  that  we  will  not  deal  with  uncon- 
stitutional regimes,  that  we  prefer  even  in- 
efficient elected  governments  to  the  most 
competent  military  government.  It  Is  one 
of  the  weaknesses  of  elective  systems  that 
they  occasionally  turn  up  an  administration 
that  Is  riddled  with  nepotism,  reeking  with 
privilege,  saddled  with  graft,  and  crippled 
by  sheer  Incompetence.  When  that  hap- 
pens, the  citizens  ought  to  turn  to  the  con- 
stitutional means  of  providing  a  legal  al- 
ternative at  the  first  opportunity.  They 
ought  not  turn  to  a  military  regime  for  an 
instant  remedy. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  truth  about  Latin 
America's  past  In  Secretary  Martin's  re- 
marks. But  this  administration  was  going  to 
change  the  bad  old  past  of  military  dictator- 
ships. It  was  not  to  be  an  administration 
that  looked  with  complacency  and  resigna- 
tion on  military  coups. 


Before  the  election,  Mr.  Kennedy  said  that 
this  country  should  "strengthen  the  cause 
of  freedom  throu^iout  all  Latin  America"; 
tliat  we  should  not  allow  Latin  America  to 
be  "\insure  of  our  stand  on  native  dictators 
as  well  as  Communist  dictators";  that  we 
ought  to  "make  the  American  Revolution 
the  chief  Import  of  Latin  America";  that  our 
policy  in  Latin  America  should  "precede 
events  and  not  follow  them";  that  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  "lacked  the  leadership 
and  the  vigor  to  act";  that  "we  ought  to 
eliminate  all  despotism  In  Latin  America"; 
that  we  have  let  Latin  Americans  think  we 
are  "more  Interested  in  stable  regimes  than 
free  governments;  more  interested  In  fight- 
ing against  communism  than  In  fighting  for 
freedom." 

The  President  made  some  good  speeches 
about  Latin  American  affairs,  during  the 
campaign.  Assistant  Secretary  Martin  ought 
to  read  them. 


Exhibit  3 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  9, 1963] 

U.S.    Abms,    Inaction    Hklpxd — ^Naivk    Hon- 

OUBAN  Role  Abetted  MiLrrAXT  Plots 

( By  Dan  Kurzman ) 

Teoucioalpa,  HoMmTBAS,  October  8. — The 
military  coup  that  overthrew  the  democratic 
government  of  Honduras  last  Thursday  was 
rooted,  like  most  Latin  American  coups,  in 
military  ambition,  rightist  greed,  govern- 
ment naivete  and  VS.  indecision. 

These  factors.  In  potent  combination,  made 
a  coup  inevitable.  Under  the  deposed  regime 
of  President  Ramon  VUleda  Morales,  the 
military  enjoyed  a  constitutional  position 
perhaps  unique  In  the  world.  It  was  not 
directly  resp>onslble  to  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Oovernment,  but  only  to  Itself  and, 
in  limited  degree,  to  the  legislature. 

Military  leaders  were  jealous  of  their  au- 
tonomy and  feared  that  they  would  lose  It 
after  elections  that  were  scheduled  for  later 
this  month.  The  presidential  candidate  of 
VUleda  Morales  Liberal  Party,  Modesto  Rojas 
Alvarado,  was  strongly  favored  to  win,  and 
the  military  was  convinced  that  he  would 
seek  to  reduce  Its  power. 

That  RoJas  would  do  just  that,  appeared. 
In  military  eyes,  to  be  reflected  In  the  refusal 
of  the  VUleda  Morales  government  to  let  the 
army  supervise  the  elections  In  accordance 
with  the  constitution. 

Ironically,  the  United  States,  which  tried 
to  discourage  the  coup,  Is  to  a  considerable 
degree  responsible  for  having  paved  the  way 
for  It.  In  1964,  the  Honduran  Army  was 
weak,  disunlfied,  and  severely  lacking  In 
political  Influence.  But  with  the  pro-Com- 
munist Ouatemalan  regime  of  Oen.  Jacobo 
Arbenz  consolidating  its  power,  the  United 
States  poured  arms  into  neighboring  Hon- 
duras for  use  by  Guatemalan  Oen.  Castillo 
Armas,  who  eventuaUy  Invaded  his  Red- 
controlled  country  and  ousted  Arbenz. 

But  In  order  to  disguise  this  interference 
In  Guatemala's  Internal  affairs,  the  United 
States  signed  a  mUltary  assistance  treaty  with 
Honduras  which  called  for  the  Importation 
of  the  arms,  as  a  bjrproduct.  Ttxe  treaty  also 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  strong 
Honduran  army.  Col.  Oewaldo  Lop>e8  Arel- 
lano, became  chief  of  the  armed  forces,  a  job 
from  which  he  finaUy  catapiUted  Into  his 
present  position  as  head  of  the  mUltary 
government. 

UntU  the  very  day  of  the  coup,  the  United 
States  was  a  helping  friend,  as  attested  by 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  handclasp  emblems 
painted  on  mUltary  trucks  that  have  carried 
political  prisoners  to  JaU  since  the  ooup. 

reds.  CORaXn>TIOM  blaicko 

In  an  Interview,  Lopez  said  that  corrup- 
tion and  Communist  Infiltration  In  the  gov- 
ernment were  factors  In  the  coup,  but  he 
made  It  dear  that  the  threat  to  the  army's 
position  was  the  principal  element. 


Like  most  modem  Latin  American  military 
leaders  today,  he  does  not  appear  to  oppose 
democracy  as  such.  He  Is  only  opposed  to 
it  in  the  measure  that  It  endangers  mUltary 
Influence  and  privUeges. 

Nor  was  the  miUtary  Immune  to  efforts  by 
rightist  polltlcans,  mainly  of  the  Nationalist 
Party,  to  exaggerate  these  dangers  for  their 
own  purposes. 

The  rightists  were  horrified  by  Liberal 
Party  attempts  to  push  through  "communis- 
tic" social  and  economic  reforms.  Most  Hon- 
duran biislnessmen  favored  a  coup  and  their 
sentiment  was  shared  by  U.S.  businessmen 
here. 

"Maybe  now  things  will  be  more  efficient," 
a  representative  of  one  American  firm  said. 

Significantly,  the  buUdup  of  the  armed 
forces  with  American  aid  was  started  under 
and  nurtured  by  a  Nationalist  Party  re- 
gime— a  fact  that  the  Nationalists  have  not 
let  military  leaders  forget. 

If  the  mUltary  lacks  comprehension  of 
democracy,  democratic  leaders  api>ear  to 
have  been  equally  Ignorant  of  the  realities 
of  military  power.  Rodas.  like  President 
Juan  Bosch  of  the  Dominican  RepubUc,  who 
was  ousted  In  a  slmUar  coup  2  weeks  ago, 
virtually  dared  the  mUltary  to  take  action. 

CIVIL  OTTARO  WAS  IS8T7K 

With  incredible  naivete,  Rodas,  in  his  cam- 
paign speeches,  constantly  emphasized  that. 
as  president,  be  would  build  up  the  strength 
of  the  ClvU  Guard,  presumably  a  Liberal 
Party  police  arm,  at  the  army's  expense. 
This  force  was  created  by  ViUeda  Morales  in 
1959  as  a  counterpoint  to  the  army  when  it 
was  suspected  that  the  latter,  particularly 
becavise  of  Its  autonomous  nature,  could  not 
be  trusted. 

Unlike  Venezuelan  President  Romulo 
Betancourt.  the  Honduran  leaders  would  not 
compromise  with  the  military. 

In  view  of  these  factors,  anything  the 
United  States  might  have  done  short  of 
using  force,  may  have  been  futUe.  Neverthe- 
less, many  observers  here  think  the  tough 
statement  issued  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  announcing  severance  of  diplomatic 
and  economic  relations  apparently  for  a  pro- 
longed period,  was  much  too  long  In  coming. 

U.S.  officials  here  tried  to  persuade  the 
military  not  to  launch  a  coup,  but,  handi- 
capped by  the  examples  of  America's  "soft" 
action  after  other  coups,  particularly  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  It  was  hard  to  convince 
the  army  leaders  that  the  United  States 
meant  business. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  8,   1963] 

SoifzwHEEz  IN  Latin  America 

(By  Art  Buchwald) 

"Colonel  Henriques,  it's  time  for  a  ooup." 

"Already,  general?  We  only  had  elections 
last  week." 

"Exactly.  We've  given  them  a  fair  chance 
and  obviously  they  faUed." 

"That's  true,  general.  They  had  their 
opporttmlty  and  they  didn't  know  what  to 
do  with  It.  It  was  the  same  last  year.  We 
gave  them  free  elections  and  the  next  thing 
we  knew  the  politicians  were  running  the 
country." 

"Let  this  be  a  lesson  to  you,  colonel. 
Every  time  the  civilians  get  in  they  let  the 
opposition  leaders  out  of  jaU,  lift  newspaper 
censorship,  and  start  screaming  for  land 
reform." 

"Not  to  mention  that  they  want  the  rich 
people  to  pay  taxes." 

"Well,  colonel,  we  must  start  planning. 
Call  the  air  force  and  navy  and  tell  them 
what  we're  up  to  jxist  In  case  the  president 
reaches  them  before  we  arrest  him." 

rxn  ON   BOTATINO  BASIS 

"I  think  well  have  to  give  the  air  force  a 
role  In  the  junta,  general.  The  last  time  they 
were  very  angry  that  they  didnt  get  a  Job. 
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General  rernaoclez  told  me  If  he  wasn't  In- 
cluded In  the  next  coup  he  vould  refute  to 
nj  the  president  into  exile." 

"Then  well  eend  him  bj  ahlp." 

"The  navy  also  told  me  they  wanted  a 
roie." 

"Dammit,  colonel,  you  can't  have  a  doup 
if  you  let  everyone  Into  the  junta.  What  did 
they  teach  you  at  the  military  academy  any- 
way7- 

"Im  sorry.  What  should  I  tell  Oenteral 
Fernandes?  " 

"Tell  him  the  air  force  can  organize !  the 
next  coup  after  this  one." 

"And  the  navy?" 

"Tell  them  they  have  the  next  coup  sifter 
the  air  force.    Well  do  it  on  a  routing  basis." 


L 


rr's  TKZ  szDs — acatk 

"Tee,  elr.  Now  I  think  we  better  dUw 
np  some  kind  of  excuse  for  the  coup.  tThe 
United  States  la  supporting  this  Oov^m- 
ment." 

"Ah.  it's  good  you  remembered  that.  We'll 
say  the  coup  was  necessary  because  the 
Communists,  paid  by  Castro,  planned  to 
take  over  the  Government." 

"We  said  that  the  last  time,"  the  colonel 
•ays. 

"So  well  say  it  again.  We  will  say  ttiat 
as  soon  as  we  clear  the  Communlstfl  ou|  of 
office  well  hold  free  elecUons. " 

"Do  you  think  theyll  buy  it?" 

"They  have  every  other  time.  At  llrst 
theyll  be  upaet.  but  theyll  get  over  It.  tell 
the  CIA  what  we're  up  to  so  they  can  notify 
their  people  In  Washington  in  advance  of 
the  coup.  In  that  way  the  CIA  will  be  v»ry 
grateful  to  us  because  they  had  the  inllor 
mation  flrst." 

"General,  you're  a  genius." 

HOnsa    AKBESTS    au.    SET 

"Colonel,  when  you  have  been  in  and  iut 
of  Juntas   as  long  as  I  have,  theee  thitigs 
oome  naturally.     Also  we  must  arrange  with 
Quada  Sierra  to  move   their  troops  to  iur 
border  so  we  can  claim  we're  being  threitt- 
•ned   from  without  and  can   ask   for  qew 
mUitary  equipment.     I  hate  to  eurroimd  the 
PreaHlentlHl  Palace  in  those  rusty  old  tanJis." 
"Would  Quada  Sierra  do  it  for  us?" 
"Why  not?     We  did  it  for   them."       i 
"Tea.  air.     How  many  house  arrests  do  jiou 
want  to  aaake?" 

"Let's  see.  The  Cabinet,  the  leadsa  of 
tHe  poUtlcal  partlea.  the  vuHvarslty  stixlaiMa. 
and  the  palace  guard.  I  think  we  should 
arrest  about  600.  and  then  w  can  have  an 
amnesty  for  Christmas." 

"The  families  will  be  so  grateful." 
"I  guess  that  win  be  an.  colonel.    I  h^ve 
to  start  wcn-klng  on  my  proclamation  speetti. 
"Fourscore  and  7  weeks  ago." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  yield  with  pleas- 
ure. T 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  express  my 
complete  approval  of  every  comment  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  made  in  his 
brilliant  address. 

I  assm^  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Piioxmirb]  that  I  would 
not  interrupt  at  any  length  at  this  time, 
and  I  shall  wait  mitU  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  had  time  to  present  his 
position  on  the  pending  bill  before  I  dis- 
cuss this  subject  at  length.  I  told  hitn 
that  now  I  would  take  only  a  minute  er 
two  to  reinforce  what  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  said. 

This  momincr  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  I  notified  the  Secretafy 
of  State  that  I  would  be  answering  the 
apologists  at  the  State  Depwtment  for 
mlhUry  Juntas  in  a  speech  I  Intend  to 
deliTcr  later  this  afternoon.     It  is  wrtl 


that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  served 
further  notice  on  the  State  Department 
that  Its  line  on  Latin  America  is  not  going 
to  be  bought  by  a  good  many  SenatOTs. 
Not  only  is  the  Alliance  for  Pro^ss  at 
the  crossroads;  but  also,  in  my  judgment. 
American  foreign  policy  is  at  the  cross- 
roads. 

As  I  indicated  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
this  morning,  I  do  not  wish  to  read  any 
more  statements  in  the  press  given  by 
so-called  high  spokesmen  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Talk  about  managed 
news.  So-called  top  secret  meetings 
are  held  over  there  with  newspapermen. 
Why  the  newspapermen  go  to  them  I  do 
not  know.  I  do  not  know  why  represent- 
atives of  a  free  press  would  walk  into  a 
conference  and  then  have  to  report  that 
they  were  spoken  to  only  by  high  spokes- 
men. 

I  made  clear  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
this  morning  that,  if  they  have  any  an- 
swer. I  would  like  to  Itnow  whether 
what  I  read  in  the  press  is  the  answer 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  of  Mar- 
tin. Ball,  Bell,  or  someone  else. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  that  sub- 
ject later  this  afternoon.  I  completely 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Alaska  that 
the  free  world  has  its  eyes  on  us.  to 
determine  whether  we  are  to  engage  in 
some  more  hypocrisy  in  American  pol- 
icy, and  whether  we  shall  find  an  apolo- 
getic way  of  supporting  military  junta 
overthrows  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

As  I  said  to  the  Secretary  of  State  this 
morning,  "I  am  interested  in  seeing  what 
you  will  bring  out  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. It  is  not  enough  to  bring  out 
an  ambassador." 

I  also  pointed  out  to  him  that  the 
great  briefing  we  received  by  Martin  and 
Martin  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee the  other  day.  in  my  Judgment, 
was  the  most  unsatisfactory  briefing  on 
foreign  policy  to  which  I  have  listened 
from  the  State  Department  in  my  many 
years  of  service  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  If  that  is  an  example  of 
what  we  will  get  out  of  briefings  as  to 
American  foreign  policy  to  Latin  Ameri- 
ca, the  sooner  that  policy  goes  down  the 
drain  the  better,  and  the  sooner  we  get 
new  leadership  in  regard  to  foreign  pol- 
icy in  the  State  Department  the  better. 

I  hasten  to  add,  when  I  say  that,  that  I 
do  not  refer  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
I  have  great  confidence  In  the  Secretary 
of  State.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  too  often  catches  up  on 
things  after  the  fact  because  he  is  not 
notified  before  the  fact  as  to  what  is 
going  on.  This  dedicated  public  servant. 
Dean  Rusk,  has  been  working  hard  on 
another  front  seeking  to  protect  the  best 
interests  of  this  country  in  his  confer- 
ences and  negotiations  with  Russia  and 
In  his  conferences  with  other  diplomats. 
I  fear  that  what  has  happened  in  Latin 
America  Is  that  it  has  gotten  away  from 
the  Secretary  of  State.  I  plead  with 
him  to  see  to  it  that  he  finds  out  what 
is  going  on  In  the  State  Department  In 
regard  to  Latin  America. 

I  say  this  for  now — and  I  shall  have 
xm)re  to  say  later  this  afternoon.  I  have 
the  answer  few  Martin  and  Martin.  The 
free  world  wants  to  know  whether  as 


an  American  policy  we  are  withdrawing 
from  the  Dwnlnican  Republic  and  from 
Honduras,  or  only  play  acting.  We 
must  bring  out  not  only  the  Ambassador 
and  the  military  mission  and  the  eco- 
nomic mission,  but,  as  I  said  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  this  morning,  we  must 
bring  out  the  Peace  Corps.  The  Peace 
Corps  is  probably  closer  to  the  situation 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  than  any 
other  group  of  American  ambassadors 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  If  we  bring 
out  the  Peace  Corps,  lor  the  first  time 
the  people  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
will  know  that  we  mean  business  in  op- 
position to  military  dictators. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this 
apology  of  Martin  the  other  day— in 
respect  to  a  statement  that  came  out  of 
the  State  Department  which  I  under- 
stand can  be  attributed  to  him— to  the 
effect  that  we  may  work  out  some  con- 
stitutional return,  that  it  may  not  be 
Bosch  but  it  may  be  some  other  constitu- 
tional officer  within  the  membership  of 
the  old  administration,  and  that  we  may 
support  the  effort  to  place  them  back  in 
power. 

That  is  a  play  on  words.  That  is  a 
subterfuge.  If  we  do  that  with  the  mil- 
itary Junta  still  in  power,  the  so-called 
constitutional  officer  will  be  a  stooge  and 
a  front. 

Later  this  afternoon  I  shall  discuss  an 
article  published  in  this  afternoon's 
Star,  as  to  the  reactions  to  the  Martin 
line  in  Caracas  today.  Free  nations  in 
Latin  America,  free  governments  in  Lat- 
in America,  are  trembling  in  their  boots 
today  because  they  do  not  know  whether 
the  Martin  line  or  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress commitments  are  the  present  pro- 
gram of  the  U.S.  State  Department.  We 
went  into  the  Alliance  for  Progress  on 
the  pledge  that  we  are  going  to  sup- 
port constitutionid  governments  hi  Latin 
America.  When  constitutional  govern- 
ments are  destroyed  by  military  juntas— 
and  the  sad  fact  is,  as  was  pointed  out 
in  this  mornings  Post,  by  men  trained 
by  the  American  military— there  is  de- 
stroyed the  opportunity  to  develop  con- 
stitutional democracies  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

So  I  say  to  my  admhiistratlon.  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin 
American  Affsdrs,  "You  must  cut  the 
cord  completely  and  make  clear  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  to  Honduras 
that  there  will  be  no  aid  of  any  kind 
or  description." 

I  shall  answer  later  this  afternoon  the 
apology  and  ahbi  and  rationalization  of 
Martin  and  Company  in  the  State  De- 
partment, that  that  policy  might  play 
Into  the  hands  of  the  Communists,  for  it 
is  the  State  Department  today  that  is 
playing  into  the  hands  of  Communists 
tn  Latin  America  by  giving  the  Impres- 
sion that  they  may  in  the  near  future 
support  mDitary  juntas  on  the  ground. 
According  to  Martin,  there  are  good  and 
bad  mUitary  juntas.  Imagine  such  a 
statement  coming  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment— ^that  there  can  be  a  good  military 
junta,  overthrowing  a  constitutional 
form  of  government.  In  defiance  of  the 
United  States,  set  up  through  the  lips  of 
the  United  States  when  the  Alliance  for 
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Progress  was  established.     It  does  not 
make  any  sense. 

I  will  not  support  such  a  policy.  I 
warn  the  administration  that  there  are 
millions  of  Americans  who  are  not  going 
to  support  it,  because  the  American  tax- 
payers are  "fed  up"  with  pouring  out 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  into  so- 
called  foreign  aid  when  it  results,  in  the 
last  analysis,  in  aiding  the  threat  of  com- 
munism, and  not  stopping  the  threat 
of  communism,  because  when  military 
regimes  are  built  up,  and  democratic 
governments  are  sacrificed,  the  way  is 
paved  for  a  Communist  revolution. 

Mr.  QRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  I  wonder  whether 
he  noted,  in  one  of  the  trial  balloons, 
attempts  to  suggest  that  a  different 
policy  was  indicated,  that  there  may  be 
some  justification  for  the  junta,  because 
the  people  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
did  not  rise  and  protest.  In  the  first 
place,  they  have  risen  and  protested. 
In  the  second  place.  President  Juan 
Bosch  said  he  did  not  want  them  to  and 
urged  them  not  to,  because  he  did 
not  want  them  to  be  mowed  down  with 
the  military  weapons  the  United  States 
furnished  the  military.  He  did  not 
want  any  bloodshed.  Nevertheless,  the 
people  have  demonstrated.  Many  have 
been  jailed. 

We  know  how  the  Dominican  people 
feel.  They  lived  imder  the  rule  of  a 
dictator  for  30  years.  They  know  what 
it  is  to  have  dictators  over  them  as  they 
now  again  have.  It  is  shocking  that 
anyone  should  dream,  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Martin  has  done,  of  trying  to 
justify  the  disgraceful  overturn  of  a 
constitutional  government,  a  govern- 
ment which  we  supported  and  wanted  to 
see  successful,  of  the  type  which  the 
President  predicted  there  would  and 
should  be  when  he  laimched  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  Now  we  see  an  attempt  to 
suggest  a  contrary  Idea — that  perhaps  a 
junta  might  be  "good,"  and  perhaps  we 
ought  to  recognize  it  If  that  is  done — 
If  that  becomes  the  practice — the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  will  be  dead,  and  does 
not  deserve  to  live. 
I  jrleld  the  floor. 


REDUCTION   OF   EXCESS   MARKET- 
INGS  OP  MILK 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1915)  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted 
and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  and  to  encourage  the  reduc- 
tion of  excess  marketings  of  milk,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  Senate  bill  1915,  which  I 
have  cosponsored  with  my  colleagues. 
Senator  Proxmire.  Senator  Magntjson. 
and  Senator  Haht.  I  especially  com- 
mend the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ProxioreI  for  the 
able  way  in  which  he  has  handled  this 
important  legislation. 

The  class  I  base  system  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  dairy  farmers  in  Federal  orders, 
who  show  by  a  two-thirds  majority  that 
they  want  It,  to  have  a  procedure  where 
each  individual  farmer  can  make  his  own 


decisions  and  not  be  affected  by  the  oper- 
ations of  another  farmer  in  his  own  area. 
Leaders  of  the  dairy  industry  In  my 
State  have  informed  me  that  if  our  Fed- 
eral order  was  amended  to  allow  a  pro- 
ducer to  retain  his  share  of  the  class  I 
sale  without  consistently  increasing  his 
production,  this  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  improving  our  producers'  posi- 
tion and  bringing  into  closer  balance  our 
market  needs  and  supplies. 

It  would  go  a  long  way  toward  bringing 
the  national  supply  more  nearly  in  bal- 
ance with  the  market  needs. 

Mail  is  not  always  a  true  barometer 
of  the  feelings  of  a  constituency,  but  the 
indications  of  support  of  this  dairy  legis- 
lation from  the  dairy  people  of  my  State 
have  been  most  significant. 

The  Puget  Sound  area,  as  elsewhere,  is 
hamstrung  with  milk  production  greater 
than  its  market  needs.  Under  present 
provisions,  this  is  becoming  more  acute 
inasmuch  as  producers  establish  a  new 
production  base  each  year.  In  order  for 
a  producer  to  prevent  receiving  a  fur- 
ther deleted  base  price,  he  must  increase 
his  production  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
market  increase. 

This  has  resulted  in  an  "annual  base 
race"  that  is  deleterious  to  our  dairy 
economy. 

S.  1915,  on  acceptance  by  those  in  the 
marketing  area,  would  permit  a  dairy 
farmer  to  sell  his  fluid  milk  at  a  price 
more  closely  related  to  the  class  I  price. 
He  would  not  be  put  in  a  position  of 
accepting  an  average  price  because  of 
another  farmer's  increased  production. 

This  bill  presents  the  Senate  with  an 
opportunity  to  help  stabilize  an  industry 
so  vital  to  our  Nation's  physical  as  well 
as  economic  health.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  see  fit  to  approve  this  bill 
without  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  few 
representative  communications  and  ex- 
cerpts from  communications  I  have  re- 
ceived from  my  constituents  In  behalf  of 
this  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munications were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Ltnden,  Wash., 

July  26.  1963. 
I   want  to   thank  you   for  your   help   in 
introducing  Senate  bill  1915,  the  class  I  base 
plan  for  dairymen.    We  need  this  tool  to  help 
in  our  problem  in  the  Puget  Sound. 

■nie  Whatcom  County  I>alrymen'B  Asso- 
ciation at  its  annual  meeting  voted  on  this 
plan.  We  have  never  had  such  producer  sup- 
port for  any  legislation.  Our  membership  is 
just  over  1,000  producers  and  there  were  no 
votes  against  the  plan.  We  need  this  tool  to 
improve  our  marketing  of  milk. 

Hasold  KmcRT, 
President,  Whatcom  County  Dairymen's 
Association. 

POBT  TowirsKifn,  Wash., 

Auifust  10,  1963. 
This   is    the   only   sane   solution   to   our 
problem.    It  is  already  too  late  to  save  a  lot 
of  family-size  dairy  farms  who  have  been 
the  backbone  of  the  industry. 

John  G.  Boultoic, 
Farmer. 

Seattt.!,  Wash.. 

August  7,  1963. 
We  are  very  pleased  to  learn  that  you  and 
Senator  ICagkuson  have  cosponsored  Senate 


bUl  1915  and  we  feel  this  blU  properly  em- 
bodies the  NaUonal  Milk  Producers  Federa- 
tion dairymen's  class  I  base  plan. 

We  are  writing  today  to  Senator  Buunder, 
as  well  as  other  members  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee,  urging  their  favor- 
able action. 

Again,  on  behalf  of  our  producing  dairy- 
men members,  we  wish  to  exfwess  our  sincere 
appreciation  for  your  cosponsorshlp  of  Sen- 
ate biU  1915  as  we  feel  this  will  be  of  mate- 
rial assistance  in  reducing  the  dairy  surplus 
production. 

E.  E.  PKDxssrK, 
President.    United    Dairymen's    Associa- 
tion. 


SEQunf,  Wash., 

July  18,  1963. 
I  sincerely  hope  you  will  do  aU  in  yoxir 
power  to  assure  passage  of  a  voluntary  class 
I  base  plan  for  milk  in  Federal  milk  orders. 
Our  market  is  in  bad  condition.  A  realistic 
base  plan  will  help  immeasurably. 

Douglas  Lkwis, 
Farmer. 

Seattle,  Wash., 
!  January  31,  1963. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  producers  in  the 
Puget  Sound  mllkshed  are  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  class  I  base  plan  approach  to  a  solu- 
tion of  the  surplus  problem  which  exists  in 
this  market  and  on  a  national  level. 

W.    F.   PiKNKT, 

Manager,  Northwest  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senate  yield? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRK  I  am  proud  and 
happy  to  have  the  cosponsorship  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
in  this  bill.  His  support  always  means 
a  great  deal  in  this  kind  of  legislation. 
He  comes  from  a  great  dairy  State.  It 
Is  also  true  that  the  dairy  farmers  in 
his  area  are  familiar  with  the  experi- 
ment in  British  Columbia,  where  this 
kind  of  program  Is  in  operation.  It  has 
worked  exceedingly  well.  It  has  made 
possible  a  reduction  in  production,  and 
an  increase  In  farm  Income.  If  we  can 
do  that,  we  shtdl  accomplish  the  prime 
objectives  of  farm  legislation:  namely, 
to  Increase  farm  income  and  reduce  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayers.  The  experience 
of  an  area  which  borders  on  Washington 
State  are  helpful  In  that  regard. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  summed  up  the  situation 
very  well.  As  the  Senator  knows,  this 
problem  has  been  with  us  for  a  long 
time.  The  proposed  legislation  repre- 
sents an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  dairy 
farmers  to  do  something  about  it.  I 
commend  the  able  leadership  that  has 
been  given  to  the  Senate  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
in  so   ably  presenting  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mhmesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey]. 


DEFENSE  INFORMATION  ON  SCI- 
ENCE AND  TECHNOLOGY :  KEY  TO 
PROGRESS  IN  NATIONAL  RE- 
SEARCH 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  I 
had  Intended  yesterday,  at  the  time  of 
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the  approval  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  defense  appropriation  bill,  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
particular  phase  of  that  appropriation, 
namely,  the  part  that  deals  with  research 
and  development.  This  is  a  fundamenital 
part  of  our  total  defense  effort.  The 
entire  area  of  research  and  development 
in  the  Federal  Oovemment's  activities 
is  one  that  has  been  very  closely  watched 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Reorganization  and  Interagency  Go- 
ordination.  ' 

In  my  Judgment,  these  appropriations 
will  achieve  their  highest  yield  onlyj  if 
proerress  is  quiclcened  in  improving  the 
handling  of  scientific  and  technical  bi- 
formatlon.  j 

I  refer  to  all  phases  of  informationi — 
to  storage,  retrieval,  abstracting.  Index- 
ing, evaluation,  and  dissemination  of  ifi- 
formation. 

In  the  same  way,  the  U.S.  Government, 
as  a  whole,  will  reap  maximum  benefit 
from  its  $14.7  billion  expenditures  iJor 
research  and  development  only — if  prajg- 
ress  is  accelerated  in  the  field  of  scien- 
tific and  technical  information  all  along 
the  line — in  all  the  major  scientiHc 
agencies. 

THRKE  OBJECTIVES  i 

In  these  next  few  moments,  I  should 
like  to  mention  several  phases  of  the 
problems  of  Defense  and  of  Governmerit- 
wlde  research.  ] 

I  shall  do  so  from  one  viewpoint  of  get- 
ting the  greatest  results  in  science  aild 
technology;  in  the  shortest  period  M 
time:  through  the  most  efficient  arid 
economical  use  of  taxpayers'  resources. 

A  WELCOME  ACTION :  STX7DT  BT  HOUSE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE 

This  is  substantially  the  same  chall- 
lenge  to  which  our  colleagues  in  tljie 
House  of  Representatives  have  recently 
and  very  helpfully  addressed  themselves. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  House  has 
Just  set  up  a  9-man  select  committee  \o 
study  the  Federal  research  and  develoi^- 
ment  program.  i 

I  welcome  this  step.  Out  of  the  Houie 
study  can,  I  believe,  come  great  good.] 

A  huge  program  which  involves  soiqe 
$15  billion  out  of  an  almost  $100  billio^i 
Federal  budget — certainly  does  bear  tl^e 
most  earnest  study  by  both  Houses. 

But  It  is  not  just  the  expenditure  of 
money  which  merits  our  attention,  afs 
important  as  these  fluids  are.  For  at 
stake  also  are  other  greater  values: 

First.  The  successful  defense  of  Ameri- 
ica  and  of  the  free  world,  including  the 
deterrence  of  war. 

Second.  The  growth  and  prosperity  olf 
the  civilian  economy. 

Third.  A  higher  standard  of  living  /or 
our  own  and  other  peoples. 

Fourth.  Success  in  the  conquest  of  dis- 
ease and  disability. 

INTEBEST     rROM     STANDPOINT     OF     SEVEBAL 
COMMITTEES 

It  has  been  my  {)ersonal  privilege  Ui 
work  on  Federal  scientific  problems  as  n 
former  member  of  the  Senate  Committed 
on  Agriculture  and  now,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations!. 
But  I  have  been  particularly  honored  to 
consider  this  issue,  also,  as  chairman 
of  two  subcommittees,    in  the  Govern* 


ment  Operations  and  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committees. 

TWO    BSOAO     GOAUB    rO«     U.S.     TAXPATEBS 

Prom  these  two  vantage  points,  I 
have  done  whatever  I  could  for  two 
broad  goals:  they  have  been  to  make 
sure  that — 

First.  The  American  taxpayer  gets 
every  possible  cent  of  value  out  of  every 
dollar  spent  for  research,  development, 
testing,  and  evaluation. 

That  means  that  Federal  scientific 
missions  in  defense,  space,  and  medicine 
must  be  accomplished  with  greatest  pos- 
sible efficiency. 

Second.  The  American  taxpayer  gets 
every  possible  dividend  and  byproduct 
from  Federal  science  spending. 

That  means  that  our  entire  Nation 
must  benefit — the  defense  and  the  non- 
defense  communities;  the  space  and  the 
nonspace  commimlties;  business,  large 
and,  particularly,  small;  all  regions,  not 
just  those  already  well-endowed  with 
great  university-defense  complexes;  non- 
profit sources  like  universities,  founda- 
tions, institutes,  and  cooperatives;  dy- 
namic industries  and  so-called  lagging 
industries. 

"have"     and     "have     not"     COMMUNITIES 

Just  recently,  our  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  for  example,  held  hear- 
ings on  the  crucial  impact  of  defense- 
space  expenditures  on  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy. These  hearings  spotlighted  some 
progress;  but  they  showed  urgent  and 
still  largely  unfulfilled  needs  of  labor- 
surplus  areas. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Congress  insists 
that  this  Nation  not  see  a  worsening  of 
the  gap  between  (a)  scientific  "have" 
and  (b)  scientific  "have  not"  communi- 
ties. 

Judicious  distribution  of  defense- 
space  expenditiires  can  help  narrow  that 
gap.  It  can  help  tap  the  pool  of  skills 
and  talent  available  in  labor-surplus 
areas. 

To  achieve  all  these  goals  requires 
many  things.  One  of  the  things  is  in- 
formation— timely,  reliable,  easily  ac- 
cessible, reasonably  complete  informa- 
tion. 

INFORMATION     NEEDED    BT    BROAD    SOUBCES 

To  whom?    To  five  broad  sources: 

First.  To  the  decisionmakers  in  the 
executive  branch,  including  the  Presi- 
dent, the  heads  of  agencies  and  other 
policymakers  and  implementers. 

Second.  To  the  Congress — its  com- 
mittees, subcommitees,  and  individual 
Members. 

Third.  To  the  scientific  community 
within  Federal  agencies — that  is,  in  so- 
called  intramural  laboratories. 

Fourth.  To  the  scientific  community 
outside  Federal  Agencies — in  extra- 
mural, contractor,  and  grantee  Institu- 
tions. 

Fifth.  To  the  broad  scientific  com- 
munity which  is  not  within  either  a  con- 
tractor or  grantee  status. 

The  fiow  of  information  is  not  a  lux- 
ury; it  is  a  "life  and  death"  necessity, 
"life  and  death"  for  industries,  for  com- 
munities, for  the  Nation's  economic 
health,  for  survival,  for  deterrence  of 
war,  for  progress,  for  prosperity. 

That  is  not  an  exaggeration.  It  Is  a 
hard  fact. 


And  no  single  Federal  agency  has  a 
greater  responsibility  In  all  of  these  re- 
spects than  the  Agency  whose  research 
appropriation  we  are  now  considering — 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense. 

And  so  I  should  like  to  comment  sp>e- 
ciflcally  on  this  Department's  needs  for 
scientific  and  technical  information. 

COMMENDATION    OF    RECENT    PROGRESS    BT 
DEPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE 

The  year  1963  has  witnessed  Impres- 
sive improvements  in  the  handling  of 
scientific  and  technical  information  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  These  im- 
provements come,  I  may  say,  as  a  result 
of  a  well-respected  promise  which  was 
made  by  the  able  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  Roswell  Gilpatric,  to  the  Senate 
Reorganization  Subcommittee. 

In  our  hearing  of  September  1962  Mr. 
Gilpatric  frankly  conceded  the  need  for 
reforms. 

He  stated : 

I  am  frank  to  admit  that  there  are  major 
deficiencies  both  In  our  technical  Informa- 
tion system  in  the  Defense  Department,  and 
In  the  way  we  have  organized  to  do  It. 

He  added : 

We  have  no  complaints  and  any  criticisms 
which  you  and  your  staff  have  directed  to- 
ward the  Defense  Department  I  must  say 
have  been  merited  in  this  area.  I  will  go 
forth  and  do  better. 

The  Deputy  Secretary  has  been  true 
to  his  word,  as  we  knew  he  would  be. 
He  has  faithfully  discharged  that  re- 
sponsibility. I  should  like  to  compliment 
him.  Vice  Adm.  Charles  B.  Martel, 
who,  during  his  recent  tour  of  duty,  car- 
ried out  Mr.  Gilpatric's  mandate,  and 
Mr.  Walter  Carlson  who  serves  {is  Di- 
rector of  Technical  Information  for  the 
Office  of  Director,  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering. 

At  the  same  time,  as  these  excellent 
leaders  have  been  aware,  the  Pentagon 
must  now  try  to  make  up  for  what  have 
literally  been  lost  years.  The  Pentagon 
has  a  long  way  to  go  toward  converting 
what  is  now  largely  a  chaotic,  unplanned 
patchwork  of  information  systems  into  a 
rationally  integrated  system  of  systems 
on  a  departmentwide  basis. 

A  PANORAMA  OF  DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  INFORMA- 
TION   NEEDS 

The  Defense  Department,  in  effect, 
still  confronts  a  mammoth  backlog  with 
respect  to  first,  management  information 
needs — all  the  way  down  the  line  of  civil - 
Ian  and  military  administrators;  second, 
in-house  scientific  and  engineering  infor- 
mation needs;  third,  contractor  informa- 
tion needs;  fourth,  civilian  economy, 
that  is.  noncontractor  needs;  fifth,  needs 
for  two-way  international  flow  of  in- 
formation; sixth,  cooperation  with  pro- 
fessional and  trade  societies. 

I  shall  mention  only  a  few  highlights 
of  these  needs. 

I  shall  not  mention  other  information 
problems,  such  as  what  are  termed  com- 
mand-and-control  challenges — which 
are  somewhat  distinct  from  Issues  of 
scientific  and  technical  information, 
per  se. 

SOME    MANAGEMEMT    TOOLS     ABE     USED 
EFFECT  rVELT 

For  the  Department  as  a  whole,  reli- 
ance has  been  placed  on  what  has  been 
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known  as  the  DD  613  information  forms. 
This  system  is  described  in  a  1961  re- 
port issued  by  our  subcommittee  which 
I  will  mention  shortly.  The  DD  613  sys- 
tem has  been  a  limited  tool  for  manage- 
ment use;  it  has  not  served  the  scientific 
said  technical  performers,  nor  was  it  de- 
signed to  so  serve.  The  Office  of  Direc- 
tor of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing does  use  the  613's  as  well  as  Techni- 
cal Development  Plans — TDP's.  So  do 
program  managers  in  the  individual 
services — for  similar  purposes  of  review, 
consolidation,  and  adjustment  of  pro- 
grams. Some  supplemental  reporting 
procedures  are  also  used,  depending  upon 
urgency,  size  of  program,  number  of 
services  affected,  and  so  forth. 

UTTLE  nrnSSEBVICE  INFORMATION  "POOLING" 

Meanwhile,  none  of  the  three  armed 
services  yet  has  a  modern,  internal  sys- 
tem of  technical  information  systems  of 
its  own.  None,  as  yet,  has  fully  effective 
access  to  output  from  the  others'  Infor- 
mation systems.  None  provides  effective 
input  to  the  others'  systems. 

Fortunately,  the  respective  services  are 
moving  ahead  to  place  their  individual 
information  "houses"  in  better  order. 

First,  Army:  In  January  1963  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  submitted  a  plan 
for  an  internal  scientific  and  technical 
information  program.  This  program 
was  the  result  of  an  Army-wide  confer- 
ence held  in  the  fall  of  1962,  which  it 
was  my  pleasure  to  greet  in  the  form  of 
a  specially  recorded  message. 

The  Army  requested  and  received  $800.- 
000  of  emergency  fimds  to  Initiate  the 
program  dining  the  1963  fiscal  year. 

Second,  Air  Force:  This  Department 
Is  holding  a  similar  Department-wide 
conference  In  Dayton,  Ohio,  during  the 
week  of  September  30,  1963.  Results, 
similar  to  those  of  the  Army  meeting, 
are  anticipated. 

Third.  Navy:  The  Navy  which  pio- 
neered in  the  great  PERT  research  plan- 
ning systems  is  now,  I  understand,  in  the 
process  of  reviewing  Its  scientific  and 
technical  information  activities.  On  an 
overall  basis,  science  information-wise, 
it  Is  not  as  far  advanced  as  the  Army 
and  the  Air  Force.  I  understand. 

ENOBMOXTS  STATISTICS  DWOLVBD 

The  full  dimensions  of  the  services* 
information  problems  can  only  be  im- 
derstood  in  terms  of  the  enormous  num- 
ber of  papers  and  reports  which  are 
involved  in  an  over  $7  billion  research, 
development,  testing,  and  evaluation 
program. 

For  example,  it  is  estimated  that 
around  IVa  million  documents  will  be 
requested  from  the  Defense  Documenta- 
tion Center  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 
And  this  is  still  "only  a  drop  in  the 
bucket, "  in  terms  of  contractor  infor- 
mation needs. 

As  one  reads  statistics  such  as  this,  he 
gains  a  better  understanding  of  why 
this  committee  and  subcommittee  have 
insisted  on  centred  Indexing  and  ab- 
stracting of  all  projects  and  reports  and 
on  thorough  decentralized  use  of  such 
abstracting  and  indexing. 

The  Incontrovertible  fact  Is  that  with- 
out such  systems,  it  is  virtually  impossi- 
ble for  an  Army,  Navy,   or  Air  Force 


source  to  know  whether  or  not  he  Is 
tmintentionally  duplicating,  first,  his 
own  service;  second,  another  service,  in 
present  and/or  canceled  or  completed 
work. 

A  few  additional  statistics  will  serve 
to  underline  both  progress  and  problems : 
Research  management: 

Approximate  total  DOD  Around 

research   projects 45,000 

Estimate  total  on  mechanized  file 
In    the    Defense    Dociimentatlon 

Center   33,000 

Current  rate  of  addition  in  the  De- 
fense Documentation  Center  file 
(week)  _ __.        400 

Rates  of  operation.  Defense  Documentation 
Center 


Fiscal  year— 

1962 

IMS 

1964  > 

Hocuments  cataloged.. 
Documents  requested.. 
Bibliographic  searches.. 

25,000 

828.000 

4,100 

34,000 

1.025,000 

6,000 

80.000 

1.500.000 

9.000 

)  Estimated. 

Current  rate  of  acquisition  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  only  about  50  percent  of  the 
useful  technical  report  literature  in 
DOD.  The  effect  of  removing  previous 
limitations  on  input — such  as  on  re- 
stricted data — as  set  forth  by  the  March 
1963  Instruction  is  beginning,  fortu- 
nately, to  show  up : 

Serving  the  public : 

Science  information  exchange: 
Approximate  total  DOD  projects, 

tasks,  aubtasks 45,  000 

Estimated  number  classified  (and 
therefore     not     reportable     to 

the  exchange) 10,  550 

Estimated   candidates  for  Inclu- 
sion   in    science    Information 

exchange 34,  450 

Approximate    total    DOD    Items 
now    In    science    Information 

exchange 10,  000 

Public  sale  of  DOD  technical  reports, 
fiscal  year  1963:  Number  trans- 
mitted from  Defense  Doctunenta- 
tlon  Center  to  Office  of  Technical 
Services,  UJS.  Department  of 
Commerce 11,  I68 

A  joint  study  last  spring  checked  into 
whether  some  reports,  then  being  placed 
on  limited  distribution,  and  thus  not 
available  to  the  public,  should  have  been 
unlimited  and  should  have  been  sent  to 
OTS.  The  study  showed  that  a  number 
had  been  limited  due  to  human  errors 
at  printing  establishments.  Corrective 
measures  are  being  taken.  Meanwhile, 
DOD  and  Commerce  are  examining  other 
steps  needed  to  expedite  DOD  document 
flow  to  the  public. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  Office  of  Technical  Serv- 
ices have  hardly  "tapped  the  surface" 
of  transmitting  information  to  the  non- 
defense  community. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to  re- 
call this  colloquy  at  our  1962  hearing: 

ISSXTX  OP  ATTTHOBrrr  TO  DISSEJ€INATE  IMTOBMA- 
TION  rOB  CIVlLlAW  FTTBPOSES 

Senator  Humphbxt.  There  has  been  some 
suggestion  made  in  some  of  the  other  com- 
mittees of  Congress  and  bandied  around  in 
Bocne  of  the  professional  Journals — the  idea 
of  statutory  mandate  to  the  E>epartment  of 
Defense  to  distribute  iinclassifled  Informa- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation's  civilian 


economy,  possibly  through  the  OlDce  of 
Technical  Services  or  scune  other  tec^inlcal 
ofBce.  I  believe  that  NASA  has  something 
In  its  basic  law  that  provides  for  this,  and 
so  does  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Nothing  In  the  law  relates  to  DOD  in  this 
respect.    What  would  be  your  view  of  that? 

Mr.  GiLPATBic.  Well,  first  of  all.  I  believe  we 
have  the  authority  now  under  our  basic  legis- 
lation, not  the  mandate,  but  Inherent  au- 
thority under  the  armed  services  legislation 
to  do  this. 

I  think  we  should  do  it.  •  •  • 

Therefore,  I  don't  believe  that  such  a 
statutory  mandate  is  necessary. 

I  commend  Mr.  Gilpatric  for  this 
wholesome  attitude.  The  Department 
of  Defense  must  now  proceed  with  the 
job. 


NO 


'AUTOMATIC  fallout"   INTO  CIVILIAN 

EcoNomr 


A  sustained,  well-coordinated,  well- 
planned  effort  must  be  made  by  both 
DOD  and  NASA  to  convert  military  and 
space  scientific  and  technical  findings 
into  civilian  technology. 

We  know  that  the  rosy  preliminary 
speculations  about  automatic  fallout 
from  military-space  fields  into  the  civil- 
ian economy  were  largely  over- 
optimistic. 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  information 
in  Department  of  Defense  specialized 
information  centers,  in  particular,  which 
will  have  to  be  painstakingly  converted 
into  civilian  use.  This  will  require  com- 
prehensive effort  by  the  Agency,  by  the 
Nation's  universities,  particularly  its 
colleges  of  engineering,  in  cooperation 
with  the  business,  labor  and  agricultural 
communities  at  the  grassroots  of 
America. 

IDENTimNO    USES    NEEDS 

Meanwhile,  DOD's  top  priority  must 
continue  to  be  the  needs  of  its  own  in- 
house  and  extramural  community.  Un- 
fortunately, no  programs.  In  DOD  or 
elsewhere,  have  successfully  and  fully 
Identified  the  specific  technical  informa- 
tion needs  of  various  categories  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers  performing  different 
functions.  In  recosniltlon  of  this,  DOD 
is,  I  understand,  about  to  sign  a  contract 
for  a  study  that  will  Involve  interviewing 
1,200  to  1,800  inhouse  technical  people 
engaged  in  R.D.T.  b  E.  work  to  find  out 
what  information  is  used,  how  they  use 
It,  and  where  they  get  It.  The  study  will 
run  more  than  1  year  and  will  cost  in 
excess  of  $250,000.  Its  results,  however, 
can  help  determine  the  whole  future 
planning  for  better  information  systems. 

I  do  want  to  stress  that  neither  this 
nor  any  other  user  study  should  be 
allowed  to  drag  and/or  proliferate,  so 
that  we  end  up  "studying  studies."  in- 
stead of  serving  customers. 

I  believe  in  research  and,  as  necessary, 
in  research  on  research.  However,  there 
is  a  point  besrond  which  sciences'  habit 
of  studying  science  becomes  almost  an 
end  in  itself,  instead  of  a  means  to  an 
end. 

Mr.  Carlson  who  previously  performed 
outstandingly  in  the  Engineers'  Joint 
Council — on  behalf  of  the  Nation's  en- 
gineers— is,  I  am  glad  to  say,  customer- 
oriented.  That  Is  how  DOD  informa- 
tion sciences  must  rem&in — geared  to 
serve  the  man  on  the  bench.  In  the  arse- 
nal, or  the  testing  ground. 
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As  I  Indicated  earlier,  there  are  gen- 
erators, as  well  as  recipients  overseas,  eis 
regards  scientific  and  technical  informa- 
tion. 

I  am  personally  not  at  all  satisfied  with 
the  international  exchange  of  scientific 
information.  For  one  thing,  the  nee<}- 
less  duplication  and  the  delay  in  transi- 
lation.  abstracting  and  indexing  Is  ofteh 
appalling. 

For  another  thing,  the  flow  of  infor- 
mation tends  to  be  only  one  way — fronji 
the  United  States — to  overseas.  , 

Industrialized  foreign  nations  soak  u^ 
all  the  Information  they  can  get  from 
us — from  our  Government,  our  industry, 
and  our  agriculture.  1 

They  are  less  diligent  in  efforts  for 
reciprocity.  ■ 

Insofar  as  allied  nations  are  concerned, 
there  has  been  some  effort,  from  time  to 
time  through  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  Advisory  Group  on  Aero^ 
nautic  Research  and  Development,  t<> 
foster  increased  reciprocity.  Unfortu«- 
nately,  however,  the  United  States  is  still 
largely  at  the  giving  end  of  scientific  and 
technical  information. 

And  such  little  as  we  do  obtain  froi^l 
abroad  often  does  not  enter  Into  thfe 
mainstream  of  the  Federal  pool  of  inf 
formation — available  to  all  three  mlllf 
tary  services,  as  well  as  to  civilian  agen 
cies  and  the  national  community. 

Information  flow  to  and  from  the  dcf 
veloping  nations  Is  another  matter'. 
Here.  I  believe,  the  United  States  has  a 
still  golden  opportunity  to  enable  these 
hard-pressed  countries  to  improve  their 
standards  of  living,  through  Increased 
access  to  our  information  resource.  WitU 
but  a  modest  expenditure,  we  can  make 
a  maximum  contribution  through  beti 
ter  Information  flow  to  the  developini 
lands.  T 

INrORMATIOM   A    NATIONAI.   KESOUKCZ  ! 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  information 
Is  Indeed  a  national  resource. 

It  requires  national  goals  for  maxl* 
mum  use — and  national  plans,  programs^ 
and  budgeting. 

It  requires  genuine — not  token  co-* 
operation — between  report  media  an4 
professional  journals,  between  so-calle4 
primary  and  secondary  publications,  as 
well  as  among  "secondary" — for  exam-- 
pie,  abstracting  and  indexing  publlcat 
tions. 

And  it  requires  bold,  imaginative 
vigor  to  meet  tomorrow's  increasing  in-t 
formation  needs. 

Modem  science  and  technology  offeif 
interservice.  interagency.  interdiscipOi-. 
nary.  international  challenges.  We  hava 
no  alternative  but  to  respond  accord- 
ingly. 

SIX  TEAKS  or  WORK  BT  THI  SENATE  COMMnTEM 
ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  AND  THE  INFOR-" 
MATION  ISSX7X 

It  is,  I  believe,  appropriate  to  recalll 
the  6  years  of  constructive  effort  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations on  issues  confronting  U.S.  sci-i 
ence  and  on  science  information,  in 
particular. 

This  committee's  principal  scientific 
effort  began  in  1957— months  before  a 
new  scientific  age  dawned  with  the 
launching  of  Soviet  Sputnik  I 


By  direction  of  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClellan], 
a  broad  study  of  problems  of  Federal 
science,  particularly  scientific  organiza- 
tion, was  inaugurated  in  August  of  that 
year. 

The  spectacular  Soviet  achievement 
of  October  4,  1957,  in  launching  the  first 
earth  satellite,  served  merely  to  acceler- 
ate our  own  committee's  efforts. 

Fortunately,  by  that  time,  our  review 
was  already  well  underway. 

Much  of  the  committee's  effort  was 
necessarily  delegated  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Reorganization  and  International 
Oranizatlons,  since  the  parent  com- 
mittee was  committed  to  so  many  other 
legislative  duties. 

Down  through  the  years,  the  full  com- 
mittee and  the  subcommittee  have 
worked  in  closest  harmony  on  science 
problems. 

THIS    COMMITTEE'S    FIRSTS 

Six  years  have  elapsed.  During  this 
eventful  period,  many  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles  have  commended  the 
committee's  and  the  subcommittee's  sci- 
ence efforts.  According  to  those  write- 
uf)S,  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee and  its  Reorganization  Subcom- 
mittee achieved  many  distinctions.  Let 
me  mention  but  six — the  committee  and 
subcommittees  were: 

First.  The  first  group  in  the  Congress 
to  devote  attention  to  the  overall  chal- 
lenges of  scientific  and  technical  infor- 
mation. 

Second.  The  single  congressional  group 
which  has  devoted  the  longest  and  most 
sustained  attention  to  all  aspects  of  this 
issue — to  information  hardware  and 
software — machines  and  procedures,  ab- 
stracting and  translating,  published  and 
unpublished  information,  data  on  cur- 
rent research,  on  canceled  research  and 
on  completed  research,  to  libraries  and 
specialized  information  centers,  to  cur- 
rent armouncement  services  and  retro- 
spective bibliographic  services — Indeed 
to  the  whole  gamut  of  information 
science. 

Third.  The  first  congressional  group 
to  explore  the  potential  of  scientific  con- 
tributions in  developing  areas  through 
use  of  U.S.  owned — or  managed — foreign 
funds.  Indeed,  before  the  end  of  1958, 
legislation  to  this  effect,  sponsored  by 
myself  and  supported  by  our  committee 
and  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, became  the  law  of  the  land.  This 
is  the  famous  section  104K  of  PubUc  Law 
480.  authorizing  use  of  counterpart  funds 
for  support  of  scientific  information,  in- 
cluding translation,  and  scientific  re- 
search overseas. 

Fourth.  The  first  congressional  group 
to  urge  reorganization  of  the  structure 
of  Federal  scientific  activities — in  view 
of  the  fact  that  existing  agency  organi- 
zation has  been  made  obsolete  by  the 
overlapping  of  scientific  studies. 

Fifth.  The  first  to  consider  problems 
of  long-range  budgeting  for  Federal  re- 
search and  development.  We  recog- 
nized, for  example,  that  weapons  systems 
may  take  5  to  7  years  or  longer  to  com- 
plete— from  discovery  through  devel- 
opment. Space  programs  are  on  a  10- 
year  research  basis;  yet.  elsewhere,  long- 


range  research  planning  has  been  nota- 
ble by  its  absence. 

Sixth.  The  first  subcommittee  to  view 
Government -wide  problems  confronting 
the  sciences  of  man — the  so-called  be- 
havioral sciences — which  receive,  unfor- 
tunately, only  around  2  percent  of  the 
total  of  Federal  research  outlay. 

And,  there  have,  I  believe,  been  other 
pioneering  steps — taken  by  this  com- 
mittee and  subcommittee.  I  mention 
these  matters  for  the  factual  record  and 
for  historical  perspective.  I  believe  the 
public  should  be  aware  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  has  been  alert  to  its  responsibil- 
ities. And.  in  so  doing,  I  should  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  members  of  the  full 
committee  and  the  subcommittee — who 
have  supported  these  studies  with  un- 
broken unanimity  down  through  the 
years. 

SOUNDING  THE  ALARM  ON  THE  INFORMATION 
CRISIS 

Year  after  year,  this  committee  and 
subcommittee  have  held  hearings,  issued 
reports,  committee  prints,  documents, 
releases,  urging  the  executive  branch  and 
the  scientific  community  to  wake  up  to 
the  crisis  of  scientific  and  technical  in- 
formation. 

When  we  started,  we  felt  like  "voices 
crying  in  the  wilderness."  Pew  agency 
heads  paid  more  than  lipservice  to  in- 
formation problems.  Few  professional 
and  trade  societies  acknowledged  the  is- 
sue to  be  a  high  priority. 

The  Office  of  Science  Information 
Service  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation was  paid  little  heed  by  its  agency 
peers.  Its  pleadings  tended  to  fall  on 
half-deaf  ears. 

Within  the  Federal  Government,  the 
Department  of  Defense  was,  unfortu- 
nately, one  of  the  most  backward,  from 
an  information  standpoint. 

Gradually,  however,  year  after  year, 
the  agencies  began  to  recognize  the 
problem.  Belatedly,  they  began  to  take 
constructive  action. 

So  did  the  professional  and  trade  so- 
cieties. Soon  the  "bandwagon  "  picked 
up  momentum,  and  now,  most  Federal 
and  professional  sources  are  on  it. 

We  welcome  them  aboard.  They  have 
arrived  none  too  early.  Indeed,  many 
are  taking  information  actions  In  1963 
which  they  should  have  taken  and  could' 
have  taken  much  earlier;  for  example, 
back  in  late  1958,  when  we  submitted  our 
original  recommendations. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  It  is  the  future  that 
counts.  I  mention  the  past  only  for 
purposes  of  providing  background.  The 
agencies  must  learn  from  their  mistakes, 
particularly  from  their  errors  of  infor- 
mation omission  and  delay. 

In  the  field  of  information,  the  agen- 
cies have  made  relatively  few  mistakes  of 
commission.  The  plain  fact  is  that,  with 
few  exceptions,  they  are  still  only  In  the 
opening  stages  of  ushering  In  a  long- 
overdue  information  revolution. 

The  revolution  is  not  a  matter  of  com- 
puters, it  Is  a  matter  of  mind — of  out- 
look— of  grasp  of  the  essential  truth  of 
today's  information  challenge. 

THE  AGE  or  AITTOMATION 

Like  it  or  not,  we  are  in  an  age  of  auto- 
mation. Information  automation  Is  not 
designed  to  replace  the  human  mind;  It 
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is  designed  to  liberate  the  mind  from  in- 
formation drudgery.  It  is  designed  to 
free  the  mind  for  its  more  creative 
tasks — for  evaluation,  for  the  truly  in- 
novative idea — concept — theory — experi- 
ment— induction — deduction. 

Let  me  mention  a  half-dozen  of  our 
specific  publications  and  a  few  of  their 
many  results. 

THE  1968  HEARINGS 

First.  In  1958,  tills  committee  pro- 
posed what  was  then  known  as  the  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Act  of  1958.  One 
of  the  purposes  of  that  act  was  to  estab- 
lish a  series  of  specialized  National  "In- 
stitutes" in  the  physical  sciences — a  spe- 
cialized institute  of  meteorology,  for  ex- 
ample, another  on  oceanography  and  so 
forth. 

In  the  succeeding  years,  this  idea  has 
been  substantially  adopted.  The  insti- 
tutes are  not  called  by  that  name,  but 
actually  they  represent  precisely  what 
we  had  in  mind;  namely,  specialized 
centers  devoted  to  one  major  area  of 
science. 

The  National  Center  for  Atmospheric 
Research  in  Boulder,  Colo.,  is,  of  course, 
a  leading  example. 

With  respect  to  Information,  as  such, 
this  committee,  in  these  1958  hearings, 
laid  the  basis  for  later  years'  advances 
in  the  views  which  we  presented.  At 
that  time,  we  inquired  about  a  truly  na- 
tional information  system. 

Only  in  1962  and  in  1963  have  the 
agencies  and  the  professional  societies 
finally  caught  up  with  some  of  the  uni- 
fied concepts  which  the  subcomimittee 
first  advanced  at  that  time.  Thus,  the 
National  Federation  of  Abstracting  and 
Indexing  Services  commissioned  a  re- 
port—wlilch  was  released  earlier  this 
year — on  a  national  information  plan. 
And  the  National  Science  Foundation  has 
generated  other  reports,  looking  toward 
the  linking  of  what  are  now  largely  Iso- 
lated Information  efforts. 

THE    1860    REPORT 

Second.  In  1960,  the  committee,  as  a 
whole,  published  Senate  Document  No, 
113.  86th  Congress.  2d  session,  entitled, 
"Documentation,  Indexing,  and  Retrieval 
of  Scientific  Information." 

This  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  some- 
what of  a  classic  of  information  science! 
There  has  probably  been  no  single  doc- 
ument ever  published  by  the  Congress, 
which  contains  a  clearer  exposition  of 
advanced  systems  of  information,  stor- 
age and  retrieval  than  this  document,  as 
prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  parent  com- 
mittee. 

THE    1»«0    HEARINGS 

Third.  The  same  year,  the  subcommit- 
tee held  hearings  on  "Coordination  of 
Activities  of  Federal  Agencies  in  Bio- 
medical Research."  In  these  hearings, 
for  the  first  time,  all  of  the  major  Fed- 
eral agencies  conducting  biomedical  re- 
search were  asked  to  report  on  their  co- 
operation with  respect  to  current  re- 
search. It  was  at  these  hearings  that 
the  Federal  health  agencies  were,  for 
the  first  time,  directed  by  the  Congress 
to  start  Uiinking  of  themselves  not  in 
isolation,  but  as  members  of  a  Federal 
medical  community. 


PROGRESS  AT   NIK 

If  anyone  would  like  to  see  an  ex- 
ample of  the  ccmstructlve  effect  of  this 
subcommittee's  work,  he  might  like  to 
compare  first,  the  relative  disinterest  of 
the  agencies  in  indexing  systems  on  cur- 
rent research,  as  refiected  at  the  start 
of  those  1960  hearings;  and.  second,  the 
active  interest  of  these  same  agencies  in 
current  research  systems,  as  refiected  by 
their  actions  in  1963. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  of- 
fer a  case  in  point.  NIR  was  among 
the  least  interested  agencies  in  indexing 
its  current  research.  The  Institutes  as- 
serted that  such  information  was  of  in- 
terest solely  to  administrators — not  to 
working  scientists.    NIH  was  wrong. 

Three  years  later,  NIH  has,  fortu- 
nately, changed  its  tune.  At  our  urging, 
it  has  Issued  a  massive  index  of  over 
15,000  extramural  research  grants.  And 
at  our  urging,  it  is,  for  the  first  time, 
combining  in  its  next  index  both  the 
Intramural  and  the  extramural  research 
in  one  comprehensive  index. 

What  is  more.  NIH  and  the  Public 
Health  Service  now  express  pride — and 
rightly  so — in  the  services  that  these 
publications  provide  to  the  scientific 
community. 

We  welcome  NIH's  change  of  heart. 
We  commend  it  for  its  progress,  belated 
as  it  may  be. 

We  say,  there  is  still  more  progress  to 
be  made. 

NIH  still  does  not  perform  for  its 
extramural  and  Intramural  scientific 
community  the  tiniest  fraction  of  infor- 
mation services,  that  is;  in  sponsoring 
evaluation — review  journals — such  as  are 
provided  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  the  National  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Administration,  It  is  not  just  a 
matter  of  the  difference  between  an 
agency  concerned  with  technical  re- 
ports— that  is;  NASA — and  one  which 
works  through  open  journals — NIH — nor 
is  it  just  a  matter  of  inadequate  legal 
authority  and  funds;  it  is  a  matter  of 
the  low  priority  which  NIH  has,  un- 
fortunately, accorded  this  and  other  in- 
formation problems  traditionally. 

The  fact  is  that  NIH  has  asked  little 
of  the  Congress,  Insofar  as  Information 
advances  are  concerned.  Congress  has 
had  to  force  Information  advances  on 
NIH. 

APRIL    1»61    REPORT 

Fourth.  In  1961,  we  published  a  report, 
"Coordination  of  Federal  Activities  in 
Biomedical  Research  and  in  Other  Sci- 
entific Areas,"  Senate  Report  142,  87th 
Congress,  1st  session. 

This  report  resulted  in  major  changes 
in  the  system  of  overall  budget  analysis 
on  Federal  medical  research  activities. 
The  effect  of  the  report  was  to  precipi- 
tate a  change  by  both  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  in  accounting  for  Government- 
wide  health  research. 

ANOTHER  i«ei  nporr 

Fifth.  Also,  in  April  1961,  we  pub- 
lished Senate  Report  263,  87th  Congress, 
1st  session,  entitled,  "Coordination  of 
Information  on  Current  Scientific  Re- 
search and  Development  Supported  by 
the  United  States  Government."     This 


report  offered  the  first  substantial  anal- 
ysis of  the  problem  which  is  even  more 
acute  today  than  it  was  then— how  to 
monitor  some  160,000  separate  research 
and  development  projects  which  we  esti- 
mated were  then  under  Federal  support. 

The  report  pointed  out  that  there  was 
at  that  time  no  means  by  which  any  one 
source — even  the  President  of  the  United 
States — could  determine  exactly  what 
research  the  Federal  Government  was 
supporting.  Actually,  the  same  unfor- 
tunate situation  continues  to  prevail  to- 
day, despite  some  improvement. 

The  report  described  and  pointed  out 
weaknesses  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, in  particular,  including  in  the 
DD-613  system  on  which  management 
heavily  relied  then,  as  It  relies  today. 

SEPTEMBER    1981    REPORT 

Sixth.  In  September  1961,  we  followed 
up  on  the  aforementioned  report  with  a 
specialized  analysis  on  current  research. 
It  was  entitled.  "Coordination  of  In- 
formation on  Current  Federal  Research 
and  Development  Projects  in  the  Field 
of  Electronics."  This  report  estimated 
that  because  of  weaknesses  in  informa- 
tion and  communications,  as  much  as 
$200  million  of  funds  might  be  spent  in 
wasteful,  needless  duplication — solely  in 
the  one  crucial  area  of  electronic 
research. 

THE    1963    HEARINGS 

Seventh.  In  1962,  the  subcommittee 
held  hearings  on  long-range  budgeting 
for  research  and  development.  We 
quickly  revealed  that  there  was  no  gen- 
uine exchange  of  long-range  research 
plans  between  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

In  addition,  several  of  the  "old  line" 
agencies  on  which  these  top  spending 
agencies  crucially  relied  and  continue  to 
rely,  such  as  the  Weather  Bureau  and 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  did 
not  have  adequate  Information  as  to  oth- 
er agencies'  long-range  research  plans, 
so  as  to  coordinate  their  respective  op- 
erations. 

As  a  result  of  our  hearings,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration and  the  US.  Department  of  De- 
fense at  least  have  made  formal  arrange- 
ments for  the  first  time  for  exchange  of 
long-range  research  plans.  Infinitely 
more  remains  to  be  done,  however,  in 
interagency,  long-range  programing. 

The  Congress  must,  of  course,  continue 
to  exercise  its  rightful  aimual  control  of 
the  purse  strings,  as  required  under  the 
Constitution.  But,  this  Nation  cannot 
sustain  5-year  and  10-year  research  ef- 
forts on  the  basis  of  merely  12  months  of 
planning.  The  result  is  inefficiency  and 
waste — stops  and  starts — loose  allocation 
and  reallocation  of  manpower. 

We  do  not  want  rigid  long-range  plans, 
of  course,  but  neither  do  we  want  wobbly, 
ad  hoc,  temporary  plans. 

THE  1*63  COMMENTS  ON  DOD 

Eighth.  In  March  1962, 1  presented  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
a  25 -page  publieatlon — ^identified  by  code 
number  8  3-11-62— on  information 
weaknesses  in  the  Department  of  De> 
fense. 
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I  quoted  authoritative  estimates  that 
from  $1  to  $2  blllloQ  in  the  17  bUlloa 
Federal  research  and  development  total, 
might  be  needlessly  wasted  because 
of  communications  weaknesses.  The 
handicaps  ot  what  was  then  known  ae 
the  Armed  Services  Technical  In/orma*- 
tlon  Agency — which  has  since  been  ret- 
named  the  Defense  Document  Center-4- 
were  highlighted.  | 

As  a  result  of  this  presentation,  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  for 
the  second  year  in  a  row,  reiterated  $ 
plea — made  by  our  comjnlttee — for  Im*- 
provement  In  Defense  information— > 
House  Report  1607.  87th  Congress,  24 
session,  page  48. 

In  addition,  in  1962,  the  Senate  Ap* 
proprlatlons  Committee  soundly  wrote 
into  its  own  report,  at  our  subcommit- 
tee s  suggestion.  Insistence  on  DOD» 
NASA -ABC  Interagency  Information  co* 
operation — Senate  Report  1578,  87tli 
Congress.  2d  session,  page  10. 

I  was  happy  to  commend  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee's  excellent 
action  in  a  statement  in  the  Senate  lasi 
S^ear — on  Jane  15.  1962,  Just  as  I  com-j 
mended  the  House's  action  earlier. 

PUSU<  I'ATXOKS  ON  VSDA,  HXW,  AITS  AID 

Ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh.  That  same 
year  and  the  following  year,  1963,  1 
issued  separate  presentations  on  prob-« 
lems  of  scientific  and  other  information 
in  three  other  major  departments:  (a> 
The  Department  of  Agriculture.  April 
1962— S  4-3-62:  (b)  the  Department  ol 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  May 
1962 — S  5-4-62;  (c)  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development — S  5-3-63. 

As  a  result  of  the  first,  increased  sup« 
port  is  beginning  to  be  provided  to  thq 
National  Agrlcioltural  Library.  j 

As  a  result  of  the  second,  a  wholej 
series  of  actions  has  occurred.  For  ex-i 
ample,  the  report  called  for  a  Conference) 
on  Medical  Communications.  Such  a. 
Conference  was  convened  in  November 
1962  and  out  of  it  grew  a  series  of  wel- 
come recommendations  which  are  now 
in  the  process  of  at  least  partial  im- 
plementation. 

As  a  result  of  the  third,  a  presenta- 
tion on  coordination  of  technclal  assist- 
ance, some  partial  steps  have  been  taken 
by  AID  to  improve  internal,  inter- 
agency, intergoverzmiental,  and  public- 
private  coordination. 

DBXI«  OrvOKMATIOtr  I 

Twelfth.  In  late  July  1962.  the  sub- 
committee turned  to  still  another  front — 
drug  Information.  Out  of  our  hearings 
and  a  snies  of  statements  have  come 
the  first  steps  toward  what  I  hope  will 
be  a  long  overdue  National  Clearing- 
house on  Drug  Information. 

There  will  be.  in  addition,  I  trust,  na- 
tional clearinghouse  on  overall  chemical 
information — on  pesticide  information; 
cosmetics  information,  and  food  infor- 
mation. 

This  subject  is  mentioned  In  the  third 
in  the  subcommittee's  series  of  hearing - 
exhibit  volumes  on  "Inter-Agency  Co- 
ordination in  Drug  Beaearch  and  Reg- 
ulation." released  September  26,  1963. 

These,  then,  are  12  sets  of  actions  and 
presentations;  several  more  could  be 
mentioned. 


coifCBsn  aasuLis 

I  have  mentioned  a  few  of  the  concrete 
results  of  the  committee's  and  subcom- 
mittee's efforts. 

The  principal  result  has  been  to  help 
strengthen  cross-fertilisation  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  and,  conversely,  to  help 
cut  down  on  needless,  unintentional,  un- 
planned duplication  of  effort. 

Let  me  mention  how  tills  has  been 
done. 

First.  Improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  scientific  information  systems  of 
every  major  Federal  scientific  agency. 
The  result  has  been  to  strengthen  man- 
agement's ability  to  manage,  science's 
ability  to  discover,  and  engineering's 
ability  to  engineer. 

PSOGKESS    BT    SCIXNCC    OTTOKMATION    KZCHAKGB 

Second.  The  Blosciences  Information 
Exchange,  which  was  devoted  exclusively 
to  recording  information  on  medical 
science  research  projects,  was  converted, 
at  our  prodding,  into  an  overall  Science 
Information  Exchange.  This  Exchange 
will  ultimately  cover  all  of  the  physical, 
mathematical  and  engineering  sciences. 

A  statistical  picture  of  SIE,  as  it  is 
known,  shows  this  Increased  coverage: 

First.  Total  receipts  of  all  proposals 
and  projects — life  sciences  and  physical 
sciences — rose  to  about  75,000  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1963.  This  does  not 
include  about  15,000  update  changes  to 
records  already  in  SEE  collection. 

Second.  Total  active  projects — life 
sciences  and  physical  sciences — "on  the 
shelf"  were  about  60,000,  as  of  June 
1963. 

Third.  Projects  registered  as  physical 
science  by  SIE  totaled  17,668  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  1963. 

In  addition,  about  2.500  physical 
sciences  projects  were  recently  received 
and  are  now  being  processed. 

But  what  does  SIE's  progress  really 
mean?  Let  me  quote  from  what  the  Di- 
rector of  SIE,  Monroe  Freeman,  Ph.  D., 
told  a  Jime  1963  conference,  sponsored 
by  the  HEW  Department: 

We  hare  Information  that  the  information 
services  are  effective,  for  In  about  500  return* 
of  a  questionnaire.  97  percent  of  the  research 
Klentlsta  queried  said  they  learned  through 
the  Exchange  about  new  projects  In  their 
specialties  they  did  not  luiow  about;  70  per- 
cent said  the  material  was  of  good  quality 
with  little  irrelevant  matter;  85  percent  In- 
dicated comprehensive  coverage;  and  65  per- 
cent took  the  time  to  add  comments  and 
suggestions.  A  letter  from  a  ma)or  Indiistrial 
laboratory  said.  "Thank  you  for  the  current 
research  r^sum^s.  Two  of  them  describe  re- 
search projects  we  had  Intended  to  start  next 
month."  Another  letter  said  simply,  "I  have 
worked  on  this  project  for  2  years  only  to 
find  myself  scooped  last  week."  Most  of  the 
respondents  said  they  used  the  Information 
to:  (a)  keep  up  with  what  la  going  on;  (b) 
avoid  duplication  in  preparing  proposals; 
and  (c)  contact  other  scientists  they  did 
not  know. 

In  fiscal  year  1965,  the  NaUonal 
Science  Foundation  will  undertake  man- 
agerial and  funding  responsibility  for 
SIE. 

aSFOaT  BT  presibsnt's  scibncx  asvisort 
coMicrrrxx 

Third.  A  special  panel  of  the  Presi- 
dent's ScieDce  Advisory  Committee  was 
set  up  to  consider  the  issue  of  informa- 


tion, "nils  expert  panel,  headed  by  Al- 
vin  Weinberg,  Ph.  D.,  director  of  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory,  made  an  ex- 
cellent study  on  the  subject  and  issued 
an  hlstoiic  report,  which  has  resulted  in 
many  Information  improvements. 

Several  of  these  improvements  were 
first  recommended  by  our  committee. 
One  such  Included  making  certain  that 
in  every  single  major  scientific  agency 
of  the  US.  Government,  there  be  a  single 
individual,  responsible  for  scientific  in- 
formation. 

Earlier,  what  was  known  as  the  Craw- 
ford task  force  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent's science  adviser  a  still  bolder  blue- 
print for  information  clearinghouses 
throughout  the  U.S.  executive  branch. 

Fourth.  A  standing  committee  on  sci- 
entific information  in  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil for  Science  and  Technology  Is  now 
hard  at  work  on  Interagency  informa- 
tion problems. 

Fifth.  The  President's  OflBce  of  Science 
and  Technology  has  taken  a  commenda- 
ble and  continuing  interest  in  oversee- 
ing GK)vemment-wlde  Information  ad- 
vances. I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
Dr.  Jerome  Wlesner  for  his  Impressive 
contribution  to  information  advances. 
The  results  of  his  enlightened  Interest 
may  be  seen  in  the  June  18,  1963.  "Sta- 
tiis  Report  on  Scientific  and  Technical 
Information  in  the  Federal  Qovemment," 
as  Issued  by  the  Federal  Coimcll  for  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 

Sixth.  The  National  Science  Founda- 
tion has  been  strengthened  in  Its  dili- 
gent efforts  to  spur  improvements 
throughout  the  scientific  and  technical 
community. 

NO  ONE  SOUHCE  CAN  CLAIM  CREDIT 

Let  this  point  be  clear.  In  recent 
years,  there  has  been  somewhat  of  a 
"snowball"  effect  as  regards  informa* 
tion  advances.  No  one  source — our  own 
committee  or  subcommittee — claims 
more  credit  than  is  rightly  any  one 
source's  due.  The  fact  is  that  many 
sources  have  aided  in  the  process ;  many 
sources  share  credit. 

What  coimts  Is  that  progress  be  con- 
tinued without  letup;  for  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  complacency;  the  road  ahead  is 
long  and  hard. 

A  functioning  national  and  Interna- 
tional information  network  Is  still  to  be 
established. 

A    rrW   TASKS    AHXAO 

A  functioning  Oovemment-wlde  mdex 
of  all  research  and  development  reports 
is  still  but  a  hopeful  gleam  in  our  eyes. 

There  is  still  only  one  joint  NASA- 
DOD  Information  Center,  at  Huntsville, 
Ala. 

Information  service  at  the  grassroots 
of  America  is  still  only  in  its  embryonic 
stage,  through  12  regional  technical  re- 
port centers  and  a  hodgepodge  of  sepa- 
rate agency  centers 

Compatibility  or  convertibility  between 
agency  information  systems  is  still  only 
a  goal,  not  a  reality. 

The  OfBce  of  Technical  Services  of  the 
UJB.  Department  of  Commerce  is  still 
by  and  large  only  a  sales  agency;  it  Is 
not  a  comprehensive  service  agency; 
and  it  functions  by  relatively  primitive 
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means  in  an  age  of  high-speed  comput- 
ers and  printers. 

Literally  dozens  of  other  needs,  as  rec- 
ognized by  our  committee  and  subcom- 
mittee, could  be  cited,  to  illustrate  the 
Nation's  "unfinished  information  busi- 
ness." 

It  will  always  be  "unfinished."  But  it 
had  best  be  greatly  improved,  and  soon. 

CONCLUSION A    POSSIBLE   SCIENCE   COMMISSION 

I  should  like  to  refer  to  one  final  phase 
in  this  connection. 

It  has  been  the  repeated  judgment  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  as  a  whole,  that  this  Nation 
could  greatly  benefit  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Hoover-tjrpe  Commission  on 
Science  and  Technology. 

Such  a  commission  would,  ideally,  In 
our  Judgment,  consist  of  a  "balanced 
mix"  of  representatives  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches,  as  well  as  the 
national  science  and  engineering  com- 
munity. 

Senate-approved  legislation  for  such 
a  commission  is  now,  once  more,  pend- 
ing before  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics. 

We  recognize,  realistically,  that,  no 
doubt,  mfuiy  Members  of  the  House  feel 
that  the  establishment  of  the  distin- 
guished select  committee  represents  all 
that  is  necessary  at  this  time. 

To  some  extent  the  formation  of  tills 
House  committee  does  indeed  diminish 
the  necessity  for  an  Independent  apprais- 
al, such  as  a  commission  could  provide. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  House 
should  not  "close  the  door"  on  the  con- 
cept of  an  independent  commission. 

As  many  observers  have  pointed  out,  a 
group  which  would  have  representa- 
tion from  the  executive  agencies  and 
from  the  private  scientific  community, 
working  side  by  side  with  legislators, 
might  be  in  a  somewhat  stronger  posi- 
tion than  a  group  of  busy  legislators  who 
are  necessarily  already  heavily  com- 
mitted to  other  duties. 

Perhaps,  an  arrangement  could  be 
worked  out  In  which  a  commission.  If 
approved,  could  be  designated  to  study 
such  specific  topics  as  the  House  select 
committee  might  choose  not  to  review — 
partly  because  of  the  limited  time  the 
select  committee  has  available. 

In  any  event,  irrespective  of  whether 
any  further  action  is  taken  on  the  com- 
mission bill,  I  know  that  each  of  the  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  which  have  jurisdiction 
over  scientific  activities  will  continue 
their  individual  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
Nation's  scientific  and  engineering  pro- 
gram. 


SALE  OF  WHEAT  TO  RUSSIA  AND 
HER  SATELLITES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
notice  with  considerable  interest  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  speaking  to- 
day at  North  Platte,  Nebr.,  has  come  out 
four  square  and  frankly  In  favor  of  sell- 
ing wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  any 
of  her  eastern  satelUtes  that  make  firm 
offers  to  pay  for  the  wheat  in  dollars. 

In  the  past  the  Secretary  has  been 
somewhat  hesitant  with  respect  to  this 
subject.    The  news  ticker  account  of  his 


speech,  which  I  have  before  me,  is  timed 
very  carefully,  I  believe,  in  connection 
with  the  press  conference  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  hold 
later  today. 

The  Secretary  pointed  out: 

We  would  sell  wheat  for  cash  on  the  same 
basis  as  In  any  cash  export  sale.  Just  as  we 
have  done  for  years. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  are  fearful  of 
open  competition  In  products  or  In  Ideas. 

I  commend  the  Secretary  on  his  state- 
ment. It  was  needed  for  a  clarification 
of  policy.  I  am  hopeful  it  will  carry 
considerable  weight  in  the  councils  of 
the  administration. 

I  have  attempted  to  do  the  best  I  could 
m  outlining  the  importance  of  this  mat- 
ter— the  hazards  and  the  assets — and  I 
feel  that,  on  balance,  it  is  in  our  na- 
tional interest  to  consummate  the  sale, 
and  also  in  the  Interest  of  improving 
our  export  position. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  news  ticker  account  of  Sec- 
retary Freeman's  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

NoHTH  Platte,  Nebb. — Agriculture  Secre- 
tary Freeman  said  today  he  feels  the  United 
States  should  sell  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  any  of  her  East  European  sateUites  that 
make  "flrm  offers  to  buy  for  dollars." 

Freeman  said  he  beUeves  American  public 
sentiment  favors  the  sales  by  about  a  4-1 
margin. 

Freeman's  statement  was  made  in  a  speech 
prepared  for  delivery  to  a  Wheat  Belt  farmer 
meeting  here.  President  Kennedy  was  ex- 
pected to  announce  approval  of  wheat  sales 
to  the  Soviets  at  a  news  conference  late 
today. 

Freeman's  public  advocacy  of  the  wheat 
sales  was  added  today  to  his  prepared  text 
for  the  speech. 

"It  is  my  Judgment  that  we  shovUd  sell 
wheat  to  the  Russians  and  to  the  other 
Eastern  European  nations  where  flrm  offers 
to  buy  for  dollars  are  made  through  the 
private  trade,"  he  said. 

"We  should  do  this  not  only  beca\ise  of 
the  doUars-and-cents  advantages,  but  also 
because  of  the  increased  people-to-people 
contacts  which  will  result." 

Today's  farm  meeting  was  one  of  a  series 
which  Freeman  has  been  holding  to  And  out 
how  farmers  feel  about  present  and  future 
Government  farm  policies.  Freeman  said 
that  in  six  similar  meetings  and  at  others. 
Including  one  of  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation, he  soimded  out  opinions  about 
the  proposed  wheat  deal  with  the  Russians. 
"There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
people,  based  on  the  reaction  of  these  au- 
diences which  are  a  cross  section  of  the  pubr- 
11c,  would  support  a  cash  sale  by  a  margin 
of  4  to  1,"  Freeman  said. 

Freeman  said  American  private  traders 
had  indicated  the  Soviet  Union  was  pre- 
pared to  buy  4  najilion  tons  of  wheat 
(about  140  million  bbshels)  for  about  9360 
million. 

Freeman  said  such  a  sale  would  have 
"many  practical  and  Immediate  advantages." 
It  would  greatly  Improve  the  U.8.  balance 
of  payments,  lower  the  cost  of  storage  and 
handling  of  Government  surplus  farm  crops, 
and  boost  farm  Income,  he  said. 

"We  estimate  that  the  sale  of  wheat  In 
the  amount  discussed  recently  between  the 
Russians  and  U.S.  grain  traders  would  save 
the  U.S.  taxpayer  more  than  $300  mUlion 
over  the  period  of  time  we  could  normally 
expect  the  grain  to  remain  in  storage." 


Freeman  pointed  out  that  surplus  wheat 
acquired  by  the  Government  Is  normally 
held  for  6  years  with  storage  Interest  and 
handling  charges  of  26  cents  per  btuhel  per 
year. 

Freeman  challenged  an  argument  by  some 
critics  of  the  proposed  Soviet  deal  who  ob- 
ject to  selling  wheat  to  Ckimmunist  covm- 
trles  at  prices  lower  than  those  paid  by 
Americans.  At  present,  all  U.S.  wheat  ex- 
ports move  at  world  market  prices  which 
are  some  55  cents  per  bushel  below  U.S. 
prices.  The  gap  is  covered  by  a  Government 
export  subsidy. 

Freeman  said  any  export  subsidy  paid  on 
wheat  sold  to  the  Soviet  Union  "woxUd  not 
go  to  the  Soviets,  but  to  American  wheat 
farmers."    He  added: 

"We  would  seU  wheat  for  cash  on  the 
same  basis  as  In  any  cash  export  sale.  Just 
as  we  have  done  for  years.  Any  cash  ex- 
port sale  is  made  with  an  export  subsidy 
and  this  sale  would  be  no  different." 

Freeman  said  any  wheat  sale  to  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  in  addition  to  other  prod- 
ucts exported  to  Russia,  such  as  taUow,  seeds 
and  hides. 

"I  am  not  one  of  those  who  is  fearful  of 
open  competition  in  products  or  in  ideas. 
Democracy  •  •  •  can  only  be  the  victor  over 
the  communism  of  a  secret  society,  and  I  am 
eager  to  accept  that  kind  of  a  contest" 
Freeman  said. 

Freeman  also  told  the  wheatgrowers  that 
the  administration  would  take  "every  pos- 
sible opportunity"  to  expand  wheat  exports 
and  bolster  wheat  prices  next  year. 


AID  TO  HURRICANE  FLORA  VICTIMS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
ports continue  to  pour  in  on  the  appall- 
ing losses  of  life  and  property  in  the 
Caribbean  caused  by  Hurricane  Flora. 
Prom  the  latest  dispatches,  it  is  clear 
that  the  hurricane  has  been  the  worst 
storm  in  recorded  history  to  hit  the 
Caribbean  islands.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  the  American  Red  Cross  has  offered 
supplies  and  workers  to  the  Cuban  Red 
Cross  and  that  the  Red  Cross  and  CARE 
have  joined  to  organize  relief  to  stricken 
Haiti.  It  was  fortunate  indeed,  and 
timely,  that  the  U.S.  Navy  should  have 
once  again  been  in  a  position  to  render 
prompt  assistance  from  the  carrier 
Champlain  along  the  coast  of  Haiti. 

All  of  these  steps  have  been  generous 
and  openhearted  refiections  of  the  con- 
cern of  the  American  people  for  the  men, 
women,  and  children  who  are  suffering 
so  grievously  from  the  great  Caribbean 
storm.  As  the  Washington  Post  said  in 
an  editorial  this  morning,  I  am  "confi- 
dent that  the  people  of  this  country  will 
back  up  this  generous  offer  despite  the 
suspension  of  regular  economic  aid  to 
the  oppressive  Duvaller  regime  in  Haiti 
and  the  genertd  embtu^o  on  trade  with 
Castroist  Cuba." 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  believe  that 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  should  be 
clear  and  unmistakable:  That  we  as  a 
people  and  a  government  vrtll  offer  aid 
to  those  who  suffer. 

We  must  never  permit  ideological  dif- 
ferences to  bar  American  assistance  to 
men,  women,  and  children  who  suffer 
from  hunger,  disease,  and  natural 
catastrophes. 

If  people  are  starving  and  we  have 
food,  it  is  morally  wrong  to  turn  aside — 
even  if  a  totalitarian  regime  rules  the 
nation  of  hungry  people. 
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If  people  are  suffering  from  eiridemlc 
dlseaw.  and  we  have  drugs  and  doct(Mf^ 
it  Is  morally  wrong  to  \o6t  the  othar 
way — even  if  the  government  of  th^t 
people's  country  diK}lays  sour  and  arro- 
gant  contempt  for  the  offer  of  such  aid. 
If  people  are  overwhelmed  hy  great 
natural  catastrophes,  and  we  have  rescMe 
vehicles,  aid  teams,  food,  medichie,  and 
shelter,  it  is  morally  wrong  to  turn  ov4r 
backs  on  their  suffering. 

The  American  people  will  never  g|o 
wrong  by  relying  on  their  own  basic  in- 
stincts— which  are  humane  and  comitas- 
sionate.  We  have  a  magnificent  tradi- 
tion of  responding  to  t^e  needs  of  t^e 
sxiffering.  We  must  never  permit  politi- 
cal considerations  to  deter  us  from  what 
we  know  is  right  | 

And  we  know  that  it  is  right  to  brink 
aid  to  the  siok.  food  to  the  hungry,  and 
comfort  to  those  whose  loved  ones  and 
wtaoae  bones  and  property  have  been 
swept  away  by  the  tides  of  disaster.  | 
We  are  not  now  talking  about  govi- 
emments  or  extending  aid  to  govern*- 
ments;  we  are  talking  about  people,  and 
extending  oompassion  and  assistance 
through  great  volimtary.  philanthropiQ, 
charitable  organizations  which  hava  the 
faciUttea  for  makbig  this  aid  availabla. 
I  uk  unanimous  consent  that  tw0 
articles  and  an  editorial  from  the  Octo<i> 
ber  9  Washington  Post  be  Inserted  in  th0 
RscoRD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articlei 

and  edttorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Rbcoib.  as  foUows: 

PLoa*  BArnaa  Cuba;   Hxaos  roc  Bahamas—^ 

Total   ov   Dkaths    for  8  Dats  Mat   To» 

6.000  I 

MZAMX.  Octotar  8.— HiirrlcaiM  Flora  brok* 
out  of  Cuba  late  the  Atlantle  tonight  an4 
bore  down  on  tba  Bahamaa  with  10O-mlle'» 
an-hour  wladt.  laavtng  entire  cltlca  in  aham* 
blea  and  perhaps  more  than  6,000  persons 
dead  in  the  Caribbean  In  8  days.  ] 

In  Haiti.  Health  Secretary  Gerard  Phlllpi 
peattz  reported  that  2,800  persona  are  dead 
or  mlaatng  and  "the  number  may  double.'* 
Flora  hit  Haiti  Thiiradaf  night  with  wlndS 
the  waather  bureau  nld  may  have  reaehed 
aoo  mllea  an  hour. 

Anotlier  1«0  ware  reported  dead  elsewhere, 
including  9  In  Jamaica  and  at  least  112  In 
Cuba. 

"Since  the  time  Columbus  discovered  the 
New  World."  the  Miami  Weather  Bureau 
■aid,  **no  hurricane  has  dealt  so  devastating 
a  blow  to  the  oountrles  of  Haiti  and  Cuba."* 

The  weather  bureau  said  total  damage 
would  aiannnt  to  "several  hundred  mllllona'1 
of  doUars  In  Cuba.  In  ELaltl.  the  figure  "may 
be  under  #100  mUllon  due  to  low  ral\M  o< 
many  buildings  destroyed." 

Flora  was  some  460  mUes  southeast  oC 
Miami  last  night,  moving  9  mllee  an  hour 
toward  the  southern  Bahamas.  The  weather 
biuvau  said  the  hurricane  "offers  no  further 
threat  to  western  Cuba,  Central  America, 
Florida,  and  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States." 

Balna  were  slackening  off  In  Cuba,  where 
precipitation  frocn  Flora  was  measured  In 
feet,  but  the  Weather  Bureau  said  "flooding 
will  contlnae  for  some  thne."  The  VS.  naval 
base  at  Onantanamo  Bay  today  caught  a 
gllmpae  of  the  sun  for  the  first  time  In  6 
days. 

Ouantanamo  personnel  were  ordered  back 
Into  storm  shelters  for  a  time  this  morning 
when  Flora  took  a  threatening  turn,  but 
despite  flooding  and  60-mlle-an-hour  winds 
on  the  fringe  o*  the  htorlcaae.  damage  there 
has  been  relatively  minor.    Ooantanamo  Bor< 


mally  gets  17  Inches  of  rain  a  year  It  has 
gotten  thai  much  In  the  {>a8t  9  6mjm. 

In  Cuba,  there  were  radio  rq>orts  of  80 
deaths  at  Mayarl,  Premier  Fidel  Castro's 
birthplace  on  the  island's  northeast  coast. 
Havana  radio  reported  10  deaths  In  Caiman- 
era  as  water  In  the  streets  reached  a  depth 
of  mors  than  3  feet.  The  broadcast  re- 
ported 400  buildings  demoUshed  In  Camaguejr 
Province,  with  ca.s\ultles  "not  known  at  the 
moment."  It  said  mines  In  eastern  Cuba 
were  flooded. 

While  the  eastern  half  of  Cuba  was  strick- 
en, the  situation  was  reported  normal  In 
Havana.  Matanzas  and  Pinar  el  Bio  Province 
In  the  west. 

The  report  of  80  dead  at  Mayarl  came  from 
an  amateur  radio  operator  in  a  broadcast 
monitored  In  Miami  last  night. 

Before  another  radio  operator,  apparently 
in  Havana.  Interrupted  the  report  to  shut 
off  a  ftu-ther  listing  of  casualties,  the  Mayarl 
man  told  of  bodies  stacked  on  rooftops  and 
others  floating  In  floodwaters  that  covered 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  city. 

"The  situation  Is  desperate,"  the  Mayarl 
operator  said.  "Please  do  something.  There 
is  danger  of  an  epidemic.** 

Then  he  was  cut  off  with  the  radioed  oom- 
mand:  "Comrade  remember  your  ardere; 
remember  your  orders." 

Another  broadcast  that  was  hecuti  in  Miami 
today  reported  that  the  town  of  SanU  Cruz 
del  Sur,  om  Cuba's  southeast  ooast,  was  being 
flooded  from  the  sea.  The  town  was  wiped 
out  by  a  tidal  flood  on  November  9,  1932, 
which  claimed  8,000  lives. 

Nearly  80,000  Cubans  were  reported  today 
to  have  fied  their  homes.  TTjere  was  fear  for 
the  fate  of  thousands  of  others  isolated  by 
the  storm  waters  and  without  means  of  get- 
ting help  since  high  winds  made  the  use  of 
helicopters  impossible. 

Castro  set  up  hurricane  relief  headquar- 
ters In  Holguln.  Orlente  Province,  today  after 
getting  ducked  while  trying  to  cross  the 
Rloja  River  with  16  aides  In  an  amphibious 
Jeep. 

Press  dispatches  said  the  overloaded  Jeep 
started  to  founder  and  the  government 
group  swam  to  the  other  side.  Peasants 
pulled  the  swamped  jeep  out  of  the  river 
while  Castro  and  his  aides  took  a  bus  some 
30  mUes  to  Holguln. 

Cuban  Communist  leader  Carlos  Rafael 
Rodrlgues,  head  of  the  National  Agrarian 
Reform  Institute,  ordered  hnmedlate  read- 
justments in  rationed  food  supplies.  Meat 
quotas  In  Havana  were  slashed  80  percent. 
It  was  announced  there  would  be  no  more 
coffee  xmtU  further  notice.  The  vegetable 
quota  was  cut  60  percent. 

At  least  half  the  Island's  crops  have  been 
wiped  out. 

The  American  Bed  Cross  yesterday  offered 
supplies  and  workers  to  the  Cuban  Red 
Cross,  but  no  reply  has  been  reported. 

A  committee  representing  Cuban  refugees 
in  Miami  asked  President  Kennedy  to  aid 
poUtlcal  prisoners  in  Cuba  and  other  Cubans 
hit  by  the  storm.  No  request  for  aid  from 
the  Cuban  Government  is  known  to  have 
been  made  to  the  U.S.  Government. 

Rodrlquez  announced  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  agreed  to  transfer  to  Cuba  6,000 
tons  of  coffee  the  Russians  had  bought  from 
BrazU. 

He  said  that  losses  in  rice  and  cotton  will 
have  to  be  replaced  through  extraordinary 
imports. 

In  Haiti,  heavy  rains  continued  In  the 
disaster  area,  oauslng  more  floods. 

Two  lislicopterB  from  the  V3.  Navy  air- 
craft carrier  Lake  ChampUrtn  were  engaged 
in  an  aerial  survey  of  the  stricken  areas,  and 
more  helicopters  were  to  be  pressed  Into 
service. 

Members  of  the  American  Red  Cross  were 
at  work,  and  in  New  York  CARS,  the  Inter- 
natkmal  reUef  agency,  said  8110.000  In  food 
and  other  relief  supplies  were  authorized  for 


distrlbutloa  in  Haiti.  It  issued  an  urgent 
appeal  to  Americans  for  funds. 

Haitian  omclals  said  90  percent  of  the 
farms,  factories,  and  homes  were  destroyed 
in  the  storm  area.  Many  coffee,  rice,  and 
banana  plantations  were  wiped  out.  Health 
Minister  PhiUppeaux  estimated  that  two- 
flfths  of  the  country  was  devastated.  At 
least  100.000  Haitians  were  homeless. 

The  north  coast  of  HalUs  southern 
peninsula,  an  area  ix>pulated  by  nearly 
130.000  persons,  was  hardest  hit.  Phlllp- 
peaux  said  entire  towns  were  destroyed. 


Floba's   Ruin   Mat   Havk   Srr   Back   Cuban 
Economy  bt  Ykab  oa  Moax 

(By  Al  Burt) 

Miami,  October  8. — Hurricane  Flora  prob- 
ably set  Cuba's  economy  back  a  ]rear,  and 
may  curb  some  of  Premier  Castro's  ambitions 
to  foment  other  revolutions  In  Latin  America. 

Flora  has  swept  across  Cuba's  richest  lands. 
In  Camaguey  and  Orlente  Provinces,  and  the 
multl-milllon-doUar  damages  Insure  at  least 
three  things  of  political  Importance: 

1.  The  weakest  phase  of  Castro's  regime, 
the  economy,  suffered  a  heavy  blow. 

a.  Cuba  will  need  more  outside  aid  for 
recovery. 

3.  New,  serious  troubles  at  home  probably 
will  force  Castro  to  divert  his  attentions 
from  hemispheric  subversion  and  concen- 
trate on  Cuban  matters. 

WEAKKNKD    CAPABIUTirS 

Originally,  Castro  promised  the  mass  of 
Cubans  a  better  life,  more  of  everything.  He 
was  not  able  to  deliver  before,  and  Hurricane 
Flora  seriously  weakens  what  capabiUUes 
he  had. 

Cubans,  who  already  had  tightened  their 
belta.  now  will  have  to  tighten  them  more. 
£>ollar  estimates  of  the  damage  right  now 
are  pure  guesses,  but  they  run  as  high  as 
8500  million.  In  time,  the  estimates  say, 
the  economy  was  set  back  from  1  to  3  years. 

Those  who  contend  that  this  makes  Castro 
ripe  for  Immediate  overthrow  may  be  over- 
en  tbuslatlc. 

There  is  no  doubt,  though,  that  it  even- 
tually cotild  lead  to  new  dissatisfaction  and 
produce  more  fertile  areas  for  the  develop- 
ing of  antl -Castro  sentiment. 

The   Soviet   Union,   already   pouring  |1.5 
million  a  day  into  Cuba,  probably  wlU  be 
asked  for  more.     With  problems  oT  its  own, 
the  UB.SJl.  may  not  be  able  to  deliver. 
BmsAB  ta  MOKXT  cmor 

The  moet  likely  development  Is  that  Cas- 
tro, desperate  for  hard  casli.  will  be  forced 
to  aoUdlf  y  his  posiUon  at  home  and  at  least 
partially  curb  his  subversive  program  in  the 
hemisphere. 

Cuba's  money  crop  Is  sugar. 

It  is  used  to  get  doUars  for  badly  needed 
foreign  exchange.  Last  year.  Camaguey  and 
Orlente  Provinces  produced  about  50  percent 
of  Cuba's  4.8  milUon  tons. 

They  were  expected  to  carry  about  the 
same  load  this  year  in  producing  only  3J 
million  tons.  Cuban  ofllclals  say  Hurricane 
Flora  wiped  out  60  percent  of  the  sugarcane 
In  theee  areas,  and  the  damage  estimates  are 
still  Incomplete. 

WOOD  AND  BCfTAL   SHORT 

Officials  say  90  percent  of  the  coffee  crop 
is  destroyed,  and  report  heavy  damage  to 
rice,  bananas,  and  other  food  crops.  The 
Cauto  River  Valley,  richest  on  the  Uland, 
was  directly  In  the  path  of  the  hurricane. 
The  river  Itself  Is  now  said  to  be  some  7  or 
8  miles  wide. 

In  addition,  houses  in  both  Provinces  have 
been  destroyed.  Because  of  a  shortage  of 
wood  and  metal,  housing  construction  in 
Cuba  during  the  last  2  years  has  been  vir- 
tually at  a  standstill. 

The  major  s\igar  mills,  cattle  producers, 
and  copper,  nickel,  and  cobalt  mines  are  In 
the  two  provinces.     Radio  reports  say  mill 
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roofs  have  been  ripped  off  and  the  electrical 
machinery  inside  flooded  and  ruined.  Be- 
cause this  may  be  impoeslble  to  t«piace  right 
away,  some  mills  probably  will  be  cannibal- 
ized for  working  parts  to  get  the  others  back 
into  operation. 

Castro  put  rescue  operations  In  the  hands 
of  Cuba's  only  political  party,  the  United 
Party  of  the  Socialist  Revolution,  "to  avoid 
anarchy." 

However.  It  was  apparent  that  Castro  him- 
self was  getting  a  little  uneasy.  A  monitored 
radio  report  found  one  operator  complain- 
ing of  not  being  able  to  establish  communi- 
cations with  Santiago,  but  that  Castro  kept 
harassing  htm  to  set  them  up  anyway. 

"We  have  told  Comrade  Fidel  that  condi- 
tions are  very  bad.  but  he  keeps  calling 
insistently;  you  know  the  way  he  does, "  the 
announcer  said. 
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HUMANITASIAN  RfSPONSX 

It  is  an  accident  of  nature  that  Hurricane 
Flora  spilled  her  worst  disasters  upon  Haiti 
and  Cuba.  The  American  Red  Cross  acted 
in  accord  with  Its  finest  tradition  when  it 
hastened  to  offer  both  countries  relief  for 
their  stricken  people.  We  are  confident  that 
the  people  of  this  coimtry  will  back  up  this 
generous  offer  despite  the  suspension  of 
regular  economic  aid  to  the  oppressive  E>u- 
valler  regime  in  Haiti  and  the  general  em- 
bargo on  trade  with  Castrolst  Cuba. 

Reports  from  Haiti  that  from  2,000  to  4,000 
persons  have  perished  and  that  100,000  have 
been  left  homeless  suggest  that  the  storm 
is  one  of  the  worst  In  the  history  of  the 
Caribbean.  Ai^arently  there  was  much  lees 
lass  of  life  in  Cuba,  but  the  toll  in  terms  of 
crop  damage  and  destruction  of  homes  has 
been  enormous.  The  Island  of  Tobago  and 
other  areas  have  also  suffered  heavy  losses. 
The  circumstances  call  for  an  Immediate 
and  generous  response  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  relief  agencies.  In 
the  presence  of  disaster  ideological  differ- 
ences should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
hiunanitarian  impulse. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  point  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  made  on  stssistance  to  the  people,  I 
stress  people  of  Cuba,  I  could  not  agree 
with  him  more  completely.  We  should 
be  willing  to  give  all  the  assistance  we 
can  as  a  people,  not  to  the  Castro  gov- 
ernment, but  to  the  people  of  Cuba. 
Great  Institutions  like  the  Red  Cross  are 
ideally  suited  for  this  purpose.  We 
should  do  it  in  the  way  which  dramatizes 
our  role  of  compassion  and  concern  and 
sympathy  for  the  distressed  people  of 
Cuba.  The  majority  whip  has  made  a 
wonderful  statement. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. He  clearly  states  the  position  that 
I  have  taken.  I  knew  that  this  would 
be  his  reaction,  because  he  is  a  man  of 
generous  nature  and  compassionate  out- 
look. 


REDUCTION   OP   EXCESS   MARKET- 
INGS OP  MILK 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1915)  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted 
and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amend- 
ed, and  to  encourage  the  reduction  of 
excess  marketings  of  milk,  and  ior  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
support  the  bill  which  is  now  pending 
before  the  Senate.  S.  1916.  Michigan 
is  an  area  with  regard  to  which  people 
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Immediately  think,  first,  at  automobiles, 
and,  next,  perhaps,  of  recreation.  In 
truth  and  in  fact,  the  fluid  milk  business 
and  the  dairy  Industry  in  Michigan  Is 
vital  and  important  and  substantal. 
For  years  It  was  my  privilege  to  sit  with 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I 
recognize  his  concern,  which  is  certainly 
mine,  that  some  effective  efifort  be  made 
to  resolve  the  increasingly  acute  problem 
in  this  area. 

The  class  I  base  plan  for  milk  market- 
ing orders  has  had  my  support  for  many 
months.  Early  in  this  session  I  intro- 
duced S.  953  setting  forth  such  a  pro- 
posal. Later  I  was  pleased  to  join  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmirb]  in  proposing  S.  1915  which  is 
now  before  the  Senate  for  action. 

There  has  been  widespread  suppxjrt  for 
a  class  I  base  plan  among  the  dairy  pro- 
ducers in  the  Starte  of  Michigan.  Much 
of  the  milk  in  our  State  is  produced  un- 
der milk  marketing  orders,  and  dairy 
production  represents  a  very  sizable 
portion  of  the  farm  income  in  Michigan. 
For  some  time  there  has  been  a  recog- 
nition that  the  present  Federal  milk 
order  program  has  built  into  its  opera- 
tions a  price  incentive  to  the  producer 
to  gradually  Increase  his  production. 
This  incentive  has  been  one  of  several 
factors  that  has  aggravated  the  surplus 
of  manufacturing  milk  and  increased  the 
cost  of  the  price  support  program. 

The  program  which  Senator  PaoxitniE 
and  I  have  sponsored  and  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  has  now  reported  to  the 
Senate  is  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 
Some  Federal  order  markets  have  twice 
as  much  surplus  as  can  be  justified  for 
meeting  their  fluid  milk  requirements. 
These  surpluses  not  only  depress  prices 
in  their  immediate  markets,  but  add  to 
the  surpluses  acquired  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

But  I  do  not  believe  bases  in  Federal 
orders  alone  will  be  adequate  to  reach 
all  of  the  problems  we  should  meet  in 
the  dairy  field.  Producers  in  Federal  or- 
ders will  probaly  not  reduce  the  market- 
ing enough  under  this  type  of  base  plan 
to  cut  CCC  purchases  of  butter  by  a  siz- 
able amount.  We  might  expect  this  plan 
to  curtail  expansion  on  the  part  of  pro- 
ducers. There  r«nains  the  matter  of 
total  milk  production  and  the  concern 
that  producer  income  not  be  jeopardized. 
For  that  reason  I  will  also  support  the 
amendment  which  will  be  proposed  by 
Senator  McCastht. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
for  4  years.  This  service  was  helpful 
to  me  in  an  understanding  of  agricul- 
tural problems,  some  of  which  I  am  con- 
vinced no  sound  solution  yet  has  been 
developed.  I  commend  the  members  of 
the  committee  and  especially  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  PRoxMiai, 
and  the  Junior  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
Mr.  McCarthy,  for  their  leadership,  as 
well  as  the  chairman,  Mr.  Ellkndeh,  for 
brmging  this  bill  to  the  Senate. 

It  is  important  that  Congress  act  on 
this  proposal  now.  We  cannot  afford  to 
jeopardize  the  continued  existence  of 
the  dairy  price  support  programs.  For 
some  time  now  it  has  seemed  to  me  that 


a  sound  dairy  policy  should  seek  six  main 
objectives.  These  would  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First,  the  program  should  contribute 
to  a  reduction  of  excessive  supplies  of 
dairy  products  which  threaten  the  en- 
tire dairy  Industry— inchiding  fluid  mar- 
kets, and  create  huge  price  support  costs. 

Second.  The  program  should  protect 
the  income  of  dairy  farmers. 

Third.  The  program  should  not  in- 
crease consumers  milk  prices. 

Fourth.  The  program  should  not  In- 
volve direct  Government  controls  over 
individual  producers'  cow  numbers  or 
output  of  dairy  products. 

Fifth.  The  program  should  reduce 
Federal  expenditures  for  dairy  price- 
support  programs. 

Sixth.  The  program  should  allow  flex- 
ibility, expansion  of  production  by  effi- 
cient producers,  and  not  constitute  bar- 
riers to  trade  or  prohibit  entry  of  new 
producers. 

The  steps  we  will  take  today  in  the 
passage  of  the  Proxmlre-Hart  bill,  S. 
1915,  and  hopefully  in  the  adoption  of 
the  McCarthy  amendments,  will  move  us 
closer  to  meeting  these  objectives. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  am  grateful  to  him.  He  is  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill.  He  ccmes  from  a 
great  dairy  State.  I  appreciate  his  state- 
ment very  much. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  without  my  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  caU  the 
roll. 

The  legialative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded- 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovntN].  the  present 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1915.  I  am  grate- 
ful to  the  Senator  for  his  action.  He  Is 
an  outstanding  expert  on  agriculture, 
and  was  for  many  years  before  he  came 
to  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
typographical  error  appears  on  page  13 
of  the  committee  report  on  the  bill.  The 
eighth  line  of  the  first  full  paragraph 
on  page  13  begLos  with  the  words:  "It 
does  not  aM>ear  to  contemplate." 

The  words  should  be:  "It  doec  aPI>ear 
to  contemplate." 

The  word  "not"  was  inserted  by  error 
in  printing  the  report.  Since  it  com- 
pletely changes  the  meaning  of  the  sen- 
tence in  which  it  has  been  inserted.  I 
make  this  statement  to  clarify  the  Rbc- 
OKB.  It  is  the  heart  of  the  bllL  I  shall 
read  the  sentence  as  it  should  be  cor- 
rected: 

It  doss  appear  to  oontemi^te  that  supply 
and  demand  are  to  be  Infltwnced  or  adjust- 
ed by  means  ot  changes  in  the  levels  of  prices 
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payable  to  producers;  and  that  would  be  the 
objective  of  pajlng  a  producer  a  hl|^r 
amount  for  needed  milk  and  a  lower  p^ce 
for  excess  milk. 


I 


price 

>falui: 


That  provision  is  the  heart  of  the 
therefore,  I  am  happy  to  have  the  chance 
to  make  the  correction  and  call  the  Sen- 
ate's attention  to  it.  j 

DAIKT    BILL  I 

Mr.  President,  the  principal  objectives 
of  S.  1916,  before  the  Senate  today,  kre 
these : 

First.  To  reduce  the  national  dajiry 
surplus  and  the  cost  to  taxpayers  of  the 
dairy  price  support  program. 

Second.  To  provide  dairy  farmers  an 
opportunity  to  increase  net  Income. 

Third.  To  permit  individual  producers 
to  produce  in  line  with  market  require- 
ments for  fluid  milk  products  without 
having  their  prices  reduced  by  present 
surplus  or  increased  production  of  ot^er 
producers.  1 

Fourth.  To  eliminate  a  basic  defect  of 
blend  pricing  which  provides  milk  pro- 
ducers a  price  higher  than  the  lowest 
class  price  for  manufacturing  milk  in 
excess  of  the  market's  normal  supply 
requirements  for  fluid  milk  products. 

And,  li£r.  President,  I  want  to  stress 
the  fact  that  this  proposal  does  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  represent  production 
control.  It  does  not  limit  any  producer 
to  any  maximum  quantity  of  milk  ha  is 
allowed  to  produce  or  sell.  It  does  i^ot 
place  any  physlclal  limitations  on  (|he 
number  of  cows  he  may  keep.  It  d^es 
not  limit  in  any  way  any  factor  of  pfo- 
dix^on  or  sale  of  milk. 

Mr.  President,  8.  1915  represents  a 
sincere  effort  to  correct  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal problems  plaguing  fanners  who 
market  milk  in  Federal  market  or<ler 
areas. 

KzmrsiTX  coMiirrm  HKAKntos 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  aiid 
Forestry  held  hearings  on  March  18,  19, 
20.  and  21.  and  April  3.  of  this  year,  on  S. 
398,  introduced  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  8.  900,  introduced  by  me  ajnd 
cosponsored  by  the  Senators  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  MAcmjsoN  and  Mr.  Ja(3k- 
son]  and  the  senior  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  HabtkeI,  and  8.  953  intro- 
duced by  the  Junior  Senator  frim 
Bffichigan  [Mr.  Hart].  As  a  result 'of 
these  hearings  a  compromise  bill  was  de- 
veloped Incorporating  a  number  of  sug- 
gestions made  by  the  Deifortment  of 
Agriculture.  Further  hearings  were  h^ld 
on  May  14  and  15  on  the  compromise 
bill  and  S.  1317,  which  was  introduced  by 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Hfr. 
McCarthy].  Following  the  hearings 
there  was  a  continuing  effort  to  meet  ttie 
objections  which  had  been  raised  in  tihe 
latter  hearings.  8.  1915,  which  was  in- 
troduced on  July  18  by  me,  and  cospom- 
sored  by  the  Senators  fr(Mn  Washingtbn 
[Mr.  Maokxtson  and  Mr.  Jackson]  and 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hakt],  is  the  result  of  this  effort.  Ttiis 
bill  met  the  major  objections  of  the  rep- 
resentatives  of  producers  who  market 
milk  covered  by  Federal  market  orders. 

The  intent  of  the  proposed  legislation 
is  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  provide  for  allotments 
under  milk  marketing  orders,  so  that  in- 
stead of  receiving  a  uniform  blend  price, 


producers  will  receive  a  higher  return  on 
milk  covered  by  allotments  and  a  lower 
return  for  milk  in  excess  of  allotments. 
The  bill  does  not  affect  the  minimum 
prices  paid  by  handlers,  but  deals  only 
with  apportionment  of  the  proceeds 
among  producers 

bux  is  Linrrxo 

Specifically,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that: 

First,  the  bill  covers  only  milk  mar- 
keted In  areas  covered  by  Federal  market 
orders,  although  I  think  I  can  show  that 
it  will  greatly  benefit,  over  the  years, 
the  manufacturing  producers,  who  do 
not  come  under  these  orders. 

Second,  I  assure  Senators  and  the  In- 
dustry that  the  bill  contains  absolutely 
no  mandatory  features  whatsoever.  It 
is  a  completely  voluntary  program  which 
can  be  accepted  or  rejected  by  farmers 
in  a  referendum. 

Third,  if  rejected  b^  farmers,  the  re- 
mainer  of  the  order  will  continue  in 
effect. 

Fourth,  the  bill  in  no  way  limits  either 
production  or  marketings. 

Fifth,  the  bill  contains  absolutely  no 
penalties. 

And  sixth,  the  bill  will  in  no  way  affect 
the  price  of  milk  to  consumers. 

PRZSKNT    INJUSTICE    TO    DAIXT    rAKMEX 

At  the  present  time,  farmers  under  a 
milk  market  order  receive  a  blend  price 
for  all  milk  delivered.  The  blend  price 
is  based  UF>on  a  combination  of  the  high 
price  received  for  milk  used  for  fiuld 
consumption  and  the  low  price  received 
for  milk  used  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. 

Because  different  prices  apply  to  milk 
disposed  of  in  the  several  classes,  a 
method  of  pooling,  or  distributing  the 
total  returns  from  sales  of  milk  among 
producers  at  a  uniform  price,  is  used  in 
conjunction  with  classified  pricing. 

Under  "pool"  procedures  the  total 
money  value  of  all  milk  delivered  by  all 
producers — that  is.  the  total  pounds  of 
milk  in  each  class,  multiplied  by  the 
minimum  class  price — is  combined  in  one 
pool,  and  the  pool  is  divided  by  the  total 
amount  of  producer  milk  which  is  priced 
under  the  order.  Then,  all  producers  are 
paid  the  same  "uniform"  or  blend  price 
per  hundredweight  for  their  milk  ship- 
ments. 

And  since  the  blend  price,  at  least 
originally,  is  substantially  higher  than 
the  manufacturing  price,  some  producers 
tend  to  increase  production  in  order  to 
increase  income. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  mak- 
ing an  able  siieech,  but  he  is  touching 
on  a  point  that  is  disturbing  so  far  as 
the  residents  of  the  great  metropolitan 
centers  of  the  country  are  concerned. 
Do  I  correctly  understand  from  what  the 
SenatcM*  is  saying  that  there  can  be  two 
cans  of  milk,  one  can  going  as  fluid  milk 
to  the  cities,  where  the  price  is.  let  us 
say,  $4  a  hundredweight,  or  8  cents  a 
quart;  and  another  can  of  milk  going  to 
a  creamery  to  be  made  into  butter  or 
cheese,  with  a  price,  let  us  say,  of  $2 
a  hundredweight,  or  4  cents  a  quart? 


The  milk  is  identical  in  its  origin  and 
quality  but  the  city  folks  would  pay 
twice  as  much  in  order  to  drink  it  in 
fluid  form,  as  would  be  paid  if  it  went 
to  a  dairy  or  a  creamery. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  deUghted  to 
answer  the  Senator. 

First,  the  consumption  in  the  city  is 
likely  to  be  no  more  in  proportion  of 
fluid  milk,  than  of  cheese,  or  ice  cream 
which  is  what  happens  to  manufactured 
milk.  So  the  consumer  in  the  city  and 
country  would  be  affected  equally.  But 
the  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  fluid  milk 
must  meet  certain  requirements,  such  as 
the  bacteria  count.  Also,  production  of 
fluid  milk  requires  a  particular  kind  of 
equipment,  which  imposes  a  real  burden 
on  the  dairy  farmer.  So  there  is  a  solid 
reason  for  paying  the  dairy  farmer  more 
to  produce  fluid  milk.  That  is  the  justi- 
flcation. 

Manufacturing  milk  is  used  to  make 
ice  cream,  which  city  f)eople  consume, 
cheese,  and  dried  milk.  It  does  not  re- 
quire the  same  kind  of  manufacturing 
equipment.  The  farmer  does  not  have  to 
buy  the  same  kind  of  equipment  as  does 
the  producer  of  fluid  milk.  Therefore, 
it  sells  at  a  lower  price. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
some  dairy  cooperatives  in  effect  have 
a  closed  membership;  and  that  one 
dairy  farmer,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
cooperative,  has  access  to  the  city  fluid 
milk  market,  and  thus  receives  a  higher 
price;  while  another  dairy  farmer,  who 
has  equally  good  sanitary  standards,  but 
is  ineligible  for  membership  in  the  dairy 
cooperative,  is  excluded  from  selling  in 
the  city,  and  is  forced,  thereby,  to  dump 
his  milk  at  creameries  at  a  lower  price 
to  have  it  made  into  butter  and  cheese? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  true  that  co- 
of>eratives  have  been  the  source  of  much 
strength  to  farmers.  Without  coopera- 
tives, farmers  would  be  in  a  worse  con- 
dition today  than  they  are.  But  it  is  not 
at  all  necessary  for  a  farmer  to  belong  to 
a  cooperative  to  sell  his  milk  vmder  a 
marketing  order.  It  is  necessary  for  him 
to  find  a  buyer.  That  is  not  always 
easy.  If  the  farmer  produces  milk 
that  qualifies  in  terms  of  its  bacteria 
count  and  other  requirements — and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  do  this — and  if  he  In- 
vests the  large  sum  of  money  that  is  re- 
quired to  produce  such  milk,  then  he 
must  also  find  a  buyer. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  is  it  not  true  that 
the  big  dairy  distributors,  such  as  Bor- 
den, National  Dairy  Products,  and  the 
rest,  largely  control  the  distribution  of 
milk  inside  the  cities,  and  that,  in  gen- 
eral, they  have  buying  contracts  with  the 
cooperatives  and  buy  only  from  members 
of  the  cooperatives?     Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  believe  not. 

I  feel  very  strongly  about  this  matter, 
because  Wisconsin  produces  more  milk 
than  any  other  State,  and  exp>orts  more 
milk  than  the  next  five  biggest  milk  ex- 
porting States  combined  do.  and  pro- 
duces 70  percent  of  the  milk  for  the 
Chicago  market.  I  do  not  find  any 
strong  objection  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween cooperatives  and  the  processors. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy in  the  chair) .    Does  the  Senator 
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from  Wisconsin  yleM  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont? 
Mr.    PROXMIRB.    I    am    happy    to 

yield.     

Mr.  AIKEN.  Perhaps  I  might  make  a 
contribution  in  coimection  with  the  ques- 
tion posed  by  the  Senator  from  niiiMis 
[Mr.  Douglas].  An  individual  farmer 
has  every  right  in  the  world  to  sell  his 
milk  to  any  city  distributor  to  whom  he 
can  sell  it.  But  unless  he  belongs  to  a 
cooperative,  he  has  no  market,  for  few 
are  large  enough  to  distribute  their  own 
milk  in  city  markets.  So,  as  a  practical 
matter,  they  do  better  by  belonging  to 
a  cooF>erative. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  not  the  second 
point  true — that  the  city  distributor  will 
purchase  fluid  milk  only  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cooperative? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  city  distributors — I 
will  say  this  for  them — have  been  show- 
ing steadily  increasing  Incomes  for  about 
10  years,  in  almost  every  quarter.  I  do 
not  believe  National  Dairy  has  failed  to 
Increase  its  earnings  in  every  quarter. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  beUeve  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
is  quite  responsive  to  my  question.  Is  It 
not  true  that  the  practice  of  a  great 
many  distributors  In  the  big  cities  is  to 
buy  only  from  members  of  cooperatives? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  They  wish  to  buy  In 
quantity.  They  will  buy  from  any  area 
or  any  seller  who  can  distribute  full 
tanks  and  can  guarantee  deliveries  day 
by  day  throughout  the  year. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  processors  want 
to  buy  the  milk  for  the  lowest  price  they 
can  and  will  buy  from  the  producers  who 
offer  them  the  best  terms.  Borden's 
have  every  interest  in  keeping  the  price 
down. 

The  cooperative  has  a  responsibility  to 
Its  membership.  It  has  to.  if  it  is  to 
operate  for  very  long;  It  has  to  do  all  it 
can  to  get  the  best  possible  price.  So 
the  cooperatives  serve  an  essential  need. 
If  they  did  not  provide  an  opportunity 
for  the  farmers  to  have  the  benefit  of 
some  sort  of  effective  negotiating  or- 
ganization, the  processors  would  play 
them  off  against  each  other;  and  then 
the  price  received  by  the  farmers  would 
be  even  lower  than  it  is  now — and  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Illinois  will  agree 
that  in  many  areas  it  is  now  shamefully 
low. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  was  very  much  In- 
terested in  the  plight  of  the  dairy  farm- 
ers in  the  battles  In  connection  with  the 
Chicago  milkshed  In  the  early  1930'8. 
Some  of  my  friends  assisted  In  the  orga- 
nization of  the  Pure  Milk  Cooperative 
Marketing  Organization.  I  agree  with 
this  portion  of  its  function;  but  are  not 
we  getting  into  a  position  In  which  each 
side  protects  the  other,  but  with  the  re- 
sult that  there  is  an  extremely  high  price 
for  fiuid  milk?  I  have  not  checked  up  on 
the  recent  price  of  fluid  milk  to  the  con- 
sumers, and  I  believe  it  is  around  24 
to  25  cents  a  quart,  or  was  when 
I  last  heard.  How  much  per  hundred- 
weight do  the  dairy  farmers  In  Wiscon- 
sin who  belong  to  this  organization 
receive? 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  TbBt  amount 
varies.  At  the  present  time  it  is  about 
7  cents  a  quart  or  three  and  a  half  dol- 
lars a  hundredweight;  that  is  the  blend 
price  they  receive.  The  class  I  price 
would  be  higher — closer  to  7V^  cents  a 
quart. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Then  they  get  one- 
third  of  the  retail  price.  How  much 
would  they  get  If  they  sold  milk  of  the 
same  quality  and  of  the  same  butterfat 
content  to  the  creamery,  for  manufac- 
turing into  butter  or  cheese? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  would  get  the 
regular  support  price,  which  Is  $3. 14  a 
hundredweight — the  national  average, 
seasonally  adjusted,  or  about  6  cents 
a  quart. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  One  of  the  features 
of  a  monopoly,  with  which  I  have  always 
disagreed,  has  been  class  prices — that 
is.  to  charge  one  group  a  higher  price  for 
an  identical  product,  and  to  charge  an- 
other group  a  lower  price. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  Is  talk- 
ing about  manufacturing  milk,  which 
Is  not  milk  that  will  meet  class  I  require- 
ments. Class  I  milk  has  to  meet  certain 
requirements  that  are  quite  different 
from  those  for  manufacturing  milk. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  a  farmer  s  produc- 
tion under  class  I  is  only  60  percent  for 
human  consumption,  the  other  40  per- 
cent is  sold  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  makes 
a  good  point.  The  fact  Is  all  milk  that 
comes  into  the  class  I  market,  has  to 
meet  this  very  high  and  difficult  stand- 
ard. Not  all  of  it.  however,  can  be  used 
for  class  I  purposes,  fluid  consumption. 
Some  of  It  will  have  to  go  for  manufac- 
turing purposes,  where  it  competes  with 
manufacturing  milk  that  will  not  meet 
class  I  requirements.  Too  much  of  this 
milk  is  now  going  into  manufacturing. 
That  is  what  we  want  to  get  away  from, 
and  that  Is  the  problem  this  bill  helps 
to  solve. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  that  is  the  pur- 
pose, that  is  fine.  But  the  city  con- 
sumers all  over  the  country  have  been 
"taken  for  a  ride."  on  the  basis  of  being 
compelled  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  milk 
destined  for  their  consumption  than  the 
price  of  identical  milk  used  in  another 
channel.  Of  course,  one  of  the  traits  of 
a  monopoly  is  to  charge  different  people 
different  prices  for  the  same  article — 
solely  according  to  their  ability  to  pay. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  jrield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  1937  Market- 
ing Act  was  enacted  during  the  first  year 
that  I  was  In  Washington.  So  far  as 
milk  was  concerned,  the  purpose  was  to 
insure  that  milk  produced  under  strict 
sanitary  conditions  for  sale  to  meet  the 
needs  for  fluid  consumption  of  a  mar- 
keting area,  would  be  sold  at  a  premium. 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  producer 
had  to  maintain  sanitary  condlUons  at 
great  cost;  and  the  manufacturing  milk 
which  did  not  meet  those  requirements 
was  to  be  sold  apart  from  the  sanitary 
milk.    Of  course  some  reserve  supply  of 


fluid  milk  would  have  to  be  provided,  and 
this  could  be  sold  to  the  handlers  at  the 
manufacturing  milk  price.  But  we  did 
not  want  to  encourage  the  production  of 
large  supplies  of  high-quality  milk  meet- 
ing strict  fluid  requirements  and  then 
have  it  sold  for  manufacturing  purposes 
at  low  prieesr^ 

However,  when  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture fixed  the  minimum  price  at 
which  the  milk  was  to  be  sold,  and  de- 
veloped the  method  by  which  all  the 
milk  produced  in  the  marketing  area  was 
blended  in  price,  there  was  an  incentive 
to  produce  more  milk  for  the  fluid  mar- 
ket than  was  needed  to  assure  adequate 
supplies  and  reasonable  reserves. 

Today  only  39  percent  of  the  milk  that 
is  produced  for  direct  consumption  in 
the  Chicago  marketing  area  is  actually 
used  for  fluid  consumption.  The  rest  is 
used  for  manufactiiring  purposes. 

This  bill  seeks,  as  I  understand,  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture can  establish  a  pricing  arrange- 
ment which  will  discourage  production 
of  milk  for  fluid  markets  in  excess  of 
that  need  for  fluid  requirements.  Then 
producers  of  milk  meeting  these  sani- 
tary requirements  will  be  able  to  obtain 
a  good  price  for  their  milk,  commensu- 
rate with  the  costs  of  meeting  these  re- 
quirements, and  milk  which  is  i>roduced 
for  manufacturing  purposes  can  be  sold 
at  the  support  price  which  is  equal  to 
75  percent  to  90  percent  of  parity.  To- 
day that  manufacturing  milk  sells  for 
$3.14. 

So  we  are  trying  to  return  to  the  law 
which  was  enacted  in  1937,  and  have  it 
administered  as  Congress  intended. 
That  is  all  this  bill  will  do. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  indeed.  In 
fact.  I  understand  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  other  members  of  the 
committee  feel  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  could  take  that  action  now 
if  he  would. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    He  could. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  He  feels  that  he 
caimot.  TTie  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to 
clarify  the  situation  and  enable  him  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Fifteen  years  or  more  ago  the 
blended  price  was  established.  As  a  re- 
sult, most  of  the  milk  which  is  now 
produced  for  manufacturing  purposes 
is  produced  in  the  same  facilities  as  is 
the  milk  which  is  used  for  direct  con- 
sumption. It  was  never  so  intended  un- 
der the  law. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
question  posed  by  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Douglas]  has  been  complete- 
ly answered.  When  milk  is  sent  into  the 
Chicago  market,  which  is  a  marketing 
order  area,  all  of  the  milk  is  erf  the  same 
quality.  It  is  all  produced  under  the 
same  conditions.  Forty  percent  of  it  is 
sold  as  fluid  milk  and  goes  into  tea, 
coffee,  and  children  drink  It.  The  other 
60  percent  is  used  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  But  that  60  percent  is  the 
same  sanitary  grade  of  milk  as  is  the 
40  percent. 
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Mr.    DOUGLAS.      That    Is    precUely 

what  I  WM  trytns  to  establish.     The 

milk  sells  at  a  lower  price,  does  It  not? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    It  sells  at  a  lower  price, 

but  It  Is  the  same  high  grade  of  milk. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    The  result  is  a  diual 
price  sjrstem.  I 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  have  not  complexly 
answered    the   Senator's    question    tet. 
The  milk  which  goes  into  manufactur- 
ing Is  the  same  grade  of  milk  that  goes 
on  the  tables  of  consiuners. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  fine. 
Mr.  AIKEN.    SUtes  outside  the  miir- 
keting  order  areas  have  laws  for  manu- 
facturing milk.     The  conditions  under 
which  manufacturing  milk  is  produced 
are  entirely  different  under  those  laJKrs. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no  Stite 
permits  a  bacteria  count  of  more  than 
200.000  in  raw  milk  or  30,000  in  pasteiu-- 
ized  milk  for  fluid  consiunptlon.    In  my 
State  it  is  half  of  that— 100.000  in  rfrw 
milk  and  20.000  for  pasteurized  milk. 
Yet  the  milk  produced  for  manufactur- 
ing alone  can  have  a  permissible  bac- 
teria count  of  up  to  10  mllUon  in  some 
States  and  3  or  2  million  In  most  States. 
The  question  Is  as  follows :  Do  we  wish 
to  transfer  the  production  of  milk  from 
areas  which  have  the  highest  sanitary 
requirements  to  the  areas  which  have 
the   lowest   sanitary   conditions?     The 
question  is  as  simple  as  that.     It  is  a 
mystery  to  me  why  the  consumers  of  oMr 
coimtry  have  not  risen  up.    I  think  iti  is 
because  they  do  not  imderstand  the  milk 
business. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  trying  to  estab- 
lish some  facts  on  which  we  can  properly 
rise  up. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  intend  to  speak  on  the 
subject  before  we  flnish  the  debate,  and 
at  that  time  I  shall  bring  out  more  d|e- 
talls.  The  effect  of  the  bill  wUl  be  to 
transfer  the  production  of  milk  from  the 
areas  in  which  farms  have  the  highasfi 
sanitary  requirements  to  those  having 
the  lowest. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  effect,  the  Senii- 
tor  is  saying  that  the  States  do  not  have 
as  high  sanitary  standards  as  those  bf 
the  Federal  Government.  j 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No.  The  manufacturing 
milk  standards  are  set  by  the  States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  marketing  or- 
ders are  issued  by  the  Department  t>t 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  have  a  set  i>t 
standards  for  milk  used  for  manuf actuf- 
ing  purposes.  Some  of  the  States  permit 
3  milligrams  of  sediment  per  milliliter  of 
milk.  If  the  Senator  does  not  know  wh4t 
"sediment"  means.  I  can  explain  it 
him  in  the  corridor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  believe  I  know  th 
very  well. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  knows.  He 
has  seen  a  cow  put  a  foot  into  a  pail. 

I  wish  to  raise  the  standard  of  qualiijy 
of  milk  in  our  country  and  not  provide 
any  incentive  for  lowering  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Why  do  not  trie 
other  States  raise  their  standards  theti? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Not  all  the  States  ane 
covered  by  the  bill  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  as  far  as  I  know. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  how  many  States  in  the  Union 
are  covered  by  his  bill? 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  AD  States  having 
Federal  marketing  orders. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  California  is  not  covered. 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  are 
not  covered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Those  States  are 
not  covered  by  Federal  marketing  orders. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  operate  imder 
State  laws.  Would  the  Senator's  bUl 
operate  under  State  laws? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    No:  Federal  law. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  are  no  mar- 
keting orders  in  California. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Only  8  percent  of  the 
milk  in  Minnesota  is  subject  to  market- 
ing orders;  92  percent  of  the  produc- 
tion of  that  State  would  not  come  under 
the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  fact  is  that 
the  bill  would  not  affect  the  movement 
of  milk  from  Wisconsin  to  Vermont. 
Minnesota,  or  some  other  State.  It 
would  merely  affect  the  distribution  of 
payments  to  the  farmers  who  produce 
milk  in  a  particular  marketing  order, 
so  that  they  would  receive  the  class  I 
price  for  that  part  of  their  milk  which 
is  sold  as  class  I  milk  and  a  lower  price 
for  that  part  which  is  excess  and  would 
be  sold  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
Therefore  the  farmer  would  be  dis- 
couraged from  increasing  his  produc- 
tion and  would  be  encouraged  to  drop 
his  production  and  tailor  it  for  a  more 
economical  operation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Though  excess  produc- 
tion would  not  figure  in  the  formula,  it 
does  affect  the  market.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  fixes 
a  minimum  price.  When  a  surplus  exists 
in  the  market,  the  minimum  price  be- 
comes the  price  in  almost  every  case, 
though  not  always.  So  it  would  affect 
the  consumer,  I  believe,  if  the  surplus 
were  eliminated.  The  price  in  the  mar- 
keting order  areas  would  naturally  go  up. 
The  distributors  would  see  to  it  that  the 
price  to  the  consumers  would  go  up  any- 
way. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  knows,  there  is  an  enor- 
mous surplus  now  in  the  marketing 
areas.  Fifty  percent  of  the  miJk  produc- 
tion is  from  those  areas.  A  good  deal  of 
that  is  excess  milk  and  beyond  the  re- 
quirements. There  should  be  some  ex- 
cess. The  Senator  would  agree  that  in 
Chicago  61  percent  of  the  milk  is  excess 
milk  and  39  percent  is  fluid  milk.  We 
could  go  a  long  ways  toward  ciutailing 
production  without  putting  the  industry 
in  a  position  in  which  the  consumer  of 
class  I  milk  is  in  any  danger  of  having 
his  price  go  up. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  agree,  because 
a  certain  excess  of  the  supply  of  milk 
is  necessary  in  order  to  meet  the  mar- 
ket demands  from  day  to  day.  The  con- 
smners  of  the  coimtry  are  getting  much 
higher  quality  processed  dairy  products 
than  they  would  if  they  had  all  those 
products  produced  in  the  areas  which 
are  much  more  lax  In  their  sanitary  re- 
quirements. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shall  come  to  that 
point  In  a  moment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  jrield. 


Mr.  ELLENDE31.  As  I  understand 
the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
it  is  that  If  the  bill  should  pass  the  Con- 
gress, the  chances  are  that  the  price  of 
milk  which  is  sold  throughout  the  coun- 
try will  be  higher  than  that  which  now 
prevails.  What  is  the  Senator's  posiUon 
on  that  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  position  on  that 
question  is  that  the  price  will  not  be 
higher.  The  bUl  will  not  affect  the  price 
of  fluid  milk  to  the  consumer  at  all.  It 
will  not  affect  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  point  should 
be  emphasized  and  underlined.  The 
bill  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  price  paid 
by  consumers.  It  is  a  good  point.  That 
is  the  question  which  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  asked. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  However,  under  the 
blend  price  system,  as  the  proportion  of 
milk  used  for  manufacturing  purposes 
increases,  the  blend  price  for  all  milk  de- 
livered under  the  order  decreases. 

Therefore,  as  deliveries  of  milk  into 
the  market  increase,  with  the  resultant 
lower  price,  all  farmers  are  compelled 
to  increase  production  in  order  to  main- 
tain their  income. 

Obviously,  the  effect  is  that  producers 
are  on  a  treadmill  of  increased  produc- 
tion. Not  only  do  the  farmers  suffer,  but 
also  the  taxpayers  suffer.  It  means  that 
excess  milk  is  produced.  Under  the  law 
it  is  necessary  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  support  milk  at  a  mini- 
mum of  75  percent  of  parity.  This  year 
we  are  paying  out  $450  million,  at  least, 
and  maybe  more. 

INCREASED    DAIBT     PRODUCTION    LARGELY    IN 
MARKETING     AREAS 

For  example,  since  1940  the  number 
of  markets  covered  by  Federal  orders  has 
increased  from  17  to  83.  The  amount  of 
milk  regulated  under  these  orders  has 
increased  from  less  than  20  percent  to 
almost  60  percent  of  all  the  milk  mar- 
keted in  the  United  States.  Over  the 
same  period,  the  percentage  of  Federal 
order  milk  used  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses has  increased  from  less  than  30 
percent  to  almost  40  percent.  In  some 
of  the  larger  markets  the  amount  of  milk 
used  for  manufacturing  purposes  exceeds 
the  milk  used  for  fluid  purposes.  In  tlie 
New  York-New  Jersey  market  only  49 
percent,  and  in  the  Chicago  market  only 
39  percent  of  the  milk  delivered  by  pro- 
ducers was  used  in  class  I  in  1962. 

These  examples  drtimatize  the  contri- 
bution to  surplus  milk  that  is  made  by 
the  marketing  orders.  The  fact  is  that  if 
we  could  eliminate  the  blend  pricing  sys- 
tem, we  could  go  a  long  way  toward  re- 
lieving the  burden  on  the  taxpayer  while 
at  the  same  time  giving  the  dairy  farmer 
an  opportunity  to  curtail  his  production 
to  what  is  needed.  It  is  fantastic  that 
in  the  Chicago  marketing  area  we  should 
produce  nearly  twice  as  much  excess 
milk— and  most  of  the  milk  is  produced 
by  Wisconsin  farmers — as  is  used  for  the 
fluid  purpose  for  which  the  order  is 
designed. 

In  other  words,  for  every  1  quart 
that  Is  used  for  fluid  purposes  there  are 
2  quarts  of  excess. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  One  and  a  half 
quarts. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  nearly  2 
quarts.  One  and  a  half  quarts  might  be 
a  bit  more  accurate. 

Unquestionably  the  blend  price  is  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  this  increase  in 
production.  This  is  because  the  blend 
price  encourages  farmers  to  produce  ex- 
cess milk  which  goes  into  manufacturing 
purposes  but  returns  to  the  farmer  a 
blend  price,  above  and  usually  far  above 
the  manufacturing  price.  In  the  same 
way,  the  blend  price  inhibits  a  farmer 
from  reducing  production  because  he 
does  not  receive  the  fluid  price  for  any 
of  his  milk,  regardless  of  how  sharply 
production  is  reduced. 

HOW   BILL  CORRECTS   PROBLEM 

This  legislation  corrects  this  situation 
both  by  discouraging  farmers  from  in- 
creasing production  and  encouraging 
them  to  reduce  production.  This  is  be- 
cause production  in  excess  of  allotments 
will  receive  only  the  lower  manufacturing 
price  that  is,  what  the  excess  milk  is  ac- 
tually worth.  Decreased  production  will 
still  permit  the  farmer  to  retain  his 
fluid  base  which  permits  him  to  receive 
tlie  higher  fluid  price  for  that  part  of 
his  reduced  production  that  falls  within 
his  base. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
my  good  friend  does  not  mind  my  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  questions  are 
very  helpful.  This  is  a  complicated  sub- 
ject, and  it  is  good  to  have  questions 
asked. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  is  an  initial 
difference  in  price  for  identical  milk, 
merely  because  the  milk  is  destined  for 
different  markets.  Why  should  a  can  of 
milk  which  meets  the  same  bacterial 
standards  and  other  requirements,  which 
goes  into  the  manufacturing  milk  mar- 
ket, be  sold  for  less  than  milk  which 
goes  into  the  fluid  milk  market?  Why 
not  have  one  price  for  both? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  reason  is  that 
the  price  for  fluid  milk  relates  to  the  de- 
mand for  fluid  milk,  the  market  for  fluid 
milk.  It  is  the  demand-supply  situation 
which  creates  the  situation  in  which  the 
price  is  higher. 

If  the  only  milk  were  milk  produced  in 
America — as  the  Senator  says,  were  milk 
which  met  the  same  sanitary  require- 
ments— there  would  not  be  a  problem. 
Then  there  would  be  one  price,  and  that 
would  be  it.  That  is  not  the  existing  sit- 
uation. 

The  excess  milk  is  put  into  manufac- 
turing. In  addition,  the  farmers  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  produce  90  percent  of 
their  milk  exclusively  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  The  farmers  of  Wisconsin 
produce  probably  80  percent  of  their  milk 
exclusively  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Most  of  the  milk  which  is  used  for 
manufacturing  does  not  have  to  meet 
the  same  requirements.  It  does  not  re- 
quire the  expensive  equipment.  It  does 
not  require  the  same  investment.  It  does 
not  require  the  same  meticulous  care. 
Therefore,  it  can  be  produced  more 
cheaply. 

We  are  trying  to  provide  that  milk 
which  goes  for  manufacturing  purposes 
shall  bring  a  manufacturing  milk  price. 


and  that  milk  which  is  used  for  fluid  milk 
purposes  shall  get  a  fluid  milk  price. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  milk  which  Is 
identical,  which  goes  to  the  fluid  milk 
market,  gets  a  higher  price. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Why  should  there  be 
a  difference,  merely  because  it  Is  a  differ- 
ent market,  when  the  milk  is  the  same 
at  its  origin? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  the  situa- 
tion which  exists  at  the  present  time. 
Under  the  blend  price  system,  that  situa- 
tion exists  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  are  three 
prices  now.  in  a  sense.  So  far  as  the 
consumer  is  concerned,  there  is  the  fluid 
milk  price,  the  blend  milk  price,  and  the 
manufacturing  milk  price. 

This  proposal  would  clarify  the  situa- 
tion, by  providing  only  two  prices.  Milk 
used  for  fluid  purposes  would  be  sold  at 
the  fluid  milk  price,  and  milk  used  for 
manufacturing  purposes  would  be  sold 
at  the  manufacturing  milk  price. 

The  reason  why  the  situation  cannot 
be  made  airtight,  which  I  feel  would 
completely  satisfy  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, is  that  we  do  not  have  a  situation, 
and  we  are  unlikely  to  have  a  situation, 
in  which  the  farmers  will  produce  pre- 
cisely the  amount  of  milk  needed  for 
fluid  purposes  and  no  more.  There  will 
always  be  some  excess. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  could  be  one 
price,  a  blend  price  to  apply  to  all  milk 
going  into  manufacturing  and  into  the 
fluid  milk  market — not  three  prices;  not 
two  prices ;  but  one  price. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  we  provided  that 
kind  of  situation,  there  would  be  some 
unfairness  to  the  farmers  who  have 
spent  all  their  money,  made  large  In- 
vestments, and  so  forth,  to  produce  class 
I  milk. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  farmer  who 
could  not  meet  the  class  I  standcu-ds 
would  be  compelled  to  accept  a  lower 
price. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  would  be 
quite  complicated. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  lUinois  understands  that  under  the 
marketing  agreement  certain  sanitation 
requirements  must  be  met  by  the  farmer, 
in  order  that  he  may  receive  the  mini- 
mum price  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  The  cost  of  producing  that 
milk,  as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
stated,  is  much  greater  than  the  cost  of 
producing  milk  for  manufacturing. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  wish  to 
labor  this  point  unduly,  but  I  am  talking 
about  milk  of  identical  quality,  a  part  of 
which  goes  into  the  fluid  milk  market 
and  receives  not  far  from  30  percent 
more  than  the  part  of  identical  milk 
which  goes  into  the  manufacturing  milk 
market.  I  speak  of  milk  of  identical 
quaUty. 

I  say  that  under  this  system  the  city 
consumers  of  milk  are  being  forced  to 
pay  an  excessive  price  and  are  being 
compelled  to  carry  on  their  back,  if  I 


may  mix  my  metaphors,  the  lower  prices 
paid  by  the  producers  of  butter  and 
cheese. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
this  kind  of  situation  is  not  confined  to 
milk,  but  occurs  naturally  in  other  fields 
involving  highly  perishable  commodi- 
ties? 

In  the  field  of  producing  tomatoes,  for 
instance,  only  tomatoes  which  can  be 
taken  to  the  fresh  vegetable  market — 
which  are  no  better  than  the  others 
which  go  into  juice  and  into  canneries — 
sell  for  a  better  price.  They  sell  for  a 
better  price  because  they  are  used  for  a 
purpose  which  the  housewife  considers 
to  be  a  superior  purpose.  But  the  to- 
matoes are  not  any  better.  The  toma- 
toes which  are  put  into  juice  or  into 
cans  are  no  poorer  in  quality,  no  less 
edible,  as  tomatoes,  than  those  which  go 
to  the  fresh  vegetable  channel.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Let  us  consider  the 
field  of  strawberries.  Many  strawber- 
ries are  produced  in  my  State. 

The  producers  have  foimd  it  highly 
desirable,  because  of  a  better  price  struc- 
ture, to  sell  as  many  strawberries  as 
possible  to  those  who  consume  fresh 
strawberries.  If  a  huge  production  were 
rushed  into  the  trade  at  any  fixed  time 
that  would  be  likely  to  cut  down  the  price 
of  all.  so  the  strawberry  producers  care- 
fully limit  their  sales  in  the  fresh  straw- 
berry trade  to  those  the  market  can 
take  at  a  good  price.  They  know  they 
will  not  receive  the  same  price  for 
identical  strawberries  sent  for  various 
kinds  of  processing. 

Is  there  anything  illegal,  imfair.  or 
inequitable  about  that? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  I  believe  the 
answer  is  apparent  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois,  who  is  the  out- 
standing economist  in  the  Congress  to- 
day.   I  believe  it  is  apparent. 

That  is  what  happens.  Any  producer 
has  to  produce  for  a  market.  He  can  ex- 
pect, to  the  extent  that  he  produces  for 
that  market,  to  get  the  market  price. 
When  he  produces  in  excess  of  what  the 
market  will  buy  he  can  expect  a  lower 
price,  and  he  must  be  willing  to  accept 
it. 

If  there  were  a  uniform  blend  price 
for  all  milk,  including  manufacturing 
milk,  that  would  mean  that  there  would 
be  a  vast  overproduction.  There  would 
be  no  way  of  providing  the  discipline 
which  the  lower  manufacturing  price 
system  uses  to  discourage  farmers  from 
producing  more  than  is  needed. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  an  over- 
production. If  there  were  a  blend  price 
of  say  $4  a  hundred,  we  would  face  many 
headaches  in  terms  of  overproduction, 
which  would  be  enormous. 

Furthermore,  there  would  be  diflBcul- 
ties  because  of  the  fact  that  some  States 
have  set  up  barriers  to  the  free  flow  of 
milk,  and  insist  on  them.  This  would 
complicate  the  situation.    That  is  the 
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great  advantage  of  trying  to  price  t$e 
product  on  the  basis  of  the  market  attd 
what  the  market  will  pay  and  what  c^n 
be  sold  on  the  market.  That  Is  the 
reason  why  we  rim  into  conflict  with  tlie 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
The  difficulty  is  that  we  cannot  have  it 
both  ways.  The  price  cannot  be  based 
on  the  cost  to  the  producer  and  on  the 
market.  This  bill  places  the  price  of  tiie 
milk  on  the  basis  of  what  the  market  will 
pay  for  it,  and  not  on  the  costs  of  the 
producer. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  the  polilt. 
The  Senator  would  hold  up  the  city  co|i- 
sxmiers  for  the  higher  price. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  t^e 
Senator  wlH  yield,  does  the  city  consumer 
have  to  pay  any  more  for  fresh  milk  than 
I  have  to  pay  in  the  small  town  where 
I  live,  or  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
to  pay  where  he  lives?  Is  not  the  diffet- 
ence  In  the  form  of  the  product  which  :is 
offered  and  the  use  which  the  consumer 
is  to  make  of  it,  rather  than  a  question 
of  penalizing  the  city  or  the  village  pur- 
chaser? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  Fluid  mitk 
price  adjustments  are  made  on  the  ba^ls 
of  the  cost  of  trucks,  changes  in  daily  re- 
qiiirements,  bottling  schedules,  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  the  farmer  has  to  have 
more  expensive  equipment  and  a  bigger 
investment  to  produce  the  higher  cla^ 
milk. 

BIT.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  tl^e 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen$- 
tor  from  Vermont.  i 

Mr.  AIKEN.  How  much  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  estimate  enactment 
of  the  bin  would  increase  dairy  fartn 
income? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Department  pf 
Agrlcultiire  made  an  estimate,  which  i  I 
think  was  a  very  conservative  one.  ^t 
made  an  estimate  for  1  year.  In  subse- 
quent years  I  believe  the  increase  in  dairy 
farm  income  would  be  much  greater.  It 
was  estimated  the  net  income  would  oe 
increased  by  $7  million. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct,  but  I  believe  it  would  cost  more 
than  $7  million  to  provide  the  machinery 
for  putting  the  law  into  effect.  j 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No  machinery  is  re- 
qxiired.   | 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Only  States  that  haie 
marketing  orders  will  share  in  the  $7  mil- 
lion increase:  and  that  would  not  include 
States  like  Georgia,  California,  and  othfr 
States.  I 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  an  editoriil 
from  Hoard's  Dairyman  in  Wisconsin, 
which  does  a  beautiful  job  of  answering 
that  allegation.  The  less  excess  mUk 
produced  in  a  marketing  area,  the  le|s 
competition  for  farmers  producing  man- 
ufacturing milk.  Farmers  who  produce 
manufacturing  milk  would  have  a  better 
price.  TTiat  is  where  the  increase  in  the 
fanner's  Income  will  come  from.  It  maiy 
be  that  the  increase  in  the  price  to  the 
dairy  farmer  will  result  from  a  higher 
price  for  cheese  or  ice  cream.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  will  agree  that  a  mote 
equitable  adjustment  will  be  achieved, 
especially  since  the  income  of  the  farmer 
is  too  low. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct.  The 
spread  between  the  consumer  and  the 


fanner  has  been  increasing  practically 
every  year,  but  I  am  also  aware  of  the 
fact  that  production  of  milk  has  dropped 
for  9  consecutive  months.  Production  of 
butter  has  dropped  90  to  100  million 
pounds  in  10  months.  The  production  of 
cheese  goes  on  the  market  as  fast  as  it  is 
ready;  this  reflects  the  fact  that  milk 
consimiption  is  increasing  at  the  same 
time  production  is  going  down. 

The  whole  situation  in  dairying  Is 
much  better.  People  tell  me  if  they  can 
only  be  left  alone  in  the  next  few  years, 
without  having  more  legislation  Inflicted 
on  them,  they  will  reach  a  balance  be- 
tween supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  Is  the  outstanding  expert  on 
this  question. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    No. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Statistics  may  show 
that,  but  the  dairy  farmer  has  been  wait- 
ing for  a  long  time  for  a  balance  between 
demand  and  supply.  Meanwhile,  his  in- 
come has  dropped  from  10  years  ago, 
and  all  his  costs  have  risen  drastically. 
It  will  cost  taxpayers  $450  million  for 
dairy  supports  this  year,  a  great  im- 
provement over  last  year,  but  many  peo- 
ple in  the  administration  feel  this  is  at 
least  $100  million  too  much. 

This  measure  would  go  a  small  way 
toward  solving  the  serious  problems  of 
overproduction  that  most  people  believe 
have  plagued  us  over  the  years.  The 
farmers  do  not  have  to  have  this  pro- 
gram unless  they  want  it.  It  will  not 
interfere  with  farmers  in  order  areas  if 
they  do  not  want  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  price  of  butter  on 
October  1  was  4  cents  a  pound  higher 
than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Then  it  dropped  2 
cents. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  it  dropped  2  cents. 
I  did  not  want  to  bring  that  up. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator  from  Vermont's 
sentimental  attachment  to  the  cow,  and 
I  well  understand  the  passionate  affec- 
tion he  has  for  the  cow  so  that  anything 
that  diminishes  the  demand  for  the 
products  of  the  cow  is  viewed  by  him  as 
something  of  a  calamity.  But  may  I 
point  out  that  the  decrease  in  consump- 
tion of  milk  is  principally  due  to  two 
factors. 

In  the  first  place,  doctors  have  In- 
formed the  public,  correctly  or  incor- 
rectly, about  the  dangers  of  cholesterol 
and  the  part  which  butterfats  play  in 
the  stoppage  of  blood  vessels,  and  there- 
fore the  effect  which  they  have  in  stim- 
ulating strokes,  heart  attacks,  and  the 
like.  I  note  that  the  dairy  industry  does 
not  like  that  Information.  I  have  heard 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  make  very 
strong  speeches  deprecating  the  empha- 
sis on  excess  cholesterol,  but  that  factor 
undoubtedly  has  played  a  part  in  the 
diminished  consumption  of  butter, 
cream,  ice  cream,  and  so  forth.  There- 
fore, it  has  caused  the  price  of  the  prod- 
uct to  fall. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  correct  in  his  description  of 
the  effect  on  the  public  mind.  Let  me 
also  point  out  that  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  has  said  there  Is  no  basis 
whatsoever  for  the  assertion  that  dairy 


products  cause   excess  cholesterol   and 
heart  disease  or  strokes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator  take 
the  word  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation on  these  matters? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  Indeed  give 
great  weight  to  the  word  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  in  matters 
affecting  medicine. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  should 
be  very  careful  before  he  does  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  father  was  a 
doctor.  I  think  It  is  an  excellent  as- 
sociation. He  was  a  member  of  the 
Americfm  Medical  Association,  and  very 
proud  of  It. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  second  point  is 
that  it  is  now  possible  to  manufacture 
oleomargarine  without  paying  the  former 
punitive  tax,  and  as  a  result  people  are 
getting  more  of  their  fats  from  vegetable 
fats  rather  than  animal  fats.  I  think 
this  is  to  the  good.  Is  the  Senator  going 
to  say  that,  innately,  butter  is  superior 
to  oleomargarine? 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.    It  is. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  Wisconsin  one  has 
to  consume  a  piece  of  cheese  with  every 
piece  of  pie,  and  it  is  almost  a  sin  to  use 
oleomargarine;  but  we  use  oleomargarine 
in  Cliicago.  We  like  it.  Physiologists 
and  food  chemists  tell  us  It  is  as  good  as 
butter.  So  I  say  to  my  good  friends  from 
Wisconsin  and  Vermont — and  they  are 
my  good  friends — do  not  fight  against 
progress.  Do  not,  with  your  affection 
for  the  cow,  bar  the  American  consumers 
from  protecting  themselves  from  heart 
attacks,  paralytic  strokes,  and  getting 
the  equivalent  in  nutrients  and  vitamins 
from  vegetable  oils  rather  than  from 
butterfat. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  second  reference  in  5  minutes 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  the  affec- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  for  a 
cow.  I  am  reminded  of  an  Incident  that 
happened  long  ago  when  a  tourist,  pos- 
sibly from  Chicago,  was  traveling 
throtigh  my  State.  He  stopped  and 
talked  to  a  fanner,  and  asked  the 
farmer,  "Is  it  true  that  Vermont  has 
more  cows  than  people?"  The  farmer 
said,  "Yes.  The  census  shows  that." 
The  tourist  said,  "Why  do  you  have  more 
cows  than  people?"  The  answer  was, 
"We  like  cows."     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  that  state- 
ment bears  out  what  I  said — that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  prefers  cows  to 
people. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No.  We  welcome  people, 
too,  but  we  do  have  affection  for  our 
cows. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  not 
going  to  cow  me  by  that  bull. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President ■ 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  it  seems  to  me  this  might 
be  a  proper  place  to  ask  a  few  questions, 
or  does  the  Senator  prefer  that  I  not  In- 
terrupt his  prepared  statement? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    It  is  quite  all  right. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  A  number  of  Nevada 
farmers  have  indicated  they  have  some 
questions  about  the  pending  legislation. 
I  know  that  the  Senator  In  charge  of  the 
bill  will  be  able  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions. I  received  a  letter  from  the  Ne- 
vada Farm  Bureau. 
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The  letter  points  out,  first,  that  if  the 
proposed  legislation  is  adopted,  the  dairy 
producers  will  be  under  complete  regula- 
tion for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  absolutely 
incorrect.  They  would  not  be  under  any 
more  regulation  than  they  are  at  the 
present  time.  Regulation  would  not  be 
affected.  All  that  would  be  affected 
would  be  distribution  of  the  milk  reve- 
nues In  order  areas  so  far  as  the  farmers 
are  concerned.  At  the  present  time  they 
receive  a  blend  or  average  price,  made 
up  of  the  amount  that  goes  for  fiuld 
purposes  and  the  amount  that  goes  for 
manufacturing  purposes. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation  they 
would  receive  one  price,  representing  the 
fluid  price  for  that  which  goes  into  fluid 
consumption,  and  the  manufacturing 
price  for  their  excess  production.  This 
would,  if  approved  In  a  referendum,  dis- 
courage farmers  from  producing  excess 
milk,  particularly  in  the  Chicago  and 
New  York  areas,  where  the  surplus  pro- 
duction Is  concentrated.  However,  they 
can  produce  as  much  or  as  little  as  they 
wish,  and  they  can  add  cows  or  cut  back 
on  cows,  as  they  wish.  No  regulation 
is  Involved. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT      AGREEMENT      TO      LIMIT 
DEBATE 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader  at  this  time,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  propound  a  unanimous-consent 
request.  It  appears  that  debate  on  the 
Proxmlre  bill  will  require  some  time  this 
afternoon.  It  is  my  understanding  also 
that  two  or  three  further  amendments 
will  be  offered,  but  they  cannot  be 
brought  up  until  tomorrow. 

Therefore,  at  this  time,  having  tried 
to  touch  all  bases  on  both  sides — and 
perhaps  not  being  too  successful  in  do- 
ing so — I  wish  to  propound  the  follow- 
ing unanimous-consent  request: 

That  beginning  with  the  convening 
of  the  Senate  tomorrow  there  be  a  time 
allocation  of  1  hour  on  each  amendment 
and  1  hour  on  the  bill,  with  the  usual 
procedures  and  conditions  in  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Does  that  apply 
to  amendments  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted or  that  may  be  brought  up? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  all  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  With  the  customary 
provision  relating  to  germaneness? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  have  so  stated. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Can  the  time  on  the  bill 
be  made  2  hours? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  amend  my  re- 
quest to  provide  for  2  hours  of  debate 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  May  it  be  understood 
that  the  proponent  of  the  amendment 
will  control  half  of  the  time,  and  the 
Senator  designated  by  the  majority 
leader  will  control  the  other  half? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  the  usual 
procedure. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  beUeve  the  usual 
procedure  is  that  the  proponent  of  the 


amendment  controls  half  the  time,  and 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  con- 
trols the  other  half,  if  he  is  opposed  to 
the  amendment;  otherwise  another  Sen- 
ator controls  that  half  of  the  time.  Usu- 
ally it  is  assumed  that  the  committee 
is  opposed  to  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  majority 
leader  controls  half  the  time.  I  ask  that 
the  time  for  debate  on  the  bill  be  made 
2  hours. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  indicate  that  he  will  oppose 
every  amendment  that  will  be  offered? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     No,  indeed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest made  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows : 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered,  That,  effective  upon  the  conven- 
ing of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  October  10, 
1963.  during  the  further  consideration  of  the 
bill  (S.  1916)  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended,  and  to  encourage  the 
reduction  of  excess  marketings  of  milk,  and 
for  other  purposes,  debate  on  any  amend- 
ment, motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion 
and  the  majority  leader:  Provided,  That  in 
the  event  the  majority  leader  is  in  favor  of 
any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time  in 
opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by 
the  minority  leader  or  some  Senator  desig- 
nated by  him:  Provided  further.  That  no 
amendment  that  is  not  germane  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate 
shall  be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders:  Provided, 
That  the  said  leaders,  or  either  of  them, 
may,  from  the  time  under  their  control  on 
the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional 
time  to  any  Senator  during  the  consideration 
of  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  add  something  to  my  an- 
swer to  the  Senator  from  Nevada.  There 
is  a  very  small,  limited  requirement  in 
the  bill  that  has  not  been  in  effect  be- 
fore. The  order  may  provide  for  re- 
ports to  be  kept.    The  bill  provides : 

The  order  may  provide  for  such  reports 
and  the  keeping  of  such  books  and  records 
by  producers  and  by  the  person  or  persons 
to  whom  he  may  dispose  of  milk  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  and  upon  request  of 
the  Secretary  such  person  or  persons  shall 
make  required  records  available  for  inspec- 
tion. 

That  means  that  if  a  farmer  is  in  a 
marketing  order  that  votes  for  the  two- 
price  system — and  only  If  it  votes  for 
it — if  the  order  further  requires  that 
records  be  kept,  the  farmer  may  have 
to  keep  records.  It  would  not  affect  the 
whole  industry,  however. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  As  to  those  producers 
within  a  marketing  area,  if  I  imderstand 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  if  the  pro- 
ducers within  the  area  vote  to  come  un- 
der the  provision  of  the  law,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  may  then  prescribe 


rules  for  keeping  books  and  records.    Is 
that  correct? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BIBLE.    Do  I  further  imderstand 
that  the  Secretary  can  also  prescribe 
penalties  for  noncompliance? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  are  no  penal- 
ties in  the  bill.  He  cannot  provide 
penalties. 

Mr.  BIBLE.   What  happens  if  the  pro- 
ducer does  not  keep  books  and  records? 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  are  no  pen- 
alties imposed  on  the  farmer  if  he  fails 
to  do  so.  There  may  be  other  ways  of 
obtaining  enforcement,  as  through  spe- 
cific enforcement  or  injunction,  but  there 
are  no  penalties.  We  believe  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  would  work  without 
providing  any  penalty,  without  imposing 
any  fine  or  imprisonment,  because  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  marketing  orders 
have  been  operating  to  date.  Obviously, 
if  there  is  so  little  discipline  under  the 
system  that  farmers  refuse  to  cooperate 
in  something  in  which  they  believe,  the 
system  would  break  down,  and  the  next 
year  there  would  not  be  this  kind  of 
system.  There  is  no  penalty  provided 
in  the  bill.  Some  people  may  feel  that 
this  Is  a  liability.  We  feel  it  is  desirable 
that  we  at  least  try  It  for  a  year  without 
a  penalty  being  imposed. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator's  answer  Is 
that  there  is  no  penalty;  that  would 
carry  with  it  the  additional  statement, 
I  am  sure,  that  the  Secretary  is  not 
authorized  within  his  own  discretionary 
power  to  impose  any  kind  of  penalty.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct.  Of 
course  it  might  be  difficult  to  determine 
a  producer's  allotment  if  he  kept  no  rec- 
ords as  to  his  production  or  sales  in 
various  markets. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  believe  only  3  per- 
cent of  the  milk  is  produced  under 
marketing  orders.  Let  us  assume  that 
two-thirds  of  the  producers  voted  to 
come  under  the  terms  of  the  Senator's 
bill.  If  someone  in  that  group  violated 
it,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  penalty 
would  really  operate  within  the  market- 
ing order  Itself,  in  that  some  action 
would  have  to  be  taken.  He  could  not 
continue  to  receive  the  premium  price 
for  fluid  milk,  and  be  treated  the  same 
as  everyone  else  with  respect  to  the  re- 
mainder. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  His  failure  to  keep 
records  might  make  it  very  difficult  to 
determine  what  his  rights  were.  That 
Is  just  a  practical  problem. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  is  con- 
cerned with  keeping  records.  Suppose 
the  producer  produced  more? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  determine  his  rights.  If  he  would  not 
show  what  the  facts  were. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  answer  would  have 
to  be  that  the  bill  would  be  self -policing. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  The  only  re- 
striction Is  with  respect  to  keeping  rec- 
ords. However,  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  fanners  keep  records.  They  must 
keep  records  if  they  wish  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness. Therefore  enforcement  provisions 
are  not  necessary  because  virtually  all 
fanners  keep  records. 
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Mr.  BIBLE.  This  would  apply  'only 
to  a  marketing  area  and  when  ai|d  if 
people  within  the  marketing  area  |)7  a 
two-thirds  vote  agreed  to  accept  It^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  believe  what  the  Sena- 
tor has  said  would  be  helpful  in  ansl^er- 
Ing  the  Nevada  State  Farm  Bureau.  [ 

I  should  like  to  ask  one  further  ques- 
tion, and  I  would  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's thoughts  on  it.  The  Nevada  ^tate 
Parm  Bureau  states : 

We  are  al«o  worried  about  the  provUlons 
In  the  bUl  to  give  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture a  great  deal  of  decision -making  author- 
ity. He  haa  the  power  to  set  support  prices 
from  0  to  90  percent  of  partty. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  not  a  bro- 
vlsion  in  the  pending  bill.  That  w^in 
the  EUender  bill,  and  that  bill  is  not 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  As  I  understand,  the 
range  is  from  75  to  90  percent.  , 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    That  is  correcti. 
Mr.  BIBLE.    That  remains  unchanged 
in  tlie  present  bill,   as  compared  with 
previous  legislation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correcti 
Mr.  BIBLE.  I  appreciate  the  asadst- 
ance  of  the  able  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. I  emi  sure  this  information  will  be 
helpful  in  answering  my  friend  in  the 
Nevada  State  Farm  Bureau. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada.  i 

In  eifect,  the  proposed  amendment!  ^ 
providing  for  a  two  price  plan,  would 
permit  an  individual  producer  to  recaive 
a  good  price  for  his  proportionate  share 
of  the  milk  used  for  fluid  consumption, 
and  a  separate,  but  lower  price  for  ali 
other  milk  delivered  into  the  market;. 

This  would  be  a  desirable  change  for 
several  reasons.  First,  it  would  tend  to 
retard  excess  production,  since  individ- 
ual farmers  would  no  longer  be  required 
to  increase  production  in  order  to  main- 
tain their  income  in  the  face  of  the  con- 
stantly decreasing  blend  price,  and  might 
well  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  de- 
crease production.  T 

Second,  it  would  permit  each  individ- 
ual fanner  to  produce  at  an  economic 
level.  With  the  pressure  for  Increaaed 
production  alleviated  by  this  legislation, 
an  individual  farmer  could  pattern  ahd 
adjust  his  production  level  to  his  indi- 
vidual needs,  rather  than  being  com- 
pelled by  the  actions  of  others  to  increase 
his  production. 

And  third,  one  farmer's  production 
would  in  no  way  affect  the  price  and 
income  received  by  another  farmer. 

At  present,  if  other  farmers  who  a^e 
xmder  the  marketing  order  increase  th^Ir 
production,  the  price  goes  down.  But 
In  this  proposal  S.  1915.  the  farmer 
would  not  have  to  plead  that  he  had  to 
increase  production  In  order  to  keep  up 
with  other  farmers.  Under  the  blend 
pricing  system  an  individual  farmer  hM 
little  or  no  control  over  either  the  blend 
price  he  receives  for  his  milk  or  his  total 
income.  Management  decisions  to  in- 
crease production  by  others  direct  any 
Individual  farmer's  effort.  In  order  to 
maintain  his  income  be  must  increase 
production  as  the  price  decreases. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  how- 
ever, any  producer  can  control  his  owto 
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price  and  income.  This  Is  so  because  his 
allotment  guarantees  a  high  price  for  a 
specified  quantity.  Then  to  attain  his 
income  and  economic  objective  he  pro- 
duces only  that  amount  which  maxi- 
mized his  returns.  Other  producers  can 
adjust  either  upward  or  downward  to 
suit  their  particular  levels,  but  they  will 
In  no  way  affect  any  other  producers 
effort. 

EXAMPLE    or    HOW    BUX    WORKS 

An  example  can  best  demonstrate  the 
weaknesses  of  the  present  system  and 
how  this  bill  will  stop  the  Increases  in 
dairy  production. 

Assume  a  farmer's  herd  produces  and 
he  markets  through  the  marketing  order 
200.000  pounds  of  milk  in  a  particular 
year.  Assume  that  half  of  this  milk — 
as  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  area — 
goes  into  fluid  or  class  I  purposes  and 
half  goes  Into  excess  or  manufacturing 
purposes.  Assume  further  for  simplicity 
purposes  that  the  price  for  fluid  milk  is 
$5  per  hundred  and  the  price  for  manu- 
facturing milk  is  $3  per  hundred.  As- 
simie  finally  that  the  farmer  has  a  base 
of  fluid  milk  of  half  his  production  or 
100,000  pounds. 

Under  both  the  present  administration 
of  the  law  and  the  proposed  bill  the 
farmer  would  receive  $8,000  for  the  milk 
he  marketed;  that  is,  200,000  pounds 
multiplied  by  $4.  Under  the  present 
law  he  would  receive  a  $4  blend  price  for 
each  hundredweight  he  marketed.  But 
under  the  proposed  bill  he  would  receive 
$5  per  hundred  for  his  first  100.000 
pounds  or  base  and  only  $3  a  hundred  or 
$3,000  for  the  second  hundred  thousand 
he  marketed. 

The  incentive  to  reduce  production  and 
especially  the  incentive  not  to  increase 
production  shows  up  sharply  when  we 
see  what  happens  under  the  present  law 
and  the  proposed  bill  if  the  farmer  de- 
cides to  change  the  amount  of  his 
production. 

Under  the  present  law  if  the  farmer 
cuts  back  production  by  10,000  pounds — 
or  about  one  cow — he  loses  the  blend 
price  or  $400  in  receipts.  Under  the  pro- 
posed bill  if  he  cuts  back  production 
10.000  pounds  he  loses  the  class  m  or 
manufacturing  price  of  only  $300. 
Hence  there  is  a  significantly  larger  in- 
centive under  the  bill  for  the  dairy 
farmer  to  reduce  his  production. 


pounds  of  annual  production  to  their 
herd  will  find  that  the  addlUon  will  cost 
them  money  if  the  additional  production 
only  brings  them  the  manufacturing 
price — in  this  case  $3 — and  not  the  blend 
price— In  this  case  $4. 

PRESENT  NATIONAL  COST  OF  EXCESS  PRODUCTION 

Much  of  the  evidence  concerning  the 
need  for  dairy  legislation  relates  to  ex- 
cess production  and  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram to  the  Federal  Government.  It  Is 
true  that  production  in  the  past  few 
years,  as  well  as  now,  is  in  excess  of 
market  needs. 

During  the  marketing  year  1961-62 
the  Federal  Government  was  required 
to  purchase  10.6  billion  pounds  of  milk, 
on  an  equivalent  milkfat  basis,  produced 
in  excess  of  our  needs.  Last  year  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  required 
to  purchase  8.9  billion  pounds,  and  the 
estimates  are  that  this  year  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  required  to  purchase  8.8 
billion  pounds  in  excess  of  needs.  The 
Government  would  be  required  to  pur- 
chase 8.8  billion  pounds  because  of  an 
overproduction  of  milk  on  our  farms. 

IMMEDIATE    COST    SAVING 

If  this  bill  is  enacted  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  estimates  that  production 
will  be  cut  by  about  600  million  pounds 
and  that  there  will  be  a  net  savings 
to  the  Government  of  approximately  $26 
million  in  the  first  year.  That  is  a  con- 
servative estimate  because  it  Is  based  up- 
on the  assumption  that  it  will  require 
longer  than  a  year  for  the  marketing 
order  areas  to  take  advantage  of  the  law 
and  for  the  law  to  become  fully  effective. 
If  we  had  asked  for  an  estimate  over  a 
longer  period,  I  think  the  result  would 
have  been  quite  different. 
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The  incentive  is  likely  to  work  even 
more  sharply  for  the  farmer  contemplat- 
ing an  Increase  In  production.  Under 
the  present  law.  If  the  farmer  increases 
his  production  he  receives  the  blend  price 
of  $4  per  hundred  or  $400.  But  under 
the  proposed  bill  if  he  increased  produc- 
tion by  10,000  pounds  he  would  receive 
only  $300.  He  would  not  get  $400;  he 
would  get  only  $300. 

The  reason  this  proposed  legislation  is 
likely  to  be  so  decisive  in  discouraging 
additional  production  is  because  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  farmers 
throughout  the  Nation  cannot  cover 
their  costs  at  $3  per  hundred;  and  they 
know  It. 

The  result  is  that  the  vast  amount  of 
farmers  who  take  out  pencil  and  paper 
to  decide  whether  or  not  to  add  another 
cow  and  an  additional  6,000   or  8.000 


LONG-TERM    SAVINGS    FAR    GREATER 

In  the  subsequent  years  the  savings 
on  a  cumulative  basis  will  be  substantial. 
This  is  another  very  desirable  feature 
of  the  bill;  that  is,  the  feature  of  grad- 
ualism. There  will  be  no  sharp  adjust- 
ment which  could  have  a  tremendous 
adverse  economic  and  market  impact  on 
the  entire  dairy  industry,  to  say  nothing 
of  consumer  interests.  It  might  also  be 
well  to  point  out  here  that  consumer  in- 
terests are  fully  protected  under  the  law, 
and  that  any  reductions  in  production 
would  create  absolutely  no  upward  pres- 
sure on  consumer  prices.  All  we  are 
doing  here  in  this  regard  is  to  reduce 
the  cost  to  the  Government  and  save 
the  taxpayers  money. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  income  of  dairy 
producers  is  pitifully  small.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  that  the  average  return  per  hour 
earned  by  milk  producers  on  grade  B, 
eastern  Wisconsin  farms  In  1961 
amounted  to  only  34  cents  per  hour.  In 
1960.  this  average  return  amounted  to 
only  11  cents. 

That  is  what  these  farmers  earn,  al- 
though they  have  greatly  increased  their 
efficiency  and  their  investment.  In  1961, 
they  earned  34  cents  an  hour,  and  only 
11  cents  an  hour  in  1960.  The  income 
of  these  farmers  is  held  down  because 
of  the  excess  production  encouraged  by 
the  blend  price  in  order  areas.  Anything 
we  can  do  to  cut  down  on  excess  milk 


production  will  be  a  step  forward  toward 
improving  incomes  of  these  producers. 

The  most  Important  single  point  about 
this  bill  is  that  it  corrects  what  many 
consider  to  be  an  obvious  paradox, 
which  has  resulted  from  the  way  the  law 
has  been  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Under  the  De- 
partment's interpretation  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  imiform  blend  price  is 
required  In  all  cases,  farmers  are  com- 
pelled to  produce  more  and  more,  and 
yet  every  pound  of  milk  delivered  into 
the  market  in  excess  of  market  needs 
causes  a  lower  price,  or  causes  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  step  in  and  buy 
more  milk  with  the  taxpayers'  money. 
This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
principal  purpose  of  the  law  was  to  as- 
sure that  farmers  would  receive  a  good 
price  for  milk;  a  price  which  would  ap- 
proach the  parity  price  for  milk. 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937  and  Its  predecessors, 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Acts  of 
1935  and  1933,  Insofar  as  these  acts  are 
related  to  milk,  actually  grew  out  of  the 
needs  of  milk  producers  for  assistance 
In  achieving  and  maintaining  some  de- 
gree of  bargaining  power  over  the  prices 
they  received  for  milk. 

The  characteristics  of  milk  itself  con- 
tributed to  producers'  bargaining  difll- 
cultles.  Because  of  its  bulky  and  per- 
ishable nature,  milk  must  be  moved 
promptly  to  market.  Because  milk  is 
produced  every  day  of  the  year,  farmers 
necessarily  must  continue  shipping  it 
to  market,  even  when  market  prices  are 
not  satisfactory. 

Further,  the  production  of  milk  varies 
widely  with  the  seasons,  and  the  demand 
varies  from  day  to  day.  Because  of  its 
perishable  nature,  milk  cannot  be  stored 
to  balance  the  peaks  and  valleys  of  sup- 
ply. The  Industry,  therefore,  is  com- 
pelled to  produce  a  reserve  to  make  sure 
that  the  supply  will  be  sufQcient  at  all 
times.  Milk  which  is  not  needed  for 
fluid  use  is  manufactured  into  dairy 
products. 

HISTORICAL  PROBLEM 

As  early  as  1910,  producers  in  a  num- 
ber of  markets  had  banded  together  into 
cooperative  associations  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  bargaining  power  over  prices 
for  their  milk.  Impetus  was  given  to 
the  cooperative  movement  by  the  Clay- 
ton Act  of  1914  and  by  the  Capper- 
Volstead  Act  of  the  early  1920's,  and 
producers  concentrated  on  solving  their 
problems  through  cooperative  efforts. 

During  the  early  years,  the  cooperative 
associations  attempted  to  bargain  with 
milk  dealers,  or  handlers,  for  a  flat  price 
for  all  milk,  regardless  of  use.  However, 
the  pressure  of  reserve  supplies,  normal 
to  the  fluid  milk  industry,  led  to  a  break- 
down of  the  flat  price  plan.  Some  han- 
dlers refused  to  take  this  excess  milk 
from  producers  at  the  flat  price,  because 
it  had  a  lower  value  when  converted  to 
manufactixrlng  uses.  Handlers  with  ex- 
cess milk  attempted  to  dispose  of  it  by 
increasing  oonsmner  sales.  Such  han- 
dlers would  offer  fluid  milk  to  all  or  some 
of  their  customers  at  prices  lower  than 
those  of  competitors.  Then  they  would 
lower  the  flat  price  paid  to  producers  to 
recover  any  loss  on  such  reduced  prices. 


In  an  effort  to  promote  stability  in 
milk  markets,  cooperatives  next  devel- 
oped the  classified  price  system.  This 
system  was  in  effect  in  a  number  of  the 
largest  markets  in  the  country  by  about 
1920.  Along  with  the  classified  price 
plan,  various  pooling  arrangements  were 
used. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  were  here  Just 
now.  I  hope  he  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  read  these  remarks  because  I  believe 
they  constitute  a  more  detailed  historical 
answer  to  his  question  about  why  there 
is  a  price  difference  between  fiuid  milk 
and  manufacturing  milk — particularly 
fiuid  milk  which  is  used  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes. 

These  cooperative-sponsored  price 
plans  succeeded,  or  failed,  according  to 
the  extent  to  which  producers  were  able 
to  organize  the  supply  of  milk  under  con- 
trol of  the  cooperatives.  General  eco- 
nomic conditions  were  also  influential 
factors.  During  the  1920's  industrial  ac- 
tivity in  the  cities  was  at  a  high  level; 
cooperatives  attempted  to  include  In 
their  membership  all  of  the  producers 
in  the  market,  and  Uie  voluntary  plans 
of  the  cooperatives  were  relatively 
successfuL 

But  there  were  advantages  in  remain- 
ing outside  of  these  pricing  arrange- 
ments. Some  producers  and  handlers 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  join  the  mar- 
ketwlde  programs.  When  the  economic 
depression  of  the  early  1930's  struck,  the 
voluntary  plans  f  auled  to  maintain  satis- 
factory prices. 

In  the  early  1930's,  Congress  author- 
ized emergency  aid  programs  for  many 
segments  of  the  economy.  Such  pro- 
grams also  were  undertaken  to  assist 
milk  producers.  Under  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  a  program  of  li- 
censes was  developed.  All  milk  dealers 
In  a  given  market  were  required  to  pay 
producers  on  a  classified  price  basis,  and 
to  pool  the  returns  to  farmers  either  on 
a  handler  or  marketwlde  basis.  Later, 
the  act  of  1935  provided  for  marketing 
orders  instead  of  licenses. 

The  Agricultural  Mariceting  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937,  under  which  market- 
ing orders  are  regulated  today,  is  largely 
a  restatement  of  the  provisions  relating 
to  marketing  agreements  of  the  act  of 
1935. 

BASIC  lAW   NCVEX  AMKNDO 

It  might  be  well  to  point  out  that  the 
substantive  provisions  of  this  act  as  they 
relate  to  milk  marketing  agreements 
have  not  been  amended  since  the  act 
was  passed.  This  Is  the  first  time  that 
the  Senate  will  consider  a  substantive 
amendment  to  that  act. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  bill  is  set 
out  at  page  8  of  the  committee  report, 
and  I  will  discuss  here  only  its  prin- 
cipal provisions.  The  bill  provides  for 
apportioning  sales  in  the  highest  use 
classification  or  classifications,  plus  nec- 
essary reserves,  among  producers  on  the 
basis  of  their  deliveries  during  a  repre- 
sentative period,  with  due  allowance  for 
abnormal  conditions,  hardship  cases,  and 
producers  who  operated  during  only  part 
of  the  representative  period.  Producers 
who  delivered  milk,  but  not  imder  ttie 
order,  at  the  time  the  allotment  provi- 
sions became  effective,  would  receive  al- 


lotments on  the  same  basis  as  those  who 
were  at  that  time  delivering  under  the 
order.  The  allotment  provisions  would 
therefore  not  be  a  barrier  to  the  move- 
ment of  milk  from  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try into  the  order  maricet;  and  any  milk 
producer  anywhere  in  the  country  could 
market  his  milk  under  the  order  on  the 
same  basis,  insofar  as  the  allotment 
provisions  are  concerned,  as  any  other 
producer.  Producers  who  did  not  mar- 
ket their  milk  in  the  order  area  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  order  would,  however, 
continue  to  be  subject  to  any  provisions 
which  might  be  included  In  the  order  un- 
der existing  section  8c(5)(D).  Under 
that  section  a  producer  who  was  not 
regularly  delivering  milk  to  the  regu- 
lated market  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  order  may  be  required  to  take  the 
lowest  class  price  for  the  first  2  to  3 
months  after  he  begins  delivering  to  the 
regulated  market. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  we  were 
very  anxious  to  provide  in  this  bill  that 
no  barriers  would  be  erected.  One  of 
the  objections  made  to  that — by  those 
who.  I  believe,  have  not  read  the  bill 
very  carefully  or  studied  the  committee 
report  or  the  hearings — was  that  the 
bill  might  constitute  a  basis  for  erect- 
ing barriers  against  the  fiow  of  milk. 
We  were  very  careful  to  make  sure  that 
the  bill  would  not  do  that.  I  was  par- 
ticularly careful,  because  those  con- 
cerned in  both  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota— ^Republicans  and  Democrats, 
alike — ^have  fought  extremely  hard 
against  the  barriers  that  Interrupt  and 
interfere  with  the  free  fiow  of  milk,  be- 
cause such  barriers  cost  our  producers  a 
great  deal  and  are,  we  believe,  inequita- 
ble and  unfair. 

ENTRY    OP    NEW     PRODUCERS    PROVrDED    FOR 

Equitable  provision  is  made  for  new 
producers  entering  production  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  allotment  provision. 
Allotments  may  be  transferred  only  If 
the  Secretary  deems  such  action  in  the 
best  Interests  of  the  public,  existing  pro- 
ducers, and  prospective  new  producers. 
Allotments  may  be  adjusted  from  time  to 
time. 

Producers  would  receive  the  lowest 
class  price  for  milk  delivered  In  excess 
of  their  allotments.  The  remainder  of 
the  amounts  required  to  be  paid  by 
handlers  Into  the  pool  would  be  dis- 
tributed to  producers  pro  rata  on  the 
basis  of  their  allotments.  Thus  for  his 
allotment  milk  the  producer  would  re- 
ceive his  share  of  the  amount  required 
to  be  paid  for  milk  needed  for  fluid  use, 
plus  adequate  reserves,  and  for  his  ex- 
cess milk  he  would  receive  the  lowest 
class  price. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  producer  from 
delivering  his  allotment  milk  to  the  regu- 
lated market  at  the  higher  price  pro- 
vided therefor,  and  then  dumping  his  ex- 
cess milk  on  markets  normally  supplied 
by  other  producers,  the  order  may  pro- 
vide for  reducing  allotments  or  payments 
from  the  pool  in  such  cases. 

The  order  provisions  provided  for  by 
the  bill  must  be  separately  approved  by 
producers  to  become  effective,  and  may 
be  separately  terminated.  Thus  they 
may  be  disapproved  or  terminated  with- 
out affecting  the  remainder  of  the  order. 
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.  The  remaining  provisions  of  the  Ml 
provide  for  reports  and  records,  review 
of  allotments,  and  matters  of  a  technical 
or  clarifying  nature. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention    of    the    Senate    an    editorial 
supporting  this  bill.     The  editorial  was 
published  in  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
widely  circulated  and  highly  regarded 
dairy     publications     in     the    Natioa— 
Hoard's  Dairyman,  which  is  published 
in  Port   Atkinson.    Wis.     A   very   good 
friend  of  mine  who,  I  believe,  supports 
the  bill  and  is  a  very  astute  student  of 
dairy  economics  and  of  the  dairy  fann- 
ers' problem,  has  argued  that  the  bill 
would  not  do  much  for  the  manufactur- 
ing milk  producer  who  is  in  a  market 
order  area  and  does  not  produce  milk 
for  fluid   piuposes.     I   believe   that    is 
wrong.     An   overwhelming  majority  iof 
the  farmers  in  Wisconsin  produce  m^Jk 
for  that  purpose. 

Let  me  read  the  brief  editorial  from 
Hoard's  Dairyman  which  I  believe  an- 
swers the  charge  that  the  bill  would  help 
only  the  relatively  small  number  of  farm- 
ers— who.  incidentally,  produce  half  the 
milk  in  this  country — who  produce  mijiw 
under  marketing  orders: 

It  Is  well  known  that  we  have  support^ 
■trongly  a  class  I  base  program.  The  op- 
position recently  has  argued  that  manirfac- 
txirlng  milk  producers  woxild  not  benefit;  In 
Tact,  would  be  discriminated  against.  Oth- 
ers have  said  that  even  Federal  milk  ortter 
producers  would  take  a  decrease  In  net  in- 
come.   Here,  specifically,  are  the  arguments : 

National  Creameries:  "The  bill  has  noth- 
ing in  It  which  will  aUevUta  the  depressed 
conditions  of  manufacturing  milk  produt- 
ers." 

Fanners  Union:  "It  discriminates  agalnet 
manufacturing  milk  producers  •  •  •  c^eTs 
little  incentive  to  curtail  production  In  or- 
der areas." 

We.  of  course,  would  not  support  the  bfll 
If  we  were  not  convinced  that  manufactur- 
ing mUk  dairymen  would  benefit.  And,  We 
contend,  the  record  Is  overwhelmingly  on  the 
side  of  class  I  basse.  There  are  several  mat- 
ksts  In  the  United  StatM  where  coopera- 
tives have  been  strong  enough  to  make  a 
class  I  base  program  work  outside  the  exist- 
ing Federal  milk  order. 

We  selected  six  of  these  markets,  thoae 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  and  averaged 
their  performance.  These  markets  balance 
supply  and  demand  to  an  86  percent  claai 
I  utilization.  In  contrast,  all  Federal  or- 
der markets  had  only  61  percent  class  I 
uUIlzatlon  last  year. 

What  does  this  mean  to  manufacturing 
milk  dairymen?  Simply  this:  If  all  milk  or- 
ders had  85  percent  class  I  use,  there  woul* 
have  been  1414  billion  povmds  less  milk 
dumped  from  Federal  orders  on  the  manul 
facturlng  milk  market.  Recall  that  Oovemf 
ment  surplus  purchases  last  year  were  about 
10  billion  pounds. 
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I  continue  to  read  from  the  editorial: 
We  contend  that  this  "dimiped  milk"  was 
produced  at  a  flcUUous  price  because  farm- 
ers produced  for  the  blend  and  not  the 
manufacturing  price,  which  the  extra  milk 
was  really  worth.  And  the  people  who  were 
really  hurt  were  manufacturing  milk  pro- 
ducers. Were  it  not  tor  the  dumped  milk 
manufacturing  milk  prices  would  be  a  great; 
deal  higher  than  they  are  today. 

But.  says  another  critic,  farmers  would 
have  to  cut  back  production  In  order  mar- 
kets, take  a  loss  In  net  Income. 

American  Farm  Bureau :  "If  the  farm  price 
for  fiuid  uses  remains  unchanged,  the  av- 
erage farmer's  gross  Income  would  drop 
when  he  cut  his  milk  producUon.  HU  fixed 
costs  of  production  would  oonUnue  whether 
or  not  he  produced  excess  milk.  This  would 
cause  a  decline  In  his  net  income." 

What  happened  in  the  six  markets  using 
class  I  bases?  In  July,  the  average  pro- 
ducer shipped  13  4  percent  more  milk.  At 
the  same  price,  his  gross  income  would  be 
13  4  percent  higher  •  •  •  and  his  net.  ob- 
viously, even  greater. 

How  does  this  come  about?  Simply  be- 
cause farmers  retire  and  go  out  of  business 
in  class  I  markets,  too.  In  these  markets, 
7.9  percent  of  the  dairymen  retired  or  sold 
out  and  the  dairymen  who  remained  picked 
up  their  class  I  bases.  Or,  a  new  dairyman 
oould  get  the  base  Just  as  easily  as  one  al- 
ready  on  the  market. 

We  do  not  contend  that  passage  of  the 
class  I  base  bUl  and  its  xise  will  immediately 
put  dairymen  in  Utopia.  But  we  do  agree 
with  those  dairymen  who  have  used  and  are 
using  class  I  bases  (Hoard's  Dairyman  round 
table.  Jan.  10,  1963).  This  marketing  pro- 
cedure benefits  all  dairy  farmers.  Given  an 
opportunity  to  work,  we  can  look  to  the 
future  with  confidence  as  well  as  hope. 


Mr.  President.  I  offer  an  amendment 
which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have 
stated. 


'In  other  words,  what  they  are  saying 
is  that  on  the  basis  of  the  experiments 
which  a  number  of  cooperatives  have 
made — including,  incidentally,  one  in 
Milwaukee — it  has  been  found  that  they 
are  so  able  to  manage  their  market  that 
85  percent  of  the  milk  produced  for  them 
goes  into  fluid  uses.  If  that  provision 
could  be  appUed  nationally  in  other 
marketing  orders,  there  would  be  a  reH 
ducUon  in  production  of  14%  bUlion 
pounds  of  milk,  which  would  be  not  only 
good  for  the  manufacturing  farmer  butt 
also  good  for  the  taxpayer. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin will  be  stated. 

The  liBGisLATiVE  Clbrk.  On  page  2, 
line  25,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  the  period 
following  the  word  "effective"  and  in- 
sert ":  Provided,  That  if  any  dairy  farm 
of  such  a  dairy  farmer  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  another  person  and  no  alloca- 
tion based  on  deliveries  from  such  farm 
has  been  issued  when  milk  is  first  de- 
hvered  therefrom  as  producer  milk  un- 
der the  order,  such  transferee  then  op- 
erating the  farm  shall  be  provided  any 
allocation  for  which  the  said  dairy 
farmer  would  otherwise  have  been 
eligible  based  on  deliveries  from  such 
farm." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  clarify 
the  clear  intent  of  the  bill,  not  only  on 
the  part  of  the  author,  but  all  members 
of  the  committee,  and  I  believe  probably 
also  the  opponents  of  the  bill.  The  bill 
would  probably  be  interpreted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  way  ex- 
pressed in  the  amendment  anyway.  The 
amendment  will  make  it  clear. 

The  bill  provides  that  a  farmer  pro- 
ducing milk  anywhere  on  the  date  an 
allotment  provision  is  incorporated  in 
an  order  can  obtain  an  allotment  at  any 
time  that  he  begins  delivering  milk  un- 
der the  order.  He  might  begin  shipping 
milk  to  the  order  market  a  year  after 
the  order  becomes  effective,  but  he  is 
still  entitled  to  an  allotment  on  the  same 
basis  as  if  he  had  been  delivering  to  the 


order  market  on  the  day  the  order  be- 
came effective. 

The  amendment  provides  that  when 
such  a  farmer  sells  his  farm  to  another 
farmer  without  having  availed  himself 
of  this  right,  his  successor  in  interest  will 
have  the  same  right  to  an  allotment,  if 
he  should  decide  to  ship  to  the  order 
market.  The  farmer  who  buys  the  farm 
then  Will  not  be  left  without  an  allot- 
ment, but  will  have  the  same  right  to  an 
allotment  as  his  transferor.  Otherwise 
the  value  of  the  farm  might  fall  drasU- 
cally.  At  least  it  would  drop  very  sharply 
if  a  farmer  could  not  sell  his  farm  as  a 
dairy  unit,  particularly  if  the  farm  was 
organized  to  produce  and  sell  milk  for 
fluid  purposes. 

The  necessary  equipment  is  very  ex- 
pensive. The  only  basis  on  which  a 
farmer  might  recover  his  investment 
would  be  if  he  could  sell  the  farm  to 
another  farmer  who  might  wish  to  sell 
milk  in  the  marketing  order  area. 

The  amendment  provides  that  a 
farmer  buying  such  a  farm  would  have 
the  same  opportunity  to  obtain  an  allot- 
ment and  seU  his  milk  under  any  mar- 
keting order  that  his  seller  would  have 
had  as  a  producer  of  milk  on  the  date 
the  order  became  effective. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 

Mr.  KEATING.  If  Mr.  X  bought  a 
farm  from  Mr.  Y,  would  Mr.  X  continue 
to  have  the  same  allotment  that  Mr.  Y 
had  or  would  he  receive  a  new  allot- 
ment? Would  the  determination  be 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  pre- 
sents a  case  in  which  X  would  not  have 
had  an  allotment  before? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  assuming  that 
Mr.  X  buys  the  farm  from  Mr.  Y,  who 
has  an  allotment.  Does  Mr.  X  get  the 
allotment  which  Mr.  Y  had,  or  is  Mr.  X 
in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture as  to  what  allotment  he  shall 
have? 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    The    amendment 
relates  only  to  the  case  in  which  Y  did 
not  have  an  allotment,  but  had  a  history 
which  would  entitle  him  to  an  allotment 
if  he  should  begin  shipping  to  the  order 
market.    The  problem  would  arise  only 
if  the  farm  were  sold  after  an  order  pro- 
viding for  allotments  had  become  effec- 
tive.   There  might  be  a  period  of  a  few 
days  or  a  week  or  a  year  after  the  order 
became  effective  before  a  producer  might 
decide  to  ship  to  the  order  market  and 
assert  his  right  to  an  aUotment.     He 
might  well  never  ship  to  that  market. 
In  the  meanwhile,  if  the  farm  were  sold, 
the  buyer  would  have  no  history  at  all. 
The   man   from   whom    the   farm   was 
bought  and  who  would  have  a  history 
would  normally  expect  to  have  an  allot- 
ment.   Then  the  history  would  be  trans- 
ferred.   That  would  be  the  effect  of  that 
particular  sale.     The  history  would  be 
transferred.    The  new  owner  could  ob- 
tain an  allotment  if  he  decided  to  ship  to 
the  order  market. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Would  the  transfer 
of  history  apply  only  before  allotments 
had  been  made? 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  is  the  Sen- 
ator's question? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Would  the  transfer 
of  history  apply  only  before  allotments 
had  been  made? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct.  If 
the  seUer  of  the  farm  obtained  an  aUot- 
ment on  the  basis  of  his  history,  the  pur- 
chaser could  not  also  obtain  an  aUot- 
ment on  the  basis  of  the  same  history. 
The  Secretary  might  permit  the  transfer 
of  the  aUotment,  but  there  would  not  be 
two  aUotments  on  the  basis  of  the  same 
history. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  other  words,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  would  not  In 
any  way  deal  with  the  problem  of  Mr.  X, 
a  new  man  going  Into  the  dairy  business, 
and  buying  a  farm  from  a  man  who 
previously  had  an  allotment.  Mr.  X 
would  not  acquire  that  aUotment  when 
he  bought  the  farm. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  Is  correct 
Under  the  biU  there  Is  authority  for  the 
Secretary  to  transfer  aUotments  in  such 
cases.  The  ambiguity  arose  when  the 
farmer  had  history  entitling  him  to  an 
aUotment.  but  the  aUotment  had  not 
been  made.  But  the  bUl  Is  very  clear 
that  if  fanner  X  should  buy  from  farm- 
er Y,  and  farmer  Y  had  an  aUotment, 
the  Secretary  would  have  authority  to 
provide  for  the  transfer  of  the  allotment 
under  such  circumstances,  and  for  the 
sale  to  the  new  man. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  understand  that  he 
has  such  authority,  but  has  he  not  also 
the  authority  to  fix  a  new  aUotment? 
Can  he  not  do  either  one  of  two  things — 
transfer  the  existing  allotment  or  give 
the  purchaser  a  new  aUotment? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Oh.  yes. 
Mr.  KEATING.  So  the  prospective 
purchaser  would  be  left  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  would 
determine  whether  he  would  get  the 
aUotment  that  the  former  owner  of  the 
farm  had  or  would  get  a  new  allotment. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Any  Secretary  of  Agriculture — 
Benson,  Freeman,  or  any  other  Secre- 
tary— It  seems  to  me,  would  be  very  like- 
ly to  Issue  regulations  which  would  en- 
able the  Department  to  administer  the 
program  on  the  basis  of  history.  That 
would  be  the  fair  and  equitable  way.  It 
would  be  inconceivable  that  a  Secretary 
would  arbitrarily  discriminate  against  a 
new  buyer  and  prevent  him  from  get- 
ting the  fuU  value  of  his  farm  by  giving 
him  a  tiny  aUotment  that  was  not  in 
proportion  to  the  aUotment  which  the 
seller  had. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senator  Is  correct  In  his  appraisal. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course,  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  amendment  which 
I  have  offered.  It  concerns  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Some  of  the  misap- 
prehension which  has  been  voiced  to  me 
about  the  biU  arises  from  the  provision 
which  would  give  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture discretion  as  to  the  amount  of 
aUotment  which  the  purchaser  shaU 
have. 

I  was  wondering  why  it  was  not  pro- 
vided that  when  a  farm  is  sold  the  al- 
lotment shaU  go  with  it.  without  giving 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  authority 
to  change  the  aUotment? 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  new  owner  might  not  want  the 
allotment.  That  happens  with  respect 
to  many  fanas.  In  many  eases  a  farmer 
sells  a  farm  and  the  buyer — who  per- 
haps is  hl8  son — has  a  factory  job  he 
wants  to  hold,  and  therefore  wishes  to 
go  into  handling  beef  cattle  and  does 
not  wish  to  do  much  farm  work,  or 
wishes  to  get  out  of  dairying  and  do 
something  else  with  the  land.  The  seUer 
may  have  moved  his  cows  to  tin  adjoin- 
ing farm  and  be  continuing  In  the  dairy 
business.  Under  those  circumstances 
any  automatic  transfer  would  be  unfor- 
tunate and  unnecessary. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  can  appreciate 
that;  but  if  the  buyer  continues  dairy- 
ing I  think  it  would  be  better  to  provide 
that  he  would  have  the  same  allotment 
as  the  man  who  sold  him  the  farm.  I 
understand  that  the  amendment  which 
the  Senator  has  offered  relates  only  to 
the  period  of  time  before  an  allotment 
has  been  made. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  difBculties  and 
compUcatlons  were  so  many  that  the 
committee  felt  that  the  decision  should 
be  left  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
A  farmer  might  seU  his  cows  to  one  per- 
son, as  often  happens,  at  an  auction,  and 
sell  the  farm  to  somebody  else.  The 
farmer  might  sell  some  of  his  cows  to 
one  farmer  and  some  to  someone  else. 
It  is  a  difBcult  and  complicated  situa- 
tion to  attempt  to  cope  with  by  a  fixed 
and  rigid  law. 

It  seems  that  any  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture— certainly  those  about  whom  I 
know  ansrthing — does  his  best  to  ad- 
minister programs  honestly  and  fairly, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
dairy  farms  ordinarUy  are  small  units. 
This  does  not  involve  big  operators.  A 
big  operator  would  still  be  a  tiny  factor 
in  the  total  picture. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  any  event,  the 
amendment  does  not  relate  to  the  trans- 
fer of  allotments,  but  relates  to  the 
transfer  of  a  farm  before  an  allotment 
has  been  granted,  or  to  what  the  Senator 
has  described  as  a  transfer  of  history. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
intention  to  attempt  to  dispose  of  the 
amendment  this  evening? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to  do 
so.  I  know  of  no  Senator  who  would 
object  to  it  In  my  judgment,  it  is 
really  a  technical  correction.  If  there 
Is  any  objection,  of  course  I  shall  be 
happy  to  hold  it  over.  It  involves  no 
Inconvenience  to  hold  it  over  imtU  to- 
morrow. There  wiU  be  a  session  on  the 
biU  tomorrow,  anyway,  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Has  the  Senator 
cleared  this  amendment  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont,  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  I  shaU  be 
happy  to  hold  it  over.  I  beUeve  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  wiU  approve  it,  but 
if  it  is  considered  suflflciently  significant 
it  can  be  held  over. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  Informed  that 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  is  at  the 
White  House  now  attending  some  con- 
ference.   I  know  nothing  about  his  posi- 


tion. On  his  behalf  I  beUeve  I  should 
request  that  t*je  Senator  hold  It  over 
until  t<Mnorrow. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  satisfac- 
tory. 

Mr.  KIEATINO.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  for 
months  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture has  had  dairy  legislation  imder 
consideration. 

A  number  of  bflls  were  introduced 
early  in  the  session.  Among  them  was 
S.  398.  a  bill  Introduced  by  me.  which 
provided  for  a  class  I  base  plan,  and  in 
addition,  proposed  price  supports  for 
manufacturing  milk  and  butterfat  at 
from  0  to  90  percent  of  parity. 

Hearings  were  held  on  all  bUls.  Sub- 
sequently, a  compromise  biU  was  devel- 
oped. Hearings  were  again  held,  this 
time  on  the  compromise  plan  and 
S.  1317. 

The  results  of  this  continuing  effort 
is  S.  1915,  a  blU  Introduced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  PsoxinREl. 
This  biU  provides  for  inclusion  in  milk 
marketing  orders  of  a  provision  under 
which  each  producer  wiU  be  aUotted  his 
proper  share  of  the  market  for  milk 
needed  for  fluid  use,  including  necessary 
reserves.  Then,  for  milk  deUvered  by 
the  producer  in  excess  of  his  aUotment, 
he  would  receive  only  the  surplus  use 
price,  that  is  the  lowest  class  price.  The 
remainder  of  the  amount  required  to  be 
paid  by  handlers  for  milk  purchased  by 
them  would  be  divided  pro  rata  among 
producers  upon  the  basts  of  their  aUot- 
ments. subject,  of  course,  to  adjustments 
for  quality,  location,  and  certain  other 
factors. 

I  might  add,  that  In  my  opinion,  the 
Secretary  already  has  this  authority,  al- 
though past  departmental  opinions  have 
questioned  it. 

Under  milk  marketing  orders  handlers 
are  required  to  pay  different  minimum 
prices  for  milk  depending  on  the  xise  to 
which  they  put  the  milk.  Handlers* 
payments  are  pooled  and  producers  are 
then  paid  a  uniform  price,  subject  to 
certain  adjustments. 

Section  8c(5)(B)(d)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  provides  that  such 
uniform  price  shaU  be  subject  to  adjust- 
ment "equitably  to  apportion  the  total 
value  of  the  milk  purchased  by  any 
handler,  or  by  aU  handlers,  among  pro- 
ducers and  associations  of  producers,  on 
the  basis  of  their  marketings  of  milk 
during  a  representative  period  of  time." 
WhUe  this  provides  for  an  adjustment 
in  the  uniform  price,  the  adjustment  is 
one  which  would  equitably  "apportion 
the  total  value  of  the  milk  purchased." 

I  contend,  and  many  others  contend, 
that  the  law  therefore  provides,  in  effect, 
authority  for  apportionment  of  the  total 
value  of  the  milk  on  the  basis  of  history. 
The  main  purpose  of  a  marketing  order 
is  to  assure  the  market  of  the  amount 
needed  for  fluid  consumption,  plus  nec- 
essary reserves,  aiid  to  assure  farmers  a 
fair  price  for  meeting  those  needs.  The 
type  of  plan  contemplated  by  the  biU  wiU 
contribute  to  carrying  out  this  purpose. 
Under  the  authority  of  section  8c  c5) 
(B)  (d)  the  Secretary  has  provided  for 
so-caUed  base-excess  plans  under  which 
each  producer  receives  a  base  amount. 
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baaed  on  his  markeUnga  during  a  repqe- 
aenUttive  period;  and  the  total  value  of 
the  milk  is  then  apportioned  so  that  t|ie 
producer  receives  a  higher  price  for  mCk 

delivered  by  him  within  his  base  ttmount 
and  a  lower  price  for  milk  delivered  in 
excess  of  his  base. 

The  D^Tartment  for  many  years  has 
questioned  whether  this  authority  cvi 
be  used  to  achieve  the  principal  objective 
of  the  law,  and  suggested  that  it  must  be 
restricted  to  plans  designed  to  minimise 
violent  seasonal  fluctiiatlons  in  mi|^ 
production.  But,  the  language  of  section 
8c(5)  (B)  (d)  contains  no  reference  to 
violent  wwsonal  fluctuations  and  con- 
tains no  siiggestion  that  it  is  to  be  re- 
stricted to  the  elimination  of  such  fluctii- 
ations. 

The  Department's  question  as  to  the 
broader  use  of  this  authority  is  based  n0t 
so  much  on  the  law  as  on  a  statement  im 
the  committee  reports,  which  is  quoteid 
in  the  committee  report  on  8.  1915.  TTie 
quoted  language  could  not.  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  intended  to,  limit 
the  clear  language  of  the  law.  It  is  dis- 
cussed fully  in  the  committee  report  op. 
S.  1915;  and  I  believe  that  the  existing 
law  now  authorizes  inclusion  in  market;- 
ing  orders  of  the  provisions  contemi- 
plated  by  8.  1915. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  rei- 
move  any  doubt  as  to  the  Secretary's 
authority,  to  encourage  him  to  use  it. 
and  to  suggest  some  policies  that  might 
be  followed. 

If  a  plan  along  the  lines  provided  hy 
the  bill  were  put  into  effect  In  a  market, 
it  would  tend  to  retard  the  excess  pro>- 
duction  of  milk.  The  Department  otf 
Agricultiu^  also  reports  that  it  will  re*- 
duce  Government  costs  slightly  and  Im^ 
prove  farm  income  slightly.  These  are 
desirable  features,  and  for  these  reason^ 
I  sxipport  the  bilL 

However.  I  feel  compelled  to  state 
that  this  bin  falls  far  short  of  correct.- 
Ing  the  fundamental  problem  facing  th0 
dairy  Industry.  That  problem,  of  course, 
results  from  a  Government  guaranteed 
price  with  a  no  restrictions  whatsoever 
on  production.  Naturally  under  such 
favorable  conditions,  production  has  in* 
creased  substantially,  and  the  Govern* 
ment  has  to  pay  the  price.  By  "Oovemt 
ment",  I  mean  the  taxpayers  of  thU 
Nation. 

The  dairy  price  support  program  hat 
been  one  of  the  most  costly  program^ 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Ag«i 
rlculture.  The  realized  losses  by  th0 
Government  on  this  program  since  its 
Inception  through  May  31,  1963.  exceed 
$2.7  billion.  I  reaUze  that  milk  Is  an 
Important  commodity,  and  that  thesa 
expenditiu-es  have  represented  only 
about  5  percent  of  the  Income  received 
by  milk  producers;  but  this  ts  still  ^ 
very  costly  program.  | 

While  we  usually  speak  of  the  dairy 
problem  In  terms  of  the  surpluses  of 
manufactured  dairy  products  acquired 
under  the  dairy  price  support  program, 
the  milk  marketing  order  program  which 
started  30  years  ago,  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  certainly  has  been 
a  contributing  factor. 

Federal  orders  were  established  to  pro- 
vide for  the  orderly  marketing  of  fluid 
milk,    geared    to    the    market's    needs.! 


They  were  not  designed  to  encourage 
the  production  of  surplus  milk.  The 
Important  thing  they  were  to  accom- 
pllah  was  to  permit  the  carrying  of  the 
small  qiianti^  of  reserve  supply  which 
Is  so  necessary  to  the  efficient  operation 
of  a  market  without  allowing  this  re- 
serve supply  to  set  the  price  for  the 
whole  market.  The  marketing  orders 
accomplish  this  by  providing  a  minimnTn 
price  for  fluid  milk,  commensurate  with 
the  higher  cost  of  producing  milk  which 
will  meet  fluid  milk  quality  requirements. 
They  set  a  separate  minimum  price  for 
the  reserve  supplies  consistent  with  the 
manufacturing  uses  to  which  they  are 
put.  It  was  never  Intended  that  these 
pricing  arrangements  should  be  used  to 
encourage  the  marketing  of  ever-in- 
creasing amounts  of  surplus  milk. 

The  objective  of  the  bill  that  I  intro- 
duced last  year  and  again  this  year  Is 
exactly  what  the  objective  of  the  act  has 
always  been,  that  is,  to  provide  a  good 
price  for  milk  needed  to  meet  fluid  re- 
quirements. Including  the  reserves  neces- 
sary thereto;  but  my  bill  would  have 
been  mandatory.  It  would  have  required 
allotments  whenever  supplies  were  ex- 
cessive. I  believe  that  producers  in  Fed- 
eral order  markets  would  be  better  off 
under  the  provisions  of  my  bUl  than  they 
are  at  present  or  will  be  under  the  meas- 
ure we  are  now  considering.  I  believe  a 
base  plan  of  the  type  I  suggested  would 
have  been  an  effective  Instnunent  in  re- 
ducing sxirpluses,  and  as  it  did  so,  it 
would  reward  those  dairy  farmers  who 
had  reduced  their  production.  There  is 
no  logic  whatsoever  in  encouraging  the 
production  of  $3  milk  in  an  area  where 
producers  need  $5  to  $6  to  cover  the  cost 
of  producing  milk. 

However,  it  soon  became  apparent  dur- 
ing the  hearings  that  my  bill  was  too 
severe  for  any  serious  consideration. 
There  was  too  much  active  opposition  to 
it  by  major  segments  of  the  industry. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  after  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  proposed  less 
stringent  language  it  was  still  thought 
too  severe  by  some. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains 
that  my  bill  was  unacceptable. 

In  Its  place,  however,  we  have  a  bill, 
8.  1915,  which  I  believe  will  be  helpful, 
over  a  period  of  years,  in  reducing  pro- 
duction In  market  order  areas.  As  a  re- 
sult we  anticipate  that  there  will  be  some 
savings  to  the  taxpayer,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  slight  Increase  in  income  to 
farmers. 

I  am  a  realist,  therefore,  I  have  given 
up  hope  on  my  bill.  Instead,  I  support 
8.  1915,  the  measure  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate, because  it  will  accomplish  some  good. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  for  s^eldlng  to  me. 
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SEPARATION  OP  INTELLIGENCE 
AND  OPBIATIONAL  FUNCTIONS 
IN  THE  CIA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  assess- 
ment of  Intelligence  and  the  carrying 
out  of  covert  or  paramilitary  opera- 
tional activities  are  two  very  different 
functions.  These  days  we  often  hear 
the  words  "conflict  of  Interest."  But,  If 
there  was  ever  a  conflict  of  Interest,  It 
is  when  the  same  group  of  men,  first, 
collect  intelligence  and  make  an  assess- 
ment of  the  Intelligence  they  have  col- 
lected and  coordinated,  and  then,  sec- 
ondly, proceed  to  carry  out  an  operation 
on  the  basis  of  the  selfsame  Intelligence 
they  have  collected  and  assessed.  The 
temptation  to  trim  the  intelligence  or. 
at  least,  their  assessment  of  it.  to  suit 
the  operation  is  well  nigh  Irresistible. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  tragic  re- 
sults that  can  result  from  the  failure  to 
separate  the  assessment  of  intelligence 
from  operational  activities  was  demon- 
strated at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  2>/2  years  ago. 
If  one  result  was  drawn,  if  one  lesson 
was  learned,  from  that  affair.  It  was  that 
the  responsibility  for  intelligence  collec- 
tion and  assessment  must  be  separated 
from  the  responsibility  for  carrying  out 
operational  activities. 

I  remember  being  among  the  small 
group  of  public  officials  who  publicly 
took  a  stand  prior  to  the  Bay  of  Pigs, 
warning  that  an  invasion  would  be  un- 
Ukely  of  success  since  the  majority  of 
the  Cuban  people  at  that  time  favored 
the  regime,  a  conclusion  derived  from 
my  own  visit  to  Cuba  following  my  elec- 
tion in  1960  and  a  conclusion  which  I 
announced  publicly  after  my  return. 
After  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  a  board  was  set 
up  and  the  general  impression  was  that 
there  would  be  drastic  overhauls  in  our 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  Including  a 
separation  of  responsibility  between 
those  who  gather  and  assess  intelligence 
as  opposed  to  those  who  carry  out  oper- 
ational activities. 

In  fact,  not  only  does  the  centraliza- 
tion of  responsibility  for  the  gathering 
and  assessment  of  Intelligence  and  the 
carrying  out  of  subsequent  operations 
rest  under  the  same  roof  here  in  Wash- 
ington, but  the  chiefs  of  station  In  the 
field  appear  to  be  carrying  on  these  dual 
and  conflicting  responsibilities. 

In  this  connection,  too,  we  all  recall 
President  Kennedy's  instruction  to  our 
Government  personnel  abroad  on  May  29, 
1961,  when  he  said  that  only  the  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  should  be  responsible 
for  all  American  Government  activities 
abroad.  The  President  instructed  that 
each  Ambassador  be  fully  informed 
about  the  activities  of  all  agencies  of 
the  American  Government  in  the  coun- 
try to  which  he  is  assigned.  Yet,  I  must 
say  that  the  Ambassador  who  Is  both 
completely  at  ease  and  fully  informed 
about  all  the  activities  conducted  by 
American  Government  r>eople  In  the 
area  of  his  assignment  and  aware  of  all 
the  messages  home  is  indeed  a  rare  bird. 


I  fully  realize  that  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  is  in  general  run  and 
manned  by  remarkably  brilliant,  dedi- 
cated, and  responsible  Individuals  and 
that  it  has  scored  many  successes.  I  also 
realize  that,  being  an  intelligence  orga- 
nization, the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
is  in  the  defenseless  position  of  being 
attacked  for  its  public  failures  but  un- 
able to  discuss  freely  its  successes. 

The  question  where  there  is  doubt  in 
my  mind  is  whether  the  total  number  of 
successes  outweigh  the  total  number  of 
failures;  whether  our  American  national 
interest  in  totality  has  been  helped  or 
hampered  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  And,  when  this  determination 
is  made,  I  believe  we  must  separate  the 
intelligence  and  assessment  functions 
from  the  operational  functions. 

My  own  personal  view  is  that  a  com- 
plete, fair  assessment  would  show  that 
the  United  States  would  have,  on  bal- 
ance, gained  greatly  as  the  result  of  its 
intelligence  collection  and  assessment  ac- 
tivities. But  I  also  believe  that,  on  bal- 
ance, the  U.S.  national  interest  may  well 
have  lost  more  than  it  has  gained  from 
its  CIA  operational  activities,  particular- 
ly if  one  takes  into  account  the  lives  and 
the  dollars  that  have  been  lost  in  the 
carrying  out  of  these  activities.  And  I 
believe  that  an  objective  appraisal  will 
show  that  when  decisions  to  carry  out 
operational  activities  have  gone  sour,  the 
reason  for  clouded  judgments  has  simply 
been  that  the  same  group  assesses  the 
intelligence  and  then  proceeds  to  carry 
out  the  operation. 

Actually,  in  South  Vietnam,  where,  as 
the  public  press  has  set  forth,  we  have 
had  an  excellent  and  very  able  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  chief  of  station,  we 
might  find  ourselves  in  a  better  E>osition 
if  there  were  a  greater  separation  be- 
tween collecting  and  assessing  of  intel- 
ligence on  the  one  hand  and  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  subsequent  operations  on 
the  other.  We  might  not  then  be  play- 
ing quite  the  same  role  we  now  do  where 
the  United  States  is  helping  finance  and 
arm  the  South  Vietnam  regime's  special 
forces,  which  carry  out  the  persecution, 
beating  up,  and  abuse  of  political  op- 
ponents. I  do  hope  that,  in  order  to  im- 
prove our  situation  in  South  Vietnam 
and  throughout  the  world,  the  admin- 
istration will  make  more  positive  steps 
to  separate  the  responsibilities  for  the 
gathering  and  assessment  of  intelligence 
from  the  carrying  out  of  subsequent  op- 
erational activities. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  well  thought-out  editorial  from 
Tuesday's  Washington  Post  Illustrating 
the  necessity  of  such  a  separation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Otm  Man  in  Saigon 

The  recall  of  the  CIA  chieftain  in  South 
Vietnam  should  not  be  an  occasion  for  re- 
crimination. It  should  be  an  occasion  for 
some  useful  reconsideration  of  the  general 
role  of  an  Intelligence  agency  In  foreign 
affairs.  Ambassador  Lodge  Is  reportedly  con- 
cerned about  the  prevailing  arrangement  that 
makes  the  CIA  both  an  intelligence-gather- 
ing organization  and  an  operational  agency 


in  the  field.    Mr.  Lodge  is  not  alone  in  his 
concern. 

In  theory,  within  the  CIA,  the  intelligence 
and  operational  activities  are  kept  separate. 
In  practice,  the  two  functions  cannot  be  kept 
apart  so  easily;  exp>erlence  has  shown  that 
agency  operatives  In  the  field  have  a  tendency 
to  use  intelligence  to  support  an  operational 
decision.  The  result,  too  often,  is  that 
Washington  receives  neither  impartial  in- 
telligence nor  benefits  from  operations  bsised 
on  a  hard-headed  perception  of  reality. 

Clearly  the  CIA  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  any 
public  debate  of  its  activities;  the  agency 
cannot  speak  for  itself.  Success  often  goes 
unnoticed;  failure  Just  as  often  may  lead 
to  an  exaggeration  of  the  CIA's  responsibility. 
This  is  the  price  that  secrecy  exacts.  But 
public  concern  in  the  agency's  performa^ice  Is 
legitimate  and  should  not  be  equated  with 
an  attempt  to  smear  or  to  Impeach  the  mo- 
tives of  any  CIA  offlcial. 

What  is  sorely  needed  is  a  thorough  and 
fair  overall  study  of  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity. Such  an  inquiry  ought  to  deal  with 
rivalry  between  the  CIA  and  the  Defense  In- 
telligence Agency.  It  ought  to  draw  on  ex- 
perience in  other  countries  where  intelligence 
and  operational  activities  are  lodged  with 
separate  organizational  entities.  And  Con- 
gress should  take  the  initiative  In  launching 
such  a  study. 

For  too  many  years.  Members  of  Congress 
have  closed  their  eyes  to  the  need  for  legis- 
lative scrutiny  into  Intelligence  operations. 
Yet  who  else  can  do  the  Job?  The  public 
lacks  the  facts;  the  administration  has  a 
record  to  defend;  the  Agency  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  study  itself.  Enough  has  come  to 
light  to  Justify  an  impartial  Inquiry,  which 
might  properly  be  conducted  by  a  special 
legislative  commission  drawing  on  Members 
of  both  Chambers  and  upon  private  citizens 
of  stature  and  experience. 

If  an  investigation  should  discover  no 
grounds  for  changing  the  present  arrange- 
ment, public  apprehension  would  be  less- 
ened. If  an  Investigation  should  disclose 
need  for  basic  changes,  then  the  country 
might  be  saved  from  future  embarrassment. 
In  either  case,  the  United  States  would  be 
the  gainer  and  Congress  would  have  dis- 
charged a  duty  that  It  has  been  far  too  reluc- 
tant to  perform. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  for  jrielding,  and  recall  to  his 
mind  that  I  was  a  cosponsor  with  him 
in  the  previous  Congress  of  a  resolution 
that  woiild  have  gone  far  in  this  direc- 
tion, establishing  a  joint  committee  for 
supervision  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  pleased  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  There  are  special  prob- 
lems regarding  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  I  join  him  In  expressing  the 
hope  that  the  Agency  itself  may  support 
changes  such  as  he  recommends,  and 
that  the  administration  may  respond  not 
only  to  the  criticisms  about  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  and  some  of  the 
more  or  less  obvious  indications  of  its 
operational  failures,  but  what  I  think 
are  some  of  the  inadequacies  of  the 
whole  structure  of  intelligence  gathering 
and  intelligence  interpretation,  and  de- 
termine its  action  based  on  such  infor- 
mation and  interpretations. 

If  such  action  is  not  forthcoming 
from  the  Agency  and  such  support  is 
not  forthcoming  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Goverrunent,  Congress 
should  move  on  its  own  initiative  to  try 
to  improve  the  general  operations  of  the 
Agency. 


REDUCTION   OF  EXCESS   MARKET- 
INGS OF  MTT.K- 

The  Senate  resiuned  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1915)  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cialtural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted 
and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amend- 
ed, and  to  encourage  the  reduction  of 
excess  marketings  of  milk,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  proper  time  tomorrow,  on  behalf  of 
myself,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs 
Neuberger]  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  I  shall 
call  up  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
legislation.  Amendment  No.  193. 

There  is  widespread  unrest  and  un- 
easiness and  concern  among  dairy  farm- 
ers. In  my  opinion  such  concern  on  the 
part  of  dairy  farmers  is  wholly  justified. 
They  find  themselves  In  an  economic 
situation  which  continues  to  grow  more 
and  more  distressing.  Dairy  farmers 
are  not  receiving  the  benefits  or  returns 
from  their  work  which  are  justified. 
Nor  are  they  receiving  the  benefits  of 
the  Government  program  which  was  de- 
signed to  Insure  at  least  a  reasonable 
return  to  them  for  what  they  contribute 
to  the  general  economy  and  general  wel- 
fare. 

There  is  little  hope  for  improvement 
In  this  situation  unless  Congress  takes 
steps  to  reduce  the  surplus  which  de- 
presses the  dairy  market  and  takes  some 
steps  to  Insure  that  dairy  farmers  will 
receive  something  approaching  a  fair 
return,  or  at  least  a  fairer  return.  In  the 
way  of  payment  for  that  which  they 
produce. 

The  legislation  being  sponsored  today 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
PROXMniE]  takes  one  very  limited  step 
toward  that  objective,  but.  In  my  judg- 
ment. It  falls  far  short  of  what  Is  needed. 
Of  the  major  farm  commodities  which 
are  under  mandatory  price  supE>orts, 
only  the  dairy  Industry  shows  a  decline 
In  the  support  prices  received  today  as 
compared  to  3  years  ago. 

In  1960,  the  average  support  price  for 
wheat  was  $1.78  a  bushel.  In  1963,  the 
average  support  price  was  $2. 

In  the  case  of  com.  In  1960  It  was 
$1.06  a  bushel.  In  1963  It  Is  $1.25  a 
bushel. 

In  the  case  of  cotton,  the  price  per 
poimd  for  upland,  middling  one -Inch, 
was  $0.3242  in  1960.  In  1963.  It  is  $0.3247. 
In  the  case  of  peanuts,  the  1960  aver- 
age price  support  was  $0.1006.  It  Is  $0,112 
in  1963. 

In  the  case  of  rice.  It  was  $4.42  in 
1960.     In  1963.  It  Is  $4.71. 

In  the  case  of  flue-cured  (11-14)  to- 
bacco. It  was  $0,555  In  1960.  In  1963  It 
Is  $0,566. 

In  the  case  of  milk  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  the  average  support  price  in 
1960  per  hundred  poimds  was  $3.22.  In 
1963  It  Is  down  to  $3.14. 

In  my  opinion,  the  producers  of  nearly 
all  farm  commodities  deserve  a  higher 
Income  and  a  better  price  for  their  com- 
modities. But  It  is  clear  from  the  com- 
parative position  of  dairy  price  supports 
and  dairy  income  that  dairy  farmers 
have  more  reason  for  dissatisfaction  and 
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greater  need  for  remedial  leglslatloni— 
And  that  Congress,  therefore,  has  a 
greater  responaihlllty  In  this  area. 

The  probosed  legislation  should  be 
considered  not  only  as  dealing  with  t|ie 
dairy  industrr.  but  also  against  the 
whole  broad  background  in  our  approach 
to  what  is  called  the  "farm  problem." 

Some  commentators  through  the 
years  have  referred  to  what  they  call  t)ie 
farm  bloc,  and  in  recent  months  have 
observed  that  the  farm  bloc  is  "gone"  or 
has  disintegrated.  I  believe  it  is  mils- 
Leading  to  refer  to  a  farm  bloc,  since 
thiere  is  no  such  orgsuiized  bloc  in  Coh- 
gress. 

Of  course.  Members  of  Congress  have 
a  particular  c<mcem  and  a  particular 
responsibility  for  farmers  who  produce 
specific  crops  Id  their  districts  or  States. 

However,  the  record  of  Congress  over 
the  i>a8t  25  years  shows  that  many  im- 
portant pie<^  of  farm  legislation  were 
enacted  with  the  active  support  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  urban  districts 
and  urban  States.  In  other  words,  farm 
legislation  was  not  "put  over"  by  adding 
up  a  farm  bloc  of  sufScient  votes  to  pass 
its  legislation,  or  placed  on  the  statute 
books  by  a  kind  of  log-rolling  operation. 
Bather,  it  was  in  response  to  recognition 
by  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress of  a  Justification  and  a  need  for 
this  type  of  legislation,  even  though  it 
applied  primarily  to  the  agriculturfil 
sector  of  our  economy  and  to  farmeis. 

There  have  been  some  partisan  dif- 
ferences, of  course,  with  respect  to  U^e 
oorrect  i4>proach  to  farm  legislation. 
However,  this  is  tnie  with  respect  to  al- 
most every  issue  that  comes  before  Con- 
gress. We  should  not  enact  legislation 
on  a  "bloc"  basis.  Congress  should  take 
problems  as  they  come  and  review  them 
and  determine  whether  legislation  is 
needed.  The  Judgment  should  be  based 
ultimately  on  whether  legislation  is  fp. 
the  national  interest,  and  what  is  de- 
manded by  Justice.  If  we  were  to  a^t 
only  when  the  States  represented  by  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  Congre^ 
were  directly  benefited,  much  of  the  leg- 
Islaticm  in  the  way  of  development  0f 
water  resources,  and  of  other  important 
conservation  undertakings,  which  char- 
acterized the  last  50  years  of  our  his- 
tory, would  never  have  been  initiated. 

It  is  said  that  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  now  indifferent  to  farmers  and 
farm  problems,  particularly  since  thje 
wheat  program  wsis  rejected.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  Is  true.  Perhaps  action 
on  the  pending  dairy  program  may  al- 
ford  the  first  real  test.  Certainly  I  hojfe 
it  is  not  true  because  the  problems  AnA 
difflculties  of  dairy  farmers  are  serloUs 
and  need  attention. 

The  dairy  program  is  not  the  sam^e 
as  the  wheat  program.  Each  must  be 
dealt  with  separately.  Each  represent 
a  partictilar  approach  to  a  specific  prohh 
lem. 

In  the  case  of  the  dairy  industry,  wie 
are  faced  with  the  problem  of  continu- 
ing surpluses.  The  dominant  influence 
upon  the  dairy  Industry  and  upon  dairy 
prices  today  is  the  tremendous  surpliis 
of  dairy  products,  for  which  there  is  nb 
ready  market.  It  acts  to  drive  prices 
down  toward  the  minimum  support  level, 
which  currently  is  $3.14  per  hundred^ 


weight  for  manufacturing  milk.  The 
surplus  is  so  great  that  last  year  it  cost 
the  Government  nearly  $500  million  to 
maintain  prices  even  at  this  near  sxib- 
standard  or  subsistence  level. 

In  the  last  marketing  year,  the  surplus 
of  milk  was  8.9  billion  pounds  of  the 
118  billion  pounds  marketed,  or  about 
7.5  percent. 

In  April  1962,  the  price  support  level 
dropped  to  the  minimum  of  75  percent 
of  pculty  set  by  law,  from  $3.40  per  hun- 
dred to  $3.11.  It  was  predicted  by  some 
a  year  ago  that  the  surplus  problem 
would  take  care  of  itself  because  the  30- 
cent  drop  in  support  price  would  dis- 
courage production. 

At  best,  that  was  a  theory.  Even  if 
it  were  sound  as  a  theory,  it  would  be  a 
questionable  way  to  bring  about  adjust- 
ment in  the  production  of  milk.  It  shows 
little  concern  for  the  welfare  of  thou- 
sands of  dairy  fanners  who  individually 
have  no  way  of  bringing  supplies  in  line 
with  demand.  It  would  represent  a  kind 
of  s(iueeze-out  theory  for  bringing  about 
an  adjustment  in  American  agriculture. 

In  any  case,  this  approach  has  failed, 
as  many  who  discussed  it  at  the  time 
said  it  would  fail.  Despite  bad  weather 
and  the  sharp  drop  in  price  supports, 
milk  production  during  the  first  7  months 
of  1963  was  less  than  1  percent  below 
that  of  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  estimates  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  indicate  that  the  surplus  for 
the  present  marketing  year  wUl  be  8.8 
billion  pounds,  or  almost  identical  with 
that  of  last  year,  and  that  the  net  cost 
to  the  Government  will  be  $453  million. 

The  unfortunate  fact  is  that  the  pres- 
ent dairy  support  program  has  broken 
down.  It  Is  extremely  costly.  It  has 
proved  inadequate  in  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  surpluses,  and  inadequate  in 
meeting  the  problems  of  the  dairy 
farmer. 

The  committee  bill,  which  has  been 
discussed  this  afternoon,  would  permit 
dairy  producers  in  a  Federal  marketing 
order  to  amend  their  orders  to  eliminate 
the  blend  price  system. 

The  blU  would  permit  an  allotment  of 
class  1  sales  for  fiuld  milk  to  dairy  pro- 
ducers In  Federal  orders.  Thus  a  pro- 
ducer could  retain  his  share  of  the  pre- 
mium price  class  I  sales  even  if  he  did 
not  expand  production  or  if  he  cut  back 
on  production. 

The  amendment  we  Intend  to  propose 
tomorrow  is  not  in  opposition  to  the 
committee  bill  or  a  substitute  for  it. 
Rather,  the  adoption  of  our  amendment 
would  make  the  committee  proposal  ef- 
fective within  the  Federal  marketing 
orders  themselves.  Without  our  amend- 
ment, I  have  serious  doubts  as  to  wheth- 
er the  program  which  is  recommended 
in  the  committee  bill  would  have  any 
very  significant  effect. 

I  regret  that  the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee  is  limited  to  the  class  I  base 
allotment  plan.  It  fails  to  meet  the  very 
serious  problems  which  are  disrupting 
the  dairy  industry,  both  inside  and  out- 
side marketing  orders. 

The  committee  bill  is  enabling  le-rlsla- 
tion.  It  is  not  mandatory.  The  adoption 
of  its  provisions  by  producers  In  any  Fed- 
eral order  market  must  be  preceded  by 
a  hearing  and  a  producer  referendum. 


In  the  absence  of  any  incentive,  such 
as  provided  by  the  surplus  reduction  pay- 
ments provided  in  our  amendment,  there 
is  little  evidence  that  producers  would 
nish  to  amend  their  orders.  And  if  the 
orders  are  changed,  it  Is  equally  unlikely 
that  many  producers  would  reduce  pro- 
duction unless  they  received  incentive 
payments  to  do  so.  At  best,  the  commit- 
tee bill  gives  some  promise  over  a  period 
of  years  of  removing  the  Incentive  to 
expand,  but  It  Is  Insufficient  by  Itself  to 
meet  the  present  problems.  I  doubt  very 
much  that  It  would  have  a  significant  ef- 
fect upon  the  more  serious  problems 
which  may  arise  In  the  future. 

The  committee  program  will  not  re- 
duce the  surpluses  of  milk  appreciably  In 
the  next  year.  The  Department  esti- 
mates show  that  it  would  reduce  sur- 
pluses from  8.8  billion  pounds  to  8.2  bil- 
lion pounds,  a  relatively  smadl  reduction. 
The  committee  program  will  not  produce 
any  substantial  increase  in  net  dairy 
income. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  First,  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  his 
amendment.  I  shall  certainly  support  it. 
It  adds  strength  and  substance  to  the 
bill  and  helps  it  to  do  a  substantial  Job. 

But  it  Is  not  true  that  there  Is  a  distinct 
possibility  that  the  committee  bill,  al- 
though it  can  be  improved  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
could  provide  a  significant  reduction  in 
production  over  the  years?  In  other 
words,  can  we  not  assume  that  if  this 
program  succeeds  In  three  or  four  in- 
stances, after  a  while  other  marketing 
orders  will  adopt  It?  Does  it  not  seem 
logical  that  gradually  the  excess  produc- 
tion which  has  plagued  us  from  the  mar- 
keting orders,  and  which  is  so  huge  now, 
would  be  substantially  reduced  if  farm- 
ers no  longer  have  the  incentive  that 
they  have  under  the  blend-pricing  sys- 
tem? Is  it  not  true  that  this  might,  over 
a  time,  resxUt  in  a  significant  improve- 
ment? 

I  realize  that  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota is  not  satisfied — neither  am  I — 
with  taking  a  long  time  to  solve  a  prob- 
lem which  is  of  Immediate,  in  some  cases 
xirgent,  concern  to  farmers.  It  would  be 
much  more  satisfactory  if  the  action 
could  be  taken  more  promptly. 

My  reason  for  interrupting  the  Senator 
at  this  point  is  that  while  I  share  his 
view — and  his  amendment  would  be  a 
great  improvement,  and  I  shall  vote  for 
It — Is  It  not  true  that  the  committee  bill, 
too,  might  afford  an  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide a  substantial  improvement  for  the 
dairy  farmer? 

Mr.  McCarthy,  it  would  almost 
certainly  result  in  some  improvement. 
The  question  Is  whether  It  would  be  a 
significant  improvement.  A  second  ques- 
tion would  be.  How  much  time  would  it 
take  to  bring  about  the  improvement 
which  we  are  seeking?  At  best,  It  would 
apply  to  less  than  50  percent  of  all  the 
milk  which  is  being  produced  in  the 
country,  and  it  would  directly  affect  only 
187,000  dairymen,  leaving  some  600,000 
outside  and  beyond  Its  reach — except  In- 
directly those  outside  might  expect  to 
benefit  somewhat  as  a  result  of  limita- 
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tions  that  might  occur  within  the  mar- 
keting order  itself. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  would  have  this 
indirect  effect,  which  could  be  highly  im- 
portant. Hoards  Dairjrman  points  out 
the  experience  which  six  dairy  coopera- 
tives had  with  this  proposal,  and  has  en- 
abled them  to  increase  class  I  fluid  util- 
ization from  a  61 -percent  national  aver- 
age to  85  percent,  and  If  that  should 
become  the  rule,  it  would  diminish  the 
production  of  manufacturing  milk  by 
some  14  billion  pounds,  and  thus  com- 
pletely solve  our  surplus  problem  and 
create  a  demand-supply  situation  that 
could  sharply  increase  the  price  for 
manufacturing  milk.  I  certainly  do  not 
anticipate  that  it  would  go  that  far,  but 
I  think  it  points  to  the  possibility  that 
there  could  be  a  significant  indirect  ef- 
fect on  the  600,000  farmers.  I  share  the 
concern  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
for  the  600,000  farmers,  because  In  Wis- 
consin, as  well  as  In  Minnesota,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  farmers  produce 
milk  for  manufacturing  purp>oses  and  are 
not  under  marketing  orders. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  suggest  that  It 
might  not  help  600,000,  because  the  eco- 
nomic pressure  by  that  time  would  have 
forced  thousands  of  them  to  the  wall. 
But  It  could  affect  the  Industry  as  a 
whole.  This  kind  of  squeeze-out  might 
result  in  an  adjustment  of  supply  and 
demand,  although,  in  my  judgment.  It 
would  require  legislation  somewhat 
more  effective  and  permanent  than  that 
which  regulates  the  market  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  does 
not  mean  to  say  that  it  would  not  be  of 
help  to  the  600,000. 

Mr.  McCarthy.    Oh.no. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Some  of  them 
might  drop  by  the  wayside  before  the 
program  could  become  effective. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  And  It  would  have 
an  effect.  Indirectly,  but  It  would  be  too 
little  and  too  late  for  many.  But  In  It- 
self it  seeks  a  positive  good.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  it  should  not  be  passed. 
But  as  the  Senater  indicated,  we  might 
also  pass  a  somewhat  more  comprehen- 
sive bill  before  we  finish  with  dairy  leg- 
islation at  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  committee  bill  is  enabling  legisla- 
tion; it  is  not  mandatory.  There  would 
be  no  compulsion  except  that  compul- 
sion which  is  accepted  by  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  any  marketing  order  who 
decide  to  impose  that  kind  of  limitation 
upon  themselves. 

In  the  same  way.  the  amendment 
which  I  propose  Is  In  no  way  compulsory. 
No  Individual  member  would  be  bound 
by  the  vote  of  any  other  percentage  or 
any  other  number  of  dairy  producers — 
neither  two-thirds  nor  50  percent  nor 
90  percent.  Each  daliT  farmer  who 
might  participate  under  the  program 
provided  by  my  amendment  to  the  bill 
would  be  acting  solely  on  his  own  Initia- 
tive. 

I  should  like  to  note  the  need  of  dairy 
producers  who  are  outside  marketing 
orders  today. 

The  most  serious  limitation  in  the 
committee  bill  is  that  It  provides  direct 
benefits  only  for  producers  in  Federal 
order  markets.  They  are  a  minority  of 
the  Nation's  producers.  As  I  stated  ear- 
lier, some  187,000  producers  sell  in  the 


83  Federal  order  markets,  but  another 
600,000  or  more  dairy  producers  market 
outside  Federal  orders,  and  these  dairy- 
men market  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
milk  produced  In  the  Nation.  If  we  were 
to  establish  an  order  of  priorities,  we 
should  take  care  of  those  who  are  outside 
marketing  orders,  who  have  nothing 
available  to  them  In  the  way  of  protec- 
tion except  the  75-percent  support  which 
Is  In  the  basic  law. 

This  production  goes  largely  for  man- 
ufacturing purpMDses.  It  does  not  gen- 
erally bring  the  premiiun  prices  which 
are  guaranteed  in  Federal  order  markets 
for  class  I  sales  for  fiuld  use.  The  price 
of  manufacturing  milk  in  many  areas  Is 
that  of  the  minimum  price  support  for 
this  type  of  milk,  which  is  currently  $3.14 
a  hundred  pounds. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  be  content 
with  a  bill  which  Ignores  the  welfare 
of  the  majority  of  dairy  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  Is  similar 
to  that  which  existed  In  the  case  of  feed 
grains  before  Congress  enacted  the 
Emergency  Feed  Grains  Act  In  1961. 
The  immediate  need  Is  for  a  program  to 
reduce  the  surplus  which  undermines 
the  market  and  to  restore  some  degree  of 
balance  to  the  dairy  market.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  a  need  to  raise  the 
income  of  dairy  farmers. 

The  amendment  which  we  propose 
would  provide  a  program  of  Incentive 
payments  to  reduce  the  surplus  and,  at 
the  same  time,  Improve  the  net  Income 
of  dairy  farmers. 

The  amendment  provides  for  two  kinds 
of  surplus  reduction  payments  : 

First,  producers  In  Federal  order  mar- 
kets who  agree  to  cut  back  production  10 
percent  or  more  would  be  paid  reduction 
payments  of  up  to  $2.50  a  hundred 
pounds  on  the  amount  they  reduced  their 
marketings.  This  provision  would  pro- 
vide an  incentive  to  make  the  committee 
proposal  effective.  Producers  could  re- 
tain their  share  of  the  class  I  sales,  and 
receive  the  price  agreed  upon  under  the 
marketing  order,  and  they  would  be  as- 
sisted in  making  the  adjustment  in  cut- 
ting their  "excess"  production,  which 
goes  for  manufacturing  usage. 

Second,  producers  outside  Federal 
market  orders  would  be  given  production 
payments  of  up  to  50  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  on  the  manufacturing  milk  they 
marketed  if  they  agreed  not  to  expand 
production. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  shield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator's  amendment,  it  is  directed,  in 
part,  to  criticism  which  the  Senator 
makes  of  the  Proxmire  bill,  in  that  the 
Proxmire  bill  affects  only  dairy  producers 
who  are  under  Federal  marketing  orders. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  How  many  producers 
are  under  Federal  marketing  orders? 

Mr.  McCarthy,  in  the  83  marketing 
orders  now  In  existence,  there  are  about 
187,000  separate  dairy  producers. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Douglas  In  the  chair) .    Does  the  Sena- 


tor from  Mlrmesota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine? 
Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  interested  in  ask- 
ing my  next  question  for  this  reason: 
The  dairy  farmers  of  Maine  sell  under 
two  different  arrangements;  under  State 
law  there  Is  a  Maine  price-control  fea- 
ture and  dairy  farmers  who  sell  under 
the  Maine  law  have  the  advantage  of  the 
higher  price  on  the  market  than  do  the 
Maine  dairy  farmers  who  sell  on  the  so- 
called  Boston  market  or  under  a  blended 
price.  So  I  am  Interested  in  any  amend- 
ment— and  I  believe  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  Is  such  an 
amendment — which  would  Improve  the 
lot  of  both  groups  of  farmers — those  who 
sell  In  the  Boston  market  under  the  Fed- 
eral marketing  order  and  those  who  sell 
in  Maine  under  State  law.  Therefore.  I 
wish  to  know  whether  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would  be 
of  any  benefit  to  Maine  dairy  farmers 
who  are  not  selling  imder  the  Federal 
marketing  order;  and  If  so,  why? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  do  not  know  the 
percentage  of  milk  that  is  marketed  un- 
der Maine  law  and  sold  as  fluid  milk ;  but 
about  42  percent  of  milk  produced  in 
Maine  Is  marketed  under  the  Federal 
marketing  order.  In  addition,  there  is 
some  measure  of  protection  given  under 
the  State  law;  and  this  would  mean  that 
about  60  percent  of  the  milk  production 
in  Maine  could  benefit  from  my  amend- 
ment. It  Is  possible  that  the  42  percent 
marketed  In  Federal  orders  would  be  eli- 
gible for  some  kind  of  benefits  under  the 
committee  bill,  although  those  pro- 
ducers might  not  respond  to  it.  We  be- 
lieve the  bill  would  put  many  of  them  in 
a  position  in  which  they  would  be  hard- 
pressed  to  decide  whether  to  participate 
In  the  referendum  and  agree  to  the  limi- 
tation or  not,  especially  in  the  absence 
of  the  provisions  In  my  amendment, 
which  would  provide  for  a  $2.50  reduc- 
tion payment  In  addition  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  not  had  a  great 
deal  of  reaction  from  Maine  dairy  farm- 
ers on  either  the  bill  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  or  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  but  such  reac- 
tion as  I  have  had  has  been  favorable  to 
the  amendment,  and — I  say  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin — rather  indifferent  to  his  bill. 
This  Is  why  I  am  Interested  In  having  the 
Senator  pinpoint  the  distinction  between 
the  two. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  it  is  my  judgment 
that  It  would  be  difficult  for  participants 
In  the  Federal  marketing  orders  in  al- 
most all  areas  of  the  country  to  weigh 
the  possible  advantages  or  the  possible 
disadvantages  of  the  referendum  being 
proposed  to  them.  In  view  of  the  rejec- 
tion by  the  wheat  farmers,  in  their  ref- 
erendum, of  the  plan  offered  to  them — 
although  I  thought  the  evidence  rather 
clearly  argued  for  its  acceptance  in  the 
referendum,  in  view  of  the  evident  ad- 
vantages— it  is  my  judgment  that  in 
many  of  the  marketing  order  areas  the 
choice  would  be  such  a  difficult  one  that 
the  disposition  would  be  to  say:  "Let  us 
not  bother  with  the  referendum.  Let  us 
go  on  producing  as  we  have  been,  for  the 
blended  price. " 
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The  purpose  of  our  amendment  is  io 
provide  an  Incentive  for  cutting  produc- 
tion. This  would  be  true  in  the  ease  of 
those  producing  under  Federal  market- 
ing orders.  The  amendment  provides 
surplus  reduction  pasrments  to  asslft 
them.  The  committee  bill  does  provide 
some  incentive  for  reduction  in  the  mar- 
keting order  areas,  but  the  amount 
would  depend  upon  the  price  determina- 
tion; and  the  decision  would  be  a  vety 
difQcult  one  to  make,  I  believe. 

In  addition  to  the  effect  on  production 
for  sale  outside  the  marketing  ord<r 
areas,  my  amendment  provides  two 
other  incentives:  One  is  an  incentive  to 
hold  the  line,  and  not  expand  produc- 
tion; the  other  is  an  additional  payment 
to  those  who  reduce  their  production 
to  95  percent  of  their  historic  base. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  I  understand,  both 
groups  of  dairy  fanners  in  Maine  would 
be  provided  with  an  incentive  of  some 
kind,  under  his  proposal,  to  cut  produo- 
tlon  or  at  least  to  hold  the  line. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  is  correct. 
Under  the  committee  bill.  If  two- thirds  of 
the  dairymen  producing  under  the  Fed- 
eral marketing  order  agreed  to  allocate 
the  class  I  share  of  the  market,  this  re- 
striction would  be  Imposed  upon  the 
other  one-third. 

But  outside  of  that,  those  who  are  li^- 
terested  in  participating  under  the  pro- 
gram provided  by  my  amendment  woulid 
find  no  comimlsion  of  any  kind.  If  a 
dairyman  wished  to  expand  his  produc- 
tion or  If  a  newcomer  wished  to  go  IntJo 
the  dairy  industry,  he  could  do  so  freely, 
and  he  would  receive  only  the  present 
price  support,  which  is  75  percent  of  par- 
ity. If,  however,  a  current  produce 
aigreed  to  maintain  his  present  level  of 
production,  the  amendment  would  give 
him  an  Incentive  payment  of  20  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  for  manufacturing  milk 
simply  because  he  held  the  line;  and  If 
he  agreed  to  produce  only  95  percent  of 
his  base,  he  would  be  paid  surplus  reduc- 
tion [Myments  of  approximately  40  cente 
a  hundred. 

Mr.  MDSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senatot* 
from  Minnesota  for  his  explanation.      I 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  taxpay*- 
ers,  I  xmderstand  that  the  result  of  the 
Senator's  amendment  would  be  to  cut  the 
current  surpluses  of  milk,  to  reduce  the 
cost  to  the  Government,  and  to  increase 
the  net  increase  of  dairy  producers.  lb 
this  a  fair  evaluation? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  It  should  be  the 
objective  of  both  the  committee  bill  and 
of  my  amendment  to  the  committee  bill. 
•Hie  estimates  are  that  under  the  com- 
mittee bill  the  costs  would  be  reduced  ap*- 
proxlmately  $26  million  or  $27  million,  o^ 
an  annual  basis. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    The  first  year.      ! 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  would  accoml- 
pany  an  Increase  of  approximately  $i 
million  a  year  in  dairy  Income.  The 
estimates  are  that  the  committee  bill  and 
my  amendment  would  reduce  the  Gov*- 
emment's  cost  approximately  $37  mil* 
lion  a  year,  and  the  net  Income  of  the 
dairy  farmers,  both  those  under  the  mar- 
keting orders  and  those  outside  the  mar*, 
keting  orders,  probably  would  be  In* 
creased  by  $150  million. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wll . 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hast 
In  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 
Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yleW. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  comment  on  the  remarks 
of  both  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCakthy]  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  MuskisI. 

In  the  first  place,  I  stress  the  point 
that  under  the  committee  bill  there  will 
be  no  loss.  Under  my  biU,  If  those  In 
the  marketing  orders  do  not  want  them, 
they  will  be  In  the  same  position  as  the 
one  they  are  in  now,  for  they  do  not 
have  to  approve  allotments.  They  will 
have  a  choice,  whereas  at  present  they 
do  not  have  one.  Representations  have 
been  made  to  me  from  every  section  of 
the  country — from  New  England,  from 
the  Northwest,  from  the  South,  the  Mid- 
dle West,  and  the  East — by  dairy  farm- 
er representatives  who  insist  that  their 
farmers  are  enthusiastic  in  wanting  the 
committee  bill.  Only  an  hoiu"  ago,  I 
hesurd  from  a  gentleman  In  New  York 
who  told  me  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
study  made  by  the  Orange,  they  found 
that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
dairy  farmers  want  the  bill  the  commit- 
tee is  reporting.  On  that  basis,  if  they 
really  want  this  bill — and  those  repre- 
sentatives know  their  farmers  quite 
well — the  chances  are  they  will  vote  for 
allotments  in  the  referendum,  and  that 
will  be  bound  to  help  the  dairy  farmers 
who  are  not  in  the  marketing  order 
areas,  and  it  will  be  bound  to  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  production  of  ex- 
cess milk.  Therefore,  it  is  svu-e  to  help 
the  farmers  In  Maine  who  are  produc- 
ing manufacturing  milk,  because  they 
are  In  competition  with  those  in  market- 
ing order  areas  who  produce  the  excess 
milk,  and  they  are  bound  to  be  bene- 
fited. Any  substantial  reduction  In  the 
production  of  manufacturing  mnic  will 
improve  the  price.  The  ones  who  have 
registered  their  position  are  the  ones  who 
under  the  marketing  orders  would  be 
directly  and  immediately  affected. 

I  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]. 
I  believe  It  is  a  good  amendment.  How- 
ever, I  wish  to  emphasize  my  belief  that 
there  Is  merit  in  the  committee  bill ;  and 
if  the  McCarthy  amendment  Is  not 
adopted,  I  believe  there  will  still  be  suf- 
ficient merit  in  the  biU  to  recommend 
Its  approval. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  I  understand  the 
difference,  the  McCarthy  amendment 
would  add  to  the  bill  some  additional  In- 
centives. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 
There  is  now  an  Incentive,  under  the 
bill;  but  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
makes  an  excellent  case  for  his  point  that 
there  are  no  direct  Incentives  for  all 
dairy  farmers  to  reduce  their  production. 
There  Is  an  Incentive  for  farmers  who 
produce  50  percent  of  the  Nation's  milk 
to  reduce  production  but  not  for  all  dairy 
farmers  In  a  State  to  reduce.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota provides  that  Incentive. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  In  Maine  the  division 
as  between  dairy  farmers  who  sell  under 
the  Maine  law  and  those  who  sell  under 
the  Boston  law  on  the  Federal  level  is 


such  that  the  first  group  has  had  greater 
influence  over  the  years  with  respect  to 
the  Maine  law  than  the  second  group  has 
had.  The  first  group  is  a  little  larger 
than  the  second. 

I  am  Interested  In  knowing  the  extent 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
heard  from  dairy  farmers  outside  the 
Federal  marketing  orders — from  Maine, 
New  England,  or  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
try— and  what  their  reaction  has  been. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  vast  majority 
of  farmers  in  both  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin are  outside  the  marketing  order. 
Their  pKJsition  has  been  one  o?  very 
strong  support  for  the  McCarthy  amend- 
ment. That  Is  what  they  are  interested 
In.  By  and  large,  they  are  not  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  committee  bill, 
because  those  farmers  would  not  be  di- 
rectly and  immediately  affected  by  It. 
Most  farmers  In  Wisconsin  who  are  In 
marketing  order  areas  are  very  enthusi- 
astic about  the  bill.  I  believe  that  if  the 
situation  were  explained  to  the  other 
farmers,  they  would  be  enthusiastic  for 
both  bills.  I  think  they  would  benefit  in- 
directly. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  appreciate  the  en- 
lightenment which  both  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  have  given  me  on 
these  measures. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  amendment  which 
we  are  proposing,  producers  outside  the 
Federal  market  orders  would  be  given 
production  payments  of  up  to  50  cents 
per  hundred  on  the  manufacturing  milk 
they  marketed  if  they  agreed  not  to  ex- 
pand production.  The  amendment  also 
provides  that  the  Secretary  could  estab- 
lish different  levels  of  payments.  He 
could  make  one  level  of  payments  at  20 
cents  per  hundred  for  those  who  hold 
the  line  and  do  not  expand  their  mar- 
ketings of  manufacturing  milk,  and  he 
could  offer  a  higher  level — 40  cents  per 
hundred — for  those  who  agreed  to  cut 
back  by  5  percent. 

Under  the  amendment  both  types  of 
payments  would  be  for  a  limited  period, 
imtU  April  1,  1965.  The  program  would 
be  entirely  voluntary.  Each  farmer 
could  choose  to  enter  or  not.  It  would 
involve  no  referendums.  As  I  indicated, 
no  farmer  would  be  compelled  to  respond 
to  the  program  by  virtue  of  a  vote  of 
two- thirds  of  his  fellow  dairy  farmers, 
50  percent  of  them.  30  percent,  or  99  per- 
cent, but  each  would  make  his  own  deci- 
sion. Anyone  who  wished  to  go  Into  the 
dairy  industry  or  to  expand  his  present 
operation  could  do  so  and  receive  price 
supports  under  existing  law. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Its 
views  and  estimates,  said: 

At  the  same  time,  should  legislation  pro- 
vide only  for  class  I  base  plans  in  Federal 
orders,  the  results  would  be  so  limited  that 
neither  the  necessary  reduction  In  total 
national  milk  production  nor  the  much- 
needed  Injprovement  In  total  dairy  Income 
would  be  achieved. 

The  Department  has  also  reported  on 
the  bill  which  I  Introduced— S.  1961. 
If  the  amendment  we  Intend  to  offer 
were  adopted,  the  program  would  then 
be  the  same  as  provided  in  this  bill. 

The  Department  has  given  its  approval 
to  this  bill.  In  the  report  Secretary 
Freeman  stated  that  the  passage  of  my 
bill  would — 
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First,  Increase  the  income  of  dairy  farm- 
ers; second,  reduce  Oovemment  costs;  and, 
third,  reduce  Oovemment  stocks  of  surplus 
dairy  products. 

It  could  be  added  that  it  would  not 
have  the  immediate  effect  of  raising 
prices  to  consumers  in  any  way.  It 
could  be  anticipated  that  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  cost  of  dairy 
products  to  the  consumer.  The  Secre- 
tary said  that — 

It  could  also  lead  to  Improvement  in  the 
performance  of  milk  marketing  orders  by 
reducing  the  incentive  to  market  milk  In 
excess  of  the  quantities  needed  for  fluid 
purposes. 

Thus,  passage  of  S.  1961  would  be  a 
decided  improvement  over  the  present 
situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Department  report  on  my 
bill  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Depahtmint  or  Acricultuke, 

Oftici:  or  the  Sechetart, 
Washington,  August  20,  1963. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellendeb, 
Chairman,   Committee   on   Agriculture   and 
Forestry,  U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairican:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  request  of  Avigust  1  for  a  report  on 
8.  1961.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  as  reenacted  and  amended  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  19S7,  as  amended,  and  to  encourage  ad- 
justments in  milk  marketing  and  for  other 
purposes. 

This  bin  would  authorize  two  slgnlflcant 
changes  in  our  existing  dairy  price  pro- 
grams: 

(1)  Base  excess  pricing  plans  designed  to 
encourage  surplus  adjustment  In  Federal 
milk  marketing  orders,  and 

(2)  A  program  of  Incentive  payments  to 
encoiirage  surplus  adjustment  to  be  operated 
In  conjunction  with  the  dairy  price  support 
activities  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  would  authorize  pro- 
visions In  Federal  milk  marketing  orders  un- 
der which  each  producer  under  an  order 
might  be  allocated  a  pro  rata  share  of  the 
sales  of  milk  In  the  marketing  area  for  the 
higher  valued  fluid  \ises,  including  a  portion 
of  the  reserves  which  are  essential  to  the 
market,  In  projMrtlon  to  his  deliveries  dxir- 
Ing  a  prior  representative  marketing  period. 
Such  provisions  would  make  specific  allow- 
ances for  allocations  to  new  producers  and 
to  dairy  farmers  who  were  not  producers  un- 
der an  order  at  the  time  the  Initial  alloca- 
tions were  made.  Order  provisions  would 
also  prescribe  the  terms  upon  which  alloca- 
tions or  marketing  history  might  be  trans- 
ferred among  producers  and  the  manner  in 
which  Individual  producers  might  obtain  a 
review  of  their  allocation  or  base. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  make  pay- 
ments to  dairy  farmers  to  encourage  adjust- 
ments In  the  marketing  of  milk  and  butter- 
fat  so  as  to  reduce  the  amount  of  surplus 
dairy  products  acquired  by  the  Government 
under  the  dairy  price  support  program.  This 
section  provides  for  two  types  of  payments: 

( 1 )  Payments  on  mUk  marketed  for  man- 
ufactxirlng  usage  of  up  to  50  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight to  producers  who  agree  to  re- 
strict their  marketings  to  the  same  level 
they  marketed  In  a  prior  period  or  to  some 
percentage  of  that  level;  and 

(2)  Payments  to  producers  under  Federal 
mUk  marketing  orders  of  not  to  exceed  $3.60 
per  hundred  pounds  for  each  hundred 
pounds   by   which    they   reduce   marketings 
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from  the  level  they  marketed  during  a  prior 
period. 

The  bill  further  provides,  with  respect  to 
the  payments  on  milk  for  manufacturing 
usages,  that  more  than  one  level  of  payment 
may  be  established  few  producers  outside  the 
Federal  milk  marketing  orders.  This  wotild 
authorize  making  payments  at  one  level  to 
those  producers  who  did  not  reduce  but 
restricted  their  marketings  to  the  level  of  the 
prior  period,  wlille  a  higher  level  of  pay- 
ment, not  to  exceed  50  cents  per  hundred- 
weight, might  be  made  to  producers  who 
did  reduce  their  marketings  by  some  given 
percentage.  Payments  to  producers  under 
Federal  milk  marketing  orders  would  be  at 
a  uniform  rate  for  each  hxindred  pounds  re- 
duction In  marketings.  Payments  In  either 
case  would  be  established  at  such  levels  as 
the  Secretary  determined  appropriate  to  ac- 
complish the  objective  of  sxirplus  reduction 
within  the  prescribed  limits. 

This  bill  would  not  improve  the  dairy  price 
support  program  as  much  as  the  proposals 
presented  before  your  committee  on  April 
3  of  this  year  and  still  preferred  by  this  De- 
partment.    Nevertheless,     the     bill     would 

(1)  Increase  the  income  of  dairy  farmers; 

(2)  reduce  Government  costs;  and  (3)  re- 
duce Government  stocks  of  surplus  dairy 
products. 

It  could  also  lead  to  improvement  in  the 
performance  of  milk  marketing  orders  by 
reducing  the  Incentive  to  market  milk  in  ex- 
cess of  the  quantities  needed  for  fluid  pur- 
poses.   Thus,  passage  of  8.  1961  would  be  a 


decided  improvement  over  the  present  situa- 
tion. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  tbe  presentation  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
mlni£tratian's   program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ORVn.LE  L.  FSXEICAN. 

Secretary. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Department, 
by  request,  made  an  estimate  of  the 
present  program  as  compared  to  the 
committee  bill  and  to  my  bill  (S.  1961). 

The  Department  estimates  show  that 
a  surplus  reduction  payment  program  as 
provided  by  my  amendment  would,  first, 
cut  the  surplus  by  over  50  percent,  from 
8.8  billion  poimds  to  4.2  billion  poimds; 
second,  increase  the  net  income  of  dairy 
farmers  by  $150  million;  and,  third,  re- 
duce Government  costs  by  $37  million  as 
compared  to  costs  imder  the  existing 
program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  De- 
partment table  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

The  estimated  program  results  of  8.  1918 
and  8.  1961  for  1963-64  compared  to  present 
program  are  as  follows: 


, 

Unit 

Present  program 

S.  1016 

class  I 

base 

plan 

(4) 

8.1MI 

McCarthy 

Item 

19<»-«8 

marketing 

year 

C2) 

1963-64 

marketing 

year 

(3) 

program 

with  20- 

and40-pent 

payments ' 

(6) 

Support  level,  by  purchases 

Hundredweight... 
Billion  pounds 

d<k. 

S.U 

US.fi 

3.14 

126.6 

3.14 
124.0 

3.14 

12a  s 

M  ilk  i>ro<luctk>n 

Markptinrs  (milk  equivalent): 

Fluid  milk  and  cream 

M 
M 

514 

64.0 

64.4 

63.4 

64.4 

60.4 

Manufacturinc  milk  and  cream 

....  do 

Total 

118 

118.4 



117.8 

118.8 

rtn    ..  . 

Commercial  demand  (milk  eqtilvalent): 
Fluid  milk  and  cream 

M.0 
6&1 

64.4 

66.2 

64.4 
66.3 

Ki  1 

Xfaniifartiiring  mjlk  Mid  CTeam 

-.,,  do.... 

M  9 

"" 

do 

Total 

lOB.l 

100.6 

100.6 

inQ  s 

...    do       

Minion  pounds 

do 

Surplus* .. 

CCC  purchases: 

Butter 

8.9 

S65 

140 
1,270 

58 
34.6 
14.4 

Ul 

a8 

140 
1,200 

58 

35.6 

14.4 

484 

8.2 

390 

145 

1,160 

88 

35.6 

14.4 

468 

4.2 

lis  K 

Cheese : 

laa 

Nonfat  dry  milk.     

..,..do 

848 

CCC  purcliase  price; 

Butter 

Cheese 

Cents  per  pound.. 
do. 

SB 
38  6 

Nonfat  dry  milk 

....  do... 

14  4 

CCC  net  expenditures,  purchases  (ffoas)... 

Million  dollars.... 

Billion  pounds 

Dollars. 

206 

Reduction  payments:  • 

Quantity  (milk  equivalent) 



. —  — — 

-.«—........ 

2 

Rate  per  hundredweight 

J 

Million  doUars.... 

Total 

40 

Billion  pounds 

Production  payments:  * 

Quantity  (milk  equivalent) 

37.3 

Kate  per  hundredweight 

Dollars. 

0.20-a40 

Million  dollars 

"      " 

Total 

111 

...     A»  .. 

Total  outlay 

611 
31 

484 

31 

4S8 

81 

447 

Sales  proceeds . 

do............ 

31 

.  ..  do... 

Total  net  program  expenditures. . . 

480 

463 

4iXT 

416 

Dairy  farm  ca<th  receipts: 
From  mu-ketinri 
I'ayments 

do. 

do 

4.836 

4.8n 

4.865 

i775 
151 

dp 

Total  receipts 

4,836 

4,871 

0 

4,866 

+7 

4.926 
-1-150 

>  20-ocnt  payments  to  manufacturlag  milk  producers  who  do  not  exceed  their  base  period  marketincs  and  40-oeat 
payments  to  those  who  reduce  5  percent.  TTiis  estimate  a-ssumes  SO  percent  of  manularturlng  mflk  prodaoers  partici- 
pate with  20  percent  rfducinf  5  percent  to  reijetve  the  hijjher  pnyment.  Variattons  in  the  percentage  of  producers 
rednctaig  do  not  significantly  oflect  program  cost  though  larger  participation  would  slgnlflcantly  Increaar  net  produeer 
income. 

>  Milk  equivalent  milk  fat  basis. 

»  Payment  on  reduction  below  base  in  Federal  order  markets. 
♦  Payment  on  manufacturing  gradt  milk. 
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Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  President.  Mr. 
Herschel  D.  Newsom,  the  master  of  the 
National  Orange  sent  me  a  w^y  of  his 
letter  to  Senator  Ellkndbr.  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  I  should  like  to  con- 
clude by  quoting  from  it.  The  Granire 
has  given  continuous  support  to  my  dairy 
proposal.  The  same  Is  true  of  the  Farri- 
ers Union  and  some  other  farm  and  mi|k 
marketing  organizations. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Newsom  of  the 
Orange  covers  the  whole  case  most  ade- 
quately.    He  states:  | 

since  the  Injury  to  the  economic  position 
of  thooe  who  produce  almost  half  the  milk 
In  the  Nation  as  a  result  of  Federal  legisla- 
tion, as  It  applies  to  the  Federal  market 
orders,  It  appears  to  us  to  be  a  matter  of  Jt|s- 
tlce  that  prompt  measures  be  taken  by  tfce 
Federal  Government  to  alleviate  the  dlstreM- 
Ing  situation  that  exists  In  the  nonregulated 
markets,  especially  In  the  great  Wisconsin 
and  Mlnneaota  area.  This  appears  to  us  to 
be  a  matter  of  elemental  Justice. 

We  would,  therefore,  strongly  urge  the 
adoption  of  that  section  of  the  McCarthy  IjlU 
that  makes  provision  for  the  unregxUatied 
markets.  We  would,  however,  make  the  pro- 
vision that  the  total  of  the  Income  derived 
from  the  market  plus  the  subsidy  payment 
shoxild  not  exceed  the  total  of  the  1962-^3 
level  of  prices  for  these  unregulated  marka|ts, 
plus  50  cents.  This,  then,  would  phase  d(iit 
the  payment  program  as  the  market  sltija- 
tlon   Improved. 

To  my  knowledge,  this  Is  the  first  time  tljat 
legislation  has  been  proposed  which  wo\lId 
try  to  solve  the  problems  that  face  those  in 
both  the  regulated  and  unregulated  markefts. 
We  believe  that  the  combination  of  remedies 
proposed  by  the  combination  of  the  Prcjx- 
mlre  and  McCarthy  bills  will  help  to  bring  en 
end  to  the  long-time  warfare  between  the 
manufacturing  and  class  I  areas  of  the 
Nation.  The  improvement  in  the  supply-de- 
mand situation  resulting  from  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  of  inestimable  value  in  <)ur 
attempts  to  prevent  the  exploitation  of  dairy 
farmer  producers  by  those  who  prefer  to 
make  the  continuation  of  unmanagea|>le 
surpluses  and  farm  bankruptcy  the  maior 
provisions   of   agricultural   policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  cons^t 
to  insert  the  letter  in  the  Record  at  t|iis 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letier 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RecoIid, 
as  follows:  I 

SXFTZMBES  24,   19631. 
The  Honorable  Allen  J.  Ellzmdxr,  ' 

Chairman.    Committee   on   Agriculture    and 
Forestry.  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Ms.  Chaikman:  The  Orange  8i|p- 
ported  the  principles  of  the  dairy  legislation 
which  you  introduced  at  the  beginning ;  of 
this  session,  as  you  will  recall.  You  wfere 
taking  a  very  practical  approach  tow^d 
bringing  the  Federal  market  orders  into  rea- 
sonable balance  in  their  supply  and  demand 
situation. 

We  are  glad,  however,  to  support  now  the 
measure  as  reported  out  by  your  commlttjee, 
because  It  contains  several  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples which  we  believe  to  be  sound  i|nd 
feel  strongly,  therefore,  that  the  enactmtnt 
of  this  measure  would  be  a  very  substantial 
step  in  the  proper  direction,  though  it  would. 
In  otir  judgment,  clearly  be  short  of  serving 
some  of  the  objectives  earlier  discussed  by 
us  with  your  committee. 

The  situation  in  several  of  our  Federal  or- 
ders is  more  critical,  in  my  opinion,  thad  is 
realized  by  some  of  our  contemporaries.  We 
•Imply  want  you  to  know,  therefore,  that  we 
will,  with  yourself,  watch  for  opportuniiaies 
to  Implement  additional  proposals  made  by 
you.  We.  however,  strongly  support  the 
measiire  which  yoiir  committee  will  take  to 


the  floor  of  the  Benate  to  allow  these  Federal 
orders  and  their  producers  to  go  through  the 
slow  processes,  of  themselves  initiating  the 
necessary  amendments  to  the  existing  mar- 
keting orders  and  getting  them  adopted 
through  the  regular  hearing  processes. 

In  the  meantime,  the  situation  in  the 
Federal  orders  continues  to  become  more  and 
more  acute.  The  overall  increase  in  pro- 
duction in  71  comparable  Federal  order  mar- 
kets has  been  above  the  1962  comparable 
period  of  January-July  by  541  million 
pounds,  while  class  I  milk  sales  increased 
only  372  million  pounds. 

In  the  New  York-New  Jersey  market  (the 
most  critical  situation  in  the  Nation),  milk 
production  from  January-July  this  year  is 
up  4.1  percent  over  last  year  (182  million 
pounds)  and  5.1  percent  over  2  years  ago, 
compared  to  an  Increase  in  class  I  sales  of 
only  1.9  percent  over  last  year  (61  million). 
The  result  is  an  Increase  In  surplus  of  221 
million  pounds  in  Just  the  first  6  months 
of  this  year  in  this  one  market,  and  it  Is 
now  25-30  percent  over  supplied  with  milk. 
The  rapid  adjustment  which  everybody 
who  opposes  dairy  legislation  was  pointing 
to  at  the  first  of  the  year  has  now  been  re- 
versed. CCC  purchases  Jiunped  from  40.6 
percent  in  March  to  158.9  percent  in  April 
of  the  1962  level.  July  was  up  84.1  percent 
of  the  1962  level.  Fiorthermore,  CCC  pur- 
chases for  January-July,  although  below 
1962.  were  above  those  for  the  same  period 
for  all  other  years  except  1953  and  1954. 
Cheese  purchases  in  July  amounted  to  22 
million  pounds,  4  million  above  last  July's 
acquisition. 

The  January-July  total  of  acquisitions  of 
nonfat  dry  milk  this  year  was  728  million 
pounds  compared  with  971  million  for  the 
same  period  In  1962.  Part  of  the  credit  for 
this  decline,  however,  must  go  to  the  pay- 
ment-ln-klnd  program,  which  moved  more 
than  80  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk 
through  the  commercial  export  market  dur- 
ing January-July  this  year. 

Uncommitted  stocks  of  butter  and  butter 
oil  representing  the  quantity  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  rather  CCC  holdings, 
were  432  million  pounds  at  the  end  of  July, 
66  million  pounds  above  a  year  earlier. 
Those  who  point  to  the  decline  in  Govern- 
ment cold  storage  holdings  of  butter,  which 
are  down  to  343  million  p>ounds  compared  to 
419  million  in  July  of  1962,  must  remember 
that  this  year's  figures  do  not  reflect  the 
large  amounts  of  butter  that  have  been  con- 
verted to  butter  oil. 

The  estimated  amount  of  butter  oil  held 
by  the  Government  was  about  130  million 
pounds  butter  equivalent  in  July.  This 
gives  us  a  total  of  all  stocks  of  butter  held 
by  the  Government  of  473  million  pounds. 
Including  the  butter  equivalent,  and  this  is 
a  gain  in  holdings  of  119  million  pounds 
from  January  1  to  the  end  of  July. 

It  should,  therefore,  be  clear  that  if  the 
situation,  which  continues  to  t>e  critical  in 
the  Federal  market  order  areas.  Is  going  to 
be  materially  Improved  by  the  proposed 
legislation  in  S.  1915,  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  adopt  as  an  amendment  to  this  legis- 
lation the  second  section  of  the  McCarthy 
bill.  S.  1961.  The  National  Grange  believes 
that  the  adoption  of  this  legislation  would 
speed  up  the  adjustment  of  the  Federal 
marketing  order  areas  to  the  demand  situa- 
tion, improve  and  stabilize  farm  income,  be 
a  material  savings  to  the  taxpayer,  and  make 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  stability  of 
the  total  agricultural  marketing  plctvire. 

Under  existing  legislation,  in  which  the 
blend -pricing  system  in  effect  subsidizes  the 
production  of  surplus  milk  In  Federal  or- 
ders, great  harm  has  come  to  the  producers 
of  milk  for  the  manufactured  market  in  those 
areas  which  depend  alone  for  the  manufac- 
tured milk  market  for  the  sale  of  their  milk. 
We  are  convinced  that  the  implementation 
of  the  Proxmire  bill  wUl  improve  this  situa- 


tion in  the  unregulated  markets.  The  in- 
foroaatlon  which  comes  to  our  oflice  indicates 
that  producers  in  these  areas  are  in  such 
serious  trouble  that  many  of  them  will  be 
substantially  injured  If  this  improvement 
in  Federal  marketing  orders  is  substantially 
delayed.  The  record  also  shows  that  these 
people  have  not  been  responsible  for  the  sur- 
plus production  which  is  at  the  root  of  our 
current  problem. 

Since  the  Injury  to  the  economic  position 
of  those  who  produce  almost  half  the  milk 
in  the  Nation  as  a  result  of  Federal  legisla- 
tion, as  it  applies  to  the  Federal  market  or- 
ders, it  appears  to  us  to  be  a  matter  of  justice 
that  prompt  measures  be  taken  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  alleviate  the  distressing 
situation  that  exists  in  the  nonregulated 
markets,  especially  in  the  great  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota  area.  This  appears  to  us  to 
be  a  matter  of  elemental  justice. 

We  would,  therefore,  strongly  urge  the 
adoption  of  that  section  of  the  McCarthy 
bill  that  makes  provision  for  the  unregulated 
markets.  We  would,  however,  make  the  pro- 
vision that  the  total  of  the  income  derived 
from  the  market  plus  the  subsidy  payment 
should  n9t  exceed  the  total  of  the  1962-63 
level  of  prices  for  these  unregulated  markets, 
plus  50  cents.  This.  then,  would  phase  out 
the  pajrment  program  as  the  market  situa- 
tion Improved. 

To  my  knowledge,  this  is  the  first  time 
that  legislation  has  been  proposed  which 
would  try  to  solve  the  problems  that  face 
those  in  both  the  regulated  and  unregulated 
markets.  We  believe  that  the  combination 
of  remedies  proposed  by  the  combination 
of  the  Proxmire  and  McCarthy  bills  will  help 
to  bring  an  end  to  the  longtime  warfare 
between  the  manufacturing  and  class  I  areas 
of  the  Nation.  The  improvement  in  the 
supply-demand  situation  resulting  from  this 
legislation  will  be  of  inestimable  value  in 
our  attempts  to  prevent  the  exploitation  of 
dairy  farmer-producers  by  those  who  prefer 
to  make  the  continuation  of  unmanage- 
able surpluses  and  farm  bankruptcy  the 
major  provisions  of  agricultural  policy. 

We  appreciate  yo\ir  own  deep  concern  and 
intelligent  Interest  in  this  problem.  Your 
assistance  in  trying  to  accomplish  these 
worthwhile  legislative  goals  merits,  and  will 
generate  gratitude  from  increasing  numbers 
of  dairymen  across  America  as  your  real  pur- 
pose becomes  better  known  and  understood. 
The  Grange  will  work  toward  such  under- 
standing. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Herschel  D.  Newsom, 

Master. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  put  myself  on  record  tonight  as 
favoring  the  adoption  of  the  McCarthy 
amendment  to  the  bill,  making  a  national 
dairy  program  a  reality.  There  is  an 
urgent  need  for  such  a  program.  Minne- 
sota farmers  are  receiving  $3.14  per  hun- 
dred pounds  for  manufacturing  milk, 
which  reflects  a  price  support  of  only  75 
percent  of  parity. 

According  to  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture studies  of  typical  farm  costs  and 
returns,  dairy-hog  farms  In  southeastern 
Minnesota  have  an  average  Investment 
of  $48,960  In  land,  buildings,  equipment, 
and  livestock.  Their  net  Income,  less 
than  $3,000.  gives  them  a  return  of  less 
than  50  cents  an  hour  for  their  family 
and  hired  labor. 

We  in  the  Senate  who  represent  States 
where  the  biggest  volume  of  manufac- 
turing milk  Is  produced  are  in  the  mi- 
nority. Therefore  we  need  the  under- 
standing and  support  of  our  colleagues 
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In  areas  where  dairying  Is  not  a  major 
enterprise,  as  well  as  in  areas  to  benefit 
from  the  provisions  of  S.  1915. 

The  dairy  legislation  before  us  today 
will  have  little,  if  any,  effect  in  States 
where  manufacturing  milk  is  produced. 
The  provisions  of  the  McCarthy  amend- 
ment are  urgently  needed  by  manufac- 
turing milk  producers  in  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  and  other  States  where  milk 
is  produced  for  processing — cheese,  non- 
fat milk,  and  butter.  The  combination 
of  S.  1915  and  this  amendment  consti- 
tutes the  kind  of  a  package  that  will 
benefit  all  dairy  producers — those  in  Fed- 
eral market  order  areas  and  in  manu- 
facturing milk  areas.  To  pass  dairy 
legislation  for  either  of  these  areas  is  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  excessive  pro- 
duction of  manufacturing  milk  in  piece- 
meal fashion. 

S.  1915  would  authorize  producers  in 
Federal  order  areas  to  amend  their  or- 
ders so  that  class  I  bases  could  be  estab- 
lished for  Individual  farms.  The  estab- 
lished procedure  for  amending  market 
orders  would  be  retained  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill.  This  procedure  will 
mean  that  up  to  2  years  will  be  required 
to  amend  Federal  orders  with  no  notice- 
able reduction  In  excess  production  In  the 
interim. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  the  desir- 
ability of  individual  farm  bases  for  class  I 
milk  in  Federal  order  areas.  I  would  not 
deny  dairy  farmers,  operating  under  Fed- 
eral orders,  legislation  they  believe  to  be 
constructive  and  worthwhile  in  their 
areas.  My  colleague  [Mr.  McCarthy] 
fully  agrees  with  this  position.  His 
amendment  still  would  permit  the  estab- 
lishment of  class  I  bases  In  Federal  order 
areas. 

It  is  important  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  bear  in  mind  that  the  passage 
of  a  bill  which  would  deal  only  with  the 
Federal  milk  order  markets  would  leave 
out  dairy  fanners  who  produce  60  percent 
of  our  total  milk  supply. 

The  186,000  dairy  farmers  who  market 
their  milk  under  a  Federal  order  are  well 
outnumbered  by  the  242,000  other  com- 
mercial dairy  farmers  whose  production 
goes  into  manufactured  dairy  products. 
Besides  these  242,000  dairy  producers  for 
whom  milk  production  Is  the  principal 
source  of  Income,  there  are  a  million  and 
a  quarter  more  dairy  farmers  to  whom 
dairy  Income  is  impKjrtant,  even  though 
some  other  commodities  may  be  of 
greater  value. 

These  figures  indicate  that  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  legislate  only  for  the  186,000 
producers  under  the  Federal  milk  orders 
and  to  ignore  the  Income  problem  of  a 
million  and  one-half  other  producers. 

In  my  State  of  Minnesota,  we  have 
less  than  4,000  dairymen  who  produce 
for  the  milk  order  markets  at  the  Twin 
Cities  and  twin  ports  and  we  have  81,000 
other  producers  who  would  not  benefit 
in  any  direct  way  from  the  adoption  of 
a  limited  bill,  such  as  the  so-called  class 
I  base  plan. 

In  fact,  if  the  figures  were  carefully 
examined,  it  would  be  seen  that  there 
are  only  a  very  few  States  in  which  the 
manufacturing  milk  producers  do  not 
outnumber  the  fiuld  milk  producers. 

A  further  measure  of  the  Importance 
of  income  protection  on  manufacturing 


milk  is  the  fact  that,  even  In  the  Federal 
order  markets,  an  average  of  about  40 
percent  of  the  milk  Is  in  excess  of  fluid 
needs  and  must  find  a  use  in  manufac- 
tured dairy  products. 

So,  only  about  30  billion  pounds  of 
milk  produced  in  the  Nation  qualified  for 
class  I  pricing  under  Federal  orders — 
that  is  about  25  percent  of  the  total  of 
118  billion  pounds  being  marketed  an- 
nually. Some  88  billion  pounds  of  milk 
production,  or  about  75  percent  of  the 
volume,  would  not  benefit  from  a  Fed- 
eral order  class  I  base  program. 

Still  another  important  thing  to  con- 
sider is  that,  in  addition  to  being  many 
times  more  numerous  than  the  milkshed 
producers  and  accotmting  for  a  greater 
share  of  the  Nation's  milk  volume,  the 
manufacturing  milk  producers  have,  over 
the  years,  had  a  tighter  cost-price 
squeeze. 

Facing  up  to  the  intolerable  buildup 
of  carryover  of  nonfat  dry  milk,  butter, 
and  cheese — a  problem  Just  as  much  that 
of  market  order  areas  as  manufactured 
mUk  areas — prompts  the  need  for  the 
Senate  today  to  view  the  need  of  dairy 
producers  everywhere  for  a  workable, 
sound  m^ans  to  national  supply  adjust- 
ment and  Increased  Income. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender], 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry Committee,  for  his  very  thoughtful 
and  constructive  approach  to  dairy  legis- 
lation this  year.  He  provided  the  foun- 
dation for  the  action  which  has  tran- 
spired with  his  eloquent  appeal  of 
August  17  last  year  for  a  constructive 
and  helpful  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
dairy  Industry  In  working  out  the  de- 
tails of  a  national  dairy  program.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender] 
said  at  that  time : 

The  bUl  that  I  am  introducing  Is  intended 
as  a  starting  point  for  discussion.  *  •  *  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  milk  producers  and 
their  representatives  and  others  in  the  milk 
industry  will  come  in  with  suggestions  for 
improvements  in  this  legislation  or  alterna- 
tive, workable  proposals.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Industry  wUl  do  everything  in  its  power 
to  put  its  house  in  order  before  drastic  legis- 
lation becomes  necessary.  •   •   • 

While  the  bill  that  I  have  introduced  may 
not  be  the  ultimate  solution  to  our  prob- 
lems, certainly  It  does  point  the  way  for  a 
voluntary  reduction  in  supplies  by  offering 
producers  a  lower  price  for  milk  and  cream 
which  are  neither  needed  nor  necessary,  and 
which,  as  the  Secretary  of  Agricultxire  has 
pointed  out,  cannot  even  be  given  away.  I 
feel  certain  that  the  farmers  of  this  Nation 
do  not  want  their  Government  to  spend  huge 
sums  of  money  in  order  to  support  the  price 
of  milk,  which  cannot  be  used.  •   •  • 

There  Is  no  doubt  but  that  the  hearings 
will  result  In  renewed  efforts  by  those  who 
are  sincerely  interested  in  agriculture  to  de- 
velop a  sound,  workable  program. 

Mr.  President,  no  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  as  knowledgeable  on  the  subject  of 
the  problems  of  dairy  producers  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
who  hAs  served  as  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  and  Forestry  Commit- 
tee for  26  years. 

The  major  significance  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy],  Lb  that  it  is  an 
attempt  not  only  to  recognize  but  to 
bring  together  the  major  provisions  of 


dairy  bills  before  the  Senate  this  year. 
It  is  a  well-conceived  blueprint  for  the 
dairy  Industry.  It  provides  for  a  class  I 
base  plan  and  a  vohmtary  program  for 
manufacturing  milk  areas.  All  that  is 
needed  for  the  Senate  to  support  a  na- 
tional dairy  program  is  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  before  the  Senate  to  es- 
tablish a  program  for  manufacturing 
milk  areas. 

The  program  is  voluntary.  It  retains 
the  present  general  price  support  level 
of  75  percent  of  parity.  It  strengthens 
the  class  I  base  plan  by  making  it  pos- 
sible for  producers  under  market  orders 
to  cut  production  and  receive  incentive 
payments  of  up  to  $2.50  per  hundred- 
weight on  the  amoxmt  by  which  they  re- 
duce their  marketings. 

In  manufacturing  milk  areas,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
establish  a  program  of  incentive  pay- 
ments for  dairy  producers  who  agree  not 
to  expand  production  over  their  last 
year's  production  and  producers  who 
agree  to  cut  their  production  by  6  per- 
cent from  last  year's  production.  In- 
centive payments  would  be  adjusted  de- 
pending upon  the  route  an  individual 
producer  chooses.  Producers  reducing 
their  production  would  receive  a  some- 
what higher  payment.  Provisions  of  the 
amendment  which  apply  to  market  or- 
der areas  and  to  manufacturing  milk 
areas  would  be  effective  imtil  April  1, 
1965. 

Mr.  President,  the  package  of  legis- 
lation available  to  dairy  producers  up>on 
the  adoption  of  the  McCarthy  amend- 
ment would  cut  Ctovemment  expendi- 
tures from  $484  million — the  cost  of  the 
current  program  in  the  1963-64  market- 
ing year — to  $447  million,  a  reduction  of 
$37  million.  At  the  same  time  it  would 
raise  the  income  of  dairy  farmers  by 
$150  million.  As  compared  to  the  196S- 
64  marketing  year  and  the  present  pro- 
gram, butter  purchases  would  be  cut 
from  350  million  poimds  to  114  million 
poimds;  nonfat  dry  milk  from  over  1 
billion  pounds,  to  848  million  pounds. 

Price  supports  to  dairy  producers  were 
reduced  to  75  percent  of  parity  over  17 
months  ago.  Since  that  time  there  has 
been  no  significant  adjustment  in  pro- 
duction. The  level  of  production  in  the 
first  7  months  of  1963  was  less  than  1  per- 
cent below  that  in  the  same  period  of 
1962.  The  surplus  of  milk  In  the  1962- 
63  marketing  year  was  8.9  billion  pounds 
of  the  118  billion  pounds  marketed. 
The  total  net  program  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  $480  million.  For  the  1963-54 
marketing  year  it  is  anticipated  that  a 
further  surplus  of  8.8  billion  pounds  can 
be  expected  at  a  net  cost  of  $453  million 
to  the  Government  for  price  support 
purchases. 

When  Secretary  Freeman  voiced  his 
views  on  the  legislation  now  before  the 
Senate,  he  estlmtaed  that  the  class  I 
base  plan  would  cut  Government  ej- 
penditures  by  only  $25  million,  while 
raising   farm  income  only   $7   million. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  dated  August 
20.  Secretary  Freeman  said  S.  1961. 
which  as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
who  is  handling  the  proposed  legislation 
knows,  is  the  same  as  the  amendment 
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of   the  Senator  from   Minnesota 
McCa«thy]  to  the  bill,  would: 

First,  IncresM  the  income  of  dairy 
ere;  aecond,  reduce  Oovemment  costs;  asd, 
third,  reduce  Oovemment  stocks  of  surpltis 
dairy  products. 

It  could  also  lead  to  Improvement  In  tlfte 
performance  of  milk  marketing  orders  ♦y 
reducing  the  Incentive  to  market  milk  In 
excess  of  the  quantities  needed  for  fluid  pur- 
poses. Thus,  passage  of  S.  1961  would  be 
a  decided  Improvement  over  the  present  sit- 
uation. 


I 


The  time  has  come  for  the  Senate 
pass  a  dairy  program  for  all  dairy  pro- 
ducers— a  national  program. 

Surplus  milk  in  New  York  State  is  the 
same  as  surplus  milk  in  Minnesota  or 
Wisconsin.  Overproduction  of  such  milk 
in  Minnesota  works  to  the  detriment  of 
the  producer  in  New  York,  and  vice 
versa. 

I  urge  a  vote  in  behalf  of  the  amend- 
ment because  it  would  increase  the  in- 
come of  dairy  producers;  it  will  reduce 
Oovemment  costs,  and  it  will  redupe 
Government  stocks  of  surplus  daily 
production. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin for  his  tenacious  performance  in  ref- 
erence to  dairy  legislation,  as  well  as  with 
relation  to  many  items  of  proposed  leg- 
islation. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ag^- 
culture  and  Forestry,  has  given  many 
hours,  days,  and  weeks  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  helpful  and  meaiiingful  legisla- 
tion not  only  in  the  field  of  general  agri- 
cultural commodities,  but  specifically  in 
relation  to  dairying. 

The  dairying  industry  is  costly.  It  is 
complex.  The  dairying  industry  is  fuh- 
dsonental  to  a  progressive  agriculture 
and  to  an  effective  agriculture.  Dairy- 
ing is  a  part  of  soil  conservation.  Dairy- 
ing is  one  of  the  most  important  ar^ 
of  our  entire  agricultural  economy.  To 
have  legislation  such  as  is  now  on  the 
books  is  to  accept  inadequate  legislation. 
It  does  not  do  the  job.  It  piles  up  si^- 
pluses  and  leaves  the  income  level  jof 
dairy  producers  too  low.  I 

The  legislation  now  on  the  books  in- 
creases the  cost  of  the  program  to  the 
taxpayer  and  puts  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  into  the  storage  busi- 
ness far  more  than  it  ought  to  be.  The 
program  advanced  today  by  the  Senatjor 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmiri]  and  by 
my  distlngxiished  colleague  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy] would  improve  the  situation 
considerably.  I  join  in  support  of  their 
efforts.  

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  measure  would  establish  |ui 
allotment  system  for  milk  production. 
While  it  Is  true  that  the  system  would 
be  subject  to  referendum,  and  that  coi^- 
pllance  would  not  be  compulsory,  I  thlhk 
It  is  clear  that  the  legislation  cont^- 
plates  a  new  program  for  farmers  which 
seeks  to  limit  production  by  means  jof 
artificial  Incentives  or  controls.  J 

Farmers  have  recently  rejected,  by  a 
clear  and  decisive  vote,  a  wheat  pro- 
gram designed  to  limit  production 
through  allotment  controls.  The  vote 
against  it  was  decisive  throughout  taie 
country,  and  was  overwhelming  In  my 
State.    In  view  of  this  recent  demon- 


stration of  farmer  hostility  to  Govern- 
ment supply -management  programs.  I 
think  It  is  untimely  to  consider  other 
legislation  based  upon  quota  or  allot- 
ment systems. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  now  before  us 
applies  to  milk  production.  Pending  in 
the  Agriculture  Committee  is  another 
bill  which  would  Impose  a  system  of 
acreage  allotments  on  potato  production. 
It  Is  strenuously  opposed  In  my  State. 
Until  such  time  as  there  Is  evidence  of  a 
change  of  mind  by  the  farmers,  I  shall 
oppose  farm  bills  which  have  the  effect 
of  putting  or  keeping  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  the  supply-management 
business. 

Accordingly,  I  Intend  to  vote  against 
amendments  which  would  strengthen 
the  control  features  of  the  pending 
measure,  and  against  the  bill  Itself. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  today,  it 
adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


WE  ARE  POISONING  THE  AIR 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  the  average  citizen 
to  understand  how  fast  the  problem  of 
air  pollution  is  growing  in  this  Nation 
today  and  how  inadequate  are  our  ef- 
forts to  deal  with  it.  That  is  why  it  Is 
so  important  to  bring  this  message  to 
the  public  in  layman's  terms  that  are 
readily  understood  by  aU.  I  know  of  no 
better  example  of  this  than  the  article 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicoFF]  entitled  "We 
Are  Poisoning  the  Air,"  which  appears 
In  the  current  issue  of  Look  magazine. 

In  forthright  fashion,  the  article 
points  up  the  seriousness  of  the  air  pol- 
lution problem  to  our  health  and  econ- 
omy, the  Inadequacy  of  existing  pro- 
grams at  all  levels  of  government,  and 
the  need  for  specific  clean  air  legisla- 
tion at  the  Federal  level. 

As  chairman  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution,  I 
can  attest  to  the  great  contribution  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  made  to 
the  Senate's  consideration  of  these  and 
other  problems  of  environmental  pol- 
lution. His  is  not  a  new-found  interest. 
While  he  was  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  the  budget  for  air 
pollution  control  programs  doubled.  His 
ultimatum  to  the  automobile  industry  to 
Install  blowby  devices  as  standard 
equipment  In  new  cars  will  be  long  re- 
membered. And  his  calling  a  national 
conference  on  air  pollution  which  was 
held  last  December  helped  set  the  stage 
for  an  all-out  effort  In  behalf  of  air  pol- 
lution legislation  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "We  Are 
Poisoning  the  Air"  be  Inserted  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

We  Are  Poisoning  the  Air 

(By   Abraham   Rxbicoft,   U.S.    Senator   from 
Connecticut) 

Must  we  Americans  always  wait  for  disas- 
ter before  we  do  something  about  dangers 
we  have  been  aware  of  for  years — even  dec- 
ades? 

Ever  since  the  1940'8.  we  have  seen  the  need 
for  tighter  drug  regulations.  But  it  has 
taken  the  terrible  tragedy  of  thalidomide — 
babies  born  without  limbs — to  get  action. 
Now,  we  are  ticking  off  the  years  of  growing 
danger  in  another  field — pollution  of  our  air. 
What  major  disaster  will  it  take  to  get  ac- 
tion against  this  menace?  We  have  already 
seen  some  tragedies.  But  perhaps  because 
t'aey  were  isolated,  we  have  not  yet  been 
forced  to  act. 

In  6  days  of  dense,  choking  smog,  dur- 
ing October  1948,  43  percent  of  the  people 
of  the  heavUy  industrialized  community  of 
Donora,  Pa.,  were  made  Ul  by  the  smoke  and 
p>olaonous  gases  that  streamed  from  factory 
smokestacks.    The  town's  death  toll:  20. 

In  November  1953,  New  York  City  suffered 
a  similar  "temperature  inversion" — a  lid  of 
warm  air  overlaid  cooler,  heavier  air  at 
ground  level.  For  10  days,  the  stagnant 
mass  trapped  the  metropolitan  area's  pollu- 
tant-, and  "amaze"  hung  over  the  city.  By 
the  time  it  blew  out  to  sea,  more  than  240 
people  were  dead. 

The  full  cost  of  the  New  York  disaster  was 
not  realized  until  years  later,  when  death 
records  for  the  period  were  compared  with 
those  of  years  before  and  after  the  10-day 
"smaze."  The  only  factor  to  which  the  In- 
vestigators could  attribute  the  increased 
mortality  rate  was  air  pollution. 

The  problem  is  not  confined  to  the  United 
States.  A  doctor  who  visited  London  last 
December  hardly  recognized  the  city.  Gray- 
brown  fog,  heavy  and  smoky,  lay  thick  on 
the  ground.  An  acrid  smell  of  sulfur  and 
smoke  almost  overwhelmed  him.  He  no- 
ticed a  metallic  taste  in  his  mouth,  an  irri- 
tating tickle  in  his  nose  and  throat,  and  his 
eyes  smarted. 

There  was  little  traffic  on  the  streets.  The 
few  people  who  were  out  wore  scarves  or  sur- 
gical masks  or  held  handkerchiefs  to  their 
faces.  Lighted  advertising  signs  could 
scarcely  be  read  at  a  distance  of  100  feet.  A 
London  bobby,  framed  by  the  fog.  a  hand- 
kerchief clasped  to  his  face,  stood  in  front 
of  a  newsstand  with  a  large  chalk  sign  that 
read:  "Smog  Deaths  Rise." 

The  doctor  coughed,  and  shivered  with  the 
cold.  But  he  knew  he  was  lucky;  he  was 
neither  asthmatic  nor  prone  to  respiratory 
ills.  Others  were  less  fortunate.  The  death 
toll  from  what  the  experts  called  a  "minor 
skirmish  with  air  pollution"  in  London  was 
first  put  at  106.  Then,  in  February  of  this 
year,  city  Health  Officer  J.  A.  Scott,  after  ex- 
amining hospital  records  and  death  certifi- 
cates, gave  the  final  official  count.  The 
"killer  smog"  had  taken  340  lives. 

This  disaster  struck  3,000  miles  away.  But 
at  almost  exactly  the  same  time,  a  stagnant 
air  mass  over  the  Northeastern  United  States 
caused  a  steady,  alarming  Increase  In  pollu- 
tion levels  from  Richmond  to  Boston.  If  we 
had  not  been  lucky — If  this  mass  of  contam- 
inated air  had  not  been  blown  out  over  the 
ocean  In  time — the  United  States  might  have 
suffered  the  worst  alr-pollutlon  calamity  in 
history. 

There  have  been  noticeable  air-pollution 
episodes  In  many  cities  of  the  country.  In 
New  Orleans  and  In  Welrton,  W.  Va..  thou- 
sands of  people  have  become  sick  from 
breathing  dirty  air.  Even  in  Washington, 
DC. — a  city  without  much  industry,  but  with 
automobiles  and  homes  and  government 
offices — the   sulfur    dioxide   level    was    more 
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than  0.3  parts  per  million  of  air  for  more 
than  8  hours  on  February  6  of  this  year. 
In  Los  Angeles,  which  has  an  infinitely  more 
acute  pollution  problem,  a  "smog  alert"  goes 
Into  effect  when  sulfur  dioxide  levels  reach  3 
parts  per  million  of  air.  Then  indiistries 
biimlng  s\ilfur-Iaden  fuel  oil  must  switch 
to  natural  gas. 

If  a  sensible  man  knew  that  someone  was 
pumping  filthy  waste  matter  into  the  air  of 
the  room  where  he  was  sitting,  he  would  not 
stay  there.  He  would  not  let  bis  wife  or 
child  or  even  his  dog  stay.  If  he  had  no 
other  choice,  he  would  at  least  open  the 
windows  to  clear  the  air. 

We  cannot  abandon  our  smog-darkened 
cities,  of  course.  So  we  continue  to  breathe 
the  polluted  air,  and  unless  It  is  disastrously 
dirty,  we  usiially  don't  even  know  what  we 
are  doing  to  our  lungs.  This  dirty — "pol- 
luted"— air  makes  otir  livestock  ill  and  so 
reduces  meat  and  milk  production,  stunts 
and  sometimes  destroys  our  crops.  It  cor- 
rodes buildings,  bridges,  monuments,  and 
structiires  of  all  kinds.  By  reducing  visi- 
bility. It  creates  traffic  hazards  and  poses  a 
threat  to  air  navigation. 

Expert  estimates  of  the  high  price  we  are 
paying  for  filth  In  the  air  today  run  into 
billions  of  dollars  a  year.  Some  of  our  met- 
ropolitan centers  suffer  damages  of  up  to 
$100  million  a  year.  The  dally  average  of 
airborne  pollutants  In  one  of  our  largest 
cities  Lb  26,000  tons.  The  U.S.  PubUc  Health 
Service,  which  direct*  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's modest  antl -air-pollution  program, 
estimates  that  polluted  air  costs  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  In  this  country  something 
like  $65  a  year — and  the  cost  is  going  up. 
Increased  cleaning  and  laundry  bills,  the  de- 
struction of  stone  and  metal  building  ma- 
terials, depressed  property  values,  higher 
home-maintenance  expenses  and  a  host  of 
other  economic  losses  contribute  to  the  ever- 
rising  cost. 

That  $65  total  obviously  does  not  include 
the  most  important  cost — the  cost  to  oxir 
health.  We  do  not  have  any  realistic  figures 
for  the  medical  and  hospital  care  of  people 
made  sick  by  breathing — day  in  and  day  out, 
year  in  and  year  out — air  that  is  simply  not 
fit  to  breathe.  Neither  do  we  know  exactly 
how  many  people  each  year  die  of  air  pollu- 
tion. But  many  scientists  feel  that  dirty  air 
may  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  aggravating 
heart  conditions  and  respiratory  diseases 
such  as  asthma,  chronic  bronchitis,  emphy- 
sema and  lung  cancer — particularly  among 
older  people.  Surgeon  General  Luther  L. 
Terry  said  recently  that  "there  is  strong 
circumstantial  evidence"  that  airborne  sulfvir 
compounds  "trigger  outbreaks  of  upper  res- 
piratory infections."  Ironically,  owr  superla- 
tive technology,  increasing  industrial  output 
and  rising  standard  of  living  are  the  real 
culprits. 

As  more  people  crowd  together  in  bigger 
cities  and  drive  more  millions  of  automobiles 
and  trucks,  contamination  of  our  air  be- 
comes more  serious — sometimes  critical.  We 
burn  fuels  in  many  ways  to  produce  the 
power  and  goods  necessary  to  our  high  stand- 
ard of  living.  Usually,  we  do  not  burn  any 
fuel  completely.  Our  factories  and  auto- 
mobiles throw  chemical  compounds  into  the 
air.  Acted  upon  by  sunlight,  they  produce 
new  compounds  more  damaging  and  toxic 
than  the  original  wastes.  So  we  turn  our 
precious  atmosphere  Into  a  vast  dump  for 
gases,  fumes,  and  dusts.  We  have  created 
sewers  In  the  sky. 

We  know  a  great  deal  about  the  causes  of 
air  pollution.  But  what  are  we  as  a  nation 
doing  about  It?  Right  now — almost  nothing. 
°  More  than  107  million  Americans  Uve  in 
communities  that  are  troubled  by  polluted 
air,  according  to  the  Public  Health  Service. 
.  Yet  only  16  States  have  comprehensive  alr- 
poUutlon-oontrol  programs,  and  not  more 
than  6  actually  carry  on  effective  enforce- 


ment operations,  latere  are  only  85  cities 
and  towns  that  spend  $6,000  or  more  a  year 
on  air-pollutlon-control  programs,  yet  over 
6,000  communities  are  troubled  by  dirty  air. 

Often,  we  face  an  interstate  problem.  Air 
has  no  respect  for  State  lines;  the  winds 
know  no  artificial  boundaries.  According  to 
the  1960  census,  38  million  Americans  live 
in  poptUatlon  centers — like  Chicago  and  New 
York — that  are  really  Interstate  in  character. 
All  of  these  people  are  affected  by  air  pollu- 
tion, but  no  really  adequate  interstate 
agency  exists  to  protect  them. 

For  a  little  more  than  8  years,  the  Federal 
Government — chiefly  through  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service — has  been  trying  to  help  meet 
the  threat  of  air  pollution.  Federal  money, 
facilities,  and  manpower  have  been  used  for 
research,  to  help  train  scientists,  engineers, 
and  technicians  in  the  specialized  skills 
needed  in  the  field  of  air-quality  measure- 
ment and  control,  and  to  give  technical  help 
to  local  agencies  and  Industry.  Much  valu- 
able information  has  been  assembled. 

The  facts  are  In.  We  know  what  poisons 
the  air  we  breathe.  We  also  know  many 
ways  to  help  clean  our  atmosphere.  For 
example,  we  know  how  to  remove  solid  par- 
ticles of  filth  from  the  air  by  trapping  them 
with  filters,  by  spinning  the  air  and  letting 
centrifugal  force  do  the  Job,  or  by  electrify- 
ing the  particles  so  that  they  will  be  drawn 
to  and  held  on  charged  metal  plates.  If  the 
pollutant  Is  a  gas,  we  have  ways  of  "cleaning" 
it  with  a  spray  of  water,  cooling  it  so  the 
iinfit  substances  wUl  condense  and  be 
washed  away,  or  burning  it  to  render  It 
harmless. 

I  have  introduced  in  the  U.S.  Senate  legis- 
lation that  will  help  us  safeguard  our 
precious  air  supply.  My  first  bill,  the  Clean 
Air  Act  of  1963,  would  put  teeth  Into  the 
Federal  air-pollution  program.    It  would: 

1.  Establish  an  air-pollution  research  and 
development  program  on  a  national  scale. 

a.  Set  up  a  10-year,  $74  million  program  of 
grants  to  State,  local,  and  regional  agencies 
to  help  them  in  developing.  Initiating,  or 
Improving  their  own  programs  for  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  air  pollution. 

3.  Establish  Federal  enforcement  meas- 
ures Eigalnst  air  pollution,  patterned  after 
the  enforcement  procedures  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

A  similar  bill  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  July;  Senate  bearings  on  my 
bills  and  proposals  by  Senators  Maxtrinx  B. 
Nkubergxr  and  Clair  Encuc  began  September 
9.  I  am  hopeful  the  Senate  will  complete 
action  on  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963  in  this 
session  of  Congress. 

If  we  are  to  clecm  up  our  air.  a  large  part 
of  the  Job  must  be  done  by  private  industry. 
But  we  can't  simply  point  the  finger  at 
private  industry  and  say,  "You  are  causing 
some  of  the  pollution— do  something  about 
it."  The  purchase  and  Installation  of  equip- 
ment to  control  pollution  is  a  big  expyense — 
bigger  than  some  private  industries  can  bear 
alone.  Unlike  many  capital  outlays  that 
ultimately  produce  new  profits,  these  costs 
serve  the  health  and  safety  of  all  the  public. 
There  must  be  some  public  sharing  with 
private  enterprise  of  the  economic  burden 
of  these  expenditures,  and  I  have  introduced 
two  other  bills  that  would  help  private  in- 
dustry to  control  air  and  water  pollution. 

The  first  of  these  bills  would  lessen  the 
economic  impact  of  the  cost  of  pollution 
control  to  industry  through  tax  relief.  TTie 
second  would  make  inexpensive  credit  avail- 
able to  small  firms  that  might  otherwise 
have  difficulty  financing  purchases  of  pollu- 
tion-control equipment. 

Time  was  when  there  seemed  to  be  no 
harm  in  dumping  wastes  into  our  river*  and 
streams  or  letting  them  pour  into  the  air. 
People  were  not  harmed,  so  it  seemed;  any- 
way, a  smoky  mill  town  was  a  sign  of  new 
prosperity.      In    those    days    of    innocence. 


words  like  "air  poUution"  and  "smog"  were 
novel,  strange,  almost  meaningless  to  most  of 
us.  We  had  some  general  notion  about 
smoke-control  projects  in  St.  Louis  and 
Pittsburgh.  A  little  later,  we  heard  about 
the  Los  Angeles  amog,  and  one  of  ouir  popu- 
lar comedians  defined  "smog"  this  way:  "A 
nasty  rumor  started  by  tourists  who  insist 
on  breathing."  But  amog — or  polluted  air — 
is  no  Joke  nowadays.  It  is  a  threat  to  omi 
economy,  to  our  health,  and  to  our  lives. 
The  air  we  breathe  is  free.  But  if  It  Is  filled 
with  filth,  it's  no  bargain.  We've  delayed 
long  enough.    Let's  act.    Let's  clean  the  air. 


TESTIMONY  BY  VALACHI  ADDED 
EVIDENCE  OF  NEED  FOR  TRUTH- 
m-LENDINQ  BILL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  testimony  of  the  criminal  mob- 
ster, Valachl,  has  given  added  evidence 
of  the  need  for  our  truth-in-lendlng  bill, 
S.  750.  Valachl's  testimony  indicated 
that  moneylending,  next  to  gambling, 
was  the  most  profitable  source  of  Income 
to  the  criminal  syndicate.  His  testimony 
indicated  that  on  personal  loans  he  was 
able  to  get  20  percent  Interest  for  12 
weeks.  On  a  loan  of  $1,000  for  12  weeks, 
$1,200  would  be  repaid  at  $100  per  week. 
The  real  annual  rate  of  interest  was 
therefore  over  150  percent,  and  on  re- 
newals, the  real  rate  of  interest  was  even 
higher.  I  am  Informed  that  this  prac- 
tice Is  true  of  the  criminal  syndicates  in 
other  cities,  as  well  as  New  York. 

The  passage  of  the  truth-ln-lendlnp 
bill,  S.  750,  would  bring  these  activities 
out  in  the  open  and  would  require  these 
loan  "sharks"  to  furnish  borrowers  with 
Information  as  to  what  they  were  ac- 
tually charging.  Purthermore,  any  will- 
ful violation  of  the  law  by  the  syndicate 
would  make  them  subject  to  Federal 
criminal  prosecution  and  sentence,  and 
thus  give  the  Justice  Department  an 
added  handle  by  which  they  could  put 
these  men  where  they  belong.  This 
would  serve  in  much  the  same  fashion 
In  these  matters  as  do  the  Internal  reve- 
nue laws. 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  brief  colloquy? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  for  making  such  a 
marvelous  fight  for  the  truth-in-lendlng 
bill  and  for  his  alertness  In  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  notorious  national  state- 
ment. What  struck  me  about  the  state- 
ment was  that  the  Valachl  rate  of 
Interest  of  about  150  percent  is  not  un- 
usual. Many  people  who  listened  to  that 
testimony  would  say,  "Only  a  member  of 
Cosa  Nostra  would  think  of  charging 
that."  The  Senator  will  recall  that  the 
testimony  before  the  committee  for  the 
past  several  years,  culminating  In  the 
testimony  in  New  York,  has  shown  that 
this  is  a  typical  Interest  rate.  In  some 
cases,  as  I  recall,  the  rate  of  Interest  was 
300  percent. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  340  percent  In  one 
case. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  Is  correct.  In 
many  cases  it  has  been  above  200  per- 
cent, and  often  above  100  percent.  It  is 
really  a  great  national  shame.  It  could 
well  be  corrected  by  the  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Illinois.    As 
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the  Senator  ssys  so  well.  If  Congrtu  can 
enact  Fe<leral  legislation  affecting  thi$ 
altuatioo,  there  will  be  Federal  enforce* 
moifc  ageooiea  at  work.  That  is  th«  kizul 
of  thiiw  which  will  really  bring  V$^ 
lachl~-«nd  others  who  are  a  llttte  more 
lesal  in  their  actions— to  accoont.  be« 
cause  the  Federal  Ooyemmeot  wdl  en* 
force  Its  laws. 

Mr.  IX>nGIAS.  I  thank  the  Senatot 
from  Wisconsin.  He  has  been  a  nilght^ 
reinforcement  in  this  battle.  I  hop^ 
that  many  of  the  responsible  opponent* 
of  the  bill  win  wish  to  dissociate  them. 
selves  from  cerUln  others  of  tht 
opponents. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend both  the  Senator  from  IlllnoLs  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  their 
comments  on  the  bin  about  which  th^ 
Senator  from  Cllnols  has  spoken.  I  dlA 
not  know  the  Senator  intended  to  speax 
on  that  subject,  but  as  he  was  speaking 
there  came  to  my  mind  an  Interesting 
conversation  I  had  with  my  wife  the 
other  day.  when  I  said.  T  do  not  see  an^ 
monthly  bins  coming  in  from  such-and«- 
such  a  department  store  In  the  District 
of  Colimxbia."  She  enUghtened  me  as 
to  why  there  were  no  bills  coming  froqi 
that  department  store. 

Do  Senators  know  what  I  learned?    I 

learned  that  the  store  charges  6  percent 

interest  per  month  on  unpaid  account$. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  almost  in|- 

cr  edible. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Six  percent  a  month. 
She  said,  "Of  course,  I  have  stopped  do- 
ing business  with  them." 

Last  night  I  conducted  public  bearings 
on  a  Tn*"^'""***  wage  biU  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  great  Washington 
Board  of  Trade  provided  a  long  chain  of 
xwn  sequiturs  typical  of  its  lack  of  soci^ 
conscience  in  opposition  to  a  fair  mini- 
mum wage  bill  for  the  District  of  Cq- 
liunbia.  They  not  only  presented  an  en- 
ecutlTe  vice  president  but  also,  as  a 
second  witness,  a  young  lady  connect^ 
with  one  of  the  large  department  store*. 
I  sat  there  appalled  that  In  1963  an 
ofEkdal  representatire  of  the  Washington 
Board  of  Trade  and  an  ofBdal  repre- 
sentative of  a  great  department  store  tn 
the  District  of  Columbia  were  opposing 
$1.2S  an  hour  as  a  minimum  wage  for 
breadwinners  in  the  District  of  Columbifi. 
I  thought  of  the  conversation  with  n)y 
wife  and  the  usurious  interest  ratfs 
which  are  behig  charged,  apparently 
quite  commonly,  in  the  District  of  C^ 
lumbla  on  credit  accounts.  Of  course,  ^ 
is  said,  "If  you  do  not  want  to  pay  It, 
you  cto  not  have  to  take  credit."  That  Js 
exactly  what  we  are  doing.  We  can  4o 
that. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.    Six  percent  a  monlh 
is  72  percent  a  year. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Certainly. 
I  suggest  to  the  Washington  Board 
Trade  that  they  need  a  little  house- 
keeping In  regard  to  sweeping  out  some 
of  the  improper  business  practices  which 
prevail  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  win  teU  the  Senator  my  response  to 
those  two  witnesses  when  they  got 
through.  It  was,  "No  questions."  I 
would  not  think  of  dignifying  that  kind 
of  testimony  by  wasting  any  time  que^ 
tioning  such  testimony. 
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This  situation  Is  related  to  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progrees.  We  are  hammering 
away  at  Latin  America — and  rightly  so — 
saying.  "We  cannot  be  ol  assistance  In 
T^^t<"  America  unless  you  do  something 
about  your  usurious  Interest  rates."  We 
think  they  are  shocking.  I  think  so. 
Interest  rates  of  13  to  30  percent  are  legal 
in  many  Latin  American  countries. 

We  had  better  take  a  look  at  some 
of  our  own.  Exploitation  of  the  poor  Is 
not  limited  to  Latin  America.  It  Is  com- 
mon in  the  United  States,  to  our  ever- 
lasting shame. 
This  is  an  example  of  what  I  mean. 
I  did  not  mesm  to  discuss  this  matter, 
but  that  is  what  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois alwasrs  does  to  me.  He  always 
opens  up  a  new  vista  because  of  his  great 
wealth  of  understanding  in  many  fields. 
I  am  very  glad  he  has  made  the  com- 
ment he  has  made,  in  the  hope  that  the 
bill  can  be  passed. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  I  appreciate  the 
comment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
who  always  speaks  on  the  side  of  the 
people. 

I  see  present  In  the  Chamber  the  great 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
KxATXNQl.  I  know  he  wiU  be  pleased 
that  the  attorney  general  of  New  York, 
a  member  of  his  great  party,  Mr.  Louis 
Lefkowitz,  has  endorsed  the  truth-in- 
lending  bin.  So  we  have  been  finding 
support  in  what  hitherto  have  been  un- 
likely places.  I  kiK)w  that  my  friend 
from  New  York,  who  has  as  high  an 
estimation  of  Mr.  Lefkowitz  as  I  do,  wiU 
be  deeply  impressed  by  the  support  of  the 
attorney  general  of  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  tribute  to  our  great  attorney 
general,  who  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  the  fight  for  the  protection  of  the 
consumer  in  the  conduct  of  his  ofBce  and 
has  taken  a  leading  role  In  that  direc- 
tion. I  am  glad  to  know  from  the  Sen- 
ator of  his  support  of  this  specific  legis- 
lation. I  can  assure  the  Senator  the 
views  of  Mr.  Lefkowitz  will  carry  great 
weight  with  the  Senator  from  New  York 
when  he  reaches  the  point  of  studying 
the  legislation,  which  I  assiime  the  Sen- 
ator from  lUinois  wUl  shortly  report 
from  his  committee. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wish  I  could  say 
that,  but  Inside  the  committee  we  are 
nmning  Into  the  usual  bipartisan  alli- 
ance against  progress  which  impedes  us 
very  much;  but  we  are  hoping  this 
ice  jam  may  break  under  the  rays  of 
truth. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  was  not  sure  of  the 
legislative  situation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  Is  true  that  thus 
far  we  have  been  unable  to  get  the  blU 
out  of  committee  because  of  the  biparti- 
san alliance  against  progress. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Would  the  Senator's 
bill  take  care  of  the  difficulties  cited  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon?  Would  it  re- 
quire that  the  Interest  rates  may  be 
made  clear? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  would  require  that 
the  Interest  rate  be  stated,  not  in 
monthly  terms,  but  in  annual  terms.  So 
it  would  be  stated  as  72  percent. 


Mr.  KEATING.  In  other  words,  a  bUl 
from  a  department  store  Instead  of  show- 
ing the  Interest  as  6  percent,  would  have 
to  show  It  Is  at  the  rate  of  72  percent 
a  year? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  That  would 
have  a  wholesome  effect. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  glad  to  be  help- 
ful to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  in  any 
of  his  domestic  problems. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  have 
his  checkbook  with  him? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Except  that  I  would 
not  want  to  pay  his  bills. 


U£.  FOREIGN  POLICY  IN  RELATION 
TO  LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  speak  a  few  minutes  on  the  Latin 
American  crisis  in  UjB.  foreign  poUcy. 

I  spoke  earlier  this  afternoon  in  col- 
loquy with  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GrueningI,  and  said  that  as  an  accom- 
modation to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  ProxjcireI,  who  Is  in 
charge  of  the  pending  bill,  I  would  with- 
hold until  the  close  of  the  day  the  com- 
pletion of  my  observations. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  is  sure 
of  what  State  Department  policy  Is  to- 
ward recent  developments  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Certainly  I  do  not  know  of  any 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  who  is  sure.  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  State  Department  is 
sure.  I  am  only  hoping  that  the  remarks 
that  I  have  been  making  on  this  subject 
may  be  helpful  to  the  State  Department 
In  crystallizing  policy  either  along  the 
lines  of  views  I  have  been  expressing  or 
clear-cut  opposition  to  those  views,  be- 
cause this  Is  a  situation  which  we  cannot 
have  both  ways. 

If  the  State  Department  plans  to  do 
business  as  ususd  with  military  juntas  In 
Latin  America,  It  had  better  be  prepared 
to  do  business  with  Communist  dictators 
there,  too,  because  that  Is  what  we  wlU 
spawn  down  there  If  we  go  along  with 
military  overthrows  of  civilian  govern- 
ments. 

The  history  of  the  postwar  era  In 
Latin  America  Is  entirely  contradictory 
to  the  theory  that  military  coups  are  the 
preferred  alternative  to  Communist  take- 
overs. The  fact  is  that  military  govern- 
ments do  more  to  encourage  Commiuiist 
takeovers  than  do  any  of  the  failings  of 
Juan  Bosch,  or  Romulo  Betancourt,  or 
any  of  the  other  elected  presidents  who 
are  threatened  by  their  own  military 
forces  or  who  have  already  been  deposed. 
The  world  of  Batista,  with  Its  suppres- 
sion of  freedom.  Its  assassinations,  its 
political  murders,  created  the  climate 
that  enabled  the  Communists  of  Cuba  to 
gain  power.  In  Venezuela  and  In  Colom- 
bia. It  was  military-sponsored  dictators 
whose  terroristic  regimes  gave  rise  to 
street  riots,  demonstrations,  and  the 
other  manifestations  of  popular  rebellion 
that  the  Communists  are  trained  to  cap- 
italize on  and  ride  to  power. 

There  Is  not  a  man  In  the  Department 
of  State  who  has  any  Idea  of  how  a  mili- 
tary coup,  once  It  Is  accomplished,  will 
turn  out.  At  Its  very  best.  It  may  re- 
establish constitutionalism.  At  worst.  It 
will  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  Communist 
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takeover.  I  am  at  a  complete  loss  to 
understand  what  there  is  in  either  of 
these  possible  outcomes  that  Justifies  our 
support  of  such  a  coup. 

The  overthrow  of  Batista,  Rojas,  and 
Jlmlnez  In  the  late  1950's  convinced 
North  and  South  America  alike  that  it 
was  time  to  try  constitutional  govern- 
ment as  an  alternative  to  military  re- 
pression. 

Now  we  are  hearing  that  the  bad  old 
days  may  not  have  been  so  bad  after  all. 
The  State  Department's  spokesmen  are 
talking  about  going  back  to  a  policy  that 
clearly  failed  before  and  had  to  be 
Junked. 

They  are  kidding  themselves  if  they 
think  they  can  do  better  with  military 
juntas  than  with  elected  goverrunents  in 
Latin  America.  If  they  think  civilian 
governments  are  risky,  surely  they  should 
know  from  history  that  military  juntas 
are  Infinitely  more  risky. 

To  date,  there  Is  only  one  Communist 
government  In  Latin  America,  and  It 
followed  a  Fascist,  military -backed  dic- 
tator. Whatever  the  fallings  of  the 
democrats  In  Latin  America,  none  has 
yet  given  way  to  a  Castro. 

It  is  the  military  juntas,  with  their 
rigidity  and  their  history  of  clinging  to 
power  regardless  of  the  cost  to  the  peo- 
ple of  their  country,  that  are  the  real 
breeding  ground  of  communism  in  Latin 
America. 

The  real  answer  to  Secretary  Martin 
Is  that  military  governments  do  not  even 
provide  any  security  against  commu- 
nism. A  military  coup,  with  all  the  re- 
pressions that  go  with  It.  fosters  and 
creates  the  instability  that  gives  the 
Communists  their  greatest  opportunity. 
The  State  Department  has  no  way  what- 
ever of  knowing  whether  a  military  coup 
will  eventuaUy  return  control  to  civilians, 
as  in  Peru,  or  become  Increasingly  dic- 
tatorial, as  in  Guatemala.  The  Depart- 
ment is  playing  a  far  more  dangerous 
game  In  playing  along  with  a  military 
coup  than  In  playing  along  with  consti- 
tutionalism, even  If  the  danger  of  com- 
munism were  the  only  consideration. 

I  also  want  to  forewarn  the  State  De- 
partment that  It  had  better  watch  out 
that  It  may  not  be  guilty  of  some  false 
assiunptlons  In  regard  to  Peru  and  the 
Argentine,  for  we  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing how  successful  the  apparent  trend 
toward  clvUlan  control  following  a  mili- 
tary coup  may  be  in  those  two  countries. 

That  does  not  Justify  a  military  coup 
In  either  country,  or,  in  my  opinion,  our 
recognition  of  It.  That  recognition  can- 
not be  squared  with  the  statements  we 
made  at  the  time  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress program  was  initiated.  But  there 
are  many  who  hold  to  the  point  of  view 
that  in  both  Peru  and  the  Argentine  the 
civilian  governments  wlU  be  only  as  suc- 
cessful as  the  military  powers  in  the 
background  are  willing  to  permit  them 
to  be,  and  that  their  reforms  wlU  go 
only  as  far  as  that  residual  military 
power  allows  them  to  go. 

That  Is  the  danger  that  always  exists 
when  a  government  comes  into  power 
with  a  military  coup;  and  when  it  comes 
Into  power  through  a  military  coup  It  Is 
also  very  difficult  to  throw  off  the  cloak 
of  suspicion  that  enshrouds  It. 


It  ts  extremely  Important,  as  shown  In 
an  article  dealing  with  Venezuela  that 
I  shall  cite  in  a  moment,  that  we  now 
make  crystal  clear  to  aU  South  America 
that  the  Dominican  coup  and  the  Hon- 
duras coup  will  never  have  American 
support. 

The  Honduras  coup  has  an  interesting 
difference  from  some  of  the  coups.  The 
Honduras  coup  occurred  a  very  few  days 
before  a  scheduled  national  election.  It 
was  pretty  well  known  that  the  leading 
candidate  for  President — almost  every- 
one agreed  that  he  would  be  elected — 
was  campaigning  on  a  proposal  to  bring 
the  Honduran  military  under  civilian 
control. 

There  is  a  novel  situation  in  Hondu- 
ras. Under  the  Honduran  Constitution 
the  military  has  gained  autonomy.  The 
candidate  for  President  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  if  they  were  going  to  have 
really  true  constitutional  processes  in 
Honduras  and  a  constitutionalism  In 
which  the  people  really  were  the  mas- 
ters, and  not  the  servants,  of  their  Gov- 
ernment, they  could  not  have  an  auton- 
omous military  authority  in  the  country 
above  the  Constitution.  So  he  was  pro- 
posing in  his  campaign  that  the  military 
be  brought  under  civilian  control. 

The  military  realized  that  the  people 
were  supporting  that  position  and  that 
this  candidate  was  going  to  be  elected. 

One  of  the  sad  things  about  Latin 
American  dictatorships  is  that  they  are 
the  product  of  the  American  military 
system  by  way  of  training.  Of  course, 
they  were  armed  with  American  weapons 
imder  the  military  aid  program.  That  is 
known  aU  over  Latin  America  and  else- 
where in  the  world.  Therefore  it  is  said 
to  us,  when  we  go  there  as  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  at  various 
international  conferences,  "Your  hands 
are  dirty;  they  are  not  clean.  The 
United  States  must  assume  its  fuU  share 
of  responsibility  for  subjugating  freedom 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  by  use  of 
American  military  weajwns  and  by  the 
training  of  military  personnel  through 
the  American  military  training  pro- 
gram." It  is  a  pretty  difficult  argument 
to  answer. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  was  struck  this 
morning  by  the  article  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  which  documented  this  matter 
In  some  depth,  and  pointed  out  that  In 
both  Honduras  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, and,  in  other  military  coups  in 
South  America,  these  men  received  their 
training  in  this  coimtry.  The  article 
listed  the  names  of  the  men  and  where 
they  received  their  training  in  this  coun- 
try. 

I  wonder  whether  there  is  some  possi- 
bility, either  by  being  selective  In  our 
trsuning,  or  perhaps  In  being  careful 
that  our  training  also  provides  some  in- 
doctrination in  democratic  principles,  to 
some  extent,  of  seeing  to  it  that  men  who 
are  trained  in  this  country  understand 
that  this  country  believes  deeply  in  the 
fundamental  Importance  of  civilian  con- 
trol of  the  military  and  in  constitutional 
government,  and  that  we  feel  that  the 
military  exists  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
defending  the  people  in  a  particular  area 


and  in  promoting  freedom  and  constitu- 
tional processes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
We  must  foUow  the  course  of  action 
which  the  Senator  ouUlnes.  We  must 
stop  giving  military  aid  anywhere  where 
there  is  not  complete  clviUan  control  of 
the  military,  and  where  we  are  not  com- 
pletely satisfied  that  the  military  aid  is 
not  going  to  be  used  to  subvert  freedom. 
I  believe  we  have  a  responsibility  to  do 
that. 

The  State  Department  is  playing  a  far 
more  dangerous  game  in  playing  along 
with  the  military  coup  than  it  would 
play  if  it  supported  constitutionalism, 
even  if  the  dangers  of  communism  were 
the  only  consideration.  For  example, 
communism  grew  far  stronger  under  the 
Jiminez  dictatorship  in  Venezuela  than 
it  w£is  either  before  or  after  that  regime. 
As  I  pointed  out  the  other  day,  the  fail- 
ure of  military  governments  to  forestaU 
communism  was  the  whole  reason  for 
turning  to  constitutionalism  supported 
by  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  article  pub- 
lished in  this  afternoon's  Evening  Star, 
for  October  9.  1963.  entitled  "LaUn 
Coups  Force  Decision  on  US."  I  wish 
first  to  read  a  brief  excerpt  from  the 
article : 

On  one  side,  Venezuelans  bear  a  State 
Department  spokesman  declare  that  the 
United  States  Is  Inclined  to  support  the 
Venezuelan-Costa  Rlcan  call  for  a  hemi- 
spheric foreign  ministers  meeting  over  the 
Illegal  military  takeovers.  They  see  the 
United  States  suspend  diplomatic  relations 
and  hear  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  announce 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  economic  and  mUltary  aid 
missions  from  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Honduras. 

But  on  the  other  side  they  read  excerpts 
of  what  amounts  to  a  policy  statement  by 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Edwin  Martin 
In  Sunday's  New  York  Herald  Tribune  im- 
plying that  military  coups  are  not  always  a 
bad  thing  in  Latin  America  and  citing  the 
eventual  democratic  outcome  of  military 
takeovers  last  year  In  Argentina  and  Peru  as 
examples. 

In  the  eyes  of  President  Betancourt  no 
third  way  exists  for  the  United  States.  His 
inflexible  poeitlon  is  dictated  by  far  more 
than  an  abstract  devotion  to  democratic 
processes. 

Bi4r.  Betancourt  himself  Is  deeply  engaged 
in  a  deadly  struggle  sigalnst  both  Ck^mmu- 
nlst  terrorism  and  a  restive  military  for  the 
survival  of  civilian  democracy  in  this  oil- 
rich  cotmtry  on  the  Caribbean  rim  of  South 
America. 

Whatever  the  pubUc  denials,  officials  here 
live  with  the  fear  that  the  Venezuelan  mUl- 
tary will  use  the  same  antl-Communlst  ex- 
cuse as  the  Dominican  and  Honduran 
military  to  veto  the  national  elections  due 
here  December  1  and  In  the  name  of  law  and 
order  prevent  a  civilian  successor  to  Mr. 
Betancourt  from  being  Installed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Latin    Coups    Force    Decision    on    Unitkd 

States 

(By  George  Sherman) 

Caracas.  October  9.— The  prevailing  view 
in  this  key  capital  Is  that  the  United  States 
stands  at  a  decisive  crossroads  in  Its  policy 
toward  Latin  America. 

It  is  a  crossroads  dramatically  marked  by 
military  coups  d'etat  during  the  past  2  weeks 
In  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Honduras. 
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In  tlM  Tl«w  ot  high  Oovenunent  oAelMi 
her«.  on«  rcwd  now  leads  to  UjB.  recognition 
and  eventual  accommodation  with  aocom- 
pllshed  milltarr  facts  and  the  other  to  U4. 
arupport  of  throwing  a  hemiapherie  "cordoti 
sanltatM~  aronnd  the  new  and  "iUegal" 
regimiea. 

The  Venezuelan  Government  la  already  fv 
along  the  aeoond  road.  The  standing  policy 
of  President  Romulo  Betancourt  U  strongly 
to  condemn  military  seizures  of  power  and 
automatically  to  withdraw  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition. But  at  this  point  the  confused 
picture  tranamltted  here  from  Washington 
to  that  the  United  SUtes  to  attempting  «o 
■tagger  down  both  rowto  at  once. 

On  ooe  side.  VatMsoelans  hear  a  8tat«  De- 
partment spokeaman  declare  that  the  United 
Statca  to  "Inclined"  to  support  the  Venesu«- 
lan-Coeta  Rlcan  call  for  a  hemispheric 
foreign  ministers  meeting  over  the  Illegal 
military  takeovers.  They  see  the  United 
States  suspend  dlpIon\atlc  relations  and  heor 
Oacretary  of  State  Rusk  announce  with- 
drawal of  United  States  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid  missions  from  the  Dominican  R«- 
pubUc  and  Honduraa. 

But  on  tha  othar  aide  they  read  excerpls 
of  what  amounts  to  a  policy  statement  t^ 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Edwin  Martin 
in  Sunday's  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Un- 
plylng  that  military  coups  are  not  always  a 
bad  thtag  in  Latin  America  and  citing  the 
eventual  democratic  outcome  of  mllltaity 
takeovers  last  year  In  Argentina  and  Peru  a|a 
examples. 

In  the  eyes  of  President  Betancourt  op 
third  way  exists  for  the  United  States.  His 
inflexible  position  to  dictated  by  far  moiie 
than  an  atwtract  devotion  to  democratic 
processes. 

Mr.  Betancourt  hlmseU  to  deeply  engaged 
In  a  deadly  struggle  against  both  Communtot 
terrorism  and  a  restive  military  for  the  sur- 
vival of  civilian  democracy  In  thte  oll-rlch 
country  on  the  Caribbean  rim  of  Sout^ 
America. 

Whatever  the  public  deniato,  offlclato  bene 
live  with  the  fear  that  the  Venezuelan  mili- 
tary will  use  the  same  antl-Communtot  excuse 
as  the  Dominican  and  Honduran  military 
to  veto  the  national  elections  due  here  Do- 
cember  1  and  in  the  name  of  law  and  ord^ 
prevent  a  civilian  successor  to  Mr.  Betanr- 
court  from  being  Installed. 

Thto  fear  comes  out  in  an  unbending  de- 
termination that  the  United  States  should 
Join  In  making  an  example  of  the  two  new 
zollltary  governments.  At  times  offlclato 
■how  more  emotion  than  logic  In  expounding 
their  vtows.  They  are  not  at  all  sure  a  for- 
eign ministers  meeting  would  Insure  a  peaoei- 
ful  transition  back  to  civilian  constitutional 
government  or  bow  it  would  control  the 
havoc  bound  to  result  in  the  countries  lso»- 
lated  by  hemtopherlc  economic  and  diplo- 
matic sanctions.  i 

8X1   PEOVTDINO  INCIirnVK 

They  will  sit  and  listen  quietly  to  thjB 
argument  that  limited  U.S.  diplomatic 
recognition  and  economic  aid  to  mili- 
tary governments  once  they  clearly  hold 
power— can  be  a  powerful  weapon  for  ot>- 
talning  definite  commitments  on  new  eleo- 
tlons  and  restoration  of  constitutional  gov<- 
ernments.  T^ey  are  even  willing  to  admtt 
that  thto  XJS.  policy  of  democratic  pronj- 
ises  paid  dividends  thto  year  in  Argeq- 
tlna  and  Peru,  where  the  military  establlahi- 
ments  handed  over  power  to  the  newly 
elected  authorities. 

But  In  the  end  the  Venezuelan  argiimenit 
always  comas  back  to  a  simple  black-and- 
white  issue:  the  United  States  must  draw 
a  line  here  and  now  to  deter  future  mlllr 
tary  coups  d'etat  In  Latin  America.  Thejr 
say  that  without  firm  and  unyielding  op- 
position to  new  regimes — whatever  the  coni- 
sequences  tn  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Honduras — the   military   establishments  all 


over  tbs  aouthsm  continent  will  have  an 
Incentive  to  follow  ault. 

ASSXTMX    VA     POWn 

"Hm  Important  Ingredient  In  tbto  argu- 
ment to  an  unconscious  ■— nmption  that  the 
United  States  has  the  power  to  males  and 
break  governments  In  the  hemtophere.  Few 
Venezuelan  offlclato  seem  to  have  thought 
through  how  the  use  of  thto  power  in  con- 
cert with  the  smaller  countries  of  the  hemi- 
sphere against  undemocratic  governments 
would  fit  into  that  moet  sacred  of  all  inter- 
American  principles — nonintervention. 

Kven  the  least  suggestion  here  that  the 
United  States  might  in  fact  have  to  inter- 
vene in  VenesueU  to  preserve  th»  Betan- 
court government  against  the  military 
causes  a  storm  of  indignation  from  all  sides. 
Offlclato  uniformly  maintain  that  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Venezuelan  njilltary  are  dedicated 
to  maintaining  democracy  and  have  rep)eat- 
edly  proved  their  loyalty  to  the  civilian  gov- 
ernment. 

No  evidence  other  than  a  flood  or  rumors 
currently  extots  to  dtoprove  this  contention. 
Nevertheless,  responsible  observers  still  do 
not  rule  out  the  possibility  that  within  the 
next  2  months  Venezuela  may  be  a  key 
country  where  the  United  States  will  once 
more  be  called  upon  to  make  an  example 
for  Latin  America. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  other 
day  I  put  into  the  Rcco&ii  an  article  and 
a  personal  letter  which  I  received  from 
the  deposed  President  of  Guatemala,  who 
was  a  victim,  in  the  recent  past,  of  a 
military  coup  in  Guatemala.  We  need 
to  refer  to  it  frequently,  because  in  both 
the  letter  that  he  wrote  to  the  New  York 
Times,  which  I  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Rsco&i),  and  in  the  much  longer 
personal  letter  which  he  wrote  to  me, 
which  I  also  inserted  in  the  Congrcs- 
sioNAi.  RfiCOKD,  he  points  out  that  the 
prcHi^aganda  of  the  militarists,  and  the 
argument  that  they  used  with  which  to 
fool  the  pe<H>le.  and  the  alibi  that  they 
present — and  I  have  heard  it  in  the  halls 
of  Congress  in  recent  days — is  that  the 
coup  was  necessary  because  the  deposed 
President  was  soft  on  communism.  If 
there  was  any  elected  President  who  was 
not  soft  on  communism,  it  was  President 
Ydigoras-  Yet  the  excuse  was  used  even 
in  his  case. 

To  the  military  mind,  of  course,  any 
democratic  proposal  is  interpreted  as  be- 
ing soft  on  communism.  Democratic 
Presidents  are  for  land  reform  in  Latin 
America.  That  is  being  soft  on  commu- 
nism in  the  eyes  of  the  military  juntas. 
Tax  reform  is  being  soft  on  communism 
in  the  minds  of  the  military  in  Latin 
America.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the 
military  are  usually  of  the  class  of  the 
oUgarchs.  Let  us  not  forget  that  in  most 
instances  the  high  officers  of  the  Latin 
American  military  come  from  the  fami- 
lies of  the  oligarchs.  It  is  a  matter  of 
caste.  It  is  a  matter  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic prestige.  The  undeniable  fact  Is 
that  the  Latin  American  military  caste 
system  has  continued  to  foist  upon  the 
mass  of  the  Latin  American  people  terri- 
ble economic  restrictions  and  exploita- 
tions which  have  led  to  the  poverty, 
disease,  and  degradation  that  charac- 
terize so  many  million  people  living  in 
Latin  America. 

The  United  States  must  stop  support- 
ing it.  The  United  States  must  make 
perfectly  clear  that  it  is  not  going  to 
support  the  military   caste  system  of 


Latin  Ameilca.  The  military  caste  sys- 
tem offers  no  hope  for  economic  freedom 
in  Latin  America.  If  we  continue  to 
support  the  military  caste  system  of 
Latin  America,  we  will  continue  to  Im- 
pose on  the  mass  of  Latin  American 
people  deprivation,  feudalism,  and  eco- 
nomic exploitation.  To  overcome  that 
we  made  a  great  show  to  the  world  that 
we  were  offering  Latin  America  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  program. 

Before  I  conclude  these  remarks,  I 
wish  to  point  out  what  the  conmiitments 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
were  at  the  time.  I  stand  squarely  be- 
hind those  commitments.  I  am  only 
asking  the  State  Department  to  stand 
by  them.  The  weaseling  that  has  been 
coming  out  of  -he  State  Department  in 
the  past  96  to  120  hours  cannot  be 
squared  with  the  promises  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  support  donocratic  regimes  in 
Latin  America. 

I  now  invite  the  attention  of  Senators 
to  an  editorial  entitled  "Recommended 
Reading,"  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  October  8.  1963.  I  do  not  want 
to  cause  any  heart  attacks  in  the  edi- 
torial rooms  of  the  Washington  Post,  but 
I  wish  to  commend  the  editors  of  the 
Post.  The  Washington  Post  has  been 
doing  a  grand  job,  in  keeping  with  the 
highest  responsibilities  of  free  journal- 
ism in  this  country,  in  the  articles  and 
editorials  It  has  been  publishing  on  the 
entire  Latin  American  situation.  I  rec- 
ommend the  high  level  of  journalism  of 
the  Washington  Post  on  this  subject  to 
American  journalism  generally.  If  the 
press  will  only  live  up  to  its  educational 
responsibilities  that  go  along  with  the 
guarantee  of  a  free  press,  public  opinion 
will  be  much  more  enlightened  than  it 
is  in  regard  to  the  facts  about  UJ5.  for- 
eign policy  in  Latin  America. 

The  editorial  begins: 

Asstetant  Secretary  Martin's  animadver- 
sions alxnit  the  difflcultles  of  democratic 
governments  in  Latin  America,  on  the  nobU- 
Ity  of  some  of  the  military  regimes  that  have 
had  to  liquidate  them  and  on  the  inability 
of  the  United  States  to  do  anything  about 
it — In  any  case — are  not  likely  to  prevent 
nKX-e  military  coups.  They  are  more  likely 
to  encourage  them. 

Those  who  speak  for  thto  country  ought 
to  be  staying  that  we  will  not  deal  with 
unconstitutional  regimes,  that  we  prefer  even 
inefficient  elected  governments  to  the  most 
competent  military  government.  It  to  one  of 
the  weaknesses  of  elective  systems  that  they 
occasionally  torn  up  an  administration  that 
to  riddled  with  nepotism,  reeking  with  privi- 
lege, saddled  with  graft  and  crippled  by  sheer 
Incompetence.  When  that  happens,  the  citi- 
zens ought  to  turn  to  the  constitutional 
means  of  providing  a  legal  alternative  at  the 
flrst  opportunity.  They  ought  not  turn  to 
a  military  regime  for  an  instant  remedy. 

The  editorial  continues: 

There  to  a  great  deal  of  truth  about  Latin 
America's  past  in  Secretary  Martin's  remarlu. 
But  thto  admintotration  was  going  to  change 
the  bad  old  past  of  military  dictatorships. 
It  was  not  to  t>e  an  admintotration  that 
looked  with  complacency  and  resignation  on 
military  coups. 

Before  the  election,  Mr.  Kennedy  said  that 
thto  country  should  "strengthen  the  catise  of 
freedom  throughout  all  Latin  America";  that 
we  should  not  aUow  Latin  America  to  be 
"unsure  of  our  stand  on  native  dictators  as 
well  as  Communtot  dictators." 
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Mr.  President,  I  wonder  how  the  people 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  react  to  the 
words  of  the  President  at  this  hour.  I 
wonder  what  the  people  of  Honduras  and 
Guatemala  Uiink  about  the  words  of  the 
President  at  this  hour,  with  respect  to 
what  has  happened  to  them  vmder  a 
military  coup.  I  wonder  If  they  are  not 
asking  the  question — and  rightly — 
whether  we  Intend  to  deliver  on  the 
President's  words  that  we  should  not 
allow  Latin  America  to  be  "unsure  of  our 
stand  on  native  dictators  as  well  as  Com- 
munist dictators";  or  his  words,  as  the 
Post  editorial  continues : 

That  we  ought  to  "make  the  American 
Revolution  the  chief  Import  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica": that  our  policy  in  Latin  America  should 
"precede  events  and  not  follow  them";  that 
the  EUenhower  admintotration  "lacked  the 
leadership  and  the  vigor  to  act";  that  "we 
ought  to  eliminate  all  despotism  In  Latin 
America";  that  we  have  let  Latin  Americans 
think  we  are  "more  interested  in  stable  re- 
gimes than  free  governments." 

I  cannot  weigh  the  recent  remarks  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Latin 
American  Affairs,  Mr.  Martin,  and  reach 
any  other  conclusion  than  that  he  is  say- 
ing, in  effect,  that  we  are  more  interested 
tn  stable  regimes  than  in  free  govern- 
ment. Of  course,  I  do  not  believe  his 
policy  will  even  result  in  stable  regimes 
for  long. 

When  Assistant  Secretary  Martin  talks 
about  "good"  military  juntas  and  "bad" 
military  juntas,  I  repeat  what  I  said 
earlier  this  afternoon:  There  are  no 
"good"  military  juntas,  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  beast.  It  is  a  beast  that  devours 
freedom.  It  is  a  beast  that  pounces  up- 
on a  democratic  government  and  de- 
stroys it. 

Stability  cannot  possibly  be  estab- 
lished unless  one  wants  to  say  that  there 
is  a  stable  democratic  government  after 
it  has  been  devoured  and  put  inside  the 
military  Jimta. 

The  impression  that  the  State  De- 
partment has  left  with  me,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin 
American  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  has  left  with 
swne  other  Senators  with  whom  I  have 
talked  today,  who  listened  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions this  morning,  and  who  Ustened  to 
the  Martin  briefing  the  other  day  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  is 
that  the  Department  is  playing  with  the 
idea  that  it  is  more  interested  in  mili- 
tary junta  regimes  and  their  front-men 
civilian  stooges  in  Latin  America  than 
in  free  government. 

The  editorial  continues  with  the  words 
of  the  President: 

More  interested  in  fighting  against  com- 
munism than  in  fighting  for  freedom. 

It  is  interesting,  when  we  talk  with 
American  military  personnel  who  give  us 
briefings,  to  observe  how  the  Cwnmunist 
bugaboo  has  taken  over  their  thinking, 
and  how  so  many  of  them,  apparently, 
are  perfectly  willing  to  follow  In  sup- 
port of  military  dictatorship  at  the  cost 
of  freedom,  because  they  have  victimized 
themselves  with  the  propaganda  that  if 
military  Juntas  are  not  supported,  the 
countries  will  go  Communist. 


The  Washington  Post  editorial  con- 
cludes : 

The  President  made  some  good  speeches 
about  Latin  American  affairs,  during  the 
campaign.  Assistant  Secretary  Martin 
ought  to  read  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  it.  It  is 
sorely  needed  in  the  Department  of  State 
in  these  critical  hours. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "Latin  PoUcy 
Defense  Brings  Added  Discord,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  October 
8,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Latin  Pouct  Detense  Brings  Added 
Discord 

(By  Murrey  Marder) 

The  Kennedy  administration's  efforts  to 
justify  its  Latin  American  policy  In  the  face 
of  a  series  of  military  coups  took  on  added 
dimension   yesterday — and   discord. 

A  high-ranking  official  said  that  the  large 
number  of  fledgling  democracies  that  have 
developed  in  Latin  America  in  the  last  few 
years  have  meant  there  are  more  vulnerable 
governments  in  office. 

With  these  young  democracies  attempting 
social  and  economic  reforms,  he  said,  ten- 
sions have  been  intensified,  and  the  old  order 
to  fighting  to  retain  its  prerogatives. 

The  official  said  In  a  background  discus- 
sion of  foreign  policy  that,  in  a  comparative 
sense,  the  kind  of  military  coups  that  have 
taken  place  In  the  last  2  years  represent 
progress. 

The  progress,  he  said,  to  refiected  by  the 
fact  that  in  recent  military  takeovers,  the 
Latin  military  regimes  have  been  more  civi- 
lized than  their  predecessors.  Instead  of  old- 
style  dictatorial  methods,  the  official  said,  the 
new  regimes  recognize  a  responsibility  to  the 
people  and  a  necessity  to  return  to  consti- 
tutional government. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  United  States 
favors  or  condones  military  coupe,  the  official 
emphasized.  But  he  said  the  changing  pat- 
tern, nevertheless,  represents  a  gain  during  a 
transition  stage  of  pain,  difficulty  and  tur- 
moil in  altering  historic  Frntterns. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  baclcground  con- 
ference the  official  could  not  be  identified. 
But  the  views  were  an  amplification  of  the 
policy  expressed  in  public  on  Sunday  by  Ed- 
win M.  Martin,  Asstotant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Inter-American  Affairs.  In  discussing 
military  coups,  Martin  said  that  some  have 
produced  beneficial  results,  in  Argentina, 
Peru,  and  elsewhere;  he  said  democracy  can- 
not be  imposed  by  "fiat." 

ALLIANCE  trWDERCUT 

Senator  Watke  Morse,  Democrat,  of  Ore- 
gon, yesterday  criticized  Martin's  argument 
and  rationale,  charging  that  it  undercuts 
and  destroys  the  entire  premise  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress. 

Martin  has  done  Just  what  he  denied  do- 
ing, delivered  an  apology  for  military  coups 
and  strong-man  rule  in  Latin  America, 
charged  Morse,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  on 
Latin  America. 

The  Martin  policy,  said  Morse,  would  be  a 
throwback  to  1957  policy  "when  U.S.  support 
of  Fascist  governments  caused  milUons  of 
Latin  Americans  to  look  to  Fidel  Castro  in- 
stead of  to  the  United  States  for  deliverance 
from  poverty  and  violent  repression." 

resttlts  far  raoM  in 

Morse  said  that  even  in  the  best  of  cases 

cited  by  Martin — ^Peru  and   Argentina — the 

results  are  far  from  in.     Morse  said  that  in 

Guatemala,  which  Martin  mentioned,  there 


does  not  even  appear  to  be  any  election  In 
sight,  nor,  similarly,  does  there  appear  to  be 
any  return  to  constitutional  processes  in 
sight  in  Ecuador. 

Even  so,  these  are  the  exceptions,  said 
Morse,  and  Mr.  Martin  does  not  mention  the 
general  rule  that  the  more  cc«nmon  result 
to  that  the  longer  military  regimes  stay  in 
power,  the  more  rigid  and  more  cynical  they 
become. 

"We  should  have  it  clearly  understood 
from  the  officials  in  charge  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can affairs,"  said  Morse,  "that  the  military 
faction  that  seizes  power  in  Latin  America 
to,  in  the  same  stroke,  tjiiring  its  country 
out  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  so  far  as 
U.S.  economic  and  military  aid  are  con- 
cerned." 

SEES    SMOKESCREEN 

All  XJS.  aid  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  Honduras  has  been  suspended,  and  the 
aid  missions  recalled.  But  Morse  said  yes- 
terday, "One  can  only  assxime  that  Mr.  Mar- 
tin has  laid  down  the  typical  diplomatic 
smokescreen  of  shoulder -sh nigging  prelimi- 
nary to  recognition  and  aid  to  the  new  dic- 
tatorships of  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Honduras." 

But  Informed  sources  last  night  said  that 
officlato  of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment are  xirglng  the  admintotration  to 
make  a  very  tough  stand  on  withholding 
aid  to  the  two  countries,  as  a  warning  to 
others. 

There  have  been  claims  in  both  the  Do- 
minican Republic  and  Honduras  that  a 
dominant  reason  for  the  military  coups 
there  was  what  has  been  called  a  dangerous 
softness  of  the  constitutional  regimes  on 
communtom.  But  American  official  sources 
said  that  In  neither  case  was  that  the  true 
major  reason  for  the  coupe,  which  also  in- 
volved mixtures  of  military,  polltieal,  and 
economic  opposition  and  desire  to  maintain 
threatened  positions  of  privUege. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
a  fascinating  article.  I  had  something 
to  say  about  it  in  my  discussions  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  this  morning  in 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
On  Monday,  I  made  a  highly  critical 
speech  dealing  with  Assistant  Secretary 
Martin's  article  that  wsis  published  in 
the  Simday  Washington  I*ost  and  the 
Sunday  New  York  Times.  It  was  a  most 
unfortunate  article.  It  has  performed 
a  great  disservice  to  our  country.  It  has 
created  much  confusion  and  misunder- 
standing throughout  Latin  America. 

The  article,  tiie  repercussions  of  which 
are  reflected  in  the  story  published  this 
siftemoon  in  the  Washington  Star, 
came  from  a  corresr>ondent  in  Vene- 
zuela who  reported  on  the  perplexity  and 
the  confusion  tiiat  exist  there  today  be- 
cause of  doubt  as  to  what  America's 
policy  really  is  in  regard  to  military 
juntas.  As  I  told  the  Secretary  of  State 
this  morning,  the  Martin  article  oould 
not  p>ossibly  produce  anything  except 
confusion  and  misunderstanding. 

This  article  is  supplemented  today  by 
an  article  which  I  believe  does  great  dis- 
service to  the  foreign  pKDlicy  of  the  United 
States.  The  latter  article  also  emanates 
from  the  State  Department.  It  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  consider  the  implica- 
tions of  the  article,  for  this  is  the  first 
statement  to  come  from  the  State  I>e- 
partment,  following  my  criticism  of 
U.S.  policies  in  regard  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Honduras,  and  also  in  re- 
gard to  the  general  problem,  throughout 
all  of  Latin  America,  raised  by  the  coups 
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in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  in  Hon- 
duras. 

This  article  is  by  Murrey  Marder,  one 
of  our  most  able  reporters : 

The  Kennedy  administration '«  efforta  to 
Justify  lU  Latin  American  policy  in  the  face 
of  a  aerlea  of  military  coupe  took  on  added 
dlmenalona  yesterday — and  discord. 

A  high-ranking  official  said  that  the  large 
number  of  fledgling  democracies  that  have 
developed  In  Uitln  America  In  the  last  few 
years  have  meant  there  are  more  vulner- 
able governments  In  office. 

In  that  anonymous  statement,  the 
high-ranking  ofBcial  proceeded  to  cover 
some  of  the  points  I  raised  in  my  speech 
in  the  Senate  in  criticism  of  the  policies 
of  the  State  Department  in  regard  to 
Latin  America. 

This  morning  I  said  to  the  Secretary 
of  State.  "What  is  the  matter?    Why  do 
you  not  attach  the  name  to  this  'high- 
ranlcing'  State  Department  spokesman? 
If  it  is  you,  the  Secretary,  say  so.    If  it  is  , 
the  Director  of  Aid,  Mr.  Bell,  who  at-  j 
tended  the  hearings  this  morning,  say 
so.   If  it  is  the  Under  Secretary,  Mr.  Ball, 
tell  the  American  people  who  the  'high- 
ranking'  official  spokesman  is.     If  it  is  i 
the   Assistant  Secretary   of   State,   Mr. 
Martin" — who  I  suspect  is  the  official 
involved,  although  I  do  not  know  that —  j 
"use  his  name."  I 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  going  to  I 
strengthen  the  lines  of  relationships  be- 
tween the  State  Department  and  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
with  such  anonymous  attacks.  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  make 
that  criticism  again  to  the  Secretary 
of  State.  I  want  him  to  know  that  I  can 
take  anything  he  or  anyone  else  in  his 
Department  dishes  out.  However,  when, 
the  State  Department  purports  to  make 
an  answer  to  criticisms  made  by  me, 
when  speaking  as  Chairman  of  the  SuT}- 
ccmunittee  on  Latin  American  Affairs, 
the  American  people  need  to  know  the' 
source  of  the  answer. 

I  say  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that, 
under  our  system  of  checks  and  balances,  j 
Congress  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
place  responsibility  on  the  individual  on 
whoee  shoulders  it  belongs. 

Let  me  say  to  the  journalists  of  Amer- 
ica that  this  is  a  very  interesting  exam- 
ple of  managed  news;  it  is  not  an  exam^ 
pie  of  the  exercise  of  freedom  of  the 
press.    It  is  the  kind  of  news  release  | 
tactic  that  we  would  expect  in  a  non-! 
democratic  society,  but  not  in  a  demo-^ 
cratic  society.    Any  time  anyone  in  the 
State  Department  wishes  to  criticize  me 
or  any  other  Senator,  he  should  come| 
out  into  the  open  and  should  identify  the 
criticism  with  his  name.  i 

But  the  article  goes  on,  as  follows: 

The  official  said  in  a  background  discus-' 
slon  of  foreign  policy  that.  In  a  comparative 
sense,  the  kind  of  military  coups  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  last  2  years  represent 
progress.  I 

Imagine  that.  Mr.  President.  Here  we' 
find  that  an  official  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  in  the  face  of  the  posi- 
tion we  have  taken  in  the  Alliance  fori 
Progress,  and  in  the  face  of  the  prom-' 
ises  the  President  of  the  United  States 
made,  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  in  1960.  to  support  constitu- 
tional systems,  not  military  dictatorships.) 


had  the  audacity  to  say  that  the  kind  of 
military  coups  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  last  2  years  represent  progress. 

Instead,  they  represent  retrogression. 
Military  coups  represent  a  beastly,  de- 
vouring attack  on  the  organs  of  de- 
mocracy. 
I  read  further  from  the  article: 
The  progress,  he  said.  Is  reflected  by  the 
fact  that  in  recent  military  takeovers,  the 
Latin  military  regimes  have  been  more  civi- 
lized than  their  predecessors.  Instead  of 
old-style  dictatorial  methods,  the  official  said, 
the  new  regimes  recognize  a  responsibility  to 
the  people  and  a  necessity  to  return  to  con- 
stitutional government. 

But,  Mr.  President,  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  Constitutions,  under  the 
coups?  What  has  happened  to  the  Pres- 
idents, under  the  coups?  What  has  hap- 
pened to  the  congresses,  under  the 
coups?  They  have  been  destroyed. 
Their  power  has  been  destroyed,  and 
the  congresses  have  been  ended.  The 
Presidents  and  all  the  other  executive 
officers  have  been  thrown  out,  and  those 
in  charge  of  the  coups  have  announced 
that  the  Constitutions  are  no  more. 

In  the  case  of  Guatemala,  we  hardly 
drew  a  deep  breath  before  we  decided  to 
keep  the  aid  going  to  the  junta  that  over- 
threw President  Ydigoras.  All  Indica- 
tions are  that  conditions  in  Guatemala 
are  deteriorating.  It  was  in  March,  in 
the  case  of  Guatemala,  that  we  should 
have  slammed  shut  the  door  on  military 
juntas.  Our  failure  to  do  so  was  prob- 
ably an  encouragement  to  the  conspira- 
tors in  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Honduras. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  have  listened  with 
much  interest  to  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon,  and 
I  wish  to  commend  him  for  the  leader- 
ship he  has  given,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Latin -American  Af- 
fairs, in  connection  with  matters  relating 
to  American  foreign  policy  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  knows  that  I  share  his  misgiv- 
ings about  the  military  coups  d'etat  that 
have  occurred  in  recent  months  in  Latin 
America. 

I  believe  there  are  ways  in  which  we 
can  modify  the  foreign-aid  program  so 
as  to  put  the  military  forces  of  Latin 
America  on  notice  that  penalties  attach 
as  a  matter  of  law  when  military  power 
is  abused  and  constitutional  govern- 
ments are  deposed. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  one  such  amendment  under  consid- 
eration. I  wish  him  to  know  that  In  his 
effort  to  secure  the  adoption  of  that 
amendment  he  will  have  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho. 
I  commend  him  for  his  work  and  for  the 
splendid  speech  that  he  is  making  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  very  much.  I  wish  the  Rec- 
ord to  show,  and  I  desire  to  have  the 
people  of  Idaho  and  the  Nation  know, 
that  for  several  years  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  been  one  of  the  most  effective 


leaders  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations in  a  serious  attempt  that  has 
been  made  to  do  exactly  what  he  has 
pointed  out.  He  stood  for  the  military 
aid  that  is  necessary  actually  to  main- 
tain internal  security  and  avoid  a  Com- 
munist coup.  But  he  has  also  stood  for 
placing  limits  on  the  amount  of  such  aid 
because  of  the  danger  of  building  up  an 
all-out-of-proportion  military  strength 
not  needed  to  meet  a  threat  of  a  Commu- 
nist take-over,  but  used  so  frequently  as 
weapons  for  the  staging  of  military 
coups.  He  has  also  been  one  of  the 
leaders  in  trying  to  place  the  type  of 
restrictions  he  is  talking  about  now  on 
the  granting  of  military  aid. 

We  must  do  it  also  with  respect  to 
economic  aid.  The  military  leaders  must 
understand  that  both  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  are  at  an  end  if  they  are  fol- 
lowed by  devouring  attacks  upon  the  or- 
ganizations of  constitutionalism  in  Latin 
America.  In  my  judgment,  such  prog- 
ress as  we  have  made — and  we  have  made 
some — is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
statesmanship  of  the  Senator  from  Ida- 
ho. As  his  colleague  on  the  committee,  I 
thank  him  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
for  the  great  assistance  he  has  been  to 
me. 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  going 
back  to  the  article  of  Mr.  Marder,  he 
said: 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  United  States 
favors  or  condones  military  coups. 

Of  course  not.  That  is  what  we  would 
call  very  good  footwork  on  the  part  of 
the  'high  spokesman"  for  the  State  De- 
partment, whoever  he  may  be.  He  puts 
a  little  tiptoe  dancing  into  his  act  as  a 
change  of  pace.  He  said  that  it  does 
not  mean  that  the  United  States  favors 
or  condones  military  coups.  However, 
he  had  just  finished  pointing  out  that 
there  are  good  coups  and  bad  coups.  I 
do  not  know  what  worse  nonsense  a 
spokesman  for  the  State  Department 
could  engage  in.    He  said: 

The  changing  pattern,  nevertheless,  repre- 
sents a  gain  during  a  transition  stage  of 
pain,  difficulty,  and  turmoil  in  altering  his- 
toric patterns. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Senators 
listen  as  the  article  continues,  attribut- 
ing the  statements  to  this  high  State 
Department  sixjkesman: 

Under  the  rules  of  the  background  confer- 
ence the  official  could  not  be  Identified. 

I  ask  the  American  people,  "How  much 
stock  should  you  take  In  such  an  anony- 
mous statement?"  The  Department's 
tactic  In  conducting  this  kind  of  inter- 
view was  the  tactic  of  propaganda.  It 
placed  every  word  he  had  to  say  under 
suspicion. 

That  Is  not  the  way  Information 
should  be  given  to  a  free  people.  That 
kind  of  press  Interview  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  a  free  press  in  our  country. 
The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
know  who  he  is.  They  are  entitled  to 
make  clear  to  him  that  no  matter  who 
he  Is  or  what  position  he  occupies,  he  Is 
a  servant  of  the  American  people  and 
not  their  master,  nor  does  he  have  the 
right  to  prostitute  his  position  in  the 
manner  that  he  did  In  that  kind  of  Inter- 
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view;  for  this  Is  Illegitimacy  as  far  as  In- 
formation service  is  concerned.  He 
ought  to  come  clean  and  admit  that  the 
State  Department  officials  are  disturbed, 
as  I  happen  to  know  they  aie.  about  some 
of  the  criticisms  they  have  been  receiv- 
ing from  a  half  dozen  or  more  TJJ3.  Sen- 
ators in  the  last  few  days.  They  are 
not  going  to  answer  us  successfully  with 
that  kind  of  prostituted  Journalism. 

So  I  said  to  the  Ambassador  and  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  both 
by  the  name  of  Martin.  "I  think  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  the  people  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  must  learn  that  so 
long  as  that  military  coup  is  in  power" — 
and  It  Is  still  in  power  behind  a  facade  of 
three  so-called  civilian  councllmen  out 
in  front  who  have  no  more  power  than 
the  military  gives  them — "and  so  long  as 
the  constitutional  system  remains  sub- 
jugated, they  will  get  no  assistance  from 
the  United  States." 

The  point  was  raised.  "But  that  might 
play  into  the  hands  of  the  Communists." 

So  far  as  the  people  are  concerned.  It 
does  not  make  any  difference  whether 
they  live  under  a  Fascist  regime  or  a 
Communist  regime  so  far  as  individual 
rights  are  concerned.  A  police  state  is  a 
police  state  whether  it  is  Communist  or 
Fascist.  If  we  were  to  add  up  the  brutali- 
ties and  cruelties  of  the  police  states  of 
communism  and  the  police  states  of 
Fascism.  It  would  be  difficult  to  draw  any 
line  of  demarcation  between  them  so  far 
as  human  suffering  and  loss  of  human 
rights  are  concerned. 

The  article  continues : 

But  the  views  were  an  amplication  of  the 
policy  expressed  In  public  on  Sunday  by  Ed- 
win M.  Martin.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Inter-American  Affairs.  In  discussing 
milltfiry  coupe — 

That  is  some  basis  for  my  suspicion 
that  probably  the  "high  spokesman"  In 
discussing  military  coups  was  Martin 
himself.  Referring  to  the  article  of  last 
weekend,  the  author  indicated  that  Mar- 
tin said  "Some  have  produced  beneficial 
results,  in  Argentina,  Peru,  and  else- 
where; and  he  said  "democracy  cannot 
be  imposed  by  fiat." 

1  also  wish  to  advise  Mr.  Martin  that 
democracy  cannot  be  developed  either  by 
recognizing  military  coups  or  military 
takeovers  and  then  supporting  them  with 
American  money. 

When  we  had  the  briefing  by  Martin 
and  Martin  the  other  day  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I  put 
to  them  the  proposal  that  in  these  cir- 
cumstances I  believe  we  have  reached  the 
point  at  which  we  must  serve  notice  on 
all  the  rest  of  the  military  throughout 
Latin  America  that  if  they  stage  a  mili- 
tary coup,  they  will  cut  themselves  off 
from  the  United  States  in  respect  to  any 
form  of  relationship  with  the  United 
States — military,  economic,  and  diplo- 
matic. 

I  do  not  "buy"  the  military  tOlbi.  "if 
we  do  not  support  these  military  take- 
overs, the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Honduras  may  go  Communist."  We 
have  Batista's  legacy  to  remind  us  of 
that  fallacy. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic  the  people 
did  not  know  freedom  for  31  years  until 
Bosch  was  elected.     No  one  questions 


the  fact  that  there  had  been  a  perfectly 
proper  election. 

In  Honduras  there  was  a  democrat- 
ically elected  President,  a  man  about 
whom  I  formed  a  favorable  impression 
when  I  was  one  of  the  congressional 
aids  who  accompanied  the  President  to 
the  conference  at  Costa  Rica  earlier  this 
year.  I  saw  President  Morales  in  action. 
I  talked  to  him,  and  had  an  opportunity 
to  observe  him  or  to  "size  him  up,"  as 
we  say. 

The  impression  was  created  with  me 
that  he  was  a  constitutionalist,  that  he 
was  a  civilian  leader,  that  he  believed  in 
democratic  processes,  that  he  was  carry- 
ing out  the  duties  of  an  executive.  He, 
too,  as  President,  supported  the  position 
taken  by  the  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
who  was  admitted  to  be  far  out  in  the 
lead,  that  the  military  should  be  brought 
imder  civilian  control.  We  have  let  him 
down.  When  we  let  him  down,  we  let 
down  all  freedom  In  Latin  America  and 
Increased  the  danger  of  more  military 
coups  with  more  eventual  Communist 
takeovers,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning  of 
this  speech.   That  is  regrettable. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  State  De- 
partment will  clarify  its  position  on  this 
matter.  I  said  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
this  morning,  "It  is  not  enough  to  an- 
swer that  you  have  cut  off  military  aid 
and  economic  aid." 

We  have  a  rather  extensive  Pe«ice 
Corps  operation  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. Members  of  the  Peace  Corps  are 
probably  closer  to  the  Dominican 
people  than  any  other  mission  we  have. 
This  is  not  something  to  be  done  with- 
out suffering,  hardships,  and  heartaches. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  the  people  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  also  to  understand 
that  the  price  of  freedom  comes  high — 
but  It  Is  worth  It. 

I  said  to  the  Secretary,  "I  think  you 
should  bring  back  the  Peace  Corps." 
That  perhaps  would  dramatize  to  the 
common  pe<H>le  more  than  anything  else 
that  we  mean  business  when  we  say  we 
are  not  going  to  support  a  country  so 
long  as  a  military  Junta  is  In  direct  or 
indirect  control. 

Yesterday  I  spent  as  much  time  as  I 
could,  prior  to  being  called  to  the  floor 
to  handle  the  vocational  education  bill, 
with  the  man  who  would  be  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States  If  President  Bosch 
were  still  In  power  In  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Ambassador  del  Rosario. 
When  I  was  called  to  the  Chamber,  I  left 
him  with  my  administrative  eisslstant 
and  with  my  legislative  assistant.  They 
conferred  with  him  for  2  hours  or  more. 
With  his  complete  approval,  that  con- 
ference was  taken  down  In  shorthand. 
It  is  being  transcribed.  It  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  him  for  any  editing  for  ac- 
curacy he  wishes  to  make,  "nien,  as  I 
made  clear  to  the  Secretary  of  State  this 
morning,  I  shall  be  glad  to  discuss  the 
contents  of  the  transcript  with  him. 

Because  he  may  very  well  speak  on 
the  subject  later,  another  Senator  also 
had  a  conference  with  this  Ambassador. 
He  agreed  with  me  this  morning  when  I 
said  to  the  Secretary  of  State:  "Mr.  Sec- 
retary, if  only  10  percent  of  what  Am- 
bassador del  Rosario  told  us  was  factual, 
we  cannot  justify  American  foreign  pol- 
icy in  the  Dominican  Republic." 


Some  days  ago  I  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  a  memorandum  dealing 
with  allegatioans  that  I  considered  in- 
volved gross  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
American  business  interests  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  That  was  before  I 
had  Uie  conference  witli  the  legitimate 
E)omlnIcan  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States. 

The  Secretary  of  State  assured  me  this 
morning  that  the  letter  I  sent  contain- 
ing a  long  list  of  requests  for  informa- 
tion would  be  responded  to  as  rapidly 
as  the  information  I  asked  for  could 
be  gathered,  but  that  the  Department 
would  not  wait  untfl  It  got  all  the  infor- 
mation. They  would  give  it  to  me  on 
the  Installment  plan,  which  I  appreciate 
very  much. 

There  can  be  no  mlsimderstandlng  of 
my  position  with  respect  to  my  appraisal 
of  tlie  Secretary  of  State.  I  believe  that 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Rusk,  Is 
one  of  the  most  dedicated  public  servants 
with  whom  I  have  ever  worked  in  my 
many  years  in  the  Senate.  He  has  an 
extremely  difficult  assignment.  He  can- 
not possibly  be  aware  at  all  times  of  all 
the  details  and  all  the  phases  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy.  He  must  delegate 
responsibility.  He  has  to  rely  upon  his 
subordinates.  He  has  been  Involved  in 
recent  weeks  in  European  and  Russian 
matters. 

I  do  not  want  to  have  anything  in  my 
two  SF>eeches  today  indicate  any  lack  of 
confidence  on  my  part  in  Secretary  Rusk 
or  any  criticism  of  Secretary  Rusk  as 
Secretary.  I  am  critical  of  what  has 
been  coming  out  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. I  only  seek  to  have  the  Secretary 
take  cognizance  of  it.  evaluate  it,  and 
announce  what  his  policy  will  be.  I  hope 
it  will  be  a  policy  that  can  be  justified  on 
the  facts. 

I  am  satisfied  there  have  been  Amer- 
ican business  interests  and  Individuals 
in  Latin -America  so  antigovemment 
tliat  they  gave  support  to  antl-Bosch 
movements  In  the  country.  They  helped 
finance  the  campaign  against  him,  and 
prior  to  the  coup  they  worked  very  closely 
with  the  military  Junta. 

Let  me  say  to  American  business  in- 
terests abroad:  "You  cannot  justify  that 
course  of  conduct.  You  cannot  expect 
the  American  people  to  come  to  your 
assistance  financially  and.  if  a  crisis 
develops,  with  the  expenditure  of  Amer- 
ican blood,  if  you  yourselves  are  in  any 
way  involved  in  a  cause-to-effect  rela- 
tionship that  produced  the  crisis.  ' 

I  shall  say  no  more  about  that  this 
afternoon.  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
after  I  receive  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment the  information  for  which  I  have 
asked. 

I  think  there  is  also  involved  in  our 
problems  with  the  Latin  American  coim- 
trles,  and  the  formulation  of  American 
foreign  policy  in  resp>ect  thereto,  the 
necessity  of  our  announcing  to  American 
business  interests  what  our  positicm  is 
going  to  be  if  they  work  counter  to  the 
established  American  foreign  policy  in 
Latin  America.  If  they  are  going  to 
work  counter  to  the  established  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  in  Latin  America  in 
relation,  for  examiHe.  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program,  I  am  not  Interested  in 
Uieir  crying  on  the  American  taxpayer's 
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shoulder  for  relief.  I  am  certainly  not 
in  favor  of  giving  them  any  asslstancev 
either.  They  must  recognize  that  wf 
are  all  In  the  policy  boat  together. 
When  that  policy  has  been  formulated 
and  clearly  stated,  no  American  bual* 
nessman  in  any  foreign  country  can  eve? 
Justify  permitting  himself  to  become  in* 
volved  in  any  way  in  opposition  to  a4 
existing  constitutional  form  of  governs 
ment. 

In  the  Washington  Post  for  today/ 
October  9,  there  is  an  excellent  editorial 
on  the  Latin  American  situation,  en* 
titled  "Using  the  Sponge."  I  ask  xinani* 
mous  consent  that  it  be  inserted  in  th^ 
Rkcokd  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoml 
as  follows:  { 

USIMO   TBK   SpONOX 

After  the  strong  man  with  a  dagger.  Lor4 
Acton  admonUbed.  comes  the  aznall  ma^ 
with  a  sponge.  The  maxim  applies  with  pe* 
ciillar  force  to  the  Dominican  RepubllQ, 
where  thoee  reeponslble  for  the  overthrow  of 
President  Juan  Bosch  have  every  motive  for 
sponging  up  the  pages  of  the  past.  Ot 
course.  Mr.  Bosch  had  imperfections  as  i 
President;  be  may  have  been  almost  as  ba4 
as  some  of  the  less  Illustrious  Incumbents  of 
o\ir  White  House.  But  the  whlte-halre4 
President  seems  hardly  recognizable  as  a  mail 
in  some  of  the  stories  that  depict  him  as  > 
ciinnlng  monster. 

The  fact  Is  that  in  the  Dominican  Repub^ 
lie  Mr.  Bosch  had  powerful  enemies  from 
the  moment  he  was  sworn  In  as  Presldenfl. 
The  main  opposition  ptuty,  which  had  pre^ 
sided  over  the  preceding  provisional  govern*- 
ment,  felt  cheated  of  victory  when  Mr.  Boec% 
won  his  election.  Military  men,  iised  to  vlrf 
tual  veto  power  over  civilian  authority,  ret- 
sented  Mr.  Bosch's  presumption  that  he  wato 
their  superior.  Some  bxislness  Interests  werfc 
hostile  from  the  outset  because  they  regard*- 
ed  Mr.  Bosch  as  a  leftist. 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  that  these  lnter«- 
ested  parties  should  seek  to  Justify  the  over>- 
throw  of  a  constitutional  President.  But  It  1^ 
disquieting  that  U.S.  ofliclals  should  plac^ 
more  stress  on  how  Impossible  Mr.  Bosch  waa 
as  President  than  on  the  grlevoxis  rupture 
of  the  Dominican  Republic's  evolution  froia 
arbitrary  rale.  In  South  Vietnam  another 
regime  holds  power  that  many  U.S.  officials 
feel  Is  "Impossible."  Yet  In  the  larger  inter* 
ests  of  winning  the  war  against  communism, 
the  United  States  Is  swallowing  Its  doubts 
and  Is  working  with  Mr.  Diem. 

Doubtless  there  were  ];>roblems  in  Sant|) 
Domingo  before  the  coup.  But  there  were 
no  widespread  demonstrations  against  the 
regime,  and  no  one  co\ild  fairly  complala 
that  Mr.  Boech  was  repressive.  It  would  be 
a  sad  circumstance  if  the  only  impossible 
governments  the  United  States  could  sup* 
port  effectively  were  autocratic  and  unpopu* 
lar  tyrannies.  No  doubt,  if  President  Betan«- 
court  were  overthrown  tomorrow  In  Vene»- 
zuela,  some  of  the  same  apologists  for  past- 
slvlty  wotild  be  quick  to  cu-gue  that  he.  toq, 
was  Impossible — Just  look  at  the  disorder  1^ 
Caracas. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  part,  the  editorial 
reads:  j 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  tiiat  these  inj- 
terested  parties  should  seek  to  Justify  th^ 
overthrow  of  a  constitutional  Presidents 
But  It  Is  dlsq\iletLng  that  U.S.  officials  shouIA 
place  more  stress  on  how  Impossible  M^. 
Bosch  was  as  President  than  on  the  grlevou^ 
rupture  of  the  Dominican  Republic's  evolu*- 
tlon  from  arbitrary  rule.  In  South  Vlet-Nai* 
another  regime  holds  power  that  many  VB. 
officials  feel  Is  "Impossible."  Yet  to  th» 
larger  Interests  of  winning  the  war  againcfc 


communism,  the  United  States  Is  swallowing 
its  doubts  and  is  working  with  Mr.  Diem. 

Doubtless  there  were  problems  in  Santo 
Domingo  before  the  coup.  But  there  were 
nc  widespread  demonstrations  against  the 
regime,  and  no  one  could  fairly  complain 
that  Mr.  Bosch  was  repressive.  It  would  be  a 
sad  circumstance  If  the  only  impossible  gov- 
ernments the  United  States  could  support 
effectively  were  autocratic  and  unpopular 
tyrannies.  No  doubt,  if  President  Betancourt 
were  overthrown  tomorrow  in  Venezuela, 
some  of  the  same  apologists  for  passivity 
would  be  quick  to  arg^ue  that  he  too,  was  im- 
possible— J\ist  look  at  the  disorder  In  Cara- 
cas. 

Mr.  President,  that  editorial  goes  to 
the  heart  of  the  problem. 

We  must  make  up  our  minds  which 
side  of  the  fence  we  are  on.  We  must 
make  up  our  minds  whether  we  are  for 
democratic,  constitutional  government, 
or  whether  we  are  going  to  support  the 
overthrow  of  constitutional  governments 
by  military  Juntas  who  say  that  they  do 
it  because  the  governments  they  over- 
throw, although  constitutional,  were  soft 
on  communism. 

That  old  red  herring  is  pretty  well 
known  to  many  of  us.  It  is  not  limited 
to  the  Dominican  Republic.  It  is  not 
limited  to  Honduras.  During  my  serv- 
ice in  the  Senate  it  has  been  dragged 
across  the  floor  of  the  Senate  time  and 
time  again.  It  has  smelled  its  way  on  to 
political  platform  after  political  plat- 
form In  American  campaigns  for  the 
past  13  years  or  more. 

It  is  about  time  to  make  perfectly 
clear  that  we  are  not  going  to  formulate 
American  foreign  policy  on  the  basis  of 
the  old  red  herring  that  we  can  justify 
supporting  a  dictatorship  because  the 
government  it  overthrew,  although  per- 
fectly constitutional,  elected  in  a  free 
election,  selected  by  the  people  vmder  an 
election  system  that  has  never  been  open 
to  question,  was  soft  on  communism. 

That  Bamum  and  Bailey  bunkum  has 
no  place  in  the  news  releases  of  the  State 
Department,  smd  I  hope  we  shall  hear  no 
more  of  this  kind  of  apologia  coming 
from  the  Department  of  State.  Neither 
do  we  need  any  more  sending  up  of  trial 
balloons  to  see  if  silence  will  prevail  in 
the  Senate  if  a  high,  undisclosed,  anony- 
mous spokesman  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment sends  one  up  and  says,  "After  all, 
not  all  of  the  jimtas  are  so  bad." 

There  are  two  other  articles  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Record  in  making  my  case  this 
afternoon:  One  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  this  morning  entitled,  "Naive 
Honduran  Rule  Abetted  Military  Plats," 
and  one  in  the  same  paper  entitled 
"Leaders  of  Latin  Juntas  Were  Trained 
in  United  States,"  to  bear  out  what  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  pointed  out  in  his 
brilliant  address  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.    Asms.    iNAcnoN    Hzlped — Naive    Hon- 
duran Rot-e  Abetted  MnjTAaT  Plots 
(By  Dan  Kvu'zman) 
Tegucigalpa,    Honduras,    October    8. — The 
mUltary  coup  that  overthrew  the  democratic 
Government  of  Honduras  last  Thursday  was 
rooted,  like  moet  Latin  American  coupts,  in 
military  ambition,  rightist  greed,  government 
naivete  and  VS.  indecision. 


These  factors,  in  potent  combination,  made 
a  coup  inevitable.  Under  the  deposed  re- 
gime of  President  Ramon  VUleda  Morales,  the 
military  enjoyed  a  constitutional  position 
perhaps  unique  In  the  world.  It  was  not 
directly  responsible  to  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government,  but  only  to  Itself  and. 
In  limited  degree,  to  the  legislature. 

Military  leaders  were  Jealous  of  their 
autonomy  and  feared  that  they  would  lose 
It  after  elections  that  were  scheduled  for 
later  this  month.  The  presidential  candi- 
date of  VUleda  Morales'  Liberal  Party,  Mo- 
desto Rojaa  Alvarado,  was  strongly  favored 
to  win,  and  the  military  was  convinced  that 
he  would  seek  to  reduce  Its  power. 

That  Rojas  would  do  Just  that,  appeared, 
In  military  eyes,  to  be  reflected  in  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Vllleda  Morales  government  to 
let  the  army  supervise  the  elections  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  constitution. 

Ironically,  the  United  States,  which  tried 
to  discourage  the  coup,  Is  to  a  considerable 
degree  responsible  for  having  paved  the  way 
for  It.  In  1954,  the  Honduran  Army  was 
weak,  dlsunlfled,  and  severely  lacking  In  po- 
litical Influence.  But  with  the  pro-Commu- 
nist Ouatemalan  regime  of  Gen.  Jacobo  Ar- 
benz  consolidating  Its  p>ower.  the  United 
States  poured  arms  Into  neighboring  Hon- 
duras for  use  by  Ouatemalan  Gen.  CastUlo 
Armas,  who  eventually  Invaded  his  Red- 
controlled  country  and  ovisted  Arbenz. 

But  In  order  to  disguise  this  Interference 
In  Guatemala's  Internal  affairs,  the  United 
States  signed  a  military  assistance  treaty 
with  Honduras  which  called  for  the  Impor- 
tation of  the  arms,  as  a  b3rproduct.  The 
treaty  also  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  a  strong  Honduran  Army.  Col.  Oswaldo 
Lopez  Arellano,  became  chief  of  the  armed 
forces,  a  Job  from  which  he  Anally  cata- 
pulted Into  his  present  position  as  head  of 
the  military  government. 

Until  the  very  day  of  the  coup,  the  United 
States  was  a  helping  friend,  as  attested  by 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  handclasp  emblems 
painted  on  military  trucks  that  have  carried 
political  prisoners  to  Jail  since  the  coup. 

REDS,  corruption  BLAMED 

In  an  Interview.  Lopez  said  that  corruption 
and  Communist  Infiltration  in  the  govern- 
ment were  factors  in  the  coup,  but  he  made  It 
clear  that  the  threat  to  the  army's  position 
was  the  principal  element. 

Like  moet  modern  Latin  American  mUltary 
leaders  today,  he  does  not  appear  to  oppose 
democracy  as  such.  He  Is  only  opposed  to  It 
In  the  measure  that  It  endangers  military  In- 
fluence and  privileges. 

Nor  was  the  military  immune  to  efforts  by 
rightist  politicians,  mainly  of  the  Nationalist 
Party,  to  exaggerate  these  dangers  for  their 
own  purposes. 

The  rightists  were  horrified  by  Liberal 
Party  attempts  to  push  through  communis- 
tic social  and  economic  reforms.  Most  Hon- 
duran businessmen  favored  a  coup,  and  their 
sentiment  was  shared  by  U.S.  businessmen 
here. 

"Maybe  now  things  will  be  more  efficient." 
a  representative  of  one  American  firm  said. 

Significantly,  the  bxiUdup  of  the  armed 
forces  with  American  aid  was  started  under 
and  nurtxired  by  a  Nationalist  Party  regime — 
a  fact  that  the  Nationalists  have  not  let  mili- 
tary leaders  forget. 

If  the  mUltary  lacks  comprehension  of  de- 
mocracy, democratic  leaders  appear  to  have 
been  equally  Ignorant  of  the  realities  of  mili- 
tary power.  Rodas,  like  President  Juan 
Bosch  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  who  was 
ousted  In  a  similar  coup  2  weeks  ago,  virtu- 
ally dared  the  military  to  take  action. 

civil  guard  was  issue 
With  Incredible  naivete,  Rodas,  In  his  cam- 
paign speeches,  constantly  emphasized  that, 
as  president,  he  would  build  up  the  strength 
of  the  Civil  Guard,  presixmably  a  Liberal 
Party  police  arm,  at  the  army's  expense.    This 
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force  was  created  by  Vllleda  Morales  In  1959 
as  a  counterpoint  to  the  army  when  It  was 
suspected  that  the  latter,  particularly  because 
of  its  autonomous  nature,  could  not  be 
trusted. 

Unlike  Venezuelan  President  Romulo  Bet- 
ancourt, the  Honduran  leaders  would  not 
compromise  with  the  military. 

In  view  of  these  factors,  anything  the 
United  States  might  have  done  short  of  using 
force,  may  have  been  futUe.  Nevertheless, 
many  observers  here  think  the  tough  state- 
ment Issued  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
announcing  severance  of  diplomatic  and  eco- 
nomic relations  apparently  for  a  prolonged 
period,  was  much  too  long  in  coming. 

U.S.  officials  here  tried  to  persuade  the 
military  not  to  launch  a  coup,  but,  handi- 
capped by  the  examples  of  America's  soft 
action  after  other  coups,  particularly  In  the 
Dominican  Republic,  It  was  hard  to  convince 
the  army  leaders  that  the  United  States 
meant  business. 
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Leaders  or  Latin  Juntas  Were  Trained  in 

United  States 

(By  John  O.  Norrls) 

Most  of  the  professional  military  men  re- 
sponsible for  toppling  four  Latin  American 
democracies  this  year  are  graduates  of  U.S. 
military  schools,  a  survey  showed  yesterday. 

Since  April,  nUlitary  Jxintas  have  otisted 
the  elected  governments  in  Guatemala, 
Ecuador,  Dominican  Republic,  and  Honduras 
and  taken  power  Into  their   own  hands. 

The  new  strongman  of  Honduras,  Col. 
Osvaldo  Lopez  Arrello,  who  took  over  last 
week  with  the  backing  of  the  armed  forces. 
Is  U.S.-tralned.  He  spent  the  years  1942-45 
at  U.S.  Air  Porce  bases  and  schools. 

Two  ranking  officers  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  army,  who  were  reported  behind 
the  ouster  of  President  Bosch  last  month, 
have  attended  U.S.  military  schools.  MaJ. 
Gen.  Victory  Elby  Vlnas  Roman,  the  defense 
minister,  is  a  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Armor 
School,  Pt.  Knox,  Ky.,  the  Army  here  said. 

The  Dominican  Embassy  said  that  Brig. 
Gen.  Ellas  Wessln  y  Wessin,  director  of  train- 
ing for  the  Dominican  armed  forces,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  U.S.  Army  School  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone. 

The  senior  member  of  the  four-man  Junta 
In  Ecuador  that  deposed  the  President  in 
July,  Vice  Adm.  Ramon  Castro  JlJon,  is  a 
1949  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Navy  General  Line 
School,  Monterey,  Calif.,  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment here  said.  Admiral  Castro  also  at- 
tended a  shorter  course  In  antisubmarine 
warfare  tactics  at  the  U.S.  Navy  base  at  Key 
West. 

Another  member  of  the  Ecuadorian  Junta, 
Col.  GuUlermo  Preile,  former  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  navy,  graduated  from  the 
U.S.  Air  Porce  Command  and  Staff  College, 
Maxwell  Air  Porce  Base,  Ala.,  in  1960. 

The  Ecuadorian  Embassy  said  that  the 
two  army  members  of  the  Junta  have  not 
attended  U.S.  mUltary  schools.  Col.  Marcos 
Gandara.  former  director  of  the  war  college, 
studied  In  Spain  and  Italy,  and  Col.  Luis 
Cabrera,  former  army  commander-in-chief, 
took  Chilean  military  courses. 

Col.  Enrique  Peralto  Azxu^la,  who  headed 
the  coup  that  deposed  the  democratic  gov- 
ernment In  Guatemala  In  April,  has  not 
attended  any  U.S.  military  schools,  accord- 
ing to  the  Guatemsdan  Embassy  here.  His 
chief  of  staff.  Col.  Miguel  Ponclano,  trained 
at  U.S.  Air  Porce  schools  in  1946-47. 

There  has  been  dispute  over  the  effects 
of  the  long-standing  program  of  inviting 
Latin  American  officers  to  attend  U.S.  mili- 
tary schools.  Supporters  of  the  policy  have 
argued  that  not  only  does  It  orient  a  power- 
ful group  in  LaUn  America  toward  the 
United  States,  but  that  the  association  of 
the  military  men  from  south  of  the  border 
with  the  democratically  Imbued  U.S.  armed 


forces  wiU  in  time  indoctrinate  them  in 
democratic  ways. 

This  concept  was  shaken  last  year  in  Peru 
when  critics  stressed  that  three  of  the  four 
military  commanders  who  staged  a  coap 
were  trained  In  U.8.  military  schools.  Its 
supporters  stressed  that  changing  the  Latin 
American  tradition  of  the  coup  d'etat  was 
bound  to  take  years,  and  they  now  note  that 
the  Peruvian  Junta  carried  out  its  promise 
to  hold  elections,  which  put  a  constitutional 
government  in  power. 

Argentina  military  chiefs  similarly  have 
used  their  influence  to  restore  elective  gov- 
ernment, though,  like  their  counterparts  in 
Peru,  they  still  hold  considerable  behind- 
the-scenes  power.  Washington  is  keeping 
close  watch  to  see  what  the  four  Juntas  set 
up  this  year  do  In  this  regard. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  close  by  saying  that 
I  have  made  a  speech  this  afternoon 
that  has  been  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
somewhat  rambling  conversation  with 
the  Senate  and  the  American  people 
than  a  formal  address.  But  it  is  neces- 
sary that  there  be  a  great  deal  of  talk 
in  America  on  this  subject,  a  great  deal 
of  turning  over  in  our  thoughts  of  the 
various  questions  about  American  for- 
eign policy. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  our  great  Secre- 
tary of  State  will  not  limit  himself  to 
briefings  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate.  I  good  na- 
turedly  and  most  respectfully  recom- 
mend to  him  that  he  engage  in  some 
high  level  briefing  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment on  United  States-Latin  American 
policy.  The  American  people  need  to 
know,  and  know  quickly,  what  the  crys- 
talized  policy  is  going  to  be  in  respect 
to  these  dictatorships.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  us  make  the  mistake  we  made  in 
Guatemala.  Guatemala  is  a  bad  ex- 
ample for  us.  We  did  not  make  a  good 
record  there.  We  went  along  with  that 
coup;  and  up  to  the  very  moment  that 
I  speak,  we  have  no  assurance  of  any 
elections  in  Guatemala  in  the  foresee- 
able future;  and  there  is  certainly  no 
return  to  democratic  government  in 
Latin  America. 

That  is  the  pattern  we  must  avoid  if 
we  are  not  to  do  exactly  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  GrttkningI  said 
in  his  speech  today  was  likely  to  happen, 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  at  the 
crossroads. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  American  foreign 
policy,  at  least  in  Latin  America,  is  at 
the  crossroads.  The  American  people 
have  a  right  to  ask  the  State  Depart- 
ment, in  the  first  instance,  and,  if  it 
becomes  necessary,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  himself.  "Which  fork  in 
the  road  are  you  taking?" 

I  fervently  plead  and  pray  that  the 
road  we  will  go  down  will  be  the  road 
that  will  lead  to  unqualified  support  of 
constitutional  governments  in  Latin 
America. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MnJTARY     JUNTAS     AND    DEMOC- 
RACY IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
note  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon,  who  is  chairman  of  our 
Latin  American  Affairs  Subcommittee, 
and  who  has  done  such  an  outstanding 
job  in  that  subcommittee,  has  spoken 
this  evening  with  respect  to  certain  de- 
velopments in  Latin  America,  and  policy 
positions  of  the  Government  relating  to 
those  developments.  I  should  like  for  a 
few  moments  to  make  a  statement  con- 
cerning certain  disturbing  reports  which 
I  have  read  in  the  press. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  reports  the  disturbing  news 
that  a  number  of  the  leading  military 
men  responsible  for  overthrowing  con- 
stitutional governments  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic  and  of  Honduras  during 
the  p«ist  2  weeks  are  graduates  of  IJB. 
military  schools.    According  to  this  re- 
port, the  principal  plotter  behind  the 
Dominican  coup.  Lt.  Col.  Wessin  y  Wes- 
sin.  is  a   graduate   of   the   UjS.   Army 
School  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  The 
principal   military    hatchetman   behind 
the  attack  on  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment of  Honduras,  Col.  Lopez  Arrello. 
was  trained  in  U.S.  Air  Force  schools. 
These  are  but  two  of  the  most  important 
leaders  m  the  coup  d'etata  of  the  past  2 
weeks   who   received   their   training   in 
miUtary  schools  in  the  United  States. 
This  pattern  was  also  characteristic  of 
the  military  leaders  who  overthrew  the 
Governments  of  Guatemala,  and  Ecua- 
dor early  this  year.    It  is  most  disturb- 
ing   and    raises    some    basic    questions 
about    our    whole    military    assistance 
program. 

I  might  add  that  in  the  instance  of 
Peru,  the  officer  who  arrested  the  Presi- 
dent of  Peru.  President  Prado.  who  was 
such  a  good  friend  of  the  United  States, 
and  who  stood  with  us  at  every  critical 
moment  of  our  history  in  recent  years, 
was  trained  at  the  Fort  Benning  TanJc 
School,  and  rode  in  an  American  tank  up 
to  the  gates  of  the  palace. 

At  the  time  this  was  very  disturbing 
to  me,  and  it  is  still  very  disturbing  to 
me.  I  protested  vigorously  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  not  only  that  action  by  the 
officer  of  the  Peruvian  army  and  the  use 
of  American-made  equipment,  but  also, 
of  course,  the  action  of  the  overthrowing 
of  a  constitutionally  elected  president  of 
a  great  people  and  a  fine  country. 

The  basic  premise  on  which  we  have 
been  operating  on  is  that  by  training 
Latin  American  military  leaders  in  US 
military  schools  we  would  be  not  only 
imbuing  in  them  a  friendship  for  the 
United  States  but  also  instilling  in  them 
an  appreciation  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment and  free  institutions.  It  has 
been  assumed  that  the  experiences  of 
the  Latin  American  military  leaders  in 
the  military  schools,  combined  with  the 
influence  of  the  friendships  formed  with 
American  military  leaders,  would  leave 
them  sympathetic  to  a  democratic  po- 
litical tradition  which  makes  military 
leaders  subordinate  to  the  decisions  of 
civilians. 

The  experience  of  the  past  2  weeks, 
combined  with  the  earlier  experience  in 
Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Guatemala,  suggests 
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tbMt  tk»  aauaaptlonB  ahould  be 
UoDe<L  Ite  fiiiit  cridsiQe  aemtna  to 
indicate  th»t  ia  too  WMur  cmm  we  have 
not  been  able  to  indoctrinate  mlUtary 
leaden  with  tbe  Tlrtucs  of  Iree  demo- 
cratic goremznent.  and  tbe  necessity  of 
adherence  to  clTtUan  authority.  We 
have  t>een  able  to  teach  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican miMary  how  to  use  tanks  and  air- 
planes and  haTe  apparently  not  been 
able  to  conrtnce  them  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  Dechffatlon  of  Independence  and  the 
X3S.  ConsUtutlon.  They  accept  our  mili- 
tary te^mology  and  technical  training, 
but  apparently  little  of  the  political 
tradition  of  democracy. 

This  raises  some  question  about  the 
adequacy  of  the  programs  of  our  mlMtary 
schools.  What  do  we  teach  the  Latin 
American  military  leaders  In  these 
schools?  Is  the  program  to  these  schools 
confined  to  the  teachinf  of  military  tac- 
tics, strategy,  and  the  use  of  weapons? 
Or  do  our  prograras  also  Include  some- 
thing In  the  field  of  phUoeophy ,  the  social 
sciences  and  the  humanities,  something 
in  the  field  of  political  science,  econom- 
ics, sociology?  Is  the  curriculum  de- 
signed not  only  to  teach  them  the  tech- 
niques of  modem  warfare  but  also  the 
fundamentals  of  free  constitutional  gov- 
ernment? I  do  not  kiKJw  what  the  an- 
swer to  these  questions  is.  But  I  do 
know  that  the  time  is  long  overdue  to 
closely  serutlniae  these  programs,  and 
to  seviev  ctHapleCely  our  program  for 
traintog  Lattn  American  military  leaders 
in  UJB.  schools. 

There  has  been  far  too  much  evidence 
recently  that  our  military  assistance  pro- 
gram in  Latin  America  has  in  too  many 
cases  merely  generated  more  military 
power  to  be  used  for  domestic  political 
purposes:  to  be  used  not  for  preserving 
internal  securtty  or  defending  the  natloii 
against  extcsreal  threats,  but  for  consoli-* 
dating  and  strengthening  the  positloi^ 
of  the  military  in  the  society  as  a  wholei 

I  wish  to  be  very  careful  in  my  re4 
marks.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  some 
countries  this  has  not  been  the  case: 
that,  for  example,  some  time  ago  ixi 
Brazil  the  military  did  insist  upon  the 
protection  of  constituted  authority.  It 
is  fortunate  that  in  other  areas  this  has 
also  happened.  The  reason  why  I  rise  tn 
make  these  remarks  is  that  there  Is  the 
danger  of  the  spread  of  this  plague,  these 
coup  d'etat*  by  the  military,  through 
other  areas  of  Latin  America  where  there 
Is  social,  economic,  and  political  Instat 
bility. 

I  wish  to  say  for  the  benefit  of  mi 
colleagues,  for  tbe  Rboord.  and  also  for 
the  benefit  of  our  administration,  tha| 
tbe  fight  that  is  being  made  on  tlie  floor 
of  the  Senate  by  the  distingidshed  Sen- 
ator from  Qregon.  as  he  speaks  out 
courageously  and  forthrlghtly  on  thi$ 
subject  is  one  that  is  in  our  national  ln4 
terest.  in  the  interest  of  the  ccnttnua* 
tion  of  an  effective  foreign  aid  program* 
and  in  the  interest  of  an  effective  Amer^ 
lean  foreign  policy.  We  might  just  a| 
well  let  the  pe<q>le  of  America  know  thai 
we  do  not  intend  to  ball  out  the  military 
jimtas  with  American  doDars,  America:i| 
goods,  or  American  manpower.  j 

I  wish  to  say  on  the  floor  of  the  Senati 
today,  as  was  said  earlier  in  canimittee 
that  tbe  time  has  come  to  insist  that 


these  Juntas  be  removed  from  our  politi- 
cal and  economic  patronage.  It  Is  time 
to  insist  that  we  win  withdraw  not  only 
our  military  aid  and  economic  aid.  but 
aU  our  programB  of  support  until  these 
illegal  goremments  are  purged  of  the 
plotters  and  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment Is  restored. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  mean  to  inter- 
rupt the  Senator,  but  I  would  be  less 
than  appreciative  if  I  did  not  rise  quickly 
to  say  that  I  appreciate  very  much  his 
kind  reference  to  me.  I  wish  the  Re  conn 
to  show  that  it  Is  the  courage  and  forth - 
rightness  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
along  with  such  men  as  I  have  already 
referred  to,  like  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  Mr.  Church].  In  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  who  made  perfectly  clear  to 
me  that  in  my  position  as  chairman  of 
that  subcommittee  I  had  no  alternative 
but  to  do  what  I  can  to  try  to  bring  out 
these  facts,  in  the  hope  that  we  can  get 
them  weighed  and  evaluated  in  the  State 
Department,  and  bring  about  whatever 
changes  in  oiu*  foreign  policy  are  neces- 
sary, so  that  the  administration  of  tiie 
AUiance  for  Progress  program  will  keep 
faith  with  our  great  President's  promises 
with  regard  to  it  when  he  initiated  the 
program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  Uiank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  know  the  Senator  has  said  on 
several  occasions  that  uxiless  action  is 
taken,  and  unless  we  make  it  crystal 
clear  to  these  military  gun -toting 
would-be  dictators  that  they  are  going 
to  be  denied  any  benefits  from  this 
country,  this  plague,  this  sickness  will 
spread,  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress  will 
be  doomed  to  failiu«. 

I  support  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  supported 
it.  He  has  been  one  of  the  architects  of 
it  in  terms  of  legislative  effort  to  make 
it  a  meaningful  force  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

But  I  predict  that  imless  there  is 
clear,  unequivocal,  rejection  of  help  for 
juntas,  the  funds  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  will  be  in  serious  Jeopardy. 
I  regret  to  have  to  say  this,  but  I  have 
said  it  privately  to  officials  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, so  why  not  say  it  piibllcly?  I 
wUI  take  a  back  seat  to  no  one  in  the 
Senate  in  supporting  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. But  when  I  see  what  is  hapiJen- 
ing  in  South  Vietnam,  what  is  happen- 
ing in  Korea,  and  what  is  happening  in 
Latin  America,  how  can  we  ask  the 
American  people  for  more  and  more  aid 
unless  we  demand,  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  that  the  principles  we  en'inciate 
as  the  guide  for  these  programs  be  ad- 
hered to,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Therefore.  I  speak  up,  not  as  an 
enemy,  not  as  an  opponent  of  American 
foreign  policy,  or  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, but  as  a  friend — a  true  friend. 

The  kind  of  training  that  goes  into 
our  military  assistance  program  is  one 
that  merits  our  serious  and  thoughtful 
examination.  It  raises  some  question 
about  the  adequacy  of  the  programs  of 
our  military  schools.  What  do  we  teach 
the  Lattn  American  military  leaders  in 
those  schools?  Are  the  programs  of 
those  schools  confined  to  teaching  mil- 


itary tactics,  strategy,  and  the  use  of 
weapons?  Or  do  the  programs  also  in- 
clude instruction  in  the  fields  of  philos- 
ophy, social  science,  and  the  humanities? 
Do  they  teach  something  in  the  fields  of 
political  science,  economies,  and  sociol- 
ogy? Do  they  teach  of  Jefferson?  Do 
they  teach  the  principles  that  are  the 
basis  of  our  constitutional  system  and 
their  constitutional  system?  Is  the  cur- 
riculum in  the  military  schools  designed 
to  teach  not  only  the  techniques  of  mod- 
em warfare,  but  also  the  fundamentals 
of  free  constitotioaal  government?  I 
do  not  know  what  the  answer  to  these 
questions  is ;  but  I  do  know  that  the  time 
is  long  overdue  to  scrutinize  these  pro- 
grams closely  and  to  review  completely 
our  program  for  training  Latin  Ameri- 
can military  leaders  in  our  schools. 

So  far  as  being  able  to  add  appreci- 
ably to  the  military  power  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Western  Hemisphere  by 
our  military  training  programs  in  Latin 
American  countries  or  for  Latin  Amer- 
ican military  leaders,  that  is  subject  to 
some  controversy  and  dispute.  We  do 
not  really  increase  tlie  military  power  of 
the  United  States  by  training  a  substan- 
tial number  of  Latin  American  military 
officers.  What  we  seek  to  do  is  to  train 
men  for  the  responsibility  of  leadership 
within  a  free  society. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  point  which 
the  Senator  from  ^flnnesota  makes  Is 
extremely  important.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  made  It  brilliantly  a  short  time 
ago,  when  we  had  a  short  colloquy  on  the 
subject.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota 
is  absolutely  correct.  This  is  a  subject 
about  which  I  said  something  earlier: 
that  is.  that  we  should  indeed  insist  on 
training  in  constitutional  responsibility; 
training  in  civilian  control;  training  in 
the  subordination  of  the  military  to  the 
elected  officials,  and  so  forth. 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
also  agree  that  we  should  impose  some 
conditions  concerning  the  kind  of  men 
who  are  sent  to  American  military 
schools  for  training,  and  about  the  kind 
of  system  which  that  particular  country 
may  follow  in  selecting  its  military  lead- 
ers in  their  own  training  systems? 

The  point  which  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  trying  to  make  is  that  any 
short  course  in  democracy,  no  matter 
how  good  it  is,  and  lasting  a  period  of 
only  a  few  months  at  a  military  school, 
may  not  "take"  unless  it  is  backed  up  by 
an  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
country  itself  that  the  men  it  sends  there 
will  be  men  who  have  had  some  ground- 
ing— at  least,  elementary  grounding — in 
the  importance  of  democracy  and  the 
importance  of  military  subordination  to 
civilian  authorities,  and  that  there  will 
be  a  foUowup  on  this  basis.  In  other 
words,  it  must  be  an  Integrated  program, 
not  simply  based  on  a  course  or  two. 
Such  courses  as  are  given  are  very  im- 
portant ;  I  do  not  mean  to  demean  them. 
But  they  would  probably  be  inadequate 
to  provide  the  kind  of  appreciation  on 
the  r>art  of  those  people  of  the  over- 
whelming importance  of  civilian  control 
and  constitutional  government. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator's 
point  is  well  made.  I  would  hope  that 
as  the  Record  is  studied  by  officials  of 
our  own  Government,  these  suggestions, 

these  proposals,  and  these  observations 
will  not  only  be  given  consideration,  but 
will  be  given  constructive  and  affirmative 
consideration.  We  have  had  enough  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary.  We  have  had 
enough  evidence  to  indicate  that  what 
has  been  taking  place  has  not  been  good 
enough.  Therefore,  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  some  improvement.  I  suggest 
that  the  proposals  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  surely  merit  acceptance 
and  supiwrt. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  far  too 
much  evidence  recently  that  our  mili- 
tary assistance  program  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica has  in  too  many  cases  merely  gener- 
ated more  military  i>ower  to  be  used  for 
domestic  political  purposes;  to  be  used 
not  for  preserving  mternal  security  or 
defending  the  nation  against  external 
threats,  but  for  consolidating  and 
strengthening  the  position  of  the  mili- 
tary in  the  society  as  a  whole. 

I  digress  to  say  that  the  able  Senator 
from  Idaho  !Mr.  Church],  on  past  oc- 
casions, together  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  in  committee 
pointed  this  out.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  at  times  has  been  a 
bit  discouraged  because  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  did  not  always  come 
around  to  the  point  of  supporting  some 
of  the  suggestions  he  made.  But  I  wish 
to  make  it  clear  now  that  when  the  mili- 
tary assistance  Itoms  come  up  for  con- 
sideration under  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, there  will  be  a  brandnew  look  at 
each  one  of  them,  because  In  too  many 
instances  military  assistance  has  not  as- 
sisted freedom  or  democracy  or  the  peo- 
ple of  the  countries  to  which  it  has  been 
given.  All  too  often  it  has  sissisted  some 
military  clique  to  throw  out  elected  gov- 
ernments. All  too  often,  elected  govern- 
ments have  been  thrown  out  simply  be- 
cause they  were  trying  to  carry  out  re- 
forms that  the  U.S.  Government  has  de- 
manded of  our  Latin  American  neighbors 
under  the  terms  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  The  men  who  were  thrown 
out  of  office  by  the  military  were  often 
the  first  victims  of  the  bitter  antagonism, 
opposition,  and  animosity  of  the  most 
reactionary,  radical,  rlghtwing  groups  in 
their  own  country.  All  too  often  the 
men  who  were  tossed  out  of  office  by  the 
military  juntas  were  the  very  men  who 
had  led  the  reform  program  that  the 
U.S.  Government  had  insisted  upon. 
That  surely  was  true  in  the  case  of  Pres- 
ident Bosch  and  also  In  the  case  of 
President  VlUeda-Morales,  of  Honduras. 

I  might  add  that  President  Villeda- 
Morales  was  a  moderate  man.  I  know 
him.  He  would  be  considered  in  this 
body  as  a  mlddle-of-the-roader.  He 
would  be  considered,  certainly,  as  a  man 
of  the  center,  not  of  the  left  of  center. 

But  he  was  apparently  too  progressive 
for  some  of  the  forces  that  were  at  work 
in  Honduras.  I  think  I  know  why.  It 
was  because  he  was  trying  desperately, 
in  that  little  country,  which  has  many 
serious  social  and  economic  problems,  to 
make  the  Alliance  for  Progress  work.  In 
so  doing,  land  reform  laws  had  to  be 
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passed.  In  so  doing,  corruption  had  to 
be  curtailed.  When  one  starts  to  do 
those  things  in  some  countries,  there  are 
certain  forces  that  will  conspire  to  get 
rid  of  the  reform  government. 

The  record  ought  to  be  crystal  clear  in 
the  instance  of  the  Domimcan  Republic. 
It  will  be  to  the  eternal  credit  of  Juan 
Bosch  that  he  is  honest,  that  he  Insisted 
upon  honesty  in  Ills  government.  It  has 
been  said  that  he  was  not  a  good  admin- 
istrator; that  he  did  not  have  much  po- 
litical finesse  or  political  know-how.  But 
one  thing  that  he  did  should  be  noted 
carefully:  He  kept  a  good  watoh  on  the 
treasury;  he  refused  to  let  the  burglars 
come  In  and  run  off  with  it.  He  refused 
to  let  certain  military  officers  take  money 
on  the  side  for  contracts  for  planes, 
tanks,  and  guns. 

I  think  the  American  people  would  like 
at  least  one  quality  above  all  others  in 
the  leaders  they  seek  to  help  in  the  coun- 
tries they  seek  to  help,  and  that  is  in- 
tegrity— collective  integrity  and  personal 
Integrity.  Juan  Bosch  offered  that, 
tunong  his  many  fine  qualities. 

I  know  also  that  the  President  of  Hon- 
duras, too,  was  attempting  to  bring  bet- 
ter order  and  better  accounting  into  the 
government  of  his  country. 

Mark  my  words,  Mr.  President — and 
I  sound  this  warning  note  tonight:  Un- 
less the  juntas  are  stopped,  severe  pen- 
alties will  be  imposed — namely,  our  as- 
sistance and  our  recognition  will  be  cut 
off. 

So  I  believe  the  United  States  should 
at  once  let  all  the  world  know  that  it 
does  not  Intend  to  tolerate  any  coup 
d'etat  in  Venezuela,  where  freedom  is 
being  tested  as  in  few  other  places  in 
the  world. 

I  can  Just  hear  people  starting  to  say 
again  that  President  Betancourt  has 
many  limitations,  and  he  does  not  know 
how  to  deal  with  the  left,  does  not  know 
how  to  deal  with  the  right,  and  has  a 
background  that  some  people  do  not 
like.  But,  Mr.  President,  the  only  people 
who  have  a  right  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  character  of  these  men  are  those 
who  elect  them  or  defeat  them  In  the 
election  process. 

President  Betancourt  is  an  avowed 
friend  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  this  Government  had  better  make 
it  crystal  clear  to  every  would-be  ad- 
miral, general,  colonel,  sergeant,  or  who- 
ever it  might  be,  that  we  will  not  toler- 
ate for  1  minute,  a  coup  d'etat  or  a 
military  junta  in  Venezuela.  Make  no 
mistake  about  it,  Venezuela  has  a  great 
interest  in  American  economic  assist- 
ance, American  trade.  We  are  the  mar- 
ket for  their  oil.  We  are  their  market 
for  many  other  products.  More  Impor- 
tantly, we  are  a  friend  of  freedom  In 
Venezuela,  a  coimtry  which  once  was 
ruled  by  a  ruthless  dictator.  Each  one 
of  the  countries  that  suffered  the  an- 
guish, the  pain,  the  disease  of  dictator- 
ship, takes  time  to  recover.  It  takes  the 
help  of  a  good  friend  to  stand  by  them 
so  that  they  will  have  a  chance  to  re- 
cover, so  that  they  will  have  a  chance  to 
build  strong  democratic  institutions. 

You  cannot  build  a  strong  demo- 
cratic Institution,  Mr.  President,  If  you 
have  terror  from  the  left,  or  obstruc- 


ticm  and  reaction  from  the  right,  com- 
poimded  by  military  officers  or  a  mili- 
tary group  threatening  the  very  exist- 
ence of  constitutional  government. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  mlUtary  in 
Venezuela  that  it  is  cooperating  with 
their  President  who  Is  their  commander 
In  chief;  and  I  wish  to  commend  them 
for  that.  I  hope  that  the  responsible 
military  officers  in  that  country  will  re- 
member that  for  the  future  welfare  of 
Venezuela  and  the  relationships  between 
our  country  and  theirs,  that  responsibil- 
ity to  the  constitution,  responsibility  to 
clvlhan  authority  will  do  more  to  pro- 
mote a  prosperous  Venezuela,  a  strong 
Venezeula,  and  a  free  Venezuela  than 
anything  they  can  do. 

In  the  light  of  recent  events,  it  cer- 
tainly makes  no  sense  to  pour  heavy 
hardware  into  Latm  American  countries 
whose  economies  cannot  sustain  such  ex- 
orbitantly expensive  mlUtary  establish- 
ments. Their  national  security  is  not 
strengthened  by  It.  Any  possible  exter- 
nal mlUtary  threat  to  the  security  of  any 
Latin  American  country  can  and  will  be 
repulsed  by  the  United  States.  Any 
country  that  Is  attacked  from  the  outside 
can  be  confident  of  assistance  by  other 
American  States  as  weU  as  the  United 
States.  And  if  there  is  such  a  mlUtary 
threat  arising  In  the  hemisphere,  as 
there  was  in  the  case  of  Cuba  last  faU, 
we  can  be  certain  that  the  United  States 
wUl  take  the  action  necessary.  We 
proved  last  year  our  ability  and  our  de- 
termination to  defend  this  hemisphere 
both  north  and  south  against  any  ex- 
ternal miUtary  threat.  And  yet  many 
Latin  American  nations  continue  to  de- 
vote large  sums  of  money  to  armaments. 

What  this  area  needs  is  an  effective 
arms  control  agreement.  That  is  what 
it  needs — arms  COTitrol,  not  an  arms 
buildup.  We  should  be  promoting  that, 
we  should  be  promoting  a  completely 
nuclear-free  zone  in  Latin  America.  We 
should  be  prtxnoting  as  a  matter  of  na- 
tional policy  a  reduction  of  aU  unneces- 
sary military  items — air  forces — and 
navies  that  are  not  needed  for  Internal 
security  purposes.  They  cannot  afford 
them.  We  are  having  trouble  affording 
them,  Mr.  President.  And  what  is  more, 
when  we  send  mlUtary  equipment  to 
one  nation,  we  must  send  It  to  another; 
and  thus  we  promote  antagonisms. 

The  current  situation  in  which  many 
countries  compete  for  mlUtary  forces 
which  are  too  large  for  their  Immediate 
needs  and  are  too  expensive  to  be  main- 
tained without  outside  assistance  Is  de- 
plorable. 

I  beUeve  it  is  time,  after  the  events 
of  the  past  2  weeks,  to  Initiate  a  gen- 
eral review  of  the  question  of  arms  as- 
sistance to  Latin  America. 

Before  we  vote  AUiance  for  Progress 
funds,  Mr.  President,  I  can  assure  the 
Senate  right  now,  as  one  member  of  that 
committee,  that  I  shall  Join  with  the 
persistent,  the  able,  and  the  IntelUgent 
and  brave  member  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
MORSK]  In  carefully  reviewing  the  mUl- 
tary  programs.  I  believe  that  he  wUl 
find  that  he  has  enough  aUles  in  the 
Senate  to  get  that  kind  of  review  that  is 
needed. 
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Mr.  MQBSE.  Mr.  Ptwident 
Senator  from  MlnnesoU  yield? 
Mr.  HmfPHREY.  Ijriekl. 
Mr.  MOBSE.  I  do  noi  wlafa  to  inter« 
rupt  the  Senator's  remarks,  but  I  should 
like  tbe  Rscon  to  reflect  how  good  th« 
Senator  from  Minnesota  makes  me  feel, 
The  announcement  I  htw  Just  heard 
means  that  tbe  Senator  from  MinncBota, 
taking  that  position  it  means  that  we  arq 
going  to  win.    We  are  going  to  win. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  will  at  least 
make  an  honest  efTort.  I  beliere  therd 
are  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  Sena-t 
tors  aroused  to  succeed  in  the  demand 
for  a  review  of  our  programs. 

And  it  is  not  Miough  for  the  United 
States  alone  to  imdertake  the  review.    I^ 
must  be  done  by  the  Latin  American 
coimtrles   as   well,   for   that  reason   it 
Bhoukl  be  done  through  the  OAS.    If  we 
were  to  do  it  alone,  it  would  be  ineffec- 
tive.   If  we  deny  certain  countries  mill* 
tary  assistance  and  are  not  supported  ill 
this  policy  by  the  hemtaphere  as  a  whola 
the  Individual  country  could  easily  ob- 
tain    military     equipment     elsewhereL 
That  Is  why  I  say  we  should  make  thi» 
whole  matter  of  arms  reduction  in  Latin 
America  a   matter   of    national   policy. 
This  is  a  matter  requiring  some  hemi^ 
spheric  agreement  and  quickly.     If  we 
have  made  some  progress  in  the  past  8 
years  in  equipping  Latin  American  gov- 
ernments  to  counter  internal   security 
threats  from  the  left,  and  some  progre» 
in  providing  the  legal  means  for  assist^ 
ijog    governments    harassed    by    such 
threats,  we  have  still  to  cope  with  the 
problem   of   internal   threats  from  the 
right,  particularly  from  rightist  military 
coups.    This  is  a  problem  which  we  canh 
not  solve  by  ourselves.    Unless  the  Latio 
American  nations  are  willing  to  address 
themselves  to  it.  freely  riected  constitu- 
tional governments  will  continue  to  be 
subject  to  overthrow  from  irresponsible 
military  cliques. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  disturbing  pat- 
tern of  events  in  the  past  weeks,  thetie 
was  one  event  which  took  place  last  Fri- 
day which  I  find  encouraging.    On  Fri- 
day. October  2,  1  day  after  the  coup  m 
Honduras,  the  U.S.  Government  not  only 
sxispended     diplomatic     relations     with 
Hondxu-as  but   immediately   announcad 
the  withdrawal  of  its  entire  military  aW 
mission  and  Its  entire  economic  aid  mis- 
sion.   At  the  same  time,  it  announcad 
the  withdrawal  of  the  AID  mission  and 
the  military  mission  from  the  Dominican 
Republic.    This  decisive  action,  althou^ 
it  came  too  late  in  the  case  of  the  Domin- 
ican Republic,  should  serve  as  a  cle*r 
indication  ot  \J£.  policy  toward  dicta- 
tors  and   toward   military  cliques   who 
topple  elected  governments.    It  should  be 
a  warning  to  those  in  similar  situations 
in  the  future  that  if  they  move  against 
freely    elected    constitutional    govern- 
ments which  are  supported  by  the  United 
States,  we  will  cut  them  off  from  all  milji- 
tary  and  economic  assistance  immedli- 
ately.    Had  this  precedent  been  set  be- 
fore and  consistently  applied,  the  trend 
of  recent  hisUxy  in  the  Caribbean  m$y 
well  have  been  different.    However,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  policy  represented  ^ 
our  recent  actions  in  cutting  off  aid  will 
not  represent  merely  a  passing  reaoti4a 
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to  the  situation  of  the  moment,  but 
rather  a  firm  policy  which  will  guide  oar 
future  as  well  as  our  present  dealings 
with  Latin  American  governments.  C^- 
tainly  the  events  of  the  past  2  weeks  in- 
dicate that  actions  speak  louder  than 
worda.  The  action  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  cutting  off  the  two  military 
cliques  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Honduras  is  an  indication  of  our  deter- 
mination to  follow  a  policy  of  supporting 
the  development  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment under  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
It  indicates  that  this  Government  means 
what  it  says  wh«i  it  insists  that  the  Alh- 
ance  for  Progress  is  not  only  designed  to 
acliieve  economic  development,  but  also 
the  development  of  free  democratic  po- 
litical institutions  in  this  hemisphere. 
We  have  done  well,  in  the  case  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Honduras,  to 
have  cut  off  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance, and  to  have  withdrawn  our 
military  and  economic  AID  personnel. 
We  should  not  restore  either  until  sig- 
nificant measures  are  taken  to  return  to 
constitutional  government  in  those  two 
countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  following  articles  and 
editorial  published  in  today's  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post:  "Leaders  of  Latin 
Juntas  Were  Trained  in  United  States"; 
"Naive  Honduran  Rule  Abetted  Military 
Plots."  and  an  editorial  entitled  Using 
the  Sponge"  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoBo,  as  follows: 
LKADBts  or  Latiw  Jotttas  Wese  Tkainxd  nf 
TTNrrxD  Statsb 
(By  John  O.  Norrla) 
Most  of  the  profeeslonal  military  men  re- 
sponsible for  toppling  four  Latin  American 
democracle*  this  year  are  graduate*  of  UA 
military  schools,  a  suryey  showed  yesterday. 

Since  April,  military  JunUs  have  ousted 
the  elected  governmenU  la  Guatemala.  Ecua- 
dor, Dominican  Republic,  and  Honduras  and 
taken  power  In  their  own  hands. 

The  new  strongman  of  Honduras,  Col.  Os- 
vahlo  Lopea  Arrello.  who  took  OTer  last  week 
with  the  backing  of  ttoe  armed  forces,  te  tT.S.- 
tralned.  He  spent  the  yeara  1943-46  at  US. 
Air  Force  bases  and  schools. 

Two  ranking  officers  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public Army,  who  were  reported  behind  the 
ouster  of  President  Bosch  last  month,  have 
attended  VS.  military  schools.  MaJ.  Gen. 
Victory  Elby  Vlnas  Roman,  the  Defense  Min- 
ister, Is  a  graduate  of  the  tJ.8.  Armor  School, 
Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  the  Army  here  said. 

The  Dominican  Embassy  said  that  Brig. 
Gen.  Ellas  Weasln  y  Wessln,  director  of  train- 
ing for  the  Dominican  armed  forces.  Is  a 
graduate  of  the  U.S.  Army  school  In  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone. 

The  senior  member  of  the  four-man  Junta 
In  Ecuador  that  deposed  the  President  In 
July,  Vice  Adm.  Ramon  Castro  Jljon,  Is  a 
1940  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Navy  General  Line 
School,  Monterey,  Calif.,  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment here  said.  Admiral  Castro  also  attended 
a  shorter  course  in  antisubmarine  warfare 
tactics  at  the  U.S.  Navy  base  at  Key  Weet. 

Another  member  of  the  Ecuadorian  Junta, 
Col.  GulUermo  Prelle,  former  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Navy,  graduated  from  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Command  and  Staff  College,  Max- 
well Air  Force  Base,  Ala..  In  1960. 

The  Ecuadoran  Embassy  said  that  tlie  two 
army  members  of  the  Junta  have  not  at- 
tended  U.S.    military   schools.     Col.   Marcos 


Gandara,  former  director  of  tbe  war  college, 
studied  In  Spain  and  Italy,  and  Col.  Luis 
Cabrera,  former  army  commander  in  chief, 
took  Chilean  military  courses. 

Col.  Enrique  Peralto  Azurdla,  who  headed 
the  coup  that  deposed  the  democratic  gov- 
ernment In  Guatemala  In  April,  has  not  at- 
tended any  UjB.  military  schools,  according 
to  the  Guatemalan  Embassy  here.  His  chief 
of  staff.  Col.  Miguel  Ponclano.  trained  at  UJ3. 
Air  Force  schools  in  1946-47. 

There  has  been  dispute  over  the  effects  of 
the  longstanding  program  of  Inviting  Latin 
American  ofBcers  to  attend  U.S.  military 
schools.  Supporters  of  the  policy  have 
argued  that  not  only  does  It  orient  a  power- 
ful group  in  Latin  America  toward  the 
United  States,  but  that  the  association  of  the 
military  men  from  south  of  the  border  with 
the  democratically  imbued  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
will  In  time  Indoctrinate  them  in  democratic 
ways. 

This  concept  was  shaken  last  year  In  Peru 
when  critics  stressed  that  three  of  the  four 
military  commanders  who  staged  a  coup 
were  •'trained  in  XJS.  military  schools."  lU 
supporters  stressed  that  changing  the  Latin 
Anierlcan  tradition  of  the  coup  d'eut  was 
bound  to  take  years,  and  they  now  note  that 
the  Peruvian  Junta  carried  out  Its  promise  to 
hold  elections,  which  put  a  constitutional 
government  in  power. 

ArgenUne  mllllluv  chiefs  similarly  have 
used  their  influence  to  restore  elective  gov- 
ernment, though,  like  their  counterparts  la 
Peru,  they  still  hold  considerable  behind- 
the-scenes  power.  Washington  Is  keeping 
close  watch  to  see  what  the  fovir  Juntas  set 
up  this  year  do  in  this  regard. 

Natvx  HoNDtntAK  Rtjuc  Abetted  Mii,rrAaT 

Plots 

(By  Dan  Kurzman) 

Tbcocicau>a,    HomwraAs,    October   8. — Tbe 

military  coup  that  overthrew  the  democratic 

government  of  Honduras  last  Thursday  was 

rooted,  like  most  Latin  American  coups,  in 

military  ambition,  rightist  greed,  government 

naivete  and  U.S.  Indecision. 

These  factors.  In  potent  combination,  made 
a  coup  Inevitable.  Under  the  deposed  re- 
gime of  President  Ramon  Vllleda  Morales 
the  military  enjoyed  a  constitutional  posi- 
tion perhaps  unique  in  the  world.  It  was 
not  directly  responsible  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government,  but  only  to  Itself 
and.  In  limited  degree,  to  the  legislature. 

Military  leaders  were  Jealous  of  their 
autonomy  and  feared  that  they  would  lose  it 
after  elections  that  were  scheduled  for  later 
this  month.  The  presidential  candidate  of 
Vllleda  Morales*  Liberal  Party,  Modesto  Rodas 
Alvarado,  was  strongly  favored  to  win,  and 
the  military  was  convinced  that  he  would 
seek  to  reduce  Its  power. 

That  Rojas  would  do  Just  that,  appeared. 
In  military  eyes,  to  be  reflected  In  the  refusal 
of  the  Vllleda  Moralee  government  to  let  the 
army  supervise  the  elections  In  accordance 
with  the  constitution. 

Ironically,  the  United  States,  which  tried 
to  discourage  the  coup,  is  to  a  oonalderable 
degree  responsible  for  having  paved  the  way 
for  it.  In  1954,  the  Honduran  army  was 
weak,  disunlfled,  and  severely  lacking  In  po- 
litical Influence.  But  with  the  pro-Commu- 
nist Guatemalan  regime  of  Gen.  Jacobo 
Arbena  consolidating  its  power,  the  United 
States  poured  arms  into  neighboring  Hon- 
duras for  use  by  Guatemalan  Gen.  Castillo 
Armas,  who  eventually  Invaded  his  Red- 
controlled  country  and  ousted  Arbenz. 

But  In  order  to  disgiUse  this  Interference 
In  Guatemala's  Internal  affairs,  the  United 
States  signed  a  military  assistance  treaty 
with  Honduras  which  called  for  the  Impor- 
tation of  the  arms,  as  a  Ijyproduct.  The 
treaty  also  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  a  strong  Honduran  army.  Col.  Oswaldo 
Lopez  Arellano,  became  chief  of  the  armed 
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foroes,  a  Job  from  wiileh  be  Anally  cata- 
pulted Into  his  present  position  as  head  of 
the  military  government. 

UntU  the  very  day  of  the  coup,  the  United 
States  was  a  helping  friend,  as  attested  by 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  handclasp  emblems 
painted  on  military  trucks  that  have  carried 
political  prisoners  to  Jail  since  the  coup. 

REOS.  CORSUPTION  BLAMED 

In  an  interview,  Lopez  said  that  corruption 
and  Communist  inflltration  In  the  govern- 
ment were  factors  In  the  coup,  but  he  made  it 
clear  that  the  threat  to  the  army's  position 
was  the  principal  element. 

Like  most  modern  Latin  American  military 
leaders  today,  he  does  not  appear  to  oppose 
democracy  as  such.  He  is  only  opposed  to  It 
in  the  measure  that  it  endangers  military 
influence  and  privileges. 

Nor  was  the  military  Immune  to  efforts  by 
rightist  politicians,  mainly  of  the  Nationalist 
Party,  to  exaggerate  these  dangers  for  their 
own  purposes. 

The  rightists  were  horrified  by  Liberal 
Party  attempts  to  push  through  "conununU- 
tlc"  social  and  economic  reforms.  Most  Hon- 
duran businessmen  favored  a  coup,  and  their 
sentiment  was  shared  by  UJ5.  businessmen 
here. 

"Maybe  now  things  will  be  more  efficient," 
a  representative  of  one  American  firm  said. 

Significantly,  the  buildup  of  the  armed 
forces  with  American  aid  was  started  under 
and  nurtured  by  a  Nationalist  Party  regime — 
a  fact  that  the  Nationalists  have  not  let  mili- 
tary leaders  forget. 

If  the  military  lacks  comprehension  of 
democracy  democratic  leaders  appear  to  have 
been  equally  Ignorant  of  the  realities  of  mili- 
tary power.  Rodas,  like  President  Juan  Bosch 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  who  was  ousted 
in  a  similar  coup  2  weeks  ago,  virtually  dared 
the  military  to  take  action. 

dVIL  GUARD  WAS  ISSTTE 

With  Incredible  naivete.  Rodas,  In  his  cam- 
paign speeches,  constantly  emphasized  that, 
as  president,  he  would  build  up  the  strength 
of  the  civil  guard,  presumably  a  Liberal  Party 
police  arm.  at  the  army's  expense.  This  force 
was  created  by  Vllleda  Morales  in  1059  as  a 
counterpoint  to  the  army  when  It  was  sus- 
pected that  the  latter,  particularly  becaiiae 
of  Its  autonomous  nature,  covild  not  be 
trusted. 

Unlike  Venezuelan  President  Romulo  Be- 
tancourt,  the  Honduran  leaders  would  not 
compromise  with  the  military. 

In  view  of  these  factors,  anything  the 
United  States  might  have  done  short  of 
using  force,  may  have  been  futile.  Neverthe- 
less, many  observers  here  think  the  tough 
sutement  issued  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  announcing  severance  of  diplomatic 
and  economic  relations  apparently  for  a  pro- 
longed period,  was  much  too  long  in  coming. 

U.S.  officials  here  tried  to  persuade  the 
military  not  to  launch  a  coup,  but,  handi- 
capped by  the  examples  of  America's  "soft" 
action  after  other  coups,  particularly  In  the 
Dominican  Republic.  It  was  hard  to  convince 
the  army  leaders  that  the  United  States 
meant  business. 

UsiNO   THE    Sponge 

After  the  strong  man  with  a  dagger.  Lord 
Acton  admonished,  comes  the  small  man 
with  a  sponge.  The  maxim  applies  with 
peculiar  force  to  the  Etomlnlcan  Republic, 
where  those  responsible  for  the  overthrow  of 
President  Juan  Bosch  have  every  motive  for 
sponging  up  the  pages  of  the  past.  Of  coxirse 
Mr.  Boech  had  Imperfections  as  a  president; 
he  may  have  been  almost  as  bad  as  some  of 
the  less  Illustrious  incumbents  of  our  White 
House.  But  the  white-haired  President 
seems  hardly  recognizable  as  a  man  In  some 
of  the  stories  that  depict  him  as  a  cunning 
monster. 

The  fact  Is  that  In  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic Mr.  Bosch  had  powerful  enemies  from  the 


moment  he  was  sworn  In  as  president.  The 
main  opposition  party,  which  had  presided 
over  tbe  preceding  provisional  government, 
felt  cheated  of  victory  when  Mr.  Bosch  won 
his  election.  Military  men,  used  to  virtual 
veto  power  over  civilian  authority,  resented 
Mr.  Bosch's  presumption  that  he  was  their 
superior.  Some  business  Interests  were  hos- 
tile from  the  outset  because  they  regarded 
Mr.  Bosch  as  a  leftist. 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  that  these  Inter- 
ested parties  should  seek  to  Justify  the  over- 
throw of  a  constitutional  president.  But  It 
Is  disquieting  that  U.S.  officials  should  place 
more  stress  on  how  Impossible  Mr.  Bosch 
was  as  president  than  on  the  grievous  rup- 
ture of  the  Dominican  Republic's  evolution 
from  arbitrary  rule.  In  South  Vietnam  an- 
other regime  holds  power  that  many  U.S. 
officials  feel  Is  Impossible.  Yet  In  the 
larger  Interests  of  winning  the  war  against 
communism,  the  United  States  Is  swallow- 
ing Its  doubts  and  Is  working  with  Mr.  Diem. 

Doubtless  there  were  problems  In  Santo 
Domingo  before  the  coup.  But  there  were 
no  widespread  demonstrations  against  the 
regime,  and  no  one  could  fairly  complain 
that  Mr.  Bosch  was  repressive.  It  would  be 
a  sad  clrcximstance  If  the  only  Impossible 
governments  the  United  States  could  sup- 
port effectively  were  autocratic  and  unpopu- 
lar t3rrannles.  No  doubt,  If  President  Betan- 
court  were  overthrown  tomorrow  In 
Venezuela,  some  of  the  same  apologists  for 
passivity  would  be  quick  to  argue  that  he, 
too,  was  Impossible — J\ut  look  at  the  dis- 
order In  Caracas. 


THE  SALE  OP  WHEAT  TO  RUSSIA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  President's  decision  to  per- 
mit the  private  grain  trade  In  the  United 
States  to  sell  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  bloc  countries  for  hard  cur- 
rency; that  is,  for  dollars  or  gold.  I 
conunend  President  Kennedy  for  this 
forthright  and  courageous  act. 

This  decision  was  made  after  many 
conferences  and  discussions  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  others.  The  en- 
tire matter  has  been  widely  discussed  in 
the  press  and  on  radio  and  television. 
The  President  based  his  decision  in  part 
on  factors  I  will  list  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks — points  I  have  made  in  re- 
peated speeches  in  the  Senate  since 
September  16.  These  are  factors  listed 
by  the  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment as  the  basis  for  the  President's  de- 
cision announced  at  his  news  conference 
today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  list  of  these  considerations.  I  hope 
this  will  help  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  American  public  to  better  under- 
stand why  the  decision  was  made. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

The  Sale  or  American  Wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Ettrope 

i.  advantages  of  permirting  the  commer- 
cial sale  or  wheat  to  the  soviet  union 
and  eastern  europe 

A.  Foreign  policy  considerations 

1.  Will  demonstrate  once  again  to  the  So- 
viet leaders  that  peaceful  agreements  with 
the  United  States  which  serve  the  interests 
of  both  parties  are  possible,  and  that  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  presently  Improved  climate 
is  In  their  economic  interest. 

2.  Will  demonstrate  to  the  world  the  su- 
periority of  free  agriculture  and  free  enter- 


prise over  the  Communist  coUectlvlst  sys- 
tem. 

3.  Will  require  the  Soviet  Union  to  divert 
its  limited  reserves  of  gold,  dollars,  and  for- 
eign exchange  from  mUitary  and  Industrial 
developments  to  food. 

4.  Win  be  In  keeping  with  a  longstanding 
American  tradition  of  sending  food  to  hungry 
people,  whether  their  governments  are  free 
or  friendly  or  not.  In  1922,  under  the  Hard- 
ing administration,  Herbert  Hoover's  Ameri- 
can Relief  Administration  fed  18  million 
Russians,  though  many  of  oiu*  Americans 
complained. 

5.  Will  improve  the  standing  of  the  United 
States  in  the  eyes  of  the  Russian  people,  who 
are  reported  to  be  apprehensive  about 
coming  food  shortages,  price  Increases,  and 
lower  quality  diets. 

6.  WUl  help  avoid  whatever  harsher  inter- 
nal policies  the  Kremlin  might  need  to  im- 
pose on  the  Russian  people  during  a  period 
of  food  shortages,  and  will  oaaintain  the 
Soviet  consumer's  level  of  expectation  and 
demand. 

7.  Could  lead  to  Increased  trade,  Increased 
opportunities  for  contact.  Increased  ex- 
changes of  Individuals  and  Information. 

8.  Will  not  be  diverted  to  Cuba  or  Red 
China,  under  terms  of  the  export  Ucense  to 
be  issued.  Cuba's  wheat  Import  require- 
ments appear  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  Aus- 
tralian and  Canadian  deals. 

9.  Will  not  be  vised  for  manipulation  In 
world  markets,  where  American  and  Cana- 
dian surplus  stocks  will  remain  large  while 
the  Soviets'  needs  remain  pressing. 

10.  Will  be  known  to  the  Soviet  people 
through  the  Voice  of  America  broadcasts, 
which  have  not  been  Jammed  for  several 
months. 

B.  Domestic  economic  considerations 

1.  Win  permit  American  fanners  and  the 
American  economy  to  share  In  the  gains 
which  other  nations  have  been  reaping  for 
many  years  In  sales  of  wheat  and  flour  to  the 
Conamunlst  bloc.  The  Increase  In  farm  In- 
come alone  Is  estimated  to  be  around  $100 
million. 

2.  Will  benefit  our  balance  of  payments, 
without  (In  view  of  Soviet  need  for  this 
wheat  to  make  good  their  own  cMnmlt- 
ments)  displacing  any  ot  our  regular  wheat 
expwrt  markets.  The  Russians  will  either 
pay  In  gold  or  sell  gold  for  dollars  In  the 
London  market,  thus  Increasing  support  of 
the  dollar  and  decreasing  the  pressure  on  our 
gold. 

3.  Will  reduce  CCC  surplus  stocks,  reduc- 
ing Federal  budget  expenditures  more  than 
$200  million  on  a  sale  of  I&O  million  bushels. 

4.  Will  bring  added  Income  and  employ- 
ment to  American  shipping,  longshoremen, 
and  railroad  workers  as  well  as  grain  traders, 
millers,  and  farmers. 

6.  Would  strengthen  farm  prices  In  the 
United  States. 

6.  WUl  be  conducted  through  the  normal 
competitive  channels  of  the  private  Ameri- 
can grain  trade  in  the  same  manner  as  all 
other  such  exports  are  handled,  with  the 
forces  of  competition  and  supply  and  de- 
mand, and  the  Government's  control  over 
CCC  prices  and  export  licenses  and  sub- 
sidies, curbing  any  prospect  for  excessive 
profit. 

7.  Would  not  reduce  our  ablUty  to  export 
to  other,  more  friendly  customers  or  reduce 
UB.  stocks  to  a  dangerous  or  undesirably 
low  level.  In  view  of  the  800  mUllon  bushels 
or  more  expected  to  remain  In  our  carryover. 

C.  Consistency  with  US.  and  aUied  poHcy 

1.  Is  consistent  with  UB.  trade  with  Sovi- 
ets and  Eastern  Europe  since  World  War  II. 

Oiir  exf>orts  to  UJ3.SJt.  In  the  last  year  of 
the  previous  administration,  for  example, 
which  were  twice  as  high  as  they  were  in 
1962,  Included  synthetic  rubber,  steel  sheets 
helicopters,  t&rm  machinery,  and  textile  ma- 
chinery. 
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a.  Is  consistent  with  U.S.  sales  of  agrlc\ili 
tural  commodities  (mostly  cattle  bides  and 
tallow)  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  many  years^ 
under  the  last  three  admlnlstration«.  61nc4 
we  have  been  sending  to  the  Soviets  agricul* 
tural  conunoditles  not  In  surplus.  It  is  ob\U 
oualy  desirable  to  allow  the  export  of  thosei 
such  as  wheat,  that  are  in  surplus.  While 
distinct  foreign  policy  reasons  motivate^ 
our  sale  of  subsidized  farm  conunoditles  to 
Poland  in  exchange  for  local  cxirrencles,  that 
practice  also  Indicates  the  logic  of  selling 
such  commodities  behind  the  Iron  Curtalil 
for  dollars. 

3.  Is  consistent  with  our  longtime  In 
slstence  that  we  are  willing  to  trade  wit: 
the  Soviets  In  consumer  goods. 

4.  Would  not  require  us  to  accept  simllatf 
offers.  If  any,  from  Red  China,  North  Vieti 
nam  or  North  Korea,  inasmuch  as  transac-^ 
tlons  with  those  regimes  Involve  a  dtfferenl 
statutory  (Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act)! 
and  diplomatic  (nonrecognltlon)  framework. 
Foodstuffs  etfe  not  embargoed  from  Cub« 
now. 

5.  Would  not  weaken  o\ir  effort  to  restrict 
free  world  shipping  and  trade  with  Cuba  an<J 
Communist  bloc,  inasmuch  as  we  have  never 
sought  to  restrict  East-West  agricultural! 
trade  and  it  is  presently  flourishing  in  most 
other   countries. 

6.  Cannot,  for  example,  be  criticized  by 
the  French,  who  have  extensively  sold  farm] 
commodities  to  the  Conmiunlst  Chinese  as: 
well  as  Kastem  Europe,  or  by  the  West  Ger- 
mans, who  do  an  extensive  trade  with  thej 
Kastem  Zone  they  do  not  even  recognize.] 
Both  nations  bought  American  wheat  last 
year  and  then  sold  wheat  flour  to  the  Com 
mimlst  Chinese,  which  is  hardly  a  better 
use  of  our  wheat  than  our  selling  it  directly 
to  the  Soviets. 

7.  Is  consistent  with  the  recent  actions 
of  Canada  and  Australia,  who  also  sold  sub- 
sidized wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  of 
other  allies  who  are  selling  subsidized  wheat 
flour  to  bloc  nations. 

8.  Involves  no  real  subsidy  to  either  the 
Soviet  Union  or  the  US.  exporter.  The  only 
actiud  subsidy,  if  any,  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  world  price  and  the  price  paid 
to  the  higher  cost  American  wheat  farmer 
under  our  farm  pM-lce  support  system — and 
this  amount  is  paid  regardless  of  where  and 
whether  the  wheat  is  sold.  Thxis  the  loss  to 
the  taxpayers  is  reduced  whenever  we  can 
sell  wheat  abroad  for  dollars — and  this  obvi- 
ously can  only  be  done  at  the  world  price. 
We  have  been  vigorously  seeking  new  export 
markets  for  our  wheat — and  woxild  require 
the  Soviets  to  pay  the  full  world  price  like 
any  other  commercial  buyer. 

n.   TH«     DISAOVANTAOKB      OF      NOT      PXEMrmNG 
THIS  TKANSACnON 

1.  Will  permit  Soviet  propagandists  to  ex- 
ploit among  other  nations  our  unwillingness 
to  reduce  tensions  and  relieve  suffering. 

2.  Will  convince  the  Soviets  that  we  are 
either  too  hostile  or  too  timid  to  take  any 
further  steps  toward  peace  beyond  the  test 
ben  treaty;  that  we  are  more  interested  in 
exploiting  their  internal  difficulties,  and  that 
the  logical  course  for  them  to  foUow  is  a 
renewal  of  the  cold  war.  1 

3.  Will  not  prevent  the  Soviets  from  ob-l 
tainlng  additional  wheat  from  other  free 
netlons — Including  additional  deals  with 
Axistralia,  Argentina,  and  smaller  Middle 
Bastem  suppUers — enabling  the  farmers, 
grain  dealers,  railroads,  ports,  and  longshore- 
men in  those  countries  to  obtain  the  profits 
which  would  otherwise  have  come  to  the 
United  States. 

4.  Will  not  prevent  the  Soviets  and  East- 
ern European  nations  from  obtaining  our  own 
wheat  indirectly  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
are  presently — by  purchasing  from  West  Ger- 
many, France,  and  others,  flour  made  out 
of  American  wheat. 


5.  Will  not  Impair  the  Soviet  cold  war  ef- 
fort, inasmuch  as  their  essential  domestic 
requirements  can  probably  already  be  filled 
by  the  purchases  concluded  with  Canada  and 
Australia. 

tn.    THX    STATUTORY    FRAMEWORK    OF    THIS 
TRANSACTION 

This  sale  is  not  prohibited  by  any  act  of 
Congress  and  does  not  require  the  consent 
of  the  Congress. 

1.  Although  in  July  of  1961,  at  the  height 
of  the  Berlin  crisis,  the  Congress  Included 
In  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961  a  declaration 
of  policy  against  the  sale  of  subsidized  eigri- 
cultural  commodities  to  unfriendly  nations, 

(a)  Congress  has  made  no  attempt  to  give  a 
binding  effect  to  such  a  statement  of  Intent, 
although  it  had  many  opportunities  to  do  so; 

(b)  discussion  of  this  particular  amendment 
on  the  House  floor  Indicated  that  many 
Members  could  well  have  assumed  that  it 
applied  only  to  Public  Law  480-type  sales  on 
long-term  credit  or  for  soft,  local  currencies, 
and  not  to  commercial  sales  for  dollars  or 
gold;  and  (c)  such  a  statement  of  congres- 
sional Intent  was  more  pertinent  to  the 
United  States-U.S.S.R.  climate  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  time  of  Its  adoption  than  to 
today's  cautious  search  for  ways  of  reducing 
tensions. 

2.  The  Johnson  Act — which  prohibits 
American  loans  to  nations  in  default  on  old 
obligations  to  American  creditors — does  not 
apply  to  ordinary  commercial  credit  transtic- 
tlons  incident  to  the  sale  of  goods. 

3.  Neither  the  Battle  Act  nor  the  Export 
Control  Act  prohibits  the  commercial  sale  of 
foodstuffs  to  any  country;  and  this  transac- 
tion would  not  be  under  Public  Law  480. 

IV.  THE  MECHANICS  OF  THE  TRANSACTION 

The  United  States  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
engage  in  state  trading;  and  this  Govern- 
ment's participation  In  this  transaction  is 
thus  limited  to:  (a)  A  formal  Commerce 
Department  announcement  informing  the 
grain  trade  that  export  licenses  will  be  made 
available  under  specified  terms  for  the  ship- 
ment of  wheat  and  other  agricultural  com- 
modities to  and  for  use  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe;  and  (b)  Wheat  exported 
to  the  U.S.SH.  will  be  drawn  from  siirplus 
CCC  stocks  by  the  grain  trade  when  the 
trade's  own  supplies  are  exhausted.  We  must 
be  prepared  to  take  care  of  our  domestic 
needs,  as  well  as  our  normal  commercial  ex- 
ports and  our  Public  Law  480  commitments. 

Our  private  grain  traders  would  negotiate 
on  amounts  and  price  with  the  Soviets.  At 
present  we  envision  the  sale  of  3  to  6  million 
tons  (roughly  100  to  200  million  bushels)  of 
wheat  for  shipment  from  the  United  States 
during  the  next  6  months,  payment  to  be 
made  either  in  cash  (dollars  or  gold)  upon 
delivery,  or,  as  in  the  Canadian  agreement, 
a  minimvun  of  25  percent  cash  on  delivery, 
and  25  percent  each  6  months  thereafter 
for  18  months,  with  interest. 

The  Soviets  will  be  treated  like  any  other 
cash  customer.  Our  grain  trade  exporters 
would  sell  at  the  same  world  price  and  by 
the  same  methods  as  they  sell  to  all  other 
nations. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  fxirther  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  move, 
pursuant  to  the  order  previously  entered, 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
swUoumed,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  Oc- 
tober 10,  1962,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  9  (legislative  day  of  Oc- 
tober 3),  1963: 

In  The  Navt 
The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps  candidates  to  be  permanent 
ensigns  in  the  line  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law : 
Anthony  J.  Adaschlk    Bruce  Luxford 
Chester  W.  Allen  UI      Hugh  H.  MacDonald  II 
John  W.  Allin  Leonard  A.  Magazine 

Jess  W.  Anderson  James  S.  McLelsh 

George  R.  Armstrong     Phillip  L.  Mlddleton 
James  R.  Barrett  Don  A.  Miller,  Jr. 

Harry  J.  Benson  Richard  W.  Mlnnlch 

Wilbur  L.  Benz  Jr. 

Robert  J.  Brady  Carl  M.  Mullen 

John  C.  Clary  David  J.  Mundhenke 

Michael  L.  Cllne  Arthur  J.  Oleary 

Phillip  C.  Craig  Ernest  H.  Pomerantz 

richard  M.  Czapllnski  Dennis  L.  Prewltt 
Alfred  S.  Dansker  Thomas  O.  Pugh 

Marvin  E.  Davenport    John  R.  Riley 
Robert  K.  Dawson         Halary  S.  Sawlckl 
Ralph  E.  Dillen  Thomas  J.  Schmlege 

Roland  E.  Dukes  David  R.  Schneider 

Braxton  C.  Ellis  Robert  W.  Sharp,  Jr. 

Michael  H.  Ersklne       PhUlp  K.  Sherman,  Jr. 
Herbert  E.  Pish  William  B.  Sims,  Jr. 

Thomas  H.  Grayson       Luther  P.  Sltten 
Alan  E.  Hard  tar  fer        Dean  K.  Smith 
James  B.  Hawkes  Phillip  V.  Starnes 

Jared  N.  Heindel  Yasuto  Tana 

Charles  H.  Hoffman      Richard  A.  Tudor 
Bruce  A.  Hopkins  Haskell  T.  Waddle 

William  R.  Joa  William  R.  Weigel 

James  E.  Kennedy        Mark  H.  Weston 
Donal  L.  Knutson  Predric  C. 

William  T.  Lehman  Zimmerman 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temportiry  lieutenants  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

David  J.  Hammer 

Charles  E.  Johnston 

Russell  Meyer 

Ward  G.  Gypson  (Naval  Reserve  officer)  to 
be  a  permanent  lieutenant  In  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

MUledge  E.  Granger,  Jr..  OC-1,  USN,  to  be 
a  permanent  ensign  in  the  Supply  Corps  of 
the  Navy  In  lieu  of  ensign  in  the  line  of  the 
Navy,  as  previously  nominated  and  con- 
firmed. 

The  following-named  (civilian  college 
graduates)  to  be  permanent  lieutenants, 
lieutenants  (Junior  grade),  and  temporary 
lieutenants  in  the  Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law: 

James  H.  Blake  Stephen  W.  Stamper 

Richard  D.  Kentala       George  C.  Strong 
Thomas  N.  Salmon 

Walt  W.  Magnus  (Naval  Reserve  officer) 
to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  and  a  tempo- 
rary lieutenant  commander  In  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided   by  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers)   to   be   permanent    lieutenants   in   the 
Dental    Corps   of   the   Navy,  subject  to   the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Alvln  S.  Morrison  Eugene  J.  Weigel,  Jr. 

Robert  J.  Stepnlck 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants,  lieuten- 
ants (Junior  grade),  and  temporary  lieuten- 
ants in  the  Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject 
to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

Ernest  B.  Bass,  Jr.  MUton  C.  Clegg 

John  W.  Canal  Thomas  L.  Hurst 

Robert  B.  Carmody       Edward  P.  Leonard 
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Charles  T.  Stefl 
Prank  E.  Zotter 


Joseph  S.  Mach 
Richard  W.  Mohr 
Paul  W.  O'Shlelds 

The  following-named  enlisted  personnel 
to  be  ensigns  in  the  Medical  Service  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  for  temporary  service,  subjwrt 
to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

William  J.  Snittjer        Jack  T.  Lewis 
Jerry  L.  Johnson  Elwin  J.  Hays 

Allen  O.  Woods  Francis  L.  Windholz 

Larry  W.  Johnson  Zachary  M.  Davies 

Samuel  C.  Bazzell  Lawrence  F.  Raymond 

Jason  A.  Wilson  Ralph  E.  Anderson,  Jr. 

Robert  R.  Sonntag.  Jr. Charles  B.  Alexander 
Frederick  F.  Brland       George  H.  Gregory 
Gary  R.  DeLisle  Myron  J.  Hlckey 

Harold  D.  Cash  William  F.  MulUns 

Robert  Peck  Elvln   L.    Schlegel.   Jr. 

Kenneth  L.  Postel  Ronald  J.  Coutts 

James  D.  Schweitzer     Earl  R.  WooU 
Bob  L.  Ozment  Archie  R.  Howell 

Donald  K.  Bain  Richard  A.  Robinson 

Richard  L.  De  Vault      Robert  M.  Dotson 
Thomas  E.  Thomas        Leonard  J.  Hmcl 
James  D.  Smith  Wesley  B.  Combs 

Edgar  P.  Webb  Robert  E.  Gillett,  Jr. 

Austin  A.  Eckmyre,  Jr.Edward  D.  Prout 
William  H.  Strohl  Charles  M.  Butts 

Harold  J.  Stanton 

In  THE  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps)  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Charles  C.  Abbott  Edward  A.  Bishop 

Roger  L.  Ackerman  Edward  L.  Bonham 

Andrew  G.  Anderson,  Donald  E.  Borders 

Jr.  Leslie  W.  Boyer.  Jr. 

George  T.  Armstrong  Dennis  F.  Brandon 

Albert  O.  Ayrs  Jonathan  C.  Brooks 

ThomM  C.  Bache.  Jr.  Robert  P .  Brown 

WUliam  E.  Bartela,  Jr.  Eugene  G.  Buglewicz 

Dan  P.  Beckner  John  G.  Burns 

Robert  A.  Beeler  Charles  L.  Carl 

Robert  R.  Beers  Anthony  V.  Carrano, 
Carl  E.  Beimfohr  Jr. 

Leonard  O.  Bethards  Frank  J.  Casa 


Richard  M.  Cavagnol 
John  A.  Cegalls 
John  T.  Chapman 
James  D.  Cleary 
John  R.  Cllckener 
David  P.  CoteUesae 
Arthur  O.  Cravets 
Gary  W.  Cunningham 
John  L.  Danlewlcz 
Stephen  M.  Day 
Bruce  H.  De  Woolfson. 

Jr. 
Paul  D.  Dolwick 
Thomas  C.  Donatell 
Mitchell  O.  Driskell 
Karl  F.  Q.  Dupuy 
William  G.  Duroe 
Kendall  Elllngwood, 

Jr. 
George  R.  Emerson 
David  E.  England 
Douglas  B.  Eskrldge 
George  K.  Eubanks 
Richard  J.  Evans 
Jerry  J.Farro 
Joseph  A.  Fernandez 
WUliam  A.  Forney 
John  D.  Forter 
William  C.  Foster 
Laurence  V.  Friese 
David  E.  Fritz 
David  P.  Gamer 
Jeffrey  R.  Gilbert 
Robert  A.  Goldberg 
Arthur  D.  Graff 
John  P.  Grattan 
Richard  H.  Griffin 
Peter  D.  Haines 
James  L.  Hall 
Edward  M.  Hamilton 
Henry  S.  Harrison 
John  H.  Hartman 
Frederick  L.  Hatton 
Jack  C.  Hawk 
William  T.  Henderson 
Robert  F.  Henrlcksen 
Donald  R.  Hess 
Jerry  T.  Hewitt 
John  T.  Hill 
Patri(±  E.  Hollands 
Russell  L.  Holman 


Mark  W.  Howe 
Larry  G.  Hutchesoa 
Robert  F.  Itnyra 
Anthony  A.  Johnson 
Lawrence  B.  Johnson 
WUliam  C.  Joiner 
Frederick  K.  Jones 
Arthur  E.  Joyce 
Edward  J.  Kabala 
David  M.  Kahl 
Richard  R.  Kane 
WUliam  M.  Kay 
Dennis  S.  Kennedy 
WUUam  G.  King 
Shelton  F.  Lankford 
Lewis  C.  Larson 
Peter  E.  Lauz 
Antone  J.  Lazos 
John  P.  Leidy 
WUliam  C.  Leigh  IH 
George  P.  Levendis 
Jinuny  L.  Llndsey 
John  C.  Listerman 
Peter  H.  Lowry 
WUliam  T.  Lowther 
Herbert  G.  Lyles 
Thomas  MacBaln,  Jr. 
Thomas  E.  MacDer- 

mant 
Douglas  L.  Marshall 
Glen  H.  Martin 
Malcolm  R.  Massle,  Jr. 
Charles  G.  Mason 
John  M.  McCoy,  Jr. 
Thomas  B.  McMahan 
Edward  A.  Miller,  Jr. 
Ernest  M.  Miller,  Jr. 
Gerald  L.  Miller 
Byron  J.  Moody 
Roger  A.  Murray 
Emmett  E.  Noll 
James  R.  O'Bryan 
Anthony  M.  O'Connel 
John  J.  O'Connell 
James  R.  OlteUly 
WUliam  A.  Parker 
Richard  A.  Partln 
Charles  H.  Paul 
James  C.  Perso 
Douglas  W.  Plckers- 

gUl 


Louis  C.  Stengel  m 
John  M.  Stevens 
David  B.  Strong 
David  H.  Stoughton 
John  J.  Tedesco,  Jr. 
Jack  C.  ThompMon 
David  L.  Tinder 
Robert  E.  Tscham 
Robert  A.  Van  Houten 
Richard  H.  Voigt 
James  A.  Vollendorf 
Dwlght  A.  Walllck 
James  A.  Wegge 
James  P.  Wells 
William  K.  WesUlng 
John  J.  Whltehouse 
Charles  G.  Wil- 
liams, Jr. 
Mansel  M.  Wood 
Joseph  D.  Wright 
WlUlam  E.  Wright,  Jr. 
Richard  B.  Zey 
Richard  T.  White,  Jr. 


Lawrence  A.  Price,  Jr. 
Robert  J.  Puskar 
John  N.  Rachac 
William  Rankin 
Thomas  C.  Rauwald 
Joseph  M.  Reber 
Mark  A.  Rehrauer 
Clarence  O.  Rey- 

n(^ds,  Jr. 
Kevin  G.  Rick 
Leonard  H.  Ronnie,  Jr. 
Herbert  G.  Roser 
David  R.  RusseU 
Robert  W.  Saum,  Jr. 
Paul  J.  SchiUer 
Harvey  T.  Schmlt 
Timothy  P.  Schwartz 
George  J.  Shartle 
John  D.  Singer  III 
Jerry  W.  Smith 
Charles  S.  SneU 
Robert  P.  Soneson 
Larry  J.  Statham 
Thomas  W.  Steele 

The  foUowing-named  (meritorious  non- 
commissioned officers)  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
In  the  Marine  CorjM,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Harris  R.  Angell,  Jr.      Melvln  P.  Krone 
Allan  F.  Ayers  David  R.  Laughlln 

Ronald  E.  Banks  Robert  L.  MacDougall 

Edward  C.  Brown  James  M.  Macevitt  m 

Charles  O.  Burke  WUUam  H.  McKlnley 

RusseU  K.  Cazler  Darkl  K.  Nellson 

William  A.  Detkl  Lionel  Parra,  Jr. 

Terry  G.  German  LoweU  W.  Patak 

Jerry  M.  GUes  Ido  E.  PlstelU 

GecM-ge  T.  Orelg  David  E.  Saarela 

Alvln  W.  Hansen,  Jr.    John  L.  Schensncd 
John  V.  HaysUp  Raymond  A.  Stewart. 

WUliam  R.  Herder  Jr. 

Rodney  P.  Kempf         James  R.  Walker 
James  L.  Klingerman 

The  following-named  officer  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  captain,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

David  L.  McBvoy. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Centennial  Roadside  Park  U  Tribnte  to 
Growth  and  Expaama  of  West  Vii^ 
ginia  State  Road  Conmusrion  Derel- 
opmeat  Dimioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST   VniCINlA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  9. 1963 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  West 
Virginia's  proximity  to  major  centers  of 
population  in  the  Eastern  United  States 
makes  it  ideally  suited  as  a  vacatlonland 
and  recreation  area  for  millions  of  Amer- 
icans. Consequently,  citizens  of  the 
Mountain  State  are  vitally  concerned 
with  the  development  of  tourism,  recrea- 
tion faculties,  and  parks.  Aid  from  the 
Federal  Oovemment  has  helped  this 
growth  jmd  improvement,  particularly 


through  the  ARA,  which  approved  a 
grant  and  loan  of  nearly  $24  million  in 
June  of  this  last  fiscal  year. 

On  Sunday,  October  6,  it  was  my  pleas- 
ure to  participate  in  the  dedication  cere- 
monies of  West  Virginia's  Centennial 
Roadside  Park  on  U.S.  219,  In  Tucker 
County.  The  500  persons  in  attendance 
were  addressed  by  Gtov.  W.  W.  Barron 
and  State  Road  Commissioner  Burl  A. 
Sawyers. 

Taking  part  in  the  program  were  Rev. 
Andrew  Mann,  of  Thomas;  Master  of 
Ceremonies  Joe  Gilmore,  of  Parsons;  the 
American  Legion  Post  No.  22  Color 
Guard;  the  Parsons  and  Davis  Moim- 
taineer  High  School  Bands;  the  Boys 
Forestry  Camp  Choir,  directed  by  the 
Reverend  Harry  Atzenhoter;  and  State 
Senator  Kenton  J.  Lambert,  of  Parsons. 
Distinguished  guests  present  were  Rep- 
resentative Harley  O.  Staggers  and  State 
Senator  Dallas  Wolfe.  Both  men  spoke. 
Also  introduced  was  Conunissioner  Hu- 
lett  Smith,  of  West  Virginia's  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 


I  request  that  my  remarks  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  State's  100th  roadside  park 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ExcntFTs  Prom  Remaucs  bt  Senatoi  Jen- 
NTNOS  Randolph,  Dkmocxat,  of  West  Vn- 
ciMiA.  at  State  Ceittxnkial  Park  Deosca- 
Tioif  Neab  Paksons,  W.  Va..  U.S.  219  m 
TucKEs  Countt,  Sunoat,  October  6,  1963 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  privileged  to  address 
a  conference  gathering  of  1,500  oflBcers,  mem- 
bers, and  guests  of  three  imp>ortant  parks 
organizations.  I^e  groups  assembled  were 
the  American  Institute  of  Park  Executives, 
the  American  Association  of  Zoological  Parks 
and  Aquariums,  and  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  State  Parks. 

The  consensus  of  recreation  specialists 
from  all  States  of  the  Nation  was  that  for 
those  of  us  concerned  with  the  preservation, 
utilization,  and  development  of  this  Na- 
tion's vast  potentials  in  recreational  re- 
sovirces,  this  la  a  dectslv*  Ume  •  •  *  a  time 
oif  moving  forward. 

This  State  centennial  park,  in  its  location 
of  scenic  grandeur,  demonstrates  one  of  Xta9 
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appropriate  ways  In  which  West  Virginia  \a 
moving  to  m««t  the  challenge  of  thla  era  of 
rapid  population  Increase  and  the  greater 
mobility  of  our  citizens. 

We  are  bringing  into  focus  the  important 
part  that  the  roadside  park  system  of  our 
State  bears  to  the  requirement  that  govern-, 
ment  and  private  enterprise  must  provldei 
more  abundantly  and  more  expeditiously! 
the  recreational  and  facility  needs  of  travel-i 
Ing  Amerlcaiu. 

Population  statistics  underscore  the  fact 
that  there  Is  more  and  more  gravitation  to 
urban  centers.  The  1960  census  revealed 
that  70  percent  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  dwelt  in  cities.  Forecasters  predict 
that  by  1980  the  population  wlU  be  nearly 
four-flfths  urban.  There  Is  a  further  fore- 
cast that  there  will  be  a  growth  of  70  mil- 
lion In  population  between  1970-80  and  that 
metropolitan  areas  will  absorb  all  of  this 
total  national  Increase. 

These  are  startling  statistics.  They  make 
it  clear  that  more  and  more  Americans  will 
be  traveling,  seeking  the  beauty  and  In- 
spiration of  out-of-doors  and  the  recre- 
ational and  rest  opportunities  it  can  pro- 
Tide. 

West  Virginia  has  abundant  natural  at- 
tractiveness for  the  tourist  and  we  are  rea- 
sonably   close    to    population    centers.      We 


SENATE 

Thursday,  October  10, 1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

Rev.  Caradine  R.  Hooton,  DID.,  direc- 
tor, the  National  Temperance  League, 
Washington,  D.C.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  Gtod,  at  this  perplexing  mo- 
ment in  contemporary  life,  we  would 
have  in  our  hearts  an  altar  where  we 
confess  our  sins,  renew  our  vows,  and 
ask  Thy  blessing  upon  our  life  and  work. 
Be  Thou  the  source  of  clear  understand- 
ing, that  all  communications  with  man- 
kind may  be  creative  exchanges  of  good 
will. 

Remove  from  our  minds  all  fearful 
anxiety  and  every  variety  of  prejudice, 
'til  constructive  reason  may  give  us  the 
vision  of  our  common  duty. 

As  we  assimie  disciplined  responsibili- 
ties for  the  tranquillity  of  the  world,  give 
to  us  new  responsiveness  to  the  simple 
teachings  of  Thy  word.  Help  us  to  over- 
come all  devastating  inner  influences, 
that  our  penchant  for  service  above  self- 
ishness may  become  a  power  for  peace 
at  home  and  abroad. 

O  God  of  love,  O  King  of  peace, 

Make    wars    throughout    the    world    to 

cease; 
The  wrath  of  sinful  man  restrain: 
Give  peace.  O  God,  give  peace  again. 

In  the  name  of  our  Redeemer,  we  pray. 
Amen. 


have  no  excuse  for  being  Inaccessible.  This 
means  that  we  must  constantly  Improve  and 
expand  our  public  roads  S3rstem,  adding  to 
It  both  recreation  and  scenic  highways  as 
well  as  the  Interstate  freewa]rs. 

It  Is  clear  that  iisage  of  public  recrea- 
tional facilities  Is  skyrocketing  everywhere 
and  that  the  time  for  Imaginative  planning 
is  Imminent. 

I  congratulate  Governor  Barron  and  Road 
Commissioner  Sawyers  and  others  of  the 
State  administration  for  not  only  having 
done  Imaginative  planning,  but,  Indeed,  for 
the  forward  thrust  of  actual  development 
of  such  facilities.  Also,  I  commend  the 
State  administration's  cooperative  action 
with  the  Federal  Government  to  finance  and 
begin  moving  on  other  Important  projects. 
I  refer  in  particular  to  the  impending  Black- 
water  Falls  expansion  and  that  projected 
for  three  other  State  park  areas  downstate, 
as  well  as  the  Cass  Scenic  Railroad  and  the 
Highland  Scenic  Highway. 

In  all  of  these  developments — as  In  many 
others  which  will  follow  In  the  futxire — 
there  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
complex  problems  to  be  solved.  One  of  the 
most  important  and  difficult  of  these  is  the 
question  of  conservation  versus  use. 

Involved,  of  course.  In  recreation  areas  and 
scenic  highway  planning  and  development. 


as  in  all  public  recreation  programs,  there  Is 
the  need  to  conserve  for  future  generations 
the  priceless  gift  of  unspoiled  natural  areas. 
These  must  be  protected  for  their  signlfl- 
cance  to  the  history  and  heritage  of  the 
State  and  the  Nation. 

There  is  the  challenge  to  provide  more 
and  more  areas  of  developed  recreation  where 
water  and  woodland  are  enhanced  through 
the  addition  of  public  access  and  facilities 
which  must  be  attractive  to  sportsmen, 
sightseers,  and  fun-seeking  families. 

Admittedly,  It  Is  a  big  order  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  conservation  and  rec- 
reation development  In  the  same  "package." 
But  there  must  be  a  middle  course  which 
can  effectively  provide  for  both  preservation 
of  natural  treasures  and  full  recreational  op- 
portunity for  all.  There  must  be  a  blend- 
ing of  methods  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  the 
wildlife  enthusiasts  and  the  recreation  seek- 
ers, and  the  best  Interests  of  timber  Industry 
progress.  Above  all,  we  must  not  succumb 
to  desires  of  a  few  to  Isolate  ourselves  In 
our  own  natural  wonderland.  We  must 
share  It  with  those  who  would  be  our  vis- 
itors. It  Is  a  requirement  of  good  nelghbor- 
liness.  Beyond  this  consideration,  our  eco- 
nomic well-being  demands  that  we  estab- 
lish tourism  as  one  of  our  major  facets  of 
commerce. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  several 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mamsfixli),  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, October  9, 1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afOxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

B.B..  242.  An  act  to  amend  section  1820  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  waiver  of  indebtedness  to  the  United 
States  In  certain  cases  arising  out  of  default 
on  loans  guaranteed  or  made  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration;   and 

HJl.  7179.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1984.  and  for  other 
purpKJees. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Proxmise,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
was  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 


REDUCTION   OP  EXCESS   MARKET- 
INGS OF  MILK 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  is  Senate  bill 
1915,  the  so-called  dairy  bill,  upon  which 
there  is  limitation  of  debate  and  control 
of  time. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1915)  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted 
and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  and  to  encourage  the  reduc- 
tion of  excess  marketings  of  milk,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  California  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  Is  an 
amendment  pending? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Yes;  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Proxmirk] — No.  220. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield,  pro- 
vided that  it  is  agreed  that  in  doing  so 
he  will  not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  quorum  call  not  be 
charged  to  the  time  available  under  the 
limitation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered;  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 
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The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  CONSERVATION 
RESERVE  CONTRACTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  despite  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  the  Sen- 
ate turn  to  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  533,  Senate  bill  1588,  to  remove  the 
$10  million  limitation  on  programs  car- 
ried out  under  section  16(e)(7)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  for  1964  and  subsequent  cal- 
endar years.  I  understand  this  bill  is 
noncontroversial,  and  can  be  disposed  of 
very  shortly. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  let  me  inquire 
whether  that  is  the  bill  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young] 
is  interested  in. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  I  understand 
he  is  now  on  his  way  to  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill,  as  amended  by  the  committee  sub- 
stitute, first  authorizes  extensions  of 
conservation  reserve  contracts  through 
1965;  and.  second,  increases  the  limit  on 
annual  payments  under  the  cropland 
conversion  program  to  $20  million.  The 
conservation  reserve  contracts  subject  to 
extension  would  be  those  expiring  in  1963 
and  1964,  and  those  which  expired  in 
1962,  and  were  extended  for  1963,  under 
the  authority  of  section  16(e)  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  is  the  reason 
for  the  extension  and  for  the  increase 
in  the  amount  of  the  ceiling? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  In  response  to  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
if  I  may  give  some  details,  let  me  point 
out  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  gravely  concerned  regarding  the  ex- 
piration of  the  conservation  reserve  con- 
tracts in  excess  of  7  million  acres  which 
expire  this  year,  and  something  in  excess 
of  2  million  acres  next  year.  Approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  that  land  formerly 
was  in  the  production  of  feed  grains  and 
wheat. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
gravely  concerned  that  the  land  would 
go  back  into  the  production  of  those  com- 
modities, which  previously  had  been 
produced  on  it.  and  would,  therefore, 
further  aggravate  the  surplus.  The 
Department  sent  our  committee  a  bill  to 
authorize  what  it  calls  a  pilot  program 
or  a  land  use  program  that  has  been  in 
effect  this  year,  and  upon  which  there  is 
:  a  ceiling  of  $10  million.  It  would  author- 
ize a  farmer  who  saw  fit  to  convert  his 
land  to  pasture  land  to  receive  a  pay- 
ment of  approximately  $5  to  $7  an  acre 
on  the  average  and  to  graze  animals  on 
the  pasture. 

We  held  hearings  in  the  committee. 
We  had  there  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment  of    Agriculture;    and    repre- 


sentatives of  the  Farm  Bureau,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Grange,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  cattle  industry  appeared. 
All  were  in  accord  in  stating  that  they 
desired  the  retirement  of  this  land 
from  production  in  order  to  curtail  the 
mounting  surpluses;  but  there  was  con- 
siderable disagreement  as  to  the  land  use 
or  pasturage  part  of  the  program,  which 
some  feared  would  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  cattle,  to  the  detriment  of  those 
now  in  the  livestock  industry. 

Our  committee  met;  and,  after  con- 
siderable discussion,  we  reached  agree- 
ment that  the  best  possible  legislation 
which  we  could  hope  to  get  through 
Congress  this  year,  in  view  of  the  con- 
troversy, was  a  compromise  between  the 
two  programs,  one  to  increase  the  ceiling 
for  the  program  of  land  use  or  land  ad- 
justment from  a  maximum  of  $10  million 
a  year  to  $20  million  a  year,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  authorize  the  extension  for 
2  additional  years  of  these  contracts 
which  are  expiring  from  the  conserva- 
tion reserve  program. 

We  made  the  suggestion  to  the  com- 
mittee, the  committee  unanimously 
agreed  to  it,  and  it  was  reported  to  the 
Senate  in  that  form.  It  received  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Would  the  proposal 
increase  the  payment  per  acre? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  would  not.  In 
fact,  it  might  decrease  the  payment,  be- 
cause if  some  of  the  farmers  who  now 
have  land  under  the  conservation  re- 
serve contracts  should  see  fit  to  convert 
to  the  so-called  land  use  portion,  their 
payments  would  be  decreased  from  an 
average  of  $12  to  $14  per  acre  to  $5  to  $7 
I>er  acre. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Young]  is  present.  I  should  like 
to  hear  what  he  has  to  say  about  the 
proposal. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  is  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee that  held  hearings  on  the  bill 
(S.  1588) .  His  great  wisdom  in  all  fields 
of  agriculture  contributed  greatly  to  the 
deliberations  and  the  solution  of  the  con- 
troversial problem  that  came  before  our 
committee. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  For 
a  long  while  the  people  of  my  State  have 
been  interested  in  extending  the  con- 
servation reserve  contracts.  I  have 
been  pressing  for  this  kind  of  legislation 
for  more  than  a  year.  As  the  Senator 
has  already  explained,  the  bill  would  ex- 
tend present  soil  bank  contracts.  I  be- 
lieve the  bill  represents  a  pretty  fair 
compromise.  It  would  increase  the 
amount  of  money  available  for  the  ad- 
ministration's land  retirement  program, 
which  is  also  a  sort  of  compromise.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  bill  will  sat- 
isfy all  conflicting  interests  of  the  people 
who  are  concerned  about  the  proposed 
legislation,  but  I  believe  it  represents  a 
compromise  which  should  be  passed  by 
the  Senate. 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  is  probably  the 
best  one  that  our  committee  would  agree 
to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  it  had  the  unan- 
imous support  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  had  the  unani- 
mous support  of  the  committee. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

There  are  beirxg  no  objection,  the  Sen- 
ate proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S. 
1588)  to  remove  the  $10  million  limita- 
tion on  programs  carried  out  under  sec- 
tion 16(e)(7)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  for  1964  and 
subsequent  calendar  years  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  section  109(a)  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  sentence  at  the 
end  thereof  to  read  as  follows:  "Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized,  If  the 
producer  makes  application  therefor,  to 
extend  until  December  31,  1965.  any  con- 
servation reserve  contract  entered  Into  under 
this  subtitle  B  which  is  scheduled  to  expire 
either  on  December  31,  1963,  or  December  31, 
1964,  or  which  expired  on  December  31,  1962. 
and  was  extended  until  December  31.  1963. 
under  the  authority  of  section  16(e)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act." 

Sec.  2.  Section  16(e)(7)  of  the  SoU  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  as 
amended  (16  UB.C.  590p(e) )  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "|10.000,(X)0"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$20,000,000". 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conunittee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
the  nature  of  the  amendment  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  Is  the  amend- 
ment which  was  reported  by  our  com- 
mittee to  extend  the  conservation  reserve 
contracts. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  the  amendment  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  as  reported? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  No,  it  Is  a  com- 
mittee substitute  amendment.  The  Sen- 
ator will  recall  that  the  committee 
could  not  agree  to  the  proposal  that  was 
sent  to  us  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. It  drafted  a  substitute.  The 
Senate  now  hfis  before  it  the  committee 
substitute. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Department  does  not  en- 
thusiastically approve  the  committee 
substitute. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  bill  has  not  yet 
been  read  a  third  time,  has  it? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     No. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  North  E>akota  whether 
or  not  a  proposal  in  the  form  of  an 
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amendment  was  submitted  by  the  Sen 
ator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mirnvrl 
I  understand  that  he  is  en  route  to  th(> 
Chamber,  and  that  he  has  an  amend* 
ment  to  the  bill  which  he  would  like 
to  propose.  I  had  not  been  advised  that 
any  Senator  wished  to  propose  an 
amendment.  ! 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  doubt 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  ha| 
a  ftu"ther  amendment,  because  the  pro* 
vision  In  the  bill  which  would  extend  the 
soil  bank  contracts  is  exactly  the  sam^ 
as  the  proposal  contained  in  the  amend* 
ment  that  he  offered  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  the  agriculture  appropriation 
bill  about  2  weeks  ago.  So  he  would  b^ 
getting  exactly  what  he  proposed  in  hl4 
amendment  to  the  agriculture  appropria* 
tlon  bin. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  re-« 
^)ectfuUy  stiggest  to  the  majority  leader 
that  there  be  a  short  quorum  call  until 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  can 
reach  the  Chamber.  Then  we  can  de- 
termine whether  or  not  he  has  an 
amendment  that  he  would  like  to  offerj 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  | 
believe  that  is  a  good  idea.  The  points 
has  Just  arisen.  None  of  us  had  any 
Idea  about  It.  I  ask  imanlmous  consents 
that  there  be  a  brief  quorum  call  with- 
out the  time  necessary  for  the  call  being 
charged  under  the  time  limitation; 
agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  obH 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  wlllj 
call  the  roll.  I 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call! 
the  roll.  \ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I] 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
proceedings  under  the  quoriim  call  may 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1588) .  now 
under  consideration,  may  be  forgone  at 
this  time,  that  the  action  of  the  Senate 
in  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ments may  be  vacated,  and  that  the 
Senate  return  to  the  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  business.  I  make  that  re- 
quest because  a  development  has  come 
up  with  relation  to  an  amendment  about 
which  the  leadership  knew  nothing  until 
a  few  minutes  ago. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


REDUCTION  OF  EXCESS   MARKET- 
INGS OP  MILK 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1915)  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cxiltural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted 
and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  and  to  encoiirage  the  reduc- 
tion of  excess  marketings  of  milk,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
consumed  under  the  2-hour  limitation 
on  the  bill  may  be  restored  to  the  bill. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  time  consumed  will  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  PROxMrae). 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
my  amendment,  which  is  pending,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator   from    South    Dakota     [Mr.    Mc- 

GOVERNl. 


THE  HOLY  ALLIANCE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  19th  century.  Czar  Alexander  of 
Russia  took  the  lead  in  forming  an  alli- 
ance with  the  emperors  of  Austria  and 
Prussia.  Although  their  regimes  repre- 
sented all  the  sins  of  the  day,  the  em- 
perors named  their  association  the  Holy 
Alliance.  Thus  fortified  the  three  rulers 
easily  dominated  the  news  headlines  of 
the  day. 

In  our  own  time,  a  recent  public  opin- 
ion survey  indicates  that  the  best  known 
American  is  Miss  Elizabeth  Taylor.  If 
one  is  to  Judge  from  the  recent  spate  of 
magazine  covers.  Miss  Taylor's  leading 
competitors  in  the  news  are  Great  Brit- 
ain's Christine  Keeler  and  Vietnam's 
Madam  Nhu. 

Perhaps  the  time  has  come  for  a  new 
holy  alliance  to  be  formed.  Certainly, 
these  three  young  ladies  of  distinction 
have  a  common  bond. 

Miss  Keeler  has  recently  sent  tremors 
through  Her  Majesty's  Government  and 
has  singlehandedly  "bagged"  the  Minis- 
ter of  War. 

Miss  Taylor  appears  in  her  notable 
role  as  Cleopatra,  the  old  "Serpent  of  the 
Nile,"  who  shook  the  mighty  Roman  Em- 
pire. 

Madam  Nhu  has  snared  Uncle  Sam  in 
the  jungles  of  southeast  Asia  and  no  less 
an  authority  than  her  father  has  de- 
scribed her  as  Vietnam's  "strongest 
headline  catcher." 

Recognizing  the  remarkable  accom- 
plishments of  these  noted  ladies,  there  is 
a  serious  question  as  to  which  of  the  three 
could  best  lay  claim  to  Czar  Alexander's 
role  as  leader  of  the  alliance. 

What  is  really  at  stake  here  is  not  so 
much  the  degree  of  holiness  as  the  prob- 
lem of  maintaining  harmony  within  a 
imion  composed  of  such  spirited  mem- 
bers. 

It  would  never  do  to  jeopardize  the 
longstanding  congeniality  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  family  by  inviting  an  open  leader- 
ship test  of  strength  between  Miss  Taylor 
and  Miss  Keeler. 

So  perhaps  Mrs.  Nhu.  who  happily 
bears  the  title,  "Madam,"  is  the  proper 
leader  of  what  may  come  to  be  known 
as  the  "Nhu  Holy  AUiance." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  from 
the  time  on  the  amendment. 


BISHOP  LEO  RICHARD  SMITH 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  deep  regret  that  I  learned  this 
morning  of  the  death  of  Bishop  Leo 
Richard    Smith    of    Ogdensburg,    N.Y. 


Bishop  Smith's  imtimely  passing  is  a 
great  loss  not  only  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Eciunenical  Council  which  he  was  at- 
tending but  also  to  the  people  of  all  faiths 
who  knew  him  when  he  served  in  Buffalo 
and  as  Bishop  of  Ogdensburg.  Bishop 
Smith  was  only  58  years  old,  and  it  is  sad 
indeed  that  his  career  of  service  to  the 
church  and  humanity  was  cut  short. 

A  native  New  Yorker,  Bishop  Smith 
studied  at  academic  institutions  in  New 
York  State  and  served  both  in  Buffalo 
and  as  a  member  of  the  papal  family  in 
Rome.  His  service  in  Buffalo  and  in 
Ogdensburg  where  he  was  installed  just 
last  year  won  him  a  warm  place  in  the 
hearts  of  all  his  parishioners  and  won 
him  the  respect  and  reverence  of  the 
people  of  Buffalo  and  Ogdensburg. 

Mr.  President,  New  York  has  lost  a 
venerated  citizen. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
two  or  three  questions. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute  for  morning 
business? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  is  no  morning 
hour. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     May  I  have  1  minute? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  1  minute. 


SALE   OP   WHEAT   TO   RUSSIA 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  my  colleague  for  yielding  to 
me. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  the  sale 
of  wheat  to  Russia.  I  made  a  speech  in 
the  Senate  on  October  3  in  which  I  said 
that  the  wheat  deal  should  be  a  one- 
shot  operation,  and  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent approved  it  because  he  thought  it 
would  not  hurt  the  national  interest  that 
would  be  all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  make  the  same 
point  that  I  made  on  October  3  by  way 
of  warning.  We  should  not  back  into  a 
general  trade  relationship  with  the  So- 
viet Union  under  cover  of  the  wheat  deal. 
The  President  has  made  that  very  clear, 
and  I  support  him  fully  in  that  position. 
I  hope  the  American  people  will  not  be 
diverted  from  that  idea  and  will  not 
mistake  the  wheat  deal  for  anything  but 
what  it  is — a  single,  one-shot  enterprise. 

If  we  are  to  have  trade  negotiations — 
and  I  think  it  is  desirable  that  we 
should — it  must  be  on  the  basis  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  taking  care  of  their  econcwnic 
and  other  responsibilities.  If  they  ex- 
pect to  get  credit  from  either  private  or 
public  sources  in  the  United  States,  they 
should  undertake  to  give  some  political 
concessions  which  will  materially  reduce 
tensions  in  the  world.  Specifically,  they 
would  refer,  in  my  (H>inion,  to  Berlin  or 
Cuba. 

It  must  be  made  clear  to  the  American 
people  what  we  are  doing  and  why,  that 
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the  wheat  deal  is  a  one-shot  deal,  and 
that  trade  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
bloc — which  could  very  well  be  good  for 
all  concerned — would  be  conducted  only 
on  the  basis  of  a  quid  pro  quo  in  con- 
sideration of  the  great  benefits  which 
could  flow  from  a  material  acceleration 
of  trade.  We  are  talking  constantly,  of 
course,  of  nonstrategic  goods. 

I  hope  this  situation  will  be  made  clear 
to  the  people.  I  believe  that  so  far  the 
President  has  proceeded  in  the  right 
direction. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  de- 
cided to  sell  surplus  wheat  to  Red  Russia. 
I  hope  he  is  right  in  his  judgment.  My 
fear,  however,  is  that  time  will  prove  his 
judgment  to  be  wrong.  I  am  of  the  be- 
lief that  friendly  people  throughout  the 
world  will  be  disturbed  by  the  constant 
embraces  that  are  now  occurring  between 
our  country  and  Red  Russia. 

I  cannot  help  but  think  of  one  of 
Aesop's  fables,  which  is  probably  now 
2,500  years  old.  In  that  fable  is  told 
the  exf>erience  of  the  rustic  who,  on  a 
cold  winter  day.  saw  a  starving  and  prac- 
tically frozen  snake.  He  picked  up  the 
snake,  took  it  to  his  bosom,  warmed  it  up, 
and  fed  it.  The  snake,  resurrected,  sur- 
vived. The  snake  subsequently  bit  and 
killed  its  savior. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry   [Mr.  Ellender]. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
at  the  White  House  yesterday,  and  in  the 
discussion  that  followed  I  believe  the 
President  acted  with  a  great  deal  of  cour- 
age in  agreeing  to  sell  wheat  to  Russia. 
My  good  friend  from  Ohio  states,  in 
effect,  that  other  people  in  the  world 
may  lose  confidence  in  us  in  some  way 
because  we  are  trading  with  Russia.  I 
am  sure  my  good  friend  realizes  that  in 
the  past  5  or  10  years,  while  we  have  been 
holding  an  imibrella,  militarily,  over 
Western  Europe,  our  allies  have  been 
selling  wheat,  flour,  and  other  goods  to 
Russia.  Today  the  trade  between  West- 
em  Europe  and  Russia  and  her  satellites 
is  at  last  becoming  one  of  the  mainstays 
of  free  Europe's  economy  and  growth. 

Why  should  we  in  this  country  permit 
the  coimtries  of  Western  Europe  to  be 
our  brokers? 

Why  should  we  allow  West  Germany, 
for  example,  to  buy  our  wheat  at  good 
prices,  mill  it  into  flour,  and  sell  It  to 
the  Communist  nations?  Russia  gets 
the  wheat,  the  West  Germans  get  the 
profit,  and  we  wind  up  holding  the  bag. 
In  my  opinion,  we  should  deal  directly 
with  Russia,  get  closer  to  the  Russian 
people  and  show  them  what  a  failure  the 
policy  of  their  leaders  has  been,  and  re- 
plenish our  gold  supply  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

I  oppose  the  sale  of  our  wheat  to  the 
U.S.S.R.;  but  the  action  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  announcing  on 
yesterday  that  he  would  permit  this 
sale  has  been  subjected  to  unfortunate 
criticism  by  those  who  think  he  acted 


too  rapidly.  One  of  the  best  aspects  of 
the  President's  action  was  that  he  was 
careful  in  making  the  decision.  I  dis- 
agreed with  it,  and  disagreed  strongly, 
but  the  President  consulted  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  extensively,  with  the 
appropriate  committee  members,  with 
ofiQcials  of  the  State  Department  and 
Agriculture  Department.  He  took  his 
time  to  get  all  the  facts  before  he  made 
his  decision. 

While  I  disagreed  with  the  action  of 
the  President,  one  who  criticizes  should 
be  very  confident  of  his  sources  of  in- 
formation when  he  thinks  the  President 
has  made  a  mistake. 

I  called  for  concessions  to  freedom — 
not  just  Russian  gold — before  we  made 
this  kind  of  deal.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
announcement  of  any  concessions  by  the 
Soviet  Union  at  this  time  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  them  to  do  and  prob- 
ably would  make  such  arrangementis  im- 
possible. However,  it  is  conceivable,  if 
not  likely,  that  some  such  concessions 
were  made  with  respect  to  Cuba,  Berlin, 
or  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  that  is  the  situa- 
tion. I  share  the  position  which  has  been 
so  well  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
that  this  action  may  have  been  a  mis- 
take. I  hope  and  pray  it  will  not  prove 
to  be.  I  hope  events  will  prove  the 
President  to  have  been  correct. 

I  do  hope,  however,  that  somebody, 
somewhere,  somehow,  will  inform  the 
country  and  the  Congress  how  much  was 
involved.  The  New  York  Times  of  this 
morning  reported  that  $250  million  in 
wheat  was  involved.  The  Washington 
Post  reported  that  $375  million  was  in- 
volved. The  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
ported that  $435  million  was  involved. 
This  conflict  of  figures,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  confusing  everybody  interested  in  the 
situation.  I  hope  we  can  have  some  en- 
lightenment on  the  facts. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  myself  2 
more  minutes. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  wheat  sale  to 
Russia  will  aggregate  $250  million.  The 
sale  of  wheat  to  three  of  her  satellites — 
namely,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Bulgaria — will  amount  to  about  $50  or 
$60  million.  It  may  be  that  corn  and 
other  feed  grains  will  be  sold,  in  addition 
to  the  wheat. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shall  yield  in  just 
a  moment. 

While  the  majority  leader  prof>erly 
criticized  Chancellor  Adenauer  for  his 
criticism  of  our  actions,  on  the  ground 
that  West  Germany  had  been  trading 
with  East  Germany,  the  fact  Is  that 
Mr.  Adenauer  was  right  when  he  stated 
that  the  German  experts — who  are  very 
knowledgeable  In  this  matter — say  this 
is  not  something  that  is  a  one -shot  situa- 
tion for  Russia,  that  they  will  very  likely 
come  back  to  us  again  and  continue  to 
do  so  for  a  long  time.  He  feels  that  the 
free  world  should  consider  using  its  food 


bargaining  power  and  strength  for  ob- 
taining some  concessions  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  West 
Germany  has  heretofore  been  selling 
wheat  to  East  Germany,  this  offers  a  good 
opportunity  to  obtain  collaboration  and 
agreement  from  other  countries  in  the 
free  world  which  can  be  constructive. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  2  minutes 
on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
question  whether  Russia  can  get  enough 
wheat  is  a  moot  question  now.  Of  the 
approximately  110  nations  in  the  world — 
all  but  the  United  States — will  sell  wheat 
to  Russia  or  any  other  food  commodities 
to  Russia  and  many  are  selling  wheat  to 
Russia. 

At>out  10  years  a«o  we  had  a  similar 
policy.  We  refused  to  sell  wheat  to  Rus- 
sia. In  order  to  overcome  a  situation 
like  that,  which  is  necessary  for  any 
military  power,  Russia  broke  up  millions 
of  acres  of  new  virgin  land.  This  en- 
abled her  to  supply  all  her  own  needs 
and  to  become  a  wheat  exporting  nation 
until  this  year. 

Now  Russia  has  embarked  on  a  pro- 
gram of  fertilizing  her  land  more,  as  we 
have  been  doing  In  this  country  for  years, 
and  by  means  of  which  we  have  been 
able  to  Increase  our  production  by  one 
third  or  more.  Germany  and  other  Eu- 
rop>ean  countries  are  selling  Russia  ferti- 
lizer plants,  fertilizer  which  Russia  uses 
on  her  land.  In  addition,  they  are  work- 
ing on  a  program  of  great  expansion  of 
Irrigation  projects  to  produce  more  food. 
Russia  can  easily  provide  all  the  food  she 
needs.  If  she  cannot,  she  can  get  it  from 
the  other  countries  of  the  world. 

We  would  be  far  better  off  militarily, 
in  my  opinion,  to  have  Russia  more  de- 
pendent upon  us  for  at  least  a  part  of  its 
food  supply.  Any  nation  that  is  de- 
pendent on  another  nation  for  a  par^of 
Its  food  supply  cannot  be  as  cocl^  or 
quite  as  lnder>endent  as  It  can  be  If  It 
produces  everything  it  needs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
admlnlstratlcn  have  on  occasion,  been 
accused  of  fiscal  irresponsibility,  and 
have  also  been  accused  of  doing  nothing 
to  bring  about  a  reduction  of  the  tre- 
mendous storage  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. These  general  allegations  have 
been  directed  against  the  administrations 
of  both  parties  over  the  years. 

I  believe  that  some  of  the  accusations 
which  have  been  leveled  against  the 
President  and  the  administration  have 
been  answered  by  the  action  undertaken 
yesterday  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

What  is  involved  in  the  President's 
announcement  is  a  major  sale  of  wheat 
for  hard  cash  on  the  barrelhead  in  a 
transaction  through  private  business 
channels.  Our  gold  stocks  are  going 
down;  our  wheat  stocks  are  going  up. 
They  are  going  up  at  an  immense  cost 
to  the  taxpayers  in  government  price 
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supports  and  In  storage  facilities, 
are  lectured  by  other  nations,  especially 
In  Western  Europe,  on  the  danger  of  sell- 
ing wheat  to  the  Russians  while  they  sell 
them  not  only  wheat  which  they  ha've 
purchased  from  us,  but  flour  and  stra- 
tegic commodities. 

I  think  the  President  has  made  a 
coursigeous  decision  and  a  wise  decision. 
It  is  a  decision  which  I  hope  will  be  widely 
supported  In  the  Congress,  by  the  farm- 
ers, and  by  all  Americans.  It  is  a  deci- 
sion for  ccMnmonsense  because  of  some 
of  the  following  reasons: 

First.  In  the  field  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. It  will  bring  into  the  United  States 
in  gold  or  dollars  about  $250  million.  It 
will  thereby  reduce  the  gold  drain.  ! 

Second.  It  will  redxKe  our  surplus  iki 
wheat  now  being  held  by  the  Commoditsr 
Credit  Corporation,  and  in  so  doing  re- 
duce costs  to  the  CK>vemment  and  be  a 
saving  to  the  taxpayers.  Incidentally, 
In  the  agriculture  appropriation  bi(l 
which  passed  the  Senate  over  a  wecjk 
ago,  approximately  $2.7  billion  was  voted 
for  supports  of  various  kinds.  { 

Third.  In  my  opinion,  it  will  firm  \i> 
the  price  of  wheat  which  under  present 
estimates  will  bring  $1.15  to  $1.25  a 
bushel  next  year,  instead  of  this  year|s 
approximately  $2.  ] 

Fourth.  This  wheat  will  not  be  di- 
rerted  to  Cuba  or  Commimist  China  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  export  licenses  tK> 
be  Issued. 

Fifth.  This  wheat  will  not  be  usejd 
for  manipulation  in  the  world  markets. 

Sixth.  The  wheat  sale  will  be  known 
to  the  Soviet  people  through  the  Voice  of 
America  broadcasts.  I  note  on  this 
morning's  news  ticker  that  the  Soviet 
Union  itself  has  Informed  the  Russian 
people  of  this  proposal. 

Seventh.  It  will  bring  added  employ- 
ment to  American  shipping,  longshore- 
men and  railroad  workers,  as  well  ^ 
grain  traders,  millers,  and  farmers. 

Eighth.  It  will  be  conducted  through 
the  normal  competitive  channels  of  th|e 
private  American  grain  trsule. 

Ninth.  Up  to  now  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  European  nations  have  been 
obtaining  American  wheat  indirectly  by 
purchasing  from  West  Germany,  Prance, 
and  others,  flour  made  out  of  American 
wheat  sold  to  those  countries  in  ever- 
increasing  quantities. 

In  other  words,  the  Russians  are  golnjg 
to  get  the  wheat  anyway,  in  one  way  or 
another.  As  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
[Mr.  Ellendkk],  has  said,  at  the  moment 
these  Western  countries  are  acting  as 
brokers  in  the  sale  of  American  wheat 
and  reaping  profits,  while  we  bear  thie 
cost. 

This  matter  was  discussed  by  the  Pres^ 
ident  with  many  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress from  both  parties  and  was  also 
discussed  by  the  Secretaries  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Commerce  with  the  appropriate 
committees  of  both  Houses. 

To  repeat,  I  think  the  President  has 
made  a  courageous  and  a  wise  decision. 
It  Is,  In  my  opinion,  a  decision  for  com^ 
monsense  and  for  peace. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
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We  point  an  editorial  entitled  "Wheat,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  Sunday, 
October  0,  19«3. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Wheat 


October  10 


If  Russia  wanta  to  buy  wheat  In  this  coiin- 
try.  at  world  prices  i<x  dollars  and  gold.  It 
Is  In  the  national  Interest  that  the  wheat  be 
sold.  Any  other  conclusion  would  be  Illogi- 
cal, even  foolish. 

As  to  logic,  surely  it  makes  good  sense  to 
dlsx>o8e  of  a  portion  of  our  most  moun- 
tainous nonstrategic  surplus  under  an  ar- 
rangement which  would  ilgnlflcantly  ease 
the  chronic  deficit  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, would  strengthen  farm  prices  in  the 
United  States,  would  cut  the  expenses  of  han- 
dling surplus  wheat  (some  1  billion  bushels 
are  now  in  storage),  might  provide  a  new 
nonexploslve  lever  In  diplomatic  maneuver 
and,  as  a  byproduct,  would  demonstrate  once 
more  our  willingness  to  reach  world  accom- 
modations in  any  way  that  does  not  en- 
danger the  national  security. 

As  to  not  being  foolish,  Russia  can  get 
wheat  In  other  ways.  If  It  nxust.  One  way  is 
to  get  it  In  the  form  of  flour  from  other 
Western  nations — flour  ground  from  America 
wheat  sold  to  those  nations,  which  can  mill 
It  and  take  a  middleman's  proflt.  (The  efH- 
clent  millers  of  West  Germany,  whose  Chan- 
cellor says  he  opposes  the  sale  of  Western 
wheat  to  Russia,  can  bring  in  grain  from 
abro£td  at  low  prices,  grind  it  and  sell  the 
flour  on  the  world  market;  and  reports  from 
Bonn  say  that  In  the  present  situation  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  250.(XX)  tons 
of  German-milled  floxir  to  go  to  the  Soviet 
Union.) 

Opposition  In  this  country  to  selling  wheat 
to  Russia  is  based  mainly  on  two  considera- 
tions. The  first  is  that  we  would  In  effect 
be  selling  a  subsidized  commodity  to  an  un- 
friendly nation — against  the  sense  though 
not  the  binding  requirements  of  Congress, 
as  expressed  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961. 
TTie  Agricultural  Department  contends,  how- 
ever, that  sales  to  Russia  for  world  prices 
would  compare  favorably,  in  terms  of  re- 
turns, with  sales  and  donations  to  friendly 
nations.  The  second  is  in  the  main  political, 
and  in  Republican  ranks  is  apt  to  take  the 
ambivalent  form  of  support  for  the  project 
without  formal  approval. 

This  political  aspect  appears  to  worry 
President  Kennedy  more  than  In  our  opinion 
it  ought  to.  American  business  interests  are 
generally  favorable,  along  with  Middle  West- 
em  grain  Interests.  Good  sense  Is  good 
sense,  and  the  President  should  press  ahead. 
Por  one  thing,  time  grows  short,  if  Indeed 
as  Senator  Humphkst  suggests  It  is  not  al- 
ready running  out. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  myself  1 
minute. 

With  some  of  what  the  majority  leader 
has  said  I  acrree.  We  should  keep  one 
thing  in  mind,  however.  We  have  the 
only  surplus  wheat  that  is  available  in 
the  world.  We  have  immense  bargain- 
ing power.  If  the  Soviet  Union  must  get 
wheat,  it  must  get  it  from  us.  Perhaps 
the  Germans  and  Canadians  would  like 
to  sell  the  Russians  more  wheat,  but  they 
do  not  have  it  to  sell.  Therefore.  I  make 
the  argument  that  we  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  monopoly  position  that 
we  have,  and  drive  the  hardest  bargain 
we  can  for  the  sake  of  freedom. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  First,  let  me  say,  with 
regard  to  the  sale  of  wheat,  not  only  to 
Russia,   but  to  other  countries  in  the 
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world  as  well,  to  which  we  have  not  sold 
previously,  the  President  gave  assurance 
yesterday  that  the  same  policy  applicable 
to  the  sale  of  wheat  would  also  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  sale  of  other  commodities 
which  we  have  in  surplus. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Russians  and 
other  Eastern  European  countries  de- 
sired to  purchase  feed  grains.  There 
has  been  no  restriction  against  the  sale 
of  feed  grains.  Exports  of  feed  grains 
have  not  been  subsidized,  because  the 
world  price  has  been  as  high  as  or  higher 
than  our  own  price.  Therefore,  it  has 
not  been  necessary  to  subsidize  it.  In 
the  event  the  same  policy  Is  applied  to 
other  surplus  commodities,  I  point  out 
that  the  commodities  most  likely  tj  be 
affected,  and  for  which  the  market 
would  be  broadened,  would  be  cotton, 
powdered  milk,  and  butter,  which  we  hold 
in  surplus  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, and  which  would  have  to  be 
subsidized  to  be  sold  on  the  world 
market. 

It  might  also  apply  to  soybean  oil. 
There  has  been  no  restriction  agairist 
the  exporting  to  those  countries  of  com- 
modities which  we  do  not  hold  in  sur- 
plus and  of  which  we  are  short.  I  mere- 
ly point  out  that  any  expansion  of  this 
program  would  most  likely  apply  to 
cotton  and  dairy  products. 
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REDUCTION  OF  EXCESS  MARKET- 
INGS OF  MILK 

The  Senate  resimiied  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1915)  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted 
and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937.  and  to 
encourage  the  reduction  of  excess  mar- 
ketings of  milk,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  pending  amendment  I  yield  myself 
2  minutes. 

The  bill  provides  that  a  farmer  pro- 
ducing milk  anjrwhere  on  the  date  an 
allotment  provision  is  incorporated  in 
an  order  can  obtain  an  allotment  at  any 
time  that  he  begins  delivering  milk  un- 
der the  order.  He  might  begin  shipping 
milk  to  the  order  market  a  year  after 
the  order  becomes  effective,  but  he  is 
still  entiUed  to  an  aUotment  on  the  same 
basis  as  if  he  had  been  delivering  to  the 
order  market  on  the  day  the  order  be- 
came effective. 

The  amendment  provides  that  when 
such  a  farmer  sells  his  farm  to  another 
farmer  without  having  availed  hir»«fllf 
of  this  right,  his  successor  in  interest  will 
have  the  same  right  to  an  allotment,  if 
he  should  decide  to  ship  to  the  order 
market.  The  farmer  who  buys  the  farm 
then  will  not  be  left  without  an  allot- 
ment, but  will  have  the  same  right  to  an 
allotment  as  his  trsmsferor.  Otherwise, 
the  value  of  the  farm  might  fall  drasti- 
cally. At  least  it  would  drop  very  sharply 
if  a  farmer  could  not  sell  his  farm  as  a 
dairy  imit,  particularly  if  the  farm  was 
organized  to  produce  and  sell  milk  for 
fluid  purposes. 

The  amendment  has  the  approval  of 
the  Department  of  Agricultm-e,  although 
it  would  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture  to  protect  the  purchaser  who 


buys  a  farm  and  needs  the  history  in 
order  to  sell  what  he  produces. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  two  or  three  ques- 
tions about  the  bllL  If  a  dairy  farmer 
sold  his  farm,  and  the  purchaser  did  not 
continue  in  the  production  of  milk,  could 
the  seller  then  retain  the  allocation  to 
which  he  might  be  enUUed?  Could  he 
transfer  it  to  someone  else  or  sell  it  sepa- 
rately? What  would  become  of  it  under 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  dairy  farm- 
er wished  to  transfer  his  allotment,  aside 
from  transferring  his  dairy  herd  or  farm, 
the  transfer  would  be  governed  by  regu- 
lations to  be  specified  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  There  is  nothing  in  the  bill 
to  bind  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  ex- 
cept that  he  must  base  his  regulations 
upon  the  best  Interest  of  the  public, 
existing  producers,  and  prospective  new 
producers.  It  would  be  up  to  him  to  de- 
cide what  would  be  equitable  under  vari- 
ous circumstances  and  provide  appropri- 
ate regulations.  Presumably,  the  Secre- 
tary would  do  his  best  primarily  to  pro- 
vide as  much  freedom  as  possible  In  the 
transfer  of  allotments,  but  also  to  pre- 
vent any  trafiBc  in  transfers  of  allot- 
ments, and  to  prevent  the  building  up  of 
large  units,  which  might  Insure  the  pub- 
lic interest  or  family  farming. 

However,  I  presume  that  the  Secretary 
would  do  his  best  to  permit  such  a  trans- 
fer by  the  owner  of  a  dairy  farm. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  the  event  a  milk  mar- 
keting order  area  voted  to  impose  quotas 
for  selling  Class  I  milk,  who  would  make 
the  allocation  of  such  quotas? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Under  the  bill,  the 
allocation  would  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary, subject,  of  course,  to  a  referendum, 
which  would  require  the  approval  of 
two-thirds  of  the  farmers  Involved. 

As  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  said, 
the  marketing  administrator  might  ac- 
tually do  the  work,  on  behsdf  of  the  Sec- 
retary, who  would  have  power  under  the 
law. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Secretary  has  al- 
ready advised  us  that  imder  the  Prox- 
mire  bill,  In  his  estimation,  the  Income  of 
dairy  farmers  throughout  the  country 
would  be  increased  about  $7  million. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  that  was  for  the  first  year. 
In  the  first  place,  that  is  a  conservative 
estimate.  Second,  I  hope  that  the  in- 
come would  be  increased  far  more  than 
that  on  an  annual  basis  after  3  or  4 
years  had  elapsed.  But  the  Senator  is 
correct.  The  Secretary  said  that  the  in- 
come of  the  dairy  farmers  would  be  in- 
creased about  $7  million.  That  Is  the 
only  estimate  we  have  before  us. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  the  Secretary's 
estimate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin or  someone  else  stated  that  there 
would  be  no  Increase  to  the  taxpayer  or 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  cost  of 
administering  the  program.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  PROXMIRS.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  tlie  SenatM-  from  Venmmt  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yieW  myself  another 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  All  the  personnel 
and  facilities  involved  in  establishing  a 
market  order  are  already  in  existence. 
Tht  decision  to  be  made  imder  the  new 
provision  would  involve  little,  if  any- 
thing, In  the  way  of  personnel,  office 
space,  or  anything  else  that  would  in- 
volve additional  cost. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  are  83  milk  mar- 
keting orders  in  the  country.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  addition  of  allocations  and 
allotments  would  entail  considerably 
more  work  and  expense.  But.  as  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  said,  this 
program  would  be  administered  through 
the  office  of  the  Milk  Market  Adminis- 
trator in  each  of  the  areas.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  advise  us  who 
pa3^  the  expenses  of  the  office  of  the 
Milk  Marketing  Administrator? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Before  I  answer 
that  question,  I  should  say  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  also  estimated  that 
there  would  be  a  sharp  reduction  in  the 
Government's  costs  under  this  program. 
He  estimated  that  the  cost  under  the 
program  would  be  in  the  area  of  $25 
milllcm.  The  Secretary  is  a  thorough, 
intelligent,  able  man.  He  took  into  ac- 
count the  additional  cost  of  administer- 
ing the  program  which  I  believe  would 
be  fairly  small,  but  nevertheless  might 
very  well  exist.  With  that  in  view,  he 
said  there  would  be  a  net  saving  of  $25 
million  to  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct:  he  said 
there  might  be  a  net  saving  of  $25  mil- 
lion to  the  taxpayer,  assiiming  that  the 
Secretary's  figures  are  correct.  How- 
ever, the  cost  of  administering  milk  pro- 
grams is  paid  for  through  assessments 
on  handlers,  not  ttirough  iwsessments 
on  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  there  Is  any  addition- 
al cost  of  administering,  such  costs  would 
be  collected  from  the  handlers  In  the 
area  in  which  the  allocation  provision 
applied. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  assessment  Is 
on  the  handlers. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then  the  handlers  of 
course  might  pass  the  cost  on  to  the  con- 
sumer, so  that  the  consumer  might  pay 
for  it  in  the  form  of  increased  price. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Some  may  say  that 
the  cost  is  paid  by  the  handlers,  others 
may  say  by  the  consumers.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  there  should  be 
any  increase  in  cost  by  reason  of  the 
bill.  All  of  the  administrative  machinery 
is  already  set  up.  The  bill  provides  only 
for  an  additional  provision  in  any  order. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  tell  us  on  what  the  Secretary 
based  his  estimate  of  a  $7  million  in- 
crease in  income  to  the  farmers  of  the 
country?  Would  that  be  contingent 
upon  all  83  milk  marketing  orders  hav- 
ing imposed  allotments? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  am  stu*  not. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    How  do  we  know? 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  any  calcu- 
lation would  disclose  that  If  60  percent 
of  the  milk  produced  in  this  cotmtry — 
that  is  all  the  milk  rrow  tmder  marketing 
orders — were  produced  under  the  class  I 
base  system,  the  oppjortunity  for  increas- 
ing the  income  of  the  farmers  involved 
who  produced  milk  for  marketing  orders 
would  be  greatly  Increased.  Of  course, 
the  indirect  effect  on  those  producing 
manufacturing  milk,  because  of  a  dimi- 
nution of  supply  and  a  greater  increase 
in  price,  would  be  beneficial  and  far  more 
than  a  minor  amount. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  that  the  indi- 
rect effect  upon  producers  of  manufac- 
turing milk,  would  serve  the  principal 
objective  of  the  bill.  The  Secretary  says 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  enactment  of 
the  bill  would  result  in  an  increase  of 
$7  million  in  income  to  the  farmers  of 
the  country.  But  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tering the  program  would  be  paid  by  the 
handlers.  I  suspect  that  eventually 
through  lower  minimtmi  prices,  or  other- 
wise, that  cost  would  be  passed  on  to  the 
producers  or  consumers.  The  producers 
might  well  end  up  with  less  net  Income. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sure  the  com- 
petent Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  his 
staff  would  take  this  fact  into  account 
and  give  us  the  net  figure  with  respect 
to  the  total  effect  of  the  program.  In- 
cluding the  cost  to  the  handlers,  which 
might  be  in  some  maimer  reflected  back 
to  the  producer. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Hie  Secretary  never 
gave  us  the  basis  of  his  estimate  of  an 
increase  of  $7  miUion  in  net  income. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  true.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  may  think  that 
is  excessive;  I  think  it  is  conservative. 
At  any  rate,  I  trust  the  Secretary  to  give 
us  the  most  accurate  figures  he  can,  and 
to  take  into  account  the  full  effect  on 
the  program.  "Rie  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont makes  a  good  point.  It  may  con- 
ceivably have  been  overlooked  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  although  I 
doubt  it.  in  view  of  his  competence. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  as  much  interested  in  the  pro- 
ducers of  manufacturing  milk  as  I  am 
Interested  in  the  producers  of  the  high- 
est grade  milk  for  table  use.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
expired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Whereas  the  Secretary  states  that  the 
net  increase  to  ttie  farmers  would  be  $7 
million,  according  to  his  estimate.  It  Is 
entirely  possible  that  the  Increase  to  the 
manufacturing  areas,  those  farmers  who 
produce  milk  under  less  sanitary  condi- 
tions, would  be  far  above  the  $7  million; 
whereas  producers  who  supply  milk  un- 
der the  strictest  requirements  would  sus- 
tain a  substantial  loss.  Thus,  the  in- 
come would  be  transferred  from  one  type 
of  producer  to  another. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Wisconsin  has  a 
tremendous  number  of  farmers  who  pro- 
duce fluid  milk.  Thousands  of  those 
dairy  farmers  are  asking  for  this  bin. 
Furthermore,  unless  the  farmers  who 
produce  mJlk  for  fluid  purposes  act  by  a 
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2  to  1  margin  to  approve  the  referenduni, 
it  will  not  have  any  effect  at  all.  The 
situation  would  be  the  same  as  it  is  novtf. 
8o  they  can  suffer  only  iX  they  vote 
against  their  own  interests. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  it  Is  magnanil- 
mous  of  mlllc  producers  to  want  to  in- 
crease the  income  of  manufacturing  mil^ 
producers  of  the  Senator's  State.  Wis^ 
consin  has  substantial  numbers  of  both 
types  of  farmers. 

But     unfortunately — or     fortunate! 
perhaps — in  the  New  England  area,  th 
New   York   and  Northeastern   area,   w 
have  very  few  producers  who  produci 
manufacturing  milk  only;  and  naturalli- 
we  are  looking  out  for  our  own  people.    I 
would  not  want  the  job  that  the  Senatf^ 
from  Wisconsin  has.  of  having  both. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th0 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  haa 
expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  t 
yield  myself  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Th0 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognize^ 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  farmers  whp 
produce  milk  for  fluid  milk  use  are 
placed  in  a  very  strong  position,  because 
it  will  be  up  to  them  to  decide  whethe^ 
the  provisions  of  this  bUl  go  into  effect 
The  farmers  who  produce  only  for  man- 
ufacturing purposes  do  not  have  thi$ 
discretion.  So  the.  farmers  of  Vermont 
who,  as  the  Senator  says,  produce  over^ 
whelmingly  for  fluid  purposes,  as  do  the 
fanners  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut. 
and  New  York  are  the  ones  who  ar^ 
really  in  a  strong  position.  It  is  up  to 
them  to  decide  whether  the  bill  goes  into 
effect;  because  those  who  produce  fluid 
milk  and  are  in  the  marketing  order 
area  are  the  only  ones  who  have  th^ 
vote,  the  decisive  opportunity.  j 

As  I  understand  it,  that  is  why  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy]  is  designed  to 
take  care  of  the  manufacturing  milk 
farmer.  As  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
knows,  that  is  a  separate  amendment 
which  is  very  largely  for  those  outsldo 
the  fluid  milk  area. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  agree  with  the  Sena* 
tor  from  Wisconsin  that  the  producers  of 
manufacturing  milk  only,  face  a  mucli 
more  difficult  situation  than  the  pro- 
ducers of  milk  which  has  to  meet  the 
fluid  milk  requirements,  even  though  a 
substantial  part  of  that  goes  into  man- 
ufacturing. I 

What  I  rose  to  say,  Mr.  President,  i^ 
that  I  see  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment submitted  by  the  Senator  fron^ 
Wisconsin,  although  I  do  have  an  object 
tion  to  his  bill.  I  do  not  see  how  it  ii 
going  to  increase  farm  income,  imles« 
we  take  income  away  from  some  farm- 
ers and  give  it  to  others,  unless  they 
decide  to  add  the  compensatory  payment 
provision  which  is  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  | 
yield  myself  2  additional  minutes,  if  % 
need  them,  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognize4 
for  2  additional  minutes.  | 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  say  to  th^ 
Senator  from  Vermont  that  he  raises  a 
fundamental  question.     We  all  tend  t<i 


say  we  have  a  bill  that  will  save  the  tax- 
payer money,  and  will  increase  farm  in- 
come, and  that  there  will  be  no  increased 
cost  to  the  consvuner.  But  where  does 
the  money  come  from?  We  should  be 
honest,  and  should  state  what  we  be- 
lieve the  full  situation  will  be  for  every- 
one. The  fact  is  that  this  increase  in 
income  will  come.  I  believe,  primarily 
from  giving  the  fluid  milk  producing 
farmers  the  opportunity  to  organize  their 
dairy  herds  more  efiBciently  and  eco- 
nomically. It  will  be  possible  for  them 
to  cull  out  their  low  producers  and  to 
reduce  their  production,  and  yet  get  this 
high  fluid  price.  If  they  reduce  that  pro- 
duction now.  under  present  law,  they 
lose  the  blended  price.  If  they  reduce 
production  under  the  bill,  they  will  lose 
only  the  manufacturing  price,  which  is 
far  less.  Therefore,  they  will  Increase 
their  income  by  reducing  their  costs.  In 
this  way  their  increased  Income  does  not 
have  to  come  out  of  the  consumer  or 
the  taxpayer  or  another  farmer.  It 
seems  to  me  this  is  one  logical  explana- 
tion. 

Yet  eventually — and  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  shares  this  view  with 
me — if  the  farmer  is  going  to  get  a  high- 
er price,  he  must  get  it  not  only  from 
increased  eflBciency,  but  also  from  a 
modest  increase  in  price  to  the  consxmi- 
er.  Wages  have  been  going  up  all  over 
the  country,  but  farm  prices  have  not; 
and  I  believe  a  modest  increase,  espe- 
cially in  the  prices  of  cheese  and  other 
manufacturing  products  of  the  farmers, 
over  the  years — it  certainly  will  not  come 
at  once — is  perfectly  proper,  so  that  the 
farmer  will  get  a  proper  income — which 
is  what  American  free  enterprise  is  all 
about.  He  should  get  it  in  the  market- 
place, not  from  the  taxpayer.  That  is 
what  this  bill  is  designed  to  accom- 
plish. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  consumer  has  real- 
ly had  a  break  on  the  price  of  food.  Milk 
is  probably  the  most  economical  food 
that  can  be  purchased  today.  Milk 
and  sugar  have  been  among  the  lowest 
in  cost.  Of  course,  we  know  that  the 
price  of  sugar  is  going  up  rapidly.  But 
in  the  case  of  milk,  we  know  that  the 
spread  between  the  price  received  by  the 
farmer  and  the  price  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer has  become  unreasonable.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  know  how  the  consumer 
would  take  to  an  increase  in  price.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  believe  the  consumers  are 
getting  a  break  in  the  price  of  milk  to- 
day, because  they  get  so  much  more  for 
their  money  in  the  quality  of  milk  than 
they  used  to  get.  In  the  past,  they  some- 
times caught  typhoid  fever  from  drink- 
ing milk;   but  that  is  now  eliminated. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Department  of 
Agriculture  economists,  committee  econ- 
omists, and  members  of  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  all  agree  that  there 
will  be  no  increase  in  the  consumer  price 
for  fluid  milk  from  this  bill. 

This  bill  will  accomplish  the  objective 
of  farm  policy,  without  taking  it  out  of 
the  hide  of  the  consumer. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Again  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  looking  after 
the  local  producers  of  his  State.  I  should 
also  like  to  see  them  get  better  incomes; 
but  I  do  not  want  to  see  them  get  that 


increase  in  income  at  the  expense  of  the 
producers  in  my  State.  However,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Do  both 
sides  yield  back  their  remaining  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  unless  an- 
other Senator  wishes  to  avail  himself 
of  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mrs.  Neuberger]  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  I 
call  up  our  amendment  which  is  at  the 
desk,  and  ask  that  It  be  read. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 

Skc.  2.  (a)  Whenever  ttie  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture determines  that  a  program  of  surplus 
adjustment  payments  to  dairy  farmers  would 
result  In  net  savings  to'  the  Government 
under  the  Dairy  Price  Support  Program,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  make  payments  to  dairy  farmers 
who  agree  to  restrict  their  marketing  of  milk 
and  butterfat  during  any  one  or  more 
marketing  periods  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  quantity  of  milk  marketed  by 
them  during  the  base  period,  or  a  percentage 
thereof :  Provided,  however.  That  no  payment 
shall  be  made  with  respect  to  marketings 
after  the  1st  day  of  April  1965.  Payments 
hereunder  shall  be  made  only  with  respect 
to  mUk  marketed  for  manufacturing  usage 
and  shall  be  at  such  rates  not  to  exceed  50 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  milk  or  milk 
equivalent  as  the  Secretary  determines  ap- 
propriate to  effectuate  a  restriction  on  the 
marketing  of  surplus  milk  and  butterfat. 
Payments  shall  be  made  to  producers  who 
agree  to  limit  their  marketings  or  who  agree 
to  reduce  their  marketings  on  the  quantity 
of  milk  that  they  market  and  different  rates 
of  pajrments  may  be  established  for  indi- 
vidual producers  according  to  the  amounts 
by  which  they  restrict  or  reduce  their  mar- 
ketings: Provided,  however.  That  payments 
to  producers  marketing  their  milk  under 
Federal  milk  marketing  orders  shall  be  made 
on  the  quantity  by  which  they  reduce  their 
marketings  from  their  base  quantity,  at 
such  rates,  not  to  exceed  $2.60  per  hundred 
pounds  of  reductions  in  marketings,  as  the 
Secretary  determines.  Such  payments  may 
be  made  at  such  times,  in  such  areas,  and 
up>on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  appropriate  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  Government  and  accomplish 
the  objective  of  surplus  reduction. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  mar- 
keting base  for  each  producer  In  the  contl- 
nentfd  United  States,  excluding  Alaska,  who 
desires  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  ptirsuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.  Such  msu-keting 
base  shall  be  the  number  of  pounds  of  milk, 
or  the  number  of  pounds  of  milkfat,  or  such 
units  of  dairy  products  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate  for  the  administration  of 
this  subtitle  which  is  the  lower  of  (i)  the 
producer's  marketings  diirlng  the  marketing 
year  ending  March  31,  1963,  or  (11)  the  Sec- 
retary's estimate  of  what  would  be  marketed 
in  a  marketing  year  by  the  producer  based 
on  the  rate  of  his  marketings  when  he  enters 
Into  the  agreement  with  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  adjusted  for  seasonal  variation. 
In  establishing  a  marketing  base,  the  Secre- 
tary may  make  such  adjustments  in  the 
producer's  marketings  as  he  deems  necessary 
for  flood,  drought,  disease  of  herd,  personal 
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health,  or  other  abnormal  conditions  affect- 
ing production  or  marketing,  including  the 
fact  that  the  producer  may  have  commeiioed 
production  and  marketing  after  AprU  1, 
1962.  A  producer's  marketing  base  for  the 
marketing  year  shall  be  apportioned  by  the 
Secretary  among  quarterly  marketing  periods 
thereof  in  accordance  with  the  producer's 
prior  marketing  pattern,  subject  to  such  ad- 
justments as  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  producer  to  carry  out  his 
herd  management  plans  for  the  marketing 
year.  The  quantity  thus  apportioned  to  a 
quarterly  marketing  period  shaU  be  the  pro- 
ducer's marketing  base  for  such  period. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  are  necessary  for  the  enforce- 
ment and  the  effective  administration  of 
this  Act  and  may  require  buyers,  proceasors, 
and  handlers  of  milk  and  butterfat  to  fumlah 
reports  with  respect  to  purchases  and  utiliza- 
tion of  milk  and  butterfat. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll;  and  the  Chair 
points  out  that  this  time  is  being  charged 
to  that  available  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  McCarthy.    I  understand. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  discussed  at  some  length  the 
provisions  and  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  think  the  central  questions  involved 
In  this  debate  on  dairy  legislation  are 
clear. 

First,  are  we  going  to  drift  along  with 
the  present  inadequate  program? 

The  net  costs  of  this  program  to  the 
Government  for  the  last  marketing  year 
were  $480  million.  The  estimated  costs 
for  the  present  marketing  year  are  $453 
million.  This  great  expenditure  does  not 
provide  dairy  farmers  with  a  fair,  ade- 
quate, and  proper  income.  It  is  used  to 
maintain  the  price  of  milk  for  manufac- 
turing purposes  at  75  percent  of  parity, 
which  currently  means  $3.14  p>er  hun- 
dredweight. That  Is  a  price  whlcii  most 
dairymen  will  tell  us  is  not  adequate  to 
meet  the  cost  of  production.  It  is  a  sub- 
stsindard  retium  on  investment  and  on 
the  labor  of  the  dairy  farmers. 

Dairy  farmers  perform  one  of  the  most 
demanding  tasks  in  the  whole  agricul- 
tural economy  of  our  Nation.  Produc- 
tion is  required  on  schedule  every  day  of 
the  year. 

Under  the  present  program  large  sur- 
pluses have  accumulated.  Even  though 
the  support  price  was  cut  back  about  30 
cents  par  hundred  in  April  1962,  produc- 
ticm  declined  less  than  1  percent  the  first 
7  months  of  this  year  compared  to  the 
same  period  last  year. 

The  surplus  in  the  last  marketing  year 
was  8.9  billion  pounds  of  the  118  billion 
pounds  marketed,  and  the  estimate  for 
this  year  is  8.8  bilhon  pounds. 

This  surplus  hangs  over  the  dairy  mar- 
ket and  keeps  dairy  farmers  from  receiv- 
ing a  fair  return. 

It  creates  a  great  cost  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  in  the  handling,  processing,  and 
disposal  of  the  surplus.    There  is  prac- 


tically no  market  for  it.  Most  of  it, 
therefore,  must  be  stored  until  It  de- 
teriorates or  untH  in  some  way  it  can 
be  given  away. 

Surplus  feed  grains  and  wheat  and 
several  other  commodities  can  be  stored 
rather  easily  and  at  relatively  low  costs. 
Milk  surpluses  must  be  ^^rocessed  within 
a  few  hours  of  production.  The  process- 
ing is  extremely  costly.,- 

The  second  questiop('  we  ought  to  ask 
and  which  we  ought  to  undertake  to  an- 
swer is  whether  we  ire  going  to  take  a 
very  limited  step,  such  as  is  provided  by 
the  committee  bill^Jo  improve  the  dairy 
situation,  or  whether  we  will  take  this 
opportunity  to  do  something  really 
significant  and  worthwhile. 

The  committee  bill  will  directly  affect 
only  the  187,000  farmers  who  market  un- 
der Federal  orders.  It  might  not  affect 
any  of  those  If  they  do  not  choose  to 
participate  in  the  program,  but  at  most 
187,000  farmers  would  be  affected.  That 
would  leave  the  more  than  600  000  other 
dairy  producers  without  any  recourse. 

Those  600,000  are  without  the  protec- 
tion which  the  other  187,000  enjoy  under 
the  marketing  orders.  These  600,000 
dairy  farmers  who  are  most  in  need  of 
some  protection,  aid,  and  support  are  not 
given  any  attention.  The  187,000  in 
Federal  order  markets  are  at  least  of- 
fered a  very  limited  program,  although 
I  consider  it  to  be,  even  in  terms  of  their 
particular  needs,  an  inadequate  program. 

The  committee  bfll  has  been  recom- 
mended as  giving  promise  over  a  period 
of  years  as  a  possible  means  by  which 
Federal  marketing  order  producers  may 
be  encouraged  not  to  expand,  and  the 
possible  means  with  which  the  surplus 
is  now  being  produced  under  the  market- 
ing orders  may  be  brought  under  some 
kind  of  reasonable  control.  I  hope  that 
it  will  have  that  effect,  but  I  have  grave 
doubts  as  to  whether  it  will  be  effective. 

Legislation  should  not  provide  only  for 
class  1  base  plans.  If  we  are  to  enact 
dairy  legislation,  we  should  try  to  reach 
out  and  do  something  for  all  the  dairy 
farmers.  That  is  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  which  I  am  offering.  It  in- 
cludes all  the  benefits  which  are  offered 
by  the  committee  bill  for  those  who  pro- 
duce under  class  1  marketing  orders. 

In  addition,  it  offers  some  help  and 
assistance  to  men  who  produce  outside 
of  the  marketing  orders.  It  would  also 
benefit  those  who  produce  wiUiin  the 
marketing  order. 

The  ccHnmittee  bill  (S.  1915)  is  en- 
abling legislation.  Before  producers  in 
a  Federal  order  could  remove  the  blend 
price  provision,  a  hearing  and  a  referen- 
dum would  be  required-  Even  if  ap- 
proved, no  producer  would  be  required 
to  cut  back  production.  In  fact,  to  make 
the  committee  bill  effective  in  relation 
to  the  present  surplus  problem,  it  is  nec- 
essaiT  to  add  what  our  amendment  pro- 
vides— a  program  of  surplus  reduction 
pajrments. 

The  committee  bill  would,  according 
to  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates, 
bring  alx>ut  only  a  minor  drop  in  sur- 
pluses— from  8.8  billion  pounds  to  8.2 
billion  pounds. 

It  would  Increase  net  farm  income  by 
only  $7  million.     And  it  would  lower 


Government  costs  only  from  $453  million 
to  $427  million. 

T^  pending  amendment  provides  a 
voluntary  program  of  incentive  pay- 
ments. 

It  would  open  up  the  program  to  the 
more  than  600,000  dairy  producers  mar- 
keting outside  Federal  orders. 

According  to  Department  estimates,  It 
would,  first,  cut  the  dairy  surplus  from 
8.8  billion  poimds  to  4.2  billion  pounds; 
second,  increase  the  net  income  of  dairy 
farmers  by  $150  million;  third,  cut  Gov- 
ernment costs  by  $37  million,  compared 
to  the  existing  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  program  provided 
in  this  amendment  is  consistent  with  the 
recommendation  made  by  President 
Kennedy  in  his  farm  message  to  the 
Congress  on  January  31  of  this  year. 

The  President  stated: 

New  dairy  legislation  is  urgently  required 
for  the  benefit  of  both  the  farmer  and  the 
taxpayer  •  •  •.  Under  the  present  law  sur- 
plus stocks  of  dairy  products,  especially  but- 
ter, continue  to  pile  up  In  Government  ware- 
houses In  shocking  quantity. 

It  Is  imperative  therefore  that  the  Con- 
gress apply  the  same  successful  principles  of 
voluntary  supply  management  to  the  dairy 
industry  and  enact  a  program  under  which 
only  producers  who  cooperate  by  reducing 
their  marketings  would  receive,  throvigh 
market  prices  and  payments,  a  return  on 
their  marketings  substantially  greater  than 
the  noncooperators  who  choose  not  to  }otn 
the  program.  Such  a  program  would  not 
only  improve  the  Income  of  cooperating 
farmers  but  also  reduce  Governn^nt  oofiU. 

The  program  offered  in  this  amend- 
ment, when  taken  together  with  that 
which  is  included  in  the  committee  bill, 
now  before  the  Senate,  would  accomplish 
these  objectives.  It  would  be  a  decided 
improvement  over  the  present  situation. 
It  would  reduce  the  costs  to  the  Govern- 
ment. It  would  reduce  the  surpluses.  It 
would  increase  the  income  of  the  dairy 
farmer. 

The  program  which  is  provided  in  the 
amendment  has  the  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange  and  the  National  Farmers' 
Union.  In  his  letter  commenting  on  the 
program,  Mr.  Herschel  Newsom,  master 
of  the  Grange,  stated : 

To  my  knowledge,  this  is  the  first  time 
that  legislation  has  been  proposed  which 
would  try  to  solve  the  problems  that  face 
those  In  both  the  regulated  and  unregulated 
markets.  We  believe  that  the  camblnatlon 
of  runeches  propoaed  by  tbe  oombtnatlon 
oX  the  Proxmire  and  MoCftrthy  bllU  will  help 
to  hring  an  end  to  the  longtime  warfare 
between  the  manufacturing  and  class  I  areas 
of  the  Nation.  The  Improvement  in  the 
supply-demand  situation  resulting  from  this 
legislation  will  be  of  inestimable  value  in 
our  attempts  to  prevent  the  exploitation  of 
dairy  fiknner-produoera  by  those  who  prefer 
to  make  the  eontinimUon  of  unnrtanage- 
ahle  surpluses  and  farm  bankruptcy  tbe 
major  provisions  of  agricultural  policy. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  yesterday. 
this  proposed  legislation  is  not — and 
ought  not  to  be  considered — a  farm  bloc 
proposition.  Farmers  have  special  prob- 
lems just  as  do  other  groups  in  the  econ- 
omy. And  among  farmers,  dairy  pro- 
ducers have  problems  that  are  different 
from  those  of  wheat  fanners,  cotton 
farmers,  or  peanut  growers. 

"nie  Judgment  of  the  Congress  as  to 
whether     this     legislation     is    needed, 
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whether  the  present  law  ought  to  bei 
modified,  is  ultimately  one  which  must 
be  based  upon  considerations  of  justice 
and  considerations  of  the  national  in-i 
terest. 

We  do  not  have  a  single  farm  program 
or  a  single  farm  problem.  Rather,  over 
the  years  we  have  developed  a  variety  oH 
programs,  each  of  which  is  designed  to 
meet  a  special  need.  j 

Price  supports  are  mandatory  for  somq 
crops  and  optional  for  others.  Soma 
commodities  have  no  direct  price  sup- 
ports at  all,  but  are  benefited  by  support} 
programs  In  other  commodities,  as  is  tha 
case  with  livestoclc  and  feed  grains^ 
Among  support  programs,  some  are  b^ 
way  of  direct  loans  to  Indivldiial  pro- 
ducers and  others  are  through  market) 
purchases  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, as  Is  the  case  with  milk.  Ther^ 
are  direct  subsidies,  such  as  with  wool, 
We  pay  for  diverting  Eicreage,  as  in  tha 
feed  grains  program.  We  help  to  stabi- 
lize the  market  through  purchases  for  tha 
school  lunch  program.  We  pay  export 
subsidies.  We  move  surpluses  through 
Public  Law  480.  We  permit  various  typea 
of  marketing  orders  and  agreement^ 
which  have  significant  effects  on  tha 
market  and  on  supplies. 

No  one  of  these  methods  Is  perfect,  and 
all  of  them  need  continuing  review  a4 
market  conditions  change,  as  world  con- 
ditions change,  as  methods  of  production 
change,  and  as  new  crops  come  into  pro- 
duction. Adjustments  are  necessary, 
and  what  we  propose  in  the  way  of  dairy 
legislation  will  need  some  change  ancl 
some  adjustment  in  the  future. 

The  two  proposals — the  Proxmire  bilj 
and  the  amendment  I  am  offering  to  thai 
bill — I  believe  offer  a  constructive  step, 
a  worthwhile  step,  which  the  Senata 
should  support. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  QRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question  on  hi$ 
amendment? 

Mr.  McCarthy.    I  yield.  I 

Mr.  ORUENINa.  What  are  the  ob-. 
JecUons  to  the  amendment?  Are  there 
any  serious  objections? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  do  not  know  o< 
any  serious  objections  to  it.  I  do  noi 
know  why  anyone  should  object  to  a  pro- 
gram which  would  reduce  the  cost  of  tha 
farm  program  to  the  Ctovemment,  raisa 
farm  Income,  and  reduce  surpluses. 
There  have  been  some  vague  objections 
on  principle.  Some  people  are  opposed 
to  the  direct  payments  to  farmers, 
There  are  direct  payments  in  the  wool 
program,  and  what  amounts  to  direct 
payments  in  the  feed  grain  program,  and 
what  amounts  to  direct  payments  in  tha 
sugar  program.  No  one  seems  to  object 
to  those  on  principle.  But  some  of  the 
same  spokesmen  who  accept  those  pro- 
grams and  endorse  them  say  that  direct 
payments  In  regard  to  milk  somehow  ara 
a  violation  of  principle.  That  Is  tha 
only  kind  of  objection  I  know  which  can 
be  made  to  my  proposal. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  thank  the  Sen-» 
ator.  j 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Bflr.  President,  l 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th0 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  f of 
10  minutes. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  indicated  yes- 
terday, the  legislation  which  was  first 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  was  laid  aside  be- 
cause of  an  inability  to  agree  on  its 
provisions.  The  bill  which  Is  before  the 
Senate  now  is  a  compromise. 

When  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937  was  enacted, 
there  were  provisions  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  milk  marketing.  Under  those  pro- 
visions, in  order  to  provide  consumers 
with  wholesome  healthful  milk,  pas- 
teurized milk,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture was  authorized  to  set  minimum 
prices  for  producers  of  that  milk  in  a 
marketing  area,  if  they  desired  it.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  at  the  inception  of  the 
program  it  was  understood  that  the  milk 
which  was  to  receive  the  high  price  be- 
cause of  the  imposition  of  the  require- 
ment for  sanitary  conditions  was  the 
milk  which  was  to  be  used  for  direct 
consumption.  It  was  never  felt  that 
this  price  would  induce  increased  pro- 
duction. 

However,  as  time  passed,  there  was 
developed  a  system  of  blend  prices, 
whereby  the  high  price  for  cla,ss  I  milk 
was  averaged  with  the  low  price  re- 
ceived for  manufacturing  milk.  This 
practice  has  resulted  In  forcing  farmers 
to  produce  excessively  in  order  to  main- 
tain their  income.  This  is  so  because 
as  the  proportion  of  manufacturing 
milk  increased  the  blend  price  decreased. 
That  resulted,  in  my  estimation,  in  by- 
passing the  Intent  of  the  Congress  as 
expressed  in  the  act  of  1937. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  would 
make  it  plain  that  in  marketing  areas 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  see 
to  it  that  quotas  based  on  history  are 
made  available  to  all  milk  producers 
who  produce  milk  for  direct  consump- 
tion, and  that  for  their  effort  such  pro- 
ducers of  milk  are  paid  the  minimum 
price  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 'As  to  all  milk  produced  in  excess 
of  the  amount  needed  to  fill  the  re- 
quirements for  direct  consiunption,  the 
producers  would  receive  the  regular  sup- 
port price,  which  today  amounts  to  $3.14 
per  hundredweight.  There  would  not 
be  a  single  blend  price  applicable  to  all 
the  milk  delivered. 

The  program,  because  of  the  blend 
price,  not  only  invites  but  almost  re- 
quires that  more  milk  be  produced  than 
is  necessary  to  fill  the  requirements  for 
direct  consumption.  In  many  milksheds, 
the  production  of  milk  has  increased  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Instead  of  the  pro- 
ducers In  the  milksheds  producing  milk 
for  direct  consumption .  as  was  in- 
tended, much  is  produced  for  manufac- 
turing purposes.  For  example,  as  was 
stated  yesterday,  only  39  percent  of  the 
milk  produced  in  the  Chicago  milkshed 
is  for  direct  consumption.  The  re- 
mainder, or  61  percent,  is  used  for  mak- 
ing butter,  cheese,  dried  milk,  and  other 
dairy  products.  Of  course,  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  required  to  purchase 
much  of  the  excess  milk  products. 

In  the  New  York  area,  the  milk  pro- 
duced for  direct  consumption  constitutes 
49  percent,  and  51  percent  of  the  milk 
is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  cheese 
and  other  dairy  products,  much  of  which 
is  purchased  by  the  Government. 


I  contend  that  this  was  never  In- 
tended by  the  original  Act  of  1937.  I  re- 
peat: What  we  seek  to  do  is  merely  to 
compensate  at  a  fair  price  those  who 
install  in  their  dairies  the  necessary 
sanitary  machines,  those  who  produce 
the  milk  so  that  it  can  be  sold  directly 
to  the  consumers  under  certain  stand- 
ards set  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  past  4  or  5  years,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
I  have  been  trying  to  reduce  the  enor- 
mous costs  of  the  various  programs.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  last  year  Congress 
passed  a  law  that  would  have  had  the 
effect  of  reducing  costs  under  the  wheat 
program.  Unfortunately,  the  farmers 
rejected  that  proposal.  But,  price  sup- 
ports in  the  future  will  be  available  only 
to  those  who  comply  with  allotments. 
However,  the  fact  remains  that,  under 
the  program  enacted  last  year,  the  mini- 
mum of  55  million  acres  provided  under 
the  law  on  which  the  Government  had  to 
pay  a  subsidy,  whether  the  wheat  was 
needed  or  not.  was  stricken  from  the  law. 

We  tried  the  same  procedure  in  re- 
spect to  corn  and  other  feed  grains.  As 
a  result  of  the  programs  the  Congress 
has  adopted,  we  were  able  to  reduce  sur- 
pluses of  corn  and  other  feed  grains  from 
some  90  million  tons  to  50  million  tons 
at  present. 

An  earlier  effort  was  made  to  reduce 
costs  for  cotton.  We  succeeded  in  doing 
that  for  2  or  3  years,  but  because  the 
program  was  not  administered  as  Con- 
gress had  intended,  the  cost  of  that  pro- 
gram has  not  been  reduced  to  the  extent 
that  was  expected. 

The  milk  program  has  been  one  of  the 
most  costly  farm  programs  on  the  statute 
books.  I  wish  to  read  into  the  Record 
some  of  the  costs  involved.  I  have  a 
table  in  my  hand  which  indicates  the 
cost  of  the  program  from  1953  through 
1963. 

The  CCC  net  expenditures — the  losses 
that  had  to  be  made  up  by  the  Congress 
on  milk  purchases — in  1953-54  were  in 
excess  of  $400  million.  That  same  year, 
under  section  32  expenditures,  the  sum 
of  $74  million  was  spent,  for  a  total  of 
$474.6  million,  for  the  milk  program  in 
1953-54. 

That  amount  has  gradually  Increased 
from  year  to  year. 

In  1961-62  the  net  expenditures  under 
the  CCC  purchase  program  were  $529.9 
million.  The  cost  for  the  military  and 
veterans  milk  program  was  $25.9  million. 
Under  section  32,  the  cost  was  $47.1 
million.  The  total  was  $602.9  million 
during  the  year  1961-62. 

In  addition,  there  was  a  special  milk 
program,  which,  in  the  year  1961-62  ag- 
gregated $89.2  million,  for  a  total  in 
1961-62  of  $692.1  million. 

What  the  committee  has  been  trying 
to  do  is  have  laws  enacted  that  will  de- 
crease this  enormous  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

I  point  out  that  since  the  inception  of 
this  program  the  total  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers over  a  10-year  period  from  sales 
through  the  military  program,  the  sec- 
tion 32  program,  CCC  expenditures,  and 
the  special  school  milk  program,  has 
been  $4,034  million. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  table 
to  which  I  have  been  referring. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 


Table  1. — Annual  net  expenditures  for  dairy  programs,  fiscal  years  1954-68 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscnl  year 

CCC  net 
expendi- 
tures! 

MUitary 

and 
veterans 

milk 
program  > 

PIK« 

Sec.  32 
expendi- 
tures < 

Total 

(excluding 
special 
milk) 

Special 
school 
mUk 

Grand 
total 

1953-54 

$400.6 
221.0 
218.0 
206.0 
195.4 
00.3 
140.0 
170.4 
529.0 
440.1 

$74.0 
24.4 
30.0 
76.6 
123.7 
106.2 
36.1 
82.1 
47.1 

$474.6 
246.4 
264.3 
296.0 
349.5 
228.5 
208  6 
277.8 
602.9 
471.6 

$474.6 

1954  55 

$1.0 
7.3 
16.4 
30.4 
23.0 
23.6 
26.3 
25.9 
24.8 

$17.2 
45.8 
60.4 
66.3 
74.3 
80.5 
84.3 
89.2 
83.0 

263.6 

1955-56        

310.1 

1956-57        

358.4 

1957-58        

415.8 

1958-50          .- 

302.8 

1969-60 ^ 

1960-61        ...  

289.1 

362.0 

1961-62  — 

092.1 

1962-63 

$6.7 

565.5 

Total 

2,630.6 

177.7 

6.7 

607.2 

3,422.2 

611.8 

4,034.0 

'  CCC  purchase  and  other  costs  (processing,  repackaging,  transportation,  storage,  and  handling),  less  proceeds 
from  sales  (including  sales  to  sec.  32). 
'  CCC  reimbursements  to  military  agencies.  Veterans'  Administration,  and  other  participants. 
» Amount  of  Pt^K  certificates  issued  by  CCC  on  exports  of  nonfat  dry  milk. 
*  Sec.  32  expenditures  for  purchases  from  CCC  and  direct  purchases  in  the  market. 

KoTE.— Excludes  Government  costs  of  activities  under  titles  1  and  2  of  Public  Law  480. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Something  must  be 
done  to  curtail  these  expenses. 

I  believe  that  in  time  the  bill  before 
us  vfill  cause  this  huge  expense  to  the 
taxpayers  to  decrease. 

I  hesitate  to  oppose  the  amendment  of 
my  good  friend  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy],  but,  in  my  opinion,  that 
amendment  would  result  in  increasing 
the  cost,  instead  of  decreasing  it,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  amendment  pro- 
vides two  methods  of  payment  to  the 
milk  producers,  both  of  which  have  been 
rejected  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  in  past  years. 

What  the  McCarthy  amendment  seeks 
to  do  is  to  pay  to  milk  producers  outside 
the  marketing  areas  up  to  50  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  not  to  produce  more 
milk  than  the  range  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  will  fix. 

The  proposal  does  not  provide  what 
the  range  will  be.    It  reads: 

PaymentB  shall  be  made  to  producers  who 
agree  to  limit  their  marketings  or  who  agree 
to  reduce  their  marketings  on  the  quantity 
of  mUk  that  they  market  and  different  rates 
of  payments  may  be  established  for  individ- 
ual producers  according  to  the  amounts  by 
which  they  restrict  or  reduce  their  market- 
ings. 

It  does  not  state  from  what  amounts. 
But  here  we  would  be  going  into  the  field 
of  paying  compensation  payments  to  all 
producers  of  milk  outside  the  marketing 
areas.  As  I  said,  these  payments  could 
be  as  high  as  50  cents  a  hundred  F>ounds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senater  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes  more. 

Under  the  present  law.  the  milk  pro- 
ducers who  produce  milk  for  manufac- 
turing purposes  receive  a  support  price  of 
$3.14  The  proposal  would  make  it  i>ossi- 
ble  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
raise  that  amount  by  50  cents  a  hundred 
pounds,  or  $3.64  a  hundred  pounds. 

I  contend  that  such  direct  payments 
to  the  farmers  would  increase  the  cost  of 
the  program. 

In  addition  to  the  payments  to  be 
made  to  milk  producers  outside  the  mar- 
keting areas,  my  good  friend  has  pro- 


vided for  a  payment  of  as  much  as  $2.50 
a  hundred  pounds  to  producers  within 
marketing  areas  who  agree  to  reduce 
production. 

The  same  principle  of  paying  farmers 
for  not  producing  would  be  applied  to 
milk  that  is  now  applied  to  corn,  and 
other  feed  grains.  The  program  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  since  it  costs  the 
Government  $4.50  a  hundredweight  for 
the  processing  of  milk  which  is  produced 
in  excess  of  our  needs  and  purchased  by 
the  Government,  the  Gtovernment  will 
save  $2  by  paying  $2.50  to  the  farmers 
not  to  produce. 

That  may  be  true,  but  in  my  judgment 
the  cost  of  administering  the  program 
will  amount  to  many  more  millions  of 
dollars  than  is  now  the  case,  because  the 
amendment  would  cover  every  milk  pro- 
ducer in  the  country.  It  seems  to  me 
that  with  our  past  experience  we  had 
better  try  a  method  whereby  we  can 
more  or  less  control  production  rather 
than  invite  its  expansion. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  has  labored  many  hours  trying 
to  devise  ways  and  means  of  coping  with 
the  milk  surplus  situation.  However,  up 
to  now  we  have  not  come  forth  with  any 
bill  which  is  satisfactory  to  the  pro- 
ducers and  all  the  others  who  handle 
milk  products.  I  have  tried  in  vain  to 
get  all  interests  in  the  milk  industry  to 
come  to  the  committee  to  try  to  iron  out 
differences.  Up  to  now  they  want  the 
program  as  it  now  stands. 

The  best  we  could  do  in  the  committee 
was  to  present  the  bill  that  is  now  before 
the  Senate.  The  bill  does  not  materially 
change  the  present  law,  except  that  It 
makes  certain  that  those  who  produce 
milk  for  direct  consumption  will  be  paid 
a  higher  price  than  those  who  produce 
milk  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

There  are  many  areas  where  producers 
cannot  produce  milk  for  $3.14  a  hundred- 
weight. They  will  be  discouraged  from 
doing  it.  They  will  be  encouraged  to 
produce  good  milk  for  direct  consump- 
tion, as  was  intended  by  the  law  of  1937. 
The  Senate  should  adopt  the  bill  as  re- 
ported from  the  committee,   and  vote 


down  the  so-called  McCarthy   amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield.  First  I 
should  like  to  Inquire  how  much  time  I 
have  remaining.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  has 
stated  that  there  has  been  an  inability  to 
obtain  supix>rt  for  some  sort  of  common 
understanding.  What  is  the  attitude  of 
agricultural  organizations  on  the  pend- 
ing bill? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  serious  opposition  to  it.  The  Grange 
wants  the  McCarthy  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Farm  Bureau  has  declared 
that  if  the  bill  before  the  Senate  is  passed 
it  will  be  the  opening  wedge  to  fix  quotas. 
I  cannot  agree  with  that,  t>ecause  of  the 
past  history.  The  quotas  would  be  fixed 
in  the  various  marketing  areas,  not  all 
over  the  country.  The  Farmers  Union  is 
in  favor  of  the  McCarthy  amendment. 
That  is  about  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  about  the  dis- 
tributors and  processors? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  believe 
they  are  very  much  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  They  are  very 
much  in  favor  of  anything  that  will  re- 
sult in  increased   production. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  We  are  try- 
ing to  make  it  possible  for  the  law  of 
1937,  which  we  enacted,  to  work  as  we 
intended  it  to  work.  It  is  my  considered 
judgment  that  after  a  few  years,  if  the 
pending  bill  is  passed,  the  losses  result- 
ing from  the  dairy  program  will  be  con- 
siderably reduced. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  If  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  were 
to  increase  the  producer's  income,  and 
no  consideration  were  to  be  given  to 
o^ier  factors,  such  as  the  effect  on  tax- 
payers, consumers,  and  the  Govern- 
ment's operations,  the  McCarthy  amend- 
ment would  accomplish  this  purpose. 
For  that  reason  I  have  been  resisting 
the  temptation  to  support  it,  and  do  not 
intend  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  can- 
not resist  the  temptation,  did  he  say? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  resisting  the  temp- 
tation to  support  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. If  he  wanted  to  increase  farm 
income  only,  the  McCarthy  amendment 
perhaps  would  accomplish  that  end. 
However,  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  said,  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of 
expense  to  the  Government  connected 
with  it.  Under  the  McCarthy  amend- 
ment an  additional  expense  would  be 
forced  on  the  Government,  whereas  un- 
der the  Proxmire  amendment  any  addi- 
tional cost  would  be  charged  to  the  pro- 
ducer. Therefore  there  would  be  no 
additional  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

However,  I  feel  that  the  McCarthy 
amendment  should  not  be  approved,  for 
two  reasons.  The  first  reason  is  that  it 
provides  for  payments  up  to  50  cents  a 
hundredweight  for  those  who  produce 
manufacturing  milk  and  maintain  or 
reduce  their  production.  The  amend- 
ment is  so  worded  that  unless  the  Secre- 
tary showed  gross  discrimination  in  the 
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payments  among  various  producers,  H 
producer  who  reduced  his  production  by 
5  percent  would  be  paid  approximately 
twice  as  much  per  hundred  as  one  who 
reduced  it  by  10  percent.  ^ 

Howerer.  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  Included  a  provision  which  would 
allow  the  Secretary  to  dlscrlmlnata 
among  producers.  I  do  not  believe  that 
should  be  done. 

Another  provision  would  authorize  the 
payment  of  $2.50  a  hundredweight  to 
producers  within  a  marketing  order  are^ 
who  reduce  their  production.  No  doubt 
that  extra  income  would  be  very  weN 
come  to  many  of  them.  However,  it  lay$ 
Itself  open  to  violation.  A  person  might 
dispose  of  10  cows  to  a  neighbor,  and 
one  would  be  paid  for  milking  the  cowsi 
and  the  other  for  not  milktog  the  cows. 

In  order  to  get  the  payments,  produc-* 
ers  within  a  marketing  area  would  hav^ 
to  submit  to  such  allocations  and  term! 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deter* 
mined  he  wanted  to  impose  upon  them; 
In  other  words,  in  order  to  get  $2.50  fof 
reducing  the  production  of  milk  in  4 
marketing  area,  the  prodxicers  would 
have  to  put  themselves  completely  at  th« 
mercy  of  the  Secretary. 

I  do  not  believe  our  farmers  want  t<) 
do  that.  If  we  were  faced  with  the  ques>* 
tion  of  voting  solely  to  increase  the  over* 
all  farm  income  of  the  dairy  farmers  ot 
this  country,  our  probl«n  would  be  slm» 
plifled.  The  McCarthy  amendment 
might  have  that  result,  but  there  are  dis* 
advantages  to  it,  which  so  far  outweigh 
any  possible  advantages  that  I  am  resist* 
ing  the  temptation  to  support  it,  and  t 
shall  have  to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  will  th^ 
Senator  yield  me  3  or  4  minutes? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  much  tim< 
have  I  remaining? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  will  jdeld  5  minutes  oi> 
the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  New  York; 
if  there  is  no  objection.  ! 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
myself  in  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendment  to  provide  compensatory 
payments  for  reduced  production.  I 
look  upon  the  amendment  as  a  proposal 
of  forced  reduction,  using  voluntary 
methods  initially.  It  would  pay  th^ 
farmers  for  not  producing  milk.  I  d^ 
not  believe  that  is  sound  procedure.  li 
the  long  run  it  would  not  benefit  either 
the  farmer  or  the  fellow  who  has  not 
been  mentioned  here  today  so  far,  th^ 
consxmier. 

The  amendment  Is  an  attempt  at  pro* 
duction  control  and  regimentation  of  th^ 
farmer.  It  is  advanced  as  a  voluntary 
measure.  On  a  voluntary  basis,  there 
is  little  prospect  that  production  would 
be  reduced  or  that  the  taxpayer  would 
be  subjected  to  payments  for  reduced 
production  and  supports.  If  there  is  t6 
be  an  economic  saving  through  produc- 
tion control,  it  will  necessitate  manda^ 
tory  controls,  which  are  bound  to  be  $i 
followup  to  this  proposal.  Such  cont- 
trols,  in  general,  are  anathema  to  most 
of  the  dairy  farmers  of  the  country. 

Under  a  voluntary  reduction  of  milk 
production  through  incentive  payments. 
the  consumer  Is  bound  to  be  subjected 
to  higher  prices  at  the  market.  Even  to- 
day, the  consxmier  is  paying  2  centc 
a  pound  more  for  butter  than  he  was  D 


months  ago.  without  any  benefit  accru- 
ing to  the  producer. 

A  utilization  of  class  I  base  allocations 
will  inevitably  lead  to  a  demand  for  an 
increase  In  fluid  milk  prices.  I  appre- 
ciate the  need  of  the  dairy  farmer  for 
increased  income;  but  I  foresee  any  pro- 
jected attempt  to  increase  class  I  prices 
as  resulting  in  lower  consimiption  by  the 
public  and  ia  no  net  gain  of  mcome  to 
the  farmer. 

The  amendment  involves,  inevitably, 
regimentation,  regiilation,  and  control, 
which  are  implicit  in  so  many  of  our 
other  farm  programs,  practices  which 
Congress  has  never  seen  fit  to  extend  to 
the  dairy  industry. 

I  shall  have  to  oppose  the  bill  itself. 
but  the  amendment  goes  way  beyond  the 
bill  in  proposing  payments  for  not  milk- 
ing cows,  not  having  cows,  and  forcing 
a  reduction  in  production.  It  is  con- 
trary to  the  general  principles  upon 
which  dairy  farmers  have  traditionally 
operated  in  this  country.  We  have  lim- 
ited rather  strictly  the  areas  in  which 
we  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  paying  for 
not  producing  items.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  economy  to 
extend  those  practices  now  to  the  dairy 
industry. 

We  should  take  a  hard  look  at  our 
entire  agricultural  program.  In  my 
Judgment,  what  is  desperately  needed  is 
the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Congres- 
sional Study  Commission  on  Agriculture, 
to  enable  the  development  of  new  direc- 
tions for  our  Nation's  farms  tuid  farm- 
ers. A  consideration  of  different  aspects 
of  the  farm  problem  in  isolation  is  not 
helpful  in  reaching  a  solution  of  the  en- 
tire problem. 

I  think  the  amendment  now  under 
consideration  makes  a  bad  bill  even 
worse.  I  hope  the  amendment  will  not 
prevail. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  in  control  of  the  time 
yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
when  we  are  discussing  milk  legislation, 
I  always  think  of  the  great  New  England 
writer  Henry  David  Thoreau.  who  lived 
in  the  days  when  it  was  not  uncommon 
to  water  the  milk.  It  was  Thoreau  who 
coined  that  amusing  phrase  that  the  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  is  very  strong  when 
one  finds  a  trout  in  the  milk. 

I  say  it  is  not  circumstantial  evidence, 
but  prima  facie  evidence,  when  we  have  a 
report  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultiire  that  states  that  the  McCarthy 
amendment  would  be  a  decided  improve- 
ment over  the  present  situation. 

The  esteemed  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  fMr.  EllknderI  is 
more  knowledgeable  on  farm  legislation 
than,  perhaps,  any  other  Member  of  the 
Senate  with  whom  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure to  converse  on  the  subject;  so  I  re- 
spect his  opinion. 

I  suggest  that  the  amendment  which 
I  am  proud  to  cosjxjnsor  with  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCabthy]  makes  the  case  a 
little  stronger,  and  does  away  with  the 


trout-in-the-milk  kind  of  evidence,  for 
we  can  take  It  on  the  authoritative  evi- 
dence of  the  Department  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  amendment  would  reduce 
dairy  surpluses  from  8.8  billion  pounds 
to  4.2  billion  pounds.  If  the  law  now  In 
effect  has  allowed  surpluses  to  creep  ever 
onward  and  upward,  as  they  seem  to  be 
doing.  It  is  time  to  take  a  new  look  at  the 
situation.  Perhaps  the  Incentive  pay- 
ment plan  is  what  is  needed.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  bill  is  somewhat  analogous 
to  the  feed  grain  bill.  This  is  based  upon 
my  knowledge  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
which  has  a  sizable  dairy  industry. 

Since  the  beginning  of  my  political 
career.  I  have  been  associated  with  legis- 
lation affecting  the  dairy  farmer,  and 
with  the  consumer  in  his  relation  to  the 
dairy  farmer.  The  dairy  Industry  of 
Oregon  has  been  adversely  affected  by  the 
national  dairy  surplus.  About  half  the 
milk  now  produced  in  Oregon  Is  made 
into  manufactured  dairy  products.  The 
price  for  manufacturing  milk  is  very  low. 
Although  Oregon  dairy  farmers  adjusted 
their  production  downward  by  3  percent 
In  1962,  their  income  decreased  corre- 
spondingly because  their  prices  did  not 
improve.  Yet  their  costs  of  farming  re- 
mained the  same.  Because  there  was  a 
national  surplus,  their  prices  could  not 
improve. 

The  situation  confronting  Oregon 
dairy  f£ainers  is  similar  to  that  which 
faces  dairymen  generally.  There  has 
been  little  improvement  in  income  this 
year,  and  I  see  little  prospect  that  the 
incomes  of  dairy  farmers  can  be  im- 
proved imder  the  present  program. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy  1  and 
me  would  authorize  incentive  payments 
on  manufacturing  milk  to  dairy  farmers 
marketing  under  Federal  orders  who  ad- 
justed their  marketings  downward  to 
more  nearly  the  market  demand  for  fluid 
milk.  It  also  would  authorize  Income 
payments  on  manufacturing  milk  to 
dairy  farmers  outside  Federal  orders  who 
restricted  their  marketings.  These  pay- 
ments would  be  effective  in  reducing  the 
national  dairy  siu'plus.  At  the  same 
time,  they  would  be  In  addition  to  the 
prices  received  for  milk  or  butterfat. 

The  amendment  would  authorize  large 
enough  payments  to  farmers  who  agreed 
to  reduce  their  marketings  to  more  than 
offset  the  loss  of  income  from  the  reduc- 
tion in  marketings.  The  payment  pro- 
visions, therefore,  would  represent  a 
means  of  reducing  the  surplus,  reducing 
Government  purchases  and  costs,  and 
increasing  dairy  farm  income. 

I  am  not  greatly  impressed  by  the 
argument  that  a  great  deal  of  power 
would  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  Secre- 
tary. We  have  heard  that  argument  be- 
fore. We  know  that  the  Secretary's  in- 
terests are  really  the  interests  of  both 
the  farmer  and  the  consumer.  If  we  are 
to  be  fearful  of  a  member  of  the  Cabinet 
under  the  great  democratic  system  of 
this  country,  we  have  no  faith  in  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  can  only  cite  the  statistics  which  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  supplied 
and  which  are  shown  in  the  material 
supplied  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

It  seems  to  me  that  rather  than  to 
build  up  further  the  vast  surplus  of  but- 
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ter   and  milk,  we   should  support  the 
McCarthy  amendment.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes.  I  desire  to  make 
one  or  two  statements  in  conclusion.  It 
has  been  said  by  some  of  the  opponents 
that  the  amendment  will  result  in  an  in- 
creased cost  to  the  taxpayers,  according 
to  the  projections  that  have  been  made, 
almost  to  infinity. 

The  only  reply  I  can  make  to  that 
argument  is  that  the  best  sources  of  in- 
formation we  have  in  regard  to  matters 
of  this  kind  are  the  Government  depart- 
ments; and  all  the  analyses  made  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  experts  and 
by  other  experts  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  my  program  will  cost  t^e  taxpayers 
less.  I  believe  this  statement  should 
stand  on  the  record,  unless  Senators 
who  have  prophesied  great  increases  in 
cost  can  call  up  their  own  witnesses  or 
their  own  experts  and  can  show  that 
their  statements  are  to  the  contrary.  In 
that  case,  we  would  have  to  set  against 
their  statements — which  I  can  only  con- 
clude would  be  based  on  some  kind  of 
subjective  judgment — the  conclusions  of 
the  Department  experts.  These  experts 
say  that  my  program,  if  adopted,  would 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  cost  to 
the  Government  by  some  $37  million,  as 
compared  to  the  cost  of  the  present  pro- 
gram. 

In  addition,  as  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Aiken]  has  stated,  if  Sena- 
tors are  concerned  about  increasing  the 
income  of  the  dairy  farmers — and  I 
would  think  all  Senators  should  be  con- 
cerned, and  particularly  those  of  the  op- 
position who  either  are  going  to  the  coun- 
try now  or  are  preparing  to  go  about  the 
country  to  talk  about  the  parity  index 
and  its  decline  and  the  importance  of 
Increasing  the  prices  the  farmers  receive 
for  their  products — I  believe  that  Sena- 
tors should  be  concerned  to  reverse  the 
trend  of  declining  prices.  I  believe  they 
should  be  willing  to  take  action  which, 
even  if  it  does  not  give  the  dairy  farmers 
parity  of  income,  at  least  would  Improve 
their  relative  economic  position. 

My  flnal  point  is  that  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  let  ourselves  be  directed  by 
the  argument  that  we  cannot  get  agree- 
ment among  those  who  are  interested, 
or  that  we  cannot  get  agreement  in  the 
industry  as  to  what  kind  of  dairy  pro- 
gram we  should  have.  Congress  is  here 
to  legislate.  I  recall  that  in  1961  the 
administration  proF>osed  that  we  go  out 
to  the  farmers  aU  over  the  country  and 
have  them  develop  a  program,  and  then 
have  that  program  come  back  to  Con- 
gress and  we  would  decide  whether  we 
would  accept  it. 

This  approach  was  denounced  by  a 
great  majority  of  Senators.  They  said: 
This  is  not  the  way  to  operate;  it  is  not 
the  people  out  in  the  country,  or  the 
organizations,  or  the  producers  who  have 
the  resEKjnsibility  of  developing  a  pro- 
gram. They  said  that  Congress  does 
not  have  a  passive  role,  that  under  the 
Constitution  it  was  not  Intended  that 
Congress  should  stand  idly  by  and  ap- 
prove what  was  finally  presented  to  them 
by  some  kind  of  consensus  developed  out 
in  the  country. 


Here  we  are  with  a  dairy  program 
submitted  to  the  Congress  for  action. 
The  argiunent  is  made  that  we  should 
not  approve  it  because  not  everyone  in 
the  industry  approves  of  it.  I  should  say 
that  is  a  direct  contradiction  of  the  ar- 
guments made  when  this  approach  was 
suggested  at  the  beginning  of  1961. 

Putting  aside  the  question  of  whether 
the  industry  agrees — although  I  do  not 
believe  they  will  ever  agree,  because 
there  are  two  kinds  of  dairy  industries 
at  the  present  time,  and  it  would  be  al- 
most imf>ossible  to  get  both  of  them  to 
agree — we  should  proceed  on  the  basis 
of  these  facts:  that  we  do  have  a  sur- 
plus of  over  8  billion  pounds  of  milk 
produced  m  this  country;  that  the  pro- 
gram I  propose  would  cut  that  surplus 
significantly  to  4.2  billion  pounds  and 
would  reduce  the  role  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  business  of  handling,  stor- 
ing and  trying  to  get  rid  of  this  great 
surplus.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  re- 
duce the  cost  of  the  overall  program  to 
the  taxpayers.  It  would  m  no  way  in- 
crease the  cost  of  dairy  products  to  the 
consumer. 

If  Senators  will  study  the  program, 
they  will  not  be  saying  that  the  con- 
sumer is  going  to  bear  the  cost  of  the 
program,  because  the  consumer  will  not 
bear  that  cost. 

Finally,  the  program  proposed  in  this 
amendment  would  increase  the  net  in- 
come of  dairy  producers  by  $150  million. 

I  submit  that  these  are  four  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  to  vote  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  and  the  passage  of 
the  biU  as  thus  amended. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

DAIBT    LEGISLATION    NEEDED 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  half 
of  all  the  correspondence  I  get  on  farm 
legislation  includes  an  appeal  to  simplify 
it  and  make  it  easier  for  the  farmer- 
producers  to  understand. 

Whenever  the  Senate  debates  a  farm 
bill,  my  sympathy  for  farmers  rises  to  a 
peak  in  this  regard,  for  we  are  always 
confronted  with  a  complexity  of  argu- 
ments, ranging  all  the  way  from  eco- 
nomic to  philosophical,  which  tend  to 
obscure  the  real  issues  involved. 

There  are  one  or  two  basic  facts  in  the 
dairy  situation  which  should  be  kept  in 
mind. 

In  the  1962-63  milk  marketing  year, 
farmers  produced  118  billion  pounds  of 
milk,  of  which  8.9  billion  pounds  were 
surplus  to  our  needs.  The  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  paid  out  $480  million  to 
take  out  of  the  market  butter,  cheese, 
and  dried  milk  sohds,  to  adjust  supply 
and  demand. 

Recent  estimates  indicate  that  produc- 
tion this  year  will  run  approximately  the 
same  as  last  year,  possibly  a  little  less, 
and  that  we  shall  have  around  an  8.8 
billion  pound  surplus,  with  Government 
costs  running  $450  million  or  more. 

There  are  fundamentally  two  schools 
of  opposition  to  the  proF>osed  dairy  legis- 
lation. 

One  group  advocates  that  we  do  noth- 
ing at  all  about  this  drain  on  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  critically  low  income  of  dairy 
farmers.    The  other  group  says,  in  ef- 


fect,  "Let's  do  a  little,   but  not  very 
much." 

I  wish  to  identify  myself,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  those  who  want  to  do  all 
that  can  be  done  to  adjust  the  dairy 
situation,  improve  the  dairy  farmers'  in- 
come, and  reduce  Government  costs. 

Studies  and  testimony  which  have 
been  presented  in  connection  with  Sen- 
ator Proxmire's  class  I  quota  system,  as 
embodied  in  Senate  bill  1915,  indicate 
that  it  will  reduce  the  surplus  by  500 
or  600  million  pounds.  While  this  is  a 
minor  fraction  of  the  total,  it  will  help; 
and  the  bill  should  be  enacted. 

An  analysis  of  Senator  McCarthy's 
supplemental  proposal  of  payments  for 
voluntary  reductions  in  production  indi- 
cates that  the  plan  would  reduce  the 
surplus  of  dairy  products  by  50  percent, 
would  increase  producer  Income  approxi- 
mately $100  million,  and  would  reduce 
Government  costs  by  $37  million. 

This  analysis  has  not  been  seriously 
challenged;  it  has  only  been  countered 
by  vague  charges  of  Government  dicta- 
tion and  loss  of  freedom.  This  Is  a  false 
issue.  There  is  no  loss  of  freedom  so 
long  as  the  program  is  voluntary  and 
the  producers  may  decide  whether  they 
will  increase  their  milk  production,  hold 
it  stable,  or  reduce  it  for  payments  which 
will  subsequently  save  the  Government 
the  larger  exiiense  involved  in  buying 
dairy  products  off  the  market. 

The  real  issue  involved  in  the  Prox- 
mire  and  McCarthy  proposals  is  wheth- 
er we  shall  make  changes  in  an  existing 
dairy  program  which  will  reduce  the 
Government's  $450  million  expenditure 
and  Improve  farm  Income,  or  whether 
we  shall  refuse  to  do  so. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Proxmire]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  for 
the  intelligence,  energy,  and  effort  they 
have  put  into  bringing  their  proposals 
to  the  Senate  floor  and  giving  the  Sen- 
ate an  opportunity  to  vote  for  a  better 
and  less  costly  dairy  program.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  both  of  these 
bills. 

Mr.  NELSON.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  before  us  will  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  dairy  farmers  to  secure  a 
return  for  their  capital  investment,  la- 
bor, and  management  comparable  to  the 
income  received  by  other  like  industries 
on  Investment  and  management. 

If  we  look  back  over  the  development 
of  this  country,  we  find  that  much  of 
it  occurred  by  exploiting  different  things 
at  different  times.  Early  In  our  history 
our  people  exploited  our  land  and  water 
resources;  and  we  are  still  paying  to 
restore  them.  At  another  point,  our 
people  were  exploited  through  low  wages 
and  sweatshop  working  conditions.  In 
recent  years  In  agriculture,  we  have  em- 
braced efficiency  to  the  point  that  dairy 
farmers,  as  well  as  other  types  of  farm- 
ers, have  been  and  are  being  exploited. 

We  are  now  at  a  crisis;  and  the  ques- 
tion is  what  to  do  about  It. 

In  1947-49,  one  farmworker  produced 
enough  food  to  feed  14  people.  Cur- 
rently, one  farmworker  produces  enough 
food  to  feed   twice  that  number.    We 
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accomplished  this  because  of  Increased 
production  efficiency ;  and  I  think  all  will 
agree  that  we  have  not  rewarded  farm- 
ers for  this  outstanding  production.  At 
this  stage  of  our  development  we  must 
provide  a  program,  particularly  for  the 
dairy  industry,  which  will  insure  the 
survival  of  our  family  farm  structure  in 
agriculture.  We  must  also  take  into 
consideration  the  degree  of  economic 
stability  necessary  In  order  to  persuade 
young  people  to  stay  on  the  land  and  to 
permit  an  adequate  return  for  their 
work,  capital,  and  management.  For 
example,  a  40-cow  herd  constitutes  a, 
family-size  farm.  With  the  proper! 
equipment,  this  calls  for  a  $60,000  or; 
$70,000  ciM;>ital  investment.  Beyond  this 
type  of  dairy  farm,  capital  Investment 
exceeds  $100,000.  This  is  certainly  a 
stagrgerlng  aspect  of  the  prospects  faced, 
not  only  by  yotmg  people,  but  also  by 
many  farm  families  who  are  well  estab- 
lished in  dalrjring. 

The  thinking  of  Wisconsin  fanners  on 
these  problems  can  be  summed  up  in  two 
main  points: 

First.  The  present  program  of  Govern- 
ment expaiditures  for  processed  dairy 
products  has  become  a  tremendous  fi- 
nancial burden,  and  is  of  negligible  bene- 
fit to  the  manufacturing  milk  producers, 
who  are  receiving  a  price  based  on  only 
75  percent  of  parity. 

Second.  Milk  used  In  the  manufactur-( 
Ing  of  dairy  products  is  not  limited  by 
kxral.  State,  or  regional  factors.  A  na- 
tional approach  is  necessary.  We  need  ai 
dairy  program  which  will  operate  in  the 
Interest  of  all  dairy  producers.  It  is  notl 
enough  simply  to  perfect  programs  al-t 
ready  in  existence  in  fluid-milk-produc-i 
Ing  areas. 

I  believe  the  McCarthy  amendment 
combined  with  the  Proxmire  bill  is  a 
sound  step  In  the  right  direction.  The 
program  it  would  provide  would  be  vol-* 
untary.  It  retains  the  present  general 
price  support  level  of  75  percent  of  parity. 
It  incorporates  the  class  I  base  plan, 
which  permits  producers  to  amend  thelif 
Federal  marketing  order,  so  as  to  cu| 
back  on  production  of  surplus  milk  used 
for  manufacturing  purposes  without  los- 
ing their  share  of  the  premium  price  of 
fluid-milk  sales. 

Produeers  under  Federal  orders  who 
agree  to  cut  production  10  percent  ot 
more  would  be  paid  production  incen-» 
tive  payments  of  up  to  $2.50  per  hundred 
on  the  amount  they  reduced  marketingsi 
This  provision  would  be  effective  througU 
April  1,  1965. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  tO 
establish  a  program  of  direct  payment* 
for  dairy  producers  outside  of  Federal 
marketing  orders  who  agree  not  to  ex. 
pand  production.  The  maximum  direct 
payment  would  be  50  cents  per  hundred 
on  their  marketings  of  milk  for  manu.. 
f  acturing  purposes.  The  Secretary  coul4 
make  one  level  of  payments  for  product 
ers  who  hold  the  line  and  a  higher  level 
for  those  who  agree  to  cut  production  by 
5  percent.  This  provision  would  also  be 
effective  until  April  1,  1965.  , 

This  approach  would  make  possible  inl 
dividual  decisions  and  Judgments,  leav- 
ing tarmen  a  choice  in  determining  the 
coarse  of  action  best  for  them.  This  I^ 
a   program  which  would   operate   na^ 


tionally  on  a  voluntary  basis,  and  would 
provide  for  direct  payments  to  farmers 
who  will  produce  at  a  level  of  marketing 
in  the  1961-62  marketing  year.  It  will 
accomplish  the  long-range  objective  of 
substantially  Improved  incomes  for  dairy 
farmers,  as  well  as  short-term  needs  for 
income  improvement.  Also  of  special 
concern  is  the  consumer  interest.  I  be- 
lieve this  proposal  would  reduce  retail 
prices  for  the  products  processed  from 
manufacturing  milk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  in  charge  of  the  time  yield  back 
the  time  which  remains? 

Mr.  McCarthy,   i  do. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  is  yielded  back. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  question  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy].  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered;  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDDl,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  LongI,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Maontjson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  Mstcalt],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
THTTRMOirD],  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  anno\ince  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engue]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [B£r.  Magntjson]  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  D<»D]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  would  vote  "yea." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss]  is  paired  wWh  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MrrcALF]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tow»r].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Engle]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"nay."        

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  ScottI,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall] 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss] .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Engle]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  MetcalfI.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  27, 
nays  56,  as  follows : 

INo.  IBTLeg.] 
YEAS— 27 


Bartlett 

Bxirdlck 

Clark 

Douglas 

Omening 

Hart 

Hartke 

Humphrey 

Inouje 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Hoggs 

Brewster 

Byrd,  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 

Edmondson 


Allott 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Engle 

Gore 


Jacluon 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McOee 

McGoTem 

McNamara 

Monroney 

Morse 

Muakle 

NATS— 56 

Kllender 

Brvln 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

Ooldwater 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

HUl 

Holland 

Hruska 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Lauscbe 

Long,  La 

McClellan 

NOT  VOTING— 17 


Nelson 
Neuberger 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Bmathers 
Symington 
WUllams,  N.J. 
Yar  borough 
Young,  Ohio 


Mclntyre 

Mechem 

Morton 

Mundt 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Prouty 

Rlblcoff 

Robertson 

Russell 

Smith 

Sp>arkman 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Walters 

WUllams.  Del. 

Young.  N.  Dak. 


Johnston 

Long,  Mo. 

Magniison 

MetcalX 

MUler 

Moss 


SaltonstaU 

Scott 

Simpson 

Thurmond 

Tower 


So  Mr.  McCarthy's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair).    The  question  is  on 
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agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 
In  behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  6, 
after  line  13,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following : 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
hereby  directed  to  Issue,  within  sixty  days 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  minimum  stand- 
ards for  milk  for  mantifacturlng  purposes, 
and  shall  Include  in  such  recommendations 
sanitation  standards  equivalent  to  those 
recommended  by  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  for  grade  A  fluid  market  milk 
(contained  In  a  publication  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  en- 
titled "Milk  Ordinance  and  Code").  Any 
recommendations  issued  by  the  Secretary 
pursxiant  to  this  section  shall  supersede  any 
reoonunendatlons  heretofore  issyed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need,  up  to 
15  minutes,  in  order  to  explain  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment.  I  wish  to  pre- 
sent the  background  of  the  dairy  situ- 
ation as  we  find  it  today. 

Senators  will  recall  that  during  the 
Korean  war  the  production  of  dairy 
products  was  encouraged  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent.  As  a  result,  a  couple  of 
years  after  the  conclusion  of  that  war 
the  Grovernment  was  in  possession  of 
nearly  1^  billion  pounds  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts, somewhat  evenly  divided  among 
butter,  cheese,  and  powdered  milk. 
After  1954  we  started  working  off  that 
surplus.  By  the  first  of  the  year  1961 
the  Government  owned  no  cheese,  owned 
no  butter,  and  owned  only  a  reasonable 
amoimt  of  powdered  milk. 

In  1961  things  changed  somewhat. 
The  support  price  for  manufacturing 
milk  was  raised  substantially,  to  $3.40 
a  hundredweight.  That  encouraged 
production  in  the  manufacturing  areas. 
There  was  very  good  weather  that  year, 
which  helped  to  increase  production 
across  the  country.  There  were  also  two 
"scares"  which  tended  to  reduce  the  con- 
sumption of  milk.  The  first  "scare"  was 
the  result  of  some  people  saying  that  milk 
would  be  so  full  of  strontium  90  that 
everyone  who  drank  milk  would  die.  The 
other  "scare"  resulted  from  some  sajring 
that  a  p>erson  would  have  heart  trouble  if 
he  drank  milk.  As  a  result  of  that  combi- 
nation, but  primarily  because  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  support  level  to  $3.40  per 
hundredweight  for  the  manufacturing 
milk,  at  the  end  of  18  months  the  Gov- 
ernment found  itself  in  possession  of  al- 
most as  much  dairy  products  as  it  had 
2  years  after  the  Korean  war. 

I  remind  Senators  that  in  March  of 
1961  production  and  consimiption  of 
dsiiry  products  In  this  country  were  al- 
most exactly  in  balance,  and  the  Federal 
cix iao6 


Government  did  not  own  a  pound  of 
butter  or  a  pound  of  cheese.  During  the 
next  18  months  the  Government  accu- 
mulated a  great  deal  of  butter,  cheese, 
and  powdered  milk.  After  the  summer 
of  1962,  when  Congress  made  it  plain  it 
was  not  going  to  accept  the  administra- 
ticm's  recommendations  for  Goverment 
control  of  the  dairy  industry,  the  situa- 
tion began  to  improve.  Since  that  time 
the  production  of  milk  has  been  dropping 
gradually.  For  the  past  10  months  the 
production  of  milk  in  the  United  States 
has  dropped  below  the  production  of  the 
corresponding  months  of  the  previous 
year.  People  got  over  being  frightened. 
Consumption  increased. 

Now  we  show  a  substantial  Improve- 
ment in  the  dairy  industry  compared  to 
the  situation  a  year  ago,  or  6  months 
ago,  or  even  2  months  ago.  The  Gov- 
ernment Is  now  bujring  almost  no  butter. 
Whatever  cheese  is  bought,  the  Govern- 
ment promptiy  disposes  of  it.  Consump- 
tion by  the  public  is  still  increasing.  Pro- 
duction by  the  farmers  is  decreasing. 
It  will  be  only  a  matter  of  months  before 
the  situation  will  be  in  good  balance 
again. 

Prices  have  increased  somewhat  above 
those  of  the  past  year,  but  not  as 
much  as  we  should  like  to  have  them  in- 
crease, because  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  still  holds  some  300  million 
or  more  pounds  of  butter,  though  not 
much  cheese.  That  depresses  the 
market. 

In  my  State,  as  an  example,  farm  in- 
come for  the  first  7  months  of  this 
year,  from  dairy  products — milk — was  up 
1 V2  percent  compared  to  a  year  ago.  If 
there  is  no  deleterious  legislation  passed, 
the  increase  in  prices  for  the  next  year 
for  all  uses  will  be  much  greater,  and 
there  will  also  be  an  increase  In  con- 
sumption. 

The  Proxmire  bill,  besides  Increasing 
farm  income  $7  million  a  year,  as  the 
Secretary  has  stated  was  his  best  esti- 
mate, would  have  other  effects,  too. 

I  have  made  inquiir  as  to  what  basis 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  used  for 
estimating  an  increasse  of  $7  million  in 
income  this  year.  I  find  that  the  esti- 
mate of  a  $7  million  Increase  was  based 
on  an  anticipated  reduction  in  operating 
cost.  In  other  words,  if  not  so  much  is 
spent  to  produce,  more  Is  left.  I  am  not 
sure  that  is  exactly  the  case.  Neverthe- 
less, that  is  what  the  Department  says. 

A  bad  effect  of  the  Proxmire  bill  would 
be  to  transfer  production  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts from  farms  and  areas  which  now 
produce  under  the  highest  sanitary  re- 
quirements in  the  country  to  areas  which 
have  the  lowest  sanitary  requirements 
for  the  production  of  milk. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  sheet  listing  83 
requirements  which  a  milk  producer  in 
New  England  must  meet  before  he  can 
put  his  milk  on  the  Massachusetts  or 
Connecticut  market,  or  the  markets  of 
other  States.  I  will  describe  a  few  of 
them. 

The  producer  must  have  his  cattle 
tested  for  every  conceivable  form  of  dis- 
ease known  to  cattle. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  proper.  I  am 
not  objecting  to  such  requirements.  I 
am  reading  them  to  show  the  conditions 
the  milk  producer  in  most  of  the  Federal 


order  areas  must  meet  in  order  to  put 
any  of  his  milk  on  the  market. 

With  reference  to  tiie  milking  barn,  he 
must  have  adequate  lighting,  so  many 
square  feet  of  natural  lighting,  or  so 
much  artificial  lighting  for  each  cow. 

The  bam  must  be  as  well  ventilated 
as  a  dwelling  house. 

The  floor  construction  cannot  be  of 
planks  or  mud.  It  must  be  of  concrete 
or  some  comparable  material. 

The  bam  must  be  kept  clean.  The 
walls  and  ceilings  of  the  cowbam  must 
be  painted  biennially  or  whitewashed 
annually. 

The  yard  where  the  cows  have  recre- 
ation must  be  graded  so  no  water  of  any 
kind  can  stand  upon  It. 

All  manure  must  be  disposed  of 
promptly,  at  a  certain  distance  from  the 
bam,  and  be  completely  inaccessible  to 
domestic  animals. 

There  are  similar  requirements  for  the 
milkhouse  Itself,  very  strict  requirements 
as  to  lighting,  ventilation,  and  screening. 

There  are  requirements  today  for  a 
cow  stable  to  have  modem  toilets  in- 
stalled and  strict  prohibitions  against 
old-fashioned  customus. 

The  water  supply  must  be  up  to  stand- 
ard. It  must  be  water  of  the  proper 
temperature.  It  cannot  be  water  taken 
from  r>onds.  It  must  be  spring  water 
or  artesian  water.  In  our  part  of  the 
country  there  Is  a  limitation  on  certain 
chemical  content. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  advised  that  many 
of  the  farmers  in  Vermont  were  told 
tiiey  had  to  have  a  new  source  of  water, 
or  they  could  not  send  their  milk  to  the 
Boston  market  and  other  markets  in 
southern  New  England,  the  reason  be- 
ing that  the  water  showed  a  lltUe  too 
high  sulfur  content. 

It  did  not  make  any  difference  that 
the  people  raised  on  those  lands  lived 
to  be  90  or  100  years  old  and  that  the 
babies  who  had  drunk  the  water  had 
grown  up  successfuly.  but  they  could 
not  give  that  water  to  the  cows,  because 
it  had  a  certain  chemical  content. 

Living  up  to  these  requirements  costs 
money. 

There  is  a  requirement  for  modem 
pliunbing,  not  only  for  the  milkers,  but 
for  the  cows  who  must  have  drinking 
bowls  readily  accessible. 

We  have  pushbutton  stable  cleaners 
now.  in  place  of  the  old  scoop  shovels. 
Msmy  things  have  changed. 

All  utensils  must  be  cleaned  arul 
sterilized. 

MUk  must  be  stored  in  a  place  not 
close  to  the  stable.  It  has  to  be  as  sani- 
tary as  the  average  Washington  restau- 
rant, or  more  comparable,  the  modern 
hospital  more  than  ansrthlng  else. 

Before  milking,  the  cow's  udders  must 
be  washed,  and  Just  before  milking  they 
have  to  be  rinsed  with  a  bactericidal 
solution. 

The  flanks,  bellies,  toid  tails  most  be 
cleaned  before  milking,  and  brushirig 
must  be  completed  before  milking. 

The  milker's  liands  have  to  be  washed, 
and  rinsed  with  a  bactericidal  solution. 
Just  as  a  doctor  does  before  he  takes  a 
gall  bladder  or  kidney  out  of  a  patient. 

I  shall  read  one  more  requirement,  and 
then  I  shall  ask  to  have  the  entire  list  of 
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83  requirements  Inserted  in  the  Rxcord 
in  connection  with  what  I  am  saying. 

A  modem  dairy  bam.  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  city  markets  today,  must 
have  surroundings  clean,  free  from  insect 
breeding,  and  rodent  harborages.  If 
anyone  does  not  know  what  a  rodent 
harborage  is,  I  will  tell  him  that  it  is  a 
harbor  for  rats,  or  a  rathole.  To  qualify 
a  producer  to  send  milk  to  the  city  mar- 
kets, such  harborage  must  be  absent. 

All  this  costs  money.  It  costs  a  great 
deal  to  qualify  a  producer  for  the  sending 
of  milk  to  consumers  In  city  markets. 

I  ask  xinanimous  consent  to  have  the 
list  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
New     England     uniform     dairy     standard — 

Dairy    farm    inspection     report — Vermont 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Montpelier 

Sni:  An  Inspection  of  your  dairy  haa  this 
day  be«n  made,  and  you  are  notified  of  the 
violations  marked   below  with   a  cross    (X). 

cows 

1.  Cows.  Health:  (15) 

Date  last   tuberculosis   test (a)-- 

Date    last    brucellosis    test (b)  — 

Evidence   on   file (c) 

No  extensive  Induration  of  udders.. (d)-- 

No  cows  giving  abnormal  milk (e) 

Other  tests  required (f) 

Diseased     animals     removed     from 

herd (g)  — 

MHJCING  BAKIf 

2.  Ugh  ting:  (1) 

Adeqxiate    natural    and /or    sirttflclal 

light  properly   distributed (»)-- 

3.  Air  space  and  ventilation:  (1) 

WeU    ventilated (»)  — 

No     overcrowding (b) 

4a.  Floor  construction :  (1) 

Floor  areas  concrete  or  other  Im- 
pervious and  easily  cleaned  mate- 
rial when  required;  in  good  re- 
pair  (a) 

Graded    to    drain (b) 

Other   barn    portions   separated (c) 

4b.  Floor  cleanliness :  (2) 

Cleaned    as   required (a) 

No  swine  or  fowl (b)-. 

5.  Walls  and  celling ;  (1) 

Painted  biennially  or  whitewashed 
annually     or     other     satisfactory 

finish (a).. 

Clean;   In  good  repair (b) 

Celling  tight  If  storage  overhead (c) 

Feed  room  or  bins  dust- tight  with 

door  or  cover (d) 

6a.  Cowyard,  grading,  and  draining:  (1) 

Graded   to  drain (a) 

No   pooled   wastes (b)__ 

6b.  Cowyard.  cleanliness:  (1) 

Cowyard  clean  and  loose-housing 

areas  properly  maintained (a) 

No    swine (b) 

7.  Manure  disposal :  (4) 

Fly  breeding  minimized  by  approved 

disposal    methods (a)._ 

Stored  Inaccessible   to  cows (b) 

MILK  HOUSE 

8a.  Floors:  (1) 
Smooth  concrete  or  other  Impervi- 
ous material  In  good  repair (a) 

Graded  to  drain (b)  — 

8b.  Walls  and  ceilings:  (1) 

Approved  material  and  finish (a) 

Good  repair (b)._ 

8c.  Ughtlng  and  ventllaUon:   (1) 
Adequate    natural    and /or    artificial 

light  properly  dUtributed... (a)  — 

Adequate  ventilation (b).- 

Doors    and    windows    closed    during 
dusty  weather (c) 


New  England  uniform  dairy  standard, 
etc  .^-Continued 
8d.  Screening:   (2) 

All  openings  effectively  screened  and 
doors  open  outward  and  self-clos- 
ing: unless  files  otherwise  kept  out.  (a) . 
Be.  Miscellaneous  requirements:    (2) 
Used     for     milk-handling     purposes 

only   (a). 

Milk  house  operations  not  conducted 

elsewhere   (b). 

No  direct  opening  into  living  quar- 
ters or   barn   except  as  permitted 

by    regulations (c). 

Adequate  water-heating  facilities — (d). 
2-compartment  stationary  wash  and 

rinse   vats   of   adequate   size (e). 

Wastes  properly  disposed  of (f). 

9.  Cleanliness  and  files:    (3) 

Floors,  walls,  windows,  shelves,  tables 

and  equipment  clean (a). 

No  trash  or  unnecessary  articles (b). 

Necessary  fly-control  measures  U8ed-.(c) . 

TOn-KT   AND    WATER  SUPPLY 

10.  Toilet:    (5) 

'       Provided;  conveniently  located (a). 

Constructed  and  operated   according 

to  standards (b). 

No  evidence  of  human  defecation  or 

urination  about  premises (c). 

Clean;   no  direct  opening  into  nxUk- 

room   (d). 

11.  Water  Supply:    (6) 

Safe  sanitary  quality (a). 

Adequate  In  quantity (b). 

Easily  accessible (c). 

UTENSn.S    AND   EQUIPMENT 

12.  Construction:    (3) 

Smooth,  heavy-gage  material,  non- 
corrodlble,  surface  non-absorbent, 
non-toxic,  easily  cleanable;  Joints 
and  seams  flush ^ (a). 

Good  repair (b). 

Straining,  single-service  pads  used..(c). 

Small -mouth  palls  (seamless,  if 
new)    (d). 

13.  Cleaning:    (S) 

Cleaned  after  each  usage (a). 

Must   look  and  feel  clean (b). 

14.  Bactericidal  treatment:    (6) 

All  milk  containers  and  equipment 
subjected  to  approved  bactericidal 
process (a). 

15.  Storage:   (2) 

Left  in  treating  chamber  or  bacteri- 
cidal solution  until  used  or  stored 
properly  above  floor (a). 

Single-service  articles  properly 
stored (b). 

Equipment  and  utensils  not  exposed 
to   toxic    substances (c). 

Returned  milk  cans  promptly 
stored (d). 

16.  Handling:   (1) 

No  handling  of  milk-contact  sur- 
faces after  bactericidal  treatment. (a). 

MILKING 

17.  Udders  and  teats;  abnormal  milk:    (4) 
Milking    done    in    barn    or    milking 

parlor (a). 

Udders   and  teats  clean (b). 

Rinsed  with  bactericidal  solution 
Just   prior   to  milking (c). 

Abnormal  milk  excluded,  and  prop- 
erly disposed  of (d). 

18.  Flanks:   (2) 

Flanks,  bellies,  and  talis  of  cows 
clean  at  time  of  milking (a). 

Brushing  completed  before  milking 
begun (b). 

Clipped  when  required (c). 

19.  Milkers'  hands:    (2) 

No  infections  on  hands  or  arms (a). 

Washed:  then  rinsed  with  bacteri- 
cidal solution  before  milking  and 
upon    recontamlnatlon (b) . 

Clean  and  dry  while  milking (c). 

Hand-washlng  facilities,  Including 
soap,  water,  and  individual  clean 
towels  convenient  to  milking  op- 
ations (d). 


New  England  uniform  dairy  standard, 
etc. — Continued 

20.  Clean  clothing:   (1) 

Clean  outer  garments. (a).. 

21.  Milk    stools     and     surcingles:     (1) 
Clean;    stored    above    floor    in    clean 

place (a).. 

Stools  of  easily  cleanable  construc- 
tion, no  padding (b).. 

22.  Removal  of  milk:   (1) 
Immediate  removal  to  milk  house 

or  straining  room  when  required,  (a).. 
Straining  done  In  milk  house  or 
straining  room,  not  In  barn  unless 
can  protected  by  well-fitting  cover 
and  protected  from  manure  and 
splash (b)._ 

23.  Cooling:   (6) 

Can  milk  cooled  to  SCF.  within  2 
hours (a).. 

Bulk  milk  cooled  to  40°F.  within  2 
hours (b).. 

24.  Vehicles  and  surroundings:    (1) 

Vehicles    clean (a).. 

Constructed  so  as  to  protect  mllk--(b).. 
No  contaminating  substances  trans- 
ported  (c).. 

Surroundings  clean,  free  from  Insect 
breeding  and  rodent  har borages ..(d).. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  These  requirements  do 
not  take  into  consideration  such  factors 
as  bacterial  count  limitations,  butterfat 
content,  or  many  other  requirements 
that  have  been  with  us  for  a  long  time. 

Speaking  of  the  bacteria  count  per- 
mitted in  milk,  I  want  to  show  the  differ- 
ence between  requirements  for  produc- 
ing milk  for  b  manufacturing  plant  and 
producing  milk  for  a  fluid  milk  market. 

I  do  not  believe  there  Is  any  State 
where  milk  produced  for  fluid  human 
consumption  can  be  sold  with  more  than 
200.000  bacteria  per  milliliter.  My  own 
State  has  a  limitation  of  100,000.  I  think 
all  New  England  has  a  limitation  of  a 
bacterial  count  of  100,000  for  raw  milk 
and  20,000  for  pasteurized  milk. 

In  contrast,  if  a  producer  is  producing 
milk  for  the  manufacturing  market,  in 
many  States  the  bacteria  count  can  run 
as  high  as  10  million,  in  contrast  to  the 
100,000  permitted  in  an  area  where  it 
is  proposed  to  reduce  the  production  of 
milk. 

Some  of  the  States  have  a  limitation  of 
3  million  bacteria  count.  The  border 
line  is  10  million. 

If  the  bacteria  count  is  over  100,000. 
it  is  rejected  in  New  England,  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  most  of  the  city  markets 
of  the  country. 

Not  only  is  there  this  difference  in  the 
bacteria  count  requirements  for  the  sale 
of  milk,  in  contrasting  the  fluid  milk 
market  with  the  manufacturing  milk 
market,  but  in  the  manufacturing  milk 
areas  in  many  States  the  producers  are 
permitted  to  have  up  to  3  milligrams  of 
sediment. 

I  am  not  going  to  describe  the  sedi- 
ment. Nevertheless,  they  are  permitted 
to  have  up  to  3  milligrams  of  sediment. 
No  one  can  tell  me  that  that  does  not 
affect  the  taste  of  the  milk.  It  does.  I 
know.  I  have  experienced  the  addition 
of  sediment  from  a  cow's  foot. 

The  effect  of  the  bill — I  will  not  say 
what  it  proposes  to  do — would  be  to 
transfer  the  production  of  milk  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  from  areas  having  the 
highest  sanitary  requirements  to  areas 
which  now  have  virtually  no  sanitary 
requirements. 
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The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes 
more. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  take  into 
consideration  the  investment  required 
to  produce  milk  for  the  fluid  market, 
and  compare  it  with  the  investment  re- 
quired to  produce  milk  for  manufactur- 
ing plants. 

I  feel  there  is  no  need  for  legislation 
at  this  time.  That  is  the  opinion  of  the 
largest  dairy  cooperatives  in  the  North- 
east, including  Lehigh  Valley,  and  others. 

Therefore  I  am  proposing  my  amend- 
ment, which  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  recommend  mini- 
mum standards  for  the  production  of 
milk  for  manufacturing  purposes  which 
would  be  comparable  to  the  sanitary  re- 
quirements now  in  effect  for  the  produc- 
tion of  milk  for  fluid  use. 

It  is  possible  that  if  the  amendment 
becomes  law  and  put  into  effect,  there 
might  be  a  shortage  of  milk.  There  are 
some  producers  who  undoubtedly  could 
not  afford  to  qualify  for  the  production 
of  clean  milk.  We  had  some  of  them  in 
New  England.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
there  were  16,000  farmers  producing  milk 
for  the  Boston  market.  Today  there  are 
8,000.  However,  the  8,000  who  quit  the 
business  are  living  better  today  than  they 
were  when  they  got  a  $75  a  month  milk 
check. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  consumers 
of  the  country  to  insist  that  the  milk 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  butter  and 
cheese,  condensed  milk,  and  other  dairy 
products  be  of  a  high  sanitary  grade. 
That  is  what  I  am  asking  the  Senate  to 
approve  at  this  time. 

I  do  not  say  that  it  can  be  fully  put 
into  effect  in  1  year,  but  the  time  is 
coming,  and  the  time  must  come,  when 
the  consumer  will  know  that  every  kind 
of  dairy  product  he  is  using  is  of  the 
highest  sanitary  quality.  We  not  only 
have  sanitary  requirements  in  Vermont, 
but  we  also  have  dietary  requirements. 
The  diet  of  the  cows  is  as  carefully 
planned,  to  give  the  highest  quality  milk, 
as  is  the  diet  of  human  beings. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  First  I  should  like  to 
say  that  I  know  of  no  one  in  this  country 
who  is  better  qualified  to  discuss  this 
particular  problem  and  who  has  done 
more  to  resolve  some  of  the  difficulties 
being  experienced  by  our  dairy  farmers 
than  my  senior  colleague  from  Vermont. 
He  and  I  live  in  a  dairy  producing  area. 
We  are  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the 
dairy  farmers  in  our  State  and,  for  that 
matter,  elsewhere,  but  we  also  feel  that 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  the  consum- 
ing public,  the  people  who  drink  the 
milk  produced  in  Vermont  and  other 
areas. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment— and  I  was  very  happy  to  be  able 
to  cosponsor  it  with  him — that  is  what 
he  is  trying  to  do,  to  protect  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  consuming  public. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  commend  my  col- 
league very  highly  for  his  effort. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Vermont.    He  comes  from  one  of 


the  himdred  leading  milk  producing 
counties  in  the  United  States.  Every 
quart  of  milk  that  is  put  on  the  market 
from  his  county  can  be  drunk  in  the 
dark,  because  it  meets  the  very  highest 
sanitary  standards. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER,  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
expired.  The  Senator  has  10  minutes  re- 
maimng. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  I 
join  in  everything  the  junior  Senator 
from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Prouty]  said  about 
the  senior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
AiKENl.  The  senior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont is  an  extraordinarily  able  man  and 
particularly  well  versed  and  exijert  in  the 
field  we  are  discussing  today.  George 
AtKEN's  name  is  synonymous  with  wis- 
dom and  ability  in  agriculture,  p>articu- 
larly  in  the  field  of  dairy  farming. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  puzzled  by  the 
amendment.  First,  as  I  understand  it — 
and  I  hope  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  will  correct  me  if  I  am  in 
error — no  hearings  were  held  on  the 
amendment.  The  committee  gave  no 
consideration  to  it.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  did  not  offer  the  amendment 
before  the  committee,  although  it  had 
been  considering  dairy  legislation  all 
year,  and  held  extensive  hearings  on  the 
dairy  bills  in  March  and  in  May. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  is  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

This  amendment  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  issue  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  minimum 
standards  for  milk  for  manufacturing 
purposes  and  Include  in  those  recom- 
mendations sanitation  standards  equiva- 
lent to  those  recommended  by  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  for  grade  A  fluid 
market  milk.  Such  recommendations 
would  supersede  recommendations  here- 
tofore Issued  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  the  same  subject. 

On  Jime  26,  of  this  year,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  first  time 
recommended  minimum  standards  for 
manufacturing  milk  for  adoption  by 
State  regulatory  agencies.  Those  recom- 
mendations represented  the  Depart- 
ment's best  judgment  as  to  what  the 
standards  ought  to  be.  They  are  ad- 
visory only.  The  States  are  under  no 
compulsion  to  adopt  them.  If  the  De- 
partment is  now  required  to  issue  differ- 
ent recommendations,  which  do  not  rep- 
resent its  best  Judgment,  the  recommen- 
dations will  lose  much  of  their  value  as 
a  guide  to  the  States. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  manufacturing 
milk  to  meet  fluid  milk  standards.  As 
pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
I  Mr.  AncEN]  at  page  196  of  the  hearings, 
the  fluid  milk  producers  in  some  places 
have  to  pass  about  the  same  sanitation 
tests  that  an  approved  hospital  would, 
and  the  Senator  doubted  whether  any 
restaurant  in  the  city  of  Washington  or 
the  UJ5.  Capitol  could  qualify  under  any 
circumstances  as  a  place  for  producing 
milk. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Aiken  amendment  would  require  the  De- 
partment of  Arglculture  to  revise  within 
60  days  the  recommended  minimum 
standards  of  quality  for  manufacturing 
milk.  These  recommendations  were  is- 
sued just  4  months  ago  following  several 
years  of  negotiations  and  discussions 
among  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
State  departments  of  agriculture,  and 
representatives  of  various  Industry 
groups.  The  amendment  would  require 
that  the  new  standards  issued  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  standards  recommended  by 
the  Public  Health  Service  for  grade  A 
fluid  milk. 

Even  if  the  Department's  recom- 
mended standards  were  revised  to  a  level 
equivalent  to  standards  for  fluid  milk, 
such  standards  would  not  be  binding  on 
any  milk  producers  or  milk  processors 
unless  adopted  by  Individual  States  and 
enforced  by  the  States. 

It  Is  not  likely  that  States  would 
Adopt  such  standards  because  a  standard 
which  Is  appropriate  for  milk  going  Into 
fluid  usage  might  well  prove  excessively 
burdensome  and  unnecessary  for  manu- 
facturing milk.  Fluid  milk  must  meet 
exceptionally  high  standards  because  It 
must  remain  fresh  and  free  from  deteri- 
oration for  as  much  as  a  week  or  more 
In  the  fluid  state.  Manufacturing  milk, 
on  the  other  hand,  Is  typically  processed 
within  1  to  2  days  after  production  and 
may  be  subjected  to  extreme  forms  of 
processing  which  change  Its  flavor  and 
Impede  any  further  bacterial  growth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  press  release  issued  June  21,  1963,  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  an- 
noimcing  the  availability  for  State 
adoption  of  minimum  quality  standards 
for  manufacturing  milk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C. 

June  21,  1963. 
Minimum  Qxjautt  Standabbs  vok  Mantvac- 

TUKiMQ  MILK  Mask  Availablx 

Uniform,  minimum  quality  standards  for 
milk  used  In  manufactvirlng  dairy  products 
and  minimum  requirements  for  dairy  plant 
operations  are  now  officially  available  for 
voluntary  State  adoption,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  announced  today. 

The  standards  were  i>ropoeed  4  years  ago 
and  have  been  formulated  throughout  a 
series  of  conferences  with  marketing  offlclals 
of  State  departments  of  agriculture  and  with 
representatives  of  the  dairy  Industry.  Inter- 
ested persons  were  given  opportunity  to  file 
their  views,  many  of  which  have  been  incor- 
porated into  the  standards  as  they  appear  in 
final  form. 

The  standards,  according  to  dairy  special- 
ists of  USDA's  AgrlciUtural  Marketing  Serv- 
ice, i>rovlde  for  farm  Inspection  and  certifi- 
cation, platform  inspection  of  the  raw  mUk 
supply,  plant  approval  and  Ucensing,  and 
plant  quality  control  service. 

The  standards  were  developed  to  prbmote 
better  care  and  sanitary  practices  in  the  pro- 
duction of  milk,  to  assure  that  processing 
methods  and  practices  are  adequate  to  attain 
higher,  more  uniform  quality  and  greater 
stability  in  finished  dairy  products,  and,  as 
a  result,  to  increase  consumer  acceptance  of 
these  products. 

Responsibility  for  administering  and  en- 
forcing the  standards  when  adopted   by  a 
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state,  would  be  wholly  with  the  State  de* 
partment  of  agrlc\ilt\ire  or  other  appropriate 
State  agency.  Milk  graders,  bulk  milk  col* 
lectors  and  dairy  manufacturing  plant« 
would  be  licensed  by  the  State  regulatory 
agency  administering  and  enforcing  tht 
program. 

The  standards,  as  they  apply  at  the  farnv 
have  been  designed  so  they  can  be  met  by 
smaU  as  well  as  large  dairy  farmers,  with  ft 
minimum  financial  outlay. 

Parm  certification  covers  largely  the  health 
of  the  herd,  sanitary  practices,  and  method^ 
of  handling  the  raw  milk.  Both  the  farDft 
requirements  for  milk  and  the  dairy  plant 
specifications  are  aimed  chiefly  at  improving 
sanitation  and  care  In  the  production  anf 
handling  of  mUk  and  dairy  products. 

At  the  manufacturing  plant,  the  standard^ 
put  emphasis  on  the  premises,  facilities, 
equipment  used,  processing  methods,  sanita^ 
tion,  laboratory  control  tests,  and  packaging 
and  storage  of  the  products. 

The  "Minimum  Standards  for  Milk  fcfr 
Manufacturing  Purposes  and  Its  Production 
and  Processing"  is  scheduled  for  publication 
In  the  Federal  Register  of  June  26.  Copiee 
of  the  standards  may  be  obtained  from  thfe 
Chief,  Standardization  Branch,  Dairy  Dlvfc- 
slon.  Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  U.3. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.Q. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
there  might  be  some  merit  to  the  amend- 
ment if  it  could  be  applied  across  thje 
board,  to  class  A  milk  and  to  manufao- 
turlng  milk,  and  if  there  could  be  the 
same  uniform  standard  and  the  same 
uniform  price. 

The  amendment  would  set  the  samje 
standard  for  manufacturing  milk,  priced 
at  $3.14  a  hundredweight,  as  would  be 
applied  to  class  A  milk,  which  in  the  New 
England  market,  is  approximately  $5.T9 
a  hundredweight;  in  the  North  Central 
States,  $4.13  a  hundredweight;  In  tHe 
South  Atlantic  area,  $5.31;  and  in  tl^e 
Middle  Atlantic  area,  $5.03  a  hvmdre<^- 
weight.  I 

There  would  be  merit  in  the  amend- 
ment if  there  could  be  the  same  pride 
structure.  If  the  Senator  were  to  modify 
his  amendment  to  provide  one  price  for 
both,  without  any  reduction  in  the  pri<»e 
for  manufacturing  milk.  I  would  be  m 
ardent  supporter  of  the  amendment. 

If  we  are  to  have  the  same  standard 
set  for  manufacturing  milk  as  for  cla«s 
A  milk,  the  price  should  be  the  same. 
There  is  considerable  merit  in  having 
the  same  standards  set.  Many  pro- 
ducers of  manufacturing  milk  do  mett 
that  high  standard.  If  we  are  to  make 
the  same  high  standards  applicable 
across  the  country,  there  should  be  no 
price  difTerential.  Frankly,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  are  prepared  to  do  it  at  tills 
time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  tl>e 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  hit  the  crux 
of  the  difficulty,  because  if  the  amend- 
ment is  adopted  and  If  the  recommenda- 
tions by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
become  the  requirement  in  the  various 
States,  which  would  be  the  only  purpose 
of  the  aunendment.  It  would  mean  th|it 
the  farmers  producing  manufacturing 
milk  would  have  to  buy  additional  equip- 
ment and  make  substantial  investmenjts 
in  order  to  improve  the  sanitation  quaH- 
ity  of  their  milk  production,  but  at  tlie 
same  time  would  not  get  a  price  for  their 
milk  sufficient  to  repay  them  for  the  in- 
vestment, and  it  would  mean  ruin  f<)r 
them. 


The  Senator  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  an 
honest  department,  regardless  of  which 
Secretary  or  which  administration  is  in 
office. 

It  is  very  careful  about  the  sanitary 
requirements.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture will  not  recommend  standards 
that  are  too  low,  standards  that  en- 
danger the  public  health.  I  have  not 
heard  stated  a  single  case,  either  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hxtm- 
PHREYl  or  anyone  else,  of  anyone  eating 
contaminated  cheese,  or  of  an  outbreak 
of  some  public  health  menace  because 
of  unsanitary  cheese,  dried  milk,  ice 
cream,  or  any  other  manufactured  dairy 
product. 

If  we  impose  unnecessary  require- 
ments on  farmers,  we  shall  really  have  a 
rich  man's  amendment.  It  will  mean 
that  if  particular  farmers  do  not  have 
the  capital  to  buy  equipment  to  improve 
the  quality  of  their  milk  which  is  really 
unnecessary,  they  will  go  out  of  business. 
They  will  be  out  of  luck. 

For  example,  the  bacteria  count  rec- 
ommended by  the  Public  Health  Service 
calls  for  a  standard  plate  count  not  in 
excess  of  200,000.  The  Department's 
recommendations  for  maximum  bacte- 
ria plate  count  in  the  case  of  manufac- 
turing milk  is  3  million.  That  is  per- 
fectly adequate  for  milk  which  is  going 
through  a  manufacturing  process  and  is 
stricter  than  some  State  requirements. 
The  only  direct  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  require  the  Secretary  to  make 
a  recommendation  that  does  not  repre- 
sent his  best  judgment.  It  is  difficult 
to  determine  what  the  indirect  effects 
might  be.  Possibly  it  would  put  pres- 
sure on  State  authorities  to  adopt  reg- 
ulations which  do  not  represent  their 
best  judgments,  and  which  would  im- 
pose unrealistic,  oppressive,  and  un- 
necessary standards  for  manufacturing 
milk,  standards  which  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  said  the  U.S.  Capitol  itself 
could  not  meet. 

Another  possible  indirect  effect  would 
be  to  put  pressure  on  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  adopt  these  standards  for 
its  grade  labeling  program  and  its  in- 
spection program  with  respect  to  com- 
modities approved  for  sale  to  CCC,  so 
that  many  of  the  present  manufacturing 
milk  producers  who  cannot  afford  the 
costly  equipment  necessary  to  meet  the 
extremely  strict  requirements  for  fluid 
milk  will  be  squeezed  out  of  business. 
This  would  appear  to  be  an  anti-poor- 
farmer  amendment  designed  to  give  their 
market  to  the  more  wealthy  producers. 
Fluid  milk  and  cream  is  very  perish- 
able. Bacteria  multiply  in  it  rapidly 
if  extreme  care  is  not  taken.  Manu- 
factured products  are  entirely  different. 
They  are  not  so  perishable,  do  not  have 
the  same  problems  at  all,  and  there  is 
no  need  for  them  to  meet  the  same  re- 
quirements. 

Fluid  milk  must  stand  up  without 
drastic  heat  treatment  for  as  much  as  a 
week  or  more.  Manufacturing  milk  is 
subjected  to  manufacturing  processes 
within  1  or  2  days  at  the  most,  and  these 
processes  alter  the  flavor  of  the  product 
and  render  it  less  perishable.  Therefore 
much  more  drastic  sterilization  proce- 
dures can  be  applied  to  manufacturing 


milk;  and  a  plate  count  of  3  million  for 
manufacturing  milk  compares  favorably 
with  a  plate  covmt  of  200,000  for  fluid 
milk,  while  a  plate  of  200,000  would  be 
entirely  unnecessary  for  manufacturing 
milk. 

Even  the  Public  Health  Service  has  not 
said  that  anything  like  a  200,000  count 
for  manufacturing  milk  is  needed. 

So  on  the  basis  of  all  the  evidence  and 
testimony,  this  proposal  would  be  an  un- 
necessary burden  on  the  farmer.  As  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey] has  implied,  it  would  mean  an 
increased  cost  to  the  consumer.  He 
would  be  paying  for  something  that  was 
unnecessary. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  touched  upon  this  in  his 
answer,  but  I  wish  he  would  be  a  little 
more  categorical.  Is  he  saying  that,  so 
far  as  manufacturing  milk  is  concerned, 
it  is  not  necessary,  in  the  public  interest 
or  for  health  purposes,  to  have  the  same 
standard  that  is  required  in  the  case  of 
fluid  milk? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  ex- 
actly correct.  He  has  expressed  my 
argument  completely  in  2  sentences. 
That  position  has  been  supported  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  There  was 
not  a  bit  of  evidence  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  although  it  held  more 
hearings  this  year  than  in  many  years, 
showing  the  need  for  this  amendment. 

I  have  a  compilation  of  the  sanitary 
requirements  in  the  only  States  that  have 
such  requirements.  Only  25  States  have 
sanitary  requirements.  In  the  State  of 
virtually  every  Senator  now  in  the 
Chamber,  this  proposal,  if  the  require- 
ment were  made  effective,  would  mean 
ruin  for  thousands  of  farmers.  It  would 
mean  that  they  would  either  have  to  go 
out  of  business  or  somehow  get  the  kind 
of  capital  that  would  be  required  to  buy 
the  expensive  equipment  necessary  to 
meet  the  expensive  standards. 

This  would  be  true  in  Iowa,  the  State 
having  the  largest  farm  production,  the 
States  that  probably  produces  more  farm 
products  than  any  other  State.  Iowa  has 
excellent,  adequate  safeguards  for  the 
production  of  milk.  Nevertheless,  the 
burden  on  the  manufacturing  farmers 
would  be  heavy. 

The  situation  would  be  especially  true 
in  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  and  Mississippi, 
States  that  have  sanitary  standards.  In 
half  the  States  there  are  no  standards. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
that  there  should  be  standards  and  that 
they  should  be  as  strict  as  necessary. 
That  is  why  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  recommending  minimum  stand- 
ards this  year  for  the  first  time.  If  this 
kind  of  amendment  had  been  offered  a 
year  ago  or  6  months  ago,  before  the  Sec- 
retary had  acted,  the  amendment  might 
have  served  as  a  catalytic  agent  to  force 
the  Secretary  to  take  this  kind  of  step. 
But  the  Senator's  amendment  is  offered 
3  months  after  the  Secretary  has  made 
recommendations  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  recommendations  that  will  be 
considered  strong  by  most  dairy  farmers. 
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I  have  great  admiration,  respect,  and 
affection  for  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
There  is  no  finer  Senator.  No  Senator 
is  more  expert  in  this  field.  But  I  op- 
pose his  amendment.  Frankly,  if  this 
amendment  were  placed  in  the  bill,  al- 
though I  am  the  author  of  the  bill,  and 
it  is  very  important  to  our  farmers  that  it 
be  passed,  I  should  certainly  vote  against 
the  bill,  because  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  would  kill  the  bill, 
in  my  view,  and  cause  far  more  difficulty 
and  danger  for  the  industry  in  Wiscon- 
sin than  if  the  amendment  were  not 
included. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  said  that 
no  hearings  had  been  held  on  the  amend- 
ment. I  think  we  all  know  the  differ- 
ence between  bacteria  counts  of  200,000 
and  10  million.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  recommended  reforms  in 
the  laws  of  the  25  States  which  have  laws 
relating  to  the  processing  of  milk.  Prac- 
tically all  the  other  States  are  producing 
milk  under  stricter  requirements  for  the 
production  of  fiuid  milk.  But  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture are  soft  and  inadequate,  and  the 
States  are  not  even  adopting  them. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recom- 
mends a  reduction  to  3  million  in  the 
bacteria  count  for  manufacturing  milk. 
That  is  a  pretty  good  allowance  com- 
pared with  the  100,000  which  must  be 
complied  with  for  fluid  milk. 

As  for  applying  sanitary  requirements 
across  the  board,  I  hope  the  time  will 
come  when  the  people  can  be  certain, 
whether  they  drink  milk,  eat  ice  cream, 
or  use  butter  or  cheese,  that  the  milk 
from  which  those  products  were  made 
was  produced  under  adequate  sanitary 
conditions. 

It  is  true,  and  it  is  regrettable,  as  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  says,  that  if  the 
requirements  for  higher  sanitary  stand- 
ards for  the  production  of  manufactur- 
ing milk  were  put  into  effect,  many  pro- 
ducers could  not  afford  the  cost  of 
improving  their  dairies  to  qualify  for 
producing  for  the  market.  However,  I 
think  most  producers,  even  in  the  manu- 
facturing States,  could  qualify.  They 
have  seen  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 
They  know  they  will  have  to  improve  and 
make  their  dairies  more  sanitary. 

But  if  this  is  to  be  done,  should  we  say 
that  they  must  be  allowed  to  continue  to 
produce  and  sell  milk  having  a  10-million 
bacteria  count,  merely  because  some  of 
them  were  unable  to  qualify  under  the 
same  sanitary  provisions? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
on  June  26  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
recommended  a  bacteria  count  of  3  mil- 
lion? And  is  it  not  true  that  this  would 
represent  a  marked  advance  and  would 
be  a  notable  change,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  25  States  have  no  requirements,  and 
that  few  States  have  anything  like  a  3- 
million  bacteria  count  standard?  The 
action  by  the  Secretary  represents  a 
great  advance  in  milk  production. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  represent  prog- 
ress if  no  State  in  the  Union  permitted 


more  than  a  3-miIlion  bacteria  count. 
Let  me  tell  the  Senator  a  story. 

A  few  years  ago,  before  the  Senator 
became  a  Member  of  this  body,  I  received 
a  very  plaintive  complaint  from  a  manu- 
facturer in  Wisconsin.  A  manufacturer 
there  had  been  providing  the  Navy  with 
canned  milk.  His  contract  had  been 
canceled,  or  not  renewed,  and  it  had 
been  awarded  to  another  State.  Wiscon- 
sin permits  a  2-million  bacteria  count  for 
processing  milk.  The  other  State  per- 
mitted a  10-million  bacteria  count.  The 
contract  went  to  the  other  State.  Wis- 
consin was  very  sad  because  it  lost  that 
contract. 

I  took  the  matter  up  with  the  Navy 
Department,  and  the  officials  there  said 
perhaps  the  milk  did  smell  worse  and 
taste  worse,  but  that  it  was  sterilized 
and,  therefore,  the  boys  in  the  Navy 
would  not  catch  any  bad  disease  from  it. 
That  is  true;  I  do  not  believe  people  are 
likely  to  catch  a  disease  from  eating 
products  made  from  milk  with  a  10-mil- 
lion bacteria  coimt — although  they 
might  become  a  little  ill  if  they  knew 
what  the  bacteria  count  was  and  stopped 
to  think  about  It. 

We  have  made  great  progress  in  that 
respect.  Our  cheese  manufacturers  and 
our  creameries  are  clean.  The  condi- 
tions existing  on  the  farms  where  the 
milk  is  produced  have  resulted  from  very 
lax  sanitary  requirements.  I  should  like 
to  say  that  a  good  many  of  these  farmers 
in  Vermont  went  out  of  business  if  they 
did  not  have  sufficient  money  to  buy 
equipment  to  qualify  for  the  production 
of  high-grade  milk,  but  I  bebeve  every- 
one is  living  much  more  comfortably 
than  they  were  when  they  were  strug- 
gling along. 

I  have  received  quite  a  lot  of  coire- 
sp)ondence  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
A  few  years  ago  a  farmer  in  northern 
Wisconsin  wrote  me  saying : 

I  have  only  five  cows.  How  in  the  world 
do  you  expect  me  to  support  my  family  with 
the  price  of  milk  being  what  it  is  today? 

The  only  answer  is,  he  could  not  possi- 
bly do  it.  But  we  have  got  to  make  a 
move  sometime.  With  the  people  in  the 
marketing  order  areas  producing  fluid 
milk  vmder  strict  regulations,  and  with 
consumers  eating  other  dairy  products, 
they  have  a  right  to  know  that  the  milk 
used  in  that  production  Is  of  the  same 
high  standard. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays,  and  I  yield  back  the  rest  of  my 
time. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  AncENl  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Prouty.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  I  Mr.  Carlson]  ;  and  then  I  shall 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time,  if 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  will  yield  back 
his. 

DAISY    PKODUCT    IMPORTS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  get  into  any  discussion  of  the  merits 
or  the  demerits  of  this  amendment;  but 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  release  by 


the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Free- 
man, in  regard  to  a  limitation  on  dairy 
imports.  I  believe  that  is  important  at 
this  time.  I  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  and  I  commend  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcord  at 
this  point  the  release  in  question. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

UJS.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  October  9,  1963. 
Secbftart  Preeman  Announces  Intended 
Curbs   or  Dairy    Products 
For   some   time    the    VJ3.    Department   of 
Agriculture    h&a    been    working    with    other 
{igencies  of  the  U.S.  Government  with  re- 
gard to  the  problem  of  imports  of  certain 
dairy  products  which  have  become  a  matter 
of  concern  to  U.S.  dairy  producers,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Preeman  said  today. 
These  products  include  Colby  cheese,  Junez, 
and  frozen  cream. 

After  discussions  with  the  suppljrlng  coun- 
tries, he  announced,  the  following  steps  wUI 
be  taken  which  should  satisfy  the  concern 
that  Imports  of  these  products  might  sud- 
denly increase  to  much  higher  levels: 

(a)  The  three  largest  exporters  of  Colby 
cheese  to  the  United  States  have  Informed 
the  United  States  of  their  intention  to  limit 
their  shipments  of  this  product  to  the  VB. 
market  In  fiscal  year  1963-64  to  a  total  of 
11.2  million  pounds.  The  limitations  are: 
6,720.000  pwunds  for  New  Zealand;  8,360,000 
pounds  for  Australia;  and  1.120.000  pounds 
for  Ireland.  Shipments  from  these  countries 
account  for  98  percent  of  receipts  from  aU  ex- 
porting countries.  Shipments  from  other 
exporters  are  not  expected  to  exceed  current 
levels  in  1963-64.  As  a  result  of  these  efforts. 
It  Is  anticipated  that  total  imports  of  Colby 
cheese  during  the  current  fiscal  yecu-  are  ex- 
pected to  be  reduced  about  10  percent  below 
the  12.8  million  pounds  of  this  type  of  cheese 
Imported  in  1962-63. 

(b)  Australia  is  the  only  country  which 
during  1963  has  been  making  shipments  of 
Junex  to  the  United  States.  (JUnex  Is  a 
butterf  at-sugar  product  containing  not  more 
than  44  percent  butterf  at.)  The  Australians 
have  Indicated  that  no  further  shipments  of 
this  product  will  be  made  to  the  United 
States  during  the  remainder  of  calendar  year 
1963  and  that  for  calendar  year  1964,  they 
will  limit  their  exports  to  2.240.000  pounds. 
This  means  that  imports  of  this  product 
during  calendar  year  1964  will  be  reduced 
below  the  expected  calendar  year  1963  level 
by  about  33  percent. 

(c)  New  Zealand  Is  the  only  country  which 
has  been  shipping  frozen  cream  to  the  United 
States.  Shipments  during  the  present  calen- 
dar year  are  expected  to  total  about  1  mil- 
lion gallons.  Por  calendar  yetu-  1964.  New 
Zealand  has  Indicated  it  will  limit  Its  ex- 
ports to  1V4  million  gallons,  which  Is  the 
amount  of  the  low  duty  quota  which  has 
been  bound  under  the  OATT  (General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade)  at  a  tariff  rate 
of  15.6  cents  a  gallon. 

The  effect  of  these  decisions  by  the  sup- 
plying countries  should  be  to  place  a  limit 
on  total  shipments  of  these  products  that 
are  now  entering  the  United  States  at  the 
specified  levels  and  to  relieve  the  concern  of 
some  U.S.  dairy  producers  that  imports  of 
these  products  could  Increase  sharply.  How- 
ever, the  United  States  sees  no  alternative  to 
a  section  22  acUon  if  imports  from  all  sources 
were  to  Increase  substantially  above  the 
amounts  indicated.  Secretary  Preeman  said. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  ttie  re- 
lease states  that — 

The  three  largest  exporters  of  Colby  cheese 
to    the   United    SUtee   have   Informed   the 
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UnifeMl   State*  ot   tlMlr   Intention   to   limi 
their  shipment*  of  this  product  to  the  U.a. 
market  In  the  Oecal  year  »«3-«4  to  a  total 
of  11.3  mniluii  pounds. 

Tbte  \b  a  reckiction. 
The  release  also  aUtca  that — 
Australia  Is  the  only  country  which  dur 
lug    IMS    has    bean    aiafctng    shipments   o^ 
Junex  to  the  Untted  Statee— J«nejt  is  a  but* 
terlat-sugar   product   containing    net   more 
than  44  percent  butterfat.    The  Australian* 
have  Indicated  that  no  further  shipments  of 
this   product   will    t)e    made    to    the    United 
State*  during  the  remainder  of  calendar  year 
196S,  and  that  for  calendar  year  1964  thejr 
will  limit  their  exports  to  a>10.000  pound). 


New  y,«fl|»*r"i  Is  the  only  country  which  has 
been  Miipplng  froaen  cream  to  Uie  United 
8tatn.  StUpments  dvu-lng  the  present  calen- 
dar year  are  expected  to  total  about  one  mU- 
tirm  gallon  Far  caleodar  year  19M.  Neir 
Zealand  has  InAlcsted  U  wUl  limit  Ite  e^KXte 
to  1  Vj  million  gaJlone.  which  is  the  amount 
of  tte  low  duty  qxiota  which  has  been  bouotl 
under  the  OATT — General  Agreement  oo 
TartCs  and  Trade — at  a  tartll  rate  of   15jB 

itsagaUoa. 


As  I  said.  I  commend  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  being  concerned  about 
the  ever-increasinc  imports  of  dairy 
prodiKts:  bat  at  the  same  time  I  wish  to 
call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  in 
the  beef-producing  area  are  concerned 
about  the  ever-increasing  rise  in  the  imi- 
porta  af  manufactured  meats  and  the  im- 
ports of  boneless  beef  and  veal,  which 
rose  from,  less  than  1  percent  of  total 
U.S.  mmnirfactored  beef  and  veal  pnxl- 
ucts  in  1939,  to  S  percent  in  1961. 

Australia  siwpDed  56  percent  of  U.9. 
manufactured  meat  imports  in  1962 ;  and 
New  Zealand.  20  percent.  Ireland,  Nio- 
an«tia,  and  Guatemala  are  also  iacreat- 
ing  their  imports. 

In  1962  the  United  States  took  79  pet- 
cent  of  Australian  beef  and  veal  exports, 
aivd  over  90  percent  of  New  Zealand's 
boneless  beef  exports  In  the  last  3  yeaze. 
I  call  attention  to  this  situatioa,  because 
it  affects  the  price  of  beef  products  and 
ttrestoek  piodiicU  in  the  United  States. 

Again  I  tirge  that  the  Secretary  ^f 
Agriculture  give  consideration  to  thjs 
matter. 

Mr.  PROZMIRK  Mr.  Presideat.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  d  my  thafe. 
after  I  say  that  I  am  d^l^ted  to  hear 
the  food  news  given  «b  by  the  dlstin- 
griirfied  Senator  from  Kansas  TMr.  Cari- 
son]  on  the  sensible  position  taken  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  dairy 
imports.  The  junior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nklson]  and  I  have  been 
aware  of  this  sitoation  for  a  long  time; 
and  this  news  is  refreshing:  and  en- 
couraging to  us,  and  it  will  be  very  wel- 
come news  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDnilQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  tiie  Senator  from  \et- 
mont  [Mr.  Ancnf  ],  on  behalf  ot  hfaBself 
and  Mr.  Pbouh.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered;  and 
the  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  derk  proceeded  to  call 
therolL  

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  wis 
caHed** .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Town],  tf 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 


vote  "yea";  If  I  wmt  at  Mber^  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "naj'^."  TheteloiK,  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
BykdI,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Mis^- 
sippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  IMr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  MagnusohJ.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  IMr.  Mstcalf],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Moss],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mr.  MuskieI,  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  IMr.  Thtjr- 
hond]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  EngleI  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  IMr.  Johnstoh]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  tliat,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [  Mr.  Byrd  ] ,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [l^lr.  DoDDl.  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GtoRE],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr.  LoncI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  MAftHCSOM], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mrr- 
CALFJ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss],  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MusKiz]   would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottJ. 
the  Se9iat<R-  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Oold- 
wATra],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Mnxxa],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Saltokstall],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  SntysoNl, 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tow¥«3  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Towir]  has  been  previouidy  an- 
nounced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Aiiorr]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [  Mr.  ScorrB . 
If  pres«it  and  votiz«,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  wotM  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay." 

•nie  resuU  was  announced — ^yeas  16, 
nays  63.  as  follows: 

[No.  ISSIiSC.) 
YEAS— IS 


Talmadge 
Walters 


Allott 
Bfrd.  Va. 
Byrd.W.Ta. 
Dodd 

Eastland 
ancle 
Oold  water 


Wllllama,  N.J.     Young.  N.  Dak. 
YartxjToizgh        Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTINO— 21 


Afken 

Fong 

Pell 

Bartlett 

Hlckealoeper 

Proutr 

Bennett 

Kennedy 

Smith 

Boggs 

Kuchel 

Williams,  Del 

Case 

Lausche 

Cotton 

McXntyre 
KAYS— 63 

Andersen 

OruenlBg 

McNameura 

Bayh 

Hart 

Mechem 

BeaU 

HartJte 

Monroney 

Bible 

Hajden 

Morse 

Brewster 

Hill 

Mortoa 

Burdlck 

Holland 

MUBdt 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Nelson 

Carlson 

Humphrey 

Neuberger 

Chorch 

Inouye 

Pastors 

ClMk 

Pearson 

JavlU 

Projunlre 

Curtis 

Jordan,  H.C. 

Randolph 

Dlrksen 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Rlblcoff 

Domlnlck 

Kestlnc 

Robertson 

Douglas 

Ltong.  La. 

Russell 

Sdmoodsoa 

McCarthy 

Smathen 

KneMUr 

MeOlellm 

SpeikaMB 

■rvlB 

McOee 

Steanls 

Pulbrlght 

McOoTeni 

Symlngtofa 

Gore 

Johnston 

Long.  Ma 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Metcalf 

MlUer 


Moss 

Mttskle 

Saltonstatt 

Scott 

Simpson 

Thurmond 

Tower 


So  the  amendment  offered  l^  Mr. 
AncEN  for  himself  and  Mr.  Proctt  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  profKwed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
question  of  passage  of  the  bill,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutea  from  the  time  on  the  bill 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  RoBEKTeow].     

The  PRESTDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized  for 
1  minutes. 

RUSSIAN  DEBTS  OWED  TO  XTNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  7,  I  inserted  In  the  Congres- 
sional Rs:corb  a  Jime  30,  1063,  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  showing 
as  of  that  date  Russia  owed  us  a  balance 
oi  $621.420.4a5.&6.  since  the  end  of  World 
War  I.  I  stated  that  that  did  not  include 
what  Russia  owed  us  after  World  War  II. 

During  World  War  II,  we  furnished 
Russia  $11  billion  of  military  aid.  After 
the  war  she  agreed  to  repay  only  $321.- 
600.000  c^  that  vast  sum  and,  so  far,  we 
have  received  on  that  debt  only  $110,- 
800,006.  And  yet  we  are  going  to  furnish 
millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  to  Russia,  at 
a  cost  of  about  &0  cents  per  bushel  less 
than  what  that  CCC  surplus  wheat  has 
cost  our  taxpayers  to  help  feed  an  aimy 
of  4.580,000  men.  which  is  about  twice  as 
large  as  ours  and  includes  at  least  13.000 
soldiers  in  Cuba  sent  there  as  a  threat 
against  us  and  maintained  in  violation 
of  a  solemn  agreement  last  October  to 
remove  them. 


REDUCTION  OF  EXCESS  MARKET- 
INGS OF  MILK 
The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  <S.  1915)  to  amend  ttie 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reen- 
acted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1»37,  and 
to  encourage  the  reduction  of  excess 
marketings  of  mITk,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  not  approve  the  bill.  I  do 
not  believe  it  would  be  good  for  the 
farmers  of  the  country.  If  the  farmers 
should  receive  an  extra  $7  million  of  in- 
come in  a  year,  as  the  Department  esti- 
mates, that  would  be  good,  but  I  question 
whether  that  result  will  be  achieved.  At 
the  same  time,  the  cost  of  administer- 
ing the  program  would  be  charged 
against  the  handlers,  who  would  pass 
their  increased  costs  on  to  the  consumers. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  good  to  transfer  the 
production  of  milk,  or  a  part  of  it,  from 
areas  now  producing  under  the  highest 
sanitary  standards  to  areas  now  meet- 
ing the  lowest  sanitary  standards. 

In  order  to  make  the  law  work,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  amend  it  in  a  year 
or  two  to  provide  for  complete  Govern- 
ment controls.  The  bill  proposed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  was  an 
infinitely  better  bill  for  the  dairy  in- 
dustry and  the  country  than  the  pend- 
ing bill.    I  hope  the  bill  will  be  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
template voting  against  the  bill  for  sev- 
eral reasons. 

First,  it  constitutes  an  invasion  by 
Government  into  the  rights  of  the  farm- 
ers to  be  free  in  the  operation  of  their 
dairies.  If  the  bill  is  psussed,  it  will  im- 
pose regulations  and,  in  a  measure,  con- 
stitute Government  control  of  what 
should  be  the  farmers'  freedom. 

The  bill,  if  enacted,  would  in  the  fu- 
ture restrict  the  entry  of  new  producers 
into  the  farming  business. 

The  bill,  if  passed,  would  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
rights  and  controls  over  the  farmers  with 
which  he  ought  not  be  vested. 

Finally,  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  on  the  wheat  control  referendum 
vigorously  declared  that  they  wanted  to 
be  free.  They  repudiated  the  proposal 
that  they  could  be  benefited  by  controls 
which  the  Congress  wished  to  impose 
upon  them.  To  me  that  declaration  by 
the  farmers  is  applicable  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  pending  bill.  The  bill  would 
restrict  the  freedom  of  farmers.  On  the 
wheat  proposal  the  farmers  said,  "We 
do  not  want  restrictions.  We  want  the 
right  to  be  free,  to  plant  in  accordance 
with  our  judgment."  This  bill  is  in  com- 
plete conflict  with  that  expression  made 
by  the  farmers  not  more  than  3  months 
ago. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating] 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  utmost  of  good  will  and  in  the  finest 
of  spirit,  the  dairy  farmers  in  New  York 


have  learned  to  look  with  a  little  skepti- 
cism upon  proposals  advanced  by  our 
midwestem  friends.  Including  those  who 
operate  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
In  the  past  we  have  often  found  our- 
selves the  victims  of  legislation,  rather 
than  the  beneficiaries. 

I  have  tried  to  follow  the  progress  of 
the  pending  legislation  very  closely  and 
I  have  listened  intently  to  the  arguments 
advanced  by  the  proponents  of  S.  1915. 
By  doing  so,  I  hoped  I  might  find  the 
one  element  that  would  permit  me  to 
cast  aside  my  doubts  about  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Agriculture  Department  con- 
cerning New  York  daiiymen.  As  a 
Senator  from  the  second  largest  milk 
producing  State  in  the  Nation,  I  would 
like  to  join  in  legislation  which  would 
benefit  the  dairymen  and  help  resolve 
one  aspect  of  the  vast  agricultural  prob- 
lem of  this  Nation. 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  heard  from 
hundreds  of  dairy  farmers  in  my  State 
both  for  and  against  the  bill  proposed 
today.  The  wishes  of  the  dairy  farmer 
must  be  considered  since  they  are  di- 
rectly affected  by  it.  Those  with  whom 
I  have  met  or  who  have  written  to  me 
oppose  this  legislation  by  a  margin  of 
about  10  to  1.  While  a  Member's  mall 
may  not  be  a  completely  accurate  re- 
flection of  sentiment  on  a  given  issue, 
this  overwhelming  expression  against  the 
two-price  plan  certainly  is  significant. 

It  Is  apparent  that  conditions  in  the 
dairy  industry  are  far  from  Ideal.  Dairy 
farmers  are  caught  in  the  same  squeeze 
of  Increasing  costs  and  decreasing  profits 
which  other  segments  of  the  economy 
are  experiencing.  And  what  happens  to 
the  dairy  industry  in  New  York  Is  bound 
to  have  an  impact  on  the  whole  economy 
of  a  State  In  which  this  Industry  Is  of 
such  vital  importance. 

If  I  believed  that  this  biU  would  im- 
prove the  situation  and  increase  the  real 
income  of  New  York's  dairy  farmers,  it 
would  have  my  full  support.  But  I  am 
concerned  that  this  bill  is  a  trap  for  the 
farmers  in  my  area.  The  bait  is  attrac- 
tive, but  once  caught  up  in  this  scheme 
of  regulations  and  controls  and  quotas, 
they  would  not  find  the  prospects  ap- 
pealing, either  personally  or  economi- 
cally. 

The  inroads  of  midwestem  milk  in  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  marketing  area, 
the  limitations  on  production,  the  red- 
tape,  and  regimentation  which  would  in- 
evitably result  from  the  regulations  of 
this  system  would  entangle  the  dairy  in- 
dustry in  the  same  costly  web  in  which 
our  Nation's  grain  producers  have  long 
been  engrossed.  I  will  never  believe  that 
any  bureaucrat  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  can  make  better  decisions 
about  what  is  good  for  New  York  dairy 
farmers  than  can  the  farmers  them- 
selves. And  certainly  not  so  long  as  it 
is  under  its  present  leadership. 

Prior  to  mechanization,  New  York 
farmers  had  a  habit  of  refusing  to  throw 
away  their  old  milk  palls  until  they  were 
convinced  that  the  new  ones  did  not  leak. 
Today,  they  are  reluctant  to  modify  the 
milk  order  pricing  system  until  they  are 
convinced  the  income  from  their  milk 
will  not  be  diminished. 

I  hate  to  be  a  skeptic,  but  I  cannot 
help  but  feel  we  have  been  handed  a 


leaky  milk  pail.  I  would  like  to  think 
that  the  midwestem  agriculture  exE>erts 
downtown  are  interested  in  doing  things 
for  the  New  York  farmer.  But  I  am  con- 
tinually gripped  by  the  memory  of  all 
the  things  they  have  done  to  him. 

Now  these  same  exr>ert6  have  expressed 
their  desire  to  discard  the  existing  blend 
price  system  of  pasmients  to  dairymen 
and  replace  it  with  a  new  two-price  pro- 
FKJsal.  This  program  is  advanced  as  a 
method  to  decrease  the  production  of 
milk  and  thereby  increase  the  income  of 
the  dairy  farmer. 

According  to  the  committee  repwrt  on 
this  measure,  this  legislation  is  needed 
because — and  I  am  quoting  from  the  re- 
port— 

Farmers  are  compelled  to  Increase  produc- 
tion In  order  to  maintain  their  Income. 

It  seems  a  little  incredulous  to  me  that 
the  need  for  this  bill  can  be  based  on 
such  a  statement  when  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  admits  that  milk  produc- 
tion declined  by  9  percent  during  the 
first  half  of  1963.  It  strikes  me  as  rather 
blatant  doubletalk  that  dairymen  are  so 
compelled  to  increase  production  that 
they  produced  9  percent  less  milk  be- 
tween January  1  and  July  1  of  this  year. 

In  recent  months  there  has  been  con- 
siderable talk  about  the  dairy  situation, 
particularly  the  cost  of  the  dairy  pro- 
gram to  the  Federal  Government.  I 
have  personally  felt  that  dairy  farmers 
would  make  the  necessary  adjustment  if 
they  were  left  alone  and  there  were  no 
threat  of  production  quotas  being  made. 
The  USDA  dairy  situation  report  of  Sep- 
tember 3  provides  evidence  that  this 
point  of  view  is  substantially  correct. 
This  report  indicates  that  milk  cow 
numbers  were  down  2.8  percent  from  a 
year  £igo,  and  it  is  expected  this  decline 
will  continue  during  the  following  winter 
months.  Milk  production  declined  again 
in  June  and  July.  This  is  the  eighth 
straight  month  In  which  milk  produc- 
tion has  been  below  that  of  the  previous 
year. 

The  USDA  reports  that  because  of 
lower  production  and  increased  commer- 
cial demand,  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration purchases  for  the  first  7  months 
of  this  year  in  terms  of  milk  equivalent 
were  down  about  25  percent  from  a  year 
earlier.  Butter  purchases  were  down 
about  18  percent,  cheese  purchases  60 
percent,  and  nonfat  dried  milk  20  per- 
cent. It  is  expected  that  this  situation 
will  continue  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
year,  so  that  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  could  be  as  much  as  25  per- 
cent below  last  year. 

Because  of  this  substantial  improve- 
ment in  the  supply-demand  situation  in 
the  dairy  industry,  it  raises  a  real  ques- 
tion as  to  the  need  of  this  particular 
legislation  before  the  Senate.  I  aim  con- 
cerned that  farmers  might  suddenly  de- 
cide to  increase  their  production  as  a 
result  of  the  talk  of  base  plans  being  In 
a  Federal  milk  marketing  order. 

In  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, I  am  convinced  that  the  need  is 
felt  only  by  certain  people  who  want  to 
break  down  the  regional  milk  marketing 
order  system,  ultimately  to  open  up  the 
New  York  order  market  for  wide-scale 
dumping  of  midwestem  milk.    Once  the 
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dike  has  been  opened  and  mklwesierm 
milk  dealers  beeocne  put  ef  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  ■arirrru  tbere  te 
questioa  as  to  wbe  viU  be  the  < 
man  with  his  "finger  ta  tte  dike"  tor 
New  York  milk  producers.  { 

Concern  that  S.  18L5  is  a  device  for 
invading  aaarkets  by  producers  from 
other  areas  is  candidly  admitted  by  the 
Senator  f rcxn  Wisconsin  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Robert  J.  Williams,  of  the  Wisconsin 
Dairies  Cooperative,  appearing  In  the 
CoN«aJcssioNAi.  Rscoao  of  September  30., 

In  the  letter,  the  Senator  wrote:         l 

PnrUMrmorc.  tb«  Wll  sp«U8  out  thjb  wa^ 
in  wblch  producers  from  otber  areas  can 
enter  a  market  where  the  baae  plan  U  \n 
effect.  This,  of  course.  Is  not  done  undeJ 
the  present  law  and  would  be.  it  seenis.  qult« 
an  advanced  step  for  thoee  who  beUere  they 
are  producing  mOk  (or  manufactured  mlllc 
purposes  but  who  actually  would  like  to 
deliver  milk  to  federally  regulated  markets^ 

The  committee  r^^ort  itself  clearly 
expresses  the  intent  to  provide  for  the 
movement  of  milk  from  one  marketinc 
area  to  another.  On  page  8.  the  repoit 
states,  in  even  stronger  language: 

Tlie  »«»■■  ■■«»«■«—  wmotad  to  be  sure  that  the 
aUotment  provlslaoDS  would  ix>t  be  a  barrier 
to  the  aKevsmeat  cT  asUk  from  any  part  of 
the  country  Into  the  order  market;  and  that 
any  milk  producer,  producing  milk  anjrwhera 
on  the  date  an  allotment  provtalon  becomes 
effective  under  an  order,  would  not  be  pre-« 
eluded  from  mai^etlng  his  milk  under  that 
order  on  the  aame  basis  as  produoecs  market- 
ing their  milk  uzider  that  order  on  thai) 
date. 

Surely,  this  concern  for  the  Invasion 
of  the  New  York -New  Jersey  market  bjfi 
mklwealem  milk  Is  not  the  product  ot 
the  imagination. 

The  greatest  natural  advantage  en- 
joyed by  the  New  York  dairy  Industry  i4 
the  proximity  of  Its  markets.  One- 
fourth  of  the  population  of  the  country 
lives  within  an  orwrright  drive  of  most 
New  York  farms.  With  this  historical 
advantage,  the  dairy  indtrstry  presently 
accounts  for  apiwoximately  TO  percent  of 
New  York's  $1  billion  agriculture  busi- 
ness. 

So  if  the  dairymen  of  Vb^  Empire  State 
are  zealous  in  their  efforts  to  protect 
the  regional  milk  marketing  system,  It  Is 
because  tlielr  llvelQtoods  and  the  eco- 
nomic health  ot  the  entire  State  depend 
upon  it.  The  marketing  order  is  itoC 
wlthovt  taperfeetions,  but  It  Is  work- 
ing— and  that  is  really  saying  something 
during  these  days  of  miworkable  agri- 
culture schemes.  In  addition,  milk  sup- 
plies in  relation  to  fluid  milk  require- 
ments are  in  better  balance  in  the  New 
York -New  Jersey  market  than  In  most 
other  markets.  i 

The  milk  marketing  orders  have  been 
sensible  regional  arrangements.  They 
have  kept  price  and  production  In  line 
in  given  areas  on  an  orderly  basis.  They 
have  been  responsive  to  local  economic 
factors.  They  have  promoted  orderly 
marketing  ooodltkms.  And  this  has  been 
accomplished  with  a  Uraited  amount  of 
Federal  intervention. 

However,  the  two-price  phm  would 
change  all  that.  The  Federal  Oorem- 
ment,  under  the  new  plan,  could  assume 
Its  customary  role  as  the  master  manip- 
ulator. Por  Uie  very  first  time,  fluid  mSk 
producers  would  be  Mbject  to  dlreot  I^d 


eral  regulation.  Tlie  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cvlture  womM  also  be  given  wide  dlscre- 
ttoaaor  cuChority  over  the  activities  of 
IndMdud  dairyaea  within  regional  or- 
der mackets. 

Dairy  farmers  for  the  first  time  would 
have  to  keep  whatever  records  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  required.  These 
records  would  be  subject  to  inspection 
by  the  USDA  marketing  order  officials. 
Presumably,  failure  to  csury  out  the  De- 
par  tanent's  regulations  would  mean  that 
the  severe  penalties  provided  in  the  law 
would  be  applied. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  disturbed 
me  in  this  legislation  is  the  allocations 
that  would  be  made  to  Individual  dairy 
farmers  under  the  base  plan  approach. 
These  allocations  or  quotas  would  be 
given  to  a  producer  based  on  the  amount 
of  milk  he  sold  for  class  I  usage  during 
some  given  period.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  given  the  discretionary 
authority  to  determine  whether  these 
quotJW  would  be  transferable  or  not. 

If  the  quotas  are  transferable,  they 
certainly  would  have  value.  If  they  are 
not  transferable,  they  would  in  effect 
freeze  the  dairy  industry  in  the  hands  of 
the  present  milk  producers. 

Another  p>oint  which  disturbs  me 
deeply  about  this  situation  is  the  pro- 
vision for  the  entrance  of  new  producers. 
By  this  I  mean  young  farmers  who 
might  want  to  start  in  the  dairy  busi- 
ness. The  effect  of  the  language  in  the 
bill  appears  to  give  considerable  discre- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
determining  the  provisions  for  any  new 
producer  to  obtain  a  quota.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  any  quota  given  to  new  pro- 
ducers would  have  to  be  either  taken 
from  the  existing  producers  who  have 
quotas  or  as  a  resiilt  of  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  class  I  milk  sold  in  the 
market. 

I  have  always  felt  that  if  an  individual 
wanted  to  enter  the  dairy  business  lie 
should  have  the  freedom  to  do  so.  The 
effect  of  the  system  proposed  in  S.  1915 
is  to  provide  that  a  young  farmer  who 
wishes  to  enter  the  dairy  business  will 
have  to  buy  his  way  in.  He  will  either 
have  to  buy  an  existing  quota  or  take 
whatever  quota  is  given  to  him  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Neither  of 
these  approaches  i^pears  to  be  satisfac- 
tory to  me,  and  could  lead  to  just  the 
kind  of  scandal  we  faced  when  the  BUly 
Sol  Estes  scheme  for  buying  up  quotas 
was  exposed. 

Even  tf  producers  were  initially  bene- 
fited by  the  two-price  plan,  the  entrance 
of  milk  producers  from  other  marketing 
areas  would  reduce  the  quotas  available 
to  current  market  producers.  While 
there  is  no  assurance  that  the  two-price 
system  would  reduce  production,  it  is 
certain  that  the  entrance  of  producers 
from  other  market  areas  would  reduce 
the  income  of  current  producers.  This 
carries  the  dairy  farmer  round  and 
round  the  mulberry  bush,  but  with  no 
improvement  in  his  economic  ix>sition. 

The  fact  that  the  two-price  plan,  if  it 
passed,  wm  be  presented  to  dairj'men 
8Uppl3ang  each  marketing  area  for  a 
vote  in  a  referendum  is  of  little  or  no 
eonfoft.  I  believe  the  New  York  dairy 
farmers    would    be    given    a    Hobs(m's 


choice  in  casting  their  ballots.  Their 
only  alternative  to  a  affirmative  vote 
would  be  the  risk  at  sacrificing  their 
traditional  marloet. 

We  know — end  I  think  my  colleagues 
from  the  Midwest  will  agree — that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  overlapping  of  market 
areas  and  there  are  substantial  move- 
ments of  milk  from  market  area  to  mar- 
ket area.  The  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  the  Lehigh  Valley  case  which  knocked 
out  compensatory  payments  made  it 
very  clear  that  intermarket  movements 
of  milk  are  a  fact  of  life. 

Under  these  conditions,  is  the  New 
York  dairyman  going  to  vote  to  retain 
the  blend  price  order  when  he  knows 
that  dairymen  in  other  order  markets 
may  be  approving  two-price  and  thereby 
putting  him  at  a  disadvantage  in  his  own 
market? 

What  is  to  stop  a  milk  producer  in  a 
two-price  order  market  from  producing 
his  full  allotment  and  accepting  the 
higher  price  and  then,  rather  than  taking 
the  lower  price  for  his  excess  fluid  milk, 
shipping  it  into  the  New  York  market  and 
receiving  the  more  favorable  blend 
price? 

The  only  answer  I  can  find  is  a  dis- 
cretionary clause  starting  on  page  4,  line 
15.  of  the  bin.     It  provides: 

In  the  case  of  any  producer  who  during 
any  accounting  period  delivers  a  portion  of 
his  milk  to  persons  not  fully  regulated  by 
the  order,  provision  may  be  made — 

I  repeat — 
may    be   made   for   reducing   the    allocation 
of,  or  payments  to  be  made   to,  such  pro- 
ducer. 

In  other  words,  if  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  does  not  feel  disixised  to  im- 
pose these  penalties,  they  will  not  be 
meted  out.  And  if  New  York  dairymen 
voted  to  keep  the  blend  price  order  while 
the  two-prioe  system  was  accepted  in 
the  Midwest,  the  xnidwestern  producer 
would  have,  in  effect,  a  three -price 
choice — the  f avoratde  price  for  his  allot- 
ment, the  lower  price  whidi  he  might 
choose  to  ignore,  and  the  New  York  blend 
price  which  would  be  more  than  ade- 
quate comiiensation  for  excess  milk 
dumped  on  the  New  York  market. 

I  submit  that  the  New  York  dairyman 
would  have  no  choice  but  to  suscept  the 
two-price  order  for  his  own  protection — 
even  If  he  were  opposed  to  it.  In  the 
final  analysis,  the  overall  result  would  be 
the  forced  acceptance  by  dairymen 
everywhere  of  a  single  nationwide  Fed- 
eral milk  marketing  order. 

This  is  not  the  first  move  in  the  di- 
rection of  regimentation  of  the  American 
dairy  farmer.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture tried  it  with  the  National  Milk 
Sanitation  Act  but  we  were  able  to 
thwart  him  at  that  time.  This  bill  is  a 
more  subtle  attempt  but  I  am  conviriced 
the  goal  is  the  same. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATINa.  Mr.  Piesident,  what 
the  dairymen  need  is  assistance  leading 
to  increased  milk  consumption  and  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  surrounding  dairy 
imports  and  exports.    With  regard  to 
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consumption,  I  would  hope  for  Secretary 
Freeman  to  imdertake  a  campaign  such 
as  that  pursued  by  Premier  Mendes- 
France  a  nimiber  of  years  ago  to  empha- 
size the  nutritional  value  and  increase 
the  consumption  of  dairy  products. 

Imports  of  dairy  products  continue  to 
be  a  major  problem  to  the  dairy  indus- 
try. Cream  imports,  Colby  Cheese,  and 
Junex  imports  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1963  were  more  than  double  that  of  a 
year  earlier.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture should  have  a  deeper  concern  about 
the  import  of  these  dairy  products  which 
have  the  effect  of  displacing  domestic 
sales. 

Equally  important  is  the  need  for  try- 
ing to  expand  the  exports  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts. The  quotas,  tariffs,  and  other 
import  restrictions  imposed  by  foreign 
countries  on  U.S.  dairy  products  are  fre- 
quently arbitrary  and  are  much  more 
severe  than  any  restrictions  we  impose 
on  foreign  countries.  How  much  better 
it  would  be  if  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture devoted  the  same  time  and  energy 
in  breaking  down  these  foreign  restric- 
tions as  he  has  spent  trying  to  build  up 
unwanted  domestic  restrictions.  It 
would  be  much  more  in  the  interests  of 
the  dairy  farmers  throughout  America, 
if  our  Government  expanded  export 
markets  for  all  our  dairy  products  in- 
stead of  pitting  one  region  against  an- 
other in  their  own  country,  as  this  bill 
would  do. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  move  to  break 
down  regional  marketing  orders.  I  be- 
lieve this  bill  is  an  opening  wedge  to  do 
just  that  In  the  interest  of  the  great 
dairy  industry  of  my  State  which  would 
be  injured  severely  by  any  such  break- 
down, I  must  oppose  this  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  take  only  2  minutes.  It  has  been 
agreed  by  both  the  op[>onents  and  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  that  there  will  be  an 
increase  in  income  during  the  first  year, 
though  a  small  one,  and  that  the  price 
of  milk  to  the  consumer  will  not  go  up. 
In  addition,  the  taxpayers  will  benefit 
because  the  cost  of  tiie  program  will  be 
reduced.  The  argument  has  been  made 
against  this  bill  that  we  do  not  have  a 
dairy  problem.  Mr.  President,  the  tax- 
payer must  wonder  what  we  are  spending 
our  money  on  if  we  have  no  dairy  prob- 
lem. The  fact  is  that  the  taxpayers  will 
have  to  pay  $453  million  to  buy  excess 
dairy  commodities  during  this  marketing 
year.  The  Government  now  owns  385 
million  pounds  of  butter,  58  million 
pounds  of  cheese,  and  455  million  pounds 
of  dried  milk  that  was  produced  in  excess 
of  our  needs.  We  have  not  made  a  sub- 
stantive change  in  the  Agricultural  Act 
since  1937,  when  it  was  put  on  the  books. 
This  bill  marks  the  first  change  in  a  bill 
that  has  burdened  the  taxpayer  without 
nearly  adequate  help  for  the  dairy 
farmer  In  26  years. 

Dairymen  are  pleading  with  us  to  give 
them  an  opportunity.  That  is  all  they 
ask  for.  They  are  asking  for  a  class  I 
price  system  as  an  alternative  for  the 
blend  price  system  which,  they  have 
shown,  requires  them  to  produce  excess 
milk.  There  are  no  restrictions  or  con- 
trols or  mandates  contained  in  the  bill, 
as  has  been  maintained  by  the  distin- 


guished Senators  from  Ohio  and  New 
York.   None,  not  any. 

There  are  no  penalties  In  it.  Contrary 
to  the  New  York  Senator's  argument,  no 
dumping  is  permitted.  At  page  4,  lines 
14  to  21,  the  bill  specifically  prohibits  it. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  which  Interferes 
In  any  way  with  the  farmer's  freedom. 
I  would  not  vote  for  it  If  there  were. 

The  bill  had  the  support  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  by 
an  11  to  4  vote,  an  overwhelming  vote. 
The  President  wants  it.  The  administra- 
tion wants  it.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture wants  it.    I  hope  we  will  pass  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  All  time  has  been  used 
on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  expired.  The  question  is. 
Shall  the  bill  pass?  The  yeas  and  nays 
having  been  ordered,  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  armounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskik],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond]   are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Encle]  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDD]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hastke]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Bayh]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senattw  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnuson]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simp- 
son]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Metcalf]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  ilii.  Tower].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from   Colorado    [Mr.   Allott], 


the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Saltonstall],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh].  If  present  and  voting,  tiie  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
"nay"  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming [Mr.  Simpson]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mag- 
nuson]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  would  vote  "nay" 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  would 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45, 
nays  33,  as  follows: 

[No.  189  Leg] 
YBAS — 45 


Bartlett 

Humphrey 

Nelson 

BeaU 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Burdick 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Robertson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Long.  La. 

Russeli 

Carlson 

MansQeld 

Smathers 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

McClellan 

Stennls 

Douglas 

McOee 

Symington 

Ellender 

McGovern 

Talmadge 

Ervln 

McNamara 

Walters 

Gruenlng 

Monroney 

WiUlams,  NJ. 

Hart 

Morse 

Yar  borough 

Hill 

Morton 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Holland 

Mundt 

NAYS— 33 

Young,  Ohio 

Aiken 

Domlnick 

Lausche 

Anderson 

Bdmondson 

Mclntyre 

B4>nnett 

Fong 

Mechem 

Bible 

Ful  bright 

Neuberger 

Boggs 

Hlckenlooper 

Pas  tore 

Cannon 

Hruska 

PeU 

Case 

JavlU 

Prouty 

Church 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Randolph 

Cotton 

Keating 

RlbicoS 

CurtU 

Kennedy 

Smith 

Dlrksen 

Kuchel 

WUIlams,  Del. 

NOT  VOTING— aa 

AlloU 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Hayden 

SaltonstaU 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Scott 

Dodd 

Long,  Mo. 

Simpson 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Engle 

Metcair 

Tower 

Ooldwater 

Miner 

Gore 

Mom 

So  the  bill  (S.  1915)  was  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  aa  reenacted 
and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  Is  iMX- 
ther  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  sec- 
tion 8c (5)  the  foUowlng  new  subparagraph 
(H): 

"(H)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  the  section,  providing: 

"(1)  for  allocating,  or  providing  a  meth- 
od for  allocating,  to  each  producer  under 
a  marketing  order,  a  share  of  the  total  sales 
of  milk  received  from  producers  classified 
in.  and  subject  to  the  minimum  price  or 
prices  applicable  to,  the  hlgheat  use  classi- 
fication or  classifications  under  the  market- 
ing order  and  such  reserves  of  producer  milk 
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u  may  b*  found  euentlai  thereto,  whieh 
share  shall  be  determined  on  the  baala  at  to-' 
tal  deliveries  of  milk  made  by  each  such 
producer  d\irlng  the  year  1962,  or  such  other 
representative  period  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  In  the  order  as  more  appropriate, 
due  allowance  being  made  In  the  provisions 
of  the  order  for  (a)  abnormal  conditions,  (b) 
hardship  cases,  and  (c)  producers  under  the 
order  engaged  In  milk  production  at  the 
time  provisions  hereunder  are  Incorporated 
In  the  order  but  who  did  not  produce  milk 
during  all  or  part  of  the  repreeenUtlve  peri- 
od. Dairy  farmers  who  were  producing  and 
marketing  milk  prior  to  the  date  when  pro- 
visions hereunder  were  incorporated  in  the 
order  and  who  were  not  on  such  date  de-. 
Uverlng  milk  as  producei^  under  the  order 
shall  upon  becoming  producers  under  the( 
order  be  provided,  with  respect  to  milk  de-i 
Uvered  under  the  order,  allocations  on  thei 
same  basis  as  those  who  were  producers  un-, 
der  the  order  when  such  provisions  becomej 
effective:  Provided.  That  If  any  dairy  farm  of! 
such  a  dairy  farmer  has  been  transferred  to) 
another  person  and  no  allocation  based  onj 
dellverlea  from  such  farm  has  been  issued 
when  milk  Is  first  delivered  therefrom  a^ 
producer  milk  under  the  order,  such  trans-i 
feree  then  operating  the  farm  shall  be  pro-, 
vlded  any  allocation  for  which  the  said  dairy 
farmer  would  otherwise  have  been  eliglbla 
based  on  deliveries  from  such  farm.  Pro- 
visions shall  also  be  made  for  allocatlngj 
to  any  new  producer  under  an  order  whq 
was  not  engaged  In  dairy  farming  prior  to  thd 
lncorj>oratlon  In  the  order  of  provisions  here4 
under  an  equitable  share  of  the  allocateq 
sales  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  pre-> 
scribed  In  the  order,  due  consideration  beln^ 
given  to  the  cxurent  and  prospective  supply 
conditions  In  the  regulated  market.  The 
application  of  allocations  hereunder  shall  bfl 
subject  to  such  provisions  as  may  be  incor- 
porated In  the  order  under  section  8c(5)  (D)  * 
Allocations  to  producers  under  this  subpara-4 
graph  may  be  transferable  under  an  order  oq 
such  terma  and  conditions  as  may  be  pre4 
scribed  If  the  Secretary  of  of  Agrlcultur^ 
determines  that  transferability  will  be  14 
the  best  Interest  of  the  public,  existing  pro4 
ducers.  and  prospective  new  producers.  Th4 
allocations  or  bases  hereunder  may  be  ad4 
Justed  from  time  to  time  or  new  allocation$ 
or  bases  may  be  established  by  amending  th« 
order  or  under  provisions  incorported  in  th^ 
order; 

"(11)  that  in  distributing  to  producers  th# 
amounts  of  money  required  to  be  paid  bf 
handlers  on  milk  each  producer  shall  be  paid 
(1)  for  milk  delivered  by  him  which  exceed! 
his  allocation  at  the  lowest  class  price  specU 
fled  In  the  order  and  (2)  for  milk  delivered 
by  him  within  his  allocation  a  blend  prlca. 
based  on  utilization  In  such  higher  cla- 
uses plus  reserve,  representing  his  pro  ra 
share  of  the  remaining  funds  available  f 
current  distribution  to  producers  under  th 
order,  after  the  computation  has  been  madi 
under  (1)  hereof.  The  payments  under  (l| 
and  (2)  above  shall  be  subject  to  adjusts 
mente  prescribed  In  the  order  under  sectloi 
8c(5)  (B)  or  other  provisions  of  the  Act  an4 
to  such  provisions  as  may  be  incorporated 
In  the  order  under  section  8c(5)  (D); 

"(111)  In  marketing  orders  where  Indivldt- 
ual  handler  pools  are  approved  as  provlde4 
by  subparagraph  8c(6)  (B)  (1)  the  provision* 
of  this  subparagraph  may  be  applied  to  eack 
handler  Individually  and  to  the  producer* 
delivering  milk  to  such  handlers;  1 

"(iv)  in  the  case  of  any  producer  who  durj- 
Ing  any  accounting  period  delivers  a  portioji 
of  his  milk  to  persons  not  fully  regulate<l 
by  the  order,  provision  may  be  made  for  re- 
ducing the  allocation  of,  or  payments  to  be 
received  by.  any  such  producer  to  compenf- 
sate  for  any  marketings  of  milk  to  such  othej* 
persons  for  such  period  or  periods  as  neces- 
sary to  Insure  equitable  participation  1^ 
marketings  among  all  producers; 


"(▼)  the  order  may  provide  for  such  re- 
ports and  the  keeping  of  such  books  and 
records  by  producers  and  by  the  person  or 
persons  to  whoni  he  may  dispose  of  milk  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  and  upon  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  such  person  or  pyersons 
shall  make  required  records  available  for 
inspection; 

"(vl)  the  provisions  authorized  under  this 
subparagraph  may  be  made  applicable  to  a 
regulated  handler's  own  production  of  milk; 

"(vll)  order  provisions  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  not  become  effective  in  any 
marketing  order  unless  separately  approved 
by  producers  in  the  same  manner  provided 
for  the  approval  of  marketing  orders.  Dis- 
approval of  order  provisions  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  not  be  considered  disap- 
proval of  the  order  or  of  other  terms  of  the 
order.  Order  provisions  under  this  subpara- 
graph may  be  terminated  separately  when- 
ever the  Secretary  makes  the  determination 
with  respect  to  such  provisions  as  Is  pro- 
vided for  the  termination  of  an  order  in  sec- 
tion 8c(16)(B); 

'•(vlli)  any  producer  for  whom  an  alloca- 
tion or  base  is  established  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  subparagraph  may  obtain  a 
review  thereof  as  prescribed  by  the  order 
and  rules  and  regulations  thereunder,  which 
shall  constitute  the  exclusive  procedure  for 
review  thereof  and  section  8c(15)  (A)  of  this 
title  shall  not  apply  thereto.  Under  such 
order,  rules,  or  regulations  any  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Department  or  any  com- 
mittees or  boards  of  producers  under  the 
order  created  for  the  purpose  may  be  vested 
with  authority  to  perform  any  or  all  func- 
tions in  connection  with  such  review  pro- 
ceedings, including  ruling  thereon.  Com- 
mittees or  boards  created  for  this  purpose 
shall  be  deemed  agencies  of  the  Secretary 
within  the  meaning  of  subsection  8c(7)(C) 
and  section  10  of  this  title.  The  ruling  upon 
such  review  shall  be  final  if  in  accordance 
with  law.  The  producer  may  obtain  a  Judi- 
cial review  of  such  ruling  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  8c(15)(B)  of  this 
title;  and 

"(Ix)  the  provisions  of  section  8a(5)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  producer  In  the  application 
of  this  subparagraph  or  regulations  Issued 
pursuant  thereto." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


MEMORIAL 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Con- 
servative Council-Syracuse,  of  Syracuse, 
N.Y..  protesting  against  the  ratification 
by  the  Senate  of  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table.  

REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Conunittee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.J.  Re«.  724.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
additional  housing  for  the  elderly  (Rept. 
No.  561). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
nominations  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL: 

Willis  Moore  Hawkins,  Jr.,  of  California, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

By  Mrs.  SMTTH: 

Brig.  Gen.  Louis  Overton  Gravely,  Jr.,  and 
sundry  other  oflBcers,  for  promotion  in  the 
U.S.  Army; 

Brig.  Gen.  Ralph  Sheldon  Phelps,  and 
sundry  other  officers  of  the  Army  National 
Guard,  for  promotion  as  Reserve  conunis- 
sloned  officers  of  the  Army;  and 

Big  Gen.  John  Samuel  Anderson,  and  sun- 
dry other  officers  of  the  Army  National 
Guard,  for  appointment  as  Reserve  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  executive  session,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  I  report  favorably 
the  nomination  of  Rear  Adm.  Charles  E. 
Weakley,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  vice  admiral  In  connection  with  his 
contemplated  assignment  as  Command- 
er. Antisubmarine  Warfare  Force,  Atlan- 
tic Fleet,  and  the  nomination  of  Vice 
Adm.  Edward  N.  Parker,  to  be  placed  on 
the  Navy  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
vice  admiral.  I  ask  that  these  names  be 
printed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wal- 
ters in  the  chain.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar  are  as  follows: 

Rear  Adm.  Charles  E.  Weakley.  U.S.  Navy, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving;  and 

Vice  Adm.  Edward  N.  Parker.  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  on 
the  retired  list. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  also  report  favorably  5.109  promotions 
and  appointments  In  the  Army.  Navy. 
Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force  in  the  grade 
of  colonel,  or  Navy  equivalent,  and  below. 
Since  these  names  have  already  been 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record,  in 
order  to  save  the  expense  of  printing  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk  are  as  follows : 

Thomas  W.  Amis,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  and  apjwlntment  In  the  Army, 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force. 
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BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON : 

S.  2228.  A  bill  to  change  the  requirements 
for  the  annual  meeting  date  for  national 
banks;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Robertsoh  when      / 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

8.2229.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  permit  pension  and 
profit-sharing  plans  to  provide  contributions 


or  benefits  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  for 
certain  self-employed  individuals  without 
special  limitations  on  the  amount  of  con- 
tributions; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Moss)  : 

S.  2230.  A  bill  to  confirm  In  the  State  of 
Utah  title  to  lands  lying  below  the  meander 
line  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  such  State; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  2231.  A  bill  to  amend  section  167  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  relating  to 
deductions  for  depreciation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


INQUIRY  INTO  FINANCIAL  OR  BUSI- 
NESS INTERESTS  OF  ANY  OF- 
FICER. EMPLOYEE.  OR  FORMER 
EMPLOYEE  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  submitted 
a  resolution  (S.  Res.  212)  to  inquire  into 
the  financial  or  business  interests  of  any 
oflBcer,  employee,  or  former  employee  of 
the  Senate,  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
ful  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware,  which  appears  luider  a  sepa- 
rate heading.) 


The  statutory  requirement  that  national 
banks  hold  their  annual  meetings  during 
the  ihonth  of  January  Is  burdensome  to 
many  banks.  The  first  few  weeks  of  each 
calendar  year  are  the  busiest  from  the  stand - 
S  point  of  the  internal  operations  of  the  bank. 
Being  required  to  prepare  for  the  annual 
shareholders  meeting.  In  addition  to  the 
many  other  tasks  that  must  be  carried  out 
during  the  first  part  of  the  calendar  year, 
can  prove  to  be  a  serious  problem  for  bank 
personnel.  Many  banks  have  great  difficulties 
in  preparing  adequate  Information  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  previous  year  to  report  to  the 
shareholders  in  time  for  an  annual  meeting 
in  January.  Therefore,  the  necessary  data 
and  information  may  not  always  be  avail- 
able for  the  perusal  of  the  shareholders. 
This  unnecessarily  restrictive  requirement 
should  be  eliminated  from  the  law.  National 
banks  should  have  the  same  freedom  of 
choice  to  fix  their  annual  meeting  date  as 
do  other  corporations. 

The  Department  believes  that  the  proposed 
legislation  is  In  the  best  interest  of  the  bank- 
ing industry  and  the  Nation  and  urges  Its 
enactment.  It  would  be  appreciated  if  you 
would  lay  the  draft  bill  before  the  Senate. 
A  similar  proposed  bill  has  been  transmitted 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  ob- 
jection from  the  standpoint  of  the  adminis- 
tration's program  to  the  submission  of  this 
prop>osed  legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DOUGUM  Djlu>n. 


NATIONAL  BANK  MEETINGS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  change  the  requirements  for  the 
annual  meeting  date  for  national  banks. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  a  letter 
transmitted  to  the  Vice  President  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  explaining 
the  bill,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred ;  and.  without  objection,  the  latter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2228)  to  change  the  re- 
quirements for  the  annual  meeting  date 
for  national  banks,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Robertson,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Robert- 
son, is  as  follows: 

The  SEcarrABT  or  the  Tbeasurt, 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  2,  1963. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Mr.  PREsmENT:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
change  the  requirements  for  the  annual 
meeting  date  for  national  banks  together 
with  a  comparative  type  of  changes  in  exist- 
ing law  that  would  be  made  by  the  proposed 
legislation. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  5145 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  71),  na- 
tional banks  are  required  to  hold  their  an- 
nual shareholders  meetings  on  such  day  in 
January  of  each  year  as  Is  specified  therefor 
In  the  articles  of  association.  The  proposed 
legislation  would  modify  the  present  statu- 
tory provision  to  permit  national  banks  to 
hold  their  annual  meetings  on  any  day  cf 
the  year  specified  in  the  bylaws.  Section 
5149  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  the  provision 
for  procedures  when  the  annual  meeting  of 
shareholders  comes  on  a  legal  holiday,  is  also 
modified  to  reflect  the  change. 


PERMANENCE  AND  SIMPLIFICATION 
OF    GUIDELINE    DEPRECIATION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  simplify  the  administration 
of  guideline  depreciation  and  make  the 
shortened  lives  provided  by  it  permanent. 

Two  measures  to  reduce  unemployment 
and  to  stimulate  investment  in  produc- 
tive plant  and  equipment  have  been  ini- 
tiated by  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion in  the  last  2  years — the  investment 
tax  credit  and  the  liberalization  of  de- 
preciation known  as  the  guideline  meth- 
ods. 

They  are  well  designed  and  are  ap- 
proved and  accepted  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  industry.  In  spite  of  this, 
they  are  only  partly  effective. 

The  decisions  of  the  Treasury  have 
proven  sound  in  principle.  However, 
the  results  of  the  year  1962  indicate  that 
industry  and  especially  smtdl  business 
has  not  yet  fully  availed  itself  of  the 
opportunities  for  growth,  replacement, 
and  rehabilitation  which  guideline  de- 
preciation offers.  Finns  using  guide- 
lines accounted  for  only  about  one -half 
of  total  depreciation. 

In  the  Survey  of  Current  Business  for 
July  1963,  which  gives,  in  some  detail, 
the  results  of  guideline  depreciation  for 
the  year  1962.  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment has  this  to  say : 

The  reserve  ratio  test  was  most  frequently 
cited  as  a  reason  for  not  adopting  guidelines 
by  manufacturers  and  by  the  nonrall  trans- 
portation  companies   In   the  survey. 

Uncertainty  and  complications  arising 
from  the  administrative  decisions  of  the 
Treasury  are  preventing  the  full  opera- 
tion of  the  intended  liberalization,  and 
therefore  preventing  new  investment  in 
plant  and  equipment  sorely  needed  to 
further  stimulate  the  economy. 


The  bill  I  introduce  provides  for  the 
use  of  guideline  lives  as  a  matter  of  right, 
rather  than  a  mere  administrative  al- 
lowance, and  provides  for  the  simple  ad- 
ministration of  the  principles  outlined 
by  the  Treasury. 

The  difficulties,  both  for  the  taxpayer 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  of 
attempting  to  administer  a  procedure 
which  calls  for  a  strange  mixture  of 
judgment,  prophecy,  and  higher  mathe- 
matics on  the  part  of  both  taxpayer  and 
revenue  agent  would  be  avoided. 

Most  significant,  the  passage  of  the 
proposed  legislation  should  have  little 
or  no  adverse  revenue  effect.  As  long 
as  guideline  depreciation  is  operating, 
the  revenue  effect  cannot  be  changed 
during  the  3 -year  transition  period.  As 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  closely  ap- 
proximates the  results  of  the  1962  reve- 
nue procedure,  there  will  be  no  different 
revenue  effect  than  the  continuation  of 
the  present  system.  ^ 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to  give 
an  assurance  of  certainty  and  continu- 
ity to  the  best  features  of  guideline  de- 
preciation and  to  make  the  administra- 
tion of  the  depreciation  deduction  simple 
and  F)ositlve  rather  than  to  reduce  taxes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2231)  to  amend  section  167 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  re- 
lating to  deductions  for  depreciation, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hartke,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


REMOVAL    OF    FINANCIAL    LIMITA- 
TION ON  PROGRAMS  UNDER  SOIL 
CONSERVATION    AND    DOMESTIC 
ALLOTMENT      ACT— AMENDMENT 
(AMENDMENT  NO.  221) 
Mr.    MUNDT    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Hickenlooper)    submitted    an    amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  pror>osed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  the  bill  (S.  1588)   to  remove 
the  $10  million  limitation  on  programs 
carried  out  under  section  16(e)  (7)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  for  1964  and  subsequent  calen- 
dar years,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


FORMULA  FOR  QUOTA  LIMITATIONS 
ON  IMPORTS  OF  RESIDUAL  FUEL 
OIL— EXTENSION    OF    TIME    FOR 
BILL  TO  LIE  ON  THE  DESK 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Mr.  President,  the 
bill  (S.  2185)  to  impose  quota  limitation 
on  imports  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil. 
introduced  by  me  on  September  26,  1963. 
is  being  held  at  the  desk.    I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  held  for 
additional   sp>onsors   for   an    additional 
week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTERNAL  REV- 
ENUE CODE  OP  1954  WITH  REFER- 
ENCE TO  UNRELATED  BUSINESS 
TAXABLE  INCOME — ^ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS  OP  BILL 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
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the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne^ 
York  [Mr.  KkatinoI  and  the  distinr 
g\ilshed  Senator  from  California  [Ml. 
KucHiLl  may  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  749.  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenup 
Code  of  1954  with  reference  to  unrelated 
business  taxable  Income,  which  I  intro- 
duced on  February  7.  1963.  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  my  disUnguished  colleagi^ 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smati^- 

ERS]. 

This  bill  would  exempt  a  labor  or- 
ganization which  maintains  a  retirement 
home  for  its  aged  members,  such  as  th$t 
esUblished  by  the  United  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America  ipi 
Lakeland.  Pla..  from  the  payment  of  Fed- 
eral taxes  on  income  which  is  used  ex- 
clusively for  the  operation  of  such  a 
home  and  which  is  derived  from  an  agri- 
cultural operation  located  on  the  retire- 
ment home  property  and  purchased  witih 
the  proceeds  of  retirement  fund  asses*- 
ments  made  and  collected  from  actife 
members  of  the  labor  organization. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  i 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York.  j 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  express  my  gratft- 
tude  to  the  distinguished  Senator  frotn 
Florida  for  permitting  me  to  join  with 
him  and  his  colleague  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  as  a  cospot- 
sor  of  the  bill. 

This  bill  is  a  bfte-or-death  matter  fbr 
the  Carpenters'  Hpme  at  Lakeland,  Fl|i., 
which  for  many  years  has  been  main- 
tained by  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  for  the  benefit 
of  its  aged  and  infirm  members.  This,  is 
an  excellent  facility,  Mr.  Preside^it, 
which  has  room  for  between  300  and  4100 
occupants,  plus  a  fully  staffed  90-b(ed 
hospital.  It  is  financed  by  a  per  capita 
tax  paid  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  broth- 
erhood's membership,  and  by  earnings 
from  citnis  groves  located  on  the  Florida 
properties.  A  recent  Internal  Revenlue 
Service  niling,  however,  held  that  th^se 
latter  earnings  were  not  exempt  from  the 
income  tax.  thus  placing  in  jeopardy  the 
continued  existence  of  this  fine  home. 
The  bill  which  has  been  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  Florida 
would  in  effect  overcome  the  administua- 
tive  niling  and  restore  the  tax  exemption 
with  respect  to  the  income  used  to  oper- 
ate the  home.  I 

Trade  unionism  in  America  perforins 
few  more  humanitarian  functions  than 
assuring  to  its  members  a  dignified  set- 
ting in  which  to  spend  their  later  retli-e- 
ment  years,  without  going  on  Goveihi- 
ment  handouts  of  any  kind.  Naturally, 
a  large  number  of  local  carpenters' 
unions  and  their  Individual  members;  in 
the  State  of  New  York  take  great  pride 
in  the  Lakeland  home  and  have  written 
me  to  express  their  grave  concern  lest 
it  be  taxed  out  of  existence.  After  giving 
careful  study  to  the  provisions  of  S.  7t49, 
which  would  apply  generally  to  all  lakor 
organizations,  otherwise  tax-exempt, 
which  use  so-called  nonrelated  incomg  to 
maintain  retirement  homes  and  similar 
institutions,  I  am  convinced  it  is  a  sound 
measure  in  the  broad  public  interest  a(nd 
I  am.  accordingly,  delighted  that  the 
Senators  from  Florida  have  acceded  to 


my  request  to  become  a  cosponsor  of  the 
biU. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  that  he  and 
his  colleague  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SmathkrsI  can  count  on  my  full  co- 
operation and  support  in  achieving  en- 
actment of  this  measure  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  have  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  Senator  from  California 
join  as  cosponsors  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI 
and  myself. 


Subcommittee  on  Housing  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  October  17  and  18,  1963,  in  room 
5302,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on 
S.  1200,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  pasnnent 
of  certain  claims  for  structural  or  other 
major  defects  in  homes  covered  by  FHA- 
insured  mortgages,  and  to  require  indem- 
nification bonds  in  the  case  of  certain 
new  construction  under  FHA -insured 
mortgages. 

Since  that  time,  another  bill,  S.  2226, 
has  been  Introduced  dealing  with  the 
same  subject.  Under  the  circumstances. 
I  should  like  to  announce  that  S.  2226 
will  also  be  a  subject  of  these  hearings. 


COMMISSION  TO  STUDY  FEDERAL 
LAWS  GOVERNING  POLITICAL  AC- 
TTVmES— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SOR OF  BILL 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  fMr.  Williams]  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  name  of  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh]  may  be  added  as  a  cosjwnsor 
at  the  next  printing  of  S.  2103.  the  bill 
the  Senator  introduced  to  establish  a  bi- 
partisan commission  to  study  Federal 
laws  governing  political  activity  by  Fed- 
eral ofBcers  and  employees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  SALE  OF 
SURPLUS  AGRICULTURAL  PRO- 
DUCE TO  COMMUNIST  COUN- 
TRIES—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 211,  which  relates  to  the  wheat  in- 
vestigation, at  its  next  printing,  which 
was  submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDDl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 
AND  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  of  October  8.  1963,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  for  the  following  bill  and  reso- 
lution : 

S.  2220.  A  bin  to  encourage  physicians  and 
dentists  who  have  received  student  loans 
under  programs  established  pursuant  to  title 
VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  prac- 
tice their  professions  In  areas  having  a  short- 
age of  physicians  or  dentists:  Mr.  McInttrb 
and  Mr.  Yoitno  of  North  Dakota. 

S.  Res.  210.  Resolution  to  recommend  that 
at  least  50  percent  of  grain  sold  to  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  be  shipped  In 
U.S. -flag  vessels  and  that  ships  in  violation 
of  Presidential  embargo  in  relation  to  trade 
with  Cuba  be  barred  from  participation: 
Mr.  Ai-LOTT.  , 


PAYMENT  OP  CLAIMS  UNDER  FHA 
MORTGAGES— NOTICE  OF  HEAR- 
INGS ON  S.  2226 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Mr.  President,  on 
October  3,  1963.  I  announced  that  the 


NOTICE    OF    HEARINGS    ON    GOLD 
MINING  REVITALIZATION  BILL 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
gold  problem,  like  the  poor,  always  is 
with  us — except  that  with  gold  we  go 
steadily  from  very  bad  to  much  worse. 
On  a  number  of  occasions  since  I  have 
had  the  honor  to  represent  the  largest 
State  of  the  Union  here  in  the  Senate, 
I  have  stood  on  this  floor  and  tried  to 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  and  our  Na- 
tion the  dangerous  and  absurd  situation 
In  which  our  national  gold  supplies  con- 
tinued to  flow  out  to  foreign  nations  and 
foreign  operators  and  all  the  while  we 
have  adequate  resources  of  gold  within 
our  lands  and  the  skilled  miners  with 
the  know-how  to  produce  it. 

On  all  of  these  occasions  there  has 
been  pending,  or  in  the  offing,  legisla- 
tion which  would  have  enabled  our  once 
productive  gold  mines  to  reopen  and 
our  gold  miners  to  go  back  to  work.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  successive  bills 
which  would  have  authorized  increased 
prices  for  newly  mined  domestic  gold 
and  would  thus  extend  to  our  gold  mines 
and  our  gold  miners  the  principle  that 
has  become  an  accepted  part  of  our 
way  of  life  with  respect  to  our  farms  and 
farm  products,  and,  in  the  form  of  tariffs 
and  quotas,  in  much  of  our  industrial 
activity. 

However,  uniformly,  our  Internation- 
ally oriented  civil  servants  In  the  Treas- 
ury and  State  Departments  have  viewed 
with  great  alarm  any  proposal  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  should 
take  action  to  help  the  gold  miners  of  the 
United  States  by  increasing  the  price  the 
Government  itself  fixed  as  a  depression 
measure  nearly  29  years  ago.  Whether 
under  Republican  administration  or 
under  Democratic  administration  these 
civil  servants  have  been  so  tender  of  a 
possible— and  possibly  fancied— reaction 
by  unnamed  bankers  in  Switzerland  or 
England  or  some  place  that  they  have 
been  willing  to  let  our  once  prosperous 
American  gold  mining  industry  go  the 
way  of  the  Dodo  bird. 

In  an  effort  to  avoid  arousing  the  fears, 
real  or  imagined,  of  these  officials  that 
the  United  States  was  going  on  a  "two- 
price  system  for  gold,"  several  Senators 
from  both  parties  joined  me  in  sponsor- 
ing a  gold  revitalization  bill  that  does  not 
even  mention  the  word  "price."  I  refer 
to  S.  2125.  introduced  on  September  9, 
1963.  This  measure  would  authorize 
payments  to  domestic  gold  producers 
based  on  the  difference  between  costs  of 
production  as  they  were  on  January  1, 
1940,  and  costs  of  production  today. 
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Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Minerals,  Materials,  and 
Fuels  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  I  announce 
that  public  hearings  will  be  held  on  S, 
2126  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Oc- 
tober 23  and  24,  at  10  a.m.  in  the  Interior 
Committee  rooms,  3110  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Building.  The  subcommittee  will 
welcome  the  attendance  and  participa- 
tion of  any  Members  of  the  Senate  In- 
terested in  increasing  our  dwindling  gold 
supply  and  putting  our  gold  miners  back 
to  work. 

JOINT  UNITED  STATES-SOVIET  EX- 
PLORATION TO  THE  MOON 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  20.  President  Kennedy  made 
a  speech  before  the  United  Nations  in 
which,  among  other  things,  he  invited 
the  Soviets  to  join  us  in  a  joint  explora- 
tion to  the  moon.  Some  people  have 
jumped  to  two  conclusions:  First,  that 
this  offer  of  cooperation  in  space  is  a  new 
and  different  policy  and  second,  that  this 
offer  somehow  justifies  the  reduction  of 
our  own  spsu;e  efforts.  Neither  could  be 
further  from  the  truth. 

The  actual  truth  is  that  the  United 
States  has  always  stood  ready  to  coop- 
erate in  the  peaceful  exploration  of  space 
with  any  and  all  nations.  This  desire 
is  stated  as  one  of  the  principle  objec- 
tives of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958.  Furthermore,  this 
desire  was  expressed  in  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  332  also  passed  by  the 
Congress  in  1958.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  record  could  be  more  clear 
than  it  is  on  this  issue. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  cooperate  with 
the  Soviets,  or  anyone  else,  we  must  do 
so  from  a  position  of  strength.  We  must 
continue  with  our  efforts  to  be  second  to 
none  in  our  space  capability.  It  would 
simply  be  disastrous  tf  we  consciously 
relegated  ourselves  to  a  secondary — or 
worse — position  on  the  flimsy  grounds 
that  we  have  made  an  offer — an  offer 
that  has  not  been  accepted,  by  the 
way — of  cooperation  with  a  specific  na- 
tion on  a  specific  project. 

One  of  the  leaders  who  has  understood 
these  two  points  is,  of  course,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson.  Not  only  does 
he  understand  these  points  as  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council,  but  he  understood  them 
years  ago  when  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Space  Committee  and  also  the 
Preparedness  Subcommittee.  To  illus- 
trate my  F>oint,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  four  speeches  made  by  the  then  ma- 
jority leader  in  1957  and  1958  be  placed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point.  I  invite  my 
colleagues  to  read  them  again  and  to 
keep  them  in  mind  when  it  comes  time 
to  vote  on  NASA's  appropriations  in  the 
near  future. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Address  bt  Senate  MAJORrrr  Leader  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  Before  the  Annual  Conver- 

,       ENCZ    OF    THE    UnTFED   JEWISH    APPEAL,    NEW 

York  Citt,  N.Y.,  June  8,  1957 

THE  open  CURTAIN 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  gxiests,  I  am 
here   tonight  with  a  basic  premise   In   my 


mind.  It  Is  that  you — the  members  of  the 
United  Jewish  Appeal — are  men  and  women 
who  have  dedicated  your  lives  to  helping 
your  fellow  man. 

I  do  not  assume  this  lightly — merely  from 
the  desire  of  a  speaker  to  flatter  his  audience. 
It  rests  upon  your  enviable  record. 

I  raise  the  point  only  as  a  predicate  to  the 
remarks  which  I  plan  to  make  tonight.  This 
is  the  place  and  you  are  the  people  to  whom 
I  wish  to  define  a  new  proposal. 

THE  WORLD  WE  LIVE  IN 

Never  before  in  history  have  people  been 
so  badly  in  need  of  help.  And  the  only  kind 
of  help  that  will  serve  today  is  the  kind 
that  the  people  supply  for  themselves. 

There  Is  no  need  to  recite  once  more  the 
realities  of  the  modern  world.  We  are  all 
only  too  familiar  with  them — the  cold  war. 
the  armaments  race,  atomic  fallout,  interna- 
tional misunderstanding. 

Most  of  these  factors  have  appeared  before 
In  history.  There  have  been  "cold  wars." 
International  misunderstanding  has  been 
a  normal  state  of  affairs  for  centuries.  There 
is  nothing  new  about  an  armaments  race. 

But  for  the  first  time,  we  now  face  the 
prospect  of  destroying  ourselves — not  as  the 
result  of  an  armaments  race  but  merely  by 
Indulging  In  the  race. 

THE  ATOMIC  RAIN 

For  several  weeks  our  newspapers  have 
carried  dally  headlines  about  the  effects  of 
atomic  fallout.  The  scientists  disagree  as 
to  the  amount  of  damage  that  Is  being  done 
to  humanity  by  our  nuclear  test  explosions. 

But  even  the  most  conservative  state  flatly 
that  there  Is  "some  risk." 

I  am  no  nuclear  physicist.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  have  the  scientific  knowledge  that 
would  entitle  me  to  pass  judgment  on  gene- 
tics or  the  effects  of  strontium  90. 

But  I  do  know  that  the  experts  are  talking 
about  my  children  and  your  children.  And 
It  gives  me  no  comfort  to  be  told  that  some 
scientists  think  the  risk  to  them  Is  "slight." 

NO  monopoly 

It  is  even  less  comforting  to  assess  the 
probable  future  of  the  armaments  race  even 
assuming  that  ovu-  children  escape  the  fallout 
danger — whether  slight  or  tremendous.  If 
It  continues,  the  future  is  bleak. 

The  Intercontinental  ballistics  missile  with 
a  hydrogen  warhead  is  just  over  the  horizon. 
It  is  no  longer  just  the  disorderly  dream  of 
some  science  fiction  writer. 

We  must  assume  that  our  country  will 
have  no  monopoly  on  this  weapon.  The  So- 
viets have  not  matched  our  achievements  in 
democracy  and  prosperity;  but  they  have 
kept  pace  with  us  in  building  the  tools  of 
destruction. 

With  such  weapons  In  a  divided  world, 
there  will  be  little  choice.  We  will  return 
to  the  caves  of  our  remote  ancestors  and 
burrow  underground  like  the  prairie  dogs 
of  west  Texas. 

REASONABLE    ALTERNATIVES 

There  are  reasonable  alternatives  to  this 
unreasonable  prospect.  They  are  alterna- 
tives which  are  available  to  mankind — pro- 
viding that  mankind  will  adopt  them. 

Our  present  situation  could  have  been 
avoided.  Twelve  years  ago — when  we  had 
a  monopoly  on  the  atomic  bomb — the  United 
States  offered  to  share  the  secrets  of  the 
atom  with  the  entire  world. 

We  asked  in  return  only  reasonable  guar- 
antees that  the  atom  would  never  again  be 
used  In  warfare.  This  offer  had  no  parallel 
in  history — and  It  would  have  converted  the 
atom  from  an  Implement  of  death  to  an 
Implement  of  life. 

Two  years  later,  this  plan  was  approved 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  was  blocked  only  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  satellites. 

There  Is  no  point  in  reliving  the  past.  I 
am  not  going  to  waste  your  time  and  my 


time  In  proving  that  the  Soviets  were  wrong. 
Free  people  who  have  had  access  to  the 
truth  are   already   aware  of   the  facts. 

We  live  In  the  present.  We  no  longer  have 
a  monopoly  on  atomic  power.  But  there 
Is  a  sound  reason  for  recalling  the  events  of 
1946  and  1948.  One  aspect  of  those  events 
may  point  the  way  to  the  future. 

The  Russian  people  have  never  bad  an  op- 
portunity to  weigh  the  free  world's  proposal 
for  the  control  of  atomic  energy.  They  were 
never  Informed  about  It  openly  and  frankly. 
They  never  knew  that  Stalin  provoked  an 
arms  race  that.  If  continued,  must  end  In  the 
total  elimination  of  mankind. 

Today  humanity  Is  a  great  deal  closer  to 
self-destruction   than   It  was   10  years  ago. 

THE   THREAT    AND    THE    HOPE 

And  yet,  because  we  are  close  to  the  threat, 
we  may  also  be  closer  to  hope.  I  do  not 
foresee  any  quick  Utopian  solutions.  A 
happy  ending  to  the  atomic-hydrogen 
menace  will  not  be  easily  found. 

But  I  am  convinced,  to  borrow  Churchill's 
phrase,  that  If  we  cannot  see  the  beginning 
of  the  end,  we  can  at  least  see  the  end  of 
the  beginning. 

There  are  pathways  of  peace  and  progress 
open  to  all  humanity.  The  statesmen  of 
the  world  have  one  overriding  duty — to  help 
light  those  paths. 

Where  He  the  signs  of  hope?  They  He 
In  the  realm  of  reason. 

THE  CHALLENGE 

The  challenge  Is  truly  Immediate.  It  in- 
volves actions  that  can  and  must  be  taken 
this  year,  now — during  the  remaining  206 
days  of  1957. 

Our  basic  need  goes  by  the  technical 
name  "disarmament."  That  long,  rather 
dull-sounding  word  represents  a  host  of 
complicated  problems.  The  answer — even  a 
beginning  to  the  answer — represents  the 
hope  of  all  mankind. 

We  must  Initiate  action  on  five  objectives, 
each  contributing  to  oiu*  crusade  for  dis- 
armament: 

1.  Controlled  education  of  military  forces 
by  all  countries. 

2.  A  start  on  a  mutual  "open  skies"  fool- 
proof Inspection  system. 

3.  A  frank  and  open  search  for  a  method 
of  suspending  tests  of  the  bigger  nuclear 
weapons,  under  airtight  conditions  which 
give  full  protection  against  violations. 

4.  A  reduction  of  everyone's  stockpile  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  means  for  delivery  un- 
der copper-riveted  methods  of  mutual  In- 
spection. 

6.  And  this  Is  the  key  to  ultimate  hc^e: 
A  worldwide  agreement — backed  by  abso- 
lute safeguards — that  no  nation  will  make 
any  new  fissionable  materials  for  weapons 
purposes — neither  the  three  present  nuclear 
powers  nor  those  who  may  soon  have  the 
capacity. 

LET  THE  PEOPLE  JUDGE 

How  do  we  launch  this  program?  We 
do  so  In  the  only  way  possible — In  the  only 
way  that  accords  with  American  traditions. 

We  must  create  a  new  world  policy.  Not 
just  of  "open  skies" — but  of  open  eyes,  ears, 
and  minds,  for  all  peoples  of  the  world. 

I  call  for  the  "open  curtain."  Let  truth 
flow  through  It  freely.  Let  Ideas  cleanse  evil 
just  as  fresh  air  cleanses  the  poisoned,  stag- 
nant mass  of  a  long-closed  cavern. 

Mankind's  only  hope  lies  with  men  them- 
selves. Let  MB  Insist  that  the  case  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  of  the  world. 

A  few  years  ago  this  would  have  l>een 
utterly  Impractical.  But  great  events  have 
recently  stirred  the  world.  We  must  seize 
the  hopes  they  suggest.  We  must  not  be 
blinded  to  those  hopes  by  rigid  reflections 
of  the  past. 

Only  4  years  ago  the  brutal  Stalin  died. 
Only  a  year  ago  the  world  learned  that  the 
new  Russian  leader,  Khrushchev,  bad  found 
It  necessary  to  expose  the  depths  of  Stalin's 
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ertt.  And  only  6  day*  a«o  KhnMhcher  Ux* 
advantage  of  America's  facilities  to  com* 
into  our  hotnea  and  etate  t»>e  Cooamunl* 
caae.  .  ^ 

I  am  glad  that  he  did  ao.  I  ha^  oom|»let» 
trust   and    faith    In   our  people. 

They  will  not  be  contaminated  by  open 
Communist  propaganda. 

We  should  welcome  this  example  of  direct 
argument.  [^ 

But  we  must — I  think — go  mvich  furth* 
than  thla.  Let  u»  take  BChruahchev's  tecl»- 
nlque  and  turn  It  back  upon  him.  Let  Us 
use  the  program  as  the  means  to  open  tbe 
Iron  Cvirtaln.  I 

As  he  has  ueed  our  TV  screens  for  his 
appeaU.  let  us  demand  to  use  his  screeiis 
for  our  appeal— the  appeal  of  truth  und«- 
fenslve  and  undismayed. 

We  should  ask  Khrushchev  to  provide  ils 
with  Sovletwlde  uncensored  -adio  and  TV 
facilities.  We  shoiild  call  on  him  to  allo«» 
spokesmen  of  our  own  choosing  to  come  Into 
Russian  homes  and  state  our  case — tl»e 
American  case — to  the  Russian  people. 

TH»    PATH   OF   PIACI 

Once  again  we  will  place  our  feet  on  t]|e 
path  of  constructive  activity.  We  wiU  loqk 
forward  with  Joy  rather  than  with  dread  to 
our  children's  future.  _ 

We  live  In  a  world  where  over  two-thlr<ta 
of  the  people  are  "lU-housed.  Ul-clad.  Ill- 
nourished."  When  the  madness  of  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  U  halted,  mankind's  creative 
efforts  can  be  tiirned  to  their  relief,  ^e 
shall  sxirvlve  this  century  only  if  we  tii^d 
how  to  substitute  human  dignity  for  humfn 
degradation.  _ 

The  people  In  this  room  tonight  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  cause  of  helping— rather  th*n 
deetroying— humanity.  Tou  have  workfd 
thro\igh  the  years  to  bring  a  measure  bf 
security  tmd  a  measure  of  decency  to  yoUr 
fellow  humans. 

8ANCTtrA«T 

You  have  been  associated  with  many  hu- 
manitarian causes — and  one  of  them  Is  creat- 
ing a  aanctxiary  for  the  oppressed.  That 
sanctuary,  Israel,  stands  today— permanent 
and  enduring — in  the  midst  of  what  was  oace 
desert.  i 

Creating  that  sanctuary  meant  that  rivers 
had  to  be  dajnmed;  fields  had  to  be  tlll^; 
hoxises  had  to  be  built;  the  resources  ^of 
nature   had   to   be   tapped.  i 

These  are  the  tasks  to  which  all  of  hu- 
manity sho\ild  be  dedicated. 

We  have  had  enough  of  oppression  a  ad 
wars;  of  trouble  and  turmoil;  of  the  frus- 
tration of  every  normal  human  Impulse. 
We  have  seen  noble  impulses  thwarted  ajid 
turned  to  ignoble  ends.  We  have  watched 
the  fruits  of  genius  warped  and  txirned  li^to 
the  paths  of  destruction. 

This  is  not  the  work  of  the  people  of  tthe 
world.  It  is  the  work  of  the  small  groups  of 
selfish  and  twisted  men  who  withhold  from 
their  fellow  human  beings  the  Indispensable 
tool  of  freedom — the  truth. 

As  you  go  about  your  humanitarian  work, 
I  want  to  leave  you  with  one  thou|ht 
tonight.  J 

You  are  people  who  seek  to  build;  noti  to 
tear  down.  And  when  doors  are  opened  so 
the  people  of  the  world  can  find  the  truth 
for  themselves,  we  can  all  turn  to  bulldlnj — 
building  a  better  life  for  ourselves  and  0ur 
children. 

The  people  can  be  trusted.  It  Is  time  the 
case  be   turned  over  to  them. 


rwioi 


Statement    or   Dbmoc«atic    Leases    Ltn^ok 

B.      JOHKSOK      TO      TH«      MUTOfO      OF     fHI 

DncocKATic    CoMTE«nfCE    on    JawttabtI  7, 

1958 

Members  of  the  conference,  for  this  ptes- 
entation  this  morning.  I  shall  divide  my  dwn 
remarks  in  two  parts. 


I  Shall,  briefly,  summarlae  certain  of  the 
findings  which  have  been  made  thus  far  by 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Preparediieas 
Subcommittee.  Other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee will.  In  greater  detail,  deal  with 
specific  areas   of   the   investigations. 

In  all  candor,  however,  I  cannot  begin 
these  remarks  with  a  simple  recapitulation 
of  the  work  we  have  done.  Illuminating  as 
such  might  be,  I  realize — as  I  know  all  mem- 
bers realize — that  we  have,  thus  far,  barely 
begun  a  work  that  wUl  occupy  and  dominate 
the  Congresses  of  freemen  for  lifetimes  to 
come.  It  la,  therefore,  of  first  importance, 
that — no  matter  how  feeble  our  understand- 
ing— we  strive  to  establish  perspective. 

Our  secxirlty  may  very  will  depend,  above 
all  else,  on  how  well  and  how  quickly  we 
grasp  such  perspective. 

Let  us  begin  with  this  fact:  the  ground 
beneath  us  when  we  last  met  has  been, 
largely,  swept  away.  How  much  Is  gone, 
how  much  remains  are  questions  no  man  can 
answer  with  authority. 

The  peril  of  the  hour  Is  obvious. 
Less   obvious,    but   of   far   greater    impor- 
tance, is  the  fact  that  beyond  the  peril  Ues 
a  potential  for  peace  that  exceeds  any  ever 
before  within  man's  reach. 

Since  August  30,  when  the  first  session  of 
this  Congress  adjourned,  the  human  race 
Itself— without  regard  to  flags  or  philoso- 
phy— has  multiplied  Its  capabilities  to  in- 
finity. 

The  exploitation  of  these  capabilities  by 
men  of  selfish  purpose  holds  the  awful 
threat  of  a  world  In  subjugation. 

The  mastery  of  such  capabilities  by  men 
wholly  dedicated  to  freedom  presents,  in- 
stead, the  prospect  of  a  world  at  last  lib- 
erated from  tyranny,  liberated  In  fact  from 
the  fear  of  war. 

What  this  Congress  does  will,  at  best,  be 
only  a  small  beginning  on  what  must  ulti- 
mately be  done — and  will  be  done  in  decades 
and  perhaps  even  centuries  ahead.  But, 
small  as  our  effort  may  be  in  the  lon^  view 
of  history,  we  can  see  that  lack  of  sufficient 
effort  on  our  part  would  be  compounded 
throughout  the  ages  ahead  into  a  fallvu-e  of 
tragic  proportions. 

We  cannot.  In  the  months  of  this  session, 
assure  the  Nation's  superiority:  the  era  we 
have  entered  U  too  young.  Its  ultimate  di- 
mensions too  far  beyond  our  vision,  for  us 
to  anticipate  so  fruitful  a  result  from  our 
labors. 

We  can,  however,  by  hesitation,  by  dissen- 
sion, by  narrow  partisanship  do  much  to 
build  an  Insurmountable  barrier  about  o\ir- 
selves  and  perpetuate  our  relative  Inferiority. 
Responsible  men  have  no  choice. 
We  must  work  as  though  no  other  Con- 
gress would  ever  have  an  opportunity  to  meet 
this  challenge,  for,  in  fact,  none  will  have 
an  opportunity  comparable. 

We  must,  furthermore,  bring  to  this  oppor- 
tunity a  freshness,  an  originality,  a  diligence 
far  exceeding  our  previous  standards,  for 
many  of  the  concepts  and  Ideas  and  rules 
which  have  applied  to  our  actions  In  the 
past  are  no  longer  pertinent  and  applicable. 
Let  me  expand  this  by  dealing  first  with 
certain  general  facts  which  have  been  estab- 
lished In  the  short  time  of  our  hearings: 

1.  Our  national  potential  exceeds  our  na- 
tional performance. 

2.  Our  science  and  technology  has  been. 
for  some  time,  capable  of  many  of  the 
achievements  dlspUyed  thus  far  by  Soviet 
science. 

3.  That  the  Soviet  achievements  are  tan- 
gible and  visible,  while  ours  are  not.  is  a 
resvUt  of  policy  decisions  made  within  the 
governments  of  the  respective  nations.  It 
is  not — as  yet.  at  least — the  result  of  any 
great  relative  superiority  ot  one  nation's  sci- 
ence over  the  other's. 

The  heart  of  the  matter  then  Is  the  na- 
tional policy  of  each  of  the  two  great  world 


powers,  for  this  fact  stands  higher  than  all 
others:  We  could  have  had  what  the  Soviets 
have  In  the  way  of  technical  achievements 
if  It  had  been  the  aim  of  our  Government 
to  employ  our  resources  and  capabilities  In 
comparable  pursuit  of  comparable  goals. 

Prom  this,  we  deduce  these  matters  of 
importance : 

First.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Soviet  valua- 
tion on  the  significance  of  control  of  outer 
space  has  exceeded  that  of  our  officials. 

Second,  It  is  equally  obvious  that  our 
valuation  has  been  based  on  factors  other 
than  the  fullest  realization  of  our  scientific 
capability. 

In  essence,  the  Soviet  has  appraised  con- 
trol of  space  as  a  goal  of  such  consequence 
that  achievement  of  such  control  has  been 
made  a  first  aim  of  national  policy.  We,  on 
the  other  hand,  have — or  so  the  evidence 
suggests — regarded  other  goals  and  alms  as 
having  a  higher  imperative. 
Which  nation  Is  correct? 
If  our  policy  is  correct  in  the  approach 
that  has  been  taken,  then  the  Soviet  is  ludi- 
crously wrong,  and  some  might  dismiss  the 
sputniks  as  playtoys. 

If  the  Soviet  policy  Is  correct  In  Its  ap- 
proach, however,  then  we  face  the  Judgment 
that  our  own  position  may  be  tragic. 

At  root,  this  Congress  must — before  It  does 
much  else — decide  which  approach  is  correct. 
If  the  Soviet  is  wrong,  then  we  would  be 
wrong  to  undertake  any  sort  of  great  ac- 
celeration solely  to  produce  counterparts  for 
the  visible  Soviet  achievements.  If  the 
Soviet  Is  correct,  then  we  would  again  be 
wrong  to  limit  our  response  to  nothing  more 
than  a  strlde-for-strlde  matching  of  their 
progress. 

Prom  the  evidence  accumulated,  we  do 
know  this:  the  evaluation  of  the  importance 
of  control  of  outer  space  made  by  us  has  not 
been  based  primarily  on  the  Judgment  of 
men  most  qualified  to  make  such  an  ap- 
praisal. 

Oxir  decisions,  more  often  than  not,  have 
been  made  within  the  framework  of  the 
Government's  annual  budget.  This  control 
has.  again  and  again,  appeared  and  re- 
appeared as  the  prime  limitation  upon  our 
scientific  advancement. 

Against  this  view,  we  now  have  on  the 
record  the  appraisal  of  leaders  in  the  field 
of  science,  respected  men  of  unquestioned 
competence,  whose  valuation  of  what  con- 
trol of  outer  space  means  renders  irrelevant 
the  bookkeeping  concerns  of  fiscal  officers. 
The  testimony  of  the  scientists  is  this: 
Control  of  space  means  control  of  the 
world,  far  more  certainly,  far  more  totally 
than  any  control  that  has  ever  or  could  ever 
be  achieved  by  weapons,  or  by  troops  of 
occupation. 

Prom  space,  the  masters  of  Infinity  would 
have  the  power  to  control  the  earth's 
weather,  to  ca\ise  drought  and  flood,  to 
change  the  tides  and  raise  the  levels  of  the 
sea,  to  divert  the  guUstream  and  change  tem- 
peratvire  climates  to  frigid. 

The  meaning  Is,  to  my  limited  view,  quite 
clear. 

We  have,  for  many  yean,  been  pre- 
occupied with  weapons. 

Wo  are,  even  now,  concerned  with  what 
some  currently  regard  as  the  ultimate 
weapon.  But,  when  we  perfect  such  a 
weapon  for  ourselves  we  niay  still  be  far 
behind. 

The  urgent  race  we  are  now  In — or  which 
we  must  enter — Is  not  the  race  to  perfect 
long-range  ballistic  missiles. 

There  Is  something  more  important  than 
any  ultimate  weapon.  That  Is  the  ultimate 
position — the  position  of  total  control  over 
earth  that  lies  somewhere  out  In  space. 

This  is  the  future,  the  distant  future, 
though  not  so  distant  as  we  may  have 
thought.  Whoever  gains  that  ultimate  posi- 
tion gains  control,  total   control,  over   the 
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earth,  for  purposes  of  tyranny  or  {or  the 
service  of  freedom. 

Where  do  we  now  stand? 

Let  me  summarize  briefly  the  work  of  yoxir 
committee. 

Our  staff  has  spent  more  than  50  days  In 
intensive  preparation  for  hearings  which 
now  have  flUed  nearly  3,000  pages  of  tran- 
script. Thirty-four  witnesses  have  been 
heard  before  the  committee.  In  addition,  the 
staff  has  conducted  160  to  200  Interviews  with 
individuals  concerned  with  the  missile  and 
satellite  programs.  Searching  questionnaires 
have  been  sent  to  Industrial  organizations, 
leading  scientists  and  engineers,  and  lead- 
ing educators. 

An  effective,  comprehensive  and  impor- 
tant Job  has  been  done.  Credit  of  the  high- 
est order  is  due  each  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee of  both  parties.  Seldom  have  I  seen 
men  work  with  greater  dedication;  the  debt 
due  them  is  great.  Likewise,  the  effective- 
ness and  thoroughness  of  the  committee's 
work  is  a  direct  result  of  the  splendid  di- 
rection afforded  by  our  counsel,  Mr.  Edwin 
L.  Welsl  and  his  partner,  Cyrus  R.  Vance. 
Mr.  Welsl  and  Mr.  Vance  are  distinguished 
New  York  lawyers,  members  of  the  firm  of 
Simpson,  Thacher  &  Bartlett,  and  we  are 
fortunate  In  securing  their  services. 

Prom  this  committee  effort,  the  essential 
findings  developed  thus  far  are  these : 

The  Sputniks  now  orbiting  around  the 
earth  are  not  military  weapons,  but  have  a 
military  potential. 

Whatever  their  military  p>otentlal  may  be, 
the  present  significance  of  these  satellites 
is  this: 

Plrst,  the  Soviet  ability  to  put  satellites  of 
this  size  in  orbit  indicates  a  rocket  ability 
far  beyond  any  capacity  we  have  developed; 
and,  second,  the  satellites  have  gathered  tor 
the  Soviet  vital  Information  about  outer 
space  which  we  do  not  have  and  which  is 
decisive  for  any  nation  seeking  to  enter  the 
space  age. 

Our  primary  effort  to  put  a  satellite  into 
the  skies  ended  in  humiliating  failure.  It 
is  my  opinion  the  humiliation  could  have 
been  avoided :  It  was  unfair  to  the  dedicated 
scientists  who  are  trying  to  do  a  difficult 
Job  and  It  reflected  unnecessarily  upon  our 
scientific  capabilities. 

The  people  must  have  the  truth,  good  or 
bad,  but  truth  begins  with  perspective.  It 
Is  not  a  proper  perspective  to  reflect  the  re- 
sponsibility for  our  lack  of  a  satellite  upon 
the  men  at  work  now  In  Florida.  They  are 
neither  the  source  nor  the  cause  of  our 
failure. 

Beyond  the  satellites,  our  committee  has 
learned  facts  in  open  sessions  about  Soviet 
capabilities  which  are  far  more  distxu'bing 
in  relation  to  our  present  security. 

First,  the  Soviets  have  almost  as  many 
Army  divisions  as  all  the  nations  of  the  free 
world  combined,  and  a  great  proportion  are 
highly  mechanized. 

Second,  Soviet  air  strength  is  probably 
close  to  our  own. 

Third,  Soviet  submarines  now  number  500, 
while  ours  total  110,  and  there  is  evidence 
that  they  have  some  with  missile  capability. 

Fourth,  the  Soviets  are  building  100  sub- 
marines annually,  while  we  are  building 
fewer  than  10. 

Fifth,  there  is  no  certain  evidence  of  a 
Soviet  nuclear  submarine,  but  they  have 
launched  an  atomic  icebreaker,  and  nu- 
clear submarines,  if  not  now  in  existence, 
will  be  soon. 

In  the  field  of  the  intercontinental  and 
shorter  range  missiles,  the  facts  again  are 
not  comforting,  llie  capacity  to  launch 
a  one-half  ton  satellite  Is  Interpreted  by  our 
scientists  as  evidence  of  the  capacity  to 
launch  an  ICBM  against  o\ir  cities.  Other 
problems  than  the  problem  of  propulsion 
are  involved,  however.  We  cannot  fully 
appraise  Soviet  capacity  in  this  regard.    The 


safe   assumption   Is  that  they  have   solved 
or  will  solve  such  problems  as  remain. 

In  part  the  answers  that  have  been  given 
to   the    committee    are    these: 

1.  Strengthen  our  strategic  air  force, 
about  which  Senator  Symington  will  tell  you 
more. 

2.  Accelerate  and  expand  oiir  research  and 
development  programs. 

3.  Speed  up  the  development  and  manu- 
facture of  the  Intermediate  and  intercon- 
tinental missiles  now  being  worked  on. 

4.  Strengthen  our  educational  system. 

6.  Provide  a  top-level,  non-service-con- 
nected military  planning  staff  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

6.  Establish  a  new.  advanced  weapons  de- 
velopment agency  outside  of  the  Defense 
Department  to  reduce  the  lead  time  In  the 
production  of  new  weapons — which,  inci- 
dentally, according  to  evidence  presented  at 
the  hearings,  Is  over  twice  as  long  as  the 
lead  time  required  by  the  Russians. 

7.  Streamline  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess. 

8.  Accelerate  the  nuclear  submarine  pro- 
gram. 

9.  Eliminate  all  overtime  limitations. 

10.  Increase  cooperation  with  our  allies 
particularly  in  the  exchange  of  Information. 

11.  Build  shelters  and  store  food  and  ma- 
chinery as  a  precaution  against  Russian  at- 
tack. 

13.  Build  as  quickly  as  possible  an  early 
warning  radar  system  capable  of  detecting 
missiles. 

13.  Increase  o\u'  Interchange  of  scientific 
Information  between  the  free  nations. 

14.  That  we  must  begin  to  do  all  of  these 
things  with  a  strong  sense  of  immediacy  and 
urgency. 

The  question  in  your  minds,  I  am  sure,  is 
whether  or  not  there  has  been  progress  in 
actions  taken  during  the  past  few  weeks.  I 
believe  It  is  fair  to  say  that  some  progress 
has  been  made  since  the   Inquiry  began. 

The  President  has  named  Dr.  KiUian  as 
his  personal  scientific  adviser.  Also,  the 
President  has  designated  the  Pentagon's 
special  assistant  on  missiles  as  a  "missile 
director,"  although  in  candor  it  must  be 
said  that  it  Is  difficult  to  define  his  powers. 

The  Secretary  of  I>efense  has  been  active: 

1.  He  has  removed  the  overtime  restric- 
tions. 

2.  He  has  restored  research  and  develop- 
ment funds. 

3.  He  has  speeded  up  development  and 
production  schedules  for  missiles. 

4.  He  has  ordered  both  Jupiter  and  Thor 
into  production. 

6.  He  has  reinstated  a  previously  canceled 
launching  pad  for  the  Titan  Interconti- 
nental missile. 

6.  He  has  established  a  new  agency  to  de- 
velop advanced  weapons. 

7.  He  has  ordered  the  Army  Into  the  satel- 
lite project. 

These  actions — as  all,  I  am  sure,  will  agree 
— constitute  only  a  beginning  of  what  even- 
tually must  be  done.  We  can  hope  that  the 
rate  of  acceleration  will  be  adequate  to  the 
great  challenge  before  us. 

Our  problems  have  been  listed.  The  sug- 
gestions about  our  future  course  have  been 
listed.  The  actions  taken  have  been  listed. 
All  of  these  relate  to  matters  which  are,  es- 
sentially, military  In  character. 

It  is  fundamental,  I  believe,  that  however 
\irgent  these  military  problems  may  be  we 
are  faced  with  the  unchanging  problem  of 
building  a  strong  country,  not  a  strong  mili- 
tary force  alone. 

In  this  perspective,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
problems  of  3  to  4  million  unemployed 
workers. 

We  cannot  Ignore  the  grave  problems  of 
our  farmers. 

We  cannot  Ignore  the  problems  of  our 
schoolchildren. 

We  cannot  Ignore  the  problem  of  bousing. 


We  cannot  ignore  the  problem  of  credit. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  soft  spots  in  our 
economy  which  are  bringing  some  of  our 
most  vital  industries  into  a  difficult  and 
troublesome  climate. 

We  cannot  Ignore  the  growing  problems  of 
small  business. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  Issue  of  conserving 
o\ir  natural  resources. 

These  problems — and  many  more — must 
occupy  our  attention,  and  it  becomes  all 
the  more  imperative  that  we  seek  and  reach 
answers  of  lasting  durability  for  the  road 
ahead. 

One  final  question,  the  most  important  of 
all:  Where  do  we  go?  What  should  be  our 
goal? 

If,  out  in  space,  there  is  the  ultimate  po- 
sition— from  which  total  control  of  the  earth 
may  be  exercised — then  our  national  goal 
and  the  goal  of  all  freemen  must  be  to  win 
and  hold  that  position. 

Obviously,  attainment  of  that  goal  is  no 
overnight  thing.  It  may  not  come  within 
our  lifetime.  Until  It  does,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  have  weapons — but  we  must  recog- 
nize both  their  limits  and  their  potentially 
short  life. 

With  weapKins,  whatever  their  form,  our 
ultimate  gain  is  likely  to  be  stalemate — such 
as  we  have  had  during  the  atomic  age.  But 
our  position  mtist  remain  flexible.  We  must 
forego  a  fixation  on  weapons  as  the  ultimate 
of  security.  For,  if  we  do  not,  we  may  build 
the  space  age's  first — and  last — Maginot  Line. 

Total  seciuity  perhaps  is  possible  now.  for 
the  first  time  in  man's  history.  Total  se- 
curity— and,  virith  it,  total  peace.  This  po- 
tential   we   must   not   underestimate. 

Within  the  short  weeks  since  October  4. 
man  has  become  master  of  horizons  far  be- 
yond our  imagination.  We  must  respect  this 
mastery,  and  from  that  respect  we  must, 
more  than  ever,  seek  to  bring  all  men  to- 
gether In  cooperative  effort.  The  goals  now 
within  reach  of  the  human  race  are  too  great 
to  be  divided  as  spoils,  too  great  for  the 
world  to  waste  its  efforts  in  a  blind  race  be- 
tween competitive  nations.  The  conference 
table  is  more  important  now  than  ever  It  has 
been,  and  we  should  welcome  to  Its  chairs  all 
men  of  all  nations. 


Address  bt  Senatob  Ltnoon  B.  Johnson  or 
TxxAS  BsroRK  a  Meetimo  or  CBS  AmuATES, 
Shoreham  Hotel,  Washincton,  D.C. 

I  am  here  today  to  speak  to  a  group  which 
has  a  grave  responsibility  for  Informing  our 
people. 

In  the  Chambers  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  I  am  the  designated  leader  of 
the  majority  party.  That  is  a  title  of  which 
I  am  proud  but  one  which  carries  with  it 
responsibilities  that  would  cause  any  man  to 
be  humble.  But  it  is  a  designation  which, 
for  this  occasion,  I  have  left  behind. 

I  am  not  here  as  a  D^nocrat. 

I  am  not  here  as  a  leader  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  here  as  an  American. 

In  this  town,  we  have  the  habit  of  divid- 
ing all  things  by  lines  of  affiliation:  the 
offices,  the  Jobs,  the  various  positions,  and 
sometimes  even  our  Judgments. 

At  this  hour  in  our  history,  I,  for  one,  be- 
lieve that  there  are  certain  facts  which  can- 
not be  divided  along  such  lines  and  certain 
Judgments  we  must  reach  and  decisions  we 
mxxBt  make  together,  as  Americans,  and  as 
Americans  only. 

Even  as  we  sit  here  at  these  tables  there 
orbits  In  the  sky  above  us — around  and 
around  this  earth — the  most  compelling  fact 
of  our  times. 

The  sputniks  out  in  space  have  only  one 
meaning. 

There  is  no  Democratic  meanlnif. 

There  Is  no  Republican  meaning. 

There  is,  in  truth,  no  narrow  American 
meaning. 
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In  ftll  history,  mankind  has  naver  faced  aa 
great  a  challenge — or  ao  great  an  opportu-. 
nlty.  If  outer  apace  la  allowed  to  become  Um 
province  of  the  earth'a  Imperlallsta.  then  tlM 
freedom  we  have  faahloned  at  ao  high  a  pcioa 
ahall  fall  Into  eternal  jeopardy. 

If,  however,  free  men  set  thalr  aalla  tot 
thla  new  world  aa  orir  forebears  did  when 
thU  continent  was  opened,  then  we  have  th« 
opportunity  ot  adding  a  new  dlmenalon  to 
freedcm — and.  with  It.  the  yery  real  prospect 
of  reaching  our  goal  of  total  paaoa. 

These  are  exciting  thoughts,  exciting  goalst 

We   would   be  out   of  character  with  ouj 

American    heritage    If    we    were    not   stirred 

by  what  we  can  now  see  on  ahead  In  thl4 

new  age 

We  would  be  even  more  out  of  character  — 
both  as  Americans  and  aa  freemen — If  w« 
should  lose  this  hour  of  opportunity  In  pre* 
occupation  with  partisan  thoughts  of  who 
Is  to  receive  the  credit  and  who  is  to  receive 
the  blame. 

Pacts  are  not  partisan,  and  the  facts  an 
these: 

For  a  decade  now,  the  free  world — led  b] 
the  United  States — has  summoned  up  lti> 
resources  and  resourcefulness  to  contain  th4 
most  powerful  and  most  ruthless  aggressor 
ever  to  appear  anu>ng  the  governments  of  tht 
earth. 

The   physical    containment   has.    In    large 

part,  succeeded.  ' 

It  has  succeeded.  I  should  say.  until  noW. 

Today    no    responsible    man    can    say    of 

would  say  continued  success  of  oxir  past  poH 

Icles  U  assured. 

There  Is  now  abundant  evidence  that  $ 
pattern  of  history  Is  repeating.  We,  like  th^ 
dynasties  of  ancient  China  on  down  to  th^ 
Republic  of  France,  have  buUt  a  wall  against 
aggression,  but  now  we  find  that  we  are  the 
ImpM-lsoned. 

The  Soviet  has,  dramatically,  leaped  over 
our  wall. 

More  Importantly,  we  are  awakened  to  the 
reality  tl&at  advances  o<  Soviet  technology 
and  science  have  made  our  wall  of  securitir 
a  relic  of  another  age.  I 

Let  ma  dte  for  you  certain  specifies,  cer- 
tain facts  which  all  of  us.  ^  American!, 
must  sit  down  and  consider  together.  | 

These  are  not  facts  of  my  Inventloi^. 
These  are  facts  testified  to  by  ovir  military 
leadership  coming  before  the  Senate  Pt»- 
paredness  Buboommltta*.  at  which  I  a4i 
chairman. 

First.  The  Soviet  has  under  arms  nearly 
as  many  divisions  as  do  all  the  free  nationiB 
combined.  ] 

Second.  The  Soviet  air  strength  is  probj- 
ably  close  to  that  of  our  own.  | 

Third.  The  Soviet  submarine  armada  no<ir 
numbers  500.  while  ours  totals  only  110. 

Fourth.  The  Soviet  shipyards  are  buildlnR 
100  new  submarines  annually,  while  we  alio 
building  fewer  than  10. 

Fifth.  The  Soviet  capacity  to  launch  a 
one-half  ton  satellite  Into  space  indicates 
the  capacity  on  their  part  to  launch  long- 
range  ballistic  missiles  against  ovir  cities 
from  Soviet  soil. 

Sixth.  The  Soviet  has  now  the  capacity 
to  launch,  from  land  bases  or  from  its  suh- 
marlnee.  shorter  range  missiles  against  oi^r 
installations   at    home    and    overseas. 

These  are  military  facts.  They  are  Impot- 
tant.  I  would  mislead  you  if  1  did  not  sf»y 
that  there  are  more,  more  which  in  time  I 
believe  should  become  public  knowledge. 
What  Is  the  sum  of  these  facts? 
The  facts  of  comparative  strength  betweefa 
the  two  strong  powers  do  not  add  up  tto 
disaster— but  they  do,  clearly,  total  up  |o 
peril. 

For  the  moment,  the  stalemate  Is  not 
clearly  broken.  The  Soviet  striking  power 
Is  great  and  growing  greater,  but  our  retalia- 
tory power  Is  great,  also.  This  the  Sovlft 
knows,  as  we  know. 


The  Soviet,  however,  also  knows — as  we 
must  ooma  to  know — that  tha  rate  of  growth 
of  their  striking  power  far  exceeds  ours. 

We  are  behind  but  we  are  not  yet  hope- 
leasly  behind.  Our  peril  becomes  a  disaster 
when  we  fall  ao  far  behind  that  there  la  no 
hope  of  recovery.  It  it  to  the  prevention  of 
that  disaster  all  freemen  must  now  dedicate 
their  efforts. 

How  Is  such  disaster  to  be  prevented? 
Some,  looking  back  to  the  past,  will  answer 
only  that  the  Nation  must  retool  Its  pro- 
ductive capacity,  get  ready  for  a  massive 
effort,  and  move  forward  to  match  the  Soviet 
sputnik  for  sputnik,  missile  for  missile,  sub 
for  sub. 

If  war  were  inevitable,  I  would  Join  in 
such  a  call. 

But  no  man  who  looks  beyond  the  moment 
win  suggest  that  war  is  the  Inevitable  conse- 
quence of  mankind's  new  adventure  into 
space.  I,  myself,  am  confident  that  It  Is  not. 
Space  may  well  be  the  sea  in  which  the 
human  race  will  someday  find  an  Island  of 
peace. 

To  reach  that  Island,  we  need  more  than 
weapons. 

We  need,  in  fact,  to  free  ourselves  of  the 
bonds  ot  a  weapon  psychology. 

Cmr  greatest  need  In  this  hour  la  to  un- 
leash the  pioneering  spirit  and  the  daring 
and  brilliance  of  our  people  and  set  this 
Nation's  course   on   the  pursuit  of  peace. 

We  cannot,  of  course.  Ignore  the  need  for 
weapons  now. 

We  need  a  faster  rate  of  production  for 
our  missiles,  far  faster  than  any  yet  per- 
mitted or  any  yet  envisioned. 

We  need  continued  production  of  our 
proved  long-range  bombers  for  o\ir  Strategic 
Air  Command. 

We  need  an  acceleration  of  ovir  submarine 
production. 

We  need  these  things  now.  for  this  reason: 
In  the  past,  we  have  had  the  time  to 
mobilize  and  build  our  strength  while  others 
fought — on  their  soil — the  wars  we  were 
eventually  to  enter  and  help  provide  the 
margin  of  victory. 

We  shall  not  have  such  time  again. 
Our  own  soil  Is  within   the  target   range 
of  a  hostile  nation  for  the  first  time  In  tha 
American  experience. 

For  the  next  10  years  or  more,  we  must 
be  ready  every  night  for  any  challenge  that 
might  come  before  morning.  There  Is  no 
other  way. 

Behind  the  security  that  such  strength 
affords,  though,  we  must  do  more  than  con- 
tent oiirselves  with  a  stalemate  We  must 
lay  aside  the  Illusion  that  a  nation  Is  strong 
merely  because  Its  military  strength  equals 
that  of  Its  adversaries. 

If  we  can  now  buy  time,  and  I  believe  that 
we  can,  we  must  make  certain  that  we  make 
proper  use  of  what  we  purchase. 

This  means,  as  I  see  It,  that  we  must 
change  our  ways — and  those  changes  will 
make  this  both  a  happier  land  and  a  better 
world. 

We  have  had  since  the  end  of  World  War 
n  much  time. 

The  evidence  Is  indisputable  that  we  have 
not  used  that  time  to  full  advantage. 

What  has  been  wrong?  Why  have  we 
lagged? 

Why  do  we  stand  now  in  a  posture  of  rela- 
tive weakness? 

When  such  a  question  is  asked,  as  it 
should  be  asked,  there  is  an  ever-present 
danger  that  we  shall  frame  our  answers  in 
terms  of  credit  and  blame. 
To  do  this  now  could  well  be  fatal. 
There  is  little  question  that  wrong  deci- 
sions have  been  made. 

These  errors  are  not  divided  along  any 
partisan  lines. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  little  doubt  that 
such  decisions,  picked  out  of  the  context 
of  the  past,  may  seem  glaringly  wrong  to- 


day, but  at  the  time  many  of  them  met  with 
majority  approval. 

As  Prime  Minister  Churchill  told  the 
House  of  Conunons  on  June  18,  1940:  "If  we 
open  a  quarrel  between  the  past  and  the 
present,  we  ahall  find  that  we  have  lost  the 
future." 

I  say  that  such  must  be  our  creed  at  thla 
hour. 

It  is   with   that  creed  before  us  that  we 

must  proceed,  as  responsible  men.  to  assess 

the  position  of  free  men  in  the  world  today. 

I   see   no   gain   in   picking   petty    quarrels 

with  the  past. 

I,  myself,  am  willing  to  draw  a  line  at  the 
here  and  now,  and  measure  responsibility  in 
terms  of  what  is  done  for  the  future  rather 
than  in  terms  of  what  was  done  in  the  past. 
From  this  base,  I  believe  we  can  take  a 
more  honest  look  at  the  problems  we  face. 
What  are  those  problems?  Let  me  call 
them  as  I  see  them. 

First  and  foremost,  I  believe  that  we  are 
paying  too  high  a  price  for  conformity. 

Ours  has  been,  always,  a  nation  built  by 
the  greatness  of  men's  hearts  and  spirits  and 
minds.  America's  vigor  has  come  from  the 
c«-lglnality,  the  freshness,  the  vision  of  our 
people — all  our  people,  not  merely  an  intel- 
lectual elite. 

For  a  decade  now,  we  have  seen  growing 
a  climate  of  contempt  for  these  values.  We 
are  paying  a  price  for  that. 

Our  investigating  committee  has  found. 
In  some  most  striking  examples,  that  this 
has  been  at  the  heart  of  some  of  our  pre- 
paredness difficulties. 

The  fight  to  build  for  this  Nation  an  atomic 
submarine  is  a  record  of  the  persistence 
against  great  odds  of  one  man.  Admiral 
Rickover,  who  believed  that  It  could  be  built. 
Because  he  was  more  detemUned  to  perform 
than  to  conform,  this  brilliant  man  was — 
on  numerous  occasions — shunted  into  ob- 
scurity and  his  services  to  the  Nation  were 
very  netirly  lost. 

This  past  few  days,  in  our  committee  room, 
I  sat  2  feet  away  from  a  great  Army  general 
and  watched  him  choke  back  the  tears  of 
deep  emotion.  He  told  us  that  his  decision 
to  retire  from  service  was  final.  He  said  he 
could  not  speak  freely  and  he  could  not  sup- 
port a  policy  which  meant  placing  American 
troops  In  the  range  of  enemy  missiles  without 
adequate  weapons  of  defense. 

Over  and  over  again,  I  have  heard — and 
our  committee  has  heard — the  leading  mili- 
tary men  of  this  Nation  come  before  us  and 
say  that  a  conventional  system  has  cut  back 
on  oxir  programs  for  unconventional  devel- 
opments. 

Over  and  over,  we  have  heard  them  say 
that  we  are  not,  even  yet.  doing  all  that 
we  could  and  should  be  doing  to  move  for- 
ward in  this  hour  of  challenge. 

This  Is  not  the  road  to  strength.  This 
Is   not   the  road  An:ierlca  should   travel. 

We  must  turn  to  the  dedicated  men  of 
vision  and  welcome  them  into  the  councils 
of  respect  and  dignity. 

We  must  provide  a  climate  in  which  the 
men  and  women  of  our  universities,  our  re- 
search centers,  our  career  services,  our  world 
of  journalism  and  communications  can  make 
a  full  contribution  of  their  talents. 
Let  me  make  this  point  clear. 
It  is  not  true  that  the  abilities  of  So- 
viet science  far  exceed  those  of  our  Amer- 
ican scientists. 

As  free  men.  who  respect  the  freedom  of 
man's  mind,  we  must  not  allow  political 
policies  to  chain  our  most  priceless  resource. 
As  we  face  this  problem  of  removing  the 
fetters  from  our  capacity,  we  must  also  re- 
move the  fetters  of  tradition  from  our  p>ollcy. 

Our    defensive    strategies,    in    a    military    / 
sense,   are   undergoing   reappraisal   and   re- 
examination. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  stop  there. 
Our  foreign  policies  require  the  same  reap- 
praisal. 
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So,  also,  do  our  domestic  policies  and 
values. 

Wa  have,  for  long,  held  a  position  of 
strength  in  world  affairs.  That  position  is 
no  longer  secure.  We  must  not  be  so  in- 
flexible that  we  can  Imagine  no  changed 
policy  to  cope  with  a  changed   position. 

Domestically,  likewise,  each  of  you  as  busi- 
nessmen know  that  our  economy  Is  now  un- 
dergoing a  period  of  change.  This  change 
is  not  merely  a  cycle  through  which  we  are 
passing.  There  are  new  problems,  new  chal- 
lenges arising  to  the  very  functioning  of  our 
system. 

Channels  of  distribution  are  undergoing 
change. 

Changes  are  evident  in  consumer  demand 
and  consumer  taste. 

Profoundly  Important  population  shifts 
are  continuing. 

We  must  not  wait  for  calamity  before  un- 
dertaking a  cure. 

Just  as  we  erred  in  our  estimate  of  what 
Soviet  gains  might  mean  in  the  realm  of 
technology,  so  can  we  err  by  complacency 
In  our  estimate  of  what  domestic  losses 
might  mean  in  the  realm  of  our  economic 
health. 

These  things  I  mention  only  briefly,  to 
emphasize  that  in  this  challenging  period 
we  need  more,  far  more,  than  a  purely  mili- 
tary response  to  the  Soviet  challenge. 

We  need  the  marshaling  of  o\ir  resources, 
physical  and  mental,  such  as  we  have  never 
had  before. 

We  need  Imagination  and  freshness. 

We  need  force  and  boldness  in  our  leader- 
ship. 

We  need,  further,  I  believe,  to  look  beyond 
the  danger  evident  now  to  see  the  horizons 
of  peace  in  outer  space. 

I  am  no  scientist  and  I  do  not  pretend 
to  be. 

But  the  brilliant  men  of  this  age — the  bril- 
liant minds  of  America — tell  us  things  that 
we  cannot  ignore. 

Out  in  space,  there  la  the  power  to  control 
the  earth's  weather,  to  change  the  climate 
where  we  live,  to  alter  the  tides  and  direct 
the  Gulf  Stream  on  a  different  course. 

From  space,  snapshots  can  be  taken  of 
yotir  backyard. 

The  whole  technology  of  conununication 
can  be  changed. 

It  is  a  fascinating,  daring,  exciting  world. 

The  frontier  it  opens  for  human  advance- 
ment exceeds  any  man  has  ever  faced. 

Surely  we  cannot,  aa  leaders  of  free  men. 
Ignore  It. 

Surely  we  cannot,  with  this  opportunity^ 
before  us,  fall  to  see  that  this  affords  us  the 
one  clear  course  to  recapture  the  initiative 
for  freedom. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  bring  men  to- 
gether in  common  cause  as  never  l>efore. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  vm  to  sponsor 
the  flourishing  of  mankind's  genius. 

Before  this  session  of  Congress  ends,  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  shall  be  able  to  establish  In 
our  Government  a  proper  agency  for  direc- 
tion of  a  new  national  effort  in  this  realm. 

I  am  hopeful,  also,  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  provide  a  program  for  the  enlargement  of 
our  research  activities,  making  the  labora- 
tories and  the  equipment  available  to  draw 
the  best  from  the  minds  of  our  people. 

I  am  hopeful  that,  fiu-thermore,  we  shall 
be  able  to  foster  the  strengthening  of  our 
total  educational  process,  not  to  produce  an 
army  of  technicians,  but,  rather,  to  pour 
forth  legions  of  broadly  educated  men  and 
women. 

As  we  do  these  things,  I  tnist  that  In  our 
relations  with  other  nations  we  shall  be 
Imaginative,  and  that  we  shall  make  it  evi- 
dent that  America's  free  world  leadership  Is 
not  sterile. 

We  should,  certainly,  make  provisions  for 
Inviting  together  the  scientists  of  other  na- 
tions to  work  in  conco-t  oa  projects  to  ex- 
tend the  frontiers  of  man  and  to  find  solu- 
tions to  the  troubles  of  this  earth. 


Our  President,  holding  as  he  does  the 
esteem  of  men  throughout  the  world,  baa 
a  rare  opportunity  to  lead  in  this  labor 
boldly  and  forcefully,  and  In  the  vigoro\ia 
ptirsuit  of  peace  he  will  find  the  Nation 
undivided  in  his  support. 

Fiu-ther,  it  would  be  appropriate  and 
fitting  for  our  Nation  to  demonstrate  its 
Initiative  before  the  United  Nations  by  in- 
viting all  member  nations  to  Join  in  this 
adventure  into  outer  space  together. 

The  dimensions  of  space  dwarf  o\ir  na- 
tional differences  on  earth. 

If  we  are  to  win  space  as  the  outpost  of 
peace,  all  men  may — and  should — share  in 
that  endeavor. 

We,  with  our  great  resources  and  our 
great  abilities,  must  not  allow  the  leadership 
to  slip  from  our  grasp. 

The  world  in  which  we  live  is  a  world 
in  which  danger  abounds. 

There  Is  no  greater  danger,  though,  than 
for  us  to  shrink  from  the  responsibilities 
of  the  hour. 

Ahead,  if  we  move  with  speed,  if  we  move 
with  daring,  we  shall  And  fulfillment  of  our 
quest  for  peace. 

If  we  are  to  reach  such  a  goal,  our  re- 
sponse must  begin  now.  This,  more  than 
we  realize,  is  the  year  of  decision,  the  year 
oiir  course  is  set. 

In  such  a  year,  we  need  be  responsible 
men,  lojzl  to  our  Nation,  faithful  to  free- 
dom, strangers  to  partisanship,  aiul  friends 
with  the  imagination  that  has  been  so  much 
a  part  of  our  heritage. 

Statement  by  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson  in 

Committee  1  on  Outek  Space  at  the  United 

Nations 

I  come  today  with  one  purpose.  I  am  here 
to  express  to  you  the  essential  unity  of  the 
American  i>eople  in  their  support  of  the  goals 
of  the  resolution  offered  now  In  their  name. 

This  resolution  Is  presented,  as  our  system 
requires,  by  the  representative  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Government.  I  speak 
here  today  at  its  request. 

The  executive  position  In  the  United  States 
is  held  by  the  Republican  Party  through  the 
mandate  of  the  people. 

I  am  here  as  a  Member  of  one  House  of 
the  legislative  branch  in  which  the  majority 
position  is  held — also  at  the  mandate  of  the 
people — by  the  Democratic  Party,  of  which 
I  am  a  member. 

These  are  distinctions. 

They  are  not — on  this  resolution — differ- 
ences. 

On  the  goal  at  dedicating  outer  space  to 
peaceful  purposes  for  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind, there  are  no  differences  within  our 
Government,  between  our  parties,  or  among 
our  people. 

The  executive  and  the  legislative  branches 
of  our  Government  are  together.  United  we 
stand. 

There  need  be  no  differences  among  vm 
here. 

The  very  opportimity  of  the  issue  before 
this  assembly  is  to  erase  the  accumulated 
differences  of  our  earth's  long  and  troubled 
history  and  to  write  across  the  vastneas  of 
space  a  proud  new  chapter  of  unity  and 
peEu;e. 

Men  have  not  faced  such  a  moment  of  op- 
portunity before. 

Until  now,  our  strivings  toward  peace  have 
been  heavily  burdened  by  legacies  of  dis- 
trust and  fear  and  Ignorance  tmd  Injury. 

Those  legacies  do  not  exist  in  space. 

They  will  not  appear  there  unless  we  send 
them  on  ahead. 

To  keep  space  as  man  has  found  it  and  to 
harvest  the  yield  of  peace  which  It  promlaee, 
we  of  the  United  States  see  one  coiirae — and 
only  one — which  tha  nations  of  earth  may 
intelligently  pursue.  That  is  the  course  ot 
full  and  complete  and  Immediate  cooperation 
to  make  the  exploration  of  outer  space  a 
joint  adventxu^. 


There  Is,  I  emphasize,  no  other  course. 

In  saying  this,  I  express  no  personal  belief 
alone — but,  rathw,  I  convey  to  you  the  con- 
viction ot  my  countrymen  and  the  force  of 
the  American  decision  which  has  already 
been  established. 

The  American  people — through  their 
elected  representatives  in  the  Oongreas — have 
spoken  their  aims  and  their  purpoaea.  The 
will  of  the  people  is  now  fixed  in  our  laws 
and  our  policies. 

The  end  is  peace. 

The  means  to  that  end  is  international  co- 
operation. 

This  is — and  this  will  remain — the  Ameri- 
can decision. 

Eleven  months  ago,  the  Senate  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee  submitted  to  the  full 
Senate  a  rep<xt  on  an  exhaustive  inquiry  Into 
the  satellite  and  missile  program  d  the 
United  States.  In  that  report,  the  bipartisan 
membership  of  the  Subcommittee  made  this 
unanimous  declaration: 

"The  immediate  objective  is  to  defend  our- 
selves, but  the  equally  important  objective  is 
to  reach  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  every- 
where so  that  the  day  will  come  when  the 
ballistic  missile  will  be  merely  a  dusty  relic 
in  the  museums  of  mankind  and  men  every- 
where will  work  together  In  understanding." 

On  July  29  of  this  year,  the  Congress  in  an 
act  signed  by  the  President  established  In 
the  executive  branch  an  agency  under  civil- 
ian control  to  guide  and  direct  our  national 
efforts  in  the  exploration  of  spmce.  By  the 
act  creating  this  agency.  Congress  embedded 
in  the  permanent  law  of  the  United  States 
the  following  declaration  of  policy: 

"The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  it  la 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  that  activi- 
ties in  space  should  be  devoted  to  peaceful 
purpoaea  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind." 

Further,  in  the  aame  aectlon  of  that  act. 
Congreaa  stated  as  a  firm  objective  of  the  na- 
tional efforts  the  following: 

"Cooperation  by  the  United  States  with 
other  nations  and  groups  of  nationa  in  work 
done  pursuant  to  this  act  and  in  the  peace- 
ful application  of  the  results  thereof." 

Subsequent  to  that,  the  majority  leader 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Honor- 
able John  McCokmack,  introduced  before 
that  body  a  resolution  expressly  requesting 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  aub- 
mit  to  the  United  Nationa  the  question  of 
international  cooperation  in  dedicating  outer 
space  to  peaceful  purposes  only. 

That  resolution  received  the  earnest  sup- 
port of  the  full  membership  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  and  it  was 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  full  member- 
ship of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  the  Senate,  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Hon- 
orable Theodore  Green  likewise  accorded  to 
the  resolution  the  most  serious  study  and 
recommended  without  dissent  that  it  be 
adopted.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States — 
like  the  House  of  Representatives — gave  to 
the  resolution  the  unanimotis  support  of 
the  Senators  of  both  parties.  Thus.  It  la 
a  matter  of  record  that  the  sense  of  the  full 
membership  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  that  this  question  should  be  here 
on  the  agenda  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 
It  is  also  the  congressional  view  that  this 
organization  should  assume  the  reapon- 
slblllty  of  leadership  In  promoting  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  the  exploration  of  outer 
space. 

This  is  the  American  decision,  expressed 
firmly  in  the  reaolutiona  of  policy  by  the 
elected  representativea  of  the  people  and 
established  solidly  by  them  in  the  corner- 
stone law  of  oiu'  Nation's  space  effort. 

The  resolution  before  this  assembly  now 
embodies  fully  tha  will  of  the  Congress  and 
the  will  of  the  people  whotn  the  Members 
of  tha  Congreas  serve. 

Thua  I  can — and  I  do — commend  it  to  you 
for  adoption.  The  record  already  made  aa- 
sures   you    the   continuing   support   of   the 
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CongreM  for  the  cooperative  endeavtors 
towaitl  peaceful  \iaea  of  outer  space  which 
the  resolution  contempUtes. 

The  fvill  dlmenslonfl  of  the  promlM  of 
■pace  are  now  beyond  the  scope  of  our  knowl- 
edge and  our  Imagination.  To  presume  that 
we  have  more  now  than  merely  a  glimpse  of 
those  dimensions  would  be  both  a  vain  and, 
perhaps  ultimately,  a  fatally  limiting  error. 
At  this  moment,  the  nations  of  the  earth 
are  explorers  In  space,  not  colonizers.  HeUce. 
It  Is  proper  that  this  assembly  should  pro- 
vide— flrst — the  means  for  the  United  Ra- 
tions to  encourage  and  Inspire  that  explcra- 
Uon. 

That  Is  contemplated  In  the  form  of  this 
resolution  which  would  create  an  explora- 
tory ad  hoc  committee  of  representatives 
of  member  nations  to  carry  out  the  foU()w- 
Ing  taslLs : 

First,  to  Inventory  the  activities  and  re- 
sources of  the  United  Nations.  Its  speclalipsed 
agencies,  and  other  International  bodies  re- 
lating to  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space; 

Second,  to  determine  areas  of  Interna- 
tional cooperation  and  programs  wl)lch 
could  be  undertaken  under  auspices  of  this 
organization  by  member  nations  without 
regard  to  their  present  stage  of  econofnlc 
or  scientific  advancement; 

Third,  to  consider  the  future  form  of  In- 
ternal organization  In  the  United  Natlcns 
which  would  best  faclllUte  full  International 
cooperation  In  this  field;  and 

Pourth,  to  s\irvey  the  nature  of  the  Itgal 
problems  which  may  arise  In  Implementa- 
tion of  this  Joint  adventure  among  the  Ra- 
tions of  the  earth.  I 

These  are  essential  first  steps.  Until  ttese 
explorations  are  conducted,  orderly  proce- 
dure to  the  broftder  horizons  beyond  will  not 
be  possible.  Thus,  to  Impede  this  first  $tep 
Is  to  Impede  all  progress  toward  the  goals 
of  peace  which  men  of  faith  believe  exist 
In  the  realms  of  space.  I 

While  these  are  first  steps,  they  are  qecl- 
BiTe  steps  and  we  cannot  be  unmlndfiil  of 
the  precedents  which.  If  established  How, 
may  Influence  <»•  even  control  the  lotiger 
steps  ahead. 

We  of  the  United  States  have  recognized 
and  do  recognize,  as  must  all  men,  that  the 
penetration  Into  outer  space  Is  the  concern 
of  all  mankind.  All  nations  and  all  m«n — 
without  regard  to  their  roles  on  earth-«-are 
affected  alike  by  what  Is  accomplished  t>ver 
their  heads  In  outer  space.  ^ 

If  nations  proceed  unilaterally,  then  tjbelr 
penetrations  Into  space  become  only  exten- 
sions of  their  national  policies  on  e«rth. 
Wliat  their  policies  on  earth  Inspire — whether 
trust  or  fear — so  their  accompUshmentB  in 
outer  space  will  Inspire  also. 

For  nations  given  to  aggression  and  war 
and  tyranny  on  earth,  unilateral  success  In 
space  technology  would  only  multiply  lAany 
times  over  their  threat  to  peace.  j 

Thus,  it  Is  the  Interest  of  nations  qedi- 
cated  to  peace  and  freedom  that  the  opQ>or- 
tunlty  of  space  not  be  perverted  to  the  end 
of  aggression  and  control  over  earth  by  the 
aggressors. 

Recognizing  this  as  true,  men  of  peaces  will 
recognize  fully  the  necessity  to  proceed  iflth- 
out  delay  on  the  first  step  which  Is  |here 
proposed. 

Today  outer  space  Is  free.  It  Is  uns«»rred 
by  conflict.  No  nation  holds  a  concession 
there. 

It  must  remain  this  way. 
We  of  the  United  States  do  not  ackniowl- 
edge  that  there  are  landlords  of  outer  ^ace 
who  can  presxune  to  bargain  with  the  nations 
of  the  earth  on  the  price  of  access  to  this 
new  domain. 

We  must  not — and  need  not — corrupt  this 
great  opportunity  by  bringing  to  It  the  very 
antagonisms  which  we  may,  by  courage, 
overcome  and  leave  behind  forever  thro\igh  a 
Joint  adventure  into  this  new  realm. 


What  man  has  done,  thus  far.  has  been 
the  result  directly  of  International  coopera- 
tion on  an  Informal  basis  by  men  of  science 
through  the  years. 

The  success,  further,  of  the  formal  coop- 
eration undertaken  In  observance  of  the  In- 
ternational Geophysical  Year  foretells  the 
high  promise  offered  by  enlargement  of  our 
goals  and  Intensification  of  our  support  and 
efforts. 

We  know  the  gains  of  cooperation.  We 
know  the  losses  of  failure  to  cooperate. 

If  we  fall  now  to  apply  the  lessons  we 
have  learned,  or  even  If  we  delay  their  appli- 
cation, we  know  that  the  advances  into 
space  may  only  mean  adding  a  new  dimen- 
sion to  warfare. 

If,  however,  we  proceed  along  the  orderly 
course  of  full  cooperation,  we  shall  by  the 
very  fact  of  cooperation  make  the  most  sub- 
stantial contribution  yet  made  toward  per- 
fecting peace. 

Men  who  have  worked  together  to  reach 
the  stars  are  not  likely  to  descend  together 
into  the  depths  of  war  and  desolation. 

It  Is  the  American  vision,  I  believe,  that 
out  of  this  fresh  start  for  humankind  which 
space  affords  man  may,  at  last,  free  himself 
of  the  waste  of  guarding  himself  against  his 
Ignorance  of  his  neighbors. 

Barriers  between  us  will  fall  as  our  sights 
rise  to  space. 

Secrecy  will  cease  to  be.  Man  will  come  to 
understand  his  fellow  man — and  himself — 
aS'  never  he  has  been  able  to  do.  In  the  In- 
finity of  the  space  adventure,  man  can  find 
growing  richness  of  mind,  of  spirit,  and  of 
liberty. 

The  promise  of  this  moment  of  opportu- 
nity Is  great. 

We  of  the  United  States  believe  that  this 
assembly  will  honor  the  moment  and  fulfill 
the  opportunity — and  all  mankind  will  be  the 
beneficiary  of  your  courage. 


BIRD  BANDING  IN  NORTH  AMERICA 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  at  ap- 
proximately noontime  on  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 7,  1963,  a  young  dove  flew  into  a 
picture  window  of  my  residence  here  and 
broke  its  neck.  I  was  saddened  because 
it  was  a  lovely,  beautiful  bird — and  I  have 
a  great  affection  for  birds. 

I  picked  the  dove  up  in  the  hope  that 
the  warmth  of  my  hands  would  relieve 


the  shock  and  that  it  would  recover. 
Quite  often  birds  fly  into  the  picture  win- 
dow and  are  stunned  but  recover  when 
held  gently  in  one's  hands  for  a  short 
time.  I  hoped  for  such  recovery  on  this 
time.    But  it  was  not  to  be. 

I  noticed  that  the  dove  had  a  leg  band 
and  after  determining  that  it  had  died, 
I  removed  the  band  on  which  was 
stamped  "Write  F.  ti  W.  Serv.  703-97968 
Wash  B.C.  U.S.A."  I  did  and  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  replied  that  the  bird 
was  an  immature  mourning  dove  that 
had  been  banded  and  released  3  months 
earlier  on  June  8,  1963,  about  15  miles 
northeast  of  my  residence. 

It  was  interesting  to  me  that  this  young 
bird  had  flown  15  miles  from  its  point  of 
release  3  months  earlier.  But  of  greater 
interest  was  the  information  that  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  sent  me.  Be- 
cause I  think  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
many  Americans,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  information  be  placed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Bird  banding  in  North  America  Is  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  VS.  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Canadian  Wildlife  Serlvce  and  participation 
by  State  and  provincial  game  departmenu 
and  many  licensed  and  qualified  volunteers. 
Reports  of  banding  and  recovery  are  the 
means  by  which  Information  is  obtained  on 
migration  routes,  distribution  to  wintering 
and  breeding  grounds,  mortality,  and  other 
subjects  Important  In  regulation  and  man- 
agement. 

Also  of  Interest  are  such  extreme  age 
records  as  that  of  the  Caspian  tern  recovered 
26  years  after  banding,  a  ring-billed  gulf 
and  oeprey  taken  after  21  years,  and  a  Mal- 
lard and  a  pintail  with  known  ages  of  more 
than  20  years.  Among  the  longest  Intervals 
between  banding  and  recovery  for  the  smaller 
land  birds  are  14  years  for  purple  martin 
and  blue  Jay  and  13  years  for  chimney 
swift. 

Wild  birds  banded  in  North  America  have 
been  recovered  as  far  away  as  Siberia,  Africa, 
Prance,  and  the  mld-Paclfic.  Following  are 
several  records  which  Illustrate  why  the 
pintail  Is  particularly  famoias  as  a  traveler: 


Band  No. 


90A-6fi268 
39-681620 
41-679296 
48-628113 

606-00151 

526-38885 
506-12252 


Date  banded 


Sept.  7,1051 
Aug.  27.1030 
Auj;.  16,1040 
10, 1060 


July 

Oct. 

July 
Dec. 


21, 1051 

30.1053 
0.1951 


Where  banded 


Labrador,  Canada.... 

Kenmare,  N.  Dak.,  United  States.. 

Tulclake,  Calif.,  United  States 

Innoko    River,     Alaska,     United 

States. 
Maui     Island,     Hawaii,     United 

States. 

Brooks,  Alberta,  Canada 

Aransas    County,    Tex.,    United 

States. 


Date  recovered 


Sept.  25. 1051 
Jan.  10.1040 
Nov.  15. 1940 
Nov.  24, 1051 

Sept.  10, 1052 

Feb.  15.1957 
May  18,1054 


Where  recovered 


Southern  England. 
Colombia,  South  America. 
Cook  Islands,  New  Zealand. 
Delaware     City,      Del.,      United 

States. 
Edmonton,  Alberta,  Cann«la. 

Miyafri  Prefecture,  Japan. 
Evekinot,  U.8.S.R. 


In  the  past  about  11  million  birds  have 
been  banded,  and  a  half  a  million  are  being 
added  each  year.  More  than  800,000  re- 
covery and  return  records  are  now  avaU- 
able  for  study.  Unless  otherwise  Indicated, 
the  bird  Is  a  wild  bird  which  has  been 
trapped,  banded  and  Immediately  released 
again.  The  following  terms  are  used  to  Indi- 
cate the  age  and  locality  of  hatching: 
N — nestling  banded  In  the  nest;  LOO — young 
bird  of  the  year  hatched  In  Immediate 
vicinity;  IM — young  bird  of  year,  location  of 
hatching  unknown;  BUB — subadult;  and 
A— adult. 

Of  course,  the  success  of  such  a  program 
depends  upon  people  who  report  recovered 
bands.  May  we  suggest  how  you  can  help 
In  this  and  Insure  getting  accurate  facts  on 


banded  birds  found  or  taken?  Give  concise 
statement  as  to  date  found,  where,  and  how 
obtained.  Write  down  all  letters  and  num- 
bers J\ist  as  they  appear.  If  the  bird  Is  alive, 
release  with  band  still  attached.  If  dead  or 
badly  Injured,  remove  the  band,  fiatten,  taj)e 
to  your  letter  and  send  It  In  for  our  exam- 
ination. We  will  return  the  band  If  you 
request  It.  Record  numbers  and  facts  In 
case  the  band  and/or  letter  Is  lost.  Mall 
report  direct  to  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, Bird  Banding  Office,  Laurel,  Md.,  United 
States  of  America.  All  letters  are  acknowl- 
edged,  but  this  may  take  several  weeks  owing 
to  the  plleup  at  certain  seasons. 

Please  do  not  send  In  the  band  pertaining 
to  the  present  report  unless  (1)  It  Is  specifi- 
cally requested  or  (2)  you  note  a  discrepancy 
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between  the  number  on  the  band  and  the 
one  on  this  report.  Make  certain  that  the 
date  and  locality  are  accurate.  If  an  error 
Is  noted,  kindly  correct  and  return  this  re- 
port and  a  revised  one  will  be  sent  you. 

The  agencies  and  individuals  participating 
'  In  this  work  thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
BniD  Banding  Ofmck, 
UJ3.  Pish  and  WiLOLm  Sebvic«. 


REPORT  ON  ACTlVri'lES  OP  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  INTERGOVERN- 
MENTAL RELATIONS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  Senator  Muskie's  report  on 
the  activities  to  date  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intergovernmental  Relations  of 
which  he  is  chairman.  This  report  was 
prepared  for  presentation  to  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions at  its  15th  meeting  held  here  in 
Washington  last  month. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Procbzss  Ri3>obt  to  the  Aovisokt  CoMkfissaoN 

ON   THZ   AcnVTTTES  OF  TBX  SENATE   SUBCOM- 

Mn-TEK  ON  Intekcovernmental  Relations, 
Septembee  27,  1963 

(By  Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskix,  chairman) 

Today  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  Is  legally  14  months 
and  2  weeks  old.  Organizationally,  It  has  en- 
Joyed  a  somewhat  shorter  lifespan  of  1  year 
and  24  days.  Oesplte  this,  we  have  taken  se- 
riously our  mandate  "to  examine,  investigate, 
and  make  a  complete  study  of  intergovern- 
mental relations  •  •  •  Including  an  evalua- 
tion of  studies,  reports,  and  recommendations 
made  thereon  and  submitted  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations." 

The  subcommittee's  activities  are  divided 
Into  two  major  categories — legislative  and 
research,  or  investigative.  Under  the  former, 
we  have  thus  far  dealt  with  three  legislative 
recommendations  that  were  either  Initiated 
or  strongly  approved  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission. 

The  first  of  these,  S.  855,  Introduced  last 
Pebruary  19,  Implements  the  Commission's 
June  1961  recommendation  that  certain  Ped- 
eral  grants-in-aid  be  reviewed  by  metropoli- 
tan area  planning  bodies.  Hearings  on  this 
measure  and  Senator  Case's  somewhat  more 
ambltlotis  metropolitan  planning  bill,  S.  916, 
were  held  May  21-23.  Testimony  was  heard 
from  22  witnesses.  Including  Senators  Case 
and  Williams  of  New  Jersey;  our  own  Bill 
Colman;  representatives  of  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Agency,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
Public  Health  Service,  and  the  Housing  and 
Home  Plnance  Agency;  spokesmen  for  the 
American  Municipal  Association,  National 
Association  of  Counties,  American  Institute 
of  Planners,  and  various  regional  planning 
authorities;  and  many  interested  private 
citizens. 

Official  reports  of  10  governmental  depart- 
ments, as  well  as  statements  on  behalf  of  17 
private  organizations,  were  received  and 
made  a  part  of  the  hearing  record.  All  but 
two  of  the  witnesses  who  testified  during 
the  3  days  favored  the  general  objectives 
and  basic  approach  of  S.  855.  Approximate- 
ly half  of  them  supported  the  bill  as  intro- 
duced; the  remainder  offered  various  amend- 
ments which  in  the  opinion  of  the  sponsors 
would  strengthen  the  legislation.  The  sub- 
committee, after  holding  three  executive 
sessions  on  the  subject,  is  now  In  the  process 
of  circulating  a  marked-up  bill  and  a  draft 
report  among  the  subcommittee  members. 
It  Is  much  too  early  to  predict  the  fate  of 
this  measure,  but  the   active   participation 


and  cooperation  of  the  subcommittee's  mi- 
nority members  Indicate  significant  bipar- 
tisan interest  in  this  measure. 

8.  816  is  a  bUl  that  would  permit  Pederal 
agencies  to  restore  to  the  States  certain  Ju- 
risdictional authority  now  vested  In  the 
United  States  which  could  be  better  ad- 
ministered by  State  authorities.  The  bill, 
Introduced  in  this  Congress  by  Senator  John 
L.  McClellan,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Oovernment  Operations,  on  Pel>- 
ruary  18,  was  submitted  as  an  administra- 
tion bill  and  at  the  request  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  It  is  Identical 
to  legislation  originally  drafted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  staff  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Justice  Department 
in  order  to  implement  recommendations 
outlined  In  the  "Report  of  the  Interdepart- 
mental Committee  for  the  Study  of  Jurisdic- 
tion Over  Pederal  Areas  Within  the  States." 
In  Its  June  1961  "Report  on  State  and  Lo- 
cal Taxation  of  Privately  Owned  Property 
Located  In  Pederal  Areas:  Proposed  Amend- 
ment to  the  Buck  Act,"  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission supported  the  retrocession  of  legis- 
lative Jurisdiction  in  such  areas  to  the 
States  and  Indicated  Its  approval  of  a  similar 
bill  then  pending  before  the  86th  Congress. 

Hearings  on  6.  815  were  held  on  Atigust 
20,  21,  and  22.  Some  20-odd  witnesses  testi- 
fied, including  Nicholas  Katzenbach,  Deputy 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States;  Sen- 
ator Prank  E.  Moss,  of  Utah;  Hon.  Thomas 
B.  Plnan,  attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
Maryland;  Edward  J.  Ennis,  general  counsel 
for  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union; 
Clarence  Mitchell,  director,  Washington 
Bureau  of  the  NAACP;  and  our  Asrlstant 
Director  on  Taxation  and  Finance,  Laszlo 
Ecker-Racz.  Ofllclal  reports  from  19  gov- 
ernmental departments  were  received  and 
made  a  part  of  the  hearing  record.  Every 
witness,  save  one,  and  all  reports  and  state- 
ments submitted  for  the  record  favored  en- 
actment of  the  bill.  The  final  transcript  of 
the  hearings  is  now  at  the  Printing  OlBce. 
An  executive  session  on  this  measure  Is 
scheduled  for  early  next  month.  Although 
the  Senate,  as  you  know,  enacted  a  similar 
measure  on  two  previous  occasions,  I  felt 
that  since  hearings  had  never  l>een  held, 
such  proceedings  were  necessary  to  make  a 
complete  record  on  the  bill.  This  we  have 
done  and  we  are  now  In  position  to  weigh 
effectively  the  arguments  of  those  who  favor 
and  those  who  fear  this  legislation. 

The  third  major  measure  that  concerns 
all  of  us  is  the  latest  to  be  Introduced — 
8.  2114 — which  implements  the  Commis- 
sion's June  1961  report,  "Periodic  Congres- 
sional Reassessment  of  Pederal  Grants-in- 
Ald  to  State  and  Local  Governments." 
Twenty-nine  other  Senators  Joined  with  me 
In  sponsoring  this  measure.  Given  the  di- 
verse geographic.  Ideological,  and  fyolltlcal 
backgrounds  of  these  cosponsors,  It  would 
seem  that  this  bill  has  an  auspicious  future. 
Hearings  will  definitely  be  held,  although 
no  specific  time  has  been  scheduled. 

I  wish  to  gratefully  acknowledge  the  valu- 
able assistance  which  the  Commission  has 
given  us  In  these  various  legislative  under- 
takings. My  only  regret  is  that  the  Com- 
mission has  been  unable  to  develop  a  report 
on  the  future  disposition  of  Ellis  Island  that 
would  meet  with  unanimous  approval  of  all 
parties  Interested  in  this  momentous  Inter- 
governmental relations  problem. 

In  the  realm  of  research  and  Investigation, 
the  subcommittee  has  engaged  In  various 
undertakings.  We  have  studied  and  ana- 
lyzed other  congressional  proposals  and  re- 
ports of  the  Advisory  Commission  so  that 
they  will  get  the  careful  consideration  they 
deserve.  In  June,  we  Joined  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Inter- 
governmental Relations  Subcommittee, 
Congressman  PonNTAiM,  to  sponsor  3  days 
of   Joint    hearings    on   the    manifold    prob- 


lems confronting  the  governments  In  the 
New  York  metropolitan  region.  Inaamuch 
as  both  our  subcommittees  have  been 
charged  with  the  task  of  Investigating  and 
studjrlng  intergovernmental  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States,  the  States,  and 
municipalities,  It  was  fitting  that  we  should 
Journey  together  to  New  York  and  examine 
the  extraordinary  Intricate  intergovernmen- 
tal system  that  serves  the  17  million  citizens 
residing  In  that  area.  These  hearings  have 
Just  been  printed  and  all  of  you  soon  will 
be  In  receipt  of  a  copy.  This  is  not  the  time 
or  place  to  give  my  impressions  of  what  we 
learned  In  New  York  except  to  note  that  I 
now  believe  more  firmly  than  ever  that  the 
pressures  generated  by  the  emergence  of 
a  metropolitan  America  Indeed  constitute  the 
most  important  single  problem  in  the  field 
of  Intergovernmental  relations. 

With  a  view  toward  procuring  an  expert 
analysis  of  the  present  condition  of  metro- 
politan planning  In  America,  the  Subcom- 
mittee contracted  last  June  with  the  Har- 
vard-MIT Joint  Centa  for  Urban  Studies 
for  such  a  study.  I  understand  their  re- 
search has  progressed  quite  favorably.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  months  interviews  were 
conducted  in  some  12  representative  metro- 
politan areas  possessing  areawlde  planning 
agencies.  Hie  Center's  staff  is  nov  In  the 
process  of  analyzing  this  and  other  data  re- 
lating to  metropolitan  planning.  It  is  too 
soon  to  anticipate  the  kind  of  report  we 
will  receive  in  December.  At  the  same  time, 
we  have  been  assured  that  facets  of  S.  855 
In  addition  to  more  general  problems  relat- 
ing to  orderly  metropolitan  development  will 
be  examined  in  this  study.  Their  final  re- 
port should  prove  of  interest  to  all  of  us. 

Finally,  the  subcommittee  has  continued 
to  process  the  questionnaire  It  distributed 
last  year.  With  vigorous  foUow-up  action, 
the  number  of  responses  was  Increased  by 
more  than  50  percent  over  the  initial  tally. 
The  staff  has  updated  the  answers  to  the 
simple-response  questions  and  is  now  com- 
pleting the  even  more  difficult  task  of  tabu- 
lating and  analyzing  the  50-odd  open-end 
questions  that  were  not  covered  in  our  ac- 
tivities report  last  April.  The  final  results 
of  the  entire  questionnaire  are  now  under 
final  review  by  the  subcommittee  staff  and 
a  committee  print  containing  our  findings 
will  be  published  sometime  next  month. 

Such.  In  brief,  is  the  broad  outline  of  our 
legislative   and   research   activities   to   date. 


NEEDED  REAPPRAISAL  OP  U.S. 
POLICY  ON  BALANCE-OF-PAY- 
MENTS  PROBLEM 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  the  jimior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson],  addressed  the 
89th  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association  here. 

In  his  address,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia delivered  an  incisive  analysis  of 
our  balance  of  payments  deficit  and  the 
question  of  international  liquidity.  He 
pointed  out  that  stopgap  measures  taken 
to  relieve  these  problems  are  not  suflB- 
cient,  and  do  not  really  go  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter. 

Urging  a  searching  reappraisal^of  UJS. 
balance-of-payments  p>ohcies.  Senator 
Robertson  said  that  any  sensible  and 
sound  approach  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  reduction  In  military  and  economic 
spending  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  address  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcokd, 
as  follows : 

The  Doixab  ako  th«  Bauimcs  or  Patmxn»8 
( Remarks  of  Senator  A.  Wiu-ia  HoBKMmott. 
Democrat,  of  Virginia,  before  the  89tti  an- 
nual convenUon  of  the  American  BanJt«r» 
Aa«x:laUon.  Washington,  DC  October  9. 
19«3) 

It  IB  a  great  honor  to  participate  with  yt)U 
In  thU  celebration  of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  National  Oirrency  Act  and  the  dvial 
banking  system.  The  theme  of  your  confer- 
ence. •'Progress  Through  Service — A  Centiffy 
of  Commercial  Banking."  Is  focused  on  tfce 
future  rather  than  on  hUtory.  So  I  wish  to 
discuss  with  you  one  of  the  most  serlows 
challenges  facing  the  United  States  today — 
the  balance  of  paymenu  deflclt  and  tbe 
question  of  International  liquidity. 

My  conclusions  are  simple  and  easy  ito 
state.  I  am  concerned  that  the  admlnlstta- 
tlon  so  far.  despite  Ingenious  actions  to  bor- 
row time  and  fend  off  crises,  has  emphasised 
short-term  stopgaps  without  going  to  tjhe 
roots  of  the  payments  problem.  Second,  we 
cannot  allow  the  longer  range  question  of  a 
possible  shortage  of  International  liquidity 
to  Interfere  with  prompt  and  vigorous  ac- 
tion to  right  the  payments  balance.  ThlW. 
I  agree  generally  with  the  administration's 
view,  recently  stated  again  only  last  w*ek 
at  the  meetings  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  and  World  Bank,  that  the  Inter- 
national liquidity  question  deserves  the  moet 
careful  and  comprehensive  study  by  F^nd 
member  governments.  However.  I  am  c(^n- 
vlnced  further,  that  these  studies  should 
be  undertaken  Immediately,  and  that  tftey 
should  also  Include  comprehensive  congres- 
sional studies. 

Policy  decisions  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  the  International  monetary  a|ys- 
tem  involve  high  politics;  they  vitally  afBect 
the  future  of  our  vaunted  free  enterprise 
system,  our  foreign  policy,  o\ir  national  tie- 
fense,  and  oxir  economic  prosperity  and  Sta- 
bility. It  Is  not  enough  for  vis  to  discover 
technical  solutions  In  these  areas.  The  ulti- 
mate issues  are  those  of  national  goals  ♦nd 
Interests. 

THI   POSTWAS   niA 

We  have  much  cause  for  optimism  in  post- 
war trade  and  Investment  experience,  ^e 
ajnazingly  swift  recovery  of  Industrial  EurDpe 
and  Japan  after  World  War  n  was  hel^jed 
much  by  the  Marshall  plan,  and  resulted  In 
wholesale  dismantling  of  exchange  cont|-ols 
and  other  artificial  barriers  to  trade  and  ctpl- 
taJ  flows  created  by  depression  and  war. 
Since  1950  the  growth  In  world  trade  and  In- 
vestm  It  has  been  unparalleled.  And  this 
NaUon's  part  In  that  growth  has  been  Im- 
pressive. 

Today,  the  dollar  Is  the  leading  Interna- 
tional currency.  The  United  States  is  I  the 
world's  largest  exporter  and  Importer  of 
goods,  services,  and  capital.  VS.  banks  and 
financial  Institutions  have  played  a  mftjor 
role  In  achieving  this  result,  and  can  Con- 
tinue to  play  such  a  role  In  the  future. 

A  nation  that  has  a  key  currency  amd  Is 
a  world  banker  must  have  a  sound  monetary 
system,      adequate      credit     facilities,     land 
prudent  fiscal  and  monetary  policies.    Other- 
wise, other  nations  are  not  going  to  be  willing 
to  hold  Its  currency  as  part  of  their  resarves 
or   carry  on  trade  and  Investment  through 
Its  use.    Our  willingness  to  buy  or  sell  gold 
at  $38   per   ounce  Is  a  key  element  of  our 
monetary  system.     Also,  we  have  the  ctedlt 
facilities.    We  have  broad  money  and  capital 
markets,  a  substantial  and  free  foreign  ex- 
change market,  and  private  financial  Insti- 
tutions with  world-wide  correspondent^,  fi- 
nancial know-how,  and  the  ability  to  move 
funds  In  large  amounts  from  nation  to  na 
tlon  quickly  and  cheaply. 
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This  vast  machinery  for  promoting  eco- 
nomically sound  growth  of  private  world 
trade  and  Investment  Is  a  powerful  Instru- 
ment to  foster  a  free  enterprise  and  market 
system  throughout  the  world.  American  fi- 
nancial and  business  know-how  Is  a  great 
revolutionary  force  promoting  peaceful  world 
technological  change:  as  such.  It  Is  p&rt  of 
the  great  historic  American  revolution  of 
freedom.  To  foster  Increased  freedom  of 
movement  In  world  trade  and  Investment  Is 
and  should  continue  as  a  long-range  goal  of 
national  policy.  In  the  seamless  web  of  free- 
dom, an  open  world  market  In  goods  and 
capital,  no  less  than  In  ideas,  promotes  tbe 
historic  values  for  which  this  country  was 
founded  and  has  always  fought. 

A  nation  that  is  a  world  banker  must  also 
maintain  sound  monetary  and  fiscal  policies. 
Otherwise,  foreign  private  and  official  hold- 
ers of  Its  currency — in  other  words,  its  credi- 
tors on  short  term — will  anticipate  inflation- 
ary declines  In  Its  value,  exchange  restric- 
tions, or  devaluation;  will  lose  confidence; 
and  wUl  be  less  willing  to  hold  It.  This  Is 
where  the  United  States  faces  a  dilemma. 
A  balance-of-payments  deficit  such  as  ours 
means  either  a  loss  of  gold  or  a  rise  In  hold- 
ings by  foreigners  of  our  currency.  So  the 
deflclt  adds  to  the  pressvire  for  sound  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policies.  Now.  the  classic  so- 
lution to  a  i>ayment8  deficit  Is  to  tighten 
credit,  reduce  Government  spending,  and 
thus  assure   stability  In  the  currency. 

But  the  dilemma  In  today's  wage  and  tax 
environment  Is  that  such  policies  may  also 
tend  to  dampen  economic  production  and 
Increttse  unemployment,  and  that  seems  to 
many  to  be  too  high  a  price  to  pay. 

Before    commenting    on    the    administra- 
tion's payments  policies.  I  should  say  a  word 
or   two   about  future   prospects.     There  are 
many  signs  that  world  trade  and  Investment 
can  be  entering  an  era  of  enhanced  freedom 
that  may  match  or  outdo  the  "golden  era" 
of   mld-19th    centxiry   Britain.     First,   there 
i-   the   Eviropean  Common   Market  and   the 
1958   return  to  free  convertibility  of  Euro- 
pean ciirrencles.     The  Common  Market  has 
moved  faster  than  expected  toward  European 
unity,  not  only  In  tariff  policy  but  In  mobility 
of  workers,  capital,  supply  of  services,  and 
biislness  location.     Since  1957  export  trade 
between  tha  Common  Market  countries  and 
third   countries   has   expanded   faster   than 
world  trade.     Second,  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of    1962   allows   the   President   to   agree 
with  other  countries  to  reciprocal  tariff  cuts 
on  broad  classes  of  goods.     The   "Kennedy 
round"    of    such    negotiations,    set    for    the 
spring  of  1964,  may  see  both  tariff  and  non- 
tariff    trade    barriers    reduced,    despite    the 
current  "chicken  battle"  over  tariffs  on  U.S. 
poultry  exports  to  Europe.     Finally,   world 
trade   and  Investment  will  be  Increased   If 
only  part  of  the  ambitious  plans  of  less  de- 
veloped nations  to  grow  faster  are  realized. 
The  threat  to  higher  world  trade  and  In- 
vestment totals,   with  all   they  could  mean 
for  enhanced  living  standards  and  the  spread 
of  free  institutions,   is   the  possibility   that 
nations  might  retreat  to  the  restrictive  trade 
and     exchange     practices    of     the     thirties. 
Splits  between  NATO  allies,  the  attempt  by 
a  single  Efuropean  nation  to  turn  the  Com- 
mon   Market    to    Its    own    aggrandizement, 
further    Inroads    by    the    Communists,     or 
marked  failures  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  could 
possibly  trigger  such  a  movement. 

Failure  to  solve  our  payments  problem,  or 
a  shortage  of  International  liquidity  that 
promotes  Instability  or  Inhibits  trade,  would 
also  Increase  that  threat.  In  1931  It  was  the 
failure  of  the  Kredlt  Anstallt  In  Austria,  pro- 
ducing excessive  demands  for  sterling  In 
London,  that  brought  down  the  gold  ex- 
change standard  and  brought  on  the  world's 
most  severe  depression  In  modern  times. 
Such  an  event  today  If  unchecked  would  also 
play  havoc  with  the  postwar  European  move 


to  unity,  the  increased  community  of  In- 
terests among  Atlantic  nations,  and  other 
constructive  historical  tendencies  now  at 
work.  And  It  would  play  Into  the  hands  of 
our  Conununlst  enemies. 

Today's  gold  exchange  standard  is  still 
exposed  to  shocks  of  confidence.  But  It  also 
has  defenses  against  such  shocks  not  avail- 
able to  London  In  the  twenties,  thanks  to 
the  recent  work  of  central  bankers  and  fi- 
nance ministers  of  the  Atlantic  countries. 
The  question  that  remains  Is  whether  this 
system  of  defenses  built  to  fend  off  crises 
is  also  adequate  to  support  the  growing  levels 
of  trade  and  Investment  without  some  new 
method  of  providing  borrowed  reserves  to 
countries  with  balance-of-payments  deficits. 

THE    BAUINCE    OF    PAYMENTS 

It  Is  no  news  that  the  United  SUtes  Is 
such  a  country.  We  have  been  lending  long, 
and  borrowing  short.  Our  total  asset  posi- 
tion Is  strong;  our  assets  abroad  exceed  for- 
eign assets  here  by  an  estimated  $28  billion. 
But  we  have  had  a  balance-of-payments  defi- 
cit for  12  of  the  last  13  years.  Up  to  1958. 
these  deficits  were  no  problem.  They  actu- 
ally furnished  the  badly  needed  dollars  to 
finance  the  expanding  world  trade  I  have 
described.  But  since  1958  we  have  lost  gold 
faster,  and  the  deflclt  has  been  a  problem. 

Over  the  13-year  period,  the  deficits  have 
amounted  to  $26  billion.  To  finance  them, 
we  have  sold  about  $8  billion  of  gold  and 
foreigners  have  taken  the  rest  In  an  $18 
billion  Increase  In  their  short-term  liquid 
claims  on  us.  The  current  gold  stock  of 
about  $15.6  billion  leaves  less  than  $3.5  bil- 
lion of  free  gold  above  the  $12.2  billion  re- 
quired to  back  our  money  supply  of  currency 
and  demand  deposits.  Claims  of  foreigners 
and  International  agencies  on  our  gold  now 
total  nearly  $25.5  billion. 

Throughout  this  period,  surplus  after  sur- 
plus of  commercial  exports  of  goods  and 
services  has  not  been  big  enough  to  cover 
the  deficits  of  government  and  capital  trans- 
actions. At  first  the  administration  pre- 
dicted that  the  deficit  would  be  erased  by 
1964.  Now.  It  says  the  deflclt  has  been  re- 
duced. But  In  fact  there  has  been  little  im- 
provement. If  special  Government  transac- 
tions to  Improve  the  figures  are  excluded. 
On  the  contrary,  this  year  so  far  has  seen  a 
sizable  worsening  of  the  deflclt.  And  Secre- 
tary Dillon  testified  this  summer  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  that  even  at  a 
lower  rate  we  cannot  afford  this  Imbalance 
for  more  than  a  year  or  two. 

The  administration  appears  to  be  relying 
on  a  recent  Brookings  Institution  study  for 
much  of  Its  optimism  about  the  future  Im- 
provement of  the  deflclt.  That  study  tried 
to  forecast  the  deficit  for  1968,  based  on  as- 
sumptions In  part  given  by  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers.  The  study  was  widely 
reported  as  concluding  that  by  1968  the 
basic  balance  will  have  moved  Into  a  storplus 
position. 

However,  a  closer  study  of  the  report  Itself 
casts  considerable  doubt  upon  this  Interpre- 
tation. In  the  first  place,  the  authors  em- 
phasized that  their  forecasts  were  no  more 
than  highly  speculative  guesses.  Second, 
they  left  out  of  their  definition  of  "basic" 
balance  all  short-term  capital  flows,  which 
have  been  averaging  $1.2  billion  In  the  last  3 
years.  Third,  the  assumptions  used  In  the 
study  are  open  to  question. 

The  President's  July  18  statement  of  ad- 
ministration policy  places  major  reliance  on 
Increased  short-term  Interest  rates  and  a 
further  exports  expansion  drive.  The  tax 
cut  Is  counted  on  to  prevent  output  and  em- 
ployment from  suffering.  The  Impact  on 
the  balance  of  payments  of  military  and  for- 
eign aid  spending  Is  to  be  further  reduced. 
More  military  assets  abroad  are  to  be  sold, 
and  more  military  aid  funds  are  to  require 
purchases  In  the  United  States,  even  at  prices 
up  to  50  percent  higher  than  those  abroad. 
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More  and  more  foreign  economic  aid  spend- 
ing Is  to  be  tied  to  U.S.  purchases.  And  pri- 
vate capital  outflows  are  to  be  checked  by  a 
proposed  new  tax  on  foreign  securities  sales. 

In  my  opinion,  these  measures  ease  with- 
out curing.  I  am  convinced  that  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments policies  require  searching 
reappraisal.  They  should  be  accompanied  by 
an  equally  searching  reappraisal  of  Govern- 
ment spending  policies  which  will.  In  the 
current  fiscal  year,  reach  an  all-time  high 
and  include  new  programs  with  "escalator 
clauses."  The  two  are  Intimately  related.  To 
avoid  a  needed  rethinking  of  Government 
spending  policies  at  home,  we  are  letting  the 
balance-of-payments  problem  push  us  away 
from  freedom  of  trade  and  Investment,  away 
from  private  enterprise  In  world  trade,  to- 
ward more  Government  In  foreign  economic 
affairs,  and  towards  more  tying  of  private 
exports  to  Government  spending  abroad,  with 
all  the  dangers  this  may  bring.  Already,  In- 
stead of  reducing  Government  spending 
abroad  to  the  minimum,  we  plan  to  tax 
private  Investment  abroad.  And  already,  the 
administrator  of  foreign  aid  Is  arguing  ttiat 
we  can't  cut  foreign  aid  because  that  will 
reduce  our  exports. 

In  March  of  this  year  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  I  urged  a  reexamination  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's foreign  spending.  I  proposed  a 
cut  In  defense  spending  requests  of  $1.2  bil- 
lion. Including  withdrawal  of  a  division  of 
U.S.  troopM  from  Europe.  And  I  proposed  a 
cut  In  foreign  aid  spending  requests  of  $1.8 
billion.  As  I  said  earlier,  pressing  problems 
of  priority  He  at  the  bottom  of  the  payments 
question.  Despite  the  skillful  Innovations  of 
Federal  Reserve  and  Treasury  technicians  In 
arranging  our  debts  abroad  to  cut  down  the 
drain  on  our  gold  stock  and  defend  us  against 
crises,  these  defenses  are  not  Impregnable 
and  do  nothing  In  themselves  to  answer  the 
pressing  questions  of  policy  we  face. 

Take  exports,  for  example,  where  our  pro- 
motion campaign  has  had  few  concrete  re- 
sults. There  Is  a  long  list  of  possible  meas- 
xues.  These  Include  cuts  In  ocean  freight 
rates  and  export  taxes,  restudy  of  ovur  anti- 
trust laws  regarding  exporters,  and  Increased 
technical  assistance.  There  is  a  vast  area  of 
nontarlff  restrictions  on  trade  to  negotiate 
away.  There  are  the  restrictions  on  tourist 
spending  by  our  trading  partners  which 
prevent  travel  here.  It  Is  time  to  urge  and 
help  Europe  to  develop  Its  own  capital 
markets. 

Government  spending.  Indeed,  Is  the  link 
between  the  balance  of  payments  and  domes- 
tic prosperity.  As  I  said  In  March,  a  tax  cut 
le  long  overdue,  If  It  goes  along  with  more 
restraint  In  Government  spending.  The  ad- 
ministration argues  that  "more  after-tax 
money  means  more  buying  p>ower  for  con- 
sumers and  Investors."  But  this  is  true  only 
If  that  money  retains  Its  value.  What  boots 
It  to  grant  a  tax  cut  of  $11  billion  now,  and 
then  to  turn  around  and  borrow  It  back,  and 
possibly  more,  through  budget  deflclts?  Cuts 
In  Government  spending  would  yield  the 
same  after-tax  money. 

THE     QUESTION     OF     INTERNATIONAL     LIQUIDITT 

The  Brookings  Institution  study  of  the 
balance  of  payments  In  1968  also  looked 
ahead  to  ask  whether  the  International  pay- 
ments system  Is  adequate  to  permit  con- 
tinued economic  growth  and  world  trade  and 
Investment  expansion.  The  study  con- 
cluded that  unless  fundamental  changes  are 
made,  a  shortage  of  International  reserves 
will  choke  off  that  growth. 

This  question  Is  so  ImpKsrtant  that  I  must 
ask  you  to  bear  with  me  while  I  give  you 
some  flgures  to  illustrate  It.  The  Brookings 
study  expects  world  trade  to  grow  by  35 
percent  from  1961  to  1968.  which  is  not 
unreasonable,  since  it  is  less  than  the  60 
percent  Increase  during  a  comparable  period 
during  the  1960's.  The  study  expects  pay- 
ments  Imbalances — swings  into  surplus  or 


deflclts  by  particular  nations — to  grow  In 
about  the  same  proportions  as  the  overall 
growth  In  world  trade. 

Now,  at  the  end  of  1961,  the  monetary 
gold  stocks  and  foreign  exchange  reserves 
of  central  banks  and  governments  stood  at 
$61.2  billion.  To  support  the  expected 
growth  In  trade,  and  In  the  swings  of  trade, 
the  world's  gold  and  foreign  exchange  re- 
serves, according  to  the  study,  must  be  In- 
creased by  more  than  $21  billion.  In  other 
words,  by  1968,  total  gold  and  foreign  ex- 
change reserves  would  have  to  amount  to 
about  $83  billion.  However,  by  1968  extra 
gold  supplies  from  new  gold  production  will 
add  not  more  than  about  $5  billion.  And 
If  the  United  States  solves  Its  payments 
problems,  U.S.  dollar  deflclts  will  supply  only 
about  $3  billion  more.  In  other  words,  by 
1968  the  world  wlU  be  short  by  $13-$14  bil- 
lion of  the  $83  billion  of  gold  and  foreign 
exchange  reserves  needed.  The  world  will 
face  a  money  squeeze. 

The  Brookings  study  concludes  that  our 
paymente  deflclt  Is  not  the  principal  prob- 
lem we  face;  rather  the  problem  is  "the 
basic  Inadequacy  of  the  International  mone- 
tary mechanism  In  relation  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  free  world." 

The  Brookings  study  favors  setting  up  a 
new  sui>er  central  bank,  with  Its  own  new 
currency  unit  which  the  bank  would  create 
and  lend  to  various  countries,  giving  them 
plenty  of  time  to  flnance  protracted  deflclts 
In  their  balances  of  payments.  The  dollar 
as  an  International  standard  of  value  would 
be  abandoned.  The  new  super  central  bank 
with  powers  of  money  Issue  would  replace 
the  dollar  as  the  free  world  International 
reserve. 

As  a  close  student  of  banking  and  cur- 
rency, who  for  30  years  has  been  responsible 
to  the  American  people  and  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution to  pass  on  grants  of  power  In  this 
vital  field,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  would 
approach  any  such  scheme  with  the  most  ex- 
treme caution.  And  I  would  urge  upon  my 
colleagues  In  the  Senate,  both  present  and 
futvire,  that  they  do  so  as  well,  In  the  Inter- 
est of  safeguarding  the  future  soundness 
and  and  prosperity  of  the  American  econ- 
omy and  the  welfare  of   the  people. 

The  first  grave  danger  of  such  schemes  Lb 
that  they  have  a  worldwide  inflationary 
bias.  The  second  U  that  they  bargain  away 
part  of  this  Nation's  sovereignty  over  the 
money  power,  granted  to  the  Congress  in  the 
Constitution,  and  would  hand  It  over  to  a 
new  breed  of  International  central  banker. 

I  disagree  flatly  with  the  Brookings  study 
conclusion  that  "the  present  problem  is  not 
primarily  a  balance-of-payments  problem." 
Just  how  would  It  promote  our  national 
Interest  for  a  superbank  to  give  us  the 
means  to  go  on  running  Government  budget 
deflclts  in  periods  of  prosperity  such  as  the 
present — and  to  go  on  running  a  payments 
deflclt  without  giving  any  more  thought  to 
expanding  ovu"  exptwrts,  keeping  our  wages 
and  prices  In  line  with  competitors,  and 
insisting  with  our  European  friends  that 
they  reduce  their  own  trade  restrictions,  and 
share  more  of  our  common  defense  and  aid 
burden?  How  could  such  an  Institution  as 
a  superbank  resist  becoming  an  engine  of 
Inflation  under  the  combined  pressure  of 
some  future  allied  nations  bent  upon  some 
future  schemes  of  aggrandizement?  I  am 
glad  the  President  made  clear  both  In  his 
July  18  statement  and  last  week  before  the 
Fund  the  sharp  separation  between  ovir  pay- 
menU  problem  and  the  liquidity  question. 

Then  we  come  to  the  question  ot  sov- 
ereignty. We  are  living  today  In  a  world 
where  General  de  Gaulle,  for  example,  en- 
visions a  "Europe  of  nations,"  opposes  the 
transfer  of  national  sovereignty  to  supra- 
national Institutions,  opposes  the  Idea  of 
Atlantic  partnership,  and  seems  to  seek  to 
turn  the  Common  Market  to  the  ends  of 
France.     Some  observers  have  called  this  "a 


tragic  betrayal  of  the  most  creative  enter- 
prise since  World  War  II."  However  we  view 
De  Gaulle's  objectives,  we  must  face  the  fact 
of  his  Ideas  and  actions.  Can  we  seriously 
Imagine  that  some  grandiose  world  economic 
conference  could  achieve  success  In  dealing 
with  the  International  monetary  system  by 
creating  a  new  superbank  under  these 
circumstances  ? 

Having  said  all  this,  however,  I  want  to 
make  It  crystal  clear  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  jeopardize  the  future  prospect  of  moving 
forward  in  world  trade  and  investment  by 
neglecting  the  international  liquidity  ques- 
tion. This  Is  why  I  favor  Immediate  study 
of  the  question  by  the  member  nations  of 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund. 

Furthermore,  I  am  convinced  that  com- 
prehensive studies  of  this  question  should 
be  undertaken  by  the  Congress. 

Such  studies  should  explore  fully  the  size 
and  nature  of  possible  liquidity  shortages 
and  should  carefully  appraise  all  the  alterna- 
tives for  dealing  with  them.  Moreover,  In 
my  opinion,  the  Congress  needs  to  appraise 
the  experience  of  free  world  central  bankers 
In  their  growing  practice  of  continuous  and 
Informal  consultation  and  collaboration. 

We  all  remember  Clemenceau's  famous 
quip,  that  war  "Is  too  serious  a  matter  to  be 
left  to  the  military."  We  may  paraphrase  It 
to  say  that  our  monetary  system  Is  too  seri- 
ous a  matter  to  be  left  to  economists  and 
central  bankers.  This  in  no  way  derogates 
the  splendid  technical  work  of  the  Treasury 
and  Federal  Reserve  experts  who  have  led 
the  way  In  building  defenses  for  our  gold  and 
dollar  exchange  standard.  But  If  we  are  to 
gain  and  keep  the  understanding  and  sup- 
port of  the  Congress  and  the  American  pub- 
lic of  new  developments  and  problems  in 
this  difficult  but  vital  field,  questions  of 
policy  and  national  sovereignty  require  the 
most  thorough  and  comprehensive  airing  be- 
fore action  Is  taken.  Certainly  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  has  a  vital 
Interest  In  this  entire  area  and  will  follow 
developments  In  It  with  the  keenest  con- 
cern. I  urge  upon  American  bankers  a 
similar  Interest  and  concern. 


A    NEW   APPROACH   TO    CAMPAIGN 
FINANCES 

Mrs.  NEXJBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
Dr.  George  Alexander  Heard,  recently 
Inaugurated  as  chancellor  of  Vanderbllt 
University,  is  one  of  this  Nation's  truly 
distinguished  political  scientists. 

Last  Sunday,  in  an  enlightening  and 
provocative  article  In  the  New  York 
Times  magazine.  Professor  Heard  ana- 
lyzed our  irrational  campaign  financing 
processes  and  provided  us  with  a  clear 
blueprint  for  realistic  campaign  financ- 
ing reform. 

Because  of  Professor  Heard's  status  as 
a  political  scientist  and,  in  particular, 
because  of  his  distinguished  service  as 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Campaign  Costs,  his  views  on  this  sub- 
ject are  entitled  to  great  respect.  I  was 
particularly  gratified  to  note  Professor 
Heard's  support  not  only  for  contribu- 
tions but  also  for  a  matching  Incentives 
plan  for  Federal  aid  as  embodied  In 
S.  1595: 

When  he  sent  up  his  tax  proposals  this 
year,  the  President  hinted  that  he  might  be 
looking  for  an  additional  approach.  He 
called  attention  to  a  matching  IncenUve 
plan  that  had  been  mentioned  but  not  rec- 
ommended in  the  report  of  the  Commission. 
Senators    Matjunb    Nettbesoxb     (Democrat) 
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&nd  CurroBB  Casb  (Republican)  tubMquent* 
17  embodied  eueh  a  plan  In  a  bill  they  intro- 
duced In  Oongreee. 

Under  a  matching  Incentive  plan,  nnall 
contributions  raised  from  the  pnbUc  by  ap- 
proved political  committees  would  be  de- 
posited with  the  US.  Treasury.  There  they 
would  be  matched  by  an  eqiud  amount  frotti 
Federal  revenues  and  the  combined  total 
made  available  to  the  commlteee  making  the 
original  deposit.  The  money  would  be  usett 
only  to  meet  approved  expenses,  payments 
being  made  by  Government  checks  direct  Ho 
the  providers  of  the  goods  or  services. 

limited  to  small  gifts  of  perhaps  $10  p4r 
person  per  year,  the  plan  would  spur  party 
fund-raising  by  Insuring  that  the  amount  of 
money  the  p«urtle«  received  would  still  be  de- 
termined by  the  number  of  voluntary  con- 
tributions they  succeeded  to  attracting. 
Payment  by  Federal  check  would  also  make 
sure  the  money  got  where  it  was  supposed 
to  go.  The  safeguards  built  into  Oovent- 
m«nt  fiscal  operations — and  the  unusual 
scruttoy  to  which  these  funds  would  be 
•ubjected — would  prevent  any  partisan  ad- 
ministration of  the  system. 

Further  advantages  are  that  Congress 
could  Mmlt  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
matched  and  control  the  uses  to  which  it  w$s 
put.  The  scheme  would  not  restrict  the 
parties'  freedom  to  raise  and  spend  oth^ 
moneys,  however,  nor  would  it  prevent  la- 
dlvldnals  from  contributing  as  much  as  th»y 
do  now.  And  the  plan  could  also  be  used  to 
aid  candidates  for  other  offices  besides  Presi- 
dent— an  advantage  that  might  Increase  Its 
acceptability  in  Oongreas.  I 

The  matching  Incentives  plan  and 
other  election  reforms  are  needed  now, 
but  Professor  Heard  makes  It  quite  clear 
we  are  not  ?olng  to  get  them  unless  and 
until  we  reccxgnize  the  hazards  to  demo- 
cratic Institutions  Inherent  in  the  pre«- 
mt  Incoherent  system  of  election  financ- 

IDC.  I 

I  ask  mianlmous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Dr.   Heard  be  printed  in  tbe 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorid, 
as  follows : 

A  Nxw  Api>boach  to   Caicpaion  Fimanc^ 
(By  Alexander  Heard)  | 

President  Kennedy  has  again  asked  Con- 
gress for  legislation  to  encourage  private  do- 
na tl<xis  to  presidential  election  campaigns. 
He  wants  to  give  political  contributors  a 
break  with  their  income  taxes  by  making 
gifts  of  up  to  $600  a  year  to  a  piresidentlal 
campaign  deductible  from  taxable  Inconte. 
(This  concession  is  like  that  a  taxpayer  n^w 
gets  when  he  gives  to  educational  and  De- 
ligioTis  causes.)  As  an  alternative,  contrlbli- 
tors,  like  those  who  do  not  Itemize  their  de- 
ductions, would  be  permitted  to  take  a  tax 
credit — to  be  subtracted  from  the  amount  of 
tax  owed — of  one-h&lX  the  total  of  their  po- 
litical gifts  \ip  to  a  maximum  credit  of  $10 
per  year. 

Although  attitudes  on  Capitol  Hill  are  dis- 
couraging, the  favorable  editorial  conunent 
these  proposals  evoked  and  Mr.  Kennedy's 
persistence  with  them  are  proof  that  t|ie 
problem  they  were  designed  to  meet  is  sUlI 
very  much  alive. 

Raising  campaign  funds  has  been  a  press- 
ing dlfflculty  for  generations,  but  It  assumied 
new  dimensions  In  1960  when  expenditures 
reported  by  Democratic  and  Republican  nja- 
tional  campaign  group>s  rose  68  percent  o^er 
the  total  recorded  4  years  before.  Most  tell- 
ing of  all,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  $30  mil- 
lion spent  In  1960  had  to  be  put  on  the  cilff. 
At  the  end  of  the  campaign,  the  Republlcams 
owed  $700,000  «md  the  Democrats  an  unpr^- 
edented  $3,820,000. 


The  burden  of  raising  such  sums  weighs 
heavily  on  the  political  parties  and  the 
methods  they  use  are  often  open  to  serious 
objections.  They  must  rely,  for  example,  on 
Individuals  and  organisations  with  special 
political  Interests  for  large  amounts  of  cash. 

In  setting  up  a  bipartisan  Presidential 
Commission  on  Campaign  Costs  In  1961  to 
recommend  appropriate  legislation.  President 
Kennedy  again  expressed  his  conviction  that 
"it  is  not  healthy  for  the  democratic  proc- 
ess— or  for  the  ethical  standards  in  our  Gov- 
ernment— to  keep  our  national  candidate  in 
[the  present)  condition  of  dependence." 
Other  recent  presidential  candidates  agree 
with  him  Messrs  Dewey,  Elsenhower.  Nixon, 
Stevenson,  and  Truman  all  endorsed  the 
Commission's  unanimous  12-point  report, 
which  recommended,  among  other  measures, 
tax  incentives  of  the  kind  Mr.  Kennedy  has 
been  trying  to  get  Congress  to  introduce. 
(Both  national  party  chairmen  gave  the  re- 
port their  blessing,  too.) 

They  are  all  concerned  about  the  ways 
presidential  campaign  funds  are  collected — 
and  procedures  have  changed  markedly  in 
recent  decades.  Today,  there  are  five  main 
methods : 

1.  Pundraislng  dinners:  First  used  sys- 
tematically in  the  1930'8,  they  aire  now  the 
rage.  The  cash-and-calorle  circuit,  as 
someone  called  it,  yields  huge  profits  for  both 
parties.  During  his  first  2  years  in  office. 
President  Kennedy  attended  21  fundraislng 
affairs  that  grossed  around  $9,200,000.  They 
included  two  $1.000-per-plate  dinners  and 
one  $l,000-p«r-person  cocktail  party  ("one 
grand  drink")  along  with  a  flock  of  $100 
meals  and  two  lucrative  Washington  "galas- 
featuring  Democratic  faithful  from  the  en- 
tertainment world.  Republicans  have  reaped 
hefty  yields  from  banquets  held  simultane- 
ously across  the  country  and  linked  by 
closed-circuit  television.  In  1960,  they 
grossed  $7,700,000  from  two  such  sets  of  din- 
ners alone. 

2.  Gift  solicitations:  These  are  normally 
conducted  by  Republicans  with  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  a  United  Giving  drive  (In  this, 
they  are  traditionally  more  thorough  than 
their  rivals).  Although  both  parties  wel- 
come small  contributions,  gifts  of  $500  or 
more  ordinarily  account  for  two-thirds  of 
the  Income  received  by  national  campaign 
groups  from  individual  givers. 

3.  Sustaining  funds:  Both  national  com- 
mittees are  trying  to  build  up  a  dependable 
Income  from  regular  $T0  donations.  Since 
1957,  the  Democrats  have  persevered  with 
mall  solicitations  that  now  bring  In  about 
$500,000  a  year.  The  Republicans,  begin- 
ning last  year,  attracted  aroxmd  $700,000, 
but  neither  party  has  enough  of  these  "dues- 
paying  members"  to  meet  the  cost  of  even 
routine  operations  between  elections. 

4.  Collections  by  other  groups:  Many  or- 
ganizations support  the  party  of  their  choice 
with  cash  contributions— labor  organiza- 
tions, for  example,  being  especially  helpful 
with  Democratic  party  finances. 

5.  Quotas:  These  are  assigned  by  national 
party  committees  to  State  party  conrunittees, 
who  proceed  to  raise  money  in  various  ways 
and  pass  some  of  it  up  the  line.  The  q\K>ta 
system  is  Important  because  it  establishes 
the  dependence  of  national  campaign  activi- 
ties on  State  and  local  fundraislng,  which, 
in  recent  years,  has  paid  from  one-third  to 
more  than  one-half  the  cost  of  national 
operations. 

As  a  result  of  these  prevailing  practices, 
Presidents  and  presidential  candidates  grow 
dependent  on  persons  who  can  come  up  with 
large  sums  of  money- — either  their  own  or 
from  others.  George  E.  Allen  once  noted 
that  few  American  politicians  are  corruptible 
for  a  lesser  favor  than  votes,  but  while  this 
is  true,  providers  of  campaign  funds  can 
usually  command  ready  access  to  public  of- 
ficials. This  to  itself  can  constitute  a  power- 
ful   asset    in    the    tigerish    competition    of 


American  politics  and  even  a  President  or  his 
associates  might  one  day  find  it  easier  to 
say  "yes"  than  to  fr\istrate  a  faithful  sup- 
jKjrter. 

The  problem  also  exists  in  State  and  local 
elections.  For  decades.  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen have  tried,  without  success,  to  in- 
troduce reforms  in  their  own  election  fi- 
nances. Outcries  in  the  press  are  heard 
from  time  to  time,  as  they  were  after  the 
revelation  earlier  this  year  that  John  A. 
O'Donnell  has  made  campaign  gifts  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  while  lobbying  for  the 
Philippine  war-claims  legislation,  but  Con- 
gress han  done  nothing  either  to  improve  Its 
own  campaign  financing  or  to  tackle  the 
problem  of  presidential  election  funds.  It 
ignores  even  the  authoritative,  bipartisan 
recommendations  from  the  best  qualified 
source  of  all — the  candidates,  all  of  them, 
who  have  run  for  President  on  both  party 
tickets  since  World  War  II.     Why? 

Congressional  inaction  stems  frotn  three 
different  roots.  In  the  first  place,  most 
politicians  and  special-interest  groups  op- 
erating successfully  under  existing  condi- 
tions naturally  do  not  want  to  see  them 
changed.  Under  the  President's  plan,  cam- 
paign contributions,  to  be  eligible  for  in- 
come-tax deduction  or  credit,  would  have 
to  be  made  to  the  national  committee  of  a 
party  whose  presidential  candidate  appeared 
on  the  ballot  in  at  least  10  States  or  to  a 
State  conmilttee  designated  by  the  national 
committee,  one  in  each  State.  Many  State 
and  local  politicians  see  this  as  a  threat  to 
the  present  distribution  of  political  power. 

They  usually  oppose  moves  that  might 
substantially  Increase  the  fund-raising  abil- 
ity of  national  conunittees  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, and  they  usually  opp>ose  steps  that 
might  centralize  control  over  party  funds — 
and  the  tax-incentive  proposals  threaten  to 
do   both. 

The  lack  of  positive  support  from  labor 
leaders  for  the  President's  tax  incentives  may 
be  because  contributions  to  labor  political 
committees  would  not  be  eligible  for  such 
benefits.  And  If  the  money-raising  capacity 
of  the  parties  is  improved,  the  relative  im- 
portance of  labor's  help  to  Democratic  can- 
didates could  diminish,  thus  weakening  its 
tactical  pKDSition.  Some  leaders  of  volunteer 
political  committees  which  campaign  along- 
side the  regular  party  committees  are  also 
wary  of  any  move  that  might  strengthen 
the  official  organization — as  are  those  un- 
happy about  the  leadership  given  their  party. 

Opponents  of  the  tax-deduction  proposal, 
moreover,  point  out  that  well-to-do  contrib- 
utors would  gain  an  unfair  advantage. 
Given  the  graduated  income  tax,  the  net  cost 
of  a  political  gift  would  go  down  as  the  tax- 
payer's Income  went  up.  In  contrast,  peo- 
ple with  smaller  incomes  taking  a  standard 
tax  deduction  would  gain  no  benefit  at  all. 
On  the  other  hand,  opponents  of  a  tax  credit 
fear  it  would  give  a  powerful  weapon  to 
leaders  of  mass  organizations  who  could  use 
It  to  dragoon  their  followers  into  making 
campaign  contributions.  In  both  cases,  the 
threat  of  a  shift  In  political  power  la  sensed. 

The  second  cause  of  congressional  inac- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  even  when  the 
necessity  for  reforni  is  conceded — or  cannot 
be  ignored — the  means  of  reform  prove  to  be 
controversial. 

For  example,  some  persons  who  share  the 
President's  desire  to  reform  campaign  fi- 
nance are  opposed  to  cluttering  up  the  tax 
structure  further  with  yet  another  deduc- 
tion and  credit.  Moreover,  there  are  still 
thoee  who  believe  that  taxation  should  be 
used  solely  to  raise  revenue  and  not  as  a 
tool  of  social  or  political  reform.  Others 
object  because  they  view  the  diversion  of 
taxes  as  contributing  to  a  greater  Federal 
deficit,  or  because  they  are  opposed  in  prin- 
ciple to  an  indirect  Federal  subsidy  of  cam- 
paign exi>endlture8. 
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The  third  main  source  of  legislative  inertia 
is  the  lack  of  political  sex  appeal  in  the  whole 
issue  of  campaign  finance.  There  is  little 
popular  concern  and  few  political  activists 
in  or  out  of  Congress  feel  that  their  interests 
are  sufficiently  affected  to  make  them  push 
for  public  support  of  reform.  It  is,  there- 
fore, both  commendable  and  courageous  of 
President  Kennedy  to  take  a  determined  Ini- 
tiative In  this  lonely  sphere.  He  is  the  only 
President  in  recent  history  to  concern  him- 
self seriously  with  the  matter. 

For  those  seeking  change,  the  solution  ob- 
viously has  to  be  sought  at  two  levels:  First, 
wider  public  understanding  and  Interest 
must  be  awakened,  and  second,  the  search 
must  continue  for  legislative  proposals  that 
will  accomplish  the  desired  objectives  with 
the  least  opposition.  Of  the  two,  the  first  is 
more  Important,  but  It  dep>ends  in  part  on 
what  the  President  does  about  the  second. 
If  his  present  recommendations  founder, 
where  can  he  turn? 

Most  of  the  proposals  advanced  in  recent 
years  fall  under  five  general  headings:  cut- 
ting campaign  costs;  improving  party  solicit- 
ing: Introducing  bipartisan  and  nonpartisan 
fundraislng:  and  adopting  indirect  or  direct, 
government  subsidies. 

To  reduce  costs  by  significantly  shortening 
the  presidential  campaign  is  Impractical.  On 
the  other  hand,  increased  free  broadcast 
time,  such  as  the  candidates  enjoyed  in  1960, 
would  lighten  the  financial  burden  appre- 
ciably. (About  $4,500,000  in  free  network 
time  was  given  to  candidates  for  all  offices 
that  year.) 

The  parties  can  obviously  do  much  to  im- 
prove their  own  solicitation  campaigns.  Also, 
anything  that  enhances  the  idea  of  political 
giving  as  a  civic  duty  is  obviously  desirable. 
Placing  collection  boxes  at  supermarket 
checkout  counters  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
specific  suggestions. 

Nonpartisan  and  bipartisan  fundraislng 
plans  take  various  forms.  Some  Industrial 
concerns  encourage  their  employees  to  give 
to  the  party  of  their  choice  by  arranging 
automatic  deduction  from  wages.  The  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  following  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  Commission  on  Cam- 
paign Costs,  ruled  last  year  that  certain  ex- 
penditures for  impartial  political  activities 
of  equal  benefit  to  both  parties  (TV  debates, 
for  example)  can  be  deducted  as  a  business 
expense.  A  nonpartisan  foundation  has  been 
proposed  that  would  receive  tax-deductible 
contributions  and  use  the  money  to  inform 
the  electorate  about  campaign  Issues  and 
personalities. 

Most  discussed  of  all  the  proposals  in  re- 
cent years  have  been  those  for  Indirect  or 
direct  Government  subsidy,  partly,  perhaps, 
because  ample  precedent  for  both  can  be 
found  in  the  States  and  In  foreign  demo- 
cratic nations.  The  direct  subsidies  sug- 
gested have  ranged  from  outright  payments 
of  cash  to  the  parties  (Presidents  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Harry  Truman)  to  the  provi- 
sion of  federally  financed  campaign  services — 
broadcast  time,  postal  mailings,  transf>orta- 
tlon,  and  so  on. 

The  objections  Include  many  of  those  al- 
ready prompted  by  the  idea  of  tax  incen- 
tives— an  indirect  subsidy — ^but  there  are 
others  as  well.  Some  argue  that  to  ease 
financial  burdens  in  this  fashion  would  lead 
to  lees  popular  participation  in  party  affairs. 
The  need  to  get  out  and  scramble  for  funds 
and  the  general  atmosphere  of  financial 
strain  surrounding  campaign  operations 
contribute,  it  is  said,  to  a  more  meaningful 
Involvement  of  ordinary  citizens  in  the 
parties.  If  adequate  funds  were  assured 
from  outside,  party  bureaucracies  might  de- 
velop that  would  be  impervious  to  the 
wishes  of  the  rank  and  file — rich  and  poor 
alike.  In  addition,  opponents  claim  that 
public  money  would  not  get  where  it  was 
supposed  to  go,  and  that  the  party  in  power 
would  surely  be  favored. 


When  he  sent  up  his  tax  proposals  this 
year,  the  President  hinted  that  he  might  be 
looking  for  an  additional  approach.  He 
called  attention  to  a  "matchlng-incentive" 
plan  that  had  been  mentioned  but  not  rec- 
ommended in  the  report  of  the  Commission. 
Senators  Maurine  Neubesger.  Democrat,  and 
Clifford  Case,  Republican,  subsequently 
embodied  such  a  plan  in  a  bill  they  Intro- 
duced In  Congress. 

Under  a  matchlng-incentive  plan,  small 
contributions  raised  from  the  public  by  ap- 
proved political  committees  would  be  de- 
posited with  the  U.S.  Treasury.  There  they 
would  be  matched  by  an  equal  amount  from 
Federal  revenues  and  the  combined  total 
made  available  to  the  committee  making  the 
original  deix»lt.  The  money  would  be  used 
only  to  meet  approved  expenses,  payments 
being  made  by  Government  checks  direct  to 
the  providers  of  the  goods  or  services. 

Limited  to  small  gifts  of  perhaps  $10  per 
person  per  year,  the  plan  would  spur  party 
fund-raising  by  Insxirlng  that  the  amount  of 
money  the  parties  received  would  still  be 
determined  by  the  number  of  voluntary 
contributions  they  succeeded  in  attracting. 
Payment  by  Federal  check  would  also  make 
sure  the  money  got  where  it  was  supposed 
to  go.  The  safeguards  built  Into  Govern- 
ment fiscal  operations — and  the  unusual 
scrutiny  to  which  these  funds  would  be  sub- 
jected— would  prevent  any  partisan  admin- 
istration of  the  system. 

Further  advantages  are  that  Congress 
could  limit  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
matched  and  control  the  uses  to  which  it 
was  put.  The  scheme  would  not  restrict  the 
parties'  freedom  to  raise  and  spend  other 
moneys,  however,  nw  would  it  prevent  Indi- 
viduals from  contributing  as  much  as  they 
do  now.  And  the  plan  could  also  be  used 
to  aid  candidates  for  other  offices  besides 
President — an  advantage  that  might  Increase 
its  acceptability  in  Congress. 

For  any  congressional  action  to  result, 
however,  public  concern  must  first  be 
aroused;  a  persistent  political  education  pro- 
gram is  necessary.  A  few  Individuals  and 
organizations,  like  the  Citizens'  Research 
Foundation  in  Princeton  and  the  American 
Heritage  Foundation  in  New  York,  have  been 
working  on  this  problem  for  years,  but  more 
is  needed.  The  President's  Ccnnmlsslon  on 
Campaign  Costs  recommended  that  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy call  a  White  House  conference  on  cam- 
paign finance  to  focus  attention  on  the  prob- 
lem and  to  consider  solutions.  It  seems  clear 
that  until  the  campaign  is  stepped  up  to 
reach  a  wider  audience  through  many  chan- 
nels of  public  education  and  information, 
the  sponsors  of  legislative  change  will  get 
nowhere. 


DEMOCRACY  AND  NOT  A  MILITARY 
DICTATORSHIP  IS  THE  ANSWER 
TO  COMMUNISM 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  gratifying  to  hear  President  Ken- 
nedy state  unqualifiedly  at  his  press  con- 
ference yesterday  that  there  would  be 
no  recognition  of  the  usurping  juntas  in 
either  the  Dominican  Republic  or  Hon- 
duras. Only  by  adhering  to  this  policy 
firmly  and  irrevocably  and  insisting  that 
these  governments  restore  the  constitu- 
tional and  democratic  processes  which 
they  overthrew  will  it  be  ix>ssible  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Alliance.  More- 
over, unless  we  achieve  this  result  U.S. 
prestige  and  infiuence  in  Latin  America 
will  sink  to  a  new  low. 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  a  statement 
which  I  understand  has  been  sent  to 
every  Member  of  the  Senate,  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk,  to  all  the  Latin 


American  Ambassadors,  and  others,  from 
a  very  knowledgeable  citizen,  Fritz  W. 
Ellis,  who  states  very  clearly  what  the 
situation  is  and  what  our  attitude  must 
be  in  regard  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  Latin  America.  And  quite  rightly 
he  concludes  that  "democracy,  and  not 
a  military  dictatorship  is  the  answer  to 
commimism."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  statement,  which  is  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  addressed  to  President  Ken- 
nedy, be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MtTRRAT.  Utah. 
Octoher  5,1963. 
Re  Dominican  Republic. 
Hon.  John  F.  Kennedy, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsn>ENT:  I  am  an  American 
citizen;  however,  I  have  lived  a  good  part  of 
my  life  in  Latin  America,  and  I  am  bilingual, 
being  equally  fluent  in  Spanish  as  in  English. 
I  was  last  in  Central  America  about  3  years 
ago.  where  I  was  engaged  in  geologic  explora- 
tion for  a  well-known  American  mining  firm. 
I  consider  myself  well  informed  on  Domini- 
can affairs,  past  and  present,  becaxise  of  fam- 
ily and  friends  living  there  who  were  active 
in  the  deposed  government  of  Juan  Bosch. 
I  know  how  the  vast  majority  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica think,  and  their  voice  \b  seldom  heard. 

If  the  military  clique  in  the  Dconinlcan 
Republic  appeared  to  be  rash,  and  flagrantly 
flaunted  their  arrogant  and  Insolent  disdain 
of  world  opinion,  to  say  nothing  of  the  utter 
contempt  for  their  country  and  people,  it 
was  only  because  they  were  positive  that 
Washington  would  look  upon  them  with  fa- 
vorable eyes.  Had  they  thought  otherwise, 
they  never  would  have  dared  to  court  Wash- 
ington's wrath.  And  why  should  they  as- 
sume our  Government  wotild  be  happy  over 
their  brutal  rape  of  that  most  unfortunate 
of  nations?  Simply  because  in  the  past, 
our  policy  has  been  not  only  to  favor  and 
encourage  ruthless  military  dictatorships, 
but  in  many  cases  finance  them  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  The  Dominican  Republic  is  a 
perfect  example.  The  Trujillo  era,  which 
lasted  32  years  and  was  the  most  sadistically 
cruel  regime  In  all  of  Latin  America's  his- 
tory, certainly  had  the  blessing  of  Wash- 
ington and  Rome  (receiving  decorations 
from  both),  till  the  very  bitter  end,  when 
Trujillo  became  such  a  source  of  embar- 
rassment to  us  that  he  had  to  be  done  away 
with.  The  present  mUitary  hierarchy  and 
bosses  of  the  Dominican  Republic  are  the 
very  ones  whom  Trujillo  relied  on  to  carry 
out  his  horrendous  crimes.  Those  butchers, 
who  for  fear  of  their  own  lives  lest  in  a  demo- 
cratic government  the  people  one  day  would 
choose  to  caU  them  to  account  for  their 
many  crimes,  were  positive  of  receiving  a 
hearty  welcome  and  congratulatc»-y  embrace 
from  Washington,  because  that's  the  way  it's 
always  been  in  the  past.  Certainly  the 
majority  of  the  U.S.  press  was  unjustly 
critical  of  Juan  Bosch,  and  more  anx- 
ious to  print  all  the  lies  and  misrepresen- 
tations of  facts  than  they  were  to  print  the 
truth.  Weren't  these  all  "go  ahead"  signs 
for  the  usurpers  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
to  again  continue  their  systematic  i>arasltic 
looting  of  the  poor  nation  which  for  once 
in  a  lifetime  finally  not  only  achieved  a  free 
and  democratic  election,  but  had  as  its 
leader  a  truly  great  lover  of  democracy  and  of 
his  fellow  men? 

The  Dominican  Republic,  for  7  months, 
traversed  from  the  ridiculous  to  the  sub- 
lime; from  a  government  of  corrupt  swine  to 
the  epitome  of  democratic  beauty  and  free- 
dom.    The   Trujillo  regime   broke   the   back 
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at  a  long  abiued  people.  President  Boeod's 
goTemment  wm  In  tbe  process  of  restortng 
his  peopled  dignity  siid  manluKXl.  Tbe 
Trujlllo  clique  robbed,  killed,  and  filled  tbe 
Jails.  Bosch  allowed  no  graft,  nor  InJuslUce 
nor  persecutions  of  any  kind,  and  his  dedi- 
cated aim  In  life  was  and  is  to  rebuild  bis 
nation,  educate  his  people,  and  free  his  coun- 
try through  the  process  of  true  democracy. 
Once  again  martial  law  Is  the  order  of  the 
day.  Once  again  the  Jails  are  full.  Agian 
graft  and  corruption  are  standard  opera- 
tional procedxires.  Once  again  the  red  her- 
ring of  commxinlsm  Is  used  as  bait  in  ho|je8 
of  blinding  the  American  public  and  to  Se- 
cure American  recognition  and  help.  0|ice 
again,  are  we  In  the  United  States  going 
to  sit  Idly  by  and  watch  owr  last  hope  Jor 
saving  Latin  America,  perish  for  all   tli^e? 

To  most  In  the  United  States,  the  fatej  of 
the  little  Dominican  Republic  Is  Just  An- 
other Latin  American  revolution.  The  Ideal 
situation  would  of  course  be  that  we  In  the 
United  States  not  only  be  fully  aware  of 
these  matters,  but  that  we  take  an  acttve 
Interest  and  rise  with  indignation  when 
ever  one  of  our  smaller  neighbors  and 
brethren  Is  cruelly  abused.  The  Import^t 
point,  however,  ts  not  what  the  averse 
Ai««Hrt»n  thinks.  What  Is  vitally  Important 
Is  what  the  average  Latin  American  thinks 
and  knows.  Because  of  our  past  perfoon- 
ancss  In  south  of  the  border  Nations,  Laltln 
Americans  no  longer  give  mm  the  benefit  of 
any  doubt.  To  the  overwhelming  majojlty 
there  Is  no  question  but  that  we  again  had 
our  finger  in  the  pie.  To  this  vast  majority, 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  means  that  the  itch 
poUUclans  and  the  military  get  richer  and 
stronger,  and  the  poor  become  more  op- 
pressed. How  many  Cubas  do  we  need  to 
wake  up  to  reality?  Why  are  we  so  hesitiint 
In  action?  Is  It  by  any  chance,  as  all  La|tln 
America  Is  saying,  that  we  are  waiting  to  see 
if  tbe  Dominican  affair  quiets  down  a  bit, 
so  that  we  can  then  recognize  them  and  con- 
tinue our  financial  help?  Because  if  that  is 
BO.  then  truly  we  are  docmed  as  a  na- 
tion •  •  •  then  to  all  of  Latin  America  the 
Statute  of  Liberty  will  no  longer  imply  fBee- 
dom  and  democracy,  but  rather  a  symbol  of 
infamy  and  deception  and  complicity  in 
crime.  For  when  we  allow  the  parasites  of 
this  world  to  unlawfully  overthrow  men  tike 
Juan  Bosch  on  the  pretext  of  being  softi  on 
Commies,  and  in  turn  permit  the  little 
groups  of  disgusting  swine  to  appear  as  the 
so-called  champions  of  freedom  and  denqoc- 
racy,  we  then  are  Identifying  ourselves  and 
cooperating  with  those  fcHxes  which  oppfeas 
and  destroy.  If  what  we  call  "democratcy** 
la  to  Latin  America,  oppression,  and  wbat 
we  call  conununism  seems  to  them  their  only 
source  of  freedom,  it  then  follows  logicfilly 
that  conununlam  will  easily  tritmiph. 

We  must  show  the  world,  and  especially  to 
Latin  America,  our  unequivocal  Indignation, 
and  our  eager  desire  to  help  tbe  righteous. 
We  must  take  sanctions  against  the  usurpers 
of  democracy.  We  must  refxise  all  help  to 
the  military  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  |tnd 
tise  all  ot  our  Influence  and  power  with  the 
rest  of  Latin  America  and  the  world,  to  btlng 
about  the  downfall  of  the  militarists  and  the 
lawful  restoration  of  President  Juan  Bo^ch, 
or.  let  us  make  no  mistake  about  It.  the 
Dominican  Republic  will  ultimately  and  In 
a  short  time  become  a  communistic  nation. 

We  once  said  that  the  Dominican  Repvifilic 
was  going  to  be  our  showcase  for  Litln 
America,  and  proof  of  the  practicalltjl  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  of  the  defno- 
cratlc  process  of  government.  The  time  is 
running  short  for  us,  and  we  are  losing  all 
opportunities  In  which  to  make  amends.  We 
cannot  afford  to  sit  idly  by  any  longer  land 
permit  military  takeovers.  Neither  will  the 
laws  at  nature  allow  us  to  go  unpunished  for 


ova  negative  reaction.     For  democracy,  and 
not  a  military  dictatorship,  is  the  only  an- 
swer to  communism.     We  must  act  now. 
Most  respectfully  and  sincerely  yours, 
Parrz  W.  Ellis. 


PULASKI  DAY 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow America  celebrates  the  anni- 
versary of  the  heroic  death  of  Gen.  Casi- 
mir  Pulaski.  Polish  patriot  and  American 
Revolutionary  soldier.  In  1777,  Pulaski 
came  to  America,  at  age  29,  already  an 
experienced  leader  of  the  rebellion 
against  foreign  domination  of  Poland. 
His  dedication  to  freedom  led  him  to 
enlist  in  George  Washington's  army  "to 
hazard  all  for  the  freedom  of  America." 
As  a  leader  of  this  Nations  first  cavalry, 
General  Pulaski  distinguished  himself  by 
his  gallantry  and  his  devotion.  After 
courageous  service  at  Brandywine  and  a 
score  of  other  bloody  battlefields,  this 
brave  man  fell  mortally  wounded  while 
leading  a  cavalfy  charge  during  the  seige 
of  Savannah. 

Pulaski's  bravery  and  his  service  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  in  his  native  Poland 
and  in  America  have  fully  earned  the 
tributes  paid  to  his  memory  by  genera- 
tions of  Poles  and  Americans.  His  ex- 
ample of  gallantry  and  perseverance  In 
the  face  of  difficulty  and  defeat  has  been 
an  inspiration.  One  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  years  have  passed  since  General 
Pulaski's  heroic  death,  yet  his  strength 
and  conviction  live  on.  They  live  on  here 
in  America. 

My  visit  to  Poland  in  1962  showed  me 
that  courage  and  faith  are  as  alive  in 
Poland  today  as  they  were  in  the  18th 
century.  Communist  domination  by 
their  leaders  carmot  suppress  the  desire 
for  freedom  which  burns  within  the 
hearts  and  souls  of  the  Polish  people. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  a  con- 
tinuing obligation  to  the  people  of  Po- 
land. We  must  keep  open  the  channels 
of  cultural,  sclentiflc,  and  educational 
exchange  between  our  peoples.  We  must 
support  current  programs  of  US.  aid 
which  benefits  the  people  of  Poland. 
And  we  must  continue  to  let  It  be  known 
that  our  best  efforts  will  be  used  to  in- 
crease freedom  among  the  Polish  people. 

Gen.  Casimlr  Pulaski  sacrificed  his  life 
for  freedom  during  the  American  Revo- 
lution. His  life  and  death  provide  men 
and  women  throughout  the  world  with 
inspiration  and  courage  in  our  modern 
struggles — for  independence,  for  personal 
liberty,  for  human  dignity,  for  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  day  stands  out  clearly  for 
all  of  us  here  in  the  Senate  and  for  all 
Americans. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MAJ.  GEN.  WILLIAM  P. 
WILSON 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Association  of  the  United 
States,  meeting  in  its  annual  convention 
in  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  this  week  honored 
a  dlsting\ilshed  Mississippi  soldier. 

The  association  awarded  its  rare  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal  to  Maj.  Gen. 


William  P.  (Pat)   Wilson,  the  Adjutant 
General  of  Mississippi. 

The  award  and  the  accompanying 
citation  praised  General  Wilson  for  his 
long  years  of  performance  of  "exception- 
ally meritorious  and  distinguished  serv- 
ice "  as  a  member  of  the  National  Guard 
for  44  years. 

It  has  been  my  distinct  pleasure  to 
know  Pat  Wilson  for  nearly  40  years.  We 
attended  Mississippi  State  University  to- 
gether, and  I  have  known  him  as  a  man 
of  sterling  character,  patriotic  devotion 
to  duty,  his  God,  his  country,  and  fellow 
man. 

For  nearly  a  half  century,  this  out- 
standing officer  has  been  an  inspiration 
and  a  leader  to  officers  and  enlisted  per- 
sonnel of  all  ranks.  I  think  this  recog- 
nition by  the  National  Guard  Association 
is  a  well-deserved  honor,  and  I  am  most 
happy  to  add  my  sincere  congratulations 
to  General  Wilson  and  to  share  this  rec- 
ognition with  my  fellow  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  at- 
tached newspaper  account  of  General 
Wilson's  career,  printed  in  the  Clarion- 
Ledger  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  on  October  6, 
1963.  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Okneral  Wilson  Given  Ouaro's  Top  Award 

The  National  Guard  Association  of  the 
United  States  has  awarded  its  rare  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal  to  MaJ.  Gen.  W.  P. 
Wilson,  of  Jackson,  Mississippi's  adjutant 
general. 

The  medal  was  presented  by  MaJ.  Gen. 
James  F.  Cantwell.  chief  of  staff  of  the  New 
Jersey  National  Guard  and  newly  elected 
president  of  the  association,  this  week  In 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  ceremony  was  part  of  the  annual 
States  dinner  of  the  association  with  rep- 
resentatives of  aU  50  States  in  attendance. 

A  citation  accompanying  the  medal  praised 
General  Wilson  for  performing  "exceptionally 
meritorious  and  distinguished  service"  as  a 
member  of  the  Mississippi  National  Guard, 
the  U.S.  Army  National  Guard,  and  the 
Guard  Association  for  more  than  44  years. 

General  Wilson,  a  former  schoolteacher 
and  football  coach,  has  been  Mississippi  ad- 
jutant general  since  1947  and  has  been  cred- 
ited with  reorganizing  It  following  Its  Fed- 
eral  service   throughout  World   War  II. 

He  has  been  associated  with  the  mUltary 
since  1918  when  he  was  commissioned  as  a 
second  lieutenant  In  Infantry. 

He  returned  to  the  National  Guard  follow- 
ing World  War  I  service  and  became  a  cap- 
tain in  field  artillery  in  1933. 

He  went  into  Federal  service  In  1940  as  a 
major  and  as  battalion  supply  officer  of  the 
114th  Field  ArtlUery  of  the  3l8t  Division. 

SEES    ACTION 

Wilson  participated  In  military  campaigns 
of  North  Africa.  Italy,  France.  Germany,  and 
Austria  as  a  lieutenant  colonel  and  com- 
mander of  the  932d  Field  Artillery  Battalion. 

He  was  wounded  and  captured  on  May  6, 
1945,  and  returned  to  the  United  States  the 
following  August. 

He  was  promoted  from  colonel  to  brigadier 
general  when  he  became  adjutant  general  In 
1947  and  was  raised  to  major  general  3  years 
later. 

The  citation  noted  that  be  participated 
with  distinction  and  rendered  Invaluable 
service  to  the  National  Guard  Association 
as  a  member  of  several  committees  and  Its 
executive  council. 
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PEARL  HARBOR  NAVAL  SHIPYARD 
SAFETY  RECORD 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  pride  for  me  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  article 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Pearl 
Harbor  Shipyard  Log.  noting  the  fact 
that  the  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard 
has  attained  first  place  in  industrial 
safety  smiong  all  naval  shipyards.  This 
is  a  record  that  merits  high  praise  and 
recognition  for  the  more  than  10,600 
civilian  employees  at  Pearl  Harbor  Ship- 
yard and  support  facilities  in  Hawaii. 
These  are  the  men  and  women  who 
maintain  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Base  as 
the  hub  of  our  farflung  naval  forces  in 
Asia  and  the  Pacific— the  first  line  of 
our  defense  in  this  vast  ocean. 

In  my  statement  before  the  Senate 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
last  June.  I  paid  the  following  tribute 
to  the  civilian  personnel  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor Shipyard: 

They  are  as  fine  and  efficient  a  team  as 
anywhere  in  the  Nation.  They  take  great 
pride  in  their  work.  They  take  great  prtde 
In  working  at  Pearl  Harbor.  As  one  who 
worked  as  a  supply  clerk  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
I  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge  on 
this.  I  well  recall  the  old  E-flag  flying  over 
the  base  during  World  War  II  attesting  to 
the  high  standards  of  efficiency  and  effort 
of  these  employees.  Such  loyalty  and  effi- 
ciency and  devotion  to  duty  stlU  exist  at 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard  em- 
ployees worked  more  than  3  million  man- 
hours  without  a  disabling  injury.  This 
is  a  notable  record,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  a  disabling  Injury  occurred 
at  the  shipyard  on  October  1,  ending 
130  consecuUve  safe  days. 

The  safety  record  at  Pearl  Harbor 
Naval  Shipyard  attests  to  the  efficiency 
and  productivity  of  the  work  force  there. 
It  reinforces  all  the  words  of  praise  that 
have  been  uttered  over  the  years  for  the 
outstanding  job  that  has  been  and  is 
being  performed  at  that  shipyard. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  titled  "Pearl's  Safety  Record 
Tops  Among  All  Naval  Shipyards," 
which  appeared  in  the  October  4,  1963, 
issue  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  Shipyard  Log, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Peakl's  Safety  Record  Tops  Among  All 
Naval  Shipyards 

Working  more  than  3  million  man-hours — 
130  consecutive  days — without  a  disabling 
Injury  boosted  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard 
to  first  place  in  industrial  safety  among  all 
naval  shipyards. 

Pearl  Harbor's  leadership  in  the  field  of 
safety  extends  back  over  the  past  5  years, 
during  which  the  shipyard  worked  44  million 
man-hours  with  a  disabling  injury  frequency 
rate  of  only  one  disabling  injury  per  million 
man-hours. 

The  frequency  rates  of  the  Navy's  10  other 
shipyards  for  the  same  5  years  range  from 
1.1  to  6  disabling  Injuries  per  million  man- 
hours,  thus  making  Pearl  the  safest  ship- 
yard in  the  Nation. 

Records  of  disabling  Injuries  and  man- 
hours,  adjusted  monthly  by  all  naval  ship- 
yards in  accordance  with  their  accident  •<- 
perience,  are  used   to  determine  how   well 


each  shipyard's  safety  program  Is  working. 
Pearl's  present  stretch  of  3.141.200  accident- 
free  man-hours  speaks  weU  for  the  shipyard's 
program. 

Commenting  on  tbe  shipyard's  current  rec- 
ord. Safety  Superintendent  John  Clement 
said,  "There  are  both  optimistic  and  pessi- 
mistic views  regarding  such  long  periods  of 
safety)'  In  a  shipyard.  Our  past  shows  that, 
on  the  average,  1  man  will  be  disabled 
for  every  million  man-hours  worked,  3ret  we 
are  now  well  over  3  million  safe  man-hours. 
From  a  statistical  point  of  view,  therefore, 
chances  are  that  a  bad  accident  will  occur 
soon. 

"On  the  brighter  side  is  the  proven  fact 
that  this  shipyard  can  work  3  million  man- 
hours  without  a  disabling  Injury,  and  there 
is  no  real  reason  why  we  can't  start  today 
and  work  another  safe  3  mUUon.  In  reality, 
the  sensible  approach  is  for  everyone  to  re- 
member safety  and  practice  It  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  every  minute  and  every  hour  of 
every  day.** 

WYOMING'S  COLORFUL  HISTORY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  we  are 
constantly  reminded  by  the  daily  drama 
that  unfolds  on  our  television  screen, 
Wyoming  has  a  colorful  history  in  the 
finest  tradition  of  the  "Wild  West." 

Along  with  the  efforts  of  our  enter- 
tainment media  to  make  that  history 
more  exciting  than  it  often  was,  we  have 
the  more  realistic  accomplishments  of 
the  National  Park  Service  to  preserve 
some  of  the  historical  landmarks  of  the 
West  so  that  today's  citizen  can  obtain 
an  idea  of  life  as  it  really  was  on  the  old 
frontier. 

Such  is  the  case  at  Port  Laramie,  Wyo. 
There  the  Park  Service,  aided  by  the 
generosity  of  Mrs.  Charles  Hill  of  Den- 
ver, is  refurbishing  an  historic  frontier 
post. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  describing  the 
restoration  process  appeared  in  the  Sep- 
tember 15  issue  of  the  New  York  Times. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wyomxno  Shkikk  Recalls  Era  or 
Indian  Wars 

(By  Robert  Pearman) 

Fort  Laramix.  Wyo. — The  sounds  of  tbe 
hammer  and  the  saw.  heard  almost  daily, 
are  reminders  that  they  are  busily  engaged 
In  rebuilding  "Old  Bedlam."  The  building, 
the  two-story  officers'  quarters  at  old  Fort 
Laramie,  was  given  Its  name  in  recognition 
of  the  nightly  uproar  created  by  Its  occu- 
pants In  the  era  of  the  Indian  wars. 

"Old  Bedlam"  Is  being  restored  to  the  way 
it  was  on  Chrlstnuis  night,  1866,  when  a  half- 
froeen.  half-starved  civilian,  John  Phillips, 
Interrupted  a  festive  party  with  the  news  of 
a  massacre. 

Fhllllpe.  a  miner,  had  ridden  4  days  and 
236  miles  through  raging  blizzards  and  hos- 
tile Indians  to  bring  word  that  Col.  William 
Fetterman  heA  led  80  men  to  their  deaths 
at  Port  Phil  Kearny  on  December  21.  The 
horse  Phillips  rode  collapsed  and  died  from 
exhaustion,  but  PhUllps  lived  to  receive  a 
9300  payment  for  delivering  the  message  re- 
questing troops  to  relieve  the  beleaguered 
outp>ost  on  the  Bozeman  TraU. 

"Old  Bedlam"  is  situated  on  the  Fort 
Laramie  National  Historic  Site.  The  sit*  Is 
S  miles  southwest  of  the  town  of  Fort  Lara- 
mie In  southeastern  Wyoming. 


RISTORATION    MCASTTVES 


Old  Bedlam  was  near  collapse  when  Fort 
Laramie  came  tmder  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
National  Park  Service  in  1938.  Some  restora- 
tion measures  were  taken  In  the  1940's,  and 
the  full-scale  restoration  prorgam,  begxin  in 
1961,  should  be  completed  this  year. 

Built  from  pine  timbers  cut  near  the  post. 
Old  Bedlam  bears  some  resemblance  to  a 
southern  plantation  house  In  that  it  has  wide 
verandas  and  pillared  porches.  Wooden  pegs 
hold  the  main  beams  in  place,  and  nails  were 
used  only  for  the  siding  and  shingles. 

Two  mountain  men,  William  L.  Sublette 
and  Robert  Campbell,  established  Fort  Lara- 
mie in  1834  and  named  it  Fort  WUliam  in 
honor  of  Sublette.  In  the  next  few  years,  the 
outpost  changed  hands  and  names,  as  own- 
ership was  shuffled  among  the  fur  traders.  In- 
cluding Jim  Bridger  and  Tom  Pltzpatrlck. 

Before  It  was  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  1849,  Fort  Laramie  had  already 
played  host  to  a  colorful  assemblage  of 
American  traders,  trappers,  Indians,  and 
French-Canadians.  The  adobe  walls  of  the 
fort  were  a  welcome  sight  to  the  weary  emi- 
grants bound  for  a  place  called  Oregon. 

Between  1843  and  1863.  about  200,000  emi- 
grants stopped  here.  Also,  the  first  band  of 
Mormons,  led  by  Brlgham  Young,  rested  at 
Fort  Laramie  on  their  way  to  Salt  Lake  Val- 
ley. Too,  the  fort  was  a  division  point  on 
the  stagecoach  line  and  a  relay  station  for 
the  Pony  Express. 

The  abandonment  of  the  crumbling  adobe 
structures  and  the  erection  of  new  buildings 
followed  the  purchase  of  the  fort  by  the 
Government  in  1849. 

When  the  fort  was  abandoned  as  a  military 
post  in  1890,  the  soldiers  left  65  structures, 
most  of  which  were  auctioned  to  homestead- 
ers at  bargain  prices. 

OKiGiNAL  Btnumros 

Eleven  original  structures,  all  of  which  are 
being  restored  by  the  National  Park  Service, 
can  still  be  seen  at  Fort  Laramie,  where  the 
standing  ruins  of  10  others  and  the  outlines 
of  many  more  are  readily  discernible.  Old 
Bedlam,  the  magazine,  and  the  ruins  of  the 
original  guardhouse  all  date  from  1849-52. 
Also  preserved  are  the  cavalry  barracks,  the 
commissary  warehouse,  three  officers'  quar- 
ters of  the  1870-84  period  and  a  guardhouse  '^ 
used  in  the  fort's  last  years. 

The  effort  to  save  Fort  Laramie  began  in 
1930.  In  1937,  the  State  purchased  the  site 
and  donated  It  to  the  Federal  Government. 
It  was  proclaimed  a  national  monimient  In 
1938  and  redesigned  a  national  historic  site 
In  1960. 

The  fort  Is  open  the  year  around  without 
charge.  Attendance  has  grown  staadUy  from 
35.600  in  1958  to  63.600  last  year. 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Hill  of  Denver,  whose 
grandmother  crossed  the  plains  in  a  covered 
wagon  and  stopped  at  Fort  Laramie  in  1859. 
agreed  4  years  ago  to  endow  the  National 
Park  Service  with  the  funds  to  refurnish 
nine  buildings  at  the  fort.  Under  this  proj- 
ect, three  buildings  already  have  been  re- 
furnished and  opened. 

Frontier  posts  were  constantly  being  re- 
modeled, and  Fort  Laramie  was  no  exception. 
Seemingly,  as  soon  as  one  commander's  proj- 
ect was  completed,  another  one  was  watting. 

CONSTAHT    CHANCK 

Photographs  of  the  post  at  different  peri- 
ods reveal  that  it  was  undergoing  constant 
change  that  could  have  been  effected  only 
by  a  great  deal  of  toll  on  the  part  ot  the 
troopers.  Their  attitude  toward  these  pro- 
ceedings Is  apparent  In  one  of  their  songs: 

"A  dollar  a  day  Is  damn  poor  pay.  but  13 
a  month  Is  less." 

Few  men  who  served  at  Fort  Laramie  could 
have  regretted  Its  passing.  They  arose  on 
frosty  mornings  to  find  the  hairs  of  their 
blanketa  tl{^>ed  stiver  by  their  breath.  They 
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learned  to  exine  the  monotony  and  dL8Coni|- 
fort«  of  frontier  soldiering. 

Tbelr  diet  was  sometimes  hardtack,  turned 
dark  by  age  and  so  bard  that  It  could  scarcet- 
ly  be  broken  by  a  metal  tool.  In  the  wiof 
ter,  the  soldiers  used  rifle  butts  to  break  the 
Ice  for  their  horses. 

DUBIOUS    TKEATT  I 

In  1861  and  1M5.  treaties  were  signed  here 
to  gxiarantee  both  the  rights  of  the  Indlanis 
and  the  protection  of  the  overland  caravan*. 
On  the  latter  date,  unfortunately,  there  wae 
a  vast  difference  between  the  treaty  signers, 
who  camped  outside  the  fort  awaiting  » 
handout,  and  the  Sioux  and  Cheyenne,  who 
lurked  In  the  lonely,  uncharted  wilderness, 
oblivious  and  scornful  of  the  treaty  paper. 

The  result  was  more  than  a  decade  of  wa^. 
murder,  and  massacre. 


MISSION  WEST 


Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  at 
important  that  we  maintain  a  balance 
In  our  efforts  to  preserve  our  naturajl 
heritage  while  at  the  same  time  obtali 
a  proper  benefit  from  natural  riches.  < 

Such  an  application  of  the  best  of  con- 
servation and  utilization  is  described  in 
an  editorial.  "Mission  West."  printed  14 
the  September  25  issue  of  the  Rlvertoi 
Ranger.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  in  th^ 

RXCORO.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articl^ 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORq, 
as  follows : 

MiasiON  West 

President  Kennedy's  western  mission  \$ 
keyed  to  conservation.  He  makes  the  Joiorf 
ney  to  save  America's  natxiral  heritage,  t^ 
preserve  the  past  and  protect  the  future. 

Such  goals  are  particularly  Important  to  a 
State  like  Wyoming  where  so  much  of  th^ 
land  area  Is  federally  controlled.  I 

Preserve  Wyoming  Just  as  It  Is?  Many 
features  shouldn't  be  changed.  But  mineral 
resources  that  our  State  needs  to  progress 
and  that  the  Nation  will  cry  for  In  later  yearfe 
must  remain  available.  Timber  reso\irce$ 
ravaged  by  beetle  and  mistletoe  need  be  har- 
vested to  make  room  for  a  new  tree  crop  for 
future  generations  to  use  and  enjoy. 

Leave  Wyoming  Just  as  It  Is?  Does  that 
mean  people  should  stand  back  and  do  noth* 
Ing  while  souvenir  hunters  carry  away  tht 
Indian  writings  at  Castle  Gardens;  whllt 
California  entrepreneiirs  haul  away  th* 
fossilized  rocks  from  the  Red  Desert  by  the 
truckload:  while  the  wilderness  Ls  destroyed? 

Certainly  not.  There  needs  be  a  balance 
struck  to  allow  Wyoming  to  experience  some 
developments,  while  keeping  our  State  as  » 
western  playground  for  ourselves  and  for 
some  of  the  300  million  American  vacationers 
who  will  be  looking  for  signs  of  the  Old  West 
in  another  few  years.  f 


TRIBUTE   TO   PAUL   SHAFTO 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President.  Wyoming 
has  Just  lost  the  services  of  a  valued 
citizen  who  has  made  a  basic  contrlbu« 
tion  to  the  welfare  of  his  State  and  to 
the  cause  of  organized  labor.  The  onlf 
consolidation  we  can  obtain  from  thlf 
loss  is  that  we  sufTer  for  the  Nation'$ 
benefit. 

I  speak  of  the  decision  of  Mr.  Paul 
Shaf  to.  president  of  the  Wyoming  AFLr* 
CIO.  to  take  a  Job  In  the  Labor  Departs 
ment.  The  country  will  surely  benefit 
from  his  good  services  Just  as  sxxrely  at 
he  will  be  missed  in  Wyoming.  j 

Mr.  President,  the  Sheridan  (Wyo.l 
Press  carried  an  excellent  editorial  oii 
Mr.  Shafto's  abilities  and  accomplish* 


ments  in  its  September  26  edition.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VrTAi.  Leadership 

Because  Wyoming  has  been  a  predomi- 
nantly agriculturally  based  State — because  It 
has  a  small  population,  labor  has  not  been 
a  major  category  In  its  makeup.  But 
what  there  is  of  It  has  been  vital  and  ac- 
tive, and  has  played  a  significant  role  in  the 
State's  social  and  economic  scene. 

To  say  that  labor  has  done  nothing  for 
Wyoming  Is  to  beg  blindness.  For  it  has 
done  many  Important  things,  and  has  meant 
many  Important  things. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  Is  Paul  Shafto. 
president  of  the  Wyoming  AFL-CIO,  who  has 
announced  he  will  leave  Wyoming  to  take  a 
post  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Shafto  has  for  years  been  a  major  figure 
In  the  Wyoming  labor  picture.  He  has  given 
labor  a  vital  leadership,  and  a  militant,  yet 
intelligent  leadership.  He  has  given  labor 
a  composed  leadership.  Passage  of  the  Wy- 
oming rlght-to-work  law  undoubtedly  left 
a  deep  scar,  but  during  the  debate  on  the 
issue,  Shafto  maintained  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship that  kept  labor  opposition  within 
bounds. 

Perhaps  some  felt  the  attack  should  have 
been  more  wide  open,  or  more  militant.  But 
labor  fought  the  battle  wisely — by  that  we 
mean  they  maintained  its  reputation  and 
Its  perspective. 

Shafto  has  been  a  gentleman  in  repre- 
senting labor  in  Wyoming.  He  has  practiced 
a  strong  policy  of  public  relations.  He  built 
for  Wyoming  labor  a  good  reputation. 

Paul  Shafto  will  be  missed.  We  can  only 
hope  that  his  successor,  whoever  that  might 
be,  will  be  of  equal  stature.  f 


I 


APPLE   HARVEST   IN   NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  from 
all  the  memories  of  my  boyhood  in  New 
Hampshire,  none  is  more  vivid  than  that 
first  bite  into  a  newly  harvested  autumn 
apple.  The  snap  of  the  skin,  the  splash 
of  Juice  on  the  face,  the  sweet  flavor — 
and  sometimes  the  stomach  ache  from 
partaking  a  little  too  heavily  of  this  de- 
lightful nectar. 

New  Hampshire  is  a  small  State.  I  am 
sure  there  are  other  States  with  more 
apple  orchards,  but  none  more  beautiful 
than  in  New  Hampshire.  I  am  sure 
there  are  other  States  which  harvest 
more  apples,  but  none  more  tasty  than 
those  grown  in  New  Hampshire.  I  am 
sure  there  are  other  Senators  here  with 
similar  memories,  but  none  sweeter  than 
mine. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  New  Hamp- 
-  shire  Department  of  Resources  and  Eco- 
nomic Development,  telling  of  a  billion- 
apple  harvest,  be  Included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Bn,LioN  Apples  Being  Harvested  in  New 
Hampshirk 

Concord,  N.H.,  October  7. — With  over  a 
million  bushels  of  top  quality  apples — and 
that's  over  a  billion  individual  apples — being 
harvested  in  the  Granite  State  right  now. 
New  Hampshire  is  ready  to  Join  In  the  na- 
tional observance  of  Apple  Week.  October 
10-19. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Langer,  extension  hortlcult\u-ist 
and  well-known  apple  specialist,  points  out 


that  apples  will  never  be  better  than  right 
now  at  harvesttime  when  they  are  rushed 
from  the  orchards  to  shelves  of  some  100 
roadside  stands  and  the  counters  of  many 
fine  markets  and  shopping  centers  all  over 
the  State.  However,  he  adds  that  firm  tangy 
apples  will  be  available  practically  year- 
round  from  the  15  controlled  atmosphere 
storages  scattered  throughout  the  State  and 
which  are  being  filled  with  selected  grade  A 
apples  this  month. 

The  majority  of  the  orchards  arc  located 
In  Hillsborough.  Rockingham,  and  Merrimack 
Counties,  but  many  tasty  apples  are  raised  in 
orchards  as  far  north  as  Campton  in  Grafton 
County  and  Madison  in  Carroll  County. 

Mcintosh,  the  favorite  eating  apple  of 
many,  leads  with  the  greatest  production 
volume.  This  variety  is  tops  right  now  for 
eating  and  tart  applesauce.  It  is  followed 
by  red  and  yellow  Delicious  for  fall  eating; 
Cortlands  for  cooking  and  salads;  Spys  for 
winter  eating  and  cooking;  and  the  well- 
known  standby  for  general  winter  use,  the 
Baldwin. 

National  Apple  Week  will  be  observed  In 
New  Hampshire  with  special  emphasis  on 
apples  and  apple  dishes  In  many  well-luiown 
eating  places;  displays  and  apples  for  all  in 
several  banks;  and  with  special  displays  and 
sales  attention  to  fresh  top  quality  New 
Hampshire  apples. 
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THE  SOVIET  FISHING  OFFENSIVE 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
farflung  operations  of  Soviet  fisheries 
reveal  the  vigor  of  their  efforts  to  turn 
the  riches  of  the  seas  to  good  account. 
Hopefully  the  increasing  interest  in  new 
ship  construction,  commercial  fisheries 
development,  and  oceanography  in  the 
United  States  will  revive  our  own  lag- 
ging interest  in  this  vital  resource.  I 
have  been  disturbed  at  the  rejxjrts  I 
have  received  from  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  about  the  operation  of 
the  Soviet  trawler  fleet  off  our  New  E3ng- 
land  shores,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  September  27,  1963, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Soviet  Pishing  Watched 
(By  John  Allan  Long) 

Gloucester,  Mass. — A  soft  September 
breeze  brushed  aimlessly  against  the  tattered 
cords  of  an  old  fishing  net. 

It  was  a  Soviet  net,  fishermen  said.  They 
pointed  to  its  underslze  mesh  and  said  they 
had  picked  it  up  off  the  ocean  floor  out  on 
Georges  Bank,  off  the  coast  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

Occasionally  some  curious  fisherman  would 
happen  by,  place  the  toe  of  his  brogan  be- 
neath Its  mesh  and  carelessly  toss  part  of 
the  net  over  so  another  side  would  catch 
the  air  to  dry. 

When  it  was  dry,  officials  from  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  would 
stretch  it  out  and  measure  Its  length  and 
breadth  and,  most  carefully.  Its  mesh  size. 

Fishermen  estimated  the  mesh  at  about 
one-half  inch,  a  good  4  Inches  below  the 
normal  4'^ -inch  mesh  regulation  for  catch- 
ing haddock  or  cod.  This  was  evidence,  said 
the  fishermen,  that  the  Soviet  trawlers  were 
breaking  international  regulations. 

But  the  Bureau  men  called  the  evidence 
circumstantial.  Wouldn't  stand  up  in  a 
court  of  law,  they  kept  saying.  There  is  no 
proof  that  the  net  came  from  a  Soviet  vessel, 
they  tell  the  fishermen,  or.  If  so,  even  wheth- 
er they  used  it  to  catch  for  haddock  or  cod, 
the  only  fish  under  the  mesh  regulations. 


The  job  of  Investigating  reported  viola- 
tions of  fishing  regulations  as  set  up  by  the 
International  Commission  for  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Plshertes  (ICNAP)  is  charged  to  the 
men  of  the  Resources  Management  Division 
of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries. 

Three  or  four  times  a  month  a  Coast 
Guard  plane  with  the  Bureau's  law  enforce- 
ment agents  aboard  flies  out  over  the  flshlng 
ground  within  the  boundaries  of  ICNAF  but 
only  off  the  New  England  coast. 

With  precision  they  photograph  the  flsh- 
lng trawlers,  looking  for  the  types  of  net 
used  and  the  size,  amount,  and  species  of 
fish  caught.  Each  foreign  vessel  is  Identl- 
fled  by  a  numt>er  and  its  activities  are  re- 
corded and  followed  while  it  Is  off  this  coast. 

If  a  foreign  vessel  is  found  sidestepping 
regulations  they  are  reported  to  the  State 
Department  and  to  ICNAF  officials.  If  a 
U.S.  trawler,  which  is  registered  to 
catch  haddock  or  cod,  is  caught  even 
with  an  underslze  net  atxtard  they  are  ap- 
prehended and  are  subject  to  stiff  fines. 

Bureau  agents  point  out  that  It  is  not 
unusual  or  unlawful  for  Soviet  vessels  to 
have  aboard  a  net  containing  an  underslze 
mesh.  The  Soviet  Union  fishes  primarily 
for  herring  and  whiting  which  are  not  regu- 
lated by  net  size. 

Fishermen  who  brought  up  the  net  re- 
cently found  here,  or  other  similar  nets 
brought  into  New  England  ports  in  recent 
monttis,  say  that  for  the  net  to  be  lost  It 
had  to  be  snagged  on  the  ocean  floor.  This 
means  the  ve»el  using  that  net  was  bott<»n- 
water  trawling,  the  method  used  by  U.S. 
fishermen  to  catch  haddock  and  cod.  Her- 
ring is  generally  a  middle-water  fish. 

I'his  may  be  true,  say  Bureau  officials,  but 
herring  occasionally  are  found  on  the  bottom. 
In  addition,  a  fisherman  is  also  allowed  a 
maximum  of  10  percent  of  haddock  and  cod 
each  in  his  catch  of  other  fish  to  remain 
within  ICNAF  regulations.  There  Is  no  way 
to  determine,  they  say,  whether  or  not  the 
trawler  was  catching  or  exceeding  its  10  per- 
cent quota  while  trawling  on  the  bottom. 

What  nations  are  represented  In  ..he  mas- 
sive fleets  of  trawlers  flshlng  off  the  New 
England  coast? 

In  1962,  the  latest  year  for  complete  ICNAF 
figures,  Canada.  Norway.  Poland,  Soviet 
Union,  and  U.S.  trawlers  were  all  sp>otted  fish- 
ing on  Georges  Bank  east  of  Boston,  and 
further  north  in  the  Gulf  of  Maine. 

There  was  only  token  fishing  by  Norway 
and  Poland  in  1962.  but  an  interesting  com- 
parison iKtween  1962  and  1961  can  be  drawn 
to  Illustrate  the  increasing  extent  to  which 
the  Soviet  Union  is  fishing  off  the  New  Eng- 
land coast. 

In  1961.  Soviet  trawlers  caught  a  total  of 
68,000  tons  of  herring  in  this  area,  according 
to  Herbert  W.  Graham,  chairman  of  the 
Scientific  Advisers  for  this  sector  of  ICNAF. 

Last  year  the  figure  Increased  over  two- 
fold to  151.000  tons.  With  an  addition  of 
some  56.000  tons  of  whiting  and  other  fish, 
their  overall  total  exceeded  207.000  tons. 

A  corresponding  total  for  U.S.  fishermen, 
including  about  equal  tonnage  of  haddock, 
whiting,  herring,  and  acaUops,  was  376,400,  as 
compared  with  351,000  tons  In  1961.  Cana- 
dian fishermen  reported  a  total  catch  off 
this  coast  of  almost  55,000  tons,  most  of 
which  Included  scallops. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  UJ3.  total 
catch  represents  the  bulk  of  groundfishlng 
done  by  New  Englanders,  though  some  fisher- 
men will  travel  to  Nova  Scotia  on  occasions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet  Union  also 
is  fishing  extensively  In  other  areas  through- 
out the  world,  including  farther  north  In 
the  North  Atlantic  waters.  The  same  is  true 
with  the  other  countries  recording  a  catch 
off  the  New  England  coast  last  year. 


COLUMBUS  DAY 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 
President,  next  Saturday.   October   12, 


many  countries  and  many  of  our  States 
will  commemorate  the  anniversary  of 
the  discovery  of  our  country  by  Christo- 
pher Columbus.  On  this  occasion,  it 
would  be  fitting  for  all  of  us  to  consider 
action  to  give  national  recognition  to 
this  great  day  in  our  history  through 
declaration  of  the  day  as  a  legal  public 
holiday  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  Federal  Government  should  not 
lag  behind  the  great  majority  of  the  in- 
dividual States  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
courageous  navigator,  to  whose  vision 
and  determination  the  world  owes  the 
discovery  of  the  American  continents. 
At  present,  there  are  but  13  States,  out 
of  our  50,  that  do  not  observe  October  12, 
either  as  Columbus  Day  or  under  some 
other  name  that  conunemorates  the 
achievement  of  Columbus,  such  as  Dis- 
covery Day  or  Landing  Day. 

We  all  honor  the  name  of  Christopher 
Columbus.  He  is  a  hero  we  can  proudly 
hold  up  as  an  example  for  our  American 
youth.  He  is  held  in  particular  venera- 
tion, of  course,  by  many  fine  national, 
patriotic,  and  religious  groups.  Declara- 
tion of  Columbus  Day  as  a  legal  public 
holiday  would  be  a  step  gratifying  to 
these  great  numbers  of  our  citizens  and 
encouraging  to  their  efforts  to  associate 
their  national  and  religious  heritage  with 
their  patriotic  dedication  to  America. 

Mr.  President,  at  least  16  foreign 
countries,  most  of  them  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, observe  Columbus  Day,  or  Dis- 
covery Day,  as  a  legal  holiday.  In 
addition,  there  are  widespread  civic  and 
unofficial  celebrations  in  other  countries, 
such  as  Canada  and  Italy,  where  nation- 
wide or  governmental  observance  is  not 
provided.  It  would  be  a  valuable  sjrmbol 
of  brotherhood  with  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  for  us  to  join  their  celebration 
of  Columbus  Day,  and  at  the  same  time 
an  appropriate  opix)rtunlty  to  further 
the  constructive  efforts  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  and  other  efforts  in  which  we 
are  Joined  with  our  neighbor  countries 
to  the  south. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  proud  to 
join  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Delaware  in  sponsoring  S.  108, 
which  would  make  Columbus  Day  a  legal 
holiday.  I  hope  that  when  October  12 
comes  again  next  year  S.  108  will  be  law, 
so  our  citizens  throughout  the  Nation 
can  join  together  in  tribute  to  the  valiant 
Italian  explorer  who  conquered  the  chal- 
lenges of  man  and  nature  to  first  reach 
the  shores  of  the  New  World. 


ATTACKS  ON  CONGRESS  ASSAILED 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Attacks 
on  Congress  Assailed."  written  by  Wil- 
liam S.  White  and  published  in  a  recent 
edition  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
The  article  is  well  written,  historically 
sound,  informative  and  learned. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Thjc  PAasnfG  Scene — Attacks  om   Congress 

ASSAILZD 

(By  William  8.  White) 
This  country  could  one  day  face  nothing 
less  than  a  consitutlonal  crisis  in  the  inces- 


sant degrading  now  going  on  of  Congress  as 
an  institution  expressly  charged  by  that 
Constitution  to  go  Its  Independent  way. 

This  curiously  uninformed  and  almost 
hysterical  attack  upon  Congress  has,  of 
course,  been  going  on  for  some  years.  Al- 
most invgjiably  it  comes  from  leftwing  so- 
called  Intellectuals  and  political  scientists 
who  seem  not  to  have  the  faintest  notion 
that  that  thing  up  on  Capitol  Hill  was 
deliberately  set  up  to  Iw  no  President's  stooge 
but   every   President's   checkrein. 

Still,  none  of  the  past  howling  from  these 
quarters  has  been  remotely  comparable  to 
Its  present  shrill  volume.  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  either  party  who  dare  go  onto 
some  television  panels  must  be  prepared 
actually  to  apologize  for  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress Is  performing  its  constitutional  func- 
tion. 

PRSSIDXNT  SATISriED 

They  must  actively  defend  the  gall  of  the 
place  in  refusing  to  abdicate  its  sworn  du- 
ties by  giving  automatic — and  instant — 
assent  to  whatever  is  asked  of  it  by  the  ad- 
ministration. Careful  Inquiry  Into  this  or 
that  bill  or  proposal,  which  Is  the  root  rea- 
son for  Congress'  very  being.  Is  presented  by 
eager  critics  as  blind  and  irresponsible  ob- 
structionism. Final  and  outright  congres- 
sional refusal  of  this  or  that  program  is 
described  as  hardly  short  of  treason  to  "the 
people's  welfare." 

Sometimes,  Indeed,  the  attitude  of  the  in- 
terrogator suggests  that  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress Is  In  the  dock  on  a  criminal  charge: 
Explain  at  once — as  soon  as  you  have  quit 
hitting  your  grandmother  with  that  spade — 
what  ugly  motive  has  caused  Congress  not 
to  do  such  and  such.  Is  it  true  that  Con- 
gress Is  full  of  louts  and  conspirators  against 
the  good  life? 

Pundits  and  professors  fill  the  egghead 
magazines,  and  don't  wholly  neglect  the  dally 
press,  with  automatic  assumptions  that  Con- 
gress is  invariably  wrong  or  stupid,  or  per- 
haps actually  evil.  In  any  contest  with  a 
President — ao  long  as  he  is  a  liberal  President. 
It  Is  only  fair  to  say,  parenthetically,  that 
the  present  President  who  is  the  Intended 
beneficiary  of  the  screaming,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, does  not  welcome  such  JuvenUe  "sup- 
port." He  has  read  the  Constitution  and  is 
satisfied  with  It  the  way  It  is. 

The  most  exasperating  thing  of  all,  per- 
haps, is  that  all  this  nonsense  comes,  with 
rare  exceptions,  from  people  whose  actual 
knowledge  of  a  single  reality  in  CongresB 
is  as  patently  and  absiu-dly  limited  as,  say. 
my  knowledge  of  nuclear  physics. 

A  whole  new  meaning  for  words — and  a 
whole  new  system  of  unthlnk — would  be  re- 
quired to  grasp  their  approach  to  public 
affairs.  When,  say,  a  Senator  votes  his  con- 
victions and  prc^>er  State  interests,  after 
prolonged  study  of  the  right  thing  to  do,  he 
is  a  matchless  hero  if  he  goes  with  the  ad- 
ministration and  a  knuckleheaded  cretin  if 
he  goes  the  other  way.  The  more  time  and 
care  he  puts  Into  his  decisions  the  more 
Intolerably  virrong  they  are — for  the  scream- 
ers take  a  very  dim  view  of  time-wasting 
debate.  The  higher  his  earned  respect  from 
among  the  most  informed  of  all  critics,  his 
colleagues,  the  less  respect  he  gets  from  the 
reformers — unless,  of  course,  his  record  is 
agreeable  to  their  notions  of  the  moment. 

ATTACKS    COVEKNMZMT] 

And  this  Is  in  fact  a  pointless  "unless." 
For,  as  might  rationally  be  expected,  no 
Member  becomes  a  great  man  of  Congress  by 
spending  all  bis  time  denying  the  proper 
independence  of  his  ovra  place  In  ord-^r  to 
run  aiter  some  President  as  a  docile  stooge. 

At  bottom,  this  business  is  an  attack  on 
no  less  a  thing  than  representative  govern- 
ment. This  is  ao  because  Congress  is  the 
only  part  of  the  Government  which  is  lit- 
erally and  precisely  representative  In  struc- 
ture and  character. 
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What  the  screamers,  therefore,  are  really 
reaching  for,  whether  they  know  It  or  not,  U 
a  kind  of  people's  republic  where  public 
policy  would  be  exclusively  In  the  hands  of 
a  President  who.  though  quite  democrati- 
cally auid  lawfully  elected,  would  thereafter 
be  under  no  real  check  at  all. 
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October  10 


NEED  FOR  EFFECTIVE  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HUMPHRET^.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  recent 
articles  reporting  important  statements 
on  the  need  for  efifective  civil  rights 
legislation  from  outstanding  church 
leaders  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  The  first  of 
these  articles,  Mr.  President,  is  taken 
from  the  August  31,  1963,  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  reports  an  action 
taken  by  the  Methodist  Conference  on 
Human  Relations  at  a  national  meeting 
of  1,100  delegates  representing  10  mil- 
lion Methodists.  That  statement  called 
for  Federal  and  State  laws  'that  will 
open  all  facilities  serving  the  general 
public  to  all  persons  without  regard  to 
race."  Equally  as  important  It  called 
upon  all  of  the  churches  within  the  de- 
nomination to  make  certain  that  neither 
their  good  name  nor  their  funds  be  used 
in  any  way  to  permit  racial  discrimina- 
tion. This  is  a  very  far-reaching  policy 
and  one  that  should  be  both  commended 
and  copied  by  others. 

The  other  article,  Mr.  President,  taken 
from  the  July  8.  1963,  issue  of  Chris- 
tianity and  Crisis,  is  an  excellent  state- 
ment on  the  importance  of  congressional 
action  on  civil  rights.  It  is  typical  of 
the  growing  sentiment  among  church- 
men of  all  faiths.  This  statement  is  not 
based  upon  self-interest.  It  Is  not  based 
upon  group  Interest.  It  is  based  upon 
national  interest  and  upon  moral 
grounds.  What  we  do  here  in  the  weeks 
immediately  ahead  is  going  to  be  watched 
closely  by  these  good  people.  They  have 
chosen  the  standard  of  their  measure. 
It  is  not  put  in  terms  of  dollar  limits  or 
the  number  of  stores  in  the  chain  or  the 
t3rpe  of  public  service.  It  is  put  in,  terms 
of  equal  treatment  of  all  citizens  without 
regard  to  race.  I  hope  and  pray  that 
we  will  have  the  good  sense  to  write  a 
bill  that  will  meet  this  test. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  31,  1963] 
MzTHODisTS  Back  Civn.  Rights  Plan — Wottld 

Ban    Discrimination    bt    Those    Serving 

Public 

Chicago,  August  30. — The  Methodist  Con- 
ference on  Human  Relations  called  today  for 
Federal  and  State  laws  "that  will  open  all 
facilities  serving  the  general  public  to  all 
persons  without  regard  to  race." 

Support  for  such  a  policy,  a  major  Issue  In 
pending  civil  rights  legislation  In  Congress, 
was  contained  In  a  statement  approved  at  a 
national  meeting  of  1,100  delegates  repre- 
senting 10  million  Methodists. 

The  statement  took  the  form  of  a  far- 
ranging  message  to  the  denomination's 
churches  that  urged  church  units  to  employ 
their  economic  power  to  sUd  integration  and 
advocated  that  the  136  chvirch-related  col- 
leges, including  many  In  the  South,  be 
opened  to  all  races. 

In  urging  that  Methodist  schools,  colleges, 
hospitals  and  other  institutions  be  opened 
to  all   races,  the   document   proposed   "that 


th^  name  of  the  church  and  funds  from  its 
bu<lget  shall  be  withdrawn  from  any  Instltu- 
tloh  pursuing  a  policy  contrary  to  this 
recommendation." 

"the  message  also  stated,  "We  are  proud 
th^t  Methodist  youths  have  participated  in 
notivlolent  demonstrations  in  behalf  of  racial 
Jua(tlce  all  over  the  land." 

Spokesmen  explained  that  the  suggestions 
arel  advisory.  They  will  be  submitted  on  a 
penition  to  the  Methodist  General  Confer- 
ence, the  top  legislative  body  of  the  denomi- 
nation, which  will  meet  in  Pittsburgh  next 
sptHng. 

?he  message  proposed: 
hat    'investment  funds,  such  as  those  of 
th4  board  of  pensions,  be  used  to  help  achieve 
inOegrated  communities." 

That  church  units  develop  "a  program  of 
ln\(estment  only  with  companies  having  non- 
disfcrlminatory  policies"  and  buy  goods  and 
mate  contracts  only  with  companies  that  do 
not  discriminate  in  hiring. 

That  members  "work  toward  full  Integra- 
tlo^i  of  schools  '  and  assist  in  voter  reglstra- 
tlo^i. 

"tTiat  bishops  "prepare  the  grounds"  for 
as^gning  pastors  and  district  superintend- 
ents without  regard  to  race. 

"that  the  1964  general  conference  of  the 
chiirch  take  further  stepw  to  merge  the  cen- 
trai  Jurisdiction,  which  is  virtually  all  Negro, 
intto  the  five  regional  Jurisdictions. 

tWe  cannot  prevent  another  person  from 
ap|)roaching  the  altar  of  God  because  of  his 
ra<)e  without  being  guilty  of  grievous  sin," 
tht  message  declared. 

le  message  was  approved  by  a  show  of 
hahds  at  the  closing  session  of  the  confer- 
ence. 
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om  Christianity  and  Crisis,  July  8, 
The  Mounting  Racial  Crisis 
e  simplest  explanation  for  the  increas- 
ingly urgent  demonstrations  of  the  Negroes 

Inst  disfranchisement,  segregation  in 
sciool  and  church,  lunch  counter  and  public 
conveyance,  and  against  every  public  custom 
th^t  affronts  the  dignity  of  the  human  being, 
is  Ithat  the  Negro  feels — as  we  all  ought  to 
feil — that  a  century  Is  a  long  time  to  wait 
foi  the  elimination  of  the  "American  dilem- 
ma." 

Discriminations  against  a  race  in  the  pres- 
ent historical  context  are  as  offensive  to  the 
conscience  of  man  and  as  unbearable  to  the 
vlotlms  of  discrimination  as  slavery  was  in 
ita  day.  If  we  recognize  that  the  present 
siouation  is  more  unbearable  to  the  victims 
of  I  Injustice  than  it  is  offensive  to  the  con- 
scljence   of  men,   we  are  confronted   by   the 

dness  of  the  human  heart,  even  among 
thbse  whose  hearts  have  been  softened  by 
human  sympathy  and  the  stirrings  of  con- 
science.    Try  as  we  will  we  cannot  feel  the 

n  of  others  as  vividly  as  they  do. 

we  should  still  find  it  a  mystery  that 
th(8    burst    of    resentment    has    come    in    a 

lod  in  which  the  Ice  of  the  long  winter 
of  I  injustice  is  breaking — after  the  Supreme 
Ccnort  decision  on  segregated  schools  has 
giten  unmistakable  evidence  that  the  law 
of  I  the  Nation  is  now  unequivocally  on  the 
sl4e  of  Justice  and  dxiring  an  administration 
thfat  has  shown  more  concern  for  racial 
juitice  than  any  previous  one,  despite  the 
Southern  base  of  the  regnant  party — we 
have  only  to  consider  that  social  revolt  is  not, 
as  Marx  thought,  motivated  by  pure  despera- 
tl<n.  It  Is  motivated  by  both  resentments 
and  hopes,  particularly  by  hopes  deferred, 
wl|lch  "maketh  the  heart  sick." 

trhe  Supreme  Court  had  promised  Inte- 
grated schools  "with  all  deliberate  speed." 
Yet  a  decade  has  passed  without  obvious 
pragress.  The  customs  of  the  Nation,  the 
pride  of  the  dominant  race,  its  fear  of  com- 
petition from  a  race  whose  increasing  edu- 
cation would  refute  the  dogma  of  Its  innate 
In'eriorlty  have  Inhibited  the  attainment 
Justice. 
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Impatience  is  due  In  part  to  the  fact  that 
some  Negroes  have  attained  a  college  educa- 
tion. Thus  there  is  now  an  articulate 
core  to  voice  the  longings  of  the  voiceless 
masses.  They  have  p>erformed  the  same  serv- 
ice for  their  race  as  the  articulate  crafts- 
men performed  for  the  peasants  at  the  birth 
of  democracy  In  the  17th  century.  Moreover, 
they  have  given  evidence,  particularly  in  the 
realm  of  sports  and  the  arts,  in  theater  and 
concert  hall,  and  in  the  novel  that  the  vi- 
cious theory  of  their  Innate  inferiority  is  a 
fraud.  Their  leaders  in  these  fields  have 
sparked  the  flame  of  the  present  revolt  as 
much  as  the  students  did  with  their  orig- 
inal sit-ins  at  the  lunch  counters  and  their 
freedom  rides. 

Since  the  record  of  the  white  Protestant 
Church,  except  for  a  few  heroic  spirts,  is 
shameful,  one  must  record  with  gratitude 
that  Negro  churchmen  have  been  conspicu- 
ous among  the  leaders  of  the  revolt.  The 
Negro  church  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  has  validated  Itself  in  the  life 
of  the  Negroes  and  of  the  Nation. 

The  impatience  of  the  Negro  will  not  sub- 
side until  the  last  vestiges  of  legal  and  cus- 
tomary inequality  have  been  removed.  Rev- 
olutions do  not  stop  half  way.  The  next 
step  has  been  outlined  by  the  President's 
new  legislative  program,  which  is  the  natu- 
ral fruit  of  the  increasing  tension  of  what 
he  has  defined  as  our  "moral  crises." 

The  legislative  program  as  proposed  seeks 
to  outlaw  discrimination  In  all  private  com- 
mercial ventures  on  the  basis  of  the  14th 
amendment  and  the  interstate  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution.  It  will  not  pass 
without  a  great  political  struggle.  If  suc- 
cessful It  might  put  the  legislative  capstone 
on  the  emancipation  of  the  race.  But  the 
retreating  white  supremacists  are  increasing- 
ly desperate.  Their  murders,  their  police 
dogs  and  their  terror  have  contributed  as 
much  to  the  mounting  tension  as  the  impa- 
tience of  the  Negroes.  We  are,  in  short,  con- 
fronted with  the  ultimate,  or  at  least  penul- 
timate, chapter  in  the  long  history  of  over- 
coming the  American  dilemma. 

Of  course  laws  cannot  finally  change  the 
recalcitrant.  Their  prejudices  dictate  cus- 
toms that  are  at  war  with  the  explicit  law 
of  the  land  and  the  law  that  is  written  Into 
the  heart.  These  prejudices  are,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  St.  Paul,  "another  law  in  my  mem- 
bers warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind." 
One  can  only  hope  that  the  church  will  be 
more  effective  In  restraining  and  transmut- 
ing these  vagrant  and  recalcitrant  passions 
of  man  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  The 
contribution  of  Roman  Catholicism  is  an- 
other story. 

We  Protestants  might  begin  the  new  chap- 
ter in  our  national  life  by  contritely  confess- 
ing that  evangelical  Christianity  has  failed 
to  contribute  significantly  to  the  solution  of 
the  gravest  social  Issue  and  evil  that  our 
Nation  has  confronted  since  slavery. 

R.N. 
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FEASIBILITY  OF  ADOPTING  THE 
METRIC  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS 
AND  MEASURES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day. October  8,  1963,  the  White  House 
released  the  first  report  of  the  Consumer 
Advisory  Council  which  recommends, 
with  other  proposals,  that  a  study  be 
made  by  an  appropriate  executive  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  desirability 
and  practicability  of  conversion — by  the 
United  States — to  the  metric  system.  I 
applaud  this  recommendation  of  the 
Council,  for  it  adds  substantially  to  the 
growing  weight  of  opinion  that  such  a 
feasibility  study  be  made. 

Since  I  first  introduced  S.  1278  on 
April  4,  of  this  year,  calling  for  such  a 


study  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, I  have  received  communications  of 
support  from  many  diverse  groups  and 
Individuals — professors,  professional  en- 
gineers, persons  concerned  with  inter- 
national trade,  editors  of  magazines,  and 
others.  In  addition,  the  Departments  of 
State,  Commerce,  and  Defense  concur 
that  such  a  study  would  be  very  useful. 

The  Committee  for  the  Study  of  the 
Metric  System  of  the  American  Geo- 
physical Union  has  done  notable  work  In 
this  field.  The  committee  has  polled  a 
number  of  professions  with  regard  to 
adopting  the  metric  system,  and  has 
tunied  up  some  rather  startling  figures. 
The  average  of  some  19  different  groups 
contacted,  who  consider  such  a  change 
advantageous  to  them,  was  a  very  high 
94  percent.  Those  who  felt  our  export 
trade  was  suffering  because  we  have  not 
adopted  the  metric  system,  was  69  per- 
cent; and  those  who  felt  such  a  change- 
over Is  Inevitable,  70  percent.  At  this 
point  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  have 
reprinted  In  the  Record  two  documents; 
one  the  progress  report  of  the  committee 
and  the  second,  an  address  by  the  com- 
mittee's chairman,  Mr.  Floyd  W.  Hough 
entitled  "Why  Adopt  the  Metric  System." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  progress 
report  and  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Progress  Report  or  the  Committee  for  the 

Study  of  the  Metric  System  in  the  United 

States 

Floyd  W.  Hough,  Chairman;  Carl  I.  Aslak- 
son.  Finn  E.  Bronner,  John  G.  Ferris,  Helmut 
E.  Landsberg,  G.  Medina,  John  A.  O'Keefe, 
Milton  O.  Schmidt,  Lansing  G.  Simmons, 
George  D.  Whltmore,  Julius  C.  Speert  and 
Thomas  Dando  as  alternates;  and  L.  V.  Jud- 
son.  consultant. 

At  the  May  7,  1958.  business  session  of  the 
American  Geophysical  Union  the  Bronner 
resolution  was  passed  unanimously  request- 


ing President  Ewing  to  appoint  a  special 
committee  of  the  AGU  for  the  study  of  the 
metric  system  In  the  United  States.  The  re- 
solution, printed  in  the  Transactions  of  June 
1958  (p.  558),  directed  the  committee  to 
report  at  the  May  1959  meeting.  Accord- 
ingly, the  President  appointed  the  special 
committee  noted  above. 

The  committee  held  its  first  meeting  on 
October  29,  1958,  and  has  held  four  subse- 
quent plenary  sessions  Interspersed  with  a 
number  of  p€irtial  meetings  of  working 
groups.  CorrespKjndence  was  opened  with 
A.  H,  Hughes  of  London,  deputy  chairman 
of  the  metric  committee  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  The 
British  committee  has  parallel  Instructions 
to  those  of  our  committee  with  the  added 
feature  of  considering  the  conversion  of  their 
present  monetary  system  to  a  decimal  sys- 
tem. Our  committee  entertained  Hughes  at 
a  luncheon  during  his  visit  here  on  Decem- 
ber 28.  This  was  followed  by  an  interesting 
session  at  which  the  similar  problems  of  the 
two  countries  were  discussed.  Several  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  attended  the  metric 
system  discussion  at  the  December  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  • 

The  various  members  of  the  committee 
have  made  independent  studies  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  metric  system  in  the  United  States 
and  submitted  reports  on  such  phases  as: 
the  effect  on  Industry,  the  effect  on  foreign 
trade,  the  effect  on  Government  (Including 
State  and  municipal),  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  metric  system,  the  his- 
tory of  the  metric  system  In  the  United  States 
and  its  use  in  foreign  countries,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  metric  system  Into  the  schools, 
publicity  programs,  best  means  of  making 
the  transition,  and  proper  approach  to  Con- 
gress. 

It  was  early  recognized  by  the  committee 
that  an  initial  poll  must  be  taken  to  ascer- 
tain the  feeling  of  the  scientific  field  on  the 
question  of  a  change  to  the  metric  sjretem. 
Accordingly,  a  subcommittee  was  appointed 
to  draw  up  a  suitable  questionnaire  and  a 
letter    to    the    editor    of    Transactions    (see 


Trans.,  pp.  38-39,  Mar.  1959);  this  plan  was 
later  extended  to  Include  the  editors  of  a 
number  of  scientific  and  engineering  Jour- 
nals. An  excellent  response  was  made  to  the 
committee's  lequest  for  pwlnting  the  letter 
and  questionnaire  with  the  result  that  they 
have  been  carried  already  in  the  oflQclal  pub- 
lications of  the  following  organizations: 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Insti- 
tute of  Radio  Engineers,  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Society 
of  American  Military  Engineers,  American 
Geophysical  Union,  and  American  Society  of 
Photogrammetry. 

Two  in  addition  to  the  above  will  carry 
the  letter  and  questionnaire  in  their  next 
issues.  It  Is  felt  that  these  organizations 
with  perhaps  175,000  readers,  excluding  over- 
lapping membership,  should  furnish  an  ade- 
quate coverage  of  the  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing fields.  The  replies  to  these  question- 
naires are  coming  in  dally  and  will  no  doubt 
continue  for  some  time  owing  to  the  re- 
centness  of  some  of  the  publication  Issues. 
To  date,  we  have  had  about  700  returned. 
While  this  number  is  a  small  percentage  of 
the  readers  of  the  above  publications,  It 
should  be  noted  that  in  all  cases  the  ques- 
tionnaire was  printed  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  was  necessary  to  cut  it  out  of  the  maga- 
zine, often  destroying  text  material  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  sheet.  Add  to  this  the 
necessity  to  address  and  stamp  an  envelope, 
and  we  must  conclude  that  the  700  repre- 
sent only  the  most  enthusiastic  of  those  con- 
cerned with  the  subject.  A  considerable 
number  of  one-  and  two-page  letters  have 
been  received  with  excellent  suggestions  and 
encouragement.  Furthermore,  of  the  700 
questionnaires  received,  about  14  percent 
have  indicated  willingness  to  aid  financially. 

The  tabular  analysis  of  the  first  577  ques- 
tionnaires returned,  for  the  computation  of 
which  the  committee  Is  Indebted  to  person- 
nel of  the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sxirvey. 
is  shown  in  table  1.  The  tabular  analysis 
is  self-explanatory,  the  nine  questions  being 
shown  by  number  at  the  heads  of  the  col- 
umns and  the  various  professions  by  number 
at  the  left. 
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The  full  eonunltte*  agreed  that  it  would 
advocate  rtrongly  a  tranalUon  period  ol  not 
less  thAn  one  human  generation,  or  33  years, 
between  the  passage  of  a  bill  by  the  Congress 
and  the  effective  date  when  the  metric  sys- 
tem would  become  the  only  official  system 
of  weights  and  measures  In  the  United  States. 
It  Is  felt  the  smooth  transition  afforded  by 
this  38-year  period  will  remove  much  of  the 
opposition  which  has  defeated  all  previous 
bills  on  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system. 
It  will  provide  ample  time  for  the  schools 
to  adjust  to  the  metric  system,  for  almost 
all  equipment  in  English  units  to  become 
obsolete  and  to  be  replaced  by  equipment  In 
metric  units  dxirlng  this  period,  and  for 
trades  and  professional  personnel  now  using 
the  English  system  exclusively  to  be  retired 
and  to  be  replaced  by  the  yoimger  genera- 
tion thoroughly  schooled  In  the  metric  sys- 
tem. With  the  impetus  of  a  bill  having 
passed  Congress,  the  committee  feels  that 
the  changeover  to  the  metric  system  would 
be  rapid  In  much  of  the  economy  and  that 
10  or  16  years  would  see  the  transition  per- 
hap*  aa  much  as  80  percent  complete.  The 
remaining  legal  period  for  the  English  sys- 
tem would  avoid  economic  loss  to  certain 
owners  of  heavy  equipment  not  yet  obsolete 
and  would  carry  the  older  personnel  on  to 
retirement. 

As  Indicated  by  the  above  list  of  orga- 
nizations whoee  puMlcations  have  carried 
the  lettCT  and  quertlonnalre.  the  attached 


t 


analysis  of  the  replies  represents  the  opinions 
aonost  entirely  of  scientific  and  engineering 
pirsonnel.  A  much  -Ho-ger  poll  remains  to 
bi  taken  of  industry,  labor,  agrlcultiire. 
wT>men's  organizations,  as  well  as  the  legal, 
niedlcal,  teaching,  and  other  professions.  It 
Lsl  believed  that  this  can  be  done  largely  in 
same  inexpensive  manner  as  that  used 
polling  the  sclenUsts  and  engineers. 
There  will  be  certain  clerical,  postal,  and 
a»al3rsis  expenditures,  however,  for  which 
a^  Item  has  been  requested  in  the  1960 
budget.  The  committee  hopes  to  raise  need- 
additional  funds  from  those  persons  who 
hkve  Indicated  on  the  questionnaires  that 
tfey  are  willing  to  assist  financially. 

Problems  to  be  considered  In  the  near 
fiiture  Include  the  question,  extent,  and 
node  of  cooperation  with  the  existing  com- 
mittee of  the  AAAS,  and  any  similar  metric 
committees  in  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  Close  cooperation  by  all  U.S.  in- 
t<  rested  conunittees  is  essential  to  provide 
p:'oper  support  for  an  early  bill  before  the 
C  ingress  asstunlng  that  the  results  of  the 
completed  study  indicate  the  desirability  of 
siich  action.  The  committee  is  considering 
tl»e  advisability  of  espousing  a  national  non- 
pi 'ofit  corporation  consisting  of  all  interested 
bxlles.  with  representation  from  all  walks 
o;'  life.  In  order  to  conduct  a  thorough  and 
uibiased  study  of  the  entire  problem.  Such 
ai  organization  would  be  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  obtain  the  necessary  financial  sup- 
pjrt  and  its  prestige  would  be  an  Invaluable 
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«  This  is  s  revision  of  table  1  of  tbe  "Progress  Report  ol  tl  c 
1S69,  p.  257.    This  revision  invlndes  the  analysis  ol  the  ansi  r 
)  Key  to  professions: 

0  Others  (Inclnding  not  identified) 

1  Physics 
3    Cbemistry 

3  Mathematics 

4  Civil  englneerine 

5  Electrical  enKinetTliig 

6  Mechanical  engineering 


Wkt  Adopt  thz  Mrnuc  Ststim? 
(By  Floyd  W.  Hotigh,  F.  ASCB) 
This  country  should  seriously  consider  and 
probably  adopt  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures  as  a  replacement  for  our  heter- 
ogeneous English  units.  Technically  the 
metric  system  is  simpler  to  use  because  it 
is  decimal  and  requires  little  translation. 
Conunercially  the  metric  system  Is  essential 
so  that  the  United  States  can  compete  with 


asset  in  the  handling  of  the  appropriate  bill 
before  the  Congress. 

In  view  of  the  very  high  affirmative  reac- 
tion in  regard  to  the  metric  system,  some 
94  percent  of  the  questionnaires  already 
analyzed  from  a  large  coverage  of  the  scien- 
tific and  engineering  personnel  in  the  United 
States,  the  committee  presented  the  resolu- 
tion, published  on  page  141  of  the  June 
1959  issue  of  the  Transactions.  This  places 
the  American  Geophysical  Union  squarely  on 
record  as  urging  an  end  to  the  present  con- 
fusion of  two  legal  systems  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  metric  system  as  the  only  official 
system  of  weights  and  measxires  in  the 
United  States,  effective  33  years  after  passage 
of  appropriate  action  by  the  Congress. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  there  are 
many  economic  problems  In  our  changeover 
to  the  metric  system.  It  does  not  believe 
that  a  5-  or  even  10-year  period  such  as 
has  been  proposed  In  the  past.  Is  adequate 
for  this  change;  it  does  feel  that  a  pro- 
posal to  convert  over  a  33-year  period  is 
entirely  practicable.  It  should  be  a  smooth 
transition  with  little  attendant  hardship  or 
economic  loss.  It  appears  that  the  leading 
Nation  of  the  world  can  no  longer  fall  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  rid  itself  of  its 
self-imposed  isolation  in  the  present  non- 
standardlzatlon  of  Its  weights  and  measures 
with  respect  to  most  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  any  more  than  It  can  afford  political 
Isolation  In  this  modern  age  of  science  and 
technology. 
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V  Committee  for  the  Study  of  the  Metric  System  in  the  United  States,"  published  in  the  Transactions  of  Peptemb»>r 
crs  to  1,060  questionnaires  received  to  Nov.  1,  1960,  including  the  577  »  hkh  were  the  basis  of  the  original  table  1. 
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<  oimtrles  able  to  supply  drawings  and  goods 
|o  metric  standards. 

Following  a  period  of  nearly  three  decades 
if  relative  dormancy  there  is  renewed  Inter- 
I  St  In  a  change  to  the  metric  system.  This 
Interest  Is  due  at  least  partly  to  intema- 
llonal  competition  in  trade  and  to  greater 
contact  with  countries  using  the  metric 
System. 

Bills  were  Introduced  in  the  recent  VS. 
'ongress  to  provide  for  a  study  of  the  deslr- 


13  Biology 

14  Photograrametry 

15  Geography 

16  Meteorology 

17  Teaching 

18  Oceanography 


ability  and  practicability  of  adoption  in  the 
United  States  of  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures.  The  bills  were  not  consid- 
ered, perhaps  because  of  the  politics  of  an 
election  year,  but  it  is  expected  that  similar 
measxires  will  be  presented  to  the  next 
Congress. 

The  question  immediately  arises  as  to  why 
the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures 
should  be  considered  superior  to  the  so-called 
English  system.     The  metric  system,  Intro- 
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duced  by  the  French  in  1791,  is  fundamen- 
tally based  on  a  single  tmlt  of  length,  the 
meter.  This  unit  was  originally  defined  as  a 
ten-millionth  part  of  the  earth's  meridional 
quadrant.  Even  the  kilogram,  the  funda- 
mental unit  of  mass,  was  derived  from  the 
meter  in  that  it  was  defined  originally  as  the 
mass  of  pure  water  at  maximum  density  con- 
tained in  a  volume  represented  by  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  a  cubic  meter.  In  1875.  the 
International  Metric  Convention,  signed  by 
17  countries  including  the  United  States,  set 
up  the  International  Bureau  of  WeighU  and 
Measures  at  S6vres,  France,  and  made  it  the 
custodian  of  the  international  standards. 

About  this  same  time,  the  meter  was 
standardized  so  that  it  now  has  no  continu- 
ing relationship  to  the  earth's  meridional 
quadrant  or  the  former  meter  of  the  Ar- 
chives, but  is  defined,  rather,  as  the  interval 
between  the  line  markings  under  certain 
physical  conditions  of  a  platinum  iridium 
bar  known  as  the  International  Prototype 
Meter.  Likewise,  the  kilogram  was  rede- 
fined simply  as  the  mass  of  the  Interna- 
tional Prototype  Kilogram.  Each  nation 
adhering  to  the  International  Metric  Con- 
vention was  furnished  a  National  Prototype 
Meter  and  a  National  Prototype  Kilogram, 
which  are  compared  from  time  to  time  with 
the  International  Standards  at  Sevres.  The 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Standards  Is  the  ctistodlan  of 
these  two  national  standards.  On  October 
14,  the  nth  International  Conference  on 
Weights  and  Measures  adopted  a  new  defi- 
nition for  the  International  meter  in  terms 
of  wavelengths  of  orange-red  light  produced 
by  burning  of  the  gas  known  as  KR  -86. 

The  United  States  has  debated  the  ques- 
tion of  the  metric  system  at  intervals  since 
its  Introduction  by  the  French.  Numerous 
bills  for  the  adoption  of  the  system  have 
been  before  the  Congress  since  George  Wash- 
ington forwarded  to  It  a  copy  of  the  French 
report  for  study.  Three  highly  significant 
actions  have  been  taken: 

1.  The  metric  system  was  legalized  for  use 
in  the  United  States  in  1866  by  an  act  of 
Congress. 

2.  The  United  States,  in  1875,  as  mentioned 
above,  became  a  signatory  to  the  Interna- 
tional Metric  Convention. 

3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  1893, 
approved  the  Mendenhall  Order,  which  rec- 
ognized the  International  Prototype  Meter 
and  Prototype  Kilogram  as  the  fundamental 
standards  on  which  the  yard  and  pound  are 
based. 

The  metric  system  is  inherently  a  decimal 
system.  The  so-called  English  system  of 
yard3  and  pounds  has  been  decimalized  to 
some  extent  but  is  not  so  used  generally. 

Engineers  have  done  away  with  the  trou- 
blesome inch  in  favor  of  decimals  of  the 
foot  while  architects,  for  instance,  continue 
to  employ  fractions  of  the  inch.  (Purdue 
University  this  year  graduated  a  class  of 
mechanical  and  aeronautical  engineers  who 
had  been  trained  to  work  entirely  with  deci- 
mals of  the  inch.)  Some  grocers  now  use 
pounds  and  decimals  thereof,  although  the 
great  majority  are  partial  to  the  ounce. 
Most  scientists  and  professional  engineers 
use  the  metric  system  primarily  but  it  Is  not 
unusual  to  find  metric  units  and  English 
units  on  the  same  page  of  a  technical  report, 
necessitating  a  mental  conversion  between 
the  two  systems. 

Decimals  are  generally  conceded  to  be  far 
simpler  to  use  than  fractions.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  it  is  desired  to  determine  the  area 
in  square  feet  of  the  floor  of  a  room  that  is 
30  feet  9%  inches  by  15  feet  3V4  inches. 
These  dimensions,  so  stated,  do  not  lend 
themselves  readily  to  multiplication.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  product  of  these  same  di- 
mensions measured  as  9.389  meters  and  4.656 
meters,  respectively.  Is  easily  determined  as 
43.706  square  meters.     A  similar  problem  in 


volume  is  even  more  of  a  contrast  than  the 
problem  of  area. 

A  highway  engineer  from  Hawaii  submits 
the  following  problem  in  English  units  and 
an  equivalent  one  In  the  metric  system: 

ASPHALT    NEEDED    FOR    A   UNIT    OF   ROAD 

Computed  in  English  units : 

1  mile  of  road  24  ft.  wide 

5,280  X  24=  126,720  sq.  ft. 

0.35  gal.  of  asphalt  per  sq.  ft.  is  to  be  applied. 

Taking   the   average   specific    gravity   of   as- 
phalt at  1.4, 

1.4x8.345  (weight  of  1  gal.  of  water)  =11.70 
lb.  per  gal.  for  asphalt 

1 1 .70  X  0.35  =  4.1  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

126.720  V  4.1  =  519,000  lb. 

519.000 

=  232  long  tons 

2,240 
Three    multiplications,    one    division,   and 

reference  tables  were  required. 
Computed  in  metric  units: 

1  km.  of  road  8  m  wide  =  8,000  m= 

14  liters  per  sq.  meter  is  to  be  applied. 

14x8.000  =  112,000  liters* 
=  112,000  dm' 

112.000X  1.4  =  156,800  kg. 

=  156.8  metric  tons 
Two  simple  multiplications  were  required. 

•  1  liter  =1  cu.  decimeter  (dm=')=l  kg.  for 
water.  In  the  metric  system  the  specific 
gravity  is  the  weight  of  1  liter  of  the  material. 

The  relative  simplicity  of  solving  this 
highway  problem  in  metric  units  points  up, 
in  part,  the  outstanding  advantages  of  the 
metric  system:  (1)  That  all  five  unit  types — 
length,  mass,  area,  volume,  and  capacity — 
are  interrelated  and  are  based  directly  and 
solely  on  the  two  fundamental  units,  the 
meter  and  the  kilogram;  (2)  that  these  rela- 
tionships are  entirely  decimal  In  character. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  English  system.  If 
it  may  be  termed  a  system,  there  is  little 
usable  relationship  among  these  five  unit 
types,  and  customarily  it  is  not  decimalized. 

In  the  educational  field  lies,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  greatest  benefits  which  would  accrue 
from  our  eventual  abandonment  of  the  Eng- 
lish units  in  favor  of  the  metric.  Teachers 
of  mathematics  will  agree  that  fully  25  per- 
cent of  the  child's  time,  and  the  teacher's  as 
well,  could  be  saved  in  arithmetic  courses  if 
the  simple  Interrelated  metric  decimal  units 
were  substituted  lor  the  English.  Such  mon- 
strosities as  proper  fractions,  Improper  frac- 
tions, numerators,  least  common  denomina- 
tors, greatest  common  devisors,  and  mixed 
numbers  could  be  laid  to  rest  with  the  cellu- 
loid collar  and  the  oxcart.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  among  those  familiar  with  both  sys- 
tems that  the  change  from  English  units  to 
metric  would  appreciably  relieve  the  teach- 
ing load  In  our  grade  schools  and  high 
schools  in  all  curricula  that  involve  both 
mathematics  and  the  sciences. 

In  the  matter  of  International  trade,  we 
are  clearly  at  a  disadvantage.  Britain  and 
the  United  States  are  Isolated  with  respect 
to  weights  and  measvu-es.  About  90  percent 
of  the  world's  population  is  living  under  the 
metric  system,  or  their  Governments  are  In 
the  process  of  changing  over  to  it.  It  has 
been  called  Russia's  not  secret  weapon.  It 
is  believed  that  the  preference  In  South 
America  for  European  Imports  may  be  due.  In 
no  small  way,  to  their  use  of  a  common  lan- 
guage in  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures. 

One  correspondent  writes,  "My  25  years  of 
diversified  experience  In  engineering,  archi- 
tecture, construction,  and  university  teach- 
ing in  Europe  and  America  had  c^ten  let 
me  wonder  why  this  country  with  Its  other- 
wise progressive  and  revolutionary  ideas  in 
the  fields  of  engineering,  science,  and  indus- 
try had  not  switched  a  long  time  ago  to  the 
kilogram-meter  system.  Anyone  who  knows 
something  about  the  metric  system  will  ad- 


mit that  the  English  system  is  cumbersome, 
terribly  time  consiuning,  and  less  safe  against 
calculation  errors.  How  elegant  (and  safer) 
Is  the  shifting  of  the  decimal  point  only  in 
the  metric  system." 

Another  says,  "It  has  long  disturbed  me 
personally  that  of  two  systems  of  units — 
one  reasonable,  convenient,  and  practical, 
and  one  completely  Irrational — residents  of 
this  country  must  use  the  latter.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  only  reason  there  is 
such  complacency  about  the  British  system 
In  this  country  is  that  the  general  public  is 
not  aware  of  the  complexity  of  the  system 
under  which  they  live." 

In  view  of  the  necessity  for  simplification 
and  speed  in  its  field  operations,  the  U.S. 
Army  In  1947  adopted  the  metric  units  as 
basic  to  its  design  of  the  Universal  Trans- 
verse Mercator  and  the  Universal  Polar 
Stereographic  grid  systems.  (See  "A  Con- 
formal  and  World-Wide  Military  Grid  Sys- 
tem," paper  No.  2813,  ASCE  "Transactions," 
vol.  121,  1956,  p.  633.) 

Further,  in  1957,  following  10  years  of 
experience  with  the  meter  as  the  unit  of 
measurement  in  place  of  the  previous  na- 
tional "yard,"  the  Army  published  regula- 
tions to  the  effect  that  all  \5S.  Army  weap- 
ons and  related  equipment  will  be  con- 
verted to  the  international  meter  for  the 
measurement  of  linear  distances,  this  con- 
version to  be  accomplished  by  January  1, 
1966.  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion is  solidly  committed  to  the  metric  sys- 
tem. Including,  of  course,  all  the  defense 
agencies  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  The  same  has  long  been  true  for 
the  Russian  bloc. 

The  American  Geophysical  Union  became 
actively  interested  in  this  problem  of  weights 
and  meastu'es  following  its  meeting  In  May 
1958.  A  special  committee  was  appointed 
for  the  study  of  the  metric  system  in  the 
United  States.  This  committee  subsequently 
conducted  a  poll  through  the  medlimi  of 
eight  of  the  leading  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing magazines  of  the  country.  The  response 
was  decidedly  In  favor  of  the  metric  system. 
Of  the  1.080  completed  questionnaires  re- 
turned from  18  professional  categories.  90 
percent  desired  a  changeover  from  the  Eng- 
lish to  the  metric  units  and  the  average 
transition  period  recommended  was  22  years. 
A  partial  analysis  of  these  questionnaires 
Is  given  in  the  accompanying  table  1,  taken 
from  the  December  1959  "Transactions"  of 
the  American  Geophysical  Union. 

The  committee  pointed  out,  in  its  letter 
to  the  editors  accompanying  the  question- 
naire, that  bills  for  the  adoption  of  the 
metric  system  exclusively  in  the  United 
States  have  been  more  than  once  presented 
to  Congress,  but  that  they  have  not  been 
enacted  into  law.  the  prlncii>al  reason  being 
that  in  each  case  the  prop>osed  effective  date 
followed  too  soon  after  passage  of  the  bill. 
An  early  effective  date  would  undoubtedly 
work  a  severe  hardship  on  the  adult  popu- 
lation not  familiar  with  the  metric  system, 
and  it  would  make  obsolete  a  prohibitive 
number  of  everyday  items  pertaining  to 
weights  and  measures. 

A  solution  would  appear  to  be  to  make  tbe 
metric  system  the  only  official  system  of 
weights  and  meastu'es  in  the  United  States, 
effective  in  one  generation  (33  years)  after 
the  passage  of  the  legislation.  Following 
this  action  by  Congress,  the  grade  schools 
and  high  schools  would  begin  immediately 
to  teach  children  the  metric  along  with  the 
English  system  and,  during  the  transition 
period,  would  place  more  and  more  emphasis 
on  the  metric  system.  At  the  end  of  the 
transition  period  the  English  system  would 
still  be  taught,  but  the  emphasis  would  be 
Just  the  reverse  of  what  it  is  today. 

A  long  transition  period  would  result  in 
a   smooth   change.      In    a    generation   most 
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Items  of  equipment  Involving  weight*  and 
measures  normally  become  obsolete  or  are 
worn  out  and  replaced.  Also,  persons  en- 
gaged In  professions  and  trades  now  using 
the  English  system  exclusively  would  nor- 
mally  retire  during  this  period  and  would  be 
replaced  by  a  new  generation  fully  trained 
In  the  metric  system. 

When  we  recall  that  our  founders  saw  fit 
to  break  away  from  the  Brltlah  nightmare 
of  pounds,  shillings,  pence,  gvilneas,  and 
florins,  and  set  the  new  covmtry  straight 
with  a  decimal  monetary  system.  It  seems 


stirange  that  they  retained  the  equally  atro- 
cious British  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ufes.  Perhaps  the  pace  of  the  times,  unlike 
tl$at  of  today,  did  not  demand  the  elBclency 
ai>d  precision  In  calculations  with  which  we 
a^e  faced  and  which  will  become  even  more 
ei  acting  In  the  years  ahead. 

Clearly,  there  Is  now  In  the  United  States 
revival  of  Interest  In  secvirlng  a  better 
S3  stem  of  weights  and  measures  following 
a  period  of  some  three  decades  of  compla- 
c<  ncy.  In  this  electronic  age  of  accelerated 
progress  and  ever  closer  ties  with  other  na- 
tipns.   It   Is   Imperative   that   something   be 
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done  about  the  Inexcusable  complexity  and 
nonconformity  of  the  so-called  English  sys- 
tem of  weights  and  measures.  It  must  not 
be  done  overnight;  our  economy  Is  too  ex- 
pansive. However,  by  providing  a  long  tran- 
sition period  extending  over  a  generation, 
we  can  readily  convert  without  hardship  or 
economic  dislocation.  We  can  adopt  officially 
the  simple  Interrelated  units  first  presented 
to  the  Congress  by  President  George  Wash- 
ington In  January  1795,  thus  securing  for 
our  own  country  the  very  considerable  ad- 
vantages of  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures. 
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Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  these  two 
docinnents  and  the  tables  which  they 
contain,  offer  ample  evidence  that  our 
scientific  and  related  professions  are 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  a  feasibility 
study  for  the  adoption  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem in  this  country.  Some  may  oppose 
the  adoption  of  this  system,  but  I  have 
yet  to  hear  of  anyone  opposing  a  study  in 
depth  which  would  show  all  the  pros  smd 
cons  with  respect  to  such  an  adoption. 
And  to  add  to  this,  I  am  informed  that 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  is  preparing 
right  now  for  such  a  study,  in  the  event 
Congress  gives  its  approval. 

I  virge  that  approval,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  be  forth- 
coming in  this  session  of  Congress. 
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9  additional  categories): 

4  Civil  engineering 

5  E  lei-  trlca  1  eng  ineering 

6  Mechanical  engineering 


NOTB.— This  Uble  1  is  from  a  progress  report  of  the  Con  mlttee  for  the  Study  of  the  Metric  System  in  the  United 


BEYOND  THE  WHEAT  DEAL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  to- 
<iay's  New  York  Times  carries  an  excel- 


lent editorial  entitled  "Beyond  the 
"VJVheat  DeaL"  This  editorial  explains  in 
a  concise  manner  why  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  to  allow  the 
dale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Bastern  bloc  countries. 

As  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  I  strongly 
Support  these  sales  provided  they  are  for 
hard  currency;  that  is,  dollars  or  gold, 
^d  provided  they  are  made  by  the  pri- 

3 ate  grain  trade  in  the  United  States, 
tesident  Kennedy  made  both  a  wise 
knd  a  courageous  decision  in  permitting 
these  sales. 

I  Some  of  the  reasons  he  listed  for  allow- 
ihg  the  sales  are  that  they  will  increase 
fjarm  income  and  strengthen  farm  prices, 
ijeduce  our  surplus  supplies  of  wheat  and 
tlius  lower  storage  costs  to  the  taxpayer, 
Oeneflt  our  balance  of  payments,  and 
i|nprove  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.   I  discussed 


7  Geology 

8  Aerodynamics 

9  Photognuumetry 

States,  of  the  American  Geophysical  Union. 

these  points  In  detail  in  a  series  of  Sen- 
ate speeches  beginning  September  16. 

The  Times  editorial  does  not  limit 
itself  to  the  present  wheat  deal,  how- 
ever. It  makes  another  point — one 
which  I  also  have  long  advocated.  It 
states  that: 

Much  of  the  present  UJS.  trade  policy  to- 
ward the  Soviet  Union  Is  obsolete.  Tor 
years  this  country  has  prohibited  sale  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  to  Eastern  Europe  of  many 
goods  which  the  Communist  world  can  buy 
freely  from  our  NATO  allies  In  Western 
Europe.  It  only  makes  sense  that  In  the 
wakQ  of  the  wheat  agreement  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  Is  planning  to 
take  a  careful  look  at  the  whole  complex  of 
present  policies  and  laws  restricting  trade 
with  the  Communist  bloc. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  edftorlal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RkcOBD, 
as  follows: 

Betond  tbk  Wheat  Dkai. 

Both  economically  and  politically,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  made  a  convincing  case  last 
night  when  he  explained  to  the  Nation  his 
decision  to  approve  the  sale  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
Communist-ruled  countries. 

The  heart  of  his  argtmient  was  the  vital 
point  he  expressed  so  eloquently  In  his 
American  University  speech  last  June:  the 
need  to  find  and  to  act  upcm  those  common 
Intereste  which  unite  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  Stetes  and  which  give  hope  for 
Improving  relations  between  these  two  great 
nations. 

The  existence  of  a  common  Interest  could 
hardly  be  clearer  than  In  the  present  case. 
The  Soviet  Union  needs  grains  because  of 
the  shortages  caused  by  Its  calamitous  har- 
vest thlB  year.  The  United  States  benefits 
from  selling  grain  because  such  a  sale  helps 
reduce  the  burdenscwne  stirplus  In  the  Na- 
tion's granary  (brought  about  partly  by  our 
own  foolish  domestic  agricultural  policies) 
and  because  this  sale  will  contribute  ap- 
preciably to  Improving  the  UJS.  balance  of 
payments.  As  In  any  good  business  or  polit- 
ical deal,  both  sides  will  gain. 

Of  course  more  than  economics  Is  Involved 
In  all  this.  The  President  hinted  at  the 
political  aspects  of  the  matter  when  he  gave 
assurances  that  the  Soviet  people  will  know 
they  are  receiving  American  grain,  and  when 
he  pointed  out  that  the  sale  helps  show 
the  Soviet  Union  "that  peaceful  agreements 
with  the  United  States  which  serve  the  In- 
terests of  both  sides  are  a  far  more  worth- 
while course  them  a  course  of  Isolation  and 
hostility." 

In  all  this  the  President  was  hinting  at 
the  historic  experiment,  in  which  he  and 
Premier  Khrushchev  have  been  engaged  to 
see  whether  the  cold  war  cannot  be  deprived 
of  much  of  Its  former  virulence  and  danger, 
even  though  Important  differences  obviously 
remain.  President  Kennedy  reminded  us 
last  night  that  the  Soviet  Government  has 
for  several  months  now  refrained  from  jam- 
ming Voice  of  America  brotwlcasts.  The 
wheat  deal  falls  naturally  Into  tlie  develop- 
ing complex  of  Joint  measures  which  began 
with  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

What  the  President  said  about  the  grain 
transaction  suggests  that  much  of  the  pre- 
sent \JB.  trade  policy  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  la  obsolete.  For  years,  this  country 
has  prohibited  sale  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
to  Eastern  Europe  of  many  goods  which  the 
Communist  world  can  buy  freely  from  our 
NATO  allies  in  Western  Europe.  It  only 
makes  sense  that  In  the  wake  of  the  wheat 
agreement  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  Is  planning  to  take  a  careful  look 
at  the  whole  complex  of  present  policies  and 
laws  restricting  trade  with  the  Communist 
bloc. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  INSTITUTIONS  OF 
HIGHER  LEARNING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  535.  H.R.  6143. 
and  that  It  be  laid  down  and  made  the 
pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Walters  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Lecislativ*  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
6143)  to  authorize  assistance  to  public 
and  other  nonprofit  institutions  of  high- 
er education  in  financing  the  instruc- 
tion, rehabilitation,  or  Improvement  of 


needed  academic  and  related  facilities  in 
undergraduate  and  graduate  institutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.R.  6143)  to  authorize  assistance  to 
public  and  other  nonprofit  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  financing  the  in- 
struction, rehabilitation  or  Improvement 
of  needed  academic  and  related  facili- 
ties in  undergraduate  and  graduate  in- 
stitutions, which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "CoUege 
Academic  Facilities  Act". 

Findings  and  Declaration  of  Policy 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the 
security  and  welfare  of  the  United  States  re- 
quire that  this  and  futxire  generations  of 
American  youth  be  assured  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  the  fullest  development  of  their 
Intellectual  capacities,  and  that  this  oppor- 
tunity will  be  jeopardized  unless  the  Na- 
tion's colleges  and  universities  are  encour- 
aged and  assisted  In  their  efforts  to  accom- 
modate rapidly  growing  numbers  of  youth 
who  aspire  to  a  higher  education.  The  Con- 
gress fvirther  finds  and  declares  that  this 
need  Is  so  great  that  It  Is  incumbent  upon 
the  Nation  to  take  positive  and  Immediate 
action  to  meet  it  through  assistance  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  In  providing 
classrcmms  and  other  academic  facilities,  and 
through  assistance  to  the  States  in  con- 
structing certain  public  conununlty  college 
facilities. 

TTTLE  I CONSTHUCTION  OF  ACADEMIC  FACn^rTIES 

Part  A — Grants  for  construction  of  academic 
facilities 

Appropriations  Authorized 
Sbc.  101.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  (hereafter  In  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Commissioner")  to 
make  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  the  construction  of  academic  facil- 
ities in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  part  A,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  svun  of  $180,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,1964,  and  each  of 
the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years.  In  addition 
to  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  the  preceding  sentence,  tbere  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  making 
such  grants  the  difference  (If  any)  between 
the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  un- 
der the  preceding  sentence  for  preceding 
fiscal  years  and  the  aggregate  of  the  sums 
which  were  appropriated  for  such  preceding 
years  under  svich  sentence. 

(b)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  reservation  as  provided  in  section 
107  until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  next 
succeeding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  were 
appropriated. 

Allotments  to  States 
Sec.  102.  (a)  Of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  101  for  any  fiscal  year 
(1)  one-half  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Com- 
missioner among  the  States  so  that  the  aUot- 
ment  to  each  State  under  this  clause  will  be 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
such  one-half  as  the  number  of  students 
enrolled  In  Institutions  of  higher  education 
in  such  State  bears  to  the  total  number  of 
students  enrolled  In  such  institutions  In  aU 
the  States;  and  (2)  the  remaining  one-half 
shall  be  allotted  by  him  among  the  States  so 
that  the  allotment  to  each  State  under  this 
clause  win  be  an  amount  which  bears  the 
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same  ratio  to  such  remainder  as  the  number 
of  students  enrolled  in  grades  nine  to  twelve 
(both  Inclusive)  of  schocrfs  in  such  State 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  students  in 
such  grades  in  schools  In  all  the  States.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  (A)  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  In  institutions 
of  higher  education  shall  be  de«ned  to  be 
equal  to  the  sum  of  (1)  the  number  of  full- 
time  students  and  (U)  the  full-time  equiva- 
lent of  the  niunber  of  part-time  students -as 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations;  and  (B)  determina- 
tions as  to  enrollment  under  either  clause 
(1)  or  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
made  by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis  of 
data  for  the  most  recent  year  for  which  sat- 
isfactory data  with  respect  to  such  enroll- 
ment are  available  to  him. 

(b)  The  amoimt  of  each  allotment  to  a 
State  tmder  this  section  shall  be  available, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
part  A,  for  payment  of  the  Federal  share 
(as  determined  under  sections  106(b)  (3)  and 
121(d))  of  the  development  cost  of  ap- 
proved projects  for  the  construction  of  ac- 
ademic facilities  within  such  State  by  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education.  Sums  al- 
lotted to  a  State  for  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1964,  shall  remain  available  for  reserva- 
tion as  provided  in  section  107  until  the 
close  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  in  addition  to 
the  stuns  allotted  to  such  State  for  sucli 
next  fiscal  year. 

(c)  All  amovmts  allotted  under  this  sec- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965, 
and  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
which  are  not  reserved  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 107  by  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  they  are  allotted,  shall  be  reallotted 
by  the  Commissioner,  on  the  basis  of  such 
factors  as  he  determines  to  be  equitable  and 
reasonable,  among  the  States  which,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Commissioner,  are  able  to 
use  without  delay  any  amounts  so  reallotted. 
Amounts  reallotted  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  available  for  reservation  until  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  next  succeeding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  were  originally 
allotted. 

State  Commlsfiions  and  Plans 
Sec.  103.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  pwrtlci- 
pate  in  the  grant  program  luider  this  part  A 
shall  designate  for  that  purpose  an  existing 
State  agency  which  is  broadly  representative 
of  the  public  and  of  lnstltutl<»is  of  higher 
education  in  the  State,  or.  If  no  such  State 
agency  exists,  shall  establish  such  a  State 
agency,  and  submit  to  the  Commissioner 
through  the  agency  so  designated  or  estab- 
lished (hereafter  in  this  part  A  referred  to 
as  the  "State  Commission") ,  a  State  plan  for 
such  participation.  The  Commissioner  shall 
approve  any  such  plan  which — 

(1)  provides  that  It  shall  be  administered 
by  the  State  commlsslcm; 

(2)  sets  forth,  consistently  with  basic  cri- 
teria pre8cril>ed  by  regtilation  pursuant  to 
secticm  106,  objective  standards  and  methods 
(A)  for  determining  the  relative  priorities  of 
eligible  projects  for  the  construction  of  aca- 
demic facilities  submitted  by  institutions  of 
higher  education  within  the  State,  and  (B) 
for  determining  the  Federal  share  of  the  de- 
velopment cost  of  each  such  project  (unless 
such  plan  provides  for  a  uniform  Federal 
share  for  all  such  projects) ; 

(3)  provides  (A)  for  assigning  priorities 
solely  on  the  basis  of  such  criteria,  stand- 
ards, and  methods  to  eligible  projects  sub- 
mitted to  the  State  commission  and  deemed 
by  It  to  be  otherwise  approvable  under  the 
provUions  of  this  part  A;  and  (B)  for  ap- 
proving and  recommending  to  the  Conunls- 
sloner.  In  the  order  of  such  priority,  appli- 
cations covering  such  eligible  projecU.  and 
for  certlfyinf  to  the  Commissioner  the  Fed- 
eral share,  determined  by  the  State  commU- 
slon  under  the  State  plan,  of  the  development 
cost  of  the  project  Involved; 
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(4)  provldea  for  affording  to  every  appli- 
cant, which  haa  submitted  to  the  State  com- 
mlaslon  a  project,  an  opportunity  for  a  fair 
hearing  before  the  commission  as  to  the 
priority  assigned  to  such  project  or  as  to 
any  other  determination  of  the  commission 
adversely  affecting  such  applicant:  and 

(5)  provide*  (A)  for  such  fiscal  control 
and  fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of 
and  accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  commission  under  this  part  A,  and 
(B)  for  the  making  of  such  reports,  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  Information,  as 
may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  perform  his  functions  un- 
der this  part  A. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  ex- 
pend not  exceeding  (3 ,000 ,000  during  each 
of  the  first  two  fiscal  years  of  the  program 
under  this  Part  A  In  such  amounts  as  he 
may  consider  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  administration  of  the  State  plans 
approved  under  this  part  A,  Including  ex- 
penses which  he  determines  were  necessary 
for  the  preparation  of  such  plans. 

Eligibility  for  Grants 
Sec.  104.  An  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion shall  be  eligible  for  a  grant  for  con- 
struction of  an  academic  facility  under  this 
part  A  only  If  such  construction  Is  limited 
to  struct\ires.  or  portions  thereof,  especially 
designed,  and  to  be  used  only,  for  Instruction 
or  research  In  the  natural  or  physical  sci- 
ences or  engineering  or  for  use  as  a  library, 
and  only  If  such  construction  will,  either 
alone  or  together  with  other  construction 
to  be  undertaken  within  a  reasonable  time, 
(1)  result  In  an  urgently  needed  substantial 
expansion  of  the  Institution's  student  en- 
rollment capacity,  or  (2)  In  the  case  of  a 
new  Institution  of  higher  education,  result 
In  creating  urgently  needed  enrollment 
capacity. 

Basic  Criteria  for  Determining  Priorities  and 
Federal  Share 

Sec.  105.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Commission 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe  basic  criteria 
to  which  the  provisions  of  State  plans  setting 
forth  standards  and  methods  for  determining 
relative  priorities  of  eligible  construction 
projects,  and  the  application  of  such  stand- 
ards and  methods  to  such  projects  under 
such  plans,  shall  be  subject.  Such  basic 
criteria  (1)  shall  be  such  as  will  best  tend 
to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  part  A  while 
leaving  opportunity  and  flexibility  for  the 
development  of  State  plan  standards  and 
methods  that  will  best  accommodate  the 
varied  needs  of  Institutions  In  the  several 
States,  and  (2)  shall  give  special  considera- 
tion to  expansion  of  undergraduate  enroll- 
ment capacity.  Subject  to  the  foregoing 
requirements,  such  regulations  may  establish 
additional  and  appropriate  basic  criteria. 
Including  provision  for  considering  the  degree 
to  which  applicant  Institutions  are  effectively 
utilizing  existing  facilities,  provision  for 
allowing  State  plans  to  group  or  provide 
for  grouping.  In  a  reasonable  manner,  fa- 
cilities or  Institutions  according  to  func- 
tional or  educational  type  for  priority  pur- 
poses, and.  In  view  of  the  national  objectives 
of  this  Act,  provision  for  considering  the 
degree  to  which  the  Institution  serves  stu- 
dents from  two  or  more  States  or  from  out- 
side the  United  States:  and  In  no  event 
shall  an  Institution's  readiness  to  admit  such 
out-of-state  students  be  considered  as  a 
priority  factor  adverse  to  such  Institution. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  further  pre- 
scribe by  regtilation  the  basic  criteria  for 
determining  the  Federal  share  of  the  devel- 
opment cost  of  any  eligible  project  under 
thta  part  A  within  a  State,  to  which  criteria 
the  applicable  standards  and  methods  set 
forth  in  the  State  plan-for  such  State  shall 
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conform  In  the  absence  of  a  uniform  state- 
wlbe  Federal  share  specified  In  or  pursuant 
to' such  plan.  The  Federal  share  shall  In  no 
ev^nt  exceed  33^  per  centum  of  the  devel- 
oament  cost  of  a  project  covered  by  an  appli- 
cation approved  under  this  part  A. 

Applications  for  Grant  and  Conditions  for 
Approval 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  desire  to  obtain  grants  under  this 
part  A  shall  submit  applications  therefor  at 
such  time  or  times  and  In  such  manner  as 
miy  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner,  and 
such  applications  shall  contain  such  infor- 
mitlon  as  may  be  required  by  or  pursuant 
to  regulation  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Ccmmlssloner  to  make  the  determinations 
reiiulred  to  be  made  by  him  under  this  part 
A. 

(b)  The  Commlsloner  shall  approve  an 
application  covering  a  project  for  construc- 
tion of  an  academic  facility  and  meeting  the 
rejulrements  prescribed  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  U — 

<1)  the  project  is  an  eligible  project  as 
determined  under  section  104; 

(2)  the  project  has  been  approved  and 
re  jommended  by  the  appropriate  State  com- 
m^sslon: 

(3)  the  State  commission  has  certified  to 
the  Conunlssloner,  In  accordance  with  the 
State  plan,  the  Federal  share  of  the  develop- 
m;nt  cost  of  the  project,  and  sufficient  funds 
to  pay  such  Federal  share  are  available  from 
the  applicable  allotment  of  the  State  (In- 
cluding any  applicable  reallotment  to  the 
SI  ate ) : 

(4)  the  project  has,  pursuant  to  the  State 
plun,  been  assigned  a  priority  that  is  higher 
than  that  of  all  other  projects  within  such 
State  (Chargeable  to  the  same  allotment) 
which  meet  all  the  requirements  of  this 
se;tion  (other  than  this  clause)  and  for 
wlilch  Federal  funds  have  not  yet  been 
reserved: 

(5)  the  Commissioner  determines  that  the 
construction  will  be  undertaken  In  an  eco- 
nomical manner  and  will  not  be  of  elaborate 
or  extravagant  design  or  materials;   and 

(6)  the  Commissioner  determines  that  (In 
ac  ditlon  to  the  assurance  required  by  section 
3G^  and  such  assurance  as  to  title  to  the  site 
as]  he  may  deem  necessary)  the  application 
contains  or  Is  supported  by  satisfactory 
asurances — 

\(  A )  that  Federal '  funds  received  by  the 
applicant  will  be  used  solely  for  defraying 
tne  development  cost  of  the  project  covered 
by  such  application. 

(B)  that  sufficient  funds  will  be  available 
toj  meet  the  non-Federal  portion  of  such  cost 
add  to  provide  for  the  effective  use  of  the 
lemic  facility  upon  completion,  and 
|(C)  that  the  facility  will  be  used  as  an 
idemlc  facility  during  at  least  the  period 
the  Federal  Interest  therein  ( as  defined  In 
tlon  108). 
|(c)  Amendments  of  applications  shall,  ex- 
3t  as  the  Commissioner  may  otherwise 
prbvlde  by  or  pursuant  to  regulation,  be 
s\^bject  to  approval  in  the  same  manner  as 
orl^nal  applications. 
1(d)  No  Institution  which  Is  eligible  for  a 
int  under  title  II  shall  be  eligible  for  a 
mt  under  this  part  A. 

Amount  of  prant — Payment 
3kc.  107.  Upon  his  approval  of  any  appllca- 
bn  for  a  grant  under  this  part  A,  the  Com- 
Issioner  shall  reserve  from  the  applicable 
allotment  (Including  any  applicable  reallot- 
ment) available  therefor,  the  amount  of  such 
gmnt,  which  (subject  to  the  limits  of  such 
allotment  or  reallotment)  shall  be  equal  to 
thie  Federal  share  (ascertained  by  him  under 
section  106(b)  (3)  of  the  development  cost  of 
th(e  project  covered  by  such  application.  The 
Conunlssloner  shall  pay  such  reserved 
amount.  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 


ment, and  In  such  Installments  conalstent 
with  construction  progress,  as  he  may  deter- 
mine. The  Commissioner's  reservation  of  any 
amount  under  this  section  may  be  amended 
by  him,  either  upon  approval  of  an  amend- 
ment of  the  application  covering  such  project 
or  upon  revision  of  the  estimated  develop- 
ment cost  of  a  project  with  respect  to  which 
such  reservation  was  made,  and  In  the  event 
of  an  upward  revision  of  such  estimated  cost 
approved  by  him  he  may  reserve  the  Federal 
share  of  the  added  cost  only  from  the  appli- 
cable allotment  (or  reallotment)  available  at 
the  time  of  such  approval. 

Recovery  of  Payments 

Sec.  108.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that.  If  a  facility  constructed 
with  the  aid  of  a  grant  or  grants  under  this 
part  A  Is  used  as  an  academic  facility  for 
twenty  years  following  completion  of  such 
construction,  the  public  benefit  accruing  to 
the  United  States  from  such  use  will  equal  or 
exceed  in  value  the  amount  of  such  grant  or 
grants.  The  period  of  twenty  years  after 
completion  of  such  construction  shall  there- 
fore be  deemed  to  be  the  period  of  Federal 
Interest  in  such  facility  for  the  purposes  of 
this  part  A. 

(b)  If,  within  twenty  years  after  comple- 
tion of  construction  of  an  academic  facility 
which  has  been  constructed  In  part  with  a 
grant  or  grants  under  this  part  A — 

(1)  the  applicant  (or  Its  successor  in  title 
or  possession)  ceases  or  falls  to  be  a  public 
or  nonprofit  institution,  or 

(2)  the  facility  ceases  to  be  used  as  an 
academic  facility,  or  the  facility  Is  used  && 
a  facility  excluded  from  the  term  "academic 
facility"  by  section  121(a)(2),  unless  the 
Conunlssloner  determines  In  accordance  with 
regulations  that  there  Is  good  cause  for  waiv- 
ing the  application  of  this  paragraph  to  such 
facility  or  use, 

the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  such  applicant  (or  successor)  an 
amount  which  bears  to  the  then  value  of  the 
facility  (or  so  much  thereof  as  constituted  an 
approved  project  or  projects)  the  same  ratio 
as  the  amount  of  such  Federal  grant  or  grants 
bore  to  the  development  cost  of  the  facility 
financed  with  the  aid  of  such  grant  or 
grants:  Provided,  That  the  authority  to  waive 
the  application  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  to  any  case  In  which 
a  facility  (A)  is  used  for  sectarian  instruc- 
tion or  as  a  place  for  religious  worship  or 
(B),  although  not  used  for  a  purpose  de- 
scribed In  clause  (A),  is  used  primarily  for 
any  part  of  a  program  of  a  school  of  divinity 
(as  defined  In  section  122(a)  (2) ) .  Such  value 
shall  be  determined  by  agreement  of  the 
parties  or  by  action  brought  In  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  In  which 
such  facility  is  situated. 

Administration  of  State  Plans 

Sec  109.  (a)  The  Conunlssloner  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted 
under  this  part  A.  or  any  modification  there- 
of, without  first  affording  the  State  com- 
mission submitting  the  plan  reasonable  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  conunisslon  administering  a 
State  plan  approved  under  this  part  A, 
finds — 

( 1 )  that  the  State  plan  has  been  so 
changed  that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  section  103(a) .  or 

(2)  that  in  the  admlnlatratlon  of  the  plan 
there  Is  a  falliu-e  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision, 

the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
commission  that  the  State  will  not  be  re- 
garded as  eligible  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram under  this  part  A  until  he  is  satisfied 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  such  failxire  to 
comply. 
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Part  B — Loans  Jot  construction  of  academic 

facilities 

Lending  Authority 

Sec.  111.  The  Conunlssloner  may,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  part  B, 
make  loans  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion or  to  higher  education  bviilding  agencies 
for  construction  of  academic  facilities. 
Loan  Limit  for  Any  State 

Sec.  112.  Not  more  than  12 >4  per  centum 
of  the  funds  provided  for  in  this  part  B  In 
the  form  of  loans  shall  be  \ised  for  loans  to 
Institutions  of  higher  education  or  higher 
education  building  agencies  within  any  one 
State. 

Eligibility  Conditions.  Anaounts,  and  Terms 
of  Loans 
Sec.  113.  (a)  No  loan  piursuant  to  this  part 
B  shall  be  naade  unless  the  Commissioner 
finds  (1)  that  not  less  than  one-foiu-th  of 
the  development  cost  of  the  facility  will  be 
financed  from  non-Federal  60\irces,  (2)  that 
the  applicant  Is  unable  to  secure  the  amount 
of  such  loan  from  other  sources  upon  terms 
and  conditions  equally  as  favorable  as  the 
terms  and  conditions  applicable  to  loans 
under  this  part  B,  and  (3)  that  the  construc- 
tion will  be  undertaken  In  an  economical 
manner  and  that  it  will  not  be  of  elaborate 
or  extravagant  design  or  materials. 

(b)  A  loan  pursuant  to  this  part  B  shall 
be  sectu^d  In  such  manner,  and  shall  be  re- 
paid within  such  period  not  exceeding  fifty 
years,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner; and  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Conunlssloner  which  shall 
not  be  less  than  a  per  annum  rate  that  Is 
one-quarter  of  1  percentage  point  above  the 
average  annual  Interest  rate  on  all  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States 
forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt  as  com- 
puted at  the  end  of  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of 
1  per  centum. 

(c)  In  order  to  enable  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  make  loans  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  for  the  construction  of 
academic  facilltlee  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  ot  this  part  B,  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  Bvan  of 
1120,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1964.  and  each  of  the  four  succeeding 
fiscal  years.  In  addition  to  the  sums  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  there  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1966,  and  each  of  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  making  such 
loans  the  difference  (if  any)  between  the 
suma  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
the  preceding  sentence  for  preceding  fiscal 
years  and  the  aggregate  of  the  sums  which 
were  appropriated  for  such  preceding  years 
under  such  sentence. 

General  Provisions  for  Loan  Program 
Sec.  114.  (a)  Such  financial  transactions 
of  the  Conunlssloner  as  the  making  of  loans 
and  vouchers  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
In  connection  with  such  financial  trans- 
actions, except  with  respect  to  administra- 
tive expenses,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
on  all  officers  of  the  Government. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  (1) 
to  prescribe  a  schedule  of  fees  which,  in 
his  judgment,  would  be  adequate  In  the  ag- 
gregate to  cover  necessary  expenses  of  mak- 
ing Inspections  (Including  audits)  and  pro- 
viding representatives  at  the  site  of  proj- 
ects in  connection  with  loans  under  this 
part  B  and  (2)  to  condition  the  making  of 
such  loans  on  agreement  by  the  applicant  to 
pay  such  fees.  For  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing such  services,  the  Commissioner  may, 
as  authorized  by  section  302(b),  utilize  any 
agency,  and  such  agency  may  accept  reim- 
bursement or  payment  for  such  services  from 
such  applicant  or  from  the  Commissioner. 


and  shall,  if  a  Federal  agency,  credit  such 
amounts  to  the  appropriation  or  fund 
against  which  expenditures  by  such  agency 
for  such  services  have  been  charged. 

(c)  In  the  performance  of,  and  with  re- 
spect to,  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  in  him  by  this  part  B,  the  Com- 
missioner, notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  may — 

( 1 )  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  puri>oses 
of  this  part  B; 

(2)  sue  and  be  sued  in  any  court  of  record 
of  a  State  having  general  jurisdiction  or  in 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States,  and 
such  district  covu-ts  shall  have  jurisdiction 
of  civil  actions  arising  under  this  part  B 
without  regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy, 
and  any  action  instituted  under  this  subsec- 
tion by  or  against  the  Commissioner  shall 
survive  notwithstanding  any  change  In  the 
person  occupying  the  office  of  Conunlssloner 
or  any  vacancy  in  such  office;  but  no  attach- 
ment, injunction,  garnishment,  or  other 
similar  process,  mesne  or  final,  shall  be  issued 
against  the  Commissioner  or  property  under 
his  control,  and  nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued to  except  litigation  arising  out  of  ac- 
tivities under  this  part  B  from  the  applica- 
tion of  sections  607(b)  and  2679  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code  and  of  section  367 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (6  U.S.C.  316) ; 

( 3 )  foreclose  on  any  property  or  commence 
any  action  to  protect  or  enforce  any  right 
conferred  upon  him  by  any  law,  contract,  or 
other  agreement,  and  bid  for  and  purchase  at 
any  forcclosiu-e  or  any  other  sale  any  property 
in  connection  with  which  he  has  made  a  loan 
pursuant  to  this  part  B;  and,  in  the  event 
of  any  such  acquisition  (and  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
acquisition,  handling,  or  disposal  of  real 
property  by  the  United  States) ,  complete,  ad- 
minister, remodel  and  convert,  dispose  of, 
lease,  and  otherwise  deal  with,  such  property : 
Provided.  That  any  such  acquisition  of  real 
property  shall  not  deprive  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof  of  its  civil  or 
criminal  JurlsdicUon  in  and  over  such  prop- 
erty OT  Impair  the  civil  rights  under  the 
State  or  local  laws  of  the  inhabitants  on  such, 
property; 

(4)  enter  Into  agreements  to  pay  annual 
sums  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  any  State  or  local 
taxing  authority  with  re8i>ect  to  any  real 
property  so  acquired  or  owned; 

(5)  sell  or  exchange  at  public  or  private 
sale,  or  lease,  real  ot  personal  property,  and 
sell  or  exchange  any  securities  or  obligations, 
upon  such  terms  as  he  may  fix; 

(6)  subject  to  the  specific  limitations  In 
this  part  B,  consent  to  the  modification, 
with  respect  to  the  rate  of  lnt«r««t,  time  of 
payment  of  any  installment  of  prlnclpiil  or 
interest,  security,  ot  any  other  term  of  any 
contract  or  agreement  to  which  he  ts  a  party 
or  which  has  been  transferred  to  him  pur- 
suant to  this  section;  and 

(7)  include  in  any  contract  or  instrument 
made  pursuant  to  this  part  B  such  other 
covenants,  conditions,  or  provisions  (includ- 
ing provisions  designed  to  assure  against 
use  of  the  facility,  constructed  with  the  aid 
of  a  loan  under  this  part  B,  for  purpoees 
described  in  section  121(a)  (2))  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  to  assure  that  the  purposes 
of  this  part  B  will  be  achieved. 

Part  C — Oeneral  provisions  for  loan  and 

grant  programa 

Definitions 

Sxc.  lai.  As  used  in  this  Utle — 
(a)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (2)  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
"academic  facilities"  means  structures  suit- 
able for  use  as  classrooms,  labOT^torles, 
libraries,  and  related  facilities  necessary  or 
appropriate  fOT  Instruction  of  students,  or 
for   research,  or  for   administration  <rf  the 


educational  or  research  programs,  o*  an  in- 
stitution ot  higher  education,  and  mainte- 
nance, storage,  or  utility  facilities  essential 
to  operation  of  the  fwegolng  facilities. 

(2)  The  term  "academic  facilities"  shall 
not  Include  (A)  any  facility  Intended  pri- 
marily fOT  events  fOT  which  admission  is  to 
be  charged  to  the  general  public,  ot  (B)  any 
gymnasium  or  other  facility  specially  de- 
signed fOT  athletic  or  recreational  activities, 
other  than  fOT  sJi  academic  course  in  physi- 
cal education  ot  where  the  Commissioner 
finds  that  the  physical  Integration  of  such 
facilities  with  other  academic  facilities  In- 
cluded under  this  title  Is  required  to  carry 
out  the  objectives  of  this  title,  ot  (C)  any 
facility  used  ot  to  be  used  fOT  sectarian  In- 
struction or  as  a  place  fOT  religious  worrtiip. 
OT  (D)  any  facility  which  (although  not  a 
facility  described  in  the  preceding  cla\i»e)  is 
used  or  to  be  used  primarily  in  connection 
with  any  part  of  the  program  of  a  school  ot 
department  of  divinity.  Fot  the  purpoees 
of  this  subparagraph,  the  term  "school  or 
department  of  divinity"  means  an  Institu- 
tion, or  a  department  or  branch  of  an  insti- 
tution, whose  program  Is  specifically  for  the 
education  of  students  to  prepare  thwn  to 
become  ministers  of  religion  or  to  enter  upon 
some  other  religious  vocation  or  to  prepare 
them  to  teach  theological  subjects. 

(b)(1)  The  term  "construction"  means 
(A)  erection  of  new  ot  expansion  of  existing 
struct\ires,  and  the  acqiilsltlon  and  installa- 
tion of  initial  equli>ment  therefor;  or  (B) 
acquisition  of  existing  structures  not  owned 
by  the  institution  involved;  or  (C)  reha- 
bilitation, alteration,  conversion,  or  improve- 
ment (including  the  acquisition  and  Instal- 
lation of  initial  equipment,  or  moderniza- 
tion or  replacement  of  built-in  equipment) 
of  existing  structures;  ot  (D)  a  combination 
of  any  two  or  more  of  the  foregoing. 

(2)  The  term  "equipment"  Includes,  in 
addition  to  machinery,  utiUties.  and  built-in 
equipment  and  any  necessary  enclosures  or 
struct\u«s  to  house  them,  all  other  items 
necessary  for  the  funetlcoilng  of  a  particular 
facility  as  an  acadonlc  facility,  including 
necessary  furniture,  except  books  and  except 
items  of  current  operating  expense  such  as 
fuel,  suppUes,  and  the  like;  tbe  term  "inlUal 
equlpcnent"  means  eqiilpment  acquired  and 
installed  In  connection  with  construction  as 
defined  in  paragrafA  (1)  (A)  ot  (B)  of  this 
subsection  ot,  in  cases  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1)(C),  equipment  acquired  and  in- 
stalled as  part  of  the  rehabilitation,  altera- 
tion, conversion,  or  improvement  of  an  exist- 
ing structure  which  structiu^  would  other- 
wise not  be  adequate  for  use  as  an  academic 
facility;  and  the  terms  "equipment",  "Initial 
equipment",  and  "built-in  equipment"  shall 
be  mOTC  particiilarly  defined  by  the  COTn- 
missloner  by  regulation. 

(c)  The  term  "development  cost",  with  re- 
spect to  an  academic  facility,  means  the 
amoiuit  found  by  the  Commissioner  to  be 
the  cost,  to  the  applicant  for  a  grant  or  loan 
under  this  title,  of  the  construction  in- 
volved and  the  cost  of  necessary  acquisition 
of  the  land  on  which  the  facility  is  located 
and  of  necessary  site  Improvements  to  permit 
Its  use  for  such  facility,  but  excluding  any 
cost  Incurred  before,  or  under  a  contract  en- 
tered Into  before,  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
There  shall  further  be  excluded  from  the 
development  cost — 

(1)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
grant  \mder  this  title,  an  amount  equal  to 
the  sum  of  (A)  any  Federal  grant  which  the 
institution  has  obtained,  or  is  assured  of 
obtaining,  luider  any  law  other  than  this 
title,  with  respect  to  the  construction  that  u 
to  be  financed  with  the  aid  of  a  grant  under 
this  title,  and  (B)  the  amount  of  any  non- 
Federal  fimds  required  to  be  expended  as  a 
condition  of  such  other  Federal  grant;  and 

(2)  in  determining  the  amount  of  any 
loan  under  this  title,  an  amoimt  equal  to 
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the  amount  of  any  Federal  ftnanclal  assUt- 
ance  which  the  Inatltutlon  has  obtained,  or 
U  asaured  of  obtaining,  under  any  law  other 
than  thU  Utle,  with  reepect  to  the  conatruc- 
tlon  that  U  to  be  financed  with  the  aid  of  a 
loan  under  this  title. 

(d)  The  term  "Federal  share"  means  a 
percentage  (as  determined  under  the  appli- 
cable State  plan)  not  in  excess  of  33^3  per 
centum  of  the  development  cost  of  a  project 
covered  by  an  application  for  a  grant  for  the 
construction  of  an  academic  facility  under 
part  A  of  thU  Utle. 

(e)  The  term  "higher  education  building 
agency"  means  (1)  an  agency,  public  au- 
thority, or  other  Instrxunentallty  of  a  State 
authorized  to  provide,  or  finance  the  con- 
struction of,  academic  facilities  for  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  (whether  or  not 
also  authorized  to  provide  or  finance  other 
facilities  for  such  or  other  educational  Insti- 
tutions, or  for  their  students  or  faculty),  or 
(2)  any  corporation  (no  part  of  the  net  earn- 
ings of  which  Inures  or  may  lawfully  Inure 
to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or 
Individual)  (A)  established  by  an  Instltu- 
Uon  of  higher  education  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  providing  academic  facilities  for  the 
use  of  such  Institution,  and  (B)  upon  disso- 
lution of  which  all  title  to  any  proj)€rty  pur- 
chased or  built  from  the  proceeds  of  any 
loan  made  under  this  title  will  pass  to  such 
Institution. 

mvm  n — public  commtjnitt  college 

ASSIRANCK 

Authorization  of  Funds 
Sec.  201.  For  the  purpose  of  this  title  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $50,000,000 
for  each  of  the  five  successive  fiscal  years 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
July  1,  1963. 

Allotments  to  SUtes 
Sec.  202.  (a)  The  sums  appropriated  pur- 
•uant  to  section  201  shall  be  aUotted  among 
the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  Income  per 
person  and  the  number  of  high  school  grad- 
uates of  the  respective  States.  Such  allot- 
ments shall  be  made  as  follows:  The  Com- 
missioner shall  allot  to  each  State  for  each 
fiscal  year  an  amount  which  bettrs  the  same 
ratio  to  the  stmis  appropriated  pursuant  to 
•ectlon  201  for  such  year  as  the  product 
of— 

(A)  the  number  of  high  school  graduates 
of  the  State,  and 

(B)  the  State's  allotment  ratio  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (c) ) 

bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  prod- 
ucts for  all  the  States. 

(b)  The  allotment  to  any  State  under  this 
■ectlon  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available 
tmtll  the  end  of  the  succeeding  fliscal  year 
for  pajrment  to  It  of  the  amoimt  certified, 
not  later  than  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  allotment  was  made,  by  the 
State  agency  as  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  constructing  public  community  college 
facilities  under  the  State  plan  approved  pur- 
suant to  section  204. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  The  "allotment  ratio"  for  any  State 
shall  be  1.00  leas  the  product  of  (A)  .50  and 
(B)  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 
Income  per  person  for  the  State  by  the  In- 
come per  person  fcnr  all  the  States  (not  In- 
cluding Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
American  Samoa,  and  Guam),  except  that 
(1)  the  allotment  ratio  shall  in  no  case  be 
less  than  .25  or  more  than  .75,  (11)  the  allot- 
ment ratio  for  Puerto  Blco,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, American  Samoa,  and  Guam  shall  be 
.75.  and  (111)  the  allotment  ratio  of  any  State 
shall  be  .50  for  any  fiscal  year  If  the  Commis- 
sioner finds  that  the  cost  of  school  construc- 
tion in  such  State  exceeds  the  median  of 
such  costs  In  all  the  States  by  a  factor  of  2 
or  more  as  determined  by  him  on  the  basis 
of  an  Index  of  the  average  per  pupil  cost 
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.  constructing  minimum  school  facilities  In 
_ie  States  as  determined  for  such  fiscal  year 
kider  section  15(6)  of  the  Act  of  September 
1950.  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  645),  or.  In 

le  Conunlasloner's  discretion,  on  the  basis 
such  Index  and  such  other  statistics  and 
lata  as  the  Commissioner  shall  deem  ade- 
quate and  appropriate;  and 
T  (2)  The  allotment  ratios  shall  be  promul- 
iated  by  the  Commissioner  as  soon  as  p>08- 
ilble  after  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  an- 
iually  thereafter,  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
if  the  Incomes  per  person  of  the  States  and 
if  all  the  States  for  the  three  most  recent 
Consecutive  calendar  years  for  which  satls- 
ctory  data  are  available  from  the  Depart- 

lent  of  Commerce. 

Matching  Requirements 
Sec.  203.  Payment  of  the  fuU  Federal  al- 

)tment  to  a  SUte  shall  be  contingent  upon 

ie  matching  of  Federal  funds  by  State  or 
Ijocal  funds,  cm:  both,  as  follows:  Each  State 

lall    match    the    Federal    allotment   by   an 
lount  equal  to  the  product  of  ( 1 )  the  num- 

;r  of  high  school  graduates  In  the  State  and 
[2)  the  difference  between  the  national  base 
4nd  the  Federal  allotment  to  the  State  per 

ilgh  school  graduate  of  the  State:  Provided. 
lat  In  no  case  shall  the  State  matching  pay- 

lent  be  more  than  twice  the  Federal  allot- 

lent.    To  the  extent  that  a  State's  matching 

jayment  falls  short  of  the  matching  requlre- 

lent.  Its  Federal  allotment  shall  be  propor- 
tionately reduced. 
I  State  Plans 

I  Sec.  204.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  accept 
the  benefits  of  this  title  shall  submit  a  State 
hlan  for  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this 
title.     The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 

luch  plan  which — 

(1)  designates   the   State   agency    respon- 
ilble  for  administering  the  plan  throughout 

the  State; 

(2)  contains  satisfactory  evidence  that 
lUch    State    agency   will    have    authority   to 

irry  out  such  plan  In  conformity  with  this 
Itle; 

(3)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
Ito  assure  proper  disbursement  and  account- 
ing for  Federal  funds  under  this  title  and  to 
assure  proper  application  of  non-Federal 
Junds  used  In  connection  therewith; 

(4)  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
standards.  In  accordance  with  the  purpose  of 
ithls  title,  for  locating,  planning,  and  con- 
ktructlng  public  community  college  facilities; 

I  (5)  provides  for  affording  to  every  appU- 
bant,  whose  application  for  fvmds  for  a  con- 
struction project  under  the  State  plam  Is 
denied,  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before 
Ithe  State  agency;  and 

(6)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  to  the  Commissioner,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information, 
as  are  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the 
Conunlssloner  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally 
disapprove  any  State  plan  sutxnltted  under 
this  title,  or  any  modification  thereof,  with- 
out first  affording  the  State  agency  submit- 
ting the  plan  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  the  State  agency,  finds  that — 

(1)   the    State    plan    submitted    by    such 

agency  and  approved  under  this  section  has 

[been  so  changed  that  it  no  longer  complies 

with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) ;  or 

I      (2)    in   the   administration    erf    such    plan 

'there   is   a  f allium    to   comply    substantially 

with  any  such  provision; 

the    Commissioner    shall    withhold    further 

payments  under  section  205  to  the  State  or 

withhold  fvirther  payments  for  any  project 

designated    by    the   Commissioner   as   being 


directly  affected  by  such  failure,  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  determine  to  be  appropriate 
under  the  circumstances,  until  he  Is  satis- 
fled  that  there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure 
to  comply,  or  If  compliance  is  Impossible, 
imtll  the  State  repays  or  arranges  for  the  re- 
payment of  Federal  moneys  which  have  been 
diverted  or  Improperly  expended;  except  that 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  payment  of  any  amount 
already  reserved  under  section  205(a)  with 
respect  to  any  public  community  college 
facilities  project  not  directly  affected  by  such 
failure.  After  notice  as  provided  In  this  sub- 
section to  any  State,  the  Commissioner  may 
suspend  the  making  of  further  reservations 
of  funds  under  section  205(a)  for  projects 
in  such  State  pending  the  making  of  the 
findings  under  this  subsection. 

Payments  to  States 

Sec  205.  (a)  Upon  a  certification  by  a 
State  agency — 

( 1 )  listing  a  public  community  college  fa- 
cilities project  (or  projects)  approved  by  it 
during  a  fiscal  year  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  section  204;  and 

(2)  setting  forth  the  estimated  cost  of 
each  such  project,  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
share  of  such  cost,  and  such  further  descrip- 
tion of  such  project  as  may  be  required  by 
the  Commissioner  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title, 

the  Conunlssloner  shall  reserve,  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  section  203,  an  amount 
equal  to  such  Federal  share  of  such  cost  out 
of  the  State's  allotment  for  such  fiscal  year. 
Pajrment  of  such  amount  shall  be  made  by 
the  Commissioner  to  the  State,  upon  request 
of  the  State  agency,  through  the  disbursing 
facilities  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
and  prior  to  audit  or  settlement  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OfiQce,  at  such  time  or  times 
and  in  such  Installments  (In  advance  of  the 
Incurring  of  cost  or  otherwise)  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  determine.  Such  payments 
shall  be  used  exclusively  to  meet  the  cost  of 
construction  of  the  project  (or  proJecU)  for 
which  such  amount  has  been  reserved.  The 
Commissioner  shall  change  any  sunount  so 
reserved  upon  request  of  the  State  agency 
and  receipt  of  an  amended  certification  from 
such  agency,  but  only  to  the  extent  such 
change  Is  not  Inconsistent  with  the  other 
provisions  of  this  title. 

(b)  If  any  project  with  resjject  to  which 
payments  have  been  made  under  this  section 
Is  terminated  or  abandoned  or  not  com- 
pleted within  such  reasonable  p)erlod  as  may 
be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Commissioner,  the  State  which 
certified  such  project  shall  be  liable  to  repay 
to  the  United  States,  for  deposit  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts,  the  amount  of  such  pay- 
ments or  such  lesser  amounts  as  the  Com- 
missioner deems  reasonable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Definitions 

Sec.  206.  As  used  in  this  title — 

(1)  The  term  "public  community  college" 
means  an  educational  Institution,  or  branch 
thereof.  In  a  State,  which  (1)  Is  under  pub- 
lic supervision  and  control,  (2)  Is  organized 
and  administered  principally  to  offer  educa- 
tional programs,  of  not  more  than  two  years' 
duration,  beyond  the  high  school  level,  (3) 
has  as  one  of  its  major  purposes  the  pro- 
vision of  a  two-year  program  which  is  ac- 
ceptable for  full  credit  toward  a  bachelor's 
degree  upon  the  student's  transfer  to  an 
institution  of  higher  education,  and  (4)  If  a 
branch  of  an  Institution  offering  four  or 
more  years  of  higher  education,  is  located 
in  a  community  different  from  that  In  which 
Its  parent  institution  Is  located. 

(2)  The  terms  "construct",  "constructing", 
and  "construction"  Includes  the  preparation 
of    drawings    and    specifications    for    public 
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community  college  facilities,  erecting,  build- 
ing, acquiring,  and  expanding  public  com- 
munity college  facilities,  and  the  inspection 
and  supervision  of  the  construction  of  such 
facilities. 

(3)  The  term  "public  community  college 
facilities"  means  structures,  or  portions 
thereof,  especially  designed,  and  to  be  used 
only,  for  Instruction  or  research  in  the 
natural  or  physical  sciences  or  engineering 
or  for  use  as  a  library,  and  related  facilities, 
initial  equipment,  machinery,  utilities,  and 
land  (including  interests  in  land  and  land 
Improvements). 

(4)  The  term  "high  school  graduate" 
means  a  person  who  has  received  formal 
recognition  (by  diploma,  certificate,  or  similar 
means)  from  an  approved  school  for  success- 
ful completion  of  four  years  of  education 
beyond  the  first  eight  years  of  school  work,  or 
for  demonstration  of  equivalent  achievement. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  title  the  number 
of  high  school  graduates  shall  be  limited 
to  the  number  who  graduated  In  the  most 
recent  school  year  for  which  satisfactory  data 
are  available  from  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  Interpretation 
of  the  definition  of  "high  school  graduate" 
shall  fall  within  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

(5)  The  term  "national  base"  means  with 
respect  to  any  fiscal  year,  an  amount  equal 
to  three  times  the  quotient  of  (A)  the 
amount  appropriated  for  such  year  under  the 
authorization  in  section  201,  divided  by  (B) 
the  number  of  high  school  graduates. 

(6)  The  term  "State  agency"  means  the 
agency  designated  by  a  State  In  its  State 
plan  in  accordance  with  section  204(1). 

TTTLE    m GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Definitions 

Sec.  301.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" means  an  educational  Institution  in 
any  State  which — 

(1)  admits  as  regular  students  only  In- 
dividuals having  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  high  school,  or  the  recognized  equiv- 
alent of  such  a  certificate; 

(2)  is  legally  authorized  within  such  State 
to  provide  a  program  of  education  beyond 
high  school; 

(3)  provides  an  educational  program  for 
which  it  awards  a  bachelor's  degree,  or  pro- 
vides not  less  than  a  two-year  program  which 
Is  acceptable  for  full  credit  toward  such  a 
degree; 

(4)  is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  Institu- 
tion; and 

(5)  is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association  listed 
by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph or,  if  not  BO  accredited,  is  an  Institu- 
tion whose  credits  are  accepted,  on  transfer, 
by  not  less  than  three  Institutions  which  are 
so  accredited,  for  credit  on  the  same  basis 
as  If  transferred  from  an  Institution  so  ac- 
credited: Provided,  however,  That  the  re- 
quirements of  this  paragraph  (5)  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  satisfied  In  the  case  of  an 
Institution  applying  for  assistance  under  this 
Act,  if  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
there  is  satisfactory  assurance  that  upon 
completion  of  the  project  for  which  such 
assistance  Is  requested,  or  upon  completion 
of  that  project  and  others  under  construc- 
tion or  planned  and  to  be  commenced  within 
a  reasonable  time,  the  Institution  will  meet 
such  requirements.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph  the  Commissioner  shall  publish 
a  list  of  nationally  recognized  accrediting 
agencies  or  associations  which  he  determines 
to  be  reliable  authority  as  to  the  quality  of 
education  or  training  offered. 

(b)  The  term  "high  school"  does  not  In- 
clude any  grade  beyond  grade  12. 

(c)  The  term  "nonprofit  educational  Insti- 
tution" means  an  educational  institution 
owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more  corpo- 


rations or  associations  no  part  of  the  net 
earnings  of  which  inures,  or  may  lawfully 
inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder or  Individual. 

(d)  The  term  "public  educational  Insti- 
tution" does  not  Include  a  school  or  Insti- 
tution of  any  agency  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  The  term  "State"  Includes,  In  addition 
to  the  several  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  American  Samoa. 

Federal  Administration 
Sec.  302.  (a)   The  Commissioner  may  dele- 
gate  any   of  his   functions  under   this  Act, 
except    the   making  of   regulations,  to  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

(b)  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  for  which  he  is  responsible,  the  Com- 
missioner Is  authorized  to  utilize  the  services 
and  facilities  of  any  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  of  any  other  public  or  non- 
profit agency  or  institution  in  accordance 
with  appropriate  agreements,  and  to  pay  for 
such  services  either  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  as  may   be  agreed  upon. 

(c)  The  Commissioner,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  .and 
Welfare,  may  appoint  one  or  more  advisory 
committees  to  advise  and  consult  with  the 
Commissioner  with  respect  to  the  admln\ 
tratlon  of  any  of  his  functions  under  th\ 
Act.  Members  of  any  such  committee,  whild 
attending  conferences  or  meetings  of  the 
committee,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  but 
not  to  exceed  $75  per  diem,  and  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  law  (5  U5.C.  73b-2)  for  per- 
sons in  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently.  The  provisions  of  section 
1003  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  shall  apply  to  members  of  such  com- 
mittees. 

Judicial  Review 

Sec  303.  (a)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Commissioner's  final  action  with 
respect  to  the  approval  of  its  State  plan  sub- 
mitted under  part  A  of  title  I  or  under  title 
II  or  with  bis  final  action  under  section 
109(b)  or  204(c),  such  State  may  appeal  to 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  In  which  such  State  is  located.  The 
summons  and  notice  of  appeal  may  be  served 
at  any  place  In  the  United  States.  The  Com- 
missioner shall  forthwith  certify  and  file  In 
the  cour^the  transcript  of  the  proceedings 
and  the  record  on  which  he  based  his  action. 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, If  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  transcript  and  record  of  the  further 
proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  findings 
of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  if  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence. 

(c)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  it  aside.  In  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
in  title  28,  United  States  Code,  section  1254. 

Labor  Standards 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
approve  any  application  for  a  grant  or  loan 
under  title  I  or  a  grant  under  title  U  except 
upon  adequate  assurance  that  all  laborers 
and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or 
subcontractors  in  the  i>erformance  of  work 
on  construction  assisted  by  such  grant  or 
loan  will  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 


those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  in 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a-276a-6) ,  and 
will  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  not  less 
than  one  and  one-half  times  the  basic  rate 
of  pay  for  all  hours  worked  in  any  workweek 
in  excess  of  eight  hours  in  any  workday  or 
forty  hours  in  the  workweek,  as  the  case  may 
be;  but,  in  the  case  of  any  nonprofit  educa- 
tional Institution,  the  Commissioner  may 
waive  the  application  of  this  subsection  in 
cases  or  classes  of  cases  where  laborers  or 
mechanics,  not  otherwise  employed  at  any 
time  in  the  construction  of  the  project, 
voluntarily  donate  their  services  for  the 
purpose  of  lowering  the  costs  of  construc- 
tion and  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
any  amounts  saved  thereby  are  fully  credited 
to  the  educational  institution  undertaking 
the  construction. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have, 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  au- 
thority and  functions  set  forth  in  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  TR. 
3176;  64  Stat.  1267),  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40  UJ5.C. 
276c). 

Method  of  Payment 

Sec.  305.  Payments  under  this  Act  to  any 
State  or  Federal  agency,  institution  of  higher 
education,  or  any  other  organization,  pur- 
suant to  a  grant  or  loan,  may  be  made  in 
installments,  and  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjustments 
on  account  of  overpa3rments  or  underpay- 
ments. 
Administrative  Appropriations  Authorized 

Sec  306.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1964.  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  cost 
of  administering  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Federal  Control  Not  Authorized 
Sbc.  307.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  a  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over,  or  impose  any 
requirements  or  condition  with  respect  to, 
the  personnel,  curriculum,  methods  of  In- 
struction, or  administration  of  any  educa- 
tional Institution. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Will  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  in- 
quire of  the  majority  leader  about  the 
program  for  the  rest  of  today,  and  also 
for  Friday  and  the  remainder  of  the 
week. 


EXTENSION  OF  CONSERVATION 
RESERVE  CONTRACTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  response  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  let  me  say  that  It  is 
anticipated  that  at  approximately  12:15 
tomorrow,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate,  we  shall  lay  aside  the  pending 
bill,  and  shall  take  up  Calendar  No.  533, 
Senate  bill  1588.  the  amendment  of  the 
so-called  Soil  Conservation  and  Domes- 
tic Allotment  Act  for  1964  and  subse- 
quent calendar  years.  It  is  my  under- 
standing, and  I  now  propose  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  to  that  effect, 
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that  Senators  who  are  interested  in  this 
bill  are  wUUnc  to  agree  to  a  1-hour  lim- 
itation, or  30  minutes  to  a  side;  and  I 
make  that  request  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  ErvinI.  who  pro- 
poses to  submit  an  amendment,  has 
given  his  consent  to  this  arrangement; 
and  I  believe  It  is  agreeable  to  all  other 
Senators. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct — 1 
hour  on  all  amendments  and  on  the  bill. 
I  so  request.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous -consent  agreement  as 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing  is  as 
follows: 

UNAimcoTTS-CONSurr  AcaxzMzirr 

Ordered,  That,  effective  at  12:15  p.m., 
on  PWday,  October  11,  1968.  at  the  conclu- 
Bion  of  routine  morning  buslnesa,  during  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1588)  to 
remove  the  $10  million  limitation  on  pro- 
grams carried  out  under  section  16(e)  (7)  of 
the  Soli  Conaervatlon  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  for  1964  and  subsequent  calendar 
yean,  debate  on  any  ameDdment,  motion, 
or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  and  on  final  passage  of  the  bill  ^lall 
be  limited  to  1  ho\ir,  to  be  equaUy  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  or  some  Senators  desig- 
nated by  them:  Provided  further.  That  no 
amendment  that  Is  not  germane  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  XNSTITUTIONS  OF 
HIGHER  LEARNING 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  majority 
leader  will  yield  further,  let  me  say  I 
understand  that  when  action  on  Senate 
bill  1588  is  completed,  the  Senate  will 
resume  the  consideration  of  the  aid  to 
education  bill;  and  It  is  my  further  un- 
derstanding that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin] 
has  two  or  three  amendments  to  offer, 
and  there  may  be  other  amendments.  So 
I  wonder  whether  the  majority  leader 
can  assure  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
the  consideration  of  amendments  and 
any  roUcalls  on  Friday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  may  be  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  soil  conserva- 
tion bill,  although  the  indications  are 
that  there  will  not  be.  But  if  it  will  be 
of  any  assistance — I  shall  do  this  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  who  will  be 
handling  the  bill— I  shall  be  wUling.  if 
he  will  be,  to  consider  a  unanimous - 
consent  agreement  to  have  the  Senate 
start  voting  on  the  amendments  after 
the  convening  of  the  Senate  on  Monday, 
with  1  hour  on  each  amendment.  Is 
that  satisfactory  ? 

Mr.  ERVTN.  That  would  be  all  right 
on  each  amendment;  but  there  will  be 
considerable  debate  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  IklANSFIELD.  Yes.  How  about 
1  hour  on  each  amendment  and  4  hours 
on  the  bill? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  not  sure  about 
that  In  other  words,  the  general  de- 
bate will  probably  take  longer  than  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  time  for  debate  tomorrow,  be- 


t 


Qause  the  Senate  will  be  In  session  for 

^me  hours  then,  and  most  of  the  de- 

fcate  then  will  be  on  the  bill. 

f  Does  the  Senator  have  a  suggestion  to 

make? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  I  may  respectfully 
Suggest  to  the  majority  leader 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  I    ask    unanimous   consent    that 

'ere  be  I'b  hours  on  each  amendment 

nd  4  hours  on  the  bill,  and  that  the 

e  limitation  become  effective  begin- 

n?  at  12  o'clock  noon  on  Tuesday  next. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     And 

ith  the  regular  provioions  included? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Let  me  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader  what  Is  intended  for  Mon- 
day. 

J  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Debate  on  this  bill, 
pccause  I  understand  there  will  be  a  great 
^eal  of  debate,  for  many  Senators  are 
biterested  in  it.  I  know  the  distinguished 
^nator  from  New  York  is. 
i  However,  I  point  out  that,  as  always — 
and  this  bill  is  no  exception — the  lead- 
ership finds  itself  in  a  bind,  and  this  is 
the  best  arrangement  we  can  make  and 
itill  have  It  of  benefit  to  the  majority  of 
Senators.  Unfortunately,  we  are  re- 
Quested  to  do  or  not  to  do  this,  or  that. 
on  Monday.  Tuesday,  Wednesday.  Thurs- 
or   Friday — although    no   Senator 

,ks  for  special  consideration  on  Sunday, 
this  is  the  situation  with  which  we 
re  confronted,  and  we  must  try  to  work 
ut  some  arrangement. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Mr.  President,  will  the 

enator  from  Montana  modify  his  re- 
uest  to  the  extent  of  having  it  provide 
or  ti  hours  of  debate  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  modify  my  request  accordingly. 
!  Mr.  KEATING.  It  is  my  intention  to 
Kttend  the  Senate's  session  on  Monday. 
I  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  is  in  the  Cham- 
ber every  day  of  the  year. 
i  Mr.  KEATING.  But  I  have  very  im- 
i>ortant  plans  for  Tuesday.  I  wonder 
whether  we  could  dispose  of  the  amend- 
tnents  on  Monday,  instead  of  just  debat- 
ing the  bill  then.  I  do  not  believe  I  have 
fever  Interposed  an  objection  to  a  unani- 
Jnous-consent  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
J^ew  York  is  correct;  he  has  not  done  so. 
%  would  not  blame  him  for  interposing 
objection  at  this  time.  If  he  does,  it  will 
be  thoroughly  understood,  and  it  will  just 
be  one  of  the  facts  of  life  with  which  we 
phall  have  to  live. 

Mr.    KEATING.     When    the    dlstin- 
jguished  majority  leader  puts  the  matter 
that  way,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  ob- 
iject. 
j     Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Oh.  no. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  do  not  believe  that 
lone  Senator  should,  for  his  own  con- 
venience, object.  So  I  shall  have  to 
Icancel  this  engagement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator 
from  New  York  wishes  me  to  do  so,  I  will 
do  my  very  best  to  see  that  he  gets  a  live 
pair,  if  he  cannot  get  back  in  time. 
I  Mr.  KEATING.  If  the  votes  will  be 
taken  later  in  the  day,  I  believe  I  can 
get  back  in  time. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that  there  will  be  votes  later  In  the 
day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nelson  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection 
to  the  modified  request? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  take  it  upon  myself  to  object. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  restate  the  proposed  agree- 
ment?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  asks  the  Senator  from  Montana 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Chair 
put  the  question  and  have  it  voted  on. 
and  then  state  what  the  agreement  is? 
{Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  agreement,  as 
modified?  The  Chair  hears  none;  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement,  as 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows : 

Unanimous-Consknt  Agreement 
Ordered.  That  effective  on  Tuesday.  October 
15.  1963,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  during  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  blU  (HJl.  6143)  to  authorize  as- 
sistance to  public  and  other  nonprofit  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  In  financing 
the  construction,  rehabilitation,  or  Improve- 
ment of  needed  academic  and  related  facili- 
ties In  undergraduate  and  graduate  Institu- 
tions, debate  on  any  amendment,  motion, 
or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table,  shall  be  limited  to  li^  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  any  such  amendment  or  motion  and  the 
majority  leader:  Provided,  That  In  the  event 
the  majority  leader  Is  In  favor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  In  opposi- 
tion thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  some  Senator  designated 
by  him:  Provided  further.  That  no  amend- 
ment that  Is  not  germane  to  the  provisions 
of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  6  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided.  That  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  the  passage 
of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
respectfully  request  the  Chair  now  to 
state  the  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
agreement  is  that  there  will  be  1  '2  hours 
on  each  amendment  and  6  hours  on  the 
bill,  with  the  time  to  be  equally  divided, 
and  subject  to  the  regular  provisions. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    To  take  effect  when? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Beginning  at  noon 
on  Tuesday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  the 
agreement  will  give  us  today  and  Mon- 
day for  general  debate;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct — 
both  on  this  bill  and  on  other  bills. 

Mr.  WIT.TJAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 
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AUTHORIZATION  TO  STUDY  AND 
INVESTIGATE  FINANCIAL  OR 
BUSINESS  INTERESTS  OF  OFFI- 
CERS AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  we  in  America  are  extremely 
fortunate  in  that  we  have  one  of  the 
best  forms  of  government  ever  conceived 
by  mankind. 

But  that  form  of  government  will 
stand  only  so  long  as  its  public  oflBcials 
respect  the  integrity  of  their  offices  and 
it  can  hold  and  maintain  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people. 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  seen  pub- 
licized rather  serious  charges  of  ques- 
tionable transactions  by  an  employee  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  Senate,  which  has  never  been  re- 
luctant to  call  to  task  officials  of  t;he 
executive  branch  when  questions  were 
raised  concerning  the  propriety  of  their 
conduct,  has  an  even  greater  responsi- 
bility to  examine  these  charges  that  are 
being  made  against  one  of  its  own  em- 
ployees. 

To  ignore  these  charges  would  be  a 
reflection  on  the  integrity  of  the  entire 
membership  of  the  UJ5.  Senate. 

The  Senate  employee  against  whom 
the  charges  were  made  was  given  ample 
opportunity  to  appear  in  person  to  an- 
swer these  charges  but  he  rejected  this 
invitation  and  instead  submitted  his 
resignation. 

But  these  questions  still  remain  and 
they  must  be  answered.  The  Senate  and 
the  country  have  a  right  to  know  to  what 
extent  public  Interest  has  been  Ignored. 

I  will  not  repeat  the  multitude  of  ru- 
mors circulating  the  Capital,  none  of 
which  should  be  accepted  as  factual  un- 
til proven,  but  none  of  which  are  so  un- 
important that  they  can  be  ignored  with- 
out being  fully  checked. 

All  of  these  allegations  can  and  should 
be  submitted  to  a  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
their  examination.  The  record  must  be 
made  clear  that  the  Senate  does  not 
consider  this  case  closed  merely  by  the 
resignation  of  an  employee. 

Ihe  integrity  of  the  U.S.  Senate  is  at 
stake. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  consent  of  the 
leadership,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolu- 
tion, which  I  ask  to  have  stated,  follow- 
ing which  I  shall  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair).  The  resolution 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  212),  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  or  any  duly  authorized 
subconunlttee  thereof  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  a  study  and  Investigation 
with  respect  to  any  financial  or  business 
Interests  or  activities  of  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee or  former  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  ( 1 ) 
whether  any  such  Interests  or  activities  have 
Involved  conflicts  of  Interest  or  other  Im- 
propriety, and  (2)  whether  additional  laws, 
niles,  or  regulations  are  necessary  or  de- 
sirable for  the  purpose  of  prohibiting  or 
restricting  any  such  Interests  or  activities. 


The  conunlttee  shall  report  to  the  Senate 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date  the  resxilts 
of  Its  study  and  investigation  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  It  may  deem  de- 
sirable. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  shall  ask  for  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution.  Other 
resolutions  are  pending  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  among 
which  is  the  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  5), 
submitted  by  the  Senators  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Keating]. 
There  are  other  resolutions,  from  other 
Senators,  all  of  which  can  be  appro- 
priately studied.  These  resolutions  deals 
not  only  with  employees,  but  also  with 
Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  those  the  Sen- 
ator named,  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits  and  Mr. 
Keating],  I  should  like  to  add  the  name 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse],  who  for  well  over  a 
decade,  if  not  for  almost  two  decades, 
has  introduced  similar  proposed  legisla- 
tion, and  also  other  Senators  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle. 

There  is  no  man  of  higher  moral  prin- 
ciples, of  greater  personal  integrity,  than 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams]. Every  Senator  knows  of  his 
deep  and  righteous  concern  for  any 
question  which  might  affect  the  fiscal 
Integrity  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Time 
and  again,  he  has  acted  to  extirpate 
anything  which  might  refiect  adversely 
upon  it. 

He  is  entirely  within  his  rights,  of 
course.  In  submitting  the  resolution 
which  he  proposed.  In  doing  so,  I  am 
sure  he  has  in  mind  this  same  crusade 
for  integrity  with  which  he  has  so  long 
been  Identified.  I  would  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  the  subject  to  which  his 
resolution  Is  addressed  clearly  needs 
study. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  read  to 
the  Senate  a  letter  dated  October  4, 
1963,  which  I  sent  by  safe  hand  to  the 
able  and  highly  respected  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee.  He  is,  as  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Delaware  would 
appreciate,  a  Senator  no  less  concerned 
than  any  other  Member  with  the  in- 
tegrity of  this  institution. 

Hon.  B.  Everett  Jordan, 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,    Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Everett:  As  you  are  no  doubt  aware, 
questions  have  been  raised  In  the  press  as 
to  possible  conflicts  of  Interest  of  Senate 
employees. 

This  unfortunate  situation  seems  to  me 
to  have  arisen  In  part  at  least  because  we 
have  not  as  a  body  clarified  the  matter  of 
possible  conflicts  of  Interest  of  Senate  em- 
ployees In  their  official  capacities  and  their 
private  financial  Interests  and  activities.  Let 
me  make  clear  that  I  do  not  refer  to  Senate 
employees  on  the  personal  staff  of  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  each  of  whom  Is  fully 
competent  to  arrange  these  matters  within 
his  own  office  In  accordance  with  law  and 
the  Senate  rules.  But  what  I  have  In  mind 
are  the  staff  employees  of  Senate  committees 


and  subcommittees,  who  are  now  quite  nu- 
merous, and  the  officers  and  agents  of  both 
the  majority  and  minority  structures  as  well 
as  nonpartisan  officials  of  the  Senate  as  a 
whole. 

I  know  that  you,  Everett,  and  the  other 
members  of  your  committee  have  the  high 
Interests  of  the  Senate  always  In  mind  and 
win  study  this  question  and  make  whatever 
recommendations  In  connection  therewith 
you  deem  appropriate.  Please  be  assured  of 
my  full  support  In  any  efforts  which  you 
may  make  In  this  connection. 

With  best  personal  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mike  Mansfield. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  on  the 
basis  of  his  own  understanding,  this 
letter  and  this  resolution  which  is  being 
considered  on  an  Immediate  basis,  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion Committee  will  have  his  group  pro- 
ceed to  a  study  of  the  question  which 
was  first  raised  on  October  4  and  which 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  raises  today. 
Indeed,  I  am  informed  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  [Mr.  Jordan]  that  he 
has  already  begun  preliminary  consider- 
ation of  the  question.  In  any  event,  I 
wish  to  express  again  my  deep  respect 
for  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware for  his  high-minded  concern  in 
this  matter  and  to  express  again  my 
admiration  for  his  ever-zealous  defense 
of  the  fiscal  integrity  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  ob- 
viously this  subject  has  had  a  good  deal 
of  consideration  by  the  leadership. 
There  have  been  quite  a  number  of  con- 
sultations. With  respect  to  the  matter 
to  which  the  pending  resolution  is  di- 
rected, our  whole  hope  has  been  to  find 
an  equitable,  fair,  and  thoroughly  judi- 
cious approach.  I  fully  concur  In  the 
contents  of  the  resolution  submitted  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams].  I  join  the  ma- 
jority leader  In  saluting  him  for  his  vig- 
ilance and  for  the  jealous  regard  that  he 
has  for  the  Integrity  of  the  Senate  and 
Its  operations.  I  would  be  glad  to  con- 
cur in.  and  even  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
resolution,  but  we  felt  that  that  was  un- 
necessary. But  I  trust  without  too  much 
more  ado  the  Senate  will  adopt  the  res- 
olution, and  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  by  Itself  or 
through  a  subcommittee,  will  then  Im- 
press Its  will  upon  the  contents  of  the 
resolution  and  take  whatever  action  may 
be  necessary. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  In 
response  to  what  the  majority  leswler 
has  stated,  the  letter  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  referred  was  delivered  to  me 
by  hand  on  Monday  morning.  I  believe, 
I  immediately  communicated  with  the 
majority  leader  by  telephone  and  per- 
sonally. We  discussed  the  subject.  I 
drafted  a  statement  which  I  should  like 
to  read: 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration Is,  of  course.  Interested  in  any 
facts  bearing  on  possible  conflicts  of  Inter- 
est and  will  determine  whether  or  not  new 
or  revised  Senate  rules  are  advisable. 
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On  Tuesday  of  this  week  I  had  some 
discussions  with  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Riiles  and  Adminis- 
tration relating  to  this  subject.  As  yet 
we  have  taken  no  action,  but  the  subject 
is  under  study.  I  assure  Senators  that 
it  is  already  being  considered,  and  that 
the  purposes  of  the  resolution  will  be 
carried  out. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  I>elaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  thank  the  majority  leader, 
the  minority  leader,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, not  only  for  their  remarks  here 
today,  but  for  the  excellent  cooperation 
they  have  given  In  arriving  at  what  we 
think  will  be  a  proper  method  of  deter- 
mining the  necessary  answers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware? 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFPICKEl.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  a  moment  I  will  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gruiw- 
n»ol.  But  I  wish  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment at  this  point.  I  heartily  endorse 
the  resolution  just  adopted.  I  hope  that 
similar  expeditious  action  can  be  taken 
on  proposed  legislation  that  I  have  had 
pending  before  the  Senate  year  after 
year.  It  is  pending  again.  That  pro- 
posed legislation  deals  with  conflicts  of 
interest  on  the  part  not  only  of  employees 
of  the  Senate,  but  Members  of  Congress 
and  members  of  the  executive  branch  as 

wen. 

That  likewise  Is  Important.  We  ought 
to  put  In  order  the  house  of  our  em- 
ployees, and  we  ought  to  put  In  order 
the  house  of  the  Congress  Itself,  as  well 
as  the  house  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  There  shoxild  be  the 
same  concern  on  the  part  of  all  of  us  for 
the  elimination  of  conflict  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  members  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches. 

I  therefore  raise  my  voice  again  In 
plea  for  early  action  on  the  proposed 
legislation  which  I  have  introduced  year 
after  year,  which  would  call  for  a  public 
accounting  and  a  public  disclosure  of  the 
sources  of  income  and  business  associa- 
tions of  all  Members  of  Congress,  as  well 
as  all  those  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  before  going  to  an- 
other subject? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  Join  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oregon  In 
urging  early  consideration  of  the  various 
proposals.  Including  those  which  my 
colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavttsI 
and  I  have  submitted  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  legislative  ethics. 

Congress  is  constantly  laying  down 
regulations  for  the  conduct  of  those  in 
the  executive  branch,  telling  them  what 
they  should  and  should  not  do.  It  is  not 
right  for  us  to  exempt  the  legislative 


branch  from  the  nJes  and  regulations 
we  have  Imposed  upon  the  executive 
branch.  There  Is  no  justification  for 
tttis  double  standard  and  it  has  under- 
mined confidence  in  our  good  faith. 

The  measure  which  we  have  Intro- 
duced relates  both  to  Members  of  Con- 
gfess  and  employees,  and  we  have  been 
pressing  for  action  on  this  proposal  for 
niany  years. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  believe  it  would  be 
pi-oper.  when  the  Senator  finishes  his 
remarks,  to  have  a  copy  of  that  measure 
pointed  in  the  Record,  along  with  a  copy 
of  my  bill.  ; 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  agree. 
Mr    MORSE.     I  ask  unanimous  con- 
s(!nt  that  that  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
ttom  Oregon?    The  Chair  hears  none, 
aiid  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  shall  conclude  In  a 
lioment. 

Regardless  of  any  particular  episode. 
we  shall  be  constantly  confronted  with 
such  situations  unless  we  come  to  grips 
With  the  problem.  It  always  seems  to 
require  prodding  from  some  imf ortunate 
ejcperlence  of  some  kind  to  Insure  action. 
I]  am  glad  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  brought  up  this  subject.  I 
nope  the  prod  Is  now  sufficient  to  cause 
ijction  to  take  place. 

i  I  recognize  that  there  are  differences 
between  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches.  The  identical  rules  cannot 
UPPly  to  the  two,  but  the  standards  and 
principles  Involved  are  the  same.  We 
3an  devise  a  code  of  ethics  or  a  set  of 
rules  to  govern  our  conduct  and  the  con- 
duct of  our  employees,  not  merely  for 
ttie  purpose  of  pui^hing  those  who  do 
Hot  live  up  to  the  code — and  I  would 
hope  that  would  never  happen — but  also 
lior  guidance.  There  are  many  border- 
line cases,  which  always  raise  questions, 
^e  need  guidelines  and  msuihlnery  such 
as  the  professional  associations  have,  to 
^uide  Members  of  Congress  and  their 
^taffs  as  to  what  is  appropriate  and 
t^rap&r.  If  we  had  such  guidelines,  I  am 
$ure  a  vast  majority  would  live  up  to 
tihem. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  has  raised  this 
iolnt. 

I  Mr.  MORSE.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York  more  com- 
pletely.   

Exhibit  1 

S.  Con.  Rks.  5 
Resolved    by    the    Seriate    (the   House   of 
Aepresentatives  concurring), 

POUCT    AND    PURPOeX 

Sectton  1.  (a)  One  of  th«  most  vital  con- 
cerns of  a  free  and  representative  govern- 
jnent  Is  the  maintenance  of  moral  and  ethi- 
cal standards  for  their  representatives  which 
$re  above  cause  for  reproach  and  warrant 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  The  people  are 
Entitled  to  expect  from  their  elected  repre- 
ientatlves  in  the  Federal  Oovernment  and 
the  employees  of  the  legislative  branch  a 
ttandard  above  that  of  the  marketplace,  for 
these  public  servants  are  entrusted  with  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation.  Yet  these  standards 
must  be  practical  and  should  be  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  who  elect  Uieir  rep- 
resentatives.   Some  conflicts  of  interest  are 


clearly  wrong  and  should  be  proscribed  by 
sanctions  In  the  criminal  law;  however,  many 
are  composed  of  such  diverse  circumstances, 
events,  and  Intangible  and  Indirect  concerns 
that  only  the  Individual  conscience  can  serve 
as  a  practical  guide.  But  there  are  many 
possibilities  of  conflict  in  that  shadowland 
of  conduct  for  which  guidance  would  be 
useful  and  healthy,  but  for  which  the  crimi- 
nal law  is  neither  suited  for  suitable.  There- 
fore, the  Congress  finds  that  a  Code  of  Ethics 
Is  desirable  for  the  guidance  and  protection 
of  Its  Members  and  the  officers  and  employees 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  Government. 
esUbllshlng  the  standards  of  conduct  reason- 
ably to  be  expected  of  them. 

(b)  It  Is  also  the  purpose  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  a  thorough  study  and  in- 
vestigation to  determine  necessary  and  de- 
sirable changes  In  existing  conflicts  of  Inter- 
est statutes  applying  to  Members  of  Congress 
and  to  officers  and  employees  of  the  legis- 
lative branch,  and  to  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive Code  of  Ethics  for  the  guidance  of  such 
Members,  officers,  and  employees,  by  which 
the  purposes  of  this  resolution  may  be  more 
fully  assured  In  the  conduct  of  the  public 
business  In  the  legislative  branch. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    JOINT    COMMTTTEE    ON 
ETHICS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Joli.t  congressional  committee  to  be  known 
as  the  Joint  Committee  on  Ethics  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  Joint  committee). 

(b)  The  Joint  committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  seven  Members  of  the  Senate,  ap- 
pointed by  th^  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
se'en  M-jmbers  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

POWERS   AND    DVTIES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Joint  conunlttee  to  undertake  a  thorough 
study  and  Investigation  of  the  ways  and 
means  by  which  the  policy  objectives  set 
forth  In  section  1  of  this  resolution  can 
further  be  assured.  In  the  conduct  of  such 
study  and  Investigation  the  Joint  committee 
shall,  among  other  things,  determine  to  what 
extent  existing  conflict  of  Interest  laws  or 
regulations  applicable  to  the  legislative 
branch  should  be  strengthened  and  It  shall 
recommend  a  comprehensive  Code  of  Ethics 
in  the  formulation  of  which  it  shall  have 
considered  the  following  subjects: 

(1)  Outside  employment  or  professional 
or  business  activity  by  Members  of  Congress 
or  officers  or  employees  of  the  legislative 
branch; 

(2)  Disclosure  by  Members  of  Congress 
or  officers  or  employees  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  confidential  information  acquired 
In  the  course  of  official  duties  or  the  use 
thereof  for  personal  advantage: 

(3)  Use  of  their  official  position  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  or  officers  or  employees  of 
the  legislative  branch  to  secure  unwarranted 
privileges  or  exemptions  for  themselves  or 
others; 

(4)  Dealing  by  Members  of  Congress  or 
officers  or  employees  of  the  legislative  branch 
In  their  official  capacities  with  matters  In 
which  they  have  a  substantial  pecuniary 
interest; 

(5)  Conduct  by  Members  of  Congress  or 
officers  or  employees  of  the  legislative 
branch  which  gives  reasonable  cause  for  pub- 
lic suspicion  of  violation  of  public  trust;  and 

(6)  Other  matters  concerning  official  pro- 
priety and  the  integrity  of  the  public  service 
as  it  relates  to  Members  of  Congress,  officers 
or  employees  of  the  legislative  branch. 

(b)  The  Joint  committee  shall  report  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
result  of  Its  investigations  together  with 
such  reconunendatlons  for  the  eetabllsh- 
ment  of  a  Code  of  Ethics  covering  the  legis- 
lative   branch    as    It    may    deem    advisable. 
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Such  report  shall  be  submitted  no  later  than 
March  31,  1964.  and  the  committee  shall 
cease  to  exist  thirty  days  after  the  submis- 
sion of  Its  final  report. 

(c)  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the 
Joint  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  Joint  committee,  and  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case 
of  the  original  selection.  The  Joint  com- 
mittee shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice 
chairman  from  among  Its  members. 

HEARINGS,    SUBPENAS,    DISBURSEMENTS. 
EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Joint  committee,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  shall  have  power  to 
hold  hearings  and  to  sit  and  act  at  such 
places  and  times,  to  require  by  subpena  or 
otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  papers, 
and  documents,  to  administer  such  oaths,  to 
take  such  testimony,  and  to  make  such  ex- 
penditures, as  It  deems  advisable.  Subpenas 
shall  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
chairman  of  said  Joint  committee,  and  shall 
be  served  by  any  person  designated  by  him. 
Amounts  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of 
the  Joint  committee  shall  be  disbursed  one- 
half  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  one- 
half  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

(b)  The  joint  committee  shall  have  the 
power  to  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  experts,  consultants,  and  clerical  and 
stenographic  assistants,  to  procure  such 
printing  and  binding,  and  to  make  such  ex- 
penditures, as  It  deems  necessary  and  advis- 
able, subject  to  the  limitations  of  Its  appro- 
priations. The  Joint  committee  Is  author- 
ized to  utilize  the  services,  information,  and 
facilities  of  such  departments  and  other 
agencies  of  the  Government  as  It  may  deem 
appropriate. 

LIMITATION  or  JOINT   COMMITTEE'S  POWERS 

Sec  5.  The  Joint  committee  shall  have  no 
power  of  enforcement  with  respect  to  any 
Members  of  Congress  or  officer  or  employee  of 
the  legislative  branch,  and  such  power  U  re- 
served with  respect  to  ite  Members,  officers, 
or  employees  to  each  House  or  to  any  com- 
mittee thereof  which  has  been  designated  to 
carry  out  such  functions. 

INTERIM   CODE  OT  ETHICS 

Sec.  6.  For  the  purposes  of  guidance  for 
Members  of  Congress  and  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  legislative  branch  during  the 
period  during  which  the  Joint  committee  Is 
considering  the  provisions  of  an  appropriate 
Code  of  Ethics  for  Members  of  Congress  and 
officers  or  employees  of  the  legislative  branch, 
the  Congress  hereby  adopts  the  following 
standards  as  a  guide  to  such  Members,  of- 
ficers, or  employees : 

(a)  No  Member  of  Congress,  or  officer  or 
employee  of  the  legislative  branch  should 
have  any  Interest,  financial  or  otherwise,  di- 
rect or  indirect  or  engage  In  any  business 
transaction,  or  professional  activity  or  incur 
any  obligation  of  any  natxire  whether  finan- 
cial or  moral,  which  Is  In  substantial  con- 
flict with  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties 
In  the  public  Interest;  nor  should  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  officer  or  employee  of  the 
legislative  branch  give  substantial  and  rea- 
sonable cause  to  the  public  to  believe  that 
he  Is  acting  In  breach  of  his  public  trust. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  general  rule  set 
forth  In  paragraph  (a),  the  following  stand- 
ards are  applied  to  certain  specified  trans- 
actions : 

(1)  No  Member  of  Congress,  or  officer  or 
employee  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  should  accept  other  employ- 
ment which  wtU  tend  to  impair  his  Inde- 
pendence of  Judgment  in  the  exercise  of  his 
official  duties. 

(2)  No  Member  of  Congress,  or  officer  or 
employee   of   the   legislative  branch   of   the 


Government  should  accept  employment  oar 
eng^age  in  any  business  or  professional  ac- 
tivity which  win  tend  to  involve  hU  dis- 
closure or  use  of  confidential  Information 
which  he  has  gained  by  reason  of  his  official 
position  or  authority. 

(3)  No  Member  of  Congress,  or  officer  or 
employee  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government,  should  disclose  confidential  In- 
formation acquired  by  him  In  the  course  of 
his  official  duties  or  use  such  Information  for 
other  than  official  purposes. 

(4)  No  Member  of  Congress,  or  officer  or 
employee  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government,  should  use  or  attempt  to  use 
his  official  position  to  secure  unwarranted 
prlvUeges  or  exemptions  for  himself  or  others. 

(5)  A  Member  of  Congress,  or  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment should  not  by  his  conduct  give 
reasonable  cause  for  belief  that  any  person 
can  improperly  Influence  him  or  unduly 
enjoy  his  favor  in  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties,  or  that  he  is  affected  by  the 
kinship,  rank,  position,  or  influence  of  any 
person  or  political  party. 

(6)  A  Member  of  Congress,  or  officer  or 
employee  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  should  endeavor  to  piu-sue  a 
course  of  conduct  which  will  not  give  rea- 
sonaWe  cause  for  belief  that  he  is  likely  to 
violate  his  trust. 

(7)  Any  Member  of  Congress,  or  officer  or 
employee  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government,  having  a  financial  Interest, 
direct,  or  indirect,  having  a  value  of  $10,000 
or  more,  in  any  activity  which  is  subject  to 
the  Jiurisdlction  of  a  regulatory  agency, 
should  file  with  the  Comptroller  General  a 
statement  setting  forth  the  nature  of  such 
Interest  In  such  reasonable  detail,  and  In 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  General.  As 
used  herein,  the  term  "regulatory  agency" 
shall  include  such  agencies  as  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Comptroller  GenercJ,  which 
list  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
as  soon  as  practicable. 

S.  148 
A  bin  to  require  Members  of  Congress,  cer- 
tain other  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States,  and  certain  officials  of  polit- 
ical   parties   to   file   statements   disclosing 
the  amount  and  sources  of  their  Incomes, 
the  value  of  their  assets,  and  their  deaUngs 
In  secxirltles  and  commodities 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  each 
Member  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives    (Including    each    Delegate    and 
Resident    Commissioner);    each    officer   and 
employee  of  the  United  States  who  (1)   re- 
ceives a  salary  at  a  rate  of  $10,000  or  more 
per  annum  or  (2)  holds  a  position  of  grade 
GS-15  or  above,  and  each  officer  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  rank  of  colonel,  or  Its  equiva- 
lent, and  above;  and  each  member,  chairman, 
or  other  officer  of  the  national  committee  of 
a  political  party  shall  file  annually  with  the 
Comptroller  General  a  report  containing  a 
full  and  complete  statement  of — 

(1)  the  amount  and  resources  of  all  in- 
come and  gifts  (of  $100  or  more  in  money  or 
value,  or  in  the  case  of  multiple  gifts  from 
one  person,  aggregating  $100  or  more  In 
money  or  value)  received  by  him  or  any 
person  on  his  behalf  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year; 

(2)  the  value  of  each  asset  held  by  or  en- 
trusted to  him  or  by  or  to  him  and  any  other 
person  and  the  amount  of  each  liability  owed 
by  him,  or  by  him  together  with  any  other 
person  as  of  the  close  of  the  preceding  year; 
and 

(3)  the  amount  and  source  of  all  contri- 
butions during  the  preceding  calendar  year 
to  any  person  who  received  anything  of  value 


on  his  behalf  or  subject  to  his  direction  or 
control  or  who,  with  his  acquiescence,  makes 
payments  for  any  liability  or  expense  in- 
curred by  him. 

Sec.  2.  Each  person  required  by  the  first 
section  to  file  reports  shall,  in  addition,  file 
semiannually  with  the  Comptroller  General 
a  report  containing  a  full  and  complete 
statement  of  all  dealings  in  securities  or 
commodities  by  him.  or  by  any  person  acting 
on  his  behalf  or  pursuant  to  his  direction, 
during  the  preceding  six-month  period. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b),  the  reports  required  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  flled  not  later 
than  March  31  of  each  year;  and  the  reports 
required  by  section  2  shall  be  filed  not  later 
than  July  31  of  each  year  for  the  six-month 
period  ending  June  30  of  such  year,  and  not 
later  than  January  31  of  each  year  for  the 
sLx-month  period  ending  December  31  of  the 
preceding  year. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  person  required  to 
file  reports  under  this  Act  whose  service 
terminates  prior  to  the  date  prescribed  by 
subsection  (a)  as  the  date  for  filing  any 
report,  such  report  shall  be  filed  on  the  last 
day  of  such  person's  service,  or  on  such 
later  date,  not  more  than  three  months  after 
the  termination  of  such  service,  as  the 
Comptroller  General  may  prescribe. 

Sic.  4.  The  reports  required  by  this  Act 
shall  be  in  such  form  and  detail  as  the 
Comptroller  General  may  prescribe.  The 
Comptroller  General  may  provide  for  the 
grouping  of  Items  of  income,  sources  of  in- 
come, assets,  liabilities,  and  dealings  In  se- 
curities or  commodities,  when  separate 
itemization  Is  not  feasible  or  not  necessary 
for  an  accurate  disclosure  of  a  person's  In- 
come, net  worth,  or  dealings  in  securities, 
and  commodities. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  who  wUlfully  fails  to 
file  a  report  required  by  this  Act  or  who 
willfully  and  knowingly  files  a  false  report 
shall  be  fined  $2,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Income"  means  gross  In- 
come as  defined  In  section  22(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 

(2)  The  term  "security"  means  seciirlty 
as  defined  In  section  2  of  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933,  as  amended  (U.S.C.,  title  18,  eec. 
77b). 

(3)  The  term  "commodity"  means  com- 
modity as  defined  In  section  2  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act,  as  amended  (U.S.C., 
title  7,  sec.  2). 

(4)  The  term  "dealings  In  securities  or 
commodities"  means  any  acquisition,  hold- 
ing, withholding,  use,  transfer,  disposition, 
or  other  transaction  involving  any  security 
or  commodity. 

(5)  The  term  "person"  includes  an  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  trust,  estate,  association, 
corporation,  or  society. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  any  report  re- 
quired by  this  Act,  a  person  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  Member  of  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives,  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  and  of  the  armed 
services  as  described  in  the  first  section  of 
this  Act.  or  a  member,  chairman,  or  other 
officer  of  the  national  committee  of  a  po- 
litical party,  if  he  served  (with  or  without 
compensation)  In  any  such  position  during 
the  period  to  be  covered  by  such  report, 
notwithstanding  that  his  service  may  have 
terminated  prior  to  December  31  of  such 
calendar  year. 

Sec  7.  The  ComptroUer  General  shaU  have 
authority  to  Issue,  reissue,  and  amend  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  publlcaUon 
of  rej>orte,  or  any  part  of  them.  He  shall 
prescribe  fees  to  cover  the  cost  of  reproduc- 
tion. In  formulating  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions, he  shaU  seek  to  maximize  the  avaU- 
ablllty  of  reports  for  purposes  of  Informing 
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the  public  and  agencies  and  officials  of  the 
Federal  and  local  governments,  and  to 
minimize  \xie  of  such  records  for  private 
purposes. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 5.  submitted  by  me  and  my  col- 
league [Mr.  Keating  1  on  January  16, 
1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  CoH.  Res   5 
Resolved    by    the    Senate    (the    House    of 
Representatives  concurring), 

POLICT   AND   PtTRPOS* 

Section  1.  (a)  One  of  the  most  vital  con- 
cerns of  a  free  and  representative  govern- 
ment is  the  maintenance  of  moral  and 
ethical  standards  for  their  representatives 
which  are  above  cause  for  reproach  and 
warrant  the  confidence  of  the  people.  The 
people  are  entitled  to  expect  from  their 
elected  representatives  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  employees  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  a  standard  above  that  of  the 
marketplace,  for  these  public  servants  are 
entrusted  with  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 
Yet  these  standards  must  be  practical  and 
should  be  fairly  representative  of  the  people 
who  elect  their  representatives.  Some  con- 
flicts of  Interest  are  clearly  wrong  and  should 
be  proscribed  by  sanctions  in  the  criminal 
law;  however,  many  are  composed  of  such 
diverse  circumstances,  events,  and  intangible 
and  indirect  concern-  that  only  the  individ- 
ual conscience  can  serve  as  a  practical  guide. 
But  there  are  many  possibilities  of  conflict 
in  that  shadowland  of  conduct  for  which 
guidance  would  be  useful  and  healthy,  but 
for  which  the  criminal  law  is  neither  suited 
nor  suitable.  Therefore,  the  Congress  finds 
that  a  Code  of  Ethics  is  desirable  for  the 
guidance  and  protection  of  Its  Members  and 
the  officers  and  employees  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government,  establishing  the 
standards  of  conduct  reasonably  to  be  ex- 
pected of  them. 

(b)  It  is  also  the  purpose  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  a  thorough  study  and 
investigation  to  determine  necessary  and 
desirable  changes  in  existing  conflicts  of  in- 
terest statutes  applying  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  to  officers  and  employees  of  the 
legislative  branch,  and  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive Code  of  Ethics  for  the  guidance  of 
such  Members,  officers,  and  employees,  by 
which  the  pvuTX»es  of  this  resolution  may 
be  more  fully  assured  In  the  conduct  of  the 
public  business  In  the  legislative  branch. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OT    JOINT    COMMITTEE    ON 
ETHICS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Joint  congressional  committee  to  be  known 
as  the  Joint  Committee  on  Ethics  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  joint  committee). 

(b)  The  Joint  committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  seven  Members  of  the  Senate,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
seven  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, appointed  by  the  Sf>eaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

POWXXS   AND   DUTIES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Joint  committee  to  undertake  a  thorough 
study  and  Investigation  of  the  ways  and 
means  by  which  the  policy  objectives  set 
forth  in  section  1  of  this  resolution  can  fur- 
ther  be   assured.     In  the   conduct  of  such 


stiudy  and  investigation  the  Joint  committee 
sl»all.  among  other  things,  determine  to  what 
extent  existing  conflict  of  Interest  laws  or 
regulations  applicable  to  the  legislative 
b^nch  should  be  strengthened  and  It  shall 
racommend  a  comprehensive  Code  of  Ethics 
in  the  formulation  of  which  it  shall  have 
considered  the  following  subjects: 
1  (1 )  Outside  employment  or  professional  or 

iilness  activity  by  Members  of  Congress  or 
cers  or  employees  of  the  legislative  branch; 
2 )  Disclosure  by  Members  of  Congress  or 
cers  or  employees  of  the  legislative  branch 
confidential  Information  acquired  in  the 
irse  of  official  duties  or  the  user  thereof  for 
sonal  advantage; 
3)  Use  of  their  official  position  by  Mem- 
«  of  Congress  or  officers  or  employees 
the  legislative  branch  to  secure  unwar- 
ited  privileges  or  exemptions  for  them- 
vea  or  others; 
4)  Dealing  by  Members  of  Congress  or 
cers  or  employees  of  the  legislative  branch 
their  official  capacities  with  matters  In 
Ich  they  have  a  substantial  pecuniary  In- 
est; 
5)  Conduct  by  Members  of  Congress  or 
cers  or  employees  of  the  legislative  branch 
wthlch  gives  reasonable  cause  for  public  sus- 
picion of  violation  of  public  trust;    and 

1  (6)  Other  matters  concerning  official  pro- 
priety and  the  Integrity  of  the  public  serv- 
lae  as  it  relates  to  Members  of  Congress,  of- 
fifcers  or  employees  of  the  legislative  branch. 
T (b)  The  Joint  committee  shall  report  to 
t^e  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  result  of  Its  Investigations  together 
vjlth  such  recommendations  for  the  estab- 
llkhment  of  a  Code  of  Ethics  covering  the 
legislative  branch  as  It  may  deem  advisable. 
^ch  report  shall  be  submitted  no  later 
than  March  31,  1964.  and  the  committee 
shall  cease  to  exist  thirty  days  after  the 
submission  of  Its  final  report. 

he)  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the 
jknt  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 
otf  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
fjanctlons  of  the  Joint  committee,  and  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  In  the  case 
Qtf  the  original  selection.  The  joint  com- 
ijlttee  shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice 
chairman  from  among  Its  members. 

j       HEABINGS,     SUBPENAS.     DISBURSEMENTS. 
EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  joint  committee,  or  any 
slibcommlttee  thereof,  shall  have  power  to 
^old  hearings  and  to  sit  and  act  at  such 
pllaces  and  times,  to  require  by  subpena  or 
ajtherwlse  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses 
«nd  the  production  of  such  books,  papers, 
and  documents,  to  administer  such  oaths,  to 
t^ke  such  testimony,  and  to  make  such  ex- 
penditures, as  It  deems  advisable.  Subpenas 
5iall  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
cfcalrman  of  said  Joint  committee,  and  shall 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  him. 
ounts  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of 
e  Joint  committee  shall  be  disbursed  one- 

alf  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  one- 

alf  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House, 
(b)  The  Joint  committee  shall  have  the 
I^wer  to  employ  and  fix  the  compensation 
qf  such  experts,  consultants,  and  clerical  and 
stenographic  assistants,  to  procure  such 
printing  and  binding,  and  to  make  such  ex- 
penditures, as  It  deems  necessary  and  ad- 
^sable.  subject  to  the  limitations  of  its 
aipproprlatlons.  The  joint  committee  Is  au- 
thorized to  utilize  the  services,  Information, 
md  facilities  of  such  departments  and  other 
£encles  of  the  Government  as  It  may  deem 
appropriate. 

ilMITATION    or     JOINT     COMMITTEE'S     POWERS 

:  Sec.  5.  The  Joint  committee  shall  have  no 
jk)wer  of  enforcement  with  respect  to  any 
Ilembers  of  Congress  or  officer  or  employee 
qf  the  legislative  branch,  and  such  power  is 


reserved  with  respect  to  Its  Members,  officers, 
or  employees  to  each  House  or  to  any  com- 
mittee thereof  which  has  been  designated  to 
carry  out  such  functions. 

INTERIM    code    OT    ETHICS 

Sec.  6.  For  the  purposes  of  guidance  for 
Members  of  Congress  and  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  legislative  branch  during  the 
period  during  which  the  joint  committee  Is 
considering  the  provisions  of  an  appropriate 
Code  of  Ethics  for  Members  of  Congress  and 
officers  or  employees  of  the  legislative 
branch,  the  Congress  hereby  adopts  the  fol- 
lowing standards  as  a  guide  to  such  Mem- 
bers, officers,  or  employees: 

(a)  No  Member  of  Congress,  or  officer  or 
employee  of  the  legislative  branch  should 
have  any  Interest,  financial  or  otherwise, 
direct  or  Indirect  or  engage  In  any  business 
transaction,  or  professional  activity  or  Incur 
any  obligation  of  any  nature  whether  finan- 
cial or  moral,  which  Is  In  substantial  con- 
flict with  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties 
In  the  public  Interest;  nor  should  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  officer  or  employee  of  the 
legislative  branch  give  substantial  and  rea- 
sonable cause  to  the  public  to  believe  that 
he   is  acting  In  breach  of  his  public  trust. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  general  rule  set 
forth  In  paragraph  (a),  the  following  stand- 
ards are  applied  to  certain  specified  trans- 
actions: 

(1)  No  Member  of  Congress,  or  officer  or 
employee  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  should  accept  other  employ- 
ment which  win  tend  to  Impair  his  Inde- 
pendence of  judgment  In  the  exercise  of  his 
official  duties. 

(2)  No  Member  of  Congress,  or  officer  or 
employee  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  should  accept  employment  or 
engage  In  any  business  or  professional  activ- 
ity which  will  tend  to  involve  his  disclosure 
or  use  of  confidential  Information  which  he 
has  gained  by  reason  of  his  official  position 
or  authority. 

(3)  No  Member  of  Congress,  or  officer  or 
employee  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government,  should  disclose  confidential 
Information  acquired  by  him  In  the  course 
of  his  official  duties  or  use  such  informa- 
tion for  other  than  official  purposes. 

(4)  No  Member  of  Congress,  or  officer  or 
employee  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government,  should  use  or  attempt  to  use 
his  official  position  to  secure  unwarranted 
privileges  or  exemptions  for  himself  or  others. 

(5)  A  Member  of  Congress,  or  officer  or 
employee  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  should  not  by  his  conduct  give 
reasonable  cause  for  belief  that  any  person 
can  improperly  Influence  him  or  unduly 
enjoy  his  favor  in  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties,  or  that  he  is  affected  by  the 
kinship,  rank,  position,  or  Influence  of  any 
person  or  political  party. 

(6)  A  Member  of  Congress,  or  officer  or 
employee  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  should  endeavor  to  pursue  a 
course  of  conduct  which  will  not  give  reason- 
able cause  for  belief  that  he  Is  likely  to 
violate  his  trust. 

(7)  Any  Member  of  Congress,  or  officer  or 
employee  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government,  having  a  financial  Interest, 
direct  or  Indirect,  having  a  value  of  $10,000 
or  more,  in  any  activity  which  Is  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  regulatory  agency, 
should  file  with  the  Comptroller  General  a 
statement  setting  forth  the  nature  of  such 
interest  in  such  reasonable  detail,  and  in 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  shall 
be  prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  General. 
As  used  herein,  the  term  "regulatory  agency" 
shall  Include  such  agencies  as  shall  be 
designated  by  the  Comptroller  General, 
which  list  shall  be  publUhed  In  the  Federal 
Register  as  soon  as  practicable. 
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Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  believe  the  leadership 
Is  handling  this  matter  as  It  should  be 
handled.  We  all  imderstand  the  total 
implications  of  what  is  being  done,  and 
why.  I  join  my  colleague  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating]  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1  in  emphasizing  the 
responsibility  we  have  as  Senators  for 
our  own  conduct  as  well  as  our  respon- 
sibility for  the  conduct  of  legislative  em- 
ployees. This,  I  beUeve,  is  the  main  thing 
the  country  wants  to  hear  from  us: 
What  are  we  going  to  do,  not  only  about 
those  who  work  here,  but  also  about  our- 
selves? That  is  the  subject  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  5. 

I  am  rather  proud  that  my  colleague 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  and  I  sub- 
mitted the  resolution  at  such  an  early 
date  in  the  year,  which  was  rather  fore- 
handed about  what  needs  to  be  done  in 
this  field.  Our  proposal  would  establish 
a  joint  conMnittee  on  ethics  to  develop  a 
code  of  ethics  for  the  Senate  and  its  em- 
ployees, and  also  would  provide  an  in- 
terim code  of  ethics  pending  the  adop- 
tion of  a  permanent  code  based  on  the 
joint  committee's  recommendations. 

Others  have  lived  through  these  prob- 
lems and  dealt  with  them  In  the  way 
they  should  be  dealt  with;  namely,  by 
providing  a  standard  to  which  all  may 
repair. 

This  must  be  done  internally,  because 
this  is  a  legislative  body.  We  must  pro- 
vide the  means  for  its  enforcement.  The 
resolution  would  provide  for  a  joint  com- 
mittee to  administer  and  to  enforce  the 
code  of  ethics.  The  Congress  has  com- 
plete authority  over  Its  Members,  and 
has  a  right  to  enforce  its  authority  on 
every  one  of  us;  and  we  all  should  be  sub- 
ject to  reasonable  standards  of  ethics. 

This  proposal  would  go  a  long  way  to 
buttressing  confidence  in  the  legislators 
in  the  public  mind,  and  such  confidence 
Is  Indispensable  to  the  conduct  of  a  free 
government. 

Mr.  President,  what  our  colleague  has 
done  is  most  statesmanlike.  It  requires 
an  Incident  of  this  character  to  awaken 
us  all  to  our  responsibilities  and  needs, 
and  in  that  respect  it  can  be  a  blessing 
as  wfcll  as  a  trouble  to  us  all. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  will  go 
much  further  than  merely  considering 
the  situation  which  has  been  presented 
to  it  on  a  factual  basis,  and  that  it  will 
make  its  findings  and  will  reconmaend  a 
permanent  code  of  ethics  for  the  Con- 
gress based  upon  the  recommendations 
and  suggestions  contained  in  the  pro- 
posals we  have  submitted  and  that  which 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  introduced. 
I  have  little  doubt  that  other  Senators 
have  proposed  similar  legislation. 

I  thank  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  for  yielding. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REORGANIZA- 
TION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me  for  an 
insertion  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 


the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  those  of  my  colleagues — 
and  I  believe  this  includes  nearly  all  of 
my  colleagues — who  are  interested  in  the 
subject  of  congressional  reorgsuiization 
to  a  column  by  Mr.  William  S.  White 
which  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer of  October  9;  to  a  copy  of  a  letter 
with  respect  to  that  column  which  I  have 
written  to  the  40  newspapers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania which  carry  Mr.  White's  column; 
to  a  column  entitled  "Complaint  Against 
Congress "  written  by  Walter  Lippmann, 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  October  3;  and  to  an  article,  written 
by  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak,  en- 
titled "The  Big  Slowdown"  under  the 
byline  of  "Inside  Report"  which  appeared 
in  this  morning's  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald. 

I  make  no  further  comment  on  Mr. 
White's  article  because  I  think  the  in- 
sertions will  speak  for  themselves.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recx)ro.  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Oct.  9, 

1963] 

(By  William  S.  White) 

Washington. — This  country  could  one  day 

face  nothing  less  than  a  oonstltuUonal  crisis 

in  the  Incessant  degrading  now  going  on  of 

Congress  as  an  institution  expressly  charged 

by  that  Constitution  to  go  its  Independent 

way. 

This  curiously  uninformed  and  almost 
hysterical  attack  upon  Congress  has,  of 
course,  been  going  on  for  some  years.  Al- 
most invariably  it  comes  from  leftwlng  so- 
called  intellectuals  and  political  scientists, 
who  seem  not  to  have  the  faintest  notion 
that  that  thing  up  on  Capitol  Hill  wa«  deUb- 
erately  set  up  to  be  no  President's  stooge 
but  every  President's  checkrein. 

sun,  none  of  the  past  howling  from  these 
quarters  has  been  remotely  comparable  to 
its  present  shrill  volume.  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  dare  go  onto  some  television 
panels  must  be  prepared  actually  to  apolo- 
gize for  the  fact  that  Congress  is  perfOTmlng 
its  constitutional  fimction. 

They  must  actively  defend  the  gall  of  the 
place  in  refusing  to  abdicate  its  sworn  duties 
by  giving  automatic — and  Instant — assent  to 
whatever  Is  asked  of  It  by  the  administration. 
Pinal  and  outright  refusal  of  this  or  that 
program  Is  described  as  hardly  short  of  trea- 
son to  the  people's  welfare. 

Sometimes,  Indeed,  the  attitude  o*  the 
Interrogator  suggests  that  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress Is  in  the  dock  on  a  criminal  charge. 

Pundits  and  professors  fill  the  egghead 
magazines,  and  don't  wholly  neglect  the 
daily  press,  with  automatic  assumptions  that 
Congress  is  Invariably  wrong  or  stupid,  or 
perhaps  actually  evil.  In  any  contest  with  a 
President — so  long  as  he  Is  a  liberal  Presi- 
dent. It  Is  only  fair  to  say,  parenthetically, 
that  the  present  President,  who  Is  the  In- 
tended beneficiary  of  the  screaming,  John  P. 
Kennedy,  far  from  welccwnes  such  Juvenile 
support.  He  has  read  the  Constitution  and 
is  satisfied  with  It  the  way  it  is. 

The  most  exasperating  thing  of  all,  per- 
haps. Is  that  all  this  nonsense  comes,  with 
rare  exceptions,   from   people   whose  actual 


taKJwledege  of  a  single  reality  In  Congress 
is  as  patently  and  absurdly  limited  as,  say, 
my  knowledge  of  nuclei  physics. 

A  whole  new  meaning  for  words — and  a 
whole  new  system  of  unthlnk — would  be 
required  to  grasp  their  approach  to  public 
affairs.  When,  say,  a  Senator  votes  his  con- 
victions and  proper  State  interests,  after  pro- 
longed study  of  the  right  thing  to  do,  he  Is 
a  matchless  hero  if  he  goes  with  the  adminis- 
tration and  a  knuckleheaded  cretin  if  he 
goes  the  other  way.  The  higher  his  earned 
respect  from  among  the  most  Informed  of 
all  critics,  his  colleagues,  the  less  respect  he 
gets  from  the  reformers — unless,  of  com-se, 
his  record  is  agreeable  to  their  notions  of 
the  moment. 

And  this  is  in  fact  a  pointless  "unless." 
For,  as  might  rationally  be  expected,  no 
Member  becomes  a  great  man  of  Congress 
by  spending  all  his  time  denying  the  proper 
Independence  of  his  own  place  In  order  to 
run  after  some  President  as  a  docile  stooge. 

At  bottom,  this  business  Is  an  attack  on  no 
less  a  tiling  than  representative  goverrunent. 
This  Is  EO  because  Congress  is  the  only  part 
of  the  Government  which  Is  literally  and 
precisely  representative  in  structure  and 
character. 

What  the  screamers  therefore  are  really 
reaching  for,  whether  they  know  It  or  not, 
is  a  kind  of  people's  republic  where  public 
policy  would  be  exclusively  In  the  hands  of 
a  President  who,  though  quite  democratically 
and  lawfully  elected,  wovild  thereafter  be 
under  no  real  check  at  all. 

October   10.   1963. 
Editor,  the  News, 
New  Castle,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir:  May  I  comment  on  William  8. 
White's  attack  In  his  column  printed  on 
Wednesday,  October  9.  on  those  of  us  who 
believe  deeply  in  the  need  for  thoroughgoing 
congressional  reform. 

Mr.  Wlilte  refers  to  a  "curiously  unin- 
formed and  almost  hysterical  attack  upon 
Congress"  which,  he  states,  has  been  coming 
for  some  years  from  "left-wing,  so-called  In- 
tellectuals and  political  scientists." 

The  most  exasperating  thing  to  Mr.  White 
"is  that  all  this  nonsense  comes,  with  rare 
exceptions,  from  people  whose  actual  knowl- 
edge of  a  single  reality  In  Congress  is  as 
patently  and  absurdly  limited  as,  say,  my 
knowledge  of  nuclear  physics." 

One  wonders  where  Mr.  White  has  been 
during  the  last  several  years  and  whether  he 
reads  anything  except  perhaps  his  own  col- 
umn. 

Among  those  outside  of  Congress  who  have 
been  Intensely  critical  of  Its  failure  to  per- 
form its  constitutional  functions  because  of 
its  outmoded  rules,  procedures  and  customs 
are:  Walter  Lippmann,  James  D.  Reston. 
Roscoe  Druirunond,  Marquis  Childs  and  Peter 
Edson,  to  name  only  a  few  of  the  highly 
regarded  and  widely  syndicated  coliunnlsts 
who  take  this  position. 

Among  the  Senators  who  sponsored  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  1,  Introduced  by  me 
last  January  and  calling  for  a  study  in  depth 
of  the  present  Inadequacies  of  the  Congress 
are  such  "hsrsterlcal"  and  ignorant  "scream- 
ers" to  quote  Mr.  White,  as  Senator  Thomas 
KucHEL  of  California,  the  Republican  Whip. 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Htjmphret  of  Minnesota, 
the  Democratic  Whip.  Senator  Leverett  Sal- 
TONSTALX  of  Massachusetts,  President  of  the 
Republican  Senatorial  Conference.  Senator 
Cldtord  Case.  Republican,  of  New  Jersey, 
and  his  colleague.  Senator  HARRisoif  Wn,- 
uams.  Democrat,  Senator  Huoh  Scott,  Sen- 
ator John  Sherman  Cooper,  Senator  Pattl 
DOTTCLAS.  and  some  22  other  Senators. 

A  similar  group  of  able  and  experienced 
Members  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  is 
working  toward  the  same  end  of  compre- 
hensive congressional  reorganlBatlon. 
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The  fact  of  the  matter  la  that  practically     Issue,  auch  as  fiscal  policy,  the  Executive  is 


everybody  In  Waahlngton  knowledgeable 
about  congreaelonal  performance,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  White  and  a  few  diehard 
ultraconaervatlves  of  both  parties,  is  agreed 
that  the  present  conspicuous  failure  In  our 
American  Federal  form  of  Government  ha« 
been  the  Inability  of  the  legislative  branch 
to  measure  up  to  the  challenges  of  our  times 
with  the  same  success  as  the  executive  and 
Judicial  branches. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Joseph   S.   Clakk. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)    Post,  Oct.  3, 

196SI 

Complaint  Against  Concuss 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

This  Is  one  of  those  moments  when  there 
U  reason  to  wonder  whether  the  congres- 
sional system  as  It  now  operates  Is  not  a 
grave  danger  to  the  Republic.  There  are 
two  great  measures  before  Congress,  and  In 
all  probability  Senator  Goldwatxe  was  right 
when  he  said  the  other  day  that  "the  Presi- 
dent has  to  make  up  his  mind  whether  he 
wants  the  civil  rights  bill  or  a  tax  cut.  be- 
cause he  cannot  get  them  both." 

This  situation  Is  a  reflection  on  the  Con- 
gress. For  the  truth  Is  that  the  two  measures 
are  not  competitive  but  complementary.  If 
the  tax  bill  can  do  what  Its  advocates  believe 
It  can  do.  that  Is  to  say,  stimulate  business 
and  reduce  unemplo3rment.  It  will  reduce 
some  of  the  pressures  which  are  making  It 
so  difficult  for  the  leaders  of  the  Negro  people 
to  continue  to  be  moderate,  nonviolent,  pa- 
tient, and  reasonable. 

The  civil  rights  bill  promises  the  Negroes 
the  chance  to  vote,  better  schooling,  and  an 
end  to  humiliation  In  public  accommoda- 
tions. B\it  the  tax  bill  promises  the  Negroes 
Jobs.  They  need  them.  The  rate  of  unem- 
ployment among  Negroes  is  a  little  more  than 
twice  as  great  as  among  the  whites.  The 
Negroes,  therefore,  have  an  acute  Interest  In 
a  measure  that  promisee  to  overcome  the 
sluggishness  of  the  economy.  Today  for 
examine,  the  Negro  rate  of  unemployment  Is 
over  11  percent;  during  1951-53,  when  the 
economy  was  booming,  Negro  unemployment 
was  leas  than  5  percent. 

Anyone  who  Is  serloiis  about  dealing  with 
the  Negroes'  grievances  must,  therefore,  be 
distressed  to  find  that  he  has  to  choose  be- 
tween the  tax  bill  and  the  civil  rights  bill. 
A  competent  Confess,  which  was  equal  to 
the  realities  of  our  time,  would  see  that  the 
two  measures  are  closely  related  and  would 
act  on  them  accordingly. 

But  there  Is  something  more  In  all  this 
than  the  lack  of  serloiis  and  realistic  un- 
derstanding of  what  Is  at  stake.  This  Con- 
gress has  gone  further  than  any  other  within 
memory  to  replace  debate  and  decision  by 
delay  and  stultlflcatlon.  The  President  first 
announced  his  plan  to  seek  a  reduction  of 
taxes  In  order  to  stlmiilate  the  economy  on 
Aug\i8t  13,  1962.  That  was  over  a  year  ago. 
A  tax  bin  passed  the  House  last  week.  But 
the  Senate  has  not  even  begun  to  hold  hear- 
ings. 

The  reason  for  this  delay  is  that  there  Is  a 
considerable  body  of  strong  opinion  In  Con- 
gress and  In  the  country  which  Is  opposed  to 
any  tax  cut  until  spending  is  cut  down. 
Though  I  happen  to  think  that  It  is  Im- 
possible to  balance  the  budget  when  the 
economy  Is  running  so  much  below  capacity, 
and  that  an  attempt  to  deflate  now  would 
produce  a  recession,  the  views  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  a  tax  cut  are  honorable  and  deserving 
of  respect.  The  Issue,  which  Is  real,  should 
be  debated  for  as  long  as  It  takes  to  debate 
It  thoroiighly.  But  there  should  be  a  roll- 
call  and  a  decision  at  the  end  of  the  debate. 
I  do  not  see  how  a  modem  government 
can  be  conducted  successfully  U  on  a  major 


refused  for  more  than  a  year  a  debate  and 
a  decision.  If  Congress  agrees  with  Senator 
Btro.  It  ought  to  debate  and  then  to  defeat 
|he  tax  bill.  What  Is  becoming  alarming 
tnd  Intolerable  is  a  Congress  which  will 
^mother  and  stultify  rather  than  debate  and 
decide. 

This  Is  a  furtive  and  degenerate  form  of 
the  filibuster.  In  my  view,  the  open  fill- 
buster — that  Is  to  say  protracted  debate — 
can  normally  be  Justified  and  accepted  as  a 
fray  of  mitigating  the  absolutism  of  numeri- 
cal majorities.  If  I  were  a  Senator,  I  would 
be  very  loathe  to  vote  for  cloture.  But  I 
would  vote  for  It  now  because  the  times  are 
not  normal  and  a  critical  emergency  exists. 
J  The  national  security  requires,  I  believe, 
^he  passage  In  the  near  future  of  a  civil 
rights  bill  which  constitutes  a  declaration 
by  the  Federal  Government  that  all  the  re- 
tnalnlng  badges  of  slavery  and  servitude  are 
Outlawed. 


(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Oct.  10, 

1963) 

Thk   Bio   Slowdown 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
I    Congress  Is  beginning  to  look  like  a  slt- 
tiown  strike. 

Well  known,  of  course,  Is  the  plight  of  the 
big  Kennedy  bills — civil  rights  and  tax  reduc- 
lon — whose  perils  are  mirrored  In  the  head- 
ines  every  day. 

Not  so  familiar,  however,  Is  the  fact  that 

ongress  is  way  behind  on  everything.     It 

asn't  even  appropriated  operating  funds  for 

he  Voice  of  America,  the  State  Department, 

the   Department   of   Commerce,    the   Justice 

Department,  and  half  a  dozen  other  agencies 

Whose  new  budget  year  started  on  July  1. 

Here  It  is  mid-October,  and  the  State- 
Justlce-Commerce  appropriation  bill  Is  still 
^n  a  pigeonhole  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee.  Not  a  single  hearing  has  yet 
^>een  held  for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
which  Is  trying  to  compete  abroad  with  the 
Bovlet  Union  and  Communist  China.  Not  a 
felngle  penny  has  been  appropriated  to  the 
Commerce  Department,  which  Is  trying  to 
organize  a  new  export  expansion  program  In 
^opes  of  reducing  the  payments  deficit. 

Last  month  the  subcommittee  that  handles 
appropriations  for  the  State-Justlce-Com- 
knerce  Etepartments  held  4  days  of  hearings 
pn  the  Commerce  Department.  For  the  ex- 
^rt  program,  the  Department  Is  asking  a 
100-percent  Increase,  a  good  part  of  which 
the  House  has  already  voted.  After  the  4 
days  of  hearings.  Subcommittee  Chairman 
John  McClxllan,  of  Arkansas,  shut  up  shop 
jto  get  ready  for  the  Cosa  Nostra  serial,  fea- 
turing Mr.  Valachl. 

Presiding  over  the  Valachl  hearings,  as 
iBenator  McClxllan  is  now  doing  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  chairman  of  the  Investigations 
Subcommittee,  is  probably  more  fun  than 
presiding  over  an  appropriation  bill.  The 
Btate  Department's  foreign  building  program 
can't  compete  with  murder. 
'  But  indefinite  postponement  of  appro- 
priating funds  for  these  Federal  agencies 
Is  a  risky  business.  Tear  after  year.  Congress 
pnds  It  too  exhausting  to  pass  the  appro- 
priation bills  by  each  June  30,  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  yeeir,  for  the  ensuing  12  months. 
|Bo  It  resorts  to  a  subterfuge,  known  as  the 
^'continuing  resolution,"  permitting  the 
lagencles  to  continue  spending  at  the  same 
level  as  the  previous  year. 

This  Is  fine  In  a  static  world.  But  In  a 
world  of  change.  It  can  make  things  difficult. 
The  State  Department,  for  example,  Is  trying 
to  find  $14  million  to  build  embassies  and 
other  buildings  In  the  new  countries  of 
Africa.  It  U  also  trying  to  hire  129  new 
people  to  carry  out  its  end  of  the  export 
expansion  program. 


The  Voice  of  America,  disturbed  over  in- 
creased Communist  penetration  of  Latin 
America  and  Africa  by  various  propaganda 
media.  Is  asking  for  more  money.  It  may 
be  debatable  whether  the  extra  funds  are 
all  needed  for  foreign  buildings  or  to  ex- 
pand UJ3.  exports  or  to  improve  the  Voice 
of  America.  But  until  Congress  tells  the 
agencies  what  they  can  do,  all  these  pro- 
grams are  In  limbo. 

This  Is  because  the  "continuing  resolu- 
tions" that  have  now  become  so  fixed  a  part 
of  the  appropriation  process  automatically 
limit  spending  to  the  rate  of  the  previous 
year,  without  regard  to  the  new  require- 
ments. 

Beyond  that,  of  course.  Is  the  confusion 
of  this  whole  process  on  the  new  1964-65 
budget.  All  Government  agencies  are  now 
giving  the  Budget  Bureau  their  spending 
estimates  for  the  year  starting  next  July  1. 
After  the  Budget  Bureau  prunes  them  down, 
these  estimates  are  the  figures  that  make 
up  the  new  budget  sent  to  Congress  In  Jan- 
uary. This  new  budget  Is  being  made  up 
right  now.  The  agencies  which  Congress 
has  failed  to  finance  for  the  current  fiscal 
year — starting  July  1963 — are  in  a  ridiculous 
situation.  They  have  to  tell  the  Budget 
Bureau  what  they  need  for  next  year  before 
they  even  know  how  much  Congress  Is  going 
to  give  them  this  year,  one-third  of  which  Is 
now  gone  by. 

Northern  politicians  suspect  that  the  un- 
precedented delay  In  appropriations  this 
year  Is  Just  the  first  stage  of  a  general 
southern-Inspired  slowdown  that  will  even- 
tually blossom  In  a  Senate  filibuster  against 
the  civil  rights  bill.  Mr.  Valachl  came  along 
at  Just  the  right  time. 


U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY  IN  RELATION 
TO  LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  President 
Kennedy's  press  conference  statement 
relative  to  military  takeovers  in  Latin 
America  is  a  disappointment.  It  still 
does  not  set  forth  any  American  future 
policy  on  the  subject.  Apparently  the 
President  Is  seeking  to  put  an  umbrella 
over  the  policy  conflict  between  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Martin's  view  that  some 
coups  are  acceptable  and  the  assumption 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  that  it  is  de- 
signed to  promote  constitutional  govern- 
ment. If  so,  then  he  Is  as  much  as  ad- 
mitting that  we  have  no  policy,  that  in 
Latin  America  we  stand  for  nothing  and 
are  all  things  to  all  people. 

It  Is  not  enough  for  him  to  say  we  are 
opposed  to  military  coups  if  he  at  the 
same  time  endorses  Secretary  Martin's 
apology  for  coups. 

Before  Congress  proceeds  with  another 
cent  of  money  for  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress we  should  know  what  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  toward  these  coups  is 
going  to  be.  If  it  is  Intended  that  we  do 
business  with  illegal  governments,  as  we 
are  doing  right  now  in  Guatemala,  then 
I  think  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  serv- 
ing no  useful  purpose  and  might  as  well 
be  dropped. 

If  it  is  Intended  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  continue  in  its  intended  course 
of  supporting  economic  and  social  change 
through  constitutional  processes,  then 
the  President  has  to  make  it  clear  that 
Illegal  seizures  of  power  In  Latin  Ameri- 
ca will  not  receive  any  American  econom- 
ic or  mihtary  aid  so  long  as  they  or  their 
civilian  stooges  remain  In  power.    That 
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is  the  only  policy  statement  that  will 
make  clear  our  Intentions,  and  they  ur- 
gently need  to  be  made  clear  In  Latin 
America,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 

The  administration  Is  playing  with  dis- 
aster in  trying  to  travel  down  these  two 
divergent  roads  at  the  same  time.  Every- 
one in  a  position  of  power  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica knows  that  the  Assistant  Secretary  in 
charge  of  Latin  American  affairs  circu- 
lated a  policy  statement  to  State  Depart- 
ment ofHcials  within  Latin  American 
countries  that  differentiates  between  so- 
called  good  and  bad  coups,  and  saying 
that  we  will  judge  each  one  on  its  merits. 
Secretary  Martin's  policy  statement  is  an 
invitation  to  military  juntas  to  take  over 
if  they  only  will  not  be  crude  and  too 
bloody  about  it.  He  makes  it  pretty  clear 
to  every  potential  junta  colonel  that  the 
United  States  will  make  no  objection  to 
an  illegal  junta  if  it  maintains  a  respect- 
able facade. 

That  policy  is  totally  different  from 
one  that  cuts  off  American  aid  to  any 
and  all  coups  that  overthrow  constitu- 
tional goveriunents.  The  President  can- 
not have  it  both  ways.  Until  he  makes 
a  decision  between  one  policy  or  the 
other,  the  common  people  of  Latin 
America,  their  constitutionalists,  and 
their  military,  will  continue  to  be  con- 
fused and  divided.  The  American  people, 
including  our  official  representatives  In 
Latin  America,  and  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  are  supposed  to  put  up  the 
money  for  economic  and  military  aid  will 
not  know  whether  the  United  States  is 
willing  to  see  military  governments  take 
over  or  not. 

In  a  letter  I  received  today  from  the 
great  leader  of  freedom  in  the  Carib- 
bean, Jose  Figueres  of  Costa  Rica,  he 
tells  me : 

It  is  a  waste  of  time,  money,  and  health 
to  try  to  do  anything  wholeheartedly  until 
the  U.S.  Government  adopts  a  uniform  policy 
toward  social  reform  through  elected  gov- 
ernments. 

His  letter  reads  in  full,  as  follows: 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Congratulations  on 
your  stand  on  the  Dominican  and  Honduran 
crises. 

In  the  New  York  Times,  October  5,  page 
1  continued.  Tad  Szulck  says  that  the  U.S. 
military  mission  encouraged  the  coup  In 
Santo  Domingo. 

This  Is  what  is  happening  everywhere. 
The  military  call  conununlsm  any  social  re- 
form, and  act  Independently. 

It  Is  a  waste  of  time,  money,  and  health 
to  try  to  do  anything  wholeheartedly  until 
the  U.S.  Government  adopts  a  uniform  policy 
toward  social  reform  through  elected  gov- 
ernments. 

Sincerely, 

Jose  Figueres. 

As  long  as  Mr.  Martin's  policy  state- 
ment remains  as  the  last  word  on  this 
subject — and  it  still  does,  although  the 
President  has  spoken — Latin  American 
colonels  are  on  notice  to  go  ahead  but  In 
a  civilized  manner.  I  shall  not  support 
any  further  aid  program  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica that  is  conducted  on  that  basis,  and  I 
shall  do  my  best  to  prevail  upon  other 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  American 
people  to  join  me.  The  United  States  is 
either  for  constitutional  government  or 


it  is  not,  and  there  is  no  way  to  reconcile 
support  for  constitutional  govemment 
with  Mr.  Martin's  statement  that  some 
coups  are  satisfactory  and  represent 
rogress. 

\11  military  coups  are  bad.  There 
ca  not  be  any  good  ones,  because  any 
mi  "^ary  coup  destroys  constitutional 
go\  iiiment.  The  past  statements  of  the 
President,  both  in  the  campaign  of  1960 
and  at  the  time  he  enunciated  the  great 
Alliance  for  Progress  program,  clearly 
imply — and  have  been  generally  so  inter- 
preted and  restated  over  and  over  again, 
not  only  in  this  country  but  in  Latin 
America — that  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program  will  be  made  available  to  con- 
stitutional governments.  That  means 
we  cannot  treat  military  juntas  or 
alleged  civilian  governments  set  up  as 
stooges  of  military  juntas,  as  though 
they   were   constitutional   governments. 

As  a  great  defender  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  almost  all  issues, 
I  most  respectfully  plead  again  that  a 
clear-cut  statement  be  sent  to  Latin 
America  that  there  will  be  no  aid  what- 
soever, at  any  time,  so  long  as  the  gov- 
ernment is  operating  imder  the  control 
of  a  military  junta  that  overthrew  a  con- 
stitutional government. 

Such  an  unequivocal  position  will  make 
clear  in  Latin  America,  to  potential  junta 
colonels,  that  if  they  execute  a  coup  they 
will  lose  support  of  the  United  States. 
Such  an  unequivocal  statement  also  will 
make  clear  to  the  Communists  that  the 
United  States  is  not  going  to  give  sup- 
port to  any  form  of  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment that  sets  up  a  police  state 
operation  in  Latin  America  by  over- 
throwing a  constitutional  government. 


TRUTH  IN  LENDING— INTEREST 
CHARGES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  correction  of  the  Record  for  yester- 
day that  I  want  to  make  before  I  turn 
to  a  matter  that  is  of  great  concern  to 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty]  :  and  I  apologize  to  him  for 
taking  this  much  time. 

Yesterday  I  made  a  mistake  In  dis- 
cussing the  interest  rate  that  is  charged 
on  charge  accounts  by  some  stores  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  My  good  wife  put 
me  straight  on  the  matter  when  I  got 
home  last  night.  I  had  quoted  her,  or 
referred  to  an  understanding  or  inter- 
pretation I  made  from  a  conversation  I 
had  with  her.  She  pointed  out  to  me 
that  I  was  dead  wrong.  That  puts  me 
in  a  pretty  bad  position  from  two  stand- 
points. In  the  first  place.  I  never  like  to 
make  a  statement  that  is  not  factually 
correct.  Second.  I  never  like  to  seem  to 
be  misquoting  my  wife. 

The  statement  I  mswie  will  be  found 
on  page  19116  of  the  Record  of  yesterday. 
In  a  colloquy  with  my  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  I  said: 

I  did  not  know  the  Senator  Intended  to 
speak  on  that  subject,  but  as  he  was  speAk- 
ing  there  came  to  my  mind  an  Interesting 
conversation  I  had  with  my  wife  the  other 
day,  when  I  said,  "I  do  not  see  any  monthly 
bills  coming  In  from  such-and-such  a  de- 


partment store  In  the  District  of  Columbia." 
She  enlightened  me  as  to  why  there  were  no 
bills  coming  from  that  department  store. 

Do  Senators  know  what  I  learned?  I 
learned  that  the  store  charges  6-percent  In- 
terest   per   month    on   unpaid    accounts. 

She  informed  me  that  what  she  said 
was  not  that  she  did  not  like  paying  6 
percent,  on  a  monthly  basis,  on  charge 
accounts,  but  that  she  objected  to  pay- 
ing the  concealed  interest  that  many  of 
the  stores  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
charge.  She  pointed  that  I  overlooked 
the  fact  that  she  said  the  interest  rate 
had  been  a  3-percent  Interest  rate — 
which  would,  of  course,  msUse  it  36  per- 
cent a  year,  and  not  72  percent  a  year. 
She  pointed  out  that  some  of  the  stores 
that  had  been  charging  3  percent  have 
reduced  the  rate  to  1*72  percent — which 
still  makes  it  18  percent  a  year.  There 
are  still  stores,  I  have  learned  today  from 
what  I  consider  to  be  reliable  sources, 
charging  3  percent  a  month — which 
makes  the  interest  36  percent  a  year. 

I  wish  the  Record  to  be  correct. 
Whereas  I  was  talking  about  6  percent, 
the  figure  is  actually  3  percent  in  regard 
to  a  few  stores,  and  1 V2  percent  with  re- 
spect to  a  larger  number;  but,  in  any 
event,  the  burden  of  my  argimient  Is  the 
same:  an  18-percent  Interest  charge  Is 
still  usurious,  a  36  percent  is  even  more 
unconscionable.  As  I  said  yesterday,  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  Washington,  D.C.  is 
opposed  to  a  minimum  wage  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  of  $1.25  an  hour  for 
wage  earners,  breadwinners,  as  their  wit- 
nesses have  testified  before  my  commit- 
tee. I  therefore  say  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  ought  to  do  something  about  the 
Interest  rate  of  18  percent  and,  in  such 
Instances  as  it  may  exist,  of  36  percent. 
I  am  glad  to  make  that  correction  for  the 
Record. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  INSTITUTIONS  OF 
HIGHER  LEARNING 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6143)  to  authorize  as- 
sistance to  public  and  other  nonprofit 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  fi- 
nancing the  Instruction,  rehabilitation, 
or  improvement  of  needed  academic  and 
related  facilities  in  undergraduate  and 
graduate  institutions. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  should  like  to  inform  Senators 
briefly  of  the  procedure  I  intend  to  fol- 
low as  floor  leader  on  the  higher  educa- 
tion bUl. 

Because  of  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion which  confronts  us  in  the  consider- 
ation of  this  exceedingly  important  leg- 
islation to  provide  assistance  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  in  the  financ- 
ing of  construction  of  facilities,  the  first 
issue  which  ought  to  be  met  is  whether 
the  Senate  will  accept  the  bill  as  re- 
ported from  committee  or  whether  it 
prefers  the  House  version  of  the  bill. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  very  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Proxtty],  is  opposed  to  the  adoption  of 
the  committee  amendment  which  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  complete  strikeout  of  the 
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House  provisions  and  the  substitution 
therefor  of  the  committee  version  of  the 
bill.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  at  the  appro- 
priate time  wiH  present  his  arguments  in 
favor  of  his  position  to  the  Senate  and 
that  he  will  ask  for  a  vote  upon  his  pro- 
posal to  lay  before  the  Senate  the  House 
text  of  H.R.  6143. 

I  assure  Senators  that  for  my  part,  as 
floor  leader  of  the  bill,  I  shall  try  to  co- 
operate with  my  very  good  friend  from 
Vermont  in  bringing  into  focus  this  first 
issue  so  that  the  matter  may  be  fully  de- 
bated and  voted  ujwn  in  an  orderly 
fashion.  Until  that  first  issue  is  met. 
the  discussion  of  other  amendments  to 
the  bill  would  be.  in  my  Judgment,  pre- 
mature. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont and  the  minority  leader  are  in 
agreement  with  me — and  it  is  my  imder- 
standing  that  they  are— I  feel  that  as 
Senators  debate  the  bill  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  should  be  our 
first  order  of  business  with  respect  to  it. 

I  should  now  like  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  to  have  him  make  such 
observations  as  he  would  like  to  make 
on  my  suggested  procedure.  Then  I  shall 
be  glad,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education,  to  submit  a  unanimous 
consent  agre«nent,  or  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  may  submit  It  In  his  own  right. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Oregon.  I  be- 
lieve he  understands  that  I  would  be  pre- 
cluded from  offering  an  amendment  in 
the  form  of  a  substitute  without  unani- 
mous consent.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
have  my  distinguished  subcommittee 
chairman  make  the  motion  in  my  behalf 
if  he  desires. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to 
present  it.  that  Is  agreeable  to  me. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  rules  of  the  Senate,  I  be  per- 
mitted to  offer  a  substitute  as  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  6143,  which  will  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  and  will  contain 
the  exact  language  of  the  House-passed 
bill,  H.R.  6143. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  am  in  complete  agreement 
with  this  procedure.  The  leadership  of 
the  Senate  Is  in  agreement  with  it.  I  ask 
whether  it  is  parliamentarlly  In  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
may  be  done  by  unanimous  consent.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  proposed  unani- 
mous-consent agreement?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  when 
H.R.  6143  is  debated,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal Issues  before  the  Senate  will  be 
whether  the  Senate  should  approve  the 
bill  in  the  form  In  which  it  was  reported 
by  committee  or  In  the  form  that  It 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  shall  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the 
House-passed  higher  education  bill  so 
that  the  measure  can  be  sent  directly  to 
the  White  House,  with  the  certainty  that 
there  will  be  a  higher  education  law  this 
year. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  will  contend 
for  the  committee-reported  bill  which,  If 


approved,  must  go  to  conference.  I  am 
afraid  that  if  it  does  go  to  conference,  It 
day  become  bogged  down  there,  or  difS- 
cUity  might  be  encountered  in  the  House 

Rules  Committee  or  in  the  House  itself. 

Both  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  I 
are  deeply  Interested  In  getting  a  higher 
education  bill  this  year  but  he  and  a  ma- 
j<^rlty  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
oh  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  differ  with 
n)e  on  two  points.  I  have  fears  that  we 
niay  not  get  a  higher  education  bill  If  we 
hpive  to  go  through  the  conference  pro- 
c^ure.  We  failed  last  year  and  I  think 
^e  must  recognize  the  possibility  of  his- 
tory repeating  itself. 
1  TTie  second  difference  we  have  Is  with 
respect  to  the  tsrpe  of  bill  Uiat  Congress 
should  approve. 

I  believe  that  the  House  bill  Is  prefer- 
able because  It  provides  grants  and  loans 
f^r  the  construction  of  facilities  intended 
for  use  in  undergraduate  education  and 

ie  colleges  and  universities  themselves 
11  decide  whether  they  want  to  build  a 
cllity  for  the  English  department,  for- 
eign language  department,  the  science 
diepartment,  and  so  forth. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
n^lttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  per- 
mits grants  for  the  construction  of  aca- 
demic facilities  only  If  they  are  used  for 
the  sciences  or  engineering  or  for  use  as 
a]  library. 

I  fear  that  the  Senate  bill  advances 
s6me  disciplines  at  the  expense  of  others. 
,  One  thing  should  be  made  absolutely 
clear,  and  that  is  that  under  neither  bill 
could  funds  be  u.sed  for  the  construction 
o(f  buildings  utilized  for  sectarian  in- 
struction or  worship.    Neither  bill  would 

?rmit  aid  to  a  department  of  divinity 

theology. 

Aside  from  the  practical  legislative 
cbnsideratlons  the  real  Issue  Is  whether 
|e  should  aid  the  arts  and  humanities 
a^  well  as  the  sciences  and  engineering 
or  simply  vote  to  aid  the  sciences  and 
engineering. 

,  The  issue  is  not  a  question  of  grants 
versus  loans,  because  both  bills  would  au- 
thorize grants  and  loans  to  public  and 

ivate  colleges,  whether  church-related 
not. 

My  basic  view  is  that  a  grant  for  the 
cpnstruction  of  an  international  rela- 
tions building  is  as  constitutional  as  a 
grant  for  the  constructicm  of  a  science 
ouilding.  Both  fields  are  important. 
The  Senate  bill  would  allow  grants  for 
one  but  not  the  other. 
I  I  shall  present  the  case  for  the  House 
hiill  in  detail  tomorrow  but  did  want  the 
3enate  to  know  what  I  have  in  mind. 

If  I  am  not  successful  in  having  the 
Ifouse  bill  adopted,  I  have  every  inten- 
tion of  supporting  the  committee-report- 
ed bill.  And  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
l^as  my  assurance  that  I  will  help  him 
s|«er  a  bill  through  conference  if  his 
abproach  is  preferred  by  the  Senate. 

Before  concluding,  I  should  like  to  read 
ihto  the  Record  two  of  many  telegrams 
Which  I  have  received  from  college  presi- 
dents and  other  educational  authorities. 
'Xhe  first  one  reads : 

I  am  in  full  agreement  with  your  proposal 
tb  pass  House  higher  education  bill.     Senate 


blU  would  Increase  present  Imbalance  of  aid 
to  sciences  and  in  the  long  run  further 
weaken  the  humanities  and  social  sciences. 
Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  views. 

The  other  telegram  reads: 

I  support  your  view  that  approval  of  House 
version  of  higher  education  bill  will  not  only 
increase  chances  for  timely  passage  of  this 
legislation  but  that  the  additional  flexlbUlty 
of  House-passed  version  will  Increase  value 
to  education  and  thus  to  the  Nation. 

In  conclusion.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  a  memo- 
randum Indicating  the  chief  differences 
between  the  House -passed  and  Senate 
committee  versions  of  H.R.  6143. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MEMORANDtJM:  Chiet  DnTKRENCSS  Betwi:en 
THE  House  and  Senate  Labok  Committee 
Vehsions  of  H.R.  6143 

1.  The  Senate  version  Is  a  straight  5-year 
program,  with  authorizations  for  each  year. 

The  House  bUl  provides  authorizations  for 
each  of  the  first  3  years  of  the  5-year  pro- 
gram. 

2.  The  dollar  simounts  differ  in  each  bill, 
as  the  following  tabulation  shows: 

iln  milUon.<!| 


Senate 

committee 

version 

rrou-<* 

version 

House  116- 
year  au- 
tborixa- 

tions  in«Je 

Construction  Krants. . 
Consiructiun  luans. . . 

n.iso 

600 

$836 
360 

$1, 415 

60U 

Total 

1,750 

I.IOS 

2.015 

3.  The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  requires 
that  the  grants  and  loans  provided  may  be 
used  only  on  facilities  for  the  instruction  In 
the  natural  and  physical  sciences,  engineer- 
ing, and  libraries.  The  House  version  has 
no  such  limitations. 

Both  bills  have  additional  limitations 
against  use  of  funds  for  sectarian  purposes, 
recreational  facilities,  facilities  for  which  an 
admission  charge  Is  made,  athletic  facilities. 

Both  bills  provide  specifically  that  the 
funds  must  be  used  for  classrooms,  labora- 
tories, and  libraries. 

4.  The  House  bill  Includes  in  the  defini- 
tion of  conmitinlty  college  a  2-year  Institu- 
tion which  provides  Instruction  leading  to- 
ward a  bachelor's  degree  or  Is  an  institution 
which  provides  "technical"  instruction  for 
technicians  and  semlprofessionals  in  tech- 
nological fields. 

The  Senate  version  specifically  requires 
that  any  conmiunity  college  must  have  as  one 
of  its  main  purposes  the  2-year  preparation 
of  students  for  continuing  toward  a  bache- 
lor's degree. 

5.  The  Senate  version  provides  a  total  au- 
thorization of  $250  million  for  community 
colleges  ($50  million  per  year). 

The  House  version  provides  a  minimum  of 
$50,600,000  per  year  for  grants  to  community 
colleges. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  ProutyI  has 
always  been  of  great  assistance  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  as  a  whole.  In  my 
Judgment,  it  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible to  report  as  good  a  bill  as  the  Sen- 
ate is  now  considering — and  I  think  it 
is  a  good  bill — had  It  not  been  for  the 
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cooperation  of  the  Senator  frc«n  Ver- 
mont and  my  other  colleagues  on  the 
committee. 

Later,  in  a  week  or  two,  the  Senate 
will  be  considering  S.  569,  the  Prouty- 
Keating  bill,  which  extends  the  so-called 
forgiveness  provisions  of  title  II  NDEA 
loEUis  to  teachers  in  private  schools  and 
"  to  college  and  university  teachers.  For 
those  who  take  special  teacher  training 
in  modern  foreign  language  institutes 
or  other  Institutes  under  NDEA  even 
though  they  teach  in  the  private  schools, 
S.  569  would  permit  payment  of  the 
stipend  benefits  now  accruing  to  public 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teach- 
ers. S.  569  is  typical  of  the  educational 
statesmanship  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  on  this  particular 
amendment,  as  the  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  do  not  agree 
with  him.  We  all  know  that  in  the 
marking  up  of  a  bill  there  is  much  give 
and  take  in  the  Ironing  out  of  differ- 
ences, so  that  finally  a  bill  can  emerge 
which  commands  a  majority.  That  is 
exactly  what  happened  in  this  case.  The 
committee  gave  due  consideration  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  and  decided  that  the  bill  we 
,''  are  presenting,  for  the  many  reasons 
I  shall  set  forth  following  the  speech  to 
be  made  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gruening],  is  the  bill  that  we  be- 
lieve the  Senate  should  pass. 

Nevertheless,  although  that  is  the  one 
major  difference  between  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  and  the  majority 
of  my  colleagues,  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  I  know  that  I  speak  the  view 
of  every  member  of  our  committee  when 
I  say  that  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
is  a  treat  friend  of  education,  and  has 
been  highly  constructive  in  helping  us 
to  hammer  out  education  legislation  and 
put  it  in  such  desirable  form  that  it 
might  be  reported  to  the  Senate  for  the 
consideration  of  the  entire  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
there  be  printed  the  text  of  the  commit- 
tee amendment  and  that  it  be  followed 
by  an  excerpt  from  the  committee  report, 
pages  7,  8,  and  9  contrasting  the  Senate 
and  House  provisions  of  H.R.  6143  and 
by  tables  foimd  on  pages  10  and  11  of  the 
committee  report  setting  forth  the  esti- 
mated allotments  under  title  I-A  and 
title  II  of  the  committee  version  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  the  excerpts  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

s.  — 
An  act  to  authorize  stsslstance  to  public  and 
other  nonprofit  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  financing  the  construction,  reha- 
bUltatlon,  or  improvement  of  needed  aca- 
demic and  related  facilities  in  undergrad- 
uate and  graduate  Institutions 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in  Congress   assembled,   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "College  Academic 
Facilities  Act". 

Findings  and  Declaration  of  Policy 
Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the 
security   and   welfare   of   the   United   States 
require  that  this  and  futiire  generations  of 


American  youth  be  assured  ample  opportu- 
nity  for   the   fullest    development  of   their 
intellectual  capacities,  and  that  this  oppor- 
tunity will  be  Jeopardized  unless  the  Nation's 
colleges  and  universities  are  encouraged  and 
assisted    In    their    efforts    to    accommodate 
rapidly  growing  numbers  of  youth  who  aspire 
to  a  higher  education.     The  Congress  fur- 
ther finds  and  declares  that  this  need  Is  so 
great  that  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  the  Nation 
to    take   positive    and    Immediate    action    to 
meet    It   through   assistance   to   Institutions 
of  higher  education  in  providing  classrooms 
and  other  academic  facilities,  and  through 
assistance  to  the  States  In  constructing  cer- 
tain public  community  college  facilities. 
TrrLE  I — construction  or  academic  facilities 
Part  A — Grants  for  construction  of  academic 
facilities 
Appropriations  Authorized 
Sec.  101.   (a)    In  order  to  enable  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  (hereafter  In  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "Commissioner")  to  make 
grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  education  for 
the   construction   of   academic  facilities    In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  part 
A,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $180,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964.  and  each  of  the 
four  succeeding  fiscal  years.    In  addition  to 
the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  un- 
der the  preceding  sentence,  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  making  such 
grants  the  difference  (if  any)   between  the 
sums  authorized  to  be   appropriated  under 
the  preceding  sentence  for  preceding  fiscal 
years  and  the  aggregate  of  the  sums  which 
were  appropriated  for  such  preceding  years 
under  such  sentence. 

(b)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  reservation  as  provided  In  section 
107  until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  next 
succeeding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  were 
appropriated. 

Allotments  to  States 
Sec.  102.  (a)  Of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  101  for  any  fiscal  year 
(1)  one-half  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Com- 
missioner among  the  States  so  that  the  al- 
lotment to  each  State  under  this  clause  will 
be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
such  one-half  as  the  nimiber  of  students  en- 
rolled In  Institutions  of  higher  education  In 
such  State  bears  to  the  total  number  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  such  Institutions  In  all  the 
States;  and  (2)  the  remaining  one-half  shall 
be  allotted  by  him  among  the  States  so  that 
the  allotment  to  e«u:h  State  under  this  clause 
win  be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  remainder  as  the  number  of 
students  enroUed  In  grades  nine  to  twelve 
(both  Inclusive)  of  schools  In  such  State 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  students  in 
such  grades  In  schools  In  all  the  States.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  (A)  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  In  Institutions 
of  higher  education  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
equal  to  the  sum  of  (1)  the  number  of  full- 
time  students  and  (U)  the  full-time  equiv- 
alent of  the  number  of  part-time  studenU 
as  determined  by  the  Commissioner  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations;  and  (B)  deter- 
minations as  to  enrollment  under  either 
clause  (1)  or  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  made  by  the  Commissioner  on  the 
basis  of  data  for  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  satisfactory  data  with  respect  to  such 
enrollment  are  available  to  him. 

(b)  The  amount  of  each  allotment  to  a 
State  vmder  this  section  shall  be  available, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
part  A,  for  payment  of  the  Federal  share  (as 
determined  under  sections  106(b)(3)  and 
121(d))  of  the  development  cost  of  ap- 
proved projects  for  the  construction  of  aca- 
demic facilities  within  such  State  by  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education.    Siuns  allotted  to 


a  State  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1964,  shall  remain  available  for  reservation 
as  provided  in  section  107  until  the  close  of 
the  next  fiscal  year.  In  addition  to  the  stuns 
allotted  to  such  State  for  such  next  fisc«a 
year. 

(c)  All  amormts  allotted  under  this  sec- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jvme  30.  1965, 
and  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
which  are  not  reserved  as  provided  In  section 
107  by  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
they  are  allotted,  shall  be  reallotted  by  the 
Commissioner,  on  the  basis  of  such  factors 
as  he  determines  to  be  equitable  and  reason- 
able, among  the  States  which,  as  determined 
by  the  Commissioner,  are  able  to  use  without 
delay  any  amounts  so  reallotted.  Amounts 
reallotted  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
available  for  reservation  until  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  next  succeeding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  they  were  originally  allotted. 
State  Commissions  and  Flans 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  grant  program  under  this 
part  A  shall  designate  for  that  ptirpose  an 
existing  State  agency  which  Is  broadly  rep- 
resentative of  the  public  and  of  institutions 
of  higher  education  In  the  State,  or.  If  no 
such  State  agency  elxsts,  shall  establish  such 
a  State  agency,  and  submit  to  the  Commis- 
sioner through  the  agency  so  designated  or 
establUhed  (hereafter  in  this  part  A  referred 
to  as  the  "State  commission"),  a  State  plan 
for  such  partlcljjaUon.  The  Commissioner 
shall  approve  any  such  plan  which — 

(1)  provides  that  It  shall  be  administered 
by  the  State  commission; 

(2)  sets  forth,  consistently  with  basic  cri- 
teria prescribed  by  regulation  pursuant  to 
section  105.  objective  standards  and  meth- 
ods (A)  for  determining  the  relative  priorities 
of  eligible  projects  for  the  construction  of 
academic  facilities  submitted  by  Institutions 
of  higher  education  within  the  State,  and 
(B)  for  determining  the  Federal  share  of  the 
development  cost  of  each  such  project  (unless 
such  plan  provides  for  a  uniform  Federal 
share  for  all  such  projects);         - 

(3)  provides  (A)  for  assigning  priorities 
solely  on  the  basis  of  such  criteria,  stand- 
ards, and  methods  to  eligible  projects  sub- 
mitted to  the  State  commission  and  deemed 
by  it  to  be  otherwise  approvable  under  the 
provisions  of  this  part  A;  and  (B)  for  ap- 
proving and  recommending  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, In  the  order  of  such  priority,  applica- 
tions covering  such  eligible  projects,  and  for 
certifying  to  the  Commissioner  the  Federal 
share,  determined  by  the  State  commission 
under  the  SUte  plan,  of  the  development 
cost  of  the  project  involved; 

(4)  provides  for  affording  to  every  appli- 
cant, which  has  submitted  to  the  State  com- 
mission a  project,  an  opportunity  for  a  fair 
hearing  before  the  commission  as  to  the 
priority  assigned  to  such  project  or  as  to  any 
other  determination  of  the  commission  ad- 
versely affecting  such  applicant;  and 

(6)  provides  (A)  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  commission  under  this  part  A,  and  (B) 
for  the  making  of  such  reports.  In  such  form 
and  containing  such  Information,  as  may  be 
reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sioner to  perform  his  functions  under  this 
part  A. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  ex- 
pend not  exceeding  $3,000,000  during  each  of 
the  first  two  fiscal  years  of  the  program  un- 
der this  part  A  In  such  amounu  as  he  may 
consider  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
administration  of  the  State  plans  approved 
under  this  part  A.  Including  expenses  which 
he  determines  were  necessary  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  such  plans. 

Eligibility  for  Grants 

S»c.  104.  An  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion shall  be  eligible  for  a  grant  for  construc- 
tion of  an  academic  faculty  under  this  part 
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A  only  If  Buch  coastrxictlon  la  llmlt«<l  to 
structures,  or  portions  thereof,  especially  de- 
signed, and  to  be  used  only,  for  Instnictlon 
or  reeearch  In  the  natural  or  physical  sciences 
or  engineering  or  for  iise  as  a  library,  and 
only  If  such  construction  will,  either  alone  or 
together  with  other  construction  to  be  under- 
taken within  a  reasonable  time.  ( 1 )  result  In 
an  urgently  needed  substantial  expansion  of 
the  institution's  student  enrollment  capacity, 
or  (3)  in  the  case  of  a  new  Institution  of 
higher  education,  result  In  creating  urgently 
needed  enrollment  capacity. 

Basic  Criteria  for  Determining  Priorities  and 
Federal   Share 

Sac.  105.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Commission 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe  basic  criteria 
to  which  the  provisions  of  State  plans  set- 
ting forth  standards  and  methods  for  de- 
termining relative  priorities  of  eligible  con- 
struction projects,  and  the  application  of 
such  standards  and  methods  to  such  proj- 
ects under  such  plans,  shall  be  subject. 
Such  basic  criteria  (1)  shall  be  such  as  will 
best  tend  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this 
part  A  while  leaving  opportunity  and  flexi- 
bility for  the  development  of  State  plan 
standards  and  methods  that  will  best  ac- 
commodate the  varied  needs  of  institutions 
in  the  several  States,  and  (2)  shall  give 
sp>eclal  consideration  to  expansion  of  under- 
graduate enrollment  capacity.  Subject  to 
the  foregoing  requirements,  such  regulations 
may  establish  additional  and  appropriate 
basic  criteria,  including  provision  for  con- 
sidering the  degree  to  which  applicant  in- 
stitutions are  effectively  utilizing  existing 
facilities,  provision  for  allowing  State  plans 
to  group  or  provide  for  grouping,  in  a  rea- 
sonable manner,  facilities  or  Institutions  ac- 
cording to  functional  or  educational  type 
for  priority  purposes,  and.  in  view  of  the 
national  objectives  of  this  Act,  provision  for 
considering  the  degree  to  which  the  institu- 
tion serves  students  from  two  or  more  States 
or  from  outside  the  United  States:  and  In 
no  event  shall  an  Institution's  readiness  to 
admit  such  out-of-State  students  be  con- 
sidered as  a  priority  factor  adverse  to  such 
institution. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  further  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  the  basic  criteria  for 
determining  the  Federal  share  of  the  devel- 
opment cost  of  any  eligible  project  under 
this  part  A  within  a  State,  to  which  criteria 
the  applicable  standards  and  n^thods  set 
forth  in  the  State  plan  for  such  State  shall 
conform  in  the  absence  of  a  uniform  state- 
wide Federal  share  specified  in  or  pursuant 
to  such  plan.  The  Federal  share  shall  In  no 
event  exceed  331/3  per  centum  of  the  devel- 
opment cost  of  a  project  covered  by  an  ap- 
plication approved  tmder  this  part  A. 

Applications  for  Grants  and  Conditions  for 
Approval 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  desire  to  obtain  grants  under 
this  part  A  shall  submit  applications  there- 
for at  such  time  or  times  and  in  such  man- 
ner as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  such  applications  shall  contain 
such  Information  as  may  be  required  by  or 
piirsuant  to  regulation  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  Commissioner  to  make  the  de- 
terminations required  to  be  made  by  him 
under  this  part  A. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  an 
application  covering  a  project  for  construc- 
tion of  an  academic  facility  and  meeting  the 
requirements  prescribed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  if — 

(1)  the  project  is  an  eligible  project  as 
determined  imder  section  104; 

(2)  the  project  has  been  approved  and 
recommended  by  the  appropriate  State  com- 
mission; 

(S)  the  State  commission  has  certified  to 
the  Commissioner,  In  accordance  with  tlis 
State  plan,  the  Federal  share  of  the  develop- 


njent  coat  of  the  project,  and  sufficient  funds 
td  pay  such  Federal  share  are  available  from 
the  applicable  allotment  of  the  State  (in- 
cluding any  applicable  reallotment  to  the 
State): 

(4)  the  project  has.  pursuant  to  the  State 
p^n,  been  assigned  a  priority  that  is  higher 
tlMtn  that  of  all  other  projects  within  sxich 
S^ate  (chargeable  to  the  same  allotment) 
which  meet  all  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion (other  than  this  clause)  and  for  which 
Fkleral  fimds  hare  not  yet  been  reserved; 

1(5)  the  Commissioner  determines  that  the 
construction  will  be  undertaken  in  an  eco- 
nomical manner  and  will  not  be  of  elaborate 
or  extravagant  design  or  materials;  and 

1(6)  the  Commissioner  determines  that  (in 
addition  to  the  assurance  required  by  sec- 
tion 304  and  such  assurance  as  to  title  to  the 
site  as  he  may  deem  necessary)  the  appllca- 
tuon  contains  or  Is  suQported  by  satisfactory 
assurances — 

(A)  that  Federal  funds  received  by  the 
ai)pllcant  will  be  used  solely  for  defraying 
tie  development  cost  of  the  project  covered 
br  such  application, 

](B)  that  sufficient  funds  will  be  available 
to  meet  the  non-Federal  portion  of  such  cost 
ahd  to  provide  for  the  effective  vise  of  the 
academic  facility  upon  completion,  and 

i(C)  that  the  facility  wiU  be  used  as  an 
academic  facility  during  at  least  the  period 
of  the  Federal  Interest  therein  (as  defined  in 
section  108). 

(c)  Amendments  of  applications  shall,  ex- 
cept as  the  Commissioner  may  otherwise  pro- 
vide by  or  pursuant  to  regulation,  be  subject 

approval  in  the  same  manner  as  original 
amplications. 

(d)  No  institution  which  is  eligible  for  a 
ant  under  title  n  shall  be  eligible  for  a 

g^ant  under  this  part  A. 

Amount  of  Grant — Payment 

Sec.  107.  Upon  his  approval  of  any  appU- 

tlon   for  a  grant   under   this   part  A,   the 

mmlssloner  shall  reserve  from  the  appli- 
cible  allotment  (including  any  applicable 
reallotment)  available  therefor,  the  amount 
of  such  grant,  which  (subject  to  the  limits 
of  such  allotment  or  reallotment)  shall  be 
e^ual  to  the  Federal  share  (ascertained  by 
him  under  section  106(b)(3))  of  the  devel- 
opment cost  of  the  project  covered  by  such 
application.  The  Commissioner  shall  pay 
such  reserved  amount,  in  advance  or  by  way 
ot  reimbursement,  and  in  such  installments 
consistent  with  construction  progress,  as  he 
may  determine.  The  Commissioner's  reser- 
vation of  any  amount  under  this  action  may 
b^  amended  by  him,  either  Uf>on  approval  of 
ab  amendment  of  the  application  covering 
stch  project  or  upon  revision  of  the  esti- 
n|ated  development  cost  of  a  project  with 
r#sf>ect  to  which  such  reservation  was  made, 
a^.d  In  the  event  of  an  upward  revision  of 
sijich  estimated  cost  approved  by  him  he 
nlay  reserve  the  Federal  share  of  the  added 
cnst  only  from  the  applicable  allotment  (or 
reallotment)  available  at  the  time  of  such 
approval. 
j  Recovery  of  Payments 

Isec.  108.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that,  if  a  facility  constructed 
with  the  aid  of  a  grant  or  grants  under  this 
part  A  is  used  as  an  academic  facility  for 
twenty  years  following  completion  of  such 
construction,  the  public  benefit  accruing 
the  United  States  from  such  use  will 
e^ual  or  exceed  in  value  the  amount  of  such 

nt  or  grants.  The  period  of  twenty  years 
after  completion  of  such  construction  shall 
therefore    be   deemed   to   be   the   period  of 

deral  interest  in  such  facility  for  the  pxir- 
of  this  pju^  A. 

(b)  If,  within  twenty  years  after  comple- 
tion of  construction  of  an  academic  facility 
which  has  been  constructed  in  part  with  a 
gtant  or  grants  under  this  part  A — 

(1)  the  applicant  (or  its  successor  In  title 
off  possession)  ceasee  or  fails  to  be  a  public 
OH  nonprofit  institution,  or 


(2)  the  facility  ceases  to  be  used  as  an 
academic  facility,  or  the  facility  Is  used  as 
a  facility  excluded  from  the  term  "academic 
facility"  by  section  121(a)(2),  unless  the 
Commissioner  determines  in  accordance  with 
regulations  that  there  is  good  cause  for  waiv- 
ing the  application  of  this  paragraph  to  such 
facility  or  use, 

the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  such  applicant  (or  successor)  an 
amount  which  bears  to  the  then  value  of 
the  facility  (or  so  much  thereof  as  consti- 
tuted an  approved  project  or  projects)  the 
same  ratio  as  the  amount  of  such  Federal 
grant  or  grants  bore  to  the  development  cost 
of  the  facility  financed  with  the  aid  of  such 
grant  or  grants:  Provided,  That  the  au- 
thority to  waive  the  application  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
any  case  in  which  a  facility  (A)  is  used  for 
sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place  for  re- 
ligious worship  or  (B).  although  not  used 
for  a  purpose  described  In  clause  (A),  Is 
used  primarily  for  any  part  of  a  program 
of  a  school  of  divinity  (as  defined  in  section 
122(a)  (2) ) .  Such  value  shall  be  determined 
by  agreement  of  the  parties  or  by  action 
brought  in  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  district  in  which  such  facility  Is 
situated. 

Administration  of  State  Plans 

Sec.  109.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted 
under  this  part  A,  or  any  modlflcatlon  there- 
of, without  first  affording  the  State  commis- 
sion submitting  the  plan  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  op{X>rtunlty  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  commission  administering 
a  State  plan  approved  under  this  part  A, 
finds — 

(1)  that  the  State  plan  has  been  so 
changed  that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  section  103(a),  or 

(2)  that  In  the  administration  of  the 
plan  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  such  provision,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  notify  such  State  commission 
that  the  State  will  not  be  regarded  as  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  program  under  this  part 
A  until  he  Is  satisfied  that  there  Is  no  longer 
any  such  failure  to  comply. 

Porf  B — Loans  for  construction  0/ 
academic  facilities 
Lending  Authority 
Sec.  ill.  The   Commissioner   may.   In    ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  part  B, 
make  loans  to  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion or  to  higher  education  building  agen- 
cies for  construction  of  academic  facilities. 

Loan  Limit  for  Any  State 
Sec.  112.  Not  more  than  12 V^  per  centum 
of  the  funds  provided  for  In  this  part  B  in 
the  form  of  loans  shall  be  used  for  loans  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  higher 
education  building  agencies  within  any  one 
State.  . 

Eligibility  Conditions.  Amounts,  and 
Terms  of  Loans 

Sec.  113.  (a)  No  loan  pursuant  to  this 
part  B  shall  be  made  unless  the  Commis- 
sioner finds  ( 1 )  that  not  less  than  one-foiu-th 
of  the  development  cost  of  the  facility  will 
be  financed  from  non-Federal  sources,  (2) 
that  the  applicant  is  unable  to  secure  the 
amount  of  such  loan  from  other  sources 
upon  terms  and  conditions  equally  as  favor- 
able as  the  terms  and  conditions  applicable 
to  loans  under  this  part  B.  and  (3)  that  the 
construction  will  be  undertaken  In  an  eco- 
nomical manner  and  that  It  will  not  be  of 
elaborate  or  extravagant  design  or  material*". 

(b)  A  loan  pursuant  to  this  part  B  shall 
be  secured  in  such  manner,  and  shall  be  re- 
paid within  such  period  not  exceeding  fifty 
years,  as  nuiy  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner; and  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate 
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determined  by  the  Commissioner  which 
shall  not  be  less  tiian  a  per  annum  rate 
that  Is  one-quarter  of  1  percentage  point 
above  the  average  annual  Interest  rate  on 
all  Interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States  forming  a  part  of  the  public 
debt  as  computed  at  the  end  of  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one- 
eighth  of  1  per  centum. 

(c)  In  order  to  enable  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  make  loans  to  Institutions 
of  higher  education  for  the  construction  of 
academic  facilities  in  accordance  with  the 
provUlons  of  this  part  B,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$120,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1964,  and  each  of  the  four  succeeding 
fiscal  years  In  addition  to  the  sums  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  there  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965,  and  each  of  the  three  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  for  making  such  loans 
the  difference  (if  any)  between  the  sums 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  the 
preceding  sentence  for  preceding  fiscal  years 
and  the  aggregate  of  the  sums  which  were 
appropriated  for  such  preceding  years  under 
such  sentence. 

General  Provisions  for  Loan  Program 

Sec.  114.  (a)  Such  financial  transactions 
of  the  Commissioner  tts  the  making  of  loans 
and  vouchers  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
in  connection  with  such  financial  transac- 
tions, except  with  respect  to  administrative 
expenses,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  on  all 
officers  of  the  Government. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  (1) 
to  prescribe  a  schedule  of  fees  which,  in  his 
Judgment,  would  be  adequate  In  the  aggre- 
gate to  cover  necessary  expenses  of  making 
Inspections  (including  audits)  and  provid- 
ing representatives  at  the  site  of  projects  in 
connection  with  loans  under  this  part  B, 
and  (2)  to  condition  the  making  of  such 
loans  on  agreement  by  the  applicant  to  pay 
such  fees.  For  the  purpose  of  providing 
such  services,  the  Commissioner  may.  as  au- 
thorized by  section  302(b),  utilize  any 
agency,  and  such  agency  may  accept  reim- 
bursement or  payment  for  such  services  from 
such  applicant  or  from  the  Commissioner, 
and  shall.  If  a  Federal  agency,  credit  such 
amounts  to  the  appropriation  or  fund 
against  which  expenditures  by  such  agency 
for  such   services  have  been  charged. 

(c)  In  the  performance  of,  and  with  re- 
spect to,  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  In  him  by  this  part  B,  the  Commis- 
sioner, notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  may — 

(1)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  part  B; 

(2)  sue  and  be  sued  in  any  covirt  of  record 
of  a  State  having  general  jurisdiction  or  in 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States,  and 
such  district  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of 
civil  actions  arising  under  this  part  B  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy, 
and  any  action  instituted  under  this  sub- 
section by  or  against  the  Commissioner  shall 
survive  notwithstanding  any  change  In  the 
person  occupying  the  office  of  Commissioner 
or  any  vacancy  in  such  office;  but  no  attach- 
ment, injunction,  garnishment,  or  other  sim- 
ilar process,  mesne  or  final,  shall  be  issued 
against  the  Commissioner  or  property  under 
his  control,  and  nothing  herein  shall  be 
construed  to  except  litigation  arising  out  of 
activities  under  this  part  B  from  the  appli- 
cation of  sections  507(b)  and  2679  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  and  of  section 
367  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  316); 

(3)  foreclose  on  any  property  or  commence 
any  action  to  protect  or  enforce  any  right 
conferred  upon  him  by  any  law,  contract,  or 
other  agreement,  and  bid  for  and  purchase  at 
any  foreclosure  or  any  other  sale  any  property 
in  connection  with  which  he  has  made  a  loan 
pursuant  to  this  part  B;  and,  In  the  event 
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of  any  such  acquisition  (and  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
the  acquisition,  handling,  or  disposal  of  real 
property  by  the  United  States),  complete, 
administer,  remodel  and  convert,  dispose  of, 
lease,  and  otherwise  deal  with,  such  prop- 
erty: Proirided,  That  any  such  acquisition  of 
real  property  shall  not  deprive  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  of  its  civil  or 
criminal  Jurisdiction  in  and  over  such  prop- 
erty or  impair  the  civil  rights  under  the 
State  or  local  laws  of  the  inhabitants  on  such 
property; 

(4)  enter  into  agreements  to  pay  annual 
sums  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  any  State  or  local 
taxing  authority  with  respect  to  any  real 
property  so  acquired  or  owned; 

(5)  sell  or  exchange  at  public  or  private 
sale,  or  lease,  real  or  personal  property,  and 
sell  or  exchange  any  securities  or  obligations, 
upon  such  terms  as  he  may  fix; 

(6)  subject  to  tlie  specific  limitations  In 
this  part  B,  consent  to  the  modification,  with 
respect  to  the  rate  of  interest,  time  of  pay- 
ment of  any  installment  of  principal  or  In- 
terest, security,  or  any  other  term  of  any  con- 
tract or  agreement  to  which  he  Is  a  party  or 
which  has  been  transferred  to  him  pursuant 
to  this  section;  and 

(7)  Include  In  any  contract  or  Instrument 
made  pursuant  to  this  part  B  such  other 
covenants,  conditions,  or  provisions  (includ- 
ing provisions  designed  to  assure  against  use 
of  the  facility,  constructed  with  the  aid  of 
a  loan  under  this  part  B,  for  purposes  de- 
scribed in  section  121(a)  (2) )  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  assure  that  the  purposes  of  this 
B  will  be  achieved. 

Part    C — General    provisions    for    loan    and 

grant   programs 

Definitions 

Sec.  121.  As  used  in  this  title — 

(a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(2)  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  "academic 
facilities'*  means  structures  suitable  for  use 
as  classrooms,  laboratories,  libraries,  and  re- 
lated facilities  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
instruction  of  students,  or  for  research,  or 
for  administration  of  the  educational  or  re- 
search programs,  of  an  institution  of  higher 
education,  and  maintenance,  storage,  or  util- 
ity facilities  essential  to  operation  of  the 
foregoing  facilities. 

(2)  The  term  "academic  facilities"  shall 
not  Include  (A)  any  facility  Intended  pri- 
marily for  events  for  which  admission  Is  to 
be  charged  to  the  general  public,  or  (B)  any 
gymnasium  or  other  facility  specially  de- 
signed for  athletic  or  recreational  activities, 
other  than  for  an  academic  course  In  physi- 
cal education  or  where  the  Commissioner 
finds  that  the  physical  integration  of  such 
facilities  with  other  academic  facilities  In- 
cluded under  this  title  is  required  to  carry 
out  the  objectives  of  this  title,  or  (C)  any  fa- 
cility used  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian  instruc- 
tion or  as  a  place  for  religious  worship,  or 
(D)  any  facility  which  (although  not  a  fa- 
cility described  In  the  preceding  clause)  Is 
used  or  to  be  used  primarily  In  connection 
with  any  part  of  the  program  of  a  school  or 
department  of  divinity.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  subparagraph,  the  term  "school  or  de- 
partment of  divinity"  means  an  Institution, 
or  a  department  or  branch  of  an  Institution, 
whose  program  is  specifically  for  the  educa- 
tion of  students  to  prepare  them  to  become 
ministers  of  religion  or  to  enter  upon  some 
other  religious  vocation  or  to  prepare  them 
to  teach  theological  subjects. 

(b)(1)  The  term  "construction"  means 
(A)  erection  of  new  or  expansion  of  existing 
structures,  and  the  acquisition  and  Installa- 
tion of  Initial  equipment  therefor;  or  (B) 
acquisition  of  existing  structures  not  owned 
by  the  institution  involved;  or  (C)  rehabili- 
tation, alteration,  conversion,  or  improve- 
ment (including  the  acquisition  and  Installa- 
tion of  Initial  equipment,  or  modernization 
or  replacement   of   built-in  equipment)    of 


existing  structiu^s;  or  (D)  a  combination  of 
any  two  or  more  of  the  foregoing. 

(2)  The  term  "equipment"  Includes,  In 
addition  to  machinery,  utilities,  and  built-in 
equipment  and  any  necessary  enclosures  or 
structures  to  house  them,  all  other  items 
necessary  for  the  functioning  of  a  particular 
facility  as  an  academic  facility,  including 
necessary  furniture,  except  books  and  except 
items  of  current  operating  expense  such  as 
fuel,  supplies,  and  the  like;  the  term  "Ini- 
tial equipment"  means  equipment  acquired 
and  installed  in  connection  with  construc- 
tion as  defined  in  paragraph  (1)  (A)  or  (B) 
of  this  subsection  or.  in  cases,  referred  to 
In  paragraph  (1)(C),  equipment  acquired 
and  Installed  as  part  of  the  rehabilitation, 
alteration,  conversion,  or  improvement  of  an 
existing  structure  which  structure  would 
otherwise  not  be  adequate  for  use  as  an 
academic  facility;  and  the  terms  "equip- 
ment", "Initial  equipment",  and  "built-in 
equipment"  shall  be  more  particularly  de- 
fined by  the  Commissioner  by  regulation. 

(c)  The  term  "development  cost",  with 
respect  to  an  academic  facility,  means  the 
amount  found  oy  the  Commissioner  to  be 
the  cost,  to  the  applicant  for  a  grant  or  loan 
under  this  title,  of  the  construction  Involved 
and  the  cost  of  necessary  acquisition  of  the 
land  on  which  the  facility  is  located  and  of 
necessary  site  Improvements  to  permit  its 
use  for  such  facility,  but  excluding  any  cost 
Incurred  before,  or  under  a  contract  entered 
Into  before,  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
There  shall  further  be  excluded  from  the  de- 
velopment cost — 

(1)  in  determining  the  amount  of  any 
grant  under  this  title,  an  amount  equal  to 
the  sum  of  (A)  any  Federal  grant  which  the 
Institution  has  obtained,  or  Is  assured  erf 
obtaining,  under  any  law  other  than  this 
title,  with  respect  to  the  construction  that 
Is  to  be  financed  with  the  aid  of  a  grant 
under  this  title,  and  (B)  the  amount  of  any 
non-Federal  funds  required  to  be  expended 
as  a  condition  of  such  other  Federal  grant; 
and 

(2)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any  loan 
under  this  title,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  any  Federal  financial  assistance 
which  the  Institution  has  obtained,  or  Is  as- 
sured of  obtaining,  under  any  law  other  than 
this  title,  with  respect  to  the  construction 
that  is  to  be  financed  with  the  aid  of  a  loan 
under  this  title. 

(d)  The  term  "Federal  share"  means  a 
percentage  (as  determined  under  the  appli- 
cable State  plan)  not  In  excess  of  33^  per 
centum  of  the  development  cost  of  a  project 
covered  by  an  application  for  a  grant  for  the 
construction  of  an  academic  facility  under 
part  A  of  this  title. 

(e)  The  term  "higher  education  building 
agency"  means  ( 1 )  an  agency,  public  author- 
ity, or  other  instriunentallty  of  a  State 
authorized  to  provide,  or  finance  the 
construction  of,  academic  facilities  for  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  (whether  or 
not  also  authorized  to  provide  or  finance 
other  facilities  tor  such  or  other  educational 
institutions,  or  for  their  students  or  faculty) . 
or  (2)  any  corporation  (no  part  of  the  net 
earnings  of  which  inures  or  may  lawfully 
Inure  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder or  Individual)  (A)  established  by  an 
Institution  of  higher  education  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  providing  academic  facilities  for 
the  use  of  such  Institution,  and  (B)  upon 
dissolution  of  which  all  title  to  &nj  property 
purchased  or  built  from  the  proceeds  of  any 
loan  made  under  this  title  will  pass  to  such 
institution. 

TTTLK  n PTTBUC  COMMUHiri    COIXECX 

ASSIST  AMCX 

Authorisation  of  Funds 
See.    201.  For    the    purpose   ot   this    title 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  approprUted  $60.- 
000.000  far  each  of  the  five  successive  flsoal 
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years  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning on  July  1.  1963. 

Allotments  to  States 
Sec.  203.  (a)  The  siims  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  201  shall  be  allotted  among 
the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  Income  per 
person  and  the  number  of  high  school  grad- 
uates of  the  respective  States.  Such  allot- 
ments shall  be  made  as  follows:  The  Com- 
missioner shall  allot  to  each  State  for  each 
fiscal  year  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  201  for  such  year  as  the  product 
of— 

(A)  the  number  of  high  school  graduates 
of  the  State,  and 

(B)  the  State's  allotment  ratio  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (c)  ) 

bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  prod- 
ucts for  all  the  States. 

(b)  The  allotment  to  any  SUte  under 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
available  until  the  end  of  the  succeeding  fis- 
cal year  for  payment  to  it  of  the  sonount 
certified,  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  allotment  was  made,  by 
the  State  agency  as  the  Federal  share  of 
the  coat  of  constructing  public  conununity 
college  facilities  under  the  State  plan  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  section  204. 

(c)  Per  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  The  "allotment  ratio"   for   any  State 
shall  be  1.00  less  the  product  of  (A)  .50  and 
(B)    the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 
income  per  person  for  the  State  by  the  in- 
come per  person  for  all  the  States  (not  in- 
cluding   Puerto    Rico,    the    Virgin    Islands. 
American  Samoa,   and   Guam),  except   that 
(1)    the  allotment  ratio  shall  in  no  case  be 
less  than  .25  or  more  than  .75,   (11)    the  al- 
lotment  ratio   for    Puerto   Rico,   the   Virgin 
Islands,   American  Samoa,  and   Guam  shall 
be  .75,  and  (ill)   the  allotment  ratio  of  any 
SUte  shall  be  .50  for  any  fiscal  year  if  the 
Commissioner  finds  that  the  cost  of  school 
construction    in     such    State     exceeds    the 
median  of  such  costs  In  all  the  States  by  a  ; 
factor  of  2  or  more  as  determined  by  him  on 
the  basis   of  an   index  of   the  average  per 
pupU  cost  of  constructing  minimum  school 
facilities    in    the    States   as   determined    for  j 
such  fiscal  yefu-  imder  section  15(6)   of  the 
Act  of  September  23,   1950.  as  amended   (20  I 
U.S.C.  646),  or.   in  the  Commissioner's  dis-  , 
cretion.  on  the  basis  of  such  index  and  such  j 
other   statistics   and   data   as   the    Commls-  | 
sloner   shall   deem   adequate    and   appropri- 
ate;   and 

(2)  The  allotment  ratios  shall  be  i»omul- 
gated  by  the  Commissioner  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
annually  thereafter,  on  the  basis  of  the| 
average  of  the  incomes  per  person  of  the 
Btates  and  of  all  the  States  for  the  three 
moet  recent  consecutive  calendar  years  for 
which  satisfactory  data  are  available  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Matching  Requirements  ' 
Sec.  203.  Payment  of  the  full  Federal  al- 
lotment to  a  State  shall  be  contingent  upon 
the  matching  of  Federal  funds  by  State  ex 
local  funds,  or  both,  as  follows:  Each  Stat« 
■h^tii  match  the  Federal  allotment  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  product  of  (1)  the 
number  of  high  school  graduates  in  the 
State  and  (2)  the  difference  between  the 
national  base  and  the  Federal  allotment  to 
the  State  per  high  school  graduate  of  the 
State:  Provided,  That  in  no  case  shall  the 
State  matching  payment  be  more  than  twice 
the  Federal  allotment.  To  the  extent  that 
a  State's  matching  payment  falls  short  of 
the  matching  requirement,  its  Federal  al- 
lotment shall  be  proportionately  reduced.  j 
State  Plans  | 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  acceptj 
the  benefits  of  this  title  shall  submit  a 
State  plan  for  carrying  out  the  purpose  of 
this  title.  The  Commissioner  shall  approve 
any  such  plan  which — 


(1)  designates  the  State  agency  responsi- 
ble for  administering  the  plan  throughout 
the  State; 

(2)  contains  satisfactory  evidence  that 
such  State  agency  will  have  authority  to 
carry  out  such  plan  in  conformity  with  this 
title; 

(3)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  and  account- 
ing for  Federal  funds  under  this  title  and  to 
assure  proper  application  of  non-Federal 
funds  used  in  connection  therewith; 

(4)  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
standards,  in  accordance  with  the  purpose 
of  this  title,  for  locating,  planning,  and  con- 
structing public  community  college  facilities; 

(5)  provides  for  affording  to  every  appli- 
cant, whose  application  for  funds  for  a  con- 
struction project  under  the  State  plan  is 
denied,  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before 
the  State  agency;  and 

(6)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  to  the  Commissioner,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information, 
as  are  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally 
disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted  under 
this  title,  or  any  modification  thereof,  with- 
out first  affording  the  State  agency  submit- 
ting the  plan  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  agency,  finds  that — 

( 1 )  the  State  plan  submitted  by  such 
agency  and  approved  under  this  section  ba£ 
been  so  changed  that  It  no  longer  compiles 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a);  or 

(2)  in  the  administration  of  such  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision; 

the  Commissioner  shall  withhold  further 
payments  under  section  205  to  the  State  or 
vrtthhold  further  payments  for  any  project 
designated  by  the  Commissioner  as  being  di- 
rectly affected  by  such  failure,  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  determine  to  be  appropriate 
under  the  circumstances,  until  he  Is  satis- 
fled  that  there  Is  no  longer  any  such  failure 
to  comply,  or  if  compliance  is  lm(>ossible, 
until  the  State  repays  or  arranges  for  the  re- 
payment of  Federal  moneys  which  have  been 
diverted  or  improperly  expended;  except  that 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  payment  of  any  amount 
already  reserved  under  section  205(a)  with 
respect  to  any  public  community  college  fa- 
cilities project  not  directly  affected  by  such 
failure.  After  notice  as  provided  in  this  sub- 
section to  any  State,  the  Conunissioner  may 
suspend  the  making  of  further  reservations 
of  funds  under  section  206(a)  for  projects  In 
such  State  pending  the  making  of  the  find- 
ings under  this  subsection. 

Payments  to  States 
Sec.   205.    (a)    Upon   a  certification   by  a 
State  agency — 

( 1 )  listing  a  public  community  college  fa- 
cilities project  (or  projects)  approved  by  It 
during  a  fiscal  year  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  section  204;   and 

(2)  setting  forth  the  estimated  cost  of 
each  such  project,  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
share  of  such  cost,  and  such  further  descrip- 
tion of  such  project  as  may  be  required  by 
the  Commissioner  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title, 

the  Commissioner  shall  reserve,  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  section  203,  an  amount 
equal  to  such  Federal  share  of  such  cost  out 
of  the  States  allotment  for  such  fiscal  year. 
Payment  of  such  amount  shall  be  made  by 
the  Commissioner  to  the  State,  upon  request 
of  the  State  agency,  through  the  disbursing 
facilities  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
and  prior  to  audit  or  settlement  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  at  such  time  or  times 


and  In  such  installments  (in  advance  of  the 
Incurring  of  cost  or  otherwise)  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  determine.  Such  payments 
shall  be  used  exclusively  to  meet  the  cost  of 
construction  of  the  project  (at  projects)  for 
which  such  amount  has  been  reserved.  The 
Commissioner  shall  change  any  amount  so 
reserved  upon  request  of  the  State  agency 
and  receipt  of  an  amended  certification  from 
such  agency,  but  only  to  the  extent  such 
change  Is  not  Inconsistent  with  the  other 
provisions  of  this  title. 

(b)  If  any  project  with  respect  to  which 
payments  have  been  made  under  this  sec- 
tion Is  terminated  or  abandoned  or  not  com- 
pleted within  such  reasonable  period  as  may 
be  determined  In  accordance  with  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  Commissioner,  the  State 
which  certified  such  project  shall  be  liable 
to  repay  to  the  United  States,  for  deposit 
In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts,  the  amount  of  such  pay- 
ments or  such  lesser  amounts  as  the  Com- 
missioner deems  reasonable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Definitions 

Sec.  206.  As  used  in  this  title — 

( 1 )  The  term  "public  community  col- 
lege" means  an  educational  Institution,  or 
branch  thereof,  in  a  State,  which  ( 1 )  Is  un- 
der public  supervision  and  control,  (2)  is 
organized  and  administered  principally  to 
offer  educational  programs,  of  not  more  than 
two  years'  duration,  beyond  the  high  school 
level,  (3)  has  as  one  of  its  major  purposes 
the  provision  of  a  two-year  program  which 
is  acceptable  for  full  credit  toward  a  bach- 
elor's degree  upon  the  student's  transfer  to 
an  institution  of  higher  education,  and  (4) 
If  a  branch  of  an  Institution  offering  four 
or  more  years  of  higher  education,  Is  located 
in  a  community  different  from  that  in  which 
its  parent  institution  is  located. 

(2)  The  terms  "construct",  "construct- 
ing", and  "construction"  includes  the  prep- 
aration of  drawings  and  specifications  for 
public  community  college  facilities,  erecting, 
building,  acquiring,  and  expanding  public 
community  college  facilities,  and  the  Inspec- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  construction  of 
such  facilities. 

(3)  The  term  "public  community  college 
facilities"  means  structures,  or  portions 
thereof,  especially  designed,  and  to  be  used 
only,  for  Instruction  or  research  In  the  nat- 
ural or  physical  sciences  or  engineering  or 
for  use  as  a  library,  and  related  facilities, 
initial  equipment,  machinery,  utilities,  and 
lELnd  (Including  interests  In  land  and  land 
Improvements) . 

(4)  The  term  "high  school  graduate" 
means  a  person  who  has  received  formal  rec- 
ognition (by  diploma,  certificate,  or  similar 
means)  from  an  approved  school  for  suc- 
cessful completion  of  four  years  of  education 
beyond  the  first  eight  years  of  school  work, 
or  for  demonstration  of  equivalent  achleve- 
naent.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title  the 
number  of  high  school  graduates  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  the  number  who  graduated  in  the 
most  recent  school  year  for  which  satisfac- 
tory data  are  available  from  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  In- 
terpretation of  the  definition  of  "high  school 
graduate"  shall  fall  within  the  authority  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

(6)  The  term  "national  base"  means  with 
respect  to  any  fiscal  year,  an  amount  equal 
to  three  times  the  quotient  of  (A)  the 
amount  appropriated  for  such  year  under 
the  authorization  in  section  201,  divided  by 
(B)    the  number  of  high  school  graduates. 

(6)  The  term  "State  agency"  means  the 
agency  designated  by  a  State  in  Its  State 
plan  In  accordance  with  section  204(1). 

TTTLE   in GENERAL  PROVISIONS  / 

Definitions 

Sec.  301.  As  used  in  this  Act — 
(a)   The  term  "institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation"   means    an    educational    institution 
in  any  State  which — 
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(1)  admits  as  regular  students  only  indi- 
viduals having  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  high  school,  or  the  recognized  equiva- 
lent of  such  a  certificate; 

( 2 )  is  legally  authorized  within  such  State 
to  provide  a  program  of  education  beyond 
high  school; 

(3)  provides  an  educational  program  for 
which  it  awards  a  bachelor's  degree,  or  pro- 
vides not  less  than  a  two-year  program 
wTilch  Is  acceptable  for  full  credit  toward 
such  a  degree; 

(4)  is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  institu- 
tion; and 

(5)  Is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association  listed 
by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph or,  if  not  so  accredited,  is  an  institu- 
tion whose  credits  are  accepted,  on  transfer, 
by  not  less  than  three  institutions  which  are 
so  accredited,  for  credit  on  the  same  basis 
as  if  transferred  from  an  Institution  so  ac- 
credited: Provided,  however.  That  the  re- 
quirements of  thla  paragraph  (6)  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  satisfied  In  the  case  of  an  In- 
stitution applying  for  assistance  under  this 
Act,  if  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
there  Is  satisfactory  assurance  that  upon 
completion  of  the  project  for  which  such  as- 
sistance is  roqueeted,  or  upon  completion  of 
that  project  and  others  under  construction 
or  planned  and  to  be  commenced  within  a 
reasonable  time,  the  Institution  will  meet 
such  requirements.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph  the  Commissioner  shall  publish  a 
list  of  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agen- 
cies or  associations  which  he  determines  to 
be  reliable  authority  as  to  the  quality  of 
education  or  training  offered. 

(b)  The  term  "high  school"  does  not  In- 
clude any  grade  beyond  grade  12. 

(c)  The  term  "nonprofit  educational  in- 
stitution" means  an  educational  institution 
owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more  corpo- 
rations or  associations  no  part  of  the  net 
earnings  of  which  Inures,  or  may  lawfully 
Inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder or  individual. 

(d)  The  term  "public  educational  Insti- 
tution" does  not  Include  a  school  or  insti- 
tution of  any  agency  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  The  term  "State"  includes.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  several  BUtes.  the  District  o< 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  Amer- 
ican Samoa. 

Federal  Administration 
Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may  dele- 
gate any  of  his  functions  under  this  Act.  ex- 
cept the  making  of  regulations,  to  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

(b)  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  for  which  he  is  r^ponslble,  the  Com- 


missioner is  authorized  to  utlllBe  the  serv- 
ices and  facilities  of  any  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Goverxunent  and  of  any  other  public  or 
nonprofit  agency  or  institution  In  accord- 
ance with  appropriate  agreements,  and  to  pay 
for  such  services  either  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  agreed 
upon. 

(c)  The  Commissioner,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  may  appoint  one  or  more  advisory 
committees  to  advise  and  consult  with  the 
Commissioner  with  respect  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  any  of  his  functions  under  this 
Act.  Members  of  any  such  committee,  while 
attending  conferences  or  meetings  of  the 
committee,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  but 
not  to  exceed  $76  per  diem,  and  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses. 
Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  per- 
sons In  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently.  The  provisions  of  section 
1003  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  shall  apply  to  members  of  such  com- 
mittees. 

Judicial  Review 

Sec.  303.  (a)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Commissioner's  final  action  with 
respect  to  the  approval  of  its  State  plan  sub- 
mitted under  part  A  of  title  I  or  under  title 
n  or  with  his  final  action  under  section 
109(b)  or  204(c),  such  State  may  appeal  to 
the  United  Btates  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  which  such  State  is  located.  The 
summons  and  notice  of  appeal  may  be  served 
at  any  place  in  the  United  States.  The  Com- 
missioner shall  forthwith  certify  and  file  in 
the  court  the  transcript  of  the  proceedings 
and  the  record  on  which  he  based  his  action. 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, if  supyported  by  substantial  evidence 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  transcript  and  record  of  the  fur- 
ther proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

(c)  The  ooiu^  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  It  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
in  title  28,  United  States  Code,  section  1264. 


Labor  Standards 


Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
approve  any  application  for  a  grant  or  loan 
under  title  I  or  a  grant  under  title  II  ex- 
cept upon  adequate  assurance  that  all  labor- 
ers and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors 
or  subcontractors  In  the  performance  of  work 
on  construction  assisted  by  such  grant  or 
loan  win  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  in 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended  (40  UB.C.  276a-276a-5 ) . 
and  will  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  one  and  one-half  times  the  basic 
rate  of  pay  for  all  hours  worked  in  any 
workweek  in  excess  of  eight  hours  in  any 
workday  or  forty  hours  In  the  workweek, 
as  the  case  may  be;  but.  in  the  case  of  any 
nonprofit  educational  institution,  the  Com- 
missioner may  waive  the  application  of  this 
subsection  in  cases  or  olasses  of  cases  where 
laborers  or  mechanics,  not  otherwise  em- 
ployed at  any  time  in  the  construction  of  the 
project,  voluntarily  donate  their  services  for 
the  purpose  of  lowering  the  cost  of  oonstruo- 
tlon  and  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
any  amounts  saved  thereby  are  fully  credited 
to  the  educational  institution  undertaking 
the  construction. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have, 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  au- 
thority and  fxinctlons  set  forth  in  Eeorgani- 
zation  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  F.R. 
3176;  64  Stat.  1267) ,  and  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276c). 

Method  of  Payment 

Sec.  305.  Payments  under  this  Act  to  any 
State  or  Federal  agency,  institution  of  higher 
education,  or  any  other  organization,  pur- 
suant to  a  grant  or  loan,  may  be  made  in  in- 
stallments, and  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, with  necessary  adjustments  on 
account  of  overpayments  or  underpayments. 
Administrative  Appropriations  Authorized 

Sec.  306.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1964,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  cost 
of  administering  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Federal  Control  Not  Authorized 

Sec.  307.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  a  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over,  or  impose  any 
requirements  or  condition  with  respect  to, 
the  personnel,  curriculum,  methods  of  in- 
struction, or  administration  of  any  educa- 
tional institution. 


Grants  for  Mnstrudion  of  academic  facilities  {graduate  and  undergraduate) 


Provision 


Use  ot  funds 

Assistance  provided. 


Period... 
AmouQt. 


II.R.  6143  as  reported  to  the  Senate 


Title  I-A 

Construction  of  academic  facilities  ((fraduate  and 
underRTaduate)  to  be  used  only  for  Instruction 
or  research  In  the  natural  or  physical  sciences 
or  enKineerlnf;  or  for  use  as  s  library. 

Grants  for  oonstructlon  of  classrooms,  labora- 
tories, libnu-les,  and  related  facilities  for  teach- 
ing, research,  or  administration  plus  main- 
tenance, storape,  and  utUltv  facilities. 
"Construction"  includes  erection  of  new 
facilities,  expansion  of  existing  facilities,  and 
acqul.sltlon  of  facilities  not  ow-ned  by  institu- 
tion involved.  Grants  may  be  used  for 
necessary  site  improvements  or  acqalslUon 
of  land. 

5  years - — - 

$180,000,000  per  year.  In  addition  to  the  sums 
authnrl7.e<i  for  each  of  the  last  4  year",  there  are 
autborlxed  funds  equal  to  those  autborltcd  but 
not  appropriated  in  the  preceding  years. 


H.R.  61i3  as  passed  by  the  Hoose  of  Repreeeotsttvei 


Tru  I 

Construction  of  facllltlos  primarily  intended  for 
use  in  undergraduate  eaucatioo. 


Same  as  Senate  bill — --• 


do -- 

$230,000,000  for  1st  3years;  such  sums  as  Congress 
authorlies  for  final  2 years.  (At  least  22 percent 
of  funds  allotted  to  State  (or  any  1  year  must 
b<B  used  for  construction  of  public  or  other  non- 
profit Junior  and  community  colleges  and  tech- 
nical InsiltutesV  In  addition  to  the  sums 
suthorlwMl  lor  the  M  and  3d  year*,  there  are 
authorized  funds  equal  to  those  authorlwd  but 
not  appropriated  In  the  preceding  years. 


Trai  II 

Constnictlon  of  academic  facilities  for  graduate 
schools  and  cooperative  graduate  centers. 


Same  as  Senate  bOI. 


Do.  ^  ._ 

$35,000,000  for  tst  year  >80,W0,08»  amnuuly  fcr 
next  3  yeers;  snch  nnns  as  Oongrasi  may 
autborixe  lor  final  3  yean. 
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Grants  for  conklruction  of  aeademie  facilities  {graduate  and  undergraduate) 


October  10 


ProTMon 


Allocation  of  funds  or 
crant  limit. 

Matching  require- 
ment. 

Orantees 


Limitations. 


State  plan 

AdvlMry  oonunittee.. 


H.R.  6143  as  reported  to  th^  Senate 

— . i 


H.R.  8143  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 


TmjB  I-A 


State  allotment:  Base<l  on  hiifhed education  en- 
rollment and  grades  9-12  (>iiroll»i«'iif . 

Federal  grant  cannot  exceed  H  oflthe  cost  of  the 
project. 

Public  and  other  nonprofit  Institutions  of  higher 
education.  But  no  institution  eligible  for  a 
grant  under  title  II  (public  oammunity  col- 
leges) is  eligible  for  a  grant  uiulir  this  title. 

No  grants  for  facilities  intendedl  primarily  for 
(9iarge<l  admission  events,  or  sHecially  for  ath- 
letic or  recreational  activities;  u.*d  for  sectarian 
Instruction  or  worship;  use<l  fof  programs  of  a 
scbool  or  department  of  divinit  j. 

Required  (State  commission  mus ;  approve  proj- 
ects and  set  priorities). 

May  be  appointed  by  the  Comi  lissioner,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  |Iealth,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 


Tm*  I 


Provision 


Unof  ftinds. 


Assistance  provided. 


Period- 

Amoont 

AUocatlon  of  funds  or  grant  limit 

Matching  requirement 

Orantees 

Definition  of  eligible  institutions. 


State  plan 

AdTiaory  committee. 


PtotMob 


Useofftmds... 

Assistanee  provided. 


Perlod... 
Amount. 


Interest  rate. 


Loan  limit. 


Matching  requirement. 
B<nrower8  eligible 


Limitations. 


lhg< 


For  erecting 
munlty  co' 
ural  or  pbysl' 
Qrants  may 
flcations,  foi 
equipment, 

5  years 

)M,0OO,0OO  per 


Same  as  Senate  blll- 
....do 


Public  and  other  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher 
education. 


No  grunts  for  facilities  Intended  primarily  for 
charged  admission  events,  or  specially  for  ath- 
letic or  recreational  activities;  use<l  for  sectarian 
instruction  or  worship;  used  for  programs  of  a 
school  or  department  of  divinity;  used  by 
school  of  medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathv, 
pharmacy,  podiatry,  nursing,  or  public  health. 

Sanie  as  Senate  bill 


.do. 


Tmji  11 

Grants  in  1  State  cannot  exceed  12 1^  jiercent  of 
total  funds  appropriated  that  year. 
Uo. 

Public  and  other  nonprofit  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  cooperative  graduate  center 
boards. 

No  grants  for  facilities  designed  primarily  for 
charged  admission  events,  or  specially  for  ath- 
letic or  recreational  activities;  used  for  scctari;in 
Instruction  or  worship;  used  for  programs  of  a 
school  or  department  of  divinity;  used  by  school 
of  medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy,  pharmni  y, 
podiatry,  nursing,  or  public  uealth. 

Not  required. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Graduate  Education  in 
OflQce  of  Education.  Chairman:  Con\nils- 
sloner.  1  renresejitativceach:  OfTiw^  of  Sciciuv 
and  Technology,  National  Science  Koiuulutioii. 
8  appointees:  at  least  3  from  humanities  Arid,  1 
of  wnom  is  from  a  graduate  school  of  education. 


Grants  for  community  colleges 


9.R.  6143  as  reported  to  the  Senate 


Title  II 
Construction  it  public  community  college  facilities  only. 


building,  acquiring,  and  ei|)anding  pHiblic  com- 
ge  facilities  for  instruction  or  research  in  the  nat- 
ical  sciences  or  engineering  or  for  use  as  a  library, 
ateo  be  used  for  preparation  of  drawings  or  speci- 
acquisition  of  land,  for  related  facilities,  initial 
nachlnery,  and  utilities. 


year. 


State  allotment:  Based  on  number  of  high  school  graduates  and 
an  "allotmeht  ratio"  derived  from  Income  wt  person  in  the 
State  compared  with  Income  per  person  In  all  the  States. 

State  matchine  varies  by  formula  based  on  high  school  gratluates 
and  State  allotmenl;  State  share  caimot  exceed  H  of  project 
cost.  I 

The  States  .-I - -- 

"Public  comitunity  college"  is  defined  as  an  institution  which 
is  organiie<l  and  administered  principally  to  offer  programs  of 
not  more  than  2  years'  duration  beyond  high  school  and  has 
as  1  major  purpose,  a  2-ypar  program,  acceptable  for  full  credit 
toward  a  bachelor's  degree. 

Required  (Stite  must  designate  a  State  agency  to  administer 

the  plan).   T 
May  be  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  with  the  approval  of 

the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


H.R.  6143  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 


TlTLK  I 

Same  as  title  I  above.  (Note.— Construction  of  public  and  other 
nonprofit  Junior  and  community  colleges  and  technical  insti- 
tutes.) 

Same  as  title  I  above. 


Do. 
At  least  22  percent  of  the  funds  allotted  to  a  State  for  any  1  year 

(or  the  construction  of  undergraduate  facilities.    (See  title  I 

above.) 
Same  as  title  I  above. 


Do. 


Do. 

"Junior  colleges"  and  "technical  institutes"  are  defined  as  in.<tl- 
uitions  which  principally  i)rovide<l  (1)  a  2-year  program,  accept- 
able for  full  credit  toward  a  bachelor's  decree  or  (2)  a  2-yt'ar 
program  for  technicians  and  semiprofessionals  in  engineering, 
mathematics,  or  the  physical  or  biological  sciences,  and  related 
technological  fields. 

Same  as  title  I  above. 

DO.  i 


Loans  for  construction  of  acaderr.ic  facilities 


H.R.  6143  as  reported  to  the  Senate 


-- 


Title  I-B 

Construction  \>l  undergraduate  and  graduate  academic  facilities 
in  public  orother  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Loans  for  conitruction  of  classrooms,  laboratories,  libraries,  and 
related  facilities  for  teaching,  research,  or  administration,  plus 
maintenance,  storage,  and  utility  tarilities.  Erection  of  new 
facilities;  expansion,  rehabilitation,  alteration,  conversion,  or 
improvement  of  existing  facilities;  and  the  acquisition  of  exist- 
ing structures  not  owned  by  the  institution  Involved. 

5  years. 


$120, 000,000  pdr  year.  In  addition  to  the  sums  authoriied  for  each 
of  the  last  '.  years,  there  are  authorized  funds  equal  to  those 
authoriied  1  lut  not  appropriated  in  the  preceding  years. 


8u,te 


Not  less  than 

terest  rate 

SUtes 

percent  plu  i 
Loans  in  1  " 

priated  for 
At  least  Vt  of 
Public  and 

higher 
No  loans  for 

events,  or 

for  sectarian 

school  or 


H.R.  8143  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 


TITLB  III 


Same  as  Senate  bill. 
Do. 


Do. 


)4  percentage  point  above  the  average  annual  in- 

)n  all  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United 

forn^ing  a  part  of  the  public  debt.     (Currently  398 

\i  percent  equals  Z%  fKrcent.) 

te  cannot  exceed  \2l-i  percent  of  total  funds  appro- 

Ihat  year. 

:ost  from  non-Federal  sources, 
otlier  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  education;  and 
education  building  agencies. 

acilities  intended  primarily  for  charged  admission 
*)ecially  for  athletic  or  recreational  activities;  used 
Ai  instruction  or  worship;  used  for  programs  of  a 
department  of  divinity. 


$r2O,0O0,00O  per  year  for  1st  3  years;  such  sums  as  Congr«>ss  may 
authoriie  for  2  succeeding  years.  In  addition  to  the  sums 
authorited  for  the  2d  and  3<1  years,  there  are  authorite<l  funds 
e<iual  to  those  authoriied  but  not  appropriated  in  the  prece<ling 
years. 

Same  as  Senate  bill. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

No  loans  for  facilities  intende<l  primarily  for  charged  admission 
events,  or  specially  for  athletic  or  recreational  activities;  us«hJ 
for  sectarian  instruction  or  worship;  osed  for  programs  of  a 
school  or  department  of  divinity;  used  by  school  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  osU>opathy,  pharmacy,  podiatry,  nursing,  or  public 
health. 
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EsTiMATB  or  TiTUt  I — Statk-bt-Stat«  Allotmknts 
The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  allotments,  on  a  State-by -State  basis,  of  »180  mlUlon  for  academic  facility  construction  grante 
under  title  I  of  the  Senate  amendment: 

Distribution  of  $180,000,000  under  the  provisions  of  title  I-A,  H.R.  6HS,  grants  for  construction  of  academic  facilities 


Aggregate  United  States  (exclud- 
ing Canal  Zone) 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Aritona 

.Krkan.sas 

Cnlifomia - 

Colorado 

Connecticut ^^— 

Delaware 

Florida — 

Oeorgia 

Hawaii 

Maho 

Illinois... 

Iiiilitma 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

.Maryland... -— 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missis-sippl 

Missouri i 

Montana — - 

Ni'br.vska 


State  allotments 


Dlstribiition 

of  $90,000,000 

on  basis  of 

total 

high  school 

enrollment, 

1959-60 


$90,000,000 


Distribution 

of  $90,000,000 

on  basis  of 

students ' 

enrolled  in 

institutions » 

of  higher 

education, 

1959-60 


$90,000,000 


1,736,605 

75,448 

680.168 

962. 148 

7,471.805 

868,850 

1, 271.  497 

212.292 

2, 246, 707 

1,945.194 

383.264 

405.976 

4,802,100 

2,391,471 

1. 484, 425 

1, 132, 372 

1,402,973 

1.616,396 

505,380 

1,487,482 

2.613,157 

3, 997, 104 

1,880.349 

1.108,024 

2,094,380 

371.062 

710.304 


1,333.011 

42.621 

812. 693 

780.811 

9, 850,  '232 

1,254, '207 

1,  IH  778 

154.441 

1,771.357 

1, 403, 679 

263,194 

348,102 

4, 576, 881 

2,484,568 

1,656,101 

1, 445,  266 

1,260,443 

1,584,200 

367,778 

1,308,133 

3, 490. 288 

3, 9'^2,  297 

2, 089. 577 

1,017,359 

2, 218, 373 

373. 814 

855,747 


Total 
amount 


$180, 000, 000 


3, 069, 616 

US.  060 

1,492,861 

1,742.959 

17.322.137 

2, 123. 057 

2, 466, 275 

366,733 

4,017,064 

3, 348, 873 

646.468 

754.078 

9. 378, 981 

4. 876. 039 

3, 140,  526 

2. 577, 638 

2, 663. 416 

3, 200.  596 

873. 158 

2. 795. 615 

6.003,445 

7, 919, 401 

3,969,026 

2, 125, 383 

4. 312, 753 

744.  876 

1,566,051 


State  allotments 


Nevada.. - — - 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico - 

New  York 

North  Carolina — 

North  Dakota 

Ohio l— 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania — 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont - 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia .- 

American  Samoa 

Canal  Zone .-- 

Guam - --■ 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


Distribution 

of  $90,000,000 

on  basis  of 

total 

high  school 

enrollment, 

1960-60 


$139,502 

311.967 

2,861,375 

514. 245 

7,934.040 

2, 473, 857 

367.359 

4.658.244 

1.331.162 

1,002,832 

5. 661,  310 

402.114 

1,233,160 

370.164 

1.793.308 

4,  456.  462 

M7.  659 

206,270 

1,787,902 

1,550,532 

1,056,400 

2,109,415 

183,614 

297,088 

7,536 


Distribution 

of  $90,000,000 

on  basis  of 

students  > 

enrolled  In 

Institutions ' 

of  higher 

education, 

1959-60 


Total 
amount 


29,510 

933,816 

12,127 


$98,648 

346.034 

1, 824. 749 

416.735 

7. 723. 103 

2,013.374 

423,  371 

4.271,733 

1,628.055 

1.122.343 

4. 814, 206 

492,005 

004.538 

425,106 

1,701,957 

4, 021, 180 

1,002.285 

202,341 

1.480.449 

1.705.458 

793.550 

2,026,280 

174,451 

020,645 

1,667 


8.271 

603.959 

1,667 


$238,240 

658.001 
4.686,124 

930.980 

15, 657.  143 

4, 487.  231 

700.730 

8,  029, 077 

2,960,117 

2,125.175 

10, 475. 605 

805.010 
2.137.698 

70S.  270 
3. 495. 263 
9,377.642 
1.550,044 

498,611 
3. 268, 351 
3,255.000 
1,849.950 
4,135.695 

358,065 

1,218,633 

9.203 


37,790 

,  637, 775 

13,704 


I  The  number  of  degree-credit  students  enrolled  in  Institutions  of  higher  education  Is 
equal  to  thS  of  (1)  the  number  of  full-time  students  and  (2)  the  fuU-time  eqmvalent 


of  part-time  students.     It  Is  assumed  that  30  percent  of  the  total  part-time  enrollment 
for  the  1st  quarter.  1950-60,  is  eouivalent  to  full-time  enrollment. 
'  Excludes  U.S.  service  schools. 


Estimate  of  Title  II— State-bt-State  Allotments  for  Community  Colleges 
The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  allotments,  on  a  State-by-State  basis,  of  $50  million  for  Junior  and  community  college  con- 
structlon  grants: 

Estimated  Federal  and  State  share  for  public  community  college  construdion  under  the  pr^^^^^^^  H.R.  6143,  as  reported  by  the 

Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  W  elf  are 


Aggregate  United 
States  (excluding 
Canal  Zone) 


50  States  and  the 
District  of  Colum- 
bia  


.Mabama 

Alaska 

Arizona : 

Arkaruns 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Oeorgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

nilnoU 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts.... 

Michigan 

Minnesota.  ... 

Mississippi 

Missouri 


Federal 
share  ' 


$50,000,000 


49,  420,  582 


1, 178, 247 

24,478 

331.652 

715,940 

3,334,270 

445. 616 

531.200 

73.754 

1.173.341 

1.206.192 

•HXi,  610 

267,017 

2,235,483 

1,367,938 

970,052 

660,708 

983.117 

1,038,570 

330,692 

677,650 

1,404.415 

2,283.701 

1,241,282 

700.280 

1,167,422 


State  match- 
ing share  ' 


$88, 215, 806 


87,634,026 


1,461,047 
48,956 

5S1.031 

841,126 
6,668.658 

801,232 
1, 062.  418 

147.  508 
1.992,304 
1,636.444 

4«7,  220 

405.  527 
4.  470. 876 
2. 667, 537 
1,729,689 
1,196,888 
1,294,170 
1,415,337 

517,484 
1,355,300 
2,808,830 
4, 567,  402 
2,  •2.'i5, 602 

829,547 
2,323,303 


Total 
amount 


$138, 215,  808 


137, 055, 508 


2.639.204 
73,434 

912,683 

1,657,066 

10, 002, 837 

1, 336, 848 

1,503,627 

221,262 
3, 165, 645 
2,  842, 636 

610,830 

672.  544 
6.706,314 
4.025.476 
2,609.741 
1,857,686 
2, 277, 206 
2,  453, 016 

848, 176 
2.032,050 
4, 213, 245 
6,851,103 
3. 496. 884 
1.619,827 
3,490,725 


Federal 

share  as  a 

percent  of 

total  amount 


38.18 


36.06 


44.64 

33.33 
36.34 
45.08 
33.33 
33.33 
33.33 
33.33 
37.06 
42.43 
33.33 
39.70 
33.33 
33.08 
35.03 
35.57 
43.17 
42.32 
38.00 
33.33 
33.33 
33.33 
35.60 
48.70 
33.44 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada.. 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah ..- 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia. 


Federal 
share  ' 


American  Samoa 

Canal  Zone 

Guam 

Puerto  RIco 

Virgin  Islands 


$230,434 

455, 375 

46,716 

188,037 

L 343, 353 
278,537 

3,283,500 

1,588,133 
276,  519 

2, 642, 070 
840,055 
567,570 

3,  517, 356 
222.861 
844.106 
261.951 

1. '203,  952 

2,417.823 
349,304 
139.562 

1.021.621 
810. 705 
756.843 

1,208.077 
09.938 
89,486 

2,080 

"i9,'4i2 

650,687 

7,350 


State  match- 
ing share  ' 


Total 
amount 


$307,746 

844.453 

93.432 

341,707 

2,686,706 

429,350 

6,567,018 

2.  ll>2.  404 

379, 746 

.1.284,140 

1.330,046 

1. 13.1, 158 

7,034.712 

44<».  700 

007.  210 

387,883 

1.577.028 

4. 055. 307 

.178.000 

221.761 

1.614,810 

1.621,410 

1.064.310 

2,605,300 

199, 876 

178,072 

2,066 

""i0,"430' 

551,076 
7,380 


$628,180 
1,200,828 

140,148 

420,834 
4,030,050 

707.887 
0.850,527 
3,600,627 

656,256 

7,  926,  210 

2, 180, 001 

1,702,737 

10,  552. 068 

663.  .170 
1,841,415 

640,834 
2,780,980 
6,  473,  220 

927,304 

361,328 
2.636,431 
2,432,115 
1,821,182 
3,803,386 

200,814 

268,468 

4.165 

l,10Q,6t3 
14,739 


Federal 

share  as  a 

percent  of 

total  amount 


38.68 
35.03 
33.33 
35.49 
33.33 
30.35 
33.33 
43.03 
42.13 
33  33 
3H.00 
33.33 
33.33 
33.50 
45.84 
40.31 
43.20 
37  35 
37.67 
38.63 
38.76 
33.33 
41.96 
34.13 
33.33 
b3.33 

49.04 

"«0.'S7 

40.04 
49.99 


1  Based  on  total  public  and  nonpubUc  high  school  graduates,  1950-60,  and  State  allotment  ratio. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
understanding  that  I  will  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GruxningI.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GRUENING.     I  yield. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL   NOON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


POPULATION  CONTROL  IS  RECEIV- 
ING SERIOUS  ATTENTION 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  mam. 
at  last,  is  facing  the  population  prob- 
lem. He  Is  beginning  to  talk  about  the 
population  menace  confronting  man- 
kind now — not  tomorrow.  More  impor- 
tant, he  Is  starting  actively  to  find  ways 
to  solve  the  population  problem. 

Two  grim  specters  beckon  mankind 
toward  oblivion  today:  One  offers  in- 
stant and  wholesale  death  by  nuclear 
means.  The  alternative  guarantees 
eventual  starvation  when  the  human 
population  exceeds  the  food  supply.  I 
am  convinced  that  both  challengers  will 
be  bested.  Certain  positive  steps  sub- 
stantiate my  belief. 

First.  Man  this  year  is  taking  his  first 
international  step  to  control  the  atom. 

Second.  Man  this  year,  particularly 
through  the  eflforts  of  hard-working 
scientists,  appears  to  be  taking  the 
necessary  first  step  which  will  permit 
many  who  are  concerned  to  resolve  the 
birth  control  problem  by  acceptable 
means. 

There  is  an  urgency  Involved  in  the 
need  to  discuss  population  control. 

As  the  Senate  debates  the  upcoming 
foreign  aid  authorization  and  appro- 
priation bills,  attention  must  be  given 
to  the  problem,  literally  overwhelming, 
of  the  world's  rapidly  expanding  popu- 
lation. 

It  does  us  little,  if  any,  good  to  provide 
economic  or  technical  assistance  to  na- 
tions which  show  no  concern  for  their 
population  explosion. 

Granted,  we  can  help  a  developing 
nation  grow  more  food  by  teaching  its 
citizens  better  use  of  their  land.  But 
when  such  new  skills  simply  keep  that 
nation's  burgeoning  population  merely 


alive,  and  no  more,  that  part  of  the 
world  will  have  taken  a  step  backward— 
with  our  assistance. 

Mixed  in  with  the  great  problems  sur- 
rounding population  control  are  issues 
involving  religion,  family  mores,  cvis- 
toms  reaching  back  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  years,  ignorance,  poverty,  and. 
of  course,  man's  own  pride  in  creation. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  hopeful  these  issues 
can  be  resolved. 

I  believe  that  future  historians  assess- 
ing the  events  of  the  20th  century 
will  have  ample  reason  for  citing  1962, 
1963.  and  1964  as  life-saving  years  in 
mankinds  evolution,  for  in  these  years 
this  Nation  and  others  and  the  United 
Nations  have  taken  steps  heretofore  un- 
dreamed of.  Yes;  population  control  is 
getting  serious  attention. 

True,  in  this  century  and  before  there 
was  concern.  Thomas  Malthus  worried 
about  food  supply.  Margaret  Sanger 
nearly  half  a  century  ago  spoke  frankly 
about  the  need  for  birth  control  despite 
strong  and  sometimes  violent  objections. 

Here  in  the  US.  Senate  popiUation 
control  is  receiving  serious  considera- 
tion. The  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions has  voted  its  approval  of  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  which 
would  authorize  birth  control  studies 
and  'technical  and  other  assistance"  to 
countries  receiving  foreign  aid  from  the 
United  States.  This  committee  and  its 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr,  FuLBRiCHTl.  rightfully  deserve 
commendation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  vmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  amendment 
to  S.  1276  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  Pm.BRiGHT  to  the  blU  (S.  1276) :  Section 
241  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  relating  to  development  research. 
Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  as 
follows: 

"Funds  made  available  to  carry  out  this 
section  may  be  used  to  conduct  research  Into 
the  problems  of  controlling  population 
growth  and  to  provide  technical  and  other 
assistance  to  cooperating  countries  In  carry- 
ing out  programs  of  population  control." 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
occasion  I  have  suggested  that  oiu-  for- 
eign aid  funds  are  not  wisely  spent,  but 
I  agree  with  and  support  steps  tailored 
to  meet  the  urgency  of  the  massive  popu- 
lation problem  facing  us  and  our 
progeny. 

Let  us  not  hide  in  a  closet.  Let  us 
recognize  that  our  foreign  aid  program 
is  doomed  to  failure  unless  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  realistically  confront 
the  population  problem.  It  does  little 
good  to  say  that  we  in  this  Nation  are 
not  concerned  because  we  are  able  to 
support  our  birth  rate.  Furthermore, 
our  concern  should  be  shared  by  the  na- 
tions whose  citizens  at  this  time  have 
the  education  and  means  to  support  their 
birth  rate  and  provide  a  decent  standard 
of  living.  The  fact  is  that  most  of  the 
world's  inhabitants  cannot  support  their 
present  birth  rate. 


The  population  problem  is  complex.  It 
includes  politics,  religion,  food,  research, 
and  that  word  which  we  now  admit  ex- 
ists— sex. 

It  is  appropriate  to  consider  the  popu- 
lation problem  numerically.  Demog- 
raphers estimate  that  between  200  and 
300  million  people  lived  on  earth  in  the 
time  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  number  had 
nearly  doubled  by  1650.  After  1650  it 
mushroomed. 

In  the  200  years  following  1650,  the 
world's  population  again  doubled.  Our 
population  growth  of  but  200  years  had 
equaled  that  of  the  previous  1,650  years. 
And  it  required  but  163  more  years  to 
treble  the  1650  figure. 

By  1963  man  found  how  to  prevent  in- 
fant mortality,  and  he  learned  how  to 
prolong  adult  life  by  curing  disease.  In 
recent  years  we  have  almost  eliminated 
malaria. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  would  want  to 
return  to  days  of  such  scourges  as  bu- 
bonic plague,  smallpox,  or  cholera,  but 
as  the  Population  Bulletin  of  February 
1962  states: 

Although  the  power  to  defer  death  Is  one 
of  the  greatest  advances  In  man's  long  his- 
tory. It  has  been  the  principal  factor  in  the 
acceleration  In  the  rate  of  population  growth 
during  the  past  century. 

Later  in  the  bulletin  it  is  stated  that 
more  than  50  million  people  are  added  to 
the  world's  population  each  year. 
Graphically  speaking,  that  is  the  rough 
equivalent  of  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  of  Argentina,  Belgium, 
and  Burma  combined;  of  Prance;  of 
West  Germany:  or  of  Italy.  It  is  ap- 
proximately one-half  the  population  of 
Japan  or  double  the  population  of 
Thailand. 

According  to  the  statistics  presented 
at  the  World  Food  Congress  this  year 
10,000  people  will  die  of  malnutrition  or 
starvation  every  day,  and  more  than  one- 
half  of  our  plus-billion  world  inhabitants 
live  in  constant  hunger.  We  will  solve 
at  least  some  of  this  tragedy  as  we  uti- 
lize existing  tools  such  as  fish  protein 
concentrate.  Undoubtedly  the  informa- 
tion which  will  be  collected  at  the  Har- 
vard University  School  of  Public  Healths 
center  for  population  studies  will  be 
helpful. 

It  is  pertinent  to  mention  another  fac- 
tor— another  imknown  factor — at  this 
time.  Available  statistics  indicate  that 
our  population  is  3  billion-plus  today. 
But  this  is  only  a  guess  based  on  often 
inadequate  information.  Many  nations 
do  not  know  the  extent  of  their  own  pop- 
ulation—let alone  that  of  their  neigh- 
bor or  of  the  world.  I  recall  a  conversa- 
tion I  had  with  an  engineer  who  had 
spent  many  years  in  China.  He  had  ob- 
served that  in  that  land,  cities  having  a 
population  of  less  than  50,000  were  not 
even  Included  in  a  census.  No  one 
bothered  to  count  them. 

Counting  is  important.  We  must 
know  what  we  have  before  we  can  truly 
find  a  solution.  Experts  contend  that 
the  first  census  occurred  in  1655  when 
the  French  and  British  took  a  nose  count 
of  Inhabitants  in  their  Canadian  colo- 
nies. The  United  States  took  its  first  na- 
tional census  in  1790.    Today  our  census- 
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taking  skills  are  invaluable  aids  in  other 
countries. 

A  man  aware  of  the  value  of  the  cen- 
sus was  the  late  Dr.  Harry  Krould,  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Office 
of  Human  Resources  and  Social  Devel- 
opment Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment. Dr.  Krould  in  April  of  this 
year  told  me  AID  was  helping  in  the  cen- 
sus taking  and  analysis  activities  in  Asia, 
Latin  America,  Africa,  and  the  Middle 
East.  These  studies  included  the  tak- 
ing of  the  census  and  the  interpretations 
of  the  findings  and  the  descriptions  of 
what  the  findings  portended.  Such 
demographic  studies  were  supported  by 
AID  through  grants  and  pilot  studies 
such  as  those  to  teach  writing  and  read- 
ing in  small  African  villages. 

Dr.  Krould  stressed  that  AID  did  not 
have  the  competence  to  do  actual  re- 
search in  family  planning,  but  he  added 
that  other  sections  of  our  Government 
were  better  informed  and  qualified. 
Thus  any  requests  for  assistance  in  cen- 
sus taking  or  family  plarming  could  be 
properly  referred. 

Requests  for  demographic  aid  are  first 
referred  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus. As  Dr.  Calvert  L.  Dedrick,  chief 
of  the  international  statistics  program, 
explains,  populations  do  not  explode, 
literally,  but  "suddenly  pick  up  when 
death  rates  drop." 

Dr.  Dedrick  said  that  currently  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  had  rendered  and 
is  rendering  assistance  to  many  nations 
and  is  helping  Liberia.  Sierra  Leone,  and 
Nepal  to  take  their  first  censuses. 

In  the  United  States  the  census  has 
become  refined  and  increasingly  useful. 
We  know  how  many  people  live  in  our 
land.  We  have  data  which  enable  us  to 
break  down  into  minute  detail  the  work 
in  which  people  are  engaged,  the  type  of 
home  in  which  they  live,  the  number  of 
electrical  appliances  they  own.  and  so 
forth.  We  are  so  far  advanced  in  the 
taking  of  our  census  that  we  are  apt 
to  forget  that  in  many  areas  little  or  no 
information  is  available. 

Turning  to  another  area,  I  am  happy 
to  see  the  Catholic  Church  coming  to 
grips  with  the  population  control  issue. 
Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
Dr.  John  Rock's  book,  "The  Time  Has 
Come,"  in  which  Dr.  Rock  presented  his 
thoughtful  analysis  of  the  problems  and 
his  suggestions  as  to  how  the  popula- 
tion problem  can  be  resolved.  Well 
known  as  a  writer.  Dr.  Rock,  a  Catholic 
layman,  is  possibly  better  known  for  his 
work  in  developing  the  oral  contracep- 
tive which  is  familiarly  known  as  "the 
pm." 

In  his  book.  Dr.  Rock  calls  attention  to 
the  1930  encyclical  of  Pope  Pius  XI. 
"Casti  Connubii"  in  which  sanction  is 
given  to  the  rhythm  method  of  birth  con- 
trol. He  discusses  the  expressed  hope 
of  Pius  Xn  in  October  1951  that  the 
licit — rhythm — method  can  be  perfected. 
He  notes  that  Dom  Gregory  Stevens, 
O.S3.,  S.T.D.,  of  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  America,  speaking  before  a  re- 
search meeting  of  the  Family  Life  Bu- 
reau of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference  stated: 

Indiscriminate  procreation  is  no  moral 
Ideal  but  mere  Irresponsibility,  for  the  fam- 


ily must  take  prudent  provision  for  the  fu- 
ture welfare  of  the  children  both  spiritually 
and  physically. 

Dr.  Rock  believes  Catholics  and  non- 
Catholics  can  work  together  if  a  public 
policy  of  toleration  which  accepts  the 
fact  that  differences  exist  between  the 
religious  groups  on  birth  control. 

Consider  his  observation  that: 

The  basis  for  an  equitable  public  policy 
on  birth  control  lies  In  an  honest  and  forth- 
right examination  of  where  family  planning 
fits  appropriately  into  publicly  financed  pro- 
grams. Instead  of  attempting  to  draw  dis- 
tinctions which  are  untenable.  Catholics 
would  be  better  advised  to  sit  down  with 
their  Protestant  and  Jewish  colleagues  and 
work  out  the  details  of  a  sound  public  pol- 
icy for  all  publicly  financed  programs — hos- 
pitals, health  departments,  welfare  services, 
forelgn-ald  programs,  and  medical  research. 

Possibly  the  most  important  single 
paragraph  in  the  204  pages  which  com- 
prise "The  Time  Has  Come"  is: 

I  envisage  the  eventual  resolution  of  doc- 
trinal differences  only  after  the  expansion 
of  the  armamentarium  of  birth  control. 

Realistically,  the  author  adds: 
This  will  include  not  merely  refinements 
of  cvirrent  methods  but  also  entirely  new 
approaches  which  will  fit  into  normal  repro- 
ductive physiology,  as  do  the  oral  contracep- 
tives discussed  In  the  next  chapter.  It  Is 
not  unrealistic  to  expect  that  among  these 
techniques  there  will  be  effective  methods 
which  all  religious  groups  can  accept. 

And  he  reiterates  that  such  new  meth- 
odology can  come  about  "only  through 
expanded  research." 

Dr.  Rock  believes  the  end  to  the  peren- 
nial battle  over  birth  control  is  eminent. 
It  will  come,  he  writes,  when  "coura- 
geous national  leadership  which  has  the 
wisdom  to  recognize  the  community  of 
interest  uniting  men  of  all  faiths"  also 
has  "the  power  to  Insist  that  ancient 
stereotypes  must  be  discarded  for  the 
common  good." 

Dr.  Rock  believes  there  is  still  time  for 
this  Nation  to  use  its  resources  and  skills 
and  develop  a  constructive  program  to 
help  mankind  bring  its  overabundant 
fertility  under  rational  control. 

Here  in  Washington.  DC.  a  popula- 
tion study  center  has  opened  its  doors 
at  Georgetown  University,  a  Catholic 
institution.  Its  purpose  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  George  Barrett  of  the  New 
York  Times: 

Working  with  non-Catholic  research  cen- 
ters, the  Georgetown  group  will  explore  the 
population  problem.  Including  ways  to  try 
to  perfect  the  rhythm  system.  One  major 
goal  is  to  help  development  of  what  scientists 
are  now  calling  the  "kitchen  test"  formula 
by  which  a  woman  can  easily  and  Instantly 
pinpoint  the  period  of  4  or  5  days  each  month 
that  she  is  fertile. 

The  Georgetown  University  population 
study  center  opened  officially  in  July 
1963.  The  Georgetown  center  today  is 
the  fruition  of  the  dreams  of  many.  Had 
not  the  Reverend  Edward  B.  Bunn.  presi- 
dent of  Georgetown  University,  given  his 
approval,  little  could  have  been  accom- 
plished. Today,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Benedict  J.  Duffy,  the  center  affords 
great  hope  to  us. 

The  first  man  to  see  the  need  for  the 
center  was  the  late  Dr.  Donald  J.  O'Con- 
nor, a  far-sighted  individual,  an  out- 


standing economist,  a  man  I  came  to 
know  and  admire,  and  with  whom  I 
worked  when  I  was  Governor  of  Alaska 
on  some  of  Alaska's  economic  problems. 
Don  O'Connor  also  was  an  economic  ad- 
viser to  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico, 
prior  to  his  death  some  3  years  ago. 

With  Dr.  Ben  Duffy.  O'Connor  worked 
to  establish  the  center.  He  learned  that 
funds  for  birth  control  research  could 
be  obtained  from  the  Ford  Foundation. 
He  told  Father  Bunn.  and  received  his 
approval.  A  grant  was  awarded  for  work 
on  demography  and  medical  aspects. 
That  work  was  not  immediately  under- 
taken for  a  number  of  reasons,  one  being 
the  death  of  Dr.  O'Connor. 

Today,  by  coupling  Ford  Foundation 
and  Georgetown  moneys,  $225,000  is 
available  for  what  now  will  be,  it  is  hoped, 
a  productive  3 -year  study.  It  was  my 
privilege  recently  to  visit  the  center,  in 
company  with  Mrs.  Donald — Gertrude — 
O'Connor. 

As  the  New  York  Times  observed  edi- 
torially on  August  9, 1963 : 

A  worldwide  ferment  is  going  on  in  all  in- 
stitutions. The  church's  readiness  to  keep 
its  own  thinking  under  constant  reexamina- 
tion has  been  demonstrated  in  many  fields  by 
Popes  John  XXm  and  Paul  VI. 

The  Associated  Press  from  Vatican 
City,  on  October  9,  1963,  reported: 

A  leading  Roman  Catholic  progressive  said 
last  night  the  Vatican  Ecumenical  Council 
win  redefine  the  church's  position  on  birth 
control  but  not  this  year. 

Leo  Josef  Cardinal  Suenens.  archbishop 
of  Brussels,  said  birth  control  would  be 
reached  eventually,  as  part  of  the  17th  and 
last  scheme — or  topic — considered  by  the 
council  which  will  recess  this  session  Decem- 
ber 4. 

"And  the  council  will  give  an  answer," 
Cardinal  Suenens  said. 

A  number  of  Catholic  theologians 
have  in  recent  months  made  more  clear 
the  feeling  of  their  church  as  it  refers  to 
birth  regulation. 

The  Reverend  John  A.  O'Brien,  in 
writing  for  Ave  Maria  and  the  Christian 
Century,  advises  that: 

Contrary  to  widespread  belief,  the  Catho- 
lic Church  does  not  forbid  birth  regulation. 
For  any  serious  reason  a  married  couple  is 
exempt  from  the  normal  obligation  of  par- 
enthood for  a  long  time  and  even  for  the 
whole  duration  of  married  life.  Further- 
more, the  church  teaches  that  the  primary 
end  of  marriage  Is  not  merely  procreation 
but  also  the  education  of  offspring.  This 
means  more  than  food,  clothing  and  shelter: 
It  means  the  ability  to  provide  a  suitable 
education  and  thus  open  to  the  child  the 
cultural  heritage  of  the  race.  In  short,  it 
means  resp>onslble  parenthood. 

Father  O'Brien,  in  his  article,  reminds 
us  that  similar  thinking  was  expressed 
by  Father  William  J.  Gibbons,  S  J.,  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  at  Fordham  Uni- 
versity, at  a  meeting  of  the  Catholic 
Sociological  Society  in  St.  Louis,  in  Sep- 
tember 1961. 

Father  Gibbons  then  said  that  Catho- 
lics in  the  United  States  have  been  over- 
sold on  procreation,  and  undereducated 
on  the  responsibilities  it  entails. 

Other  prominent  Catholic  scholars 
have  commented  in  a  similar  vein. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  full  text  of  the 
O'Brien  article. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

FaMU-T  PuOfNTNC  IN  AN  BXPLOOIMO 

POPTTl-ATTON 

(By  Rev.  John  A.  O'Brien) 
How  are  we  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
problem  of  a  population  Increasing  with  a 
speed  unprecedented  In  hiatory?  It  Is  es- 
pecially acute  tn  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries where  the  population  Is  exploding.  IX 
not  like  bombs,  at  least  like  giant  flrecrack- 
ers.  This  Is  the  question  conlrontlng  not 
only  the  United  States  but  also  the  other 
nations  oi  the  free  world. 

New  developments  and  a  more  penetrat- 
ing analysis  of  the  pluralistic  nature  of  the 
society  In  which  we  live  offer  well-founded 
hope  for  the  cooperative  action  so  desper- 
ately needed  to  solve  this  problem  on  both 
the  national  and  International  levels.  Let 
us  flrst  examine  the  large  area  of  agreement 
and  see  IX  the  differences  cannot  be  further 
narrowed  without  compromise  of  conscience. 
Contrary  to  widespread  belief,  the  Catholic 
church  does  not  forbid  birth  regulation. 
For  any  serloxis  cause  a  married  couple  Is 
exempt  from  the  normal  obligation  of  par- 
enthood for  a  long  time  and  even  for  the 
whole  duration  of  married  life.  The  method 
sanctioned  Is  rhythm,  the  use  of  the  Infertile 
or  safe  period.  IX  the  currently  available 
means  for  predicting  or  ascertaining  the  time 
of  ovvilatlon — taking  the  basal  temperature. 
and  the  glucose  test  of  the  cervical  mucxis — 
are  carefully  employed,  the  method  Is  esti- 
mated to  achieve  a  high  degree  of  reliability. 
Pope  Plus  xn  expressed  the  hope  that  fur- 
ther research  will  increase  still  more  Its 
effectlvene«. 

Furthermore,  the  church  teaches  that  the 
primary  end  of  marriage  Is  not  merely  pro- 
creation but  also  the  education  of  offspring. 
This  means  more  than  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter:  It  means  the  ability  to  provide  a 
suitable  education  and  thus  open  to  the 
child  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  race.  In 
short.  It  means  responsible  parenthood. 
This  Is  the  note  that  Is  being  sounded  with 
Increasing  frequency  and  vigor  by  Catholic 
prelates,  priests,  educators  and  lay  leaders. 
This  was  Uie  keynote  sounded  by  Father 
William  J.  Olbbons.  S.J..  professor  of  soci- 
ology at  Fordham  University,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Catholic  Sociological  Society  In  St.  Louis 
in  September  1961.  He  declared  that  Catho- 
lics In  the  United  States  have  been  oversold 
on  procreation  and  undereducated  on  the  re- 
sponsibilities It  entails.  He  believes  that  too 
many  Catholics  think  they  are  being  vir- 
tuovu  If  they  merely  refrain  from  using  con- 
traceptives. He  points  out  that  the  size  of 
the  family  "should  take  into  account  the 
physical  and  mental  health  of  the  parents, 
their  economic  condition,  and  the  society  In 
which  they  live.  When  you  are  faced  with 
such  problems  as  overcrowding,  lack  of  work 
opportunities,  and  the  rest,  you  need  to  re- 
treat." 

Similarly,  Dr.  Robert  Odenwald.  formerly 
professor  of  psychiatry  at  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity, points  out  that  In  the  past  too 
many  Catholics  have  tended  to  follow,  al- 
most blindly,  the  Biblical  command  to  "in- 
crease and  multiply."  But  In  the  light  of 
the  new  knowledge  and  because  of  changing; 
social  and  economic  cooditlons,  "the  accenti 
today  Is  rightly  placed  on  responsible  par- 
enthood."' 

"If  cogent  reasons  Indicate  a  limitation  of 
family  size,"  says  Msgr.  John  A.  Goodwlne, 
theological  censor  for  the  New  York  Arch- 
diocese, "there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  ad- 
mitting that  the  avoidance  of  pregnancy 
would  be  within  the  bounds  of  reason  andi 
morality."  He  remarks  that  the  significant 
change  In  Catholic  thinking  on  family  slza 
that  has  taken  place  In  the  last  dozen  years 
"does  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  understood  "* 


Similar,  too.  Is  the  note  sounded  by  Dom 
Gregory  Stevens,  O.S.B,,  professor  of  moral 
theology  at  the  Catholic  University.  Point- 
ing out  that  the  common  notion  that  the 
church  favors  "absolutely  a  high  birth  rate" 
Is  false,  he  says:  "Indiscriminate  procreation 
Is  no  moral  Ideal  but  mere  Irresponsibility, 
for  the  family  must  make  prudent  provision 
for  the  future  welfare  of  the  children  both 
spiritually  and  physically.  The  ch\irch  con- 
siders the  primary  goal  of  the  natural  Insti- 
tution of  matrimony  to  be  that  of  responsible 
parenthood." 

To  help  parents  realize  their  responsibility, 
Dom  Stevens  points  out  ttmt  they  "must 
take  into  account  the  present  and  foreseeable 
future  conditions  of  society.  This  Is  de- 
manded for  the  sake  of  the  children  them- 
selves as  well  as  for  the  conunon  good  which 
all  are  strictly  bound  to  promote  as  a  matter 
of  what  St.  Thomas  called  general  Justice." 
Equally  concerned  that  married  couples 
understand  their  responsibility  In  the  light 
of  a  soaring  population.  Father  Charles  J. 
Corcoran,  CjS.C,  for  many  years  professor  of 
theology  at  Holy  Cross  College,  Washington, 
DC,  warns:  "It  is  unfortunate  that  In  the 
debates  on  family  limitation,  many  Catho- 
lics forget  that  the  right  use  of  marital 
rights  Implies  more  than  the  willingness  to 
procreate  a  child.  It  Implies  not  only  the 
willingness  but  also  the  ability  to  provide 
for  the  child's  material  and  spiritual  wel- 
fare. Correctly  understood,  this  grave  re- 
sponsibility should  serve  as  a  potent  check 
on  an  undisciplined,  even  if  biologically 
proper,  use  of  sex." 

Refiectlng   this   new   emphasis   up>on   pa- 
rental responsibility.  Dr.  John  J.  Kane,  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  states :  "Recent  and  tremendous  social 
changes  In  the  fields  of  education,  economics, 
and    family    life    place    greater    strains    on 
American   parents   than   they    have   perhaps 
ever  faced  in  the  past.     Children's  expecta- 
tions have  risen   dramatically   and   parenU* 
hopes  of  meeting  such  expectations  are  per- 
haps stronger  than  ever.     All  of  this  means 
that  the  very  large  family  patterns  typical 
of   the   early   part    of   this   century    can    no 
longer  be  realized  by  most  parents   If  they 
hope  to  meet  their  real  responsibilities.  •  •  • 
Considerable     thought     wUl     have     to     be 
given  •    •    •  to  the  practice  of  some  type  of 
family  limitation  In  the  majority  of  cases." 
Equally  explicit  U  the  conclusion  reached 
by  Father  John  L.  Thomas,  S.J.,  sociologist 
of  St.  Louis  University  and  a  recognized  au- 
thority    on     marriage     and     the     family: 
"Granted    present    nuptlallty    rates,    age    at 
marriage,  and   advances  in   health   care,   no 
country  can  long  make  reasonable  provision 
for    Its    population    Increase    unless    a    good 
percentace  of  Its  couples  take  some  effective 
steps  to  regulate  family  size." 

The  stress  placed  by  Catholic  theologians, 
socloK  jlsts,  and  psychiatrists  In  America  In 
recent  ^years  Is  mirrored  In  the  writings  of 
their  European  counterparts.  In  a  recent 
scholarly  work,  "Love  and  Control,"  Leo 
Josef  Cardinal  Suenens.  archbishop  of 
Mallnes.  points  out  that  conjugal  love 
should  be  guided  by  reason  and  a  clear  con- 
scloxisness  of  the  duties  of  parenthood: 
Procreation  should  not  be  a  matter  of  blind 
Instinct.  "One  of  the  first  and  essential 
things  to  consider,"  he  says,  "when  they 
(married  couples)  evaluate  their  circum- 
stances In  life  U  the  education  and  training 
to  give  their  children." 

Father  Stanislas  de  Lestapls,  SJ..  profes- 
sor at  the  Catholic  Institute  of  Paris  and 
the  Vatican's  representative  at  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  World  Population  Conference  In 
Rome  In  1954.  says  that  "there  Is,  In  prin- 
ciple, a  right,  or  l>etter,  a  duty  to  practice 
a  form  of  birth  limitation  based  on  careful 
thought.  •  •  •  There  Is  an  optimum  num- 
ber for  each  family,  and  each  family  alone 
can  Judge  what  It  is." 


The  Belgian  demographer.  Father  Clement 
Mertens.  S.J.,  of  St.  Albert  College  In  Lou- 
valn,  calls  attention  to  the  "increasing  aware- 
ness among  the  leaders  of  the  church,  and 
among  theologians,  moralists,  and  others,  of 
the  problems  which  large  families  now  have 
to  face.  And  there  Is  an  Increasing  aware- 
ness of  the  problems  countries  have  to  face 
where  the  population  Is  Increasing  quickly." 
He  acknowledges  that  instructions  on  birth 
regulation  on  the  pastoral  level  Is  not  with- 
out risks  and  difficulties. 

Nevertheless,  he  points  out:  "Risks  and 
difficulties  do  not  Justify  Inertia.  •  •  •  It  Is 
the  duty  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  In 
each  country  to  face  the  problem  and  see 
that  competent  laymen,  especially  In  the  best 
universities,  proceed  with  research  which  will 
permit  them  to  cope  with  different  given 
situations,  according  to  regions  or  social 
classes,  and  to  adopt  means  which  will  reach 
a  solution." 

Probably  no  other  country  In  Europe  has 
felt  so  acutely  the  pressure  of  population  as 
Holland.  This  Is  reflected  In  the  candor, 
understanding,  and  sympathy  with  which  the 
Dutch  bishops  have  discussed  the  difficult 
problems  facing  married  couples  today. 
Speaking  on  a  television  program  in  April 
1963.  Bishop  William  M.  Bekkers  of  's-Her- 
togenbosch  explained  that  not  everyone  can 
reach  at  once  the  Ideal  In  marital  virtue. 

"Those  who  have  entered  Christian  matri- 
mony," said  Bishop  Bekkers.  "have  received 
from  God  and  under  His  blessing  a  mandate 
of  life  which  Is  focused  flrst  on  leading  one 
life  together  In  conjugal  love,  and  second 
on  founding  and  building  together  a  good 
family.  Science  sind  Its  discoveries  have  en- 
abled man  to  regulate  human  reproduction. 
The  birth  rate  now  falls  within  man's  re- 
sponsibility. One  can  even  say  that  birth 
regulation,  which  Is  quite  different  from 
(contraceptive)  birth  control,  is  a  normal 
part  of  the  total  task  of  a  married  couple." 
Bishop  Bekkers  then  pointed  out  that  only 
the  married  couple  Is  In  a  position  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  offspring  they  can  prop- 
erly rear  and  educate.  This  Is  within  the 
competence  of  their  conscience,  and  no  out- 
sider can  interfere  with  their  decision.  A 
physician  or  a  spiritual  adviser  must  respect 
the  private  conscience. 

Recognizing  the  Imperfections  of  the 
rhythm  system,  the  bishop  said:  "Not  even 
the  rhythm  method  Is  without  objections. 
For  many  people  the  rhythm  method  Is  a  so- 
lution, but  we  also  know  that  It  causes  In- 
superable difficulties  for  many  others.  We 
xinderstand  that  there  are  situations  where 
one  cannot  consider  all  Christian  and  human 
values  at  the  same  time.  In  that  case  the 
church  does  not  Immediately  think  of  ego- 
Ism  or  luxury. 

"She  knows  that  married  couples,  in  well- 
Intentloned  love  for  each  other  and  for  their 
families,  sometimes  take  steps  which  cannot 
be  considered  right  steps  In  the  eyes  of  the 
church.  But  the  church  also  knows  that 
what  one  person  can  reach  cannot  always  be 
reached  by  others.  She  wants  to  give  room 
for  a  gradual,  perhaps  slow  and  Imperfect 
growing,  like  that  which  Is  possible  in  all 
other  areas  of  life — In  charity,  honesty,  and 
piety." 

These  scholars  are  but  echoing  the 
thoughts  expressed  by  Pope  Plus  XII  on  the 
Feast  of  the  Epiphany  In  1967:  "When  the  in- 
fant comes  Into  the  world,  he  must  have  a 
home  to  receive  him,  a  home  capable  of  pro- 
viding him  In  good  health,  and  to  assist  him 
In  acquiring  those  faculties  of  mind  and 
heart  that  will  enable  him  to  take  his  proper 
place  In  society  when  the  time  comes." 

Similar  is  the  emphasis  placed  by  Protes- 
tant churches  In  recent  years  upon  respon- 
sible parenthood.  In  a  statement  on  "Re- 
sponsible Parenthood"  Issued  In  1061  by  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  responsible 
parenthood   is    descrlTsed    as   weighing   "the 
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claims  of  procreation  and  the  situation  of  the 
famUy  In  society.  In  determining  the  num- 
ber and  frequency  of  offspring  the  parenU 
should  give  careful  consideration  to  the  fol- 
lowing four  factors : 

"(1)  The  right  of  the  child  to  be  wanted, 
loved,  cared  for,  educated,  and  trained  In  the 
discipline  and  Instruction  of  the  Lord 
(Ephesians  6:  4).  The  rights  of  existing 
children  to  parental  care  have  a  proper  claim. 

"(2)  The  prospects  for  health  of  a  future 
child,  if  medical  and  eugenic  evidence  seem 
negatively  conclusive. 

"(3)  The  health  and  welfare  of  the  mother- 
wife,  and  the  need  for  the  spacing  of  chil- 
dren to  safeguard  them. 

"(4)  The  social  situation,  when  rapid  popu- 
lation growth  places  dangerous  pressures  on 
the  means  of  livelihood  and  endangers  the 
social  order." 

The  statement  tells  parents  to  remember 
"that  having  children  Is  a  ventiire  In  faith, 
requiring  a  measure  of  courage  and  confi- 
dence in  God's  goodness.  Too  cautious  a 
reckoning  of  the  costs  may  be  as  great  an 
error  as  faUure  to  lift  the  God-given  power 
of  procreaUon  to  the  level  of  ethical  deci- 
sion." 

Probably  no  religious  faith  places  greater 
emphasis  upon  the  responslbUlty  of  parent- 
hood than  Judaism.  Reflecting  this  stress. 
Rabbi  Albert  M.  Shulman,  chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Marriage,  Family  and  the 
Home  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis,  says:  "ParenU  have  the  serious  obli- 
gation of  regulating  the  size  of  their  family 
80  they  will  be  able  to  provide  properly  for 
the  health  and  education  of  their  offspring. 
Procreation  should  not  be  a  matter  of  blind 
Instinct  but  of  Intelligent  and  careful  plan- 
ning. This  Is  not  only  a  social  obligation 
but  also  a  moral  and  religious  one." 

Reechoing  the  note  sounded  by  Jewish 
religious  leaders.  Rabbi  David  H.  Wllce  de- 
clares: "The  concept  of  the  sanctity  of  life 
Is  enhanced  and  the  holiness  of  marriage  Is 
given  a  new  dUnenslon  when  parenthood  Is 
freely  elected,  when  children  are  bom 
wanted,  and  when  family  size  Is  determined 
by  conditions  of  health  and  well-being  for 
the  Individual  family  and  for  society." 

The  factors  listed  In  the  statement  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  and  of  Jewish 
religious  leaden  are  much  the  same  as  those 
which  Catholic  theologians  and  sociologists 
are  likewise  stressing  in  their  description  of 
responsible  parenthood.  Here  then  Is  a  vast 
area  of  crucial  and  strategic  Importance, 
where  Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Jews  are  in 
substantial  agreement.  Here  they  can  work 
together,  with  each  group  following  Its  con- 
science, to  achieve  the  same  Important  goal. 
Here  Is  a  key  which,  IX  properly  used.  Is 
capable  of  opening  the  door  to  constructive 
action  In  solving  the  population  problem  on 
the  national  and  International  levels.  That 
key  embodies  the  two  crucial  elements  to 
make  it  work:  the  prudent  regulation  of 
births  and  the  clear  consclovuness  of  the  re- 
sponsibility they  entail,  which  Is  but  another 
name  for  family  planning. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
worldwide  ferment  to  which  the  New 
York  Times  has  referred  editorially,  con- 
fined only  to  the  Catholic  Church?  It 
Is  not. 

In  July  1959,  came  the  so-called  Draper 
report:  the  third  interim  report  of  the 
President's  Committee  to  Study  the  U.S. 
Military  Assistance  Program  advocated 
that  U.S.  technical  assistance  in  popula- 
tion control  be  given  to  countries  request- 
ing such  aid. 

On  October  4.  1962,  the  Gallup  poll 
found  that  72  percent  of  U.S.  adults  think 
birth  control  data  should  be  available 
everywhere:  21  percent  do  not;  7  percent 
have  no  (H^lnion. 


On  April  28,  1963,  former  President 
Harry  S.  Truman,  in  writing  on  foreign 
policy,  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Post, 
said: 

There  is,  of  course,  the  added  problem  of 
exploding  populations,  a  very  touchy  subject 
In  some  quarters,  but  there  are  two  choices 
we  can  make.  Either  we  increase  the  output 
of  food  and  other  necessities  to  meet  all  new 
demands,  which  I  feel  certain  we  should  be 
able  to  do,  or  else  we  shall  have  to  adjust 
matters  by  some  acceptable  method  to  con- 
trol the  rate  of  the  population  growth. 

In  June  1963,  the  World  Pood  Congress, 
at  Washington,  D.C.,  sponsored  by  the 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations,  heard  from  the  histo- 
rian. Arnold  J.  Toynbee,  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  who  addressed  the  plenary 
session  attended  by  representatives  of  104 
nations  on  the  subject,  "Man  and  Hun- 
ger— The  Perspectives  of  History."  In 
discussing  freedom  from  hunger,  Dr. 
Toynbee  says : 

In  the  long  run  the  campaign  cannot  be 
won  uiileas  the  planet's  hundreds  of  millions 
ol  wives  and  husbands  voluntarily  decide  to 
regulate  the  number  of  human  births.  This 
U,  I  believe,  one  of  the  major  challenges  that 
confront  mankind  In  our  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  comments,  the  full 
text  of  Dr.  Toynbee's  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiectlon.  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  5,  1963,  the  Ford  Foundation  an- 
nounced it  was  giving  India  $5  million 
for  family-planning  and  health 
programs. 

On  July  6,  1963,  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  reported  that  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion had  given  $24,200,000  for  work  in 
research  and  experiments  in  birth  con- 
trol, approximately  half  of  which  has 
been  made  available  in  1963. 

On  July  6,  1963,  the  Ford  Foundation 
announced  the  establishment  of  a  new 
population  department. 

Only  this  year  was  the  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development 
created  as  one  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  Its  flrst  year  fund  is  to  come 
from  the  budgets  of  other  Institutes, 
and  is  to  total,  so  I  am  advlaed,  $34  mil- 
lion. This  sum  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately 18  cents  for  each  person  In  our 
Nation. 

When  I  testified  before  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  which  was 
considering  HEW  funding  earlier  this 
year,  I  sadd: 

Our  world  population  growth  Is  stagger- 
ing •  •  •  the  newly  created  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development  wlU 
help  mankind  solve  this  population  problem 
which  presents  ciiallenges  as  grave  to  us  as 
do  the  atomic  or  hydrogen  bombs. 

The  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  have 
spent  substantial  sums  on  research. 
Some  examples  include:  Foot-and- 
mouth  research,  $31,177,000;  bruceUosis, 
$6,829,000;  breeding,  disease  and  quality 
investigations  on  tobacco,  $9,167,000; 
construction  of  a  national  animal  disease 
laboratory,  $13,200,000;  cancer— public 
health  service  and  national  cancer  Insti- 


tute, $629,457,564;  cancer— Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  $38,093,000;  atomic 
energy,  $29,729,800;  development  of  M-14 
rifle,  $6,352,000;  space,  $9,903,200,000. 

When  we  want  to  do  something,  the 
funds  with  which  to  try  are  found. 

We  need  a  vastly  expanded  research 
budget  to  find  contraceptive  methods  ac- 
ceptable to  all. 

Our  national  budget  costs,  roughly. 
$100  billion.  Such  a  sum  is  wasted  if  we 
bankrupt  ourselves  to  feed  and  help  an 
ever-increasing  world  population. 

The  Ford  Foundation  and  other  pri- 
vate groups  cannot  be  expected  to  carry 
the  world's  burden. 

Fortunately,  the  move  to  make  the 
world's  burden  the  world's  is  gaining  mo- 
mentum. The  policy  of  the  United 
States  on  this  Important  issue  has  under- 
gone a  radical  and  welcome  change  with 
the  coming  of  the  Kennedy  admiiiistra- 
tlon. 

On  December  10.  1962,  Mr.  Richard 
N.  Gardner,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  International  Organization 
Affairs,  summarized  U.S.  policy  on  world 
population  growth  during  debate  in  the 
United  Nations  on  a  major  resolution 
calling  for  an  intensified  program  of  in- 
ternational cooperation  in  the  popula- 
tion field.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
Gardner  has  referred  to  December  18, 
1962,  as  marking  "a  turning  point  in 
the  recognition  by  the  international  com- 
munity of  the  world  population  prob- 
lem." The  United  States  cast  1  of 
the  69  aflarmative  votes.  There  were  27 
abstentions.  Not  one  negative  vote  was 
cast. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  resolution,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
Mr.  Gardner's  statements  of  December 
10  and  13  and  the  full  text  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution.  I  ask  that 
they  be  printed  at  the  close  of  my  re* 

marks,  as  exhibit  2.       

The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.    With- 
out objection.  It  Is  SO  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  4,  1963,  Richard  Gardner  partici- 
pated in  the  American  Assembly's  forum 
on  "The  Population  Dilemma,"  which 
was  held  at  Arden  House,  in  Harriman, 
N.Y. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  full  text  of 
Assistant  Secretary  Gardner's  remarks, 
and  I  ask  that  they  appear  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks,  as  exiiiblt  3. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  Sec- 
retary Gardner  has  clearly  expressed  the 
policy  of  the  United  Stetes  in  the  United 
Nations,  and  has  carried  our  pohcy  to 
listeners  outside  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  Nations  Is  undertaking  a 
monumental  study  to  collect  information 
concerning  the  particular  problems  con- 
fronting Its  member  nations  as  it  seeks 
to  implement  resolution  1838  of  the  17th 
General  Assembly  when  the  Secretary 
General  was  requested  "to  conduct  an 
Inquiry  among  the  Governments  of  states 
membera  of   the   United  Nations   and 
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members  of  the  specialized  agencies  con- 
cerning the  particular  problems  con- 
fronting them  as  a  result  of  the  recipro- 
cal action  of  economic  development  and 
population  changes." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  June  28.  1963.  request  of 
the  Secretary  General  to  our  Nation  for 
such  information  appear  as  exhibit  4  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  4.> 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in 
April  of  this  year,  the  monumental  study 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  was 
made  public.  The  comprehensive  study 
on  world  population  was  entitled  "The 
Growth  of  World  Population." 

I  shall  at  this  time  quote  the  full  text 
of  the  Introductory  letter  of  Academy 
President  Frederick  Seltz: 

Tbe  problem  of  uncontrolled  popvilation 
growth  emerges  as  one  of  the  most  critical 
Issues  of  our  time  since  It  Influences  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  all  the  world's  citi- 
zens. It  commands  the  attention  of  every 
nation  and  society;  the  problem  Is  no  less 
grave  for  the  technically  advanced  nations 
than  for  the  less  developed. 

If  we  are  to  meet  this  challenge,  we  must 
make  use  of  the  knowledge-tfeftt. science  and 
technology  can  bring  to  bear  on  the  social, 
cultural,  and  biomedical  questions  Involved. 

I  hope  that  this  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Public  Policy  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  will  serve  as  a  stimulus 
to  thought  and  action.  It  is  addressed  not 
only  to  other  scientists  but  to  people  gen- 
erally, since  all  must  bear  the  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  report  by  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Public  Policy,  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences.  Is  the  prod- 
uct of  a  panel  of  eminent  U.S.  scientists 
who  met  in  the  fall  of  1962  to — as  Chair- 
man George  B.  Kistlakowsky  writes  in 
the  foreword — "review  and  summarize 
the  findings  of  others  on  population 
growth  and  its  findings  of  others  on  pop- 
ulation growth  and  its  consequences." 

The  Panel  members  were  assembled 
in  view  of  the  growing  "public  concern 
over  the  effects  of  uncontrolled  popula- 
tion growth." 

The  National  Academy  has  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  report  will  "contribute 
to  a  broader  understanding  of  the  con- 
sequences of  rapid  population  growth 
and.  ttirough  a  recommended  course  of 
action,  to  its  eventual  control." 

As  the  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  have  earned  com- 
mendation, so  have  the  men  who  con- 
tributed to  the  Academy's  study.  They 
are: 

Panel  on  Population  Problems:  Wil- 
liam D.McElroy,  chairman,  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University;  Willard  Allen,  the 
Washington  University;  Bernard  Berel- 
son,  the  Population  Council;  Ansley 
Coale,  Princeton  University;  Harold 
Dom.  National  Institutes  of  Health; 
Clement  L.  Markert.  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University;  Warren  Nelson,  the  Popula- 
tion Council;  and  Albert  Tyler,  Califor- 
nia Institute  of  Technology. 

Committee  on  Science  and  Public  Pol- 
Icy:  George  B.  Kistlakowsky,  chairman. 
Harvard  University;  Philip  H.  Abelson. 
Cam^e  Institution  of  Washington; 
Lawrence  R.  Blins,  Stanford  University; 


rt.  W.  Bode.  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories; 
Rrank  Brink.  Jr.,  the  Rockefeller  Insti- 
tute; Melvln  Calvin,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia; Leo  Groldberg,  Harvard  Univer- 
srey;  A.  L.  Lehninger.  the  Johns  Hop- 
idns  University;  Donald  B.  Lindsley. 
university  of  California;  Saunders  Mac- 
Lane.  University  of  Chicago;  William  W, 
Hubey.  University  of  California;  H.  L. 
J^apiro,  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History;  Richard  E.  Shope.  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute;  T.  M.  Sonneborn.  In- 
c^ana  University;  Alvin  M.  Welnber,  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory,  and  Robert 
^.  Green.  Executive  Secretary.  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 
I  The  committee  feels  that  all  nations 
me  committed  to  achieving  a  higher 
standard  of  living  for  their  people — ade- 
quate food,  good  health,  literacy,  edu- 
cation, and  gainful  employment.  The 
committee  believes  that  the  current  rate 
of  population  growth  is  "an  Important 
harrier  to  the  achievement  of  these 
goals." 

How  are  these  goals  to  be  Imple- 
mented? 

According  to  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  report: 

This  problem  can  be  successfully  attacked 
by  developing  new  methods  of  fertility  reg- 
ulation and  Implementing  programs  of 
violuntary  family  planning  widely  and 
rapidly    throughout   the   world. 

Stressing  that  the  problem  can  no 
longer  be  ignored,  pointing  to  the  need 
for  sociological  and  biomedical  sciences 
research,  the  report  asserts: 

other  than  the  search  for  lasting  peace, 
rio  problem  Is  more  urgent. 

Five  major  recommendations  were 
raade  by  the  scientists  who  consider  their 
implementation  "essential  for  needed 
expansion  and  strengthening  of  activi- 
ties in  the  fields  of  science  that  are  con- 
cerned with  population  problems." 

1.  Support  of  graduate  and  postdoctoral 
training  In  demography  and  In  social  and 
biomedical  sciences  concerned  with  popula- 
tion problems  should  be  Increased. 

a.  Research  laboratories  for  scientific  In- 
\lestlgatlon  of  the  biomedical  aspects  of 
l)uman  reproduction  should  be  expanded. 

3.  International  cooperation  In  studies 
doncerned  with  voluntary  fertility  regula- 
tion and  family  planning  Is  highly  desirable, 
atnd  the  U.S.  Government  should  actively 
participate  In  fostering  such  cooperation, 
working  In  coordination  with  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations  system  when- 
ever possible,  and  with  other  Intergovern- 
ihental  and  nongoveriunental  organizations 
Whenever  appropriate. 

4.  Programs  In  the  United  States  for  the 
Uralnlng  of  family  planning  administrators 
Should  be  Improved  and  enlarged. 

5.  A  committee  should  be  established  by 
tlhe  National  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  and  coordinating 
programs   directed    toward    the   solution   of 

roblems  of   uncontrolled  growth  of  popu- 
tlon.  -, 

As  we  know,  birth  rates  can  be  lowered 
a  number  of  ways.  An  illuminating 
discussion  is  contained  In  the  study. 
Take  for  Instance,  this  sentence  on  the 
practice  of  contraception: 

j  Given  the  prevailing  conditions  of  life 
tn  the  less-developed  areas,  only  the  simplest 
Methods  can  be  employed. 

!  The  importance  of  developing  contra- 
ceptive procedures  to  meet  the  personal 


and  cultural  needs  of  all  peoples  Is  dis- 
cussed as  Is  the  importance  of  attention 
given  to  the  biomedical  factors. 

The  need  for  "simpler  and  less-de- 
manding methods  than  are  now  avail- 
able— methods  consonate  with  weak 
motivation,  inferior  educational  attain- 
ment, ignorance  of  biological  processes, 
and  other  cultural  differences.  Devel- 
opment of  better  methods  of  this  kind 
requires  greater  knowledge,  which  can 
be  acquired  only  through  biomedical 
research." 

Mankind's  exasp>eratlng  lack  of  in- 
formation on  the  reproductive  process 
in  human  beings  is  acknowledged  in  the 
report. 

Just  as  the  National  Academy's  report 
is  helpful,  so  is  the  Public  Health  Service 
survey  of  "Research  on  Reproduction 
Related  to  Birth  and  Population  Con- 
trol." Recently  apE>ointed  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Cele- 
brezze  acted  wisely  in  making  public  this 
report  which  had  been  withheld.  In  its 
29-page  introduction  the  reader  learns 
that  as  of  December  1962,  "approxi- 
mately 400  research  projects  have  been 
cataloged  which  can  be  viewed  sis  likely 
to  provide  scientific  information  which 
may  be  applicable  to  birth  control." 

On  page  23  is  found  this  statement : 

What  Is  clear  Is  that  at  least  14  com- 
panies have  taken  some  Interest  In  birth 
control  research,  and  that  the  commitment 
of  funds  by  Industry  to  this  type  of  Investi- 
gation Is  large  and  growing  at  a  rapid  pace. 

As  the  Public  Health  Service  study  ob- 
serves : 

The  major  sources  of  support  for  research 
potentially  related  to  birth  control  are  the 
NIH,  the  AEC,  the  Population  Council,  the 
Ford  Foundation,  and  the  pharmaceutical 
Industry. 

As  man  seeks  to  meet  the  population 
control  problem  he  learns  how  very  little 
he  knows  about  the  human  reproductive 
cycle.  If  we  can  accept  available  data. 
it  appears  that  our  National  Institutes  of 
Health  is  spending  approximately  $3 
million  on  reproduction  research  today. 

A  great  deal  of  praise  Is  due  my  able 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  for  his  efforts 
to  arouse  further  public  discussion  on 
the  problem  of  papulation  control. 

His  excellent  speech  of  August  15, 1963, 
a  pioneer  presentation  of  this  subject 
in  the  Senate,  firmly  approached  the 
problem  and  his  suggestion  that  the  time 
has  come  to  speak  out  is  proper. 

On  August  15  I  was  privileged  to  co- 
sponsor  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 56.  which  the  diligent  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  introduced. 
That  resolution,  in  part,  urges  President 
Kermedy  to  step  up  population  growth 
research  at  our  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  56  be  reprinted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  56)  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Whereas  the  expected  growth  of  world 
population.  If  it  does  no  more  than  continue 
at  Its  present  annual  rate  of  2  percentum, 
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will  double  the  numlaer  of  inhabitants  of 
the  world,  from  three  bUllon  to  six  billion, 
by  the  year  2000;  and 

Whereas  the  application  of  public  health 
measures,  and  the  Introduction  of  modern 
medical  life-saving,  and  life -prolonging  tech- 
niques have  contributed  to  a  doubling  of 
the  annual  rate  of  population  growth  within 
the  past  eighteen  years,  and  may  be  expected 
.    to  increase  It  even  further;  and 

Whereas  much  of  this  population  expan- 
sion will  occur  in  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  whose  Inhabitants  do  not 
now  have  sufficient  food,  clothing,  shelter,  or 
the  means  to  Industrialize  their  economies  to 
supply  these  needs,  and  who  can  therefore 
least  afford  to  share  their  already  scarce  re- 
sources with  the  blUlons  waiting  to  be  born; 
and 

Whereas  the  prospect  for  such  countries, 
where  Increases  in  the  gross  national  product 
will  be  largely  offset  by  population  Increases, 
is  not  the  prompt  reduction  of  Individual 
deprivation  and  misery,  but  rather  the  In- 
definite perpetuation  of  Inadequate  stand- 
ards of  living;  and 

Whereas  the  consequence  of  this  uncon- 
trolled rise  In  population  Is  to  doom  to  dis- 
appointment and  angry  frustration  the  newly 
awakened  expectations  of  the  underprivi- 
leged peoples  of  the  world,  and  th\u  to 
heighten  the  threat  of  civil  strife  and  world 
war;  and 

Whereas  the  means  exist,  or  can  be  dis- 
covered by  further  research,  to  permit  those 
who  are  charged  with  the  responsibilities  of 
a  parenthood  to  exercise  freedom  of  choice, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences and  within  the  precepts  of  their 
ethical  and  religious  convictions.  In  deter- 
mining the  niunber  of  children  which  they 
wish  to  bear,  and  for  which  they  are  willing 
to  accept  the  obligation  of  support  and  edu- 
cation;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  no  significant  body  of 
responsible  opinion  among  the  adherents  of 
any  major  religious,  ethical,  or  ideological 
persuasion  which  advocates  the  total  abnega- 
tion of  free  choice  In  determining  famUy  size; 
and 

Whereas  In  his  summary  address  to  the 
recent  and  historic  World  Pood  Congress, 
Doctor  B.  R.  Sen,  Director  General  of  the 
Food  and  Agricultural  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations,  declared  that  "the  time  may 
soon  come  when  not  only  the  nation  to  which 
the  Individual  belongs,  but  also  the  woiid 
as  a  whole  may  have  to  take  a  more  direct 
and  more  dynamic  role  In  assisting  family 
planning  measures  through  social  education 
and  hyglena":  and 

Vv^ereas  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Public  Policy  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  Nation's  principal  scientific 
body.  In  a  recent  report  on  "The  Growth  of 
World  Population"  declared,  "Other  than  the 
search  for  lasting  peace,  no  problem  is  more 
urgent";  and 

Whereas  President  Kennedy  has  given  pub- 
lic support  for  increased  research  in  fertility 
and  the  whole  reproductive  cycle,  and  has 
stated  that  the  results  of  this  research  should 
be  made  available  to  the  people  of  the  world, 
so  that  each  may  exercise  his  own  Judgment; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  In  a  statement 
before  the  United  Nations,  has  acknowledged 
the  need  for  more  facts  about  alternative 
methods  of  family  planning  which  are  con- 
sistent with  different  economic,  social,  cul- 
tural, and  religious  circumstances,  and  has 
formally  declared  a  poUcy  to  "help  other 
countries,  upon  request,  to  find  potential 
sources  of  information  and  assistance  on 
ways  and  means  of  dealing  with  population 
problems";  and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  baa  sent  an  Inquiry  to  all 
United  Nations  members,  including  the 
United  SUtes.  asking  for  the  views  of  each 
government  concerning  problems  confront- 


ing than  as  a  resiilt  of  the  reciprocal  Inter- 
action of  population  growth  and  economic 
and  social  development:  Now,  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Repreaentativet  concurring) ,  That  the  Presi- 
dent be  urged  speedily  to  Implement  the 
policies  of  the  United  States  regarding  popu- 
lation growth  as  declared  before  the  United 
Nations,  by  inaugurating  substantially  in- 
creased programs  of  research  within  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  by  taking 
steps  to  make  the  results  of  such  research 
freely  available  to  countries  requesting  such 
assistance. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  is  hereby  requested 
to  create  a  Presidential  Commission  on  Pop- 
ulation which  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty 
to  Inform,  after  Investigation,  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  American  people  of  the  nature 
of  population  problems  at  home  and  abroad, 
with  respect  to  the  Implications  for  all  as- 
pects of  American  life,  and  the  relevance  to 
our  efforts.  In  cooperation  with  International 
agencies  and  other  nations,  to  promote  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  throughout  the 
world,  and  to  make  such  recommendations 
as  may  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  a  pioneer  in  the  field  so  far  as  the  Sen- 
ate Is  concerned. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Alaska  for  his  kind  words.  He  was  pres- 
ent in  the  Chamber  when  I  spoke  and 
gave  immediate  support  to  what  I  had 
to  say.  I  suspect  that  it  was  merely  an 
accident  of  time  that  I  made  my  speech 
before  he  made  his.  It  is  a  source  of 
great  comfort  to  me  that  we  stand  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  in  this  effort 

With  respect  to  the  resolution  which 
the  Senator  has  cosponsored  with  me,  I 
invite  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  where  I  hope 
in  due  course  we  can  receive  from  the 
administration  an  indication  of  its  sup- 
port for  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 
Accordingly,  we  could,  perhaps  early  next 
year,  anticipate  hearings  on  it.  I  agree 
with  the  commendation  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  given  to  so  many 
of  the  brave  individuals  who  really 
"broke  the  sound  barrier"  by  bringing 
the  problem  out  into  the  public  domain. 

The  one  who  I  believe  should  have 
great  credit,  in  view  particvilarly  of  his 
religious  background,  Is  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  has  been  candid 
and  forthright.  He  has  not  only  given 
a  green  light  to  Mr.  Gardner  in  the  posi- 
tion which  he  took  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  at  the  United  Nations,  but 
has  spoken  out  in  press  conferences  and 
in  other  public  utterances  in  support  of 
the  general  position  which  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  and  I  have  taken.  I  feel 
confident  that  in  due  course  we  shall 
receive  from  the  administration  a  favor- 
able report  on  the  resolution.  If  and 
when  we  do,  we  shall  urge  the  able  and 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill]  ,  who  is  the  leading  Member  of  the 
Senate  in  terms  of  the  effective  work  he 
has  done  for  the  health  of  Uie  Nation 
over  a  long  career,  to  hold  hearings  and 
hopefully  bring  the  resolution  forward 
for  favorable  action  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 


Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  his  words  of  commendation 
of  President  Kennedy,  who  has  helped 
greatly  by  allowing  the  Assistant  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State  to  present  the  views 
which  are  so  necessary  to  a  further  un- 
derstanding of  this  important  problem. 
I  feel  that  not  only  are  we  on  the  eve  of 
a  breakthrough,  but  that  a  breakthrough 
has  taken  place. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  been  an  extremely  important  factor. 
He  has  been  the  principal  factor  in 
bringing  the  subject  to  the  attention  of 
the  most  celebrated,  deliberative  body 
in  the  world — which  has  been  very 
deliberate  in  dealing  with  the  subject.  I 
think  the  date  on  which  he  made  his 
masterful  major  speech  on  the  issue  smd 
his  subsequent  insertions  mark  an  epic. 
I  congratulate  him.  He  deserves  the 
highest  of  praise  of  all  who  realize  how 
important  the  problem  is  and  the  cour- 
age and  enterprise  which  is  required  to 
approach  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  suggest 
to  the  Senator  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  undue  political  timidity  In  dealing 
with  the  problems.  I  suspect,  particu- 
larly, in  the  light  of  the  position  taken 
by  so  many  eminent  Catholic  laymen 
and  theologians,  that  one  need  not  have 
any  political  timidity  in  advocating  re- 
search into  the  problem  of  papulation 
control.  When  I  ran  for  reelection  In 
Pennsylvania  last  fall,  it  is  true  that  I 
did  not  speak  out  with  the  same  candor 
that  I  have  since  I  have  been  given  a 
new  6-year  lease  on  life.  Nevertheless, 
my  views  on  the  subject  were  pretty  well 
known. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  there  Is  a 
rather  substantial  Catholic  population 
in  my  State,  I  received  no  adverse 
criticism  of  any  consequence  because  I 
was  advocating  positive  research  and 
discussion  in  this  area.  Many  of  our 
colleagues  who  are  inclined  to  hold  back 
in  that  area  need  really  feel  no  serious 
concern  that  what  they  do  will  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  their  political  life.  I 
wonder  if  my  friend  from  Alaska  con- 
curs in  that  view. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  certainly  do.  I 
believe  the  atmosphere  has  changed 
completely  in  the  past  year  or  two.  As 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  well 
knows,  since  be  asked  to  have  the  arti- 
cles printed  in  the  Record,  the  New  York 
Times  published  on  3  consecutive  days 
a  detailed  series  of  tTont  page  articles, 
which  would  not  have  been  done  5  or  10 
years  ago.  It  is  done  now,  and  I  believe 
it  Is  very  gratifying.  After  all.  there  Is 
no  subject  that  free  people  should  not 
be  free  to  discuss.  This  subject  is  vital 
to  the  health,  welfare,  and  happiness  of 
the  human  race.  It  is  tragic  that  it  was 
not  discussed  much  earlier. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  fttrther? 
Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  go  on 
record  as  being  strongly  of  the  view  that 
members  of  the  Catholic  church,  for 
whom  I.  as  a  Unitarian,  have  the  highest 
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regard,  are  Jiut  as  much  interested  In 
vital  national  and  international  prob- 
lems as  are  members  of  any  other  de- 
nomination or  religion.  I  am  sure  that 
the  history  of  the  past  year  or  two  would 
indicate  that  that  is  correct.  It  is  a  won- 
derful thing  that  so  many  Catholics  have 
Interested  themselves  in  this  vitally  im- 
portant problem.  They  are  much  to  be 
commended,  more  so  than  the  rest  of  us, 
because  they  had  further  to  go.  But  I 
welcome  their  support  in  the  eCfort,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  without  that  sup- 
port we  would  not  get  very  far.  I  am 
sure  we  will  receive  such  support  to  an 
Increasing  degree  as  time  goes  on. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  £im  in  full  agree- 
ment with  the  last  comments  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania.  I  believe  that 
the  Catholic  church  is  showing  great 
wisdom  and  open  mindedness  in  making 
discussions  and  experimentations  in  this 
field  possible,  and  supporting  them,  as 
the  evidence  which  I  have  cited  and 
which  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvsuiia 
cited  in  his  speech  makes  clear. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  of  popula- 
tion control  is  receiving  serious  study  in 
many  areas.  In  Chile,  for  instance,  the 
Government  is  giving  support  to  birth 
control  clinics  because  of  the  high  rate 
of  abortions  and  maternal  deaths  from 
abortions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  New  York  Times  news  story 
of  October  8,  1962,  reporting  this  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom   the  New  York  TlmeB,   Oct.  8,   1963) 
Chile  Sxtfpobtino  Bntra  Control  To  Cxjkb 
Aboktions  and  Di:aths — Pkocram  of  Cath- 
olic Nation  I>escribid  to  Seminar  in  Fam- 
ily Planning  Hxrr 

Tbe  high  rate  of  abortions  and  maternal 
deatbs  from  abortions  in  Chile  has  given 
impetus  to  Government  support  of  birth 
control  clinics,  a  ChUean  pubUc  health  au- 
thority reported  here  yesterday. 

Even  though  the  country  Is  about  90  per- 
cent Roman  Catholic,  there  will  soon  be 
nine  birth  control  clinics  operating  under 
Oovemment  auspices  at  the  first  phase  of  a 
national  plan.  Dr.  OuiUermo  Adrlasola  said. 
He  spoke  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  at  a 
family  planning  seminar  for  Latin  American 
leaders  sponsored  by  the  International 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation. 

Dr.  Adrlasola.  who  is  professor  of  maternal 
and  child  health  at  the  University  of  Chile's 
School  of  Public  Health,  said  that  Chile  had 
learned  that  overpopulation  must  be  solved. 
He  said  the  Chilean  population  was  growing 
annxially  by  2.2  percent  whUe  food  produc- 
tion was  increasing  only  by  0.9  percent. 

Dr.  Adrlasola  said  that  induced  abortions 
occurred  in  35  to  40  percent  of  all  pregnan- 
cies in  Chile  and  that  40  percent  of  all  ma- 
ternal deaths  In  the  country  each  year  were 
caused  by  such  abortions. 

During  a  press  conference,  Dr.  Adrlasola, 
who  was  the  speaker  at  the  evening  session 
at  the  conference,  said  that  Chile's  program 
was  the  foremost  program  in  South  America. 
He  said  that  the  National  PubUc  Health 
Services  of  ChUe  had  created  a  National 
Committee  for  Family  Protection.  Patients 
will  be  recruited  largely  through  hospitals, 
emergency  services,  and  public  health  sta- 
tions where  women  are  treated  for  health 
problems  caused  by  abortions. 


In  1961.  he  said,  there  were  49.196  ad- 
tnissions  to  hospitals  in  Chile  because  of 
abortions  and  it  was  estimated  that  for  every 
hospital  admission  there  were  2  cases  not 
registered. 

One  of  the  compelling  needs  in  Cblle.  as 
in  other  Latin  American  countries,  is  to  find 
the  simplest,  most  efficient  method  of  birth 
Icontrol.  Dr.  Adrlasola  said.  There  will  be  a 
systematic  attempt  to  conduct  research  into 
the  most  effective  methods  now  being  used, 
he  said.  This  type  of  research  has  been 
lacking  so  far  in  Chile,  he  said. 

I  Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  In 
iour  own  country  debate  has  raged  in 
Chicago,  111.,  over  birth  control,  welfare 
funds,  and  the  pohtics  of  Illinois.  An 
article  in  the  June  20.  1963,  the  Reporter 
magazine,  by  Hal  Bruno,  discusses  the 
situation,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  appear  in  the  Record  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks  as  exhibit  5. 
I  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
jobjection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
ifrom  Alaska?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 
1     (See  exhibit  5.) 

I  Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President. 
Imany  groups  in  this  country  are  bringing 
jto  our  attention  the  need  for  population 
control.  They  deserve  praise.  Some 
which  come  to  mind  are  the  Population 
Council,  the  Population  Reference 
Bureau,  Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc., 
the  Planned  Parenthood  Association  of 
America,  the  Ford  Foundation,  the 
Brookings  Institution,  the  Princeton 
OflBce  of  Population  Research,  the  Rus- 
sel  Sage  Foundation,  the  Center  for  In- 
ternational Economic  Growth,  the  Mil- 
bank  Memorial  Fund,  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  Population  Research  and 
Training  Center  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  the  International  Popula- 
tion and  Urban  Research  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.  And  individuals  who 
have  responded  include,  of  course,  Mar- 
garet Sanger,  Frank  Boudreau,  of  the 
Milbank  Foundation,  Walter  F.  Wilcox, 
Warren  S.  Thompson,  and  Robert  Cook. 
Victor  Hugo  In  1877  wrote : 

j     An  invasion  of  armies  can  be  resisted;  an 
I  invasion  of  ideas  cannot  be  resisted. 

Modem  man  has  paraphrased  it  to: 
"There  is  one  thing  stronger  than  all 
the  armies  in  the  world  and  that  is  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come." 

As  I>r.  John  Rock  says,  "the  time  has 

jcome." 

Exhibit  1 

I        Man  and  Hunger  :  The  Perspzctives  of 

HISTORT 

'      ( By  Arnold  J.  Toynbee,  United  Kingdom ) 

The  freedom  from  hunger  campaign  Is  one 
of  three  major  educational  campaigns  on 
which  the  human  race  is  engaged  in  our 
time.  The  other  two  are,  of  course,  the  cam- 
paign against  war  and  the  campaign  against 
disease.  War,  pestilence,  and  famine  have 
been  tbe  three  traditional  scourges  of  the 
human  race.  They  have  been  nature's  bru- 
tal ways  of  keeping  the  human  population  of 
our  planet  within  limits.  Man,  however,  is 
unique  among  nature's  creatures  on  the  face 
of  this  planet  in  his  relation  to  nature.  Man 
is  not  condemned  by  his  nature  to  be  com- 
pletely and  permanently  at  nature's  mercy. 
He  is  not  Jxist  nature's  passive  product,  in- 
strument, plaything,  and  victim.  To  a  great- 
er extent  than  any  other  of  his  fellow  living 
creatures,  man  has  the  power  to  react  against 
nature.     To  some   extent,  man  can  impose 


his  own  will  on  nature.  He  can  at  least 
partially  substitute  for  nature's  way  a  way 
of  his  own  that  he  has  chosen  for  himself. 
But  he  can  have  his  own  way  only  on  one 
condition.  If  his  own  human,  and  humane, 
way  Is  to  prevail,  it  must  be  a  way  that,  like 
nature's  brutal  way.  fulfills  nature's  intrac- 
table ultimate  requirements. 

Man's  choice  Is  thus  a  choice  between 
alternative  means  of  obeying  nature's  laws. 
For  Instance,  man  can  abolish  premature 
human  mortality  caused  by  war.  disease,  and 
famine.  We  have  already  won  a  decisive  vic- 
tory over  premature  death  through  disease. 
We  hope  to  win  a  still  more  complete  victory 
over  premature  death  through  war.  We  are 
now  waging  the  present  campaign  against 
premature  death  through  famine — and,  short 
of  outright  death,  against  the  loss  of  strength 
and  energy  and  happiness  that  undernutri- 
tion and  malnutrition  inflict.  We  intend  to 
win  this  campaign  too.  Yet,  if  we  were  to 
win  all  these  three  campaigns  and  were  to 
take  no  further  action,  our  three  victories 
would  quickly  turn  Into  a  major  defeat  on 
all  three  fronts.  If  we  left  It  at  that,  we 
should  not  have  reckoned  with  the  reproduc- 
tive mechanism  that  nature  has  implanted 
in  our  race,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  races 
of  living  creatures. 

Every  species  has  the  biological  capacity 
to  Increase  in  numbers  ad  infinitum;  and 
therefore  its  multiplication  Is  bound  to  be 
checked  sooner  or  later.  The  physical  vol- 
ume of  our  planet  is  limited,  and  the  capac- 
ity of  the  planet's  surface  for  producing  food 
for  living  creatures  is  limited  proportionate- 
ly. Even  if  the  human  race  were  to  succeed 
in  breaking  the  bounds  of  its  native  planet. 
It  would  reach  a  limit  to  its  food  supply 
somewhere  at  some  date,  supposing  that  it 
succeeded  in  abolishing  war  and  pestilence 
without  taking  any  further  steps. 

We  should  then  have  regulated  our  human 
death  rate  without  having  regulated  our 
human  birth  rate  to  match.  We  should  still 
have  left  it  to  nature  to  keep  the  growth  of 
the  universe's  human  population  within  lim- 
its; and  natvire  would  then  limit  this  by 
relmposing  on  man  her  own  brutal  set  of 
checks  in  the  shape  of  famine,  pestilence, 
and  war.  Therefore,  if  we  are  to  defeat  these 
three  scourges,  not  Just  momentarily  but 
definitively,  once  for  all,  we  have  to  win  a 
fourth  victory.  We  have  to  conquer  one  of 
our  most  intimate  and  most  deeply  ingrained 
habits,  traditions,  and  prejudices.  We  have 
voluntarily  to  regulate  our  birth  rate  to 
match  the  regulation  of  our  death  rate  that 
we  have  already  been  achieving. 

Unless  and  until  we  do  regulate  our  birth 
rate  voluntarily,  the  removal,  or  even  the 
reduction,  of  any  one  of  nature's  three  meth- 
ods of  limitation  will  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  danger  of  seeing  our  population 
growth  limited  by  one  or  other  of  nature's 
methods  that  we  have  not  yet  brought  under 
control.  This  is  evident  today,  now  that  we 
have  succeeded  in  reducing,  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  the  incidence  of  premature  death 
through  disease.  We  have  still  not  yet  got 
rid  of  premature  death  through  war.  Within 
tbe  lifetime  of  people  still  alive,  we  have  seen 
the  world's  population  reduced  by  two  world 
wars  in  which  the  slaughter  has  been  on  an 
unprecedented  scale.  Even  since  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War.  local  wars  in  Korea, 
Indo-Chlna,  Algeria,  Cyprus,  the  Congo,  and 
the  Himalayas  have  been  taking  their  toll  of 
men  in  the  prime  of  life.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the 
continuance  of  war,  the  conquest  of  prema- 
ture death  through  disease,  thanks  to  the 
triumph  of  preventive  medicine  and  public 
hygiene,  has  been  enough,  by  Itself,  to  set 
our  race's  population  growth  soaring  at  an 
unprecedented  rate.  Today  mankind's  fu- 
ture is  at  stake  In  a  formidable  race  between 
population  growth  and  famine. 

It  Is  true  that,  in  our  freedom  from  hun- 
ger  campaign,   we   have   a   mighty   ally   in 
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science.    The  application  of  science  to  food 
production  happily  promises,   as  we  know, 
to   Increase    our    food   supply   vastly.     But 
science  cannot  Increase  our  food  supply  ad 
infinitum,  and  It  is  also  powerless  to  dis- 
tribute the  product  to  the  hungry  mouths 
that  need  it.    ThU  cannot  be  done  without 
political  cooperation  on  a  worldwide  scale. 
So  science,  by  Itself,  cannot  Insure  that  man 
shall  win  this  campaign  for  freedom  from 
hunger.    Nor  can  science  and  politics  insure 
It  together,  supposing  that  politics  were  to 
mend  its  ways  and  were  henceforth  to  do 
its   utmost   toward   seconding   science's   ef- 
forts.   In  the  long  run  the  campaign  cannot 
be  won  unless  the  planet's  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  wives  and  husbands  voluntarily  de- 
cide to  regulate  the  number  of  human  births. 
This  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  major  chal- 
lenges that  confront  mankind  in  our  time. 
In  at  least  one  respect.  It  is  a  more  difficult 
challenge  to  respond  to  than  the  challenge 
to  abolish  war.    War  could  perhaps  be  abol- 
ished  effectively   by   agreement   among   the 
small  minority  of  the  human  race  that  has 
a    monopoly    of    political    authority.      This 
'minority   is   small,  even   in   an   increasingly 
democratic  world;  and  it  is  likely.  I  believe, 
to  remain  a  relatively  small  and  manageable 
one,    however    democratic    the    world    may 
'  eventually  become.     But  the  regulation  of 
our  race's  birthrate  requires  voluntary  and 
effective  action  by  a  majority  of  the  planet's 
adult    men    and    women.     To   educate   our 
politicians  may  not  be  easy,  but  to  educate 
the  non-political-minded  mass  of  mankind 
Is  going  to  be  a  still  more  difficult  task. 

One  way  of  trying  to  educate  ourselves  Is 
to  recall  our  past  experience.  Of  course,  we 
must  not  expect  that  past  experience  will 
provide  us  with  a  blueprint  for  planning  the 
future.  Still,  our  experience  of  the  past  gives 
us  the  only  light  on  the  futtxre  that  we 
have.  We  must  therefore  make  the  most  of 
it  that  we  can.  I  Imagine  that  this  was 
what  the  Director  General  had  In  mind  when 
he  did  me  the  honor  of  inviting  me  to  de- 
liver this  address  on  the  perspectives  of  his- 
tory in  which  we  have  to  look  at  our  current 
problem  of  man  and  hunger. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  human  history 
is  shrouded  in  obscurity.  Even  our  archaeo- 
logists and  our  palaeontologists,  who  have 
been  doing  such  marvelous  detective  work  in 
our  time,  have  been  able  to  reveal  to  us  no 
more  than  a  few  glimpses  of  our  race's  more 
distant  past.  Here  we  are  still  largely  in  the 
realm  of  guesswork.  Yet  I  suppose  we  can 
guess,  with  some  confidence,  that,  since  our 
ancestors  first  became  human,  most  human 
beings  have  been  hungry  for  most  of  the 
time.  The  toll  that  hunger  must  have  taken 
from  hvmian  happiness  and  human  achieve- 
ment is  appalling  to  contemplate.  Happily, 
this  thought  brings  with  it  a  converse 
thought.  There  must  be  a  huge  unrealized 
potential  of  human  energy  and  creativity 
which  would  be  released  for  the  service  of 
human  welfare  if  the  hunger  that  has  been 
coeval  with  humanity  were  to  be  abolished 
by  a  definitive  victory  in  our  freedom  from 
hunger  campaign. 

We  may  also  guess  that  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  today  has.  in  essence, 
existed  since  the  beginning.  The  present 
race  between  the  increase  of  population  and 
the  increase  of  food  supply  is  not  something 
entirely  new.  What  is  new  is  the  present 
sharpness  of  the  acceleration  of  the  pace. 
The  tempo  of  hianan  life  is  now  sharply  ac- 
celerating in  all  fields  of  human  activity. 
Yet  even  this  acceleration  is  not  something 
new.  It  has  been  gradually  getting  up  speed 
since  life  made  Its  first  appearance.  The 
faster  the  pace,  the  more  conscious  we  are  of 
the  problem;  that  is  the  difference,  and  It  Is 
a  fortunate  one.  because  our  consciousness  of 
the  problem  stimulates  us  to  grapple  with 
the  problem  and  to  make  a  serious  effort  to 
solve  it. 


In  the  course  of  human  history,  man  has 
taken  an  increasingly  active  and  positive  line 
in  his  struggle  to  keep  himself  fed.  He  has 
passed  over  from  passive  food-gathering  to 
active  hunting  and  fUhing;  he  has  passed  on 
beyond  that  from  feeding  on  plants  and  ani- 
mals in  their  state  of  natvire  to  the  domesti- 
cation of  them  and  the  deliberate  planned 
breeding  of  them  to  satisfy  his  wants.  Each 
of  these  technological  revolutions  has 
brought  with  it,  as  its  reward,  a  sudden  big 
Increase  in  mankind's  food  supply.  The 
present  big  increase  through  the  applica- 
tion of  modern  science  is  only  another  term 
in  this  long  series.  Today  we  are  hearing, 
with  apprehension,  the  thundering  tramp  of 
our  population  increase  threatening  to  over- 
take the  mighty  advance  that  science  has 
been  enabling  our  food  supply  to  make. 

This  threat,  on  the  part  of  unregulated 
reproductive  nature,  to  cancel  the  effects  of 
human  ingenuity  and  forethought  in  the 
technological  field,  is  also  not  something 
new.  The  invention  of  hunting  and  fishing 
and  the  subsequent  invention  of  agriculture 
were  each,  in  turn,  counterbalanced  by  in- 
creases in  population  which  devoured  the 
margin  of  food  supply  over  numbers  with 
which  man's  technological  prowess  had 
promised  to  endow  him.  We  have  been  god- 
like in  our  planned  breeding  of  our  domesti- 
cated plants  and  animals,  but  we  have  been 
rabbitlike  in  our  unplanned  breeding  of 
ourselves.  While  we  have  triumphantly 
domesticated  so  many  other  species  of  liv- 
ing creature,  we  have  Improvidently  left  our 
own  species  In  a  state  of  nature  in  this  vital 
matter  of  reproduction.  We  have  continued 
to  breed  up  to  the  limit  with  a  lack  of  con- 
trol that  we  have  never  dreamed  of  allow- 
ing to  our  domesticated  animals  and  plants. 
Our  self-imposed  penalty  has  been  to  con- 
tinue, with  very  few  exceptions,  to  live  in 
natvire's  way — to  live,  that  Is,  just,  and  only 
just,  above  the  starvation  line — in  spite  of 
our  unique  human  achievement  of  creating 
a  manmade  abundance  of  food. 

This  behavior  of  ours  in  our  dealings  with 
the  problem  of  famine  is  disconcertingly  per- 
verse; and  unfortunately  we  have  shown  the 
same  perversity  in  our  dealings  with  the 
problem  of  war.  One  of  nature's  three  brutal 
ways  of  keeping  the  members  of  any  species 
of  living  creature  within  limits  Is  to  make 
the  Individual  representatives  of  this  species 
serve  as  a  prey  both  for  each  other  and  for 
other  species.  Human  beings,  like  the  rest  of 
nature's  creatures,  have  been  exposed  by 
nature  to  this  scourge,  as  one  way  of  reduc- 
ing their  numbers.  But,  unlike  other  crea- 
tures, man  has  the  capacity  to  upset  nature's 
arrangements.  Already,  part  way  through 
the  Paleolithic  age,  man  had  been  released 
from  the  fate  of  being  a  prey  for  nonhuman 
forms  of  life  on  the  face  of  this  planet.  He 
had  established  a  decisive  permanent  ascend- 
ancy over  lions  and  tigers.  The  only  fellow 
creatures  of  ours  over  which  man  failed  to  es- 
tablish his  ascendancy  until  our  own  times 
were  bacteria.  Man  failed  to  master  these 
because  he  remained  unaware  of  their  ex- 
istence. As  soon  as  he  discovered  the  ex- 
istence of  bacteria,  he  was  able  to  make 
them,  too,  into  targets  for  human  weapons; 
and,  once  discovered  by  man,  bacteria  have 
proved  hardly  more  capable  of  resisting 
human  attack  than  lions  and  tigers  and 
other  big  game  that  are  visible  to  hvunan 
eyes  without  the  aid  of  a  microscope.  This 
recent  partial  conquest  of  the  bacteria  that 
used  to  prey  on  us  with  impunity  is  a  major 
part  of  what  we  call  the  conquest  of  dis- 
ease by  preventive  medicine. 

Thus,  part  way  through  the  Paleolithic 
Age.  man  had  relieved  himself  of  his  original 
fate  of  being  a  prey  for  nonhuman  creatures 
visible  to  the  human  eye.  Apart  from  bac- 
teria, the  only  living  creatures  that  now 
still  had  the  power  to  prey  on  human  beings 
were  other  members  of  the  human  race. 


In  mastering  the  nonhumam  forms  of  life, 
man  was  dealing  with  creatures  that,  unlike 
himself,  are  not  rational.    These  nonhuman 
adversaries  of  his  could  therefore  be  mas- 
tered by  man  only  through  the  use  of  brute 
force.    They  were  not  amenable  to  argument 
or  persuasion.    So,  In  his  struggle  with  them, 
the  only  use  that  he  could  make  of  his  reeison 
was  to  forge,  vrtth  It,  artificial  weapons  that 
were   immeasurably  more   potent   than   the 
natural  weapons  of  his  nonhuman  opponents 
and  competitors.     As  we  know,  the  human 
reason,  applied  to   the   generation  of   over- 
whelming physical  force,  proved  brilliantly 
successful;  and  this  would  have  led  one  to 
expect,  a  priori,  that  human  reason  would  be 
still  more  successful  when  used  for  dealing, 
not  with  an  unreasonable  creatvu-e.  such  as  a 
tiger,  but  with  a  partially  rational  creature, 
namely  man  himself.    When  the  human  rea- 
son had  invented  spears  and  bows  and  arrows 
for  subduing  tigers  and  lions,  why  could  it 
not  enable  its  human  possessors  to  come  to 
terms  vrith  each  other  without  the  use  of 
force?     In  an  encounter  in  which  both  par- 
ties were  more  or  less  rational  human  beings, 
how  could  they  fail  to  see  that  it  would  be 
to  their  mutual  advantage  to  refrain  from 
using   against  each  other  the  armed  force 
that  was  the  only  recourse  oi>en  to  them  in 
their  struggle  with  lions  and  tigers?     How 
could  they  fail  to  see  that,  as  between  human 
beings,  rational  agreement,  opening  the  way 
for  peaceful  cooperation,  wais  not  only  ix>s- 
slble  but  was  Infinitely  preferable  to  the  use 
of  organized  violence? 

In  our  relations  with  each  other,  we  have. 
Indeed,  achieved  peaceful  cooperation  within 
limits.  We  have  created  human  society. 
But,  so  far.  sociality  has  not  been  achieved 
over  the  whole  field  of  the  relations  of  human 
beings  with  each  other.  In  some  of  our  rela- 
tions with  each  other  we  are  still  applying 
our  reason,  not  to  cooperating  with  each 
other,  but  to  employing,  against  each  other, 
the  organized  violence  that  is  the  only  re- 
course open  to  us  for  dealing  with  nonhuman 
wild  beasts. 

Man  is  the  most  potent  of  all  living  crea- 
tures in  virtue  of  his  partial  rationality;  and, 
when  man  applies  his  glimmer  of  reason  to 
making  weapons,  he  can  Invent  artificial 
weapons  that  are  far  more  deadly  than  any 
of  the  natural  weapons  that  nonhuman  na- 
ture has  evolved.  Thus  man  has  rescued 
himself  from  the  fate  of  being  food  for 
tigers,  but  has  subjected  himself  to  the  far 
more  devastating  fate  of  being  food  for  can- 
non and  for  atomic  weapons.  This  has  been 
a  most  unprofitable  exchange.  The  human 
race's  prospects  of  survival  were  consider- 
ably better  when  we  were  defenseless  against 
tigers  than  they  are  today,  when  we  have 
become  defenseless  against  ourselves. 

I  have  dwelt  on  man's  self-lnfUcted 
scourge  of  war  because  this  brings  out  the 
vein  of  perversity  in  human  nature  which 
has  made  human  history  so  tragic  a  story 
up  to  date.  This  perversity  In  ourselves  is 
our  arch  enemy.  We  encounter  it  and  have 
so  far  been  worsted  by  it — in  our  dealings 
with  all  the  problems  with  which  we  have 
to  contend.  This  perversity  Is  obviously  the 
crucial  obstacle  to  the  abolition  of  war.  Less 
obviously,  perhaps,  but  no  less  truly,  it  is  the 
crucial  obstacle  to  the  abolition  of  hunger. 
By  "perversity,"  I  mean  an  Irrational  and 
immoral  resistance  to  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  light  that  is  given  to  us  human 
beings,  alone  among  living  creatures,  by  our 
distinctively  human  faculties  of  reason  and 
conscience.  By  yielding  to  our  perverse  Im- 
pulses we  are  playing  Into  the  hands  of  un- 
regenerate  nature.  We  have  to  contend 
with  unregenerate  nature  in  her  external 
forms — such  forms.  I  mean,  as  lions-  and 
tigers  and  fioods  and  droughts.  But  we  also 
have  to  contend  with  her  In  ourselves  where 
she  shows  herself  in  her  ugliest  form.  With- 
in each  one  of  us,  unregenerate  nature  takes 
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the  form  of  the  cubhuman.  Inhuman  ele- 
ment In  human  nature  with  which  Man's 
reason  and  conadence  have  to  carry  (m  an 
unending  Inner  atniggle. 

To  play  Into  nature's  hands  unnecessarily 
Is  folly.  It  Is  also  criminal.  It  Is  a  Itlnd 
of  high  treason  committed  against  our  own 
humanity,  and  this  on  one  of  the  biggest 
Issues  with  which  mankind  ever  has  been, 
or   (perhaps)    ever  will  be.  confronted. 

Let  me  state  this  Issue  again  in  terms 
of  OMi  freedom  from  hunger  campaign.  The 
issue,  here,  surely  Is:  Are  we  going  to  claim, 
or  are  we  going  to  renounce,  a  human  prtv- 
Uege  that  we  can  enjoy  thanks  to  our  pos- 
session of  reason  and  conscience?  Man. 
alone  among  living  creatures,  has  the  choice 
of  regulating  the  size  of  his  population  vol- 
untarily, by  his  own  action;  and.  If  once  he 
allows  himself  to  exercise  this  power  that 
Is  In  his  hands,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  sure- 
ty, about  the  principle  on  which  he  will  act. 
Our  aim  will  be  the  responsible  aim,  the 
moral  aim.  of  doing  our  best  to  Insure  that 
every  human  being  whom  we  bring  Into  the 
world  Shan  have  the  best  life  that  we  can 
give  to  him  or  her.  By  "best"  I  mean,  of 
course,  best  In  the  spiritual  sense,  regard- 
ing physical  welfare  as  being  a  means  to 
spiritual  welfare,  and  not  as  being  an  end 
in  Itself. 

Maalmum  welfare,  not  maximum  popula- 
tion. Is  our  human  objective.  To  treed  up 
to  the  limit  made  sense  for  man  only  In  an 
age  In  which  he  was  still  a  victim  of  the 
same  maximum  mortality  that  afWcted,  and 
still  afflicts,  his  undomestlcated  nonhuman 
fellow  creatures.  In  an  age  In  which  man 
has  already  gone  far  toward  conquering 
disease  and  has  perhaps  come  within  sight 
of  conquering  war.  to  breed  up  to  the  maxl- 
m-om  haa  become  the  surest  way  Imaginable 
of  undoing  our  victories  over  disease  and 
over  war.  It  would  defeat  us  by  delivering 
us  Into  the  hands  of  fam.lne  and  Inviting 
famine  to  bring  war  and  pestilence  back 
In  Its  train. 

Yet  the  greater  part  of  the  human  race  Is 
BtUl  showing  reluctance  to  regulate  Its  birth 
rate.  This  unwillingness  to  deal  rationally 
with  the  population  problem  Is  condemn- 
ing mankind  to  continue  to  run  Its  age-old 
race  with  hunger;  and  the  reduction  of  the 
death  rate,  which  we  have  now  achieved.  Is 
making  the  race  harder  for  us  to  win.  The 
reduction  of  the  death  rate  Is,  In  Itself,  one 
of  the  finest  achievements  of  the  human  rea- 
son. It  ought  to  be  an  unmixed  blessing; 
Irat,  so  long  as  It  coexists  with  a  persistent 
failure  to  regulate  the  birth  rate  to  match, 
tt»e  reduction  of  the  death  rate  threatens  to 
turn  Into  a  curse  Instead  of  a  blessing.  It  Is 
making  our  race  with  famine  harder  to  win; 
and  this  Is  the  more  serious  because.  In  run- 
ning thlB  race,  we  are  handicapped  by  the 
present  Inequality  between  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  human  race  In  respect  of  this 
vital  matter  of  food  supply. 

It  has  became  a  commonplace  that  the  rich 
countries  are  growing  richer  while  the  poor 
are  grovrtng  poorer.  This  Is  perhaps  true  of 
most  of  the  various  kinds  of  production  in 
which  wealth  consists.  It  U  certainly  true 
of  the  production  of  food;  and  food  Is  the 
basic  form  of  wealth.  A  human  being  who 
is  short  of  food  win  find  that  aU  other  forms 
of  wealth  are  valueless  to  him.  This  point 
was  made,  long  ago,  In  the  story  of  Midas' 
touch. 

The  technology  that  is  the  soxirce  of  the 
rich  countries'  productivity  is  now  generat- 
ing in  theae  countries,  a  surplus  of  food 
production.  The  rich  countries  themselves 
cannot  consume  their  own  food  surpluses; 
the  poor  countries,  that  have  a  shortage  of 
home-grown  food,  cannot  afford  to  buy  from 
the  rich  countrtes  the  stirplxisea  that  these 
cannot  use.  Most  of  the  countries  that  are 
now  producing  food  surpluses  are  countries 
with  a  Western  civilization,  situated  in  the 
Temperate  zones.     Tropical  countries  with  a 


food  surplus  are  exceptional.  Thailand  Is 
the  conspicuous  exception  that  proves  this 
rule. 

This  regional  ineqiiality  In  food  production 
lis  not  a  new  phenomenon.  The  earliest  seats 
jof  civilization  were  regions  in  which  food 
was  produced  in  comparative  abundance. 
Ancient  Iraq,  ancient  Egypt,  and  the  river 
Valleys  of  ancient  Peru  are  cases  in  point. 
Of  coiu"8e,  even  In  these  exceptionally  pro- 
ductive regions,  the  production  of  food  was 
abundant  only  by  comparison  with  those 
other  agrlcultxiral  regions — and  they  were  the 
majority — that  produced  no  sTjrplus  at  aU. 
The  surplus  produced  In  the  productive  river 
valleys  was  still  snuill  when  measiired  by  the 
size  of  the  population.  It  was  eno\igh  only 
to  relieve  a  tiny  privileged  minority  from  the 
conunon  task  of  wringing  the  conununlty's 
subsistence  from  a  reluctant  Nature.  Even 
In  these  relatively  favored  communities,  the 
great  majority  of  the  population  was  still  liv- 
ing hardly  above  starvation  level  after  It  had 
surrendered  Its  slender  margin  of  food  pro- 
duction, over  and  above  Its  own  bare  needs 
jfor  its  own  subsistence,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  privileged  few  In  a  state  of  leisure. 

A  majority  of  the  privileged  minority  no 
doubt  abused  their  privilege  by  mlsiislng  the 
leisure  that  had  been  won  for  them  by  the 
toll  of  the  majority  of  their  fellow  men  and 
women.  They  spent  the  surpl\is  on  making 
war  or  In  Indulging  in  luxury  and  frivolity. 
Only  a  minority  of  the  privileged  minority 
made  some  return  to  society  for  the  precious 
leisure  which  society  had  bestowed  on  them 
at  so  heavy  a  cost.  Yet  the  fruitful  use  of 
lelBtire  by  a  minority  of  a  minority  Is  the 
source  of  the  civilization  that  has  been 
achieved  by  part  of  the  human  race  within 
the  last  5,000  years.  All  the  progress  of 
civilization,  both  spiritual  and  material,  have 
been  the  work  of  a  few  people  who  have  been 
released  from  the  whole-time  drudgery  of 
running  the  race  between  population  increase 
and  starvation. 

This  minimum  amount  of  leisure,  which 
has  done  so  much  for  the  human  race  during 
these  last  5,000  yeara.  will  be  in  danger  of 
being  wiped  out  If  population  continues  to 
Increase  at  its  newly  accelerated  rate.  Yet, 
in  our  time,  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  the 
I  leisure  that  a  food  surplus  makes  possible. 
So  far  from  being  able  to  do  without  it, 
we  need  far  more  leisure  than  ever  before, 
and  therefore  need  a  far  larger  margin  of 
food  production. 

In  our  time,  we  have  to  aim  at  nothing 
less  than  a  modicum  of  leisure,  not  Just  for 
a  minority,  but  for  everybody.  This  is.  first 
and  foremost,  a  requirement  of  social  Justice. 
One  of  the  odious  features  of  civilization, 
up  to  date,  haa  been  the  monopolization  of 
its  amenities  by  a  privileged  minority,  when 
the  svu-plus  on  which  this  minority  has  lived 
has  been  produced  by  the  majority's  hard 
labor. 

In  our  time  there  is  also  an  imperative 
practical  need  to  give  everybody  at  least 
enough  leisure  to  make  it  possible  to  dis- 
cover whether  he  or  she  has  any  special  gifts 
I  that  would  be  of  value  to  society.  Ability 
la  the  only  capital  that  mankind  has  ever 
had  or  ever  will  have,  to  offset  our  human 
physical  weakness  and  nakedness;  and  today 
we  cannot  afford  to  leave  any  human  being's 
ability  undeveloped  and  imused.  In  a  gen- 
eration in  which  the  population  of  the 
world  la  going  to  double  or  triple,  tech- 
nology and  organization  will  be,  more  than 
ever,  our  lifelines;  and  organization  and 
technology  of  the  complexity  that  Is  going 
I  to  be  required  will  demand  an  ever  larger 
supply  of  first-rate  engineers,  admlnlstra- 
tora,  psychologists,  researchers,  inventora. 

This  means  that  the  proportion  of  the 
human  race's  man-hoiin  that  are  spent  on 
these  non-food-producing  services  must  be 
in  a  higher  ratio  than  ever  before  to  the 
man-hours  spent  on  merely  keeping  body 
and  soul  together.    But  we  shall  not  be  able 


to  achieve  this  necessary  shift  in  the  aUoca- 
tlon  of  human  activities  unless  we  can  re- 
lease a  much  greater  proportion  of  man- 
kind's working  time  than  tn  the  past  from 
the  task  of  merely  keeping  mankind  fed. 
This,  in  turn,  means  that  we  must  aim  at 
stabilizing  the  planet's  population  at  a  figure 
that  will  allow  a  substantial  part  of  our 
time  and  energy  to  be  spent,  not  on  keeping 
ourselves  alive,  but  on  making  human  life  a 
more  civilized  affair  than  we  have  succeeded 
in  making  it  so  far. 

It  was.  no  doubt,  the  ability  of  a  minority 
who  had  time  to  think,  plan,  and  direct  that 
originally  made  possible  the  reclamation  of 
those  river  valleys  that  were  the  earliest 
seats  of  civilization.  In  those  countries  in 
the  past,  as  In  the  Temperate  Zone  coun- 
tries today,  the  surplus  of  food  was  not  a 
free  gift  of  nature.  It  was  the  reward  of  a 
conquest  of  nature  by  man.  These  river  val- 
leys, in  their  state  of  nature,  were  covered 
with  Jungle  and  swamp  that  were  inhospit- 
able to  human  life.  It  took  hnaginatlon 
and  skill,  as  well  eis  hard  work,  to  break  in 
these  uninviting  landscapes.  It  has  been 
the  same  story  in  the  valley  of  the  River 
Po  in  northern  Italy,  which  has  been 
broken  in  since  the  2d  century  B.C.,  and  in 
the  green  belt  of  North  America,  which  has 
been  reclaimed  from  the  virgin  forest  only 
in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries  of  the  present 
era.  There  have  been  few  regions  in  which 
natiire  has  been  propitious  for  food  produc- 
tion without  having  had  to  be  broken  in. 
The  loess  belt  in  northern  China  and  the 
black  earth  belt  in  the  Ukraine  and  in  west- 
ern Siberia  may  be  examples  of  this.  If 
so.  they  are  exceptional  cases. 

If  one  examines  the  economic  structure  of 
ancient  empires,  one  finds,  in  one  case  after 
another,  that  they  depended  on  the  surplus 
food  production  of  some  particular  province 
of  theirs.  This  productive  region  may  have 
amounted,  in  area,  to  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  empire  that  it  supported  economical- 
ly. But.  without  this  local  economic  sup- 
port, the  empire  would  have  collapsed,  and 
in  many  cases  it  did  collapce  if  and  when 
it  was  deprived  of  this  support  through  the 
loss  of  the  key  province.  In  the  past,  again, 
it  was  almost  impossible  for  an  empire  to 
maintain  a  capital  city,  adequate  to  its  politi- 
cal and  administrative  requirements,  any- 
where except  In  the  Inunedlate  neighborhood 
of  a  food-producing  region  that  provided  a 
siu'pl\is  over  and  above  the  requirements  of 
the  local  cultivators  themselves. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  civl- 
ILzation.  statesmanship  has  been  trying  to 
find  ways  and  means  of  conveying  the  siu- 
pliu  food  of  surplus-food-producing  areas 
to  areas  with  no  food  margin  or  with  a  food 
deficit.  The  ways  and  means  have  to  be 
physical,  in  the  first  place.  The  siu-plus  food 
has  to  be  transported.  In  the  second  place 
they  have  to  be  economic  or  political  car 
both.  The  surplus  food  has  to  be  either 
bought  or  commandeered,  if  it  is  to  reach 
the  mouths  that  need  it.  To  buy  requires 
economic  pwchaslng  power;  to  commandeer 
requires  political  and  military  power. 

A  Chinese  scholar,  Ch'ao-Tlng  Chi,  has 
written  an  illuminating  history  of  China  in 
terms  of  the  relations  between  the  political 
structure,  the  location  of  the  capital  city, 
and  the  location  of  the  food  surplus  produc- 
ing area  from  which  the  capital  city  has 
drawn  Its  food  supply. 

Without  effective  physical  means  of  com- 
munication, a  local  food  surplus  is  useless. 
It  might  as  well  not  be  produced  if  it  can- 
not be  transported  from  its  place  of  origin, 
where  it  is  superfluous,  to  places  where  it 
is  needed.  This  has  been  one  of  the  limiting 
factors  in  the  territorial  exp>ansion  of  states. 
The  obvious  limiting  factor  here  is  an  ex- 
ternal one;  namely,  the  military  and  political 
capacity  of  adjoining  states  to  hold  their 
own.  But  there  is  also  an  Internal  limiting 
factor  in  the  territorial  expansion  of  states; 
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namely,  the  limit  of  their  technological  and 
administrative  capacity  to  distribute  the 
food  surplus  produced  in  one  of  their  prov- 
inces to  the  remainder  of  their  territory,  or 
at  any  rate  to  their  capital  city.  In  China, 
for  instance,  there  has  been  an  alternation 
between  periods  in  which  this  subcontinent 
has  been  divided  up  politically  into  a  number 
of  separate  local  states  and  periods  in  which 
it  has  been  united  politlcaUy  in  a  single  em- 
pire. The  periods  of  political  unity  have 
been  periods  in  which  the  problem  of  trans- 
ferring food  surpluses  has  been  dealt  with 
successfully. 

In  our  present  day  world  this  problem  is 
acute;  and  here  we  have  another  disconcert- 
ing example  of  our  human  perversity.  In 
our  time,  technology  has  solved,  at  last,  the 
physical  problem  of  transport.  The  an- 
nihilation of  distance  has  been  a  trltunph  of 
human  skill  that  is  comparable  to  the  con- 
temporary reduction  of  the  death  rate.  We 
have  stultified  the  reduction  of  the  death 
rate  by  falling  to  regulate  the  birth  rate  to 
match.  We  are  stultifying  the  annihilation 
of  distance  by  falling  to  unite  into  a  single 
community  the  whole  of  mankind,  as  the 
whole  of  China  has  been  united  into  a  single 
state,  and  as  the  whole  Mediterranean 
Basin  was  united  once,  for  a  short  time,  in 
the  Roman  Empire. 

In  our  age  our  revolutionary  improvements 
in  the  means  of  communication  are  making 
unification  on  a  literally  worldwide  scale 
possible  at  last,  for  the  first  time  in  human 
history.  Yet  we  are  depriving  ovu-selves  of 
the  benefits  of  this  technological  triumph  of 
ours  by  dividing  up  the  surface  of  our  planet 
into  a  larger  and  larger  number  of  smaller 
and  smaller  states,  each  of  which  is,  at  least 
officially,  sovereign  and  independent.  At 
the  same  time  we  are  increasing  the  economic 
barriers  between  states.  In  the  past,  the 
most  serious  hindrances  to  the  international 
circulation  of  goods  were  customs  duties. 
In  our  time  we  have  reinforced  this  ancient 
manmade  obstacle  by  inventing  new  and 
more  effective  obstacles,  such  as  quotas  for 
imports  and  the  manipulation  of  currencies. 
The  battle  between  increasing  technological 
efficiency  in  the  circulation  of  goods  and  in- 
creasing political  obstruction  to  their  circu- 
lation is  not  a  new  battle;  its  history  can 
be  traced  right  back  to  the  dawn  of  history. 
What  is  perhaps  new  in  our  time  is  the 
intensity  with  which  this  old  battle  is  now 
being  fought. 

This  is  a  battle  which  mankind  can  no 
longer  afford  to  leave  undecided.  We  have 
to  win  it,  liecause  a  victory  in  this  field 
offers  VIS  our  only  chance  of  lieing  able  to 
keep  hunger  at  bay  during  an  interim  period 
during  which,  at  best,  we  are  going  to  be 
pressed  hard  by  the  menace  of  famine.  At 
best,  it  will  take  several  generations  to  edu- 
cate the  majority  of  wives  and  husbands 
into  voluntarily  regulating  the  number  of 
births.  This  change  will  necessarily  take 
time  because  it  involves  a  break  with  an  im- 
memorially  old  habit;  and  this  habit,  which 
now  threatens  mankind  with  disaster,  stiU 
has  prestige,  because  in  the  past  it  once 
made  for  our  race's  survival.  Dxiring  this 
interim  period,  we  must  look  to  the  applica- 
tion of  science  to  tide  us  over,  and  science 
may  Indeed  be  able  to  come  to  our  rescue  if 
it  Is  not  hamstrung  by  politics.  Science 
will,  however,  be  frustrated,  as  I  have  sug- 
gested already,  if  the  surface  of  this  planet 
continues  to  be  divided  up  into  the  terri- 
tories of  more  than  100  sovereign  inde- 
pendent states,  each  of  which  remains  free 
to  pursue  a  policy  of  Its  own  about  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  food,  however 
selfish  and  however  shortsighted  a  state's 
food  policy  may  be. 

Perhaps  you  have  in  your  hands  this  FAO 
pamphlet  called  "Statistics  of  Hunger" 
which  I  am  holding  up  at  this  moment.  If 
you  have  it,  please  open  it  and  look  at  chart 
1.  showing  the  distribution  of  the  popuU- 


tion  of  the  world  according  to  dally  Intake 
of  animal  protein  and  according  to  dally  in- 
take of  calories.  You  wUl  see  that  the  lowest 
Intake— a  perilously  low  intake — is  concen- 
trated in  eastern  Asia.  And  then  look  at 
chart  4,  "The  Shape  of  Things  to  Come." 
You  will  see  that  the  same  region,  eastern 
Asia,  in  which  the  food  shortage  today  is 
most  acute,  is  also  the  region  that  is  going 
to  have  by  far  the  largest  population  in- 
crease of  any  by  the  end  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. By  the  year  2000,  eastern  Asia,  by 
itself,  is  going  to  have  a  much  larger  popu- 
lation than  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  put  together.  By  AJD.  2000,  the  popu- 
lation of  eastern  Asia  is  going  to  exceed  the 
popvUation  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  by  a 
figure  that  will  be  about  equal  to  the  esti- 
mated population,  in  A.D.  2000,  of  Europe, 
including  the  whole  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  prospect  opened  up  by  a  comparison 
of  these  two  charts  is  sufficiently  appalling, 
considered  by  itself,  without  taking  any 
political  factors  into  account.  In  chart  4 
of  this  FAO  pamphlet  it  is  pointed  out  that 
the  food  situation,  predicted  for  the  year 
2000,  calls  for  a  world  food  production  in- 
crease of  about  200  percent,  40  years  from 
now,  if  adequate  diets  are  to  be  provided  for 
the  whole  population  of  the  world  at  its 
estimated  figure  at  that  not  very  distant 
date. 

Well,  now,  to  get  a  realistic  picture,  we 
have  to  add  the  current  political  situation 
to  the  present  and  futvu-e  food  situation. 
You  can  see  the  political  Ingredient  to  the 
situation  at  a  glance  if  you  look  again  at 
Chart  1.  In  this  chart,  the  present  political 
divisions  of  the  world  are  displayed,  and  the 
size  of  countries  is  shown,  not  in  terms  of 
actual  areas,  but  in  proportion  to  population. 
Keep  your  eyes  on  that  chart.  You  will  see 
that  in  terms  of  population,  eastern  Asia 
already  exceeds  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put 
together,  and  this  by  a  figure  that  is  appreci- 
ably greater  than  the  present  figure  for  the 
population  of  the  whole  of  North  America. 
You  will  also  see  that  about  three-quarters 
of  the  huge  population  of  eastern  Asia  is 
accounted  for  by  two  countries  only;  namely, 
India  and  China.  The  combined  popiUation 
of  India  and  China  is  inunense,  and  it  is 
grievously  underfed. 

Now  what  have  India  and  China  been  do- 
ing to  solve  the  food  problem?  They  have 
been  diverting  resources  that  they  cannot 
spare  from  their  imperatively  urgent  iden- 
tical task  of  increasing  their  food  production. 
They  have  been  diverting  these  resources  to 
the  whoUy  unproductive  enterprise  of  fight- 
ing each  other  for  the  possession  of  strips  of 
territory  whose  contribution  to  the  world's 
food  supply  is,  and  always  wUl  be,  infinites- 
imal. This  is  a  tragedy.  Chinese  and  In- 
dian thoughts  and  efforts  ought  to  be  con- 
centrated, not  on  making  war,  but  on  pro- 
ducing food.  I  do  not  apologize  for  singling 
out  one  pair  of  countries  for  your  attention. 
ThU  is  not  invidious,  because  India  and 
China  are  not  peculiar.  They  are  a  fair  sam- 
ple of  the  human  race  of  which  they  con- 
stitute, together,  so  large  a  quota. 

This  is  perliaps  too  gloomy  a  note  to  end 
on.  The  facta  of  human  behavior  often 
seem  to  leave  the  human  observer  of  human 
affairs  no  alternative  to  despair.  When  one 
has  Ijeen  almost  driven  to  despair  by  the 
spectacle  of  folly  and  crime,  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  right  the  balance  by  reminding 
ourselves  that,  throughout  the  course  of  his- 
tory, as  far  as  we  have  a  record  of  it,  danc- 
ing on  the  edges  of  precipices  has  been  one 
of  mankind's  favorite  occupations.  For  hu- 
man beings,  thU  is,  of  course,  a  very  dan- 
gerous game.  Human  feet  are  not  nearly  so 
well  suited  for  this  exercise  as  the  feet  of 
flies  or  lizards.  Moreover,  the  danger  haa 
greatly  increased  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
great  increase  in  htunan  power.  Till  lately, 
mankind  was  so  feeble  that  it  hardly  had 
the  strength  to  topple  itself  over  the  edge. 


however  near  to  the  edge  it  might  be  stand- 
ing. Indeed,  it  is  only  since  the  invention 
of  the  atomic  weapon  in  1946  that  race 
suicide  has  come  within  sight  of  becoming 
feasible. 

We  have  now  exposed  ourselves  to  the  risk 
of  committing  mass  suicide  by  fighting  an 
atomic  world  war.     Fortunately,  an   aware- 
ness of  the  revolutionary  change,  since  1945, 
in  the  nature  of  war  seems  to  have  spread 
quickly  and  widely  and  to  have  made  quite 
a  deep  impression.     Already  a  spirit  of  cau- 
tion and  self-restraint,  which  was  conspic- 
uously absent  in  the  past,  has  made  itself 
felt  in  the  conduct  of  international  relations. 
It  is  perhaps  not  foolishly  optimistic  to  hope 
that,  now  that  we  are  at  the  edge  of  the 
atomic  precipice,  we  may  forbear  to  advance 
any  further  and  that  we  may  even  back  away 
a  little  from  the  abyss.     The  peril  of  atomic 
mass    suicide    is    dramatic.      On    the    other 
hand,  the   size  of  mankind's   stakes  in  the 
race  between  population  growth  and  hunger 
is  not  so  easily  discernible.     To  appreciate 
It,   one    must   be   sufficiently  at  home   with 
statistics  and  charts  to  be  capable  of  having 
one's    imagination    stirred    by    them.     The 
facts   and    diagrams   in   the    FAO's   freedom 
from   hunger   campaign   do   appeal    to    the 
imagination.     But   I   fancy   that,    tUl    now, 
the    effect    has    not    been    so    great    as    the 
effect  on  ovir  imagination  of  our  knowledge 
of  what  an  atomic  war  would  mean.     This  is, 
no  doubt,  one  of  the  reasons  for  our  present 
campaign.     The  gravity  and  urgency  of  the 
problem  of  feeding  the  world's  rapidly  in- 
creasing population  has  to  be  brought  home, 
not  to  the  experts,  who  do  not  need  edu- 
cating, but  to  the  masses,  who  do  need  this. 
For  us  human   beings,  the   dangers  to  our 
survival  are  the  most  dangerous  when   we 
are  unaware  of  them.    They  are  the  most 
dangerous  of   all  when  oiu-  blindness  is  at 
least  partly  willful,  as  it  so  often  is. 

As  soon  as  human  beings  face  a  danger, 
there  is  always  some  hope  that  they  may 
bring  their  practical  ability  into  play  for 
overcoming  it;  and,  since  our  practical  abil- 
ity is  great,  our  chances  are  good,  if  only  we 
allow  our  danger  to  Jolt  us  out  of  our  habit- 
ual perversity.  This  is  why  a  campaign  to 
educate  ourselves  in  the  problem  of  hun- 
ger is  so  Important  today. 

If  we  are  to  master  the  problem  of  hunger, 
what  have  we  to  do?  I  see  two  principal 
points  on  our  agenda.  I  have  disctissed  both 
of  them  already;  but,  in  concluding  this 
talk,  I  will  mention  both  of  them  again  be- 
cause, to  my  mind,  they  are  fundamental. 
Both  of  them  are  educational  projects,  and 
both  win  take  time  and  effort  to  carry  out, 
because  both  will  call  upon  hiunan  beings 
to  break  with  habits  that  have  become  in- 
grained in  us  by  long  practice  of  them,  and 
we  tend  to  cling  to  ingrained  habits  irra- 
tionally. 

The  firat  piece  of  urgently  necessary  edu- 
cation is  in  the  political  field.  We  have  to 
persuade  ourselves  to  give  to  tlie  interests  of 
the  human  race  as  a  whole  a  decisive  priority 
over  the  interests  of  one's  own  particular 
section  of  it.  Unless  we  can  bring  about 
this  revolutionary  redistribution  of  loyal- 
ties, we  shall  not  be  able  to  get  the  whole 
human  race,  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
planet,  to  administer  Itself  as  a  single  world- 
wide unit  for  the  p\in>ose  of  producing  and 
distributing  food;  and,  xuiless  we  can  attain 
this  political  objective,  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  give  science  a  chance  to  enable  us  to 
keep  the  world's  population  fed  while  ovir 
second  piece  of  educational  work  is  being 
carried  out. 

Our  second  educational  task  is  to  persuade 
wives  and  husbands  voluntarily  to  regulate 
the  birth  rate  to  match  the  already  achieved 
reduction  of  the  death  rate.  This  piece  of 
sexual  education  seems  likely  to  prove  more 
difficult  than  the  companion  piece  erf  politi- 
cal education,  and  thia  for  two  reasons.  In 
the    first  place,  a  much   larger  number  oC 
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pac^le  tiAve  to  be  educated  before  tiile  cam- 
paign can  produce  practlcaa  roeulte.  In  the 
■econd  place,  family  affairs  are  a  much  more 
Intimate  side  of  hximan  life  than  poUUcJ 
are.  in  aaklng  people  to  cbange  their  habits 
In  thla  field,  one  U  running  a  greater  risk 
of  finding  the  way  blocked  by  Irrational 
prejudices.  Thia  piece  of  educaUon  will 
therefore  Uke  time;  and.  In  order  to  find  the 
time,  we  shall  have  to  forge  ahead  with  our 
piece  of  political  education.  Since  this  Is 
the  easier  task  of  the  two,  we  may  hope  to 
carry  It  out  more  quickly. 

The  existence  and  activities  of  FAO  are  an 
antidote  to  pessimism.     I  do  not  beUeve  that 
the  govemmenU  of  the  world's  local  states 
would  have  been  capable  of  calling  anything 
like  FAO  Into  existence  In  the  times  before 
1914.    The  Idea  would  hardly  have  occxirred 
to  them;  and.  If  some  unofllclal  human  be- 
ing had  suggested  It  to  them,  many  of  them 
would    have    found    It    repugnant,    because  | 
they  would  have  seen  In  It  a  covert  attack  j 
on  local  sovereignty.     On  this  point,  I  fancy,  ^ 
the  predicted  growth  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion  within   the    next   40   years   Is   going    to 
have  a  radical  effect,  if  what  actually  hap- 
pens turns  out  to  be  anything  like  what  has 
been     forecast.     By     the     time     when     the  j 
world's  population  has  doubled  or  trebled.  I 
believe  that  the  world's  hungry  peoples  are 
Ukely  to  compel  their  governments  to  thrust 
upon  FAO  a  considerable  part  of  the  execu- 
tive authority  and  responsibility.  In  regard 
to  food,  that  today  is  stin  being  Jealously  re- 
tained In  the  local  governments'  hands.  i 
Meanwhile.  FAO  is  actively  preparing  It- 
self  tor    its   increasingly    Important   future  I 
role.     This  is,  I  should  guess,  part  of  the 
significance   of   our   present   freedom-from- 
hunger  campaign.                                                  i 

EXRZBTr  3  I 

Population   QaowTH:    A   World   Pkoblem — 

Statkm»nt  or  US.  Policy 
(By  Richard  N.  Gardner,  Deputy  Assistant 

Secretary  of  State  lor  International  Orga- 

nizatioQ  Affairs) 

(NOTK.— The  following  two  statements 
were  made  by  Richard  If.  Gardner.  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Orga- 
nization Affairs,  In  Oommlttee  n  (KconomlQ 
and  Financial)  of  the  UJi.  General  Assem- 
bly during  debate  on  the  item  "Population 
growth  and  economk:  derelopment."  together, 
with  the  text  of  a  resolution  adopted  in 
plenary  session  on  December  18.  1962.)         { 

STATXSCENT    OT    DXCXMBKB    10 

The  United  States  welcomes  the  initiative 
^  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  resolution  now  be- 
fore us»  in  drawing  further  attention  to 
the  subject  of  population  growth  and  its  re-« 
latlon  to  economic  development.  This  la  ai 
subject  of  transcendent  importance  for  th^ 
United  Nations  and  all  Its  members. 

There  are  today  some  3  billion  people  la 
the  world.  It  required  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  years,  from  the  beginning  of  life 
on  earth  to  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
to  reach  1 V^  billion.  Within  the  last  60  years 
we  have  doubled  that  number.  According  to 
United  Nations  estimates  we  will  double 
that  number  again  to  6  billion  by  the  cn4 
of  this  century. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  statistics  ths^ 
the  world's  population  is  not  merely  grow* 
Ing  in  absolute  numbers.  The  rate  of  popu* 
latlon  growth  has  Increased  at  an  extraordi- 
nary pace.  Tha  annual  growth  rate  ba« 
doubled  from  1  percent  in  1946— itself  aa 
unprecedented  high  in  world  history — to  % 
percent  today.  It  U  expected  to  go  evei> 
higher.  But  even  if  the  preaent  rate  of 
growth  of  world  population  is  maintained 
at  its  present  level,  the  nimibers  we  have 
to  contemplate  are  staggering. 

Whether  the  growth  of  world  population 
continues  at  iU  present  rate,  whether  a  r*'- 
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duction  In  that  rate  is  brought  about  by  In- 
creases In  the  death  rate  or  decreases  In  the 
birth  rate,  and  whether,  to  reduce  the  birth 
rate,  measxires  are  found  which  are  consist- 
ent with  the  economic,  cultural,  ethical 
and  religious  circumstances  of  the  members 
of  the  United  Natlons^these  are  all  ques- 
tions of  paramount  Importance. 

The  resolution  before  us  is  entitled  "Popu- 
lation Growth  and  Economic  Development." 
The  United  SUtes  agrees  with  the  sponsors 
oX  this  reeolution  that  the  lmp>act  of  popula- 
tion growth  on  economic  development  and 
of  economic  development  on  population 
growth  is  a  subject  deserving  of  Increased  at- 
tention. Our  governments  are  pledged  un- 
der articles  55  and  5«  of  the  charter  to  take 
Joint  and  separate  action  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  Nations  for  "the  creation  of 
conditions  of  sUblllty  and  well-being  which 
are  necessary  for  peaceful  and  friendly  re- 
lations among  nations" — including  higher 
standards  of  living,  full  employment,  and 
conditions  of  economic  and  social  progress 
and  development;  solutions  of  International 
economic,  social,  health,  and  related  prob- 
lems; anid  universal  respect  for,  and  ob- 
servance of,  humein  rights,  and  fundamen- 
tal freedoms  for  all. 

In  the  opinion  of  my  Government  prog- 
ress toward  these  high  alms  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  cannot  be  measvu-ed  mere- 
ly by  Increases  in  gross  national  product. 
The  object  of  economic  development  is  the 
welfare  and  dignity  of  the  Individual  hu- 
man being.  We  must  concern  ourselves,  not 
with  aggregate  statistics,  but  with  progress 
made  In  assuring  each  person  a  full  and 
satisfactory  life — adequate  levels  of  personal 
consumption.  Including  food  and  housing, 
health  and  education,  and  also  satisfaction 
of  thoae  political,  cultural,  and  spiritual 
needs  that  are  fundamental  to  all  men. 

If  the  condition  of  the  Individual,  and  not 
gross  statlsUcB,  Is  to  be  the  measure  of  our 
progress,  then  It  Is  absolutely  essential  that 
we  be  concerned  with  population  Uends. 
Population  changes  are  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant single  factors  determining  oiu  prog- 
ress or  lack  of  progress  toward  the  high 
alms  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  So  long 
as  we  are  concerned  with  the  quaUty  of  life 
we  have  no  choice  but  to  be  concerned  with 
the  quantity  of  life. 

Experienee  of  California 
We  believe  these  statements  are  true  not 
Just  for  some  but  for  all  nations.  My  own 
country,  blessed  though  It  Is  with  abundant 
resources  and  high  living  standards,  recog- 
nizes the  fimdamental  importance  of  the 
population  factor  In  Its  efforts  at  economic 
and  social  development. 

Within  the  United  States  our  local.  State, 
and  Federal  Oovernmente  are  all  devoting  at- 
tention to  population  trends  as  part  of  their 
planning  for  the  Improvement  of  Individual 
welfare.  This  Is  true  In  areas  of  great 
wealth  as  well  as  In  areas  less  fortunate- 
ly endowed.  For  example,  California,  a  re- 
gion which  has  one  of  the  highest  living 
standards  In  the  entire  world,  has  been  ob- 
liged to  pay  Increasing  attention  to  popula- 
tion trends.  The  total  population  of  the 
State,  now  something  over  17  million,  Is  in- 
creasing at  an  average  annual  rate  of  about 
3.8  percent.  It  has  approximately  doubled 
Its  population  every  20  ye«u3  over  the  past 
century.  About  80  percent  of  the  present 
growth  results  from  migrations;  natriral  In- 
crease adds  almost  250,000  new  residents 
annually  out  of  the  total  annual  growth 
of  about  800,000  persons. 

Three  aspects  of  California's  rapid  popula- 
tion growth  are  shared  with  other  regions  of 
the  United  States  and  with  other  coiintries 
of  the  world.  First,  It  involves  large-scale 
internal  migration— the  movement  of  about 
a  third  of  a  million  p)eople  annually  from 
other  parts  of  the  Nation — rather  than  in- 
ternational migration.     Second,   population 


gains  are  concentrated  In  the  urban  areas, 
which  account  for  about  90  percent  of  the 
growth,  so  that  88.4  percent  of  the  State 
population  was  reported  as  urban  in  the  1960 
census.  Third,  the  high  growth  rate  has 
poeed  many  problems  for  government — the 
need  for  more  schools,  highways,  and  hos- 
pitals, for  example,  must  be  considered  In 
terms  of  the  ablUty  to  finance  construction 
and  operation — and  there  must  be  more  Jobs 
to  provide  employment  needed  to  support  the 
new  residents. 

Faced  with  these  problems,  the  State  gov- 
errunent  has  turned  to  the  analjrsls  of  its 
current  popiilation  and  projected  gains  as  a 
basis  for  planning  Its  programs  for  action. 
It  Is  also  examining  the  social  and  economic 
Implications  of  rapid  growth  rates  In  order 
to  employ  Its  hiunan  and  material  resources 
most  effectively  In  the  future.  Because  an 
adequate  water  supply  Is  vital  to  continued 
growth,  the  State  Is  engaged  in  a  multlbll- 
Uon-dollar  project  of  dams,  reservoirs,  and 
canals,  the  largest  State-financed  water 
project  ever  undertaken  in  the  United  States. 
A  master  plan  for  higher  education  has  been 
prepared  and  accepted,  and  planning  for 
highway  needs  over  the  next  2  decades  Is  well 
advanced.  And  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  economic  basis  for  future  growth  and 
development  is  now  xuiderway. 

The  California  experience  demonstrates 
the  Importance  of  continued  study  and  anal- 
ysis of  population  growth  at  every  level  of 
economic  development.  The  population  of 
the  United  States  as  a  whole  is  growing  at 
about  1.7  percent  a  year — somewhat  below 
the  world  average — with  no  foreseeable  end 
In  sight.  We  have  come  to  recognize  that 
this  growth  has  both  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages and  that  we  cannot  fail  to  take 
accoimt  of  It  In  seeking  a  better  life  for  oui 
citizens,  specifically  in  planning  for  such 
things  as  medical  care,  education,  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources,  recreation  areas, 
public  housing,  and  urban  transportation. 
Population  problems  of  developing  countries 
Population  trends  are  clearly  important  for 
high-income  countries  In  the  advanced  stages 
of  economic  development.  As  many  speakers 
in  this  debate  have  already  indicated,  popu- 
lation questions  may  be  even  more  signifi- 
cant for  countries  In  an  earlier  stage  of  eco- 
nomic development. 

There  are  at  least  two  reasons  why  this  Is 
so: 

In  the  first  place,  the  rate  of  population 
growth  In  a  great  many  less  developed  coun- 
tries U  much  higher  than  In  developed  coun- 
tries— about  70  percent  higher  on  the  aver- 
age. In  many  less  developed  countries  the 
rate  of  population  growth  exceeds  3  percent 
a  year.  About  80  percent  of  the  one-half  bil- 
lion growth  in  world  population  in  the  last 
decade  took  place  In  the  less  developed  areas. 
In  the  years  ahead  the  highest  rates  of 
growth  will  continue  to  be  Ln  these  areas. 
It  Is  estimated,  for  example,  that,  if  present 
rates  of  growth  were  to  continue,  between 
now  and  the  year  2000  the  population  of 
North  America  would  grow  from  200  to  300 
million,  while  the  population  of  South  and 
Middle  America  would  grow  from  some  200 
to  600  million. 

This  extraordinary  differential  In  the  rates 
of  growth  between  more  developed  and  less 
developed  coimtries  reflects  some  Important 
differences  In  historical  experience.  In  the 
countries  that  are  now  more  developed  the 
effect  of  Improved  medical  and  public-health 
services  came  only  gradually  over  many  years, 
whUe  in  the  case  of  the  newly  developing 
countries  these  servicee  have  recently  devel- 
oped very  rapidly  with  decisive  and  over- 
whelming Impact.  Purthennore,  the  gradual 
effect  of  Imivoved  health  services  in  the  case 
of  more  developed  covmtrles  came  simultane- 
ously with  Industrialization  and  rapidly  ris- 
ing living  standards  which  tended  to  reduce 
the  birth  rate  and  slow  the  rate  of  population 
growth.     However,  in  the  case  of  the  newly 
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developing  coxmtries  modern  medicine  and 
public  health  have  not  only  hit  aU  at  once; 
they  have  hit  before  Industrialization  and 
rising  living  standards  have  had  the  effect — 
as  has  been  the  case  in  many  countriee— of 
reducing  the  rate  of  population  growth. 

Thus,  while  all  countries  are  concerned 
with  population  trends,  the  population  prob- 
lems of  the  newly  developing  countries  are 
of  a  new  and  different  order  from  thoee  en- 
countered now  or  in  the  past  by  the  more 
developed  countries.  For  there  is  little  Im- 
mediate prospect  that  the  factors  which 
reduced  the  rate  of  population  growth  In 
developed  regions  such  as  Europe  wUl  take 
effect  in  the  less  developed  countries  In  the 
immediate  future. 

In  the  second  place,  rapid  population 
growth  is  obviously  of  greater  concern  to 
countries  In  an  earlier  stage  of  economic  de- 
velopment. The  problem  for  developed  coun- 
tries is  to  Increase  already  relaUvely  high 
per  capita  Income  levels  and  to  devote  in- 
creasing portions  of  already  large  national 
savings  to  services  such  as  medical  care, 
health,  and  housing.  But  less  developed 
countries  whose  economy  is  at  the  sub- 
sistence level  may  be  able  to  save  little  or 
nothing  at  existing  Income  levels  for  im- 
provemenU   In  social  infrastructure. 

It  is  all  many  of  the  developing  countries 
can  do  to  enlarge  the  total  economic  product 
as  fast  as  the  added  people.  Yet  they  have 
not  merely  to  provide  additional  facilities  for 
Increased  population  but  to  create  new  and 
adequate  facilities  for  the  existing  popula- 
tion aa  well. 

For  newly  developing  countries,  the  prob- 
lem of  population  growth  is  not,  as  some 
people  think,  the  problem  of  avoiding  starva- 
tion or  finding  standing  room.  It  is  the 
problem  of  finding  sufficient  savings  after 
current  consumption  needs  are  met  to  as- 
sure a  tolerable  rate  of  progress  toward  mod- 
ernization and  higher  standards  of  living 
based  on  self-sustaining  economic  growth. 
In  some  of  the  world's  poorest  areas  popula- 
tion Increase  is  outpacing  the  Increase  In 
gross  national  product.  As  a  result  there 
are  no  resources  available  for  capital  forma- 
tion and  no  Increases  in  living  standards. 
The  prospect  is  for  more  and  more  people 
to  share  less  and  less  Income. 

Just  1  year  ago  the  General  Assembly  set 
as  Its  goal  for  the  United  Nations  develop- 
ment decade  the  attainment  by  1970  of  an 
annual  growth  rate  of  6  percent  a  year  In 
aggregate  national   income   in   each  of  the 
developing  countries.     The  achievement  of 
th's  goal  will  require  enormous  efforts.     It 
has   been  estimated   that  In  the   decade  of 
the  1950's  the  developing  countries  overall 
had  a  growth  rate  of  3  percent  a  year  and 
a   population    growth  of   2   percent   a    year, 
with  annual  per  capita  increases  in  Income 
of  1  percent  a  year.     Making  the  generaUy 
accepted    assxunptlon    of    a    capital-output 
ratio     of     3     to     1,     these     countries     wUl 
have  to  Increase  their  savings  and  Invest- 
ment from  9  to  15  percent  In  order  to  achieve 
the  goals  of  the  development  decade.     This 
Is  obviously   a   formidable   taak   at  present 
levels  of  population  growth. 

Assuming  that  the  goals  of  the  Develop- 
ment Decade  are  achieved,  prospective  in- 
creases In  populaUon  will  greaUy  dilute  the 
Impact  of  overall  increases  In  Income  on 
Individual  levels  of  welfare.  For  example, 
gradual  progress  toward  the  6  percent  annual 
growth  goal  during  the  development  decade 
would  by  the  end  of  this  decade  Increase 
a  $100  per  capita  Income  to  •123  in  a  country 
with  a  2  percent  rate  of  population  growth 
and  to  till  In  a  country  with  a  3  percent 
rate  of  population  growth. 

Obviously  there  Is  much  that  we  do  not 
know  about  the  relationship  of  population 
trends  to  economic  and  social  development. 
But  from  an  examination  of  these  and  other 
facts  one  conclusion  seems  Inescapable — 
that  In  certain  less  developed  countries  it 


may  be  vlrtuaUy  Impossible  at  the  present 
time,  even  with  maximum  external  assist- 
ance and  maximum  self-help,  to  bring  about 
a  rate  of  economic  growth  which  will  pro- 
vide the  rate  of  improvement  in  Individual 
living  standards  which  the  country  seeks 
to  attain  and  which,  more  fundamentally, 
Is  essential  to  the  exercise  of  the  individual's 
human  faculties. 


aummary  of  U-S.  policy 
These  are  facta  which  the  members  of  tlie 
United  Nations  must  take  Into  account  in 
considering  the  subject  now  before  us.  Let 
me  turn  now  from  these  facts  to  define  the 
policies  of  my  Government  on  this  impor- 
tant question.  I  can  svunmarlze  these  poli- 
cies as  follows: 

1.  The  United  States  Is  concerned  about 
the  social  consequences  of  its  own  popula- 
tion trends  and  U  devoting  attention  to 
them. 

2.  The  United  States  wants  to  know  more, 
and  help  others  to  know  more,  about  popu- 
lation trends  In  less  developed  countries 
where  present  levels  of  population  growth 
may  constitute  a  major  obstacle  to  the  real- 
ization of  goals  of  human  economic  and 
social  development. 

3.  The  United  Stotes  would  oppose  any 
effort  to  dictate  to  any  country  the  means 
to  be  employed  In  deaUng  with  Itt  popula- 
tion problem.  The  population  poUcy  of  any 
coimtry  must  be  determined  by  that  country 
and  that  country  alone. 

4.  While  the  United  States  will  not  stig- 
gest  to  any  other  government  what  it*  atti- 
tudes or  policies  should  be  as  they  relate  to 
population  or  the  adoption  of  specific  meas- 
ures In  Its  Implementation,  the  United 
States  believes  that  obstacles  should  not  be 
placed  in  the  way  of  other  governments 
which,  in  the  light  of  their  own  economic 
needs  and  culttiral  and  religious  values,  seek 
solutions  to  their  population  problems. 
While  we  will  not  advocate  any  specific  pol- 
icy regarding  population  growth  to  another 
country,  we  can  help  other  coxmtrles,  upon 
request,  to  find  potential  sources  of  infor- 
mation and  assistance  on  ways  and  means 
of  dealing  with  population  problems. 

6.  The  United  States  believes  that  there 
Is  a  great  need  for  additional  knowledge  on 
population  matters.  There  is  a  need  for 
more  information  about  the  actual  size  and 
compoeltlon  of  existing  populations  and 
about  future  pxspulation  trends — and  both 
private  organizations  and  governments  as 
well  as  International  organizations  can  help 
to  provide  it.  There  Is  a  need  for  more  facts 
about  alternative  methods  of  family  pun- 
ning that  are  consistent  with  different  eco- 
nomic, social,  culttiral,  and  religious 
circumstances.  There  Is  a  need  for  more 
facts  about  the  Impact  of  economic  and  so- 
cial development  on  populaUon  trends  and 
of  population  trends  on  economic  and  social 
development. 

8.  The  United  States  believes  that  the 
United  Nations  and  It  affiliated  agencies  can 
have  a  significant  role  to  play  in  the  popula- 
tion field.  My  government  has  actively  sup- 
ported the  demographic  work  of  the  United 
Nations  from  the  very  early  days  of  the  or- 
ganization and  wishes  to  commend  particu- 
larly the  Population  Commiselon.  the  Popu- 
lation Branch  of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Affairs, 
the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the 
Far  East,  tiie  Economic  Commission  for  Latin 
America,  the  Economic  Oommiasion  for  Afri- 
ca, and  the  Regional  Demographic  Research 
and  Training  Centers  for  their  excellent  work. 
It  Is  the  hope  of  the  United  States  that  these 
valuable  efforts  will  be  substantially  ex- 
panded. 

Bole  of  the  United  Nations 

Let  me  close  with  more  specific  observa- 
tions about  the  role  of  the  United  NaUons. 
The  United  States  believes  that  member 
countries  should  be  able  to  obtain  from  the 
United  Nations  and  Its  agencies  such  assUt- 
ance  as  they  may  need  and  request  In  con- 


nection with  their  efforts  to  deal  with  their 
population  problems.  We  believe  that  the 
United  Nations  should  focus  Its  efforts  on 
three  areas:  First,  the  encouraging  and  as- 
sisting of  member  governments  to  obtain 
factual  Information  on  the  demographic  as- 
pects of  their  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment; second,  the  training  of  nationals  of 
members  for  demographic  work;  and  third, 
the  promotion  of  full  and  responsible  discus- 
sion of  population  problems. 

In  the  area  of  demographic  information 
there  is  much  that  remains  to  be  done.  The 
demographic  section  of  the  Secretariat  was 
downgraded  from  a  division  to  a  branch  In 
the  Secretary-General's  1955  reorganization 
and  its  staff  substantially  reduced.  It  U 
time  to  consider  whether  the  resources  being 
devoted  to  this  subject  In  the  Secretariat  are 
adequate  to  the  needs.  We  should  also  con- 
sider ways  to  strengthen  the  demographic 
staffs  of  the  regional  economic  commissions. 
The  commissions  are  In  a  particularly  good 
position  to  extend  effective  assistance  to 
member  governments  In  the  context  of  the 
problems  of  particular  regions. 

In  the  Held  of  demographic  training  much 
more  should  be  done  to  train  nationals  of 
member  governments  so  that  they  may  ac- 
quire the  demographic  Information  on  which 
to  base  sound  economic  plans.  This  would 
Include  the  training  of  people  In  census 
taking.  In  the  making  of  i>opulatlon  projec- 
tions, and  in  analjrzing  the  economic  and 
social  consequences  of  demographic  statistics. 
We  welcome  the  establishment  by  the  United 
Nations  of  regional  demographic  research 
and  training  centers  In  Bombay,  Santiago, 
and  Cairo  and  would  support  the  establish- 
ment of  further  centers  If  they  were  desired 
by  the  countries  concerned. 

In  the  field  of  discussion  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  play  an  active  role  in  the 
work  of  the  Popvilatlon  Commission  and 
the  regional  commissions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Moreover,  we  look  forwsu-d  with  great 
Interest  to  the  Asian  population  conference 
scheduled  for  1963  and  the  world  populaUon 
conference  later  on. 

With  experience  in  these  forms  at  collabo- 
ration, the  needs  of  Individual  countries  and 
the  present  and  potential  resources  of  the 
United  Nations  would  become  better  known 
and  future  coUaboraUon  more  fruitful. 

These,  in  sum,  are  the  views  of  the  United 
States  on  popiilaUon  growth  and  economic 
develc^ment.  We  consider  the  resolution 
now  before  the  committee  to  be  t«x>adly  con- 
sistent with  these  views.  We  are,  accord- 
ingly, prepared  to  give  It  our  support. 


STATEJCENT  OF  0ECTMHEK    IS 

The  United  States  wishes  to  explain  its 
afllrmaUve  votes  on  the  first  and  second 
amendments  submitted  by  France.  Gabon. 
Lebanon,  Liberia,  and  Spain.*  In  our  view 
these  amendments  did  not  consUtute  sig- 
nificant changes  in  the  substance  of  the 
resoluUon,  and  we  have  supported  them  in 
the  Interest  of  accommodating  the  views  of 
the  widest  possible  number  of  members. 

The  United  States  also  wishes  to  explain 
its  a^tr«'"<"g  vote  on  the  third  amendment 
submitted  by  France,  Gabon,  Lebanon,  Li- 
beria, and  Spain  to  delete  operative  paragraph 
6  of  the  resoluUon  on  population  growth  and 
economic  development. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  United  States,  opera- 
tive paragraph  6  does  not  add  or  subtract 
from  the  authority  which  the  United  Nations 
already  possesses  as  a  result  of  resolutions  of 
the  General  Assembly  and  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  CoimcU  concerning  the  granting 
of  technical  assistance  upon  request  to  mem- 
ber nations.  In  our  view,  the  paragraph  la 
therefore  superfluous. 

While  the  United  SUtes  believes  that  the 
authority  to  lend  technical  assistance  in  all 
asp>ect8  of  pwpulaUon  problems  already  exists. 
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we  also  believe,  aa  I  stated  earlier  In  the  gen- 
eral debate,  that  auUtance  by  the  United 
Nations  should  emphasize  those  three  areas 
In  which  there  appears  to  be  broad  agreepient 
among  members;  namely,  the  encouraging 
and  assisting  of  member  governments  to  ob- 
tain factual  Information  on  the  demographic 
aspects  of  their  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment: the  training  of  nationals  of  members 
for  demographic  work;  and  the  promotion  of 
full  and  responsible  discussion  of  population 
problems. 

It  was  In  the  light  of  these  considerations 
that  the  United  States  decided  to  abstain  on 
the  amendnient  to  delete  operative  para- 
graph 6. 

The  United  States  wishes  to  explain  Its 
votes  on  the  various  parts  of  operative  para- 
graph 8  of  the  resolution.  The  United  States 
voted  for  the  phrase  "as  well  as  other  as- 
pects" because  it  believes  that  the  United 
Nations  should  assist  members  who  wish 
help  In  obtaining  basic  data  and  carrying  out 
essential  studies  In  all  aspects  of  their  eco- 
nomic and  social  development.  The  United 
States  abstained  on  the  phrase  "and  that  the 
United  Nations  give  technical  assistance,  as 
requested  by  governments,  for  national  proj- 
ects and  programs  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  population"  for  the  same  reasons  It 
abstained  on  the  amendment  to  delete  oper- 
ative paragraph  6. 

The  United  States  voted  for  the  resolution 
as  a  whole  because  of  the  Importance  we 
attach  to  the  relation  between  population 
growth  and  economic  development  and  be- 
cause we  regard  the  resolution  as  broadly 
consistent  with  the  views  of  the  United  States 
as  put  forward  In  our  Intervention  during  the 
general  debate. 

Text  o/  resolution  » 

The  General  Assembly,  considering  that 
rapid  economic  and  social  progress  in  the 
developing  countries  is  dependent,  not  the 
least,  upon  the  ability  of  these  countries  to 
provide  their  peoples  with  education,  a  fair 
standard  of  living,  and  the  possibility  for 
productive  work; 

Considering  further  that  economic  and  so- 
cial development  and  population  policies  are 
closely  Interrelated  and  may  be  carried  out 
simultaneously  to  secure  maximum  benefits; 

Recognizing  that  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  family  Is  of  paramount  Importance,  not 
only  for  obvious  humanitarian  reasons,  but 
also  with  regard  to  economic  development 
and  social  progress,  and  that  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  family  require  special  atten- 
tion In  areas  with  a  relatively  high  rate  of 
population  growth; 

Recognizing  further  that  is  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  each  government  to  decide  Its  own 
policies  and  devise  Its  own  programs  of  action 
for  dealing  with  the  problems  of  population 
and  economic  and  social  progress; 

Reminding  states  members  of  the  United 
Nations  and  of  the  specialized  agencies  that 
au:cordlng  to  recent  censiis  results  the  effec- 
tive popiilatlon  Increase  during  the  last 
decade  has  been  particularly  high  in  many 
low-income  less-developed  countries; 

Reminding  member  states  that  in  formu- 
lating their  economic  and  social  policies  It  is 
usefiil  to  take  Into  account  the  latest  rele- 
vant facts  on  the  Interrelationship  of  popu- 
lation growth  and  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment   and    that   the   forthcoming   World 


»  U.N.  doc.  A/C.2/L.657,  as  revised;  adopted 
in  plenary  session  on  Dec.  18  by  a  vote  of  69 
(United  States)  to  0,  with  27  abstentions.  In 
a  separate  vote  (34  to  34,  with  32  abstentions 
(United  States) )  the  following  phrase  was 
deleted  at  the  end  of  operative  paragraph  6: 
"and  that  the  United  Nations  give  technical 
assistance,  as  requested  by  governments,  for 
national  projects,  and  programs  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  population." 


Popxilation  Conference  and  the  Asian  Popu- 
lation Conference  might  throw  new  light  on 
the  Importance  of  this  problem,  especially  for 
the  developing  countries; 

Recalling  General  Assembly  resolution 
1217  (Xn),  which,  inter  alia,  invites  mem- 
ber states,  partlcxilarly  the  developing  coun- 
tries, to  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  in- 
terrelationships existing  between  economic 
and  population  changes,  and  requests  the 
Secretary-General  to  insure  the  coordination 
of  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations  In  the 
demographic  and  economic  fields; 

Recalling  Economic  and  Social  Coimcll  res- 
olution 820  (XXXI)  which  contains  provi- 
sions aiming  at  intensified  efforts  to  insure 
international  cooperation  In  the  evaluation, 
analysis,  and  utilization  of  population  census 
results  and  related  data,  particularly  in  the 
less-developed  co\intrie8,  and  which  requests 
the  Secretary-General  to  explore  the  pos- 
sibilities of  Increasing  the  timounts  of  tech- 
nical assistance  funds  which  may  be  made 
available  for  these  activities; 

Recognizing  that  further  studies  and  re- 
search are  necessary  to  fill  the  gaps  In  oiu* 
knowledge  about  the  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  demographic  trends,  particularly 
In  the  less  developed  countries; 

Recognizing  that  removals  of  large  na- 
tional groups  to  other  countries  may  give  rise 
to  ethnical,  political,  emotional,  and  eco- 
nomic difficulties; 

1.  Notes  with  appreciation  the  report  of 
the  Acting  Secretary  General,  entitled  "The 
United  Nations  Development  E>ecade,  Pro- 
posals for  Action"  *  which.  Inter  alia,  refers 
to  the  interrelationship  between  population 
growth  and  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment; 

2.  Expresses  Its  appreciation  of  the  work 
on  population  problems  which  has  up  to  now 
been  carried  out  tmder  the  guidance  of  the 
Population  Conunlsslon  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council; 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary  General  to  con- 
duct an  Inquiry  among  the  governments  of 
states  members  of  the  United  Nations  and 
of  the  specialized  agencies  concerning  the 
particular  problems  confronting  them  as  a 
result  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  economic 
development  and  population  changes; 

4.  Recommends  that  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  In  cooperation  with  the  spe- 
cialized agencies,  the  regional  economic 
commissions  and  the  Population  Commis- 
sion, and  taking  Into  account  the  results  of 
the  Inquiry  referred  to  in  paragraph  3  above. 
Intensify  Its  studies  and  research  on  the  in- 
terrelationship of  population  growth  and 
economic  and  social  development,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  needs  of  the  devel- 
oping countries  for  Investmen::  In  health  and 
educational  facilities  within  the  framework 
of  their  general  development  programs; 

5.  Further  recommends  that  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  report  on  its  findings  to 
the  General  Assembly  not  later  than  at  its 
19th  session; 

6.  Endorses  the  view  of  the  Population 
Conunlsslon  '  that  the  United  Nations  should 
encourage  and  assist  the  governments,  espe- 
cially of  the  less  developed  countries,  in  ob- 
taining basic  data  and  carrying  out  essential 
studies  of  the  demographic  aspects,  as  well  as 
other  aspects,  of  their  economic  and  social 
development  problems; 

7.  Recommends  that  the  second  World 
Population  Conference  pay  special  attention 
to  the  interrelationships  of  population 
growth  with  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment, particularly  In  countries  that  are  less 
developed,  and  that  efforts  be  made  to  obtain 
the  fullest  possible  participation  In  the  Con- 
ference by  experts  from  such  countries. 
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The  PoLmcs  or  Popxtlation:   A  Bltteprint 

FOR    INTEHNATIONAL  COOPERATION 

(Address  by  Richard  N.  Gardner,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  International 
Organization  Affairs,  Before  the  American 
Assembly  on  the  Population  Dilemma  at 
Arden  House,  Harrlman,  N.Y.,  May  4,  1963) 
December  18,  1962,  marked  a  turning  point 
in  the  recognition  by  the  International  com- 
munity of  the  world  population  problem. 

On  that  day  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  concluded  the  first  debate  in  Its 
history  devoted  entirely  to  the  subject  of 
popxilatlon.  It  adopted,  with  69  affirmative 
votes  (Including  that  of  the  United  States), 
27  abstentions,  and  not  a  single  negative 
vote,  a  major  resolution  calling  for  an  Inten- 
sified program  of  international  cooperation 
In  the  population  field. 

Except  for  the  members  of  the  Soviet  bloc, 
all  of  whom  abstained,  countries  of  every 
major  political,  economic,  cultural,  religious, 
and  geographic  Identification  were  among 
those  voting  in  the  affirmative.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  an  issue  of  such  incalculable  im- 
portance to  the  future  of  mankind,  the  many 
divisions  which  are  so  characteristic  of  de- 
bates on  most  international  problems  dis- 
solved, giving  way  to  a  broad  consensus  on 
the  Importance  of  the  population  problem. 
It  may  be  useful  for  this  first  American 
assembly  devoted  to  the  subject  of  popu- 
lation to  consider  In  some  detail  the  sig- 
nificance of  these  recent  developments  in  the 
United  Nations.  Specifically,  there  are  at 
least  four  questions  that  come  to  mind : 

Why  was  the  population  problem  on  the 
agenda  of  the  United  Nations? 

What  exactly  did  the  United  Nations  de- 
cide to  do  about  It? 

What  did  the  United  Nations  debate  re- 
veal about  International  attitudes  to  this 
question? 

What  program  of  international  coopera- 
tion in  population  should  we  be  seeking  in 
the  futuire? 

X 

The  short  answer  to  why  population  was 
on  the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations  at  the 
17th  General  Assembly  was  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Sweden,  supported  by  a  number  of 
other  countries,  decided  to  put  It  there.  But 
obviously  this  is  not  a  satisfactory  answer. 
Ten  years  earlier,  a  full-scale  debate  in  the 
United  Nations  devoted  entirely  to  the  papu- 
lation question  would  have  been  unthinkable. 
The  wide  support  that  developed  In  the  In- 
terim for  the  Inscription  of  an  Item  on  the 
population  question  and  for  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  action  to  deal  with  It  reflected  a 
growing  international  appreciation  of  the 
significance  of  the  population  question  for 
the  future  of  mankind. 

Until  very  recently,  at  least.  Western 
thought  has  t>een  characterlssed  by  an  optimis- 
tic faith  In  the  inevitability  of  progress.  De- 
spite two  terrible  wars,  a  great  depression,  and 
the  revolutionary  ferment  which  is  currently 
shaking  our  civilization,  many  of  us  still  cling 
to  the  assumption  that  the  fate  of  man  on 
earth  Is  destined  to  improve  as  time  goes  on. 

This  confident  assumption  Is  somewhat 
undermined  by  the  realization  that  despite 
all  the  progress  of  science  and  technology  in 
recent  years  there  are  more  i>eople  living  in 
misery  and  deprivation  today  than  there  were 
at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Of  course,  there 
are  also  more  people  enjoying  adequate  living 
standards.  But  the  Increase  of  the  under- 
privileged has  probably  exceeded  the  Increase 
of  everyone  else.  Whether  such  a  develop- 
ment can  be  considered  progress  Is,  to  say 
the  least,  an  open  question. 

To  be  sure,  some  people  cite  as  evidence  of 
progress  the  upward  trend  of  aggregate  sta- 
tistics. But  progress  cannot  be  measiired 
merely  by  increases  In  gross  national  product. 
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The  object  of  economic  development  is  the 
welfare  and  dignity  of  the  individual  human 
being.  We  must  concern  ovirselvee.  not  with 
aggregate  statUUcs,  but  with  the  progress 
made  In  assurUag  each  person  a  full  and  sat- 
isfactory life — adequate  levels  of  personal 
consumption.  Including  food  and  housing, 
health  and  educaUon.  and  also  satisfaction 
of  those  poUUcal,  cultural,  and  spiritual 
needs  that  are  fundamental  to  all  men. 

If  the  condiUon  of  the  individual,  and  not 
gross  statistics,  is  to  be  the  measure  of  our 
progress,  then  it  Is  absolutely  essential  that 
we  be  concerned  vrtth  population  trends.  So 
long  as  we  are  concerned  with  the  qxxality  of 
life  we  have  no  choice  but  to  be  concerned 
with  the  quantity  of  life. 

There  are  today  some  3  billion  people  In 
the  world.  It  required  hxindreds  of  thou- 
sands of  years,  from  the  beginning  of  life 
on  earth  to  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
to  reach  1 V4  billion.  Within  the  last  60  years 
we  have  doubled  that  number.  According  to 
United  Nations  estimates  we  wUl  double  that 
number  again  to  6  blUlon  by  the  end  of  this 
century. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  sUtlstlcs  that  the 
world's  population  U  not  merely  growing  In 
absolute  numbers.  The  rate  of  population 
growth  has  Increased  at  an  extraordinary 
pace  The  annual  growth  rate  has  doubled 
from  1  percent  In  1945 — Itself  an  unprece- 
dented high  in  world  history— to  3  percent 
today.  It  is  expected  to  go  even  higher.  But 
even  if  the  present  rate  of  growth  of  world 
population  Is  maintained  at  Ite  present  level, 
the  numbers  we  have  to  contemplate  are 
staggering. 

Whether  the  growth  of  world  population 
continues  at  Its  present  rate,  whether  a  re- 
duction in  that  rate  is  brought  about  by 
increases  in  the  death  rate  or  decreases  in 
the  birth  rate,  and  whether,  to  reduce  the 
birth  rate,  measures  are  found  which  are 
consistent  with  the  economic,  cultural, 
ethical,  and  religious  circumstances  of  in- 
dividual countries — these  are  all  questions 
of  paramount  Importance. 

It  was  considerations  such  as  these  which 
led  to  the  inscription  of  the  population  Item 
at  the  17th  General  Assembly.  But  the  in- 
scription of  this  Item  did  not  refiect  Just  a 
generalized  concern  with  the  population 
problem;  it  reflected  a  particular  concern  for 
the  dilemma  facing  the  less  developed 
countries. 

The  nature  of  this  dilemma  can  be  suc- 
cinctly stated.  For  reasons  which  are  well 
known,  the  rate  of  population  growth  tends 
to  be  higher  in  the  less  developed  countries 
than  in  the  developed  countries — about  70 
percent  higher  on  the  average.  In  many  less 
developed  countries  the  rate  of  papulation 
growth  exceeds  3  percent  a  year. 

About  80  percent  of  the  one-half  billion 
growth  In  the  world  papulation  in  the  last 
decade  took  place  in  the  less  develop)ed  areas. 
In  the  years  ahead  the  highest  rates  of 
growth  are  likely  to  continue  to  be  In  these 
areas.  It  Is  estimated,  for  example,  that  if 
present  rates  of  growth  were  to  continue, 
between  now  and  the  year  2000  the  papula- 
tion of  North  America  would  grow  from  200 
to  300  million,  while  the  papulation  of 
South  and  Middle  America  would  grow  from 
some  200  to  600  million. 

It  Is  bad  enough  that  les8-develop>ed  coun- 
tries tend  to  have  a  faster  rate  of  pjopulation 
growth  than  developjed  countries.  But  the 
problem  Is  compxiunded  further  by  the  fact 
that  the  less-develop>ed  countries  are  less 
able  to  cop>e  with  the  consequences  of  rapid 
pxjpulatlon  growth. 

The  problem  for  developed  countries  Is  to 
Increase  already  high  p>er  capita  Income  levels 
and  to  devote  Increasing  portions  of  already 
large  national  savings  to  services  such  as 
medical  care,  health,  and  housing.    But  leas- 


developed  countries  whose  economy  Is  at  the 
subelstence  level  may  be  able  to  save  littie 
or  nothing  at  existing  Inccaae  levels  for  im- 
provement in  social  infrastructure. 

It  is  all  many  of  the  developing  countries 
cf>n  do  to  enlarge  the  total  economic  prod- 
uct as  fast  as  the  added  people.  Yet  they 
have  not  merely  to  provide  additional  facili- 
ties for  Increased  papulation  but  to  create 
new  and  adequate  faciUties  for  the  existing 
population  as  welL 

For  newly-developing  countries  the  prob- 
lem of  population  growth  is  not,  as  some  peo- 
ple think,  the  problem  of  avoiding  starvation 
or  finding  standing  room.  It  Is  the  problem 
of  finding  sufficient  savings  after  c\irrent  con- 
sumption needs  are  met  to  assure  a  toler- 
able rate  of  progress  toward  modernization, 
and  higher  standards  of  living  based  on  self-- 
sustaining  economic  growth. 

In  some  of  the  world's  pjoorest  areas  papu- 
lation Increase  Is  outpacing  the  increase  In 
gross  national  product.  As  a  result  there 
are  no  resources  available  for  capital  forma- 
tion and  no  Increases  in  living  standards, 
nie  prospect  Is  for  more  and  more  p>eople 
to  have  less  and  less  Income. 

Just  a  year  and  a  half  ago  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  set  as  Its  goal  for 
the  United  Nations  development  decade  the 
achievement  by  1970  of  an  annual  growth 
rate  of  5  percent  a  year  in  aggregate  national 
Income  in  each  of  the  developing  countries. 
The  achievement  of  this  goal  will  require 
enormous  efforts. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  decade 
of  the  1950's  the  developing  countries  over- 
all had  a  growth  rate  of  3  percent  a  year  and 
a  pxjpulation  growth  of  2  p>ercent  a  year,  with 
annual  p)er  capita  Increases  of  income  of  1 
percent  a  year.  Making  the  generally  ac- 
cepted assumption  of  a  capital -output  ratio 
of  3  to  1,  these  countries  will  have  to  in- 
crease their  savings  and  Investment  from 
9  to  16  percent  of  gross  national  product  In 
order  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the  develop>- 
ment  decade.  This  Is  obviously  a  formida- 
ble task  at  present  levels  of  population 
growth. 

Assuming  that  the  goals  of  the  develop- 
ment decade  are  achieved,  prospective  In- 
creases In  papulation  will  greatly  dUute  the 
Impact  of  overall  increases  in  Income  on 
individual  levels  of  welfare.  For  example, 
gradual  progress  toward  the  5-p>ercent  an- 
nual growth  goal  during  the  development 
decade  would  by  the  end  of  thU  decade  in- 
crease a  $100  p)er  capita  income  to  tl23  in  a 
country  vrtth  a  2-p)ercent  rate  of  papulation 
growth  and  $111  in  a  country  with  a  3-i>er- 
cent  rate  of  population  growth. 

Obviously  there  is  much  that  we  do  not 
know  about  the  relationship  of  popxilatlon 
growth  to  economic  and  social  development. 
But  from  an  examination  of  these  and  other 
facts  one  conclusion  seems  Inescapable — 
that  in  certain  less  developed  countries  It 
may  be  virtually  lmp>08slble  at  the  present 
time,  even  with  maximum  external  assist- 
ance and  maximum  self-help,  to  bring  about 
a  rate  of  economic  growth  which  will  pro- 
vide the  rate  of  Improvement  in  individual 
living  standards  which  the  covmtry  seeks  to 
attain  and  which,  more  fundamentally,  Is 
essential  to  the  proper  exercise  of  the  indi- 
vidual's human  faculties. 

In  the  light  of  these  hard  retOities  it  was 
scarcely  surprising  that  a  large  part  of  the 
impetus  to  discuss  the  papulation  problem 
m  the  United  Nations  came  from  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  themselves.  In  recent 
years,  a  growing  number  of  these  countries 
have  adopted  popuUtion  pwUcics  of  one  sort 
or  another — policies  in  accord  with  their  par- 
ticular economic,  social,  cultural,  and  reli- 
gious clrcimistances. 

In  JiUy  1962,  shortly  before  the  op>ening 
of  the  17th  General  Assembly,  the  Cairo 
Conference  of  Developing  Countries,  includ- 


ing countries  from  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America,  xinanimously  adop>ted  a  declaration 
which  contfilned  the  following  significant 
statement: 

"Countries  that  suffer  from  the  pireasure 
of  pjopulatlon  on  resources  available  shoxUd 
accelerate  their  rate  of  economic  develop- 
ment, and  in  the  meantime  take  apjproprlate 
legitimate  measures  to  deal  with  their  pxjpu- 
lation  problems." 

It  was  against  this  background  of  grow- 
ing concern  that  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  began  its  historic  debate  on  the 
papulation  problem. 

n 
While  the  resolution  on  "Population 
Growth  and  Economic  DevelopMnent"  was  the 
first  of  lU  kind  ever  p>a88ed  by  the  General 
Assembly,  the  United  Nations  had  not  p>re- 
vlously  been  Inactive  In  the  pxjpulatlon  field. 
In  the  17  years  of  Its  existence  the  United 
Nations  has — 

Established  a  population  unit  In  the  Sec- 
retariat (now  the  Popmlation  Branch  of  the 
Bureau  of  Social  Affairs) ; 

Created  the  Population  Commission,  a 
group  of  government  representatives  meeting 
once  every  2  years; 

Held  a  World  Population  Conference  under 
U.N.  auspices  In  1954; 

Encouraged  regional  economic  commissions 
located  In  the  less  develop)ed  areas — the  Eco- 
nomic Commlsslcm  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East. 
the  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America, 
and  the  Economic  Commission  for  Africa — 
to  become  increasingly  active  in  the  i>opula- 
tion  field;  and 

Organlzsed  regional  demographic  research 
and  training  centers  In  Bombay,  Santiago, 
and  Cairo,  to  jMXJvlde  advisory  services  to 
countries  of  these  regions. 

Through  activities  such  as  these,  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  has  been  making  a  major  con- 
tribution to  an  understanding  of  the  p>opula- 
tlon  problem : 

In  the  field  of  Information,  it  has  encour- 
aged and  assisted  member  governmenU  to 
obtain  factual  information  on  the  size,  com- 
position, and  trends  of  their  papulations  and 
the  Interrelation  between  population  growth 
and  economic  and  social  development. 

In  the  field  of  training.  It  has  helped  de- 
velop a  whole  range  of  skills  in  the  demo- 
graphic field — In  census  taking,  papulation 
projections,  and  economic  analysis. 

In  the  field  of  discussion.  It  has  promoted 
a  full  and  resptonslble  exchange  of  ideas  on 
all  aspjects  of  the  papulation  problem. 

These  contrlbutiMXs  of  the  United  Na- 
tions should  be  not  be  underestimated. 
When  the  Population  Commission  met  for 
the  first  time  In  1947,  demographic  sUtls- 
tics,  including  census  and  vital  statistics. 
were  so  Incomplete  that  It  would  scarcely 
have  been  pxwsible  to  8p>eak  knowledgeably 
of  wOTld  papulation  trends  or  world  papula- 
tion problems.  It  Is  easy  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  If  It  were  not  for  the  devoted 
labors  of  the  pxipiUaUon  and  sUtlstical  sec- 
tions of  the  U.N.  Secretariat,  both  operating 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Population  and 
SUtUtical  Commissions,  we  would  esen  now 
not  be  able  to  discern  the  outUnes  of  the 
world  pxjpulatlon  problem  or  the  p>roblems  of 
most  major  regions. 

Seventeen  years  of  slow,  careful  accumu- 
lation of  basic  factual  information  helpjed 
lay  the  grovmdwork  for  enlightened  consid- 
eration of  the  economic  and  social  implica- 
tions of  papulation  trends.  At  this  confer- 
ence there  are  a  number  of  p)eople  who 
played  significant  roles  in  the  development 
of  this  Imjxjrtant  work. 

Building  on  this  solid  record  of  achieve- 
ment, the  General  Assembly  resolution  on 
"Population  Growth  and  Economic  Develoi>- 
menf  was  designed  to  increase  the  level  of 
UJJ    Involvement   In  the   popuUtion  field. 
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The  resolution  called  for  action  under  Ave 
main  heada: 

Flpat.  the  Secretary-General  waa  requested 
to  conduct  an  Inquiry  among  member 
states  concerning  the  particular  problems 
confronting  them  as  a  result  of  the  recipro- 
cal/ action  of  economic  development  and 
population  changes. 

This  inquiry  will  help  focus  the  attention 
of  responsible  officials  In  all  countries  on  the 
implications  of  population  trends  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  planning,  open  up  channeU 
of  communication  between  policymakers 
and  local  demographic  experU.  and  encour- 
age governments  without  competent  experts 
of  their  own  to  seek  outside  assistance. 
Such  assistance  will  be  available  not  only 
from  the  United  Nations  but  from  various 
foreign  governments  and  private  Institu- 
tions—In  the  case  of  the  United  States  from 
such  agencies  as  AID,  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau, 
the  Pord  Foundation,  and  the  Population 
Council. 

Second,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  was  asked.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Specialized  Agencies,  Regional 
Economic  Commissions  and  the  Population 
Commission,  to  "Intensify  Its  studies  and 
research  on  the  Interrelationship  of  popula- 
tion growth  and  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment with  particular  reference  to  the 
needs  of  the  developing  countries  for  invest- 
ment in  health  and  educational  facilities." 

The  Intensification  of  studies  and  research 
called  for  under  this  section  will  Involve  not 
only  a  substantial  increase  In  the  program  of 
WOTk  of  the  population  section  at  U  JI.  head-  j 
quarters,  the  demographic  staffs  of  the  Re- 
gional Economic  Commissions,  and  the  re- 
gional demographic  research  and  training 
centers,  but  also  correlative  studies  In  the 
educational  and  health  fields  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  UNESCO  and  the  World 
Health  Organization. 

Third,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
was  directed  to  report  Its  findings  with  re- 
spect to  all  of  the  foregoing  to  the  General 
Assembly  not  later  than  at  the  Assembly's 
19th  session  In  1964. 

Fourth.  United  Nations  agencies  were  asked 
to  encotirage  and  assist  governments.  •"?«- 
daily  of  the  less  developed  countries,  "In 
obtaining  basic  data  and  carrying  out  essen- 
tial studies  of  the  demographic  aspects  as 
well  as  other  aspects  of  their  economic  and 
social  development  problems." 

Fifth,  the  World  Population  Conference 
schedxu'ed  for  1965  waa  requested  to  pay 
special  attention  to  the  interrelaUonshlps  of 
population  growth  with  economic  and  social! 
development  particularly  In  countries  that< 
are  less  developed. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  resolution  contain-* 
ing  these  five  action  paragraphs  was  approved 
overwhelmingly  with  no  negative  votes.  A 
good  deal  of  controversy  developed,  howj 
ever,  over  another  section  not  Included  Iq 
the  resolution  as  finally  adopted  which! 
read:  "And  that  the  United  Nations  glv^ 
technical  assistance  as  requested  by  govern-* 
ments  for  national  projects  and  program^ 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  population." 

This  section  was  widely  Interpreted  blS  call-* 
ing  for  United  Nations  technical  asslstanc^ 
in  the  actual  implementation  of  family  plan- 
ning programs.  It  was  approved  by  a  nar-« 
row  margin  In  committee  but  In  the  plenary, 
where  a  two-thirds  majority  U  required  on 
important  questions,  It  failed  6f  adoption  bt 
a  vote  of  34  In  favor.  34  against,  with  3^ 
abstentions.  ' 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  defeat  of  thlf 
paragraph  did  not  alter  the  authority  alt 
ready  possessed  by  the  United  Nations  as  A 
result  of  previous  resolutions  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  to  grant  technical  assistance  upoil 
request  to  member  nations. 

The  momentum  generated  by  the  General 
Assembly  resolution  was  maintained  at  sub* 
sequent    meetings    of    the    United    Nation^ 
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which    have    taken    place   in   the   last   few 
months. 

A  resolution  on  intensification  of  demo- 
graphic studies,  research,  and  training  In- 
troduced by  the  United  States  In  association 
with  Japan  and  the  United  Arab  Republic 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Population 
Commission  in  February  and  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  in  April.  This  resolu- 
tion spelled  out  some  of  the  practical  Impli- 
cations of  the  General  Assembly  resolution 
and  conUlned  other  Important  provisions  as 

well. 

Among  other  things,  the  resolution — 
Invited   the   Regional  Economic   Commis- 
sions to  Intensify  their  demographic  work; 

Requested  the  United  Nations  to  accelerate 
preparation  of  technical  manuals  for  use  In 
demographic  work,  hasten  revision  of  certain 
basic  demographic  publications,  and  study 
the  use  of  elecUonlc  computers  In  the  analy- 
sis of  demographic  data; 

Requested  adequate  budgetary  provision 
for  this  and  other  work;  and 

Urged  the  developed  countries  to  consider 
the  value  to  the  developing  countries  of 
Initiating  or  expanding  research  on  the  In- 
terrelationship between  population  trends 
and  economic  and  social  development,  re- 
search related  to  population  such  as  on 
health  and  education,  training  of  experts  in 
the  less  developed  countries  In  demography 
and  statistics,  and  providing  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  developing  countries  In 
census  taking,  vital  statistics,  and  utilizing 
demographic  data  In  social  and  economic 
planning. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  General  Assembly 
resolution  the  UJJ.  Secretariat  has  also  be- 
gun work  on  the  Inquiry  to  member  gov- 
ernments. 

This  Inquiry  will  take  the  form  of  a 
questionnaire  which  will  be  sent  to  each 
member  of  the  United  Nations  or  of  the 
specialized  agencies.  When  the  answers  to 
this  questionnaire  are  compiled  and  analyzed 
and  laid  before  the  General  Assembly  In  1964, 
the  United  Nations  will  have  before  it  the 
most  comprehensive  Information  yet  assem- 
bled on  the  attitudes  and  policies  of  govern- 
ments on  the  population  problem, 
m 
The  debate  in  the  General  Assembly  which 
preceded  the  passage  of  the  resolution  on 
"Population  Growth  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment" provided  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  unique  value  of  the  United  Nations  as 
an  International  forum.  It  was  an  enlight- 
ening experience  for  all  of  us  who  had  the 
privilege  to  participate  on  behalf  of  our 
respective  governments.  It  la  tempting  to 
describe  this  fascinating  debate  In  detail, 
but  time  will  permit  only  a  brief  (and  In- 
evitably oversimplified)  summary  of  the 
principal  viewpoints  which  emerged. 

The  first  viewpoint  was  represented  by  the 
Government  of  Sweden  and  the  other  spon- 
sors of  the  resolution — Ceylon.  Denmark, 
Ghana.  Greece,  Nepal,  Norway,  Pakistan, 
Sweden,  Tunisia.  Txirkey.  Uganda,  and  United 
Arab  Republic.  These  supporters  of  the  res- 
olution argued  that  popvilatlon  growth  posed 
grave  problems  for  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment and  that  urgent  action  was  re- 
quired to  deal  with  it.  They  advocated  a 
major  Increase  in  United  Nations  activity  in 
the  population  field — Including  technical 
assistance  In  the  field  of  family  planning. 
Support  for  this  viewpoint  was  expressed  by 
most  Moslem  countries  (e.g..  United  Arab 
Republic,  Tunisia.  Turkey,  and  Pakistan), 
some  countries  of  Asia  (e.g..  India.  Nepal. 
Thailand.  Malaya,  and  Japan)  and  some 
coxintrles  of  Africa  (e.g.,  Ghana.  Guinea,  and 
Uganda).  This  viewpoint  found  only  scat- 
tered support  In  Latin  America. 

A  second  viewpoint  was  put  forward  by 
Argentina  and  Ireland,  with  support  from  a 
few  other  countries,  principally  In  Latin 
America.  These  countries  questioned  the 
existence   of    a    population    problem,    chal- 


lenged the  right  of  the  United  Nations  to  dis- 
cuss It,  and  were  particularly  outspoken  In 
opposing  a  U.N.  program  In  family  planning 
financed  from  technical  assistance  funds  to 
which  they  were  contributing. 

A  third  viewpoint  was  expressed  by  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  countries  Including 
France  and  other  countries  of  continental 
Europe,  some  French  African  countries  and 
some  Latin  American  countries.  These  coun- 
tries conceded  the  existence  of  population 
problems  In  some  areas  but  argued  that  ac- 
tion by  the  United  Nations  should  be  de- 
ferred pending  further  study.  This  group 
opposed  the  controversial  technical  assist- 
ance section  and  took  the  Initiative  In  In- 
troducing the  proposal  for  an  Inquiry  on 
member  countries'  population  problems. 

A  fourth  viewpoint  was  that  expressed  by 
the  members  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  During 
the  General  Assembly  debate,  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  some  of  Its  satellites  expounded  the 
traditional  Communist  position  that  Western 
discussions  of  the  population  problem  were 
based  on  "neo-Malthuslan  fallacies"  and 
that  population  problems  ceased  to  exist  un- 
der communism. 

This  Communist  line  was  poorly  received 
by  the  Assembly.  At  least  one  representa- 
tive of  a  less  developed  country  chlded  the 
Soviets  for  favoring  planning  In  all  sectors 
of  economic  life  except  the  human  sector — 
the  one  most  Important  In  Its  Implications 
for  economic  and  social  growth. 

The  negative  Soviet  statement  In  the  pop- 
ulation debate  was  followed  by  a  significant 
shift  In  the  Communist  line.  When  It  came 
time  to  vote,  the  Soviet  bloc  did  not  oppose, 
but  merely  abstained,  on  the  General  Assem- 
bly resolution. 

What  Is  even  more  surprising,  the  Soviet 
representative  at  the  recent  meeting  of  '-he 
Economic  and  Social  Council  commended 
the  United  Nations  for  Its  work  In  the  popu- 
lation field,  agreed  that  population  growth 
is  an  iirgent  problem  for  less  developed 
countries,  and  announced  the  willingness  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance In  the  demographic  field. 

This  change  In  the  Soviet  position  on 
population  in  the  United  Nations  follows 
reports  of  Increasing  resort  In  recent  years 
to  birth  control  and  abortion  within  the 
Soviet  Union  and  some  other  bloc  countries 
and  of  Khrushchev's  personal  Interest  In  a 
recent  publication  stressing  the  economic 
dangers  of  overpopulation. 

The  recent  discussions  at  the  United  Na- 
tions may  signal  a  new  era  of  Soviet  propa- 
ganda on  the  subject  of  population.  Wheth- 
er because  of  internal  problems,  or  a  desire 
to  cultivate  the  favor  of  less  developed 
countries,  or  both,  the  Soviet  Union  now 
appears  ready  to  exercise  leadership  In  ac- 
tion programs  in  the  population  field. 

As  for  the  United  States,  our  position  In 
the  United  Nations  debate  Is  already  known 
to  you.  We  made  a  strong  statement  under- 
lining the  Importance  of  the  population 
problem,  the  need  for  more  knowledge  about 
It.  and  the  necessity  for  each  country  to 
determine  Its  own  population  policy  In  ac- 
cordance with  Its  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  circumstances. 

More  specifically,  we  expressed  support  for 
the  resolution  on  "Population  Growth  and 
Economic  Development"  In  Its  original  form, 
which  included  the  controversial  section  on 
technical  assistance.  We  abstained,  how- 
ever, in  the  separate  vote  on  this  section  for 
two  reasons: 

First,  because  It  was  superfiuous,  neither 
adding  nor  subtracting  from  the  authority 
already  possessed  by  the  United  Nations  to 
grant  technical  assistance  upon  request  to 
member  nations; 

Second,  because  of  our  belief  that.  In  the 
light  of  the  views  expressed  In  the  General 
Assembly  debate.  United  Nations  activity 
should  emphasize  those  three  areas  in  which 
there  was  broad  agreement  among  the  mem- 
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bers;  namely,  information,  training  and  dis- 
cussion In  population  problems. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this  second 
consideration  In  a  moment. 

IV 

What  conclusions  can  we  draw  from  the 
United  Nations  debates  on  the  population 
problem?  What  forms  of  International  co- 
operation should  we  be  seeking  on  this  sub- 
ject In  the  years  ahead? 

I  believe  we  can  Identify  an  emerging  con- 
sensus on  the  subject  of  population.  My 
review  of  the  recent  United  Nations  debate 
has  emphasized  the  differences  between  the 
member  countries.  Yet  this  debate — just  as 
recent  discussions  within  our  own  coun- 
try—also revealed  a  large  measure  of  com- 
mon ground. 

To  begin  with,  the  desire  for  Increased 
knowledge  about  population  trends,  partic- 
ularly In  relation  to  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment. Is  now  nearly  universal.  We  have 
passed,  almost  without  noticing  It,  from  a 
period  In  which  the  major  uncertainty  con- 
cerned the  existence  of  the  world  popula- 
tion problem,  to  a  period  in  which  the  major 
uncertainty  Is  what  can  and  should  be  done 
about  It. 

Moreover,  even  In  the  matter  of  what 
should  be  done  about  the  population  prob- 
lem. It  Is  jxjsslble  to  see — 

That  there  is  no  significant  body  of  re- 
sponsible c^lnlon  among  people  of  any  major 
religious,  ethical,  or  Ideological  persuasion 
which  advocates  totally  unplanned  or  unreg- 
ulated fertility,  although  there  are  sincere 
differences  of  opinion  about  the  means 
which  are  morally  permissible  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  means  which  are  avail- 
able; and 

That  there  Is  virtually  universal  agree- 
ment on  both  ethical  and  practical  grounds, 
that  decisions  about  responsible  parenthood 
can  be  made  only  by  Individual  parents 
themselves  In  the  light  of  their  responsibili- 
ties to  their  children  and  their  society,  and 
to  the  moral  values  which  govern  alike  par- 
ents, children,  and  societies. 

The  time  has  come  to  develop  out  of  this 
consensus  a  blueprint  for  International  co- 
operation which  takes  account  of  the  poli- 
tics as  well  as  the  economics  of  the  popula- 
tion problem. 

The  fundamental  concept  In  such  a  blue- 
print should  be  the  principle  of  free  choice. 
Despite  the  growing  consensus  on  the  mat- 
ters already  mentioned,  differences  continue 
to  exist  between  religious  groups  on  specific 
methods  of  family  planning.  When  It  comes 
to  Implementation  of  population  policy,  the 
views  of  all  groups  should  be  respected. 
Participation  In  programs  of  family  plan- 
ning should  be  contingent  upon  the  agree- 
ment of  the  country  concerned. 

As  we  noted  In  the  Assembly,  the  United 
Nations  already  has  authority  to  grant  tech- 
nical assistance  In  the  peculation  field 
upon  request  to  member  governments.  From 
a  practical  point  of  view,  however.  It  Is  un- 
necessary to  earmark  United  Nations  funds 
tor  those  pMtlcular  activities  In  the  popula- 
tion field  on  which  members  are  seriously 
divided.  The  potential  resources  of  the 
United  Nations  both  In  terms  of  funds  and 
personnel  for  the  Implementation  of  family 
planning  programs  are  minuscule  compared 
to  the  resources  In  member  co\intrles.  In 
the  pluralistic  society  of  the  free  world  there 
is  a  wide  variety  of  sources  c^  assistance 
from  governments,  foundations,  universities, 
and  even  private  business  firms  as  well  as 
international  organizations. 

All  of  these  have  something  to  contribute 
in  the  field  of  population.  All  can  make 
more  substantial  contributions  In  the  future 
than  has  been  done  In  the  past.  What  we 
need  Is  an  International  division  of  labor, 
taking  account  of  the  comparative  advan- 
tage, from  the  political  as  well  as  the  eco- 
nomic and  technical  point  of  view,  of  the 
different  sources  of  potential  assistance. 


The  following  is  a  rough  blueprint  of  a 
program  of  international  cooperation  which 
the  United  States  will  be  supporting  In  the 
months  ahead  with  re6p>ect  to  the  key  ele- 
ments of  the  population  problem: 
1.  Information  and  analysis 
There  Is,  as  noted  earlier,  a  need  for  more 
demographic  information  smd  analysis,  par- 
ticularly on  the  Interrelation  between  popu- 
lation growth  and  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment. Since  there  Is  universal  agree- 
ment on  this  need,  all  goveriunents  and  In- 
ternational organizations,  as  well  as  private 
Institutions,  can  play  a  significant  role. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  sup- 
port the  expansion  of  United  NaUons  activi- 
ties in  the  demographic  field.  Moreover,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  will 
respond  to  requests  for  assistance  from  de- 
veloping covmtrles  In  preparing,  executing, 
and  analyzing  population  censuses,  and  in 
utilizing  demographic  data  and  analyses  In 
social  and  economic  planning.  It  will  do  this 
both  by  making  United  States  advisers  avail- 
able and  by  training  experts  from  the  devel- 
oping countries  themselves. 

2.  Medical  research 
There  seems  to  be  widespread  agreement 
on  the  need  for  more  knowledge  about  the 
basic  life  processes  which  govern  chlldbear- 
Ing.  As  President  Kennedy  pointed  out  at 
a  recent  press  conference,  we  need  to  know 
more  about  the  whole  reproduction  cycle, 
and  this  Information  should  be  made  more 
available  to  the  world  so  that  everyone  can 
make  his  own  judgment. 

Paradoxical  as  It  may  seem,  we  need  more 
knowledge  on  how  to  overcome  both  Involun- 
tary childlessness  and  Involuntary  parent- 
hood through  measures  which  are  consistent 
with  different  religious,  cultural,  and  eco- 
nomic circumstances.  We  need  particu- 
larly a  great  deal  more  study  of  human  fer- 
tility and  reproduction. 

We  support  studies  to  this  end  through 
our  own  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Moreover,  we  favor  the  conduct  of  such 
studies  through  the  United  Nations,  specifi- 
cally through  the  medical  research  program 
of  the  World  Health  Organization. 
3.  Health  and  social  services 
The  major  obstacle  to  the  implementation 
of  family  planning  policies  In  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  Is  the  lack  of  a  network 
of  health  and  social  services  to  implement 
policy  at  the  village  level.  The  development 
of  such  an  institutional  Infrastructure  is 
desirable  for  its  own  sake  as  well  as  for  the 
Implementation  of  family  planning  poUcles. 
It  commands  widespread  endorsement  and 
should  be  the  object  of  Intensified  efforts  by 
governments  and  private  Institutions  as  well 
as  by  UJI.  agencies. 

4.  The  implementation  of  family  planning 
programs 
This  Is  the  only  area  In  which  major  dis- 
agreements exist  and  will  continue  to  exist 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  Countries  seek- 
ing help  in  the  implementation  of  family 
planning  programs  should  have  access  to  the 
wide  variety  of  sources  of  assistance  avail- 
able throughout  the  world. 

While  the  United  States  will  not  advocate 
any  specific  family  planning  policy  to  any 
other  country,  we  can  help  other  countries, 
upon  request,  to  find  potential  sources  of 
information  and  assistance  on  ways  and 
means  of  dealing  with  population  problems. 
The  provision  of  materials  for  this  purpose 
can  best  be  done  by  those  governments 
whose  citizens  are  not  divided  on  this  ques- 
tion, by  private  foundations,  and  by  business 
firms. 

The  Implementation  of  this  blueprint  in 
the  years  ahead  will  require  flexibility  and 
imagination.  The  members  of  this  Arden 
House  conference  have  distinguished  them- 
selves In  arousing  the  world's  concern  with 
the  population  problem.    The  further  chal- 


lenge Is  to  devise  programs  of  action  founded 
on  the  principle  of  free  choice  which  make 
sense  in  political  as  well  as  In  technical  and 
economic  terms. 

ExHiBrr  4 

UNnxD  Nations, 
New  York,  June  28,  1963. 
The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions presents  his  compliments  to  the  Per- 
manent Representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  United  Nations  and  has  the 
honor  to  refer  to  resolution  1838  (XVTI)  of 
the  General  Assembly.  In  which,  among  other 
things,  the  Secretary-General  was  requested 
"to  conduct  an  Inquiry  among  the  Govern- 
ments of  States  Members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  members  of  the  specialized  agen- 
cies concerning  the  particular  problems 
confronting  them  as  a  result  of  the  recipro- 
cal action  of  economic  development  and 
population  changes." 

The  General  Assembly  recommended.  In 
the  same  resolution,  that  the  results  of  this 
inquiry  be  taken  Into  account  by  the  Econ- 
omic and  Social  Council  in  intensifying  Its 
"studies  and  research  on  the  interrelation- 
ship of  population  growth  and  economic  and 
social  development,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  needs  of  the  developing  countries  for 
Investment  In  health  and  educational  facil- 
ities within  the  framework  of  their  general 
development  programs"  and  that  "the  Econ- 
omic and  Social  Council  should  report  on  its 
findings  to  the  General  Assembly  not  later 
than  at  Its  19th  session."  A  copy  of  the 
resolution  is  transmitted  herewith;  the  rec- 
ords of  the  pertinent  debates  In  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  the  Second  Committee  are 
published  In  documents  A/C.2/SR.866  to  869, 
874-5,  878  and  A/PV.1197. 

The  Secretary-General  recognizes  his  obli- 
gation to  fcMTnulate  this  Inquiry  objectively, 
so  as  to  obtain  meaningful  information  on 
the  questions  of  interest  to  the  General  As- 
sembly and  to  permit  comparative  analysis 
of  the  governments'  responses.  With  these 
considerations  In  view,  the  Secretary-General 
has  prej>ared  an  outline  of  the  Inqiiiry,  of 
which  three  copies  are  transmitted  herewith. 
The  Items  In  this  outline  are  presented  as 
examples  of  aspects  of  the  problems  covered 
by  the  General  Assembly's  resolution  which 
may  be  Important  in  various  countries.  Each 
goverzmaent  is  lnvit«d  to  submit  a  statement 
covering  those  points  In  the  outline  which 
the  government  considers  pertinent  and  ap- 
propriate In  the  circumstances  of  Its  coun- 
try. Each  government  is  Invited  also  to  give 
information  on  any  additional  points  which, 
in  the  view  of  the  government,  should  be 
taken  Into  account  In  a  comprehensive  state- 
ment on  the  problems  to  which  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly  refers. 

As  the  above-mentioned  resolution  calls 
for  a  report  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  to  be  submitted  to  the  General  As- 
sembly at  Its  19th  session,  the  Secretary- 
General  Intends  to  prepare  a  report  on  the 
results  of  this  Inquiry  for  consideration  by 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  at  Its  38th 
session.  In  order  to  allow  sulBclent  time  for 
the  analysis  of  responses  and  preparation  of 
the  repOTt,  It  Is  requested  that  the  state- 
ment of  His  Excellency's  Government  be 
transmitted  to  the  Secretariat  by  November 
30.  1963.  at  the  latest. 


Population  Growth  and  Economic 
dxvzlopmknt 

(Resolution  adopted  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly   (17th   session)    at  Its   1197th  plenary 
meeting  on  December  18,  1962  >) 
The   General   Assembly, 
Considering  that  rapid  economic  and  so- 
cial progress  In  the  developing  countries  Is 


1  Official  records  of  the  General  Asnmbly, 
17th  session,  supplement  Ho.  17.  document 
A/6217. 
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dependent  not  least  upon  the  ability  at  these 
oountJiss  to  provide  their  peopUs  with  edu- 
cation, a  fair  standard  of  unng  and  the  pos- 
sibility tor  productive  work. 

Considering  further  that  economic  devel- 
opment and  i>opulatlon  growth  are  closely  In- 
terrelated. 

Recognizing  that  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  family  are  of  paramount  Importance, 
not  only  for  obvious  hxmaanltartan  reasons, 
but  also  with  regard  to  economic  develop- 
ment and  social  progress,  and  that  the  health 
and  welfare  at  the  family  require  special  at- 
tention in  areas  with  a  relatively  high  rate 
of  population  growth. 

Recognizing  fxirther  that  It  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  each  government  to  decide  on  Its 
own  policies  and  devise  Its  own  programs 
of  action  for  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
population  and  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress. 

Reminding  states  members  of  the  United 
Nations  and  members  of  the  specialized  agen- 
cies that,  according  to  recent  census  results, 
the  elTectfTe  population  Increase  during  the 
last  decade  has  been  particularly  great  In 
many  of  the  low-income  less-developed  coun- 
tries. 

Reminding  member  states  that  in  formu- 
lating their  economic  and  social  policies  it 
is  useful  to  take  into  account  the  latest 
relevant  facts  on  the  interrelationship  of 
popxilation  growth  and  economic  and  social 
development,  and  that  the  forthcoming 
World  Population  Conference  and  the  Asian 
Population  Conference  might  throw  new 
Ught  on  the  importance  of  this  problem,  ee- 
peclally  for   the  developing  countries, 

RecaUlng  Its  resolution  1217  (XII)  of  De- 
cember 14,  1957.  in  which  the  General  Assem- 
bly, inter  alia.  Invited  member  states,  par- 
ticularly the  developing  countries,  to  fol- 
low as  closely  as  possible  the  Interrelation- 
ship of  economic  changes  and  populaticm 
changes,  and  requested  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral to  Insure  the  coordination  of  the  activi- 
ties at  the  United  Nations  In  the  demo- 
graphic and  economic  fields. 

Recalling  Boonomic  and  Social  Council 
Resolution  8aOB(XXXI)  of  Aprtl  JS.  IWl, 
which  contains  provisions  for  intensifying 
effarte  to  insure  International  cooperation 
In  the  evaluation,  analysis,  and  vrtlliaatlon 
of  popolattoo  censoa  results  and  related 
data,  pertleularly  la  the  lees  developed  coun- 
tries, and  In  which  the  Council  requeeted 
the  Secretary-General  to  explore  the  possl- 
bUlttaa  of  IncTMsinf  teehnloal  assistance 
fonda  tar  asstsiaiiee  to  governments  request- 
hog  it  la  preparing  permanent  im>enuns  of 
demographic  research, 

Raoognlzlng  that  further  studies  and  re- 
search are  naoesaary  to  fill  the  gaps  In  the 
present  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  demographic  trends,  particularly 
In  the  lass  derelopsd  countries, 

Beoogniaing  also  that  rwnorals  of  large  na- 
tional groups  to  other  oountrlcs  may  give 
rise  to  ethnic,  poatleai,  emotional,  and  eco- 
nomic dlfflcultlea. 

1.  Notes  with  appreciation  the  r^x>rt  of  the 
Secretary-OenenU  oa  measures  proposed  for 
the  United  Nations  Development  Decade '  In 
which  he  refer*.  Inter  alia,  to  the  Interrela- 
tlonahlp  of  population  growth  and  economic 
and  social  developcnent: 

2.  rrpfrssfin  Us  apprsclatlon  of  the  work 
on  population  problems  which  has  up  to 
now  been  carried  out  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Pop\UaUon  Commlastnn; 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  con- 
duct an  inquiry  among  the  governments  of 
states  members  of  the  United  Nations  and 
m^embers  of  the  specialized  agencies  concern- 
ing the  particular  problems  confronting  them 
as  a  resTilt  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  eco- 
nomic development  and  population  changes; 


>  United    Nations    publication,    sales    Ho. 
92MMZ, 


4.  RecooimendB  that  the  Kconomlc  and 
Social  Council.  In  cooperation  with  the  spe- 
cial iaed  agenclea.  the  regional  economic  com- 
missions, and  the  Population  Oommlaslon, 
and  taking  into  account  the  results  of  the 
Inquiry  referred  to  In  paragraph  3  above, 
should  Intensify  Its  studies  and  research  on 
the  Interrelationship  of  population  growth 
and  economic  and  social  development,  with 
pfirtlcular  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  for  Investment  in  health 
and  educational  facilities  within  the  frame- 
work of  their  general  development  programs; 

6.  Further  recommends  that  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  should  report  on  Its  find- 
ings to  the  General  Assembly  not  later  than 
at  Its  19th  session; 

6.  Endorses  the  view  ot  the  Population 
Commission  *  that  the  United  Nations  should 
encourage  and  assist  governments,  especially 
those  of  the  less  developed  countries,  in  ob- 
taining basic  data  and  In  carrying  out  es- 
sential studies  of  the  demographic  aspects, 
as  well  as  other  aspects,  of  their  economic 
and  social  development  problems; 

7.  Recommends  that  the  second  World 
Population  Conference  should  pay  special 
attention  to  the  interrelationship  of  popula- 
tion growth  and  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment, particularly  In  the  less  developed  coim- 
tries,  and  that  efforts  should  be  made  to 
obtain  the  fullest  possible  participation  in 
the  Conference  by  experts  from  such  coun- 
tries. 

OrnxiNK  or  Imquist  on  Problems  Rksxtlt- 

INO  PaOM  RSCIPKOCAL  ACTION   OP  ECONOMIC 
DXVKLOPMXKT     AMD     POPULATION      CHANCES 

PxTssuANT  TO  RESOLUTION  1838  (XVII)    or 

TUX     OXNZaAL     AaSKMBLT 

I.  eaNzmAL   vixw 

A  brief  statement  of  salient  facts  and 
views  of  the  Government  with  regard  to  the 
reciprocal  action  of  economic  development 
and  population  changes  may  be  presented. 
This  may  be  supported  by  a  brief  analytical 
summary  of  recent  levels  and  trends  of  the 
basic  demographic  Indicators  on  the  one 
hand  and  economic  and  social  Indicators  on 
the  other,  and  may  Include  the  Govern- 
ment's views  on  the  importance  of  their 
interrelations  fcr  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment of  the  country. 

n.  Dxrorrnoif  or  pboblkms 
Any  problems  resulting  from  the  recipro- 
cal action  of  economic  development  and 
population  changes,  which  the  Government 
considers  Important  and  relevant,  may  be 
stated  with  reference,  inter  aha,  to  the  fol- 
lowing aspects,  so  far  as  they  are  considered 
to  be  pertinent  and  appropriate  In  the  cir- 
cumstances: * 

1.  Fields  of  development  to  which  such 
problems  relate — Some  llltistratlve  examples 
are :  Agricultural  development  and  food  sup- 
ply. Industrial  development,  development  of 
transportation  and  communication  facilities, 
manpower,  employment,  unemployment, 
and  underemployment,  distribution  of  man- 
power among  sectors  oX  the  economy,  train- 
ing, literacy  and  education,  housing,  urban 
development,  social  welfare,  health. 

2.  Scope  of  the  problems:  For  example, 
they  may  be  of  national  scope,  limited  to 
certain  regions  of  the  country,  limited  to 
certain  types  of  communities  (e.g.,  urban  or 
rural     communities) ,     limited     to     certain 


•"Offldal  Records  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council,"  Slst  sees.,  supp.  No.  8  (doc. 
■/34ai,  pw.  15). 

^It  U  not  Intended  that  responses  under 
this  heading  of  the  outline  should  neces- 
sarily follow  this  order  of  listing  of  the 
points.  The  Government  is  Invited  to  pre- 
sent a  statement  in  the  form  foxind  moet 
oonvenlsnt  and  effective  for  defining  the 
problems,  If  any. 


groxips  of  the  population   (e.g..  social,  cul- 
tural and  ethnic  groups) . 

3.  TUne  reference  of  the  problems:  They 
may  be  existing  at  the  present  time,  fore- 
seen in  the  future  (with  time  period  speci- 
fied). 

4.  Main  demographic  factors  involved  and 
arefks  and  directions  of  their  Impact.  For 
example,  one  or  more  of  the  following  fac- 
tors may  be  pertinent:  Slse,  density,  and 
geographical  distribution  of  population,  rate 
of  population  growth,  age  structure,  and 
other  aspects  of  population  composition, 
fertility,  mortality  and  morbidity,  interna- 
tional migration,  Internal  migration  and  \ir- 
banlzatlon. 

5.  Major  economic  and  other  factors  In- 
volved: Such  factors  may  include,  for  exam- 
ple, capital  requirements,  sources  of  capital. 
and  investment  patterns,  natural  resources 
and  t&cU>n  aifectlng  their  development, 
technology  and  factors  affecting  Its  develop- 
nunt,  availability  of  personnel  with  special 
training  and  skills,  factors  affecting  produc- 
tivity of  labor,  conditions  of  international 
trade  and  balance  of  payments,  social,  insti- 
tutional and  cultural  factors,  external  assist- 
ance. 

nX.   AVAILABILITT     Or     INrORMATION 

Main  types  of  Information  available  to  the 
Government  on  the  reciprocal  action  of  eco- 
nomic development  and  demographic  factors 
and  on  any  resulting  problems  mentioned  in 
section  n  may  be  outlined,  as  far  as  they 
are  considered  pertinent,  with  reference  to 
statistical  information  and  analytical 
studies. 

A.  Statistics: 

1.  Types  of  pertinent  statistical  data 
available  (other  than  basic  statistical  series 
reported  routinely  to  the  Statistical  OfBce 
of  the  United  Nations  and  specialized 
agencies)  may  be  specified. 

2.  Any  major  gaps  and  deficiencies  ob- 
served In  these  statistics  may  be  mentioned. 

3.  Degree  of  reliability  of  the  statistics 
may  be  indicated. 

B.  Analytical  studies: 

1.  References  may  be  given  to  reports  of 
principal  relevant  studies. 

2.  Topics  and  scope  of  major  projects  of 
relevant  research  underway  or  being  planned 
may  be  stated. 

3.  Organizational  arrangements  for  such 
research  may  be  outlined  with  reference  to 
the  Government  agencies  having  reeponsl- 
billties  for  such  research,  if  any;  nongovern- 
mental institutions  engaged  in  such  re- 
search; and  arrangements  for  the  use  of 
findings  of  such  research  by  policymaking, 
planning,  and  action  bodies. 

4.  Any  major  present  gaps  in  pertinent 
information  derived  from  such  research  may 
be  noted,  and  dllQcultlee  In  overcoming  such 
deficiencies  may  be  Indicated. 

C.  Steps,  if  any,  being  planned  or  con- 
templated for  obtaining  information  now 
lacking  pertinent  to  problems  of  the  types 
outlined  in  section  U.  through  development 
of  statistics  and  analytical  studlea. 

IV.   PBOBLKMS    OP   ACTION 

Information  may  be  given  on  any  types  of 
action  which  the  Government  may  have 
spoiwored  or  supported,  or  action  contem- 
plated or  planned,  relevant  to  any  problems 
mentioned  under  section  n,  so  far  as  such 
Information  Is  considered  appropriate  said 
pertinent  to  this  inquiry. 

A.  Types  of  action: 

1.  Objectlvee  of  such  action. 

2.  Whether  aimed  directly  to  Influence 
demographic  factors,  nondemographlc  fac- 
tors, or  their  interrelations. 

3.  Specific  forms  and  organization  of  ac- 
tion. 

4.  Whether  of  national,  regional,  or  local 
scope. 

5.  Whether  of  long-term  or  short-term  de- 
sign. 
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6.  Whether  Incorporated  in  broad  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  programs 
and  plans  or  devised  specifically  to  deal  with 
particular  problems. 

7.  Budgetary  provisions  for  such  action. 
B.  Assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  ac- 
tion taken  up  to  the  present  time. 

V.    EXTEHNAL    ASSISTANCE 

The  response  may  include  any  comment 
which  the  Government  may  wish  to  make 
on  the  utility  of  demographic  and  other 
activities  of  the  United  Nations,  as  well  as 
other  external  assistance,  relevant  to  prob- 
lems such  as  those  outlined  under  sections 
11.  Ill,  and  IV. 

A.  United  Nations  activities:  The  Apnex 
outlines  the  present  demographic  activities 
of  the  United  Nations  (other  than  statisti- 
cal activities).  Comments  may  be  made,  if 
the  Government  wishes,  on  the  utility  of 
these  activities  and  suggestions  for  their 
development  or  modification  to  enhance 
their  effectiveness. 

B.  Other  external  assistance  or  coopera- 
tion. 

Other  remarks  and  suggestions  (If  any) 
considered  by  the  Government  to  \>e  perti- 
nent to  the  subject  of  the  inquiry. 

Annex — Outline    of   Present   Demographic 

AcnVITIES     OF     THE     UNriED     NATIONS     (NOT 

Including  Statistical  AcrrvrriES) 

A.  Studies  aimed  at  improving  informa- 
tion on  the  trends  of  population,  their  inter- 
relations with  economic  and  social  factors, 
and  resulting  problems.  Among  the  topics 
of  such  studies  carried  out  by  the  Secretariat 
at  headquarters,  secretariats  of  the  regional 
economic  commissions,  and  the  staff  of  re- 
gional demographic  resetirch  and  training 
centers  provided  under  the  technical  assist- 
ance programs,  are : 

1.  Population  estimates  and  projections. 
Projections  for  the  world,  regions,  and  coun- 
tries, of  total  population,  sex  and  age  groups, 
economically  active  population,  urban  and 
rural  population,  school  population,  house- 
holds, etc. 

2.  World  and  regional  surveys  of  major 
aspects  of  the  demographic  situation,  such 
as  growth  and  distribution  of  population, 
conditions  and  trends  of  fertility,  mortality. 
International  and  Internal  migration,  urban- 
ization, population  structure,  demographic 
aspects  of  manpower  and  dependency,  etc. 

3.  Studies  of  interrelations  of  population 
trends  with  factors  of  economic  and  social 
develoinnent,  such  as — 

(a)  Survey  of  existing  knowledge  of  de- 
termining factors  and  economic  and  social 
consequences  of  population  trends  as  shown 
by  findings  of  existing  studies  in  various 
parts  of  the  world; 

(b)  Studies  of  relationships  of  population 
growth  and  structure  to  manpower  and  sup- 
plies; 

(c)  Studies  of  implications  of  population 
trends  for  needs  for  investments  In  educa- 
tional and  health  facilities  and  other  aspects 
of  economic  and  social  development; 

(d)  Studies  of  factors  affecting  fertility  in 
various  cultural  and  economic  settings.  In 
cooperation  with  national  or  local  agencies 
and  Institutions; 

(e)  Studies  of  demographic  aspects  of 
rural-urban  migration  and  urbanization  In 
various  areas,  In  cooperation  with  national  or 
local  agencies  and  Institutions. 

B.  Technical  publications  on  methods  of 
demographic  analysis  and  projections,  aimed 
at  assisting  Government  agencies  and  non- 
governmental research  institutions  in  carry- 
ing out  national  and  local  demographic 
studies  pertinent  to  problems  of  develop- 
mental   planning    and    policymaking,    such 


1.  Manuals  on  methods  of  projecting  popu- 
lation by  sex  and  age  groups,  urban  and  rural 
population,  school  population,  economically 
active  population,  households,  etc. 


2.  Manuals  on  methods  of  amalyslng  and 
evaluating  results  of  population  censuses  as 
aids  to  development  planning  and  policy- 
making. 

3.  Statements  of  general  principles  and 
guidelines  for  national  programs  of  popu- 
lation projections  and  analyses  of  popula- 
tion census  results. 

C.  Technical  assistance,  upon  the  request 
of  Governments  of  developing  countries,  for 
national  and  local  studies  of  population 
trends,  their  interrelations  with  economic 
and  social  factors,  and  resulting  problems  of 
developmental  planning  and  polic3rmaklng, 
through — 

1.  Services  of  regional  demographic  ad- 
visers available  upon  request  to  Governments 
of  countries  In  Asia  and  the  Par  East  and 
similar  services  planned  to  be  provided  In 
the  future  In  other  regions; 

2.  Services  of  demographic  experts  pro- 
vided upon  the  request  of  Governments  un- 
der country  programs  of  technical  assist- 
ance. 

D.  Training  in  methods  of  demographic  re- 
search for  personnel  from  developing  coun- 
tries, through: 

1.  Regional  demographic  training  and  re- 
search centers  established  In  Asia  and  the 
Far  East,  Latin  America,  and  north  Afri- 
ca, and  similar  centers  being  planned  for 
tropical  Africa  and  Central  America. 

2.  Fellowships  for  advanced  training  In 
demography  at  Institutions  in  other  regions 
of  the  world. 

E.  Scientific  and  technical  conferences  and 
seminars  on  problems  of  population  and  re- 
lated questions  of  research,  such  as — 

1.  World  Population  Conference  to  be  held 
In  1965. 

2.  Asian  Population  Conference  to  be  held 
m  India  In  December  1963. 

3.  Seminar  on  Population  Problems  In  Afri- 
ca held  In  Cairo  In  1962,  and  similar  regional 
seminars  held  previously  in  Asia  and  the  Far 
East,  Latin  America,  and  Southern  Europe. 

Exhibit  6 

[Prom  the  Reporter,  June  20,  1963) 

Birth  Control,  Wblfarx  Funds,  and  the 

POLrrics  or  Illinois 

(By  Hal  Bruno) 

Chicago,  III. — As  a  successful  business- 
man, Arnold  H.  Maremont  is  in  the  habit 
of  bluntly  stating  exactly  what  is  on  his  mind 
and  solving  problems  by  a  direct,  head-on 
approach.  To  his  surprise,  this  same  practice 
m  public  life  created  bitter  political  confu- 
sion that  finally  cost  him  his  job  as  chair- 
man of  the  Illinois  Public  Aid  Commission. 

Maremonfs  purpose  was  to  "force  the 
dialogue  out  in  the  open,"  hoping  that  pub- 
lic debate  on  the  State's  complex  welfare 
problems  would  cause  disgruntled  taxpayers 
to  understand  the  basic  Issues  involved. 
With  knowledge  and  understanding,  he  rea- 
soned, they  might  approve  some  of  his  pro- 
posed solutions,  notably  a  State-supported 
birth-control  program  for  recipients  of  pub- 
lic aid. 

The  politically  explosive  combination  of  a 
public-welfare  debate  and  birth  control, 
however,  would  have  been  dangerous  In  the 
h«mds  of  the  moet  skilled  politician,  and 
Maremont  is  an  amateur.  After  9  months 
of  turmoil,  Maremont  was  fired  by  the  State 
legislature,  while  monthly  checks  for  people 
on  relief  were  delayed  and  Chicago  had  to 
prepare  emergency  plans  to  avert  mass  him- 
ger  in  the  Negro  neighborhoods.  Maremonfs 
birth-control  program  appears  to  be  dead 
and  the  welfare  budget  remains  a  political 
Issue  for  both  parties. 

It  all  began  last  August,  when  Democratic 
Governor  Otto  Kemer  named  Maremont  to 
head  the  Illinois  Public  Aid  Commission.  For 
months  the  IP  AC  had  been  on  the  verge  of 
Insolvency,  and  the  State  legislature  was 
playing  politics  with  the  Governor's  request 
for  emergency  appropriations  to  finish  the 


biennlum.  An  election  was  coming  up  in  the 
fall,  and  every  State  senator  or  representative 
had  a  reason  for  being  for  or  against  the  wel- 
fare bill — depending  upon  his  party  and  dis- 
trict. In  general,  Chicago  Democrats,  whose 
constituents  Include  a  sizable  number  of 
people  on  relief,  were  anxious  to  get  It 
passed;  downstate  and  suburban  Republi- 
cans, thinking  of  a  "taxpayers'  revolt,"  ripped 
into  the  entire  public-aid  program  and  Its 
$300  million  annual  cost.  The  previous 
IPAC  chairman  had  quit  In  frustration  and 
anger. 

Arnold  Maremont  stepped  In  with  an  im- 
pressive background.  The  59-year-old  Chi- 
cago industrialist  had  built  his  family's 
small  automotive-parts  company  Into  a 
multimillion-dollar  corporation.  He  had  a 
business  reputation  for  being  tough  and 
smart,  and  he  was  appointed  In  the  expecta- 
tion that  he  would  not  tolerate  waste  or  In- 
efficiency In  the  welfare  administration. 
Though  he  Is  a  person  of  definite  and  out- 
spoken opinions,  Maremont  did  not  surround 
Iilmself  with  yes  men.  His  close  associates 
call  him  Arnold  and  he  expects  them  to 
speak  their  minds,  whether  on  business  mat- 
ters or  on  the  modern  art  Maremont  col- 
lects and  uses  to  decorate  his  12-story  office 
building  on  North  Michigan  Avenue.  In  ad- 
dition to  being  a  patron  of  the  arts,  Mare- 
mont has  been  Involved  phiianthroplcally 
In  civic  campaigns  for  mental  health  and 
civil  liberties.  He  once  was  director  of 
the  Anti-Defamation  League's  Chicago  chap- 
ter. His  first  venture  Into  public  life  came 
as  a  businessman-supporter  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  in  the  election  of  1944. 

Last  year  Maremont  made  an  unsuccessful 
bid  for  the  Democratic  nomination  to  run 
against  Senator  Everett  M.  Dixksen.  In  his 
usual  blunt  fashion,  Maremont  just  walked 
into  party  headquarters  and  asked  for  the 
nomination.  He  didn't  get  it,  but  he  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  potential  candidate  for 
office. 

Friends  tried  to  warn  Maremont  that  the 
IPAC  Job  was  no  spot  for  a  man  with  his 
political  ambitions  and  temperament.  The 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  oi>en  the  IPAC 
board  meetings  to  the  press  and  public. 
They  always  had  been  open  In  theory,  but  in 
practice  the  board  met  first  at  a  closed  lunch- 
eon to  thresh  out  any  differences  of  opinion 
and  rehearse  for  the  public  session.  Mare- 
mont decreed  that  everything  should  be  aired 
at  the  public  meeting,  explaining,  "My  pur- 
pose was  to  force  the  dialogue  out  In  the 
open  and  give  people  a  chance  to  understand 
the  confilcts." 

Maremont  admits  that  he  was  not  aware 
of  the  conflicts  at  the  start  and,  in  fact,  had 
not  given  much  though  to  welfare  prob- 
lems or  birth  control  until  he  suddenly  be- 
came  the  IPAC  chairman.  "I  was  Impressed 
with  how  Ignorant  I  was,"  Maremont  told 
me.  "The  first  thing  I  learned  is  that  the 
public  does  not  understand  public  assistance, 
its  philosophy,  or  the  program  Itself.  Our 
laws  are  unrealistic,  written  by  do-gooders 
with  no  understanding  of  public-assistance 
problems  In  a  major  city." 

At  times  he  clashed  with  the  professionals 
who  had  3rears  of  experience  in  welfare  work, 
but  even  his  critics  within  the  public-aid 
program  concede  that  Maremont  displayed  a 
willingness  to  learn.  His  philosophy  is  that 
public  assistance  Is  meant  to  help  a  poor 
family  maintain  minimum  standards  of 
health  and  decency;  but  he  also  wants  them 
to  know  that  their  monthly  check  Is  an  act 
of  charity  by  the  taxpayers,  not  something 
to  be  exploited.  He  hired  a  former  FBI  agent 
to  knock  cheaters  off  the  rolls,  trimmed  the 
IPAC's  staff,  eliminated  duplication,  and 
claims  to  have  saved  an  estimated  $64  mil- 
lion in  his  9  months  as  chairman  of  IPAC. 
the  answer  sxxmkd  obvious 
Maremont  was  determined  to  get  at  the 
roots   of   the   publlc-ald   problem.     niinoU 
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welfar*  expaidltvir«*  h»d  Jumped  from  $285 
million  In  tb«  l»56-«7  blennium  to  9038 
mtiHfun  In  1961-63.  ftnd  the  flgur««  are  ex- 
pected to  continue  to  rlee  Btetuiliy.  Mat*- 
mont  aoon  identified  tbe  fundamental 
eaueee  ae  ad  out-of -control  birth  rate  and 
nnemplofment  caused  by  racial  dlaciimlna- 
Uon  and  lack  of  education.  Tlu^e  out  of 
four  relief  recipients  In  nil  note  are  Negroes, 
and  ahnost  half  of  the  welfare  budget  Is 
fcr  the  ald-to-dependent-chlldren  program. 
The  taxpayers'  wrath  has  been  focused  on 
ADC  because  of  certain  well -publicized 
abtiaes  and  the  high  rate  of  Illegitimacy 
among  families  on  welfare.  On  one  of  his 
speaking  tours  around  the  State.  Maremont 
declared:  "He  (the  taxpayer)  feels  that  he 
is  stoking  the  coals  not  at  his  problem  but 
the  Negro  problem.  I  believe  this  Is  one  of 
the  great  shibboleths  of  our  time — that  pub- 
lic aid  Is  a  Negro  problem.  It  Is  not  a  Negro 
problem.  It's  a  white  problem  that  has  been 
forced  upon  the  Negro,  who  has  become  the 
blunted  object.  Moreover.  It  Is  the  Negro 
child  upon  whom  the  most  suffering,  the 
greatest  Indignities,  and  the  most  severe  In- 
fliction has  been  made." 

To  Maremont  and  others,  the  answer 
seemed  obvious:  education  and  birth-control 
programs  for  relief  recipients.  Plans  for  ex- 
panding the  adult-education  and  vocational- 
training  programs  were  Included  In  the  pro- 
posed $700  million  IPAC  budget  for  the  next 
blennium.  Maremont  was  convinced  that 
without  a  birth-control  program  they  would 
be  Ineffective.  He  concluded  that  "the  most 
important  element  In  public  aid  is  to  help 
these  people  control  the  births  of  children 
they  don't  want.  It's  Inunoral  to  bring  \in- 
wanted.  Illegitimate  children  Into  the  world. 
People  go  around  repeating  cliches,  not  un- 
derstanding the  problem,  without  compcts- 
■ion.  I  came  to  theae  conclusions  when  my 
nose  was  rubbed  in  It." 

Smoe  1M7.  IPAC  had  been  paying  doctors' 
fees  If  a  welfare  recipient  asked  for  family- 
planning  medical  advice.  Maremont  gave  his 
endonement  to  a  further  step  that  had  been 
propoeed  before  he  took  over  as  chairman. 
The  new  policy  would  have  the  IPAC  also 
pay  for  any  "prescription"  the  doctor  might 
recommend — meaning  birth-control  devices. 
Maremont  estimated  the  prograzn  would  cost 
teOOJMO  a  year,  but  would  save  61.3  million 
a  year  Just  in  ADC  medical  bills. 

Ha  dted  figures  for  a  6-month  period 
which  showed  that  78  percent  of  the  babies 
bom  to  ADC  nx>thers  at  Cook  County  Hos- 
pital were  Illegitimate.  Calculating  that  It 
costs  the  State  17.000  to  raise  an  ADC  child 
from  birth  to  the  age  of  17,  Maremont 
Blatmed  the  birth-control  i»ogram  would 
save  $47  million  in  17  years  for  Just  1  year's 
births.  Maremont  aooa  became  known  as 
"that  Urth-oontrol  man." 

Oppoaition  and  support  quickly  formed 
on  religious  line*.  Msgr.  Oeorge  J.  Casey,  the 
Tiear-gmeraJ  of  the  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
<liocesa.  charged  that  the  program  interfered 
with  the  rl^ts  of  mmvldtials,  would  "foster 
irreaponslMHty  and  a  breakdown  In  public 
morals,"  and  Ignored  the  convictions  of 
many  and  "the  true  obligations  at  so- 
cial Justice  toward  mlnc^ty  groups."  Sum- 
ming up.  he  wrote:  "We  voice  no  objection 
to  the  nost-CathoUe's  practice  of  birth  oon- 
tral  if  thte  truly  be  the  dictate  of  his  con- 
sotenoe.  Howwer.  we  do  object  most  ve- 
hemently  to  th*  tae  at  public  funds  to 
■Dhrtrlliiw  the  operation  at  an  organised 
campaign  at  artificial  birth  eontrol.  We  do 
object  most  vehemently  to  making  Mrth 
oootrol  the  sadoreed  public  policy  of  the 
Welfare  Department  oC  the  State  at  nilnoU.'* 

On  the  Protestant  side,  Uie  nilnols  Ooon- 
eU  of  Churebes  supported  Maremont,  stat- 
ing: "We  reeognlee  that  the  commission 
faces  certain  dilemmas,  sspeclsliy  In  its 
birth-control  program.  On  the  one  hand  It 
faces  the  jrassiblUty  of  being  called  an  ac- 
cessory to  immoral  practices   and,  on  the 


other,  at  being  an  accessory  to  the  birth  of 
many  children  who  will  be  stigmatised  as 
Illegitimate  and  will  most  certainly  be  han- 
dicapped In  their  social  environment  and 
educaOooal  opportunities;  and  so  add  to  the 
problem  the  commission  is  trying  to  help 
solve  *  *  *.  We  support  the  conunisslon's 
program  as  by  far  the  lesser  of  two  evils." 

With  incredibly  bad  timing.  Maremont 
picked  the  middle  of  an  election  in  the  coun- 
try's largest  Roman  Catholic  archdiocese  to 
begin  implementing  his  birth-control  pro- 
gram. Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley,  a  devout 
Catholic  who  had  approved  Governor  Ker- 
ner's  appointment  of  Maremont,  said  that 
he  was  personally  against  the  program.  Ben- 
jamin S.  Adamowskl.  Daley's  Republican  op- 
ponent, grabbed  hetuillnes  by  filing  an  in- 
junction suit  to  stop  the  Maremont  pro- 
gram on  grounds  that  It  was  illegal  and 
"subsidized  inunorallty  with  the  taxpayers' 
money."  Daley  won  the  election  but  2  days 
later  the  Democratic  attorney  general — 
whose  office  was  supposed  to  defend  Mare- 
mont and  the  EPAC  in  court — filed  a  brief 
supporting  Adamowskl's  suit.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral William  G.  Clark  contended  that  the 
birth-control  program  violated  IlUnols  laws 
and  would  make  the  State  "an  accessory  to 
sexual  promiscuity  and  prostitution."  Clark 
also  ordered  the  State  treasurer  and  State 
auditor  not  to  pay  any  bills  to  doctors  or 
druggists  taking  part  in  the  program. 

Maremont  hired  his  own  lawyer,  vowing 
to  carry  the  birth-control  case  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Meanwhile,  the  State  senate 
passed  a  bill  restricting  the  plan  to  married 
women  living  with  their  husbands,  thus 
eliminating  80  percent  of  the  women  col- 
lecting ADC  payments.  The  birth-control 
program  could  have  little  effect  without  In- 
cluding the  mothers  who  were  divorced, 
separated,  widowed,  or  never  married. 

A  FIECX  or  HIS  ICDm 

With  the  election  over  and  the  birth-con- 
trol program  a  shambles,  the  Illinois  Legis- 
lature was  ready  to  consider  Maremont's  ap- 
pointment as  the  IPAC  chairman.  For  one 
reason  or  another,  mostly  political  timing, 
the  senate  had  never  confirmed  Maremont. 
So  Maremont  Journeyed  to  Springfield  to 
face  a  senate  where  opinion  about  him  was 
now  divided  by  religion  as  well  as  politics. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  confirmed  on  April  25 
and  at  once  set  out  to  piiah  a  $47-mllllon 
emergency  appropriation  through  the  legis- 
lature to  enable  the  IPAC  to  get  through  the 
last  a  months  of  the  current  blennium. 

The  Republican  majority  in  the  senate 
wanted  to  impose  ceilings  on  the  amount 
a  welfare  recipient  could  pay  for  rent  and 
the  maximum  a  family  could  receive  each 
month.  The  IPAC  oflldals  argxied  that  ceil- 
ings were  imreallstic,  since  rent  and  cost 
of  living  vary  from  city  to  city  and  month 
to  month.  Emboldened  by  his  confirmation 
and  impatient  at  the  delays,  Maremont 
called  a  press  conference  and  angrily  told  the 
reporters:  ."Republicans  in  the  senate  are 
a  small  group  of  willful  men  who  are  deli- 
berately and  callously  holding  up  checlu  for 
450,000  relief  recipients.  Republican  sena- 
tors are  getting  even  with  the  Negroes  on 
ADC  because  Negroes  helped  to  elect  Mayor 
Daley  smd  are  generally  Democratic.  Repub- 
lican senators  are  anti-Negro  and  have  set 
out  on  a  program  to  Injure  Negroes.  If  the 
recipients  were  white,  there  would  be  no 
problem.  The  Republicans  want  the  back- 
ing of  white  citizens  who  feel  taxes  are  high, 
and  they  are  using  the  Negro  to  get  this 
support.  It  is  cruel  and  Inhuman,  and 
smacks  of  Hltlerism." 

Within  an  hour  Democrats  in  Springfield 
were  scurrying  for  the  safety  of  "no  com- 
moit"  and  a  delegation  of  angry  Republican 
senators  called  on  Governor  Kerner  to  de- 
mand Maremont's  resignation.  Kerner  re- 
fused, and  the  Republicans  went  back  to  the 
sezuite,  where  they  voted  to  change  their 
own  rules  and  reconsider   Maremont's   ap- 


pointment. A  typical  reaction  was  that  of 
on  downstate  Republican  who  called  Mare- 
mont "an  Irresponsible,  vicious,  and  un- 
mitigated liar."  Some  Chicago  Democrats 
privately  conceded  that  Maremont's  evalua- 
tion of  Republican  motives  might  be  cor- 
rect, but  his  charges  were  Intemperate  and 
politically  unwise.  Maremont  could  expect 
no  help  whatever  from  bis  party  on  this 
one. 

He  backed  down  only  an  inch  the  next 
day.  saying  he  did  not  mean  a  "blanket  in- 
dictment" of  all  Republicans  and  that  his 
remarks  might  have  been  Interpreted  in  a 
manner  he  didn't  Intend.  Then  Maremont 
quoted  an  unidentified  Republican  legisla- 
tor MB  once  saying,  "If  the  Negroes  want 
their  checks,  let  'em  go  to  Mayor  Daley." 
He  repeated  his  accxisatlon  that  the  Repub- 
licans were  "playing  politics  with  the  poor 
people  on  relief"  and  ended  by  saying  that 
his  charge  was  "not  meant  to  be  a  general 
attack — except  on  those  men  who  felt  the 
pinch  for  Its  candor  and  accuracy." 

The  legislature  adjourned  for  a  long  week- 
end, with  the  Republican  leadership  deter- 
mined that  Maremont  must  go.  Support  for 
Maremont  was  not  coordinated,  and  only 
one  Important  Democrat  stood  up  for  him. 
"We  all  make  mistakes;  that's  why  there 
are  erasers  on  pencils,"  Mayor  Daley  solemnly 
observed.  "We  all  ask  for  forgiveness  In 
our  prayers.  I  hope  the  entire  matter  can 
be  worked  out." 

Maremont  had  several  conferences  with 
Governor  Kerner  and  asked  the  senate  to 
give  him  a  hearing  when  they  reconvened. 
His  request  was  turned  down,  and  Maremont 
was  secluded  In  a  Chicago  hotel  suite  when 
the  legislature  met  In  Springfield.  The  Gov- 
ernor attempted  to  phone  him — supposedly 
to  ask  for  his  graceful  resignation — but 
Maremont  would  not  accept  the  call.  Kerner 
then  sent  a  message  to  the  sentrte,  question- 
ing the  legality  of  the  rules  change  and 
praising  Maremont's  performance  as  IPAC 
chairman.  But  Kemer's  last  paragraph 
read:  "Nevertheless.  I  personally  regret  the 
statements  that  he  made  and  because  of 
his  actions  I  believe  his  future  benefit  to 
the  Public  Aid  Commission  has  been  im- 
paired." 

That  did  it.  Democratic  opposition  was 
a  routine  gesture  as  the  senate  on  April  30 
voted  84-17  to  recall  Maremont's  confirma- 
tion, followed  by  a  34-0  Republican  vote 
against  him.  The  Democrats  didn't  even 
vote  on  the  deconflrmatlon,  and  one  Repub- 
lican expressed  the  belief  that  the  senate 
would  have  been  unanimously  against  Mare- 
mont on  a  secret  ballot. 

In  Chicago.  Maremont  called  a  press  con- 
ference to  deliver  his  final  statement,  which 
he  had  spent  the  afternoon  preparing.  In- 
sisting that  he  himself  was  not  the  Issue, 
he  said:  "While  the  senate  Republicans 
clamored  for  the  ouster  of  one  man.  the  real 
heart  of  the  matter  has  been  overlooked. 
The  Issue  is  nearly  a  half  million  people  on 
public  aid  In  the  State  of  Illinois.  What 
wlU  happen  to  them?  The  speed  with  which 
the  senate  has  acted  over  mere  words  should 
be  applied  to  provide  money  for  May  relief 
checks. 

"For  weeks,  the  Republicans  in  the  senate 
have  refused  to  appropriate  the  necessary 
funds  for  these  checks;  yet,  they  took  Just 
a  few  minutes  to  fire  me.  •  •  •  As  things 
now  stand,  the  problems  of  the  people  on 
relief  still  remain.  They  are  anonymous, 
unorganized,  and  without  lobbyists  or  pres- 
sure groups.  The  only  persuasion  left  which 
can  help  to  solve  their  problem  and  meet 
their  needs  Is  the  pressure  of  aroused  public 
opinion." 

Maremont  promised  to  continue  fighting 
as  a  private  citizen  and  thanked  Mayor  Daley 
for  his  public  support.  At  the  end.  a  re- 
porter asked  why  he  hadn't  thanked  Oorer- 
nor  Kerner.  Maremont  stalked  out  at  the 
room. 
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PAIOC  IN  THE  SLUMS 


With  Maremont  disposed  of.  the  senate 
tvimed  to  the  emergency  appropriations  for 
May  and  June.  By  the  first  week  in  May. 
IPAC  had  received  about  half  of  the  $47  mU- 
llon  needed  to  finish  the  blennium,  but  the 
senate  still  refused  to  pass  $28  million  re- 
quired for  the  ald-to-dependent  children  and 
general-assistance  programs.  Republicans 
demanded  that  their  schedule  of  maximum 
rents  and  payments  be  written  Into  the  next 
biennial  welfare  budget.  Governor  Kerner 
reluctantly  accepted  the  principle  of  ceilings 
but  asked  that  exact  amounts  be  determined 
later.  The  senate  Insisted  that  the  scale  be 
set  Immediately,  and  there  was  a  difference 
of  $23  to  $112  a  month — depending  upon  fam- 
ily size — between  the  Republican  ceilings  and 
what  the  IPAC  thought  a  family  could  live 
on.  The  Republicans  also  wanted  a  $90  rent 
UmltaUon.  while  IPAC  officials  argued  that 
10.000  ADC  families  in  Chicago  already  were 
pajrlng  more  than  that. 

The  Issue  remained  deadlocked  for  2  more 
weeks,  while  May  relief  checks  failed  to  reach 
8.000  families  whose  names  hapj>ened  to  be 
at  the  beginning  of  the  alphabet.  By  the 
end  of  the  month  funds  for  all  of  the  267.000 
persons  living  on  ADC  and  80,000  collecting 
general  assistance  would  have  been  cuf  off. 
Some  of  Chicago's  sli-an  neighborhoods  were 
on  the  verge  of  panic.  Private  citizen  Arnold 
Maremont  told  a  reporter:  "It's  becoming 
increasingly  clear  that  what  I  said  at  my 
press  conference  2  weeks  ago  Is  true  •  •  • 
this  Is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  Injure  inno- 
cent Negroes." 

In  slum  areas,  settlement  houses  appealed 
for  donations  of  canned  goods,  neighbor- 
hood merchants  extended  credit,  landlords 
delayed  eviction  of  destitute  tenants,  and 
the  public  utilities  promised  Mayor  Daley 
they  would  maintain  service  despite 
unpaid  bills.  The  mayor  accused  Republi- 
can Senators  of  inflicting  "government  by 
caucus"  at  the  expense  of  poor  children  and 
pledged  that  no  one  woxUd  go  hungry  in  his 
city.  Surplus  commodities  were  requested 
by  IPAC  from  the  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
tvu*,  which  rushed  supplies  of  dried  milk, 
rice,  chopped  meat,  corn  meal,  beans,  pea- 
nut butter,  wheat,  and  flour  to  Chicago. 
There  was  some  confusion  In  the  first  day's 
distribution  plan,  but  within  48  hours  a 
month's  supply  of  food  was  being  handed 
out  to  crowds  lined  up  at  30  neighborhood 
centers. 

On  May  16,  Governor  Kerner  and  IPAC 
officials  accepted  compromise  ceilings.  Be- 
ginning July  1,  Illinois'  maximum  ADC  pay- 
ments will  range  from  $80  a  month  for  an 
adult  and  1  child  to  $220  a  month  for  10 
or  more  children.  There  will  be  a  $90-a- 
month  rent  celling  that  can  be  raised  by 
approval  of  the  legislature.  Welfare  offi- 
cials say  they  can  work  with  these  ceilings; 
but  there  will  be  hardships  In  the  larger 
ADC  families,  some  of  whom  will  have  their 
monthly  allotments  cut  almost  In  half.  The 
rent  celling  will  create  serious  problems  in 
Chicago  and  the  leglslatvu'e  has  opened  an 
investigation  of  aUeged  gouging  by  slvun 
landlords.  For  a  good  measure,  the  senate 
passed  a  bill  abolishing  IPAC  as  a  semlauton- 
omous  agency,  making  It  a  regular  State 
department  directly  responsible  to  the  Gov- 
ernor. While  Republicans  proclaimed  a 
victory  for  the  taxpayers,  the  IPAC  rushed 
May  relief  checks  to  thousands  of  worried 
families. 

The  long-range  effects  of  the  Maremont 
affair  and  Illinois'  welfare  crisis  have  yet  to 
be  determined.  The  $700  million  requested 
by  IPAC  for  Its  1963-65  budget  has  been 
trimmed  to  $638  million  by  the  leglslatxire. 
and  there  are  gloomy  predictions  that  ex- 
panding relief  rolls  will  put  the  IPAC  In 
the  same  old  trouble  before  the  end  of  the 
next  blennlimi. 

As  for  Maremont,  political  observers  are 
divided   on   whether   his   criticism    of    the 


State  senate  or  the  birth-control  issue 
caxised  his  downfall.  In  the  past,  the  Il- 
linois leglslatxire  has  been  called  worse 
things  than  bigoted  without  a  ripple  of  re- 
action. Some  say  it  was  the  anti-Negro 
charges,  but  others  maintain  he  really  Is  a 
martyr  to  the  cause  of  birth  control.  Prob- 
ably It  was  a  combination  of  everjrthlng — 
Statehouse  politics,  the  frustrating  welfare 
dilemma,  birth  control,  and  the  heated  open 
dialog  Maremont  himself  was  so  eager  to 
establish. 

Although  it  may  seem  that  little  was  ac- 
complished in  the  Illinois  welfare  controver- 
sy. Maremont  does  not  agree.  He  believes 
that  much  good  resulted  from  making  the 
public  aware  of  the  basic  welfare  prob- 
lems— unemployment  and  a  runaway  birth 
rate.  "I'd  do  It  again  tomorrow,"  Maremont 
said  recently.  "If  I  dramatized  this  problem 
for  the  country,  then  it  wasn't  all  in  vain." 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  jrielding  to  me,  so  that  I  might 
have  an  opportmiity  to  make  these  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  delighted  to  ac- 
commodate the  Senator  from  Alaska. 


ASSISTANCE  TO   INSTITUTIONS  OF 
HIGHER  LEARNING 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HH.  6143)  to  authorize  as- 
sistance to  public  and  other  nonprofit 
Institutions  of  higher  education  in  fi- 
nancing the  instniction,  rehabilitation, 
or  Improvement  of  needed  academic  and 
related  facilities  In  undergraduate  and 
graduate  institutions. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  quorum  call  may  be  dls- 
pcnscd  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
turn  to  an  exposition  on  H.R.  6143,  the 
higher  education  construction  bill  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate.  I  make  my  speech 
tonight  at  the  request  of  the  majority 
leader,  because  he  holds  to  the  point  of 
view  that  the  speech  should  be  in  the 
Record  as  printed  tomorrow  so  that  It 
may  be  read  over  the  weekend  by 
Senators  who  wish  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  recommendations  set 
forth  in  the  bUl. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement  the 
Senate  has  entered  into  to  limit  debate 
makes  it  highly  desirable  that  Senators 
understand  the  proposals  contained  in 
the  bill  and  the  differences  between  the 
pending  bill  and  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House. 

At  the  outset  I  express  my  Judgment 
that  the  bill  offers  to  the  Senate  its  best 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  a  solution 
of  one  of  the  major  critical  domestic 
problems  confronting  this  Nation. 

SECOND  nfSTALLMXKT  OF  PRXSmCNT'S 
XDX7CATION    PBOCaAM 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  in  bringing  to  the  floor 
H.R.  6143  is  delivering  the  second  major 
installment  of   the  President's  recom- 


mendation for  assistance  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  all  areas  of  our  American 
educational  structure.  The  provisions 
of  the  bill  which  are  of  benefit  to  un- 
dergraduate institutions,  graduate  insti- 
tutions, and  to  our  Junior  and  com- 
munity colleges,  reflect  the  great  con- 
cern which  was  made  manifest  to  the 
committee  in  this  and  preceding  ses- 
sions of  the  Congress. 

We  are  not  bringing  to  the  Senate  a 
startlingly  new  concept.  After  all,  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  signed  the  act  which  cre- 
ated our  magnificent  land -grant  col- 
lege system,  whose  centenary  was  cel- 
ebrated last  year.  Federal  aid  to  higher 
education,  I  repeat,  is  no  new  proposal. 

Even  the  very  format  of  the  commit- 
tee proposed  version  of  H.R.  6143  was 
hammered  out  in  conference  in  the  87th 
Congress  after  both  Senate  and  House 
had  approved  in  principle  the  provision 
of  financial  aid  to  our  universities  and 
colleges.  Unfortimately,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  the  conference  report  which  had 
been  signed  by  a  majority  of  both  Sen- 
ate and  House  conferees,  was  not  accept- 
able to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  87th  Congress. 

SCHOLARSHIP  TTTLE  NOT  INCLUDED 

« 

One  major  objection  to  that  confer 
ence  report,  which  was  voiced  during 
fioor  debate  in  the  House,  was  that  it 
contained  a  student  loan  proposal — ad- 
mittedly a  compromise  from  the  Senate 
approved  scholarship  provisions  of  S. 
1241  and  H.R.  8900  of  the  87th  Congress. 
The  committee  took  notice  of  that  diffi- 
culty and  resolved  that  even  though  as 
individual  Senators,  it  is  our  conviction 
that  a  major  way  to  strengthen  Amer- 
ican higher  education  is  the  provision 
of  a  liberal  scholarship  program,  we 
ought  not  let  our  views,  strongly  held 
though  they  may  be,  jeopardize  in  1963 
the  best  chance  to  get  facilities  con- 
struction underway  before  the  student 
inundation  of  our  colleges  reaches  un- 
manageable proportions.  The  argument 
which  appears  on  page  3  of  the  commit- 
tee report  and  which  consists  of  a  State- 
by-State  listing  of  college  enrollments  in 
1962  and  the  estimated  enrollments  for 
1965  and  1970,  in  my  view,  is  unanswer- 
able. 

CONTKRENCE    CONSmEKATIONS 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  speak  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  a  moment 
at  this  time  because  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  that  there  will  be  a  conference  on 
some  higher  education  legislation.  All 
Senators  know  that,  once  there  is  a  con- 
ference, the  conferees  will  seek  to  arrive 
at  a  fair  and  reasonable,  conscionable 
compromise  of  differences  between  the 
two  lx)dies. 

We  decided  against  putting  into  this 
bill  a  scholarship  and  student  loan  pro- 
posal, as  was  done  last  year,  although 
there  is  no  doubt  that  there  were  suf- 
ficient votes  in  the  committee  to  do  so. 
We  could  have  put  in  a  student  assistance 
program  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
vote  of  the  committee.  I  am  also  satis- 
fied that,  as  happened  last  year,  this 
year  we  could  pass  a  student  assistance 
program  in  the  Senate  as  a  section  of 
the  bill. 

There  were  some  who  said  to  me. 
"Senator,  we  think  we  ought  to  retain 
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that  section  for  bargaining  purposes  in 
the  conference  with  the  House."  It  was 
my  position  that  to  do  so  could  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  reflection  upon  the  in- 
telligence of  the  House  conferees,  because 
they  know  we  could  have  done  exactly 
what  I  have  said.  I  hope  they  will  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  I  raised  this  point 
in  the  debate  at  the  beginning  of  our 
discussion.  I  hope  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  when  we  Anally  go 
into  our  meeting,  will  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  did  not  include  in  the 
bill  a  student  assistance  program,  al- 
though I  am  perfectly  satisfied  we  could 
have  done  so  and  had  it  passed  both 
by  the  committee  and  by  the  Senate. 

Therefore  I  hope  the  conferees  will 
understand  that  we  have  already  made 
a  concession  to  them,  because  we  knew 
they  would  be  coming  to  that  conference 
in  the  same  position  they  found  them- 
selves in  last  year,  except  that  it  would 
be  even  more  difQcult  because  of  the  ac- 
tion that  was  taken  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  conference  re- 
port last  year.  Because  of  that  history 
I  am  convinced  that  the  House  con- 
ferees could  not  accept  this  year  a  stu- 
dent scholarship  assistance  program. 

Therefore,  in  effect,  what  we  said  as 
a  committee  was  that  we  were  not  wil- 
ling to  participate  in  an  empty  gesture 
on  scholarship  assistance. 

I  want  the  House  conferees  to  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  I  have  raised  this 
point  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  de- 
bate, because  I  do  not  wsmt  to  hear  them 
say  in  conference,  when  we  get  to  the 
matter  of  marking  up  a  conference  bill, 
"Well,  we  have  conceded  on  this  point, 
and  you  have  receded  only  on  a  smaller 
number  of  points." 

We  are  all  mature  in  the  legislative 
process.  I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  re- 
port that  my  colleagues  on  the  commit- 
tee are  not  going  to  take  the  time  of 
the  Senate  for  debate  on  a  title  which 
could  easily  have  been  added  to  this  bill, 
but  which  we  all  would  have  known  at 
the  time  we  adopted  it  in  committee,  to 
be  a  title  which  would  have  been  dropped 
in  conference,  anyway.  Therefore,  I 
hope  our  House  associates  in  conference 
will  appreciate  the  position  that  I  took, 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  sup- 
ported by  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee. We  have  not  encumbered  the 
bill  with  legislative  deadwood. 

We  have  put  in  the  bill  only  what,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, we  think  constitute  sovmd  legis- 
lative proposals,  which  we  strongly  urge 
upon  the  Senate  for  adoption,  and, 
which  following  Senate  passage,  we  can 
urge  the  conferees  to  accept. 

STUDENT   AH)   BADLT    NZZDED 

It  is  particularly  difficult  for  me  to 
yield  on  the  scholarship  and  student  loan 
proposals.  I  hope  in  not  too  many  years 
ahead  there  will  be  a  change  of  attitude 
in  the  House  and  that  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  see  the  im- 
portance of  a  student  assistance  pro- 
gram. We  can  go  ahead  with  a  school 
construction  facility  program — which  is 
what  this  biU  really  adds  up  to;  we  can 
build  the  finest  of  physical  school  facil- 
ities across  this  land;  we  can  man  them 
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with  the  best  faculties,  but  if  we  deny  to 
tens  of  thousands  of  young  people  the 
opportimities  to  go  to  college  because 
they  do  not  have  the  economic  resources 
which  make  it  possible  for  them  to  at- 
tend, then  all  of  those  fine  buildings 
will  have  failed  to  fulfill  their  real,  and 
desirable  purpose. 

As  one  who  taught  college  students  for 
21  years.  I  just  cannot  yield  to  anyone 
in  my  interest  for  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
dividual student.  This  young  man  or 
woman  is  the  most  important  element 
in  the  educational  process.  He  or  she  Is 
the  end  the  whole  educational  process  is 
supposed  to  be  seeking  to  serve. 

I  think  it  is  a  calamity  that  we  have  so 
many  young  men  and  women  who  could 
contribute  so  much  to  the  welfare  of  our 
country  if  they  were  educated,  who  do 
not  obtain  it.  They  are  being  denied  an 
education,  and.  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  welfare  of  the  country,  they  are 
being  denied  the  opF>ortunity  to  give 
their  country  the  benefit  of  their  edu- 
cated talents. 

Yet,  all  we  can  do,  in  the  face  of  the 
insurmountable  legislative  obstacle  at 
the  present  time,  is  increase  our  efforts 
many,  many  times  over  to  try  to  get 
private  agencies,  foimdations.  corpora- 
tions, private  businesses.  Individual 
wealthy  people,  to  contribute  more  than 
they  ever  have  before  to  a  voluntary  stu- 
dent assistance  program. 

I  know  it  will  never  be  done  in  suffi- 
cient amount,  but  every  student  that  is 
added  to  a  privately  supported  student 
assistance  program  represents  a  great 
and  needed  addition  to  the  intellectual 
powerhouse  of  America. 

At  this  late  hour  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell 
at  too  great  a  length  on  this  point,  al- 
though it  is  a  vital  one.  I  only  wish  we 
could  multiply  the  number  of  individuals 
of  financial  means  in  this  country,  who 
would  adopt  for  financial  support  a 
young  man  or  woman  who  wants  to  go  to 
college,  but  who  cannot  go  to  college  be- 
cause of  financial  reasons. 

I  know  that  every  person  of  wealth, 
every  foundation,  every  business,  has 
many  requests  for  so-called  charitable 
contributions.  I  know  many  are  limited 
in  the  total  number  of  contributions 
they  can  make.  But,  may  I  say,  this  is 
a  great  need  and  a  more  important  need 
than  many  other  fine,  general  welfare 
areas  we  support.  I  do  say,  also  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  any  money 
any  American  citizen  lends  or  grants  to 
any  individual  student  will  return,  in 
dividends  to  the  economy  and  welfare  of 
this  country,  many,  many  times  the 
value  of  any  dividends  they  would  get 
out  of  blue  chip  stocks  or  bonds,  as  far 
as  real  values  are  concerned — with  the 
word  "real"  underlined  and  used  In  its 
dictionary  sense. 

I  make  this  plea,  and  I  leave  it  to  the 
judgment  of  those  who  can  contribute 
to  scholarship  funds  but  who  may  not 
have  been  doing  so. 

INCKEASE    IN    STUDENT    POPULATION 

Mr.  President,  I  have  earlier  referred 
to  a  table  showing  the  numbers  of  stu- 
dents who  will  be  seeking  admission  in 
the  coming  decades  to  our  colleges.  Some 
may  point  out  that  the  rate  of  increase 
is  dropping  but  this  is  highly  misleading 


unless  the  actiial  number  of  students  in- 
volved is  taken  Into  consideration.  For 
that  reason,  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that  the  table 
to  which  I  have  alluded  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Total  fall  college  enrollment 


t  - 

Stato 

1962 

Projected ' 

1065 

1070 

50  States  and  the  Di5- 
irict  of  Columbia 

4, 174, 036 

5.220.000 

6,050.000 

Alabama 

47.654 

3,878 

43,736 

30.878 

551.524 
62.640 
50.002 
8,070 
89,802 
56.228 
12.999 
13.912 

230,116 

111.861 
64,928 
59,900 
53,361 
66.692 
15.025 
65.110 

155.647 

182.827 
89.301 
41.163 
96.851 
14,997 
36,379 
4.761 
13. 176 

101,419 
20.839 

395. 174 
84.387 
16.026 

202.374 
63.697 
51.048 

214,244 
22.699 
35.142 
16,409 
72.844 

216.641 
38.040 
11.123 
65.044 
77,401 
33,700 
87,403 
7,707 
61.155 
14.214 

60.581 

4.840 

54.685 

38,607 

689.582 
65.819 
73,884 
11.228 

112.282 
70.303 
16.265 
17,393 

287,  715 

139,860 
81, 181 
74.807 
66.717 
83.384 
18. 787 
81.406 

194,606 

228,594 

111.656 
51,469 

121.003 

18.750 

45.487 

6,061 

16,474 

126,804 
'26,053 

494,093 

105, 512 
20.040 

253,034 
79.642 
64.952 

267.874 
28,381 
43.937 
20. 515 
91,079 

270.871 
48.687 
13.906 
82.450 
96,888 
42.136 

109.281 

9.636 

63.961 

17.774 

70.430 

Alaska 

6.465 

Arizona 

72,902 

Arkaiusas 

51.469 

California 

919.311 

Colorado 

87.746 

Connecticut— ... 

08.498 

Delaware . 

11969 

Florida 

149.688 

Oeorftla 

93.724 

HawaU 

21.670 

Idaho . . 

23.187 

lUinois 

383.566 

Indiana . 

186,452 

Iowa 

108.228 

Kansas 

99.848 

Kentucky 

88.943 

Loui.siana 

111.163 

.Maine 

25.045 

Maryland 

108.526 

M  a.'^sacbusetts 

259,438 

Michigan 

304,748 

M  i  nnesota 

148,853 

.Mississippi 

68.616 

Missouri 

161,434 

Montana 

24,907 

Nebraska 

60,041 

Nevada 

7,933 

New  Hampshire 

21,963 

New  Jersey 

169,048 

New  Mexico 

34.732 

New  York 

658.697 

North  Carolina.... 

140.662 

North  Dakota 

26. 716 

Ohio 

337.330 

Oklahoma 

106, 173 

Oregon 

86,591 

Pennsylvania 

367.115 

Rho<le  Island 

37,836 

South  Carolina 

68.674 

South  Dakota 

27.349 

Tennessee 

121.420 

Texas     

361.109 

Utah 

64.907 

Vermont 

18.539 

VlTKlnla    

109.917 

Washington 

129.165 

West  Virginia.. 

66.173 

Wisconsin 

145.686 

Wyoming 

12.846 

District  of  Columbia 

U.S.  service  schools 

85.269 
23.695 

'  Assuming  that  enrollment  in  each  State  will  be 
distributed  in  same  proportion  as  in  1962. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  pages 
4  and  5  of  the  committee  report  there 
are  quotations  which  dramatize  this  fact 
situation.  I  refer  particularly  to  the 
statement  of  a  most  distinguished  educa- 
tor. Dr.  Logan  Wilson,  who  is  president 
of  the  American  Council  on  Education. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  this  excerpt  from 
the  committee  report  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th3  Record, 
as  follows: 

Today,  and  looking  ahead  to  the  next  two 
decades,  our  colleges  and  universities  are 
confronted  with  a  permanent  increase  In  the 
college-age  group  of  the  population.  At 
present,  colleges  and  universities  depend  for 
financial  support  on  State  and  local  tax 
moneys  (In  the  case  of  public  institutions), 
on  private  philanthropy,  and  on  student  fees. 
They  will  continue  to  do  so,  but,  realistically 
speaking,  there  are  limits  on  the  amount  of 
increased  revenue  that  these  sources  can 
produce.     Moreover,    we   cannot   expect   the 
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traditional  sources  of  financial  support  for 
colleges  and  universities  to  provide  addition- 
al revenues  at  a  rate  of  Increase  commen- 
surate with  the  rate  at  which  the  need  for 
college  classrooms  will  Increase.  Hence  the 
urgency  of  the  need  for  substantial  Federal 
assistance  for  construction  of  college  aca- 
demic facilities. 

It  lies  with  this  committee,  with  the  Sen- 
ate, and  with  the  Congress  as  a  whole  to 
make  a  decision  now  that  wUl  determine 
the  future  course  of  American  higher  educa- 
tion. The  longer  this  decision  Is  postponed, 
the  greater  the  danger  that  we  shall  waste 
potential  resources  of  trained  manpower,  and 
the  greater  the  danger  that  we  shall  Impair 
the  ongoing  enterprise  of  American  colleges 
and    universities. 

•  •  •  I  am  glad  you  emphasized  the  fact 
that  this  is  not  a  temporary  phenomenon. 
This  will  go  on  for  at  least  two  decades.  A 
colleague  of  mine  made  this  quite  graphic  by 
saying  that  between  now  and  1980,  to  ac- 
commodate these  students,  we  would  need  to 
double  the  size  of  every  existing  Institution 
of  higher  learning  and  establish  a  thousand 
new  institutions  with  an  average  enrollment 
of  2,500  students. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  the  excerpt  from 
Dr.  Wilson's  testimony  deserves  to  be 
emphasized  over  and  over  again.  He  is 
saying : 

Between  now  and  1980,  to  accommodate 
these  students,  we  would  need  to  double  the 
size  of  every  existing  Institution  of  higher 
learning  and  establish  a  thousand  new  insti- 
tutions with  an  average  enrollment  of  2,500 
students. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  what 
better  case  I  can  make  for  need. 

PEOOr   or   CONSTBUCTlON    NEED 

In  debate  on  many  legislative  pro- 
posals we  say  that  the  burden  of  proof 
is  on  those  of  us  who  advocate  the  pro- 
posal. I  am  perfectly  willing,  and.  in 
fact,  delighted,  in  behalf  of  my  commit- 
tee, to  assume  that  burden  of  proof,  as- 
sisted by  the  members  of  the  committee, 
as  I  will  be  assisted  during  the  debate. 
The  first  responsibility  of  assuming  a 
burden  of  proof  in  debate  is  to  show  the 
need  for  the  bill.  If  I  have  not  shown 
It  by  the  presentation  of  these  irrefutable 
statistics  and  by  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Logan  Wilson,  then  a  case  cannot  be 
made. 

However,  they  make  the  case  just  by 
reading  them. 

I  repeat  again,  between  now  and  1980, 
to  accommodate  the  student  needs  in 
higher  education  in  the  United  States, 
we  will  have  to  double  the  size  of  every 
existing  institution  of  higher  learning 
and  to  establish  a  thousand  new  institu- 
tions with  8in  average  enrollment  of  2.500 
students. 

The  Presiding  OflBcer  (Mr.  Brewster 
in  the  chair)  comes  from  the  great 
State  of  Maryland.  I  am  some- 
what familiar  with  the  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  that  State.  I  am 
sure  he  will  not  controvert  me  when  I  say 
that  if  we  had  to  leave  it  to  the  State  of 
Maryland,  first,  to  double  the  size  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  in  the  short  span 
of  time  between  now  and  1980 ;  second,  in 
addition,  to  double  the  size  of  every  other 
State  institution  of  higher  learning  in 
the  State  of  Maryland;  and  then  third, 
further  to  require  Maryland  to  Increase 
by  Its  proportionate  share  the  1,000 
needed  new  institutions  of  higher  learn- 


ing with  an  average  enrollment  of  2,500. 
that  the  net  result  of  such  an  expansion 
would  be  a  financial  burden  which  would 
be  very  difficult  for  the  State  of  Mary- 
land to  assume  on  its  own.  It  is  true  in 
my  State  of  Oregon,  and  it  Is  true  in 
every  other  State  in  the  country. 

FEDERAL    FUNDS    NECESSAKT 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  if  we  are 
going  to  stop  the  current  terrific  waste 
of  brainpower  in  this  coimtry  we  must 
provide  financial  aid.  We  must  also 
face  the  fact  that  if  we  do  not  provide 
these  facilities,  we  are  responsible  for 
an  indescribable  loss  to  the  welfare  of 
this  country,  through  the  loss  of  that 
brainpower.  In  my  view,  we  canQOt  es- 
cape the  fact  that  if  we  are  going  to  meet 
the  obligation  that  is  pressing  down  on 
lis  in  the  field  of  higher  education,  the 
Federal  Government  will  have  to  assume 
a  greater  share  of  the  cost  of  academic 
facilities. 

That  is  what  this  bill  is  all  about.  The 
bill  is  a  first  step  in  the  direction  of  the 
assumption  by  the  National  Government 
of  the  responsibility  for  greater  Federal 
sharing  with  the  States  of  the  cost  of 
educating  the  youth  of  this  land.  I  re- 
spectfully submit  that  as  my  main  ar- 
gument on  the  need  for  the  bill.  I  leave 
it  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  as  to 
whether  or  not  I  have  sustained  my  bur- 
den of  proof  on  this  issue  with  these  un- 
deniable figures  pertaining  to  need. 

NEEDS  or  COMUXTNITT  COU.SGEB 

The  testimony  of  Dr.  Donald  E.  Deyo, 
president  of  the  American  Association 
of  Junior  Colleges,  regarding  the  con- 
struction needs  of  the  junior  and  com- 
munity college  segment  of  American  edu- 
cation is  likewise  most  impressive.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  there  be  printed  the  excerpt 
from  the  committee  report  on  pages  5 
and  6  which  illustrates  the  need  for  con- 
struction assistance  to  this  vital  and 
growing  part  of  the  higher  education 
community. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  know,  for  example,  that  capital  ex- 
penditures for  public  JunlOTT  colleges  rose 
from  Ml  million  In  1960-61  to  $55  million  in 
1961-62.  an  Increase  of  32  percent.  In  20 
States  recently  sampled,  the  aggregate  State 
share  of  appropriations  for  operating  expenses 
of  jvmlor  colleges,  will  be  approximately  $81 
million  for  1962-63.  a  gain  of  a  little  more 
than  41  percent  over  comparable  appropria- 
tions 2  years  ago.  In  response  to  a  survey 
conducted  by  the  UJ3.  Offlce  of  Education, 
public  junior  colleges  reported  they  would 
need  approximately  $82  million  a  year  during 
the  next  5  years  Just  for  expansion  of  exist- 
ing plants  to  accommodate  anticipated  In- 
creases In  enrollment.  In  light  of  the  num- 
ber of  new  Institutions  being  established 
each  year,  estimated  capital  outlay  require- 
ments would,  of  course,  be  substantially 
higher. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  these 
statements  alone,  in  my  view,  buttress 
beyond  doubt  the  fact  that  a  need  exists. 
There  is  much  additional  testimony  in 
our  hearing  record  which  corroborates 
and  sustains  this  point  of  view.  To  de- 
tail it  extensively  at  this  point  would  be 
but  to  weary  Senators  with  statistics.  I 
will  adduce  but  one  more  instance  of  the 


urgent  pleas  which  were  made  to  the 
subcommittee  by  referring  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  president  of  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity, Dr.  Mason  Gross,  who  testified  on 
behalf  of  the  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities and  Land-Grant  Colleges.  The 
excerpt  from  his  testimony  may  be  found 
on  page  5  of  our  committee  report  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WhUe  our  associations  and  others  have  re- 
peatedly called  attention  to  this  approaching 
enrollment  bulge,  and  whUe  Stole  univer- 
sities and  land-grant  colleges  have  made  al- 
most desperate  efforts  to  prepare  for  It,  they 
are  far  behind  in  meeting  the  need  for  class- 
rooms, laboratories,  and  libraries. 

We  believe  that  1963  is  the  fateful  year, 
representing  the  last  clear  chance  to  provide 
these  facilities  In  time  to  accommodate  those 
who  wish  to  and  should  utilize  them.  Even 
should  appropriations  for  the  construction  of 
these  buildings  be  available  early  In  1963.  the 
buildings  themselves  could  not  possibly  be 
completed  before  the  end  of  1964. 

Putting  it  In  Its  simplest  terms,  unless 
funds  for  academic  facilities  construction 
become  available  In  1963,  there  will  be  many 
of  the  youth  of  the  Nation  who  will  not  be 
educated  at  the  college  and  university  level. 

Our  associations  do  not  suggest  that  the 
Federal  Government  shoiUd  or  could  be  the 
sole  source  of  these  funds.  On  the  contrary 
we  believe  that  Federal  support  Is  relatively 
minor  when  compared  with  the  support 
which  has  come  and  must  come  from  State 
governments,  municipal  goTemments.  indi- 
viduals, business  enterprlaes  and  voluntary 
associations.  But  Federal  action  is  critically 
Important  now — In  1963 — for  without  it 
higher  education  cannot  meet  the  challenge 
of  the  future.  Of  greater  Importonce — the 
Nation  cannot  either. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
wish  to  underline  the  concluding  sen- 
tence of  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Gross: 

"Federal  action  Is  critically  Important 
now — ^In  1963 — for  without  It  tLlgher  educa- 
tion cannot  meet  the  challenge  of  the  future. 
Of  greater  Importance — the  Nation  cannot 
either." 

ALTEKNATIVX   SOLXTTIONS 

Basically,  it  is  my  conviction  that  the 
need  has  been  demonstrated  that  con- 
struction of  academic  facilities  Is  vi- 
tally important  and  authorization  for 
such  construction  assistance  In  the  form 
of  matching  grants  cannot  be  delayed 
without  serious  effects  upon  our  national 
economy — because  it  is  the  national 
economy  and  the  national  defense  far 
more  than  the  fate  of  the  colleges  and 
the  universities  or  even  of  the  students — 
which  Ls  at  stake. 

Our  economy  Is  grounded  upon  the 
principle  that  the  fruits  of  scientific  re- 
search shall  be  brought  through  im- 
proved technology  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  the  American  public.  There  has  been 
In  the  last  two  decades  in  the  words  of 
witnesses  before  the  committee  "a  veri- 
table explosion  of  knowledge."  Unless 
we  can  learn  to  live  with  and  come  to 
terms  with  the  technological  revolution 
we  are  undergoing,  there  are  going  to  be 
vast  social  dls jointures  which  will  strain, 
almost  to  the  breaking  point,  the  fabric 
of  our  political  and  legal  institutions. 
The  social  problems  of  automation  are 
but  one  aspect  of  this  situation.    Unless 
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we  can  train  well  and  quickly  the  men 
and  women  who  will  be  making  the  Judg- 
ments in  our  business  communities,  in 
our  labor  unions,  in  our  legislatures,  in 
the  executive  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, including  Defense,  in  the  Con- 
gress and  the  courts,  we  may  not  be  able 
to  harness  the  energies  which  knowledge 
enables  us  to  command. 

What  are  the  legislative  alternatives 
today  which  face  the  Senate?  We  have 
before  us  H.R.  6143  in  two  versions. 
Most  of  the  differences  between  the  two 
versions  of  the  bill  are  piurely  formal  and, 
in  my  Judgment,  in  these  areas,  agree- 
ment on  terminology  can  be  obtained, 
with  comparative  ease. 

There  Is  one  class  of  differences,  how- 
ever, between  these  two  versions  of  the 
bill  which  is  of  major  importance  and  of 
high  constitutional  significance.  It  is  a 
delicate  question  because  it  involves 
basically  the  church-state  problem,  but 
it  is  a  nettle  which  miist  be  grasped 
surely  and  quickly. 

The  issue  is  the  form  of  the  assistance 
which  can  be  provided  to  our  private 
church-related  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  the  light  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  The  commit- 
tee reported  bill  proposes  that  there  be 
specific  purposes  identified  for  the  con- 
struction for  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  advance  one-third  of  the 
monetary  cost.  The  House  bill  proposes 
that,  with  the  exception  of  divinity 
schools,  the  Federal  Government  advance 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  construction 
of  all  academic  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  the  issue.  I 
would  get  it  before  us.  The  House  bill 
is  an  across-the-board  grant  bill.  The 
Senate  bill  is  a  categorical  grant  bill. 
The  House  bill  would  make  general 
grants  to  private  Institutions  of  higher 
education.  Including  colleges  and  uni- 
versities affiliated  with  the  religious 
denominations . 

The  Senate  bill  would  allow  to  the 
private  institutions  of  higher  education, 
including  those  affiliated  with  religious 
denominations,  only  categorical  grants 
for  specific  purposes  which  are  related 
to  defense  objectives. 

That  is  the  great  difference.  There 
is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  Senate  and  the  House  on  this  point. 
Who  is  going  to  suffer  if  we  do  not  recon- 
cile the  difference  by  adopting  a  bill  that 
can  go  through  both  Houses?  The  young 
men  and  women  of  America  who  are 
IMtential  college  students  will  suffer  but 
the  covmtry  will  suffer  more. 

As  I  said  up  in  Somerville.  outside 
Boston,  the  other  night,  I  wish  private 
college  administrators  would  take  a  long 
hard  look  at  the  problem  which  con- 
fronts the  country  and  the  Congress. 
Some  private  educational  leaders  are 
taking  the  position  that  they  do  not 
want  to  settle  for  anjrthing  less  than 
general  grants.  If  they  do  not  settle  for 
less  than  general  grants,  in  my  judg- 
ment, there  will  be  no  legislation.  If 
there  is  no  legislation.  I  find  it  difficult 
to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  lack  of  legislation 
will  rest  more  upon  the  shoulders  of 
those  who  are  demanding  more  than 
they  can  get  than  upon  the  shoulders 


6f  those  who  say,  "But  we  can  get  this 
iiuch.  and  this  much  will  help  so  much." 

LIMrrED   MONIT    AVAILABU  UNDKK 
I  ETTHnt  VERSION 

I  As  I  have  said  to  these  academic  lead- 
ers, and  as  I  mentioned  in  *ny  speech 
the  other  night,  at  Somerville.  Mass.,  the 
undeniable  fact  is  that  if  we  pass  the 
Senate  bill,  each  institution  involved 
Would  get  just  as  much  money  as  it 
would  have  any  chance  of  getting  under 
the  House  bill. 

By  that  I  mean  that  if  we  passed  a 
general  grant  bill,  there  would  be  no 
more  money  available  than  if  we  passed 
a  categorical  grant  bill.  Only  a  limited 
Wnount  of  money  would  be  available  in 
any  event.  No  private  church  afftliated 
college  has  any  chance  of  getting  all  the 
money  it  would  like  to  get.  No  public 
iiniversity  or  college  has  any  chance  of 
getting  all  the  money  it  would  like  to  get. 
So  let  me  talk  about  this  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  hypothetical. 
1  Suppose  the  Senate  bill  were  passed. 
t»rivate  college  X,  a  Catholic  university, 
or  private  college  Y.  a  Presbyterian  uni- 
versity, or  any  other  university,  might 
pubmit  its  application  for  its  share  of 
Iwhat  could  be  made  available  for  a  build- 
ing or  buildings  on  its  campus.  Does 
anyone  think  that  under  the  Senate  bill 
any  one  of  those  universities  would  have 
much  of  a  chance  of  getting  anything 
more  than  a  physics  building  or  a  chem- 
istry building  or  a  library  building? 
Such  structures  could  be  obtained  under 
jthe  Senate  bill,  and  they  are  costly 
Ibuildings.  But  they  would  have  such  a 
Ibuilding.  If  the  private  Catholic  uni- 
versity or  private  Presbyterian  university 
or  any  other  religious  university,  re- 
ceived the  matching  grant  money  for 
the  physics  building  or  the  chemistry 
building  or  the  library,  we  all  know  that 
its  own  funds  would  be  available  for 
other  buildings,  such  as  an  economics  or 
business  administration  building  or  a 
liberal  arts  building  or  a  social  science 
building,  or  for  that  matter — and  we 
have  to  honestly  admit  it — for  a  strictly 
religious  building. 

That  is  my  answer  to  those  social  sci- 
lentists  from  whom  we  are  receiving  tele- 
grams these  days,  saying.  "We  are  for 
the  House  bill,  because  we  think  the  Sen- 
ate bill  discriminates  in  favor  of  the 
natursd  sciences,  engineering,  and  the 
libraries."  The  Senate  bill  does  not  dis- 
criminate at  all,  if  we  review  again  the 
hypothetical  I  have  just  given.  Under 
a  general  grant  bill  or  a  categorical  use 
grant  bill,  the  same  limited  amount  of 
money  would  be  available. 

The  only  ones  who  would  be  cheated 
by  standing  firm  on  the  contention  that 
j  either  they  shall  get  a  general  grant  bill 
I  or  else  there  will  be  no  legislation  at  all 
1  are  the  potential  students  and  the  public. 
I  That  would  not  be  right  or  fair.  To  me, 
it  is  a  matter  of  f  airplay. 

So  I  plead  again,  from  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  as  I  have  pleaded  from  platform 
after  platform  and  at  banquet  table  after 
banquet  table  in  recent  years  to  my 
friends  among  the  private  school  edu- 
cators in  religious  colleges:  "Please  do 
not  make  that  mistake  again.  Face  up 
to  the  fact  that  you  will  be  eligible  to 
receive  some  amount  of  money  under 


either  bill.  If  you  accept  the  categorical 
use  concept  you  stand  to  put  the  gain  to 
immediate  help.  If  you  hold  firm  for 
across-the-board  grants,  you  rim  the  risk 
of  great  delay  and  p>ossible  loss  in  the 
Senate.  Since  then  the  majority  opinion, 
in  my  judgment,  is  that  the  general  grant 
bill  cannot  be  squared  with  the  Consti- 
tution." 

Many  fine  lawyers  disagree  with  those 
of  us  who  hold  to  that  point  of  view. 
Not  one  of  us  will  know  for  a  certainty 
until  the  Supreme  Court  decides  the  is- 
sue, and  I  shall  comment  on  that  possi- 
bility in  a  moment. 

But  I  wish  to  set  forth  tonight  in  these 
remarks  the  issue  as  it  really  exists  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. An  attempt  to  pass  the  House  bill 
will  be  lost  in  the  Senate.  Pass  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  and  every  private  religious  uni- 
versity and  college  in  the  country  will  be 
eligible  for  the  same  amount  of  money 
that  it  would  have  any  chance  of  getting 
under  a  general  use  bill ;  and  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  that  compromise  will  be  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  throughout  the  country  who 
otherwise  would  be  denied  a  college  edu- 
cation. I  hope  that  many  of  the  private 
school  educators  will  reconsider  their 
position  and  cease  to  press  what  some 
Senators  consider  a  shortsighted,  and 
intellectually  stubborn  point  of  view  on 
this  question. 

In  fairness,  I  must  also  report  there 
is  some  good  news.  I  am  pleased  with 
the  number  of  private  university  edu- 
cators who  have  been  making  known  to 
me  in  recent  weeks  that  they  have  come 
to  see  the  fairness  of  my  position  and 
are  willing  to  support  it. 

Let  us  enact  the  Senate  bill,  then  we 
can  postpone  vmtil  future  years,  after 
we  have  seen  the  operation  of  a  cate- 
gorical-use law,  the  question  as  to 
whether  some  future  Congress  ought  to 
modify  the  law  on  the  basis  of  whatever 
the  existing  public  opinion  at  that  time 
may  be.  What  it  will  be  then  is  not  for 
me  to  say.  Who  knows  whether  public 
opinion  will  change?  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  will  or  not,  but  I  do  know  that 
American  public  opinion  at  present  is 
not  ready  to  accept  the  proposal  for  a 
general  grant  bill. 

I  am  a  strong  believer  in  making  prog- 
ress in  keeping  with  principle.  We  will 
be  making  progress  in  keeping  with  prin- 
ciple through  enacting  the  bill  before 
the  Senate. 

JTJDICIAl.  KZVIZW  CONSIDERATIONS 

On  the  constitutional  point  in  connec- 
tion with  judicial  review,  I  shall  say  only 
this.  There  are  those  in  the  Senate  who 
will  have  serious  misgivings  about  going 
as  far  as  the  committee  version  of  the 
bill.  In  any  event,  I  do  not  think  It  a 
wise  or  prudent  course  to  multiply  the 
diflBculties  of  such  Senators  and  of  those 
who  can  support  the  categorical 
approach  but  cannot  support  an  across- 
the-board  approach.  I  cannot  support  a 
general  grant  approach.  I  hold  to  the 
point  of  view  that  a  general  grant  of 
Federal  funds  to  a  imiversity  with  reli- 
gious ties  to  do  with  the  money  whatever 
it  wants  to  do  with  it  carmot  be  squared 
with  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
church  under  our  constitutional  system. 
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The  Supreme  Court  may  someday  hold 
to  the  contrary;  but  there  is  no  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  that  has  been 
rendered  to  date  that,  in  my  Judgment, 
indicates  that  I  am  wrong  in  the  view  of 
constitutional  law  which  I  have  Just  ex- 
pressed. 

As  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  knows,  and  as  some  of 
the  advisers  of  the  President  know,  I 
"simply  do  not  share  their  point  of  view 
on  this  constitutional  question.  I  do 
not  share  the  view  that  there  is  some 
difference  between  elementary,  second- 
ary, and  higher  education  in  respect  to 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government, 
through  Congress,  to  appropriate  fimds 
by  way  of  general  grants  to  religious 
schools. 

The  fact  that  we  have  compulsory 
education  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Con- 
stitution, and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
constitutional  issue  of  whether  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  through  Congress,  can 
appropriate  general  grants  to  the  re- 
ligious schools  at  any  level.  To  me,  that 
has  always  been  a  fallacious  argument. 
Irrelevant  to  the  constitutional  issue  be- 
fore us.  It  is  a  very  simple  issue :  Under 
the  separation-of-church-and-state  doc- 
trine, does  the  Federal  Government, 
through  Congress,  have  the  constitutional 
authority  to  appropriate  for  general 
grants  to  church-connected  schools 
money  coming  from  the  pockets  of  all  the 
taxpayers?  My  answer  is  "No."  It  does 
not  have  that  authority,  because  if  it 
sought  to  exercise  it.  It  would  be  definite- 
ly mixing  church  with  state,  and  that 
would  be  In  violation  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  find  it  difficult  to  read 
the  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  on  the  so-called  religious  Issues, 
including  the  dicta  in  some  of  those  de- 
cisions, and  not  reach  the  conclusion 
that  I  have  reached. 

Senators  know  that  I  never  keep  an 
argument  under  the  table  or  sweep  it  un- 
der the  rug.  The  legislative  process  in- 
volves a  duty  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  such  a  responsibility  as  mine — in 
carrying  out  my  duties  as  the  Senator  in 
chsirge  of  the  bill — to  face  the  political 
realities  that  confront  us. 

I  am  a  fairly  good  counter  of  noses; 
and  there  are  not  here  sufficient  votes  to 
pass  the  general  grant  bill.  There  would 
not  be  sufficient  votes  to  do  that,  even  If 
my  vote  were  for  it — and  my  vote  is  not 
for  it.  In  fact,  the  affirmative  votes 
available  in  the  Senate  would  fail  by  a 
substantial  margin  to  equal  the  number 
required  in  order  to  pass  such  a  bill.  I 
have  so  notified.  In  various  conferences, 
the  Departipent  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  White  House  that 
this  is  my  considered  judgment. 

So  what  do  I  have  to  do.  as  the  Sen- 
ator in  charge  of  the  bill?  I  have  to 
take  into  account  the  political  realities 
and  the  legislative  realities  here  in  the 
Senate.  I  am  making  the  plea  for  the 
passage  of  the  bill  on  the  grounds  that 
it  is  a  good  bill  which  will  accomplish 
much  for  the  youth  of  this  coimtry.  I 
am  further  saying  that  it  will  accom- 
plish, as  a  categorical  use  grant  bill,  as 
far  as  private  colleges  are  concerned  as 


much  as  a  general  grant  bill  would  ac- 
complish for  them. 

OOBIPARXSOIV  or  PROVISIONS 

Let  me  review  again  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  two  versions  of  the  bill. 

Under  the  committee  version  of  the 
bill,  the  area  of  construction  assistance 
which  could  be  provided  would  be  limited 
to  academic  facilities  used  in  connection 
with  the  natural  and  physical  sciences 
or  engineering,  or  for  use  as  a  library. 

Under  the  House  version  of  the  bill, 
construction  could  be  authorized  for  fine 
arts  studios,  philosophy  and  literature 
classrooms,  and  for  facilities  devoted  to 
instruction  and  research  of  a  sociologi- 
cal nature. 

I,  as  well  as  many  members  on  the  com- 
mittee, recognize  the  utility  and  the 
value  of  the  disciplines  which  lies  out- 
side the  field  of  mathematics,  and  the 
natural  sciences.  They  are  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  a  modern  institution  of 
higher  education.  They  deserve  and 
should  receive  the  full  support  of  the 
States  and  of  the  institutions  in  which 
they  are  located,  but  I  respectfully  would 
point  out  that  to  authorize  a  broad  grant 
program,  unrestricted  by  congressional 
guidelines  in  these  areas,  in  my  view 
raises  serious  questions  of  a  constitu- 
tional nature. 

I  have  no  such  reservations  regarding 
the  categorical  grant,  the  special  pur- 
pose grant,  or  if  you  will,  the  defense 
related  grant.  Precedent  for  such  cate- 
gorical grants  does  exist.  The  National 
Science  Foundation  in  1950  was  given 
such  authority  by  its  organic  act,  and 
that  authority  has  been  exercised  with- 
out challenge.  It  will  be  asserted  that 
such  authority  also  exists  by  virtue  of 
other  statutes  in  the  broader  field.  I 
cannot  acquiesce  in  such  a  view  as,  for 
example,  when  it  Is  alleged  that  the 
grant  which  accompanies  the  fellowship 
holder,  under  authority  of  title  IV  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  is  a 
broad  and  imrestricted  across-the-board 
grant.  It  is  my  view,  and  has  been  so 
stated  in  committee  reports  on  amend- 
ments to  NDEA  from  time  to  time,  that 
such  grants  are  legally  attached  to  the 
fellowship  and  flow  to  the  institution 
through  the  conduit  of  the  student. 
Such  payments  to  the  institutions  of 
higher  education  are  in  the  same  class 
constitutionally  speaking,  in  my  view,  as 
the  payments  which  were  made  to  col- 
leges and  universities  for  the  GI  bill  of 
rights  of  World  War  n.  and  subsequent 
statutes.  They  are  covered,  if  you  will, 
by  the  constitutional  umbrella  of  the  in- 
dividual benefit  doctrine  which  also  per- 
mits us  to  expend  school  lunch  money 
in  connection  with  the  operations  of  that 
program  in  our  private  and  parochial 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

There  Is  a  second  and  a  practical  argu- 
ment which  I  would  call  to  the  attention 
of  Senators  in  this  cormection.  As  Sec- 
retary Celebrezze  told  us  in  our  hearings: 

To  provide  for  additional  students,  replace 
obsolete  structures,  and  modernize  usable 
buUdings,  Institutions  of  higher  education 
should  Invest  an  average  of  $2.3  bUllon  an- 
nually. Expenditures  currently  fall  short  of 
this  by  $1  billion  annually. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the  near 


future  will  be  willing  to  appropriate  the 
full  $1  bilUon  deficit  needed,  but  if  we 
appropriate  the  $300  million  provided 
for  in  the  committee  biU.  $180  milUon 
aimually  for  matching  grants  and  $120 
million  in  loans,  it  is  my  judgment  that 
this  money  could  be  usefully  employed 
in  constructing  the  limited  categories  of 
academic  facilities  specified  in  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  bill. 

In  turn,  this  Federal  money  would  free 
for  other  institutional  needs  money  from 
other  sources  which  would  be  available 
to  our  colleges  and  universities.  What 
I  am  saying  Is  that  I  do  not  believe  the 
broader  scope  of  the  House  bill  would 
mean  one  dollar  more  in  Federal  money 
for  the  colleges  and  universities. 

Why,  then,  should  we  dilute  our  Fed- 
eral effort  in  the  scientific  and  techno- 
logical fields  by  adopting  an  across-the- 
board  grant  policy  which  is  open  to 
serious  controversy  on  constitutional 
grounds? 

There  are  those  in  the  Senate  who  will 
have  serious  misgivings  about  going  as 
far  as  the  committee  version  of  the  bill. 
In  any  event,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  wise 
and  prudent  course  to  multiply  the  diffi- 
culties of  such  Senators  and  of  those  who 
can  support  a  categorical  approach  but 
cannot  support  an  across-the-board  ap- 
proach. 

In  my  view,  we  are  too  close  to  obtain- 
ing substantial  and  much  needed  finan- 
cial assistance  to  higher  education  to 
run  the  risk  of  losing  It  through  over- 
reaching. There  are  enough  perils  in 
the  enactment  of  educational  legislation 
at  every  step  of  the  way  at  best.  Why 
then  should  we  compoimd  our  difficulties 
imnecessarlly.  Perhaps  at  a  later  date, 
when  the  constitutional  question  has 
been  clarified  by  the  Supreme  Court,  it 
may  then  be  possible  to  greatly  expand 
the  proposals  of  aid  to  higher  education. 
Portvmately,  there  is  an  indication  that 
such  a  clarification  may  not  be  unduly 
long  delayed. 

I  am  particularly  pleased.  In  view  of 
the  point  I  am  now  going  to  make,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  distinguished  and 
very  able  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster]  is  presiding  over  the  Senate 
at  this  time. 

I  am  Informed  that  In  the  State  of 
Maryland  a  case  or  controversy  has 
arisen  which  is  now  being  litigated  and 
which  strikes  to  the  heart  of  the  consti- 
tutional matter  I  have  raised  in  the 
l£ist  few  minutes. 

I  do  not  wish  to  comment  on  it  unduly 
at  this  time,  since  it  is  undergoing  liti- 
gation. I  say  only  that  it  concerns  the 
questions  of  grants  which  have  been 
made  by  the  State  of  Maryland  to 
church -related  colleges,  for  the  con- 
struction of  science  buildings  and  other 
facilities,  by  means  of  a  State  law  iden- 
tical In  principle  to  the  bill  we  are  of- 
fering the  Senate  as  Federal  legislation. 
I  have  no  doubt,  since  Federal  con- 
stitutional questions  have  been  raised  in 
connection  with  that  suit,  that  the  mat- 
ter will  be  pressed  in  the  Federal  courts 
and  that  thus  the  long -needed  clarifica- 
tion of  the  constitutional  issues  can  be 
obtained.  It  is  a  source  of  great  satis- 
faction to  me  that  the  matter  is  now  in 
the  process — as  it  should  be — of  settle- 
ment by  the  courts.     In  view  of   this. 
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I  would  hope  that  the  pending  legisla- 
tion will  not  have  attached  to  It  by  way 
of  amendment  either  the  expansion  of 
the  grant  purposes  such  as  is  envisaged 
by  the  appranch  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont,  or  by  the  at- 
tachment of  a  judicial  review  provision 
such  as  I  understand  may  be  offered  by 
the  most  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [  Mr.  Ervik  1 . 

Mr.  President.  I  had  better  say  now— 
because  if  I  do  not.  others  will  say  It  for 
me  and  I  say  It  because  It  would  only  be 
fair  to  say  it— that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ClabkI 
and  I  last  session  Introduced  a  piece  of 
legislation  which  dealt  with  loans  to  ele- 
menUry  and  secondary  private  nonprofit 
schools.  8.  1482,  as  It  was  Introduced  on 
March  29.  1961.  In  the  87th  Congress, 
contained  a  section  on  Judicial  review. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  I 
had  worked  out  section  6  of  that  bill  re- 
lating to  judicial  review  with  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  and 
also  with  the  Solicitor  General  of  the. 
United  States.  We  believe  that  the  Ian- 1 
guage  we  used  then  will  stand  the  test 
of  litigation— although  no  one  can  be 
svu-e.  The  Presldhig  Officer  knows,  as 
do  other  Senators  who  are  lawyers,  that 
the  real  legal  problem  which  confronts 
us  on  this  point  In  the  law  is  to  get  the 
case  before  the  courts,  and  to  find  that; 
the  issue  we  have  raised  is  svifBclently 
substantive  tn  nature  that  the  courts  can 
Justify  taking  jurisdiction.  . 

M4IMM^?tlUM.llg   AGAINST   MZLLON 

In  the  landmark  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  interest  of  a  tax- 
payer was  so  de  m<"<'"^'*  that  the  tax- 
payer's suit  which  was  brought  should 
not  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court,  or  would  not  support  the  action. 
of  the  Court  in  taking  jvulsdlction  of  the 
case  So  for  many  years  it  has  been 
taken  for  granted,  in  the  legal  profession, 
that  a  taxpayer's  suit  would  have  no 
standing  In  court.  But  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Cijuuc]  and  I  have 
taken  the  position  that  as  yet  no  leglsla-* 
tkm  has  sanctioned  the  institution  of  4 
taxpayer's  suit,  and  that  quite  a  difTerend 
legal  situation  would  exist  if  the  taxpayer 
were  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  legisla-* 
tive  sanction  or  authority. 

So,  In  the  judicial-review  section  thai 
we  worked  out  with  the  Department  ot 
Justice  with  respect  to  the  Clark-Morse 
bill  on  loans  to  private  nonprofit  elet 
mentary  and  secondary  schools,  we  pro^ 
vlded  that  either  a  school  adversely  af+ 
f  ected  by  a  decision  of  the  Commissionet 
of  Education,  or  a  taxpayer  in  the  dis* 
trict  in  which  the  school  was  located 
would  have,  by  legislative  sanction,  the 
right  to  bring  an  action  to  test  whether 
the  supplying  of  loan  funds  to  a  religious 
school  violated  the  first  amendment. 

That  is  still  my  position  in  regard  to 
that  bill  ol  2  years  ago.  But  I  suppose 
there  will  be  those  in  the  Senate  who  do 
not  hear  me  tonight  or  who  do  not  read 
what  I  have  said  tonight  suid  who.  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  debate,  will  try  t^ 
represent  that  I  am  In  some  kind  of  In*- 
consistent  position  when  I  rise  to  oppose 
the  Ervln  amendment 

I  can  almost  hear  them  say.  "Well. 
that  was  good  enough  for  the  Senator 


from  Pennsylvania  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  tn  the  elementary  and  secondary 
school  cases.  Why  do  not  you  welcome 
it  with  open  arms  in  this  case?" 

Mr.  President.  I  have  two  reasons.  The 
first  reason  is  the  practical  legislative 
one  that  confronts  me  as  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill.  I  believe  that  such 
an  amendment  in  connection  with  the 
pending  bill  may  very  well  defeat  the  bill. 
I  do  not  propose  to  sacrifice  the  great 
values  of  HJl.  6143  which  will  accrue  to 
young  men  and  women  who  are  poten- 
tial students  in  our  country  if  we  can 
succeed  In  getting  this  legislation  passed 
through  both  Houses  of  Congress.  I  do 
not  propose  to  sacrifice  those  great 
values  by  going  along  or  urging  the 
adoption  or  agreeing  to  the  adoption  of 
an  amendment  that  in  my  judgment 
wotUd  kill  the  bill. 

Second.  I  wish  to  say  that  In  respect 
to  higher  education,  in  my  judgment, 
the  amendment  Is  tmnecessary  In  view 
of  the  pending  Maryland  case.  I  do  not 
rely  entirely  on  my  own  legal  Judgment 
on  this  point.  I  have  checked  with  dis- 
tinguished constitutional  lawyers  on  the 
question  and  they  share  my  point  of 
view.  I  am  satisfied  that  In  all  prob- 
ability the  Maryland  case  will  go  all  the 
way  "upstairs."  as  we  lawyers  say.  It 
will  finally  be  determined  in  that  great 
temple  of  Justice  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  where  I  speak— the  US.  Supreme 
Court.  I  believe  that  we  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  party  litigants  who  are 
bringing  on  the  Maryland  case. 

So  my  main  answers  to  the  Ervln 
amendment  are  the  two  that  I  have 
made.  In  my  Judgment,  first,  the 
amendment  would  Jeopardize  the  bill; 
second,  the  amendment  Is  not  necessary. 
Mr.  President,  that  completes  my 
opening  statement  on  the  bill.  It  may 
be  that  there  are  other  Senators  who 
wish  to  spesik  on  the  bill  tomorrow.  I 
am  sure  that  there  will  be  a  considerable 
number  on  Monday.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  we  come  to  a 
vote  on  Tuesday.  When  we  cast  our 
votes.  I  hope  that  no  Senator  will  ever 
forget  that  each  and  every  vote  that  is 
cast  Is  of  vital  Importance  to  tens  upon 
tens  of  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  in  ovir  country  whose  very  fu- 
ture will  be  dependent  upon  each  one 
of  those  rollcalls. 

If  one  wishes  to  evaluate  votes  in  the 
Senate  In  terms  of  social  and  economic 
consequences,  I  do  not  know  any  listing 
of  votes  that  we  will  cast  in  this  session 
of  Congress  which  will  have  a  greater 
Impact  on  the  future  of  our  country 
than  the  votes  which  will  be  cast  on  the 
higher  education  bill. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  I  have  been  help- 
ful tonight  in  my  presentation  of  the  ex- 
planation of  what  is  mcluded  In  the  bill. 
To  those  Senators  who  may  have  some 
doubts  as  to  how  they  should  vote  on  it, 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  will  be  available,  the 
staff  of  the  committee  will  be  available, 
and  my  colleagues  on  the  committee  will 
be  available  to  step  out  Into  the  cloak- 
rooms at  any  time  with  any  Senator  who 
is  In  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  or  the 
import  or  the  application  of  any  segment 
of  the  bill.  I  wish  my  colleagues  to 
know  that  all  we  on  the  committee  seek 
to  do  is  to  provide  each  Senator  with 


every  bit  of  information  he  may  need, 
so  that  when  he  comes  to  cast  his  vote, 
he  can  cast  it  with  a  feeling  of  confidence 
that  he  knows  what  he  Is  voting  for. 

AUTHOUZATIOW    FOB    MTMWKBIt   OF   8TATF   TO    Bt 
paESXNT  Of  THK  CHAMBn  OUKINO  DEBATS 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  staff  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
majority  and  minority,  concerned  with 
debate  on  H.R.  6143  be  permitted  to  be  on 
the  fioor  during  the  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

THK   EDUCATION   OF  THE  DEAF  IN   OltEOON 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 4  and  5.  1963.  in  Portland  there  was 
held  a  regional  meeting  of  the  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  Association  for  the  Deaf. 
It  was  attended  by  representatives 
from  all  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States.  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
extend  to  all  those  who  participated  my 
best  wishes  for  what  I  am  sure  was  a 
most  helpful  and  productive  session. 

In  connection  with  this  meeting  I  have 
noted  that  Hattie  Harrell,  the  director  of 
the  Tucker-Maxon  Oral  School  in  Port- 
land, Oreg..  was  the  chairman  of  the 
planning  committee  of  the  association 
for  the  Pacific  Northwest  regional  meet- 
ing and  that  she  is  the  author  of  an  ex- 
cellent article  enUtled  "The  EducaUon 
of  the  Deaf  in  Oregon."  which  appeared 
in  the  September  1963  issue  of  the  Volta 
Review. 

Mr.  President,  because  In  my  Judgment 
her  description  of  the  facilities  provided 
in  our  State  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  might  be  helpful  to  Senators  from 
other  areas,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  and  the  brief  biographi- 
cal sketch  of  MLss  Harrell  be  printed  at 
this  pwlnt  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  sketch  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Bbucatiom  of  the  Deaf  in  Obegon 

(By  H&tUe  HarreU) 
(Hattl*  HartwU.  who  la  chairman  of  the 
planning  committee  for  the  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  Aaaoclatlon  Northwest  Begional 
Meeting,  U  director  of  the  Tucker-Maxon 
Oral  School  In  Portland.  Oreg.  She  has  been 
a  teacher  of  the  deaf  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  prior  to  assuming  her  preeent  poeltion, 
she  had  taught  In  the  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Rochester,  Wright  Oral,  and  Clarke  schools 
for  the  deaf,  and  at  the  John  Tracy  Clinic. 
She  organized  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
Junior  League  Speech  and  Hearing  Center 
and  waa  director  of  it  for  S  years  before 
moving  to  Portland.  Miss  Harrell  trained  as 
a  teacher  of  the  deaf  at  the  Alabama  State 
School  and  studied  at  Clarke  School  for  the 
Deaf.  She  has  also  studied  at  Columbia  and 
Johns  Hopkins  Universities.  Miss  HarreU  is 
a  member  of  the  Auxiliary  Board  of  the 
Alexander  Graham  BeU  Association  for  the 
Deaf.) 

Oregon  does  offer  Its  deaf  boys  and  gtrls 
advantages  not  found  In  all  States.  A  bird's- 
eye  view  of  what  the  various  organlzaUons 
are  doing  for  children  whoee  hearing  Is  Im- 
pcOred  gives  an  Indication  of  the  scope  of  the 
programs,  and  the  various  organizations  and 
schools  involved. 

OBECON  state  SCHOOL 

The  Oregon  State  School  for  the  Deaf  at 
Salem  Is  a  residential  school  founded  In  1870. 
It  now  admits  children  at  4  years  of  age  or 
younger,  provides  education  through  the 
eleventh    grade    and    offers    training    In   a 
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variety  of  vocations.  The  school  has  a  teach- 
er training  program  which  Is  offered  In  con- 
lunctlon  with  Monmouth  College.  Under 
the  U.S.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration the  Oregon  State  School  has  been 
designated  as  one  of  the  two  centers  for 
training  In  counseling  for  the  deaf. 

TUCKER-MAXON  ORAL  SCHOOL 

The  Tucker-Maxon  Oral  School  In  Portland 
was  founded  In  1948  by  five  families,  each 
having  a  deaf  child.  These  parents  opened 
this  private,  nonprofit,  oral  school  so  that 
their  children  could  be  enrolled  as  young  as 
three  and  a  half  years  of  age,  could  be  kept 
in  small  and  graded  classes,  would  not  be  ex- 
posed to  manual  signs  or  finger  spelling  and 
could  continue  to  live  at  home. 

In  the  beginning  the  school  was  operated, 
with  five  pupils  and  one  teacher,  In  the 
home  of  the  family  which  first  envisioned 
the  school.  The  school  was  moved  twice 
before  1963,  when  Its  own  special  purpose 
building  was  erected — the  gift  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Max  D.  Tucker. 

This  past  year  another  building  was  added, 
which  houses  several  classrooms  and  a  fuU- 
slzed  gymnasium.  Today  the  school  has 
an  enrollment  of  37  pupils.  There  are  seven 
teachers  and  the  director,  who  Is  herself  a 
trained  and  expyerlenced  teacher  of  deaf  chil- 
dren. The  well-established  program  takes 
the  pupils  through  the  eighth  grade.  Fol- 
lowing graduation  these  children  attend  a 
high  school  In  the  Portland  public  school 
system. 

HOSFORO  DAT  SCHOOL 

Hosford  Day  School  for  the  Deaf,  a  de- 
partment within  the  Portland  public  school 
system,  was  opened  approximately  55  years 
ago.  It  Is  operated  In  a  wing  of  one  of 
the  schools  for  hearing  children.  Children 
may  be  enrolled  at  4  years  of  age  and  may 
continue  through  the  grades.  In  Instances 
where  It  Is  thought  advisable,  children  are 
Integrated  Into  classes  with  hearing  chil- 
dren for  specified  studies. 

After  graduation  these  children  also  enter 
public  high  school  where  there  Is  a  coordi- 
nator to  assist  all  deaf  pupils.  Some  chil- 
dren whose  Impairment  Is  not  severe  are 
able  to  attend  school  with  hewing  children 
because  of  the  program  of  speech  and  llp- 
readlng  therapy  made  available  to  them 
through  the  public  school  system. 

PORTLAND  HEARING  AND  SPEECH  CENTER 

The  Portland  Center  for  Hearing  and 
Speech  offers  training  for  children  between 
the  ages  of  2%  and  4  years  of  age  who  have 
hearing  Impairments.  The  center  also  offers 
guidance  to  parents  of  children  much  young- 
er— as  early  as  the  Impairment  Is  recognized. 

PRESCHOOL  FAdLTITES 

Two  facilities  providing  assistance  to  pre- 
school-age deaf  children  are  the  Eugene 
Center  for  Hearing  and  Speech  In  Eugene, 
and  the  Junior  Service  League  Kindergarten 
In  Medford.  The  Junior  Service  League  Kin- 
dergarten, founded  several  years  ago  by  the 
league  to  aid  acoustically  handicapped  chil- 
dren, has  a  trained  teacher  of  the  deaf  on 
duty  regularly.  Assisting  her  Is  another 
trained  teacher  who  serves  part  time  without 
remuneration.  Members  of  the  league  serve 
regularly  as  volunteer  assistants. 

UNIVERSITT    MEDICAL    SCHOOL    DIAGNOSTIC 
SERVICE 

The  Crippled  Children's  Division  of  the 
University  of  Oregon  Medical  School  in  Port- 
land makes  available  a  diagnostic  service  for 
the  many  types  of  Impairments  In  children 
(Including  hearing).  It  also  provides  treat- 
ment for  a  number  of  these  Impairments.  It 
Is  to  this  center  that  doctors  and  agencies 
may  refer  children  whose  disabilities  are  not 
readily  diagnosed.  The  children  are  given 
complete  examinations  by  varloiu  specialists 
who  pool  their  findings  and  opinions  In  the 
endeavor  to  make  a  diagnosis  that  will  lead 
to  proper  guidance  for  the  parents. 


STATE  "nSSTING  PROGRAM 

The  program  of  hearing  testing  conducted 
by  the  Oregon  State  Health  Department 
throughout  the  State  makes  possible  the 
early  detection  of  hearing  Impairment.  With 
proper  referrals,  correction,  or  Improvement 
Is  often  possible. 

COORDINATING  AGENCIES 

Another  aspect  of  the  services  for  the  deaf 
In  Oregon  Is  the  manner  in  which  all  schools 
and  agencies  coordinate  their  efforts.  We 
have  what  we  call  the  Coordinating  Council 
for  the  Deaf.  Several  times  each  year  the 
heads  of  our  schools  and  agencies  meet  to 
evaluate  what  is  being  done  for  the  deaf 
in  our  State  and  attempt  to  devise  ways  and 
means  of  Improving  our  services  to  them. 

STATE  SPEECH  AND  HEARING  CONSULTANT 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least  among  the 
services  for  the  hearing  Impaired  children  of 
Oregon.  Is  the  consultant  for  hearing  and 
speech  dlsabUltles  employed  by  the  State  de- 
partment of  special  education.  This  con- 
sultant Is  fully  trained  In  both  speech  ther- 
apy and  the  education  of  the  deaf.  All 
agencies  notify  this  consultant  of  all  deaf 
children  who  come  to  their  attention.  The 
consultant  confers  with  the  families  to  ad- 
vise and/or  assist  in  whatever  manner  Is 
possible. 


RECESS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  If  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate  at  this  time.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until   12  o'clock  tomorrow  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  17  minutes  pjn.) .  under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
until  tomorrow,  Friday,  October  11, 
1963.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


Help  us  to  hasten  the  dawning  of  that 
day  when  out  of  the  world's  tragedies  and 
tyrannies  there  shall  emerge  a  civiliza- 
tion that  has  in  It  the  Master's  spirit  of 
peace  and  good  will. 

Grant  that  we  may  be  supremely  con- 
fident that  we  can  master  those  dark 
moods  of  cynicism  and  defeatism,  which 
frequently  haunt  us.  for  we  have  not 
been  created  for  failure  but  for  victory. 

In  Christ's  name  we  pray.     Amen. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate,  October  10,  1963: 

Federal  Trade  Commission 
Philip  Elman.  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commissioner  for  the  term  of  7 
years  from  September  26.  1963.     (ReappKilnt- 
ment.) 

In  the  Air  Force 

MaJ.  Gen.  Fred  M.  Dean,  1450A,  Regular 
Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral, under  the  provisions  of  section  8066, 
title    10.  of   the  United  States  Code. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday,  October  8.  1963,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title: 

HR.  3306.  An  act  to  establish  a  revolving 
fund  from  which  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior may  make  loans  to  finance  the  procure- 
ment of  expert  assistance  by  Indian  tribes 
in  cases  before  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HJl.  4955.  An  act  to  strengthen  and  Im-.. 
prove    the   quality   of   vocational    education 
and  to  expand  the  vocational  education  op- 
portunities in  the  Nation. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  McNamara, 
Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Goldwater,  and 
Mr.  Javits  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7179)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10, 1963 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Brasluunp, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Matthew  6:  33:  Seek  ye  first  the  king- 
dom of  God. 

Most  gracious  and  merciful  God,  may 
we  stand  in  the  noble  tradition  of  those 
who  have  a  vision  of  the  magnificent 
heights  to  which  the  human  race  may 
ascend. 

Inspire  us  to  believe  that  the  kingdom 
of  righteousness  is  slowly  and  surely  be- 
ing established  no  matter  how  great  the 
welter  of  confusion  in  which  we  are  liv- 
ing and  laboring. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
mittee report  on  the  independent  of- 
fices appropriation  bill  imder  consider- 
ation today,  in  commenting  on  open 
space  land  grants,  states: 

The  National  Capital  area  has  already  re- 
ceive substantial  grants  under  this  pro- 
gram.    The  committee  directs  that  no  part 
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ol  tbe  fluids  proTldad  be  UMd  for  additional 
granU  In  tbi*  locaUtf . 

This  directive.  If  carried  out  by  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
would  discriminate  against  the  Maryland 
and  Virginia  suburbs  In  the  National 
Capital  region.  The  Committee  ctI- 
dently  feels  that  the  Washington  area 
has  received  more  than  its  share  of 
grants.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
report  made  no  mention  of  the  fact  that 
two  other  metropolian  areas  In  the  coim- 
try  have  received  as  much  or  more  funds 
under  the  program  thus  far  than  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area.  If  the 
funds  under  this  program  are  to  be  ap- 
p>ortioned  among  the  various  metropoli- 
tan areas,  standards  should  be  written 
into  the  Housing  Act  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  extremely  unfair  to  single  out  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  regions  in  the 
country,  where  there  Is  a  great  need  now 
to  preserve  open  space  land,  and  deny 
that  region  the  right  to  participate  in  a 
national  program  because  it  has  the 
foresight  to  provide  the  local  funds 
needed  to  preserve  open  spaces.  It  is  a 
matter  of  pride  to  me  that  Maryland 
Jurisdiction  has  put  up  $5,583,097  In  local 
funds  to  match  the  20  to  30  percent 
Federal  grants. 

The  directive  In  the  committee  report 
could  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  pro- 
posed open  space  projects  In  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  this  discriminatory  language 
will  not  afTect  the  future  of  soundly  con- 
ceived open  space  projects  in  this  area. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  BOLLINO.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  flle  a  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MADAM  NHU 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.        

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reference 
to  Mwdftf"  Nhu's  visit  here.  I  received  a 
letter  this  morning  from  a  gentleman  in 
New  York  whcxn  I  do  not  know,  but  hd 
has  a  good  suggestion  and  I  thought  4 
would  pass  It  on  to  the  House.    He  saysq 

DzAx  Mb.  Hats:  Why  not  hire  one  o^ 
America's  leading  comedians  lllce  Bob  Hopej 
Jack  Parr,  or  Jack  Benny,  to  mimic  Madam 
Nhu  on  TV  after  each  of  her  speeches,  whei^ 
she  is  back  In  her  hotel  where  she  can  watch. 

After  two  or  three  flrst-rate  homorous  rldN 
cules  she  wUl  blow  up  In  frustration  Eind  go 
home  mad.    Her  promoters —  j 

I  think  this  is  the  most  slgnlflcanl 
featxire — 

Her  promoters  will  go  broke  and  set  a  good 
example  for  futwe  promoton. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  pres- 
ent.   

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


Albert 
Ashmore 
Aucbincloss 
Barry 
Bass 
Battla 

B«anett.  Mich. 
Blatnlk 
Bromwell 
Broomfleld 
Buckley 
Burton 
CahlU 
Cameron 
Carey 
Celler 
Chelf 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Oooley 
Corbett 
Curtln 
Davis.  Tenn. 
Dftwson 
Derounlan 
E<lmondi.on 
Felghan 
Flynt 
Ford 

Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 


(Roll  No.  168) 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gray 

Green.  Greg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Orlffln 

Hardy 

Harris 

Healey 

Henderson 

Hoffman 

Kelly 

Kllbum 

Kornegay 

Lankford 

Leslnski 

Ix>ng.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

McDowell 

McFaU 

McMUlan 

Macdonald 

M?icGregor 

Madden 

MalUlard 

Martin,  Calif. 

Martin.  Mass. 

Michel 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Mills 

Moore 

Morriaon 

Morse 

Morton 


Moss 

Nedzl 

Norblad 

O'Brien.  111. 

Osmera 

Patman 

Pllcher 

Pillion 

Powell 

Rains 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rirers,  8.C. 

Ryan.  NY. 

St.  Onge 

Scbenck 

8enner 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Slbal 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tborn  berry 

Tuten 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

Whalley 

White 

Wright 

Zablockl 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  330 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS BILL,  1964 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  8747)  making  appropria- 
tions for  sundry  independent  executive 
bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  corpora- 
tions, agencies,  smd  ofiBces,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  3  hours,  one- 
half  to  be  consumed  by  the  gentleman 
firjm  New  York  [Mr.  OstkrtacI  and  one- 
half  by  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THX  COMMITTXI  Or  THX  WHOL« 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  H.R.  8747.  with 
Mr.  BoLLiNG  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bllL 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 


Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
subcommittee  brings  to  you  this  morning 
the  independent  oSQices  appropriations 
bill,  covering  some  25  or  30  Independent 
agencies.  The  bill  has  budget  estimates 
totaling  in  round  figures  $14.6  billion. 

In  the  subcommittee,  as  you  well  know, 
we  are  bipartisan  and  we  try  to  work 
together,  and  we  do  work  together.  I 
think  we  bring  you  this  bill  with  just 
about  as  much  unanimity  as  it  Is  possible 
to  have  with  seven  men.  Perhaps  we 
may  have  minor  difTerences  of  opinion 
in  one  or  two  places,  but  we  try  to  work 
them  out  and  be  together.  We  are  all 
here  and  we  want  you  to  know  we  are 
your  servants.  We  work  for  you.  You 
tell  us  what  to  do.  Whatever  informa- 
tion you  want,  you  are  entitled  to  it.  We 
are  here,  the  seven  of  us,  and  we  will  do 
our  dead  level  best  to  give  you  any  In- 
formation you  want,  if  we  possibly  can. 
I  want  to  tell  you.  of  course,  that  the 
seven  members,  each  one  of  them,  know 
just  as  much  as  I  do  about  this  bill.  So 
none  of  us  has  a  monopoly  in  that  re- 
spect and  we  do  not  claim,  of  course,  to 
have  any  monopoly. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  too  much  in 
this  bill  to  give  you  too  much  concern. 
There  will  be  some  matters  that  the 
House  will  want  to  debate.  I  am  sure. 
There  are  two  big  items  provided  for  in 
this  bill.  When  I  say  two  big  items,  of 
course,  there  are  a  good  many  big  items 
but  one  of  the  two  big  items  is  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  which  in  round 
figures  accounts  for  about  $5,500  million 
in  this  bill.  That  Is  the  largest  indi- 
vidual item  in  the  bill.  The  Veterans' 
Administratiqp  appropriations  are  made 
up  of  some  lO  or  12  Items.  Of  course, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  disposition  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle  in  the  committee 
to  do  any  harm  to  the  veterans.  We  are 
all  veteran  minded.  The  veterans  have 
sent  out  a  circular  letter  pointing  out 
there  are  some  cuts  in  this  bill.  I  am  go- 
ing to  Einalyze  that  for  you.  But  they 
are  not  hurt  and  we  would  not  hurt 
them:  and  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  hurt 
them.  They  do  not  deserve  to  be  hurt. 
But  out  of  $5,500  million  the  big  cut  here 
Is  on  readjustment  benefits  of  $34,100,- 
000.  Do  you  know  in  truth  and  in  fact 
how  much  that  cut  is?  That  figure  looks 
like  a  big  cut,  but  in  truth  and  In  fact 
it  is  not  even  a  1  penny  cut.  I  repeat — 
on  this  $34,100,000  as  it  is  shown  in  this 
table — it  Is  not  even  a  1  permy  cut.  Let 
me  explain  that  to  you.  This  money  goes 
into  a  revolving  fund  to  take  care  of 
foreclosed  mortgages.  This  is  a  revolv- 
ing fund.  They  sold  mortgages  and  put 
the  proceeds  into  this  fund  and,  there- 
fore, they  do  not  need  this  $34  million 
that  the  budget  estimated.  If  they 
needed  it.  we  would  have  given  it  to 
them.  They  admit  that  they  do  not 
need  it  so.  therefore,  it  is  not  even  a 
1  penny  cut. 

Then  you  see  here  the  Item  for  medi- 
cal care  and  the  table  shows  that  has 
been  cut  $12,500,000.  This,  my  colleagues, 
is  the  greatest  hospital  system  in  the 
world  with  170  hospitals  and  I  say  to 
you,  there  is  not  the  slightest  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  this  committee  to 
hamper,  hamstring,  slow  down,  weaken. 
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or  diminish  the  veterans*  hospital  pro- 
gram— not  the  slightest. 

Not  the  slightest,  Mr.  Jbnniwos.  That 
is  one  of  the  great  veterans  I  refer  to.  the 
able  and  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Virginia.  He  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
veterans  of  this  country.  And  he  has 
done  a  tremendous  job  and  is  a  friend  of 
the  veterans.  So  is  my  able  and  distln- 
gxiished  friend  from  Texas,  Congressman 
Teagui:.  chairman  of  the  great  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee.  He  is  one  of  the  able 
and  distinguished  Members  of  this  House. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Of  course  I  will  yield 
to  my  friend. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  good  friend  makes  you  feel  al- 
most like  a  sinner  to  disagree  with  him, 
but  I  do  want  to  tell  this  House  that  the 
staff  of  my  committee  and  the  commit- 
tee considered  the  cuts  they  made,  and 
we  do  not  agree  with  the  statement  the 
chairman  Is  making.  Later  on  we  will 
present  those  disagreements. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  WeU.  if  you  can  make 
a  cut  out  of  that  revolving  fund,  you  are 
doing  something.  If  you  want  to  put 
$100  million  more  into  it,  I  imagine  the 
committee  would  go  along  with  you  on 
whatever  you  want,  because  it  is  not  any 
cut  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  desire 
to  do  so.  These  foreclosed  mortgages 
must  be  picked  up,  and  we  intend  to  pick 
them  up. 

Now.  getting  back  to  the  medical  pro- 
gram, they  are  170  of  the  finest  hospitals 
in  the  United  States,  and  we  agree  with 
that.  Do  you  know  what  your  hospital 
bill  is  this  year?  In  round  figures  it  is 
$1.1  billion.  Do  you  know  how  many  em- 
ployees they  have  in  their  hospital  sys- 
tem? I  am  Just  talking  about  the  hos- 
pital system.  I  am  not  talking  about 
throughout  the  agency.  In  the  hospital 
system  there  are  130.000  employees.  Any 
day  of  the  week  or  any  month  of  the  year 
they  are  bound  to  have  several  thousand 
unfilled  jobs.  The  system  just  has  to  be 
that  way.  Think  about  It— $1.1  billion, 
and  we  are  reducing  it  $12.5  million.  TeU 
me  how  much  of  a  cut  that  is,  please. 
We  do  not  want  to  hurt  the  program. 
They  can  absorb  that  in  1  day  while 
standing  on  one  foot.  But.  anyway,  re- 
gardless of  that,  it  is  not  hurting. 

This  great  hospital  program  in  the  last 
5  years  has  grown  from  what?  Listen 
to  these  figures.  It  has  grown  from  ap- 
proximately $750  million  to  $1.1  billion 
in  5  years,  and  we  have  helped  it  to  grow. 
Does  that  sound  like  we  are  trying  to 
hurt  it?  Think  about  those  figures. 
Think  about  them.  In  5  years.  And  all 
of  that  time  there  has  been  a  bed  lim- 
itation of  125.000  beds.  There  was  not 
an  increase  of  a  single  bed  in  that  time. 
There  has  been  efBciency  and  greater  use 
of  the  existing  beds.  It  has  been  worth 
the  money.  We  are  not  complaining. 
We  have  helped  them.  I  do  not  believe 
my  veteran  friends  in  this  House  or 
throughout  the  United  States  would  say 
that  they  could  not  take  that  little  bitty 
infinitesimal  cut. 

Well.  I  said  I  was  going  to  talk  5  min- 
utes. Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  inquire  how 
much  time  I  have  used? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
has  consumed  10  minutes. 
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Mr.  THOMAS.  I  do  hope  that  our 
colleagues  will  sustain  our  committee. 
We  have  done  our  best  for  you.  We  are 
your  servants  and  whatever  you  want  us 
to  do  we  are  going  to  do  it  and  do  it  with 
a  smile. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  before  us  to- 
day the  independent  offices  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  year  of  1964.  It  might 
well  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  appropriation  bills 
to  come  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  say  this  because  it  provides  for 
some  26  independent  agencies  of  our 
Federal  Government,  and  it  amounts  to 
more  than  $13  billion. 

At  the  outset  I  would  like  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Thomas].  I  am  sure  that 
you  are  all  aware  of  his  long  and  valued 
experience  and  his  vast  knowledge  of 
these  many  and  varied  agencies.  He 
has  given  our  committee  outstanding 
guidance  and  leadership.  He  has  been 
fair  and  imderstanding,  and  it  has  been 
a  privilege  for  me  as  well  as  an  honor 
for  me  to  serve  on  the^committee  during 
these  11  years. 

And  may  I  add  a  word  of  tribute  to 
my  associates  on  this  committee  for  their 
diligence  and  their  untiring  efforts  in 
the  work  of  this  long  drawn  out  appro- 
priation bill.  I  am  referring  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  EvinsI,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Boland],  the  gentleman  from  nUnois 
[Mr.  Shipley],  and  my  colleagues  on 
the  Republican  side,  namely:  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
JoNASl .  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Wyman].  Each  and  every 
member  has  devoted  painstaking  effort 
to  the  task.  Involving  months  of  hearings 
and.  may  I  add.  some  4,000  pages  of 
testimony. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  find  our- 
selves considering  this  bill  In  mid-Octo- 
ber; think  of  it— mid-October,  when  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  these  funds  are 
intended  actually  started  July  1.    In  all 
probability  it  will  be  another  month  at 
least  before  this  Important  appropriation 
measure  becomes  a  law.    In  the  mean- 
time each  and  every  one  of  these  26 
agencies  is  required  to  operate  on  a  basis 
of  a  similar  period  of  last  year.    To  my 
mind,  may  I  say  to  my  colleagues  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  it  is  not  good 
government    and    lends    itself    to    bad 
management.    What   has   actually   de- 
layed our  reporting  of  this  bill  Is  that 
specific  authorizations  are  required  be- 
fore certain  appropriations  can  be  made, 
and  I  hope— I  repeat  I  hope,  that  in  the 
future  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  coordi- 
nate to  a  greater  degree  the  legislative 
or     authorizing    process    In    a    better 

fashion.  .      ,     ^ 

As  I  indicated  earUer,  the  funds  ap- 
propriated in  this  bill  for  these  several 
agencies  amounts  to  $13,103  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  might  be  of  interest 
to  the  committee  to  learn  that  thla  rep- 
resents a  reduction  of  $1,555  miUion  un- 
der the  budget  estimates.  In  other 
words,  the  original  budget  request 
amounted  to  $14,658  mlUlon.  It  was  re- 
duced by  more  than  $  1 ,500  million.   This, 


too.  represents  a  10.6  percent  cut  which 
should  measurably  aid  in  achieving  re- 
trenchment in  Government  spending  and 
a  narrowing  of  the  gap  of  our  huge 
annual  deficits. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  time  does  not  per- 
mit a  detailed  discussion  of  the  services, 
the  operations,  and  the  requirements  of 
each  of  these  independent  agencies.  I 
am  sure  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so. 
But,  in  connection  with  this  overall  pic- 
ture one  thing  stands  out.  namely,  the 
total  number  of  people  on  the  pajrroll. 
In  1963  these  same  sigencies  employed 
or  had  in  being  some  296,000  personnel. 
In  this  independent  oflBces  appropriation 
bill  a  request  was  made  for  a  total  of 
305.583  people  for  personal  services. 
Now,  in  this  bill  we  have  approved  a  total 
number  of  personnel  of  296,000,  which  Is 
a  reduction  of  9,500  in  personnel  as  com- 
pared to  the  original  budget  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  sure  whether 
our  distinguished  chahman  mentioned 
this,  but  I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  one  of  the  things  which  we  had  to 
meet  in  deaUng  with  this  appropriation 
blU  was  that  of  certain  obligations  which 
have  been  incurred  by  the  Congress  and 
by  the  Government  since  last  year.  One 
of  these  obligations  is  known  as  the  pay 
raise  or  the  pay  increase  for  our  person- 
nel. That  is  an  obligation  that  has  to  be 
met.  However,  we  have  held  the  line  on 
total  overall  personnel.  We  have  per- 
mitted the  increase  in  dollars  to  meet, 
generally  speaking,  the  pay  increase 
which  was  authorized  and  required  by 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  referred  to  the  program 
of  the  veterans  and  the  picture  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  I  want  to  say 
here  and  now  that  as  a  veteran  and  as 
one  who  holds  the  services,  the  care  and 
benefits  for  our  veterans,  to  be  one  of 
outstanding  Importance  and  I  would  not 
for  a  moment  be  a  party  to  injury,  im- 
pairing or  reducing  veterans'  benefits  or 
veteran  care  or  veteran  services  one  iota. 
I  believe  that  we  have  given  full  con- 
sideration to  all  these  matters  smd  have 
provided,  generally  speaking,  generously 
in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  members  of  the 
committee  might  be  Interested  to  know 
that  today  in  the  United  States  we  have 
a  total  veterans'  population  of  some 
22.275,000  veterans.  These  veterans 
range  in  age  from  19  to  100  years. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee indicated,  we  have  In  the  Veterans' 
Administration  170  veterans'  hospitals. 
This  represents  the  largest  hospital  sys- 
tem in  the  world.    It  provides  for  the 
operation  of  some  122,777  beds,  with  a 
total  authorization  of  about  125,000  beds. 
In  that  connection,  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  items  in  this  bill  and  one  of  the 
largest  items  in  the  veterans  appropria- 
tion of  course,  is  that  of  compensation 
and  pensions;   4.7  million  veterans  or 
their  survivors  are  receiving  benefits  to- 
day.  This  amounts  to  about  $3.7  billion. 
With  reference  to  the  two  items  the 
chairman   of    the   subcommittee   spoke 
about;  mainly,  medical  care  and  that  of 
readjustments  benefits.  I  am  here  to  say 
if  we  have  erred,  if  there  is  a  need,  if 
there    is    a   Justification,    certainly    we 
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stand  ready— or  at  least  I  do — to  make 
appropriate  adjustments. 

There  are  a  number  of  important 
agencies  in  this  bill,  and  as  I  indicated, 
time  will  not  permit  a  detailed  discus- 
sion of  each  and  every  one  of  them.  One 
of  them  which,  of  course,  will  attract 
considerable  attention,  has  to  do  with 
civil  defense. 

The  committee  found  it  necessary  to 
reduce  substantially  the  total  flgtu-e  of 
budget  requests  for  civil  defense  by  vir- 
tue of  certain  factors,  one  being  the 
overall  fallout  shelter  program  and  you 
will  remember  the  House  just  recently 
passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  expendi- 
ture of  some  $190  million  for  the  con- 
strucUon  of  fallout  shelters  throughout 
the  coimtry.  either  in  public  buildings 
or  in  nonprofit  and  other  institutions  of 
that  kind.  Regardless  of  the  merit  of 
this  issue  or  question,  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  we  could  not  if  we  desired  to  do 
so  bring  to  you  an  appropriation  of  funds 
to  provide  for  the  shelter  program  be- 
cause the  authorization  has  not  as  yet 
been  enacted  into  law.  Therefore  to  in- 
clude in  this  bill,  the  appropriaUon  of 
these  funds  is  not  possible  at  this  time, 
at  least.  . 

Mr.  HOLJFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will| 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
rise  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  if  it( 
would  not  have  been  possible  to  havei 
provided  those  funds  tinder  a  parliamen- 
tary arrangement,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  authorization  bill  has  notj 
passed  the  Senate,  by  placing  a  con" 
tingency  limitation  on  the  funds  which 
would  have  taken  effect  in  the  event  ifi 
did  pass  the  Senate,  and  I  refer  to  th^ 
authorization  bill. 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  he  projects  his  question 
on  the  basis  of  parliamentary  arrange -| 

ment.  ! 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  A  legislative  limita-« 
tion  on  the  appropriation  bill,  making 
it  effective  in  the  event  that  the  authori-t 
zation  bill  did  pciss  the  other  body. 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.  In  my  opinion  it 
would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  and 
would  not  be  eligible  in  the  way  of  ap- 
proportion  of  funds  until  a  clear-cut 
authorization  has  been  made.  After  all 
Is  said  and  done,  we  do  not  know  yet 
what  that  final  authorization  will  be. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Of  course,  if  the 
other  body  changed  the  authorization 
bill  substantially  it  would  natvurally  go 
to  conference  and  it  could  be  adjusted 
in  conference.  The  gentleman  knows  of 
my  deep  interest  in  the  subject  of  civU 
defense.  In  the  face  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  passing  overwhelmingly 
the  authorization  bill  the  other  day,  J 
was  hopeful  some  arrangement  might  b^ 
made  that  it  could  be  implemented  ai 
the  will  of  the  House. 

I  hope  that  the  action  of  the  subcomf 
mittee  was  not  directed  at  the  merits  ojf 
the  authorization,  and  I  hope  that  it  wae 
based  upon  the  parliamentary  situatiofi 
as  they  \mderstand  it. 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.  I  will  have  to  say  tp 
the  gentleman  from  California  that  Iti 
my  opinion  there  is  some  misgiving 
within  the  committee  as  to  the  wisdom 


and  the  need  for  this  program,  but  In 
view  of  the  lack  of  authorization  in  the 
first  instance  the  question  and  the  Issue 
does  not  come  to  a  final  pwint  as  to  the 
committee's  position  in  this  regard.  It  is 
always  possible  through  a  deficiency  ap- 
propriation to  provide  funds  if  the  au- 
thorization becomes  a  law;  but  so  far 
as  this  subcommittee  is  concerned,  we 
are  in  the  first  instance  not  authorized  to 
include  the  money  for  fallout  shelters 
even  if  we  wanted  to. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.     I  thank  the   gen- 
tleman for  his  generous  yielding  of  time. 
Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman in  a  position  to  state  with  any 
afBrmativeness  whether  or  not  the  sub- 
committee intends  to  take  up  this  appro- 
priation as  a  supplemental  if  the  au- 
thorization passes  in  the  other  body? 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  that  this  particu- 
lar subcommittee  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  supplemental  appropriations.  The 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  a  Defi- 
ciency Subcommittee  which  handles  such 
matters,  so  it  would  not  be  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Independent  Offices. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  As  I  un- 
derstand the  position  of  the  subcommit- 
tee at  this  point,  it  is  that  these  shelters 
are  not  authorized,  therefore  they  cannot 
be  included. 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.  At  least,  that  is  my 
position. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  so  many  important  items  and 
programs  embodied  in  this  mdependent 
offices  bill  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
know  where  to  start. 

For  example,  included  in  this  bill  we 
have  a  large  Agency  known  as  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency.  The  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  has  grown.  It  has 
taken  on  tremendous  operations  and 
services.  But.  I  think  it  is  worthy  to 
note  that  we  have  included  in  this  bill 
an  item  in  the  appropriation  for  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  in  the  amount  of 
$60  million  for  the  development  of  a 
supersonic  air  transport  plane.  This 
matter  is  one  looking  to  the  future. 
While  this  $60  million  is  a  sizable  sum,  I 
want  you  to  know  that  it  is  only  a  drop 
in  the  bucket,  it  is  only  the  beginning 
of  the  amounts  that  will  eventually  be 
required  in  the  end  for  the  development 
of  a  supersonic  air  transport  plane.  The 
jurisdiction  has  been  determined  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  to  rest  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency.  The  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  imder  its  basic  act  has 
the  authority  to  embark  on  such  a  devel- 
opment. But  I  should  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
unique  situation  in  this  development  in 
that  it  is  bigger  than  private  enterprise 
and  private  industry,  it  is  one  that  re- 
quires joint  effort,  joint  operation,  and 
joint  development  if  we  in  the  United 
States  are  to  move  forward  in  the  de- 
velopment of  such  a  supersonic  air  trans- 
port plane. 


I  should  like  to  call  to  your  attention 
the  fact  that  along  with  another  mem- 
ber of   our   committee,   the   gentleman 
from   Massachusetts   [Mr.  BolandI   to- 
gether with  three  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee    on     Interstate     and     Foreign 
Commerce   I   joined   with    the   Federal 
Aviation  Agency  in  a  conference  with 
the  British  and   the  French  who  have 
joined  hands  in  an  international  agree- 
ment for  the  development  of  a  superson- 
ic air  transport  plane.    They  are  going 
forward    with    a    similar    development 
under  an  international  agreement.     The 
British  are  developing  the  engines  and 
the  Fi-ench  are  developing  the  air  frames. 
They  not  only  are  putting  in  Govern- 
ment money,  but  there  you  have  a  unique 
situation   where    the   Government   con- 
trols and  owns  the  industry  itself.    Now 
if  we  move  ahead  with  this  program,  at 
least  it  seems  to  me,  it  is  going  to  be 
viUl  that  industry  itself  plays  an  im- 
portant role  and  contributes  to  this  de- 
velopment and  in  the  end  industry  and 
commercial  airlines  will  through  royal- 
ties  return   a    certain   amount   of    the 
investment  to  the  Government  so  that  in 
the  end  we   will  have  a  better  and  a 
faster  plane  than  that  developed  by  the 
British   and  the  French.    I   might  say 
to  you  that  this  is  a  matter  of  inter- 
national   competition    and    trade.    Al- 
ready  certain  airlines  in  America   are 
making  contracts  with  the  British  and 
with  the  French.     So  you  can  readily 
see  it  is  vital  that  we  at  least  give  full 
consideration  to  this  matter  and  for  that 
reason  we  of  the  committee  have  ap- 
proved the  inclusion  of  $60  miUion  for 
the  development  of  the  supersonic  air 
transport. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  at  this  time  there 
is  no  agreement  by  the  aircraft  industry 
of  this  country  to  make  any  contribu- 
tion toward  the  development  of  this 
plane;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  I  have  no  definite 
knowledge  of  any  such  agreement  but  I 
think  the  answer  to  that  is  that  plans 
with  regard  to  the  first  phase  are  under 
way  with  a  view  of  such  an  arrangement. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  your  hearings 
show  it  is  your  hope  and  only  the  hope 
of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  in 
dealing  with  this  subject  that  the  air- 
craft industry  of  this  country  will  make 
a  contribution  of  at  least  25  percent,  but 
as  of  this  day  and  hour,  apparently, 
there  is  no  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
industry  to  make  any  contribution  at  all 
to  the  development  of  a  supersonic  trans- 
port plane. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  We  must,  of  course, 
bear  in  mind  that  this  development  is 
bigger  than  any  single  aircraft  Industry 
or  any  group  of  aircraft  industries  In 
America.  Therefore,  it  is  essential,  and 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman,  that  If  we 
fail  to  enter  into  such  an  arrangement  or 
plan  and  if  it  does  not  go  forward  on  that 
basis,  then  it  should  not  be  done. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further  in  connection  with  the  mat- 
ter concerning  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  I  am  disturbed  to  see  that  the 
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Federal  Aviation  Agency  has  more  than 
300  employees  overseas.  Is  this  now  the 
beginning  of  a  buildup  of  an  FAA  em- 
ployment empire  overseas?  What  In  the 
world  do  we  have  330  and-some-odd  em- 
ployees overseas  for  that  Agency? 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman,  it  Is  disturbing  that  the 
growth  and  the  requirements  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  have  developed  to 
this  extent,  but  their  responsibUities  are 
now  extended  by  virture  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion over  navigation  and  air  traffic  con- 
trols which  apply  not  only  here  In  the 
continental  United  States  but  on  the  high 
seas  and  Includes  military  aspects  as  well. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Do  not  the  British  regu- 
late their  air  commerce  and  do  not  the 
French  and  all  the  rest  of  them  regulate 
their  air  commerce?  Do  they  not  have 
inspectors  and  would  they  permit  us  to 
fly  unsafe  planes  or  violate  the  air  com- 
merce laws  of  their  countries?  Do  they 
have  people  In  this  country  inspecting 
their  planes  here  as  we  have  overseas? 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  I  think,  in  answer 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  that  a  part 
of  the  problem  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  stems  not  from  the  question  of 
Invading  the  jurisdiction  of  other  coun- 
tries but  primarily  our  own  operations 
in  those  countries,  particularly  military. 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemsm  yield? 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.     I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.   BOW.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

It  seems  to  me  we  should  give  further 
considerations  to  what  action  the  House 
has  taken  with  respect  to  the  appropria- 
tion bills.    The  House  has  accepted  its 
constitutional  authority  with  reference 
to  the  budgets.     We   were   determined 
that  there  were  going  to  be  some  cuts 
made.    I  want  to  congratulate  this  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  for  having 
made  some   real  cuts.     As  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  has 
said,    nobody    has    been    hurt.      Maybe 
additional  cuts  can  be  made.    However, 
I  think  the  House  and  the  Nation  should 
know  that  the  House  has  really  been  do- 
ing its  homework  on  the  bills  this  year. 
Up  to  date  we  have  reduced  the  budget 
submission  by  $3,378  billion.    If  we  sus- 
tain this  bill,  we  will  cut  it  an  additional 
$1,555  billion  or  a  total  of  $4,933  bilUon. 
If  my  anticipation  and  forecast  is  any- 
where near  right,  and  I  hope   it  is.  I 
would  anticipate  that  we  would  have  ad- 
ditional cuts  and  that  by  the  time  this 
House  adjourns,  if  it  ever  does,  we  will 
probably  reduce  this  budget  somewhere 
between  $7  bUllon  and  $7.2  bilUon.    How- 
ever, I  do  think  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
that  have  worked  on  this  are  entitled 
to  have  this  fact  known,  because  they 
have  done  a  good  job.    It  has  been  a  bi- 
partisan effort  to  reduce  the  budget.    We 
had  hoped  for  larger  cuts  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  $10  billion  target.    I  still  think, 
though,  that  it  has  not  been  brought  out 
adequately  to  the  House  knd  to  the  Na- 
tion that  we  do  have  an  anticipated  re- 
duction of  about  $7.2  billion  in  the  total 
budget  submitted  to  Uie  House  this  year. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
,     Mr.    OSTERTAO.     I   appreciate   the 
comments  and  observations  on  the  part 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
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Mr.  BECKER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   OSTERTAG.     I  wHl  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Yortc. 
Mr.  BECKER.    I,  too,  want  to  cOTipli- 
ment  my  colleague  from  New  York  for 
the  very  fine  statement  he  has  made. 
Also,  I   wish  to   compliment   my   good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Thomas].    However,  you  made  an  obser- 
vation before  and  I  am  In  accord  with 
that  observation,  about  the  fact  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  could  not 
bring  this  bill  before  the  Congress  until 
mid -October  because  the  authorization 
bill  did  not  come  to  It  in  sufficient  time. 
I  agree  with  this,  but  I  think  that  the 
people  ought  to  know  that  here  we  are 
in  the  middle  of  October  when  these 
bills  should  be  acted  upon  before  June 
30.    The  majority  party  is  In  complete 
control  of  these  matters,  and  I  would 
like  to  find  out  why  they  have  held  up 
all  of  these  authorization  bills  and  have 
not  brought  them  before  this  House  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30.  the 
start  of  the  new  fiscal  year.    Has  the 
gentleman  any  Information  as  to  why? 
Mr.  OSTERTAG.    No.    The  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  no  information  as 
to  why.    Earlier  in  my  remarks  I  referred 
to  the  same  point  and  on  the  same  sub- 
ject.   I  pointed  out  it  was  unfortunate 
that  we  are  so  late  with  appropriation 
bills,  due  to  the  fact  that  certain  au- 
thorizations have  been  lacking,  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  act.    Just 
a  moment  ago  we  were  discussing  the 
civil  defense.    The  civil  defense  bill  has 
not  been  authorized  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
authorization  was  just  recently  adopted. 
To  my  way  of  thinking,  it  Is  bad  govern- 
ment  and   is   a   lousy   way   to   nm   a 
railroad. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  am  Inclined  to  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  to  operate  this 
way,  almost  4  months  behind  the  start  of 
the  fiscal  year,  is  irresponsible.  We  are 
now  only  getting  to  authorize  expenses 
for  this  1963-64  fiscal  year,  as  well  as 
the  appropriations.  I  think  it  Is  a  lack 
of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  ma- 
jority party  in  control. 

Mr.  OSTERl-AG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
had  Intended  to  devote  some  time  to  the 
most  questionable  and  controversial  and 
the  largest  item  in  this  bill,  namely,  the 
appropriation  for  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration.  In  view 
of  the  time  that  I  have  consumed  but 
yet  bearing  in  mind  that  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  important  things  I  might  well 
have  discussed  is  that  of  the  space  pro- 
gram and  the  space  furuis  aiui  recent 
events,  I  shall  attempt  to  do  so  under  the 
5-mlnute  rule. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  able  and  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Mlssoxiri,  our  boss  of  the 
full  committee  [Mr.  CanwonI. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  was  unanimously  reported  by  the 
subcommittee  to  the  full  committee  and 
is  now  reported  by  the  full  committee  to 
the  House.  And  I  am  supporting  it  in 
every  particular. 

That  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
I  approve  every  item  in  it.    We  all  know 


by  long  experience  that  any  bill,  espe- 
cially a  bill  so  diverse  and  comprehensive 
as  this  bill,  will  contain  matters  on  which 
we  cannot  all  reach  complete  agreement. 
But  in  order  to  secure  a  bill  we  take  the 
bitter  with  the  sweet,  and  so  I  am  sup- 
porting some  of  its  provisions  with  more 
emphasis  than  others. 

I  especially  support  two  notable  cuts 
the  committee  made  in  the  bill;  the  cut 
in  the  mwiey  for  the  trip  to  the  moon, 
and  the  cut  in  the  money  provided  for 

NASA's  budget  request  of  $5,700  mil- 
lion to  the  legislative  committee  tliis  year 
exceeded  by  over  $1  billion  the  total  Fed- 
eral budget  for  1933  and  exceeds  by  $500 
million  the  total  receipts  by  our  Govern- 
ment in  1940. 

The  authorization  was  cut  to  $5,350 
million  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations further  cut  it  to  $5,100  miUion. 
We  ai-e  told  that  the  trip  to  the  moon 
is  expected  to  cost  between  $20  and  $40 
billion.  We  all  know,  by  long  and  un- 
happy experience  in  estimating  appro- 
priations that  it  is  always  the  largest 
figure  that  prevails.  So  we  enter  on  this 
collossal  project  reahzing  that  we  will  be 
fortunate  if  we  are  able  to  keep  the  cost 
down  to  a  minimum  of  $40  billion.  But 
we  have  in  this  bill  cut  it  down  to  $5,100 
million  for  the  present. 

I  was  amused  and  surprised  to  hear 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas] 
say  just  now  that  these  cuts  do  not  mean 
ansrthing.  Yet  in  the  committee  he  vio- 
lently opposed  every  motion  to  cut  it 
down  and  quoted  Mr.  Webb  as  saying 
that  if  we  cut  it  down  to  $5,100  milbon. 
which  we  did.  it  would  force  a  delay  of 
2  or  3  years  In  Apollo's  program  and  cost 
an   extra   $2   billion   to  $3   billion. 

Now  he  says  it  is  wholly  inconsequen- 
tial. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what 
these  vast  sums  mean  in  terms  of  service 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Even  $20  billion  would  wipe  out  all 
the  slums  in  every  major  city  in  the 
United  States.    It  could  put  millions  of 
boys  and  girls  through  college.     With 
$40  billion  we  covild  build  a  achoolhouse 
in  every  commimity.    We  could  give  a 
$4,500  residence,  or  make  a  contribution 
of  $4,500,  on  any  residence,  for  every 
family  in  the  Uiiited  States.    We  could 
forever  eliminate  every   communicable 
child    disease    throughout    the   Nation. 
We   could   not   on^   provide    Jobs   for 
everybody  but  better  Jobs.     We  could 
endow  free  hospitals  and  old  folks  homes 
for  everybody  with  $40  billion.    Yet  they 
want  to  spend  it  on  a  trip  to  the  moon. 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  were  any  pros- 
pects of  achieving  anjrthing  of  real  sd- 
entiflc  or  military  value  the  proposition 
might  be  open  to  consideration  but  the 
most  eminent  authorities,  not  connected 
with  the  various  projects,  tell  us  that 
even  if  we  suceed  in  putting  a  man  on 
the  moon,  which  is  doubtful,  or  of  bring- 
ing him  back  again  which  is  even  more 
doubtful,  nothing   of   value  would   be 
added  to  human  knowledge  that  can 
not  be  obtained  by  robot  "packages"  of 
instruments.    And  Instruments  are  more 
accurate  than  human  facvilUes. 

Former    President    Elsenhower,    who 
commanded  the  Allied  amies  said  "To 
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spend  $40  billion  to  reach  the  moon  Is 
Just  nuts." 

Dr.  Abelaon,  the  first  U.S.  scientist  to 
split  the  uranium  atom,  said,  "There  are 
no  objects  of  economic  value  to  be 
brought  back  from  the  moon." 

Dr.  Vsuinevar  Bush,  more  responsible 
than  any  other  one  man  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  atomic  bomb  that  ended 
World  War  n.  said  the  program  for  a 
manned  moon  shot  is  "unsound  and  eco- 
nomically unfeasible." 

There  is  no  air  on  the  moon.  There 
is  no  water  on  the  moon.  There  are  ap-, 
palling  radioactive  potentlsJities.  Thel 
heat  In  the  day  is  hundreds  of  degrees 
above  Ignition  and  the  cold  of  the  nights 
la  hundreds  of  degrees  below  freezing. 
There  are  other  hazards  too  numerous 
to  be  cataloged.  I 

The  appropriation  reported  out  by 
the  committee  has  been  provided  largely 
because  of  commitments.  It  Is  impossi- 
ble to  escape  the  conviction  that  the 
project  must  eventually  be  abandoned. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  6  addi- 
tional minutes.  We  have  exactly  5  min* 
utes  left  and  we  yield  It  to  our  distint 
gulshed  chairman,  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  much  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
and  In  view  of  that  fact  I  shall  desist 
from  further  reflections  on  his  favorit* 
subject,  the  trip  to  the  moon. 

Let  us  now  taJce  up  the  building  of 
shelters  to  which  we  may  retire  in  safety 
and  comfort  after  the  enemy  has  drlveit 
through  our  military  defenses  and  1* 
subjxigating  the  civilian  populatlcm  to 
fallout  and  destructive  byproducts  at* 
tending  nuclear  warfare.  I 

When  this  question  of  shelters  first 
came  before  us.  it  was  one  of  the  most 
abturb  propositions  ever  submitted  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Some  10 
years  ago,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Jknskm]  and  I  conferred 
about  It  and  canvassed  our  committee 
and  cut  It  down  to  the  barest  minlmunt. 
As  orli^nally  submitted  it  provided  for  H 
fire  engine  In  every  community  and  a 
Federal  constructed  shelter  for  every 
dty  In  the  United  States.  I  received  ft 
bushel  basket  of  telegrams  from  mayors 
of  cities  asking,  "Where  is  our  fire 
engine?"  It  would  have  been  a  physical 
Impoesibillty  to  manufacture  enough 
flre  engines  to  comply  with  the  proposed 
program.  I  received  as  many  telegrams 
saying,  "Where  Is  our  shelter?  We  need 
it  to  park  cars  in." 

For  approximately  a  decade  we  cut 
these  estimates  to  the  bone.  Only  a 
bare  skeleton  was  left  from  year  to  year 
during  periods  when  war  seemed  immi- 
nent. But  recently  men  have  been  rui<- 
ning  around  over  the  coimtry  trying  to 
scare  people  to  death  and  to  convinoe 
than  that  survival  depended  on  building 
shelters.  When  alarmed  people  write  to 
me  asking  advice  on  the  subject  I  re- 
mind them  that  of  all  the  Members  Of 
Congress,  both  House  and  Senate,  not 
one  has  ever  constructed  a  shelter  for 
himself  and  his  family. 

Mr.  Chairman,  history  repeats  itself. 
The  original  confidence  man  traveled 
over  the  coimtry  selling  lightning  ro^s 
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and  there  was  hardly  a  country  house 
that  did  not  blossom  out  in  lightning 
rods  negotiated  by  the  clever  Ughtning 
rod  agents.  When  that  enterprise  was 
finally  exhausted  the  fast-talking  agent 
switched  to  termite  exterminator.  With 
an  impressive  vehicle  loaded  with 
paraphernalia  he  would  drive  up  and  ask 
to  look  at  the  underpinning  of  the  house. 
He  would  come  out  with  a  sample  of 
alarming  termite  Infestation  and  for  a 
generous  fee  would  make  a  thorough 
campaign  of  extermination  which  would 
insure  the  dwelling  against  collapse  for 
all  time  to  come.  Now  the  lightning 
rod  agent  and  the  termite  exterminator 
are  ready  to  contract  for  a  fallout  shel- 
ter constructed  according  to  "Gtovern- 
ment  speciflcatlcms"  that  will  save  the 
entire  family  from  the  effects  of  any 
domestic  or  foreign  bombardment.  They 
have  an  economy  model  which  they  will 
construct  for  as  little  as  $150.  But  none 
of  these  shelters  will  ever  be  needed. 

They  will  never  be  needed  because 
there  will  never  be  another  world  war. 
With  modem  weapons  an  international 
war  amounts  to  international  suicide. 
Most  of  the  people  would  die  and  all 
cities  would  disintegrate  within  3  days 
after  hostiUtles  started. 

In  the  meantime  the  nations  of  the 
world  have  entered  into  treaties  to  dis- 
continue air  testing  of  nuclear  reagents. 
Modem  nuclear  bombs  incinerate  in 
white  heat  everything  within  50  miles. 
They  exhaust  all  oxygen.  Survival  in 
any  shelter  that  could  be  constructed  is 
hopeless.  It  would  merely  prolong  for 
a  few  agonizing  minutes,  those  who  took 
shelter  in  them. 

For  these  reasons  the  committee  has 
cut  $259.1  million  from  the  funds  asked 
for  fallout  shelters. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
does  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  de- 
sire some  more  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
would  be  an  imposition  for  me  to  take 
more  time  in  the  presence  of  this  vast 
and  enthusiastic  audience. 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  listened 
with  a  great  deal  of  Interest,  as  always. 
to  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. Words  of  wisdom  are  always 
welcome  in  this  Chamber,  and  we  can  all 
profit  by  the  advice  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  gives  from  time  to  time. 

It  Is  dlfAciilt  to  decide  what  items  to 
talk  about  in  a  bill  which  involves  $13 
billion.  I  dislike  to  repeat  arguments 
that  have  been  made  by  those  who  have 
preceded  me  in  the  debate,  therefore  I 
shall  Just  pick  out  for  discussion  one  or 
two  of  the  not  insignificant  programs  in- 
volved in  this  bill. 

For  example,  there  is  a  little  item  of 
traveling  and  printing  that  has  not  been 
mentioned.  Our  committee  has  been 
concerned  for  years  about  the  growing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  Government 
agencies  to  send  their  employees  all  over 
the  world  in  airplanes  and  so  forth.  In 
our  judgment  much  of  this  business 
could  be  handled  by  the  use  of  a  stenog- 


rapher and  typewriter,  or  by  the  use  of 
the  telephone. 

We  have  also  been  concerned  by  the 
growth  in  the  dissemination  of  propa- 
ganda and  written  material  that  floods 
our  oflBces  from  day  to  day.  I  am  sure 
every  wastebasket  on  Capitol  Hill  Is  filled 
to  overflowing  every  day  with  printed 
material  that  comes  from  various  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  So  we  made  an  effort 
to  curtail  these  activities  by  the  26  agen- 
cies  over  whom  we  have  jurisdiction. 

I  think  the  committee  today  might  be 
interested  to  know  that  these  26  agencies 
sought  to  spend  on  travel — and  this  does 
not  include  selectee  travel  under  the 
Selective  Service  System — during  the 
current  fiscal  year  $71,500,000.  This  was 
an  increase  of  about  $8  million  over 
the  amount  they  spent  for  travel  last 
year.  But  the  committee  reduced  the 
request  by  $9,800,000,  or  to  $61,867,- 
000,  which  is  more  than  $1  million  less 
than  they  used  for  travel  last  year.  I 
think  we  perhaps  could  Justify  a  deeper 
cut  but  we  did  not  want  to  cripple  these 
agencies.  We  know  that  a  reasonable 
amount  of  travel  is  necessary.  We  made 
these  cuts  after  carefully  considering  the 
individual  requests  and  after  discussing 
them  with  the  agency  heads  and  wit- 
nesses and  after  urging  upon  them  the 
importance  of  curtailing  all  of  the  un- 
necessary travel  that  is  engaged  in  by 
Government  employees  over  the  course 
of  the  year. 

With  respect  to  the  printing  part  of 
the  bill,  we  made  a  15  percent  cut  in 
printing  throughout  the  bill.  That  was 
an  arbitrary  cut,  but  we  think  it  is  time 
to  begin  cutting  down  on  the  disposition 
on  the  part  of  these  Government  agen- 
cies to  print  too  much  material. 

Another  item  I  wish  to  mention,  and 
which  I  think  is  worthy  of  discussion, 
was  mentioned  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York  [Mr.  OstertagI. 
I  should  like  to  advert  to  it  also.  That 
is  the  question  of  the  Jobs  that  are  in- 
cluded in  this  bill.  We  have  all  been 
concerned,  I  know,  with  the  tremendous 
increase  in  Federal  employment  and  in 
the  cost  of  services  performed  by  these 
employees.  I  have  with  me  the  report 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Reduc- 
tion of  Nonessential  Federal  Expendi- 
tures, which  was  issued  August  30,  1963, 
the  chairman  of  which  committee  is  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, Senator  Byrd.  He  reported  in  that 
statement  that  civilian  employment  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
reached  an  all-time  high  in  fiscal  1963, 
and  that  average  employment  over  the 
period  he  mentioned  was  the  highest 
since  1954,  when  we  were  coming  out  of 
the  Korean  war. 

That  report  showed  a  payroll  cost  in 
1963  of  $15,346  million,  plus,  I  might  add, 
$334  million  in  pay  for  foreign  nationals 
who  work  for  the  U.S.  Government 
abroad  but  whose  names  do  not  appear 
on  any  regular  payroll. 

I  have  prepared  some  tables  which  I 
will  Include  under  the  authority  given 
me  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
which  will  show  the  constantly  increas- 
ing payroll  costs  during  the  last  10  years 
and  which  show  that  they  have  gone  up 
from  about  $9  billion  In  1954  to  $15  bil- 
lion in  1963. 
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^ThP  table  Is  as  follows)  Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the    respect  to  that  item  we  also  made  sub- 

■     o  AM  noo  noo  gentleman  yield  briefly?                                stantial  cuts. 

195* •;•  if,-  XXX'  XXX  Mr.  JONAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the        i  would  like  to  make  one  comment  for 

}»?; 10  526  ooo'ooo  gentleman.                                                     the  Record   about  the  National  Aero- 

1BB7 ii!ooo!ooo!ooo  Mr.  GROSS.    I  think  this  would  be    nautics  and  Space  Administration.    We 

1968                      "I"""!  11, 455!  000, 000  an  excellent  place  to  point  out  to  the  few     handle  not  only  the  appropriation  for 

1969""I""1 12. 330, 000, 000  Members  of  the  House  who  are  present    NASA    but    for    the    National    Science 

I960 12, 637, 000, 000  ^t  this  time,  and  to  state  for  the  Record,    Foundation.    We  have  handled  that  ap- 

1961 —  13,648,000.000  ^^^  ^^^  Federal  employees  retirement     propriation  since   the  Foundation   was 

19«2 -   ]*•  III-  ??9-  ?99  fund  Is  now  $38  billion  in  the  red.          created.    You  will  read  in  the  papers,  as 

1963 15.  d4e,  ouu,  ouu  ^^   JONAS.    And  I  may  add  that  It    i  have  over  the  last  weekend,  about  how 

Ncm.— The  foregoing  costa  exclude  U.S.  j^  going  up  every  year.                                     this  committee  has  virtually  destroyed 

pay  for  foreign  nationals  not  on  regular  pay-  Mr.  MEADER.   Mr.  Chairman,  will  the    the  National  Science  Foimdation.    Let 

rolls.  gentleman  yield  for  a  further  question     me  just  give  you  the  figures.    In  1954 

Mr    JONAS     I  will  Include  another  on  this  point?                                                the  total  amount  appropriated  for  the 

table  which  shows  the  growth  of  civlUan  Mr.  JONAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the    National    Science    Foundation    was    $8 

emnloyment  by  the  Federal  Government  gentleman.                                                       milUon.    Last  year  we  appropriated  $322 

during  the  decade  just  ended.    It  shows  Mr.  MEADER.    The  gentleman  from    million.    This  year  they  came  in  with  a 

that  such  employment  today,  at  the  end  New  York  [Mr.  Ostertag]  reported  that    request  for  $589  million, 

of  the  fiscal  year  1963  was  approximate-  for  the  26  agencies,  the  total  employ-        i  am  very  glad  that  the  House  acted  a 

Iv  2  500  000  nient  was  at  the  level  of  296,000  under     few  weeks  ago  in  creating  a  special  com- 

(The  table  Is  as  follows-)  the  committee  bill  whereas  the  budget    mittee  to  look  into  the  subject  of  re- 

9  4'?fl  164  had  asked  for  something  like  305,000.         search.    We  are  engaged  in  research  all 

1954 2  367  290  ^r.  JONAS.    That  Is  correct.                     over  the  lot,  and  no  one  single  commit- 

\ll^ - "  2*  364' 042  Mr.  MEADER.    Can  the  gentleman  tell    tee  of  the  House  can  actually  police  it. 

Jgg^" ■ I"""  2!  394!  099  me  how  much  this  figure  of  296,000  is  an    ^  takes  a  committee  that  has  jurisdic- 

1958  "IIIIIIIIIIII" --"----—  2,347,344  increase  over  the  past  fiscal  year  for    tjon  over  the  entire  gamut  of  Govem- 

1959"I"II"I— 2,352,242  these  26  agencies?                                         ment  operations  really  to  find  out  what 

I960 —  2.386.346  j^j.  JONAS.    The  296,391  was  the  fig-    we  are  doing  in  research.    I  am  not  op- 

1961 -  ^■^^•^n  ure  for  1963.   We  did  not  go  back  beyond    posed  to  scientific  research  and  I  have 

1962. 2, 443, 808  ^^^^  ^^  preparing  our  table.   We  have  the    supported,  as  has  our  committee,  the 

1963 ^.«»j,j  figures  and  I  can  give  them  to  the  gentle-     rather   rapid   growth   of   the   National 

NoTK.— The  foregoing  figures  exclude  for-  ^1^^  for   1963.  the  budget  request  for    Science  Foundation.    However.  NASA  is 

elgn  nationals  not  on  regular  payrolls  and  jgg^    ^^^^j  ^j^^t  the  committee  did  with     jn  the  act  in  a  big  way.    I  have  with  me 

they  averaged  168.281  during  fiscal  year  1P63.  ^.^gp^^^.  to  1964.     May  I  say.  the  com-     this  morning  a  copy  of  one  of  the  news 

Mr  JONAS.  As  I  said,  the  above  table  mittee  was  well  aware  of  this  increase  releases,  printed  matter,  distributed  by 
shows  that  civilian  employment  by  the  in  employment  and  this  increase  in  the  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
Federal  Government  at  the  end  of  the  cost  of  services,  and  we  undertook  to  do  ministration  office  containing  the  text  of 
fiscal  year  1963  was  approximately  something  about  it  in  this  bill.  I  think  an  address  delivered  by  Administrator 
2  500  000.  But,  actually,  if  you  include  we  made  a  substantial  contribution  to  webb  on  October  4,  1963,  before  the 
the  168  000  foreign  nationals  employed  economy  and  the  fact  is  that  last  year,  American  Council  on  Education.  On 
by  the  Federal  Government,  the  figure  the  appropriation  in  this  bill  for  the  26  page  4  he  proclaims  the  fact  that  the 
goes  above  2  500  000  or  to  2,661.655.  agencies   supported   296,000   employees.     NASA  charter  or  the  act  creating  it  does 

Mr  GROSS     Mr  Chairman  will  the  They  came  in  this  year  and  requested    not  give  the  organization  any  authority 

epntipman  vield'  305,000  employees,  which  was  an  increase    to  sponsor  basic  research  except  as  it 

K/Tr   TnKA<s     T  am  triad  to  yield  to  the  of  9,500  employees  for  just  these  26  agen-     is  related  to  NASA's  specific  mission. 

^'  m«n  cies.   We  reduced  that  by  9.501  and  there        May  I  read  a  few  quotations  from  this 

gentleman.                     ti^etimonv  before  ^^  ^ess  than  50  new  employees  provided     speech  because  they  will  indicate  how  far 

Mr.  GROSS,     'pe  testimony  oeiore  bill— 43  is  the  exact  number    NASA  has  gotten  into  this  business  of 

'v^:;fbP?Tl9l2    there  w^^^^^^  as  I  recall  it.                                    ,      ^        Supporting  research  and  scientific  en- 

S.r/i  prnmnvpl;  i^Tthe  testhnony  of  I  would  like  to  say  something  else  for     deavor.  which  is  the  direct  responsibUity 

Mr   mLv   cSfSan^o^^^  the  RECORD.    You  may  think  this  is  an     of  the  National  Science  Foundation.    I 

^fV^SfrnW^inn^how?  that  bv  the  end  insignificant  thing,  talking  about  an  In-     ^m  now  quoting  from  the  speech: 

of  the  n^xffi^alylirjl730    1964  crease  of  9.000  employees.    The  records        ^^         ,^^,  ^,  ^  ^^,^  ^  ^asas  basic 

of   the   ^ext  fiscal   year,  June   JU^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  increase  from  1961  to     research  is  performed  m   universities  indl. 

it  IS  expected  there  will  be  2,571.000  em  ^^^^  amounts  to  120,929  employees.    The     Jectiy  stimulates  doctoral  and  postdoctoral 

ployees  on  the  Payjo"-                 «.  ^  #  ^„,  average  salary  for  Federal  employees  to-    instruction.   But  nasa  has  gone  beyond  this 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  figure  quoted  from  .^^q  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  sponsor  a  predoctoral  training  program 
the  report  of  the  joint  committee  upon  >  mdude  the  nay  Increases  granted  with  the  ultimate  objective  of  aasisting  in 
which  my  table  is  based  Is  the  average  ^^^  ^^cUide  ^^^P^^^Jfj^J^^f^oygg  by  the  production  of  i.ooo  Ph.  D.'s  a  year, 
for  the  year.  You  can  take  wiy  given  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  .^^  ^^^.j^  ^j^^  ^^^.^  ^  certainly  do  not  object  to  the  pro- 
point  In  the  year.  oJ'^the  ena  oi  any  comical  figure  of  $689  million  which  has  duction  of  1,000  Ph.  D.'s  a  year,  but  I 
month,  or  the  end  o^.  <^^^  ^^,^5^^"^  i^,^  been  added  to  the  annual  payroll  costs  thought  that  was  the  direct  responsibility 
number  will  vaiT.  M  the  gentleman  well  ^f  the  Government  solely  by  reason  of  of  the  National  Science  FoundaUon. 
knows  due  ^o  attrition  and  other  tmngs^  ^^  ^^^  ^^0.000  new  employees.  That  Ulustrates  the  overlapping  there  is 
But  I  have  just  said  that  if  you  add  the  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  .^  ^  recurring  ex-  m  this  field  of  research  and  demon- 
foreign  nationals  employed  by  the  ^ea-  ^^^^  ^^  .^  ^^^  ^  one-shot  proposition,  strates  the  need  of  a  committee  charged 
eral  Government  to  the  average  number  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^^  jurisdiction  of  trying  to  find 
of  employees  on  the  rolls  m  i»e^.  me  ^^^^^^^  ^j.  include  the  Government's  out  what  the  facts  are  and  to  do  some 
figure  will  exceed  2 '/2  million— actually  ^^^^  ^^  pensions,  hospitalization,  insur-     policing.    Mr.  Webb  stated  further: 

MrTwoS^      iV^  exceed  the  fig-  *"^^'  ^**  *"  °'  l^^  other  fringe  benefits         ^^g^  ,^  ^^^  supporting  research  at  every 
Mr.  GROSS.     It  will  exceed  tne  ng  ^^^^  ^^^  involved.    So  when  you  talk  in     ^^e   of   the   20   first-rank   schools   already 
ure  even  without  the  foreign  nationals  terms  of  adding  100,000  employees,  you     cited— but  also  at  about  so  others. 
being  added.  are  talking  about  half  a  blUion  dollars  a                                      „. „ .  -uDoortine  re- 
Mr.  JONAS.    I  am  giving  you  the  1963  year  in  salary  payments  alone.                       .^^h  i  IM  educaSo^  iSutio^^n 
figures  cited  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  we  have  made  cuts  in  almost  every    f^^^'TinitLi  fita^     I  dTnS^^tt^^^ 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex-  agency,  and  while  the  biU  as  reported     ^^^  ^'l^^Ti.iSlv  Lv  there  iH^^ 
pendltures  and  the  figures  show  that  In  actually  is  somewhat  higher  than  the    ^^^""^-J^Z^^I^/^^J!^^,^^^  ^^!! 
1963  the  average  number  of  employees,  totals  for  last  year,  all  of  that  increase     tion  of  ^^^i^^PP^^  j"[^^"°V°;t^^^ 
excluding  foreign  nationals,  was  2,493.-  occurs  in  the  item  for  the  National  Aero-     lapping  f^^-^^^^'^f^lf'^^^,^^'^ 
000.  nautics  and  Space  Administration.   With    and  that  some  clear-cut  policing  of  this 
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entire  research  program  In  which  the 
Oovemment  Is  engaged  is  very  much  in 
order. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  call  the  attention 
of  members  of  the  committee  to  an  Item 
In  which  I  have  always  taken  a  special 
Interest.  I  refer  to  the  operation  of 
motor  pools  by  GSA.  Since  I  was  the 
author  of  the  legislation  authorizing 
General  Services  Administration  to  es- 
tablish motor  pools,  I  am  always  inter- 
ested in  progress  reports  on  how  that 
program  Is  doing  and  particularly  how 
much  money  is  being  saved  by  use  of  the 
motor  pools. 

The  committee  was  told  by  General 
Services  Administration  that  66  motor 
pools  are  now  in  operation  around  the 
country  and  that  annual  savings  are  run- 
ning now  almost  $10  million.  The  actual 
savings  for  fiscal  year  1963  were  listed 
as  $9,459,519.  A  detailed  breakdown  ap- 
pears on  pages  1464-1468  of  part  I  of  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  THOB4AS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Evms],  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pend- 
ing bin  is  one  of  the  biggest  and  certainly 
one  of  the  most  Important  of  the  annual 
appropriation  bills  considered  by  the 
Congress. 

This  bill  provides  funds  for  the  many 
services,  programs  and  activities  of  some 


Afency  or  item 


National  Aeronaatic*  and  Space  Coancfl 

OIQm  o<  Emergeucy  PtanniM 

Office  of  Science  and  Technolonr 

T)ba(rt«r  relief — 

ClTil  Def«nae  iDOD) 

Civil  De/e  se  (HEW) — 

Clvtl  Aer«;«ntic8  Botrl. 

ClTil  Service  Commission 

Feiieral  .\vi«tion  Agency 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Federal  Home  IxMn  Bank  Board 

Federal  Power  Comniission 

Fe<ieral  Trade  Commission 

Oeneral  Accounting  Office 

Utfieral  tJervwee  Administration — 

Bousing  and  Home  Finance  Agency _. 

Federal  National  Mort«ra«e  AssoelatkML. 

Federal  Hoaslng  AdminJstratioii 

Public  Housing  Administration 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 

Nadoral  Aeronautics  and  Space  A dmlnistrattai 

National  Capital  Housing  Authority — |— 

National  Science  Foundation _- 

RenefOtlation  Board ..-. 

Pe«nrtti«  and  Eichange  Commtenoo 

Selective  8e»Tife  Syst«-m 

Veterans'  Adiuiniatration 


TotaL- 


1  Corporate  funds  avaUablc  for  admlnlstraUve  and  n4nadinintetratlve  expenses 


26  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government — 
agencies  which  in  one  way  or  another 
affect  the  hves  of  all  the  citizens  of  our 
great  Nation. 

Our  Subconmilttee  on  Independent 
Offices  Appropriations  held  extensive 
heai-lngs  on  this  bill,  hearings  that  took 
more  than  4  months.  The  members 
have  taken  additional  time  to  study  the 
voluminous  testimony — to  evaluate  it  and 
to  consider  in  great  detail  the  fund  needs 
of  the  several  agencies  provided  for  in 
this  bill. 

There  are  three  volumes  of  hearings. 
We  heard  some  450  witnesses.  The  hear- 
ings comprise  more  than  4,000  pages  of 
testimony. 

The  total  budget  estimates  for  1964  for 
all  programs  of  these  agencies  were  be- 
tween $14  and  $15  billion. 

The  total  appropriations  recommended 
in  this  biU  is  $13,102,818,700.  Oxxr  com- 
mittee has  cut  these  estimates  by 
$1,555,769,300  from  the  original  budget 
proposals. 

We  have  thus  reduced  this  bill  by  more 
than  $iy2  billion— an  overall  reduction 
of  10.6  percent  from  the  amount  budg- 
eted. This  is  a  cut  above  the  average 
cuts  in  appropriation  bills. 

The  following  table  which  I  am  includ- 
ing with  my  remarks,  siunmarlzes  the 
budget  estimates  and  appropriation  rec- 
ommendations for  each  agency  in  the 
bill. 


Budget 

estimates, 
1064 


Recommended 

In  bill 


Bill  compared 

with  bu<lget 

estimates 


$525,000 

n.9SO.00O 

1,025,000 

20,000,000 

346.000,000 

41.361,000 

94,  575, 000 

111,128.000 

815, 100. 000 

16,500.000 

«  (16.404.000) 

13.676.000 

13.028.000 

46,850.000 

668.106.000 

430.260.000 

I  (9.12.5.000) 

I  (88,060.000) 

221, 160.  OOO 

25.  450, 000 

6, 71  J,  000, 000 

43,000 

580,000.000 

2,650.000 

14,400,000 

38,140.000 

5,429,772.000 


$526,000 

10,735,000 

780.000 

20,000,000 

87.800.000 

26,000.000 

85,115,000 

110,380,000 

760.  610, 000 

15,  800. 000 

1  (15.  230.  OOO) 

11.850.000 

12.100,000 

46.  700. 000 

004.530,300 

235,062.400 

I  (8,  750, 000) 

'  (86, 266, 000) 

212, 4M,  000 

24, 500, 000 

5. 100. 000,  OOO 

43,000 

323.200.000 

2,  560, 000 

13,775,000 

37.840.000 

6,372,430.000 


-17,215,000 
-246,000 


14,668,688,000     13,102,818,700 


-»>,  100,000 

-10^361,000 

-0,460.000 

-748,000 

-04,490,000 

-700,000 

I  (-174.000) 

-835.000 

-92H.000 

-1.150,000 

-63.566.700 

-186,187,600 

1  (-375.000) 

I  (-2,786,000) 

-8,666.000 

-060,300 

-612,000.000 


-265.800,000 

-100,000 

-625,000 

-300,000 

-87,342,000 


-1,666,780,300 


As  this  table  shows,  our  committee  ha$ 
made  savings  of  more  than  %l^  billioi^. 
Our  distinguished  chairman  of  thfc 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  genr 
tleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  CannohI,  hac 
get  a  goal  for  our  committee  a  cut  and 
reduction  of  the  President's  budget  of 
sMne  $5  billion — and  providing  the  tax- 
payers with  these  savings. 

The  action  which  oiir  committee  hais 
taken  on  this  bill  of  cutting  more  than 
$1V2  billion  represents  a  major  achieve- 
ment toward  this  goal  and  objective. 

The  major  cuts  and  reductions  haye 
been  made  in  several  areas,  includirKg 
$275,461,000  for  a  proposed  giant  pr(^ 
gram  of  fallout  shelters  by  the  Civil  De- 
fense Agency.  ' 


We  have  made  a  cut  and  reduction  of 
$64,490,000  in  the  budget  request  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency.  This  agency 
has  been  growing  enormously  in  the  last 
few  years,  and  our  committee  felt  It  was 
time  for  a  leveling  off  in  operations  and 
a  time  for  economies. 

Some  $7  million  reductions  have  been 
made  in  the  funding  requests  for  mod- 
ernization of  PAA  facilities  and  $17  mil- 
lion for  research  activities — a  cut  and 
reduction  of  $24  million  In  this  area. 

Our  committee  has  made  a  substantial 
cut  in  the  budget  of  the  General  Services 
Administration— a  cut  of  $53,566,700. 

In  connection  with  the  Federal  build- 
ing construction  program  of  this  agency, 
we  have  provided  funds  for  27  new  public 


buildings  and  6  major  renovations  of 
existing  Federal  buildings. 

We  have  cut  $1,100,000  from  GSA's 
budget  for  acquisition  of  sites  and  ex- 
penses for  planning  other  buildings.  We 
have  cut  $13  million  for  new  projects 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.  We  have 
denied  all  funding  for  new  projects  in 
the  District.  ': 

U.S.   COUHT  FACIUTIES 

Expenses  for  U.S.  court  facilities  have 
been  reduced  by  more  than  $550,000  and 
other  services  and  activities  of  the  GSA 
have  been  curtailed,  thus  reducing  by 
$53,566,000  the  budgeted  requests  for  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

NASA    AND    NATIONAI.   SCIKNCI    FOUNDATION 

As  Indicated  earlier,  our  committee  has 
cut  and  reduced  NASA's  budget  by  $612 
million  from  the  President's  budget.  A 
$265,800,000  cut  has  been  made  in  the 
various  programs  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

An  In  all.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  commit- 
tee has  made  cuts  and  reductions  total- 
ing $1,555,769,300  or  a  reduction  of  more 
than  $iy2  billion  In  savings — effected  by 
the  actions  of  our  committee. 

We  feel  that  these  reductions  are  in- 
deed substantial  and  that  the  action  of 
the  committee  should  be  sustained. 

Among  the  important  agencies  for 
which  funds  are  carried  In  this  bill  In- 
clude : 

The  General  Services  Administration, 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  Uie  Veterans' 
Administration,  among  others. 

Determining  the  budget  and  fund 
needs  of  these  agencies  has  necessitated 
a  great  amount  of  work  In  order  that 
your  subcommittee  could  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  House. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  work  on  this 
bill  is  due  to  the  genial  gentleman  from 
Texas,  our  able  chairman,  Albert 
Thomas,  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
conducted  these  hearings  and  for  his 
great  work  on  this  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas,  Albert 
Thomas,  knows  the  workings  of  these  im- 
portant Government  agencies  perhaps 
better  than  any  single  man  in  this 
House.  His  vast  storehouse  of  informa- 
tion is  unequftlled. 

While  dealing  with  the  various  agen- 
cies considered  in  this  bill.  Ai.  Thomas 
often  demonstrated  that  he  knew  more 
about  the  workings,  the  activities  and 
the  budgetary  needs  of  the  various  agen- 
cies than  many  of  the  agency's  heads 
themselves. 

Albert  has  a  tremendously  keen  mind, 
a  great  insight  and  a  great  capacity  for 
dealing  firmly  and  wisely  with  those 
appearing  before  his  committee.  He  Is 
truly  an  outstanding  chairman  and  It 
has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  him 
on  his  committee. 

There  have  been  some  nmiors  that 
he  Is  considering  retiring  after  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  but  this  must  not 
occur.  We  do  not  want  this  to  happen. 
The  country  and  his  constituents  could 
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ill  afford  to  lose  such  a  valuable  Con- 
gressman, and  I  want  to  say  to  you,  Al, 
that  we  are  expecting  you  to  continue 
to  serve  on  this  committee  and  In  the 
Congress  for  msiny,  many  years  to  come. 

I  want  to  commend  also  the  other 
members  of  our  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bo- 
land],  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Shipley],  and  the  Republican  members 
of  our  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ostertag]  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas],  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Wyman]. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
and  be  associated  with  all  of  them. 

This  bill,  as  it  comes  to  you  today, 
represents  the  best  efforts  of  our  sub- 
committee to  insure  that  these  impor- 
tant agencies  have  sufficient  funds  to 
discharge  properly  their  functions  and 
duties  but  without  waste  and  extrava- 
gance. 

It  is  the  subcommittee's  responsibil- 
ity, to  balance  the  agencies'  requests 
and  needs  and  to  take  Into  consideration 
not  only  their  fund  requirements  but 
also  to  look  at  the  larger  picture  and  to 
attempt  to  balance  and  allocate  avail- 
able resources  In  the  best  manner  pos- 
sible. This  we  have  tried  to  do  In  the 
public  interest. 

GENERAL    IMFEOVEMENT 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  In  order  to  note 
that  our  Independent  sigencles,  as  a 
whole,  have  shown  a  general  improve- 
ment In  their  operations.  We  noted 
some  improvement  last  year  and  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  this  improvement, 
for  the  most  part,  has  execeeded  that 
improvement  we  observed  last  yesir. 

We  have  fovmd  that  the  heads  of  the 
respective  agencies  have  been  diligent 
in  the  discharging  of  their  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities. 

It  Is  well  to  remember  that  these  agen- 
cies— especially  the  regulatory  commis- 
sions— are  not  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  but  are  In  a  real  sense  arms  of  the 
Congress. 

The  Congress  established  them  In  the 
first  place.  They  are  deputies  of  the 
Congress — to  administer  the  laws  passed 
by  Congress  in  the  public  Interest.  It  Is 
true  that  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
stray  away  from  their  basic  ties  with  the 
Congress — and  in  some  Instances  to  dis- 
regard the  fundamental  purpose  for 
which  they  were  created  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

FEDERAL   COMMUNICATIONS    COMMISSION 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission Is  one  of  our  very  important  In- 
dependent agencies  and  one  whose  re- 
sponsibility extends  quite  obviously  to 
every  American  who  listens  to  radio  or 
views  television. 

The  great  demand  for  radio  and  tele- 
vision licenses,  plus  the  limited  available 
frequencies  and  channels  has  added  to 
the  problems  of  this  Conmalsslon.  In 
addition  they  are  confronted  with  a 
multitude  of  ever-increasing  technical 
problems.  The  successful  launching  last 
year  of  the  Telstar  satellite,  with  its  po- 
tential use  In  transoceanic  radio  and 
television  broadcast,  poses  new  problems 


upon  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. 

The  new  and  able  Chairman  of  this 
Commission,  E.  William  Henry,  has  indi- 
cated that  he  will  strive  for  further  im- 
provements in  this  agency  In  the  com- 
munications field  in  the  pubUc  Interest. 

The  FCC  has  encouraged  the  opera- 
tions of  educational  television  stations 
in  the  ultrahigh  frequency  range  and 
also  is  instrumental  in  encouraging  com- 
mercial broadcasters  to  use  the  UHF 
channels  and  has  recommended  legisla- 
tion which  the  Congress  recently  passed 
requiring  future  television  set  manu- 
facturers to  construct  receivers  that  are 
capable  of  receiving  UHF  transmissions. 

The  budget  request  for  FCC  calls  for 
$16,500,000,  an  increase  of  $849,450  over 
the  appropriations  for  1963.  Our  com- 
mittee has  cut  the  Commission's  request 
by  only  $700,000  as  we  beUeve  it  has  a 
very  vital  and  Important  public  service 
to  render  at  this  time. 

PEDEEAL  TRADE   COMMISSION 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  a 
most  important  responsiblhty  of  assuring 
fair  competition  among  American  busi- 
ness enterprises  and  of  preventing  the 
free  enterprise  system  from  being  stifled 
or  hampered  by  monopoly  or  by  unfair 
or  deceptive  trade  practices.  This  re- 
sponsibility to  keep  competition  both  free 
and  fair  must  be  carried  out  by  the 
Conmiisslon. 

Your  committee  recommends  $12,100,- 
000  in  appropriations  for  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  for  next  year.  This 
is  an  increase  of  $627,500  over  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  last  year.  It  is  hoped 
this  sum  will  enable  the  Commission  to 
continue  the  excellent  work  it  is  pres- 
ently doing. 

Chairman  Paul  Rand  Dixon  has  dem- 
onstrated determination  to  make  this 
Commission  a  truly  Important  regula- 
tory agency  and  have  it  function  as  in- 
tended by  Congress. 

FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  ad- 
ministers the  Federal  Power  Act,  the 
Natural  Gas  Act,  and  has  additional 
duties  under  other  acts  relating  to  Fed- 
eral power  developments. 

Our  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation to  this  Commission  of  $11,- 
850,000  which  is  an  increase  of  $770,000 
over  last  year  and  a  decrease  of  $825,000 
over  the  amount  requested. 

The  number  of  cases  and  the  regula- 
tion of  rates  to  be  charged  for  natural 
g&s  to  the  public  has  continued  to 
mount  with  this  Commission  and  its 
workload  continues  to  increase. 

Funds  contained  in  this  appropriation 
bill  for  this  agency  will  help  to  finance 
the  regulation  of  the  natural  gas  In- 
dustry. 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

The  National  Science  Foundation  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  fostering  in- 
creased Interest  in  science — in  promot- 
ing the  overall  advancement  of  science 
and  raising  the  general  level  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  for  our  country. 

The  Foundation  provides  support  for 
basic  scientific  research  across  the  full 
spectrum  of  the  science  fields — the 
physical,  the  life  and  the  social  sciences, 


primarily  through  grants  to  colleges  and 
universities. 

The  Foundation  also  assists  colleges 
and  imiversities  In  developing  and 
balancing  their  programs  of  research 
and  education  in  the  sciences  through 
grants  to  the  institutions.  It  also  sup- 
ports through  college  seminars,  special 
svimmer  courses  for  students  and  teach- 
ers, and  other  scientific  training  pro- 
grams in  mathematics,  engineering  and 
basic  and  applied  science. 

The  budget  for  this  Agency  has  been 
growing  and  we  are  concerned  at  the 
rapid  rise  in  costs  for  Government  re- 
search. 

Because  of  these  rapid  increases,  our 
committee  has  not  approved  any  of  the 
new  programs  proposed  for  1964.  We 
have  provided  for  cost  of  the  Pay  Act 
increases.  For  1964.  we  have  recom- 
mended $323,200.000— which  is  $265,800.- 
000  below  the  amount  requested. 

FEDERAL    AVIATION    AOENCT 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  fos- 
tering, promoting,  and  the  development 
of  aviation,  the  management  of  airspace, 
the  promotion  of  safety  and  safety  stand- 
ards, and  the  regulation  of  civilian  and 
military  aircraft. 

The  heavy  requirements  levied  on  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  due  largely  to 
the  phenomenal  expanse  of  civil  and 
military  jet  operations,  has  caused  this 
Agency,  which  only  a  few  years  ago  was 
a  division  of  the  Conunerce  Department, 
to  grow  until  it  is  now  the  eighth  largest 
independent  Agency  of  our  Government. 
It  has  indeed  had  a  rapid  rate  of  growth 
and  progress. 

The  genial  and  able  FAA  Administra- 
tor, N.  E.  "Jeeb"  Halaby  has  made  im- 
portant contributions  to  improving  the 
overall  operation  of  this  Agency.  His 
assignment  is  a  difficult  one  due  to  the 
many  new  problems  created  by  the  jet 
age  and  by  the  increasing  complexity  of 
air  travel,  air  control,  and  airspace 
regulation. 

The  total  appropriation  request  for 
FAA  for  this  year  is  $815,100,000.  The 
committee  has  reduced  the  amount  by 
$64,490,000.  We  are  recommending  that 
$750,610,000  be  appropriated. 

The  requests  for  assistance  to  airports 
is  far  greater  than  the  funds  available. 
The  Administrator  has  advised  that  the 
FAA's  current  national  airport  plan  calls 
for  establishing  or  providing  assistance 
for  the  Improvement  of  some  3,386  air- 
ports during  the  next  5  years.  However, 
the  committee  is  only  providing  $20  mil- 
lion in  this  bill  to  cover  the  liquidation 
of  existing  contracts  with  municipali- 
ties for  airport  construction  under  the 
Federal  Airport  Act. 

The  committee  Is  unable  to  make  fur- 
ther appropriations  for  additional  air- 
ports until  additional  authorization  has 
been  provided  by  the  Congress  for  this 
purpose. 

One  of  the  important  functions  of  the 
FAA  is  the  operation  of  the  Washington 
National  Airport  and  Dulles  Interna- 
tional Airport. 

During  last  year,  the  FAA  opened  and 
dedicated  Dulles  International  Airport — 
a  magnificent  international  showpiece 
and  airport  facility. 
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Some  $3,500,000  will  go  toward  the 
operation  of  the  Washington  National 
Airport  and  some  $3,810,000  will  go  for 
the  operation  of  Dulles  Airport  during 
the  fiscal  year. 

There  exists  great  Interest — both  pro 
and  con — in  the  development  of  a  super- 
sonic transport  in  the  United  States  with 
assistance  from  the  Oovemment. 

The  FAA  has  been  taking  the  lead  in 
this  new  advance  in  aviation  progress. 
Last  year  the  Congress  appropriated 
$20  million  for  research  in  this  Mach  III 
airliner. 

This  year  we  are  reconunending  $60 
million  for  the  design  phase  of  the 
supersonic  transport — to  be  the  biggest 
and  fastest  airplane  ever  designed  and 
built. 

dVIL  AKEOKAtrnCS  BOARD 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  Is  charged 
with  the  economic  regulation  and  pro- 
motion of  air  transportation  and  the  in- 
vestigation of  civil  aircraft  accidents  in 
the  promotion  of  air  safety.  This  year 
the  CAB  is  celebrating  its  25th  anniver- 
sary. The  Agency  has  tremendous  re- 
sponsibilities and  is  doing  a  commend- 
able Job. 

Our  committee  has  approved  the  nec- 
essary funds  for  the  effective  operation 
of  this  agency  and  has  cut  and  reduced 
substantially  the  funds  for  subsidy  i>ay- 
ments  to  air  carriers — liquidation  of 
contract  authorization.  We  have  ap- 
proved $75  million  of  the  $83,757,000  re- 
quested fo.-  this  purpose  and  cut  this 
subsidy  item  by  $8,775,000. 

As  the  committee  report  indicates,  we 
are  recommending  further  reductions  in 
these  costs,  consistent  with  good  man- 
agement and  safety. 

NATIOHAL  ADIONAUnCS  AND  SPACZ  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

For  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  this  bill  provides 
funds  in  the  amount  of  $5,100  million 
for  the  various  programs  of  our  national 
space  agency.  The  space  program  un- 
der the  direction  of  Administrator  James 
E.  Webb  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  and 
most  dramatic  programs  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  It  has  thus  far  served  the 
Nation  and  the  free  world  well. 

The  space  agency  has  lead  our  coun- 
try in  bold  progress  in  space  exploration 
during  the  past  5  years  and  even  more 
dramatic  adventures  and  explorations 
are  scheduled  for  next  year  and  the 
years  to  come. 

We  have  seen  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  Project  Mercury  with  the  22  or- 
bital mission  of  Major  Grordon  Cooper 
as  the  final  phase  of  the  Mercury  pro- 
gram. 

We  are  now  looking  forward  to  more 
advanced  manned  space  explorations 
such  as  the  Cremlnl  program  which  will 
take  two  men  into  orbit,  and  the  Apollo 
program  designed  to  land  a  man  on  the 
moon  with  a  safe  return  to  earth. 

In  the  Mercury  program,  every  Ameri- 
can astronaut  launched  into  space  has 
been  returned  to  earth  in  excellent 
condition  without  injury  or  any  physical 
harm.  This  is  a  great  testimony  to  the 
U.S.  space  program  and  to  the  oflBcials 
who  direct  our  program. 

The  total  U.S.  space  effort  is  not  told 
in  the  manned  space  exploration  alone. 


We  have  excelled  in  other  space  activi- 
ties. We  are  very  definitely  the  leader 
in  the  field  of  communications  satellites, 
in  the  field  of  weather  satellites,  and 
other  space  fields.  The  Telstar  com- 
munication satellite  continued  to  func- 
tion during  the  year  and  transmitted  im- 
portant television  programs  across  the 
Atlantic  CX»an.  This  represents  a  great 
breakthrough — and  is  a  monumental 
achievement  in  commxmications  tech- 
nology in  the  American  space  effort. 

We  have  thus  made  great  progress  and 
have  achieved  great  momentum  in  space. 

The  funds  which  we  are  recommend- 
ing in  this  bill  provide  the  means  to  keep 
our  space  program  on  a  sound  basis. 
Certainly,  a  "haste  makes  waste"  crash 
program  is  not  wise  and  we  are  not  en- 
gaging in  a  crash  program.  The  com- 
mittee is  funding  an  orderly  program. 
We  have  provided  the  necessary  funds  to 
keep  the  Apollo  program  on  schedule — 
to  send  a  man  to  the  moon  within  this 
decade. 

We  have  not  upset  the  planned  time 

j  schedule — we     are     not     proposing     a 

stretchout  or  slowdown  because  we  are 

I  convinced  that  a  delayed  program  will 

j  cost  more  money  in  the  long  run. 

Testimony  received  by  our  committee 
has  established  that  a  "slowdown"  or  a 
'  "stretchout"  of  the  space  effort  will  mean 
I  an  increased  cost  of  from  $2  to  $3  bil- 
lion— or  about  $1  billion  a  year  due  to  the 
overhead  and  stretchout  of  work  sched- 
ules and  contracts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  repeat  that 
the  space  budget  has  been  cut  and  re- 
duced by  five  separate  actions  since  the 
first  of  this  year. 

The  original  amount  requested  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  by  NASA  was  $6.2 
billion.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  cut 
NASA's  budget  estimates  by  $500  million. 

There  was  carried  in  the  President's 
recommendation  to  the  Congress  a  fund- 
ing request  of  $5.7  billion  for  this  pro- 
gram for  the  next  year. 

The  House  authorizing  committee,  af- 
ter extensive  and  thorough  hearings,  re- 
duced this  amount  by  an  additional  $500 
million,  and  the  House  passed  the  au- 
thorizing bill  which  was  set  at  a  level  of 
$5.213,719,400 — or  $5.2  biUion. 

The  Senate  restored  a  part  of  this 
cut  to  a  total  authorization  of 
$5,511,520,400— or  $5.5  billion. 

The  conference  committee  on  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  reduced  this  amount 
by  an  additional  $250  million,  making 
the  total  $5.350,820,400— $5,350.  This 
compromise  flgiure  of  $5,350  billion  rep- 
resents a  substantial  reduction  from  the 
original  proposal  of  $6.2  billion — a  re- 
duction of  $850  million  or  nearly  a  bil- 
lion dollars  has  thus  been  cut  from  the 
original  amounts  estimated  to  be  needed 
for  this  program  for  next  year. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
further  cut  these  estimates  by  $612  mil- 
lion from  the  level  planned.  Our  com- 
mittee is  thus  recommending  an  appro- 
priation of  $5.1  billion,  which  is  a  figiire 
below  the  budget  request  and  below  the 
House  legislative  committee  and  below 
the  Senate  legislative  committee  and  be- 
low the  conference  committee. 

We  have  in  fact  reduced  and  cut  the 
original  estimates  by  $1,100  million. 
There  are  those  who  feel — sincerely  no 


doubt — that  further  cuts  should  be 
made.  However,  a  compromise  must  he 
reached — and  with  a  cut  and  reduction 
of  more  than  a  billion  dollars,  I  feel  that 
we  should  stand  by  the  action  of  the 
conunittee  and  support  the  committee. 

To  further  reduce  the  program  would 
result  in  a  loss  of  momentum.  A  stretch- 
out and  slowdown  would  mean  a  $3  bil- 
lion increase  in  costs  in  the  long  run. 

By  standing  by  the  committee  we  can 
thus  effect  a  substantial  savings  of 
money  In  the  long  run. 

Let  me  make  a  few  observations  re- 
garding the  position  of  those  who  would 
slow  down,  stretch  out,  and  cripple  the 
space  program. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Congress  In 
passing  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  Act  has  declared 
as  a  national  policy  that  our  country 
shall  go  forward  with  the  exploration 
of  outer  space.  This  policy  has  been 
set — this  decision  has  been  made.  It  is 
a  decision  for  the  peaceful  exploration 
of  space — not  a  military  or  war  policy. 

Certainly  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Air  Force  will  receive  the  ben- 
efits of  all  the  knowledge  gained  from 
the  exploration  of  space — all  the  scien- 
tific information  obtained  irom  the  re- 
search and  development — so  both  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  our  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  Air  Force  will  mate- 
rially benefit  from  the  peaceful  explora- 
tion of  space. 

A  large  part  of  the  work  NASA  Is 
doing  of  necessity  has  to  be  done  to  de- 
velop the  military  capacity. 

There  are  those  who  insist  that  our 
space  program  should  be  a  joint  effort 
between  NASA — the  civilian  agency  and 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

jThis  may  well  be  a  desirable  goal  and 
oBfective  but  the  point  is  the  Congress 
has  already  legislated  In  this  field  and 
has  already  made  a  judgment  and  deci- 
sion that  the  activities  of  space  shall  be 
devoted  to  peaceful  purposes — Public 
Law  85-568. 

It  is  estimated  that  from  75  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  Apollo  program 
will  be  devoted  to  the  development  of  a 
capability  for  conducting  near  earth  or- 
biting operations — which  could  form  a 
basis  for  any  military  system  we  may 
require.  In  other  words  75  to  80  percent 
of  the  Apollo  program  can  be  used  for 
military  requirements — hearings,  vol- 
ume ni,  page  85. 

NASA's  work  in  connection  with 
weather  satellites  and  communication 
satellites  can  be  used  as  a  valuable  foun- 
dation of  knowledge  for  the  Air  Force 
and  for  defense  purposes — for  military 
uses. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  Oen.  Thomas 
S.  Power,  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command,  In  a  speech  at 
the  second  manned  space  flight  meeting 
In  Dallas  in  April  of  this  year: 

"We  must  continue  our  Intensive,  non- 
mllltary  effort  along  the  entire  spectmm  of 
space  and  space-related  sciences.  The  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  this  effort  rests  with 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. Its  close  cooperation  with  the  De- 
partnient  of  Defense  will  not  only  further  its 
own  objective  of  the  peaceful  conquest  of 
space,  but  also  help  create  the  building 
blocks  for  the  future  military  system  which 
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may  be  required  to  repeat  President  Ken- 
nedy's worda,  'to  make  sure  that  space  is 
maintained  for  peaceful  purposes."  "  (Hear- 
ings, vol.  in,  p.  86.) 

As  General  Power  points  out,  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  rests  with  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration and  its  close  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Defense.  This  coopera- 
tion will  create  the  building  block  for 
future  military  systems.  Moreover,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  there  Is  a  written 
understanding  and  agreement — a  signed 
document  by  Secretary  McNamara,  of  the 
Defense  Department,  and  officials  of 
NASA,  that  there  Is  no  duplication  of 
effort  and  certainly  the  knowledge 
gained  In  space  is  Invaluable  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Defense  and 
NASA  are  already  cooperating  In  this 
program,  and  it  Is  being  closely  coordi- 
nated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  come  a  long 
way  In  the  few  years  since  Sputnik  I  was 
placed  Into  orbit  by  the  Soviets— when 
our  country  was  shocked  and  stunned  by 
the  degree  in  which  we  were  behind  in 
the  field  of  space. 

Since  then  six  astronauts,  in  Project 
Mercury,  have  been  sent  into  space  and 
returned  safely.  Each  completed  suc- 
cessfully the  missions  from  an  engineer- 
ing and  scientific  standpoint.  Moreover, 
seven  scientific  satellites  were  launched 
in  1962  and  1963,  and  each  has  satisfac- 
torily performed  Its  mission. 

The  Relay  and  the  two  Telstar  satel- 
lites were  successful.  Relay  Is  still  In  op- 
eration. 

The  Tiros  weather  satellite  scored  sev- 
en successes  and  no  failures.  Snycom  n, 
launched  July  26,  of  this  year,  was  com- 
pletely successful  and  is  a  satellite  from 
which  telephone  communications  can  be 
relayed  around  the  world.  It  Is  operat- 
ing successfully  as  we  debate  this  bill. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat,  we  have 
achieved  great  momentum  and  tremen- 
dous successes.  The  achievements  have 
truly  been  outstanding.  We  have  come 
a  long  way.  Our  country  has  been 
thrUled  and  gratified  at  all  of  the  suc- 
cesses from  Col.  John  Glenn  to  the  latest 
22 -orbital  mission  of  Maj.  Gordon  Coop- 
er— both  of  whom  addressed  the  Con- 
gress. 

And,  now  that  we  have  achieved  and 
are  achieving  superiority,  there  are  thoee 
who  would  slow  down  and  cripple  the 
effort  and  delay  If  not  kill  the  momentum 
for  America  to  be  first  in  space. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  total  knowledge 
and  total  capability  of  oiir  country's  in- 
formation In  space — both  from  NASA, 
the  peace  agency,  and  the  Department 
of  Defense — far  exceeds  and  excels  the 
knowledge  of  the  Soviets. 

We  have  overcome  great  deficiencies 
and  have  gained  great  knowledge  and 
experience  In  the  space  field. 

We  are  fast  achieving  superiority  in 
space.  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun,  Director 
of  the  George  C.  Marshall  Space  Flight 
Center,  told  our  committee  that  we  have 
had  29  tests  of  the  Saturn  I  rocket  and 
we  are  planning  during  this  year  to  fly 
this  vehicle  again,  testing  Its  second 
stage.  The  Saturn  I,  to  date,  has  been 
the  most  powerful  booster  known  to 
exist.  It  produces  a  thrust  of  1^  mil- 
lion pounds. 


Funds  are  contained  in  this  bill  to 
continue  development  of  the  Saturn  V — 
the  biggest  booster  yet— a  rocket  booster 
which  has  a  thrust  of  7  Mi  million  poimds. 
This,  scientists  say,  will  give  us  the  ca- 
pacity to  send  the  first  American  ex- 
plorer to  the  moon. 

With  our  successes  and  advances,  we 
should  not  stop  now.  We  are  well  on 
our  way  to  our  initial  goal  of  being  first 
in  space.  Let  us  not  slow  down  the  mo- 
mentum achieved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  my  earlier 
statement  that  we  have  made  substan- 
tial cuts  and  yet  we  have  provided  In 
this  bill  the  funds  to  keep  our  space  pro- 
gram on  schedtUe  and  on  a  sound  basis. 
Let  us  not  take  any  action  which 
would  slow  down  our  efforts  and  cost 
billions  of  dollars  in  the  long  run. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
committee — and  our  space  program— 
which  has  heretofore  been  operated  on  a 
nonpartisan  basis. 

Let's  continue  to  move  forward  in 
space  and  put  and  keep  America  first 
in  space. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  dealt  at  some 
length  on  the  appropriations  for  the 
space  agency  because  of  the  amount  of 
funds  involved  and.  also,  because  it  has 
become  somewhat  controversial. 

There  are  other  important  agencies 
Involved  in  this  bill — including  the  Na- 
tional Science  Povmdation — for  which 
the  committee  has  made  sizable  cuts  and 
reductions.  In  fact,  we  have  not  appro- 
priated funds  for  any  of  the  new  pro- 
grams proposed  for  the  Science  Poxmda- 
tion  for  next  year. 

We  have  also  held  the  line  on  appro- 
priations for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  other  agencies. 

The  appropriations  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  is  one  of  the  largest  items 
In  this  bUl. 

We  have  appropriated  a  total  of  $5,- 
372,430,000  for  all  programs  and  serv- 
ices  of    the   Veterans'   Administration. 
We  have  the  greatest  veterans  benefit 
program  of  any  nation  In  the  world. 
This  includes — the  world's  largest  hos- 
pital and  medical  care  program  for  vet- 
erans.   Including    Inpatient    and    out-* 
patient  treatment  and  care  for  our  vet- 
erans,   educational    programs,    housing 
and  home  loans  for  veterans,  readjust- 
ment benefits.  Insurance,  compensation 
and  pension,  among  other  benefits.    We 
have  not  cut  any  benefit  programs  for 
veterans  but  are  recommending  appro- 
priations to  include  these  benefits  and 
services  for  the  men  who  fought  to  pre- 
serve our  liberty  and  freedom — and  their 
widows  and  orphans  and  beneficiaries. 
We  are  recommending.  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  good  bill — a  measure  that  has  been 
well  considered. 

Some  want  to  increase  various  items 
of  appropriations  in  the  bill — others  want 
to  make  further  cuts  and  reductions. 

I  believe  the  committee,  which  has 
given  much  thought  and  study  to  this 
bill.  Is  on  the  right  course,  and,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  committee 
and  pass  this  Important  appropriation 

bill. 
Mr.  BAKLER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 


Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  Informed  by  the 
staff  that  there  Is  included  in  this  bill 
$347,000  for  the  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  Fed- 
eral Office  Building,  for  design  and  con- 
struction; is  that  correct?  Does  that 
mean  that  would  be  the  last  step  before 
construction? 

Mr.  EVINS.  There  is  a  Ixmip-sum  ap- 
propriation carried  in  the  bill  for  design 
and  construction  of  additional  Federal 
buildings.  The  Tennessee  project  is  In- 
cluded In  the  funds  for  this  group.  The 
answer  is  yes,  the  gentleman's  project 
is  included. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Oak  Ridge  Federal 
Office  Building  Is  not  in  the  construction 
stage,  so  the  $347,000  would  be  money 
for  design  and  advance  planning? 

Mr.  EVINS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. There  is  design  and  construction 
money  in  this  bill  and  my  friend's  project 
is  included. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
next  speaker  will  be  our  beloved  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  and  member  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Boland.  but  pending 
that  may  I  3rield  to  our  able  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Teagui]. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  quite  Interested  in  this  bill 
because  I  serve  on  two  committees  which 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  agencies  cov- 
ered by  the  bill— the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  for  the  careful,  de- 
tailed work  of  his  subcommittee  on  this 
important  bill.  It  has  been  my  expe- 
rience that  the  Independent  Offices  Sub- 
committee and  Its  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  are  thorough  and 
willing  to  listen  at  all  times  to  the  view- 
point of  agency  officials  and  others  hav- 
ing an  Interest  in  the  subject.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  and  his  sub- 
committee and  to  take  note  of  the  great 
amount  of  work  which  this  bill  repre- 
sents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  cuts  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion budget,  particularly  those  relating  to 
the  medical  program.  The  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  has  endeavored  to  study 
the  implications  of  these  cuts  and  we  are 
very  fearful  that  they  will  have  a  very 
undesirable  effect  on  the  quality  of  pa- 
tient care  in  the  VA  medical  program. 
Reference  has  been  made  that  these  cuts 
are  small  and  are  only  a  fraction  of  the 
more  than  $1  billion  appropriated  for 
the  VA  medical  program.  This  Is  true, 
but  it  should  also  be  recognized  that  the 
budget  for  that  program  has  not  risen 
substantially  in  recent  years,  even  though 
there  has  been  a  sharp  Increase  in  per- 
sonnel costs,  medical  supply  costs,  and 
cost  of  other  services  needed  to  provide 
adequate  care  for  the  veteran  patient. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations emphasizes  that  the  amounts 
recommended  by  the  committee  are  suffi- 
cient to  provide  program  levels  in  fiscal 
year  1964  about  the  same  as  In  1963.  We 
have  studied  the  cuts  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
cannot  concur  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration will  be  able  to  operate  in 
1964  at  the  1063  level  if  the  budget  re- 
quest is  not  restored. 
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Under  "Me<lical  administration  and 
miscellaneous  operating  expense,"  the 
following  action  was  taken: 

President's  budget  request 114.963.000 

Committee  recommendations —     14,610,000 
Committee  reduction —472,000 

The  Appropriations  Committee  report 
comments : 

1.  Provides  about  same  program  level  as 
In  1863. 

a.  Allows  ror  pay  Increase  coets. 

3.  The  sum  of  9150.000  requested  for  nurs- 
ing home  study  approved  within  the  total. 

Our  review  Indicates  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  purports  to  provide 
financing  to  continue  1963  levels  through 
1964.  However,  due  to  current  average 
salary  costs  exceeding  budget  estimate, 
employment  will  need  to  be  cut  back  byi 
15  to  25  employees  from  level  contem-| 
plated  by  committee. 

Holding  medical  education  and  train- 
ing funds  to  1963  funding  level  will  result! 
In  actual  cutback  of  operating  level  due 
to  rising  costs  of  tuition,  lecture  fees,  and! 
travel. 

Appearing  below  is  a  summary  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  action  on 
medical  and  prosthetic  research: 

Presidents  budget  request $33,  742,  000 

Committee  recommendatlona —     31,730,000 
Committee  reduction — 2,022.  00(> 

In  its  report  the  Appropriations  Com-j 
mittee  comments: 

1.  Continues  these  programs  at  the  1963| 
level.  ' 

3.  Provides  for  added  cost  of  pay  Increasesi 

Our  review  Indicates,  first,  thatj 
amounts  requested  in  budget  were  tai-« 
lored  to  annualization  of  costs  of  programi 
activities  started  in  1963  together  with 
modest  provision  for  expansion  of  re- 
search inquiry  into  areas  of  particulai 
interest  to  the  VA  medical  mission. 

Second,  due  to  annualization  factoi 
committee  action  not  only  will  halt  ans 
new  research  activities  but  will  require 
cutback  from  present  employment  leve 
of  up  to  150  employees. 

The  major  item  in  the  Veterans'  Ad 
ministration   appropriation  which  pro- 
vides for  hospital  operation  and  medica 
care   of   patients   Is   the   appropriatior 
'Medical  care."     Appearing  below  is  a 
summary  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee's action  on  the  medical  care  appro^ 
priatlon:  | 
President's  budget  request.-  $1,087,688,000 
Committee         recommenda- 
tions.  1.  075, 186,  000 

Committee  reduction —13,602,000 

The  Appropriations  Committee  repor 
comments : 

1.  Amount  recommended  provides  for  tho 
operation  of  121,486  beds  in  1964. 

3.  Provides  for  Increase  of  $27,013,700  lii 
pay  raise  costs  over  1963. 

3.  Provides  for  continuing  the  present  em^ 
ployment  level  In  1964.  ' 

4.  Provides  for  added  costs  of  pay  Increaseai. 

In  our  review  we  find :  1 

First.  Appropriations  Committee  acj' 
tion  purports  to  provide  continuation  of 
1963  operational  levels  through  1964  by 
allow^lng  costs  of  pay  increase  over  196| 
appropriations. 

Second.  However,  1964  has  2  mor^ 
workdays  and  1  more  calendar  day  thai^ 
1963.  To  continue  at  1963  operatinj 
levels  will  require  $7.1  million  more  than 
committee  provides.    Absorption  of  this 


amount  represents  930  employees  below 
the  1963  level  programed  In  the  1964 
budget. 

Third.  Appropriations  Committee  ac- 
tion provides  nothing  to  meet  expense  of 
staffing  additional  facilities  or  treatment 
modalities  not  fully  operational  in  1963 
or  not  to  be  opened  until  1964.  Com- 
mittee action  will  delay  meeting  of  these 
workload  demands  or  require  reductions 
from  present  employment  and  patients 
cared  for  at  other  hospitals  in  system  by 
up  to  450  employees  and  1,200  patient 
load. 

Fourth.  Siunmary :  Appropriations 
Committee  action  will  result  in  cutback 
from  programed  1964  levels  of  approxi- 
mately 1,380  employees  and  1.200  patient 
load  or  a  combination  of  these  with  newly 
constructed  faciUtles  not  being  staffed 
for  an  undetermined  period  of  time. 

I  am  most  concerned  about  the  cut  of 
$8,246,000  in  the  VA  appropriation  for 
construction  of  hospital  and  domiciliary 
facilities. 

Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1961.  after 
considerable  work  on  the  part  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
and  the  closest  liaison  with  the  White 
House,  we  were  successful  In  working 
out  a  12-year  modernization,  replace- 
ment, and  repair  program  for  the  domi- 
ciliary and  hospital  facilities  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  This  was  to  be 
in  increments  of  $75  million  a  year  and 
represented  quite  an  achievement  In 
view  of  the  long-standing  objection  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  any  adequate 
financing  for  this  particular  item  In  the 
Veterans'   Administration   budget.     We 


were   also  able  to   get  more  adequate 
funds  for  deferred  maintenance. 

It  Is  absolutely  essential  In  my  judg- 
ment, and  I  believe  I  speak  for  the 
unanimous  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, that  this  program  be  maintained 
unimpaired  and  we  must  have  some  as- 
surance to  that  effect. 

It  is  well  to  recall  at  this  time  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has  not 
always  followed  the  recommendations  of 
the  Budget  Bureau  or  acted  favorably 
on  the  agreement  which  I  have  de- 
scribed above.  For  example.  In  the  86th 
Congress,  the  subcommittee  cut  the  $75 
million  for  this  item  to  $39,100,000.  It 
became  necessary  on  the  House  floor  to 
restore  that  to  the  full  $75  million  and 
this  occurred  on  April  20,  1960.  by  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  with  218  yeas  to  155 
nays.  Again,  in  the  87th  Congress,  the 
subcommittee  reduced  the  request  from 
$75  to  $70  million,  and  on  June  7,  1961, 
the  teller  vote  of  116  to  45  restored  the 
full  $75  million  allocation. 

I  am  seeking  a  commitment  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
dependent Offices  that  the  reduction  in 
this  item  at  this  time  to  the  level  of 
$72,754,000  Is  not  an  effort  to  reduce  the 
overall  effect  of  this  12 -year  program 
and  that  he  and  his  colleagues  are  in 
accord  with  this  long-range  moderniza- 
tion and  repair  program  and  will  see 
that  It  Is  met. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  for  the  record 
to  be  clear  on  this  point  I  insert  In  the 
Record  a  table  showing  the  history  of 
this  particular  Item  in  the  Independent 
Offices  Appropriations: 


VA  esti- 
mate to 
Bureau  of 
Budget 

Bureau  of 

Budget 
estimate 

Hou.se- 

rcportetl 
version 

Honse- 

pil!5.S«'d 

version 

Senate- 
nported 
version 

Seiiate- 
pikssed 
version 

Law 

$88,  005.  000 
75,  000,  000 
75.000.000 
75,000,000 
81,?00,000 

$30,159,000 
75,000,000 
75,000,000 
75,  500. 000 
81,000,000 

$30, 159, 000 

39,100,000 

70, 000, 000 

75,500,000 

72. 764, 000 
(H.R.  8747) 

$30,159,000 
75, 000, 000 
75,000.000 
75,  500, 000 

$.-«,  159, 000 
75,000,000 
77,600,000 
78,500,000 

$33,159,000 
-5,000,000 
77, 500, 000 
78.600,000 

Public   Law   86-255,   fiscal   year   1960 

($31,169,000). 
PuMic   Law  86-626,   fiscal   year   1961 

($75,000,000). 
Public   Law  87-141,   fiscal   year   1962 

($76,2.10,000). 
Public   Law   87-741,    fiiscal    year   1963 

($77,000,000). 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
recommended  an  amount  of  $72,754,000 
for  the  construction  of  hospital  and 
domiciliary  facilities.  This  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  $8,246,000  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration appropriation  request  of 
$81  million.  If  this  reduction  is  not  re- 
stored, it  will  have  a  serious  effect  on  the 
Veterans'  Administration's  planned  con- 
struction program.  There  is  a  planned 
program  for  modernizing  and  replacing 
our  facilities  which  are  outdated  and  ob- 
solete. This  program  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $1.3  billion  and  will  take  a  minl- 
mimi  of  15  years  to  complete  the  financ- 
ii\g.  The  appropriation  request  of  $81 
million  is  the  fourth  increment  which 
was  planned  and  is  under  development 
now  for  the  award  of  specific  contracts 
in  this  fiscal  year.  Included  in  this 
program  are  funds  for  the  award  of  con- 
struction contracts  for  a  new  480-bed 
hospital  at  Gainesville,  Fla.,  a  1,040-bed 
addition  at  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  a  500-bed 
hospital  at  Oteen,  N.C.,  and  a  480- 
bed  hospital  at  Temple,  Tex.  In 
addition,  funds  are  included  in  this  re- 


quest for  the  planning  of  new  facilities  at 
Long  Island,  N.Y.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.. 
and  San  Juan,  P.R.,  and  for  moderniza- 
tion and  Improvements  at  existing  facili- 
ties totaling  $31  million. 

The  major  part  of  this  request  is  for 
the  construction  of  new  facilities.  It  is 
important  that  the  program  proceed  with 
these  facilities  as  rapidly  as  possible  in 
order  to  maintain  a  sufficient  number  of 
operating  beds  that  will  be  lost  during 
the  modernization  phase  of  our  program. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  is  ex- 
erting maximum  effort  to  provide  these 
new  facilities  as  soon  as  possible  to  meet 
the  needs  for  the  medical  care  of  the 
veterans.  A  reduction  below  our  re- 
quest of  $81  million  will  seriously  affect 
the  planned  schedule  in  fiscal  year  1964 
and  subsequent  years. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
recommended  this  reduction  based  on 
the  assumption  that  VA  can  provide  more 
economical  construction.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  has  done  much  to  hold 
the  line  and  reduce  costs  of  hospital  con- 
struction and  we  will  continue  to  do 
everything  possible  to  reduce  construe- 
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tion  costs.    Some  of  the  actions  taken  to 
date  are: 

First.  Reduced  the  total  square-foot 
areas  to  a  minimum  through  the  detailed 
review  of  room  sizes. 

Second.  Reduced  story  heights  and 
thereby  reduced  building  volume. 

Third.  Used  large  block  design  to  save 
on  expensive  perimeter  walls. 

Fourth.  Reduced  building  sites  to  a 
minimum. 

Fifth.  Installed  vinyl  plastic  wall  cov- 
ering in  lieu  of  ceramic  tile. 

Sixth.  Used  exposed  utilities  and 
painted  masonry  walls  for  research  and 
other  selected  areas. 

Contlruction  of  hospital 


Seventh.  Constructed  less  expensive 
low-rise  psychiatric  facilities. 

Eighth.  Used  dry-wall  construction  in 
lieu  of  plaster  walls. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration is  Incorporating  In  its  con- 
struction the  latest  advances  in  medical 
technology  and  laborsaving  systems,  all 
of  which  tend  to  increase  the  initial 
construction  cost. 

Although  the  estimates  on  which  the 
appropriation  request  is  based  are  not 
contractor  estimates,  they  are  based 
upon  previous  contract  awards  and  do 
represent  realistic  costs. 


The  $81  million  as  requested  is  for  the 
attached  list  of  projects  for  either  con- 
struction or  preliminary  development. 
If  the  reduction  of  $8,246,000  is  sus- 
tained, some  of  these  projects  must  be 
eliminated  for  development  or  construc- 
tion during  fiscal  year  1964. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  that  Members 
may  have  some  idea  as  to  the  magnitude 
and  complexity  of  the  VA  hospital  and 
construction  program,  I  am  inserting  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  summary  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  program 
for  construction  of  hospital  and  domicil- 
iary facibties. 

The  summary  follows : 


and  domiciliary  facilities — projects  for  which  funds  are  requested  in  1964 
(Thousands  of  doIUirs]  


Project  location  and  description 


»'«S?»iri^..^~..j*yU«.a^^^^ 


demands  for  beds  in  State  of  Florida. 
University  of  Florida 


No  outpatient  clinic.    No  laundry. 


T^'n"a'iv«rh  ralif    Dhasc  II    I'hMe'f  proVldcd^or'TOnstruction'sei  iTew  beds  to  replace  part  of  the  beds  locaKKl  in  canton- 
Long  Bcacli,  i-aui,  pi  asc  "•  '  ',•*  \^'™\',  ,? ,   ninnned  to  replace  the  remaining  1,040  beds  with  permanent  new  con- 

=^S^H'ari!^£SSsa^iT„«^.v«rftX'»«X'S 


be  a  1 


T  ""'"ituna    ^^  Y     1  ^V>;^d  n^w'hoVDYtirin'cludiii'^^^^  beds  and  TOO  NP  beds,  to  replace  approximately  800 

^over<^wi.d  U^dsSXu^ed  M^  Island,  N.Y.,  Hospital  and  to  provide  300  bedsto  meet 

overcrowd*  d  l>S''s  pr<  sj  " ^^''^^^^    ^ment  In  this  area.    The  site  for  this  hospital  has  not  yet  been  selected    

.1  if     1  oSviK^d  new  hospital  inch  800  O  M  4 3  beds  and  240  N  P  beds,  to  replace  840  ob»lete  and  oym- 

;  .>,l.'^cHnl  V  *  fVnu.r  'l!os  AMefea^allf    and  to  provide  200  additional  beds  to  meet  the  mcreaslng 

demands  tor  IfljllVu^^^'nti^X'^  ttTK^^to'S^^  Sear  and  affiHate  with  tte  University  of  Southern 


LosAnceles,  Calif 
crowded  VkkIs 


l)epartn«it  of  Army  requirements.     The  plans  are  to  locate  the  hospital  adjacent  to  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico 


Department  of  Army  reqii — v— ^  „^  „,  n^,^^  a^ 

MedK.1  C<>n.^oo^asl|^to^i.  c^aW  ^^^^  ^  ,^,^  .«e  to  repUce 


Temple.  Tei..  -  j- .  -      .        „  , 

liresent  800-bcd  World  War  II  cantonment-type  hospital 


Subtotal - 

^°ttrdf^d'*Mass  Phase  \^I:  This  project  provides  tor  modemlratkxi  of  bed  buildtap  «2  and  70  "Sl^dditlon  toaewa** 
dii  Pl^t*  '^TThl  is  part  ofaVontlnuinp  proRram  for  o^■erall  modem Uat ion  of  thtehaT>ltal.  J^.TJ^"*!^^^*^ 
nro^d  formoderniratlon  of  6  l)ed  bu  11(1  liip<.  construction  of  new  admission  and  treatment  bnlldfnp.  and  ml^\- 
^^JZuZyStls     iSiture  work  will  constat  of  modemUing  bed  buildings  b  and  9  and  mlsceUaneous  other 

work.    An  overall  plan  for  remaining  work  is  being  <^,'^^°^'^--""--"\--""-^-^7^\":{jr-y-"---iZ^^ 
roatosville.  Pa    phase  VII:  "Hils  project  provides  for  alterations  tor  chapel,  new  TEC  ^nUdtaf,  new  etei^^,  n»pUK»- 
mc^t  of  Uor\!l!^U  mid  autoraatlcW  Sprinklers  in  12  buildtrFS  JThis  b  the  final  phase  tor  ov*all  modernl«tton  of 

^hS^'iJ^t;o&anenrbuK?  '  I'revions  project,  provide  for  a  ^--^AT  building  of  ISObeds  mod^ 
buJJ^  58  for  235  OMAS  bods,  and  mlsceUaneous  ancillary  facilities     F^.tT^^T^rk  wiU  constat  of  2  new  MU-bta  Nf 
buUdlngs,  40- bod  foster  homo  building  m<\  additional  ^Pl^rtijigandllairfacllltlw  -.^----^^^ 

nanviiiP  ril    nlia.se  V    This  prolecU  w^ovides  for  construction  of  Mro  new  240- bed  NP  batWli«s  to rep»ef  »*™ PS^*?"^ 
hS.l^d\n  n'onS  P">i^^  P^^W"  tor  2  new  NP  buildings  tor  420  beds  and  modemiiatlon 

of  SdiSg  M  for  asS     Fut^  work  will  provide  for  a  40-bed  foster  home  bnUdlng  and  additional  ancillary  fartli- 


FortM;"^V*s'i5^'"phii^YvrThrrproJea  provW^^^  240-bed  NP  building  to  replace  bedspre*- 

entW  houiS  in  non^lXanent  bulfdings.    Previous  projects  provide  tor  168  beds  ^  «^«»^'^^Sf!S™eSSS 
merits  to  mdUal-y  facilliies.     Future  work  wiU  provide  for  a  20-bed  foster  home  unit  and  modemliadOB  of  some  eriatliif 

o?  apili.'xbla^ly  1,700  b.di'Fhoicope  of  this  project  and  future  work  rt^qulred  wiU  be  determmed  by  a  ma<rter  plan 

Lo'l'^kKT^Th'is'^r^^ect'r^o^^-f^^^^^ 
of  the  Lexington  Hospital,  consolidation  of  outpatient  clinic  with  the  hospital,  lncr««8ed  reeearcli  space,  aua  varwus 
other  adkistnients  in  space  to  meet  current  medical  criteria -r^r - :- " -■-".••-iiiS^z^:r""{^"\ilZliil' 

Korthnort  N  Y  Phase  L  This  is  the  1st  phase  of  an  overall  modcmitation  of  tlus  hospital,  l^tative  plane  prorWe 
for  cS^st^ciilon  ff^linieal  wtlig  ^s  the  1st  phase.  The  .«)po  Of  this  project  and  future  work  required  will  be  deter- 
mined by  a  masu*  plan  which  is  currently  being  developed 

raioy       - -    "* '*—'"• 

and 

105, 

Talo . 

exercise  clLic^uiriinR."aml  iiiodorniiation  of  buiidlnjgs  101,  105,  110,  137,  and  205, 
modern iiation  of  buildings  m  21G,  and  203 


PeT^v" Point  Md  Dha.se  III  This'projwt  provYdVs' tor' now' N)lier  plant,  new  siwlal  activities  building  connecting 
,^^iTn«moder^raUon  bull  ling  n^^^^  for  DH4K  and  P.MAa,  and  rehabiliUllon  of  utility  duslnbullon  sysum. 
I^^to^p^j^tTjmvldefoT^^^^ 

work  wllf  consist  of  further  Improvements  to  bulldin?  9-H,  alterations  to  bolldtag  80  for  tostor  home  an,  and  air 
conditioning  of  buildings  not  Included  under  thi-x  jiroject 


cll^ith  li'splUJ  Wreasod  re««rch  space,  and  various  other  adjustnieuts  In  space  to  mtx>t  ^^''^\^'^'l^-"-ir 
^ok*  \i-  TKroJcct  provides  for  a  Acw  canteen  building  which  is  neewsary  to  r^l^ve  a  '^^^'^^'^^^^^'^ 
tfon  In  i-^leen  opehitim-H,  presently  located  in  a  quoa«t  hut,  prior  to  complete  modemlration  of  the  hosplUJ.    i  uture 

Z^U^o^ltnS^  l>iikimg  S  L  SSiUl  hygiene  clinic  '.vlU7'»tions  and  -,^,<V"2J>\,^°  .^^'^^^ 'i  ad^ti^  to 
and  expaa'<ion  of  parking  facilities.  Previous  proJecU  provide  for  alterations  to  1)1 14 K  buUding  6  and  addition  to 
buUding  2  for  cUnlcs.    Future  work  will  consist  of  moderuiting  buUdlugs  1,  2,  4,  6,  and  6 


Total 

estimated 

ooet 


Appropriations 


9,996.0 

17,087.6 
26.827.0 

23,626.0 
9,737.0 

21,097.0 
»,  436.0 


Tiirough 

Oiical  year 

1963 


802.0 


1,086.0 


76a  0 
987.8 


118.303.6 


636.8 
3,  520.  5 

2,616.8 

5,26X8 

2,802.7 

3&,ooao 

6.S00.O 
4,900.0 

1,478.0 

485.0 

6,486.8 

.  2,077.8 
15, 844. 0 

310.0 
1,366.5 


760.0 


4.274. 


298.0 


S40.0 


Fiscal  year 

1964 

request 


8,793.0 

16,010.6 
1,600.0 

i.ooao 

3,790.6 

Toao 

9,686.0 


292.0 


1M.S 


Ui.S 


46.830. 1 

S7.S 
3,22X1 

S.2BXS 
X210.7 

i,ooao 

264.7 

3oao 
i,»a2 

44.0 


300.0  6,186.8 


930.0 


188.9 
700.0 

90.0 


1M.0  1.ML6 


Future 
request 


125,227.0 


11,775.0 


20,397.0 


67,399.0 


678.0 


24,000.0 
6,110.0 
4,650.0 

44L 


1,888.9 

15, 144. 0 
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Coiutruciiim  of  hoapital  and  domiciliary  facilities— projects  for  which  funds  are  requested  in  1964— Contiaued 

(Thousands  of  dollars] 


October  10 


Project  k  cation  and  description 


Tnskejtee.  Ala  .  phase 
medicine  and  rehabiUtation  building. 


ancillary  JaclUlies      Future  work  will  consist 


Previous  projects  provide  lor  modernliatlon  of  patient  buildings  and  additional 
onsist  of  co»istruction  of  a  new  TEf "  building  and  air  conditioning  of  the  entire 


hospltal- 


;  pto 


While  Klver  Junction,  Vt.,  phase  II:  ThU  project 
and  additions  to  existing  buUdlngs.    Previous  project 
miscellaneous  alteratlona 


Subtotal. 


Albany, 


vuies  "for  completion  of  modemir^tion  ol  this  hospital  by  altenitlons 
s  provide  for  construction  of  new  administration  building  and 


Other  bnprovements:^^  ^^^^  provides  lor  alteration^  to  establish  an  intensive  treatment  unit  In  order  to  furnish  better 


m^Q,^y?'N^M?"T  To^l^d^e  foraiteriUom  to  bJUdtog'  3  to  p^^rmiirekxitl.i"  "pulnioikrV  "dis^ise  siiviw'  taa 


Total 

estimated 

cost 


Alhuquerque,  . 

T.^lJCnr^/^F^^^^^wtrtf *KI*d     Thte  pVoiecVproVilV*  "for  rc'pla'ce'ment" o"f"p;^t"ob^iete" an"uno"nl"aVbr"lnc"r;efr"lgeration 

**,lst^m  wl^rLX^n  equlj^^^^^  cokl  storage,  ^pnversion  of  ice  storage  refrigerator  for 


cfe!  ?,l.%TpJ^idVr^SS>o;,^'a^rsh^^  unsamtary,  and  Ija^rdous 


^Msb  and  ^t'^oTd^U^  pPand  equi  pment.    Ba^^oSu  present  cost  of  rental  equipment  and  descaling 


required,  <^t  of  pMectwin^^^^ 

S&"l^(Ti:T7^o-viarn^^^^^^^^ 

KmvaL"Tef''To''lro"v"i«irfVr"rrpl^".^^^^^^ 

MS'^W«rTo^Tvid:*?ore^p^lono?^'^^ 


vf^n^ritLvY  "To  wVvidefor'iiiiullkU^^^  '•  *.  "?«*  !?•  ^  ^"  ^  ^^'^^ 

*'^°^5^;,At;^nnHfln«r^lVtlndiJ  floors  nec<  ssary  to  meet  increase  in  age  of  the  type  of  patients  betng  cared  for.. 


T5^Sffi'''^o^^-^;uciiotrofai^ch^j^^^ 


offi'^^cK^r'To'^ov^d^'for^tab^^^^ 

8aJteb^N^c'!Trprov[de'lor"oinv;r^-nofa 

8S^n^'wL^To*^o^te'iii>iriiMtoe8i;ia^^^^ 


Wilmington,  Del.:  To  provide  for  alterations  to 
increasing  noe<l  (or  be<ls  in  this  general  area 


o  pr^jsently  unua^  sp 
vprsifn  ofelevatorsfri 


space  on  8th  floor  to  a  3«-bed  nursing  unit  to  help  meet 


om  inanual  to  automatic  controls  in  order  to  Increase 


y6*rs: 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (4  elevators) 

Boston,  Mass.  (8  elevators) 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.  (6elevators) 

CbJcago,  ill.  (research)  (6  elevators) 

Chicago,  ni.  [W.8.)  (4  elevators). .- 

Durham,  N.C.  (3  elevators) 

Iowa  City,  Iowa  (4  elevators) 

Little  Rock,  Ark.  (4  elevators) 

LoutevQle,  Ky.  (4  elevators) 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  (4  elevators). 

Omaha,  N'ebr.  (4  elevators).. 

Philadelphia   Pa.  (4  elevators) 

8afety?nd'^'pVotlct'S^^rKlTUwr$S-tii^Virflr;-Srto^^^^^ 
and  buildings  to  eliminate  Are  hazards  at  the  tottowmg  stations: 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  (building  2;  exit  B-2^)-. 


Denver,  Colo.  (buiWtng  17) 

Fayetteville,  N.C.  (bulWlng3) 

Fort  Lyon,  Colo,  (buildinrs  4,  7.  and  8).  -- - 
Indlanapolb,  Ind.  (TB)  (buildings  1  and  T 

Kerrvillo,  Tex.  (building  2) ........ 

Northampton,  Mass.  (buildings  1  and  36)..  ^^ 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  (build Ingy  38,  39,  40,  and  4|) 


107) 


-^ssrMmm^mmmmm. 


SS=rSsi:i^s&STS^SSS%SBSs■i 


which  In  the  judgment  > 
proyal — 


Subtotal. 


Hirmingliam,  Ala.:  To  provide  for  constructing  airesearch  wldltion  contaii.mgl7  0M  net  square  feet  _o^^ 
IkSLn  -VlSi     To  provide  for  constructing  a  rase^rch  addition  oontammg  18,000  net 
^^x-'N.Y.:  To  P^vide  for  inverting  l«,280net^squ^arefe^^^^  ^^^ 


Minneapolis,  Minn.:  To  provide  for  constructing 


)  provide  tor  constructing  a  rt».»rcu  auuinoii  i.,...o......j.  -"•■r™  "•-"?-—  -   i>-„w>M«  tn  ho  dnvel- 

M  inor  ri^earch  projects:  to  provide  for  miscellaj^us  minor  research  projects  at  various  statibns.    ^""^"^^^J^J^l^]^ 
oped  on  basis  of  urgent  needs. 


Subtotal 

Restoration  of  ftmds:  To  restore  funds  used  to  flnano  i 

Total 

Net  appropriation  request . — ........... 


the  air-conditioning  program. 


6,265.0 

990.8 
3,500.0 


88,777.5 


Approprlatfons 


Through 

fiscal  year 

1963 


99.6 
186.6 


a,  18a  3 


18S.0 

47.4 
56.0 
85.9 

38.3 

28.7 

162.6 

47.4 

50.8 

60.6 

158.7 

100.8 

22.4 

15.7 

16.9 
167.0 

144.3 


Fiscal  year 

1964 

request 


■I 


112.0 
224.0 
168.0 
168.0 
112. 0|k 
84.0^ 
112.0 
112.0 
112.0 
112.0 
112.0 
112.0 
168.0 


55.4 

11.3 
13.9 

ia4 

12.6 

4.6 

96.6 

42.0 


75.0 


500.0 


3,881.6 


1,158.2 

1,216.9 

751.1 

1,478.7 

321.4 


400.0 

891.2 
132.4 


Future 
request 


134.2 


4,9(23.3 


2, 780. 0 


218,636.0 


134.2 


^689.0 


24. 738.  3 

2&8 
185.0 

47.4 
56.0 
88.9 

38.3 

28.7 

162.6 

47.4 

60.8 

60.5 

188.7 

100.8 

22.4 

18.7 

16.9 
167.0 

144.3 


112.0 
224.0 
168.0 
168.0 
112.0 
84.0 
112.0 
112.0 
112.0 
112.0 
112.0 
112.0 
168.0 


68.4 

11.3 
13. » 

la  4 

12.6 

4.6 

36.8 

42.0 


78.0 


6oao 


3,881.6 


1,188.2 

lia6 

68.3 

1,341.8 

321.4 


3,000.0 
2,780.0 


81,000.0 
81,000.0 


5,865.0 


3, 182. 0 


01,858.9 


1,106.3 
682.8 


1,789.1 


131,047.0 


1963 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  will  recall 
that  the  House  passed  H.R.  8009  on 
September  17.  which  provides  for  nursing 
care  for  veterans  in  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration faciUties  and  also  authorizes 
other  steps  in  this  general  field. 

Shortly  after  the  Subcommittee  on 
Intermediate  Care  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  reported  this  bill  favor- 
ably to  the  full  committee  and  before 
the  full  committee  acted,  the  President 
submitted  a  memorandum  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  authorizing 
that  agency  to  activate  and  operate  fa- 
cilities in  the  amount  of  2,000  nursing 
care  beds,  this  figure  to  be  in  addition 
to  the  125^000  hospital  beds  presently 
authorized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  as  part  of 
my  remarks  at  this  point  the  text  of 
that  memorandum  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs,  this  being  dated 
August  12, 1963: 
Memoeandum  for  the  Administratob  ov 
Veterans'  Affairs 

The  White  House, 
Washinston,  August  12, 1963. 
The  changing  characteristics  of  our  vet- 
eran population,  particularly  those  who 
served  during  the  first  world  war,  are  result- 
ing In  an  adverse  effect  on  the  acute  medical 
programs  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. Nearly  1  million  war  veterans 
are  aged  70  and  over.  The  number  will 
increase  50  percent  by  1966. 

Older  veterans  account  for  one-third  of 
your  hospital  admissions  and  they  comprise 
the  bulk  of  Jibe  long-term-car©  patient  load. 
Many  have  tfltained  maximum  benefits  of 
hospitalization  but  attempts  at  community 
placement  have  been  unsuccessful  because  of 
the  lack  of  facilities.  Inadequate  financial 
resources,  absence  of  family  ties,  and  other 
reasons.  Retention  of  these  patients  In  fa- 
cilities designed  for  acute  care  Is  costly 
and  places  an  undue  strain  on  the  125,000- 
hospltal-bed  limit  vmder  which  you  are  now 
operating. 

In  order  to  relieve  this  situation,  I  au- 
thorize you  to  activate  and  operate  facllitlea 
and  beds  for  2.000  nvirslng-home-type  pa- 
tients In  addition  to  the  125,000  hospital 
beds  presently  authorized.  This  wUl  provide 
arrangements  more  consistent  with  patient 
requirements  and  Improve  utilization  of 
acute  care  faculties.  The  higher  patient 
turnover  will  also  defer  the  need  for  increas- 
ing present  bed  levels.  ExUtlng  buildings 
best  suited  for  this  purpose  and  appropri- 
ately located  throughout  the  country  accord- 
ing to  your  Judgment,  should  be  utilized. 
No  construction,  other  than  for  necessary 
conversion  of  existing  facilities.  Is  authorized. 
This  authorization  is  to  enable  the  Vet- 
erans" Administration  to  gain  firsthand 
kiiowledge  and  experience  in  the  operation 
of  beds  specifically  designated  for  patients 
requiring  attendant-type  services.  It  wUl  be 
possible  to  evaluate  a  full  range  of  care 
from  domlcillaries  through  acute  medical 
care,  restoration  centers  and  nursing-home 
care  where  out-placement  is  not  possible. 

I  am  sure  that  as  a  part  of  your  admin- 
istrative studies,  cost  control  systems  will  be 
established  so  that  direct  cost  comparison 
will  be  definitive;  also  that  you  will  continue 
to  work  toward  the  development  and  utiliza- 
tion of  community  and  private  resources  in 
the   best   Interest  of   the   veteran   and  the 

Nation. 

John  P.  Kennedy. 

All  of  these  events  transpired  subse- 
quent to  the  hearings  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Independent  OflBces  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  thus  the 
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bill  which  we  are  considering  today  does 
not  reflect  any  funds  for  the  2,000  addi- 
tional nursing  care  beds  authorized  by 
the  President  on  August  12.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  thus  far  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  not  submitted 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  which  would 
be  the  initial  step  in  this  case,  any  draw- 
ings, specifications,  or  decisions  as  to  the 
location  of  nursing  care  beds  at  any  one 
of  the  168  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals located  throughout  the  country. 

I  call  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House,  realizing 
that  from  a  practical  point  of  view  it  is 
too  late  to  adequately  consider  this  ques- 
tion in  the  House.  I  would  urge,  how- 
ever, that  when  hearings  are  held  on 
this  bill  in  the  Senate  and  when  it  is 
considered  in  executive  session,  that 
serious  consideration  be  given  at  tJiat 
time  in  the  other  body  to  adding  appro- 
priate funds  to  take  care  of  the  2,000 
additional  nursing  care  beds  authorized 
by  the  President.  Failing  some  action 
along  this  line  in  the  other  body,  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  Is  the  only 
other  route  available,  and  Inclusion  of 
appropriate  funds  in  the  regular  appro- 
priation would  be  highly  preferable. 

The  veterans'  organizations  are  unan- 
imous on  this  subject  and  there  is  a 
general  appreciation  of  the  great  need 
which  exists  in  this  field.  It  is  an  urgent 
need  and  one  which  must  be  met.  I 
hope  that  sufBcient  funds  will  be  added 
in  the  other  body  to  accomplish  the  auns 
which  we  all  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  veterans'  organiza- 
tions recognize  the  seriousness  of  the 
recommended  reductions  in  the  appro- 
priations for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion medical  program.  I  am  inserting  in 
the  Record  letters  which  I  have  received 
from  the  American  Legion,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  and  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  requesting  that  the  VA  appro- 
priation be  restored  to  the  recommended 
level.  The  texts  of  these  letters  follows: 
Disabled  American  Veterans, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  10,  1963. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teaotje, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  are  greatly  concerned  at 
the  reductions  made  by  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration budget  for  medical  care.  As 
you  know,  the  committee  recommended  a 
reduction  of  some  $121/2  mUlion  for  this 
item.  In  Its  report,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee Indicated  that  the  recommended  ap- 
propriation would  provide  for  continuing 
the  present  employment  level  in  1964  and 
would  also  provide  for  the  added  costs  of 
pay  increases  becoming  effective  during  the 
year. 

It  is  our  understanding,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  1964,  having  2  more  workdays  and  1 
more  calendar  day  than  1963,  requires  a 
greater  appropriation  than  fiscal  1963,  even 
to  operate  at  the  same  level.  It  Is  our  fur- 
ther understanding  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration will  require  an  additional  $7.1 
mllUon  to  operate  at  the  1963  level.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  are  forced  to  operate 
with  the  funds  recommended  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  It  Is  our  understand- 
ing that  they  must  operate  with  930  fewer 
employees  than  were  used  during  1963. 


Aside  from  these  very  practical  reasons 
for  increasing  the  funds  for  medical  care,  I 
would  remind  you  of  the  action  taken  by 
the  Hoxise  of  Repreeentatives  upon  the  ad- 
vice of  your  committee  In  providing  2,000 
additional  beds  for  nursing  care.  The  Presi- 
dent has  also  issued  a  memorandum  au- 
thorizing 2,000  addltionad  beds.  It  Is  the 
considered  view  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  that.  Instead  of  slashing  needed 
funds,  the  appropriation  should  be  In- 
creased to  accommodate  these  projects. 

We   of   the   Disabled    American   Veterans 
virgently  request,  therefore,  that  you  utilize 
aU  of  the  faculties  at  yovir  command  to  avert 
this  drastic  cut  in  a  vital  program. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  L.  Hubxe, 
National  Director  of  Legislation. 

Vfterans  or  Foreign  Wars 

OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  9, 1963. 
Dear  Congressman:  This  Is  to  express  the 
grievous  disappointment  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  cuts  for  the  operation  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  this  fiscal  year, 
as  contained  in  the  Independent  offices  ap- 
propriation bill.  HJR.  8747,  scheduled  for  con- 
sideration October  10.  1963. 

Your  attention  Is  particularly  directed  to 
the  cuts  in  the  medical  field  for  care  and 
treatment  of  disabled  veterans  and  the  con- 
struction and  renovation  of  medical  facilities. 
If  the  $12.5  million  cut  In  medical  care  Is 
allowed  to  stand,  it  will  cause  a  serious  im- 
pairment of  the  necessary  care  and  treatment 
of  sick  and  disabled  veterans.  With  the  aver- 
age age  of  World  War  I  veterans  now  ap- 
proaching 69  and  World  War  II  veterans  45, 
there  Is  an  increasing  number  of  veterans 
needing  medical  care.  If  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  Veterans'  Administration  is 
not  approved,  either  the  patient  load  or  staff- 
ing levels  win  have  to  be  reduced. 

The  $8.2  mlUlon  cut  In  the  construction  of 
hospital  and  domiciliary  faculties  will  catise 
a  serious  setback  In  the  15-year  $1.3  billion 
renovation  program  developed  by  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees and  commenced  by  President  Elsenhower 
In  1959  to  make  the  VA  hospital  system  of 
169  hospitals  the  finest  In  the  world.  While 
it  may  affect  this  fiscal  year's  operation,  a 
deep  cut  of  over  $8  million  U  a  default  on  the 
completion  of  this  program  as  scheduled. 

The  costs  of  operating  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration programs  have  remained  fairly  con- 
stant over  the  last  decade,  while  most  all 
other  Federal  programs  have  Increased  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  The  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration has  submitted  a  request  for  the  mini- 
mum funds  necessary  to  carry  out  veterans 
programs  for  this  year.  The  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  wants  you  to  know  of  our  deep 
concern  respecting  these  cutt  In  veterans 
programs,  which  if  allowed  to  stand  wUl 
seriously  Impair  the  care  and  treatment  of 
our  war  veterans. 
Sincerely, 

Francis  W.  Stover. 
Director,  National  Legislative  Service. 

The  American  Legion, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  9,  1963. 
To  all  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Dear  Congressmen:  We  are  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  reduction  of  fiscal  year 
1964  budget  recommendations  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  as  contained  in  H.R. 
8747  (H.  Rept.  824) .  House  action  is  sched- 
uled for  Thursday,  October  10. 

Hoiise  RepcM-t  824  cites  reductions  for  the 
VA   in   five    items   totaling   $67,342,000. 

At  this  time  we  address  ourselves  to  the 
reductions  for  the  VA's  Department  of  Med- 
icine and  Surgrery,  which  strike  at  the  heart 
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at  VA  wrrlces.    Spedflcally,  the  restontlo: 
m^iiht,  follow: 

liedlcai  axlnxlsistatlon  and  mls- 

ocU&neou*  opcratl£k«  expenses.  •472,  OOO 
Medical  and  prostlietlc  researcii.     S.  023.  OOa 

Medical  care —  12.603.000 

CoDstxucUon     o(     hoapltal     and 

doi^ciUary    facUltiee _-     8. 246.000 

Total - 823.242, 000( 

While  we  are  consclotis  of  the  rising  coeta 
of  Oovemment,  we  call  your  attention  to  thei 
fact  that  the  cost  of  operating  the  VA  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  Is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  coeta  of  war.  It  U  not( 
a  new  progrtun.  It  la  one  of  the  oldest  pro-( 
grams  operated  by  the  Federal  Government. 
It  la  a  subetantlal  percentage  of  the  total 
cost  of  operating  the  VA.  And  these  costs, 
In  terms  of  the  gross  national  product,  have 
been  xmlform,  percentagewise,  since  the 
Spanish -American  War. 

Our  small  staff.  In  Its  periodic  visits  to 
hospitals,  has  reported  on  at  least  19  hosH 
pltals,  where  the  directors  have  made  serloua 
criticism  about  the  lacJc  of  operating  funds 
for  fiscal  1963.  and  pessimistic  estimates  of] 
the  conditions  they  would  have  to  meet  Ini 
1964.  even  If  the  full  budget  recommenda- 
tions were  granted  by  the  88th  Congress., 
The  reductions  recoouuended  In  House  Re-i 
port  834.  will,  we  believe,  make  the  dlffer-j 
ence  between  operation  of  VA's  hospitals  and] 
domlcillarles  on  a  tight,  If  moderately  ade- 
quate budget,  and  a  shortage  of  personnel 
and  diminished  services  to  our  sick  and  dls-i 
abled  veterans.  I 

The  problem  is  here  and  now.  We  aski 
only  that  reductions  in  Government  opera-j 
tlons  not  apply  to  the  cost  of  care  for  thej 
sick  and  disabled.  Remember  that  most  of| 
these  sick  and  disabled  are  aged  and  aglngj 
Their  admittance  to  VA  hospitals  Is  rigidly 
screened.  We  know  they  would  not  be  thera 
if  they  had  means  to  go  elsewhere  for  carei 
and  treatment. 

I  sincerely  urge  your  support  in  the  resto- 
ration of  the  above  cited  funds. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Danixl  F.  FoLet. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  yield] 
to  our  colleague  on  the  committee,  the| 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.. 
Boland]  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  ofl 
all  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  as  has  been 
done  by  my  colleagues  on  the  committee.^ 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  better  master; 
of  cutting  through  the  cascade  of  verbi-^ 
age  that  accompanies  budget  requests 
than  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  committee  chairman  of 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  or  for 
that  matter  any  of  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees who  labors  so  hard  and  with  so 
much  ability  as  the  gentleman  from, 
Texas  [Mr.  Thomas]. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  those  col- 
leagues who  serve  with  me  on  this  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  OstcktagI,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]  .  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  [Mr, 
Wymah],  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  EviNs],  and  the  gentleman  from] 
Illinois  [Mr.  Shiplby]. 

As  has  been  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  thla 
is  a  big  budget  of  some  $14  billion  and 
it  involves  some  26  agencies.  These 
agencies  touch  most  the  lives  of  the  peo- 
ple who  live  In  the  United  States  and, 
certainly,  touch  a  great  number  of  the; 
businesses  that  operate  in  this  Nation.! 
As  one  who  has  served  on  this  commit-i 


tee  for  some  8  years.  I  am  impressed  by 
the  dedication  of  the  men  who  run  these 
agencies.  Whether  these  men  have  been 
appointed  by  Republican  administrations 
or  by  Democratic  administrations,  as  I 
have  sat  there  over  the  past  8  years,  I 
think  I  can  say  and  I  know  I  am  Joined 
in  this  observation  by  my  colleagues,  that 
this  group  of  people  is  a  magnificent 
group  dedicated  to  making  their  agencies 
work  and  to  make  this  country  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live.  They  have  a  tre- 
mendous responsibility  in  nmning  these 
agencies,  and  they  do  it  in  a  magnificent 
manner. 

It  Is  not  possible  because  of  the  number 
of  agencies  in  this  budget  to  deal  siiecifl- 
cally  with  all  of  them.  I  would  like  to 
make  a  few  comments  on  some  of  the 
observations  that  have  been  made  by 
members  of  the  committee,  particularly 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jonas]  who  talked  about  Federal  em- 
ployment. He  pointed  out  some  of  the 
figures  and  the  costs  involving  increased 
payrolls  which  nm  into  some  $612  mil- 
lion. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  In  the  number 
of  Increased  jobs  requested  for  all  of  the 
agencies,  of  some  9,500  Jobs  we  gave 
them  only  43.  If  you  take  the  average 
payroll  for  the  average  civil  service  em- 
ployee and  multiply  that  by  the  number 
of  jobs  we  have  saved.  9,500,  we  come  up 
with  a  total  saving  in  this  bill  of  $54  mil- 
lion alone  just  on  personnel.  In  a  sense, 
this  saving  is  a  recurring  saving. 

Another  item  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  dwelled  on  was  the  item 
with  respect  to  the  budget  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  This  is  a 
very  great  agency  of  this  Government. 
This  agency  is  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  building  up  our  knowledge  in 
the  field  of  physics  and  in  developing 
scientific  knowledge  and  developing  a 
personnel  skilled  in  these  various  scien- 
tific fields,  thus  giving  the  incentive  to 
our  country  to  move  ahead  in  these  fields. 

This  agency  was  started  in  1951.  The 
first  appropriation  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  was  $225,000.  Last  year 
this  committee  gave  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  Congress  approved, 
a  budget  of  $322,500,000.  This  year  in 
1964,  the  National  Science  Foundation 
came  in  with  a  request  for  $589  million. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  percentage  of 
Increase  is.  but  It  must  nm  around  85 
percent — an  absolutely  fantastic  in- 
crease. Well,  they  got  $700,000  of  the  In- 
crease, so  now  for  this  year  they  are 
going  to  operate  with  $323  million  in- 
stead of  $589  million.  I  think  this  is  good 
judgment  and  I  think  it  is  sound  pro- 
cedure. 

I  think  If  you  will  read  the  budget 
hearings,  which  embrace  a  number  of 
pages  on  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, you  will  come  to  the  CMiclusIon  that 
this  committee  did  the  right  thing  here. 
We  thought  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation was  moving  too  fast  and  too  far 
in  this  area.  There  was  all  of  this  great 
clamor  for  more  scientific  knowledge 
and  all  of  this  great  clamor  for  more 
people  with  technical  and  scientific  abil- 
ity and  physicists  and  mathematicians 
which  all  developed  since  1957.  We  have 
made  fantastic  strides  in  this  area.  This 
committee  and  the  Congress  have  con- 


tributed significantly  to  the  progress  that 
we  made  in  the  scientific  fields  and  In 
building  up  the  knowledge  In  science,  in 
physics,  and  in  mathematics.  We  have 
done  an  extraordinary  job,  but  I  think 
it  is  time  to  pause  and  reflect.  All  of 
the  arguments  have  been  that  we  have 
not  been  progressing  rapidly  enough. 
For  the  past  6  years  since  1957  I  think 
we  have  done  an  extraordinary  Job.  We 
are  catching  up  in  the  fields  in  which 
we  ought  to  catch  up  with  Russia  or  any 
of  our  adversaries. 

The  other  item  which  gives  the  com- 
mittee a  lot  of  concern  and  I  am  sui'e 
gives  Congress  and  the  Nation  much 
concern  is  the  $5.1  billion  budget  for 
NASA.  This  is  the  item  for  NASA.  For 
the  first  time  in  many  a  year — and  NASA 
is  now  5  years  old — this  is  tlie  first  time 
in  its  5  years  we  have  asked  them  to 
slow  down  their  programs  a  bit.  At  least 
we  are  making  them  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  to  take  another  look 
at  the  programs  that  they  recommend 
to  Congress.  This  Congress  cut  them 
back  $612  million,  from  the  original 
budget  recommendation  of  $5.7  billion 
down  to  $5.1  billion. 

It  is  very  easy,  you  know,  for  scien- 
tists and  physicists  and  those  with  a 
knowledge  of  outer  space  and  inner  space 
to  come  before  a  committee  and  snow 
you  under  with  words  on  what  they  need. 
But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
committee  and  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee of  the  House  and  the  Senate  have 
done  an  extraordinarily  good  Job  this 
year. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  we  are 
legislating  in  Ignorance  and  in  darkness 
in  this  area.  There  are  some  who  say 
we  are  legislating  on  the  faith  of  the 
legislative  committee,  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  of  the  House 
and  the  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee  of  the  Senate.  Over  the 
past  month  or  so  there  has  been  more 
written  about  NASA  by  Max  Lemer. 
Walter  Lippmann.  and  Claire  Booth  Luce 
and  John  Troan  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News  and  a  plethora  of  other  writers  who 
are  concerned  about  the  direction  in 
which  we  are  headed.  This  Is  good,  and 
it  has  contributed,  I  think,  to  a  very  val- 
uable dialog  on  where  this  agency  should 
go  and  what  It  should  be  doing. 

However,  we  have  not  been  legislating 
in  the  dark.  We  have  not  been  legislat- 
ing in  the  shadows  or  on  faith.  No  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  has  given  a  fuller 
hearing  or  done  a  better  job  with  respect 
to  NASA  than  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  I  forget  the 
number  of  weeks  during  which  they  had 
NASA  before  them,  but  It  did  embrace 
many,  many  hours  and  many,  many 
pages  of  testimony.    They  did  a  fine  Job. 

So  these  are  the  people  we  place  faith 
in,  and  I  think  they  are  the  people  we 
have  to  place  some  faith  in.  These  are 
the  people  who  know  more  about  this 
agency  and  their  programs  than  any 
other  Members  who  serve  In  this  House. 
They  certainly  know  more  about  the 
direction  In  which  we  are  headed  and 
the  Job  that  NASA  has  to  do  and  the 
programs  in  which  NASA  is  engaged 
They  certainly  know  more  than  a  lot  of 
writers  who  write  about  NASA.    I  think 
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we  ought  to  place  some  faith  in  their 
Judgment,  and  we  did.  As  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Evins]  pointed 
out,  we  reduced  this  budget  to  $5.1  bil- 
lion. It  Is  $100  million  below  the  original 
authorization  of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  of  the  House.  As 
has  been  said  here  and  will  be  said  many 
times,  the  question  of  going  to  the  moon 
is  national  policy.  We  established  the 
policy  in  1961  as  a  result  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  During  that  year  1961 
the  first  authorization  bill  following  the 
President's  recommendation  was  passed 
by  this  House  401  to  nothing— 401  to 
zero.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  within  a  few 
days  before  the  President  sent  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  we  put  $70  million 
more  in  the  budget  for  1961  for  NASA 
because  all  of  us  were  concerned  about 
the  Nation's  relative  position  in  space. 

All  of  us  were  happy  when  we  got  all 
of  these  fantastic  accomplishments  and 
great  successes  In  space,  and  we  cheered. 
But  now  comes  time  to  pay  the  bill  and 
we  want  to  walk  away.  It  is  like  the 
man  who  walks  into  Paul  Young's  Res- 
taurant, which  is  one  of  the  finest  In 
Washington,  sits  down  and  has  a  fine 
meal.  The  tab  comes  around,  and  he 
does  not  want  to  pay  the  bill. 

Of  course,  this  Is  expensive,  what  we 
are  doing  here.  It  is  necessarily  expen- 
sive. But  this  is  our  policy.  This  Is 
what  the  Congresc  said  we  ought  to  do 
and  we  are  doing  It.  But  there  is  one 
thing  I  think  we  have  done  in  this  com- 
mittee. We  have  asked  NASA  to  slow 
their  programs  down  a  little  bit.  And 
this  Is  not  going  to  hurt.  We  are  not  In 
a  race  with  Russia.  We  do  not  want  to 
destroy  our  own  Nation  in  any  race.  We 
do  not  want  to  destroy  our  taxpayers  In 
a  race.  But  we  think  they  ought  to 
slow  It  down  a  bit,  and  they  have.  There 
are  oodles  and  bimdles  of  money  In  here 
for  construction  facilities.  They  can 
stand  this  $612  million  reduction  and 
they  can  stand  it  with  ease.  They  can 
stretch  out  some  of  their  programs  with- 
out hurting  them  too  much. 

NASA  has  Just  ended  its  first  5  years 
under  the  legislation  we  passed  in  1958. 
Can  we  afford  to  neglect  the  positive  side 
of  the  picture?  Can  we  expect  these 
technicians  and  astronauts  and  adminis- 
trators to  sweat  for  preeminence  in  space 
in  an  atmosphere  exclusively  critical? 
I  would  like  to  read  into  the  Record  a 
brief  list  of  major  accomplishments  of 
the  space  agency. 

Mercury — six  marmed  flights,  all 
successful. 

Mariner — midcourse  correction  of 
spacecraft  flight  at  a  point  2V2  mUllon 
miles  from  the  earth  so  that  we  were 
able  to  receive  back  scientific  data  on 
Venus. 

Orbiting  Solar  Observatory— over  1 
year  of  successful  operation  with  vast 
improvement  of  data  received  on  solar 
activity  as  measured  above  the  earth's 
atmosphere. 

Communications  satellites — two  Tel- 
stars,  one  Relay,  and  two  Syncoms  suc- 
cessfully placed  In  orbit  with  tremendous 
scientific  $md  technical  Information  re- 
ceived on  which  to  base  a  commercial 


or    military    communications    satellite 
system. 

Space  booster  reliability— 19  consecu- 
tive successful  flights  with  the  Delta 
booster  and  4  out  of  4  successful  de- 
velopment launches  of  the  Saturn  flrst 
stage,  our  largest  and  most  complex 
booster. 

Let  us  extend  our  congratulations  to 
the  agency,  to  the  other  agencies  and 
military  departments  who  have  sup- 
ported the  program  and  also  to  the  Con- 
gressmen on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
have  had  the  foresight  to  keep  America 
preeminent  in  space.  Let  us  make  sure 
we  stay  there. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quonun  Is 
not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Seventy-six 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

[Boll  No.  169] 

Albert  Green,  Pa.  Moss 

Ashley  Hanna  Murphy,  lU. 

Barry  Hardy  Nedzl 

Bass  Harris  Norblad 

Bennett,  Mich.  HemphlU  O'Brien,  lU. 

Broomfleld  Henderson  Olsen,  Mont. 

Brown,  Calif.  Herlong  Patman 

Buckley  Hoffman  Pllcher 

Burton  Kelly  PoweU 

Cahlll  Keogh  Rains 

Cameron  KUbum  Belfel 

CteUer  King.  CaUf.  Reuss 

Chelf  Komegay  Rivers,  B.C. 

Clark  Lankford  Roxish 

Cohelan  Leslnskl  Ryan.  N.T. 

Collier  Long,  La.  St.  Onge 

Cooley  Long,  Md.  Schenck 

Corbett  McDoweU  Senner 

Curtln  McFaU  Shelley 

Etevls,  Tenn.  McMillan  Sheppard 

Dawson  Macdonald  Slbal 

Derounlan  MacGregor  Smith,  Calif. 

Diggs  Madden  Sullivan 

DlngeU  MalUlard  Teague.  Calif. 

Edmondson  Martin,  Cailf .  Thompson,  N.J. 

Felghan  Martin,  Mass.  Thomson.  Wis. 

Flynt  Michel  Thomberry 

jPtord  Miller,  Calif.  Tuten 

Frellnghuysen    Miller.  N.Y.  Van  Pelt 

Prledel  MUls  ^|?*?,° 

Puqua  Moore  WhaUey 

Gary  Moorhead  Wlckersham 

Gray  Morrison  Zablockl 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  8747  and  flnding  Itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  329  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees 
to  be  spread  upon  the  Jovimal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas]  has  42  min- 
utes remaining.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  OstertagI  has  39  min- 
utes remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der if  my  distinguished  friend  on  the 
minority  side  will  yield  me  some  time 
now. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  20  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Wyman]. 


Mr.      WYMAN.     Mr.      Chairman,      I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
tending my  compliments  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  this  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  ThomasI 
and  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
who  have  done  such  a  wonderful  job  in 
trying  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff  in  looking  at  a  $13-odd  billion  bill. 
Mr.  BoLAND,  Mr.  Smpley,  Mr.  Evins,  Mr. 
Jonas,  and  Mr.  Ostertag  have  been  great 
teachers  and  I  have  learned  a  lot.   I  have 
tried  to  obey  the  rules  that  are  appli- 
cable, insofar  as  I  could,  that  apply  to 
younger    Members   of   this   body,    new 
Members.     However,    I    had    not    been 
taught  to  surrender  my  commonsense. 
My  remarks  in  the  time  that  has  been 
allotted  to  me  are  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  space  program.    I  cannot  yield  until 
I  have  completed  my  remarks,  because 
the  time  is  running  short. 

As  we  go  on  with  this  debate  here  try- 
ing to  determine  how  much  to  vote  for 
space  this  flscal  year,  there  are  several 
facts  that  I  believe  are  basic  to  our  delib- 
erations.   What  are  they? 

First.  We  are  opening  the  door  now 
upon  the  space  age. 

Second.  Communism's  goal  of  world 
domination  by  force  remains  imchanged. 
Third.  This  Nation  is  on  the  verge  of 
national  bankruptcy. 

Now.  the  existence  of  these  facts  re- 
quires the  most  serious  and  careful  and 
deliberate  consideration  by  the  Congress 
in  appropriating  huge  sums  of  money  for 
the  future.  While  the  space  program  is 
properly  a  governmental  function,  it  is 
all-flred  expensive.  It  takes  years  to 
plan  and  develop,  and  the  road  and  the 
path  that  we  take  today  is  a  path  that 
rapidly  passes  a  point  of  no  return  and 
Is  going  to  Involve  spirallng  costs  In 
years  to  come. 

Is  our  present  program  on  the  right 
road?  In  fact,  what  road  is  It  on?  I 
wonder  if  even  Its  stanchest  advocates 
know  just  where  the  space  program  Is 
headed? 

In  the  course  of  our  hearings  I  asked 
the  Administrator  of  the  space  program. 
Mr.  Webb,  whether  NASA  was  working 
with  the  Air  Force  to  have  a  missile  sys- 
tem Inside  of  these  capsules  that  are  go- 
ing to  fly  out.  and  to  make  sure  that  we 
of  the  committee  understood  that  what 
he  said  was  not  solely  directly  reflective 
of  NASA  policy  but  also  of  the  White 
House  and  of  administration  policy.  Mr. 
Webb  testlfled.  "No.  the  poUcy  of  this 
Government  Is  not  to  put  weapons  In 
space.  That  was  stated  by  the  President 
and  reiterated  by  Mr.  Gllpatrlc." 

I  was  shocked  by  this  statement.  And 
since  it  was  made  I  have  taken  it  upon 
myself  with  my  collesigues  and  other 
Members  of  this  great  body  to  investi- 
gate to  see  whether  this  was  so;  and  if 
so.  what  our  policy  was  to  be  over  fu- 
ture years.  And  from  what  I  found  out 
I  am  satisfied  that  It  Is  the  policy  of 
this  administration  not  to  provide  a 
weapons  system  In  space.  In  fact,  the 
emphasis  is  all  in  the  other  direction, 
on  a  scientific  study  of  far  outer  space, 
on  a  manned  lunar  landing  and  return. 
on  things  that  were  we  in  fact  one 
world  at  peace  would  and  should,  of 
course,  be  U5.  policy  within  the  limita- 
tions of  our  ability  to  pay  for  it. 
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But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  world  is  not 
at  peace.  At  best,  the  situation  In  which 
we  find  ourselves  at  this  very  hour,  to- 
day, is  an  uneasy  armed  truce  between 
the  remaining  free  nations  of  the  world 
and  international  communism,  fanati- 
cally dedicated  to  the  destruction  and 
overthrow  of  all  free  governments  every- 
where In  the  world.  As  the  greatest  and 
I  hope  still  the  strongest  of  the  remain- 
ing free  governments,  the  United  States 
of  America  is  communisms  No.  1  target. 
Since  before  I  was  bom  we  have  main- 
tained peace  in  the  world  by  being 
strong,  by  deterring  would-be  aggressors 
through  our  grotmd,  naval,  and  aerial 
strength.  When  we  failed  to  be  strong — 
when  we  became  too  interested  In  the 
comforts  of  life  at  home  as  in  1938  and 
1939 — as  we  remained  aloof  to  Hitler's 
Meln  Kampf .  to  the  click  of  storm  troop- 
ers' heels  marching  through  Europe — 
there  came  a  time  at  which  we  knew  we 
would  have  to  fight  a  madman  who 
dreamed  of  world  conquest  by  an  al- 
legedly superrace  and  would  use  force  to 
accomplish  it. 

Chir  effort  then  was  a  monstrous  bur- 
den, its  costs  were  staggering,  our  sacri- 
fice real,  and  the  burden  upon  our  debt 
restating  from  the  costs  of  war  and 
the  costs  of  foreign  aid  following  that 
war  approaches  180  billions  of  dollars 
of  tl^  $308.5  billions  that  Is  the  national 
debt  today.  Had  there  been  no  Munich, 
had  we  taken  a  greater  interest  in  what 
was  happening  within  Germany  and  sw- 
sisted  others  in  that  nation  to  deal 
firmly  with  its  Hitler,  there  would  prob- 
ably have  been  no  war.  Although  there 
are  those  who  say  that  every  20  years 
or  so  there  has  been  a  war,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  need  be  true  forever  as  rational 
men  Bnd  women  of  courage  and  fore- 
sight are  willing  to  sacrifice  some  mate- 
rial advantages  now  to  keep  the  peace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Adolf  Hitler  was  a 
boy  scout  next  to  any  genuine  Com- 
munist in  whatever  land  and  of  what- 
ever national  origin.  All  the  vodka- 
drinking  and  gladhanding  exchanges  of 
diplomacy  must  not  blind  us  to  the  ten- 
ets, beliefs,  and  goals  of  world  commu- 
nism which,  distinct  from  the  nation- 
ism  of  Hitler's  race  supremacy,  is  an 
international  conspiracy  crossing  na- 
tional bovmdaries  and  appealing  to  sub- 
versive communism  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  Nome,  The  single,  fa- 
natical, consuming  desire  EUid  objective 
of  every  single  Commxmist  in  this  world 
is  to  see  the  day  when  the  United  States 
of  America  will  lie  prostrate,  if  necessary 
to  this  end  our  cities  devastated,  our 
people  largely  returned  to  dust  so  that 
our  inability  to  thwart  Communist  world 
conquest  becomes  a  dismal  reality. 

Communist  tactics  remain  unchanged. 
Prom  a  Trojan  horse  in  one  land  to  es- 
pionage, sabotage,  subversion,  deceit, 
hypocrisy,  world  propaganda,  and  the  en- 
couragement of  conflict  and  hatreds  be- 
tween groups  within  this  land,  this 
thoroughly  malignant  evil  is  the  scourge 
and  curse  of  all  mankind. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  be  sure  for 
ourselves  and  generations  of  Americans 
to  follow  us  that  we  shall  still  have  a 
national  sovereignty  and  this  Is  to  stay 
strong. 


We  must  stay  strong  in  space  in  this, 
the  space  age.  We  do  not  stay  strong 
by  going  to  the  moon. 

As  challenging,  glamorous,  interesting. 
and  even  fascinating  as  may  be  the  sci- 
entific arui  technological  research  and 
development  required  to  perfect  a 
manned  lunar  landing  and  return,  such 
an  operation  is  virtually  without  military 
significance. 

Oh,  yes.  as  one  of  my  colleagues  said, 
there  will  be  some  sloughoff  to  the  mili- 
tary of  scientific  learning,  but  we  will 
need  to  have  capsules  capable  of  orbiting, 
whether  liinar  or  terrestrial.  Why  not 
terrestrial  orbit  first?  Why  not  build 
them  so  that  they  can  have  weapons  in- 
stalled as  weajxms  become  needed  in 
space?  Why  not  integrate  within  the 
modular  mockup  at  least  a  capacity  for 
a  bomb?  A  capacity  to  observe  other 
objects  in  space  at  close  hand?  A  ca- 
pacity to  shoot  down  and  to  destroy 
other  objects  in  space  if  they  are  hostile 
to  this  Nation? 

It  has  been  said  that  we  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  get  into  an  arms  race  In  space 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  What  a  joke. 
What  colossal  naivette.  What  gross 
short-sightedness.  Does  anyone  In  this 
Chamber  think  for  1  minute  that  the 
Communist  space  program  is  not  mili- 
tary? Does  anyone  believe  that,  should 
the  Communists  be  able  to  place  a 
manned  capsule  in  terrestrial  orbit  in 
inner  space  a  few  hundred  miles  above 
the  earth,  its  capsule  will  not  have  the 
capacity  to  bomb  or  the  capacity  to  ma- 
neuver in  and  out  of  fixed  orbit,  or  the 
capacity  to  destroy  other  objects  in 
space?    Of  course  it  will. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  if  all  this 
should  be  accomplished  by  Soviet  space 
technology  in  irmer  space  while  we  are 
still  developing  a  capacity  to  land  a  man 
on  the  moon?  What  if  such  Communist 
space  vehicles  might  be  produced  in 
quantity,  changeable  in  orbit  and  virtu- 
ally immune  from  American  intercep- 
tion? What  if  accompanying  such  de- 
velopments the  Soviets  perfect  an  en- 
tirely new  and  as  yet  vmknown  method 
of  warfare  in  space? 

They  have  a  100-megaton  bomb.  We 
know  this.  They  know  how  to  trigger  It. 
They  have  tested  it  in  the  atmosphere. 
We  never  even  built  such  a  thing,  much 
less  triggered  it.  and  we  just  promised 
that  we  will  never  do  so,  or  try  in  the 
test  ban  treaty  with  Communist  nations. 
Couple  the  100-megaton  bomb,  v/hose 
area  of  destruction  involving  an  equiva- 
lent of  100  million  tons  of  TNT  defies 
imagination  in  Its  horror,  and  which  I 
might  observe  undoubtedly  can  disrupt 
all  communications  for  quite  a  period  of 
time  based  on  electronic  impulse,  with 
Soviet  military  emphasis  in  space  and  I 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  ought  to  de- 
fer and  stretch  out  our  moonshot  pro- 
gram so  that  funds  will  thereby  be  avail- 
able to  concentrate  on  achieving  and 
assuring  a  capacity  for  continued  Amer- 
ican military  control  of  inner  space. 
This  has  been  our  policy  in  years  past  on 
the  ground,  on  the  seas,  under  the  sesis, 
and  in  the  atmosphere.  As  we  enter  the 
space  age  there  Is  no  occasion  to  change 
this  policy,  for  in  truth  and  in  fact  it  is 
the  insurance  policy  for  our  survival  as 
a  Nation,  and  we  are  short  of  money. 


At  the  appropriate  time.  I  shall  offer 
an  amendment  to  reduce  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram by  $550  million  and  our  lunar  and 
planetary  exploration  program  by  $150 
million.  Even  with  and  after  such  reduc- 
tions there  will  still  be  billions  devoted 
by  us  to  space  but  let  there  be  no  mistake 
about  the  effect  and  the  intended  effect 
of  such  an  amendment.  It  will  defer, 
it  will  stretch  out,  It  will  delay  a  moon- 
shot  program  and  this  we  should  do.  It 
is  in  the  public  Interest.  We  will  go  to 
the  moon  when  we  can  and  if  we  can 
but  let  us  do  first  things  first. 

In  foreign  aid  we  have  found  to  some 
people's  dismay  that  money  is  not  pa- 
triotic and  that  dollars  do  not  buy 
friends.  Neither  in  space  will  or  should 
dollars  be  used  to  buy  tenuous  prestige 
at  the  expense  of  national  security  in 
space.  The  entire  emphasis,  direction, 
and  development  of  our  space  program 
should  be  changed  so  that  for  the  im- 
mediate present  our  target  becomes  the 
development  and  perfection  of  a  manned 
vehicle  in  iimer  space  that  contains  a 
weapons  system,  can  be  moved  In  and 
out  of  orbit,  can  rendezvous  in  space,  and 
has  a  hunter-killer  capacity. 

The  funds  that  would  be  saved  by 
stretching  out  our  moon  program  must 
be  saved  if  we  are  to  stay  financially  sol- 
vent and  still  perfect  an  inner  space  pro- 
gram of  military  significance.  If  we 
could  have  both;  U  we  could  afford  both; 
If  we  were  not  on  the  verge  of  national 
bankruptcy  I  would  not  be  here  pleading 
with  you  today.  But  unfortunately 
money  is  short.  There  Is  not  enough  to 
go  around,  this  moonshot  business — 
even  the  most  conservative  projections 
indicate  will  cost  us  $20  billion  If  all  goes 
according  to  plan. 

And  to  do  what?  The  plan  is  literally 
to  put  a  man  or  men  on  the  moon  in 
a  so-called  lunar  excursion  module  and 
bring  him  home  again.  For  what?  For 
a  handful  of  moon  dust.  There  Is  no  life 
on  the  moon.  It  is  reliably  reported  that 
the  temperatures  range  from  250  degrees 
below  zero  to  250  degrees  above  zero. 
Nor  is  there  even  any  atmosphere  on  the 
moon.  So  why  do  we  want  to  go  there? 
To  prove  to  the  world  that  we  can  do  it. 
all  the  while  going  grossly  further  and 
further  Into  debt.  And.  I  might  say,  as 
the  Commvmists  know,  further  and  fur- 
ther away  from  the  financial  ability  to 
wage  a  sustained  and  continued  all-out 
military  effort  In  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency? 

Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize 
that  there  is  a  tremendous  segment  of 
American  Industry  that  Is  vitally  affected 
by  changes  In  our  space  program.  Some 
of  these  contracting  companies  have  be- 
come propagandists  for  NASA  and  the 
moonshot.  Propagandists,  I  might  add, 
helped  with  taxpayers'  dollars  In  con- 
tracts held  by  them  Involving  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  millions,  many  without 
competitive  bidding.  And  not  an  insig- 
nificant factor  in  this  situation  is  that 
the  dispensation  of  these  contracts 
unfortunately  has  often  been  determined 
on  the  basis  of  political  considerations. 
Not  the  least  of  these  have  been  geo- 
graphical location  at  tremendous  cost. 
Our  space  program  must  not  become 
a  works  project  for  administration-pre- 
ferred politically  advantageous  areas.    It 
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must  not  become  a  crash  program  seek- 
ing to  prove  the  mistaken  thesis  that  we 
can  spend  our  way  to  prosperity.  It  must 
not  become  a  glamorous  carnival  side- 
show that  steals  our  resources  while  the 
mailed  fist  of  Communist  military  might 
in  space  proceeds  unchallenged. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  only  frost- 
ing on  the  cake  compared  with  the  prob- 
lem of  our  national  siurvival.    We  in  this 
House  here  and  now,  for  the  safety,  secu- 
rity and  solvency  of  this  coimtry,  must 
subordinate  and  put  aside  local  selfish 
concerns  as  we  view  this  problem  of  space 
policy  In  long-range  perspective.    There 
L  no  indication  whatever  from  the  Pres- 
ident that  under  his  leadership  American 
space  policy  will  be  changed  In  the  direc- 
tion of  emphasis  upon  national  security. 
The    other    day    an    administration 
spokesman  suggested   that  I   listen   to 
voices  in  high  places  In  the  Government 
who  knew  better  about  such  things  than 
Congressmen  from  New  Hampshire,  or 
from  Arizona,  or  frwn  California.    I  ob- 
served In  reply  that  unfortunately  of  late 
voices  in  high  places  in  the  Government 
of  this  country  have  shown  that  they 
have  political  axes  to  grind  even  at  the 
expense  of  the  national  security,  that 
the  military  has  been  muffled,  promotions 
tendered  and  offered  on  the  basis  of  ac- 
quiescence In  political  policies  or  silence. 
The  great  conflict  that  has  raged  for 
decades   In    this   country,    whether   we 
should  have  civilian  or  military  control 
of  the  Defense  Establishment  or  a  uni- 
fied military  service,  has  even  yielded  of 
late  to  the  spectacle  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  taking  to  national  television  to 
justify  a  surrender  of  another  piece  of 
the  national  security  by  the  man  who 
appointed  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  continue  to  try 
to  be  first  in  space.  But  let  us  be  first  in 
space  at  the  right  place  and  at  the  right 
time.  The  right  place  right  now  Is  not 
250,000  miles  out  in  the  year  1970  with 
a  civilian  in  a  pressure  suit  on  the  moon. 
The  right  place  right  now  is  a  man  In 
a  navigable  armed  maneuverable  Inner 
space  vehicle  with  a  capacity  for  Inter- 
ception and  destruction  of  enemy  objects 
in  space.  If  the  present  administration 
declines  wltliln  the  framework  of  exist- 
ing space  enabling  acts  which  permit 
such  a  change,  to  reorient  our  space  ob- 
jectl-es,  according  first  priorities  to 
those  things  that  should  come  first  right 
now,  the  Congress  must  act  to  protect 
the  American  people.  The  first  way  that 
it  can  tangibly  act  is  to  deny  to  the 
Apollo  program,  the  manned  lunar  land- 
ing program,  the  appropriation  of  funds 
that  at  present  we  desperately  and  ur- 
gently need  for  other  stated  objectives. 

I  would  hope  that  as  time  passes  the 
standing  committees  of  this  House  will 
see  fit  to  recommend  a  legislative  re- 
definition of  space  priorities  to  empha- 
size as  a  matter  of  congressional  intent 
the  urgent  need  to  assure  continuing 
American  military  capabilities  in  space. 
The  appropriation  of  funds  at  the  levels 
requested  for  a  moonshot  at  this  junc- 
ture, with  the  national  debt  what  It  is. 
with  our  balance-of-payments  deficit 
what  it  is,  with  an  operating  deficit  in 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
what  it  is,  with  the  prospect  of  increas- 


ing It  by  billions  through  the  tax  reduc- 
tion, and  with  the  Imminent  risk  that 
om-  foreign  creditors  may  precipitate  a 
nm  on  our  gold  reserve,  Impels  me  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  describe  the  marmed  lunar  landing 
program  as  daytime  moon  madness.  I 
am  not  alone  in  this  conviction.  It  is 
shared  by  the  man  who  was  President  of 
the  United  States  when  the  basic  legisla- 
tion was  enacted.  I  am  convinced  that 
It  Is  shared  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  men  and  women  throughout 
this  land  who  are  taxpayers  and  who 
have  to  pay  the  bill.  We  can  go  to  the 
moon  at  our  leisure  as  the  national  fiscal 
picture  permits  without  doing  it  on  bor- 
rowed money.  This  Is  what  we  should 
wait  to  do.  This  is  what  this  House  in 
the  protection  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
strength  of  our  economy  should  insist 
upon  by  its  action  here  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  moonshot  busi- 
ness is  heady  wine.  Like  moonshine  in 
the  hills,  it  goes  to  the  head.  It  affects 
judgment  because  of  its  glamovu".  NASA, 
with  a  virtual  blank  check,  has  managed 
to  develop  one  of  the  greatest  propa- 
ganda mills  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try. Just  look  at  the  mail  you  get  at 
your  desks  and  see  what  you  have  com- 
ing in,  and  read  the  papers. 

Its  zeal  Is  understandable,  even  par- 
donable. Nothing  In  the  appeals  I  am 
making  here  today  is  Intended  as  critical 
of  the  Space  Administration  itself.  What 
I  am  asking  Is  that  as  a  matter  of  fund 
control  we  change  our  space  policy.  The 
space  people  are  enthusiastic.  They  are 
capable,  they  are  brilliant  Americans. 
But  it  is  here  in  Congress,  here  in  this 
House,  because  the  administration  Is  not 
going  to  do  it,  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  establish  these  priorities.  It  looks  like 
the  only  way  we  can  do  It  Is  through  the 
appropriations  process.  A  shift  of  the 
emphasis  in  our  space  program  from 
manned  limar  filght  to  manned  inner 
space  flight  does  not  mean  any  the  less 
need  for  a  manned  flight  center.  It  may 
even  mean  more  manned  flights,  but  the 
flights  will  have  a  direct  security  signifi- 
cance and  a  real  meaning  to  this  country. 
It  will  not  just  be  an  experiment  In 
something  that  may  never  be  able  to  be 
accomplished  and  that  means  little  of 
real  value  even  If  it  Is  successful. 

We  cannot  afford  to  continue  In  space 
with  outboard  motors  while  the  Soviet 
Union  develops  PT  boats.  We  cannot 
afford  a  process  that  in  the  building  of 
airframes  in  space  modules  falls  to  inte- 
grate a  capacity  for  weapons  or  a  bomb 
bay.  I  return  again  to  a  statement 
printed  In  the  minority  view  in  the  re- 
port which  is  before  you.  If  this  coim- 
try continues  with  Its  present  space 
policy  the  best  we  are  likely  to  see  by  6 
years  from  now.  In  1970,  Is  the  possibility, 
and  It  Is  only  a  possibility,  of  an  Ameri- 
can lunarnaut.  clad  In  a  moon  suit, 
standing  on  the  edge  of  a  moon  crater 
holding  a  handful  of  moon  dust  that  cost 
the  American  taxpayers  $40  billion,  and 
all  the  while  wondering  how  he  can  get 
back  to  a  place  where  he  can  get  out  of 
his  suit  and  live  again.  And  all  this 
while  some  250,000  miles  below  him.  back 
near  home  above  the  United  States,  a 
Soviet  Commumst  cosmonaut,  married  or 


single,  revolves  around  this  country  in  a 
manned  and  armed  space  capsule, 
equipped,  maneuverable,  and  virtually 
secure  from  Interception.  This  is  a 
scarcely  tenable  defense  posture.  In 
fact,  the  contingency  is  a  very  real  re- 
sponsibility of  this  House  to  prevent. 

Finally,  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that 
such  contingencies  have  been  considered 
by  prior  Congresses. 

This  Is  the  88th  Congress.  This  is  the 
fall  of  1963.  This  Is  the  time  when  we 
are  in  a  financial  hole  right  up  to  our 
necks  and  we  are  on  the  edge  of  national 
bankruptcy.  This  Is  a  time  when  there 
are  enemy  bombs,  planes,  and  missiles  in 
this  hemisphere.  This  Is  a  question  for 
this  Congress  and  I  say  that  we  miost 
act  now  to  protect  the  security  of  the 
American  people  in  our  space  programs. 
This  Is  our  responsibility.  It  cannot  be 
delegated,  it  cannot  be  avoided  and  I  am 
confident  as  we  face  this  problem,  con- 
siderations of  the  pork  barrel  and  of  the 
political  party  will  be  laid  aside. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
WYMAN  ]  for  his  minority  views.  I  join 
with  him  in  recognizing  our  need  for 
developing  tJie  military  use  of  space, 
contrary  to  the  administration  and  an- 
nounced goals,  which  do  not  include 
space  weaponry. 

There  Is  absolutely  no  excuse  as  I  see 
It  for  spending  $1,226  million  more  this 
year  than  last  year.  Nor  Is  there  any 
virtue  in  our  proclaiming  that  we  have 
reduced  the  spending  of  $1,655  million 
below  the  President's  budget  requests. 
We  have  Increased  spending  from  $11.8 
billion  m  1963  to  $13,069  billion  in  this 
bill. 

There  it  Is,  the  same  old  pattern — 
so  much  more  money  is  asked  this  year 
over  last  year  that  Congress  can  cut  the 
budget  $1.5  billion  yet  end  up  spending 
$1.2  billion  over  last  year.  We  spend 
more  and  call  It  a  reduction.  We  spend 
more  and  brag  about  savinga  As  the  re- 
port says  "The  total  for  the  bill  is  $1,555 
million  less  than  the  budget  estimates." 
To  me  such  a  presentation  is  duplicity. 
It  is  strictly  political,  to  impress  the 
unknowing  constituent.  We  can  talk 
both  ways,  for  economy  because  we  cut 
spending  estimates.  Yet  we  can  pro- 
claim our  dedication  to  Increased  Fed- 
eral activity  because  we  spend  even  more 
than  last  year. 

In  this  appropriation  bill  we  find 
joined  the  space  program  and  public 
buildings  construction.  There  is  no 
priority  of  spending,  as  we  continue  to 
deficit  finance. 

We  claim  the  need  for  space  spending 
and  then  we  add  on  urban  renewal,  re- 
search studies  on  mass  transportation, 
more  Federal  buildings  construction. 
There  should  be  a  priority  on  spending 
established. 

Tvi'enty-slx  executive  agencies  and 
offices  receive  appropriations  in  this  bill 
in  totally  unrelated  fields.  Yet  each 
agency  becomes  absolutely  essential. 
There  Is  no  priority.    We  spend  more 
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We  charge  it  to  Uie 


than  we  can  afford, 
future. 

If  space  exploration  is  absolutely  es- 
sential and  I  would  so  agree,  because  Of 
our  life  or  death  stnjggle  with  com- 
munism, then  we  should  cut  back  else- 
where. Certainly  then  we  can  eliminate 
some  of  the  spending  in  housing  and 
home  finance,  urban  renewal,  and  many 
other  agencies,  so  that  we  at  least  bal- 
ance the  year's  budget.  j 
The  Dallas  Federal  Building  is  not  in- 
cluded and  responsible  Dallas  people  ate 
not  asking  for  deficit  financing  and  in- 
flation as  the  price  for  constructing  this 
building.  However,  as  we  see  oth«r 
public  buildings  included  we  are  an 
soimd  ground,  as  taxpayers,  that  a 
priorities  system  be  established. 

There  Is  time  yet  for  us  to  put  our  Fed- 
eral finances  in  order.  Let  us  balance 
the  budget  by  cutting  back  nonessen- 
tial expenditures — then  let  us  reschedule 
the  public  works  projects  in  a  priority 
system  based  on  merit.  Certainly,  y^e 
can  cut  back  spending  by  eliminating 
Federal  aid  to  communism.  There  is  ho 
need  for  subsidy  in  a  wheat  deal — thete 
is  no  moral  justification  for  aid  to  Yu- 
goslavia. Poland.  Cuba,  or  other  satel- 
lites, nor  should  we  distribute  aid 
through  the  U.N. 

There  still  remains  some  question  \n 
my  mind  about  the  manner  in  which  We 
appropriate  for  Federal  buildings.  On(e 
we  invest  in  a  Federal  building  buying 
site  and  plans,  then  we  should  protect 
the  investment.  Once  started,  the  proj- 
ect should  not  be  dragged  out.  This  is 
expensive.  The  project  should  be  fin- 
ished quickly,  thereby  substantially  clot- 
ting the  total  cost.  This  is  true  in  the 
case  of  one  Dallas  Federal  building. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  a»k 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  haVe 
just  listened  to  one  of  the  most  able 
speeches  I  have  heard  in  all  my  25  years 
in  Congress.  Never  have  the  Members 
of  this  House  listened  to  a  more  con- 
vincing and  factual  speech  than  was  first 
delivered  by  our  well  informed,  able 
colleague.  Lot;  Wtman,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  Independent  OfiBces. 

Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  yt>u 
noted  that  we  could  hear  a  pin  drop 
every  second  of  the  time  Mr.  WymAn 
spoke,  which  is  the  finest  compliment 
that  can  be  paid  to  a  speaker  in  this 
House. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  add  to  or  take 
from  the  salient  points  made  by  Mr. 
Wykan.  I  shall  only  say  that  I  endotse 
every  word,  and  trust  that  every  Member 
here  today  will  ponder  and  heed  bis 
words  of  knowledge  and  wisdom  ahd 
that  all  will  profit  thereby,  including  the 
highest  officials  of  NASA  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  ChairmanJ  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume]  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [BJIr. 

WXAVtR].  I 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  me 
major  role  of  national  security  in  lihe 


space  program  has  been  clouded  in  the 
hearings  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  It  has  been 
difficult  to  define  clearly  the  mutual 
roles  of  NASA  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  the  development  of  our  na- 
tional security  in  its  relationship  to 
space. 

Moneys  allotted  this  year  are  set  forth 
basically  for  nonmilitary  and  scientific- 
ally oriented  programs  of  NASA.  The 
question  of  how  much  national  security 
is  Involved  has  never  been  specifically 
clarified. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  a  minority  that 
our  space  goal  be  directed  primarily  to- 
ward national  security,  and  secondarily 
to  peaceful  development  of  outer  space. 
By  so  doing  our  military  space  program 
can  then  be  given  proper  perspective, 
new  emphasis,  and  new  direction.  At  the 
same  time,  the  benefits  of  space  tech- 
nological advancement  viU  accrue  for 
peaceful  development  of  science  and  in- 
dustry. 

We  recognize  that  there  is  a  tech- 
nological war  with  communism,  and  we 
feel  that  our  space  program  must  now 
be  given  proper  perspective  in  relation 
to  our  military  space  mission. 

We.  therefore,  recommended  as  a  mi- 
nority of  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee — Representatives  Rottdebush, 
Pellt,  Rtthsfeld.  Weaver,  and  Ouh- 
NEY — that  this  and  future  budgets  be 
evaluated  to  place  emphasis  on  national 
security.  Thus,  the  military  role  in  space 
through  the  Department  of  Defense  can 
be  properly  and  fully  implemented. 

We  feel  that  a  clear  definition  of  space 
age  duties  and  roles  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  NASA  is  necessary  to  de- 
velop an  effective  program.  The  cold 
war  we  are  engaged  in  with  the  Commu- 
nists can  orUy  be  properly  waged  if  our 
space  program  progresses  with  national 
security  as  its  prime  goal. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  our  dlstingtilshed  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Teague]  who 
is  chairman  of  the  legislative  subcommit- 
tee who  handles  this  program.  7  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  do  not  think  there  is  a  congres- 
sional district  in  the  United  States 
where  there  is  less  space  money  being 
spent  than  in  my  district.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  com- 
pletely misses  the  point  of  going  to  the 
moon.  For  many  years  we  tried  to  reach 
the  South  Pole.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
expected  us  to  find  anything  at  the  South 
Pole  except  ice.  But  many  Members  of 
this  body  have  been  to  the  South  Pole 
and  they  know  that  It  took  the  best  mili- 
tary equipment  that  we  have  in  this 
country  to  get  to  the  South  Pole.  It  Is 
not  a  question  of  getting  to  the  moon 
to  find  out  whether  there  is  a  lot  of  dust 
there  or  whatever  it  Is.  Every  single 
achievement  and  everything  that  we 
learn  in  going  to  the  moon  has  a  military 
significance.  Suppose  before  World  War 
I  the  British  had  not  learned  to  domi- 
nate the  sea  and  the  air?  What  would 
have  happened  to  this  country?  Sup- 
pose in  World  War  n  the  United  States 
and  the  British  had  not  been  able  to 
dominate  the  air  and  the  sea — where 
would  we  have  been?     If  we  had  not 


dominated    the    air    in    Korea,    where 
would  we  have  been? 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  space  program 
is  nothing  more  than  an  extension  of 
our  military  objectives,  of  dominating 
the  different  areas  of  this  world  and  un- 
less we  dominate  space,  it  will  not  be 
used  for  peaceful  purposes. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  If  there  is  going  to  be 
military  value  in  a  trip  to  the  moon,  how 
is  that  going  to  be  possible  if  it  is  done 
jointly  with  Russia? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  disagreed  with 
the  President's  suggestion  and  I  wrote 
and  told  him  so.  I  asked  for  clarification. 
I  have  heard  from  the  President.  It 
was  an  interim  report.  He  told  me  he 
would  make  a  full  report.  There  may 
be  many  areas  where  we  may  be  able 
to  cooperate,  but  for  goodness'  sake  I 
hope  we  never  reach  the  point  of  trying 
to  get  into  a  capsule  together  and  go  to 
the  moon  together.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  there  are  other  areas  where  there 
can  be  cooperation  and  I  hope  that  is 
what  the  President  was  talking  about. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  areas 
in  oiu-  space  progrsum  that  are  working 
with  the  military.  Today  the  military 
controls  the  whole  tracking  area.  The 
military  does  all  the  recovery  work. 
There  is  the  School  of  Aviation  Medicine 
at  San  Antonio  and  the  School  of  Avia- 
tion Medicine  at  Pensacola.  Fla.,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Navy.  They  do  prac- 
tically all  of  our  research  work  in  our 
space  medicine  program.  All  astro- 
nauts except  two  are  military.  So,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  completely  misses  the 
point.  What  we  want  is  the  knowledge 
that  we  will  have  by  knowing  that  we 
are  able  to  reach  the  moon. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WYMAN.    I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man has  read  page  197  of  the  hearings, 
volume  3,  where  the  following  occurred: 
Mr.  Wtman.  What  is  the  big  Job  you  re- 
ferred to? 

Mr.  Webb.  To  go  out  with  men  to  carry 
equipment  which  can  be  changed  in  flight 
and  which  can  take  advantage  of  human 
observation  and  exploration. 

Mr.  Wtman.  Would  you  Include  a  maneu- 
verable  space  capsule? 

Mr.   Webb.  Yee.     We  have  this  Gemini. 
Mr.    Wtman.  I  understand   that,  but  are 
vou  working  with  the  Air  Force  to  have  a 
inlsslle  system  inside  this  capsule? 

Mr.  Webb.  No.  The  policy  of  this  Gov- 
ernment Is  not  to  put  weapons  In  space. 
That  was  stated  by  the  President  and  reit- 
erated by  Mr.  Gllpatrlc. 

Has  the  gentleman  read  that  testimony 
and  would  he  care  to  comment  on  it? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  is  aware  of  the  history  of  the 
space  program.  First  President  Eisen- 
hower went  to  the  United  Nations  and 
made  a  speech  about  the  peaceful  uses 
of  space.  Then  President  Kennedy  went 
to  the  United  Nations  and  made  the 
same  type  of  speech.  This  Congress 
psissed  a  bill  where  we  casxially  men- 
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tioned  the  military.  Now  today  we 
have  a  military  setup,  whatever  you 
want  to  call  It,  right  tliere  In  their  of- 
fice in  the  space  agency  where  they 
know  every  move  that  the  civilian  space 
agency  makes.  Maybe  it  is  best  to  talk 
about  space  for  peaceful  purposes  as  far 
as  the  international  situation  is  con- 
cerned, but  I  believe  at  least  90  percent 
of  the  Members  of  this  House,  who  I 
think  know  about  the  space  program, 
know  it  does  pertain  to  the  national  se- 
curity of  our  country,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  most  of  them  support  it. 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is  aware  of  the 
Gemini  program  and  of  the  joint  coop- 
eration between  the  space  agency  and 
the  military. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  want  to  make  it  clear, 
when  I  suggested  that  I  was  going  to 
offer  an  amendment,  it  was  not  to  have 
any  effect  on  the  Gemini  program  at  all. 
Would  the  gentleman  say  that  the  So- 
viet program  was  devoted  to  peaceful 
purposes,  also? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  would  \)e 
most  foolish  if  I  said  yes  to  that. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  If  the  Soviet  program 
Is  not  devoted  to  peaceful  purposes, 
should  we  not  develop  capsules  with  ca- 
pacity in  space  to  meet  the  challenge  if 
it  should  come  on? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  think  the 
gentleman,  if  he  will  read  the  hearings 
that  were  held  before  our  subcommittee 
we  had  the  Defense  Department  repre- 
sentatives, will  find  that  every  member 
of  that  subcommittee  said  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  saying. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  The  funds  devoted  to 
the  Apollo  program  are  not  directly  de- 
voted to  the  military  concept,  are  they? 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  think  every 
single  thing  we  do  in  the  Apollo  program 
wiU  be  contributing  to  the  military. 
There  will  be  others,  such  as  identifying 
a  hostile  satellite,  which  will  not  pertain 
to  peaceful  purposes,  but  everything  we 
do  in  the  Apollo  space  program  will  ad- 
vance our  military  knowledge. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  pos- 
sible effectiveness  of  the  Apollo  program 
caruiot  even  be  determined  for  6  years, 
which  Is  perhaps  1970? 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  think  so. 
Mr.  WYMAN.  In  the  meantime  would 
it  not  be  possible  with  the  reorientation 
of  our  space  program,  to  have  capsules 
in  inner  space  that  can  be  manned  and 
armed? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  think  we  will 
have  cajjsules  in  inner  space  and  Gemini 
will  be  a  great  contribution  to  this. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Is  there  military  sig- 
nificance in  the  sense  of  a  direct  ap- 
proach in  the  Gemini  rendezvous  pro- 
gram? If  there  is  I  cannot  find  it.  Gem- 
ini is  a  basic  stei>— like  Project  Mercury. 
It  is  not  touched  by  the  pending  amend- 
ment as  I  believe  the  gentleman  knows. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Yes,  and  I 
think  the  Department  of  Defense  is  beg- 
ging the  question.  I  told  them  so  in  our 
committee  hearings. 

I  want  to  say  in  closing,  if  we  want 
space  for  peaceful  purposes,  unless  we 
are  up  there  to  dictate  it,  we  will  not  have 
space  for  peaceful  purposes,  so  we  have 
to  get  up  there. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's point  that  the  moonshot  will 
require  a  great  deal  of  thought,  but  I 
believe  I  have  more  appreciation  for  the 
point  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire that  in  a  military  sense  if  an  emer- 
gency should  occur  we  should  need  not 
knowledge  but  you  need  stations  in  inner 
space. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  would  agree 
with  the  gentleman  completely. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimae.  and 
I  wish  not  to  consume  more  than  4  or  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment my  colleague  from  New  Hampshire 
who  came  here  in  January  and  has  been 
with  us  on  our  committee  since  then.  I 
speak.  I  know,  xmanimously  for  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  Mr.  Ostertag  and  Mr. 
Jonas  on  the  other  side  in  saying  that 
we  are  delighted  to  have  him.  The  same 
thing  goes  for  these  able  and  distin- 
guished gentlemen  on  this  side.  He  has 
a  brilliant  mind.  He  attends  to  his  busi- 
ness and  works  hard.  He  Is  a  clear 
thinker,  and  my  guess  and  hope  is  he  will 
be  here  a  long  time.  We  want  him  to 
stay  on  our  subcommittee.  He  does  more 
than  carry  his  own  load.  I  will  tell  you 
that.  He  has  made  a  very  eloquent 
speech  on  two  points.  One,  econcmiy. 
Cetralnly  I  am  going  to  agree  with  what 
he  said  on  economy.  This  bill  Itself 
proves  we  agree.  And  he  helped  to  carry 
out  this  bill.  And  so  he  lived  up  to  what 
he  is  preaching.  And  so  this  subcom- 
mittee, when  we  came  in  here  with  a  re- 
duction of  $1.5  billion,  proves  that  our 
record  for  economy  is  pretty  good,  is  it 
not? 

The  other  matter  concerns  the  mili- 
tary. I  have  been  here  a  long  time. 
There  is  a  whole  lot  I  do  not  know,  and 
I  hope  to  learn  a  little  as  I  go  along.  But 
you  carmot  separate  this  program  from 
the  military,  and  this  was  never  in- 
tended. 

TTie  great  argtiment  ought  to  have  been 
made  2  years  ago  when  we  had  a  record 
vote  on  this  floor  establishing  policy. 
That  is  when  this  great  argmnent  should 
have  been  made.  There  were  great  ar- 
guments made  against  the  program  then, 
but  on  the  record  vote  those  argtiments 
were  denied.  There  is  nothing  new  in 
the  arguments. 

Do  you  realize  that  22  percent  of  every 
dollar  that  NASA  spends  is  spent  by  the 
military?  It  is  a  blank  check,  if  you 
please,  by  NASA  to  the  military,  to  buy 
hardware  to  serve  in  the  programs,  both 
NASA  and  military. 

Do  you  recall,  about  14  or  15  months 
ago  that  Mr.  Webb,  Administrator  of 
NASA,  and  Mr.  McNamara.  head  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  had  a  meeting 
and  signed  articles  of  agreement  for  co- 
operation between  the  two  organizations? 
Do  you  realize  that  Mr.  McNamara's 
crowd  allocated  $1  billion— listen  to 
this — for  one  Item,  a  booster  using  solid 
fuels?  And  he  says  he  is  going  to  live 
up  to  that  allocation.  Everything  they 
do  is  pointed  to  it. 


We  are  talking  about  what  ought  to 
be  done. 

I  am  DO  scientist  and  my  able  and 
genial  friend  is  not  a  scientist.  He  is 
one  of  the  best  lawyers  Harvard  ever 
produced.  He  is  excellent;  there  is  none 
better.  But  he  is  not  a  scientist  and 
neither  am  I.  So  I  am  going  to  have  to 
rely  on  what  the  scientists  tell  us.  And 
they  say  that  we  had  l)etter  learn  to 
crawl  before  we  start  running. 

Let  me  spell  that  out  to  you.  We  had 
better  crawl  before  we  start  nmning  if 
we  want  to  save  some  heartbreaks,  some 
time,  and  save  hundreds  of  milMons  of 
dollars.  We  had  better  know  what  it  is 
all  about  before  we  start  building  weap- 
ons syst«ns.  And  that  is  what  my  able 
friend  from  New  Hampshire  is  really 
talking  about,  weapons  systems  to  be  put 
in  space.  Let  us  learn  to  operate  in 
space  before  the  military  develops  the 
weapons  systems.  That  Is  their  job,  no- 
body else's.  They  are  the  experts  on  the 
weapons  systems.  Let  us  not  do  as  the 
military  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission did  not  long  ago  with  a  project 
lasting  several  years;  spend  $1  billion — 
and  listen  to  me  now— -$1  billion  trying: 
to  develop  an  airplane  powered  by 
atomic  energy.  And  we  have  not  done 
it  yet. 

Now,  why  did  they  make  the  failure? 
Let  us  go  to  the  scientists.  Do  not  listen 
to  me,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 
All  I  did  was  moan  and  groan  and  do 
a  little  fussing  because  we  did  spend  the 
$1  billion  and  did  not  get  the  results. 
But  what  do  the  scientists  say?  I  will 
take  Dr.  von  Braim.  Give  credit  where 
credit  is  due.  He  taught  us  about  all 
we  know  in  this  country  in  this  field,  and 
I  go  further  and  say  that  he  taught 
American  industry  just  about  all  they 
know  in  this  field.  Dr.  von  Braun  is  in 
charge  of  a  great  installation  at  Hunts- 
ville  and  his  assistant  is  Dr.  Debus,  at 
Cape  Canaveral.  I  believe  they  say  if 
the  homework,  namely,  pure  research 
had  been  done  first,  before  they  started 
to  build  that  airplane  and  that  motor, 
they  would  have  succeeded.  They  got 
the  cart  before  the  horse. 

Let  us  not  do  It  here,  gentlemen.  Time 
is  too  vsduable  and  money  Is  too  valu- 
able. This  crowd  has  done  a  magnifi- 
cent job.  They  are  on  the  right  path. 
There  Is  not  the  slightest  friction  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Space  Administration.  If  the  De- 
fense Department  does  not  know  what  it 
is  doing  here,  they  are  wrong  in  other 
fields  too,  are  they  not?  If  they  are 
wrong  here,  let  us  not  give  them  the  $50 
billion  in  other  fields  every  year  to  pro- 
tect us.    Let  us  be  reasonable  about  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  apologize  for  taking 
so  much  of  the  time  of  the  Committee. 
I  thank  the  members  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  7  minutes  to  our 
beloved  and  distingxiished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Skith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  thank  my  good  friend, 
the  chedrman  of  the  subcommittee,  for 
going  out  of  his  way  in  order  to  yield  me 
a  few  minutes  on  this  stupendous  ttfipro- 
prlatlon  bill.  I  want  to  say  that  I  think 
the  subcommittee  has  done  a  rood  Job 
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In  cutting  down  on  the  appropriations 
that  were  proposed.  I  wish  they  had 
done  a  better  Job.  I  know  how  difflcxilt 
It  Is.  I  know  they  are  aware  of  our  very 
critical  financial  situation  and  that  they 
are  doing  their  best  to  try  and  cut  down 
these  appropriations  so  that  in  the 
course  of  time  we  might  have  a  much 
needed  tax  reduction. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  wanted 
to  record  my  own  opfKJsition  to  what  I 
regard  as  the  fantastic  project  of  going 
to  the  moon.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  see  it.  I  read  a  great  deal  about  it. 
I  am  not  a  scientist  and  so  I  do  not  know 
the  science  of  the  thing.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  scientists  know  the  science 
of  the  thing.  There  is  not  anyone  here 
yet  who  tells  us  if  we  start  out  we  will 
ever  get  to  the  moon.  After  we  spend 
this  $40  billion  nobody  knows  whether 
when  we  get  to  the  moon  anybody  will 
be  able  to  land  on  the  moon.  After  we 
probably  spend  some  more  billions  of 
dollars,  nobody  knows  if  we  land  a  man 
on  the  moon  that  we  will  ever  hear  from 
him  any  more  or  that  he  will  ever  be 
able  to  get  off  the  moon.  After  spend- 
ing all  this  money,  if  he  does  get  off  and 
he  does  get  back,  which  is  extremely 
doubtful,  no  one  knows  whether  he  is 
going  to  know  anything  when  he  gets 
back  any  more  than  he  did  before  he 
went  there. 

I  just  think  we  are  getting  down  to  the 
point  of  being  ridiculous  about  throwing 
away  the  taxpayers'  money,  and  I  can- 
not help  but  say  that. 

I  listened  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  this  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon],  today.  He 
should  be  able  to  convince  everyone  in 
this  body  that  we  should  not  undertake 
this  moonshine  trip.  I  want  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Wyman]  who  has  just  preceded  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  He  has  made  one 
ol  the  most  logical  and  informative  state- 
ments I  have  heard  on  this  subject,  and 
I  hope  his  amendment  will  prevail. 

On  the  whole  general  scientific  pro- 
grsun  the  waste  in  our  various  programs 
of  scientific  exploration  has  been  fan- 
tastic.    You  can  read  the  report  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  vari- 
ous other  types  of  reports,  and  prac- 
tically every  agency  in  the  Federal  Gov- 1 
emment  deals  with  subject  of  science.] 
Of  course,  they  have  an  advantage  over 
us  because  they  have  Ph.  D.'s,  and  so: 
forth,  and  everybody  says  they  know  all  I 
about  it.    I  do  not  think  some  of  them 
know  any  more  about  it  than  we  com- 
mon people  know  about  it. 

I  would  hoi>e  that  this  committee 
would  go  further  and  cut  down  on  that. 
I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  some- 
thing to  illustrate  the  fantastic  waste  in 
these  programs.  With  reference  to  thisi 
moonshot,  here  is  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  on  Octo- 
ber 4.  It  carries  the  headline  of  a  "$100- 
Million  Bungling  in  the  Moon  Shot{ 
Bared."  Who  bared  that?  Do  youj 
know  who  did?  It  was  done  by  youf 
agency,  the  General  Accounting  OflBce. 
And  it  was  admitted  by  the  agency. 
They  Just  wasted  $100  million  of  your 


taxpayers'  money  that  your  people  are 
paying  out.  That  agency  did  it  through 
carelessness  and  inadequacy  in  their  cal- 
culations. That  is  proven  by  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  General  Accounting  OflBce 
and  admitted  by  the  agency. 

Let  us  come  down  to  earth.  That 
moon  has  been  up  there  a  long  time  and 
we  have  had  no  invitation  to  go  up  there 
to  the  moon.  Why  not  stay  home  and 
do  some  of  the  necessary  things  that  are 
so  vital  to  our  people?  Nobody  has  ever 
shown  any  indication  that  this  thing  is 
going  to  do  any  good  at  all  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  defense.  I  have 
not  heard  anybody  say  in  this  debate, 
and  I  have  listened  to  most  of  it,  any- 
thing about  what  conceivable  concern 
this  could  have  with  national  defense. 
Of  course,  I  understand,  and  I  think  the 
whole  motive  of  this  thing  is  a  race  with 
Russia  to  get  to  the  moon.  If  Russia 
wants  to  do  something  foolish  why 
should  we  race  with  them?  Let  Russia 
do  it  if  they  want  to  do  it.  But  so  far  as 
defense  is  concerned,  there  has  not  been 
one  scintilla  of  evidence  to  indicate  there 
was  any  value  in  any  way.  shape,  or  form 
from  a  military  standpoint.  I  do  not 
believe  you  will  ever  get  there  if  you 
spend  these  millions  of  dollars.  I  do  not 
think  you  will  be  able  to  land  a  man  on 
the  moon,  and  after  he  gets  there  most 
likely  he  will  not  be  able  to  get  off,  and 
after  he  gets  off  I  doubt  if  he  ever  gets 
back  again,  and  if  he  does  he  will  not  be 
able  to  tell  you  anything  useful  about  it 
ansrway. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  House  is 
entitled  to  some  information  that  we 
have  about  the  General  Accounting  Office 
report,  and  may  I  pass  it  on  to  you? 

First,  let  me  say  in  my  humble  Judg- 
ment, perhaps  one  of  the  finest  Jobs  of 
administration  I  have  seen  in  the  last 
10  or  12  years  has  been  by  this  very 
humble,  distinguished  North  Carolinian 
named  Jim  Webb. 

It  is  a  tremendous  job  to  take  these 
distinguished  scientists  and  hold  them 
together.  They  are  just  like  100  lawyers 
in  a  room.  You  will  get  100  different 
opinions.  But  he  has  welded  this  pro- 
gram together.  Of  course,  there  have 
been  some  mistakes.  What  pattern  did 
anybody  have  to  goby?  They  have  been 
plowing  in  virgin  soil  all  the  way. 

The  program  that  our  able  Judge 
Sbhth  mentioned  I  think  is  absolutely 
true.  This  program  was  started  by 
whom?  Not  by  the  space  agency.  It 
was  started  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. I  do  not  mention  that  to  be  criti- 
cal of  anybody.  I  am  giving  you  the 
facts,  is  all.  The  space  agency  took  it 
over  from  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  Department  of  Defense  made  the 
contract,  not  the  space  agency.  There 
Is  some  slippage  in  it.  The  booster  it- 
self Is  fueled  by  what?  Liquid  hydrogen 
and  liquid  oxygen  at  temperatures  below 
minus  400°.  Is  there  any  pattern  to  go 
by?  No.  If  you  want  answers  from  re- 
search and  development  you  have  to  have 
the  money  to  pay  for  It.  Of  course,  there 
Is  waste  In  research  and  development. 
That  Is  where  you  learn. 


Look  what  we  have  recently  done,  and 
I  have  not  heard  anybody  cry  about  It. 
We  spent  $1  billion— listen,  again — $1 
billion  developing  the  B-70  bomber. 
One  billion  dollars.  And  It  Is  not  de- 
veloped yet.  and  it  has  been  announced 
that  we  have  abandoned  it — $1  billion. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  lot  of  slippage  in 
any  research.  I  do  not  say  that  to  make 
It  right  but  I  say  it  is  a  part  of  research 
and  development. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  apologize,  but 
I  thought  the  House  ought  to  have  that 
information. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  GurneyI. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  supfKjrt  this  appropriation  bill.  I  de- 
sire to  talk  specifically  to  the  NASA  ap- 
propriation, nearly  40  percent  of  the  total 
figure  in  the  bill. 

One  might  observe  that  my  position 
would  surely  not  be  otherwise,  since 
Cape  Canaveral,  the  major  launching 
area  for  the  space  program,  is  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

However,  I  support  this  program  on  its 
merits.  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  future  of  this  Nation  that  we 
have  a  strong  space  program.  I  believe 
it  essential  that  we  gain  preeminence  in 
space,  and  stride  ahead  of  our  rivals,  the 
Communists,  In  all  phases  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

There  has  been  criticism  this  year  of 
the  Apollo  program,  the  moon  project. 
It  seems  of  late  that  the  criticism  Is 
mounting.  There  are  worthy  protago- 
nists on  both  sides  of  the  argvunent. 

I  would  put  In  a  word  of  caution  here. 
There  is  a  danger  that  the  space  pro- 
gram of  this  country  may  be  tainted  by 
a  red  herring  of  catch  phrases,  "moon 
madness,"  "Junket  to  the  moon." 

It  should  be  pointed  out.  emphasized, 
and  always  remembered  that  the  basic 
ingredients  in  the  purpose  of  this  pro- 
gram is  the  development  of  powerful  en- 
gines, big  reliable  boosters,  sophisticated 
spacecraft,  man-in-space  flight  time, 
and,  of  course,  the  absolutely  necessary 
development  of  techniques  and  technol- 
ogy, in  the  space  field. 

Actually  most  of  the  knowledgeable  op- 
ponents of  the  Apollo  project  have  In 
mind  the  same  objectives.  They  ques- 
tion the  means  of  attaining  the  objec- 
tives. 

They  say  we  should  go  the  route  of 
close-to-earth  space,  manned  orbital 
platforms,  or  space  stations.  Do  this 
first  and  then  go  on  to  the  moon  and 
beyond. 

Some  of  our  colleagues  have  made  this 
point  today. 

I  heartily  support  the  soundness  of 
mastery  by  this  Nation,  of  close-to-earth 
space.  I  firmly  believe  that  we  should 
have  a  strong  space  platform  program 
now.  We  should  have  had  it  long  before 
now. 

However,  the  fact  that  you  need  a  new 
room  on  your  house,  to  house  a  growing 
family,  Is  no  reason  to  abandon  a  present 
dwelling  house. 

Neither  should  this  Nation,  in  a  pos- 
sible change  of  enthusiasm  about  the 
moon  mission,  cripple  the  only  major 
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space  program  which  will  enable  us  to 
take  a  long  stride  down  the  road  toward 
the  goal  of  preeminence  In  space. 

Development  of  engines,  boosters, 
spacecraft,  and  the  byproducts  of  their 
development  require  leadtlme  of  many 
years.  It  Is  not  possible  to  abandon  this 
kind  of  a  program,  or  change  It,  without 
loss  of  years  of  woifc  and  effort,  and  the 
waste  of  billions  of  dollars  invested 
therein. 

I  do  support  the  careful  scrutiny  of  our 
space  effort  by  this  House,  through  our 
committees.  Space,  Armed  Forces,  and 
Appropriations,  and  perhaps  a  special 
committee  for  this  purpose,  to  make  cer- 
tain that  our  goals  are  sound,  to  the  end 
that  we  may  make  the  soundest  progress, 
with  expenditures  which  lie  within  our 
financial  capability. 

It  has  troubled  me  for  some  time  that 
the  military  space  program  does  not  have 
a  more  rigorous  manned  flight  program. 
As  military  operations  over  the  centuries 
spread  from  land,  to  sea.  to  air,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  space  will  be  the  next 
military  area.  The  nation  which  mas- 
ters this  first,  may  master  the  world. 

I  believe  it  Is  essential  to  national  se- 
curity to  forge  ahead,  without  delay,  with 
a  strong,  vital  military  man-in-space 
program. 

But  the  need  for  forging  ahead  In  the 
militai-y  area  is  no  reason  to  cut  down 
on  the  single,  strong,  man-in-space  pro- 
gram we  now  possess — Project  Apollo. 

Should  we  do  so,  I  firmly  believe  the 
end  result  would  be  to  jeopardize  our 
forging  ahead  of  Russia,  In  the  basic 
Ingredients  of  space  progress,  engines, 
boosters,  spsujecraft,  man-fiight  time, 
and  space  technology. 

This  Nation  should  examine  its  space 
policy,  and  insure  that  our  goals  and 
objectives  are  sound. 

In  the  meantime  we  should  support 
the  program,  which  will  permit  us  to 
take  any  direction  which  seems  wise. 

I  support  the  $5.1  billion  appropriation 
of  the  House  committee  for  the  NASA 
program  of  fiscal  1964  and  I  luge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  our  able  and  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Space  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Mn.LER]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  hindsiglit  is  always  good  and 
you  can  always  criticize  those  things 
that  you  do  not  understand.  That,  I 
think,  is  what  has  been  done  and  what  I 
have  heard  on  this  floor  today.  It  is 
very  easy  to  criticize  biological  aspects  of 
programs  that  are  set  up  by  this  Nation 
through  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion because  you  do  not  understand 
them.  But,  thank  God,  about  20  years 
ago  a  scientist  had  the  courage  to 
look  at  the  mold  on  bread.  Now  what 
good  does  it  do  you  to  look  at  the  mold 
on  a  piece  of  decaying  bread?  You 
could  laugh  that  out  of  court.  But  he 
looked  at  this  mold  and  if  It  were  not  for 
Dr.  Fleming,  we  never  would  have 
penicillin — laugh  that  one  off.  And  you 
could  go  right  on  down  the  list. 

A  great  deal  has  been  made  of  the 
GAO  report.  This  GAO  report  was  re- 
quested by  the  Karth  subcommittee  of 


the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics last  year  to  verify  and  support 
Its  findings.  The  Karth  subcommittee 
report  Is  far  more  complete  and  far  more 
comprehensive  than  the  GAO  report. 
What  did  It  find?  You  were  told  that  the 
Centaur  program  aroimd  which  this  is 
built  was  &n  old  ARPA  project.  Before 
you  had  a  Department  of  Science  In 
DOD.  there  was  an  Advance  Research 
Project  Agency.  This  was  one  of  the 
projects  it  started. 

It  was  started  on  a  shoestring,  but  It 
was  making  a  breakthrough.  It  was  de- 
signed to  use  liquid  hydrogen  as  the 
booster  or,  rather,  the  fuel  for  a  booster. 
Liquid  hydrogen  must  be  held  at  a  very 
low  temperature.  Liquid  hydrogen  Is 
highly  volatile,  and  when  they  designed 
the  canister  to  hold  it  and  the  shield  be- 
tween it  and  the  oxygen,  they  use  the 
best  techniques  they  then  knew,  but  the 
weld  proved  to  be  porous  and  liquid  hy- 
drogen penetrated  through  the  weld  and 
when  the  missile  got  up  It  exploded. 

Now  we  can  all  look  back  and  say,  "You 
should  have  done  better."  As  I  read  his- 
tory, the  doctor  who  treated  George 
Washington  on  his  deathbed  bled  him. 
I  am  not  a  doctor,  but  I  believe  they 
would  most  likely  have  given  him,  under 
today's  techniques,  a  transfusion  of 
blood.  Yet  can  we  criticize  this  man  who 
acted  In  the  best  of  faith  and  with  the 
best  technique,  using  the  best  techniques 
of  the  day?  That  is  what  they  did  when 
they  built  Centaur.  But  coming  out  of 
Centavu-  with  the  experience  and  the 
knowledge  we  gained  there  we  now  use 
liquid  hydrogen.  We  have  learned  to 
correct  the  mistakes  in  the  welds  that 
took  place  there.  We  now  know  how 
to  use  liquid  hydrogen  and  will  continue 
to  use  liquid  hydrogen  in  our  missiles. 

Sure,  laugh  this  off.  Say  it  is  a  waste. 
Now,  we  are  not  racing  Russia  to  the 
moon.  What  do  you  think  of  that?  And 
we  are  not  putting  a  man  on  the  moon 
for  the  sake  of  putting  a  man  on  the 
moon  to  find  out  what  is  there  and  to 
see  whether  it  is  made  out  of  green 
cheese  or  blue  cheese  or  anything  else. 
This  Is  part  of  the  technique  In  explor- 
ing outer  space.  The  data  that  we  get 
from  this  Is  the  data  that  allows  us  to  go 
on  in  this  exploration.  Oh,  you  say, 
what  payoff  does  it  give?  Answer  me  In 
dollars  what  this  is  worth.  A  few  years 
ago  a  hvuricane  started  toward  the  coast 
of  Texas.  Through  the  Tyros  satellite 
we  were  able  to  find  out  about  when 
and  where  it  was  going  to  hit  and  give 
the  people  In  that  area  6  days  notice. 
There  were  three  lives  lost.  In  1904  a 
hurricane  of  the  same  intensity  hit  Gal- 
veston, Tex.,  almost  where  this  one  hit 
and  there  were  8,000  lives  lost.  Can  you 
measure  this  in  dollars  and  cents?  Can 
you  measure  the  fact  that  we  have  put 
a  Synchrom  22,500  miles  in  space  over 
the  spot  that  we  want  to  put  it  so  that 
it  can  be  part  of  a  communications  sys- 
tem around  the  world?  Can  you  criticize 
the  weather  satellites?  You  cannot  do 
it.  You  cannot  do  it  with  respect  to  the 
things  that  come  from  space. 

Let  me  say  this  to  you  in  closing: 
Thomas  Edison  was  a  great  man.  He 
said  that  the  Wright  flying  machine  was 


a  gimmick  and  a  gadget.  It  would  be  a 
plaything  of  rich  men. 

And  the  man  who  is  quoted  on  the 
plaque  up  there  over  the  Speaker's  desk, 
said  in  debate  in  the  Senate,  on  a  bill  to 
appropriate  money  to  survey  a  route  to 
the  Pacific  coast  for  a  railroad: 

Mr.  President,  what  do  we  want  with  these 
worthless  wastes,  these  deserts  covered  with 
cactus,  with  Impenetrable  mountains,  cov- 
ered to  their  base  with  snow?  Ii4r.  Chair- 
man. I  win  not  vote  one  cent  to  bring  the 
Pacific  coast  one  Inch  nearer  to  Boston  than 
It  now  Is. 

I  am  certsun  that  some  of  my  western 
friends  over  here  on  the  left  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  what  the  great  Daniel  Webster 
said,  and  I  hope  that  we  in  oiu-  day  and 
generation  will  be  a  little  wiser  than 
Daniel  Webster  when  we  try  to  penetrate 
the  veil  that  hides  the  future  from  us  and 
go  into  this  on  a  solid,  scientific  basis. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania   [Mr.  F^dxton]. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton]. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman;  I 
appreciate  his  courtesy. 

The  problem  Is  whether  Congress 
favors  the  moon  exploration  program  or 
not  as  a  basic  policy.  If  a  Member  is 
against  the  moon  exploration  program 
he  ought  to  vote  against  the  whole  ap- 
propriation, rather  than  vote  to  cripple 
it.  as  this  will  dislocate  the  planned  pro- 
gram, lengthen  the  time,  and  in  the  end 
cost  more  in  both  time  and  money. 

The  second  point  Is  this.  I  compli- 
ment the  House  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  Independent  OflBces  on 
its  fine  Judgment  and  on  the  budget  fig- 
ure for  the  sp€ice  budget  and  NASA  that 
it  has  in  its  judgment  decided.  It  is  a 
coincidence  that  this  figure  is  within  $5 
to  $10  million  of  my  own  figure  arrived 
at  by  months  of  work  and  study  that  I 
have  talked  over  with  many  Members,  as 
well  as  those  on  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  that  In  my  considered 
opinion  should  be  the  result. 

At  this  particular  figure,  of  $5.1  bil- 
lion, the  House  Appropriations  Cwnmit- 
tee  gives  us  for  NASA  a  flgm-e  that  with 
economy,  that  organization  can  live 
within  the  budget,  and  in  my  opinion  It 
will  not  delay  or  hold  up  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram which  is  the  moon  flight,  as  well  as 
research  and  development  programs.  I 
disagree  with  Administrator  James 
Webb  when  he  says  that  this  figure 
would  hold  back  the  moon  flight  several 
years  and  would  cost  $1  billion  or  more 
for  each  of  3  years.  After  years  of  ex- 
perience in  space,  my  judgment  is  that. 
this  budget  is  tight  and  economical,  but 
that  it  presently  can  be  lived  with,  and 
an  eflScient  program  for  fiscal  1964  can 
be  carried  out  by  NASA.  The  NASA 
agency  should  operate  eflQclentiy  and 
economically,  and  if  a  real  need  can  be 
shown  for  deficiency  funds,  as  a  senior 
member  of  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee,  I  will  be  glad  to  study  and 
consider  the  request  for  additional  nec- 
essary funds  from  NASA,  and  can  assvu-e 
my  full  support  and  cooperation. 
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Uj  feelins  ia  this,  that  the  United 
St&tes  should  have  program5  for  peace- 
ful uaes  at  space  as  well  aa  military 
prosraou.  In  research  and  develop- 
ment In  ipace  there  is  no  one.  no  person 
in  front  of  or  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
who  can  tell  whether  the  result  is  mili- 
tary or  peaceful  uie.  To  me.  the  cls- 
lunar  area,  the  area  between  the  moon 
and  the  earth.  i&  a  strategic  area.  We  in 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world 
cannot  permit  any  nation  or  adverse 
group  to  obtain  a  complete  superiority 
in  any  strategic  field.  If  we  feel  that 
space  is  a  strategic  field  and  I  strongly 
believe  it  is.  we  should  not  cower  in  our 
tepees,  but  we  should  know  what  is  go- 
Ins  on  oat  there,  and  know  how  to 
operate  and  survive  under  space  oondi- 
tiODS.  We  need  to  know  what  Is  going 
(m  in  space,  be  able  to  inspect  vehicles 
in  space,  and  iKDtect  ourselves  against 
attacks  in  or  from  space,  as  well  as  pur- 
sue the  peacetime  purposes  in  space 
which  I  predict  will  be  of  immense  bene- 
fit for  himum  progress  as  well  as  eco- 
n<xnlc  gains. 

We  have  already  received  tremendous 
benefits  out  of  the  peacetime  uses  of 
space,  such  as  storm,  hurricane,  and 
flood  warnings  and  predictions  with 
very  elementary  Tiros  satellites.  We 
will  be  able  soon  to  tell  from  the  amount 
of  snow  cover  on  mountains  and  large 
inaccessible  areas  what  the  prospects 
for  water  for  irrigation  would  be  upon 
melting.  With  the  Notus  sateUite  we 
will  be  able  to  tell  within  100  to  1.000 
feet  where  every  ship  and  plane  is  in  the 
world,  as  such  programs  and  succeeding 
advances  are  made.  Think  of  the 
benefits  oX  safety  and  efBciency  of  that 
If  we  maintain  the  open  skies  policy  as 
suggested  by  Presidrat  Eisenhower,  we 
can  have  orbiting  satellites  and  vehicles 
that  will  open  up  the  whole  world  so  a 
concealed  attack  will  be  impossible.  We 
will  be  able  to  tell  about  any  troop  con- 
centration anywhere  on  any  continent, 
or  ship  concentration  in  the  Atlantic  or 
the  Pacific  by  the  hour.  When  the  U.S. 
Navy  puts  by  the  10  milltons.  various 
possibilities  and  variations  into  their 
computers  and  works  these  computa- 
tions in  conjunction  with  the  satellites, 
we  win  be  able  to  tell  you  what  is  hap- 
pening all  over  the  w(H-ld  and  can  pre- 
dict actions  days  ahead. 

I  urge  you  strongly,  that  with  the 
gains  already  made  and  in  certain  pros- 
pect in  the  peacetime  uses  of  space  we 
ought  not  to  cripple  the  program. 

The  gains  from  the  use  of  space  are 
many.  I  cite  a  few  real  benefits:  Stim- 
iilated  business  enterprise  by  creation 
of  new  industries:  new  jobs,  weather 
prediction,  and  modification  of  communi- 
cations; increased  health,  improved  edu- 
cation; strengthoied  national  economy 
and  a  host  of  long-range  values  which 
may  ultimately  make  the  immediate 
benefits  pale  into  relative  Insignificance. 

It  is  reasomtble  that  if  any  Member 
is  against  the  moon  program  and  feels 
it  is  fooUsh,  he  should  vote  against  the 
appropriation  complete,  not  Just  a 
crippling  or  bloodletting  amendment 
that  would  In  long  effect,   destroy  or 


make  inefScient  the  space  program. 
This  figure  in  this  appropriation  Is  a  very 
carefully  set  figure,  and  my  compli- 
ments to  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  Albert  Thomas,  and  my  hat 
is  off  to  this  bipartisan  independent 
offices  subcommittee  that  came  up  with 
this  figure.  My  considered  opinion  is  that 
it  is  an  excellent  figure,  with  reasoned 
judgment.  It  is  a  sound  figure  that  I 
personally  can  back  as  one  of  the  senior 
members  of  the  House  Space  and  Aero- 
nautics Committee,  and  strongly  recom- 
mend the  budget  of  $5.1  billion  for  our 
peacetime  U.S.  space  activities  be 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  will  show  both  responsibihty  and 
courage.    

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  MathiasJ. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  with  respect  and  admiration  to 
the  discussion  of  space  and  economics  to 
which  the  House  has  been  treated  this 
afternoon. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
bring  the  discussion  back  to  earth  for  a 
very  brief  time  to  discuss  a  terrestrial 
problem  which  may  seem  insignificant, 
but  which  has  real  importance  in  its  im- 
pact on  the  procedure  followed  by  the 
House.  The  committee  has  been  wres- 
tling with  these  celestial  problems  of 
space  with  astronomical  figiu-es  and  per- 
haps it  has  overlooked  an  injustice 
which  may  be  done  as  a  result  of  its  re- 
port. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  such  respect  for 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  I  feel 
this  must  be  inadvertent.  But  it  is  the 
kind  of  an  injustice  which,  if  it  were  al- 
lowed to  go  unchallenged,  might  well  set 
a  very  bad  precedent  that  would  preju- 
dice every  Member  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  refer  to  the  statement 
which  appears  on  page  14  of  the  commit- 
tee report  in  which  there  is  reference 
to  open  space  land  grants  under  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  sec- 
tion of  the  bilL  The  report  states  as 
follows: 

It  la  noted  that  the  National  Capital  area 
haa  already  recetved  substantial  grants  under 
this  program.  The  committee  directs  that 
no  part  of  ths  funds  provided  be  used  for 
additional  grants  in  this  locality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  all  of  us  know 
that  so  great  is  the  respect  for  this  com- 
mittee throughout  the  executive  branch 
of  Government  that  these  words  in  this 
report  will  be  considered  legislative  his- 
tory and  may  be  binding  upon  the  execu- 
tive branch.  This  means  that  not  only 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  city  of 
Washington,  the  National  Capital,  but 
the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  are 
going  to  be  prejudiced  in  the  administra- 
tion of  this  program.  I  can  tell  you  that 
the  facts  do  not  justify  this  sort  of  prej- 
udice. It  is  true  that  Washington,  D.C., 
has  during  fiscal  years  1962  and  1963 
received  eight  grants  which  total  some 
$2.8  million.  But  on  the  other  hand  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  has  received  six  grants  which 
totaled  much  more  than  that  in  dollars; 
the  sum  of  $3.5  million.    New  York  and 


northern  New  Jersey  have  received  11 
grants  which  have  totaled  almost  $2^ 
million. 

So  there  is  no  reason,  in  fact,  to  dis- 
criminate against  the  National  Capital 
area. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  a  committee — 
any  committee — can  put  tiiis  kind  of  di- 
rection into  a  report  and  deprive  one  of 
the  States  of  the  Union,  in  this  case 
two  States  of  the  Union,  of  the  benefits  of 
a  Federal  program,  unchallenged  from 
the  well  of  this  House,  I  think  we  are  not 
following  the  regular  order  of  procedure 
upon  which  this  House  operates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  hope  that 
there  can  be  some  legislative  direction 
adopted  during  the  course  of  this  pro- 
ceeding which  will  undo  the  serious 
potential  damage  which  is  contained  in 
the  committee  report. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  at  some 
point  in  these  proceedings  we  can  put 
a  stop  to  what  could  be  a  very  dangerous 
precedent,  threatening  the  interest  that 
all  of  us  have  in  our  own  parts  of  the 
country  and  working  serious  damage  to 
national  programs  which  should  be  of 
general  effect  and  of  general  benefit  to 
every  State  of  the  Union. 

A  review  of  the  information  which  is 
available  will  show  that  the  National 
Capital  area  should  not  be  excluded  in 
any  way  from  this  program. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Langen]. 

Mr.  LANGEN,  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  course  of  this  afternoon  there  have 
been  most  appropriate  and  proper  recog- 
nition and  compliments  directed  to  the 
chairman  and  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee that  have  recommended  this 
appropriation  bill  to  us.  I  can  only  fur- 
ther echo  those  compliments  and  add  to 
them  that  certainly  the  preclseness  of 
the  report  that  is  before  us  and  the 
eloquence,  the  detail,  and  the  wisdom 
that  has  been  displayed  in  debate  this 
afternoon  can  only  further  attest  to  the 
diligence  with  which  they  have  ap- 
proached their  assignment.  Surely  they 
have  done  honor  to  both  the  committee 
and  to  the  Congress. 

I  w£mt  to  take  a  brief  moment  to  di- 
rect attention  to  one  particular  part  of 
the  committee  report  that  Is  before  us. 
I  refer  particularly  to  page  9  and  the 
language  that  refers  to  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission,  and  here  again  I  should 
like  to  extend  a  compliment  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee.  I  note  that 
the  last  sentence  of  that  paragraph 
reads: 

The  Commission  Is  spending  too  much 
time  In  empire  building  and  trying  to  ex- 
pand Its  jurisdiction. 

With  this  I  heartily  agree,  and  I  want 
to  note  a  specific  case  in  point. 

On  July  22,  this  year,  the  Commission 
issued  an  order  to  show  cause  why  re- 
spondent should  not  be  required  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act.  This  was  directed  to  three 
very  prominent  REA  cooperatives.  One, 
the   Minnkota    Cooperative,   In   Grand 
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Forks,  N.  Dak.,  the  Dairyland  Power  Co- 
operative, in  Lacrosse,  Wis.,  and  the 
South  Central  Rural  Electric  at  Lancas- 
ter, Ohio. 

It  seems  unique  to  me,  in  view  of  the 
detail  to  which  this  was  gone  into  in  the 
hearings,  that  we  should  find  that  the 
Commission  should  enter  into  an  en- 
tirely new  field  and  extend  their  juris- 
diction when  supposedly  they  were  not 
able  to  take  care  of  the  assignments  they 
now  have.  So  to  that  degree,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  occurs  to  me  and  to  those  of  us 
who  exercise  some  fear  of  the  long  hand 
of  the  Federal  Government  reaching  out 
into  every  phase  of  society,  that  the 
Commission  might  better  continue  to 
care  for  the  assignments  that  have  been 
practiced  during  the  past  several  years 
and  to  leave  out  the  areas  in  which  there 
is  a  real  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  have  any  jurisdiction  to  begin  with. 
I  call  to  your  further  attention  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  of  Sep- 
tember 4  directed  his  attention  and  in- 
tervention to  the  steps  that  were  taken 
to  regulate  and  to  cause  these  coopera- 
tives to  submit  their  records  to  the  Pow- 
er Commission  in  order  that  they  might 
in  this  manner  exercise  their  further 
authority. 

It  has  been  quite  adequately  pointed 
out,  I  think,  that  should  this  policy  be 
adopted,  it  can  then  be  cause  to  expand 
it  into  the  entire  broad  area  of  the  REA. 
I  call  to  your  attention  the  extent  to 
which  this  would  require  additional  per- 
sonnel and  that  it  would  be  a  threat  to 
the  future  of  this  organization  that  has 
served  America  and  the  rural  people  so 
well. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  on  the  fine  job 
he  has  done  on  this  bill.  I  notice  that 
in  the  appropriation  for  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  in  regard  to  the  feeder 
lines  of  the  country  that  appropriation 
has  been  reduced  from  the  requested 
amount  by  approximately  $8  million. 
Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  if  this  wiU 
adversely  affect  our  feeder  airline  opera- 
tions in  the  country  over  the  coming 
year? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman's question  is  "No."  We  try  to  urge 
the  feeder  airlines  to  be  as  economical 
as  they  can,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year 
whatever  the  bill  is,  it  is  a  debt  and  we 
will  pay  it.  So  the  gentleman  may  go 
back  and  tell  his  airlines  to  be  econom- 
ical, the  gentleman  is  going  to  see  that 
they  get  their  bill,  and  he  can  quote  us 
and  we  will  back  him  up  In  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  recall  that  a  simi- 
lar colloquy  took  place  last  year  when 
this  bill  was  before  the  House.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  made  practically 
the  same  statement  then  that  he  makes 
now.  At  that  time  he  said  the  figure  set 
by  the  committee  was  more  or  less  an 
educated  guess,  and  that  if  the  commit- 
tee had  guessed  too  low.  nonetheless  this 


constitutes  an  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  UJ3.  Government  and  the  committee 
would  submit  an  additional  amount  in  a 
supplemental  appropriation  bill.  As  I  re- 
call, earlier  ttiis  year  it  did  become  neces- 
sary to  provide  additional  fimds  for  this 
purpose  in  a  supplemental  appropriation 
bill.  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  the  gentle- 
man say,  and  I  quite  agree  with  him, 
that  the  cut  as  proposed  in  this  bill  will 
not  necessarily  impair  the  service  of  the 
local  service  airlines.  I  am  glad  to  be 
given  the  assurance  that  he  still  recog- 
nizes this  as  an  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  thank  the  able  and 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
for  his  contribution.  He  is  a  leader  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  and  I  think  also  on 
the  other  side  in  the  field  of  aviation. 
He  is  one  of  the  experts  in  the  field  of 
aviation  in  the  House. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  OklaJioma. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  call  attention  to  the 
language  on  pages  38  and  39  of  the  bill, 
which  prohibits  the  transfer  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  of  funds  for 
research.  We  for  many  years  have  been 
receiving  a  transfer  of  $258,000  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  aid  in  some  pub- 
lications. As  I  interpret  this,  your  re- 
striction would  have  no  effect  on  that. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  gentleman  is  100 
percent  correct.  It  would  have  no  ap- 
plication, because  you  are  dealing  with 
an  item  of  printing  and  binding. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
deeply  regret  and  deplore  the  decision 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
deny  any  funds  for  the  new  fallout  shel- 
ter program  developed  by  the  Office  of 
Civil  Defense  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  committee  action  on  H.R. 
8747,  the  appropriations  bill  under  con- 
sideration today,  allowed  but  $87.8  mil- 
lion of  a  civil  defense  budget  estimate  of 
$346.9  million,  amounting  to  a  reduction 
of  $259.1  million,  or  about  75  percent. 

This  reduction  of  $259.1  million  wipes 
out  completely  the  $190.6  million  author- 
ized in  H.R.  8200,  which  passed  the  House 
on  September  17,  1963,  and  is  now  be- 
fore the  Armed  Services  Committee  of 
the  other  body. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
action  also  does  the  following:  Reduces 
the  civil  defense  budget  estimate  for  op- 
eration and  maintenance  by  $12.2  mil- 
lion; denies  requests  for  funds  to  pro- 
cure shelter  supplies  for  20  million  spaces 
beyond  the  50  milUon  now  funded  for 
supplies  and  equipment;  and  reduces  the 
civil  defense  budget  request  for  research 
and  development  frcnn  $15  to  $10  miUion, 
which  is  less  than  the  $11  million  ap- 
propriated for  civil  defense  research  and 
development  in  fiscal  year  1963. 

Not  only  does  the  action  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  cut  into  going 


programs  and  prevent  the  best  \ise  of 
available  shelter  and  other  civil  de- 
fense resources;  it  contradicts  the  will 
of  the  House  recorded  after  deliberation 
and  debate  in  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
8200. 

In  my  considered  opinion,  we  have 
always  done  too  little  and  too  late  in 
civil  defense.  Quite  a  few  years  have 
passed  now  since  the  House  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Operations,  under  my  direction,  made 
known  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  public 
the  basic  need  for  an  effective  civil  de- 
fense program.  Our  first  report  on  the 
subject,  entitled  "Civil  Defense  for  Na- 
tional Survival,"  was  submitted  to  the 
Congress  on  July  27,  1956.  Since  that 
time  we  have  issued  seven  more  reports 
on  civil  defense,  examining  into  many 
ramifications  on  the  subject  and  empha- 
sizing the  need  for  responsible  and  re- 
sponsive Gtovemment  tuition  to  help  pro- 
tect our  people  in  case  of  nuclear  attack. 

Also,  as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy — I  might  say 
a  charter  member  since  that  committee 
was  formed  in  1946 — I  have  given  con- 
centrated study  and  attention  to  the 
problems  of  biological  and  environmental 
effects  of  nuclear  radiation,  including 
the  effects  associated  with  peacetime 
bomb  testing  programs  and  nuclear  war 
under  given  attack  hypotheses. 

My  studies  have  convinced  me  that 
protective  measures  are  feasible  and 
necessary  and  can  be  made  available, 
providing  we  are  willing  to  plan  and  fund 
and  build  and  maintain  shelter  systems 
and  other  basic  requirements  of  civil  de- 
fense. Shelter  systems  are  the  most 
basic  of  all  since  they  are  necessary  to 
protect  people  from  deadly  fallout  radi- 
ation and  from  other  weapon  effects. 

The  case  for  civil  defense  rests  not 
upon  any  hope  or  expectation  that  we 
have  within  our  reach  or  can  devise 
complete  protective  measures.  Many 
miUions  would  be  killed  by  nuclear  at- 
tack, but  it  is  also  true  that  many  mil- 
lions could  be  saved  by  protective  meas- 
ures of  relatively  modest  cost.  This  is 
not  my  opinion  alone,  but  it  is  shared  by 
all  who  have  given  serious,  objective 
study  to  the  problem. 

I  might  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  fact  that  civil  defense  prob- 
lems recently  have  been  examined  in  a 
comprehensive  and  systematic  way  by  a 
group  of  scientific  and  other  experts — 
about  60  in  number — under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
in  a  summer  study  project  known  as 
Project  Harbor.  Members  will  recall 
some  years  ago  the  basic  study  of  civil 
defense  known  as  the  East  River  project. 
Now,  in  the  study  directed  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  some  of  the 
best  minds  in  the  country  have  taken 
another  cool,  dispassionate  look  at  the 
whole  array  of  civil  defense  problems. 
We  may  look  forward  in  the  near  future 
to  the  results  of  Project  Harbor  as  pre- 
sented in  reports  to  the  Department  of 
Defense,  parts  of  which  undoubtedly  will 
be  made  public.  I  have  every  confidence 
that  the  findings  of  Pioject  Harbor  will 
reaffirm  what  many  of  us  believe — that 
civil  defense  is  a  vital  component  of  the 
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national  defense  and  must  be  siven  ac- 
tive and  serloui  attention  by  the  respon- 
sible authorities — military  and  ciTlllan — 
on  a  par  with  other  defense  systems. 

Bear  in  mind  that  civil  defense,  what- 
ever else  you  may  have  thought  or  said 
about  It.  is  a  weapon  system  Just  as  sure- 
ly as  a  missile  or  an  antimissile  or  some 
other  defense  system.  Per  civil  defense 
is  a  means  of  saving  American  lives,  and 
it  burdens  the  enemy  and  confounds  his 
strategy  jxat  as  surely  as  the  weapon 
system  that  tries  to  shoot  down  his 
planes  or  missfles. 

As  a  weapon  system  which  can  save 
American  lives  and  help  to  thwart  enemy 
objectives,  civil  defense  may  be  consid- 
ered a  form  of  insurance  in  the  same 
sense  as  an  weapons  are  Insurance — 
Instruments  which  we  hope  never  have 
to  be  used  but  which  we  must  keep  ready 
at  hand.  And  in  these  times  when  men 
of  good  will  look  hopefully  for  a  ray 
of  light  In  the  Intemational  scene,  for 
a  lessening  of  tensicms  that  breed  war. 
through  a  test  ban  treaty  and  other 
means  of  mutual  forebearance.  civil  de- 
fense would  offer  added  insurance — 
against  failure  of  the  opponent  to  honor 
his  commitments. 

At  the  beginning  of  I960,  when  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  was  preparing  so  hope- 
fully for  the  summit  meetings,  and  civil 
defense  was  hardly  a  popular  concern,  I 
pointed  out  to  him  in  a  letter  that  "prog- 
ress in  disarmament  does  not  obviate 
the  need  for  civil  defense.  In  fact,  the 
need  for  civil  defense  grows  greater  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  ultimate  insurance 
against  enemy  cheating."  Then,  a  year 
later,  when  President  Kennedy  took  of- 
fice. I  wrote  him  a  letter  including  these 
words: 

I  am  one  of  thoee  who  believes  flrmly  that 
an  effective  ctrll  defense  ia  Indlapenaable, 
not  only  to  make  credible  oar  wllllngnees  to 
eoantar  new  aggrenlye  action  against  free 
world  areas  outafala  the  continental  United 
Statee.  but  to  provide  a  means  of  national 
survival  if  deterrence  fails.  In  a  letter  to 
President  Slsenhower  last  year  I  even  went 
so  far  as  to  stiggest  that  civil  defense  has  a 
role  to  play  In  disarmament,  since  it  Is  the 
ultimate  protection  against  defective  arms 
control  systems  or  cheating  on  the  part  of  the 
potential  enemy. 

In  terms  of  cost,  civil  defense  really  is 
not  an  expensive  weapon  system,  consid- 
ering a  national  defense  budget  of  almost 
$50  bllMon  a  year.  To  deploy  antimissile 
defenses  at  major  population  or  military 
centers  could  cost  possibly  $20  billion. 
POr  that  smn  of  money,  and  with  less 
technical  difficulties,  we  could  have  a 
very  respectable  civil  defense  system  in 
the  United  States.  Although  planning 
and  funding  for  civil  defense  shelters  is 
a  complex  task,  the  technical  require- 
ments for  shelter  building  are  much  bet- 
ter known  and  the  know-how  much  more 
widespread  than  the  requirements  for 
building  antimissile  defenses. 

Of  course  the  Congress  is  not  propos- 
ing to  spend  anything  like  $20  billion  for 
civil  defense.  The  bill  reported  by  the 
Armed  Serviees  Committee  and  passed 
in  this  House  on  September  17  was  an 
authorization  bill  for  $190  million — a 
modest  start  for  a  modest  program. 
Still  It  was  a  historic  occasion,  in  a  sense, 
because  this  was  the  Urst  time  since  1951, 


trhen  the  original  Civil  Defense  Act  was 
passed,  that  this  body  of  Congress  was 
willing  to  take  a  new  step  fcN^ard  in 
^vll  defense  policy.  The  way  was  pre- 
tiared  for  this  step  by  President  Ken- 
nedy's decision  to  transfer  civil  defense 
functions  to  ttie  Etepartment  of  Defense 
and  to  give  personal  attention  and  budg- 
etary support  to  this  new  segment  of 
defense  activity.  A  national  shelter  sur- 
vey was  instituted  and  shelter  spaces 
Were  identified,  marked  with  distinctive 
Signs,  and  provided  with  essential  sup- 
plies and  equipment. 
I  The  national  shelter  survey  was  a 
^rt,  but  it  did  not  do  more  than  pro- 
Vide  a  modest  portion  of  the  national 
shelter  requirements.  The  next  step  was 
to  develop  a  program  by  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  assist  local  insti- 
tutions, such  as  schools  and  hospitals 
and  Government  structures,  through  in- 
centive payments,  thereby  encouraging 
local  efforts  to  build  fallout  shelters.  A 
ceiling  on  the  Federal  share  of  the  pro- 
posed financing  was  set  at  $2.50  per 
square  foot  or  $25  per  shelter  space  of  10 
square  feet.  This  was  the  major  ingre- 
dient of  H.R.  8200  which  came  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  for  au- 
thorization and  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  funding. 

By  enacting  H.R.  8200  as  the  authori- 
Eation  bill,  this  House  made  a  policy  de- 
termination that  we  should  at  least  make 
a  start  toward  providing  minimum  fall- 
out protection  for  all  the  people  of  the 
United  Statee. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  appearing  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  which 
held  hearings  cwi  H.R.  8200  under  the 
(direction  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisl- 
^a  [BCr.  HiBXRT].  The  chairman  and 
his  subcommittee  were  patient,  diligent, 
objective  and  dedicated;  they  brought  to 
their  tasks  an  imderstandable  skepticism 
but  came  away  convinced  that  something 
bad  to  be  done,  that  the  Congress  must 
carry  its  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
protecting  American  lives. 

The  hearings  and  House  Report  No. 
715,  which  was  approved  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  submitted  to 
the  Congress,  demonstrate  not  only  hard 
work  on  the  subcommittee's  part,  but  a 
respect  for  facts,  a  willingness  to  learn, 
an  appreciation  of  the  enormity  of  the 
need,  a  sensitivity  to  the  practical  ob- 
stacles to  fulfillment  of  the  need. 

There  was  intellectual  humility  In  the 
committee's  report,  which  candidly  con- 
fessed that  its  members  made  a  complete 
tumabout-face  in  civil  defense — a  turn- 
about from  skepticism  or  disbelief  to  full 
conviction  that  a  dvll  defense  program 
should  be  undertaken.  The  observation 
was  made,  also,  that  If  every  Member  of 
the  House  had  Uie  opportunity  to  sit 
and  listen  or  read  with  the  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Subcommittee,  they 
too  would  become  convinced  of  the  Im- 
portance and  necessity  of  embarking  on 
the  recommended  civil  defense  effort. 

There  was  not  only  Intellectual  hu- 
mility, but  spiritual  humility  In  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  chairman  and  others  of 
the  committee  that  "they  did  not  want 
to  play  God."  They  would  not  arrogate 
to  themselves  the  decision  to  grant  their 
fellow  Americans  a  chance  to  save  their 


lives,  the  decision  to  dispose  of  American 
destiny  In  case  of  nuclear  attack. 

There  Is  wisdom  and  insight  in  this 
view,  and  it  should  be  given  heed  by 
those  who  hold  great  power  In  this 
House,  for  with  great  power  goes  great 
responsibility;  and  in  matters  of  life  and 
death  of  people — of  a  whole  nation — of 
a  whole  civilization — Judgments  how  to 
proceed  ought  to  be  not  based  upon  arbi- 
trary whim,  or  personal  predilection,  but 
on  collective  deliberation  and  common 
consent.  This  is  another  way  of  saying 
that  the  House  should  be  afforded  an 
opportimlty  to  pass  on  the  civil  defense 
provisions  of  the  appropriations  bill. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  caught  in  a  par- 
liamentary time  trap.  The  appropria- 
tion bill  including  civil  defense  has  come 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  before  the 
authorization  bill  for  civil  defense  was 
considered  by  the  other  body.  Many 
problems  weigh  upon  the  Congress,  and 
the  times  are  out  of  Joint  with  regard 
to  so  many  things. 

Let  not  the  record  be  confused,  how- 
ever. If  we  are  estopped  from  voting  on 
that  portion  of  the  civil  defense  appro- 
priation bill  which  Is  not  yet  supported 
by  a  separate  authorization,  that  is  one 
problem.  If  however,  the  House  is  de- 
nied the  effective  opportunity  to  work  its 
will  on  the  appropriation  for  this  impor- 
tant program  because  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  decreed  otherwise, 
then  I  tremble  for  the  future  of  this 
coimtry,  and  I  make  this  plea  to  those 
who  have  the  power  to  dispose :  "Do  not 
try  to  play  God." 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Miimesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  should  like  to  refer 
back  to  the  feeder  airlines  problem.  I 
recall  distinctly  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment on  the  floor  a  year  ago,  but  out  in 
Minnesota  the  feeder  airline  problem  has 
become  complicated  by  reason  of  a  cut- 
back in  the  subsidies.  From  four  flights 
daily  in  that  area  they  have  been  cut  to 
two  flights  daily,  so  we  are  now  in  the  sit- 
uation where  two  flights  a  day  almost 
means  the  same  as  taking  all  service 
away.  Just  where  the  blame  lies  I  do 
not  know.  Perhaps  this  is  a  policy  of 
the  CAB.  There  is  some  inference  now 
that  there  is  a  lack  of  funds,  but  that  has 
not  been  my  information,  sifter  checking. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  To  reply  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
one  of  the  valuable  Members  of  this 
House,  I  cannot  think  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination  that  there  would  be  a 
lack  of  funds,  because  after  all  this  is  a 
debt  we  recognize,  and  we  have  supplied 
the  money  for  it.  Perhaps  it  could  be 
under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
CAB.  The  Board  does  have  jurisdiction 
over  routes,  rates,  and  fares.  The  use 
it  or  lose  it  program — it  could  be  that. 
Is  business  falling  off  in  the  town,  do  you 
know?  We  will  work  with  you  and  we 
assure  you  if  It  Is  a  question  of  more  we 
will  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  you.  And 
will  you  come  back  and  talk  with  our 
colleagues  here,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas],  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  OstertaoI  .  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire   [Mr. 
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Wyman]  and  myself  and  our  other  col- 
leagues here,  and  we  will  work  with  you. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  would  like  to  make 
this  comment  Very  recently  we  have 
had  notice  of  Federal  funds  being  allo- 
cated for  the  building  of  these  terminals 
in  airstrips.  So  it  does  seem  rather  in- 
consistent in  this  period  of  infancy,  shall 
we  say,  of  air  travel  in  these  areas  where 
Federal  money  is  being  spent  for  termi- 
nals and  subsidy  programs  for  feeder  air- 
lines to  cut  back  so  the  program  cannot 
get  started.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement  that  he  will  do  what 
he  can. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  If  there  ought  not  to 
be  any  cutback,  we  will  work  with  you. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  «o  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  would  like  to  cor- 
rect the  gentleman  on  one  point — there 
Is  no  authority  in  the  Federal  Airport 
Act  for  Federal  money  to  go  Into  the 
building  of  airport  terminals. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Then  I  stand  corrected 
on  that  point  as  I  recall  Federal  funds 
are  limited  to  control  tower  facilities  and 
landing  strips,  and  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Foreman]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  particularly  the  subcommittee,  for 
the  job  they  have  done  in  the  reductioris 
in  the  26  agencies  requested  budgets  in 
this  biU.  H.R.  8747. 

However,  with  all  these  cuts,  there  is 
still  much  fat  and  excess  in  this  bill.  As 
was  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  debate, 
these  26  agencies  have  added  some  120,- 
000  new  employees  at  a  salary  cost  alone 
of  $689  million  in  the  last  2  V2  years.  We 
see  travel  funds  in  the  amoimt  of  almost 
$62  million  in  this  bill.  We  find  funds 
for  mass  transportation,  urban  renewal, 
and  open  space  land  grants,  to  mention 
but  a  few.  in  this  bill. 

I  approve  of  the  committee's  action  in 
the  cuts  made  in  our  civil  defense  appro- 
priations, and  particularly  in  the  field 
of  fallout  shelters.  As  I  pointed  out 
earlier  this  year,  in  the  debate  on  the 
fallout  shelter  bill,  we  now  have  104  mil- 
lion public  fallout  shelter  spaces  identi- 
fied in  this  country  and  we  are  gaining 
4  million  new  public  shelter  spaces  each 
year  as  a  cost-free  byproduct  of  private 
commercial  constiniction.  When  we 
have  a  good  program  that  is  getting  bet- 
ter, I  am  pleased.  Indeed,  to  see  that  this 
committee  has  seen  fit  not  to  initiate 
another  new  Federal  aid  progi^am  for 
this  purpose. 

Although,  the  committee  has  initiated 
some  economies  in  this  bill  and  has  in 
fact,  made  some  sizable  cuts  in  the  re- 
quests, I  can  not  in  good  conscience  sup- 
port many  of  the  other  large  and,  I  be- 
lieve unnecessary,  expenditures  that  are 
left  in  the  bill.  This  bill  appropriates 
$1,233,167,400  more  than  was  appropri- 
ated for  these  same  agencies  last  year. 


In  view  of  our  national  financial  situa- 
tion, I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford  this 
kind  of  expenditure  and  I  must,  there- 
fore, oppose  this  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  tremendous  work  which  has 
been  undertaken  by  the  Independent  Of- 
fices Subcommittee  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  In  carefully  analyz- 
ing the  budget  requests  and  the  spend- 
ing of  the  independent  agencies.  The 
distinguished  chairmsm  of  this  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  Hon- 
orable Albert  Thomas,  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  deserve  the  deep 
gratitude  of  the  House  for  their  diligent 
efforts  to  make  the  independent  agencies 
more  efficient  and  provide  the  taxpay- 
ers of  America  with  "real  value  "  for  tax 
dollars. 

The  10-percent  across-the-board  cut  In 
the  appropriations  for  public  building 
construction  in  this  bill  has  a  severe 
impact  on  the  proposed  Cleveland  Fed- 
eral Office  Building  because  it  is  the  larg- 
est, and  I  might  say,  the  most  needed 
building  in  this  program.  The  present 
Federal  building  in  Cleveland  was  con- 
structed at  the  turn  of  the  century  and 
is  primarily  used  as  a  courthouse,  having 
very  little  accommodation  for  Federal 
agencies.  As  a  result.  Federal  offices 
are  scattered  In  31  locations  throughout 
the  city.  In  addition,  it  is  extremely  in- 
convenient to  the  public.  The  scatter- 
ing of  Federal  offices  is  inefficient  and 
does  not  provide  adequate  safeguard  and 
security  to  Federal  records  and  Federal 
business. 

At  the  present  time  $1.38  million  Is 
spent  annually  on  leased  space  in  pri- 
vate buildings  scattered  throughout  the 
downtown  Cleveland  area.  Every  indica- 
tion points  to  rising  rentals.  Records  of 
the  General  Services  Administration 
have  established  full  Justification  for  the 
Immediate  construction  of  the  Cleveland 
Federal  Office  Building. 

While  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  committee  in  appropriating 
less  than  the  budget  requests,  I  feel  that 
this  cutback  has  much  more  serious  ef- 
fect upon  the  larger  buildings  which  face 
a  larger  cutback. 

The  plans  for  this  building  have  now 
been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $1,126,000. 
The  site  has  been  acquired  for  the  sum 
of  $1,275  million.  If  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  fails  to  receive  suit- 
able bids  for  the  construction  of  this 
building  within  the  limits  of  the  appro- 
priation as  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee, it  could  result  in  the  need  for  a 
costly  resubmission  of  bids  or  a  costly 
redesign  of  the  building. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  quality  of  the 
building  will  not  suffer.  While  Federal 
buildings  are  built  to  last  for  50  years, 
our  experience  is  that  they  must  last  a 
century  or  more.  The  prospect  for  the 
future  appears  to  be  in  the  direction  of 
rising  prices.  If  the  construction  of  this 
building  should  be  delayed  through  these 
circumstances,  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
10-percent  cut  might  be  totally  offset 
and  exceeded  by  rising  costs. 

I  am  grateful  that  the  Independent 
Offices  Subcommittee  has  Included  the 
Cleveland  Federal  Office  Building  in  its 
appropriations  for  fiscal  1964  and  hope 


that  this  project  may  commence  con- 
struction without  delay  In  accordance 
with  the  quality  of  completed  plans. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
not  been  in  full  accord  with  the  workings 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  its 
Administrator,  Hon.  Najeeb  Halaby,  in 
many  areas,  but  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  Mr.  Halaby  for 
the  work  he  has  done  in  the  field  of  noise 
abatement. 

I  wish  to  have  the  record  show  that  in 
the  1960-61  budget  the  prior  administra- 
tion had  spent  only  $106,000  for  noise 
abatement,  $90,000  of  which  was  for  re- 
search on  the  sonic  boom.  Prior  to  1960, 
little  or  nothing  had  been  done  In  the 
field  of  noise  abatement  by  the  former 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  and 
then  its  successor,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency. 

The  present  administration  in  fiscal 
years  1961-63  has  spent  over  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars  and  for  fiscal  year 
1964,  for  various  noise  abatement  pro- 
grams, $400,000.  Though  this  Is  a  far 
cry  from  that  which  is  needed  to  give 
to  the  people  the  peace  and  quiet  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  great  strides 
have  been  made  in  this  very  complex 
problem. 

I  know  the  Administrator  will  continue 
this  work  in  the  field  of  air  safety  and 
noise  abatement.  It  Is  my  sincere  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  recognize  this  seri- 
ous problem  and  provide  necessary  funds 
for  proper  research,  for  I  believe  that 
the  final  solution  must  rest  with  the 
source  of  the  noise;  that  is,  the  Jet 
engine. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  a  number  of  fundamental  questions 
which  are  of  the  deepest  concern  to 
many  Members  of  Congress  and  to  me 
which  have  been  raised  by  the  NASA 
hearings  in  the  last  2  years.  I  believe 
that  we  should  seek  comprehensive  an- 
swers to  these  questions  to  enable  the 
Congress  to  do  a  more  Intelligent  Job. 

How  can  Congress  assess  the  proba- 
bility of  success  of  the  lunar  program? 
The  systems  are  unbelievably  complex, 
extremely  expensive,  and  in  every  case 
without  exception  represent  a  host  of 
new  technical  approaches  and  tech- 
riiques. 

Can  Congress  even  evaluate  the  basic 
techniques  to  be  used?  Does  it  make 
sense  to  use  the  Earth  orbital  system  or 
is  it  more  logical  to  use  the  lunar  orbital 
method?  Which  has  the  least  technical 
problems?  Which  has  the  highest  costs? 
Are  experiments  planned  on  the  Moon? 
Are  they  planned  to  reap  maximum 
benefit? 

What  about  the  next  steps?  Should 
we  be  planning  now  for  voyages  to  the 
other  near  planets?  We  will  be  asked  to 
make  decisions  on  this  sometime  in  the 
future.  Are  we  really  well  enough  In- 
formed to  make  those  decisions? 

Are  the  experiments  proposed  ade- 
quate to  assure  a  high  probability  of 
success?  Because  of  the  great  expense 
very  few  preliminary  tests  are  planned. 
Is  this  planning  adequate? 

Is  the  liuiar  program  just  a  technical 
"tour  de  force"  or  will  it  increase  our 
world  stature  commensurate  with  its 
costs? 
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I  do  not  know  the  answers  to  these 
questions.  How  many  of  us  are  suffi- 
ciently familiar  with  these  matters  so 
that  we  can  vote  intelligently  on  these 
issues?  I 

We  must  make  wise  and  informed  deci-« 
slons  not  only  because  whatever  we  do 
is  going  to  cost  billions  of  dollars,  but 
especially  because  the  defense  of  out 
country  depends  on  our  making  wise 
and  informed  decisions.  Hoping  to 
achieve  a  more  objective  appraisal  of 
these  complex  and  Important  matters, 
and  because  I  believe  that  such  inf ormat 
tion  is  imperative  and  essential  to  th^ 
decision-making  process  I  have  Intro-* 
duced  a  bill  in  the  House.  H.R.  8066,  td 
establish  in  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  the  Congressional  OfiQce  o| 
Science  and  Technology  of  the  Senate! 
and  House  of  Representatives. 

Such  a  new  congressional  service 
would  advise  us  in  a  timely,  unbiased 
and  objective  way  on  these  paramount 
issues  of  our  day  and  time.  My  bill 
is  similar  to  one  previously  introduced 
by  Senator  Bartlitt  of  Alaska  seeking 
to  establish  a  Congressional  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology — COST. 

The  Ciovernment  does  not  lack  scien* 
tiflc  information.  The  information  pro- 
vided Congress,  however,  is  not  as  obt 
jectlve  as  that  provided  the  President 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  hi4 
scientific  advisors.  Since  the  Congress 
must  appropriate  the  funds,  it  needs  td 
have  advice  which  is  no  less  sound,  ob-r 
jectlve,  impartial,  and  free  from  special 
pleading  as  that  provided  the  Presidentl 
or  to  the  decision-makers  in  industry.  It 
may  be  doubted  that  this  is  the  case  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
Appropriations  Committee  annually  con* 
siders  the  accomplishments  and  plan- 
ning of  the  various  agencies  while 
scrutinizing  budget  requests,  one  cannot 
help  but  be  particularly  Impressed  by 
the  record  being  compiled  by  one  of  the 
younger  elements  of  the  Government  i 
the  General  Services  Administration. 

In  its  scant  14  years  as  manager  o| 
property  and  provider  of  basic  services, 
GSA  has  been  amply  demonstrating  the 
wise  foresight  which  led  to  the  creation 
of  this  central  management  arm  of  Gov- 
ernment back  in  the  year  1949  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Hoover  Commis4 
sion.  GSA  was  formed  to  increase  man* 
agement  efficiency  and  achieve  econ* 
omies — and  it  has  been  doing  just  thaU 

In  a  study  prepared  for  the  Joint  Eco* 
nomic  Committee  last  April,  savings  and 
economies  resulting  from  the  establish- 
ment of  GSA  In  the  first  13  years  of  it$ 
existence  were  estimated  at  $3.9  billion^ 
With  the  further  development  of  the 
agency,  a  sum  equal  to  that  is  expected 
to  be  saved  over  just  the  next  5  years. 

The  GSA  record  is  good  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  particularly  fortu-» 
nate  to  have  at  the  helm  of  this  imt 
portant  agency  of  Government  an  astute 
and  tireless  administrator,  Bernard  Li 
Boutin,  who  is  making  it  an  even  more 
effective  management  agency.  J 

A  few  examples  will  illustrate  wha^ 
GSA  is  doing  in  saving  dollars  for  th« 
Federal  Government: 


First.  In  reductions  in  public  utili- 
ties and  commimlcations  costs  through 
the  operation  of  the  newly  established 
Federal  Telecommunications  System, 
consolidation  of  switchboards  and  execu- 
tion of  areawide  contracts,  an  estimated 
$33.5  million  wiU  be  saved  in  fiscal  1964. 

Second.  The  transfer  of  excess  per- 
sonal property  and  real  property  among 
Federal  agencies  for  reuse  avoids  expen- 
ditures for  procurement  of  replacement 
items.  An  estimated  $579  million  worth 
of  such  property  will  be  utilized  and 
maintained  in  the  Government  system  in 
this  fiscal  year,  thereby  obviating  the 
need  for  new  procurements. 

Third.  Large  volume  buying  of  sup- 
plies and  materials  for  distribution 
through  the  GSA  supply  system,  includ- 
ing buying  under  the  consolidated  con- 
tract system,  will  save  an  estimated 
$283  million  this  fiscal  year. 

Fourth.  The  expansion  of  the  motor 
pool  program  is  achieving  economies 
through  better  utilization  of  vehicles. 
Savings  through  motor  pool  operations 
are  estimated  at  $9.5  million  this  fiscal 
year. 

Fifth.  An  Executive  Order  No.  11035 
strengthened  the  hand  of  GSA  in  achiev- 
ing improved  overall  control  of  utiliza- 
tion of  Federal  office  space.  Testimony 
in  the  recent  hearings  will  point  out  im- 
provements made  in  the  use  of  space  so 
far,  and  further  improvements  can  be 
counted  upon  imder  this  new  directive 
as  time  goes  on. 

I  might  add  that  although  I  agreed  in 
committee  to  the  recommended  levels  of 
appropriations  for  this  agency.  I  have 
some  apprehensions  after  further  refiec- 
tion  that  we  may  have  been  inordinately 
severe  in  the  reduction  we  made  in  op- 
erating expenses  in  the  Public  Buildings 
Service  account.  I  say  this  with  the  re- 
alization that  the  substantial  reduction 
we  made  very  likely  would  require  a  cut- 
back in  needed  maintenance  and  minor 
repair  services  and  thus  result  in  a  de- 
cline in  employee  efficiency  and  a  buildup 
of  future  requirements  for  major  repairs. 
It  is  also  likely  that  the  reduction  would 
require  the  cancellation  of  needed  leases. 

The  other  accomplishments  of  GSA 
over  the  past  14  years  in  helping  make 
Government  more  efficient  and  more 
economical  are  many,  but  I  will  not  go 
into  them  now.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that 
imder  energetic  direction,  the  General 
Services  Administration  is  fulfilling  its 
potential  as  the  central  management 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has 
expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLX     I 

Executive  Office  of  the  President    ' 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council 

Salaries  and  expenses 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Council,  established 
by  section  201  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Act  of  1958,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
2471),  including  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles,  reimbursement  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  for  security  guard 
services,  and  services  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion   15    of   the   Act   of  August   2.    1946    (5 


U.S.C.    5Sa),    but   at   rat«a    for   individuals 
not  to  exceed  9100  per  diem.  $525,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time,  first 
of  all,  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  there  Is 
money  anywhere  In  this  bill  for  a  study 
of  any  kind — a  preliminary  study  or  in 
any  way  to  carry  on  mass  transportation 
studies? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  There  is  $5  million 
which  exhausts  all  the  authorized  fimds. 
They  have  a  bill  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  they  are  seek- 
ing a  rule  for  that  bill.  So  we  gave  them 
all  the  unused  authorization  of  $5  mll- 
Uon. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Am  I  cor- 
rect In  saying  that  $5  million  Is  for  the 
Boston,  Mass.,  transit  system? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  think  there  are  2  or 
3  dozen  localities  In  the  country  that  are 
interested  In  It.  You  know,  this  was  a 
two-part  program — one  was  a  loan  and 
one  was  a  grant  program.  Many  locali- 
ties like  it.  This  was  one  of  the  back- 
door spending  programs  and  this  body 
cut  out  the  backdoor  spending.  But  to 
answer  the  question  of  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  this  is  $5  million 
and  that  is  all  the  money  authorized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  do  we  find  It  in 
this  bUl? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  On  page  33  under 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  any  relation- 
ship between  the  two? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  It  may  be  that  you 
might  have  to  ride  to  get  home. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man: Is  there  money  in  the  bill  for  a 
new  radio  hookup  to  be  handled  by  the 
President  or  someone  appointed  by  him, 
as  a  substitute  for  conelrad,  a  radio  net- 
work over  the  country? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  now  talking  about  civil  defense. 
They  did  away  with  conelrad  and  they 
substituted  another  form.  They  think  it 
is  more  effective  than  conelrad.  You 
recall  that  the  conelrad  system  was  the 
system  where  all  the  radio  stations  got 
together  and  in  a  simulated  or  theoreti- 
cal bombing  attack,  they  would  all  go  off 
the  air. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  did  conelrad 
cost  us? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  believe  the  cost  was 
$1.5  or  $2  million.    Something  like  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  for  this  new 
setup? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  It  does  not  cost  any 
more,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  to  start?  I 
want  to  see  if  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  your  hearings  show  it  win  cost  $150 
million  before  you  get  through  with  it. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  There  is  $150,000  In 
the  bill  for  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  insure  a  state  of  readi- 
ness throughout  the  communications  in- 
dustry. Whether  this  will  be  any  better 
than  conelrad.  I  do  not  know.  The  rea- 
son why  they  had  conelrad  was  they 
were  afraid  If  you  left  all  of  the  radios 
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on.  an  Incoming  bomber  or  missile  would 
get  on  a  beam  and  follow  It  in.  So  they 
cut  it  out.  What  this  will  add  I  do  not 
know,  frankly.  They  think  it  Is  so  im- 
portant that  they  are  going  to  do  a  little 
experimenting  on  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  get  the  Impression  It 
is  going  to  cost  $150  million  before  you 
get  through. 
Mr.  THOMAS.  No.  nothing  like  that. 
Mr.  GROSS.  With  the  fallout  shelters 
that  would  be  provided  the  selected  radio 
stations  and  all  the  rest  of  gingerbread 
that  goes  with  It? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  My  friend  Is  making 
an  understatement  if  we  are  going  to  talk 
about  fallout  shelters. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  talking  about  fall- 
out shelters  for  the  radio  stations  in  this 
network  to  be  controlled  by  the  Presi- 
dent. That  is  what  I  am  talking  about. 
I  am  limiting  It  to  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Gross 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GROSS.    How  far  off  am  I? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  think  you  are  way 
off.  We  are  not  going  to  let  them  spend 
any  large  amount  of  money  like  that  un- 
less the  House  tells  us  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  brings  me  right 
back  to  the  gentleman's  statement  of 
awhile  ago  about  the  great  economy  to 
be  foimd  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  THOMAS.    Walt  a  minute. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  ask  the  gentleman  to 
wait  just  1  minute.  I  have  only  a  little 
time  left. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  will  give  you  more 
if  you  want  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Thank  you.  The  bill  Is 
$1.5  billion  below  the  President's  asking 
price,  but  It  Is  $1,233  billion  above  last 
year,  and  you  call  that  economy.  I  ask 
my  friend  /rom  Texas?  If  you  spend 
$50,000  more  In  your  own  personal  liv- 
ing expenses  over  what  you  spent  last 
year,  would  you  think  that  was  economy? 
Or  does  It  become  a  different  matter 
when  it  revolves  around  the  business  of 
spending  taxpayers'  money  instead  of 
our  own  money?  I  would  like  to  know 
where  you  find  the  economy  in  this  bill 
that  you  talk  about. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  took  out  $275  mil- 
lion from  this  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Based  on  the  asking 
price  you  cut  out  $1.5  billion.  But  that 
Is  the  asking  price.  The  true  criterion 
of  economy  is  how  much  you  reduced 
spending  over  what  you  spent  last  year. 
That  Is  the  only  criterion  of  real  and 
true  economy. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Of  course,  fallout 
shelters  are  a  new  program.  The  gentle- 
man knows  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  talking  about 
fallout  shelters  or  any  other  one  provi- 
sion In  this  bill.  The  fact  remains  you 
are  spending  $1,233  billion  over  what  was 
spent  last  year.  If  that  is  economy.  I 
will  eat  the  paper  the  bill  Ls  printed  on. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read. 

Mr.  THOMAS  (Interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill).    Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point,  with  all  points  of  order 
reserved  on  this  bilL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  If  you  do  this  sind 
we  then  run  Into  a  fast  limitation  of 
debate  on  this  bill,  it  can  be  bad  when 
we  come  down  to  certain  items. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  wiU  give  my  distin- 
guished friend  my  word  of  my  earnest 
cooperation  whenever  he  wants  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  not 
going  to  be  fast  on  the  trigger  about 
cutting  down  on  debate? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  and  I  will  get  together. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  are  two  or  three 
amendments  here  that  are  very  Impor- 
tant. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  are  going  to  work 
with  the  gentleman.  Let  us  get  through. 
We  shall  work  with  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the 
chairman  If  this  will  in  any  way  affect 
an  amendment  which  I  have  pending. 

Mr.  THOMAS.    Not  a  bit  in  the  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  any  provisions  in 
the  bill?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  receive 
amendments. 

AMENDMENT  OITCRED  BT  MR.  WTMAN 

Mr.  WYMAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wtmak:  On 
page  36.  In  line  11  strike  out  "$3,926,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$3,226,000,000", 
and  in  line  12,  immediately  after  the  period, 
insert  the  following:  "Of  the  amount  appro- 
priated by  this  section  not  more  than  $697.- 
400.000  may  be  used  for  Project  Apollo,  and 
not  more  than  $124,400,0(X)  may  be  tised  for 
the  lunar  and  planetary  exploration  pro- 
gram." 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  explain  that  this  amendment  is 
not  a  general  amendment  similar  to  lan- 
guage that  Is  In  the  bill  before  us  which 
cut  some  $250  million  from  the  authori- 
zation and  left  It  to  NASA  to  apply  the 
cut  where  they  wanted  to.  This  amend- 
ment would  apply  specifically  a  $550  mil- 
lion reduction  to  Project  Apollo  which  is 
our  far  outer  space  project  and  $150  mil- 
lion reduction  to  lunar  and  planetary 
explorations. 

What  does  this  mean  in  terms  of  what 
Is  before  us  for  action? 

There  is  $254  million  In  this  bill  for 
lunar  and  planetary  exploration — you 
cannot  find  It  In  the  appropriation  bill 
before  us  unless  you  look  for  It  real  close- 
ly in  the  authorization.  Public  Law  88- 
1 13  of  this  session,  section  (a) .  When  we 
come  back  to  the  House  committee  Re- 
port No.  591  of  July  25,  1963  you  find 
that  in  this  lunar  and  planetary  explora- 
tion project  there  Is  $90  million  for  a 


Ranger  project  Involving  immanned 
lunar  Investigations.  It  has  not  woriced 
yet.  but  It  has  value  In  the  long  run. 
This  is  substantially  unaffected  by  this 
amendment  in  NASA's  discretion  and 
the  Surveyor  Lander  spacecraft  is  being 
developed  to  accomplish  the  first  soft 
landings  on  the  moon  without  a  man  in 
it.  This  has  some  $28  million  more.  It 
too  can  be  unaffected  in  NASA's  dis- 
cretion. 

But  there  Is  a  lot  of  money  in  here 
for  Mars  and  Venus  fly-by.  That  is  fine 
in  terms  of  scientific  technology  and  It  c 
would  be  all  right  if  we  had  luilimlted 
funds.  But  while  Mars  is  supposed  to 
possibly  have  some  life  on  It;  nobody 
knows.  Venus  is  supposed  to  have  an  800°  # 
temperature.  I  cannot  see  any  earthly 
significance,  short  as  we  are  of  funds  at 
this  time  to  presently  pay  with  borrowed 
money  for  fly-bys  of  Mars  and  Venus. 
This  amendment  would  save  $150  million 
out  of  this  lunar  and  planetary  total. 
It  would  not  hmt  except  for  a  slight  re- 
duction to  the  Ranger  or  Surveyor  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  Apollo  program  I  have  been  In- 
terested in  what  has  been  said  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Miller],  and  by  the  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee,  the  suggestion  that  in 
some  way  our  meteorological  studies, 
Telstar  or  Syncom  or  others,  are  af- 
fected by  what  Is  proposed  to  be  reduced 
in  this  amendment,  or  that  the  booster 
engine  in  the  Saturn  launch  will  be 
harmed.    These  are  not  affected. 

This  amendment  would  stretch  out  the 
long-range,  far-distant  space  ventures  to 
the  moon.  It  would  defer  to  a  greater 
present  need  for  these  funds  for  Inner 
space  concentration  ^\ith  emphasis  on  a 
manned  capsule  that  can  change  orbit 
and  that  has  a  weapons  system  and 
bomb-bay  capacity. 

We  must  stay  In  a  position  of  being 
able  to  have  these  funds  to  develop  a 
hunter-killer  capacity  in  Inner  space. 

Although  It  was  suggested  by  one  of 
the  gentlemen  who  spoke  here  that  there 
was  a  policy  of  liaison  between  Defense 
and  between  NASA,  let  me  tell  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  It  is  under 
orders  from  this  administration  that  they 
shall  not  put  missiles  into  space.  They 
are  not  even  to  Integrate  a  weapons  sys- 
tem In  our  capsules  while  the  Commu- 
nists are  for  sure.  How  stupid  can  we  be 
in  our  long-range  space  policy? 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  case  anyone  has  any 
doubts  about  this,  two  or  three  remarks 
which  I  think  are  most  significant  ap- 
pear at  page  113  of  the  hearings: 

Mr.  WTMAN.  Getting  back  to  the  bunter- 
klUer  capacity.  Is  it  not  a  fact  at  the  present 
time  that  It  Is  not  at  the  policy  level — our 
American  policy — to  develop  a  hunter-kUler 
capability  in  space? 

Mr.  Webb.  That  is  right. 

Then  on  page  114  of  the  hearings  there 
is  the  following  which  was  stated  by  Dr. 
Dryden: 

If  the  Defense  Department  has  a  project 
for  a  hunter-killer  space  vehicle,  NASA  would 
support  It  by  every  resource  at  Its  oconmand. 
I  think  we  ought  to  make  that  perfectly 
clear. 

Mr.  WTMAM.  It  takes  a  policy  to  have  a 
IMx>Ject. 
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Dr.  Dbtdbn.  It  Is  not  our  bvLBlneas  to  aet  up 
tb«  defense  proJecU 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  slough-off  and 
fallout  of  technical  know-how  and  scl- 
entiflc  learning  from  this  tremendously 
expensive  space  program  for  a  Ixinar 
landing  is  not  enough,  not  ansrwhere  near 
enough.  The  moon  funds  to  the  extent  of 
$700  million  should  defer  at  the  present 
to  Imperative  security  requirements  to 
take  the  path  toward  a  hunter-kUler 
capability  In  Inner  space.  In  the  space 
age  we  simply  must  have  a  space  pro- 
gram that  protects  our  people  against 
Communist  aggression. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable man  In  America.  If  not  the 
world,  on  the  subject  of  rocketry  and 
outer  space,  and  so  forth.  Is  Dr.  Wernher 
von  Braun  who  is  now  living  in  my  State 
at  HuntsvlUe.  Ala.,  and  who  Is  in  charge 
of  the  great  George  Marshall  Space 
Center.  Dr.  Braun  is  the  most  brilliant 
scientist  in  the  profession.  No  man  has 
made  a  greater  contribution  to  the 
American  space  effort  than  he. 

Mr.  Chairman,  about  10  days  ago  Dr. 
von  Braun  came  to  my  ofiBce.  I  enjoyed 
his  conversation  about  this  subject  for 
about  an  hour  and  a  half.  I  asked  him 
if,  In  his  opinion,  it  were  possible  to 
put  a  man  on  the  moon  and  what  scien- 
tific value  would  be  derived  therefrom. 
He  said  in  answer  to  my  first  question 
that  unquestionably  such  a  project  was 
feasible  and  possible  and  that  there 
would  be  more  military  benefits  from 
such  a  project  than  scientific  or  clvUian 
benefits. 

Then  I  asked  Dr.  von  Braun  if  he 
would  write  me  a  letter  which  I  could! 
use  in  our  committee  or  use  on  the  fioor 
of  the  House  in  an  effort  to  keep  the 
funds  in  this  biU  from  being  cut. 

I  would  like  to  read,  Mr.  Chairman, 
one  of  the  finest  letters  that  I  have  read 
on  this  subject.  It  is  dated  October  2, 
1963.  and  written  by  Dr.  von  Braun  from 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. George  C.  Marshall  Space 
Plight  Center,  HuntsvUle.  Ala. : 

D«A«  CoNcaiasMAM  Anmuews:  In  recent 
weeks  the  nsUonal  prese  has  carried  a  num- 
ber or  articles  about  the  obJecUves  and  th« 
cost  of  our  lunar  landing  protraxn  that  har« 
prtiduced  a  grosaly  dUtort*d  picture  of  th« 
real  situation  I  am  greatly  roncerned  aboul 
1^  Double  sumatary  •ffwt  ••(  m»n\0  "<  lhe«4 
•Mi-<rf  f^«B    rnwent^t>a    .h>    tl»e    forth. 
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operation.    Obviously,  such  a  program  can- 
not be  ttimed  on  and  off  like  a  faucet. 

On  May  25,  1961.  President  Kennedy  said 
In  his  budget  message  to  Congress  that  he 
thought   this   Nation  should   commit   Itself 
to  landing  an  American  on   the  moon  and 
bringing  him  back  alive  before  this  decade 
Is  out.     The  President  also  said  that  in  this 
space  effort  we  should  "go  all  the  way  or  not 
at  all."    When  the  86th  Congress  supported 
the   President's    challenging   suggestion    by 
about   $1    billion   for   fiscal   year    1962   and 
subsequently  well  over  $2  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1963  for  the  Oeminl  and  Saturn /Apollo 
manned  spaceflight  programs,  a  huge  facility 
construction    and    manpower    buildup    pro- 
gram was  initiated  to  lay  the  basis  for  an 
effective  implementation  of  the  plan  during 
the   remainder   of   this   decade.     This   pro- 
gram is  now  moving  forward  with  great  mo- 
mentum and  with  a  large  measure  of  success. 
At    the    present    time,     prime     contracts 
valued  at  almost  $5  billion  have  been  placed 
with  numerous  Industrial  firms  throughout 
the  country.     Major   industrial   or   Govern- 
ment facilities  have  been  activated  In  Ala- 
bama,    California,     Colorado,     Connecticut. 
Florida.  Louisiana.  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan.   Minnesota.   Mississippi.   Missouri, 
Nevada.  New  Mexico.  New  York.  Ohio.  Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and  Virginia,  not 
to  mention  the  numerous  subcontractor  fa- 
cilities located  throughout  the  country  which 
support  the  space  effort.     As  a   result,   the 
NASA  manned  spaceflight  program  today  Is 
a   thriving   enterprise   employing   hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  all  over  the  United 
States  and  this  country  Is  rapidly  becoming 
the  leading  spacefaring  nation. 

Unfortunately.  It  seems  that  in  recent 
months  a  many-pronged  campaign  has  been 
launched  to  undermine  the  stanch  deter- 
mination with  which  the  program  has  been 
supported  for  the  past  2  years.  Headlines 
such  as  "20  Billion  for  a  Stunt"  or  "$40  Bil- 
lion To  Pick  Up  a  Handful  of  Lunar  Sand" 
are  in  vogue  today.  Even  more  damaging  are 
implications  that  the  very  objective  of  a 
lunar  landing  was  ill-conceived  and  Is  in- 
deed detrimental  to  the  support  of  a  far 
more  important  military  space  program  de- 
signed to  protect  our  national  security. 

Please  allow  me  to  address  myself  to  these 
arguments. 

It  Is  not  said  that  space  Is  of  no  military 
significance;  on  the  contrary.  sp<tce  has  a 
military  significance  as  is  amply  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  an  ICBM  must  travel 
through  space  above  the  atmosphere  to  Its 
target.  Even  beyond  this,  space  will  have 
continued  and  possibly  Increased  military 
significance.  But  as  military  planners  know 
only  too  well.  It  Is  tmpoMlbie  to  predict  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  what  forms  military 
operations  tn  outer  space  may  take,  as  long 
as  the  body  of  pracUcal  esperWnce  In  manned 
*p4M-vflkcht  Is  llmitvd  to  a  frw  hour*  of  orbit- 
ing time  iu«ged  by  only  a  handful  at  »sUi>- 
i«ut«      Hi*i<«^y  Has  Uwwb  ftpaat»Uly  \hml  a 
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a  challenging  technological  program  which 
brings  the  scientists  and  engineers  tK)th 
within  NASA  and  DOD,  as  weU  as  through- 
out the  country,  to  grips  with  the  technical 
problems  of  advanced  manned  spacefilght 
missions.  At  the  same  time,  such  a  program 
would  give  an  ever-growing  nvunber  of 
civilian  and  military  astronauts  an  oppor- 
tunity to  gather  practical  experience  in 
operations  In  outer  space.  Lest  anyone 
think  that  with  the  establishment  of  NASA 
our  Military  Establishment  has  been  given 
the  short  end  of  the  stick,  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  14  of  the  16  NASA  astro- 
nauts are  military  officers. 

In  my  opinion,  the  lunar  landing  objec- 
tive set  by  President  Kennedy  is  an  ideal 
mechanism  to  establish  such  a  broad  space 
capability  program.  Unlike  military  spa«e 
objectives,  which  at  this  time  so  obviously 
lack  clarity  In  definition  and  objective,  the 
goal  is  crystal  clear:  Everyone  on  earth 
knows  what  the  moon  is;  everyone  knows 
what  this  decade  is;  and  everyone  can  un- 
derstand an  astronaut  who  returned  safely 
to  tell  the  story.  An  objective  so  clearly 
and  simply  defined  enables  us  to  translate 
the  vague  notion  of  conquering  outer  space 
Into  a  hard-hitting  industrial  program  that 
can  be  orderly  planned,  scheduled,  and  priced 
out.  It  establishes  that  sorely  needed,  firm, 
nonvaclllatlng  goal  which  alone  can  serve 
as  a  basis  for  a  long-range  plan.  I  think 
the  American  people  should  be  told  that  this 
goal  per  se  is  not  the  overriding  considera- 
tion, but  that  the  lunar  landing  was  chosen 
as  a  goal  toward  which  all  parts  of  the  pro- 
gram can  be  focvised.  matched,  and  Inte- 
grated. Another  goal  could  possibly  have 
been  picked  instead,  but  since  it  embraces  all 
vital  elements  of  a  true  national  spaceflight 
capability,  the  moon  offered  the  best  choice. 

To  land  a  man  on  the  moon  and  bring 
him  back  in  this  decade,  the  following  major 
elements  are  required: 

A  rocket  such  as  our  Saturn  V,  which  is 
capable  of  placing  the  equivalent  weight 
of  a  fully  loaded,  commercial  Jetliner  Into 
orbit,  must  be  developed.  And  It  should 
be  remembered  that  Saturn  V  really  doesn't 
care  what  those  120  tons  of  orbital  payload 
are  made  of.  Payload  capability  will  always 
be  the  key  to  any  space  capability.  Thus, 
if  and  when  the  need  arises  for  any  heavy 
military  space  payloada.  Saturn  V  will  be 
ready  to  carry  them; 

The  huge  manufacttirlng  and  static  test 
facilities  required  for  the  development  of 
such  a  rocket  must  be  constructed; 

An  earth-orbit  rendezvous  technique,  such 
as  developed  In  conjunctlor  with  our  Oeminl 
program,  which  can  be  used  Just  as  well  to 
Inspect  potentially  hoatllc  MtclUtM.  mxist 
be  brought  to  perfection: 

A  spacecraft  such  aa  Apollo  with  a  capa- 
bility of  •ustJtinlng  tbrae  aatronauU  for  ••«• 
rral  weeks  In  otttv  ■■•••.  and  rMnUrinc  th« 
.itm  •phcre  at  4H*W  far  in  9%r*^  of  l-)*- 
.*♦>«» 
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what  we  as  a  nation  most  iirgently  need 
Independent  of  our  lunar  landing  effort:  A 
xiaUonal  manned  spacefaring  capability,  to 
aaU  the  new  ocean,  as  the  President  said. 

The  resotirces  being  spent  within  the 
Saturn/Apollo  and  Gemini  projects  to  acti- 
vate manufactiuing.  test,  launch  and  sup- 
port facilities  throughout  the  United  States 
IB  like  a  capital  investment  into  the  next 
few  decades  of  space  exploration,  both  mili- 
tary and  civilian.  Should  the  need  arise, 
they  will  always  be  available  to  serve  otir 
national  security.  A  mere  byproduct  of  this 
Investment,  but  a  universally  understand- 
able and  visible  goal  will  be  the  capabUity 
of  Itmar  landing  and  return. 

Statements  to  the  effect  that  we  are  wast- 
ing billions  on  a  useless,  wild  moon  chase 
at  the  expense  of  oiu-  national  security  are 
therefore  simply  not  based  on  the  real  facts. 

It  Is  also  sometimes  forgotten  that  vir- 
tually every  penny  of  otir  manned  space- 
flight program  Is  not  spent  on  the  moon  but 
right  here  on  earth.  This  program  not  only 
creates  new  Jobs  and  new  challenges,  it  also 
has  a  beneficial  fallout  effect  in  literally 
hundreds  of  ways  on  our  industry,  transpor- 
tation and  conununlcations  systems,  medi- 
cine and  science  In  general. 

The  present  NASA  progress  to  develop  a 
manned  spacefilght  capability  Is  not  a  crash 
program.  It  Is  a  fast-paced,  economically 
managed  program  which  can  give  tis  the 
space  power  we  need  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost. 

Some  critics  of  our  national  space  pro- 
gram have  stated  that  the  funds  allotted  to 
space  should  be  diverted  to  activities  such 
as  cancer  research,  increased  development 
and  production  of  consumer  goods,  better 
care  for  underprivileged  people  In  this  coun- 
try and  the  rest  of  the  world,  projects  such 
as  waterways,  hydroelectric  dams  or  plants 
to  convert  salt  water  into  fresh  water.  I'm 
most  certainly  in  favor  of  all  of  these  and 
many  more  worthwhile  causes.  But  I  am 
sure,  Mr.  Andrews,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  you  know  full 
well  that  the  facts  of  life  are  such  that,  re- 
gardless of  how  strongly  anyone  would  try 
to  accomplish  this,  any  funds  taken  out  of 
the  space  program  would  not  find  their  way 
Into  any  of  these  channels. 

Let  me  now  shortly  discuss  the  budget 
situation  In  fiscal  year  1964.  The  total  NASA 
submission  to  the  Congress  was  approxi- 
mately »6.7  billion,  of  which  about  70  per- 
cent was  Intended  for  the  manned  space- 
flight program.  The  figure  passed  by  the 
Senate  Authorlaatton  Committee  was  ap- 
proximately $8  5  billion;  that  of  the  House 
Authorization  Committee  about  %6.2  billion. 
The  compromise  figure  finally  settled  on  In 
conference  was  approxinvately  $5  3S  bllllun 
The  share  of  the  manned  ■parrflight  pri>cram 
IB  tJUs  trUnmsd-down  figure  ts  already  so 
■■Hi  OS  I  that  It  wui  bs  mmtmmrf  to  rut 
^M  •  fW  iM«""f<«»€  eanwe*  sad  accept 
ths  aM«MMiT«a«  rutm  «o 


of  personnel  would  undoubtedly  reverberate 
throughout  the  Nation.  We  would  flud  the 
countryside  scattered  with  half-completed 
facilities  which  we  could  not  afford  to  staff 
and  which  would  sit  there  as  monuments  of 
our  halfheartedness  In  the  face  of  one  of  the 
greatest  challenges  ever  presented  to  us. 

I  beg  and  urge  you.  Congressman  Andrews, 
to  come  to  the  rescue  of  a  worthwhile  na- 
tional cause  which  Is  in  grave  danger  of 
defeat  simply  by  a  tragic  mlsundertandlng 
of  Its  real  long-range  slgnlflcance. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Wernher  von  Braun, 

Director. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  the  whole 
question  of  outer  space,  the  Space  Agen- 
cy, the  man-to-the-moon  flight,  and 
matters  of  that  kind,  have  commanded 
most  of  the  attention  here  today.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  has  been  made  clear 
just  what  is  in  this  bill,  or  rather,  what 
changes  face  you  doUarwise  in  connec- 
tion with  this  entire  space  program. 

May  I  point  out  first  of  all  that  the 
budget  estimate  which  was  originally 
submitted  to  the  committee  amounted  to 
$5,712  million. 

You  will  recall  that  the  House  by  vir- 
tue of  the  recommendations  of  the  space 
committee  authorized  approximately 
$5,200  million.  The  other  body  subse- 
quently changed  that  figure  smd  it  was 
eventually  compromised  at  $5,350  mil- 
lion. In  this  bill  the  comjnlttee  in  its 
wisdom  arrived  at  a  figure  of  $5,100  mil- 
lion which  is  $612  million  below  the 
budget  estimate  and  is  about  $250  mil- 
lion below  the  authorization  of  the  law. 

I  might  say  too  that  in  my  judgment, 
the  committee  might  well  have  cut 
deeper.  I  believe  there  has  been  every 
reason  to  believe,  without  impairing  the 
program  and  without  taking  issue  as  to 
the  question  of  military  versus  peaceful 
aspects  of  outer  space  exploration — 
without  taking  apart  or  issue  with  the 
wisdom  and  the  desirability  of  a  man  to 
the  moon  expedition — the  point  remains 
that  since  the  time  the  committee  met 
and  decided  on  this  figure  a  number  of 
developments  have  been  revealed.  You 
will  remember  the  President's  recent 
United  Nations  address  in  which  he 
made  the  proposal  of  a  Joint  venture  to 
the  moon  with  the  Soviet  Union  To  my 
mind,  the  President  would  go  from  com- 
petition to  cooperation,  if  his  propoaal 
happened  to  be  accepted  trst  of  all.  I 
Mlcht  Mjr  10  jmm  that  I  take  •  dim  view 
of  the  pro^MlS  of  any  mint  venture  of 
thl*  kln4     Vvefi  In  thr  uatunonv  brforv 


virtue  of  the  President's  own  proposal. 
Since  that  time,  and  since  that  figure 
was  approved  by  the  committee,  there 
have  been  developments  and  revelations 
with  regard  to  the  Nimbus  program, 
which  is  a  weather  satellite  and  one  in 
which  the  Weather  Bureau  has  changed 
its  course.  There  has  been  a  cancella- 
tion of  a  certain  amount  of  money  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  funds  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
has  been  referred  to  here  today  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  the  General  Account- 
ing Oflflce  issued  a  report  which  deals 
with  certain  programs,  such  as  the  At- 
las-Centaur launch  vehicle  development 
program.  It  was  held  out  as  wasteful, 
extravagant  and  mismanaged. 

In  the  opinion  of  GAO,  NASA  did  not 
provide  best  data  on  payload  capability 
to  EHDD — which  had  responsibility  for  de- 
veloping an  Advent — for  Atlas -Centaur. 
They  believe  delay  in  reviewing  contrac- 
tor's payload  quotations  and  reducing 
them  after  they  appeared  to  be  in  error, 
contributed  to  prolonging  development 
of  Advent  for  which  funds  were  being 
spent  at  $4  million  a  month. 

Last  but  not  least,  NASA's  own  report 
in  which  they  themselves  concede  that 
there  has  been  shoddy  workmanship  in 
the  space  business  and  that  the  Mercury 
capsule  had  720  things  wrong  when 
checked  at  Cape  Canaveral.  These 
statements  in  this  report  were  made  by 
high  officials  of  NASA;  namely.  Mer- 
cury's Operation  Chief,  Walter  Williams, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Manned  Space 
Flight  Center,  Dr.  Robert  L.  Gilruth.  All 
of  these  things,  while  they  relate  to  the 
past,  do  have  a  bearing  on  what  can  and 
what  should  be  done  in  the  future. 

It  seems  to  me  that  without  impairing 
the  program,  by  overcoming  waste  and 
extravagance  and  by  dealing  with  the 
contracts — and  mind  you  in  this  whole 
question  of  contracts,  only  5  percent  of 
the  space  agency's  contracts  are  let  by 
coini)cUtlvf  bidding  and  that  49  percent 
are  negotiated,  with  the  others  on  a  sole- 
source  basis,  which  micht  be  coat  plii»~ 
It  srvma  to  me  that  b.  virtue  of  tlchten- 
mc  the  belt  with  bviirr  manacement 
Mli  ^''^  '>ntrarts  and  bv  eliminatirtf 
ral/avaSMMt    «e    rouid    M>«1 
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Dr.  E>BTT>KK.  It  Is  not  oiir  busine 
tba  deXeoAfl  project. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Blough-off  aQd 
fallout  of  technical  know-how  and  sd- 
entiflc  learning  from  this  tremendously 
expensive  space  proerram  for  a  lunur 
landing  Is  not  enough,  not  ansrwhere  near 
enough.  The  moon  funds  to  the  extent  of 
$700  million  should  defer  at  the  present 
to  Imperative  security  requirements  to 
take  the  path  toward  a  hunter -killer 
capability  in  inner  space.  In  the  space 
age  we  simply  must  have  a  space  pro- 
gram that  protects  our  people  against 
Communist  aggression. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable man  in  America,  if  not  the 
world,  on  the  subject  of  rocketry  and 
outer  space,  and  so  forth.  Is  Dr.  Wernher 
von  Braun  who  Is  now  living  in  my  Staie 
at  Huntsvllle,  Ala.,  and  who  Is  in  charge 
of  the  great  George  Marshall  Space 
Center.  Dr.  Braun  Is  the  most  brilliant 
scientist  in  the  profession.  No  man  his 
made  a  greater  contribution  to  the 
American  space  effort  than  he. 

Mr.  Chairman,  about  10  days  ago  Dr. 
von  Braun  came  to  my  oflBce.  I  enjoyed 
his  conversation  about  this  subject  for 
about  an  hour  and  a  half.  I  asked  hlia 
if,  in  his  opinion,  it  were  possible  t|o 
put  a  man  on  the  moon  and  what  sclert- 
tlfic  value  would  be  derived  therefrom. 
He  said  In  answer  to  my  first  question 
that  unquestionably  such  a  project  was 
feasible  and  possible  and  that  thei^ 
would  be  more  military  benefits  from 
such  a  project  than  scientific  or  civilian 
benefits. 

Then  I  asked  Dr.  von  Braun  if  ne 
would  write  me  a  letter  which  I  couM 
use  in  our  committee  or  use  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  In  an  effort  to  keep  thie 
funds  in  this  bill  from  being  cut. 

I  would  like  to  read,  Mr.  Chairman, 
one  of  the  finest  letters  that  I  have  reail 
on  this  subject.  It  Is  dated  October  t, 
1963.  and  written  by  Dr.  von  Braun  from 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, George  C.  Marshall  Spaqe 
Flight  Center,  Huntsvllle,  Ala. :  j 

DxAX  Congressman  Andrews:  In  receqt 
weeks  the  national  press  has  carried  a  num- 
ber of  articles  about  the  objectives  and  tlie 
cost  of  our  lunar  landing  program  that  havie 
produced  a  grossly  distorted  picture  of  thp 
real  situation.  I  am  greatly  concerned  abo\it 
the  possible  svimmary  effect  of  some  of  the^e 
out-of-focus  commentaries  on  the  forthh 
comlng  deliberations  of  the  House  Appro- 
prlatiuns  Committee  on  the  NASA  budgat 
for  fiscal  year  1964.  Both  as  a  citizen  and 
as  a  NASA  official  deeply  Involved  In  tbfe 
lunar  landing  program.  I  am  taking  thje 
liberty  of  addressing  this  letter  to  you  In  thje 
hope  that  you  will  make  your  weight  felt  to 
avert  what  I  would  consider  a  major  na^ 
tlonal  calamity.  | 

The  basic  dllenuna  of  our  national  spaas 
program  Is  that  outer  space,  all  by  Itself.  Is 
neither  an  objective  nor  a  program.  It  Is 
rather,  as  President  Kennedy  so  aptly  put 
it,  "a  new  ocean  on  which  we  must  learn 
to  saU."  To  sail  this  ocean  Is  costly  and 
requires  a  well-lald-out  program  that  mu4t 
be  steadUy  supported  over  a  number  of  year«. 
In  support  of  this  program  major  manui- 
facturlng.  testing,  and  launching  facllltleB 
are  necessary  which  require  years  of  con- 
struction and  additional  years  of  personnel 
buildup    and    training    for    activation    and 


operation.     Obviously,  such  a  programi  can- 
not be  turned  on  and  off  like  a  faucet. 

On  ICay  26.  1991,  Preaident  Kennedy  said 
in  his  budget  message  to  Congress  that  he 
thought  this  Nation  should  commit  itself 
to  landing  an  American  on  the  moon  and 
bringing  him  back  alive  before  this  decade 
Is  out.  The  President  also  said  that  In  this 
space  effort  we  should  "go  all  the  way  or  not 
at  all."  When  the  86th  Congress  supported 
the  President's  challenging  suggestion  by 
about  91  billion  for  fiscal  year  1962  and 
subsequently  well  over  $2  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1963  for  the  Oemlnl  and  Saturn /Apollo 
manned  spaceflight  programs,  a  huge  faclUty 
construction  and  manpower  buildup  pro- 
gram was  initiated  to  lay  the  basis  for  an 
effective  Implementation  of  the  plan  during 
the  remainder  of  this  decade.  This  pro- 
gram is  now  moving  forward  with  great  mo- 
mentum and  with  a  large  measure  of  success. 

At  the  present  time,  prime  contracts 
valued  at  almost  $6  billion  have  been  placed 
with  numerous  industrial  firms  throughout 
the  country.  Major  Industrial  or  Govern- 
ment facilities  have  been  activated  In  Ala- 
bama, California,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Florida,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massachxisetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  Ohio.  Okla- 
homa. Pennsylvania.  Texas,  and  Virginia,  not 
to  mention  the  nimierous  subcontractor  fa- 
cilities located  throughout  the  country  which 
support  the  space  effort.  As  a  result,  the 
NASA  manned  spaceflight  program  today  Is 
a  tlirlvlng  enterprise  employing  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  all  over  the  United 
States  and  this  country  Is  rapidly  becoming 
the  leading  spacefarlng  nation. 

Unfortunately,  it  seems  that  in  recent 
months  a  many-pronged  campaign  has  been 
launched  to  undermine  the  stanch  deter- 
mination with  which  the  programs  has  been 
supported  for  the  past  2  years.  Headlines 
such  as  "20  Billion  for  a  Stunt"  or  "»40  Bil- 
lion To  Pick  Up  a  Handful  of  Lunar  Sand" 
are  In  vogue  today.  Even  more  damaging  are 
implications  that  the  very  objective  of  a 
lunar  landing  was  Ill-conceived  and  Is  in- 
deed detrimental  to  the  support  of  a  far 
more  important  military  space  program  de- 
signed to  protect  our  national  security. 

Please  allow  me  to  address  myself  to  these 
arguments. 

It  is  not  said  that  space  Is  of  no  military 
significance;  on  the  contrary,  space  has  a 
military  significance  as  is  amply  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  an  ICBM  must  travel 
through  space  above  the  atmosphere  to  Its 
target.  Even  beyond  this,  space  will  have 
continued  and  possibly  increased  military 
significance.  But  as  military  planners  know 
only  too  well,  it  is  Impossible  to  predict  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  what  forms  military 
operations  in  outer  space  may  take,  as  long 
as  the  body  of  practical  experience  In  manned 
spacefiight  is  limited  to  a  few  hours  of  orbit- 
ing time  logged  by  only  a  handful  of  astro- 
nauts. History  has  shown  repeatedly  that  a 
large  body  of  experience  must  be  gained  In  a 
new  form  of  transportation  before  substan- 
tial military  use  can  be  made  of  It.  For  ex- 
smaple,  the  forms  of  early  military  operations 
In  the  air,  such  as  the  World  War  I  type 
dogfight  were  conceived  only  after  many 
pilots,  In  exploratory  and  peaceful  pursuit, 
had  developed  a  feel  for  that  new  ocean 
opened  up  by  the  Wright  brothers.  Motor 
vehicles  and  ships  went  through  a  slmUar 
evolution.  What  we  need  at  this  time  in 
our  manned  spaceflight  program,  therefore, 
is  not  the  pursuit  of  premature  and  unsub- 
stantiated military  schemes,  but  simply  more 
overall  experience  in  spaceflight.  Such  gen- 
eral experience  will  undoubtedly  become  very 
useful  for  sound  military  decisionmaking 
also.  This  view.  Incidentally,  seems  to  be 
shared  by  most  of  the  responsible  planners 
in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

What,  then.  Is  needed?  We  need  to  con- 
tinue   the   uninterrupted    establishment   of 


a  challenging  technological  program  which 
brings  the  scientists  and  engineers  both 
within  NASA  and  DOD.  as  weU  as  through- 
out the  country,  to  grips  with  the  technical 
problems  of  advanced  manned  spaceflight 
missions.  At  the  same  time,  such  a  program 
would  give  an  ever-growing  number  of 
civilian  and  military  astronauts  an  oppor- 
tunity to  gather  practical  experience  in 
operations  in  outer  space.  Lest  anyone 
think  that  with  the  establishment  of  NASA 
our  Military  Establishment  has  been  given 
the  short  end  of  the  stick.  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  14  of  the  16  NASA  astro- 
nauts are  military  officers. 

In  my  opinion,  the  lunar  landing  objec- 
tive set  by  President  Kennedy  is  an  ideal 
mechanism  to  establish  such  a  broad  space 
capability  program.  Unlike  military  space 
objectives,  which  at  this  time  so  obviously 
lack  clarity  in  definition  and  objective,  the 
goal  is  crystal  clear:  Everyone  on  earth 
knows  what  the  moon  is;  everyone  knows 
what  this  decade  Is;  and  everyone  can  un- 
derstand an  astronaut  who  retxirned  safely 
to  teU  the  story.  An  objective  so  clearly 
and  simply  defined  enables  vlb  to  translate 
the  vague  notion  of  conquering  outer  space 
into  a  hard-iUttlng  Industrial  program  that 
can  be  orderly  planned,  scheduled,  and  priced 
out.  It  establishes  that  sorely  needed,  firm, 
nonvaclllatlng  goal  which  alone  can  serve 
as  a  basis  for  a  long-range  plan.  I  think 
the  American  people  should  be  told  that  this 
goal  per  se  is  not  the  overriding  considera- 
tion, but  that  the  lunar  landing  was  chosen 
as  a  goal  toward  which  all  parts  of  the  pro- 
gram can  be  focused,  matched,  and  Inte- 
grated. Another  goal  could  possibly  have 
been  picked  Instead,  but  since  it  embraces  all 
vital  elements  of  a  true  national  spaceflight 
capability,  the  moon  offered  the  best  choice. 

To  land  a  man  on  the  moon  and  bring 
him  back  In  this  decade,  the  folIov«rlng  major 
elements  are  required: 

A  rocket  such  as  ovir  Saturn  V,  which  1b 
capable  of  placing  the  equivalent  weight 
of  a  fully  loaded,  conunerclal  jetliner  Into 
orbit,  must  be  developed.  And  it  should 
be  remembered  that  Satvu-n  V  really  doesn't 
care  what  those  120  tons  of  orbital  pay  load 
are  made  of.  Payload  capability  will  alwayi 
be  the  key  to  any  space  capability.  Thus, 
If  and  when  the  need  arises  for  any  heavy 
military  space  payloads,  Saturn  V  wUl  be 
ready  to  carry  them; 

The  huge  manufacturing  and  static  test 
faclUties  required  for  the  development  of 
such  a  rocket  must  be  constructed; 

An  earth-orbit  rendezvous  technique,  such 
as  developed  In  conjvmctlor  with  our  Gemini 
program,  which  can  be  used  Just  as  well  to 
inspect  p>otentially  hostile  satellites,  must 
be  brought  to  perfection; 

A  spacecraft  such  as  Apollo  with  a  capa- 
bility of  sustaining  three  astronauts  for  sev- 
eral weeks  In  outer  space,  and  reentering  the 
atmosphere  at  speeds  far  in  excess  of  low- 
orbit  speeds,  must  be  developed; 

Facilities  to  launch  such  large,  manned 
space  vehicles  must  be  designed  and  con- 
structed; 

A  global  network  of  communications, 
tracking  and  command  links  required  for  the 
execution  of  intricate  orbital  and  deep-space 
maneuvers,  must  be  laid  out  around  the 
world; 

Auxiliary  equipment  such  as  space  suits. 
space  electrical  power  generating  systems,  life 
support  systems,  etc.,  that  are  basic  elements 
to  any  major  sclentiflc  or  military  space 
capability,  must  be  created; 

And,  finally,  a  vehicle  capable  of  landing. 
In  helicopter  fashion,  on  the  lunar  surface 
must  be  developed,  which  is  a  separate  unit 
entirely  Independent  of  the  Saturn  launch 
rocket  or  the  Apollo  spacecraft. 

Within  NASA's  Gemini  and  Saturn/ApoUo 
programs,  only  the  last  Item  on  this  list,  the 
so-called  Lunar  Excursion  Module,  Is  specifi- 
cally designed  for  the  landing  on  the  moon. 
All  other  elements  of  these  programs  create 
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what  we  as  a  nation  most  iirgently  need 
Independent  of  our  lunar  landing  effort:  A 
national  manned  spacefarlng  capability,  to 
eaU  the  new  ocean,  as  the  President  said. 

The  resources  being  spent  within  the 
Baturn/ApoUo  and  Gemini  projects  to  acti- 
vate manufacturing,  test,  launch  and  sup- 
port facilities  throughout  the  United  States 
la  like  a  capital  Investment  into  the  next 
few  decades  of  space  exploration,  both  mili- 
tary and  civilian.  Shoiild  the  need  arise, 
they  win  always  be  available  to  serve  our 
national  secvirity.  A  mere  bjrproduct  of  this 
Investment,  but  a  universally  understand- 
able and  visible  goal  will  be  the  capability 
of  lunar  landing  and  return. 

Statements  to  the  effect  that  we  are  wast- 
ing billions  on  a  useless,  wild  moon  chase 
at  the  expense  of  our  national  security  are 
ttierefore  simply  not  based  on  the  real  facts. 

It  is  also  sometimes  forgotten  that  vir- 
tually every  penny  of  our  manned  space- 
flight program  Is  not  spent  on  the  moon  but 
right  here  on  earth.  This  program  not  only 
creates  new  jobs  and  new  challenges,  it  also 
has  a  beneficial  fallout  effect  in  literally 
himdreds  of  ways  on  oiu*  industry,  transpor- 
tation and  ccHnmunlcations  systems,  medi- 
cine and  science  in  general. 

The  present  NASA  progress  to  develop  a 
manned  spaceflight  capability  is  not  a  crash 
program.  It  is  a  fast-paced,  economically 
managed  program  which  can  give  us  the 
space  power  we  need  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost. 

Some  critics  of  oiu:  national  space  pro- 
gram have  stated  that  the  funds  allotted  to 
space  should  be  diverted  to  activities  such 
as  cancer  research,  increased  development 
and  production  of  consumer  goods,  better 
care  for  underprivileged  people  in  this  coun- 
try and  the  rest  of  the  world,  projects  such 
as  waterwa]^,  hydroelectric  dams  or  plants 
to  convert  salt  water  into  fresh  water.  I'm 
most  certainly  in  favor  of  all  of  these  and 
many  more  worthwhile  causes.  But  I  am 
sure,  Mr.  Andrews,  as  a  member  of  the  Hoiifie 
Appropriations  Committee  you  know  full 
well  that  the  facts  of  life  are  such  that,  re- 
gardless of  how  strongly  anyone  would  try 
to  accomplish  this,  any  fimds  taken  out  of 
the  space  program  would  not  find  their  way 
into  any  of  these  channels. 

Let  me  now  shortly  discuss  the  budget 
situation  in  fiscal  year  1964.  The  total  NASA 
submission  to  the  Congress  was  approxi- 
mately $5.7  billion,  of  which  about  70  per- 
cent was  intended  for  the  manned  space- 
flight program.  The  figure  passed  by  the 
Senate  Authorization  Committee  was  ap- 
proximately $5.6  billion;  that  of  the  House 
Authorization  Committee  about  $5.2  billion. 
The  compromise  figure  finally  settled  on  In 
conference  was  approximately  $5.35  billion. 
The  share  of  the  manned  spaceflight  program 
in  this  trlmmed-down  figure  is  already  so 
marginal  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut 
quite  a  few  engineering  comers  and  accept 
the  accompanying  risks  to  make  the  "decade" 
deadline  to  the  moon.  Nevertheless,  we  still 
think  we  can  make  it  if  adequate  funds 
are  provided  In  following  years.  However, 
It  is  my  personal  conviction  that  any  further 
cuts  In  the  fiscal  year  1964  budget  simply 
mean  that  we  as  a  nation  will  have  to  back 
out  of  our  publicly  stated  commitment  and 
admit  defeat,  as  far  as  the  target  date  of 
"this  decade"  Is  concerned. 

What  else  would  happen  If  NASA  had  to 
absorb  a  major  additional  slash  in  the  fiscal 
year  1964  budget?  Unless  the  lunar  landing 
project,  and  with  it  the  development  of  a 
national  spacefarlng  capability  were  alto- 
gether abandoned,  the  taxpayer  will  most 
certainly  not  save  money  In  the  long  run  be- 
cause a  stretched  out  lunar  landing  pro- 
gram would  come  to  an  even  greater  total 
cost.  To  continue  the  program  on  a  sharply 
reduced  budget,  we  would  have  to  drastically 
cut  back  the  level  of  effort  in  most  of  our 
contractor  plants,  and  the  resultant  layoffs 


of  personnel  would  undoubtedly  reverberate 
throughout  the  Nation.  We  would  find  the 
countryside  scattered  with  half-completed 
facilities  which  we  could  not  afford  to  staff 
and  which  would  sit  there  as  monuments  of 
our  halfheartedness  in  the  face  of  one  of  the 
greatest  challenges  ever  presented  to  us. 

I  beg  and  tirge  you.  Congressman  Andrews, 
to  come  to  the  rescue  of  a  worthwhile  na- 
tional cause  which  is  in  grave  danger  of 
defeat  simply  by  a  tragic  mlsundertandlng 
of  its  real  long-range  significance. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Wernher  von  Braxtm. 

Director. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  the  whole 
question  of  outer  space,  the  Space  Agen- 
cy, the  man-to-the-moon  flight,  and 
matters  of  that  kind,  have  commanded 
most  of  the  attention  here  today.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  has  been  made  clear 
jiLst  what  is  in  this  bill,  or  rather,  what 
changes  face  you  doUarwise  in  connec- 
tion with  this  entire  space  program. 

May  I  point  out  first  of  all  that  the 
budget  estimate  which  was  originally 
submitted  to  the  committee  amounted  to 
$5,712  million. 

You  will  recall  that  the  House  by  vir- 
tue of  the  recommendations  of  the  space 
committee  authorized  approximately 
$5,200  million.  The  other  body  subse- 
quently changed  that  figure  and  it  was 
eventually  compromised  at  $5,350  mil- 
lion. In  this  bill  the  committee  in  its 
wisdom  arrived  at  a  figure  of  $5,100  mil- 
lion which  is  $612  million  below  the 
budget  estimate  and  is  about  $250  mil- 
lion below  the  authorization  of  the  law. 

I  might  say  too  that  in  my  judgment, 
the  committee  might  well  have  cut 
deeper.  I  believe  there  has  been  every 
reason  to  believe,  without  impairing  the 
program  and  without  taking  issue  as  to 
the  question  of  military  versus  peaceful 
aspects  of  outer  space  exploration — 
without  taking  apart  or  issue  with  the 
wisdom  and  the  desirability  of  a  man  to 
the  moon  expedition — the  point  remains 
that  since  the  time  the  committee  met 
and  decided  on  this  figure  a  number  of 
developments  have  been  revealed.  You 
will  remember  the  President's  recent 
United  Nations  address  In  which  he 
made  the  proposal  of  a  Joint  venture  to 
the  moon  with  the  Soviet  Union.  To  my 
mind,  the  President  would  go  from  com- 
petition to  cooperation,  if  his  proposal 
happened  to  be  accepted.  First  of  all,  I 
might  say  to  you  that  I  take  a  dim  view 
of  the  prospects  of  any  joint  venture  of 
this  kind.  Even  in  the  testimony  before 
the  committee,  the  space  authorities, 
men  like  Dr.  Dryden  who  has  repre- 
sented our  country  in  these  interna- 
tional information  agreements  with 
other  nations  including  the  Soviet  Union, 
said  that  any  attempt  of  this  kind  would 
be  impracticable,  it  would  be  risky,  and 
it  would  not  be  workable.  Of  course, 
there  is  always  the  problem  of  the 
Soviet's  failure  to  keep  their  word.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  possible  or  feasible  to 
enter  into  such  a  project  Jointly  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  a  program  of  this  kind 
any  more  than  we  could  enter  into  an 
agreement  for  joint  construction  and 
building  and  developing  of  missiles. 
But  the  point  remains  that  the  race  to 
the  moon  has  pretty  much  collapsed  by 


virtue  of  the  President's  own  proposal. 
Since  that  time,  and  since  that  figure 
was  approved  by  the  committee,  there 
have  been  developments  and  revelations 
with  regard  to  the  Nimbus  progrsun, 
which  is  a  weather  satellite  and  one  in 
which  the  Weather  Bureau  has  changed 
its  course.  There  has  been  a  cancella- 
tion of  a  certain  amount  of  money  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  funds  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  vmanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
has  been  referred  to  here  today  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  issued  a  report  which  deals 
with  certain  programs,  such  as  the  At- 
las-Centaur laimch  vehicle  development 
program.  It  was  held  out  as  wasteful, 
extravagant  and  mismanaged. 

In  the  opinion  of  GAO,  NASA  did  not 
provide  best  data  on  payload  capability 
to  DOD — which  had  responsibility  for  de- 
veloping $ui  Advent — for  Atlas-Centaur. 
They  believe  delay  in  reviewing  contrac- 
tor's payload  quotations  and  reducing 
them  after  they  appeared  to  be  in  error, 
contributed  to  prolonging  development 
of  Advent  for  which  funds  were  being 
spent  at  $4  million  a  month. 

Last  but  not  least,  NASA's  own  report 
in  which  they  themselves  concede  that 
there  has  been  shoddy  workmanship  in 
the  space  business  and  that  the  Mercury 
capsule  had  720  things  wrong  when 
checked  at  Cape  Canaveral.  These 
statements  in  this  report  were  made  by 
high  officials  of  NASA;  namely,  Mer- 
cury's Operation  Chief,  Walter  Williams, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Manned  Space 
Flight  Center,  Dr.  Robert  L.  Gilruth.  AU 
of  these  things,  while  they  relate  to  the 
past,  do  have  a  bearing  on  what  can  and 
what  should  be  done  in  the  future. 

It  seems  to  me  that  without  Impairing 
the  program,  by  overcoming  waste  and 
extravagance  and  by  dealing  with  the 
contracts — and  mind  you  in  this  whole 
question  of  contracts,  only  5  percent  of 
the  space  agency's  contracts  are  let  by 
competitive  bidding  and  that  49  percent 
are  negotiated,  with  the  others  on  a  sole- 
source  basis,  which  might  be  cost  plus — 
it  seems  to  me  that  b;-  virtue  of  tighten- 
ing the  belt  with  better  management 
and  better  contracts  and  by  eliminating 
waste  and  extravagance  we  could  and 
should  provide  less  money  than  the  $5.1 
billion  in  this  biU  today.  I  think  that 
such  a  change  is  In  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Wy- 
jcanI  a  question  as  to  the  effect  of  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  WYMAN.    Yes. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Your 
amendment  Uiat  strikes  out  $550  million 
from  the  Apollo  program  as  well  as  the 
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$150  million  In  lun*r  and  planetary  ex- 
ptoratiOD.  from  the  Ranger  and  the  Sur- 
veyor landing  program  in  effect  cuta  off. 
blocks,  and  defeate  the  ApoUo  program, 
doe*  it  not?  It  ie  the  equivalent  of 
•topping  the  ApoUo  program.  Ijb  it  nott 

Mr.  WYMAN.   No;  if  the  gentleman  is 
asking  me  the  question. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Why 
does  it  net?  . 

Mr.  WYMAN.  It  does  not.  In  the 
first  place,  if  the  gentleman  will  look  at 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  filed  on  August  26  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Mnxn]  he  will  find  the  total  aau>unt 
approved  for  ApoUo  is  $1,147,400,000. 
This  amendment  is  ao  worded  it  says 
that  of  the  amount  appropriated  by  Uiis 
section  not  more  than  $597  mmion  m^y 
be  used  for  Project  Apollo  and  not  more 
than  $124  million  for  the  Itmarplanetaty 
exploration,  and  I  specifically  said  that 
the  Ranger  and  Surveyor  projects  will  In 
an  substance  not  be  touched. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania,  I 
thought  you  said  you  were  taking  out 
$90  million  from  the  Ranger  and  you 
were  taking  out  about  $28  million  from 
the  Surveyor  landing  program. 
Mr.  WYMAN.   No.  J 

Mr.    mjLTXm  of    Pennsylvania.    As 
^«n  as  on  the  Venus  and  Mara  program. 
Mr.  WYMAN.    No.    If  the  gentleman 
will  examine  the  Rouse  committee  rf- 
port,  he  win  see  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Ae 
you  leaving  the  Ranger  program  alone 
and  are  you  leaving  the  Surveyor  land- 
ing program  alone? 

air.  WYMAN.  The  Ranger  program 
would  have  a  smaD  reduction  of  perhaps 
$10  mfflion  as  against  $90  million,  aqd 
Surveyor  would  be  left  alone,  but  the 
Mariner  program  would  be  cut  out.  "Duit 
Is  the  Mars  flyby. 

BIT.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Thank 
you  for  your  answer.  I  might  say  to  you 
the  Mariner  program  so  far  has  been  thie 
Venus  research  program.  H  is  the  one 
program  we  have  been  so  tremendously 
successful  on  In  the  research  of  outQr 
space,  and  the  Russians  have  failed  oh 
their  own  Venus  probe.  If  I  had  been 
the  author  of  any  program  it  has  been 
my  continued  firm  sponsorship  fai  keepi- 
ing  the  money  in  the  budget  for  thp 
Mariner- Venus  program.  This  program 
has  been  the  one  where  we — the  United 
States— were  able  to  have  really  the  first 
star  shot.  So  really  we  are  the  first 
people  or  the  first  astronauts.  OrWtlnf 
the  earth  and  moon  probes  are  now  sub^ 
urban  In  character. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
TMr.  Wyman]  said  that  his  amendment 
does  not  kin  the  ApoUo  program,  whidi 
then  makes  the  Issue,  which  is  best,  to 
take  what  the  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations has  set  as  the  figure.  Every 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Scl-^ 
ence  and  Astronautics  on  both  sides  said 
this  should  be  done,  that  we  should  pro* 
ceed  St  the  rate  set  by  the  Appropriations 
Ooounlttee.  likewise,  every  scientific  re- 
search person  and  engineer  on  the  NASA 
program  says  that  this  is  the  rate  at 
which  we  should  proceed  If  we  are  going 
ahead  wHh  the  moon  flteht.  and  have 
adequate  and  efllefent  research  programa 
in  space. 
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Does  the  gentleman  have  any  engi- 
neering, adenttflc  or  research  advice  as 
to  what  effect  this  amendment  will 
have  on  the  ApoUo  program?  How  long 
win  It  delay  it — 2  to  S  years?  How 
would  it  affect  efficiency?  wm  it  in- 
crease the  cost?  In  my  opinion,  it  win 
extremely  lengthen  the  time.  And  sec- 
ondly, it  will  have  an  effect  of  not  only 
$700  million  on  the  program,  but  be- 
cause facilities  lie  Idle,  schedules  cannot 
be  met,  bills  cannot  be  paid;  It  will  cost 
several  bllUon  dollars  more  in  the  long 
run.  What  Is  the  gentleman's  Judg- 
ment? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  My  opinion  Is  that  this 
win,  as  I  said  previously,  stretch  out 
this  program  longer  than  Is  contem- 
plated at  the  present  time,  because  we 
need  the  money  to  be  used  In  space  for 
securl^  purposes.  We  need  the  money 
In  inner  q>ace.  That  Is  the  \(iiole  pur- 
pose of  our  amendment. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  May 
I  say  that  In  the  last  5  years  the  military 
has  spent  $4  billion  on  space  projects. 
In  the  last  6  years  NASA  has  spent  $5 
billion.  So  there  is  adequate  military 
recognition  In  space,  and  NASA  and  the 
military  spend  about  22  percent  of  their 
total  budget  In  supplying  boosters,  in- 
staUatlons,  services,  and  so  forth.  I 
have  been  in  the  Navy  Reserve  and  I 
have  been  one  of  the  space  enthusiasts 
here,  having  Introduced  the  first  resolu- 
tion for  a  Joint  Committee  on  Space  in 
the  Congress  some  years  ago.  so  I  am 
certainly  interested  in  military  opera- 
tion and  cooperation  in  ^>ace  projects. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Pul- 
ton] has  expired. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  place  where  we  must 
change  q;)ace  policy  is  on  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  and  in  the  authorization  debate 
and  not  on  the  aptaropriatlon  bill.  Once 
we  are  debating  an  appropriation  bill.  If 
we  legislate  as  the  genUenum  wishes  by 
cutting  funds  in  order  to  change  the 
policy  between  agencies,  from  a  peace- 
time program  to  a  military  program, 
then  we  are  indirectly  subverting  the 
rules  of  the  House. 

I  have  worked  with  the  military  peo- 
ple. I  have  been  in  the  Navy  Reserve  all 
these  years  and  have  been  very  much 
interested  in  space.  I  have  heard  no 
military  man  say  that  there  should  be 
such  a  procedure  as  that  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  recom- 
mends on  a  high  policy  leveL  Secondly, 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  be- 
tween NASA  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense people  there  has  been  cooperation 
on  80  SQMU-ate  projects.  They  have  been 
working  to  decide  which  one  should  be 
handled  bir  the  military  and  which  one 
should  be  handled  by  the  peacetime 
agen^.  And  I  want  to  congratulate 
them  that  they  are  coming  up  with 
proper  decisions  and  settlement  among 
themsdves  as  to  these  projects. 


And  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  that  when  the  military  and 
the  civilian  people  at  the  working  level 
have  decided  where,  when,  and  how 
these  projects  shaU  be  handled  and  what 
shall  be  the  division  between  the  peace- 
time and  Uie  military,  why  should  we  In 
Congress,  without  that  scientific  knowl- 
edge,  upset  it? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  wlU  teU  the  gentle- 
man why.  We  are  short  of  money.  We 
are  really  short  of  money.  We  are  od 
the  verge  of  national  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Let  me 
stop  the  gentleman  there.  Why  does  the 
gentleman  offer  his  opinion  as  a  new- 
comer in  space  against  both  the  military 
and  the  peacetime  experts  who  have  been 
working  for  yesu^  on  these  Jobs  and 
dividing  these  projects  and  programs  be- 
tween th«nselves  by  agreement? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Because  I  think  I  am 
real  close  to  the  man  on  the  street,  and 
I  think  the  man  on  the  street  as  he  looks 
at  our  fiscal  crisis  and  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  with  our  moon  program,  de- 
mands that  we  cut  It  back.  And  I  would 
like  to  say  this  further  to  the  gentleman. 
I  would  favor  a  reduction  in  the  moon- 
shot  program  on  account  of  the  fiscal 
emergency,  without  any  consideration  of 
the  military. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes. 
but  you  would  say  this — that  if  we  had 
the  money,  you  would  be  for  the  moon 
program  too.  You  said  that  earlier.  So, 
to  you  it  is  only  the  question  of  the 
money.  But  you  are  not  saving  the 
money  as  you  simply  want  to  transfer  it 
from  peacetime  to  military  purposes. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  If  money  was  no  ob- 
ject at  all — it  is  not  only  the  question  of 
money.  It  is  a  question  of  keeping  our 
ability  up  to  be  able  to  meet  the  Com- 
munist challenge  when  this  sort  of  thaw 
In  the  col.d  war  gets  freezing  again. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
other  words,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  feels  it  is  an  overall  budget 
problem  and  if  we  had  the  money  you, 
too,  would  be  for  the  program? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  If  the  gentleman  Is 
asking  me  a  question.  I  cannot  resist  this 
observation:  If  the  revenues  of  the  U.S. 
Government  were  matched  by  its  ex- 
penditures, including  exploration  of  the 
moon  and  outerspace  and  aU  the  scien- 
tific wonderments  of  the  universe,  I 
would  be  as  fascinated  as  many  people 
are,  too.  This  is  heady  wine,  however, 
and  when  we  are  living  on  borrowed 
funds,  we  had  better  watch  our  security 
or  we  will  be  too  weak  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge later  on. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire that  that  is  a  good  statement  by 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlD 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
would  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  say  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  is  a  little  In- 
consistent in  this  whole  debate? 
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Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  No,  I 
think  he  is  coiisistent,  but  I  think  he  Is 
wrong  in  his  recommended  basic  policy 
change. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  think  he  is  incon- 
sistent too.  Let  me  say  that  he  argues 
or  he  predicates  his  whole  argument 
upon  the  fact  that  the  military  ought  to 
be  in  the  business  of  space,  that  we  ought 
to  develop  a  weapons  system.  So  he 
now  wants  to  reduce  this  budget  by  $700 
million,  $550  million  in  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram and  $150  million  in  the  planetary 
progr£un,  but  he  would  like  to  take  $550 
million  out  of  the  Apollo  program  and 
apply  It  to  the  military  and  let  them  de- 
velop a  weapons  system.  So,  where  is 
the  savings  which  he  asks  for  here? 
I  would  say  the  gentleman  is  inconsist- 
ent. He  argues  in  one  vein  that  we 
ought  to  save  money  and  in  the  other 
vein  he  says  we  ought  to  take  the  money 
out  of  NASA  and  give  it  to  the  military 
with  which  to  develop  a  weapons  system. 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
House  cut  the  mllitarj*  budget  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $1.8  billion  or  $1.9  billion  when 
the  Defense  Department  budget  came 
here.  So,  when  we  are  already  cutting 
the  military  budget,  why  did  not  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  then 
vote  for  the  increase  in  the  military 
budget  rather  than  just  knocking  money 
out  of  the  basic  space  budget? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  as  the  gentlemsin  well  knows — I 
believe  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania asked  me  a  question — as  the  gen- 
tleman weU  knows,  the  basic  NASA  leg- 
islation authorizes  the  administration, 
through  the  Space  Council  and  through 
the  coordination  £uid  liaison  with  the 
military,  at  the  proper  time  to  change 
the  whole  program. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
basic  issue  involved  in  the  controversy 
presently  before  the  House  is  a  question 
of  priorities.  We  all  recognize  the  fact 
that  our  national  resources  are  limited. 
Therefore,  the  question  arises — and  I 
think  this  is  the  question  which  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
WymanI  Is  attempting  to  bring  before 
the  House — Which  activity  deserves  the 
highest  priority?  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  is  arguing  for  a 
reassessment  of  our  national  civilian  and 
military  space  objectives. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  have  more  than  a 
passing  interest  in  military  history. 
Such  history  reveals  the  incessant  search 
by  one  party  for  an  advantage  over  an- 
other. Always  the  second  party  reficts 
to  an  advantage  which  might  accrue  to 
the  first.  As  a  result,  offensive  develop- 
ments have  always  been  followed  by  a 
defense  against  them. 

The  spear  caused  the  development  of 
the  shield  as  a  defense.  The  airplane 
caused  the  development  of  antiaircraft 
guns.  The  missile  and  atomic  energy 
have  caused  the  development  of  the  anti- 
missile missile  and  the  principle  of  de- 
terrence and  mutual  deterrence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  throughout  history  the 
slightest  shift  in  a  stalemate  or  a  balance 
of  power  has  been  decisive.  One  famous 
person — I  do  not  recall  his  name — said  if 


we  had  complete  disarmament,  the  de- 
cisive weapon  of  world  war  in  could  be 
a  thing  as  simple  as  a  dagger. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  are  now  in 
this  position.  We  have  been  met  by  the 
Russians  in  atomic  power,  we  have  met 
the  Russians  and  surpassed  them  in  mis- 
sile power,  and  we  have  now  reached  the 
point  where  we  are  basing  a  policy, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  upon  the  principle  of 
mytual  deterrence,  nuclear  stalemate, 
call  it  what  you  will.  But  we  are  now  at 
the  point  where  one  simple  breakthrough 
can  be  decisive. 

A  year  ago  in  Cuba  the  installation  of 
a  few  dozen  missiles  and  the  deployment 
of  12,000  or  13,000  men  upset  the  balance 
of  power  and  almost  caused  a  nuclear 
war.  What  would  a  breakthrough  today 
by  the  Russians,  such  as  the  utilization 
of  their  present  ability  to  place  a  bomb 
in  orbit,  do  to  this  delicate  balance  of 
power?    Could  it  not  be  decisive? 

I  think  we  should  ask  ourselves  the 
question:  Where  is  the  next  threat?  Is 
it  Venus?  Is  it  Mars?  Is  it  on  the 
Moon?  Or  is  it  in  so-called  inner  space? 
I  think  we  should  then  sisk  ourselves  the 
question:  Are  we  meeting  that  possible 
threat? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not. 

Some  say  it  is  senseless  to  talk  about 
a  bomb  in  orbit  because  it  is  easier  to  do 
the  job  with  an  ICBM.  There  is  a  de- 
fense today  against  the  ICBM.  Mutual 
deterrence  is  our  defense.  But  there  is 
no  known  defense  today  by  which  the 
United  States  can  intercept  an  orbiting 
bomb.  At  this  time  we  know  that  Russia 
has  the  thrust  to  orbit  a  bomb  and  extra 
fuel  with  which  to  maneuver.  By  accel- 
erating or  decelerating  at  will,  the  orbital 
pattern  of  such  a  bomb  can  be  changed 
to  deceive  any  defense  now  under  de- 
velopment. And  to  the  present,  our  na- 
tional military  space  objectives  have  not 
included  the  development  of  a  defense 
against  such  a  threat. 

Of  course,  it  is  easier  to  use  an  ICBM 
to  carry  a  bomb  at  this  time.  But  sup- 
pose we  allow  the  Russians  this  break- 
through, and  do  not  develop  a  defense. 
Is  it  not  possible  and  probable  that  it 
could  be  developed  and  expanded  to  a 
point  so  that  the  breakthrough  will  be- 
come decisive?  Do  we  dare  believe  that 
Russia  will  not  utilize  this  psychological 
advantage  and  the  edge  at  some  future 
conference  table  that  goes  with  it? 

I  submit,  let  us  go  to  the  moon  if  we 
will;  I  hope  we  can.  But  I  also  submit 
that  at  this  very  moment  we  are  allowing 
a  military  space  gap  to  develop,  which  is 
tantamount  to  inviting  national  suicide. 
I  think  it  is  time  that  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration, that  made  so  much  of  a 
missile  gap  in  the  year  1960,  begin  to 
look  at  the  military  space  gap  that  is 
with  us  at  this  very  moment,  and  should 
try  to  do  something  about  it.  It  is  time 
to  reassess  objectives  and  review  priori- 
ties. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  Just  very 
briefly  in  answer  to  what  the  gentleman 
who  Just  concluded  his  statement  said, 
that  while  we  probably  have  no  system 
of  defense  against  satellite  attack,  there 
is  no  one  in  this  world  who  has  a  system 
of  offensive  attack  either.     However,  I 


have  great  confidence  in  the  mihtary  of 
this  country  and  in  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  would  assume  they  are 
working  in  that  direction  so  that  if  there 
ever  is  a  S3^tem  of  offense  in  this  area 
we  would  be  the  first  to  have  perfected 
a  system  of  defense. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KARTH.  I  shield  to  my  dis- 
tingioished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  The  De- 
fense Department  gets  about  $1.7  billion 
a  year  for  research  in  this  field.  If  it 
cannot  find  the  ability  to  get  what  it 
wants,  we  will  have  to  develop  that 
ability. 

Mr.  KARTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
We  should  not  swat  gnats  when  there 
are  bigger  things  in  the  offing  we  should 
be  looking  to.  I  think  we  should  evalu- 
ate what  the  motion  to  recommit  is  go- 
ing to  do  to  the  space  program.  I  think 
the  consequences  are  substantial  and  let 
me  say  I  think  they  are  twofold.  This 
motion  to  reconunit  will  either  decimate 
completely  the  space  program  or  else 
have  the  effect  of  expanding,  if  you  will, 
over  a  long  period  of  time  a  program 
that  under  those  conditions  is  not  going 
to  cost  $2  or  $3  billion  more,  in  my  opin- 
ion, but  maybe  $7,  $8,  or  $10  billion  more. 
So  if  the  gentleman's  interest  is  econ- 
omy then  I  suggest  he  get  on  the  right 
side  of  the  issue  and  not  offer  his  motion 
to  recommit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  $155  million  of  the 
$700  million  involved  in  the  motion  to 
recommit  is  directed  against  the  space 
sciences  portion  of  our  total  space  pro- 
gram. This  means  that  if  the  motion 
to  recommit  should  pass  we  in  all  prob- 
ability will  not  have  an  unmanned  lunar 
program.  I  submit  for  your  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  if  we  do  not  have  an 
unmanned  lunar  program  we  cannot 
possibly  have  a  manned  lunar  program, 
unless  indeed  we  want  to  take  a  lot  of 
chances  with  people's  lives,  other  than 
oiu*  own. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KARTH.  I  will  not  yield.  The 
gentleman  has  had  about  30  minutes  to- 
day and  I  am  struggling  for  5. 

I  will  say  in  all  sincerity,  and  I  mean 
this  most  deeply,  that  the  surveyor  pro- 
gram, the  limar  orbiter  program,  the 
ranger  program,  these  programs  are  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  manned  lunar 
program,  or  to  the  unmanned  program, 
for  that  matter,  beyond  the  150-,  200- 
or  250-mile  range  from  the  earth. 

If  you  adopt  this  motion,  then  for  all 
practical  purposes  you  can  go  back  to 
your  constituents  and  say,  because  I 
think  this  will  be  a  fact,  "We  have  voted 
against  aU  of  the  space  programs, 
manned  and  unmanned."  Those  are  the 
consequences,  I  feel,  after  considerable 
study  on  the  subject.  I  think  we  ought 
to  ask  the  question.  Why  is  the  space 
program  important?  I  know  we  have 
been  answering  this  question  in  part  all 
day  long.  It  is  a  good  question.  Un- 
fortunately. I  think  too  many  people 
have  given  the  wrong  answers  and  some 
have  given  only  partial  answers.  Some 
consider  that  it  is  important  exclusively 
from    the    military    standpoint.      Some 
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paopto  feel  it  U  Important  exclusively 
from  the  prestlg*  ctandpolnt.  S<Hiie 
people  feel  It  is  important  exchistvely 
from  the  raee-wtth-tbe-Roaaians  stand- 
point. The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  It  Is 
a  little  of  aU  of  these,  but  it  is  even  more 
than  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  have  5  additional  minutes.  He  Is 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  House  in  this 
field. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objectio*. 
It  is  so  ordered.  | 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlonan  yield  for  a  question?      j 

Mr.  KARTH.    For  a  question,  yes. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentlonan  to  say  that  all  those  who 
voted  for  the  Wyman  amendment  could 
eo  home  and  tell  their  constituents  thefir 
had  voted  against  the  entire  space  prch 
gram? 

Mr.  KARTH.  I  personally  think  s0. 
manned  and  unmanned,  yes;  either  that 
or  you  have  voted,  if  yon  intend  to 
stret^  the  program  out.  for  an  in- 
creased cost  of  from  $7  to  $10  k^llioa. 
You  can  tell  either  story,  but  It  win  need 
to  be  one  or  the  other  if  you  desire  to  be 
accurate. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Does  the  gentleman 
realized  if  the  $700  million  in  the  Wy- 
man amendment  were  removed  from  the 
NASA  appropriation  there  would  still  be 
$4,400  million,  which  is  $729  millloti 
more  than  they  had  last  year? 

Mr  KARTH.  I  cannot  yield  fxirther 
at  this  point.  I  think  I  have  answered 
the  gentleman's  question.  I  know  how 
much  would  be  left. 

This  Is  nke  saying  If  we  had  nev0r 
started  a  program  in  this  country,  theft. 
because  we  had  never  started  it  v»e 
should  never  have  It,  because  if  ite 
started  it  at  all  and  thereafter  continued 
the  program  we  would  be  spending  more 
money  than  at  some  time  in  the  past. 
It  is  ridiculous  reasoning,  and  I  suggest 
maybe  a  little  bit  archaic. 

When  we  ask.  "Why  is  the  space  pro- 
gram hnportant?"  we  too  often  think  lii 
terms  of  physical  acts,  that  is,  reaehli* 
the  pubUdy  announced  objective,  as  one 
Member  said,  of  gathering  a  handful  Of 
moon  dust 

Mr.  Chairman,  sekknn  do  we  think  of 
It  in  terms  of  advancing  technology  and 
what  advancing  technology  really 
means.  Why  do  we  live  the  good  Ule 
in  the  United  States  of  America  todaar 
that  we  do  live?  It  is  primarily  because 
of  the  advance  of  the  state  of  the  art. 
the  basic  and  applied  research  and  the 
exhaustive  development  processes  we 
have  gone  through  for  many,  mancr 
years  in  many  different  disciplines. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  reminds  me  of  a 
story  and  I  imderstand  It  is  a  true  story. 
I  understand  that  when  the  Triton  sub- 
marine ^^i(^  was  one  of  our  flzst  nit- 
elear-powered  sobwiarines,  made  a  trip 
around  the  world  m  a  submerged  stale 
and  up-perlacoped  at  or  near  the  Phlliii- 
ptne  Islands,  they  saw  a  FlUpino  fl^er- 
man  fishing  from  a  fishing  boat  identical 
to  the  fishing  boat  that  his  father  and 
his  father's  father  had  used.    He  wi|s 


using  the  same  identical  kind  of  fishing 
paraphernalia  but  he  was  having  worse 
luck.  He  was  having  worse  luck  because 
there  are  mcne  Filipinos  and  other  people 
fishing  in  the  same  waters  because  the 
population  has  expanded.  But  his  tech- 
nology had  not  advanced,  so  really  there 
were  fewer  fish  to  catch  and  what  was 
left  were  harder  to  catch.  So  here  was 
a  man  who  was  really  living  a  worse  life 
than  that  which  his  forefathers  had 
lived.  I  Just  make  that  little  comparison 
with  how  we  live  in  this  country  today. 
That  fisherman  knew  nothing  about  the 
solid  state  physics  that  went  into  the 
making  of  that  submarine.  He  knew 
nothing  about  the  nuclear  fission  process 
or  the  cryogenics  sciences  that  we  have 
Invtdved  ourselves  in.  He  did  not  under- 
stand about  that,  and  if  he  did  he  prob- 
ably would  have  been  scared  to  death. 
But  that  is  the  reason  he  was  living  the 
life  he  was  living  and  that  is  the 
reason — because  we  do  understand  it  and 
because  we  do  research  and  because  we 
do  advance  the  state  of  the  art — that 
Is  the  reason  we  live  a  better  life  in 
America  today  than  any  other  peoples  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Frankly.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  shocked  at  the  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  purposes  for  re- 
search. Some  pe<^le  have  said.  "Why 
should  we  spend  exorbitant  amounts  of 
money  studying  the  honey  bee?"  I  think 
that  is  a  fair  question.  The  honey  bee 
has  been  with  us  a  long  time.  But  some 
people  forget  there  is  a  very  important 
fruit  mdustry  in  this  country  and  that 
if  it  were  not  for  the  honey  bees,  we 
probably  would  not  have  any  fruit  to 
eat.  So  we  must  learn  more  about  the 
honey  bee,  its  habits  of  moving,  its  mi- 
gratory habits  and  the  other  things  it 
does,  what  kills  it  and  what  saves  it. 
So  they  complain  about  this  research. 
I  say  that  all  of  this  great  space  pro- 
gram that  we  are  involved  in  today  is 
not  a  matter  of  physically  landing  a  man 
on  the  moon  that  is  so  important.  What 
is  important.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  develop- 
ing the  technology  and  developmg  the 
expertise  so  we  can  do  the  Job  of  ad- 
vancmg  the  state  oi  the  art.  That  Is 
what  is  impmtant.  That  is  why  this 
country  is  great  and  that  is  the  only 
way  that  this  coimtry  is  going  to  become 
even  greater. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  tlie  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Soviet  Marshal  Bir- 
]ruzov  says  the  Russians  today  have  the 
ability  to  put  a  satellite  in  orbit  armed 
with  a  high-yield  nuclear  warhead.  Of 
all  the  witnesses  before  our  committee 
from  the  agencies  tliat  deal  with  this 
subject,  not  one  has  denied  that  the 
Russians  do  have  the  ability  to  put  this 
kind  of  high-yield  warhead  in  orbit  and 
release  it.  What  they  do  admit  is  that 
we  have  no  present  ability  to  detect 
whether  this  wartiead  Is  up  there  or  not. 
And  they  admit  we  have  no  present 
ataUi^  to  get  it  out  of  there,  to  explode 
and  destroy  it.  We  have  no  way  of  get- 
ting it  out  of  orbit.  We  would  have  no 
way  of  getting  at  this  threat  to  our 
security. 

Now  what  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampdiire  is  saymg  is  that  we  do  not 


have  the  money  to  spend  for  this  moon, 
doggie  and  at  the  sams  time  provide  the 
detection  system,  the  ability  to  detect 
whether  they  have  a  warhead — or  war- 
heads— ^in  orbit  and  also  provide  the 
means  of  exploding  the  warhead  if  it  is 
there.  This  is  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  is  talking  about — that 
there  is  not  enough  money  to  go  around, 
and  I  commend  the  gentleman  for  the 
excellent  speech  he  has  made  in  support 
of  his  amendment. 

The  financial  problems  that  are  bear- 
ing down  on  this  Nation  are  being  com- 
pounded by  the  accelerated  and  extrava- 
gant program  to  get  to  the  moon  and 
these  problems  wiU  not  be  solved  by 
starting  the  printing  presses  and  print- 
ing more  money.  Is  that  a  fair  s\unma- 
tion,  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire,  of  his  position? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  It  is  a  fair  summation, 
and  I  would  add  this:  Research  is  im- 
portant, as  the  preceding  speaker  Just 
said,  but  it  is  also  important  for  us  to 
stay  alive.  Rather  than  researching 
with  respect  to  the  moon  we  ought  to  be 
making  sure  that  we  are  doing  some- 
thing about  the  problem  you  just  stated. 
That  is  my  position  in  seeking  to  do  it 
with  the  motion  that  is  before  the  Hotise, 
which,  incidentally,  is  not  a  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man, and  while  I  have  every  re^>ect  for 
Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun  and  believe  he  is 
a  grreat  scientist,  when  a  letter  is  read 
from  him,  as  it  was  on  this  floor  today, 
this  is  in  the  nature  of  taking  testimony 
from  a  prejudiced  witness  insofar  as  the 
moon  program  is  concerned.  I  do  not 
believe  the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  in 
reading  his  letter,  quoted  a  single  word 
from  Mr.  von  Braun  with  respect  to  the 
busted  condition  of  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
the  imminence  of  bankruptcy  in  this 
country  amd  the  inability  to  stretch  the 
debars  to  do  all  of  the  Jobs  that  are 
necessary  to  protect  our  security.  Thl« 
is  where  the  letter  falls  short  of  meeting 
the  argimtients  made  on  the  floor  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  am  sxnre  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  the  surveillance  satellite 
systems  which  have  been  under  develop- 
ment and  which  are  essential  to  the 
tsrpe  of  defense  which  the  gentleman 
suggested  have  been  cut  to  the  bone  even 
though  Congress  appropriated  the  funds 
for  the  development  of  these  systems. 
It  seems  to  me  we  need  to  readjust  our 
priorities. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  tMr.  GurkbyI  talks  about  the 
moon  program  in  relation  to  the  develop- 
ment of  bigger  boosters  to  put  vehicles 
mto  space.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  that  the  Russians 
have  not  gotten  to  the  moon,  yet  they 
have  greatly  outdistanced  us  in  the  pro- 
duction of  powerful  propvilsion  vehicles. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Certainly. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Let  us  talk  about  the 
business  of  getting  up  there  in  space 
and  the  sophistication  of  it.    I  am  (A 
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your  side.  The  reason  why  I  support 
this  program  is  because  I  want  to  do  it. 
We  have  Just  finished  a  very  simple, 
model-T  kind  of  exercise  in  space  called 
Project  Mercury.  You  have  been  talk- 
ing about  send^  a  num  up  into  space 
and  getting  out  of  the  vehicle  and  exam- 
ining what  is  there,  inside. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  I  have  not  said 
anything  of  the  kind,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Let  me  rephrase  it 
this  way,  then. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  that  experi- 
enced that  I  would  say  we  would  have  to 
send  a  man  into  space  to  try  to  smell  out 
whether  a  Soviet  satellite  is  armed  with 
s  nuclear  warhead.  There  may  be  other 
methods,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  May  I  suggest  it  is 
one  of  the  steps  you  have  to  take. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  three  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment.  This  amendment 
will  reduce  the  item  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
by  $700  million.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  recommendation  is  already 
$612  million  below  the  amount  requested 
by  the  administration. 

The  two  objectives  sought  by  this 
amendment  are  economy  and  the  im- 
provement of  our  defense  posture. 
While  I  agree  that  these  are  among  the 
most  worthy  of  objectives,  I  submit  that 
the  enactment  of  this  amendment  would 
actually  waste  money  and  weaken  our 
military  posture. 

It  is  conceded  that  if  the  amendment 
passes,  the  lunar  program  and  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  space  program  will  be 
stretched  out.  But  has  our  colleague 
fully  considered,  as  both  the  Authoriza- 
tion Committee  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  have,  what  the  cost  of  this 
stretchout  would  be.  The  Administra- 
tor of  NASA  has  stated  repeatedly  that 
a  stretchout  of  2  or  3  srears  will  Increase 
the  cost  of  the  space  program  perhaps 
$2  or  $3  billion. 

In  order  to  understand  this  point,  we 
must  remember  the  remarks  of  Con- 
gressmen MiLLEK,  Mastin,  Fulton,  and 
Teague  who  have  studied  the  testimony 
carefully  and  concluded  that  the  Apollo 
program  is  not  a  crash  program. 

Money  cannot  be  saved  by  stretching 
out  major  research  and  development  ef- 
fort, such  as  our  manned  space  flight 
program,  after  it  has  progressed  this 
far.  Facilities  are  partly  constructed, 
contractors  have  been  selected,  and  the 
buildup  of  personnel  is  well  advanced 
under  plans  laid  out  many  months  ago. 
If  we  reduce  the  amount  of  fimds  avail- 
able to  put  these  organizations  and  fa- 
cilities to  work,  the  operating  burden 
will  contmue  over  a  longer  period  of 
time  and  the  total  cost  will  be  higher. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  Con- 
gressman's anxiety  about  the  cost  of  the 
program  would  be  allayed  if  he  were  to 
review  the  testimony  and  projections  of 
the  responsible  officers  guiding  ttds  pro- 
gram. The  official  projection  for  the 
cost  of  manned  lunar  larkling  in  this 
decade  is  $20  blUion.  Oongneasman  Wt- 
man's  estimate,  based  I  believe  upon  un- 


official speculation,  is  $40  billion.  As  I 
have  previously  indicated.  Congress  can 
make  this  speculation  a  prophesy  by 
stretching  out  the  program  so  that  it 
will  cost  much  more.  I  tend  to  think 
that  we  will  not  be  this  Irresponsible. 

Turning  to  the  military  question,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  not  one  nickel 
of  the  money  that  is  being  spent  in  the 
NASA  program  is  being  taken  from  ap- 
proved military  space  projects  or  could 
otherwise  be  spent  on  any  critical  or 
valuable  approved  military  program  in 
space.  To  suggest  that  by  cutting  th 
program,  money  would  be  free  for 
improving  military  spacecraft  is  mis- 
leading. 

The  fact  is,  if  we  cut  this  program 
further,  we  could  be  jeopardizing  our 
military  posture  in  space.  Congressman 
Wymax  has  stated  that  the  lunar  pro- 
gram 1j  virtually  without  military  sig- 
nificance. Every  evidence  is  to  the  con- 
trary. An  estimated  75  to  80  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  Apollo  program  will  be 
devoted  to  development  of  competence 
in  near-earth  operations.  About  2,000 
man-hours  of  earth-orbital  flight  will 
precede  the  lunar  missions. 

The  respoiisible  planners  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  people  such  as 
Wemher  von  Braun.  have  testified  that 
the  major  military  need  at  this  time  is 
substantial  and  overall  experience  in 
space  flight.  The  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience gained,  and  the  equipment  and 
facilities  developed  for  the  Gemini  and 
Apollo  programs  will  be  essential  for  the 
design,  construction,  and  operation  of 
any  manned  weapons  system  in  space,  if 
such  should  be  required. 

We  have  some  distance  to  go  in  our  re- 
search in  space  before  we  will  know  how 
to  develop  a  weapon  system,  or  even  Just 
what  kind  of  a  weapon  system  we  might 
want.  The  most  sensible  way  to  provide 
for  our  security  is  to  conduct  a  research 
and  development  program  that  will 
build  a  capability  in  terms  of  facilities 
and  skills  that  will  instu«  U.S.  preemi- 
nence in  sptLce  and  will  enable  us  to 
make  whatever  decisions  may  be  re- 
qiiired  by  the  conditions  that  develop  in 
the  futiuY.  In  fact,  the  Air  Force  and 
NASA  are  cooperating  in  the  Gemini 
program,  in  which  both  civilian  and 
military  pilots  will  learn  to  rendezvous 
and  dock  this  two-man  spacecraft  with 
an  immanned  target  spacecraft  in  earth 
orbit.  NASA  and  DOD  are  co(v>erating 
in  this  program.  The  military  is  active 
in  the  coordination  of  this  program  with 
NASA.  How  can  this  suggested  cut  do 
anything  but  reduce  the  Umted  States  to 
a  bad  second  in  space?  Since  the  mili- 
tary is  using  much  of  the  information 
derived  from  this  program,  how  can  a 
lag  heUp  our  military  posture? 

It  has  been  siiggested  that  we  might 
relax  our  position  in  space  as  a  result 
of  President  Kennedy's  offer  to  cooperate 
with  the  Russians  on  the  lunar  pro- 
gram. For  good  reasons,  the  Congress 
has  just  passed  a  record  $47  billion  E>e- 
fense  Department  budget  even  though 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  actually  concluded  a  test  ban 
agreement.  In  other  words,  we  moved 
toward  peace  from  a  position  of 
strength.  The  same  thinking  applies  to 
the  space  program. 


As  President  Kennedy  wrote  to  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  we  have 
made  previous  offers  of  cooperation  to 
the  Soviet  Union  which  produced  only 
limited  respcmses  and  results.  The  Rus- 
sians have  given  no  indication  of  their 
intention  other  than  the  statements  of 
their  cosmonauts  recently  that  they  will 
land  on  the  moon  first.  Are  we  going  to 
stop  producing  rockets  and  developing 
spacecraft,  throw  thousands  of  people 
out  of  work ;  severely  hurt  or  nun  many 
companies  emd  damage  many  sections  of 
this  country  on  the  expectations  that 
the  Russians  are  going  to  change  their 
mternational  posture  immediately  and 
drastically? 

The  amendment  would  reduce  the  un- 
manned lunar  and  planetary  exploration 
effort  by  $150  million.  Such  a  reduction 
would  result  in  a  serious  imbalance  in  the 
overall  NASA  space  program.  The  pur- 
pose for  developing  a  balanced  space 
program  has  been  to  provide  this  Nati<m 
with  preeminence  in  all  aspects  of  space 
exploration.  Proceeding  in  this  manner 
will  place  this  country  in  a  position  of 
world  leadership  from  the  standpoint  of 
science  as  well  as  that  of  technology. 
Knowledge  and  experience  gained  in  the 
areas  of  science  including  unmanned 
lunar  and  planetary  exploration  as  well 
as  that  gained  in  the  development  of  the 
space  vehicles  necessary  to  conduct  such 
exploration  will,  through  their  engineer- 
ing and  scientific  accomplishments,  have 
an  impact  on  the  potential  capability  of 
this  Nation  to  operate  in  space. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nvmiber  of  words. 

Again  I  think  we  should  get  this  space 
program  in  its  proper  perspective.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  I  flnd  myself  m  the 
peculiar  position  that  I  agree  with  my 
colleague  from  New  Hampshire,  as  I 
stated  before,  and  I  agree  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  California 
that  we  must  get  on  with  the  military 
development  of  space.  But  let  tis  hark 
back  a  little  bit  about  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  Just  said  which  has  to  do 
with  military  sophistication  m  getting 
mm  in  space.  This  business  is  a  build- 
ing-block business.  We  are  in  the  modd 
T  stage  of  this  business,  and  we  have  a 
long,  long  way  to  go.  Project  Mercury 
was  a  hard  and  difDeult  thing  to  do.  We 
learned  a  good  deal  from  it.  The  next 
step  is  Project  Gemini,  a  two-man  space- 
craft. It  Is  going  to  be  extremely  dUfl- 
colt  to  perform  the  techniques  Involved 
in  this,  which  involve  rendezvous  and 
docking  in  space.  We  are  taking  the 
step  that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  was 
talking  about,  and  requesting  that  we  do, 
that  is  what  we  are  doing  in  this  pro- 
gram. AU  of  ttie  techniques  and  tech- 
nology we  are  gomg  to  learn  will  benefit 
the  military  applications  of  space  later 
on. 

I  am  100  percent  for  a  stronger  mili- 
tary program  In  space.  I  think  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  been  derelict 
In  not  pushing  It  harder.  I  sincerely 
hope  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of 
this  House  gets  on  with  the  Job  next 
year.  But  at  the  time  time  I  hark  back. 
and  I  say  airain  and  again,  and  I  pound 
this  point  home  because  it  is  a  fact,  that 
here  we  have  an  ongoing  program  which 
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does  develop  the  engines  and  the  boostl- 
ers  and  the  spacecraft,  the  technology 
and  the  techniques  in  the  space  pro^ 
gram,  in  the  NASA  Project  Apollo  pn>- 
gram.  and  this  is  why  it  is  so  importani 
And  if  we  cut  it  bcu;k  at  this  point  and 
cripple  it.  all  of  the  techniques  that  we 
can  later  apply  in  their  military  aspects 
we  will  lose.  That  is  why  it  is  so  Im- 
portant to  go  on  at  this  point. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  OURNEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Would  not  the  gent- 
tleman  say,  that,  had  this  Nation  iii 
1962  made  a  decision  to  lase  an  earth 
orbit  as  opposed  to  a  lunar  orbit  in  our 
approach  to  moon  exploration,  there 
would  be  considerably  greater  military 
fallout  or  military  implications  from  the 
space  program  than  there  are  going  to  be 
fnxn  our  current  program? 

Mr.  OURNEY.  That  is  one  of  the 
strong  arguments  in  fact  of  a  close-in  to 
earth  program;  and  yes,  I  think  prob- 
ably the  military  fallouts  of  that  kind  of 
program  would  be  important. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  abouit 
the  military  Implications  of  our  space 
program.  CertaJnly,  if  there  are  twb 
possible  races,  both  of  which  will  result 
in  prestige,  both  costing  billions,  both 
resulting  in  great  scientific  and  space 
competence,  but  one,  the  moonshot.  go- 
ing some  200,000  miles  into  space  and 
ts  a  race  we  could  afford  to  lose,  but  the 
other  involving  an  earth  orbit  by  a  space 
platform  and  with  a  space  plane  and 
the  utilization  of  inner  space  from  |i 
military  standpoint,  and  Is  a  race  we 
cannot  afford  to  loee  from  a  national  se- 
curity standpoint,  that  this  country 
should  direct  itself  toward  inner  spac0 
and  not  place  our  top  priority  in  the  di*- 
rection  of  the  moon.  As  was  said  earlier 
in  the  debate,  we  should  crawl  before  we 
run.  I  want  to  commend  the  able  and 
hard  working  gentleman  from  Florid^ 
(Mr.  OuuncT]  for  yielding  and  also  for 
his  effective  work  in  this  area. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  disagree  with  the  gentleman,  or  witb 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire,  io 
that  we  should  examine  carefully  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Nation  in  space.  This  X 
agree  with.  But  I  do  not  think  that  an 
appropriations  bill  here  today  is  the 
I^ace  to  do  it.  I  think  we  should  do  this 
with  a  committee  such  as  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  or  the  Space  Com- 
mittee, or  maybe  even  a  select  committed, 
to  find  out  what  our  objectives  are  and 
properly  orient  them. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  3rield? 

Mr.  OURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  I  think  th^ 
gentleman  should  tell  the  House  that  our 
subcommittee  in  every  way  we  could  tried 
to  nudge  them  into  going  more  into  the 
military  aspects  of  space. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  our  Subcommittee  on  Manned  Spac^ 
Flight.    That  is  exactly  so. 

Mr.  EUJSWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  t 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle* 
man  from  BZansas  [Mr.  SKTTBrrz]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  tlxt 
Rkcom>. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  of  my 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  WymanI. 

The  moon  race — or  as  some  call  it. 
moon  madness — is  based  upon  the  idea 
that  our  prestige  is  at  stake.  We  have, 
therefore,  involved  ourselves  in  this 
adolescent  contest. 

To  compound  the  nonsensical  nature 
of  this  project,  some  of  the  top  people  in 
NASA  admit  that  we  are  not  sure  that 
we  have  actually  become  involved  in  a 
race  with  the  Soviets.  Top  military 
men  in  the  Pentagon  have  also  ex- 
pressed their  concern.  No  military  ad- 
vantage is  attached  to  a  moon  landing. 
The  President  himself  has  suggested  a 
joint  venture  between  oiw  country  and 
the  Russians  in  this  specific  area. 

F\jr  an  American  to  set  foot  on  the 
moon  is  a  proper  objective  of  national 
policy.  But  the  question  is  not  whether 
we  should  accomplish  this  objective,  but 
how  it  should  be  done  and  what  priority 
should  be  given.  Should  the  attainment 
of  this  goal  be  given  first  priority  and 
all  other  human  needs  of  this  planet 
bypassed? 

The  area  of  space  which  is  important 
to  us  is  known  as  inner  spsM^e.  This  is 
the  area  extending  out  some  500  miles. 
This  is  the  area  where  the  Soviets  have 
placed  in  orbit  their  powerful  satellites. 
The  nation  which  wins  the  race  to  the 
moon  will  undoubtedly  control  newspa- 
I>er  headlines  for  a  few  short  weekJs — 
but  the  nation  that  controls  inner  space 
will  control  the  world  for  eternity. 

Already  this  coimtry  is  $305  billion  in 
debt.  A  few  days  ago  th:s  body  voted  to 
reduce  taxes  by  $11.1  billion.  We  paid 
lipservice  at  that  time  to  the  need  for 
a  reduction  in  spending  if  taxes  were  to 
be  cut.  This  project  will  cost  between 
$20  to  $40  billion.  Is  it  not  about  time 
that  we  stop  for  a  moment  and  place 
first  things  first? 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  when  he  branded  the 
$40  billion  moonshot  as  "nuts."  I  will 
gladly  support  the  appropriation  of  any 
amount  needed  for  a  military  space  pro- 
gram to  insure  the  safety  and  security  of 
the  country.  I  will  support  a  reasonable 
expenditure,  within  our  means,  to  pro- 
mote an  orderly  exploration  of  space  for 
peaceful  purposes. 

The  amendment  by  my  colleague  from 
New  Hampshire  reduces  the  NASA  ap- 
propriation by  $700  million.  This  re- 
duction would  eliminate  only  a  part  of 
the  funds  requested  for  manned  outer 
space.  This  Congress  appropriated  $3.6 
billion  in  fiscal  1963.  We  are  now  asked 
to  appropriate  $5.1  billion.  If  this 
amendment  is  adapted  NASA  will  still 
have  available  more  money  for  fiscal  1964 
than  was  provided  in  fiscal  1963.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  propoimd  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. We  have  been  debating  this 
amendment  for  about  1  hour  and  5  min- 
utes. I  think  the  debate  has  been  ex- 
cellent and  on  a  high  level.  It  brings 
freshly  to  mind  the  arguments  that  have 


been  made  pro  and  con  for  the  last  year. 
Certainly  it  has  been  worthwhile. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  paragraph 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  in  15 
minutes,  the  last  3  minutes  to  be  re- 
served to  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object,  this 
has  to  do  only  with  the  paragraph  and 
a  limitation  of  debate  on  the  paragraph 
to  which  the  Wyman  amendment  ap- 
plies; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  THOMAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  am  sure  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee does  not  want  to  confuse  anyone 
or  prevent  anyone  from  participating 
in  this  discussion.  But  there  are  other 
amendments,  as  I  understand  it.  which 
may  possibly  relate  to  this  paragraph, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  the  gentleman's 
limitation  be  to  this  particular  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  comply  with  the  suggestion 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  15  minutes,  the  last  3 
minutes  to  be  reserved  to  the  conunittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Daddario]  for  approximately  1  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
fact  Is  that  we  do  have  today  both  a 
civilian  and  military  space  program.  The 
important  question  is  how  large  will  each 
of  these  programs  be  and  what  will  come 
from  them  as  they  develop  in  assisting 
the  security  and  well-being  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  greatest  effort  is  in  the  civilian 
sector  for  the  Congress  has  already  de- 
cided that  we  will  travel  the  road  of  con- 
trol by  a  civilian  agency.  Oiu-  language 
in  passing  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Act  of  1958  insisted  that  activ- 
ities in  space  should  be  devoted  to  peace- 
ful purposes  for  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind. Yet  the  argument  over  military 
participation  still  comes  up  year  after 
year.  For  instance,  when  the  Von  Braun 
tecun  was  transferred  from  the  Army  to 
NASA  at  the  request  of  President  Eisen- 
hower in  1960,  these  Issues  were  raised. 

However  one  may  feel  about  this  ques- 
tion, the  fact  is  that  today  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
has  developed  over  the  course  of  5  years 
a  goverrunental,  industrial  and  academic 
research  effort  which  did  not  previously 
exist  and  wlilch  was  sorely  needed.  This 
capability  can  now  be  called  upon  in 
various  ways. 

Those  of  my  colleagues  who  are  con- 
cerned about  our  military  competence  in 
space  should  remember  that  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  is 
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the  successor  to  and  carries  on  the  work 
of  the  National  AdvlsMT  Committee  for 
Aeronautics,  which  was  established  in 
1915  to  carry  on  experimentation  in 
scientific  problems  of  flight.  The  In- 
formation which  NACA  developed  was 
used  time  and  time  again  in  develop- 
ment of  military  aircraft.  The  work 
which  is  being  done  on  a  supersonic 
transport,  on  short  or  vn^cal  takeoff 
and  landing  aircraft,  and  in  other  areas 
of  aerodynamics  is  vital  to  military  per- 
formance. The  Wtiitcomb  "area  rule" 
provided  an  increase  in  speed  of  almost 
25  percent  in  aircraft  design,  and  has 
been  applied  in  modern  fighter  aircraft. 
Knowledge  gained  through  this  research 
program  which  /alls  wiUiln  NASA's  juris- 
diction has  been  availe^e  for  the  design 
of  the  TFX.  The  tradition  to  develop 
a  competence  useful  to  both  civilian  and 
military  needs  already  exists  in  NASA. 

We  of  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  have  constantiy  sought  to 
develop  the  strongest  possible  coopera- 
tion between  NASA  and  the  Department 
of  Defense.  We  feci  this  to  be  necessary 
and  as  a  result  of  our  activities,  there  is 
effective  liaison  today,  and  it  is  our  hope 
that  it  will  become  better  in  the  time 
ahead.  The  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  this  question,  and  its  care  is 
evident  In  the  meticulous  and  detailed 
review  of  the  requests  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  budgetary  support.  You  will  recall, 
that  in  House  report  591  on  the  author- 
ization bill,  the  committee  insisted  that 
emphasis  be  placed  on  greater  coordina- 
tion between  our  military  and  civilian 
space  programs. 

I  should  like  to  take  tbe  question  of 
biosciences  for  special  attention.  "Rie 
House  Committee  on  Sdeooe  and  Astro- 
nautics held  hearings  on  space  medical 
research  on  June  15  and  16. 1960,  before 
a  special  Investigating  subcommittee. 
Following  these  hearings  I  made  a  spe- 
cial survey  of  military  research  pro- 
grams in  the  life  sciences  and  the  way 
in  which  we  could  make  a  truly  coordi- 
nated effort  to  build  a  harmonious  rela- 
tionship between  the  civilian  and  mili- 
tary programs  and  secure  one  unified 
program.  The  text  of  my  report  was 
published  in  part  3  of  the  1962  NASA 
authorization  hearings  and  is  available 
to  the  Members  who  wish  to  refresh 
their  Eoemory. 

Following  this  report,  devclopmenti; 
have  taken  place.  A  special  White 
House  committee  studied  the  compre- 
hensive nature  of  our  bloastronautlcs 
researeli.  Efforts  have  be^i  made  to  se> 
cure  coordination  through  the  Aeronau- 
tics and  Astronautics  Coordinating 
Board  and  other  panels  which  are  con- 
cerned with  coordination.  Without 
question,  there  is  a  capability  both  in  fa- 
cilities and  personnel  within  the  Air 
Force  and  other  defense  agencies  which 
may  be  put  to  use.  I  should  point  out 
that  a  major  review  of  some  of  the  NASA 
programs  is  now  in  existence. 

To  insure  the  integration  of  the  space 
mediclne/bioastronautlcs  programs  of 
the  Air  Force  and  the  NASA,  designed 
to  meet  the  approved  flight  program  re- 
quirements of  the  X-20,  Gemini,  and 
Apollo  programs  and  to  make  maximum 


use  of  facilities  find  technical  resources 
supported  with  public  funds,  the  Air 
Force  and  NASA  have  worked  out  a  de- 
tailed program  which  has  been  signed 
and  is  being  put  in  effect.  In  recent 
weeks  a  series  of  visits  has  been  under- 
way to  exchange  and  encourage  tbe  in- 
terchange of  Information  and  of  ijseful 
work. 

Without  question  our  defense  pro- 
grams require  greater  medical  knowledge 
of  man's  capabilities  as  he  goes  faster, 
farther,  and  higher  in  space.  Tbe  re- 
sult of  our  coordinating  activities  has 
been  increased  attention  to  the  value  of 
work  being  done  by  the  defense  facili- 
ties and  an  increase  in  their  capabilities. 
For  instance,  tbt  School  of  Aerospace 
Medicine  at  Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  has  been  completing  a 
$6  million  construction  program  which 
makes  it  the  most  modem  and  well- 
equipped  bloastronautlcs  research  center 
in  the  counti-y.  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  recognition  of  this  ca- 
pabill^  as  stated  on  page  396  of  part  3 
of  the  appropriaticms  hearings.  Dr. 
Hugh  L.  Dryden,  Deputy  Administrator 
of  the  Space  Agency,  states  that  with 
reference  to  research  grants  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

The  bloastronautlcs  Is  a  very  good  exam- 
ple of  the  capability  they  have  that  ought 
to  be  used.  It  Is  a  unique  kind  of  capabUlty. 
Tou  do  not  have  vary  many  prlrate  bloastro- 
nautlcs people,  and  rather  than  separate  a 
new  activity  Internally  or  to  buUd  one  some 
other  place  you  use  the  governmental  agency. 

This  comment  of  Dr.  Dryden's  is  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  recommenda- 
tions we  on  the  Science  Committee  heard 
3  years  ago  and  I  believe  it  fully  sub- 
stantiates the  careful  attention  which 
ought  to  be  paid  to  the  full  use  of  ex- 
isting resources  for  such  research.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Space  Administration  Is 
sharply  aware  of  the  insistence  which 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics has  placed  upon  such  programs 
and  how  vital  the  Congress  feels  such 
coordination  and  cooperation  among  the 
varioius  agencies  of  Government  can  be 
to  insure  that  a  fully  effective,  national 
space  program  be  pursued. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (llr.  Pric«).  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  RuKsrsLDl. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  a  few  of  the  eon- 
tracts  and  grants  into  which  NASA  has 
entered.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
talk  about  economy  and  about  the  mili- 
tary implications  of  the  space  program. 
Let  us  look  at  some  of  these  Items. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
the  sum  of  $92,615  for  a  contract  on  the 
problems  of  States  with  agrarian  econo- 
mies in  contributing  to  the  major  scien- 
tific and  technical  needs  of  the  space  age. 
I  Eun  reading  from  a  most  revealing  book 
entitled,  "Grants  and  Research  Con- 
tracts, National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  July  1.  1963." 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  con- 
tract with  tbe  University  of  Puerto  Rico 
on  "Spanish  Language  Instructional  Ma- 
terials for  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth 
Grades." 

Then  there  is  another  study  under  a 
contract  in  the  amount  of  $65,812  to 


United  Research,  Inc.,  entitled  "Study 
of  Future  U.S.  Transportation  Needs." 
Then  there  is  a  contract  in  the  amount 
of  $40,a00  on  the  "Conduct  Development 
of  Specific  Space  Related  Teaching  Ma- 
terials Designed  to  Serve  as  Guides  and 
Supplements  to  Classroom  Instruction.  " 
There  Is  a  contract  with  tbe  National 
Science  Teachers  Association  entitled 
"Develop  and  Publish  a  Series  of  Six 
Paperback  Books  Which  Will  Be  Ar- 
ranged To  Help  the  Elementary  School- 
teachers Enrich  the  Science  Program. " 
There  is  a  contract  in  the  amount  of 
$300,000  to  Washington  University  on 
the  subject  of  "Analysis  of  the  Impact  of 
Space  Activities  on  the  National  Econ- 
omy, and  Establishment  of  the  Method- 
ology for  Determining  Space  Program 
Effects  on  Regional  Economic  Growth." 
There  is  a  ccoitract  with  the  University 
of  Colorado  in  the  amount  of  $117,562 
on  the  subject  of  "Socioeconomic  Analy- 
sis of  the  Effects  of  the  Expansion  of 
Space  and  Space-Related  Activities  on 
Local  Communities." 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  beyond  me  how 
these  contracts  and  grants  can  parade 
under  the  title  of  space  exploration.  I 
urge  all  Members  of  the  House  to  read 
carefully  this  book  listing  NASA  grants 
and  research  contracts — July  1,  1963. 
In  both  8id)oommittee  and  in  full  com- 
mittee, I  offered  amendments  to  cut 
many  of  these  imrelated  grants  and  re- 
search contracts  but  unfortunately  for 
the  taxpayers,  the  amendments  failed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chah"  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Weaver]  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sim- 
ply want  to  draw  the  attention  of  this 
House  to  the  fact  that  tiie  minority  on 
the  Science  and  Astronautics  Commit- 
tee— six  members — ^pointed  out  hsx^  a 
number  of  weeks  ago  that  w<e  hare  the 
wrong  objective  In  the  entire  spaee  pro- 
gram at  this  time.  The  administration 
has  been  talking  International  prestigie. 
The  Congress  most  talk  national  secu- 
rity. The  Soviets  have  a  military- 
oriented  program.  We  have  a  civilian- 
oriented  program.  Do  not  lei  anyt>ody 
get  you  confused  here  on  the  floor  today 
about  that  fact. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  that  oiu-  mili- 
tary is  being  phased  out  of  our  spaee 
program.  It  is  time  that  we  put  it  back 
in.  We  must  eliminate  this  prestige  goal 
used  as  a  political  diversion  from  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco  and  come  ba«k  to  the 
basic  goal,  national  security.  QoUar  for 
dollar  our  space  program  will  then  help 
guarantee  our  national  security. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  message 
that  I  want  to  get  over  to  the  Members 
of  Congress  and  emphasize  the  state- 
ment by  six  members  of  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee,  Repre- 
sentatives ROUBEBimi.  PZLLY.  RUMSFSU), 

Weaver.  Gurket,  and  Wtdi.kr. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  HscHLxaJ. 

Mr.  HBCHLSl.  Mr.  Chairman,  many 
Members  on  the  floor  this  afternoon  have 
raised  the  question:  what  is  the  reason 
for  going  to  the  moon?  Will  a  man  be 
able  to  land  on  the  moon?  What  will 
we  find  when  we  get  there?    What  is 
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the  man  who  gets  there  going  to  bring 
back? 

On  day  after  tomorrow  we  celebrate 
October  12.  Pour  hundred  and  seventh- 
one  years  ago  Christopher  Colimibus  hid 
very  little  idea  what  he  was  going  to  find 
when  he  set  forth  on  his  voyage.  I  hope 
we  have  as  much  faith  in  NASA,  our 
astronauts.  and  the  space  program  fis 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  in  Chrl8t<>- 
pher  Columbus  that  day. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  the  strength  and  security  of  our 
Nation.  History  teaches  us  that  those 
nations  are  strong  which  have  the  cour- 
age to  press  forward  in  new  and  untritd 
fields — whether  in  exploration,  research. 
technology,  and  all  phases  of  new  deval- 
opment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  today  have  tllte 
courage  and  confidence  to  press  forwaH 
with  this  program,  and  accordingly,  I 
appeal  to  my  colleagues  to  defeat  tbe 
pending  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ho|>e 
that  someone  will  be  able  to  explain  whlit 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  apparent  contra- 
diction. It  has  been  argued  vigorously 
and  repeatedly  in  debate  that  informa- 
tion material  to  military  defense  and  our 
national  security  will  come  out  of  the 
Apollo  shot.  If  that  is  so.  how  can  the 
President  of  the  United  States  suggest 
that  we  cooperate  in  going  to  the  moon 
with  the  Russians,  which  would  neces- 
sarily give  them  access  to  that 
information? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  MiuJ»]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  believe  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  on  the  floor  to- 
day as  to  what  would  really  happen  if 
this  amendment  is  agreed  to.  If  t]ie 
amendment  goes  through  it  is  going  to 
close  down  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  has  never 
been  a  partisan  one.  The  space  agencQr, 
NASA,  was  set  up  dxiring  the  Republican 
administration.  Those  of  us  on  the  cota- 
mlttee  supported  it  and  this  is  the  finst 
time  that  partisan  politics  has  crept  into 
this  program.    It  has  crept  in  today. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  t^e 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BflTJ.ER  of  California.  I  cannot 
yield  to  the  gentleman  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WtMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  poiht 
of  personal  privilege. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it^ 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ut- 
derstood  the  gentleman  to  imply  thtit 
the  matter  of  partisan  politics  has  be^n 
injected  into  this  debate.  I  resent  t|ie 
implication  in  deliberations  upon  a  na- 
tional problem  of  vast  security  consid- 
erations. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thi4k 
the  gentleman  is  supersensitive.  If  tljie 
shoe  fits  he  can  wear  It.  I  said  it  wfts 
projected  into  the  space  program  wh^n 
the  authorization  bill  passed;  125  Re- 
publicans voted  against  that,  if  that  is 
what  the  gentleman  wants  to  know  on 
what  I  base  my  assumption. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Thomas]. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
compUment  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  This  has  been  a  most  in- 
formative debate.  It  has  been  conducted 
on  a  very,  very  high  level.  I  want  to 
commend  everybody. 

Let  me  see  if  I  can  bring  this  thing  to 
a  vote.  We  do  not  question  anybody's 
sincerity.  I  know  my  dlstingiiished 
friend  from  New  Hampshire  is  as  fine  a 
man  as  there  is  on  the  floor,  and  we  want 
him  to  stay  on  that  committee  a  long 
time.  But  I  am  going  to  respectfiilly  ask 
everybody  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
vote  against  his  amendment. 

This  program  has  been  cut  already  by 
your  committee  a  little  better  than  $600 
million.  He  wants  to  add  another  cut 
of  $700  million. 

Let  us  do  away  with  the  program  and 
dump  it.  That  is  about  what  it  will 
amount  to  as  testified  by  the  experts. 
Who  are  we  to  believe?  I  am  no  engi- 
neer.   I  am  no  scientist. 

They  say  with  the  cut  already  in  here 
it  is  going  to  slow  down  the  program,  it 
is  going  to  cost  us  another  billion  or  two 
dollars.  Add  another  cut  of  $700  million 
and  what  are  you  going  to  do? 

My  genial  and  handsome  young  friend 
says  in  one  breath  he  is  for  the  program 
and  wishes  we  had  enough  money  to  do 
it.  He  wants  to  carry  it  on.  But  in  the 
next  breath  he  admits  it  Is  going  to  cost 
a  whole  lot  more  money. 

Let  us  be  consistent.  Let  us  let  our  ex- 
perts run  this  program.  Let  us  not  sub- 
stitute our  layman's  Judgment  for  theirs. 
They  have  done  a  magnificent  job.  They 
say  they  are  on  schedule  in  point  of  time, 
they  are  on  schedule  in  point  of  expendi- 
ture, and  that  expenditure  is  going  to  be 
$20  billion,  not  $30  billion.  Let  us  not 
increase  that  fig\ire.  I  respectfully  ask 
you  to  go  along  with  the  committee. 

It  has  been  testified  time  and  time 
again  that  there  is  100  percent  coordi- 
nation between  the  spsu;e  agency  and 
the  Department  of  Defense.  There  is 
no  competition.  They  are  going  along. 
As  Dr.  von  Braun  and  these  other  great 
scientists  say,  let  us  have  our  basic  re- 
search before  we  start.  Then  have  a 
weapon  system  and  it  will  work. 

I  respectfully  ask  my  colleagues  to 
vote  down  this  amendment.  I  ask  for  a 
vote,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [  Mr.  Wyman]  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Pxtlton  of 
Pennsylvania)  there  were — ayes  47,  noes 
132. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT     OrrXKKD     BT     MB.     PELLT 

Mr.  PELLY.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pzixt:  Page  37, 
after  line  17,  Inaert  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"No  part  of  any  appropriation  made  avail- 
able to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  by  this  Act  shall  be  used 
for  expenses  of  participating  in  a  manned 
lunar  landing  to  be  carried  out  jointly  by 
the  United  States  and  any  Cbmmunlst,  Com- 


munist-controlled, or  Conununist-dominated 
country,  or  for  expenses  of  any  aeronauti- 
cal and  space  activities  (as  defined  in  sec. 
103(1)  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958)  which  are  primarily  de- 
signed to  facilitate  or  prepare  for  participa- 
tion in  such  a  joint  manned  lunar  landing, 
except  pursuant  to  an  agreement  hereafter 
made  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate  as  provided 
by  section  206  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Act  of  1958." 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment, 
but  I  will  reserve  the  point  of  order  and 
I  would  like  to  discuss  it  with  my  able 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Washington, 
later. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Thobias]  reserves  the 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  PellyI. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Pelly]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  limit  the  funds  appro- 
priated by  this  bill  for  NASA  so  that 
they  could  not  be  used  for  expenses  of 
participating  in  collaboration  with  the 
Russians  or  any  Communist  country  in 
a  Joint  venture  to  land  living  persons  on 
the  moon. 

On  page  22  of  the  committee  report 
accompanying  the  indeiiendent  offices 
appropriations  bill  for  1964  reference  is 
made  to  the  Apollo  program  and  to  the 
President  having  suggested  recently  be- 
fore the  world  that  lunar  programs  and 
technical  and  OF>eration  objectives  be 
shared  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  re- 
port states  that  the  President's  state- 
ment of  such  a  possibility  infects  the  en- 
tire Apollo  program  with  fiscal  uncer- 
tainty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  President  of 
the  United  States  makes  a  speech  to  the 
United  Nations  as  did  President  Ken- 
nedy recently  his  words  must  be  taken 
seriously.  This  is  what  the  President 
said: 

Why,  therefore,  should  man's  first  fiight  to 
the  moon  be  a  matter  of  national  competi- 
tion? 

Why  should  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  preparing  for  such  expedi- 
tions, become  involved  In  immense  duplica- 
tions of  research,  construction,  and  expendi- 
ture? 

Surely  we  should  explore  whether  the 
scientists  and  astronauts  of  our  two  coun- 
tries— Indeed  of  all  the  world — cannot  work 
together  in  the  conquest  of  space,  sending 
some  day  in  this  decade,  to  the  moon  not 
the  representatives  of  a  single  nation  but 
the   representatives  of  all  of  our  countries. 

The  new  chief  of  the  moon -shot  pro- 
gram, Dr.  George  E.  Mueller,  a  day  or 
two  ago  was  quoted  by  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  as  having  said: 

All  the  President  has  aslced  for  is  that  we 
see  where  we  can  cooperate  in  a  moon  pro- 
gram. 

He  said  further  that  he  was  enthusi- 
astic about  doing  that. 

After  his  UJI.  speech  the  President 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Thomas],  in 
which,  according  to  the  newspapers,  the 
President  told  Mr.  Thomas  that  his  pro- 
posal for  an  international  effort  is  not 
in  conflict  with  this  country's  own  pro- 
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gram.  He  furthermore  defended  his 
proposal  for  a  joint  effort  with  the  Soviet 
Union  saying  "an  energetic  continuation 
of  our  strong  space  effort  is  essential, 
and  the  need  for  this  effort  Is,  If  any- 
thing, increased  by  our  intent  to  work 
for  continuing  cooperation  If  the  Soviet 
Government  proves  willing." 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  proposing  this 
amendment  I  do  not  intend  that  its 
adoption  constitute  an  expression,  one 
way  or  the  other,  as  to  the  advisability 
or  objection  to  the  President's  proposal. 
I  have  an  opinion  on  that  matter  but 
this  is  not  the  place  or  time  to  debate 
that  issue.  My  amendment  to  restrict 
the  use  of  funds  from  being  used  for  any 
joint  lunar  project  is  to  assure  that  no 
such  joint  venture  will  be  undertaken 
without  specific  approval  of  Congress. 
Administrator  James  E.  Webb  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  in  a  speech  before  the  Tex 
Midcontinent  Oil  and  Gas  Association 
stressed  that  the  President's  call  for  a 
joint  moon  venture  was  not  a  change 
in  policy.  He  said  that  as  a  first  step 
in  a  Joint  effort  to  reach  the  moon  the 
Soviets  and  ourselves  could  cooperate  on 
choosing  a  landing  site  and  base  of  ex- 
ploration, and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
want  to  wake  up  some  morning  and  find 
out  that  by  executive  agreement  or  oth- 
erwise an  arrangement  has  been  worked 
out  without  Congress  having  had  full 
and  ample  opportunity  to  investigate  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  under 
section  205  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  A^t,  the  administration,  \m- 
der  the  foreign  policy  guidance  of  the 
President  may  engage  in  a  program  of 
International  cooperation  in  connection 
with  the  NASA  program,  which,  of 
course,  can  only  be  lawfully  done  pur- 
suant to  agreements  made  by  the  Pres- 
ident with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  However,  my  concern  is  that 
under  some  vague  language  calling  for 
international  cooperation  in  an  agree- 
ment duly  approved  by  the  Senate,  the 
administration  might  use  this  broad 
authority  to  engage  in  a  cooperative  sci- 
entific venture  of  exploring  space  and 
landing  persons  on  the  moon.  What  my 
amendment  would  do  would  be  to  spell 
out  that  there  would  have  to  be  a  sjiecific 
agreement  approved  by  the  other  body 
covering  the  landing  proposal  and  coop- 
erative steps  leading  to  that  objective. 
In  other  words,  time  and  again  there 
have  been  executive  branch  interpreta- 
tions which  to  me  violated  the  intent 
of  Congress.  For  example,  this  recent 
wheat  sale  is  contrary  to  what  many 
Members  of  Congress  intended  and  I  am 
anxious  that  while  the  jwllcy  of  coex- 
istence with  communism  in  various  areas 
is  under  consideration  or  in  the  minds 
of  the  executives  that  the  Congress  de- 
clare Itself  formally  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  Space  Act  as  far  £is  international 
cooperation  is  concerned.  Let  me  clar- 
ify my  position,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
asking  for  the  House  to  express  its  view 
on  cooperation  with  Russia  in  going  to 
the  moon.  I  am  not  arguing  the  issue 
of  joint  exploration  of  space  or  inter- 
national cooperation.  All  this  amend- 
ment does  is  give  assurance  that  there 


will  be  no  interpretation  of  a  general 
international  agreement  made  by  the 
President  covering  cooperative  scientific 
research  with  Communist  nations  which 
could  be  construed  to  give  authority  for 
joint  space  exploration  unless  such  a  pro- 
gram was  spelled  out  in  an  agreement 
and  specifically  approved  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Committee 
to  adopt  my  amendment. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  think  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  advise  the  House  that  the 
language  to  which  the  gentleman  has 
referred  to  is  not  the  language  of  the 
report  of  the  majority  of  the  subcommit- 
tee but  the  individual  views  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Wyman]. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Well,  then  I  will  state 
that  this  language  is  in  the  report,  but 
it  will  make  no  difference  so  far  as  my 
amendment  is  concerned  whether  it  is 
In  the  report  or  not. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  my  distinguished  friend  to  yield. 
The  gentleman  was  certainly  nice 
enough,  and  I  do  appreciate  his  courtesy. 
He  is  one  of  the  able  and  distinguished 
Members  in  this  House  and  we  all  have 
a  very,  very  high  regard  for  his  intelli- 
gence and  his  ability.  He  is  a  fine  legis- 
lator. We  understand  the  gentleman's 
point  of  view  and,  certainly,  I  am  not 
going  to  fall  out  with  him  on  that  ac- 
count. But  here  Ls  the  thing  that 
puzzles  me.  If  the  gentleman  will  read 
vk'ith  me  the  language  found  in  his 
amendment  beginning  on  the  fourth  line 
from  the  bottom: 

Except  pursuant  to  an  agreement  hereafter 
made  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate  as  provided 
by  section  205  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Act  of  1958. 

That  language  puts  this  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  right  into  the  middle 
of  foreign  affairs — and  it  is  not  in  our 
field.  It  puts  an  extra  duty  on  us.  It 
puts  us  in  the  middle  of  foreign  affairs. 
I  am  trying,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  talk 
about  the  question  as  to  whether  this  is 
subject  to  a  point  of  order.  I  think  it 
would  involve  us  in  matters  outside  of 
our  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  pause  for  a  moment  to  let  me 
ask  him  this  question? 

Mr.  THOMAS.    Yes. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Is  it  not  a  prerogative 
of  the  great  committee  on  which  he 
serves  to  spell  out  how  we  are  going  to 
spend  our  money  and  where  we  will 
spend  it? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  If  we  do  not  legislate. 
If  we  limit  it,  that  is  something  else.  But 
then  we  come  in  here  and  talk  about  "ex- 
cept," and  we  require  duties  outside  the 
prerogatives  of  this  bill.  We  require  the 
Senate  to  do  something  and  we  require 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  do 
something.  I  am  not  quarreling  with  my 
able  and  genial  friend,  but  are  we  not 
getting  a  little  bit  out  of  our  field  here 
as  a  Committee  on  Appropriations? 


Mr.  PELLY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
misconstrues  the  definition  of  the  word 
"except."  This  would  simply  comply 
with  the  existing  basic  statute  which 
covers  an  agreement  which  might  be  ar- 
rived at  for  international  cooperation  for 
science  or  for  weather  information  or 
some  other  arrangement  which  had  been 
agrreed  to  by  the  President  and  approved 
by  the  Senate.  My  amendment  would 
clarify  the  existing  authority  under  that 
law. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  That  is  just  the  point, 
my  able,  and  genial  friend.  The  word 
"except"  requires  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  exert  his  jurisdiction 
over  it  and  then  it  requires  the  Senate 
to  do  it.  I  do  not  mind  taking  it  to  con- 
ference with  the  right  to  throw  it  out  if 
we  find  the  need  for  doing  so,  but  I  will 
first  insist  on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  PELLY.  If  the  gentleman  will  let 
me  ascertain  what  he  means,  I  am  sure 
I  can  satisfy  the  gentleman.  I  hope  he 
will  accept  this  amendment.  If  it  was 
truly  as  he  indicates  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign affairs,  then  I  would  not  quarrel. 

Mr.  THOMAS.    May  I  do  this 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pelly 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Let  us  first  ask  the 
Chair  for  a  ruling,  and  if  he  rules  it  in 
order,  then,  with  your  permission,  we 
will  take  it  to  conference  and,  if  we  get 
in  trouble,  we  will  throw  it  out. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  want  to  say  to  him 
that  so  far  as  this  side  of  the  aisle  is 
concerned,  from  the  committee  or  else- 
where, we  strongly  favor  the  purpose 
and  intent  and  the  principle  embodied 
in  the  gentleman's  amendment.  I  think 
we  all  ought  to  realize  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton is  designed  to  place  a  limitation  on 
the  expenditure  of  these  funds  so  that 
no  part  of  them  can  be  used  for  a  joint 
venture  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  moon 
flight  operation  unless  it  has  the  consent 
of  the  Congress  or  is  ratified  by  the  Sen- 
ate. I  have  discussed  this  matter  with 
top  people  in  the  sp£u;e  agency,  with  such 
men  as  Dr.  Dryden,  who  expressed  an 
opinion  that  no  such  venture  would  or 
should  be  entered  into  or  be  in  effect 
without  the  consent  of  Congress.  If  it 
is  a  matter  of  science  as  compared  with 
other  informational  sort  of  agreements 
that  are  now  in  force  or  effect,  then  the 
point  of  the  gentleman  is  well  taken,  and 
I  think  it  is  a  very  desirable  amendment. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Pelly  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
question  that  comes  up  in  your  amend- 
ment is  whether  or  not  you  are  barring 
joint  operations  or  whether  you  are  bar- 
ring also  mutual  exchange  of  informa- 
tion or  weather  facts,  or  the  results  of 
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recearch  and  deyek«>inent  in  Spaee  proi|- 
ects  and  Items  of  that  kind. 

lir.  FELLY.  I  would  say  to  t2ie  gen- 
tleman that  is  a  very  good  question.  Tt^ 
simply  spells  out  very  clearly  that  naile 
of  these  fimds  should  be  used  for  ex- 
penses of  participating  in  a  manned  lu- 
nar landing  to  be  carried  out  Jointly  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  any  Com- 
munist-controlled or  Communist-domi- 
nated country. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  So 
that  your  amendment,  then,  limits  the 
policy  to  Joint  operation  and  Joint  par- 
ticipation rather  than  an  exchange  of 
information,  which,  of  course,  would  ben- 
efit both  sides? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man.     

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  PQr 
example,  if  we  know  from  oxir  space  proj- 
ects that  In  the  Van  Allen  magnetic  bat 
there  are  certain  hazards  that  would  cost 
men  their  lives  we  in  the  United  States 
want  to  exchange  that  scientific  dev^- 
(^ment.  and  make  that  public.  Under 
the  statute  of  195S.  where  Congress  said 
that  our  scientific  developments  for 
peacetime  uses  shall  be  made  available 
for  the  public  and  for  the  world  prog- 
ress for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  j 

Mr.  PELLT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thaiik 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution  and 
ask  for  a  vote  on  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  BoLLXiro) .  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  insist  on  hjs 
point  of  order? 

B4r.  THOMAS.    Yes,  B4r.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Washir^ton  wish  to  be  heaijd 
on  the  point  of  order?  I 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  did  n^t 
understazMl  that  the  gentieman  frotn 
Texas  was  making  a  point  of  ord^r 
agahist  this  amendment.  But  I  would 
simply  say  that  this  Is  pxu^ly  a  llmit$- 
tkm  on  funds.  It  does  not  call  for  aiiy 
additional  personnel  or  responsibilities 
on  the  part  of  an  agency. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ch&ir  would 
Uke  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Wasli- 
Ington  a  (laestion.  What  is  the  reason 
for  the  inclusion  of  language  at  the  eiid 
of  the  amendment  reading:  ' 

Except  pxirsiiant  to  an  agreement  hereafter 
made  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  afl- 
Tle«  and  eonaent  of  the  Senate  as  provldfd 
Iff  wctlon  SOS  at  the  National  Aeronautl^ 
and  Space  Act  of  196S. 

The  Chair,  to  make  it  clear  why  he  Is 
asking  the  question,  has  examined  see- 
tlon  205  of  that  act.    That  says:  i 

DTTZENATIOKAI.     COOPKaATION  | 

Sac.  a05.  The  Admlnlatratlon,  under  U^e 
foreign  policy  guidance  of  the  President,  mSy 
engage  In  a  program  of  international  co- 
operation In  work  done  p\ir8\iant  to  this  Aot, 
and  in  the  peaceful  application  of  the  rerulta 
thereof,  ptnwoant  to  agreements  made  by 
tbm  Praaldant  with  the  advloe  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 


The  problem  the  Chair  Is  considering 
is  why  there  is  any  need  to  include  the 
language  at  the  end  of  the  amendment 
unless  in  some  way  It  changes  existing 
law? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  that  it  does  not  change  existing  lalw 
bat  gtinvij  follows  it.  But,  In  order  (o 
elartfy  this  matter  I  ask  unanimous  eoii- 


sent  to  strike  from  the  amendment  the 
words  from  "except  pursuant  to  an 
agreement"  to  the  end. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  modified  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  (^ered  by  Mr  Phxt  :  Page  S7, 
after  line  17.  Insert  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"No  part  of  any  appropriation  made  avail- 
able to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Si>ace 
Administration  by  this  Act  shall  be  used  for 
expenses  of  participating  in  a  manned  lunar 
landing  to  be  carried  out  jointly  by  the 
United  States  and  any  Communist,  Commu- 
nist-controlled, or  Communist-dominated 
country,  or  for  expenses  of  any  aeronautical 
and  space  activities  (as  defined  In  section 
103(1)  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958)  which  are  prlnuu-lly  de- 
signed to  facilitate  or  prepare  for  participa- 
tion In  such  a  Joint  manned  lunar  landing." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentie- 
man from  Texas  desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman. 
That  partially  cures  it.  but  it  does  not 
cure  it  by  any  means.    I  read: 

Or  tar  expenses  of  any  aeronautical  and 
space  actlvltlee  (as  defined  In  section  103(1) 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958)  which  are  primarily  designed  to  facili- 
tate or  prepare  for  participation  in  such  a 
joint  manned  lunar  landing. 

Somebody  is  going  to  have  to  spend  a 
whole  lot  of  time  on  this. 

You  are  placing  a  tremendous  burden 
uiwn  somebody  to  do  what?  "To  pri- 
marily decide  or  prepare  for  participa- 
tion in  a  Joint  moon  landing." 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  four  or  five 
conditions  contained  in  this.  It  is  extra 
duty.  S<»nebody  is  going  to  have  to 
make  that  decision.  It  is  purely  legis- 
lation, and  I  hope  the  Chair  does  not. 
and  I  said  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Washington  a  while  ago,  we  will 
take  it  to  conference  and  I  know  the  gen- 
tieman will  give  us  the  liberty  of  throw- 
ing it  out  if  we  get  in  trouble  and  get 
too  far  into  foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  be  heard  on  the  point 
of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ilie  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  on  the 
P(Hnt  of  order. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  believe  that  the  gentieman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Pelly]  has  gone 
further  than  he  intended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  what  section  103  of  the  act  says: 

(A)  research  into,  and  the  solution  of, 
problems  of  flight  within  emd  outside  the 
earth's  atmosphere,  (B)  the  development, 
construction,  testing,  and  operation  for  re- 
search purposes  of  aeronautical  and  space 
vehicles,  and  (C)  such  other  activities  as  may 
be  required  for  the  exploration  of  space. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  this  goes 
much  beyond  what  the  gentleman  in- 
tends and  cuts  off  all  funds.  Therefore, 
it  is  equivalent  to  striking  out  the  titie. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

The  Chair  has  examined  the  amend- 
ment and  the  Chair  is  of  the  (pinion 


that  it  is  a  proper  limitation.  There- 
fore, the  point  of  order  is  ovemiled. 

The  question  Is  on  the  sunendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentieman  from  Washing- 
ton. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Pui-ton  of 
Pennsylvania)  there  were — ayes  99,  noes 
93. 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Tbomas 
and  Mr.  Pelly. 

The  committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
125,  noes  110. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AICBNDMENT  OFTCRED  BT  UK.  WTDLXa 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wtdlxe:  On 
page  86,  in  line  17,  strike  out  "SSSO.OOCOOO" 
and  Insert  "9676,100,000"  in  lieu  thereof;  and 
in  line  18.  strike  out  the  period,  insert  a  colon 
and  the  following :  "Provided.  That  no  p€irt  of 
this  appropriation  shall  be  used  In  connec- 
tion with  the  establishment  of  an  Electronic 
Research  Center." 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  time  that  we  are 
appropriating  money  we  do  not  have  and 
will  have  to  borrow,  I  do  not  think  we 
should  appropriate  money  that  we  are 
not  sure  we  are  going  to  sp>end. 

This  amendment  is  simple.  It  reduces 
the  amount  appropriated  by  $3,900,000, 
and  provides  that  no  funds  shall  be 
spent  to  establish  an  Electronic  Research 
Center.  Why  not?  Because  we  are  not 
sure  we  need  one. 

The  authorization  bill  that  passed  the 
House  does  not  really  authorize  this  cen- 
ter but  makes  it  a  subject  of  further  re- 
port and  study  by  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  Right  now 
we  do  not  know  what  the  committee  may 
do  with  that  request  for  a  center.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  shame  that  a  great  space 
agency  is  involved  in  this  demeaning 
type  of  argument,  but  they  have  refused 
to  let  me  see  the  files  concerning  this 
proposed  center. 

This  $3,900,000  request  is  just  a  start, 
because  this  center  is  finally  going  to 
cost  $61  million  to  build.  It  will  employ 
2,000  people  at  the  time  it  is  completed, 
and  will  have  a  yearly  operating  cost  of 
$77  million. 

On  something  this  important  I  think 
every  Congressman  should  have  a  chance 
to  be  heard,  and  every  State  in  our  Na- 
tion, every  area,  and  district  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  present  its  case.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  this  amendment. 

You  are  going  to  be  told  that  this  mat- 
ter is  taken  care  of  by  what  we  put  in 
the  authorization  bill.  That  bill  in  effect 
leaves  the  final  decision  to  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, which  constitutes  just  5  percent 
of  the  membership  of  this  body.  As  a 
member  of  the  committee  I  have  confi- 
dence in  the  chairman  and  the  other 
members,  but  I  have  grave  doubts  about 
the  procedures  set  up  in  that  bill. 

The  authorization  bill  provides  that 
no  funds  can  be  expended  for  the  Center 
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until  a  report  is  submitted  by  NASA 
and  first,  each  committee  has  sent  a 
notice  of  no  objection  or.  second,  45  days 
have  passed. 

Now  I  put  it  to  you.  Forty-five  days 
are  going  to  pass  no  matter  and  what- 
ever else  may  happen  in  the  world  so  it 
is  obvious  what  it  means  is  that  45  days 
after  submitting  their  report  to  our  com- 
mittee, they  can  go  ahead  with  thLs 
Center.  That  may  not  be  what  is  in- 
tended, but  that  it  what  the  bill  says  that 
we  are  considering  now. 

I  ask  you  to  ask  yourselves — why  are 
we  authorizing  the  Center  in  this  very 
unusual  manner?  We  are  going  to  al- 
low the  authorization  of  an  enormous 
undertaking  without  taking  any  action 
in  the  committee.  In  other  words,  we 
can  go  ahead  with  this  Center  without  an 
aCBrmative  vote  on  the  committee.  That 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the  proper 
way  to  do  committee  business. 

I  believe  all  the  Members  of  the  House 
should  pass  on  this  when  the  facts  are 
iUv  We  do  not  even  have  the  report  yet, 
and  you  are  being  told  to  appropriate 
money  today.  Of  course,  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  an  authorization  bill 
and  this,  which  is  your  appropriation 
bill,  and  I  do  not  think  we  should  be  ap- 
propriating money  before  we  have  a  re- 
port. 

Now  I  ask  you  one  final  question. 
What  is  the  rush  about  this  Center?  It 
is  not  really  going  to  operate  until  1970. 
We  will  not  have  our  committee  con- 
sideration of  the  matter  until  next 
spring.  Can  this  matter  not  be  a  part 
of  next  year's  appropriations?  Or  if  it 
is  so  essential  at  that  time,  can  we  not 
have  a  supplemental  appropriation?  No 
one  here  on  the  committee  or  in  this 
House  has  yet  suggested  that  we  could 
not  do  it  in  that  way. 

I  am  proposing  this  amendment  to 
give  you,  every  Member  of  this  House, 
in  your  area,  a  chance  to  be  heard.  I 
have  written  NASA.  I  have  asked  them 
whether  they  are  going  to  hear  from 
other  areas.  I  wrote  them  2  months  ago, 
but  to  this  date  I  have  yet  to  receive  an 
answer  to  that  question. 

I  ask  you  to  support  this  amendment 
because  it  is  right,  it  is  sensible  and  it  is 
logical  and  because  it  will  give  your  area 
a  chance  to  be  heard.  In  my  opinion, 
this  is  not  a  partisan  matter.  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are  both  for  and 
against  it.  The  only  partisanship.  It 
seems  to  me,  is  whether  the  executive  de- 
partment is  going  to  control  this  matter 
in  the  last  instance  or  whether  we  in  the 
Congress  are  going  to  control  it.  So  I 
ask  you  to  vote  "yes"  on  this  amendment 
to  make  sure  that  we  here  in  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole  will  have  the  final  say 
on  the  need  for  and  the  location  of  this 
Center. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  matter  that 
has  been  acted  on  and  defeated  before, 
at  the  time  that  the  authorization  was 
approved  by  the  full  Committee  of  the 
Whole  in  August.  This  amendment, 
precisely  the  same  or  identical  with  what 
the  gentleman  is  offering  today,  was  de- 
feated In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  by 


a  vote,  I  think,  of  116  to  50.  So  we 
have  been  up  the  hill  and  now  the  gen- 
tleman wants  to  take  us  up  the  hill  once 
more.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  officials  of  NASA  came  before  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  of 
the  House  and  appeared  before  the  Sci- 
ence Committee  of  the  other  body.  They 
justified  this  item  and  both  committees 
put  it  in.  NASA  asked  for  $5  million  in 
this  budget  to  get  a  look  at  the  sites  and 
the  planning  and  expenses  for  this  elec- 
tronics research  center.  The  House 
committee  reduced  the  item  to  $3.9  mil- 
lion recall.  It  went  over  to  the  other 
body.  The  other  body  put  in  $5  million 
and  deleted  the  language  of  the  House 
which  provided  that  they  ought  to  come 
back  with  another  survey.  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  went 
to  the  conference  and  agreed  with  the 
other  body  that  the  other  body  would 
put  the  language  back  in.  They  stayed 
with  the  figure  of  $3.9  million.  The 
language  in  the  authorization  bill  says 
that  NASA  shall  come  back  to  the  Sci- 
ence Committees  of  both  branches  with 
a  detailed  study  in  respect  to  the  neces- 
sity for  and  the  location  of  this  elec- 
tronics research  center.  Now  a  lot  has 
been  said  about  this  center  by  a  lot  of 
people.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
included  some  of  the  objections  in  his 
letter  which  he  sent  to  aU  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  If  anybody  has  made 
this  a  political  football,  he  has  done  so. 
There  has  been  some  criticism  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  being  put  in  Massachu- 
setts only  because  of  the  election  of  a 
Senator  from  Mass£u;husetts  last  Novem- 
ber. Let  me  say  to  the  Members  of  this 
House.  I  have  been  sitting  on  this  Ap- 
propriation Committee  and  specifically 
the  ccHnmittee  that  considers  the  budget 
requests  for  NASA  for  some  years  now 
and  I  recall  long  before  NASA  ever  was. 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Astronautics  asked  for  this  kind  of  cen- 
ter so  that  our  Grovernment  could  have 
some  competence  in  electronics  and  re- 
search work. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  this  does  give 
us  competence,  something  which  we  are 
now  lacking.  It  is  not  a  political  foot- 
ball but  is  something  which  will  enable 
us  to  save  money,  to  save  money  in  this 
area  of  space  and  to  save  money  In  the 
area  of  defense. 

I  think  we  ought  to  vote  this  amend- 
ment down.  We  have  been  over  this 
ground  before  and  defeated  it.  We  ought 
to  defeat  it  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  to  excerT)ts 
from  the  hearings  before  our  subcom- 
mittee detailing  the  electronics  re5;enrc^"» 
center  and  some  of  my  questioning  of 
officials  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration : 

Electronics  Research  Center 
scission 

In  fiscal  year  1963.  NASA  Is  taking  Initial 
steps  toward  the  establishment  of  the  Elec- 
tronics Research  Center  In  the  Greater  Bos- 
ton area.  In  the  fiscal  year  1964  construc- 
tion of  facilities  estimates.  NASA  is  request- 
ing authority  and  funds  to  acquire  land  and 
to  design  the  Center.  This  new  Center  Is 
planned  to  strengthen  advanced  research  and 
technology  in  the  important  field  of  space 
electronics,  in  order  to  provide  a  capability 
to  anticipate   and  understand  problems  In 


this  crucial  field  prior  to  the  Initiation  of 
development  projects.  The  new  Center  will 
act  as  the  focal  point  of  the  agency's  elec- 
tronics and  related  physics  research  and  will 
establish  an  In-house  competency  based  on 
Intimate  theoretical  knowledge  and  related 
pract.cal  experience.  Tlie  Center's  activities 
will  be  directed  toward — 

(1)  Expanding  the  frontiers  of  electronics 
and  related  ph3rslcs  research  with  the  prime 
motive  of  deriving  concepts,  techniques,  com- 
ponents, and  systems  for  utUlzatlon  in  space 
exploration,  missions,   and  applications. 

(2)  Providing  objective,  mature  and 
knowledgeable  advice  and  direction  to  the 
other  NASA  Centers  on  the  fundamental  elec- 
tronics and  related  physics  aspects  of  their 
respective  mlsslotu  and  projects. 

(3)  Establishing  a  team  of  experienced 
scientists  and  engineers.  Informed  on  the 
natxire  of  the  technical  problems  to  be  en- 
countered in  space,  to  ptirsue  potential  so- 
lutions to  be  extracted  from  electronics  and 
related  physics  research.  The  group  will  fur- 
nish Invaluable  assistance  In  maximizing  the 
yield  of  the  efforts  of  the  Nation's  vast  and 
capable  electronics  research  and  development 
Industry. 

The  Center  staff  will  Include  experts  In 
the  fields  of  electronics,  physics,  space  guid- 
ance, control  and  information  theory,  com- 
putation and  data  processing,  space  electric 
power,  and  space  flight  mechanics.  The 
scientists  and  engineers  assigned  to  planned 
laboratories  will  conduct  and  direct  research 
in  the  fundamental  disciplines  of  electro- 
statics, microwave  radiation,  Inertlal  sens- 
ing, optics,  solid  state  physics,  and  energy 
conversion.  Technique  and  component  ad- 
vances will  be  refined  to  demonstrate  Instru- 
mentation applications  and  systems  utility 
or  feasibility  for  communications,  data  proc- 
essing, control,  and  guidance  systems.  The 
basic  and  original  research  conducted  will 
also  provide  the  background  and  substance 
for  close  liaison  and  scientific  exchange  with 
the  university  research  community,  other 
Government  research  and  development  lab- 
oratories, and  Industrial  research  organiza- 
tions, particularly  those  having  an  Interest 
in  or  activity  pursuing  space-oriented  elec- 
tronics and  related  phjrslcs  research  and 
development. 

Man's  ventures  Into  space  for  longer 
periods  and  greater  distances,  his  desire  for 
additional  and  refined  knowledge  of  the  uni- 
verse about  him.  and  his  goal  of  utilizing 
space  for  peaceful  applications,  all  require 
refinements  In  sensors.  Instrximentation, 
computation  and  data  processing  systems  If 
the  more  stringent  p)erformance  and  long- 
oi>eratlonal-llfe  goals  of  the  future  are  to 
be  met.  The  efforts  of  the  Electronics  Re- 
search Center  are  planned  to  assure  that 
the  electronics  and  related  disciplines  are 
fully  exploited  to  assist  NASA  and  the  Na- 
tion in  meeting  its  goals. 

LOCATION 

This  Center  Is  planned  for  the  Greater 
Boston  area. 

FAdLITT      LOCATION 

Mr.  Thomas.  Does  an  Installation  of  this 
type  have  to  be  close  In? 

Dr.  Kellet.  We  would  like  It  close  to  an 
electronics  research  oriented  universlty-ln- 
dustry  research  ctnnplex — we  would  Uke  to 
have  it  as  close  to  the  university  environ- 
ment  

Mr.  Thomas.  That  Is  what  I  had  In  mind. 
You  don't  want  to  get  too  far  out,  do  you? 

Dr.  SxAMANS.  We  would  like  to  have  It 
sufiSciently  close  to  the  Greater  Boston  area 
that  the  people  in  this  center  will  have  di- 
rect access  to  MIT,  Boston  University,  Bos- 
ton College — to  mention  a  few  of  the 
universities  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Thomas.  You  have  no  business  getting 
out  more  than  12  mllea,  do  you? 

Mr.  BoLAND.  The  doctor  has  written  a  re- 
port for  the  Space  Cc»nmltt«e  on  where  It 
will  be  located. 
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U  ttMr«  any  an*  ia  Ui*  United  Stat* 
wber*  Um  unl'MnltT-liMlustzlal  compliiy 
elccSxxHilca  la  aa  oloaaly  altuatad  and  aa  cxxor 
pact  aa  It  la  in  tba  Boaton  area? 

Dr.  Kbixst.  Tbara  la  a  lot  of  el«ctroal4a 
capability  throusbout  tb«  country,  bat 
wb«n  you  tay  elactronloa  reaearcb.  In  ow 
Judgment  this  U  tb*  No.  1  area  In  tb0 
country. 

Mr.  TuouMM.  I  don't  tblnk  tbare  la  any 
argument  about  tbat.  J 

Mr.  BofcAM».  Do  you  now  bav«  any  li^- 
houaa  compatancy  In  tbla  araa?  J 


Dr.  KauLST.  Taa.  va  do.    W«  bava  it  acal 
tarad   tbrougbout  almoat   all  ot  our   flel^ 
ccntera. 

arrmaBMCT  mpaoraMSNTB  ' 

Mr.  Bouuts.  Would  tbla  belp  to  reduoB 
tha  cost  somewhat  over  tbe  years  wltb  ra- 
q;>ect  to  tbe  whole  NASA  program,  M  this 
OBQter  were  established? 

Dr.  BiBxrr.  Very  definitely,  becaxise  tbeb 
we  can  get  tbe  components  and  bardwane 
for  future  space  flight  developed  in  time 
that  we  can  reduce  fallurea,  coatly  delays, 
and  ao  forth. 

Mr.  BoLAiro.  Does  this  give  NASA  a^ 
ability  to  more  effectively  evaluate  oontracts 
vbleh  will  be  made  with  private  industry 
and  to  have  a  greater  knowledge  of  pren 
etsety  what  la  in  the  contract? 

Dr.  KsLXXT.  This  ia  one  of  the  fund^ 
mental  puipoaes  of  tbe  Center,  so  that  we 
can  exercise  the  capability  in  industry  and 
tinlversltles  to  the  best  advantage. 

Mr.  BouaiD.  Bow  long  has  NASA  been 
tMw^Tig  about  tha  establishment  of  an  eleo- 
tronlc  research  center. 

Dr.  Detdkm.  This  was  talked  about  from 
time  to  time  for  application  to  airplanes. 

Mr.  'Bauan.  This  goes  back  long  before 
November  of  any  particular  year,  doesn't  it? 

Dr.  DsTSKiv.  Yes.  This  problem  has  bee|i 
up  several  times. 

Mr.  TttoiCAS.  The  only  problem  you  gentle- 
men have  had  is  a  question  of  locating.  It 
la  not  a  qnieatlon  of  neceaalty.  You  haws 
reached  the  point  where  it  is  a  must.  Tha 
only  problem  you  have  is  a  question  of  locf^ 
Uon.  Isnt  it? 

Dr.  SsAicAirs.  A  year  ago  last  January  I 
gave  Dr.  Blspllnghoff  a  specific  assignment  of. 
looking  at  the  matter  of  location  from  the 
standpoint  of  either  a  new  center,  or  wbethqr 
we  eziiand  one  of  our  present  centers.  Wta 
did  look  Into  both  of  these  posslbiUties  anfi 
felt  It  would  be  much  preferable  to  have  ft 
new  center  and  locate  it  in  the  Boston  area. 

Mr.  BouufD.  Could  I  explore  tbla  Juat  a 
Uttle  bit  further? 

ACnoH  or  AOTROaiziira  ooKMnrsxa 

Tbe  Boose  reduced  this  Item  by  tLIOCOOO. 
but  this  wasnt  realy  a  reduction.  Isn't  thjs 
tbe  advanced  design  carried  somewhere  else 
ia  tbe  budget? 

Mr.  Wtatt.  That's  right. 

Mr.  BoL&ND.  tl.l  million  was  for  ad^ 
vanced 

Mr.  Wtatt.  We  have  $2  million  budgeted 
for  advanced  design  and  said  we  could  brln|; 
it  back  to  that  figure. 

Mr.  "BOLAMO.  And  the  Senate  restored  the 
$1.1  miUion?  i 

Mr.  Wtatt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoLAifD.  Tbe  House's  objection  to  your 
getting  into  this  as  quickly  as  you  desired 
was  based  on  the  fact  that  you  people  failed 
to  make  a  case  before  the  authorlisatlon  com>- 
mlttee.    Can  you  make  tbe  case  here?  j 

Dr.  Dktokiv.  We  did  submit  a  doctmienjt 
to  tbe  Senate  committee  which  was  latet' 
also  made  available  to  the  House.  The  obe 
jectlon  waa  that  we  had  not  set  up  a  formal 
board  to  actually  visit  and  listen  to  thb 
diambcrs  of  commerce  all  over  the  United 
States  and  build  up  a  considerable  record  of 
BMfcktng  this  dJolee.  We  felt  that  our  own 
contacta  have  been  wide  enough  to  know 
that  there  are  only  about  tiiree  areas  that 
come  elose  to  meeting  ^ese  conditions.    Th* 


other  two  are  in  California,  and  we  have 
this  one  in  tbe  Boston  area.  Other  areas  of 
the  country  have  parta  of  this  competence, 
but  they  do  not  pull  together  the  electronic 
research  o^wbllltlee,  plus  tbe  university 
capabilities. 

Now,  the  present  situation  is  that  there  Is 
language  in  tbe  Houae  which  will  require, 
apparently,  an  area  survey  prior  to  getting 
down  to  the  job  of — if  we  come  out  with  the 
same  conclusions  as  we  think  are  very  like- 
ly— working  with  local  site  siu-vey  com- 
mltteee. 

Tbe  Senate  position  is  not  completely  clear 
aa  a  result  of  some  remarks  of  the  Senate 
chairman  on  the  floor  when  the  bill  was  be- 
ing considered. 

As  of  tbe  present  moment,  in  this  case, 
until  the  authorization  bill  Is  through  tbe 
Congress,  we  have  some  dllBculty  in  making 
specific  plans  as  to  whether  we  will  proceed 
inunediately  to  the  site  survey  in  the  Boston 
area,  or  whether  we  have  first  to  go  through 
an  area  survey. 

Mr.  BoLAMD.  You  are  d\M  to  report  back 
under  the  House  version  of  this  bill  by  Febru- 
ary 1  of  next  year? 

Dr.  Dktdxn.  That's  right. 

Mr.  BoLAira.  Now,  how  long  does  this  hold 
this  program  up? 

Dr.  DaTPDr.  Three  or  four  months. 

Mr.  BoLANS.  Is  time  of  essence?  Would  it 
be  well  to  get  into  this  thing  as  quickly  as  we 
can? 

Dr.  Dstscn.  We  would  prefer  it. 

Mr.  BoLAND.  Both  the  House  conunlttee 
and  the  Senate  committee  have  45  days  in 
which  to  study  It  and  if  at  the  end  of  45  days 
they  make  no  report,  you  can  go  ahead,  or  If 
they  reject  it  within  the  45  days,  this  means 
further  delay  of  another  month  and  a  half, 
so  you  would  not  actually  get  started  in  this 
until  weU  Into  spring  of  next  year? 

Dr.  DanxM.  Were  these  provisions  not  in 
the  bill,  we  would  be  making  site  surveys  in 
the  Boeton  area  now. 
nrcKEAsnfo  dcxaitos  oir   electric  taciutiss 

Mr.  BoLAiro.  May  I  ask  whether  or  not 
there  are  any  existing  facilities  within  tbe 
nderal  Batabllsbment  now  that  can  do  what 
you  want  to  do  with  this  kind  of  a  center? 

Dr.  KaiJXT.  That  is  a  point  we  considered 
in  reviewing  the  various  alternatives  to  our 
solution  to  this  problem  and  specifically  the 
one  that  comes  to  mind  la  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

We  find  that  everybody's  electronics  re- 
quirements are  increasing.  There  is  a  de- 
mand on  the  market  for  people.  There  is  a 
demand  for  facilities.  Wherever  we  did  this 
we  would  have  to  add  capability,  whoever  did 
it  would  have  to  add  new  people  and  new 
facillUes. 

Now,  it  seemed  to  yield  much  greater 
efficiency  if  we  were  able  to  centralize  this, 
where  we  combine  the  people  and  the  facili- 
ties and  have  what  we  call  In  a  management 
sense  a  critical  mass,  such  as  the  nucler 
people 

DOD  POSmON  ON   ELXCTKONICS  CKNTZX 

Dr.  Dbtden.  There  Is  a  position  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  on  this.  I  have  for- 
gotten whether  it  was  the  Houae  or  Senate 
Space  Committee  who  wrote  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  this  very  point  and  there 
is  some  correspondence  wiilcb  I  would  Uke 
to  see  in  the  record  at  this  point  if  you  have 
no  objection. 

Mr.  BoLAifD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
have  that. 

(The  information  supplied  follows:) 

U.S.  Senate, 
CoMirrrrss  on  Aeronauticai.  and 
Space  Sciences, 

July  29,  1963. 
Hon.  RoBXXT  S.  McNamaka, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Deas  Ma.  SECRTTAaT:  During  the  re- 
cent markup  of  NASA's  budget  request  for 


fiscal  1964,  a  queation  arose  aa  tc  the  future 
uaafulneas  of  an  electronlca  facility  to  be 
located  in  the  Greater  Boston  area. 

The  point  waa  raised  that  it  might  be 
wise  to  look  upon  this  new  laboratory  with 
a  little  broader  perspective  than  jiist  a  lab- 
oratory to  implement  NASA's  electronic 
needs. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  perhaps  this  fa- 
cility, together  with  the  Government,  in- 
dustry, and  educational  environment  in  this 
area,  could.  In  the  future,  with  the  proper 
coordination  between  tbe  Department  of 
Defense's  electronic  capabUlUes  and  NASA's 
electronic  capabilities,  make  a  major  contri- 
bution to  the  entire  Government's  operations 
in  the  field  of  electronics  research  and  de- 
velopment and  serve  an  extremely  useful 
purpose  in  the  future  for  military  space  as 
well  as  civilian  space  programs. 

The  committee  felt  that  this  point  was 
Important  enough  to  request  Department  of 
Defense  comment  as  to  whether  It  feels  that 
such  a  complex  could  prove  extremely  useful 
to  tbe  military  and  defense  needs  in  elec- 
tronics in  the  future,  as  well  as  NASA's 
needs. 

I  would,  therefore,  like  to  have  such  com- 
ment by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  an 
answer  as  expeditiously  as  possible  in  order 
that  It  would  be  available  to  the  committee 
In  connection  with  the  deliberation  of 
NASA's  1964  request  in  the  Senate. 
Sincerely. 

Clinton  P.  Anoersow, 

Ch4tirvKtii. 
DiKECTOs  or  Depense. 

RSSXARCH  AND  EnGIMEERINO. 

Washington.  DC..  August  1, 19€3. 
Hon.  CuurroN  P.  Anderson. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Anderson:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  dated  July  29.  1963,  offering  us 
the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  useful- 
nea  of  NASA's  proposed  electronics  research 
facility  to  our  defense  military  electronics 
research  and  development  effort. 

In  considering  this  possibility  we  have 
reviewed  the  electronic  research  and  devel- 
opment facilities  and  technical  resources 
currently  available  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  adequacy  of  this  exist- 
ing capability  to  advance  electronics  tech- 
nology and  develop  new  devices  and  systems 
needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  current 
and  foreseen  military  space  and  weapons 
systems  program  requirements. 

At  present  there  are  a  number  of  labora- 
tories, both  within  the  military  services  and 
nonprofit  institutions  outside  the  Defense 
Department,  actively  engaged  In  electronic 
research  and  development.  While  these  re- 
Boxu'ces  are  considered  adequate  to  support 
the  Department's  needs  in  the  electronic  re- 
search and  development  area,  it  is  recognized 
that  NASA  baa  a  very  major  requirement 
for  the  moat  advanced  kind  of  electronic 
technology  in  their  civilian  space  programs. 
It  is  also  recognized  that  a  substantial  part 
of  these  electronic  technical  requirements 
are  very  similar  to  those  involved  in  our  own 
military  space  and  other  military  systems 
developments.  Accordingly,  we  would  ex- 
pect that  much  of  the  research  carried  for- 
ward by  NASA  in  the  proposed  facility  would 
serve  a  useful  purpose  for  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Sincerely, 

EUrolo  Brown. 

Mr.  BoLAND.  Is  this  facility  also  useful  to 
other  agencies  of  the  Government?  Could 
this  not  be  a  useful  center  for  the  DOD? 
Isnt  this  something  really  the  Government 
should  have  in  order  to  do  tbe  job  it  has  to 
do  in  tbe  electronics  field,  to  do  it  a  little 
better  than  we  are  doing  it  now? 

Dr.  Dktden.  I  would  think  so. 

Mr.  Tbomas.  There  is  a  $360  million  a  year 
CQm.puter  rental  bill  alone.    Anything  locdt- 
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Ing  toward  cutting  that  down  is  bound  to  be 
useful  and  will  improve  the  quality  of  it, 
too. 

NO    RELOCATION    07   PRESENT    ACTiVU'lRS 

Mr.  OsTERTAO.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  location  but  deals  with  the  whole  pur- 
pose. 

When  the  electronics  research  center  is 
finally  developed  into  a  fullbloom  operation, 
jrou  are  going  to  have  a  big  electronic  center. 
You  are  not  without  electronics  research 
now.  The  whole  question  is:  What  does  this 
do  to  your  program  as  It  exists?  Is  it  a  trans- 
fer? Is  this  going  to  reduce  some  of  your 
operations  in  other  places  where  this  work 
Is  now  being  done,  or  is  it  going  to  supple- 
ment it?  I  don't  think  it  is  quite  clear  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  is  more  on  top  of  what 
you  have.  What  is  tbe  picture  going  to  look 
like? 

Dr.  Drtdbn.  Let  me  answer  this:  It's 
supplemental.  I  don't  think  we  should  say 
that  this  is  a  laboratory  where  we  are  going 
to  move  a  lot  of  things  that  are  already  going 
on.  The  things  that  are  going  on  are  In  very 
specialized  areas. 

For  example,  all  through  our  business 
we  use  electronic  Instruments.  So  every 
laboratory  has  a  section  concerned  with,  if 
you  like,  the  invention,  the  development, 
the  calibration,  the  maintenance  of  electronic 
Instruments  and  the  wind  tunnels  and  air- 
planes, and  so  forth. 

There  are  specialized  competencies  in  the 
tracking  area  associated  with  Buckley's  work, 
which  probably  will  remain  where  they  are, 
close  to  the  customer,  rather  than  moving  it 
away.  This  is  a  question  that  perhaps  isn't 
entirely  settled  at  the  moment.  Some  things 
might  be  moved  to  the  laboratory,  but  I 
don't  want  to  give  you  the  idea  the  bulk 
of  it  will  l>e  of  that  nature.  It  is  a  com- 
petence of  a  type  that  we  do  not  have  pres- 
ently in  any  of  oiu*  laboratories. 

Dr.  Seamans.  The  work  at  Marshall  directly 
relating  to  the  large  vehicle  must  remain 
there.  They  must  have  the  team  of  people 
who  are  taking  over  all  the  responsibility  for 
the  Saturn,  just  as  the  people  at  Houston 
must  be  responsible  for  the  Apollo  and  there 
will  be  no  attempt  to  manage  the  specific 
electronic  developments  for  those  two  pro- 
grams out  of  this  research  center.  The 
research  center  would  be  a  resource  that 
could  support  for  example  Marshall  and 
Houston,  if  they  run  into  difficulty  on  these 
programs,  but  primarily  they  are  to  do  tbe 
longer  term  work  so  that  we  will  have  in  tbe 
years  ahead  the  kind  of  new  techniques. 

Mr.  Tbomas.  This  Is  pmely  a  research 
center.  It  is  just  what  you  aaid  It  is,  isnt 
it?  It  is  not  an  operational  center  to  replace 
any  existing  facility? 

Dr.  Seamans.  That's  right. 

Dr.  Drtdxic.  They  will  do  a  program  by 
contract  on  advancement  of  technology 
within  industry  that  will  be  far  larger  than 
the  program  that  is  carried  on  now. 

Dr.  Seamans.  This  will  be  done  through- 
out the  whole  country.  This  Center  will  con- 
tract for  technique  work  and  advanced  work 
throughout  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  OsTERTAo.  Klectronics  research  is  elec- 
tronic research. 

You  say  you  have  some  at  Marshall  and 
you  have  some  at  other  points  or  sources? 

Dr.  Drtden.  They  are  developing  specific 
equipment  for  the  specific  projects  that  they 
have. 

nature  op  WOEK  TO  BE  DONE 

Mr.  OsTKRTAo.  Yet  you  say  it  is  going  to 
supplement.    Then  bow  Is  It  coordinated? 

Dr.  Drtden.  Well,  it  is  in  the  same  manner 
as  our  X«wls  Bssearefa  Center,  which  is  a 
propulsion  research  center  primarily.  It 
supports  development  projects  both  in  NASA 
and  outside.  So  this  Electronics  Research 
Center,  by  twing  the  head  at  tbe  immediate 
program  will  be  prepared  to  support  the 
specific  developments  in  the  electronics 


Mr.  OsTERTAO.  TTiere  Is  no  duplication? 

Dr.  Drtden.  No. 

Mr.  OsTERTAO.  Yet  it  is  supplemental  in 
that  it  is  a  broader  aspect  of  electronics  re- 
search which  may  or  may  not  l>e  applicable 
for  electronics  research  that  is  being  carried 
on  in  your  other  centers.  Is  that  a  fsiir 
statement? 

Dr.  GiLRUTH.  If  I  may  say  a  word:  The 
type  electronics  research  this  Center  will  do 
that  is  of  greatest  Importance  is  improve- 
ment of  components.  Now,  if  there  is  some 
better  way  of  making  a  relay — there  are 
thousands  of  relays  in  a  spmcecraft  and  out 
of  these  thousands  of  relays  there  is  always 
one  chance  in  a  certain  number  that  one 
will  fail  to  close  when  It  is  supposed  to  or 
will  close  when  it  shouldn't.  They  are  very 
reliable  devices  now,  but  you  have  to  \ise  so 
many  of  them  that  the  total  percentage  when 
you  get  them  all  together  you  have  a 
fairly  good  chance  something  will  fall. 

If  there  is  a  better  way  to  build  a  relay 
than  we  are  building  now,  this  would  have  a 
tremendous  payoff  in  the  total  Nation's  pro- 
gram. 

Now,  industry  can't  afford  to  do  this  kind 
of  research  l>ecause  if  they  did  develop  a 
better  one,  all  their  other  competitors  vrtll 
use  it  and  their  development  costs  would 
sort  of  go  down  the  drain. 

Now,  this  Is  the  kind  of  work  the  Govern- 
ment can  and  must  do  and  if  this  Center 
does  this  kind  of  work,  I  think  the  payoff 
would  be  very  great  and  it  will  not  com- 
pete with  anything  else  that  is  going  on. 

Dr.  Seamans.  Furthering  what  Dr.  Gllruth 
has  said,  we  know  our  solid  state  devices, 
solar  cells  and  transistors  for  example,  fail 
in  orbit.  We  know  the  failure  rate  is  re- 
lated to  radiation  in  space,  but  we  really 
don't  completely  xinderstand  the  mechanism 
by  which  the  failure  occurs.  We  must  de- 
velop a  better  understanding  of  that  phe- 
nomena. This  will  be  the  mission,  one  of 
the  missions,  on   this  Center. 

Mr.  OsTERTAG.  What  is  the  basic  reason  for 
the  committee  reserving  on  this  project  fur- 
ther study  up  until  February?  It  was  not  a 
question  of  location,  was  it?  Is  that  the 
main  reason? 

Mr.  Boland.  You  have  a  few  other  rea- 
sons— the  competency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  do  the  job,  the  competency  of 
NASA  to  do  it,  whether  or  not  this  is  some- 
thing that  we  should  do,  and  the  question  of 
location. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  when  you  plant  this 
site,  you  plant  it  right  in  the  middle  of 
MIT,  Harvard,  and  "electronics  road." 

Mr.  Thomas.  Let  UB  go  get  some  lunch  and 
come  back  at  about  1:20,  when  we  shall  go 
Into  other  subjects. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Gentleman,  the  committee 
will  please  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Jonas  had  soms  questions  he  wanted 
to  ask  about  tbe  new  electronics  laboratory. 

PREVIOUS    RSQTTEST    FOR    ELECTRONICS    CENTER 

Mr.  Jonas.  Dr.  Dryden.  you  said  you  had 
been  thinking  about  such  a  center  for  how 
many  years? 

Dr.  Drtden.  In  the  NACA  days,  there  was 
actually  a  committee  vote  once  that  we 
ought  to  set  up  an  Electronics  Center.  That, 
of  course,  was  under  different  circumstances. 
As  far  as  the  Space  Agency  is  concerned,  in 
the  early  organizational  studies  of  the  Cen- 
ter, some  consideration  was  given  to  it. 

Mr.  Jonas.  We  can  boll  it  down  to  this: 
When  did  you  first  ask  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  approve  a  request  for  money  for 
it?    What  was  the  year  of  your  first  request? 

Dr.  Drtden.  The  first  request  was  this  year. 

consiocratioiN  or  kxpambion  or  otbi* 


Mr.  Jonas.  Dr.  Seamaas,  you  said  the  de- 
elalon  was  made  to  undertake  to  build  this 
Center  instead  of  expanding  present  centers. 
Is  that  correct? 


Dr.  Seamans.  Yes;  I  did. 

Mr.  Jonas.  "What  present  centers  did  you 
have  In  mind? 

Dr.  Seamans.  We  considered,  for  example, 
a  plan  to  expand  the  Langley  Research  Cen- 
ter. Dr.  Thompson,  who  is  here,  actually 
came  up  with  his  people  and  reviewed  with 
us  what  would  be  involved  in  organizing 
Langley  so  it  could  take  on  not  only  its  pres- 
ent responsibilities,  but  also  add  this  elec- 
tronics capability. 

Mr.  Jonas.  Would  it  not  make  sense  to 
use  one  of  your  present  research  centers, 
with  all  of  the  scientific  personnel  that  you 
have  there  and  with  overhead  facilities  al- 
ready in  place,  instead  of  embarking  on  a 
program  as  extensive  and  as  expensive  as 
this  one  will  be? 

Dr.  Seamans.  It  would  involve  adding 
roughly  the  same  amount  of  facilities.  It 
would  Involve  adding  the  same  number  of 
people;   namely.  2,000  additional  people. 

Mr.  Jonas.  You  mean  you  would  have  had 
to  acquire  2,000  acres  of  land  at  Langley? 

Dr.  Seamans.  I  am  not  siue  we  would 
have  to  add  all  that  land,  but  we  would  have 
to  add  research  facilities,  wiiich  are  the 
major  cost  of  the  Center.  Of  the  $55  mil- 
lion, approximately  $3  million  is  fca-  land 
and  the  rest  is  for  special  facilities  and  for 
the  housing  of  the  additional  people. 

Mr.  Jonas.  You  do  not  mean  living  quar- 
ters? 

Dr.  Seamans.  By  housing,  I  mean  the 
laboratory,  office,  and  work  space  for  the 
people. 

LARCX  LAND  REQUIREMENT 

Mr.  Jonas.  Why  do  you  need  1.000  acres? 
That  is  a  tremendous  acreage.  You  must 
visualize  a  tremendous  facility  to  require 
1,000  acres. 

Dr.  Seamans.  The  primary  reason  for  tbe 
large  amount  of  land  is  for  an  antenna 
range,  which  does  take  a  large  amount  of 
space,  where  you  need  a  large,  clear  area. 
In  our  experience,  for  example,  at  Houston. 
we  originally  were  thinking  in  terms  of 
1,000  acres,  and  we  have  gone  to  1,600  acres 
at  Houston  to  provide  not  only  the  room  for 
the  buildings,  but  also  an  expanse  of  land 
for  an  antenna  range  there. 

Mr.  Jonas.  Do  you  think  you  can  get  1,000 
acres  of  clear  land  in  a  metropolitan  area? 

Dr.  Seamans.  We  go  to  the  metropolitan 
area  in  order  to  get  close  to  the  universi- 
ties, wiiich  we  would  like  to  do  if  we  can  get 
such  space.  Then  we  would  have  outside 
of  the  metropolitan  area,  somewhere  out 
in  tbe  vicinity  of  Route  128,  additional  land 
which  would  be  just  for  the  antenna-tjrpe 
zneasiirementa. 

consideration  or  north  Carolina  research 

TRIAMULE 

Mr.  JoHAS.  Would  you  consider  a  free  site 
donated  to  you  by  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  the  research  triangle,  which  is  an  area 
surrounded  by  Duke  University,  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina 
State  College,  with  a  computer  capability  al- 
ready at  the  university,  a  reactor  capability 
at  State  college,  and  fine  engineering  and 
physics  departments?  Would  you  consider 
an  area  such  as  that,  instead  of  a  metro- 
politan area  such  as  Boeton  or  New  York  City, 
with  the  tremendous  cost  of  land? 

Dr.  Ssamans.  We  certainly  bold  that  uni- 
versity triangle  in  very  high  regard,  and  are 
familiar  with  the  research  activities  in  the 
area,  but  we  did  feel  that  the  Boeton  area 
would  give  us  the  greatest  possible  support 
f CH-  this  new  activity. 

Mr.  Jonas.  You  visualize  a  cost  of  $66  mil- 
lion for  construction  and  2.500  people. 

Dr.  Seamaks.  I  think  we  said  2.100  paopls. 


OPERATma  COSTS  AM0  SXPANDEB 


omc 


Mr.  JowAS.  What  wUl  your  operating  costs 
per  year  be? 
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Dr.  KSLLKT.  Peraonncl  and  operattooB  coet« 
will  be  approximately  $38  million.  I  can  glv^ 
you  an  exact  figure  for  that  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  JoNAB.  $28  million  a  year? 

Dr.  Kxujnr.  Tea,  sir.  That  la  when  we  get 
up  to  the  full  complement  of  3,100  peopl«. 
When  we  are  In  the  building,  It  will  be  apv 
proximately  $38  million  a  year  with  2.10^ 
people.  [ 

Mr.  JoKAS.  Dr.  Seamana,  what  will  we  b^ 
spending,  aside  from  this  center,  for  elec- 
tronic research  in  our  other  centers.  In  addif 
tlon  to  that  $28  million? 

Dr.  SsAMAKs.  In  order  to  carry  out  out- 
study,  we  did  take  a  careful  look  at  th^ 
work  going  on  in  our  various  centers.  W^ 
have  that  summarized  in  tabular  form,  and  t 
will  ask  Dr.  Kelley  if  he  can  siunmarize  It. 

E>r.  Kkllzt.  Yes.  sir.  We  have  a  prograi]$ 
right  now  of  electronic  research  of  about  $2( 
million.  That  Is  excluding  some  flight  proj" 
ecta  that  we  are  doing.  I  am  talking  about 
the  research  which  la  done  in  the  laboratory. 
We  would  expect  from  the  electronic  research 
part  of  the  program  that  this  would  add  a^ 
additional  $25  million  to  the  electronic  ret- 
search  budget  line  Item  for  a  total  of  $60  mill- 
lion  by  about  1968-d9.  | 

Mr.  JoMAB.  I  may  not  understand  you. 
You  say  yoiir  projected  coat  of  operations  of 
this  center  we  are  talking  about  now  will  bf 
$28  million  per  year? 

Dr.  KSLLKT.  That  is  for  salaries  and  operat- 
Uons. 

Mr.  Jonas.  We  are  now  spending  $25  mil*- 
Hon  on  electronic  research  in  our  various 
existing  centers. 

Dr.  KxLxxT.  That  is  a  research  and  develop* 
ment  figure,  most  of  which  is  spent  out  o( 
house.     They  are  different  budget  figures. 

Mr.  Jonas.  We  are  spending  that  amount^ 
though,  are  we  not? 

Dr.  KxLurr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jonas.  And  you  would  expect  to  doubl^ 
that  and  spend  $50  million? 

Dr.  KxLLXT.  We  would  expect  to  double  tb$ 
present  R.  &  D.  We  would  double  both,  sir'. 
We  would  spend  approximately  $28  mlUioa 
additional  for  personnel  and  operations,  and 
approximately  $25  million  additional  for  the 
research  and  development  line  item.  Most 
of  the  research  and  development  goes  out 
of  house.  We  would  essentially  double  th^ 
total  program. 

Mr.  Jonas.  You  mean  the  present  pro* 
gram? 

Dr.  Kkixxt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jonas.  You  did  not  mean  you  would 
double  the  $35  million  you  are  8p>ending  on 
research  and  development  now? 

Dr  KxixKT.  We  would  double  that  flgtim 
We  do  double  the  $28  million  figure.  I 

Mr.  Jonas.  You  would  then  be  spendlnf 
how  much? 

Dr.  KzLxxr.  We  would  be  spending  $60 
million  for  research  and  development.  an<l 
then  3  times  $28  million  for  personnel  an4 
operations,  $66  million. 

Mr.  Jonas.  You  would  be  spending  $6^ 
million  plus  $60  million? 

Dr.  KzixxT.  Yes,  sir.  I 

Mr.  Jonas.  It  does  not  look  to  me  as  if  th4 
comment  of  the  distixigulahed  chalrmaa 
when  he  opened  the  hearing  on  this  sub* 
Ject  is  quite  justified,  when  he  said  thi$ 
was  designed  to  save  money.  That  la  not  th# 
purpose  of  it,  is  it? 

Dr.  KxT.T.ET.  This  is  the  money  that  wq 
spend  in  the  research  program.  The  lever* 
age  that  this  exerts  against  the  total  pro-4 
gram  is  quite  extensive.  I 

Mr.  Jonas.  I  got  the  impression  as  yo\4 
had  answered  previous  questions  that  w« 
were  going  to  pull  together  a  great  deal  ol 
research  in  this  field  and  put  it  in  this  Cen- 
ter aiul  save  $37  million  a  year,  or  some  fig* 
ure  such  as  that. 

ranZNT  XLZCTKONICS  BXTDOIT 

Dr.  DaTDXN.  The  money  would  be  saved  ir 
development.  What  is  the  present  total  ex- 
penditure for  electronics  equipment? 


Dr.  KxLLZT.  We  spend  about  $2  billion  of 
our  budget  for  electronics. 

Mr.  Jonas.  You  do  not  expect  to  reduce 

that  with  this  Center? 

Dr.  Kki.t.kt.  We  expect  to  Increase  the  re- 
liability  of  that  $3  billion  worth,  not  only 
the  reliability  of  that,  but  as  reliability  in 
electronics  affects  the  total  vehicie  reliabil- 
ity. 

Dr.  Seamans.  Dr.  Gilruth  pointed  out  this 
morning  the  importance  of  reliability  of 
electronics  components,  relays,  transistors, 
tubes,  if  we  can  increase  the  reliability  of 
our  large  vehicle  spacecraft. 

Mr.  Jonas.  I  am  not  questioning  the  ad- 
vantages of  research  in  establishing  reliabil- 
ity. I  am  Just  questioning  and  trying  to 
get  you  to  Justify  to  my  satlafaction  the  ex- 
penditure of  this  sum  of  money  for  construc- 
tion and  then  operating  costs,  when  we  have 
a  capability  already  in  place. 

Dr.  Drtden.  If  the  Saturn  V  blows  up, 
it  is  $120  million,  as  you  heard  this  morn- 
ing.   If  that  research  will  save  one  flight 

Mr.  Jonas.  That  is  not  any  answer  to  my 
question  whatsoever.  You  can  always  blow 
up  a  Titan  or  a  Saturn  but  you  cannot 
charge  that  up  to  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
have  an  Electronics  Research  Center,  can 
you? 

Dr.  Dryden.  I  think  in  many  cases  you 
can. 

Mr.  OsTEXTAG.  Dr.  Dryden  testified  this 
morning  that  this  was  supplemental  to  what 
exists,  rather  than 

Dr.  Dktoen.  I  did  not  say  any  research 
money  would  be  saved.  I  said  the  money 
would  be  saved  in  the  overall  program. 

USE  OF  center's  CAPACrTT 

Mr.  Jonas.  I  understood  the  doctor  to  say 
we  would  not  even  use  the  full  capacity  of 
this  Center  for  NASA,  but  that  you  would 
contract  part  of  this  capability  out  to  private 
Industry.    Is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Seamans.  Yes.  Of  the  figure  that  Dr. 
Kelley  is  referring  to  in  his  research  and 
development  funding,  roughly  $26  million  or 
$37  million  will  go  out  on  R.  &  D.  to  t>e 
handled  out  of  this  particular  Center.  It 
would  go  out  to  contractors  and  universities 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  LiNGLz.  You  would  use  the  full  capac- 
ity, though,  sir.  This  would  be  contracts  in 
addition  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  Center. 
Just  as  other  Centers  now  contract  out. 

Mr.  Jonas.  I  may  have  misunderstood  Dr. 
Dryden.  I  thought  he  said  some  of  the 
capability  of  this  Center  would  be  made 
available  to  private  industry  on  a  con- 
tractual basis. 

Dr.  Dktdzn.  Other  governmental  agencies. 

HonsK  SPACE  coMMrrrxx  PosmoN 
Mr.  OSTZRTAG.  Dr.  Dryden.  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  held  exhaustive 
hearings  with  your  agency  on  this  whole 
program,  the  whole  gamut  of  space  and  your 
activities,  your  services,  •your  problems. 
When  it  came  to  this  Research  Center,  as  I 
understand  it.  they  explored  it  quite  ex- 
haustively, and  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
their  report,  in  part,  on  this  very  subject. 
I  quote: 

"An  exhaustive  review  of  the  necessity  for 
this  project  by  the  committee  revealed  that 
a  specific  site  had  not  been  selected,  co- 
ordination with  other  Federal  agencies  hav- 
ing a  like  capability  had  not  been  properly 
effected,  preliminary  planning  in  general  had 
not  been  in  accordance  with  good  manage- 
ment practice,  and  the  need  for  the  Center 
was  not  conclusively  proven  as  essential. 
Consequently,  the  committee  determined 
that  expenditure  of  funds  authorized  for 
this  project  shall  be  contingent  upon  the 
result  of  further  study  by  NASA.  TTie  com- 
mittee desires  that  NASA  report  back  to  the 
committee  the  results  of  this  more  detailed 
study  on  or  about  February  1.  1964.  The 
report  shall  Include,  but  shall  not  be  limited 
to.  the  following  aspects." 


Then  they  quote  the  various  aspects. 

The  point  is  that  these  are  the  things 
which  disturbed  the  other  committee.  I  am 
not  arguing  against  it.  I  am  merely  saying 
these  were  factors  which  had  not  been 
cleared. 

Apparently  you  people  are  testifying  to  us 
that  they  are  reasonably  clear. 

Dr.  Dryden.  By  the  time  of  the  Senate 
hearings,  you  will  produce  this  volume  that 
Dr.  Kelley  has.  which  I  think  has  been  made 
available.  Was  this  sent  to  you?  You 
should  have  seen  it. 

Dr.  Kelley.  We  can  make  it  available. 

Dr.  Dryden.  I  understand  it  has  not  been 
made  available  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. It  ought  to  be.  This  was  the  state- 
ment before  the  Senate  In  their  review  of 
the  project,  which  did  not  question  the 
advisability  of  the  project. 

senate  coMMrrTEz  PosmoN 
Mr.  BoLAND.  May  I  insert  in  the  record  this 
point  from  a  report  from  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  result  of  this  hearing  and  as  a  result. 
I  presume,  of  the  testimony  which  was  ad- 
duced by  the  committee?  The  Senate  com- 
mittee (reading)  :  "took  considerable  tesU- 
mony  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  and  need 
for  the  proposed  Center.  While  the  com- 
mittee agrees  that  it  is  necessary  to  have 
fvu-nlshed  a  detailed  study  of  the  geographi- 
cal location  of  the  proposed  Center  prior  to 
the  expenditure  of  any  funds  by  NASA,  it 
feels  that  NASA  has  Justified  properly  the 
need  for  and  the  nature  of  the  proposed 
Center." 

I  presume  this  conclusion  of  the  Senate 
committee  was  the  result  of  the  presentation 
made  by  NASA  to  the  committee.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  comment  about  the 
Justification  before  the  House,  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  House  conunittee's  position  on  It, 
which  was  a  good  one.  but  I  am  sure  when 
NASA  appeared  before  the  Senate  it  answered 
the  questions  in  prolonged  detail  that  the 
House  was  Interested  in.  I  am  sure  they  are 
In  the  Justifications  there.  The  Senate  ap- 
parently approved  it. 

Dr.  Dryden.  This  volume  was  prepared  In 
further  Justification  before  the  Senate  after 
this  criticism  was  made  by  the  House. 

additional  information  sttpplied  to  senate 
coMMrrrsz 
Mr.  Ostehtac.  What  changed  the  picture 
between  the  time  of  the  House  hearings  and 
study  and  investigation  of  this  whole  matter, 
and  the  time  that  the  Senate  took  action? 
There  is  reference  to  the  potential  use  of 
other  Federal  agencies  which  is  not  clear. 
Was  that  clear  at  the  time  of  the  Senate 
consideration? 

DOD    views    electronics    research    CENTXa 

Dr.  Dryden.  I  mentioned  before,  and  per- 
mission has  been  given  us  to  insert  in  the 
record,  the  views  of  the  Air  Force  on  this 
subject. 

Dr.  Seamans.  Also,  I  believe  the  views  of 
Dr.  Harold  Brown,  from  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Mr.  Jonas.  Could  you  summarize  the 
views? 

Dr.  Drtden.  There  is  nothing  new.  We 
prepared  a  more  complete  Justification. 

Mr.  Jonas.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  views 
are?  I  do  not  want  to  wait  to  read  the  rec- 
ord when  it  comes  down. 

Dr.  Seamans.  Dr.  Brown's  view,  expressed 
in  his  letter,  was  that  there  was  ample  Justi- 
fication for  an  additional  research  center  for 
electronics,  and  he  was  sxire  it  would  be  of 
value  not  only  to  NASA  but  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Mr.  Jonas.  What  did  the  Air  Force  say? 
They  have  a  similar  installation,  I  \uder- 
stand. 

Dr.  Drtden.  The  letter  was  generally  sim- 
ilar.    I  cannot  quote  It. 

Dr.  Sbamams.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that 
letter. 
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Mr.  Jonas.  Is  it  proposed  to  abandon  the 
Air  Force's  activity  in  this  field  and  lue 
yours? 

Dr.  Seamans.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Jonas.  Why  do  we  need  two? 

Dr.  Dkyden.  Volume  of  business.  If  you 
like.  We  Just  referred  to  the  amount  of 
money  spent  for  electronics  In  space.  The 
Defense  Department,  of  course,  has  a  very 
large  expenditure  in  the  missile  field,  in  the 
airplane  field.  In  the  fire  control  field,  in  the 
communications  field. 

RELiABXLrrr — DtrrERENCEs  IN  research 

Mr.  Jonas.  But  this  is  a  research  center. 
Is  not  the  research  you  will  do  the  same 
kind  of  research  that  the  Air  Force  needs  to 
have  done? 

Dr.  Drtdkn.  When  you  say  "the  same 
kind,"  It  Is  working  In  the  same  general 
areas.  Mr.  Oilnith  referred  to  the  biggest 
difference.  Whereas  in  the  ballistic  missile 
business  you  can  afford  to  have  10  percent  of 
the  missiles  blow  up.  you  cannot  afford  that 
in  space.  You  must  have  much  higher 
standards  of  reliability.  There  must  be 
much  better  equipment.  It  is  parallel  to  the 
situation  Mr.  Oilruth  described  on  the  Atlas, 
where  we  cannot  take  an  Atlas  off  the  line. 
As  I  recall  it.  every  part  for  a  manned  Atlas 
was  stamped  separately  and  went  through 
the  factory  with  special  treatment.  Ol 
course  we  paid  for  that.  The  additional 
reliability  will  cost  more  money.  What  you 
will  save,  as  I  have  indicated,  is  the  failure 
of  an  electronic  comp)onent  which  would 
destroy  a  Sattim  V  which  costs  you  $120 
million. 

How  much  are  you  Justified  in  spending  on 
research  and  quality  control  and  inspection 
to  avoid  such  losses?  By  such  procedures  in 
a  much  smaller  way  in  the  Delta  vehicle,  we 
have  gotten  to  the  point  where  19  out  of  the 
last  20  went  successfully.  I  can  assure  you 
.  this  is  not  accomplished  Just  by  taking  the 
stuff  off  the  shelf  and  firing  it.  It  has  taken 
a  special  program  of  quality  assurance  to  ac- 
complish that  result. 

So.  this  is  a  kind  of  electronics  which  de- 
mands much  higher  standards  of  reliability, 
even  perhaps  than  in  the  telephone  business. 
When  we  went  into  Telstar,  we  thovigbt  the 
experience  of  the  telephone  company  would 
make  It  possible  for  tlxem  to  show  us  up,  to 
some  extent,  by  building  a  satellite  which 
had  a  longer  life.  At  the  moment.  Relay  has 
a  longer  life  than  Telstar.  Relay  was  made 
under  contract  by  RCA  as  a  result  of  com- 
petition in  which  we  made  the  selection. 

I  t.hink  that  is  accidental,  and  two  samples 
are  not  enough  to  say,  but  It  did  turn  out 
that  even  the  great  experience  of  the  tele- 
phone company  in  making  long-lived  com- 
ponents did  not  enable  them  to  make  the 
first  satellite  to  last  for  years. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Doctor,  you  have  made  a  very 
compelling  statement.  Of  course,  we  are  all 
concerned  to  avoid  any  semblance  of  extrava- 
gance. There  Is  a  tremendous  amount  of 
"  expenditures  going  on  in  this  Government  in 
this  field,  in  this  agency  alone,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $1%  bUlion,  almost  $2  bUUon  a 
year.  Tliat  is  hardly  any  more  than  50  per- 
cent, If  60  percent,  of  the  total  exi>endltures 
of  this  Government  a  year  in  this  field. 

Who  knows  If  any  one  of  three  research 
Institutions  will  ever  come  up  with  any 
quick  answer  to  the  problem  or  make  any 
improvements.  Look  what  we  are  doing  In 
industry,  private  medicine,  and  Government 
In  the  field  of  cancer.  We  must  have  15 
or  20  or  25  research  institutions,  all  doing 
the  same  thing.  Certainly,  we  cannot  say 
that  Is  extravagant.  The  answers  have  not 
been  found.  Perfection  has  not  been 
reached. 

My  guess  Is,  if  we  were  to  have  a  half 
doeen  at  these  Research  Centers  you  would 
not  reach  perfecUoo  in  1,  2,  3.  4,  or  6  years. 

Would  you  say  there  is  any  extravaganoe 
In  this?  That  is  what  we  are  couceruad  wlt^. 
What  Is  your  beet  estimate? 


Dr.  DkTOKN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some 
Senators  recommended  two  or  three  mmSi 
Centers. 

(Off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Thomas.  Any  further  questions,  gen- 
tlemen? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  the 
Members  will  be  highly  impressed  with 
the  hearings  on  this  matter  before  our 
subcommittee.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  NASA  fully  justified  its  position. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  I 
am  proud  of  the  way  that  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  acted  in  this 
matter.  He  has  done  and  is  doing  what 
every  Member  of  this  Congress  should  do 
when  a  Justified  project  has  the  possi- 
bility of  going  into  his  State.  He  is  car- 
rying the  bcdl  in  this  matter  for  our 
great  State  and  Is  carrying  it  in  a  proud 
and  effective  manner. 

Again  I  say  that  this  amendment  ought 
be  voted  down. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  propose  a  unanimous  consent  request 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  in  10  min- 
utes and  reserve  the  last  2V2  minutes 
to  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  did  not  like  that 
2V2  minutes.  Would  you  make  it  1  or  2? 
Let  us  get  It  in  nice  round  figures,  if  the 
gentleman  will. 

Mr.  THOMAS.    Two  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Bates]. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not 
expect  to  speak  on  this  particular  item, 
which,  of  course,  was  contained  in  the 
authorization  bill  when  it  passed  the 
House  some  time  ago.  I  did  not  think 
it  was  appropriate  that  somebody  from 
Massachusetts,  and  not  on  the  commit- 
tee, should  get  Involved  in  this  partic- 
ular debate.  The  Massachusetts  dele- 
gation preferred  that  the  proposal  stand 
on  its  merits  rather  than  taking  a  pork 
barrel  approach  to  the  subject.  Except- 
ing for  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Martin],  the  former 
Speaker  of  the  House,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  committee,  all  of  us,  when  the 
authorization  bill  went  through  the 
House,  refrained  from  participating  In 
debate.  It  seems  to  me  the  fair  thing 
is  to  let  the  ag^icy  Itself  decide  where 
this  facility  should  be  built.  This  morn- 
ing I  understand  there  was  distributed 
to  our  colleagues,  although  I  myself  did 
not  get  a  copy  of  it.  a  letter  from  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  who  just  of- 
fered this  amendment  which  had  as  its 
prime  theme  the  fact  that  this  project 
might  be  available  for  your  area.  I 
think  there  is  only  one  thing  that  is  im- 
portant here,  and  that  is  the  naticmal 
interest.  The  Congress  has  left  it  to  be 
decided  by  the  agency.  That  is  the  way 
we  left  it,  and  that  is  the  way  we  Shoidd 
leave  It  today.  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
m«it  be  voted  down. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee one  question.  I>oes  the  gen- 
tleman know  how  the  astronauts  got  to 
the  House  Chamber  this  afternoon  and 
who  paid  the  expenses  to  bring  them  to 
Washington,  accompanied  by  their 
wives? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  will  give  all  the  in- 
formation I  have,  and  I  have  some  un- 
derstanding. About  3  or  4  months  ago 
they  were  awarded  an  honor  and  they 
appear  today  in  the  city  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  because  of  that.  It  Is  un- 
related to  this  bill.    They  were  invited. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  purely  coin- 
cidental? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  About  3  or  4  months 
ago  they  were  given  an  honor  or  a  medal, 
and  they  were  here  today  and  I  invited 
them  to  come  over  to  my  office.  They 
live  in  my  town.  I  am  not  going  to  vio- 
late the  rules  of  the  House.  Let  us  see  if 
they  are  still  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  was  purely  coin- 
cidental that  they  came  to  the  House 
Chamber  during  the  time  that  the  moon- 
shot  amendment  was  being  discussed. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  It  was  not  coin- 
cidental. They  were  awaixled  a  medal 
here,  and  were  Invited  to  be  here  3 
months  ago. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  say  it  was  purely  coin- 
cidental that  they  came  to  the  House 
Chamber  at  this  time;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  guess  so;  that  is  a 
big  word. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  The  as- 
tronauts jointly  were  awarded  the  Collier 
Trophy,  the  greatest  trophy  in  the  astro- 
nautics field.  This  award  was  made  last 
May.  I  happen  to  sit  on  the  committee 
that  helps  to  make  the  award.  The  med- 
al was  given  them  by  the  President  today 
at  the  White  House.  The  National  Aero- 
nautics Association,  one  of  the  greatest 
associations  in  the  country,  tendered 
them  a  luncheon  at  the  Statler  Hotel. 
They  were  down  there  and,  like  many 
other  visitors  in  Washington,  I  presumed 
they  wanted  to  see  the  Congress  in  ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
say  a  word  or  two  on  my  time,  I  J\ist 
wonder  if  it  was  as  coiiKiidental  as  was 
the  stocking  of  the  House  office  buildings 
with  cans  for  water  and  boxes  of  de- 
hydrated food  before  Uie  vote  on  the  fall- 
out shelter  bill,  and  removal  of  the  stuff 
the  day  after  the  bill  was  voted  on. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  has 
expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Coifxc]. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope 
this  amendment  will  be  defeated.  I  be- 
lieve that  any  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
bringing  poiitlcc  into  this  particular  issue 
are  merely  dranUng  a  red  herring  across 
the  issue.  If  any  statements  have  been 
made — and  I  know  of  none — that  a 
Member  of  the  other  body  said  that  this 
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Research  Center  was  going  to  be  located     do  not  want  to  get  mixed  up  in  the  loca- 


in  Massachusetts.  It  should  have  no  In 
fluence  upon  this  branch  of  the  Congresa 
We  should  look  at  the  issue  objectively 
and  see  whether  the  project  has  merit, 
and  M  it  has  merit  we  should  vote  for  iH 

Assuming  it  is  true  that  this  particular 
Research  Center  is  going  to  be  located 
in  Boston,  lir.  Chairman,  I  ask  you  and 
the  Members  of  this  House  where  in  the 
United  States  you  could  find  a  finer 
place,  where  in  the  United  States  could 
you  find  more  talent  than  there,  wher^ 
you  have  the  greatest  scientific  univer- 
sity in  the  country?  I  do  not  think  any 
city  can  claim  similar  distinction.  We 
have  MIT.  Boston  College.  Harvard. 
Boston  University,  Tufts,  Northeastenx 
and  many  other  universities,  located  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boston.  But  the  issuf 
here.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  whether  thi| 
Research  Center  is  to  be  located  hi 
Massachusetts,  California,  Michigan,  or 
any  other  State.  The  issue  here  i| 
whether  the  establishment  of  a  research 
center  for  NASA  has  merit  and  whether 
the  money  should  be  appropriated  for 
that  here  today. 

Mr.  MILLER,  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.     I  yield.  i 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  gentleman's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  came  out  of  the  Com* 
mittee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  by  g 
unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
glad  to  hear  that  from  my  friend  fron) 
California.  Certainly  this  is  in  the  Int 
terest  of  national  defense  and  it  should 
be  passed  on  here  today  without  thil 
amendment,  without  this  crippling 
amendment,  and  by  a  imanimous  votei 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr, 
Thomas]  to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  majt 
I  respectfully  ask  my  colleagues  to  vote 
down  this  amendment.  I  have  a  high 
regard  for  our  dlstln«:ulshed  friend  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Wtdlxr],  but  I  ask  you 
to  vote  down  the  amendment. 

It  takes  money,  in  roimd  flgiires  about 
$4  mlUion.  out  of  the  bill.  But  if  there 
is  anything  on  earth  needed  more  than 
this  research  laboratory,  frankly  I  do  nol 
know  what  it  is. 

This  Is  a  research  laboratory  in  elec-* 
tronics. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  evidence  clearl3t 
shows  that  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
your  Government — and  you  are  paying 
the  bill — now  is  spending  $250  million 
a  year  for  what? 

Our  able  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks  1  subcommittee 
passed  a  bill  dealing  with  this  subject 
about  2  or  3  months  ago  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  involving  $250  millloii 
a  year  for  rental  of  ADP  equipment^ 
This  Is  data  processing  equipment.  That 
Is  what  it  is.  However,  that  is  only  9 
small  part  of  this  electronics  field.  It 
only  involves  $250  million  on  ADP  com« 
puting  machines  for  records  and  so 
forth.  But  this  Government  1b  spend  •• 
ing— listen  to  this — $2  billion  a  year  In 
this  entire  field  of  electronics. 

Gentlemen,  this  laboratory  Is  neces- 
sary. Let  us  leam  something  about  this 
field  in  order  to  cut  down  the  cost. 


tion  of  it.  If  it  were  put  up  to  me  to 
make  the  decision — but  frankly  it  Is 
not — I  would  go  right  to  the  center 
where  the  business  is  located  now.  And, 
where  is  It  located?  It  is  located  at  Bos- 
ton. They  started  there  20  or  25  years 
ago.  Someone  told  me  that  when  some 
of  my  friends  from  North  Carolina  got 
the  textile  business,  then  these  people 
went  Into  the  electronics  business.  Gen- 
tlemen, It  looks  as  if  it  is  about  to  pay 
off  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  members  of 
the  committee  to  vote  down  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wydler]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OrTERED    BT    MB.    LANGEN 

Mr.  LANGEN.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Langen:  On 
page  16,  line  13,  strike  out  "111.850,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$11,750,000." 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  present  an  amendment  at  this 
time  that  surely  everyone  can  agree  with. 
It  sustains  the  p>osition  that  I  took  in  the 
well  of  the  House  a  few  moments  ago 
and  I  think  carries  out  the  direction  as 
identified  in  the  committee  report  in 
which  they  have  indicated  that  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  has  been  spend- 
ing too  much  time  in  empire  building 
and  in  trying  to  expand  its  jurisdiction. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  the  elim- 
ination of  these  funds  we  further  elim- 
inate the  opportimlty  to  expand  their 
personnel  by  12  new  positions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  lateness 
of  the  season  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  amplified  their  desire  to 
move  into  fields  of  authority  that  are 
questionable  in  the  first  place,  it  occurs 
to  me  that  a  savings  might  well  be  made 
here  in  the  best  interest  not  only  of  our 
national  economy  but  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  REA  that  serves  the  coimtry  so 
well. 

The  amendment  merely  provides  for  a 
reduction  of  $100,000  in  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
for  the  12  new  positions.  In  view  of  the 
statement  I  made  during  general  debate, 
it  is  neither  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
the  Commission  to  expand  its  authority 
of  regulation  into  new  fields  where  their 
authority  is  questionable.  I  call  to  your 
attention  again  the  order  of  the  Com- 
mission of  July  22, 1963,  to  the  three  REA 
co-ops  to  show  cause  why  respondents 
should  not  be  required  to  comply  with 
requirements  of  the  Federal  Power  Act. 
This  move  has  been  opposed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  This  show-cause 
order  could  establish  precedent  for 
ftuther  regulation  of  REA's  throughout 
the  country  by  the  Commission.  There 
has  been  to  my  knowledge  no  request  or 
complaint  to  Justify  their  action.  REA's 
throughout  the  country  have  served  rural 
America  well,  and  the  show -cause  order 
Is  imcalled  for.  The  House  therefore 
has  the  opportunity  to  serve  the  best 
interests  of  rural  America  and  our  econ- 
omy by  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 
I  have  previously  introduced  legislation 


that  would  preclude  this  expansion  of 
authority. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  should  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  [Mr. 
Thomas]. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  May  I  say  to  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  who  serves  so  ably 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
who  is  well  and  favorably  snown  to  every 
Member  of  this  House  and  is  certainly 
one  of  the  outstanding  Members  of  this 
House,  as  I  understand  the  gentleman's 
amendment  it  seeks  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  appropriation  by 
$100,000  in  order  to  take  off  the  12  new 
employees  that  we  granted? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  correct. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
there  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  we  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Langen]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee a  question  regarding  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  on  page  5,  and  I  will 
read  it: 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  in 
this  act,  or  of  the  funds  available  for  ex- 
penditure by  any  corporation  or  agency  in- 
cluded In  this  act,  shall  be  used  for  construc- 
tion of  fallout  shelters. 

I  recognize  that  the  bill  authorizing 
the  extension  of  fallout  shelters  has  not 
been  cleared  by  the  other  body  and 
therefore  a  point  of  order  would  be 
lodged  against  any  appropriation  there- 
for in  this  bill. 

Judging  by  the  language  contained 
herein,  is  the  subcommittee  opposed  to 
and  would  not  continue  any  appropria- 
tion for  fallout  shelters? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  cannot  give  any- 
thing but  an  honest  answer  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend.  Of  course,  that  is 
really  a  moot  question  because  there  is 
no  authorization,  but  answering  the  gen- 
tleman's question,  it  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ChtLlrman,  a  few  short  weeks 
ago — September  17  to  be  precise — the 
House  in  its  wisdom  performed  a  dis- 
tasteful task.  By  an  overwhelmmgly 
wide  margin,  we  approved  the  authoriza- 
tion for  a  modest  extension  to  the  fall- 
out shelter  program. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  some  of  the 
people  who  rose  in  support  of  this  meas- 
ure. The  distinguished  Speaker  of  this 
body  told  us  that  civil  defense  is  "the 
fourth  arm  of  our  national  defense." 
The  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  VntsoNl,  said  that  the  bill  pro- 
vided "a  sensible,  cheap  way  to  protect 
millions  and  millions  of  Americans." 
The   gentleman   from   Louisiana    [Mr. 
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H^bertl,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
reporting  the  bill,  recalled  how  nearly 
all  of  the  members  of  his  committee  had 
been,  when  the  hearings  commenced, 
against  expansion  of  the  fallout  shelter 
program,  only  to  be  convinced  other- 
wise after  hearing  the  testimony  of  over 
100  defense  experts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  wanting  to 
sound  like  an  alarmist,  the  House  action 
today  in  scuttling  the  fallout  shelter  pro- 
gram will  be,  I  predict,  the  final  death- 
blow to  any  future  deployment  of  either 
the  Nike-2teus  or  Nike-X  anti-missile- 
missiles  systems.  This,  I  can  assure  you. 
is  not  a  prediction  based  upon  empty 
speculation  on  my  part.  Rather,  it  is 
founded  upon  the  testimony  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tions last  February  when,  responding  to 
questions  from  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ostertag].  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]  ,  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  said: 

I  personally  will  never  recommend  an  anti- 
ICBM  program  unless  a  fallout  shelter  pro- 
gram does  accompany  It. 

Resulting  from  this  startling  testi- 
mony, I  have  since  then  taken  it  upon 
myself  to  study  In  gredt  detail  the 
interrelationship  of  our  anti-ICBM  and 
civil  defense  programs.  In  a  recent 
letter  to  me.  Secretary  McNamara  under- 
scored his  February  testimony  when  he 
said  only  after  we  complete  our  shelter 
survey,  stocking  and  marking,  as  well 
as  initiate  a  shelter  development  pro- 
gram "should  we  then  consider  other 
major  programs  to  limit  the  effects  of 
possible  attack."  This  sentiment  has 
been  repeated  to  me  on  dozens  of  occa- 
sions within  past  weeks  by  top  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

In  fact,  one  of  these  Pentagon  officials, 
whose  name  will  have  to  go  immentioned, 
advised  me  within  the  past  48  hours  that 
the  action  taken  In  the  committee  bill 
"represents  a  stab  in  the  back  by  both 
the  White  House  and  the  Defense 
Secretary." 

He  realized,  as  do  I,  that  while  this  is 
a  congressional  action,  absolutely  no 
administration  leadership  has  been  in 
evidence  in  this  regard.  You  will  recall 
the  anguished  screams  that  were  ex- 
pressed by  the  administration  earlier 
this  year  when  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations to  the  accelerated  public  works 
program  were  eliminated  by  the  same 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  responsi- 
ble for  the  measure  before  us  today.  By 
the  telegrsuns.  letters,  and  various  pres- 
sures that  were  in  evidence  then,  one 
might  have  thought  the  country  was 
facing  its  Armageddon.  Needless  to  say, 
nearly  all  of  the  appropriations  were 
restored  on  the  floor.  Gentlemen,  we 
know  that  there  are  ways  and  means 
available  to  any  administration  to  fore- 
close against  the  possibility  of  a  100- 
percent  appropriations  cut  in  an  impor- 
tant program.  When  such  a  cut  takes 
place  without  a  whisper  of  White  House 
discontent,  we  all  know  pretty  much 
what  the  real  story  is. 

Technically,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
appropriations  for  the  recently  enacted 
civil  defense  authorization  bill  would  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order,  in  that  the 


other  body  has  not  as  yet  acted  on  the 
authorization  bill.  However,  such  is  not 
the  real  reason  of  the  commltee  for  its 
action,  as  the  chairman  so  candidly  ad- 
mitted. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportimlty  to  pay  my  respect 
to  the  distinguished  Speaker,  who  has 
been  the  only  member  of  the  leadership 
or  the  administration  who  has  publicly 
expressed  his  misgivings  over  the  com- 
mittee action. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  record 
shows  the  true  facts  of  the  matter.  Do 
not  he  too  surprised  if,  next  year  or  at 
some  time  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  comes  before  us  with  the  news 
that  he  is  junking  the  anti-ICBM  pro- 
gram because  "You  fellows  did  not  give 
me  what  I  wanted  in  the  way  of  civil  de- 
fense." There  is  a  strong  suspicion  in 
some  quarters  that  the  Secretary  has 
been  looking  for  Just  such  an  excuse  for 
some  time,  and  that  by  today's  action, 
we  are  doing  his  dirty  work  for  him, — 
as  well  as  leaving  this  Nation  naked  and 
defenseless  to  ttie  threat  of  any  nuclear 
attack. 

Personally,  Mr.  Chairman,  coming  on 
the  heels  of  the  test  ban  treaty  and  the 
obvious  receptiveness  of  the  administra- 
tion to  the  present  warmth  in  the  Krem- 
lin, I  do  not  want  to  share  responsibility 
for  thus  letting  down  our  guard  at  home. 
The  blame,  or  praise,  for  junking  a  de- 
fensive system  for  our  people  at  home 
must  be  borne  by  the  administration. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BT    MR.    GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On 
page  57  insert  the  following  new  section 
after  line  0: 

"Sec.  304.  None  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  conduct  or 
assist  In  conducting  any  program  (including 
but  not  limited  to  the  payment  of  salaries, 
administrative  expenses,  and  the  conduct  of 
research  activities)  related  directly  or  in- 
directly to  the  establishment  of  a  national 
service  corps  or  similar  domestic  peace  corps 
type  of  program." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  amendment  that  I  have  offered  to  ev- 
ery appropriation  bill  that  has  been 
brought  in  so  far.  It  will  not  cost  the 
taxpayers  a  dime;  in  fact,  it  can  very 
well  save  them  money. 

I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Thomas],  will  see  fit  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
go  along  with  our  able  and  distinguished 
friend  from  Iowa.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion, and  we  will  accept  the  amendment. 
There  are  no  funds  in  this  bill  for  that 
purpose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  taking  this  time  I 
want  to  explain  in  connection  with  a 
motion  to  recommit,  which  is  not  de- 
batable and  cannot  be  discussed,  that 
there  will  be  a  motion  to  recommit,  but 
it  will  be  a  very  different  proposal  than 


the  proposal  that  was  offered  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  It  will  be  $500 
million  less.  It  will  call  for  only  a  $200 
million  reduction  in  research  and  devel- 
opment funds — not  $700  million.  It  will 
be  a  motion  that  will  simply  seek  to 
change  the  figure  In  line  11  on  page  36 
from  $3,926  milUon  to  $3,726  miUion,  and 
it  will  leave  to  NASA  itself  its  application 
within  research  and  development.  It 
will  not  be  applied  to  any  particular 
program. 

It  is  a  reduction  that  is  believed  to  be 
warranted  in  connection  with  a  $5  billion 
program  in  a  single  year  with  a  provision 
that  the  moneys  may  remain  available 
until  expended.  With  the  Government 
Accounting  Office  disclosing  recently  a 
certain  measure  of  inefficiency  and 
waste.  With  the  critical  fiscal  situation 
we  face  at  least  this  much  in  the  way  of 
pressure  of  good  housekeeping  on  NASA 
is  warranted.  It  certainly  will  not  crip- 
ple anything.  But  it  will  give  us  a  little 
more  careful  housekeeping  in  a  program 
that  is  so  vast  and  extensive  that  there 
are  very  few  that  can  understand  all  its 
ramifications.  It  will  also  require  closer 
contract  supervision  by  this  agency.  I 
hope  the  House  will  support  this  small 
reduction. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.    FTTCINSKI 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pttcinski:  On 
page  14,  line  23,  strike  out  "$60,000,000"  and 
Insert  "$500,000." 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Today  we  are  being 
asked  to  appropriate  $60  million  for  the 
development  of  a  civil  supersonic  air- 
craft, more  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
SST.  This  nebulous  project  will  not  cost 
the  American  taxpayer  Just  $60  million 
but  rather  a  mlnimvim  of  $1  billion  and 
it  is  conceivable  that  the  total  cost  may 
exceed  $iy2  billion. 

The  reasons  advanced  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  missile  designed  to  shoot 
the  traveling  public  to  their  destination, 
rather  than  fly  them  at  the  present 
turtle's  pace  of  600  miles  per  hour,  are  as 
thin  as  the  air  that  the  proposed  SST 
will  fly  in.  Apparently  the  primary  rea- 
son for  the  SST  Is  that  our  world  leader- 
ship is  losing  ground  since  the  British 
and  French  Governments  have  decided 
to  build  the  Mach  2.2  Concorde.  But 
what  they  do  not  tell  you  about  the  Con- 
corde is  that  while  It  Is  supposed  to  take 
an  hour  and  a  half  off  the  flight  time  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States,  it 
will  lose  an  hour  because  it  will  have  to 
land  at  Gander.  It  cannot  make  It  all 
the  way  from  England  to  the  United 
States  without  a  stop  for  refueling.  I 
doubt,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  whether 
the  Concorde  will  be  anything  more  than 
an  advertising  gimmick  for  most  airlines 
in  its  present  form. 

None  of  the  money  here  is  appro- 
priated to  deal  with  sonic  booms,  which 
are  one  of  the  biggest  problems  with 
SST's.  Think  this  through  seriously.  I 
cannot  think  of  anything  that  will 
change  the  lives  of  millions  of  Americans 
more  than  sonic  booms  with  the  advent 
of  the  supersonic  jet  age.  We  In  the 
large  cities  know  about  Jet  noise  but  you 
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gentlenuux  who  live  In  runJ  areaf ,  wtaio    iirUte  $60  mllUon.  they  are  golnc  to  ttil 


think  this  ia  not  an  important  problan 
to  your  community.  I  tdl  you  that  nqt 
only  your  constituent!  hut  that  their  Uvt- 
stock  are  going  to  be  very  seriously  a|- 
fected  by  sonic  booms.  Tou  can  tell  a 
human  being  what  sonic  booms  are.  but 
how  do  you  explain  this  frighteninB 
phenomenon  to  animals  on  a  farm?  Tou 
will  witness  a  serious  effect  on  their  be- 
havior with  the  advent  of  sonic  booms 
and  a  serious  drop  in  their  productivity. 

I  say  this  country  and  the  world  are 
not  ready  for  a  i60-million  appropria- 
tion for  this  purpose.  My  district  lies 
Just  east  of  O'Hare  Field,  the  biggest  air- 
field In  the  world.  I  believe  I  know 
something  about  subsonic  jet  noise.  Bi)t 
xinbearable  as  subsonic  Jet  noise  Is.  I  tc^l 
you  supersonic  Jet  noise  is  vastly  worse. 

The  city  of  San  Francisco  has  threat- 
ened to  bar  tluB  (deration  of  supersonic 
Jets  into  that  area  because  supersonic 
Jets  produce  16  decibels  more  noise  thati 
our  present-day  subsonic  Jets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  stress  too 
much  how  seriously  all  of  our  lives  will  be 
changed  with  the  advent  of  the  supef- 
sonic  Jet  age.  It  appears  to  me  that  until 
vastly  more  research  is  con4>leted  oti 
sonic  booms  and  their  Impact  on  human 
beings  and  property,  this  $60  million  will 
be  Just  a  downpayment  on  a  vast  boon- 
doggle. 

The  FAA  recently  asked  all  of  our  Na- 
tion's aircraft  manufacturers  to  submit 
their  views  on  supersonic  aircraft  aiid 
what  share  they  are  willing  to  assume 
in  developing  such  an  aircraft.  All  re- 
plies were  to  be  submitted  by  September 
9.  But  not  one  single  aircraft  designer 
or  builder  reeptmded.  Now  I  do  not 
think  the  taxpayers  should  be  burdened 
with  this  whole  debt  and  the  whole  co$t 
of  designing  a  supersonic  Jet.  If  this 
country  wants  a  supersonic  jet,  I  thiitfc 
we  ought  to  sit  down  with  the  carriefs 
and  with  the  designers  and  find  out  hoW 
much  they  are  willing  to  put  up  and 
how  much  we  are  going  to  put  up  ai^ 
what  will  be  the  long-range  effects.  If 
we  really  want  to  go  into  supersonic  oper- 
ations, then  after  doing  that  we  can 
think  about  making  a  $60-millk>n  appro- 
priation. It  is  obvious  that  our  airlints 
are  so  much  in  debt  because  of  their  r^- 
coit  conversion  from  props  to  jets  tluit 
they  are  not  interested  In  another  aeries 
of  vast  expezxiltures  for  supersonic  Jeis 
when  their  present  aircraft  are  operating 
at  less  than  60  percent  capacity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  those  Members 
who  are  concerned  about  economy,  hete 
Is  a  good  chance  to  save  $60  million  for 
the  taxpayer.  I  have  left  $500,000  in  the 
bill  for  the  FAA  to  continue  this  re- 
search and  to  find  out  Just  exactly  whete 
we  stand. 

Reqjxmsible  autlKH-ities  have  studied 
this  problem  of  sonic  booms.  Dr.  Bo 
Lundberg.  from  Sweden,  cme  of  the  mo4t 
prominait  scientists  in  the  world,  has 
very  serious  doubts  about  what  will  hap- 
pen in  the  civilized  world  if  the  supes- 
sonic  Jet  continues  along  certain  lines.  I 
think  this  subject  needs  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  tu 
rush  into  it.  You  know  what  is  going  to 
happen  as  well  as  I  know  what  is  going 
to  happen.   If  you  go  ahead  and  appro- 
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you  that  you  are  so  far  out  on  the  limb 
with  this  initial  investment  that  you  will 
not  be  ahle  to  sUw>.  I  say  our  American- 
built  RB-70  is  a  good  start  in  supersonic 
aircraft  for  America.  We  are  now  build- 
ing three  of  them  and  we  will  be  al^  to 
learn  a  great  deal  from  these  RB-70's 
and  then,  I  believe,  will  be  the  time  to 
think  about  giving  the  FAA  $60  million 
for  further  research  on  the  supersonic 
aircraft. 

Another  argument  in  support  of  the 
8ST  goes  something  like  thU:  "It  wiU 
revitalize  and  invigorate  the  UB.  aircraft 
and  engine  manufacturing  industries 
and  American  air  carriers,  and  will  ena- 
ble these  valuable  resources  to  maintain 
and  strengthen  their  skills  in  the  national 
interest." 

Of  course  the  aircraft  vjuid  engine 
manufacturing  industry  will  be  in- 
vigorated— anyone  involved  in  a  $60  mil- 
lion handout  which  ultimately  will  grow 
Into  a  bilUon-doUar-plus  handout  would 
naturally  be  invigorated. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  after  the 
SST  has  been  fully  developed  we  then 
sell  them  abroad  resulting  in  a  $1  bil- 
lion transaction  and  thereby  stemming 
the  flow  of  gold  from  the  United  States. 
Even  if  there  is  a  $1  billion  market 
abroad  for  su];>ersonte  Jets.  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  profit  if  it  will  cost  the 
taxpayer  $1*4  billion  to  develop  them. 

It  is  highly  possible  that  we  wUl  have 
to  increase  our  foreign  aid  to  some  of 
these  countries  in  order  that  they  can 
afford  to  buy  one  of  these  SST's  from  our 
manufacturers. 

We  must  realize  that  private  Industry 
differs  frwn  the  Federal  Government  in 
that  they  are  opposed  to  spending  which 
is  designed  to  ultimately  bankrupt  them. 
The  major  airlines  of  this  country  have 
recently  gone  through  a  transitional  pe- 
riod from  conventional  type  planes  to 
Jets,  causing  a  terrific  financial  strain 
which  has  proved  disastrous  to  some, 
Northeast  Airlines  in  particular.  The 
SST  could  lead  to  the  financial  ruin  of 
others  coerced  into  buying,  the  same  as 
Northeast. 

Let  us  not  get  caught  in  this  speed 
trap.  We  can  progress  without  stamped- 
inir.  Dulles  International  Airport  is  a 
perfect  example  of  getting  the  supply 
ahead  of  the  demand — ^Dulles  is  10  years 
ahead  of  its  time — let  us  not  make  the 
same  mistake  twice. 

If  the  aircraft  and  engine  industry  felt 
that  this  project  were  as  sound  as  the 
proponents  would  have  you  believe,  then 
why  have  they  not  undertaken  this  proj  - 
ect  among  themselves.  Because  they 
do  not  feel  that  it  is  economically  feasible 
and  they  know  the  public  doesnt  desire 
such  travel  now,  nor  do  they  feel  the 
pubUc  will  10  years  hence.  Let  the  air- 
craft and  engine  Industry  be  the  barom- 
eter as  they  have  been  so  successfully  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of  this 
amendment  so  we  can  save  the  taxpayer 
$60  million. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hour  is  getting  late  and  I  do  not  want  to 
get  into  any  argument  with  my  able  and 
distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  TlHnois.  But  I  do  wish  to  point  out 
to  my  good  colleague,  for  his  Information, 


that  there  are  now  several  bidders  who 
want  to  get  this  work.  This  problem  has 
been  worked  out  carefully  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  Insofar  as  the  commit- 
tee is  concerned,  they  are  one  himdred 
percent  for  it  so  that  we  in  the  United 
States  can  have  the  leadership  in  the 
field  of  civilian  aviation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  respect- 
fully ask  that  this  amendment  be  voted 
down. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  civil 
aviation,  obviously,  is  on  the  edge  of  a 
new  era.  Supersonic  technology,  which 
until  now  has  been  restricted  to  high  per- 
formance mlUtary  aircraft,  is  being 
translated  to  meet  civilian  transporta- 
tion needs.  The  British  and  French,  in  a 
Joint  effort  that  brings  into  play  the  na- 
tional treasuries  of  both  coiuitrles  and 
the  great  technical  skill  of  their  Gov- 
ernment-controlled industries,  are  in 
the  detailed  design  stage  on  a  super- 
sonic transport  that  they  are  calling 
the  Concorde.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
meeting  British  and  French  ofBclals  and 
discussing  this  matter  with  them  per- 
sonally earlier  this  year.  I  was  very  Im- 
pressed with  their  program. 

Two  U.S.  airlines,  have  now  placed 
tentative  orders  or  reserved  the  option 
to  place  orders  for  this  airplane. 

In  addition.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  a  supersonic  transport  development 
program  is  underway  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
One  recent  report  seemed  to  indicate  that 
this  would  be  a  faster  plane  than  the 
British -French  model,  although  speed  In 
Itself,  of  course.  Is  not  enough  to  Insure 
aircraft  superiority  or  even  make  it  com- 
petitive in  the  world  market.  The  fact  Is, 
the  Russians  have  i^ever  produced  a  good, 
competitive  airliner  despite  their  Inten- 
sive efforts  to  enter  the  world  civil  avia- 
tion picture  In  recent  years. 

At  any  rate.  It  is  apparent  that  super- 
sonic transport  is  going  on  at  a  vigorous 
pace  overseas,  and  this  development  ef- 
fort Is  a  distinct  challenge  to  VS.  leader- 
ship in  International  civil  aviation,  with 
the  manifold  advantages  this  has  brought 
to  this  country  over  the  years.  This 
leadership  has  meant  a  great  deal  in 
terms  of  dollars.  Jobs,  prestige,  and  high 
speed  transjwrtatlon  to  meet  the  Nation's 
needs  in  peace  and  war. 

The  proposed  US.  SST  development 
program  would  rise  to  this  challenge 
from  overseas.  The  President,  In  calling 
for  this  program  a  few  months  ago.  cited 
several  significant  benefits  to  the  Nation 
from  this  development.  He  said  that  the 
plane,  providing  extremely  swift  travel 
for  the  air  passenger,  could  be  an  "effl- 
cient,  productive  commercial  vehicle" 
that  would  prove  profitable  to  the  manu- 
facturer and  operator  and  help  ease  the 
Nation's  balance-of -payments  problems. 
Aircraft  and  aeronautical  products  are 
major  exports  for  this  country;  the  In- 
come to  the  Nation  from  sales  of  SST's, 
according  to  FAA  studies,  could  be  some 
$3  or  $4  billion.  The  program,  in  like 
manner,  could  provide  perhaps  45,000 
Jobs  for  skilled  workers  In  the  American 
aviation  industry,  itself  a  vital  element 
in  the  overall  strength  of  the  Nation. 
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For  air  travelers,  the  airplane  could 
well  be  the  finest  air  transport  ever 
built — safe  and  comfortable,  approach- 
ing the  ultimate  in  high  speed  transpor- 
tation over  reasonable  long  trips.  These 
trips,  I  am  advised  by  technical  experts, 
could  be  as  short  in  range  as  about  1,500 
miles  or  less — the  distance  between  some 
major  city-pairs  within  the  United 
States — or  as  high  as  4.000  miles  non- 
stop in  the  initial  version  of  the  U.S.  air- 
plane. The  range  would  allow  the  trans- 
port to  serve  more  than  85  percent  of  the 
longer-range  air  transport  routes  of  the 
world.  It  might  well  be  that  later  in- 
service  developments  could  increase  this 
range  considerable,  as  has  been  the  case 
with  the  current  generation  of  subsonic 
jet  airliners. 

For  the  aviation  manufacturers,  this 
program  of  Government  assistance  pro- 
vides a  really  historic  opportunity  to 
maintain  their  free  enterprise  nature 
while  at  the  same  time  meeting  the  great 
technical  and  economic  challenge  of  the 
supersonic  transport  era.  They  simply 
could  not  do  so  without  Government  help. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  program,  the 
Government  would  play  a  significant 
management  role  without  affecting  the 
essential  characteristics  of  the  manu- 
facturers involved  nor  disturbing,  to  an 
undue  extent,  the  normal  relationship 
between  manufacturers  and  their  cus- 
tomers, the  airlines. 

For  the  airlines,  this  program  would 
produce  a  potentially  money-making 
vehicle,  superior  to  the  oversea  hard- 
ware, to  provide  service  as  the  next  gen- 
eration of  jetliners.  By  the  time  this 
supersonic  plane  is  ready  to  carry  pas- 
sengers, I  understand,  the  lines  will  be 
quite  ready  for  the  next  round  of  equip- 
ment purchases.  The  using  airlines 
would,  as  you  know,  reimburse  the  Gov- 
ernment's development  costs  under  a 
royalty  arrangement  over  the  life  of  the 
airplane. 

One  of  the  President's  most  telling 
points  was  this.  He  pointed  out  that 
supersonic  development  will  once  again, 
in  the  arena  of  international  life,  enable 
the  United  States  to  demonstrate  the 
technological  achievements  that  can  be 
accomplished  under  a  democratic,  free 
enterprise  system. 

Thus,  in  doUars-and-cents  terms,  and 
perhaps,  in  less  tangible  terms,  the 
supersonic  transport  program  is  an  es- 
sential and  very  promising  national  ef- 
fort. Considerable  research  has  already 
been  done  on  It  both  within  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  that  have  aeronautical 
competence  and  resources  and  in  our 
great  aviation  engine  industries.  The 
time  has  now  come  to  move  forward  bold- 
ly with  development  of  an  airplane  to 
keep  the  UB.  banner  flying  high  in  the 
airlanes  of  the  world. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  did 
not  intend  to  attempt  to  make  an  argu- 
ment against  this  amendment. 

We  will  not  learn  any  sooner  until  we 
get  started.  The  British  and  the  French 
have  been  engaged  in  the  construction 
of  one  of  these  very  high-powered,  high- 
speed planes  going  from  1.400  to  1,500 
miles  an  hour  for  6  or  7  months.  We 
think  it  is  a  billion-doUar  market.  Let 
us  not  give  up  oxir  leadership  in  this 
field. 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chahman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  distinguished 
chairman  says  It  is  a  billion-dollar  mar- 
ket. Well,  will  the  chairman  deny  this 
will  cost  us  at  least  $1  billion  to  $1.5 
billion  to  develop  this  plane? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  think  the  cost  will 
be  anywhere  from  $750  million  to  $1 
billion.  They  say  there  will  be  a  $6  biUion 
market.   I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.     I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  all  of  the  speed  we 
have  in  present-day  aircraft  we  have  an 
airport  out  here  known  as  Dulles  Air- 
port, which  is  in  this  bill,  running  in  the 
red  every  year.  I  do  not  see  any  hope 
that  it  will  be  out  of  the  red  for  perhaps 
another  10  or  15  years.  If  we  get  these 
planes  to  go  any  faster  and  more  people 
have  to  spend  $10  to  get  to  Washington 
by  taxicab  from  the  airport,  they  will 
have  fewer  and  fewer  passengers  despite 
all  of  this  expenditure  you  are  talking 
about. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  have  gone  out  there 
for  $2  and  it  was  a  very  good  ride. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  ask  that 
this  amendment  be  voted  down.  The 
members  of  the  subcommittee  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  studied  this,  par- 
ticularly the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  OsTERTAG],  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  r Mr.  Boland].  Also, 
bear  in  mind  that  the  X-15  on  which 
you  spent  $40  million  in  research  and 
development  is  the  basis  of  this  plane 
now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Pucinski) 
there  were — ayes  70,  noes  125. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
language  on  page  18  of  the  committee 
report,  which  reads: 

The  Committee  again  recommends  that  the 
•1,722,000  previously  appropriated  for  tech- 
nical services  at  Bay  Pines,  Fla.,  remain 
earmarked  for  thia  project  if  and  when  the 
Administrator  deems  It  In  the  public  interest 
to  begin  such  construction  at  that  place. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact 
that  this  money  was  earmarked  way  back 
in  1958.  Since  that  time  the  influx  of 
veterans  in  Florida  has  been  quite  sub- 
stantial. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  wait- 
ing Ust  at  that  hospital  is  probably  as 
large  as  at  any  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  Some  611  veterans  are  wait- 
ing to  get  In  this  veterans'  hospital.  The 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ostirtag]  and  many  others  have 
been  down  there  and  visited  it.  I  think 
they  agree  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
>^autlful  and  outstanding  sites  for  a 
veterans'  hospital  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  a  quarter  of  a  million  people 
to  be  served  by  that  hospital. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Oster- 
TAC] .  who  was  kind  enough  to  visit  the  fa- 
cility last  year  if  he  does  not  beheve.  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  has  been  on  the 
griddle  now  and  money  has  been  appro- 
priated for  over  2>4  years,  that  the 
money  should  be  spent  for  technical 
services  to  get  it  underway,  and  that  it 
is  much  needed. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  comment  of  the  gentle- 
man concerning  my  visit  to  Bay  Pines 
Hospital  near  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  I 
made  a  special  trip  there  to  see  for  my- 
self because  I  was  aware  of  this  very 
problem  that  the  gentleman  has  men- 
tioned. Our  committee  In  the  past,  and 
again  now.  has  asked  that  this  money 
be  earmarked  suid  held  exclusively  for 
Bay  Pines.  This  is  a  beautiful  hospital. 
I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  understand 
why  the  Administrator  and  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  are  not  moving  for- 
ward in  the  development  of  this  insti- 
tution. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  if  he  does 
not  believe  under  the  circumstances, 
and  in  addition  the  fact  that  last  year 
the  other  body  specifically  instructed  the 
Administrator  to  spend  this  money  in 
this  calendar  year,  that  it  should  be  done. 
We  have  2  V2  months  left.  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas  1  if  the 
gentleman  does  not  believe  that  the 
needs  of  this  area  justify  going  ahead 
with  this  project? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  may  I  say  to  my 
able  and  distinguished  friend  that  he 
lives  In  a  great  State,  a  growing  State,  a 
State  with  a  lovely  climate  and  a  lovely 
location.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  language  is  pretty  strong. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  indisputable  figures 
and  incontestable  statistics  lead  me  to 
again  challenge  VA  Administrator  Olea- 
son  to  explain  why  he  is  holding  up  the 
Bay  Pines  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital  program. 

Although  $1,722  million  has  been  ap- 
propriated for  architectural  and  engi- 
neering services  at  this  VA  faclUty.  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  without  an  ex- 
planation that  will  hold  water,  has  re- 
fused to  expend  the  funds  and  move  for- 
ward with  the  program.  The  result  is 
undue  suffering  and  angxiish  for  thou- 
sands of  veterans  dejiendent  upon  this 
facility. 

There  Is  a  waiting  list  of  611  veterans 
who  are  In  need  of  medical  care  but  are 
unable  to  get  it  at  Bay  Pines  because  of 
Its  limited  facilities. 

The  average  daily  patient  load  at  Bay 
Pines  is  636  veterans,  an  Increase  of 
nearly  50  percent  over  the  last  5  years. 

While  82  percent  of  the  applicants  for 
admission  to  Bay  Pines  reside  In  the 
three  coimties  of  Pinellas,  Hillsborough, 
and  Manatee,  47  percent,  way  over  half, 
reside  in  Pinellas  County  alone. 
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ConTertinff  tbCM  percentages  to  actual 
ficures:  Bay  Pines  serves  the  needs  of 
over  254.060  Tetorans  in  21  Florida  coun- 
ties. Pindlas  County,  wberein  Ba|r 
Pines  is  located,  kads  the  Ust  with  57,678 
veterans. 

To  hold  this  important  project  up  Is 
inexcusable. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  a  recommery 
dation  that  the  amendments  be  agreed 
to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  past. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  an0 
the  Speaker  having  resmned  the  chai^. 
Mr.  BOLLZNQ,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  ttiat  that  Commltte^. 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
(HJl.  8747)  making  appropriations  tck 
sundry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agen- 
eles.  and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  jeax  endl- 
Ing  June  30,  1964.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  directed  him  to  report  the 
biU  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments,  with  a  recommendation 
that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  (luestion  on  the  biU  and  all 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  separate  voDe 
demanded  on  any  amendment?  If  not, 
the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  The  (luestion  is  oh 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  am  (vposed  to  the 
bill.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ICr.  Wtman  movw  to  rsectnmlt  the 
(HJl.  8747)  to  tlie  Oonoaalttae  on  Approprlah 
aoDM  wttb  txmtmctUmm  to  npaet  It  back 
fortbwltb  wlfeb  th«  foUowtng  Instructioa: 
On  page  36  In  Une  11,  >trU:e  out  "$3,026,000^ 
000"  and  Inaert  In  Ueu  thereof  ■•$3,726,000^ 
000." 


Ml.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  qxiestion  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap»- 
peared  to  have  IL 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  tha^ 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  145,  nays  192,  answered 
"present"  2,  not  voting  93.  as  follows; 

£RoU  No.  170] 
TXAfi— 146 

Abbttt  Altn 

Abele  Anderson 

AJbttnmthy  Arendi 

Adair  Aahbroc* 


i 


Aabxnore 
Auchlncloes 
Baker 
Bwny 


Battm 

B:cker 

Beermann 

Belcher 

BetU 

Bolton, 

PrmnoeeP. 
Bolton. 

OUver  P. 
Bonner 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Bromwell 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Bruce 

Byniee.  WU. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chenoweth 
Clancy 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Cleveland 

Dacue 

Derwlnskl 

Dertne 

Dole 

Plndley 

Foreman 

FountfUn 

Oathlngn 

Olbbons 

Olenn 

OoodeU 

Ooodllng 

OrUBn 

Oron 

Orover 

Oubaer 

Haley 

Addabbo 
Andrews 
Aahley 


Ayrce 

Baldwin 

Baring 

Barrett 

Bass 

Beclcworth 

BeU 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Blatnlk 


Boland 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Bnrke 

Burkhalter 

Biu-Ieson 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cannon 

Carey 

Casey 

Clark 

Colmer 

Corman 

Cramer 

Daddarlo 

Dantris 

Davis.  Oa. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards 

KUsworth 

Bverctt 

Evlns 

Pallon 

FarbBteln 

PasocU 

yinnegan 

Flno 

Ptsber 

Flood 

Forrester 

Fraser 

PultoD,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 


Hall 

Harsha 

Harrey.  md. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

Horan 

Borton 

Hoemer 

Hutchinson 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Keith 

King.  K.Y. 

Knox 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

LatU 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

McClory 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

Ifclntlre 

McLoskey 

Marsh 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Matnias 

May 

Meader 

MlUer.  N.T. 

MllUken 

Mlnshall 

Morse 

Morton 

N  Isen 

OTConricl 

Oamers 

Ostertag 

Pelly 

Pillion 

Plmie 

Poll 
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Oallagher 

Garmats 

Oary 

Qlalmo 

OUbert 

am 

Ck>naales 

Orabowskl 

Grant 

Gray 

Green,  Or  eg. 

Griffiths 

Oumey 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Hal  pern 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hawkins 

Healey 

H*bert 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Ksrsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Kilgore 

King.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kunkel 

Landnnn 

Lsggett 

Ubonatl 

Mahon 

Matstinaga 

Matthews 

MUler,  Calif. 

Mlnlsh 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moor  head 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 


Qule 

QuUlen 

Reld.  ni. 

Bald.  N.T. 

Rhodes,  Arts. 

Rieb 

RoblBon 

RoudeboBta 

Rumsfeld 

St.  George 

Schadeberg 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shrlver 

Slier 

Skubiu 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Va. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stlnson 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Tollefson 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Utt 

Wallhauser 

Watson 

Watts 

Weaver 

Westland 

Wharton 

Whllener 

Widnall 

WUllams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Wlnstead 

Wyman 

Yovmger 


Multer 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nix 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

O'Hara,  ni. 

CHara.  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

O-Helll 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pike 

Poage 

Pool 

Price 

Pucinskl 

PuTcell 

Randall 

Rlehlman 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Roberts.  Tex. 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Booney,  N.Y. 

Rx)ney.  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan,  Mich. 

8t  Germain 

Schwelker 

Seer  est 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Bikes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stacbler 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson.  La. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Ton 

TrlmMe 

UdaU 


DUflsan 
Van  Deerlln 
▼anlk 
Waggonnar 

Weltner 


White 
Whltten 
WUlls 
Wilson. 
Charles  H. 


Wright 
Wydler 
Young 


ANSW2BZD  "PBBSENT" — 3 
Oonte  Halleck 

NOT  VOTINO — 98 


Albert 

Hardy 

O'Brien,  lU. 

Avery 

Harris 

Patman 

Bennett.  Mich. 

Harrison 

PUcher 

Berry 

Hays 

Powell 

Broomfleld 

Henderson 

Rains 

Buckley 

Hoffman 

Relfel 

Burton 

Kelly 

Reuse 

CahlU 

K:ogli 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Cameron 

Kllburn 

Rivers,  S.C. 

OeUer 

Kornegay 

Ryan.  NY. 

Chelf 

lAnkford 

St.  Onge 

C.law.son,  Del 

Lennon 

Saylor 

Cohelan 

Lesinskl 

Schenck 

Collier 

Long,  La. 

Selden 

Cooley 

Long,  Md. 

8  ?nner 

Corbett 

McDowell 

Shelley 

Curtm 

McFall 

Sheppard 

Curtis 

McMillan 

Short 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Macdonald 

Slbal 

Dent 

MacOregor 

Stratton 

Denton 

Madden 

Sullivan 

Derounlan 

M'Ulllard 

Teague.  Calif 

Bllott 

Martin.  Calif. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Pelghan 

Martin,  Mass. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Flynt 

Michel 

Thornberry 

Fogarty 

MUls 

Tuten 

Ford 

Moore 

Van  Pelt 

Frellnghuysen 

Moss 

Vinson 

Frledel 

Murphy,  111. 

Whalley 

Fuqua 

Nedxl 

Wlckersham 

Green.  Pa. 

Norblad 

Zablockl 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Halleck  for,  with  Mr.  Albert  against. 

Mr.  Conte  for.  with  Mr.  Keogh  against. 

Mr.  Collier  for,  with  Mr.  8hepp«urd  against. 

Mr.  Kllburn  for,  with  Mr.  St.  Onge  against. 

Mr.  Curtis  for,  with  Mr.  Shelley  against. 

Mr.  Harrison  for,  with  Mr.  Dent  against. 

Mr.  Saylor  for,  with  Mr.  Elliott  against. 

Mr.  Derounlan  for,  with  Mr.  Bains  against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana  against. 

Mr.  Hoffman  for,  with  Mr.  Patman  against. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  for,  with  Mr.  Hardy 
against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Belfel. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Curtin. 

Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  Oreen  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
MicheL 

Mr.  Pogarty  with  Mr.  Avery. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with   Mr.  Short. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Bennett  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Mr.  MUls  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Slbal. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Ford. 

Mr.  Frtedel  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt. 

Mr.  Denton  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  McFaU  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Wlckersham  with  Mr.  Norblad. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  MalUlard. 

Mr.  Lankford  with  Mr.  Ryan  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Thorn- 
berry. 

Mr.  Cbelf  with  Mr.  PUcher. 

Mr.  Puqtta  with  Mr.  Zablockl. 

Mr.  LeslnsU  with  Mr.  Lennon. 


Mr. 


1963 

Mr.  McDowell  with  Mr.  PowelL 
Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Henderson. 
Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Tuten. 
Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  McMillan. 
Mr.    Rivera    of    South    Carolina   with 
Harris. 
Mr.  Vinson  with  Mrs.  Sullivan. 
Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Senner. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]. 
If  he  had  been  present  he  would  have 
voted  "nay."  I  voted  "yea."  Therefore, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keogh].  Had  he  been  present 
he  would  have  voted  "nay."  I  voted 
"yea."  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

Mr.  ASHLEY  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  302,  nays  32,  not  voting  98, 
as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  171 J 
YEAS— 302 
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Abernethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Andrews 

Arends 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

Aspinall 

Auchincloss 

Ayres 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Baring 

Barrett 

Barry 


Bates 

Battin 

Becker 

Beckworth 

Belcher 

BeU 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Betts 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton, 

Prances  P. 
Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 
Bonner 
Brademas 
Bray 
Brock 
Bromwell 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhiU,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Burke 
Burkhalter 
Burleson 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cannon 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Ciiamberlaln 
Chenoweth 
Clark 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Colmer 
Conte 
Corman 

CIX — 


Cramer 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Diggs 

DingeU 

IX)le 

Donohue 

IXirn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

KUsworth 

Kverett 

Bvlns 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Faacell 

Flnnegan 

Fino 

Fisher 

Flood 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Oallagher 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Gathlngs 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

GUbert 

GUI 

Glenn 

Gonzales 

Goodllng 

Orabowskl 

Grant 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gubser 

Oumey 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hanna 

-lais 


Hansen 

Harding 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hawkins 

Healey 

Hubert 

Hechler 

HemphlU 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Horan 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

HuU 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kilgore 

King,  Calif. 

IClrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kunkel 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Llbonati 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

McCullocb 

McDade 

McIntUe 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Moader 

Miller.  Calif. 

MUllken 

Mlnlsh 


MlnshaU 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Monagan 

Rlehlman 

Stlnson 

Montoya 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Stubblefleld 

Moor  head 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Taft 

Morgan 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Talcott 

Morris 

Ro  bison 

Taylor 

Morrison 

Rodlno 

Teague,  Tex. 

Morse 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Thomas 

Moaher 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Thompson,  La. 

Multer 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Thompeon,  Tex. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Ton 

Murray 

Rx)ney.  Pa. 

Tollefson 

Natcher 

Roosevelt 

Trimble 

N  Isen 

Rosenthal 

Tupper 

Nix 

Rostenkowski 

UdaU 

O'Hara,  ni. 

Roudebufih 

Ullman 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Roush 

Utt 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Roybal 

Van  DeerUn 

Olson.  Minn. 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Vanlk 

ONeUl 

St.  George 

Waggonner 

Osmers 

St  Germain 

WaUhauser 

Ostertag 

Schneebell 

Watson 

Passman 

Schwelker 

Watu 

Patten 

Schwengel 

Weaver 

PeUy 

Scott 

Weltner 

Pepper 

Bee rest 

Westland 

Perkins 

Shipley 

Wharton 

PhUbin 

Shrlver 

White 

Pike 

Sickles 

Whltener 

PlUlon 

Stkes 

Whltten 

Plrnle 

SUer 

Wldnall 

Poage 

Bisk 

WUllams 

Poll 

Skubitz 

WUlls 

Pool 

Slack 

Wilson,  Bob 

Price 

Smith,  Calif. 

Wilson. 

Pucinskl 

Smith,  Iowa 

Charles  H. 

PurceU 

Springer 

Wilson,  Ind. 

QuiUen 

Staebler 

Wlnstead 

Randall 

Stafford 

Wright 

Reld.ni. 

Staggers 

Wydler 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Steed 

NAYS— 32 

Young 

Abbltt 

Foreman 

Morton 

At>ele 

GoodeU 

O'Konskl 

Alger 

Gross 

Rich 

Anderson 

Hutchinson 

Rumsfeld 

Ashbrook 

Johansen 

Schadeberg 

Beermann 

King,  NY. 

Smith,  Va. 

Bruce 

Knox 

Snyder 

Clancy 

Kyi 

Tuck 

Derwtnskl 

lAlrd 

Wyman 

Devine 

McClory 

Younger 

Flndley 

McLoskey 

NOT  VOTING— 98 

Albert 

Hardy 

O'Brien.  N.T. 

Avery 

Harris 

Patman 

Bennett.  Mich. 

Harrison 

PUcher 

Berry 

Hays 

PoweU 

Bow 

Henderson 

Qule 

Broomfleld 

Hoffman 

Rains 

Buckley 

Kelly 

Relfel 

Burton 

Keogh 

Reuss 

CahUl 

KUburn 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Cameron 

Kornegay 

Rivers,  SO. 

CeUer 

Lankford 

Ryan,  NY. 

Chelf 

Lennon 

St.  Onge 

cnawson.  Del 

Leslnsltl 

Saylor 

Cohelan 

Long,  La 

Schenck 

CoUler 

Long,  Md. 

Selden 

Cooley 

McOoweU 

S;nner 

Corbett 

McFall 

SheUey 

Curtin 

McMlUan 

Sheppard 

Curtis 

Macdonald 

Short 

Davis,  Tenn. 

MacGregor 

Slbal 

Dent 

Madden 

Stratton 

Denton 

MalUlard 

SuUlvan 

Derounlan 

Martin,  Calif. 

Teague,  Calif 

Edwards 

Martin,  Mass. 

Thompson,  N,J. 

KUiott 

Michel 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Felghan 

MlUer,  N.Y. 

Thornberry 

Flynt 

Mills 

Tuten 

Pogarty 

Moore 

Van  Pelt 

Ford 

Moss 

Vtnaon 

Frellnghuysen 

Murphy,  ni. 

WhaUey 

Frledel 

Nedzl 

Wlckersham 

Fuqua 

Norblad 

Zablockl 

Green,  Pa. 

O'Brien,  ni. 

SothebUl 

was  passed. 

The   Clerk  annoimced 

the  following 

pairs: 
On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Albert  for,  with  Mr.  Curtis  against. 
Mr.  Harrison  for,  with  Mr.  Kllburn  against. 
M.  Elliott  for,  with  Mr.  Saylor  against. 
Mr.    Del    Clawson    for,    with    Mr.    ColUer 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.   Thompson   of   New  Jersey   with   Mr. 
Ryan  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  PoweU. 
Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Harrla. 


Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Edwards. 

Mr.  Chelf  with  Mr.  Senner. 

Mr.  Riven  of  South  Carolina  with  ICr. 
Tuten. 

Mr.  Vlnsoci  with  Mr.  Tbomberry. 

Mr.  Beuas  with  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Short. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Cahin. 

Mr.  Shelley  with  Mr.  Avery. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  £)erounian. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Martin 
of  California. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mr.   Hardy   with  Mr.   MacGregor. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Bennett  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Frledel  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Frellng- 
huysen. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Fljmt  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  McFall  with  Mr.  Curtin. 

Mr.  Lankford  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Slbal. 

Mr.  Wlckersham  with  Mr.  Norblad. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Denton  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Henderson. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  nunois  with  Mr.  Lennon. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Lesinskl. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Cooley. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Pllcher. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Davis 
of  Tennessee. 

Mr.   McDowell   with  Mr.   Odler. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed  and  include  extraneous 
material  and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


STATUS  OP  APPROPRIATION  BILLS, 
88TH  CONGRESS.  1ST  SESSION 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  table. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  granted,  I  include  the  latest  tabu- 
lation showing  the  down-to-date  status 
of  the  appropriation  bills  of  the  session 
accompanied  by  comparisons  with  budg- 
et requests  and  last  year's  appropria- 
tions. 

The  table  discloses  a  reduction  of 
$184,869,965  below  the  budget  requests 
on  the  supplementals  for  fiscal  year  1963. 

Pour  regular  bills  for  fiscal  year  1964 
have  been  finally  processed  and  sent  to 
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the  Presidoit— Interior,  Tteftsury-Post 
Office.  Labor-HEW,  and  Defense.  Tbey 
Involved  budget  requests  for  appr(H>ria- 
tlons  totaling  $«1.918.577,000  and  were 
reduced  below  that  figure  by  $2,219.- 
557,000.  In  the  aggregate  they  are  ilao 
below  total  comparable  appropriat 
for  fiscal  1963  by  $339,000,000. 


kttons 


Two  bills.  Agriculture  and  Legislative, 
are  in  conference. 

Three  bills,  including  the  bill  passed 
on  the  floor  today,  are  in  the  Senate. 

Three  regular  bills  remain  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  House — the  military  con- 
struction bill,  the  foreign  aid  bill,  and 
the   public   works   biU.     Th^  Involve 


budget  requests  of  about  $11,314,000,000. 
We  continue  to  mark  time  awaiting  dis- 
position of  the  authorization  bills  which, 
under  present  rules,  must  precede  the 
appropriation.  And  of  course  there  will 
be  the  usual  closing  supplemental  bill; 
amounts  to  be  considered  are  not  yet 
in  hand. 


The  appropriation  bilU,  88tk 
(Does  not  Include  back-door  appropriations  or  permanent  appropriations  >  under  previotti 


Bin  No. 


TUl6 


HJ.  RC8.»4 
H.R.  68ir.... 


H.R.  5Zr»... 

H.R.  6366... 

H.R.  6764.... 

H.R.  doQB.,,. 
H.R.  7081-.. 

H.R.  nn... 

H.R.  7431.... 
H.R.  8747.... 


1963  supplementab 

Sapphmental.  AKricaltore 

Supplemental 

Public  vorks  aooeleratloa 

AU  other 

Total,  196S  sopplemeatals. 

1964  appropriations 
Interior 


Loan  aatborlMtton 

Contract  aathorlty 

Treasury— Post  0£Bce 


Labor-HEW- 
Agriculture 


Loan  authorisations. 
Letlslatlre- 


State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Judician 

Defense. 

District  of  Columbia 


Federal  payment 

Loan  aathordations. 
Independent  Offices 


Total.  1964  appropr1atk>ns. 

Total,  an  appropriations... 
Total.  loan  autborlzations. 
Total,  ooDtract  autbority.. 


Hooae 


Budset 

estimates 
to  House 


DaU 

and 

report 

number 


>  $606, 172. 000 

1, 641,  507. 106 

(600,000,000) 

(L  141. 507. 106) 


2, 149. 679. 106 


996.009,000 

(13,000,000) 

(17.  500, 000) 

6, 146. 842. 000 

6, 769.  489, 000 

6^368,755,000 


»  (865. 000, 000) 
« 148,  580,  245 

2, 159, 891.  900 

49, 014. 237. 000 

(289,  581, 800) 

34.868.000 

(8. 000. 000) 

14,668,588,000 


85, 280.  260. 145 


87.438,939.261 
(876. 000, 000) 
(17, 500, 000) 


Feb.  26 

(No.     35) 

Apr.     5 

(No.  198) 


Mar.  2S 

(No.  177) 


Apr.     1 

(No.  179) 
Apr.  25 

(No.  246) 
June    3 

(No.  366) 


June    6 
(No.  369) 
June   14 
(No.   388) 
June  21 
(No.  439) 
July     8 
(No.   499) 


Oct      7 

(No.  834) 


Amount  as 
reported 


$606,172,000 
968,756,606 


(968.756.506) 


1. 496, 928, 506 


929,600,200 
(6,000,000) 


5,997,026.000 
6, 449, 988, 000 
5, 979. 467.^ 

>  (855, 000, 000) 
<  140, 038, 919 

1, 851.  209, 900 

47, 092,  209, 000 

(284.286,800) 

32,  868, 000 

(8.  000,  000) 

13, 102. 818, 700 


80,  575, 366, 719 


82,072.294.226 
(869. 000. 000) 


Amount  re- 
ported com- 
peted with 
budget  esti- 
mates 


-$652,750,600 
(-600, 000, 000) 
(-152.750.600) 


-652,750.600 


-68.3ia800 

(-7,000.000) 
(-17.500. 000) 
-149.816,000 

-309,  501, 000 

-389,298,000 


-8, 541, 326 

-308,622,000 

-1,922,028,000 

(-5,296.000) 

-2.000,000 


-1,666,760,300 


-4.  713. 894. 426 


-5, 366. 646, 026 

(-7.000.000) 

(-17,500,000) 


Date 
passed 


Feb.  27 
Apr.   10 


Apr.     2 


Apr.     4 

Apr.  30 
June    6 


June  11 
June  18 
June  26 
July  11 


Oct.    10 


Amount  as 
passed 


$506,172,000 

1, 438, 601, 606 

(460, 000, 000) 

(988, 691,  506) 


1,946.863,606 


922,625.200 
(6^000,000) 


6. 907, 026, 000 
5,  449, 961, 000 
6,979,467,000 

»  (855. 000, 000) 
*  140,038,919 

1, 861, 260. 900 

47, 062, 009, 000 

(284,286,800) 

32.868,000 

(8,000.000) 

13, 102,  nS,  700 


80,  667, 993, 719 


82,  504, 857, 225 
.(809,000,000) 


House  action  compared  wltb— 


Budget 

estimates 


-$202,815,600 

(-50, 000, 000) 

(-152,815,600) 


-202, 816, 600 


-75, 383, 800 

(-7,000.000) 
(-17.500.000) 
-149,816.000 

-309,508,000 

-389,296,000 


-8,641,326 

-308. 622. 000 

-1,932,228,000 

(-5,296,000) 

-2, 000, 000 


-1,666,860,800 


-4, 731. 266. 426 


-4, 934. 062. 026 

(-7,000,000) 
(-17,500,000) 


Amount 
reported 


+$449, 935, 000 

(+450,000,000) 

(-65,000) 


+449,936,000 


-7,066,000 


-7,000 


-10,200,000 


-100,000 


-17,372,000 


+432,663,000 


*  TentatlTely  estimated  In  January  budget  at  about  $1 1 ,500.000, 000  for  fiscal  year  1964. 
'  Shifted  from  budget  for  1964,  which  was  reduced  accordingly. 


>  Includes  $360,000,000  for  Farmers  Home  Administration  loans  currpntly  made  from 
loan  repayments  In  lieu  of  former  practice  of  public  debt  borrowings  from  Treasury. 


.SUMMAKY  OP  NET  BUDGET  RE- 
CEIPTS AND  EXPENDITURES  (THE 
TRADITIONAL  ADMINISTRATIVE 
BUT  GET)— 2  MONTHS  OP  FISC  L 
1964  VERSUS  2  MONTHS  OP  PISCAL 
1963.  WITH  COMPARISONS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  the  usual  tabu- 
lation and  budget  receipts  and  expendl- 
txu-es  for  the  last  2  months. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  f>om 
Missouri?  I 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
for  the  Information  of  Members  and 
others  the  usual  tabulation  of  budget  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  in  the  firat  2 
months  of  fiscal  year  1964  with  com- 
paristms.  ■ 

BUDOXT    BXCXIFT8  | 

In  contrast  to  budget  expenditures 
which    tend    to     recur    more    evemly 


throughout  the  fiscal  year,  the  normal 
pattern  of  budget  receipts  shows  Sep- 
tember, December,  March,  and  Jime  as 
peak  months;  and  receipts  in  the  first 
half — July  to  December — of  the  fiscal 
year  are  usually  lower  than  in  the  Jan- 
uary to  June  second  half. 

Budget  revenues  were  oflBcially  esti- 
mated at  $86,900,000,000  in  last  Jan- 
uary's budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
1964,  which,  if  realized,  would  exceed 
fiscal  1963  revenues  by  $543,000,000. 
That  is  the  last  o£Bcial  budget  estimate; 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  updated 
the  figure  to  $88,800,000,000  in  testimony 
on  the  tax  bill  which,  if  realized,  would 
mean  a  $2,443,000,000  increase  over 
actual  fiscal  1963  revenues.  In  any 
event,  in  the  first  2  months  of  the  fiscal 
year — a  low  collection  period,  actual 
budget  revenues  amounted  to  $10,837,- 
000,000,  slightly  higher  than  the  corre- 
sponding 2  months  of  last  year. 
BtiDorr  xxPENDmntzs 

Budget    expenditures    were    oflBcially 
projected  in  the  budget  last  January  at 


$98,802,000,000  for  fiscal  1964  which,  if 
held  to,  would  represent  an  Increase  of 
$6,212,000,000  over  the  fiscal  1963  budget 
expenditure.  On  a  straight  monthly  ba- 
sis, it  would  mean  an  average  of  $8,233,- 
000,000  per  month,  in  contrast  to  which 
the  expenditures  in  the  first  2  months, 
July  and  August,  averaged  $8,083,000,000 
which  in  turn  compares  with  $7,896,000,- 
000  in  the  same  peri(xi  last  year ;  the  na- 
tional defense  average  was  up  $113  000.- 
000  over  a  year  ago  and  all  other  items— 
nondefense — were  $74,000,000  higher. 

But  in  recent  testimony  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  informally  pre- 
sented a  revised  estimate  of  $98,000,000  - 
000  budget  expenditures  for  fiscal  1964, 
In  contrast  to  the  original  estimate  of 
$98,802,000,000,  but  supporting  details  are 
not  available.  This  would  represent  an 
increase  over  fiscal  1963  of  $5,410,000,000. 
Expenditures  in  the  first  2  months,  July- 
August,  were  $375,000,000  higher  than 
those  for  the  same  2  months  last  year; 
both  defense  and  nondefense  were  up. 


1963 
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The  table  also  discloses  that  the  House 
has  cut  $4,731,266,426  from  the  budget 
requests  considered  in  the  nine  regular 
bills  it  has  thus  far  passed  for  fiscal 
1964.  Characteristically,  the  Senate  has 
been  reversing  some  of  the  cuts.  But 
the  earlier  outlook  for  final  congres- 
sional reductions  on  the  order  of  $5,400,- 


000,000  on  regular  bills  for  1964  remains 
valid. 

In  reading  the  tabulation  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  approximately  $12.000,000- 
000 — using  a  very  round  amovmt  because 
it  fluctuates — of  appropriations  for  1964 
recur  automatically  under  permanent 
law  and  thus  are  not  in  the  table  since 


there  is  no  annual  action  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  principal  item  Is  for  interest 
on  the  national  debt,  tentatively  esti- 
mated In  the  January  budget  at  $10,020,- 
000,000;  it  will  probably  be  higher  than 
that. 
The  table  follows: 


Cong.,  lat  aess.,  as  of  Oct.  10,  196S 

lefialatlon.    Does  include  indefinite  appropriations  carried  iu  annual  appropriation  bills] 


Senate 

Conference 

PubUc  Law 

Budget  esti- 
mates to  Senate 

Dat« 

and 

report 

number 

Amount  as 
reported 

Date 
passed 

Amount  as 
passed 

Senate  action  compared  with— 

Date 

filed 

and 

report 

number 

Amount  as 
approved 

Increase  or 

decrease  com- 
pared to  budget 
estimates  to 
dat« 

Num- 
ber 

Date  ap- 
proved 

Budget  estimates 

House  action 

$508,172,000 

1,652,300,466 

(500,000,000) 

(1,152,300,456) 

Feb.  28 

(No.      9) 

Apr.  24 

(No.   155) 

$508,172,000 
1,486,096,841 
(450,000,000) 
(1,036.096,841) 

Mar.    4 

May    1 

$508,172,000 
1,488,683,841 

(450,000,000) 
(1,038,683,841) 

$508,172,000 
1,467,430,491 

(450.000,000) 
(1,017,430,491) 

8S-1 

88-25 

Mar.  6 
May  17 

-$163,616,616 

(-50,000,000) 
(-113,616,615) 

-|-$49,992,335 

May    6 

(.Vo.  275) 

May  31 

(No.  290) 

-$184,860,966 

(-50,000,000) 

(-134,869,965) 

(-1-49,992.335) 

2, 160. 472, 456 

1.904.268.841 

1,996,866,841 

-163,616.616 

4-49,992,336 

1,975,602,491 

-184,869,965 

996,009^000 

(13.000,000) 

(17.50a000) 

6,146,842,000 

5,759,489,000 

6,368,765,000 

'(855,000,000) 
182,:' 18, 450 

Mny  22 
(No.  181) 

979^093,400 
(6,000^000) 

May  28 

979,603,400 
(OkOOaOOO) 

-18,316,600 

(-7.000.000) 

(-17.8(10,000) 

-77,  r  6^760 

-263,661,760 

-320,766,660 

(-1-25,000.000) 
-13,064.381 

-f57.068,200 

July    11 
(No.  661) 

9,'i2,  456,  500 
(4000,000) 

-45,  .Vi2, 600 

(-7,000.000) 
(-17,500,000) 
-101. 376, 000 

-288,401,500 

<»-79 

July  2$ 

" 

May    3 

(No.  168) 
Aug.     1 

(No.  383) 
Sept.  12 

(No.  407) 

6, 074, 216, 250 
^  494. 627. 250 
6,046,738,340 

-'(880,000,000) 
168,273.069 

May    8 
Aug.    7 
Sept.  30 

6, 0691 46«v  260 
5, 405, 827,  250 
6,047,988,340 

'(880,000.000) 
168,273,060 

-1-72.440,250 
-1-45,  846.  250 
+(W,531.340 

(25.000.000) 
-f  28, 234, 150 

May  28 
(No.  .353) 

Sept.  25 
(No.  774) 

6,045,466,000 
6,471,087,500 

88^39 

"jane"is 

June  26 
(No.  313) 

June  26 





49,014,237,000 

Sept.  17 
(No.  50B) 

47,371,407,000 

Sept.  24 

47,339,707,000 

-1,674,630,000 

-f  257.696,000 

Oct.     7 
(.No.  812) 

47,220,010,000 

-1,794.227,000 













- 

68,460,650,480 

0M31356,309 

66,100,066,309 

-2,368,696,141 

-(-529,818,190 

60,660,020,000 

-2,220,667.000 

70,630.022.906 

(868,  UOO,  OU)) 

(17,500,000) 

68, 128. 624, 160 
(886,000,000) 

68.097,811,180 
(886.000,000) 

-2,  .132, 211,  756 
(-1-18,000.000) 
(-17,600,000) 

-1-579, 810,  625 
(-(-26,000,000) 

61,664.622.491 
(6,000,000) 

-2.414,426,066 
(-7,000,000) 
(-17,500,000) 



......... 

*  Excludes  Senate  items. 

•I'rcparcd  by  Committee  on  Api>ropriatlon.s 


House  of  Representatives. 


Note.— Totals  reflect  amounts  approved  and  comparisons  at  latest  stage  of  concres- 
sional  action  on  each  bill. 


As  in  past  budgets,  the  original  Jan- 
uary budget  expenditure — disburse- 
ments— estimate  of  $98,802,000,000  for 
fiscal  1964  represented  a  comix>site  of, 
first,  estimated  disbursements  in  fiscal 
1964  from  appropriations  made  in  prior 
years — $42,353,000,000,  or  approximately 
43  percent,  and  therefore  not  directly 
affected  by  current  congressional  action 
on  the  1964  appropriation  bills;  second, 
$1,202,000,000  estimated  first -year  ex- 
penditure in  fiscal  1964  associated  with 
proposals  for  new  legislation;  third, 
roughly  $11,781,000,000  estimated  to  be 
expended  from  permanent  appropriations 
recurring  automaticaly  under  prior  law 
and  therefore  not  required  to  be  voted  on 
in  the  current  session;  fourth,  thus  leav- 
ing only  about  $43,466,000,000  of  the  total 
$98,802,000,000  Original  spending  estimate 
for  1964  subject  to  direct  action  in  the 
appropriation  bills  of  the  current  session. 

KXPKfUTTUUES  FO«   DEFENSE,   SPACE,   AHD  INTER- 
EST  AND  ALL  OTHER  PROGmAMS 

Both    the   State   of   the   Union   and 
Budget  messages  emphasized  that  the 


expenditure  estimates  and  progrtims  for 
fiscal  1964  were  so  constructed  that  the 
total  proposed  administrative  budget  ex- 
penditure for  all  programs  other  than 
national  defense,  space,  and  interest  was 
slightly  below  the  fiscal  1963  level — as 
then  forecast — for  such  programs.  The 
original  net  budget  estimate  for  fiscal 
1964  for  such  other  programs  was  $29,- 
066,000,000.  In  the  meantime,  actual  ex- 
penditures in  fiscal  1963  for  comparable 
purposes  did  not  go  as  high  as  forecast 
in  last  January's  budget,  with  the  result 
that  the  $29,066,000,000  stands  as  an  in- 
crease of  $1,747,000,000  over  fiscal  1963 
rather  than  being  below  that  year.  In 
the  first  2  months — July  and  August  of 
fiscal  1964,  expenditures  were  $5.233,- 
000,000 — about  $200,000,000  below  the 
corresponding  expenditure  in  July-Au- 
gust of  last  year. 

SURPLUS  OR  ORncrr 
Whether  the  budget  deficit  is  the  $9.2 
billion  informally  projected  by  the  Sec- 
retary before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  mentioned  in  the  President's 


letter  of  August  19,  or  some  other 
amount,  fiscal  1964  represents  the  28th 
year  of  budget  deficits  In  the  last  34 
years.  And  the  President  advises  that 
the  next  budget,  for  fiscal  1965,  will  also 
be  in  the  red.  And  no  assurance  is  at 
hand  that  the  fiscal  1966  budget  will  be 
balanced.  We  have  not  had  a  balanced 
budget  since  fiscal  1960.  In  summary 
here  are  the  oCQcial  administrative 
budget  figures  of  the  last  3  years: 

(111  millions  of  doUarsI 


From 
July  1, 
1961.  to 

date 

For  J 
voars 

Kfatcai  1962  (trom  July  1, 1961) 

KstallU«a.. 

CS78 
6^3n 

6,  an 

6,178 

Flsi-nl  1964  (2  months  to  Aup.  $1, 
1963) 

6,233 

Kiscal  1964  (estimate  meniioDed  in 
President's  Aug.  19  fetter) 

9,200 

Total,  as  aljove... 

17.942 

XI.  811 

And  Jm  total,  actual  budget  expendi- 
tures in   the  fiscal  closed  on  June   30 
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the  President— Interior,  Treasury-Po^ 
Office,  Labor-HEW,  and  Defense.  The|r 
involved  budget  requests  for  approprlar- 
Uon«  totaling  $41,918,577,000  and  were 
reduced  below  that  figure  by  $2,229.- 
557.000.  In  the  aggregate  they  are  also 
below  total  comparable  appropriations 
for  fiscal  1963  by  $339,000,000. 


BUN*. 


HJ.R«.3M 
H.R.  561T.... 


H.R.  527».... 

H.R.  5360... 
H.R.  58M.... 
H.R.  8754.... 

H.R.  6MB-... 
H.R.  TOM... 
H.R.  717»... 
H.R.  7431... 

H.R.  8747.... 


TttI* 


1863  supplemeotab 

8upp)etn«ntal,  Agricoitofe 

Supplemental 

Public  vorks  acoel«ratloii 

AU  other 

Total,  186S  sappietncotals 

1864  appropriations 

Interior 

Loan  aatborliation 

Contract  authority 

Trea-sury— Post  Office 

Labor-HEW 

Agriculture 

Loan  authorizations 

Lecislatlve 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary 

Defense 

District  0/  Columbia 

Federal  payment 

Loan  authorisations 

Lidependent  Offices 

Total,  1864  appropriations 

Total,  aU  appropriations 

Total,  loan  authorizations 

Total,  contract  authority 


>  1806, 172, 000 

1, 641.  507. 106 

(800, 000, 000) 

(1,141.507,106) 


I  TeotatiTely  estimated  In  January  budget  at  about  il  1,500,000. 000  for  fiscal  year  1864. 
*  Shifted  (rom  txidget  for  1864,  which  was  reduced  m  cordlngly. 


Two  bills.  Agriculture  and  Legislative, 
are  in  conference. 

Three  bills,  including  the  bill  passed 
on  the  floor  today,  are  in  the  Senate. 

Three  regular  bills  remain  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  House — the  military  con- 
struction bill,  the  foreign  aid  bill,  and 
the    public    works   bill.     They   involve 


budget  requests  of  about  $11,314,000,000. 
We  continue  to  mark  time  awaiting  dis- 
position of  the  authorization  bills  which. 
under  present  rules,  must  precede  the 
appropriation.  And  of  course  there  will 
be  the  usual  closing  supplemental  bill; 
amounts  to  be  considered  are  not  yet 
in  hand. 


The  appropriation  Mia,  88tk 
(Does  not  include  back-door  appropriations  or  permanent  appropriations  ■  under  previous 


House 


Budget 
estimates 
to  House 


Date 
and 

report 
number 


1149.679.106 


866.008,000 

<13,000.000) 

(17.  500. 000) 

6. 146. 842. 000 

6,  768.  488. 000 

6, 368, 755, 000 


'(866. 000, 000) 
*  148, 580. 245 

2,158.881.800 

10. 014, 237, 000 

(289.581,800) 

34.868.000 
(8. 000. 000) 
14,658,688,000 


3S,  289, 260. 145 


87. 438. 039. 251 
(876, 000. 000) 
(17, 500, 000) 


Feb.  36 

(No.     36) 

Apr.    6 

(No.  196) 


Mar.  2S 

(No.  177) 


Apr.     1 

(No.  179) 
Apr.  as 

(No.  246) 
June    3 

(No.  3551 


June    6 
(No.  369) 
June   14 
(No.  388) 
June  21 
(No.  439) 
July     8 
(Na  498) 


Oct.      7 
(No.  834) 


Amount  as 
reported 


1806,172,000 
868,756,806 


(868. 786.  506) 


1.486,928.806 


929,690,200 
(6,000,000) 


5,997,036,000 
6, 449, 968, 000 
5, 979, 457,000 

<  (855. 000, 000) 
« 140. 038, 919 

1,851,269,900 

47, 002, 209, 000 

(284.286,800) 

32.868.000 

(8. 000, 000) 

13, 102, 818. 700 


80, 675. 366,  no 


82. 072, 294. 228 
(800,000.000) 


Amount  re- 
ported com- 
pared with 
budget  esti- 
mates 


-$652,750,600 
(-800. 000, 000) 
(-152.780.600) 


-662, 780. 600 


-68.318.800 

(-7,000.000) 
(-17.500.000) 
-148,816,000 

-308,501,000 

-388,298,000 


-8.541,326 

-306,622.000 

-1,022,028,000 

(-5,295,000) 

-2,000,000 


-1,866,760.300 


-4. 713, 894, 426 


-5,366.646,026 

(-7.000.000) 

(-17. 600. 000) 


Date 
passed 


Amount  as 
passed 


Feb.  37 
Apr.  10 


Apr.     2 


Apr.  4 
Apr.  30 
June    6 


June  11 
June  18 
June  26 
July   11 


Oct.    10 


$506,172,000 

1, 438, 601, 606 

(460, 000, 000) 

(088. 691. 506) 


1.946.863,806 


922,625,200 
(6,000,000) 


6. 997, 026. 000 
5, 440.  081, 000 
6.979,467,000 

>  (865. 000. 000) 
*  140. 038. 018 

1, 861, 260. 800 

47,082.008,000 

(284. 286, 800) 

32,868,000 

(8, 000, 000) 

13, 102,  na.  700 


80, 867. 993, 719 


82, 804, 867. 228 
(809,000.000) 


House  action  compared  with— 


Budget 

estimates 


-$302,816,600 

(-50,000.000) 

(-152.818,600) 


-302.816,600 


-75. 383, 800 

(-7,000,000) 
(-17,800.000) 
-149,816,000 

-300,508,000 

-389,  296, 000 


-8,541,328 

-306, 622, 000 

-1,932,228.000 

(-5.295,000) 

-2,000,000 


-1,856,860,300 


-4.731,266,426 


-4. 934. 062. 026 

(-7,000,000) 

(-17,600.000) 


Amount 
reported 


+$449, 935. 000 

(+450,000.000) 

(-65,000) 


+449. 936, 000 


-7,065,000 


-7,000 


-10,200,000 


-100,000 


-17.372,000 


+432,563,000 


>  Includes  $360,000,000  for  Farmers  Home  Administration  loans  currently  made  from 
loan  repayments  in  lieu  of  former  practice  of  public  debt  borrowings  from  Treasury. 


•+■ 


.SUMMARY  OP  NET  BUDGET  RE- 
CEIPTS AND  EXPENDITURES  (THE 
TRADITIONAL  ADMINISTRATIVE 
BUrOET)— 2  MONT.IS  OF  FISC  L 
1964  VERSUS  2  MONTHS  OP  FISC  At 
1963,  WITH  COMPARISONS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  suid  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  the  usual  tabu- 
lation and  budget  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures for  the  last  2  months. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  froiki 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  incluc 
for  the  information  of  Members  and 
others  the  usual  tabulation  of  budget  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  in  the  first  2 
months  of  fiscal  year  1964  with  conq- 
parlsons. 

BUDOXT    BXCZIFT8  I 

In  contrast  to  budget  expenditiires 
which    tend    to     recux-    more    even^ 


loe 


throughout  the  fiscal  year,  the  normal 
pattern  of  budget  receipts  shows  Sep- 
tember, December,  March,  and  June  as 
peak  months;  and  receipts  in  the  first 
half — July  to  December — of  the  fiscal 
year  are  usually  lower  than  in  the  Jan- 
uary to  June  second  half. 

Budget  revenues  were  ofBcially  esti- 
mated at  $86,900,000,000  in  last  Jan- 
uary's budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
1964,  which,  if  realized,  would  exceed 
fiscal  1963  revenues  by  $543,000,000. 
That  is  the  last  official  budget  estimate; 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  updated 
the  figure  to  $88,800,000,000  in  testimony 
on  the  tax  bill  which,  if  realized,  would 
mean  a  $2,443,000,000  increase  over 
actual  fiscal  1963  revenues.  In  any 
event,  in  the  first  2  months  of  the  fiscal 
year — a  low  collection  period,  actual 
budget  revenues  amounted  to  $10,837,- 
000,000.  slightly  higher  than  the  corre- 
sponding 2  months  of  last  year. 

BTTDOXT    EXPCNDmntES 

Budget  expenditures  were  officially 
projected  in  the  budget  last  January  at 


$98,802,000,000  for  fiscal  1964  which,  if 
held  to,  would  represent  an  increase  of 
$6,212,000,000  over  the  fiscal  1963  budget 
expenditure.  On  a  straight  monthly  ba- 
sis, it  would  mean  an  average  of  $8,233,- 
000,000  per  month,  in  contrast  to  which 
the  expenditures  in  the  first  2  months, 
July  and  August,  averaged  $8,083,000,000 
which  in  turn  compares  with  $7,896,000,- 
000  in  the  same  period  last  year ;  the  na- 
tional defense  average  was  up  $113  000,- 
000  over  a  year  ago  and  all  other  items — 
nondefense — were  $74,000,000  higher. 

But  in  recent  testimony  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  informally  pre- 
sented a  revised  estimate  of  $98,000,000  - 
000  budget  expenditures  for  fiscal  1964. 
in  contrast  to  the  original  estimate  of 
$98,802,000,000,  but  supporting  details  are 
not  available.  This  would  represent  an 
increase  over  fiscal  1963  of  $5,410,000,000. 
Expenditures  in  the  first  2  months,  July- 
August,  were  $375,000,000  higher  than 
those  for  the  same  2  months  last  year; 
both  defense  and  nondefense  were  up. 
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The  table  also  discloses  that  the  House 
has  cut  $4,731,268,426  from  the  budget 
requests  considered  In  the  nine  regular 
bills  it  has  thus  far  passed  for  fiscal 
1964.  Characteristically,  the  Senate  has 
been  reversing  some  of  the  cuts.  But 
the  earlier  outlook  for  final  congres- 
sional reductions  on  the  order  of  $5,400.- 


000,000  on  regular  bills  for  1964  remains 
valid. 

In  reading  the  tabulati«i  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  approximately  $12,000.000- 
000 — using  a  very  round  amount  because 
it  fluctuates — of  appropriations  for  1964 
recur  automatically  under  permanent 
law  and  thus  are  not  in  the  table  since 


there  is  no  annual  action  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  principal  item  is  for  interest 
on  the  national  debt,  tentatively  esti- 
mated in  the  January  budget  at  $10,020.- 
000.000;  it  will  probably  be  higher  than 
that. 
The  table  follows: 


Cong.,  lat  teu.,  <u  of  Oct.  10.  1963 

legtotetlon.    Don  Inohide  ta>d«flnlte  apjieopriat Ions  cafrled  In  annual  appropriation  bilk) 


Senate 

Conference 

Public  Law 

Budget  estl- 
mutos  to  Senate 

Date 

and 

report 

number 

Amount  as 
reported 

Date 
possed 

Amount  as 

Senate  aetion  compared  with— 

Date 

filed 

and 

report 

number 

Amount  as 
approved 

Increase  or 
decrease  com- 
pared to  budget 
estimates  to 
date 

Num- 
ber 

Date  ap- 

Budget esthnates 

House  action 

proved 

$508,172,000 

1,652,300,456 

(500,000,000) 

(1,152.300,456) 

Feb.  28 
(No.      9) 

Apr.  24 
(No.  155) 

$808,172,000 
1.486.006.841 
(450,000,000) 
(1,086.006.841) 

Mar.    4 
May    1 

$508,172,000 
1,488,663.841 
(450,000,000) 
(1,038.683,841) 

$.106,172,000 
1,  467, 430, 481 
(450,000,000) 
(1.017,430,401) 

88-1 
88-25 

Mar.    6 

-$163,616,616 

(-50,000,000) 
(-113,616,615) 

+$48,992,335 

May    6 

(.No.  275) 
May  31 

(No.  280) 

-$184,869,966 
(-80,000.000) 
(-134,868,865) 

May  17 

(+49,992,335) 

2.160,472.456 

Mny  22 

(No.  181) 

1.894.268.841 

1,996.888.841 

-163,616,616 

+49,982.338 

-..- 

1.976,602.491 

-184,860,865 

998,009.000 

(13,00a000) 

(17.500.000) 

6,146,842,000 

5,759,489.000 

6,368,765,000 

•(855,000,000) 
182.218.460 

979,093.400 
(6,000,000) 

May  28 

979,6U3,400 
(6,000,000) 

-18,316.600 

(-7,000,000) 

(-17,800,000) 

-77, 876k  750 

-263,661,750 

-320,  766, 660 

(+25.000.000) 
-13,064.381 

+57, 068, 200 

July   11 
(No.  661) 

A12,  456,  500 
(6^000,000) 

-45.  .Vi2. 600 

(-7.000.000) 
(-17.600.000) 
-101,376.000 

-288,401.500 

86-79 

July  26 

May's' 

(No.  168) 
Aug.    1 

(No.  383) 
Sept.  12 

(No.  487) 

""6,674."2i6,"256' 
5,494.627.250 
6,046,738,340 

'  (880,000,000) 
168.273.069 

'May  "8 

Aug.    7 
Sept.  30 

6,064  466^280 
5,495.827,250 
6,047,988,340 

'  (880, 000, 000) 
168,273.069 

+72,440,250 
+45,846,250 
+fiS,531,340 

(25.000.000) 
+28,234, 150 

"May  28' 

(No.  353) 

Sept.  25 

(No.  774) 

6,045,466,000 
8,471,087,500 

88-39 

June  13 

. 

June  26 
(No.  313) 

June  26 

49,014,237,000 

Sept.  17 
(No.  SOB) 

47,371,407,000 

Sept.  24 

47,339,707,000 

-1.674,630.000 

+257,696,000 

Oct.     7 
(.No.  812) 

47,220.010.000 

-1.794.227.000 





..«._ — --— - 

— — — - 

•_>**•»* 

68,460.850,450 

66.134.355.309 

66,100,955,300 

-2,368,596.141 

+529.818,190 

60.689,030,000 

-2.320.867.000 



70,630,022.906 

(868,000,000) 

(17,500,000) 

68, 128. 624, 1.10 
(886,0011.000) 



68,007,811,180 
(881^000,000) 

-2,  .132, 21 1,756 
(+18,000.000) 
(-17,500,000) 

+579, 810,  525 
(+25,000,000) 

61,664.622.491 
(6.000,000) 

-2.414.430.966 

(-7,000.000) 

(-17,500,000) 

«  F.xcludes  Senate  lU-ras.  .   ..  „ 

U'rcparcd  by  Committee  on  Appropriations.  House  of  Representatives. 


NOTE.^Totals  reflect  amounts  approved  and  comparisons  at  latest  stage  of  oonpres- 
slonal  action  on  each  bill. 


As  in  past  budgets,  the  original  Jan- 
uary budget  expenditure — disburse- 
ments—estimate of  $98  802,000,000  for 
fiscal  1964  represented  a  composite  of, 
first,  estimated  disbursements  in  fiscal 
1964  from  appropriations  made  in  prior 
years — $42,353,000,000.  or  approximately 
43  percent,  and  therefore  not  directly 
affected  by  current  congressional  action 
on  the  1964  appropriation  bills;  second, 
$1,202,000,000  estimated  first-year  ex- 
penditure in  fiscal  1964  associated  with 
proposals  for  new  legislation;  third, 
roughly  $11,781,000,000  estimated  to  be 
expended  from  permanent  appropriations 
recurring  automaticaly  under  prior  law 
and  therefore  not  required  to  be  voted  on 
in  the  current  session;  fourth,  thus  leav- 
ing only  about  $43,466,000,000  of  the  total 
$98,802,000,000  original  spending  estimate 
for  1964  subject  to  direct  action  in  the 
appropriation  bills  of  the  current  session. 

EXPINDITtniES  FO«   DEFTirSK,   SPACE,   AWT  INTEH- 
EST AND  ALL  OTHEH  PROCHAMS 

Both    the   State   of   the   Union   and 
Budget  messages  emphasized  that  the 


expenditure  estimates  and  programs  for 
fiscal  1964  were  so  constructed  that  the 
total  proposed  administrative  budget  ex- 
penditure for  all  programs  other  than 
national  defense,  space,  and  Interest  was 
slightly  below  the  fiscal  1963  level— as 
then  forecast — for  such  programs.  The 
original  net  budget  estimate  for  fiscal 
1964  for  such  other  programs  was  $29,- 
066,000,000.  In  the  meantime,  actual  ex- 
penditures in  fiscal  1963  for  comparable 
piuposes  did  not  go  as  high  as  forecast 
in  last  January's  budget,  with  tlie  result 
that  the  $29,066,000,000  stands  as  an  in- 
crease of  $1,747,000,000  over  fiscal  1963 
rather  than  being  below  that  year.  In 
the  first  2  months — July  and  August  of 
fiscal  1964.  expenditures  were  $5.233,- 
000,000 — about  $200,000,000  below  the 
corresponding  expenditure  in  July-Au- 
gust of  last  year. 

SXJBPLtJS  OR  DinCIT 

Whether  the  budget  deficit  is  the  $9.2 
billion  informally  projected  by  the  Sec- 
retary before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  mentioned  in  the  President's 


letter  of  August  19,  or  some  other 
amount,  fiscal  1964  represents  the  28th 
year  of  budget  deficits  in  the  last  34 
years.  And  the  President  advises  that 
the  next  budget,  for  fiscal  1965,  will  also 
be  in  the  red.  And  no  assurance  is  at 
hand  that  the  fiscal  1966  budget  will  be 
balanced.  We  have  not  had  a  balanced 
budget  since  fiscal  1960.  In  summary 
here  are  the  official  administrative 
budget  figures  of  the  last  3  years: 

I  III  millions  of  dollars) 


Prom 
July  1, 
1961.  to 

date 

For  3 

flsnU 

yew? 

1063-64 

Klsoil  1962  (from  July  1. 1«6I) 

Kscal 1063 

6,  $78 

6,3a 

6,»I 

6,378 

Fls<-al  1964  (2  months  to  Aup.  $1. 
|Mi3)                                     

6,233 

Fiscal  1064  (estimate  mentioned  in 
rri-^Idenl's  Auk.  19  letter) 

9.200 

Total,  as  above 

17,942 

21,811 

And  in  total,  actual  budget  expendi- 
tures in   the  fiscal  closed  on  Jvme  30 
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last,  and  now  informally  projected  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  cxirrent  fiscal  year 
1964.  compare  with  certain  earlier  years 
as  follows: 

[la  mlUioni  of  doUan) 


Fis<-al  1963  actual: 

N'atiorukl  defease 

Other  than  natloml  defense... 

Total,  1963  over 

Fiscal  1 9A4  current  estimate:  Total, 
1964  estimate  over 


Bud«Bt  spendlDK 


Over  fis- 
cal 1061 


+5.24» 
+5.826 


+11,075 
+16.485 


Over  fis- 
cal 10ft 


+5, 
+19. 


717 
216 


+25, 
+30, 


013 
4<3 


Net  budget  receipts  and  expenditures  (the  lltaditional  administrative  budget),  g  months  of  fiscal  1064  versus  2  months  of  fiscal  1963  and 

comparisons  unth  full  year  estimates 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


1.  Bodfet  receipts  (net) 

3.  Budget  expenditures  (net): 

M  National  defense  (per  ofBdal  budget  clas8ifl<^k>n) . 
(b)  Other  than  national  defense 

Total  expenditures,  net 

3.  Net  surplus  (+)  or  deficit  (-) 


Average  monthly  expenditure: 

(a)  National  defense 

(b)  Other  than  national  defense. 


Total  monthly  average. 


1.  Dividing  net  budget  expenditures  on  the  basis  ei^phasized  by  the 
budget  message  of  January  1963: 

(a)  National  defense 

(b)  Space 

^       (c)  Interest 

(d)  All  other  expenditures 


Total  expenditures,  net. 


'  As  per  original  bndget,  Jan.  17,  1963. 
•  Oiven  by  Secretary  of  Treasury  to  Ways  and 
ritb  tax  bill. 
>  No  breakdowns  available. 


THS   POBLIO   DXBT 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  2  months  of  budget 
operations  in  the  current  fiscal  year  1964 
the  total  pubUc  debt,  both  direct  and 


guaranteed,  stood  at  $307,208,749,449.59 
and  compares  with  certain  earlier  dates 
as  shown  in  the  following  table : 


1.  The  debt  at  end  of  period bUlions 

2.  Amount  per  capita 

3.  Average  for  a  family  of  4 


Federal  public  debt— direct  and  guranteed 


Fiscal  1954 


$271.8 
1,670.0 
6,680.0 


Fiscal  1961 


$289.2 
1.575.0 
6.300.0 


FLscal  1962 


$298.6 
1.600.0 
6,400.0 


Fiscal  1963 


$306.5 

1.619.0 
6, 476. 0 


Fiscal  1964 

(at  Aug.  31. 

1963> 


$307.2 
1.619.0 
6.476.0 


In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  table  elaborates  more  fully  the  receipt 
and  expenditure  situation: 


Actual  for  2  months  (to  Aug.  31, 1963) 


Fiscal 
1964 


$10,837 

8,625 
7,543 


16,168 
-S.331 


4.312 
3.771 


8,063 


8,625 

5S6 

1,754 

6,233 


16, 168 


Fiscal 
1963 


$10,656 

a396 
7.396 


15,793 
-5.138 


4.199 
3.697 


7,896 


8.398 

322 

1.640 

5,433 


16,793 


1964 

compared 

to  1963 


+$182 

+227 
+148 


+376 
-193 


+113 

+74 


+187 


+227 
+234 
+114 
-200 


+375 


Budget  estimates  for  all  of  fiscal  1964 

compared  to  actual  results 

for  all  of  fiscal  1963 


Budget 
estimates 
for  1964  > 


$86,900 

55.433 
43,360 


96,802 
-11.802 


4.619 
3.614 


8.233 


55.433 

4,200 

10.103 

29.066 


96.802 


Informal 
Treasury 
revision  ' 


$88,800 

C) 
(') 


08,000 
-0.200 


(») 
(») 


8.167 


(«) 

i 


08,000 


Actual, 
1963 


$86,357 

52,743 
30,847 


92.500 
-6,233 


4,395 
3,320 


7.718 


52.743 
2,552 
9.976 

27.319 


92,500 


Estimates  over  1963— 


Orieinal 
estimates 
over  1963 


+$543 

+2,690 
+3,622 


+6.212 
« -5.669 


+224 
+294 


+518 


+2,690 

+  1.648 

+  127 

+1, 747 


+8, 212 


Informal 
Treasury 
revision 
and  1963 


+$2,443 

C) 
(») 


+5. 410 
•-2.967 


(') 
(•) 


+452 


(') 
(») 
(») 
(') 


+5. 410 


Meutt  Committee  in  connection 


•  That  is  to  say,  those  2  estimates  represent  a  projected  deficit  in  fiscal  1964  higher, 
by  $5,669,000,000  and  $2,967,000,000.  respectively,  than  the  deficit  actually  experienced 
in  fiscal  1963. 

Sources:  Monthly  Treasury  stetement  for  Aug.  31, 1963;  budget  for  1064;  and  monthly 
Treasury  statement  for  June  30, 1063. 


SALE  OP  WHEAT  TO  RUSSIA  ANI> 
HER  COMMUNIST  SATELLITE  NAt 
TIONS  I 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Roust 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  froni 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  th^ 
administration  obviously  following  4 
softer  line  toward  communism,  I  wa$ 
not  at  all  surprised  to  hear  the  Presi* 
dent's  announcement  last  night  that  hf 
had  approved  the  sale  of  subsidized  agri^ 
culture  commodities  to  the  U.S.SJI.  and 
other  Eastern  European  Communist  sat* 
ellite  nations.  By  so  doing,  he  ignored 
and  negated  the  declared  policy  of  thi4 
Congress  toward  such  trade  as  expressed 
in  my  amendment  In  the  Agriculture  Act 
of  1961. 

The  Agricxilture  Act  of  1961,  Publio 
Law  87-128,  August  8,  1961,  which  Preai* 


dent  Kennedy  signed  Into  law,  states  in 
its  declaration  of  policy: 

Sac.  a.  It  la  hereby  declared  to  t>e  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  to  (c)  expand  for- 
eign trade  in  agricultural  commodities  with 
friendly  nations,  as  defined  In  section  107 
of  Public  Law  480.  83d  Congress,  as  amended 
(7  TJ.8.C.  1707),  and  in  no  manner  either 
subsidize  the  export,  sell,  or  make  available 
any  subsidized  agricultural  commodity  to 
any  nations  other  than  such  friendly  nations 
and  thus  make  full  use  of  our  agricultural 
abundance. 

Section  107  of  Public  Law  480,  83d 
Congress,  to  which  the  act  of  1961  refers, 
reads  as  follows : 

Sec.  107.  As  used  In  this  act,  "friendly 
nation"  means  any  country  other  than  (1) 
the  U.S.SJI.,  or  (2)  any  nation  or  area 
dominated  or  controlled  by  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  foreign  organization  controlling 
the  world  Communist  movement.  (7  UJ3.C. 
1707.) 

Since  the  President  has  seen  fit  to 
ignore  this  policy  as  set  forth  by  the 
Congress,  can  we  now  expect  him  to 
ignore  other  policies  which  have  been 


and  will  in  the  future  be  set  forth  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States? 
Whenever  the  time  comes  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  can  ignore  the 
declared  policies  of  the  Congress  at  will, 
representative  government  will  cease  to 
exist  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  disagree  completely 
with  the  President  when,  he  says  that 
trading  with  an  avowed  enemy  of  the 
United  States  is  "in  our  interest."  The 
Communist  conspiracy  still  exists  and  its 
goal  of  world  domination  remains  im- 
changed. 

I  further  disagree  with  the  President 
when  he  states  that  the  sale  of  subsi- 
dized agriculture  commodities  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  her  satellites  "does  not 
represent  a  new  Soviet-American  trade 
policy."  It  is  quite  true  that  we  have 
been  trading  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
her  satellites  in  nonsubsidized  agricul- 
ture commodities  but  we  have  not  been 
selling  them  subsidized  agricultural 
commodities. 

Therefore,  the  sale  of  subsidized  agri- 
cultural commodities  is  a  new  trade  pol- 
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icy  and  the  American  taxpayer  will  be 
required  to  pay  an  additional  subsidy  to 
the  exporter  who  sells  this  wheat  to  the 
Communists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  a  statement  made 
by  the  President  which  needs  some  expla- 
nation.   The  President  said : 

While  this  wheat,  like  all  wheat  sold 
abroad,  will  be  sold  at  the  world  price,  which 
is  the  only  way  It  can  be  sold,  there  Is  in  such 
transactions  no  subsidy  to  the  foreign  pur- 
chaser, only  a  savings  to  the  American  tax- 
payer on  wheat  the  Government  has  already 
purchased  and  stored  at  the  higher  domestic 
price  which  is  maintained  to  assist  oin- 
farmers. 

I  agree  with  the  President  that  the 
export  subsidy  is  not  paid  to  the  foreign 
purchaser,  however,  the  foreign  purchas- 
er gets  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
such  a  subsidy.  Every  single  bushel  of 
wheat  that  will  be  sold  to  the  U.S.S.R 
and  other  Communist  satellite  nations 
will  require  an  export  subsidy  to  be  paid 
to  the  exporter — ^not  the  farmer — of  ap- 
proximately 60  cents  a  bushel.  Last  year 
this  export  subsidy  averaged  67  cents 
per  bushel.  The  U.S.S.R.  and  the  other 
Communist  satellite  nations  will  reap 
the  benefits  of  this  subsidy  by  being  able 
to  buy  American  wheat  at  the  60  cents 
per  bushel  lower  price.  In  other  words, 
the  Russians  will  be  buying  American 
wheat  at  60  cents  a  bushel  less  than  we 
Americans  can  purchase  It.  The  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  will  not  only  be  paying  a 
subsidy  to  increase  the  price  of  this  wheat 
but  he  will  also  be  paying  a  subsidy  to 
decrease  the  price  of  it.  The  sale  of  the 
150  million  bushels  of  wheat  as  men- 
tioned by  the  President  would,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  subsidy  already  paid,  cost  the 
taxpayers  an  export  subsidy  of  approxi- 
mately $90  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  already  admitted 
that  a  portion  of  the  wheat  sold  by  Can- 
ada to  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  shipped 
to  Cuba.  How,  then,  can  the  President 
make  the  statement  that  this  wheat  will 
be  used  only  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  her 
Eastern  European  satellites?  What 
would  prevent  Mr.  Khrushchev  from  sell- 
ing Russian  wheat  to  Cuba,  Red  China, 
and  North  Vietnam  and  replacing  it  with 
American  wheat — subsidized  by  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  transaction 
was  first  discussed  we  were  advised  that 
these  sales  would  be  made  for  cash  pay- 
able in  gold  or  In  dollars.  We  now  find 
the  President  obtaining  a  legal  opinion 
from  his  brother's  department  to  the 
effect  that  the  Johnson  Act  does  not  ap- 
ply when  credit  is  advanced  to  a  govern- 
ment in  default  in  the  payment  of  its 
obligations  to  the  United  States.  The 
Johnson  Act  makes  it  a  criminal  offense 
to  make  any  loan  to  a  foreign  govern- 
ment, political  subdivision,  organization, 
or  association,  except  a  renewal  or  ad- 
justment of  existing  indebtedness  while 
such  government,  political  subdivision, 
organization,  or  association  is  in  default 
in  the  payment  of  its  obligations,  or  any 
part  thereof,  to  the  United  States.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ruling  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment an  Indebtedness  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  her  satellite  countries  for  a 
period  up  to  18  months  will  be  considered 
as  "credit"  rather  than  a  "loan"  and. 


therefore,  not  violative  of  the  Johnson 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  anyone  remotely  familiar 
with  the  economic  race  which  has  been 
going  on  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  would  advise  you  that 
there  Is  little  prospect  for  continued 
sales  of  agriculture  commodities  to  the 
Communists  and  that  we  are  now  only 
temporarily  bailing  commurxism  out  of 
one  of  the  economic  areas  where  they 
presently  admit  they  are  not  competing. 
This  administration  is  not  only  bailing 
them  out  now  but  has  authorized  the 
shipment  of  fertilizer  plants  to  the  Soviet 
Union  which  will  help  make  certain  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  not  suffer  from 
short  supplies  In  the  futm-e.  In  fact, 
I  am  advised  an  export  license  has  been 
Issued  by  the  Commerce  Department  for 
$9.5  million  worth  of  modem  equipment 
to  be  used  to  obtain  potash  for  fertilizer. 

Much  has  been  said  by  the  administra- 
tion to  lead  us  to  believe  that  this  sale 
was  approved  primarily  for  commercial 
reasons.  If  this  be  the  case,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  ad- 
ministration succeeded  in  driving  a  very 
hard  bargain.  I  am  advised  that  today 
wheat  Is  selling  In  Russia  for  around 
$2.50  a  bushel  in  American  dollars.  This 
means  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  will  make 
a  sizable  profit  on  our  wheat  when  he 
buys  it  in  the  United  States  at  the  low 
world  price  and  sells  it  at  the  high 
Russian  price. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  time  will  reveal 
the  wisdom  of  such  dealings.  Since  the 
President  has  taken  us  down  this  road, 
I  pray  that  it  will  prove  to  be  the  right 
one. 


THE   TAX   REDUCTION— REVISITED 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.     HANNA.    Mr.     Speaker,     this 
House  and  Its  leadership  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
the  wisdom  displayed  In  passing  the  re- 
cent tax  reduction  measure.    Those  who 
hailed  the  action  as  the  most  significant 
to  be  taken  by  this  body  In  the  last  few 
years   are   certainly  not  wide   off   the 
mark.    However,  it  Is  helpful,  I  think, 
to  look  upon  what  we  have  wrought 
after  the  heat  of  debate  has  cooled  and 
the  pressure  for  passage  has  receded.    It 
Is  to  be  expected  that  in  the  ardor  of  ad- 
vocacy some  overextension  of  enthusi- 
asm will  be  displayed.    In  the  effort  to 
win  adherence  some   "puflBng"   of   the 
product  is  Inevitably  present.    Such  was 
the  case  for  the  tax  cut  program.    It  Is 
not  what   its   most   ardent   supporters 
claimed,    that    is,    a    patent    medicine 
which  will  ciu-e  all  our  ills  from  unem- 
ployment to  juvenile  delinquency.    Nor 
will  It  Issue  in  the  dire  days  dismally 
predicted  by  those  who  see  deficit  spend- 
ing as  a  decadence  worse  than  the  decay 
of  Rome. 

Seen  objectively,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tax 
cut,  if  approved  by  the  Senate,  will  give 


the  sustaining  power  for  a  prolonged 
slump-free  growth.  If  we  are  correct 
in  this  expectation,  then  the  recovery 
period  commenced  in  1961  could  expect 
to  continue  into  1966  and  thereby  es- 
tablish the  modern  record  for  sustained 
healthy  expansion.  Chairman  Wilbur 
Mn-LS  cut  through  to  the  core  of  the  pur- 
pose to  be  served  by  the  tax  measure, 
when  he  told  the  House  the  tax  reduc- 
tion would  contribute  to  the  country's 
base  of  "aggregate  demand."  This  ag- 
gregate demand  Is  the  foundation,  after 
all,  of  all  economic  growth.  Govern- 
ment contributes  to  it  either  by  spend- 
ing or  by  tax  reduction.  With  the  need 
for  growth  in  that  basic  demand  the 
relief  of  tax  burden  seems  far  wiser  than 
the  alternative — more  spending.  What 
the  Members  must  further  see  in  this 
"core  of  truth"  Is  that  the  level  of  Gov- 
ernment participation  In  aggregate  de- 
mand caimot  be  reduced  at  this 
particular  time  without  reducing  the  ef- 
fort of  the  tax  cut.  Our  position  on 
Government  spending  should  be  to  fight 
against  increased  spending  and  elimina- 
tion of  wasteful  or  unproductive  spend- 
ing. 

It  is  our  belief,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  It 
was  unfortunate  to  overemphasize  the 
correlation  between  the  tax  cut  and  em- 
ployment and  other  so-called  side  bene- 
fits. We  could  very  well  reach  1966  with 
a  continued  history  of  good  business,  fair 
wages,  and  honest  profits  and  still  be 
facing  a  problem  of  5.8  percent  unem- 
ployment. The  impact  of  automation, 
the  problem  of  the  undereducated  and 
subskilled  worker,  the  unhappy  circum- 
stance of  the  Negro  labor  market  are 
problems  that  could  and  may  still  persist. 
We  hope  it  will  not  be  heresy  to  observe 
that  the  avoidance  of  recession  over  the 
years  immediately  ahead  is  more  im- 
];x)rtant  to  more  people  than  the  admit- 
ted serious  problem  of  imemployment. 
After  all  for  at  least  94  of  100  Americans 
now  in  the  labor  market  and  yet  to  enter 
that  market  the  continuation  of  expan- 
sion and  growth  will  bring  job  security 
and  good  times.  If  it  is  not  sacrilegious, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  reminded  of  the  TV 
ad  for  a  certain  imderarm  application. 
The  announcer  in  a  csuidld  delivery  ex- 
plains "our  product  won't  gxiarantee  your 
success  with  the  opposite  sex  or  assure 
you  advancement  in  your  job,  but  it  will 
keep  you  fresh  and  after  all  that  is  quite 
enough,  don't  you  think?" 

My  point  is  the  tax  cut  has  not  all 
the  powers  once  attributed  to  snake  oil 
and  we  will  disappoint  the  public  and 
embarrass  ourselves  If  we  lead  the  Amer- 
ican public  to  expect  more  than  can  be 
delivered.  On  the  other  hand  what  rea- 
sonably can  be  expected  is  of  great  im- 
portance and  should  not  be  lost  in  a 
fiurry  of  criticism  because  we  have  not 
issued  in  the  millennium. 


ARA'S  POINT  POUR  FOR  AMERICA 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaket, 
nearly  ereryone  who  writes  and  taiMB 
about  the  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration axMl  Its  activities  seems  to  con- 
centrate only  on  the  direct  loans  th*t 
agency  makes  for  industrial  and  cosn- 
merdal  enterprises.  Occasionally  some- 
one refers  to  the  public  facility  loans  and 
grants  that  are  provided  to  depressed 
communities  in  order  to  make  possible 
the  creation  or  expansion  of  a  companjr. 
But  rarely  do  I  hear  any  reference  to 
another  Important  proeram  adminis- 
tered by  ARA.  namely,  its  technical  at- 
sistance  activities.  This  part  of  ARA.  tn 
my  opinion,  is  just  as  Important  as  its 
loan  and  grant  activities. 

In  many  of  America's  depressed  areais. 
the  final  goal  of  new,  permanent  em- 
ployment cannot  be  realized  until  sudh 
areas  have  the  answers  to  problems  that 
must  be  solved  first — ^problems  involving 
technical  knowledge  and  know-how. 

F\>r  example,  what  is  the  feasibility  of 
exploiting  an  area's  natural  resources 
to  create,  say,  a  new  chemical  processing 
plant?  Does  It  make  sense  for  a  large 
Industrial  ivban  complex,  traditionally 
dependent  on  heavy  manufacturing  of  a 
single  product,  to  divert  its  Q>atial,  11- 
nandal,  and  human  resources  into.  sa]r. 
research  and  development  project*? 
How  can  several  thousand  areas  located 
near  the  Intersection  of  two  major  turn- 
pikes be  developed  for  recreational  and 
tourist  attractions? 

In  and  around  my  own  city  of  Pltt*- 
burgh.  local  and  State  organizations— 
both  puWlc  and  private — have  turned  to 
ARA  for  such  assistance.  They  stand 
ready  to  implement  the  technical  knowl- 
edge outcome  of  such  technical  assist- 
ance— and  I  should  emphasize  that  ARA 
does  not  grant  technical  assistance  unless 
implementing,  action  organizations  have 
bem  created  to  exploit  that  knowledg)e. 
CHven  ARA*8  assignment,  that  of  creafc- 
taf  Jobs,  it  does  not  finance  knowledfe 
merely  for  the  sake  of  knowledge.  Fpr 
any  economic  development  agencjr, 
knowledge  exists  for  the  sake  of  action. 

In  early  April  of  this  year,  ARA  en- 
tered Into  a  $19,400  contract  with  t!!ie 
reputal^  firm  of  Steelman  b  Hendrfx 
to  make  a  feasibility  study  on  the  po«- 
siblllty  of  establishing  grain  mining  oper- 
ations tn  the  Pittsburgh  area.  If  the 
findings  are  favorable,  they  could  lead 
to  the  establishment  of  private  enter- 
prises employing  several  Imndred  people 
In  this  type  of  industry.  The  sponsor 
of  the  Investigation  Is  the  Regional  in- 
dustrial Development  Corp.  of  Pitts- 
burgh, an  organization  of  Industrialist, 
bankers,  and  economic  developers  capa- 
ble of  acting  immediately  on  favorat^e 
feasibility  reports. 

ARA  also  approved  a  technical  assist- 
ance grant  which  wiH  cover  the  cost  of 
the  study  to  determine  the  potential  of 
the  region  for  the  expansion  of  the  chem- 
ical industry  tn  the  region,  both  in  terms 
of  the  expansion  of  plants  now  operating 
In  the  area  and  also  the  introduction  of 
new  chemical  operations.  ARA  retain^ 
Slngmaster  ft  Brejrer,  a  well-known  flnn 
of  chemical  industry  consultants,  to  com- 
plete the  study  which  had  been  requested 
by  RIDC.  "nils  study  is  In  four  phases 
and  is  designed  to  provide  specific  in- 


formation on  the  products  and  the  mar- 
ket for  products  that  are  now  produced 
in  the  region  or  which  might  be  pro- 
duced through  the  operation  of  chemical 
plant  facilities.  The  study  will  have  two 
phases  planned  for  completion  before 
the  end  of  1963,  and  the  latter  two 
planned  for  completion  by  the  spring  of 
1964. 

A  final  example  consists  of  an  ARA- 
financed  technical  assistance  project 
which  is  now  ready  to  be  exploited  by 
public  and  private  groups  in  and  around 
the  Clearfield-IXiBols  area,  outside  of 
Pittsburgh.  This  concern.'^  the  develop- 
ment of  the  area  around  the  Clearfield 
interchange,  known  as  Otocsin.  The 
study  is  already  completed,  and  the  Com- 
munity Planning  Services,  Inc.,  have  sub- 
mitted a  comprehensive  development 
plan.  Including  more  than  a  dozen 
specific  projects  that  will  expand  and 
create  employment  in  the  growing  In- 
dustry of  tourism  and  recreation  for  the 
exploding  population  of  the  Pittsburgh 
area — financed  with  private  investments. 

Without  ARA's  technical  assistance. 
Pittsburgh  would  still  be  arguing  and 
speculating  about  whether  or  not  its 
economy  could  or  should  establish  grain 
milling  operations,  or  whether  new 
chemical  operations  sho\ild  be  intro- 
duced. 

Without  ARA's  technical  assistance, 
the  depressed  areas  around  Clearfield 
and  DuBols  and  the  action  agencies  in- 
terested in  those  areas  would  have  no 
clear-cut  directions  in  which  to  develop 
the  otherwise  vague  potentials  of  the 
interchange  and  reservoir  regions  so  close 
to  Pittsburgh. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Mr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  biclude  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
along  with  many  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  millions  of  Americans  across 
the  country,  I  am  deeply  disturbed  at  the 
invitation  extended  by  the  administra- 
tion to  Yugoslav  Dictator  Tito.  The 
various  peoples  of  the  prewar  Kingdom 
of  Yugoslavia  who  migrated  to  the  United 
States  following  the  war.  rather  than  to 
remain  enslaved  under  Communist 
tyranny,  have  presented  us  with  evidence 
concerning  true  conditions  in  that  Com- 
munist country. 

May  I  also  make  It  clear  that  I  feel 
President  Kennedy's  ruling  Uiat  Yugo- 
slavia is  not  a  part  of  the  international 
Communist  conspiracy  and  is  eligible  to 
receive  U.S.  military  aid  Is  a  tragic  error. 

Any  military  assistance  we  provide 
the  Red  government  of  Yugoslavia 
merely  serves  to  perpetuate  Communist 
contrcd  over  the  people  of  that  nation, 
and  further  serves  to  strengthen  the 
cause  of  world  communism. 

Yugoslavia,  a  prewar  expnirter  of  food, 
must  now  imjxxrt.  Yugoslavia  which  en- 
Joyed  steady  development  of  political 


freedom,  now  has  a  ndt>ber8tamp  Parlia- 
ment, and  a  rigidly  controlled  press, 
radio,  and  TV.  Just  as  in  other  Commu- 
nist countries. 

Clear  documentation  of  the  views  held 
by  American  citizens  who  have  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  Tito  tyranny  should 
receive  proper  attention.  Many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  received  an  ofiBcial 
communication  from  the  Serbian  Na- 
tional Defense  Council  of  America,  ex- 
pressing Its  views  on  the  subject  of  Tito's 
visit,  which  I  insert  into  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

Serbian  Nationai.  Dettmsx 

CouNcu.  or  Amebica. 

Chicago,  III. 
Hon.  Edwak»  J.  DntwiNSKi. 

House  of  Representativea. 

Dkab  Sir:  It  has  been  officially  announced 
Uiat  the  Yugoslav  dictator  Tito  is  ooming 
to  Waslilngton.  In  tUe  name  ol  the  mem- 
bers of  our  organization  we  would  like  to 
aslc  you  to  do  everything  In  your  power  to 
prevent  this  visit. 

We  feel  that  Tito's  visit  to  the  White  House 
would  only  damage  the  prestige  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  the  world,  reattrm  Tlto'i  rote  at 
a  missionary  of  communism  in  the  under- 
developed regions,  and  deUver  additional 
grievance  to  the  suffering  Yugoslav  people. 

We  feel  that  this  visit  has  been  poorly 
evaluated  and  that  its  consequences  were 
not  properly  taken  into  consideration.  TTie 
United  States  has  nothing  to  gain  from  such 
a  visit  and  has  a  lot  to  lose.  We  can  con- 
fldenUy  predict  that  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
in  Yugoslavia  speciflcally  the  image  of  the 
United  Stat«s  would  sink  to  a  new  low. 

The  U.S.  policy  toward  Yugoslavia  and  the 
Invitation  to  Tito  Is  a  flagrant  violation  of 
the  principles  for  which  this  country  stands. 
As  American  citizens  and  antl-Communlsts. 
we  ask  you  to  use  your  Influence  to  prevent 
this  shameful  and  damaging  visit. 
Dr.  Ukosh  L.  Ssrm. 
President,  Serbian  National 
Defense  Council  of  America. 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  Mace- 
donian Patriotic  Organlzaticm.  represent- 
ing the  Macedonian  people  of  North 
America,  issued  a  statement  on  the  occa- 
sion of  President  Tito's  visit  to  the  United 
States,  which  I  Insert  into  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

ComiAL  CoMMrrm  or  thk 
MACEDOXIAlf  Patkiotic  Organizatiow. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A  Statimtkt  oif  THT  OccAsiow  or  PhC8U>EH'1 
Trro's  Visrr  to  the  UNrrKO  States 

Together  with  many  other  Americans,  the 
members  ot  the  Macedonian  Patriotic  Or- 
ganizations consider  it  a  moral  respotislbllity 
to  make  known  their  views  relative  to  the 
announced  "semlofflclal"  vtsit  to  the  United 
States  by  President  Tito  of  Yugoslavia. 

The  attention  that  our  high  Oovernment 
officials  must  give  to  this  notorious  leader 
of  the  evil  Communist  conspiracy  win  be  but 
one  more  fruitless  addition  to  the  many  pre- 
vious efforts  expended  in  dealing  with  this 
fanatic  adversary  of  otir  American  way  of 
life.  The  sad  history  of  the  past  and  present 
relations  between  his  dictatorial  regime  and 
our  democratic  government  clearly  contra- 
dicts the  premise  of  those  who  cherish  the 
hope  that  some  good  may  result  from  his 
visit  here  and  from  our  continued  aid  to  his 
government. 

We  even  venture  to  say  that  Marshall  Tito 
Is  coming  to  this  country  not  as  a  friend  but 
as  a  lYoJan  horse.  As  in  the  pa«t,  the  ego- 
centric dictator  from  Belgrade  wlU  continue 
his  struggle  not  for  tht  preservation  but  for 
the  obliteration  of  the  American  way  of  life- 
To  us.  It  Is  evident  that  this  Moscow-trained 
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conspirator  win  remain  faithful  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Communist  doctrine.  He  proved 
this  recently  by  tjie  warm  welcome  he  ac- 
corded his  ideological  brother,  Nikita  Khru- 
shchev, whose  visit  to  Yugoslavia  resulted  in 
exuberant  manifestations  of  fraternal  coop- 
eration. 

Only  one  deduction  can  be  made  from  the 
reciprocal  avowals  of  closest  collaboration 
that  ended  the  more  than  friendly  visit  of 
these  two  famous  Conununist  tyrants:  that 
further  American  aid  to  Tito  is  worthless  to 
the  cause  of  the  Western  democracies  and  can 
result  only  in  bitter  and  costly  disappoint- 
ment. 

Although  we  do  not  wish  to  elaborate  on 
the  tragic  fate  of  our  enslaved  brothers  and 
sisters — the  Macedonian  Bulgarians.  Aruma- 
nlans,  etc. — suffering  under  the  cruel  dom- 
ination of  Tito's  dictatorial  regime  in 
Biacedonia.  it  is  appropriate  that  we  mention 
their  heroic  struggle  for  freedom  and  na- 
tional independence.  They  and  the  other 
oppwessed  national  groups  in  Yugoslavia  are 
true  and  faithful  friends  of  the  United 
States.  They  continue  to  consider  our 
country  as  a  mighty  champion  of  human 
liberties;  and.  because  of  their  concept  of 
the  greatness  of  America,  the  courtesies  that 
will  be  shown  to  their  oppressor  during  his 
visit  here  are  bound  to  blur  somewhat  this 
noble  image. 

The  record  of  this  deceitful  and  arrogant 
visitor  and  of  his  Communist  camarilla  in 
Belgrade  is  a  mockery  of  every  noble  effort 
that  is  made  in  the  name  of  a  lasting  peace. 
To  recognize  a  leader  who  has  propagated 
death  and  destruction  is  to  turn  our  back  on 
the  universal  principles  which  acknowledge 
as  man's  birthright  those  inalienable  hu- 
man rights  for  which  our  forefathers  fought 

and  died. 

M.  D.  Chaneft, 

President. 
Peter  G.  Atzkit, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  evidence  of  the 
views  held  by  American  citizens  on  this 
subject  is  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  Croatian  Guardians  of  Lib- 
erty of  Chicago,  which  I  also  include  here 
as  part  of  my  remarks. 

Croatian  Guardians  of  Libertt. 

John  F.  Kennedy, 

President  of  the  United  States  of  Amenca. 
White  House,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Prestoent:  An  official  invitation 
was  extended  to  Josip  Broz  Tito  to  vUlt 
W<ishington,  D.C,  the  capital  of  the  free 
world. 

ThU  news  has  visibly  upset  all  VS. 
citizens  of  Croatian  descent  and  we  ve- 
hemently protest  a  visit  to  the  United  States 
of  a  bloodthirsty  tyrant,  who  killed  so  many 
Croatians  numbering  in  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, who  persecuted  the  Catholic  Church 
and  murdered  more  than  1,500  priests,  im- 
prisoned and  put  in  concentration  camps 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
Just  because  they  are  not  Communists, 
therefore  we  protest  against  Tito's  coming  to 
the  United  States  and  we  beg  you  to  cancel 
this  visit. 

We  cannot  believe  that  Tito's  visit  would 
be  of  any  value  to  the  United  States.  We 
fear  that  the  prestige  of  this  country  would 
greatly  suffer  because  of  the  visit  of  Tito,  a 
hardcore,  rockfast  and  steadfast  Communist. 
The  entire  world  recognizes  communism's 
threat  to  the  liberties  and  freedom  of  all 
men;  that  it  is  an  insidious  enemy  that  wants 
to  destroy  ail  mankind  and  centuries  of  cul- 
ture. 

Tito's  visit  to  the  United  States  and  the 
White  House  would  not  only  arouse  the  bit- 
terness of  the  citizens  of  Croatian  descent, 
but  also  all  citizens  of  those  nationalities 
which  are  Ijehlnd  the  Iron  Curtain  and  which 
are  beginning  to  shake  their  chains. 


His  visit  In  Washington  would  affect  the 
record  of  our  great  country  among  all  the 
downtrodden  nations  In  the  world  which 
look  to  United  States  as  the  symbol  of  free- 
dom and  justice. 

Tito  is  a  hardhearted  Communist  and  the 
servant  of  the  Kremlin,  his  actions  and  words 
on  so  many  occasions  have  proven  this  fact. 
Tito  will  never  abandon  the  Kremlin  nor 
fight  against  her.  Thus  of  what  value  is  the 
visit  of  Tito  to  the  United  States? 

Tito,  murderer  and  dictator  has  no  reason 
to  step  on  the  free  and  democratic  soil  of 
the  United  States. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Torlo  Saban, 

President. 
Marijan  Dugandzic, 

Secretary. 

The  history  of  the  last  22  years.  Mr. 
Speaker,  shows  the  tragic  error  of  ap- 
peasing communism,  of  accepting  the 
promises  of  its  dictators.  We  have  no 
more  reason  to  have  faith  in  the  utter- 
ances of  President  Tito  of  Yugoslavia 
than  we  had  of  Stalin  or  Khrushchev. 
The  tragic  foreign  policy  errors  of  the 
present  administration  can  only  lead  to 
international  disaster. 


FUNDS     FOR     NATION'S 
RIVER    BASINS 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  navi- 
gable streams  of  the  United  States  con- 
stitute a  major  national  resource.  The 
waters  that  flow  through  our  major 
river  basins  provide  a  means  of  inex- 
pensive transE)ortation ;  serve  as  the 
coolant  for  steam  electric  plants;  pro- 
vide for  irrigation  and  domestic  supply ; 
generate  hydroelectric  energy;  and 
serve  as  a  recreational  outlet  for  millions 
of  Americans. 

On  the  negative  side,  these  same 
waters  have  caused  annual  disasters 
costing  millions  of  dollars  as  they  have 
rampaged  over  natural  banks,  flooding 
towns  and  farms  and  carrying  to  the 
sea  irreplaceable  topsoil. 

This  negative  side  has  been  dimin- 
ished by  the  superlative  efforts  of  the 
Corps  of  Army  Engineers.  The  massive 
flood  control  program,  a  system  of  dams, 
dikes,  and  levees,  has  harnessed  much 
of  the  Nation's  river  resources.  But  still 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done.  Today 
the  annual  flood,  as  perennial  as  the 
spring  thaw,  is  no  real  threat,  but  the 
great  flood,  the  flood  that  occurs  every 
30  to  50  years,  the  flood  that  destroyes 
lives,  factories  and  all  within  its  path, 
is  yet  to  be  fully  controlled.  That  an- 
nual flood  from  the  spring  thaw  In  Mon- 
tana has  not  been  harnessed  to  its  mul- 
tiple uses.  Indeed,  the  private  power 
company  does  not  store  and  use  that 
flood  at  all— that  water  flows  wasted 
to  the  sea. 

In  Montana  particularly,  in  addition 
to  the  annual  flood,  the  great  flood  that 
occurs  every  30  to  50  years  can  also  be 
controlled  with  sufficient  investment  In 
river  projects.     Because   we   have  the 


technology  to  construct  these  projects, 
each  year  Congress  analyses  the  work 
that  has  been  done  with  the  money  au- 
thorized previously,  and,  where  neces- 
sary, authorizes  further  funds  to 
continue  the  work  in  progress. 

The  present  Congress  has  before  it 
legislation  to  authorize  the  funds  to  con- 
tinue work  in  a  number  of  the  Nation's 
river  basins.  This  bill.  H.R.  6016,  once 
passed  the  House,  but  the  other  body,  in 
its  wisdom,  felt  that  there  was  a  neces- 
sity to  begin  consideration  of  future 
projects  other  than  those  presently  be- 
ing constructed.  The  bill,  with  Senate 
amendments,  was  returned  to  this  House 
where  it  now  rests. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
this  legislation  has  not  yet  been  acted 
on,  but  I  do  not  intend  to  delve  into 
those.  The  reasons  are  moot  at  this 
point.  What  is  important,  and  it  is  of 
grave  importance,  is  that  several  of  the 
Nation's  river  basins  are  in  dire  need  of 
additional  authorizations  so  that  work 
may  be  continued.  Since  the  beginning 
of  this  fiscal  year,  the  corps  has  been 
operating  on  continuing  resolutions  of 
the  Appropriations  Committees,  but 
even  these  continuing  resolutions  are 
of  no  use  if  the  basin  authorizations 
are  completely  depleted. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  River  basin,  the 
corps  ran  out  of  Federal  funds  at  the 
end  of  July  and  has  continued  work  only 
because  some  local  funds  have  been 
available.  The  work  has  not  been  on  as 
broad  a  scale  as  previously  and  cannot 
be  continued  without  immediate  Federal 
funds. 

According  to  estimates  made  by  the 
corps  prior  to  the  end  of  fiscal  1963,  30- 
day  notices  would  have  to  be  sent  to 
contractors  working  in  the  Ohio  basin 
on  October  15.  If  that  Is  the  case,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sagacity 
of  the  corps,  all  work  will  cease  in  that 
basin  on  or  about  November  15. 

In  Texas,  the  Brazos  River  program 
will  be  out  of  funds  as  of  December  1, 
notices  to  contractors  being  mailed  the 
first  of  November. 

In  Florida,  the  central-southern  proj- 
ect will  also  close  down  on  December  1. 
The  Arkansas  River  development,  un- 
less additional  money  is  authorized,  must 
shut  down  on  the  first  day  of  the  new 
year. 

The  Columbia  River  program,  not  In 
as  serious  difficulty  as  others,  has  until 
February  1  before  construction  must 
shut  down.  Also,  operations  in  the 
White  River  basin  will  suspend  on  that 
date. 

If.  as  some  have  said,  this  legislation 
is  passed  over  until  the  next  session  of 
this  Congress,  all  of  the  major  river 
basins  are  in  serious  trouble.  And,  even 
if  the  forecast  that  this  bill  will  be  one 
of  the  last  pieces  of  legislation  is  correct, 
several  basins  will  have  shut  down  and 
others  will  be  on  the  verge. 

This  is  a  serious  problem  from  many 
aspects.  A  shutdown  of  construction  in 
some  of  these  areas,  especially  during 
job-slack  winter  months,  could  have  a 
serious  and  adverse  economic  impact  on 
the  localities  involved.  If  the  contrac- 
tors are  forced  to  close  down  and  move 
operations  to  more  profitable  locations. 
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month*  will  be  lost  before  full  work  c4n 
be  resumed.  In  areas  where  construe- 
tlon  must  be  dependent  on  low  water 
levels,  delays  In  the  fall  and  winter 
months  can  mean  much  longer  losses  Of 
vital  time  due  to  higher  spring  nmofts. 
Time  Is  nmnlng  out  for  the  Congress 
to  act  in  order  to  avoid  critical  delays 
and  the  adverse  economic  Impllcatiotia 
of  projects  shut  down.  H.R.  6016  must 
be  moved  ahead  in  order  that  construc- 
tion can  continue  and  the  needs  of  t^je 
Nation's  river  basins  can  be  met.  Sol  I 
do  not  speak  today  Just  for  the  problem 
of  Montana,  old  aind  grave  as  it  is.  I 
speak  out  for  the  many  river  btisirls, 
and  the  millions  of  Uvea  and  their  for- 
tunes so  dependent  upon  continuing 
river  basin  control  and  development,  if 
these  Federal  water  resource  develo|>- 
ment,  conservation,  and  flood  contifol 
projects  do  not  go  forward,  then  vftr- 
t\ially  all  water  resource  programs  aire 
at  an  end.  because  very  few  of  the  Staties 
have  any  programs.  The  State  of  Mon- 
tana has  no  water  resource  prograttn 
whatsoever  developing  Montana's  wattr. 
The  Nation's  undeveloped  water  ite- 
sources,  like  Montana's,  are  continuing 
to  go  wasted  to  the  sea. 


SIGN  PRAYER  PETITION 
Mr.   PHILBIN.     Mr.   Speaker.   I 


a£k 


r.  at  tiie 


unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hoifse 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  4iy 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fn^ 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBrN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  tlie 
request  of  "Citizens  for  Public  Prayer." 
a  vigorous  group  of  loyal,  God-feari|ig 
Americans  of  Rutland.  Mass..  in  my  dis- 
trict, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Rccqrd 
and  include  therein  an  excellent  com- 
pendium and  handbook  on  public  rev- 
erence and  the  advisable  means  of  re- 
capturing it  in  this  Nation  as  soon  .as 
possible.  i 

This  admirable  and  exceptionAlly  wiell 
prepared  and  brilliantly  written  tract  is 
designed  to  promote  and  accelerate  ac- 
tion on  a  pending  bill  providing  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  in  effect  to 
nullify  the  recent  prayer  decision  of  tjhe 
Supreme  Court. 

That  the  country  and  the  religiqus 
world  were  very  deeply  shocked  and 
aroxised  by  these  incre<^le  decisions!  is 
quite  obvious.  j 

What  next?  Will  it  be  another  deci- 
sion to  cancel  out  the  words,  "In  God  We 
Tnist"  from  our  money  and  from  Am^- 
Ican  life,  ofSdal  and  otherwise?  Or  one 
that  will  wipe  out  the  pledge  of  alle- 
giance, eliminate  chaplains  in  the  armed 
services,  abolish  the  celebration  of 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  other  feast  d^ys 
sacred  to  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  American  people? 

There  Is  one  very  practical  way  by 
which  these  dire  restilts  can  be  avoided, 
and  the  nulllflcation  of  the  prayer  deci- 
sions can  be  accomplished,  and  that)  is 
to  secure  early  favorable  action  |on 
the  pending  discharge  petition  by  my 
distinguished,  able  colleague  from  NIew 


York  rMr.  Miller  1,  allowing  a  vote  of 
the  House  on  legislation  moving  toward 
a  constitutional  amendment.  Such  ac- 
tion would  ensue  when  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  sign  their  names 
to  the  above  petition. 

As  one  of  the  first  to  sign  this  petition 
and  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  so,  I 
again  express  the  hope,  and  urgently  re- 
quest, that  every  Member  of  the  House 
who  believes  in  God  and  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  pray  to  Him  in  public,  as 
well  as  in  private,  will  promptly  sign  this 
petition. 

I  ardently  and  sincerely  support  the 
valid  rights  of  minority  groups  in  this 
country  and  am  anxious  to  see  them  pro- 
tected at  all  times. 

But  no  minority,  no  court  or  fonun 
should  be  allowed  to  deny  the  right  of 
the  American  people  to  pray  to  their 
Creator  in  public  or  in  private.  The 
right  to  keep  God  in  American  life  where 
He  has  been  enshrined  since  this  Gov- 
ernment first  began,  yes,  from  the  early 
settling  of  this  great  country,  miist  be 
guaranteed  by  law. 

I  pledge  to  this  fine  group  of  Ameri- 
cans and  all  those  cooperating  with  them 
every  assistance  I  can  render  in  this 
great  cause,  and  I  hope  the  American 
people  will  become  really  aroused  to  the 
crucial  need  for  Immediate  action  to  pre- 
serve one  of  the  most  precious  blessings 
of  our  American  heritage — the  right  to 
honor  and  pray  to  the  living  God,  who 
has  bestowed  such  immeasurable  bless- 
ings upon  us.  and  upon  our  great  Nation 
since  the  day  it  was  bom. 

Wake  up.  America!  Do  not  sit  by 
while  Communists,  atheists,  agnostics, 
materialists,  bleeding  hearts,  and  their 
unwitting  dupes  tamper  with  and  im- 
peril the  very  foundation  stones,  sacred 
beliefs,  and  shrines  of  our  great  majestic 
Nation. 

Let  us  keep  America  as  a  stronghold 
of  spiritual  belief  and  enlightenment  for 
all.  The  Supreme  Court  might  weU  lend 
its  great  prestige,  dignity,  and  Influence 
to  this  end. 

CmzENs  ro«  Public  Prathi. 

Box  1776,  Rutland,  Mass., 

September  25. 19€3. 
Action  MxMOftANiyTTM  No.  1 
(Herewith  a  basic  sxxmmary  of  our  poeltlon 
and  som«  of  the  arguments  and  techniques 
we  feel  are  appropriate  to  it.  This  material 
may  be  oaed  in  any  way  you  feel  be«t.  In- 
clutkm  ot  our  address  In  each  public  state- 
ment Involving  us  wUl  be  appreciated. 
However,  no  one  is  authorized  to  speak  oflB- 
clally  for  ub  without  our  express  permis- 
sion.) 

When  and  for  what  purpose  were  you 
organized? 

1.  We  were  organized  at  the  geographic 
center  of  Massachusetts  on  July  11.  1063. 

2.  We  believe  that  the  Federal  ConsUtu- 
tlon  as  It  now  stands  is  actually  in  accord 
with  our  position  on  "public  reverence." 

3.  In  view,  however,  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  two  "prayer  decisions"  there  Is  no 
other  legal  way  to  maintain  our  poeltlon  on 
"public  reverence"  than  through  an  amend- 
ment to  the  first  amendment  of  the  Federal 
Oosiatltutloa  spelling  out  once  and  for  all 
the  constitutionality  of  "public  reverence"  In 
our  schools  and  elaewhsre  In  our  national 
life. 

4L  Our  purpose  U  to  promote  such  an 
amendment. 

What  precisely  is  the  amendment  you 
seek? 


1.  We  leave  the  exaot  wording  ot  amend- 
ment to  tbe  Congress  which  must.  In  the  first 
Instance,  propose  it  to  the  people  ot  the 
United  States. 

2.  We  are  well  aware  that  great  care  must 
be  exercised  to  write  an  amendment  which 
will  at  once  achieve  our  purpose  and  protect 
dissenting  minorities. 

3.  It  would  seem  that  the  type  of  amend- 
ment proposed  to  the  Congress  in  the  early 
months  of  1063  by  Episcopal  Bishop  James 
Pilce  (California)  would  be  best.  His  Ex- 
cellency Biiggested  that  the  word  "establish- 
ment" In  the  first  amendment  be  further 
spelled  out  to  mean  rather  Government  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  any  sectarian  in- 
stitution or  organization  of  religion  than 
Oovemment  support  of  a  basic  "public 
reverence." 

What  is  the  nature  of  yoxir  organization? 

1.  We  are  essentially  a  clearinghouse  and 
focal  point  for  the  effort  first  to  have  an 
simendment  placed  before  the  American  peo- 
ple and  then  to  carry  such  an  amendment 
once  it  is  so  placed. 

2.  We  are  entirely  nonsectarlan. 

3.  We  are  entirely  nonpartisan. 

4.  We  are  located  physically  in  the  heart 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  but 
our  scope  and  Interests  are  national. 

6.  We  meet  monthly  In  the  middle  Massa- 
chusetts area. 

Are  you  in  any  way  Involved  with  other 
proposals  for  amendment  affecting  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  now  before  the  American 
people? 

We  are  In  no  way  involved  with  such  other 
proposals.  Our  total  concern  Is  with  the 
passage  of  a  so-called  prayer  amendment. 

What  action  do  you  suggest  to  other  Amer- 
icans who  want  such  an  amendment? 

1.  We  suggest  action  in  Washington.  The 
proposal  for  amendment  must  be  moved  out 
of  the  Ho\ise  Judiciary  Committee  where 
we  understand  It  Is  now  bottled  up.  It  must 
then  be  placed  before  the  full  House.  Peti- 
tions, singly  and  coUectlvely,  to  Memt>erB  of 
Congress  in  this  regard  are  urgent  now. 

2.  We  suggest  action  in  State  capltols.  To 
assist  in  maintaining  public  focus  on  amend- 
ment and  In  helping  to  move  the  Congress. 
It  Is  \irgent  now  that  State  legislatures  be 
asked  to  go  on  record  In  favor  of  giving  tbe 
American  people  the  right  to  vote  on  a 
prayer  amendment. 

3.  We  suggest  action  locally.  For  the 
same  reason.  It  Is  tirgent  now  that  councils, 
mayors,  selectmen,  local  school  boards,  local 
school-associated  organizations  (such  as  the 
PTA).  and  local  veterans'  groups  be  asked 
to  go  on  record  In  favor  of  giving  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  right  to  vote  on  a  prayer 
amendment. 

Do  you  favor  local  school  board  or  State 
board  of  education  defiance  of  the  Supreme 
Com*t   "prayer   decisions?" 

1.  We  do  not  technically  favor  defiance 
even  of  the  Oomrt's  Interpretation  of  what 
is  Indeed  "the  law  of  the  land." 

2.  On  the  other  hand  we  do  feel  that  local 
and  State  units  involved  with  education 
should  continue  to  dramatize  and  spotlight 
their  dissent  from  these  decisions. 

3.  As  when  the  Dred  Scott  decision  100 
years  ago  was  also  the  Supreme  Court's  in- 
terpretation of  what  was  "the  law  of  the 
land."  so  too  now  it  Is  not  wrong  for  Amer- 
ican citizens  In  every  legal  way  possible  to 
Indicate  how  dissatisfied  they  are  with  the 
"prayer  decisions." 

The  Supreme  Court  majority  In  both  its 
"prayer  decisions"  said  that  It  was  not  anti- 
rellglous  and  that  religion  should  still  oc- 
cupy a  prominent  place  In  the  United  States. 
How  do  you  feel  about  this  fact? 

1.  We  respect  and  applaud  the  words.  Ws 
question  that  the  basic  precedents  set  down 
by  the  Supreme  Court  majority  In  the 
"prayer  decisions"  can  do  otherwise  than 
seriously  harm  "public  reverence"  across 
America. 
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2.  We  concur,  again  with  all  respect  for 
the  ^Jersons  and  Institution  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Stew- 
art dlssenlng  from  the  second  "prayer 
decision"  that  whatever  the  words  the  fact 
remains  that  "religion  Is  placed  at  an  arti- 
ficial and  State-created  disadvantage." 

3.  In  a  letter  published  In  "The  New  York 
Times"  (July  7,  1963)  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen, 
president  of  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York  City,  expressed  o\ir  feeling  exactly 
when  he  said  this: 

The  corollary  In  both  law  and  logic  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  interdictions  Is  Inescapable: 
prohibition  of  the  affirmative  recognition  and 
eollaboratlon  by  Oovemment  at  all  levels 
with  all  organs  of  religion  in  all  relationships 
and  circumstances. 

Is  school  prayer  really  important  enough 
to  Justify  an  amendment? 

1.  Clearly  what  Is  Involved  here  is  as  much 
precedent  as  specifics.  Sven  If  one  Is  willing 
to  abandon  school  prayer  the  "prayer  deci- 
sions" have,  as  Dr.  Van  Dusen  Indicates 
above,  placed  a  sword  of  Damocles  over  every 
other  Instance  of  "public  reverence"  In  the 
United  States.  This  would  Include  "In  God 
We  Trust",  the  words  "Under  God"  In  the 
pledge  of  allegiance,  chaplains,  etc.  Unless  a 
stand  Is  made  here  and  the  trend  indicated 
In  the  "prayer  decisions"  Is  once  and  for  all 
reversed  through  constitutional  amendment, 
there  Is  no  telling  how  far  the  process  will  go. 

2.  For  ourselves,  however,  we  believe  that 
prayer  Is  Important  before  a  school  day. 
Alternatives,  such  as  classes  In  comparative 
religion,  are  difficult  to  spell  out  and  to  put 
Into  effect  (as  we  shall  note  In  more  detail 
below) .  The  brotherhood  of  prayer,  boys  and 
girls  of  differing  faiths  standing  side  by  side 
on  the  threshold  of  that  place  where  they 
learn  the  life  sciences  Is  a  valuable  experi- 
ence. Even  admitting  that  prayer  sometimes 
becomes  routine,  the  fact  of  this  experience 
Is.  in  oiu-  Judgment,  of  great  significance.  By 
it  a  habit  of  ecumenicism  Is  established  and 
religion  Is  placed  In  direct  relationship  to  the 
life  sciences. 

A  number  of  alternatives  have  been  pro- 
posed.   What  do  you  think  of  them? 

1.  In  the  first  place.  It  should  not  be  neces- 
sary for  a  basically  reverent  people  to  have  to 
resort  to  subterfuge  in  the  matter  of  "public 
reverence."  There  is  no  valid  reason,  in  our 
Judgment,  why  the  opening  prayer  cannot 
remain  in  effect. 

2.  The  moment  of  meditation?  This  Is.  of 
course,  better  than  nothing.  But  can  we 
honestly  expect  young  children  to  meditate 
Intelligently? 

3.  Students  meeting  voluntarily  before 
classes?  This,  again,  is  better  than  nothing; 
but  can  we  expect  this  effort  of  most  of  our 
young  people?  It  may  catch  on  for  a  time 
here  and  there  but  there  Is  clear  danger  that 
it  will  not  Bvirvlve  and  may  even  be  dis- 
couraged as  It  poses  a  problem  of  precise 
opening  time  for  classes,  etc. 

4.  Verses  from  "The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner." patriotic  readings?  Again  these  are 
better  than  nothing.  But  why  must  we  try 
to  preserve  "public  reverence"  among  our 
children  by  resorting  to  what  are.  quite  ob- 
viously, subterfuges? 

6.  Classes  in  comparative  religion?  We  can 
see  the  possibility  of  classes  In  religion  as  art. 
to  some  extent  as  history.  But  we  feel  It 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  Introduce  re- 
ligion into  classes  as  the  reverent  and  spir- 
itual thing  it  is.  Would  we  not.  In  trying  to 
set  up  such  classes  In  most  public  schools, 
run  Into  even  more  serious  difficulties  be- 
tween the  faiths  than  presently  exist  in  the 
matter  of  opening  prayer? 

The  official  organ  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Archdiocese  of  Boston.  "The  Pilot"  has  called 
the  second  "prayer  decision,"  "tyranny  of  the 
few."    Do  you  agree? 

We  agree  completely.  "The  Pilot"  edi- 
torial said  further:  "To  secularize  public 
school  and  public  life  for  the  sake  of  sensi- 


tive minorities.  Lb  to  encourage  In  the  name 
of  Justice  the  tyranny  of  the  few.  This,  alas, 
la  precisely  what  the  latest  Supreme  Court 
decision    has    accomplished. 

Admittedly  the  area  of  religion  as  a  public 
experience  Is  a  difficult  and  delicate  one. 
Certainly  rights  of  dissenting  minorities 
must  be  protected.  But  here  as  In  every 
democratic  decision,  the  majority  must  rule. 
To  base  our  habits  of  "public  reverence"  on 
what  the  few  prefer  rather  than  on  what 
the  majority  deem  necesstury  to  ovu:  coUec- 
tlve  welfare  is  not  an  extension  but  a  very 
real  perversion  of  the  democratic  process. 

There  are  honest  men  of  religion  who  dif- 
fer with  you. 

1.  We  are  well  aware  of  this.  They  have  a 
right  to  their  opinion.  We  feel,  earnestly, 
that  they  have  not  correctly  analyzed  the 
reach  of  the  "prayer  decisions." 

2.  There  is  In  any  case  a  difference  between 
accepting  the  "prayer  decisions"  as  a  calming 
Influence  on  our  pluralistic  society  and  re- 
sisting the  effort  for  amendment.  We  feel 
that  at  least  some  of  those  who  may  have 
counseled  acceptance  of  the  "prayer  de- 
cisions" might  very  well  now  agree  with  us 
in  our  constitutional  push  toward  amend- 
ment. 

3.  While  we  recognize  honest  men  of  re- 
ligion among  our  opponents,  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  ranged  against  us  also  are  forces 
and  persons  In  America  whose  purpose  Is  to 
^imininh  if  not  to  abollsh  religion  as  a  factor 
In  American  life. 

Doesn't  religion  belong  In  the  home,  heart, 
and  church  rather  than  on  the  lips  In  the 
school? 

1.  There  is  no  doubt  of  a  great  need  In 
America  to  strengthen  religion  In  the  home, 
heart,  aind  church. 

2.  But  we  do  not  accomplish  this  need  by 
wiping  It  off  the  lips  of  our  children  in  pub- 
lic school. 

3.  We  concur  fully  with  those  who  would 
push  religion  as  an  Individual  and  domestic 
experience,  but  at  the  same  time  we  must 
not  silence  religion  In  the  schools.  We  chal- 
lenge those  who  have  said  that  these  "prayer 
decisions"  In  fact  strengthen  religion  In  home 
and  church  to  prove  their  point. 

What  are  some  of  the  arg\unents  In  sup- 
port of  your  position? 

1.  "There  seems  Uttle  doubt  about  the  In- 
tentions of  the  secularists,  hunumlsts.  and 
atheists  In  following  up  their  recent  victories 
with  attempts  to  drive  all  vestiges  of  Cod 
and   religion    out   of    American    public    life 

•  *  *.  The  Supreme  Court  has  found  that 
there  Is  no  place  tor  God  In  our  public 
schools.  And  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
It  will  also  find  that  there  Is  no  place  for 
God  elsewhere  In  public  life.  Again,  despite 
the    Court's    protestations    to    the    contrary 

•  •  •  we  fear  the  worst."  "RC  Catholic 
Free  Press."  Diocese  of  Worcester,  Mass. 

2.  "What  the  Supreme  Court  has  done,  In 
the  name  of  protecting  us  from  the  establish- 
ment of  religion  by  the  State.  Is  to  establish 
secularization — atheism  if  you  will  have  It 
bluntly — as  the  one  belief  to  which  the 
State's  power  wlU  extend  its  protection." 
"Wall  Street  Journal."  June  19,  1963. 

3.  The  Gallup  Poll  published  early  this 
month  showed  70  percent  of  the  American 
people  are  opposed  to  the  "prayer  decisions," 
24  percent  favor  them,  and  6  percent  are 
uncertain. 

Give  the  American  people  a  chance  to  vote 
on  a  "prayer  amendment." 


Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
take  this  time  to  ask  the  acting  majority 
leader  if  he  knows  and  can  tell  us  at  this 
time  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Monday 
is  District  Day.  There  are  eight  bills 
scheduled  for  consideration.  They  win 
be  printed  in  the  Record  but  will  not 
necessarily  be  considered  in  the  order  In 
which  they  appear  in  the  Recoro. 

H  Jl.  6337.  To  Increase  the  partial  pay  of 
District  of  Columbia  educational  employees 
on  leave. 

H.R.  5871.  To  modify  District  of  Columbia 
Judges'  retirement  benefits. 

HJl.  6413.  To  provide  additional  standard 
sizes  for  mUk  and  lee  cream  containers. 

H  Jt.  4333.  Discharge  of  parolees  from 
supervision. 

HJt.  7441.  Amendments  regarding  danger- 
ous and  unsafe  buildings. 

HJl.  8313.  To  repeal  the  District  of 
Columbia  Credit  Unions  Act. 

H.R.  8355.  To  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Life  Insurance  Company  Act  to  In- 
crease capital  requirements. 

UH.  7882.  Regarding  exemptions  from 
attachment  and  certain  other  process  In  the 
case  of  persons  not  residing  In  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

On  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  the  program  Is  as  follows: 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  Day. 

Following  the  disposition  of  the  Pri- 
vate Calendar,  we  plan  to  call  up  the 
bill.  H.R.  6237.  to  amend  section  503, 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to 
authorize  grants  for  the  collection,  re- 
production and  publication  of  documen- 
tary source  material  significant  to  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  That  bill 
will  come  up  \mder  an  open  rule  with  2 
hours  of  debate. 

House  Resolution  540  authorizes  addi- 
tional travel  authority  for  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time,  any  further  program  will 
be  announced  later. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next 
week  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr.    BOGGS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  am  beglrming  to 
wonder  what  the  situation  will  be  as  to 
Thanksgiving  Day  or  Christmas.  Will 
the  distinguished  acting  majority  leader 
give  us  any  help  on  plans  for  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  would  not  care  to 
make  that  type  of  long-range  prediction. 
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I  think  most  of  us  feel  we  will  be  here 
for  quite  a  while.    Maybe  New  Year's. 

Mr.  OROSS.  How  is  the  sltuationt 
Let  us  get  close  up  on  It.  What  aboxxt 
after  Wednesday  of  next  week?  Is  ther^ 
anything  at  all?  [ 

Mr.  BCXXJS.  I  Just  announced  the 
program  and  Indicated  that  if  there  are 
any  further  bills  to  be  considered,  thejr 
will  be  announced  on  Monday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Which  would  not  givfe 
us  a  great  deal  of  time  if  there  is  any 
real  heavy  legislation  on  the  docket  for 
next  week.  Evidently  we  are  going  into 
another  foot-dragging  operation  nexjt 
week  from  the  looks  of  this.  I  hoi>e  that 
some  day  someone  soon  can  tell  us  what 
we  may  look  forward  to  for  Thanksgiv^ 
ing  and  Christmas  and  New  Year's.       | 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectloh 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fror^ 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


T 


NEED  FOR  SUBCOBiiMl'lTEE  ON 
TRAVEL  OF  THE  HOUSE  BANKINO 
AND   CURRENCY   COMMITTEE 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarlQs 
at  this  point  to  the  Rbcord  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fro 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Naj- 
tional  Association  of  Travel  Organizah 
tions  which  is  the  national  trade  asso^ 
elation  of  the  UJ3.  travel  industry,  wais 
represented  recently  at  the  conferenoe 
called  by  me  and  Representatives  Rich- 
ard T.  Hanna.  Democrat,  of  California, 
and  William  B.  Widnall,  Republican,  df 
New  Jersey,  for  the  purpose  of  discussinjg 
the  serious  balance-of-payments  deficit 
which  confronts  us.  ' 

I  received  the  following  memorandum 
today  from  Mr.  James  C.  Gross,  Actinjg 
Director  of  the  NATO  group,  commenc- 
ing on  the  problem  as  it  affects  the 
travel  industry  and  in  the  affirmative 
action  being  taken  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  to  qo 
something  about  it. 

The  National  Association  of  Travel  Orga- 
nizations, representing  all  elements  of  tlte 
V3.  travel  industry  applauds  tbe  action  9f 
Representative  Wright  Patman,  chairman  0f 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
in  establishing  a  subconunlttee  on  tourism 
under  the  chairmanship  of  CongresBma,n 
Claude  Pipptk.  J 

Chairman  Patman's  action  responding  %o 
President  Kennedy's  message  to  Congress  am 
July  18  concerning  the  balance-of-payments 
problem  offers  the  only  mechanism  In  Coi)- 
gress  to  give  concentrated  attention  to  tl^ 
travel  Industry's  problems  as  they  affect  Xhfi 
U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

In  so  doing  the  Committee  on  Bankli^ 
and  Currency  gives  recognition  to  the  flsc^ 
Implications  of  the  third  largest  Industry  pa 
the  United  States — travel.  This  Industry  Is 
outranked  only  by  manufacturing  and  agri- 
culture. 

The  serious  problem  confronting  our  Na- 
tion— that  of  more  travel  dollar  outflow  fro<n 
the  United  States  than  Inflow  of  travel  dol- 
lars— caused  by  more  VB.  citlsens'  vlaltlag 
other  countries  than  nonnatlonals  vlsltlqg 
the  United  States  Is  not  a  short-lived  one. 
Therefore,  any  solution  is  not  an  easy  on«. 


When  President  Kennedy  invited  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Travel  Organl2atlons  to 
launch  a  massive,  nationwide  "See  the  USA" 
program  In  early  1964,  the  White  House  set 
the  pace  for  a  positive.  Internal,  travel  pro- 
motion program. 

The  "See  the  USA"  program  will  beneflt 
all  those  either  directly  or  Indirectly  allied 
to  the  travel  business  In  the  United  States, 
thus,  not  only  helping  alleviate  the  balance- 
of-payments  problem  but  helping  the  gen- 
eral economy  of  our  Nation. 

Travel  Is  a  service  business  and  employs 
millions  of  workers.  In  some  Instances 
highly  skilled  workers  are  not  needed. 
Therefore,  the  more  we  can  motivate  our 
citizens  to  travel  the  more  demand  for  serv- 
ices win  be  placed  on  those  businesses  serv- 
ing the  traveler.  As  a  result,  more  service- 
type  Jobs  will  be  created  thereby  aiding  the 
general  economy  of  the  Nation. 

The  U.S.  Travel  Services'  program  designed 
to  Invite  nonnatlonals  to  visit  the  United 
States  is  an  Important  ingredient  in  easing 
the  balance-of-payments  problem.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Travel  Organizations 
has  given  the  USTS  complete  support  and 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

However,  the  great  massive  travel  market 
Is  here  In  the  United  States.  The  Job  need- 
ed to  be  done  to  help  both  the  balance  of 
payments  deficit  and  the  overall  U.S.  econ- 
omy Is  one  which  will  set  In  motion  positive 
U.S.  travel  promotion  that  will  entice  U.S. 
citizens  to  see  the  United  States — those  who 
already  travel  and  those  who  do  not  travel. 
The  "See  the  USA"  program  will  do  Just  that. 

The  entire  travel  Industry  will  have  to 
gear  up  to  the  Job  to  be  done.  Congress 
working  through  this  subcommittee  can 
blend  Its  efforts  In  lending  leadership  and 
support  on  behalf  of  the  Presidential  request 
and  the  U.S.  travel  Industry  In  not  only 
recognizing  travel  as  an  Industry,  but  giving 
It  the  legislative  support  it  so  sorely  needs. 

The  National  Association  of  Travel  Organi- 
zations looks  forward  with  anticipation  in 
cooperating  with  the  travel  subcommittee 
and  respectfully  urges  that  an  adequate  ap- 
propriation \m  set  aside  for  a  very  necessary 
travel  survey  and  other  activities  of  the 
subcommittee. 


PROHIBrnNG  TRADE  WITH  CUBA 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will 
recall  that  on  September  17, 1  Introduced 
a  bill  in  the  House,  H.R.  8464,  to  prohibit 
certain  vessels  which  engage  in  trade  or 
commerce  with  Cuba  from  entering  ports 
of  the  United  States.  The  purpose  of  this 
legislation,  as  you  know,  is  to  assist  in 
blocking  controls  against  Cuba  by  im- 
posing restrictions  on  those  captains, 
vessels,  and  corporations  from  foreign 
nations  who  do  business  with  Castro  by 
preventing  them  from  calling  at  U.S. 
ports.  It  is  heartening  to  me  to  know 
that  United  States-owned  and  controlled 
oil  companies  have  volunteered  to  refrain 
from  furnishing  bunkers  to  vessels  and 
aircraft  determined  to  be  in  the  Cuban 
trade.  Free  world  shipping  available  for 
service  to  Cuba  has  dropped  nearly  70 
percent  in  the  first  8  months  of  1963  as 
compared  to  the  same  period  in  1962.  I 
have  been  informed  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment.   Free  world  ships  paid  only  28 


calls  to  Cuba  in  August,  a  marked  de- 
crease over  the  45  calls  made  in  July,  and 
the  lowest  monthly  figure  since  March. 

The  State  Department  advises  me  that 
the  earlier  increases  were  related  to  the 
seasonal  export  of  sugar,  and  many  ships 
arrived  in  Cuba  in  ballast.  As  a  result 
of  cooperative  action,  a  great  many  re- 
sponsible firms  have  been  getting  their 
ships  out  of  Cuban  trade  as  soon  as  ex- 
isting charters  expire.  Shipping  to  Cuba 
has  thus  become  more  and  more  re- 
stricted to  the  small  firms  having  com- 
merce with  the  United  States  and  firms 
with  vessels  under  long-term  charter 
to  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc.  It  is  this  ship- 
ping that  my  bill  is  designed  to  affect. 

Greece  once  had  many  ships  in  the 
Cuban  trade  and  has  taken  strong  steps 
to  withdraw  them.  The  number  of 
Greek  ships  going  to  Cuba  in  August  de- 
creased two-thirds  of  the  number  calling 
in  July.  The  royal  decree  which  was 
issued  by  the  Greek  Government  on 
March  20.  1963.  prohibiting  Greek- 
flagged  vessels  from  carrying  cargoes  to 
Cuban  ports,  except  under  preexisting 
charters,  certainly  accounted,  to  a  large 
measure,  for  the  results,  the  State  De- 
partment advises  me.  I  was  pleased  to 
be  informed  by  the  State  Department 
that  as  a  further  measure  in  reducing 
shipping  in  the  Cuban  trade,  Greece  on 
September  25  banned  the  ships  sailing 
under  her  flag  from  carrying  cargo  from 
Cuba.  Under  the  decrees  issued  by  the 
Greek  Government,  ships  violating  such 
decrees  would  be  subject  to  criminal 
penalties  and  violating  ship  captains 
subject  to  loss  of  license. 

The  purpose  of  my  remarks,  today.  Is 
to  call  attention  to  the  House  of  a  further 
restriction  imposed  by  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment under  date  of  October  4. 

The  Royal  Greek  Embassy  Press  and 
Information  Service  has  Issued  a  state- 
ment which  says : 

The  Royal  Greek  Embassy  announces  that 
the  Greek  Government  has  taken  additional 
executive  measures  designed  to  curb  all  ship- 
ments by  Greek  vessels  to  and  from  Cuba. 

By  virtue  of  a  royal  decree  issued  on 
March  12,  1963,  Greek  vessels  are  prohibited 
from  carrying  cargo  of  any  kind  to  Cuban 
ports,  with  the  exception  of  ships  under 
long-term  charter  contracted  prior  to  the 
promulgation  of  that  decree. 

A  royal  decree  Issued  on  September  21, 
1963  banned  all  vessels  flying  the  Greek  flag 
from  carrying  any  kind  of  cargo  from  Cuban 
ports.  Exception  Is  only  being  made  for  sail- 
ings based  on  charters  contracted  prior  to 
tho  promulgation  of  this  decree. 

These  executive  measures  are  supplement- 
ing the  solemn  pledges  taken  in  October  1962 
by  the  Associations  of  Greek  Shipowners  of 
New  York.  London,  and  Athens  as  well  as  by 
the  Greek  Federation  of  Maritime  Unions,  to 
abstain  totally  from  transportation  of  any 
cargo  whatesover  to  and  from  the  island  of 
Cuba. 

We  are  all  aware  that  continued  United 
States  Isolation  efforts  are  making  Cuba 
Increasingly  expensive  to  maintain  for 
the  Communists.  The  Soviets  are  spend- 
ing between  $200  and  $300  million  an- 
nually in  order  to  keep  the  Cubans  sup- 
plied with  food  and  materials  basic  to 
the  economy. 

The  continued  Isolation  of  Cuba  Is 
showing  Its  effect  in  making  the  Soviet 
investment  In  Cuba  extremely  costly. 
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I  am  hopeful  that  the  Cwnmittee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  will  report  my  bill  favor- 
ably because  I  believe  that  It  is  consist- 
ent with  U.S.  policy  In  imposing  these 
severe  economic  restrictions  on  those 
countries  continuing  to  do  business  with 
Communist  Cuba. 

I  would  also  commend  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  following  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Miami 
Herald  with  regard  to  my  bill: 

(From  the  Miami  (Pla.),  Herald) 
A  Wat  To  Stop  Ships  to  CtrsA 

A  get  tough  bill  to  Impose  penalties  on 
shipping  companies  doing  business  with 
Communist  Cuba  has  been  offered  by  Repre- 
sentative Cl-AUDE  Peppek. 

The  measure  bans  all  ships  of  any  such 
company  from  entering  any  American  port 
until  the  President  proclaims  that  Cuba  Is 
no  longer  Communist  dominated. 

The  Miami  Congressman's  proposal  Joins 
three  others  in  the  House  and  at  least  one  In 
the  Senate  demanding  stronger  action  against 
the  suppliers  of  Castro  and  his  Soviet  bosses. 

They  Indicate  a  rising  resentment  over  ap- 
parent temporizing  with  the  Communist  oc- 
cupation. 

Powerful  support  for  action  by  Congress 
was  given  recently  by  Ralph  E.  Casey,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Merchant  Marine  In- 
stitute. 

Mr.  Casey  said  the  Government's  present 
policy  of  blacklisting  Individual  ships  that 
carried  cargo  to  Cuba  Is  "less  than  a  half-way 
measure." 

"It  Is  high  time,"  he  wrote  Congress,  "that 
we  arrested  the  steady  buildup  of  economic 
power  in  Cuba  with  the  help  of  our  tradi- 
tional friends." 

Representative  Pepper's  bill  would  make  It 
clear  we  Intended  to  do  that.  It  would  be  a 
sharp  prod  to  the  Government  which  seems 
to  get  nowhere  with  Its  antl-Castro  measures. 


GOVERNMENT  PATENT  POLICY 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  an  important  and.  in  my 
opinion,  realistic  memorandum  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
heads  of  executive  departments  and 
agencies  with  respect  to  Government 
patent  policy. 

With  the  memorandum  the  President 
Is  Issuing  for  the  first  time,  a  compre- 
hensive statement  of  the  Government's 
policy  with  respect  to  the  disposition  of 
inventions  develor>ed  in  the  course  of 
Federal  research  and  development 
contracting. 

I  am  favorably  impressed  with  the 
overall  tone  and  objectives  of  the  state- 
ment. This  is  a  most  complex  and  diffi- 
cult problem  and  one  which  has  been 
under  intensive  investigation  since  1959 
with  respect  to  Its  relation  to  the  space 
program  by  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  and  more  particularly, 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Patents 
and  Scientific  Inventions  which  I  had 
the  privilege  of  chairing. 

Our  study  of  this  Issue,  during  which 
we  heard  from  hundreds  of  competent 
and  qualified  witnesses,  has  resiilted  in 


our  twice  reporting  legislation  to  the 
House  calling  for  a  truly  flexible  policy 
which  will  effectively  protect  the  rights 
of  the  public  and  the  equities  of  the  in- 
dustrial community  under  Government 
contracts.  The  House,  in  1960,  over- 
whelmingly approved  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  in  passing  legislation  to 
amend  the  patent  provisions  of  the  1958 
Space  Act.  In  so  doing  this  body  went 
on  record  as  favoring  policies  with  re- 
spect to  the  disposition  of  rights  in  inven- 
tions which  would  speed  and  improve  the 
national  space  program  by  granting  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration a  greater  flexibility  in  negotiat- 
ing Its  research  and  development 
contracts  and  assure  that  agency  unin- 
hibited access  to  the  best  scientific  and 
technical  talent  available  with  a  mini- 
mum of  delay. 

The  President  and  his  advisers  have 
taken  due  recognition  of  the  Investiga- 
tions and  reports  of  our  subcommittee. 
In  addition  the  advice  and  cotmsel  of 
executive  agencies  has  been  sought  and 
given  careful  consideration. 

The  President's  policy — issued  for  the 
guidance  of  executive  departments  and 
agencies — will  protect  the  equities  of 
the  parties  to  Government  research  and 
development  contracting.  It  will  pro- 
vide for  the  flexibility  so  necessary  to  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  the  differ- 
ing missions  and  statutory  responsibility 
of  the  departments  and  agencies  engaged 
in  research  and  development. 

More  important  it  provides  for  a 
"licensing  poUcy  with  necessary  excep- 
tions"— which  I  hope  will  be  imple- 
mented by  executive  agencies  without 
delay. 

The  policy  statement  recognizes  the 
common  ground  so  many  have  worked  so 
long  and  hard  to  identify  in  this  contro- 
versial issue,  first  that  a  single  pre- 
sumption of  ownership  does  not  provide 
a  satisfactory  b£isis  for  govemmentwide 
policy  and  second  that  the  Government 
has  a  responsibility  to  see  that  there  is 
optimum  utilization  of  the  technology 
resulting  from  some  $15  billion  worth  of 
federally  funded  research  and  develop- 
ment so  as  to  provide  for  continued  eco- 
nomic growth  and  expanded  employ- 
ment opportunity. 

I  would  particularly  commend  the 
President's  Statement  of  Government 
Patent  Policies  to  the  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment now  evolving  areas  of  scien- 
tific and  technical  investigation  and  to 
the  committees  of  Congress  who  have  be- 
fore them  legislation  to  authorize  new 
or  expanded  programs  of  Federal  re- 
search and  development.  I  am  confident 
that  this  equitable  policy  will  gamer  In- 
creasing support  as  It  Is  put  Into  prac- 
tice and  becomes  generally  known  to  the 
Industrial  research  community. 

We  In  the  Congress  have  an  awesome 
responsibility  with  regard  to  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  and  the  overall  Govern- 
ment patent  policy  issue.  There  are 
still  on  the  books  statutory  provisions 
requiring  restrictive  patent  practices  in 
the  space  program  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee: 

Damage  smaU  business,  cost  the  taxpayer 
money,  dilute  the  national  effort  to  be  flrst 


in  space  and  waste  the  products  of  sclentlflc 
research  as  a  result  of  the  reluctance  to 
market  new  Inventions  without  the  neces- 
sary patent  protection. 

Congress  is  free  to  work  its  will  on 
matters  of  patent  policy  legislation  and 
has  now  the  added  advantage  of  a  posi- 
tive statement  of  policy  from  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

I  ask  that  the  President's  memoran- 
dum and  attached  Statement  of  Govern- 
ment Patent  Policy  be  Included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

Following  Is  the  Tkxt  of  a  Memorandum 
From    the    Phesioent    Admlessed    to    the 
Heads  op  the  Executive  Depaktkents  and 
Agencies  on  Oovxbnment  Patent  Policy 
With  Statement  Attached 
Over  the  years,  through  executive  and  leg- 
islative  actions,   a  variety  of   practices   has 
developed  within  the  executive  branch  affect- 
ing  the  disposition  of  rights  to   inventions 
made  under  contracts  with  outside  organiza- 
tions.    It  Lb  not  feasible  to  have  complete 
uniformity  of  practice  throughout  the  Gov- 
ernment in  view  of  the  differing  missions  and 
statutory  responsibUities  of  the  several  de- 
partments and  agencies  engaged  in  research 
and    development.      Nevertheless,    there    is 
need  for  greater  consistency  in  agency  prac- 
tices in  order  to  further  the  governmental 
and  public  Interests  in  promoting  the  utiU- 
Eatlon  of  federally  financed  inventions  and 
to  avoid  difficulties  caused  by  different  ap- 
proaches by  the  agencies  when  dealing  with 
the  same  class   of  organizations  in  compa- 
rable patent  situations. 

Prom  the  extensive  and  fruitful  national 
discussions  of  Government  patent  practices, 
signlflcant  common  ground  has  come  into 
view.  First,  a  single  presumption  of  owner- 
ship does  not  provide  a  satisfactory  basis  for 
govemmentwide  policy  on  the  allocation  of 
rights  to  Inventions.  Another  common 
ground  of  understanding  Is  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  a  responslbUlty  to  foster  the  fullest 
exploitation  of  the  inventions  for  the  public 
benefit. 

Attached  for  your  guidance  is  a  statement 
of  Government  patent  policy,  which  I  have 
approved,  identifying  common  objectives  and 
criteria  and  setting  forth  the  minimum 
rights  that  Government  agencies  should  ac- 
quire with  regard  to  Inventions  made  under 
their  grants  and  contracts.  This  statem4|it 
of  policy  seeks  to  protect  the  public  interest 
by  encouraging  the  Government  to  acquire 
the  principal  rights  to  inventions  in  situ- 
ations where  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be 
undertaken  or  the  Government's  past  invest- 
ment in  the  fteld  of  work  favors  full  public 
access  to  resulting  Inventions.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  policy  recognizes  that  the  public 
interest  might  also  be  served  by  according 
exclusive  commercial  rights  to  the  contrac- 
tor in  situations  where  the  contractor  has 
an  established  nongovernmental  commercial 
position  and  where  there  is  greater  likeli- 
hood that  the  invention  would  be  worked 
and  put  into  civilian  use  than  wo\ild  be 
the  case  If  the  Invention  were  made  more 
freely  avaUable. 

Wherever  the  contractor  retains  more  than 
a  nonexclusive  license,  the  policy  would 
guard  against  failure  to  practice  the  Inven- 
tion by  requiring  that  the  contractor  take 
effective  steps  within  3  years  after  the  patent 
issues  to  bring  the  invention  to  the  point  of 
practical  appUcation  or  to  make  it  avaUable 
for  licensing  on  reaaonai>le  terms.  The  Gov- 
ernment would  also  have  the  right  to  insist 
on  the  granting  of  a  lioense  to  others  to  the 
extent  that  the  Invention  Is  required  for 
public  nse  by  governmental  regulations  or  to 
fulfill  a  health  need.  Irrespective  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  contract. 

The  attached  statement  of  policy  will  be 
reviewed  after  a  reasonable  period  of  trial 
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In  tbe  light  of  the  t&cU  and  experience  ad- 
e\imnl*t«d.  Accordingly,  there  should  be 
continuing  efforts  to  monitor,  record,  and 
evaluate  the  practlcea  of  the  agencies  pur- 
suant to  the  policy  guidelines. 

This  memorandum  and  the  statement  (>f 
policy  shall  b«  published  In  the  Federal 
Register. 

Statxiiimt  or  Govdinment  PATwrr  Polw^ 

BASIC    CONSmnLATIONS 

A.  The  Government  expends  large  sucM 
for  the  conduct  of  research  and  develof- 
ment  which  results  In  a  considerable  number 
of  Inventions  and  discoveries. 

B.  The  Inventions  In  scientific  and  tech- 
nological fields  resulting  from  work  per- 
formed under  Oovemment  contracts  consti- 
tute a  valuable  national  resource. 

C.  The  use  and  practice  of  these  inventions 
and  discoveries  should  stimulate  inventofs, 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Government,  recognlte 
the  equities  of  the  contractor,  and  serve  tUe 
public  interest. 

D.  The  public  Interest  in  a  dynamic  aDd 
efficient  economy  requires  that  efforts  fee 
made  to  encourage  the  expeditious  develop- 
ment and  civilian  use  of  these  inventions. 
Both  the  need  for  incentives  to  draw  forth 
private  Initiatives  to  this  end.  and  the  ne«d 
to  promote  healthy  competition  in  Industry 
must  be  weighed  In  the  disposition  of  patent 
rights  under  Government  contracts.  Where 
exclxislve  rights  are  acquired  by  the  contrac- 
tor, he  remains  subject  to  the  provisions  t>f 
the  antitrust  laws. 

B.  The  public  interest  is  also  served  l^y 
sharing  of  benefits  of  Govemment-flnanctd 
research  and  development  with  foreign  coun- 
tries to  a  degree  consistent  with  our  Interna- 
tional programs  and  with  the  objectives  bf 
U.S.  foreign  policy. 

P.  There  is  growing  Importance  attaching 
to  the  acquisition  of  foreign  patent  rights  In 
furtherance  of  the  Interests  of  U.S.  industry 
and  the  Government.  i 

G.  The  prudent  administration  of  Gover^i- 
ment  research  and  development  calls  for|  a 
Government-wide  policy  on  the  disposition 
of  inventions  made  under  Government  coh- 
tracts  reflecting  common  principles  and  ob- 
jectives, to  the  extent  consistent  with  t^ie 
missions  of  the  respective  agencies.  The  p<il- 
icy  must  recognize  the  need  for  flexibility 
to  accommodate  special  situations.  i 

POLICT  I 

8«cTTOM  1.  The  following  basic  policy 'is 
established  for  all  Oovemment  agencies  with 
respect  to  Inventions  or  discoveries  made  In 
the  co\ufle  of  or  under  any  contract  of  &py 
Government  agency,  subject  to  specific  stait- 
utes  governing  the  disposition  of  pate|it 
rights  of  certain  Government  agencies. 

<a)   Where — 

1.  A  principal  purpose  of  the  contract  is 
to  create,  develop,  or  Improve  products,  prot- 
esses,  or  methods  which  are  intended  for 
commercial  use  (or  which  are  otherwise  in- 
tended to  be  made  available  for  use)  by  the 
general  public  at  home  or  abroad,  or  whl<ih 
will  be  required  for  such  use  by  govern- 
mental regulations;  or 

2.  A  principal  purpose  of  the  contract  lis 
for  exploration  into  fields  which  directly 
concern  the  public  health  or  public  welfaije; 
or  I 

3.  The  contract  la  In  a  field  of  science  pr 
technology  in  which  there  has  been  litiae 
significant  experience  outside  of  wofk 
funded  by  the  Government,  or  where  tfce 
Government  has  been  the  principal  devel- 
oper of  the  field,  and  the  acquisition  of  ex- 
clusive rights  at  the  time  of  contracting 
might  confer  on  the  contractor  a  preferred 
or  dominant  position;  c»' 

4.  The  services  of  the  contractor  are: 

(I)  for  the  operation  of  a  Government- 
owned  research  or  production  facility;  or 

(II)  for  coordinating  and  directing  t^e 
work  of  others, 
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the  Government  shall  normally  acquire  or 
reserve  the  right  to  acquire  the  principal  or 
exclusive  rights  throughout  the  world  In 
and  to  any  inventions  made  in  the  course  of 
or  under  the  contract.  In  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances the  contractor  may  acquire 
greater  rights  than  a  nonexclusive  license  at 
the  time  of  contracting,  where  the  head  of 
the  department  or  agency  certifies  that  such 
action  will  best  serve  the  public  Interest. 
Greater  rights  may  also  be  acquired  by  the 
contractor  after  the  Invention  has  been  Iden- 
tified, where  the  Invention  when  made  In 
the  course  of  or  under  the  contract  Is  not 
a  primary  object  of  the  contract,  provided 
the  acquisition  of  such  greater  rights  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  intent  of  this  section  1(a) 
and  is  a.  necessary  incentive  to  call  forth 
private  risk  capital  and  expense  to  bring 
the  Invention  to  the  point  of  practical  ap- 
plication. 

(b)  In  other  situations,  where  the  purpose 
of  the  contract  Is  to  build  upon  existing 
knowledgf.  or  technology  to  develop  Infor- 
mation, products,  processes,  or  methods  for 
use  by  the  Government,  and  the  work  called 
for  by  the  contract  la  In  a  field  of  technology 
in  which  the  contractor  has  acquired  tech- 
nical competence  (demonstrated  by  factors 
such  as  know-how,  experience,  and  patent 
position)  directly  related  to  an  area  in  which 
the  contractor  has  an  established  nongov- 
ernmental commercial  position,  the  contrac- 
tor shall  normally  acquire  the  principal  or 
exclusive  rights  throughout  the  world  in  and 
to  any  resulting  Inventions,  subject  to  the 
Government  acquiring  at  least  an  irrevocable 
nonexclusive  royalty  free  license  throughout 
the  world  for  governmental  purposes. 

(c)  Where  the  commercial  Interests  of  the 
contractor  are  not  sufficiently  established  to 
be  covered  by  the  criteria  specified  In  section 
1(b) ,  above,  the  determination  of  rights  shall 
be  made  by  the  agency  after  the  Invention 
has  been  Identified,  In  a  manner  deemed  most 
likely  to  serve  the  public  Interest  as  expressed 
In  this  policy  statement,  taking  particularly 
Into  account  the  intentions  of  the  contractor 
to  bring  the  Invention  to  the  point  of  com- 
mercial application  and  the  guidelines  of 
section  1(a)  hereof:  Provided,  That  the 
agency  may  prescribe  by  regulation  special 
situations  where  the  public  interest  in  the 
availability  of  the  inventions  would  best  be 
served  by  permitting  the  contractor  to  ac- 
quire at  the  time  of  contracting  greater 
rights  than  a  nonexclusive  license.  In  any 
case  the  Government  shall  acquire  at  least 
a  nonexclusive  royalty  free  license  through- 
out the  world  for  governmental  purposes. 

(d)  In  the  situations  specified  in  sections 
1(b)  and  1(c),  when  two  or  more  potential 
contractors  are  Judged  to  have  presented  pro- 
posals of  equivalent  merit,  willingness  to 
grant  the  Government  principal  or  exclusive 
rights  In  resulting  inventions  will  be  an  ad- 
ditional factor  in  the  evaluation  of  the 
proposals. 

(e)  Where  the  principal  or  exclusive  (ex- 
cept as  against  the  Government)  rights  In  an 
Invention  remain  In  the  contractor,  he  should 
agree  to  provide  written  reports  at  reason- 
able Intervals,  when  requested  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, on  the  conunerclal  use  that  Is  being 
made  or  Is  Intended  to  be  made  of  Inventions 
made  under  Government  contracts. 

(f)  Where  the  principal  or  exclusive  (ex- 
cept as  against  the  Government)  rights  In 
an  Invention  remain  In  the  contractor,  unless 
the  contreu:tor,  his  licensee,  or  his  assignee 
has  taken  effective  steps  within  3  years  after 
a  patent  Issued  on  the  invention  to  bring  the 
Invention  to  the  point  of  practical  applica- 
tion or  has  made  the  Invention  available  for 
licensing  royalty  free  or  on  terms  that  are 
reasonable  In  the  circumstances,  or  can  show 
cause  why  he  should  retain  the  principal  or 
exclusive  rights  for  a  further  period  of  time, 
the  Government  shall  have  the  right  to  re- 
quire the  granting  of  a  license  to  an  appli- 
cant on  a  nonexclusive  royalty  free  basis. 


(g)  Where  the  principal  or  exclusive  (ex- 
cept as  against  the  Government)  rights  to  an 
Invention  are  acquired  by  the  contractor,  the 
Government  shall  have  the  right  to  require 
the  granting  of  a  license  to  an  applicant  roy- 
alty free  or  on  terms  that  are  reasonable  In 
the  circumstances  to  the  extent  that  the  In- 
vention Is  required  for  public  use  by  govern- 
mental regulations  or  as  may  be  necessary  to 
fulfill  health  needs,  or  for  other  public  pur- 
poses stipulated  In  the  contract. 

(h)  Where  the  Government  may  acquire 
the  principal  rights  and  does  not  elect  to  se- 
cure a  patent  In  a  foreign  country,  the  con- 
tractor may  file  and  retain  the  principal  or 
exclusive  foreign  rights  subject  to  retention 
by  the  Government  of  at  least  a  royalty  free 
license  for  governmental  purposes  and  on  be- 
half of  any  foreign  government  pursuant  to 
any  existing  or  future  treaty  or  agreement 
with  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  Government-owned  patents  shall 
be  made  available  and  the  technological  ad- 
vances covered  thereby  brought  Into  being  In 
the  shortest  time  possible  through  dedication 
or  licensing  and  shall  be  listed  In  official  Gov- 
ernment publications  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  3.  The  Federal  Council  for  Science 
and  Technology  In  consultation  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  shall  prepare  at  least 
annually  a  report  concerning  the  effective- 
ness of  this  policy,  including  recommenda- 
tions for  revision  or  modification  as  neces- 
sary In  light  of  the  practices  and  determi- 
nations of  the  agencies  In  the  disposition  of 
patent  rights  under  their  contracts.  A  pat- 
ent advisory  panel  is  to  be  established  under 
the  Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology to — 

(a)  Develop  by  mutual  consultation  and 
coordination  with  the  agencies  common 
guidelines  for  the  implementation  of  this 
policy,  consistent  with  existing  statutes,  and 
to  provide  overall  guidance  as  to  disposition 
of  inventions  and  patents  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  any  right  or  Interest;  and 

(b)  Encovirage  the  acquisition  of  data  by 
Government  agencies  on  the  disposition  of 
patent  rights  to  Inventions  resulting  from 
federally  financed  research  and  development 
and  on  the  use  and  practice  of  such  Inven- 
tions, to  serve  as  basis  for  policy  review  and 
development;  and 

(c)  Make  recommendations  for  advancing 
the  use  and  exploitation  of  Government- 
owned  domestic  and  foreign  patents. 

Sec.  4.  Definitions:  As  used  In  this  policy 
statement,  the  stated  terms  In  singular  and 
plural  are  defined  as  follows  for  the  purposes 
hereof : 

(a)  "Government  agency":  Includes  any 
executive  department.  Independent  commis- 
sion, board,  office,  agency,  administration, 
authority,  or  other  Government  establish- 
ment of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America. 

(b)  "Invention"  or  "Invention  or  discov- 
ery": Includes  any  art,  machine,  manufac- 
ture, design,  or  composition  of  matter,  or  any 
new  and  useful  Improvement  thereof,  or  any 
variety  of  plant,  which  Is  or  may  be  patent- 
able under  the  patent  laws  of  the  United 
States  of  America  or  any  foreign  country. 

(c)  Contractor:  Means  any  individual, 
partnership,  public  or  private  corporation, 
association,  institution,  or  other  entity 
which  Is  a  party  to  the  contract. 

(d)  Contract:  Means  any  actual  or  pro- 
posed contract,  agreement,  grant,  or  other 
arrangement,  or  subcontract  entered  Into 
with  or  for  the  l)eneflt  of  the  Government 
where  a  purpose  of  the  contract  is  the  con- 
duct of  experimented,  developmental,  or  re- 
search work. 

(e)  "Made":  When  used  in  relation  to  any 
invention  or  discovery  means  the  conception 
or  first  actual  reduction  to  prswjtlce  of  such 
Invention  In  the  course  of  cw  under  the 
contract. 

(f)  Governmental  piirfKwe:  Means  the 
right    of    the    Oovemment    of    the    United 
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states  (including  any  agency  thereof,  State. 
or  domestic  municipal  government)  to  prac- 
tice and  have  practiced  (made  or  have  made, 
used  or  have  used,  s<rfd  or  have  sold) 
throughout  the  world  by  or  on  t>ehalf  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

(g)  "To  the  point  of  practical  applica- 
tion": Means  to  manufacture  in  the  case  of 
a  composition  or  product,  to  practice  In  the 
case  of  a  process,  or  to  operate  In  the  case 
of  a  machine  and  under  such  conditions  as 
to  establish  that  the  Invention  is  being 
worked  and  that  its  benefits  are  reasonably 
accessible  to  the  public. 


SALE  OF  SURPLUS  AMERICAN 
WHEAT  TO  RUSSL\— COMMUNICA- 
TION FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  <H.  DOC. 
NO.  163) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  read,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

October  10,  1963. 

Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker  :  In  view  of  previous 
expressions  of  congressional  interest  and 
concern,  it  is  appropriate  that  I  report  to 
the  Congress  the  reasons  for  this  Gov- 
ernment's decision  not  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  surplus  American  wheat,  wheat 
flour,  feed  grains,  and  other  agricultural 
commodities  for  shipment  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries during  the  next  several  months. 
These  sales  would  be  concluded  by  pri- 
vate American  grain  dealers  for  Ameri- 
can dollars  or  gold,  either  cash  on  deliv- 
ery or  under  normal  commercial  credit 
terms. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  sell 
to  our  private  grain  traders  the  amount 
necessary  to  repltuie  the  grain  used  to 
fulfill  these  requirements;  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  will  grant  export 
licenses  for  their  sale,  with  the  commit- 
ment that  these  commodities  are  for 
delivery  to  and  use  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe  only.  An  added  fea- 
ture is  the  provision  that  the  wheat  we 
sell  to  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  carried 
in  available  American  ships,  supple- 
mented by  the  vessels  of  other  countries 
as  required.  Arrangements  will  also  be 
made  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  prevent  any  single  American  dealer 
from  receiving  an  excessive  share  of 
these  sales.  This  decision,  which  was 
communicated  in  advance  to  the  appro- 
priate leaders  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Western  Alliance,  had  the  imanimous 
support  of  the  National  Security  Council. 

The  attached  opinion  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  makes  it  clear  that  this 
decision  neither  requires  nor  is  pro- 
hibited by  any  action  of  the  Congress. 
The  executive  branch  In  reaching  this 
conclusion  has  not  been  uimiindful  of 
the  July  1961  amendment  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1961  expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  at  that  time  to  be  in  opr>ositlon 
to  the  export  of  subsidized  agricultural 
commodities  to  unfriendly  nations. 
Congress  has  made  no  attempt  to  give 
a  binding  effect  to  such  a  statement  of 


intent,  although  it  had  many  opportu- 
nities to  do  so  in  its  subsequent  consider- 
ation of  related  legislative  measures. 
Moreover,  it  is  [>ertinent  to  recall  that 
this  general  declaration  of  policy  was 
made  in  July  of  1961,  at  the  height  of 
the  Berlin  crisis.  The  author  of  the 
amendment  argued  that  the  policy  it  ex- 
pressed was  appropriate  "in  view  of  the 
world  situation." 

Other  statutory  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  which  questions  have  been  raised 
include  those  of  the  Johnson  Act,  the 
Battle  Act,  the  Elxport  Control  Act  and 
Public  Law  480.  As  noted  by  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Department  of  Justice,  it  is 
long-settled  policy  that  the  Johnson 
Act — which  prohibits  American  loans  to 
nations  in  default  on  earlier  obligations 
to  American  creditors — does  not  apply  to 
ordinary  commercial  credit  transactions 
incident  to  the  sale  of  goods.  Neither 
the  Battle  Act  nor  the  Export  Control 
Act  prohibits  the  commercial  sale  of 
foodstuffs  to  any  country;  and  the 
transactions  covered  by  this  decision 
would  not  be  under  Public  Law  480. 

In  view  of  this  statutory  framework, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  Soviet  Union 
should  not  be  treated  like  any  other  cus- 
tomer in  the  world  market  who  is  willing 
and  able  to  strike  a  bargain  with  private 
American  merchants.  While  this  wheat, 
like  all  wheat  sold  abroad,  will  be  sold  at 
the  world  price — which  is  the  only  way  it 
can  be  sold — there  is  in  such  transactions 
no  subsidy  to  the  foreign  purchaser. 
Rather  there  is  a  recovery  for  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  on  wheat  which  the  Crov- 
emment  has  already  purchased  at  the 
currently  higher  domestic  price  which  is 
maintained  to  assist  our  farmers  and  is 
still  paying  storage  on.  Although  the 
losses  incurred  in  maintaining  the  do- 
mestic price  support  program  are  not 
deemed  realized  as  a  bookkeeping  mat- 
ter until  a  sale  occurs,  thereby  giving 
the  Impression  to  some  that  it  is  the  ex- 
port which  is  subsidized  rather  than  the 
production,  the  net  result  of  export 
transactions  is  to  reduce  the  loss  to  the 
taxpayer  by  the  amount  of  the  world 
market  price. 

I  am  not,  therefore,  aware  of  any 
reason  why  our  grain  trade  exporters 
should  not  be  allowed  to  sell  surplus 
commodities  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  European  nations  at  the  same 
world  price  and  by  the  same  methods  as 
they  sell  to  all  other  nations.  The 
United  States  has  never  had  a  policy 
against  selling  nonstrategic  goods,  in- 
cluding agricultural  commodities,  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe — on 
the  contrary,  we  have  been  doing  exactly 
that  for  many  years.  Our  exports  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  1960,  for  example,  included 
drugs,  chemicals,  food -processing  equip- 
ment, farm  machinery,  and  textile 
machinery,  as  well  as  such  agricultural 
commodities  as  cattle  hides  and  tallow. 
Having  for  many  years  sold  to  the  Soviets 
farm  products  which  were  not  in  surplus, 
it  would  make  no  sense  to  refuse  to  sell 
those  surplus  products,  such  as  wheat, 
on  which  we  must  otherwise  pay  the  cost 
of  storage.  While  distinct  foreign  ixilicy 
reasons  motivated  our  sale  of  subsidized 
farm  commodities  to  Poland  in  exchange 
for  local  currencies,  that  practice  also 
indicates  the  logic  of  selling  such  com- 


modities behind  the  Iron  Curtain  for 
dollars. 

Such  sales,  moreover,  have  obvious 
benefits  for  the  United  States.  The  sale 
of  4  million  metric  tons  of  wheat,  for  ex- 
ample, for  an  estimated  $250  million,  and 
additional  sums  from  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can shipping,  will  benefit  oiu-  balance  of 
payments  and  gold  reserves  by  that 
amount.  Assuming  they  do  not  pay  in 
gold  directly,  the  Soviets  are  exp>ected  to 
sell  gold  for  dollars  in  the  London  mar- 
ket, thus  increasing  support  of  the  dollar 
and  decreasing  the  pressure  on  our  gold 
supply. 

In  addition,  such  sales  will  strengthen 
farm  prices  in  the  United  States  and 
bring  added  income  and  employment  to 
American  shipping,  longshoremen  and 
railroad  workers  as  well  as  grain  traders 
and  farmers.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  sales  to  be  approved  under  to- 
day s  decision  will  be  conducted  through 
the  normal  competitive  channels  of  the 
private  American  grain  trade  in  the  same 
manner  as  all  other  such  exports  are 
handled,  with  the  forces  of  competition 
and  supply  and  demand,  and  the  Gov- 
errunent's  control  over  CCC  prices  and 
export  licenses  and  subsidies,  insuring 
that  the  benefits  of  this  trade  will  be  dis- 
tributed widely  throughout  the  economy. 

Wheat,  moreover,  is  our  number  one 
farm  surplus  today — to  the  extent  of 
about  1  billion  unsold  bushels.  The 
sale  of  aroimd  150  million  bushels  of 
wheat  would  be  worth  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  American  taxpayer 
in  reduced  budget  expenditures.  In 
view  of  the  700  million  bushels  or  more 
expected  to  remain  in  our  carryover,  and 
the  Soviet  need  to  use  this  wheat  for 
domestic  consumption,  these  benefits  will 
be  obtained  without  displacing  any  of 
our  regular  wheat  export  markets,  or  re- 
ducing our  ability  to  export  to  other  cus- 
tomers or  reducing  our  stocks  to  a  dan- 
gerous or  undesirably  low  level. 

In  short,  these  sales  will  permit  Ameri- 
can farmers  and  the  American  economy 
to  share  in  the  gains  which  other  nations 
have  been  reaping  for  many  years  in 
sales  of  wheat,  fiour,  and  other  farm 
commodities  to  the  Communist  bloc.  In 
recent  weeks,  Australia  and  NATO  allies 
have  agreed  to  sell  10  to  15  million  tons 
of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  to  the  bloc, 
including  an  arrangement  to  sell  several 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  wheat  flour 
which  might  well  be  made  in  large  part 
out  of  wheat  exported  by  this  country  to 
West  Germany.  We  would  certainly  be 
foolish  to  halt  the  sale  of  our  wheat  when 
other  coimtries  can  buy  that  wheat  from 
us  today  and  then  sell  it  as  flour  to  the 
Communists. 

These  transactions  are  not  inconsis- 
tent with  existing  U.S.  policies  on  trade 
with  Cuba  and  the  Communist  bloc.  We 
have  never  sought  to  implement  those 
policies  by  restricting  East- West  agricul- 
tural trade  or  embargoing  the  shipment 
of  foodstuffs  to  Cuba. 

Our  country  has  always  responded  to 
requests  for  food  from  the  governments 
of  people  who  needed  it.  so  long  as  we 
were  certain  that  the  people  would  ac- 
tually get  it  and  know  where  it  came 
from.  In  1922.  under  President  Hard- 
ing. Herbert  Hoover's  American  Relief 
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Administration  fed  an  estimated  18  mil- 
Uon  Russians.  I  am  confident  that  the 
Russian  people  today  will  know  that  they 
are  receiving  American  wheat ;  and  to  the 
extent  that  their  limited  supplies  of  gold, 
dollars,  and  foreign  exchange  must  be 
used  for  food,  they  cannot  be  used  to 
purchase  military  or  other  equipment. 

These  transactions  advertise  to  thcj 
world,  as  nothing  else  could,  the  successi 
of  free  American  agriculture.  They 
demonstrate  our  willingness  to  relieve 
food  shortages,  to  reduce  tensions,  and 
to  Improve  relations  with  all  countries; 
and  they  show  that  peaceful  agreements 
with  the  United  States  which  serve  the 
Interests  of  both  sides  are  a  far  morei 
worthwhile  course  for  our  adversaries  to| 
follow  than  a  policy  of  Isolation  and  hos- 
tility. 

For  this  Oovemment  to  tell  our  grain 
traders  that  they  cannot  accept  these 
offers,  on  the  other  hand,  would  accom- 
plish little  or  nothing.  The  Soviets 
would  continue  to  buy  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  elsewhere,  including  wheat  flour 
from  those  nations  which  buy  our 
wheat — their  propagandists  would  ex-' 
ploit  among  other  nations  our  unwilling- 
ness to  reduce  tensions  and  relieve  suffer- 
ing— and  their  leaders  would  be  con- 
vinced that  we  are  either  too  hostile  or 
too  timid  to  take  any  further  steps  to- 
ward peace,  that  we  are  more  interested 
In  exploiting  their  internal  difficulties.! 
and  that  the  logical  course  for  them  toj 
follow  is  a  renewal  of  the  cold  war. 
Moreover,  even  if  the  Soviets  should  en- 
counter difficulties  and  delays  in  obtain- 
ing these  commodities  from  other  coun- 
tries, it  would  apc>ear  that  their  most 
vital  requirements  can  already  be  largely 
met  by  the  purchases  they  have  con- 
eluded  with  Canada  and  Australia. 

While  this  Nation  should  not  be  un- 
wilUnc  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  the 
was^  In  which  these  transactions  could 
lead  to  increased  trade,  increased  oppor- 
tunities for  contact,  and  increased  ex- 
changes of  individuals  and  information, 
this  particular  decision  with  reaqpect  to 
sales  to  the  Soviet  Union,  which  is  not 
Incon^tent  with  many  smaller  trans- 
actions over  a  long  period  of  time,  does 
not  represent  a  new  Soviet-American 
trade  polky.  That  must  await  the 
setUement  of  many  other  matters.  But. 
as  I  stated  to  the  American  people  last 
evening,  it  does  represent  one  more  hope- 
ful sign  that  a  more  peaceful  world  is 
both  possiUe  and  beneficial  to  all.  I 

Sincerely. 

John  P.  Kennidt. 

Mr.  BEERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rccord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska?  I 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
extremely  shocked  and  disappointed  on 
hearing  the  President's  message  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

In  my  opinion.  President  Kennedy's 
approval  of  the  wheat  sale  to  Russia 
helps  promote  the  world  Communist 
movement.  If  it  Is  wheat  customers  we 
want,  let  us  help  Qen.  Chiang  Blai-Shek 


free  China  and  the  expatriates  liberate 
Cuba. 

If  these  two  moves  were  made,  they 
could  add  000-odd  million  customers  to 
free  world  trade  and  that,  in  turn,  might 
let  the  American  farmer  produce  at  full 
capacity. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  we  use  American 
surpluses  to  help  an  enemy  who  has 
promised  to  bury  us.  The  wheat  sale  will 
only  strengthen  the  hold  of  KHirushchev 
over  some  200  million  enslaved  people. 

What  we  should  be  doing  Is  exploiting 
the  Soviet  weakness  instead  of  strength- 
ening it.  The  inability  to  produce  food 
is  a  sign  the  Communist  system  might  be 
breaking  up. 

Therefore,  it  would  be  better  if  the 
United  States  withheld  wheat  to  let  Rus- 
sia stew  in  her  own  juice.  Meanwhile, 
we  could  concentrate  on  helping  the  na- 
tions that  are  friendly  to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the  sale  is  being 
excused  on  the  basis  that  if  the  United 
States  does  not  sell  Russia,  other  coun- 
tries will.  But.  I  am  sure  if  we  took  a 
firm  stand  against  communism,  instead 
of  pursuing  the  appeasement  policy  of 
accommodation  we  are  now  embarked 
upon,  then  these  countries  would  respect 
that  stand  and  follow  the  U.S.  lead.  As 
it  is  now,  our  policy  toward  communism 
has  our  friendly  countries  bewildered  to 
the  point  that  they  are  convinced  it  Is 
every  country  for  Itself. 

The  sale  will  be  no  comfort  to  the 
American  taxpayer  either,  when  he  real- 
izes that  he  is  going  to  underwrite  it  at  a 
cost  of  $138  million.  The  day  the  Presi- 
dent approved  the  sale,  the  U.S.  Depai-t- 
ment  of  Agriculture  quoted  No.  2  Winter 
wheat  on  the  domestic  market  at  $2.31  V2 
per  bmhel.  The  sale  to  Russia  will  be 
made  at  the  world  price  which  Is  about 
58  cents  cheaper,  or  $1.76.  That  56  cents 
represents  the  per  bushel  subsidy  cup- 
plied  by  the  American  taxpayer.  Mul- 
tiply that  by  248  million  bushels  and  it 
equals  approximately  $138  million.  That 
is  the  size  of  the  taxpayer's  stake  in  this 
sale. 

In  addition,  I  wonder  what  the  Ameri- 
can housewife's  reaction  will  be  when 
she  learns  that  her  Russian  counterpart 
is  able  to  buy  wheat  products  at  the 
equivalent  of  56  cents  per  bushel  cheaper 
than  she  can. 

I  would  much  prefer  the  United  States 
using  wheat  reserves  to  cement  relations 
with  free  world  countries,  or  advance  the 
cause  of  freedom,  rather  than  selling  It 
to  the  Communist  bloc.  I  was  extremely 
disappointed  when  the  President  ap- 
proved the  sale  without  asking  Russia 
for  a  unified  Germany  and  an  all-out 
withdrawal  from  Cuba. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  my  per- 
sonal views,  I  would  also  like  to  present 
the  following  joint  statement  released  to- 
day: 

The  undersigned,  as  individual  Congresa- 
men  and  as  members  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agricxilture,  regret  deeply  that  the 
President  has  seen  fit  to  approve  the  sale 
of  subsidised  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  oppose  this  action  because  we  believe 
trading  with  the  enemy  Is  morally  wrong. 

With  the  President's  announcement  we 
have  destroyed  our  position  of  moral  leader- 
ship. How  can  we  hope  to  stiffen  free-world 
resistance  to  conununlsm?    How  can  we  ex- 


pect other  countries  to  cooperate  In  our 
embargo  of  Cuba? 

We  oppose  this  action  becatise  It  will  help 
to  strengthen  the  Communist  regime,  in 
selling  wheat  to  them,  we  are  helping  them 
to  meet  a  strategic  shortage.  It  wlil  ease 
their  agricultural  problems  and  permit 
Khrushchev  to  keep  Soviet  workers  In  de- 
fense plants  who  might  otherwise  be  needed 
In  the  fields. 

We  oppose  this  action  because  it  clearty 
Is  In  direct  contradiction  to  the  expressed 
will  of  the  US.  Congress,  as  embodied  In  the 
Latta  amendment  In  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1961.  This  amendment  expresses  the  firm 
opposition  of  Congress  to  the  sale  of  tax- 
subsldlzed  farm  conunodltles  to  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. 

We  oppose  this  action  because  we  believe 
the  vast  majority  of  American  farmers,  like 
the  vast  majority  of  all  Americans,  are  un- 
willing to  sell  out  a  high  moral  principle, 
even  for  solid  gold. 

This  statement  was  signed  by  the  fol- 
lowing: Charlss  Hoevkn.  Paul  Daguk, 
Clifford  McIirnaE.  Don  Short.  Cath- 
ERnrx  Mat,  Delbert  Latta.  Ralph  Har- 
vey, Paul  Pindley,  Ralph  Beermann, 
and  Edward  Hutchinson. 


THE  HONORABLE  CLYDE  DOYLE, 
U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE  FROM 
CALIFORNIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATi) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Callfoinia 
IMr.  HoLiFiELD]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  two  letters, 
from  the  widow  and  daughter  of  former 
Congressman  Clyde  Etoyle. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
midst  of  life  we  know  that  death  is  ever 
present.  During  my  more  than  20  years 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  along 
with  other  Members,  I  have  experienced 
the  shock  and  sorrow  of  losing  many 
close  friends  and  colleagues. 

On  March  13,  1963,  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Clyde  Doyle, 
passed  away.  He  was  a  close  friend  of 
mine.  I  know  that  he  had  many  friends 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  His 
friendly  attitude,  his  studious  attention 
to  every  legislative  problem,  and  his 
dedication  to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation 
were  the  attributes  and  qualities  which 
endeared  him  to  all  of  his  colleagues  and 
friends. 

We  knew  him  as  a  working  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  His 
family  knew  him  better  than  any  of  the 
Members  of  Congress.  They  knew  him 
as  a  father  and  as  a  husband. 

Recently  I  received  letters  from  his 
widow,  Lydia  Doyle,  and  his  daughter, 
Dorothy  Doyle  Stanton.  I  am  asking 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks  these 
two  letters,  because  they  describe  with 
love  and  intimate  knowledge  the  attri- 
butes, the  qualities,  and  the  noble  mo- 
tives of  my  friend,  the  Honorable  Clyde 
Doyle.  UJS.  Representative  from  the  23d 
Congressional   District   of   California. 
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The  letters  referred  to  are  as  follows: 
My  Husband,  Congressman  Cltde  Doyle 
During  the  last  6  months  I  have  read  and 
reread  the  beautiful  tributes  to  Clyde  that 
you.  his  colleagues,  gave  at  the  congressional 
memorial  meeting  for  him,  and  I  have  medi- 
tated many  sleepless  nights,  enveloped  In  the 
warmth  of  his  continuing  love.  Yet  I  am 
still  unable  to  put  Into  words  much  of  what 
49  wonderful  years  with  him  taught  me  or 
how  his  Ideals  are  still  guiding  me.  His  code 
of  ethics  based  on  these  Ideals  Is  well  sum- 
marized In  a  poem  which  he,  and  probably 
many  of  you,  have  found  Inspiring: 

"Four  things  you  must  do 
If  you  would  make  your  record  true; 
To  think  without  confusion  clearly. 
To  love  yovir  fellow  men  sincerely. 
To  act  from  honest  motives  purely, 
To  trust  In  God  In  Heaven  securely." 

I  was  about  to  say  that  Clyde  and  I  met  In 
high  school.  While  this  Is  true,  our  ac- 
quaintance and  friendship  really  began  In  a 
religious  setting,  for  It  was  there  that  I  saw 
bis  purpose  and  his  drive  most  clearly  re- 
vealed, and  It  was  there  that  I  became  Inter- 
ested In  where  this  young  man  in  a  hurry 
was  going. 

Since  It  Is  difficult  really  to  vmderstand  a 
person  without  knowing  something  about  his 
background,  I  shall  fill  In.  as  suggested,  the 
biographical  sketch  of  Clyde  which  Congress- 
man Sheppard  so  fully  outlined,  with  char- 
acteristic Incidents  helpful  in  Interpreting 
the  man  whom  you  knew  In  Congress. 

Clyde  was  born  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  In  1887. 
His  Irish  father,  who  was  brought  to  this 
country  as  a  baby,  was  a  highly  skilled  black- 
smith with  several  shops  In  San  Francisco. 
He  Invented  the  still-used  "Good  Enough" 
liorseshoe  in  days  when  good  horses  were  the 
pride  of  aristocrats.  Clyde's  mother,  a 
former  teacher,  was  a  devoted,  loving  home- 
maker.  During  Clyde's  early  youth,  his 
father  lost  all  of  his  savings  In  two  bank 
(allures  at  a  time  when  he  was  too  old  to 
begin  again.  The  older  children  had  all 
married  and  established  homes,  and  they  also 
had  suffered  financially,  and  so  it  was  up  to 
Clyde  to  care  for  his  parents  and  to  get  an 
education  on  his  own.  Though  merely  a  boy 
then — a  carefree  boy  riding  happily  over  the 
Berkeley  hills  on  his  pony — he  was  suddenly 
laced  with  the  serious  problem  of  deciding 
what  he  was  to  become,  how  he  would  reach 
his  goal,  and  how  he  would  care  for  his  par- 
ents. For  the  Immediate  future,  he  went  to 
Seattle,  where  he  lived  briefly  with  his  sister, 
Hessie  Lorene,  and  her  husband,  the  Reverend 
Tom  Wiswell.  Soon  he  rejoined  his  parents 
In  their  new  home  In  Los  Angeles. 

Here,  as  a  boy  of  14,  he  undertook  the 
f(»nildable  task  of  supporting  them  and  of 
continuing  his  education.  He  swept  out 
offices,  sold  papers  on  street  corners,  and 
worked  at  any  emplojrment  available,  at  the 
same  time  carrying  more  solids  than  most 
schools  then  allowed.  At  this  time  and 
under  these  circumstances,  he  learned  how 
best  to  use  every  precious  moment,  and  he 
discovered  the  value  of  deep  concentration 
and  of  speed  reading.  Often  a  cup  of  coffee 
was  all  that  he  could  afford  for  breakfast, 
sometimes  embellished  by  a  doughnut  sup- 
plied by  a  kind  vendor  who  knew  about  his 
clrcimistances.  Yet  he  never  lost  his  cour- 
age or  his  friendly  smile  or  greeting. 

Here  in  Los  Angeles  he  was  to  meet  the 
man  who  probably  had  the  greatest  Influence 
on  his  hfe — Judge  Curtis  D.  Wilbur,  Juve- 
nile Court  Judge  for  Los  Angeles  County 
and  later  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Judge  Wil- 
bur was  his  Sunday  school  teacher,  his  life- 
long friend,  and  his  Inspiration.  Patterning 
his  life  after  the  life  of  this  great  man,  he 
decided  to  become  a  lawyer.  Fortune,  how- 
ever, was  to  play  some  bitter  tricks,  forcing 
blm  to  take  several  detours  before  he  reached 
his  goal. 


In  1907.  Clyde  and  his  parents  moved  to 
Long  Beach,  where  he  finished  high  school. 
Working  mornings  and  evenings  and  carry- 
ing his  xisual  heavy  acctdemic  load,  he  still 
found  time  to  become  student  body  presi- 
dent, a  champion  debater,  a  baseball  pitcher, 
a  track  man,  and  a  singer  In  the  high  school 
quartet.  In  addition,  he  continued  his  youth 
group  activities  In  connection  with  his 
church. 

After  graduating  from  high  school,  he  saw 
opportunities  ahead,  but  he  also  encountered 
heartaches,  for  his  duty  to  his  parents  made 
It  necessary  for  him  to  give  most  of  his  time 
to  earning  money.  Cheerfully  and  lovingly 
he  turned  aside  from  his  goal  to  become 
temporary  YMCA  secretary  until  an  older 
man  qualified  to  fill  the  position  could  be 
found.  Shortly  thereafter  he  became  boys' 
secretary  of  the  Y,  and  later,  under  his 
friend.  Judge  Wllbxir,  probation  officer  In  Los 
Angeles  County.  At  this  time  he  learned  at 
first  hand  the  ruthless  ways  of  big  city  life 
on  the  adventurous  teenage  boys  of  the  city 
streets. 

Later,  while  acting  as  head  of  Juvenile  Hall 
until  a  trained  superintendent  could  be 
found,  he  became  better  acquainted  with  the 
so-called  "bad  boys."  His  reputation  for 
success  In  working  with  boys  was  growing, 
and  he  was  soon  named  boy's  director  at  the 
Junior  Republic  for  Boys  at  Chlno.  There, 
on  a  big  farm,  he  supervised  the  work  pro- 
gram, the  educational  program,  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  religious  life  of  the  boys. 
With  a  new  perspective  gained  in  this  work, 
came  hope,  for  here  he  saw  boys  from  broken 
homes  and  the  bad  environment  of  city 
streets  given  a  new  outlook  on  life  and  a 
chance  to  become  good  citizens.  Many  of 
these  boys  did  l>ecome  good.  re8p>onslble  men. 
Many  of  them  have  kept  in  touch  with  Clyde 
through  the  decades  that  have  passed. 

To  this  experiment  In  boy  rehabilitation  in 
1914,  Clyde  brought  his  bride,  L3rdla  Yeo- 
mans  Doyle,  to  the  little  cottage  on  the  hill 
built  by  the  loving  hands  of  the  boys  trained 
In  the  carpenter  shop  under  the  supervision 
of  their  instructor.  Studying  boy  life  at 
first  hand  together,  the  two  Doyles  learned 
that  most.  If  not  all,  boys  want  to  become 
respected  adults  and  that  it  Is,  In  some  cases, 
wrong  environment  or  failure  to  be  under- 
stood that  starts  a  boy  In  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. 

At  Clyde's  farewell  party  after  three  Inter- 
eslng  and  challenging  years  at  the  Republic, 
the  many  testimonies  of  both  boys  and  In- 
structors revealed  his  Influence  on  them. 
One  Instructor  said,  "Personally,  I  have  often 
been  amazed  at  Mr.  E)oyle's  knowledge  of  the 
most  trivial  characteristics  of  the  Ixiys  in  my 
Industry.  Mr.  Doyle  has  always  set  an  ex- 
ample for  both  citizens  and  Instructors  with 
his  never-changing  cheerfulness  and  unruf- 
fled manner.  He  was  always  'oil  to  troubled 
waters'." 

Clyde's  superintendent  conrunented  on  his 
characteristic — "Are  you  happy?"  "Cheer 
up,"  and  "Let's  go" — as  a  valuable  asset  In 
dealing  with  both  Instructors  and  boys. 
Mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that  the  tioys 
who  made  errors  In  outside  competitions 
would  often  be  crushed  until  Clyde's  cheery 
"Better  luck  next  time,"  made  them  play 
their  hearts  out  and  win  for  him.  In  response 
to  these  tributes  and  many  more.  Clyde  re- 
plied with  thanks  and  appreciation  and  then 
challenged  the  boys:  "Don't  you  fall  by  \in- 
derestlmatlng  your  own  poastbilltles.  Re- 
alize the  fact  that  you  can  make  good,  and 
that  no  one  can  In  the  long  run  t>e  a  better 
man  than  you  are." 

He  then  explained  that  his  last  detour 
was  over,  now  that  he  had  enjoyed  3  years 
with  them  Instead  of  the  2  years  he  had 
come  for.  "Now,"  he  said,  "I  have  got  my 
release  and  I  am  going  to  make  good.  I  am 
going  to  realize  my  ambition  to  become  the 
best  lawyer  possible.  I  want  to  make  good 
as  a  laMryer  In  order  to  be  In  a  stronger  posi- 


tion to  be  a  friend  to  man.  I  don't  know 
what  it  win  be,  but  I  know,  fellows,  that 
the  way  will  be  open  and  there  will  be  some 
place  •  *  •.  But  please  remember  this, 
fellows:  If  In  any  way  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doyle 
can  ever  be  a  help  or  friends  to  you,  count 
on  us."    And  they  have. 

One  sunny  day  we  said  goodby  to  otir 
little  honeymoon  cottage  on  the  hill  and 
drove  In  our  buggy  behind  Sir  John,  an  old 
racehorse  and  a  good  Doyle  pet,  to  our  new 
adventures  In  Long  Beach.  Since  there  were 
no  hotels  on  the  way  and  travel  by  buggy 
was  slow,  we  camped  out  in  a  field  by  the 
roadside  for  the  night,  and  as  1910  auto- 
mobiles whizzed  by  at  30  miles  per  hour, 
we  dreamed  of  the  day  when  we,  too,  might 
be  fortunate  enough  to  own  one. 

My  parents,  who  lived  in  a  large  house 
alone,  made  an  apartment  for  us  upstairs, 
where  we  began  again  the  struggle  for  an 
education.  From  the  surrounding  6  acres, 
my  father  brought  us  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs, 
and  an  occasional  chicken,  and  we  varied 
diet  with  fish  which  we  cavight  from  the  pier 
on  weekends. 

By  taking  day  and  night  courses  and  cram- 
ming the  hours  between  4  a.m.  and  11  pjn., 
with  study  and  classes,  Clyde  managed  to 
complete  the  4-year  course  In  3  years,  and 
1  year  before  he  graduated,  he  passed  the 
bar  examination.  On  weekends  while  he 
was  In  school,  he  worked  for  the  Haskell  & 
Keeler  law  firm,  and  later,  after  graduating, 
he  worked  with  the  same  firm  full  time, 
finally  becoming  a  partner.  Eventually  he 
headed  his  own  law  firm. 

Forced  by  financial  conditions  to  delay 
the  beginning  of  a  family,  the  Doyles  were 
overjoyed  to  welcome  the  first  "little  Dolly"; 
as  Clyde  called  each  of  his  children,  in  April 
1917,  the  year  that  he  graduated  from  law 
school.  Within  18  months,  Clyde,  Jr.,  an 
only  son.  arrived.  And  after  an  Interval  of 
8  years,  Dorothy,  our  ev^ -month  baby,  pre- 
mature because  of  a  fall  that  I  had,  came, 
bringing  with  her  many  anxious  moments 
for  us  as  she  fought  to  live. 

Remembering  his  pledge  to  become  a  friend 
of  man,  Clyde  gave  his  services  without  cost 
to  many  churches,  to  the  YWCA  and  other 
social  agencies,  and  to  scores  of  needy  Indl- 
vldiials.  He  was  asked  by  the  PTA  to  conduct 
a  study  of  recreational  needs  in  the  city  of 
Long  Beach,  and  in  line  with  this  request 
became  head  of  a  committee  representing 
every  civic  club  In  the  city.  After  studying 
all  the  recreational  programs  In  the  cities  of 
the  country,  the  committee  drew  up  a  plan — 
the  first  of  its  kind — to  coordinate  the  school 
and  civic  recreation  programs  of  Long  Beach 
and  to  provide  support  for  the  coordinate 
program  from  a  small  portion  of  the  city 
budget  and  the  school  budget  and  personnel. 
Clyde  carried  the  responsibilities  of  chair- 
man of  the  recreation  commission  luitil  he 
ran  for  Congress  nearly  16  years  later. 

During  these  years  of  civic  work,  Clyde  be- 
came convinced  that  the  way  to  prevent 
Juvenile  delinquency  was  to  keep  youth  so 
busy  creatively  in  supervised  city  playgrounds 
that  they  would  have  neither  the  time  nor 
the  inclination  to  get  into  trouble.  He  be- 
came convinced  also  that  no  boy  Is  bad 
and  that  only  a  boy  who  had  been  misled 
very  early  in  life  became  a  delinquent.  Even 
after  he  went  to  Congress,  his  Interest  In  boys 
led  him  to  find  time  to  think  about  their 
problems  and  to  wonder  how  he  could  help 
them,  and  to  do  many  thoughtful  things  for 
them  Individually  and  collectively. 

Always  happy  In  his  civic  services  and  law 
practice,  Clyde  did  not  plan  for  himself  a 
career  In  politics.  But  in  1944,  a  letter  from 
Clyde,  Jr.,  who  was  then  fighting  in  the 
Aleutians,  prompted  him  to  respond  to  a 
third  demand  that  he  run  for  Congress.  The 
letter  urged  him  to  "put  on  a  poUtical  luii- 
form"  and  to  fight  for  the  high  principles 
of  our  democracy  that  otir  men  In  service 
were  called  upon  to  fight  for.    After  winning 
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a  aeat  In  tbe  House,  h«  placed  great  emphaalB 
on  the  acbool  procrama  in  ta«  dlatrlct.  Qe 
wrote  bundrecU  at  personal  letters  to  school 
ctUldren,  talked  to  many  aaeem  biles,  and  seat 
thousands  of  picture  (Kwtcards  from  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  to  children,  believing,  as  lie 
stated  to  thoee  who  remarked  about  the  houts 
spent  In  such  extra  work,  "Tou  never  know 
when  some  little  thing  you  do  may  arouse  lb 
a  young  person  a  greater  love  of  our  countr<y 
or  more  interest  in  It."  To  schools,  club^. 
and  civic  organizations,  he  presented  fla^s 
which  had  flown  over  the  Capitol  because  ^ 
believed  that  reverence  for  our  country  wi^ 
increased  by  our  devotion  to  the  flag.  Iti 
all  of  his  travels  for  the  "Watch  Dog"  Inj- 
vestigating  Committee  for  the  Armed  Sery- 
Ices.  he  looked  up  California  men  in  servide 
and  listened  to  their  problems. 

Related  above  are  some  of  the  details  of 
the  background  and  of  the  thinking  whic^ 
made  this  quiet,  happy  man  with  boundletjs 
energy  the  man  whom  you  all  knew  as  Conf- 
gresaman.  As  he  threw  himself  with  thb 
same  devotion  to  duty  into  his  congressional 
work,  he  quietly  resolved  to  use  any  talenjt 
that  Ood  had  given  him  in  the  service  otf 
his  beloved  country.  His  dally  prayer  as  he 
walked  up  to  Congress  from  his  ofBce  was. 
"Ood.  give  me  clear  thinking  so  that  I  can 
make  right  decisions." 

Clyde's  choice  of  the  Armed  Services  Com^ 
mlttee  was  natural,  for  both  the  18th  anil 
the  23d  Districts,  which  he  served  at  dUferf 
ent  times,  had  large  interests  in  the  Loni 
Beach  Naval  Shipyard.  He  became  a  mem^ 
ber  of  the  Un-American  Activities  Commit* 
tee,  however,  not  because  It  was  a  natural 
choice  for  him,  but  rather  because  bot^ 
Sam  Rayburn  and  John  McCormack  ref 
quested  him  to,  saying  that  he  was  not  a$ 
extremist  in  any  way  and  so  would  be  4 
"balance  wheel"  for  the  committee.  ] 

During  his  early  years  in  Congress,  Clyd^ 
fought  a  battle  In  this  committee  In  an  effort 
to  do  away  with  its  practice  of  refxising  t* 
allow  witnesses,  while  they  were  testifying 
to  have  counsel.  To  him.  this  practice  wa$ 
undemocratic.  While  he  believed  firmly  iH. 
individual  rights,  he  also  believed  Just  &$ 
firmly  in  the  need  to  protect  our  country 
from  all  subversive  activities.  As  always 
without  fanfare  he  quietly  acted  on  print 
ciple,  no  matter  what  the  cost.  His  work  in 
writing  a  code  of  procedures  for  this  com* 
mlttee  and  for  the  outlawing  of  one-membe^ 
hearings  was  a  great  contribution  to  fall 
hearings.  When  he  was  commended  for  hii 
rules  with  the  reservation  that  perhaps  thej 
did  not  go  far  enough,  he  would  contend 
that  he  would  rather  make  progress  slowlj 
but  soundly  than  undertake  too  much  and 
fall. 

One  of  Clyde's  great  contributions  proba- 
bly brought  him  his  greatest  disappoint- 
ment. This  was  his  bill  to  give  men  wltl) 
less-than -honorable  discharges  who  ha4 
commltteed  no  great  misdemeanor  a  chance 
to  earn  honorable  discharges,  though  without 
the  full  benefits  of  that  honor.  Many.  If  not 
most,  of  these  men  were  In  their  adven-i 
turous  teens  during  the  time  of  their  serv-- 
Ice,  and  the  charges  against  them  did  notj 
involve  crime  but  merely  explosions  of  dar- 
ing youth  away  from  home  trying  to  prove! 
their  manhood.  Olven  a  chance  to  rehabili- 
tate themselves  by  earning  honorable  dis- 
charges without  full  benefits,  they  would  be 
able  to  wipe  out  the  stigma  of  less-than - 
honorable  discharge  which  was  a  block  to 
success  and  happiness  for  them  and  their 
families.  With  his  many  years  of  experience 
working  on  the  problems  of  youth,  Clyde 
was  able  to  understand  these  men  and  the 
gravity  of  their  problem.  After  listening 
to  thotisands  of  pleas  from  them  from  most 
areas  of  the  country,  he  became  more  and 
more  convinced  that  they  must  be  given  a 
chance  to  earn  honorable  citizenship.  And 
Bohe  introduced  his  bill  in  the  seth  Con- 
Sress.  certain  that  the  cause  was  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  this  democracy. 


Clyde  fought  hard  for  this  bin,  and  It  was 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  his  fight  that 
he  decided  to  return  to  Congress  the  last 
time  despite  his  plan  to  retire.  Businessmen 
had  told  him  that  they  did  not  interview 
for  Jobs  men  who  had  less-than-honorable 
discharges,  but  that  they  would  interview 
any  of  them  who  wiped  out  the  stigma  on 
their  records  by  earning  honorable  citizen- 
ship. The  services  had  told  him  that,  alerted 
to  this  injustice  by  his  fight  for  a  chance 
for  these  men,  they  had  corrected  the  situ- 
ation. One  of  the  service  branches  still  op- 
poses the  bill  on  the  grounds  that  the  situ- 
ation has  been  corrected.  But  Clyde's  con- 
cern was  for  the  thousands  of  men  already 
discharged  from  whom  the  stigma  of  less- 
than-honorable  discharge  has  not  been  re- 
moved by  these  remedial  measures. 

In  both  the  86th  and  the  87th  Congresses, 
Clyde  introduced  bills  which  i>a£sed  the 
House  unanimously.  Neither  of  these  bills, 
however,  was  reported  out  of  committee  in 
the  Senate,  although  he  had  felt  that  he 
had  enough  votes  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  pass  them.  So  anxious  was  he  to  have 
this  legislation  become  law  that  he  intro- 
duced It  (H.R.  1062)  on  the  Ist  day  of  this 
88th  Congress.  Unfortunately,  the  blU  (H.R. 
1062)  had  not  come  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
for  a  vote  when  he  died,  and  so  he  did  not 
have  the  satisfaction  of  realizing  success 
for  his  cause.  For  this  legislation — and  for 
the  welfare  of  his  country — Clyde  gave  his 
life,  for  he  had  returned  to  Congress  this 
last  session  to  complete  what  he  had  started. 
Giving  his  services  Joyfully,  he  never  spared 
himself  when  he  felt  the  call  of  duty. 

After  his  love  for  God,  Clyde's  first  love 
was  for  his  family,  and  they  were  always 
on  his  mind,  although  he  was  a  very  busy 
man.  When  he  was  away  from  home,  his 
notes  were  brief:  "Hello,  Treasure.  I  miss 
you.  I  wish  you  could  be  here.  I'll  be  home 
as  soon  as  possible.  U  JI.A.  Joy.  Your  loving 
Clyde." 

He  knew  and  admired  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  considered  It  a  great  honor  to  serve 
his  country  as  a  Congressman.  Believing 
that  most  of  us  can  become  well  informed 
only  along  a  few  lines,  he  studied  the  men 
on  the  committees  on  which  he  served  paying 
particular  attention,  as  most  of  you,  his  col- 
leagues, do,  to  those  who  were  the  best 
informed  and  the  most  Judicial  and  who  had 
the  most  Integrity.  He  had  confidence  In  the 
ability  of  these  men  and  In  their  desire  to 
promote  sound  legislation.  After  hearing 
their  arguments,  he  could  vote  without  fear, 
believing  that  he  was  serving  the  welfare  of 
his  country. 

I  have  given  you  this  personal  and  In- 
timate story  of  my  husband  because  he  still 
lives  on  within  me  as  I  am  sure  that  he  still 
lives  on  in  many  of  yen.  his  colleagues,  and 
also  because  I  feel  that  he  is  disturbed  In 
his  last  sleep  by  a  restlessness  bom  of  his 
strong  desire  to  see  consummated  the  legis- 
lation to  which  he  dedicated  the  last  years 
of  his  life.  Only  you  who  have  paid  tribute 
to  his  memory  can  still  enact  Into  law  his 
bill  (HJl.  1062).  Many  of  Clyde's  friends 
have  told  me  that  they  would  like  to  see  his 
bill  go  through  In  his  name.  By  seeing  that 
it  does,  you  would  temper  Clyde's  devotion 
to  his  country  with  love  and  charity  for  yovir 
unfortunate  fellowmen  who  have  been  stig- 
matized by  our  legislative  process.  Such  an 
action  on  your  part  would  be.  Indeed,  a  living 
monument  to  Clyde's  integrity,  his  dedica- 
tion, and  his  humility.  Such  a  tribute  would 
be  Inscribed  not  on  marble,  but  In  our  hearts 
and  minds. 

"Rest  in  peace,  Clyde  Doyle.  Your  mission 
has  been  accomplished,  for  you  have  alerted 
your  colleagiies  to  this  great  need." 

I  have  not  tried  to  give  a  complete  record 
of  Clyde's  work  In  Congress,  for  I  believe  that 
newspaper  reports  and  his  biography  cover 
most  of  that.  It  Is  rather  my  desire  to  em- 
phasize his  last  struggle  to  give  these  fellow 
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Americans  whose  indiscretions  during  their 
youth  have  been  so  costly  for  them  an  op- 
portunity to  be  worthy  citizens  and  heads  of 
good,  loyal  families  of  our  proud  democracy. 
Lovingly, 

Ltdia  Dotle. 

My  Fatkex.  Concbesssman  Clyde  Doyle 
March  13,  1963,  Is  a  day  that  I  shall  never 
forget.  Just  before  midnight  the  telephone 
rang  in  my  California  home.  For  some  time 
a  sense  of  foreboding  had  been  hanging  over 
me,  a  feeling  both  disturbing  and  puzzling. 
Now  as  I  heard  my  mother's  hesitant,  chok- 
ing voice  say,  "Dad  Is  dead,"  premonition 
became  reality  which  gripped  me,  stunned 
and  trembling.  Catching  the  first  plane  for 
Washington,  within  a  few  hours  I  was  on  my 
way  to  mother.  On  this  transcontinental 
flight  I  was  aware  of  a  particular  phenome- 
non that  often  occurs  in  times  of  sudden 
death  of  a  loved  one  now  occurring  for  the 
third  time  for  me:  the  world,  my  world,  had 
come  to  an  end;  the  light,  my  guiding  light, 
had  gone  out. 

Through  the  dimness  that  obscured  every- 
thing around  me  for  a  time,  I  slowly  became 
aware  of  the  rustle  of  newspapers  and  the 
voices  of  other  passengers  saying:  "Not  Clyde 
Doyle.  1  knew  him  well.  Oh.  no.  I  can't 
believe  it."  "He  was  my  Congressman.  What 
will  we  do  now?"  "Such  a  great  loss  to  us 
all  and  to  the  Nation."  "Wasn't  he  on  a  TV 
newscast  Tuesday  night?  He  looked  so  well." 
The  full  Import  of  what  had  happened 
only  hours  ago  lay  heavily  on  me  now  as  I 
looked  down  the  aisle  at  the  many  newspaper 
headlines  in  huge,  bold  type  declaring.  "Con- 
gressman Clyde  Doyle  Died."  Stopping  the 
stewardess  as  she  passed  my  seat.  I  asked  her 
if  she  would  pick  up  one  of  the  papers  for 
me  when  they  were  laid  aside,  explaining 
that  Congressman  Doyle  was  my  father.  Her 
mouth  dropped  open  In  amazement,  and  she 
said,  "I,  too,  was  very  fond  of  your  Dad.  He 
happened  to  be  on  one  of  my  filghts  to 
Washington.  Your  parents  and  I  became 
good  friends." 

This  young  stewardess  was  most  thought- 
ful and  considerate,  even  giving  me  her  seat 
at  the  back  of  the  plane  where  I  could  rest 
better. 

After  reaching  Dvdles  Alrpyort.  still  In  the 
daze  that  was  to  last  for  months,  I  sat  down 
on  a  bench  with  the  newsp>aper  across  my 
knees,  waiting  for  mother.  While  I  was  try- 
ing to  comprehend  what  the  shock  had  prob- 
ably done  to  her,  a  man  and  his  wife  stopped 
to  glance  at  the  headlines  across  my  knees. 
With  shock  written  all  over  their  faces,  they 
exclaimed,  "Clyde  Doyle.  No,  not  Clyde.  He 
was  in  the  store  only  yesterday  to  buy  seed 
for  his  birds.  As  usiial  we  had  such  a  won- 
derful visit." 

I  looked  up  to  tell  them  that  It  was  true 
and  that  I  was  his  daughter.  Visibly  shaken, 
they  introduced  themselves  as  the  owners  of 
the  hardware  store  In  Cherrydale,  Va.  With 
warmth  and  sincerity  they  asked  me  to  give 
their  love  to  my  mother  and  offered  to  help 
in  any  way  that  they  could. 

These  first  encounters,  so  unexpected,  on 
the  plane  and  at  the  airport  with  people 
who  loved  Dad — people  who  were  strangers 
to  me — made  me  more  aware  than  ever  that 
he  was  a  part  of  countless  lives. 

Now,  almost  6  months  later,  sitting  In 
Daddy's  favorite  lotinge  chair  in  his  Arling- 
ton home.  I  am  finding  my  sadness  temp>ered 
by  a  measure  of  contentment  as  I  look  out 
Into  his  beautiful  "sunshine  and  shadow 
forest"  and  patio  garden,  watching  perhaps 
for  the  last  time  the  birds  and  the  squirrels 
that  he  loved  so  dearly  and  fed  every  day  fly 
in  for  their  favorite  sunflower  seeds. 

Reliving  in  memory  the  wonderful  way  of 
life  that  he  taught  us  and  that  he  so 
abundantly  lived,  I  feel  a  need  to  put  frag- 
ments of  It  into  words  for  my  two  sons  so 
that  they  will  better  understand  what  be 
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tried  to  teacb  tbem,  and  also  for  all  others 
who  loved  him. 

In  doing  this,  I  am  assisted  by  a  circum- 
stance for  which  I  am  very  grateful:  as  our 
world  began  to  turn  on  Its  axis  again,  we 
sensed  that  our  guiding  light  had  not  been 
extinguished.  The  necessity  for  making 
numerous  quick  decisions,  the  gradual  un- 
folding of  our  plans  for  the  future,  the 
breaking  up  of  our  two  small  homes  and  the 
replacing  of  them  with  a  larger  home  so 
that  we  could  all  be  together — in  these  situ- 
ations and  in  scores  of  others  that  are  much 
more  perplexing  and  complex,  we  somehow 
have  felt  Daddy's  smile  and  nod  of  approval. 

As  I  look  back  over  more  than  30  years 
of  my  "life  with  father,"  I  am  first  aware 
of  the  near  perfection  of  the  marriage  of 
my  parents.  Then  I  am  moved  by  the  in- 
credible amotmt  of  love  and  God-directed 
activity  with  which  he  crammed  to  over- 
flow his  days  from  the  beginning  to  the 
last  fateful  day.  I  used  to  call  him  "our 
mad  Russian"  (Rush'en).  Of  course,  he 
was  anything  but  mad.  He  was  a  man  in 
a  hurry  to  do  all  that  he  could  in  his 
humble,  determined  way  to  make  a  bit 
smoother  the  path  of  life  for  those  who  had 
become  stranded  along  the  way. 

The  wonderment  and  the  excitement  of 
Christmas  as  Daddy  made  us  feel  It  when  I 
was  a  very  small  child  will  alwa3r8  be  with 
me.  Seeing  Santa  Claus  arrive  with  his 
bulging  bag,  helping  him  pass  out  the 
presents,  and  being  kidded  by  him  was  a 
thrill.  And  seeing  him  kiss  our  mother  was 
an  enchanting  experience  for  us  all.  No- 
body could  ever  tell  me  that  there  was  no 
Santa,  for  I  was  his  helper.  Behind  those 
flowing  white  whiskers,  there  was  real  flesh 
and  blood  in  that  red  suit.  Dad's  absence 
from  the  festivity  was  always  explained  by  a 
telephone  call  summoning  him  to  a  duty 
or  saying  that  he  had  been  detained  at  the 
office,  but  would  be  home  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  that  If  he  did  not  get  to  see  Santa, 
we  should  give  him  Dad's  love.  Touched 
by  the  thoughtfulness  of  my  sister  Lydla 
Louise,  who  Insisted  upon  leaving  food  for 
the  reindeer  and  a  present  for  Santa,  Dad 
would  smile  tenderly  at  her,  his  blue  eyes 
twinkling  with  delight.  So  great  was  our 
enchantment  that  it  outlasted  Clyde,  Jr.'s 
discovery  that  Santa  was  wearing  Daddy's 
shoes. 

Only  the  make-believe  was  over  now.  For 
mother  explained  that  Santa  was  real  be- 
cause he  was  the  Christmas  spirit  of  loving 
and  giving.  Now  there  was  even  more  fun 
as  I  helped  Dad  put  on  his  pillow,  his  svilt, 
and  his  whiskers  and  added  a  final  touch  of 
rouge  to  his  cheeks  and  nose.  In  all  Dad's 
years  as  Santa  he  bad  never  been  chased 
around  the  outside  of  the  house  by  a  very 
determined  boy  wanting  to  find  out  what 
happened  to  Santa  after  he  left  our  house 
until  his  oldest  grandson,  Danny,  chased 
him  one  year.  It  was  a  very  hilarious, 
breathtaking  scene  until  Santa  finally  made 
his  escape. 

Unable  to  confine  his  Santa  Claus  activi- 
ties to  the  family  circle  because  of  his  de- 
light In  the  Joy  of  others.  Daddy  with  me 
as  his  helper,  played  Santa  for  many  chil- 
dren outside  our  home.  Courageous  little 
ones  at  the  Christmas  parties  at  the  Tlch- 
enor  Clinic  for  Crippled  Children  and  the 
YWCA  yearly  Christmas  festivities  for  un- 
derprivileged children  received  a  large  share 
of  Daddy's  Christmas  spirit  and  in  return 
gave  him  delight  in  their  happy  faces. 
Probably  at  that  time  the  first  Santa  to  ar- 
rive anywhere  by  air,  he  stepped  from  Earl 
Dougherty's  plane  onto  the  beach  one  Christ- 
mas Day  into  a  crowd  of  excited  children 
assembled  there  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Middough  Brothers  Clothing  Store  of  Long 
Beach. 

Hoping  to  instill  in  us  his  love  of  the 
beauty  and  the  greatness  of  our  country. 
Dad  spent  many  of  his  stunmer  vacations 


conducting  family  tours  in  our  trailer  of  the 
national  parks  and  places  of  historical  in- 
terest all  over  the  country.  Sitting  around 
the  campfire  at  night,  we  learned  much 
about  the  secrets  and  the  mysteries  of  na- 
ture azxl  the  life  of  the  wild  animals  of  the 
forest.  Their  imaginations  quickened  by 
these  tales.  Dad  and  Mother  made  up  stories 
of  their  own  about  the  animals  of  the  "Sun- 
shine and  Shadow  Forest"  to  entertain  their 
youngest,  very  restless  daughter  of  seven 
while  crossing  the  country  to  the  1933  Chica- 
go World's  Fair  after  a  park  vacation. 
(Mother  has  promised  to  write  down  these 
stories  for  my  grandchildren) . 

Sharing  with  us  his  love  of  the  out-of- 
doors.  Dad  took  us  for  many  weekends, 
summer  and  winter,  to  our  small  cabin  in 
the  mountains,  where  we  fished,  hiked,  swam, 
rode  horseback  and  even  "packed  in"  on 
mule  or  horseback  to  the  streams  and  the 
lakes  of  the  rugged  High  Sierras.  Often 
after  Congress  had  recessed,  accompanied 
by  a  few  of  his  closest  fishing  friends,  he 
would  take  the  entire  family  out  on  the 
ocean  near  Long  Beach  for  a  day  of  fishing. 
On  those  rare  and  special  occasions  when  he 
had  time  for  recreation  while  attending  to 
his  congressional  duties  In  Washington,  he 
would  lead  us  on  fishing  expeditions  along 
the  lovely  streams  of  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
pointing  out  what  a  great  source  of  pleasure, 
relaxation,  and  Inspiration  such  beauties  of 
nature  area. 

Dad's  love  of  nature  became  a  channel  for 
passing  along  his  principles  of  good  Chris- 
tian citizenship  and  effective  living  to  the 
third  generation,  his  grandsons,  my  Danny 
and  Clyde.  During  their  brief  periods  In 
Washington,  Danny's  year  as  a  page  boy 
In  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives  and  Clyde's 
summer  spent  recuperating  from  a  long 
Illness,  Dad  to<*  them  with  him  on  his 
tramps  along  the  forest  streams  of  Virginia, 
passing  along  to  them  with  a  touch  of 
humor  his  philosophy  of  life. 

The  last  fishing  trip  that  Dad  took  was  to 
Paradise  Valley,  10,000  feet  up  In  the  Sierras, 
two  summers  ago.  Danny,  Clyde,  their  other 
grandfather,  their  12-year-old  cousin  and 
Dad  packed  In  on  horseback  17  miles  up  a 
narrow,  steep,  winding,  and  rugged  moun- 
tainside to  this  peaceful  valley  of  streams  for 
a  week  of  fishing.  Around  the  campfire 
Dad  described  the  tripe  like  this  one  that 
he  had  taken  with  his  own  son  and  his  pals 
years  before. 

What  a  sight  It  mvist  have  been  to  see 
them  wearily  making  their  way  back  down 
those  seemingly  never-ending  17  miles  on 
horseback — the  two  triumphant,  saddlesore 
grandfathers  past  70  and  their  three  scarcely 
teenage  grandsons.  At  the  age  of  73,  Dad 
finally  cried,  "Uncle"  to  such  trips  as  this 
one,  though  he  vowed  that  this  was  one 
to  remember  always,  if  not  to  be  repeated. 

Dad's  great  love  for  all  living  things,  large 
and  small,  found  expression  In  his  desire  to 
have  pets  of  all  sizes  fcx'  his  children,  and 
BO  we  grew  up  surrounded  by  creatures  of 
many  kinds  that  became  our  dally  compan- 
ions— dogs,  cats,  ducks,  chickens,  pigeons, 
rabbits,  a  huge  aviary,  and  Ooldle,  our  goat. 
This  love  extended  to  all  things  that  grow, 
as  though  it  was  a  form  of  love  of  life,  itself — 
and  so  working  close  to  nature  in  the  garden 
was  a  source  of  relaxation  all  his  life.  Dur- 
ing the  war  years,  he  would  come  home  from 
his  work  In  the  block  victory  garden  re- 
freshed and  happy,  his  arms  full  of  garden- 
fresh  red,  green,  and  yellow  vegetables  and 
fruits  with  a  fiavor  no  market  can  provide. 

My  memories  go  back  to  the  early  days  of 
his  law  practice  and  to  the  terrible  depres- 
sion, when  many  people  in  need  of  legal 
help  had  suffered  tragic  reverses  of  fortune. 
Dad  could  not  send  away  anybody  who 
could  not  pay.  To  him  a  person's  worth 
could  not  be  Judged  by  the  amount  of  money 
he  had.  Uppermost  In  his  mind  was  one 
thought:    "How   can  I  help   this  man   (or 


woman)?"  ThU  problem  he  finally  settled 
by  deciding  to  take  the  cases  of  needy  clients 
on  a  contingency  basis  providing  a  small 
fee  for  him  if  he  won  and  nothing  if  he 
lost,  which  he  rarely  did. 

Many  times  out  of  gratitude  for  his  kind 
consideration,  clients  presented  him  with 
gifts  of  their  trade.  One  mouth-watering 
memory  is  of  a  client  who  was  a  lobster 
fisherman.  After  Dad  won  a  difficult  case 
for  him,  this  grateful  man  provided  us  with 
more  lobsters  for  the  season  them  we  could 
eat.  More  rewarding  to  Dad,  perhaps,  than 
these  material  expressions  of  thanks  were 
words  of  gratitude  from  those  clients,  and 
there  were  many  such  who  declared  that  if 
It  hadn't  been  for  Dad.  they  wouldn't  have 
much  today.  It  was  his  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding, his  encouragement  and  faith 
in  them,  their  knowledge  that  he  was  their 
friend  as  well  as  his  legal  advice,  they  said, 
that  had  made  it  easier  for  them  to  rise 
above  their  adversities. 

Since  Dad  has  gone  on  his  greatest  ad- 
venture, many  persons  whom  I  have  met, 
both  in  California  and  in  Washington,  have 
expressed  to  me  their  warmth  of  feeling  for 
him.  Friends,  some  of  whom  I  knew  and 
others  of  whom  I  did  not  know,  have  stopped 
me  on  the  streets  of  Long  Beach  to  speak  to 
me  about  the  loss  of  their  treasured  friend, 
unashamed  of  the  tears  streanning  down 
their  faces.  On  my  trip  to  Washington  to 
help  Mother  sell  their  little  forest  home, 
I  have  had  very  similar  experiences  in 
Cherrydale,  Va.,  where  people  have  stop|>ed 
me  to  say  that  Dad  was  their  friend  and  that 
he  is  greatly  missed.  All  this  and  the  vol- 
umes of  letters  of  condolence  and  the  warm, 
moving  testimonials  of  his  fellow  Congress- 
men have  led  me  humbly  to  know  that 
everywhere  my  father  went  he  found  a  new 
friend — man,  woman,  or  child — who  eventu- 
ally loved  him  as  I  do. 

An  unpretentious  man.  Dad  loved  the  sim- 
ple pleasvu-es  and  the  peaceful  tranquillity 
of  country  life.  The  temptation  to  change 
to  a  UKtre  sophisticated  pattern  of  living 
after  we  moved  into  our  lovely  colonial  home 
at  the  top  of  the  golden,  rolling  countryside 
of  Allmotoe  Heights  in  Long  Beach  did  not 
come  to  him  (nor  to  Mother).  To  them 
our  new  home  was  a  place  for  children  to 
grow  as  they  roamed  and  explored  the  ex- 
pansl^'e  open  area. 

The  many  yoiuig  people  who  came  to  our 
home  always  found  an  encouraging,  helpful^ 
friend  in  Dad,  who  not  only  gave  them  as- 
sistance with  their  problems  but  Joined 
them  in  their  fun.  Be  led  "not  so  much  by 
precept,  but  by  example."  From  all  over 
the  world  we  hear  from  young  men  and 
women — and  some  no  longer  very  jroung — 
who  say  that  In  our  home  they  learned 
values  that  gave  greater  meaning  to  life 
for  them.  What  they  do  not  realize  is  that 
they  enriched  our  lives  so  very  much,  also. 

Many  boys  worked  their  way  through  Jun- 
\<x  college  In  our  home.  Each  became,  in 
turn,  one  of  the  family,  another  interesting 
brother  for  us  and  a  son  for  Dad  to  help  with 
advice  and  understanding.  One  of  these 
boys  decided  to  become  a  lawyer  like  Dad 
while  he  was  living  with  us.  Years  later 
when  I  was  visiting  in  Washington,  Mother 
and  I  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  hear 
Dad  sponsor  him  for  practice  before  the 
Court.  What  a  thrill  it  was  for  the  three 
Doyles  to  be  present  during  our  friend's  hour 
of  achievement. 

Many  years  ago,  long  before  I  was  even 
thought  of,  Dad  was  first  asked  to  run  for 
Congress.  He  decided  not  to  give  up  the 
I»-actice  of  law  for  which  he  had  studied 
so  long  and  so  hard  for  politics,  which  he  did 
not  consider  to  be  an  activity  for  which  he 
was  so  well  suited.  And  then  there  was  his 
community  work  centered  around  his  youth 
activities,  which  he  loved  and  felt  he  could 
not  forsake.  So  he  stayed  with  the  two 
things  that  he  liked  more  than  he  thought 
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be  would  like  politics — the  law  and  youth 
work.  But  another  call  to  run  for  Congr«Bs 
came  to  him  In  1941  before  we  entered  the 
war.  Again,  for  the  same  reason  ha  declln^ 
the  proffered  honor.  { 

The  year  1943  was  the  year  of  decision  fbr 
Dad.  We  were  deeply  Involved  In  the  war; 
most  men  were  thinking  In  terms  of  service 
to  their  country  rather  than  In  terms  of 
personal  desires  regarding  the  work  thty 
would  do.  And  so  when  Dad,  In  that  ye^r, 
was  asked  for  the  third  time  to  run  ftw 
Congress,  he  gave  the  request  long  thougl^t, 
and  as  he  pondered,  the  fateful  strings  be- 
gan to  tug.  Delaying  his  final  decision  was 
a  question  In  his  mind:  "Am  I  the  right 
man  for  thU  Job?"  T 

With  the  responsibility  of  making  a  de- 
cision so  Important  to  so  many  people  weigh- 
ing heavily  on  his  mind,  after  deliberation 
and  prayerful  consideration.  Dad  wrote  |o 
Clyde.  Jr.,  who  was  then  a  First  Lieutenant 
in  the  Air  Force  fighting  In  the  Aleutlop 
Islands,  asking  his  advice.  Clyde's  letter  lb 
answer  read  as  follows :  | 

"Dad.  war  is  a  hellish  business,  but  ^e 
boys  have  been  taught  all  our  lives  to  pre- 
serve our  country  for  life,  liberty,  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  love  of  God,  however  w|e 


want  to  worship  him 

"I  don't  like  aU  this  klUlng.  It's  so  ve^ 
wrong.  God  loves  all  his  creations,  and  %t 
won't  solve  anything  this  way.  But  If  thjs 
Is  the  only  way  now  for  me.  I'll  certalnlfe? 
do  whatever  my  country  requires  of  me.  i 

"Somehow  I  can't  really  hate  these  met 
as  individuals.  It  is  totally  against  my  na|- 
ture.  I  only  hate  the  evil  forces  that  brine 
this  slaughter  of  mankind  about.  After  aU 
they  are  fighting  for  what  they  believe  tQ. 
however  wrong,  as  we  are  fighting  for  wha|t 
we  believe. 

"This  way  of  settling  the  world's  problenw 
must  come  to  an  end.  never  to  be  repeated. 

"Dad.  you  can't  put  on  a  uniform,  but  yow 
can  go  to  Congress  and  fight  for  a  betta- 
world  there  by  helping  us  make  better  lawp 
so  boys  like  me  wont  have  to  shed  thelt 
blood  again.  T 

"It  is  up  to  the  dedicated  men  of  deep 
moral  and  spiritual  convictions,  the  worI<i 
over,  to  bring  about  this  longed-for  peace 
and  understanding  on  earth,  men  who  win 
fight  with  all  that  is  In  them  for  the  print- 
ciples  and  Ideals  our  country  was  founded 
on.  T 

"So,  go  to  it,  Dad.  I  am  with  you  al) 
the  way." 

This  letter  frona  his  own  son  was  enough  t^ 
tip  the  scales  of  Dad's  fate.  He  ran  an<t 
was   victorious. 

About  3  weeks  after  Eted  had  been  swon^ 
into  ofllce,  we  received  the  first  great  shoc% 
of  our  lives:  the  heart-rending  news  that 
our  beloved  Clyde,  Jr..  was  deed,  the  victin^ 
of  a  plane  crash.  Burdened  with  grief  and 
deeply  shocked,  but  with  chin  up  and  a  court 
ageous  smile  Dad  now  vowed  to  fight  doubly 
hard  to  fulfill  Clyde's  faith  in  him  and  to 
help  all  the  boys  and  their  beloved  countrj 
for   which  they  were   giving   their   lives. 

In  the  gradual  unfurling  of  his  life,  sd 
much  like  the  slow  unfurling  In  the  gently 
breeze  of  the  stars  and  stripes  for  which  h0 
so  valiantly  fought,  is  revealed  a  man  whq 
neld  steadfast  to  his  early  dedication  to  b4 
a  friend  to  man  and  to  find  ways,  when  h4 
was  on  the  ladder  to  success,  to  help  young 
men  In  all  walks  of  life.  Never  forgetting 
this  pledge,  he  devoted  much  of  his  tlma 
and  energy  to  the  complex  problems  of  oui» 
boys  In  service. 

When  Dad  was  In  California  between  ses-. 
sions  of  the  last  term  of  Congress,  he  told 
me  that  he  wo\ild  retire  after  this  session. 
And  then  later  he  announced  that  he  would 
nm  "Just  one  more  time"  with  a  partlculail 
goal  In  mind:  to  do  all  that  he  could  to 
put  across  his  bill  that  wo\ild  free  thousand* 
of  young  men  and  their  families  from  the 
stigma   of    a   less-than-honorable   dischargej 


by  giving  them  the  opportimlty  to  earn 
honorable  citizenship.  He  had  Introduced 
this  bill  in  the  86th  Congress  and  again 
in  the  87th  Congress.  It  had  passed  the 
House  imanimously  both  times,  but  had 
been  held  up  in  the  Senate  committee.  Be- 
lieving that  he  now  had  lined  up  enough 
support  In  the  Senate  to  get  the  bill  out 
of  committee.  Dad  again  Introduced  It  on 
the  first  day  of  the  88th  Congress,  January 
9,  1963. 

The  prospect  for  success  looked  promising. 
But  the  dream  for  which  he  had  worked  so 
hard  and  so  long  was  never  to  be  realized 
during  his  lifetime,  for  his  time  was  so  much 
shorter  than  he  thought. 

My  Intention  was  to  write  about  my 
father,  but  as  I  do  so,  I  find  that  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  think  of  either  of  my  parents 
without  the  other,  for  they  were,  and  still 
are,  so  completely  imlted  as  one  In  all  ways. 
So  different  In  personality,  yet  they  were  so 
companionable,  for  they  perfectly  comple- 
mented each  other.  Together,  before  the 
start  of  each  day,  they  prayed  for  God's 
guidance,  "Give  us  the  strength  and  the 
wisdom  to  make  wise  decisions  and  to  act 
according  to  Thy  will."  In  times  of  doubt 
about  the  wisdom  of  a  choice  to  be  made  or 
of  grief  and  disappointment,  they  found 
comfort  together  in  declaring,  "Thy  will  be 
done." 

Always  supported  by  his  belief  in  the 
power  of  prayer  and  Christian  living.  Dad 
looked  forward  to  the  meetings  of  the  Thurs- 
day Morning  House  Breakfast  Group,  spon- 
sored by  the  International  Christian  Leader- 
ship. Asked  to  be  president  of  this  group 
some  years  ago,  he  had  declined  the  honor 
because  he  felt  that  his  extremely  heavy 
workload  at  that  time  would  stand  in  the 
way  of  his  giving  the  breakfast  group  the 
time  and  attention  that  It  should  be  given  by 
Its  leader.  He  had  finally  consented,  how- 
ever, to  take  over  the  responsibility  and  was 
to  become  president  of  the  group  at  Easter- 
tlme  this  year. 

While  he  was  the  secretary  of  this  group 
In  1949,  Dad  made  some  remarks  on  the 
House  floor  that  were  quoted  In  the  Chris- 
tian Leadership  News  as  follows:  "More  and 
more  do  I  feel  that  only  as  we  in  Congress 
remain  humble  and  practice  the  keeping  of 
an  attitude  of  supplication  for  help  in  clear 
thinking  will  we  do  oiu-  best  work  for  the 
American  people.  As  prayer  is  an  entreaty 
and  an  earnest  request,  I  am  sure  that  every 
Member  of  this  great  deliberative  body  rec- 
ognizes the  need  of  practicing  the  habit  of 
prayer  as  part  of  clearing  mental  attitudes 
and  removing  petty  or  puny  thinking  from 
the  field  of  performance  of  congressional 
duties.  Humility  begeU  power,  and  nothing 
gives  ordinary  man  so  much  hvunillty  as  con- 
sciously to  seek  divine  guidance." 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  remarkable 
companionship  of  my  parents,  their  oneness 
of  thought  and  spirit.  Now  I  want  to  say 
something  about  their  devotion  to  the  wel- 
fare of  each  other.  Mother  came  first  in 
Dad's  thoughts,  and  we  children  were  next. 
Since  he  seemed  never  to  have  a  thought  for 
himself,  mother  kept  consttint  watch  over 
him  to  see  that  his  needs  were  In  »o  way 
neglected.  After  the  tragic  death  of  toy  sis- 
ter Lydla  Louise,  3  years  ago,  and  the  near 
passing  of  mother  a  short  time  later.  Dads 
great  delight  was  in  doing  unexpected, 
thoughtful  little  things  around  the  house 
for  her.  His  sense  of  humor  helped  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  grief.  When  mother 
would  thank  him  for  some  thoughtful  atten- 
tion he  had  paid  to  her  comfort,  he  would 
say,  with  his  sparkling  blue  eyes  twinkling, 
"Martha  (as  he  Jokingly  called  himself)  has 
been  here." 

To  Dad  a  task,  no  matter  how  humble, 
should  be  done  Joyously,  and  nothing  that 
must  be  done  was  too  menial  for  any  man  to 
do,  no  matter  what  his  station  In  life  hap- 
pened to  be.     Nobody,  he  thought,  should 


lose  the  common  touch.  Thrifty,  himself. 
In  the  use  of  material  goods,  he  believed 
that  one  should  not  waste  money,  things— 
or  time.  It  was  without  doubt  his  wise  and 
fruitful  use  of  time  and  money  together 
with  his  Christian  faith  that  largely  made 
possible  his  accompllslunents. 

After  going  to  Congress,  Dad's  time  out  for 
pleasure  was  very  spare.  Without  Mother's 
careful  watch  to  see  that  he  did  not  use  all 
the  24  hours  of  the  day  in  work  or  service, 
he  would  have  taken  no  time  for  pleasurable 
relaxation.  He  always  said,  however,  that 
his  work  was  his  pleasure  and  that  he  loved 
every  minute  of  It.  Unlike  most  men.  he 
did  not  leave  his  work  in  his  office  at  the 
end  of  the  regular  working  hours.  Instead, 
he  brought  it  home,  where  he  would  sit  In 
his  lounge  chair  before  a  crackling  fire, 
studying  or  writing  to  his  constltuente. 

Dad  and  Mother  had  dreams  of  retiring 
one  day,  of  traveling  by  trailer  all  over  the 
country,  of  editing  his  diary  of  dally  con- 
gressional activities,  and  of  writing  things 
they  wanted  to  publish.  Next  year  they 
were  to  celebrate  their  60th  wedding  anni- 
versary by  going  around  the  world  on  a 
freighter.  This  was  to  be  the  "glorious 
honeymoon  trip"  that  he  had  promised 
Mother  over  50  years  ago  when  he  had  asked 
her  to  marry  him.  So  many  of  the  dreams 
that  he  had  never  had  either  the  time  or  the 
money  for  were  at  last  to  become  realities. 
Some  of  these  dreams  had  first  come  to  him 
In  the  years  of  his  early  youth  when  he  had 
to  earn  a  living  for  his  aged  parents  and  get 
an  education  at  the  same  time.  The  hard 
ships  were  all  over  now,  and  he  could  relax 
and  live  these  dreams  with  his  "treasure," 
his  "Joy  Forever,"  his  one  and  only  lovlne 
wife. 

If  God's  allotted  time  for  dad  had  come, 
as  apparently  It  had,  one  thing  Is  certain: 
he  had  not  "rusted  away";  he  had  "Just 
plumb  worn  out."  Just  going  to  sleep  and 
quietly  slipping  away  while  he  was  stlU  In 
active  service  would  have  been  his  choice 
of  the  way  to  go. 

We  who  miss  him  every  minute  are  led  by 
our  faith  to  believe  that  his  new  adventure 
Is  for  him  a  new  awakening  offering  him  a 
new  horizon  and  a  new  frontier  with  oppor- 
tunity for  further  growth.  And  so  we  re- 
lease him,  knowing  that  love  is  eternal  and 
still  envelopes  and  guides  us.  We  face  the 
future  with  smiles  and  a  determination  to 
be  worthy  of  his  great  love. 

He  dreamed  his  dreams  for  others,  and  he 
passionately  desired  to  see  them  fulfilled, 
and  his  great  devotion  to  his  country  and  to 
his  effort  to  do  what  he  could  in  this  peri- 
lous time  to  preserve  freedom  and  to  help 
our  boys  who  would  die  for  freedom.  I  be- 
lieve, would  have  kept  him  in  his  seat  next 
to  the  Democratic  table  as  long  as  God  and 
hU  "great  23d"  District  willed. 

Others  who,  like  us.  have  lost  a  dear  and 
precious  one  of  whom  memories  will  never 
die  may  understand  my  tribute  to  my  dad. 
His  loving  twinkling  Irish  blue  eyes  I  may 
not  see.  His  cheery  "hi  hi"  Is  gone  forever 
from  our  ears.  His  understanding,  "Chin  up 
with  a  smile,"  and  life's  Joy  ebbed  out  to 
sea,  no  longer  the  physical  ears  do  hear. 

But  lo.  What  have  we  here?  My  courage 
also  ebbing  out  to  sea,  the  tears  did  fall,  I 
fear. 

Was  that  his  understanding  "Chin  up  with 
a  smile"  In  my  inner  ear  as  I  bid  him  my 
last  final  fare-thee-well? 

As  I  slowly  raise  my  chin  and  try  to  smile, 
do  I  feel,  more  than  see.  his  laughing,  twin- 
kling Irish-blue  eyes  embracing  me  with  a 
loving  smile? 

Chin  up,  with  a  quivering  smile  and  one 
tiny  tear  In  my  eye,  I  hear  his  cheery  "hi 
hi.  'I'm  always  near.  No  need  to  weep  and 
mourn." 

And  lo  with  a  courageoiis  smile  a  new 
and  closer  relationship  Is  born. 

Yes,  this  wonderful,  dear,  courageous,  ded- 
icated  Christian   father  and  statesman  will 
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forever  be  with  us  in  spirit,  cheering  us  on 
with  hU  "hi  hi"  and  "Chin  up  with  a  smile" 
and  his  very  special  greeting  for  mother," 
"You  are  a  Joy  forever." 

Recorded  In  the  annals  of  history  be  may 
never  be. 

Recorded  In  the  hearts  of  all  who  loved 
him,  he  will  always  be. 

In  loving  memory,  by  his  daughter, 

Dorothy  Dotle  Stanton. 

Septembeh  10, 1963. 


FEDERAL  SALARY  LEGISLATION 
FOR    1963 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  Is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  Include  a  newspaper  article 
and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday 
of  this  week  I  introduced  HU.  8716,  a  bill 
to  adjust  the  rates  of  compensation  for 
most  of  the  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government.  A  companion  bill, 
H.R.  8717,  was  introduced  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  on  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Broyhill].  From 
inquiries  I  have  already  received,  I  fully 
expect  that  there  will  be  considerable 
discussion  of  these  bills  in  the  press  and 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  Therefore,  I 
take  the  time  of  the  House  to  outline  and 
comment  on  their  provisions.  In  my 
Judgment,  this  legislation  is  necessary 
and  is  clearly  justified. 

I  am  beginning  to  suspect  that  one  fea- 
ture of  my  bill  may  not  go  unnoticed. 
This  is  the  section  Increasing  the  salary 
of  Representatives  and  Senators  from 
$22,500  to  $35,000.  While  this  particular 
provision  may  receive  the  most  attention, 
it  Is  actually  a  si^all  part  of  the  legisla- 
tion, both  in  cost  and  in  Importance. 
There  are  approximately  2y2  million 
civilian  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  bill  will  affect  the  com- 
pensation of  nearly  all  of  them  and  its 
provisions  reach  from  the  lowest  paid 
maintenance  employee  to  the  members 
of  the  President's  Cabinet  and  the 
Justices  of  the  VS.  Supreme  Court.  The 
bill  Is  intended  to  provide  a  logical,  ra- 
tional, interrelated  pay  structui'e  for  the 
entire  Federal  civilian  establishment.  In 
a  real  sense,  it  is  companion  legislation  to 
the  recently  passed  pay  increase  for  the 
members  of  our  armed  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the 
Record  a  brief  summary  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill,  as  prepared  by  the  staff 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee: 

SuMUAmr  or  Emplotex,  Exxcittive.  Legisla- 
tive, AND  Judicial  F'EOEaAL  Salabt  Bill 
(H.R.  8718,  BT  Ma.  TTdall,  and  HJl.  8717,  bt 
Mr.  BsoTRnx  or  Vtbodoa) 

government  employees  in  cenxsal 
Title  I,  cited  as  the  "Federal  Employees 
Salary  Act  of  1963,"  adjusts  salaries  of  claa- 
Blfled,  postal  field  service.  Foreign  Service 
and  Veterans'  Administration  medicine  and 
surgery  employees  to  apply  the  "comparabU- 


Ity"  principle  for  all  but  thoae  in  supergrade 
and  equal  level  pyosltlons.  The  provisions  are 
the  same  as  In  H.R.  7562  and  H  Jl.  7827  recom- 
mended by  the  administration. 

The  bill  establishes  new  pay  schedules  (to 
replace  the  second-phase  schedules  of  the 
Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962)  effective 
the  first  pay  period  beginning  on  or  after 
January  1,  1964.  The  average  classified  in- 
crease above  the  present  1964  schedule  is  4.7 
percent,  with  higher  percentage  increases 
for  grades  7  and  above  to  correct  the  artifi- 
cially depressed  rates  in  such  grades  result- 
ing from  the  $20,000  celling  fixed  by  the 
1962  law.  This  provides  comparability  for 
classified  grades  1  through  15  and  equal  lev- 
els in  the  other  schedules,  but  not  for  super- 
grade  levels.  However,  supergrade  rates 
maintain  the  Internal  alinement  pattern  for 
grades  1  through  15. 

The  classified  salary  range  is  93.305  to  $25,- 
500.  The  postal  salary  range  is  $3,820  to  $25,- 
445.  Veterans'  medicine  and  surgery  and 
Foreign  Service  top  salaries  are  $25,000,  ex- 
cept that  the  Chief  Medical  Director,  Deputy 
Chief  Medical  Director,  chiefs  of  mission, 
career  ambassadors,  and  career  ministers 
would  be  covered  by  title  U,  Executive  Sal- 
aries. 

The  postal  section  Improves  the  means  of 
fixing  salaries  of  postmasters,  using  revenue 
units  for  a  fiscal  year,  instead  of  the  present 
receipts  for  a  calendar  year,  based  on  1958 
postal  rates.  Fourth-class  postmasters  will 
be  paid  a  pro  rata  part  of  PFS  level  5  sal- 
aries, based  on  hours  of  service  required  by 
the  public  need. 

EXECUTIVE    SALARIES 

Title  n,  cited  as  the  "Federal  Executive 
Salary  Act  of  1963,"  fixes  higher  salaries  for 
Cabinet  officers  and  other  officials  in  the 
executive  branch  but  substantially  below 
rates  recommended  by  the  Randall  Panel. 
All  positions  within  this  title  are  divided 
into  6  salary  levels,  in  place  of  the  14  present 
executive  salary  levels. 

Level  I  Includes  the  10  Cabinet  officers  at 
$40,000  per  annum.  Present  salaries  are 
$25,000.  and  the  RandaU  Panel  recommends 
$50,000. 

Level  n  Includes  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Under  Secretary  of  State; 
the  Administrators  of  AID,  HHFA,  NASA, 
and  VA;  chiefs  of  mission,  class  1  (now  $27,- 
500) ;  the  Directors  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Central  Intelligence,  and  FBI  at 
$38,500  per  annum.  The  top  present  rate 
(except  as  noted)  is  $22,500,  and  the  Randall 
Panel  recommends  $45,000. 

Level  m,  at  $36,500,  Includes  the  E>eputy 
Attorney  General,  the  Deputy  Postmaster 
General,  and  all  other  Under  Secretaries;  the 
Secretaries  of  the  military  departments;  the 
Administrators  of  largest  agencies  and  ad- 
ministrations; the  Deputy  Administrators  of 
VA,  AID,  HHFA.  and  NASA;  the  Deputy  Di- 
rectors of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  Cen- 
tral Intelligence;  Chiefs  of  Mission,  class  2 
(now  $25,000) ;  the  Chief  Medical  Director  in 
VA;  and  the  chairmen  of  various  commis- 
sions and  boards.  Top  pay.  except  as  noted, 
now  is  $21,000,  and  the  Randall  Panel  recom- 
mends $40,000. 

All  other  executive  positions  would  be 
placed  by  the  President  In  level  IV,  V,  or  VI, 
for  which  maximum  salary  rates  would  be 
$33,000,  $80,000,  and  $27,500,  respectively. 
Rates  now  range  from  $19,000  to  $22,000,  and 
the  Randall  Panel  recommends  $35,000, 
$33,000,  and  $30,000.  for  these  respective 
levels. 

Positions  expected  to  be  included  In  level 
IV  are  such  as  Assistant  Secretaries  of  execu- 
tive and  military  departments,  members  of 
boards  and  commissions,  and  deputy  heads 
of  large  agencies. 

Level  V  is  expected  to  include  heads  of 
principal  services  and  other  positions  which 
the  President  deems  of  equal  responsibility. 

Level  VI  Is  expected  to  include  heads  and 
board  members  of  smaller  agencies,  deputy 


heads  of  other  agencies,  and  other  positions 
which  the  President  deems  to  be  of  equal 
responsibility. 

The  Vloe  President's  salary  Is  increased 
from  $36,000  to  $60,600. 

The  necessary  conforming  changes  in 
existing  law  and  repealers  are  contained  in 
section  205  of  the  bill. 

Section  206  authorizes  the  President  to 
fix  the  salaries  of  2  Peace  Corps  positions; 
5  FAA  positions;  chiefs  of  mission,  class  3 
and  class  4;  all  career  ambassadors  and 
career  ministers;  30  NASA  positions;  and 
4  U.S.  Attorney  positions  at  appropriate  rates 
not  exceeding  the  maximums  for  levels  IV, 
V,  or  VI  of  this  title.  These  positions  now 
may  not  exceed  the  $20,000  top  classified 
salary  rate,  except  for  the  chiefs  of  mission, 
class  3.  who  receive  $22,500. 

AU  of  the  numerous  other  positions  now 
in  executive  pay  levels  will  be  placed  xinder 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 

Section  210  contains  savings  provisions 
prohibiting  the  reduction  of  any  rates  by 
reason  of  enactment  of  this  bill. 

LEGISLATIVE    ZMFLOTKXS    AMD    MEMBERS    OT 
CONGRESS 

Title  in,  cited  in  secUon  301  as  the  "Fed- 
eral Legislative  Salary  Act  of  1963,"  increases 
salaries  of  legislative  employees  in  appro- 
priate relationship  to  classified  increases,  as 
was  provided  in  ouz  committee  pay  bUl 
(HJl.  9631,  87th  Congress)    last  year. 

Section  303  provides  increases,  comparable 
with  increases  for  executive  branch  officers, 
for  the  officers  of  the  agencies  in  the  legis- 
lative branch  (including  the  top  officials  in 
the  United  States  General  Accounting  Office, 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the  Ooremment 
Printing  Office)  and  for  the  officers  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Section  304  fixes  the  Speaker's  salary  at 
$50,500  and  the  salaries  of  Senators,  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  Resident  Commissioner 
from  Puerto  Rico  at  $35,000.  The  Randall 
Panel  recommends  $dOX>00  and  $36,000,  re- 
spectively. 

The  RandaU  Panel  also  recommends  that 
the  allowances  of  the  Speaker  and  the  Vice 
President  be  Increased  from  $10,000  and 
$15,000,  the  amount  of  the  salaries  of  Mem- 
bers "deductible  for  income  tax  purposes  to 
offset  their  living  expenses"  be  increased 
from  $3,000  to  $5,000,  and  that  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence  for  Members  in  official 
travel  status  be  increased  from  a  maximum 
of  $16  (or  $30)  to  $60.  No  such  provisions 
are  in  the  proposed  bill. 

Section  305  requires  that  any  person  ap- 
pointed to  the  staff  of  a  Member  of  Congress 
must  render  actual  service  in  the  Member's 
Washington  or  district  ofllce. 

JUDICIAL    EMPLOTEXa    AND    rSSERAL    JUDGES 

Title  IV,  dted  as  the  "Federal  Judicial 
Salary  Act  of  1963,"  Increases  salaries  of  em- 
ployees in  the  Judicial  branch  generally  in 
I»x>portion  to  classified  salary  increases  pro- 
vided by  title  I. 

Section  403  Increases  the  salary  of  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  from 
$35,500  to  $50,500,  and  salaries  of  the  Associ- 
ate Justices  from  $35,000  to  $50,000.  The 
Randall  Panel  recommends  $60,500  and  $60,- 
000  for  these  respective  offices.  Circuit 
Judges'  salaries  would  be  Increased  from 
$36,600  to  $40300,  and  other  Federal  Judges 
would  be  granted  comparable  Increases. 

APFOZNTMKNT   AND    SEXVICK    LXMTrATIONS; 

BrracTivs  dats 

Title  V,  section  601.  prohibits  nepotism 
in  certain  appointments  to  positions  in  the 
Government  unless  full  disclosure  of  the  re- 
lationship is  made  a  matter  of  public  record. 

Section  503  makes  the  proposed  new  sal- 
aries effective  the  first  pay  period  which  be- 
gins on  or  after  January  l,  1964. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  salary  levels 
in  the  bill  for  the  princip«d  officers  of 
the  Federal  Goveminent  In  all   three 
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branches  are  based.  In  large  part,  on  th4 
recent  recommendations  of  the  so-calle^ 
Randall  report,  which  I  shall  discus4 
further  In  a  few  moments.  I  should  also 
like  to  print  at  this  point  a  comparison 
of  the  present  salaries  of  top  officials 


Comparison  of  salary  rates  for  legislatitt,]  judicial,   and  executive  officials 

proposed 


titt,  I  jt 


with  the  salaries  proposed  by  the  Rand- 
all Commission  and  the  salaries  provided 
for  by  my  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  imanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  a  table  containing  these 
figure  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 


\ 


-Present  and 


TlUe  I,  elantfled  and  postal  employees,  etc.,  cost  $fi08  a  Ullon. 
Title  11,  Executive,  cost  te.7  mllliOD: 

Vice  President 

Level  I,  Cabinet  (10  offices) 

Level  11,  immediate  siibcablnet  level  (10  offices). . 

Level  III.  Deputy  and  Under  Secretary  level  (46  ollloes). 

LevellVI 

Level    V>A11  other  executives,  to  be  assigned  by  president  <. 

Level  VI I 
Title  ni,  Congress: 

The  Speaker 

Members,  cost  $6.9  million 

LcRislativc  employees,  cost  $7.1  million. 
Tttle  rv.  Judges,  cost  $7.2  million: 

Supreme  Court: 

Chief  Justice 

Associate  Justices 

Circuit  Courts 

Court  of  Claims 

Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  AppeaJs_ 

Court  of  Military  Appeals 

District  Court 

Customs  Court -^ 

Tai  Court 

Judicial  employees,  cost  $3.6  million. 


Present  rate 


Randall 
report 


Proposed 
rate 


$35,  (WO 
26.000 
22.500 
21.000 
19,000 
to 
22,000 

afi.000 

22.SO0 


as.soo 

35.000 
25.S00 
28.800 
26.800 
26,800 
22,800 
22.800 
22,800 


$00,000 
30,000 
46.000 
40.000 
36.000 
33,000 
30,000 

flO,000 
36.000 


M,«00 
80.000 
46,000 
46.000 
46.000 
46.000 
36,000 
86,000 
36,000 


$60,600 
40.000 
38,900 
36.500 
33.000 
30.000 
27,800 

90.800 
35.000 


80.800 
80.000 
40.600 
40,500 
40.900 
40.500 
35.000 
35.000 
35.000 


>  The  President  wiU  place  positions  in  levels  IV,  V,  an 
example.  Assistant  Secretaries  of  executive  department:^ 

I  might  say  as  a  personal  aside  that  X 
have  been  warned  by  several  of  my  col-i 
leagrues  and  by  some  of  my  friends  in| 
Arizona  that  the  sponsorship  of  this  bil] 
may  have  disastrous  political  conse-* 
quences  for  me.  I  fully  recognize  that 
there  are  risks  involved  but  I  feel  sq 
strongly  the  need  for  legislation  of  this 
kind  that  I  accept  these  risks.  My  deci-^ 
sion  to  sponsor  this  legislation  is  based 
on  three  principal  factors : 

This  first  reason  is  that  last  year,  thej 
Congress  established  for  the  first  time  a 
rational,  logical  machinery  for  the  reg- 
ular and  annual  adjustment  of  pay 
schedules  in  the  postal  and  classified 
services.  It  was  decided  that  the  old! 
system  of  irreg\ilar  increases,  usually! 
rushed  through  under  pressure  in  elec- 
tion years,  should  be  abandoned.  In 
place  of  this  system,  the  Congress  deter- 
mined that  the  guiding  principle  of  pay 
In  the  classified  and  postal  service  should! 
be  comparability.  This  means,  in  es- 
sence, that  the  Federal  Government: 
should  give  comparable  pay  for  compa- 
rable skill  and  responsibility  to  that  paid 
by  private  enterprise  for  similar  duties. 
Under  the  machinery  of  the  1962  act,  the 
President,  based  on  recommendations  ot 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  onj 
studies  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
recommends  the  adjustments  necessary 
to  retain  comparable  pay  schedules. 
Unless  Congress  keeps  faith  this  year, 
this  machinery  will,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  have  been  abandoned  withouti 
a  trial.  | 

The  second  main  reason  for  my  spon- 
sorship of  this  legislation  is  the  crying; 
need  I  see  for  better  maiuigement  of  thei 
affairs  of  the  Federal  Establishments 
Our  Federal  budget  this  year  is  crowding 
$100  bUlion  and,  whether  we  like  it  or^ 
not,  budgets  of  something  near  this  slze( 
will  continue.  The  Federal  Govemmentl 
operates      a      Defense      Establishment 


I  VI  in  accordance  with  standards  set  forth  In  the  bill. 
are  expected  to  be  placed  in  level  IV. 


For 


spending  some  $55  billion  a  year.  It 
holds  lands  and  other  resources  worth 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars. 

It  operates  a  space  program,  a  pro- 
gram of  public  roads  and  public  works, 
a  large  and  important  Federal  aviation 
agency,  and  dozens  of  other  activities 
which  directly  affect  the  lives  of  all 
Americans.  A  successful  army  needs 
not  only  brilliant  and  dedicated  gen- 
erals; it  needs  well  trained,  exE>erienced 
majors,  lieutenants  and  sergeants  to 
carry  out  the  strategy  agreed  upon.  It 
is  in  the  lower  executive  ranks  where 
many  of  the  most  important  day-to-day 
decisions  are  made  and  where  essentially 
it  is  determined  whether  we  have  effec- 
tive economic  administration  or  not.  It 
is  in  the  intermediate  and  lower  execu- 
tive grades  of  the  Federal  Government 
where  our  present  pay  scales  are  most 
inadequate.  In  most  instances,  we  not 
only  do  not  have  comparability  with  pri- 
vate enterprise  pay,  but  In  the  upper  ex- 
ecutive levels  particularly,  the  Federal 
Government  pays  less  than  one-half  of 
the  salaries  paid  by  private  enterprise 
for  similar  responsibility  and  skill.  It 
has  long  been  apparent  that  the  present 
salary  levels  of  the  Members  of  Congress, 
the  Cabinet,  and  the  Federal  judges  are 
a  rigid  ceiling  which  prevent  the  estab- 
lishment of  proper  salary  levels  for  the 
Federal  officials  in  key  executive  posi- 
tions. 

My  third  reason  for  sponsoring  the 
features  of  my  legislation  which  would 
raise  the  salary  levels  of  the  Members  of 
Congress,  the  Federal  judges,  and  Cabi- 
net members,  and  heads  of  the  major 
Federal  agencies  is  that  the  present  sal- 
aries are  fixed  at  unrealistic  and  ridic- 
ulously low  figures  which  do  a  great 
Injustice  to  those  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment having  the  most  burdensome  re- 
sponsibilities of  all. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  discuss 
some  of  these  factors  in  a  little  more 
detail.  Successful  managers  in  private 
industry  learned  a  long  time  ago  that  it 
is  simply  a  good  investment  in  sound 
management  to  pay  substantial  compen- 
sation to  the  men  who  carry  heavy  bur- 
dens and  must  make  major  decisions. 
The  result  is  not  waste  but  savings. 

The  same  principle  should  apply  in  the 
Federal  Government.  Our  present  prac- 
tices result  In  a  situation  where  the  police 
chief  of  Chicago,  charged  with  protecting 
the  lives  and  properties  of  the  citizens  of 
one  city,  Is  paid  a  salary  of  $30,000,  yet 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  whose  decisions 
ultimately  affect  the  lives  and  security 
of  all  of  the  American  people.  Is  paid 
$25,000  a  year.  This,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  presides 
over  an  establishment  spending  each 
year  some  $55  billion  of  tax  money  and 
employing  uniformed  and  civilian  peo- 
ple totaling  more  than  3  million.  It  Is 
absurd  to  me  to  ask  a  man  to  take  on 
this  crushing  burden  at  a  salary  of  $25,- 
000.  The  same  could  be  said  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  members  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  whose  present  pay — $35,- 
000 — Is  much  less  than  thousands  of  suc- 
cessful attorneys  In  our  major  cities.  The 
comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  York  is 
paid  $40,000  a  year.  The  Secretary  of 
the  U.S.  Treasury  is  paid  $25,000.  The 
Director  of  the  FBI,  who  is  charged  with 
heavy  and  burdensome  responsibilities 
involving  our  national  security  and  who 
heads  a  law  enforcement  organization  of 
nearly  14,000  skilled  and  dedicated  tech- 
nicians, is  paid  $22,000. 

Most  of  my  colleagues  would  readily 
agree  that  the  salaries  I  have  just  men- 
tioned are  utterly  inadequate  and  yet 
Congress  has  very  properly  refused  to 
raise  these  salaries  until  such  time  as  the 
compensation  of  its  own  Members  is  ad- 
justed. This  vicious  circle  goes  on  to 
affect  the  assistant  secretaries  In  our 
Cabinet  departments  and  their  assist- 
ants and  their  major  bureau  chiefs.  Go- 
ing down  the  scale,  the  failure  to  raise 
congressional  pay  depresses  the  maxi- 
mum salaries  which  can  be  offered  to 
lawyers,  doctors,  scientists,  space  tech- 
nicians, and  many  others  in  key  execu- 
tive and  managerial  positions  throughout 
the  range  of  the  Federal  service. 

Perhaps  an  example  will  help.  The 
manager  of  Los  Angeles  International 
Airport  is  psdd  $40,000.  Recently,  the 
Federal  Government  opened  Dulles  In- 
ternational Airport  here  In  Washington 
under  the  management  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency.  The  taxpayers  have 
invested  in  this  facility  more  than  $100 
million,  yet  the  Federal  pay  structure  Is 
such  that  the  maximum  pay  available 
for  the  executive  manager  of  this  in- 
stallation is  $16,000.  If  the  person  se- 
lected is  good  and  efficient.  It  Is  almost 
certain  he  will  be  hired  away  within  a 
very  short  time.  If  he  isn't,  he  will  make 
mistakes  and  one  bad  decision  could  cost 
much  more  than  an  adequate  salary.  I 
could  cite  dozens  of  similar  examples  in 
regard  to  other  specialists  in  the  space 
program,  in  the  Defense  Department, 
and  In  other  technical  and  scientific 
agencies  of  the  Government.  Every  year 
dozens  of  our  best  skilled  technicians  and 
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managers  are  hired  away  by  private  en- 
terprise. 

A  recent  news  story  Indicated  that  a 
distinguished  Senator  who  had  held  posi- 
tions of  great  tnist  and  responsibility, 
and  had  been  nominated  by  one  of  our 
political  parties  for  the  Office  of  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  died  after 
some  two  decades  of  Federal  service  leav- 
ing an  estate  of  $20,000.  Some  10  years 
ago,  a  great  public  servant  who  was  an 
outstanding  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  died  leaving  an  even  smaller 
estate.  No  one  should  contemplate  be- 
coming wealthy  while  working  for  the 
Federal  Government  but  I  believe  that 
pay  scales  for  top  officials  should  prevent 
situations  of  this  kind.  While  the  Fed- 
eral Government  cannot  pay  the  huge 
salaries  received  by  our  great  Industrial 
leaders,  we  should  not  be  afraid  to  give 
really  substantial  compensation  which 
will  attract  the  very  best  brains  and  tal- 
ents in  our  country.  This  goal  has  not 
been  achieved  and  the  result  is  a  tend- 
ency for  the  timid,  the  mediocre,  and  the 
insecure  to  stay  in  Federal  Government 
while  the  bold,  younger  executive  with  a 
future  leaves  Government  service  for  a 
higher  paid  position  in  private  enterprise. 
A  young  executive  with  an  obvious  man- 
agement potential  can  join  one  of  the 
great  corporations  and  look  forward  to 
earning  many  times  what  he  would  make 
If  he  continued  in  Goverrunent  service. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
Robert  McNamara  took  a  cut  of  some- 
thing like  $375,000  when  he  left  his  job 
as  president  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  to 
become  Secretary  of  Defense.  What  we 
may  not  realize  is  that  one  can  survey 
recent  reports  of  our  large  industrial  cor- 
porations and  find  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  instances  where  salaries  of  $50,- 
000  to  $150,000  are  paid  to  upper  level 
management  officials.  Here  are  just  a 
few  examples : 

The  president  of  the  Duquesne  Light 
Co.  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  makes  more 
money  per  year  than  the  total  salaries 
of  the  Chairman  and  all  four  members 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  hundreds  of  such 
utility  companies  from  coast  to  co£ist. 

The  president  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Co.  makes  more  per  year  than  the  com- 
bined salaries  of  the  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense, State,  Treasury,  Interior,  Agri- 
culture, Commerce,  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  president  of  Standard  Oil  of  New 
Jersey  makes  even  more  than  that — 
enough  to  pay  the  entire  Cabinet  plus, 
say,  a  Secretary  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
some  other  secretary  we  haven't  even 
thought  of  yet. 

The  chairman  and  chief  executive  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Henry  Ford  n, 
testified  some  months  ago  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  support 
of  the  tax  bill.  His  salary  last  year  was 
approximately  equal  to  the  total  com- 
bined salaries  of  that  entire  committee 
of  25  members,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  important  bodies  in  the  United 
States. 

The  president  of  one  utility  company 
in  Arizona  makes  more  money  than  the 
combined  salaries  of  Senators  Carl  Hay- 
DEN  and  Barry  Goldwater,  and  his  own 


Congressman,  our  colleague,  Represent- 
ative John  J.  Rhodes,  of  Phoenix. 

Fortime  Magazine  regularly  compiles 
lists  of  the  top  500  corporations  in  the 
United  States.  Let  us  look  at  the  com- 
pany at  the  very  bottom  of  that  Ust, 
the  smallest  of  the  500.  The  Pitney- 
board.  Let  us  forget  even  the  third - 
tion.  Let  us  forget  for  a  minute  the 
president  and  the  chairman  of  the 
board.  Let  us  forget  even  the  third - 
highest-paid  executive  and  drop  down  to 
level  4  in  Pitney-Bowes  salaries,  the  ex- 
ecutive vice  president.  Last  year  this 
man  made  $53,893,  more  than  double  the 
salary  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

But  let  us  look  further  at  this  corpora- 
tion at  the  bottom  of  the  Portime  list 
of  500  corporations.  Its  top  four  execu- 
tives last  year  made  an  aggregate  of 
$320,000.  How  does  this  compare  with 
the  pay  of  Senators  and  Congressmen? 
Well.  I  might  just  point  out  that  these 
four  executives  made  more  than  the 
combined  salaries  of  the  eight  Senators 
and  six  Representatives  comprising  the 
congressional  delegations  of  Maine,  Ver- 
mont. Rhode  Island,  and  Delaware. 

Surely  we  can  all  agree  that  among 
the  most  important  jobs  in  the  United 
States  are  the  10  positions  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet.  By  the  decisions 
these  men  make  our  entire  economy 
must  stand  or  fall.  One  might  assume 
that  these  men,  who  will  allocate  the  ex- 
penditure of  something  like  $100  billion 
this  year,  would  be  compensated  on  the 
same  scale  of  magnitude  as  the  top  ex- 
ecutives in  private  Industry.  However, 
from  a  study  of  the  annual  reports  of 
corporations  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  I  estimate  that  in  this 
sector  of  the  economy  alone  you  will  find 
more  than  10,000  executives  whose  sala- 
ries exceed  those  of  our  top  10  Cabinet 
officers.  F\irthermore,  tliis  does  not  take 
into  consideration  tens  of  thousands  of 
corporations  listed  on  other  exchanges, 
unlisted  or  private,  doing  business  across 
the  country. 

An  indication  of  the  number  of  salaries 
exceeding  those  of  our  Cabinet  members 
can  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  which  in  1960  re- 
ported there  were  125,000  persons  in  this 
country  whose  adjusted  gross  Incomes, 
after  deductions  of  every  description  and 
capital  gains  exemptions,  were  $50,000  or 
more.  In  other  words,  our  economy 
comi>ensated  125,000  persons  at  a  rate 
more  than  double  that  of  our  top  10 
Cabinet  officers. 

Please  understand,  I  am  offering  these 
facts  and  figures,  not  in  criticism  of  our 
private  corporations,  but  to  show  the 
great  disparity  between  the  salaries  paid 
Federal  executives  and  executives  in  pri- 
vate industry.  I  do  not  for  a  minute  sug- 
gest that  Cabinet  members  or  Congress- 
men or  Supreme  Court  Justices  should 
receive  salaries  in  the  extreme  heights 
available  in  private  Industry,  but  I  do 
suggest  that  the  gulf  should  be  narrowed 
if  we  hope  to  get  and  retain  top  talent 
in  Government. 

The  failure  to  raise  congressional. 
Cabinet,  and  judicial  pay  not  only  af- 
fects the  executive  and  managerial  levels 
of  the  Federal  system  but  depresses  the 
entire  Federal  pay  structure  and  does  an 


injustice  even  to  postal  clerks  and  letter 
carriers. 

The  500,000  letter  carriers  and  mall 
clerks  who  operate  our  great  postal  sys- 
tem, the  world's  largest  enterprise,  are 
underpaid  by  any  objective  standard. 
These  men  and  women  make  a  lifetime 
career  of  the  postal  service  and  should 
receive  salaries  comparable  to  positions 
requiring  the  same  kind  of  skill  and  re- 
sponsibility in  private  Industry. 

During  the  last  years  of  the  Elsen- 
hower administration,  the  President 
asked  Clarence  Randall,  formerly  head 
of  the  Inland  Steel  Corp.,  to  head 
a  commission  to  recommend  salary  lev- 
els for  Members  of  Congress,  the  Cabi- 
net, and  the  upper  levels  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Mr.  Randall's  report  was 
an  impressive  document.  Recently, 
President  Kennedy  asked  Mr.  Randall 
to  update  his  committee  findings  and  he 
did  so  with  the  help  of  a  committee 
which  included  such  outstanding  Amer- 
icans as  former  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Stanley  Reed,  General  of  the  Army 
Omar  Bradley,  Marion  Folsom,  of  the 
Eisenhower  Cabinet,  and  others.  The 
executive,  judicial,  and  congressional 
salaries  provided  for  by  my  bill  are  based 
on  the  findings  of  the  commission  and, 
in  fact,  my  salary  levels  are  in  most  in- 
stances less  than  recommended  by  the 
Randall  panel. 

The  September  15,  1963,  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times  magazine  carried  an 
article  by  Mr.  Randall  summarizing  the 
work  of  that  panel. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  under  vmanimous  con- 
sent, I  will  include  the  arUcle  by  Mr. 
Randall  In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Our  country  was  founded  on  the 
theory  that  democracy  works  best  when 
able,  ambitious  young  men  from  any 
level  of  life  can  aspire  to  be  President, 
serve  in  the  Congress,  or  in  some  high 
position  of  govenmient.  If  they  can 
prove  their  merit.  The  kind  of  pay 
scales  we  now  have  are  likely  to  result  In 
having  a  Congress  in  which  this  kind 
of  person  can  be  found  only  if  he  serves 
at  a  sacrifice  to  himself  and  his  family. 
Some  feel  that  honor  Is  adequate  pay — 
something  like  heading  the  community 
chest.  I  cannot  Imagine,  however,  that 
this  Is  the  way  we  want  to  run  our  coim- 
try.  Congress  should  not  be  limited  to 
men  who  are  wealthy  or  to  r>olitical 
hacks  who  find  the  level  of  pay  more 
than  they  could  earn  In  private  employ- 
ment. 

The  Members  of  Congress  should  be 
paid  a  salary  which  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  recognized  leaders  in  a  com- 
munity to  seek  the  office  and  be  assured 
of  compensation  somewhat  similar  to 
that  which  they  might  expect  In  t>osi- 
tions  of  leadership  in  their  own  com- 
muriities.    This  is  not  the  case  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  discuss  in  a  little 
more  detail  the  $35,000  which  my  bill 
provides  for  the  Members  of  Congress. 
I  think  my  colleagues  fully  recognize,  al- 
though the  general  public  may  not,  the 
almost  impossible  burden  of  serving  in 
the  Congress. 

Until  recent  years,  Congress  was  In 
session  ordinarily  from  January  through 
June  or  July.    The  Members  had  time 
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to  attend  to  their  private  business  af 
fairs,  to  practice  law,  or  otherwise  sup 
plement  their  Income.  It  Is  expected 
this  year  that  Congress  will  have  a  12- 
month  session  and  every  indication  Is 
that  long  sessions  will  be  the  rule  in 
coming  years. 

At  the  same  time  he  Is  being  deprived 
of  the  time  to  pursue  his  private  business 
Interests  for  supplemental  Income,  the 
Congressman  Is  required  to  maintain 
2  homes,  to  live  in  Washington,  where 
living  costs  are  substantially  higher 
than  moet  other  places,  9  months  of  the 
year,  to  provide  travel  expenses  for  him- 
self and  his  family  If  they  are  not  to  lose 
touch  with  their  district,  and  to  have 
his  family  and  personal  life  disrupted 
by  the  demands  of  an  average  500.000' 
people  he  is  elected  to  serve.  Perhaps 
I  could  express  it  better  this  way:  If' 
standard  of  living  and  economic  welH 
being  were  the  sole  considerations,  sij 
Congressman  would  be  far  better  off' 
with  a  $15,000  Junior  executive  position. 
living  all  year  In  Terre  Haute,  Tucson., 
or  Tallahassee,  than  he  would  be  at  a| 
$22,500  salary  living  In  Washington 
most  of  the  year  but  dividing  his  time 
between  there  and  Arisona.  To  express 
congressional  salary  in  terms  of  living 
standards  and  economic  well-being  un- 
der such  conditions,  one  must  discount 
the  gross  salary  figure  by  30  or  50  per- 
cent. I 

In  my  bill,  the  salaries  paid  to  Sen-' 
ators  and  Congressmen  would  remain 
the  same  as  those  paid  U.S.  district 
jTidges.  This  traditional  relationship  isi 
maintained  even  though  most  MembersI 
of  Congress  feel  that  congressional  pay 
should  be  the  same  as  the  Federal  circuit 
Judges  or  the  U.S.  Supreme  Courti 
Judges. 

Members  of  Congress  have  had  no  pay 
Increase  since  1955,  despite  the  substan- 
tial increases  in  the  cost  of  living  and 
despite  the  fact  that  pay  for  other  mem- 
bers of  society  has  been  increased  several 
times.  For  example,  the  pay  increase  I 
propose  for  the  Members  of  Congress 
amoimts  to  some  55  percent.  The  typ- 
ical post  office  clerk  since  1955,  and  In- 
cluding the  pay  raise  I  would  provide  for 
him  in  my  bill,  has  had  a  total  increase, 
of  55  percent. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all  the 
Members  of  Congress  receive  the  same 
salary.  Those  who  serve  as  chairmen 
of  some  of  our  most  Important  commit- 
tees receive  $22,500.  The  chairman  of 
a  major  House  or  Senate  committee  may 
deal  with  the  appropriation  of  billions 
of  dollars  of  public  money.  The  deci- 
sions he  makes  may  affect  the  security, 
welfare,  and  economic  well-being  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  for  years  to  come. 
In  addition  to  presiding  over  the  flood  of 
legislation  presented  to  his  committee, 
the  chairman  must  pay  attention  to  the 
demands  of  at  least  400,000  individual 
constituents  and  he  must  be  careful.  If  he 
wishes  to  continue  to  serve,  to  visit  his 
State  or  district  often  and  to  keep  In 
close  touch  with  Its  problems  and  itsi 
people. 

It  Is  hesu-tening  to  me  to  note  that 
many  State  and  local  governments  have 
recognized  the  need  for  adequate  pay  in. 


their  top  positions  of  responsibility.  Let 
me  cite  some  of  the  salaries  paid  by  State 
and  local  governments.  In  my  own 
State,  there  are  two  city  managers  and 
two  local  school  superintendents  who  are 
paid  substantially  more  than  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  In  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  there  are  19  officials,  including 
7  associate  school  superintendents,  who 
receive  more  pay  than  the  Members  of 
Congress.  The  superintendent  of  schools 
of  Chicago  Is  paid  $48,000  per  year.  The 
taxpayers  of  these  city  and  State  gov- 
ernments do  not  consider  this  a  waste  of 
public  funds  but  an  investment  in  good 
government  and  in  efficiency.  In  the 
State  of  New  York,  there  are  more  than 
200  State  judges  with  salaries  greater 
than  those  paid  Federal  district  judges  in 
New  York  and  the  salaries  range  upward 
to  $39,000  a  year. 

Last  year  Congress  created  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corp.,  a  quasi-pub- 
lic agency,  to  develop  satellite  commu- 
nications. When  the  board  of  directors 
of  that  corporation  hired  its  first  presi- 
dent, his  salary  was  fixed  at  $100,000. 
nearly  five  times  the  pay  of  Members  of 
Congress.  There  was  hardly  a  word  of 
criticism.  Why?  Because  most  people 
recognize  that  top  pay  is  necessai-y  to 
attract  top  talent  in  industry. 

Legislation  of  the  kind  I  have  spon- 
sored has  had  wide  support.  It  is  sup- 
ported now  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  by  President 
Kennedy  and  his  administration.  Sim- 
ilar recommendations  were  made  by 
President  Eisenhower.  The  great  Hoo- 
ver Commission  in  its  studies  of  efficiency 
in  the  Federal  Government  recommend- 
ed drastic  increases  in  Federal  execu- 
tive pay  as  a  means  of  maintaining  the 
strength  of  the  Federal  Establishment. 
My  bill  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  the  National  Civil 
Service  League,  and  by  many  business 
and  professional  groups. 

All  right,  I  have  given  some  of  the 
reasons  why  executive,  congressional, 
legislative,  and  Judicial  salaries  should 
be  increased.  I  have  Indicated  some  of 
the  support  for  these  Increases. 
Granted  all  this,  can  we  afford  them?  I 
believe  we  can. 

The  total  yearly  cost  of  the  salary  in- 
creases my  bill  provides  for  Members  of 
Congress,  our  Federal  Judges,  Cabinet 
officers,  agency  heads,  and  other  top  ex- 
ecutives, plus  the  additional  pay  pro- 
vided for  the  key  executive  and  man- 
agerial skills  in  the  top  four  grades  of  the 
classified  system,  amounts  to  $49  million. 

This  is  five  one-hundredths  of  1  per- 
cent of  this  year's  budget.  It  would  run 
the  Defense  Department  for  less  than  8 
hours. 

This  is  the  kind  of  management  In- 
vestment the  board  of  directors  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  would  approve  almost  with- 
out discussion.  In  my  opinion  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  stake  In  good 
management  too,  and  it  can  ill  afford  not 
to  make  such  an  Investment  In  Its 
greatest  asset — the  skills  and  experience 
of  Its  top  executives. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  a  summary  of 
the  annual  cost  of  these  proposed  in- 
creases, plus  those  for  all  other  levels  of 


Government,  In  the  Record  at  this  point 
In  my  remarks : 

Summary  of  annual  cost 

Title  I — Claaalfled   and  poetal 
employees,  etc $508,000,000 

Title  II— Executive 6,700,000 

Title  III: 

Members  of  Congress 6.800,000 

Legislative  employees 7,100,000 

Title  IV: 

Judges 7.200,000 

Judicial    employees 3,600,000 

Total. --     539,500,000 

One  often  reads  sensational  newspa- 
per stories  which  would  suggest  serious 
and  shocking  abuses  in  connection  with 
the  staff  and  payrolls  of  Members  of 
Congress.  I  am  happy  to  testify  that 
the  great  and  overwhelming  majority  of 
my  colleagues  are  above  any  reproach  in 
this  regard.  Yet,  I  concede  that  there 
have  been  instances  of  staff  pay  prac- 
tices which  the  public  may  properly  re- 
sent and  I  believe  the  public  has  a  right 
to  demand  that  work  be  performed  by 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  pay  they  receive.  Accordingly, 
my  bill  has  two  special  features  designed 
to  meet  in  part  some  of  these  criticisms. 

Under  my  bill,  no  person  having  power 
to  appoint  subordinates  in  the  executive 
or  judicial  branch  of  the  Government 
will  be  able  to  employ  his  child,  spouse, 
brother-in-law,  son-in-law,  cousin,  or 
other  close  relative  without  specifying  In 
the  Instrvunent  of  appointment  the  pre- 
cise relationship,  the  rate  of  p>ay,  and  so 
forth.  A  record  open  to  the  press  and 
public  of  all  such  appointments  will  be 
required.  I  believe  this  provision  ^ill 
discourage  and  control  most  of  the  com- 
plaints with  regard  to  the  employment 
of  relatives.  Secondly,  under  present 
law  there  is  no  requirement  that  staff 
employees  of  a  Member  of  Congress  per- 
form their  duties  at  any  particular  place. 
There  have  been  a  few  repKirted  Instances 
where  a  Member  of  Congrress  employed 
a  staff  assistant  who  had  his  regular 
residence  at  some  place  far  removed 
from  Washington  or  the  Member's  home 
State.  My  bill  would  prohibit  the  pay- 
ment of  salary  to  any  congressional  staff 
member  unless  his  duties  are  actually 
performed  in  Washington  or  in  the 
Member's  home  State  office,  unless  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
waives  such  requirement. 

Finally,  I  would  say  that  I  recognize 
that  this  is  a  subject  on  which  there  are 
very  honest  and  very  sharp  differences 
of  opinion  and  I  respect  the  right  of  any 
citizen  to  differ  with  me  and  to  criticize 
me  as  severely  as  he  chooses.  I  fully 
expect  that  the  Introduction  of  this  bill 
will  bring  down  upon  me  considerable 
ridicule  and  criticism,  but  I  feel  very 
strongly  about  the  necessity  for  the 
changes  provided  by  my  bill  and  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  defend  my  position 
before  those  who  elected  me  and  be- 
fore anyone  else  who  wishes  to  discuss 
constructively  these  serious  problems. 

The  Members  of  Congress  are  an  out- 
standing, dedicated  group.  They  have 
many  hard  and  difficult  decisions  to 
make.  One  of  the  most  difficult  fea- 
tures Is  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
are  the  only  persons  in  the  entire  Fed- 
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eral  Establishment  who  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  fixing  their  own  pay.  This  re- 
sponsibility is  doubly  burdensome  if  the 
Member  happens  to  serve,  as  I  do,  on  the 
committee  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
Federal  salaries.  I  would  only  urge  that 
my  colleagues  In  discussing  this  problem 
face  it  objectively  and  responsibly  and 
make  their  decisions  in  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable manner,  trying  to  allow  for  their 
direct  and  personal  involvement  in  the 
decisions  to  be  made. 

In  its  report  the  RandaU  Commission 
made  this  observation: 

We  are  convinced  that  our  top  salary 
structure  no  longer  provides  positive  en- 
couragement to  men  and  women  of  the 
highest  ability,  dedication,  and  conviction 
about  the  American  way  of  life  to  accept 
Federal  appointments  In  either  the  execu- 
tive branch  or  the  Judiciary,  or  to  seek  Fed- 
eral elective  office  with  assurance  that  the 
financial  demands  upon  them  can.  In  most 
instances,   be   met   from    their   salaries. 

Later  the  Randall  panel  made  this 
observation : 

Our  country  cannot  afford  to  depend  only 
upon  rich  men  to  run  Its  affairs.  Neither 
should  we  place  excessive  reliance  on  busi- 
ness executives  on  leave  of  absence  who  are 
both  expected  to,  and  want  to,  return  to 
their  companies  after  short  periods  of  pub- 
lic service.  Both  may  render  valuable,  un- 
selfish service,  but,  as  we  stated  In  our 
report  to  you  In  February  1962,  "It  seems 
to  us  bad  public  policy  to  make  It  difficult 
for  others  of  comparable  abUity  to  serve  the 
Government." 

In  short,  the  Randall  Commission  held, 
and  I  hope  the  Congress  will  agree,  that 
service  in  the  Congress,  in  the  Judiciary, 
and  in  the  top  positions  of  the  executive 
agencies  should  not  be  limited  to  the 
wealthy  or  the  incompetent. 

Passage  of  this  long-overdue  salary 
reform  legislation  will  help  insure  that 
this  is  never  so. 

(From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine,  Sept. 

15, 1063] 

U.S.  Problem:  Low  Pat  fob  Top  Jobs 

(By  Clarence  B.  Randall) 

One  of  the  great  new  freedoms  that  come 
to  a  man  in  retirement  Is  the  right  to  stick 
his  neck  out.  Released  from  institutional 
responsibility,  he  can  say  exactly  what  he 
thinks  at  aU  times.  Furthermore,  when  the 
brickbats  are  thrown,  they  bounce  off  better 
than  they  did  in  earlier  years.  I  know,  be- 
cause plenty  of  them  have  been  coming  my 
way  of  late,  thrown  by  both  old  friends  and 
new  enemies,  by  the  business  community 
and  the  press. 

This  furor  was  all  triggered  when  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  in  Washington  recently 
released  to  the  press  the  report  that  I  had 
submitted  to  the  President  In  behalf  of  the 
so-called  Pay  Panel,  the  committee  which 
the  President  had  appointed  to  review  sal- 
aries In  various  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  which  he  had  asked  me  to 
chair.  Our  report  contained  a  series  of  rec- 
ommendations for  pay  increases.  Among 
these  were  proposals  to  raise  the  annual  pay 
of  Cabinet  officers  from  $25,000  to  $50,000, 
the  salary  of  Congressmen  from  $22,500  to 
$35,000,  and  of  Supreme  Court  Justices,  the 
Vice  President,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Rouse 
from  $35,000  to  $60,000. 

This  provoked  the  storm.  One  of  my  fa- 
vorite newspapers,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  hon- 
ored  me  with  a  blistering  editorial.  "What,- 
asked  the  Tribune,  "have  these  people  ever 
done  for  us?" 


Two  things  bothered  me  about  this  up- 
roar. First,  most  of  those  who  were  savage 
In  their  attacks  had  quite  obviously  not  read 
the  report.  Second,  their  behavior  reminded 
me  unhappily  of  my  own  earlier  years,  when 
I  am  afraid  I,  too,  sounded  off  occasionally 
in  hot  anger  before  I  had  studied  in  depth 
the  subject  upon  which  I  was  expressing 
positive  opinions. 

What  disturbed  me  moet  was  the  fact  that 
almost  without  exception  the  press  failed  to 
list  in  full  the  names  of  the  other  members 
of  the  committee.     Here  they  are : 

Gen.  Omar  Bradley;  John  J.  Corson,  of  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  School  of  Public  and 
International  Affairs,  Princeton  University: 
Marlon  B.  Folsom,  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.:  Theodore  V.  Houser,  former  chairman  of 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.;  Robert  A.  Lovett,  of 
Brown  Brothers  Harrlman;  George  Meany, 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions; Don  K.  Price,  Jr.,  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Public  Administration,  Harvard 
University;  Robert  Ramspeck,  former  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Georgia;  Stanley  F. 
Reed,  Associate  Justice  (retired),  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  and  Sydney  Stein,  Jr.,  of 
Stein,  Roe  &  Parnham. 

Every  man  in  that  group  not  only  had  won 
distinction  in  his  own  walk  of  life,  but  had 
seen  at  firsthand  over  many  years  the  inti- 
mate operations  of  our  Government.  And  we 
were  unanimous  In  out  recommendations.  I 
have  served  from  time  to  time  on  other  such 
groups,  but  never  before  have  I  seen  men  of 
such  diverse  backgrounds  arrive  at  such  solid 
consensus  as  was  the  case  here. 

Why  did  we  do  what  we  did? 

Take  the  case  of  the  Cabinet  officer  first. 
He  must  move  to  Washington  at  his  own 
expense,  maintain  a  home  suited  to  his  re- 
sponsibility, do  much  entertaining  for  which 
he  is  not  reimbursed,  accept  no  outside  in- 
come whatever,  not  even  for  speaking  en- 
gagements, and  stand  ready  to  liquidate 
whatever  investments  he  may  have  if  he  is 
charged  with  conflict  of  interest. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  agree  that  it  would 
be  unwholesome  in  a  high  degree  if  compen- 
sation in  Government  were  set  at  such  levels 
that  men  sought  appointments  as  a  matter 
of  financial  advancement,  but  it  seems 
equally  clear  to  me  that  it  Is  wrong  to  keep 
the  compensation  at  such  a  low  level  that 
only  rich  men  can  be  persuaded  to  accept  the 
responsibiUtles. 

The  present  administration  has  put  an 
emphasis  on  youth,  and  many  able  young 
men  were  recruited  for  the  pubUc  service. 
Already  a  disconcerting  nximber  have  left, 
returning  to  private  life  for  "compelling  i>er- 
sonal  reasons."  Naturally,  I  have  never 
talked  to  a  single  one  of  them  about  it,  but 
I  feel  very  certain  that  in  many  cases  the 
financial  sacrifice  required  was  beyond  their 
resources. 

Nor  do  I  vmderstand  why  we  permit  the 
basic  salaries  in  our  Federal  Government  to 
be  established  and  maintained  at  levels  be- 
low those  prevailing  in  our  State  and  mu- 
nicipal units. 

At  the  present  time,  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  who  as  a  Secretary  heads  one  of  the 
departments  which  are  so  vital  to  our  na- 
tional welfare  and  safety,  receives  $25,000  a 
year.  Contrast  this  with  the  figures  given 
in  our  report  for  States  and  cities. 

The  State  of  California  has  136  positions 
which  pay  more  than  $26,000  a  year;  IlUnols 
has  93,  Pennsylvania  165,  and  New  York  432. 

New  York  pays  Its  Governor  $50,000,  plus 
the  use  of  the  executive  mansion,  and  the 
mayor  of  New  York  City  receives  $60,000. 
Los  Angeles  pays  the  general  manager  of 
its  water  and  power  departments  $40,560, 
Florida  pays  the  director  of  Its  Inter-Ameri- 
can Trade  Exposition  $60,000,  and  in  Boston 
the  general  manager  of  the  transit  authority 


receives  $40,000.     In  Chicago  the  salary  of 
the  superintendent  of  schools  is  $48,500. 

Ttu-ning  to  other  fields  for  comparisons, 
we  found  that  in  the  United  States  there  are 
81  college  presidents  who  are  paid  in  excess 
of  $25,000.  Among  the  large  charitable 
foundations  there  were  17  Instances  in  whicn 
the  principal  full-time  omcer  receivea  in  ex- 
cess of  $35,000.  A  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System's  Board  of  Governors  receives 
only  $20,000,  but  In  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  themselves  there  are  79  officers  who 
are  paid  more  than  that.  In  private  Indus- 
try on  a  sampling  of  1.157  corporations  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  we  found  that  the 
median  salary  figure  for  the  highest  paid 
officer  was  $91,000. 

NaturaUy,  such  comparisons  must  not  be 
controlling  In  this  sensitive  and  significant 
problem,  but  they  are  nevertheless  challeng- 
ing. As  panel  members  we  were  fully  com- 
mitted to  the  philosophy  that  there  can  be 
no  money  equivalent  for  the  deep  Inner  satis- 
faction which  comes  to  a  man  who  is  privi- 
leged to  give  a  period  of  dedicated  service 
to  his  country,  but  we  also  believe  that  those 
who  do  not  serve  should  share  the  sacrifice 
of  those  who  do. 

So  far  I  have  discussed  merely  the  problem 
of  an  appointed  officer,  \ising  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet  as  an  illustration.  Obviously, 
however,  simUar  situations  exist  outside  of 
the  executive  branch.  A  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  serves  for  life  yet  Is  paid  far 
less  than  most  of  the  members  of  the  bar 
who  present  their  cases  before  him.  A  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  has  to  maintain  two  homes 
and  two  offices,  one  of  each  in  his  district 
and  in  Washington;  he  is  sharply  limited  In 
the  number  of  trips  which  he  may  make  at 
public  exf>ense  between  the  two  places.  Yet 
the  doctrine  of  the  "consent  of  the  governed" 
and  the  public  welfare  in  a  democracy  clearly 
require  the  closest  possible  relationship  be- 
tween the  people  and  those  who  represent 
them  in  Congress. 

The  most  pressing  problem,  however,  the 
one  which  has  been  largely  overlooked  so  far 
in  discussion  of  the  pay  panel's  report,  and 
the  one  which  gave  us  the  deepest  concern. 
Is  the  plight  of  the  senior  career  officer  in 
Government,  the  man  who  gives  his  entire 
life  to  the  public  service. 

The  compensation  of  his  chief  puts  a 
ceiling  upon  his  own  salary.  Not  only  that, 
but  there  must  be  several  grades  in  between 
for  the  lesser  appointive  officers  Just  below 
the  top.  In  the  executive  branch  there  must 
be  Intermediate  pay  levels  below  the  rank  of 
Secretary  for  a  Deputy  Secretary,  an  Under 
Secretary,  and  Assistant  Secretaries,  before 
the  point  is  reached  where  the  i^pointlve 
positions  stop  and  the  career  grades  begin. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  therefore,  un- 
less a  change  is  made  In  the  salary  of  the 
Cabinet  Secretaries,  no  career  officer  who 
enters  the  Government  service  upon  leaving 
college,  and  who  gives  his  entire  life  to  It,  can 
ever  hope  tQ^  earn  more  than  $20,000  a  year, 
no  matter  how  great  the  responslbUlty  which 
he  bears  or  how  competent  his  performance. 
Not  only  ts  this  unfair  to  the  individuals  on 
the  basis  of  comparison  with  other  vocations 
which  are  open  to  them,  but  It  places  a 
severe  limitation  upon  our  Government  when 
it  comes  to  the  recruitment  of  personnel. 

That  these  levels  of  compensation  are 
I»'esently  Inadequate  Is  graphically  Illus- 
trated by  the  number  of  occasions  on  which 
such  career  men  who  are  approaching  the 
senior  levels  are  hired  away  by  Industry.  To 
businessmen  Washington  Is  a  happy  hunting 
ground  for  talent  these  days,  and  It  takes 
a  dedicated  public  servant  indeed  to  resist  an 
offer  of  doubled  pay  Just  at  the  time  when 
Ills  children  are  ready  for  college. 

Yet  sometimes  he  does  Just  that.  I  knew 
personally  of  a  case  where  a  career  man  who 
was  earning  about  $14,000  a  year  was  offered 
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the  presidency  of  «  corporation  with  a  salary 
of  tSO.OOO  U  he  would  leare  the  OoTemment. 
He  tiimed  It  down.  He  wai  occupyiBS  a  post 
of  great  sensitivity  at  the  time  and  felt  that 
duty  to  bis  country  had  to  be  the  oontrolllng 
motive  in  his  life.  One  of  the  directors  at 
the  company  had  spoken  to  me  about  the 
matter  In  advance,  and  I  had  prophesied 
that  this  would  be  the  result.  He  persisted, 
and  when  he  was  turned  down,  he  found  the 
refusal  completely  Incredible. 

During  the  past  16  years,  and  under  three 
succeeslve  adnUnlsvatlons,  I  have  been  prlv- 
Ueged  to  observe  at  firsthand  the  work  of 
o\ir  senior  career  offloers,  and  to  do  so  not 
ODly  In  Washington,  but  In  many  of  thei 
remote  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  the 
backbone  of  our  Oovemment,  and  theirs 
q\iallty  determines  In  large  measure  Its  effec- 
tlveness.  Among  them  are  some  who  are 
careless  In  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
and  some  who  are  mediocre,  as  there  are  In 
biislnsss.  But  there  are  many,  I  am  proud 
to  say,  who  are  simply  superb,  equal  In  every 
way  to  the  best  whom  I  have  known  In  In- 
dustry, In  the  professions,  or  In  any  of  tho 
othw  walks  of  life.  It  Is  the  merit  of  these 
outstanding  men  that  the  pay  panel  seeks  to 
leeognlas  and  reward  In  order  that  more  like 
them  may  be  persviaded  to  enter  the  Oov-i 
trnment  service.  i 

What  wlU  all  this  cost?  Not  over  •20 
mllUoo  a  year — even  If  everything  that  the: 
pay  panel  has  recommended  Is  put  into  effect. 

Large  as  this  sum  seems.  It  would  hardly 
b«  rated  as  a  good  typographical  error  In. 
computing  the  cost  of  sending  a  man  to  thi 
moon. 

I  do  not  Intend  by  this  to  criticize  th 
space  program,  but  It  does  seem  to  me  thati 
In  establishing  our  priorities  In  the  alloca- 
tion of  oxir  public  funds,  nothing  should  have 
precedence  over  what  may  be  required  to 
secure  and  keep  In  the  Oovemment  service 
ths  best  of  brains  and  character  that  cai^ 
be  found  In  our  country. 
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COLUMBUS  DAY,  1963 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Undei? 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle-* 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  RoonbyI  i4 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  RCK)NEY  of  New  York.  Mr, 
Speaker,  it  la  only  fitting  and  proper  that 
all  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica should  pause  on  Columbus  Day  1963 
to  honor  Italy  as  well  as  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus, the  first  of  so  many  sons  of  Italy 
who  have  come  to  our  ^Jiores. 

Christopher  Columbus  is  Indeed  a  sym-i 
bol  of  the  essence  of  the  Italian  spirit 
that  has  continually  stressed  new  dis- 
coveries from  the  days  when  Roman  le-« 
glons  sought  new  barbarisms  to  bring 
within  the  power  of  Pax  Romana. 

The  world  is  a  better  plase  to  live  in 
and  the  progress  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion has  been  greatly  sidvanced  and  en- 
riched by  the  painters  of  Italy  who  dis- 
covered new  ways  to  capture  light  and 
movement ;  by  the  sculptors  of  Italy  who 
transformed  rock  into  flesh;  and  by  th0 
architects  of  Italy  who  have  filled  a 
planet  with  grace  and  comfort.  But.  of 
coiirse,  we  need  not  stop  with  the  past 
to  see  the  impact  of  Italian  discoveries 
on  our  present  and  our  future. 

No  men  did  more  to  make  the  world 
modem  than  did  those  voyagers  on  the 
unkru>wn  seas  of  physics,  Marconi  and 
Fermi.  No  men  charted  a  more  pro- 
found map  of  the  imiverse  of  esthetics 
than  Toscanini.  Verdi,  and  so  many  other 
Italian  musicians,  including  Puccini,  who 
found  in  our  Golden  West  the  Indira* 


tion  that  turned  the  dreams  and  hopes 
of  so  many  of  his  countrymen  westward, 
to  America. 

All  of  these  men  made  great  dis- 
coveries. But  in  a  democratic  society  it 
is  not  enough  to  mark  the  works  of  the 
great.  We  must  never  forget  that  the 
most  important  discoveries  were  made 
individually:  by  each  of  the  many  mil- 
lions who  discovered  In  America  full 
scope  for  the  development  of  their 
splendid  potential. 

Countless  Americans  of  Italian  birth 
or  extraction  have  made  lasting  con- 
tributions to  the  American  way  of  life. 
Some  of  them  may  not  be  as  known  as 
Christopher  Columbus,  John  and  Sebas- 
tian Cabot,  and  Amerigo  Vespucci.  One 
of  these  discovered  America.  The  other 
two  were  sailors  who  discovered  Green- 
land, Newfoundland,  Labrador,  and  the 
east  coast  of  North  America,  while  the 
third  succeeded  in  having  the  entire 
continent  named  after  him. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  few  words  on 
behalf  of  a  few  others  who  were  not  as 
well  known  even  though  their  contribu- 
tions were  most  significant. 

Let  me  mention  Giovanni  Verrazano, 
a  Florentine  navigator  who  discovered 
the  harbor  of  New  York  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Hudson  River  about  100  years  be- 
fore Henry  Hudson.  Then  Philip  Maz- 
zie,  who  settled  in  Virginia  in  the  period 
of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  and  although 
many  people  knew  that  he  introduced 
the  culture  of  grapes  in  America,  few 
know  that  he  was  an  Intimate  friend  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.  How  many  know 
that  the  third  Governor  of  Maryland 
was  a  man  by  the  name  of  William  Paca? 
This  American  of  Italian  heritage  was  a 
Member  of  the  First  and  Second  Conti- 
nental Congresses  and  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

A  Venetian  musician  and  composer  by 
the  name  of  Philip  Tragetta  was  a 
friend  of  Presidents  James  Madison  and 
James  Monroe.  It  was  Tragetta  who 
established  the  American  Conservatory 
in  Philadelphia. 

The  very  first  collegiate  institution  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  the  College  of  Santa 
Clara,  was  founded  by  Father  Gregoria 
Mengarlni,  a  Roman  missionary  and 
educator. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Peter  Caesar 
Albert!  was  ofiQcially  known  as  Peter 
Caesar,  the  Italian.  Albertl  established 
the  first  tobacco  plantation  in  Brooklyn, 
and  to  the  greater  glory  of  our  Nation 
raised  a  large  family. 

The  roots  of  Americans  of  Italian  ex- 
traction go  back  not  to  the  turn  of  the 
century  but  to  the  very  founding  of  our 
country.  They  sustained  her  In  time  of 
need  and  offered  their  labors  and  inge- 
nuity and  their  talents  to  help  make  it 
the  land  of  the  free  and  a  glorious 
nation  in  the  family  of  nations. 

The  greatness  of  our  coimtry  stems 
from  the  [>arts  played  in  the  xontribu- 
tlons  of  so  many  peoples — people  of  all 
races,  creeds,  and  national  origins — who 
helped  make  this  the  greatest  Nation  in 
the  world.  No  one  has  a  monopoly  on 
Americanism.  Americanism  does  not 
imply  race,  color,  creed,  or  national 
origin.    Americanism  means  an  equality 


of  opportunity,  respect  for  your  fellow 
man.  adherence  to  the  Golden  Rule. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  exhibition 
of  the  enrichment  of  this  land  by  the 
sons  of  Italy  is  seen  in  the  history  of  our 
wars.  Americans  of  Italian  descent  were 
among  the  first  to  go  over  the  top  in 
Flanders  and  among  the  last  to  yield  to 
overwhelming  force  in  Corregidor. 

The  graves  of  Italo-Americans  grace 
the  soil  of  a  thousand  battlefields,  where 
they  fell  fighting  for  America  and  for  the 
same  love  of  freedom  that  motivated 
Mazzinl,  Garibaldi,  and  Cavour. 

In  conclusion,  we  should  all  be  thank- 
ful for  the  many  millions  of  Americans 
of  Italian  birth  and  descent  who  con- 
tinue to  prove  that  they  are  first  in  the 
arts  of  peace  as  they  are  foremost 
among  those  who  defended  America 
during  time  of  war. 


A  POWERFUL  ANTIDOTE  TO 
SPREADING  EUPHORIA:  A  SPE- 
CIAL COMMITTEE  ON  THE  CAP- 
TIVE NATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  is 
recognized  for  SO  minutes. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
the  wake  of  our  signing  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  countless  Americans  are  be- 
ing steadily  engulfed  by  a  spreading 
euphoria  In  the  cold  war.  Many  have 
already  jumped  to  the  groundless  con- 
clusion that  this  event  has  signaled  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  cold  war. 
Responsible  officials  in  the  administra- 
tion and  numerous  private  analysts  are 
becoming  Increasingly  concerned  about 
this  untoward  development.  They 
rightly  fear  its  psychopolitlcal  conse- 
quences upon  our  general  cold  war 
posture. 

AK  opporruwrrr  roa  conoriss 

We  in  Congress  have  an  excellent  op- 
portunity— Indeed  a  duty — to  provide  a 
powerful  antidote  to  this  spreading,  con- 
tagious euphoria.  We  can  and  should 
establish  in  this  session  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations.  With 
this  euphoria  giving  rise  to  much  un- 
thinking talk  about  a  nonapgression 
pact  with  the  Warsaw  Pact  regimes,  the 
time  has  arrived  for  positive  action  on 
our  part  to  check  what  may  develop  into 
a  major  diplomatic  disaster  for  us  and 
the  free  world.  We  can  furnish  such  a 
check  by  concentrating  our  efforts  on  the 
captive  nations  and  people  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  Asia. 

MAJosmr  nf  atrtEs  8ttj»pobt  a  special 

COMlCnTES 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  mystify- 
ing aspects  of  this  legislative  action  for 
a  Special  House  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Is  that  despite  the  expressed 
support  by  a  majority  of  our  members 
In  the  Rules  Committee,  not  one  step 
has  been  taken  in  this  session  to  con- 
sider the  measure.  There  are  40  resolu- 
tions before  the  Rules  Committee,  call- 
ing for  the  creation  of  this  special  com- 
mittee. 

KZFCATABt.Z    qXTESTTOIVS    BBSSRVIWO     ANSWBW 

On  this  whole  issue  there  are  certain 
repeatable  questions  deserving  specific 
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and  honest  answers.  Why  In  the  light 
of  these  facts  and  more  has  action  been 
blocked  In  the  Rules  Committee?  When 
in  view  of  the  preponderant  interest  by 
our  members  in  such  a  committee  will 
fair  consideration  be  given  to  the  40 
resolutions?  Who,  indeed,  is  opposed  to 
this  measure  so  strongly  that  even  the 
opportunity  is  denied  our  members  in 
Rules  to  vote  on  it?  How  do  we  explain 
all  this  to  our  respective  constituents 
who  for  2  years  have  persistently  urged 
the  passage  of  this  measure? 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  questions 
worthy  of  repetition  and  deserving  of 
specific  and  honest  answers.  The  sup- 
porters of  this  measure  shall  keep  re- 
peating these  basic  questions  until  we 
receive  specific  and  honest  answers  to 
them.  Naturally  all  of  them  can  be 
quickly  resolved  by  a  fair  and  immediate 
decision  on  this  measure  in  the  Rules 
Conunlttee. 

THE    DOBBIANSKT     ARTICLE     IN     NATO'S     FTFTIEW 
NATIONS 

How  Important  and  vital  the  captive 
nations  are  to  our  security  and  to  world 
freedom  is  shown  in  a  recent  article  pub- 
lished in  the  August-September  issue  of 
NATO's  Fifteen  Nations.  Written  by 
Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  professor  at 
Georgetown  University  and  president  of 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America,  the  article  Is  entitled  "Soviet 
Russian  Imperio-Colonialism  and  the 
Free  World."  A  careful  reading  of  this 
article  by  our  Members  will  convince 
them  of  the  necessity  of  a  Special  House 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations. 

I  insert  it  in  the  Record  as  part  of  my 
remarks: 

Soviet    Russian    Impeeio- Colonialism    and 

THE  Free  World 

(By  Lev  E.  Dobriansky) 

No  matter  how  one  views  It,  Moscow  knows 
best  the  true  character  of  communism. 
After  all,  It  has  successfully  manipulated  the 
ideologic  deception  for  over  40  years.  Like 
the  czars,  who  with  their  more  limited  ideo- 
logic smoke  screens  of  religious  orthodoxy 
and  racist  Pan-Slavism  were  also  quite  adept 
In  the  art  of  conquest,  the  present  Russian 
empire  builders  have  managed  to  keep  their 
intended  victims  In  a  state  of  doubt  and  con- 
fxislon  as  to  the  real  threat  facing  them. 

The  Russian  totalltarlans  bank  heavily  on 
tl»  permanence  of  this  state  of  doubt  and 
confusion.  In  fact.  It  Is  a  necessary  condi- 
tion for  the  success  of  their  cold  war  ef- 
forts. As  they  doubtlessly  see  It,  those  who 
are  divided  In  thought  and  conception  are 
■^  prime  candidates  for  divided  action;  and 
such  action  in  the  context  of  the  total 
struggle  is  tantamount  to  inaction,  inde- 
cision, and  slow  defeat  in  the  cold  war. 
Centuries  of  continuous  Russian  cold-war 
activity  substantiate  this  fundamental 
truth.  It  is  not  the  product  of  any  Com- 
munist Innovation. 

So  long  as  mUlions  In  the  free  world  in- 
terpret the  struggle  as  a  conflict  between 
social  systems — between  communism  and 
capitalism — Moscow's  expansionist  interests 
are  well  served.  This  misconception,  fanned 
by  Moscow's  own  propaganda  machine,  has 
lent  philosophical  dignity  to  Soviet  Russian 
totalitarianism,  has  bred  countless  recruits 
for  Its  subversive  work  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and,  above  all,  has  blinded  the  tar- 
geted victim  as  to  both  the  natvire  of  the 
enemy  and  the  opportunities  to  defeat  him 
In  the  cold  war.  In  earlier  stages  of  Russian 
lmi>erlal  history,  the  supposed  conflict  was 
between  religious  systems,  then  later  be- 
tween races;  in  this  century  of  phenomenal 


economic  growth  and  a  materialist  interest 
affecting  aU  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  painted 
In  terms  of  social  systems. 

The  center  of  so-caUed  world  communism 
has  been  exceptionally  adroit  and  skillful 
in  this  prime  task.  Seizing  upon  opportuni- 
ties with  courage  and  fixed  determination,  it 
has  built  an  empire  that  far  surpasses  the 
wildest  dreams  of  the  past  czars.  What 
Alexander  I  had  faUed  to  accomplish  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  Khrushchev  achieved 
in  captive  Cuba;  and  the  end  of  Russian 
entrenchment  in  Latin  America  is  certainly 
not  in  sight.  In  Asia  and  Africa  the  same 
task  is  being  methodically  performed  with 
indubitable  long-term  consequences.  Mas- 
sive weapons,  counterlnsurgency  operations, 
and  economic  aid  designed  to  contain  Soviet 
Russian  aggression  will  not  stop  Moscow's 
primary  form  of  aggression — Its  planned  as- 
sault of  half-truths,  false  conceptions,  and 
a  projected  image  upon  minds  the  world 
over. 

We  in  the  free  world  have  yet  a  long  way 
to  go  before  a  complete  understanding  of 
this  traditional  Russlon  cold-war  strategy  is 
realized.  Most  of  us.  Including  those  in 
the  highest  official  quarters,  have  never 
bothered  to  investigate  the  long  history  of 
the  Russian  Empire;  and  If  some  have,  the 
chances  are  that  their  exclusive  dependence 
on  Russian  sources  has  precluded  patient 
inquiries  into  the  histories  of  Russia's 
victims.  How  the  empire  in  its  present 
form  came  to  be  what  it  Is  serves  as  the 
basic  clue  to  this  indispensable  understand- 
ing, but  general  conceptions  about  the  Soviet 
Russian  empire  first  being  formed  in  the 
1940's  show  how  little  we  have  developed 
this  clue.  This  repeated  failure  has  always 
benefited  Imperio-colonlal  Moscow.  It 
thrives  on  protracted  intellectual  neglect. 

In  a  recent  address  at  American  Univer- 
sity in  Washington,  D.C.,  President  Kennedy 
called  upon  Americans  to  reexamine  their 
attitude  toward  the  Soviet  Union.  Actually, 
this  summons  applies  to  all  peoples  In  the 
free  world.  By  all  means,  let's  reexamine  our 
attitudes,  but  with  facts,  not  fiction.  In 
the  short  run,  the  likelihood  of  an  inteUigent 
reappraisal  leading  to  a  redoubtable  free- 
world  strategy  for  victory  in  the  cold  war 
is  dim,  indeed.  And  there  is  no  better  proof 
for  this  prediction  than  the  untold  develop- 
ment of  our  encounter  with  Moscow  over 
the  captive  nations  since  July  1959.  The 
highlights  of  this  unique  development 
readily  underscore  aU  of  the  above  obeerva- 
tlons. 

THE    1969  RUSSIAN  ERUPTION 

Few  Of  US  will  forget  the  explosion  that 
occurred  in  Moscow  immediately  after  the 
U.S.  Congress  had  legislated  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  Resolution  in  July  1959.  Never 
before  did  a  Russian  chief  of  state  react 
so  violently  and  for  so  long  against  an  official 
docimient  as  has  Khrushchev  against  this 
resolution.  The  question  that  continues  to 
puzzle  many  diplomats  and  analysts  is  "Why 
this  vehement  reaction  to  a  congressional 
resolution?"  "For,"  they  would  add.  "It 
wasnt  the  first  resolution  of  its  kind  against 
communism  and  for  the  captive  nations." 

Before  answering  this,  lets  view  some  as- 
pects of  this  initial  phase.  Significantly,  in 
his  first  tirade  against  the  resolution, 
Khrushchev  kicked  back  with  a  centuries-old 
but  spurious  Russian  retort.  Speaking  to  a 
Soviet-Polish  friendship  rally  in  Moscow  Just 
moments  before  the  airport  arrival  of  Vice 
President  Nixon,  he  denounced  the  resolution 
as  "a  direct  interference  in  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion's internal  affairs." »  This  must  be  borne 
In  mind  to  appreciate  the  resolution's  novel 
features. 

Of  course,  the  argument  on  Interference 
In  "Internal  affairs"  has  consistently  been 
applied  by  Moscow  to  other  parts  of  its  em- 
pire.    For  example,  in  the  U.N.  General  As- 


sembly meeting  in  Paris  in  1951,  VUhinsky 
used  it  tirelessly  with  reference  to  Hungary 
during  the  extensive  debate  on  the  Kersten 
provision  in  the  UB.  Mutual  Security  Act. 
That  provision  aimed  to  attract  defectors 
from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Last  year 
Khrushchev  used  it  with  regard  to  Cuba. 
In  short,  what  becomes  part  of  Moscow's 
empire.  Including  the  vast  non-Russian  ter- 
ritories in  the  U.S5.R.,  becomes  an  "internal 
affair." 

In  the  course  of  Nixon's  tour  In  the  So- 
viet Union,  Khrushchev  let  it  be  known  that 
the  resolution  pierced  the  false  Image  of 
the  Soviet  Union  as  the  leader  of  world 
communism.  As  Nixon  himself  puts  It  In  his 
book  "Six  Crises,"  the  resolution  was  "the 
major  Soviet  Irritant  throughout  my  tour." 
Khrushchev  staged  a  whole  series  of  antics, 
shaking  his  finger  at  Nizon,  shouting, 
pounding,  dubbing  the  resolution  and  then. 
In  Nixon's  words  "he  spelled  out  what  he 
meant  In  some  earthy  four-letter  words." ' 
On  the  Moskva  river  the  Russian  leader  con- 
iiucted  "fine  river  rallies,"  to  use  Mikoyan's 
phrase,  in  order  to  convince  Nlzon  that  there 
are  no  captives  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

All  this  evidence  and  more  points  to  the 
essential  meaning  of  the  resolution.  Moscow 
quickly  grasped  its  meaning.  If  much  of  the 
free  world  didn't.  For  the  first  time  an  of- 
ficial act  by  a  free  world  government  iden- 
tified the  nature  of  the  cold  war  enemy  as 
Soviet  Russian  imperlo-colonlallsm.  The 
act  penetrated  the  veneer  of  communism  and 
laid  bare  the  last  remaining,  major,  im- 
perialist power  in  the  world.  It  placed  the 
Soviet  Union  in  its  true  light,  an  empire 
within  an  empire,  made  up  of  more  captive 
non-Russian  nations  than  exist  in  Central 
Europe.  Briefly,  the  resolution  seriously 
threatened  the  Image  projected  by  Moscow 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  and  opened  up 
possibilities  for  cold  war  operations  that  in 
time  would  destroy  the  impact  of  Soviet 
Russian  propaganda. 

How  little  this  was  understood  in  the 
United  States  can  be  gleaned  from  these  ex- 
amples. One  report  stated,  "U.S.  officials  are 
somewhat  puzzled  and  slightly  annoyed,  but 
also  amused,  by  Soviet  irritation  over  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  proclamation  of  Captive 
Nations  Week." »  The  resolution  predicates 
the  pn-esidentlal  proclamation.  Another  re- 
port was  captioned,  "That  'Captive  Nations 
Week'  Has  Many  Diplomats  Puzzled."  *  What 
truly  puzzled  this  writer  were  the  numerous 
queries  received  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  on  the  whereabouts  of  Idel-Ural, 
Turkestan  and  Cossackla  in  the  U.S  S.R. 
Only  a  relative  few  seemed  to  know  at>out 
these  captive  non-Russian  areas  mentioned 
In  the  resolution.  Yet,  these  important  states 
are  located  in  the  front  yard  of  the  cold  war 
enemy. 

THE  EESOLXmON   HAUMTS  K's  VISIT 

If  Khnishchev  was  merely  irritated  by  the 
resolution  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Public 
Law  86-90.  then  one  is  extremely  hard  put 
to  explain  subsequent  events.  Considering 
the  unprecedented  character  of  Moscow's 
first  reaction  and  the  Innovative  features  of 
the  law  Itself,  the  effect  was  unquestionably 
much  deeper  than  this.  The  Russian  leader, 
who  has  gained  a  reputation  for  his  ebullient 
confidence,  his  boasts  and  threats.  Is  found 
ranting  "This  resolution  stinks."  He  was 
so  preoccupied  with  it  that  it  continued  to 
haunt  him.  And,  in  cold  war  terms,  for 
good  reasons. 

A  month  before  his  visit  to  the  United 
SUtes,  Khrushchev  had  an  article  published 
In  an  advance  Issue  of  Foreign  Affairs,  a 
periodical  of  a  group  in  New   York.     Once 
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again  he  attacks  th«  resolution.  He  also 
uses  the  famlll&r  Russian  rhetoric  paralleling 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
U.S.SJl.  In  an  attempt  to  mislead  the 
reader  he  writes.  '•It  would  be  Interesting  to 
see.  Incidentally,  how  would  Americans  have 
reacted  M  the  Parliament  of  Mexico,  for  In- 
stance, had  passed  a  resolution  demanding 
that  Texas.  Arizona,  and  California  be  liber- 
ated from  American  slavery."  * 

This  point  did  not  go  unchallenged.  When 
the  Russian  Premier  arrived  In  Washington 
in  September  1959,  and  was  received  in  sev- 
eral governmental  circles,  I  prepared  a  set  of 
questions  for  Senator  Dikksek.  of  Illinois,  to 
elicit  Blhrushchev's  answers  at  a  tea  given  by 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
On  this  point  the  Senator  asked  him:  "In 
your  article  in  Foreign  Affairs  you  mistak- 
enly compare  Texas,  Arizona,  and  California 
with  certain  non-Russian  nations  In  the 
US.SJt.  Would  you  be  willing  to  stage, 
under  U.N.  auspices  and  control,  free  voting 
conditions  to  determine  whether  the  nations 
of  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  and  the  Caucasus 
want  to  remain  In  the  USSR,  or  be  in- 
dependent and  whether  the  residents  of 
comparable  Arizona.  Texas,  and  California 
want  to  remain  In  the  United  States  of 
America  or  be  completely  Independent 
States?  Let's  compete  In  Ideas  and  action." 
Following  the  closed  meeting.  Senator 
OiKKSCM  Informed  the  press  that  on  this  and 
other  concrete  questions  "Khrushchev  took 
a  fifth  amendment  stand."  • 

During  his  entire  stay  In  the  United  States. 
the  Russian  boss  posed  as  a  dauntless  com- 
petitor In  Ideas  and  coexisting  action.  How- 
ever, when  he  was  pressed  on  these  vital  is- 
sues, he  cringed.  Early  in  the  visit  the 
White  House  passed  the  word  that  the  guest 
was  not  to  be  confronted  by  "embarrassing 
questions" — In  effect,  the  great  advocate  of 
competitive  coexistence  was  to  have  a  clear 
field  for  his  propaganda  effort.  And  on  mat- 
ters of  peaceful  coexistence,  disarmament, 
the  tremendous  strength  of  the  U.S.S.R.. 
and  the  horrors  of  nuclear  war,  he  did  his 
work  well. 

Nevertheless,  from  start  to  finish,  from 
Washington  to  Camp  David,  the  big  com- 
petitor was  haunted  by  the  resolution.  Just 
last  year  the  present  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable  William  W. 
Scranton,  testified  on  this  as  follows:  "I 
think  anybody  who  was  connected  with  this 
visit  In  any  way  will  tell  you  that  this  par- 
ticular resolution  made  more  of  an  impres- 
sion on  Chairman  Khrushchev  and  he  In- 
vected  against  It  at  a  greater  rate  almost 
dally  while  he  was  here  than  any  other  single 
thing  that  America  was  doing  In  the  cold 
war." '  The  Governor,  attached  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  then,  accompanied 
Khrushchev  on  the  tour  and  was  at  Camp 
E>avld. 

In  the  following  months,  both  In  1959  and 
1960.  Moscow  continued  Its  barrage  against 
Public  Law  86-90.  For  example.  Khrushchev 
himself  railed  Into  it  again  on  October  31 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  Supreme  Soviet,  slurring  it 
as  an  "appeal  for  interference  In  other  peo- 
ples' affairs."  Moscow  even  found  it  neces- 
sary to  order  the  publication  out  of  London 
of  a  new  series  of  pamphlets  titled  "The 
Fifteen  Soviet  Republics,  Today  and  Tomor- 
row." These  have  been  distributed  in  mas- 
sive volimae  throvighout  the  free  world  to 
exhibit  the  paradise  of  coexisting  nations  in 
the  U.S.8  Jl.  But  Khrushchev  wasn't  through  j 
yet;  he  chose  a  new  course  of  tactical  diver-  j 
slon  In  the  United  Nations — which  almost  ! 
seriously  backfired. 


'Khrushchev.  Nlklta  S..  "On  Peaceful  Co- 
existence," Foreign  Affairs.  October  1969. 

•  "The  Ukrainian  BiUletln,"  New  York,  Oct. 
1-5,  1959. 

'  "Hearings  on  the  Captive  Nations."  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 1962.  p.  19S. 


KB    19eO    TACTIC    IN    THK    UN. 

One  of  the  chief  motives  behind  Khru- 
shchev's dramatic  appearance — and  antics — 
In  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  In  September 
1960.  was  to  divert  free  world  attention  from 
the  reality  of  Soviet  Russian  Imperlo-colo- 
nlalism.  particularly  in  the  USSR.  Itself. 
With  finger,  shoe,  and  tongue  he  hammered 
away  at  the  theme  of  Western  Imperialism 
and  colonialism,  while  his  puppets  decried 
the  resolution.  As  to  be  expected  in  this 
unfolding  pattern  of  events,  he  seized  the 
offensive  while,  on  the  whole.  Western  dele- 
gates played  the   typical   defensive. 

However,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada, 
John  G.  Dlefenbaker,  deviated,  and  in  his 
address  raised  the  simple  questions,  "What 
of  Lithuania,  Estonia.  Latvia?  What  of 
freedom-loving  Ukrainians  and  other  east- 
ern European  peoples?"  "  By  merely  raising 
these  pointed  questions  the  Canadian  Prime 
Minister  threw  the  Soviet  and  puppet  rep- 
resentatives Into  a  state  of  pandemonium 
and  confusion.  They  believed  this  was  the 
opening  shot  of  a  counteroffensive  designed 
to  lay  bare  before  the  world  the  brutal  facts 
of  Soviet  Russian  imperlo-coloniallsm  within 
the  U.S.S.R.  itself.  Khrtishchev  was  so 
shaken  by  this  that  on  October  4  he  even 
permitted  his  Ukrainian  puppet,  Nicholas  V. 
Podgorny,  to  address  the  U.N.  for  the  first 
time   in  the  Ukrainian  language. 

Apparently  the  only  organ  that  captxired 
the  full  meaning  of  these  events  and  what 
suddenly  transpired  In  Ukraine  itself  was 
the  Swiss  dally,  the  Neue  Zurlcher  Zeltung. 
In  Its  November  20,  1960  Issue  a  detailed  re- 
port, titled  "Colonialism  In  the  Soviet  Em- 
pire," covers  the  unusual  campaign  staged 
for  several  days  In  Ukraine  against  the  Dlef- 
enbaker statement.  Protest  rallies  In  all 
cities,  continuous  Radio  Kiev  l»-oadcasts. 
declamations  by  officials,  writers,  academi- 
cians and  others  proclaiming  their  "freedom 
and  Independence" — even  Communist  Party 
opposition  In  Canada — marked  the  frenzied 
campaign.  "The  whole  event,"  states  the 
report,  "merits  also  full  attention  because 
for  a  short  time  the  Soviets  (Russians) 
themselves  certified  in  a  striking  manner 
on  what  weak  feet  stands  their  federal  sys- 
tem and  how  highly  vulnerable,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  foreign  relations,  they  are  on 
this  point." 

ONLT  A   LOST   OPPORTTTNITT 

Upon  his  return  to  Kiev,  Podgorny  gloated 
that  the  Western  maneuver  was  "choked 
m  the  germ  stage."  Actually,  no  plan  existed 
to  have  warranted  the  expectation  of  subse- 
quent stages.  Few  understood  Khrushchev's 
maneuver  against  the  background  of  the 
resolution  and  the  successive  events  It  pre- 
cipitated. The  complete  pattern  of  these 
significant  events  was  scarcely  noticed.  Too 
late,  too  little,  and  too  piecemeal  was  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  United  Nations  challenge  In 
September,  1961 :  "Let  us  debate  colonialism 
in  full — and  apply  the  principle  of  free 
choice  and  the  practice  of  free  plebiscites  In 
every  part  of  the  globe."  In  effect,  another 
opportunity  wsis  lost  to  advance  the  Interests 
of  the  free  world  in  the  cold  war. 

But  the  battle  over  the  resolution  has  not 
ceased,  and  additional  opportunities  will  be 
in  store  as  fxirther  understanding  of  its 
contents  is  realized.  At  the  Communist 
Party  Congress  In  October  1961.  Khrushchev 
again  assailed  the  resolution.  Yet,  even  at 
this  late  date,  fact  and  fiction  were  mixed 
In  Western  commentaries.  For  example, 
Stewart  Alsop  wrote:  "When  I  was  in  Moscow 
dvu-lng  the  October  Party  Congress.  Khru- 
shchev once  again  violently  denounced  the 
Innocuous    Captive    Nations    Week    Resolu- 
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tion  which  Congress  passes  every  year  to  at- 
tract minority  votes."  • 

This  comment  Is  a  gem  of  fact,  llloglc.  and 
fiction.  The  obvious  fact  is  Khrushchev's 
violent  denunciation;  the  llloglc  Is  the  sup- 
posed innocuousness  of  the  resolution;  and 
the  fiction  concerns  Congress  passing  it 
every  year  to  attract  votes.  The  resolution 
is  explicitly  self-renewing.  Also,  passed  In 
an  off-election  year.  It  has  had  nothing  to 
do  with  minority  votes. 

What  will  in  time  produce  this  full  un- 
derstanding is  the  annual  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  by  the  American  peo- 
ple. Each  year  since  1959  the  week  has  been 
viciously  attacked  by  Moscow  and  its  pup- 
pets, and  the  unknowing  naturally  ask 
"Why?"  In  July  1962.  for  instance.  Izvestia 
ran  a  lengthy  editorial  condemning  the  week 
as  "unbridled  anti-Soviet  and  anti-Commu- 
nist slander."  '•  In  the  same  year  we  wit- 
nessed the  scandalous  publication  by 
UNESCO  of  the  book  "Equality  of  Rights 
Between  Races  and  Nationalities  in  the 
U.S.S.R.."  a  mass  of  half-truths  and  bald 
fabrications.  To  answer  the  "whys"  of  such 
events  Congress  and  Americans  across  the 
country  discuss  the  captive  nations  within 
the  framework  developed  here,  as  a  strategic 
free  world  instrument  in  the  cold  war.  In- 
evitably, the  real  enemy  will  be  better  un- 
derstood, the  resolution  will  be  intelligently 
Implemented,  and  genuine  progress  toward 
victory  in  the  cold  war  will  be  achieved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  reemphasize  the 
fact  that  the  establishment  of  a  special 
House  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations 
is  of  such  importance  that  regardless  of 
the  known  State  Department  roadblock 
to  our  consideration,  a  resolution  should 
be  approved  so  that  the  House  could  work 
its  will. 

May  I  remind  the  Members  of  the  ded- 
icated efforts  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pwmsylvania  (Mr.  Plood],  on  behalf  of 
this  cause.  Certainly,  responsible  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  serving  on  this  com- 
mittee would  accomplish  much  that 
would  be  of  practical  benefit  not  only  to 
the  enslaved  people  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain but  also  to  all  people  of  the  free 
world  earnestly  striving  for  a  world  of 
true  peace  and  freedom. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
moral  question  that  we  must  reemphasize 
in  maintaining  an  interest  in  the  captive 
nations.  Soviet  colonial  exploitation  of 
these  lands,  unfortunately,  is  hardly  rec- 
ognized. I  am  especially  pleased,  how- 
ever, that  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
in  an  editorial  of  Monday,  September  30. 
saw  fit  to  direct  editorial  attention  to 
the  Soviet  exploitation  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, and  I  insert  this  editorial  into  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Lax  Conscience  of  Mankind 

Once  more  the  U.N.  has  been  subjected  to 
Soviet  pontlficatlon  and  a  Russian  demand 
for  an  end  to  all  colonialism  by  1965. 

Mr.  Webster  has  defined  colonialism  as 
"the  system  In  which  a  country  maintains 
foreign  colonies  for  their  economic  exploita- 
tion." How  does  our  erstwhile  champion  of 
anticolonialism  score  on  this  point?  Last 
spring  it  was  embarrassingly  plain  and 
equally  poor. 

The  Rumanians  had  openly  balked.  They 
no  longer  wanted  to  play  the  role  assigned  to 
them    by    the    planners   of    COMECON,    the 


•Alsop,  Stewart,  "The  Berlin  Crisis:  Khru- 
shchev's Weakness,"  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Dec.  16,  1961. 

'•Izvestia,  July  17,   I9«2. 
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Soviet-organized,  Soviet-run,  involuntary 
economic  corporation  set  up  by  Moscow  as 
the  opposite  of  the  Common  Market. 

According  to  the  big  plan,  East  Germany, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  the  Soviet  Union  were 
to  provide  heavy  industry,  while  the  other 
states  were  to  concentrate  on  agriculture 
with  Rumania  something  of  a  bloc  bread 
basket. 

But  being  the  "banana  republic"  of  the 
Balkans  held  little  appeal  for  the  proud  and 
pragmatic  nationalist  Gheorghe  Gheorglu- 
DeJ.  who  Is  Rumania's  party  boss. 

His  Intransigence  at  the  time  of  the  China 
split  won  him  mlncM*  concessions,  but  he  took 
pains  not  to  push  the  mother  country  too 
far. 

Even  Fidel,  who  has  made  a  career  excoriat- 
ing monopolists  and  exploiters,  has  been 
forced  to  trek  to  Moscow  for  his  5-year  plans. 
This  summer  he  returned  to  Cuba,  slowed 
the  island's  Industrialization  and,  under 
Khrushchev's  orders,  put  his  nation  back 
along  the  road  to  the  sugar  economy. 

But  the  exploitation  can  come  in  simpler 
forms.  In  the  6  years  after  1955,  the  Soviets 
swindled  their  colonies  In  Europe  of  some 
$6  billion  by  merely  forcing  them  to  pay 
premium  prices  for  Russian  goods  and  paying 
the  satellites  less  than  value  for  what  they 
produced.  Attlla  would  have  marveled  at 
the  bloodless  methods  of  modern  plunder. 

The  U.N.  states  have  never  censured  the 
Russians  for  this  heinous  exploitation.  Yet 
these  same  byp>ocritlcal  U.N.  states  can  be 
counted  on — once  again  this  session — to  wax 
hot  and  Indignant  at  Portugal  and  taunt 
that  tiny  nation  with  raucous  insults  for 
clinging  to  Angola. 

This  is  one  reason  why  we  can  never  seem 
to  share  the  enthusiasm  and  optimism  of 
those  hermits  from  reality  who  Insist  that 
the  glass  building  off  42d  Street  houses  the 
"conscience  of  mankind." 

Puiiiiermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  our  foreign  policy 
defects  which  have  marked  conferences 
with  the  Russians  since  the  Teheran- 
Yalta-Potsdam  period,  and  in  other  so- 
called  summit  meetings,  are  based  on  a 
lack  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  true  con- 
ditions in  the  Communist  area,  as  well 
as  the  true  aspects  of  the  captives  of 
communism. 

As  evidence  of  original  lack  of  knowl- 
edge but  a  growing  awareness  of  the  true 
facts,  I  submit  the  public  reappraisal  of 
former  Vice  President  Nixon.  A  recent 
article  by  Columnist  David  Lawrence 
discusses  Mr.  Nixon's  latest  views  on  the 
subject  of  Eastern  Europe,  which  I  in- 
sert here  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Herald  Tribune, 

Oct.  7.  1963] 

Eastern  Eitbope's  Pears  Linked  to  U.S. 

Diplomacy 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washington. — America's  foreign  policy  is 
going  through  a  critical  stage.  There  is  a 
growing  feeling  that,  in  order  to  reduce  ten- 
sions, secret  diplomacy  has  taken  over,  and 
that  Important  concessions  have  been  or 
will  be  made  to  the  Soviets. 

The  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  are  re- 
ported to  be  most  apprehensive  about  an 
American  tendency  to  grant  such  conces- 
sions— as,  for  example,  on  the  sale  of  wheat — 
without  achieving  anything  in  return. 

Thus,  former  Vice  President  Nixon,  in  an 
article  in  this  week's  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  says  flatly  that,  while  the  Sign- 
ing of  the  test  ban  treaty  may  have  de- 
creased the  danger  of  war,  "the  danger  of 
defeat  without  war  has  been  substantially 
increased." 

Mr.  Nixon  writes  that  "a  great  new  Com- 
munist offensive  Lb  being  launched  against 


the  free  world,  an  offensive  without  resort 
to  war,  an  offensive  all  the  more  dangerous 
because  it  is  so  difficult  to  recognize  and  to 
meet  effectively."    He  adds: 

"I  believe  that  we  are  now  entering  a  pe- 
riod of  the  greatest  danger  of  Communist 
expansion  in  the  free  world  since  inunedl- 
ately  after  World  War  n." 

Mr.  Nixon,  who  has  Just  returned  from  a 
trip  to  Europe,  says  that  an  American  for- 
eign-policy adviser  there  said  to  him:  "If 
the  Kennedy  administration  had  not  watered 
down  the  captive  nations  resolution  as  It 
did  this  year  Khrushchev  might  never  have 
agreed  to  the  test  ban."" 

Mr.  Nixon  doesn't  believe  that  such  an 
assumption  is  correct,  but  he  asks,  "was  the 
test  ban  worth  the  price  we  paid?  Did  we 
sell  out  freedom  for  expediency?" 

The  former  Vice  President  la  well  aware 
that  during  the  Elsenhower  administration, 
the  people  of  Hungary  revolted  against  Soviet 
rule  and  did  not  get  the  support  they  had 
hoped  to  receive  from  the  United  States. 
He  admits  that  mistakes  were  made  in  1956, 
when  the  Budapest  revolution  erupted.  Con- 
ceding that  It  is  easy  to  second-guess,  he  now 
believes  that  more  should  have  been  done 
than  was  done.  He  blames  in  part  the  fact 
that  the  British  and  French  chose  this  very 
same  time  to  vise  armed  force  in  the  Suez  sit- 
uation, while  America  felt  that  on  principle 
It  had  to  protest  and  rely  on  the  United  Na- 
tions. But  he  ruefully  remarks  that 
"Khrushchev  did  what  he  always  does — uses 
the  UN  when  it  helps  him  and  Ignores  it 
when  it  hurts  him."  And  "We  ended  up  with 
a  debate  In  the  UN;  the  Hungarian  freedom 
fighters  ended  up  without  a  country."  Mr. 
Nixon  now  outlines  a  policy  that  he  thinks 
should  have  been  followed: 

"First,  we  should  have  recognized  the  anti- 
Communlst  Nagy  government  promptly. 
This  would  have  deprived  Khrushchev  of  the 
legal  argument  that  the  Communist  Kadar 
government  had  'invited'  the  Soviet  forces 
to  come  In. 

"Second,  when  Khrushchev  refused  to 
withdraw  his  troops  from  Budapest,  we 
should  have  broken  off  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

"Third,  we  should  have  permitted  the  orga- 
nization of  'volunteers'  in  free  countries  to 
help  the  freedom  fighters.  This  Is  the  action 
the  Kremlin  has  taken  In  corresponding 
situations. 

"Fourth,  when  the  puppet  Kadar  govern- 
ment was  set  up  In  place  of  the  free  govern- 
ment, we  should  ha\'e  recognized  a  govem- 
ment-ln-exile.  Such  a  govemment-ln-exlle 
by  Itself  could  not  have  changed  the  situa- 
tion. But  It  would  have  been  a  symbolic 
rallying  point  not  only  for  Hungarians,  but 
for  people  throughout  Eastern  E\irope  who 
admired  their  cotirage  and  shared  their  ideals 
of  freedom." 

Mr.  Nixon  does  not  reveal  how  much  of 
the  foregoing  program  he  advocated  In  the 
inner  councils  at  the  time.  He  says  about 
the  current  situation,  however,  that  It  would 
be  "shockingly  immoral  for  the  United  States 
to  do  anything  directly  or  Indirectly  which 
would  give  the  impression  that  we  accept 
Khrushchev's  price — namely,  that  In  return 
for  'peaceful  coexistence'  we  would  draw  a 
line  down  the  middle  of  Europe  and  accept 
as  permanent  the  Communist  enslavement 
of  97  million  Eastern  Europeans." 

A  good  deal  of  uneasiness  prevails  on 
Capitol  Hill  concerning  the  possible  changes 
in  American  foreign  policy.  There  have  been 
hints  right  along  that  some  kind  of  "deals" 
were  being  made  behind  the  scenes.  When 
Khrushchev  agreed  to  dismantle  the  missile 
bases  In  Cuba,  for  Instance,  there  were 
rumors  about  side  agreements.  This  was 
repeatedly  denied  by  the  administration. 

Now  the  signing  of  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  has  been  followed  by  discussion  In 
the  press  of  proposals  for  the  sale  of  wheat 
by  America  to  Communist-bloc  countrleB, 


without   any  corresponding   concessions  to 
the   United   States  in   the  cold  war. 

The  issue  is  hardly  partisan.  Though 
there  are  many  Republicans  who  have  criti- 
cized the  trend  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion policy,  there  are  lots  of  Democrats  who 
have  done  the  same.  The  fear  seems  to  be 
that  the  Russians  will  persuade  the  State 
Department  to  agree  to  a  nonaggresslon 
treaty  as  between  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries 
and  the  NATO  countries.  The  idea  advanced 
Is  that  a  kind  of  status  quo  could  then  be 
attained.  But,  at  the  same  time,  those  who 
are  familiar  with  Eastern  European  affairs 
say  It  could  be  Just  a  starting  point  for 
the  complete  abandonment  by  this  country 
of  the  peoples  In  Eastern  Europe  who  have 
depended  so  much  on  the  moral  support  of 
the  United  States  in  their  crusade  for 
freedom. 

I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  if  Mr. 
Nixon  had  as  much  knowledge  of  the 
propaganda  situation  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  at  the  time  of  the  Hungarian 
revolt,  the  course  of  history  would  most 
certainly  have  been  changed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  Join  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  and  myself 
in  asking  for  favorable  consideration  by 
the  Rules  Committee  of  a  special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations. 


THE  DEBATE  ON  FEDERAL 
FISCAL  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Kennedy  has  called  the  proposed  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1963  the  most  significant 
piece  of  legislation  to  come  before  the 
Congress  in  15  years. 

This  is  an  understatement  if  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  President  to  change  our 
basic  Federal  fiscal  policy  deliberately  to 
incur  further  deficits  through  cutting 
revenues  without  cutting  expenditures  on 
the  theory  that  this  will  produce  in- 
creased economic  growth  from  whence 
additional  Federal  revenues  will  be  de- 
rived to  make  up  for  the  plaimed  deficits 
and  alleviate  unemployment. 

However,  the  President  recently  has  in 
effect  stated  that  he  is  not  advocating 
such  a  novel  fiscal  policy;  he  has  stated 
that  he  intends  to  exercise  even  tighter 
control  over  expenditures.  Furthermore, 
the  President  has  accepted  the  amend- 
ment placed  in  the  tax  bill  stating  that 
it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  rigid  ex- 
penditure control  be  imposed. 

The  issue  in  the  debate  on  the  tax  bill 
before  the  House  of  Representatives 
boiled  itself  down,  not  to  a  difference  of 
opinion  over  a  novel  fiscal  policy,  but  to  a 
question  of  how  expenditure  control, 
which  everyone  agreed  was  necessary  to 
make  the  tax  cut  meaningful,  was  to  be 
brought  about.  In  light  of  this  develop- 
ment it  is  now  clear  that  the  proposed 
Revenue  Act  of  1963  is  by  no  means  the 
most  significant  piece  of  legislation  to 
face  the  Congress  in  the  past  15  years. 
Indeed,  it  has  already  been  relegated 
with  the  tacit  approval  of  the  President 
to  at  least  second  place,  if  not  lower,  in 
significance  in  one  session  of  a  single 
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Congress,  the  Ist  session  of  the  88th  Con-| 
gress.  The  civil  rights  biU  has  been 
given  priority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased  with  tha 
caliber  of  the  debate  in  the  House  o| 
Representatives  on  the  tax  bill.  Over-» 
all  it  was  on  a  very  high  plane  and  muct^ 
good  came  from  it.  However,  the  debat^ 
off  the  floor  of  the  House  has  In  manj^ 
instances  taken  a  very  low  level.  | 
called  to  the  House's  attention  by  re-i 
marks  on  the  floor  appearing  on  page4 
17340-17341  of  the  Congressional  Rec^ 
CRD  of  September  18,  1963,  a  despicable 
editorial  appearing  in  one  of  our  greaC 
newspapers  Just  before  the  debate  began. 
Regrettably,  this  was  not  an  Isolatedj 
exsunple  of  the  low  tactics  being  em- 
ployed by  some  overzealous  advocates  of! 
what  they  deemed  to  be  President  Ken- 
nedy's tax  and  fiscal  policy  proposals. 

On  October  9,  1963,  another  example 
of  this  low-level-tjT3e  debate  was  called 
to  my  attention.  This  time  it  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  letter  to  the  editor  appearing 
in  the  Washington  Post  signed  by,  of  aU 
persons,  a  full  professor  in  one  of  our 
most  respected  institutions  of  learning. 
Harvard  University.  It  Is  certainly  a 
sad  day  for  public  debate  in  America! 
when  the  ethics  of  "gutter"  politics  is 
employed  by  distingiiished  professors  of 
political  science  and  deemed  suflBciently 
meritorious  by  one  of  America's  leading 
newspapers  to  print  it  in  prominent! 
display. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  these  are  iso- 
lated examples  of  the  caliber  of  public 
debate  being  carried  on  in  America  today 
outside  the  Congress  by  those  in  promi- 
nent and  powerful  public  positions.  Re- 
grettably it  is  becoming  so  commonplace 
that  people  just  shrug  it  off.  Many  peo- 
ple wonder  why  I  still  get  excited  about 
it  and  continue  to  protest. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  said  in  one  of  my 
speeches  of  protests  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  that  I  felt  that  the  root  of  this 
trouble  lay  in  the  school  of  neo-Machia- 
velllan  political  scientists  which  seems 
to  be  so  dominant  in  our  universities  and 
colleges  today.  I  pointed  to  Dr.  David 
B.  Truman,  of  Columbia  University, 
whose  text  books  on  political  science  are 
so  widely  used  throughout  our  colleges 
and  universities  as  a  symbol  or  leader  of 
this  modem  school  of  political  thought 
which  I  think  is  so  degrading,  and,  in  its 
cynical  attempt  to  be  realistic,  so  un- 
realistic. Seymour  Harris,  professor  of 
political  science,  at  Harvard,  has  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  neo-Machiavellian. 
However,  he  seems  not  content  to  just 
teach  this  questionable  doctrine,  but  he 
seeks  to  practice  it. 

I  am  setting  out  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  the  letter  of  Sejrmour  Harris  which 
appeared  in  the  October  9  Washington 
Post.  I  am  also  including  the  reply  I 
sent  to  the  Washington  Post.  I  trust 
the  editors  of  the  Washington  Post  will 
print  my  reply  even  though  it  is  now 
set  out  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
After  all,  the  readership  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  differs  markedly  from  the 
readership  of  the  Post: 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 

Oct.  9,  1963] 

LzrrzRS  to  thk  Editob:   Kill  th«  Tax  Cot? 

I   refuse    to    believe    that   the   Republican 

Party,   the  party  of  Lincoln,  the  party  that 


In  every  great  crisis  has  sacrificed  partisan 
gain  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  will  now 
follow,  for  purely  partisan  reasons,  the  advice 
of  Congressmen  Btvnes,  Cxjbtis,  and  also  the 
able,  and  I  believe  mistaken,  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  and  try  to  kill  the  President's 
tax  program. 

For  once  In  oxir  history,  management,  labor 
and  professional  economists  have  agreed  al- 
most unanimously  to  support  a  tax  cut.  At 
the  Ways  and  Means  Ck>mmlttee  hearings 
only  two  out  of  200  witnesses  opposed  the  tax 
cut.  Here  Is  the  one  and  only  major  attack 
on  unemployment,  on  growth,  and  on  cut- 
ting Government  deficits  eventually,  on 
which  there  is  agreement,  and  to  lose  this  ad- 
vance for  partisan  gains  would  be  an  unfor- 
givable denouement. 

The  major  thrust  of  these  critics  of  the 
tax  cut  Is  that  It  must  be  accompanied  by 
guarantees  on  curbing  expenditures.  But 
have  expenditures  been  so  large?  In  the  3 
last  Elsenhower  years  (fiscal  years  1958  to 
1961 ) ,  expenditures  rose  by  %\Q  billion  as 
compau-ed  to  $17  billion  (estimated)  under 
Kennedy  1961  to  1964.  The  nondefense  (and 
space)  rises  were  $10  billion  for  Eisenhower 
and  $11  billion  for  Kennedy.  Without  any 
new  programs  or  extension  of  old,  and  with 
prices  rising  by  I'-i  percent,  population  by 
2  percent,  and  wages  by  3  percent  per  year 
and  built-in  expansion  in  many  programs 
(e.g.,  veterans,  aid  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment), it  Is  almost  unbelievable  that  the 
President  could  have  actually  deflated  non- 
defense  expenditures  in  stable  dollars.  Yet 
they  have  actually  declined  in  fiscal  year 
1964  plans  by  several  percent  per  capita. 

Let  us  consider  the  net  cost  of  a  stillbirth 
of  the  President's  tax  program.  A  major 
goal  has  been  to  reduce  unemployment  to 
4  percent.  I  doubt  that  even  the  President's 
tax  program  will  bring  unemployment  down 
to  4  percent  by  1966,  and  it  certainly  will  not 
with  drastic  reductions  in  expenditures  or 
even  with  absolute  stability  In  expenditures. 
In  fact  then  unemployment  would  probably 
rise. 

In  order  to  keep  unemplo3^ment  from  ris- 
ing In  the  next  3  years  we  shall  need  an 
increase  of  gross  national  product  of  about 
$133  billion. 

A  tax  cut  of  $10  billion,  according  to  var- 
ious estimates,  will  increase  gross  national 
product  by  1966  from  $25  to  $60  billion 
per  year,  or  say  $40  billion.  Hence,  the  tax 
cut  will  yield  30  percent  of  the  rise  of  gross 
national  product  needed  to  keep  unemploy- 
ment from  rising. 

If  any  criticism  is  to  be  directed  against 
the  President's  fiscal  program,  it  may  be  that 
on  purely  economic  consideration.  It  is  not 
enough.  The  economics  surely  point  to  a 
larger  tax  cut  and  to  a  greater  rise  in  spend- 
ing. Yet  in  view  of  the  difficulties  confront- 
ing the  President  in  getting  through  even 
this  moderate  program  accompanied  by  re- 
trenchments in  nondefense  spending,  it  must 
be  clear  to  the  liberals  that  the  President, 
taking  large  political  risks  even  with  this 
modest  program,  was  wise  not  to  be  even 
more  audacious.  A  smaller  cut  would  not 
have  helped  much,  a  larger  one  would  have 
attracted  hostile  treatment  in  the  Congress. 

Then  is  there  no  way  out  of  our  unem- 
ployment fix?  Until  the  public  and  the 
Congress  become  adequately  educated  on 
modern  economics,  we  are  not  likely  to  have 
the  kind  of  fiscal  policies  that  will  solve  the 
unemployment  problem,  at  least  temporarily 
aggravated  by  structural  maladjustments. 

In  one  area  we  could  do  more.  It  costs 
perhaps  one -tenth  as  much  to  get  an  addi- 
tional Job  by  treating  structural  unemploy- 
ment directly  as  through  the  deficit  route. 
I  believe  we  could  eliminate  600.000  unfilled 
vacancies  and  cut  down  perhaps  40  percent 
of  our  excess  unenaployment  through  ade- 
quate educational,  vocational,  manpower 
training,  youth  and  area  development  pro- 
grams.   One  billion  dollars  might  well  provide 


as  much  as  500,000  additional  Jobs.  The  only 
limitation  on  the  yield  is  set  by  the  level  of 
unemployment.  At  6  percent  unemploy- 
ment, unfilled  vacancies  are  limited.  Hence 
the  need  of  depending  prlmarUy  on  the  de- 
mand approach. 

SxTMOtm  E.  Harkis, 
Littauer  Professor  of  Political 

Economy.  Harvard  University. 
Cambridge. 


Congress  of  the  Untttd  States, 

HoxreE  OF  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  October  10,  1963. 
Editors,  The  Washinoton  Post, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen:  I  read  the  letter  by  Seymour 
Harris,  using  his  title  "Littauer  Professor  of 
Political  Economy,"  Harvard  University,  pub- 
lished on  your  editorial  page  of  Wednesday, 
October  9.  1963,  under  the  heading:  "Kill  the 
Tax  Cut?" 

Mr.  Harris  degrades  his  professorship  and 
the  cause  of  honest  scholarship  by  the  highly 
unethical  tactics  of  debate  he  employs  in  his 
letter.  He  accxases  the  Republicans,  Con- 
gressman Byrnes  and  myself  by  name,  of 
taking  a  position  on  the  tax  bill  "for  purely 
partisan  purposes"  and  Implies  that  this  par- 
tisanship goes  to  the  extreme  of  sacrificing 
the  welfare  of  the  country  for  partisan  gain. 

Ad  hominem  argument  such  as  Mr.  Harris 
employs,  of  the  most  scurrilous  sort,  destroys 
the  possibility  of  further  meaningful  debate. 
If  the  position  an  opponent  espouses  is  In- 
sincere, narrowly  partisan  to  the  extent  that 
he  would  advance  It  against  the  welfare  of 
his  country  what  Indeed  can  be  said  in  re- 
buttal on  the  points  that  do  relate  to  the 
issue,  not  to  the  character  of  the  opponent? 

Mr.  Harris  again  hits  below  the  belt  when 
he  states:  "For  once  in  oiu-  history,  manage- 
ment, labor,  and  professional  economists 
have  agreed  almost  unanimously  to  support 
a  tax  cut."  This  is  another  argviment  ad 
personam  and  not  to  the  issues.  It  also  is  a 
false  statement.  There  is  by  no  means  una- 
nimity on  the  economic  theory  of  cutting 
taxes  with  heavy  deficits  already  in  existence 
as  a  method  of  stimulating  the  economy. 

Mr.  Harris'  letter  says:  "At  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  hearing  only  2  of  200  wit- 
nesses opposed  the  tax  cut."  Even  if  the 
facts  were  true,  this  is  a  false  argument.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  witnesses  were 
not  appearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  discuss  the  pros  or  cons  of  the 
fiscal  and  economic  policy  involved  in  a  tax 
cut  in  context  of  deficits  and  Increased  ex- 
penditures. They  were  testifying  on  tech- 
nical aspects  of  the  bill. 

Fortunately,  the  debate  on  the  tax  bill  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  was  conducted  on  a 
higher  plane  than  the  one  to  which  Mr. 
Harris  would  reduce  it. 

The  debate  over  whether  we  should  em- 
bark upon  a  new  and  untried  fiscal  theory, 
which  led  President  Kennedy  to  state  that 
this  was  the  most  Important  measure  to 
come  before  the  Congress  in  16  years,  has 
moved  forward.  Indeed,  the  debate  has 
moved  forward  to  the  point  where  the  pro- 
moters of  the  new  fiscal  theory  beginning 
with  the  President  now  deny  In  effect  that 
they  are  advancing  a  new  theory.  They 
have  hit  the  sawdust  trail  to  pledge  alle- 
giance publicly  to  the  concept  of  strict  ex- 
penditure control  in  order  to  make  the 
tax  cut  feasible. 

The  political  issue  now  Is  simply  over 
whether  the  President's  pledges  and  the 
Congress'  formal  statement  put  In  the  bill 
at  the  last  minute  by  the  Democratic  leaders 
of  its  sense  that  there  be  expenditure  con- 
trols are  sufficient  to  insure  expenditure  con- 
trol. The  Republican  position  is  that  the 
Presidential  pledge  and  the  congressional  In- 
tent should  be  tied  to  some  statutory  re- 
quirement, words  are  not  enough.  There 
now  is  no  open  controversy  over  whether 
there  should  be  expenditure  reforms  if  the 
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tax  bill  iB  to  have  its  hoped  for  economic 
benefits. 

However,  letters  and  statements  like  that 
of  Seymour  Harris  create  considerable  sxispl- 
clon  over  whether  the  new  theory  of  planned 
deficit  financing  which  requires  that  there 
be  no  decrease,  but  rather  an  Increase,  in 
Federal  spending  to  go  along  with  the  tax 
cut,  has  Indeed  been  abandoned  even  though 
honest  public  debate  for  this  position  has 
been  abandoned.  These  letters  and  state- 
ments must  be  weighed  In  relation  to  the 
following  question:  Why  did  the  President 
fight  so  hard  to  prevent  his  pledge  to  exer- 
cise exi>enditure  reform  from  being  put  Into 
a  form  of  statutory  requirement,  and  all  too 
mild  requirement  In  my  judgment? 

I  would  be  happy  to  debate  Mr.  Harris,  if 
he  will  review  and  take  to  heart  the  subject 
of  proper  ethics  In  debate,  or  any  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  fiscal  theorists  who  believe  that 
planned  deficits  made  larger  by  tax  cuts  will 
stimulate  an  economy  so  that  revenues  are 
Increased  and  unemployment  alleviated.  I 
disagree  with  them.  Over  a  period  of  months 
I  have  tried  to  spell  out  my  reasons  and  set 
forth  what  I  deem  to  be  the  facts  which 
support  my  position.  There  has  been  little 
rebuttal  offered.  I  must  confess  that  almost 
my  sole  media  to  reach  the  people  Is  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  through  no  fault  of  my 
own,  I  hope. 

I  take  the  position  I  do,  I  can  assure  Mr. 
Harris,  because  I  do  love  my  country.  I  do 
not  nor  have  I  ever  argued  that  those  who 
take  a  position  contrary  to  mine  on  any  sub- 
ject are  so  partisan  that  they  wovild  damage 
their  country  or  are  so  Ignorant  they  just 
don't  know  any  better.  Indeed,  I  try  never 
to  attack  the  character  or  the  Intelligence 
of  my  opponents.  I  only  hit  at  their  argu- 
ments. Only  by  following  the  established 
rules  of  fair  debate  can  we  gain  the  great 
and  needed  benefits  to  be  derived  from  hon- 
est debate. 

I  would  conclude  by  pointing  out  that 
what  bipartisanship  existed  in  respect  to  the 
tax  bill  followed  the  line  suggested  by  Con- 
gressman Byrnes  and  myself.  Twenty-five 
Democrat  Congressmen  joined  the  Republi- 
cans In  their  position.  Only  one  Republican 
Joined  the  Democrats.  Any  objective  ob- 
server of  the  push  and  pull  going  on  to 
switch  or  hold  votes  on  a  basis  other  than 
the  merits  of  the  debate  knows  that  this 
push  and  pulling  occurred  on  the  Democrat 
Bide  of  the  aisle.  All  we  Republicans,  being 
out  of  power,  can  offer  to  oiu'  party  colleagues 
to  get  them  to  come  along  and  certainly  all 
we  can  offer  to  our  Democrat  colleagues,  Is 
sweet  reason. 

Let  Mr.  Harris  advance  sweet  reason  In- 
stead of  vituperation  to  support  his  economic 
and  fiscal  theories,  then  we  can  move  the 
debate  forward. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Thomas  B.  Curtis. 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  go  on  to 
discuss  another  unfortunate  develop- 
ment which  occurred  In  the  debate  on 
the  recent  tax  bill  before  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  want  to  discuss  in  some  detail  the 
lobbying  activities  of  the  Business  Com- 
mittee for  Tax  Reduction  in  1963,  the 
so-called  Ford  Committee,  to  try  to 
pressure  H.R.  8363  through  the  House, 
not  through  any  appeal  to  facts  and 
arguments  but  through  what  we  Con- 
gressmen have  come  to  recognize  as  the 
rougher  and  more  sordid  techniques,  the 
techniques  that  have  given  that  very 
fine  and  essential  procedure  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution — the  right  to  pe- 
tition the  Congress — such  a  bad  repu- 
tation. The  exercising  of  the  right  to 
petition  the  Congress,  "lobbying"  as  we 
generally  term  it,  can  be  tine  and  splen- 


did. It  can  contribute  greatly  to  the 
process  of  writing  better  legislation  for 
our  society.  However,  the  employment 
of  improper  techniques,  and  I  regard 
any  technique  which  does  other  than  re- 
sort to  presenting  fair  arguments  and 
facts  as  the  pleader  sees  them,  as  im- 
proper, can  destroy  the  good  benefits 
derived  from  the  lobbying  process. 

The  most  powerful  lobby  in  the  Con- 
gress h£is  become  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. In  recent  years  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  neo-Machiavellian  school 
of  political  science  it  has  become  an 
employer  of  the  worst  techniques  yet 
developed  in  this  important  field.  The 
rottenness  of  the  lobbying  techniques 
employed  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  to  force  measures  through 
the  Congress  in  complete  disregard  of 
the  merits  of  the  legislation  as  developed 
through  orderly  congressional  hearings 
and  debate,  is  only  one  aspect  of  the 
low  state  of  representative  government 
today.  The  fact  that  the  employment 
of  these  techniques  are  not  only  known, 
but  condoned  and,  hard  to  believe, 
praised  and  encouraged  by  leaders  in 
our  universities,  in  the  fourth  estate, 
and  in  other  important  fields  of  en- 
deavor including  even  some  of  our 
churches  makes  the  situation  one  from 
which  our  society  may  not  be  able  to 
recover. 

The  Ford  Committee  was  inspired  by 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  was  never  a  group  independent 
of  the  executive.  Public  funds  were  used 
contrary  to  explicit  statutory  mandates 
to  further  the  propaganda  endeavors  of 
this  committee.  Indeed,  its  entire  pur- 
pose was  one  of  propagandizing  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  over  the  heads  of  the 
Congress. 

The  committee  or  its  guiding  executive 
committee  did  not  seek  to  appeal  to  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  on  the  basis  of 
fair  argument  or  fact.  Rather  it  sought 
to  appeal  to  the  Congresmen  through  in- 
fluencing local  people  in  the  Congress- 
men's constituency— people  who  had 
little  concept  of  the  results  of  7  months 
work  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
on  the  measure,  let  alone  the  weeks  of 
work  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  en- 
gaged in  going  over  the  theories  inher- 
ent in  this  proposed  novel  and  untried 
fiscal  policy. 

The  entire  purpose  of  the  Ford  Com- 
mittee conceived  and  executed  by  the 
Federal  executive  with  the  servile  ac- 
quiescence of  the  executive  group  was  to 
go  over  the  heads  of  the  Congress  to  the 
people  with  propaganda,  before  the 
Members  of  the  House  even  had  a  chance 
to  read  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee's report  and  the  hearings  on  the  bill, 
let  alone  listen  to  the  debate. 

The  purpose  of  congressional  hearings 
is  to  gather  together  in  public  the  facts 
and  argxunents,  the  wisdom  in  the  so- 
ciety, which  pertain  to  the  legislation 
under  scrutiny,  so  that  on  the  basis  of 
the  knowledge  adduced  and  with  objec- 
tivity, not  on  the  basis  of  ignorance  and 
with  prejudice,  the  best  decision  possible 
can  be  reached.  The  Members  of  the 
House  not  on  the  committee  read  the 
majority  views,  contrast  them  with  the 
minority  views,  and  listen  to  the  debate 


of  their  colleagues  who  had  studied  the 
matter,  and  participate  in  the  debate 
themselves,  then  reach  their  conclusions 
on  what  is  best  for  our  society. 

The  technique  of  going  over  the  heads 
of  the  Congress  to  propagandize  the  peo- 
ple will  destroy  the  system  of  representa- 
tive government.  Not  only  did  those 
managing  and  running  our  newspapers, 
TV  and  radio  stations,  our  magazines, 
and  other  media  for  informing  the  peo- 
ple of  the  issues  of  the  day,  not  decry 
this  process,  they  assisted  in  making  it  as 
effective  as  they  could.  Without  the 
media's  cooperating  with  the  President 
this  play  could  never  have  been  exe- 
cuted. 

Even  now  but  for  the  cloak  of  protec- 
tion the  media  has  thrown  around  the 
lobbying  activities  of  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  the  people  them- 
selves would  know  the  manner  In  which 
congressional  process  hais  been  corrupted 
and  sought  to  be  rendered  useless,  and 
servile  to  the  will  of  the  Executive. 

The  Ford  Committee  lined  up  its  mem- 
bership on  a  camaraderie  basis,  and  very 
carefully  avoided  pointing  up  to  those 
whom  they  asked  to  join  what  was  the 
basic  issue  involved  In  the  tax  cut  pro- 
posal. The  basic  issue  was  whether  a 
tax  cut  would  be  beneficial  if  there  were 
not  at  the  same  time  expenditure  reform. 
Indeed,  those  responsible  for  gathering 
the  names  to  be  used  for  the  propaganda 
campaign  deceitfully — in  light  of  the 
subsequent  use  of  the  names — put  ex- 
penditure reform  as  one  of  the  objectives 
of  the  committee  along  with  tax  cutting. 
Many  members  who  signed  up  did  so 
only  because  expenditure  reform  was  set 
out  as  one  of  the  committee's  objectives 
in  all  the  Ford  Committee  literature. 

Once  having  gotten  these  names  to- 
gether, however,  the  behind  the  scenes 
steering  committee  of  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Treasury  was  one,  utilized  these 
ntmies  as  the  base  of  the  propaganda 
campaign  to  force  through  the  tax  bill 
with  no  expenditure  reform. 

Secretary  of  Treasury  Dillon  was  cer- 
tainly aware  that  the  basic  issue  was 
whether  expenditure  reform  would  be 
part  of  the  tax  cut  package.  Anyone  can 
read  the  cross  examinations  of  Secretary 
Dillon  on  this  point  printed  in  the  public 
hearings  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  to  see  how 
hard  this  point  was  driven  home  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Dillon  knew  full  well  that  the  Re- 
publicans on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee were  for  a  tax  cut  but  were  insist- 
ent from  the  begiiuiing  that  it  had  to  be 
in  context  with  expenditure  reform. 

In  spite  of  this  knowledge,  Mr.  Dillon 
In  public  statements  said  that  the  Ford 
Committee  backed  the  passage  of  the 
tax  bill,  H.R.  8363,  without  tying  it  to 
expenditure  reform. 

Henry  Ford  made  similar  statements. 
So  did  President  Kennedy.  The  majority 
whip,  Congressman  Boocs,  carried  for- 
ward this  questionable  lobbying  tech- 
nique by  inserting  the  names  of  all  the 
Ford  Committee  members  In  the  Record 
before  the  debate  on  the  tax  bill  began, 
insinuating  that  these  men  were  for  a 
tax  cut  without  the  Republican  motion 
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to  recommit,  tylziff  it  to  expenditure  re- 
form. 

The  members  of  the  Ford  Committee 
were  not  asked  nor  did  they  take  a  posi- 
tion on  this  one  and  only  key  issue.  A 
polling  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee— at  least  the  52  members  from  the 
State  of  Missoxiri — revealed  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  were  opposed  to 
a  tax  cut  without  expenditure  reform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  the: 
letter  I  wrote  to  the  52  members  of  this 
committee  from  the  State  of  Missouri: 

BxprniBKR  16,  1963.     j 

Dkak  1<x.  — :  I  am  writing  to  all  Missouri^ 
ana  whose  names  appear  on  the  Business 
Committee  for  Tax  Reduction  in  1963.  Your] 
name  was  on  the  list.  Many  of  you  are  closei 
and  If  I  may  say  so  dear  friends. 

The  spokesmen  for  the  Kennedy  admln-< 
lstr»tlon.  Including  Secretary  of  Treasury 
Douglas  DlUon.  have  stated  that  you  and  all 
the  other  businessmen  on  this  list  are  in 
faTor  of  passage  of  HH.  8363,  the  Federal 
Revenue  Act  of  1963.  which  Is  designed  toj 
cut  Federal  Income  and  corporate  taxes  by| 
•11 J  billion,  about  f7  billion  beginning 
January  1964.  and  the  balance  beginning; 
1966.  Tour  names  appeared  in  the  Con-< 
•BxasioirAL  Rbcoko  of  September  10,  1963. 
];>age  16715. 

The  committee  of  which  you  are  a  mem-> 
ber  made  it  clear,  that  you  favored  a  tax  cut; 
of  this  proportion,  but  that  you  also  favored: 
expenditure  reform.  It  was  not  very  clear 
how  the  two  objectives  were  to  be  related. 

The  issue  the  Congress  must  face  and  the 
Issue  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
faced  was  whether  tax  cutting  was  wise 
without  expenditure  reform  and  If  this  was 
so  whether  there  had  been  expenditure  re- 
form as  of  now  so  that  a  cut  beginning  in 
January  1964  was  Justified. 

In  my  Judgment  a  tax  cat  without  ex- 
penditure reform  Is  foolhardy  and  will  hurti 
rather  than  help  the  economy.  In  my  Judg- 
ment there  has  been  no  expenditure  reform.. 
Indeed,  expenditures  have  been  Increased, 
by  the  Kennedy  administration  and  the  pro- 
posals submitted  by  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration call  for  further  Increases,  not  reduc- 
tions. In  expenditures. 

I  wotild  appreciate  knowing  if  (1)  you  be- 
lieve It  Is  wise  to  cut  taxes  without  expendi- 
ture reform,  (2)  if  you  believe  that  there 
has  been  expenditure  reform. 

I  am  weU  aware  of  the  public  statements 
of  the  Kennedy  administration,  including 
the  President  himself,  to  the  effect  that  the 
administration  is  prepared  to  have  expendi- 
ture reform  and  that  it  is  presenting  tight 
budgets.  Howerer,  in  my  opinion,  the  facts 
do  not  bear  out  this  allegation. 

I  am  going  to  impose  upon  you  a  bit  fur- 
ther by  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  speech  I  re- 
cently made  on  the  subject  of  tax  cutting 
expenditures  and  Federal  debt  along  with  the 
Republican  minority  views,  opposing  a  taxi 
cut  at  this  time,  accompcmylng  the  commit- 
tee report  on  H  Jl.  8363. 

May  I  ask  you  to  read  both  of  these  docu- 
ments? I  do  not  believe  I  am  being  pre- 
sumptuous In  making  this  request.  Your 
fine  name  and  your  reputation  have  been 
used  publicly  by  the  administration  to  Influ- 
ence the  passage  of  this  legislation.  Oniy 
three  of  your  number  hare  written  to  me. 
and  those  in  a  very  cursory  fashion,  giving 
to  me  yovir  views  on  this  matter.  I  have 
been  trying  to  study  and  debate  this  matter 
in  detail  for  over  13  months,  both  as  a: 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  as  the  senior  Republican  of  the  Jolnti 
Economic  Committee. 

I  wonder  what  representative  government 
means  If  the  leaders  of  our  business  commu- 
nity bypass  their  elected  repreeentativee  and 
Join  the  executive  In  a  move  to  pressure  the 
Congress,    not  on   the   basis   of   discussion. 


presentation    of    facts    and    arguments,    but 
rather  on  the  basis  of  prestige? 

I  tmst  that  most.  If  not  all,  of  you  had  no 
knowledge  or  tinderstandlng  of  the  nuinner 
In  which  your  naaies  were  to  be  used  by 
those  who  set  up  this  kind  of  march  on 
Washington  In  behalf  of  cutting  taxes  in  the 
context  of  an  already  burdensome  debt  with 
deficits,  "planned"  on  beyond  the  reason- 
able foreseeable  future. 

Inasmuch    as    the    House   debate    on    this 
matter  is  scheduled  for  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, September  34  emd  25,  I  would  appreci- 
ate a  reply  by  that  date. 
Sincerely. 

TUOMAS     B.    CUKTIS. 

I  again  point  out  that  this  illegal  and 
improper  pressure  lobbying  exemplified 
by  the  Ford  Committee  could  not  have 
occurred  without  the  cooperation  of  the 
newspapers,  magazines,  TV,  and  radio. 
If  Just  the  essence  of  what  I  am  charg- 
ing here  is  reported  with  some  diligence 
to  the  people  we  can  slow  down  the 
growth  of  this  kind  of  rottermess  which 
is  destro3^ng  representative  government 
in  America. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  OF 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
MUST  FINANCIALLY  SUPPORT  THE 
NATIONAL  SYMPHONY  ORCHES- 
TRA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Undet 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent days  the  newspapers  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  have  carried  accounts  of  a  labor- 
management  dispute  which  threatens 
the  very  existence  of  the  most  impor- 
tant living  cultural  asset  in  the  Federal 
city.  I  refer  to  the  strike  by  the  Musi- 
cians Union  Local  161,  American  Fed- 
eration of  Musicians  AFL-CIO.  against 
the  National  S3miphony  Orchestra  Asso- 
ciation, a  strike  which  already  has  cost 
the  musicians  1  week  of  their  employ- 
ment and  has  cost  the  Orchestra  Associa- 
tion four  of  its  hard-won  paying  en- 
gagements. 

The  National  Symphony  Orchestra  is 
now  about  to  start  its  33d  season  eis  the 
resident  orchestra  of  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital. This  season  also  marks  the  15th 
anniversary  of  Howard  Mitchell  as  the 
music  director  of  this  splendid  orches- 
tra. In  a  public  statement  issued  dur- 
ing the  current  dispute  by  the  musicians 
themselves  they  said : 

The  musicians  are  genuinely  proud  of  the 
fact  that  the  National  Symphony,  under  the 
devoted  leadership  of  Howard  Mitchell,  has 
achieved  a  position  of  eminence  among  the 
major  American  orchestras.  It  is  conunon 
knowledge  that  musicians  and  critics,  both 
locally  and  nationally,  have  hailed  the  or- 
chestra as  one  of  the  country's  finest.  Cer- 
tainly, it  is  appropriate  that  the  Nation's 
Capital  should  be  the  home  of  an  orchestra 
comparable  to  the  finest  in  other  nations. 

It  is  a  sad  but  well-known  fact  of  our 
cultural  life  not  only  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  but  in  the  country  at  large  that 
symphony  orchestras  cannot  and  do  not 
pay  their  own  way.  Therefore,  they 
need  the  suiHPort  of  gifts  and  grants — 
Just  as  do  universities,  museums,  and 
libraries. 


I  am  told  that  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  does  very  well  in  paying  the 
greatest  part  of  its  own  way.  It  earns 
two-thirds  of  its  annual  expenses,  a  ma- 
jor part  of  which  are  the  salaries  of  the 
musicians.  The  rest  of  its  annual  income 
must  come  from  annual  gifts — this  year 
$420,000  Is  needed — raised  from  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  National  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, unlike  older  orchestras  in  our 
country's  larger  cities,  has  no  significant 
endowment  fund.  It  must  refinance  it- 
self each  year  by  going  to  the  public. 
It  does  this  with  remarkable  success,  re- 
ceiving contributions  from  24,000  sep- 
arate individuals  which  are  brought  in 
by  an  army  of  4,000  dedicated  volunteer 
workers. 

The  musicians  of  the  National  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  through  their  union 
recognize  the  limited  capacity  to  pay  of 
the  Orchestra  Association  and  their  re- 
cently expired  contract  takes  note  of  the 
necessity  to  "recognize  the  economic  and 
other  limitations  of  the  nonprofit,  pub- 
lic-supported nature  of  the  association." 
Nevertheless,  the  musicians  feel  that 
their  basic  living  needs  require  a  higher 
seasonal  income  than  the  National  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  says  it  can  afford  to  pay. 
At  the  present  time,  almost  any  Govern- 
ment clerk  is  paid  more  than  orchestra 
players  with  years  of  training  and  ex- 
perience and  the  finest  educational  back- 
ground. The  musicians  have  rejected, 
through  their  union,  the  association's 
offer  to  raise  their  present  pay  to  a  level 
which  would  bring  the  seasonal  pay  of 
the  lowest  paid  staff  musician  in  the  third 
season  of  the  proposed  3 -year  employ- 
ment contract  to  $5,000.  The  musicians' 
present  demands  would  bring  the  third- 
year  figure  to  $6,000. 

Commenting  on  this  in  an  editorial, 
the  Washington,  DC,  Evening  Star  said 
on  October  9: 

Now,  no  one  could  successfully  argue  that 
mxisicians  luxuriate  in  an  axira  of  overpaid 
ease.  They  are  specalists  who  have  worked 
hard  to  win  their  positions  and  must  continue 
to  labor  hard  to  hold  them.  But  the  eco- 
nomic facts  of  life  are  such  tliat,  in  order 
to  exist  at  all,  symphony  orchestras  must 
scrape  and  dig  for  every  penny. 

In  the  Washington  area,  a  benevolent  pub- 
lic has  kept  the  orchestra  alive.  There  is 
no  city  government  subsidization  enjoyed 
by  some  orchestras. 

The  Star's  editorial  advice  to  the 
musicians  is: 

Until  the  day  comes  when  they  may  have 
a  full  orchestral  season,  musicians  must  be 
expected  to  supplement  their  Incomes  else- 
where. As  it  is  they  must  face  up  to  the 
hard  realities  of  public  fundraislng. 

Perhaps  a  question  may  be  raised  at 
this  very  point  made  by  the  Star  in  its 
editorial.  Why  should  the  musicians  be 
expected  to  subsidize  the  National  Sym- 
phony  Orchestra  when  the  mimicipal 
government  of  Washington,  D.C.,  which 
is  controlled  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, subsidizes  this  great  orchestra  to 
the  extent  of  only  $8,000? 

The  problems  that  have  arisen  be- 
tween the  National  Symphony  Orchestra 
Association  and  its  musicians  are  not 
unique  to  Washington,  D.C.  They  exist 
in  greater  or  lesser  degree  in  all  but  a 
few  of  the  wealthiest  ciUes  which  sup- 
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port  long-established  and  heavily  en- 
dowed symphony  orchestras.  These  or- 
chestras, for  instance,  in  Boston,  New 
York  City,  and  Philadelphia,  pay  their 
musicians  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the 
musicians  of  the  National  Symphony  are 
paid.  In  addition,  their  seasons  are 
much  longer  and  run  to  nearly  50  weeks. 

The  greatest  support  that  has  come 
to  major  metropolitan  orchestras  in 
recent  years  has  come  from  grants  of 
public  funds  for  public,  free,  concerts 
from  State,  county,  and  city  govern- 
ments. In  nearby  Baltimore,  Md.,  the 
resident  symphony  orchestra  receives 
$140,000  a  year  from  such  sources,  the 
Los  Angeles  Symphony  receives  $155,000, 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  $50,000,  the 
Pittsburgh  Orchestra  $50,000,  and  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  $35,000.  Even  the 
oldest  and  richest  orchestra  in  the  United 
States,  the  one  that  serves  the  great 
metropolitan  community  in  which  I  live, 
the  New  York  Philharmonic,  gets  finan- 
cial support  from  the  New  York  State 
cultural  fund.  There  are  a  large  number 
of  other  symphony  orchestras  which  re- 
ceive financial  help  from  their  local 
governments. 

It  has  been  called  to  my  attention  that 
in  a  recent  dispute  between  the  Detroit 
Symphony  Orchestra's  musicians  and 
the  Detroit  Orchestra  Association,  the 
dispute  was  only  resolved  when  the  city 
of  Detroit  pledged  an  additional  $22,500 
to  the  $50,000  it  already  gives  its  sym- 
phony orchestra  each  year.  Last  year  a 
similar  impasse  in  Chicago  was  resolved 
when  the  mayor  of  Chicago,  Richard  J. 
Daley,  pledged  to  use  the  prestige  of  his 
office  to  raise  an  additional  $300,000  for 
the  orchestra  so  the  playing  season  could 
be  extended. 

If  there  is  any  right  or  wrong  in  the 
crisis  that  faces  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  this  community,  the  great- 
est wrong  is  that  of  the  failure  of  a  fed- 
erally controlled  municipal  government 
which  has  failed  dismally  and  utterly  to 
provide  anything  substantial,  beyond 
mere  words  and  fine  phrases  about  the 
importance  of  the  arts  to  our  life  as  a 
people,  to  financially  aid  and  encourage 
the  development  of  a  significant  cultural 
life  for  the  millions  of  people  who  live 
in  the  metropolitan  area  of  which  the 
District  of  Columbia  Is  the  center,  or  for 
the  more  than  7  million  people  who  visit 
the  Nation's  Capital  each  year. 

The  National  Symphony  Orchestra  has 
done  an  outstanding  job  in  lifting  itself 
into  the  highest  artistic  ranks  by  its  own 
bootstraps.  Through  its  own  initiative 
and  resources,  and  the  contributions  of 
its  many  friends,  it  has  made  the  lives 
of  children  more  meaningful  through  the 
presentation  of  the  great  classics  of  our 
heritage  available  to  them  through  free 
concerts  In  the  metropolitan  area  schools. 
In  most  other  cities,  such  concerts  are 
paid  for  by  public  funds.  Here  they  are 
made  possible  by  private  gifts. 

All  of  you,  I  am  sure,  have  noted  In 
the  newspapers  that  the  White  House  it- 
self has  Intervened  in  the  cultural  crisis 
of  the  National  Sjrmphony  Orchestra.  It 
Is  significant  that  President  Kennedy's 
adviser  on  National  Capital  affairs, 
Charles  A.  Horsky,  has  been  given  the  re- 
sponsibility  of  helping  the  contending 


parties  compromise  their  differences  in 
this  matter.  Perhaps  it  should  be  re- 
called that  a  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet,  former  Secretary  of  Labor  Ar- 
thur Goldberg,  intervened  to  help  resolve 
the  differences  between  the  Metrop>olitan 
Opera  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  the  Musi- 
cians Union  there,  and  his  award  was 
universally  hailed  because  it  recommend- 
ed cooperative  support  of  private  citizens, 
and  State,  coimty,  local  governments,  and 
the  Federal  Government.  Let  us  hope 
that  President  Kennedy  will  as  strongly 
support  his  adviser  on  National  Capital 
affairs  in  th<3  matter  as  he  did  his  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  for  the  issue  is  no  less 
important  to  this  community  and  to 
this  Nation. 

In  considering  what  the  Congress  and 
this  administration  might  do  in  a  posi- 
tive way  to  help  resolve  this  crisis  I 
would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  one 
of  the  many  remarkable  facts  about  the 
National  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  8 
years  this  orchestra  has  enjoyed  a  longer 
season  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been 
able  to  provide  through  the  remarkable 
generosity  of  one  individual.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  Mrs.  Herbert  A.  May,  who  has 
personally  given  $800,000  to  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra  during  the  past  8 
years  at  the  rate  of  $100,000  a  year  to 
create  and  maintain  that  outstanding 
and  public-spirited  series  of  free  spring 
concerts  called  "Music  for  Young 
America." 

In  these  repeated  acts  of  generosity 
Mrs.  May  is  doing  what  would  be  done 
by  Government  itself  in  almost  any  other 
city  of  similar  size  and  importance  in 
this  and  other  major  coim tries.  Should 
this  proud  Capital  City  do  any  less  on  its 
own?    I  think  not. 

At  the  same  time  that  Mrs.  Herbert 
May  has  been  showing  her  faith  and 
confidence  in  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  by  these  great  gifts,  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  shown  the  full  extent  of 
the  faith  and  confidence  which  its  in- 
dividual members  have  in  music  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  by  recommending  an  item  of 
$8,000  in  the  budget  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Recreation  Department  for 
this  orchestra. 

It  is  not  that  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  the  city  of  Washington  lacks  the 
power,  or  sufficient  authority,  to  con- 
tribute as  much  to  its  resident  symphony 
orchestra  as  other  cities  in  our  country 
contribute  to  the  support  of  their  resi- 
dent orchestras. 

It  is  not  that  the  Congress  itself  is  un- 
willing to  appropriate  District  funds  to 
the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  recreation  budget. 

Actusdly,  the  basic  authority  for  finan- 
cial support  of  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  other  music  and  art  pro- 
grams in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  am- 
ply provided  in  the  legislation  passed  in 
1942  establishing  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Recreation  Department. 

The  Congress  has  not  been  close-fisted 
with  the  District  of  Columbia  Recrea- 
tion Department,  and  its  budget,  which 
is  approved  by  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  before 
it  is  presented  to  the  Congress  each  year. 


currently  is  over  $3  million.  However, 
only  $25,000  of  this  is  for  the  arts,  and 
only  $8,000  of  it  Ls  earmarked  for  the 
National  Symphony  Orchestra. 

I  stand  ready  to  cosponsor  with  strong 
supi>orters  of  this  administration  in  this 
House  or  in  the  Senate  legislation  to  pro- 
vide $100,000  a  year  for  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra  if  it  is  determined 
that  legislation  is.  indeed,  needed,  and 
I  hope  Mr.  Horsky  will  look  into  this  mat- 
ter at  once,  and  that  the  President  will 
recommend  appropriate  legislation  if  it 
is  found  that  this  is  the  only  way  the 
present  impasse  can  be  resolved. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  whether  this  city's  fed- 
erally controlled  municipal  government 
has  as  much  faith  in  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  music  and  the  compelling  ne- 
cessity to  keep  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  alive  and  healthy  as  President 
Kennedy,  many  of  his  Cabinet  officers, 
and  Mrs.  Herbert  A.  May  do. 

Here,  again.  President  Kennedy's  Ad- 
viser on  National  Capital  Affairs,  Mr. 
Horsky.  can  play  a  key  role  for  who  can 
doubt  that  if  President  Kennedy,  acting 
on  his  advice,  recommended  the  appro- 
priation of  $100,000  for  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  free  public  con- 
certs that  the  Congress  would  act  as  fa- 
vorably on  this  recommendation  as  it  has 
in  appropriating  $3  million  for  the  other 
items  in  the  budget  of  the  District's 
Recreation  Department? 

All  of  the  elements  recognized  as  nec- 
essary for  support  of  the  arts  in  this 
country  are  present  in  this  symphony  or- 
chestra situation,  except  support  by  the 
local  municipal  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Recently,  the  Federal  pasmaent  to  the 
District's  municipal  government  was  in- 
creased from  $32  to  $50  million,  yet  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  did  not  recommend  that 
one  red  cent  of  that  increase  be  ear- 
marked for  the  arts  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Grovemment  is  by  far  the 
largest  single  employer  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  and  that  this  Federal  payment  is 
made  in  lieu  of  taxes. 

Large  employers  in  other  areas  such 
as  city  and  county  governments  and,  in 
the  case  of  Detroit,  for  instance,  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  contributes  to  music 
and  the  arts  as  a  matter  of  course  but 
this  duty  and  responsibility  to  support 
the  arts  in  the  Nation's  Capital  has 
been  consistently  overlooked  and  ig- 
nored. In  the  budget  of  the  municipal 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
now  running  over  $300  million  there  is 
provision  for  practically  everything  but 
aid  to  music  and  the  arts  of  a  realistic 
and  significant  amount.  There  is.  of 
course,  lipservice  and  a  token  payment 
but  it  is  certainly  not  one  that  we  can  be 
proud  of. 

The  enthusiasm  which  the  city  fathers 
in  Washington  feel  for  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center  is  due,  not  to  their  deep  and 
abiding  interest  in  the  arts  but  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  being  called  upon 
to  spend  one  thin  dime  to  help  make  it 
a  reality.  Instead,  citizens  throughout 
the  coimtry  are  being  asked  to  pay  $30 
million  for  what  some  think  may  prove 
to  be  a  white  elephant. 

The  disinterest  and  outright  hostility 
of  the  city  fathers  to  the  preservation  of 
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ih%  Capitol  9jaA  Keith's  Theaters,  as  pro- 
vided in  H.R.  7399  which  has  twice 
passed  the  House  unanimously,  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  city  of  Washington 
probably  would  have  to  make  certain 
performance  guarantees  even  if  they 
did  not  have  to  contribute  one  red  cent  to 
the  operation  of  either  of  these  theaters. 

Actors'  Equity  Association  has  gener- 
ously offered  to  raise  the  money  to  re- 
equip  the  Capitol  Theater,  the  furnish- 
ings of  which  were  recently  auctioned 
off.  Walter  N.  Tobriner.  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  was  quoted  In  the  Evening 
Star,  of  Washington.  D.C.,  on  March  16, 
1963.  as  saying  he  thought  it  "very  de- 
sirable to  preserve  the  Capitol  Theater 
as  an  outlet  for  events  of  cultural  im- 
portance."  He  suggested  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  pay  for  it.  however. 

I  received  a  letter  this  morning  from 
the  president  of  the  Musicians  Union 
which  I  would  like  to  include  at  this  point 
In  my  remarks : 

DwTTUCT  or  Columbia 
Pkdkration  aw  Musicians, 
WaMhi7^^ton,  D.C..  October  9.  1963. 

Hon.  WlUOAM  B.  WIQNAI.U 

Uoute  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAE  Conckessman:  Doubtless  you  have 
heard  of  the  deplorable  situation  that  exists 
with  regard  to  the  preservation  of  our  be- 
loved National  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Several  years  ago,  you  and  many  of  your 
colleagues,  with  great  foresight,  recogniaed 
that  sooner  or  later  the  city  of  Washington 
would  be  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
retahilng  Its  great  National  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Accordingly,  you  Introduced  bills  to  create 
a  municipal  arts  council  to  control  funds  to 
be  derived  from  apportioning  1  mill  out  of 
each  tax  dollar  paid  by  the  citizens  to  the 
support  oX  varied  cultural  activities  in  the 
District. 

If  our  symphony  Is  to  be  saved,  emergency 
measures  are  necessary  now  and  I  urge  you 
and  your  culturally  conscious  colleagues  to 
relnstltute  legislation  to  alleviate  the  present 
Bltuatloa  and  provide  wayi  and  means  of 
avoiding  a  cultural  crisis  Uice  this  In  the 
future. 

Now  Ls  the  time — now  or  never.  Do  you 
agree? 

My  sincere  thanks. 
Sincerely, 

Sam  Jack  Kaufman. 
President,  Locml  161,  American  Federa- 
tion of  Musieinns,  AFL-CIO. 

I  would  hope  that  President  Kennedy 
and  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  will,  therefore, 
strongly  recommend  to  the  Congress  an 
appropriation  of  $100,000  for  the  Na- 
tional Symphony  on  an  emergency  basis 
to  be  included  immediately  in  the  Dis- 
trict's budget.  The  concerts  produced 
as  a  result  of  this  appropriation  should 
be  performed  free  of  charge  for  all  of  the 
residents  of  the  metropolitan  area  of 
which  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  the 
center  and  for  all  of  the  visitors  who 
come  to  the  Nation's  Capital  from  all 
over  this  country. 

The  spirit  and  the  conviction  with 
which  I  make  this  proposal  has  been  best 
expressed,  perhaps,  by  the  Washington, 
D.C.  Daily  News  in  its  editorial,  "The 
Music  Fades,"  of  October  8  which  said: 
The  Music  Faobs 

It  is  Ironic  that  Just  when  one  of  Wash- 
ington's chief  cultural  assets    lU  National 


Symphony  Orchestra — Is  threatened  with 
dissolution,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  an- 
nounces a  tl  million  gift  to  the  National 
Cultural  Center  hers.  And  a  glamorous 
Austrian  Embassy  beneflt  ("almost  tlO  mil- 
lion worth  of  Jewels  and  furs  graced  the 
occasion,"  said  one  report)  brings  In  an- 
other til. 600. 

It  will  be  sad.  Indeed.  If  the  country  and 
the  community  manage  to  raise  the  $30  mil- 
lion needed  to  complete  what  the  Center's 
chairman  describes  as  "real  estate,"  only  to 
find  that  the  National  Symphony  and  other 
Washington  groups  creating  a  living  culture 
have.  In  the  meantune,  died  of  financial 
starvation. 

The  question  is  firmly  before  the  com- 
munity: Will  we  stand  by  and  let  our  fine 
orchestra  disband?  WUl  we  admit  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  the  Capital  City  of  the 
United  States  cannot  afford  to  pay  its 
musicians  a  modest  f6.000  for  a  32-week 
season? 

Since  the  answer  must  be  "No"  to  both 
questions,  machinery  should  be  set  up  im- 
mediately to  raise — by  nickels  and  dimes.  If 
necessary — a  sum  that  will  insure  a  long 
and  healthy  life  for  the  orchestra  and  a  de- 
cent one  for  the  men  and  women  whose 
artistry  has  made  It  one  of  the  beet  in  the 
country. 

SALE  OF  WHEAT  TO  RUSSIA 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  HokvenI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoRo  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
among  a  group  of  Members  of  Congress 
called  to  the  White  House  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  of  this  week  in  connection  with 
the  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia. 

Our  advice  was  not  sought.  We  were 
simply  told  what  the  President  was  go- 
ing to  say  at  his  press  conference 
Wednesday  night.  The  whole  thing  was 
an  ex  post  facto  operation. 

I  strongly  question  the  propriety  of 
selling  American  wheat  to  Russia.  The 
proposed  deal  would  be  Just  another 
concession  or  accommodation  to  the  So- 
viet Union  in  the  cold  war.  It  would  be 
a  unilateral  proposition  wherein  the 
United  States  would  grant  the  conces- 
sion of  8uppl3^g  the  Soviet  with  sub- 
sidized wheat  at  60  cents  a  bushel  below 
the  price  American  farmers  would  have 
to  pay  for  the  same  wheat.  No  matter 
how  momentarily  helpful  to  our  wheat 
surplus  problem  and  our  balance-of- 
payments  dilemma,  selling  wheat  to  the 
Russians  would  undeniably  strengthen 
them  where  they  are  weak;  to  wit.  short- 
age of  grain.  Have  we  waited  all  these 
years  in  the  cold  war  for  this  weak  spot 
only  to  now  rush  in  to  fill  it  without  de- 
manding anything  in  return  except  the 
price  of  the  wheat  itself?  If  the  deal  is 
to  be  consummated,  why  does  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  not  demand  con- 
cessions such  as  the  withdrawal  of  all 
Russian  troops  from  Cuba  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Berlin  wall?  Purthermcre.  If 
we  seU  wheat  to  Russia,  there  will  be  no 
logical  reason  why  we  should  not  also 
sell  It  to  Red  China  and  to  Castro  in 
Cuba.  If  we  sell  wheat  to  our  potential 
enemies,  we  may  have  the  satisfaction 


of  getting  the  gold  and  dollars  in  pay- 
ment, but  we  most  certainly  will  be  sur- 
rendering principles  in  our  fight  against 
world  communism.  Too  many  people 
seem  to  forget  that  the  objective  of  the 
Communists  is  world  domination  and 
destruction  of  the  free  world.  Building 
up  the  economy  of  the  Soviet  Union  by 
selling  them  our  wheat  is  not  the  way 
to  fight  this  threat. 
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CASIMIR  PULASKI  AND  THE  POUSH 
CONTRIBUTION  TO  AMERICAN  LIFE 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  p>oint 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  October  11 
marks  the  1 84th  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Caslmir  Pulaski,  an  outstand- 
ing champion  of  human  freedom,  a  man 
who  spent  his  entire  adult  life  fighting 
in  behalf  of  liberty,  both  on  the  plains 
of  his  native  Poland  and  in  the  American 
colonies  far  from  his  homeland. 

Although  he  was  probably  the  most 
prominent  and  the  most  romantic,  Pu- 
laski was  by  no  means  the  only  Pole  to 
contribute  to  the  development  of 
America.  Persistent  tradition  tells  of  a 
John  of  Kolno,  a  Polish  seafarer  and 
explorer  who  is  said  to  have  sailed  along 
the  eastern  coast  from  Labrador  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Delaware  River  in  1476, 
16  years  before  Columbus  crossed  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  an  established  fact 
that  when  Capt.  Christopher  Newport 
dropped  anchor  off  Jamestown  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1608,  the  passengers  included 
Michael  Lowlckl,  Zbigniew  Stefanski. 
Jan  Mata,  Jan  Bogdan,  Stanislaw 
Sadowski,  and  Karol  Zrenica.  These 
men,  skilled  in  shipbuilding  and  in  the 
production  of  glass,  soap,  pitch,  and  tar, 
helr>ed  immeasurably  in  the  development 
of  the  infant  colony.  Within  a  few 
years,  50  Poles  were  living  in  Jamestown. 
Other  Poles  added  their  efforts  to  the 
building  of  New  Sweden,  New  Nether- 
lands, and  other  colonies. 

In  our  War  for  Independence  Poles 
played  a  prominent  part.  The  exploits 
and  sacrifices  of  Pulaski  are  too  well 
known  to  need  repetition.  Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko  was  an  excellent  military  en- 
gineer and  an  outstanding  humanitarian, 
a  forerunner  of  the  movement  to  abol- 
ish slavery  in  the  United  States  and 
serfdom  in  Poland.  Fighting  by  their 
sides  were  such  new  arrivals  as  Maurice 
Beniowskl.  John  Zielin.ski.  Matthew  Ro- 
gowski,  Charles  Litom.skl,  and  Michael 
Kowacz.  The  names  of  descendants  of 
earlier  Polish  pioneers  are  to  be  found 
on  the  master  rolls  of  almost  every 
colony. 

Poles  distinguished  themselves  also  in 
the  War  of  1812,  the  War  with  Mexico, 
and  the  struggle  to  preserve  the  Union. 
In  the  latter  conflict  the  first  Union  offi- 
cer to  fall  on  the  field  of  battle  was 
Capt.  Constantine  Bledowskl,  on  May  10, 
1861,  at  St.  Louis.    He  was  one  of  the 


valiant  patriots  who  saved  Missouri  for 
the  Union.  The  most  famous  of  the 
many  Poles  in  the  Civil  War  was  Gen. 
Vladimir  Krzyzanowski.  He  rose  from 
the  rank  of  private  and  distinguished 
himself  in  many  battles  by  his  valor  and 
able  leadership.  In  all,  over  500  Poles 
died  fighting  to  preserve  the  Union. 

The  first  American  soldier  to  fall  in 
France  during  World  War  I  was  of  Polish 
descent.  Polish-Americans  made  signif- 
icant contributions  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom in  both  world  wars. 

If  the  Poles  have  excelled  in  deeds  of 
bravery  in  wartime,  their  role  in  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  our  Nation  has  been 
no  less  marked.  In  industry,  the  arts, 
and  the  professions,  their  place  in  the 
development  of  America  from  colonial 
times  to  the  present  has  been  a  vital  one. 

Casimir  Pulaski  lived  his  life  and  met 
his  death  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  The 
world  is  enriched  by  his  life  and  his 
spirit.  To  him  and  his  coimtryment, 
America  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

Today,  once  again,  Poland  is  crushed 
beneath  the  heel  of  the  tjTant.  May  the 
deeds  of  Pulaski  inspire  us  to  extend  our 
understanding,  sympathy,  and  aid.  to 
the  end  that  his  homeland  may  have  a 
new  birth  of  freedom. 


COLUMBUS  DAY,  1963 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  October  12 
will  soon  be  here  and  It  is  on  that  historic 
day  that  we  honor  the  great  navigator  of 
Italian  birth,  Christopher  Columbus. 
His  achievement  in  sailing  into  the  track- 
less ocean  is  more  meaningful  to  us  to- 
day than  it  was  for  previous  generations 
because  we  face  the  vastness  of  the  un- 
charted Atlantic.  We  shall  need  the 
same  courage  in  our  explorations  that 
we  have  exhibited  in  his. 

In  the  time  of  Columbus,  celestial  nav- 
igation was  in  its  infancy,  although 
rough  estimates  of  latitude  could  be 
made  from  the  height  of  the  North  Star 
above  the  horizon  and  its  relation  to 
outer  space  of  the  Little  Dipper.  A  me- 
ridian altitude  of  the  Sun,  applied  to 
available  tables  of  the  Sun's  declination, 
also  gave  latitude  by  the  use  of  a  simple 
formula.  But  the  instruments  of  ob- 
servation, a  solid  wood  or  brass  quadrant 
and  the  seaman's  astrolabe,  were  so 
crude,  and  the  movement  of  the  ship 
threw  them  off  to  such  an  extent,  that 
most  navigators  took  their  latitude 
sights  ashore,  Columbus  relied  almost 
completely  on  dead  reckoning,  the  plot- 
ting of  a  course  and  position  on  a  chart 
from  the  three  elements  of  direction, 
time,  and  distance. 

He  obtained  his  direction  from  a  com- 
pass— his  time  was  measured  by  an  hour- 
glass, and  he  estimated  his  distance. 

In  October  1492,  on  the  outward  pas- 
sage, Columbus'  fleet  made  an  average 
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of  142  miles  per  day  for  5  consecutive 
days,  and  the  best  day's  run,  182  miles, 
averaged  8  knots.  On  the  homeward 
passage,  in  February  1493,  the  Nina  and 
the  Pinta  covered  198  miles  a  day,  and 
at  times  made  up  to  11  knots. 

Despite  his  primitive  navigation  aids, 
Columbus  found  land  and  successfully 
returned  to  Spain.  This  Italian  skipper, 
sailing  Spanish  ships,  and  using  Portu- 
guese charts,  achieved  the  most  spec- 
tacular and  most  far-reaching  geograph- 
ical discovery  of  recorded  human  histoiT 
on  this  planet.  Perhaps  reaching  and 
exploring  the  other  planets  will  mean 
that  someday  Columbus'  triumph  will 
be  surpassed. 

However  that  may  be,  the  qualities 
that  made  Columbus  great  will  have  to 
be  possessed  by  his  successors.  These 
qualities  are  stubborn  persistence  de- 
spite discouragement,  indomitable  will, 
faith  in  the  Almighty,  and  magniflcent 
courage. 

As  President  Kennedy  stated  in  his 
news  conference  on  Wednesday  all  Amer- 
icans of  Italian  descent  have  reason  to 
be  proud  on  this  historic  day. 

I  hope  that  all  Americans  will  pause 
on  this  holiday  and  consider  the  great 
contributions  of  the  Americans  of  Italian 
descent  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves In  the  arts,  in  the  world  of  busi- 
ness, government  and  other  character- 
istic fields  of  endeavor.  Their  record  has 
been  a  great  one,  and  one  for  which 
America  can  be  thankful. 


LEGISLATION  CONFIRMING  EQUI- 
TIES IN  TITLE  CLAIMS  ON  RE- 
LICTION LANDS  OF  THE  GREAT 
SALT  LAKE 

Mr.  ETT.SWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  [Mr.  Lloyd]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  designed  to  confirm 
in  the  State  of  Utah  title  to  the  bed  of 
Great  Salt  Lake  and  adjoining  lands 
contained  within  the  surveyed  meander 
Une.  The  Great  Salt  Lake  is  renowned 
for  Its  unique  geography  and  its  fas- 
cinating history  as  written  in  detail  upon 
the  slopes  of  the  Great  Basin.  The  lake 
today  is  but  a  token  reminder  of  its 
golden  era  when  it  formed  an  inland  sea 
nearly  equal  to  Lake  Huron  in  extent, 
with  a  maximum  depth  of  over  900  feet. 
Through  a  history  of  rising  and  sub- 
siding over  thousands  of  years,  it  has 
been  reduced  to  a  shallow  sheet  of  water 
about  70  miles  long  and  50  miles  wide, 
bordered  by  an  extensive  and  smooth 
desert  plain  reaching  to  surrounding 
mountain  ranges. 

The  lake  has  a  salinity  of  approxi- 
mately 28  percent,  the  greatest  of  any 
naturally  formed  lake  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  This  occurs  because  the 
lake  has  no  outlet,  and  thus  constitutes 
the  accumulation  of  mineralization  left 


from  evaporation  of  its  giant  predecessor. 
It  has  been  noted  that  it  comprises  an 
American  counterpart  to  Palestine's 
Dead  Sea,  which  is  fed  by  the  River  Jor- 
dan fiowing  into  it  from  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  The  early  settlers  of  the  western 
region  observed  this  geographic  similar- 
ity and  appropriately  named  the  river 
flowing  from  Utah  Lake  into  the  briny 
waters  of  Great  Salt  Lake  the  Jordan 
River. 

The  same  uniqueness  which  captures 
our  interest  and  curiosity  also  creates  for 
this  lake  the  peculiar  problems  which  re- 
quire the  special  attention  and  corrective 
action  of  the  Congress.  As  you  are 
aware,  whenever  a  State  enters  the  Union 
it  acquires  title  to  the  beds  of  all  navi- 
gable lakes  and  rivers  within  its  borders. 
This  fulfills  the  constitutional  require- 
ment of  equality  among  the  States.  It 
is  customary  that  a  meander  line  be  sur- 
veyed designating  the  natural  limits  of 
the  lake  and  defining  measurable  bound- 
aries of  adjoining  uplands.  These 
boundaries,  once  surveyed  and  deter- 
mined, are  often  subject  to  slight 
changes  through  fluctuation  of  water 
levels  or  shifting  courses.  Laws  must 
then  be  formulated  and  applied  which 
determine  title  to  lands  which  often  are 
gradually  vmcovered  by  an  imperceptible 
recession  of  navigable  waters. 

Historically,  opinion  has  widely  dif- 
fered as  to  which  law  governs  title  to 
lands  exposed  by  reliction.  Substantial 
legal  authority  has  existed  over  many 
years  for  the  position  that  State  law 
governs  title  to  these  lands.  Recent 
decisions  by  the  Department  of  Interior 
and  lower  Federal  courts,  however,  have 
applied  the  common  law  principle  which 
automatically  vests  in  adjoining  land- 
owners title  to  lands  exposed  by  relic- 
tion, when  the  adjoining  land  is  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  ex- 
pressly conceded  that  when  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  a  party  to  the  dispute 
as  landowner,  State  law  is  then  applica- 
ble. 

The  States  generally  oppose  applica- 
tion of  the  common  law  doctrine  of  relic- 
tion on  well-reasoned  and  historically 
accurate  grounds.  But  resolution  of  this 
longstanding  conflict  between  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government  would  not 
be  the  proper  method  of  correcting  the 
special  problem  met  in  determining  the 
boundaries  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  The 
problem  is  as  unique  as  the  lake  itself. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  structure 
and  evolution  of  the  common  law  and  its 
constitutional  corollaries  are  not  de- 
signed to  cope  with  the  particular  prob- 
lems posed  by  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  To 
apply  them  in  this  instance  would  work 
a  gross  Injustice. 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  interested  to 
learn  of  these  special  circumstances. 
They  stem  from  a  combination  of  three 
unique  factors :  First,  the  gentle  siope  of 
the  bed  of  the  lake  and  its  immediate 
borderlands;  second,  the  extreme  varia- 
tions in  the  level  of  the  lake,  aside  from 
its  annual  cycle;  and  third,  the  lack  of 
identifiable  land  evidence  and  almost 
total  Inability  of  the  surrounding  lands 
to  sustain  vegetation  along  which  a 
proper  meander  may  be  run. 
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Extracts  from  a  recent  Interior  Di»- 
partment  decision  appn^rlately  d4»- 
scribe  these  factors  and  their  conse- 
quences. Speaking  of  the  slope  of  tlie 
lake  bed.  It  notes: 

The  present  lake  U  thus  but  the  residue 
of  the  ancient  eea,  and  occupies  a  shallow 
depression  In  the  otherwise  remarkably  Oat 
plain  which  once  was  the  bed  of  that  s«a. 
The  average  depth  of  the  lake  In  1860  was 
13  feet;  the  average  depth  Is  even  lees  todi|y, 
tor  the  waters  have  recently  retreated  to  the 
lowest  levels  In  recorded  history.  j 

That  the  lake  Is  situated  In  a  flat,  cloe^ 
basin  accounts  for  some  of  Its  most  striking 
characteristics:  the  salinity  of  Its  waters,  the 
marked  fluctuation  In  height  to  which  It  Is 
subject,  and  the  large  areas  ailected  by  ev^n 
the  slightest  rise  or  lowering  of  the  water. 

The  level  of  the  lake  Is  thus  a  function  of 
climate,  changes  In  climate  producing 
changes  in  levels.  Since  the  shoreline  Is  the 
contour  formed  by  the  Intersection  of  the 
plane  of  the  level  of  the  lake  with  the  plane 
of  the  surroxindlng  land.  It  follows  that 
changes  In  level  produce  changes  In  shore- 
lines. Except  at  the  southeastern  shore  of 
the  lake,  the  surrounding  land  Is  extraordi- 
narily flat,  and  Its  slope  Into  the  lake  is  vety 
gentle.  Thus,  a  rise  of  a  few  feet  in  the  lev«l 
of  the  lake  may  change  Its  contours  ama|s- 
Ingly,  and  add  hundreds  of  square  miles  to 
Its  sxirface  area. 
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Every  lake  undergoes  an  annual  cyde 
of  varying  levels  due  to  changes  in  pre- 
cipitation, evaporation,  and  diversion  t>f 
inflowing  waters.  These  cycles  nor- 
mally repeat  themselves  over  the  sante 
general  area,  making  the  overall  annuld 
pattern  fairly  predictable.  This  is  n0t 
the  history  nor  forecast  of  Oreat  Salt 
Lake,  however.  After  detailing  the  vio- 
lent shifts  in  levels  of  this  unnily  lake. 
the  Interior  Department  decision  sum- 
marizes by  saying: 

The  lake  since  1850  has  risen  and  fallen 
many  times,  within  a  range  of  17  feet;  the 
factors  responsible  for  this  fluctuation  are 
stUl  at  work,  and  will  c&vtae  similar  rises  and 
falls  in  the  future. 

Survejrs  which  establish  meander  lin*s 
recognize  that  navigable  waters  foUoV 
an  annual  cycle  of  rise  and  fall  but  nor- 
mally leave  a  definite  escarpment  in  the 
soil  which  Is  generally  traceable.  The 
top  border  of  this  escarpment  is  the  tr^e 
petition  along  which  the  engineer  woiiM 
run  the  meander  line.  But  here  agam 
this  western  wonder  displays  its  not)- 
conformity,  as  further  observed  In  the 
decision  referred  to : 

The  ancient  levels  of  the  lake  whlcjb 
were  of  long  duration  are  etched  on  tl}e 
sides  of  ridges  and  hills,  but  the  levels  ob- 
served In  recorded  history  have  not  left  any 
permanent  Impress  upon  the  soU,  either  b«- 
caiise  they  were  of  short  duration,  or  because 
the  siuTOundlng  lands,  being  so  flat,  pre- 
sented no  resistant  surface  against  the  wa- 
ters; and  the  soils  of  an  area  once  covered 
by  the  lake  are  so  saturated  with  salt  that 
It  might  take  many  hundreds  of  years  for 
them  to  be  suSlclently  leached  to  suppoft 
vegetation.  1 

It  therefore  follows  that  customary  metli- 
ods  of  determining  the  high  watermark. 
as  suggested  in  the  survey  manual,  are  not 
capable  of  application  to  Great  Salt  Lake. 
The  principle  embodied  In  the  manual's  in- 
structions Is  that  the  annual  flux  and  reflux 
of  a  lake  carves  upon  Its  shores  guidelines 
to  the  location  of  the  mean  high  water- 
mark. This  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  each  year's  cycle  is  repeated  within  the 
same  range:  that  the  low  and  high  water 
levels  for  1  year  will  be  about  the  same  ^s 


the  low  and  high  water  levels  for  any  other 
year,  and  that  marks  on  the  groiind  will 
result  from,  and  reflect,  the  lake's  constantly 
receding  from,  and  returning  to,  the  same 
levels.  But  this  assimiptlon,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  not  valid  for  Oreat  Salt  Lake.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  use  of  vegetation  as  a  guide  to 
determining  the  mean  high  watermark  is 
applicable  only  in  situations  where  the  chief 
deterrent  to  the  growth  of  vegetation  on 
hundreds  of  square  miles  of  land  adjacent 
to  Oreat  Salt  Lake  is  due  to  other  reasons, 
not  connected  with  the  location  of  the  shore- 
line in  historic  times. 

The  level  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  on 
January  4,  1896,  the  date  on  which  Utah 
was  admitted  Into  the  Union,  was  at  a 
30-year  low.  It  has  repeatedly  risen 
above  that  level  since  then  in  the  course 
of  its  numerous  fluctuations.  In  view  of 
the  virtual  impossibility  of  determining 
an  appropriate  "mean  high  watermark," 
as  previously  noted,  It  is  deemed  more 
equitable  that  the  existing  meander  line 
be  used  in  separating  the  Federal  lands 
from  the  State-owned  lakebed. 

Part  of  the  uplands  bordering  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  are  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  part  are  privately 
owned  lands.  If  State  law  should  follow 
the  nile  that  the  meander  line  consti- 
tutes the  boundaries  of  privately  owned 
lands  bordering  the  lake,  while  the  com- 
mon-law rule  is  applied  to  federally 
owned  lands,  the  somewhat  indefensible 
result  would  be  produced  that  adjacent 
lands  similarly  situated  would  receive 
different  treatment.  Should  the  lake 
eventually  dry  up  completely,  the  un- 
equal extensions  of  ownership  resulting 
from  application  of  different  law  would 
surely  work  an  injustice  not  contem- 
plated by  the  property  laws  which,  with- 
out this  proposed  legislation,  will  be  ap- 
plied. 

The  extraordinary  circumstances  of 
this  unique  lake  require  only  a  simple, 
commonsense  solution.  The  bill  which  I 
am  introducing  is  designed  to  accomplish 
this  end,  and  I  earnestly  solicit  the  sup- 
port of  my  fellow  colleagues  in  enacting 
this  measure  into  law. 


XJJ3.  WHEAT  TO  RUSSIA 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Horton]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fromElansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
favors  relaxing  tensions  between  the 
Communist  bloc  and  the  free  world 
more  than  I.  There  is  no  goal  more  im- 
portant than  securing  the  kind  of  peace 
which  will  permit  all  nations  of  the 
world  to  live  in  harmony  with  each  other. 

The  United  States  must  assume  a  lead- 
ing role  in  working  for  the  achievement 
of  peace.  Every  opportunity  to  promote 
closer  international  understanding  needs 
to  be  fully  explored  and  pursued. 

Yet,  in  moving  toward  this  goal,  we 
should  exercise  prudence  and  caution  so 
that  we  do  not  unwittingly  subvert  our 
own  ideals. 

The  President  has  just  announced  his 
approval  of  selling  millions  of  bushels 


of  US.  wheat  to  Russia.  Despite  the 
reasons  given  by  the  President.  I  can- 
not in  good  conscience  go  along  with 
tills  transaction.  I  believe  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  only 
further  reduces  the  standing  of  the 
United  States  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
look  to  us  as  the  first  line  of  defense 
against  International  communism. 

We  have  been  successfully  "romanced" 
by  our  Russian  adversary.  An  empire 
that  mocks  the  blessing  of  our  abim- 
dance,  that  threatens  us  in  Cuba,  Berlin, 
and  in  other  trouble  spots,  and  that  is 
dedicated  to  a  course  of  communizing  the 
entire  world  now  is  to  have  its  own  ag- 
ricultural shortcomings  salvaged  by  the 
products  of  democracy. 

Conducting  a  business  deal  with  the 
Communists  should  be  no  different  than 
any  other  kind  of  commercial  transac- 
tion; there  should  exist  an  element  of 
quid  pro  quo,  something  in  return. 
Regrettably,  there  is  no  such  considera- 
tion in  the  Kennedy  wheat  deal.  We  are 
giving  away  something  of  great  value 
to  the  purch£«er.  What  the  seller  re- 
ceives in  pieces  of  gold  can  hardly  be 
considered  Just  compensation. 

Before  any  more  tension  easing  deals 
are  made  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Communist  bloc,  I  appeal  to  the  ad- 
ministration to  condition  the  arrange- 
ments on  the  removal  of  the  Soviet  war- 
making  machine  from  Cuba,  the  tearing 
down  of  the  Berlin  wall,  the  restoration 
of  self-determination  to  the  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations,  and  the  renuncia- 
tion of  the  Khrushchev  avowal  to  bury 
us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  detailed  my  objections 
to  the  sale  of  U.S.  wheat  to  Russia  in  a 
letter  to  President  Kennedy  a  week  ago. 
So  that  my  colleagues  may  know  the 
background  of  my  position  on  this  mat- 
ter and  be  aware  of  my  efforts  to  block 
this  deal,  I  am  including  the  text  of  that 
letter  with  these  remarks: 

CONGKESS     OP    TH«    UNTrXD    STATES, 

u  House  or  Refrxsitntativss, 

Washington,  D.C..  October  3, 1963. 
Hon.  John  F.  Kknnxdt, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAS  Mb.  President:  It  Is  becoming  In- 
creasingly apparent  that  your  administration 
plans  to  approve  the  sale  of  millions  of 
bushels  of  surplus  American  wheat  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  am  opposed  to  this  trans- 
action. 

Despite  the  compelling  economic  argu- 
ments favoring  such  a  deal.  I  believe  there 
is  a  moral  principle  involved  which  trans- 
cends all  other  considerations.  Clearly,  the 
United  States  should  not  carry  on  any  trade 
with  a  government  that  is  dedicated  to  our 
annihilation. 

If  this  wheat  deal  goes  through,  we  will 
compromise  our  democratic  beliefs.  The  sale 
would  tell  the  world  that  the  United  States 
Is  more  interested  In  the  balance  of  payments 
than  the  balance  of  power. 

Why  should  the  United  States  shore  up  the 
Soviet  economy  and  make  it  easier  for  the 
E^emlin  to  meet  its  conunltments  among  the 
Communist  bloc  nations  when  the  Soviets 
have  given  no  Intention  of  relaxing  world 
tensions?  This  could  only  be  termed  "trad- 
ing with  the  enemy." 

We  are  met  on  many  battlefields  with 
world  communism.  A  Conununlst-bullt  wall 
divides  Berlin.  Russian  militarists  and  their 
warmaking  weapons  are  camped  only  90  miles 
from  our  shores.     The  Communist-supported 
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guerrillas  are  killing  American  soldiers  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  once-free  people  of 
Poland.  Hungary,  Lithuania,  Latvia.  E^stonla, 
Rumania,  East  Germany,  Bxilgarla,  Armenia, 
North  Korea.  Albania,  North  Vietnam  and 
other  captive  nations  are  enslaved  by  brutel 
communiam.  Bven  in  our  own  country, 
there  are  agents  of  this  atheistic  system  seek- 
ing to  overthrow  the  very  Government  which 
permlU  them  the  freedom  to  act  so  boldly. 

Khrushchev  has  proclaimed  he  wUl  bury 
the  United  States  economlcaUy.  What  could 
play  more  into  his  hands,  then,  than  supply- 
ing him  with  economic  support  in  the  form 
of  American  wheat? 

This  wheat  deal  also  would  hit  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  In  the  pocketbook.  With  the 
present  export  subsidy  on  American  wheat 
running  at  approximately  60  cents  a  bushel, 
this  proposed  200-mlllion-bushel  sale  would 
amount  to  $120  mllUon  in  aid  to  Russia. 

P\u-ther,  this  subsidy  makes  any  such 
wheat  deal  plainly  contrary  to  the  Intent  of 
Congress  as  expressed  In  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1961.  The  policy  statement  of  that 
act  opposes  the  sale  of  subsidized  farm  com- 
modities to  unfriendly  countries. 

It  Is  Inconceivable  that  Russia  could  be 
regarded  as  a  friendly  nation,  and  thus,  not 
subject  to  this  trade  limitation.  Positive 
actions  by  the  Soviets  to  reduce  the  tensions 
they  have  created  are  the  only  proof  I  am 
willing  to  accept  that  Russia  Is  friendly  to 
the  United  States.  Words  speaking  good  in- 
tentions are  not  enough. 

I  beUeve  that  we  in  Congress  who  serve 
as  the  elected  Representatives  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  a  right  to  be  consulted 
when  such  a  major  shift  in  our  foreign  pol- 
icy Is  being  contemplated.  Many  of  lis  have 
questions  for  which  no  answers  have  been 
given.    Some  of  those  that  concern  me  are: 

1.  Where  is  the  policy  line  to  be  drawn  on 
U.S.  trade  with  Conununlst  nations?  If 
Russian  gold  can  buy  U.S.  wheat,  why  could 
not  Red  Chinese  gold  achieve  the  same  re- 
sult? Or,  for  that  matter,  could  the  United 
States  properly  say  "No"  to  a  similar  trans- 
action with  North  Korea,  North  Vietnam  or 
Cuba? 

2.  Would  not  such  a  sale,  by  helping  the 
Kremlin  keep  its  commitments  to  other 
countries,  only  work  to  neutralize  the  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid  the  United  States 
continues  to  pour  into  the  nations  of  the 
free  world? 

3.  If  Russia  Is  assured  a  supply  of  agri- 
cultural products  frcan  the  Western  World, 
could  she  not  devote  her  internal  resources 
to  more  strategic  uses? 

4.  Would  not  this  wheat  sale  delay  ttnal 
recognition  by  the  Russian  people  of  the 
shortcomings  of  Soviet  planned  production? 
In  other  words,  would  we  not  be  "balling 
out"  communism? 

This  proposed  wheat  sale  to  Russia  Is  con- 
trary to  the  national  interest  and  a  danger- 
oxia  step. 

Until  we  see  concrete  evidence  that  Mos- 
cow wlU  Join  with  us  in  securing  world 
peace  and  has  abandoned  Its  pxirsult  of  world 
domination  and  the  ultimate  destruction  of 
American  liberty  and  Justice,  we  must  not 
be  deluded  into  helping  Russia  achieve  its 
present  ugly  desires. 

Very  sincerely  yoxirs, 

Frank  Horton. 


IMPROVING    VA    APPELLATE    PRO- 
CEDURES 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  tables  and  other 
extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  new 
look  in  the  adjudication  system  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  I  am  espe- 
cially interested  in  this  because  I  served 
on  a  special  subcommittee  In  the  86th 
Congress  and  the  87th  Congress  which 
conducted  extensive  hearings  on  bills  to 
provide  for  judicial  review  of  decisions 
of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

It  was  astonishing  to  note  at  the  hear- 
ings in  the  86th  Congress  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion assumed  an  infallibility  that  is  not 
given  to  mortal  beings  and  I  might  say 
have  consistently  resisted  efforts  of  the 
committee  to  enact  legislation  making 
changes  in  the  adjudication  system. 
The  following  quotation  from  the  hear- 
ings in  the  86th  Congress  demonstrates 
the  attitude  with  which  representatives 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  ap- 
proached this  matter,  though  I  must  say 
that  the  printed  record  does  not  begin 
to  tell  the  entire  story: 

Mr.  QxncuET.  Despite  aU  of  those  things, 
and  despite  your  procedures,  will  you  con- 
cede that  you  do.  In  the  final  analysis,  de- 
cide some  cases  wrong? 

Mr.  STANcn-.  It  Is  possible,  sir. 

Mr.  QuiGLET.  It  Is  possible.  You  will  not 
concede  that  It  actually  happens? 

Ji4r.  STANcn..  Yes;  I  will  have  to  concede  It 
does. 

The  long  pause  which  preceded  Mr. 
Stancil's  final  admission  that  the  Board 
of  Veterans'  App>eals  could  possibly  de- 
cide some  cases  wrong  indicated  that  he 
really  didn't  quite  believe  they  could 
possibly  make  a  mistake  even  though  it 
seemed  advisable  to  make  such  an  ad- 
mission in  hearings  before  the  commit- 
tee. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  in 
the  86th  Congress  the  subcommittee  pro- 
tested that  decisions  of  the  Board  of 
Veterans'  Appeals  did  not  contain  find- 
ings of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  and 
further  charged  that  decisions  of  the 
Board  were  so  vague  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  tell  what  facts  were  found,  what 
rules  of  law  were  applied,  or  why  a  claim 
was  allowed  or  denied.  Representatives 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  com- 
pletely disagreed  with  the  views  of  the 
committee  in  tills  regard  and  opposed 
legislation  to  require  decisions  of  the 
Board  to  contain  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  of  law  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  not  necessary.  Nevertheless,  the 
Congress  enacted  Public  Law  87-97, 
which  requires  decisions  of  the  Board 
of  Veterans'  Appeals  to  contain  findings 
of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  separate- 
^  stated.  I  must  say  that  this  public 
law  has  been  a  disappointment  to  me  be- 
cause the  compliance  of  the  Board  of 
Veterans'  Appeals  with  the  requirements 
of  the  law  is  almost  imperceptible.  In 
fact,  I  should  say  that  in  most  cases 
that  I  have  seen,  the  claimant  is  still 
left  to  wonder  what  facts  were  found, 
what  rules  of  law  were  applied,  and  why 
the  Board  denied  his  claim. 

Fortxinately,  however,  another  public 
law  enacted  by  Congress  over  the  opposi- 


tion of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  has 
produced  results  far  beyond  our  most 
optimistic  expectations.  I  refer  to  Pub- 
lic Law  87-666.  This  law  provides  that 
appellate  review  shall  be  commenced  by 
filing  a  notice  of  disagreement.  When 
the  notice  of  disagreement  is  filed  the 
regional  office  Is  then  required  to  review 
the  claim  and  if  this  review  does  not 
result  in  allowance  of  the  benefits  sought, 
or  withdrawal  of  the  notice  of  disagree- 
ment, the  regional  office  is  required  to 
prepare  a  statement  of  the  case.  This 
statement  must  contain  a  summary  of 
the  evidence  pertinent  to  the  issues  with 
which  disagreement  has  been  expressed, 
a  citation  of  the  law  applicable  to  the . 
issues  and  a  statement  of  the  decision 
including  a  summary  of  the  reasons 
therefor.  The  law  also  requires  that  a 
copy  of  the  statement  of  the  case  must 
be  submitted  to  the  claimant  and  his 
representative,  after  which  the  claimant 
is  given  a  period  of  60  days  to  submit 
specific  allegations  of  error  of  fact  or  law 
contained  in  the  statement  of  the  case. 
By  so  doing,  the  claimant  completes  the 
appeal  and  it  is  submitted  to  the  Board 
of  Veterans'  Appeals  for  a  final  deter- 
mination. 

Under  the  old  appellate  procedure,  the 
claimant  could  merely  sign  his  name  to 
a  form  designated,  "Appeal  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs"  and  the 
claims  file  would  be  forwarded  to  the 
Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  for  final  de- 
termination of  what  was  called  an  ap- 
peal. Under  the  old  system  there  was 
really  nothing  that  could  accurately  be 
called  an  appeal  in  most  cases.  The  de- 
cision from  which  the  appeal  was  taken 
usually  would  not  specify  the  reasons 
for  dp'^ial  of  a  claim  sufficiently  to  en- 
able an  appellant  to  point  out  the  error. 
Consequently  there  was  no  way  the  is- 
sues could  be  stated. 

Public  Law  87-666  has  been  in  effect 
since  January  1,  1963.  Figiires  I  have 
obtained  from  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration disclose  that  there  has  been  a 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  claims 
allowed  in  the  regional  offices  under 
this  new  system.  I  have  been  informed 
that  under  the  old  system  not  more  than 
1  percent  of  claims  were  allowed  in  the 
regional  offices  after  the  notice  of  ««?- 
peal  was  filed.  Under  the  new  system, 
claims  allowed  in  the  regional  offices 
after  the  filing  of  a  notice  of  disagree- 
ment for  this  calendar  year  through 
August  31  total  17.8  percent  From  this 
it  is  clear  that  approximately  twice  as 
many  claims  are  now  being  allowed  in 
the  regional  offices  as  were  formerly  al- 
lowed by  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals 
after  final  completion  of  the  appeal.  We 
have  yet  to  learn  what  percentage  of 
appeals  will  now  be  adlowed  by  the 
Board,  but  it  Is  clear  that  if  the  Board 
denies  every  appeal  the  new  system  has 
shown  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion should  have  allowed  about  twice  as 
many  claims  as  they  did  allow.  I  am 
sure  the  Veterans'  Administration  would 
be  the  last  to  say  they  are  now  allowing 
claims  which  should  be  denied.  It 
seems  obvlons  that  the  adjudication  cys- 
tem  which  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion defended  ao  rlgoroualy  was  In  fact 
&n  Incompetent  system. 
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I  think  it  is  also  interesting  to  noite 
that  under  the  new  system,  appeals  wei'e 
completed  by  niing  a  substantive  appeal 
in  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  casos. 
Substantive  appeals  were  filed  through 
August  31  in  only  42^  percent  of  cases. 
This  means  that  for  this  calendar  yetu* 
there  has  been  a  decline  of  57.5  percent 
in  the  number  of  cases  to  be  considered 
by  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals.  Tie 
significance  of  these  figures  is  further 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  appro^d- 
mately  30  percent  of  cases  in  which, a 
notice  of  disagreement  had  been  fll^d 
were  closed  because  of  failure  of  the  ap- 
pellant to  respond  or  were  withdrawn  l^y 
the  claimant  or  his  representative. 

Slalement  of  the  case  {Public  Law  ^7-666) — Report  of  notices  of  disagreement 


ary  4,  1963.  extremely  interesting.    At 
that  time  Administrator  Oleason  said: 

Our  compensation  and  pension  employ- 
ment Is  estimated  to  Increase  by  an  average 
of  87  employees  In  fiscal  year  1964.  This 
increase  Is  attributed  to  recent  legislation 
(Public  Law  87-666)  which  requires  that  we 
fvirnlsh  a  statement  of  the  case  to  any 
claimant  or  his  representative  who  ex- 
presses dissatisfaction  with  our  Initial  de- 
termination on  a  compensation  or  pension 
claim. 


1963 

Apr. 

30 

May  31 

June  30 

July 

31 

Aug.  31 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

1.  Notices  of  disagreement  received 

2.  Disposed  of  by  field  sutlons 

3.0G0 
l.lfiS 

3,183 
1.870 

2.722 
1.072 

2,872 
Z641 

3,047 
2.740 

Distribution  of  disposals: 

SubstanUve  appeals — 

Allowancs           

552 

240 

40 

153 

33 
141 

47.0 

21.0 

4.0 

13.0 

S.0 
12.0 

811 

377 

71 

342 

84 
185 

43.4 

20.2 
3.8 

18.3 

4.5 
0.0 

786 

348 

51 

697 

60 
130 

30.0 

17.6 

Z6 

30.3 

3.0 
7.6 

1,010 

404 

43 

001 

53 

140 

38.2 

15.3 

1.6 

37.5 

2.0 
i3 

1,209 
411 
(64) 
913 

60 
147 

44.1 
ISiO 

Transfer  oat . 

Closed  failure  to  respond 

W/D  claimant  or  represen- 
tative  

Otber  reasons 

33.3 

Z2 

5.4 

S.  Pending  end  of  month 

Statements  fumisbed 

8.236 
2,SM 

31.  8 

9.540 
3.107 

"si's" 

10.208 
3,702 

35.0" 

10.634 
4.495 

iis" 

10.941 
4.949 

■45.2 

NoTK.— "Pending  end  of  montb"  Includes  notices  it 
stages  of  processing,  i.e.: 

Awaiting  development. 

In  the  process  of  developnMnt. 

Statement  of  case  being  prepared. 

Statement  fnmished.  but  veteran  has  not  respo  ided  thereto, 

Board  of  T'rteron*'  Appeals 


The  first  table  shows  that  there  haye 
been  4.368  substantive  appeals  in  the  flr$t 
8  months  of  this  year.  There  are  some 
appeals  before  the  Board  that  we^e 
started  last  year  under  the  old  law.  $0 
this  table  does  not  indicate  the  entite 
workload  of  the  Board;  however,  I  pre- 
dict that  the  new  procedure  will  socjn 
reduce  the  number  of  appeals  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  Board  to  less  than  10,000  p4r 
year.  1 

The  second  table  shown  above  reveals 
that  this  would  be  a  reduction  of  move 
than  cme-third  in  the  volume  of  ap>peals 
considered  by  the  Board  under  the  oW 
law.  I  further  predict  that  the  new  sys- 
tem will  eventually  result  in  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  administrative  costa. 


think  these  figures  conclusively  demon- 
strate that  under  the  old  system  many 
appeals  were  filed  because  the  claimant 
was  not  informed  as  to  the  facts  that  had 
been  found  In  his  case  and  was  not  in- 
formed as  to  the  rules  of  law  that  had 
been  applied  to  it.  The  high  percentage 
of  allowances  under  the  new  system 
demonstrates  that  the  regional  offices 
could  not  in  many  cases  Justify  their 
denial  of  a  claim. 

The  following  tables  reveal  some  inter- 
esting information  in  regard  to  the  oper-  This  estimate  of  87  additional  em- 
ation  of  the  new  appeals  system  and  in  Ployees  should  certainly  be  read  in  the 
regard  to  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Veter-  ^is^t  of  the  two  tables  I  have  Just  re- 
ans*  Appeals  from  fiscal  year  1953  ferred  to.  Also,  I  think  it  will  be  of  in- 
through  fiscal  year  1963 :  terest  to  Members  of  the  House  that  in 

the  months  of  October  1962  and  April 
1963  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
made  a  survey  of  all  claims  filed  in  the 
67  regional  offices  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. The  reports  of  these  sur- 
veys were  subsequently  printed  as  Com- 
mittee Prints  279  of  the  87th  Congress 
and  102  of  the  88th  Congress.  For  the 
month  of  October  1962  the  number  of 
adjudicative  personnel  on  duty  was 
listed  at  3,799,  and  for  the  month  of 
April  1963  this  had  decreased  to  3,405. 
The  figures  speak  for  themselves. 

UNITED  STATES-SOVIET 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

disagreement  which  have  been  idenUfied  and  arc  in  various      RECORD   and   inchlde  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 
There  w^as  no  objection. 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  under  the  Constitution  the  respon- 
sibility to  advise  and  consent  rests  solely 
with  the  Senate,  I  nonetheless  spoke  out 
in  favor  of  the  Test  Ban  Treaty.  It 
seemed  to  me  a  modest  step  away  from 
war  toward  peace;  an  action  that  would 
further  remove  radioactive  contamina- 
tion and  reduce  the  proliferation  of 
atomic  weapons  as  underground  testing 
is  appreciably  more  expensive. 

However,  it  is  essential  that  we  recog- 
nize the  Soviets  are  still  out  to  conquer 
the  world.    The  United  States  and  her 
allies  must  not  relax  or  succumb  to  a 
sense  of  euphoria;   we  must  vigilantly 
improve  our  inspection  techniques  to  in- 
sure the  Soviets  do  not  indulge  in  cheat- 
ing; we  must  remain  ready  In  the  in- 
I  say  this  even  though  the  above  table     terests  of  national  security  to  continue 
shows  a  55-percent  increase  in  the  cost     testing  in  the  atmosphere  should  the  So- 
of  operating  the  Board  of  Appeals  dur-     viets  violate  the  treaty;   and  continue 
ing  a  period  in  which  the  number  of  ap-     such  tests  in  our  laboratories  as  are  re- 
peals disposed  of  by  the  Board  declined     quired  to  develop  an  antimissile  missile, 
by  18,000.     The  savings  wiU  result  from         Further,  we  should  be  extremely  wary 
improved  quality  of  adjudication  which     of  any   nonaggression  pact  in  Europe 
will  reduce  the   number  of  repetitious     which  would  weaken  NATO,  or  of  any 
and  useless  appeals.    Revolutionary  as     executive   agreements   with   the   Soviet 
the  new  system  is.  it  will  only  reduce —     Union  which  do  not  require  formal  treaty 
not  prevent — useless  appeals.    Preven-     approval  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
tion  of  useless  appeals,  real  cost  reduc-         in  this  connection,  I  found  Mr.  Drum- 
tion,   and  real  quality  in  adjudication     mond's  article  "Behind  the  Thaw"  timely 
can  come  only  with  Judicial  review.  and  under  unanimous  consent  I  include 

In  tills  general  connection  I  find  the     this  article  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 
remarks  of  Administrator  Gleason,  as         He  reports  that  Soviet  spokesmen  are 
reported  at  page  605  of  the  independent     busily  engaged  in  exhorting  world  opin- 
offlces  appropriation  hearings  on  Febru-     ion  to  demand  that  the  West  join  with 
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Russia  in  taking  further  steps  in  the  pur- 
suit of  peaceful  coexistence. 

Mr.  Drummond  states: 

They  are  not  talking  about  such  modest 
things  as  guarantees  against  surprise  attack 
and  wider  exchange  of  people  and  ideas.  No, 
they  are  talking  about  NATO's  signing  of  a 
nonaggression  pact  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  Eastern  Evu-opean  satellites,  creating 
a  nuclear  free  zone  In  Central  Etirope  and 
recognition  of  the  satellite  state  of  East 
Germany. 

Mr.  Drummond's  article  follows: 
Behind  the  Thaw:  Some  Pertinent 

QtrXSTlONS 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

London. — The  European  experts  on  Soviet 
affairs  are  asking  all  the  right  questions 
about  the  smiles  and  soft  words  which  now 
cloak  Kremlin  policy. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  experi- 
encing a  paxise  that  Is  refreshing  East-West 
relations.  If  we  are  to  act  wisely  In  this 
mellow  climate  and  find  out  whether  it  le 
shadow  or  substance,  we  must  come  as  closely 
as  possible  to  answering  these  questions : 

What  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  Soviet 
thaw? 

What  does  Moscow  hope  to  get  from  the 
West  in  the  new  steps  the  Soviets  are  con- 
stantly saying  both  sides  ought  to  take? 

How  long  Is  the  thaw  going  to  last — before 
It  freezes  over? 

The  Exiropean  Kremllnologlsts  are  no  more 
unanimous  than  their  American  counter- 
parts. There  are  too  many  uncertainties  to 
permit  unanimity.  But  there  Is  a  consensus 
in  the  answers  to  these  questions.  If  you 
rule  out  the  wishful  thinkers  who  are  afraid 
to  face  reality,  the  answers  come  out  about 
Uke  this: 

Primary  cause — the  only  new  factor  to 
emerge  between  the  time  the  Soviets  rejected 
the  test  ban  In  1959  to  the  time  they  em- 
braced It  this  summer  Is  the  Slno-Sovlet 
feud.  This  was  the  overwhelming  Incentive 
for  the  Soviets  to  sign  the  test  ban  and  thus 
demonstrate,  as  relations  with  Red  China 
were  badly  deteriorating,  that  the  Kremlin 
could  reach  a  significant  agreement  with  the 
West.  Obviously  there  are  additional  rea- 
sons— Moscow's  desire  to  reduce  the  danger 
of  nuclear  war  and  ease  the  strains  on  the 
Soviet  military  budget. 

What  next?  At  every  fonun  available  to 
them.  Soviet  spokesmen  are  now  busily  en- 
gaged in  exhorting  world  opinion  to  demand 
that  the  West  Join  with  Russia  In  taking 
"further  steps"  In  the  pursuit  of  "peaceful 
coexistence."  They  are  not  talking  about 
such  modest  things  as  guarantees  against 
surprise  attack  and  wider  exchange  of 
people  and  Ideas.  No,  they  are  talking  about 
NATO's  signing  of  a  nonaggression  pact  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Eastern  European 
satellites,  creating  a  nuclear  free  zone  In 
Central  Europe  and  recognition  of  the  satel- 
lite state  of  East  Germany. 

In  the  sunshine  of  Soviet  smiles  at  the 
U.N.,  let's  not  fool  ourselves  as  to  what  these 
steps  would  really  mean. 

A  "nonaggression"  pact  with  Eastern  Eu- 
rope would  mean  that  we  would  be  putting 
the  seal  of  Western  approval  on  the  very 
aggressions  by  which  the  Soviet  Union 
snuffed  out  the  freedom  of  these  once  Inde- 
pendent nations  and  rob  these  people  of  all 
hope  of  future  release. 

A  nuclear  free  zone  in  Central  Europe 
would  dangerously  upset  the  balance  of  mili- 
tary power  In  all  of  Europe — to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  West. 

Any  recognition  of  East  Germany's  puppet 
regime  means  acceptance  of  the  enduring 
division  of  Germany,  which  is  the  greatest 
abnormality  of  all  the  postwar  arrangements. 

When  the  Soviet  spokesmen  talk  of  steps 
like  these,  they  are  seeking  to  obtain  by 
thaw  the  very  one-sided  alms  they  have  been 


seeking  to  get  by  threats.  This  Is  why  we 
have  to  be  so  alert  to  see  that  the  present 
thaw  is  not  our  imdolng. 

How  long? — Is  the  new  thaw  going  to  last 
longer  than  previous  thaws?  The  consensus 
among  the  experts  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic Is  that  the  relaxed  East-West  climate 
will  last  until  one  of  two  things  happen: 
Either  untU  Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Union 
make  up  their  differences — which  seems  un- 
likely soon — or  tintll  Moscow  concludes  that 
there  Is  nothing  much  It  can  get  by  smiles 
alone. 

There  could  be  one  other  factor  which 
wovUd  keep  the  thaw  In  being  for  a  least  a 
year;  that  Is,  Mr.  Khrushchev's  decision  that 
he  should  not  rock  the  Kennedy  boat  until 
after  the  1964  election,  on  the  ground 
(whether  sound  or  not)  that  a  reelected 
Kennedy  administration  would  be  less  un- 
welcome to  Moscow  than  any  probable  al- 
ternative. 

THE  ART  AND  SCIENCE  OF 
POLITICS 

Mr.  EUNSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
interested  in  the  art  and  science  of 
politics.  Although  frequently  it  Is  diflB- 
cult  to  tell  what  is  political  and  what  Is 
nonpolitical,  the  following  column  by 
Mr.  Clifford  B.  Ward  of  the  Port  Wayne 
News-Sentinel  is  interesting  upon  this 

PKjint: 

Good  Evening 

(By  Clifford  B.Ward) 

Saying  that  "up"  is  "down"  does  not  make 
It  so.  and  calling  President  Kennedy's  speak- 
ing tour  through  Western  States  "non- 
political."  doesn't  make  It  so  either.  One 
year  before  he  Is  up  for  reelection,  the  Presi- 
dent Is  making  a  cami>algn  barnstorming 
tour,  trying  to  gain  reelection  strength 
where  strength  appears  to  be  slipping  away. 

In  Itself,  the  speaking  tour  is  a  confession 
of  the  few  that  the  conservative  movement 
up  and  down  the  country,  which  Is  pushing 
the  candidacy  of  Senator  Barrt  Goldwatkr 
ahead  of  It,  Is  as  powerful  as  it  seems  to  be. 

The  explanation  for  the  speaking  tour  was 
that  the  President  wanted  to  take  his  tax  cut 
proposal  to  the  people.  The  people  don't 
vote  on  tax  cuts.  It  Is  Congress  which  does, 
and  no  one  doubts  that  the  tax  cuts  will  be 
passed.  But  on  his  early  campaign  tour, 
Mr.  Kennedy  hasn't  talked  about  tax  cuts, 
but  about  campaign  Issues.  At  Salt  Lake 
City,  he  warned  the  people  that  the  United 
States  wUl  never  return  to  Isolationism.  He 
was  scraping  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  for 
that  one.  With  soldiers  all  around  the 
world,  some  of  them  dying  almost  dally  In 
South  Vietnam,  and  with  money  being  spent 
almost  everywhere  that  money  can  be  spent, 
even  In  Ethiopia  where  Halle  Selassie  needs 
a  yacht,  we  have  about  as  much  chance  to 
get  back  to  isolationism  as  Christine  Keeler 
has  to  regain  her  virtue. 

BIVOHJTION  BT    TOXTTH 

Unlike  the  manipulating  pollsters.  I  don't 
know  whether  Mr.  Kennedy  wUl  be  reelected 
or  defeated.  His  campaign  tour  1  year 
early.  Indicates  that  Mr.  Kennedy  himself 
thinks  that  his  defeat  could  occur.  That 
should  encourage  those  hoping  to  unhorse 
him. 

What  Is  taking  place  In  this  country  1«  a 
revolution  by  youth  against  the  erring  ways 


of  their  elders  in  both  parties.  Not  a  revo- 
lution by  the  callow  youth  of  beatnik  per- 
suasion, but  the  early  maturing  youth  of 
men  and  women  In  their  twenties  and  thir- 
ties, who  want  to  have  a  country  of  political 
freedom  and  economic  opportunity  when 
they  hit  their  matxirest  strides. 

Oraybeards,  alarmed  by  what  Is  happen- 
ing to  this  country,  can  Indeed  philosophi- 
cally say,  "Well  It  won't  make  much  difference 
to  me  personally  what  happens  In  10,  20, 
or  30  years,"  but  a  young  man  or  a  young 
woman  has  a  different  view  of  things.  They 
can  look  forward  to  10.  20.  or  30  years  with 
reasonable  optimism  and  they  want  a  re- 
turn to  principles  which  made  the  United 
States  great.  They  are  not  wlUlng  to  accept 
the  offer  being  made  to  have  Americans  turn 
In  their  stock  In  the  United  States  and  ac- 
cept some  very  limited  United  Nations  stock 
In  return. 

OOLDWATES'S     RISE     AMAZING 

Youth  fights  all  wars,  but  youth  also  leads 
all  revolutions,  and  the  youthful  conserva- 
tive movement  In  the  United  States  today  la 
a  revolution,  not  of  the  left,  but  of  the 
right.  And  Its  participants  are  not  dyed-ln- 
the-wool  Republicans,  nor  dyed-ln-the-wool 
Democrats.  Theyll  follow  anyone  now  who 
espouses  their  principles. 

The  oddest  thing  that  has  ever  occurred 
In  American  politics  Is  the  rapidly  rising 
star  of  Senator  Golowater.  It  Is  the  oddest 
thing  because  Goldwateb,  although  flattered 
by  what  Is  happening  to  him,  did  not  actu- 
ally want  It  to  happen.  He  probably  would 
be  glad  today  If  some  other  man  with  his 
Ideas  and  his  abUltles  were  around  to  relieve 
him  of  the  worries  he  has  that  he  may  be 
nominated  and  elected.  This  fear  arises  out 
of  the  humUlty  of  a  man  who  senses  the 
vast  responsibUltles  of  the  Presidency  and 
who  would  be  asking  a  lot  of  divine  help  If 
he  got  It.  Among  other  things,  Ooldwater 
Is  a  religious  person. 

All  the  hatchet  work  that  is  being  done 
and  proposed  with  respect  to  the  rising  star 
of  Goldwater  Isnt  going  to  work.  It  takes 
more  than  a  few  electric  house  fans  to  coun- 
teract a  hurricane,  and  a  hurricane  Is  build- 
ing up. 

COLUMBUS  DAY 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  RodinoI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  pay 
tribute  today  to  the  memory  of  one  of 
history's  greatest  men.  Of  all  the  fa- 
mous and  brilliant  Italians  whose  deeds 
have  made  an  imperishable  record  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men  and  women 
through  the  ages  it  is  Columbus  whose 
fame  will  last  forever.  Perhaps  his 
achievement  in  sailing  into  the  trackless 
Atlantic  is  more  meaningful  to  us  today 
than  it  was  for  previous  generations,  be- 
cause we  face  the  vastness  of  outer  space 
in  the  same  way  that  Columbus  faced 
the  expanse  of  the  uncharted  ocean.  We 
shall  be  called  upon  to  muster  the  same 
courage  in  our  explorations  that  he 
showed  in  his. 

Even  the  varied  ethnic  pattern  of  the 
future  United  States  was  foreshadowed 
in  Columbus'  voyage.  Here  was  an  Ital- 
ian who  used  Spanish  ships  and  Portu- 
guese charts.  Need  it  be  observed  that 
it  is  a  truly  regrettable  thing  that  all 
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Americans  of  whatever  descent  are  not 
permitted  to  celebrate  Columbus  Day  as 
a  national  holiday? 

The  oki  workl  gave  its  men  and  its 
wealth  to  the  new  world  in  those  e&rtv 
years  of  the  ezploratkn  of  the  Americas. 
In  our  own  day  we  have  seized  the  (H>por- 
tunltles  that  the  needs  of  tlie  old  world 
have  offered  as,  and  erranted  aid  aril 
assistance  to  the  countries  of  the  Euro- 
pean motherlanda.  That  we  have  done 
so  partly  in  order  to  win  allies  in  the 
protracted  and  dire  cold  war  does  not 
lessen  the  good  that  such  assistance  has 
done  its  beneficiaries.  Thus  in  some 
measure  we  have  redressed  the  balanoe 
that  began  to  run  in  our  favor  with  the 
expenditures  of  spirit,  energy,  and  cai^- 
ital  that  began  with  Columbus'  voyage. 
If  the  terrible  tensions  of  the  cold  wj^r 
are  to  be  lessened,  such  assistance  must 
continue. 

Poets  have  always  known  best  how  tjo 
capture  the  emotion  that  Is  appropriate 
to  particular  occasions.  Joseph  Aus- 
lander  wrote:  j 

"What  say  you.  searcher  of  the  seas?         | 
What  word  for  us,  stout  Genoese? 
When  you  set  sa!!.  when  you  tmfurled 
ToTir  faith  to  a  derisive  world; 
When,  to  the  storm's  3rour  grtnnbllng  err*  ■ 
Added  their  threat,  what  saw  you  throughl 
The  Lord's  vo4ce  rose  above  the  roar — 
And  you  beheld  San  Salvador!" 

The  divine  assistance  which  this  ver|e 
attributes  to  Columbus'  discovery  was  in- 
deed sought  by  the  Great  Navlgatof. 
His  biographers  have  noted  that  Colun^- 
bus  sJways  found  more  friends  and  sup- 
porters among  the  clergy  than  amoqg 
laymen.  The  priests  seemed  to  under- 
stand him  better,  because  his  thoughts 
and  aspirations  were  permeated  wllfti 
religious  emotion.  He  was  particularly 
dutiful  in  the  performance  of  his  reli- 
gious obligations.  He  regularly  attended 
mass  and  even  read  the  daily  office. 

Columbus  achieved  the  most  spectac- 
ular, the  most  far-reaching,  and  the 
most  important  geographical  discovery 
in  the  history  of  this  planet.  Despite  all 
obstacles,  despite  primitive  navigational 
aids,  despite  all  hazards,  he  found  land, 
and  successfully  returned  to  Spain.  Pet- 
haps  reaching  and  exploring  the  othfr 
planets  will  mean  that  someday  Coluni- 
bus'  triumph  will  be  surpassed.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  qualities  that  ma4e 
Columbus  great  will  have  to  be  possessed 
by  his  successors — stubborn  persistence 
despite  dLscouragement  and  danger,  in- 
domitable win.  faith  In  God.  and  ab- 
solute fearlessness.  ' 

Such  are  the  qualities  that  have  beejn 
exhibited  here  in  the  United  States  tiy 
the  countrymen  of  Columbvis,  the  Ameri- 
cans of  Italian  descent,  whose  suffering 
and  accomplishments  cannot  be  taf- 
nished  by  any  method  or  by  any  person. 
It  is  appropriate  on  Columbus  Day  to 
note  the  achievements  of  Italian  Ameri- 
cans. In  their  early  days  in  this  coun- 
try Italian  Americans  performed  bacli- 
breaklng  and  heartbreaking  toll  %\ 
heavy  Industry  and  in  construction.  BUt 
through  their  loyalty  to  each  other  arid 
to  their  families,  through  tiieir  natl"^e 
intelligence  and  their  unflagging  asplra- 
Woin.  it  was  not  very  long  before  their 
children  became  docUurs,  teachers,  law- 


yers. Judges,  legislators,  and  business- 
men. Their  achievements  are  not  sur- 
passed by  any  other  group.  Their 
patrloUo  performance  of  military  duty 
has  been  notable  indeed — during  World 
War  n  about  845.000  men  of  Italian  de- 
scent served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  covering  themselves  with 
glory  in  every  battle,  in  every  theater,  in 
every  campaign,  earning  every  decora- 
tion their  country  could  give. 

Nothing  could  deter  Columbus  from 
the  performance  of  his  duty  as  he  saw 
it,  and  nothing  can  deter  Americans  of 
Italian  ancestry  from  their  duty  to  their 
country.  And  these  Americans  will  al- 
ways be  in  the  forefront  of  the  defenders 
of  the  America  that  Columbus  dis- 
covered. 

And  even  as  Columbus  rei>resented  the 
courage  and  vision  of  the  Old  World 
seeking  to  extend  its  economic  and  geo- 
graphic frontiers,  the  same  spirit  and 
courage  and  vision  must  continue  to  mo- 
tivate America  as  she  leads  the  New 
Workl  in  the  fight  to  establish  every- 
where new  frontiers  of  true  national  in- 
dependence and  individual  dignity. 


CASIMIR  PULASKI  AND  POLISH 
CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  AMERICA 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rooimo]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rscoao  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  184  years 
ago.  on  October  11,  1779.  a  great  Polish 
patriot  died  for  a  great  cause,  the  free- 
dom of  the  American  colonies  from  for- 
eign domination. 

Casimlr  Pulaski  was  a  fighter  for  free- 
dom in  his  native  Poland  before  he  gave 
his  life  for  the  cause  of  American  inde- 
pendence. In  his  native  land  he  had 
fought  valiantly  to  free  his  beloved  Po- 
land from  Russian  domination.  His  mil- 
itary achievements  were  heroic,  but  his 
forces  were  finally  crushed  and  scattered, 
his  property  was  confiscated,  and  he  was 
forced  to  flee  to  Turkey.  Finally,  he 
reached  Prance  where  he  learned  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin made  it  possible  for  him  to  come  to 
America  to  aid  the  colonies  in  their 
struggle  for  independence. 

Pulaski  and  his  fellow  countryman, 
Kosciuszko,  were  among  the  bravest  and 
ablest  of  the  generals  who  served  the 
young  republic.  It  does  not  detract  from 
the  credit  due  to  them  to  say  that  the 
story  of  the  Polish  contribution  to  Amer- 
ican life  goes  far  beyond  the  services  of 
any  two  individuals. 

The  first  known  arrival  of  Poles  in 
America  was  in  1608.  They  were  brought 
in  by  the  Virginia  Company  as  experts 
and  Instructors  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass,  soap,  pitch,  tar  and  other  products. 
Their  technical  skills  were  of  significant 
value  in  the  development  of  the  yoimg 
colony. 

From  that  modest  beginning  more 
than  three  and  one-half  centuries  ago. 
Polish  arrivals  on  our  shores  have  made 


a  distinct  place  for  thonselves  tn  our 
national  history. 

Today  Americans  of  Polish  descent  are 
counted  in  millions,  and  they  are  sunong 
the  most  industrious  and  patriotic  citi- 
zens of  this  great  Republic.  They  have 
contributed  to  the  building  of  this  coun- 
try in  many  ways  and  in  all  walks  of  life. 
Their  Influence  has  been  felt  in  Industry, 
the  arts,  and  the  professions. 

Nor  has  the  contribution  of  the  Poles 
been  confined  to  peacetime  activities,  for 
they  have  been  tireless  defenders  of 
American  democracy.  As  loyal  citizens, 
as  courageous  and  dauntless  fighters, 
they  have  fought  for  the  preservation  of 
the  American  way  of  life  In  all  wars  in- 
volving this  country,  and  they  have 
Rladly  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  for  its 
integrity  and  Independence.  In  this  they 
have  followed  the  heroic  precedents  set 
by  their  illustrious  countrymen  of  our 
Revolutionary  days. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  such  a 
gifted,  brave,  and  Industrious  people,  who 
have  produced  so  many  Illustrious  heroes, 
could  suffer  for  long  under  oppressive 
and  detested  alien  regimes.  Yet  such  has 
been  their  tragic  lot  for  centuries  and 
such  is  their  sad  lot  today. 

Since  1939  Poland  has  suffered  under 
the  abominable  tyranny  of  both  the  Nazis 
and  the  Communists.  Today  the  fate  of 
Poland  Is  in  the  unrelenting  hands  of  the 
Kremlin  smd  Poland  remains  virtually 
sealed  to  the  outside  world.  All  vestiges 
of  genuiiie  democracy  have  been  ob- 
literated. 

Under  the  almost  unbearable  yoke  of 
Communist  domination,  Poles  have  not 
lost  faith  In  that  freedom  to  which 
Casimlr  Pulaski  dedicated  his  life.  All 
Poles  are  praying  for  the  day  when  Com- 
mimist  tyranny  In  Poland  will  come  to  an 
end.  We  Join  them  in  the  hope  tliat  the 
day  is  approcu;hing  when  they  will  again, 
as  an  Independent  nation,  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  freedom  In  their  beloved 
homeland. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OP  THE  NEW 
IMMIGRATION  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recobs  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  long 
last  there  Is  an  Immigration  proposal  be- 
fore Congress  that  makes  good  sense  and 
will  make  good  law. 

For  over  60  years  there  has  been  a  pro- 
longed battle  to  erase  from  the  statute 
on  the  books,  the  unworkable,  unrealistic, 
discriminatory  national  origins  theory 
upon  which  our  present  Immigration  law 
is  leased.  When  one  considers  that  out 
of  the  whole  immigration-quota  pie. 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
receive  65,361  quotas  annually,  while 
Greece  has  a  quota  of  308,  Italy  a  quota 
of  5,666.  Switzerland  a  quota  of  1,695, 
India  a  quota  of  100,  It  Is  easy  to  see  bow 
such  disparity  has  served  neither  our  in- 
terests at  home  nor  a  common  under- 
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standing  abroad.  Rigid,  fixed  quotas 
such  as  we  have  today  are  111-attimed  to 
rapidly  changing  conditions,  both  within 
and  without  oiu-  shores.  Too  many, 
solely  on  the  ground  of  where  they  were 
born,  have  suffered  hardship  and  dis- 
crimination in  seeicing  admission  to  the 
United  States. 

The  President's  proposal  to  revise  the 
quota  system  Is  flexible  and,  if  enacted, 
can  meet  oiu:  own  needs  in  relation  to 
the  urgencies  of  our  friends  and  allies. 
Because  Great  Britain  used  only  some 
20-odd  thousand  out  of  the  65,000  al- 
lotted to  her,  we  have  such  backlog  de- 
mand as  266,184  from  Italy,  105,690  from 
Greece,  52,534  from  Portugal.  61,000  from 
Poland.  Consider,  too.  that  of  the  17,756 
alloted  her.  Ireland  used  only  5.500. 
Sweden  used  only  about  half  of  her  allot- 
ment, Germany  out  of  25,814  allotted 
her  used  most  of  it,  but  some  3,000  were 
left  untouched.  The  present  law  does  not 
provide  that  unused  quotas  can  be  as- 
signed to  those  waiting. 

Some  of  the  figvu-es  on  past  immigra- 
tion give  interesting  insights  into  the 
development  of  this  country.  By  1743, 
30  years  before  the  signing  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  more  than  a 
million  immigrants  and  their  descend- 
ants had  populated  the  Thirteen  Col- 
onies. No  records  were  kept  before  1820, 
but  between  the  years  of  1821  and  1830 
a  total  of  143,459  immigrant  arrivals  was 
recorded.  In  the  1840's  1,713,251  immi- 
grants came  to  this  country.  In  the 
1860's  there  was  some  2  million  and  in 
the  1870's  there  was  almost  3  million. 

Then  the  restrictions  began  in  1882. 
Congress  excluded  paupers  and  crimi- 
nals, and  passed  its  first  racial  exclusion 
act  barring  the  entry  of  the  Chinese. 
In  1885,  contract  labor  was  also  shut  out. 
By  1917  a  literacy  test  was  required  and 
all  Asians  were  excluded.  In  1907  the 
annual  peak  was  reached  with  1,285,349 
entries  for  a  single  year.  And  in  1921, 
this  country  drastically  restricted  immi- 
gration by  establishing  the  first  hmita- 
tion  on  numbers  of  immigrants,  and  in 
1924,  the  national  origins  quota  system 
was  made  permanent.  What  this  did 
was  to  establish  large  quotas  for  coun- 
tries of  Northern  and  Western  Europe, 
and  ridiculously  low  quotas  for  countries 
from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe,  and 
hardly  any  for  the  countries  of  Asia. 
The  discrimination  thus  is  obvious,  and 
it  is  this  discrimination  that  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  new  proposal,  seeks  to  elimi- 
nate. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  What  the 
President  urges  is  fundamental  reform. 
Each  year,  for  5  years,  all  quota  num- 
bers will  be  reduced  20  percent  until  the 
national  origins  system  is  abolished  com- 
pletely. This  20-percent  reduction  each 
year  will  go  Into  a  reserve  pool  and  will 
be  used  to  select  inunigrants  on  the  basis 
of  their  skills,  their  relationship  to  our 
needs,  the  reuniting  of  fsunilies  on  a 
priority  basis.  No  one  country  can  re- 
ceive more  than  10  percent  of  the  total 
quota  numbers  authorized  in  any  1  year. 
Thus,  no  one  country  will  have  an  imdue 
advantage  over  the  other,  and  all  peo- 
ples will  have  equality  of  opportvmlty 
to  enter  the  United  States  within  the 
categories  I  set  forth  before.    No  num- 


bers will  go  unused.  This  year,  alone, 
over  68.000  quota  numbers  were  tragi- 
cally wasted.  To  further  the  reunifica- 
tion of  families,  two  additional  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  proposal. 
First,  parents  of  American  citizens  will 
have  nonquota  status  and,  second,  par- 
ents of  Americans  now  residing  in  the 
United  States  will  be  given  a  preference 
after  skilled  specialists  and  other  rela- 
tives of  citizens. 

These  are  but  highlights  of  the  bill. 
What  is  important,  as  the  figures  of  our 
early  immigration  show  up  to  1917,  is 
that  our  investment  in  new  citizens  has 
always  been,  as  the  President  puts  it,  "a 
valuable  source  of  our  strength."  Studies 
have  shown  that  the  periods  of  highest 
prosi>erity  in  the  United  States  coincided 
with  the  periods  of  highest  immigration. 

I  say  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  our  present  law  was  based  upon  fear. 
A  country  such  as  ours  has  no  business 
with  fear,  has  no  business  catering  to 
prejudices.  We  are  an  amalgam  of  na- 
tions and  it  is  the  intermingling  of  cul- 
tures that  has  given  this  society  a  rich- 
ness and  a  strength  and  a  vitality  which 
has  enabled  it  to  grow  and  to  prosper, 
and  to  carry  its  message  of  freedom  and 
fairness  to  every  corner  to  whosoever 
shall  stop  and  listen. 


FAA  SHOULD  FORMULATE  POLICY 
AND  PLANS  TO  INSURE  SAFETY 
OP  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  8,  1963,  Tuesday  of  this  week,  I 
was  startled  to  read  a  newspaper  an- 
nouncement to  the  effect  that  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  has  agreed  to  as- 
svune  and  take  over  the  responsibility 
for  a  greater  amount  of  military  traffic. 
This  agreement  is  to  go  into  effect  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1964.  In  announcing  it,  the 
Adminisbrator,  Najeeb  E.  Halaby,  point- 
ed out  that  in  about  half  of  the  near- 
collision  reports  in  recent  years  military 
aircraft  was  involved. 

The  reason  this  news  story  startled 
me  was  because  as  I  recalled  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958,  one  of  the 
primary  reasons,  if  not  the  primary  rea- 
son, for  creating  the  new  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  was  to  vest  in  that  new 
Agency  the  responsibilities  for  a  com- 
mon system  of  air  traffic  control,  includ- 
ing both  civilian  and  military  air  traffic. 
As  I  recalled  that  act  this  common  sys- 
tem of  air  traffic  control  was  to  be  estab- 
lished and  put  into  effect  then,  in  1958, 
not  5  years  later  in  1963,  or  6  years  later 
in  February  of  1964.  So  I  reviewed  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  and  the 
House  and  Senate  reports  that  accom- 
panied the  act  as  it  went  through  Con- 
gress. What  I  foimd  will  be  recalled 
and  is  already  known  to  many  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  this  House. 


To  some  of  us  who  were  not  here  in  1958 
these  findings  may  prove  of  Interest. 

A  series  of  midair  collisions  culminat- 
ing in  the  collision  of  2  airliners  over  the 
Grand  Canyon  on  June  30. 1956.  in  which 
128  lives  were  lost,  created  grave  concern 
throughout  the  Nation  as  to  whether 
air  traffic — civilian  and  military — was 
being  properly  regulated.  As  of  that 
time  there  was  no  one  Federal  agency 
with  the  duty  of  controlling  all  air  traffic 
and  the  use  of  navigable  airspace,  but 
controls  were  being  exercised  by  a  num- 
ber of  civilian  and  military  agencies. 
The  CivU  Aeronautics  Board  pointing 
out  this  situation  stated  in  a  release  in 
July  of  1957: 

Growing  conflicts  between  the  establish- 
ment of  airways  and  actual  or  contemplated 
military  training  and  practice  areas  have 
made  designation  of  airspace  time  consum- 
ing and  contentious  •  •  *.  Compromises 
resulting  from  the  need  to  obtain  unanimous 
agreement  have  not  always  been  In  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

On  June  13.  1958,  President  Eisen- 
hower addressed  a  message  to  Congress 
on  this  subject.    In  it  the  President  said : 

Recent  midair  collisions  of  aircraft,  oc- 
casioning tragic  losses  of  human  life,  have 
emphasized  the  need  for  a  system  of  air 
traffic  management  which  wlU  prevent, 
within  the  limits  of  human  ingenuity,  a 
recurrence  of  such  accidents. 

In  this  message,  accordingly,  I  am  rec<xn- 
mending  to  the  Congress  the  establishment 
of  an  aviation  organization  in  which  would 
be  consolidated  among  other  things  all  the 
essential  management  fxinctions  necessary 
to  support  the  common  needs  of  our  civil 
and  military  aviation. 

The  words  "civil  and  military  avia- 
tion" are  the  crucial  ones,  for  it  was  in 
the  spirit  of  creating  an  agency  which 
would  regulate  air  traffic  and  be  respon- 
sible for  the  safety  of  both  civilian  and 
military  aircraft  that  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  was  recommended  to 
Congress.  It  was  in  this  spirit  and  for 
this  express  purpose  that  it  was  con- 
sidered and  finally  passed  by  Congress 
and  enacted  into  law. 

Soon  after  the  President's  message. 
Senate  bill  3880  was  Introduced — 85th 
Congress,  2d  session — to  carry  out  this 
purpose.  Senate  rep>ort  No.  1811,  ac- 
companying S.  3880  in  its  introductory 
paragraph,  states  as  the  reason  for  cre- 
ating an  independent  Federal  Aviation 
Agency:  "to  provide  for  the  safe  and 
efficient  use  of  the  airspace  by  both  civil 
and  military  operation." 

And  later  states: 

The  present  legislation  proposes  to  clear 
away  this  ambiguity  once  and  for  all  by 
vesting  unquestionable  authority  for  all 
aspects  of  airspace  management  In  the 
Administrator  of  the  new  Agency. 

House  report  No.  2360,  accompanying 
the  same  bill,  S.  3880,  was  equally  clear 
in  stating  the  purpose  of  this  legislation : 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  legislation 
Is  to  establish  a  new  Federal  agency  with 
powers  adequate  to  enable  It  to  provide  for 
the  safe  and  efficient  use  of  the  navigable  air- 
space by  both  civil  and  military  operations. 

And  in  discussing  the  division  of  au- 
thority that  existed  prior  to  the  act,  this 
House  report  said : 

Clearly  an  agency  is  needed  now  to  de- 
velop a  sound  national  policy  regarding  use 
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ot  nan^Uale  alrapAO*  by  &U  uaers— dvU  antd 
military.  ThU  agency  must  comblJM  luicUr 
one  Independent  admlnlatratlve  head  func- 
tions m  that  field  now  exercised  by  tUe 
President,  the  Department  at  Defense,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  Clvtl 
Aeronautics  Board. 

Of  course,  the  Federal  Ayiation  Act  ^f 
1958  carried  out  this  Intent  of  Congre«s 
by  incorporating  the  objective  of  a  com- 
mon system  of  air  traffic  control.  It  Is 
no  surprise  therefore  that  the  act  Is 
enUUed:  ' 

An  act  to  create  a  P^sderal  Ayiation  Agenc^y, 
to  provide  for  the  regulation  and  promotion 
of  clvU  avlaUon  in  such  manner  as  to  best 
foster  Its  development  and  safety,  and  to 
provide  for  the  safe  and  efficient  use  of  tBe 
airspace  by  both  dvU  and  military  alrcralt. 

And  that  section  307(a).  described  lis 
the  'heart'  of  the  act  by  the  Senate 
report,  was  enacted  to  accomplish  this 
purpose. 

Anyone  who  has  read  the  act  should 
know  these  basic  facts.  Even  Mr.  Hail- 
aby  should  know  them,  and  presumably 
he  does,  for  In  the  section  on  the  Fedeml 
Aviation  Agoacy  in  the  UJ3.  Government 
Organization  M^"'>^^^  for  1963-64  it  Is 
stated  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
act  is  to  require  the  Administrator  to 
consider  as  being  in  the  public  interest: 

The  control  of  the  use  of  the  navigable 
airspace  of  the  United  States  and  the  regu- 
lation of  both  elvll  and  military  operations 
In  such  airspace  In  the  Interest  of  the  safqty 
and  efllclency  of  both.  j 

This  section  in  the  organization  mah- 
ual  is  signed  by  Mr.  Halaby. 

All  of  which  brings  us  to  an  InterestKig 
question:  In  view  of  the  obvious  legal 
requirements  that  have  existed  simce 
1958.  requiring  the  Administrator  of  the 
FAA  to  dev^op  plans  for  and  formulate 
policy  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the 
navigable  airspace  and  Issue  rules  and 
reg\ilatioQ8  in  order  to  insure  the  safety 
of  both  civil  and  military  aircraft,  why 
does  the  Administrator  feel  it  necessary 
at  this  late  date  to  release  a  news  story 
to  the  effect  that  the  FAA  has  agreed  to 
widen  its  controls  over  military  flights? 
Why  does  the  Administrator  release  the 
news  that  he  is  now  going  to  do  what 
he  has  been  required  to  do  by  law  jor 
more  then  5  years? 

Now.  I  do  not  really  expect  Najeeb  E. 
Halaby  to  answer  my  questions.  In  fact, 
Najeeb  E.  Halaby  Is  a  great  one  for  not 
answering  questions.  As  I  stated  in  i^ 
speech  from  the  floor  of  this  House  list 
Tuesday,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Halaby 
on  September  23,  1963.  in  which  I  askied 
hinx  some  very  pertinent  questions  abqut 
other  actions  of  the  FAA  and  he  still 
has  not  r^cklled.  Here  it  is  more  thui 
2  weeks  after  I  asked  thoee  questidns 
and  there  has  been  no  reply.  Even  to 
this  day  there  has  been  no  reply,  ahd 
I  can  only  conclude  that  Mr.  Halaby 
Just  does  not  have  the  answers,  or  he 
has  them  and  he  Is  keeping  themi  a 
secret. 

But  then  again,  there  are  many  thix)gs 
about  the  FAA  and  its  Administrator 
that  seem  to  be  secret.  So,  I  do  not 
really  expect  Mr.  Halaby  to  answer  Qay 
questions.  After  all,  I  am  only  one  llttjle, 
humble  Congressman,  and  Mr.  Halaby  Is 
»  very  Ug  man.    Still,  I  ean  ask  these 


questions.  I  can  even  suggest  the 
answers,  and  the  Members  of  this  House 
and  the  people  can  decide  between  my 
answers  and  Mr.  Halaby 's  pregnant 
silence. 

For  example,  it  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention  that  there  have  been  six 
midair  collisions  of  military  aircraft 
since  the  first  of  July.  Think  about 
that  for  a  while.  There  have  been  six 
such  collisions  in  the  last  3  months. 
There  was  one  midair  collision  of  mili- 
tery  aircraft  on  July  2.  1963;  there  was 
one  on  August  2,  1963 ;  there  were  two  on 
August  28,  1963:  there  was  one  on  Sep- 
tember 14,  1963;  and  there  was  one  on 
September  25,  1963. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  midair  collisions 
were  not  the  dramatic  type  that  make 
headlines  all  over  the  country.  Each 
one  rated  only  a  small  story  in  the  next 
day's  newspapers.  They  were  not  like 
the  midair  collision  over  the  Grand  Can- 
yon in  which  128  people  were  killed. 
They  were  not  like  the  midair  collision 
on  December  16,  1960,  between  two  air- 
liners over  New  York  City  in  which  134 
people  were  killed.  And  they  were  not 
like  the  other  crashes  of  airliners  that 
have  occurred  since  that  time,  killing 
numerous  persons. 

These  were  midair  collisions  of  mili- 
tary aircraft,  some  of  them  Involving 
fighter  planes  carrying  only  one  or  two 
men.  Many  of  us  were  probably  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  so  many  midair 
collisions  of  this  type  have  occurred  re- 
cently. I  confess  that  I  was  not  aware 
of  these  facts  imtil  I  checked  into  them. 
Mr.  Halaby  does  not  issue  press  releases 
on  these  stories.  Maybe  he  does  not  feel 
they  are  as  important  as  the  story  that 
he  has  agreed  to  assume  his  responsi- 
bilities next  February.  Nevertheless, 
these  collisions  are  important,  and 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  Mr.  Halaby 
has  announced  that  he  will  exercise 
more  control  over  military  flights  next 
year  they  force  us  to  make  some  fright- 
ening conclusions. 

First.  That  the  FAA  Administrator 
has  failed  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  developiiig  plans  and  formulating 
policy  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the 
navigable  airspace  and  Insuring  the 
safety  of  civil  and  military  aircraft  and 
the  efficient  utilization  of  such  airspace, 
as  was  directed  by  Congress  In  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958. 

Second.  That  the  press  release  Issued 
by  Najeeb  E.  Halaby  and  carried  in  the 
newspapers  on  October  8,  1963,  was  a 
dodge  and  a  coverup,  a  bxireaucratic 
tranquilizer  to  assure  the  people  that  all 
Is  well  In  the  area  of  air  safety  when  all 
Is  not  well,  as  is  exemplified  by  the  nu- 
merous midair  collisions  of  military  air- 
craft that  have  occurred  in  the  past  3 
months. 

In  conclusion  I  would  Hke  to  ask  two 
additional  questions,  although  I  am  sure 
that  Mr.  Halaby  will  not  move  himself  to 
answer  them.  Just  as  he  has  not  answered 
the  questions  I  raised  hi  my  letter  of 
September  23.  Yet  I  believe  we  would  aU 
do  well  to  ponder  over  these  questions : 

First.  What  docs  Mr.  Halaby  mean  by 
stating  that  about  half  of  the  near  col- 
lision reports  in  recent  years  Involved 
military  aircraft?    How  many  near  col- 


lision reports  have  be«i  made  In  recent 
years,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  em- 
ployees who  report  near  collisions  are 
invariably  disciplined  how  many  near 
coUislons  are  not  reported?  What  ex- 
plains the  fact  that  there  have  been  so 
many  near  collisions  reported  In  recent 
years? 

Second.  Do  we  have  a  common  system 
of  civil  and  miliUry  air  traffic  control? 


DEMOCRACY:   THE  MEASURE  OF  A 
MAN 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  MultbrI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  con- 
gressional district  has  been  blessed  with 
many  fine  people.  Among  the  best  is  my 
longtime  dear  friend.  Dr.  A.  Alan  Stein- 
bcu^h.  Rabbi  of  Temple  Ahavath  Sholom 
of  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

Rabbi  Steinbach,  although  bom  In 
Baltimore.  Md.,  has  been  a  resident  of  my 
district  since  1934. 

He  has  earned  the  degrees  of  AB.. 
MA.,  and  DX>.  as  well  as  the  ancient  and 
revered  title  of  "Rabbi." 

He  is  an  author  and  lecturer  of  wide 
renown  not  only  in  religious  but  also  in 
sec\xlar  circles.  He  has  been  an  untiring 
civic  worker,  performing  pastoral  duties 
far  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

His  activities  encompass  the  nonsec- 
tarian  National  Jewish  Hospital  of  Den- 
ver, the  World  Jewish  Congress.  Jewish 
Welfare  Board,  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis,  Brooklyn  Board  of 
Jewish  Ministers,  New  York  Board  of 
Rabbis,  Association  of  Reform  Rabbis  of 
New  York,  Society  of  Biblical  Literature 
and  Exegesis,  American  Academy  for 
Jewish  Research,  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress, and  American  Eugenics  Society. 
He  served  many  of  them  as  president. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  recently  delivered  a 
stirring  sermon  at  Temple  Ahavath 
Sholom,  where  he  has  served  as  spiritual 
leader  for  almost  30  years. 

I  commend  It  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues.    It  follows : 

Dkmocsact:  Thx  Mkasubx  or  Mam 

It  la  traditionally  the  function  of  a 
sermon  to  answer  questions  and  to  resolve 
problems.  In  this  discourse  I  shall  reverse 
that  procedure  by  asking  this  question: 
What  is  the  measure  of  man?  How  do  you 
assess  character  and  appraise  personality? 
What  criteria  do  jon  Invoke  to  set  an  esti- 
mate on  the  value  cd  a  person?  I  think  these 
are  reasonable  and  pertinent  questions. 

I  know  I  am  resorting  to  cllch6  when  I 
assert  that  many  men  and  women  gage  their 
fellow  man  through  material  lenses:  opu- 
lence, worldly  goods,  and  the  like.  Some 
Judge  by  culture,  by  education,  by  an  esthet- 
ic compass  that  Includes  art,  music,  litera- 
ture. Others  are  impressed  by  the  criterion 
of  birth,  pedigree,  genealogy.  It  is  not  \m- 
common  to  hear  one  say.  with  an  Implica- 
tion of  reverence,  "Ob.  he  come*  from  a  fine 
family."  StUl  others  react  on  the  basis  of 
unpretentlouanesa,  of  modesty,  and  urbanity. 
I  recall  reading  in  a  biography  of  Albert  Ein- 
stein, "Er  1st  so  sanft.  so  demUtlg"— "He  Is  so 
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gentle,  so  humble."  The  Bible  itself  resorts 
to  this  test  of  character  In  describing  Moeee 
(Num.  12.  3) ,  "And  the  man  Moses  was  a  very 
humble  man." 

Again  I  ask :  When  you  evaluate  the  quality 
of  a  human  being,  by  what  components  do 
you  measure  him? 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  discourse  to  point 
out  that  the  criteria  by  which  a  human  being 
Is  measured  today  have  undergone  drastic 
alterations  In  consequence  of  four  convulsive 
revolutions  In  the  field  of  ideas,  three  of 
them  during  the  past  100  years  and  one  some 
two  centuries  ago.  These  revolutions  have 
contributed  to  a  progressively  more  material 
concept  of  man.  New  conceptions  become 
devastating  artillery  that  make  a  shambles 
of  outdated  mores  and  beliefs.  Each  of 
these  revolutions  has  promised  a  new  heaven 
for  man.  Whether  or  not  this  new  heaven 
has  materialized  is  the  issue  that  will  con- 
cern us  here.  Much  of  the  world  ferment 
today  may  be  traced  to  these  revolutions — 
of  this  there  can  be  not  even  a  scintilla  of 
doubt. 

Every  revolutionary  movement  begins  as  a 
thought  seed  in  one  man's  mind.  Some  per- 
sons are  born  with  scalpels  In  their  brains, 
to  be  \ised  for  incising  sore  spots  In  the 
corpus  of  human  society.  When  their  Ideas 
are  conveyed  to  others,  they  are  no  longer 
private  opinions.  They  become  potential 
formulas  to  confront  the  problems  that 
harass  the  contemporary  world. 

Thus,  the  four  revolutions  adverted  to 
were  not  fortuitous  occurrences.  The  cen- 
tral conception  behind  each  of  them  was 
sired  by  a  name,  a  brain,  a  heart,  a  tutored, 
towering  mind  that  gave  it  birth.  Each  of 
these  minds  was  a  whole  encyclopedia  of 
Ideas  that  had  to  be  shared. 

Karl  Marx  was  the  progenitor  of  the  first 
revolution,  which  was  economic.  He  ex- 
ploded Inveterate  prejudices  regarding  man's 
status.  He  was  born  In  1818  and  died  In 
1883.  In  point  of  time  It  was  a  brief  Inter- 
lude; yet  his  socialistic  doctrine  has  pro- 
voked wide  repercussions,  as  we  shall  see. 
The  second  revolution  was  Initiated  by 
Charles  Darwin  (1809-82).  He,  too,  wiped 
out  with  volcanic  blasts  the  early  concepts 
regarding  the  origin  of  man.  The  third 
revolution  was  psychological.  Just  as  the 
second  was  biological.  Sigmund  Freud  was 
Its  sire,  and  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to 
point  out  that  it  provoked  frenetic  reactions 
and  attitudes,  even  fiu-y  and  hostility  among 
the  varloxis  schools  of  medicine,  psychoanaly- 
sis and  psychiatry.  During  his  life-span 
(1856-1939)  he  propounded  theories  regard- 
ing man's  psychic  and  emotional  life  which 
modified  almost  beyond  recognition  psycho- 
logical notions  and  perceptions  men  had  ac- 
cepted for  a  long  time  as  sacrosanct.  The 
fourth  revolution — which  In  point  of  time 
preceded  the  other  three  by  a  century — was 
our  own  American  revolution,  which  tri- 
umphed In  1776.  No  one  here  needs  to  be 
reminded  of  the  enduring  contributions  to 
this  victory  by  our  Founding  Fathers — 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Adams,  Franklin,  and 
the  Intrepid  galaxy  to  whom  liberty  was 
more  precious  than  life  Itself. 

I 

First  came  the  economic  revolution  whose 
bible  was  Karl  Marx's  "Das  Kapltal."  The 
exigencies  of  time  and  space  render  It  im- 
possible to  present  more  than  a  scanty 
thumbnail  summary  of  Marx's  theory,  known 
as  dialectical  materialism.  Karl  Marx  argued 
that  throughout  history  the  state,  with  pow- 
er wijlded  by  the  privileged  few  on  top, 
has  been  a  device  for  the  exploitation  of  the 
masses  below.  This  dominant  privileged  class 
oppresses  the  great  majority  and  holds  them 
In  virtual  subjugation.  How  can  this  domi- 
nation by  the  ruling  clique  be  broken?  Only 
t-jough  class  war  In  which  the  triumph  of 
the  masses  wUl  become  the  agency  of  his- 
torical change.  The  capitalist  state,  he 
maintained,  contained  from  the  very  first 


the  "seeds  of  Its  own  decay."  There  will  be 
a  transitional  period  In  which  the  "dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat"  will  expunge  capital- 
ism and  supersede  It  with  a  socialist  order 
and  a  classless  society. 

The  "heaven"  prophesied  by  "Das  Kapltal" 
has  in  many  respects  turned  into  an  abysmal 
heU  for  millions  of  helpless  human  beings 
behind  the  Communist  Iron  Cnrtain.  The 
caUous  disregard  for  human  Ufe  and  for 
human  dignity  is  an  article  of  faith  among 
the  Communists — In  Soviet  Russia,  In  Com- 
munist China,  in  Cuba,  In  East  Germany — 
in  all  the  countries  whose  ensign  Is  the  ham- 
mer and  sickle.  The  democratic  measuring 
rod  of  human  value  is  nonexistent  wherever 
the  economic  criterion  Is  the  supreme  touch- 
stone. Such  a  criterion  dehumanizes  and 
brutalizes  man.  It  spawns  an  atheistic  ma- 
terialism which  degrades  and  truncates  man 
and  makes  him  a  puppet  at  the  mercy  of 
heartless,  unconscionable,  ruthless  dictators. 
Such  Is  the  "paradise"  created  by  the  first 
revolution.  It  Is  a  profligate,  debasing  meas. 
uring  rod  to  apply  to  man. 

n 

The  second  revolution — the  biological — 
which  brought  its  own  distinctive  answer 
to  the  question.  What  is  the  measure  of 
man?  was  initiated  by  Charles  Darwin,  an 
English  naturalist  and  philosopher.  This 
revolution  was  precipitated  by  Darwin's 
theory  of  organic  evolution  through  natural 
selection.  His  "Origin  of  the  Species"  and 
his  "Descent  of  Man"  were  the  scriptures  for 
this  movement  which  provoked  implacable 
hostUlty  on  the  part  of  the  religious  world. 
Their  opposition  was  quite  understandable, 
because  Darwin's  theory  of  man's  origin  was 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Biblical  ac- 
count in  the  book  of  Genesis. 

According  to  Genesis,  man  was  created  full 
grown  by  God.  According  to  Darwin,  noan 
is  the  product  of  an  evolutionary  process. 
The  first  man,  said  Darwin,  goes  back  un- 
numbered eons  in  time  to  a  microscopic 
bit  of  slime  containing  the  ameba,  a  single- 
celled  creature.  This  first  form  of  A^ntmai 
life,  consisting  of  a  naked  mass  of  protoplasm 
constantly  changing  shape  as  It  moved  and 
absorbed  food,  divided  Its  nuclexis  into  two 
so  that  each  became  an  independent  ameba. 
The  fossil  strata  reveal  that  animal  life  be- 
gan with  this  most  rudimentary  form  and 
rose,  over  a  tortuous  trek  of  millions  of  years, 
to  the  more  complex,  working  its  way  up- 
ward from  the  Invisible  protoplasm  to  the 
highest  organism,  homo  sapiens.  The  pe- 
nultimate peak,  according  to  Darwin,  was 
the  apjjearance  of  the  anthropoid  ape  as  the 
direct  ancestor  of  man,  the  ultimate. 

It  is  not  hard  to  understand  how  devastat- 
ing were  the  implications  of  this  revolu- 
tionary biological  postxilate.  Man  was  top- 
pled from  the  high  perch  to  which  the 
Genesis  account  had  exalted  him.  If  Darwin 
was  right,  the  Genesis  story  of  man's  cre- 
ation would  have  to  be  scrapped.  The  apos- 
trophe in  Psalm  8,  "Thou  has  made  him 
(man)  but  little  lower  than  the  angels," 
could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  doctrine 
that  man  and  the  anthropoid  are  uterine 
brothers  sharing  a  conamon  ancestry.  In* 
dlcatlve  of  the  violent  reaction  to  this  theory 
Is  the  following  statement  made  by  DlsraeU 
in  1864.  "The  question  Is  this,"  he  thun- 
dered, "is  man  an  ape  or  an  angel?  I  re- 
pudiate with  Indignation  and  abhorrence 
these  newfangled  theories." 

Apart  from  its  cruel  blow  to  man's  pride, 
this  second  revolution  fomented  a  perni- 
cious consequence  that  Is  haunting  mankind 
today;  namely,  the  conception  of  a  superior 
race.  It  established  the  measure  of  man 
on  the  basis  of  biology.  Herbert  Spencer 
made  this  clear  when  he  wrote,  "The  sttrvlval 
of  the  fittest,  which  I  have  here  sought  to 
express  in  mechanical  terms.  Is  that  which 
Mr.  Darwin  has  called  'natural  selection,  or 
the  preservation  of  favored  races  In  the 
struggle  for  life.'  " 


Nietszche's  concept  of  the  superman  Is  a 
direct  corollary  of  Darwinism.  "Man,"  wrote 
Nietszche,  "is  a  rope  stretched  between  the 
animal  and  the  superman — a  rope  over  an 
abyss."  This  idea  became  a  pathological 
obsession  with  Hitler.  He  incarnated  It  in 
the  Nazi  state  and  proceeded  to  traiislate  it 
into  ills  barbaric  program  of  genocide.  The 
6  mUUon  Jews  he  slaughtered,  and  the  un- 
numbered millions  of  other  victims  who 
paid  the  price  of  his  lunacy,  bear  tragic 
testimony  to  the  monstrous  heU  let  loose  by 
this  racist  madness  which  derived  from  the 
Darwinian  biological  revolution.  Never  In 
the  annals  of  man's  upward  striving  has  such 
a  plethora  of  brutallzatlon  blackened  the 
chronicle  of  human  history.  The  criterion 
of  biology  has  proved  to  be  a  nmUclous  de- 
vice to  measure  the  worth  of  man. 

in 

The  third  revolution — the  psychological — 
received  Its  most  powerful  impetus  from  the 
profound  insights  and  formulations  i»-o- 
pounded  by  Sigmund  Freud.  It  was  In  his 
Olympian  mind  that  the  birth  throes  of 
psychoanalysis  were  first  experienced.  Here 
was  a  new  theory,  bizarre  and  at  times  In- 
credulous, which  was  based  on  psychological 
determinism  and  therefore  In  sharp  conflict 
with  the  dogma  that  man  possesses  free 
will.  He  presented  a  dichotomized  homo 
(man)  commuting  Incessantly  between  two 
basic  instincts:  "Eros'*  (the  xirge  for  sell- 
preservation  buttressed  by  ego-love  and  ob- 
ject-love) and  the  destructive,  or  "death  In- 
stinct." Indeed,  he  gives  the  death  instinct  a 
place  equal  In  Importance  to  that  of  the 
llbldinal  or  creative  instinct. 

Freud  sees  man  as  conditioned  and  limited 
by  his  own  nature — by  his  biological  heritage 
in  the  Id,  and  by  his  long  cultural  history 
in  the  superego.  Thus,  he  defers  too  much 
to  necessity,  and  in  so  doing  he  diminishes 
man  by  limiting  the  scope  of  his  possible  hu- 
man development.  Man's  behavior,  averred 
Freud,  is  not  of  his  own  making.  It  Is 
Inexorably  prompted  by  compelling  motiva- 
tions over  which  he  has  little  or  no  control. 
He  is  shackled  by  a  syndrome  of  compulsive 
acts,  unconscious  urges,  and  concealed  primi- 
tive instincts  which  are  repressed  In  the 
unconscious.  Even  while  denigrating  reU- 
glon,  his  whole  psychoanalytical  apparatus 
proclaimed  what  Is  tantamount  to  a  deter- 
ministic idolatry :  The  unconscious  Is  master, 
and  libido  Is  its  doting  high  priest.  This  Is 
a  rather  gloomy  measuring  rod  to  apply  to 
man. 

Freud  went  even  further  in  raining  sledge- 
haimmer  blows  against  the  ramparts  of  man's 
spirituality.  In  his  "Future  of  an  Illu- 
sion" (1927)  he  relegated  religion  to  a 
Mephlstophelian  role,  and  consigned  reli- 
gious faith  to  the  lowly  plane  of  an  "obses- 
sive compulsive  neurosis."  Freud's  Investi- 
gative methodology  cannot  be  taken  lightly, 
nor  can  anyone  deprecate  his  incalculable 
influence  on  the  various  branches  of  psy- 
chological science  and  medlcopsychologlcal 
endeavor.  But  in  his  excursions  In  the 
fleld  of  religion,  he  fell  Into  the  cardinal 
error  of  applying  scientific  measurements 
and  analyses  which  are  not  valid  In  this 
fleld.  Religion  is  a  realm  which  transcends 
science,  and  when  Freud  approached  It  with 
a  plow  that  is  effective  only  for  material 
soil.  It  was  Inevitable  that  he,  not  religion, 
was  doomed  to  failure.  His  obscure  conclu- 
sions must,  therefore,  be  rejected  as  a  cri- 
terion to  assess  the  value  of  man.  Scientists 
cannot  expect  scientific  answers  when  they 
ask  theological  and  metaphysical  questions. 

It  may  be  true,  as  Einstein  stated,  that 
"Science  without  religion  is  lame,  and  re- 
ligion without  science  is  blind."  The  task 
of  synthesis  is  admittedly  very  difficult,  but 
it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  some  rap- 
prochement between  religion  and  psycho- 
analysis may  be  reached.  Science  and  re- 
ligion are  both  Impressive  and  beneficent  as- 
pects of  truth.    Each,  in  its  own  specific  way. 
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Is  a  revelation  of  Ood.  The  peychologldal 
revolution  will  not  succeed  unless  the  syn- 
thesis of  religion  and  science  is  consum- 
mated. 

ly 

The  fourth  revolution — ^the  political — eh- 
throned  the  idea  of  freedom  and  equality  as 
the  sine  qua  non  of  a  civilized  society.  It 
voiced  democracy's  answer  to  the  question: 
What  Is  the  measure  of  man?  At  the  vety 
heart  of  the  democratic  res{X)nse  Is  the  un- 
alterable conviction  that  every  individual  &t 
birth  is  endowed  with  the  right  "to  be  whfkt 
Ood  made  him."  This  prerogative  is  mai)'s 
Ineluctable  birthright.  It  ts  the  theme  of 
the  majestic  democratic  symphony  whose 
triumphant  chorale  wells  out  of  man's  ba^lc 
hunger  and  need  to  be  himself.  The  strength 
and  the  glory  of  the  democratic  system  lie 
in  its  fiinctlon  to  liberate,  as  a  paramouht 
trust,  the  noblest  and  the  highest  of  in- 
dividual genius  In  thought,  in  action,  in 
opportunity,  and  in  achievement.  Ev^n 
more,  what  each  generation  achieves  mupt 
be  handed  down,  also  as  a  paramount  trvi^t, 
to  succeeding  generations.  Every  lndlvldu|U 
who  derives  nutriment  from  the  cornucopia 
of  freedom  can  strengthen  democracy  only 
by  paying  back  something  to  the  common 
source.  This  is  verily  the  charter  of  de- 
mocracy, the  irreducible  minimum  whi^h 
must  never  become  obscured. 

Democracy  Is,  of  course,  a  political  system; 
politics  is  its  superstructure.  But  essentially 
democracy  is  a  faith,  a  way  of  life.  It  Is 
basically  moral,  spiritual.  Inward.  Its  fouii- 
datlons  do  not  derive  from  Its  mllitafy 
strength,  nor  from  the  totality  of  its  materiiil 
affluence;  they  lie  imbedded  in  the  fldeliti^s, 
in  the  human  values,  in  the  Ideals  and  in  the 
qualities  of  its  citizens.  When,  therefore, 
one  asks  how  democracy  can  be  preserved 
inviolate,  the  formula  stands  out  crystal 
clear:  not  through  military  might,  not 
through  economic  and  Industrial  progress, 
which  may  be  possible  even  in  a  non-demo- 
cratic system,  but  primarily  through  t4e 
spiritual  fiber  and  moral  quality  of  Its 
citizenry. 

Every  assault  on  democracy  must,  t>f 
course,  be  repulsed  vigorously,  unwaveringljr, 
sacrlflclally.  But  we  must  reiterate  that 
democracy  as  a  way  of  life  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully defended  by  military  measures 
alone.  Indeed,  It  may  conceivably  be  lost  by 
such  a  method  of  defending  it.  There  ate 
more  compelling  considerations.  For  et- 
ample,  we  cannot  square  the  Idealism  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  which  main- 
tains that  all  are  equal  before  the  law,  wlHh 
the  recent  tragic  events  in  Birmingham,  Alia. 
Nor  can  we  vindicate  the  claim  of  our  democ- 
racy that  all  are  entitled  to  equal  economic 
opportunity  when  we  are  told  by  Presideilt 
Kennedy  that  "32  million  Americans  live  cOi 
the  outskirts  of  poverty."  These  are  implac- 
able enemies  within  that  breach  the  demo- 
cratic wall.  These  are  the  malicious  fo^s 
which  gnaw,  like  termites,  at  the  very  vitals 
of  our  democracy. 

In  acknowledging  these  criteria  as  tl)e 
measure  of  man,  one  is  confronted  with  tl)e 
corollary:  What  can  I  do  to  help  strengthen 
our  democratic  ramparts?  I  believe  foilr 
definitive  suggestions  will  prove  efflcaclouF. 

1.  Each  of  us  must  become  personally  ana 
nationally  deserving  of  the  fruits  of  democ- 
racy. We  must  seek  to  understand  de- 
mocracy by  becoming  conversant  with  its 
history,  its  objectives,  its  fundamental  phl- 
loeophy.  One  must  think  democracy  before 
one  can  live  democracy.  The  loftiest  concept 
of  self-government  must  be  rooted  In  man's 
own  mental  processes,  and  then  be  ImplQ- 
mented  In  his  existential  philosophy. 

2.  Since  authentic  democracy  It  not  afraid 
of  critics,  one  must  not  hesitate  to  exercise 
the    prerogative    of    constructive    criticism 


wherever  there  may  be  shortcomings.  The 
chief  guarantee  of  freedom  Ilea  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  all  who  share  in  the  national 
life;  therefore,  one  cannot  abdicate  one's 
obligation  to  serve  liberty  as  well  as  to  enjoy 
it.  The  function  of  a  democracy  Is  to  assure 
the  free  life  of  the  community,  and  no  citl- 
Een,  If  he  is  to  be  true  to  himself  and  to 
his  country,  can  in  good  conscience  be  dere- 
lict in  contributing  his  portion  to  the  com- 
mon weal. 

3.  One  must  accept  the  reality  that  liberty 
is  not  without  its  dangers.  History  has  prov- 
en that  the  rule  of  the  majority,  which  is 
an  article  of  faith  in  democracy,  can  some- 
times get  out  of  hand.  The  rights  of  minor- 
ities are  no  less  sacred  and  no  less  binding 
than  the  rights  of  the  majority.  Constant 
vigilance  and  courageous  self-searching  must 
be  invoked  at  all  times.  Despite  all  hazards 
and  difficulties,  when  we  consider  the  alter- 
natives to  democratic  liberty,  we  mxist  agree 
that  no  sacrifice  is  too  great  for  the  preser- 
vation of  o\ir  democratic  ideals. 

4.  Finally,  we  must  never  overlook  the  fact 
that  a  democracy  has  to  be  fundamentally 
spiritual.  It  is  not  fortuitous  that  totalitar- 
ian governments  outlaw  religion  and  relegate 
it  to  an  inconsequential  role.  The  reason  for 
this  is  quite  apparent:  in  totalitarian- 
ism there  is  no  higher  loyalty  nor  law  than 
the  state  qua  state.  The  state  is  apotheo- 
sized as  the  object  of  worship.  Religion  vig- 
orously dissents,  proclaiming  that  man's 
conscience  can  never  be  subordinated  to  the 
dictates  of  any  human  government.  It  is 
subject  only  to  the  will  of  Ood.  This  is  the 
ultimate  meaning  and  measure  of  man  in  a 
democracy. 

V 

How  does  Judaism  answer  the  question: 
What  is  the  measure  of  man?  It  goes  beyond 
econc»nic8,  beyond  biology,  beyond  psychol- 
ogy. It  contains  the  democratic  seed  of 
which  oiu  American  democracy  is  the  fiower. 

Judaism's  evaluation  of  man  is  reflected  in 
the  Rabbinic  dictum:  "When  a  man  walks 
by  the  way  a  band  of  angels  precede  him, 
calling  out,  'Oive  room  to  the  image  of 
Ood.'  "  Darwin's  theory  that  man  ascended 
In  an  evolutionary  spiral  from  the  anthro- 
poid is  not  refuted  by  liberal  Judaism  but  Is 
countered  with  the  Talmudic  maxim:  "Be- 
loved is  man  because  he  is  created  in  the 
Image  of  Ood." 

Judaism's  answer  to  Karl  Marx's  postulate 
that  the  world's  goods  do  not  belong  to  a 
few  is  contained  in  the  psalmist's  declara- 
tion: "The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  full- 
ness thereof;  the  world,  smd  they  that  dwell 
therein." 

Judaism  affirms  that  Ood's  divine  per- 
sonality is  stamped  upon  every  Individual  at 
birth.  Every  newborn  babe  is  a  facsimile 
of  eternity  engraved  on  living  clay.  A  sub- 
lime emanation  of  divinity  Is  locked  up 
within  the  breast  of  each  of  us.  What  we 
do  with  this  emanation  is  a  matter  of  our 
own  free  will.  Freud  denies  that  man  pos- 
sesses free  will,  but  Judaism  proclaims  It  as 
an  inviolable  tenet.  If  we  "give  room  to  the 
image  of  Ood"  within  tis,  no  height,  no  lofty 
objective,  no  noble  enterprise,  is  beyond  o\ir 
reach. 

Judaism's  recognition  of  man's  supreme 
worth  in  the  cosmic  economy  is  pointed  up 
in  the  rabbinic  teaching:  "One  man  is  equal 
In  importance  to  the  whole  of  creation." 
This  Is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  no 
proliferation  of  things,  no  amount  of  mate- 
rial acquisitions,  no  biological  or  psychologi- 
cal Interpretation  of  man's  condition,  can 
compare  with  the  value  of  human  dignity. 
This  we  can  readily  understand  as  the  blue- 
print for  man's  perennial  upward  striving. 
But  perhaps  in  the  final  analysis  the  human 
understanding  cannot  fully  grasp  the  com- 
plete riddle  of  man.     Alexander  Pope's  lines 


seem  to  have  caught  this  question  mark  that 
is  man: 

"So  man,  who  here  seems  principal  alone, 
Perhaps   acts  second   to  some  sphere  un- 
known; 
Touches    some    wheel,    or    verges    to   some 

goal— 
"Tis  but  a  part  we  see,  and  not  the  whole." 


COLUMBUS  DAY 


Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  declaring  October 
12,  Columbus  Day,  to  be  a  legal  holiday. 

This  Saturday  will  mark  the  471st  an- 
niversary of  that  day  in  1492  when  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  an  Italian  sailor,  fi- 
nanced by  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain, 
discovered  a  new  world. 

Columbus  was  a  man  of  vision  in  a 
world  Just  emerging  from  the  parochial- 
ism of  the  middle  ages.  His  vision  was 
to  enlarge  the  horizons  of  the  known 
world  by  discovering  a  new  trade  route 
to  India.  What  he  did  find  was  a  new 
world,  only  vaguely  imagined  by  his  con- 
temporaries. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  others  pre- 
ceded him,  the  new  land  was  not  popu- 
lated, cultivated,  or  utilized  until  this 
Genoese  adventurer  made  his  voyage  and 
made  possible  a  nation  which  has  become 
the  bastion  of  freedom,  the  leader  in 
commerce,  and  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
vision  of  the  "Admiral  of  the  Ocean- 
Sea." 

Our  country  has  done  little  to  recog- 
nize Columbus.  There  was  an  exposi- 
tion in  1892,  a  commemorative  coin,  a 
few  scattered  statues  and  that  is  all.  It 
would  be  only  fitting  that  this  Congress 
give  some  further  recognition  to  the  great 
explorer  by  declaring  October  12  to  be  a 
legal  holiday. 


COLUMBUS  DAY  , 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Minish]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
grandson  of  immigrants  from  Italy,  I  am 
most  pleased  to  pay  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  discoverer  of  our  beloved 
America.  Columbus  Day  is  a  memorable 
day  for  every  American  but  particularly 
to  those  of  us  of  Italian  descent  whose 
land  of  origin  is  that  of  Columbus. 

Christopher  Columbus,  discoverer  of 
the  New  World,  was  first  and  foremost  a 
sailor.  He  was  bom  and  reared  in  Italy's 
Genoa,  one  of  Europe's  oldest  seafaring 
communities,  and  as  a  boy  he  made  voy- 
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ages  in  the  Mediterranean  where  were 
bred  In  ancient  times  the  world's  great- 
est mariners.  In  Lisbon,  Portugal,  the 
center  of  European  oceanic  enterprise, 
Columbus  worked  as  a  chartmaker  by  the 
time  he  was  24,  and  shortly  afterward  he 
sailed  on  long  voyages  under  the  Portu- 
guese flag.  It  was  then  that  he  con- 
ceived the  great  adventure  that  only  a 
sailor  could  have  planned  and  executed. 
Tliat  was  to  reach  eastern  Asia,  "The 
Indies,"  by  sailing  west. 

It  took  him  10  years  to  find  support 
for  his  idea,  and  of  course  he  never  did 
succeed  in  it,  because  a  continent  stood 
in  his  way,  a  continent  which  he  dis- 
covered by  accident,  and  which  was 
named  for  a  man  who  had  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  Yet  we  are  right  in  hon- 
oring Columbus  for  doing  something  that 
was  unintended,  because  no  other  sailor 
had  the  knowledge,  the  persistence,  and 
the  dauntless  covu-age  to  find  land  by 
sailing  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
miles  into  the  vastness  of  the  unknown 
and  uncharted  ocean.  He  was  described 
by  Admiral  Samuel  Eliot  Morrison,  the 
eminent  historian  of  U£.  naval  opera- 
tions in  World  War  n,  as  "one  of  the 
greatest  mariners,  if  not  the  very  great- 
est, of  all  time." 

Until  we  reach  the  planets  the 
achievement  of  Columbus  will  remain 
the  most  spectacular  and  most  far- 
reaching  geographical  discovery  in  re- 
corded human  history.  In  1476,  when 
Columbus  reached  Lisbon,  the  proposi- 
tion of  sailing  west  to  reach  the  Orient 
was  at  about  the  same  stage  as  manned 
flight  at  the  turn  of  the  last  century, 
theoretically  possible,  but  full  of  prac- 
tical difficulties.  Sensible  people  ad- 
mitted that  a  voyage  west  to  China  could 
be  made,  a  few  said  it  should  be  done,  but 
no  one  had  dared  try  it  until  the  young 
Genoese,  Cristoforo  Colombo,  began  ob- 
taining the  financing  for  the  men,  the 
vessels,  and  the  equipment  he  needed  to 
carry  out  his  determination  to  do  it. 

After  long  and  weary  planning  and 
preparations,  by  the  second  day  of  Au- 
gust 1492.  everything  at  last  was  ready. 
That  night  every  man  and  boy  of  the 
fleet  received  communion  at  the  Church 
of  Palos,  which  by  coincidence  was  dedi- 
cated to  St.  George,  the  patron  saint 
of  Genoa.  Columbus  went  on  board  his 
flagship  early  in  the  morning  of  August 
3,  and  gave  the  signal  to  get  under- 
way. Before  the  sun  rose,  all  three  ves- 
sels had  anchors  aweigh  and  with  sails 
hanging  limp  from  their  yards  were 
floating  down  the  Rio  Tinto  on  the  morn- 
ing ebb,  using  their  long  sweeps  to  main- 
tain steerageway.  This  was  a  fleet  of 
good  h<^)e,  whose  achievements  woiild 
radically  alter  world  history. 

At  2  a.m.  October  12,  Rodrigo  de 
Triana,  lo<^out  on  the  Pinta,  saw  some- 
thing that  looked  like  a  white  clifl  shin- 
ing in  the  moonlight,  and  gave  the  cry 
of  '"nerra,  Uerra"— "Land,  land."  Cap- 
tain Pinzon  of  the  Pinta  verified  the 
landfall,  ordered  a  gun  fired  as  a  sigiml 
to  the  other  ships,  and  shortened  sail 
to  allow  the  flagship  Santa  Maria  to 
catch  up.  The  land  sighted  was  a  little 
Island  of  the  Bahamas  group.    The  fleet 


was  headed  for  the  sand  cliffs  on  its 
windward  side,  and  would  have  been 
wrecked  if  it  had  held  its  course.  But 
Colimibus  expertly  ordered  sail  to  be 
shortened  aiid  the  fleet  to  Jog  off  and 
on  until  daylight,  eqiiivalent  to  a  south- 
westerly drift  clear  of  the  island. 

At  dawn  they  made  full  sail,  passed 
the  southern  point  of  the  island,  and 
sought  an  opening  on  the  west  coast, 
through  the  barrier  reef.  Before  noon 
they  found  it,  sailed  into  the  shallow 
bay  now  called  Long  Bay  or  Fernandez 
Bay,  and  anchored  in  the  lee  of  the 
land. 

Here,  on  a  gleaming  beach  of  white 
coral,  the  famous  first  landing  of  Colum- 
bus was  made.  The  admiral  went  ashore 
in  the  fiagship's  boat  with  the  royal 
standard  of  Castile  displayed;  the  cap- 
tains of  the  other  ships  were  in  their  own 
landing  boats  which  fiew  the  banners  of 
the  expedition.  And  then,  according  to 
the  log,  "All  having  rendered  thanks  to 
Our  Lord,  kneeling  on  the  ground,  em- 
bracing it  with  tears  of  joy  for  the  im- 
measurable mercy  of  having  reached  it, 
the  admiral  rose,  and  gave  the  island 
the  name  "San  Salvador"— "Holy 
Savior." 

Now,  more  than  500  years  after  his 
birth,  when  the  day  that  Columbus  first 
discovered  an  Island  in  the  New  World 
is  celebrated  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Americas,  his  fame  and 
reputation  may  be  considered  secure  for 
all  times,  though  regrettably  the  day  is 
not  a  Federal  legal  holiday  in  the  United 
States. 

Columbus  had  his  faults  and  defects, 
but  they  were  largely  the  defects  of  the 
qualities  that  made  him  great — his  In- 
domitable will,  his  superb  faith  In  God 
and  in  his  own  mlsson  as  the  bearer  of 
Christianity  to  the  lands  beyond  the  seas, 
his  stubborn  persistence  despite  neglect, 
poverty,  and  discouragement.  But  there 
was  no  flaw  at  all  In  the  most  outstand- 
ing and  essential  of  all  his  qualities,  his 
seamanship.  As  a  master  mariner  and 
navigator,  Columbus  was  supreme  in  his 
generation.  Never  was  a  title  more  Justly 
bestowed  than  the  one  which  he  most 
jealously  guarded — Almlrante  del  Mar 
Oceano,  Admirsd  of  the  Ocean  Sea. 

On  Columbus  Day  it  is  appropriate  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  achievements  of  his 
Italian  American  countrjmien  in  the 
United  States.  At  the  end  of  the  last 
century  there  were  about  484,000  Italian 
Americans  here  seeking  a  better  life  than 
the  one  they  had  known  in  the  disrupted 
agricultural  economy  of  the  Italian 
peninsula.  By  1910  they  numbered  over 
1,343.000. 

In  those  days  many  of  them  performed 
the  hardest  kind  of  toil  In  heavy  industry 
or  in  construction.  But  it  was  not  long 
before  their  children  became  doctors, 
teachers,  lawyers,  judges,  legislators,  and 
businessmen.  In  their  achievements 
they  are  second  to  no  other  group  in  the 
United  States.  Their  patriotism  is  un- 
excelled ;  It  has  been  estimated  that  some 
845,000  men  of  Italian  descent  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
during  the  Second  World  War. 

As  a  group,  Italian  Americans,  in  a 
remarkably  short  number  of  years,  in 


dii&ciilt  times,  and  under  severe  handi- 
caps, have  come  to  take  their  place  in 
the  leadership  of  the  free  American  so- 
ciety. That  one  of  this  number,  Mr. 
Anthony  Celebrezze,  has  been  appointed 
to  head  an  executive  department  of  the 
Federal  Government  whose  responsibil- 
ities are  of  crucial  importance  to  our 
entire  population  is  characteristic  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  contribution  to  our 
national  life  made  by  Italian  American 
political  and  administrative  leaders.  An 
Italian  discovered  America,  and  Italian 
Americans  help  lead  it  and  preserve  its 
freedom. 

By  the  restrictions  of  our  immigration 
laws  with  their  unfair  quota  system  we 
have  deprived  this  country  of  fresh  addi- 
tions to  the  strength  of  its  population 
from  countries  like  Italy.  We  need  more 
Italian  Americans,  and  we  need  more 
Americans  from  Italy. 

As  a  freshman  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress I  introduced  early  this  year  a  bill 
to  Uberalize  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  so  as  to  remove  the  ignoble 
national  origins  quota  based  on  the  com- 
position of  the  country  in  1920.  My  bill 
would  remove  those  purely  arbitrary  ra- 
cial and  nationality  barriers  to  immi- 
gration. My  bill  substitutes  a  new  for- 
mula based  on  equality  and  fairplay  for 
people  of  all  races  and  nations. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  recognition 
given  to  this  problem  by  the  administra- 
tion. The  President  urged  reform  of  our 
immigration  statutes  in  a  message  to 
Congress  on  July  23  of  this  year.  In 
his  message  he  noted  that — 

Because  of  the  composition  of  our  pop- 
ulation In  1920  (on  which  the  quota  sys- 
tem Is  based) ,  the  system  is  heavily  weighted 
in  favor  of  iminigratlon  from  northern  Eu- 
rope and  severely  limits  inunlgration  from 
southern  and  eastern  Europe  and  other  parts 
of  the  world.  An  American  citizen  with  a 
Greek  father  or  mother  must  wait  at  least 
18  months  to  bring  his  parents  here  to  Join 
him.  A  citizen  whose  married  son  or  daugh- 
ter, or  brother  or  sister  is  Italian  cannot 
obtain  a  quota  niimber  for  an  even  longer 
time.  Meanwhile,  many  thousands  of  quota 
numbers  are  wasted  because  they  are  not 
wanted  or  needed  by  nationals  of  the  coun- 
tries to  which  they  are  assigned. 

In  his  short  book  on  the  subject,  "A 
Nation  of  Immigrants,"  President  Ken- 
nedy wrote: 

Our  policy  should  be  generous;  it  should 
be  fair;  It  should  be  flexible.  With  such  a 
policy  we  could,  turn  to  the  wcn-Id  with  clean 
hands  and  a  clear  conscience.  Such  a  policy 
would  be  but  a  reaffirmation  of  old  prin- 
ciples. 

I  agree  entirely,  wholeheartedly,  and 
enthusiastically  with  the  spirit  and  pur- 
pose of  these  statements.  I  shall  do  my 
utmost  in  their  support. 

The  Impressive  support  that  this  leg- 
islation has  received  in  the  Congress  smd 
throughout  the  country  evidences,  I  be- 
lieve, a  growing  public  awareness  of  the 
need  for  reform  in  our  Immigration  pol- 
icy. As  a  Nation  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  immigrants,  and  as  a  Nation 
that  has  profited  and  prospered  immeas- 
urably from  the  many  nationalities  who 
have  come  to  our  shores,  we  can  ill  af- 
ford to  continue  for  much  longer  the 
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lmmj«ratlon  policies  that  have  critically 
hindered  an  infiision  of  new  citizens  Into 
the  lif  eblood  of  this  Nation. 

Another  piece  of  legislation  whose 
sponsorship  has  given  me  especial  pleas- 
ure is  my  bill  to  make  Columb\is  Day*  a 
legal  holiday  as  a  tribute  both  to  Coluiti- 
bus  and  to  Italian  Americans.  OUr 
country  owes  to  Americans  of  Italian 
descent  the  pride  of  celebrating  the  greet 
triumph  of  the  discoverer  of  the  N0w 
World.  But  all  Americans,  whatever 
their  descent,  would  wish  to  pay  honor 
to  this  Italian  navigator  who  sail^ 
Spanish  ships  by  the  use  of  Portugu^ 
charts.  The  polyglot  nature  of  the  dis- 
covery is  mirrored  in  the  varied  origihs 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 

If  Columbus  Day  were  to  be  made  a 
Federal  legal  public  holiday,  the  few  re- 
maining States  which  do  not  observe  the 
day  would  thus  be  encouraged  to  do  $o. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  matter  for  the  States 
to  decide  the  holidays  which  they  will 
observe.  The  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent may  designate  holidays  only  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  for  Federal  reser- 
vations, and  for  Federal  employees 
throuLghout  the  country,  but  such  a  desig- 
nation of  Columbus  I>ay  would  be  of 
great  persuasive  effect  in  influencing  the 
decision  of  the  States  in  this  matter.  It 
is  most  fitting  that  in  the  present  turbu- 
lent era  of  our  history  we  set  aside  a  d|iy 
to  honor  the  great  explorer  whose  cour- 
age, vision,  and  perseverance  in  reaching 
his  goal  set  so  Inspiring  an  example  f6r 
us.  We  need  the  spirit  and  the  vision 
of  Columbus  to  carry  out  our  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities as  the  leader  of  the  free 
world.  As  we  commemorate  the  trliunDh 
of  a  Oenoese  sea  captain,  let  us  redec)!- 
cate  ourselves  to  the  principles  that  gov- 
erned his  life.  1 
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A  LEGACY  OF  INSPIRATION 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  LMr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  man's  mc 
powerful  instinct  is  his  own  preservatioh. 
his  own  siu-vival.  This  is  the  animal  In 
him.  But  the  great  blessing  of  an  in- 
tellect make  him  something  more  than 
the  lesser  creatures.  This  is  the  ma(n 
in  him.  | 

Man  is  still  a  selfish  creature,  bqt, 
occasionally,  because  of  his  ability  io 
reason  and  to  think,  he  finds  himself  the 
possessor  of  something  he  feels  is  greater 
than  himself — a  cause,  a  country,  oria 
child,  perhaps. 

When  man  finds  himiself  with  a  put- 
pose,  it  is  to  his  glory  to  pursue  it.  tt 
is  not  easy  to  be  a  great  man.  It  is  easier 
to  develop  the  hard  shell  of  a  turtle  ai|d 
crawl  in. 

All  men  have  the  potential  of  being 
noble,  yet  we  are  still  amazed  and  awed 
by  those  who  develop  it.  Count  Casimir 
Pulaski  was  one  of  those  men. 

A  Polish  native,  a  nobleman,  a  gen- 
eral, Pulaski  gave  his  wealth  and  his  life 


for  a  principle,  that  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom for  his  fellow  man. 

As  a  yoimg  man  in  Poland,  he  and  his 
family  watched  as  their  coimtry  began  to 
crumble.  Russia.  Prussia,  and  Austria 
were  reaching  out  to  dominate  her. 
Submission  would  have  been  easier,  but 
his  family  chose  to  fight. 

In  about  1768  his  father,  one  of  the 
country's  most  able  jurists,  joined  in 
forming  the  famed  Confederation  of  the 
Bar,  pledged  to  Polsmd's  redemption. 
Because  of  it,  he  was  arrested  and  put 
to  death.  But  Pulaski,  determined  to 
pursue  the  struggle  for  freedom,  carried 
on  and  became  the  life  of  the  Polish 
movement.  With  his  brother.  Francis, 
he  carried  the  revolt  across  Poland  and 
into  Lithuania.  Fortified  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Galicia  during  the  winter 
months,  he  and  his  compatriots  became 
a  terror  to  the  Russians.  He  became 
famed  as  a  cavalry  officer  and  as  Po- 
land's leading  military  patriot.  His  ex- 
ploits were  heroic  and  temporarily  suc- 
cessful. 

But  as  his  reputation  grew  through- 
out Exu'ope,  so  did  the  strength  of  his 
adversary. 

Pulaski  fought  valiantly  for  liberty, 
for  freedom,  and  for  Poland.  But  the 
courage  of  a  few  men  was  not  enough. 
His  usefulness  to  his  country  was  at  an 
end.  With  his  forces  crushed,  his 
estates  confiscated,  and  death  imminent. 
he  escaped  into  Txirkey  and  eventually 
made  his  way  to  Paris. 

Through  Benjjmiin  Franklin  he 
learned  of  America's  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. By  this  time,  most  men  would 
have  had  enough.  But  P\ilaski.  still 
cherishing  the  cause  of  liberty,  asked  to 
be  a  part  of  the  movement.  In  1777, 
he  joined  the  American  army  as  a  volun- 
teer. 

With  Washington  In  the  battle  of 
Brandywine.  he  fought  with  valor  and 
distinction.  So  impressed,  in  fact,  was 
Washington  that  Pulaski  was  made  brig- 
adier general  in  command  of  cavalry  4 
days  later.  He  has  been  justifiably 
called  "the  father  of  American  cavalry." 

As  a  soldier  and  as  a  man  Pulaski  was 
colorful,  sometimes  temperamental,  but 
always  bold  and  courageous.  He  in- 
spired Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  to 
write  a  poem.  He  inspired  his  men  to 
fight.  His  inspiration  was  his  convic- 
tion to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  freedom. 

In  1779,  during  the  famous  siege  of 
Savannah,  Pulaski  charged  the  enemy 
lines  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry.  He  died 
there  for  a  country  he  scarcely  knew, 
but  his  memory  and  the  cause  for  which 
he  fought  were  immortalized.  He  left 
us  a  legacy  of  inspiration — and  a  chal- 
lenge. 


PANAMA  CANAL  PROBLEM:  INTER- 
OCEANIC  CANAI^  COMMISSION 
REQUIRED 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr,  Flood]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
the  congressional  investigation  of  194&- 
50,  which  preceded  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  841,  81st  Congress,  reorganiz- 
ing the  business  operations  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  on  a  self-sustaining  corporate 
basis,  the  crucial  questions  of  its  major 
operational  improvement  and  Increase 
of  capacity  aroused  the  interest  of  many 
thoughtful  and  experienced  leaders  of 
our  country.  In  the  forefront  among 
them  were  a  number  who  participated 
or  were  otherwise  associated,  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  PanEuna  Canal,  and  had 
the  benefit  of  firsthand  knowledge. 

In  1954,  soon  after  the  negotiations 
between  Pansima  and  the  United  States 
started  for  the  1955  Eisenhower -Remon 
treaty,  these  leaders  submitted  a  me- 
morial to  the  Congress  which  aimed  at 
securing  proper  action  for  increasing  the 
cap£u:lty  and  Improving  the  operations 
of  the  canal.  This  memorial,  in  a  brief, 
concise,  direct,  and  forthright  statement 
simimarizes  the  essentials  of  what  Is 
actually  a  simple  situation  that  has  been 
obscured  by  volumes  of  bewildering  tech- 
nical reports  and  reams  of  confusing 
propaganda.  For  this  reason,  it  is  re- 
freshing to  read  it. 

Understanding  the  nature  of  the  in- 
fluences and  controls  exerted  upon  rou- 
tine administrators  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
the  record  of  failures  in  navigational 
planning  there,  so  well  illustrated  by  the 
collapse  of  the  1939  Third  Locks  project, 
and  the  necessity  for  a  comprehensive 
inquiry  under  congressional  authoriza- 
tion as  the  only  means  for  securing  in- 
formation upon  which  the  Congress  can 
base  wisely-reasoned  decisions,  the  sign- 
ers of  the  memorial  urged  the  creation 
of  an  Independent  and  wholly  American 
Interoceanlc  Canals  Commission,  to  be 
composed  of  broad-gauged  men  of  the 
widest  engineering,  operational,  govern- 
mental, and  business  experience,  and  not 
by  persons  from  routine  agencies,  all 
too  often  engaged  in  Justifying  their  own 
group  opinions.  With  minor  changes, 
this  memorial  is  even  more  applicable 
today  than  it  was  when  originally  sub- 
mitted. The  qualifications  of  the  signers 
are  such  that  they  cannot  be  dismissed 
as  uninformed  or  incompetent. 

In  the  perspective  that  is  now  possi- 
ble, it  is  unfortunate  that  the  Congress 
did  not  promptly  adopt  their  recom- 
mendations. The  interim  repairs  and 
alternations,  authorized  in  view  of  major 
operational  improvements,  were  make- 
shift in  character  and  without  adequate 
merit,  delaying  the  basic  and  long-over- 
due solution. 

After  extensive  experience  with  inter- 
oceanlc canal  problems.  Informed  lead- 
ership in  the  Congress  has  reached  the 
point  where  it  has  no  confidence  in  ad- 
ministrative studies,  plans,  and  recom- 
mendations concerning  canal  problems. 
To  meet  the  situation.  Representatives 
Bow  and  Hosmkr.  Thompson,  of  Texas 
and  myself,  have  introduced  in  this  Con- 
gress, respectively,  HR.  863,  H.R.  5787. 
HJl.  8563,  and  H.R.  3858,  to  create  the 
Interoceanlc  Canals  Commission,  which 
shoiild  be  put  to  work  making  the  neces- 
sary studies  for  developing  a  logical  Isth- 
mian Canal  policy. 

Because  of  the  crucial  importance  of 
the  decisions  Involved  throughout  an  in- 
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definite  future,  such  task  Is  not  a  proper 
function  for  routine  canal  administra- 
tors as  would  be  authorized  under  HJl. 
80,  which  is  being  urged  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Canal  Zone  but  one  for  ca- 
pable men  of  independent  outlook  who 
cannot  be  influenced  against  their  con- 
sidered judgment. 

In  order  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  may  be  informed  in  the  premises, 
I  quote  the  indicated  memorial  and  H.R. 
3858  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

The  Panama  Canal  Problem 

(A   memorandum    to    the   Members    of    the 

Congress,  1954) 

The  undersigned,  who  In  various  capaci- 
ties participated  In  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  venture  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention the  matters  hereinafter  discussed: 

1.  The  necessity  for  Increased  capacity  and 
operational  improvement  of  the  Panama 
Canal — a  much -neglected  waterway,  now 
approaching  obsolescence — has  been  long 
recognized.  The  trafflc  volume  is  the  highest 
since  1914.  With  the  saturation  point  ap- 
proaching. It  Is  essential  to  provide,  with- 
out further  delay,  the  additional  transit 
capacity  and  operational  improvements  re- 
quired to  meet  future  needs. 

2.  The  two  major  proposals  for  Increased 
facilities  are: 

(a)  Improvement  of  the  existing  canal  by 
completing  the  authorized  Third  Locks  proj- 
ect, adapted  to  Include  the  features  of  the 
well-conceived  Terminal  Lake  plan  (Con- 
gressional Record,  vol\mie  94,  part  10,  page 
A2449 — approved  In  principle  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Panama  Canal  In  hearings  on  H.R. 
4480,  79th  Cong..  Nov.  15,  1945,  p.  9) .  A  total 
of  $75  million  was  expended  on  this  project, 
mainly  on  lock-site  excavations  at  Oatun  and 
Mirafilores,  before  work  on  It  was  suspended. 
The  Terminal  Lake  plan  provides  for  remov- 
ing all  lock  structures  from  Pedro  Miguel 
and  for  regrouping  of  all  Pacific  locks  at  or 
near  Miraflores,  thus  enabling  uninterrupted 
navigation  at  the  Oatun  Lake  level  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  locks,  with  a  greatly 
needed  terminal  lake  anchorage  at  the  Pacific 
end  of  the  canal.  As  thus  Improved,  the 
modified  Third  Locks  project  can  be  com- 
pleted at  relatively  low  cost — estimated  un- 
der $600  million.  The  soundness  of  this  pro- 
posal has  been  established  by  40  years  of 
satisfactory  operation  of  a  similar  arrange- 
ment at  Oatun. 

(b)  Construction  of  a  practically  new 
Panama  Canal  known  as  the  Sea  Level  proj- 
ect, initially  estimated  in  1947  to  cost  $2,500 
million,  and  which  would  be  of  less  opera- 
tional value  than  the  existing  canal  it  was 
designed  to  r'^place,  but  which,  under  pres- 
ent conditions,  would  likely  cost  several 
times  that  amount.  The  Oovernor  of  the 
Panama  Canal  (a  member  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers)  at  that  time  definitely  went  on 
record  as  advocating  none  but  the  so-called 
6ea  Level  project  for  the  major  Increase  of 
canal  facilities,  which  action  served  to  ex- 
clude what  may  be  the  best  solution  when 
evaluated  from  all  angles.  This  report,  un- 
der Public  Law  280,  79th  Congress,  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  President. 
December  1,  1947,  and,  significantly,  without 
comment  or  recommendation.  The  Congress 
took  no  action,  and  the  report  was  not  pub- 
lished. 

3.  The  Terminal  Ltike-Third  Locks  project 
has  been  strongly  iirged  as  the  proper  form 
of  modernization  by  experienced  clvUlan  en- 
gineers who  took  part  in  the  construction  of 
the  present  canal.  They  have  spoken  from 
personal  knowledge  of  the  original  construc- 
tion. Their  views  are  shared  by  many  in- 
dependent engineers  and  navigators  who 
have  studied  the  subject.  AH  these  insist 
that  the  present  lake-lock  type  should  be 
preserved  as  supplying  the  best  canal  for  the 
transit  of  vessels  which  it  is  economically 


feasible  to  construct.  They,  together  with 
many  of  the  leading  atomic  warfare  author- 
ities, stress  the  points  that  the  defense  of 
the  canal  is  an  all-inclusive  Federal  re- 
sponsibility which  must  be  met  by  active 
military  and  naval  measures  and  by  indus- 
trial planning  in  the  United  States,  that 
passive  protective  features  embodied  In  con- 
struction design  are  inadequate,  and  that 
the  proper  bases  for  planning  canal  improve- 
ments are  capacity  and  navigational  efficien- 
cy. Moreover,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  effective  destructive  power  of  the  atomic 
bomb  has  been  tremendously  Increased  since 
the  formal  recommendation  for  a  sea-level 
canal.  Any  canal,  whatsoever  the  type,  can 
be  destroyed  by  atomic  bombing,  if  per- 
mitted to  strike. 

4.  The  recent  authorization  to  expend 
funds  for  repairs  and  alterations  of  present 
lock  structures  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$26,500,000  is,  as  we  believe,  makeshift  In 
character,  and  Is  without  real  merit.  Con- 
summation thereof,  in  lieu  of  fundamental 
Improvements,  will  inevitably  delay  the  basic 
and  long-overdue  solution  of  the  problems 
involved. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  Panama  projects, 
there  are  urgent  proposals  for  canals  at  other 
locations,  some  of  which  have  strong  sup- 
port, particularly  Nicaragua.  In  developing 
a  long-range  Isthmian  canal  policy  to 
meet  future  interoceanlc  transit  needs,  these 
should  certainly  receive  full  and  unbiased 
consideration. 

6.  Transcending  personal  considerations, 
but  nevertheless  to  state  the  matter  can- 
didly, we  submit  that  the  Third  Locks  proj- 
ect, as  originally  planned  in  1939  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal,  has  proven 
most  disappointing.  We  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  insistently  advocated 
Sea-Level  project  (which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  would  require  tidal  locks  as  well  as  vul- 
nerable fiood-control  reservoirs  and  dikes) 
would  prove  to  be  a  monumental  boondog- 
gle, costing  the  American  taxpayer  billions  of 
dollars.  Both  of  these  efforts  were  directed 
by  routine  administrative  agencies,  and  at 
heavy  public  expense. 

7.  We  wish  to  stress  the  fact  that,  aside 
from  the  A-bomb,  the  recurrent  discussions 
as  to  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  lake-lock  and  "sea-level"  types 
of  canal  were  exhaustively  Investigated,  de- 
bated, and  considered  In  1905-6  when  the 
Congress  and  the  President  decided  in  favor 
of  the  lake-lock  plan — under  which  the 
canal  was  constructed,  and  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  certain  operational  defects  in  the 
Pacific  sector)  has  been  successfully  op- 
erated. The  operational  defects,  we  believe, 
can  be  adequately  corrected. 

8.  It  must  be  always  borne  in  mind  that 
the  greater  the  cost  of  Increased  facilities  at 
Panama  the  heavier  will  be  the  load  on  the 
already  overwhelmingly  burdened  American 
taxpayer;  and  that  also  such  cost  must  be 
refiected  In  ship-transit  tolls,  with  all  that 
Increased  tolls  Imply. 

9.  We  respectfully  urge  the  early  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  1048,  83d  Congress,  Introduced 
by  Representative  Thomas  E.  Martin  of  Iowa, 
and  supported  by  Representative  Clark  W. 
Thompson  of  Texas  who  introduced  a  like 
measure  in  the  82d  Congress.  Both  of 
these  exi>erlenced  and  highly  competent 
legislators  have  been  thorough  students  of 
Interoceanlc  canal  problems,  which  have 
grave  diplomatic  Implications  affecting  all 
maritime  nations  and  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  all  Latin  American  coun- 
tries— especially  Panama.  As  to  Panama,  we 
would  most  strongly  emphasize  that  among 
the  features  overlooked  in  the  report  under 
Public  Law  280,  79th  Congress.  Is  the  fact 
that  the  sea  level  project  recommended  in 
that  report  Is  not  covered  by  existing  canal 
treaties  and  would  necessitate  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  new  treaty  with  a  tremendoxis  in- 
demnity and  greatly  increased  annuity  pay- 


ments Involved.  As  evidence  of  this  it  may 
be  noted  that  upon  demand  of  the  Pana- 
manian government,  and  the  appointment 
by  it  of  a  commission  for  the  purpose,  the 
U.8.  Ooveniment  has  named  a  like  com- 
mission, to  negotiate  various  questions,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  present  annuity  of 
$430,000  (originally  $250,000) ,  which  Panama 
insists  should  be  substantially  Increased. 
These  negotiations  began  in  September  1953 
when  the  President  of  Panama  and  members 
of  the  Panamanian  Commission  visited 
Washington  In  behalf  of  the  Indicated  de- 
mands. 

10.  References  to  the  "Governor  of  the 
Panama  Canal"  herein  apply  to  the  Incum- 
bent Governor  at  the  time  of  the  stated 
action. 

CONCLUSION 

Because  of  these  considerations.  It  would 
seem  to  be  clear  that  the  Indicated  Com- 
mission shovUd  be  created  without  delay, 
and  put  to  work,  so  as  to  develop  a  timely, 
definite,  and  wisely  reasoned  Isthmian 
Canal  policy.  Such  a  body  should  be  made 
up  of  unbiased,  broad-gaged,  and  inde- 
pendent men  of  the  widest  engineering, 
operational,  governmental,  and  business  ex- 
perience, and  not  of  persons  from  routine 
agencies,  all  too  often  involved  in  Justifying 
their  own  groups. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

James  T.  B.  Bowles,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Ralph  Budd,  Chicago,  HI.;  Howard  T. 
Crltchlow,  Trenton,  N  J.;  Roy  W.  Hebard, 
New  York,  N.Y.;  Herbert  D.  Hlnman, 
Newport  News,  Va.;  William  R.  McCann, 
Hopewell,  Va.;  E.  Sydney  Randolph, 
Baton  Rouge,  La.;  Hartley  Rowe,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.;  WUllam  E.  Russell,  New  York. 
N.Y.;  Caleb  MUls  Savllle,  Hartford, 
Conn.;  John  Frank  Stevens,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.;  Ellis  D.  Stlllwell,  Monrovia,  Calif.; 
WUllam  G.  B.  Thompson,  New  Haven. 
Conn.;  Robert  E.  Wood,  Lake  Forest. 
111.;  Daniel  E.  Wright,  St.  Petersburg. 
Fla. 

The   PETTnoNEES 

James  T.  B.  Bowles — Chemical  engineer; 
In  charge  water  supplies,  superintendent, 
filtration  plants  Canal  Zone,  1910-14;  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  Corps  of  Engineers.  AEF;  di- 
rector, secretary,  and  technologist  of  Crown 
Petroleum  Corp. 

Ralph  Budd — Civil  engineer;  chief  engi- 
neer, Panama  Railroad,  1906-09;  president. 
Great  Northern  Railway;  transportation 
commissioner,  the  Advisory  Commission  to 
the  Council  of  National  Defense;  president, 
Burlington  Railroad;  now  chairman  of  Chi- 
cago Transit  Authority. 

Howard  T.  Crltchlow — Civil  and  hydraulic 
engineer;  district  and  chief  hydrographer, 
Panama  Canal,  1910-14;  New  Jersey  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment on  water  supply,  construction  of 
dams,  and  flood  control;  past  president, 
American  Water  Works  Association;  now  di- 
rector and  chief  engineer.  Division  Water 
Policy  and  Supply  (New  Jersey) . 

Roy  W.  Hebard — Assistant  engineer,  resi- 
dent engineer,  and  contractor,  Panama  Ca- 
nal, 1905-11;  majc»-.  Corps  of  Engineers, 
AEP;  president,  R.  W.  Hebard  &  Co.,  Inc  . 
builders  of  highways,  railroads,  waterworks, 
and  divers  structures  throughout  Central 
and  South  America. 

Herbert  D.  Hlnman — Construction  engi- 
neer whose  first  job  for  the  Pacific  DivUlon 
in  1907  was  boring  to  find  rock  for  the  locks; 
assistant  engineer  In  charge  construction  of 
the  Pedro  Miguel  locks,  and  later  in  the 
building  of  the  fortifications  on  the  Pacific 
side;  president  of  Virginia  Engineering 
Corp.,  engaged  in  divers  heavy  construction 
In  Virginia  and  the  Southeastern  States. 

William  R.  McCann — Assistant  engineer 
and  supervisor  of  construction.  First  Divi- 
sion. Panama  Canal,  1907-14;  engineer.  Stone 
&  Webster,  Inc.;  engineer.  Allied  Chemical  & 
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Dys  Corp.:   project  manager,  Buckayo  Ord- 
aanee  Works:  now  consul  ting  engtoMr. 

S.  Sjrdnay  Bandolpb — Civil  engineer;  Pan- 
ama Canal  aervloe,  1910-46;  oOlce  engineer, 
designing  engineer,  construcUoa  engineer, 
principal  engineer,  and  consulting  engineer. 
t\an/iitng  varlous  projects  such  as  technical 
supervision  of  maintenance  and  lock  Im- 
provement. liCadden  Dam  and  power  project, 
ezploratloa  and  investigations  for  additional 
locks,  defease  structures,  emergency  gates, 
increased  spillway  capacity,  and  augmented 
power  facilities;  now  consulting  engineer. 

Hartley  Rowe — Electrical  and  construction 
engineer,  various  divisions.  Panama  Canal, 
1905-15;  engineering  and  construction. 
XiOckwood.  Greene  &  Co.;  member  of  Gen- 
eral Advisory  Committee.  Atomic  Energy 
CoamHsslon:  chief  engineer.  United  Fruit 
Co.;  now  vice  president  thereof. 

William  E.  Russell — Panama  Canal  service. 
1905-09,  under  all  three  chief  engineers,  at- 
tached to  office  of  superintending  architect. 
and  engaged  In  building  construction;  at- 
torney. New  York  City;  chairman  of  the 
board  of  several  magazines  in  which  he  has 
controlling  Interests;  headed  cotnmlttee  for 
reevaluatlon  of  housing  in  New  York  State; 
has  been  lifelong  student  of  Panama  Canal 
affairs,  and  of  the  treaties  pertaining 
thereto. 

Caleb  M.  Savllle — Hydraulic  engineer;  in 
charge  Third  Division  Panama  Canal,  1907- 
11,  InTestlgating  foundations  for  Oatun 
Dam,  flow  through  spillway,  and  Chagree 
River  hydrology:  manager  and  chief  engi- 
neer, Hartford  Metropolitan  District;  now 
consulting  engineer  thereto. 

John  Prank  Stevens — Life  student  of 
Panama  Canal  problems;  son  of  first  chair- 
man and  chief  eng^eer.  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission,  who  planned  the  construction 
organisation  and  plant,  and  was  largely  re- 
^>onslble  for  the  adoption  of  the  lock-lake 
type  of  waterway. 

nits  D.  Stillwell — Electrical  engineer; 
served  on  Panama  Canal,  1912-49,  assistant 
superintendent  Oatun  locks,  superintend- 
ent Oatun  locks,  and  superintendent  Locks 
Division  in  charge  of  lock  operations  and 
transits,  and  responsible  for  lock  nmlnte- 
nance  aiul  biennial  overhauling. 

William  O.  B.  Thompson — Civil  engineer; 
Panama  Canal  service,  1905-16,  supervising, 
among  other  assignments,  construction  of 
Balboa  terminal;  State  highway  engineer  of; 
New  Jersey;  vice  president  and  chief  engi- 
neer, Oandy  Bridge  Co.,  St.  Petersburg,  Pla.; 
with  Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  Corp.  as  su- 
perintendent of  construction  and  as  project 
manager  Kentucky  Ordnance  Works;  now 
consulting  engineer. 

Robert  £.  Wood — Assistant  quartermaster,! 
chief  quartermaster,  and  director  Panama 
Railroad.  1907-14;  brigadier  general,  n.S. 
Army  (retired),  and  later  acting  quarter- 
master general;  president.  Sears  Roebuck  & 
Co.;  now  chairman  of  the  board  thereof. 

Daniel  E.  Wright — Civil  engineer;  Panama 
Canal  service,  1904-18,  as  municipal  and 
sanitary  engineer,  central  division,  extended 
subsequently  to  all  divisions  and  to  Panama 
City  and  Colon;  contracting  and  consulting 
In  Central  and  South  America:  with  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  and  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  as  sanitary  expert  on  various  ccon- 
mlSBlons  to  Middle  East,  Greece,  Prance, 
Burma,  China,  India,  Egypt,  and  elsewhere; 
captain.  U.a.  Army,  World  War  I;  colonel. 
U-S.  Army,  World  War  EL 


ait.  3858 

A  bill  to  create  the  Interoceanlc  Canals 
Commission,  and  tor  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Interoceanlc  Canals 
Commission  Act  of  1968". 

Sec  a  (a)  A  commission  Is  hereby  created, 
to    be    known   as    the   "Interoceanlc   Canals 


Commission"  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Oommlsslon") ,  and  to  be  composed  of  eleven 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  as  follows:  One  member  shall  be  a 
commissioned  officer  of  the  line  (active  or 
retired)  of  the  United  States  Army;  one 
member  shall  be  a  commissioned  officer  of 
the  line  (active  or  retired)  of  the  United 
States  Navy:  one  member  shall  be  a  com- 
mlsaioned  officer  of  the  line  (active  or  re- 
tired) of  the  United  States  Air  Force;  and 
eight  members  from  civil  life,  four  of  whom 
shall  be  persons  learned  and  skilled  in  the 
science  of  engineering.  The  President  shall 
designate  one  of  the  members  from  civil  life 
as  Chairman,  and  shall  fill  all  vacancies  on 
the  Commission  in  the  same  manner  as  are 
made  the  original  appointments.  The  Com- 
mission shall  cease  to  exist  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  its  work  hereunder. 

(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$35,000  per  annum,  and  the  other  members 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
•22,500  per  anniun,  each;  but  the  members 
appointed  from  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  shall  receive  only  such  compensation, 
in  addition  to  their  pay  and  allowances,  as 
will  make  their  total  compensation  from 
the  United  States  tSS.SOO  each. 

Sac.  3.  The  Commission  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  nuUce  and  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive investigation  and  study  of  all  prob- 
lems involved  or  arising  in  connection  with 
plans  or  proposals  for — 

(a)  an  increase  in  the  capacity  and  op- 
erational efficiency  of  the  present  Panama 
Canal  through  the  adaptation  of  the  Third 
Locks  Project  (53  Stat.  1409)  to  provide  a 
siimmlt-level  terminal  lake  anchorage  in 
the  Pacific  end  of  the  canal  to  correspond 
with  that  in  the  Atlantic  end.  or  by  other 
modification  or  design  of  the  existing  facill- 
tiea: 

(b)  the  construction  of  a  new  Panama 
Canal  of  sea-level  design,  or  any  modifica- 
tion thereof: 

(c)  the  construction  and  ownership,  by 
the  United  States,  of  another  canal  or  canals 
connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans; 

(d)  the  operation,  maintenance,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  of  any 
other  canal  or  canals  which  may  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Conmilsslon; 

(e)  treaty  and  territorial  rights  which  may 
be  deemed  essential  hereunder;   and 

(f)  estimates  of  the  respective  costs  of 
the  undertakings  herein  enumerated. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  piorpoee  of  conducting  all 
Inquiries  and  investigations  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  Ccaimilsslon  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Commission  is  au- 
thorized to  utilize  any  official  reports,  docu- 
ments, data,  and  papers  In  the  possession  of 
the  United  States  Government  and  Its  offi- 
cials: and  the  Commission  Is  given  power  to 
designate  and  authorize  any  member,  or 
other  officer,  of  the  Commission,  to  adminis- 
ter oaths  and  affirmations,  subpena  witnesses, 
take  evidence,  procure  information  and  data, 
and  require  the  production  of  any  books, 
papers,  or  other  documents  and  records 
which  the  Commission  may  deem  relevant  or 
material  for  the  purposes  herein  named. 
Such  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  docimientary  evidence,  may  be 
required  from  any  place  In  the  United  States, 
or  any  territory,  or  any  other  area  under  the 
control  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  Canal  Zone. 

Sec.  5.  The  Commission  shall  submit  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  not  later 
than  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment hereof,  a  final  report  containing  the 
results  and  conclusions  of  its  investigations 
and  studies  hereunder,  with  recommenda- 
tions; and  may,  in  its  discretion,  submit 
interim  reports  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress concerning  the  progress  of  lU  work. 
Such  final  report  shall  contain — 


(a)  the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion with  resp>ect  to  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
to  any  new  Interoceanlc  canal  or  canals 
which  the  Commission  may  consider  feasible 
or  desirable  for  the  United  States  to  con- 
struct, own,  maintain,  and  operate; 

(b)  the  estimates  of  the  Commission  as 
regards  the  approximate  cost  of  carrying  out 
Its  recommendations;  and  like  estimates  of 
cost  as  to  the  respective  proposals  and  plans 
considered  by  the  Commission  and  embraced 
in  Its  final  reports;  and 

(c)  such  information  as  the  Commission 
may  have  been  able  to  obtain  with  respect  to 
the  necessity  for  the  acquisition,  by  the 
United  States,  of  new,  or  additional,  rights, 
privileges,  and  concessions,  by  means  of 
treaties  or  agreements  with  foreign  nations, 
before  there  may  be  made  the  execution  of 
any  plans  or  projects  recommended  by  the 
Commission. 

Sec.  6.  The  Commission  shall  api)olnt  a 
secretary,  who  shall  receive  compensation 
fixed  in  accordance  with  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Conunlsslon. 

Sec.  7.  The  Commission  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  engineers,  svirveyors,  experts,  or  advisers 
deemed  by  the  Commission  necessary  here- 
under, as  limited  by  the  provisions  in  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code,  section  55a  (1946  edi- 
tion) ;  and  may  make  such  expenditures — in- 
cluding those  for  actual  travel  and  subsist- 
ence of  members  of  the  Commission  and  its 
employees — not  exceeding  $13  for  subsistence 
expense  for  any  one  person  for  any  calendar 
day;  for  rent  of  quarters  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, or  elsewhere:  for  personal  services 
at  the  seat  of  government,  or  elsewhere;  and 
for  printing  and  binding  necessary  for  the 
efficient  and  adequate  functions  of  the  Com- 
mission hereunder.  All  expenses  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  allowed  and  paid  upon  the 
presentation  of  itemized  vouchers  therefor 
approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion, or  such  other  official  of  the  Commission 
as  the  Commission  may  designate. 

Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  purposes 
of  this  Act. 


CASIMIR  PULASKI:  SON  OP  POLAND 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  McDowell]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
American  War  for  Independence,  which 
set  the  stage  for  our  present  Republic 
and  Constitution,  might  well  have 
floundered  had  it  not  been  for  the  help 
of  many  sons  of  Poland  who  brought 
their  love  of  liberty  and  freedom  to  the 
American  colonies.  Caslmir  Pulaski 
was  one  of  many  Polish  sons  who  fought 
for  liberty  and  independence  not  only 
in  their  motherland,  but  in  other  coun- 
tries as  well. 

On  October  11,  1779,  General  Pulaski, 
died  and  was  buried  at  sea  as  a  result  of 
wounds  received  in  the  Battle  of  Savan- 
nah. Prior  to  this  battle  General  Pu- 
laski had  survived  dozens  of  battles  in 
his  native  Poland  fighting  for  the  cause 
of  liberty.  In  the  American  War  for 
Independence  he  engaged  in  more  than 
a  half-dozen  major  battles.  Commis- 
sioned a  brigadier  general  by  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  at  the  request  of  Gen. 
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George  Washington,  he  was  described  by 
Benjamin  Franklin  several  years  prior 
to  his  death  as  "one  of  the  greatest  of- 
ficers in  Europe." 

After  arriving  in  America  In  1777  at 
the  age  of  30,  and  being  commissioned 
by  the  Congress,  he  set  about  the  task  of 
organizing  the  first  American  Cavalry, 
which  he  financed  with  his  personal 
funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
shall  be  indebted  to  this  son  of  Poland 
for  6is  long  as  the  Republic  stands.  His 
virtues  are  common  to  the  Polish  people 
today.  We  should  make  no  mistake: 
the  Communists  have  not  crushed  the 
desire  for  freedom  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Polish  peoples.  We  pay  tribute  and 
honor  to  this  great  nation  by  remember- 
ing with  thankful  hearts  of  the  con- 
tributions of  her  many  sons  to  Amer- 
ican Independence,  especially  Casl- 
mir Pulaski. 


A  VETERAN  NEWSPAPERMAN  IS 
DEAD 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  human  resources  that  make  this  Na- 
tion great,  gifted  and  intelligent  news- 
papermen are  some  of  our  most  prized 
possessions.  Like  everything  else  of  great 
value,  the  limitation  on  their  numbers 
makes  them  a  value  that  we  can  ill  af- 
ford to  lose.  But  this  select  group  has 
been  depleted  by  one  with  the  death  of 
Maurice  W.  Leckenby,  of  Steamboat 
Springs,  Colo. 

Here  was  a  reporter  with  a  reputation 
for  having  an  exceptional  ability  to  find 
and  write  the  truUi.  He  was  a  small- 
town publisher  whose  integrity  and  hon- 
esty commanded  the  respect  of  his  fel- 
low journaUsts  throughout  the  State  of 
Colorado  and  the  Nation. 

Tributes  to  Maurice  Leckenby  have 
been  the  order  of  the  day  on  the  editorial 
pages  of  Colorado's  newspapers.  Un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  finest  of  such  trib- 
utes has  been  written  by  Leek's  colleague 
and  friend.  Gene  Cervl,  publisher  of 
Cervi's  Journal  in  Denver.    It  follows: 

Maurice    W.    Leckenby — A    Veteran    News- 
paperman Is  Dead 

(By  Gene  Cervl) 

The  Colorado  newspaperman  who  had 
friends  and  fun,  who  was  the  author  of  the 
autobiographical  "Put  a  Hed  on  It,"  is  dead. 

Maurice  Wllmot  Leckenby  died  in  his  sleep 
September  21  In  his  home  In  Steamboat 
Springs,  whose  first  citizen  he  clearly  was  as 
far  as  his  professional  journalism  colleagues 
are  concerned.  He  was  born  over  a  print- 
shop  In  Steamboat  Springs  and  was  62  last 
February  18. 

It  would  be  Inaccurate  to  describe  Lecken- 
by as  a  political  flg\u-e  even  though  he  had 
been  Democratic  national  conunitteeman  un- 
til shortly  before  a  recent  stubborn  illness 
got  him. 

He  was  primarily  a  political  writer  and 
editor  and  got  on  well  with  leaders  of  both 


the  Republican  and  Democretlc  sides  of  the 
many  political  contests  he  covered. 

For  the  purposes  of  a  more  or  less  formal 
obituary,  one  should  report  that  he  was  the 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Steamboat  Pilot 
which  his  father,  the  late  Charles  Leckenby, 
had  developed  into  an  outstanding  personal 
organ  in  more  than  60  years  of  service  to  his 
community  and  his  State. 

Leek  suffered  harshly  toward  the  end 
with  emphysema.  You  just  couldn't  get  him 
to  give  up  smoking  or  drinking  and  he 
promised  faithfully  and  knowingly  regularly 
to  ab-<.ndon  both.  And  then  he  would  laugh 
in  that  wistfully  resigned  way  of  bis  about 
the  many  ways  in  which  a  man  can  die  and 
how  men  and  their  spirits  can  be  killed  by 
the  onslaughts  of  the  competitive  world. 

Leek  loved  his  friends  and  had  inordinate 
compassion  for  his  political  opposition  which, 
somehow,  resists  being  termed  enemies.  We 
traveled  many  a  road  to  political  combat 
together  and  he  was  a  good  soldier.  I  made 
enemies,  bitter  ones.  Leek,  no  less  a  fighter 
devoted  to  cause,  somehow,  however,  en- 
thralled his  opp>onents.  They  never  got  sore 
at  him  even  when  he  stood  fast  in  their  path 
of  ambition. 

His  first  paying  job  as  a  newspaperman 
was  on  the  old  Denver  Express,  which  stood 
where  the  Denver  Mint  Annex  is  located.  His 
first  boss  was  the  late  Jack  Carberry.  Leek 
was  16.  In  the  46  years  that  followed  he  saw, 
wrote,  and  savored  the  dynamic  history  not 
only  of  Denver,  but  of  the  State,  the  West, 
and  the  Nation.  In  his  time,  he  was  a  prized 
staffer  at  the  Denver  Post,  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain News  and  the  Associated  Press. 

The  Colorado  statehouse  never  knew  the 
likes  of  Leek,  before  or  since.  He  was  an  In- 
oomptirable  master  reporter  of  the  leglslatiu-e, 
accurately  taking  the  political  pulse  of  the 
100  elected  officials  who  made  up  what  he 
used  to  call  the  "country  congress — and  are 
they  lower  case  tonight." 

An  unusual  mark  of  Leckenby  was  that  he 
attracted  other  good  newspapermen  in 
sincere  fellowship.  The  aces  and  stars  of  re- 
porting. In  a  day  when  "star  reporter"  was 
the  highest  accolade  journalism  could  be- 
stow, wanted  to  be  arovmd  and  work  with 
Leek.  His  news  soiirces  and  connections  were 
encyclopedic.  In  the  wonderful  years  that 
I  worked  with  him  on  the  News,  those  glori- 
ous inventive  years  of  the  great  depression, 
when  men  were  made  as  well  as  broken, 
the  rule  was  that  "if  Leek  can't  find  out,  the 
information  simply  isn't  available." 

Leek  had  the  quality  of  professional  peer- 
age that  tempted  the  late  beloved  Lee  Casey 
to  cajole  him  into  doing  his  column  fre- 
quently, or,  as  we  used  to  say  on  the  News, 
Casey,  "was  Tom  Sawyerlng  Leek." 

At  the  opening  of  each  new  legislation. 
Leek  would  go  down  the  list  of  lawmakers, 
all  100  of  them,  seek  them  out,  get  to  know 
their  views  on  statehouse  Issues,  and  after 
awhile  he  could  tell  you  with  almost  unerring 
accxu-acy  how  key  votes  would  be  recorded. 

To  this  day  and  Into  the  future,  the  in- 
fluence that  Leek  had  on  his  country  Con- 
gressmen still  llvee. 

His  confidantes,  persons  In  high  places  who 
sought  his  counsel.  Include  Senators,  Con- 
gressmen, Governors,  judges,  lobbyists,  presi- 
dential scouts,  and  visiting  correspondents 
and  editorial  writers  from  the  big  syndicates 
and  eastern  dailies. 

This  generation  knows  Leek  best  probably 
as  a  country  editor.  That's  because  he  went 
home  a  number  of  years  ago  to  take  over  the 
family  newspaper  when  his  distinguished 
father,  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the 
Moffat  Tunnel  legislation,  died. 

But  the  truth  is  that  Leek  lived  and 
breathed  the  romance  and  the  glamour  that 
used  to  be  associated  with  dally  journalism 
before  the  advent  of  radio  and  when  the 
"extra"  was  an  exciting  actuality  on  big 
stories. 


Combative  as  he  could  be  In  news  competi- 
tion. Leek  always  was  good  natured  about  his 
triumphs,  easygoing,  slow  to  anger  and 
never  boastful  or  cruel  toward  the  opposi- 
tion. Ever-living  himior  was  a  hallmark 
with  him.  It  was  expected  of  him.  It  was 
natural  and  he  was  forever  himself. 

His  life  and  times  in  recent  years,  however, 
were  filled  with  sadness  and  the  philosophi- 
cal resignation  that  also  came  to  him  natu- 
rally and  without  affectation.  It  was  not 
for  himself,  but  for  his  brave  wife,  Esther, 
seriously  ill  with  cancer  of  the  bone,  that 
he  grieved.  He  longed  to  take  the  burden 
of  pain  from  her  and  wished  that  he  could 
carry  it  himself.  There  were  times  when 
both  of  them  would  be  in  the  hospital  at  the 
same  time,  but  Leek  never  failed  to  toss  off 
the  sympathy  of  friends  with  a  gentle  dis- 
missal. 

I  remember  him  best  in  the  midst  of  dra- 
matically breaking  news  when  he  was  cov- 
ering it,  and  In  political  fights  when  he  was 
winning  and  losing  them. 

There  was  his  coverage  of  the  famous  Wal- 
ter Walker  speech  that  resulted  in  the  his- 
toric libel  suit  that  F.  G.  Bonfils  brought 
against  the  News,  but  never  lived  to  see 
resolved.  The  Denver  Post  publisher  died 
within  5  months  after  the  suit  was  filed. 

There  was  Leek's  well-known  friendship 
with  Gov.  William  H.  "Billy"  Adams  and  his 
advice  on  numerous  appointments  through- 
out State  government.  It  broke  Leek's  heart 
to  see  his  friend,  the  late  Warden  Roy  Best, 
once  a  darling  of  the  press,  assailed  and  ex- 
coriated when  unhappy  news  emanated 
from  the  State  penitentiary. 

Leek  was  one  of  the  founders  of  an  unoffi- 
cial, loosely  existing  state  of  affairs  called 
the  Backers  Scratchers  League,  made  livelier 
than  usual  when  Leek  periodically  took  over 
at  the  Pilot  when  his  father  went  galivant- 
Ing  out  to  California  or  left  on  those  solitary, 
contemplative  retreats  into  the  Arizona 
desert. 

It  is  said  by  some  competent  historians 
that  the  quality  of  Colorado  weekly  journal- 
ism never  was  higher  than  when  Leckenby 
and  cronies  sat  down  to  an  all-night  poker 
game,  fired  those  famous  Leadville  Moon  sal- 
utes and  set  the  tone  of  Colorado  journalism 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

It  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  Leckenby  to 
leave  the  impression  that  he  was  a  Gene 
Fowler  who  stayed  home.  While  Leek  had 
a  capacity  for  Ixisty  living,  he  was  not  devoid 
of  deep  and  characterful  concern  about  "the 
issues."  He  leaves  an  estate  measured  in 
nonmaterlal  values  and  easily  earned  the 
tribute  paid  him  by  former  U.S.  Senator  John 
A.  Carroll  who  said  of  him  when  he  retired 
as  Democratic  national  committeeman — "he 
is  one  of  the  few  men  in  Colorado  politics 
who  served  a  cause  without  trying  to  enrich 
himself." 

As  much  as  he  liked  and  respected  the  late 
George  H.  Shaw,  who  won  the  GOP  nomina- 
tion for  the  n.S.  Senate  in  1930,  Leek  sensed 
and  was  drawn  to  the  social  views  that  were 
the  forerunner  of  the  Roosevelt  era. 

His  affinity  for  the  candidacies  of  Edward 
P.  Costigan,  who  triumphed  over  Shaw  in 
that  pre-New  Deal  race,  and  for  Josephine 
Roche,  who  would  have  defeated  a  then  po- 
litical newcomer  for  Governor,  one  Ed  C. 
Johnson,  had  she  been  male,  attest  to  his 
liberal  social  consciousness. 

Leek  never  was  reconciled  with  Ed  C.  John- 
son politically  despite  what  some  latter-day 
pimdlts  may  write. 

A  measiire  of  what  the  Democrats  of  Colo- 
radio  thought  of  their  1934  Governor  may  be 
observed  in  the  Democratic  primary  vote  of 
that  historic  contest:  Johnson.  76.240;  Roche, 
63.107. 

Leckenby  was  calm  and  undemonstrative 
about  his  convictions,  but  there  was  never 
any  doubt  about  where  he  stood.  He  was  a 
man's  man.  He  was  gallant.  He  was  my 
friend.  I  hope  I  was  his.  I  loved  him  knd 
I  shall  miss  him. 
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TBS  COMPLEXITIES  OP  TRAD3 
REGULATION  AND  ANTITRUST  AC» 
IIVITY 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimouB  consent  that  the  gentlonati 
from  California  [Mr.  RoosevbltI  maj 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  thi 
time  has  come  when  the  fact  must  be 
faced  that  the  myriad  complexities  of 
trade  regulation  and  antitrust  activity 
essential  to  the  survival  of  competitioa 
in  our  free  enterprise  economy  are  such 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  re« 
quires  more  funds  to  do  its  job  ade* 
quately  than  we  are  providing  her* 
today. 

For  the  past  7  months  my  Subcomt 
mittee  on  Distribution  of  the  Small  Busi* 
oess  Committee  has  been  studying  prob* 
lems  caused  the  small  businessmen  ot 
our  economy  by  dual  distribution  in  some 
40  industries.  Prom  the  approximately 
2,500  pages  of  transcript  and  the  very 
sizable  accumulation  of  exhibits  that 
have  been  compiled,  a  pattern  has  clearly 
emerged.  It  is  clear  that  our  economy 
daily  grows  not  only  larger  but  more 
complex.  There  is  an  accelerating  pro* 
lif  eratlon  of  new  industries.  ESitire  ne^ 
sectors  of  enterprise  spring  into  being 
each  year.  Distribution  patterns  be* 
come  more  involved,  more  difficult  oi 
analysis. 

Numerous  violations  of  existing  antU 
trust  laws,  particularly  the  Robinson* 
Patman  Act.  have  been  found  in  almost 
all  of  the  industries  studied.  New  trend* 
boding  ill  for  the  future  of  independent 
bxislness  were  also  present  in  the  vast 
majority  of  industries  investigated  by 
the  subcommittee.  These  are  not  mere 
matters  of  academic  interest,  they  are 
matters  of  economic  life  or  death  to  th4 
small  businessmen  involved. 

As  an  example,  on  Sunday  of  thi^ 
week,  gasoline  was  selling  for  as  low  a* 
S.9  cents  per  gallon,  including  a  9-centt 
per-gallon  tax.  in  a  price  war  at  Savan* 
nah.  Mo.  Only  yesterday,  the  following 
wire  was  received  from  the  Eastern  In- 
stitute of  Structural  Steel  PabricatoraL 
Inc.,  a  group  of  independent  small  busi* 
nessmen: 

Th«  Sutem  Iiutltute  ot  Structural  St««l 
Fabricators.  Inc..  r«p>reBentlng  the  majorltf 
of  the  structural  steel  fabricators  to  the  met] 
ropoUt&n  New  York-New  Jersey  area  vigor* 
oualj  protest  the  Increase  of  $3  per  ton  oA 
structural  steel  shapes  put  into  effect  bt 
Bethlehem  Steel  and  United  States  Ste<i 
without  prior  notice  on  Saturday,  October  S, 
1963.  Once  again  your  attention  \a  directed 
to  the  unfair  advantage  integrated  com* 
panles  like  Bethlehem  and  United  State! 
Steel  through  their  fabricating  division  have 
in  softening  the  Impact  of  such  Increases 
made  without  notice  to  Independent  fabrl* 
cat<xs.  The  sudden  increase  results  in  $ 
serious  economic  Impact  on  all  Independent 
fabricators.  Including  the  members  of  our 
asaoclatlon.  because  In  the  great  majority  ot 
cases  It  is  Impossible  to  cover  such  sub* 
stantlal  Increases  in  the  baste  mato^al  oi> 
Jobs  In  progress  and  already  committed.  la 
the  Integrated  steel  companies  it  Is  unlikelf 
that  their  fabricating  divisions  are  not  in  4 
position  to  know  sufBclently  in  advance  that 


there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  basic  material 
since  they  are  under  the  same  top  manage- 
ment and  have  available  to  them  sources  of 
information  which  are  closed  to  aU  inde- 
pendent fabricators. 

Examples  such  as  these  could  fill  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  pages  of  this  Record. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  more  money 
alone  will  solve  all  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
As  Charles  Bartlett  pointed  out  in  his 
column,  "F^KUS  on  the  News,"  In  the 
Thursday,  August  1,  Issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star,  the  Commission 
sometimes  tends  to  pick  on  little  com- 
panies, because  these  cases  are  less  time- 
consuming  and  less  expensive.  Clearly, 
greater  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  big 
issues,  the  basic  underlying  questions. 

An  example  of  the  kind  of  activity  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  which 
would  be  helpful  Is  their  proposed  study 
of  the  Nation's  thousand  largest  corpo- 
rations. My  subcommittee's  investiga- 
tion into  dual  distribution  has  convinced 
me  that  a  necessary  condition  precedent 
to  the  orderly  disposition  of  problems  in 
the  trade  regulation  and  antitrust  area 
is  a  structural  study,  the  orderly  amass- 
ing of  the  basic  information  that  would 
enable  officials  to  accurately  determine 
the  trend  of  industrial  concentration. 
This  would  enable  the  appropriate  of- 
ficials to  define  the  problems  and  then 
proceed  to  think  in  broad  terms  concern- 
ing needed  remedies. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  bill  before  us 
prevents  the  PTC  from  proceeding  with 
this  questiormaire  to  the  thousand  larg- 
est corporations.  The  necessity  for  this 
questionnaire  is  well  expressed  by  Mr. 
Bartlett  in  the  column  which  I  have  pre- 
viously mentioned.  At  this  point,  I  in- 
sert the  column,  in  Its  entirety,  in  the 
RzcoRo : 

Blocxikc  FTC's  Inoustbt  Qttkbt 
(By  Charles  Bartlett) 

The  Nation's  1,000  largest  corporations  are 
expected  to  be  successful  in  persuading  Con- 
gress to  forbid  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  mail  out  a  questionnaire  designed  to  de- 
termine the  pn-esent  extent  <A  concentration 
in  indiistry. 

The  PTC,  empowered  by  law  to  require 
corporations  to  respond  to  questions  on  their 
operations,  has  been  planning  for  over  a 
year  to  send  out  a  detailed  questionnaire  to 
the  1,000  largest  companies.  Its  purpose  is 
to  secure  basic  Information  on  the  trend  of 
the  past  decade  In  terms  of  mergers,  inter- 
locking directorates,  and  monopolies. 

The  broad  nattire  of  the  lnq\iiry  raised  an 
Immediate  charge  from  business  that  the 
FTC  was  embarked  on  a  fishing  expedition 
in  the  complex  waters  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
Spokesmen  for  the  major  industries  main- 
tained that  the  burden  of  providing  answers 
to  7  pages  of  questions  involving  13  years 
of  operations  would  be  intolerable.  All  the 
data  could  be  obtained,  many  argued,  from 
the  Business  Census,  the  corporate  tax  re- 
turns, and  from  various  Government  agencies 
particularly  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

The  Chairman  of  the  FTC,  an  aggressive  ex- 
football  star  named  Rand  Dixon,  responded 
that  the  material  could  not  be  compiled  In 
Washington  in  form  that  would  provide  the 
agency  with  a  solid  overall  picture  oX  indus- 
trial concentration.  Individual  replies  to  the 
Business  Census  are  held  closely  by  the 
Census  Bureau  and  only  the  total  break- 
downs by  industries  are  released. 

The  fact  Is  that  officials  In  the  PTC  and 
the  Justice  Department,  although   charged 


with  protecting  the  pubUc  against  trusts  and 
monopolies,  depend  for  their  surveillance  on 
clippings  from  the  daUy  press  and  trade 
journals.  Data  can  be  subpenaed  on  sus- 
picious cases,  but  the  Government  does  not 
have  the  basic  Information  that  would  en- 
able ofOclals  to  define  accurately  the  trend  of 
Industrial  concentration  or  to  think  In  broad 
terms  about  the  nature  of  the  problem  and 
its  remedies. 

PICK  ON   LHTLE  FIRMS 

The  lack  of  this  Information  is  a  factor  in 
the  unfortunate  hodgepodge  which  has 
grown  around  the  whole  area  of  antitrust 
enforcement.  Researching  for  his  book 
"Competition  and  Monopoly."  Mark  Massel 
found  that  20  Federal  agencies  are  Involved 
In  upholding  45  antitrust  statutes  and  that 
the  prosecuting  agencies  tend  to  pick  on  the 
little  companies  that  will  consent  quickly  to 
the  allegations  In  order  to  avoid  legal  ex- 
penses. The  prosecutors  seem  to  be  engaged 
in  a  numbers  game  of  which  the  object  Is 
to  run  up  an  Impressive  total  of  actions,  re- 
gardless of  their  economic  Importance. 

On  the  business  side,  Mr.  Massel  found 
the  attitude  has  become  almost  totally  de- 
fensive. Operating  people  who  know  the  in- 
centive system  and  could  assist  the  Govern- 
ment to  develop  a  more  constructive  ap- 
proach to  the  antitrust  problem  are  inhibited 
by  their  concern  with  avoiding  the  pitfalls 
of  the  present  system.  Almost  to  a  man, 
business  leaders  say  they  would  like  to 
establish  rules  they  could  understand  and 
Uve  by.  but  they  tiave  not  been  willing  to 
exert  the  initiative  that  would  encourage 
the  Govertunent  to  resolve  the  maze  of 
ambiguities. 

The  result  is  an  economic  guerrilla  war- 
fare In  which  such  basic  questions  as 
whether  Industrial  concentration  Is  a  men- 
ace to  the  public  welfare  or  a  desirable  re- 
sult of  the  competitive  process  are  left 
unsettled.  The  economy  grows  more  com- 
plex and  the  big  companies  get  bigger  and 
no  one  Is  certain  exactly  what  is  happening 
to  the  factor  of  competition. 

SZE    MISTAKX 

Some  impartial  observers  believe  the  1,000 
largest  companies  are  making  a  mistake  In 
seeking  to  block  the  FTC's  questionnaire. 
The  extent  of  concentrations  may  weU  be 
exaggerated  In  the  public  mind  and  the  un- 
certainty on  the  actual  facts  Inevitably  plays 
Into  the  hands  of  demagogues  who  pit 
themselves  against  big  business  and  play  on 
popular  fears. 

Certainly,  if  C<mgress  agrees  to  attach  a 
prohibition  against  the  questionnaire  to  the 
FTC  appropriations  bill,  the  big  corporations 
win  be  exposed  to  a  charge  that  they  have 
wielded  political  power  to  avoid  a  legal  In- 
quiry into  their  operations.  Politicians  are 
naturally  disposed  to  accommodate  the 
vmlted  wish  of  the  1,000  largest  corporations, 
but  the  question  will  arise  as  to  whether 
this  acconunodation  was  in  the  national 
interest. 

A  key  facet  of  the  issue  Is  whether  the 
questionnaire  is  an  undue  burden  upon  the 
companies.  The  Budget  Bureau  worked 
with  Industry  experts  for  months  to  sim- 
plify the  form,  and  Government  statisticians 
maintain  the  responses  wlU  not  entaU  ex- 
cessive expenditures  of  time  and  money.  In- 
dustry officials  insist  the  statistical  reqxilre- 
ments  are  almost  beyond  the  range  of  possi- 
bility. 

The  odds  are  strong  that  Congress  will 
kill  the  questionnaire  but  tiie  quest  for  bet- 
ter Information  on  the  trends  of  industrial 
ownership  wlU  continue. 


PULASKI  DAT 
Mr.    YOUNO.     Mr.    Speaker,    I 
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ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Stakbler]  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAB331  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row is  the  184th  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Count  Casimir  PxUaski,  the  coura- 
geous Polish  patriot  who  devoted  his 
short  life  to  continuous  battle  against 
political  tyranny.  As  a  youth,  he  fought 
to  redeem  his  native  Poland  from  Rus- 
sian rule;  later,  at  the  age  of  31,  he 
fought  and  died  to  free  our  American 
Colonies  from  the  foreign  tyranny  im- 
posed by  Great  Britain.  History  has  re- 
corded that  his  daring  charges  at  the 
enemy  lines  infused  new  life  and  deter- 
mination into  our  Revolutionary  forces 
just  as  our  later  Polish  immigrants  in- 
fused much-needed  skills  and  enter- 
prise Into  our  growing  Industrial  Na- 
tion. 

It  Is  all  too  obvious  that  after  these 
many  years  tyranny  still  blights  our 
world.  Unfortunately,  political  tyranny 
is  not  the  only  enemy  to  freedom  today ; 
the  tsrrannies  of  hunger  and  of  igno- 
rance are  widespread  and  must  not  be 
forgotten. 

Therefore,  on  this  day  when  we  honor 
Casimir  Pulaski,  I  ask  that  we  in  the 
United  States  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to 
the  struggle  against  every  form  of 
tyranny.         

ADDRESS  OP  SECRETARY  OP  THE 
TREASURY  BEFORE  THE  AMERI- 
CAN BANKERS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Burke]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RscoRO  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  permission  to  include  the  address 
of  our  distinguished  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Honorable  Douglas  Dil- 
lon, before  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation. Constitution  Hall,  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  Tuesday.  October  8,  1963. 
His  remarks  on  the  eSects  of  the  tax  cut 
bill  which  recently  passed  in  the  House 
and  is  now  in  the  other  body  are  very 
timely.  I  believe  their  is  no  more  im- 
portant legislation  before  Congress  af- 
fecting our  economy  than  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  proposal.  I  hopw  the  other 
body  moves  with  dispatch  on  this  much 
needed  bill  in  order  that  our  economy 
can  be  further  Improved  and  real  steps 
taken  to  reduce  our  unemployment  rolls. 

The  address  follows: 

Remasks  or  SxcRrrAST  or  thk  Treasvbt 
DoTrauis  Dnj.ON 

It  Is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  be  with 
you  today,  as  you  reach  the  climax  of  this 
centennial  year  of  the  dual  banking  system. 
It  Is  certainly  unnecessary  for  me  to  relate 
the  vast  contributions  which  banking  lead- 
ers and  their  institutions  have  made  to  the 
growth  of  our  Nation.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  American  economy  could  never  have 
achieved  the  amazing  results  of  the  pMt 
century,  had  It  not  been  for  the  foresight, 
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courage,  and  sheer  competence  that  has 
characterised  our  banking  leaders.  Service 
to  the  Nation  has  always  been  high  among 
your  objectives,  and,  today.  I  want  to  pay 
particular  tribute  to  the  service  which  bank- 
ers throughout  the  Nation  render  their  com- 
mvmltles  and  their  country  In  supporting 
the  UB.  savings  bonds  program.  On  the 
occasion  of  this  centennial  celeln-atlon  it 
seems  particularly  appropriate  to  present 
you  with  a  formal  expression  of  our  appre- 
ciation. It  Is  a  citation  which  reads  as 
follows : 

"The  Trea-ury  Department  gratefully  ac- 
knowledges the  outstanding  leadership  and 
public  service  support  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association  and  its  members  on  behalf  of 
the  U.S.  savings  bonds  program  •  •  •  and 
offers  Its  congratulations  upon  the  observ- 
ance of  the  100th  annlversay  of  the  dual 
banking  sjrstem.  Given  under  my  hand  and 
seal  this  8th  day  of  October  1963." 

Mr.  Klmbrel,  I  ask  you  to  accept  this 
token  of  our  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  associa- 
tion and  all  of  Its  members. 

And  now  I  have  an  equally  pleasant  task — 
this  one  concerning  yoxu*  newly  elected  Pres- 
ident, Mr.  William  F.  Kelly.  Each  year  It 
has  been  our  custom  to  Invite  the  incoming 
president  of  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion to  serve  as  a  special  ambassador  of  good 
will  for  the  savings  bonds  program. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Kelly,  I  am  pleased  to  ap- 
point you  our  special  ambassador.  In  the 
hope  that  you  will  wish  to  carry  on  our 
mission  wherever  you  may  travel,  in  the 
great  tradiUon  of  ABA  presidents  through- 
out the  years. 

We  are  meeting  here  at  a  time  when  our 
Nation  Is  making  critical  economic  decisions 
on  both  the  international  and  domestic 
fronts.  At  home,  we  face  the  task  of  closing 
the  deficits  in  employment,  output,  and  In 
the  Federal  budget.  Abroad,  we  face  the 
problem  of  ending  the  troublesome  deficits  in 
our  International  accounts.  None  of  these 
problems  is  Isolated.  Each  Impinges  upon 
the  other.  It  Is  this  Interrelationship  that 
I  would  like  to  consider  with  you  today. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit  is  that  It  does 
not  fit  into  the  classic  mold,  in  which  a  pat- 
tern of  infiatlon  and  overconsumptlon  at 
home  brings  with  It  a  growing  excess  of  Im- 
ports over  exports.  Instead,  we  have  un- 
employment in  manpower,  plant,  and 
machines,  along  with  stable  price  levels,  and, 
in  oiu*  foreign  trade,  a  sizable  export  sur- 
plus. 

It  Is  against  that  unusual  background 
tliat  we  have  had  to  develop  new  approaches 
to  reduce  and  eventually  eliminate  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficits  while  at  the  same 
time  promoting  domestic  expansion.  In  so 
doing,  we  have  been  guided  by  two  princi- 
pal convictions: 

First,  that  we  must  achieve  our  goals  by 
working  within  the  framework  of  a  free  mar- 
ket economy,  with  market  disciplines  and 
Incentives  providing  the  basic  motive  force. 
Only  In  this  way  can  we  arrive  at  solutions 
consistent  with  our  own  traditions,  with 
freer  trade  between  nations,  and  with  the 
central  role  of  the  dollar  as  a  world  cur- 
rency. 

Second,  we  are  oonvinoed  that  a  proper 
mix  of  fiscal,  monetary,  and  debt  manage- 
ment policies  will  make  It  both  possible  and 
practical  for  the  United  States  to  achieve 
otir  domestic  and  inteimatlonal  goals  simul- 
taneously. Indeed,  we  are  convinced  that 
these  goals  can.  and  must,  be  mutually  rein- 
forcing. 

From  the  very  start  of  this  administration, 
the  central  and  crucial  element  in  our  ap- 
proach to  the  payments  problem  has  been 
our  program  to  provide  fresh  incentives  for 
American  business  through  tax  reductions. 
President  Kennedy  made  the  reduction  of 
business  taxes  a  first  and  urgent  step  ahortly 
after  he  took  office.  This  program  was  im- 
plemented last  year  with  the  7-percent  in- 


vestment tax  credit  and  the  Uberallzed  tax 
treatment  of  depreciation.  These  two  meas- 
ures together  reduced  biislness  tax  liabilities 
last  year  by  an  estimated  $2.4  billion.  The 
tax  program  now  before  the  Congress  would 
bring  tiie  total  business  tax  reduction  to 
almost  $5  billion  a  year.  That,  together  with 
Individual  tax  reductions  of  almost  SO  bil- 
lion a  year,  wUl  do  much  to  spur  our  econ- 
omy forward  and  will  greatly  Increase  both 
the  profitability  and  the  volume  of  business 
investment. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  how  es- 
sential the  tax  program  is:  The  President 
has  caUed  his  tax  proposals  the  most  im- 
portant domestic  economic  measure  In  16 
years.  Tour  own  association  has  endorsed 
the  tax  cut  as  one  of  the  prime  prerequisites 
for  reaching  balance  in  our  International 
pajncaents  by  Increasing  bxislness  Incentives 
and  Investment.  Tax  reduction  this  year 
has  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  biisiness 
community,  of  labor,  and  of  our  leading 
economists,  who  recognize  that  only  by 
revising  our  outmoded  tax  structure  and 
relaxing  its  grip  upon  Incentives  and  growth, 
can  we  move  decisively  toward  both  inter- 
nal and  external  strengthening  of  our  econ- 
omy. 

To  speak  only  of  our  balance-of-payments 
dlfficTilty,  there  is  no  question  but  that  tlxe 
added  Investment  ttiat  wiU  flow  from  the 
present  tax  program — together  with  the 
heightened  Investment  already  created  as  a 
result  of  last  year's  tax  measures — would 
further  advance  the  productive  efficiency  of 
American  Industry.  Only  an  efficient,  ex- 
panding American  industry  will  be  caF>able 
of  rapidly  incorporating  new  technology  Into 
new  plant  and  equipment  and  of  maintain- 
ing our  traditional  leadership  in  the  intro- 
duction of  new  products — of  nurtiirlng.  in 
short,  the  very  elements  tliat  must  serve  as 
the  foundation  of  our  export  effort. 

And,  as  we  move  toward  full  employment, 
with  Investment  expanding  under  the  twin 
stimuli  of  greater  demand  and  greater  profit- 
ability, the  call  on  our  capital  markets  will 
become  heavier,  longer  term  Interest  rates 
can  be  expected  to  rise,  and  savings  that  have 
been  flowing  abroad  will  once  more  find 
ample  Investment  outlets  here  at  home. 

Only  within  such  a  framework  of  a  pros- 
perous and  rapidly  growing  America  can  we 
find  a  sound  and  permanent  solution  to  o\ir 
balance-of-payments  problems.  No  one  Is 
more  aware  of  that  fact  than  you  here  today. 
You  are,  however,  deeply  and  rtghOy  con- 
cerned by  the  fact  that  the  Initial  impact 
of  tax  reduction  wlU  come  at  a  time  when 
we  are  experiencing  large  budget  deficits.  I 
would  like,  therefore,  to  deal  with  this  ques- 
tion at  some  length. 

First,  may  I  emphasize  the  fact  that,  by 
generating  greater  economic  activity,  the 
tax  cut  will  Incretise  government  revenues. 
I  am  sure  you  remember  very  well  how  taxes 
were  sharply  cut  In  1954  and  within  a  years 
revenues  exceeded  pretax  cut  levels.  Not 
only  was  tiiat  no  Isolated  Instance,  tmt  It 
reflected  the  consistent  experience  this  coun- 
try has  had  with  major  tax  cuts  throughout 
this  century.  It  reflected,  for  example,  the 
experience  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  An- 
drew Mellon,  who  said  In  a  statement  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee — and 
I  quote: 

•Tn  spite  of  the  very  sweeping  reductions 
carried  by  the  1924  act  •  •  •  we  wUl  col- 
lect in  1925  more  money  at  lower  rates  than 
we  collected  In   1923  at  higher  rates." 

In  short,  after  a  brief  transitional  period, 
cutting  taxes  means  greater  revenue — not 
less.  It  was  so  in  the  1920'».  It  was  so  in 
1954.  And  It  will  be  so  after  we  adopt  this 
year's  tax  bllL 

But  if  we  are  to  take  full  advimtage  of 
rising  Federal  revenues  in  a  more  rapidly 
expanding  economy,  then  both  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congreas  must  exert  a  con- 
tinuing, careful,  and  judicious  control  over 
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expenditures.  An  IntenBlfled  program  of  ei  i- 
pendlture  control  te  »n  Integral  part  of  tile 
tax  bill,  which  state*.  In  section  I.  that  bo*h 
Congress  and  the  President  must  Join  <n 
taking  all  reasonable  means  to  restrain  Oof- 
ernment  spending.  If  we  are  to  obtain  bal- 
anced budgeU  In  the  near  future. 

The  President.  Chairman  Mnxs.  of  tlie 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  in  endorsing  thedr 
▼lews,  have  all  made  It  \inmlstakably  clear 
that,  by  adopting  the  tax  bill,  the  Nation  will 
be  choosUig  tax  reduction  Instead  of  delib- 
erate deficits  as  the  principal  means  of  booat- 
Ing  our  economy,  that  they  consider  the>e 
courses  mutxially  exclusive  and  wUl  not  fql- 
low  both  at  the  same  time,  and  that.  In  sho^t. 
*  the  tax  bill  represents  a  major  decision  to 
rely  upon  greater  private  spending  rather 
than  greater  Gtovemment  spending  as  tfce 
prime  factor  In  our  economic  growth. 

The  President  has  emphaUcally  commltttd 
the  administration  to  a  course  of  Intensive 
expenditure  control,  not  only  by  his  repeated 
pledges  over  the  past  9  months,  but  by  his 
record  of  efficient  admlnUtratlve  managfe- 
ment.  I 

Certainly  the  budget  has  Increased  o«cr 
the  past  3  years.  But  the  great  bulk  of  th^t 
Increase  Is  accounted  for  by  the  sharp  step- 
up  In  oxir  defense  and  space  needsr— and  by 
increasing  Interest  costs  that  are  In  large 
part  the  reflection  <rf  responsible  debt  mah- 
agement  policies  and  of  our  efforts  to  st^m 
the  outflow  of  short-term  funds. 

Outside  of  the  heavy  Impact  of  these  thfee 
items  upon  our  budget,  expenditures  o?er 
the  last  3  years  have  grown  only  moderate- 
ly, Judged  against  the  needs  of  our  expaiid- 
ing  peculation.  One  simple  fact  should 
make  that  point  abundantly  clear:  wlien 
you  Include  the  1964  budget  as  submitted  by 
the  President,  and  before  any  reductions 
that  may  occur  as  a  result  of  congreaslottal 
action,  then— apart  from  defense,  space,  ar»d 
interest  on  the  debt — the  total  increaac  In 
aU  other  expenditures  during  the  first  3  ye>rs 
of  thU  administration  will  be  $4.5  bllllfcn. 
one-half  billion  less  than  the  Increase  In 
these  same  Items  during  the  preceding  3 
years  from  1958  to  1961— a  period  durjng 
which  the  Government  was  not  often  accused 
of  extravagance.  i 

In  the  light  of  that  record,  we  can  also 
take  encouragement  from  the  Improvemfnt 
in  our  immediate  budgetary  outlook.  As 
you  know,  the  fiscal  1963  deficit  dropped 
from  an  estimated  $8.8  billion  to  an  actual 
$6it  billion.  Including  the  effect  of  tfhe 
tax  cut  as  approved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, we  now  expect  the  current  1^64 
deficit  to  be  less  than  the  $9.2  blUlon  fore- 
cast last  January  before  allowance  for  the 
tax  cut,  and  far  less  than  the  $11.9  billion 
originally  foreseen  after  allowing  for  the 
tax  cut.  J 

In  addition,  the  President  has  said  tqat, 
in  the  absence  of  any  unforeseen  econoitilc 
downturn  or  international  crisis  over  the 
next  few  months,  he  expects  to  submit  a  fis- 
cal 1965  budget  with  a  deficit  smaller  than 
the  $9J2  billion  originally  forecast  for  tihls 
year  without  a  tax  cut.  In  other  words,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  fiscal  1966  tax  revenues 
will  reflect  a  major  part  of  the  tax  cutt — 
over  $7  billion — the  projected  fiscal  1665 
budget  will  Involve  a  lower  deficit  than  that 
originally  estimated  for  fiscal  1964  before 
any   allowance    for   tax   reduction. 

That  much,  at  least,  should  be  hearten- 
ing to  anyone — whether  or  not  he  agrees  wrlth 
every  jxjllcy  or  program  recommended  by 
the  administration.  And  whether  or  hot 
one  agrees  with  every  cut  of  every  appro- 
priation the  Congress  has  made,  we  can  ^Iso 
take  note  of  the  recent  prediction  by  the 
Honorable  Clakxkcz  Cannon,  chairman  of 
the  Hoxise  Committee  on  Approprlatl<)ns. 
that  this  yeeir's  appropriations  will  be  Held 
below  last  year's  toUl  for  the  first  time 
since  the  end  of  the  Korean  war.     Appro- 


priations, of  course,  govern  expenditures, 
as  money  must  be  appropriated  before  It  can 
be  spent.  Therefore  the  true  and  sensible 
way  to  measure  expenditure  control  is  to 
look  at  current  appropriation  totals  rather 
than  at  expenditure  totals,  which  are  large- 
ly predetermined  by  earlier  appropriations. 
In  any  given  year  some  40  percent  of  ex- 
penditures flow  from  funds  appropriated  in 
preceding  fiscal  years.  For  Instance,  last 
year,  fiscal  1963.  we  spent  $92.6  billion  but 
new  appropriations  amounted  to  $101.6  bil- 
lion, or  $9  billion  more  than  we  spent.  That 
Is  why  expenditures  are  Increasing  this  year 
to  some  $98  bllUon  and  why  a  moderate  fur- 
ther Increase  Is  likely  In  fiscal  1965  even  If 
current  appropriations  are  held  below  last 
year's  $101.6  billion  level. 

Expendlttire  control  is.  of  course,  the  Joint 
responsibility  of  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. The  President  must  exercise  It  in  pro- 
posing his  programs  and  his  budget,  as  well 
as  In  carrying  out  and  administering  pro- 
grams authorized  by  Congress.  He  does  not, 
however,  have — as  some  have  implied — the 
latitude  to  whittle  expenditures  at  will  to 
meet  short-run  and  arbitrary  expenditure 
ceilings.  At  first  glance,  for  example.  It 
might  seem  feasible  to  realize  substantial 
savings  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. But  CCC  sales  and  purchases  de- 
pend upon  farmers'  decisions,  the  weather, 
the  crops,  and  other  unpredictable  or  uncon- 
trollable factors.  And,  to  take  another  ex- 
ample. It  would  be  the  worst  form  of  false 
economy  to  cancel  or  delay  needed  Defense 
or  other  programs  which  Involve,  as  Is  usual- 
ly the  case,  commitments  and  contracts  al- 
ready authorized,  obligated,  and  well  under- 
way. 

The  only  way  to  assure  true  control  of  ex- 
penditures is  for  both  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  Join  In  a  continuing  and  comple- 
mentary effort.  That  Joint  and  continuing 
effort  Is  exactly  what  section  I  of  the  tax  bill 
pledges. 

We  must,  however,  live  with  temporary 
deficits  dvu-lng  the  period  when  the  tax  cut 
Is  taking  hold.  While  these  deficits  are  cer- 
tainly no  cause  for  complacency,  neither 
should  we  take  them  as  cause  for  alarm. 

I  think  It  is  now  well  understood  by  In- 
formed observers  both  at  home  and  abroad 
that  deficits  need  not  be  Inflationary  when 
there  Is  persistent  unemployment  and  excess 
capacity.  That  has,  in  fact,  been  our  ex- 
perience over  the  past  6  years.  The  rapid 
rise  In  industrial  production  costs  that  char- 
acterized the  first  postwar  decade  has  come 
to  an  end.  Year-to-year  Increases  In  wage 
rates  are  now  within  the  range  of  produc- 
tivity incretwes,  and  overall  unit  labor  costs 
in  our  manufact\irlng  industries  have  actu- 
ally declined  during  the  current  period  of 
business  expansion. 

But  If  the  short-run  prospect  Is  one  we 
can  view  with  sober  confidence,  this  can  In 
no  way  excxise  us  from  concern  over  the 
longer  lasting  monetary  and  financial  effects 
of  our  deficits — and  from  pursuing  with  In- 
creasing vigor  and  vigilance  policies  to  assure 
that  we  are  not  today  sowing  the  seeds  for 
future  trouble.  And  that  depends  on  how  we 
finance  the  deficit.  Let  me  cite  briefly  from 
our  record. 

Since  January  of  1961,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve has  not  supplied  a  single  additional 
dollar  of  reserves  to  the  banking  system  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  Treasury  finance. 
Commercial  bank  holdings  of  Government 
securities  have  actually  declined  by  almost 
$2  billion  from  January  1961  through  August 
1963.  Over  that  period  the  entire  deficit 
has  been  financed  outside  the  commercial 
banks. 

The  total  of  under-1-year  Treasury  debt  In 
the  hands  of  the  public  has  Increased  by 
only  $2.7  billion,  or  about  3  percent,  since 
January  1961,  while  the  economy  has  grown 
by  about  17  percent.  At  the  same  time  the 
growth    in   total   liquid   asset  holdings — in- 


cluding not  only  money  and  short-term 
Treasury  debt,  but  also  the  enormous  In- 
creases In  time  and  savings  funds — has  been 
roughly  In  line  with  gross  national  product, 
as  It  properly  should  be  In  line  with  the 
growing  needs  of  the  economy. 

Government  debt  maturing  beyond  5  years 
is  now  more  than  $20  billion  greater  than 
it  was  In  January  1961 — an  amount  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  total  Increase  In 
our  marketable  debt.  And  our  debt  due  In 
25  years  or  more  Is  now  $6.3  billion  greater. 
As  a  result  the  average  length  of  the  mar- 
ketable debt  has  been  Increased  from  4  years 
and  6  months  In  January  1961  to  5  years  and 
3  months  at  the  present  time — the  highest 
level  since  mid- 1956.  This  record  clearly 
shows  that  we  have  succeeded  in  financing 
ovir  deficits  In  a  manner  calculated  to  avoid 
future  Inflationary  troubles. 

We  thus  have  every  ground  for  pushing 
ahead  rapidly  with  the  tax  cut  In  order  to 
Improve  both  our  economic  performance 
here  at  home  and  oxir  balance  of  payments. 
That  expanding  economic  activity  and  pro- 
ductivity at  home  Is  the  key  to  solving  our 
balance-of-payments  problem — and  that  the 
tax  cut  Is  the  key  to  both — was  cogently 
recognized  In  the  balance-of-payments  state- 
ment of  your  association  earlier  this  year. 
It   recommended,   and   I   quote; 

"The  enactment.  In  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, of  an  across-the-board  reduction  In 
personal  and  corporate  tax  rates  designed  to 
Improve  the  climate  for  direct  business  In- 
vestment In  this  country,  strengthen  the 
prospects  for  cost-price  stability,  and  re- 
strain the  large  outflow  of  private  long-term 
capital." 

Your  statement  clearly  underscores  the 
urgency  of  the  tax  cut  as  a  measure  to 
sharpen  the  competitive  edge  of  American 
business  and  help  expand  our  exports,  as 
well  as  a  measvu-e  to  make  our  economy 
continually  more  attractive  for  both  foreign 
and  domestic  Investment.  Of  equally  great 
Importance,  the  tax  cut  will,  as  the  President 
stated  last  week  before  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  give  greater  freedom  to 
monetary  policy  In  meeting  our  balance-of- 
payments  requirements. 

Your  balance-of-pajrments  statement  also 
emphasized  the  need  to  reduce  the  dollar 
drain  of  Government  expenditures  abroad. 
Only  a  few  days  after  the  appearance  of  your 
statement,  the  President  in  his  balance-of- 
pajrmenta  message  of  July  18,  announced  his 
approval  of  a  detailed  program  to  reduce 
our  dollar  expendlt\ire«  overseas  by  $1  bil- 
lion a  year.  This  program  is  already  under- 
way and  will  be  fully  effective  by  the  end  of 
next  year. 

But  these  long-term  efforts  to  achieve  bal- 
ance in  our  international  payments  are  not 
enough.  We  must  also  step  up  our  efforts 
to  keep  current  deficits  to  a  minimum.  Over 
the  past  several  years,  as  you  know.  Treasury 
debt  management  policies  have  played  a  ma- 
jor role  in  bringing  upward  pressures  to  bear 
upon  our  short-term  rates,  while  still  main- 
taining a  ready  availability  o«f  long-term 
funds.  In  July  of  this  year,  the  Federal 
Reserve  reinforced  this  policy  by  raising  the 
discount  rate  from  3  to  3'^  percent.  At  the 
same  time,  regulation  Q  was  revised  to  per- 
mit banks  to  comp>ete  more  effectively  tor 
time  deposits  of  90  days  or  longer.  These 
actions  have  proved  decidedly  beneficial  In 
improving  the  relationship  between  our  rates 
and  those  abroad,  thus  helping  to  reduce  the 
outflow  of  short-term  capital. 

In  the  area  of  long-term  capital  outflows, 
we  have  proposed  a  temporary  Interest  equal- 
ization tax  on  pvirchases  of  foreign  securities 
by  Americans  from  foreigners.  We  took  this 
step  with  the  greatest  reluctance.  But  the 
situation  was  grave.  Dtu-lng  the  first  half  of 
this  year  the  volume  of  new  foreign  security 
Issues  purchased  by  Americana  reached  \m- 
precedented  levels.  At  an  annual  rate  of  $2 
billion     that    volume    was    well    over   three 
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times  the  annual  average  from  1959  to  1961. 
and  was  almost  double  the  1962  flgiires.  It 
accounted  for  substantially  all  the  deterio- 
ration In  our  balance  of  i>ayments  during  the 
first  half  of  this  year.  And,  at  the  time  of 
our  announcement,  the  volume  of  new  Issues 
m  prospect,  the  large  majority  for  borrow- 
ers In  countries  with  strong  balance-of-pay- 
ments positions,  was  Just  as  forbidding. 

The  advantage  of  the  proposed  tax  is  that 
it  can  achieve  the  required  temporary  lessen- 
ing of  foreign  demands  upon  our  capital 
markets  whUe  leaving  the  market  mechanism 
Intact.  Under  the  tax.  it  is  the  Impersonal 
operation  of  price — not  any  artificial  or  ar- 
bitrary force — that  would  work  to  curtail  our 
long-term  outflows. 

This  tax.  as  I  said  last  week  before  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  Is  a  necessary, 
but  temporary,  expedient  to  meet  a  speclflc 
situation  that  has  arisen  In  large  part  out 
of  a  structural  Imbalance  In  the  capital  mar- 
kets of  the  free  world.  It  is  not  a  long-term 
measure,  but  an  interim  step  which  we  must 
take  while  our  long-term  measures  become 
effective  and  while  other  industrial  coun- 
tries make  the  necessary  effort  to  strengthen 
and  improve  their  own  capital  markets. 

There  are  clear  signs  that  these  two  ac- 
tions, higher  short-term  interest  rates  and 
the  proposed  Interest  equalization  tax,  are 
having  the  desired  results.  The  first,  pre- 
liminary figures  Indicate  that  our  third 
quarter  deficit  will  be  no  more  than  half  as 
large  as  the  second  quarter  results.  While 
It  will  be  another  2  months  before  detailed 
figures,  pinpointing  the  areas  of  improve- 
ment, are  available,  only  capital  flows  are 
capable  of  such  rapid  shifts. 

Despite  this  short-rvm  improvement,  it  is 
still  clear  that  eventual  success  In  achieving 
a  steady  balance  In  our  international  pay- 
ments must  rest  upon  our  ability  to  achieve 
greater  industrial  efficiency,  to  utilize  more 
of  our  savings  at  home,  and  to  maintain 
price  stability.  Oiu-  price  performance  over 
the  past  5  years,  our  progress  In  bringing 
costs  under  effective  control,  and  our  firm 
resolve  to  maintain  responsible  monetary  and 
debt  management  policies  offer  assxu'ance 
against  any  resurgence  of  inflationary  pres- 
sures. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  let  anything  restrain 
us  from  adopting  the  tax  reduction  bill  this 
year.  We  cannot  burden  down  with  restric- 
tions the  very  measure  that  will  free  our 
economy  from  the  burdens  of  a  restrictive 
tax  system — we  cannot  dally  until  It  is  too 
late  over  a  measvire  that  we  urgently  need 
now.  Our  productive  potential  is  unparal- 
leled. The  tax  bill  will  give  us  the  expand- 
ing economy  and  heightened  incentives  that 
will  enable  us  to  capitalize  on  that  potential 
and  achieve  the  still  greater  gains  In  output 
and  productivity  that  we  can — and  must — 
have.  With  Its  enactment,  and  only  with  Its 
enactment,  can  we  look  forward  with  con- 
fidence to  solving  our  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment, unutilised  capacity,  and  budgetary 
and  balance-of-payments  deflcits. 


On  the  one  hand,  we  hear  that  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  winning  the  war 
and  containing  communism  in  Vietnam, 
the  containment  of  communism  in  that 
part  of  Asia,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  depriving  the  Communists  of  Viet- 
nam of  food. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  the  sale  of 
wheat  to  Russia  we  are  fattening  the 
Communists  all  over  the  world.  There 
is  no  way  in  the  world  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  can  say  that  wheat 
sold  to  Russia  may  not  find  its  way  to 
Vietnam  and  to  Communists  elsewhere 
who  are  trying  to  beat  our  brains  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  capital  of  con- 
tradiction and  it  is  worse  than  that. 


THE  CAPITAL  OP  CONTRADICTION. 
AND  WORSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's formal  annoimcement  that  he  is 
going  to  sell  wheat  to  Russia,  the  an- 
nouncement  Just  made  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  makes  this  the  capital 
of  contradiction  and  worse. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence w£w  grranted  to: 

Mr.  Van  Pelt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ellswor'th),  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Flynt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
S-TEPHENS) ,  for  the  balance  of  the  week, 
on  accoimt  of  a  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Cahill  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Halleck)  ,  for  October  10  and  14,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina,  for  2 
weeks,  on  account  of  official  business 
(Armed  Services  Committee  inspection 
trip). 

Mr.  KoRNEGAY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Thomas)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
committee  business. 

Mr.  Friedel  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Garmatz),  for  Thursday,  October  10, 
1963.  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Albert  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGs),  for  Thursday,  October  10  and 
Monday,  October  14,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Udall.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

The  following  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ellsworth: 

Mr.  DiRoiTNiAN.  for  3  hours,  on  Tues- 
day. October  15, 1963. 

Mr.  Brock,  for  30  minutes,  on  Monday, 
October  14.  1963. 

Mr.  Battin,  for  1  hour,  on  Tuesday. 
October  22,  1963. 

Mr.  Cramer,  for  1  hour,  on  Wednes- 
day, October  23, 1963. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana,  for  15  min- 
utes, on  Monday,  October  14,  1963. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana,  for  30  min- 
utes, on  Thursday,  October  24,  1963. 

Mr.  RooNBY  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  YoxmG),  for  20  minutes, 
today,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Dekwinski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ellsworth)  ,  for  30  minutes,  today,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Cttrtis  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ellsworth),  for  30  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


Mr.  WiDNALL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ellsworth),  for  30  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Pat  MAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Young)  .  for  60  minutes,  on  Monday,  Oc- 
tober 14,  1963,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Weltner  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Young),  for  60  minutes,  on  Thursday, 
October  17,  1963,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pino  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Teacue  of  Texas  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Young)  during  debate  on  HJi. 
8747  on  the  subject  of  space,  to  follow 
remarks  of  Mr.  Thomas,  and  U>  include 
charts  and  tables. 

Mr.  St.  Onge. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ellsworth)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Ho&ton  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.    OSMERS 

Mr.  Har.sha. 

Mr.  BoLAND  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Young)  during  debate  on  H.R.  8747 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Young)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  MacDonalo. 

Mr.  Multeb. 

Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Ryan  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Whitener. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama, 

Mr.  CORMAN. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  242.  An  act  to  amend  section  1820  of 
title  38  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  to  provide 
for  waiver  of  indebtedness  to  the  Dnlted 
States  In  certain  caaee  arialng  out  of  de- 
fault on  loana  guaranteed  or  made  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration;  and 

H.B.  7179.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  J\me  30,  ldd4,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  1  minute  pjn.),  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjotimed 
untU  Monday,  October  14,  1963,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 
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EXECUnVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  XXIV.  executiA^e 
conununications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows : 

1277.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legUlatlon,  entitled.  "A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  restriction  of  certain  areas  In  tlje 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  for  defense  purposes, 
and  for  other  pxirposes";  to  the  Commltf ' 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1278.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Cor 
merce,  transmitting  a  departmental  report 
that  It  conducted  no  commissary  activities 
outside  the  continental  United  States  durlijg 
the  fiscal  year  1963,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C- 
696a:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  aiid 
Foreign  Commerce.  i 

1279.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Iii- 
mi«ratlon  and  Naturalization  Service.  U^. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  re- 
quest that  the  case  of  Yoshlo  Okuhara,  A-4. 
188.  325,  Involving  suspension  of  deportatldn 
under  the  provisions  of  section  244(a)(1) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  Of 
1962,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  87-885,  t>e 
withdrawn  and  returned  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  this  Service;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1380.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  AdmlnJfe- 
trator.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting  a  list  showing 
the  number  of  Individuals  In  each  general 
service  grade  employed  by  NASA  tinder  tlie 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  On 
June  30.  1962,  and  on  June  30.  1963.  pursuatit 
to  66  Stat.  736.  758  and  rule  XL  of  the  Hoiise 
oi  Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  i 

1281.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
to  the  Congress  the  reasons  for  this  Ooveiti- 
ment's  decision  not  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
sxirplus  American  wheat,  wheat  flour,  feed 
grains  and  other  agricultural  commodities 
for  shipment  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  otljer 
Eastern  European  countries  during  the  n^xt 
several  months  (H.  Doc.  No.  163);  to  tjie 
Committee  on  Agriciilture  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  accompanying  papers.  | 


REPORTS  OP  COMMTITEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cleirk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows:  I 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Oovemmint 
Operations.  S.  876.  An  act  to  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  to 
convey  certain  land  in  Prince  Georges 
County,  Md.,  to  the  American  National  Red 
Cross;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  830). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union.  j 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Ooverrunent 
Operations.  Hit.  4801.  A  bill  to  amqnd 
subsection  506(d)  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  regarding  certification  of  facts 
based  upon  transferred  records:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  832).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Ii4r.  FORRESTER:  Committee  on  the  ju- 
diciary. House  Joint  Resolution  747.  Joint 
resolution  authorizing  and  requesting  the 
President  to  proclaim  November  19,  1963,  aa 
Oettysbxirg  Address  Centennial  Day;  wlith- 
out  amendment  (Rept.  833).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 


Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  640.  Resolution  to  grant 
additional  travel  authority  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  834).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BtfULTER:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  6413.  A  biU  to  amend 
the  act  approved  March  3.  1921.  as  amended, 
establishing  standard  weights  and  measures 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
835).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  7882.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  act  of  March  3,  1901,  with  respect 
to  exemptions  from  attachment  and  cer- 
tain other  process  In  the  case  of  persons  not 
residing  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  836).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  5337.  A  bill  to  Increase 
the  partial  pay  of  educational  employees  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Colvun- 
bla  who  are  on  leave  of  absence  for  educa- 
tional Improvement,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  837).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  HJl.  4333.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Board  of  Parole  of  the  District 
of  Colimibla  to  discharge  a  i>arolee  from 
supervision  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
maximiun  term  or  terms  for  which  he  was 
sentenced;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
838 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  6871.  A  bill  to 
amend  section  11  of  the  act  of  April  1,  1942. 
In  order  to  modify  the  retirement  benefits  of 
the  Judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  General  Sessions,  the  District  of 
Coltunbla  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  Juvenile 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  839).  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  8313.  A  bill  to  re- 
peal the  District  of  Colxmibla  Credit  Unions 
Act.  to  convert  credit  xinlons  incorporated 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  Federal 
credit  unions,  and  for  other  purposes;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  840) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of   the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Conunlttee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colvmibla.  B.S..  8356.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Life  Insurance  Company  Act  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  (48  Stat.  1145),  ap- 
jM-oved  June  19,  1934.  as  amended;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  841 ) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colvmibla.  H.R.  7441.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to  authorize 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  remove  dangerous  or  unsafe  build- 
ings and  i>£u-ts  thereof,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  March  1.  1899.  as  amended; 
with  amendment  (Repv  No.  842).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoxise  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  544.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  8195.  a  bill  to  amend  section  510  of 
title  V  of  the  Agrictiltural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
843).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  FORRESTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  1828.  An  act  to  amend  the  Joint 
resolution  establishing  the  Battle  of  Lake 
Erie  Sesqulcentennial  Celebration  Conunis- 
sion  so  as  to  authorize  an  appropriation  to 


carry  out  the  provisions  thereof;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  844) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  543.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  HJl.  8427,  a  bill  to  provide  lor 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  retirement  and 
disability  system  for  a  limited  number  of 
employees,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  845) .  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1414.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jan  and 
Anna  Smal  ( nee  Dworzanskl ) ;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  825) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  POPP:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  1887.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Yon  Ok 
Kim,  Chang  In  Wu,  and  Jung  Yol  Sohn; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  826).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4862.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Trlcla; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  827).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  6624.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Con- 
cetta  Foto  Napoli,  Salvatore  Napoli,  Anto- 
nlna  Nap>oli,  and  Mlchela  Napoli;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  828) .  Referred  to  the 
Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6975.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Malda,  his  wife.  Caterina  Malda,  and  their 
children,  Giuseppe,  Antonio,  and  Vittorla 
Malda;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  829). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hoxise. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  H.R.  3368.  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  Administrator,  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, to  convey  by  quitclaim  deed  a 
parcel  of  land  to  the  Lexington  Park  Volun- 
teer Fire  Department,  Inc.;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  831).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KEOGH: 

H.R.  8771.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  pension  and 
profit-sharing  plans  to  provide  contribu- 
tions or  benefits  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis 
for  certain  self-employed  Individuals  with- 
out special  limitations  on  the  amount  of 
contributions;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means.         

By  Mr.  BETTS: 

H.R.  8772.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  permit  the  amorti- 
zation of  reorganization  expendit\u«s  of  rail- 
road corporations  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 

H.R.  8773.  A    bill    to    amend    further    the 
Peace  Corps  Act,  as  amended;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 

HJl.  8774.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Housing  Amendments  of  1966  with  respect 
to  the  acquisition  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 


or    his    designee    of    certain    housing    con- 
structed and  Insured  under  section  608  of  the 
National  Housing  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mrs.  HANSEN: 

HJl.  8775.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  to 
qualified  schools  of  optometry  and  students 
of  optometry  those  provisions  thereof  relat- 
ing to  student  loan  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LLOYD: 

H.R.  8776.  A  bill  to  confirm  in  the  State 
of  Utah  title  to  lands  lying  below  the  mean- 
der line  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  such  State; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURTON: 

H.R.  8777.  A  bill  to  confirm  in  the  State  of 
Utah  title  to  lands  Ijring  below  the  mean- 
der line  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  such  State; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insul£ir 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 

H.R.  8778.  A  bill  declaring  October  12  to 
be  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  tha 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York: 

HJl.  8779.  A  bill  to  amend  section  356  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  to  permit 
cargo  ships  on  voyages  between  Hawaiian 
ports  to  carry  radiotelephone  In  lieu  of  radio- 
telegraph Installations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  end  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.R.  8780.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Italian 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States, 
Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 

H.R.8781.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  13a  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SIKES : 

H.R.  8782.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
act  of  September  15,  1960,  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  funds  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  assist  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  act,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mrs.  VAN  PELT: 

HJl.  8783.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  Vn  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  to 
qualified  schools  of  optometry  and  students 
of  optometry  those  provisions  thereof  relat- 
ing to  student  loan  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WEAVER  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  8784.  A  bill  to  provide  a  plan  for 
greater  opportunities  of  employment,  for  dis- 
tribution to  owners,  management,  and  to  all 
other  employees  certain  amounts  of  corporate 
Income,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  8785.  A  bill  to  provide  a  plan  for 
greater  opportunities  of  employment  In  small 
corporations  engaged  in  manufacturing  busi- 
nesses employing  fewer  than  250  employees, 
and  for  distribution  to  the  owners  and  man- 
agement; to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  8786.  A  bill  to  provide  a  plan  for 
greater  opportunities  of  employment  In  small 
business,  for  distribution  to  the  owners  and 
management  of  small  business  and  to  all 
other  employees  of  small  business  certain 
amounts  of  corporate  income  of  small  busi- 
ness, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GOODELL: 

H.R.  8787.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses  Control 
Act  of  1961  by  extending  its  provisions  for 
2  additional  years  and  providing  for  certain 
special  projects  and  studies,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  8788.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend 
to  qualified  schools  of  optometry  and  stu- 
dents of  optometry  those  provisions  thereof 
relating  to  student  loan  progrtmis;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  McINTIRE: 
H.R.  8789.  A    bill    to   provide    for   the   re- 
designing of  the  5-cent  George  Washington 
regular  postage  stamp  so  as  to  incorporate 
George    Washington's    immortal    words    "to 
bigotry  no  sanction";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SICKLES: 
H.R.  8790.  A    bill    to   amend   the    Juvenile 
Delinquency    and    Youth    Offenses    Control 
Act  of  1961  by  extending  Its  provisions  for 
2  additional  years  and  providing  for  certain 
special  projects  and  studies,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.R.  8791.  A  bill  to  amend  title  vn  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  to 
qualified  schools  of  optometry  and  students 
of  optometry  those  provisions  thereof  relat- 
ing to  student  loan  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
H.R.  8792.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  the  recomputatlon  of  annuities  of  retired 
employees  who  elected  reduced  annuities  at 
the  time  of  retirement  in  order  to  provide 
survivor  annuities  for  their  spouses;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ELLIOTT: 
H.R.  8793.  A   bill   to    provide   a   particular 
designation  for  the  proposed  dam  and  lock 
now  under  construction  known  as  the  Millers 
Ferry  lock  and  dam.  Alabama;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 
HJl.  8794.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  to 
qualified  schools  of  optometry  and  students 
of   optometry    those    provisions   thereof    re- 
lating to  student  loan  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
HJl.  8795.  A  bill  to  amend  title  Vn  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend 
to   qualified  schools  of  optometry  and  stu- 
dents of  optometry  those  provisions  thereof 
relating   to   student    loan   programs;    to   the 
Comnilttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
H.R.  8796.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Impose  a  manu- 
facturers excise  tax  on  component  parts  of 
ammunition  and  to  make  available  half  the 
additional  revenues  resulting  therefrom,  to- 
gether with  half  the  revenues  from  the  ex- 
cise tax  on  pistols  and  revolvers,  to  the  States 
for  target  ranges  and  firearms  safety  train- 
ing programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  8797.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Impose  a  manu- 
facturers excise  tax  on  component  parts  of 
ammunition  and  to  make  available  half  the 
additional  revenues  resulting  therefrom,  to- 
gether with  half  the  revenues  from  the  ex- 
cise tax  on  pistols  and  revolvers,  to  the  States 
for  target  ranges  and  firearms  safety  train- 
ing programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 
HJl.  8798.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  corporations 
to  be  small  business  corporations  while  own- 
ing the  stock  of  certain  inactive  subsidiary 
corporations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


By  Mr.  WATSON: 

HJl.  8799.  A  bill  relating  to  rates  of  post- 
age on  certain  materials  for  blind  persons; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  OCBce  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJl.  8800.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  erection 
of  a  statue  of  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  U.S.  Capitol;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 

H.J.  Res.  771.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS: 

H.J.  Res.  772.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.J.  Res.  773.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  recognition  and  endorsement  of  the  17th 
International    Publishers    Congress;    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GRABOWSKI: 

H.  Res.  545.  Resolution  opposing  condition- 
al continuation  of  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance to  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 

H.  Res.  546.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  exchange  and  barter  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  under  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  and 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  mem- 
orializing the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  return  to  the  State 
Fort  Miles  at  Cape  Henlopen,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    BROYHILL    of    Virginia    (by 
request)  : 
H.R.  8801.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Mir 
Vilayet     All;     to     the     Conunlttee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  8802.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Lilla  Lee  Janse  and  her  minor  children. 
Margarita  Janse.  Lilla  Gloria  Janse,  and 
Doris  Janse;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER  (by  request) : 
H.R.  8803.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Miss 
Mary  Louise  Nozet;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER 
H.R.  8804.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
Gangeml;      to     the     Committee      on     the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  8805.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Zde- 
nek  Kubes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  8806.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Paollnl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FERN68-ISERN : 
HJl.  8807.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Pedro 
Irlzarry  Guido;    to  the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  lb.  HALPERN: 
HJl.  8808.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincent 
Trunzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  H£ALET: 
HJl.  8800.  A   blU   for    Um   relief   of   Amy 
Ann    James;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H  Jl.  8810.  A  bUl  for  tbe  relief  of  Arthur  | 
Ward    Hunt;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
H.R.  8811.  A    bill   for   the  relief  of   JxiraJ 
Mikan;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
H.R.  8812.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Isa  Shihadl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California : 

HJl.  8813.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Byanka 

Nelgert;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MclNTIRE : 

H.R.  8814.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hannah 

Robblna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
HJl.  8816.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs 
of  Harmon  Wallace  Jones;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.H.  8816.  A  bill  for   the  relief  of  Grace 
Cordner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHELLEY: 
HH.  8817.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  an  easement 
over  certain  public  lands  In  Nevada,  and  for 
other   pvirposes;    to   the   Committee  on   In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WALLHAUSER : 
H.R.  8818.  A   bill    for    the    relief   of    Jose 
Augxisto  Esteves  Rendeiro;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.WYMAN: 
HJl.  8819.  A  bill   for   the  relief   of  Tauba 
Pajga  Skowronek;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By    Mr.    BROYHILL    of    Virginia    (by 
request) : 
HJl.  8820.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rosa 
Lee  and  her  sons,  Tom  Lee  (also  known  as 
Tom  Dang)   and  Enrique  Lee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETmONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  nile  XXII. 

354.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Sam  C.  Hanna,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  with  ref- 
erence to  his  notice  of  citizen's  articles  of 
impeachment.  Civil  Action  No.  9922,  incor- 
porated In  petition  No.  304,  UJS.  District 
Court,  Western  District  of  New  York,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 
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Casimir  PvUski 


TENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

OF    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10. 1963 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  October! 
11  marks  the  184th  aruilversary  of  the 
death  of  an  outstanding  champion  of 
human  freedom,  a  man  who  spent  his 
entire  adult  life  fighting  in  behalf  of 
liberty,  both  on  the  plains  of  his  nativej 
Poland  and  in  the  American  Colonies) 
far  from  his  homeland. 

Caslmir  Pulaski  was  bom  in  Podolia, 
Poland,  probably  in  1748.  Of  his  early 
life  only  enough  need  be  said  to  show 
the  background  of  his  lifelong  dedlca-i 
tion  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  He  became 
Interested  in  military  affairs  at  an  early 
age  and  served  in  the  gtiard  of  Duke 
Charles  of  Courland  before  he  reachedl 
the  age  of  20.  In  1768  he  joined  hi^ 
father  and  others  in  the  ConfederatioiK 
oX  Bar,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
drive  the  Russians  from  Polish  soil  an4 
liberate  Poland  from  foreign  domina-^ 
tlon.  They  fought  valiantly  and  some-* 
times  successfully  for  several  years  but} 
finally,  in  1772,  their  forces  were  crushed 
and  scattered.  Piilaski's  property  wa^ 
confiscated  and  he  was  forced  to  flee  tc( 
Turkey. 

By  1775  Pulaski  had  made  his  way 
to  Prance.  It  was  in  Paris  that  thy 
man  who  had  already  sacrificed  so  mucl^ 
for  liberty  became  interested  in  the 
American  cause.  Seeing  another  oppor 
timlty  to  fight  for  freedom,  the  idei 
that  dominated  his  life,  he  decided 
cast  his  lot  with  that  of  the  colonists 

Bearing  a  letter  from  Franklin 
Washington.  Pulaski  arrived  in  Phila 
delphla  in  August  1777.  After  serving 
briefly  as  a  volunteer  on  Washington's 
staff  and  participating  with  distinction 
at  the  Battle  of  Brandywine,  he  waa 
made  a  brigadier  general  and  placed  in 
command  of  the  cavalry  of  the  American 
Army.  He  may  with  justice  be  said  tc 
have  been  the  father  of  the  American 
cavalry. 


During  the  winter  of  1777  Pulaski  com- 
manded the  cavalry  at  Trenton  and  later 
at  Flemington,  and  acted  in  imison  with 
Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  In  scouting  for 
supplies  for  the  famished  troops  at  Val- 
ley Forge.  Discouraged  by  the  Jealousy 
of  his  fellow  officers  and  subordinates, 
he  resigned  his  command  of  the  cavalry 
in  March  1778.  During  the  same  year 
he  was  given  permission  to  organize  an 
independent  corps  of  cavalry  that  be- 
came known  as  the  Pulaski  Legion. 
After  a  period  of  inactivity,  which  he 
found  distasteful,  on  the  Upper  Delaware 
River,  he  was  ordered  in  the  early  part 
of  1779  to  go  to  the  support  of  General 
Lincoln  in  South  Carolina. 

Piilaski  saw  action  in  the  defense  of 
Charleston  and  later  in  the  assault  on 
the  British  works  at  Savannah  at  the 
head  of  the  combined  French  and  Amer- 
ican cavalry.  It  was  there  that  he  re- 
ceived a  fatal  grapeshot  wound,  on  Octo- 
ber 9,  1779.  He  was  carried  on  board 
the  brig  Wasp  where  he  died,  probably 
on  October  11. 

Thus  ended  in  the  heat  of  battle  the 
career  of  a  gallant  soldier  and  coura- 
geous champion  of  liberty  on  two  conti- 
nents. He  was  a  worthy  member  of 
that  heroic  band  of  men  who  came  to 
help  our  forefathers  In  their  hour  of 
need. 

Pew  men  have  shown  a  more  stead- 
fast dedication  to  the  cause  of  liberty  or 
have  sacrificed  more  in  its  service  than 
this  valiant  Polish  officer.  To  him  we 
owe  the  tribute  of  a  grateful  republic. 


Colorado,  about  gambling  In  that  State. 
Colorado  is  the  center  of  Rocky  Moun- 
tain gambling  operations,  and  organized 
crime  profits  accordingly. 

While  only  $16  million  was  bet  on 
Colorado  tracks  last  year,  most  of  the 
action  was  strictly  illegal.  Colorado's 
share  of  the  figure  given  to  the  McClel- 
lan  committee  as  representing  nation- 
wide off -track  betting  is  a  shade  under 
$500  million.  This  is  only  half  of  the 
total  monies  gambled  each  year.  The 
annual  gross  Ulegsd  gambling  in  that 
State  would  probably  approach  $1  bil- 
lion. 

Based  on  the  percentage  that  stays  in 
the  hands  of  the  gambling  syndicates,  it 
is  not  easy  to  figure  that  almost  $100 
million  Is  available  to  finance  other  as- 
pects of  organized  crime. 

Out  of  this  profit  comes  all  kinds  of 
payoffs  to  keep  gambling  illegal,  un- 
regulated, and  uninterfered  with — 
thanks  to  bluenose  gambling  laws  which 
have  put  crime  in  clover  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  Speaker,  legalized  gsunbllng  In  the 
form  of  a  national  lottery  would  knock 
the  props  from  under  the  mobs.  It 
would  purify  the  governmental  process 
through  elimination  of  the  major  source 
of  payoff  money.  Lastly,  it  would  bring 
needed  revenue  fiowing  Into  the  coffers 
of  our  own  Treasury. 


No.  15— Illinois:  The  Gamblers' 
Paradue 


No.  14 — Colorado:   The  Gamblers' 
Parailise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    ICrW    TO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10. 1963 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
would  like  to  tell  the  Members  of  this 
House,  more  particularly  the  congres- 
sional   delegation    from    the    State    of 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    KEW    TOUE. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEJTTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10. 1963 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
would  like  to  give  the  Members  of  this 
House,  more  particularly  the  congres- 
sional delegation  from  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, some  Interesting  figures  on  the  ex- 
tent of  gambling  In  that  State. 

In  1962,  some  $343  million  was  gam- 
bled legally  on  the  horseraces  In  Illinois 
which  gave  the  State  about  $23  million 
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In  revenue.  This  gambling  activity  made 
this  State  the  third  ranking  In  pari- 
mutuel  betting  In  the  United  States. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  State's  gambling  story. 
Illinois'  share  of  national  off-track  bet- 
ting figures  presented  to  the  McClellan 
committee  stacks  up  as  an  amazing  $2.8 
billion.  Gambling  Is  like  an  Iceberg. 
The  part  above  the  surface  Is  only  a  tiny 
part  of  the  whole  action.  On  top  of 
illegal  betting  on  the  horses,  other  forms 
of  gambling  must  be  considered.  The 
New  York  State  Investigations  Commis- 
sion would  double  off-track  betting  to 
arrive  at  total  gambling  turnover.  That 
makes  gambhng  In  Illinois  approach  $5.6 
billion  a  year. 

Throughout  the  Nation,  illegal  gam- 
bling is  the  source  of  the  operating  rev- 
enues of  organized  crime.  The  sjmdl- 
cate's  share  of  the  total  betting  turnover 
in  Illinois  could  very  well  reach  over 
one-half  billion  dollars  a  year.  A  part 
of  these  funds  Is  spent  on  corruption 
of  the  local  political  and  law  enforcement 
process. 

If  anything,  the  McClellan  hearings 
proved  that  crime  thrives  on  Illegal  gam- 
bling. If  gambling  were  legalized,  con- 
trolled and  supervised,  It  could  no  longer 
finance  the  underworld.  Underworld 
shrinkage  would  clean  up  the  govern- 
mental process. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  lot  of  birds 
can  be  killed  with  one  stone  by  a  national 
lottery. 


British  Gniana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

OF    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10. 1963 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  my  concern  over  the  extension  of  in- 
ternational communism,  particularly  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  I  have  ad- 
dressed a  special  television  message  to 
my  constituents  on  the  threat  posed  by 
full  independence  for  British  Guiana. 

Knowing  the  interest  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  in  this  situation,  I  am  in- 
cluding a  copy  of  the  script  which  I 
used  in  making  this  broadcast: 

Special  New8  Report  fob  WHEC-TV, 
Rochester,   N.T. 

(By  Hon.  Prank  Horton,  Member  of  Con- 
gress, 36th  District,  New  York) 

Is  a  Castro-style  dictatorship  coming  to 
South  America?  Is  the  stage  being  set  for 
the  establishment  of  the  first  Communist 
state  on  the  South  American  continent? 

These  are  questions  which  trouble  many 
officials  in  Washington  today.  The  puzzle 
centers  on  British  Guiana,  a  land  of  swamp 
and  Jungle  along  the  northeastern  coast  of 
South  America.  Most  of  the  600,000  inhab- 
itants of  this  Minnesota-size  country  are 
squeezed  Into  a  coastal  strip  no  more  than 
10  miles  wide. 

British  Ouiana  Is  a  crown  colony  that  Brit- 
ain seized  in  the  early  ISOO's.  Since  the 
1940*8,  British  control  has  rapidly  dimin- 
ished. Today,  it  extends  only  to  foreign  af- 
fairs, defense,  and  communications. 


The  domestic  government  is  headed  by 
Premier  Cheddl  Jagan,  a  dedicated  Commu- 
nist. Jagan  is  an  East  Indian  who  came  to 
the  United  States  and  was  trained  as  a  den- 
tist. While  here,  he  married  Janet  Rosen- 
berg of  Chicago.  She,  also.  Is  an  avowed 
Communist.  At  one  time,  Mrs.  Jagan  was  a 
leader  of  the  Young  Communist  League  In 
the  Chicago  area. 

Great  Britain — largely  for  financial  rea- 
sons— is  scheduled  to  give  this  sugar  and 
molasses  producing  country  its  full  inde- 
pendence by  the  end  of  this  year.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  under  present  conditions 
this  action  would  drive  a  wedge  of  Commu- 
nist subversion  between  neighboring  Vene- 
zuela and  Brazil. 

The  only  reason  holding  Britain  from  di- 
vesting Itself  from  the  colonial  territory  is 
the  political  InstabUlty  which  would  be  left 
behind.  There  is  a  deep  racial  split  between 
the  rural  East  Indians,  who  give  Jagan  his 
support,  and  the  urban  Negroes.  Because  of 
multiparty  elections,  Jagan  holds  power 
with  the  votes  of  only  42  percent  of  the 
people  of  British  Guiana. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  Britain 
should  be  urged  to  grant  Independence  to 
this  small  South  American  country — this  is 
the  goal  of  the  free  world.  However,  until 
free  and  honest  elections  can  be  guaranteed, 
a  Jagan  Communist  takeover  will  be  the 
result. 

Already  the  Jagan  regime  is  serving  as  a 
way  station  for  smuggling  Communist  agents 
and  funds  from  Cuba  and  Iron  Curtain 
countries  Into  Latin  American  nations. 
Bank  records  also  show  indirect  financial  aid 
from  the  Soviets  and  Cuba  for  Jagan's  gov- 
ernment. 

President  Kennedy  told  a  news  conference 
the  British  Ouiana  problem  is  "primarily  a 
British  matter  and  we  should  leave  the 
Judgment  to  them."  I  cannot  agree.  I  think 
It  is  a  problem  for  the  free  world. 

The  United  States  should  work  with  Great 
Britain  to  find  a  solution  or  be  faced  with 
further  Communist  takeovers  In  this  hemi- 
sphere. A  "second  Cuba"  providing  another 
base  for  Soviet  missiles  In  a  strategic  area 
and  an  expanded  base  for  Communist  opera- 
tions in  the  Western  Hemisphere  must  not 
be  allowed. 

Independence  should  come  to  the  people 
of  British  Ouiana,  but  in  an  orderly  and 
effective  manner  to  insure  their  freedom. 
This  is  the  goal  of  the  free  world. 


Pulaski  Day,  1963 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10. 1963 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
184  years  ago  tomorrow,  at  Savannah  In 
the  Rrst  District  of  Georgia,  a  lover  of 
freedom  and  a  courageous  fighter  died 
from  wounds  received  battling  against 
tyrannical  colonial  rule  in  our  country. 

Count  Caslmir  Pulaski,  a  brigadier 
general  in  the  Continental  Army,  was  by 
birth  a  Polish  nobleman,  but  by  death 
one  of  the  bravest  of  American  soldiers. 

He  fought  with  great  courage  at 
Brandywine,  Trenton,  and  Fleming,  and 
In  his  valiant  charge  against  the  British 
Tories  who  occupied  Savannah,  he  was 
mortally  wounded  on  October  9,  1779. 


Two  days  later,  this  gallant  cavalry  of- 
ficer gave  his  life  In  the  cause  of  Amer- 
ica's freedom. 

Today  at  Savarmah,  one  of  the  fine 
coastal  fortifications  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  National  Park  Service,  Fort 
Pulaski,  bears  this  great  soldier's  name 
and  serves  as  a  reminder  of  his  unselfish 
gift  to  America. 

We  owe  our  freedoms  today  In  great 
part  to  men  such  as  General  Pulaski, 
who  joined  our  American  Revolution  and 
fought  side  by  side  with  our  citizens  to 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty. 


Tenth  Annnal  Qnestioiinaire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  C.  OSMERS,  JR. 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10. 1963 

Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  in 
July,  my  10th  annual  questionnaire  was 
mailed  to  more  than  100.000  voters  in  the 
Ninth  Congressional  District  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Approximately  90.000  on  my  list 
are  registered  voters  selected  without  re- 
gard to  party  afiBllatlon.  The  remaining 
10,000  are  leaders  In  the  professions, 
labor,  business,  industry,  religion,  educa- 
tion, and  government.  This  1963  sam- 
pling of  grassroots  opinion  In  my  district 
has  proved  immensely  helpful  to  me  in 
doing  my  job  here  as  have  similar  polls 
in  the  past  9  years. 

Except  for  mining  and  Important  agri- 
cultural activities,  the  Ninth  New  Jersey 
District  is  one  of  the  most  diversified  in 
the  Nation.  Nearly  every  conceivable 
type  of  business  and  Industrial  activity  is 
carried  on  there.  Although  income  levels 
are  well  above  the  national  average,  occu- 
pations are  normally  distributed  among 
workers,  both  union  and  nonunion;  pro- 
prietors of,  and  stockholders  in,  small 
and  large  businesses;  and  the  professions. 
Compared  to  similar  suburban  areas,  mi- 
nority groups  are  in  normal  proportions. 
About  80,000  of  my  constituents  com- 
mute out  of  the  district  each  day  to  New 
York  City  and  elsewhere  in  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  metropolitan  area  to 
their  jobs  and  businesses.  Approxi- 
mately the  same  nimiber  commute  Into 
the  district  each  working  day  from  out- 
side its  boundaries. 

In  addition  to  receiving  more  than  30,- 
000  completed  questionnaires,  about  3,000 
of  my  constituents  made  extensive  com- 
ments or  wrote  letters  expressing  their 
views  not  only  on  the  subjects  covered  but 
on  other  issues  as  well. 

As  In  previous  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  make  a  few  brief  comments  about 
the  results.  Because  of  the  recent  House 
debate  on  the  tax  bill.  Members  will  be 
interested  to  learn  voter  reaction  to  the 
administration's  theory  that  by  spend- 
ing more  and  taxing  less,  with  resulting 
huge  deficits,  we  will  create  jobs  and 
boost  the  economy.  This  theory  is  re- 
jected by  five  out  of  every  six  who  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  on  It.    Among  the 
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other  domestic  issues  covered,  only  thfe 
fann  procrnun  had  less  support.  Since 
my  constituents  pay  for  the  farm  pn>- 
gram  twice,  first  in  taxes  and  then  at  the 
sales  counter,  it  is  no  surprise  that  the^ 
oppose  it  by  a  margin  of  15  to  1.  | 

This  year.  6S  percent  of  thoae  rel- 
spondlng  do  not  favor  the  overall  record 
of  the  Kennedy  adnxinistratlon,  22  per^ 
cent  do.  and  10  percent  are  undecided. 
When  compared  to  my  previous  poll*, 
these  percentages  indicate  that  imprea- 
sive  numbers  of  voters  in  my  district 
have  lost  confidence  In  this  administrai- 
tion  in  the  last  2  years.  In  response 
to  my  1961  smnual  questionnaire,  only 
47  percent  of  those  replying  opposed  the 
administration's  overall  record  while  36 
percent  favored  it  with  27  percent  urj- 
decided,  while  last  year  the  percentage 
opposed  was  59  percent;  in  favor.  38 
percent;  undecided.  13  percent. 

Foreign  policy  questions  brought  soraje 
interesting  results.  Responses  to  ques- 
tions   about    Cuba    clearly    indicate   |a 


strong  desire  for  more  positive  action 
by  the  United  States  to  curb  or  depose 
Fidel  Castro  and  his  Communist  govern- 
ment. Our  present  Cuban  policy  Is  op- 
posed by  nearly  5  to  1.  Of  those  op- 
posing, three  out  of  four  favor  economic 
sanctions  against  nations  trading  with 
Cuba  while  nearly  half  favor  UJ3.  sup- 
port of  a  refugee  invasion  of  that  coun- 
try. With  respect  to  Asia,  three  out  of 
four  with  opinions  on  the  subject  favor 
our  fight  to  keep  South  Vietnam  out  of 
Communist  control.  A  large  majority 
express  opposition  to  the  present  level 
of  our  foreign  aid  spending  and  would 
stop  all  aid  to  pro-Communist  nations. 
The  enactment  of  strong  civil  rights 
laws  is  favored  by  two  out  of  three.  A 
majority  of  those  favoring  such  laws 
want  action  in  these  areas :  Voting  rights, 
92  percent:  schools.  73  percent;  union 
membership,  65  percent;  employment. 
64  percent;  denying  Federal  funds  to 
States  practicing  segregation,  56  percent; 
while  only  a  minority  favor  Federal  ac- 


tion In  housing,  49  percent;  and  business 
establishments,  42  percent. 

Concern  over  school  dropouts  and  un- 
employment among  our  youth  is  reflected 
in  support  by  a  more  than  2V^-to-l 
margin  for  broad  Federal  action  to  as- 
sist luiemployed  and  untrained  youth. 
A  complete  review  of  public  school 
courses  and  methods  to  determine  if 
we  adequately  prepare  our  noncollege 
youth  for  today  s  jobs  has  support  by 
about  5  to  1. 

Of  course,  not  everyone  replying  sin- 
swered  every  question  listed.  The  per- 
centages shown  for  eawjh  question  in  the 
tables  below  are  based  on  the  tabulation 
of  all  the  replies  received  to  that  par- 
ticular question  or  part  thereof. 

Mr.  Speaker,  fits  In  past  years,  many 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  have 
indicated  strong  Interest  In  the  results 
of  my  annual  poll.  I  include  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  tabulated  per- 
centages of  the  replies  to  my  10th  annual 
questionnaire : 


DoTOubvor—  ,    ,  ,      i.     . 

1.  The  overall  record  of  the  Kennedy  adminlstrif  ion? 

2.  Our  present  Cuhan  polleyT 

U  no,  would  you  tovor — 

(a)  Blockade  of  Cuba  at  risk  of  war? 

(b)  Support  of  refufe*  invasion? L— . 

■    U.S.  Invasion  of  Cul«? 


(d) 


Economic  sanctions  against  natkios  trad- 


ing with  Cuba? 
S  Oar  6^t  to  keep  South  Vietnam  out  of  Comi  luntet  con 
trol? 

4.  Contlnue<l  strong  U.S.  flnanclal  support  of  th^  U.N.? 
6.  Foreig:n  aid  spending  at  about  preaent  levels* 
If  no.  do  you  favor — 

(a)  More  spending? _ 

(b)  Less? 

(e)  None? ■ 

(d)  Stopping  aid  to  pro-Communist  c<  an  tries?  80 

6.  N'uclear  U^t  ban  treaty  without  foolproof  instection? 

7.  A  $50,000,000,000  program  to  land  a  man  on  tl^  moon  by 

imr -i ---  - 

%,  Broad  Federal  actiOD  to  assist  usemployed  an^  untrained 
yonth* - 

t.  Complete  review  of  pobUc  school  course*  and 
detvmine  if  we  adequately   prepare  our 

yooth  for  today's  jobs? ■, 

IOl  $£00,000,000  Federal  ma»-traasportation  proffum  to  aid 
Qommaten? 


IPercout] 


Yes 


No 


...  U 

...  40 

...  r2 


73 


methods  to 
noncollege 


22 
16 


63 

45 
14 


12 
23 

65 

75 
4* 


68 

77 


Un- 
de- 
cided 


22 
40 
81 


82 
63 
24 

17 

as 


10 
7 


15 

15 

6 


« 

14 
11 

8 
16 


14. 

15. 
16 


11.  Prayer  and  Bible  reading  In  the  public  schools? 

12.  The  ITesident's  program  for  tax  reduction,  tax  reform, 

and    higher   spending    with    resulting    $12,000,000,000 
deficit?-  -- -- 

13.  The  theory  of  high  Government  spending,  tax  cuts,  and 

large  deficits  as  best  means  of  creating  Jobs  and  boosting 

the  economy? 

If  no,  do  you  favor  a  balimced  budget  policy? 

ContinQatk>n  of  the  Uouse  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee?  

Stronger  Federal  action  to  prohibit  distribution  of  obscene 

matter? - 

Piwent  $7,000.000.aoo-a-year  (arm  pron-am  of  controls, 
subsidies,  and  storage  of  surpluses  with  resulting  higher 

oon.'tumer  prices? — 

If  no,  would  you  favor  letting  supply  and  demand  set 

farm  prices? 

17.  Enactment  of  strong  Federal  civil  rights  laws? — 

If  yes.  check  those  areas  in  which  you  favor  Federal 
action :  _ 

(a)  Schools 73 

(b)  noosing ; —  49 

(c)  Employment •* 

(d)  Voting  rights 82 

(e)  Union  membership 66 

(f)  Business  establishments 42 

(g)  Denying  Federal  funds  to  States  practicing 

segregation? M 


Yea 


76 


16 


15 
»4 


74 


85 
69 


No 


1« 


71 


75 
0 

17 

15 


90 

0 
29 


Un- 
de- 
cided 


5 

13 

10 
6 

10 

11 


IS 

12 


ladepcBdeBce  Day  of  Ufaada 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or  mw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10. 1963 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterdtiy 
Uganda  celebrated  the  first  anniversary 
of  its  independence,  and  we  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  send  warm  felicita- 
tions to  His  Excellency  the  President, 
Frederick  Edward  Mutesa  II;  and  His 
Excellency  the  Prime  Minister.  A.  Miltbn 
Obote,  on  this  momentous  occasion. 

Yesterday,  Uganda  celebrated  the  fl^st 
anniversary  of  its  independence  not  'as 
an  Independent  dominion  of  the  Queen 
of  England  but  as  a  sovereign  state.  T^e 
Uganda  National  Assembly  decided  In 
late  September  that  Uganda  should  seVer 
its  last  links  with  the  British  CroWn. 
Uganda  will  remain  In  the  British  CoUa- 
monwealth,  but  the  representative  of  the 


British  Crown  in  Uganda,  the  Governor- 
General,  will  be  replaced  by  a  President 
of  the  sovereign  state. 

When  Uganda  achieved  independence 
just  a  year  ago.  a  60-year  period  of  Brit- 
ish protection  came  to  an  end.  In  the 
1890's  and  early  1900's  agreements  were 
signed  between  Britain  and  the  native 
rulers  of  Uganda  establishing  a  British 
protectorate  over  the  territory.  Prior  to 
the  arrival  of  the  British  two  very  differ- 
ent political  systems  existed  in  Uganda 
as  a  result  of  tribal  immigrations  over 
about  a  thousand-year  period.  The  north 
and  east  was  organized  in  small  villages 
and  clean  communities,  whereas  in  the 
south  and  west  strongly  centralized  king- 
doms, each  with  a  hereditary  ruler  and 
native  parliament,  had  developed.  Sev- 
eral of  these  kingdoms  have  persisted  to 
the  present,  with  the  result  that  the  king- 
doms of  Buganda.  Ankole.  Bunyoro,  and 
Toro.  and  the  district  of  Busoga  were 
granted  federal  status  under  the  1962 
constitution.  Under  the  Federal  rela- 
tionship the  kingdoms  have  wide  powers 
of  legislation  over  local  matters  and  fi- 
nances, but  the  central  government  has 


fuD  authority  for  public  order  and  safety 
throughout  Uganda.  The  Ugandan  con- 
stitutional arrangement  offers  an  inter- 
esting example  of  the  adaptation  of  the 
Western  federal  system  of  government 
to  African  political  traditions. 

The  first  year  of  Uganda's  independ- 
ence has  been  one  of  stable  political  de- 
velopment under  the  able  leadership  cf 
Prime  Minister  A.  Milton  Obote.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Ugandan  economy  is  sound 
and  the  country  has  a  very  favorable 
trade  balance.  Two  agricultural  crops- 
coffee  and  cotton — account  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  country's  export  earnings, 
but  one  of  the  objectives  of  a  5-year  plan 
initiated  in  1962  Is  to  expand  Uganda's 
already  growing  copper  industry  and  to 
diversify  further  the  economy.  The  gov- 
ernment, in  fact,  anticipates  an  increase 
in  the  value  of  exports  from  £37.6  million 
in  1962  to  between  £43  and  £45  million 
In  1963;  It  expects  an  Increase  In  the 
gross  national  product  from  £155.2  mil- 
lion in  19«2  to  between  £163  and  £165 
million  In  1962. 

Uganda  will  need  some  outside  assist- 
ance, but  the  long-term  economic  outlook 
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for  this  East  African  country  is  very 
favorable.  Unemployment  Is  not  a  seri- 
ous problem,  and  Africanization  of  the 
civil  service  is  progressing  satisfactorily. 
Meanwhile,  relations  with  Britain  have 
remained  friendly,  and  Uganda  is  bene- 
fiting from  the  expertise  of  British  tech- 
nicians and  administrators  who  have 
agreed  to  stay  on  imtll  Uganda's  own 
population  is  adequately  trained  to  meet 
the  country's  needs. 

We  congratulate  the  people  of  Uganda. 
Prime  Minister  Obote.  and  the  other  po- 
litical leaders  of  Uganda  on  the  first  an- 
niversary of  their  Independence.  May 
the  future  bring  Increasing  political  sta- 
bility and  economic  development  to  a 
country  which  has  already  accomplished 
much  in  1  short  year  of  Independence. 


Fiscal  Irresponsibility 


surely  bring  Inflation  and  its  resulting 
chaos.  Just  this  morning  an  article  ap- 
peared in  the  paper  indicating  that  the 
President  was  concerned  with  price  In- 
creases. What  else  can  the  New  Frontier 
expect  from  Its  fiscal  policies.  Continued 
Federal  spending  in  the  face  of  antici- 
pated deficits  and  tax  cuts  increasing 
those  deficits  can  only  bring  higher 
prices  and  infiation.  You  do  not  have  to 
be  a  Harvard  wizard  to  figure  that  out. 
And.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  this  comes  loss 
of  confidence  in  the  dollar  and  the  de- 
mands on  our  gold  are  increased  because 
of  this  lack  of  confidence. 

The  New  Frontier  is  taking  an  un- 
precedented gamble  with  our  economic 
system  and  the  American  taxpayer 
better  prepare  himself  for  it.  A  tax  cut 
under  these  circumstances  is  indeed 
foolhardy.  This  effort  by  the  New  Fron- 
tier will  simply  add  another  $1  billion  to 
the  deficit. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

or  OHIO 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Thursday.  October  10. 1963 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility is  alien  to  this  administra- 
tion. The  promises  of  the  New  Frontier 
to  the  American  taxpayer  are  hollow  and 
meaningless.  In  fact,  this  administra- 
tion Is  deliberately  misleading  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  and  has  no  intention  of 
holding  down  expenditures.  It  is  now 
seeking  to  double  Federsd  expenditures 
for  the  boondoggling  accelerated  public 
works  program. 

The  House  Public  Works  Committee 
has  scheduled  hearings  October  15  to 
October  18  on  a  proposal  to  Increase  the 
$900  million  authorization  for  Acceler- 
ated Public  Works  to  $1.8  bUUon. 

President  Kennedy  told  the  Nation  on 
TV  Just  before  the  House  tax  bill  vote 
that  he  would  hold  down  unnecessary 
Federal  expenditures.  Yet,  Just  a  few 
weeks  later,  he  Is  trying  to  double  the 
size  of  a  program  that  Is  not  Justified. 

In  Wednesday's  press  conference, 
Kennecbr  took  great  pains  to  create  the 
Impression  that  the  economy  Is  doing 
wonderfully  well  under  the  New  Frontier. 
How  can  he  justify  a  massive  WPA-type 
program  when  his  own  propaganda  line 
is  that  profits  are  higher  than  ever,  that 
the  Nation  Is  progressing  economically, 
and  that  the  Indicators  are  up? 

Mr.  Speaker  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  APW  Is  Just  WPA  spelled 
backwards,  this  program  \mder  Kennedy 
has  deteriorated  Into  finsmclng  of  bar- 
becue pits,  picnic  tables,  and  ski  resorts. 
After  promising  to  cut  wasteful  spend- 
ing, the  New  Frontier  now  tells  us  we 
need  to  double  the  frills,  and  the  bills, 
to  the  taxpayer  that  such  unneeded  pro- 
grams bring. 

The  President  should  level  with  the 
American  people.  Either  the  economy 
is  weak  and  needs  pump-priming  WPA- 
t3rpe  projects,  or  It  Is,  as  he  publicly 
claimed  Wednesday,  strong,  and,  there- 
fore, not  In  need  of  Federal  make-work. 

Such  fiscal  Irresponsibility  in  the  face 
of  a  tax  cut  and  mounting  deficits  will 


Results  •£  a  Poll 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

or   NORTH    CAHOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10. 1963 

Mr.  WHITENER,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently mailed  a  questionnaire  to  many 
of  my  constituents  in  North  Carolina. 
The  questionnaire  went  to  a  representa- 
tive cross  section  of  our  people  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  or  creed  in  the 
counties  of  Gaston,  Cleveland,  Ruther- 
ford. Burke,  Catawba,  Avery,  and  Mit- 
chell 

Out  of  the  questionnaires  mailed  34 
percent  have  been  returned  as  of  this 
date.  This,  I  am  told,  is  a  remarkably 
high  percentage  of  participation  in  such 
polling.  Eight  issues  were  listed  on  the 
questionnaire.  I  believe  that  my  col- 
leagues will  be  interested  In  learning  the 
results  obtained  from  my  questionnaire 
as  the  issues  listed  on  it  concerned  some 
of  the  most  important  legislative  matters 
with  which  we  are  confronted. 

I  include  the  results  of  the  question- 
naire In  the  Record  : 

1.  Do  you  approre  of  the  administration's 
civil  rights  proposalsT 

Percent 

Yes 12  6 

No 84. 7 

No  opinion ••  5 

2.  On  tax  cut  proposals  should  Congress: 

(a)  C?ut  taxes  regardless  of  the  deficit? 

Percent 

Yes - 22. 4 

No- 78.  5 

No  opinion 1. 1 

(b)  Cut  taxes  only  if  spending  Is  reduced? 

Percent 
Tes —  M.  a 

No  opinion 1.  "^ 

(c)  Reduce  spending,  balance  the  budget, 
and  then  constder  a  tax  cut? 

Percent 

Tes 88.  6 

No B.  a 

No  opinion 2.2 


3.  Do  you  favor  the  administration's  pro- 
poeed  FedenU  aid  for  mass  transportation  for 
cities  inltiaUy  costing  $500  milUon  in  grants 
and  loans? 

Percent 

Tes -     6. 1 

No 83.  7 

No  (pinion 11.2 

4.  Do  you  think  our  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tions, which  now  approximates  94  billion  a 
year,  should  be  reduced  this  jrear? 

Percent 
Tes 83 

No  opinion 1.8 

5.  In  view  of  the  continuing  Cuban  crisis, 
do  you  believe  the  United  States  should: 

(a)  Prohibit  any  ship  that  trades  in  a 
Cuban  port  from  thereafter  entering  a  U.S. 
port? 

Percent 

Tes 77 

No 18.  7 

No  opinion 8.3 

(b)  Take  whatever  steps  are  necessary,  in- 
cluding mUitary  action,  to  overthrow  the 
Castro  regime? 

Percent 

Tes... M.  2 

No 81.  6 

No  opinion 14.2 

6.  Do  you  favor  increasing  your  Social  Se- 
curity taxes  to  finance  hospital  and  nursing 
home  care  for  those  over  65  as  proposed  in 
the  King-Anderson  bill? 

Percent 

Tes 16.  2 

No 80.  3 

8.5 


No  opinion 

7.  Do  you  favor  Federal  aid  for: 
(a)   School  construction? 


Tes.. 

No— 


No  opinion 

(b)  Teachers' salaries? 


Percent 

18.7 

...  78.9 
...     2.4 


Tes. 


Percent 
».  1 


._ 87.9 

S 


No 

No  opinion 

8.  Do  you  favor  legislation: 

(a)  Removing  the  two- price  cotton  pro- 
gram whereby  foreign  mills  purchase  Ameri- 
can cotton  cheaper  than  domestic  mlilst 

Percent 
Tes 87.  7 

No  opinion 6 

(b)  Restricting  textile  inxports? 

Percent 

Tes. 80. 9 

No - 10.  5 

No  opinion 8.  6 


Well  Doae,  Sft  Kcnnetli  N.  Bracket 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or    PKMirSTLVANIA 

IN  THX  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10. 1963 

Mr.  SA'nX>R.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress,  indeed  to  all 
Americans,  a  commendable  example  of 
the  kind  of  man  this  country  has  serv- 
ing In  its  Reserve  units. 

It  gives  me  considerable  pleasure  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Nation's  "Outstand- 
ing Air  Force  Reserre  Airman,"  S.  Sgt. 
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Kenneth  N.  Bracken,  of  Johnstown.  Pa. 
Airman  Bracken  was  choeen  for  thi^ 
honor  over  approximately  500.000  mem- 
bers of  various  Air  Force  Reserve  unlta 
aroiind  the  country.  j 

All  too  often.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  take  for) 
granted  the  superior  Job  our  Arme<^ 
Forces  Reserve  units  do  in  contributing 
their  part  to  our  country's  defense, 
However,  when  we  realize  that  such  unit3 
as  the  9204th  Air  Force  Reserve  Recovers^ 
Squadron,  of  Johnstown.  Pa.,  are  staffed 
with  men  of  the  caliber  of  Sergeani 
Bracken,  we  can  rightfully  be  proud— 
and  thankful,  I  might  add — of  our  coun4 
try's  military  posture.  ] 

I  think  it  altogether  fitting.  Mri 
Speaker  that  I  say  a  few  words  about 
this  fine  man.  if  only  to  expose  for  otheri 
that  diligence,  ambition,  hard  work.  an<| 
imagination  are  the  antecedents  of  exj 
cellence.  J 

Sergeant  Bracken  was  born  March  26J. 
1928  in  Johnstown,  Pa.  He  left  Ebensf 
burg  High  School  for  the  Army  Air  Corps 
in  1946.  His  tour  of  duty  with  the  Air 
Corps  lasted  12  years,  during  which  tim^ 
he  distinguished  himself  several  timei 
His  career  in  the  field  of  information  and 
special  services  has  brought  him  supej- 
rior  ratings  by  his  commanding  o£Bcer$, 
commendations  by  various  public  and 
civic  organizations,  and  a  military  corner 
mendation  by  the  commanding  generajl 
of  the  4th  U.S.  Army.  His  career  in  Inf 
formation  was  interrupted  by  a  tour  of 
duty  with  the  5th  Regimental  Combat 
Team  in  Korea.  I 

Although  Airman  Bracken  did  not 
graduate  from  high  school,  he  has  cont- 
scientlously  continued  his  education 
since  1946.  He  is  a  graduate  of  severs^ 
Army  and  Air  Force  schools,  he  has  com^- 
pleted  20  correspondence  courses  with 
the  USAFI.  he  has  attended  several  col- 
leges, he  has  graduated  from  at  leadt 
two  schools,  one  a  university,  and  hag 
been  certified  to  teach  in  the  State  of 
Texas.  He  is  presently  enrolled  in  ah 
officer's  candidate  course. 

After  leaving  the  service.  Sergeant 
Bracken  worked  for  several  years  in  the 
field  of  journalism  as  a  staff  photograr 
pher,  sports  editor,  photographic  editor. 
8Uid  freelance  photographer  for  Inter- 
national News  Photos,  United  Press,  and 
King  Features  Syndicate.  He  has 
worked  closely  with  civic  and  fraternal 
organizations.  Because  of  his  father^s 
poor  health,  he  returned  to  his  home- 
town and  started  to  work  in  1959  for  the 
VB.  Post  Office,  where  he  was  honored 
for  outstanding  work  in  1962. 

Sergeant  Bracken  has  been  eminent<y 
active  in  his  local  Reserve  unit,  and  sev- 
eral times  he  has  been  honored  by  his 
fellow  airmen  and  local  civic  organiza- 
tions. 

Last  month  Airman  Bracken  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Grace  P.  Kuwaham, 
were  here  in  Washington  where  he  re- 
ceived his  official  recognition  as  the 
country's  outstanding  Air  Force  Reserye 
airman.  At  that  time  he  was  a  guest  pt 
the  Air  Force  Association's  conventloh. 
a  guest  of  Eugene  M.  Zuckert.  Secretaty 
of  the  Air  Force  and  a  guest  of  Oeh. 
Curtis  E.   LeMay,  Air  Force  Chief 


from  the  9204th  Air  Force  Reserve  Re- 
covery Squadron.  This  unit  is  a  fine 
example  of  an  Air  Force  Reserve  pro- 
gram. The  squadron  not  only  attempts 
to  carry  out  its  primary  duty  as  part  of 
our  country's  defense,  but  both  the 
squadron  and  individual  members  of  the 
group  are  active  in  community  projects. 
The  spirit  of  the  squadron  is  excellent. 
It  would  not  surprise  me  if  in  the  future 
the  9204th  would  again  contribute  the 
country's  outstanding  Reserve  airman. 

I  have  brought  S.  Sgt.  Kenneth  N. 
Bracken  and  his  honor  to  the  attention 
of  my  fellow  Americans  because  it  is  my 
deep  hope  that  he  will  be  an  inspiration 
to  coimtless  other  U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve 
airmen  around  the  country. 

We  are  proud  of  Airman  Bracken.  We 
wish  him  well,  but  I  have  the  strong  sus- 
picion that  he  will  do  well  in  the  absence 
of  our  good  wishes.  Well  done.  Sergeant 
Bracken. 


r 


staff. 

It  is  not  surprising,  Mr.  Speaker,  thit 
the  country's  top  airman  should  come 


Orange  Connty  Gains  Separate  Metro- 
politan Statos 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CALiroBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10,  1963 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Orange 
County,  Calif.,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to.  in  part,  represent,  will  be  declared  a 
separate  metropolitan  area  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  tomorrow.  Truly,  it 
is  an  honor  to  announce  this  historic  new 
chapter  in  the  fabulous  story  of  Orange 
County's  unbelievable  progress.  It  points 
out  once  again  dynamic  growth  of  our 
county — growth  not  only  in  population, 
but  also  in  business  and  industry. 

Expressions  of  confidence  such  bls  this 
do  not  just  happen.  There  is  always  a 
moving  spirit  and  a  well-organized  ef- 
fort. This  case  is  no  exception.  What 
is  exceptional,  however.  Is  the  broad  base 
of  support  this  project  had.  From  every 
segment  of  the  Orange  County  scene, 
businessmen,  civic  leaders,  officials,  pri- 
vate individuals,  and  organizations 
pledged  their  support,  and  put  their 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  to  achieve  our  goal. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  mention  all 
of  those  involved  in  the  drive  to  achieve 
separate  metropolitan  status  for  Orange 
County.  Supervisor  William  J.  Phillips, 
the  chairman  of  the  metropolitan  area 
committee,  was  an  outstanding  leader. 
Worth  Bernard,  the  publisher  of  the 
Orange  County  News  Magazine  of  Life, 
Business,  and  Industry,  fought  for  many 
years  to  bring  about  the  much  desired 
change.  He  also  deserves  a  well-earned 
pat  on  the  back. 

On  April  29  of  this  year,  a  large  dele- 
gation of  Orange  Countlans,  headed  by 
Supervisor  Phillips  and  including  Worth 
Bernard,  a  number  of  mayors,  council - 
men.  leading  businessmen  and  industry 
leaders,  chamber  of  commerce  officials, 
and  others  came  to  Washington.  This 
delegation  convinced  the  officials  at  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  of  the  unanimity 
of   support    for    the   change   In  status. 


Commenting  at  that  time  on  the  effort. 
Chairman  Phillips  very  accurately  stated 
"no  civic  effort  has  ever  before  gained 
such  unanimous  countywide  support." 

As  a  result  of  the  delegation's  visit,  it 
was  agreed  that  Frank  Cisar  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  would  come  to 
Orange  County  to  see  the  situation  for 
himself,  and  to  hold  another  round  of 
meetings  with  local  leaders. 

All  this  work,  and  much,  much  more, 
has  now  culminated  in  Orange  County 
gaining  this  new  prestige  and  recogni- 
tion. Certainly  the  result  will  be  to  stim- 
ulate greater  interest  throughout  the 
country  in  truly  'fabulous  Orange 
County." 

A  great  deal  of  credit  goes  also  to  Cali- 
fornia's fine  Senators.  Thomas  Kuchel 
and  Clair  Encle,  both  of  whom  played 
leading  roles  In  securing  our  new  status, 
as  did  my  colleague  from  Orange  County, 
James  Utt.  Naturally.  I  was  very  proud 
to  be  a  part  of  this  truly  massive  effort. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  recognize  two  brilliant,  hard  working 
men  from  our  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Walter  F.  Ryan  and  Frank  A.  Cisar  de- 
serve a  very  warm  "thank  you"  from  all 
Orange  Countlans.  Their  invaluable 
assistance  and  foresight  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  all  of  us. 


Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF    NrW    JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10, 1963 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  contributions  made  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation  by  citizens  who  came 
here  from  Poland  or  who  were  bom  in 
this  country  and  have  their  ancestry  to 
that  land  need  no  detailing  in  this 
Chamber,  it  is  appropriate  that  we  ac- 
knowledge today  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  a  man  who,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other,  symbolizes  this  group  of  fine 
Americans — Gen.  Caslmlr  Pulaski. 

The  district  I  represent  has  many 
Americans  of  Polish  ancestry.  They  are 
active  in  every  field  of  endeavor — busi- 
ness, social,  religious,  and  political. 
They  contribute  to  the  well-being  and 
the  welfare  of  the  community.  I  con- 
sider myself  fortunate  to  have  grown 
up  in  their  midst. 

Today  has  by  proclamation  been  set 
aside  in  the  cities  in  my  district  as  a  day 
to  honor  General  Pulaski.  This  is  a  day 
to  recall  the  heroic  service  to  America 
rendered  by  that  gallant  soldier  in  our 
war  for  independence.  His  service  is  of 
special  significance  to  those  of  us  in 
New  Jersey  for  he  commanded  Wash- 
ington's cavalry  troops  in  the  Battles  of 
Trenton  and  Flemmington  in  our  State. 

One  of  the  country's  early  and  great 
highway  engineering  accomplishments, 
the  vehicle  skyway  that  crosses  over  a 
large  stretch  of  industrial  New  Jersey  in 
my  district  is  named  for  Pulaski,  an  in- 
dication of  the  esteem  in  which  he  con- 
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tinued  to  be  held  184  years  after  his 
death. 

While  we  are  aware  of  General  Pu- 
laski's great  service  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  we  are  sometimes  Inclined  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  earlier  in  his  career, 
he  led  military  forces  of  his  own  coun- 
ti7  against  Russian  domination  of  Po- 
land. 

We  are  mindful  that  we  honor  today 
a  man  who  is  revered  as  a  great  patriot 
in  two  nations — the  United  States  and 
Poland. 

Following  brilliant  service  in  cam- 
paigns in  the  North  under  General 
Washington  in  our  war  for  independence. 
General  Pulaski  was  sent  to  Charleston, 
S.C,  in  1779  to  command  troops  oppos- 
ing the  British  there.  Leading  liis  cav- 
alry forces  fui-ther  to  the  south.  General 
Pulaski  led  the  attack  against  the  British 
at  Savannah.  Ga.  In  that  action  he  was 
gravely  wounded  and  died  a  short  time 
later. 

His  was  a  gallant  death  In  the  cause 
of  his  adopted  country,  and  worthy  of 
remembrance  on  this  day  by  all  Ameri- 
cans wliatever  their  descent  may  be.  Pol- 
ish Americans  may  take  special  pride 
that  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  Re- 
public one  of  their  own  was  at  the  head 
of  a  heroic  cavalry  charge  against  the 
enemy  of  a  new  country  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  freedom.  Polish  Americans 
have  always  made  large  contributions  in 
life  and  suffering  to  American  stniggles 
against  tyranny.  In  so  doing  they  are 
at  one  with  the  heroic  history  of  the 
Polish  people  and  that  great  Pole  and 
great  American,  Casimir  Pulaski. 


Passamaquoddy  Project  To  Benefit  Mat- 
sadmsetU  Industries  and  Emplojeet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

or   MABSACHnSETTS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10, 1963 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall. 
In  a  special  report  to  President  Kennedy, 
stated  ttiat  the  International  Passama- 
quoddy  Tidal  Power  project  and  the 
companion  Upper  St.  Jolm  River  Hydro- 
electric Power  Development  are  "eco- 
nomically feasU>le"  and  should  be  con- 
structed for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States.  As  I  liave  stated  on  previous  oc- 
casions, congressional  approval  of  the 
Quoddy-St.  John  project  will  be  a  giant 
step  forward  to  bring  abundant  power 
and  lower  electricity  to  Massachusetts,  as 
well  as  to  the  other  New  England  States. 

Not  long  ago,  a  New  England  news- 
paper columnist  declared :  "Where  there 
is  cheap  power  in  large  amounts,  indus- 
try follows."  He  added  tliat  the  people 
of  o\xc  area  are  forced  today  to  choose 
between  remaining  a  potential  economic 
distressed  area  or  devek^^ng  a  major 
base  for  industry.  This  choice  faces  all 
of  New  England. 

Too  many  of  us  for  too  long  have 
looked  with  envy  at  the  Tennessee  Valley 


and  the  Pacific  Northwest,  with  their 
low-cost  Federal  power  and  resulting  in- 
dustrial development.  I  kielieve  it  Is  time 
to  take  a  positive  approach,  by  develop- 
ing our  own  power  resources  here  in  New 
England. 

The  road  to  low-cost  power  and  indus- 
try is  clear.  Construction  of  the  Passa- 
maquoddy  and  St.  John  River  projects 
in  Maine  can  inject  inexpensive  Federal 
hydroelectric  power  into  our  Massachu- 
setts economy.  Thanks  to  the  technical 
improvements  in  high-voltage  transmis- 
sion, the  benefit  of  "Quoddy '  can  be 
spread  over  a  larger  area. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  has  told 
President  Kennedy  that,  on  the  basis  of 
his  Department  s  new  study,  the  billion- 
dollar  Passamaquoddy  and  St.  John 
River  power  projects  will  cc«npletely  pay 
for  themselves,  and  result  in  no  burden 
on  the  taxpayers  generally.  New  recrea- 
tional areas  can  be  developed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  power,  bringing  tourists  and 
profits  to  the  region.  I  am  especially  in- 
terested in  Secretary  Udall's  recom- 
mendation that  tlie  project  include  two 
iiigh-voltage  transmission  lines  from 
Passamaquoddy  to  Boston,  bringing  the 
power  into  the  heart  of  New  England. 

Just  how  important  is  this  new  power 
source  to  Massachusetts?  We  must  con- 
sider this  question  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  average  homeowner  and  of 
the  workingman  whose  job  may  depend 
upon  the  health  of  Massachusetts  indus- 
try and  the  rate  of  its  growth. 

Federal  Power  Commission  figures 
show  that  the  residential  consumer  in 
Massachusetts  pays  33.5  percent  more 
than  tlie  average  consiuner  does  nation- 
wide. 

Manufacturing  industries  in  New  Eng- 
land are  even  worse  off  than  residential 
users.  In  1960  New  England  manufac- 
turing industries  paid  the  highest  elec- 
tric rate  per  kilowatt-hour  of  any  in  the 
Nation,  65  percent  more  thxm  the  na- 
tional average,  and  181  percent  more 
than  in  the  eastern  south-central  region 
that  includes  the  TVA. 

Does  this  hamper  our  industries?  Ob- 
viously it  does.  A  reduction  of  only  one- 
tenth  of  a  cent  per  kilowatt-hour  in  1960 
would  have  saved  our  industries  $11.4 
million.  Does  it  prevent  new  industry 
from  coming  to  oiir  area?  It  has  been  a 
factor  in  many  cases,  and  a  determining 
factor  in  some.  All  of  us  have  seen  the 
impact  of  the  Niagara-St.  Lawrence 
projects  on  upstate  New  York,  we  can 
recall  the  upsurge  in  industry  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  during  the  great  era  of 
dam  building  and  the  revitalizatlon  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley. 

Recently,  Profs.  Thomas  P.  Bergin  and 
William  F.  Eagan  of  Notre  Dame  polled 
5,000  companies  which  have  expanded  or 
relocated  in  7  Southern  States  dur- 
ing the  past  5  years.  There  were  1,800 
replies  to  their  questionnaire,  giving  rea- 
sons for  their  decision  in  order  of  im- 
portance. 

A  total  of  229  listed  electric  power  as 
an  important  reason,  and  18  listed  it  as 
the  most  important.  I  might  add  that 
convenience  to  markets,  availability  of 
suitable  buildings  or  sites,  and  avail- 
ability of  labor  were  the  three  most  fre- 
quently mentioned  reasons.   Lower  labor 


costs,  which  frequently  is  given  credit 
for  the  new  industry  of  the  South,  was  in 
first  place  with  only  38  industries,  and 
favorable  tax  structure  was  considered 
most  important  by  only  16. 

Massachusetts,  as  well  as  the  other 
New  England  States,  can  offer  conven- 
ience to  markets,  good  trarvsportation, 
skilled  labor,  and  many  outstanding 
plant  sites.  If  we  bring  Passamaquoddy 
and  St.  JoHan  River  projects  into  being 
we  can  offer  low-cost  power,  too. 

Several  years  ago  the  VS.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  sampled  nine  counties — 
again,  primarily  in  the  Southeast — to  de- 
termine what  impcu:t  a  new  industry  has 
on  a  community.  The  purpose  was  to 
measure  statistically  the  effect  of  100 
new  industrial  jobs  on  various  other 
economic  and  social  factors  in  the 
counties  sampled.  Here  are  some  of 
those  effects: 

One  hundred  new  industrial  jobs 
meant  $590,000  more  personal  Income 
per  year,  4  more  retail  establish- 
ments, $360,000  more  retail  sales  per 
year,  and,  most  important.  174  more 
workers  employed-  In  other  words. 
each  100  new  industrial  Jobs  also  created 
74  new  jobs  in  other  industries — 33  in 
retail  trade,  25  in  constriction,  14  in 
professional  and  related  services,  plus  a 
few  in  other  t3T>es  of  work. 

The  great  differential  in  power  costs 
has  graphic  meaning  when  stated  in 
terms  of  the  experience  of  a  specific 
manufacturing  establishment  The 
president  of  a  Massachusetts  textile 
manufacturing  company  wrote  me  a  few 
days  ago  and  said  very  candidly : 

If  we  expect  industry  to  develop  and  grow 
In  New  England,  tiiese  power  rates  must  be 
brought  in  line  with  comparable  rates 
charged  elsewhere. 

He  added  that  "we  •  •  •  are  almost 
forced  to  consider  seriously  the  feasibil- 
ity and  desirability  of  remaining"  In 
Massachusetts.  "In  fact,"  he  declared, 
"we  are  studying  the  relative  merits  of 
several  other  locations  in  the  South." 

The  president  of  this  textile  company 
told  me  that  in  1961  his  firm  purchased 
slightly  more  than  3  million  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity  at  an  average  cost  of 
1.5267  cents  per  kilowatt-hour.  That 
was  62  percent  higher  than  the  average 
cost  of  power  purchased  by  the  textile 
industry,  nationally,  in  1961. 

If  this  Massachusetts  textile  manufac- 
turer had  been  able  to  buy  power  at  the 
average  national  rate  for  liis  industry, 
his  company  would  have  saved  more  tlian 
$18,000  in  1961.  That  saving  woiild  have 
amounted  to  38  percent  of  his  total  pow- 
er bill,  which  was  $47,000. 

This  textile  compsiny  president  also 
told  me  that  his  power  bill,  next  to  wage 
and  salary  costs,  is  his  largest  single  ex- 
pense. While  I  have  compared  this  com- 
pany's power  costs  with  the  natioxial  av- 
erage for  the  textile  industry,  the  presi- 
dent of  this  firm  was  far  more  specific. 
He  has  compared  his  power  bill  in  Mas- 
sachusetts with  the  rate  he  would  pay 
if  his  plant  relocated  in  the  South.  He 
found  that  his  present  power  bill  is  55 
percent  higher  than  it  would  be  in  one 
southern  city  and  144  percent  higher 
than  it  would  be  In  another  southern 
city. 
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Projecting  the  savings  in  power  costs 
over  a  10-year  period,  this  Massachusetts 
textile  company  found  it  would  save  a 
minimum  of  $240,000  and  a  maximum  of 
$420,000  on  power  costs  by  leaving  Mas- 
sachusetts and  relocating  in  the  South. 

With  planned  additions  of  new  equip- 
ment, this  textile  company  estimates  its 
annual  power  costs  will  be  about  $70,000. 
The  10-year  savings  by  relocation  will 
thus  be  the  equivalent  of  from  3^2  to  6 
years  of  free  electric  power. 

Now  this  is  a  serious  problem  for  this. 
company,  for  all  manufacturing  plants 
In  Massachusetts  and  for  our  entire  re 
glon.  We  do  not  want  to  lose  our  Indus 
try.  We  do  not  want  to  see  men  an 
women  left  without  Jobs. 

To  my  colleagues  from  the  South,  le 
me  say  emphatically  that  neither  do  w 
want  your   region  to  raise  its  electrid 
rates. 

What  we  In  New  England  want  Is  ac^ 
tion  to  reduce  power  rates  in  New  Eng-j 
land.  We  can  move  In  this  direction  bji 
harnessing  and  developing  our  water  re4 
sources.  ! 

With  Passamaquoddy  as  a  start,  and 
the  New  England  region's  additional  2.6 
million  kilowatts  of  undeveloped  hydro-r 
power  as  future  potential,  we  will  hav« 
the  tools  with  which  to  build  a  reln^ 
vlgorated  economy.  With  a  real  efTort 
to  bring  electric  rates  down  through  ln| 
tegration  of  this  hydro  with  eflflcieni 
steam  generators — both  conventional 
and  nuclear — and  an  orderly  pattern  ot 
electric  transmission,  we  can  help  creati 
the  kind  of  economic  climate  which  wlU 
result  in  new  industrial  growth,  new  jobs. 
and  a  new  spirit  of  progress. 

After  all,  it  was  the  water  wheels  of 
New  England  which  sparked  our  Nation'^ 
first  industrial  revolution.  The  20tii 
century  counterparts  of  these  water  driv*- 
en  generators  can  bring  a  new  era  o|r 
prosperity. 


GcB.  Casimir   Palasid:   Sob   of   Polan^ 
American  Patriot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  M.  RYAN      . 

or    MICBIOAM  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  ' 

Thursday.  October  10. 1963 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  Is  fitting  and  proper  that  on  October  l]l 
we  pause  to  recall  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  a  great  patriot,  and  to  pay  trll|- 
ute  to  the  memory  and  life  of  Brig.  Oe^. 
Caslmir  Pulaski,  one  of  Poland's  unfor- 
gettable heroes  who  sacrificed  his  life  iH 
our  own  struggle  for  independence  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War. 

Mr.  Speaker,  liberty  is  a  very  strange 
thing.  It  has  the  fascination  of  Its 
own.  Throughout  the  centuries,  mesn 
with  such  patriotic  devotion  were  drawtn 
Into  Its  service  that  the  course  of  hlstoty 
has  often  been  altered  by  a  few  men 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
independence.  The  pages  of  history  ale 
filled  with  the  names  of  such  patrio1]s, 
and  included  among  them  will  forever  l»e 
found  the  name  of  Caslmir  Pulaski,  a 


native  of  Poland;  so  thoroughly  inocu- 
lated with  the  spirit  of  freedom  that  he 
joined  the  forces  of  our  stniggling  colo- 
nies to  assist  them  in  attaining  this 
priceless  possession. 

Because  of  his  great  service,  as  well  as 
that  of  another  great  Pole,  Koscluszko, 
a  trsulltional  bond  of  friendship  has  long 
been  held  by  the  American  people  for 
Poland.  And  that  bond.  I  hope,  will  be 
more  firmly  cemented  through  our  ef- 
forts to  destroy  the  shackles  of  commu- 
nism that  now  bind  her  brave  people  and 
she  will  again  take  her  rightful  place  in 
the  family  of  nations  as  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent country. 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportvmity  of 
paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Gen. 
Caslmir  Pulaski  who  was  a  great  son 
of  Poland  and  a  great  American  patriot. 
All  freedom-loving  Americans  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  deeds  of  the  Polish 
hero.  They  know  of  his  fruitless  struggle 
for  freedom  In  Poland  when  that  coun- 
try was  partitioned  by  Germany,  Rus- 
sia and  Austria.  They  know  of  his  in- 
terest in  the  cause  of  American  freedom 
and  his  arrival  to  the  13  colonies  to  fight 
brilliantly  at  the  side  of  George  Wash- 
ington. General  Pulaski  organized  cav- 
alry imits  and  trained  American  men. 
History  has  come  to  call  him  the  father 
of  the  American  cavalry. 

Caslmir  Pulaski  was  bom  in  Poland 
in  1748.  the  eldest  son  of  Count  Joseph 
Pulaski  who  was  a  member  of  the  Po- 
lish nobility.  The  young  man  received 
his  education  In  the  local  parish  school 
and  later  was  taught  the  Latin  classics. 
Although  born  to  wealth  and  ease,  Pu- 
laski joined  his  father  In  1769  In  the  pop- 
ular uprising  against  the  Russian  pup- 
pet. King  Stanislas.  Without  resources, 
without  large  organization,  without  ad- 
equate arms  or  men,  the  heroic  band  of 
patriots  fought  gallantly  against  ever- 
increasing  odds.  Finally  the  fatal  day 
came,  however,  when  Pulaski  had  to  de- 
cide whether  to  make  a  final  desperate, 
suicidal  stand,  and  be  slaughtered  with 
the  remaining  forces,  or  go  abroad  to 
seek  aid. 

He  chose  the  latter  course,  dispersing 
his  men  to  await  help  and  another  op- 
portunity to  resist.  He  first  sought  aid 
for  his  cause  In  Prussia,  then  In  Tur- 
key. By  that  time  he  was  a  penniless 
refugee  since  the  family  estates  had  been 
ravaged.  His  father  and  brother  had 
been  killed,  and  another  was  being  held 
prisoner.  Countless  relatives  and 
friends  had  died  for  Poland's  right  to  be 
free. 

His  path  finally  led  to  Paris  where  he 
met  Benjamin  Franklin,  a  man  of  simi- 
lar tastes.  Learning  of  the  dire  need  for 
trained  soldiers  and  leaders,  Pulaski 
journeyed  to  the  United  States  where  he 
soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  per- 
sonal courage  and  brilliant  tactical 
knowledge.  At  the  battle  of  Brandy- 
wine,  Pulaski  demonstrated  the  value  of 
cavalry  so  ably  and  he  distinguished 
himself  so  well  in  battle  that  he  was 
commissioned  brigadier  general  by  Con- 
gress and  given  command  of  the  entire 
American  cavalry.  General  Pulaski 
proved  to  be  a  spirited  young  command- 
er who  fervently  believed  in  the  cause 
for  which  he  was  fighting.    At  the  head 


of  his  men,  in  the  thick  of  battle,  he 
fought  for  2  long  years  for  our  Nation 
and  contributed  to  the  winning  of  the 
revolution. 

On  October  9,  1779,  at  the  siege  of  Sa- 
vannah, he  bravely  charged  the  enemy 
lines  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry  unit  and 
was  seriously  woxmded.  He  was  removed 
to  the  brig  Wasp  where  surgeons  were 
unable  to  remove  the  bullet.  He  died  on 
board  on  October  11  at  the  age  of  31. 
ending  a  career  of  a  gallant  and  bril- 
liant soldier.  General  Pulaski  died  as 
he  had  lived — In  the  midst  of  a  fight  for 
freedom. 

Thus  General  Pulaski  Inscribed  his 
name  In  the  hearts  and  memory  of  every 
American.  His  name  has  become  synon- 
ymous with  freedom — a  quality  inherent 
in  every  person,  particularly  persons  of 
Polish  descent  who  have  known  so  little 
freedom  during  the  last  2  centuries. 

Americans  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
him  which  can  never  be  fully  repaid. 
Our  love  and  admiration  for  him  is 
matched  only  by  our  love  and  respect 
for  the  country  from  which  he  came 
and  whose  spirit  and  love  of  liberty  he 
typified.  We  Americans  should  dedicate 
ourselves  to  bring  freedom  to  Poland, 
Pulaski's  homeland,  so  that  it  will  again 
be  in  the  sunshine  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. 


Alabama  Tracking  Association  Receives 
Safety  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  A.  ROBERTS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10, 1963 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Public 
Health  and  Safety  Subcommittee  it 
makes  me  very  proud  to  be  able  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Alabama  Trucking  As- 
sociation, a  non-profit  trade  association 
comprised  of  for-hire  and  private  truck 
operators  and  allied  industries  of  the  fine 
State  of  Alabama,  which  It  is  my  pleasure 
to  represent,  recently  received  high  hon- 
ors and  recognition  In  meriting  an  Award 
of  Merit  by  the  Jury  of  Awards  of  the 
American  Society  of  Association  Execu- 
tives at  Its  annual  meeting  In  Dallas, 
Tex.,  during  September  of  this  year. 

To  indicate,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
emphasis  that  the  Alabama  Trucking 
Association  has  placed  on  safety  I  would 
like  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
excerpts  from  the  highway  and  traffic 
safety  program  of  the  association. 

The  excerpts  follow : 
Safety  Program  or  the  Alabama  Trucking 
Association 
the  problem 
The    trucking    Induatry.    more    than    any 
other.  Is  dependent  upon  the  privUeged  use 
of  the  public  thoroughfare  for  the  conduct 
of   Its  everyday  business.     The  Inescapable 
character,    size    and    sound    of    commercial 
motor  vehicles  Is  such  as  to  cause  unwar- 
ranted   trepidation    on    the    part    of    some 
highway  users  and  citizens.    This  attitude  Is 
unwarranted  as  borne  out  by  the  superior 
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safety  performance  and  record  of  profes- 
sional truck  drivers,  and  the  lack  of  factual 
Information  and  understanding  by  most  peo- 
ple. 

THE  plan  or  ACnOH 

In  large  measure,  the  attempted  solution 
of  this  problem  takes  the  form  and  method 
of  a  public  relations  effort.  The  plan,  there- 
fore, sought  a  change  In  public  attitudes 
which  was  executed  on  a  double  standard  of 
(1)  responsible  conduct  and  performance 
by  the  Industry.  Its  members  and  employees 
on  the  broadest  possible  basis,  and  (2)  a 
continuous,  concerted  action  for  effective 
public  education  of  the  Industry's  vital  role 
and  Importance  to  all  citizens. 

Within  these  goals  the  following  activities 
have  been  developed  over  a  period  of  time 
which  as  conducted  during  the  past  year 
1962  merited  the  Alabama  Trucking  Associa- 
tion the  highest  national  "Summa  Cxim 
Laude"  Award  for  a  State  trucking  associa- 
tion safety  program  by  American  Trucking 
Associations  for  the  third  consecutive  year, 
with  the  added  distinction  of  the  highest 
point  score  ever  achieved. 

The  projects  and  activities  constituting 
this  balanced  program  are  briefed  following. 

SUMMART     FOR    PtJBLICITT    PtTRPOSES 

A  year  around,  continuous  program  to  re- 
duce highway  and  traffic  losses,  promote 
safety  and  Improve  public  confidence  In 
trucks  and  the  trucking  Industry,  Is  the  entry 
of  the  Alabama  Trucking  Association. 

The  safety  program,  founded  on  manage- 
ment support  through  a  standing  association 
committee,  was  executed  through  a  council 
organization  of  experienced,  professional, 
safety  supervisory  personnel.  The  program 
was  additionally  advanced  by  a  full-time, 
technically  trained  association  staff  member, 
and  a  specially  retained  safety  counsel. 

The  plan  of  action  begins  with  perform- 
ance of  good  safety  practice  within  the  truck- 
ing Industry,  and  association  members'  truck 
fieets.  It  is  furthered  through  promotion 
with  public  agencies,  civic  and  other  groups. 
It  embraces  general  safety  practices,  though 
emphasizing  highway  and  traffic  safety.  The 
program  was  designed  to  serve  the  association 
membership.  Its  members,  employees,  and 
customers,  the  Industry  as  a  whole  Including 
nonassoclatlon  members,  public  agencies, 
and  the  general  public. 

The  program  has  been  successful  and  has 
experienced  favorable  results.  "An  excellent 
contribution  to  the  betterment  of  traffic 
safety  in  the  State  and  Nation."  was  the 
comment  of  one  national  safety  authority. 

This  safety  program  for  3  consecutive  years 
merited  the  highest  national  award  of  the 
American  Trucking  Associations  for  a  State 
association  safety  program,  and  this  year  re- 
ceived the  highest  point  score  ever  achieved. 

More  even  than  these  high  honors,  this 
safety  program  has  been  a  cornerstone  of 
association-Industry  public  relations  that  has 
united  membership,  brought  favorable  atten- 
tion and  acceptance  by  public  officials,  law- 
enforcement  agencies,  the  press,  and  the 
general  public. 

SERVICES    or   THE    ALABAMA   TRUCKING 
ASSOCIATION 

The  Alabama  Trucking  Association  con- 
ducts a  wide  range  of  activities  for  the  Im- 
provement of  the  trucking  Industry  and 
Its  service  to  the  public.  It  maintains  a  con- 
tinuing program  of  public  relations  em- 
phasizing Information  services  tlirough  news 
media  and  other  channels  to  bring  I>etter 
understanding  and  acceptance  of  the  truck- 
ing industry.  Its  membership  is  served  by 
information  service  on  Industry  develop- 
ments, legislation,  taxes,  and  regulations 
covering  both  Alabama,  other  States,  and 
the  Federal  and  local  level.  Representation 
of  the  industry  with  other  organizations, 
governmental  agencies  and  regulatory  bodies 
is  also  provided. 


In  conjnnction  with  higher  educational 
Institutions  and  State  agencies  it  offers 
instructional  courses  and  programs  to  im- 
prove employee  performance  and  efficiency 
of  its  members.  Legal  and  research  services 
are  provided  on  matters  of  general  Industry 
application,  and  continuous  efforts  are  di- 
rected to  advancement  of  reciprocal  recog- 
nition between  Alabama  and  the  other  States 
benefiting  the  free  fiow  of  interstate  trade 
and  conunerce. 

The  association  is  the  exclusive  publish- 
ing agent  for  all  Alabama  intrastate  motor 
carrier  tariffs  as  well  as  publisher  of  a 
monthly  magazine,  the  Alabama  Trucker, 
which  serves  as  both  an  Internal  and  ex- 
ternal medlimi. 

The  association  has  become  the  recognized 
leader  in  Alabama  among  nongovernmental 
groups  in  the  field  of  highway  and  traffic 
safety  and  has  received  numerous  national 
awards  for  its  public  Interest  safety  pro- 
gram. This  activity  is  directed  by  a  full- 
time,  technically  trained  and  experienced 
staff  member,  Charles  J.  Bums,  who  is  di- 
rector  of  safety  and  Information. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the  various  proj- 
ects that  the  association  has  In  the  field 
of  traffic  safety  are:  monthly  member- 
ship safety  service,  supervisory  personnel 
training,  safety  publicity  and  Informa- 
tion material,  annual  truck  fleet  safety 
contest,  driver  of  the  year  progrsmi,  co- 
operative road  patrol,  Alabsmia  truck 
rodeo,  education  activity,  special  courses 
on  ICC  regulations,  retention  of  special 
safety  counsel,  participation  In  official 
State  safety  activities,  speakers'  bureau, 
arrest  report  service,  safety ,  awards  to 
civic  organizations,  traffic,  speed  and 
noise  surveys,  highway  hazard  reporting, 
school  safety  shows,  fleet  safety  program 
assistance,  road  condition  reporting, 
driver  training  school,  driver  license  serv- 
ice, driver  courtesy  campaigns,  Alabama 
teenage  driver  rodeo,  courtesy  im- 
promptu truck  insi>ectlon  checks,  lights 
on  for  safety  campaign,  holiday  safety 
patrol,  truck  routing  projects,  Alabama 
Press  Association  Safety  Awards,  hero- 
ism awards,  vehicle  safety  check,  na- 
tional newspaper  safety  writing  contest, 
"arrive  alive"  campai^.  general  safety 
training,  and  truck  accident  Investiga- 
tions. 

As  you  can  readily  see.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Alabama  Trucking  Association  has 
gone  out  100  percent  for  safety  and  I 
have  been  pleased  to  have  been  a  part  of 
this  program  in  the  lights  on  for  safety 
program  over  the  Fourth  of  July  periods 
by  making  a  radio  tape  recording  encour- 
aging drivers  to  drive  with  their  lights  on 
during  daylight  hours.  This  recording 
was  aired  some  1,428  times  during  the 
holiday  period. 

The  Results 

While  it  Is  difficult  to  appraise  the  results 
of  a  program  of  this  nature  due  to  the  in- 
tangibles Involved,  there  have  nevertheless 
been  beneficial,  demonstrated  results.  Some 
of  these  have  been  mentioned  within  each 
activity  description.  Some  have  been  spe- 
cific and  statistically  accredltable,  othMV 
very  general. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  the  cumula- 
tive results  have  been  significant.  The  va- 
riety of  activities  provided  a  continually 
freeh  news  angle  during  the  year,  that  a  less 
number  or  a  series  of  more  similar  activities 
would  not  have  afforded.  This  built  a  cumu- 
lative effect  in  reception  by  the  news  media, 
reader  interest,  general  recognition  and  ac- 
ceptance, and  favorable  public  attitude 
throughout  the  year. 


A  yet  greater  cumulative  effect  resulted 
from  repetition  of  activities  from  one  year 
to  the  next,  which  brought  better  identifi- 
cation of  the  trucking  indtistry  with  its 
safety  purjxMe  in  the  public  mind.  Among 
recognized  safety  authorities  in  the  State, 
the  association  has  attained  the  posture  as 
the  leader  in  the  field  of  safety  among  all 
nongovernmental  groups. 

The  association's  safety  program  has  been 
the  cornerstone  of  its  total  public  relations 
effort.  All  other  public  relations  activities 
have  been  built  upon  and  rise  from  it,  as 
has  become  so  evident  in  press  and  media 
relations,  law  enforcement  agency  relations, 
and  government  relations. 

Nothing  succeeds  like  success  and  the 
axiom  has  become  a  truism  among  the  mem- 
bership, since  the  recognition  given  the  asso- 
ciation's safety  program  has  had  a  uniting 
effect  upon  membership  and  has  been  Im- 
p>ortant  in  merchandising  better  safety  prac- 
tices to  an  ever-increasing  number  of  truck 
fleets. 

This  was  dramatically  characterised  when 
the  State  highway  patrol  in  need  of  a  tractor- 
trailer  combination  for  use  in  special,  under- 
cover investigative  work  was  provided  the 
equipment  needed  by  one  truckline.  Not 
using  the  identical  equipment  needed,  this 
carrier  modified  one  of  its  own  trailers  and 
bought  for  the  purpose  the  truck-tractor  re- 
quired and  turned  it  over  to  the  patrol  on 
indefinite  loan.  Not  stopping  with  this,  the 
carrier's  safety  personnel  then  trained  the 
police  officer  in  use  of  the  equipment  and 
other  necessary  Information  to  perpetrate 
the  use.  right  down  to  driver  slang  and 
mannerisms.  This  unique  project,  coordi- 
nated by  the  association,  brought  the  appre- 
hension of  pxersons  making  illegal  sale  of 
harmful  barbiturates  and  amphetamines  to 
drivers  of  automobiles  and  trucks  alike,  and 
in  one  case  to  schoolchUdren. 

This  like  the  other  ample  experience  of 
this  continuous  safety  program  constitutes 
genuine  results,  results  beneficial  to  associa- 
tion membership,  to  the  cooperating  agen- 
cies, government,  the  public  Interest,  and 
thereby,  back  again  to  the  association  mem- 
bers and  the  trucking  industry  as  a  whole. 
The  program  will  be  continued,  and  as  before 
it  will  be  annually  reviewed,  revised  as 
needed,  and  added  to,  as  has  been  done  each 
year. 

The  program  has  already  been  accorded 
distinction,  honor,  and  recognition  as  having 
merited  the  highest  national  award  of  the 
American  Trucking  Associations  for  a  State 
association  safety  program.  It  has  further 
been  awarded  this  "summa  cum  laude"  dis- 
tinction 3  years  consecutively,  and  last  year 
received  the  highest  pwlnt  score  ever 
achieved.  The  recognition  and  awards  re- 
ceived by  this  safety  program,  attesting  its 
value  in  the  judgment  of  experts  In  the 
field,  while  constituting  positive  results  in 
its  own  way.  had  the  further  effect  of  calling 
such  attention  to  the  program  as  to  Increase 
and  broaden  its  acceptance  and  effectiveness 
thereby  bringing  greater  results  in  those 
basic  accomplishments  of  the  program. 


Proposed  Cartailment  of  Service  on  New 
HaTen  Railroad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

or   CONNECT1CT7T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday,  October  10,  1963 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 
recently  announced  that  it  will  further 
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curtail  passen^r  train  service  on  Its 
lines  from  New  London,  Conn.,  to 
Worcester,  Mass.,  and  from  New  London 
to  Providence,  RJ.  If  the  railroad  is 
pennitted  to  go  througli  with  its  plans  it 
will  mean  the  elimination  of  all  passen- 
ger train  service  in  that  area  affecting 
eastern  Connecticut.  Rhode  Island  and 
parts  of  Massachusetts. 

As  the  Representative  of  the  Second 
District  of  ConnecUcut.  which  includes 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  I  want  to 
express  the  strongest  possible  protest  in 
behalf  of  my  constituents  over  the  pro- 
posed curtailment  of  train  service.  This 
la  not  the  first  time  that  this  railroad 
company  has  taken  such  steps.  In  re- 
cent years  It  has  abandoned  no  less  than 
18  passenger  trains,  all  under  the  ex- 
cuse of  saving  money.  The  people  of 
our  area,  while  dissatisfied  with  the  rail- 
roads  actions  in  the  past,  tried  to  under- 
sUnd  and  to  be  helpful.  This  time,  how- 
ever, its  action  means  complete  elimina- 
tion of  passenger  service. 

The  action  being  taken  by  the  rail- 
road will  seriously  affect  the  economy 
and  growth  of  eastern  Connecticut. 
Curtailment  of  train  service  will  also 
mean  the  curtailment  of  further  expan- 
sion of  this  area.  Not  only  will  it  afTect 
business,  but  it  will  also  hurt  many  of 
our  educational  institutions  of  which  we 
In  Connecticut  are  very  proud. 

Let  me  cite  an  example  in  my  immedi 
ate  community.  I  reside  in  Putnam 
which  is  a  stopping  point  on  the  New 
London- Worcester  line.  There  are  now 
two  stops  a  day  at  Putnam,  both  of  which 
will  be  eliminated  imder  the  proposed 
curtailment  and  our  area  will  be  left 
without  any  passenger  railroad  service. 
We  have  three  very  fine  schools  in  this 
vicinity  attended  by  many  hundreds  of 
young  people  from  all  over  Connecticut 
and  nearby  States.  They  are  Annhurst 
College.  Marianapolis  School,  and  Pom* 
fret  School,  the  latter  two  being  of  secr 
ondary  level.  The  rail  service  is  beinf 
used  by  many  of  the  students,  as  well  at 
their  parents  visiting  them.  They  will 
now  be  deprived  of  this  service. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  repeal 
section  13a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  which  permits  a  railroad  to  dlscon- 
tiniie  passenger  train  service  on  Its  own 
without    consulting    State    authorities. 
Prior  to  enactment  of   that  section  i|i 
1958.  State  railroad  commissions  or  sim(- 
ilar  agencies  would  regulate  passenger 
train  service.    These  local  agencies  were 
in  a  better  position  to  understand  local 
needs  and  to  evaluate  the  effects  it  would 
have  on  the  areas  In  question.     Sinoe 
the  enactment  of  that  section,  the  rail- 
roads have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to 
curtail  service  without  consulting  State 
authorities  and  almost  completely  dis- 
regarding the  public  Interest.    A  situa- 
tion of  this  kind  cannot  be  tolerated  arly 
further.    My  bill,  therefore,  seeks  to  re- 
turn control  over  passenger  train  sert- 
ice  and  the  regulation  of  such  service  to 
State  agencies. 

In  addition  to  introducing  this  bill.'  I 
am  writing  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
calling  for  an  immediate  investigati<)n 
and  public  hearings,  either  in  Washing- 
ton or  m  Connecticut,  on  the  New  Haven 
Railroad's  proposed  curtailment  of  pas- 


senger service  on  all  its  trunk  Unes  in 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  wish  to  insert  into  the 
Record  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  also  the 
text  of  an  editorial  published  in  the  New 
London  Day  on  October  7.  1963.  and  a 
letter  I  received  from  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Pul- 
ler of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Mystic.  Conn.,  objecting  to  the  discon- 
tinuance of  train  service  in  the  area. 
They  are  as  follows: 

[Ptom  the  New  London  Day,  Oct.  7,   1963) 
The  Fate  or  508 

Every  morning  at  7:22  ajn.  (Monday 
througH  Saturday  except  holidays) .  train  No. 
508  meanders  up  the  track,  crosses  the 
Thamee  River  and  heads  for  Providence  from 
New  London.  In  late  afternoon  It  heads 
back  home  to  New  London  again.  It's  a 
safe  guess  that  few  here.  ouUlde  of  rail- 
road men,  know   the   first   thing  about  No. 

508.  ^.     ^      w 

In  fact,  the  New  Haven  Railroads  bank- 
ruptcy trustees  said  the  Budd  unit  has  so 
few  friends  It  operate*  at  a  deficit.  It  pro- 
posed   that    the    train    be    discontinued. 

All  of  a  sudden.  No.  508  hit  the  head- 
lines. Three  U.3.  Senators  appeared  in  Its 
behalf,  a  fourth  submitted  a  plea  by  proxy. 
For  6  hours,  a  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
heard  testimony  In  Providence,  most  of  the 
witnesses  demandln;?  the  train  be  continued. 
No.  508  never  basked  In  such  popularity. 
Yet,  the  situaUon  is  no  Joking  matter. 
It  lUustrates  the  difficult  questions  the  Na- 
tion—particularly the  northeastern  United 
States — faces  In  regard  to  ma«s  transporta- 
tion. ,^   . 

It  isn't  Just  No.  608  (which  would  have 
several  cars,  not  Just  two.  If  It  really  were 
supported  by  the  pubUc).  The  problem 
Involves  dozens  of  commuter  Ualns.  medium- 
haul  lines  serving  a  string  of  communities, 
and  the  long-haul  runs  like  those  Unking 
New  London  with  New  York  and  Boston. 

The  New  Haven  seeks  to  cut  Its  losses  by 
peeling  off  unprofitable  runs  and  Immediate- 
ly hits  a  wall  of  resistance,  formidable  op- 
position even  though  It  concerns  a  relative- 
ly minor  matter. 

But  nobody  seems  to  ha,ve  a  clear  idea 
of  the  total  railroad  plctiire.  We're  told  the 
New  Haven  will  have  a  chance  If  commuter 
operations  are  subsidized.  All  well  and  good. 
But  what  about  other  elements  of  the  serv- 
ice which  show  signs  of  deterioration  and 
which  in  years  to  come,  will  threaten  vlUl 
rail  communications  between  urban  centers 
like  New  London  and  other  cities? 

IX  some  of  the  brains  and  energy  ex- 
pended on  the  Providence  hearing  could  be 
channeled  Into  a  broader  study,  or  at  least  on 
initiating  such  a  study,  communities  along 
the  line  might  be  better  served. 


sje  vital  to  the  public  Interests  In  this  are*, 
an  area  which  has  grown  considerably  over 
the  past  decade  In  population  and  Indiutrtal 
expansion.  Discontinuation  of  railroad  pas- 
senger service  will  definitely  hurt  the  future 
growth  and  further  expansion  of  eastern 
Connecticut. 

The    New    York.    New    Haven    &    Hartford 
Railroad  has  been  the  recipient  of  substan- 
tial Federal  and  State  financial  support  dur- 
ing  recent  years  In  the  form  of   loans  and 
subsidies    reaching    Into    many    mlUlons    of 
doUars.    This  assistance  was  provided  to  the 
railroad   not  merely   for   the  purpose  of   lU 
freight  service,  but  also  to  facilitate  Its  con- 
tinued passenger  service.     By  discontinuing 
or  curtailing  such  pttssenger  service,  the  rail- 
road Is  defaulting  on  lu  obligations  to  the 
State  and  to  the  various  cottununltles  which 
It  has  dutifully  undertaken  to  serve.    If  these 
communmes     deteriorate     economically,     as 
they  may  do  If  railroad  service  Is  discon- 
tinued. It  will  In    the   long   run  also  affect 
freight  shipments  and  the  railroad's  Income 
from  such  shipments.    Tbus.  the  railroad  will 
find  that,  rather  than  having  solved  a  prob- 
lem. It  wlU  have  hurt  Itself  by  killing  the 
•gooee  that  lays  the  golden  egg." 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  before  any  rail- 
road passenger  service  Is  discontinued,  a  re- 
sponsible Federal  agency  such  as  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  should  care- 
fully examine  this  situation.  The  purpose 
of  my  writing  to  you  at  this  time  Is  to  urge 
your  Conunlsslon  to  undertake  an  immediate 
investigation  of  the  proposed  abandonment 
of  passenger  railroad  service  on  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  and  to  hold  public  hearings, 
either  In  Washington  or  In  Connecticut, 
where  all  Interested  parties  wUl  have  the  op- 
portunity to  present  their  views. 

It  has  been  charged  In  the  past  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  an  agen- 
cy which  Is  "railroad  management-minded." 
As  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  do  not  beUeve  In 
such  rash  accusations.  I  feel  that  the  de- 
plorable railroad  situation  In  Connecticut 
now  presents  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
your  agency  to  firmly  and  quickly  step  Into 
the  picture,  In  order  to  provide  the  public 
with  the  necessary  protection  and  to  safe- 
guard Its  needs  for  railroad  passenger  serv- 
ice. 

In  view  of  the  short  time  left  between  now 
and  October  21,  when  the  proposed  ciirtall- 
ments  are  scheduled  to  go  Into  effect.  I  urge 
your  agency  to  act  without  further  delay 
along  the  lines  proposed  In  this  letter. 

May  I  hear  from  you  on  this  vary  Important 
matter  as  soon  as  possible? 
Sincerely  yours. 

WnxiAM  L.  St.  Onob. 

Member  o/  Congress. 
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October  9,  1963. 
Mr.  LATJkENCX  K.  Walrath, 
Chairman,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dbab  Um.  Walrath  :  I  am  writing  to  you  to 
lodge  a  strong  protest  against  the  proposed 
curtailment  or  discontinuation  of  passenger 
tram  service  from  New  London  to  Worcester 
and  New  London  to  Providence,  as  announced 
recently   by    the   New   York,   New   Haven    ft 
Hartford  Rallrocwl. 

The  curtailment  of  railroad  service  In  those 
areas,  which  Is  to  become  effective  on  Octo- 
ber 21,  1963,  will  have  a  detrimental  effect 
on  the  economy  and  growth  of  eastern  Con- 
necticut, as  well  as  other  parts  of  our  State 
and  sections  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island. 

The  Second  Congressional  District  of  Con- 
necticut, which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent in  Congress,  Is  comprised  of  the  east- 
em  half  of  the  SUte.     These  railroad  lines 


October  3,  1963. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Washington,  DC. 

Gentlemen  :  The  board  of  directors  of  the 
Mystic  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Inc.,  would 
like  to  register  Its  strong  objection  to  the 
proposed  discontinuance  of  train  service  be- 
tween New  London.  Conn.,  and  Providence. 
R.I. 

The  elimination  of  trains  508-521  and  525 
of  the  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad  would.  In  effect,  eliminate  Just 
about  aU  regular  train  service  to  and  from 
Mystic. 

Train  No.  508  from  New  London  to  Provi- 
dence and  further  to  Boston,  is  a  great  help 
to  Mystic  people  in  getting  to  Boston  on 
business  and  pleasure  trips.  We  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  reason  many  Mystic 
people  do  not  board  the  train  In  Mystic  Is 
that  they  prefer  to  drive  to  New  IX)ndon  or 
Westerly.  R  I,  where  they  can  leave  their 
cars  and  have  a  larger  nvmiber  of  trains  to 
select  for  their  retvirn. 

Since  there  Is  only  one  train  back 
Into  Mystic,  this  Is  not  nearly  as  convenient 
as  having  a  number  of  trains  to  select  for 


the  return  to  Westerly  or  New  London.  It 
is  this  train.  In  particular,  that  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  feels  should  be  retained. 

The  writer  personally  uses  the  train  six 
or  seven  times  a  year,  throughout  the  year 
and  the  train  is  full  or  nearly  full,  on  every 

trip. 

We  therefore  ask  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Conunlsslon  refuse  to  i>ermlt  the  dis- 
continuance of  service  for  trains  508-621  and 
525  In  the  New  London,  Conn. -Providence, 
R.I.,  area,  as  It  would  work  a  hardship  on 
the  communities  In  one  of  the  fastest  grow- 
ing areas  In  Connecticut. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
report. 

Sincerely, 

Daniel  B.  Puller, 
Transportation     <fr     Traffic    Committee, 
Mystic   Chamber   of   Commerce,    Inc. 


Mervyn  LeRoy:  A  Tribute 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10, 1963 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  marking 
a  precedent  in  Hollywood  history.  Pro- 
ducer-Director Mervyn  LeRoy  will  be 
honored  with  an  impressive  ceremony  in 
Grauman's  Chinese  Theater  forecourt, 
October  15,  on  the  occasion  of  his  start- 
ing preparations  for  the  75th  film  of  a 
distinguished  career,  it  was  announced 
yesterday  by  Eugene  V.  Klein,  president 
of  National  General  Corp.,  nationwide 
theater  circuit. 

A  bronze  tablet,  commemorating  the 
"Salute"  to  LeRoy.  will  be  cemented  in 
the  Holljnvood  theater's  forecourt,  which 
hitherto  has  honored  the  film  industry's 
foremost  stars. 

Participating  in  the  colorful  cere- 
monies will  be  many  of  "he  top  stars  who 
were  directed  by  LeRoy  over  the  past  35 
years,  since  1928  when  he  debuted  as  a 
director  at  First  National  Studios  with 
"No  Place  To  Go,"  starring  Mary  Astor 
and  Lloyd  Hughes. 

Others  participating  in  the  impressive 
event  will  be  representative  civic  and 
community  leaders. 

On  the  long  list  of  74  distinguished 
and  popular  screen  successes  bearing 
LeRoy 's  name  are  such  milestones  in 
cinematic  history  as: 

"Quo  Vadis,"  "The  Wizard  of  Oz," 
"Waterloo  Bridge."  "Thirty  Seconds  Over 
Tokyo,"  "Random  Harvest."  "Fugitive 
Prom  a  Chain  Gang."  "Madame  Curie." 
"Oil  for  the  Lamps  of  China."  "Anthony 
Adverse."  "Tugboat  Annie,"  "Little  Cae- 
sar," "Five  Star  Final."  "Little  Women," 
"They  Won't  Forget,"  "Mister  Roberts." 
"Three  Men  on  a  Horse."  "Gold  Diggers 
of  1933."  "The  Bad  Seed."  "The  F.B.I. 
Story,"  and  many  others,  including  his 
most  recent  film  for  Warners,  "Mary. 
Mary." 

Stars  and  "name"  players  who  have 
been  directed  by  LeRoy  include  a  virtual 
cavalcade  of  actors  and  actresses  who 
helped  write  motion  picture  history. 

They  include  such  stars  as:  Clark 
Gable,  Greer  Garson,  James  Stewart. 
James    Cagney,    Dick    Powell,    Marion 


Davies.  Ronald  Colman,  Judy  Garland, 
Paul  Muni,  Edward  G.  Robinson,  Alice 
White.  Gloria  Swanson,  Marie  Dressier, 
Wallace  Berry.  Joan  Blondell,  Barbara 
Stanwyck.  Elizabeth  Taylor.  Spencer 
Tracy,  Frank  Sinatra,  Rosalind  Russell, 
Robert  Taylor,  Norma  Shearer,  Frederic 
March.  William  Holden.  John  Wayne, 
Loretta  Yoimg.  and  many  others,  includ- 
ing latter  day  stars  as  Natalie  Wood  and 
Debbie  Reynolds. 

Over  the  past  35  years,  Mr,  LeRoy  has 
contributed  immeasurably  toward  the 
development  of  the  motion  picture  pro- 
duction medium  to  its  present  important 
level  in  the  Nation's  economic  structure. 

Through  his  artistry  and  genius.  Mr. 
LeRoy  has  enriched  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
cans throughout  our  land  as  well  as  the 
lives  of  people  throughout  the  world. 

He  has  provided  much-needed  enter- 
tainment for  a  public  in  need  of  diver- 
sion, and  he  also  has  brought  great  honor 
to  the  motion  picture  industry  through 
his  outstanding  and  widespread  efforts 
on  behalf  of  education  and  philanthropy. 


Address  of  Hon.  Douglas  Dillon  Before 
the  American  Bankers  Association, 
October  8,  1963 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  new  tokx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10. 1963 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  address  delivered  by  our 
distinguished  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Honorable  Douglas  Dillon,  before  the 
American  Bankers  Association  meeting 
in  Washington  on  October  8.  1963. 

Secretary  Dillon's  remarks  emphasize 
the  financial  responsibility  of  this  ad- 
ministration. The  record  of  cutting  im- 
necessary  expenditures  without  endan- 
gering needed  programs  is  impressive; 
we  are  still  moving  ahead.  The  tax  bill 
will  provide  further  incentive  to  busi- 
ness when  it  is  enacted  and  the  outlook 
is  good  for  an  improved  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Secretary  Dillon's  address  follows: 
Remarks  or  the  Honorable  Douglas  Dillon, 
Secretart  or  the  Treasury,  Before  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  Consti- 
tution Hall,  Washington,  D.C.  Tuisdat. 
Octobers,  1963 

It  Is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  be  with 
you  today,  as  you  reach  the  climax  of  this 
centennial  year  of  the  dual  banking  sys- 
tem. It  Is  certainly  unnecessary  for  me  to 
relate  the  vast  contributions  which  bank- 
ing leaders  and  their  Institutions  have  made 
to  the  growth  of  our  Nation.  SufBce  it  to 
say  that  the  American  economy  could  never 
have  achieved  the  amazing  results  of  the 
past  century,  had  It  not  been  for  the  fore- 
sight, courage,  and  sheer  competence  that 
has  characterized  our  banking  leaders. 
Service  to  the  Nation  has  always  been  high 
among  your  objectives,  and.  today,  I  want 
to  pay  particular  tribute  to  the  service 
which  bankers  throughout  the  Nation  ren- 
der their  communities  and  their  country  In 
supporting  the  U.S.  savings  bonds  program. 


On  the  occasion  of  this  oentennlal  celebra- 
tion It  seems  particularly  appropriate  to 
present  you  with  a  formal  expression  of  our 
appreciation.  It  Is  a  citation  which  reads 
as  follows: 

"The  Treasury  Department  gratefully 
acknowledges  the  outstanding  leadership 
and  public  service  support  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association  and  Its  members  on  be- 
half of  the  UB.  savings  bonds  program  •  •  • 
and  offers  Its  congratulations  upon  the  ob- 
servance of  the  lOOth  anniversary  of  the 
dual  banking  system  •  •  •  Given  under  my 
hand  and  seal  this  8th  day  of  October  1963." 

Mr.  Klmbrel,  I  ask  you  to  accept  this  token 
of  our  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  association 
and  all  of  Its  members. 

And  now  I  have  an  equally  pleasant  task — 
this  one  concerning  your  newly  elected  pres- 
ident, Mr.  William  P.  Kelly.  Each  year  It  has 
been  our  ciistom  to  Invite  the  Incoming 
president  of  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion to  serve  as  a  special  "ambassador  of 
good  will"  for  the  savings  bonds  program. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Kelly,  I  am  pleased  to 
appoint  you  ovir  special  ambassador — In  the 
hope  that  you  wUl  wish  to  carry  on  our  mis- 
sion wherever  you  may  travel.  In  the  great 
tradition  of  ABA  presidents  throxighout  the 
years. 

We  are  meeting  here  at  a  time  when  our 
Nation  Is  making  critical  economic  decisions 
on  both  the  International  and  domestic 
fronts.  At  home,  we  face  the  task  of  clos- 
ing the  deficits  In  employment,  output,  and 
In  the  Federal  budget.  Abroad,  we  face  the 
problem  of  ending  the  troublesome  deficits 
in  our  International  accounts.  None  of  these 
problems  is  Isolated.  Each  Impinges  upon 
the  other.  It  Is  this  Interrelationship  that 
I  would  like  to  consider  with  you  today. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit  Is  that  It  does 
not  fit  Into  the  classic  mold.  In  which  a  pat- 
tern of  Inflation  and  overconsumptlon  at 
home  brings  with  It  a  growing  excess  of  Im- 
ports over  exports.  Instead,  we  have  unem- 
ployment In  manpower,  plant,  and  machines, 
along  with  stable  price  levels,  and.  In  our 
foreign  trade,  a  sizable  export  surplus. 

It  Is  against  that  unusual  background 
that  we  have  had  to  develop  new  approaches 
to  reduce  and  eventually  eliminate  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit  whUe  at  the  same 
time  promoting  domestic  expansion.  In  so 
doing,  we  have  been  guided  by  two  principal 
convictions : 

First,  that  we  must  achieve  our  goals  by 
working  within  the  framework  of  a  free  mar- 
ket economy,  with  market  disciplines  and 
incentives  providing  the  basic  motive  force. 
Only  In  this  way  can  we  arrive  at  solutions 
consistent  with  our  own  traditions,  with 
freer  trade  between  nations,  and  with  the 
central  role  of  the  dollar  as  a  world  currency. 

Second,  we  are  convinced  that  a  proper 
mix  of  fiscal,  monetary,  and  debt  manage- 
ment policies  will  make  It  both  possible  and 
practical  for  the  United  States  to  achieve 
our  domestic  and  International  goals  simul- 
taneously. Indeed,  we  are  convinced  that 
these  goals  can,  and  must,  be  mutually  rein- 
forcing. 

From  the  very  start  of  this  administra- 
tion, the  central  and  crucial  element  In  our 
approach  to  the  payments  problem  has  been 
our  program  to  provide  fresh  Incentives  for 
American  business  through  tax  reductions 
President  Kennedy  made  the  reduction  of 
business  taxes  a  first  and  urgent  step  shortly 
after  he  took  office.  This  program  was  Im- 
plemented last  year  with  the  7-percent  In- 
vestment tax  credit  and  the  liberalized  tax 
treatment  of  depreciation.  These  two  meas- 
ures together  reduced  bxislness  tax  liabili- 
ties last  3rear  by  an  estimated  $2.6  billion. 
The  tax  program  now  before  the  Congress 
would  bring  the  total  business  tax  reduc- 
tion to  almost  $5  blUlon  a  year.  That,  to- 
gether with  Individual  tax  reductions  of 
almost  S9  billion  a  year,  will  do  much  to 
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spur  OMi  economy  forward  and  will  greatly 
liicreaM  boUi  tha  proflUbUlty  and  the  voluxno 
or  business  Investment. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  how  es- 
sential the  tax  program  Is:  The  President; 
^ttjt  csoied  his  tax  proposals  the  most  Impor-* 
tant  domestic  economic  measure  In  15  years. 
Your  own  association  has  endorsed  the  taj« 
cut  as  one  of  the  prime  prerequisites  iot 
reaching  balance  In  our  International  pay^ 
menu  by  Increasing  business  Incentives  anq 
Investment.  Tax  reduction  this  year  has  th^ 
enthuslasUc  support  of  the  business  com4 
munlty.  of  labor,  and  of  our  leading  econo4 
mists,  who  recognize  that  only  by  revlslnj 
our  outmoded  tax  structure  and  relaxing  lt» 
grip  upon  Incentives  and  growth,  can  w^ 
move  decisively  toward  both  internal  an^ 
external  strengthening  of  our  economy. 

To  speak  only  of  our  balance-of-pasrment* 
dilBculty.  there  Is  no  question  but  that  the 
added  Investment  that  will  flow  from  th^ 
present  tax  program — together  with  th^ 
heightened  investment  already  created  as  a 
result  of  last  year's  tax  measures — woul« 
further  advance  the  productive  efflclency  oC 
American  Industry.  Only  an  efflclent,  ex*- 
psnd'ne  American  Industry  wUl  be  capable 
of  rapidly  Incorporating  new  technology  Into 
new  plant  and  equipment  and  of  maintaining 
our  traditional  leadership  In  the  Introductlofi 
of  new  products;  of  nurturing.  In  short.  th(e 
very  elements  that  must  serve  as  the  founda|- 
tion  of  our  export  effort.  1 

And,  as  we  move  toward  full  employment, 
with  Investment  expanding  under  the  twlh 
stimuli  of  greater  demand  and  greater  proH- 
ItablUty.  the  call  on  ova  capital  markers 
will  become  heavier,  longer  term  Interest 
rates  can  be  expected  to  rise,  and  savings 
that  have  been  flowing  abroad  will  once  moije 
find  ample  Investment  outlets  here  at  homt- 
Only  within  such  a  framework  of  a  pro4- 
perous  and  rapidly  growing  America  can  ^e 
find  a  sound  and  permanent  solution  to  o^r 
balance-of-pa3rment«  problems.  No  one  M 
more  aware  of  that  fact  than  you  here  t^- 
day. 

You  are.  however,  deeply  and  rightly  con- 
cerned by  the  fact  that  the  Initial  Impact 
of  tax  reduction  will  come  at  a  time  when  We 
are  experiencing  large  budget  deficits.  I 
would  like,  therefore,  to  deal  with  this  ques- 
tion at  some  length. 

First,  may  I  emphasize  the  fact  that,  l^y 
generating  greater  economic  activity,  the  t^x 
cut  will  Increase  Government  revenues.  I 
am  sure  you  remember  very  well  how  taxes 
were  sharply  cut  In  1954  and  within  2  years 
revenues  exceeded  pre-tax-cut  levels.  Not 
only  was  that  no  Isolated  Instance,  but  It 
reflected  the  consistent  experience  this  coun- 
try has  had  with  major  tax  cuts  throughout 
this  century.  It  reflected,  for  example,  tl»e 
experience  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  An- 
drew Mellon,  who  said  In  a  statement  bef(*e 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee — a^d 
I  quote: 

"In  spite  of  the  very  sweeping  reductiohs 
carried  by  the  1934  act  •  •  •  we  will  collect 
In  1925  more  money  at  lower  rates  than  we 
coUected  in  1923  at  higher  rates." 

In  short,  sifter  a  brief  transitional  period, 
cutting  taxes  means  greater  revenue — n|ot 
less.  It  was  so  In  the  1920'b.  It  was  so  }n 
1954.  And  It  will  be  so  after  we  adopt  tlMs 
year's  tax  bill. 

But  If  we  are  to  take  full  advantage  of 
rising  Federal  revenues  In  a  more  rapidly 
expanding  economy,  then  both  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  must  exert  a  con- 
tinuing, careful,  and  Judicious  control  oter 
•xpendituree.  An  Intensified  program  of  ex- 
penditure control  Is  an  Integral  part  of  t^ie 
tax  blU,  which  sUtes.  In  section  I.  that  bqth 
Congress  and  the  President  must  Join  jln 
"taking  all  reasonable  means  to  restr^n 
Government  spending,"  If  we  are  to  obt4ln 
"balanced  budgets  In  the  nettf  fut\u'e." 

The  President,  Chairman  Mnxs  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Coounlttee,  and  (he 


House  of  Representatives  In  endorsing  their 
views,  have  all  made  it  xxnmlstakably  clear 
that,  by  adopting  the  tax  bill,  the  Nation  will 
be  choosing  "tax  reduction  instead  of  deUb- 
erate  deficits  as  the  prlncli>al  means  of  boost- 
ing our  economy" — that  they  consider  these 
courses  mutually  exclusive  and  will  not 
follow  both  at  the  same  time — ^that,  In  short, 
the  tax  bill  represenU  a  major  decision  to 
rely  upon  greater  private  spending  rather 
than  greater  Government  spending  as  the 
prime  factor  In  our  economic  growth. 

The  President  has  emphatically  committed 
the  administration  to  a  course  of  Intensive 
expenditure  control,  not  only  by  his  repeated 
pledges  over  the  past  9  months,  but  by 
his  record  of  efflclent  administrative  man- 
agement. 

Certainly  the  budget  has  Increased  over 
the  past  3  years.  But  the  great  bulk  of  that 
Increase  Is  accounted  for  by  the  sharp  step- 
up  In  our  defense  and  space  needs — and  by 
Increasing  Interest  costs  that  are  In  large 
part  the  reflection  of  responsible  debt  man- 
agement policies  and  of  our  efforts  to  stem 
the  outflow  of  short-term  funds. 

Outside  of  the  heavy  Impact  of  these  three 
Items  upon  our  budget,  expenditures  over 
the  last  3  years  have  grown  only  moderately, 
Judged  against  the  needs  of  our  expsmdlng 
population.  One  simple  fact  should  make 
that  point  abundantly  clear:  when  you  In- 
clude the  1964  budget  as  submitted  by  the 
President,  and  before  any  reductions  that 
may  occur  as  a  result  of  congressional  action, 
then — apart  from  defense,  space,  and  In- 
terest on  the  debt— the  total  Increase  in  all 
other  expenditures  during  the  first  3  years 
of  this  administration  will  be  »4.5  billion, 
one-half  billion  less  than  the  increase  In 
these  same  Items  during  the  preceding  3 
years  from  1958  to  1961— a  period  during 
which  the  Government  was  not  often  ac- 
cused of  extravagance. 

In  the  light  of  that  record,  we  can  also 
take  encouragement  from  the  Improvement 
m  our  Immediate  budgetary  outlook.  As  you 
know,  the  fiscal  1963  deficit  dropped  from 
an  estimated  $8.8  bllUon  to  an  actual  »8.2 
billion  Including  the  effect  of  the  tax  cut 
as  approved  by  the  Hotise  of  Representatives, 
we  now  expect  the  current  1964  deficit  to  be 
less  than  the  $9.2  billion  forecast  last  Janu- 
ary before  allowance  for  the  tax  cut — and 
far  less  than  the  $11.9  billion  originally  fore- 
seen after  allowing  for  the  tax  cut. 

In  addition,  the  President  has  said  that. 
In  the  absence  of  any  unforeseen  economic 
downturn  or  International  crisis  over  the 
next  few  months,  he  expects  to  submit  a 
fiscal  1965  budget  with  a  deficit  smaller  than 
the  $9.2  bUllon  originally  forecast  for  this 
year  without  a  tax  cut.  In  other  words. 
despite  the  fact  that  fiscal  1965  tax  revenues 
will  refiect  a  major  part  of  the  tax  cut — 
$7  billion — the  projected  fiscal  1965  budget 
will  Involve  a  lower  deficit  than  that  origi- 
nally estimated  for  fiscal  1964  before  any 
allowance  for  tax  reduction. 

That  much,  at  least,  should  be  heartening 
to  anyone — whether  or  not  he  agrees  with 
every  policy  or  program  recommended  by  the 
administration.  And  whether  or  not  one 
agrees  with  every  cut  or  every  appropriation 
the  Congress  has  made,  we  can  also  take  note 
of  the  recent  prediction  by  the  Honorable 
CLAkXNCi  Cannon,  chairman  of  the  House 
Coounlttee  on  Appropriations,  that  this 
yeju-'s  appropriations  wUl  be  held  below  last 
year's  total  for  the  first  time  since  the  end  of 
the  Korean  war.  Appropriations,  of  course, 
govern  expenditures,  as  money  must  be  ap- 
propriated before  It  can  be  spent.  Therefore, 
the  true  and  sensible  way  to  measure  ex- 
penditure control  Is  to  look  at  current  ap- 
propriation totals  rather  than  at  expenditure 
toUls,  which  are  largely  predetermined  by 
earlier  appropriations. 

In  any  given  year  some  40  percent  of  ex- 
penditures flow  from  funds  appropriated  In 
preceding    fiscal    years.      For    Instance,    last 


year,  fiscal  1963,  we  spent  $92.6  billion  but 
new  appropriations  amounted  to  $101.6  bil- 
lion, or  $9  billion  more  than  we  spent. 
That  Is  why  expendltiu-es  are  Increasing  this 
year  to  some  $98  billion  and  why  a  moderate 
further  Increase  Is  likely  In  fiscal  1965  even 
If  ciu-rent  appropriations  are  held  below  last 
year's  $101.6  billion  level. 

Expenditure  control  Is,  of  course,  the  Joint 
responsibility  of  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. The  President  must  exercise  It  In 
proposing  bis  programs  and  his  budget,  as 
well  as  In  carrying  out  and  administering 
programs  authorized  by  Congress.  He  does 
not,  however,  have — as  some  have  Implied — 
the  latitude  to  whittle  expendltxires  at  wUl 
to  meet  short-run  and  arbitrary  expenditure 
ceilings.  At  first  glance,  for  example.  It 
might  seem  feasible  to  realize  substantial 
savings  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. But  CCC  sales  and  purchases  de- 
pend upon  farmers'  decisions,  the  weather, 
the  crops,  and  other  unpredictable  or  uncon- 
trollable factors.  And,  to  take  another  ex- 
ample. It  would  be  the  worst  form  of  false 
economy  to  cancel  or  delay  needed  Defense  or 
other  programs  which  Involve,  as  Is  usually 
the  case,  commitments  and  contracts  already 
authorized,  obligated,  and  well  underway. 

The  only  way  to  assure  true  control  of 
expendltiures  Is  for  both  the  President  and 
the  Congress  to  Join  In  a  continuing  and 
complementary  effort.  That  Joint  and  con- 
tinuing effort  Is  exactly  what  section  I  of  the 
tax  bill  pledges. 

We  must,  however,  live  with  temporary 
deficits  during  the  period  when  the  tax  cut 
Is  taking  hold.  While  these  deficits  are  cer- 
tainly no  cause  for  complacency,  neither 
should  we  take  them  as  cause  for  alarm. 

I  think  It  is  now  well  understood  by  In- 
formed observers  both  at  home  and  abroad 
that  deficits  need  not  be  Inflationary  when 
there  Is  persistent  unemployment  and  ex- 
cess capacity.  That  has.  In  fact,  been  our 
experience  over  the  past  6  years.  The  rapid 
rise  In  Industrial  production  cost  that 
characterized  the  first  postwar  decade  has 
come  to  an  end.  Year-to-year  Increases  In 
wage  rates  are  now  within  the  range  of 
productivity  Increases,  and  overall  unit  labor 
costs  In  our  manufactiirlng  Industries  have 
actually  declined  during  the  current  period 
of  business  expansion. 

But  If  the  short-run  prospect  is  one  we 
can  view  with  sober  confidence,  this  can  in 
no  way  excuse  us  from  concern  over  the 
longer  lasting  monetary  and  financial  effects 
of  our  deficits — and  from  piusulng  with  In- 
creasing vigor  and  vigilance  policies  to  as- 
sure that  we  are  not  today  sowing  the  seeds 
for  fut\ire  trouble.  And  that  depends  on 
how  we  finance  the  deficit.  Let  me  cite 
briefly  from  our  record. 

Since  January  of  1961,  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  not  supplied  a  single  additional  dollar 
of  reserves  to  the  banking  system  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  Treasury  finance. 
Commercial  bank  holdings  of  Government 
securities  have  actually  declined  by  almost 
$2  billion  from  January  1961  through  August 
1968.  Over  that  period  the  entire  deficit 
has  been  financed  outside  the  commercial 
banks. 

The  total  of  under  1  year  Treasury  debt 
In  the  hemds  of  the  public  has  Increased 
by  only  $2.7  billion,  or  about  3  percent,  since 
January  1861,  while  the  economy  has  grown 
by  about  17  percent.  At  the  same  time  the 
growth  In  total  liquid  asset  holdings— In- 
cluding not  only  money  and  short-term 
Treasxiry  debt,  but  also  the  enormous  In- 
creases In  time  and  savings  funds — has  been 
roughly  In  line  with  gross  national  product, 
as  It  properly  should  be  In  line  with  the 
growing  needs  of  the  economy. 

Government  debt  maturing  beyond  5  years 
Is  now  more  than  $20  billion  greater  than 
it  was  in  January  1961 — an  amount  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  total  Increase  In 
ova  marketable  debt.    And  our  debt  due  in 
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25  years  or  more  la  now  $63  billion  greater. 
As  a  resvilt  the  average  length  of  the  mar- 
ketable debt  has  been  Increased  from  4  years 
and  6  months  In  January  1961  to  5  years 
and  3  months  at  the  present  time — the  high- 
est level  since  mld-1956.  This  record  clearly 
shows  that  we  have  succeeded  In  financing 
our  deficits  in  a  manner  calculated  to  avoid 
future  Inflationary  troubles. 

We  thus  have  every  ground  for  pushing 
ahead  rapidly  with  the  tax  cut  In  order  to 
Improve  both  our  economic  performance 
here  at  home  and  our  balance  of  payments. 
That  expanding  economic  activity  and  pro- 
ductivity at  home  U  the  key  to  solving  our 
balance-of-payments  problem — and  that  the 
ux  cut  Is  the  key  to  both— was  cogently 
recognized  In  the  balance-of-payments  state- 
ment of  your  association  earlier  this  year. 
It  recommended  "the  enactment.  In  this 
session  of  Congress,  of  an  across-the-board 
reduction  In  personal  and  corporate  tax  rates 
designed  to  Improve  the  climate  for  direct 
business  Investment  In  this  country, 
strengthen  the  prospecU  for  cost-price 
stability,  and  restrain  the  large  outflow  of 
private  long-term  capital." 

Your  statement  clearly  underscores  the 
urgency  of  the  tax  cut  as  a  measure  to 
sharpen  the  competitive  edge  of  American 
business  and  help  expand  our  exports,  as 
well  as  a  measiu-e  to  make  our  economy  con- 
tinually more  attractive  for  both  foreign  and 
domestic  Investment.  Of  equally  great  Im- 
portance, the  tax  cut  will,  as  the  President 
stated  last  week  before  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  "give  greater  freedom  to 
monetary  policy"  In  meeting  our  balance-of- 
payments  requirements. 

Your  balance-of-payments  statement  also 
emphasized  the  need  to  reduce  the  dollar 
drain  of  Government  expenditures  abroad. 
Only  a  few  days  after  the  appearance  of  your 
statement,  the  President.  In  his  balance-of- 
payments  message  of  July  18,  announced  his 
approval  of  a  detailed  program  to  reduce  our 
dollar  expendltvires  overseas  by  $1  billion  a 
year.  This  program  Is  already  underway  and 
will  be  fully  effective  by  the  end  of  next 
year. 


But  these  long-term  efforts  to  achieve 
balance  In  our  international  payments  are 
not  enough.  We  must  also  step  up  our  efforts 
to  keep  cvirrent  deficits  to  a  minimum.  Over 
the  past  several  years,  as  you  know.  Treasury 
debt  management  policies  have  played  a 
major  role  In  bringing  upward  pressures  to 
bear  upon  our  short-term  rates,  while  still 
maintaining  a  ready  availability  of  long-term 
fxmds.  In  July  of  this  year,  the  Federal 
Reserve  reinforced  this  poUcy  by  raising  the 
discount  rate  from  3  to  314  percent.  At  the 
same  time,  regulation  Q  was  revised  to  per- 
mit banks  to  compete  more  effectively  for 
time  deposits  of  90  days  or  longer.  These  ac- 
tions have  proved  decidedly  beneficial  In 
Improving  the  relationship  between  our  rates 
and  those  abroad,  thus  helping  to  reduce  the 
outflow  of  short-term  capital. 

In  the  area  of  long-term  capital  outflows, 
we  have  propKJsed  a  temporary  Interest 
equalization  tax  on  purchases  of  foreign 
securities  by  Americans  from  foreigners.  We 
took  this  step  with  the  greatest  reluctance. 
But  the  situation  was  grave.  During  the 
first  half  of  this  year  the  volume  of  new 
foreign  seciirlty  Issues  purchased  by  Ameri- 
cans reached  unprecedented  levels.  At  an 
annual  rate  of  $2  billion,  that  volume  was 
well  over  three  times  the  annual  average 
from  1959  to  1961,  and  was  almost  double 
the  1962  flgures.  It  accounted  for  sub- 
stantially all  the  deterioration  In  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  diirlng  the  flrst  half  of 
this  year.  And.  at  the  time  of  our  announce- 
ment, the  volimie  of  new  Issues  In  prospect, 
the  large  majority  for  borrowers  In  coun- 
tries with  strong  balance-of-pajrments  posi- 
tions,  was   just   as   forbidding. 

The  advantage  of  the  proposed  tax  Is 
that  It  can  achieve  the  required  temporary 
lessening  of  foreign  demands  upon  our  capi- 
tal markets  while  leaving  the  market 
mechanism  Intact.  Under  the  tax.  It  is  the 
Impersonal  operation  of  price — not  any  arti- 
ficial or  arbitrary  force — that  would  work 
to  curtail  ottr  long-term  outfiows. 

This  tax,  as  I  said  last  week  before  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  Is  "a  neces- 
sary— ^but  temporary — expedient   to  meet  a 
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Friday,  October  11, 1963 

{Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  October  10. 
1963) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father.  God,  frail  children  of 
earth's  fleeting  scenes,  we  lift  lame 
hands  of  prayer  to  Thee  who  art  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting.  From  the 
grinding  daily  schedules  which  drain  our 
strength  and  enmesh  our  hearts  and 
minds,  we  would  for  these  dedicated 
moments  gaze  up  and  out  to  the  eternal 
principles  which  give  worth  and  mean- 
ing to  all  that  is  said  or  done  here. 

Purge  our  hearts  of  unworthy  entangle- 
ments and  shabby  selfish  motives  which 
may  mar  and  blot  the  future's  broaden- 
ing way.  In  a  world  that  has  become  a 
neighborhood,  and  which  we  must  make 
a  brotherhood  or  perish,  join  us  to  the 
increasing  legion  that  across  the  bound- 
aries of  prejudice,  intolerance,  and 
hatred,  extends  the  dominion  of  healing 


specific  situation  that  has  arisen  in  large 
part  out  ot  a  structural  imbalance  in  the 
capital  markets  of  the  free  world."  It  is  not 
a  long-term  measure,  but  an  interim  step 
which  we  must  take  wlills  our  long-term 
measxu^s  become  effective  and  while  other 
Industrial  oountrlee  make  the  necessary 
effort  to  strengthen  and  Improve  their  own 
capital  markets. 

There  are  clear  signs  that  these  two  ac- 
tions, higher  short-term  Interest  rates  and 
the  proposed  interest  equalization  tax.  are 
having  the  desired  results.  The  first  pre- 
liminary flgures  indicate  that  otir  third 
quarter  deficit  will  be  no  more  than  half 
as  large  as  the  second  quarter  results.  While 
It  will  be  another  2  months  before  detailed 
figxires,  pinpointing  the  areas  of  Improve- 
ment are  available,  only  capital  flows  are 
capable  of  such  rapid  shifts. 

Despite  this  shortrun  Improvement,  It  Is 
still  clear  that  eventual  success  In  achieving 
a  steady  balance  In  our  International  pay- 
ments must  rest  upon  our  abUlty  to  achieve 
greater  Industrial  efllclency,  to  utilize  more 
of  otir  savings  at  home,  and  to  maintain 
price  stability.  Our  price  performance  over 
the  past  5  years,  our  progress  In  bringing 
costs  under  effective  control,  and  our  firm 
resolve  to  maintain  responsible  monetary 
and  debt  management  policies  offer  assur- 
ance against  any  resurgence  In  Inflationary 
pressiires. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  let  anything  re- 
strain us  from  adopting  the  tax  reduction 
bill  this  year.  We  cannot  burden  down  with 
restrictions  the  very  measure  that  wlU  free 
our  economy  from  the  bxirdens  of  a  restric- 
tive tax  system — we  cannot  dally  until  It  Is 
too  late  over  a  measure  that  we  urgently 
need  now.  0\ir  productive  potential  Is  \in- 
paralleled.  The  tax  bill  wlU  give  us  the 
expanding  economy  and  heightened  Incen- 
tives that  win  enable  us  to  capitalize  on  that 
potential  and  achieve  the  sUU  greater  gains 
In  output  and  productivity  that  we  can — 
and  must — have.  With  Its  enactment,  and 
only  with  Its  enactment,  can  we  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  solving  ovir  problems  of 
unemployment,  unutilised  capaelty,  and 
budgetary  and  balance-of-paymenu  deficits. 


good  Will.  Out  of  the  ruins  of  mankind's 
shattered  hopes,  may  Thy  kingdom  come. 
Thou  who  through  storm  and  night  art 
still  guarding  and  guiding,  to  Thee  aloud 
we  cry,  God  save  the  state. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Name  that  Is  above 
every  name.    AmeiL 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfuld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
October  10. 1963.  was  dispensed  with. 


30, 1964,  and  for  other  purposes,  In  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  8747)  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, sigencies,  and  offices,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  retwl  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries.   

MESSAGE  PROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  8747) 
making  appropriations  for  simdry  Inde- 
pendent executive  bureaus,  boards,  com- 
missions, corporations,  agencies,  and 
offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 


COMMTITEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Maksfixlo.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Permanent  In- 
vestigations Subcommittee,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Goremment  Operations,  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consult  that  there  be  a 
morning  hour,  limited  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  bills,  resolutions,  and  statements 
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by  Senators  not  to  exceed  3  minutes,  and 
not  to  extend  beyond  12:15  p.m. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous   consent,    the   second    time, 
and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

8.2233.  A  bUl  to  amend  tltl«  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  relocation 
payments  thereunder  In  certain  additional 
cases  for  losses  resulting  from  the  displace- 
ment of  property  from  an  urban  renewal 
area;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

S.  2233.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Margaret 
Rose  Owen;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRKWSTER: 

8.  2334.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  an  analytical  research 
experiment  station  at  Frederick,  Md.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Buewsteb  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under   a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  KBATIMO: 

8.J.  Res.  127.  Joint  resolution  for  the  re- 
lief of  CM^taln  Yugoslav  refugees;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(8ee  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kxatino  when  he 
introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 
CREATION  OP  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  POREION  INFORMATION  AND 
INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  McCarthy  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  213)  creating  the  Select 
Committee  on  Forelgm  Information  and 
Intelligence,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  McCarthy, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


ANALYTICAL  RESEARCH  EXPERI- 
MENT STATION,  FREDERICK.  MD. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  which  has  been  submitted  and  rec- 
ommended by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, to  provide  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  an  analytical  research 
experiment  station  at  Frederick,  Md. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  explaining  the  proposed  legis- 
lation be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

The  bill  (S.  2234)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  an  ana- 
lytical research  experiment  station  at 
Frederick,  Md.,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Brewster,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


:^ 


The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Brewster 
is  as  follows: 

vs.  DZPASnCXMT  OF  THE  ImTXSXOB, 

Oincx  or  the  SscBrrAXT, 
WaaMngton,  D.C..  September  9. 1963. 
iHon.  Ltndon  B.  Johnsoit, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAa  Ma.  PmzsmENT:  Enclosed  is  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  an  analytical  research 
experiment  station  at  Frederick.  Md. 

We  recommend  that  this  bUl  be  referred  to 
phe  appropriate  committee  for  consideration, 
land  that  It  be  enacted. 

The  proposed  blU  would  provide  authority 
lor  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish, 
equip,  and  maintain  a  research  laboratory 
at  Frederick.  Md.,  to  advance  the  conserva- 
tion, development,  and  utilization  of  mlner- 
Bls  by  conducting  investigations  of  precise 
(analytical  techniques  essential  to  the  effec- 
tive pursuit  of  metallurgical  research  and 
applying  newly  developed  knowledge  in  the 
preparation  and  identification  of  mineral 
•substances  of  extraordinary  purity  and  exact 
composition. 

The  Department  has  authority  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  facility  under  the  act 
of  March  3,  1916  (38  Stat.  959;  30  US.C.  8), 
which  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  establish  and  maintain  the  facilities  nec- 

Eessary  to  the  conduct  of  programs  of  the 
ureau  of  Mines,  and  we  have  uUlized  this 
iithority  many  times  since  enactment.  Dur- 
ig  consideration  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  appropriation 
bill  for  1964  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
|>rlations  and  the  House  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  stated  that  specific 
'.uthorizatlon  should  t>e  obtained  from  the 
"ongress,  after  consideration  by  the  appro- 

rlate  legislative  committees,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  facility.    Under  these  clr- 
lumstances,  we  are  submitting  the  proposed 
bill    for   consideration    and    recommend    Its 
Enactment. 

Extraordinarily  pure  and  precisely  com- 
|>ounded  substances  derived  from  mineral 
•ources  frequently  have  significantly  differ- 
ent properties  than  similar  substances  of 
ordinary  or  commercial  composition.  Desir- 
able qualities  attainable  by  achieving  new 
dimensions  in  purity  include  unique  strength 
»t  extreme  temperatures.  Impact  resistance 
In  frigid  cold,  ability  to  sustain  repeated  and 
prolonged  shocks  and  loads,  dxirabUlty  In 
(Jorroelve  and  erosive  environments,  and  pre- 
dicted and  controlled  response  to  light,  mag- 
aetlsm,  electricity,  and  nuclear  particles. 
'  For  continued  progress  In  this  evolving 
Held  an  urgent  need  has  become  evident  for 
developing  reliable,  precise  techniques  for 
the  Identification  and  measurement  of  a  few 
unwanted  atoms  in  an  otherwise  pure  sub- 
stance. Requirements  of  new  electronic, 
ttuclear  and  metallurgical  applications  for 
d  terlals  of  transcendental  purity  demand 
analytical  sensitivity  a  thousandfold  or  more 
4xact  than  obtainable  by  conventional  pro- 
dedures.  Research  at  the  proposed  facility 
ih  the  development  of  precise,  accurate 
analytical  techniques  will  help  the  Bureau 
Of  Mines  keep  pace  with  the  Increasingly 
atrlngent  materials  demands  of  the  Nation's 
scientific  and  defense  program. 

This  need  for  more  rapid  analytical  pro- 
qedures  to  Increase  productivity  and  regu- 
late improved  quality  In  the  mining  and 
processing  of  minerals  and  metals  has  been 
accentuated  by  the  trend  toward  central- 
ized control  and  automation.  Research  at 
I*rederlck  will  be  aimed  at  Increased  speed 
atid  ultrahigh  precision  In  analysis  of  rou- 
tine samples  and  toward  development  of 
techniques  and  apparatxis  for  contlnuoxialy 
probing  and  analyzing  gaseous,  Uquld.  and 
solid  substances  In  transit  and  In  process. 

The  Center  will  be  staffed  and  equipped  to 
provide — 


1.  A  capability  for  determining  the  ele- 
mental composition  of  materials  and  for 
development  of  new  techniques  of  more 
rapid,  accurate,  and  sensitive  analysis. 

2.  A  capability  for  determining  the  atomic, 
and  molecular  arrangements  and  crystal 
structixre  In  the  substances  being  examined 
and  In  pure  materials  and  compounds; 

3.  A  capability  for  meas\iring  thermody- 
namic, kinetic,  and  thermoelectric  proper- 
ties of  materials  of  precisely  known  composi- 
tion and  structures;  and 

4.  A  capability  for  preparation  of  organic, 
inorganic,  metallo-organlc,  cermets,  and 
poljmierlc  materials  of  precise  composition. 

The  availability  of  optical,  electronic,  nu- 
clear particle,  and  analogous  highly  special- 
ized equipment  and  virtually  sterile  labora- 
tory facilities  for  the  first  three  Items  will 
provide  an  attendant  opportunity  and  ca- 
pacity for  item   (4). 

The  Bureau's  effort  and  corollary  activity 
by  industry,  and  other  Ooveriunent  agencies 
In  this  scientific  field  wUl  be  strengthened 
and  accelerated  by  the  new  research  center's 
abilities  for  concerted  attention  to  the  solu- 
tion of  pressing  analytical  and  determinative 
problems. 

The  87th  Congress  appropriated  funds  for 
planning  and  designing  a  facility  at  Fred- 
erick, Md.  The  funds  for  this  limited  purpose 
were  transferred  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. The  initial  planning  and  the  architect- 
engineer  contract  for  this  project  were  nego- 
tiated and  are  being  administered  by  the 
General  Services  Administration.  We  plan 
to  utilize  the  services  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  for  construction  of  the  build- 
ings in  the  same  manner. 

The  proposed  bill  would  authorize  an  ap- 
proprlaUon  of  (a)  $2,500,000  for  the  erection 
and  equipment  of  a  building  or  buUdLngs; 
and  (b)  such  sums  as  are  necessary  annually 
for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
station.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  annual 
appropriation  for  the  first  5  years  will  be  less 
than  $1  million. 

In  the  hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of 
Representatives.  87th  Congress,  2d  session, 
which  preceded  the  appropriation,  it  was 
stated : 

"In  the  whole  materials  area  the  single 
most  inhibiting  factor  In  the  development 
and  use  of  metals  and  alloys  is  the  inade- 
quacy of  known  analytical  methods  and 
analytical  devices. 

"Trace  analysis,  the  measurement  of  a  few 
unwanted  atoms  in  an  otherwise  pure  solid. 
Is  the  most  critical  area  In  the  entire  spec- 
trum of  materials  research.  Although  meth- 
ods have  been  developed  to  allow  routine 
analyses  of  impurities  In  quantities  of  only 
parts  per  million,  the  requirements  of  new 
electronic  and  metallurgical  applications 
demanding  ultra-high-purity  materials  have 
multiplied  sensitivity  requirements  to  mere 
parts  per  billion.  Products  now  can  be  ob- 
tained in  such  pure  form  that  they  often 
surpass  the  limits  of  current  analytical 
techniques. 

"Without  constant  honing  of  the  sensitiv- 
ity and  accuracy  of  established  analytical 
techniques  and  continued  development  of 
new  methods  we  cannot  keep  pace  with  the 
demands  Imposed  by  the  Nation's  scientific 
and  defense  materials  program.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  proposes  to  accent  Its  en- 
deavors In  this  vital  area.  An  Integrated 
five-point  program  will  be  Initiated,  includ- 
ing improvements  of  preconcentratlon  meth- 
ods, utilization  of  radioactive  tracer  and 
activation  analysis  techniques,  application 
of  new  scientific  analytical  Instruments  such 
as  the  recently  developed  atomic  absorption 
spectrometer  and  solid  analysis  mass  sjmc- 
trometer.  development  of  Improved  measure- 
ment Instruments,  and  fundamental  Investi- 
gation of  new  concepts  of  Impurity  detec- 
tion. 
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"The  Bureau  of  Mines  proposes  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  center  where  talents  and 
efforts  can  be  concentrated  upon  this  critical 
problem  and  to  which  research  scientists  In 
the  Government,  private  research  institu- 
tions, and  Industry  can  look  for  solution  of 
analytical  problems." 

By  contributing  to  the  technological  ad- 
vancement of  n.S.  Industry  In  the  prepara- 
tion and  quality  control  of  minerals,  met- 
als, and  fuels,  the  Bvu'eau  program  at  Fred- 
erick would  encourage  and  sustain  UJS. 
leadership  In  this  lmix>rtant  area  of  our 
economy.  The  proposed  new  facility  would 
help  to  maintain  a  preeminent  position  in 
minerals  production  and  utilization. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  draft  bill  from  the  standpoint  of  tlie 
administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  M.  Kzllt, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  YUGOSLAV 
REFUGEES 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Yugoslav  crewmen  who  are  seeking  polit- 
ical asylum  in  this  country.  These  men 
are  faced  with  forceable  deportation  un- 
less Congress  acts  In  their  behalf.  Be- 
fore returning  these  men  to  a  Commu- 
nist state  I  feel  that  a  full  Inquiry  should 
be  made  Into  the  equities  of  each  case. 
The  joint  resolution  I  am  Introducing 
will  provide  the  basis  for  such  a  proce- 
dure. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  127) 
for  the  relief  of  certain  Yugoslav  ref- 
ugees, introduced  by  Mr.  Keating,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  tne  Judi- 
ciary. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
INFORMATION  AND  INTELLI- 
GENCE 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  long  held  that  a  joint  committee  of 
Congress  was  necessaiy  to  exercise  con- 
tinuing supervision  over  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency.  For  whatever  reason 
it  appears  that  Congress  is  reluctant  to 
create  such  a  joint  committee.  On  a 
number  of  occasions  while  I  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  I 
introduced  bills  to  create  a  joint  com- 
mittee on  foreign  information  and  in- 
telligence. I  have  introduced  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  61  in  this  Congress 
which  is  similar  to  the  resolutions  I  have 
introduced  in  previous  Congresses  for 
the  creation  of  such  a  committee.  A 
number  of  other  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives have  introduced  comparable 
resolutions. 

Considerable  public  attention  has  been 
focused  upon  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  as  a  result  of  the  problems  we 
are  encountering  In  South  Vietnam. 
Numerous  questions  have  also  been  raised 
about  the  knowledge  which  we  had  con- 
cerning the  recent  military  takeovers  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  Honduras. 


On  Sunday,  October  6,  the  New  York 
Times  published  an  editorial  entitled 
"State  Within  a  Stete?"  concerning  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  The  edi- 
torial called  for  the  appointment  of  a 
joint  committee  on  intelligence. 

James  Reston,  in  the  same  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times,  devoted  his  column  to 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  some 
of  the  problems  it  is  encountering. 

The  Washington  Post  of  October  8 
called  for  a  congressional  Inquiry  into 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  and  editorials  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  6,  1963] 
Statk  WrrHiN  a  State? 

Is  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  a  state 
within  a  state? 

President  Kennedy's  recall  of  the  head  of 
CIA  operations  in  South  Vietnam,  coming 
after  persistent  rep>orts  of  discord  between 
him  and  Ambassador  Lodge,  appears  to  pro- 
vide substantial  corroboration  to  the  long- 
voiced  charges  that  oiu-  Intelligence  organiza- 
tion too  often  tends  to  make  poUcy. 

The  CIA  Is  a  large  and,  on  the  whole,  well- 
organized  intelligence  apparatus,  which 
knows  and  employs  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade. 
But  it  not  only  gathers  intelligence;  it  oper- 
ates saboteurs,  guerrillas,  and  other  para- 
military forces.  And  its  operations — partic- 
xilarly  If  they  are  not  carefully  programed, 
controlled,  and  directed — tend  wllly-nllly  to 
Influence  policy.  If  not  to  make  it. 

The  Agency  has  many  extremely  able  men. 
But  it  operates  behind  the  cloak  of  anonym- 
ity and  secrecy — and  secrecy  adds  to  power. 
When  the  same  organization  collects  intelli- 
gence and  evaluates  it,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  conducts  clandestine  operations— and 
when  that  organization  la  as  powerful  and 
as  well  financed  as  the  CIA — there  is  an  In- 
evitable tendency  for  some  of  Its  personnel 
to  assiime  the  functions  of   kingmakers. 

Commimlst  imperialism  and  the  exigencies 
of  the  nuclear  age  have  brought  us  eons 
away — whether  we  like  it  or  not — from  the 
era  of  1929,  when  Secretary  of  State  Stlm- 
son  closed  the  Nation's  only  code-breaking 
organization  with  the  remark  that  "gentle- 
men do  not  read  each  other's  mail."  Today 
we  must  read  the  other  fellow's  maU  if  we 
want  to  survive. 

A  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence, so  long  urged  but  so  often  frus- 
trated by  congressional  pride  of  place  and 
petty  jealousies,  should  be  established  to 
monitor  our  Intelligence  services,  to  safe- 
guard their  security  and  to  reduce  the  dan- 
gers secret  espionage  and  covert  operations 
present  to  a  free  society. 

(From   the  New  York  Times,  Oct.   6,   1963) 

How  To  Make  Things  Wobsz  Than  Thet 

Reallt  Asz 

(By  James  Reeton) 

Washington,  October  6. — John  McCone, 
the  headman  at  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  is  discovering  in  Vietnam,  as  his 
predecessor,  Allen  Dulles,  did  in  Cuba,  that 
running  a  secret  service  for  a  big,  gabby 
country  Is  a  very  dlcy  business. 

He  Is  now  accused  publicly  of  differing 
with  his  Government's  policy  in  Saigon, 
which  he  denies,  and  he  takes  the  whole 
controversy  so  seriously  that  he  has  con- 
vinced himself  that  there  is  a  conspiracy 
inside  the  Government  and  in  the  press  to 
destroy  his  Agency. 

This  Is  a  serloxis  thing  if  true,  for  the 
cold  war  is  in  part  a  war  of  Insurgency  and 


counterlnsurgency,  and  In  such  a  war  an 
effective  secret  service  is  increasingly  Im- 
portant. But  so  far  as  can  be  determined 
here,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  conspiracy 
either  by  or  against  the  CIA  in  Vietnam. 

an  old  dispttte 

There  is  a  jurisdictional  dispute  between 
the  CIA  and  the  State  and  Defense  Depart- 
ments. There  always  has  been.  State  has 
always  been  afraid  CIA  would  not  restrict 
Itself  to  the  gathering  of  Intelligence  but 
would  go  beyond  that  to  interpret  their  in- 
telligence in  such  a  way  as  to  influence  or 
make  policy. 

Similarly,  the  Defense  Department  has 
always  been  afraid  the  CIA  would  get  into 
the  field  of  actual  operations,  as  it  did  in 
Cuba.  Thus,  State  and  Defense,  jealoiu  of 
their  policy  and  operations  functions,  re- 
spectively, have  always  been  suspicious  of 
CIA  and  prone  to  complain  to  the  press 
whenever  they  think  they  see  evidence  of 
encroachment. 

These  feelings  were  savagely  pressed  In 
the  first  Cuban  crisis.  They  have  been  heard 
again  about  Vietnam,  but  the  analogy  with 
Cuba  is  misleading. 

No  doubt  McCone  and  his  headman  In 
Saigon.  John  H.  Richardson,  who  has  now 
been  called  home,  have  strong  views  about 
both  policy  and  operations  in  Vietnam.  It 
would  be  Eiu-prlslng  If  they  dldnt. 

The  CIA  was  deeply  Involved  in  Vietnam 
long  before  the  14,000  XJS.  troops  were  sent 
there.  The  CIA  helped  train  the  Vietnamese 
Army.  And  they  were  already  close  to 
President  Diem  and  his  brother,  Ngo  Dlnh 
Nhu.  before  President  Kennedy  made  his 
decision  that  a  major  cotinterinsurgency 
operation  should  be  launched  in  Vietnam. 

Thus,  by  the  time  the  Buddhist  temples 
were  raided,  starting  the  present  crisis,  the 
CIA,  State  and  Defense  officials  were  not  only 
operating  in  Saigon  but  were  deeply  Involved 
emotionally  and  had  different  views  about 
how  the  United  States  should  react  to  the 
raids. 

The  differing  views,  however,  did  not 
always  follow  the  party  line  of  the  three  gov- 
ernment agencies.  Some  men  in  State 
thought  a  major  effort  should  be  made  to 
force  changes  In  the  policies  and  personnel 
of  the  Diem  government.  Others  thought 
that  while  such  changes  were  desirable,  they 
could  not  be  forced  without  weakening  the 
war  effort.  But  these  conflicting  views  ex- 
isted within  all  three  agencies,  including  the 
CIA  in  Saigon,  and  President  Kennedy  him- 
self first  supported  the  first  line  and  then  the 
second. 

This  was  not,  then,  an  Alfred  Hitchcock 
spectacular  involving  the  CIA  versus  the  Rest. 
It  was  an  honest  difference  over  whether 
a  purge  of  the  Diem  government  was  possible 
and  whether  such  a  purge  would  or  would 
not  help  the  war  effort. 

M 'conk's  sKNsrrrvrrr 

The  State  Department,  for  example,  against 
the  judgment  of  some  of  Its  own  people  but 
with  the  support  of  most  of  its  top  officials, 
issued  a  private  directive  in  support  of  try- 
ing to  force  a  change  in  the  Diem  govern- 
ment. 

It  did  not  check  this  out  with  CIA  to  see 
whether  CIA's  intelligence  would  show  that 
such  a  purge  could  be  forced.  Nor  did  It 
teU  the  Defense  Department  about  the  di- 
rective. So  CIA  and  Defense,  which  in  gen- 
eral were  not  for  trying  the  purge,  were  not 
amused. 

What  Is  surprising  about  all  this  Is  that 
McCone  should  be  so  surprised  and  tender 
about  the  criticism  and  the  belated  efforts 
of  the  White  House  to  tidy  things  up. 

This  country  is  always  going  to  be  suspi- 
cious of  any  Oovemment  secret  service 
agency,  especially  after  Cuba,  and  it  Is  likely 
to  get  all  the  more  suspicious  when  the 
spooks  see  a  great  conspiracy  In  the  reporting 
of  their  activities. 
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[Fr<Mn  tlie  Waahlngton  PoBt.  Oct.  8 
Onrn  ILuf  xm  Saigon 
The  r«caU  of  the  CIA  chieftain  In  South 
Vietniun  should  not  be  an  occasion  for  re- 
crimination. It  should  be  an  occaalon  for 
some  useful  reconsideration  of  the  general 
role  of  an  Intelligence  agency  In  foreign  af- 
fairs. Ambassador  Lodge  Is  reportedly  con- 
cerned about  the  prevailing  arrangement 
that  makes  the  CIA  both  an  Intelligence- 
gathering  organization  and  an  operational 
agency  In  the  field.  Mr.  Lodge  Is  not  alone  In 
his  concern. 

In  theory,  within  the  CIA.  the  Intelligence 
and  operational  activities  are  kept  separate 
In  practice,  the  two  functions  cannot  be  kept 
apart  so  easily:  experience  has  shown  that 
agency  operatives  in  the  field  have  a  tendency 
to  use  intelligence  to  support  an  operational 
decision.  The  result,  too  often.  Is  that 
Washington  receives  neither  Impwtlal  In- 
telligence nor  benefits  from  operations  based 
on  a  hard-headed  perception  of  reality. 
*  Clearly  the  CIA  Is  at  a  disadvantage  In  any 
public  debate  of  its  activities;  the  agency 
cannot  speak  for  Itself.  Success  often  goes 
unnoticed;  failure  Just  as  often  may  lead  to 
an  exaggeration  of  the  CIA's  responsibility. 
This  Is  the  price  that  secrecy  exacts.  But 
public  concern  In  the  Agency's  performance 
Is  legitimate  and  should  not  be  equated  with 
an  attempt  to  smear  or  to  Impeach  the  mo- 
tives of  any  CIA  official. 

What  Is  sorely  needed  Is  a  thorough  and 
fair  overall  study  of  the  Intelligence  com- 
mtinlty.  Such  an  Inquiry  ought  to  deal  with 
rivalry  between  the  CIA  and  the  Defense  In- 
telligence Agency.  It  ought  to  draw  on  ex- 
perience In  other  countries  where  Intelligence 
and  operational  activities  are  lodged  with 
separate  organizational  entitles.  And  Con- 
gress should  take  the  Initiative  In  launching 
such  a  study. 

For  too  many  years,  Members  of  Congress 
have  closed  their  eyes  to  the  need  for  legis- 
lative scrutiny  into  Intelligence  operations. 
Yet  who  else  can  do  the  Job?  The  public 
lacks  the  facts;  the  administration  has  a 
record  to  defend;  the  agency  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  study  Itself.  Enough  has  come  to 
light  to  Justify  an  Impartial  Inquiry,  which 
might  properly  be  conducted  by  a  special 
legislative  conunlsslon  drawing  on  members 
of  both  chambers  and  upon  private  citizens 
of  stature  and  experience. 

If  an  Investigation  should  discover  no 
grounds  for  changing  the  present  arrange-i 
ment.  public  apprehension  would  be  lessened. 
If  an  Investigation  should  disclose  need  forj 
basic  changes,  then  the  country  might  bei 
saved  from  future  embarrassment.  In  either 
case,  the  United  States  would  be  the  galneP 
and  Congress  would  have  discharged  a  duty 
that  It  has  been  far  too  reluctant  to  perform, 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  thg 
time  has  come  for  Congress,  if  it  wiH 
not  establish  a  joint  committee  or  a  con-i 
tinuing  committee,  to  appoint  a  special 
committee  or  select  committee  to  con-< 
duct  an  immediate  investigation  into  all 
the  activities  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  its  organization,  particularly 
those  activities  which  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  the  Agency  in  South  Vietnanj 
and.  at  the  present  time,  in  Central  ancj 
South  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  for  appropriate 
reference  a  resolution  which  would  create 
a  select  committee  of  the  Senate  to  con* 
duct  such  an  investigation  and  report  tO 
the  Senate  not  later  than  January  31, 
1964.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
take  action  on  the  resolution  immedi* 
ately. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con« 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  th^ 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Watchdog 


for  CIA,"  published  In  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  October  8,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Watchooo  fob  CIA 

Though  bad  blood  among  tJ.S.  agencies  In 
South  Vietnam  Is  officially  denied,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  head  of  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  operations  In  that  country  has  been 
called  home  for  consultations. 

And  that  this  recaU  promptly  follows  the 
return  of  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  and 
Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor  from  an  Investigation 
of  affairs  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  facts  concerning  this  Intelligence  or- 
ganization are  exceedingly  hard  to  come  by. 
and  properly  so.  No  reasonable  person  would 
expect  the  CIA  to  publicize  Its  operation. 
Any  such  policy  would  destroy  Its  usefulness. 

But  an  excess  of  secrecy,  we  suggest,  is 
good  neither  for  the  country  nor  the  CIA 
which,  under  present  arrangements.  Isnt 
even  accountable  to  Congress. 

Even  the  top-secret  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission comes  under  the  view  of  a  Joint  com- 
mittee of  Congress,  the  members  of  which 
committee  are  able  to  Influence,  defend,  and 
Interpret  the  policies  of  AEC  without  expoa- 
ing  any  of  Its  secrets. 

Proposals  to  establish  a  similar  committee 
for  CI*  repeatedly  have  fuzzed  out  without 
action.  Congress  should  be  prompted  by 
current  events  to  establish  such  a  committee. 

The  CIA  operation,  admittedly  highly  nec- 
essary under  present  world  conditions,  is 
something  relatively  new  for  the  United 
States  and  is  accepted  reluctantly  by  a  free 
society.  But  minimum  congressional  super- 
vision Is  essential  to  public  confidence  that 
It  operates  effectively  and  stays  within  the 
bounds  of  Its  avowed  mission. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  213)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  Is  hereby  created  a 
select  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  I»orelgn  Information  and  Intelli- 
gence and  to  consist  of  nine  Senators  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution. 

SBC.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  com- 
mittee to  make  a  full  and  complete  Investi- 
gation and  study  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  to  report  Its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Senate  no  later  than  Jan- 
uary 31,  1964.  No  proposed  legislation  shall 
be  referred  to  such  committee,  and  such 
committee  shall  not  have  power  to  report  by 
bill  or  otherwise  have  legislative  Jurisdiction. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  Is  author- 
ized to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times 
dtirlng  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned 
periods  of  the  Senate,  to  require  by  subpena 
or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  and  documents,  to  administer  such 
oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to  procure 
such  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make  such 
expenditures  as  It  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  4.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  except  that  a  lesser  number,  to  be 
fixed  by  the  committee,  shall  constitute  a 
quoriun  for  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn 
testimony. 

Sec.  5.  The  committee  shall  have  power  to 
employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  offi- 
cers, experts,  and  employees  as  it  deems  nec- 
essary In  the  performance  of  Its  duty.  The 
committee  Is  authorized  to  utilize  the  serv- 
ices. Information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of 
the  various  departments  and  agencies  of  the 


Government  to  the  extent  that  such  services. 
Information,  facilities,  and  personnel,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  heads  of  such  departments 
and  agencies,  can  be  furnished  without  un- 
due Interference  with  the  performance  of  the 
work  and  duties  of  such  departments  and 
agencies.  The  conunlttee  Is  authorized  to 
procure,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  the  serv- 
ices of  public  or  private  organizations  or 
Institutions. 

Sec.  6.  The  expenses  of  the  committee.  In 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $200,000  shall  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
up>on  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  INSTITUTIONS  OP 
HIGHER  LEARNING— AMENDMENT 
(AMENDMENT  NO.  222) 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me.  to  H.R.  6143,  the  higher 
education  bill.  I  ask  that  it  be  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
add  a  new  title  to  the  bill  which  would 
allow  an  income  tax  deduction  for  tui- 
tion and  fees  paid  to  institutions  of  high- 
er education.  It  represents  a  revision  of 
a  bill  I  introduced  earlier  this  year  (S. 
1236)  to  allow  tax  deductions  for  tuition 
and  fee  payments  to  educational  insti- 
tutions at  all  levels,  whether  public  or 
private.  The  amendment  now  being  sent 
to  the  desk  differs  from  my  original  bill 
in  two  major  respects.  First,  instead  of  a 
fiat  $300  per  person  maximum  deduction, 
it  would  permit  deduction  of  all  tuition 
and  fee  payments  in  excess  of  5  percent 
of  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income, 
with  no  fixed  maximum.  And  secondly, 
in  order  to  keep  the  amendment  germane 
to  the  bill  at  hand,  I  have  limited  its 
application  to  payments  for  higher  edu- 
cation only,  but  still  without  regard  to 
whether  the  institution  is  public  or  pri- 
vate supported. 

In  advancing  this  amendment,  I  am 
fully  aware  objection  will  be  raised  that 
it  basically  affects  the  raising  of  revenue 
and  therefore  should  not  originate  in  the 
Senate.  I  am  nevertheless  putting  it  for- 
ward now  so  that  it  may  stimulate  re- 
newed discussion  of  the  virtues  and  fea- 
sibility of  aiding  all  levels  of  education 
through  the  income  tax  structure.  I  also 
intend  to  obtain  new  Treasury  Depart- 
ment reports  on  this  and  other  tax  de- 
duction proposals  so  that,  in  the  event 
this  particular  amendment  is  withdrawn, 
defeated,  or  ruled  out  of  order  on  consti- 
tutional grounds  with  respect  to  the 
higher  education  biU  (H.R.  6143) .  I  shall 
be  prepared  to  reoffer  it  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  tax  bill,  where,  of  course,  it 
would  be  perfectly  in  order. 

Let  me  just  conclude  by  saying,  as  so 
many  have  said,  that  I  know  of  no  better 
way  to  further  investment  in  higher  edu- 
cation and  to  alleviate  hardships  to  par- 
ents and  students  who  these  days  must 
bear  terrific  expense,  than  by  the  tax 
deduction  route,  and,  in  my  judgment, 
now  is  the  right  time  to  make  a  start 
down  that  road. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  amendment  be  printed  following 
my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  lie  on 
the  table:  and,  without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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The  amendment  (No.  222)  is  to  Insert 
at  the  end  of  the  bill,  the  following  new 
title: 

xnXE  XV INCOME  TAX   DEDUCTION   FOB  TUITION 

AND    FEES    PAID    TO    INSTrrUTIONS    OF    HIGHEK 
EDUCATION 

Allowance  of  deduction 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Part  Vn  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  additional  itemized  deduc- 
tions for  Individuals)  Is  amended  by  re- 
numbering section  217  as  218,  and  by  Insert- 
ing after  section  216  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sec.  217.  Tuition  and  Fees  Paid  to  Institu- 
tions OF   Higher  Education. 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction. — In  the 
case  of  an  individual  there  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction  amounts  paid  by  the  taxpayer 
during  the  taxable  year  to  an  Institution  of 
hlghed  education  for  tuition  and  fees  for  the 
attendance  of  the  taxpayer,  his  spouse,  or  a 
dependent  at  such  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation, but  only  to  the  extent  the  amounts 
so  paid  exceed  5  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Limitation  With  Respect  to 
Spouse. — Deduction  shall  be  allowed  under 
subsection  (a)  for  amounts  paid  during  the 
taxable  year  for  tuition  and  fees  for  the 
spouse  of  the  taxpayer  only  If — 

"(1)  the  taxpayer  Is  entitled  to  an  exemp- 
tion for  his  spouse  under  section  151  (b)  for 
the  taxable  year,  or 

"(2)  the  taxpayer  files  a  Joint  return  with 
his  spouse  under  section  6013  for  the  taxable 
year. 

"(c)  Reduction  foh  Certain  Scholarships 
AND  Fellowships. — Amovmts  paid  for  tuition 
and  fees  with  respect  to  any  Individual  which 
(but  for  this  subsection)  would  be  taken 
into  account  under  subsection  (a)  shall,  un- 
der regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate,  be  reduced  by  any  amounts 
received  by  or  for  such  individual  during  the 
taxable  year  as  a  scholarship  or  fellowship 
grant  (within  the  meaning  of  section  117 
(a)(1))  which  under  section  117  Is  not  In- 
cludible In  gross  Income. 

"(d)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Dependent. — The  term  'dependent' 
has  the  meaning  assigned  It  by  section  152 
(a). 

"(2)  Institution  of  Higher  Education. — 
The  term  'Institution  of  higher  education' 
has  the  meaning  assigned  to  It  by  section 
301(a)  of  the  College  Academic  Facilities 
Act. 

"(e)  Trade  or  Business  Expenses. — Sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  amount 
paid  which  Is  allowable  as  a  deduction  under 
section  162  (relating  to  trade  (x*  business  ex- 
penses)." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  Is 
amended  by  striking  out: 

"Sec.  217.  Cross  references." 

and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"Sec.  217.  Tuition  and  fees  paid  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education. 

"Sec.  218.  Cross  references." 
effective  date 
Sec.  402.  The  amendments  made  by  section 
401   shall  apply  to   taxable   years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1963. 


GEOTHERMAL  STEAM  LEASING 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Minerals,  Materials,  and 
Fuels  Subcommittee,  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  I 
wish  to  announce  public  hearings  on  pro- 
posed legislation  authorizing  the  leasing 


of  geothermal  steam  In  the  publicly 
owned  lands  of  the  United  States  to  be 
held  October  25.  Preliminary  hearings 
on  geothermal  steam  leasing  held  by  the 
subcommittee  on  July  12  last  showed 
that  there  were  substantial  problems  and 
basic  differences  of  opinion  concerning 
this  legislation. 

At  the  subcommittee's  request,  various 
segments  of  the  geothermal  industry 
have  submitted  legislative  proposals,  and 
it  Is  the  subcommittee's  intention  to  con- 
sider these  proposals  and  any  others 
placed  before  the  members  at  the  Oc- 
tober 25  hearing. 

Mr.  President,  geothermal  steam  is  po- 
tentially a  very  imi>ortant  industrial  de- 
velopment for  the  United  States,  not 
only  because  of  the  electric  energy  that 
can  be  produced  at  very  low  cost  from 
the  heat,  but  also  because  of  the  ex- 
tremely valuable  byproducts  that  are 
produced  at  very  low  cost  along  with 
geothermal  steam  in  certain  areas.  I  In- 
vite the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  other 
interested  persons  to  participate  in  the 
October  25  hearings. 


SALE  OP  WHEAT  TO  RUSSIA 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  note  from  press  stories  today 
that  the  Republican  leadership  of  the 
Congress  is  going  to  make  the  sale  of 
wheat  to  Russia  a  major  f>olitical  issue 
in  the  next  campaign.  Where  they  got 
all  of  this  authority  I  do  not  know,  as 
inasmuch  as  the  question  of  making  this 
an  issue  in  the  next  campaign,  or  even  in 
this  session  of  Congress,  was  never 
brought  up  before  the  Senate  Republican 
policy  committee.  This  is  one  political 
parade  I  will  not  be  marching  in. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  already  inserted 
in  the  Record  many  editorials  from  the 
North  Dakota  daily  newspapers  support- 
ing this  wheat  transaction.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  additional  editorials  from  North 
Dakota  newspapers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Fargo  (N.  Dak.)   Poriim,  Oct.  7, 

1963] 

Wht  Not  Sell  Wheat  to  Reds? 

Cecil  D.  Jahraus,  publisher  of  the  RanacHu 
County  Gazette  at  Lisbon,  N.  Dak.,  thinks 
that  those  who  favor  a  continued  ban  on 
trading  with  Communists  countries  are  flight- 
ing a  losing  battle. 

"Whether  Russia  does  or  does  not  intend 
to  buy  our  wheat,  It  would  seem  proper  at 
the  moment  to  relax  our  past  policy  In  the 
matter.  We  haven't  made  any  Ideological 
progress  with  past  International  trade  policy. 
The  amount  of  good  a  switch  In  policy  might 
do  for  wheat  farmers  here  In  Ransom  County 
Is  really  Immeasurable.  It  could  be  the 
eventual  solution  for  a  problem  which  has 
been  haggled  over  since  the  days  of  World 
War  I.  Wouldn't  It  be  nice  if  some  day  we 
could  wcMTy  about  some  aspect  of  agriculture 
besides  surplus  grain  as  our  biggest  eooncmlc 
threat?" 

"I'm  for  It,"  chimes  In  Prank  Hornsteln  of 
the  Pierce  County  Tribune  at  Rugby,  discus- 
sing scde  of  wheat  to  foreign  countries. 
"Who  Is  kidding  whom?  Nothing  is  accom- 
plished by  not  selling  to  them,  except  we  all 
pay  more  money  for  storing  our  surplus  and 
OMx  farmers  get  less  for  a  bushel.  If  our 
righteousness  kept  the  Commies  from  getting 


grain  ot  whatever  else  they  need  It  would 
make  some  sense.  As  foreign  aid.  we  some- 
times give  food  or  materials  to  a  friendly  na- 
tion which  In  turn  has  no  qualms  about 
processing  It  a  bit  and  selling  It  to  the  Com- 
mies. So  let's  act  our  age  and  redefine  sin 
and  righteousness — so  we  can  tell  It  frpm 
Just  plain  damfoollshness — like  being  played 
for  suckers  by  most  of  the  world." 


[From  the  Ransom  County  (N.  Dak.) 

Gazette.  Oct.  3.  1963] 

You  Can't  Beat  Them?     Then  Join  Them 

Are  farmers  and  farm  States  In  agreement 
with  the  apparent  swing  to  Join  Canada  In 
selling  wheat  and  other  agricultural  produce 
to  Communist-dominated  countries? 

There  are  evidently  two  schools  of 
thought  on  the  subject — as  one  would  ex- 
pect; and  we  think  the  people  who  favor  a 
continued  ban  on  such  foreign  trading  are 
fighting  a  losing  battle. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  world's  food 
Is  for  the  world's  people,  and  If  we  are 
charitable  we  will  not  deny  any  people  from 
access  to  their  proportionate  share,  particu- 
larly If  they  can  pay  for  It  In  cold  hard  cash. 
Russian  and  Chinese  people  must  eat  Just 
as  others  must,  and  they  should  not  be  de- 
nied access  to  what  Is  literally  the  bread  of 
life  Just  because  they  are  dominated  by  the 
wrong  kind  of  Ideological  rule. 

Whether  Russia  does  or  does  not  Intend  to 
buy  our  wheat.  It  would  seem  proper  at  the 
moment  to  relax  our  past  policy  In  the 
matter.  We  have  not  made  any  Ideological 
progress  with  past  International  trade  policy. 

The  amoimt  of  good  a  switch  In  policy 
might  do  for  wheat  farmers  who  are  our 
neighbors,  our  friends,  our  economic  life- 
blood,  here  in  Ransom  County,  N.  Dak.,  Is 
really  immeasurable.  It  could  be  the  even- 
tual solution  for  a  problem  which  has  been 
haggled  over  and  debated  since  the  days  of 
World  War  I.  Wouldn't  It  be  nice  If  some 
day  we  could  worry  about  some  other  as- 
pect of  agiicultxire  besides  surplus  grain  as 
our  biggest  economic  threat? 


[From  the  Washburn  (N.  Dak.)  Leader,  Oct. 

3,  1963] 
Sale  of  Wheat  to  Russia  Rates  Attention 

The  suggestion  that  our  Nation  sell  Its 
surplus  wheat  to  Red  China.  Russia,  and  (per- 
haps other  Communist -bloc  nations,  has 
more  merit  than  appears. 

While  trade  with  Communist  nations, 
when  It  would  Include  anything  useful  In  a 
war  machine,  should  be  prohibited  by  law, 
food  is  another  matter.  We  would  be  fall- 
ing to  live  up  to  our  responsibility  as  a 
Christian  nation  if  we  did  not  regard  even 
Conununlsts  as  "one  of  the  least  of  these, 
my  brethren."  We  would  be  little  better 
than  the  atheists  who  deny  the  existence  of 
God  and  seek,  through  court  decisions,  to 
Impress  their  ideas  upon  others. 

For  some  moons,  the  editorial  writers  for 
national-circulation  magazines  and  metro- 
politan newspapers  have  been  lamenting  the 
lot  of  the  American  taxpayer  whose  tax  dol- 
lars are  being  used  to  subsidize  agrlcultxire 
and  to  pay  storage  costs  for  this  "back-break- 
ing" surplus.  They  Ignore  that  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  affects  prices;  we  won- 
der what  the  price  of  bread  would  be  If  we 
only  raised  as  much  wheat  as  Is  needed  In 
a  normal  year. 

This  could  even  win  us  friends.  Wheat 
would  be  far  better  to  send  than  foreign  aid 
dollars.  It  could  be  worked  Into  a  battle- 
of-propaganda  victory  for  us,  for  once.  It 
could  cause  some  writers  to  forget  the  so- 
called  evils  In  a  farm  program  and  to  spend 
more  time  on  exposure  of  some  of  the  press- 
ing evils  of  the  day. 

Mr.  YOUNG  Of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  all  over  the  farm  belt  there  is 
widespread  and  strong  support  for  this 
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sale.  I  note  that  even  here  in  the  city' 
of  Washington  two  "fann  publications." 
the  Washinston  Evening  Star  and  the 
Washington  Post,  have  been  writing  Tcry 
strong  editorials  In  sxipport  of  this 
wheat  sale.  I  think  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  for  yesterday.  October  10. 
summed  up  this  whole  argiunent  very 
effectively  in  its  editorial: 

But  none  ot  this  alters  the  fact  that  tha 
wheat  deal  makes  sense.  It  makes  sense 
with  rMpect  to  both  our  domestic  and  out* 
International  Interesta.  And  since  It  deed 
make  secae  the  President  did  the  rlcht  thing 
In  approving  it — however  much  he  may  feel 
oompallMl  to  ezpialn  and  justUy. 


J 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con 
sent  to  have  these  editorials  printed  ini 
the  Raoota  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito-" 
rials  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tha 
RicoRB,  as  follows : 

[From  the  Waahlngton  Ivening   Star.  Oct^ 

10.  Id63] 

Wheat  Dbai. 

In  announcing  hla  wheat  deal  with  tha 
RuasUns,  the  President  sounded  a  bit  llk4 
Shakespeare's  lady  who  doth  protest  toq 
much. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  he  had  decided  to  ap-- 
prove  the  sals  after  oonsultatlon  with  the 
National  Security  OouncQ  and  after  Informs 
Ing  tiM  appropriate  Isaders  of  the  Congress. 
Ths  export  licenses,  he  said,  would  be 
granted  oa  the  basis  of  commitments  thai 
the  grain  la  for  delivery  to  and  use  In  Ui« 
Soviet  Union  and  Sastem  Europe  only.  Ii| 
other  words,  there  will  b«  many  tons  of 
wheat  for  Russian  Communists,  and  Buro* 
psan  aatelllts  Communists,  but  not  one  gral4 
of  It  can  go  to  the  hungry  people  who  are  be« 
Ix^  held  In  bondage  by  the  "Bearded  One" 
down  In  Etovana. 

Ths  President  then  made  the  argument 
that  this  deal  will  «aae  our  1«o.  1  farm  sur* 
plus,  improve  our  balance  of  payments,  etc; 
Finally,  he  said  the  United  States  has  neve? 
had  a  policy  against  selling  agrlcultxiral  com* 
modlttos  to  Ccoomunlsts  In  Rosala  and  Bast* 
em  jSurope.  For  years,  he  added,  ws  hav# 
bean  doing  precisely  this,  with  ths  result 
(this  seemed  to  be  something  of  an  after t 
thought)  that  they  have  had  less  gold  t^ 
spend  on  military  equipment. 

Aa»iiming  all  this  to  be  true,  wiiich  It  \a. 
why  the  elaborate  argiunent  in  justlilcaUoik 
of  the  deal?  The  ansvex  of  coiorse.  is  do* 
mestlc  politics.  There  Is  an  election  com- 
ing up  next  year  and  the  Republicans  wlU 
seise  upon  any  club  to  belabor  tha  admin* 
Istratlon.  In  fact,  soum  of  theirx  have  al- 
ready taken  a  few  tentative  swipes  at  Mr. 
Kennedy  in  this  wheat  business. 

But  none  of  this  alters  the  fact  tiiat  th« 
wheat  deal  malces  sense.  It  makes  sens* 
with  refli>ect  to  both  our  domestic  and  our 
International  Intereats.  And  since  it  doe* 
make  sense  the  President  did  the  right  thing 
in  approving  it — however  much  he  may  feel 
compelled  to  explain  and  justify. 


(From  ths  Washington  Post.  Oct.  11.  IMSj 
Tbsob  am  8B.r-IirnKKST 


Whether  viewed  from  an  economic  or  po^ 
Utical  vantage  point.  President  Kennedylk 
decision  to  approw  the  sale  of  wheat,  fee<l 
grains,  and  other  agricultural  commodities 
to  ^e  Soviet  Union  and  other  Commxuiist 
countries  of  Bastem  Europe  ts  an  act  of  en- 
lightened seU-lnterest  from  which  this 
country  stands  to  gain  far  more  than  It  cah 
poeslbly  lose. 

The  economic  advantages  of  selling  at 
least  4  million  loag  ^f*'^  ^  wtaeat  to  tiie 
countries  of  the  European  Oommunlst  Moo 
are  obvious.    The  receipts  of  more  than  9260 


million  for  wheat  and  flour  and  the  earn- 
ings of  the  American  merciiant  fleet  will 
strengthen  the  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States.  In  fact,  that 
prospect  has  already  been  reflected  In  the 
foreign  eaehange  markets  where  the  value 
of  the  dollar  has  beoomoe  stronger. 

An  additional  $200  million  will  pvobably 
l>e  saved  In  storage  and  iiazidllng  costs  by 
reducing  the  Government  wheat  surpluses 
now  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. And  as  a  result,  the  farmers  will  be 
In  a  better  position  to  produce  for  the  world 
markets  rather  than  for  fWleral  storage. 

The  political  advantages  that  will  be  de- 
rived are  somewhat  more  subtle,  but  tbelr 
Importance  becomes  apparent  if  one  aslu 
what  would  have  happened  had  the  Presi- 
dent rejected  the  offers  from  the  Commu- 
nists. A  refusal  to  sell  wheat  directly  to  the 
Communists  or  indirectly  through  other 
countries  would  have  tarnished  the  moral 
Image  of  the  United  SUtes.  It  would  have 
strengthened  the  hand  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
miuiists  and  ttw  hard  line  opponents  of 
the  doctrine  of  peaceful  coexistence  within 
the  Kremlin.  An<i  ix  past  experience  is  any 
guide,  the  Communlfit  regimes  would  not 
have  been  weakened  by  the  deterioration  In 
the  living  standards  of  their  people  who 
would  be  deprived  of  sustenance. 

Some  critics  are  now  charging  that  wheat 
sales  to  the  Comm\inists  at  the  world  price 
of  about  $1.79  a  bushel  constitutes  a  sub- 
sidy sinoe  the  supported  domestic  price  Is 
about  55  cents  higher.  But  tills  argiunent 
Is  utterly  spurious  since  the  only  prices  that 
are  relevant  In  international  trade  are  those 
which  are  established  in  the  world  markets. 

In  the  longer  view,  the  President's  decision 
could  lead  to  a  general  expansion  of  trade 
and  the  eventual  weakening  of  autarchlcal 
policies  witliin  the  Communist  bloc.  But 
that  possibility  and  the  steps  that  might 
lead  to  It  He  in  the  future.  Decisions  to 
trade  with  the  Communists  must  be  prag- 
matically Judged  In  tlie  light  of  immediate 
advantages,  and  by  that  criterion  the  Presi- 
dent stands  on  very  firm  ground. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  was  requested  by  the  Top^a 
Dally  Capital  to  write  an  article  regard- 
ing the  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia.  In  the 
article,  I  stressed  the  point  that  It  Is  in 
our  Nation's  interests,  both  from  a  fi- 
nancial and  from  a  humanitarian  stand- 
point, to  sen  this  grain. 

Increased  exports  of  wheat  from  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time  would 
not  only  aid  in  reducing  oar  surplus,  but 
would  also  Improve  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, strengthen  domestic  wheat  prices, 
reduce  the  taxpayer's  carrying  cost  of 
our  present  surplus,  and  be  the  humani- 
tarian thtog  to  do,  as  well  as  have  an 
Important  bearing  on  our  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Rccoao  as  a  part  ot  my  remarks,  together 
with  a  statemait  adtH;>ted  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  Great  Plains  Wheat,  Inc.,  on 
September  18,  1963,  at  Huron,  8.  I>ak.; 
and  a  telegram,  dated  October  7,  from 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  Kansas 
Association  of  Wheat  Growers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article, 

the  statement.  aiKl  the  telegram  were 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokb,  as 

follows: 

Wheat  to  Russia 

(By  Senator  Fkaitk  Caxlbon) 
Russia's  piirchase  of  239  million  bushels 
of  wheat  from  Canada  for  $500  mJilion.  with 
a  delivery  date  of  next  July  31,  and  her  pur- 
chase ot  58)^  million  bushels  of  wheat  from 
Australia,  valued  at  $90  million  Is  of  concern 


to  every  UB.  wheatgrower  from  ths  stcmd- 
point  of  future  export  markets. 

With  this  sale,  Canada  has  sold  practically 
her  entire  surplus  from  the  1963  crop.  The 
temptation,  of  course,  will  be  for  ths  Cana- 
dians to  Increase  their  wheat  production  for 
future  sales  not  only  to  Russia,  but  other 
countries  that  need  wlieat  and  this  means 
further  competition  for  us. 

The  last  session  of  Congress  spent  months 
vn-lUng  foreign  trade  legislation  and  I  be- 
lieve every  realist  must  agree  that  despite 
its  Idealistic  approach  to  world  trade  our 
experience — which  is  limited — must  con- 
vince everyone  that  trade  between  nations 
must  be  realistic  and  practical.  World  trade 
Is  not  only  competitive,  but  It  Is  a  cold, 
calculated  business  operation. 

Russia  and  Canada  are  our  real  competi- 
tors In  the  world  trade  of  wheat.  We  have 
never  sold  wheat  to  Russia,  as  her  wheat 
trade  has  always  been  on  the  export  side  of 
the  market. 

Selling  wheat  lieliind  the  Iron  Curtain 
can  be  an  American  opportunity  to  improve 
our  position  in  the  cold  war.  It  can  also 
be  an  immediate  financial  gain,  in  view  of 
our  balance  of  payments. 

Russia's  original  arrangement  for  pay- 
ment to  Canada  for  wheat  purchased  was 
based  on  a  credit  term  of  18  monttvs.  the 
first  25  percent  to  be  paid  In  gold.  Now  we 
are  advised  Uiat  Russia  will  pay  the  entire 
amount  in  gold  immediately  on  delivery. 

Our  Nation  lost  $423  million  worth  of  gold 
from  January  1  to  August  31.  1963.  Our 
gold  reserve  has  dropped  from  $24  billion 
In  1954  to  $15.7  bllUon  in  1963. 

There  are  some  who  will  argue  that  the 
sale  of  wheat  to  Russia  strengthens  com- 
munism, but  the  facts  are  that  Russia  is  se- 
curing not  only  foodstuffs,  but  industrial 
products  from  our  allies  In  ever  Increasing 
quantities.  For  Instance,  statistics  for  1962 
show  that  West  Germany  trade  agreements 
with  Russia  alone  totaled  about  $700  million. 
Germany  is  now  the  third  largest  industrial 
nation  in  the  world.  Italy  has  a  4-year 
trade  agreement  with  the  Soviets  for  $1.11 
billion  worth  of  goods.  France  has  signed  a 
8-year  trade  pact  with  Russia  for  $100  mil- 
lion In  trade.  India  has  a  4-year  trade  pact 
with  Russia  which  provides  annual  trade  of 
$440  million.  Japan  has  a  3-year  trade  pact 
with  Russia  that  calls  for  $366  million.  The 
United  States  and  Russian  trade  last  year  was 
$16  million  each  way. 

I  am  not  advocating  the  sale  of  strategic 
materials  to  Russia,  but  I  do  urge  that  our 
Nation  give  every  consideration  to  expand- 
ing our  foreign  trade  with  Russia  and  her 
satellites  in  nonstrateglc  Items.  We  are  now 
selling  wheat  to  Germany,  France,  and  other 
European  countries.  Much  of  this  wheat  is 
processed  into  flour  and  foodstuffs  by  these 
countries  and  then  sold  to  Russia;  therefore, 
Russia  gets  our  wheat  whether  we  ssll  It  to 
them  or  not. 

Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  we  should 
not  sell  wheat  to  Russia  at  a  subsidized  price. 
The  facts  are  we  do  not  export  any  wheat 
in  the  world  market  through  dollar  sales  or 
Public  Law  480  that  does  not  carry  a  sub- 
sidy. This  is  true  whether  we  sell  to  such 
Conununlst  countries  as  Poland.  Yugoslavia, 
or  oiu"  allies.  The  present  subsidy  Is  al>out 
65  cents  per  bushel. 

The  subsidy  does  not  go  to  tlie  exporter 
or  to  the  country  that  buys  the  wheat.  It 
goes  to  the  American  wheat  farmer  In  order 
to  maintain  domestic  prices  above  the  world 
market. 

At  the  present  time  Russia  and  her  satel- 
lites, such  as  Hungary,  Caechoslovakla,  East 
Germany,  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria  are  in  the 
market  for  wheat.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  in 
oar  Nation's  Interests,  from  both  a  financial 
and  a  humanitarian  standpoint,  to  sell  this 
grain.  Increased  exports  of  wheat  from  the 
United  States  at  ths  present  time  would  not 
only  aid  in  redudnc  our  surplus,  but  would 
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also  improve  our  balance  of  pajnments, 
strengthen  domestic  wheat  prices,  reduce  the 
taxpayer's  carrying  cost  of  our  present  sur- 
plus and  be  the  humanitarian  thing  to  do,  as 
well  as  have  an  Important  bearing  on  our 
foreign  policy.  

Statement  Adopted  by  Board  of  Dibectors, 

Great  Plains  Wheat,  Inc.,  on  September 

18,   1963,  at  Huron,  S.  Dak. 

During  the  course  of  the  cold  war,  the 
United  States  has  refused  to  sell  subsidized 
farm  commodities  to  "unfriendly"  countries. 
In  recent  years,  however,  exceptions  were 
made  in  the  cases  of  Yugoslavia  and  Poland. 
Both  countries  were  offered  wheat  in  ex- 
change for  "blocked"  currencies,  with  very 
little  chance  of  cash  recovery. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  Mainland 
China  has  gone  on  the  world  market  to  pur- 
chase large  quantities  of  wheat — for  cash — 
from  Canada,  Australia,  and  Prance.  Pvu- 
chases  are  still  continuing. 

Canada  also  has  completed  large  cash 
sales  to  other  countries  including  Poland, 
East  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Yugo- 
slavia. In  addition,  it  has  completed  one 
of  history's  largest  grain  sales  by  agreeing 
to  supply  228  million  bushels  of  wheat  to 
Russia  for  a  total  price  of  about  one- half 
billion  dollars.  Additional,  perhaps  in- 
creased, sales  are  expected  in  the  future. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  offered  no  pub- 
lic protest  In  connection  with  such  sales. 
Nor  has  there  been  apparent  criticism  among 
the  i>eople  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
contrary,  there  has  been  widespread  relief 
that  our  friendly  competitors  were  able  to 
drain  off  excess  wheat  stocks.  They  received 
admiration  for  their  initiative,  and  such 
sales  were  Interpreted  as  taking  considerable 
pressxu-e  off  of  the  world  wheat  market,  thus 
giving  the  United  States  some  Indirect,  If 
unintended,  benefit  in  working  off  its  own 
sizable  wheat  stocks. 

The  implication  is  clear:  Allied  nations 
are  free  to  negotiate  sales  to  all  countries, 
but  the  United  States  Is  content  to  stand 
aloof  while  reaping  secondary  benefits. 

These  sales  have  strengthen  the  economies 
of  Canada  and  Australia,  and  have  been  of 
enormous  help  to  wheatgrowers  in  these  two 
countries.  Canada  is  nearing  completion  of 
a  wheat  crop  that  has  set  a  record  in  acreage 
and  may  set  a  record  in  total  production. 
Australia  also  Is  operating  at  peak  produc- 
tion. Growers  In  neither  country  are  trou- 
bled with  acreage  allotments  which  are  com- 
mon to  U.S.  growers.  In  fact.  Governments 
of  both  countries  have  been  encouraging  In- 
creased production,  while  keeping  carryover 
stocks  in  manageable  supply. 

Meanwhile,  greater  and  greater  restrictions 
have  been  placed  on  U.S.  wheatgrowers. 
These  restrictions  not  only  limit  U.S.  growers 
In  their  abilities  to  make  full  use  of  their 
productive  resources,  but  also  establish  a 
ceiling  on  their  Income  opportunities. 

U.S.  growers  have,  in  effect,  been  asked  to 
hold  a  protective  umbrella  over  the  Interests 
of  wheat  growers  in  other  countries. 

There  is  even  more  serious  concern  for  the 
future.  A  world  cereals  agreement  is  now 
being  considered  for  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  meetings  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland.  Propoeals  now  being 
advanced  by  other  countries  would  divide  up 
world  markets  among  exporting  nations, 
with  heavy  emphasis  on  history  of  produc- 
tion and  traditional  market  patterns. 

If  this  proposal  is  adopted,  U.S.  wheat- 
growers  would  be  allocated  a  share  of  the 
world  markets  which  would  utilize  only  a 
fraction  of  their  productive  capacity.  Their 
marketings  opportunities  could  very  well  be 
permanently  impaired. 

In  view  of  the  changing  situation,  there 
is  a  need  to  reexamine  our  Nation's  policies 
because  of  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  Nation  cannot  afford  to  disregard 
the  welfare  of  U.S.  wheatgrowers  who  form 


an  Important  segment  of  Its  population  and 
economic  strength. 

2.  The  Nation  cannot  continue  to  experi- 
ence an  unfavorable  balance  of  pa3rments 
while  denying  Itself  an  opportunity  to  use 
Its  wheat  production  resotu-ces  to  correct  the 
situation.  U.S.  wheat  shipments  overseas 
represent  the  Nation's  largest  agricultural 
export. 

3.  We  cannot  sit  idly  by  whUe  other  wheat 
exporting  nations  build  up  their  production 
facilities  and  establish  trade  relationships 
which  would  permanently  restrict  markets 
for  U.S.  wheatgrowers. 

4.  World  pressures  have  brought  about  an 
easing  of  tensions  and  have  forced  an  atomic 
test  ban  treaty.  We  can  further  reduce  ten- 
sions by  making  available,  under  soiuid 
business  practices,  a  basic  food  commodity. 

5.  While  bread  is  being  rationed  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  it  is  difficult  to  defend 
a  policy  of  artificially  restricting  production 
of  a  basic  food  commodity  and  its  movement 
in  world  trade. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  United  States  re- 
view its  policies  if  it  Is  to  maintain  a  vigor- 
ous economy,  to  give  necessary  attention  to 
the  interests  of  its  wheatgrowers,  to  main- 
tain the  initiative  in  world  trade,  and  to  as- 
sume leadership  in  advancing  the  cause  of 
world  peace. 


Dodge  CrrT,  Kans., 

October  7,  1963. 
Senator  Prank  Carlson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  executive  board  of  the  Kansas  Asso- 
ciation of  Wheat  Growers,  at  a  regular  meet- 
ing in  Dodge  City,  Kans.,  October  5,  1963, 
unanimously  approved  the  following  resolu- 
tion which  I  have  been  instructed  to  send  to 
you  for  your  information  and  consideration: 

"We  recommend  a  reappraisal  of  our  Gov- 
ernment's position  with  regard  to  sale  of 
wheat  to  Russia.  We  believe  that  U.S.  wheat 
should  be  sold  to  any  purchaser  willing  to 
pay  in  cash,  taking  into  consideration  main- 
taining the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  the  promotion  of  world  peace  and  un- 
derstanding." 

Jim  Gunn, 
Executive  Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S  COM- 
MISSION ON  THE  STATUS  OP 
WOMEN 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
the  birthday  of  the  one  who  for  many 
years  was  described,  with  deep  affection 
and  esteem,  as  "the  First  Lady  of  the 
World" — Eleanor  Roosevelt.  It  is  there- 
fore most  appropriate  that  on  this  day 
the  President's  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women — which  she  headed — is  mak- 
ing its  report  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt  was  a  big  enough 
person  to  have  many  interests,  both  great 
and  small.  Essentially  she  was  con- 
cerned with  human  beirigs  and  their  op- 
portunities to  lead  lives  of  decency  and 
of  dignity;  and,  beyond  that,  she  was 
concerned  with  the  opportunity  of  all 
of  us  to  survive  In  a  world  without  war. 

Among  her  special  concerns,  and  one 
which  she  discussed  with  some  emphasis 
with  President  Kennedy,  was  the  neces- 
sity of  offering  to  the  women  of  this 
country  the  equality  of  opportunity 
which  we  strive  to  secure  for  all  our 
citizens:  Equality  In  hiring  and  promo- 
tion, In  politics,  and  in  individual  devel- 


opment, and  perhaps  even  equality  in 
space. 

The  report  which  is  being  made  to  the 
President  today  represents  22  months 
of  work  by  dozens  of  men  and  women 
who  gave  generously  of  their  time  and 
knowledge,  to  roimd  out  a  ccmiprehensive 
picture  of  where  we  are  today  and  a 
series  of  recommendations  for  action. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, Mrs.  Neuberger,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont,  Mr.  Aiken,  Rep- 
resentative Edith  Green,  of  Oregon,  and, 
until  her  death.  Representative  Jessica 
Weis,  of  New  York,  are  among  the  24 
outstanding  Americans  who  compose  the 
Commission. 

The  report  presents  some  rather  star- 
tling figxires  on  employment  of  women; 
it  notes  that  in  1961  the  earnings  of  wom- 
en working  full  time  averaged  only  about 
60  E>ercent  of  those  of  men  working  full 
time.  But  I  was  also  struck  by  the  sec- 
tion on  the  role  of  women  In  our  politi- 
cal parties.  Admittedly,  I  speak  with 
greater  knowledge  of  the  Democratic 
Party — but  I  am  sure  it  is  also  true  of  my 
Republican  friends — when  I  say  that  we 
in  Michigan  are  proud  of  the  degree  to 
which  all  levels  of  party  activity  are  open 
to  all,  on  the  basis  of  ability.  We  do  not 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  nation- 
ality, or  sex.  We  would  be  the  first  to 
urge  the  underlining  of  the  Commission's 
recommendation  in  this  respect : 

Public  office  should  be  held  according  to 
ability,  experience,  and  effort,  without  spe- 
cial preferences  or  discriminations  based  on 
sex.  Increasing  consideration  should  con- 
tinually be  given  to  the  appointment  of  wom- 
en of  demonstrated  abiUty  and  political 
sensitivity  to  policymaking  positions. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  report  which 
all  of  us  can  welcome;  and  I  hoE>e  we  will 
take  its  recommendations  to  heart  and 
will  see  to  it  that  they  do  not  go  on  a 
shelf,  to  gather  dust. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  release  may  encourage  study  of 
the  report  itself,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  White  House  release  of  to- 
day, summarizing  the  report,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Report  or  the  PaRsmENT's  Commission  ow 
the  Status  or  Women 

Culminating  a  22-month  study  of  major 
aspects  of  women's  activities  in  American 
life,  the  President's  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women  today  blueprinted  an  ac- 
tion program  to  provide  greater  opportuni- 
ties for  women  to  contribute  skills  and 
abilities  to  the  Nation's  advancement  and 
to  remove  existing  discriminations  against 
women. 

Established  under  an  Executive  Order  on 
Decemt>er  14,  1961,  with  the  late  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  as  chairman,  the  Commission 
makes  Its  final  report  to  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  today  on  the  anniversary  of  Mrs. 
Roosevelt's  birth. 

A  formal  White  House  ceremony  Is  sched- 
uled for  4  pjn.  for  presentation  of  the  docu- 
ment to  the  President.  In  a  letter  of  trans- 
mittal to  President  Kennedy,  the  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  Dr.  Richard  A. 
Lester  of  Princeton  University,  and  the  ex- 
ecutive vice  chairman.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  Ksther  Peterson,  note  that  the  report 
represents  "the  results  of  work"  initiated 
by — and.   until   her    death   on    November   7. 
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voUoa  to  fuller  rsallzatkm  ot  the  abllltlM 
ai  women  In  aU  walks  of  lUe  and  In  aU 
countries  raised  the  status  of  women  every  - 

where." 

"Ameiican  Women."  the  Commlsatan's  re- 
port, unanl^ousy  agreed  to  by  34  outstand- 
ing Americans.  Including  S  Cabinet  oOcers. 
proposes  24  major  reoommeDdatlooa  for  ac- 
Uoo  by  Oovernment,  education,  business, 
labor  and  community  groups.  It  calls  upon. 
President  B^ennedy  to  designate  a  Cabinet  of- 
ficer -to  be  reeponslble  for  assuring  that 
the  reaoorew  and  actlvlttee  of  the  Federal^ 
Oovenunent  bearing  upon  the  Commission  "si 
riwvM¥WTMyTi«t«ti«n«  are  directed  to  carrylngi 
tbem  out."       ^ 

Maintaining  that  the  Constitution  of  tha 
United  States  "now  embodies  equality  oC 
rights  for  men  and  women,"  the  Commlfl-< 
slon  questions  the  constitutionality  of  many 
State  laws  whlcAi  discriminate  against  wom-. 
en.  It  urges  action  at  the  State  level  to  re- 
peal cr  modify  such  measures,  and  recom-* 
mends  that  Interested  groups  launch  test 
cases  in  the  courts  leading  to  Su(>reme  Court 
review  of  remaining  ambiguities  In  law« 
affecting  women. 

Its  recommendations  for  improving  th« 
statiis  of  women  In  the  United  States  Include 
special  concern  for  women  In  whose  families 
"the  unbroken  cycle  of  deprivation  and  ret 
tardatlon  repeats  itself  from  generation  t<) 
ganeratkm."  The  range  of  Its  proposals  cov* 
ers  many  facets  of  American  life  affecting 
women,  child  care  and  home  services,  health 
facilities,  and  such  varying  opportunities  a4 
Initial  employment,  acquisition  of  graduate 
degrees,  appointment  to  high  political  offloeL 
Supptemsntlng  the  formal  report  of  th# 
Ootnmlsslofi  Is  a  14-page  historical  sectlook 
"American  Women  Today,"  describing  major 
changes  affecting  women's  lives  between  19' 
and  laao. 

B>VCATTOIf   AND  COtrNSELTKO 

Recognizing  that  "demands  ujxjn  wome* 
In  the  economic  world,  the  community  and 
the  home  mean  that  women  often  simulta^ 
necualy  fulfill  several  vital  rolea."  the  Com* 
mission  stresses  as  a  beginning  point  of  all  of 
its  recommendations  the  Importance  of  it 
high  quality  basic  education,  including  edU|- 
caUon  la  consumer  and  family  responslbllif 
tles.  for  all  American  girls.  But  for  mllh 
llooa  ol  mature  American  women  whose  eduh 
cation— either  basic  or  advanced — was  Inter- 
rupted for  personal  or  economic  reasons,  the 
Commission  urges  a  comprehensive  prograai 
of  continuing  education  geared  to  the  Indlr 
vldual  woman's  needs. 

"Qreater  public  understanding  of  the  val- 
ue of  continuing  education  for  all  mature 
Americans  is  perhaps  the  highest  priority 
Item  on  the  American  agenda,"  the  Commis- 
sion states.  "It  is  of  particular  importanoe 
to  women  •  •  •.  Abilities  must  be  con- 
stantly sharpened,  knowledge  and  skills  kept 
up  to  date.  Oontlaulng  opportunities  to  do 
this  must  be  widely  available  and  broad 
enough  to  Include  both  the  person  who  did 
not  finish  elementary  school  and  the  hlghljy 
gifted  specialist  who  must  follow  the  fron- 
tiers of  learning  as  they  more." 

After  deUlUng  methods  for  achieving 
greater  educational  opportunities  for  women 
at  every  age  and  level  of  educational  attain- 
ment, the  CommlsBloii  report  turns  to  a  va- 
riety of  problems — and  their  ^o^omA  solu- 
tions— for  women  In  home  and  community 
life.  In  employment.  In  social  welfare  pro- 
grams, Inclddlng  social  security.  In  the  exer- 
cise ot  personal  and  property  rights  azul  l|n 
women's  rolss  as  citizens.  (A  complete  ll^t 
of  majcr  recommendations  Is  attached.) 

XOTTAUTT  or  MOHT8  TOK  ■WOMKN 

In  Its  disciisslon  of  means  and  methods 
for  achieving  "equality  of  rights  under  the 
law  for  all  persona,  male  or  female" — whloh 
it  said  is  "basic  to  democracy," — the  Com- 
mission reporU  that  it  received  "divergent 


viewpoints  on  these  methods."  particularly 
from  national  women's  organizations  and  la- 
bor union  groups,  among  them  a  proposal 
for  an  equal  rights  anMudment  to  the  Con- 
stitution.   The  report  then  adds: 

"Since  the  Oonunlsslon  Is  convinced  that 
the  U.S.  Constitution  now  embodies  equality 
of  rights  for  men  and  women,  we  conclude 
that  a  constitutional  amendment  need  not 
now  be  sought  In  order  to  establish  this 
principle.  But  Judicial  clarification  U  im- 
perative. In  order  that  remaining  ambigui- 
ties with  respect  to  the  consUtutional  pro- 
tection of  women's  rights  be  eliminated. 

"Early  and  definitive  court  pronouncement, 
particularly  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  Is 
urgently  needed  with  regard  to  the  validity 
under  the  5th  and  14th  amendments  of  laws 
and  offlclal  practices  discriminating  against 
women,  to  the  end  that  the  principle  of 
equality  Ijeoome  firmly  established  In  con- 
stitutional doctrine. 

"Accordingly.  Interested  groups  shoxild 
give  high  priority  to  bringing  under  court 
review  cases  involving  laws  and  practices 
which  discriminate  against  women. 

"At  the  same  time,  appropriate  Federal, 
State,  and  local  officials  in  all  branches  of 
government  should  be  urged  to  scrutinize 
carefully  those  laws,  regulations,  and  prac- 
tices which  distinguish  on  the  basis  of  ssz, 
to  determine  whether  they  are  Justifiable  in 
the  light  of  contemporary  conditions  and 
to  the  end  of  removing  archaic  standardSj 
which  today  operate  as  discriminatory. 

"The  Commission  commends  and  en- 
courages continued  efforts  on  the  part  of  all 
Interested  groups  in  educating  the  public 
and  In  urging  private  action,  and  action 
within  the  Judicial,  executive,  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  government,  to  the  end  that 
full  equality  of  rights  may  became  a  reality." 
In  this  connection,  the  Commission  on  the 
status  of  women  declares,  the  United  States 
should  "assert  leadership,  particularly  in 
the  United  Nations,"  to  improve  the  status 
of  women  throughout  the  world,  and  should 
demonstrate  "Its  sincere  concern  for  women's 
equal  rights  by  becoming  a  party  to  appro- 
priate" International  human  rights  con- 
ventions. 


JTTBT   SXBVICK:    PERSONAL  AND   PBOPEETT    EIGHTS 

W<xnen  became  eligible  to  serve  on  all 
Federal  Juries  "only  by  virtue  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957,"  the  report  states,  adding 
that  the  Commission  "regards  further  Fed- 
eral legislation  as  necessary"  to  assxu-e  that 
procedures  for  selecting  qualified  persons  as 
Jvirors  shall  not  "systematically  cr  deliber- 
ately exclude  any  group  from  the  Jury  panel 
on  accovmt  of  race,  sex,  political  or  religious 
affiliation,  or  economic  or  social  status." 
It  calls  also  for  "appropriate  action,  Includ- 
ing enactment  of  legislation  where  neces- 
sary" to  achieve  equal  Jury  service  in  the 
States.  (In  3  States,  women  still  may 
not  serve  on  Juries  of  the  State  courts,  and 
In  28  others  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
women  who  are  called  on  for  Jury  service 
may  claim  exemptions  not  available  to  men.) 

In  many  specific  areas  of  personal  and 
property  rights  vmder  State  laws,  "the  dis- 
abilities of  married  women  are  considerable," 
the  report  declares,  and  urges  that  State 
statutes  affecting  family  law  and  personal 
and  property  rights  of  women  should  be 
modernized.    The  Commission  continues: 

"State  legislatures,  and  other  groups  oon- 
cemed  with  the  Improvement  of  State  stat- 
utes affecting  family  law  and  personal  and 
property  rights  of  married  women,  including 
the  National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on 
Uniform  State  Laws,  the  Council  of  State 
Governments,  the  American  Law  Institute, 
and  State  Com^nlasions  on  the  Status  of 
Women,  shoiild  move  to  eliminate  laws 
which  Impose  legal  disabilities  on  women." 

WOMXN    IN    POLITICS 

The  Conunlsslon  voices  disappointment  In 
the  degree  of  participation  by  women  In  the 


pc^ltical  life  of  the  country  In  the  43  years 
since  the  adoption  of  the  19th  amendment. 
Women  currently  outnumber  men  in  the 
U.S.  population  by  4  million,  "but  In  terms 
of  registration  and  election-day  turnout, 
their  failure  to  use  their  vote  converts  them 
into  a  political  minority,"  the  report  states. 
"Additional  efforts  are  necessary  to  Interest 
and  educate  women  on  public  Issiies,  prepare 
them  for  more  constructive  activity  In  the 
national  parties,  and  stimulate  them  to  seek 
elective  and  appointive  office. 

"In  the  Federal  Congress  only  2  of  100 
Senators  and  11  of  435  Representatives  are 
women.  Only  2  women  have  held  Cabinet 
rank  In  the  Federal  Oovernment;  only  6  have 
served  as  ambassadors  or  ministers.  In 
Federal  Judicial  office,  no  women  are  on  the 
Supreme  Covul;  or  the  courts  of  appeals. 
One  woman  Judge  serves  on  the  U.S.  Customs 
Court  and  one  on  the  Tax  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Of  307  Federal  district 
Judges,  only  2  are  women." 

The  report  calls  for  a  stronger  drive  by 
qualified  women  to  achieve  high  elective  and 
appointive  posts  at  local,  State,  and  na- 
tioiud  levels  in  all  three  branches  of  gov- 
ernment; and  less  emphasis  on  what  It  de- 
scribes as  "ceremonial"  recognition  of  women 
In  the  organizations  of  the  political  parties. 
While  the  number  of  women  holding  ap- 
pointive posts  in  the  upper  levels  of  the 
Federal  executive  branch  has  Increased  dur- 
ing the  past  three  administrations,  the  re- 
port points  out  that  the  percent  of  such 
Jobs  held  by  women  has  remained  constant 
at  2.4  percent.  In  the  States,  meanwhile, 
only  234  of  approximately  7,700  seats  In  the 
legislatures  were  held  by  women  in  1962. 
The  formal  recommendation  of  the  Commis- 
sion states: 

"Public  office  should  be  held  according  to 
ability,  experience,  and  effort,  without  spe- 
cial preferences  or  discriminations  based  on 
sex.  Increasing  consideration  should  con- 
tinually be  given  to  the  appointment  of 
women  of  demonstrated  ability  and  political 
sensitivity   to   policymaking   positions." 

HOMS  AND  COMiriTNITT 

The  fundamental  reBponslbllity  of  women 
as  mothers  and  homemakers  can  be  under- 
taken more  effectively  "when  communities 
provide  appropriate  resources  and  when  they 
know  how  to  use  such  resources  for  health, 
education,  safety,  recreation,  child  care,  and 
counseling,"  the  report  declares.  It  em- 
phasizes that  child  care  services  are  needed 
In  all  communities  and  by  all  kinds  of  fami- 
lies, and  that  "failure  to  assure  such  serv- 
ices refiects  a  lack  of  community  awareness 
of  the  realities  of  modern  life."  It  recom- 
mends: 

"For  the  benefit  of  children,  mothers,  and 
society,  child  care  services  should  be  avail- 
able for  children  of  families  at  all  economic 
levels.  Proper  standards  of  child  care  must 
be  maintained,  whether  services  are  in  homes 
or  in  centers.  Costs  should  be  met  by  fees 
scaled  to  parents'  ability  to  pay,  contribu- 
tions from  voluntary  agencies,  and  public 
appropriations." 

The  refKirt  acknowledges  that  the  Revenue 
Act  o^  1954  providing  allowance  of  deduc- 
tions from  Federal  Income  tax  liability  for 
child  care  still  aids  some  moderate  Income 
and  low-Income  families.  "But  the  limit 
above  which  deductions  are  not  allowed  has 
become  unrealistic."  the  report  says  of  the 
provision  permitting  deductions  only  when 
a  couple's  joint  annual  Income  Is  #5,100  or 
less. 

Counseling  and  homemakers'  services  at 
the  community  level  are  uigcd  'to  help 
families  avoid  or  overcome  breaxdown  or 
dependency  •  •  •  establish  a  soundly  based 
homellfe  •  •  •  and  meet  emergency  or  oth- 
er special  needs."  The  report  also  supports 
public  and  private  community  programs 
with  "comprehensive  provisions  for  health 
and  rehabillUtlon  services,  Including  easily 
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accessible  maternal  and  child  health  serv- 
ices" and  "education  to  encourage  their 
use." 

"Local  leadership  should  be  encouraged  to 
assxire  the  needed  range  of  community  serv- 
ices by  commercial  or  cooperative  enterprises, 
voluntary  agencies,  or  public  programs. 
Where  a  cross  section  of  the  community 
participates  In  policy  decisions,  the  shift 
from  planning  for  to  planning  with  the  per- 
sons to  be  served  brings  new  Insights,"  the 
report  declares. 

It  urges  coordinated  and  Imaginative  plan- 
ning among  volunteer  agencies  and  organi- 
zations in  the  recruitment,  training,  place- 
ment, and  supervision  of  volunteers,  and 
increasing  the  number  of  potential  volun- 
teers by  tapping  •  •  •  youth,  retired  people, 
members  of  minority  groups,  and  women  not 
presently  In  volunteer  activities. 

WOMEN  IN  EMPLOYMENT 

The  Commission  was  instrumental  in  hav- 
ing the  Federal  Government  revise  hiring  and 
promotion  practices  to  assure  women  equal 
opportunities  In  Civil  Service  employment. 
It  likewise  advanced  policy  changes  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  looking  toward  re- 
moval of  specific  statutory  limitations  on 
high  officer  rank  for  women  In  the  armed 
services. 

Also  at  the  request  of  the  Commission, 
the  U.S.  Employment  Service's  longtime  pol- 
icy of  referring  applicants  for  Jobs  solely  on 
the  basis  of  qualifications  was  underscored 
by  a  directive  Instructing  State  offices  to  re- 
fer qualified  applicants  regardless  of  sex  and 
requesting  employers  using  USES  to  avoid 
Job  orders  specifying  sex  except  where  gen- 
uinely warranted.  The  Commission  con- 
cluded that  at  the  Federal  level,  the  most 
feasible  tool  for  directing  employers'  atten- 
tion to  the  Importance  of  equal  treatment 
for  women  workers  would  be  an  Executive 
order  and  recommends : 

"Equal  opportunity  for  women  In  hiring, 
training,  and  promotion  should  be  the  gov- 
erning principle  In  private  employment.  An 
Executive  order  should  state  this  principle 
and  advance  its  application  to  work  done  un- 
der Federal  contracts." 

SXCURITT  OF  BASIC  INCOME 

In  noting  that  some  Important  gaps  re- 
main In  programs  designed  to  a8s\ire  se- 
curity of  basic  Income,  such  as  social  se- 
curity and  unemployment  compensation,  the 
report  cites  the  example  of  the  62-year-old 
widow  who  receives  a  benefit  equal  to  only 
82V^  percent  of  her  husband's  primary  bene- 
fit. 

"An  aged  widow  should  not  have  to  live 
on  lees  than  her  husband  would  receive  if 
he  survived  her,"  the  rejxjrt  declares,  add- 
ing that  her  benefit  should  be  equal  to 
the  amount  that  her  husband  would  have 
received  at  the  same  age  had  he  lived. 

The  report  also  urges  a  broader  definition 
of  dependents  of  single  workers,  men  and 
women  alike,  to  meet  a  genuine  social 
need  of  many  single  workers  with  depend- 
ent relatives  other  than  parents. 

Another  gap,  according  to  the  report,  lies 
In  the  Federal-State  program  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance.  Designed  to  protect  work- 
ers against  temporary  loss  of  income,  this 
program  does  not  cover  workers  in  small 
firms,  nonprofit  organizations,  and  State  and 
local  governments,  or  household  workers  and 
agricultural  laborers.  Employees  in  all  of 
these  fields  except  agriculture  "are  substan- 
tially. If  not  predominantly,  composed  of 
women  workers,"  declares  the  report  recom- 
mending : 

"The  coverage  of  the  unemployment  In- 
8iu"ance  system  should  be  extended.  Small 
establishments  and  nonprofit  organizations 
should  be  covered  now  through  Federal  ac- 
tion, and  State  and  local  government  em- 
ployees through  State  action.  Practicable 
means  of  covering  at  least  some  household 


workers  and  agricultural  workers  should  be 
actively  explored." 

LABOR     STANDARDS 

Because  millions  of  low-paid  workers  who 
most  need  protection  are  not  covered  by  Fed- 
eral or  State  wage  and  hour  laws,  the  report 
declares  that  "the  Federal  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act,  Including  premium  pay  for  over- 
time, should  be  extended  to  employment  sub- 
ject to  Federal  Jiirlsdlctlon  but  now  un- 
covered, such  as  work  In  hotels,  motels, 
restaurants,  and  laundries.  In  additional  re- 
tail establishments.  In  agriculture,  and  In 
nonprofit  organizations."  It  also  calls  on 
States  to  enact,  or  to  strengthen  and  extend 
State  legislation,  applicable  to  both  men 
and  women  to  provide  minimum  wage  levels 
approximating  the  minlmvun  under  Federal 
law  and  to  require  premium  pay  at  the  rate 
of  at  least  time  and  a  half  for  overtime. 

While  recognizing  that  effective  minimum 
wage  coverage,  with  at  least  time  and  a  half 
the  regular  rate  for  all  hours  over  8  a  day  or 
40  a  week,  Is  the  best  way  to  discourage  ex- 
cessive hours  of  work,  the  report  declares 
that  "the  welfare  of  all  workers  requires  that 
where  Bp>ecial  hour  protection  for  women 
represents  the  l>est  so  far  attained  it  should 
be  maintained  and  strengthened." 

However,  it  urges  exemption  of  women  In 
executive,  administrative,  and  professional 
jobs  from  hovir  law  coverage. 

Describing  the  difficulty  of  organizing 
women,  especially  those  In  low-paid  work 
who  are  least  able  to  risk  possible  loss  of 
earnings  in  employment  solely  under 
State  jurisdiction,  the  report  asserts  "State 
laws  sbovild  protect  the  right  of  all  workers 
to  Join  unions  of  their  own  choosing  and  to 
bargain  collectively." 

The  report  proposes  fiexibiUty,  with  health 
and  safety  safeguards.  In  State  laws  restrict- 
ing welghtllftlng  and  nightwork.  and  calls  on 
the  States  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  establishing  by  law  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  pay  for  comparable  work. 

"American  Women"  Is  an  86-i>age,  2-color 
book  containing  21  charts,  written  by  Helen 
Hill  Miller  and  designed  by  Frank  Guaragna. 
It  has  been  published  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office  and  Is  available  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington, 
DC,  for  $1.25. 

MEMBERS    or   THE   COMMISSION 

The  names  of  the  men  and  women  ap- 
pointed to  the  Commission,  and  the  posts 
they  occupied  at  the  time  of  their  appoint- 
ment: 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Chairman  (de- 
ceased); Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  Executive 
Vice  Chairman,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor; 
Dr.  Richard  A.  Lester,  Vice  Chairman,  chair- 
man. Department  of  Economics,  Princeton 
University;  the  Attorney  General,  Hon.  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy;  the  Secretary  of  Agricultiu-e, 
Hon.  Orville  L.  Freeman;  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Hon.  Luther  H.  Hodges;  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  Hon.  Arthur  J.  Goldberg. 
Hon.  W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz;  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Hon. 
Abraham  A.  Rlblcoff,  Hon.  Anthony  J.  Cele- 
brezze;  Hon.  George  D.  Aiken,  U.S.  Senate; 
Hon.  Maurlne  B.  Neuberger,  U.S.  Senate; 
Hon.  Edith  Green,  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; Hon.  Jessica  M.  Wels  (deceased), 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives;  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Hon. 
John  W.  Macy,  Jr.;  Mrs.  Macon  Boddy,  Hen- 
rietta, Tex.;  Dr.  Mary  I.  Biuiting,  president, 
Radcllffe  College;  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Callahan, 
member,  executive  board,  International 
Union  of  Electrical,  Radio,  and  Machine 
Workers;  Dr.  Henry  David,  president.  New 
School  for  Social  Research;  Miss  Dorothy 
Height,  president.  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women,  Inc.;  Miss  Margaret  Hlckey,  Public 
Affairs  editor.  Ladies'  Home  Journal;  Mrs. 
Viola  H.  Hymes,  president.  National  Coun- 
cil of  Jewish  Women,  Inc.;  Miss  Margaret  J. 
Mealey,  executive  director.  National  Council 


of  Catholic  Women;  Mr.  Norman  E.  Nichol- 
son, administrative  assistant.  Kaiser  Indus- 
tries Corp.,  Oakland,  Calif.;  Miss  Marguerite 
Rawalt,  attorney;  past  president:  Federal 
Bar  Association,  National  Association  of 
Women  Lawyers,  National  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club, 
Inc.;  Mr.  William  F.  Schnitzler,  secretary- 
treasurer,  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations;  Dr. 
Caroline  F.  Ware,  Vienna,  Va.;  Dr.  Cynthia 
C.  Wedel,  Assistant  General  Secretary  for 
Program,  National  Cotmcll  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  In  the  Uj8  A. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
no  other  Senator  wishes  to  speak  during 
the  morning  hour,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  the  nom- 
ination of  John  R.  Reilly,  of  Iowa,  to 
be  a  Federal  Trade  Commissioner,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Willis  Moore  Hawkins,  Jr.,  of 
California,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


VS.  NAVY 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  sundry  nominations  in  the  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VIC^E  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection,  they 
are  confirmed. 


VS.  ARMY 

The    legislative    clerk    proceeded    to 
read  sundry  nominations  in  the  Army. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection,  they 
are  confirmed. 


October  11 


THE  AIR  FORCE,  THE  ARMY.  THE 
MARINE  CORPS,  THE  NAVY,  AND 
THE  NAVY  AND  MARINE  CORPS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  sundry  nominations,  which  had 
been  placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk,  in 
the  Air  Force,  the  Army,  the  Marine 
Corps,  the  Navy,  and  the  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc ;  and,  without  objection,  they 
are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  all  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resiune  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


McDonnell  has  no  superior  in 
aircrapt  and  space  engineer- 
ing and  production  i 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently a  report  was  issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration which  could  be  construed  as 
criticism  of  one  of  the  Nation's  great 
corporations,  McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp., 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I  am  disturbed  at  this  report.  It  is  al- 
most universally  agreed  in  the  trade 
and  among  the  services,  no  company  in 
the  United  States  knows  more  about  how 
to  build  aeronautical  and  astronautical 
equipment  than  do  the  people  of 
McDonnell.  I 

Considering  the  fact  there  have  been' 
scores  of  failures  in  nonmanned  launch - 
ings,  and  not  a  single  failure  in  manned , 
launchings,  every  single  one  of  which 
was  accomplished  in  a  McDonnell  cap- 
sule, it  is  all  pretty  mystifying. 

Perhaps  the  trouble  is  we  are  moving! 
our  spsice  program  too  fast.  Any  in-^ 
dustrialist  knows  everything  cannot  be' 
perfect  when  one  is  moving  very  rapidly 
to  the  point  it  is  characterized  as  a  race. 

In  this  cormection,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
on  this  matter  by  Mr.  J.  S.  McDonnell, 
founder  of  the  McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp., 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

STATXMKMT    BT    J.    S.    MCDONNXLL,    Chaibman 

or  THE  BoAjio,  McDonnell  Aircraft 

I  am  sure  It  was  not  NASA's  Intent  In  its 
444-page  summary  report  on  Project  Mer- 
cury to  be  critical  of  Its  Industrial  associ- 
ates who  contributed  so  effectively  and  so 
greatly  to  the  success  of  the  Mercury  pro- 
gram. Rather.  I  think  that  certain  Indi- 
viduals In  drafting  portions  of  the  detailed 
reports  were  making  every  effort  to  Impress 
on  the  minds  of  everybody  the  need  for 
still  higher  standards  of  rellabUlty  (literally 
out  of  this  world)  In  the  design  and  fabri- 
cation of  future  spacecraft  and  associated 
systems  which  will  necessarUy  be  even  more 
complex  than  Mercury.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  Mercury  report  defcrlbes  sta- 
tistically the  history  of  Project  Mercury 
from  Its  beginning  Instead  of  merely  recog- 
nizing that  the  entire  project  was  a  genuine 
success  with  accomplishments  greatly  ex- 
ceeding thoE«  originally  contemplated  for 
this  project  (e.g.,  22  orbits  versus  the  orig- 
inal goal  of  only  3),  the  report  points  out 
certain  aree^  where  Government  and  indus- 
try procedures  must  be  improved  to  provide 
the  stlli  greater  reliability  required  for  fu- 
ture operational  spacecraft. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  there  has  not 
been  a  single  new  high-performance  aircraft 
developed  anywhere  In  the  world,  either  by 
private  industry  or  by  government,  that  has 
not  been  Involved  *n  a  tragedy  in  its  devel- 
opmental flight  testing.  Tet  the  team  of 
NASA  and  American  Industry  batted  l.(X)0  In 
launching  6  successive  astronauts  Into  space 
and  returning  them  safely  to  earth  In  a  j>e- 
rlod  of  4  years.  4  months,  and  4  days  from 
the  day  we  were  selected  to  build  the  Mer- 
cury spacecraft. 

I  am  confident  that  those  knowledgeable 
In  this  field  consider  that  the  performance 
of  our  company  and  our  team  of  over  4.000 
subcontractors  and  suppliers  was  outstand- 
ing. This  opinion  was  unequivocally  reit- 
erated by  Dr.  Hugh  L.  Dryden,  Robert  R.  Oil- 
ruth,  and  Walter  C.  Williams  during  their 
press  conference  at  Houston  at  noon  on  Oc- 
tober 4,  1963.  Previously  on  October  1.  1963, 
NASA  had  publicly  expressed  this  by  award- 
ing John  P.  Tardley  (our  Mercury  project 
engineer  and  since  July  1960  our  top  mana- 
ger at  Cape  Canaveral)  the  NASA  Public 
Service  Award  for  "his  outstanding  contri- 
bution to  the  success  of  Project  Mercury,  in 
organizing,  training,  and  directing  the  first 
contractor  team  of  aerospace  engineers  and 
specialists  skilled  In  the  new  end  rigorous 
discipline  of  manned  spacecraft  preflight 
preparation  and  checkout."  In  citing  Mr. 
Yardleys  accomplishments,  NASA  said  In 
part,  "the  reliability  of  Mercury  spacecraft 
systems  performance  achieved  throughout 
the  entire  Mercury  project  reflect  great  credit 
upon  Mr.  Yardley.  and  his  McDonnell  aero- 
space team  at  Cape  Canaveral." 

There  were  equipment  fallvires  in  flight  as 
everybody  knows,  but  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
gram was  a  resounding  success  is  proof  that 
the  backup  systems  designed  and  built  by 
our  team  were  satisfactory.  It  is  Incon- 
ceivable that  such  an  advanced  pioneering 
space  vehicle  could  be  built  without  "dis- 
crepancies." The  point  to  bear  In  mind  Is 
that  all  prelaunch  discrepancies  were  dis- 
covered by  the  highly  qualified  McDonnell 
and  NASA  quality  assurance  personnel  and 
these  discrepancies  were  corrected  before 
flight.  Dr.  Dryden  stated  on  October  4  that 
the  quality  control  In  Project  Mercury  was 
"as  high  as  was  ever  obtained  in  any  project 
I  know  of  " 

Since  then  further  significant  improve- 
ments in  design,  reliability,  and  quality  con- 
trol have  been  achieved  in  order  to  provide 
astronaut  safety  and  mission  success  for  the 


longer  periods  In  orbit  planned  for  the 
Gemini  spacecraft  now  in  process.  We  are 
confident  that  American  industry  can  and 
will  rise  to  this  challenge  and  provide  the 
high-quality  equipment  needed  in  further 
space  science  and  exploration. 

The  new  references  cited  in  the  444  page 
report  should  not  cloud  the  principal  con- 
clusion quoted  from  the  report: 

"All  elements  of  Government  and  Industry 
supporting  the  project  pulled  together  to- 
ward a  common  goal,  with  each  Individual 
striving  to  do  his  best.  Without  this  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  teamwork,  the  degree  of 
success  experienced  In  Project  Mercury  would 
not  have  been  possible.  The  success  of  Proj- 
ect Mercury  demonstrated  not  only  the  re- 
liability of  the  equipment  but  also  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  management  organization  and 
the  working  arrangements  with  the  various 
supporting  elements  throughout  Govern- 
ment and  Industry." 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial, "NASA  and  the  Space  Industry" 
from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  Oc- 
tober 8  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  Oct.  8, 

1963) 

NASA  AND  THE  Space  Industry 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, under  strong  criticism  for  poor 
management,  was  guilty  last  week  of  another 
bit  of  singular  Ineptness.  On  Thursday  it  re- 
leased a  440-page  report  charging  a  long 
record  of  defective  work  on  Project  Mercxiry 
capsules.  On  Friday  it  praised  the  industry- 
Government  team  on  Project  Mercury  and 
sought  to  soften  the  implied  criticism  of 
McE>onnell  Aircraft  Corp.  and  other  con- 
tractors. 

Practically  all  the  criticism  came  from 
one  chapter  assembled  by  an  engineer  In 
charge  of  quality  control.  This  chapter  said 
that  half  the  spare  parts  delivered  by  con- 
tractors were  defective  and  some  capsules 
had  more  than  500  defects.  Such  workman- 
ship, the  report  said,  contributed  to  a  22- 
month  delay  in  putting  the  first  astronaut 
into  orbit.  Had  there  been  no  delay,  the 
United  States  would  have  been  the  first  to 
orbit  a  man. 

There  are  50.000  electrical  and  mechanical 
connections  and  30.000  component  parts  in 
a  capsule.  Defects  were  to  be  expected  and 
it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  quality  control 
department  that  nearly  all  were  found  and 
corrected  before  flight.  Although  NASA  al- 
ways praised  capsule  performance  after  each 
orbiting,  the  report  said  there  was  an  aver- 
age of  10  malfunctions  or  failures  in  each 
of  the  6  flights.  This  can  be  taken  as  an 
evidence  of  the  reliability  of  the  backup  sys- 
tems. 

As  James  S.  McDonnell,  of  St.  Louis,  said, 
the  outstanding  fact  is  that  the  Mercury 
project  was  a  success:  six  astronauts  were 
launched  and  all  returned  safely  to  earth  in 
4y3  years.  NASA  has  hailed  that  success  on 
m:\ny  cccasions. 

Without  question,  standards  of  quality 
control  in  space  work  need  to  be  much 
higher  than  In  aircraft  development.  Mr. 
McDonnell  says  they  are  higher;  but  Gemini 
and  Apollo  requirements  will  be  much 
stricter  than  those  for  Mercury.  The  real 
question  raised  by  the  NASA  report  is 
whether  these  projects  ought  to  be  slowed 
down  for  the  sake  of  continuing  safety  in 
the  space  program. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle "IMsmayed  at  Criticism — McDonnell 
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Workers  Merit  Praise,  US.  Officials  Say" 
by  Edward  O'Brien  in  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  of  October  10,  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
[From  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Oct.  10, 

19631 
Dismayed  at  Criticism — McDonnell  Work- 
ers Merit  Praise,  U.S.  OmciALS  Say 
(By  Edward  W.  03rien) 

Washington. — The  men  who  work  for  Mc- 
Donnell Aircraft  Corp.  of  St.  Louis  deserve 
praise  and  not  censure  for  the  quality  of 
their  efforts  on  Project  Mercury  spacecraft. 
Government  officials  agreed  at  House  com- 
mittee hearing  Wednesday. 

Dr.  George  E.  Mueller,  manned  space  flight 
chief  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  called  the  now-completed 
Merctu-y  program  "a  recital  of  success." 
House  Space  Committee  members  said  the 
same. 

Dr.  Mueller  and  other  witnesses  conceded 
that  while  workmanship  mistakes  were  made 
In  building  the  spaceships,  they  were  fewer 
than  expected  and  were  promptly  corrected. 

"The  payoff  after  Jdl  was  in  the  six  manned 
flights.  Our  batting  average  was  1.000,"  he 
said. 

The  House  committee  called  the  bearing 
as  a  res\ilt  of  news  stories  last  week  alleging 
dereliction  among  contractors  and  suppliers 
on  the  Mercury  ships  for  orbiting  astronauts 
around  the  earth. 

DISMAY    EXPRESSED 

The  stories  were  based  on  a  444-page  hls- 
tOTy  of  the  project  issued  by  the  space 
agency.  McDonnell  was  prime  contractor  in 
designing  and  building  the  spaceships.  It 
Is  now  working  on  the  more  advanced  Gemini 
space  program. 

Space  agency  witnesses  expressed  dismay 
that  their  candid  listing  of  quality  deflclen- 
cles  and  failures  In  spacecraft  parts  had 
been  Interpreted  as  a  general  indictment  of 
both  private  Industry  and  the  Government 
agency. 

The  task  of  hurriedly  developing  one-man 
spacecraft  that  would  weigh  only  30  percent 
as  much  as  its  Russian  competition  was 
mammoth,  space  officials  told  the  commit- 
tee. 

The  initial  quality  standards  were  "very 
high."  flight  operations  director  Walter  C. 
Williams  said.  As  the  program  went  ahead 
and  more  was  learned,  they  were  made  even 
more  exacting,  he  said. 

Yet  the  rejection  record  for  faulty  parts 
dropped,  he  said,  to  one-third  to  one-half 
of  the  first  rate.  With  100,000  parts  in  a 
space  ship,  he  said,  it  was  not  surprising 
there  would  be  some  failures. 

In  most  cases,  he  said,  the  sub-standard 
parts  were  caught  in  normal  pre-installation 
testing  and  did  not  fail  in  actual  fUght. 

Dr.  Mueller,  a  1938  graduate  from  the  Mis- 
souri School  of  Mines  at  Rolla,  said.  "We 
were  really  building  a  much  better  spacecraft 
at  the  end  of  the  program  and  we  were  hav- 
ing less  trouble  in  building  It." 

Much  of  the  newspaper  discussion.  Mr. 
Williams  said,  dealt  with  the  debris  that 
floated  around  the  Interior  of  the  space  ship 
on  the  first  unmanned  flight  3  years  ago. 
The  debris — flecks  of  paint  and  the  like — 
was  detected  through  motion  pictures. 

M'DONNELL'S    ANSWER 

Mr.  Williams  said  McDonnell  and  the  Gov- 
ernment then  realized  that  the  normal  in- 
dustrial process  of  vacuum  cleaning  "was  not 
good  enough  and  we  bad  to  do  something 
better." 

McDonnell's  answer,  he  said,  was  to  tumble 
the  spacecraft  and  shake  the  debris  loose, 
much  as  every  mother  knows  how  to  do  when 
junior    swallows    a    thimble.    The    method 


worked,  and  so  the  spacecraft  were  tumbled 
repeatedly  at  St.  Louis  and  at  Cape  Canav- 
eral, Fla. 

Mr.  WUliams  said  McDonnell  had  cooper- 
ated fully  In  detecting  faults  and  devising 
ways  to  prevent  them.  When  the  Mercury 
program  began,  he  said,  the  firm  had  three 
quaUty  control  Inspectors  to  check  the  work 
of  subcontractors.  Now  it  has  33,  as  well  as 
150  Inspectors  on  its  own  work  in  St.  Louis. 
The  space  agency  keeps  10  Government  In- 
spectors at  St.  Louis. 

Still,  Mr.  Williams  cautioned,  "quality  Is 
not  inspected  in — It's  built  in." 

Industry  and  Government  have  put  "tiger 
teams"  in  the  field  to  Inspire  workmen  to 
build  well,  he  said. 

Often,  he  said,  "the  man  who  knows  l>est 
whether  a  good  job  was  done  is  not  the  in- 
spector but  the  technician  working  on  the 
bench." 

"We're  trying  to  prove  that  things  can  be 
made  to  work  perfectly,"  Dr.  Mueller  said. 
"I  think  the  results  will  filter  down  to  aU  of 
our  society." 

Mr.  Williams  had  a  postscript  of  reserva- 
tion: "We  seek  perfection  but  we  have  to 
temper  It  with  judgment.  If  we  don't  we'll 
never  get  anything  done." 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  know  who  is  responsible  for  this 
report  and  the  inaccurate  implications 
behind  it,  but  I  do  know  it  should  not 
mislead  by  casting  shadows  on  one  of  the 
finest  engineering  and  production  ac- 
complishments of  our  time,  the  design, 
production,  and  successful  operation  of 
the  Mercury  capsule. 

Six  brave  young  Americans  who  risked 
their  lives  in  this  McDonnell  equipment 
would  be  glad  to  a  test  to  that  conclu- 
sion. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo  mm. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded,  and  that 
notwithstanding  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  the  Senate  now  proceed  to 
consider  the  amendment  which  will  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  MundtI. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  CONSERVATION 
RESERVE  CONTRACTS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  hour  of 
12;  15  p.m.  having  arrived,  under  the 
imanimous-consent  agreement  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  bill  (S.  1588) 
to  remove  the  $10  million  limitation  on 
programs  carried  out  under  section  16 
(e)  (7)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act  of  1964  and  subse- 
quent calendar  years. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HicKENLOOPERl  and  myself,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment, which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask 
to  have  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
will  be  stated. 


The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
after  the  period  in  line  19,  it  is  proposed 
to  add  a  new  sentence  as  follows: 

Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  section 
16(e)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  590p 
(e)),  none  of  the  additional  funds  author- 
ized by  virtue  of  the  foregoing  amendment 
to  section  16(e)  of  such  Act  may  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  or  carrying 
out  any  agreement  under  such  section  16(e) 
which  permits  or  authorizes  the  use  of  the 
land  subject  to  such  agreement  to  be  used 
for  grazing  purposes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  has  been  read  was 
submitted  to  the  Senate  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper ] .  The 
amendment  would  eliminate  from  the 
bill  S.  1588  section  2  which  is  the  section 
in  the  bill  which  would  extend  the  crop- 
land conversion  pilot  program  authorized 
in  1963  then  on  a  pilot  basis. 

As  Senators  will  remember,  the  pro- 
gram authorized  the  pilot  program  for 
the  use  of  the  diverted  acres  from  crop- 
ping to  grazing,  recreation,  or  some 
other  permanent  use.  The  section  which 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper] and  I  propose  to  eliminate  from 
the  bill  would  Increase  the  expenditure 
authorization  from  $10  to  $20  million, 
thus,  doubling  the  size  of  the  grazing 
program.  Our  amendment  simply  for- 
bids grazing  on  the  extended  $10  million 
of  rented  acres.  I  offer  the  amendment 
to  strike  this  provision  because  of  the 
expanded  use  of  these  diverted  acres  for 
potential  grazing  areas,  which  would  do  a 
grave  injustice  to  the  livestock  industry. 

Senators  will  recall  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  I,  and 
about  10  other  Senfitors  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  appropriation  bill  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  which 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  extending 
the  present  soil  bank  contracts  for  2 
years. 

We  are  happy  that  the  committee 
acted  expeditiously  as  promised  follow- 
ing the  defeat  of  our  amendment  and 
has  brought  before  the  Senate  a  measure, 
the  first  section  of  which  is  identical  with 
the  amendment  which  we  offered  to  the 
appropriation  bill.  But  we  regret  ex- 
ceedingly that  this  rider  has  been  added 
at  the  end  of  it,  which  has  an  inimical 
impact  upon  the  livestock  industry. 
The  second  section  contains  no  restric- 
tion on  grazing  whatsoever.  We  pro- 
pose to  add  such  restrictions. 

Last  year,  in  section  101  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962.  Congress 
added  a  new  section  16(e)  to  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act.  which  provides  for  a  new  cropland 
conversion  program.  That  program  pro- 
vides for  changes  in  land  use.  The  pur- 
pose has  been  to  divert  the  land  from 
cropping  to  grazing,  recreation,  or  some 
other  permanent  use.  This  year  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  offered  a  sub- 
stitute proposal  to  permit  an  acreage 
equivalent  to  that  on  which  conserva- 
tion reserve  contracts  expire  prior  to 
January  1,  1965,  to  be  covered  by  the 
cropland  conversion  program.  While  all 
witnesses  appearing  before  the  commit- 
tee favored  keeping  the  acreage  from  re- 
turning to  crops,  many  witness^  opposed 
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the  proffTsm  If  the  purpose  wovild  be  to 
shift  It  to  grmalng  or  to  other  uses,  on 
the  ground  that  It  would  result  In  the 
overproduction  of  livestock  products. 

The  bvestock  Industry,  and  especially 
the  cattle  industry,  is  undergoing 
enough  economic  difDculties  without  the 
Congress  enacting  legislation  which 
would  compound  the  difflculties  by  ap- 
proving a  program  which  would  entice 
more  and  more  operators  into  the  live- 
stock industry. 

The  effect  of  the  paragraph  of  the 
committee  bill  which  we  seek  to  delete 
by  the  amendment  would  be  to  shift  the 
costs  of  the  land  retirement  program 
from  the  Gtovemment  to  the  shoulders; 
of  the  livestock  industry  by  doubling  the 
program  from  $10  to  $20  million  while 
it  is  still  in  a  pilot  stage.  We  have 
moved  sharply  in  the  direction  of  shift- 
ing the  costs  to  an  industry  which  ia 
already  suffering  from  governmental 
policies;  namely,  the  lax  import  attitude 
which  we  have  taken  in  the  matter  of 
restricting  the  importation  of  livestocb 
products.  In  effect,  and  in  fact,  what  la 
proposed  by  the  second  section  whlchl 
our  amendment  would  delete  is  a  pron 
gram  of  Government  subsidization  ol] 
competition  for  the  livestock  industry. 

I  ask  Senators,  regardless  of  what  kincj 
of  State  they  represent — agricultural  or 
urban — whether  they  believe  it  is  fair  or 
appropriate  for  the  Government  to  enA 
gage  in  a  subsidy  program  to  subsldiz^ 
competition  for  privately  owned  Indus-* 
try.  I  appeal  to  the  sense  of  fairness  of 
Senators  on  that  question,  because  tha 
is  precisely  the  effect  of  that  section  o 
the  bill  which  we  seek  to  eliminate. 

In  South  Dakota  over  70  percent  o 
the  agriculture  income  comes  from  th0 
livestock  industry.  I  can  say  that  all 
South  Dakotans  are  proud  of  those  en-» 
gaged  in  livestock  production  and  feed- 
ing. We  all  were  proud  a  few  weeks 
ago  when  one  of  our  leading  ranchers 
drove  over  2.000  head  of  cattle  on  a  125-' 
mile  trail  drive  from  one  pasture  to  an-» 
other. 

It  was  a  drive  reminiscent  of  the  old 
West  and  was  written  up  in  newspapers 
and  magazines  across  the  Nation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
at  this  p>oint  in  my  remarks  a  story  which 
appeared  in  the  Sioux  Falls  Argus  Lead- 
er of  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  of  Septem* 
ber  15,  this  year,  which  tells  in  detail 
about  this  drive.  This  is  a  story  of  the 
private  enterprise  system  which  we  do 
not  want  to  endanger. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Two  Thousand  Cattle  on  the  Move  in  Nrw 
Dsivz 

PnouiK. — South  Dakota's  broad-backe<t 
prairies  began  trembling  under  the  hoof*- 
beats  ca  nearly  2,000  cattle  today  as  a  125t- 
mile  traU  drive  got  xuider  way. 

A  scene  rezninUcent  of  the  days  of  the  OI^ 
West  began  unfolding  aa  a  dozen  cowpokes 
swung  Into  their  saddles  to  begin  what  i« 
believed  one  of  the  biggest  overland  cattle 
drives  since  the  t\im  of  the  centiiry. 

Port  Pierre  rancher  Roy  Houck  Is  moving 
the  herd  from  his  16.000-acre  svunmer  pas- 
ture In  Walworth  and  Potter  Counties  south 
to  bis  50.000-acre  Standing  Butte  ranch  1^ 
Stanley  County.  I 

The  drive  Is  expected  to  take  12  or  14  day4, 
Houck  said. 

/ 


The  trail  drive  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  colorful  events  in  South  Dakota  In  re- 
cent years. 

Belly-high  prairie  grass,  cowboys  and  In- 
dians In  full  regalia  wlU  provide  the  fore- 
ground for  some  of  South  Dakota's  most  Im- 
pressive scenery. 

The  drive,  starting  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Missouri  River,  will  cross  the  river  at  the 
Highway  212  bridge  and  wend  its  way  south- 
west along  the  Missouri  River  breaks,  through 
the  Cheyenne  River  Indian  Reservation, 
fording  the  Cheyenne  River,  until  it  reaches 
Its  destination  at  the  Standing  Butte  ranch. 

Stock  dams  and  streams  along  the  way 
will  provide  water  for  the  cattle. 

"Recent  rains  have  made  the  country  nice 
and  green,"  Houck  said.  "The  cattle  will 
probably  hold  their  weight,  if  not  even  gain- 
ing some." 

PBOBLKM  CnXO 

Houck  said  the  toughest  part  of  the  drive 
will  occur  Tuesday  morning  when  the  cattle 
are  moved  across  the  4,585-foot  Highway  212 
bridge. 

The  cattle,  used  to  the  prairie  turf,  get 
skitterlsh  when  their  hooves  come  In  contact 
with    hard   road  surfaces. 

Houck  said  snow  fences  will  be  erected 
on  the  bridge  to  channel  the  cattle  through. 

"We've  got  to  keep  them  moving  to  pre- 
vent bunching  or  stampeding  on  the  bridge." 
he  said. 

A  band  of  Indians  In  full  dress  will  stage 
a  dance  Tuesday  at  the  Highway  212  bridge, 
and.  in  accord  with  customs  of  long  ago, 
Houck  win  present  the  Indians  with  some 
cattle  In  return  for  permission  to  cross  the 
reservation. 

Today,  Houck  was  expected  to  bring  part 
of  the  Walworth  County  herd  south  some 
8  to  9  miles  to  the  Potter  County  pasture, 
where  they  will  spend  the  night. 

Monday  the  herd  will  be  moved  about 
7  to  8  miles  to  the  Highway  212  crossing. 
The  cattle  will  be  night-herded  Monday  to 
keep  them  close  to  the  bridge. 

Houck  said  he  has  received  requests  from 
riders  all  over  the  Nation  to  participate  In 
the  drive.  Requests  have  come  from  Maine 
to  Texas,  and  one  from  California. 

"Well  have  to  Judge  them  on  their  ability 
first  before  we  give  them  an  assignment," 
Houck  said. 

He  added  that  his  insurance  company  has 
canceled  liability  insurance.  "We'll  have  to 
ask  each  participant  to  waive  liability,"  he 
said. 

Trail  riders  will  Include  members  of 
HoucV's  family — his  two  sons,  Tom,  32,  and 
Jerry,  29,  and  his  daughter,  Kay,  18. 

Other  riders  Include  Clint  Parker,  of  Agar, 
former  president  of  the  South  Dakota  Brand 
Board  and  former  Houck  hand;  a  brother-in- 
law.  Dean  Boehmer,  Alaska,  and  several  other 
ranch   hands. 

Houck.  58,  was  born  and  raised  in  Potter 
County  and  went  to  high  school  at  Gettys- 
burg. 

He  has  always  been  a  rancher,  who  also 
served  as  a  former  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
South  Dakota. 

He  marketed  close  to  4.000  head  of  cattle 
last  year  and  said  he  plans  to  market  better 
than  5,000  head  this  yetir. 


Two  other  cattle  drives  have  been  held  In 
South  Dakota  the  past  few  years.  Rancher 
Don  Hight,  White  River,  drove  some  1,800 
head  70  miles  overland  from  his  ranch  to 
Winner  in  January  1962. 

And  Harrold  Rancher  Bethel  Prei  drove  a 
herd  of  about  500  cattle  50  miles  to  the  live- 
stock auction  in  Hlghmore  last  winter. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  3  or  4  years  the  livestock  indus- 
try, because  of  competition  from  imports 
of  beef  into  this  country,  has  seen  its 
prices  depressed  to  a  point  that  the  very 
economic  foundation  of  this  great  indus- 
try is  in  danger  of  being  undermined. 
Certainly,  under  those  conditions,  we 
should  not  subsidize  a  new  form  of  do- 
mestic competition  in  addition  to  the 
foreign  imports  from  which  the  live- 
stock industry  is  already  suffering. 

On  several  occasions  I  have  spoken  at 
length  on  the  Senate  floor,  urging  that 
action  be  taken  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  curb  these  Imports  and  to  give  some 
semblance  of  protection  to  this  great 
American  industry,  which  must  not  be 
permitted  to  be  undermined  econom- 
ically. 

I  have  written  to  the  State  Department 
and  the  Agriculture  Department  urging 
action,  but  all  I  receive  in  reply  is  that 
they  are  watching  the  situation  and  hope 
to  expand  trade  opportunities  with  our 
friends  abroad.  Perhaps  they  will  ex- 
pand them  for  wheat,  but  they  have 
failed  miserably  over  the  years  in  help- 
ing the  livestock  industry  with  its  prob- 
lem.   In  the  meantime,  imports  come  in. 

On  October  3  I  was  advised  by  Mr. 
C.  W.  McMillan,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  National  Cattle- 
men's Association,  that: 

The  amount  of  beef  being  laid  into  the 
United  States  is  without  question  depressing 
domestic  beef  cattle  prices.  In  1962.  11  per- 
cent of  domestic  n.S.  consumption  was  sup- 
plied by  beef  from  foreign  nations.  To  date 
this  year,  the  quantities  are  about  23  per- 
cent ahead  of  the  same  period  in  1962.  itself 
a  recordbreaklng  year. 

The  National  Livestock  Feeders  Asso- 
ciation was  advised  by  the  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service  that  in  1962  the  imports 
of  beef  and  veal  amount  to  about  9  per- 
cent of  our  domestic  production. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  figures 
which  I  have  received  from  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  showing  the  in- 
crease of  imports  into  this  country  in  the 
first  6  months  of  1963.  as  compared  to 
the  same  period  of  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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U.S.  imports  of  meal,  1st  6  months 
[Product  weight  basis] 


Total  rwl  meat 

Total  beef  and  veal 

Boneless  beef  and  veal 

Mutton 

Lamb 


1963 


651.164.000 

491,107.000 

407,339.000 

41,677.000 

10,894.000 


1962 


552.412.000 

407,196.000 

339.660,000 

35,342.000 

8.597.000 


Increase 


Pounds         Percent 


98,752,000 

83,909,000 

67,  679.  000 

6,335,000 

6,297,000 


18 
21 
20 
18 
96 


Source:  Foreign  Acriculture,  Sept.  2,  1963.  issue  (Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture). 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  prior  to 
1958,  the  United  States  was  a  net  ex- 
p>orter  of  livestock  and  meat  products  by 
a  significant  amount. 

I  repeat  that,  Mr.  President.  I  want 
Senators  to  understand  what  we  are  dis- 
cussing. Prior  to  1958,  the  United 
States  was  a  net  exporter  of  livestock 
and  meat  products  by  a  significant 
amount.  However,  in  the  past  5  years 
the  relationship  has  changed  and  the 
value  of  exjDorts  has  been  considerably 
lower  than  the  value  of  imports.  Ac- 
cording to  figures  obtained  from  reports 
of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  the 
dollar  volume  of  exports  of  livestock  and 
meat  products  by  the  United  States  in 
1962  amovmted  to  approximately  $320 
million;  whereas  our  imports  amounted 
to  $670  million,  plus  around  $209  million 
of  wool,  making  total  imports  of  approxi- 
mately $879  million.  In  other  words,  in 
1962  the  United  States  imported  nearly 
three  times  the  dollar  volume  of  her  ex- 
ix>rts  in  this  area.  This  reversal  in 
export-import  balance  has  come  about 
in  the  very  short  period  of  5  years.  The 
swing  from  a  net  exporter  to  a  net  im- 
porter has  come  about  primarily  from 
the  very  significant  increase  in  the  im- 
portation of  manufacturing — boneless — 
beef,  veal,  and  mutton. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  all  of  this  out 
at  this  time  in  support  of  our  amend- 
ment to  eliminate  this  grazing  on  di- 
verted acres  from  this  bill,  because  I  feel 
that  Congress  should  not  impose  further 
competition  on  the  livestock  industry. 
The  result  would  be  to  force  it  to  be- 
come a  disaster  industry,  by  forcing  the 
livestock  industry  to  take  its  place  in  the 
Une  coming  to  Congress  for  some  kind  of 
farm  program.  When  it  is  left  alone, 
the  livestock  industry  demonstrates  its 
capacity  to  succeed.  It  requires  appro- 
priate and  understanding  tariff  pro- 
grams, and  requires  an  opportunity  to 
function  without  the  threat  or  the  actual 
existence  of  a  program  of  Government 
subsidies  to  its  competitors,  forcing  it 
constantly  to  face  new  kinds  of  com- 
petition. 

It  is  unfortunate,  in  my  opinion,  that 
the  administration  on  the  one  hand  will 
not  take  step>s  in  our  trade  negotiations 
to  protect  this  great  American  industry 
but  on  the  other  hand  recommends  leg- 
islative action  which  will  actually  bring 
additional  competitive  features  into  be- 
ing for  livestock  producers  and  feeders, 
weaken  their  opportunities  for  success, 
and  perhaps  impose  further  financial 
hardships  on  the  industry.  Just  this 
week  I  received  the  October  4  issue  of  the 
South  Dakota  Crop  and  Livestock  Re- 
porter, a  report  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Under  meat  animals  it 
states: 

Meat  animal  prices  in  mid-September  were 
4  percent  below  a  month  earlier  and  10  per- 
cent below  a  year  efu-Iier.  Prices  for  cattle 
averaged  $21.40  per  cwt.  compared  with 
$21.90  a  month  earlier  and  $23.60  a  year 
earlier. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time 
yielded  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  recognized  for  1 
more  minute. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
clusion, it  seems  most  apparent  to  me 
that  with  falling  livestock  prices  we 
should  not  take  any  action  here  which 
would  expand  the  potential  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  livestock  industry.  Let  us 
adopt  this  amendment  to  eliminate  the 
program  of  additional  grazing  for  live- 
stock comi>etition. 

That  is  all  our  amendment  proposes. 
It  would  be  possible  to  have  all  the 
other  features,  and  to  do  whatever  else 
is  desired,  but  the  amendment  would  pro- 
vide that  there  be  no  grazing  on  the 
extra  acres  covered  by  this  extra  $10 
million  if  the  farmers  continue  with  the 
land  retirement  program. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  for  himself 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  so 
thoroughly  and  succinctly  covered  the 
basic  questions  involved  that  I  shall  not 
burden  the  Senate  with  a  repetition. 

As  I  glance  around  the  Chamber.  I  am 
extremely  sorry  that  more  Senators  are 
not  present  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  vital  economic  problems  involved  in 
the  amendment  now  pending. 

In  one  breath  and  in  one  act  Congress 
attempts  to  control  the  production  of 
agricultural  products  and  meat  products 
and  things  of  that  kind,  because  there 
are  surpluses;  and  in  the  next  breath 
and  in  the  next  act  Congress  takes  steps 
which  tend  to  increase  the  surpluses. 
That  does  not  make  sense. 

The  cattle  situation  is  not  good.  I  be- 
lieve finished  beef  on  the  Chicago  or 
central  markets  yesterday  sold  at  around 
$21  or  $22  or  $23.  depending  upon  quality. 
One  load,  I  believe,  sold  for  about  $24. 
Anybody  who  knows  anything  about  the 
cattle  business  and  the  beef  business 
knows  the  farmers  are  not  going  to  make 
much  money  on  that  kind  of  operation. 
The  prices  have  been  going  down,  yet 
there  has  been  an  increased  production. 

In  the  main,  I  approve  the  pending 
bill.  I  approve  the  authority  to  extend 
the  land  retirement  contracts  which  will 
expire  this  year.  They  should  be  re- 
newed. The  bill,  however,  also  contains 
a  provision  to  increase  by  $10  million  the 
amount  of  money  which  would  be  avail- 
able for  land  to  be  used  for  grazing. 

Yesterday  the  Senate  passed  a  dairy 
bill  which  had  as  a  purpose  the  reduc- 
tion of  surplus  milk  production  in  this 
country.  Now,  on  the  next  day,  the  Sen- 
ate is  considering  a  bill  which  would  open 
up  more  grazing,  which  would  furnish 
the  basis  for  an  increase  of  dairy  ani- 
mals in  this  country.  That  does  not 
make  sense. 

I  support  the  main  part  of  the  bill.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  advocate 


changing  the  situation  which  now  exists. 
I  do  oppose  the  extra  $10  million  being 
put  into  the  bill,  and  our  amendment 
attempts  to  correct  that. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  interpret  it.  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  offered,  in  which  I 
have  joined,  in  effect  would  provide  that 
the  land  taken  with  the  $10  million  extra 
authorized  by  the  legislation  could  be 
devoted  to  other  land  uses,  but  shall  not 
be  devoted  to  grazing.  We  do  not  pre- 
tend to  touch  the  existing  amount  of 
money  for  land  which  can  be  used  for 
grazing.  That  land  can  still  be  grazed, 
if  it  is  considered  necessary,  as  is  being 
done  now.  The  extra  money,  which 
would  open  up  extra  grazing  land,  would 
be  covered  by  the  amendment. 

I  see  no  reasonable  defense  for  pro- 
viding this  extra  money  for  opening  up 
extra  grazing  land  in  this  country  while 
we  are  trying  to  reduce  surpluses. 

At  the  present  time,  so  far  as  I  can 
find  from  the  statistics  I  can  gather, 
there  are  about  140,000  acres  in  this 
country  under  the  present  land-use  pro- 
gram which  would  be  affected  by  this 
particular  amendment.  About  94  per- 
cent of  it  is  already  in  sod  or  grass  and, 
under  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary, 
can  be  used  as  grazing  land. 

We  do  not  propose  to  touch  it.  Only 
the  extra  $10  million  would  be  affected 
by  the  amendment.  We  propose  that 
that  additional  amount  be  not  used  lo 
open  up  lEind  for  grazing. 

We  do  not  intend  by  the  amendment  to 
curtail  anything  that  now  exists,  but  we 
propose  that  the  extra  $10  million,  if  it  is 
used,  should  be  put  to  land  uses  other 
than  grazing. 

That  is  the  nub  of  the  question.  That 
is  the  heart  of  it.  As  I  said,  I  am  sorry 
more  Senators  are  not  present  to  hear 
what  is  proposed  by  the  amendment. 

To  me  it  is  incongruous  to  attempt  to 
reduce  livestock  production,  curtail  sur- 
pluses, and  do  something  about  bolster- 
ing the  price  of  beef  cattle,  meat,  and  so 
forth,  on  the  one  hand,  and  then  open  up 
a  great  deal  of  land  to  grazing,  which 
will  contribute  to  surpluses  of  not  only 
beef  cattle,  but  dairy  production,  and  so 
forth.   It  does  not  make  any  sense  to  me. 

We  do  not  seek  to  reduce  the  authority 
contained  in  the  present  law.  We  are 
only  attacking  the  enlargement  of  the 
grazing  use  of  the  land  which  would  be 
involved  in  the  extra  $10  miUion. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  accept  the 
amendment,  because  I  think  the  rest  of 
the  bill  is  essential,  and  I  believe  it  should 
be  passed.  I  am  in  support  of  the  other 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

I  am  willing  to  go  along  with  the  pro- 
posal for  the  extra  $10  million  provided 
the  land  is  not  opened  up  to  grazing. 
That  is  the  whole  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TALBIADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  for  all  practical  purposes,  if 
this  amendment  were  approved  by  the 
Senate,  the  bill  would  be  dead.  This  was 
the  best  possible  compromise  that  could 
be  worked  out  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agricultiire  and  Forestry. 
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The  mropooal  of  my  friend,  the  Senator 
fnxn  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Muinrrl.  to  try 
to  oontinne  and/or  extend  the  period 
of  the  soil  bank  program  Is  a  proposal 
I  hav«  been  working  for  for  about  a  year. 
There  were  not  sufBelent  Totes  to  bring  it 
out  of  committee  without  a  compromise. 
Thl3  small  oompnxnise  made  It  possible 
to  get  the  Ull  out  of  committee.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  House  will  accept 
It.  I  know  the  House  will  not  accept  it 
without  some  such  provision  as  this.  It 
Is  the  best  possible  compromise,  and  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  cattle  business. 

I  know  something  about  the  cattle 
business. 

I  may  be  considered  by  many  as  a 
wheat  farmer  but  the  sale  of  cattle  from 
my  farm  is  10  times  that  of  wheat.  Ifl 
the  $10  million  limitations  were  left 
stand  only  about  140.000  acres  would  be 
graced. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  amendment: 
which  we  oflTered  as  a  compromise,  it 
would  put  $20  million  Into  the  new  pro-< 
gram,  but  the  Department  of  Agricultura 
tihirtk*  this  would  mean  only  300.000  or 
400.000  acres.  With  the  $10  million  only 
140.000  acres  would  go  into  grazing  and 
possibly  go  into  the  production  of  cattle. 
The  additional  $10  million  would  mean 
300.000  or  400.000  acres. 

What  are  we  arguing  about  is  a  pid- 
dling few  acres.  If  we  want  to  continue 
the  land  In  the  soil  bank,  we  ought  t0 
defeat  this  amendment  now  and  pay 
more  attention  to  Imports,  because  that 
Is  the  real  problem  of  the  cattle  Industry ; 
imports  are  what  is  ruining  the  cattle 
industry. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
fears  and  apprehensions  of  the  distln* 
gulshed  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  are 
wholly  Hlvwory.  The  Wll  as  it  originally 
came  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture authorized  the  expansion  of  the  pilot 
program,  which  has  been  effective  with 
respect  to  land  use,  with  a  celling  of  $10 
million  on  it.  The  ceiling  would  have 
been  r«noved  entirely.  There  was  some 
fear  and  iMIiprehenslon  from  the  cattle «' 
men  that  It  meant  we  were  bringing  Into 
producti(Ni  additional  acres  of  pastures- 
land,  and  therefore  would  compound  thf 
problems  of  the  cattle  Industry.  But,  a$ 
was  so  ably  stated  by  the  Senator  frott 
North  Dakota,  the  pilot  program  this 
year,  with  an  expenditure  of  $7  million, 
brought  Into  pasture  only  140,000  acres. 
The  committee  bill  expands  the  author- 
ity  for  this  program  by  only  $10  mllUoQ. 

There  are  873  million  acres  of  pasture- 
land  and  rangelsmd  In  use  In  the  United 
States.  So  what  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  are  complaining 
about  is  an  Increase  of  0.016  percent  in 
this  ooimtry's  pasturelands.  It  Is  In- 
finitesimal, and  will  do  absolutely  n0 
harm  to  the  cattle  industry. 

If  It  were  hannf ul,  I  would  be  in  favor 
of  the  uaendment.  In  my  State,  there 
is  a  growing  cattle  industry  and  we  want 
it  to  grow  and  continue  to  make  progress. 
I  would  take  no  action  to  do  any  han|i 
in  that  directicm. 

There  are  about  2S  million  acres  lying 
Idle  in  the  oonsenratlon  reserve  program. 
This  year  oontemets  on  about  7.4  mil- 
lion acres  will  expire,  and  next  year  con 


tracts  on  about  ZA  million  acres  win  ex- 
pire. We  are  authorlxlng  extension  of 
these  contracts  for  a  period  of  2  years — 
through  1965 — under  the  conservation 
reserve  program,  but  in  many  areas 
where  there  are  retired  acres,  the  pro- 
gram has  dried  up  towns;  It  has  (Lrled 
up  communities;  it  has  driven  people  off 
the  farms;  it  has  driven  them  to  towns, 
to  find  Jobs  when  there  are  no  Jobs 
available.  The  land  use  program  adopts 
a  different  approach.  We  want  to  keep 
people  on  the  farms.  We  want  to  keep 
the  land  in  production.  We  want  to 
keep  people  from  going  to  cities,  seeking 
jobs  where  there  is  an  overabundance  of 
job  hunters.  That  is  the  theory  of  the 
new  land  use  program. 

The  committee  authorized  an  Increase 
In  that  program  from  $10  million  to  $20 
million  a  year.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  said,  it  is 
still  an  experimental  program,  but  it  is 
designed  to  keep  farmers  on  the  land, 
and  not  push  them  off.  It  is  designed 
to  keep  land  productive  and  not  have  it 
lie  sterile.  It  Is  meant  to  keep  land  from 
going  to  weeds.  It  Is  designed  to  keep 
not  only  that  land  from  being  harmed, 
but  land  in  the  community,  and  neigh- 
boring land.  It  \&  designed  to  give  the 
farmer  some  opportunity  to  switch  his 
crops  from  feed  grains  and  wheat  and 
other  products  of  which  there  Is  a  sur- 
plus into  something  that  we  are  now  im- 
porting into  the  United  States.  Whether 
we  agree  with  that  or  not,  I  think  im- 
ports are  too  high.  Last  year  we  brought 
into  the  United  States  1.250,000  head  of 
cattle.    We  exported  only  19,000  head. 

This  proposal  would  give  the  farmers 
an  opportunity  to  change  the  use  of  their 
land  and  at  the  same  time  not  build 
up  enormous  surpluses  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  cotton,  and  other  commodities  for 
storage  in  warehouses,  the  storage 
charges  for  which  would  fall  upon  the 
taxpayers  of  this  coimtry. 

The  program  of  retiring  land  tmd  let- 
ting it  lie  sterile  has  been  costing  the  tax- 
payers on  an  annual  basis  from  $12  to 
$14  an  acre.  Under  the  land  adjustment 
program  it  will  cost  only  $5  to  $7  an 
acre,  or  less  than  half. 

The  taxpayers  will  gain  by  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  farmers  will  gain  also. 
With  reference  to  the  cattle  Industry, 
let  me  point  out  that  the  ptistiire  will 
produce  only  about  50  percent  of  the 
pounds  of  beef  per  acre  that  feed  grain, 
wheat,  or  com  will  produce.  Therefore, 
if  this  land  goes  back  into  the  production 
of  com,  or  into  the  production  of  feed 
grain,  it  will  strike  a  tremendous  blow 
at  the  beef  cattle  Industry  of  our  coimtry. 
However,  If  it  goes  into  grass,  the  blow 
will  be  lessened  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  delighted  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  the  Senator  from  North 
DiAota  [Mr.  YottnoI  ,  as  well  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  previously,  have 
seen  fit  to  put  the  finger  on  the  real  sore 
spot  so  far  as  the  cattle  industry  is  con- 
cerned. It  Is  not  the  bill  that  does  the 
harm.    It  goes  a  long  way  toward  doing 


what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  tried  to  do  at  the  time 
the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  was 
before  us.  The  pending  bill  is  a  good  bill. 
I  do  not  see  how  the  cattle  industry  can 
be  hurt  by  it.  The  danger  lies  In  the 
frozen  beef  imports  from  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  and  also  from  other  areas 
to  a  lesser  degree. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  turned 
down  and  that  the  House  will  pass  the 
bill  in  the  same  form  in  which  It  has 
been  repKarted  to  us. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Imports  of  live 
cattle  into  this  country  last  year 
amotmted  to  1.250,000  head.  Therein 
lies  the  problem  so  far  as  production  and 
price  are  concerned. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  frozen  beef 
also. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     Frozen  beef  also. 

Finally,  the  bill  is  the  result  of  com- 
promise. The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture sent  the  bill  to  our  committee.  It 
met  the  opix)sition  of  the  livestock  in- 
dustry. We  held  hearings  on  it.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  livestock  industry  and 
agricultural  groups  of  our  country  ap- 
peared and  testified,  along  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. We  finally  worked  out  a  com- 
promise, by  which  we  would  extend  for 
the  next  2  years  the  contracts  expir- 
ing on  the  conservation  reserve.  We 
worked  out  the  compromise  by  which  we 
would  expand  the  new  idea  of  land  use, 
instead  of  letting  land  lie  sterile,  from 
$10  million  a  year  to  $20  million  a  year. 
When  the  question  was  submitted  in  the 
Committee  on  Agilculture  and  Forestry, 
it  received  the  committee's  unanimous 
vote.  The  bill  comes  to  the  fioor  with 
the  backing  of  every  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  who  was  present 
that  day,  and  of  every  Democratic  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  who  was  present 
that  day.  I  regret  that  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  was  not  offered  in  commit- 
tee. If  it  had  been  offered,  I  am  certain 
it  would  have  met  the  same  fate  thsit  I 
hope  it  will  meet  on  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. We  want  to  change  the  principle  of 
driving  people  off  the  farms  and  letting 
the  land  lie  fallow  and  sterile  and  dry- 
ing up  communities  and  towns,  and  driv- 
ing people  Into  cities  where  they  will 
be  seeking  jobs,  and  where  no  Jobs  will 
be  available. 

At  this  time  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
such  time  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  conunittee.  the  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderL 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  First  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment my  good  friends  from  Georgia 
and  North  Dakota  for  putting  their 
fingers  on  the  points  involved  in  the 
bill.  As  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
stated,  the  committee  held  hearings  on 
the  bill,  and  it  was  the  thought  of  the 
Department  that  all  of  the  25  million 
acres  of  land  that  were  in  the  conserva- 
tion reserve  should  be  put  into  the  land 
use  adjustment  program.  After  hear- 
ings, it  was  apparent  that  the  committee 
would  not  repojrt  such  a  bill.  After  con- 
siderable debate  In  the  committee  on  the 
day  the  bill  was  sent  to  the  floor,  while 
I  was  presiding  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  appeared  Improbable  that  we 
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would  report  any  bill  to  the  Senate.  I 
had  promised  my  good  friend  from  South 
Dakota  that  I  would  do  my  utmost  to 
have  a  bill  reported.  I  do  not  say  this 
boastfully,  but  I  suggested  a  little  com- 
promise, which  was  adopted.  The  bill 
before  the  Senate  today  is  the  compro- 
mise, and  I  believe  it  is  equitable.  As 
was  stated,  It  Increases  the  authorization 
for  the  land  use  adjustment  program 
from  $10  million  to  $20  million. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  my  good  friend 
from  South  Dakota  that  if  the  entire 
$20  million  is  used,  it  will  take  care  of 
only  about  420,000  acres  of  land;  that  is 
all.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  committee 
had  voted  what  the  Department  desired, 
it  would  have  meant  as  much  as  7.4  mil- 
lion conservation  reserve  acres  in  1963 
going  into  pasture.  Another  point  that 
was  made  very  forcefully  before  the  com- 
mittee is  the  Increase  in  beef  production 
needed  in  future  years.  Today,  in  order 
to  provide  sufficient  beef  for  our  present 
population,  we  have  about  75  million 
head  of  beef  cattle.  By  1970,  the  record 
indicates,  we  will  have  to  have  about 
25  million  more  head,  or  a  total  of  100 
million  by  1970,  rather  than  the  present 
75  million.  We  ought  to  look  into  that 
need.  By  the  adoption  of  the  bill  as 
reported,  the  committee  will  have  an 
opix)rtunity  to  further  study  the  need 
for  increased  cattle  numbers  and  pas- 
ture requirements.  It  is  my  belief  that 
we  will  be  able  to  do  something  about 
It.  Let  us  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  cost  of  extending  conservation  re- 
serve contracts  in  the  amount  of  10.7 
million  acres  for  2  years,  will  amount  to 
approximately  $180  million. 

As  my  good  friend  from  Georgia  point- 
ed out,  that  money  can  be  saved  by  not 
renewing  the  agreement  and  by  just  let- 
ting conservation  reserve  contracts  ex- 
pire, and  in  that  way  save  $180  million 
for  the  taxpayers.  But,  I  do  not  think  we 
want  to  do  that  because  of  the  very  ad- 
verse effect  on  cattle  producers  and  the 
IJossible  increase  in  the  production  of 
surplus  crops.  It  is  my  belief  that  if 
we  can  work  out  a  program  that  will  be 
beneficial,  that  will  keep  this  land  In 
use  at  a  cost  of  half  of  what  we  are  now 
paying,  it  is  to  our  advantage  to  do  it. 
It  is  my  belief  that  we  can  develop  In  the 
next  2  years  facts  and  figures  to  show 
that  It  might  be  wise  for  us  to  further 
develop  our  pastures  throughout  the 
United  States  in  order  to  provide  the 
cattle  which  we  will  need  by  1970. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  South  Dakota  if  he  desires  an  ex- 
tension of  this  act  and  if  he  desires  to 
take  care  of  the  conservation  reserve 
contracts  that  will  expire  in  1963,  he 
had  better  vote  for  the  bill,  because  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  committee  will 
report  a  bill  that  will  do  what  the  Sen- 
ator proposes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes,  I  want  to  see  the 
first  part  of  the  bill  continued.  I  want 
to  see  these  contracts  extended  for  2 
years.  Of  course,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
we  had  a  spirited  debate,  and  lost  the 
contest  when  we  tried  to  waive  the  rule 
on  the  appropriation  bill.  Before  the 
Senator  came  on  the  fioor,  I  said  I  wished 
to  express  my  appreciation  that  the  com- 
mittee acted  as  expeditiously  as  he  had 


promised  it  would.  The  first  part  of  the 
bill,  except  the  part  that  we  would  de- 
lete by  our  amendment,  does  precisely 
what  my  amendment  proposed  to  do 
when  I  offered  it  as  an  amendment  to 
the  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  could  not  have 
had  the  views  of  the  Senator  expressed 
in  the  bill  the  committee  reported  un- 
less we  added  the  $10  million  to  the 
pilot  program.    That  was  the  situation. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana has  told  me — I  know  it  is  cor- 
rect— that  he  had  to  make  a  little  com- 
promise to  get  the  bill  out  of  committee. 
Having  lost  the  contest  in  the  lower 
court,  we  are  now  appealing  to  a  higher 
court.  The  bill  is  now  before  the 
Senate,  and  the  Senate  can  use  its  own 
judgment  as  to  what  it  wishes  to  do. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  As  I  inter- 
pret the  intent  of  the  amendment — I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
understands  it  in  the  same  way — It  does 
not  change  anything  except  for  the  pro- 
hibition of  grazing  on  the  extra  acres. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  stops  graz- 
ing only  on  that  acreage. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  the 
amendment  very  well.  As  I  said,  "even 
though  we  utilized  the  $10  million,  it 
would  only  be  capable  of  taking  care  of 
a  Uttle  more  than  420,000  acres.  That 
certainly  cannot  hurt.  I  repeat:  If  we 
want  to  let  the  conservation  reserve  con- 
tracts expire  and  let  the  10.9  million 
acres  go  into  production  of  corn,  and  so 
forth,  we  can  do  so. 

On  page  12  of  the  hearings  is  a  table 
indicating  that  67  percent  of  the  acre- 
age in  the  conservation  reserve  is  in  row 
crops  and  small  grain,  which  means 
wheat,  corn,  and  other  feed  grains. 
Thirty -three  percent  Is  In  tame  hay, 
summer  alfalfa,  and  so  forth.  All  of  that 
land  will  go  into  cultivation  if  we  do  not 
pass  the  bill  as  it  is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  When 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  officials 
appeared  before  the  committee  as  we 
were  taking  action  on  the  bill,  they 
claimed  that  most  of  the  soil  bank  land 
that  is  coming  out  of  the  soil  bank  this 
year — a  large  part  had  already  been 
plowed  up  and  that  the  rest,  represent- 
ing several  million  acres,  would  go  into 
grazing  or  haying  land. 

Ml-.  ELLENDER.  A  good  deal  of  It 
was. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  suggestion  of 
the  absence  of  a  quonun  and  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  I  wish  to  reserve  some  of  the 
time  before  the  vote.  Will  2  minutes  be 
satisfactory? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    It  will  be  satisfactory. 

The  battle  within  the  committee  to  re- 
port the  amendment  which  the  distin- 


guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mtindt]  had  urged  as  a  legislative 
amendment  when  the  appropriation  bill 
was  before  the  Senate  was  a  real  battle. 
The  members  of  the  committee  were 
closely  divided.  In  my  opinion,  the  com- 
promise which  was  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
[Mr.  ELLENDER]  was  by  all  means  the  best 
solution  on  which  we  could  possibly  get 
together. 

My  judgment  Is  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  and  his 
friends  who  are  concerned  about  the  rel- 
atively few  acres  which  might  be  added 
to  the  grazing  potential  of  the  Nation 
should  be  aware  of  this  situation.  I 
think  it  would  better  serve  their  general 
purpose  if  they  withdrew  the  amend- 
ment; because  if  the  amendment  pre- 
vailed, the  vote  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill  would  be  very  different.  There  would 
be  a  very  different  situation  in  the 
House.  I  warn  all  concerned  that  the 
emissary  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture who  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee was  far  from  warm  in  approving 
the  compromise,  even  on  the  basis  which 
was  arrived  at. 

The  passage  of  the  extension  of  the 
conservation  reserve  program  as  to  the 
nearly  11  miUioa  acres  which  will  come 
out  of  the  reserve  at  the  end  of  this  year 
and  the  end  of  next  year  is  vastly  more 
important  than  the  matter  involved  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  I  hope  he  will  not  lose 
sight  of  his  main  objective. 

I  thank  the  Senator  frcnn  Georgia  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGrovESN]  desired  to  speak,  but  he  is 
momentarily  out  of  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield  as  much  time  on  this 
side  as  he  may  desire  to  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  yields  to  the  Jimior 
Senator  from  Colorado  as  much  time  as 
he  may  desire.  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  amendment.  Although  I 
am  not  a  member  of  the  committee  and 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  the  committee  on  the  various  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  bill,  it  seems  to 
me  there  are  at  least  two  points  which 
ought  to  be  made,  but  which  have  not 
been  made. 

First.  The  livestock  Industry  Is  one  In- 
dustry which  has  not  been  regulated  by 
Government  control ;  yet  it  has  survived 
better  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
agricultural  mdustry.  Consequently, 
anything  that  might  be  done  to  tie  the 
livestock    industry    to   a    governmental 
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pitiKmn  of  control  would  tend,  over  a 
period  of  time,  to  put  that  industry  in 
Che  same  condition  as  are  the  dairy  pro- 
ducers, thue  aflectinff  another  group  of 
farmers  and  a«rrlcultural  interests. 

Second.  One  of  the  problems  which 
the  a«3icultural  industry  is  now  facing  is 
the  importation  of  livestock  and  live- 
stock products  from  other  countries, 
which  has  tended  to  cause  overproduc- 
tion. As  a  result,  so  far  as  this  coun- 
try's rcQUirements  are  concerned,  beef 
prices  have  became  depressed. 

If  we  expaiMl  to  any  substantial  de- 
gree the  amount  of  acreage  and  the 
number  of  people  who  can  go  into  the 
livestock  industry,  as  would  occur  under 
this  tjrpe  of  bill,  it  seems  to  me  we  would 
be  eompoimding  the  problem. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  were  to  adopt 
the  ameiximent  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  we  would  be  siip- 
porting  the  report  of  the  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation Committee,  which  is  that  we 
make  available  on  the  acreage  which 
is  withdrawn  under  this  type  of  pro- 
gram the  opportunity  for  recreational 
projects  on  land  so  withdrawn.  Obvi- 
ously, to  the  extent  that  this  acreage 
would  be  made  available  for  grazing,  as 
opposed  to  recreation,  we  woxild  be 
dovfngrading  that  portion  of  the  report. 
To  the  extent  that  we  could  use  the 
additional  acreage  which  may  come 
within  the  terms  of  the  bill  as  proposed 
by  this  amendment,  we  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  fulfill  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President  and  his  Outdoor 
Recreational  Committee  on  the  need  for 
different  uses  for  some  of  the  agricul- 
tural land  so  withdrawn. 

So  it  seems  to  me  this  amendment 
works  in  very  well  with  the  projects 
which  have  been  suggested  in  the  past, 
both  by  the  President  and  by  the  various 
advisory  committees  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  appointed,  and  which  have  re- 
ported to  us  as  well  as  to  the  executive 
branch,  and  that  It  will  work  equally  as 
well  in  preventing  any  adverse  encroach- 
ment by  Government  regulation  on  the 
livestock  industry. 

These  two  things.  I  beUeve,  are  of 
substantial  Importance  In  connection 
with  the  consideration  of  this  bill;  and 
I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  for  these  reasons,  as  well  as 
the  others  which  have  been  mentioned 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McOovxrn]  . 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  McCOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  relxictant  to  oppose  my  senior  col- 
league [Mr.  MuKOTj ;  but  I  previously 
had  some  rather  serious  reservations 
about  the  bill  as  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  believe  the  amendment 
would  make  it  all  the  more  objectionable. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  land  use  ad- 
justment program  which  the  adminis- 
tration has  recommended  is  more  real- 
istic and  goes  doser  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem  facing  us  than  does  the  bill  aa 
reported  from  the  committee. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
said,  in  the  committee,  we  very  carefully; 


reviewed  the  various  alternatives,  and 
unanimously  reached  the  conclusion  that 
this  compromise  proposal  was  the  only 
measure  that  we  were  able  to  report  and 
that  would  have  much  chance  of  pas- 
sage by  the  Senate. 

I  believe  the  only  basis  upon  which 
I  can  support  Senate  bill  1588  is  on  the 
ground  that  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
have  time  to  make  a  more  permanent 
adjustment  for  the  land  that  will  be 
coming  out  of  the  conservation  reserve. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  estimates  which 
have  been  made  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture — namely,  that  over  the  next 
7  years  we  shall  need  an  additional  25 
million  head  of  cattle  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  country  for  red  meat.  Even  if 
that  estimate  should  prove  to  be  twice 
as  large  as  the  facts  prove  to  be.  we 
would  still  be  able  to  absorb,  without  any 
problem  at  all.  any  grassland  that  is 
brought  into  being  under  the  bill  now 
before  us. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickkn- 
Loopsal  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HICKENLOC»»ER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  statement  has  been  made  re- 
peatedly that  the  action  of  the  commit- 
tee was  imanlmous.  I  was  not  at  the 
committee  meeting  that  morning,  and  I 
did  not  vote.  So  I  sent  my  proxy  to  the 
committee,  for  I  had  another  committee 
meeting  which  I  had  to  attend.  My 
proxy  was  in  support  of  the  extension  of 
the  contracts.  I  also  expressed  my  view 
that  my  proxy  should  be  voted  against 
the  increase  of  grazing  on  these  retired 
acres;  but  the  compromise  was  reached; 
and  my  proxy  was  not  exercised,  because 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  who  held  it, 
was  not  quite  certain  how  I  would  vote 
on  that  matter. 

I  support  all  of  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee, with  the  exception  of  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  excess  acres  in  the  grazing 
provision.  I  merely  wish  to  make  that 
clear. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  make  a  correction  of  the  Rkcord.  by 
saying  that  what  I  meant  to  say  was  that 
the  action  taken  was  unanimous  on  the 
part  of  those  present. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  half  a 
minute  to  me? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  wish  to  state  that  at 
the  committee  meeting,  I  said  I  did  not 
know  how  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
vote  on  the  proposed  increase. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MTJNDT.  Mr.  President,  imless 
there  are  other  demands  for  time  on  this 
side,  Mr.  President,  I  am  willing  to  con- 
clude my  argimient  with  Just  a  few  short 
comments  and  then  have  the  vote  taken, 
if  that  Is  in  accord  with  the  desire  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  substance  of 
the  argument  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  submitted  by  me,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  HicKENLOoPEK],  is  that  the  commit- 
tee did  the  best  it  could  to  come  up  with 
the  kind  of  extension  on  which  we  voted 
as  an  amendment  to  the  agricultural 
appropriation  bill;  but  being  unable  to 
get  that  particular  kind  of  extension  of 
2  years  out  of  the  committee  without 
sweetening  it  by  expanding  the  land  re- 
tirement program,  they  did  the  next  best 
thing.  I  believe  that  is  correct,  and  I 
appreciate  that  they  have  moved  in  that 
direction. 

However.  I  may  add  that  I  am  never 
very  much  impressed  when  any  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  or  any  Department 
of  Agriculture  presents  the  case  to  us 
on  the  basis,  "Take  it  as  we  want  it. 
or  you  cannot  have  it."  I  had  a  little 
experience  with  that  under  a  Republican 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  now  we 
are  getting  it  imder  a  Democratic  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  very  clear  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  tactical  positions  of  former 
Secretary  Benson  and  Secretary  Free- 
man is  rapidly  disappearing,  and  soon 
they  will  be  differences  without  a  dis- 
tinction. Each  one  wants  this  his  own 
way.  Secretary  Freeman  says.  "I 
want  this  wheat  bill,  or  no  bill  at  all. 
We  want  to  increase  the  exports  of  grain 
products:  but  if  that  is  to  be  done,  it 
must  be  done  in  my  particular  way  of 
grading,  with  different  samples  and  dif- 
ferent standards  of  wheat." 

Now  he  says,  "If  you  are  going  to  have 
an  extension  of  the  existing  soil  bank 
contracts,  it  must  be  done  my  way  or  not 
at  all." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  Impreteed  by 
that.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  House 
will  be  impressed  by  it,  but  I  have  a 
sneaking  s\isplcion  that  before  the 
House  gets  through  with  this  proposed 
legislation,  it  is  going  to  add  something 
very  similar  to  the  amendment  which 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  and  I  have  pro- 
posed. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  passed  when 
Congress  will  knuckle  under  to  Secre- 
taries of  Agriculture  who  tell  us.  "It  Is 
going  to  be  this  way,  or  it  will  be  vetoed." 
Some  day  Congress  is  going  to  sttmd  up 
and  say,  "We  want  it  our  way."  Wheth- 
er that  will  mean  support  for  an  amend- 
ment of  this  kind,  I  cannot  say;  but  I 
am  not  Impressed  by  the  argimient  that 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment  will  kill 
the  bUl. 

Neither  am  I  too  much  Impressed  by 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  small  increase. 
Well,  It  is  a  100-percent  increase.  Per- 
centagewise, that  is  a  large  Increase. 
When  they  say  It  Is  not  going  to  hurt 
anything,  if  they  do  this,  does  that  mean 
it  will  do  any  good?  I  csmnot  figure 
how  certain  numbers  of  acres  of  re- 
duced grazing  will  hurt  anything,  but 
will  be  desirable  to  the  program.    And 
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you  have  got  to  have  them  or  you  can- 
not accept  it  for  whatever  reason  it  will 
support.  This  is  it  We  have  been  asked 
only  that  grazing  be  eliminated  from  this 
retirement  program. 

It  Is  asking  for  the  cattlemen  the  same 
protection  the  rice  producer  has.  Rice 
is  eliminated. 

It  is  asking  for  the  livestock  industry 
the  same  protection  the  cotton  industry 
has.  Cotton  is  eliminated.  It  is  asking 
for  livestock  the  same  protection  agaixkst 
subsidized  government  competition  thst 
is  available  for  peanuts  and  rice.  They 
are  eliminated.  What  is  the  reasoning 
to  the  livestock  Industry  to  clobber  it 
over  the  head  with  it  an  avalanche  of 
imports  and  then  subsidize  foreign  com- 
petition on  the  domestic  front?  It  is  all 
very  well  to  have  exhortations  about  im- 
ports; that  has  happened  again  and 
again.  But  has  Congress  taken  tiny  ac- 
tion? It  has  not.  Has  the  administra- 
tion listened  to  the  Congress?  It  has 
not.  Have  they  stopped  the  imports? 
They  have  not.  They  are  getting  bigger 
and  more  voluminous  by  the  month. 
What  we  can  do  is  protect,  by  this 
amendment,  against  new  sut>sidized  Gov- 
ernment competition  from  whatever 
source. 

I  hoj)e  the  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to.  If  not,  I  hope  the  House  will  put  it 
in.  and  that  the  conference  will  support 
the  position  represented  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  rolL 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am,  if  my  adversary 
on  the  other  side  of  the  argument  is  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  his  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
jrield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time  is 
yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  serious  reservations  to  the  bill  S. 
1588  which  proposes  to  extend  tJtie  soil 
bank.  It  is  vastly  inferior  to  the  land 
use  adjustment  program  recommended 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

We  have  7.4  million  acres  of  land 
coming  out  of  the  soil  bank  this  year,  and 
3.4  million  on  which  contracts  expire 
next  year. 

We  have  not  made  adequate  legisla- 
tive provision  for  retirement  of  this  land, 
or  its  equivalent,  through  the  land  use 
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adjustment  program.  8.  1588  could  be 
supported  only  because  it  contains  some 
authority  for  expanding  the  cropland 
conversion  program  and  because  it  will 
enable  us  to  buy  time  to  further  extend 
this  program  at  a  later  date. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  longtime 
good  of  my  own  State,  and  of  the  Na- 
tion, lies  with  the  land  use  adjustment 
program,  sometimes  called  the  cropland 
conversion  program,  which  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman  has  proposed. 

As  I  stated  in  remarks  on  the  reclama- 
tion program  on  Monday,  we  are  going 
to  need  a  considerable  increase  in  red 
meat  production  in  the  years  ahead.  We 
are  now  consuming  about  28  billion 
pounds  a  year.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimates  consumption  in 
1970  at  35  to  37  billion  pounds.  There 
will  be  an  Increase  of  3  million  consumers 
a  year,  and  there  is  an  increase  in  per 
capita  consumption. 

Production  of  livestock  products  can 
be  materially  expanded  in  South  Dakota 
under  existing  conditions;  it  can  be  ex- 
panded even  more  when  the  Oahe  irriga- 
tion project  provides  us  with  a  source  of 
hay  and  forage  to  supplement  our  range. 

My  State  needs — and  the  Nation 
needs — an  orderly  adjustment  of  land 
use  to  the  production  of  this  needed  In- 
crease in  red  meat  supplies. 

Such  land  use  adjustment  is  mor- 
mously  preferable  to  idling  the  land  al- 
together. Idle  land  is  both  a  physical 
and  an  economic  hazard.  It  constitutes 
a  danger  in  terms  of  fires.  Insects,  weeds, 
and  erosion.  It  is  a  deterrent  to  the  eco- 
nomic life  and  growth  of  the  communi- 
ties where  it  lies,  for  it  produces  no  In- 
come, trade,  or  donand  for  services. 

We  need  to  develop  a  plan  for  diver- 
sion of  land  to  production  of  needed  red 
meat  supplies,  carefully  timed  so  it  will 
not  create  surpluses  or  depress  markets, 
so  all  our  acres  will  ultimately  serve  a 
useful  purpose  and  not  lie  as  a  threat  to 
the  communities  where  they  occur. 

A  decision  to  abandon  the  soil  bank  In 
favor  of  the  cropland  conversion  pro- 
gram could  be  a  determination  In  favor 
of  meat  on  American  tables  in  the  not- 
too-distant  future. 

Land  under  contract  in  the  conserva- 
tion reserve  of  the  soil  bank  cannot  be 
used  for  grazing  or  any  harvest  except 
under  special  arrangements  In  an  emer- 
gency. But  In  the  cropland  conversion 
program,  profitmaking  use  of  the  land 
Is  encouraged,  except  for  crop  produc- 
tion, and  the  GK)vemment  cost  is  reduced 
accordingly. 

Misunderstandings  that  confront  us 
center  on  the  question:  Is  there  good  use 
for  this  land,  or  must  it  be  kept  idle? 
8<Hne  cattle  producers  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  their  prices  are  threatened 
by  use  of  the  land  in  question  for  pas- 
ture. On  the  other  hand,  reputable 
economists  report  that  additional  pas- 
turage would  be  in  the  public  interest 
because  beef  production  should  be  In- 
creased through  the  years  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  growing  population. 

Briefly,  let  me  summarize  what  these 
economists  are  reporting  from  their 
studies. 

First,  demand  for  red  meat  Is  increas- 
ing. The  number  of  consumers  is  grow- 
ing by  about  3  million  persons  a  year. 


and  beef  represents  a  growing  percent- 
age of  the  food  eaten  by  the  average 
person.  By  1970,  consumption  of  red 
meats  could  well  be  35  to  37  billion 
pounds,  compared  with  28  billion  in  the 
last  3  years.  This  means  we  would  need 
7  years  f  r<Hn  now  25  million  more  head 
of  cattle,  an  Increase  of  one-third.  This 
would  call  for  an  average  increase  of  5 
percent  a  year — a  slightly  greater  in- 
crease per  year  than  we  have  been  mak- 
ing. 

Beef  as  meat  on  the  table  has  been 
increasing  in  amount  not  only  because 
farmers  and  ranchers  have  raised  more 
cattle  but  very  largely  because  feedlot 
finishing  has  expanded.  But  there  is  a 
limit  to  further  increase  in  production 
from  feedlot  feeding.  Already  two- 
thirds  of  our  beef  comes  from  feedlots. 
If  we  are  to  have  more  beef  on  our  tables, 
we  must  have  more  feeder  animals.  This 
means  we  need  more  pasture  for  brood 
cows  and  heifers  and  for  stocker  cattle 
that  will  be  fed  later. 

So,  to  sum  up  what  I  have  said:  de- 
mand for  beef  is  increasing;  greater 
numbers  of  cattle  are  needed;  and  more 
pasture  is  needed. 

How  much  more  pasture  is  needed? 

To  keep  up  with  the  expanding  de- 
mand for  beef,  producers  would  need  to 
increase  pasturage  by  many  more  acres 
than  would  be  available  under  the  crop- 
land conversion  program.  The  increase 
would  be  less  than  we  need  for  1  year,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  Increase  that  is 
needed  over  a  period  of  many  years.  The 
additional  feed  from  the  additional  pas- 
ture would  be  a  small  factor  In  total 
production.  It  would  be  overshadowed 
by  other  factors  such  as  variations  in 
weather  and  feeding  practices.  It  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  for  cattlemen  to  get  ex- 
cited about  if  they  will  get  out  thrir 
pencils  and  do  the  necessary  figuring. 

Then  why  is  cropland  conversion  im- 
portant to  all? 

It  is  important  not  merely  because  it 
Is  a  step  In  the  right  direction  as  far  as 
beef  production  is  concerned  but  also 
because  the  land  in  question  could  add 
greatly  to  our  surplus  of  grains:  Our 
uses  of  grain  must  catch  up  with  our 
production.  We  should  not  let  land 
come  into  production  to  add  to  our  sur- 
plus of  grain  if  we  can  help  It  The  cost 
to  farmers  and  to  taxpayers  and  to  the 
general  economy  is  far  too  great 

Let  us  not  use  the  land  for  detrimental 
purposes. 

Let  us  use  the  land  for  good  porpoees. 
including  the  purpose  of  putting  beef  on 
the  table  as  we  need  It  in  the  future. 

If  S.  1588  to  extend  the  soil  bank 
passes,  it  should  be  regarded  as  interim 
legislation  to  provide  time  to  make  a 
more  basic  and  deslrudle  land  use 
adjustment.  

Tlie  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  TTie  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  engrossmoit  and  third 
reading  of  the  MD. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

That  secUon  109(a]  of  ths  SoU  Bank  Act  la 
amended  by  adding  a  new  seotenoe  at  the 
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end  XiiitT%ot  to  read  as  follows:  "Notwit|i- 
Btandlng  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agrleultvire  U  authorlaed.  If  the  pro- 
ducer makes  application  therefor,  to  extend 
until  December  81,  1996.  any  conservation 
reserve  contract  entered  into  under  this  sub- 
Utle  B  which  Is  scheduled  to  expire  either  <)n 
E>ecember  31.  19«3.  or  December  31.  1964.  t>r 
which  expired  on  December  31,  1962.  and  wM 
extended  unUl  December  31,  1963.  under  tt>e 
authority  of  section  16(e)  of  the  Soil  Coh- 
servation   and   Domestic  Allotment   Act." 

Sxc.  2.  Section  16(e)  (7)  of  the  SoU  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  bs 
amended  (16  UJ3.C.  690p(e))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$10.000.(X)0"'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "»20.(XX),000". 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  rea<l: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  extension  of  co|i- 
servation  reserve  contracts  through  196te, 
and  increase  the  limit  on  annual  pay- 
ments under  the  cropland  conversion 
program^  $20,000,000." 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  '  I 
mjve  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  tke 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  1 1 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  w| 
agreed  to. 

ALASKA'S     GREAT     FISHERY      RE- 
SOURCES ARE  IMPERILED       i 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  Presideiit. 
AlasJtans  are  very  much  concerned  ab<xit 
the  threat  to  our  fisheries  which  long 
were  our  principal  resource. 

After  our  greatest  national  fish  re- 
source, the  Pacific  salmon,  which  was 
predominantly  an  Alaska  resource  was 
brought  sdmost  to  extinction  by  the  mis- 
management of  the  Federal  agency 
placed  in  charge  of  it  smd  over  Alaslca>is 
unceasing  protests,  as  long  as  Alaska  was 
a  Territory,  Alaskans  had  hoped,  after 
statehood,  to  be  able  to  undertake  the 
arduous  task  of  rebuilding  this  fishery. 
And  indeed  an  excellent  start  has  been 
made,  after  under  Federal  mismanage- 
ment this  resource,  in  the  last  year  of 
Federal  control,  dropped  to  the  lowest 
point  in  60  years — 1.600,000  cases  from 
highs  of  over  6  million  cases.  A  good 
start  was  made  and  last  year  the  pack 
reached  3.309,797  cases. 

Unfortunately  a  new  predator  in  the 
form  of  foreign  fishing — Japanese  and 
Russian — threatens  a  renewed  depletion 
and  destruction  of  this  great  resource. 
This  was  evidenced  in  this  year's  dis- 
astrously small  salmon  run  in  Bristol 
Bay,  which  really  made  that  part  of 
Alaska  a  disaster  area.  This  year  in  con- 
sequence the  pack  will  be  lower.  Al«o, 
the  Japanese  are  unlikely  to  renew  the 
treaty  which  limits  their  fishing  and  the 
Russians  seem  to  be  without  any  con- 
sideration for  international  law  and  con- 
servation measures  in  our  waters  which 
they  are  invading,  their  poaches  heading 
out  beyond  the  3-mile  limit  as  soon  as 
they  are  spotted,  but  having  meanwhile 
taken  our  fish  and  wrecked  our  fisher- 
men's crab  traps.  I  hope  that  the  ad- 
ministration will,  as  I  have  repeate4ly 
asked,  station  some  faster  naval  or  Coast 
Guard  vessels  in  Alaskan  waters.         | 

An  interesting  article  on  this  subject 
by  Don  Page  appeared  in  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  entitled,  "Interna- 
tional   Fisheries:     The    Problems    I\Te 


Complex."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INTKRNATIONAL  PiSHERIKS :  THE  PROBLEMS  AHE 

Complex 

(By  Don  Page) 

In  this  world  where  shifting  conditions 
and  shrinking  distances  are  constantly  rais- 
ing new  problems  and  embarrassments  for 
us  jDeoples  who  Inhabit  the  globe,  that  fish- 
eries conference  going  on  now  in  Tokyo  is 
an  especially  embarrassing  event. 

The  fisheries  conference  certainly  must 
be  embarrassing  to  the  Japanese  people. 

The  Japanese  pride  themselves  on  an 
orderly  way  of  life,  with  meticulous  concern 
for  the  rights  of  others.  Yet  at  the  Tokyo 
fisheries  conference  a  few  great  monopolistic 
Japanese  fishing  cartels  are  trying  to  frame 
a  legalistic  right  to  invade  and  plunder 
fisheries  built  and  maintained  by  other  peo- 
ples. Bitony  Japanese  people  must  be  lower- 
ing their  eyes  in  humiliation  from  the  spec- 
tacle. 

In  turn,  there  lies  embarrassment  at  Tokyo 
for  us  on  the  eastern  rim  of  the  North 
Pacific.  We  Canadians  and  Americans  see 
our  representatives  traveling  almost  halfway 
around  the  world  to  account  to  another 
nation  for  the  way  we  are  running  our  fish- 
eries and  to  engage  in  legalistic  debate  with 
that  other  nation.  Japan,  on  why  we  should 
be  allowed  to  keep  our  fisheries. 

These  are  our  fisheries.  We  did  build 
them.    We  do  maintain  them. 

MUCH    MONET    INVESTED 

Our  Canadian  and  United  States  Govern- 
ments have  invested  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  their  programs  to  study,  protect  and 
conserve  our  North  American  stocks  of  salm- 
on and  halibut.  Ova  fishermen,  too,  have 
sacrificed  the  harvest  of  mUIions  of  dollars 
worth  of  fish  to  protect  the  longtime  welfare 
of  these  stocks. 

If  Canada  and  the  United  States  had  not 
seeded  these  stocks  with  their  Investments 
and  their  sacrifices,  there  wouldn't  be  enough 
salmon  and  halibut  left  here  today  to  make 
the  Japanese  want  to  move  in  on  the  harvest. 

The  North  American  salmon  is  a  carefully 
reared  creatxu-e.  It  Is  a  family  creature,  too. 
It  returns  almost  Invariably  to  spawn  In  the 
same  stream  where  it  was  born.  In  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  the  Praser  River,  the  streams  of 
Bristol  Bay  and  southeast  Alaska  and  Puget 
Sound,  our  two  countries — Canada  and  the 
United  States — pamper  the  salmon,  nurse  it 
through  its  Infancy  and  rigorously  control 
the  catch  of  salmon  off  the  mouth  of  these 
spawning  streams  to  inatwe  that  every  race 
of  salmon  Is  given  the  best  possible  chance 
to  survive  and  reproduce. 

The  halibut  is  not  a  creature  of  inland 
streams.  But  it  lives  all  its  life  and  in  the 
North  Pacific  is  best  harvested  on  ledges  of 
the  Continental  Shelf  off  Alaska  and  Canada. 
Some  decades  ago  the  halibut  of  the  North 
Pacific  seemed  headed  for  near  extinction. 
Then  the  United  States  and  Canadian  Gov- 
ernments Joined  in  an  International  com- 
mission that  studied  the  halibut,  learned 
how  to  protect  it  and  by  sacrifice  of  some 
Immediate  gains  for  fishermen,  nursed  these 
halibut  stoclts  back  to  their  present  flour- 
ishing state. 

The  halibut  of  our  North  Pacific  waters, 
like  the  salmon  of  North  American  origin, 
are  there  because  we,  or  our  forebears,  put 
them  there. 

A  DANGEXOnS   PROPOSAL 

Japanese  proposals  for  high-seas  fishing 
would  endanger,  might  even  wipe  out,  the 
stocks  of  salmon  and  halibut  we  have 
planted.  In.  the  one  area  where  Japanese 
fleets   now  can  catch  some   red   salmon  of 


Bristol  Bay  origin,  their  narrow  mesh  nets 
are  sweeping  up  great  numbers  of  immature 
salmon. 

High-seas  net  fishing  for  salmon  scrambles 
our  efforts  to  insure  proper  escapement  to 
each  spawning  ground.  Our  United  States 
and  Canadian  fishermen  are  not  allowed  to 
fish  as  the  Japanese  do,  at  sea  with  nets  for 
salmon. 

Not  many  years  ago,  distance  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  world  would  have  protected  such 
national  resources  as  the  salmon  and  the 
halibut  from  raids  like  the  ones  proposed  by 
the  few  Japanese  monopolies.  Back  in  the 
days  when  the  present  3-mile  limit  to  ter- 
ritorial waters  was  determined  by  the  range 
of  a  cannon  ball,  nations  could  safely  nu- 
ture  such  stocks  of  fish  along  their  shores, 
secure  from  encroachment  by  foreign  powers. 

Today  technology  has  wiped  out  that  pro- 
tection of  national  resources.  Today  great 
fishing  fieets  can  sail  anywhere  in  the  world. 
The  traditional  3-mile  limit  still  seems  ap- 
propriate for  ownership  of  territorial  waters 
and  an  adequate  limit  to  curbs  on  naviga- 
tion. For  fisheries,  the  3-mlle  limit  is  out- 
moded. Fisheries  resources  in  our  age  de- 
mand the  protection  of  more  fiexible. 
thoughtfully  considered  methods  than  terri- 
torial waters  can  provide. 

New.  modern  International  understandings, 
vigorously  asserted  by  this  Nation,  are  neces- 
sary to  guard  the  rights  that  once  were 
guarded  for  us  by  our  own  isolation. 

Our  framing  of  such  international  under- 
standings and  statements  of  our  rights  have 
been  hindered  by  a  lag  in  awareness  of  the 
new  set  of  ground  rules  imposed  on  us  by 
the  modernization  of  our  world,  by  apparent 
lack  of  understanding  by  our  Government  of 
how  important  the  wealth  of  our  seas  will 
soon  become  to  our  national  welfare  and. 
frankly,  by  the  same  pussyfooting  approach 
that  in  the  years  since  World  War  II  has  put 
the  United  States  behind  the  eightball  too 
often  in  varying  fields  of  international  rela- 
tions. 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that  America's  stand  on  its 
property  rights  in  these  homegrown  North 
Pacific  fisheries  is  not  so  strong  as  it  was  a 
quarter  century  ago. 

Our  United  States  and  Canadian  claims  to 
these  fish  and  our  effort  to  keep  intruders  out 
are  not,  as  the  Japanese  monopolies  would 
have  us  believe,  an  indignity  imposed  on  the 
defeated  Japanese  by  our  conquering  forces 
of  World  War  n.  As  early  as  the  1930's 
Canadian  and  United  States  pressure  was 
successfully  exerted  on  England  to  keep  her 
from  sending  a  fieet  of  boats  to  our  North 
Pacific  halibut  grounds. 

And  in  1937  when  Japanese  interests  made 
a  grab  at  North  American  fishing  stocks,  sage 
old  Cordell  Hull,  as  U.S.  Secretary  of  State, 
sent  the  Japanese  a  warning  note.  Hull 
wrote  then : 

"Because  of  the  sacrifices  and  the  part  that 
American  citizens  have  played  in  bearing  the 
cost  of  conserving  and  perpetuating  the 
salmon  resources.  It  is  the  strong  convic- 
tion •  •  •  on  the  part  of  the  American  public 
generally  that  there  has  been  established  a 
superior  interest  and  claim  in  the  salmon 
resources  of  Alaska.  •  •  •  The  fact  that 
salmon  taken  from  waters  off  the  Alaskan 
coast  are  spawned  and  hatched  in  American 
Inland  waters  and  when  Intercepted  are  re- 
turning to  American  waters  adds  further  to 
the  conviction  that  there  is  In  these  resources 
a  special  and  unmistakable  American  inter- 
est." 

THE   TRUMAN    PROCLAMATION 

Later,  in  1945,  President  Harry  Truman 
wrote  this: 

"In  view  of  the  pressing  need  for  conserva- 
tion and  protection  of  fishery  resources,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  regards  It 
as  proper  to  establish  conservation  zones  In 
those  areas  of  the  United  States  wherein  fish- 
ing activities  have  been  or  in  the  future  may 
l>e  developed  and  maintained  on  a  substan- 
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tlal  scale.  •  *  *  Th«  oharacter  as  high  seas 
of  the  areas  In  which  B\Kh  conservation 
zones  are  established  and  the  right  to  their 
free  and  unimpeded  navigation  are  in  no  way 
thus  affected." 

Those  statements  of  18  and  36  years  ago 
certainly  ars  stronger  and  more  forthright 
than  the  abstention  principle  spelled  out  in 
the  International  North  Pacific  Fisheries 
Treaty  10  years  ago. 

The  abstention  principle  adds  the  require- 
ments that  nations  operating  the  exclusive 
fisheries  shall  maintain  scientific  studies, 
conservation  measures  and  full  utilization 
of  the  affected  stocks.  Japan  seized  on  these 
requirements  to  lean  over  the  shoulders  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  and  demand 
that  they  justify  aU  details  of  their  protected 
fisheries.  It  was  this  technical  demand  that 
forced  our  two  nations  to  admit  Japanese 
boats  to  the  Eastern  Bering  halibut  grounds 
this  year.  Japan  could  not  prove  we  were 
not  operating  our  halibut  fishery  there  effl- 
ciently.  but  we  could  not.  In  turn,  prove 
maximum  utilization. 

Certainly,  this  is  not  a  strong  position  for 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  letting  a  third 
nation  sit  in  Judgment  on  how  we  are  <^>er- 
atlng  our  fisheries. 

The  abstention  principle  Is  not,  as  the 
Japmnese  say.  too  strong.  It  is  too  weak. 
A  firmer  assertion  of  our  property  rights  In 
these  home-developed  coastal  fisheries  is  in 
order.  There  are  enough  fanners  in  Asia 
and  in  North  America  for  a  principle  like  this 
to  be  understood  on  t>oth  continents: 

"It  is  we  who  have  sown  the  seeds.  It  is 
we  who  must  reap  the  harvest." 


TO  REDUCE  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND 
ALSO  HELP  SOLVE  ONE  ASPECT 
OP  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ADDITIONAL 
FUNDS  FOR  PUBLIC  WORKS  ARE 
IMPERATIVE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  un- 
employment continues  to  be  the  most 
pressing  problem  confronting  our  Na- 
tion today.  It  is  tied  In  closely  with 
another  major  pressing  problem — civil 
rights.  They  are  related,  and  the  two 
problems  involved  can  be  met  In  part 
by  taking  the  same  remedial  measures. 

For  this  reason  I  Introduced  legisla- 
tion earlier  in  this  Congress  which  would 
increase  the  amount  available  for  the 
accelerated  public  wortcs  program  from 
$&00  million  to  $2.6  billion,  half  the 
amount  spent  during  each  year  in  the 
last  3  years  for  foreign  econcxnic  and 
other  asistance. 

In  introducing  S.  1121  on  March  19, 
1963.  I  said  it  was  time  for  us  to  do  as 
much  for  the  folks  at  home  as  for  those 
abroad  and  I  called  for  an  end  to  meas- 
ures which  did  little  to  put  America 
back  to  work.  Actually  I  propose  In  this 
needed  bill  to  do  only  half  as  much  as 
we  have  been  doing  abroad,  or  even  less, 
since  the  for^gn  aid  expenditures  are 
annual  while  accelerated  public  works 
legislation  spreads  over  several  years. 

The  bill,  S.  1121,  is  a  simple  proposal. 

Joining  as  cosponsors  are  my  col- 
leagues, the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr.  BARTLmrT],  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Caitnon),  the  Junior  Sai- 
ator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcait),  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MoRscl.  the  Jiuiior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Nbttbcrgeb],  the  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yabborough]. 


I  am  delighted  that  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations  has  adopted  a 
resolution  calling  for  action  this  year 
to  extend  and  expand  the  accelerated 
public  works  program.  In  the  October 
8,  1963,  statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  ex- 
ecutive covmcil  on  this  important  pro- 
gram, it  is  noted : 

The  need  for  the  continuance  and  ex- 
pansion of  this  program  is  even  more  evident 
than  it  was  last  spring. 

As  the  AFL-CIO  sasrs: 
A  great  backlog  of  public  works  already 
exists  in  areas  of  sutwtantlal  luiemployment. 

That  is  the  case  In  Alaska.  Worth- 
while projects  are  ready  to  go  but  no 
money  is  available.  The  till  is  empty. 
It  is  absurd  and  shocking  that  that 
should  t>e  so  in  this  "affluent  society." 

The  accelerated  public  works  program 
has  proved  its  worth.  I  concur  in  the 
opinion  of  the  AFL-CIO  that  It  be  con- 
tinued. And  I  agree  and  urge  that  the 
Congress  appropriate  the  funds  that  will 
insure  Job-creating  stimulus.  The  AFL- 
CIO  suggests  that  the  funding  be  $2 
billion. 

I  commend  the  AFL-CIO  for  its  mean- 
ingful statement  regarding  the  need  to 
continue  the  acceleirated  public  works 
program.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  text  of  the  council's  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcohd  at  the  close  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

STATEMElfT  BT  THE  APL-CTO  EXRCUTIVR  COOM- 

cn.  ow  Accelerated  Ptjblic  Works,  Wash- 

nfOTOK,  DC.  October  8,  1968 

Unless  the  Congress  acts  quickly,  the  Pidb- 
Uc  Works  Acceleration  Act  will  die  In  Jan- 
uary. Last  spring  we  iirged  extension  at  this 
act  through  1964  because  of  the  continuizkg 
high  level  of  unemplo>'ment  and  the  prospect 
that  it  will  not  be  substantially  reduced  next 
year.  Today,  the  need  for  the  continuance 
and  expansion  of  this  program  Is  even  more 
evident  than  it  was  last  spring. 

Although  2^  years  have  passed  since  the 
low  point  of  the  last  recession,  th«  Joblsss 
rata  still  exceeds  5^4  percent  of  the  Utxir 
force.  Long-term  unemployment  has  not 
diminished  for  over  a  year  and  Is  particularly 
acute  among  Negroes.  Unemployment  among 
young  people  is  on  the  rise.  In  the  face  of 
these  facts  and  the  prospect  of  high  unem- 
ployment next  year  the  Public  Works  Ae- 
eelerstlon  Act  stmly  should  b«  extsndsd 
through  1964. 

When  President  Kennedy  signed  this  act 
in  September  1962,  ocis  at  the  most  effective 
programs  to  allerlsts  xinemployment  was 
laun(dxed.  Thousands  of  workers  in  hundreds 
of  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus  have 
gone  to  work  building  useful  public  facil- 
ities of  long-term  worth.  Additional  thou- 
sands have  left  the  ranks  of  the  Jobless  to 
supply  material  and  equipment  required  for 
these  projects.  At  a  time  like  the  present, 
when  tlxe  private  sector  o<  the  economy  is 
falling  to  fully  utilise  the  manpower  and 
productive  resources  of  the  covintry,  no  better 
program  to  put  people  to  work  and  to  per- 
manently enrich  the  Nation  could  possibly 
be  conceived. 

The  valae  of  this  program  to  the  Jobless, 
to  the  communities  that  ars  obtaining  last- 
ing public  improvements,  and  to  tbs  Na- 
tion's economy  is  so  evident,  its  termination 
next  January  would  be  a  tragedy. 

When  the  AFL-CIO  testified  in  behalf  of 
the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  in  1962.  we 


supported  a  program  Umited  to  1  year,  bat 
with  the  proviso  that  It  should  be  extended  If 
the  national  unemployment  rate  continued 
to  exceed  5  percent.  The  unemployment  rate 
has  exceeded  and  does  now  exceed  the  6-per- 
cent rate  and  all  evidence  indicates  this 
course  will  continue  unless  action  is  taken 
now. 

Therefore,  once  again  we  tirgs  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  program  through  1964. 
Moreover,  we  urge  the  Congress  to  appro- 
priate $2  billion  for  that  purpose  so  that  an 
Increase  in  its  >ob-creatlng  stimulus  will  be 
assured.  A  Federal  effort  of  this  magnitude 
plus  the  approximate  $1  biUion  to  be  added 
from  State  and  local  matching  funds  would 
directly  create  about  300.000  badly  needed 
Jobs,  in  on-site  construction  and  in  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  materials  and 
equipkment.  What  la  noore,  as  the  impact  of 
this  $3  billion  outlay  gradually  spreads 
through  the  economy,  it  can  be  reasonably 
expected  that  another  160,000  to  ZOOfiOO  Jobs 
will  be  created  indirectly. 

The  welfare  of  the  Nation  requires  not  only 
a  continuance  and  expansion  of  this  program, 
it  requires  action  now.  A  great  backlog  of 
public  works  already  exists  in  aree^  of  s\ib- 
stantlal  unemployment  on  which  planning  is 
completed  and  work  could  get  quickly  under- 
way if  Federal  funds  beconxe  available.  At 
present,  there  is  a  baclLlog  of  applications 
for  such  public  works  projects,  including  over 
f  1  billion  of  construction,  for  which  funds 
are  not  available  unrfoT-  current  appropria- 
tions. 

Action  is  urgent  now — to  extend  the  Pub- 
lic Worlcs  Acceleration  Act  through  next  year, 
with  an  apprc^rlation  of  $2  bUUon.  In  as- 
sessing the  relative  valiu  of  all  legislative 
proposals  to  alleviate  unemployment,  we  view 
continuance  of  the  Public  Works  Accelera- 
tion Act  throiigh  1964  to  deserve  high  prior- 
ity. 


DON'T  BLAME  THE  WEATHER,  MR.  K 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Khrushchev  now  tells  the  world  that  ad- 
verse weather  during  the  past  several 
years  has  seriously  distressed  agricul- 
ttiral  production  and  that  now  he  needs 
to  buy  wheat  from  free  nations  which 
have  produced  abundantly.  The  true 
facts  about  the  Soviet  crop  fsdlure.  how- 
ever, are  now  coming  out  and  as  they  are 
brought  to  light,  they  reveal  that  resent- 
ment by  slave  labor,  together  with 
agrarian  sabotage,  are  the  trae  causes. 
This  true  situation  Is  ably  presented  in 
a  letter  received  from  Dr.  Bela  Pablan, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcosd  at  this  polnL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou. 
as  foUows: 

Nsw  Tome,  H.T.. 

October  t,  IHS. 
Senator  Fsakk  Lavschs, 
Senate  Office  Buildin§. 
Washinffton.  D.C. 

Dmam  Skkatob  Laubob  :  "Rie  Soviet  Union's 
xteed  for  pTirchasliig  wheat  in  Australia. 
Canada,  and  now  Ln  the  United  States,  did 
not  come  as  a  surprise  to  those  who  bsve 
been  observing  the  sgrarlan  altiiatlon  of  the 
Soviet  Union  during  the  last  decade.  One 
might  say.  without  exaggeration,  that  In  the 
Soviet  orbit.  Russia  included,  there  is  an 
agricultural  revolution  that  tlireatens  the 
mere  existence  of  the  Communist  reginae. 
Khrushchev  may  blame  the  weather  for  the 
failure  of  his  crops,  or  lament  over  the  ahort- 
age  of  fertiliser  and  irrigation  canals,  how- 
ever, be  will  never  admit  the  real  cause  for 
his  failure :  the  sabotage  of  agrarian  workers. 

For  many  years  Khrushchev  has  waged  an 
all-out  campaign,  the  opening  up  of  the 
virgin  lands  in  Kazakhstan,  and  adjoining 
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Siberian  terrltoiies.  and  hu  boaat«d  that  tpe 
Soviet  Union's  agricultural  production  woiild 
■oon  BtirpaM  that  of  the  United  States. 

Since  19M.  more  than  90  million  acres  of 
virgin  and  fallow  land  had  come  under  the 
plow  at  Khrushchev's  demand.  In  or<)er 
to  cultivate  this  vast  mass  of  land,  Khru- 
shchev has  deported  more  than  6  million 
young  people  to  Kazakhstan,  since  19}5. 
The  population  of  Kazakhstan  Increased  from 
3  300,000  In  1939,  to  9300,000  In  1960.  Khrii- 
shchev  calls  this  Internal  deportation, 
"volunteers  to  Kazakhstan."  pretending  ttaiat 
the  deportees  are  volunteers  who  go  frctm 
their  own  free  will  to  build  socialism  In  tllis 
remote  and  rugged  land.  A  large  number 
of  these  so-called  volunteers  come  from 
various  countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
It  is  a  sad  fact,  that  7,000  young  woman. 
deported  to  the  Soviet  Union  after  the  Hun- 
garian revolt  In  1958,  are  still  In  Kazakhstan. 

Khrushchev  has  sent  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  tractors  and  combines  to  the  vlr^gln 
]*nrt  where  the  same  fate  befalls  them  as 
the  millions  of  tractors  and  other  farm  ma- 
chines that  are  being  supplied  to  collectltve 
and  State  farms  throughout  the  country. 
Within  a  few  weeks,  a  large  number  of  thoBe 
machines  break  down  as  sabotaging  peasants 
and  deportees  ruin  or  neglect  them  on  pur- 
pose. The  rusty  broken  down  tractor,  cov- 
ered with  snow,  left  outside  In  the  fields  h&s 
become  the  symbol  of  Soviet  agriculture. 

An  Associated  Press  report  from  Moscoiw, 
quotes  Pravda.  which  wrote  that  "thousands 
of  combines  and  harvesters  are  out  of  ite- 
palr"  and  broadcast  an  appeal  to  neighbor- 
ing States  for  spare  parts.  "Pravda."  the 
report  says,  "cited  one  big  State  farm  with 
530  combines — of  which  225  are  out  of  order. 
Another  smaller  farm  has  23  harvesters  and 
only  4  can  be  used." 

In  Kazakhstan,  sabotage  has  now  becoqie 
80  widespread,  that  some  of  the  larger  State 
farms  and  collectives  were  placed  under  mili- 
tary control. 

In  1913.  1  year  before  the  First  World  wir, 
Caarlst  Russia's  yearly  export  of  whent 
amounted  to  13  million  tons.  Today  after 
46  years  of  Communist  rule,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  to  import  wheat,  and  there  are  fevMr 
oows  than  In  1913,  or  even  In  1936  or  1939. 
The  Soviet  cow's  dally  average  Is  only  foUr 
quarts  of  milk,  beca\ise  agrarian  workers 
wUlfvilly  neglect  farm  animals  on  collective 
and  State  farms.  ; 

The  same  applies  to  the  so-called  Soviet 
satellites.  While  between  the  two  wortd 
wars,  Hungary  exported  a  yearly  average  of 
600,000  tons  of  wheat,  plus  large  quantities 
of  cattle,  bogs,  poultry,  and  other  faaai 
products,  this  country  which  once  upon  a 
time  was  a  veritable  land  of  milk  and  hon«y. 
is  compelled  to  purchase  wheat  abroad  and 
la  Buffering  from  a  shortage  of  food. 

The  peasants  of  the  Soviet  orbit  are  coh- 
vlnced  that  sabotage  Is  the  only  way  of  m- 
galnlng  their  land  which  the  regime  took 
from  them  by  force,  and  maybe  will  help 
them  regain  their  lost  freedom,  too.  Dur- 
ing the  long  years  of  Communist  oppres- 
sion, the  peasants  and  agrarian  workers 
have  mastered  all  the  tricks  of  sabotage.  By 
dragging  out  the  time  of  harvesting  and 
leaving  the  wheat  on  the  groxind,  grain  will 
spill  out  In  dry  weather,  and  will  rot  i  If 
soaked  by  rain.  Frost  will  destroy  corn  attd 
sTigarbeets  left  In  the  field  or  In  the  ground. 

The  peasants  know  that  this  Is  the  only 
way  to  lick  the  Soviet  regime  and  to  eventti- 
ally  get  rid  of  it.  ' 

Selling  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  abd 
countries  xinder  Soviet  domination,  he1{>s 
the  Communist  regime  and  not  the  people, 
becaxise  It  renden  Ineffectual  their  obe 
weapon  against  the  regime.  Without  wish- 
ing to  be  presumptions,  I  think  that  It 
would  be  a  grave  mistake  If  In  the  desperate 
struggle  between  the  oppressor  and  the  op- 
pressed, it  woxild  appear  as  If  the  United 
States  sided  with  the  oppressors. 


Enclosed  I  am  sending  you  a  cartoon, 
which  was  published  In  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  on  October  7,  which  rather  hits  the 
nail  on  the  head  with  its  caption,  "When  the 
Whole  World  Is  Communist,  Where  Will  We 
Get  the  Wheat?" 

The  miserable  failure  of  Soviet  agricul- 
ture shows  up  the  weakness  of  the  regime  to 
the  world  and  may  one  day  become  the 
greatest  potential  contributor  to  its  down- 
fall. Why  give  the  Communists  a  boost? 
Getting  rid  of  surplus  wheat  may  be  good 
for  the  U.S.  economy,  but  does  It  Justify 
the  saving  of  conununlsm? 
Yours  very  sincerely. 

Dr.  BzxA  Fabian. 


AN  AMENDMENT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR 
A  JUDICIAL  DETERMINATION  OP 
THE  CONSTITUTIONALITY  OF 
GRANTS  AND  LOANS  UNDER  H  R. 
6143  TO  CHURCH  OWNED,  CON- 
TROLLED, OR  OPERATED  UNI- 
VERSITIES AND  COLLEGES 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  In- 
creasing demands  from  religious  institu- 
tions for  access  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
makes  it  imperative  that  Congress  es- 
tablish legal  procedures  to  determine 
whether  grants  or  loans  to  support  the 
activities  of  religious  Institutions  con- 
flict with  the  first  amendment,  which 
provides  that  Congress  shall  make  no 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  reli- 
gion or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof. 

Existing  legal  procedures  give  easy 
access  to  the  courts  for  those  who  chal- 
lenge the  constitutionality  of  State 
grants  or  loans  to  institutions  of  this 
nature.  This  is  made  obvious  by  many 
judicial  decisions.  Under  these  deci- 
sions, private  taxpayers  and  the  Horace 
Mann  League  are  now  challenging  in  the 
courts  of  Maryland  the  validity  under 
the  first  amendment,  as  well  as  under 
provisions  of  the  Maryland  Constitution, 
of  State  aid  for  construction  purp>oses 
to  four  Maryland  institutions  of  higher 
learning  which  are  alleged  to  be  owned, 
or  controlled,  or  operated  by  religious 
denominations.  Articles  relating  to  this 
suit  appeared  In  the  Capital  Baptist  on 
September  19,  1963.  and  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  October  11,  1963.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  Leo  Pfefifer  is  one  of  the 
counsel  for  the  complainants  in  the 
Maryland  case.  He  is  probably  Amer- 
ica's most  knowledgeable  lawyer  in  the 
field  of  church -state  relationships. 

The  Washington  Post  for  September 
13,  1963,  contained  an  editorial  rightly 
commending  the  bringing  of  the  Mary- 
land case  as  a  "first  step  toward  obtain- 
ing a  definitive  Judicial  settlement  of 
the  question"  of  the  constitutionality  of 
grants  or  loans  of  public  moneys  for 
construction  purposes  to  private  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  operated  under 
church  auspices.  While  I  do  not  share 
the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  this  editorial 
that  there  is  any  distinction  between 
the  validity  of  governmental  aid  to 
church-run  schools  In  the  primary  and 
secondary  levels  and  church-run  col- 
leges and  universities,  I  do  share  his 
concern  for  the  desirability  of  having 
questions  in  this  field  settled  by  judicial 
determination- 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
has  two  fundamental  objectives.     The 


first  objective  is  to  define  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  to  divide 
them  among  the  legislative,  the  execu- 
tive, and  judicial  departments.  The  sec- 
ond is  to  specify  the  rights  of  individuals 
and  to  make  them  secure  even  against 
the  Government  itself. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  expressly  declared  on  four 
separate  occasions  during  the  past  17 
years  in  cases  involving  State  action  that 
neither  a  State  nor  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment "can  pass  laws  which  aid  one 
religion,  aid  aU  religions,  or  prefer  one 
religion  over  another";  and  that  "no  tax 
in  any  amount,  large  or  small,  can  be 
levied  to  support  any  religious  activities 
or  institutions  whatever  they  may  be 
called  or  whatever  form  they  may  adopt 
to  teach  or  practice  religion";  and  that 
"neither  a  State  nor  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can,  openly  or  secretly,  partici- 
pate in  the  affairs  of  any  religious  orga- 
nizations or  groups  and  vice  versa." 

Unfortunately,  however,  existing  Fed- 
eral procedural  rules  make  it  virtually 
impossible  for  any  citizens  to  challenge 
the  constitutionality  of  Federal  grants 
or  loans  to  support  the  activities  of  re- 
ligious institutions.  This  is  made  plain 
by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Massachusetts  v.  Mellon.  262  U.S.  447. 
A  recent  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  memorandum  con- 
ceded this  to  be  true  by  stating  that 
"there  appears  to  be  no  realistic  likeli- 
hood that  Federal  legislation  raising  the 
constitutional  issues  discussed  in  this 
memorandum  will  be  resolved  by  judi- 
cial decision." 

Millions  of  Americans  entertain  the 
conviction  that  the  first  amendment  pro- 
hibits the  Congress  from  making  grants 
or  locms  of  tax  moneys  for  construction 
purposes  to  colleges  and  universities 
owned,  controlled,  or  operated  by  reli- 
gious denominations.  And  yet  existing 
Federal  procedures  shut  the  courthouse 
door  in  their  faces  and  preclude  them 
from  challenging  the  power  of  Congress 
imder  the  Constitution  to  make  such 
grants  or  loans. 

Millions  of  Americans  entertain  the  ad- 
ditional conviction  that  the  first  amend- 
ment was  drafted  and  ratified  to  enforce 
Thomas  Jefferson's  view  that  it  is  both 
sinful  and  tyrannical  to  compel  a  citizen 
to  make  contributions  of  money  in  the 
form  of  taxes  to  the  support  of  religious 
institutions  whose  doctrines  he  disbe- 
lieves. And  yet  existing  Federal  proce- 
dures nail  the  courthouse  door  shut  and 
deny  these  citizens  any  opportunity  to 
raise  the  question  in  legal  proceedings 
whether  Congress  robs  them  of  their  con- 
stitutional right  to  be  free  from  taxation 
for  religious  purposes  when  it  makes 
grants  or  loans  for  construction  purposes 
to  colleges  and  universities  owned,  con- 
trolled, or  operated  by  religious  denomi- 
nations. 

It  is  subversive  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment for  us  to  have  no  adequate  legal 
procedures  to  obtain  judicial  determi- 
nations respecting  the  questions  whether 
Congress  is  exceeding  the  powers  it  enjoys 
under  the  Constitution  and  is  robbing 
all  American  citizens  of  a  ImsIc  liberty 
when  it  makes  grants  and  loans  for  con- 
struction purposes  to  colleges  and  uni- 
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versities  owned,  controlled,  or  operated  by 
religious  denominations. 

For  these  reasons,  I  propose  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  will  authorize  any  tax- 
payer to  sue  in  behalf  of  himself  and  all 
other  taxpayers  to  test  the  validity  under 
the  Constitution  of  any  grant  or  loan 
which  the  Federal  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation may  propose  to  make  under  HJl. 
6143  to  a  college  or  university  which  is, 
in  essence,  owned,  controlled,  or  operated 
by  any  religious  denomination. 

My  amendment  is  quite  different  from 
the  procedure  involved  in  Massachusetts 
against  Mellon.  Unlike  the  procedure  in- 
voked in  that  case,  my  amendment  does 
not  undertake  to  authorize  a  challenge 
to  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress authorizing  or  making  any  ap- 
propriation. It  merely  authorizes  the 
challenge  of  the  constitutionality  of  ad- 
ministrative action  which  the  Federal 
Commissioner  of  Education  may  propose. 
Moreover,  it  eliminates  the  possibility  of 
interminable  litigation  by  providing  in 
effect  that  any  action  brought  under  it 
must  be  brought  within  a  limited  number 
of  days  set  by  the  Federal  Commissioner 
himself. 

Besides  it  prevents  the  Federal  Com- 
missioner of  Education  from  being  har- 
assed by  law  suits  throughout  the  coun- 
try by  stipulating  that  the  action  must 
be  brought  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  It  forestalls 
a  multiolicity  of  trials  by  providing  that 
whenever  two  or  more  actions  are 
brought  challenging  the  same  proposed 
grant  or  loan,  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  can  consolidate 
all  such  actions  for  the  purpose  of  a 
single  trial  and  judgment. 

My  amendment  also  avoids  any  in- 
jury to  any  proposed  recipient  of  a  grant 
or  loan  by  prescribing  that  the  amount 
of  the  proposed  grant  or  loan  is  to  be 
held  in  escrow  until  the  civil  action  chal- 
lenging it  is  decided. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles and  editorials  from  the  Capital 
Baptist  and  the  Washington  Post  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  body  of  the 
Record.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  of  complaint  in  the  Mary- 
land case  and  a  copy  of  the  amendment 
I  propose  to  offer  to  secure  judicial  re- 
view be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles, 
editorials,  the  bill  of  complaint,  and 
the  proposed  amendment  were  ordered 
printed  In  the  Record  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Capital  Baptist,  Sept.  19,  1963] 
Martland:  Surr  Piled  To  Test  Tax  Aid  to 
Chitkch  Colleges 

Pour  prominent  educators  have  challenged 
the  constitutionality  of  Maryland  laws  that 
give  $2,500,000  of  State  tax  funds  to  four 
sectarian  colleges  for  construction  of  three 
science  buildings,  a  classroom  building,  a 
dining  hall  and  a  dormitory. 

Edgar  Puller,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  speak- 
ing for  the  Committee  on  Constitutional  Law 
of  the  Horace  Mann  League,  explained  the 
objective  of  the  legal  action  of  the  group. 
He  said  : 

"We  are  not  dealing  with  the  politics  of 
education  legislation.  We  are  dealing  with 
the  constitutional  rights  of  American  citi- 
zens and  taxpayers  to  have  their  funds  used 
for   public   purposes.     Our   concern   is   for 


tax  funds  for  sectarian  use.  The  politics  of 
It  are  Irrelevant.  We  have  a  principle  here 
that  Is  not  for  sale." 

A  lawsuit  was  filed  September  10  In  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  Anne  Arundel 
County  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  contesting  1962 
and  1963  laws  passed  by  the  general  assembly. 
The  news  was  released  to  the  public  at  a 
press  conference  In  the  Horace  Mann  room 
In  the  national  headquarters  building  of 
the  National  Education  Association  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The  case  comes  at  a  time  when  there  Is 
widespread  talk  In  the  Nation  that  tax  aid 
to  parochial  schools  violates  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution but  that  church  colleges  are  In  a 
different  category  and  so  are  eligible  for  tax 
aid.  The  decision  In  the  case  could  affect 
pending  legislation  In  Congress  that  provides 
for  Federal  loans  and  grants  to  both  public 
and  church-related  colleges. 

Pour  colleges  are  Involved  In  the  lawsuit. 
They  are:  Western  Maryland  College,  West- 
minister (Methodist);  the  St.  Joseph  CoUege 
of  the  Daughters  of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent 
DePaul,  Emmitsburg  (Roman  Catholic): 
Hood  College,  Prederlck  (United  Church  of 
Christ ) ;  and  the  college  of  Notre  Dame  of 
Maryland,  Baltimore  (Roman  Catholic) . 

The  case  was  filed  by  the  Committee  on 
Constitutional  Law  of  the  Horace  Mann 
League  on  behalf  of  10  residents  and  tax- 
payers of  the  State  of  Maryland.  These  10 
persons  represent  a  cross  section  of  the  reli- 
gious groups  of  Maryland.  None  of  them  Is 
an  atheist. 

Other  members  of  the  committee  bringing 
the  suit  are  John  L.  Buford,  superintendent 
of  schools  of  Mount  Vernon,  111.,  and  a  for- 
mer president  of  the  National  Education 
Association;  Wlllard  E.  Glvens,  former  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  National  Education 
Association  and  now  educational  consultant 
for  the  Scottish  Rites;  and  Wllliaon  A.  Early, 
former  president  of  National  Education  As- 
sociation and  presently  director  of  person- 
nel for  the  public  schools  of  Montgomery 
County,  Md. 

The  Horace  Mann  League,  an  Independ- 
ent organization  of  educators  and  other  cit- 
izens was  founded  In  1922  and  Is  dedicated 
to  the  principles  of  Horace  Mann.  He  was 
a  famous  Massachusetts  lawyer,  educator, 
and  statesman  who  Is  commonly  regarded  as 
the  father  of  public  education  in  the  United 
States. 

The  1962  and  1963  Maryland  laws  that  are 
Involved  provide  matching  grants  from  tax 
funds  for  the  four  church-related  colleges — 
$500,000  to  Western  Maryland  College  for  a 
new  science  wing  and  a  dining  hall:  $750,000 
to  St.  Joseph  College  for  a  new  science  build- 
ing; $500,000  to  Hood  College  for  a  new 
dormitory  and  a  new  classroom  building: 
a'-d  $750,000  to  the  College  of  Notre  Dame 
of  Maryland  for  a  new  science  building. 

In  Its  bin  of  complaints  the  Horace  Mann 
League  charged  that  the  laws  are  Invalid  for 
five  reasons: 

1.  They  compel  taxpayers  to  contribute  to 
a  place  of  worship  and  a  ministry. 

2.  They  tax  citizens  for  a  religloxis  and 
therefore  a  nonpublic  purpose. 

3.  They  violate  the  1st  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  applicable 
to  Maryland  by  the  14th  amendment,  by 
establishing  a  religion  and  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

4.  They  deprive  taxpayers  of  property 
otherwise  than  In  accordance  with  the  law 
of  the  land. 

5.  They  deprive  taxpayers  of  their  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law. 

Leo  Pfeffer,  nationally  known  constitu- 
tional lawyer  In  church-state  relations,  has 
been  employed  as  chief  counsel  for  the  Hor- 
ace Mann  League.  Other  attornejm  are 
Walter  R.  Tabler  and  Melvln  J.  Sykes,  both 
of  Baltimore. 

Pfeffer  explained  the  reason  for  the  suit 
at  this  time.    He  said  that  the  recent  deci- 


sions of  the  U.8.  Supreme  Court  In  the  New 
York  Regents'  prayer  case  and  the  Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania  Bible  reading  cases 
made  It  crystal  clear  that  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  sectarian  Institutions  would  be 
unconstitutional. 

Puller  further  pointed  out  that  this  Is 
not  an  Issue  Involving  religious  conflict  but 
that  It  Is  an  educational  Issue.  He  Indi- 
cated that  this  Is  the  reason  educational 
leaders  are  bringing  the  suit.  He  also  said 
that  In  all  probability  other  similar  cases 
would  be  brought  to  the  courts  since  this  is 
a  fertile  field  for  legal  activity. 

Constitutions  of  42  of  the  States  prohibit 
the  use  of  tax  funds  for  sectarian  Institu- 
tions. The  other  eight  States  have  laws  that 
place  some  restrictions  on  the  use  of  tax 
funds  for  such  purposes. 

A  press  release  from  the  Horace  Mann 
League  points  out  that  "It  Is  now  contended 
by  some  that  the  prohibition  against  the 
use  of  tax-raised  funds  for  the  support  of 
sectarian  schools  does  not  apply  to  colleges 
and  universities,  particularly  where  the  ap- 
propriation purports  to  be  earmarked  for 
what  Is  asserted  to  be  a  nonrellgious  pur- 
pose." 

It  continued,  "Because  this  alleged  dis- 
tinction between  higher  and  lower  levels  of 
education  Is  entirely  novel,  there  have  been 
no  decisions  on  this  point  In  either  State  or 
Federal  courts.  The  current  action  would 
challenge  the  assumption  of  the  Maryland 
Leglslatxire  that  the  Maryland  and  Federal 
Constitutions  permit  the  use  of  tax-raised 
funds  for  the  construction  of  academic  and 
other  facilities  for  sectarian  colleges." 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  11,   1963] 

New  Cases  Hit  Church-School  War 

(By  Louis  G.  Panos) 

Two  new  court  cases  and  the  promise  of 

a  third  have  again  set  In  motion  a  swirl  of 

controversy  around  church-state-school  re- 

lationshipw  in  Maryland. 

In  one  case,  the  State  government  Is  ac- 
cused of  pressing  too  close  a  relationship  by 
lending  money  for  new  building  construc- 
tion at  colleges  with  religious  affiliations 

In  the  other,  the  Prince  Georges  county 
government  is  accused  of  too  cool  a  rela- 
tionship by  refusing  to  provide  bus  trans- 
portation to  pupils  of  a  church  school. 

Neither  case  figures  to  command  tlie  na- 
tionwide attention  gained  by  Mrs.  Madaljrn 
Murray's  successful  Supreme  Court  action 
against  required  praying  and  Bible  reading 
in  Baltimore  public  schools. 

But  each  may  add  another  link  to  the 
growing  chain  of  Court  opinion  on  what 
public  officials  can  legally  do  for  pupils  In 
private  schools — or  what  public  services  the 
parents  of  these  pupils  can  legally  demand. 

And  Mrs.  Murray  has  announced  she  plans 
still  another  test  of  the  law  on  church-state 
relationships  in  the  form  of  a  suit  challeng- 
ing tax  exemptions  on  church  property 

Of  the  two  new  Maryland  cases  already 
in  the  courts,  the  one  of  more  Immediate 
significance  seems  to  be  a  suit  filed  Sep- 
tember 10  In  Anne  Arundel  County  circuit 
court  by  10  Individuals  and  the  Horace  Mann 
League.  The  league  is  named  after  the 
Massachusetts  lawyer  whose  pioneering  ef- 
forts In  public  education  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago  made  him  known  as  the  Father 
of  the  Common  Schools. 

Challenged  In  the  suit  are  legislative  acts 
of  1962  and  1963  to  provide  $2.6  mUlion  In 
State  money  for  new  building  construction 
at  four  chxirch-afflllated  colleges.  The 
money  would  come  from  sale  of  bonds 
financed  by  the  State  property  tax. 

The  challengers  say  this  violates  the  first 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution,  which 
prohibits  laws  "respecting  an  establishment 
of  religion."  They  say  It  also  violates  three 
articles  In  the  Maryland  Constitution.  In- 
cluding one  against  compelling  any  citizen 
to  contribute  to  "any  place  of  worship." 
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Th*  acbooU  Involved  In  the  suit,  their 
church  aAllAtlone.  and  the  amotmt  author- 
laad  for  each: 

OoU«c«  oX  Kotre  Dame  of  Maryland,  Balti- 
more. CathoUc.  •TSO.OOO. 

Hood  College.  Prederlck.  United  Church  of 
Chrlat.  t«00.000. 

Bt.  Joaepha  College  of  the  Daughters  of 
Charity  of  St.  Vincent  dePaul,  BmmlUburf. 
CathoUc.  •750,000. 

Weatem  Maryland  College,  Westminster. 
Methodist.  •600,000. 

These  are  among  13  State  grants  author- 
ized by  the  legislature  for  private  colleges 
since  1951.  The  nrst.  a  •I  5  million  grant 
to  Johns  Hopkins  University,  also  wound  up 
In  the  courts. 

The  State  court  of  appeals  upheld  the 
grant,  saying  the  univeralty,  although  pri- 
vately operated,  performed  a  public  f\mction. 
There  was  no  religious  question  Involved. 

Gov.  J.  Millard  Tawes  has  questioned  the 
wisdom  of  using  State  credit  in  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  not  owned  by  the 
State.  But.  again,  his  conunents  Included 
the  use  of  State  credit  even  for  local  public 
schools  and  did  not  go  to  the  church-state 
aspect  of  question. 

Tawes  merely  noted  that  outstanding  State 
debt  roae  by  nearly  •41.5  million  from  1958 
to  1963  and  that  about  61  percent  of  this 
Involved  construction  of  property  not  owned 
by  the  State.  . 

Investment  bankers  and  credit  men  havd 
advised  against  the  use  of  State  credit  lor 
Buch  pxirpoees,  the  Governor  said  in  the  mes-i 
sage  covering  his  1963  capital  Improvementsi 
program. 

"A  note  of  caution  la  warranted,"  he  said. 

In  attacking  State  grants  to  religiously" 
affiliated  colleges,  lawyers  for  the  Horaca 
Mann  League  did  not  Include  In  their  sultj 
1959  and  1961  grant*  to  Loyola  College  and| 
Moimt  St.  Mary's  College  of  Emmltsburg^ 
both  Catholic  Institutions.  i 

"The  bonds  of  those  have  already  been 
Issued."  explained  Attorney  Melvln  J.  Sykes. 
who.  with  Walter  R.  Tabler.  Jr..  representa 
the  league.  "We  did  not  feel  that  we  should! 
demand  the  return  of  money  which  was  given 
by  the  State  and  accepted  by  the  colleges  in 
good  faith." 

But  the  outcome  of  the  stilt  is  certain  to 
affect  the  State's  futtire  oouree  in  assUtinji 
institutions  with  religious  aflUiations.  i 

jkni.  or  CoMFLAnrr  n»  Mabti.ano  Cas*        ' 

HORACB  MAlfW   LSAOUS   OF  TH»  XTHTrKD    STAT«8» 
■T  Al..   V.   BOA«D  0»  FTTBIJC   WO«KB    OV  ICAXTt 

LAWD,  rr  AL. — «nj.  or  comfladtt,  SKirsMi 
Bxa  10.   isss 

1.  The  corporate  plaintiff.  The  Horacfl 
yf^"n  League  of  the  United  States  of  Amer-» 
lea.  Inc.,  Is  a  nonprofit  educational  an^ 
charitable  corporation  of  Maryland.  orga-» 
nlzed  and  operated  for  the  purpose  of  foeter-« 
ing  and  strengthening  the  American  public 
school  system. 

3.  The  Individual  plaintiffs  are  all  cltlzen4 
of  the  United  States  and  citlzena  and  taxj 
payers  of  the  State  of  Maryland;  and  this  ac4 
tlon  Is  brought  for  themselves  and  all  othe? 
taxpayers  of  the  State  of  Maryland  slmllarl} 
situated. 

3.  The  defendant.  J.  Millard  Tawes.  is  th# 
Governor  of  Maryland.  The  defendant,  Loiilf 
L.  Goldstein,  is  the  comptroller  of  Maryland), 
The  defendant,  John  A.  Luetkemeyer.  is  th# 
treasurer  of  Maryland.  Said  defendants  art 
sued  herein  as  the  Board  of  Public  Works  of 
Maryland.  In  addition,  the  defendant,  Louis 
L.  Goldstein.  Is  sued  herein  in  his  offlclaj 
capacity  as  comptroller;  and  the  defendant^ 
John  A.  Luetkemeyer  Is  sued  herein  in  hl^ 
offlcial  capacity  as  treasxirer.  I 

4.  The  defendant,  Western  Maryland  Colt 
lege,  located  In  Westminster,  Carroll  Coimtyj. 
Md.,  Ls  a  Protestant  Christian  educational 
institution,  organized  and  founded  by  thf 
Methodist  Church,  a  Protestant  denomlna  > 
tlon,   and   is   conducted   and   controlled   lii 


whole  or  In  part  by  said  Methodist  Church. 
The  said  defendant  is  in  whole  or  In  part 
a  place  of  worship  and  a  ministry  of  the 
Methodist  Church  and  is  a  religious  institu- 
tion engaged  In  religious  acUvltles,  Including 
the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  Protestant 
religion  and  the  denominational  tenets  of 
the  Methodist  Church. 

6.  The  defendant,  the  St.  Joseph  College  of 
the  Daughters  of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent 
DePaul,  Inc..  located  In  EmmlUburg.  Fred- 
erick County.  Md.,  Is  an  educational  insti- 
tution, organized,  owned,  conducted,  and 
controlled  by  the  Daughters  of  Charity  of 
St.  Vincent  DePaul,  a  religious  society  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  In  accordance 
with  the  dogma  and  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
Cat^plic  Church.  The  said  defendant  is  in 
whole  or  in  part  a  place  of  worship  and  a 
ministry  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
is  a  religious  Institution  engaged  in  religious 
activities,  including  the  teaching  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Roman  CathoUc  religion. 

6.  The  defendant.  Hood  College  of  Fred- 
erick, Md.,  located  in  Frederick,  Md.,  is  a 
Protestant  Christian  educational  Institu- 
tion, organized  and  founded  by  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  America,  which  has  since 
merged  with  the  Evangelical  Synod  of  North 
America  and  thereafter  with  the  Congrega- 
tional Christian  Church  to  form  the  United 
Chxirch  of  Christ,  a  Protestant  denomination, 
and  Is  now  conducted  and  controlled,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  by  the  said  United  Church 
of  Christ.  The  said  defendant  Is  in  whole 
or  in  part  a  place  of  worship  and  a  minis- 
try of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  and  is  a 
religious  institution  engaged  in  religious  ac- 
tivities, including  the  teaching  and  practice 
of  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  denomi- 
national tenets  of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ. 

7.  The  defendant,  the  CoUege  of  Notre 
Dame  of  Maryland,  Inc..  located  In  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  an  educational  insti- 
tution organized,  owned,  conducted,  and  con- 
trolled by  the  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame, 
a  religious  society  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  In  accordance  with  the  dogma  and 
doctrines  of  said  church.  The  said  defend- 
ant Is  In  whole  or  in  part  a  place  of  worship 
and  a  ministry  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  Is  a  rellgloxis  Institution  engaged 
in  religious  activities,  Including  the  teach- 
ing and  practice  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  re- 
ligion. 

8.  By  chapter  546  of  the  acts  of  1963,  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor  of  Maryland  on  AprU 
30.  1963.  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland 
enacted  a  bill  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize 
the  creation  of  a  State  debt  In  the  aggregate 
amount  of  •500,000  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
In  the  construction  of  a  new  science  wing  to 
Lewis  Hall  and  a  new  dining  hall  on  the 
campus  of  Western  Maryland  CoUege,  In 
Westminster,  subject  to  the  requirements 
that  the  said  college,  on  or  before  January  1. 
1965,  shall  have  obtained  elsewhere  at  least 
an  equal  and  matching  sum  for  the  same 
purposes;  and  providing  generally  for  the  Is- 
sue and  sale  of  certificates  of  indebtedness 
evidencing  this  loan."  By  the  terms  of  said 
act,  those  defendants  constituting  the  Board 
of  Public  Works  of  Maryland  are  to  Issue  cer- 
tificates of  indebtedness  of  the  SUte  of  Mary- 
land for  the  designated  amount  upon  the 
aforesaid  condition.  The  board  Is  directed  to 
advertise  the  sale  of  said  certificates,  and  the 
defendant,  treasurer  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, is  directed  to  receive  bids  for  the  pur- 
chase thereof.  The  sum  of  •10,000,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  directed 
to  be  paid  by  the  defendant  treasurer,  upon 
warrant  of  the  defendant  comptroller,  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  sale,  for  expenses  of  the  loan. 
The  net  cash  proceeds  are  directed  to  be 
paid  to  the  treasurer,  upon  warrant  of  the 
comptroller,  and  expended  by  the  treasurer, 
upon  approval  by  the  board  of  pubUc  works. 
for  aiding  In  the  construction  mentioned  in 
the  act.  The  act  further  provides  for  the 
levy  of  a  tax  on  each  •lOO  of  assessable  prop- 


erty in  the  State  at  a  rate  to  be  determined 
as  provided  by  the  act,  so  that  the  said  tax 
will  be  exactly  sufficient  to  produce  the  rev- 
enue necessary  to  meet  the  Interest  and 
principal  payments  on  the  certificates  of 
Indebtedness  so  Issued. 

9.  The  certificates  of  Indebtedness  for  the 
grant  provided  for  Western  Maryland  College 
have  not  yet  been  Issued.  Plaintiffs  allege, 
on  information  and  belief,  that  the  said  de- 
fendant will  meet  the  requirement  of  the 
statute  for  matching  funds  by  January  1, 
1965.  as  well  as  aU  other  conditions  of  the 
statute,  and  that  the  funds  provided  by  the 
said  statute  will  be  paid  over  and  expended 
in  accordance  with  the  statute  unless  such 
payment  Is  restrained  as  hereinafter  prayed, 
by  the  processes  of  this  honorable  court. 

10.  By  chapter  545  of  the  acts  of  1963, 
approved  by  the  Governor  of  Maryland  on 
or  about  AprU  30.  1963.  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Maryland  enacted  a  bUl  entitled  "An 
act  to  authorize  the  creation  of  a  State  debt 
in  the  aggregate  amount  of  1750.000  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  in  the  construction  of  a 
new  science  building  on  the  campus  of  St. 
Joseph  College  of  the  Daughters  of  Charity 
of  St.  Vincent  DePaul.  Inc.,  in  Emmltsburg. 
subject  to  the  requirements  that  the  said 
college,  on  or  before  January  1,  1966,  shall 
have  obtained  elsewhere  at  least  an  equal 
and  matching  sxim  for  the  same  purposes; 
and  providing  generally  for  the  Issue  and  sale 
of  certificates  of  indebtedness  evidencing  this 
loan."  The  pattern  of  the  statute  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  of  chapter  546  of 
the  acts  of  1963,  hereinabove  referred  to  and 
set  out  In  paragraph  8  of  this  bill  of  com- 
plaint. The  certificates  of  Indebtedness  for 
the  loans  provided  for  said  college  have  not 
yet  been  issued.  Plaintiffs  are  advised  and 
therefore  aUege  that  the  said  college  has  met 
the  requirement  of  matching  funds,  and  that 
evidence  to  that  effect  is  in  the  process  of 
being  completed  for  submission  to  the  Board 
of  Public  Works  of  Maryland,  all  as  required 
by  chapter  545  of  the  acts  of  1963.  Plaintiffs 
allege  on  information  and  beUef,  that  the 
certificates  of  indebtedness  provided  by  said 
act  will  be  Issued  and  the  proceeds  of  such 
certificates  paid  over  and  expended  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  act  unless  such  pa3rment 
Is  restrained  by  the  processes  of  this  honor- 
able court. 

11.  By  chapter  88  of  the  acta  of  1963,  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor  of  Maryland  on  or 
about  March  23,  1962,  there  was  enacted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  a  bill 
entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  creation  of 
a  State  debt  in  the  aggregate  amount  of 
•500,000,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the 
construction  of  a  new  dormitory,  and  a  new 
classroom  building  on  the  campus  of  Hood 
CoUege,  in  Frederick.  Md..  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements that  the  said  coUege  on  or  before 
January  1,  1964,  shaU  have  obtained  else- 
where at  least  an  equal  and  matching  sum 
for  the  same  purposes;  and  providing  gen- 
erally for  the  Issue  and  sale  of  certificates  of 
indebtedness  evidencing  such  loan."  The 
pattern  of  the  statute  is  precisely  the  same 
as  that  of  chapter  546  of  the  acts  of  1963, 
hereinabove  referred  to  and  set  out  in  para- 
graph 8  of  this  bill  of  complaint. 

12.  The  certificates  of  Indebtedness  for  the 
grant  provided  for  Hood  College  of  Frederick, 
Md.,  have  not  yet  been  Issued.  Plaintiffs 
allege,  on  Information  and  belief  that  the 
said  defendant  will  meet  the  requirement  of 
the  statute  for  matching  funds  by  January 
1,  1964,  as  weU  as  all  other  conditions  of  the 
statute,  and  that  the  funds  provided  by  the 
said  statute  will  be  paid  over  and  expended 
In  accordance  with  the  statute  unless  such 
payment  Is  restrained  as  hereinafter  prayed 
by  the  processes  of  this  honorable  court. 

13.  By  chapter  66  of  the  acta  of  1963,  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor  of  Maryland  on  or 
about  March  23.  1962.  there  was  enacted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland  a  bill  en- 
titled "An  act  to  authorize  the  creation  of  a 
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State  debt  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  •750,- 
000  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  science  buUding  on  the 
campus  of  the  College  of  Notre  Dame  of 
Maryland,  in  Baltimore  City,  subject  to  the 
requirements  that  the  said  college,  on  or  be- 
fore January  1,  1964,  shall  have  obtained 
elsewhere  at  least  an  equal  and  matching 
sum  for  the  same  purposes;  and  providing 
generally  for  the  Issue  and  sale  of  certificates 
of  Indebtedness  evidencing  this  loan."  The 
pattern  of  the  statute  Is  precisely  the  same 
as  that  of  chapter  546  of  the  acts  of  1963. 
hereinabove  referred  to  and  set  out  In  para- 
graph 8  of  this  bin  of  complaint. 

14.  The  certificates  of  Indebtedness  for  the 
grant  provided  for  the  said  College  of  Notre 
Dame  of  Maryland,  Inc.,  have  not  yet  been 
issued.  Plaintiffs  allege,  on  Information  and 
belief,  that  the  said  defendant  will  meet  the 
requirement  of  the  statute  for  matching 
funds  by  January  1.  1964.  as  well  as  all  other 
conditions  of  the  statute,  and  that  the  funds 
provided  by  the  said  statute  will  be  paid 
over  and  expended  in  accordance  with  the 
statute  unless  such  payment  is  restrained  as 
hereinafter  prayed  by  the  processes  of  this 
honorable  court. 

15.  The  expenditure  of  State  funds  for  the 
Issuance  of  certificates  of  indebtedness,  the 
proceeds  of  which  certificates  are  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  Institutions  aforesaid;  the  levy- 
ing of  State  taxes  for  the  purposes  of  meeting 
the  obligations  on  such  State  Indebtedness; 
the  pa3rment  of  the  proceeds  of  the  certifi- 
cates In  accordance  with  the  statutes  to  the 
corporate  defendants.  Western  Maryland  Col- 
lege, the  St.  Joseph  College  of  the  Daughters 
of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent  De  Paul,  Inc.,  Hood 
CoUege  of  Frederick,  Md..  and  College  of 
Notre  Dame  of  Maryland.  Inc.;  and  the 
statutes  themselves  purporting  to  authorize 
the  said  expenditures  and  pasrments.  are  in- 
valid and  unconstitutional  under  the  Con- 
stitutions of  both  the  State  of  Maryland  the 
United  States  of  America,  for  the  foUowlng 
reasons : 

(a)  They  violate  article  36  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Rights  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  in  that  they  compel  the 
plaintiff  taxpayers  and  all  other  persons 
similarly  situated,  to  contribute  to  a  place 
of  worship  and  a  ministry. 

(b)  They  violate  article  15  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Rights  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  Maryland  in  that  they  tax  the 
plaintiff  taxpayers  and  all  other  persons 
similarly  situated  for  a  purpose  which  is  not 
in  the  support  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  or 
of  any  county  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  or 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  namely  a  religious 
and  therefore  a  nonpublic  purpose. 

(c)  They  violate  article  23  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Rights  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  Maryland  in  that  they  deprive  the 
plaintiff  taxpayers  and  all  other  persons 
similarly  situated,  of  property  otherwise  than 
In  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  land. 

(d)  They  violate  the  1st  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  made  applicable  to  the  State  of 
Maryland  by  the  14th  amendment  to  said 
Constitution,  In  that  they  constitute  In  each 
case  a  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion  and  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof,  by  the  State  of  Ktaryland. 

(e)  They  violate  the  14th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  that  they  deprive  the  plaintiff 
taxpayers  and  all  other  persons  similarly  sit- 
uated of  their  property  without  due  process 
of  law. 

16.  Unless  such  statutes,  and  the  payments 
to  sectarian  Institutions  In  accordance 
therewith,  are  declared  invalid  and  un- 
constitutional, there  is  substantial  likeli- 
hood and  danger  of  further  and  greater  un- 
constitutional expenditure  of  public  funds 
and  unconstitutional  use  of  the  State  taxing 
power,  as  aforesaid,  in  the  future. 


17.  Accordingly,  this  action  Is  brought 
not  only  for  injuctlve  relief  as  hereinafter 
prayed,  but  also  for  a  declaratory  Judgment, 
in  accordance  with  code,  article  31A;  and  the 
attorney  general  of  Maryland  is  being  served 
with  a  copy  of  this  bill  of  complaint  as  re- 
quired for  declaratory  relief  herein  by  code, 
article  31  A.  section  11. 

18.  The  plaintiffs  have  no  adequate  rem- 
edy at  law. 

Wherefore,  the  plaintiffs  pray: 

(a)  That  the  statutes  hereinabove  men- 
tioned: namely  chapter  546  of  the  acts  of 
1963,  chapter  545  of  the  acts  of  1963,  chapter 
88  of  the  acta  of  1962.  and  chapter  66  of 
the  acts  of  1962,  be  declared  null  and  void, 
and  all  payments  and  acts  pursuant  to  said 
statutes  be  declared  Illegal,  Invalid  and  un- 
constitutional. 

(b)  That  the  defendants.  J.  Millard  Tawes. 
Louis  L.  Goldstein,  and  John  A.  Leutke- 
meyer.  constituting  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  of  Maryland,  and  the  defendants. 
Louis  L.  Goldstein  as  Comptroller  of  Mary- 
land, and  John  A.  Luetkemeyer  as  Treasurer 
of  Maryland,  be  enjoined  by  both  prelim- 
inary and  permanent  Injunction,  from  tak- 
ing any  action  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  statutes  hereinabove  referred  to,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  Issuance  of 
certificates  of  indebtedness,  the  Issuance  of 
warrants,  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  ex- 
{>enses  of  Issuance  of  such  certificates,  the 
payment  of  the  proceeds  of  such  certificates 
to  the  corporate  defendants,  and  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  taxation  provisions  of  said 
statutes. 

(c)  That  the  corporate  defendants  be  en- 
Joined  by  both  preliminary  and  permanent 
Injunction,  from  receiving  or  attempting  to 
receive  funds  of  the  State  of  Maryland  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  said  statutes. 

(d)  That  the  plaintiffs  may  have  such 
other  and  further  relief  as  their  case  may 
require. 

Lxo  Ptetfek, 

Of  Counsel. 

NEW  York,  N.Y. 

Walter  R.  Tablhi, 
Attorney  for  Plaintiffs. 

Balttmorx,  Mo. 

Melvtn  J.  Stkxs, 
Attorney  for  Plaintiffs. 
Baltimohe,  Md. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  13,  1963] 
Legal  Challenge 

Does  the  Constitution  forbid  the  contribu- 
tion of  public  money  to  private  colleges  op- 
erated under  chvirch  auspices?  The  ques- 
tion Is  more  than  academic.  An  affirmative 
answer  would  mean  that  the  $1,195  mUUon 
college  construction  bill  passed  by  the  House 
last  month  Is  Invalid.  The  bUl  would  give 
Federal  grants  to  public  and  private  col- 
leges alike.  Including  those  governed  by  re- 
ligious organizations. 

This  newspaper  shares  the  conviction  ex- 
pressed by  President  Kennedy  that  the  first 
amendment  forbids  governmental  support 
of  elementary  schools  ca-  high  schools  con- 
trolled by  churches  but  does  not  preclude 
such  aid  to  church-controlled  colleges  or 
universities.  The  essential  differences,  as 
we  see  them,  are  that  primary  and  secondary 
education  in  the  United  States  Is  compul- 
sory, while  higher  education  is  not;  and 
church-run  schools  at  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary levels  make  religious  indoctrination 
a  vital,  inescapable  part  of  their  curriculum, 
while  church-run  colleges  and  universities 
make  religious  Indoctrination,  at  most,  inci- 
dental and  entirely  optional. 

In  short,  we  think  that  aid  to  church-run 
elementary  schools  and  high  schools  Is  aid 
to  religion  and  that  aid  to  church-run  col- 
leges and  universities  is  aid  to  education. 
But  the  distinction  is  a  somewhat  subtle 
one  with  which  some  men  of  learning  and 


conscience  strongly  disagree.  For  this  rea- 
son, we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Horace 
Mann  League,  an  organization  of  public 
school  educators,  has  taken  the  first  step  to- 
ward obtaining  a  definitive  Judicial  settle- 
ment of  the  question.  It  has  filed  a  suit  In 
Maryland  challenging  Maryland  money 
grants  to  four  colleges  under  various  reli- 
gious auspices.  The  process  of  adjudication 
is  likely  to  be  a  lengthy  one,  and  it  Is  well 
to  get  it  imderway.  We  think  the  suit 
serves  a  most  useful  public  piirpose. 


Amendment  To  Secxtre  Jxtdicial  Review  or 

CONSTITtrnONALITT    OE    GRANTS    AND    LOANS 

Under    H.B.    6143    to    Chtjrch   Owned    or 
Operated  UNiVERsrriES  and  Colleges 

AMENDMENT     21S 

On  page  71  insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion between  subsection  (c)  of  section  303 
and  section  304: 

"Sec.  304.  Not  less  than  60  days  before 
making  any  grant  or  loan  to  any  Institution 
of  higher  education  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  the  Commissioner  shall  cause  to  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  a  notice 
that  he  proposes  to  make  such  grant  or  loan 
on  a  day  to  be  specified  in  such  notice.  At 
any  time  before  the  day  so  specified,  any  tax- 
payer of  the  United  States  suing  in  behalf  of 
himself  and  all  other  taxpayers  may  bring  a 
civil  action  in  the  nature  of  an  action  for  a 
declaratory  Judgment  against  the  Commis- 
sioner in  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Colximbla  alleging  that  the 
proposed  grant  or  loan  is  inconsistent  with 
the  first  amendment,  fifth  amendment,  or 
any  other  provision  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Notvrtthstandlng  any 
decision,  statute,  or  rule  to  the  conUary,  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  enter- 
tain, try,  and  determine  such  clvU  action,  and 
to  enjoin  the  making  of  the  projXMed  grant 
or  loan  In  case  It  adjudges  that  the  proposed 
grant  or  loan  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  first 
amendment,  fifth  amendment,  or  any  other 
provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Upon  the  bringing  of  such  civil  ac- 
tion, the  Commissioner  shaU  refrain  from 
consummating  the  proposed  grant  or  loan 
and  withhold  the  amount  of  the  proposed 
grant  or  loan  until  the  final  determination 
of  the  ClvU  action.  In  the  event  two  or 
more  civil  actions  are  brought  imder  the 
provisions  of  this  section  challenging  the 
constitutional  validity  of  the  same  proposed 
grant  or  loan,  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  may  con- 
solidate such  civil  actions  for  the  purpose 
of  trial  and  Judgment." 

Renumber  section  304  on  page  71  as  sec- 
tion 305;  section  305  on  page  73  as  section 
306;  section  306  on  page  73  as  section  307; 
section  307  on  page  73  as  section  308. 


BASIC  POLICIES  ON  EXPORTS  AND 
IMPORTS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  has  come  when  we  should  analyze 
the  basic  policies  involving  our  imports 
and  exports. 

It  is  possible  to  be  influenced  by  catch 
words  and  slogans  and  end  up  by  ac- 
cepting an  erroneous  proposition  and 
one  that  Is  lacking  In  practicalities. 

Mr.  O.  R.  Strackbein,  chairman  of  the 
Nationwide  Committee  on  Import-Ex- 
port Policy,  has  made  a  contribution 
toward  clear  thinking  In  a  statement 
by  him  entitled.  "The  Tariff  and  the 
Law  of  Comparative  Advantage." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  might  be  printed 
in  the  Recoro. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment waa  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rzcou),  as  follows: 
Th«  Tasjbt  ahd  th«  Law  of  CoMPAWTrvi 

Abtamtaci 
(By  O.  R.  8tr»ckbeln,  dutirm&n,  NaUonwldei 
Committee  on  Import- Ex  port  Policy) 
The  basic  theory  of  free  trade  comea  to 
reet  on  the  l»w  of  oomparaUve  advantage, 
Thla  law  or  rather  concept,  usually  cited  by 
economlJta  at  the  gospel.  U  really  very  sim- 
ple, and  not  difficult  to  understand,  as  econo-i 
mists  would  have  us  believe.  It  is  merely^ 
hard  to  swallow  as  an  Item  of  practical  diet. 
According  to  Its  rules,  each  country  should 
devote  Its  resources  of  climate,  capital,  land, 
labor,  etc.,  to  thoee  economic  piirsults  that! 
provide  the  greatest  return  and  not  wastfl 
than,  so  to  speak,  on  those  to  which  lu  re-, 
sources  are  not  so  well  adapted.  It  woultj 
obtain  these  other  goods  from  the  outside: 
i.«..  from  countries  that  in  turn  are  best} 
fitted  to  produce  them. 

Thus  not  only  our  own  but  the  whold 
world's  resources  woxild  be  utilized  to  th^ 
greatest  total  advantage.  There  are  manf 
examples  that  can  be  used  to  demonstrate 
the  force  and  logic  of  this  proposition. 

Wliy.  for  Instance,  devote  acreage  in  North 
X>akota  to  coffee  and  bananas  when  whea^ 
does  so  much  better  there?  Why  not  let 
BrasU  and  Central  America  provide  us  with 
coffee  and  bananas  in  exchange  for  out 
wheat? 

While  this  la  am  extreme  example  It  doe» 
Illustrate  the  principle.  Another  example^ 
not  so  extreme,  might  be  found  In  wooL 
Australia  does  better  than  we  In  producing 
wool  at  a  low  cost.  Why  shoiUd  we  thea 
insist  on  protecting  the  wool -growing  in* 
dustry  in  this  country?  Turning  to  ln| 
diistrlal  products,  why  should  we  devot* 
capital  and  apply  labor  to  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  goods  when  Japcui  can  do  It  sO 
much  cheaper,  even  though  that  country 
does  not  have  a  superior  climate  nor  even 
produces  raw  cotton  but  Imports  much  of 
It  from  this  cotintry?  Beyond  that  the 
skill  of  her  labor  does  not  stirpass  that  of  thlB 
country's  workers.  What  then  gives  Japaa 
her  advantage? 

Turning  to  minerals,  is  it  no  folly  to  keep 
o\ir  coal  mines  tn  operation  when  imported 
residual  fuel  oil,  a  byproduct  of  petroleum 
refining,  can  be  laid  down  in  this  country 
at  a  price  that  easUy  \indercuts  coal? 

Or,  using  another  example,  should  we  In- 
sist on  TTinWng  sewing  machines  In  thto 
country  when  the  American  hotisewife  can 
save  money  by  buying  a  machine  made  in 
Japan.  Italy,  or  Germany,  even  though  wte 
are  no  less  adept  and  Indeed  perhaps  better 
at  mantrfacturlng  theee  machines  here? 

The  law  of  comparative  advantage  would 
require  that  our  providers  of  capital  vacate 
thoee  industrial,  mining,  or  farming  activi- 
ties in  which  other  countries  can  outdo  lis 
In  point  of  the  factors  of  production  and 
leave  the  production  to  them.  Prom  these 
p\irBUlt8  our  capital  and  land  and  lab<)r 
should  be  diverted  Into  channels  that  will 
give  a  higher  return — such  as.  well,  perhaps 
electronics  or  plastics  or  antibiotics,  or  pos- 
sibly poultry  raising. 

The  very  best  use  of  o\U'  money  and  re- 
sources could  no  doubt  be  achieved  if  we 
could  turn  the  whole  aggregate  into  that 
one  pursuit  at  which  we  are  the  very  best— 
tf  such  a  pursuit  exists.  Tlien  we  would  be 
assured  oC  the  very  highest  return  from  oitr 
productive  processes.  AU  else  we  would  ol)- 
tain  from  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Immediately,  however,  we  see  great  din- 
cultles  in  the  way.  The  Idea  Is  good  bi^t 
suffers  from  a  shortage  of  realism. 

Unfortunately,  for  example,  there  may  not 
exist  any  product  that  would  bring  sucSi 
happy  resxilts.  The  automobile.  howev«, 
comes  to  mind.     Let  us  try  out  the  theofy 


and  see  how  It  fits  not  only  our  own  econ- 
omy but  the  rest  of  the  world. 

If  we  could  produce  enough  automobiles, 
assuming  that  we  could  do  this  not  only  bet- 
ter than  any  other  country  but  better  than 
we  can  produce  anything  else  in  this  coun- 
try, thxis  exhibiting  an  absolute  advantage, 
it  becomes  Immediately  apparent  that  we 
would  find  it  necessary  to  build  a  consider- 
able number  of  automobiles  each  year.  We 
would  need  enough  to  provide  adequate  in- 
come to  buy  from  abroad  everything  else 
that  we  need  such  as  sugar,  corn,  shoes,  oil, 
fish,  housing,  clothing,  etc. 

In  1961  we  expended  in  this  country  $197 
billion  for  consumer  goods,  durable  and  non- 
durable, including  automobiles  (Statistical 
Abstract  of  the  United  SUtes,  1962.  table 
423).  It  would  indeed  require  the  exporta- 
tion of  a  quite  large  quantity  of  automobiles. 
In  the  magnitude  of  100  million,  in  fact  (l.e., 
about  92,000  per  unit),  If  we  were  to  rely  on 
the  production  of  automobiles  alone  to  bring 
us  enough  money  for  Imports,  to  feed,  shel- 
ter, move,  and  clothe  us. 

Obvlo\ifily  this  example  represents  a  re- 
ductlo  ad  absurdum  but  is  nevertheless 
again  illustrative  of  the  principle. 

Let  us  move  away  from  the  extreme  then 
and  say  that  we  were  also  supreme  in  pro- 
ducing wheat  in  relation  to  other  countries 
and  that  we  could  get  the  highest  retiam 
from  our  farmland  in  yield  per  acre  by  plant- 
ing nothing  but  wheat.  I.e.,  we  enjoyed  an- 
other absolute  advantage.  Wheat  growing 
would  then  share  with  automobile  produc- 
tion the  most  productive  use  of  oiir  re- 
sources. We  could  then  as  a  people  at  least 
ride  on  the  highways  and  eat  bread  but  we 
would  still  find  It  necessary  to  Import  every- 
thing else. 

To  be  yet  a  little  more  realistic  we  could 
add  cotton  growing  to  wheat,  considering 
the  range  of  our  climate,  and  homebuUdlng 
to  automobiles,  as  other  highly  productive 
pursulU.  We  might  even  suppose  that  our 
advantage  In  all  four  of  these  products  was 
absolute.  This  Is  to  say  our  returns  from 
cotton  growing  nUght  be  equal  to  that  of 
wheat;  and  we  might  be  no  less  efficient  at 
homebuUdlng  than  at  building  automobiles; 
and  better  at  all  four  than  any  other  coun- 
try. 

We  would  now  have  four  greet  lines  of 
production  and  would  begin  to  achieve  di- 
versity of  production  and  division  of  labor. 
Yet  our  productlonal  economy  would  remain 
relatively  simple. 

Up  to  this  point  we  would  not  have  en- 
tered the  magic  field  of  comparative 
advantages. 

This  aone  would  be  entered  only  when  we 
ran  out  of  industries  and  farm  operations  at 
which  we  were  in  the  forefront  among  the 
countries  of  the  world  as  well  as  at  home. 
Once  having  run  out.  however,  we  would 
have  to  choose  among  possible  additional  In- 
dustries to  fill  out  our  economy.  We  might 
still  have  an  advantage  in  these  additional 
Industries  but  it  woiild  be  only  comparative 
and  not  absolute  as  In  wheat,  automobiles, 
etc. 

If  we  cotild  not  find  other  Industries  as 
advantageous  to  us  as  these  four  we  should, 
under  the  principle,  devote  all  our  produc- 
tive resources  to  the  four;  but.  of  course,  we 
would  still  run  into  trouble,  as  we  shall  see. 
We  might  find  it  necessary  to  manufacture 
only  60  million  automobiles  Instead  of  the 
100  million  previously  needed,  since  we  now 
had  three  other  products  to  help  bring  our 
purchasing  power  to  the  $197  bUllon  level 
through  exports. 

Now,  Instead  of  the  IV*  billion  bushels  of 
wheat  we  presently  produce  and  the  ctirrent 
14  million  bales  of  cotton,  we  would  no 
doubt  find  It  necessary  to  produce  about  26 
billion  bushels  of  wheat  and  100  million 
bales  of  cotton  to  make  up  for  the  cut  in 
airtomoblle  production  from  100  to  60  mil- 
lion.    As  for  houses — we  wo\ild  encounter 


some  trouble  because  we  might  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  export  the  surplus;  for  Instead 
of  $10  to  $12  billion  In  new  housing  units 
per  year  we  would  need  to  build  In  the  mag- 
nitude of  $60  billion  or  more. 

Unfortunately,  the  world  consumption  of 
wheat  falls  far  short  of  what  our  output 
would  be  and  In  the  case  of  cotton  amounts 
to  only  half  as  much  cotton  as  we  would 
produce  under  this  assimaptlon.  We  would 
therefore  be  afflicted  sorely  with  a  surplus 
disposal  problem,  much  worse  than  anything 
we  have  contemplated  In  actuality. 

Very  weU,  It  Is  very  clear  that  even  though 
we  would  enjoy  (In  the  example)  an  ab- 
solute advantage  In  the  four  products  men- 
tioned we  would  encounter  at  least  two  great 
difficulties.  (1)  The  world  market  could  not 
absorb  our  svu-plus  of  wheat,  cotton,  auto- 
mobiles, and  houses.  (2)  Even  if  other 
countries  had  a  lesser  advantage  In  produc- 
ing these  goods  they  would  nevertheless  not 
relinquish  their  production  to  us,  (a)  be- 
cause of  refusal  to  be  thus  dependent  on 
us  and  (b)  because  they  or  some  of  them 
were  already  producing  these  items  since  the 
economic  world  did  not  grow  up  under  the 
guidance   of   free  trade. 

Since  we  would  then  find  It  necessary  to 
produce  many  more  Items  beyond  the  four 
in  order  to  avoid  accumulation  of  hopeless 
surpluses,  let  us  proceed  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  principle  of  comparative  advantage 
would  require  that  we  select  first  only  those 
crops  and  Industries  In  which  we  were  bet- 
ter than  the  one  next  down  the  line  tn  this 
country  in  point  of  efiBclency  and  not  suf- 
ficiently below  any  other  country  to  make 
Imports  attractive.  After  cotton  in  the  agri- 
cultural sphere,  for  example,  we  might  find 
com  the  next  best;  then  oranges,  hay,  soy- 
beans, tobacco,  etc.  (This  U  purely  and 
shockingly  hypothetical,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Itself  might  be  hard 
put  to  It  to  make  such  a  selection.)  With 
respect  to  Industry  we  might  add  telephone 
equipment,  electrical  appliances,  office  ma- 
chinery, airplanes,  electronic  computers, 
farm  machinery,  again  hypothetlcally.  It  Is 
doubtful  that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
could  establish  a  sequence  based  on  com- 
parative efficiency.  Nevertheless  the  selec- 
tions must  be  made  if  we  are  not  to  waste 
our  resoiu-ces. 

As  we  would  become  more  self-sufficient 
In  step  with  our  diversification  It  would  be 
unnecessary  to  produce  such  large  quanti- 
ties of  each  product.  I.e.,  we  would  become 
less  dependent  on  exports.  Possibly  25  mil- 
lion automobiles  would  now  be  enough. 
Wheat  production  might  be  reduced  to  15 
billion  bushels  and  cotton  to  60  million 
bales. 

Obviously  these  quantities  would  still  be 
too  large  as  measiu^d  against  world  con- 
sumption, except  with  respect  to  cotton. 
The  60  million  bales  would  approximate  pres- 
ent annual  world  production.  We  would, 
of  course,  expect  to  supply  the  whole  world 
since  we  were  the  most  efficient  producer. 
Russia,  however,  might  not  listen  to  our 
theory.  With  respect  to  the  other  Items  we 
would  still  be  overproduced  In  relation  to 
world  consumption. 

We  must  therefore  seek  yet  other  Indus- 
tries, In  each  case  making  sure  that  every 
additional  selection  represented  a  line  of  pro- 
duction at  which  we  would  be  more  efficient 
than  other  countries  of  the  world  and  also 
more  efficient  than  in  the  production  of  any 
other  possible  product  in  this  country  not 
yet  utilized.  It  would  be  a  serious  error  to 
select  a  product  at  random,  simply  hoping 
that  its  production  would  be  Justifiable  or 
even  profitable.  The  risk  that  we  might  not 
be  investing  to  the  highest  remaining  ad- 
vantage would  be  too  great.  But  who  would 
tell  us?     The  Government? 

Very  well,  finally,  let  us  say.  we  will  have 
found  a  hundred  Industries  and  60  farm 
products   In   which   we   would  enjoy   either 
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an  absolute  or  a  comparative  advantage. 
Such  an  assumption.  It  must  be  clear,  pre- 
supposes another  assumption,  i.e.,  omni- 
science. Where  does  this  reside?  In  the 
Government,  particularly  the  State  Depart- 
ment, which  does  our  tariff  cutting? 

Of  course,  the  theory  of  comparative  ad- 
vantage would  look  to  the  free  play  of 
market  forces  as  a  substitute  for  omni- 
science. This  would  assume  unfettered  com- 
petition, however,  and  no  governmental  in- 
terference with  prices  and  wages;  no  con- 
trol over  output;  no  Import  restrictions,  no 
subsidies  and  no  immigration  limitations. 
The  market  must  be  free;  the  mobility  of 
labor  must  be  unhampered  throughout  the 
world;  and  no  artificial  props  or  favors  must 
be  supplied  to  any  factor  of  production. 
Otherwise  the  operation  of  the  theory  would 
be  faulty  to  an  Incalculable  degree. 

Interferences  such  as  those  represented 
by  minimum  wage  and  maximum  hour  laws, 
acreage  controls,  and  price  supports,  tariffs, 
inunigratlon  quotas,  control  of  interest  rates, 
monopoly,  etc.,  would  be  taboo.  Such  In- 
trusions into  the  free  play  of  economic  forces 
would  upset  the  natural  balance  and  mock 
the  free-trade  principle.  Inefficiencies  might 
be  shielded  and  perpetuated. 

In  the  world  as  It  Is  and  as  It  developed. 
Innumerable  Interferences  have  neverthe- 
less In  fact  been  Instituted  and  exercised. 

Countless  varieties  of  controls,  prohibi- 
tions, regulations  and  licenses,  differing  In 
many  instances  from  country  to  country, 
have  proliferated  over  the  landscape  of  his- 
tory and  the  end  Is  not  yet.  More  and  more, 
economic  planning  is  being  substituted  for 
the  free  market  forces.  These  numerous 
and  far-sweeping  interferences  make  de- 
terminations of  relative  indiistry  and  agri- 
cultural efficiency  a  hopeless  excursion  Into 
the  deep  fogs  of  dubious  economics. 

How  then  determine  which  Industry  or 
farm  crop  enjoys  either  an  absolute  or  a  com- 
parative advantage,  free  from  bias,  distortion, 
political  favoritism,  or  artificial  support? 

What  the  economic  planners  overlook  Is 
that  we  can  no  longer  look  to  the  free  play 
of  market  forces  to  assure  a  "more  effective 
allocation  of  resources"  because  the  hand  of 
Goveriuneut  has  Interfered  too  extensively 
with  these  forces.  Therefore  the  benefits  of 
the  law  of  comparative  advantage  would  de- 
volve upon  the  felicitous  exercise  of  good 
Judgment  by  the  planners  rather  than  the 
automatic  operation  of  free  market  forces. 
And  there  is  the  rub. 

The  economic  world  has  grown  up  in  in- 
ternational compartments,  many  of  them  on 
different  levels.  The  degree  of  Insulation  has 
varied  but  the  International  free  play  of  eco- 
nomic forces  Is  a  myth  far  removed  from 
reality.  Political  Interferences  have  been 
varied  and  extensive.  In  other  cases  barriers 
of  a  score  of  varieties  have  been  utilized  to 
prevent  uncushioned  foreign  competition. 

In  this  country  our  tariff  (with  such  ex- 
ceptions as  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  as  when 
In  the  past  we  levied  a  duty  on  coffee)  has 
generally  recognized  the  principle  of  ab- 
solute advantage  In  foreign  production  by 
the  provision  of  a  liberal  free  list.  Coffee, 
bananas,  cocoa,  tea,  and  other  products  that 
we  could  only  produce  at  a  distinct  disad- 
vantage, have  been  Imported  on  duty-free 
basis  for  many  years.  Also,  such  minerals 
as  tin,  copper  ore,  asbestos,  ores  of  gold, 
silver,  iron,  nickel,  platinum,  chrome,  and 
cobalt;  uncut  diamonds,  chalk,  coal,  asphalt, 
plaster  rock,  sulfur,  etc.,  are  submitted  free  of 
duty. 

Beyond  that  certain  raw  materials  such  as 
hides  and  skins,  raw  silk,  raw  furs,  wood 
pulp,  pulpwood  and  newsprint,  logs,  cork, 
crude  rubber,  sisal.  Jute,  essential  oils,  tan- 
ning materials,  etc.,  are  treated  In  the  same 
manner.  Tuna  fish,  shrimp,  lobsters,  shell- 
fish, agricultural  Implements,  typewriters, 
needles,  shingles,  barbed  wire  are  other 
items  on  the  free  list. 


Today  some  40  percent  of  o\ar  imports  rep- 
resent items  on  which  we  levy  no  duty. 
Moreover,  we  have  reduced  the  average  duty 
on  dutiable  items  by  some  80  percent  since 
1934.  The  average  duty  is  now  about  11  per- 
cent on  dutiable  Items  as  against  60  percent 
before  that  year. 

The  Industrial  and  farm  products  on  which 
we  do  maintain  a  duty  face  different  degrees 
of  import  competition.  It  is  assumed  by  the 
free  trade  advocates  that  If  the  duty  on  all 
these  products  were  removed  the  law  of  com- 
parative advantages  would  automatically  root 
out   the   less  efficient   Industries. 

The  Industries  at  the  bottom  of  efficiency 
would  be  driven  out  of  business  and  as  a 
result  our  capital,  land  and  labor  would  be 
devoted  to  the  remaining  more  efficient  ones. 

As  an  exercise  In  blissful  theory  such 
reasoning  is  unassailable.  If.  however,  we 
are  cruel  enough  to  measure  the  theory  by 
the  yardstick  of  economic  and  political  real- 
ity It  assumes  a  different  aspect.  Several 
rough  boulders  lie  In  the  path  of  the  theory 
and  they  are  well  Imbedded  and  not  easily 
moved. 

Were  it  possible  to  unwind  the  economic 
reel  back  to  the  beginning  of  economic  time 
and  then  rewind  it  under  circumstances  of 
lalssez  faire.  thus  leaving  the  market  forces 
to  do  their  work  freely,  protecting  nothing 
and  no  one  against  the  rudeness  of  those 
forces,  it  might  be  possible  to  assess  the  value 
of  free  trade  and  its  fruits. 

This  must,  of  course,  forever  remain  im- 
possible becatise  we  cannot  unwind  history 
and  then  rewind  it  to  suit  our  fancy. 

Therefore  the  fact  is  that  even  though 
industry  and  agriculture  In  this  country  de- 
veloped under  relatively  free  market  condi- 
tions, both  nevertheless  were  either  the  bene- 
ficiaries or  victims  of  varloiis  Interferences, 
such  as  the  tariff  (throughout  our  history  as 
a  nation),  Immigration  restrictlonlsm  (since 
the  early  decades  of  this  century),  land 
grants  to  railroads,  various  specific  subsidies, 
etc.  Then  there  were  Interferences  in  the 
form  of  regulations,  such  as  antitrust  laws, 
to  assiire  the  freer  play  of  market  forces;  for 
experience  with  monopolies  had  demon- 
strated that  free  market  forces  themselves 
could  be  used  by  competent  manipulators  to 
control  other  market  forces.  Therefore  to 
preserve  free  market  forces,  the  Government 
stepped  in  to  protect  the  Innocent  market 
forces  against  market  forces  that  were  can- 
nibalistic or  at  least  regarded  as  predatory. 

This  was  followed  In  the  past  three  decades 
with  far-retichlng  Interferences  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  point  where  we  can  no  longer 
claim  to  have  a  free  market.  We  have  free- 
dom within  rather  rigid  limitations,  with 
some  segments  or  areas  enjoying  more  free- 
dom than  others. 

How  conceivably  uiurayel  the  relative  de- 
gree of  efficiency  and  InefBclenciee  within  and 
among  our  Industries  today?  Some  In- 
dustries are  highly  concentrated  and  so  great 
In  size  that  Individual  companies  within 
them  are  as  large  as  half  a  do2sen  smaller 
whole  Industries  combined.  (Comp€u-e  the 
automotive  Indtistry  with  book  manvifactur- 
Ing,  cutlery,  luggage,  wire,  pottery,  wall- 
paper, etc.)  Other  industries  count  among 
their  companies  huge  ones  alongside  of  thoee 
classed  as  medium  and  others  that  are  snuill. 
Yet  these  small  ones  may  be  larger  than  the 
large  ones  of  other  smaller  Industries.  Yet 
other  Industries,  because  of  the  limitation 
of  the  whole  market,  can  boast  only  of  rel- 
atively small  companies;  for  example,  mak- 
ers of  clothespins. 

Where  then  is  a  yardstick  of  efficiency  to 
be  found?  Efficient  or  Inefficient  compared 
with  what?  Should  a  small  company  in  the 
textile  Industry  be  compared  with  General 
Motors  or  Du  Pontf  Or  should  It  be  com- 
pared with  a  small  company  of  another  in- 
dustry? 

But  what  If  the  two  Industries,  measiired 
by  the  law  of  comparative  advantage,  are  not 


of  the  same  level  of  efficiency?  May  not  a 
small  company  In  an  Inefficient  industry  in 
fact  be  more  efficient  (In  the  sense  of  man- 
agement and  progress!  veneas)  than  another 
company  of  the  same  size  In  an  efficient  in- 
dustry? 

Strangely  enough  the  economists  who 
speak  of  inefficiency  of  an  Indiistry  do  not 
I»x>vlde  a  bill  of  particulars.  Oh.  they  may 
say  that  management  is  Inefficient,  but  to 
say  that  Is  only  to  utter  so  many  words. 
Wherein  Is  the  management  Inefficient?  In 
finance,  administration,  production,  adver- 
tising, sales,  storekeeplng.  accounting,  and 
in  what  specific  operations  in  any  specific  de- 
partment? The  economists  would  rather  be 
much  more  general  In  their  indictments. 

Let  us  say,  for  example,  that  the  Industry 
dedicated  to  handmade  glassware  Is  ineffi- 
cient In  the  economic  sense,  i.e..  It  has  not 
adopted  or  discovered  the  technological 
methods  that  would  bring  It  to  the  fore- 
front. Is  it  not  possible  that  individual  com- 
panies in  the  industry  could  be  as  efficient 
managerially  as  another  company  that  oper- 
ates In  the  manufacture  of  electronics?  Ob- 
viously this  not  only  could  be  possible  but 
may  be  expected  to  be  found  in  more  in- 
stances than  one. 

Yet,  withooit  any  Investigation  the  glass- 
ware industry  would  be  clsisslfied  as  ineffi- 
cient. By  that  measure  every  industry  was 
at  one  time  inefficient.  This  was  true  of  the 
cigarette  Industry,  of  the  carriage  Industry, 
the  pretzel  Industry  and  hundreds  of  others. 
Then,  not  by  any  schedule  but  by  the  magic 
chance  of  invention  someone  discovered  a 
revolutionary  mechanical  principle  and  the 
inefficient  Industry  was  sprung  to  the  fore- 
front of  efficiency  in  the  sense  of  Jumping 
into  the  technological  vanguard. 

Had  such  industries  been  condemned  to 
die  in  a  naked  combat  with  imports  before 
technological  invention  lifted  them  out  of 
the  list  of  Inefficient  industries  we  would 
have  lost  them  to  our  economy.  Yet  today 
there  are  many  other  such  Industries  that 
would  be  unseasonably  condemned  to  death 
and  our  economic  diversity  would  suffer. 

When  will  table  glassware  be  made  by 
machinery?  It  is  already  so  made.  Yet 
there  is  a  consumer  demand  for  the  more 
artistic  workmanship  and  Individual  design 
that  only  handicraft  can  supply.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  certain  Items  of  pottery  and 
other  consumer  products.  Should  Industries 
of  this  type  be  doomed,  thus  sacrificing  the 
skill  and  artistry  that  not  only  add  to  the 
choice  In  household  decoration  but  also  give 
far  greater  satisfaction  to  the  working  arti- 
sans than  ttimlng  a  screw  or  pushing  a  but- 
ton? Moreover,  other  cotmtries  continue  to 
make  glassware  and  other  products  of  this 
type.  Are  they  then  more  efficient  economi- 
cally than  our  producers  merely  because  they 
can  vmdersell  us?  Evidently  not,  because 
they  are  also  technologically  in  the  back 
waters.  Are  they  then  more  ^Bclent  as 
artisans,  as  skillful  workers? 

How  measure  this?  The  only  present  effec- 
tive measure  is  the  price  at  which  they  can 
lay  down  their  products  in  this  country. 
The  theoretical  economist  will  Jump  to  the 
unjustified  conclusion  that  if  the  domestic 
industry  cannot  compete  with  imports  It 
thereby  convicts  Itself  automatically  of  rela- 
tive inefficiency.  Can  this  be  a  proper  ver- 
dict? The  least  that  could  be  demanded 
would  be  a  showing  of  the  relative  hoiirly 
output  of  the  domestic  and  the  foreign  arti- 
sans. Unquestionably  it  would  be  found  that 
the  American  artisan  wotild  at  least  equal 
his  foreign  competitor. 

The  principal  difference  then  would  be 
found  In  the  price  of  labor;  and  it  Is  here 
that  the  American  industry  would  reflect  the 
higher  cost.  The  American  worker  receives 
from  3  to  10  or  more  times  the  wage*  of 
his  foreign  counterpfot  (Canada  excepted). 
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Sbould  American  Industiie*  of  this  type  b« 
■acziflcad  on  tbe  altax  of  comparative  advan* 
tage?  Must  we  vacate  Industry  after  Indus* 
try  (1 )  because  our  wage*  are  higher  than 
the  foreign  pay  even  IX  our  artisans  are  as 
efficient  as  their  foreign  competitors  but  are 
condemned  as  economically  Inefficient;  (3> 
because  for  the  time  being  modern  technoN 
ogy  has  not  yet  erased  the  demand  for  th4 
more  artistic,  warmer  and  more  exquisite 
product  of  skilled  craftsmen  and  (3)  because 
our  labor  must  not  waste  its  time  with  anti« 
quated  methods  but  should  be  retrained  fot 
advanced  Jobs  for  which  many  other  workerf 
are  already  waiting  and  panting  in  the  pool 
of  fuUlity? 

Application  of  the  principle  of  comparat 
tive  advantage  in  practice  would,  as  alread) 
hinted,  impose  a  superhuman  burden.  The 
American  cotU  industry,  already  mentioned, 
Is  the  most  efficient  in  the  world  in  point 
of  output  per  m&n-hour  because  of  its  be* 
hemoth  machines  developed  in  recent  years. 
The  output  per  man-hour  was  doubled  li} 
a  little  over  10  years  and  the  number  o| 
mine  workers  more  than  cut  in  half.  Yet 
the  Industry  is  counted  as  "inefficient"  14 
the  economic  sense  because  petroleum  an4 
natural  gas  and  residual  fuel  oil  are  les« 
costly  to  produce.  Therefore,  by  the  theory 
of  comparative  efficiency  or  advantage,  th» 
coal  industry  should  go  the  way  of  th# 
dinosaur.  | 

Yet.  should  the  Industry  be  abandoned,  li 
would  release  more  than  150,000  coal  mluerl 
and  much  capital  and  machinery.  Railroad! 
that  haul  coal  would  suffer,  etc.  Moreover^ 
the  competitive  fuels  are  not  Inexhaustible!. 
In  a  decade  it  might  become  necessary  to 
reopen  the  coal  mines,  and  that  would  in* 
deed  be  a  costly  undertaking. 

Yet  such  Is  the  imperative  of  the  theory 
that  these  ranks  would  have  to  be  run  1| 
we  are  to  be  true  to  it. 

What  then  is  the  worth  of  a  theory  that 
crumbles  if  it  is  touched  by  the  flngertipf 
of  reality?  Oh,  it  acts  as  a  guide  on  a  patl^ 
that  cannot  in  most  cases  be  followed.       | 

The  slavish  devotlen  of  the  free-trad^ 
economists  to  their  theories  only  underline^ 
nothing  more  clearly  than  their  separation 
from  reality.  ] 

Considering  the  rapid  movement  of  modem 
technology  it  should  be  very  clear  that  the 
"law"  of  comparative  advantage  would  hav« 
only  temporary  validity  In  many  fields.  Yet 
it  is  the  very  cornerstone  of  the  free-trade 
structxire.  Did  not  Japan  enjoy  a  great 
advantage  in  silk  production?  What  hap«- 
pened  to  this  drcimistance?  Was  not  our 
own  southern  cotton  king  for  many  years? 
Where  does  it  stand  today?  Did  the  law 
of  absolute  advantage  save  it?  What  hap- 
pened to  Chilean  nitrates?  Where  in  the 
indxistrlal  ranks  is  crude  rubber  today?  Ho«r 
Kmg  can  Australia  expect  to  rest  so  much 
of  her  economic  dependence  on  wool?  YeK 
here  were  products  In  which  forward  adi- 
vantage  once  resided,  not  so  long  ago.  Ho«r 
would  free  trade  have  preserved   them? 

Today  we  find  it  necessary  to  subsidize 
raw  cotton  at  8Va  cents  per  pound  in  order 
to  export  it.  Where  in  the  scale  of  com>- 
paratlve  advantages  does  o\ir  cotton  culture 
stand  today?  Where  is  the  economist's  pro- 
scription? Is  the  doctrine  of  free  trade  no(t 
becoming  irrelevant  In  the  technologicsil 
world? 

Today  it  is  possible  that  an  American  Inr 
dustry  may  be  rulnovisly  menaced  by  in*- 
ports  of  products  of  a  crassly  inefficient  for- 
eign industry  that  may  enjoy  very  little  otf 
the  true  economic  advantages  demanded  bjr 
the  principles  of  free  trade.  Such  a  foreign 
industry  might  In  fact  be  hard  put  to  ex- 
plain its  competitive  advantage  on  any 
ground  other  than  lower  wages.  This  is  noit 
an  economic  advantage  of  the  kind  cont- 
templated  by  Adam  Smith.  The  forelgii 
industry  might  have  less  advanced  mat- 
chlnery,  operate  under  antiquated  method^, 


and  adhere  to  a  more  pedestrian  pace  of  pro- 
duction. Should  It  pay  the  American  scale 
of  wages  It  might  be  hopelessly  out  of  the 
competitive  race.  Yet  an  American  industry 
unable  to  compete  with  such  a  foreign  in- 
dustry would  be  condemned  as  inefficient. 

If  the  principle  of  free  trade  were  indeed 
honestly  applied  the  laws  of  economics  would 
in  reality  be  violated  If  such  a  foreign  in- 
dustry were  permitted  to  subdue  the  Amer- 
ican producer.  The  law  of  economic  progress 
would  be  set  back.  The  very  Incentive  to 
progress  would  be  smothered  and  the  laurels 
would  go.  not  to  the  deserving  contestant, 
but  to  the  economic  laggard. 

When  such  unequal  competitive  forces  are 
thrown  against  each  other  the  reason  must 
be  political  or  anything  but  economic;  it 
cannot  be  Justified  by  the  law  of  compara- 
tive advantage  or  any  good  principle  of  free 
trade. 

Such  Justification  Is  a  pernicious  practice 
since  It  drapes  the  mantle  of  supposed  re- 
spectability over  the  shoulders  of  a  program 
that  is  fast  becoming  Indefensible. 

The  free  market,  such  as  we  had  of  It  was 
good.  It  was  under  its  dispensation  that 
this  country  easily  gained  the  industrial 
leadership  of  the  world;  but  we  cannot  re- 
store It  by  undoing  the  tariff  while  binding 
down  free  enterprise  In  other  vital  sectors, 
thus  making  it  less  competitive. 

The  visible  result  of  ignoring  this  fact  may 
be  seen  in  the  reluctance  of  domestic  capital 
to  venture  at  home,  preferring  in  many  in- 
stances the  foreign  soil.  By  confronting 
our  producing  enterprises  on  a  broad  front 
with  rising  Import  competition  that  will  con- 
test any  expanded  market  for  increased  do- 
mestic output  with  us,  thus  pinching  down 
the  profit  incentive,  we  are  lowering  the 
horizon  of  our  economic  growth  and  en- 
hancing displacement  of  workers  by  ma- 
chinery. The  latter  theoretically  should  lead 
to  greater  eventual  employment  but  will  not 
do  so  when  Industry  cannot  reap  its  own 
reward  but  is  doomed  to  see  Its  hope  of  profit 
dissipated  In  an  uneven  battle  with  imports 
advantaged  by  wage  rates  that  would  be  il- 
legal In  this  country. 

Why  we  Insist  on  weighting  down  our  pro- 
ducing industries  with  handicaps  that  award 
the  greatest  cost  advantage,  namely,  lower 
wage  costs  per  unit  of  production,  to  their 
foreign  competitors,  is  a  question  that  could 
only  be  answered  by  a  psychoanalysis  of  the 
governmental  free  trade  doctrinaires. 

The  law  of  comparative  advantage  has 
already  been  burled  beneath  a  mesh  of  eco- 
nomic controls.  It  has  been  rendered  impo- 
tent as  a  usable  guide  In  a  world  in  which 
technology  renders  yesterday's  advantage 
obsolete,  or  springs  a  chronic  laggard  indus- 
try into  the  front  ranks  tomorrow.  Why  play 
as  if  the  law  still  had  a  meaning  outside  the 
field  of  theory  when  bushels  of  domestic 
legislation  contradict  its  very  foundations 
every  year?  And  when  political  considera- 
tions keep  it  handcuffed  and  tethered  by  a 
short  leash? 

This  rock  on  which  free  trade  rests  should 
be  sent  to  a  musevun  as  a  curiosity  of  classi- 
cal economics  and  as  a  bandy  pawn  used  by 
pragmatic  economists  for  purposes  of  their 
own. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS   OP 
INDIANS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  my 
friend  and  colleague  Senator  Sam  Ervin, 
of  North  Carolina,  made  a  speech  Sep- 
tember 26  to  the  Indian  Law  Committee 
of  the  Federal  Bar  Asociation.  entitled, 
"The  Rights  of  Indians  Under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States."  It  Is 
an  excellent  review  of  the  work  that  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  has  been  doing  In  compiling  pre- 


liminary research  on  the  background 
and  present  legal  status  of  the  American 
Indian  under  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  recommend 
to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  that  they 
read  this  important  speech. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  speech,  at  this 
point,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Rights  or  Indians  Undeh  the  Consti- 
tution or  THE  United  States 

(Presentation  of  views  of  Senator  Sam  J. 
Ervin,  Jr..  of  North  Carolina,  Chairman 
of  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  U.S.  Senate,  to 
the  Indian  Law  Committee,  Federal  Bar 
Association  Annual  Convention,  Septem- 
ber 28.  1963) 

The  transition  of  the  American  Indian 
from  a  member  of  an  aboriginal  culture  to  a 
20th  century  American  has  placed  him  In  an 
anomalous  legal  position. 

It  is  unfortunate,  indeed  shameful,  that 
ever  since  the  white  man  first  entered  his 
land  the  American  Indian  has  been  treated 
as  a  problem — at  times  a  military,  social, 
economic,  political  or  legal  problem,  or  a 
combination  of  these.  After  nearly  400 
years  of  living  together  we  have  yet  to  solve 
this  problem,  one  which  today  Is  chiefly 
legal. 

Nearly  80  years  ago  a  Harvard  legal  his- 
torian, James  Bradley  Thayer,  said  the  In- 
dians were  "a  people  without  law";  and  a 
few  years  later  Chief  Judge  Cuthbert  W. 
Pound,  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals, 
called  the  Indians  of  his  State  "nationals 
without  a  nation."  Today,  after  a  genera- 
tion of  citizenship,  the  reservated  Indians 
could  be  termed  a  people  with  too  many 
laws,  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  too  many 
sovereigns.  In  many  instances  they  are 
under  the  concurrent  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal,  State,  county,  and  tribal  govern- 
ments. The  Federal  Government  alone  has 
concluded  nearly  400  treaties  with  various 
Indian  groups  and  Congress  has  enacted 
more  than  6,000  laws  concerning  them. 

Confusion  over  Jurisdiction  and  the  com- 
plexity of  laws  governing  our  Indian  citizens 
led  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  to  initiate  the  first  congres- 
sional investigation  of  the  rights  of  these 
first  Americans  in  relation  to  each  govern- 
mental unit  under  whose  Jurisdiction  they 
live. 

In  January  of  1961  the  subcommittee  be- 
gan compiling  preliminary  research  on  the 
background  and  present-day  legal  status  of 
the  American  Indian  under  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. Included  in  the  preliminary  sur- 
vey was  a  study  of  the  administrative  reg- 
ulations and  court  decisions  which  solely 
affect  Indian  citizens.  In  addition,  the  sub- 
committee sent  out  some  2.500  question- 
naires to  a  wide  cross-section  of  people  ac- 
tive in  Indian  affairs  and  many  individual 
Indians.  The  replies  to  the  questionnaires 
were  very  helpful  in  revealing  the  most 
pressing  constitutional  problems  and  aided 
the  subcommittee  In  establishing  geographic 
areas  for  field  Investigations. 

In  discussing  briefly  some  of  the  aspects 
of  the  subcommittee's  study,  I  will  first 
note  several  of  the  cases  which  describe 
the  Indians'  status. 

Hearings  and  staff  investigations  have  been 
held  In  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Caro- 
lina, North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota,  and 
Washington,  DC.  In  the  course  of  this  in- 
quiry, we  have  heard  the  views  of  hundreds 
of  tribal  representatives.  Department  of  In- 
terior officials,  other  Government  agencies, 
representatives  of  national  organizations  ac- 
tive in  Indian  affairs,  and  many  individual 
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Indians  throughout  the  country.  The  sub- 
committee has  published  its  hearings  and 
various  materials  concerning  lU  investiga- 
tions In  three  volumes.  In  March  of  thU 
year,  the  subcommittee  concluded  Its  in- 
quiry into  the  general  area  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  American  Indian,  and 
currently  is  reviewing  the  summary  report 
of  these  hearings  and  the  legislative  recom- 
mendations. It  Is  my  hope  that  this  report 
will  be  approved  by  subcommittee  mem- 
bers and  the  legislative  recommendations 
will  be  Incorporated  In  bills  to  be  Intro- 
dxiced  during  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  present  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Indian  tribe  was 
summed  up  by  the  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  the  case  of  Iron  Crow  ▼.  Oglala 
Sioux  Tribe  of  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  as 
follows:  "It  would  seem  that  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
acknowledges  the  paramount  authority  of 
the  United  States  with  regard  to  Indian 
tribes  as  quasi-sovereign  entitles  possessing 
all  the  inherent  rights  of  sovereignty  except- 
ing where  restrictions  have  been  placed 
thereon  by  the  United  States  Itself." 

Neither  Congress  nor  the  States  may  In- 
fringe upon  the  basic  clvU  rights  of  In- 
dians, for  they  enjoy  the  same  protection  In 
respect  to  these  Governments  as  all  other 
American  citizens. 

However,  of  particular  concern  to  the  sub- 
committee, the  Federal  Judiciary  has  de- 
termined that  the  guarantee  of  freedom  of 
worship,  speech,  and  the  press,  the  right  to 
assemble  and  petition  the  Government,  and 
due  process  do  not  restrict  tribal  action.  For 
example,  in  the  Native  American  Church  v. 
the  Navajo  Tribal  Council,  the  court  held 
that  the  Navajos  could  enforce  a  tribal  or- 
dinance prohibiting  the  possession  or  use  of 
peyote  on  the  reservation,  even  though  the 
ban  interfered  with  the  observance  of  a 
religion.  The  court  stated:  "No  law  •  •  • 
has  been  found  which  undertakes  to  subject 
the  Navajo  Tribe  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  their  internal  affairs, 
such  as  police  powers  and  ordinances,  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  the  conduct  of 
members  of  the  tribe  on  the  reservation." 
Additionally,  In  the  case  of  Toledo  v.  Pueblo 
Jemex,  the  court  held  that  "deprivation  of 
religious  liberties  by  tribal  organizations 
could  not  be  redressed  by  action  under  the 
Civil  Rights  Act." 

The  constitutional  amendments  which  for- 
bid the  United  States  and  the  States  to  de- 
prive any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law  do  not  apply  to 
»  tribe's  conduct  of  criminal  trials.  In  the 
case  of  raZton  v.  Mayes,  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  fifth  amendment  applies  only 
to  the  acts  of  the  Federal  Government;  that 
the  governmental  powers  of  an  Indian  na- 
tion, although  recognized  by  the  Federal 
Government,  were  not  created  by  It;  and  that 
the  Judicial  authority  of  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion was,  therefore,  not  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions Imposed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

SlmUarly,  In  Barta  v.  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe, 
the  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  held  that 
neither  the  6th  nor  the  14th  amendments 
had  any  application  to  action,  legislative  In 
character,  of  Indian  tribes  Imposing  a  tax 
on  the  use  of  Indian  tnist  land.  The  coxirt 
stated:  "The  14th  amendment  places  limita- 
tions on  the  legislative  action  by  the  State, 
but  the  Indian  tribes  are  not  States  and  the 
Constitution  section  has  no  application  to 
the  legislative  enactments  of  the  tribe." 

In  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Rights, 
Liberties  and  Responsibilities  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian,  established  by  the  Fund  for  the 
Republic,  It  was  stated  that:  "No  government 
of  whatever  kind  should  have  the  authority 
to  infringe  upon  fxindamental  civil  liberties; 
government  itself  must  ever  be  subject  to 
law.  Freedom  of  religion,  utterance,  and 
assembly,  the  right  to  be  protected  In  one's 
life,  liberty,  and  property   against  arbitrary 


govenunent  action  and  to  be  immune  from 
double  Jeopardy  and  bills  of  attainder,  and 
the  guarantee  of  a  fair  trial  are  not  prlvUegea; 
they  are  minimum  conditions  which  all 
Americans  should  enjoy." 

It  is.  of  course,  preferable  that  the  tribes 
themselves  assure  basic  rights  to  each  mem- 
ber, but  when  this  is  not  the  case  it  Is  incum- 
bent upon  Congress  to  take  action.  This 
realization  was,  of  course,  a  guiding  factor 
behind  the  subcommittee's  study. 

The  subcommittee  has  been  particularly 
concerned  with  the  reservated  Indian  as  sub- 
jected to  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Congress  has  granted  to  the 
Secretary  guardianship  of  Indian  lands, 
which  has  in  effect  grown  to  encompass  Jur- 
isdiction over  all  Indian  matters.  The 
guardianship  limitations  on  what  an  Indian 
could  do  with  respect  to  land  have  expanded 
to  Include  all  community  problems  such  as 
the  administration  of  Justice,  education,  and 
general  welfare;  and  there  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  the  Secretary  acts 
constitutionally  when  hu  approves  tribal  or- 
dinances which  violate  a  provision  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

In  the  administration  of  law  and  order, 
the  powers  exercised  by  the  tribes  are  derived 
from  their  recognized  powers  of  self-govern- 
ment. Unless  the  Secretary  of  Interior  has 
established  Courts  of  Indian  Offenses  pur- 
suant to  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations, 
tribal  courts  as  established  by  law  and  order 
codes  approved  by  the  Secretary  are  opera- 
tive. There  Is  one  exception,  however,  among 
the  Pueblo  Indians  where  the  traditional 
courts  exist.  These  are  not  courts  In  the 
usual  sense  of  the  word  but  rather  courts 
governed  by  community  ciutom  as  Inter- 
preted by  the  tribal  council  and  religious 
leaders. 

Investigation  by  the  subcommittee  has 
shown  that  there  la  visually  no  substantial 
difference  between  the  other  two  court  sys- 
tems. Many  trll>ea  have  modeled  their  tribal 
courts  after  the  Cotirta  of  Indian  Offenses. 
Although  the  Indian  court  system  appears 
analogous  to  a  typical  municipal  court  83^- 
tem,  esj>eclally  with  respect  to  the  scope  of 
Jurisdiction,  there  are  several  differences  in 
the  Indian  co\irts  which  appear  to  seriously 
curtail  the  effective  administration  of  jus- 
tice on  reservations.  For  example,  there  is 
an  absence  of  a  reliable  and  effective  appeal 
system  within  the  Indian  courts  themselves. 
More  Important,  perhaps,  from  the  stand- 
point of  cases  involving  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  Federal  Constitution,  is  the  omission 
of  an  appeal  system  from  the  Indian  courts 
to  the  Federal  courts.  This  Inadequacy  has 
been  called  to  the  subcommittee's  attention 
by  tribal  leaders,  individual  Indians,  and 
State,  and  Federal  officials. 

Recently  various  State  universities  In  co- 
operation with  the  area  ofBoee  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  began  conducting  Indian 
tribal  courts'  conferences.  These  confer- 
ences bring  together  law  professors,  tribal 
judges,  and  other  Federal,  State,  and  tribal 
officials.  In  March  of  1963,  the  University  of 
Arizona  College  of  Law  conducted  a  South- 
west Indian  Tribal  Courts  Conference.  Dur- 
ing the  discussion  of  tribal  court  procedure 
the  following  case  was  cited:  A  young  In- 
dian was  arrested  for  having  in  his  posses- 
sion beer  and  whiskey  and  was  held  in  Jail 
for  2  vTeeks  without  trial.  The  trial  finally 
was  held  at  8:30  p.m.  and  lasted  until  about 
1  o'clock  In  the  morning.  Although  the 
code  called  for  a  fine  of  916.60,  the  court's 
decision  was  much  more  severe.  The  follow- 
ing quote  made  by  a  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs special  officer  is  taken  directly  from 
the  conference  report:  "When  he  left  that 
courtroom  he  was  divorced,  alimony  was 
arranged  for,  child  support  and  visitation 
rights  were  arranged,  his  car  was  confiscated, 
his  wages  garnished,  and  he  was  fined  916.50. 
This  young  man  did  not  know  any  of  this 
was  going  to  happen.    He  was  in  court  on  a 


criminal  charge— one  charge — and  look  what 
happened  to  him." 

I  am  certain  that  your  initial  reaction  was 
the  same  as  mine — that  this  must  be  an 
exaggerated  case  but  one  Indeed  shocking  to 
the  conscience. 

In  contrast  to  the  unauthorized  and  harsh 
sentence  In  the  case  Just  discussed  Is  the 
punishment  authorized  for  serious  crimes 
coming  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Courts 
of  Indian  Offenses.  The  maximum  sentence 
for  assault  in  a  Court  of  Indian  Offenses  is 
5  days;  and  for  felonies  such  as  theft,  fraud, 
forgery,  bribery,  and  perjury  the  maximum 
is  6  months.  There  is  a  great  discrepancy 
between  these  sentences  and  those  author- 
ized for  the  same  crimes  in  the  Federal  and 
State  courts.  Sentences  in  tribal  courts 
closely  resemble  those  in  the  Courts  of  In- 
dian Offenses. 

Although  Jtiry  trial  is  authorized  In  most 
Indian  courts,  the  subcommittee  found  that 
either  out  of  Ignorance,  or  habit,  or  fear  of 
alienating  the  judges,  trial  by  J\iry  is  very 
seldom  requested.  Even  when  a  Jury  Is  Im- 
pounded. It  differs  from  the  procedures  we 
know.  In  the  Courts  of  Indian  Offenses,  for 
example,  challenges  for  cause  as  well  as 
peremptory  challenges  are  limited  to  three. 
The  number  of  jurors  is  six  In  the  Courts  of 
Indian  Offenses;  they  are  paid  50  cents  a 
day  (the  pay  authorized  for  witnesses  xinder 
subpena);  and  verdicts  are  rendered  by 
majority  vote. 

When  the  subcommittee  visited  Gallup, 
N.  Mex..  In  1961.  we  found  that  23  of  24 
groups  which  were  Interviewed  actually 
precluded  the  accused  from  having  any  pro- 
fessional legal  representation.  Even  many 
of  the  tribes  which  allowed  representation 
specify  that  It  must  be  by  a  tribal  member. 
At  a  time  when  the  States  and  all  the 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
increasingly  concerned  with  enforcing  the 
right  to  covmsel  In  criminal  cases  at  all  levels, 
the  Indian  court  systems  present  us  with 
an  Intolerable  situation. 

In  order  to  insure  that  the  Indian  citizen 
Is  guaranteed  the  same  protections  as  other 
Americans,  I  expect  in  the  near  future  to 
Introduce  two  major  bills.  The  first  will 
concern  a  model  penal  code  for  Indian  courts 
and.  the  second  will  concern  appellate  jurle- 
dlction  within  the  tribal  cotirt  to  the  Fed- 
eral coiu-ts.  I  feel  that  this  legislation 
should  go  the  full  way  In  assuring  to  the 
Indian  the  same  procedural  safeguards  en- 
joyed by  all  other  Americans. 

Another  area  of  concentration  by  the 
subcommittee  concerns  the  approval  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  contracts  be- 
tween tribes  and  tribal  attorneys.  The  tribal 
government  is  required  by  law  to  obtain  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
all  contracts  with  attorneys  before  they  can 
become  legally  binding.  Attorneys,  of 
course,  are  reluctant  to  render  senrice  until 
that  approval  has  been  obtained:  and  the 
subcommittee  has  found  that  delays  by  the 
Department  In  granting  approval  have  been 
so  protracted  that,  In  effect,  tribes.  In  some 
Instances,  are  being  effectively  denied  coun- 
sel and  due  process  of  law. 

At  the  subcommittee's  hearings  In  Saca- 
ton,  Ariz.,  several  Yuma  Indians  testified 
that  their  tribe  executed  a  16-month  contract 
with  an  attorney,  but  that,  by  the  time  the 
contract  had  been  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  13  months  had  expired 
and  the  attorney  by  then  was  not  available 
because  of  other  legal  work  he  had  accepted 
during  the  Interim.  Mrs.  Helen  Peterson, 
then  director  of  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians,  cited  other  cases  In  which 
approval  took  from  7  to  13  months. 

These  and  many  other  examples  have  con- 
vinced the  subcommittee  that  a  procedure 
originally  designed  to  protect  the  tribes  is 
now  working  to  thslr  great  detriment. 
Therefore,  legUlaUon  Is  being  drafted  which 
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would   assure  early  consideration  of  attor 
ney  contracts. 

ThU  great  Nation  of  ours  was  founded  and 
exists  on  the  principle  of  a  Government  of 
laws,  whlcb  respecU  and  protects  the  right* 
of  men  no  matter  how  few  In  number  or 
Insignificant  in  power. 

The  sovereignty  that  the  Federal  Govern*- 
ment  has  allowed  the  Indian  tribes  to  retal* 
must  be  looked  upon  as  similar  to  that  whlcl^ 
exists  in  local  communities  throughout  th* 
country.  While  it  U  true  that  the  form  oit 
government  on  many  of  the  reservations  it 
much  different  from  that  which  exists  in 
other  communities,  the  basic  functions  arfc 
the  same,  and  the  rights  which  must  bt 
protected  from  infringement  by  all  govern- 
ments should  be  the  same.  Failure  to  leg- 
islate in  this  area  Is  a  grave  omission  which 
must  be  rectified  in  order  to  provide  the 
Indian  with  the  same  safeguards  as  othet- 
Americans. 
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NEED  FOR  A  FREEDOM  ACADEMY 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Mr.  President,  as  thJB     b^  ^  uoerai  cem 
impression  that  a  detente  Is  occurring  1^     uberai  institutions 


ganda.  would  be  open  to  private  citizens. 
Government  oflttclals,  and  students  of  foreign 
nations.  The  author,  head  of  New  York 
University's  philosophy  department,  explains 
how  It  would  work  and  why  we  need  it. 

Anyone  who  makes  a  candid  assessment  of 
the  proepects  of  freedom  In  the  world  today 
will  find  them  dispiriting.  By  "the  prospects 
of  freedom"  I  do  not  mean  the  future  of  the 
American  business  system.  Although 
Messrs.  Khrushchev  and  Mao  charge  the 
United  States  with  attempting  to  Impose 
this  system  on  the  recipients  of  American 
aid.  Tito,  Gomulka.  and  Sukarno,  who  have 
benefited  Immensely  from  American  largesse, 
know  how  false  that  charge  Is. 

By  the  prospects  of  freedom  in  this  con- 
text I  mean  respect  for  liberal  Institutions 
which  enable  those  who  live  and  work  in 
their  communities  to  express  their  needs  and 
exercise  their  uncoerced  choice.  Only  a  lib- 
eral center  can  be  relied  upon  to  introduce 
the  necessary  social  reforms  without  both 
bankrupting  a  country  economically  and  at 
the  same  time  destroying  whatever  em- 
bryonic Institutions  of  democracy  exist. 
But   a  liberal   center  cannot   arise  without 


Soviet-American  relations  gains  morie 
acceptance  among  people,  the  necessity 
that  we  establish  and  maintain  the  cor- 
rect attitude  toward  the  nonmllitary  side 
of  our  relationships  with  the  Communist 
powers  becomes  more  impelling. 

Communism  has  not  terminated  itjs 
efforts  at  world  domination.  No  one  i)i 
authority  should  claim  it  has.  Even 
while  we  discuss  the  relaxation  of  world 
tension,  our  own  Army  is  fighting  Com- 
munists in  Vietnam  and  maintains  guard 
against  them  elsewhere.  I 

The  effort  at  Communist  subversion  in 
Latin  America  has  reached  high  cre- 
scendo, and  it  continues  to  be  intensified 
in  Asia  and  in  Africa.  , 

The  point  of  my  comments  is  simply 
this:  If  the  main  theater  of  our  struggle 
for  freedom  Is  to  shift  from  the  military, 
where  we  are  well  equipped  to  handle  the 
struggle,  to  the  nonmllitary,  there  mu$t 
be  renewed  efforts  to  establish  within  the 
\3S.  Government  a  facility  which  is  ca- 
pable of  fociislng  oiu-  capabilities  on  tUe 
nonmllitary  side  of  the  stniggle. 

That  in  large  part  mesms  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  institution  which  can,  an 
the  scale  which  is  necessary,  train  o©- 
cials  of  the  American  Government,  rei»- 
resentatives  of  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy  whose  work  is  overseas,  and  the 
foreign  nationals  upon  whom  falls  the 
primary  responsibility  for  developing  reU 
freedom  within  their  homelands. 

Prof.  Sidney  Hook,  head  of  the  phi- 
losophy department  at  the  New  York 
University,  recently  contributed  an  ar- 
ticle to  the  IBM  Corp.  publication, 
Think.  His  fiu-ticle  commands  wide- 
spread attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Professor  Hook's  article.  "Wliy 
the  United  States  Needs  a  Freedom 
Academy."  from  the  September  1963 
issue  of  Think,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  artl<ile 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Why  th»  UNmn  States  Neids  a   Fhxidom 

ACAOKMT 

(By  Sidney  Hook) 
There  is  now  before  Congress  a  bill  pro- 
posing the  establishment  of  a  Freedom  Acaid- 
emy  in  the  United  States.     Such  an  Institu- 
tion, designed  to  counter  Communist  propa- 


One  of  the  sad  facts  of  the  contemporary 
political  scene  Is  the  disproporUon  between 
the  massive  economic  and  educational  aid 
which  the  United  States  has  given  the  rela- 
tively underdeveloped  countries  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America,  and  the  prospects 
(rf  freedom  in  these  countries.  It  would  re- 
quire volumes  to  present  an  adequate  ac- 
count of  why  this  Is  so.  The  responsibility 
of  certain  native  vested  Interests,  whose  so- 
cial phUosophy  is  limited  to  the  preservation 
of  the  status  quo  at  all  costs,  is  often  heavy. 
Although  they  do  not  explicitly  announce, 
"Apr6s  nous,  le  deluge."  this  attitude  Is  a 
consequence  of  refusing  to  recognize  that 
there  Is  no  status  quo  In  a  world  of  vast 
technological  and  political  change,  and  that 
either  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  peo- 
ple will  be  met  by  a  dynamic  expanding 
economy,  or  else  Communist  demagogy  and 
terror  will  triumph. 

But  the  tragic  facts  are  that  even  in  coun- 
tries where  attempts  are  being  made  to 
achieve  progress  toward  a  liberal  center,  the 
obstacles  and  setbacks  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom are  many.  Among  the  prime  reasons 
for  this  Is  the  skillful  political  warfare  being 
waged  by  strategically  placed  Communist 
groups  in  almost  every  sector  of  their  na- 
tional life.  The  ultimate  strategy  of  these 
groups  is  the  conquest  of  poUtical  power. 
But  their  day-by-day  tactics  is  to  demoralize 
the  efforts  made  by  liberal  groups  and  govern- 
ments to  achieve  stabUlty  and  progress.  They 
set  out  to  frustrate,  sometimes  by  infiltration 
and  sometimes  by  violence,  movements  of 
reform.  They  make  special  efforts  to  cap- 
ture the  allegiance  of  the  Idealistic  elements 
in  a  culture,  particularly  the  youth  and  pro- 
fessional groups.  They  seek  to  narrow  the 
choice  before  the  country  between  what  they 
call,  on  the  one  hand,  a  Fascist  solution 
identified  with  t-ie  existing  government  or 
any  other  group  friendly  to  the  West,  and 
what  they  call,  on  the  other  hand,  the  truly 
naUonallst  or  revolutionary  solution.  The 
latter  is  the  thinly  disguised  program  of 
Initial  demagogy  and  ultimate  total  political 
terror,  wielded  in  the  Interests  of  the  masses 
by  the  Communist  Party. 

Long  before  the  Communists  become  a 
menace  In  the  military  way,  they  conduct 
full-scale  political  cold  war  against  com- 
munities which  are  woefully  Ul  prepared  to 
defend  themselves  or  even  to  recognize  ac- 
curately the  nature  of  the  sUuggle  being 
waged  against  them.  Any  knowledgeable 
American  who  has  traveled  extensively 
abroad.  wUl  find  striking  evidence  of  the  ac- 
tivity ani  success  of  these  sustained  cold  war 
campaigns  against  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  the  solutions  based  upon  them.  One 
will  find  the  evidence  In  student  movemenU 


as  well  as  peasant  movements,  in  trade 
unions  emd  in  cooperatives.  In  peace  organi- 
zations and  cultural  societies,  in  schools, 
theaters,  the  press,  and  sometimes  even  in 
churches. 

Three  things  account  for  their  success. 
First,  having  learned  from  experience  that 
they  are  rejected  when  they  stralghtfor- 
wEu-dly  present  the  real  party  program,  the 
propaganda  of  Communists  today  is  based  on 
the  tactical  appropriation  and  exploitation 
of  the  rhetoric  and  slogans  of  democracy, 
and  the  skillful  use  for  ultimate  party  pur- 
poses of  the  language  and  ideals  of  social 
reform.  Communists  not  only  win  a  hear- 
ing but  a  considerable  following  by  posing 
as  partisans  of  peace,  or  as  knights  of  na- 
tional Independence,  defenders  of  civil  rights, 
or  fighters  for  progress. 

Second,  Conununists  have  mastered  the 
techniques  of  organizational  penetration  and 
capturing  of  central.  In  hardly  anj^  of  the 
organizations  In  which  they  have  won  con- 
trol do  the  Communists  constitute  a  major- 
ity. On  the  contrary,  they  are  comparative- 
ly few  in  number.  Nonetheless,  they  are 
ensconced  in  strategic  posts  of  command,  in 
a  position  to  mobilize  mass  sentiment, 
able  to  organize  demonstrations,  orga- 
nize riots,  and  manipulate  public  opinion 
In  accordance  with  instructions  received 
from  their  masters  abroad.  They  are  adept 
in  the  use  of  an  entire  repertoire  of  strata- 
gems in  capturing  meetings,  planting  key 
personnel  In  executive  posts  and  directing 
committees,  and  seeding  schools,  newspa- 
pers, and  other  media  of  communication 
with  trusted  agents. 

Third,  those  liberals  and  Democrats  who 
are  opposed  to  them  have  no  corresponding 
know-how  in  combating  these  techniques. 
They  lack  experience,  and  by  the  time  they 
acquire  it,  it  is  too  late.  For  all  their 
sincerity  and  dedication,  they  do  not  know 
how  to  expose  Incisively  and  persuasively  the 
Communist  degradation  of  the  word,  how  to 
prevent  p>arllamentary  rules  from  being  used 
by  the  Communist  caucus  to  forestall  key 
votes  pending  against  them.  and.  finally, 
how  to  use  In  the  Interests  of  decency 
countertechnlques  to  Communist  Infiltra- 
tion which  have  been  developed  over  the 
years. 

Is  this  picture  of  Communist  activity  and 
success  in  mobilizing  public  opinion,  and 
channeling  It  for  their  own  political  purposes, 
overdrawn? 

We  have  the  eyewitness  testimony  of  one 
formerly  doubting  Thomas  who  visited  sev- 
eral Asian  countries  and  was  appalled  at  what 
he  found  In  Japan.  Indonesia  and  elsewhere. 
Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy,  upon  his 
return  from  Asia,  said: 

"In  every  country,  well  organized  and 
highly  disciplined  Communist  cadres  con- 
centrate their  activities  on  universities,  stu- 
dent bodies,  labor  organizations  and  intel- 
lectual groups.  Against  these  there  is  no 
one  to  question  their  position,  their  facts; 
no  organization,  no  cadre,  no  disciplined  and 
calculated  effort  to  present  the  other  side. 
And  so  it  Is  that  a  small,  able  and  well- 
tralned  unit  can  take  over  a  meeting  or  an 
organization  or  even  a  government." 

What  can  we  do  to  counteract  this 
formidable  arm  of  the  Communist  movement 
whose  activities  are  paying  such  rich  politi- 
cal dividends — with  more  of  the  same  in 
sight? 

"If  we  do  not  meet  the  problem  head-on.' 
says  Attorney  General  Kennedy,  "If  we  are 
not  ourselves  Imaginative,  tough,  dedi- 
cated •  •  •  the  struggle  will  be  lost  by  us." 
One  thing  should  be  clear  at  once,  if  At- 
torney General  Kennedy  Is  right.  We  cannot 
combat  the  activity  of  Communists  In  for- 
eign countries  by  American  nationals, 
whether  they  are  American  Foreign  Service 
officers,  exchange  professors,  visiting  digni- 
taries, or  bvislnessmen.  Even  with  the  best 
will  in  the  world,  this  would  be  construed 
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by  non-Commimlsts  in  those  countries  as 
Interference.  I  have  found  in  most  foreign 
countries  I  have  visited  that  when  an  Ameri- 
can official  says  that  twice  two  is  four,  the 
statement  Is  greeted  with  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust. After  all,  the  Soviet  Communists  do 
not  play  a  conspicuous  public  role  In  these 
countries.  It  is  exclusively  the  native  ele- 
ments, indigenous  to  the  cultxu-e,  idiom  and 
language,  who  are  the  banner-bearers  for  the 
Communist  idea. 

Native  Communist  propaganda  and  sub- 
version must  be  resisted  by  native  non- 
Communists,  liberal  elements.  What  the 
United  States  should  do  is  to  establish  an  ed- 
ucational training  center — a  Freedom  Acad- 
emy— in  which  those  who  wish  to  preserve 
the  freedom  of  their  country  from  a  Com- 
munist takeover  can  master  the  techniques 
of  Ideological  and  organizational  defense  and 
offense.  Without  this  kind  of  help  to  the 
countries  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America, 
all  our  other  forma  of  aid  may  prove  in- 
effectual. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  George  W.  Ball, 
testifying  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  properly  stressed  the  fact 
that  "the  Communist  powers  have  devised 
a  whole  new  sjrstem  of  aggression — the  sub- 
version of  men's  minds  by  subtle  means  of 
propaganda,  employing  the  most  sophisti- 
cated methods  of  communication;  the  cor- 
ruption of  governments;  the  employment  of 
new  techniques  of  infiltration  and  espionage; 
the  exploitation  of  weakness;  systematized 
terrorism  and  urgency;  utilization  of  eco- 
nomic welfare." 

FREEDOM    raOM    WITHIN 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  diplomatic 
activity,  even  If  supplemented  by  private 
American  agencies,  could  combat  these  tac- 
tics with  any  hope  of  success.  Freedom  can- 
not be  brought  to  a  country  from  without. 
It  must  be  won  and  defended  by  those  who 
live  there.  At  most,  the  United  States  can 
prevent  invasion  and  overt  aggrersion  by 
Conununist  powers.  But  over  the  long  run, 
only  those  who  are  willing  to  fight  for  free- 
dom in  their  own  country  can  win  it  or 
keep  It.  But  they  mxist  know  how  to  fight 
for  It.  This  the  Freedom  Academy  should 
undertake  to  teach  them — openly  and  proud- 
ly and  before  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The 
Communists  are  compelled  to  conceal  the 
character  of  their  schools  of  subversion  and 
the  curriculum  within  them.  We  need  not 
conceal  what  we  teach. 

Where  will  the  students  of  the  Freedom 
Academy  come  from? 

There  will  be  some  American  citizens 
among  them,  but  mainly  they  will  be  Indi- 
viduals nominated  and  recommended  by 
non- Communist  student  groups,  free  trade 
unions,  cooperatives,  peasant  unions,  liberal 
political  associations  and  a  multiplicity  of 
other  organizations  whose  non-Communist 
bona  fides  have  been  established.  They  wUl 
receive  fellowships  adequate  to  cover  trans- 
portation and  costs  of  residence  at  the  Free- 
dom Academy. 

Who  will  teach  the  students? 

Fortunately,  there  exist  In  the  United  States 
men  and  women  who  have  had  intensive  ex- 
periences in  combating  Communists  In 
schools  and  universities,  trade  unions  and 
cooperatives,  peace  organizations  and  social 
clubs.  Many  have  studied  Communist  tech- 
niques of  subversion,  and  have  developed  ef- 
fective measvires  of  defense  and  offense 
against  them.  They  know  how  to  prevent,  for 
example,  a  cell  of  10  Communists  In  a  uni- 
versity from  manipulating  democratic  rules, 
and  sending  all  10  as  delegates  to  the  central 
student  body  as  presumably  representatives 
of  10  different  organizations,  thus  taking 
over  the  central  student  office,  including  the 
student  newspaper.  They  know  how  to  ex- 
pose, say,  extreme  demands  of  a  Commxinlst 
faction  in  a  peasant  organisation,  demands 
presented  not  because  they  are  viable,  but 
to     discredit     the     democratic     leadership. 


Members  of  the  staff  can  also  be  drawn  from 
various  countries  In  which  Communist  strat- 
egies have  been  repelled  by  resolute  and 
intelligent  leadership. 

The  chief  objection  which  has  been  raised 
against  the  Freedom  Academy  is  that  its 
alumni,  who  return  to  their  own  covmtrles, 
win  be  marked  men,  subject  to  the  deroga- 
tory epithets  of  "American  agent,"  or  some- 
thing equally  unsavory.  Undoubtedly,  the 
Communists  will  seek  to  discredit  those  who 
have  studied  at  the  Freedom  Academy  and 
will  watch  their  behavior  closely. 

This,  however,  will  be  far  from  fatal,  pro- 
viding only  that  the  partisans  of  freedom 
have  been  properly  trained.  First  of  all,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  most  of  the  students 
win  be  public  figures  coming  from  the  lime- 
light of  political  life  and  returning  to  It. 
They  will  be  drawn  primarily  Irom  thofe  so- 
cial, cultural  and  educational  areas  i.a  which 
Communists  are  alwuys  active  in  recruiting 
support  for  their  political  spokesman  of  the 
moment.  As  a  rule,  those  who  come  to  the 
Freedom  Academy  will  be  members  of  groups 
and  associations  of  a  broad  democratic  range. 
Normally,  nominations  will  be  made  by  the 
student,  farm,  cooperative,  cultiu-al.  philan- 
thropic, trade  union,  or  business  organization 
with  which  the  individual  Is  affiliated.  To 
some  extent,  therefore,  the  organization 
which  nominates  the  candidate  for  the  acad- 
emy will  have  a  vested  Interest  In  his  activity 
He  will  have  a  natural  audience  on  his  return, 
an  audience  with  whom  he  can  remain  in 
some  communication  while  at  the  academy. 
The  Communist  charge.  "American  agent." 
will  have  to  be  implausibly  directed  against 
the  organization  to  which  he  belongs. 

Up>on  his  return  to  his  own  country,  the 
graduate  of  the  Freedom  Academy  may  at 
first  resume  his  original  employment.  If 
there  is  a  continuing  need  in  the  organiza- 
tion which  nominated  him.  for  the  services  of 
someone  thoroughly  sophisticated  in  his  un- 
derstanding of  communism,  he  will  be  a  logi- 
cal person  for  the  post.  Presumably,  he  will 
have  ideas  and  plans  about  how  to  further 
the  prospects  of  freedom  which  he  will  lay 
before  the  membership. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  alumnus  of  the  Free- 
dom Academy  is  a  potentially  valuable  asset 
to  a  newspaper  or  magazine  of  general  in- 
terest. He  knows  how  to  spot  political  crises 
in  the  making — if  the  Communists  are  be- 
hind them.  He  can  become  a  commentator 
for  radio  and  television  stations.  The  field 
of  education  is  wide  open  to  him,  and  here 
he  will  have  some  of  his  toughest  battles. 
Indeed,  any  agency  or  medium  of  communi- 
cation which  recognizes  its  responsibility  to 
keep  public  opinion  informed  and  alert 
might  use  his  services.  Different  situations 
will  suggest  to  the  retvirnlng  alumni  of  the 
Freedom  Academy  different  opportunities  for 
action.  If  they  have  been  properly  trained, 
they  will  create  their  own  opportunities. 

The  foreign  alumni  of  the  Freedom  Acad- 
emy wUl  be  encoxiraged  to  feel  free  to  criti- 
cize the  United  States  If,  in  the  interesto 
of  our  common  ideal  of  freedom,  they  con- 
scientiously believe  It  Is  necessary.  Such 
criticism  should  not  be  resented  by  us,  even 
if  it  seems  a  bit  exaggerated.  It  will  be  proof 
that  the  alumni  are  not  wearing  the  collar 
of  any  government,  and  when  they  speak  up 
for  the  common  ideal  of  freedom,  their  voice 
will  have  greater  weight  and  authority. 

Occasions  for  criticism  of  some  American 
policies  will  not  need  to  be  manufactured. 
After  all,  Americans  themselves  at  home  en- 
gage in  such  criticism  vigorously.  There  Is 
still  sufficient  disagreement  among  freemen 
and  among  the  free  nations  of  the  world  to 
make  such  critical  discussions,  now  and  then, 
not  only  inescapable  but  healthy.  One  sure 
sign  of  the  Moscow-trained  Communist  who 
will  probably  be  shouting,  "Amerlcaoi 
agent,"  Ls  his  eloquent  refusal  to  criticize 
any  of  the  policies  of  the  Kremlin  (or.  If 
lie    has    been    trained    in    Pelplng.    of    Red 


China).  This  is  a  situation  made  to  order 
for  a  well-trained  alumnxis  of  the  Freedom 
Academy.'  The  Communist  curricultmi  of 
studies,  of  stratagems  and  deceits,  cannot 
be  made  public  without  becoming  self- 
defeating.  But  the  more  publicity  about 
the  methods  of  countering  Communist  strat- 
agem, the  greater  is  educational  effect. 

The  time  has  come  to  expand  aui  horizons 
in  the  struggle  for  the  svu^val  of  freedom. 
It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  know  the  truth 
about  communism.  Other  countries  must 
know  it,  too,  and  learn  how  to  use  the  truth 
effectively.  The  general  staff  of  the  Com- 
munist movement  no  longer  believes  that 
It  will  win  the  world  by  military  conquest, 
for  in  the  mushroom  cloud  of  the  hydro- 
gen bomb.  It  sees  intimations  of  its  own  mor- 
tality. That  is  why  it  has  redoubled  Its  ef- 
forts everywhere  to  take  over  the  countries 
of  the  world,  piecemeal,  from  within,  with  a 
combination  of  stealth  and  daring. 

The  historical  evidence  shows  that  it  is 
making  gains  on  every  continent — Including 
North  America,  if  Cuba  Is  considered  part 
of  our  continent.  It  Is  aided  almost  as  much 
by  those  who  fear  it  without  understanding 
It  and  who  fight  it  with  wrong  weapons, 
as  by  those  who.  tender-minded  and  senti- 
mental, ally  themselves  in  a  common  or  pop- 
ular front  with  Communists,  brashly  confi- 
dent, in  their  total  Ignorance  of  Communist 
Ideology  and  history,  that  they  can  control 
the  Communists.  There  is  no  program  or 
curriculum  of  studies  which  adequately  ex- 
plores the  relevant  problems  posed  by  the  ad- 
vance of  communism,  or  which  seeks  to 
develop  the  appropriate  measures  to  meet 
them.  This  is  the  task  of  the  Freedom 
Academy  which  Senate  bill  414  seeks  to 
establish. 

In  the  natxire  of  the  case,  to  perform  this 
function  well,  the  Freedom  Academy  must 
go  beyond  it.  It  must  continue  research  and 
experiment  to  discover  new  means  of  meet- 
ing the  new  techniques  of  attack  which  the 
Communists  are  sure  to  launch  as  their  old 
methods  and  stratagems  are  exposed. 

The  Freedom  Academy  must  also  explore 
the  entire  gamut  of  positive  democratic  pro- 
posals to  meet  the  problems  the  Communists 
exploit.  We  live  in  an  age  in  which  the 
global  political  revolution,  the  universal 
technological  revolution,  and  the  revolution 
of  rising  expectations,  with  its  psychological 
paradoxes,  have  all  converged.  E\'en  if  there 
were  no  Communist  movement,  the  free 
world  would  have  many  grave  problems  to 
settle.  But  it  is  the  presence  of  the  Com- 
munist movement  which  seeks  to  convert 
these  problems  into  mortal  dangers  and 
threats  to  democratic  survival.  That  is  why 
the  Communists  must  be  repelled  on  every 
front  of  the  cold  war  as  the  democratic  com- 
munity develops  viable  solutions  to  its  prob- 
lems. 

A    VITAL    INVKSTMUrr 

The  United  States  is  making  an  investment 
In  order  to  safeguard  not  only  the  freedom 
of  other  countries  but  also  its  own  freedom. 
It  is  making  an  investment  also  to  safe- 
guard its  vast  phUanthroplc  Investments. 
In  some  countries,  we  provide  the  means  to 
build  schools,  and  the  Communists  staff 
them;  in  other  countries,  we  send  food  to 
sustain  life,  and,  sometimes  the  Communists 
get  the  credit;  in  still  other  countries,  we 
help  domestic  programs  to  abolish  lUiteracy, 
and  then  the  Communists  move  In  with 
simple,     very     cheap,     political-propaganda 


>  Founding  of  the  Academy  has  been  pro- 
posed in  the  Freedom  Commission  Act,  now 
before  Congress,  with  bipartisan  legislative 
blessing,  in  Senate  blU  414.  This  Is  not  to 
be  confused  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  an  organization  proposed 
In  another  bill,  8.  865.  The  latter  merely 
broculens  present  educational  programs  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Institute. 
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rwi fling  material  on  a  maaslve  scale.  Sltua- 
tlona  of  this  kind  caxuot  be  corrected  from 
the  outside.  Only  the  foreign  natlonala  who 
believe  in  freedom  can  effectively  combat 
the  foreign  nationals  who  do  not. 

Tor  these  and  many  other  reasons,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  organization  of  a  Free- 
dom Academy  Is  an  experiment  worth  try- 
ing. At  present,  no  matter  how  Innocent  a 
person's  studies  In  the  United  States,  he  Is 
sure  to  be  denounced  as  an  agent  of  Amer- 
ican Imperialism  by  Communists  on  his  re- 
turn home.  This  has  been  true  of  physi- 
cians, agriculturalists,  even  men  of  the  cloth. 
The  victims  are  politically  untrained  andj 
sometimes  become  demoralized.  Ckunmunlstj 
denunciations  will  not  cease  when  gradu- 
ates of  the  Freedom  Academy  return  home. 
But  those  attacked  will  be  well  trained, 
capable  not  only  of  making  effective  retorti 
but  of  taking  the  offensive.  This  may  re- 
sult. In  some  countries.  In  changing  tho 
political  complexion  of  things. 


AMERICAN  UmVERSiry  AT  BEmUT 

tix.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  ij 
have  long  been  a  supporter  of  the  workj 
of  the  American  University  of  Beirut  and 
I  am  glad  that  its  accomplishments  are 
being  more  widely  recognized  with  each 
IWfising  year. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  to- 
day. Friday.  October  11,  carries  a  fine 
article  about  the  university  on  Its  edi- 
torial page  and  makes  the  point  that 
the  experience  gained  at  this  splendid! 
school  points  the  way  for  service  that| 
similar  institutions  need  to  follow  ini 
many  other  sections  of  the  world. 

Of  particular  interest  to  me  is  the 
construction  at  the  American  University 
of  a  medical  school  to  train  doctors  who 
are  so  badly  needed  in  the  Middle  East 
and  throughout  all  of  Asia.  That  Is  the 
type  of  foreign  aid  I  can  endorse  and 
support. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tho 
article  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article! 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record^ 
as  follows: 

Ambucak  UNivKBsrrr  or  Bbbut 
(By  Balpb  Nader) 

Sounds  and  sights  of  construction  are  In 
full  evidence  these  days  at  the  Amerlcani 
University  of  Beirut.  Here  on  this  85-acreii 
campus  of  terraced,  tree-fllled  slopes  over- 
looking the  serene  Mediterranean  are  spring- 
ing up  additional  dormitories,  science  bulld-^ 
IngB  and  classrooms  to  serve  as  heterogeneous! 
a  student  body  as  ever  attended  a  center  of 
higher  learning.  They  haU  from  12  Arab 
nations  and  50  other  countries. 

It  doesn't  take  a  visitor  long  to  realize  thlsi 
diversity  as  he  walks  through  the  semitropi-i 
cal  campus,  or  stops  for  a  cool  dish  of  yogurti 
at  nearby  Paysals  or  Uncle  Sams — the  two 
popular  and  storied  restaurants  crammed 
with  students  In  animated  conversation. 

Nearlng  the  century  mark  of  dedicated  ac- 
tivity in  the  Middle  East,  the  university  has( 
much  to  look  back  on  as  a  source  of  Inspira- 
tion for  future  endeavors.  Prom  the  begin- 
ning, when  young  Daniel  Bliss  and  bis  bride 
arrived  at  Beirut  In  1858  on  the  SS  Sultana 
to  found  the  school  10  years  later,  the  evolu- 
tion of  AUB  has  been  proUflo  with  human 
drama,  achievement  under  relentless  pres- 
sure, and  above  all  creative  stamina. 

Perhaps  the  late  President  Stephen  B.  L. 
Penrose  was  thinking  of  this  latter  trait  when 
he  counseled  the  gradiiating  class  of  1954  to 
observe  the  example  of  the  oyster  which, 
when  confronted  with  the  intnislon  of  an, 


irritating  extraneous  substance,  did  not  yield 
to  the  troublesome  matter  but  endeavored 
Instead  to  make  It  Into  a  beautiful  pearL 
The  oyster  reacted  creatively  to  the  difficiUty 
and  produced  something  worthwhile. 

Only  such  an  attitude  enabled  AUB  to 
svirvive  Ottoman  obstructions,  revolts, 
epidemics,  famines  and  the  turmoil  of  the 
young  Arab  nations.  But  it  did  more  than 
survive.  From  its  graduating  classes  have 
come  scores  of  the  leading  scientific,  engi- 
neering, business,  political  and  literary  fig- 
ures of  the  Middle  East  and  beyond.  The 
magnitude  of  its  contribution  can  never  be 
precisely  determined,  though  graduates  are 
fond  of  pointing  out  that  19  alumni — more 
than  from  any  other  university — were  dele- 
gates to  the  San  Francisco  Conference  that 
founded  the  United  Nations.  One  of  these 
delegates  was  Charles  Malik,  later  to  become 
president  of  the  U.N.'s  13th  General  As- 
sembly. 

George  Antonlus.  writing  of  the  period  be- 
fore 1920  in  his  famous  book  "The  Arab 
Awakening"  contributed  one  of  the  more 
treasured  assessments.  "When  account  Is 
taken  of  Its  contribution  to  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  of  the  Impetus  It  gave  to  Utera- 
ture  and  science,  and  of  the  achievement  of 
Its  graduates,"  he  commented.  "It  may  Justly 
be  said  that  the  Influence  of  the  Syrian  Prot- 
estant College  (as  It  was  then  called)  on 
the  Arab  revival  was  greater  than  of  any 
other  institution." 

That  it  has  succeeded  In  becoming  an  "in- 
stitution" in  this  turbulent  area  tells  some- 
thing of  its  philosophy  of  education.  One 
prominent  Arab  alluded  to  it  by  quoting  a 
saying  of  the  Prophet  Mohammed: 

The  people  shaU  perish  except  the  learned. 
The  learned  shall  perish  except  the  diligent. 
The  diligent  shaU  perish  except  the  virtuous. 

Well  before  the  atomic  age,  the  great  educa- 
tors had  been  telling  their  classes  that 
knowledge  without  goodness  is  too  dan- 
gerous. 

Today  the  AUB  Is  solidly  accepted  even  by 
Arab  nationalists  as  a  unique  force  for  prog- 
ress in  the  region.  Paradoxically  It  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  the  most  convenient 
university  for  students  from  the  divided 
Arab  world  to  study  together  and  exchange 
views. 

It  is  perhaps  not  siirprising  that  the  most 
ambitious  building  program  in  the  imiver- 
slty's  97-year  history  comes  at  a  time  when 
the  role  of  the  AUB  is  being  oriented  In  new 
directions. 

As  explained  by  President  Norman  Burns, 
a  long-time  Point  Four  specialist  and  former 
professor  at  the  university,  "the  AUB  has 
long  ceased  being  a  higher  educational  'out- 
post' in  the  Middle  East.  Its  2,900  students 
represent  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  en- 
rollment of  students  at  the  biu-geonlng  na- 
tional universities  In  Lebanon,  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Iraq.  Rather  than  compete  with  these 
institutions.  AUB  Intends  to  concentrate  on 
expanding  Its  graduate  programs  and  estab- 
lishing adequate  research  facilities."  The 
aim  is  to  develop  centers  of  creativity  in  all 
basic  fields  and  generate  the  skills,  tech- 
niques, and  basic  knowledge  for  use  through- 
out the  Arab  world. 

These  objectives  may  seem  rather  com- 
monplace to  those  whose  frame  of  reference 
Is  limited  to  Europe  or  North  America.  Ac- 
tually they  are  designed  to  cope  with  prob- 
lems receiving  too  little  attention.  Well 
known  are  the  distressing  conditions  com- 
prising the  vicious  circle  of  poverty  in  these 
lands.  But  the  proposed  remedies  to  break 
this  circle  have  evolved  dlfBciiltles  In  their 
own  right.  The  strategy  of  growth  requires 
that  the  gears  all  work  in  unison  to  avoid 
the  treadmill  effect. 

As  an  example,  a  recent  faculty  committee 
survey  that  prepared  the  university's  new 
10-year  plan  took  note  of  the  large  propor- 
tion of  Arab  students  taking  their  graduate 


work  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
While  not  denying  the  benefits  and  present 
necessities  of  studying  there,  the  conunittee 
listed  some  disadvantages  that  covild  be 
avoided  if  the  student  had  alternatives  closer 
to  home. 

For  the  record  shows  that  exclusive  reli- 
ance on  graduate  training  abroad  frequently 
alienates  the  student  from  local  problems  to 
be  faced  on  his  return.  This  leads  In  many 
cases  to  disillusionment  or  Inefficiency. 
Moreover,  superior  research  facilities  and 
salaries  in  the  West  are  a  strong  attraction 
for  many  top  students  to  settle  there,  thus 
depriving  their  native  lands  of  greatly  needed 
human  resources. 

Strengthening  of  such  departments  as 
physics,  chemistry,  education,  economics, 
and  sociology  is  seen  as  providing  the  envl- 
roiunent  for  keeping  young  scholeu-s  from 
migrating. 

Physics  Prof.  Antolne  Zahlan,  who  Is  com- 
pleting an  Interpretative  history  of  the  AUB. 
believes  there  is  little  hope  for  the  Arab 
world  or  any  underdeveloped  area  unless 
creative  institutions  take  root  locaUy.  He 
points  to  growing  disparities  in  technological 
and  economic  levels  as  the  West  races  ahead 
in  a  self-generating  spiral  of  science,  tech- 
nology and  productivity.  The  flow  of  tech- 
nological progress  to  the  non-Western  world 
through  Imitation  has  serious  limitations, 
both  economic  and  engineering,  when  dupli- 
cated In  countries  with  widely  variant  re- 
sources and  human  conditions.  Also,  he 
adds,  heavy  reliance  on  imitation  helps  pro- 
duce a  climate  against  risk  taking  and  inno- 
vation with  potential  Innovators  not  receiv- 
ing the  encouragement  and  facilities  needed. 
Perhaps  most  important,  as  technology  and 
the  social  organization  giving  rise  to  It  be- 
comes more  complex  In  the  West,  imitation 
by  less  advanced  nations  becomes  difficult  or 
useless.  Motor  vehicles  were  rather  easily 
accepted  and  used,  more  so  than  will  be 
computer  systems  or  many  kinds  of  auto- 
mated factories. 

Current  opinion  at  AUB  is  that  an  earnest 
effort  must  be  made  to  stimulate  simultane- 
ous creations  of  indigenous  science  and  tech- 
nology. The  role  of  the  university  Is  seen  as 
only  one  part,  though  a  crucial  one.  of  the 
over-all  coordination  needed  by  a  society  to 
put  this  policy  Into  effect. 

Such  a  seeding  function  of  AUB  covers 
more  than  the  physical  sciences.  The  School 
of  Education,  headed  by  dynamic  Dr.  Hablb 
A.  Kuranl,  plans  to  establish  an  experi- 
mental school  and  child  study  center  and 
also  a  center  for  the  study  of  educational 
problems  and  development  In  the  Middle 
East.  There  are  great  unmet  demands  for 
such  services  and  personnel  by  the  rapidly 
growing  elementary  school  systems. 

Each  summer  since  1948,  Dr.  Kiu-anl  has 
directed  a  6-week  Institute  with  the  finan- 
cial support  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  agencies  and 
Ford  Foundation.  School  administrators 
come  from  many  countries  to  learn  methods 
and  broaden  horizons. 

Since  opening  Its  doors  to  16  students  In 
1866.  AUB  has  deliberately  related  lU  activi- 
ties to  community  betterment  in  Immediate 
ways  as  well.  Workshops,  conferences,  and 
demonstration  projects  draw  participants 
from  a  broad  area.  Professors  serve  in 
numerous  posts  advising  governments  with 
their  problems  of  administration  and  plan- 
ning— an  old  practice  In  the  West  but  rela- 
tively new  in  Asia. 

Students  complement  classroom  learning 
by  work  in  vUlages  where  they  assist  the 
people  and  often  collect  the  only  data  avail- 
able for  these  rxiral  locations. 

Smack  In  Lebanon's  breadbasket — the  his- 
toric Bekaa  Valley — is  the  university's  250- 
acre  experimental  farm  serving  the  School 
of  Agriculture  and  helping  local  farmers. 
Young  agronomy  students  come  from  15  Af- 
rican and  Asian  lands  to  this  famous  station. 
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In  working  to  make  knowledge  serve  hu- 
man needs  and  not  be  an  isolated  academic 
enclave,  students  are  encouraged  to  redis- 
cover and  enrich  their  own  cultures  as  weU 
as  deei}en  their  understanding  of  Weetern 
societies.  Most  of  the  courses,  other  than 
those  In  Arabic  literature  and  history,  have 
been  taught  in  English.  However  greater 
use  of  Arabic  as  a  langiiage  of  Instruction  is 
planned  to  give  students  an  opportunity  to 
express  themselves  adequately  through  their 
own  language.  This  policy  is  also  expected 
to  contribute  toward  making  Arabic  a  tool 
of  modern  scientific  exposition  and  strength- 
en the  ties  between  the  university  and  its 
surroundings.  Hundreds  of  scientific  and 
technical  books  are  being  translated  into 
Arabic  under  such  sponsors  as  Franklin  Pub- 
lications of  New  York. 

It  Is  recognized  that  educating  students 
entirely  in  English  (three-quarters  of  the 
students  are  Arabs)  does  little  to  reduce  the 
gap  between  intellectuals  and  the  masses  in 
these  countries. 

As  one  of  the  few  truly  interculttiral  uni- 
versities in  the  world,  it  has  pioneered  in  the 
meaningful  exchange  between  two  dissimilar 
cultures.  The  flow  is  two  way.  For  an 
American  institution  operating  under  a  New 
York  State  charter.  AUB  has  been  a  first 
introduction  to  scores  of  Americans  now 
specializing  in  Middle  Eastern  studies  or 
policymaking  in  this  country.  An  active 
visiting  professorship  program  brings  new 
scholarly  infusions  and  permits  the  perma- 
nent faculty  to  periodically  spend  time  at 
Western  centers  of  learning. 

Throughout  its  history,  AUB  has  leaned 
heavily  on  private  funds  for  support,  chiefiy 
from  aliunni  and  generous  friends  and,  more 
recently,  from  several  foundations  including 
the  Ford  and  Rockefeller  Foundations.  But 
Its  facilities  are  being  strained  by  the  85  per- 
cent growth  in  the  student  body  since  1951, 
stemming  largely  from  the  point  4  pro- 
gram of  financing  the  training  of  students 
competitively  selected  by  Middle  Eastern  and 
African  governments  for  study  In  the  fields 
of  engineering,  agriculture,  public  health  and 
education.  The  UN  and  other  governments 
send  an  additional  250  students  annually  on 
scholarships. 

The  respected  stature  of  the  AUB  In  the 
Afro-Asian  world  comes  not  just  from  its 
legacy  of  research  and  action  tested  by  years 
of  valuable  experience.  It  also  flows  from 
recognition  that  the  university  is  leading 
the  way  in  defining  many  of  the  problems 
common  to  these  countries  and  coping  with 
challenges  all  higher  educational  institutions 
will  have  to  confront  sooner  or  later  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America. 


TECHNICIAN    TRAINING    AND    THE 
SENATE  BILL 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
last  10  years  have  witnessed  a  very  quiet, 
unheralded,  but  significant  change  in 
the  pattern  of  our  educational  institu- 
tions. I  refer  to  the  growth  of  technical 
education  in  the  United  States.  In  my 
opinion  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate 
should  provide  badly  needed  encourage- 
ment to  this  trend,  which  has  arisen  in 
response  to  an  acute  and  very  specific 
need. 

The  background  against  which  this 
change  should  be  viewed  is  the  increas- 
ingly close  relation  of  basic  science  and 
engineering.  The  engineer  today  stands 
closer  to  the  frontiers  of  advancing 
knowledge  than  ever  before,  and  he  must 
be  the  master  of  mathematical,  design, 
and  operational  techniques  immensely 
more  complicated  than  those  learned  by 
his  counterparts  some  years  ago.  So 
rapid  has  the  advance  in  engineering 


techniques  become  that  we  no  longer 
train  engineers  to  build  machines  or  de- 
sign circuits.  We  train  them  instead  for 
a  lifetime  of  learning  In  the  rarefied 
atmosphere  of  computers,  surface  prop- 
erties, solid-state  physics,  and  other 
complicated  fields. 

In  1958  the  number  of  freshman  engi- 
neering enrollments  dropped  by  11  per- 
cent and  has  not  recovered  since.  And 
the  number  of  dropouts  remains  ex- 
tremely high.  One  reason  for  the  drop- 
outs, which  represent  a  tragic  loss  of 
talent  for  the  Nation,  is  the  increasing 
complexity  of  engineering  study.  The 
student  with  a  mechanical  knack  easily 
masters  the  simple  courses  of  high 
school  laboratory  science  and  concludes 
that  he  should  pursue  an  engineering 
career.  But  many  such  students  later 
discover  that  they  cannot  master  the 
higher  mathematics  required  for  an  en- 
gineering degree  and  they  fall  to  the 
wayside,  casualties  of  our  poor  public 
understanding  of  science  and  technology. 
Not  only  is  there  a  dropout  problem, 
therefore,  but  the  number  of  engineers 
being  trained  remains  at  too  low  a  level. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  engi- 
neer shortage.  Like  many  problems  of 
measuring  manpower,  it  is  hard  to  de- 
fine. Many  argue  that  the  most  seri- 
ous lack  is  in  engineers  who  have  a 
Ph.  D.  degree,  the  talented  men  best  able 
to  make  significant  progress  in  the  so- 
lution of  engineering  problems.  The 
average  starting  salary  has  increased  by 
$1,000  in  the  last  5  years,  until  it  is  now 
around  $7,400  today,  indicating  a  short- 
age in  which  companies  that  need  engi- 
neers must  offer  steadily  increasing 
inducements  to  employment.  You  need 
only  check  the  advertising  columns  of  a 
Sunday  newspaper  to  see  how  desperate 
the  search  for  engineering  talent  has 
become. 

One  way  to  improve  the  engineering 
manpower  situation  is  to  provide  tech- 
nicians to  work  with  the  engineers. 
They  are  men  with  greatly  needed  me- 
chanical skills,  but  they  are  not  engi- 
neers. We  might  call  them  semi-profes- 
sional workers,  who  perform  supporting 
tasks.  They  construct  the  one-of-a- 
kind  prototype  which  the  engineer  has 
designed.  They  operate  the  sensitive 
equipment  which  yields  precise  experi- 
mental results.  Their  training  does  not 
involve  the  most  advanced  elements  of 
mathematics  or  basic  science,  but  in  fact 
parallels  quite  closely  the  training  re- 
ceived by  the  engineer  of  a  generation 
ago.  They  are  aptly  referred  to  as  mid- 
dle manpower  and  provide  critical  skills 
in  the  long  spectrum  that  reaches  from 
production  workers  up  through  skilled 
labor,  to  the  engineer,  and  the  investi- 
gator in  basic  research. 

Many  engineering  dropouts,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  have  been  perfectly  well 
suited  to  technical  education.  Courses 
usually  run  2  years  instead  of  4.  The 
engineering  courses  involved  are  much 
more  concrete  and  less  bewildering  and 
theoretical  than  those  of  the  modem 
bachelor  of  engineering  curriculum. 
The  mathematics  Is  less  advanced.  And 
if  the  number  of  technicians  were  ade- 
quate, the  shortage  of  engineers  would  be 
less  acute  because  there  would  be  sup- 
porting   workers    in    sufflcient    supply. 


Right  now  many  engineers  use  their  full 
talents  only  a  small  part  of  the  time. 
Manpower  specialists  refer  to  this  prac- 
tice as  underutilization,  but  it  is  nec- 
essary because  there  are  not  enough 
technicians  to  perform  the  supporting 
tasks.  Underutilization  gives  the  en- 
gineering profession  a  bad  name  and 
aggravates  an  already  existing  shortage 
of  first-class  engineers.  As  the  engi- 
neering schools  must  rely  on  admitting 
students  of  insufiflcient  talent,  the  drop- 
out problem  becomes  worse.  This  is  a 
vicious  circle  in  which  underutilization 
of  engineers'  best  skills  contributes  to  a 
shortage  of  manpower. 

THE    NEED    FOR    HIGHLY    SKILLED    TECHNICIANS 

A  year  ago,  Mr.  President,  the  spe- 
cial subcommittee  of  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  visited  the 
Soviet  Union  and  returned  filled  with  a 
sense  of  urgency  about  our  failure  to 
educate  skilled  technicians.  The  So- 
viets, it  Is  estimated,  graduate  about 
120,000  technicians  per  year.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  subconimlttee  were  aston- 
ished to  discover  that  our  technical  In- 
stitutes In  the  United  States  graduated 
less  than  20,000  technicians  per  year. 
The  word  "technician"  denotes  a  wide 
range  of  skills  and  the  figure  20,000  de- 
notes only  those  whose  training  involves 
post-high -school  training  In  mathe- 
matics and  engineering  techniques.  The 
area  vocational  schools  under  title  Vm 
of  NDEA  and  the  short-term  courses 
conducted  by  the  Armed  Forces  add 
about  30.000  more  each  year,  but  in  a 
lower  range  of  skills.  Many  of  these 
technicians  will  upgrade  their  training 
through  industrial  retraining,  corre- 
spondence courses,  and  night  school. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  the  highly 
skilled  technicians  graduated  from  jun- 
ior colleges  and  technical  institutes  are 
in  extremely  short  supply.  This  bill  will 
aid  the  public  community  junior  colleges 
which  produce  about  one-fourth  of  our 
engineering  technicians,  but  will  not 
help  to  expand  technical  institutes  and 
private  junior  colleges,  where  the  need 
is  very  great.  My  own  State  of  New 
Hampshire  plans  to  construct  no  fewer 
than  five  technical  Institutes  In  coming 
years,  because  the  need  for  middle  man- 
power Is  so  acute  In  our  rapidly  growing 
electronics  and  machinery  Industries,  not 
to  mention  the  shoe  and  woolen  Indus- 
tries which  are  so  important  to  us. 

The  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee,  acting  under  urgent  instruc- 
tions from  the  President  In  January  of 
1962,  appointed  a  Manpower  Study  Panel 
last  year.  Their  first  formal  report  ap- 
peared In  December  of  1962.  But  even 
before  that.  Mr.  President,  the  Panel  had 
identified  the  area  of  greatest  impor- 
tance for  swift  Federal  action  the  short 
supply  of  highly  skilled  technicians.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
ments of  the  Panel,  as  printed  in  the 
December  1962  report,  "Meeting  Man- 
power Needs  in  Science  and  Technology, " 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Panel  recognizes  that  today's  re- 
search and  development  teams  include  not 
only  a  variety  of  professional  disciplines  but 
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alao  a  broad  spectrum  of  levels  of  tral^lnf 
that  extends  from  doctoral  and  poatdoctorai 
on  the  one  hand  to  technicians  with  train- 
ing substantially  beyond  high  school  on  the 
other.  The  Panel  beUeree  that  critical  de»- 
flclenclee  exist  at  both  ends  of  this  spectrum- 

Without  an  adequate  supply  of  tech»- 
nlclans,  employers  frequently  use  bachelor 
level  personnel  on  semlprofesslonal  tasks  a* 
less  than  their  full  potential.  Thus,  an  In^ 
crease  In  production  of  technicians  would 
not  only  foeter  the  Improved  utilization  df 
engineer*  and  scientists  to  help  meet  im>- 
medlate  technical  manpower  requirements, 
but  would  also  upgrade  the  entire  manpower 
resource  to  meet  needs  over  the  long  rui). 
Equally  Important.  Increased  access  to  techi- 
niclan  training  would  tend  to  alleviate  some 
of  the  problems  of  technological  unemploy- 
ment, which  are  especially  pronounced  Ih 
that  sector  of  our  population  lacking  In  spe- 
cial skills  or  training. 

Although  exact  numerical  requirements 
for  technicians  are  difficult  to  forecast,  a 
substantial  Increase  is  neceeaary.  Nevet- 
theieas.  the  Panel  finds  that  only  about 
11.000  graduates  from  full-time  studies  and 
3.400  from  part-time  may  be  expected  this 
academic  year  from  formal  engineering  tecli- 
nlclan  programs.  Evaluated  in  the  light  qf 
an  estimated  graduation  this  June  of  35,000 
B-S.  level  engineers,  the  new  technician  sup- 
ply will  be  less  than  one-half  that  of  the  too 
small  supply  of  engineers  themselvea.  Phys- 
ical scientists  also  draw  on  this  same  limited 
supply  of  technician  graduates. 

Consequently,  the  Panel  believe*  that  the 
problem  of  educating  quallfled  techniciaas 
in  sufficient  numbers  Is  critical  enough  tlo 
warrant  Federal  attention  and  Federal  leg- 
islation especially  to  assist  and  otherwise 
stlmtdate  the  growth  of  educational  facU- 
mes. 

Such  a  program  would  have  the  Impor- 
tant quality  of  rapid  "pay."  thua  meeting 
partially,  even  within  the  next  a-3  year*, 
tu^gent  national  requlrementa  such  as  the^e 
represented  by  our  space  effort  for  more  tecft- 
nlcal  personnel.  Emphasis  on  the  Impot- 
tance  of  this  educational  channel  would 
elevate  the  statxis  of  technicians  and.  fea 
turn,  attract  to  this  occupational  category 
many  competent  youngsters  who  would 
otherwise  either  not  begin  or  fall  to  con|- 
plete  training  beyond  high  school.  Pro- 
grams offering  2  years  of  colleglate-levpl 
training  would  not  only  support  the  NatlonTs 
effort  In  science  and  engineering,  but  would 
also  allow  many  persons  drawn  from  lowtr 
income  groups  or  depressed  areas  to  reelKe 
•  much  greater  share  of  their  potential. 
Spedflcally.  the  Panel  feels  that  the  program 
requires  recognition  at  a  national  level  that 
would  in  t\im  be  reflected  In  high  school 
counseling,  and  in  attitudes  by  private  em- 
ployers toward  better  utilization  of  profeg- 
slonal  staff,  considering  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  these  technicians  will  be  employed 
In  Industry. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  aft^ 
the  report  of  the  White  House  panel,  tJie 
panel  of  consultants  on  vocational  edu- 
cation set  up  within  the  Department  Of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  received 
a  most  urgent  recommendation.  Ly4n 
A.  Emerson,  who  has  worked  as  a  tech- 
nician and  engineer  in  indiistry,  a  city 
and  State  supervisor  of  industrial  edu- 
cation, a  teacher  in  vocational  and  en- 
gineering education,  and  a  consultant  ^n 
technical  education  to  governments  all 
over  the  world,  made  sweeping  and  ur- 
gent recommendationa  in  the  field  of 
technical  education  His  report  has  been 
reproduced  as  appendix  I  to  the  report 
of  the  HEW  consultants,  "Education  for 
a  Changing  World  of  Work,"  and  I  would 
hope  that  other  Senators  who  share  tky 


concern  for  this  subject  might  glance 
through  a  copy.  His  projections  are 
based  on  detailed  studies  made  in  New 
York.  Kansas.  Utah.  North  Carolina.  Los 
Angeles,  Florida,  New  Jersey,  and  else- 
where as  well  as  nationwide  studies  per- 
formed by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  OfBce  of 
Education.  American  Society  of  Engi- 
neering Education,  and  others.  It  is  a 
careful  job  and  Lynn  Emerson  has  cer- 
tainly earned  the  thanks  of  all  concerned 
with  employment  and  training  in  the 
United  States.  His  conclusion,  Mr. 
President,  is  startling.  The  best  level  for 
training  of  technicians  in  the  United 
States  in  the  immediate  future  is  not 
30,000  but  200,000.  And  we  are  griev- 
ously short  of  the  level  of  effort  that 
progress  in  this  direction  will  require. 

The  Senate  version  of  HH.  6143.  Mr. 
President,  does  not  address  itself  to  this 
need  for  technicians.  The  House  version 
provided  a  program  quite  closely  pat- 
terned on  the  technical  education  bill 
introduced  by  the  very  able  Congressman 
from  Indiana,  Mr.  Bradekas,  last  year. 
That  bill  could  have  increased  annual 
graduation  figures  for  technicians  by  at 
least  15.000  to  20.000  by  1968. 

Last  year  the  Department  of  Defense 
issued  its  study  of  the  placement  of  de- 
fense contracts  in  the  several  States. 
Since  then  many  of  us  in  the  Congress 
have  drawn  the  conclusion  that  the  pres- 
ence of  critical  engineering,  scientific, 
and  technical  skills  channels  the  fiow  of 
defense  dollars.  It  is  not  only  Govern- 
ment contracts.  Mr.  President,  but  the 
progress  of  all  industry  that  deiiends 
upon  an  adequate  supply  of  technicians. 
The  Russians  employ  about  2.5  tech- 
nicians to  every  engineer  in  industry, 
while  we  employ  a  scant  0.7.  This  does 
not  make  sense  to  me.  Mr.  President, 
and  I  hope  the  managers  of  H.R.  6143 
will  take  some  opportunity  in  this  debate 
to  state  their  views  on  this  critical  need 
and  what  they  think  the  American  peo- 
ple should  be  doing  to  meet  it.  The 
training  of  technicians  Is  a  vital  job  in 
America  today.  I  would  like  to  see  us 
get  on  with  that  Job. 

My  difBculty  with  the  bill  Is  one  of 
language.  Assistance  would  be  made 
available  to  public  community  colleges 
under  title  n.  but  only  if  one  of  their 
major  purposes  is  "the  provision  of  a  2- 
year  program  which  is  acceptable  for 
full  credit  toward  a  bachelor's  degree 
upon  the  student's  transfer  to  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  education."  Assistance 
woiild  be  made  available  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  under  title  I  only  if  it 
"provides  an  educational  program  for 
which  it  awards  a  bachelor's  degree,  or 
provides  not  less  than  a  2 -year  program 
which  is  acceptable  for  full  credit  toward 
such  a  degree." 

The  problem.  Mr.  President,  is  that  we 
must  give  greater  status  and  recognition 
to  terminal  2 -year  technical  training. 
My  own  State  of  New  Hampshire  will 
give  such  recognition  and  will  give  an 
associate  degree  for  such  training.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  receive  an  assur- 
ance that  satisfactory  language  may  be 
provided  to  permit  assistance  for  schools 
offering  independent,  terminal  2-year 
programs. 


October  11 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  INDUSTRY 
REVITALIZED 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  not  often  that  we  hear  of  the  rebirth 
of  an  Industry.  Usually  the  story  is  the 
same,  sad  one — a  factory  closes,  people 
are  out  of  work,  and  the  empty  plant 
remains  a  grim  reminder  of  happier  days. 

In  Littleton,  N.H.,  through  the  hard 
work  of  local  committees  and  the  aid  re- 
ceived in  the  form  of  accelerated  public 
works  funds,  the  story  is  happier.  A 
business  has  come  back  to  life. 

This  story  is  told  movingly  in  an  ai- 
ticle  in  the  Littleton  Courier  which, 
without  objection,  I  would  like  to  have 
appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Saranac  Operations  Are  Back  in  Business 

AOAIN 

"It  was  a  wonderful  thrill  Thursday  morn- 
ing to  see  the  steam  come  back  Into  the  pipes 
at  the  Saranac  Tannery  In  Littleton  and  to 
watch  this  business,  founded  in  1866.  come 
back  to  life,"  this  week  commented  Bradley 
M.  Cooper,  chairman  of  the  Industrial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Littleton  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Saranac  leather,  soft  and  pliable,  was 
world  famous  for  handwear. 

"The  rebirth  of  this  enterprise  Is  the 
result  of  many  people  working  together  for 
the  good  of  the  community."  continued  Mr. 
Cooper.  "In  1958  the  Uttleton  Planning 
Board  had  the  foresight  to  make  preliminary 
plans  for  cleaning  up  the  Amraonoosuc  river 
in  Littleton.  This  advanced  planning  al- 
lowed Littleton  to  apply  for  and  receive 
accelerated  public  works  Federal  funds  af- 
ter favorable  action  at  town  meeting  In  Janu- 
ary of  this  year. 

CHAMBER  or  COMMERCE  ENLISTS  HELP 

"Charles  Hoyt  and  Byron  Wlswell.  the  new 
Saranac  owners,  had  the  Insight  and  Initia- 
tive to  envision  that  the  business  could  be 
revived.  Last  fall  when  the  Littleton  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  found  out  that  Mr.  Hoyt 
was  having  difficulty  starting  the  tannery 
operation  because  of  possible  pollution  of 
the  river,  the  chamber  enlisted  the  help  of 
the  Littleton  Industrial  Development  Corp., 
the  planning  board,  the  selectmen  and  many 
other  citizens. 

"Many  conferences  were  held  with  State 
and  Federal  officials.  The  pollution  problem 
was  finally  solved  by  the  action  taken  at 
town  meeting  last  January  which  allowed 
Littleton  to  build  a  sewage  treatment  plant 
costing  Sl^  million  which  has  facilities  to 
take  care  of  the  Saranac  Tannery  wastes — 
at  a  total  cost  to  the  town  of  only  approxi- 
mately $700,000. 

"This  nearly  mllllon-doUar  saving  to  Lit- 
tleton plus  the  rebirth  of  the  famous  old 
industry  would  not  have  been  possible  with- 
out many  hours  of  effort  by  many  Littleton 
citizens,  which  proves  that  if  people  will  work 
together    anything    can    be    accomplished." 

On  Monday  of  this  week  the  Saranac  Glove 
Co.  made  the  first  shipment  of  gloves  pro- 
duced under  the  new  operation  located  on 
the  top  floor  of  the  tannery  bvUlding. 


SILVER  ANNIVERSARY  OF  PULASKI 
MONUMENT,  MANCHESTER.  N.H. 

Mr.  MdNTYRE.  Mr.  President,  Cas- 
imir  Pulaski  was  bom  a  nobleman,  but 
unlike  others  of  his  class,  he  had  within 
him  a  burning  love  of  liberty,  a  feeling 
that  all  men  should  be  free.  This  ex- 
tended not  only  to  his  beloved  Poland, 
where  he  fought  in  the  unsuccessful  bat- 
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tie  against  partition,  but  also  to  the 
young  Colonies  of  America,  where  he 
came  In  1777  to  help  in  America's  fight 
for  independence. 

Pulaski  proved  a  brilliant  soldier  and 
soon  was  leading  Washington's  cavalry. 
Later  he  commanded  his  own  elite  Pu- 
laski Legion.  For  his  brave  deeds  In  the 
Battle  of  Brandjrwine,  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Congress  as  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral. He  also  distinguished  himself  at 
the  Battles  of  Egg  Harbor  and  Charles- 
town. 

While  leading  his  forces  in  the  Battle 
of  Savannah,  he  was  fatally  wounded 
and  died  soon  after. 

In  1934.  the  people  of  Polish  descent 
In  New  Hampshire  started  a  fund  drive, 
and  4  years  later  unveiled  a  monument 
at  Manchester  to  the  memory  of  this 
great  and  courageous  leader.  This 
weekend  marks  the  25th  anniversaiy  of 
the  unveiling,  and  the  event  will  be 
marked  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

Mr.  President,  Casimir  Pulaski  proved 
long  ago  what  is  still  true  today — that 
when  freedom  is  In  danger,  good  men  of 
all  backgrounds  will  Join  the  battle. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  INSTITUTIONS  OF 
HIGHER   LEARNING 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislativb  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
6143)  to  authorize  assistance  to  public 
and  other  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  financing  the  instruction, 
rehabilitation  or  improvement  of  needed 
academic  and  related  facilities  in  under- 
graduate and  graduate  institutions. 

Mr.  PROUTY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 


ADDITIONAL    COPIES    OF    REVISED 

COMMITTEE      PRINT      ENTITLED 

"FEDERAL       DISASTER       RELIEF 

MANUAL" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
bixsiness  be  laid  aside  temporsirily.  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  Calendar  No. 
536.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  59. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  59)  to  print  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  25.000  additional  copies 
of  a  revised  committee  print  entitled 
"Federal  Disaster  Relief  Manual." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution,  which  was  agreed  to.  as 
follows : 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  (the  HotLse  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  twenty-flve  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  the  revised  edition 
of  the  committee  print  enUtled  "Federal 
Disaster  Relief  Manual",  which  was  issued 
by  that  committee  on  August  30.  1963. 


ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  HEARINGS 
ON  "ORGANIZED  CRIME  AND  IL- 
LICIT TRAFFIC  IN  NARCOTICS' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  537,  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 61. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  61)  authorizing 
the  printing  of  additional  copies  of  hear- 
ings on  "Organized  Crime  and  Illicit 
Traffic  in  Narcotics"  of  the  Senate  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  ty  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  not  to  exceed  four 
thousand  additional  copies  of  all  parts  of  the 
hearings  held  by  Its  Permanent  Investigating 
Subcommittee  during  the  current  session  on 
organized  crime  and  Illicit  traffic  in  narcotics. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRINTING 
AND  BINDING  OF  AN  EDITION  OF 
"SENATE  PROCEDURE" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  538,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  123. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  123)  to  authorize  the 
printing  and  binding  of  an  edition  of 
"Senate  Procedure"  and  providing  the 
same  shall  be  subject  to  copyright  by  the 
authors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
shall  be  printed  and  bound  for  the  use  of 
the  Senate  one  thousand  five  hundred  copies 
of  a  revised  edition  of  Senate  Procedure,  to 
be  prepared  by  Charles  L.  Watkins,  Parlia- 
mentarian, and  Floyd  M.  Riddick,  Assistant 
Parliamentarian,  to  be  printed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  authors  and  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  2.  That,  notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sion of  the  copyright  laws  and  regulations 
with  respect  to  publications  in  the  public 
domain,  such  edition  of  Senate  Procedure 
shall  be  subject  to  copyright  by  the  authors 
thereof. 

INDIAN  HEIRSHIP  LAND  PROBLEM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  455,  Senate  bill  1049. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 


The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1049)  relating  to  the  Indian  heirship 
land  problem. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  (a)  the  owners  of  not  leas  than  a  50 
per  centum  Interest  In  any  land,  where  ten 
or  fewer  persons  own  undivided  Interests,  or 
the  owners  of  not  less  than  a  25  per  centum 
Interest  in  any  land,  where  eleven  or  more 
persons  own  undivided  interests,  and  where 
all  of  the  undivided  Interests  are  in  a  tr\ist 
or  restricted  status,  may  request  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  and  the  Secretary  Is  here- 
by authorized,  to  partition  the  land  in  kind, 
or  to  partition  part  of  the  land  in  kind  and 
sell  the  remainder,  or  to  seU  the  land  If  parti- 
tion Is  not  practicable:  Proinded.  That  no 
pfirtition  or  sale  under  any  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  authorized  unless  the  Secretary 
finds  it  to  be  in  the  best  interesU  of  the 
Indian  owners  and  not  detrimental  to  the 
Indian  tribe. 

( b )  When  any  of  the  undivided  interests  in 
a  tract  of  land  are  in  an  unrestricted  status, 
the  owners  of  not  less  than  a  60  per  centum 
interest  in  the  remaining  undivided  trust  or 
restricted  Interests,  where  ten  or  fewer  per- 
sons own  such  undivided  Interests,  or  the 
owners  of  not  less  than  a  2.5  per  centum  In- 
terest in  the  remaining  undivided  trust  or 
restricted  interests,  where  eleven  or  more  own 
such  undivided  interests,  may  request  the 
Secretary,  and  the  Secretary  is  hereby  au- 
thorized, to  seU  all  trust  or  restricted  inter- 
ests. The  Secretary  may  also  partition  the 
land  in  kind,  partition  part  of  the  land  in 
kind  and  seU  the  remainder,  or  sell  all  Inter- 
ests if  authorized  to  partition  or  sell  the  im- 
restricted  interests  by  a  power  of  attorney 
from  the  owner  of  the  unrestricted  Interests. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after 
receiving  a  request  to  partition  or  seU  any 
tract  of  land  under  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act,  is  unable  after  due  effort 
to  obtain  the  approval  of  any  owner  of  an 
unrestricted  Interest  in  such  tract,  he  ahall, 
upon  application  of  the  persons  making  the 
foregoing  request,  consent  to  Judicial  parti- 
tion or  sale  of  such  tract.  Where  such  con- 
sent Is  granted.  Jurisdiction  Is  hereby  con- 
ferred upon  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  district  in  which  the  land,  or  any 
part  thereof,  is  located  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine the  partition  or  sale  proceedings  and  to 
render  judgment  for  partition  in  kind  or 
judicial  sale  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
the  State  wherem  the  lands  are  situated. 
The  United  States  shall  be  an  indispensable 
party  to  any  such  proceeding  and  absent 
defendants  may  be  served  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1655  of  title  28.  United  States  Code.  The 
proceeds  of  sale  of  the  trust  or  restricted 
Interests  shall  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  for 
distribution  unless  he  waives  this  require- 
ment as  to  any  of  the  owners  thereof.  If  the 
land  BO  partitioned  or  sold  Is  acquired  by  an 
individual  Indian  or  an  Indian  tribe,  title 
thereto  shall  be  taken  In  the  manner  pre- 
scribed in  subsection  5(d)  of  this  Act. 

The  owners  of  undivided  Indian  interests 
or  the  tribe  shall  have  a  right  to  purchase 
the  property  being  partitioned  or  sold,  or  any 
part  thereof,  at  its  appraised  value  unless  one 
of  the  owners  objects  within  a  time  to  be 
fixed  by  the  court.  In  the  event  two  or  more 
rights  of  preference  are  exercised  for  the 
same  land,  or  In  the  event  there  is  objection 
by  an  owner,  the  cotirt  shall  order  the  land 
sold  at  sealed  bids  or  at  public  auction  with 
the  right  in  the  tribe  or  any  Indian  owner 
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who  hu  prevlouBly  exercUed  his  right  at 
preference  to  meet  the  high  bid:  Provide*, 
That  IX  two  or  more  elect  to  meet  the  hlgb 
bid  there  shall  be  a  further  auction  between 
them  and  the  property  shall  be  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder.  At  a  sale  held  pursuant  <o 
this  subsection,  all  bids  of  less  than  75  p4r 
centum  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  lamd 
shall  be  rejected. 

Sec.  3.  Any  trust  Interest  In  oil,  gas,  or 
other  minerals  that  may  be  reserved  to  an 
Indian  owner  In  any  sale  of  land  made  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  may  be  reserved  in  a  truit 
status.  No  sale  made  under  this  Act  shalU 
Include  any  mineral  estate  that  has  been  re- 
served to  any  Indian  tribe  by  any  provUlom 
of  law. 

Sic.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  tl^e 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
represent  any  Indian  owner  (1)  who  is ja 
minor.  (2)  who  has  been  adjudicated  nqn 
compos  mentis.  (3)  whose  ownership  In  la 
decedent's  estate  has  not  been  determlnetl. 
or  (4)  who  cannot  be  located  by  the  Secre- 
tary after  a  reasonable  and  diligent  scarah 
and  the  giving  of  notice  by  publication. 

8«c.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  give  actual 
notice  or  notice  by  publication  amd  provide 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  par- 
titioning In  kind  or  selling  land,  or  before 
consenting  to  Judicial  partitioi  or  sale  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  All  sales  of  lands  ma4e 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  the  following  pro- 
cedure: , 

(a)  Upon  receipt  of  requests  from  the  re- 
quired ownership  interests,  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  tribe  and  each  owner  of 
an  undivided  Indian  Interest  in  the  laad 
by  a  registered  letter  directed  to  his  laet 
known  address  that  each  such  owner  and 
the  tribe  has  a  right  to  purchase  the  lai)d 
for  its  appraised  value,  unless  one  of  the 
owners  or  his  authorized  representative  ob- 
jects within  the  time  fixed  by  the  SecretaBy. 
or  for  a  lower  price  if  all  of  the  owners  agree : 
Provided,  That  If  more  than  one  owner  or 
if  one  cw  more  owners  and  the  tribe  want  to 
purchase  the  land  it  will  be  sold  on  the 
basis  of  sealed  competitive  bids  restricted  to 
the  owners  of  undivided  Interests  in  the 
land  and  the  tribe  unless  one  of  the  owners 
(X  his  authorized  repreoentative  objects 
within  the  time  fixed  by  the  Secretary.  411 
competitive  bids  of  less  than  76  per  centufm 
of  the  appraised  value  of  the  land  shall  t>e 
rejected. 

(b)  If  any  Indian  owner  or  his  authorized 
representative  objects  to  a  competitive  s4le 
restricted  to  the  owners  of  undivided  in- 
terests amd  the  tribe,  the  Secretary  shall  offer 
the  land  for  public  sale  by  sealed  competi- 
tive bid  with  a  preferential  right  in  the 
tribe  or  any  Indian  owner  to  meet  the  high 
bid,  unless  one  of  the  Indian  owners  or  his 
authorized  representative  objects  within  the 
time  fixed  by  the  Secretary.  All  such  bUds 
of  less  than  75  per  centiun  of  the  appraised 
value  of  the  land  shall  be  rejected. 

(c)  If  any  Indian  owner  or  his  author- 
ised representative  objects  to  an  offer  |Of 
public  sale  by  sealed  competitive  bid  witl^  a 
preferential  right  to  meet  the  high  bid,  |Or 
if  two  or  more  preference  rights  are  asserted 
imder  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  offer  the  land  for  sale  by 
sealed  bids:  Provided,  That  after  legal  notice 
to  all  Interested  parties  including  the  tribe, 
the  land  shall  be  sold  at  auction  immediately 
after  the  opening  of  the  sealed  bids,  and 
auction  bidding  shall  be  limited  to  the  In- 
dian owners,  the  tribe,  and  persons  who  sub- 
mitted sealed  bids  in  amounts  not  less  thfin 
75  per  centum  of  the  appraised  value  of  tjie 
land.  The  highest  sealed  bid  shall  be  com- 
sidered  the  opening  auction  bid.  No  sele 
shall  be  made  unless  the  price  is  equal  to 
or  higher  than  the  highest  sealed  bid:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  term  "appraleed 
value"  as  used  in  this  Act  shall  mean  lihe 
current  appraised  value  of  the  land,  said 
appraisal  to  be  not  more  than  one  year  old. 


(d)  Title  to  any  land  acquired  by  a  tribe 
or  an  Individual  Indian  p\xrsuant  to  this  Act 
may  be  taken  in  trust  unless  the  land  Is  lo- 
cated outside  the  boundaries  of  the  reserva- 
tion or  approved  tribal  consolidation  area. 
Title  to  any  land  acquired  by  a  tribe  or  an 
individual  Indian  that  Is  outside  the  bound- 
aries of  the  reservation  or  approved  con- 
solidation area  may  be  taken  in  trust  if  the 
purchaser  was  the  owner  of  trust  or  restricted 
interests  in  the  land  before  the  purchase  or 
partition,  otherwise  title  shall  be  taken  in 
the  name  of  the  purchaser  without  any  re- 
striction on  alienation,  control,  or  use. 

Sec.  6.  In  order  to  assist  tribes  that  wish 
to  purchase  land  offered  for  sale  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  make  loans,  subject  to  such  rea- 
sonable rules  as  he  may  prescribe,  from  the 
revolving  funds  referred  to  in  section  9  of  this 
Act,  and  in  accordance  with  the  following 
requirements: 

(a)  The  amount  of  the  loan  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  appraised  value  of  the  land  plus  the 
value  of  any  other  property  the  tribe  may 
mortgage  or  pledge  as  security  for  the  loan. 

(b)  The  tribe  shall  give  to  the  United 
States  a  mortgage  on  the  land  purchased  by 
the  tribe  with  the  loan,  and  on  any  other 
tribal  property  which  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  to  adequately  secure  the  loan. 

(c)  The  loan  shall  be  for  a  term  of  not  to 
exceed  thirty  years,  and  shall  bear  Interest 
at  a  rate  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
The  loan  need  not  require  repayment  In  equal 
Installments,  but  It  shall  require  repayment 
according  to  a  schedule  that  will  fully 
amortize  the  loan  within  the  time  specified. 
In  the  event  of  a  default  in  the  repayment 
of  the  loan,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  take  such  action  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
If  during  the  period  of  repayment  the  tribe 
is  awarded  a  money  Judgment  against  the 
United  States,  and  if  the  p>ayment  of  any 
Installment  on  the  loan  is  in  default,  the 
installment (s)  in  default,  or  the  balance  of 
the  loan  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary, 
shall  be  collected  from  the  appropriation  to 
satisfy  the  Judgment  Insofar  as  the  amount 
of  the  appropriation  will  cover  the  same. 

(d)  Before  a  loan  is  made  under  this  Act 
the  tribe  shall  submit  for  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  plan  for  the  vise 
of  all  lands  to  be  purchased  and  lands 
presently  owned.  No  plan  shall  be  considered 
by  the  Secretary  unless  it  has  been  first  con- 
sidered and  acted  upon  favorably  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  duly  authorized  govern- 
ing body  of  the  tribe,  or  In  the  absence  of 
such  a  governing  body,  by  a  majority  vote 
at  a  general  meeting  of  tribal  members  called 
for  that  purpose  upon  due  notice  to  all  adult 
members  of  the  tribe.  Any  tribe  preparing 
a  plan  may  call  upon  the  Secretary  for 
technical  assistance,  and  the  Secretary  shall 
render  such  assistance  as  may  be  necessary. 
Such  plan  shall  include  provisions  for  con- 
solidation of  holdings  of  the  tribe,  or  ac- 
quisition of  siifllclent  lands  in  conjunction 
with  those  held  to  permit  reasonable  eco- 
nomic utilization  of  the  land  and  repay- 
ment of  the  loan.  Such  plan  may  be  revised 
from  time  to  time  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary. 

Sec  7.  (a)  Any  tribe  that  adopts  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  a  plan  pursuant 
to  subsection  6(d)  of  this  Act,  or  any  other 
plan  that  does  not  Involve  a  loan  from  the 
United  States  but  which  provides  for  the 
consolidation,  management,  use,  or  disposi- 
tion of  tribal  land,  is  hereby  authorized,  with 
the  ^proval  of  the  Secretary,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  tribtU  constitution,  If 
any.  to  sell  or  encumber  any  tribal  land  or 
other  property  in  furtherance  of  such  plan. 

(b)  Tribal  land  in  trust  or  restricted  status, 
including  land  acquired  by  a  tribe  pursuant 


to  this  Act  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  be — 

(1)  sold  In  trust  status  to  individual  tri- 
bal members,  or 

(2)  exchanged  in  trust  status  for  lands 
within  the  reservation  or  approved  tribal 
consolidation  area  which  are  held  by  Indl- 
vldusd  tribal  members  or  other  Indians  In 
trust  or  restricted  status,  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  consolidations  of  land  or  aiding 
Individual  tribal  members  to  acquire  eco- 
nomic units  or  homesltes. 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  shall  not  repeal  any  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  under  other  law,  but 
it  shall  supersede  any  limitation  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  that  is  inconsistent 
with  this  Act.  This  Act  shall  not  repeal  the 
laws  heretofore  enacted  with  respect  to  the 
procedure  for  disposing  of  or  partitioning 
lands  belonging  to  members  of  the  Five  Civi- 
lized Tribes  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Osage 
Tribe,  and  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any 
Interest  in  land  which  is  subject  to  a  restric- 
tion imposed  by  such  laws. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  All  funds  that  are  now  or  here- 
after a  part  of  the  revolving  fund  author- 
ized by  the  Act  of  June  18.  1934  (48  Stat. 
986) .  the  Act  of  June  26.  1936  (49  Stat.  1968) . 
and  the  Act  of  April  19.  1950  (64  Stat.  44) .  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  including  sums 
received  in  settlement  of  debts  of  livestock 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  May  24,  1950  (64  Stat. 
190).  and  stxms  collected  in  repayment  of 
loans  heretofore  or  hereafter  made,  shall 
hereafter  be  available  for  loans  to  organiza- 
tions of  Indians.  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  Indians) .  having  a  form 
of  organization  that  Is  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary,  and  to  individual  Indians  of  one- 
quarter  degree  or  more  of  Indian  blood  who 
are  not  members  of  or  eligible  for  member- 
ship in  an  organization  that  is  making  loans 
to  its  members,  for  any  purpose  that  will 
promote  the  economic  development  of  such 
organizations  and  their  members,  or  the  In- 
dividual Indian  borrowers. 

(b)  The  appropriation  authorization  in 
section  10  of  the  Act  of  June  18.  1934  (48 
Stat.  986).  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 15,  1961  (75  Stat.  520),  is  hereby 
amended  by  increasing  It  from  $20,000,000 
to  $55,000,000. 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
execute  such  patents,  deeds,  orders,  or  other 
instruments  as  m&j  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Sec.  11.  The  terms,  "owner"  and  "owners" 
as  used  herein  include,  wherever  applicable, 
any  tribe,  band,  group,  community,  or  pueblo 
of  Indians.  Eskimos,  or  Aleuts,  and  also  in- 
clude any  federally  chartered  organization  of 
Indians,  Eskimos,  or  Aleuts. 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Sections  1  through  8  of  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  one  year  after  the 
date  of  its  enactment. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  sections  1  through  8  of  this 
Act,  notify  by  publication  Indian  tribes  and 
owners  of  undivided  interests  in  Indian  trust 
or  restricted  land,  of  the  rights  of  such  tribe 
or  owners  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  prior  to 
the  conclusion  of  any  probate  proceeding 
conducted  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
sections  1  through  8  of  this  Act.  notify 
each  heir  or  devisee  having  an  Interest  in 
such  proceedings,  by  actual  notice  or  notice 
by  publication,  of  his  rights  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Beginning  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  sections  1  through  8  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  an  annual  report  to 
Congress  setting  forth  the  progress  made  in 
the  preceding  year  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
that  is  now  the  pending  business  before 
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the  Senate.  S.  1049,  has  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  by  unanimous  action.  It 
represents  the  considered  judgment  of 
the  committee  in  terms  of  resolving  one 
of  the  most  complex  problems  in  the  field 
of  Indian  afBairs;  and  I  refer  to  the  mat- 
ter of  multiple  ownership  of  allotted  In- 
dian lands. 

Beginning  in  1959,  the  staff  of  our  com- 
mittee and  the  staff  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
together  with  the  experts  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  undertook  extensive  studies 
of  the  problem  of  inheritance  of  Indian 
allotments.  Two  heirship  reports  were 
published  in  1961  that  contained  detailed 
Information  on  what  the  heirship  prob- 
lem Is  and  where  it  exists.  The  reports 
to  which  I  have  just  referred  also  offered 
suggested  solutions  to  the  problem  from 
field  administrators  in  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  as  well  as  owners  of  these 
lands  and  Indian  tribes. 

For  the  information  of  Senators,  let 
me  say  that  the  Indian  heirship  land 
problem  came  about  when  the  Federal 
Government  decided  back  in  the  1880's 
to  subdivide  Indian  reservations  among 
tribal  members  into  what  are  known  as 
allotments.  These  tracts  were  held  in 
trust  by  the  United  States,  and  when  the 
individual  to  whom  they  had  been  given 
died,  his  estate  was  probated  and  his 
heirs  received  an  undivided  interest  in 
the  property.  Over  the  years  successive 
probates  have  taken  place  affecting  the 
same  tract,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  at 
the  present  time  for  there  to  be  anywhere 
from  2  to  100  or  more  heirs  holding  frac- 
tional Interests  in  a  piece  of  trust  land. 
Today  the  United  States  holds  in  trust 
for  the  Indians  approximately  41,000 
tracts  of  allotted  land— approximately 
6  million  acres — that  are  in  fractional 
ownership.  Another  6  million  acres  re- 
mains In  individual  ownership,  but  in  a 
matter  of  a  few  years,  they,  too,  will  be- 
come fractionated. 

In  the  course  of  our  studies  we  have 
found  that  the  economic  interests  of  the 
Indian  owners  of  these  properties  have 
been  adversely  affected.  Frequently, 
the  Income  from  a  tract  of  heirship  land 
may  amount  to  only  a  few  pennies  for 
some  of  the  owners.  However,  the  cost 
of  administering  these  lands  continues  to 
grow  and  in  many  cases,  the  cost  of  Fed- 
eral supervision  of  the  land  exceeds  the 
income  that  goes  to  Indian  owners. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  I  should  like  to  explain  the 
background  of  this  legislation.  In 
March  of  1961.  using  the  committee's 
studies  as  a  basis  for  legislation,  I  in- 
troduced S.  1392.  That  proposal  was 
used  as  a  vehicle  for  exploring  the  view- 
points and  wishes  of  the  people  most 
concerned  with  the  heirship  problem. 
Hearings  were  conducted  In  August  1961, 
and  our  committee  received  valuable 
testimony  from  members  of  the  Senate 
and  House,  the  Interior  Department,  the 
Justice  Department,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  Indian  organizations, 
and  Indian  tribes.  At  the  completion  of 
the  hearings  I  instructed  the  staff  to 
study  the  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions that  had  been  offered  and  to  re- 
draft the  bill  based  on  the  excellent  ma- 
terial that  had  been  made  available  to 


us.  Due  to  the  excessive  congressional 
workload,  there  was  no  opportunity  for 
further  hearings  during  1961. 

In  February  1962,  I  introduced  a  sec- 
ond heirship  bill  designated  as  S.  2899. 
The  provisions  of  that  measure  included 
many  of  the  recommendations  that  had 
been  made  in  the  hearings  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  In  April  1962,  extensive 
hearings  were  held  and  published,  and 
widely  distributed  to  Indian  tribes  and 
others  concerned  with  the  problem. 

The  hearings  on  S.  2899  were  analyzed 
and  sifted  by  the  committee  staff,  and 
a  new  draft  was  prepared  which  I  intro- 
duced on  March  8.  1963.  that  is  S.  1049, 
the  bill  presently  before  us.  In  April 
of  this  year  a  third  set  of  hearings  were 
held  and.  once  again,  extremely  helpful 
contributions  from  Indian  tribes,  their 
attorneys,  and  the  executive  agencies 
were  given  to  us.  Many  of  their  sug- 
gestions have  been  incorporated  into  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  to  the 
Senate. 

We  have  taken  every  precaution  to  see 
that  the  Indians  of  this  country  were 
fully  advised  of  what  we  were  attempting 
to  do,  tmd  we  actively  solicited  their  help 
In  framing  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
would  provide  an  effective  answer  to  this 
most  perplexing  problem.  Every  effort 
has  been  made  in  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  and  implement  an  ef- 
fective program  to  alleviate  the  heir- 
ship problem.  Particular  attention  has 
been  given  to  designing  a  bill  that  will 
maximize  the  opportunity  to  return 
multiple-owned  land  to  individual  In- 
dian ownership  or  to  tribal  ownership 
and  to  preserve  its  trust  status.  This 
bill,  as  reported,  gives  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  sufBcient  latitude  to  solve 
the  problem,  but  allows  him  enough  dis- 
cretion to  protect  the  best  Interests  of 
the  Indian  owners.  I  would  not  want  to 
mislead  anyone  into  thinking  that  this 
legislation  offers  a  panacea  to  the  matter 
of  multiple  ownership  of  Indian  land. 
It  does  offer  a  constructive  step  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  President,  S.  1049  Is  a  product  that 
represents  a  consensus  of  opinion  of 
those  most  familiar  with  the  complexi- 
ties of  Indian  land  ownership.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  by 
several  prominent  Indian  orgstnlzatlons, 
and  by  a  majority  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

The  manner  In  which  it  Is  proposed  to 
attack  the  question  of  heirship  through 
S.  1049  Is  as  follows: 

Section-bt-Section  Analtsis 

SECTION     1 

(a)  This  section  applies  only  to  that  heir- 
ship land  where  all  the  undivided  interests 
are  in  trust  status  and  subdividee  that  land 
Into  two  categories.  The  first  category 
would  be  tracts  owned  by  up  to  10  heirs  and 
the  aeeond.  tracts  owned  by  11  or  more. 
Where  there  are  up  to  10  owners,  any  1  or 
more  owning  a  60-percent  or  larger  Interest 
may  request  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
seU  or  partition  the  land.  In  those  tracts 
where  there  are  11  or  more  owners,  the  re- 
quirement is  reduced  to  1  or  more  owning  at 
least  25  percent  of  the  land.  The  Secretary 
is  autharixed  to  partition  the  entire  tract, 
partition  part  of  the  land  and  sell  the  re- 
mainder, or  if  this  is  not  practicable  he  may 
sell  the  entire  tract  If  the  sale  would  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  Indian  owners  and 


not  detrimental  to  the  Indian  tribe.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  the  sale  of  a  particular 
tract  of  land  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
Interests  of  the  tribe,  it  must  be  a  specific 
finding  concerning  the  tract  of  land  under 
consideration,  and  not  a  general  finding  per- 
taining to  some  or  all  Individual  land  on  a 
reservation.  The  Intent  here  Is  to  protect 
the  Indian  owners  In  their  right  to  sell  the 
land  and  protect  the  tribe  from  the  sale  of  a 
key  tract  that  would  adversely  affect  the 
tribe's  economic  situation. 

The  committee  feels  this  section  provides 
a  reasonable  method  for  Indian  owners 
and/or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  acting 
for  them  (under  sec.  4)  to  request  sale  or 
partition  of  a  tract  of  land  in  multiple 
ownership. 

(b)  This  subsection  applies  to  those  tracts 
of  land  where  there  arc  Interests  in  non- 
trust  status.  Generally  this  means  that  a 
non-Indian  has  inherited  a  share  in  the 
estate.  The  same  categories  are  present  as 
in  (a)  with  a  60-percent  minimum  trust 
ownership  required  for  authority  to  request 
partition  or  sales  in  tracts  with  up  to  10 
owners  and  a  minlmtmi  of  26  percent  in 
tracts  with  11  or  more  owners.  The  Secre- 
tary may  sell  the  trust  or  restricted  interests, 
and  may,  with  the  approval  of  nontruxt 
owners,  partition  all  of  the  land,  partition 
part  of  the  land  and  sell  the  remainder,  or 
sell  the  entire  tract. 

SECTION     2 

(a)  If  the  Secretary  Ls  unable  to  obtain 
the  approval  of  owners  with  unrestricted 
interests  to  seU  or  partition  the  land,  he 
shall,  up>on  the  request  of  the  required  In- 
dian Interests  consent  to  Judicial  partition 
or  sale  by  the  U.S.  district  court.  The  United 
States  is  an  indispensable  party  to  such 
suits  and  title  to  any  land  so  partitioned  or 
purchased  will  be  taken  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 5(d). 

(b)  Indian  owners  are  given  the  right  to 
purchase  such  property  at  the  appraised 
value  if  the  other  owners  do  not  object.  If 
two  or  more  Indians  elect  to  purchase,  or  if 
an  owner  objects,  the  court  wiU  have  the 
land  sold  by  sealed  bids  or  at  a  pubUc  auc- 
tion with  the  Indian  owners  and  the  tribe 
having  a  right  to  meet  the  high  bid.  If  two 
or  more  meet  the  high  bid  they  wlU  partici- 
pate in  an  auction  between  them. 

BBCnON    3 

lYust  interests  in  minerals  may  be  reserved 
in  trust  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 
Tribal  minerals  reserved  by  any  other  pro- 
vision Of  law  are  unaffected  by  this  section. 
However,  tribal  minerals  Interests  In  tracts  of 
heirship  land  where  the  tribe  owns  an  undi- 
vided interest  will  be  covered  under  the 
terms  of  this  act. 

SECTION    4 

The  Secretary  Is  authorised  to  represent 
minors,  those  adjudicated  noa  compos  men- 
tis, those  with  undetermined  Interests,  and 
Indian  owners  who  cannot  be  located. 

SECTION     8 

Provision  Is  made  for  the  Secretary  to 
notify  all  Interested  parties  before  sale  or 
partition  and  provide  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing. 

(a)  Upon  request  for  sale,  the  owners  and 
tribe  are  notified  by  registered  mail  that  each 
has  a  right  to  purchase  for  the  appraised 
value  or  for  a  lower  price  if  the  owners  agree. 
If  more  than  one  chooses  to  purchase  it  will 
be  sold  by  sealed  competitive  bids  restricted 
to  the  owners  and  the  tribe  unless  an  owner 
objects.  All  bids  must  be  at  least  76  percent 
of  the  appraised  value. 

(b)  If  an  owner  objects  to  wxnpetltlve 
sale  the  land  wUl  be  opened  for  public  sale 
by  sealed  competitive  bids,  with  the  right  of 
the  tribe  or  an  owner  to  meet  the  high  bid 
unlees  one  oX  the  owner*  objaeta. 

<c)  If  an  owner  objects  or  if  more  than 
one  preference  right  is  asserted  the  land  wlU 
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be  told  by  sealed  competitive  bid  but  aftet 
opening  the  bids  the  land  shall  be  sold  at 
auction  limited  to  Indian  owners,  the  trlb«, 
and  those  bidding  not  less  than  75  percent 
of  the  appraised  value.  The  highest  sealed 
bid  shall  be  the  opening  auction  bid.  [ 

(d)  Title  may  be  taken  in  trust  for  a  tribe 
(V  Individual  unless  the  land  is  outside  the 
reservation  or  tribal  consolidation  area.  Df 
located  Inside  these  areas,  tniat  title  can  be 
taken  for  those  who  had  an  interest  In  the 
land  before  sale  or  partition. 

sxcnoN  s 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorize^ 
to  make  loans  for  purchase  of  such  lands. 

(1)  The  amount  of  the  loan  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  land  value  and/or  posted  collateral. 

(2)  The  Oovernment  shall  hold  a  morti- 
gage  on  the  property  and  posted  collateral. 

(3)  Interest  rates  shall  be  set  by  the  Seo 
retary   and    the   terms  shall  not  exceed  30 

In  the  case  of  delinquent  payments.  fU- 
ture  money  Judgments  against  the  United 
States  can  be  attached  and  delinquent  pay- 
ments or  the  loan  balance  can  be  collected 
at  the  Secretary's  discretion.  | 

(4)  Before  loan  approval  the  tribe  mvist 
present  a  land-use  plan  approved  by  the  govj- 
ernlng  body. 

SBCTtOK   7 

(a)  Any  tribal  consolidation  plan  approved 
by  the  Secretary,  whether  or  not  requiring  ia 
Federal  loan,  will  carry  with  it  approval  to 
sell  or  encvimber  any  tribal  land  or  oth«r 
property  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  tl?e 
plan  (subject  to  limitations  Imposed  by  tl" 
tribal  constitution). 

(b)  Tribal  trust  land  may  be: 

(1)  Sold  In  trust  to  individual  tribal  mei 
bers.  , 

(2)  Exchanged  in  trust  for  Individual  In- 
dian  land   to   consolidate   individual   land*. 

SECTION   B 

The  purpose  of  this  act  la  to  add  to  the 
Secretary's  power  and  shall  not  repeal  any 
present  authority.  The  terms  of  this  a^t 
do  not  apply  to  the  Five  Civilized  Trib4s 
of  Oklahoma  and  the  Osage  Tribe. 
BicnoN  » 

AH  funds  presently  authorized  for  loaiis 
to  Indians  would  be  consolidated  into  ore 
revolving  fund.  This  is  in  keeping  with  a 
recommendation  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  An  additional  $35  mllUqn 
la  authorized  for  loans,  making  a  total  pi 
more  than  $66  million  in  authorizations  f<>r 
this  purpose  and  other  requirements. 
sicnoN  la 

(a)  A  delay  of  1  year  is  provided  for  tl 
Secretary  to  formulate  necessary  regulations 
to  implement  the  program. 

(b)  During  the  1  year  the  Secretary  is  \o 
notify  by  publication  Indian  tribes  and  own- 
ers of  undivided  interests  in  Indian  truet 
or  restricted  land  of  their  rights  under  tile 
act. 

SECTION    13 

(a)  At  all  probate  hearings  after  the 
plratlon  of  a  year,  the  Secretary  shall  notlly 
each  interested  party  of  their  rights  und^r 
the  terms  of  this  act.  i 

(b)  Beginning  1  year  after  the  effectlye 
date  of  this  act,  the  Secretary  shall  submit 
an  annual  report  to  Congress  of  the  progress 
made  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  t*e 
act. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  years,  costs 
of  administering  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  have  risen  sharply.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  we  do  not  enact  a  b^l 
such  as  S.  1049,  we  may  expect  further 
Increases  in  the  cost  of  administering 
the  Indian  land  base  and  a  diminution 
of  income  from  the  lands  to  the  Indian 
owners.  Only  by  providing  a  means  to 
place  the  lands  back  into  single  ownet- 
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ship,  either  individual  or  tribal,  can  we 
expect  to  obtain  the  maximum  economic 
potential  for  the  owners.  As  I  have 
stated,  the  bill  authorizes  an  increase 
in  the  Indian  revolving  credit  loan  fund 
of  $35  million.  This  is  a  very  substantial 
sum  of  money,  but  it  will  be  returned  to 
the  Treasury.  In  the  meantime  we 
should  have  achieved  a  consolidation  of 
Indian  lands  that  will  reduce  the  depend- 
ence of  Indians  on  welfare. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  express 
my  deep  appreciation  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson]  .  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
and  to  all  the  members  of  the  Indian 
Affairs  Subcommittee  for  their  invaluable 
assistance  in  bringing  this  legislation 
before  the  Senate.  I  do  not  believe  this 
Congress  will  consider  any  piece  of  legis- 
lation affecting  American  Indians  that 
is  more  important  to  them  than  S.  1049. 
I  strongly  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment, which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask 
to  have  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
to  the  committee  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislativk  Clerk.  On  page  16, 
between  lines  6  and  7,  In  the  committee 
amendment,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following : 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  no  land  within  any  reservation, 
or  approved  consolidation  area,  shall  be  sold 
under  this  Act  unless  the  Tribe  has  funds 
available  for  the  acquisition  of  such  land, 
or  advises  the  Secretary  In  writing  that  it 
does  not  desire  to  acquire  the  land. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  compliment  the  chairman  for  a  good 
job.  He  has  labored  on  the  question  of 
heirship  and  fractionated  interests  for 
3  years.  However,  the  bill  contains  a 
glaring  error.  After  the  partition  or  sale 
proceedings  are  started,  the  tribe  or  In- 
dian having  a  right  to  bid  at  a  sale  or 
partition  has  a  right  to  meet  the  high 
bid.  However,  there  Is  no  provision  in 
the  bill  that  would  protect  the  tribe  or 
Indian  in  case  he  did  not  have  funds  or 
credit  at  that  time.  All  my  amendment 
would  do  Is  to  provide  that  before  the 
partition  or  the  sale  would  go  through, 
the  tribe  shall  have  funds  with  which  to 
bid,  if  it  did  not  consent  to  the  sale.  In 
essence,  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  pressed  his  case  very  hard  In 
the  committee.  It  was  discussed  fully 
there  and  voted  down,  despite  the  strong 
arguments  that  the  Senator  made  for 
the  amendment. 

The  reason  why  the  committee  felt 
that  It  could  not  accept  the  amendment 
is  that  the  bill  already  contains  a  great 
many  safeguards  designed  to  protect  the 
interest  of  the  Indians.  First,  under  the 
bill  there  cannot  be  a  sale  or  partition 
proceeding  unless  owners  of  a  majority 


interest  in  the  land  initiate  the  proce- 
dure. Second,  there  cannot  be  a  sale 
or  partition  of  the  land  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Secretary,  who  has  to  make 
a  determination  that  such  a  sale  or 
partition  is  in  the  interest  of  both  the 
Indian  owners  and  the  Indian  tribe. 
Third,  the  right  of  first  refusal,  as  it 
were,  is  extended  to  the  Indian  owners 
and  the  Indian  tribe  against  all  other 
bidders  in  the  sale. 

Finally,  the  bill  contains  language 
which  would  increase  the  authorization 
for  the  revolving  fund  to  $55  million  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  additional 
credit  to  enable  the  Indian  tribes  and 
Indian  owners  to  participate  In  the  sales 
which  are  undertaken.  In  the  first  place, 
to  solve  the  problem  of  fractionated 
ownership.  So,  for  all  these  reasons,  the 
committee  felt  that  the  Interests  of  the 
Indians  were  fully  safeguarded,  and  It 
would  only  break  precedent  and  be  quite 
unworkable  besides,  to  tie  this  bill  to  an 
appropriation  which  comes  through  a 
separate  committee  and  must  come  at 
a  later  date.  However,  the  bill  goes  as 
far  as  practicable  In  this  direction.  It 
contains  a  provision  which  would  r>ost- 
pone  the  effective  date  of  the  bill  for  1 
full  year,  to  give  the  Appropriations 
Committee  ample  time  to  provide  the 
money.  For  these  reasons  the  committee 
could  not  agree  with  the  Senator.  But 
I  must  say  that  he  pressed  his  case  hard 
for  this  provision  and  I  commend  him 
for  that.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Let  us  assume  that  5 
years  from  now  the  Appropriations 
Committee  would  not  see  fit  to  appro- 
priate money  for  the  revolving  fund. 
What  would  be  the  position  of  the  In- 
dian tribe  then  In  meeting  a  high  bid  if 
it  did  not  have  the  necessary  funds? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  whole  record  with 
respect  to  the  revolving  fund  indicates 
that  once  the  money  has  been  appro- 
priated, the  fund  has  operated  on  a 
self-sustaining  basis.  I  think  it  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  since 
I  have  been  in  the  Congress  one  of  my 
areas  of  greatest  Interest  has  been  the 
American  Indian  and  our  Federal  pro- 
gram relating  to  him.  I  am  particularly 
interested,  of  course,  because  I  number 
among  my  constituency  and  friends 
thousands  of  Indians. 

My  father,  the  late  Usher  L.  Burdick. 
was  a  great  friend  of  the  Indian.  My 
years  of  experience  have  taught  me  that 
our  relations  with  the  American  Indian 
and  all  of  our  programs  for  and  about 
him  are  casually  related  to  land.  After 
all,  our  very  first  contacts  with  the 
American  Indian  concerned  land  and 
our  latest  do  also.  The  Indian  considers 
land  differently  than  the  non-Indian.  It 
has  been  said  that  to  the  Indian,  land  is 
his  mother. 

The  Indians  of  this  country  fear  the 
constant  whittling  away  of  their  lands 
that  goes  on  from  year  to  year.  At  the 
present  time  many  of  the  reservations 
are  what  we  call  "checkerboarded" — this 
term  is  just  about  self-explanatory. 
There  are  areas  of  non-Indian  land  in- 
terspersed among  the  Indian.  Over  the 
years  this  individual  land  has  been  de- 
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creasing  rapidly  and  poses  a  threat  to 
the  economy  of  our  Indian  population. 

S.  1049  is  a  bill  that  has  come  through 
extensive  hearings  and  study  over  a  pe- 
riod of  5  years.  Everyone  concerned  has 
v/orked  desperately  to  provide  a  means 
to  solve  this  heirship  land  problem  where 
a  tract  of  individual  Indian  land  is 
owned  by  several  Indians. 

In  the  bill,  provision  is  made  for  the 
majority  of  owners  to  indicate  they  no 
longer  want  to  retain  the  land  and  un- 
der sections  1  and  2  procedures  are  avail- 
able for  the  Indian  owners  or  the  tribe 
to  purchase  the  land.  Section  2(b)  gives 
the  tribe  and  the  Indian  owners  a  pref- 
erence right  to  purchase  the  land.  We 
are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  Indian 
tribes  are  not  numbered  among  the  more 
wealthy  groups  in  the  country,  so  conse- 
quently the  question  arises  as  to  how 
much  of  a  preference  this  would  be. 

The  problem  with  uhe  preference  we 
are  giving  the  Indian  in  this  bill  was  put 
rather  well  by  one  of  the  witnesses  when 
he  said: 

If  I  have  a  right  to  buy  the  first  Rolls 
Royce  off  the  line  or  the  first  Boeing  707  off 
the  line  that  comes  out  this  year,  that  pref- 
erential right  doesn't  do  me  any  good  if  I 
don't  have  the  money,  and  we  are  tremen- 
dously concerned  that  these  lands  will  pass 
from  consolidation  and  from  the  Indian 
land  base  because  of  the  unavailability  of 
funds  to  purchase  them. 

Now.  what  will  happen  if  the  tribe 
does  not  have  the  money  to  buy  the  land? 

It  will  be  sold,  of  course,  and  the  Indian 
land  base  will  decrease  again.  The  seri- 
ousness of  Indian  land  sales  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
in  1958  when  in  their  report  entitled 
"Indian  Land  Transactions"  the  chair- 
man called  attention  to  the  fact  that: 

Individual  Indian  trust  land  alienation  is 
climbing  at  a  potentially  disastrous  rate. 

We  are  faced  with  a  situation  most 
confusing  to  our  American  Indisms  r.nd 
Indeed  to  me. 

In  one  section  of  the  bill  we  give  the 
tribe  a  preference  to  buy  the  land  at  the 
appraised  price  and /or  to  meet  the  high 
bid.  In  another  section  we  provide  a  $55 
milllion  loan  fund;  however,  the  money 
must  actually  be  appropriated  by  another 
committee,  now  and  In  future  years. 

No  doubt  the  appropriation  will  be 
made,  but  what  about  the  situation  3,  5, 
or  10  years  from  now?  No  one  knows 
what  the  condition  of  the  fund  will  be 
then  or  what  appropriations  future  Con- 
gresses may  make. 

My  amendment  provides  simply  that 
no  heirship  land  will  be  put  up  for  sale 
unless  the  tribe  is  in  a  position  to  exercise 
the  preference  we  are  giving  them. 

My  amendment  will  remove  the  fesu*  of 
the  Indian  people  that  this  Is  just  an- 
other program  designed  to  separate  the 
Indian  from  his  land. 

We  will  be  giving  them  not  llpservice 
in  the  form  of  an  unusable  preference 
but  a  meaningful  procedure  to  prevent 
the  further  checkerboarding  of  their  res- 
ervations. It  will  provide  the  means  for 
Indians  to  create  more  economic  imits 
of  their  lands  and  bring  In  more  Income 
for  their  people.  Consequently  there 
will  be  more  and  more  opportunities  for 
rehabilitation  and  self-support. 


Again  I  say  this  bill  Is  workable  and 
can  be  of  great  service  to  our  Indians  and 
help  solve  one  of  their  most  serious  prob- 
lems, but  it  must  certainly  contain  this 
safeguard  provided  by  my  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  strike  section  7(b)  In  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  18,  lines  13  through 
23,  inclusive,  as  follows: 

(b)  Tribal  land  in  trust  or  restricted 
status,  including  land  acquired  by  a  tribe 
pursuant  to  this  Act  may,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary,  be — 

( 1 )  sold  In  trust  status  to  individual  tribal 
members,  or 

(2)  exchanged  in  trust  status  for  lands 
within  the  reservation  or  approved  tribal 
consolidation  area  which  are  held  by  in- 
dividual tribal  members  or  other  Indians  in 
trust  or  restricted  status,  for  the  purj>ose  of 
effecting  consolidations  of  land  or  aiding 
individual  tribal  members  to  acquire 
economic  units  or  homesltes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Chttrch],  for  the  leadership 
he  has  provided  and  for  the  careful  and 
thoughtful  manner  in  which  he  has 
proceeded.  Like  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  whose 
amendment  I  cosponsored — and  which  I 
regret  was  defeated  a  moment  ago — 
there  are  one  or  two  sections  of  the  bill 
which  I  find  quite  objectionable. 

The  amendment  which  has  Just  been 
offered  would  strike  section  7(b)  of  the 
bill,  which  provides  for  a  wholly  new  and 
revolutionary  means  for  disposing  of 
tribal  lands.  This  particular  section  of 
the  bill  was  not  in  any  version  of  the 
legislation  either  as  Introduced  or  as 
considered  at  any  hearings.  It  was  not 
the  subject  of  discussion  and  hearings. 
The  tribes  were  not  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard  on  what  I  believe  would 
be  a  radical  change  in  Federal  policy  of 
requiring  an  act  of  Congress  to  authorize 
the  sale  of  tribal  land. 

I  urgently  hope  that  this  section  of 
the  bill  will  be  stricken,  by  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
presented  his  arguments  forcefully  in  the 
committee.  It  is  fair  to  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  this  bill  has  been  4  years  In 
the  malcing.  A  series  of  hearings  has 
been  held  on  the  bill  in  its  various  ver- 
sions. Every  opportunity  has  been  given 
to  the  Indian  tril>es,  to  their  spokesmen, 
and  to  all  other  Interested  parties  to  l>e 
heard. 

The  particular  provision  to  which  the 
Senator  refers  resiilts  from  the  hearings 
and  an  assessment  of  all  the  testimony 
taken.  In  many  cases  Indlsm  tribes,  in 
order  to  get  on  with  the  work  of  con- 


solidating their  land  holdings,  must  sell 
certain  parts  of  the  tribally  held  lands 
or  exchange  them  for  other  lands  in 
order  to  make  consolidation  possible. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  language. 
It  is  written  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  full 
protection  to  the  Indian  interests. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1049)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
express  my  deepest  thanks  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  for  his 
courtesy  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  was  happy  to  coop- 
erate with  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  me 
briefly? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York,  with  the 
understanding  that  I  shall  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COLUMBUS  DAY 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  Amer- 
ica was  discovered  471  years  ago  tomor- 
row. It  is  on  this  occasion  that  we 
Americans  share  in  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture and  achievement  which  first 
brought  Christopher  Columbus  from  the 
busy  port  of  Genoa  to  the  wooded  shores 
of  this  hemisphere. 

Inspired  by  Columbus,  succeeding  gen- 
erations of  Americans  have  set  sail  from 
Italy  over  the  years  to  find  a  promised 
land  in  America.  They  have  made  a 
lasting  contribution  to  the  bright  mo- 
saic pattern  of  American  life  today.  We 
admire  their  courage  and  generosity — we 
respect  their  deep  convictions  and  their 
fervor  for  the  land  of  their  adoption. 
And  alMve  all,  we  are  grateful  for  the 
many  significant  contributions  of  Amer- 
icans of  Italian  origin  in  areas  of  music, 
art,  literature,  education,  science,  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  other  areas — contribu- 
tions which  have  brightly  enriched  our 
own  culture. 
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The  spirit  of  Christopher  Columbus 
Is  reflected  In  each  of  our  hearts  as  we 
turn  to  the  new  horizons  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury— the  unexplored  lands  of  outer 
space  and  undersea,  the  challenges  of 
competition  with  a  Communist  enemy, 
the  world  of  cold  war  and  uneasy  peace. 
We  know,  as  Columbus  did,  that  there 
is  no  turning  back.  The  world  we  seek- 
new  in  promise  but  old  in  Its  mighty 
appeal  to  all  mankind— still  lies  ahead 
like  an  unknown  continent.  And  we,  like 
Columbus,  are  determined  to  gto  on  to 
meet  its  challenges. 

In  connection  with  my  Interest  in 
honoring  the  founder  of  America,  I 
have  once  again  sponsored  a  bill  which 
would  make  Columbus  Day  a  national 
holiday.  Columbus  Day  Is  already  a 
legal  holiday  in  many  States  and  I  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  Congress  will 
see  fit  to  follow  the  lead  of  these  States 
and  appropriately  to  honor  the  man  who 
braved  the  challenging,  \mcharted  seas 
to  discover  America. 


CANADIAN  DUTY  EXEMPTION 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  ago  I  spoke  with  regard  to  two 
problems  of  special  interest  to  the  peo- 
ple of  northern  New  York,  and,  I  assume, 
also  to  other  States  bordering  on  Canj 
ada.  One  problem  is  the  Canadian  tarifT 
onXJS.  bread  which  compared  with  th© 
U.S.  duty-free  admission  of  Canadian] 
bread  provides  a  serious  problem  to  bak- 
ers and  bakery  employees  in  many  parts 
of  the  State.  That  problem.  I  regret  to 
say.  has  not  yet  been  forcibly  bixjught 
to  the  attention  of  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment and  will  apparently  not  be 
taken  up  until  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
negotiations  begin  next  year. 

The  other  problem  Is  the  continuedl 
maintenance  of  a  very  low  duty-free 
exemption  for  Cansidian  residents  visit- 
ing the  United  States.  By  maintaining 
this  exemption  at  $28,  the  Canadian 
Government  is  in  effect  depriving  its  citl- 
Eens  ol  the  opportunity  to  purchase  U.S. 
goods  In  larger  quantities.  This  matter, 
I  am  told,  was  discussed  in  the  Septem- 
ber 20  and  21  meetings  between  Canadian 
and  US.  offleials.  I  am  informed  that 
the  Canadian  delegation  refused  to  raise 
Its  exemption  since  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment apparently  feels  that  U.S.  visi- 
tors to  Cimada  do  not  find  merchandise 
In  Canada  as  attractive  as  Canadian  visi- 
tors find  merchandise  in  the  United 
States. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  average 
Canadian  citizen  or  manufactiirer  would 
subscribe  to  these  views  or  not.  In  my 
Judgment,  Canadian  merchandise  can  be 
very  attractive  indeed.  But  frankly  this 
position  appears  to  reinforce  all  of  the 
argimients  In  favor  of  reducing  Inter- 
national barriers  to  trade.  For  Instead 
of  encouraging  Canadian  manufacturers 
to  make  their  wares  more  attractive  both 
to  UJ9.  citizens  and  to  their  own  people, 
the  Canadian  answer  seems  to  be  merely 
by  a  low  duty-free  exemption  to  pro- 
hibit their  cltlrens  from  having  what 
they  want. 

I  am  very  glad  to  note  Uiat  the  De- 
partment of  State  does  not  accept  this 


Canadian  argiunent  as  satisfactory, 
lliey  do  not  accept  the  further  Canadian 
view  that  the  low  duty-free  exemption 
Is  therefore  Ineffective  In  restraining 
Canadian  purchases  in  the  United  States. 
I  am  glad  to  note  that  Ambassador  But- 
terworth  was  present  at  these  meeings 
and  will  continue  to  press  the  matter  In 
Ottawa.  If  his  persuasions  are  not  ef- 
fective, I  am  assured  that  the  matter  will 
be  brought  up  again  at  the  next  session 
of  the  joint  committee  early  in  1964.  I 
am  very  pleased  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  taking  such  a  firm  stand  in  de- 
fense of  U.S.  Interests. 

Mr.  President,  In  view  of  the  recent 
Canadian  actions  with  regard  to  wheat 
sales,  the  alleged  manipulations  of  the 
wheat  market  which  wiU  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  price  of  wheat  for  Ameri- 
can sellers,  and  in  view  of  the  Canadian 
desire  to  further  restrict  purchases  of 
machine  parts  from  the  United  States.  I 
am  extremely  disappointed  that  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  maintains  Its  recal- 
citrant and  unyielding  position  on  this 
matter.  I  am  glad  our  Government  is 
using  all  avedlable  means  of  persuasion 
to  remind  the  Canadians  of  the  inequal- 
ity in  their  regulations  both  as  to  duty- 
free exemptions  and  as  to  the  tariff  on 
U.S.  bread. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Include  In  the  Rkcord  following 
my  remarks  the  text  of  a  report  I  have 
just  received  from  George  Ball,  Acting 
Secretary  of  State,  summarizing  the  out- 
come of  the  United  States-Canadian  eco- 
nomic conference  activities  on  these  two 
Issues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro,  as 
follows : 

OcTOBim  4,  1963. 
The  Honorable  KxNNrrH  B.  Kkating, 
VS.  Senate. 

Deax  Sknatos  Kxating  :  Thank  you  for  your 
telegram  of  September  23,  requesting  a  re- 
port on  the  meeting  of  the  Joint  United 
States-Canadian  Committee  on  Trade  and 
Economic  Affairs  In  Washington,  September 
30-21,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  Ca- 
nadian tourist  exemption  and  the  more  equal 
treatment  of  such  items  as  bread. 

The  question  of  the  level  of  duty-free 
exemptions  for  residents  of  Canada  return- 
ing from  visits  to  the  United  States  was 
raised  by  the  VS.  delegation.  The  Canadian 
delegation  contended  that  while  the  UJ3.  al- 
lowance for  Its  residents  Is  higher,  in  gen- 
eral the  UJS.  visitor  to  Canada  did  not  find 
merchandise  In  Canada  as  attractive  as  mer- 
chandise In  the  United  States  is  to  the  Ca- 
nadian visitor.  As  a  consequence.  It  was 
argued  the  low  Canadian  allowance  did  not, 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  have  great  restric- 
tive effect.  This  Is  not,  of  course,  a  satis- 
factory answer.  Ambassador  Butterworth 
was  present  at  the  meetings  and  he  wlU  con- 
tinue to  press  the  matter  in  Ottawa.  We 
are  tentatively  planning  the  next  session  of 
the  joint  conunlttee  shortly  after  the  first 
of  the  year.  In  the  absence  of  any  positive 
Canadian  action  between  now  and  then,  the 
subject  win  again  be  raised  with  the  Ca- 
nadians at  this  next  session. 

As  I  stated  In  my  letter  of  August  28,  we 
consider  that  the  question  of  the  tariff  on 
bread  should  be  taken  up  within  the  con- 
text of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  negotiations 
scheduled  to  take  place  next  year.  The  spe- 
cific subject  of  the  bread  tariff  was  therefore 
not  considered  In  the  September  20-21 
meeting. 


If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  me. 
Sincerely, 

Oeokox  W.  Ball, 

Acting  Secretary. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
friend  from  Vermont  for  allowing  me  to 
intervene. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  me 
briefly,  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  yield  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Waltbks  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


AMERICANS  OF  ITALIAN 
EXTRACTION 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  aspects  of  the  so-called  Valachl 
hearings  before  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
appears  to  be  a  feeling  on  the  part  of 
Americans  of  Italian  extraction  that  It 
ought  to  be  made  very  clear  that  there 
Is  no  implication  In  these  hearings  which 
reflects  upon  them  as  a  group  in  the 
United  States.  This  feeling  is  under- 
standable in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
hearings  have  been  replete  with  names 
of  families  of  Italian  extraction,  which 
have  been  mentioned  by  the  witness  Va- 
lachl in  describing  the  underworld  crim- 
inal organization,  organized  in  New  York 
City  and  other  cities  In  the  country. 

I  am  moved  to  make  a  statement  on 
this  subject  by  a  telegram  which  I  re- 
ceived today  by  a  distinguished  New 
Yorker,    which    typifies    the    situation. 

The  telegram  reads  as  follows: 

As  povsldent  of  the  National  Italian  Amer- 
ican Antl-Defamatlon  League,  I  feel  that  the 
hearings  currently  being  held  and  televised 
before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Per- 
manent Committee  on  Investigations,  of 
which  you  are  a  member,  are  giving  to  the 
public  a  grievously  false  image  of  the 
millions  of  law-abiding  American  citizens 
of  Italian  origin,  thereby  catislng  a  great 
danuige  to  them.  We  feel  certain  that  such 
consequences  are  not  Intended  to  be  wrought 
by  the  committee.  It  Is  our  earnest  desire 
to  be  as  helpful  as  possible  to  the  commit- 
tee in  obtaining  Its  objectives.  We  believe 
It  can  be  accomplished  without  further  prej- 
udice to  the  great  body  of  American  citizens 
of  Italian  origin.  We  would  therefore  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  presenting  o\ir 
views  as  a  public  hearing  of  the  committee 
through  former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Fer- 
dinand Pecora,  and  as  chairman  of  advisory 
committee  of  our  league. 

The  telegram  Is  signed  by  Samuel  Di- 
Falco,  who  Is  one  of  our  distinguished 
judges  in  New  York,  on  the  surrogate 
court  of  the  county  of  New  York.  I 
know  him  well.  I  know  the  league.  I 
know  Judge  Pecora. 

I  take  the  floor  to  assure  those  of 
Italian  extraction  In  the  United  States — 
Italo- Americans,    as    they    are    often 
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called — that  I  cannot  see,  for  the  life  of 
me,  how  any  American  citizen  In  his 
right  mind  could  for  a  moment  associate 
these  crime  syndicates  with  the  com- 
munities of  those  of  Italian  extraction 
in  this  country,  with  which  we  are  so 
familiar. 

I  think  New  York  City  probably  would 
qualify  as  a  city  as  large  as  any  city  in 
Italy,  in  terms  of  population  of  those  of 
Italian  extraction.  I  know  from  first- 
hand experience  that  Italo-Amerlcans 
in  New  York  City  are  extraordinarily 
hard-working  and  gifted  and  have  made 
contributions  to  the  city  In  every  con- 
ceivable field,  in  the  sciences.  In  the  arts, 
In  banking.  In  government.  One  could 
not  find  a  field  to  which  rich  contribu- 
tions have  not  been  made  by  them. 

We  are  trying  to  get  our  hands,  in 
terms  of  law,  on  the  tentacles  of  the 
vast  criminal  conspiracies  and  organized 
crime  syndicates.  It  is  not  blood  that 
makes  a  criminal;  it  is  society.  I  ques- 
tioned New  York  Police  Department  In- 
spector Shanley,  Police  Commissioner 
Murphy  of  New  York,  and  Police  Com- 
missioner Andrews  of  Detroit  upon  this 
very  subject.  In  each  c&se  there  was 
unqualified  endorsement  of  what  I  have 
said — that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
unusual  incidence  of  crime  in  communi- 
ties composed  of  Americans  of  Italian 
extraction.  The  pattern  of  crime  rep- 
resents a  distinct  aberration  from  the 
normal;  but  there  is  not  the  remotest 
implication  of  unusual  incidence  or 
character  or  responsibility  in  the  com- 
munity of  Americans  who  are  of  Italian 
extraction. 

I  shall  ask  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellanI  to  hear  Judge  Pecora.  I 
hope  the  Senator  will  grant  that  request. 
But  whether  he  does  or  not — and  I  do 
not  think  it  is  essential — I  think  it  is 
clear  to  all  Americans  that  there  is  no 
question  about  the  talents,  the  patriot- 
ism, the  integrity  and  the  participation 
ill  public  affairs  of  those  of  Italian  ex- 
traction in  this  country. 

Let  us  remember  that  practically  every 
one  in  this  country,  including  the  orig- 
inal settlers  from  the  Mayflower,  is  of 
European  origin.  We  are  of  the  same 
boat,  class,  and  quality. 

The  testimony  I  received  from  the  po- 
lice officials  I  have  mentioned  should 
underscore  the  unusually  high  regard 
and  prestige  enjoyed  by  the  community 
of  Americans  of  Italian  extraction.  That 
is  testimony  from  officials  of  at  least  two 
cities,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  generally  the 
thinking  everywhere  in  our  great  Ameri- 
can cities. 

I  hope  the  National  Italian  American 
Anti-Defamation  League  gives  to  its 
members  the  most  complete  assurance, 
a. id  through  them,  to  the  whole  commu- 
nity of  those  of  Italian  extraction.  I 
hope  every  American  will  understand 
clearly  the  great  debt  which  our  Nation 
owes  to  the  Italian-American  community 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  fact  that, 
as  is  true  of  every  other  group  of  Euro- 
pe&n  racial  origin,  there  is  no  disgrace  to 
them  from  what  has  been  said  by  Valachl 
at  these  hearings. 

I  close  on  the  note  of  what  was  said  by 
the  police  commissioners  of  New  York 


and  Detroit.  They  testified  to  the  ex- 
traordinarily unusual  devotion  to  duty 
and  skill  of  police  officials  In  their  de- 
partments who  are  of  Italian  extraction. 
Both  iJolice  commissioners,  interestingly 
enough,  had  with  them  as  their  principal 
aides  at  the  hearings  high  officials  in 
their  departments  on  whom  they  had 
placed  great  relismce,  who  happened  to 
be  of  Italian  extraction. 

I  hope  the  words  I  have  uttered,  to- 
gether with  the  facts  which  are  irrefu- 
table, may  be  of  some  assurance  to  Italo- 
Americans  who  may  feel  deeply  about 
these  hearings. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sociate myself  completely  with  the 
remarks  made  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league. It  would  be  a  shame  if  because 
of  the  fact  that  Italian  names  have  been 
brought  into  the  crime  hearings  and  that 
a  man  of  Italian  background  was  the 
principal  witness,  the  whole  Italian  com- 
munity should  be  smeared. 

My  colleague  from  New  York  has 
referred  to  individuals  of  Italian  origin 
who  have  contributed  much  to  our  way 
of  life.  I  think  always,  on  Columbus 
Day,  of  that  great  figure  in  American 
life  who  served  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  afterward  became 
probably  the  greatest  Mayor  New  York 
ever  had,  Fiorello  H.  La  Guardia. 

Fiorello  La  Guardia  was  a  man  of 
Italian  origin,  and  he  was  proud  of  it. 
Few  men  in  our  entire  history  have  made 
the  contribution  to  the  life  of  America 
that  Mayor  La  Gusirdia  did.  That  is 
typical  of  the  contributions  made  by 
other  Americans  of  Italian  descent 
throughout  our  history  in  such  fields  as 
politics,  labor,  business,  music,  and  the 
arts.  If  there  is  one  principle  that 
should  be  well  established  by  our  exE>eri- 
ence  in  this  country  it  is  that  guilt  Is 
personal  and  that  no  group  has  a  mo- 
nopoly on  either  sin  or  virtue. 

I  express  my  appreciation  for  the  fact 
that  my  colleague  from  New  York  has 
brought  up  this  subject.  I  know  that  in 
his  service  on  the  committee,  which  he  is 
rendering  so  valiantly,  he  will  see  to 
it,  as  he  has  assured  the  Senate  today, 
that  a  great  group  of  American  citizens 
are  not  smeared  because  one  of  their 
number  has  been  guilty,  by  his  own  ad- 
mission, of  some  dastardly  deeds. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
especially  for  the  mention  of  the  name  of 
Fiorello  La  Guardia,  who  Is  still  referred 
to  in  New  York,  almost  with  reverence, 
as  "The  Mayor."  I  hesitate  to  say  that 
he  was  the  greatest,  but 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  said  the  greatest. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  believe  the  Senator  is 
correct.  It  is  difficult  to  assess  the 
Mitchells,  the  Gaynors,  and  others  who 
preceded  him;  but  I  believe  that  Fiorello 
was  the  greatest  in  modem  times,  and  a 
great  credit  to  people  of  Italian  extrac- 
tion. It  was  an  excellent  name  to  bring 
into  the  discussion  today. 


ASSISTANCE  TO   INSTITUTIONS  OF 
HIGHER  LEARNING 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  6143)  to  authorize  as- 
sistance to  public  and  other  nonprofit 
institutions    of    higher    education     in 


financing  the  Instruction,  rehabilitation 
or  improvement  of  needed  academic  and 
related  facilities  In  imdergraduate  and 
graduate  Institutions. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  pursu- 
ant to  the  unanimous-consent  request, 
which  was  agreed  to  yesterday,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  H.R.  6143. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  not 
be  stated,  but  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  ixiint. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows : 

Strike  out  the  Senate  committee  amend- 
ment and  restore  the  House  bill,  reading  as 
follows:  "That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Higher  Education  Faculties  Act  of  1963'. 

"Findings  and  declaration  of  policy 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
the  security  and  welfare  of  the  UnV^d  States 
require  that  this  and  futvu-e  generations  of 
American  youth  be  assured  ample  opportu- 
nity for  the  fullest  development  of  their 
intellectual  capacities  and  that  this  oppor- 
tunity win  be  jeopardized  unless  the  Na- 
tion's coUeges  and  vmlversltles  are  encour- 
aged and  assisted  In  their  efforts  to  accom- 
modate rapidly  growing  numbers  of  youth 
who  aspire  to  a  higher  education.  The  Con- 
gress further  finds  and  declares  that  these 
needs  are  so  great  and  these  steps  so  urgent 
that  it  is  Incumbent  upon  the  Nation  to  take 
positive  and  Immediate  action  to  meet  these 
needs  through  assistance  to  undergraduate 
and  graduate  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion In  providing  classrooms  and  other  aca- 
demic facilities. 

"TITLE   I GRANTS    FOR    CONSTRUCTION    OF 

UNDERGRADUATE    ACADEMIC    FACILrriES 

"Appropriations  authorized 

"Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to 
as  the  'Commissioner')  shall  carry  out  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1964,  and 
each  of  the  foxir  succeeding  fiscal  years  a 
program  of  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education  for  the  construction  of  academic 
facilities  in  accordance  with  this  title. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  title,  there  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $230,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  J\ine  3,  1964,  and 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years;  but 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  only  such  sums 
may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may 
hereafter  authorize  by  law.  In  addition  to 
the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  the  i»%cedlng  sentence,  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966.  and  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year,  for  making  such  grants  the 
difference  (if  any)  between  the  sums  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  the  preceding 
sentence  for  preceding  fiscal  years  and  the 
aggregate  of  the  sums  which  were  appro- 
priated for  such  preceding  years  under  such 
sentence. 

"(c)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  reservation  as  provided  in  section 
107  until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  next 
succeeding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  were 
appropriated. 

"Allotments  to  States 

"Sbc.  103.  (a)  Of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  101  for  any  fiscal  year 
(1)  one- half  shaU  be  allotted  by  the  Com- 
missioner among  the  States  so  that  the  al- 
lotment to  each  State  under  this  clause  wUl 
be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
such  one-half  as  the  nvunber  of  students 
enrolled  in  institutions  of  higher  education 
in  such  State  bears  to  the  total  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  such  institutions  in  all 
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the  8t»ta»;  and  (2)  tb*  remiOning  OQ*-hAl| 
shall  b*  allottad  by  him  among  tha  Stata* 
so  that  the  allotment  to  each  State  undef 
this  clame  wtll  be  an  amount  which  bean 
the  same  ratio  to  snch  remainder  as  th« 
number  of  students  •nroUed  in  grades  nln# 
to  twelre  (both  Incluslre)  ot  schools  la  such 
State  bears  to  the  total  number  ol  students 
In  svKh  grades  In  schools  In  ail  the  State*. 
For  the  purpoeea  of  this  subsection.  (A)  th^ 
number  of  students  enrolled  In  Institution! 
of  higher  education  shall  be  deemed  to  bt 
equal  to  the  snm  of  (1)  the  number  of  full* 
time  students  and  (U)  the  full- time  equlva* 
lent  of  the  number  of  part-time  student^ 
as  determined  by  the  Commissioner  In  ac* 
cordance  with  regulations;  and  (B)  deter* 
mlnatlons  as  to  enrollment  under  elthet 
claxise  (1)  or  clause  (3)  of  this  subsectloii 
shall  be  made  by  the  Commissioner  on  th* 
basis  of  data  for  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  satisfactory  data  with  respect  to  sucli 
enrollment  are  available  to  him. 

"(b)  The  auiount  of  each  allotment  t« 
a  State  under  this  section  shall  be  avail* 
able.  In  accordance  wtlh  the  provisions  ot 
this  title,  for  payment  of  the  Federal  sharf 
(as  determined  under  secUons  106(b)  (3) 
and  401(d) )  of  the  development  cost  of  ap*' 
proved  projects  for  the  construction  of 
acartemic  facilities  within  such  State  by  In* 
■titutlons  of  higher  education.  Sums  al* 
lotted  to  a  StaU  for  the  fiscal  year  endlnf 
June  SO,  1964,  shall  remain  available  for 
rsssrvatioo  ■•  provided  in  section  107  until 
the  dose  of  tha  next  fiscal  year,  in  addition 
to  the  svuna  allotted  to  such  State  for  such 
next  fiscal  year. 

"(c)  All  amounts  allotted  under  this  sec* 
tion  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  lM6w 
and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  which  arf 
not  reserved  as  provided  In  section  107  b| 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they 
are  allotted,  shall  be  reallotted  by  the  Com* 
missioner  among  the  States  oo  the  basis  o( 
Mieh  tacton  as  he  determines  to  be  equitable 
and  reasonable.  Amounts  reallotted  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  available  for  reserva* 
tion  until  the  close  at  the  fiscal  year  next 
succeeding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they 
were  otiglnaUy  allotted.  i 

"State  commissions  and  plans 

"Sac.  103.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  par* 
tlclpate  In  the  grant  program  under  thl$ 
title  shall  designate  for  that  purpoee  an  ex* 
Istlng  State  agency  which  is  broadly  repre^ 
sentatlve  of  the  public  and  of  institution* 
of  higher  education  (Including  Junior  col* 
leges  and  technical  institutes)  In  the  Statet 
or.  If  no  such  State  agency  exists,  shall  es* 
tablish  such  a  State  agency,  and  submit  to 
t.  Commissioner  through  the  agency  s^ 
designated  or  established  (hereinafter  in  thl* 
title  referred  to  as  the  'State  commission') ,  % 
State  plan  for  such  participation.  The  Com^ 
missioner  shall  approve  any  such  plan 
which— 

"(1)  provides  that  it  shall  be  adminlstere4 
by  the  State  commission; 

"(2)  sets  forth,  consistently  with  basic  crl* 
terla  prescribed  by  regpolation  pursuant  to 
section  105,  objective  standards  and  method* 
(A)  fcM*  determining  the  relative  priorities  of 
eligible  projects  for  the  construction  of  aca* 
demlc  facilities  submitted  by  Instltutiona  ot 
higher  ed^IcatIon  within  the  State,  and  (Bl 
for  determining  the  Federal  share  of  thf 
development  cost  of  each  such  project  (un* 
less  such  plan  provides  for  a  uniform  Federal 
share  for  aU  such  projects) ; 

"(3)  provide*  that  not  leas  than  22  pet 
centum  of  the  funds  allotted  (or  reaUotted| 
for  any  year  to  the  State  will  be  availabl* 
only  for  use  for  the  construction  of  m/'^^tmi^ 
facilities  for  Junior  ooUeges  and  *«»r^"1^^1 
insUtutaa; 

"(4)  provldM  (A)  for  assigning  prlorltle* 
solely  oa  the  bacU  of  such  crtterta,  standards^ 
and  methods  to  eligible  projects  stibmlttK 
to  the  State  oommiasioa  and  deeoMd  by  i; 


to  be  otherwise  approvable  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title;  and  (B)  for  approving 
and  recommending  to  the  Commissioner,  In 
the  order  of  such  priority,  applications  cover- 
ing such  eligible  projects,  and  for  certifying 
to  the  Commissioner  the  Federal  share,  deter- 
mined by  the  State  commission  \inder  the 
State  plan  of  the  development  cost  of  the 
project  involved; 

"(6)  provides  for  affording  to  every  appli- 
cant, which  has  submitted  to  the  State  com- 
mission a  project,  an  opportunity  for  a  fair 
hearing  before  the  State  commission  as  to 
the  priority  assigned  to  such  project  or  as 
to  any  other  determination  of  the  State  com- 
mission adversely  affecting  such  applicant; 
and 

"(6)  provides  (A)  for  such  fiscal  control 
and  fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of 
and  accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  conxmission  under  this  title,  and  (B) 
for  the  making  of  such  reports,  In  such  form 
and  containing  such  Information,  as  may  be 
reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sioner to  perform  his  functions  under  this 
title. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
•Junior  colleges  and  technical  institutes' 
means  institutions  of  higher  education  which 
are  organized  and  administered  principally 
to  provide  a  two-year  program  which  is  ac- 
ceptable fca*  full  credit  toward  a  bachelor's 
degree  or  a  two-year  program  in  engineering, 
mathematics,  or  the  physical  or  biological 
sciences  which  Is  designed  to  pnp&re  the 
student  to  work  as  a  technician  and  at  a 
seralprofesslonal  level  in  engineering,  sclen- 
tiflc,  or  other  technological  fields  which  re- 
quire the  understanding  and  application  of 
basic  engineering,  scientific,  or  mathematical 
principles  or  knowledge,  and,  Lf  a  branch  of 
an  Institution  of  higher  education  offering 
four  or  more  years  of  higher  education.  Is 
located  in  a  oonununity  different  from  that 
in  which  Its  parent  Institution  Is  located. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
expend  not  exceeding  $3,000,000  during  the 
first  fiscal  year  of  the  program  under  this 
title  in  such  amounts  as  he  may  consider 
necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  admin- 
istration of  the  State  plans  approved  under 
this  title.  Including  expenses  which  he  deter- 
mines were  necessary  for  the  preparation  of 
such  plaxis. 

"EUgibiHty  for  grants 
"Sec.  104.  An  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion shall  be  eligible  for  a  grant  for  construc- 
tion of  an  academic  facility  under  this  title 
only  if  such  oonstructlon  will,  either  alone 
or  together  with  oCher  construction  to  be 
undertaken  within  a  reasonable  time,  (1) 
result  in  an  urgently  needed  substantial  ex- 
pansion of  the  institution's  student  enroll- 
ment capacity,  or  (2)  In  the  case  of  a  new 
Institution  of  higher  education,  result  in 
creating  needed  enrollment  capacity. 

"Basic  criteria  for  determining  priorities  and 
Federal  share 

"Sec.  105.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Commissioner 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe  basic  criteria 
to  which  the  firovlslons  of  State  plans  setting 
forth  standards  and  methods  for  determining 
relative  priorities  of  eligible  construction 
projects,  and  the  application  of  such  stand- 
ards and  methods  to  such  projects  under 
such  plans,  shall  be  subject.  Such  basic 
criteria  (1)  shall  be  such  as  will  best  tend 
to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  title  while 
leaving  opportunity  and  flezibility  for  the 
development  of  State  plan  standards  and 
methods  that  will  best  accommodate  the 
varied  needs  of  institutions  in  the  several 
States,  and  (2)  shall  give  special  considera- 
tion to  expansion  of  tmdergraduate  enroll- 
ment capacity.  Subject  to  the  foregoing  re- 
quirements, such  regulations  may  establish 
addittODal  and  appropriate  basic  criteria.  In- 


cluding provision  for  considering  the  degree 
to  which  applicant  institutions  are  effec- 
tively utilizing  existing  facilities,  provision 
for  allowing  State  plans  to  group  or  provide 
for  grouping,  In  a  reasonable  manner,  facili- 
ties or  Institutions  according  to  functional 
or  educational  type  for  priority  purposes, 
but.  in  view  of  the  national  objectives  of 
this  Act.  in  no  event  shall  an  Institution's 
priority  be  adversely  affected  because  of  Its 
readiness  to  admit  out-of-State  students. 

"(b)  The  Conunlssloner  shall  further  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  the  basic  criteria  for 
determining  the  Federal  share  of  the  de- 
development  cost  of  any  eligible  project  un- 
der this  title  with  a  State,  to  which  criteria 
the  applicable  standards  and  methods  set 
forth  in  the  State  plan  for  such  State  shall 
conform  in  the  absence  of  a  uniform  state- 
wide Federal  share  specified  in  or  pursuant  to 
such  plan.  The  Federal  share  shall  in  no 
event  exceed  SSVi  P«"  centum  of  the  develop- 
ment cost  of  a  project  covered  by  an  appli- 
cation approved  under  this  title. 

"(c)  Section  4  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  shall  apply  to  the  prescription  of 
regulations  under  this  section,  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  clause  (2)  thereof. 

"Application*  for  grants  and  conditions  for 
approval 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  desire  to  obtain  grants  under 
this  title  shall  submit  applications  therefor 
at  such  time  or  times  and  In  such  manner 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner, 
and  such  applications  shall  contain  such 
Information  as  may  be  required  by  or  pur- 
suant to  regulation  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  Commissioner  to  make  the  deter- 
minations required  to  be  naade  by  him  under 
this  title. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  appfove  an 
application  covering  a  project  for  construc- 
tion of  an  academic  facility  and  meeting  the 
requirements  prescribed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  if — 

"(1)  the  project  Is  an  eligible  project  as 
detennined  under  section  104; 

"(2)  the  project  has  been  approved  and 
recommended  by  the  appropriate  State 
conunlsslon; 

"(3)  the  State  conunlsslon  has  certified 
to  the  Conunlssloner.  in  accordance  with  the 
State  plan,  the  Federal  share  of  the  develop- 
ment cost  of  the  project,  and  sufficient  funds 
to  pay  such  Federal  share  are  available  from 
the  applicable  allotment  of  the  State  (in- 
cluding any  applicable  reallotment  to  the 
State): 

"(4)  the  project  has,  pursuant  to  the 
State  plan,  been  assigned  a  priority  that  Is 
higher  than  that  of  tJl  other  projecta  within 
such  State  (chargeable  to  the  same  allot- 
ment) which  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
this  section  (other  than  this  clause)  and  for 
which  Federal  funds  have  not  yet  been  re- 
served; 

"(5)  the  Conunlssloner  determines  that 
the  construction  will  be  undertaken  in  an 
economical  manner  and  will  not  be  of 
elaborate  or  extravagant  design  or  materials; 
aiKi 

"(6)  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
(in  addition  to  the  assurance  required  by 
section  403  and  such  assurance  as  to  title 
to  the  site  as  he  may  deem  necessary)  the 
application  contains  or  Is  supported  by 
satisfactory  assurances — 

"(A)  that  Federal  funds  received  by  the 
applicant  will  be  used  solely  for  defraying 
the  development  cost  ot  the  project  covered 
by  such  application, 

"(B)  that  sufficient  funds  will  be  available 
to  meet  the  non-Federal  portloo  of  such 
cost  and  to  provide  for  the  effective  use  of 
the  academic  facility  upon  completion,  and    ' 

"(C)  that  the  facility  wlU  be  used  as  an 
academic  facility  dviring  at  least  the  period 
of  the  Federal  Interest  therein  (as  defined 
in  section  404). 
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"(c)  AmendmenU  of  applications  shall,  ex- 
cept as  the  Commissioner  may  otherwise 
provide  by  or  pursuant  to  regulation,  be  sub- 
ject to  approval  in  the  same  manner  as  orig- 
inal applications. 

"Amount  of  grant — payment 
"Sbc.  107.  Upon  his  approval  of  any  ap- 
plication for  a  grant  under  this  title,  the 
Commissioner  shall  reserve  from  the  applica- 
ble allotment  (including  any  applicable  re- 
allotment)  available  therefor,  the  amount 
of  such  grant,  which  (subject  to  the  limits 
of  such  allotment  or  reallotment)  shall  be 
equal  to  the  Federal  share  (ascertain  by  him 
under  section  106(b)(8))  of  the  develop- 
ment cost  of  the  project  covered  by  such 
application.  The  Commissioner  shall  pay 
such  reserved  amount,  in  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  and  In  such  Installments 
consistent  vrith  construction  progress,  as  he 
may  determine.  The  Commissioner's  reser- 
vation of  any  amount  under  this  section 
may  be  amended  by  him,  either  ujjon  ap- 
proval of  an  amendment  of  the  application 
covering  such  project  or  upon  revision  of  the 
estimated  development  cost  of  a  project  with 
respect  to  which  such  reservation  was  made, 
and  in  the  event  of  an  upward  revision  of 
such  estimated  cost  approved  by  him  he  may 
reserve  the  Federal  share  of  the  added  cost 
only  from  the  applicable  allotment  (or  re- 
allotment) available  at  the  time  of  such 
approval. 

"Administration  of  State  plans 

"Sec.  108.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted 
under  this  title,  or  any  modification  thereof, 
without  first  affording  the  State  conunlsslon 
submitting  the  plan  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  commission  administering 
a  State  plan  approved  under  this  title,  finds — 

"(1)  that  the  Stata  plan  has  been  so 
changed  that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  section  103(a) ,  or 

" (2)  that  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with 
any  such  provision, 

the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
commission  that  the  State  will  not  be  re- 
garded as  eligible  to  participate  In  the  pro- 
gram under  this  title  until  he  Is  satisfied 
that  there  Is  no  longer  any  such  failure 
to  comply. 

"Judicial  review 

"Sac.  100.  (a)  If  any  Stata  Is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Commissioner's  final  action  with 
respect  to  the  approval  of  its  State  plan  sub- 
mitted under  section  103(a)  or  with  his 
final  action  under  section  108(b),  such  Stata 
may  appeal  to  the  United  States  court  of  ap- 
peals for  the  circuit  In  which  such  Stata  Is 
located.  The  summons  and  notice  of  appeal 
may  be  served  at  any  place  in  the  United 
States.  The  Commissioner  shall  forthwith 
certify  and  file  In  the  court  the  transcript 
of  the  proceedings  and  the  record  on  which 
he  based  his  action. 

"(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. If  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  transcript  and  record  of  the  fur- 
ther proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  if 
supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

"(c)  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  It  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  coTirt  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
In  title  28,  United  States  Code,  section  1254. 


"TITI.X  n CRAMTS  rOR  CONSTBUCTION   OF  CRAO- 

UATE  ACADEMIC  FACILmES 

"Appropriations  authorized 
"Sec.  aoi.  In  order  to  Increase  the  supply 
of  highly  qualified  personnel  critically  need- 
ed by  the  community,  industry,  government, 
research,  and  teaching,  the  Commissioner 
shall,  during  the  fiscal  yeskr  ending  June  30, 

1964,  and  each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  make  construction  grants  to  assist  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  to  Improve 
existing  graduate  schools  and  cooperative 
graduate  centers,  and  to  assist  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  graduate  schools  and  coopera- 
tive graduate  centers  of  excellence.  For  the 
purpose  of  making  granta  under  this  title, 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriat- 
ed the  sum  of  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1964,  and  the  sum  of  $00,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1965,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year;  but  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  only  such  sums  may 
be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  here- 
after authorize  by  law.  Sums  so  appropriat- 
ed for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964, 
shall  remain  available  for  grants  under  this 
title  until  the  end  of  the  next  succeeding 
fiscal  year. 

"Grants 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  Granta  under  this  title  may 
be  made  to  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  to  cooperative  graduate  center  boards 
to  assist  them  to  meet  the  development  costs 
for  projecta  for  construction  of  academic  fa- 
cilities for  graduate  schools  and  cooperative 
graduate  centers.  Such  granta  may  be  made 
only  upon  application  therefor  at  such  time 
or  times,  in  such  manner,  and  containing  or 
accompanied  by  such  information  as  the 
Commissioner  finds  necessary  to  determine 
eUgibiiity  for  the  granta  and  the  amounta 
thereof. 

"(b)  Oranta  under  this  title  for  construc- 
tion of  academic  facilities  may  not  exceed 
33^3  per  centum  of  the  development  cost  of 
any  such  construction  project. 

"(c)  (1)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  ap- 
prove any  application  for  a  grant  under  this 
title  without  the  advice  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee established  under  section  203. 

"(2)  In  determining  whether  to  approve 
applications  for  granta  under  this  title,  the 
order  in  which  to  approve  such  applications, 
and  the  amount  of  the  granta,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  give  consideration  to  the  extent 
to  which  such  projecta  will  contribute  to 
achieving  the  objectives  of  this  title  and  also 
the  extent  to  which  they  will  aid  in  attain- 
ing a  wider  distribution  throughout  the 
United  States  of  graduate  schools  and  co- 
operative graduate  centers. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  other  provisions 
of  this  title  the  total  of  the  paymenta  from 
the  appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year  under 
this  title  made  with  respect  to  projecta  in 
any  State  may  not  exceed  an  amount  equal 
to  121^  per  centum  of  such  appropriation. 

"Advisory  Committee 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
In  the  Office  of  Education  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Graduate  Education,  consisting  of 
the  Commissioner,  who  shall  be  Chairman; 
one  representative  from  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President;  one  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation;  and  eight  members  appointed, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  by 
the  Commissioner  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary.  Such  appointed  members  shall 
be  selected  from  leading  authorities  in  the 
field  of  education,  at  least  three  of  whom 
shall  be  from  the  field  of  the  humanities, 
with  at  least  one  of  these  three  from  a  gradu- 
ate school  of  education. 

"(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  advise 
the  Commissioner  (1)  on  the  action  to  be 
taken  with  regard  to  each  application  for  a 
grant  iinder  this  title,  and  (2)  in  the  prep- 
aration of  general  regulations  and  with  re- 


spect to  policy  matters  arising  in  the  admin- 
istration of  this  title,  including  the  develop- 
ment of  criteria  for  approval  of  applications 
thereunder.  The  Advisory  Conunittee  may 
appoint  such  special  advisory  and  technical 
experta  and  consultante  as  may  be  useful  in 
carrying  out  Ita  functions. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Conunittee 
and  special  advisory  and  technical  experta 
and  consultanta  appointed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  shall,  while  serving  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Advisory  Committee,  be  entitled 
to  receive  comjsensatlon  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
but  not  exceeding  $75  per  day.  Including 
travel  time;  and,  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  Includ- 
ing per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946  (6  U.S.C.  7Sb-2)  for 
persons  In  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

"TITLE   m LOANS   TOR    CONSTRUCTION    OF    AC4- 

DEICIC    FACILrnES 

"Lending  authority 
"Sec.  301.  The  Conmilssloner  may,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  ot  this  title, 
make  loans  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion or  to  higher  education  building  agencies 
for  construction  of  academic  facilities. 

"Loan  limit  for  any  State 
"Sec.  302.  Not  more  than  12»^  per  centum 
of  the  fimds  provided  for  in  this  title  in  the 
form  of  loans  shall  be  used  for  loans  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  or  higher 
education  building  agencies  within  any 
one  State. 

"Eligibility  conditions,  amounts,  and  terms 
of  loans 

"Sec.  303.  (a)  No  loan  pursuant  to  this 
title  shall  be  made  unless  the  Conunlssloner 
finds  (1)  that  not  less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  development  cost  of  the  facility  will  be 
financed  from  non -Federal  sources,  (2)  that 
the  applicant  Is  unable  to  secure  the  amount 
of  such  loan  from  other  sources  upon  terms 
and  conditions  equally  as  favorable  as  the 
terms  and  conditions  applicable  to  loans 
under  this  title,  and  (3)  that  the  construc- 
tion will  be  undertaken  in  an  economical 
manner  and  that  It  will  not  be  of  elaborate 
or  extravagant  design  or  materials. 

"(b)  A  loan  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be 
secured  In  such  manner,  and  shall  be  repaid 
within  such  period  not  exceeding  fifty  years, 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Commissioner; 
and  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Commissioner  which  shall  not  be  less 
than  a  per  annum  rate  that  Is  one-qiiarter  of 
1  percentage  point  above  the  average  annual 
Interest  rate  on  all  interest-bearing  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  forming  a  part  of 
the  public  debt  as  computed  at  the  end  of 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  adjusted  to  the 
nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall,  diu-lng  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  each 
of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  make 
loans  to  institutions  of  higher  education  for 
the  construction  of  academic  facilities  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
For  the  purpose  of  making  loans  under  this 
title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $120,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years;  but  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appro- 
priated as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  au- 
thorize by  law.  In  addition  to  the  sums 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  the 
preceding  sentence,  there  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  for  making  such  loans  the  differ- 
ence (if  any)  between  the  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence   for    preceding    fiscal    years    and    tha 
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aggregate  of  the  siims  whlcb  were  appro-* 
prlated  for  such  preceding  years  under  suclii 
sentence. 

"General   provisions   for   loan   program 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  Such  flnanclal  transactlonj 
of  the  Commissioner  as  the  making  of  loan« 
and  vouchers  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
In  connection  with  such  financial  trans* 
actions,  except  with  respect  to  admlnlstra* 
tlve  expenses,  shall  be  anal  and  conclusive 
oirkll  officers  of  the  Government.  J 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  (li 
to  prescribe  a  schedule  of  fees  whlcb.  In  hU 
Judgment,  would  be  adequate  In  the  aggre* 
gate  to  cover  necessary  expenses  of  making 
Inspections  (Including  audits)  and  provldinj 
representatives  at  the  site  of  projects  in  con* 
nectlon  with  locms  under  this  title,  and  (2j| 
to  condition  the  making  of  such  loans  oq 
agreement  by  the  applicant  to  pay  such  feesi 
For  the  pxirpoee  of  providing  such  services^ 
the  Commissioner  may,  as  authorized  by  sec* 
tlon  402(b),  utilize  amy  agency,  and  sucl^ 
agency  may  accept  reimbursement  or  payj 
ment  for  such  services  from  such  applicant 
or  from  the  Commissioner,  and  shall.  If  A 
Federal  agency,  credit  such  amounts  to  th^ 
appropriation  or  fund  against  which  expendU 
turee  by  such  agency  for  such  services  hav4 
been  charged. 

"(c)  In  the  performance  of,  and  with  re- 
spect to,  the  functions,  powers,  and  dutled 
vested  In  him  by  this  title,  the  Commissioner 
may—  | 

"(1)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title;  I 

"(2)  sue  and  be  sued  In  any  court  of  rec« 
ord  of  a  State  having  general  Jurlsdlctloa 
or  in  any  district  court  of  the  United  States^ 
and  such  district  coxirts  shall  have  Jurlsdlcj 
tlon  of  clvU  actions  arising  under  this  tltl^ 
with*,  it  regard  to  the  amo\int  in  con  trover! 
sy,  and  any  action  instituted  under  this  sub* 
section  by  or  against  the  Commissioner  shal) 
siirvive  notwithstanding  any  change  in  th# 
person  occupying  the  office  of  Conunlsslonet 
or  any  vacancy  In  such  office;  but  no  attach* 
ment,  injunction,  garnishment,  or  other  slmt 
liar  process,  mesne  or  final,  shall  be  lssue4 
against  the  Commissioner  or  property  unde^ 
his  control,  and  nothing  herein  shall  be  con4 
strued  to  except  litigation  arising  out  ot 
activities  under  this  title  from  the  appllcal 
tlon  of  sections  507(b)  and  2679  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  and  of  section  36^ 
for  the  Revised  Statutes   (5  U  S.C.  316); 

"(3)  foreclose  on  any  property  or  com* 
mence  any  action  to  protect  or  enforce  anj 
right  conferred  upon  him  by  any  law,  con* 
tract,  or  other  agreement,  and  bid  for  an^ 
purchase  at  any  foreclosure  or  any  other  sal4 
any  property  in  connection  with  which  hf 
has  made  a  loan  pursuant  to  this  title;  andi 
in  the  event  of  any  such  acquisition  (anq 
notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  lavt 
relating  to  the  acquisition,  handling,  or  dls* 
posal  of  real  property  by  the  United  States)  | 
complete,  administer,  remodel  and  convert, 
dispose  of.  lease,  and  otherwise  deal  with, 
such  property:  Provided,  That  any  such  ac« 
qulsition  of  real  property  shall  not  deprive 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  ot 
Its  clvU  or  criminal  Jurisdiction  In  and  ovet 
such  property  or  impair  the  civil  rights  un* 
der  the  State  or  local  laws  of  the  inhabitants 
on  such  property:  j 

"(4)  sell  or  exchange  at  public  or  private 
sale,  or  lease,  real  or  personal  property,  an(| 
sell  or  exchange  any  seciu'ities  or  obligation^ 
upon  such  terms  as  he  may  fix; 

"(5)  subject  to  the  si>eclflc  limitations  li) 
this  title,  consent  to  the  modification,  with 
respect  to  the  rate  of  Interest,  time  of  pay* 
ment  of  any  installment  of  principal  or  in* 
terest,  security,  or  any  other  term  of  an]| 
contract  or  agreement  to  which  he  is  a  partjl 
or  which  has  been  transferred  to  him  pur'i 
auant  to  this  section;  and 

"(6)  include  in  any  contract  or  instru-^ 
ment  made  pursuant  to  this  title  such  othe4 


covenants,  conditions,  or  provisions  (Includ- 
ing provisions  designed  to  assure  against  the 
vise  of  the  facility,  constructed  with  the  aid 
of  a  loan  luider  this  title,  for  purposes  de- 
scribed In  section  401(a)(2))  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  to  assure  that  the  purposes 
of  this  title  will  be  achieved. 

"TTrLK  IV GKNXllAL    PROVISIONS 

"Definitions 
"Sec.  401.  As  used  In  this  Act — 
"(a)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (2)  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  "aca- 
demic facilities"  means  structures  suitable 
for  use  as  classrooms,  laboratories,  libraries, 
and  related  facilities  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate for  Instruction  of  students,  or  for  re- 
search, or  for  administration  of  the  edu- 
cational or  research  programs  of  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  and  maintenance, 
storage,  or  utility  facilities  essential  to  op- 
eration of  the  foregoing  facilities. 

"(2)  The  term  'academic  facilities'  shall 
not  include  (A)  any  facility  Intended  pri- 
marily for  events  for  which  admission  Is  to 
be  charged  to  the  general  public,  (B)  any 
gymnasium  or  other  facility  specially  de- 
signed for  athletic  or  recreational  activities, 
other  than  for  an  academic  course  In  physi- 
cal education  or  where  the  Commissioner 
finds  that  the  physical  integration  of  such 
facilities  with  other  academic  facilities  in- 
cluded under  this  Act  is  required  to  carry 
out  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  (C)  any  fa- 
cility used  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian  in- 
struction or  as  a  place  for  religious  worship, 
(D)  any  facility  which  (although  not  a  fa- 
cility described  in  the  preceding  clause)  is 
used  or  to  be  xised  primarily  In  connection 
with  any  part  of  the  program  of  a  school  or 
department  of  divinity  (For  the  purposes  of 
this  subparagraph,  the  term  'school  or  de- 
partment of  divinity'  means  an  institution, 
or  a  department  or  branch  of  an  institution, 
whose  program  is  specifically  for  the  educa- 
tion of  students  to  prepare  them  to  become 
ministers  of  religion  or  to  enter  upon  some 
other  religious  vocation  or  to  prepare  them 
to  teach  theological  subjects.)  or  (E)  any  fa- 
cility used  or  to  be  used  by  a  school  of  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  osteopathy,  pharmacy,  op- 
tometry, podiatry,  nursing,  or  public  health. 
"(b)(1)  The  term  'construction'  means 
(A)  erection  of  new  or  expansion  of  existing 
structures,  and  the  acquisition  and  Installa- 
tion of  Initial  equipment  therefor;  (B)  ac- 
quisition of  existing  structures  not  owned  by 
the  institution  involved;  (C)  rehabilitation, 
alteration,  conversion,  or  Improvement  (in- 
cluding the  acquisition  and  Installation  of 
initial  equipment,  or  modernization  or  re- 
placement of  built-in  equipment)  of  exist- 
ing structures;  or  (D)  a  combination  of  any 
two  or  more  of  the  foregoing. 

"(2)  The  term  'equipment'  Includes,  In 
addition  to  machinery,  utilities,  and  built- 
in  equipment  and  any  necessary  enclosures 
or  structures  to  house  them,  all  other  items 
necessary  for  the  functioning  of  a  particular 
facility  as  an  academic  facility,  including 
necessary  furniture,  except  books,  currlcular 
and  program  materials,  and  items  of  current 
operating  expense  such  as  fuel,  supplies,  and 
the  like;  the  term  'initial  equipment"  means 
equipment  acquired  and  Installed  In  con- 
nection with  construction  as  defined  in  para- 
graph (1)  (A)  or  (B)  of  this  subsection  or, 
in  cases  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)(C^, 
equipment  acquired  and  installed  as  part  of 
the  rehabilitation,  alteration,  conversion,  or 
Improvement  of  an  existing  structure  which 
structure  would  otherwise  not  be  adequate 
for  use  as  an  academic  facility;  and  the 
terms  'equipment',  'initial  equipment',  and 
'built-in  equipment"  shall  be  more  particu- 
larly defined  by  the  Commissioner  by  regu- 
lation. 

"(c)  The  term  'development  cost',  with  re- 
spect to  an  academic  facility,  means  the 
amount  found  by  the  Commissioner  to  be 
the  cost,  to  the  applicant  for  a  grant  or 
loan  under  this  Act,  of  the  construction  in- 


volved and  the  cost  of  necessary  acquisition 
of  the  land  on  which  the  facility  is  located 
and  of  necessary  site  Improvements  to  per- 
mit its  use  for  such  facility,  but  excluding 
any  cost  Incurred  before,  or  under  a  contract 
entered  Into  before,  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  There  shall  further  be  excluded  from 
the  development  cost — 

"(1)  in  determining  the  amount  of  any 
grant  under  title  I  or  II  of  this  Act,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  (A)  any  Federal 
grant  which  the  Institution  has  obtained, 
or  is  assured  of  obtaining,  under  any  law 
other  than  this  Act,  with  respect  to  the  con- 
struction that  is  to  be  financed  with  the  aid 
of  a  grant  under  title  I  or  11  of  this  Act, 
and  (B)  the  amount  of  any  non-Federal 
funds  required  to  be  expended  as  a  condi- 
tion of  such  other  Federal  grant;  and 

"(2)  in  determining  the  amount  of  any 
loan  under  title  IH  of  this  Act,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  of  any  Federal  financial 
assistance  which  the  Institution  has  ob- 
tained, or  is  assured  of  obtaining,  under  any 
law  other  than  this  Act,  with  respect  to  the 
construction  that  is  to  be  financed  with  the 
aid  of  a  loan  under  title  III  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  The  term  'Federal  share*  means  a 
percentage  (as  determined  under  the  ap- 
plicable State  plan)  not  In  excess  of  33 Vi 
per  centvim  of  the  development  cost  of  a 
project  covered  by  an  application  for  a  grant 
for  the  construction  of  an  academic  facility 
under  title  I  of  this  Act. 

"(e)  The  term  'higher  education  building 
agency'  means  (1)  an  agency,  public  au- 
thority, or  other  instrumentality  of  a  State 
authorized  to  provide,  or  finance  the  con- 
struction of,  academic  facilities  for  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  (whether  or  not 
also  authorized  to  provide  or  finance  other 
facilities  for  such  or  other  educational  insti- 
tutions, or  for  their  students  or  faculty ) ,  or 
(2)  any  corporation  (no  part  of  the  net  earn- 
ings of  which  Inures  or  may  lawfully  Inure 
to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or 
Individual)  (A)  established  by  an  Institution 
of  higher  education  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
providing  academic  facilities  for  the  use  of 
such  institution,  and  (B)  upon  dissolution 
of  which  all  title  to  any  property  purchased 
or  built  from  the  proceeds  of  any  loan  made 
under  title  III  of  this  Act  will  pass  to  such 
institution. 

"(f)  The  term  'institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" means  an  educational  institution  in 
any  State  which — 

"(1)  admits  as  regular  students  only  indi- 
viduals having  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  high  school,  or  the  recognized  equiva- 
lent of  such  a  certificate; 

•'(2)  Is  legally  authorized  within  such  State 
to  provide  a  program  of  education  beyond 
high  school; 

"(3)  provides  an  educational  program  for 
which  it  awards  a  bachelor's  degree,  or  pro- 
vides not  less  than  a  two-year  program  which 
Is  acceptable  for  full  credit  toward  such  a 
degree,  or  offers  a  two-year  program  in  engi- 
neering, mathematics,  or  the  physical  or  bio- 
logical sciences  which  Is  designed  to  prepare 
the  student  to  work  as  a  technician  and  at 
a  semlprofesslonal  level  In  engineering,  sci- 
entific, or  other  technological  fields  which 
require  the  understanding  and  application 
of  basic  engineering,  scientific,  or  mathe- 
matical principles  or  knowledge; 

"(4)  is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  Institu- 
tion;  and 

"(5)  Is  accredited  by  a  nationally  rec- 
ognized accrediting  agency  or  association 
listed  by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  or,  If  not  so  accredited.  Is  an  in- 
stitution whose  credits  are  accepted,  on 
transfer,  by  not  less  than  three  Institutions 
which  are  so  accredited,  for  credit  on  the 
same  basis  as  if  transferred  from  an  institu- 
tion so  accredited:  Provided,  however,  That 
In  the  case  of  an  Institution  offering  a  two- 
year  program  In  engineering,  mathematinn. 
or  the  physical  or  biological  sciences  which 
Is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  to  work 
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as  a  technician  and  at  a  seooiprofesslonal 
level  in  engineering,  scientific,  or  technolog- 
ical fields  which  require  the  understanding 
and  application  of  basic  engineering,  scien- 
tific, or  mathematical  principles  or  knowl- 
edge, if  the  Commissioner  determines  there 
is  no  nationally  recognized  accrediting 
agency  or  association  qualified  to  accredit 
such  institutions,  he  shall,  iwder  section 
402(c) ,  appoint  an  advisory  committee,  com- 
posed of  persons  specially  qualified  to 
evaluate  training  provided  by  such  institu- 
tions, which  shall  prescribe  the  standards  of 
content,  scope,  and  quality  which  must  be 
met  in  order  to  qualify  such  instltxitions  for 
assistance  under  this  Act  and  shall  also  de- 
termine whether  particular  institutions  meet 
such  standards :  Provided,  however.  That  the 
requirements  of  this  paragraph  (5)  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  satisfied  In  the  case  of  an  in- 
stitution applying  for  assistance  under  this 
Act,  If  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
there  is  satisfactory  assurance  that  upon 
completion  of  the  project  for  which  such 
assistance  is  requested,  or  upon  completion 
of  that  project  and  others  \uider  construc- 
tion or  planned  and  to  be  commenced  within 
a  reasonable  time,  the  institution  will  meet 
such  requirements.  For  the  p\irposes  of  this 
paragraph  the  Commissioner  shall  publish 
a  list  of  nationally  recognized  accrediting 
agencies  or  associations  which  he  deter- 
mines to  be  reliable  authority  as  to  the 
quality  of  education  or  training  offered. 

"(g)  The  term  'cooperative  graduate  cen- 
ter" means  an  institution  or  program  created 
by  two  or  more  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  will  offer  to  the  students  of  the 
participating  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion graduate  work  which  could  not  be  offered 
with  the  same  proficiency  and/or  economy 
at  the  individual  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation. The  center  may  be  located  or  the 
program  carried  out  on  the  campus  of  any 
of  the  participating  institutions  or  at  a 
separate  location. 

"(h)  The  term  'cooperative  graduate  cen- 
ter board'  means  a  duly  constituted  board 
established  to  construct  and  maintain  the  co- 
operative graduate  center  and  coordinate 
academic  programs.  The  board  shall  be 
composed  of  representatives  of  each  of  the 
higher  education  institutions  participating 
in  the  center  and  of  the  community  involved. 
At  least  one-third  of  the  board's  members 
shcJl  be  community  representatives.  The 
board  shall  elect  by  a  majority  vote  a  chair- 
man from  among  Its  membership. 

"(1)  The  term  'high  school'  does  not  in- 
clude any  grade  beyond  grade  12. 

"(J)  The  term  'nonprofit  educational  in- 
stitution' metms  an  educational  institution 
owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more  corpo- 
rations or  associations  no  part  of  the  net 
earnings  of  which  Inures,  or  may  lawfully 
inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder or  individual. 

"(k)  The  term  'public  educational  Insti- 
tution* does  not  Include  a  school  or  institu- 
tion of  any  agency  of  the  United  States. 

"(1)  The  term  'State'  Includee,  in  addition 
to  the  several  States,  the  District  of  Colxim- 
bla.  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  American  Samoa. 

"Federal   administration 
"Sec.    402.  (a)   The     Commissioner    may 
delegate  any  of  his  functions  under  this  Act, 
except  the  making  of  regulations,  to  any  offi- 
cer or  unployee  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

"(b)  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  for  which  he  is  responsible,  the  Com- 
missioner is  authorized  to  utilize  the  serv- 
ices and  facilities  of  any  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  of  any  other  public  or 
nonprofit  agency  or  institution  In  accord- 
ance with  appropriate  agreements,  and  to 
pay  for  such  services  either  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  relmburseinent,  as  may  be  agreed 
upon. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 


Welfare,  may  appoint  one  or  more  advisory 
committees  to  advise  and  consult  with  the 
Commissioner  with  respect  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  any  of  his  functions  tinder  title 
I  or  in  of  this  Act.  Members  of  any  such 
committee,  while  attending  conferences  or 
meetings  of  the  committee,  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
but  not  exceeding  $75  per  day,  including 
travel  time;  and,  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for 
persons  in  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

"Labor   standards 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
approve  any  application  for  a  grant  or  loan 
under  this  Act  except  upon  adequate  assur- 
ance that  all  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in 
the  performance  of  work  on  construction  as- 
sisted by  such  grant  or  loan  will  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing 
on  similar  construction  In  the  locality  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended 
(40  UJ3.C.  276a-276a-6).  and  will  receive 
overtime  compensation  in  accordance  with 
and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Contract 
Work  Hours  Standards  Act  (Public  Law  87- 
581);  but,  in  the  case  of  any  nonprofit  edu- 
cational institution,  the  Commissioner  may 
waive  the  application  of  this  subsection  in 
cases  or  classes  of  cases  where  laborers  or 
mechanics,  not  otherwise  employed  at  any 
time  In  the  construction  of  the  project,  vol- 
untarily donate  their  services  for  the  purpose 
of  lowering  the  costs  of  construction  and  the 
Commissioner  determines  that  any  amounts 
saved  thereby  are  fully  credited  to  the  edu- 
cational institution  imdertaking  the  con- 
struction. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have, 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  author- 
ity and  functions  set  forth  in  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (16  FJl.  3176:  64 
Stat.  1267) ,  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June 
13,  1934,  as  amended  (40  UJ3.C.  276c). 
"Recovery  of  payments 

"Sec.  404.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that,  if  a  facility  constructed 
with  the  aid  of  a  grant  or  grants  under  title 
I  or  II  of  this  Act  is  used  as  an  academic 
facility  for  twenty  years  following  comple- 
tion of  such  construction,  the  public  benefit 
accruing  to  the  United  States  from  such  use 
will  equal  or  exceed  in  value  the  amount  of 
such  grant  or  grants.  The  period  of  twenty 
years  after  completion  of  such  construction 
shall  therefore  be  deemed  to  be  the  period 
of  Federsd  Interest  in  such  facility  few  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  If,  within  twenty  years  after  comple- 
tion of  construction  of  an  academic  facility 
which  has  been  constructed  in  part  with  a 
grant  or  grants  under  title  I  or  II  of  this 
Act— 

"(1)  the  applicant  (or  its  successor  in  title 
or  possession)  ceases  or  fails  to  be  a  public 
or  nonprofit  institution,  or 

"(2)  the  facility  ceases  to  be  used  as  an 
academic  facility,  or  the  facility  is  used  as  a 
facility  excluded  from  the  term  'academic 
facility'  by  section  401(a)(2).  the  United 
States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  such 
applicant  (or  successor)  an  amount  which 
bears  to  the  then  value  of  the  facility  (or  to 
much  thereof  as  constituted  an  approved 
project  or  projects)  the  same  ratio  as  the 
amount  of  such  Federal  grant  or  grants  bore 
to  the  development  cost  of  the  facility  fi- 
nanced with  the  aid  of  such  grant  or  grants. 
Such  value  shall  be  determined  by  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  or  by  action  brought  in 


the  United  States  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  such  facility  is  situated. 

"Method  of  payment 

"Sec.  405.  Payments  under  this  Act  to  any 
State  or  Federal  agency,  institution  of  higher 
education,  or  any  other  organization,  pur- 
suant to  a  grant  or  loan,  may  be  made  in 
Installments,  and  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  with  respect  to  grants  or 
loans  with  necessary  adjustments  on  account 
of  overpayments  or  underpayments. 

"Administrative  appropriations  authorized 
"Sec.  406.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1964,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after, such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
cost  of  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

"Federal  control  not  authorized 
"Sec.  407.  No  department,  agency,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  United  States,  shall  ex- 
ercise any  direction,  supervision,  or  contrcrf 
over  or  prescribe  any  requirements  or  con- 
ditions vrtth  respect  to  the  personnel,  cur- 
riculum, methods  of  Instruction,  or  adminis- 
tration of  any  educational  institution  with 
respect  to  which  any  funds  have  been  made 
available  or  expended  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
"Strike  out  the  amendment  to  the  title." 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  am  offering  com- 
prises the  language  of  HJl.  6143,  ex- 
actly as  it  passed  the  House.  My  reason 
for  doing  so  is  that  I  feel  very  keenly 
the  need  for  a  higher  education  pro- 
gram at  this  session  of  Congress.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  only  certain  way  to 
get  a  bill  passed  this  year  is  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  approve  my  amendment  without 
amendment.  In  that  way,  within  a  few 
days  we  can  have  a  higher  education 
law.  I  am  sure  that  if  my  amendment 
is  adopted,  the  bill  will  be  signed  by  the 
President. 

In  the  world  of  today,  one  thing  is 
certain.  The  nation  that  fritters  away 
the  talents  of  its  young  boys  and  girls 
is  the  nation  that  will  lose  its  every 
chance  for  eminence,  and  perhaps  even 
survival. 

The  doctor  that  never  will  be.  the  sci- 
entist that  never  gets  to  the  test  tube, 
the  teacher  that  never  reaches  the  class- 
room, are  tragedies  that  neither  time 
nor  regret  can  ever  erase. 

Let  us  not  be  the  race  of  people  that 
looks  back  and  thinks  of  what  might 
have  been. 

I  believe,  and  I  hope  all  of  you  vn.U 
believe,  that  ultimately  knowledge  and 
love  will  conquer  Ignorance  and  hate, 
and  that  only  those  who  make  the  most 
of  mankind  will  receive  the  full  em- 
brace of  tomorrow. 

Make  the  most  of  mankind — let  that 
be  our  goal.  Let  that  be  our  determina- 
tion.  Let  that  be  our  unswerving  resolve. 

And  let  us  begin  by  opening  the  doors 
of  education — higher  education — that 
are  now  beginning  to  close,  leaving  young 
America  on  the  threshold. 

College  enrollment  for  the  academic 
year  of  1962  was  nearly  4.2  million,  a  17- 
percent  increase  over  1960.  By  1966  It 
Is  said  that  the  figure  will  have  increased 
46  percent  over  1960. 

The  pressure  will  not  stop  there.  By 
1970  the  number  In  college  institutions 
will  increase  to  7  million,  or  a  growth  of 
nearly  100  percent  In  a  10-year  period. 

The  enrollment  increase  is  not  some- 
thing that  win  go  away  If  we  shut  our 
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eyes  and  fold  our  hands.    It  1b  a  facti 
and  a  fact  that  must  be  faced. 

For  the  first  time  In  history,  Amer-» 
ican  college  presidents  are  placed  in  4 
position  where  they  must  tell  hxmdreds* 
Indeed  thousands,  of  young  men  ana 
women:  "Go  away,  we  have  no  room  fof 
you." 

We  can  open  the  gates  of  knowledge 
for  these  young  people,  but  we  cannot 
do  it  without  spending  more  money. 

To  replace  obsolete  structures  and  tO 
modernize  usable  buildings,  higher  edu- 
cation needs  to  invest  an  average  of  $2.$ 
billion  annually.  Prom  all  sources.  pub4. 
lie  and  private,  we  are  now  spending  only 
$1.3  billion  annually  for  plant  expan« 
sion. 

Many  college  buildings  are  in  deplor* 
able  shape.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that 
structures  donated  by  the  Federal  Gov* 
emment  for  temporary  use  after  World 
War  n  make  up  10  percent  of  all  the 
facilities  currently  in  use  on  college  an4 
university  campuses. 

The  American  Council  on  Education 
said  that  the  crisis  long  predicted  in  thfe 
capacity  of  our  institutions  to  meet  th0 
demands  upon  them  is  no  longer  some* 
thing  that  will  happen  in  the  future. 
It  is  a  thing  of  the  present.  It  is  her^ 
and  now. 

Institutions  of  higher  learning  are  nolir 
at  desperation  point.  They  have  hiked 
tuition  and  fees  75  percent  in  the  laat 
10  years,  and  with  this  increased  revenue 
they  still  must  say  to  young  men  and 
women:  "Go  away,  we  haven't  an^ 
room."  I 

Since  there  is  a  timelag  of  about  fc 
years  between  the  contracting  of  an  acai- 
demic  building  and  its  construction  for 
school  use,  the  need  for  swift  and  deci- 
sive action  is  doubly  important. 

It  is  too  bad  that  we  did  not  act  favor- 
ably in  1958  following  the  recommenda- 
tions of  President  Eisenhower.  It  is  sa(J, 
too.  that  we  were  imable  to  enact  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House  last  year.  Colleges 
need  at  least  24  months  to  plan  and  con- 
struct their  facilities.  So  we  are  able  tio 
give  aid  which  will  not  be  truly  effective 
until  1965.  Nevertheless  the  aid  must  be 
given  because  by  that  time  we  will  have 
between  five  and  six  million  students  Ift 
our  Institutions  of  higher  learning. 

We  come  now  to  the  question:  What 
kind  of  aid  should  be  extended  for  high- 
er education?  i 
Two  years  ago  President  Kennedy  re<^- 
ommended  a  weak  bill  calling  for  loarts 
to  construct  academic  facilities. 

At  least  two-thirds  of  the  States  haye 
forbidden  public  institutions — or  make  It 
diflQcult  for  these  institutions — to  borrow 
money  for  nonrevenue  producing  facili- 
ties. Private  institutions  are  in  an  even 
worse  position.  They  would  have  to  rai4e 
tuition  sky  high  to  handle  great  building 
indebtedness. 

While  loans  can  be  useful  in  some  in- 
stances. Federal  construction  grants  ate 
absolutely  essential  for  both  public  ai^d 
private  colleges. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Unitdd 
States,  nearly  80  percent  of  the  students 
in  higher  education  go  to  private  colleges 
and  universities,  and  about  20  percent  go 
to  public  institutions.    In  the  Nation  ^& 


a  whole.  35  percent  of  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning  are  public  and  65  per- 
cent are  private. 

We  can  thank  heaven  that  our  private 
Institutions  have  been  able  thus  far  to 
perform  a  significant  part  of  our  educa- 
tional task.  If  they  fail  to  keep  pace 
with  the  demands  imposed  upon  them,  a 
tremendous  burden  will  fall  upon  public 
colleges  and  imiversities. 

What  is  needed  is  a  Federal  program 
to  assist  in  the  construction  of  college 
classrooms — a  combination  program  of 
fiat  grants  and  loans  to  both  public  and 
private  colleges  and  universities. 

Last  year  the  House  of  Representatives 
approved  such  a  program  and  the  Sen- 
ate approved  a  weak  construction  loan 
measure.  After  weeks  of  debate,  the 
Senate-House  conference  reported  a  bill 
permitting  grants  for  only  a  few  types 
of  classrooms  and  the  bill  failed  of  en- 
actment in  the  House. 

We  have  lost  1  vsduable  year  and  we 
have  but  a  few  weeks  left  to  adopt  a 
higher  education  program. 

The  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  is  asking  the  Senate  to  ap- 
prove a  proposal  that  closely  resembles 
the  education  bill  that  went  down  to  de- 
feat last  year.  I  feel  that  this  could  be 
a  serious  mistake. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
again  approved  a  flat  grant  and  loan 
program,  and  if  the  Senate  votes  to  ac- 
cept that  program,  we  can  have  a  higher 
education  law  in  a  matters  of  hours. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  we  want  to 
gamble  with  the  future  of  young  Amer- 
ica and  try,  as  we  did  last  year,  to  go 
through  the  conference  route  again,  we 
may  end  up  with  nothing. 

On  August  26.  the  American  Council 
on  Education  asked  all  of  its  member 
institutions  and  organizations  to  com- 
municate with  their  Senators  to  urge 
prompt  and  favorable  action  on  HJl. 
6143  as  passed  by  the  House. 

I  have  received  hundreds  of  telegrams 
from  the  colleges  and  universities  of  this 
coimtry  expressing  a  preference  for  the 
House  bill.  This  preference  does  not 
stem  solely  from  the  practical  aspects 
of  the  legislative  situation.  It  springs  as 
well  from  the  desire  of  college  educators 
to  maintain  complete  freedom  of  plan- 
ning and  prograiming  for  their  institu- 
tions. They  do  not  want  to  fashion 
their  education  programs  to  accord  with 
some  Federal  directive.  They  want  to 
tailor  those  programs  to  meet  the  needs 
as  they  see  them. 

The  Senate  committee  would  have  the 
Federal  Government  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  classrooms  only  if  the  class- 
rooms were  used  for  the  sciences  and  en- 
gineering. 

In  following  such  an  approach,  do  we 
not  run  the  risk  of  directing  educational 
endeavor  into  a  narrow  canal  advancing 
a  few  disciplines  at  the  expense  of  all 
others?    And  for  what  reason? 

Is  it  not  patently  absurd  to  say  that 
it  is  unconstitutional  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  history  classrooms  but  con- 
stitutional to  aid  In  the  construction  of 
science  classrooms  at  a  private  college  or 
university? 


Those  who  favor  grants  only  for  the 
building  of  science  and  engineering 
classrooms  say  that  such  aid  is  consti- 
tutional because  the  subject  matter  has 
a  relationship  to  national  defense. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  of  no  single  per- 
son who  was  excluded  from  the  armed 
services  because  of  an  inadequate  foun- 
dation in  science  and  engineering. 

But  I  can  point  to  thousands  of  per- 
sons who  were  barred  from  the  service 
because  they  did  not  know  how  to  read 
and  write  the  English  language. 

A  grant  for  the  construction  of  class- 
rooms at  a  private  church -related  col- 
lege is  either  constitutional  or  it  is  not 
and  the  law  draws  no  legal  distinction 
between  science  and  history,  between  en- 
gineering and  English. 

Among  the  2,000  or  so  institutions  of 
higher  education,  about  1.300  are  private 
schools;  512  are  nondenominational.  475 
Protestants,  308  Roman  Catholic,  and  24 
are  of  other  denominations. 

Even  with  all  the  private  and  public 
college  classrooms,  there  will  not  be  room 
for  the  youngsters  who  are  coming  along 
unless  we  aid  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  both  private  and  public. 

Let  us  not  send  the  word  out  to  the 
country  that  we  will  help  these  institu- 
tions only  if  they  build  a  certain  type  of 
classroom. 

They  have  done  a  wonderful  job  of 
educatmg  our  young  men  and  women, 
and  if  they  need  some  English  class- 
rooms, let  us  not  tell  them  to  wait  10 
years  until  they  need  a  science  building. 
Do  we  want  scientists  in  our  labora- 
tories but  not  teachers  in  our  schools? 
Do  we  want  engineers  and  not  writers? 
Do  we  advance  the  mathematician 
and  discourage  the  historian?  It  seems 
to  me  we  are  doing  all  of  these  things 
when  we  give  some  disciplines  prefer- 
ence over  others. 

We  need  the  scientist,  we  need  the  en- 
gineer, we  need  the  English  teacher,  we 
need  the  historian,  we  need  the  ad- 
vancement of  all  disciplines,  in  this  the 
most  complex  era  of  all  time. 

When  we  neglect  the  arts  and  the  hu- 
manities, we  jeopardize  the  values  by 
which  we  should  guide  this  new  world, 
keep  its  politics  free,  its  laws  just,  and 
insure  charity  in  its  common  life. 

Mr.  President,  a  vote  for  the  House- 
passed  higher  education  bill  without 
amendment  is  a  vote  that  will  mean  a 
higher  education  law  within  a  matter  of 
hours. 

A  vote  for  the  committee  reported  bill 
means  an  uncertain  future  for  higher 
education  because  if  it  is  passed  we  may 
end  up  with  no  bill  at  all. 

That  this  situation  is  clearly  recog- 
nized by  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
America  is  unmistakably  evidenced  by 
the  wires  and  letters  that  are  pouring 
into  my  ofBce.  They  are  coming  from 
all  types  of  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing and  I  shall  read  a  number  of  them 
into  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
mainder of  them  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 
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Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President  the  first 
telegram  is  from  the  University  of 
Hawaii,  and  is  as  follows: 

Senatxar  Winston  Proxttt, 
Senate  Ofjice  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Strongly  recommend  you  retain  House- 
passed  version  of  higher  education  bill. 
Senate  version  less  helpful  because  of  re- 
strictions on  construction  and  duplication  of 
existing  Federal  aid  programs.  Desperately 
need  help  Immediately.  We  are  fearful  that 
Senate-House  conference  will  mean  no  high- 
er education  legislation  this  year. 

Thomas  Hamilton. 
University  of  Hawaii. 

The  next  telegram  reads  as  follows: 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

October  10,  1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Phoutt. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

In  acknowledgment  of  your  telegram  of 
October  9,  I  heartily  support  your  proposal 
to  ask  Senate  to  pass  House  higher  educa- 
tion bill  rather  than  to  approve  Senate  com- 
mittee bill.  I  am  wiring  Ohio  Senators  to 
this  effect. 

John  S.  Millis, 
President,  Western  Reserve  University. 

Incidentally,  Dr.   Millis   is   a  former 
president  of  the  University  of  Vermont. 
I  continue  to  read : 

Welleslet  Hills,  Mass., 

October  10,  1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Agree  that  H.R.  6143  as  passed  by  House 
Is  a  better  bill,  and  amendment  by  Senate 
will  decrease  chance  of  higher  education 
legislation  this  year. 

Henry  A.  Kriebel, 
President,  Babson  Institute  Wellesley 
Hills,  Mass. 


Mzlwaukke,  Wis.. 

October  10,  1963. 
Senator  Winston  PROTmr, 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C.: 

Wholeheartedly  support  your  proposal. 
Have  so  informed  our  Senators  as  follows: 
"Strongly  urge  your  support  of  Senator 
Proxjtt's  amendment  to  substitute  House- 
passed  higher  education  bill  (H.R.  1643)  for 
Senate  committee  bill.  Senate  committee 
bin  Is  so  restrictive  that  few  private  In- 
stitutions wUl  benefit  from  it.  Morse  bUl 
would  create  even  greater  Imbalance  between 
public  and  private  higher  education.  Would 
also  create  an  ever  greater  Imbalance  between 
sciences  and  the  humanities."  Our  grati- 
tude to  you. 

Sincerely. 

William  Kellet,  S.J.. 
President,  Marquette  Unii>ersity. 

Port  Worth,  Tex., 

October  10. 1963. 
Hon.  Winston  Proutt. 
U.S.  Senator.  Washington.  D.O.: 

We  do  want  a  higher  education  bill  this 
year.  We  would  prefer  House  version  or 
any  bill  which  does  not  restrict  grants  to 
certain  types  of  construction.  A  case  can 
be  made,  however,  for  the  special  urgency  of 
science,  engineering,  and  library  construc- 
tion, and  we  would  find  this  bUl  reasonably 
satisfactory.  Letters  on  this  matter  were 
sent  yesterday  to  Senators  Tower  and  Yab- 

BOROX7GH. 

Thank  you  for  your  concern. 

J.  M.  Moxn>T. 
Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs, 
Texas  Christian  University. 


Notke  Dame,  Ind., 

October  11.  1963. 
Hon.  Winston  Proutt, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C.: 

I  tvdly  support  your  proposal  to  have  Sen- 
ate  approve   House   education   bill.     I  shall 
wire  our  Senators  likewise.     Many  thanks. 
Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesburo, 
President.  University  of  Notre  Dame. 


Butte,  Mont.. 
October  10. 1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
U.S.  Senate  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Re  Senator  Proutt's  wire  this  date.  House 
passed  bill  on  higher  education  is  preferable 
to  Senate  committee  bill. 

E.  G.  Koch, 
President,  Montana  School  Mines. 


Rapid  Crrr,  8.  Dak., 

October  10, 1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

This  message  is  going  to  Senators  Proutt. 
MUNDT.  and  McGovern  in  response  to  Sen- 
ator Proutt's  telegram.  If  we  are  to  have 
a  higher  education,  academic  facilities  bill, 
I  favor  the  House -approved  version.  The 
need  for  facilities  is  not  limited  to  science, 
engineering,  and  libraries.  National  need  is 
for  well-educated  people.  My  experience 
indicates  that  they  are  as  scarce  In  English 
or  the  humanities  as  In  science  and  engi- 
neering. I  suggest  you  consider  these  facts 
in  deciding  where  to  put  your  support. 

P.  L.  Partlo. 
President,    South    Dakota    School    of 
Mines  and  Technology. 


Galesburg,  III., 
October  10,  1963. 
U.S.  Senator  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Heartily  endorse   position  you  are  taking 
with  reference  to  higher  education  blU. 
Sharvt  G.  Umbeck, 
President,  Knox  College. 

Los  Angeles,  Calit., 

October  10.  1963. 
W.  L.  Proutt. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C.: 

Strongly  favor  House  bill.  Senate  commit- 
tee bill  too  restrictive.  Nonscience  higher 
education  vital  to  Nation's  life. 

Arthur  G.  Coons. 
Occidental  College. 

Norman,  Okla., 
October  10. 1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  B.C.: 

Agree  with  your  position.  Urge  your  sup- 
port House-passed  higher  education  bill. 

G.  L.  Cross, 
President,  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Columbus.  Ohio, 

October  10, 1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Proutt. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  am  in  fuU  support  of  Prouty  request  that 
Senate  approve  H.R.  6143  as  approved  by 
House.  Changes  suggested  by  Senate  com- 
mittee would  appear  to  lead  to  failure  of 
passage  of  this  needed  legislation  this  year. 
Novice  G.  Fawcett, 
President.  Ohio  State  University. 


Carbondale,  III.. 

October  10. 1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Proxttt, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  approval  of  House-passed  higher  edu- 
cation biU  and  recommend  you  proceed  with 
propxjsed  action.  Mentioned  in  your  wire, 
passage    this   year    vital    to    the   continuing 


progress  of  higher  education  and  the  ever- 
increasing  numbers  seeking  educational  op- 
portunities. 

Deltte  W.  Morris, 
President.  Southern  Illinois  University. 


Hamilton,  N.Y., 
October  10, 1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  agree  that  Senate  should  be  urged  to 
pass  House  version  of  HR.  6143.  Not  only 
Is  it  In  my  Judgment  better  bill  than  more 
restrictive  Senate  version,  but  its  passage 
seems  more  likely  to  result  in  adoption  of 
legislation  this  session.  Either  bill  would  be 
helpful,  but  adoption  one  of  these  urgent. 
Both  in  substance  and  in  terms  of  hope  for 
legislation  this  session  House  version  of  HJl. 
6143  seems  preferable.  I  urge  your  vote  In  its 
support. 

Vincent  M.  Barnett,  Jr., 
President,  Colgate  University. 


Athens,  Tenn., 
October  10, 1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Tennessee  Wesleyan  College  and  I  believe 
all  higher  education  would  be  served  better 
if  Senate  were  to  pass  House  of  Representa- 
tives version  of  educational  facilities  blU. 
Most  urgent  need  is  assistance  for  under- 
graduate education.  While  Tennessee  Wes- 
leyan College  is  most  Immediately  Interested 
in  science  building  construction,  we  would 
prefer  to  see  no  restrictions  on  type  of  un- 
dergraduate facilities  assisted  by  this  legis- 
lation. 

RoT  B.  Shillinc,  Jr., 
Assistant  to  the  President,  Tennessee 

Wesleyan  College 
(For  President  Mohney  in  his   absence 
from  the  country) . 


South  Orange,  N.J., 

October  10,  1963. 
Senator  Winston  Proutt. 
U.S.   Senate.   Washington,  D.C.: 

Deeply  appreciate  your  telegram  wired 
New  Jersey  Senators  urging  passage  of  higher 
education  bill  as  it  came  from  House  of 
Representatives. 

Msgr.  Edward  Fleming, 
Executive    Vice    President,    Seton    Hall 
University. 

New  London,  Conn., 

October  10,  1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Proxttt, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Heartily  approve  your  choice  of  the  House 
bill  to  aid  higher  education  over  the  Senate 
bill.  Latter  takes  a  shortsighted  view  of 
the  American  college  and  Intellectual  tradi- 
tion. This  woman's  college  of  1,400,  stands 
in  need  of  a  new  academic  building  devoted 
to  the  social  sciences  in  which  field  Ameri- 
can women,  including  graduate  of  Connecti- 
cut College,  have  offered  intelligent  leader- 
ship for  a  half  a  century.  Our  future  plans 
would  be  frustrated  by  loss  of  House  bill. 
Good  luck. 

Charles  Shain, 
President.  Connecticut  College. 


Watxrvillz,  Mains, 

October  10,  1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Colby  College  strongly  urges  you  to  sup- 
port passage  hl^er  education  facilities  bill. 
HJt.   6143   preferable   to   Senate   c<»nmlttee 
version  limiting  purposes  of  construction. 
Robert  E.  L.  Steidb, 
President.  Colby  College. 
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VxHCKHNxs,  I»a>.,  I 

October  10,  19€3.     ' 
Hon.  Winston  Proxjtt,  , 

VS.  Senate, 
Wathin^tcn.  DX!.: 

Certainly  a^e«  with  your  approval  of  HH. 
6143  without  amendment.  It  Is  much  more 
reailstle  In  facing  the  ne«<ls  of  higher  edu- 
cation than  to  limit  grants  only  for  con- 
struction of  science,  engineering,  and  Ubraiyt 
buildings. 

Isaac  K.  Bcckxs. 
President,  Vincennes  University. 

AuBtraN,  Ala., 
October  10,  1963. 
Hon.  Winston  P«otjtt. 

U.S.  Senator,  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
inffton,  D.C.: 
Re  telegram  we  have  recently  expressed  otu- 
▼lew  farorlng  HJl.  6143  to  Senators  Hnx  and 
Bpaskman.  In  past  6  years  Auburn  Uni- 
versity has  spent  $12  million  In  State  funds 
for  aclenc*  and  mathematics  facilities  and< 
a  library,  while  we  have  some  continuing 
needs  In  engineerliig  and  veterinary  medl-i 
cine.  Our  greatest  need  is  for  general  class- 
room facilities  for  other  areas.  No  educa- 
tional program  In  the  sciences  or  engineer- 
ing Is  complete  without  supporting  non- 
■dentlflc  disciplines.  We  favor  the  provi- 
sions of  the  House  bill  to  those  of  the  Senate 
committee  bill.  i 

Rau>h  B.  Draughon,  I 

President,  Auburn  University. 


East  Orancx,  N.J., 

October  10.  1993. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Paotrtr, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  respectfully  request  that  an  effort  be 
made  by  you  to  obtain  Senate  approval  of' 
higher  education  bill  as  passed  by  House  of 
Representatives — H.R.  6143.  Favorable  Sen- 
ate action  on  the  House  bill  will  avoid  de- 
lay of  a  Senate-House  conference. 

EVAU)  B.  Lawson, 
President,  Upsala  College. 


Chattanooga,  Tenn^ 

October  10,  1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  favor  passage  of  legislation  by  the  Sen 
ate,  during  1963.  which  will  provide  desper- 
ately needed  resources  for  education.     I  am 
committed  to  local  support  and  Chattanooga | 
has  been  most  generous  In  support  of  the 
University  of  Chattanooga,  a  private  Instltu- ' 
tlon.  but  tomorrow's  needs  are  beyond  local 
resources  to  meet.     I  commend  your  leader- 
ship in  urging  resources  be  made  available 
to  meet  national  needs  in  education. 
LXBOT  A.  Mabtin. 
President.  University  of  Chattanooga. 

Cleveland,  Ohio, 

October  10.  1993. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Pboctt, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Thank  you  for  telegram.  We  heartily  en- 
dorse your  recommendation.  House  version, 
HJl.  6143. 

Sister  Mast  Inez,  SND., 
President,  Notre  Dame  College. 


Chsstek,  Pa.,  October  10, 1963. 
Senator  Paourr, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Pennsylvanl*  Military  CoUec*  urges  the 
Senate  ot  the  United  States  to  pass  the 
House-passed  version  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion bill.  Tour  support  will  prove  beneficial 
to  all  at  higher  education. 

C.  Moll, 

President.  Pennsylvania  Military  College. 


CHABLonrTS,  N.C.,  October  10, 1963. 
Hon,  WnrsTOMr  L.  Phoutt, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Strongly  urge  substitution  higher  educa- 
tion bin  HJl.  6143  passed  by  the  House  in 
place  of  bill  recommended  by  the  Senate 
committee.  Overconcentration  on  science 
and  engineering  tends  a  weakness  In  Amer- 
ican higher  education.  This  is  the  mistake 
the  Soviet  Union  has  made. 

Edwin  P.  Walker, 
President,  Queens  College. 


Alfred,  NY.,  October  10, 1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Approval  of  HJt.  6143  by  Senate  without 
modification  is  imperative.  This  bill  de- 
signed to  give  colleges  and  universities  kind 
of  assistance  most  needed  as  they  prepare 
to  provide  college  opportunities  for  rapidly 
increasing  numbers  of  youth.  One  of  most 
Important  bills  before  Congress  in  this  ses- 
sion.    Urge  your  strong  support  of  this  bill. 

M.  E^xis  Drake, 
President  of  Alfred  University. 

Allboant.  N.Y.,  October  10, 1963. 
Senator  WmsTON  L.  Proutt, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C.: 

Thank  you  for  your  telegram.  We,  too, 
favor  the  House-passed  bill  in  lieu  of  Senate 
committee  bill.  I  had  already  contacted  our 
two  Senators.     Best  wishes. 

Francis  W.  Kearnet.  O  J.M., 
President.  St.  Bonaventure  University. 

ECmosToif,  R.I., 
October  10,  1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Heartily  endorse  your  attempt  to  secxire 
Senate  approval  of  the  House-approved  ver- 
sion HJl.  6143  in  lieu  of  Senate  version. 
Agree  that  necessity  of  a  Senate-House  con- 
ference which  would  result  from  passage  of 
the  Senate  bill,  might  Jeopardize  ultimate 
action  on  an  education  facilities  bill  this 
year.  Would  stress  strongly  that  we  need 
passage  of  a  facilities  bill  as  soon  as  possible. 

E.  W.  Hartuno, 
Provost,  University  of  Rhod'*  Island. 

Tallahassee,  Fla., 

October  11.  1963. 
Winston  L.  Proutt, 
U.S.  Senator,  Washington.  D.C.: 

I  favor  House  bill  for  flat  grants  for  uni- 
versity construction,  rather  than  Senate  com- 
mittee restriction.  Have  previously  notified 
our  Senators. 

J.  Wayne  Reitz. 
President.  University  of  Florida. 

Gainesville,  Fla. 

Knoxville,  Tewn., 

October  11.  1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  B.C.: 

Urge  you  to  approve  and  support  House- 
passed  higher  education  bill  authorizing  flat 
grants  for  construction  of  education  facili- 
ties. 

James  A.  Colston, 
President.  Kruxcville  College. 

MiDDLEBURT,   VT., 

October  11.  1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
U.S.  Senate,  W<ishington,  B.C.: 

My  deposition  to  concur  your  Judgment  to 
favor  House-passed  higher  education  bill.  As 
new  president,  absorbed  In  affairs  Middle- 
bury  College,  do  not  have  sufficient  command 
of  pros  and  cons  to  voice  strong  conviction 
on  differences  between  House  and  Senate 
MU. 

Jaices  I.  Armstrono, 

Pre«td«nf. 


Johnson,  Vt., 
October  10.  1963. 
Winston  L.  Proutt, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Appreciate  your  support  of  higher  educa- 
tion facilities  bill.     Prefer  House  version. 
Odino  a.  Mabtinett, 
President,     Johnson     State     Teachers 
College. 


Plainfield,  Vt.. 
October  10.  1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

I  agree  with  you  regarding  higher  educa- 
tion bill.  Please  refer  to  my  letter,  Septem- 
ber 3. 

RoTCE  S.  Pitkin, 
President.  Goddard  College. 


Poultnet,  Vt., 
October  10.  1963. 
Winston  L.  Proutt, 
U.S.  Senate  Building. 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Completely  endorsed  your  stand  on  higher 
education  bill.  Thank  you  for  keeping  me 
Informed. 

Raymond  A.  Whtthbt, 
President,  Green  Mountain  College. 

Bennington,  Vt.. 

October  10,  1963. 
Winston  L.  Proutt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

I  am  fully  in  agreement  with  your  posi- 
tion and  conclusions.  May  I  add  my  appre- 
ciation of  your  concern  for  education  and 
my  personal  regards. 

W.  C.  Fels, 
President,  Bennington  College. 

PULLEBTON,  CaUT., 

October  11.  1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

I  strongly  urge  approval  by  Senate  of 
House-passed  higher  education  bill,  rather 
than  Senato  committee  version,  which  is 
much  less  satisfactory  to  the  beet  Interests 
of  hlghw  education. 

W.  B.  Langsoort, 
President,  Orange  State  College. 

Boston,  Mass., 
October  11,  1963. 
Winston  L.  PROtrrY. 
U.S.  Senator,  Washington,  B.C.: 

While  I  am  In  favor  of  the  House  version 
of  a  higher  education  bill,  I  do  not  feel  any 
action  should  be  taken  which  would  Jeop- 
ardize the  passage  of  a  higher  education  bill 
this  year.  Certainly  the  Senate  bill  would 
meet  my  approval  IX  circumstances  were 
right. 

President, 
Conner  Wheelock  College. 
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Universitt  Park,  N.  Mex., 

October  11,  1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Appreciate  your  support  of  higher  educa- 
tion facilities  bill.  Need  results  badly. 
Prefer  House  version,  but  will  support  what 
gets  results,  thanks. 

R.  B.  Oorbett, 
President,  New  Mexico  State  University. 

RoswELL.  N.  Mex., 

October  11.  1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
U.S.  Senator,  Washington,  B.C.:  / 

Replying  your  telegram  October  9  request- 
ing views  on  construction  features  of  House 
and  Etenate  c<Hnmlttee  versions  of  higher 
education  bill,  I  eoncttr  that  flexibility  al- 
lowed by  House  bill  is  the  more  desirable. 


Concur   also,    that   delay   possibly   resulting 
from  Senate-House  conference   and   leading 
to  failure   to   pass   any  bill   this   session   of 
Congress,  would  be  most  unfortunate. 
MaJ.  Gen.  Sam  W.  Agee, 
Superintendent,  New  Mexico  Military 
Institute. 

Kansas  City,  Mo., 

October  11,  1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  B.C.: 

Thank  you  for  your  wire.     Strongly  agree 
that  course  you  suggest  Is  most  practical  and 
prudent.     Am  notifjring  Senators  Long  and 
Symington. 
Very  Rev.  Maurice  E.  Vanackeren,  S.J., 

President,  Rockhurst  College. 


St.  Paul,  Minn., 
October  11,  1963. 
Senator  Winston  Proutt, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Urgently  request  Senate  approve  House- 
passed  higher  education  bill  in  lieu  of  Senate 
committee  bill. 

Rev.  Msgr.  James  P.  Shannon, 

College  of  St.  Thomas. 

Convent  Station,  N.J., 

October  11,  1963. 
Winston  L.  PROxrrT, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C.: 

Urge  acceptance  of  HJl.  6143  without  mod- 
ification by  the  Senate.  Legislation  is  needed 
by  the  colleges  at  this  time. 

Sister  Hildegard  Marie, 
President,  College  of  St.  Elizabeth. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 

October  11.  1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

1  heartily  endorse  the  higher  education  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House. 

W.  Spoelhoe, 
Calvin  College. 

Fond  Du  Lac,  Wis., 

October  11,  1963. 
Senator  Winston  Proutt, 
Senator  from  Vermont.  Washington,  B.C.: 

Faculty  and  administrators  of  Marian  Col- 
lege appreciate  your  plan  for  expediting  pas- 
sage of  higher  education  bill. 

Sister  Pioelis, 

President. 


Castleton,  Vt., 
October  11,  1963. 
Winston  L.  PROtmr: 

I  heartily  endorse  your  Intention  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  approve  the  House-passed 
higher  education  bill. 

Richard  J.  Dunoaf, 
President,  Castleton  State  College. 


Beaver  Falls,  Pa., 

October  11.  1963. 
Winston  L.  Proutt, 

U.S.  Senator,  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, B.C.: 
I  agree  that  House-passed  higher  education 
bill  is  preferable  to  Senate  committee  bill. 
However,  either  will  be  most  helpful  if  not 
unduly   restrictive   concerning    church    col- 
leges.    We  are  grateful  for  your  interest  in 
this  matter  and  would  appreciate  your  in- 
forming the  two  Senators  from  Pennsylvania. 
Edwin  C.  Clark, 
President.  Geneva  College. 

Bridoeport,  Conn., 

October  11,  1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Proxttt, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Strongly    urge    support    of    House-passed 
higher  education  bill,  so  that  some  favorable 


legislative  action  for  college  facilities  will  be 
approved  this  year. 

James  H.  Halsbt, 
Chancellor,  University  of  Bridgeport. 

Fairbanks,  Alaska, 

October  11.  1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  B.C.: 

Urgent  necessity  for  maximum  Federal 
support  for  higher  education  facilities  re- 
quired immediate  action  on  House  version 
facilities  legislation.  Senate  version  pro- 
viding categorical  grants  excellent  if  im- 
mediate passage  by  House  and  Senate  could 
be  assured.  With  a  25-percent  Increase  in 
high  school  graduates  facing  the  Nation  next 
June  and  with  the  exceedingly  grave  prob- 
lem arising  on  employment  of  youth  upon 
us,  failure  to  pass  academic  facilities  bill 
now  would  invite  national  disaster.  Nation- 
ally and  Internationally,  we  are  beyond  the 
point  of  return  to  the  good  old  days  when 
higher  education  could  be  left  to  survive  on 
its  own. 

William  R.  Wood, 
President.  University  of  Alaska. 


Tacoma,  Wash., 
October  11.  1963. 
Winston  L.  Proutt, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C.: 

I  endorse  your  proposal  to  ask  the  Senate 
to  approve  House-passed  higher  education 
bill. 

Robert  Nortvedt, 
President,  Pacific  Lutheran  University. 

St.  Marys  College,  Calif., 

October  11,  1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  B.C: 

I  encourage  the  passage  of  House  passed 
higher  education  bill  authorizing  flat  grants 
for  construction.    This  is  the  best  possibility. 
Brother  T.  Michael. 
President,  St.  Marys  College. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  earlier  that 
grants  to  private  institutions  of 
higher  learning  are  either  constitutional 
or  they  are  not. 

They  are  not  made  constitutional 
simply  by  calling  them  grants  related 
to  the  national  defense. 

The  real  test  is  whether  the  grants 
are  or  are  not  related  to  the  teaching 
of  rehglous  subjects. 

If  grants  were  made  constitutional 
simply  because  they  had  a  relationship 
to  national  defense  why  then  it  would  be 
theoretically  possible  to  build  theologi- 
cal schools  on  the  ground  that  the  mili- 
tary services  need  more  chaplains. 

The  Federal  Government  is  presently 
and  has  been  for  decades  making  avail- 
able substantial  grants  running  into 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  both 
public  and  private  nonprofit  institutions 
of  higher  education.  One  of  the  more 
recent  programs  dealing  with  the  trans- 
fers of  real  properties  to  denominational - 
sponsored  organizations  for  health  and 
education  uses  has  given  aid  to  some  524 
denominational  institutions.  Two  him- 
dred  and  six  grants  were  made  imder  this 
program  to  Catholic  institutions  and  318 
to  Protestant  and  Jewish  institutions. 
The  value  of  the  properties  transferred  is 
approximately  (13.5  million. 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  would  seri- 
ously contend  that  the  real  property 
which  was  transferred  to  colleges,  both 
public  and  private,  was  transferred  with 
defense  objectives  in  mind.  It  was  trans- 
ferred to  promote  the  further  develop- 
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ment  of  education  in  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

We  can  go  back  to  the  beginning  of 
this  covmtry  when  George  Washington 
submitted  his  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  on  January  8,  1790,  and  we 
find  in  that  message  the  concept  I  ad- 
vance today  that  grants  to  aid  higher 
education  may  be  made  to  both  public 
and  private  colleges  for  the  arts  as  well 
as  the  sciences. 

In  his  message,  President  Washington 
said: 

Nor  am  I  less  persuaded  that  you  will 
agree  with  me  in  opinion  that  there  is  noth- 
ing which  can  better  deserve  your  patronage 
than  the  promotion  of  science  and  litera- 
ture. •  •  •  Whether  this  desirable  object 
win  be  best  promoted  by  affording  aids  to 
seminaries  of  learning  already  established,  by 
the  institution  of  a  national  university,  or 
by  any  other  expedients  will  be  well  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

The  fact  that  these  two  paragraphs 
comprised  20  percent  of  the  address  gives 
some  clue  to  Washington's  feelings  about 
the  relative  importance  of  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

The  seminaries,  or  colleges  and  uni- 
versities as  they  are  now  known,  to 
which  President  Washington  referred 
were  church-controlled,  or  church- 
related,  colleges  then  and  included  even 
Georgetown,  which  was  founded  the  year 
before  this  message. 

THE  impact   of  THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT   TO   THE 

CONSTITUTION    UPON    FEDERAL    AID    TO    EDUCA- 
TION 

In  1961  at  the  request  of  congression- 
al committees  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  prepared  for 
these  committees  a  brief  on  the  impact 
of  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion upon  Federal  aid  to  education.  The 
brief  was  prepared  by  Alanson  W.  Will- 
cox,  General  Counsel  of  the  Department. 

This  administration  memorandum 
draws  a  clear  distinction  between  ele- 
mentary and  college  education  primarily 
on  the  basis  that  elementary  education 
is  compulsory  while  higher  education  is 
voluntary.  It  is  said  in  the  memoran- 
dum that  the  college  student  who  selects 
an  institution  where  religious  instruction 
is  mandatory  "is  merely  asserting  his 
constitutional  right  to  the  free  exercise 
thereof." 

In  addition,  the  brief  brings  to  focus 
the  fact  that  at  the  college  and  graduate 
levels  public  institutions  alone  "could 
not  begin  to  cope"'  with  the  difficulties 
involved.  Consequently  it  concludes 
that  "to  the  extent  that  Congress  finds 
it  appropriate  to  encourage  the  expan- 
sion of  our  university  and  college  facili- 
ties. Congress  must  be  free  to  build  upon 
what  we  have,  the  private  as  well  as  the 
public  institutions." 

I  shall  read  now  the  pertinent  excerpts 
from  the  HEW  memorandum  which  re- 
late to  Federal  aid  to  private  colleges: 

The  constitutional  principles  Involved  are 
Obviously  the  same  whether  the  subject  is 
elementary  and  secondary  school  education 
or  higher  education,  but  the  factual  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  application  of  the 
principles  are  dramatically  different.  The 
reasons  are  largely  historical. 

The  history  of  education  in  the  United 
States    at    the    grammar    and    high    school 
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levd  U  largely  on*  of  Cre*  public  schooU. 
Willie  private  Institutions  exist  and  cannot 
be  ooDstttuttonaUy  prohibited,  the  fact  ot 
the  matter  la  that  some  86  percent  of  the 
children  in  the  United  States  are  educated 
in  public  schools.  The  reason  for  this  his- 
torically lies  both  in  the  public  policy  per- 
ceived in  educating  children  and  in  th« 
implementation  of  that  policy  by  making 
education  at  the  lower  levels  compulsory^ 
In  order  to  compel  the  education  of  children, 
States  were  obliged  to  provide  a  system  o< 
education  which  was  open  to  all.  In  addl-« 
tlon,  it  was  prohibited  to  the  States  to  teacH 
religion  or  to  give  a  religious  education  in 
such  schools.  Whatever  other  courses  mlgh* 
have,  in  theory  or  even  in  fact,  been  possible, 
the  States  choee  to  implement  their  policy 
by  a  system  of  free  public  schools. 

The  history  of  college  and  university  edu- 
cation Is  almost  precisely  the  opposite, 
While  firasn  a  relatively  early  date  the  Fed- 
eral and  Boaae  State  governments  subsidise^ 
Stats  unlwnltlee  and  colleges,  the  bulk  ot 
advanced  education  has  untU  recently  l>eeq 
carried  on  by  private  Institutions,  the  ma- 
jority   of   which   have   a   religious    origin. 

Primary  schooling  has  long  been  accepted 
as  eesentlal  for  every  American  child,  and 
secondary  education  is  rapidly  becoming 
recognized  as  almost  equally  a  necessity. 
Attendance  at  a  university  or  college,  on  UM 
other  hand,  has  always  been  a  matter  ot 
individual  decision,  dictated  or  Influenced 
by  the  circumstances  and  preferences  of  th* 
individual  child  and  his  family.  Even  today 
fewer  than  half  of  the  high  school  graduate* 
enter  ooUeg*  on  a  full-time  basis,  and  ot 
these  41  percent  are  students  in  nonpubllQ 
Institutions.'  . 

Reflecting  these  dllTerences  in  history  and 
practice.  State  laws  everywhere  require 
school  attendance  of  all  children  for  a  5Ub4 
stantlal  period  of  years,  whereas,  needless  to 
aay,  there  Is  no  oorreepondlng  requirement 
at  the  college  level.  Those  children  whoe# 
parents  so  elect  may  satisfy  the  compulsory 
attendance  laws  by  attendance  at  private 
schools,  but  they  are  still  subject  to  com- 
pulsion once  that  election  has  been  madei 
The  election  can  be  reversed  if  the  parent* 
wish  to  do  so — it  not  immediately,  then  at 
the  start  at  the  next  school  term  or  year--- 
but  while  the  election  stands,  the  child  1* 
not  absolved  from  enforced  attendance  at 
classes,  secular  or  sectarian  as  the  case  ma| 

be.  I 

The  position  of  the  college  student  is  ver^ 
different.  His  attendance  is  wholly  volunt 
tery,  not  merely  a  diotce  between  altema4 
tlve  commands  of  the  State.  He  la  matur« 
enough,  moreover,  to  have  made  the  decision 
to  attend  college  and  to  select  the  InsUtutloa 
best  suited  to  his  career  objectives,  or  at 
least  to  have  participated  intelligently  lil 
those  decisions.  Furthermore,  he  can  better 
understand  the  significance  of  sectarian  a$ 
compared  to  secular  teaching.  At  some  seo« 
tartan  institutions  he  la  not  required  to 
study  religion,  but,  if  he  chooses  to  do  so,  of 
chooses  an  institution  where  religious  in* 
structlon  Is  mandatory,  he  is  merely  assert- 
ing his  constitutional  right  to  the  free 
exercise  thereof. 

There  are  thus  Important  differences  be* 
tween  school  and  college,  not  only  in  terms 
of  history  and  tradition  but  also  in  terms  ot 
the  compulsory  nature  c€  attendance^ 
There  are  differences,  too,  from  the  standi- 
point  of  the  national  Interest  Involved.  At 
the  college  and  graduate  levels  the  pubUf 
Institutions  alone  could  not  begin  to  copf 
with  the  number  of  young  men  and  women 


'The  U3.  Department  of  Health,  Educat 
tlon,  and  Welfare,  Of&ce  of  Education,  estl* 
mates  that  of  those  who  graduate  from  hlgt  i 
school  43  percent  enter  college  on  a  full" 
time  basis  and  10  percent  on  a  part-tlmo 
basis.  Of  those  who  do  enter,  approxlmatel; ' 
60   percent  eventually   graduate. 


alrefuly  In  pursuit  of  higher  education,  and 
expansion  of  theee  institutions  or  the  cre- 
ation of  new  onee  sufficient  to  meet  the  ex- 
pected Increase  of  enrollment  is  out  of  the 
question.  The  effort  which  It  Is  agreed  must 
now  be  made  in  the  field  of  higher  education 
would,  if  confined  to  public  Institutions, 
force  an  ever  more  intensive  selection  of  stu- 
dents and  ever  more  concentrated  effort  to 
guide  them  into  fields  of  study  deemed  im- 
portant to  the  national  defense  and  welfare. 
It  would  likely  Induce  these  institutions  to 
overemphasize  particular  fields  of  study  to 
the  detriment  of  a  balanced  curriculum. 
Such  warping  of  our  educational  policies  is 
not  to  be  contemplated  lightly,  and.  to  the 
extent  that  Congress  finds  It  appropriate  to 
encourage  expansion  of  our  university  and 
college  facilities.  Congress  must  be  free  to 
build  upon  what  we  have,  the  private  as  well 
as  the  public  institutions. 

All  these  considerations  indicate  that  aid 
to  higher  education  is  less  likely  to  encoun- 
ter constitutional  difficulty  than  aid  to  pri- 
mary and  secondary  schools.  The  same  con- 
siderations apply  even  more  forcefully  to 
graduate  and  specialized  education. 

Governmental  assistance  directly  to  col- 
leges for  the  construction  and  expansion  of 
academic  facilities  perhaps  raises,  in  the 
case  of  sectarian  Institutions,  a  closer  con- 
stitutional question  than  scholarships. 
Fundamentally  the  distinction  between  as- 
sistance to  sectarian  colleges  and  asslstan-^e 
to  sectarian  elementary  and  high  schools 
rests  upon  differences  between  the  educa- 
tional system  which  exista  in  the  United 
States  at  the  college  and  graduate  school 
level  and  the  predominantly  free  public  edu- 
cational system  at  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  level.  These  differences  cre- 
ate importantly  different  factual  circum- 
stances against  which  the  criteria  previously 
dlscvissed  must  be  considered  to  determine 
the  constitutional  question. 

We  are  not,  at  the  college  level,  dealing 
with  a  system  of  universal,  free,  compul- 
sory education  available  to  all  students. 
The  process  is  more  selective,  the  educa- 
tion more  specialized,  and  the  role  of  pri- 
vate institutions  vastly  more  important. 
There  are  obvious  limitations  upon  what  the 
Oovemment  can  hope  to  accomplish  by  way 
of  expanding  public  or  other  secular  edu- 
cational facilities.  If  the  public  purpose 
Is  to  be  achieved  at  all,  It  can  only  t>e 
achieved  by  a  general  expansion  of  private 
as  well  as  public  colleges,  of  sectarian  as 
well  as  secular  ones. 

Loans  for  construction  of  facilities  may  be 
less  constitutionally  vulnerable  than  grants 
for  the  same  purposes.  But  this  distinction 
Is  not  here  the  only  one  or  perhaps  even 
the  crucial  one.  More  Important  are  the  dis- 
tinctive factors  present  In  American  higher 
education :  the  fact  that  the  connection  be- 
tween religion  and  education  Is  less  appar- 
ent and  that  religious  Indoctrination  Is  leas 
pervasive  in  a  sectarian  college  curriculum; 
the  fact  that  free  public  education  Is  not 
available  to  all  qualified  college  studenta: 
the  desirability  of  maintaining  the  widest 
possible  choice  of  colleges  In  tarms  of  the 
student's  educational  needs  In  a  situation 
no  longer  limited  by  the  necessity  of  attend- 
ing schools  located  close  to  home;  the 
extent  to  which  particular  skills  can  be 
Imparted  only  by  a  relatively  few  institu- 
tions; the  disastrous  national  consequences 
in  terms  of  improving  educational  standards 
which  co\ild  result  from  exclusion  of,  or  dis- 
crimination against,  certain  private  institu- 
tions on  grounds  of  religious  connection; 
and  the  fact  that,  unlike  schools,  the  col- 
legiate enrollment  does  not  have  the  power 
of  State  compulsion  supporting  It. 

LANB-CaANT  FUNDS   TOR  CHtTRCH-RIXATrD 
SCHOCTLS 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  greatest  pro- 
grams ever  passed  by  the  Congress  of 


the  United  States  was  the  program  to  aid 
land-grant  colleges. 

Under  this  program,  both  public  and 
private  church- related  colleges  received 
assistance  and  no  one  ever  argued  that 
the  assistance  was  valid  and  constitu- 
tional because  it  had  defense  objectives. 

I  shall  proceed  now  to  examine  the 
background  of  some  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  that  received  land-grant 
funds  notwithstanding  their  religious 
connection. 

TKK  STATUS  OF  BROWN  UNIVRRSFTT  AS  SBCTARIAN 
WHEN   RECEIVING   LAND-GRANT  FUNDS 

Brown  was  specified  to  be  "nonsec- 
tarian"  in  its  charter  and  at  the  same 
time  to  have  all  of  its  trustees  and  Fel- 
lows to  be  Christian  and  predominently 
Baptist.  Brown  underwent  no  change  on 
this  during  the  period  in  which  It  re- 
ceived land-grant  funds.  This  is  ob- 
served from  the  following: 

In  the  original  charter  of  February 
1764,  it  is  stated  that  there  shall  be  no 
religious  tests  in  the  institution  and  that 
"sectarian  differences  of  opinion  shall  not 
make  any  part  of  the  public  and  classical 
instruction." 

It  is  also  provided  that  of  36  trustees, 
22  shall  forever  be  of  the  "Baptist"  or 
"Antipaedobaptlst"  denomination;  5 
shall  be  Quakers,  5  Episcopalians,  and  4 
Congregatlonalists.  Of  12  Fellows,  8 
shall  be  forever  Baptists  and  the  others 
chosen  indifferently  from  the  other 
denominations  cited  for  trustees.  Va- 
cancies shall  always  be  filled  to  keep 
these  ratios. 

This  original  chaiter  was  unchanged 
through  all  of  the  period  In  which 
Brown  received  land-grant  funds.  This 
is  indicated  by  the  "Final  Report  of  the 
Committee  Appointed  to  Consider 
Changes  in  the  Charter,"  of  June  16, 
1910. 

OTHER  PRIVATE  UNIVERSTTTES  RECETVINO  LAND- 
GRANT  FUNDS,  WITH  REFERENCES  TO  RELIGIOUS 
AFTILMTIOK 

Yale  University:  Yale  University  re- 
ceived land-grant  funds  for  its  Sheffield 
Scientific  School,  from  1863-93. 

Yale  was  chartered  in  1791  with  an  In- 
tent to  uphold  and  propagate  "the  Chris- 
tian Protestant  religion."  The  trustees, 
not  to  exceed  11  or  be  less  than  7,  were 
all  to  be  "ministers  of  the  gospel." 

The  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale 
University  was  designated  by  an  act  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut  in  1871,  and 
confirmed  by  the  general  assembly  In 
1882.  section  3,  to  have  its  board  of  trust- 
ees as  follows:  Of  a  total  of  9,  3 
were  to  be  composed  of  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  the  president  of  Yale  and  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Peabody  Museum  of  Natural  History; 
at  least  3  others  were  to  be  from 
present  or  past  members  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School;  and 
the  rest  chosen  from  any  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  school  and  "without 
regard  to  ecclesiastical  preference". 

Rutgers  University:  Rutgers  operated 
on  an  original  charter  given  to  Queens 
College  and  provided  for  education  in  ' 
"true  religion",  "useful  learning"  and  to 
create  an  "able  and  learned  Protestant 
ministry"  under  the  disciplines  of  the 
Synod  of  Dort  of  1618-19.    The  charter 
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provided  that  the  president  of  the  college 
should  always  be  a  member  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church. 

A  statement  from  the  Report  of  the 
President  of  1920-21.  refers  to  the 
adoption  in  final  form  on  October  29, 
1920.  of  amendments  to  the  charter  de- 
signed for  the  "elimination  of  the  re- 
quirement of  the  denominational  con- 
nection of  the  president  and  some  other 
phrases  in  the  original  document  of  vir- 
tually obsolete  meaning." 

Dartmouth  College :  The  State  of  New 
Hampshire  designed  Dai-tmouth  to  re- 
ceive land-grant  funds  from  1866  to  1892. 

An  act  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
of  June  18,  1816,  to  amend,  enlarge,  and 
improve  the  corporation  of  Dartmouth 
College  specifies  in  section  9  "that  per- 
fect freedom  of  religious  opinion  shall 
be  enjoyed  by  all  officers  and  students 
of  the  university." 

STATE  UNIVERSITIES  OR  COLLEGES  RECEIVINO 
LAND-GRANT  FUNDS  AND  HAVING  HAD  A  RELA- 
TIONSHIP WITH  OTHER  COLLEGES  OF  CHURCH 
AFFILIATION  OF  SOME  DEGREZ 

University  of  Kentucky:  As  Kentucky 
University  it  received  land -grant  funds 
from  1865-1878,  for  its  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College. 

Kentucky  University  was  formed  first 
by  absorbing  the  assets  of  Bacon  Col- 
lege, in  Harrodsburg,  Ky.  and  with  ad- 
ditional State  moneys,  establishing  in 
Lexington.  Ky.  Bacon  had  been  a  school 
founded  by  members  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  denomination.  At  Lexington, 
Kentucky  University  absorbed  Transyl- 
vania University — at  that  time  a  school 
under  dominant  infiuence  of  the  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  although  previously  it 
had  been  imder  infiuence  predominantly 
at  different  times  of  Presbyterians,  and 
Baptists.  During  the  time  Transylvania 
was  part  of  the  Kentucky  University — 
Transylvania  was  privileged  to  retrieve 
its  assets  and  separate  out  again  as 
Transylvania — there  was  established  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Kentucky  University  to  receive  land- 
grant  money. 

In  the  act  of  the  Kentucky  Legisla- 
ture establishing  this  agricultural  and 
mechanical  school,  it  states  in  section  4: 

In  appointment  of  professors.  Instructors, 
and  other  ofBcers  and  assistants,  and  In  the 
prescribing  of  studies  and  the  exercise  there- 
of, and  in  every  part  of  the  management  and 
government  thereof,  no  partiality  shall  be 
shown  to  any  one  sect  or  denomination  over 
another,  nor  anything  sectarian  shall  be 
taught. 

University  of  Delaware :  The  University 
of  Delaware  became  such  in  1921.  It 
was  formerly  Delaware  College,  and  as 
such  received  land -grant  funds.  Dela- 
ware College  in  turn  developed  out  of 
Newark  College  which  traces  continuity 
back  to  an  academy  established  by  the 
Presbyterian  Synod  of  Philadelphia. 

We  have  no  records  at  hand  to  trace 
the  nature  of  the  Presbyterian  influence 
if  any,  on  the  institution  from  1867  on, 
when  the  State  accepted  the  provisions 
of  the  First  Morrill  Act  and  designated 
Delaware  College  as  beneficiary. 

Atlanta  University:  This  school  was 
designated  to  receive  Morrill  Act  funds 
in  1874  and  presumably  received  them 
untU  1891.  Atlanta  University  then  had 
Baptist  affiliation  and  sponsorship. 


Maryland  State  College:  Founded 
originally  as  Delaware  Conference  Acad- 
emy, a  preparatory  branch  of  the  Cen- 
tenary Bible  Institute.  Designated  1890 
as  the  Negro  institution  designated  to 
receive  funds  under  second  Morrill  Act. 
We  have  not  verified  up  to  this  time  the 
possible  church  significance  of  "Cen- 
tenary Bible  Institute." 

UNIVERSrriES  OR  COLLEGES  RECEIVING  LAND- 
GRANT  FUNDS  WHICH  IN  THEIR  ORGANIEATION 
INCORPORATED  CHURCH  SCHOOLS  DONATED  BY 
CHURCHES    TO    THE    STATE 

Auburn  University:  Eastern  Alabama 
Male  College  at  Auburn  was  given  by  the 
Methodist  Church  to  the  State  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1872,  and  on  March  20,  1872, 
State  established  Alabama  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  absorbing  the 
Methodist  school.  State  had  accepted 
provisions  of  Morrill  Act  in  1867,  re- 
affinned  acceptance,  December  31,  1868, 
presumably  did  not  use  any  moneys  on 
Eastern  Alabama  Male  College,  although 
this  is  subject  to  verification. 

Kansas  State  University:  Methodist 
Church  gave  Bluemont  Central  College 
to  State  as  site  for  new  agricultural  col- 
lege which  was  to  receive  land -grant 
funds.  This  "Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College"  became  the  State  university. 

Universiy  of  California:  Original  fore- 
runner was  Contra  Costa  Academy,  es- 
tablished by  Presbyterians  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  Congregational  Associa- 
tion of  California.  This  developed  into 
College  of  California.  This  college 
offered  to  convey  all  of  its  property  to 
the  State,  to  disincorporate  and  cease  to 
exist,  when  State  would  organize  a  uni- 
versity and  establish  a  classical  course. 
This  the  State  did,  receiving  the  College 
of  California,  disbanding  its  own  Agricul- 
tural, Mining,  and  Mechanics  Arts  Col- 
lege, to  form  the  University  of  California. 

FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  UNDER  WHICH  INSTITUTIONS 
WITH  RELIGIOUS  AFFILIATION  RECXIVK  FED- 
ERAL   FUNDS   THROUGH    GRANTS    OR    LOANS 

On  March  28,  1961,  the  Office  of  t^e 
Secretary,  UJ3.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  submitted  to 
Congress  a  list  of  the  Federal  programs 
under  which  institutions  with  religious 
affiliation  receive  Federal  funds  through 
grants  or  loans. 

The  list  of  these  programs  is  so  long 
that  it  would  take  me  hours  to  read  it 
but  I  do  want  to  refer  briefiy  to  some  of 
the  activities. 

INSTITUTES  FOR  TRAINING  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 
COUNSELORS  AND  INSTITUTES  FOR  TRAINING 
MODERN  FOREION  LANGUAGE  TEACHERS  (NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT  (PUBLIC  LAW 
8S-8S4>,  SEC&.  811,  811;    20  U.SX.  491.  881) 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  is  au- 
thorized to  contract  with  institutions  of 
higher  education  for  summer  and  regular 
academic  year  training  programs  to  im- 
prove the  qualifications  of  counselors  In 
secondary  schools  and  modern  foreign 
langusige  teachers.  The  teachers  from 
public,  sectarian  or  any  other  tjTJes  of 
private  sch(X)ls  receive  the  opportunity 
for  training  without  tuition  costs.  How- 
ever, the  act  authorizes  the  Commission- 
er to  pay  a  stipend  for  subsistence  only 
to  those  who  are  to  teach  in  public 
schools. 

Although  the  Instruction  is  conducted 
vmder  a  contractual  arrangement  pur- 


suant to  statute,  it  is  included  in  this  list- 
ing because  the  effect  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  a  grant.  The  contract  finances 
educational  services  by  which  the  partici- 
pating institutions  sei-ve  a  segment  of 
people  whom  it  would  be  their  normal 
function  to  train. 

LANGUAGE    AND    AREA     CENTERS     (NATIONAL    DE- 
FENSE EDUCATION   KCT     (PUBLIC  LAW   85-864). 

SEC.  601(a);   20  u.s.c.  sii(a) 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  is  au- 
thorized to  arrange  through  contracts 
with  Institutions  of  higher  education  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  by  them 
of  centers  for  the  teaching  of  certain 
modem  foreign  languages  and  studies 
related  to  the  cultures  in  which  such  lan- 
guages are  used.  The  languages  are  con- 
fined to  those  for  which  trained  indi- 
viduals are  ixeeded  in  business.  Govern- 
ment or  education.  While  the  statute 
authorizes  only  contracts  for  payment 
of  one-half  the  cost,  the  program  has  all 
the  earmarks  of  a  grant  situation. 

GRANTS  FOR  TEACHING  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OF 
MENTALLY  RETARDED  CHILDREN  (PUBLIC  LAW 
85-926,  SEC.  1,  AS  AMENDED  BT  PUBLIC  LAW 
86-158    AT    73   STAT.   346    (20   U.S.C.   611)) 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  makes 
grants  to  public  or  other  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  to  assist 
them  in  providing  training  of  teachers 
in  fields  related  to  the  education  of 
mentally  retarded  children.  These 
grants  may  be  used  both  in  connection 
with  the  costs  of  instruction  and  for 
establishing  and  maintaining  fellowships. 
This  is  a  new  program  under  which 
grants  have  been  made  to  only  19  insti- 
tutions. One  of  these  is  known  to  have 
religious  affiliation. 

GRANTS  FOR  RSSKARCB,  DEMONSTRATION  AND 
TRAINING  PROJECTS  RELATED  TO  VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION  (VOCATIONAL  REHABILITA- 
TION ACT    (PUBLIC  LAW    565.   83D  CONG.)  ,  SEC. 

4  (a);  29  U.S.C.  34(a)) 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  public  and  other  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions for  paying  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
projects  for  resear(ih  and  demonstra- 
tions in  the  field  of  vcxiational  rehabili- 
tation and  training  of  individuals  in  pro- 
fessional fields  which  provide  services  to 
physically  handicapped  individuals. 
Many  of  the  grants  for  research  and 
demonstration  are  made  to  institutions 
of  higher  education,  and  most  of  the 
grants  for  training  are  made  to  such  in- 
stitutions. The  training  grants  include 
an  amount  to  enable  the  institutions  to 
pay  stipends  to  persons  in  training. 

COOPERATIVK  RESEARCH  OR  DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS  (SEC.  1110  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITI 
ACT,  AS  ADDED  BT  SBC.  331  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  880, 
84TH   (X>NG.;    42    U.S.C.    1310) 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  or  contracts  with  public  and 
other  nonprofit  organizations  for  paying 
part  of  the  cost  of  research  or  demon- 
stration projects  relating  to  public  wel- 
fare and  social  security  matters.  While 
the  enabling  legislation  was  effective  for 
fiscal  year  1957,  appropriations  were  first 
available  to  carry  out  this  program  dur- 
ing the  1961  fiscal  year;  $350,000  has 
been  made  available  for  this  purpose, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  one-third  to 
one-half  of   that  amotmt  will  be  for 
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financing  projects  at  institutions  of  high- 
er education.  In  the  approval  of  suth 
projects  no  distinction  is  made  because 
of  religious  affiliation  of  an  institution. 

CHILDBEN'S    BXrUZAU SPICIAL    PBOJICT8   REI^T- 

INO  TO  CRTPPLID  CHILDRIN  AND  MATEBHAL 
AND  CHILD  HEALTH  SEKV1CE8  iBSCS.  802  (jb) 
AND  512(b)  OF  THE  SOCIAL  8ECUEITY  ACT.jAS 
AMENDED  BT  SEC8.  707(b)  (1)  (A)  AND  107 
<b)  (2)  (A)  or  PUBLIC  LAW  88-778;  42  VM.C. 
702(b)    AND  712(b)  | 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educati<in, 
and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  State  health  agencies  and  noh- 
profit  institutions  of  higher  educatibn 
for  special  projects  in  the  field  of  serv- 
ices for  crippled  children  and  materiial 
and  child  health.  Up  to  now  such  pr<)j- 
ects  have  been  financed  by  State  agen- 
cies as  the  result  of  receiving  grants  from 
the  Federal  Government.  In  the  futute, 
however,  grants  will  be  mswie  directly 
from  the  Federal  Government,  and  fio 
distinction  is  plarmed  with  respect  to 
sectarian  institutions. 

StJBPLUS  PBOPEBTT  UTILIZATION  PROGRAM  (FfD- 
ERAL  PBOPEBTT  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 
ACT  OF  1949  (PXTBLIC  LAW  152,  818T  CON<.). 
AS  AMENDED.  SECS.  203  (j>  AND  203  (k);  40 
VA.C.  4«4(j)    AND    (k)) 

Under  these  provisions  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is 
authorized  to  allocate  surplus  personal 
property  for  transfer  by  the  Administca- 
tor  of  General  Services  to  State  agencies 
for  distribution  to  educational,  health 
and  civil  defense  orgsmizations.  Surplus 
real  estate  assigned  by  the  General  Seifv- 
ices  Administrator  is  transferred  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  ahd 
Welfare  for  educational  and  public 
health  purposes  at  a  pubUc  benefit  dis- 
count which  can  be  as  much  as  100  p^- 
cent  of  the  appraised  fair  value,  llhe 
institutions  which  receive  real  and  per- 
sonal property  include  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

SMALL       BUSINESS       ADMINISTRATION BUSINESS 

MANAQEMENT  RESEARCH  (SMALL  BUSINtSS 
nrVESTMENT  ACT  OF  1958  (PUBLIC  LAW  #5- 
•  99),   SEC.    803    (C)     15   U.S.C.    838(d)) 

The  Small  B\isiness  Administration,  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  variqus 
organizations  including  colleges,  xmiv^r- 
sities  and  schools  of  business  for  te- 
search  in  the  field  of  business  manage- 
ment and  finance.  Grants  have  b^n 
made  in  prior  years  including  those  to 
institutions  with  religious  affiliation.  Ko 
funds  are  available  to  conduct  this  {Ac- 
tivity for  the  1961  fiscal  year.  ' 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE NATIOlfAL 

SCHOOL  LXnrCH  PROGRAM  (NATIONAL  SCH(ioL 
LUNCH  ACT  (PUBLIC  LAW  398.  79TH  CONC.), 
AS  AMENDED  42  U.S.C.   1751   ET.  SEQ.) 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  im- 
prove the  health  and  well-being  of  IJhe 
Nation's  children  by  providing  funds 
and  foods  to  States  and  Territories  tor 
use  In  serving  nutritious  midday  mejils 
to  children  attending  schools  of  hjjgh 
school  grade  and  less.  The  Federal  As- 
sistance is  through  payments  to  the  ed- 
ucational agency  of  each  State  wh^h 
then  channels  the  aid  to  participating 
schools.  However,  42  U.S.C.  1759  pro- 
vides that  in  any  State  where  the  Stite 
educational  agency  is  not  permitted  Iby 


law  to  disburse  the  funds  to  nonprofit 
schools  they  shall  be  disbursed  directly 
to  such  schools  for  program  purposes. 

USE  OF  NATIONAL  FORXSTB  (30  STAT.  36;  55TH 
CONG.;  81  U3.C.  479) 

The  act  of  June  4.  1897.  cited  above, 
authorizes  a  group  of  persons  residing 
in  the  vicinity  of  national  forests  to  oc- 
cupy not  exceeding  2  acres  of  forest 
land  for  the  erection  of  a  school  and 
not  exceeding  1  acre  for  the  erection 
of  a  church;  163  schools  were  on  forest 
land  on  June  30,  1959.  Information  is 
not  available  tis  to  possible  religious  af- 
filiation, but  it  is  believed  that  few  if 
any  of  such  schools  have  religious  affilia- 
tion. There  is,  however,  no  rule  to  pre- 
vent erection  of  a  school  because  of  such 
affiliation. 

COMBOTTEE  HOLDS  THAI  GEOLOGY  IS  RELATED  TO 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE  BUT  BARS  AID  FOR  STUDY  OF 
INTERNATIONAL    RELATIONS 

The  many  examples  I  have  cited  indi- 
cate clearly  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment over  a  long  period  of  time  has 
aided  private  colleges  to  promote  educa- 
tional objectives,  whether  or  not  these 
objectives  had  any  relationship  to  na- 
tional defense. 

Since  the  committee  bill  authorizes 
grants  only  for  the  construction  of  engi- 
neering, science,  and  bbrary  buildings 
on  the  theory  that  such  facilities  will 
have  a  connection  with  national  defense, 
we  may  see  some  rather  weird  conse- 
quences. 

We  will  see  that  under  the  terms  of  the 
bill,  it  would  be  possible  for  a  college  to 
get  a  grant  for  a  geology  building,  but 
the  same  college  would  be  barred  by  the 
language  of  the  bill  from  getting  a  grant 
for  f acihties  used  to  study  the  dangers  of 
communism  or  the  complex  background 
of  international  relations. 

All  this  seems  too  absurd  for  words. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Catholic 
version  of  the  English  language,  a  Jewish 
version  of  economics,  and  a  Lutheran 
version  of  business  adxninlstration.  Yet 
the  committee  would  have  us  believe  that 
if  we  help  provide  buildings  for  these 
courses,  the  Constitution  will  be  violated. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  under  the 
committee  bill,  you  can  construct  a  fa- 
cility to  teach  the  theory  that  man  is 
descended  from  a  lower  form  of  animal 
but  you  are  barred  from  getting  assist- 
ance to  teach  constitutional  law. 

CONCLUSION 

I  say  to  the  Senate,  approve  the  com- 
mittee bill  and  you  downgrade  the  arts 
and  elevate  the  sciences. 

Approve  the  House-passed  bill  as  con- 
tained in  my  substitute  and  you  give  all 
courses  equal  treatment. 

Approve  the  House  bill  and  you  send 
the  measure  to  the  White  House.  Ap- 
prove the  committee  bill  and  what  will 
happen  to  it  we  know  not. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  am  glad  to  j^eld. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  read  a  num- 
ber of  telegrams.  My  office  has  also 
received  some  telegrams;  and  I  should 
like  to  read  one,  and  then  ask  for  some 
comment  and  information,  so  that  I  may 
reply  to  it. 


The  telegram  reads  as  follows : 

Recommend  Senate  follow  House  bill  on 
construction  science  and  engineering  tomor- 
row. Will  cause  continuing  imbalance  em- 
phasis on  science  large  classes  in  humanities 
and  social  sciences.  Need  crucial  assistance 
science.  Lecture  can  still  utilize  general  lec- 
ture hall.  Agree  with  wire  received  from 
Senator  Prouty.  Approval  of  House  bill 
would  send  measure  directly  to  White  House. 
We  need  action  this  session  to  prepare  for 
tidal  wave  In  1965. 

The  information  I  should  like  to  have 
from  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is: 
What  is  the  status  of  the  bill  at  the  pres- 
ent time ;  what  is  the  difference  between 
the  two  bodies;  and  what  is  his  view  as 
to  the  final  settlement? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  House  has  al- 
ready passed  the  bill,  H.R.  6143.  It  was 
reported  and  sent  to  the  Senate,  and  an 
amended  version  has  been  reported  to 
the  Senate  from  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee. 

The  pending  amendment  is  one  which 
I  have  submitted.  It  will  restore  the 
exact  language  of  the  House  version  of 
the  bill.  I  believe  that  perhaps  what 
those  who  sent  the  Senator  the  tele- 
gram are  concerned  about  is  the  princi- 
pal difference  between  the  House  version 
and  the  Senate  committee  version.  The 
Senate  committee  version  restricts  the 
construction  of  classrooms  to  those  used 
for  instruction  in  engineering  and  in  the 
physical  and  natural  sciences,  and  also 
for  libraries.  There  is  no  similar  re- 
striction in  the  House  version. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Could  any  of  the 
funds  be  used  for  the  salaries  of  pro- 
fessors and  teachers,  rather  than  only 
for  the  construction  of  classrooms? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  No.  This  measure  is 
for  the  construction  of  classroom  fa- 
cilities. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  And  only  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Yes.  There  are  no 
provisions  in  the  bill  for  teaching. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  state  the  difference  in 
amounts,  if  any? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to 
do  that.  I  may  say  the  Senate  commit- 
tee version  authorizes  funds  over  a  5- 
year  period.  The  House  version  also 
provides  for  a  5-year  program,  but  has 
the  further  provision  that  at  the  ex- 
piration of  3  years,  new  authorizations 
will  be  required.  The  total  under  the 
Senate  committee  version  is  $1,750 
million. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  For  a  5 -year 
program? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Yes.  for  a  5 -year  pro- 
gram. Under  the  House  version,  the 
total  is  $1,195  million,  but  that  is  for  a 
3-year  program.  If  the  House  continued 
for  2  more  years  the  authorization  it 
now  proposes  for  the  first  3  years,  the 
total  amount  would  be  $2,015  million. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  On  the  basis  of  a  5- 
year  program? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Yes,  a  5-year  program. 
There  is  relatively  little  difference  be- 
tween the  two  in  the  cost  over  a  5-year 
period. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  give  us  any  assiu-ance  that 
we  can  get  action  on  this  in  the  imme- 
diate future;  or  what  is  the  program? 
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Mr.  PROUTY.  If  the  Senate  sees  fit 
to  approve  my  amendment  as  it  now 
stands,  and  does  not  amend  it.  the  bill  as 
thus  amended  will  go  directly  to  the 
White  House,  for  there  will  then  be  no 
need  for  a  conference  with  the  House. 
But  if  we  become  involved  in  a  confer- 
ence. I  fear  that  history  may  repeat  it- 
self. 

If  the  House  had  passed  and  had  sent 
to  us  the  Senate  committee  version  of  the 
bill.  I  would  favor  that  version  just  as 
strongly  as  I  do  this  one;  I  would  support 
it  in  order  to  be  absolutely  certain  that  a 
higher  education  bill  would  be  eimcted 
this  year.  The  only  way  we  can  do  that 
is  to  adopt  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  answer  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  when  he  finishes  his 
remarks;  but  in  order  to  help  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas,  I  should  like  him  to 
turn  to  pages  7,  8.  and  9  of  the  commit- 
tee report,  where  he  will  find  set  forth  In 
tabular  form  a  comparative  analysis  of 
the  Senate  committee  version  and  the 
House  version. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  intention  of  continuing  further  today. 
Later,  I  shall  have  some  rather  detailed 
remarks  to  make  about  the  House  ver- 
sion and  the  arguments  pro  and  con 
which  may  be  raised  in  the  Senate.  But 
I  Intend  to  do  that  next  week,  rather 
than  take  time  for  it  this  afternoon. 
Exhibit  1 

Apm«ton.  Wia., 
October  11. 1963. 
Winston  L.  Pboott, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  are  amblralent  regarding  passage  House 
version  HJl.  6143.  Would  favor  if  only  way 
to  insure  passage  of  other  higher  education 
legislation. 

Marwin  O.  Wrolstadt, 
Biisiness  Manager,  Lawrence  CoUege. 

Jacksontille,  in., 

October  10, 1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
V.S.  Sen€Ue.  Waahington,  DXJ.: 

Thank  you  for  your  concern.  BelleTe  House 
bin  Is  best  and  quickest  way  to  fiercely  need- 
ed assistance.  Every  college  president  thinks 
he  could  draft  a  better  bill.  Consensus  would 
require  eternity.  Have  expressed  my  person- 
al views  to  both  Illinois  Senators.  Good  luck. 
Goboon  E.  Michalsom. 
President,  Machturray  College. 

Hanover,  N.H., 
October  11, 1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Pboutt, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Thank  you  for  your  telegram  on  higher 
educatlcm  bllL  We  agree  with  you  complete- 
ly and  urge  suppcut  In  Senate  for  House  bill 
because  of  Its  broader  terms  which  permit 
assistance  for  academic  facilities  In  all  fields 
and  not  Just  In  natural  or  physical  science* 
or  engineering  and  thereby  will  help  avoid 
unfortunate  Imbalance  of  support  as  be- 
tween sciences  and  other  fields  of  study. 
While  provision  for  library  grants  Is  In  both 
bills,  particularly  urge  you  6upi>ort  that  for 
this  vital  need. 

John  S.  Dicket, 
President,  Dartmouth  College. 


Mansfielo,  Pa., 
October  11,  1963. 
Winston  L.  Proutt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  would  strongly  support  Senate  approved 
House-passed  higher  education  bill  which 
authorizes  flat  grants  for  construction,  In 
lieu  of  Senate  committee  bill. 

Thomas  J.  Costello, 
Acting  President.  Mansfield  State  College. 

Lafayette,  Ind., 
October  10.  1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Pboutt, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Reurtel  October  10  we  of  Pxirdue  Univer- 
sity prefer  and  support  House-passed  higher 
education  facilities  bill  and  I  am  today 
wiring  Senators  Haktke  and  Bath  asking 
them  to  support  passage  of  House  bill  ver- 
sion In  the  Senate.  However,  current  educa- 
tional need  for  new  facilities  Is  so  great  that 
we  would  accept  Senate  version  with  Its  lim- 
itation of  grants  for  science,  engineering, 
and  library  buildings  over  nothing  at  all. 
Frederick  L.  Hovde, 
.    President,  Purdue  Unixtersity. 

Boston,  Mass.. 
October  11,  1963. 
Winston  L.  Proutt, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Urge  you  ask  Senate  to  approve  House 
Taft  higher  education  bill  which  authorizes 
flat  grants  for  construction  In  lieu  of  Senate 
committee  bill  which  permits  grant  only 
for  construction  of  science,  engineering,  and 
library  building.  I  understand  approval  of 
House  bill  win  send  measure  directly  to 
White  House  while  approval  of  Senate  com- 
mittee bill  will  require  Senate  House  confer- 
ence. I  am  fearfxil  that  adoption  by  Senate 
of  Senate  committee  blU  will  mean  no  higher 
education  legislation  this  year.  We  need 
bill  now  for  next  year  we  will  have  20  per- 
cent more  entering  students  than  this  year 
In  collegee  of  United  States.  Please  be  sure 
that  (a^terla  for  eligibility  of  technical  Insti- 
tute to  participate  beyond  the  basis  of  either 
professional  or  credltatlon  (engineers  coun- 
cil for  professional  development)  or  regional 
association  of  credltatlon  because  of  regional 
association  rules  that  office  bar  be  accredita- 
tion of  2-year  technical  Institute.  Went- 
wortb  Institute  Is  professionally  accredited 
but  not  regionally  accredited.  Because  of 
New  England  association  rules  and  not  our 
quality.  The  United  States  needs  to  expand 
technical  Institute  for  engineering  techni- 
cians are  critically  needed  for  spa<%,  defense, 
and  the  general  economy. 

H.  Russell  Beattt, 
President.  Wentworth  Institute. 

BUJTALO,  N.Y., 
October  10,  1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  PROtrrr, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Please  approve  higher  education  bill 
passed  by  the  House.  Measure  as  such 
needed  to  alleviate  present  demands  in  high- 
er education. 

Sister  M.  Angela,  OSF. 
President   of   Rosary    Hill    College. 


BsuNSWicK,  Maine, 

October  11,  1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Peoutt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Tour  Interest  and  concern  to  provide  facil- 
ities for  higher  education  Is  greatly  appre- 
ciated. In  my  view,  either  the  Hoxise  bill 
(X-  the  Senate  bill,  or  some  combination 
thereor,  would  be  in  the  national  interest. 
My  support  for  legislation  for  higher  educa- 
tion has  been  on  record  with  Senators 
Smith  and  Muskie  for  several  months. 

James  S.  Coles, 
Boxvdoin  College. 


West  Haven,  Conn., 

October  11.  1963. 
Winston  L.  Proutt, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.: 

In  letters  to  Senators  Dodd  and  RiBXcorr 
some  time  ago  I  urged  adoption  of  H.R.  6193. 
That  is  still  my  feeling. 

M.  K.  Peterson, 
President,  New  Haven  College. 


Tallahassee,  Fla., 

October  11,  1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  support  H.R.  6143  and  hope  It  can  be 
passed  by  Senate.  But  also  support  Senate 
committee  bill  which  would  be  useful  too. 
Have  advised  our  Senator  of  our  views. 

Gordon  W.  Blackwell. 

Detroit,  Mich., 
October  10.  1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Proutt» 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Agree  your  position  and  appreciate  sup- 
port House  bin.  Have  no  serious  objections 
Senate  categories  but  also  fear  delay. 
Grateful  for  wire. 

Sister  Mart  Emil, 
President.  Mary  Grove  College. 

Tucson,  A  Bra.. 
October  10.  1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Prouty, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC: 

I  concur  with  you  In  your  view  that  HJl. 
6143  authorizing  flat  grants  for  construction 
Is  better  than  Senate  conunltee  bill  permit- 
ting grants  only  for  construction  In  certain 
categories  including  science,  engineering, 
libraries,  not  only  for  reason  given  by  you 
but  also  because  there  is  considerable  lag  now 
in  the  rate  of  construction  of  buildings  In 
other  categories  than  those  named  by  Senate 
bill  because  of  high  priority  already  given  to 
science,  engineering,  mathematics,  and  in 
some  cases  libraries.  Have  already  advised 
Members  of  Senate  from  Arizona  and  also 
members  of  subcommittee  of  which  Senator 
Morse  is  chairman.  Kindest  regards. 
Richard  A.  Harvill, 
President,  University  of  Arizona. 

West  Hartford,  Conn.. 

October  10.  1963. 
Senator  Proutt. 

Senate  Office  Building,  ^ 

Washington,  D.C.: 

ThcMX>ughly  agree  with  program  outlined 
your  telegram.  Urban  universities  such  as 
ours,  completely  nonsectarlan  and  without 
tax  support  of  any  type  greatly  need  con- 
struction grants  In  accordance  with  your 
message.  We  at  the  University  of  Hartford 
are  getting  tremendous  support  from  com- 
munity, but  grants  of  the  type  you  suggest 
would  move  us  much  faster  along  the  road. 
Thank  you  for  your  Interest  In  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  tyi>e  we  have  to  offer.  I  am  wiring 
Senators  Dood  and  Rtbicott  as  you  suggest. 
Vincent  B.  Corror. 
Chancellor,  University  of  Hartford. 

Dubuque.  Iowa, 
October  10.  1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Proutt. 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  trust  your  judgment.     Thank  you  very 
much. 

Sister  Mart  Benedict, 
President,  Clark  College. 
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Pasadena.  Calif., 

October  10,  1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Pboutt. 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  am  pleased  with  your  position  on  hlglier 

education  bill  and  hope  very  much  the  Ho^se 

bill  can  be  enacted  by  the  Senate.    Hope  W>u 

will  (Uso  assist  In  restoring  the  drastic  c^ts 

In  the  appropriation  for  the  National  Science 

Foundation  as  proposed  by  the  House  co(n- 

mlttee.     Such  a  cut  would  serloiisly  Imp^e 

our  progress  In  education  and  research. 

LZE  A.  DU  Bridce, 

President,      California      Institute     o, 

Technology. 


In 


WiNNONA.  Minn., 

October  10,  19€3 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Proittt, 
US.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.: 

If  possible  please  support  H.R.  6143 
original  form  rather  than  Senate  committee 
version.  Liberal  college  needs  are  severe  sn 
all  fronts,  not  Just  science,  engineering,  aid 
library.  Each  institution  could  best  deter- 
mine its  immediate  need  with  Governmeint 
surveillance  under  H.R.  6143.  However  Use 
your  own  Judgment.  Better  to  have  tie 
Senate  committee  bill  than  nothing.  Tee 
gram  sent  to  Minnesota  Senators  per  your 
suggestion. 

Brother  J.  Gsxcoht, 
President,  St.  Marys  College 

Manhattan.  Kans.. 

October  10,  1963 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Pkoutt, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Strongly  concur  in  your  proposal  to  afek 
Senate  to  approve  House  version  of  higljer 
education  bill.  I  am  also  notifying  Kan^ 
Senators  by  telegram. 

President  James  A.  McCain, 

Kansas  State  University. 


Bellingham,  Wash., 

October  10,  1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Peoutt, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Strongly  supyport  House  i>aseed  higher  edti- 
cation  bill  and  have  advised  Senators  Maid- 
NTTSON  and  Jackson  of  this.  However,  urge 
willingness  to  oompromise  on  Senate  bill, If 
other  unavailable. 

James  L.  Jarrett 
President,   Western   Washington  State 
College. 

Dallas    Pa., 
•  October  10,  1963. 

Hon.  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
1/.5.  Senator,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  passage  of  the  higher  education  bill 
by  the  Senate  \inamended  as  passed  throuKh 
the  House  for  authorized  flat  grants  tor  coji- 
struction. 

Sister  Marianna,  R.S.M., 

College  Misericordia. 

Memphis,  Tenn., 
October  11,  1963. 
Winston  L.  Proutt, 
17.5.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  President  and  faculty  of  Sienna  Cdl- 
lege  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  sincerely  urge  thjit 
you  approve  the  House-passed  higher  educa- 
tion bill  (H.R.  6143)  authorizing  flat  grants 
for  construction  of  academic  facilities  fOr 
use  in  undergraduate  and  graduate  educn- 
tlon.  This  same  message  being  sent  to  Sen- 
ators Albert  Gore  and  Herbert  S.  Waltei^, 
of  Tennessee. 

Sister  ALBxxTcrs  Manoxts, 
President,  Sienna  College. 


Beaumont,  Txx.. 
October  10.  1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Recommend  you  approve  House-passed 
higher  education  bill  authorizing  flat  grants 
for  construction. 

P.  L.  McDonald, 
Lamar  State  College  of  Technology. 


Arcata,  Calif., 
October  10,  1963. 
Winston  L.  Proutt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  passage  of  Hovise  bill  providing  grants 
for  colleges  construction.  Rather  Senate 
committee  bill.  House  bill  recognizes  needs 
in  this  area  other  than  science,  engineering 
and  library  and  its  more  compatible  with 
balanced  college  development. 

Lawrence  E.  Turner. 
Acting  President,  Humboldt  State  College. 

Steubenville.  Ohio. 

October  10,  1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Proutt. 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Ask  support  on  House  approved  bill  on 
higher  education  rather  than  Senate  Com- 
mittee bill  providing  construction  grants 
only. 

Pr.  Columba  J.  Devlin, 
Tot  President,  the  College  of  Steubenville. 


Savannah.  Ga., 
October  10, 1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  approve 
House-passed  higher  education  bill  which 
authorizes  flat  grants  for  construction 
rather  than  the  Senate  committee  bill  which 
permits  grants  only  for  construction  of  sci- 
ence engineering  and  library  buildings. 
Same  message  sent  to  Senators  Russell  and 
Talmadce. 

Foreman  M.  Hawes. 


Omaha.  Nebr., 
October  10, 1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  ask  Senate  to  ap- 
prove House-passed  higher  education  bill 
which  authorizes  flat  grants  for  construc- 
tion In  lieu  of  Senate  committee  bill  which 
permits  grants  only  for  construction  of  sci- 
ence, engineering,  library  buildings.  Thank 
you  for  all  your  efforts  to  further  our  de- 
sire. 

Mother  Constance  Campbell, 
Du.chesene  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Springfield.  Mass.. 

October  11,1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Heartily  concur  that  Senate  acceptance 
of  House-passed  higher  education  bill  would 
be  of  great  and  immediate  benefit  to  col- 
leges and  universities.  Institutions  require 
assistance  at  once.  Any  further  delay  would 
hamper  trapper  facilities  being  made  avail- 
able to  thousands  of  college  students. 

John  F.  Hines. 
President,  American  International  College. 


Hackettstown,  N.J., 

October  10. 1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  Senate  approval  of  a  higher  educa- 
tion bill  identical  with  HJl.  6143  which  au- 


thorizes flat  grants  for  construction  rather 
than  the  Senate  bill  which  limits  grants  to 
construction  of  science  engineering  and  li- 
brary buildings.  I  further  urge  that  the 
section  relative  to  grants  for  buildings  for 
a-year  and  community  colleges  authorize 
funds  for  private  institutions  as  well  as 
public. 

Edward  W.  Seat, 
President.  Centenary  College  for   Women. 


Ada,  Ohio, 
October  10, 1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

In  interest  of  expediting  the  matter  of  sup- 
port to  higher  education  I  would  favor  Senate 
approval  of  H.R.  6143  at  earliest  possible 
date. 

F.  Brinclemcintosh, 
President,  Ohio  Northern  University. 

Chicago,  III., 
October  10.  1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Strongly  urge  support  of  House-passed 
higher  education  bill  rather  than  Senate 
committee  bill.  Imperative  that  no  obstacle 
prevent  passage  of  higher  education  legisla- 
tion this  year. 

COMERFORD  J.  O'MaLLET, 

President,  De  Paul  University. 


Wharton,  Tex., 
October  10,  1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Semite  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.:  = 

Concur  wholeheartedly  with  your  position 
on  House-passed  higher  education  bill  for 
two  reasons:  College  boards  and  adminis- 
trators are  better  able  to  Judge  construction 
needs  of  individual  institutions;  urgent  for 
higher  education  legislation  immediately 
without  delay  of  Senate-House  conference  to 
avoid  denying  college  admission  pi  young- 
sters next  year.  "" 

Travis  M.  McKinzie. 
President,  Wharton  County  Junior  College. 

Hempstead,  N.Y., 

October  10.  1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

I  share  the  sentiments  in  your  telegram  of 
October  9  entirely.  The  Hovise  bill  is  entire- 
ly acceptable  to  Hofstra.  It  should  be  passed 
by  the  Senate. 

John  Cranford  Adams, 
President,  Hofstra  University. 

Salem,  Oreg.. 
October  10,  1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Appreciate  your  support  of  House-passed 
higher  education  bill  to  guarantee  construc- 
tion needed  for  higher  education  in  Oregon. 
O.  Herbert  Smith, 
President,  Willamette  University. 

Milwaukee,  Wis., 

October  10,  1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

Greatly  favor  Senate's  approval  of  House- 
passed  higher  education  bill.  Appreciate 
whatever  you  can  do  to  promote  It  and  pre- 
vent delay  of  passage  of  bill. 

Sister  M.  Augustine,  O.S.S., 

President.  Alverno  College. 
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Philadelphia,  Pa., 

October  10,  1963. 
Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Appreciate  your  interest  In  recommending 
House-passed  higher  education  bill.  We  be- 
lieve this  version  will  provide  greatest  assist- 
ance in  attempting  to  solve  today's  problems 
in  higher  education.  Our  Senators  have  been 
advised  of  our  view. 

Millard  E.  Olaofelter, 
President,  Temple  University. 

Claremont,  Calif., 

October  10.  1963. 
Winston  L.  Proutt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

Both  as  individual  college  president  and 
as  board  member,  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, representing  all  colleges,  believe 
House  bUl  superior  to  Senate  bill.  Higher 
education  must  advance  in  all  disciplines  at 
once  or  we  shall  suffer.  Greatly  appreciate 
your  interest. 

Louis  T.  Bfezct, 
President,  Remont  Graduates  School. 

Winter  Park,  Fla., 

October  10,  1j63. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C.: 

Believe  House-passed  higher  education  bill 
preferable  to  Senate  committee  bill.  There- 
fore definitely  recommend  House  version. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  consulting  us. 

John  Tieotkb, 
Vice  President  and   Treasurer,  Rol- 
lins College. 

Seattle,  Wash., 

October  10. 1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  B.C.: 

Most  grateful  for  your  help  and  Interest 
in  academic  facilities  bill.  Have  wired  Sen- 
ators Magnuson  and  Jackson  urging  sup- 
port of  your  efforts. 

A.  A.  LZMIEUX,  SJ., 
President,  Seattle  University. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

October  10.  1963. 
Winston  L.  Proutt,  ^ 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C.:  » 

Replying  your  telegram  October  9.  Strong- 
ly favor  Senate  approval  H.R.  6143.  Ade- 
quate development  American  higher  educa- 
tion requires  balanced  programs.  Many  In- 
stitutions already  suffer  from  undue  em- 
phasis on  science  and  technology. 

John  H.  Fischer, 
President,  Teachers  College. 

Nashua,  NJI., 
October  11, 1963. 
Senator  Proutt, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  B.C.: 

Absent  when  telegram  arrived.  Ask  Senate 
approve  House-passed  higher  education  bill 
authorizing  flat  grants.  Advising  New 
Hampshire  Senators  same. 


President,  Rivier  College. 

Houston,  Tex.. 
October  10, 1963. 
Hon.  Winston  Proutt, 

Senate  Office  Building,  U.S.  Senator  from 
Vermont,  Washington,  B.C.: 
Retel  there  are  many  factors  which  I  know 
Senate  committee  had  to  consider  in  limit- 
ing construction  under  H.R.  6143  to  certain 
categories.  We  respect  their  views  but  it  Is 
obvious  House  version  would  give  additional 
flexibility.  In  summary  we  would  prefer 
House  version  but  willing  to  abide  by  decision 
of  the  Congress. 

Phillip  G.  Hoffman, 
President,  University  of  Houston. 


PrrrsBUBOH,  Pa.. 
October  10. 1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Recommend  support  of  original  H.B. 
6143  to  expedite  passage  of  legislation  neces- 
sary to  higher  education. 

Sister  Thomas  Aquinas, 
President,  Mount  Mercy  College. 

Columbia,  Mo., 
October  10, 1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

I  would  much  prefer  either  version  of  the 
higher  education  facilities  bill  that  has  the 
best  chance  of  |>aasage.  Other  than  that  I 
would  prefer  the  House  version  for  reasons 
mentioned  in  your  telegram  as  well  as  my 
belief  that  it  is  sounder  legislation. 

Elmer  Ellis, 
President,  University  of  Missouri. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
October  10, 1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

Deeply  appreciate  your  concern.  Chatham 
College  and  all  others  have  immediate  need 
for  construction  grants.  Action  this  session 
imperative.  This  should  be  guiding  prin- 
ciple. 

Edward  D.  Eddt. 
President.  Chatham  College. 

Davenport,    Iowa, 

October  10,  1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

We  endorse  your  effort  to  seek  Senate  ap- 
proval of  House-passed  higher  education 
bin.  The  enactment  of  such  legislation  Is 
urgently  needed  by  both  public  and  non- 
profit institutions  of  higher  learning. 
Rev.  F.  J.  McMahan, 

Acting  President. 
St.  Ambrose  College. 


Brookltn,  N.Y., 
October  10.  1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Heartily  approve  substitution  in  Senate 
committee  bill  of  House-passed  provision 
for  flat  grants  for  construction  In  lieu  of 
more  restrictive  provision  as  being  of  greater 
universal  benefit  to  higher  education.  Grate- 
ful for  your  action. 
Best   Regards, 

Chester  C.  Wood, 

Acting  Chancellor, 
Long  Island  University. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.. 

October  10.  1963. 
Hon.   Winston  L.  Proxttt. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  B.C.: 

Fully    support    your    position    on    House- 
passed  higher  education  bill.  Have  sent  Sen- 
ator Kuchel  telegram  advising  him  of  this. 
Your  help  and  interest  deeply  appreciated. 
Charles  W.  Dullea,  Jr., 

President, 
University  of  San  Francisco. 

Danville,  Kt., 
October  10.  1963. 
Hon.   Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C.: 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  the  Senate  will 
be  given  opportunity  to  approve  higher  edu- 
cation bill  In  form  passed  by  House.    Strongly 


urge  your  best  efforts.  Secure  favorable  ac- 
tion on  House  version.  Action  now  is  of  great 
Importance  in  view  of  demands  of  next  3 
years.  Any  failure  to  secure  legislation  this 
session  because  of  stalemate  in  conference 
would  be  most  imfortunate. 

Thomas  A.  Spracens. 
President.  Centre  College. 

Selinsgrote,  Pa., 

October  10. 1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Susquehanna  University  board  administra- 
tion and  facility  endorse  your  efforts  to  have 
Senate  pass  House-sponsored  bill  which 
authorizes  grants  for  construction  of  college 
facilities.  Our  need  is  urgent  and  desperate 
as  only  one  in  four  applicants  has  gained 
admission  this  year  due  to  lack  of  space. 
Gust  AVE  W.  Webber, 
President.  Suaquehanria   University. 

Newport,  R.I., 
October  10,  1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Would  like  to  see  Senate  approve  House- 
passed  higher  education  bill  authorizing  flat 
grants  for  construction  of  undergraduate 
facilities. 

Good  luck  in  your  efforts. 

Sister  Mart  Hilda, 
President,  Salve  Regina  College. 

New  Britain,  Conn., 

October  10,  1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Passage  of  Senate  version  of  higher  educa- 
tion bill  would  hold  further  the  Inbalance 
that  is  developing  to  the  detriment  of  the 
arts  and  humanities.  H.R.  6143  is  much 
preferred.  Accept  Senate  version  or  a  com- 
promise thereof,  only  as  a  last  resort.  Urge 
your  continued  support  of  a  higher  educa- 
tional blU. 

Herbert  B.  Welte, 
Central  Connecticut  State  College. 

Frankfort,  Kt., 

October  10,  1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

The  cause  of  higher  education  at  this 
crucial  period  can  best  be  served  by  Senate 
passage  of  House-passed  higher  education 
bill  which  authorizes  flat  grants  for  construc- 
tion of  all  t3rpea  of  classroom  buildings.  I 
have  already  advised  my  Senator,  Mr. 
Cooper. 

Carl  M.  Hill. 
President,  Kentucky  State  College. 


Salem,  Va.. 
October  10,  1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Roanoke  College  urges  your  support  of  the 
House-passed    higher   education   bill   In   its 
present  form  relative  to  grants  for  construc- 
tion of  academic  facilities. 
Respectfully, 

Pkrrt  F.  Kindio, 

President. 

Madison,  Wis., 
October  10.  1965. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Our  faculty  and  students  are  grateful  for 
progress  on  Federal  aid  to  colleges  which  is 
ultimately  helpful  to  the  entire  Nation.  We 
favor  passage  of  HJl.  6143,  as  formulated  by 
House  rather  than  limitations  proposed  by 
Senate      committee.     Respectfully      request 
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joxu  •upport  for  the  complete  program  m 
Intereit  of  American  youth. 

Sister  Majit  H aka,  O^.. 
President,  Bdgncood  College 


Pasaoska,  Caut., 

October  10,  1963., 
Senator  WmsTON  L.  Pmoxrrr,  *  I 

Senate  Office  BuiUiing,  | 

Washinffton.  D.C.: 

Ap>preclatly«  of  your  communication  ankl 
wholeheart«<lly  endorse  your  move  to  secute 
paaaa^  of  the  House  higher  education  bill. 

OscAB  J.  FnrcH. 
President,  Pasadena  CoUege. 


Nsw  O1U.KAN8.  La., 

October  10.  1963., 
Senator  Winstok  L.  Paotrrr, 
Wmshington.  D.C.:  ] 

Respectfully  request  Senate  approves 
House-passed  version  of  higher  education 
bill,  H.R.  6143. 

Dr.  Edwasd  E.  Rilzt,  Jr., 
Dean.  Dillard  University. 

OcrrrsBiTBo,  Pa., 

October  10.  1963. 
Hon.  Winston  Paotrrr, 
VJS.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.O.: 

Applaud  yoor  proposal  to  substitute  Hou^e 
version  for  college  aid  but  in  any  event  hope 
Senate  will  pass  constructive  legUlatlon  aid- 
ing colleges. 

Sister  RoexMART, 
President.  St.  Josephs  College. 

Clariom,  Pa,. 
October  10,  1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Paotmr, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C~ 

I  urge  that  you  ask  Senate  to  approVe 
House-passed  higher  education  bill  which 
authorises  flat  grants  for  construction  In 
lieu  of  Senate  committee  bill,  which  permlits 
grants  only  for  construction  of  science,  en- 
gineering, and  library  buildings. 

Jamxb  Oimmxli^ 
President,  Clarion  State  College. 

POKTLANO,   ORXC., 

October  10,  1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  PaouTT, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

I  highly  concur  with  your  views  and  have 
SO  expressed  myself  to  our  Senators.  Atn 
deeply  grateful  for  your  effort  on  behalf  pf 
my  education.    Letter  follows. 

PAxn.  B.  Wau>schmidt, 
President,  University  of  Portland. 

Boston,  Mass., 
October  10,  1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  PaoirrT, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Thank  you.  Heartily  approve  House-passed 
higher  education  blU.  Sent  directly  to  Whtte 
House. 

Sister  Ann  Babtholomkw, 
President,  Emanuel  CoUege. 

SiLvn  Crrr,  N.  Mkz., 

October  10.  1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Photjtt, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Received  your  telegram  relative  to  your  dte- 
sire  to  recommend  Senate  approval  of  origi- 
nal House  bill  on  higher  e<tucatlon.  To 
debate  this  legislation  via  a  Senate-Hoise 
conference  will  destroy  higher  education  leg- 
islation this  year.  Consideration  of  our 
deeperate  needs  for  buildings  now,  would 
regard  such  a  failure  as  a  total  catastrophe. 


This  would  serve  to  plunge  education  Into 
total  and  Irrevocable  darkness.  Will  appre- 
ciate your  efforts  to  procure  Senate  approval 
of  the  House-passed  higher  education  bill. 
Will  notify  Senator  Mxchkm  and  Senator 
ANmasoN  of  o\ir  views  concerning  this  mat- 
ter. Appreciate  very  much  your  perceptions 
and  assistance  concerning  this  dilemma. 
Cordially  yours, 

John  H.  Snkdckex, 
President,  Western  New  Mexico  University. 

Rock  Hill.  S.C, 
October  10,  1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Prouty, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

Strongly  urge  that  you  vote  for  House- 
passed  higher  education  bill  which  authorizes 
flat  grants  for  construction  in  lieu  of  Senate 
bill.  We  must  have  legislation  for  more 
facilities  in  higher  educaUon  this  year.  Your 
support  and  influence  Is  deeply  appreciated. 
Craklxs  S.  Davis, 
President,  Winthrop  College. 

Oakland.  Calit.. 

October  10, 1963. 
Senator  Winston  Proutt, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  urge  you  to  push  the  House-passed 
higher  education  bill  which  authorizes  flat 
grants  for  construction  of  academic  facili- 
ties. 

Sister  Joan  Marie, 
President,  College  of  Holy  Sames. 

MxNOMONiE,  Wis., 

October  10.  1963. 
Senator  Winston  Proutt, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Wisconsin  Senators  have  been  Informed 
that  we  heartily  approve  passage  of  House- 
passed  higher  education  bill.  Copy  of  letter 
follows.  

WnXIAlC    J.   MiCHRKLS. 

President,  Stout  State  College. 

Jacksonville.  Pla.. 

October  10,  1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  PRotrrr, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Approve  your  proposal  to  back  House- 
passed  higher  education  bill. 

Benjamin  F.  Rogers, 
Acting  President,  JaeJuonville  University. 

Oreensbttro.  Pa., 

October  10.  1963. 
Winston  Proutt, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Washington,  DC: 

Have  already  written  Senators  Clark  and 
Scott  my  trustees  and  I  approve  and  en- 
courage your  support  of  House  bill  without 
modification. 

Msgr.  William  G.  Ryan, 
President.  Seton  Hill  College. 

Trot,  N.T., 
October  10,  1963. 
Senator  Winston  Proutt, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Acknowledging  your  telegram  today  House 
bill  and  Senate  bill  both  represent  adequate 
treatment  of  aid  to  higher  education  however 
if  Senate-House  conferences  will  delay  legis- 
lation this  year  I  favor  Senate  approval  of 
House  bill  in  Interest  of  progress.  I  am  send- 
ing copies  of  telegram  to  Senators  Javits  and 
Keating. 

r.  o.  folsom, 
President,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute. 


FutTON,  Mo., 
October  10, 1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Prouty, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Thank  you  for  your  wire.     I  am  greatly  In 
favor  of  House-passed  higher  education  bill 
and  advocate  prompt  Senate  approval. 
Have  so  advised  Senators  Symington  and 

LONO. 

Robert  L.  D.  Davidson, 
President.  Westminster  College. 

Traverse  City.  Mich., 

October  10, 1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Prouty, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Strongly  favor  H.R.  6143  as  passed  by 
House  of  Representatives. 

Preston  Tanis, 
Director,  Northwestern  Michigan  College. 

Columbia.  S.C, 
October  10,  1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Approve  House-passed  higher  education 
bill  which  authorizes  flat  grants  for  con- 
struction. 

J.  A.  Bacoats, 
President,  Benedict  College. 

Ithaca,  N.Y., 
October  10,  1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

We  concur  with  you  in  urging  Senate  to 
approve  House-passd  higher  education  bill. 
Ithaca  College  prepared  to  double  under- 
graduate enrollment  with  completion  of  new 
campus  If  such  Federal  funds  materialize. 
Howard  Dillingham, 
President.  Ithaca  College. 
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HoLLiNS  College,  Va.. 

Octol>er  10.  1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
U.S.  Senator.  Washington.  D.C.: 

You  have  our  determined  support  in  at- 
tempt to  have  Senate  pass  House-enacted 
academic  facilities  bill.  Please  advise  fur- 
ther helD  needed.    Good  luck. 

John  A.  Logan,  Jr., 
President,  HoUins  College. 

Cleveland,  Ohio, 

October  10. 1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC: 

Appreciate  your  action  for  Senate  approval 
of  House-passed  higher  education  bill.    Have 
urged  Ohio  Senators  to  support  this  move. 
Msgr.  L.  P.  Cahill, 
President.  St.  John  College  of  Cleveland. 

Battown,  Tex.. 
October  10, 1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Prouty, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Request  your  vote  for  House-passed  ver- 
sion of  HH.  143  in  lieu  of  Senate  committee 
biU. 

Geo.  H.  Gentry, 
President.  Lee  College. 

Hays.  Kans., 
October  10. 1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Appreciate  telegram  favor  House-passed 
higher  education  bill.  Do  not  favor  Senate 
committee  bill.  / 

M.  C.  CUNNDISHAM, 

President,   Fort   Hays,   Kan*a»   State 
College. 


C) 


Kent,  Ohio, 
October  10, 1963. 
Winston  L.  Proutt, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

I  hope  the  Senate  adopts  House-passed  bill 
on  higher  education  building  in  preference 
to  the  categorical  Senate  committee  bill. 
Robert  I.  White, 
President.  Kent  State  University. 

South  Bend,  Ind., 

October  10. 1963. 
Winston  L.  Proutt, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Urge  immediate  total  acceptance  of  H.R. 
6143.     Avoid  compromise  committees. 
Sister  Maria  Renata, 
President,  St.  Marys  College. 

Hayward,  Calit., 

October  10. 1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Prouty, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Replying  to  wire  we  strongly  favor  approval 
House-passed  education  bill  by  Senate  facili- 
ties. 

Bill  badly  needed  this  year.  House-Senate 
compromise  could  delay  too  long.  Strongly 
support  yovir  stand. 

Fred  Harclehoad, 
President.  California  State  College  at 
Hay  ward. 

Indianola,  Iowa, 

October  10. 1963. 
Winston  L.  Proutt, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  proposal 
per  your  wire  received  today. 

R.  W.  Feyerharm, 

Simpson  College. 

Windham,  Maine, 

October  10,  1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Prouty, 
Senate  Office  Buildi7ig. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Utterly  approve  House-passed  higher  edu- 
cation bill  authorizing  flat  grants  for  con- 
struction of  buildings  in  lieu  of  Senate  com- 
mittee bill. 

Sister  Mart  Carmel, 

St.  Josephs  College. 

Parkville,  Mo., 
October  10,  1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Prouty, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Reply  to  your  wire  needs  of  higher  educa- 
tion too  great  to  jeopardize.  Consider  it  best 
to  obtain  action  this  session  even  if  total  Is 
compromised. 

Paul  H.  Morrill, 
President,  Park  College. 

Chicago,  III., 
October  10, 1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Prouty, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washiyigton.DC: 

Earnestly  recommend  strong  support  of 
House-approved  higher  education  bill.  Ap- 
preciate your  interest  in  this  program  which 
is  so  Important  to  higher  education  in  our 
country. 

Sister  Ann  Ida, 
President.  Hundelein  College. 

Rochester,  N.Y., 

October  10, 1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Prouty. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Agree  with  your  telegram.  Have  wired 
both  Senators. 

Vark  Ellingson, 
President.  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 


Hollister,  Calif., 

October  10, 1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Prouty, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Agree  with  your  suggestion  to  ask  approval 
of  House-passed  higher  education  bill. 
Dr.  Ralph  Schroder, 
Superintendent  of  Gavilan  College. 


Columbia.  Mo., 
October  10, 1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Prouty, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Heartily  approve  your  proposal  requesting 
Senate  approval  of  House-passed  higher  edu- 
cation. Senate  committee  bill  carries  un- 
warranted restriction  on  types  of  academic 
facilities  sorely  needed.  Join  you  in  convic- 
tion that  that  effective  compromise  unlikely 
in  Senate-House  conference. 

Seymour  A.  Smith, 
President,  Stephens  College. 


Dallas,  Pa. 
October  10, 1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
UJS.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Earnestly  urge  you  to  request  Senate  ap- 
proval of  House-passed  higher  education 
bill  for  authorized  flat  grants  for  construc- 
tion of  science  engineering  and  library  build- 
ings. 

Sister  Mary  Celestins, 

College  Misericordia. 


Albany,  N.Y., 
October  10,  1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Prouty, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  commend  your  decision  to  ask  Senate  ap- 
proval of  HJl.  6143.  Limitations  of  Senate 
bill  further  concentrate  aid  in  fields  of 
science  and  engineering  already  receiving 
major  share  of  Federal  money  and  deny  help 
to  colleges  whose  most  critical  need  may  be 
in  other  areas. 

Edmund  F.  Christt,  O.F.M., 

President,  Siena  College. 


Silver  Spring,  Md., 

October  10. 1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  B.C.: 

Re  telegram,  I  supported  House  version 
6143.  higher  education  bill  across-the-board 
aid.  Senate  version  with  categorical  grants 
satisfactory  if  this  is  only  way  Senate  will 
pass  a  higher  education  bill. 

Donald  E.  Deto, 
Montgomery  Junior  College. 


Belmont,  Calit., 

October  11.1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I    favor    House-passed    higher    education 
bill  and  am  so  advising  my  Senators. 
Sister  Kathryn  Julie, 
President,  College  of  Notre  Dame, 

Belmont,  Calif. 

Normal,  III., 
October  10,  1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Appreciated  your  thoughtful  wire.  Have 
already  corresponded  with  both  Illinois  Sen- 
ators indicating  my  strong  support  of  the 

bill. 

Robert  G.  Bone, 

President. 
Illinois  State  Normal  University. 


New  York,  NY., 
October  10,  1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Prouty, 
U.S.  Senate.  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 
Higher  education   House  bill  vastly  more 
constructive  than  Seante  bill  especially  for 
colleges  like  our  own  which  is  mainly  con- 
cerned with  adult  education.    It  would  also 
be  more  equitable  if  an  institution  like  ours 
that  contains  a  senior  college  and  a  graduate 
faculty  as  well  as  a  major  college  for  acfults 
should  not  be  excluded  on  the  basis  that  it 
is   not  primarily  a  4-year  institution. 
Robert  M.  MacIver, 

President. 
New  School  for  Social  Research. 

Waverly,  Iowa, 
October  10.  1963. 
Winston  L.  Peoutt, 

U.S.  Senator.  Senator  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 
We  urge  Senate  approval  of  Hoxise  educa- 
tion bill  authorizing  fiat  grants  for  construc- 
tion in  lieu  of  Senate  conunittee  bill.  Higher 
education  legislation  this  year  Is  a  must  for 
Amercan  higher  education. 

C.  H.  Becker, 
President.  Wartburg  College. 

Portland,  Maine, 

October  10.  1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C.: 

Thank  you  for  telegram.  I  have  dis- 
patched telegram  as  follows  to  Maine  Sen- 
ators: "I  am  told  that  Senator  Proutt  will 
ask  the  Senate  to  approve  the  House  higher 
education  bill  authorizing  flat  grant  for  col- 
lege construction  which  is  in  contrast  to 
Senate  bill,  which  limits  grants  to  certain 
types  of  buildings.  This  is  to  be  desired  but 
even  more  desirable  is  expediting  the  action 
on  House  bill  to  insure  higher  education 
legislation  this  year.  I  hope  you  can  support 
Senator  Proutt's  action." 

Edward  Y.  Blewett, 
President,  Westbrook  Junior  College. 


New  Concord,  Ohio, 

October  10, 1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Strongly  favor  approval  of   House-passed 
higher     education     bill     which     authorizes 
flat  grants  for  construction.     Higher  educa- 
tion desperately  In  need  of  this  legislation. 
Glenn  L.  McConagha. 
President.  Muskingum  College. 


LiNDSBORG,  Kans., 

October  10. 1963. 
Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Have  already  asked  Kansas  Senators  to 
support  House  bill. 

L.  Dale  Lund, 
President,  Bethany  College. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

October  11.  1963. 
Winston  L.  Prouty, 
Republican,  of  Vermont. 
Care  Old  Senate  Building, 
Room  444,  Washington,  DC: 

Heartily  endorse  your  decision  to  push  for 
Senate  approval  of  House-passed  higher  edu- 
cational bill  that  authorizes  fiat  grants  fc«- 
construction  in  lieu  of  Senate  committee 
bin.  Sincerely  appreciate  all  your  effort  to 
get  higher  education  legislation  this  year. 
We  are  alerting  our  Ohio  Senators,  Lausche 
and  Young,  to  sentlmenU  expressed  in  this 
message  to  you. 

Sister  Mary  Virginia, 

President. 
Our  Lady  of  Cincinnati  College. 
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WiLBZiroKCZ.  Ohio,  | 

October  10.  1963. 
Senator  Winston  PmoTrrr. 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  yoa  plan 
support  the  higher  education  bill  paJned  by 
House  for  flat  gnnta  for  college  building 
construction  In  lieu  of  restricted  Senate  com- 
mittee Mil.  We  urge  your  continued  ea- 
^eavors  and  will  send  Senators  Young  aofl 
Lauschx  our  Tlews. 

Respectfully  and  appreciatively, 
Chaxijs  H.  Wxslzt. 
President,  Central  State  College. 


Nrw  RocHKLLE,  N.Y.. 

October  10,  1963 
Senator  Winston  L.  Pkoutt, 
US.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

I  approve  House-passed  higher  educatloh 
bill  authorizing  flat  grants  for  construction 
Higher  education  legislation  is  necessary  th  s 
year. 

Thank  you  tor  information. 

R.  B.  Powra, 
President,  lona  College. 


Upland,  Ino., 
October  10.  1963 
Winston  L.  PEoxyrr, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Appreciate  your  effort  In  behalf  of  Houa 
pcueed  higher  education  bill. 

B.  Joseph  Maktin, 
President,  Taylor  University. 

Orangk,  Caut., 
October  10,  1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Phoutt, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Highly    approve    action    on    House-pass<d 
education  bill.     Notify  other  Senators. 

Mother  Pcuz. 
President,  St.  Joseph  College. 


San  Francisco,  Caut., 

October  11. 1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Pboxttt, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Strongly  apjM-ove  efforts  to  obtain  Senale 
approval  of  House -approved  version  of  HJl. 
6143  In  lieu  of  Senate  committee  bill.  Am  $o 
advising  California  Senators. 

BUSSKLX  T.  Shaspe. 
President,  Golden  Gate  College. 

Pttlton,  Mo., 
October  10,  1963. 
Hon.  Winston  Pkoutt, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C: 

I  would  like  to  Indicate  my  support  bf 
your  position  for  the  House  version  of  the 
academic  facilities  bill.  I  have  contacted 
the  two  Missouri  Senators  Indicating  my  sup- 
port and  have  requested  that  several  of  riy 
board  members  do  likewise. 

Dr.  R.  B.  Ctm-iP, 
President,  William  Woods  College. 

TuunDAD,  Colo.,         j 

October  10,  1963^ 

Senator  Winston  L.  Paotrrr, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C: 

Am  wiring  Senators  Aixott  and  DoMiNifcK 
asking  support  on  your  position  on  Houae- 
passed    higher    education    bill. 

Qtrr  C.  Davis, 
President,  Trinidad  State  Junior  College, 


BUJTALO,  NY., 
October  10, 1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Peotjtt, 
V.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

In  Interest  of  higher  education  we  urge 
Senate  to  approve  House-passed  higher  edu- 
cation bill. 

Sister  Mart  Lawrence, 
St.  Josephs  Teachers  College. 

Faiutelo,  Iowa, 
October  10, 1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Important  education  bill  for  colleges  be 
passed  this  year  without  delay.  Senate- 
House  conference  will  certainly  delay  to  next 
year  and  beyond.  Respectfully  request  pass- 
age of  House  bill. 

MP  T  i>»"  G.  Roberts, 
President,  Parsons  College. 


Dudley,  Mass., 
October  10, 1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Nichols  College  strongly  urges  adoption  of 
House  bin  for  higher  education. 

C.  M.  QrrTNN, 
Dean  of  Faculty. 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 

October  10, 1963. 
Hon.  Winston  PROtmr, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Urge  Senate  approval  House-passed  higher 
education  bill  which  authorizes  flat  grants 
for  construction. 


Long  Branch,  N.J., 

October  10.  1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Appreciate  your  flne  efforts.  Strongly  urge 
your  continuing  support  of  Hoiise-passed 
education  bill.  Deeply  appreciate  yovir  un- 
derstanding and  interest  In  our  very  urgent 
financial  problem  In  higher  education. 
William  G.  Vannote, 
^President,  Monmouth  College. 

Maoison,  N.J., 
October  10, 1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C: 

Thank  you  for  your  wire  on  October  2. 
I  wrote  to  Senator  Case  and  Senator  Wil- 
liams urging  support  for  the  House  bill.  I 
am  sending  copy  of  those  letters  to  you.  I 
cannot  thank  you  properly  for  your  backing 
of  higher  education  legislation  In  this  ses- 
sion, It  Is  Imperative  In  the  Nation's  best 
Interest  that  action  be  taken  now. 

Robert  Fisher  Oxnam, 
President,  Drew  U7iiversity. 

Grand  Junction,  Coi.o., 

October  10, 1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C: 

Urge  approval  of  House-passed  higher 
education  bill  authorizing  flat  grants  for  con- 
struction of  buildings. 

William  A.  Medest, 
President,  Mesa  College. 


President,  Springgarden  Institute. 

Elizabethtown,  Pa., 

October  10,  1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

In  agreement  with  your  attitude  toward 
higher  education  bill.  Humanities  and  social 
sclencles  have  too  long  been  discriminated 
against  and  If  this  continues  American  in- 
tellectxial  balances  will  suffer. 

Dr.  Rot  E.  McAulet, 
President,  Elizabethtown  College. 

New  Rochellk,  N.Y., 

October  10,  1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Respectfully  urge  your  suppcwt  of  House- 
passed  bill  permitting  assistance  for  all  aca- 
demic construction.  Cannot  afford  to  ne- 
glect humanities,  full  liberal  arts  education; 
gravely  concerned  restricting  aid  to  science 
and  engineering  jeopardizes  good  of  whole 
country. 

Mother  Robert  Falls. 
President,  College  of  New  Rochelle. 

Trenton,  NJ., 
October  10,  1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Sincerely  appreciate  your  support  of  House- 
passed  higher  education  bill.  Am  urging  our 
Senators  to  add  their  support.  It  is  vital  that 
this  bill  pass  during  current  session  If  our 
colleges  Eire  to  meet  the  tremendotis  Impact 
of  rapidly  increasing  enrollments. 

F.  F.  Moore, 
President,  Rider  College. 
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Davenport,  Iowa, 

October  10, 1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Would  urge  Senate  approval  of  House- 
passed  higher  education  bill  authorizing  flat 
grants  for  construction  of  educational  facil- 
ities. This  legislation  needed  now  and  on 
broad  rather  than  restricted  terms  If  best 
interests  of  higher  education  are  to  be  served. 
Sister  Sabina  Mart, 
President,  Mary  Crest  College. 

Coxus  d'Alene,  Idaho, 

October  10,  1963. 
Senator  Winston  Proutt, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  suggest  you  support  HJl.  4955  without 
any  crippling  amendments. 

P.  A.  Christiansen, 
President,  North  Idaho  Junior  College. 

Ingle  WOOD,  Calip., 

October  10,  1963. 
Hon.  Winston  Proutt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

In  response  to  your  telegram  to  President 
West  regarding  higher  education  bill,  I  wish 
to  advise  that  the  California  State  colleges 
are  willing  to  support  whichever  bill  appears 
most  likely  to  get  the  approval  of  Congress 
and  the  White  House  this  year.  Senators 
KucHEL  and  Engle  being  advised  accordingly 
as  you  requested.  Please  advise  If  there  Is 
any  fxirther  action  you  suggest  we  take. 

Don  M.  Muchmore, 
Fice  Chancellor,  California  State  Colleges. 

Nashville,  Tenn., 

October  10,  1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Regards  your  telegram  of  October  10.  Pro- 
foimdly  grateful  for  your  interest  In  higher 
education  legislation.  I  originally  favored 
House    version    but    obviously    Senate    bill 


would  also  constitute  considerable  contribu- 
tion toward  meeting  urgent  facilities  needs. 
I  cannot  evaluate  Internal  congressional  sit- 
uation but  do  hope  passage  of  slgniflcant 
higher  education  legUlatlon  this  year  will 
remain  chief  objective. 

Alexander  Heero, 
Chancellor,  Vanderbilt  University. 

Chapel  Hill.  N.C, 

October  10,  1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Re  your  telegram.  Sincerely  hope  legisla- 
tion to  assist  higher  education  to  provide 
resources  for  construction  of  facilities  will  be 
enacted  this  session.  WIU  be  grateful  for 
Senate  action  approving  either  bill. 

William  Pridat, 
President,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Lafayette,  La., 
October  10,  1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC: 

Re  your  telegram.  I  am  Interested  In  the 
best  possible  legislation  for  higher  educa- 
tion. Do  not  oppose  your  move  but  am 
anxious  to  see  best  features  of  House  and 
Senate  bills  Incorporated. 

Joel  L.  Pletche», 
President,    University    of    Southwestern 
Louisiana. 


Omaha,  Nebr., 
October  10,  1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Prouty, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington.  D.C: 

You  will  vote  as  higher  education  asks  If 
you  ask  Senate  to  approve  higher  education 
bin  without  any  amendatlon.  Have  so  In- 
formed our  Senators. 

H.  W.  Linn,  S.J., 
President,  Creighton  University. 

Dayton,   Ohio, 
October  10,   1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
U.S.  Senator,  ~- 

Capitol  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Strongly  recommend  adoption  of  your  mo- 
tion that  Senate  approves  HJl.  6143.  Every 
college  president  I  know  heartily  favors  It. 
Thank  you  for  your  efforts  to  expedite  this 
college  facilities  bill.  Have  contacted 
Lausche,  Young,  and  Morse. 
With  sincere  appreciation, 

Raymond  A.  Roesch, 
President,  University  of  Dayton. 

Yellow  Springs,  Ohio, 

Octolyer    10,    1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Prouty, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Since  we  would  favor  assistance  which  is 
not  restricted  to  science  and  library  facili- 
ties, the  House  version  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation bill  seems  preferable  to  the  amended 
Senate  version. 

James  B.  Dixon, 
President,  Antioch  College. 

Potsdam,  N.Y., 
October  10,  1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Increased  facilities  essential  at  Clarkson 
College  of  Technology  grants  tot  general 
construction  very  Impnartant  and  I  urge 
passage  of  House- approved  bill  HJl.  6143  at 
this  session  rather  than  Senate  committee 
bill. 

Wm.  L.  Whitson, 

President, 
Clarkson  College  of  Techiuylogy. 


Mobile,  Ala., 
October  10. 1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C: 

1  heartily  commend  your  plan  to  ask  Sen- 
ate approval  by  House-passed  higher  educa- 
tion bill  In  lieu  of  Senate  committee  bill. 
It  would  be  most  unfortunate  for  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  to  end  without  providing 
desperately  needed  help.  Including  grants  for 
classroom  buildings,  for  higher  educational 
institutions. 

Thank  you  for  your  wire. 

A.  W.  Crandell,  S  J. 

Hartsville,  S.C, 

October  10. 1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C: 

In  reply  to  your  telegram,  my  views  on 
pending  education  legislation  are  those  of 
the  American  Council  on  Education  to  which 
I  refer  you. 

Respectfully, 

Penton  Keyes, 
President,  Coker  College. 

Rome,  Ga., 
October  10, 1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C: 

We  deeply  appreciate  your  Senate  leader- 
ship regarding  House-passed  higher  educa- 
tion bUl  Although  we  may  not  apply  for 
grants  or  loans,  we  previously  urged  Georgia 
Senators  and  our  district  Congressman  to 
support  H.R.  6143.  We  also  support  the 
Senate  committee  bill,  believing  action  on 
one  or  other  is  essential  during  this  session. 
John  R.  Bertrand, 
President.  Berry  College. 


tions    bill    by    the    Senate    Commerce 
Committee. 

The  editorial  noted  that  although  the 
bill  was  diluted  somewhat  in  the  com- 
mittee, it  is  still  an  objectionable  piece  of 
legislation  because  it  trespasses  on  pri- 
vate property  rights. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Still  a  Risky  Bill 

A  watered-down  version  of  the  public  ac- 
commodations bill  for  expanding  civil  rights 
has  been  approved  by  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  by  a  14-to-3  vote,  but  that 
doesn't  automatically  give  It  clear  sailing 
before  the  full  Congress. 

So  controversial  Is  this  legislation  that  the 
committee  could  hardly  do  anything  else 
but  release  It  for  fuller  debate. 

In  an  effort  to  make  the  bill  more  palata- 
ble, the  committee  amended  It  so  that  It 
wouldn't  apply  to  neighborhood  shops  where 
there  Is  no  connection  with  an  Interstate 
chain  and  little  catering  to  Interstate 
travelers. 

Also  exempted  under  the  revised  bill  are 
rooming  houses.  If  the  proprietor  uses  the 
premises  for  his  home  and  doesn't  rent  more 
than  five  rooms. 

Actually  these  are  relatively  mild  adjust- 
ments as  far  as  the  overall  effect  of  the  bill 
goes. 

They  do  not  remove  a  basic  objection  to 
the  legislation:  that  it  is  a  drastic  invasion 
of  private  property  rights  and  a  serious 
threat  to  basic  democratic  processes. 


Erie,  Pa., 
October  10. 1963. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Prouty, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Mercyhurst  College  urges  support  of 
House-passed  higher  education  bill  author- 
izing flat  grants  for  construction  in  lieu  of 
Senate  committee  bill  permitting  grants  only 
for  construction  of  science  engineering  and 
library  buildings.  Higher  education  desper- 
ately needs  this  action  now. 

Sister  Carolyn, 
President,  Mercyhurst  College. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa, 

October  10, 1963. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Proutt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Strongly  urge  support  of  either  resolution 
more  likely  to  pass  both  Houses.  I  prefer 
the  House  resolution  but  realize  the  im- 
probability of  Senate  acceptance.  The  Sen- 
ate resolution  should  be  supported. 

Henrt  G.  Harmon, 
President,  Drake  University. 

Mr.  MORSE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

INVASION  OP  PROPERTY  RIGHTS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President, 
there  appeared  in  Wednesday's  editiMi 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal  an  excellent  edi- 
torial commenting  on  the  approval  of 
the  administration's  public  accommoda- 


PERSECXJTION  OP  RUSSIAN  JEWS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
becoming  increasingly  distressed  and  dis- 
turbed by  reports  of  religious  persecu- 
tion against  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  intolerable  situation  is  shocking 
to  the  entire  free  world,  and  it  is  es- 
pecially abominable  to  us  here  in  Ameri- 
ca who  know  and  cherish  freedom  of  re- 
ligion. 

Russian  Jews  have  been  systematically 
victimized  by  the  Soviet  Government  al- 
most to  the  point  of  strangulation  of 
their  faith. 

They  have  been  imprisoned  and  put  to 
death  for  alleged  economic  offenses. 

They  have  been  stripped  of  the  free 
and  untrammeled  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion and  culture. 

Jews  and  their  rabbis,  and  their  houses 
of  worship  are  made  objects  of  vilifica- 
tion and  ridicule  in  a  calculated  govern- 
ment campaign  to  destroy  Judaism. 

Mr.  President,  the  world  did  not  heed 
the  anguished  cries  of  the  Jews  in  Ger- 
many in  the  1930's  and  the  madman  Hit- 
ler was  allowed  to  set  out  on  the  most  vile, 
the  most  inhuman  policy  of  extermina- 
tion ever  contrived  by  civilized  man. 

This  ghastly  lesson  in  history  still 
sticks  in  our  throats,  and  we  must  never 
forget  it  or  permit  it  to  happen  again. 

Mr.  President.  Jews  in  the  Soviet  re- 
gime are  not  being  gassed  or  cremated  or 
shipped  to  concentration  camps,  but  the 
government's  campaign  of  eradication  is 
nonetheless  deadly,  though  it  is  more 
subtle  and  refined. 

We  cannot  allow  such  a  situation  to 
exist  without  raising  our  voices  in  anger 
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and  disgxist.  Persecution  of  the  Je>^s 
In  Russia  is  to  be  denounced.  It  is  to  pe 
condemned  and  deplored. 

Mr  President,  we  cannot  in  good  coii- 
science  look  the  other  way.  We  mu$t 
mount  a  mighty  wave  of  protest  until  an 
overwhelming  tide  of  world  indignatioffi 
forces  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion to  recognize  the  error  of  its  ways. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  a$k 
vmanimous  consent  that  there  be  print^ 
in  the  Record  a  letter  I  received  fro|n 
Rabbi  Emanuel  Peldman,  of  the  Congre- 
gation Beth  Jacob  in  Atlanta.  Rab^l 
Feldman  expresses  the  concern  that  ^s 
felt  by  all  of  us  in  protesting  Soviet  dis- 
crimination against  Jews.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RKcoRp, 

as  follows: 

October  7,  1963 

Hon.  Hkkman  E.  Talmadge, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Diar  Senator  Talmadge:  Numerous 
members  of  the  congregation  are  very  mu«h 
disturbed  concerning  the  recent  events  of 
Soviet  discrimination  against  Jews.  I  a^ 
writing  to  you  In  order  to  transmit  th^lr 
feelings  to  their  elected  representatives.        ' 

You  are  undoubtedly  aware  of  the  fact  that 
legally  constituted  Jewish  synagogues  a)re 
Isolated  from  each  other,  that  they  are  f<|r- 
bldden  to  organize  a  central  body,  that  they 
are  allowed  no  contact  with  Jewish  rellglotis 
groups  In  other  countries,  and  that  th^lr 
leaders  are  singled  out  for  abuse.  \ 

Since  June  1961.  synagogue  presidents  In 
six  cities  have  been  arbitrarily  removed  frcnn 
office;  Jewish  communal  leaders  in  Lenlp- 
grad  and  Moscow  have  been  sentenced  [to 
prison  for  meeting  with  foreign  visitors  |to 
their  synagogue.  I 

Scores  of  sjrnagogues  have  been  closed  py 
the  Government  and  except  for  a  lone  theo- 
logical seminary  In  Moscow,  whose  enroll- 
ment la  never  permitted  to  exceed  20,  all 
other  such  schools  have  been  banned. 

It  concerns  us  that  no  Jewish  Bible  rias 
been  printed  In  40  years,  that  no  articles  for 
Jewish  ritual  can  be  produced,  and  that  tfcls 
year,  for  the  first  time  In  Soviet  history,  even 
the  sale  of  unleavened  bread  for  Passoter 
was  banned. 

We  urge  you  to  use  your  good  offices  and 
Influence  to  place  as  much  pressure  as  pos- 
sible upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  Implement 
Its  oft-repeated  claUn  that  It  Is  a  "champllon 
of  human  dignity  and  equality  and  a  guard- 
ian of  minority  rights"  by  lifting  th^se 
repressive  measures. 

I  know  that  you  will  agree  that  we  »^o 
represent  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan  tradition  of 
freedc«n  cannot  sit  Idly  by  while  part  of  the 
world  Is  forced  to  live  under  religious  per^- 
cutlon. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Rabbi  Emanttxl  Teldman. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  Ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader  for  yielding  to  me. 
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ASSISTANCE  TO  INSTITUTIONS 
fflGHER   LEARNING 

The  Senate  resvimed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  6143)  to  authorize  iis- 
sistance  to  public  and  other  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  in  flna^ic- 
ing  the  instruction,  rehabilitation,  or 
improvement  of  needed  academic  and 
related  facilities  in  imdergraduate  and 
graduate  institutions. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this  kf- 
ternoon  I  wish  very  briefly  to  comment 


on  some  of  the  remarks  of  my  very  good 
friend  and  able  colleague  on  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  ProutyI.  There  is 
no  question  about  the  sincere  desire  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  to  pass  a 
higher  education  bill  this  year.  But  I 
do  not  yield  to  him  in  that  sincerity  of 
purpose. 

DlrTERENCE    IS    TACTICAL 

The  difference  between  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  on  that  phase  of  the  problem  is 
one  of  parliamentary  strategy.  I  say 
most  respectfully  that  in  my  judgment 
the  best  way  to  kill  the  chances  of  a 
higher  education  bill  this  year  is  to  press 
the  course  of  action  he  advocates. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  has  put 
into  the  Record  this  afternoon  a  large 
number  of  telegrams.  As  his  remarks 
show,  those  telegrams  are  in  response 
to  a  telegram  which  he  sent  to  college 
presidents  across  the  country.  The 
Senator  can  correct  the  Record  if  I  was 
misinformed  this  morning,  but  appar- 
ently some  college  presidents  who  talked 
to  me  are  under  the  impression  that  their 
only  chance  of  getting  a  higher  educa- 
tion bill  is  to  call  upon  their  Senators 
to  vote  for  the  House  bill.  I  believe  that 
explains  in  no  small  measure  the  tele- 
grams which  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  received,  and  which  he  has  put  into 
the  Record. 

I  have  not  sent  any  telegrams  to  col- 
lege presidents,  and  do  not  intend  to  do 
so.  Some  of  them  are  telegraphing  me 
without  any  message  being  received  from 
me  in  the  first  instance.  The  telegram 
from  the  administration  and  faculty  of 
Mercy  College,  of  Detroit,  reads: 

The  administration  and  faculty  of  Mercy 
College  of  Detroit  asks  you  to  favorably 
consider  the  Senate  revision  of  H.R.  6143. 

In  other  words,  they  are  asking  for 
the  passage  of  the  bill  which  the  Senate 
committee,  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  has 
sent  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Another  wire  I  have  received  from  a 
college  president  reads: 

Hamden,  Conn., 
September   4,   1963. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Trustees,  faculty,  and  administration  of 
Qulnnlplac  College  earnestly  enlist  your  In- 
fluence and  best  efforts  to  secure  passage  of 
bricks  and  mortar  bill.  H.R.  6143.  We  want 
no  handouts  but  must  have  loans  at  reason- 
able rates  to  procure  needed  facilities  and 
meet  the  obligations  to  our  young  people  and 
the  Nation. 

Nils  O.  Sahun. 
President,   Qtiinnipiac   College. 

1  am  not  at  all  interested  in  seeking 
to  settle  this  issue  by  the  weight  of  tele- 
grams. It  makes  no  difference  to  me 
how  many  telegrams  are  received  on 
either  side,  unless  I  can  be  sure  that  the 
senders  of  the  telegrams  are  fully  aware 
and  understand  the  facts  that  confront 
the  Senate  on  the  issues. 

It  is  to  that  point  that  I  wish  to  ad- 
dress myself,  for  as  an  educator  of  21 
years'  experience  in  college  teaching  in 
the  United  States,  I  know  how  quickly 
the  college  presidents  and  deans  can 
change  their  opinion  once  they  get  all 
the  facts. 


I  am  willing  to  take  judicial  notice  of 
the  substantial  number  of  college  presi- 
dents, deans,  administrators,  or  members 
of  faculty  who  have  telegraphed  to  my 
good  friend  from  Vermont.  I  only  ob- 
serve that  they  might  send  exactly  the 
opposite  type  of  message  if  they  had  the 
benefit  of  both  sides  of  the  debate. 

ACE   RESOLUTION 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  a  major  spokes- 
man for  all  higher  education  institutions 
in  the  United  States,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, in  its  46th  amiual  meeting  adopted 
a  resolution  making  clear  its  strong  en- 
dorsement of  both  versions  of  H.R.  6143 
or  of  any  combination  or  compromise  of 
the  two. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  presented  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks;  together  with  a  listing  of 
the  oflacers  and  the  membership  and  af- 
filiates of  the  American  Council  on 
Education. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  membership  list  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution    on    Federal    Legislation    for 

Academic  Facilities  by  American  Council 

ON  Education 

The  American  Council  on  Education  is 
gratlfled  by  certain  steps  being  taken  by 
the  88th  Congress  toward  the  solution  of 
some  of  the  Nation's  major  problems  In 
higher  education.  Enactment  of  the  medical 
education   bill   Is  one   important  milestone. 

The  council  notes  with  approval  the  pas- 
sage by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  H.R. 
6143  to  provide  grants  and  loans  for  aca- 
demic facilities,  Including  graduate  centers, 
for  colleges  and  universities.  It  Is  encour- 
aged by  the  action  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  In  reporting 
an  amended  version  of  H.R.  6143  to  provide 
grants  and  loans  for  particular  kinds  of 
academic  facilities. 

In  public  testimony  and  in  formal  state- 
ments the  council  has  made  clear  Its  strong 
endorsement  of  both  versions  of  this  bill. 
We  reaffirm  our  support  of  either  version,  or 
of  a  combination  of  the  two,  In  the  firm 
belief  that  enactment  of  this  legislation  this 
year  Is  essential  If  the  Nation's  needs  for 
expanded  educational  opportunities  are  to 
be     met. 
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American  Council  on  Education 

omCERS.    1062-63 

Charles  E.  Odegaard,  president.  University 
of  Washington,  chairman. 

Robert  J.  Wert,  vice  provost,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, vice  chairman. 

Byron  K.  Trlppet,  president,  Wabash  Col- 
lege, secretary. 

Fred  S.  Vorsanger.  business  manager,  Amer- 
ican Council  on  Education,  treasurer. 

BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS 

Until  October  1963 

Elmer  Ellis,  president,  University  of  Mis- 
souri. 

John  R.  Emens,  president.  Ball  State 
Teachers  College. 

Thomas  H.  Hamilton,  president.  University 
of  Hawaii. 

Oaylord  P.  Harnwell.  president,  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Anne  O.  Pannell,  president,  Sweet  Briar 
College. 

Until  October  1964 

Louis  T.  Benezet,  president,  Colorado  Col- 
lege; president-elect,  Claremont  Graduate 
School  and  University  Center. 

David  D.  Henry,  president,  University  of 
Illinois. 


Richard  H.  Sullivan,  preeldent.  Reed  Col- 
lege. 

Until  October  1965 

George  W.  Beadle,  president.  University  of 
Chicago. 

Fred  C.  Cole,  president,  Washington  &  Lee 
University. 

James  S.  Coles,  president,  Bowdoln  College. 

Frank  G.  Dickey,  president.  University  of 
Kentucky. 

Oscar  Edlnger,  Jr.,  president.  Mount  San 
Antonio  College. 

William  Friday,  president.  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

Clifford  M.  Hardin,  chancellor.  University 
of  Nebraska. 

S.  M.  Nabrlt,  president,  Texas  Southern 
University. 

Paul  L.  O'Connor,  S.J.,  president,  Xavier 
University  (Ohio). 

Ex  officio 

Charles  E.  Odegaard,  chairman,  American 
Council  on  Education. 

Robert  J.  Wert,  vice  chairman.  American 
Council  on  Education. 

Byron  K.  Trlppet,  secretary,  American 
Council  on  Education. 

Robert  F.  Goheen,  president,  Princeton 
University  (Immediate  past  chairman  of  the 
council). 

Logan  Wilson,  president,  American  Council 
on  Education. 

EXECUTIVE  OmCERS 

Logan  Wilson,  president. 

Allan  M.  Cartter.  vice  president;  director. 
Commission  on  Plans  and  Objectives  for 
Higher  Education. 

Lawrence  E.  Dennis,  director.  Commission 
on  Academic  Affairs. 

Charles  G.  Dobbins,  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent; director.  Commission  on  Federal  Re- 
lations. 

Richard  A.  Humphrey,  director.  Commis- 
sion on  International  Education. 

John  F.  Morse,  executive  associate. 

Fred  S.  Vorsanger,  treasurer  and  business 
manager. 

Charles  H.  Watts,  director.  Commission  on 
Administrative  Affairs. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFT 

Barbara  Field,  staff  assistant. 

C.  Walter  Howe,  staff  associate. 

E:arl  W.  Llndvelt,  staff  associate. 

Anne  N.  McClung,  research  assistant. 

William  A.  MUler,  Jr.,  staff  associate  (pub- 
lic Information). 

Olive  Mills,  production  editor. 

Robert  Quick,  director  of  publications. 

Elesmor  Quill,  secretary  to  the  president. 

Barbara  Rosenfeld,  staff  assistant. 

Harrison  Sasscer,  staff  associate  (legisla- 
tive services). 

Dorothy  R.  Smith,  staff  assistant. 

Elmer  D.  West,  director,  Office  of  Statisti- 
cal Information  and  Research. 

PROJECT  DIRECTORS 

Frederick  R.  Mangold,  leaders  and  special- 
ists. 

Joseph  M.  Troxell,  Inter-American  Schools 
Service. 

Cornelius  P.  Turner,  accreditation  of  serv- 
ice experiences. 

SPECIAL  CONSULTANTS 

Frederick  deW.  Bolman.  C.  W.  de  Klewiet, 
Julian  Levi,  Grant  Venn. 

MEMBERS    AND    AFFILIATES    OF    THE    COUNCIL, 
MARCH    IS,  1063 

Constituent  organization  members 
Group  A 

American  Association  of  Jvmlor  Colleges. 

Association  of  American  Colleges. 

Association  of  American  Universities. 

Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Unlrer- 
sltles. 

Association  of  State  Universities  and 
Land-Grant  Colleges. 

Association  of  Urban  Universities. 


Council  of  Protestant  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities. 

Jesuit  Educational  Association. 
National  Association  of  State  Universities. 
National  Catholic  Educational  Association. 
State  Universities  Association. 

Group  B 

Accrediting  Association  of  Bible  Colleges. 

American  Aliunni  Council. 

American    Association    for    the    Advance- 
ment of  Science. 

American     Association     of     Colleges     for 
Teacher  Education. 

American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Phar- 
macy. 

American  Association  of  Collegiate  Regis- 
trars and  Admissions  Officers. 

American  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools 
of  Business. 

American  Association  of  Dental  Schools. 

American  Association  of  Osteopathic  Col- 
leges. 

American  Association  of  Schools  and  De- 
partments of  Jovirnallsm. 

American      Association      of      Theological 
Schools. 

American   Association  of  University  Pro- 
fessors. 

American  Association  of  University  Women. 

American  College  Personnel  Association. 

American  College  Public  Relations  Asso- 
ciation. 

American  Council  on  Pharmaceutical  Edu- 
cation. 

American  Dental  Association  (Council  on 
Dental  Education). 

American  Historical  Association. 

American  Home  Economics  Association. 

American  Institute  of  Physics. 

American  Library  Association. 

American  Osteopathic  Association  (Bureau 
of  Professional  Education) . 

American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation. 

American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

American  Political  Science  Association. 

American  Psychological  Association. 

American  Society  for  Engineering  Educa- 
tion. 

Association  for  Higher  Education. 

Association  of  American  Law  Schools. 

Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges. 

Association  of  College  Admissions  Coun- 
selors. 

Association     of     College     and     University 
Housing  Officers. 

Association  of  College  Unions. 

AssoclaUon    of    CoUeges    and    Secondary 
Schools. 

Association  of  Governing  Boards  of  State 
Universities  and  Allied  Institutions. 

Association  of  University  Evening  Colleges. 

College  and  University  Personnel  Associa- 
tion. 

College  English  Association,  Inc. 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

College  Physical  Education  Association. 

Commission  on  Engineering  Education. 

Conference  of  Catholic  Schools  of  Nursing. 

Council    for    the    Advancement    of    Small 
Colleges. 

Council  of  Graduate  Schools  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

Engineers'  Council  for  Professional  Devel- 
opment. 

Intercollegiate     Association     of     Women 
Students. 

Mathematical  Association  of  America. 

Modem  Language  Association  of  America. 

National  Association  of  College  and  Univer- 
sity Attorneys. 

National  Association  of  College  and  Uni- 
versity Business  Officers. 

National  Association  of  College  Women. 

National  Association  of  Educational  Broad- 
casters. 

National  Association  of  Foreign  Student 
Advisers. 

National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music. 

National  AssoclaUon  of  Student  Personnel 
Administrators. 


National  Association  of  Women  Deans  and 
Counselors. 

National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association. 

National  Commission  on  Accrediting. 

National  CouncU  of  Teachers  of  English. 

National  League  for  Nursing,  Inc. 

National  Research  CouncU. 

National  University  Extension  Association. 

Phi  Delta  Kapi>a. 

Speech  Association  of  America. 

United  States  National  Student  Associa- 
tion. 

Associated  organization  members 

American  Association  of  School  Adminis- 
trators. 

American  College  Testing  Program. 

American  Council  of  Learned  Societies. 

American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

American  Teachers  Association. 

American  Textbook  Publishers  Institute. 

American  Vocational  Association,  Inc. 

Associated  Rocky  Mountain  Universities, 
Inc. 

Association  for  Childhood  Education  In- 
ternational. 

Association  of  Military  Colleges  and  Schools 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Board  for  Higher  Education,  the  Lutheran 
Church,  Missouri  Synod. 

Board  of  Christian  Education  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  In  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Board  of  College  Education,  American 
Lutheran  Church. 

Brookings  Institution. 

Christian  Education  Department,  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Zlon  Church. 

Council  for  Financial  Aid  to  Education, 
Inc. 

Division  of  Christian  Education,  National 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  In  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Division  of  Higher  Education.  Board  of 
Christian  Education  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  In  the  United  States. 

Educational  Records  Bureau. 

Educational  Testing  Service. 

General  Board  of  Education  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church. 

Institute  of  International  Education. 

Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools. 

National  Association  of  Independent 
Schools. 

National  Association  of  Secondary-School 
Principals. 

National  Education  Association  of  the 
United  States. 

National  Educational  Television  and  Radio 
Center. 

National  Lutheran  Educational  Conference. 

National  Merit  Scholarship  Corporation. 

National  Scholarship  Service  and  Fund 
for  Negro  Students. 

New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools. 

New  England  Board  of  Higher  Education. 

North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools. 

Northwest  Association  of  Secondary  and 
Higher  Schools. 

Paclflc  Northwest  Conference  on  Higher 
Education. 

Smithsonian  Institution. 

Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools. 

Southern  Regional  Education  Board. 

Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Associa- 
tion. 

Teaching  Film  Custodians,  Inc. 

Western  College  Association. 

Western  Interstate  Commission  for  Higher 
Education. 

Western  Personnel  Institute. 

Woodrow  Wilson  National  Fellowship 
Foundation. 

Alabama 

Alabama  AssoclaUon  of  Independent  Col- 
leges. 
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California 
Association     of 


Independent 


California 
Schools. 

Oakland  Public  Schools. 

San  Francisco  Unified  School  District. 

Colorado 

Denver  Public  SchooU. 

Connecticut 

Board  of  Education  of  Hartford. 
Connecticut  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

District  of  Columbia 

Public  Schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Georgia 
Atlanta  Board  of  Education. 

Illinois 
Chicago  Archdlocesan  School  Board. 
Chicago  Public  Schools. 

Indiana 
Indianapolis  Public  Schools. 

Iowa 
Davenport  Public  Schools. 
Iowa  State  Board  of  Regents. 

Kentucky 

CoimcU  on  Public  Higher  Education. 

Louisiana 

Caddo  Parish  School  Board. 

New  Orleans  Archdlocesan  School  Board. 

Maryland 
Archdlocesan  School  System  of  Baltimore. 
Baltimore  Department  of  Education. 
Maryland  State  Department  of  Education. 

Massachiosetts 

Boston  Archdlocesan  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Massachusetts  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Newton  School  Department. 

School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

Springfield  Public  Schools. 

Worcester  Public  Schools. 

Michigan 

Detroit  Public  Schools. 
Orosse  Polnte  Public  Schools. 
Lansing  Public  Schools. 

Mississippi 
Board  of  Trustees,  Jackson  Public  Schools. 
Board  of  Trustees  of  State  Institutions  of 
Higher  Learning. 

Missouri 
St.  Louis  Board  of  Education. 

Nebraska 
State  Departm^ent  of  Education. 

New  Jersey 
New  Jersey  Association  of  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities. 

Newark  Board  of  Education. 
State  Department  of  Education. 

New  York 

Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 

Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

Mount  Vernon  Public  Schools. 

New  York  State  Education  Department. 

North  Carolina 
North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Education. 

Ohio 
Cincinnati  Archdlocesan  School  System. 
Dayton  Board  of  Education. 

C^lahoma 
Oklahoma  State  Regents  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion. 

Oregon 

Oregon  State  System  of  Higher  Education. 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Universities. 


Philadelphia  Public  Schools. 
Reading  Public  Schools. 

Rhode  Island 

Providence  Department  of  Public  Schools. 

Texas 

Dallas  Independent  School  I>istrlct. 

Utah 

Utah  Conference  on  Higher  Education. 

Virginia 

Richmond  Public  School  System. 
State    Council    of    Higher    Education    for 
Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Milwaukee  Archdlocesan  School  System. 
Institutional  meml}€rs 
Alabama 
Air  University  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base. 
Alabama  College,  Montevallo. 
Auburn  University,  Auburn. 
Birmingham-Southern    College,    Birming- 
ham. 

Florence  State  College,  Florence. 

Howard  College,  Birmingham. 

Huntingdon  College,  Montgomery. 

Jacksonville  State  College,  Jacksonville. 

Judson  College,  Marlon. 

Livingston  State  College,  Livingston. 

Marion  Institute,  Marion. 

St.  Bernard  College.  St.  Bernard. 

Spring  Hill  College.  Mobile. 

Stillman  College.  Tuscaloosa. 

Talladega  College,  Talladega. 

Troy  State  College,  Troy. 

Tuskegee  Institute,  Tuskegee  Institute. 

University  of  Alabama,  University. 

Alaska 

University  of  Alaska,  College. 

Arizona 

Arizona  State  College,  Flagstaff. 
Arizona  State  University,  Tempe. 
University  of  Arizona,  Tucson. 

Arkansas 

Agricultural,  Mechanical  and  Normal  Col- 
lege, Pine  Bluff. 

Arkansas  College,  BatesvlUe. 

Arkansas  State  College,  State  College. 

Arkansas  State  Teachers  College,  Conway. 

Harding  College,  Searcy. 

Henderson  State  Teachers  College,  Arka- 
delpbia. 

Hendrix  College,  Conway. 

Philander  Smith  College,  Little  Rock. 

Southern  State  College,  Magnolia. 

University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville. 

California 

Alameda  State  College,  Hayward. 

Bakersfleld  College,  Bakersfleld. 

California  Institute  of  Technology,  Pasa- 
dena. 

California  Lutheran  College,  Thousand 
Oaks. 

California  State  Polytechnic  College,  San 
Luis  Obispo. 

California  Western  University,  San  Diego. 

Chapman  College,  Orange. 

Chlco  State  College,  Chlco. 

Claremont  Graduate  School  and  University 
Center.  Claremont. 

Claremont  Men's  College,  Claremont. 

Cogswell  Polytechnical  College,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

College  of  the  Holy  Names,  Oakland. 

College  of  Notre  Dame,  Belmont. 

Dominican  College  of  San  Rafael,  San 
Rafael. 

Golden  Gate  College,  San  Francisco. 

Fresno  State  College.  Fresno. 

Harvey  Mudd  College,  Claremont. 

Humboldt  State  College,  Areata. 

Immaculate  Heart  College,  Los  Angeles. 

La  Sierra  College,  Arlington. 

Loma  Linda  University,  Loma  Linda. 

Long  Beach  State  College,  Long  Beach. 

Los  Angeles  Pacific  College,  Los  Angeles. 


Los  Angeles  State  College  of  Applied  Arts 
and  Sciences,  Los  Angeles. 

Loyola  University  of  Los  Angeles,  Los 
Angeles. 

Mary  mount  College,  Palos  Verdes  Estates. 

Menlo  College,  Menlo  Park. 

Mills  College,  Oakland. 

Modesto  Junior  College,  Modesto. 

Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  Los  Angeles. 

Mount  San  Antonio  College,  Walnut. 

Occidental  College,  Los  Angeles. 

Orange  Coast  College,  Costa  Mesa. 

Orange  State  College,  Fullerton. 

Pacific  Union  College,  Angwin. 

Pasadena  City  College,  Pasadena. 

Pasadena  College,  Pasadena. 

Pepperdine  College,  Los  Angeles. 

Pomona  College,  Claremont. 

Sacramento  State  College,  Sacramento. 

St.  John's  Seminary  College,  Camarillo. 

St.  Joseph  College,  Orange. 

St.  Mary's  College  of  California,  St.  Mary's 
College. 

San  Benito  College,  HolUster. 

San  Bernardino  Valley  College,  San  Ber- 
nardino. 

San  Diego  College  for  Women,  San  Diego. 

San  Diego  State  College,  San  Diego. 

San  Francisco  College  for  Women,  San 
Francisco. 

San  Francisco  State  College,  San  Francisco. 

San  Jose  State  College,  San  Jose. 

Scripps  College,  Claremont. 

Stanford  University,  Stanford. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

University  of  the  Pacific,  Stockton. 

University  of  Redlands,  Redlands. 

University  of  San  Diego,  College  for  Men, 
San  Diego. 

University  of  San  Francisco,  San  Francisco. 

University  of  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara. 

University  of  Southern  California,  Los 
Angeles. 

Westmont  College,  Santa  Barbara. 

Whlttier  College,  Whlttler. 

Colorado 

Adams  State  College,  Alamosa. 

Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs. 

Colorado  School  of  Mines.  Golden. 

Colorado  State  College,  Greeley. 

Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Collins. 

Colorado  Woman's  College,  Denver. 

Fort  Lewis  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  Durango. 

Mesa  College,  Grand  Junction. 

Pueblo  Junior  College,  Pueblo. 

Regis  College,  Denver. 

Trinidad  State  Junior  College,  Trinidad. 

U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  Colorado  Springs. 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder. 

University  of  Denver,  Denver. 

Western  State  College  of  Colorado,  Gun- 
nison. 

Connecticut 

Albertus  Magnus  College,  New  Haven. 

Annhurst  College,  Woodstock. 

Central  Connecticut  State  College,  New 
Britain. 

Connecticut  College,  New  London. 

Danbury  State  College,  Danbury. 

Fairfield  University,  Fairfield. 

New  Haven  College,  West  Haven. 

Quinnlplac   College,   Hamden. 

St.  Joseph  College,  West  Hartford. 

Southern  Connecticut  State  College,  New 
Haven. 

Trinity  College,  Hartford. 

U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy,  New  London. 

University  of  Bridgeport,  Bridgeport. 

University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs. 

University  of  Hartford,  Hartford. 

Wesleyan  University,  Middletown. 

WlUlmantlc  State  College,  Wllllmantlc. 

Yale  University,  New  Haven. 

Delaware 

University  of  Delaware,  Newark. 
Wesley  College,  Dover. 

District  of  Columbia 
American  University. 
Catholic  University  of  America. 
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District  of  Colvunbla  Teachers  College. 

Dunbarton  College  of  Holy  Cross. 

Gallaudet  College. 

George  Washington  University. 

Georgetown  University. 

Howard  University. 

Trinity  College. 

Florida, 

Barry  College,  Miami. 

Bethune-Cookman  College,  Daytona  Beach. 

Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee. 

Florida  Normal  and  Industrial  Memorial 
College,  St.  Augrustine. 

Florida  Southern  College,  Lakeland. 

Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee. 

Jacksonville  University,  JacksonvUle. 

Orlando  Junior  College,  Orlando. 

Rollins  College,  Winter  Park. 

Stetson  University.  DeLand. 

University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 

University  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables. 

University  of  Tampa,  Tampa. 

Georgia 
Agnee  Scott  College,  Decatur. 
Albany  State  College,  Albany. 
Armstrong  College  of  Savannah,  Savannah. 
Atlanta  University,  Atlanta. 
Berry  College.  Mount  Berry. 
Brenau  College,  Gainesville. 
Clark  College,  Atlanta. 
Emory  University,  Atlanta. 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  Atlanta. 
Georgia  Southwestern  College,  Americua. 
La  Grange  College,  La  Grange. 
Mercer  University,  Macon. 
Morehouse  College,  Atlanta. 
Paine  College,  Augusta. 
Savannah  State  College,  Savannah. 
South  Georgia  College,  Douglas. 
Spelman  College,  Atlanta. 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens. 
Woman's  College  of  Georgia,  Milledgeville. 

Hawaii 
Chaminade  College  of  Honolulu,  Honolulu. 
University  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu. 

Idaho 

College  of  Idaho,  Caldwell. 

Idaho  State  College,  Pocatello. 

North  Idaho  Junior  College,  Coeur  d'Alene. 

Northwest  Nazarene  College,  Nampa. 

Ricks  College,  Rexburg. 

University  of  Idaho,  Moscow. 

lUinols 

Augustana  College,  Rock  Island. 

Aurora  College,  Aurora. 

Barat  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Lake 
Forest. 

Backburn  College,  Carlinvllle. 

Bradley  University,  Peoria. 

Carthage  College.  Carthage. 

Chicago  City  Junior  College.  Chicago. 

Chicago  Teachers  College,  Chicago. 

College  of  St.  Francis,  JoUet. 

E>e  Paul  University,  Chicago. 

Eastern  Illinois  University,  Charleston. 

Elmhurst  College,  Elmhurst. 

Eureka  College,  Eureka. 

George  Williams  College,  Chicago. 

Greenville  College,  Greenville. 

Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago. 

Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal. 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  Bloomlngton. 

Kendall  College,  Evanston. 

Knox  College,  Galesburg. 

LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby  Junior  College,  La- 
Salle. 

Loyola  University,  Chicago. 

MacMurray  College,  Jacksonville. 

Maryknoll  Seminary,  Glen  EUyn. 

Mllllkln  University,  Decatur. 

Monmouth  College,  Monmouth. 

Montlcello  College,  Alton. 

Mundelein  College,  Chicago. 

National  College  of  Education,  Evanston. 

North  Central  College,  Napervllle. 

North  Park  College  and  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Chicago. 
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Northern    Baptist    Theological    Seminary, 
Chicago. 

Northern  Illinois  University,  DeKalb. 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston. 

Prlnclpla  College,  Elsah. 

Qulncy  College,  Quincy. 

Rockford  College,  Rockford. 

Roosevelt  University,  Chicago. 

Rosary  College,  River  Forest. 

St.  Procoplus  College,  Lisle. 

Saint  Xavier  College,  Chicago. 

Shimer  College,  Mount  Carroll. 

Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale. 

Springfield  Junior  College,  Springfield. 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

Northwest  Nazarene  College,  Nampa. 

Western  Illinois  University,  Macomb. 

Wheaton  College,  Wheaton. 
Indiana 

Anderson   College   and  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Anderson. 

Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncle. 

Butler  University,  Indianapolis. 

Concordia  Senior  College,  Fort  Wayne. 

DePauw  University,  Greencastle. 

Earlham  College.  Richmond. 

Evansvllle  College,  Bvansville. 

Franklin  College  of  Indiana,  Franklin. 

Goshen  College,  Goshen. 

Hanover  College,  Hanover. 

Indiana  Central  College,  Indianapolis. 

Indiana    Institute    of    Technology,    Fort 
Wayne. 

Indiana  State  College,  Terre  Haute. 

Indiana  University,  Bloomlngton. 

Manchester  College,  North  Manchester. 

Marian  College,  Indianapolis. 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette. 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  Terre  Haute. 

Saint  Francis  College,  Fort  Wayne. 

St.  Joseph's  College,  Rensselaer. 

St.  Mary-of-the-Woods  College,  St.  Mary- 
of-the-Woods. 

St.  Mary's  College,  Notre  Dame. 

Taylor  University,  Upland. 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame. 

Valparaiso  University,  Valparaiso. 

Vincennes  University,  Vincennes. 

Wabash  College,  Crawfordsvllle. 

Iowa 
Briar  Cliff  College,  Sioux  City. 
Central  College,  Pella. 
Clarke  College,  Dubuque. 
Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids. 
Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon. 
Drake  University,  Des  Moines. 
Graceland  College,  Lamonl. 
Grlnnell  College,  Grlnnell. 
Iowa  State  University  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, Ames. 
Iowa  Wesleyan  College,  Mount  Pleasant. 
Loras  College,  Dubuque. 
Luther  College,  Decorah. 
Marycrest  College,  Davenport. 
Morningside  College,  Sioux  City. 
Parsons  College,  Fairfield. 
St.  Ambrose  College,  Davenport. 
Simpson  College,  Indlanola. 
SUte  College  of  Iowa,  Cedar  Falls. 
University   of  Embuque,   Dubuque. 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 
Waldorf  College,  Forest  City.  ^ 

Wartburg  College,  Waverly.  ' 

Westmar  College.  Le  Mars. 
William  Penn  College,  Oskaloosa. 

Kansas 

Baker  University,  Baldwin. 

Bethany  College,  Llndsborg. 

Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  College,  Hays. 

Friends  University,  Wichita. 

Kansas  State  College  of  Pittsburg,  Pitts- 
burg. 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia. 

Kansas  SUte  University  of  Agriculture  and 
Applied  Science,  Manhattan. 

Marymount  College,  Sallna. 

Mount  St.  Scholastlca  College,  Atchison. 

Ottawa  University.  Ottawa. 


St.  Benedict's  College,  Atchison. 
Saint  Mary  College.  Xavier. 
Southwestern  College,  Wlnfield. 
University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 
University  of  Wichlte,  WichlU. 
Washburn  University  of  Topeka,  Topeka. 

Kentucky 

Berea  College,  Berea. 
Centre  College  of  Kentucky,  Danville. 
Eastern  Kentucky  State  College,  Richmond. 
Kentucky   State   College,   Frankfort. 
Kentucky  Wesleyan  College,  Owensboro. 
Morehead  State  College,  Morehead. 
Murray  State  College,  Murray. 
Nazareth  College,  Louisville. 
Nazareth  College  of  Kentucky,  Nazareth. 
Transylvania  University,  Lexington. 
University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington. 
University  of  Louisville,  Louisville. 
Western  Kentucky  State  College,  Bowling 
Green. 

Louisiana 

Centenary  College,  Shreveport. 

Dillard  University.  New  Orleans. 

Grambllng  College,  Grambling. 

Louisiana  College,  Plnevllle. 

Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute,  Ruston. 

Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College,  Baton  Rouge. 

Loyola  University,  New  Orleans. 

McNeese  State   College.  Lake   Charles. 

Northeast  LouUlana  State  College,  Mon- 
roe. 

Northwestern  SUte  College  of  Louisiana, 
Natchitoches. 

St.  Mary's  Dominican  College,  New  Orleans. 

Southeastern  Lovilslana  College,  Hammond. 

Southern  University  and  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  Baton  Rouge. 

Tulane  University  of  LouUlana,  New 
Orleans. 

University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana, 
Lafayette. 

Xavier  University,  New  Orleans. 

Maine 
Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick. 
Colby  College,  Watervllle. 
Gorham  SUte  Teachers  College.  Gorham. 
St.  Joseph's  College,  North  Windham. 
University  of  Maine,  Orono. 
Westbrook  Junior  College,  Portland. 

Maryland 

College  of  Notre  Dame  of  Maryland,  Bal- 
timore. 

Columbia  Union  College,  Takoma  Park. 

Goucher  College,  Baltimore. 

Hood  College,  Frederick. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 

Loyola  College,  Baltimore. 

Maryland  SUte  College,  Princess  Anne. 

Montgomery  Junior  College,  Takoma  Park. 

Morgan  SUte  College,  Baltimore. 

'Mount  Saint  Agnes  College,  Mount  Wash- 
ington. 

Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  Emmltsburg. 

St.  John's  College,  AnnapKalls. 

St.  Joseph   College,   Emmltsburg. 

St.  Mary's  Seminary  Junior  College,  St. 
Mary's  City. 

SUte  Teachers  College,  Froetburg. 

SUte  Teachers  College  at  Towson,  Balti- 
more. 

U.S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis. 

University  of  Maryland,  College  Park. 

Washington  College,  Chestertown. 

Western  Maryland  College,  Westminster. 

Woodstock  College,  Woodstock. 
Massachusetts 

American  International  College,  Spring- 
field. 

Amherst  College,  Amherst. 

Anna  Marie  College  for  Women,  Paxton. 

Assumption  College,  Worcester. 

Babson  InstltuU  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, Babson  Park. 

Boston  College,  Chestnut  HiU. 

Boston  University,  Boston. 

Bradford  Junior  College,  Bradford. 
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Br&ndeU  Unlvenlty,  Waltham.  I 

Clark  UnlTeralty,  Worcester.  ! 

College  of  the  Holy  Croas,  Worcester. 

College  of  Our  Lady  of  the  ■zns,  Chlcopee. 

Eastern  Naaarene  College,  Qulncy. 

Bmerson  College,  Boston. 

Emmanuel  College.  Boston. 

Endlcott  Junior  College,  Beverley. 

Prankltn  Institute  of  Boston,  Boston. 

Harvard  University,  Canxbrldge. 

Hebrew  Teactaers  College,  Brookline. 

Lasell  Junior  College,  Aubumdale. 

Lesley  College.  Cambridge. 

Lowell  Technological  Institute,  LowelL 

Massachusetts  College  of  Art,  Boston. 

Iblassachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Cambridge. 

Merrimack  College,  North  Andover. 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley. 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Bos- 
ton. 

Nichols  College  of  Business  Administration 
(Junior   College   Division),   Dudley. 

Northeastern   University,   Boston. 

Pine  Manor  Junior  College,  Wellesley. 

Regis  College.  Weston. 

Simmons  College.  Boston. 

Smith  College.  Northampton. 

Springfield  College,  Sprlngflrid. 

StonehlU  College,  North  Easton. 

Tufts  University,  Medford. 

University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst. 

Wrtlesley  College,  Wellesley. 

Wentworth  Institute,  Boston. 

Wheaton  College.  Norton. 

Wheelock  College,  Boston. 

Williams  College.  Willlamstown. 

Worcester  Junior  College.  WcM-cester. 

Woroeeter  Polytechnic  Institute,  Worcester. 

Michigan 

Albion  College.  Albion. 

Alma  College.  Alma. 

Andrews  University,  Berrien  Springs. 

Calvin  College,  Grand  Rapids. 

Central  Michigan  University,  Mount 
Pleasant. 

Community  College  tt  Technical  Insti- 
tute, Benton  Harbor. 

Eastern  Michigan  University,  Tpsllantl. 

Penis  Institute.  Big  Rapids. 

General  Motors  Institute,  Plint. 

Gogebic  Cooununlty  College,  Ironwood. 

Henry  Pord  Community  College,  Dearborn. 

Hillsdale  CoUege,  Hillsdale. 

Hope  College,  Hcriland. 

Kalamazoo  CoUege,  Kalamazoo. 

Marygrove  College.  Detroit. 

Mercy  College,  Detroit. 

Merrill-Palmer  Institute,  Detroit. 

Michigan  College  of  Mining  &  Tech- 
nology, Houghton. 

Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing. 

Northern  Michigan  College,  Marquette.        | 

Nortiiwestem  Michigan  College,  TJTiverse  ' 
City. 

Siena  Heights  College,  Adrian. 

University  of  Detroit,  Detroit. 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Wa3me  State  University,  Detroit. 

Western  Michigan  University,  Kalamazoo. 

Minnesota 

Augsburg  College  it  Theological  Semi- 
nary. Minneapolis. 

Bemidjl  State  CoUege,  Bemldji. 
Bethel   CoUege  &  Seminary.   St.  PauL 
Carleton  College,  Northfleld. 
CoUege  of  St.  Benedict,  St.  Joseph. 
CoUege  cA  St.  Catherine,  St.  Paul. 
College  of  St.  Scholastlca,  Duluth. 
College  of  St.  Teresa,  Winona. 
College  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Paul. 
Concordia  College,  Moc»-head. 
Concordia  College,  St.  Paul. 
Oustavus  Adolphus  CoUege,  St.  Peter. 
Hamllne  UniverBlty,  St.  Paul. 
Uacalsi^ter  College,  St.  Paul. 
Mankato  State  CoUege,  Mankato. 
Minneapolis  School  at  Art,  Minneapolis. 
Moorhead  State  College,  Moorhead. 
Rochester  Junior  College,  Rocbester. 


St.  Oloud  State  College,  St.  Cloud. 
St.  John's  University,  CoUegevUle. 
St.  Mary's  College,  Winona. 
St.  Olaf  College,  Northfleld. 
University  of  Minneeota,  Minneapolis. 
Virginia  Jxuilor  College,  Virginia. 
Winona  State  College,  Winona. 

Mississippi 

Alcorn  Agrlciiltural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, Lorman. 

Delta  State  CoUege,  Cleveland. 

Hinds  Junior  College,  Rajrmond. 

Jackson  State  College,  Jackson. 

Jones  County  Junior  CoUege,  EUisvUle. 

MiUsaps  CoUege,  Jackson. 

Mississippi  CoUege.  CUnton. 

Mississippi  State  CoUege  for  Wotnen,  Co- 
lumbus. 

Mississippi  State  University,  State  College. 

University  of  Mississippi,  University. 

University  of  Southern  Mississippi,  Hatties- 
burg. 

William  Carey  College,  Hattiesburg. 

Mlssoiu-l 

Avila  College,  Kansas  City. 

Central  Methodist  CoUege.  Payette. 

Central  Missouri  SUte  College,  Warrens- 
burg. 

Christian  College,  Columbia. 

Culver-Stockton  College,  Canton. 

Drury  CoUege,  Springfield. 

Pontbonne  CoUege,  St.  Louis. 

Harris  Teachers  College,  St.  Louis. 

Jxmior  CoUege  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas  City. 

Lincoln  University,  Jefferson  City. 

Lindenwood  College,  St.  Charles. 

MarlUac  College,  Normandy. 

MaryvUle  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  St. 
Louis. 

Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachers  CoUege, 
KirksvlUe. 

Northwest  Missouri  State  College,  Mary- 
vUle. 

Park  College,  ParkvlUe. 

Rockhurst  College,  Kansas  City. 

Saint  Louis  University,  St.  Louis. 

Southwest  Missouri  State  CoUege,  Spring- 
field. 

Stephens  CoUege,  Columbia. 

University  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas  City. 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

Washington  Unlrerslty,  St.  Louis. 

Webster  College,  Webster  Groves. 

Westminster  College,  Pulton. 

WlUiam  Jewell  College,  Liberty. 

William  Woods  College,  Pulton. 

Montana 
College  of  Great  Palls,  Great  PaUla. 
Eastern    Montana    CoUege    of    Education. 
BUllngs. 

Montana  School  of  Mines.  Butte. 
Montana  State  CoUege,  Bozeman. 
Montana  State  University,  Missoula. 
Northern  Montana  College,  Havre. 

Nebraska 
College  of  Saint  Mary,  Omaha. 
Crelghton  University,  Omaha. 
Doane  CoUege.  Crete. 

Duchesne  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
Omaha. 

Hastings  College,  Hastings. 
Midland  Lutheran  College,  Premont. 
Municipal  University  of  Omaha,  Omaha. 
Nebraska  State  Teachers  College,  Chadron. 
Nebraska  State  Teachers  College,  Kearney. 
Nebraska  State   Teachers  College,  Wayne. 
Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  Lincoln. 
Union  College,  Lincoln. 
University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

Nevada 
University  of  Nevada,  Reno. 
New  Hampshire 

Colby  Junior  College  for  Women,  New  Lon- 
don. 
Dartmouth  College,  Hanover. 
MoTint  Saint  Mary  CoUege,  Hooksett. 

Rlvier  College,  Nashua. 


St.  Anselm's  College.  Manchester. 
University  of  New  Hampshire,  Durham. 

New  Jersey 

Bloomfleld  College.  Bloomfleld. 

Caldwell  College  for  Wonoen,  CaldweU. 

Centenary  College  for  Women.  Hacketts- 
town. 

CoUege  of  St.  Elizabeth,  Convent  Station. 

Drew  University,  Madison. 

Palrleigh    Dickinson    University,    Ruther- 
ford. 

Georgian  Court  College,  Lakewood. 

Glassboro  State  College,  Olassboro. 

Jersey  City  State  CoUege,  Jersey  City. 

Monmouth  College,  West  Long  Branch. 

Montolalr  State  College,  Upper  Montclalr. 

Newark  College  of  Engineering,  Newark. 

Paterson  State  College,  Wayne. 

Princeton  University,  Princeton. 

Rider  CoUege,  Trenton. 

Rutgers,  The  SUte  University,  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

St.  Peter's  College,  Jersey  City. 

Seton  Hall  University,  South  Orange. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken. 

Trenton  State  College,  Trenton. 

Union  Junior  College,  Cranfca-d. 

Upsala  College,  East  Orange. 

New  Mexico 

New  Mexico  Institute  of  Mining  and  Tech- 
nology, Socorro. 

New  Mexico  MUitary  Institute,  Roswell. 

New  Mexico  State  University,  University 
Park. 

University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque.' 

Western  New  Mexico  University.  SUver 
City. 

New  York 

Adephi  CoUege.  Garden  City. 

Alfred  University,  Alfred. 

Bank   Street  CoUege   of  Education,  New 
York, 

Bard  College,  Annandale-on-Hudson. 

Bennett  College,  MlUbrook. 

Brtarcllff  College,  Brtarcllff  Manor. 

Canislus  College,  Buffalo. 

Cazenovia  College,  Cazsenovla. 

The  City  University  of  New  York;  Brooklyn 
College,  Brooklyn:  City  CoUege,  New  York; 
Himter  CoUege,  New  York;  Queens  College, 
Flushing;  Staten  Island  Community  CoUege, 
Staten  Island. 

Clarkson  College  of  Technology,  Potsdam. 

Colgate  University,  Hamilton. 

CoUege  of  Mount  St.  Vincent,  New  York. 

College  of  New  RocheUe.  New  Rochelle. 

CoUege  of  Saint  Rose,  Albany. 

Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Cooper  Union,  New  York. 

CcH-nell  University,  Ithaca. 

DYouvUle  CoUege,  Buffalo. 

Elmlra  College,  Elmira. 

Fashion  Institute  of  Technology,  New 
York. 

Pinch  CoUege,  New  York. 

Pordham  University,  New  York. 

Good  Counsel  College,  White  Plains. 

Hamilton  College,  Clinton. 

Hartwick  College,  Oneonta. 

Hobart  and  WUliam  Smith  CoUeges, 
Geneva. 

Hofstra  College,  Hempstead. 

Houghton  College,  Houghton. 

lona  College,  New  Rochelle. 

Ithaca  College,  Ithaca. 

Jamestown  Community  College,  James- 
town. 

Keuka  College,  Keuka  Park. 

Ladycllff  CdUege,  Highland  Falls. 

LeMoyne  College,  Syracuse. 

Long  Island  University,  Brooklyn. 

Manhattan  College,  New  York. 

BlanhattanviUe  College  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  Piirchase. 

Marymount  CoUege,  Tarrytown. 

Marymount  Manhattan  College,  New  York. 

ICills  College  of  Education.  New  Tark. 

Mohawk  Valley  Technical  Institute,  Utica. 
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Mount  St.  Joseph  Teachers  CoUege,  Buf- 
falo. 

Nazareth  College,  Rochester. 

New  School  for  Social  Research,  New  York. 

New  York  City  Commvinlty  College  of  Ap- 
plied Arts  and  Sciences,  Brooklyn. 

New  York  University,  New  York. 

Niagara  University,  Niagara,  N.Y. 

Notre  Dame  College  of  Staten  Island, 
Grymes  Hill. 

Pace  College,  New  York. 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn. 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  Brook- 
lyn. 

Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn. 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy. 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Roch- 
ester. 

Rockefeller  Institute,  New  York. 

Rosary  Hill  College,  Buffalo. 

Russell  Sage  College,  Troy. 

Siena  College,  LoudonviUe. 

St.  Bonaventure  University,  St.  Bonaven- 
ture. 

St.  Francis  College,  Brooklyn. 

St.  John  Fisher  College,  Rochester. 

St.  John's  University.  Jamaica. 

St.  Joseph's  College  for  Women,  Brooklyn. 

St.  Lavsrrence  University,  Canton. 

Sarah   Lawrence   College,   BronxviUe. 

Skldmore  College.  Saratoga  Springs. 

State  University  of  New  York,  Albany. 

State  University  at  Buffalo,  Buffalo. 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse. 

Teachers  CoUege,  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 

Union  CoUege  and  University,  Schenectady. 

U.S.  Military  Academy.  West  Point. 

University  of  Rochester,  Rochester. 

Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie. 

Wagner  College,  Staten  Island. 

Wells  College,  Aurora. 

Yeshiva  University,  New  York. 

North  Carolina 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College  of  North 
Carolina,  Greensboro. 

Bennett  College,  Greensboro. 

Catawba  CoUege,  Salisbxiry. 

Davidson  College.  Davidson. 

Duke  University.  Dvirham. 

East  Carolina  College,  Greenville. 

Elon  College,  Elon  College. 

Johnson  C.  Smith  University,  Charlotte. 

Lenoir-Rhyne  College.  Hickory. 

Livingstone  College,  Salisbury. 

Meredith  College,  Raleigh. 

North  Carolina  College  at  Durham,  Diu-- 
ham. 

North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Engineering  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Raleigh. 

Queens  College,  Charlotte. 

St.  Augustine's  College,  Raleigh. 

Shaw  University,  Raleigh. 

University  of  North  Carolina.  Chapel  Hill. 

Western  Carolina  CoUege,  CuUowhee. 

Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Greensboro. 

North  Dakota 
Jamestown  College,  Jamestown. 
North   Dakota    State   University,   Pargo. 
State  Teachers  College,  MayvlUe. 
State  Teachers  College,  Mlnot. 
State  Teachers  College,  Valley  City. 
University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Porks. 

Ohio 

Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology,  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base. 

Antloch  College,  Yellow  Springs. 

Ashland  College,  Ashland. 

Baldwin-Wallace  College,  Berea. 

Bluffton  College,  Bluffton. 

Bowling  Green  State  University,  Bowling 
Green. 

Capital  University.  Columbus. 

Case  Institute  of  Technology,  Cleveland. 

Central  State  College,  Wllberforce. 

College  of  Mount  St.  Joseph-on-the-Ohlo, 
Mount  St.  Joseph. 


College  of  St.  Mary,  of  the  Springs,  Co- 
lumbus. 

College  of  Steubenviile,  SteubenviUe. 

College  of  Wooster,  Wooster. 

Defiance  College,  Defiance. 

Denlson  University,  Granville. 

Penn  College,  Cleveland. 

Findlay  College,  Flndlay. 

Heidelberg  CoUege,  Tiffin. 

Hiram  College,  Hiram. 

John  Carroll  University,  Cleveland. 

Kent  State  University.  Kent. 

Kenyon  College,  Gambler. 

Lake  Erie  College,  PainesvUle. 

Marietta  College,  Marietta. 

Miami  University,  Oxford. 

Mount  Union  College,  Alliance. 

Muskingum  College,  New  Concord. 

Notre  Dame  College,  Cleveland.  _^ 

Oberlin  College,  Oberlln.  ^ 

Ohio  College  of  Applied  Science,  Cincin- 
nati. 

Ohio  Northern  University,  Ada. 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 

Ohio  University,  Athens. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware. 

Otterbeln  College,  Westerville. 

Our  Lady  of  Cincinnati  College,  Cincinnati. 

Saint  John  College  of  Cleveland,  Cleveland. 

University  of  Akron,  Akron. 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati. 

University  of  Dayton,  Dayton. 

University  of  Toledo,  Toledo. 

Western  College  for  Women,  Oxford. 

Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland. 

Wllberforce  University,  Wllberforce. 

Wilmington  College,  Wilmington. 

Wittenberg  University,  Springfield. 

Xavler  University,  Cincinnati. 

Youngstown  University,  Youngstown. 

Oklahoma 

Central  State  CoUege,  Edmond. 

East  Central  State  College,  Ada. 

Eastern  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical CoUege,  WUburton. 

Langston  University,  Langston. 

Northeastern  State  CoUege,  Tahlequah. 

Northern  Oklahoma  Junior  College,  Ton- 
kawa. 

Northwestern  State  College,  Alva. 

Oklahoma  State  University  of  Agriculture 
and  Applied  Science,  Stillwater. 

Panhandle  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College.  Goodwell. 

Phillips  University,  Enid. 

Southeastern  State  College,  Durant. 

Southwestern  State  CoUege.  Weatherford. 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman. 

Oregon 
Lewis  and  Clark  College,  Portland. 
Llnfield  College,  McMlnnvUle. 
Marylhurst  College,  Marylhurst. 
Mount  Angel  College,  Mount  Angel. 
Oregon  College  of  Education,  Monmouth. 
Oregon  State  University,  Corvallis. 
Pacific  University,  Porest  Grove. 
Portland  State  College,  Portland. 
Reed  CoUege,  Portland. 
University  of  Oregon,  Eugene. 
University  of  Portland,  Portland. 
Willamette  University,  Salem. 

Pennsylvania 

Albright  CoUege,  Reading. 
Allegheny  College,  MeadvlUe. 
Alliance  College.  Cambridge  Springs. 
Beaver  College,  Glenslde. 
Bloomsburg  State  College,  Bloomsburg. 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr. 
Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg. 
Carnegie    Institute   of   Technology,    Pitts- 
burgh. 

Cedar  Crest  College,  AUentown. 
Chatham  College,  Pittsburgh. 
Chestnut  HiU  College,  PhUadelphia. 
Cheyney  State  College,  Cheyney. 
Clarion  State  CoUege,  Clarion. 
College  Mlserlcordia,  Dallas. 
Dickinson  College,  Carlisle. 


Drexel    Institute    of    Technology,    Phila- 
delphia. 

Dropwle  College,  Philadelphia. 

Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh. 

East     Stroudsbtorg     State     College,     East 
Stroudsburg. 

Edlnboro  State  College,  Edlnboro. 

EUzabethtown  College,  Elizabeth  town. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster.  ' 

Gannon  College,  Erie. 

Geneva  College,  Beaver  Falls. 

Gettysburg  College,  Gettysbvu-g. 

Grove  City  College,  Grove  City. 

Gwynedd -Mercy  Junior  College,  Gwynedd 
Valley. 

Haverford  College,  Haverford. 

Hershey  Junior  College,  Hershey. 

Holy  Family  College,  Philadelphia. 

Immaculata  College,  Inunaculata. 

Indiana  State  College,  Indiana. 

Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

Juniata  College,  Huntingdon. 

Keystone  Junior  College.  La  Plume. 

King's  CoUege.  WUkes-Barre. 

Kutztown  State  College,  Kutztown. 

Lafayette  College,  Easton. 

LaSalle  College,  Philadelphia. 

Lebanon  Valley  College,  AnnvlUe.  ' 

Lehigh  University,  Bethehem. 

Lincoln  University,  Lincoln  University. 

Lock  Haven  State  College,  Lock  Haven. 

Lycoming  College,  Wllllamsport. 

Mansfield  State  College,  Mansfield. 

Marywood  College,  Scranton. 

Mercyhurst  College,  Erie. 

MlUersvlUe  State  College,  MlUersvllle. 

Moore  College  of  Art,  Philadelphia. 

Moravian  College,  Bethlehem. 

Mount  Mercy  College,  Pittsburgh. 

Muhlenberg  College,  AUentown. 

Pennsylvania  Military  College,  Chester. 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  University 
Park. 

Philadelphia  College  of  Textiles  and  Sci- 
ence, Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia  Museum  College  of  Art,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Rosemont  College,  Rosemont. 

St.  Francis  College,  Loretto. 

St.  Joseph's  College,  Philadelphia. 

St.  Vincent  College,  Latrobe. 

Seton  HIU  College,  Greensburg. 

Shlppensburg  State  College,  Shlppensburg. 

Slippery  Rock  State  College,  Slippery  Rock. 

Spring  Garden  Institute,  Philadelphia. 

Susquehanna   University,   Sellnsgrove. 

Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore. 

Temple  University,  PhUadelphia. 

Thiel  College,  GreenviUe. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  PhUadelphia. 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsbvirgh. 

University  of  Scranton,  Scranton. 

Urslnus  College,  CoUegevUle. 

Valley     Forge     MlUtary     Junior     College, 
Wayne. 

Villa  Maria  College,  Erie. 

ViUanova  University,  ViUanova. 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Wash- 
ington. 

Waynesburg  College,  Waynesburg. 

West  Chester  State  CoUege,  West  Chester. 

Westminster  College,  New  Wilmington. 

Westminster  Theological  Seminary,  Chest- 
nut mil,  Philadelphia. 

Wilkes  College,  WUkes-Barre. 

Wilson  CoUege,  Chambersburg. 

York  Junior  College,  York. 

Puerto  Rico 
Catholic  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  Ponce. 
College  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Santiu-ce. 
Puerto  Rico  Junior  College,  Rio  Piedras. 
University  of  Puerto  Rico,  Rio  Piedras. 

Rhode  Island 
Brown  University,  Providence. 
Providence  College,  Providence. 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Providence. 
Salve  Regina  CoUege,  Newport. 
University  of  Rhode  Island,  Kingston. 
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South  Carolina 


Bene<llct  College,  Columbia. 

Clemson  College,  ClemBon. 

Coker  College.  Hartsville. 

College  of  Charleston.  Charleston. 

ErsUne  College.  Due  West. 

Furman  University,  Greenville. 

Newberry  College.  Newberry. 

South  Carolina  State  College,  Orangeburg. 

University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia. 

Wmthrop  College,  Rock  HllL 

South  Dakota 

Augustana  College,  Sioux  Palla. 

Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  Mitchell. 

South  Dakota  School  of  Mines  and  Tech- 
nology. Rapid  City. 

South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts,  Brookings. 

SUte  University  of  South  DakoU.  Vermil- 
lion. 

Tankton  College,  Yankton. 

Tennessee 

Austin  Peay  State  College,  Clarksvllle. 

Belmont  College,  NaahvUle. 

David  Lipscomb  College.  Nashville. 

East  Tennessee  State  College,  Johnson 
City. 

Plak  University.  Nashville. 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nash- 
ville. 

King  College,  Bristol. 

KnozTllle  College,  KnoxvUle. 

Uunbuth  College,  Jackson. 

Le  Moyne  College,  Memphis. 

Lincoln  Memorial  University,  Harrogate. 

Maryville  College.  Maryville. 

Memphis  State  University,  Memphis. 

Middle  Tennessee  State  College,  Murfrees- 
boro. 

Scarritt  College  for  Christian  Workers, 
Nashvine. 

Siena  College,  Memphis. 

Southwestern  at  Memphis,  Memphis. 

Tennessee  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
State  University,  Nashville. 

Tennessee  Polytechnic  Institute.  Cooke- 
ville. 

Tennessee    Wesleyan    College,    Athens. 

Tusculum   College,   Greeneville. 

Union  University,  Jackson. 

University  of  Chattanooga,  Chattanooga. 

University  of  the  South,  Sewanee. 

University  of  Tennessee,  KnoxvUle. 

Vanderbllt  University ,  Msshville. 

Texas 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Texas.  College  Station. 

AmariUo  College.  Amarlllo. 

Austin  College,  Sherman. 

Baylor  University.  Waco. 

Del  Mar  College,  Corpus  Christl. 

Prank  Phillips  College.  Borger. 

Howard  Payne  College,  Brownwood. 

Incarnate  Word  College,  San  Antonio. 

Lamar  State  College  of  Technology.  Beau- 
mont. 

Lee  College,  Baytown. 

North  Texas  State  University,  Dent(»i. 

Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College,  San  Antonio. 

Pan  American  College,  Edinburg. 

Prairie  View  Agricultxiral  and  Mechanical 
College,  Prairie  View. 

Rice  University,  Houston. 

Sacred  Heart  Dominican  College,  Hoiiston. 

St.  Edward's  University,  Austin. 

St.  Mary's  University  of  San  Antonio,  San 
Antonio. 

Sam  Houston  State  Teachers  College, 
Huntsvllle. 

Southern   Methodist   University,   Dallas. 

Southwestern  University,   Georgetown. 

Stephen  P.  Austin  State  College,  Nacog- 
doches. 

Sul  Ross  State  College,  Alpine. 

Tarleton  State  College,  StephenviUe. 

Texas  Christian  University,  Port  Worth. 

Texas  College  of  Arts  and  Industries, 
Klngsvllle. 
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Texas  Southern  University,  Houston. 
Texas  Technological  College,  Lubbock. 
Texas  Wesleyan  College,  Port  Worth. 
Texas  Western  College  of  the  University  of 
Texas,  El  Paso. 

Texas  Woman's  University,  Denton. 
Trinity  University,  San  Antonio. 
University  of  Houston,  Houston. 
University  of  Texas,  Austin. 
West  Texas  State  College,  Canyon. 
Wharton  County  Junior  College,  Wharton. 

Utah 
Brigham  Young  University,  Provo. 
Dixie  Junior  College,  St.  George. 
University  of  Utah.  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah  State  University  of  Agriculture  and 
Applied  Science.  Logan. 
Weber  College,  Ogden. 

Vermont 
Bennington  College,  Bennington. 
Castleton  State  College,  Castleton. 
Goddard  College,  Plalnfleld. 
Green  Mountain  College.  Poultney. 
Johnson  State  College,  Johnson. 
Middlebury  College,  Mlddlebury. 
Norwich  University,  Northfleld. 
St.  Michael's  College,  Winooski. 
Trinity  College.  Burlington. 
University  of  Vermont,  Burlington. 
Vermont  College,  Montpelier. 

Virginia 

Averett  College,  Danville. 

Brtdgewater  College,  Brldgewater. 

College  of  William  and  Mary.  Williamsburg. 

Emory  and  Henry  College.  Emory. 

Perrxun  Junior  College,  Femim. 

Hampden-Sydney  College,  Hampden-Syd- 
ney. 

Hampton  Institute,  Hampton. 

Holllns  College.  HoUins  College. 

Lynchburg  College,  Lynchburg. 

Madison  College,  Harrisonburg. 

Mary  Baldwin  College,  Staunton. 

Mary  Washington  College  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  Fredericksburg. 

Marymount  College,  Arlington. 

Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Richmond. 

Old  Dominion  College,  Norfolk. 

Randolph -Macon  College.  Ashland. 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  Lynch- 
burg. 

Roanoke  College,  Salem. 

Shenandoah  College,  Winchester. 

Sulllns  College,  Bristol. 

Sweet  Briar  College,  Sweet  Briar. 

University  of  Richmond,  Richmond. 

University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville. 

Virginia  Military  Institute,  Lexington. 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg. 

Virginia  State  College,  Petersburg. 

Virginia  Union  University,  Richmond. 

Washington  and  Lee  Univerlaty.  Lexington. 

Washington 

Central  Washington  State  College.  Ellens- 
burg. 

Eastern  Washington  State  College,  Cheney. 

Gonzaga  University,  Spokane. 

Holy  Names  College,  Spokane. 

Pacific  Lutheran  University,  Tacoma. 

Seattle  Pacific  College,  Seattle. 

Seattle   University,    Seattle. 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle. 

Walla   Walla  College,  CoUege  Place. 

Washington  State  University,  Pullman. 

Western  Washington  State  College,  Bel- 
lingham. 

Whitman  CoUege.  Walla  Walla. 

Whitworth  College,  Spokane. 

West  Virginia 

Alderson-Broaddus  College,  Philippl. 
Bethany  College.  Bethany. 
Bluefield  State  College.  Bluefleld. 
Concord  College,   Athens. 
Fairmont  State  College,  Fairmont. 
Glenville  State  College.  Glenville. 
Marshall  University,  Huntington. 
Morris  Harvey  College,  Charleston. 


Potomac  State  College  of  West  Virginia 
University,  Keyser. 

Shepherd  College,  Shepherdstown. 

West  Liberty  State  College,  West  Liberty. 

West  Virginia  Institute  of  Technology, 
Montgomery. 

West   Virginia   State    College,   Institute.. 

West  Virginia  Unlverstly,  Morgantown.^- 

West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College,  Buck- 
hannon. 

Wheeling  College.  Wheeling. 

Wisconsin 

Alverno  College,  Milwaukee. 

Beloit    College,   Belolt. 

Cardinal   Strltch   College,   Milwaukee. 

Carroll  College,  Waukesha. 

Dominican  College,  Racine. 

Edgewood  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
Madison. 

The  Institute  of  Paper  Chemistry,  Apple- 
ton. 

Lakeland  College,  Sheboygan. 

Lawrence  College,  Appleton. 

Marian  College  of  Fond  da  Lac,  Fond  du 
Lac. 

Marquette  University,  Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee-Downer    College,    Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee  Institute  of  Technology,  Mil- 
waukee. 

Milwaukee  School  of  Engineering,  Milwau- 
kee. 

Mount  Mary  College,  Milwaukee. 

Northland  College,  Ashland. 

Rlpon  College,  Rlpon. 

St.  Norbert  College,  West  De  Pere. 

Stout  State  College.  Menomonle. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

Vlterbo  College,  La  Crosse. 

Wisconsin   State   College,    Eau   Claire. 

Wisconsin    State    College,    Oshkoeh. 

Wisconsin  State  College,  River  Palls. 

Wisconsin  State  College,  Superior. 

Wisconsin  State  College,  Whitewater. 

Wyoming 
Casper  College,  Casper. 
University    of   Wyoming,   Laramie. 

Afflliatea 

Alpha  Epsilon  Delta. 

American  Association  for  Health,  Physical 
Education,  and  Recreation. 

American  Book  Publishers  Council,  Com- 
mittee on  Reading  Development. 

American  Dietetic  Association. 

American  Economic  Foundation. 

American  Educational  Theater  Associa- 
tion. 

American  Jewish  Conunlttee. 

American  National  Red  Cross. 

American  Nurses'  Association. 

American   Psychiatric   Association. 

American  Social  Health  Association,  Inc. 

Anti-Defamation   League   of  B'nai  B'rlth. 

Asia  Foundation. 

Association  of  College  Honor  Societies. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Conference  Board  of  the  Mathematical 
Sciences. 

Cooperative  Bureau  for  Teachers. 

Delphian  Society.  ' 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

International  Business  Machines  Corp., 
Education  Department. 

Japan  International  Christian  University 
Foundation,  Inc. 

National  Association  of  Educational  Buy- 
ers. 

National  Committee  for  Careers  in  Medical 
Technology. 

National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews,  Inc. 

National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers. / 

National  Coiincil  of  the  Young  Glen's 
Christian  Associations. 

National  Federation  of  Modem  Language 
Teachers  Associations. 

National  Interfraternlty  Conference. 
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National  Safety  Council. 

Omicron  Delta  Kappa  Society. 

Phi  Mu  Alpha  Sinfonia  Fraternity  of 
America. 

Southern  Education  Foundation. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  Education 
Section,  Public  Relations  Department. 

United  Chapters  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

World  University  Service. 

Maryland 
Oldfields  School,  Inc.,  Glencoe. 
Park  School,  BrooklandvlUe. 
St.  Timothy's  School,  Stevenson. 

Massachusetts 
Northampton  School  for  Girls.  Northamp- 
ton. 

Phillips  Academy,  Andover. 

St.   Mark's   School,    Southborough. 

Minnesota 
William  Hood  Dunwoody  Industrial  Insti- 
tute, Minneapolis. 

New  Hampshire 
St.  Paul's  School,  Concord. 

New  York 
Brooklyn  Public  Library. 
Chapln  School,  Ltd.,  New  York. 
Ethical  Culture  Schools,  New  York. 
Masters  School,  Dobbs  Ferry. 
New  York  Public  Library. 

Ohio 
Public  Library  of  Cincinnati. 

Texas 
Texas  Foundation  of  Volimtary  Supported 
Colleges  and  Universities. 

Wisconsin 
Milwaukee  Public  Library. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
Judgment  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation in  taking  this  action  as  recently 
as  the  4th  of  October,  has  shown  clearly 
that  it  recognizes  the  problems  we  face 
and  has  indicated  its  willingness  to  work 
constructively  with  the  Congress  in 
achieving  the  possible  in  desirable  leg- 
islation. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  even  if  I  found 
myself  in  the  position  of  being  opposed 
by  all  of  the  college  presidents  of  the 
United  States,  as  I  hope  would  never 
happen,  I  would  still  have  the  duty,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation, and  {IS  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
hill,  to  press  for  the  adoption  of  the  bill 
which  the  committee  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote,  sent  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  have  a  good  many  reasons  for  my  posi- 
tion, many  of  which  were  discussed  in 
my  major  speech  explaining  the  bill  yes- 
terday. But  in  view  of  the  very  able  ad- 
dress of  the  Senator  from  Tfermont, 
which  was  the  product  of  the\4rlvlng 
sincerity  of  purp>ose  for  which  the  Sen- 
ator Is  well  known,  I  feel  that  it  is  nec- 
essary for  me  at  least  to  place  a  short 
rebuttal  in  the  Record  this  afternoon, 
even  though  some  of  it  may  be  somewhat 
repetitious. 

BASIC  ISSX7B 

The  issue  is  whether  we  desire  to 
raise  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the 
church -state  controversy  and  get  no  bill, 
or  whether  we  wish  to  try  to  lead  the  col- 
lege leaders  of  our  country  down  a  road 
that  will  lead  directly  to  the  ultimate 
goal  of  helping  young  men  and  women 
obtain  a  college  education.  I  make  that 
statement  because  no  bill  would  mean 
that  into  the  indefinite  future,  or  until 
legislation  Ib  enacted,  we  would  continue 
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to  deny  tena  of  thousands  of  yoimg  men 
and  women  in  our  country  an  opportu- 
nity to  obtain  a  college  education.  Un- 
less the  Federal  Oovemment  proceeds 
without  further  delay  to  take  up  the 
burden  of  its  share  of  the  responsibility 
for  aiding  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing by  providing  them  with  some  finan- 
cial assistance,  we  shall  weaken  the  se- 
curity of  our  Republic  by  wasting  the 
potential  brainpower  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  our  youth. 

The  issue  is  simply  stated.  The 
House  has  passed  a  general  grant  bill 
the  benefits  of  which  would  be  available 
to  religious  colleges  la  the  United  States. 
They  would  be  eligible  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  House  bill  for  across-the- 
board  grants.  That  is  the  bill  which 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  wants  the 
Senate  to  approve.  As  I  said  yesterday, 
if  it  should  develop  that  there  is  any 
danger  of  approval  of  that  bill,  we 
should  get  ready  to  eat  our  Christmas 
dinners  here,  because  we  shall  never 
get  to  the  civil  rights  filibuster.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  if  we  stir  up  that  hornets' 
nest  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  there 
will  be  a  determined  effort — and  notice 
has  been  served  upon  me  that  there  will 
be  a  determined  effort — to  cause  a  pro- 
longed debate  on  this  issue.  The  sep- 
aration-of-church-and-state  principle 
reflects  the  deep  convictions  of  a  good 
many  Senators. 

I  say  to  the  college  presidents  of  the 
United  States  who  are  urging  us  to  pass 
the  House  bill,  "Get  wise  to  yourselves." 

DISCXTS8ION    WITH    XDT7CATORS 

This  morning  I  participated  in  a  45- 
minute  telephonic  broadcast  to  a  re- 
gional convention  of  presidents  and 
deans  and  administrators  of  many  pri- 
vate colleges  in  the  United  States.  I 
was  advised  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  them  came  from  religious  col- 
leges. They  had  received  the  telegram 
sent  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]. 

The  format  of  the  interview  was  that 
I  was  to  speak  for  15  minutes,  which  I 
did,  summarizing  my  speech  of  yester- 
day to  the  Senate;  and  then  I  was  to 
submit  myself  to  their  questions,  which 
I  gladly  did. 

During  the  question  period,  one  of 
the  good  fathers,  a  president  of  a  Cath- 
olic college,  said — 

But  we  have  a  telegram  from  Senator 
Proutt  which  tells  us  there  will  be  no  higher 
education  legislation  at  all  unless  the  Senate 
passes  the  House  bill. 

My  fondness  for  my  good  friend  from 
Vermont  was  such  that  I  felt  constrained 
and  restrained  in  discussing  the  point 
raised  by  the  good  father,  but  I  said — 

I  have  no  doubt  that  my  good  friend  from 
Vermont  feels  exactly  that  way.  But  you  also 
find  yourself  in  the  situation  that  leads 
those  of  us  on  tlie  opposite  side  to  feel  that 
the  best  way  to  assure  you  there  will  be  no 
higher  education  legislation  would  be  to 
support  the  Prouty  proposal. 

Then  I  came  to  the  crux  of  the  prob- 
lem, as  I  see  it.  I  said,  "I  want  to  ad- 
dress myself  now  to  you  presidents  and 
de£ins  of  universities  with  religious  con- 
nections. If  you  continue  to  insist  on 
the  all-or-none  approach  to  this  prob- 


lem— that  either  there  be  general  grants 
to  Catholic,  Presbjrterian,  Baptist,  and 
other  religious  colleges  or  no  legislation 
at  all — there  will  be  no  legislation  in 
my  judgment.  I  must  then  take  the 
position  that  the  full  responsibility  for 
no  legislation  in  the  field  of  higher  edu- 
cation be  placed  squarely  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  religious  leaders,  the  admin- 
istrators of  Catholic,  Baptist,  Presby- 
terian, and  other  religious  schools  who 
are  trying  to  insist  upon  general  grants 
for  religious  or  denominational  colleges." 

Such  educational  leaders  ought  to  rec- 
ognize what  they  are  doing.  They  are 
following  a  course  which  in  the  decades 
ahead  will  result  in  depriving  tons  of 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women  of 
the  higher  education  they  need. 

I  assure  Senators  that  the  position 
which  I  have  taken  for  some  years  in 
the  Senate  has  not  made  me  very  popu- 
lar in  some  places.  I  have  always  said, 
good  naturedly,  as  I  sedd  to  the  group  of 
private  college  educators  this  morning, 
"I  know  fully  well  the  result  of  my  posi- 
tion. It  has  meant  that  I  now  have  all 
the  Catholics  against  me,  and  all  the 
Protestants  against  me,  and  all  tlie  Jews 
against  me;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, that  only  proves  that  I  am  ab- 
solutely correct." 

I  am  not  a  special  pleader,  as  they  are. 
I  have  a  responsibility  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  consideration  of  the  bill  to  try 
to  get  all  college  administrators,  pri- 
vate and  public,  fuUy  to  understand  that 
we  have  a  great  obligation  to  proceed 
without  further  delay  to  obtain  Federal 
assistance  for  the  building  of  facilities 
necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
young  people  of  this  country  for  an  c^- 
portunity  to  go  to  college.  We  do  not 
have  the  facilities  available  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  accommodate  all  of  those 
qualified  to  attend  college. 

ADMISSION   STANDARDS   RISK 

As  the  space  shortage  grows  what 
will  happen?  There  is  no  other  course 
that  a  college  president  can  follow  but 
to  lift  the  selection  standards  again  and 
again.  Thus  thousands  who  ought  to  be 
able  to  go  to  college  will  be  kept  from 
college  because  they  cannot  meet  the 
admission  standards. 

I  say  to  the  American  people.  "Get  It 
out  of  your  heads,  if  you  think  that  sit- 
uation is  in  the  public  interest." 

There  is  no  question  that  a  multitude 
of  young  people  out  of  college  who  have 
the  ability  to  do  college  work,  are  not 
being  admitted. 

Parents  within  the  sound  of  my  voice 
with  boys  or  girls  who  want  to  go  to 
college,  or  who  have  tried  to  go  to  col- 
lege, or  parents  of  boys  or  girls  who 
were  admitted  to  college,  know  whereof 
I  speak.  Most  people  would  be  sur- 
prised by  the  amoiint  of  mail  I  receive 
from  distraught  parents  with  children 
who  have  graduated  from  high  school 
with  a  C  average,  lliey  cannot  gain  ad- 
mission to  college. 

My  colleagues  In  the  Senate  have 
heard  me  raise  my  voice  in  plea  for  the 
C  student  before.  The  C  student,  when 
all  Is  said  and  done.  Is  the  backbcme  of 
American  education.  The  C  student,  the 
average   student.   Is   the   backbone   of 
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American  educated  dtlzcnry.  We  m\ist 
stop  denying  to  the  C  student  an  op- 
portunity to  attend  coUege.  We  mvist 
stop  denying  to  any  young  man  or  wom- 
an In  this  country  who  has  the  ability 
to  cariy  average  college  work  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  coUege.  not  only  because 
of  the  obligation  we  owe  to  that  Indi- 
vidual as  a  person,  but  also  because  of 
the  obligation  we  owe  to  the  security  of 
the  Republic. 

I  repeat  it  for  emphasis.  If  one  were  to 
ask  me  to  name  the  three  most  impor- 
tant defense  weapons  of  the  United 
States  in  this  era  of  great  crisis  for  the 
United  States,  I  would  name  as  one  the 
potential  brain  power  of  the  youth  of 
America.  .^ 

We  either  develop  that  brainpower  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  or  we  have 
no  chance  of  keeping  ahead  of  Russia. 
We  are  not  going  to  keep  ahead  of  her 
in  population.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  fact.  We  have  no  brainpower 
to  waste.  Mr.  President. 

NXXD  wot.   AID TESTIMONT    OF  D«.   WILSON 

Yesterday  I  quoted  Dr.  Logan  Wilson, 
president  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education.  Here  Is  the  man,  to  qualify 
my  witness,  who  Is  the  president  of  a 
council  composed  of  most  of  the  2,000 
universities  and  colleges  of  this  country. 

In  part  as  rebuttal  to  my  good  friend 
from  Vermont  [  Mr.  Protjty]  ,  I  say  to  the 
college  and  university  presidents  of 
America.  "Listen  to  him.  He  is  your 
executive." 

I  put  his  testimony,  in  some  detail. 
Into  the  Record  yesterday,  but  I  repeat 
it  again  today.  Dr.  Wilson  said,  testi- 
fying before  the  committee  as  a  wit- 
ness— and  an  able  witness  he  was;  he 
took  all  the  cross  examination  we  could 
throw  at  him;  he  handled  himself 
magnificently — 

I  am  glad  you  emphasized  the  fact  that 
this  Is  not  a  temporary  phenomenon — 

We  were  talking  about  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  young  men  and 
women  who  are  seeking  to  educate 
themselves  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  the  United  States. 

I  repeat.    He  said : 

I  am  glad  you  emphasized  the  fact  that 
this  Is  not  a  tempxjrary  phenomenon.  This 
win  go  on  tcx  at  least  two  decades.  A  col- 
league of  mine  made  this  quite  graphic  by 
saying  that  between  now  and  1980  to  accom- 
modate these  students,  we  would  need  to 
double  the  bIbc  of  every  existing  Institution 
of  higher  learning  and  establish  a  thousand 
new  institutions  with  an  average  of  2,600 
students. 

America,  wake  up.  American  taxpayers, 
American  mothers  and  fathers,  come  to  your 
senses,  before  it  is  too  late,  in  regard  to  the 
great  educational  crisis  that  faces  thlfi 
country. 

We  shall  have  to  double  the  size  ol 
every  university  and  college  in  this  counn 
try  by  1980,  and  beyond  that  the  needj 
is  to  establish  a  thousand  new  universi- 
ties and  colleges,  with  an  average  enroll- 
ment of  2,500  students,  if  we  are  to  meet 
the  faciliUes'  needs  by  1980. 

There  is  need  before  then,  too.  It  ia 
detailed  In  a  letter  from  Dr.  James  H4 
Jensen,  president  of  Oregon  State  Uni-* 
verslty  I  received  on  September  19,  1963^ 
I  cite  his  statistics  for  the  need  in  jus* 


the  next  few  years  as  an  example  which 
I  am  siu^  could  be  duplicated  In  every 
Stete. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  relevant  excerpts  from  Dr. 
Jensen's  letter  to  which  I  have  referred 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
excerpts  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Oregon  State  UNrvxRsrry, 

September  19,  1963. 
Hon.  Wayne  Moese, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DzAB  Senator  Morse:  The  absence  of  cor- 
respondence from  me  regarding  matters  edu- 
cational and  particularly  regarding  matters 
relating  to  the  Education  Subcommittee  un- 
der your  chairmanship  must  not  be  taken 
as  Indicating  a  lack  of  Interest  or  concern  on 
my  part.  Ordinarily  I  am  reluctant  to  add 
to  the  heavy  mall  that  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen receive. 

I  must  confess  some  disappointment  that 
the  Education  Subcommittee  on  December 
10  decided  to  take  up  the  vocational  educa- 
tional bUl  first  Instead  of  HM.  6143.  It  Is, 
of  course,  a  good  likelihood  that  strategy 
may  have  Indicated  the  decision.  There  is 
no  need,  I  am  sure,  of  assuring  you  of  the 
urgency  of  strongly  supporting  higher  educa- 
tion at  both  National  and  State  levels. 

I  know  that  gross  statistics  are  available 
to  you  and  that  you  are  well  Informed.  To 
bring  the  matter  down  to  a  sharp  local  focus, 
I  Include  the  following  data  brought  to- 
gether just  2  days  ago  through  telephone 
calls  to  the  principals  of  several  represenU- 
tlve  high  schools  in  Oregon : 


lliKta  schools 


David  Douglas— 

.\lbany .- 

Beaverton 

Corvallis 

South  Eugen* 

(}rant,  Portland.. 

Klamath  Falls 

Med/ord 

Ontario 

Pendleton- 

South  S)alem 


Number 

0(1963 

graduates 


N'umlxT 
In  senior 
class  this 
fall,  can- 
didates 
for  coUege 
lnI964 


382 
2B1 
386 
325 
M3 
607 
380 
460 
127 
201 
400 


NuinlHT 
in  junior 
class  thi-s 
fall,  a»n- 

didates 
for  college 

In  1965 


552 
388 

41« 
400 
637 
763 
422 
1600 
137 
251 
613 


718 
489 
660 
487 
619 
747 
657 
«700 
191 
2M 
703 


>  Approximate. 

These  data  are  very  meaningful  to  us  and. 
It  was  thought,  might  be  useful  to  you,  too. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Please  be  assvired  of  our  gratefulness  for 
your  excellent  support  In  the  past.  I  hope 
that  you  understand  that  my  deep  concern 
stems  from  a  realization  of  the  formidable 
task  ahead. 
My  best  personal  wishes  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  H.  Jensen. 

President. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  said 
yesterday  that  my  first  responsibility  in 
this  debate  is  to  assume  the  burden  of 
proof  for  showing  a  need  for  the  bill 
which,  on  behalf  of  my  committee,  I  am 
urging  the  Senate  to  pass.  That  is  my 
proof. 

I  rest  my  case,  in  assuming  the  burden 
of  proof,  because  Dr.  Logan  Wilson's 
testimony  and  the  statistics  are  un- 
deniable. 

CHTTRCH -state   PROBLEM 

Are  we  going  to  delay  or  prevent  legis- 
lation by  getting  into  a  state-church 
"hassle"  which  will  kill  the  bill?    In  my 


judgment,  the  decision  on  that  question 
is  up  to  the  administrators  of  private 
colleges  of  America  more  than  anybody 
else,  and  I  do  not  Intend  to  let  them  off 
the  hook. 

As  I  said  this  morning  in  my  tele- 
phonic conversation  with  a  group  of  pri- 
vate college  and  university  administra- 
tors, "I  would  have  you  take  a  look  real- 
istically at  the  facts."  I  used  the  same 
hypothetical  case  in  talking  to  them  this 
morning  that  I  used  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  yesterday  afternoon,  which  I  now 
repeat:  Consider  two  colleges,  a  public 
one,  called  A,  and  a  private  one,  called 
X.  The  private  one  may  be  a  Catholic 
college,  or  a  Presbyterian  college,  or  a 
Baptist  college.  I  care  not  what,  so  long 
as  it  is  a  college  aflQliated  with  a  religious 
denomination.  Let  us  assume  for  the 
sake  of  argument  that  the  House  bill  is 
passed  by  both  bodies  and  signed  by  the 
President.  It  calls  for  $2,015  million  for 
the  next  5  years. 

Domui  benefits  the  same 

Does  a  single  college  president  of  a 
single  religious  college  think  he  will  get 
$1  more  under  the  House  bill  than  he 
will  get  under  the  Senate  bill,  if  the 
amount  remains  the  same?  There  is 
some  difference  in  the  dollar  amount  be- 
tween the  two  versions  since  the  Senate 
bill  carries  only  $1,750  million. 

Does  any  president  of  a  religious  col- 
lege think  he  would  get  $1  more  under 
a  general  grant  bill  than  he  would  get 
under  the  Senate  bill,  which  is  a  cate- 
gorical use  bill?    The  answer  is  "No." 

Mr.  President,  there  is  only  so  much 
money  to  allocate  and  distribute.  To 
continue  with  my  hypothetical,  under 
the  Senate  bill  if  a  Catholic  or  Presby- 
terian or  Baptist  university  or  college 
needs  a  library,  a  physics  building,  a 
chemistry  building,  or  a  building  for  en- 
gineering instruction,  it  would  be  just 
as  eligible  for  money  for  those  purposes, 
as  it  would  be  eligible  for  money  for 
those  purposes  under  the  House  bill. 
Under  the  House  bill  it  would  also  be 
eligible  for  money  for  any  purpose  that 
the  religious  college  wanted  to  spend  it 
for  with  only  the  divinity  and  medical 
school  exceptions.  That  is  where  the 
shoe  pinches. 

Our  hypothetical  college  has  not  a 
chance  under  either  bill,  because  of  the 
limitation  of  funds,  of  getting  more  than 
enough  money  for  any  one  of  those  build- 
ings, whether  it  be  a  chemistry  or  physics 
building,  a  library,  or  an  engineering 
building.  The  money  authorized  and 
appropriated  is  all  the  money  there  is 
going  to  be. 

I  said  yesterday,  and  again  this  morn- 
ing to  the  administrators  of  religious 
colleges.  "You  would  be  no  better  off  fi- 
nancially under  the  House  bill  than  un- 
der the  Senate  bill.  You  would  get  as 
many  dollars  under  the  Senate  bill. 
Why,  in  the  name  of  taking  a  stand  on 
what  you  consider  to  be  a  great  prin- 
ciple, do  you  sacrifice  the  interest  of 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women  who 
could  be  benefited  by  the  adoption  of  a 
categorical  use  bill?" 

Mr.  President,  a  few  moments  ago  we 
heard  the  Senator  from  Vermont  read 
telegrams  from  college  educators  who 
claimed  that  the  Senate  bill  favors  the 
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natural  sciences  and  disadvantages  so- 
cial sciences  and  the  humanities. 

That  is  pure  nonsense.  It  shows  that 
those  who  sent  the  telegrams  have  not 
studied  the  situation.  That  is  not  ex- 
traordinary on  a  college  campus,  par- 
ticularly when  political  problems  are  in- 
volved in  connection  with  legislation.  If 
we  brought  them  here  one  by  one,  they 
would  say,  "We  do  not  know  very  much 
about  politics."  I  would  have  to  say  to 
them,  "That  happens  to  be  my  business." 

I  must  pay  attention  not  only  to  the 
art  of  politics,  but  also  to  the  legislative 
process.  College  presidents  ought  to 
know  that  if  they  get  a  physics  building 
which  costs  a  million  dollars  or  $2  mil- 
lion or  I  amount  under  the  Senate  bill, 
their  own  funds  to  the  extent  of  that 
amount  would  be  available  to  them  to 
build  a  social  science  building.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  is  the  best  prospect  they  have  of 
getting  a  physics  building  or  chemistry 
building  built  since  the  funds  are  equi- 
tably distributed  among  all  the  colleges, 
public  and  private. 

The  fallacy  of  the  arguments  made  by 
the  college  presidents  in  the  telegrams 
sent  is  that  they  apparently  move  from 
the  major  premise  that  they  will  be  able 
to  get  all  the  money  they  need  for  all  the 
buildings  they  need  to  construct.  That 
is  not  even  envisioned  in  the  program. 
They  ought  to  register  for  a  refresher 
course  In  their  own  university's  course 
in  logic,  for  making  that  kind  of  argu- 
ment to  the  Senate.  This  is  not  an  all- 
inclusive,  comprehensive,  total  support 
program  for  the  building  needs  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  America. 

This  is  an  aid  bill.  It  is  a  Federal  as- 
sistance bill.  The  primary  monetary  ob- 
ligations wUl  have  to  be  assumed  by  the 
States  and  by  the  institutions  themselves. 
We  propose  to  help  them. 

Therefore,  let  us  nail  this  point  down 
once  and  for  all.  We  can  dismiss  all  the 
telegrams  that  were  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  on  this  point, 
which  brings  up  the  old  scarecrow  aigu- 
ment  that  the  bill  favors  the  natural 
sciences,  the  libraries,  and  the  engineer- 
ing departments. 

The  bill  is  offered  on  the  basis  of  the 
justification  that  it  is  constitutional  for 
Congress  to  assist  denominational  schools 
and  universities  in  those  respects  where 
the  assistance  can  be  said  to  be  related  to 
the  defense  of  our  country.  That  is  the 
theory. 

This  lesMis  me  into  the  last  point  I  wish 
to  make  by  way  of  rebuttal  to  my  good 
friend  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  who  works  very 
hard  on  these  points.  If  the  committee 
were  to  adopt  the  procedure  of  permit- 
ting people  to  use  pretax  dollars  for 
educational  and  tuitlonal  fees,  we  would 
not  have  the  pr<rt>lem  of  religious  edu- 
cation, because  parents  would  be  able  to 
send  their  children  wherever  they  wished 
to  send  them  with  pretax  dollars,  and 
they  would  get  the  same  benefit  as  they 
would  get  from  first  collecting  the  fees 
and  then  distributing  them. 


Mr.  MORSE.  We  have  battled  out 
that  point  for  some  years  In  the  Senate, 
and  the  proposal  was  rejected  each  time 
It  was  offered.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  of- 
fered again,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  rejected 
again.  There  are  many  objections  to 
such  a  proposal,  and  I  will  not  go  into 
them  now.  but  will  wait  imtil  the  pro- 
posal is  made.  I  will  object  to  such  a 
proposal  and  will  not  support  it,  because 
it  is  class  legislation,  pure  and  simple. 

It  selects  a  certain  part  of  our  popu- 
lation which  has  children  to  send  to  col- 
lege and  gives  to  them  certain  benefits, 
for  which  we  ask  certain  other  people 
who  have  no  children  to  assume  addi- 
tional tax  burdens. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  heard  that 
argimient  made  before.  For  some  time 
I  have  been  urging  the  enactment  of  this 
type  of  bill  both  in  Congress  and  in  the 
State  legislature.  The  plan  gives  a  per- 
son the  opportimlty  to  use  his  own 
means 

Mr.  MORSE.  At  the  expense  of  the 
rest  of  the  people. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  do  not  see  how  it 
can  be  called  class  legislation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  taxpayers.  The  proposal 
amounts  to  our  saying  to  one  person, 
"You  can  have  this  tax  benefit  because 
you  have  a  boy  or  girl  whcxn  you  wish 
to  send  to  college,"  and  saying  to  another 
person,  "You  cannot  have  this  benefit, 
because  you  do  not  have  a  boy  or  girl. 
You  must  pay  your  tax  in  addition." 

I  believe  we  must  establish  a  uniform 
principle.  The  money  comes  out  of  the 
General  Treastiry  on  the  basis  of  iml- 
form  collection  based  upon  ability  to 
pay.  Therefore  there  must  be  a  imi- 
form  Federal  aid  program. 

CONSTITUTIOWAI    ISStTK 

I  wish  to  speak  briefly  on  the  issue 
that  I  was  raising,  the  issue  of  consti- 
tutionalism. It  will  not  be  settled  imtil 
the  Supreme  Court  finally  passes  judg- 
ment on  the  question  of  how  far  we  can 
go  in  aiding  religious  schools.  There  are 
able  lawyers  In  the  Senate  on  both  sides 
of  that  Issue.  It  Is  not  a  black  or  white 
issue.  I  hold  to  the  point  of  view  that  a 
general  grant  bill  to  aid  religious  schools 
is  unconstitutional:  that  It  violates  the 
first  amendment;  that  loans  do  not,  if 
the  Interest  covers  the  cost  of  the  use  of 
the  money;  that  categorical  grants  are 
not  unconstitutional  because  they  go  to 
specific  uses  related  to  the  defense  of  the 
country,  based  upon  a  contract  with  the 
institution. 

I  do  not  accept  the  position  of  the 
White  House  or  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  that  sees 
a  difference  between  general  grants  to 
religious  schools  on  the  higher  education 
level  and  religious  schools  at  the  second- 
ary and  elementary  school  level. 

There  are  usually  two  main  argxmients 
made  by  the  proponents  of  that  theory. 
We  find  the  argument  made  In  the  brief 
filed  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  which  the  White 
House  spokesmen  tells  us  is  accepted  by 
the  administration,  but  which  I  reject, 
and  which  the  majority  of  my  commit- 
tee rejects.  Every  time  it  has  come  up 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  has  rejected  It.    I  hope  it 


will  do  80  again  when  the  vote  is  reached 
next  Tuesday. 

llie  fact  that  the  boys  and  girls  who 
go  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
do  so  under  compulsory  law  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Constitution.  If  I  ever 
heard  a  non  sequitur.  this  is  it. 

It  is  in  the  argument  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, that  we  can  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween higher  education  and  elementary 
and  secondary  education  because  boys 
and  girls  in  the  grade  schools  and  in 
high  schools  must  go  to  school  for  a 
certain  number  of  years.  What  has 
that  to  do  with  the  first  amendment? 
Absolutely  nothing.  It  Is  completely  im- 
material to  and  disconnected  from  the 
issue. 

It  is  unconstltutiontil  In  respect  to 
those  cases  and  in  respect  to  those 
schools,  because  it  violates  the  first 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  on  the 
basis,  at  least,  of  all  the  implications 
and  dicta  In  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
to  date,  but  there  Is  not  a  single  decision 
yet  on  the  point. 

It  Is  said  that,  after  all.  when  young 
men  and  women  go  to  a  religious  college 
in  these  days,  the  religious  college  really 
does  not  exercise  any  religious  influence 
over  them;  that  even  in  such  a  college 
where  there  Is  compulsory  chapel  attend- 
ance, the  students  can  raise  conscientious 
objections  to  attending.  I  do  not  buy 
that  argximent  either,  Mr.  President. 
The  fact  is  that  this  type  of  denomina- 
tional college  is  an  integral  and  impor- 
tant segment  of  the  program  of  that 
church.  A  general  grant  to  that  college 
can  be  used  by  the  religious  officers  and 
officials  of  the  church  that  sponsors  that 
college  for  such  purposes  as  they  may 
decide  to  use  it.  In  my  opinion,  that  kind 
of  authority  over  American  taxpayer  dol- 
lars from  the  general  public  cannot  be 
given  without  violating  the  first  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution.  "Hie  Supreme 
Court  will  eventually  decide  that  ques- 
tion. But,  as  I  said  yesterday,  from  a 
review  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  during  the  last  10  years,  dealing 
with  religious  problems,  I  think  it  is 
very  clear  that  a  good  many  warning 
signs  have  been  erected  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  by  way  of  dicta  and  otherwise, 
indicating  rather  clearly  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  Is  correct  when  he 
says  that  Congress  should  not  pass  a 
general  grant  bill  which  would  give  to 
religious  colleges  and  universities  tax- 
payer dollars  to  spend  in  accordance  with 
the  decisions  of  the  officials  of  the  uni- 
versities that  are  church  connected. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  at  this  point  in  the  Rzcord 
a  memorandum  prepared  by  Dr.  John  F. 
Morse,  last  year  which  was  used  by  the 
House  in  conference  last  year,  seeking  to 
justify  to  me  the  position  taken  by  the 
House  on  general  grants  to  private  col- 
leges, including  many  religious  colleges. 
When  the  memorandum  is  read,  it  will 
be  seen  that  most  of  the  precedents  in- 
volve not  general  grants,  but  categorical 
grants,  and  that  others  are  covered  by 
the  individual  benefit  doctrine,  or  flow 
to  the  Institution  through  what  we  have 
called  the  "conduit  of  the  student"  as  in 
this  GI  Bill  of  Rights  tuition  payments 
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or  title  4  National  Defense  Education  Act 
fellowship  cost  of  education  allowances. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoko,  as  follows: 

CXncMrms  on  Evocation 

anoLabob, 
US.  Hoo»« or  Ripm«a«NTATivES. 

June  21. 1962. 

To:  Senator  Watn»  Mokse. 

Prom:  Dr.  John  P.  Mors*. 

•me  following  la  the  Information  I  believe 
you  asked  for  In  regard  to  the  programa  I 
dlacuaaed  with  the  Senate  conferees  Wednes- 
day morning.  If  additional  information  Is 
required,  please  let  me  know. 

1.  Orants  for  construction  of  health  re- 
search facilities:  ThU  program  authorized 
under  Public  Law  84-835.  title  VH.  la  de- 
scribed by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
as  designed  "to  provide  Federal  assistance  in 
the  construction  and  or  equipping  of  facili- 
ties for  research  *  *  *  and  related  purposes 
(including  research  training).'"  During  the 
pact  S  years,  9180  mUllon  has  t>een  given  In 
872  granU  to  336  InsUtutlons  in  48  SUtes. 
Of  these  institutions  46  percent  are  non- 
Pederal  public  Inatltutlona  and  54  percent  are 
private  nonprofit  Institutions. 

2.  Transfer  of  Federal  surplus  real  prop- 
erty: During  the  past  3  years  real  property 
with  a  value  of  $51  million  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  nonprofit  institutions.  There  are 
no  currently  avaUable  breakdowns  of  these 
figures  except  for  fiscal  year  1961.  In  that 
year  when  real  property  transfers  amounted 
to  ♦28.773,000.  $10,048,000  was  transferred  to 
institutions  of  higher  education:  11  percent 
went  to  private  Institutions  and  80  percent 
to  public  institutions. 

3.  National  Science  Foundation  institu- 
tional grants:  This  program  Is  described  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation  as  being 
"aimed  specifically  at  providing  participating 
colleges  aiul  universities  with  funds  that 
could  be  used  flexibly  for  strengthening  and 
balancing  all  the  scientific  activities.  The 
funds  granted  under  this  program  foster 
local  Initiative  In  the  development  of  plans 
and  programs  for  self-improvement  in  sci- 
entific activities  and  strengthening  the  Inde- 
pendence of  instltuUons  of  higher  learning." 
The  grants  go  to  "institutions  granting  M.S. 
and  Ph.  D.  degrees  In  science  •  •  •  and  to 
undergraduate  science  degree-granting  Insti- 
tutions, which  prepare  students  for  graduate 
study."  During  fiscal  year  1961.  $1.6  mUllon 
was  used  In  grants  of  which  45  percent  went 
to  private  Institutions  and  55  percent  went 
to  public  Institutions.  The  level  of  the 
program  has  been  raised  to  $5  million  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
It  will  be  at  $10  million  in  fiscal  1963. 

4.  National  Institutes  of  Health  general 
re8e(ux:h  support  grants:  This  is  a  new  pro- 
gram Instituted  this  year,  designed  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Shannon  "to  provide  institutions 
with  a  steady  soxirce  of  funds  uncommitted 
to  any  particular  research  or  training  proj- 
ect, to  be  used  by  them  for  the  general 
strengthening  and  adjustment  of  their 
health  research  and  research  training  pro- 
grams in  the  manner  which  they  Judge  to  be 
most  effective."  The  program  Is  supported 
this  year  at  a  level  of  $20  million — 69  per- 
cent of  the  grants  have  gone  to  private  insti- 
tutions and  41  percent  to  public  Institutions. 

5.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  grants:  This 
program  is  designed,  according  to  Dr.  Sea- 
borg,  to  "cover  purchase  of  laboratory  equip- 
ment and  fabrication  of  neutron  sources  to 
Initiate  or  expand  cuniculums  in  the  life  and 
physical  sciences  and  engineering  related  to 
nuclear  energy."  In  the  past  6  years  $22.8 
million  have  been  granted  to  505  educational 
institutions.  During  the  current  fiscal  yetir 
$2,452,000  In  grants  have  been  made.  Of 
these,  50.1  percent  have  gone  to  private  In- 
stitutions and  49.9  percent  to  public  insti- 
tutions. 


6.  National  Science  Foundation  specialized 
facilities  and  development  of  graduate  re- 
search laboratories:  OranU  under  this  pro- 
gram must  be  matched  by  at  least  50 
percent  from  non-Federal  sources.  In  ex- 
plaining the  purpose  and  need  of  this  pro- 
gram. Dr.  Waterman  has  said  that  research 
laimratorles  are  "of  paramount  Importance 
tn  serving  the  needs  of  graduate  and  post- 
doctoral students  working  on  thesis  and  In- 
dependent research  problems.  As  under- 
graduate student  population  Increases,  the 
number  of  students  entering  upon  graduate 
training  should  reflect  a  propcH-tlonate 
growth.  This  growth  Is  In  danger  of  being 
lerlously  Impeded  by  the  shortage  of  gradu- 
ate research  facilities.  The  financial  re- 
lources  at  most  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing are  being  strained  to  the  utmost  to  meet 
the  constant  rising  cost  of  operating  their 
^ucatlon  programs  particularly  In  the  un- 
dergraduate level."  During  fiscal  year  1961 
this  program  operated  at  a  level  of  $13  mil- 
lion. Of  this  total,  53  percent  went  to 
grants  to  private  Institutions  and  47  per- 
cent to  public  Institutions. 

7.  National  defense  fellowships:  Dxirlng  the 
pBAX.  4  years,  5,500  fellowships  have  been 
Awarded  In  a  variety  of  disciplines  Including 

65  percent  to  the  humanities.  8  percent  edu- 
cation, 36  percent  to  social  sciences,  14  per- 
cent biological  sciences,  17  percent  to  physi- 
cal sciences,  and  10  percent  to  engineering — 
64  percent  of  all  fellowships  have  been 
awarded  to  public  Institutions  and  36  percent 
to  private  Institutions.  In  terms  of  dollars, 
■with  a  maximum  grant  of  $2,500  to  the  in- 
stitution for  each  fellow,  figures  are  avail- 
able for  the  first  3  years  of  the  program. 
IPayments  made  directly  to  Institutions  (not 
(including  payments  to  students  for  their 
support)  toUled  $18,061,000.    Of  this  amount 

66  percent  went  to  public  Institutions  and  35 
I>ercent  to  private  Institutions. 

The  NASA  fellowships,  announced  this 
year  but  not  yet  awarded,  number  100.  with 
an  initial  cost  figure  of  $2  million  antici- 
pated for  fiscal  1963.  Each  of  10  institutions 
has  been  awarded  10  fellowships;  of  these,  7 
are  public  Institutions  and  3  are  private  in- 
stitutions. The  same  general  provisions  as 
in  NDEA  fellowship  for  payments  to  insti- 
tutions have  been  announced  for  the  pro- 
gram except  that  there  Is  no  $2,500  ceiling 
on  the  grant  that  may  accompany  each  fel- 
low. 

8.  Research  career  award  program:  This 
program  is  a  revision  of  a  program  which  wais 
announced  In  fiscal  year  1961  as  the  career  re- 
search professorship  program.  Its  purpose, 
according  to  Dr.  Shannon,  "is  to  enlarge  sig- 
nificantly the  opportunity  for  full-time  re- 
search careers.  This  program  for  the  Fed- 
eral selection  and  career  support  of  individ- 
uals who  are  appointed  to  academic  or  career 
research  positions  In  universities,  medical 
schools,  or  research  Institutions  is  a  unique 
venture  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  the  furtherance  of  research.    These 

j  awards  are  Intended  to  finance  j)08ltlons  for 
able  scientists  who  plan  to  pursvie  careers  in 
independent  research  and  teaching."  Re- 
search career  awards  are  made  in  5-year  In- 
cremenU  "with  the  firm  Intention  to  con- 
tinue Federal  support  for  the  full  career  of 
the  Individual."  This  year,  with  more 
awards  to  be  made  before  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  551  awards  totaling  $7.7  million 
have  been  made  In  institutions  of  higher 
education.  Of  these  57  percent  have  gone 
to  private  Institutions  and  43  percent  to  pub- 
lic institutions. 

9.  National  Institutes  of  Health  training 
grants:  The  obJecUve  of  this  program  "Is  to 
aid  training  Institutions  to  increase  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  persons  interested  In 
research  and  academic  careers  In  the  bio- 
medical sciences  and  related  fields.  Grantee 
Institutions  are  not  restricted  to  any  set 
plan  or  pattern  In  developing  training  pro- 
grams, but  are  free  to  propose  programs  of 


any  nature  which  best  refiect  training  needs 
as  seen  by  the  institutions."  In  fiscal  year 
1961.  $107.6  million  were  granted  through 
this  program.  Of  this  total  $92  million  went 
to  institutions  of  higher  education;  45  per- 
cent of  the  grants  were  to  public  Institutions 
and  56  percent  to  private  Institutions. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there  re- 
mains for  me  to  discuss  the  vital  distinc- 
tion on  this  issue  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate  bills.  The  Senate  provides 
for  categorical  use  grants;  that  is,  the 
money  would  have  to  be  spent  for  specific 
purposes,  which  means  for  physics  build- 
ings, chemistry  buildings,  science  build- 
ings, and  libraries.  The  constitutional 
justification  for  such  construction  is  that 
it  is  related  to  the  defense  of  the  coun- 
try. A  similar  Justification  could  be 
made  for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Act  of  1950  or  thereabouts,  which 
has  thus  far  remained  on  the  books 
without  successful  legal  challenge.  I 
think  both  are  sound  public  policy. 

Last  year  the  Senate  passed  a  loan 
bill  and  went  to  conference  with  the 
House.  The  Senate  receded  from  the 
loan  bill  and  accepted  a  categorical  use 
bill.  That  was  in  title  I  of  H.R.  8900. 
The  Senate  bill  also  had  a  title  n,  which 
was  a  student  scholarship  program.  In 
conference  we  decided  on  loan  assistance 
for  students  by  providing  for  loans  with 
a  20  percent  forgiveness,  feature.  This 
is  20  percent  of  the  loans  were  to  be 
made  to  students  who  it  could  be  shown 
could  not  possibly  go  to  college  unless 
they  had  nonreimbursable  loans. 

We  went  to  conference  with  a  Senate 
bill  which  provided  in  title  in,  for  wide 
grant  assistance  to  public  community 
colleges. 

What  are  we  doing  this  year  in  the 
bill  before  the  Senate?  In  a  nutshell, 
we  are  saying  to  the  House,  "We  will  take 
the  conference  bill  of  last  year,  striking 
from  it  title  n."  It  is  a  hard  bit  of 
swallowing  for  some  of  us  to  do  that. 
We  have  stricken  the  student  assistance 
program,  which  was  title  II.  because  the 
House  gave  as  its  reason  to  the  public, 
at  least  last  year,  that  it  was  the  student 
assistance  program  that  caused  it  to  re- 
ject the  conference  report.  I  happen  to 
think  that  the  student  assistance  pro- 
gram is  of  great  importance.  I  am  not 
so  sure  it  is  not  of  greater  importance 
than  the  facilities  part  of  the  bill. 

But  I  agreed  to  yield  on  that  provision 
this  year,  as  I  had  in  conference  last  year 
on  the  scholarship  issue. 

But  we  can  postpone  student  assist- 
ance now  and  cross  the  bridge  involving 
that  problem  later.  I  am  quite  agreeable 
to  the  program  proposed  this  year  to 
limit  the  bill  to  a  construction  bill.  Let 
us  provide  the  facilities,  so  that  we  can 
answer  Dr.  Wilson,  who  says  that  be- 
tween now  and  1980  it  will  be  necessai-y 
to  double  the  size  of  every  university  and 
college  in  the  country  and  to  build  a 
thousand  new  ones  to  accommodate  at 
least  2,500  students  in  each  one.  Let  us 
get  on  with  that  job. 

Thus  we  have  before  us  a  bill  that  will 
make  possible  the  construction  of  the 
needed  buildings.  The  interesting  thing 
is  that  the  bill  will  provide  as  many 
buildings  under  the  categorical  use  pro- 
gram as  would  a  general  grant  bill.  That 
is  why  I  say  to  the  presidents  of  private 
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universities:  "Pace  up  to  it.  You  will 
get  just  as  much  by  way  of  facilities  un- 
der the  categorical  grant  bill  as  you 
would  get  under  a  general  grant  bill; 
and  you  cannot  get  a  general  grant  bill 
through  the  Senate,  as  you  will  discover 
next  Tuesday." 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  address  myself 
briefly  to  a  few  of  the  more  technical 
aspects  of  the  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
making  crystal  clear  in  the  record  of 
the  debate  what  the  committee  feels  so 
that  there  may  be  no  ambiguity  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  points  raised. 

Under  the  general  provisions  for  the 
loan  and  grant  program  in  section 
121(a)(1)  which  may  be  found  on  page 
55  of  the  bill,  lines  10  to  18,  the  term 
academic  facilities  is  defined  to  mean 
"structures  suitable  for  use  as  class- 
rooms, laboratories,  libraries,  and  related 
facilities  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
instruction  of  students,  or  for  research, 
or  for  administration  of  the  educational 
or  research  programs,  of  an  institution 
of  higher  education,  and  maintenance, 
storage,  or  utility  facilities  essential  to 
operation  of  the  foregoing  facilities." 

In  the  committee  view  the  "related 
facilities  necessary  or  appropriate  for  in- 
struction" should  be  understood  to  in- 
clude the  facilities  which  are  necessary 
for  the  effective  use  of  the  new  educa- 
tional media.  That  is  to  say,  we  believe 
that  it  includes  appropriate  facilities  and 
equipment  in  classrooms,  laboratories, 
and  libraries  as  well  as  special  facilities 
for  the  storage  and  distribution  of  audio- 
visual materials. 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  language  in 
section  121(b)(2)  which  is  to  be  found 
on  pages  56  and  57,  we  understand  that 
the  term  "initial  equipment"  is  broad 
enough  to  include  a  full  range  of  the  new 
educational  media  as  this  term  is  cur- 
rently understood  by  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  making  this  his- 
tory on  these  points  because  apparently 
some  educational  groups  feel  that  there 
is  a  possibility  that  these  two  definitions 
could  be  narrowly  construed  and  thus 
deny  to  the  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion an  opportunity  in  new  construction 
to  plan  adequately  for  such  use  as  they 
may  wish  to  make  of  new  developments 
in  new  educational  media. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  a  tjrpographical 
error  appears  on  page  1 1  of  the  commit- 
tee report  in  the  table  giving  informa- 
tion concerning  the  State-by-State  al- 
lotments for  community  colleges  under 
the  bill. 

I  find  that  under  the  heading  "Federal 
share  as  a  percent  of  total  amount"  for 
the  State  of  Missouri  there  appears  the 
figure  "3.44."  This  should  read  "33.44." 
I  trust  this  clarification  will  remove  any 
doubts  on  this  point. 

HIGHER    EDUCATION    rACILITIES LIBRARIES 

Mr.  President,  the  library  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  core  of  the  university.  It 
represents  the  Institution's  commitment 
to  making  recorded  knowledge  available 
to  Its  students,  faculty  and  researchers. 

Expansion  of  the  college  and  univer- 
sity library  must  necessarily  accompany 
expansion  of  enrollment  capacity. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  has 
revealed   that   extreme   pressures   have 


been  placed  on  college  and  university 
libraries  today  by: 

First.  Increased  enrollment  which  re- 
quires more  materials,  more  personnel, 
and  therefore  Increased  space  to  cope 
with  these  elements  as  well  as  with  the 
study  and  research  requirements  of  the 
vastly  augmented  student  population. 
Projections  of  future  enrollment  In- 
creases presented  by  witnesses  make 
clear  that  this  problem  will  become  in- 
creasingly critical  within  the  next  few 
years. 

Second.  The  knowledge  explosion. 
Testimony  has  indicated  that  between 
1960  and  1970  knowledge  will  have  dou- 
bled itself  for  the  fourth  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  men.  During  the  past  30  years 
the  number  of  titles  published  annually 
in  the  United  States  has  risen  80  percent, 
from  10,000  to  18,000  per  year.  In  the 
sciences  alone  more  than  50,000  period- 
icals are  being  published  worldwide  and 
the  number  is  growing.  Adequate  facil- 
ities must  be  provided  to  contain  this 
outpouring  of  knowledge  and  to  promote 
its  eflBclent  use. 

Third.  The  change  in  the  method  of 
instruction.  Faculty  members  are  rely- 
ing more  heavily  on  Independent  research 
and  study  in  the  library  as  a  valuable 
technique  of  teaching.  A  larger  student 
body  making  increasingly  Intensive  use 
of  library  facilities  imderllnes  the  need 
for  adequate  college  and  university  li- 
brary buildings. 

Despite  the  importance  of  libraries  to 
the  educational  program,  witnesses  have 
testified  that  college  and  university  li- 
brary facilities  throughout  the  Nation 
are  lagging  far  behind  the  standards  set 
by  present  day  needs.  American  Library 
Association  standards  call  for  campus  li- 
braries to  seat  about  one-third  of  the 
student  body,  yet  only  5  percent  can 
seat  more  than  one-sixth  of  their  poten- 
tial users.  Expected  enrollment  in- 
creases will  intensify  this  deficiency. 

An  experienced  consultant  on  college 
library  buildings  appearing  before  the 
committee  has  stated  that  of  some  2,000 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States  which  he  has  studied,  less 
than  100  have  really  adequate  library 
buildings.  His  research  has  revealed 
that  even  where  new  college  libraries 
have  been  constructed  in  recent  years, 
because  of  pressures  on  college  finances 
for  all  other  types  of  buildings  to  cope 
with  continuing  student  increases,  the 
new  library  has  been  built  on  a  scale  In- 
adequate to  present,  much  less  to  future 
requirements.  For  example,  the  library 
of  Oklahoma  State  University  at  Still- 
water was  built  10  years  ago  and  ac- 
claimed to  be  the  best  in  the  Southwest. 
Presumably  it  had  sufficient  space.  It 
was  Intended  to  be  adequate  for  20  years 
at  least.  At  that  time  2,500  students 
used  the  library  daily.  Today  the  li- 
brary is  swamped  with  7,000  students 
daily  and  a  new  addition  is  greatly 
needed. 

In  addition,  a  recent  survey  of  college 
and  university  libraries  in  16  States  made 
by  the  American  Library  Association  has 
revealed  that  over  25  percent  of  the  col- 
lege and  university  library  buildings  in 
the  survey  were  constructed  before  1923 
and  almost  50  percent  date  from  1942. 


The  data  from  this  survey  also  Indicate 
that  by  1970  ttcademic  libraries  need  to 
more  than  double  their  physical  space, 
almost  double  the  size  of  their  collec- 
tions, and  substantially  more  than  double 
their  seating  capacity.  Testimony  re- 
veals that  the  lacks  are  particularly 
great  in  public  Institutions  of  smaller 
size  and  in  junior  colleges. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  certain  material  dealing 
with  some  other  aspects  of  the  bill  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Explanation   or  20-Year  Limitation   on 
"Period  of  Federal  Interest"  in  H  Jl.  6143 

Section  108  of  the  committee  version  of 
H.R.  6143  (as  well  as  section  404  of  the 
House-passed  version)  entitles  the  Govern- 
ment to  recover  from  the  grantee  the  Fed- 
eral percentage  of  the  current  value  of  a 
facility  constructed  with  Federal  aid  under 
the  bill.  If  within  20  years  after  the  com- 
pletion of  construction  the  grantee  or  its 
successor  ceases  or  falls  to  be  a  public  or 
nonprofit  institution,  or  if  within  that  period 
the  facility  ceases  to  be  used  as  an  acaidemlc 
facility,  or  is  used  for  a  purpose  proscribed 
by  the  bill  such  as  religious  worship,  sec- 
tarian Instruction,  or  divinity-school  pur- 
ix>ses.  The  bill  contains  an  express  finding 
and  declaration  that  the  public  benefit  ac- 
cruing to  the  United  States  from  20  years' 
use  of  such  a  facility  will  equal  or  exceed 
in  value  the  amount  of  the  grant  (I.e.,  a 
maximum  of  one-third  of  construction  cost.) 
It  is  standard  In  construction  grant  legis- 
lation to  put  a  time  limitation  on  the 
Government's  right  to  recover  for  misuse  of 
a  facility  constructed  with  a  grant.  In  the 
Hill-Burton  program  the  limitation  is  20 
years.  In  the  research  construction  grant 
program  under  title  VU  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  it  is  10  years.  In  the  construc- 
tion programs  Included  In  the  administra- 
tion education  bill  (S.  580),  it  is  10  years 
(sees.  244,  263,  424). 

The  analogy  of  the  surplus  real  property 
disposal  program  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Illustrates 
the  rationale  of  the  time  limitation.  Sec- 
tion 203 (k)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  transfer  Federal  surplus  real  property  for 
health  or  educational  purposes,  and  while 
the  disposal  is  theoretically  a  sale,  the  act 
authorizes  the  Secretary,  in  fixing  the  sale 
value,  to  take  into  consideration  any  benefit 
which  has  accrued  or  may  accrue  to  the 
United  States  from  the  educational  or  health 
v-RC  of  the  property  by  the  transferee.  The 
so-called  public-benefit  allowance  so  deter- 
mined may  be  and  often  is  as  high  as  100 
percent  of  fair  value  of  the  property,  so  that 
the  economic  effect  is  the  same  as  a  grant 
of  the  property.  The  deed  of  transfer  re- 
quires the  transferee  to  use  the  property, 
and  use  It  only  for  purposes  of  health  or 
education,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  a  period 
of  20  years  and.  If  the  transferee  fails  to  do  so 
at  any  time  within  that  period,  to  pay  to 
the  Government  the  fair  value  of  the  prop- 
erty as  previously  determined  less  the  un- 
amortized value  of  the  property,  i.e.,  less 
that  portion  of  such  value  that  corresponds 
to  th<*  nximber  of  years  during  which  the 
transferee  has  observed  the  use  requirements. 
The  theory  behind  these  provisions  is  that 
the  use  of  the  property  for  health  and  edu- 
cation purposes  for  20  years  creates  a  bene- 
fit to  the  United  States  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  fair  value  of  the  property  at  the  time 
of  the  transfer. 

The  establishment  of  a  20- year  limit  In 
section    108  of   the   committee   bill    Is   thus 
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ve^  generoui  to  the  United  States  because 
the  TTT'^""""  gr*nt  by  the  United  States  U 
only  one-third  of  the  cost  oX  the  facility 
constructed   under   the   bill. 

It  sho\ild  also  be  pointed  out  that  If  the 
20-year  time  limit  were  lengthened  or  deleted 
entirely,  this  would  Increase  the  "policing- 
burden  on  the  Government  far  beyond  the 
value  of  any  recovery  of  money  that  might 
be  obtained  if  the  property  were  used  for  a 
proscribed  purpose. 

STAT«M«KT  OH  DnrntDTOTlON  OF  FUNDS  UNDER 

HJl.    6143    (8cNAT«) 
Title  I.  part  A.  »180  mUllon  per  year,  grants 
for    academic    faclUtles:   AllotmenU    to    the 
States   determined   as   follows:  one-half    of 


tlU  funds  appropriated  for  any  flUscal  year 
wtould  be  allotted  among  the  States  on  the 
biisls  of  the  relative  numbers  of  students  en- 
rolled In  Institutions  of  higher  education  In 
tie  States,  and  the  remaining  one-half  of 
8«ch  funds  for  such  fiscal  year  would  be  al- 
lotted among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
rflatlve  ntimbers  of  students  enrolled  In 
grades  9  to  12.  both  Inclusive.  In  schools  In 
tbe  States.  Poc  this  purpose  "schools  In  the 
Sites'  would  Include  aU  private  schools  as 
wlell  as  public  schools. 

I  Title  I.  part  B,  $120  mlUlon  per  year,  loans 
fir  academic  facilities:  No  allotment  for- 
mula. Loans  In  one  State  cannot  exceed 
ife'i  percent  of  total  funds  appropriated  for 
tnat  year. 


Title  n,  $50  mUllon  per  year,  grants  for 
public  community  colleges:  Allotments  to 
the  States  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
Income  per  person  and  the  number  of  high 
school  graduates  of  the  respective  States. 
The  allotment  formula  Is  as  follows:  Each 
State  shall  receive  an  amoimt  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  sums  appropriated  as 
the  product  of  the  number  of  high  school 
graduates  of  the  State,  and  the  State's  allot- 
ment ratio  bears  to  the  stun  of  the  corre- 
sponding products  for  all  the  States. 

The  allotment  ratio  Is  computed  as  fol- 
lows: 1-.5  (State  per  capita  Income;  UJ3.  per 
capita  Income). 

An  allotment  ratio  of  0.75  Is  given  to  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 


Total  degree-credit  enrolhuem 


[for  each  region  and  State,  hy  institutional  control,  and  by  sex,  fall  1961 
ISept.  17, 19621 


Region  and  State 


of 


Affreeste  United  8Ut«^--.-- 
The  Btatee  and    tha    Dtetrfci 

Cotambte i^:-",'i 

Contiguous  SUteB  and  tbe  Dbtriet 

ol  Columbia - --- 


New  EDKland. 


Connecticat 

Msloe^ 

Massachusetts — .— 

New  IIamp!<hire 

Rhode  bland 

Vermont ..— — 


Mideast.. 


Delaware 

District  of  Cotaunbla. 

Maryland 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 


Total  en  >oUnient 


Control 


Public 


Private 


2,351.719 
2,32S,912 
2,3U672 


74,  SW 


21,712 

8.377 

23,612 

7,328 

8,761 

2ia.l84 


Great  Lakes. 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 


Plains — 


Iowa- 

Kansas 

Minnesota 

MiSBOori 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota... 


8.877 

4,617 

37,230 

43,797 

119. 467 

49.296 


473,678 


112. 158 

64,467 

133,610 

105,297 

68,156 


1, 539, 511 
l,63t731 
1.63a  284 


178,307 


33,607 

5,310 

114, 555 

6.296 

11.  OKI 
5.458 

621.391 


1.125 

42,378 

22.701 

48,930 

251, 162 

156,105 


287,804 


228,778 


30,388 
45,213 
61,666 
41.621 
23.476 
13,756 
10,669 


104.419 
40,837 
36.212 
82.719 
23,617 


12S,S93 


Sex 


Men 


2,  423, 987 
2,408,601 
2.400,003 


Women 


1, 467. 243 
1.452.042 
1.446.953 


163.975 


36,056 
K,349 

91'.  246 
8.757 

li.630 
5,937 

496,574 


86.717 


19,263 
5.338 

45.921 
4.887 
7,212 
4.116 

286,001 


4.987 

30,676 

39.203 

6a773 

226,372 

134.663 


30,766 
10,935 
21.619 
47. 169 

9,958 
445 

4.601 


In  response  to  your  request  for  technical 
assistance : 

The  terms  "physical"  and  'aife"  sciences 
are  two  of  four  fields  of  science  described 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation.  (The 
other  two  are  "psychological"  and  "social.") 
The  most  commonly  accepted  definitions  of 
"physical"  and  "life"  sciences  are: 

Physical  sciences  describe  the  physical 
sciences  proper,  the  mathematical  and  engi- 
neering sciences. 

(I)  The  physical  sciences  proper  are  those 
sciences  concerned  primarily  with  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  natural  phenomena  asso- 
ciated with  nonliving  things. 

(II)  The  mathematical  sciences  are  those 
sciences  that  employ  logical  reasoning  with 
the  aid  of  symbols  and  that  are  concerned 
with  the  development  of  methods  of  opera- 
tions employing  such  sjrmbols. 


470, 921 


134.307 

68,122 

103,882 

116,284 

48,226 


218,244 


36,  98w 
36.390 
50,943 
56.838 
2a  373 
9.275 
9,439 


Region  and  State 


Southeast. 


3,015 
16,319 
20,728 
31,964 
144,347 
60,738 


290,581 


82,270 
37,172 
66,840 
71,732 
33,647 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

>'k>rida 

(leorgia ...... — — 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

M  ississippl 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 


Total  enrollment 


Control 


Pnblie 


Private 


420.389 


Southwest. 


Arizona 

New  Mexico. 

Oklahoma 

Teias 


Rocky  Mountain. 


133,927 


24.168 
2a  768 
32.231 
32.962 
ia061 
4.926 
5,831 


Colorado. . 

Idaho 

Montana.. 
Utah 

Wyoming- 


Far  West. 


35.848 
20.363 
fii.  863 
34.973 
33.808 
46.788 
31.410 
43,670 
18.191 
37.366 
41.216 
23.985 


238.810 


37,393 

18.240 

47,636 

135,650 


01,894 


207,907 


12,119 
7,356 
26.797 
16.982 
17.976 
15,  .'524 
7.142 
33.911 

27,224 

20.693 

7,625 


Sex 


Men 


Women 


373,984 


251.312 


29.237 
17.046 
47.967 
31.821 
29.434 
36,980 
22.681 
46.  794 
19.  113 
39.461 
34. 675 
18,775 


77.080 


846 

1.0U 

11.987 

63.234 


26,786 


W,781 

9,770 

11.984 

23,242 

7,117 


61M66 


California 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Washington 


U.S.  service  scbools. 


Noncontiguous  States. 


Alaska.. 
Hawaii. 


Outlying  parts- 


Canal  Zone.. 

Ouam 

Puerto  Rico. 


418. 675 

4.738 

37.634 

5i30e 


13,990 


13,240 


2,990 
ia250 


9.026 
2.642 

1.885 
12,332 


107,617 


W,930 


ia252 
16.436 


204.706 


24,235 
13,110 
39.676 

127.  785 


74,180 


aaszs 

8,033 

9.236 

21,946 

4.448 


18.730 
10, 673 
31.698 
20.134 
22.350 

25,  Sa'J 
15.891 
30.687 
13.636 

26,  UH 
27.233 
12,835 


111,198 


14.004 

6.143 

2a  047 

70,999 


384.028 


309.137 

3,016 

28.084 

43,792 


1,447 


1.447 


22,807 


627 

1,388 

2a  892 


7,780 


7,780 


1,929 
6.660 


1&386 


298 

830 

14,258 


44.490 

19.179 
4.379 
4.633 

13.628 
2.671 


238,744 


190.368 

1.723 

19,  7U2 

26^961 


8 
6,089 


1,061 
6,028 


1.S201 


229 
14.414 


(ill)  The  engineering  sciences  are  those 
iiclences  that  are  concerned  with  studies  di- 
rected toward  developing  scientific  principles 
or  toward  making  specific  scientific  princi- 
ples usable  In  engineering  practice. 

(Please  note:  Engineering  and  college  level 
Itechnlcal  training  courses  are  not  Included 
In  the  definition  of  engineering  sciences.) 

The  term.  "lUe  sciences,"  U  used  to  describe 
the  biological,  medical,  and  agricultural 
Sciences. 

'  (1)  The  biological  sciences  are  those  which, 
apart  from  the  medical  and  agricultural  sci- 
ences defined  below,  deal  with  the  origin, 
development,  structure,  fimctlon,  and  Inter- 
action of  living  things. 

(11)  The  medical  sciences  are  those  which 
are  concerned  with  malnUlnlng  health  and 
undei.tandlng  disease. 


(Ill)  The  agricultural  sciences  are  directed 
primarily  toward  understanding  and  Improv- 
ing the  production  of  animals  and  plants  of 
econonUc  and  cultural  Importance  to  man. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  that  con- 
cludes the  rebuttal  argument  I  wish  to 
make  today  in  answer  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont.  This 
will  probably  be  the  last  time  I  shall  speak 
at  any  length  on  the  bill,  for  I  am  plac- 
ing in  the  Record,  under  the  unanimous 
consent  I  just  obtained,  such  additional 
information  as  the  Senate  may  wish  to 
have  available  for  a  study  of  the  bill  bef- 
tween  now  and  next  Tuesday. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Morsb'b 
speech. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  bill,  for  yielding  to  me 
at  this  time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  remarks  may  appear  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Senator's  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER   rOR  ADJOURNMENT   tJNTIL   NOON    ON 
TOESDAY,    OCTOBER    16,    1963 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
entered  yesterday,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing, based  on  the  statement  made  by  me, 
that  the  time  limitation  on  the  pending 
business  will  become  effective  at  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Tuesday  next,  which,  of 
course,  is  the  time  at  which  the  Senate 
convenes. 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  adjourns  today, 
it  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Tues- 
day next.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE  in  the  chair) .   Is  there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  which  was  to  have  been  controlled 
by  the  majority  leader,  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  be  transferred 
to  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
as  modified,  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows : ) 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement  (As 
Modified) 

Ordered.  That,  effective  on  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 16.  1963,  upon  convening  of  the  Sen- 
ate, during  the  further  consideration  of  the 
bin  (H.R.  6143)  to  authorize  assistance  to 
public  and  other  nonprofit  Institutions  of 
higher  education  In  financing  and  construc- 
tion, rehabilitation,  or  Improvement  of  need- 
ed academic  and  related  fstcllltles  In  under- 
graduate and  graduate  Institutions,  debate 
on  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  ex- 
cept a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be 
limited  to  1V4  hoiu^,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Morse]:  Provided.  That  In  the 
event  the  Senator  from  Oregon  Is  In  favor 
of  any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time 
in  opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by 
the  minority  leader  or  some  Senator  desig- 
nated by  him:  Provided  further.  That  no 
amendment  that  is  not  germane  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  6  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectfully,  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  the  minority  leader:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  said  leaders,  or  either  of 
them,  may,  from  the  time  under  their  con- 
trol on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  ad- 
ditional time  to  any  Senator  during  the  con- 
sideration of  any  amendment,  motion,  or  ap- 
peal. 

OcroBEK  11,  1963. 


U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY  IN  RELATION 
TO  LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  turn 
now,  very  briefly,  to  another  matter. 
Yesterday,  I  expressed  my  disappoint- 
ment over  the  lack  of  definiteness  on  the 
part  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  statements  at  his  press 
conference  the  day  before  yesterday  as 
to  what  our  Latin  American  policy  really 
is.  I  said  most  respectfully  that,  in  my 
judgment,  the  press  conference  state- 
ments of  the  President  could  be  inter- 
preted only  as  meaning  that  he  was 
seeking  to  proceed  along  two  divergent 
roads  at  the  same  time,  and  I  thought 
that  was  a  very  dangerous  exercise. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  was  in  con- 
ference with  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  George  Ball.  I  have  the  same 
high  regard  for  him  that  I  do  for  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk,  and  certainly 
every  Senator  knows  of  my  high  regard 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  also  knows  of  my  dedication  to  him. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  easy  for  me  to  dis- 
agree with  the  President.  However,  in 
representing  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Oregon,  I  must  fulfill  both  my  senatorial 
duties  and  my  responsibilities  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Oregon;  and  until  the  President 
clarifies  his  position  on  U.S.  foreign 
policy  vis-a-vis  Latin  America,  I  believe 
I  have  a  clear  duty  to  express  my  disa- 
greement with  him. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  the  comments 
I  am  about  to  make,  I  expressed  this 
morning  to  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State. 

In  light  of  the  demoralizing  effect  that 
the  military  coups  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  Honduras  have  had  through- 
out Latin  America,  I  believe  the  UJS. 
Government  should  afiQrm  its  support  of 
constitutional,  elected  governments  in 
this  hemisphere,  by  making  clear  that  it 
Intends  to  continue  to  recognize  the 
Bosch  and  Villeda  governments  as  the 
legitimate  governments  of  those  coun- 
tries. 

In  the  unfortunate  article  which  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Martin, 
had  published  last  week,  under  his  name, 
in  the  Washington  Post  and  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribime,  not  a  word  gave 
this  specific  assurance.  As  I  said  this 
morning  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
I  am  seeking  to  get  that  specific  assur- 
ance. I  believe  the  administration  of 
our  Government  has  an  obligation  to  tell 
the  freedom-loving  peoples  throughout 
Latin  America  that  the  UJ5.  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  continue  to  recognize 
the  Bosch  government  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  which  was  overthrown  by  a 
military  junta,  and  whose  President, 
Juan  Bosch,  is  now  in  Puerto  Rico;  and 
also  the  Villeda  government  of  Hon- 
duras, which  was  overthrown  by  a  mili- 
tary junta,  and  whose  President  is  now 
outside  of  Honduras.  We  should  recog- 
nize them  as  the  heads  of  their  govern- 
ments and  we  should  continue  to  recog- 
nize their  Ambassadors  as  the  legal  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  Honduras  In  the  United  States.  As 
I  have  said  before  these  democratic  gov- 


ernments were  overthrown  by  military 
juntas  previously  trained  by  JJS.  mili- 
tary training  programs  and  equipped 
with  American  military-aid  weapons. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Mufioz-Marin — 
a  great  statesman  of  Latin  America,  and 
the  head  of  the  Government  of  Puerto 
Rico — has  officially  and  privately  ex- 
pressed great  concern  about  our  policy? 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  Jos6  Figueres,  who 
also  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  great 
democratic  leaders  of  Latin  America,  and 
has  been  for  the  last  10  years  and  more, 
has  publicly  supported  the  position  I 
am  now  advocating? 

These  great  democratic  leaders,  and 
many  more  like  them  in  Latin  America, 
know  there  is  no  hope  of  checking  com- 
munism in  Latin  America  if  the  United 
States  continues  to  give  actual  support 
to  military  juntas.  Merely  verbal  criti- 
cism of  military  juntas  is  not  going  to 
raise  American  prestige  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. We  will  be  judged  by  our  acts,  not 
by  our  words.  It  is  not  enough  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  say  we 
are  against  military  juntas.  It  Is  not 
enough  to  cut  off  our  military  aid  and 
our  economic  aid,  and  to  bring  back  our 
missions,  unless  we  announce  that  such 
action  is  permanent. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Let  me  say  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse] — as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Inter-American  Affairs  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee — is  more 
knowledgeable  on  the  subject  than  any 
other  Member  of  this  body.  He  has 
pointed  to  the  only  course  of  action  pos- 
sible for  the  United  States,  if  we  are  to 
preserve  our  prestige,  our  good  name, 
and  our  Influence  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. It  is  the  only  course  which  will 
rescue  us  from  the  dilemma  into  which 
we  have  plunged  ourselves  by  our  pre- 
vious recognition  of  dictators  and  mili- 
tary takeovers.  The  time  has  come — 
this  is  the  zero  hour — when  it  is  abso- 
lutely imperative  to  follow  the  course 
which  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  out- 
lined; namely,  to  say  that  we  will  never 
recognize  these  juntas:  that  in  these  two 
countries,  where  free,  honest,  democratic 
elections  were  held,  we  shall  Insist  on 
the  restoration  of  those  regimes,  and  the 
return  of  constitutional  government. 

I  further  agree  with  the  constructive 
proposal  that  the  United  States  should 
continue  to  accord  recognition  to  the 
regime  of  Juan  Bosch  and  its  constitu- 
tion and  its  legislature,  which  all  were 
abolished  simultaneously  by  the  military 
takeover,  and  to  the  expiring  government 
of  Villeda  Morales  who  was  there  merely 
to  preside  over  the  closing  days  of  that 
regime,  in  order  to  hold  an  honest  and 
free  election  so  that  his  successor  could 
be  democratically  and  constitutionally 
elected. 

If  we  Insist  on  that,  and  use  our  power 
and  Influence — and  we  have  power  and 
Influence  If  we  want  to  use  It — we  have 
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the  great  power  of  foreign  aid.  and  mili- 
tary mmiocs,  we  have  the  Peace  Corps, 
and  we  have  other  measures  we  are  J  us- 
tifled  in  taking  to  Insist  that  these  gov- 
ernments be  restored  until  they  have 
carried  out  their  constitutional  man- 
dates. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Senator  on 
enunciating  what  might  properly  be 
called  the  Morse  policy,  which  is  the  only 
policy  which  will  save  the  situation  in 
Latin  America.  It  is  not  a  difficult  solu- 
tion. All  it  requires  is  a  little  guts,  a  lit- 
tle determination,  and  a  little  vision.  If 
that  is  done,  we  can  pick  up  the  shambles 
that  the  Latin  American  situation  is  fall- 
ing into,  rescue  and  restore  it.  It  is  a 
highly  desirable  objective. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate very  much  the  position  taken  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  and  the  very  able 
and  effective  support  that  he  has  given 
to  those  of  us  who  have  found  ourselves 
in  the  somewhat  embarrassing  position 
of  having  rather  vigorously  to  disagree 
with  our  administration.  It  is  not  a  very 
happy  plight.  Nevertheless,  as  we  see  it, 
it  Is  a  clear  public  duty.  I  thank  him 
very  much  for  the  help  he  has  been  to 
me.  He  has  been  very  generous  in  his 
flattering  comments  to  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  recognized  across  the  coimtry 
as  an  outstanding  authority  on  Latin 
America.  As  I  said  the  other  day,  when 
I  commented  on  the  great  work  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruxninc]  in 
the  field  of  Latin  America,  his  book  on 
Mexico  has  for  years — and  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  such  for  years  to  come — 
been  a  standard  reference  work  at  both 
the  undergraduate  and  graduate  level  on 
campuses  of  the  United  States  in  courses 
dealing  with  United  States-Latin  Ameri- 
can relations. 

What  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and 
others  who  share  my  point  of  view  are 
urging  upon  the  administration  is  that 
we  serve  clear  notice  on  Latin  America 
that  we  will  continue  to  do  business  with 
constitutional  governments  that  have 
been  thrown  out  by  military  juntas,  and 
we  will  not  at  any  time  do  business  with 
the  military  jxmtas  that  threw  them  out. 

The  time  factors  become  important. 
It  can  be  said  that  such  action  would  be 
a  departure  from  traditional  U.S.  policy. 
That  statement  is  exactly  correct.  It  is 
time  that  we  departed  from  traditional 
U.S.  policy.  The  program  that  I  am  pro- 
posing has  not  been  followed  by  the 
United  States  in  the  past.  But  we  must 
depart  from  the  present  program  to  keep 
a  great  commitment  and  a  promise 
uttered  by  the  lips  of  the  present  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  when  the  Alli- 
ance for- Progress  program  was  promul- 
gated. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  program 
flows  from  a  commitment  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  made — 
and  we  in  the  Congress  backed  it  up — 
that  we  would  cooperate  with  Latin 
American  Republics  by  way  of  the  aid 
program  encompassed  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  constitutional  democratic 
government  in  Latin  America. 
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That  is  what  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
Jjrogram  is  all  about.  The  Alliance  for 
progress  program  is  irreconcilable  with 
dictatorship.  The  Alliance  for  Progress 
program  is  irreconcilable  with  military 
juntas.  The  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram is  irreconcilable  with  aiding  at  any 
time  dictatorial  regimes  that  have 
destroyed  democratic  constitutions  any- 
uhere  in  Latin  America. 

What  Latin  America  is  waiting  for  Is 
not  strong  statements  on  the  part  of  the 
IPresident  of  the  United  SUtes  against 
military  juntas.  It  is  waiting  for  those 
strong  statements  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  plus  action  that  makes 
perfectly  clear  that  on  a  permanent  basis 
we  will  not  give  support  to  regimes  set  up 
by  military  juntas.  That  is  why  I  said 
to  Under  Secretary  of  State  Mr.  Ball  this 
baorning.  "Would  that  you  would 
strengthen  our  hands  in  the  Congress  so 
that  we  can  join  In  a  warm  embrace 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  march  down  the  road  again  a  united 
party  in  support  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program." 

As  I  told  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
this  morning,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Latin  American  Affairs, 
I  cannot  vote — and  I  will  not  vote — for 
any  more  funds  for  the  Alliance  tor 
Progress  program  unless  I  know  that 
at  no  time  will  such  funds  be  used  to 
support  the  destroyers  and  devourers 
of  constitutional  government  in  Latin 
America. 

This  would  be  a  departure  from  tra- 
ditional U.S.  poUcy.  But  the  entire  Al- 
liance for  Progress  is  a  departure  from 
traditional  policy.  And  the  traditional 
policy  of  supporting  and  recognizing  any 
government  that  came  to  power  proved 
a  failure.  That  is  why  we  decided  *x) 
embark  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  It 
was  to  be  an  effort  to  help  finance  eco- 
nomic and  social  change  through  elected, 
constitutional  governments. 

If  the  foundations  and  assumptions  of 

the   Alliance   were   sound   in   the   first 

place,  it  can  only  bear  fruit  if  we  live  up 

to  those  assiomptions  in  carrying  it  out. 

I     In  keeping  with  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 

!  ress,  I  hope  that  the  U.S.  Government 

,  will   continue   to   msdntain    diplomatic 

!  relations  with  Mr.  Bosch,  Mr.  Villeda, 

J  and  their  representatives.    By  so  doing, 

,  we  will  serve  notice  on  their  illegitimate 

successors  that  the  United  States  meant 

what  it  said  in  the  conferences  which 

j  formulated  the  Alliance,  and  that  we 

will  not  condone  or  do  business  with  che 

juntas. 

!      I  was  one  of  the  two  Senate  delegates 
'  to  the  Punta  del  Este  Conference,  which 
brought  forth  the  act  of  Punta  del  Este. 
I  saw  a  great  Secretary  of  State,  Dean 
Rusk,  representing  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  perform  acts  of  states- 
j  manship  at  Punta  del  Este  that  will, 
I  throughout  my  public  service,  be  a  source 
of  great  inspiration  to  me.    But  what  Is 
needed  Is  for  the  administration  to  re- 
read the  act  of  Punta  del  Este.    What  is 
needed  is  for  this  administration  to  re- 
view the  pledges  that  were  made  when 
I  Dean  Rusk,  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, affixed  his  signature  to  the  act 
of  Punta  del  Este. 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  We  have  had  a 
good  many  doctrines  of  historic  import. 
Perhaps  the  most  famous  is  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  which  nearly  a  century  and 
a  half  ago  sought  to  protect  the  weaker 
and  newer  RepubUcs  of  our  hemisphere 
from  reconquest  by  the  European  powers 
which  had  once  held  them  as  colonial 
acquisitions.  Some  30  years  ago  at 
Montevideo,  In  the  opening  effort  of  the 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion to  Implement  that  doctrine,  the 
United  States  Improved  upon  It  by  pro- 
nouncing the  good  neighbor  policy  and 
seeking  to  make  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  in 
the  words  of  President  Roosevelt,  a  joint 
concern. 

We  took  an  important  step  fon^ard. 
Unfortunately,  the  good  neighbor  policy 
was  not  implemented  as  it  might  have 
been  by  economic  measures,  and  as  it  is 
now  sought  to  be  implemented  by  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

But  I  insist  that  if  this  new  venture — 
this  important  and  worthwhile  under- 
taking— is  to  succeed,  we  will  have  to 
apply  the  Morse  doctrine.  I  proclaim 
that  the  Morse  doctrine  is  the  essential 
step  that  we  must  take,  a  step  of  non- 
recognition  of  military  overthrows  of 
democratic  and  constitutional  govern- 
ments. That  is  the  only  way  In  which 
this  inspired  program— this  high  pur- 
pose of  President  Kennedy — can  be  re- 
stored to  vitality. 

I  congratulate  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  pronouncing  this  doctrine.  I 
hope  it  will  be  permanently  Inscribed  as 
a  part  of  American  policy.  I  believe  it 
will  be.  I  believe  it  must  be,  because  it 
is  right.  Just,  sound,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  best  American  traditions,  even 
if  it  has  not  been  followed  in  recent 
years. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  continues  to  be  very 
kind  to  me,  but  there  is  no  Morse  doc- 
trine. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  Yes ;  there  is. 
Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  a  doctrine  be- 
ing fought  for  in  the  Senate  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  us  who  believe  in 
supporting  freedom  in  Latin  America. 
We  believe  that  the  only  check  on  com- 
munism In  Latin  America  is  to  help 
strengthen  free  governments  to  help 
preserve  constitutional  democratic  gov- 
ernments. That  is  what  the  pledges  of 
the  act  of  Punta  del  Este  were  all  about. 
The  doctrine  for  which  I  am  pleading  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  act  of  Pvmta  del  Este. 
It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

If  we  do  business  with  either  of  these 
juntas  30  days  from  today,  after  the 
present  problem  becomes  old  news,  we 
shall  be  walking  out  on  those  pledges. 
We  shall  lose  more  prestige  in  Latin 
America,  and  pave  the  way  for  Commu- 
nist revolutions  against  dictatorial  gov- 
ernments created  by  military  juntas. 

That  causes  me  to  discuss  the  proposal 
I  have  made  this  afternoon  from  another    ' 
angle.    We  had  a  frank  talk  with  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  this  morning. 
There  is  some  evidence  to  support  the 
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belief  that  President  Bosch  may  not  wsmt 
to  go  back  to  the  Dominican  Republic. 
I  do  not  know.  There  are  obviously  a 
good  many  reasons  why  it  might  be  his 
opinion,  if  it  is  his  opinion.  It  may  very 
well  be  he  does  not  want  to  go  back  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  for  reasons  of 
personal  safety.  It  may  very  well  be  that 
his  going  back  to  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic would  Jeopardize  his  life. 

As  I  have  said  before  in  the  debates, 
I  hold  no  brief  for  any  failures  of  the 
Bosch  administration,  but  I  ask  Sen- 
ators to  show  me  an  administration  in 
any  country  as  to  which  one  cannot 
point  out  failures.  I  know  nothing  about 
facts  that  would  support  any  charges 
that  he  was  not  the  most  efficient  of 
administrators.  We  do  know  that  he 
was  a  democrat,  with  a  small  "d."  We 
know  he  believed  in  keeping  his  cam- 
paign pledges.  We  know  that  he  warned 
the  people  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
that  they  were  in  for  a  period  of  eco- 
nomic austerity.  In  the  campaign  he 
made  clear  to  certain  foreign  investors 
in  the  Dominican  Republic — including 
American  oil  companies — that  some  of 
their  policies  would  have  to  be  modified. 
I  repeat.  Mr.  President,  including  Amer- 
ican oU  companies.  That  probably  had 
some  cause-to-effect  relationship  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  not  happy  with  his 
administration,  and  probably  had  some 
cause-to-effect  relationship  to  the  fact 
that  there  seems  to  be  considerable  proof 
that  they  were  involved  in  a  concerted 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  Bosch  regime. 

We  know  he  was  a  man  who  believed 
that  corruption  and  dishonesty  should  be 
eliminated  in  his  administration  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  Government. 

We  now  know  that  these  military 
Jvmta  leaders  tried  to  get  President 
Bosch  to  sign  an  order  which  would  have 
bought  for  the  Dominican  Republic,  be- 
lieve it  or  not.  Jet  fighter  planes  from 
Great  Britain  at  a  cost  of  many  millions 
of  dollars.  The  evidence  is  fairly  clear 
that  they  were  to  collect  for  their  pock- 
ets a  p>ercentage  of  the  costs  of  those 
planes. 

Bosch  refused  to  sign  the  order,  for 
several  reasons.  One  was  that  the  Do- 
minican Republic  needed  jet  fighter 
planes  about  as  much  as  I  need  the 
Washington  Monument  moved  to  my 
farm  in  Maryiwid.  What  in  the  world 
would  the  Dominican  Republic  want  with 
jet  fighter  planes,  when  thousands  of 
people  in  the  Dominican  Republic  are 
living  at  such  an  economic  level  that 
the  word  "degradation"  describes  their 
economic  condition? 

Bosch  is  a  man  with  a  feeling  for  the 
people.  He  Ijelieved  there  ought  to  lie 
land  reform.  To  the  military  mind,  any 
liberal  notion  of  land  reform  or  any  lib- 
eral notion  of  raising  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  the  people  is  Communist:  it  is 
dangerous  Conununist  doctrine  to  the 
typical  military  mind.  One  does  not 
have  to  go  to  Latin  America  to  find  that, 
either. 

So  such  reactionary  forces  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  sought  to  overthrow 
Bosch  and  to  build  up  a  Junta  trained 
by  American  military  forces.  They  over- 
threw him. 


We  should  not  forget  that  one  of  the 
campaign  pledges  of  Bosch  was  to  assiu-e 
civilian  control  and  one  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, the  first  time  that  the  people  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  had  a  constitu- 
tion in  31  years,  placed  the  military  xm- 
der  civilian  control.  As  in  the  United 
States  of  America — this  copied  after  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States — the 
President  of  the  Dominican  Republic  by 
the  Constitution  became  the  commander 
in  chief  of  the  military  establishment. 
That  was  unacceptable  to  the  military 
tyrants  in  control  of  the  military  of  the 
Dominican  Republic.  So  they  went  out 
to  "get  him"  and  they  "got  him." 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  President  Bosch  had  announced 
there  would  be  a  session  of  the  Domini- 
can Congress  at  which  he  would  propose 
approval  for  an  order  as  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Dominican  Republic  that 
Col.  Wessin  y  Wessin  be  removed  from 
his  position  in  the  military. 

Bosch  knew  that  this  traitor  to  de- 
mocracy in  the  Dominican  Republic  was 
In  the  process  of  preparing  a  coup  to 
overthrow  him.  and  he  succeeded  in  do- 
ing it. 

So  I  point  out  that  such  problems  as 
these  existed  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
prior  to  the  coup. 

Now  let  me  say,  in  regard  to  the  prob- 
lem that  faces  the  United  States,  the  in- 
ternal controversies  within  the  Domini- 
can Government  are  irrelevant  to  the 
obligation  of  the  United  States  In  the 
premises.  Why  do  I  say  they  are  Irrele- 
vant? The  fact  is  that  a  Constitution 
existed,  and  the  Constitution  provided 
for  succession  to  the  Presidency.  The 
Constitution  provided  for  constitutional 
processes  for  removing  a  President,  if 
there  were  sufficient  grounds  for  his  re- 
moval. The  Constitution  provided  for 
a  congress,  and  It  Is  Interesting  how,  un- 
der that  Constitution,  many  of  the 
checks,  under  a  check-and-balance  sys- 
tem, the  Dominican  Republic's  Congress 
had  over  its  executive  branch  are  the 
same  as  imder  our  system.  But  the  mili- 
tary Junta  had  no  intention  of  letting 
those  constitutional  processes  work  their 
will  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  because 
the  junta  knew  very  well  that  if  constitu- 
tionalism was  allowed  to  prevail,  the  days 
of  military  control  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public were  niunbered. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  just 
cannot  walk  out  on  its  clear  duty  to  sup- 
port constitutionalism  in  Latin  America, 
for  we  pledged  it  when  we  inaugxirated 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program,  and 
we  reaffirmed  it  when  we  signed  the  act 
at  Punta  del  Este. 

So  where  does  that  leave  us  proce- 
durally. This  is  the  p>oint  I  want  to 
make.  Then  I  shall  make  one  more 
point,  and  I  shall  be  through. 

The  President  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public is  still  Bosch.  He  is  out  of  the 
country.  I  did  not  say  this  morning  to 
the  Under  Secretary,  and  I  do  not  say 
now,  that  the  United  States  should  re- 
turn him  to  the  Dominican  Republic. 
The  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
wishes  to  seek  return  is  one  for  him  to 
make.  , 


I  hold  in  my  hand  the  Drew  Pearson 
"Washington  Merry-Gro-Round,"  col- 
imin  of  this  morning,  which  contains  a 
list  of  inacc\iracies  so  far  as  the  position 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
concerned.  Others  who  are  commented 
upon  in  that  column  can  speak  for 
themselves.  This  column  leaves  the  im- 
pression that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  favors  some  kind  of  a  military 
intervention  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  the  writer 
of  the  article  could  ever  have  obtained 
that  impression  from  whoever  got  the  in- 
formation that  is  printed  in  the  column. 
On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  few  days 
ago  I  bespoke  myself  m  opposition  to  a 
point  of  view  of  my  very  dear  friend  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  GRtrrjnwc]. 
I  agreed  with  much  of  what  he  said.  The 
Congressional  Record  will  show  that 
long  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee meeting  about  which  Mr.  Pearson 
wrote  in  his  column  this  morning,  I  op- 
posed any  U.S.  armed  intervention  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  have  always  op- 
posed it,  continue  to  oppose  It,  and  will 
continue  to  oppose  it. 

That  is  not  the  answer.  The  people 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  must  make 
their  own  decision,  but  I  am  pleading 
that  they  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
make  their  own  decision.  They  cannot 
very  well  make  their  own  decision  with 
military  junta  machinegtms  pointed  at 
them. 

So  I  propose  these  steps:  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  annoxmce 
to  the  world  that  we  continue  to  recog- 
nize the  Bosch  administration,  and  the 
Villeda  administration  in  Honduras, 
which  has  now  fled  the  country;  that 
we  do  not  now,  and  will  not  in  the  fu- 
ture, supply  any  military  junta  with  any 
military  or  economic  aid;  that  we  make 
very  clear  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  to  Honduras  that  they  must  return 
to  their  Constitutions  and  follow  those 
Constitutions  before  there  can  be  any 
further  relations  between  them  and  the 
United  States. 

What  we  need  to  say  to  the  people  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  Honduras, 
and  what  we  need  to  say  to  the  military 
juntas  that  have  overthrown  the  con- 
stitutional systems  of  those  people,  is 
that  any  hope  of  any  further  relation- 
ship— economically,  militarily,  and  dip- 
lomatically— with  the  United  States  de- 
pends upon  their  reestablishing  their 
constitutional  systems. 

We  are  not  going  to  do  business  with 
a  group  of  military  tyrants  who  seek  to 
destroy  the  Constitution. 

That  is  the  policy  for  which  I  am 
pleading.  If  we  follow  that  policy.  I  do 
not  believe  It  would  take  very  long  for 
the  voice  of  the  people  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  be  heard. 

Now  a  word  about  the  civilian  stooges 
that  the  military  have  put  In  control.  I 
heard  this  argument  made  in  committee 
this  morning:  "Well,  one  of  them  is  a 
graduate  of  Yale." 

So  what?  What  if  some  of  them  are 
graduates  of  other  American  univer- 
sities? We  cannot  guarantee,  when  a 
foreign  student  graduates  from  any  one 
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of  our  universities,  no  matter  how  good 
his  mind  may  be.  that  he  has  the  philos- 
ophy of  an  advocate  of  freedom.    The 

fact  is  Uhat  these  civilians  are  stooging 
for  military  tyrants.  They  have  dem- 
onstrated some  of  their  qualities  when 
they  accepted  the  assignment  from  the 
military  tyrants. 

We  can  take  judicial  notice  of  the  fact 
that  they  cannot  do  anything  that  the 
military  will  not  permit  them  to  do. 
That  is  not  freedom.  That  is  not  con- 
stitutionalism. That  is  dictatorship. 
We  should  make  perfectly  clear  that  the 
constitutional  processes  which  existed 
prior  to  the  overthrow  of  Bosch  must  be 
returned  to  before  there  is  any  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  the 
Dominican  Republic.  The  same  U  true 
in  connection  with  Honduras. 

Let  me  come  now  to  the  argument  that 
those  who  make  it.  think  slays  me.  It  is 
the  argument.  "Oh.  but  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  Is  so  much  interested  in  the 
people  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  What 
does  he  think  is  going  to  happen  to  the 
people  if  that  doctrine  is  put  into  effect?" 
That  argument  is  supposed  to  make  me 
run  to  some  forensic  hole  and  hide 
myself. 

My  answer  is  that  the  price  of  freedom 
comes  high,  but  it  is  worth  it.  Patriots 
immemorial  have  been  willing  to  make 
what  sacrifices  they  have  to  make  for 
freedom.  If  anyone  thinks  that  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Dominican  Republic  or  in 
Honduras  will  do  better  imder  a  return 
to  tyranny,  they  are  sadly  and  grossly 
mistaken. 

We  know  what  happened  to  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Dominican  Republic  under  31 
years  of  tyrannical  rule  by  Trujillo.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  draw  the  line  of  de- 
marcation among  the  effects  of  tyranny 
based  upon  the  person  of  the  tyrant. 
No;  if  we  are  going  to  support  freedom, 
we  must  support  constitutionalism  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

My  second  answer  to  this  argimient 
that  was  made  to  me  this  morning  is 
that  once  the  people  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  understand  that  that  is  the 
position  of  Uncle  Sam.  we  will  give  some 
strength  to  their  determination,  some 
encouragement  to  their  desire  to  rees- 
tablish constitutionalism  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  In  my  judgment  we  will 
also  give  warning  to  the  military  tyrants 
themselves  that  will  cause  them  to  shift 
their  position  very  quickly,  and  start  to 
look  for  places  in  the  world  to  which  they 
can  exile  themselves. 

I    am   satisfied    that    if    the   United 
States  stands  tough  in  a  determination 
to   support   constitutionalism   in   Latin 
America,  the  knowledge  of  that  fact  will 
in  all  likelihood  be  sufficient  to  convince 
these  military  tyrants  that  they  had  bet- 
ter look  for  an  escape  hatch,  and  quickly. 
My  last  point  is  this.     It  is  said  to 
me.  "Well,  do  you  think  we  ought  to  do 
this  unilaterally?    Do  you  not  think  thatj 
the  other  signers  of  the  act  of  Punta  delj 
Este  have  obhgations,  too?"    My  answer} 
is  "Yes,"  they  do.    But  that  would  notj 
justify  the  United  States  stepping  aside! 
and  violating  its  pledges  under  the  AIh 
liance  for  Progress,  or  betraying  its  sig-! 
nature  on  the  act  of  Punta  del  Este  by 
waiting  for  others  to  follow  suit  in  sup-i 
port  of  freedom  in  the  Dominician  Re- 


public and  in  Honduras.  As  I  said  this 
morning  and  as  I  say  now  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  I  believe  the  United  States 
ought  to  find  out  just  what  countries,  if 
any.  in  Latin  America  want  to  leave  us 
on  this  issue  of  supporting  constitution- 
alism in  Latin  America.  Let  us  find  out 
how  many  allies  in  the  OAS  we  really 
have  who  are  ready  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  in  support  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program  and  the  pledge  that 
was  made  that  we  would  support  con- 
stitutionalism in  connection  with  its  im- 
plementation. 

We  were  told  this  morning  that  yes- 
terday in  a  meeting  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  there  was  some 
division.    That  is  very  interesting.    We 
ought  to  know  about  it.     In  knowing 
about  it  I  believe  we  ought  to  make  very 
sure  that  of  course  our  commitment  to 
the   Alliance   for   Progress    program    is 
limited  to  those  countries  that  are  willing 
to  cooperate  with  us  in  support  of  con- 
stitutionalism in  Latin  America.    If  it  is 
true  that  we  have  allies  in  Latin  America 
who  are  willing  to  take  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  American  taxpayer 
money  deceitfully,  not  acting   in  good 
faith  in  relationship  to  their  signature 
on  the  act  of  Punta  del  Este,  let  us  find 
out.      I    have    a    proposition    to    make 
about   what  we   should  do   about   that 
too.    We  cannot  make  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  work  in  any  country  whose  gov- 
ernment does  not  believe  in  the  develop- 
ment and  strengthening  of  constitution- 
al processes.   We  cannot  save  those  coun- 
tries from  communism  no  matter  how 
many  millions  of  American  taxpayer  dol- 
lars we  pour  into  them.    As  we  know,  we 
cannot  begin  to  pour  enough  money  into 
Latin  America  to  save  it  from  commu- 
nism  unless  country   after  country   in 
Latin  America  is  willing  to  participate  in 
self-help  and  a  mutual  aid  program  with 
j  the  United  States. 

I  was  not  at  all  impressed  with  an 
'  argument  I  heard  this  morning,  to  the 
effect:  "The  difficulty.  Senator,  is  that 
I  the  Organization  of  American  States  at 
the  present  time  Is  not  unanimous." 
That  is  to  the  great  discredit  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  if 
true — and  apparently  it  is  true.  But  I 
say  now  to  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States:  "The  eyes  of  the  American 
people  have  been  turned  on  you.  Mil- 
lions and  millions  of  Americans  are  fed 
up  with  pouring  millions  of  American 
taxpayer  dollars  into  Latin  America,  be- 
i  cause  they  are  beginning  to  suspect  it 
is  a  rat  hole." 

The  answer.  I  say  to  the  members  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  is 
to  have  them  demonstrate  by  their  sup- 
port of  freedom  in  Latin  America  that 
they  stand  ready  and  willing  to  fulfill 
their  share  of  the  obligations  under  the 
act  of  Punta  del  Este,  the  act  of  Bogota, 
and  the  program  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

That  is  my  case  for  today  on  this 
subject.  But  it  is  not  the  last  time  I 
shall  speak  on  it,  for  so  long  as  I  serve 
in  the  Senate,  I  intend  to  do  what  I 
can  to  protect  the  American  taxpayer 
from  inexcusable  waste  in  connection 
with  the  foreign  aid  program  of  this 
Government. 


As  I  said  to  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  this  morning,  until  there  is  a 
clarification  of  the  policy  of  this  admin- 
istration toward  Latin  America  and  as- 
surance given  that  on  a  permanent  basis 
we  will  not  support  military  juntas  in 
Latin  America  or  support  the  successors 
of  militai-y  juntas  that  are  not  elected 
by  the  people  and  holding  office  on  the 
basis  of  constitutional  processes,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  will  not  vote 
a  dime  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program.  No  Member  of  the  Senate  can 
deny  the  fact  that  I  was  among  those 
who  had  much  to  do  with  bringing  forth 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  in  the  first 
place.  It  is  a  sound  program,  if  admin- 
istered in  good  faith  by  all  parties  con- 
nected with  it. 

So  I  said  to  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State   this   morning,  "I  shall  offer   an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  that 
will  provide  that  no  aid  shall  go  to  any 
country  in  Latin  America  whose  con- 
stitutional government  was  overthrown 
by  a  military  junta."    The  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State,  as  did  the  Secretary  of 
State  the  other  day.  when  I  discussed 
the   same   amendment,   graciously   and 
fairly    expressed    an    interest    in    the 
amendment  and  assured  me  that  over 
the  weekend  they  would  discuss  with  me 
some  modification  of  the  language  that 
would  not  in  any  way  defeat  the  objec- 
tive I  have  in  mtod.  and  then  give  con- 
sideration  to  supporting  it.   indicating 
that,    under    the    circumstances,    they 
might  be  able  to  support  it.    That  would 
be  helpful;  but  it  would  be  a  long  step 
to  be  taken  by  the  administration  in 
support  of  the  proposal  for  which  I  am 
pleading;  that  Is.  that  we  make  clear  to 
the  world  that  on  a  permanent  basis  no 
aid  will  be  given  to  any  country  in  Latin 
America   whose   constitutional    govern- 
ment   was    overthrown    by    a    military 
junta,  until   the  constitutional  system 
overthrown  is  returned  to  control  in  that 
country. 

ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS  VERSUS  CHILEAN  MINING 
POLICIES 

Mr.  President.  I  now  turn  to  another 
but  related  subject  because  it  deals  with 
another  Alliance  for  Progress  problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  a  supporter 
of  the  objectives  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  ever  since  it  was  started.  I 
have  repeatedly  affirmed  the  wisdom  of 
the  concept,  the  timeliness  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  hope  it  offered  for  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  progress  in' 
Latin  America. 

But  today  the  Alliance  is  in  serious 
trouble.  While  we  are  living  up  to  our 
part  of  the  bargain,  and  more.  Latin 
American  countries  continue  to  drag 
their  feet  when  it  comes  to  discharging 
their  side  of  the  agreement. 

The  Alliance  was  never  intended  as  a 
U.S.  program,  but  an  inter-American  ef- 
fort. The  veiT  essence  of  the  concept 
was  that  Latin  America  itself  had  equal, 
perhaps  even  greater,  responsibilities 
to  assume.  It  was  clearly  recognized 
that  our  economic  assistance  and  our 
technical  aid  would  yield  meager  re- 
sults in  the  long  run  unless  accompanied 
by  vigorous  efforts  and  far-reaching 
institutional  changes  by  the  Latin 
American  people  themselves.    More  than 
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3  years  ago.  upon  returning  from  the 
Bogota  Conference,  I  pointed  out: 

The  basic,  most  Important  factor  in  de- 
velopment IB  people  who  really  want  devel- 
opment and  who  want  It  badly  enough  not 
only  to  work  for  It  but  to  make  their  own 
substantial  economic  contributions  aa  well 
as  to  give  up  certain  traditional  customs  to 
get  It.  Unless  thla  basic  urge  is  present,  no 
amount  of  outside  assistance  will  be  effective. 

A  second  b«islc  principle  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  was  that  private  Investment 
would  play  a  highly  significant  role  in 
the  economic  development  of  the  Latin 
American  countries.  In  fact,  it  was  as- 
sumed as  a  sine  qua  non  of  success  of 
the  whole  Alliance  program  that  private 
investment  would  account  for  more  than 
Government  investment  over  the  10-year 
period.  It  was  recognized  that  while 
Government  money  could  stimulate,  it 
could  not  replace  private  venture  capital. 
It  was  incontestable  that  Latin  America 
did  not  have  enough  capital  for  its  needs, 
and  that  Internal  capital  formation  in 
the  near  future  would  fall  far  short  of 
the  amount  required  to  make  any  eco- 
nomic advances.  In  short,  the  glorious 
hopes  for  a  better  life  for  those  burgeon- 
ing millions  in  the  countries  to  the  south 
of  us,  rested  on  the  underpinning  of  a 
solid  economic  structure  to  be  built  by 
private  venture  capital  freely  invested — 
the  whole  key  to  success  of  the  Alliance 
program.  But  it  also  became  apparent 
that  certain  internal  economic,  social, 
and  political  changes  would  have  to  be 
instituted  to  make  the  emplo3mient  of  the 
capital  and  new  technology  effective. 
Thus,  the  formula  of  outside  aid  plus 
internal  reforms  was  set  up. 

But  when  we  survey  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can scene  today,  it  becomes  clear  that 
the  objectives  of  the  Alliance  are  very, 
very  far  from  fulfillment. 

The  American  taxpayer  has  contrib- 
uted more  than  $2  billion  in  Alliance  for 
Progress  funds,  but  we  have  yet  to  see 
really  adequate  or  effective  land  reform, 
tax  reform,  housing,  education,  or  re- 
source development  programs  put  into 
effect.  Nor  have  we  witnessed  any  im- 
provement In  the  investment  climate.  In 
fact,  conditions  have  become  less  rather 
than  more  favorable.  Outright  expro- 
priation of  American  pro];>erty  has  taken 
place  in  some  areas.  Discriminatory  tax- 
ation, harsh  regulations  governing  the 
repatriation  of  earnings,  and  other  har- 
assments  have  been  put  into  effect.  The 
amount  of  new  American  capital  invested 
in  Latin  America  has  fallen  from  an  an- 
nual rate  of  $1,163  million  in  1957  to  $299 
million  in  1958.  $218  million  in  1959, 
$95  million  In  1960.  $173  million  in  1961, 
and  a  disinvestment  of  $32  million  in 
1962 — Survey  of  Current  Business.  Au- 
gust 1963.  Moreover,  there  has  been  a 
steady  flight  of  Latin  American  capital 
out  of  Latin  America — $653  million  in 
1961  and  $780  million  in  1962 — Comap 
report. 

Investors'  money  is  impartial — it  goes 
where  the  combination  of  reward  and 
risk  appear  best.  The  placing  of  invest- 
ment by  private  corporations  or  private 
investors  is  not  a  matter  of  sentiment  or 
discrimination.  It  is.  or  should  be.  a 
matter  of  the  very  best  judgment  of  the 
management  of  those  corporations  as  to 
where  the  greatest  rewards  can  be  ob- 


tained with  the  least  degree  of  risk. 
Government  aid  money  is  frequently  al- 
located on  the  basis  of  political  and  mili- 
tary c<Mi5ideration,  and  even  historical 
friendships,  but  it  is  completely  irra- 
tional to  expect  private  business  to  place 
its  bets  for  political  or  military  motives. 
If  private  business  did  that,  it  would  not 
be  conducting  its  own  business,  it  would 
be  conducting  the  Government's  busi- 
ness. 

Now.  if  private  investment  is  supposed 
to  be  the  sturdy  underpinning  of  the 
Alliance  program  in  each  country,  and  if 
the  conditions  attractive  to  free  private 
investment  do  not  exist  in  an  individual 
country,  then  Government  aid  invested 
in  that  coimtry  is  a  complete  waste.  The 
Government  aid  may  be  wasted  away 
through  extravagances  and  inefficiencies, 
but  it  is  foredoomed  to  be  a  complete 
waste  at  the  outset,  if  it  is  put  into  a 
country  which  private  investment  is 
avoiding  like  the  plague. 

Therefore.  I  have  long  since  concluded, 
that  allocating  U.S.  financial  assistance 
for  any  country  where  the  conditions  are 
such  that  private  investors  are  afraid  to 
go,  just  does  not  make  sense.  Prom  oiu* 
taxpayers'  dollars  there  can  never  be  any 
real  accomplishment.  The  Government 
money  put  in  is  not  a  stimulus  but  only 
a  dole,  its  failiu-e  to  lead  to  any  perma- 
nent improvement  in  the  economy  of  the 
country  brings  with  it  disillusionment 
and  recrimination  against  the  United 
States  when  the  financial  assistance 
stops,  as  it  ultimately  must.  From  the 
taxpayers'  dollars  the  other  country  gets 
no  benefit  and  the  United  States  gets 
precious  little  appreciation.  Under  such 
conditions  our  taxpaying  constituents 
have  shelled  out  billions  of  dollars,  which 
could  have  done  a  great  deal  more  for 
millions  of  human  beings  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  working  alongside 
private  venture  capital. 

Let  us  see  just  what  conditions  do  exist 
today  in  some  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  to  attract  or  to  repel  private 
enterprise. 

In  some  of  these  countries,  since  the 
Alliance  program  started,  we  have  en- 
countered some  actual  expropriation  of 
foreign  investments,  usually  those  of  the 
United  States,  and  even  more  threats  of 
expropriation.  Outright  expropriation 
we  have  attempted  to  deal  with  in  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment,  but  there  is 
very  little  we  can  do  about  repeatedly 
voiced  threats  of  expropriation,  except 
to  bring  hmne  to  their  would-be  promul- 
gators the  Inevitable  consequences  that 
follow.  No  prudent  American  business- 
man, president  or  director  of  a  large 
corporation,  acting  In  effect  as  trustee 
for  other  people's  money,  can  afford  to 
ignore  repeatedly  voiced  threats  of  ex- 
propriation in  any  country. 

It  may  be  unfair  to  single  out  any  one 
country,  but  Brazil  comes  to  mind  as  the 
most  glaring  example  in  recent  years, 
aside  from  Castro's  Cuba,  of  expropria- 
tion of  U.S.  Investments  and  repeated 
threats  of  expropriation.  The  inevitable 
result,  of  course,  has  been  that  some 
American  companies  in  Brazil  have  pub- 
licly or  quietly  undertaken  to  liquidate 
their  investments  and  get  out,  and  sub- 
stantial sums  of  American  capital  which 
would   have   been   invested   there — and 


should  have  been  invested  as  c>art  of  the 
Alliance  program — have  never  been  sent. 

Brazil  is  not  only  a  particularly  glar- 
ing example  but  a  particularly  irritating 
example,  because  it  has  been  the  recipi- 
ent of  a  huge  volume  of  U.S.  financial 
assistance.  We  have  repeatedly  been 
called  upon  to  bail  out  the  Brazilian 
Government  in  one  financial  crisis  after 
another,  the  latest  being  a  package  deal 
involvmg  commitment  by  the  United 
States  of  nearly  $400  million  in  this  year 
and  in  1964.  This  has  not  been  fully  im- 
plemented to  date  because  Brazil  has  not 
met  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  agree- 
ment. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  another  type  of 
action  which  is  every  bit  as  discouraging 
to  foreign  investment  as  expropriation 
or  the  threat  of  expropriation.  I  refer 
to  fiscal  actions  by  Latin  American  gov- 
ernments. These  include  income  taxes 
that  are  excessively  high  or  discrimina- 
tory, special  fees  for  services  or  privi- 
leges which  are  only  necessary  to  foreign 
enterprises,  refusal  to  permit  purchase 
of  necessary  items  abroad  so  that  local 
items  of  sometimes  inferior  quality  can 
be  required,  and  changes  of  classifica- 
tions in  imports  which  have  the  result 
of  throwing  on  a  much  higher  duty  than 
originally  contemplated. 

Latin  American  governments  have 
adopted  some  or  all  of  these  measures  in 
an  effort  to  remedy  desperate  economic 
situations  or  to  satisfy  latent  antigringo 
feeling.  These  measures  are  legal,  they 
are  not  imconstitutional.  and  most  of 
them  do  not  violate  individual  contracts 
made  with  foreign  investors.  Hence,  no 
protection  against  them  is  afforded  by 
treaties  or  guarantee  programs  now  in 
effect  But  their  effect  on  prospective 
UJB.  investment  in  Latin  America  has 
been  devastating,  not  to  say  disastrous. 

Let  us  consider  the  first  of  these,  high 
income  taxes.  A  common  technique  is 
to  pick  a  certain  industry,  frequently  a 
natural  resource  industry  entirely  de- 
pendent on  heavy  foreign  investment, 
and  fix  a  special  income  tax  rate  for  that 
particular  indxistry. 

While  several  examples  could  be  cited, 
an  illuminating  case  history  is  to  be 
found  in  Chile.  American  investments 
m  Chile  total  more  than  $768  million, 
placing  it  seventh  amcMig  all  foreign 
countries  in  direct  U.S.  investments.  It 
ranks  second  m  value  of  mining  invest- 
ments. Chile  is  the  third  largest  e<wper 
producer  m  the  world,  turmng  out  more 
than  500.000  tons  annually.  Ninety  per- 
cent of  this  copper  is  produced  by  two 
companies  which  are  subsidiaries  of 
American  corporations — the  Anaconda 
Co.,  and  Kennecott  Copper  Corp.  The 
two  companies  account  for  three-fifths  of 
Chile's  foreign  exchange  earnings,  and 
pay  15  percent  of  all  taxes  collected. 
Direct  employment  at  the  two  companies 
totals  some  16.500,  and  another  esti- 
mated 66.000  jobs  are  dependent  on  these 
enterprises. 

Chile  is  rated  by  most  observers  as 
having  an  efficient  and  honest  govern- 
ment, a  history  of  constitutional  observ- 
ance, a  complete  absence  of  expropria- 
tion of  any  industry,  a  reliable  and  fair 
judicial  system,  and  a  complete  absence 
of  any  militarism  which  has  been  the 
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curse  of  so  many  of  our  Latin  American 
neighbors.    But  in  spite  of  all  these  ad- 
vanUges  and  attractive  features  for  the 
foreign  investor.  Chile  ha«  adopted  poli- 
cies   that    strongly    discourage    foreign 
investment  in  her  basic  Industry,  copper. 
Chile  has  separate  laws,  regulations 
and  tax  rates  for  the  large,  medium,  and 
smaU  copper  companies.   The  large  com- 
panies include  only  the  two  American 
companies  mentioned  above;  the  medium 
companies  include  three  or  four  mines, 
and  the  small  companies  consist  of  a 
large  number  of  small  mines.    With  this 
setup,  the  sUge  is  set  for  discrimination 
against  foreign  investment  by  the  pas- 
sage of  individual  laws  applicable  to  the 
already  defined  categories. 

About  8  years  ago  the  ChUean  Govern- 
ment adopted  a  new  copper  law  which 
esUbUshed  a  tax  rate  of  50  percent  plus 
a  surtax  of  25  percent  subject  to  reduc- 
tions upon  increase  in  production.  The 
law  sUted  that  this  would  be  the  single 
and  only  levy  upon  the  profits  of  the 
large  copper  companies.  Despite  this 
provision,  the  Government  levied  two 
new  taxes  of  5  and  8  percent,  respec- 
tively to  provide  funds  for-_salary  in- 
creases for  civU  servants  and  the  armed 
forces.  They  were  established  as  tem- 
porary levies  that  coxild  be  derogated  by 
the  President.  They  have  not  been  der- 
ogated. As  a  result,  the  effecUve  tax 
rate  for  Braden  Copper.  Kennecott's  sub- 
sidiary, has  today  reached  the  con- 
fiscatory level  of  87.1  percent  of  profit 
and  no  relief  from  this  intolerable  bur- 
den appears  in  sight. 

This  tax,  by  the  way.  bears  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  world  s  highest  tax 
rate  on  copper  mining.  The  tax  on  the 
other  large  American  copper  enterprise 
in  Chile.  Anaconda,  is  70  percent  for  one 
mine  and  50  percent  for  another.  To 
put  these  rates  into  perspective.  I  should 
point  out  that  the  effective  tax  rate  on 
copper  in  the  United  States,  after  the 
depletion  allowance  is  applied,  Is  40.5  per- 
cent^which  happens,  by  the  way.  to  be 
the  second  highest  basic  tax  rate  in  the 
world  on  copper. 

I  tnist  you  share  my  astonishment  at 
the  Chilean  situation.    By  what  logic  of 
economics  was  it  decided  to  impose  an 
87-percent  rate  on  the  Braden  mine  In 
Chile?    And  by  what  reasoning  was  the 
rate  of  70  percent  fixed  for  the  great 
Chuquicamata  mine  of  Anaconda?    And, 
more  important  for  this  discussion,  how 
can  any  management  in  its  right  senses 
invest  in  a  country  when  confronted  with 
tax  rates  of  such  staggering  magnitude? 
The  excessive  tax  rate  not  only  means 
that  no  new  investment  will  be  under- 
taken;   it   means   that  present  invest- 
ments simply  wither  on  the  vine.    It  is 
a  fact  of  life  that  completely  inadequate 
earnings  mean  that  maintenance  of  a 
business  wUl  suffer.    Failure  to  correct 
such  a  situation  will,  in  the  long  run, 
result  in  a  company  facing  the  dilemma 
of  whether  it  can  remain  in  bxisiness.       ! 
I  emphasize  as  I  said  at  the  outset  that 
money  is  essentially  unsentimental;   it 
goes  where  the  risk  and- the  rewards  bear 
some  reasonable  ratio  to  each  other.    If 
tills  were  a  matter  only  of  the  private 
investor's  money,  I  would  not  be  making 


these  remaiks.  because  I  would  trust  to 
the  hardheaded  business  sense  of  the  pri- 
vate investors  to  put  their  money  where 
the  risks  are  low  and  the  rewards  are 
high  without  any  advice  from  me. 

But  more  than  U.S.  private  investors 
Hioney  is  at  stake  here.  There  are  Uter- 
ally  billions  of  U.S.  taxpayer  dollars 
Which  have  been  spent  and  are  com- 
mitted to  be  spent,  and  we  are  now  asked 
tjo  approve  the  spending  of  more  in  the 
|uU  faith  and  expectation  that  private 

investment  is  going  into  these  same  coun- 
ries  and  provide  the  indispensable  struc- 
ture of  a  free  enterprise  system,  without 
Hhich  our  taxpayers'  dollars  wUl  achieve 
absolutely  nothing. 

T  I  am  not  here  to  seek  the  salvation  of 
the  American  private  investor  for  his 
jake  alone.  I  am  here  to  seek  the  salva- 
tion of  the  U5.  taxpayer— either  to  see 
that  his  money  is  not  put  into  these 
Countries,  or  if  it  is  put  in.  that  there  is 
$ome  reasonable  expectation  that  the 
Government  money  spent  will  serve  a 
useful  purpose  in  conjunction  with  pri- 
vate investment  funds.  For  as  we  were 
told  at  the  beginning  of  the  Alliance  pro- 
gram, we  would  be  undertaking  a  hope- 
less task  with  Government  money  only. 
It  is  only  with  private  investment  mak- 
ing up  the  greater  portion  of  the  invest- 
ment total  that  there  Is  any  remote 
chance  of  realizing  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  grand  design  of  the  10-year  Al- 
liance program. 

The  greatest  irony  in  the  situation  is. 
of  course,  that  Chile's  own  economic  de- 
velopment suffers.    In  recent  years  both 
Anaconda  and  Kennecott  announced  ex- 
tensive plans  for  substantial  capital  in- 
vestments in  their  properties.     Kenne- 
cott   for   example,   proposed    to   spend 
approximately  $200  million  on  what  was 
caUed  the  Codegua  project  that  would 
have   increased    copper   production    by 
100.000  tons  annually.    The  investment 
would  have  been  a  powerful  stimulus  to 
the  national  economy  of  Chile  and  a 
tremendous  contribution  to  solidifying 
Chile's  position  as  one  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal copper  production  centers  of  the 
world.    The  Codegua  project  was  aban- 
doned 2  years  ago  when  the  Govern- 
ment  after  agreeing  to  do  so,  failed  to 
submit  a  bill  to  the  Chilean  Congress 
authorizing  the  investment  on  the  basis 
of  tax  stability  for  20  years.     The  logic 
in   seeking   such    tax   stability   became 
painfully  evident  when  not  long  there- 
after the  two  new  taxes  were  imposed. 
At  the  present  rate,  the  danger  is  that 
the  property  is  not  earning  enough  to 
support   maintenance   and   upkeep   ex- 
penditures to  keep  production  flowing. 
If  that  continues.  Chile  might  develop 
a  problem  like  that  of  Bolivia  with  the 
tin  mines,  by  coming  to  us  for  foreign 
aid  and  not  for  production  purposes. 

The  Anaconda  Co.  substantisdly  re- 
duced a  $150  million  expansion  plan 
which  it  had  for  Chile.  MeanwhUe.  an- 
other American  copper  producer.  Cerro 
Corp..  had  acquired  a  copper  property  in 
Chile  known  as  Rio  Blanco,  and  an- 
nounced a  $90  million  expansion  project. 
This.  too.  is  in  abeyance  as  legislative 
changes  proposed  in  connection  with  it 
have  never  been  enacted. 


In  short,  the  Chilean  economy  has 
been  deprived  of  an  infusion  of  $440  mil- 
lion of  capital  for  the  development  and 
expansion  of  its  leading  industry,  a  pro- 
gram that  would  have  created  thousands 
of  new  jobs  and  pumped  millions  of  ad- 
ditional dollars  annually  into  the  econ- 
omy in  wages  and  purchases. 

In  fairness  to  the  present  regime  in 
Chile  it  must  be  reported  that  President 
Alessandri  has  attempted  to  introduce 
in  Congress  a  measure  to  stabilize  the 
taxation  of  the  large  copper  companies, 
that  is.  permit  the  President  to  make  ex- 
ecutive agreements  to  reduce  the  exces- 
sive rates  and  to  guarantee  the  perma- 
nence of  the  new  rates  for  a  stated  pe- 
riod of  time.  But  no  such  legislation  has 
been  passed.  Whether  such  a  measure 
will  be  passed  remains  to  be  seen. 

That,  in  brief,  is  the  tax  situation  in 
regard  to  the  industry  which  accounts 
for  more  than  three-fifths  of  Chile's  for- 
eign exchange.  Is  this  the  climate  at- 
tractive to  the  free  private  investment 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  cornerstone 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program? 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment aid  program  has  been  in  Chile.  In 
the  past  3  years  obligations  and  loan 
authorizations  to  Chile  averaged  ap- 
proximately $146,500,000  a  year,  or  the 
equivalent  of  $18  for  every  Chilean  man. 
woman,  and  child.  The  total  Includes 
the  $100  million  set  aside  to  aid  Chile 
after  the  earthquake  catastrophe  of  1960. 
United  States  aid  in  all  forms  between 
1945  and  1962  amounted  to  more  than 
$650  million,  or  the  equivalent  of  $80  for 
every  Chilean. 

In  short.  American  taxpayers  are 
pumping  scores  of  millions  of  dollars 
annually  into  a  country  that  imposes  a 
discriminatory  tax  rate  on  the  leading 
American  companies  within  its  borders, 
and  a  country  that  has  by  its  fiscal  pol- 
icies discouraged  the  investment  of  sev- 
eral hundred  millions  of  new  capital  for 
mdustrial  expansion. 

The  Chilean  copper  tax  has  provoked 
a  storm  of  criticism  in  the  press  and 
other  media  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
including  Chile. 

Two  years  have  now  elapsed,  and  the 
fate  of  Chile's  10-year  development  plan 
and  of  the  Alliance  program  in  general  is 
well  summarized  In  an  article  from 
Ercilla,  a  Chilean  weekly  news  magazine, 
of  September  4,  1963 : 

Two  matters  of  great  Importance  to  Chile 
were  In  the  news  again  last  week:  copper 
and  the  10-year  development  plan.  The  plan, 
because  ChUean  economic  development  for 
the  next  10  years  depends  upon  It;  and 
copper,  because  the  possibilities  of  financing 
the  10-year  plan  In  txirn  depend  largely  upon 
Increasing  dollar  returns. 

The  plan  requires  a  total  Investment  of 
approximately  $10,000  million,  between  20 
and  25  percent  of  which  corresponds  to  for- 
eign currency  Investment*  and  the  rest  to 
Chilean  cvirrency.  To  finance  the  foreign 
currency  InvestmenU  the  plan  envisaged 
large  foreign  debts  during  the  first  5  years 
(1961-65).  which  would  gradually  decrease 
during  the  last  5  years  (1966-70).  since  It 
was  assumed  that  the  Investments  made  dur- 
ing the  first  half  In  export  Industries  would 
already  be  producing  a  considerably  larger 
foreign  exchange  Income  than  at  present. 
Copper  figures  among  the  exports  expected 
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to  bring  In  a  greater  share  of  foreign  ex- 
change, since  It  Is — and  will  be  for  some 
years  yet — our  principal  export.  However.  In 
order  for  copper  to  increase  Its  dollar  3rleld, 
the  companies  were  required  to  make  heavy 
investments  first  to  Increase  production. 

What  were  the  obstacles  that  prevented 
an  agreement  being  signed  between  the 
government  and  the  copper  companies?  At 
the  beginning  only  the  government's  reti- 
cence In  guaranteeing  the  tax  treatment  es- 
tablished for  the  companies  In  law  11,828. 
The  companies  Insisted  upon  a  guarantee 
that  taxes  would  not  be  Increased,  which  the 
government  dared  not  grant.  There  was  no 
agreement,  and  consequently,  no  Invest- 
ments. To  make  matters  worse,  taxes  were 
considerably  Increased  by  virtue  of  two  new 
laws,  Noe.  14.603  and  14,688,  to  the  extent 
that  one  of  the  two  large  companies  Is  to- 
day paying  87  percent  on  net  profits.  In 
view  of  these  confiscatory  taxes,  the  com- 
panies canceled  their  investment  plans  In 
Chile.  For  Instance,  $100  mlUlon  of  the  $200 
nUlllon  Kennecott  planned  to  Invest  In  the 
first  stage  of  Its  Codegua  project  were  In- 
vested Instead  In  the  mines  of  Utah,  United 
States  of  America. 

CORFO  then  Issued  a  report  on  the  first 
2  years  of  the  10-year  development  plan,  and 
It  came  to  light  that — In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  nitrate  and  Iron  Investments  had  ex- 
ceeded the  Increase  envisaged  In  the  lO-year 
plan  by  50  percent — total  mining  Invest- 
ments In  the  country  had  fallen  short  of  the 
mark,  which,  according  to  the  Minister  of 
Economy,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  large 
copper  mining  Industry  had  not  Invested 
the  amount  originally  planned.  This  gave 
rise  to  the  resurrection  of  the  copper  plan. 

The  Government  recently  Introduced 
modifications  In  the  tax  reform  presently 
being  debated  In  the  Senate,  authorizing  the 
President  to  negotiate  new  Investments  with 
the  copper  companies  on  the  basis  of  the 
tax  stability  the  companies  had  been  asking 
for  since  1939. 

It  Is  too  early  to  say  to  what  extent  this 
will  tone  up  the  lO-year  development  plan. 
It  all  depends  on  the  amount  of  the  invest- 
ments and  percentage  of  Increase  in  pro- 
duction. 

In  a  nutshell,  as  seen  by  the  Chileans 
themselves,  the  fate  of  their  10-year  de- 
velopment plan  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program  depends  on  new  pri- 
vate investment  in  the  copper  industry. 
This  depends  in  turn,  as  it  has  since  1959. 
on  the  willingness  of  Chile  to  guarantee 
stability  of  the  tax  rates  of  the  com- 
panies for  a  stipulated  period — and  tax 
stability  at  some  reasonable  rate,  not  87 
percent.  If  there  is  no  change  in  these 
rates,  if  there  is  no  tax  stability  agreed 
upon,  by  the  terms  of  their  own  plan  the 
program  of  Chile  under  the  Alliance  is 
foredoomed  to  failure.  We  can  see  it 
here  in  October  1963.  We  do  not  have 
to  wait  until  1971. 

How  can  we  justify  pouring  more  for- 
eign aid  into  a  country  which  is  either 
unwilling  or  unable  to  take  steps  to  put 
its  own  house  in  order?  Continuing  such 
aid  is  foolish,  on  two  grounds. 

First.  Chile  keeps  out,  by  its  discrim- 
inatory taxation  jwlicy,  private  invest- 
ment money,  and  at  the  same  time  asks 
for  more  U.S.  taxpayers'  money  in  eco- 
nomic aid. 

Second,  the  U.S.  taxpayers'  money  in 
Chile  is  not  producing  the  benefits  that 
it  could  produce  and  was  intended  to 
produce,  because  private  investment 
money  is  not  being  placed  alongside  it 
at  the  same  time,  and  there  is  no  pros- 


pect that  private  money  Is  going  to  come 
forth  ansrtime  in  the  near  future. 

If  this  is  the  situation  in  Chile,  and 
it  is.  then  I  submit  that  a  logical  con- 
clusion follows;  namely,  if  this  is  to 
be  the  result  of  putting  UJS.  Government 
money  in  Chile,  then  such  aid  ought  to 
be  stopped,  until  Chile  creates  the  neces- 
sary conditions  to  attract  private  invest- 
ment funds  under  the  agreement  of 
Punta  del  Este. 

Mr.  President,  unless  Chile  takes  the 
necessary  steps  to  correct  the  unfair 
policies  she  is  following  toward  Amer- 
ican mining  investors  and  for  that  mat- 
ter other  American  investments  in  Chile, 
I  should  not  continue  to  support  Alliance 
for  Progress  aid  to  Chile. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TUESDAY, 
OCTOBER  15,  1963 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  Tuesday  next,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
3  o'clock  and  57  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  vmtil  Tuesday,  October  15,  1963, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  11  (legislative  day  of 
October  10).  1963: 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

John  R.  Rellly,  of  Iowa,  to  be  a  Federal 
Trade  Commissioner  for  the  unexpired  term 
of  7  years  from  September  26,  1962,  vice  A. 
Leon  Hlgglnbotham. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  11  (legislative  day 
of  October  10),  1963: 

Department  of  Defensx 

Willis  Moore  Hawkins,  Jr.,  of  California,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

U.S.  Navt 

To  be  vice  admirals 

Rear  Adm.  Charles  E.  Weakley,  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231. 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  within  the  contem- 
plation of  said  section,  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  indicated  while  so  serving. 

Vice  Adm.  Edward  N.  Parker,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  Indicated  on  the 
retired  list,  in  accordance  with  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5233. 

U.S.  Army 

The  ofHcers  named  herein  for  promotions 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  593(a)  and  3384: 

To  be  major  generals 
Brig.    Gen.    Louis    Overton    Gravely,    Jr., 
0248412. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Clifford  Wilson,  Jr., 
0313324. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  Stewart  Laycock  Hall,  0348314,  Armor. 
Col.   Norbert  John   Hennen,  0331461,   In- 
fantry. 


Col.  Herbert  Toben  Johnson.  0336101.  In- 
fantry. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  promotion 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Army,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  593(a)    and  3385: 

To  be  major  generals 
Brig.  Gen.  Ralph  Sheldon  Phelps,  0370892. 
Brig.  Gen.  Richard  John  Qxiigley.  0400101. 
Brig.  Gen.  Prank  Price  Williams.  0309461. 
Brig.  Gen.  William  Jerome  Wltte,  0333473. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  Howard  Hosom  Arbury.  0255103.  In- 
fantry. 

Col.  Jasper  Newton  Baker.  0446010,  In- 
fantry. 

Col.  Kenneth  WUllam  Brewer.  Oil  1361.  In- 
fantry. 

Col.  George  Delman  Eastes.  0436928,  Artil- 
lery. 

Col.  William  Phelps  Simmons.  Jr..  0306376. 
Infantry. 

Col.  Burrls  Olen  Smith.  0426235,  Artillery. 

Col.  Raymond  Ashby  Wilkinson.  0373466, 
Artillery. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sees.  593(a)  and  3392: 

To  be  major  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Samuel  Anderson, 
01283632. 

Brig  Gen.  Chester  James  Moegleln,  0384958. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  Donald  Nicholas  Anderson,  0376021, 
Adjutant  General's  Corps. 

Col.  Mayhew  Yale  Foster,  0307029,  Adju- 
tant General's  Corps. 

Col.  George  Morris  Gelston,  01177407,  Ad- 
jutant General's  (>jrps. 

Col.  Joseph  Thornton  Wllley,  0399386,  Ad- 
jutant General's  Corps. 

In  the  Ant  Force 
The  nominations  beginning  George  B. 
Aaron  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Clarence  J. 
Schumaker,  Jr.,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record 
on  September  30,  1963. 

In  the  Army 

The  nominations  beginning  Kenneth  K. 
Barclay  to  be  major,  and  ending  Gerald  J. 
Winch  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1963. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  nominations  beginning  Robert  L.  Con- 
rad to  be  colonel,  and  ending  David  W.  Schu- 
maker to  be  colonel,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  September  11,  1963; 
and 

The  nominations  beginning  LeRoy  C.  Bar- 
ton to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  ending 
Haldon  E.  Llndfeld  to  be  lieutenant  colonel, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  September  20. 1963. 

In  the  Navt 

The  nominations  beginning  John  Abbott 
to  be  commander  and  ending  Dorothy  L.  Mar- 
aspln  to  be  commander,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In 
the  Congressional  Record  on  September  17. 
1963;   and 

The  nominations  beginning  James  M. 
Benavldes,  Jr..  to  be  captain,  and  ending 
Adelyn  M.  Yankoskl  to  be  commander,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  (Congressional  Record  on 
October  1, 1963. 
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Ik  th»  Navt  and  Ma«in«  Cosps 
The  nomlnatlona  beginning  Thomas  W. 
Amis  to  be  captain  In  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
ending  Marvin  A.  Ennls  to  be  chief  warrant 
officer.  W-3.  In  the  Nary,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In 
the  CoNCBEsaioNAL  Record  on  August  23. 
1963. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  14,  1903 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Rabbi  Saul  Israel  Wlsemon.  Beth  El 
Synagogue.   Torrington,   Conn.,   offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father  who  art  In  heaven,  we  pray 
that  Thou  wilt  bless  these  men.  chosen 
by  the  people  of  this  Nation,  for  Thou 
knowest  them,  their  needs,  their  motives, 
their  hopes,  their  fears.  Help  them  in 
their  offices.  In  committees,  and  above  all. 
as  they  meet  here  in  legislative  session. 
Our  Father.  Thou  alone  knowest  the 
difficulties  these  men  must  face  and  the 
grave  decisions  they  must  make. 

We  pray  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  rjid  all  who  minister  to  the  needs 
of  the  people,  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  all  those  in  authority,  that 
it  may  please  Thee  so  to  rule  their  hearts 
that  they  may  rightly  use  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  them  for  the  good  of  all  peo- 
ple. Vote  through  these  men.  we  pray 
Thee.  O  Lord,  that  what  they  say  and 
what  they  do  may  be  in  accordance  with 
Thy  will,  for  this  land  that  we  love  so 
much. 

May  we  remember  that  it  takes  time 
to  build  the  Nation  that  can  truly  be 
called  Gods  own  country.  It  takes  time 
to  work  out  the  kind  of  peace  that  will 
endure.  It  takes  time  to  find  out  what 
we  should  do,  what  is  right  and  what  is 
best. 

Experienced  though  we  be  in  the  ways 
of  men,  we  know  all  too  little  of  the  ways 
of  Ood.  But  Thou  knowest  us  by  name 
and  deeds,  each  and  every  one  of  us. 

Amid  all  the  pressures  brought  upon 
them,  may  they  ever  hear  Thy  still  small 
voice  and  follow  Thy  guidance  for  the 
good  of  all  the  people. 

O  Lord,  teach  us  to  number  our  days 
that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  to  wis- 
dom. Time  is  short,  no  one  knowing  how 
much  or  little  time  he  has  left.  Help  us 
to  use  It  wisely.  Give  us  the  faith  to; 
believe  that  there  is  no  problem  before: 
us  that  Thy  wisdom  cannot  solve.  As 
Thou  hast  guided  men  and  the  destiny 
of  this  Nation  and  the  world  from  this 
sacred  place,  so,  we  pray  Thee,  gviide 
these  men  today. 

We  pray  for  all  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try, that  they  may  learn  to  appreciate! 
more  the  goodly  heritage  that  Is  ours. 
We  need  to  learn  in  these  challenging 
days  that  to  every  right  is  attached  a 
duty,  to  every  privilege  an  obligation. 

Make  us  aware.  O  Lord,  of  the  record 
that  Thou  art  writing,  the  record  that 
one  day  will  be  read  by  the  EUng  of 
Kings. 

Teach  us,  O  Lord,  the  disciplines  of 
patience,  for  we  find  that  to  wait  is  often 
harder  than  to  work.  We  ask  Thee  not 
for  tasks  more  suited  to  our  strength, 


but  for  strength  more  suited  to  our  tasks. 
Help  us  to  work  with  Thee  that  it  may  be 
a  good  day  with  good  things  done.  We 
know  that  a  different  world  cannot  be 
built  by  indifferent  people.  Help  us  to 
see  that  It  is  better  to  fail  in  a  cause 
that  will  ultimately  succeed  than  to  suc- 
ceed in  a  cause  that  will  ultimately  fail. 
Guide  us  how  to  work.  Since  we  cannot 
always  do  what  we  like,  grant  that  we 
may  like  what  we  must  do,  knowing  that 
truth  will  prevail. 

Grant,  we  pray  Thee,  that  to  all  people 
You  give  Your  benediction. 

-paBr«  nvr  nana' 
Tjm  '"p'7K  TM  mrr  -i»r 
Di^p  I?  or"!  T'JK  ns  nvr  wr 
:pK 

"The  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you,  the 
Lord  deal  kindly  and  graciously  with  you, 
the  Lord  bestow  his  favor  upon  you  and 
grant  you  peace." 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  October  10,  1963.  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGrOwn.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills,  a  joint 
resolution,  and  concurrent  resolutions  of 
the  following  titles,  in  which  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  1049.  An  act  relating  to  the  Indian  heir- 
ship land  problem; 

8. 1588.  An  act  to  authorl»  the  extension 
of  conservation  reserve  contracts  through 
1965,  and  increase  the  limit  of  annual  pay- 
ments under  the  cropland  conversion  pro- 
gram to  $20,000,000; 

S.  1915.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  and  to  encourage 
the  reduction  of  excess  marketings  of  milk, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S  J.  Res.  123.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  printing  and  binding  of  an  edition  of 
Senate  procedure  and  providing  the  same 
shall  be  subject  to  copyright  by  the  authors; 

S.  Con.  Res.  59.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print,  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  25,000  additional  copies 
of  a  revised  committee  print  entitled  "Fed- 
eral Disaster   Relief   Manual";    and 

S.  Con.  Res.  61.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
hearings  on  "Organized  Crime  and  Illicit 
Traffic  In  Narcotics"  of  the  Senate  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


as  those  In  the  executive  and  Judicial 
branches.  Generally  speaking,  a  salary 
and  wage  increase  can  only  be  justified 
by  an  increase  in  production  or  to  cover 
an  Increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Certainly,  if  we  analyze  an  Increase  In 
the  salaries  of  Congressmen,  using  an  in- 
crease In  production  as  a  yardstick,  we 
not  only  would  not  be  entitled  to  an  in- 
crease in  pay,  but  should  be  returning 
part  of  the  salary  we  are  now  receiving. 
I  am  sure  no  Member  has  ever  attended 
such  a  do-nothing  session. 

If  the  increase  were  analyzed  on  the 
basis  of  a  cost-of-hvlng  Increase,  no 
such  Increased  salary  could  be  justified. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  President  in  his 
recent  talk  to  the  Nation  on  taxes  said 
there  was  no  inflation,  using  the  whole- 
sale price  index  as  his  proof.  Of  course, 
we  all  know  this  analogy  will  not  stand 
up  for  there  actually  has  been  a  cost- 
of-living  increase  of  approximately  3  per- 
cent since  1960,  but  that  will  not  justify 
the  suggested  congiessional  pay  raise. 

Frequently,  we  decry  the  administra- 
tion's as  well  as  other  efforts  to  belittle 
the  Congress.  Certainly,  we  should  not 
at  this  time  give  them  additional  rea- 
sons to  bolster  their  position  by  increas- 
ing our  own  salaries. 
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PAY  RAISE  FOR  CONGRESS? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEABIER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  legis- 
lation authorizing  an  increase  in  con- 
gressional salaries  from  $22,500  to  $35,- 
000  has  been  introduced  as  an  omni- 
bus bill  covering  an  increase  in  pay  for 
civil  service  and  postal  employees  as  well 


ARMY  ELECTRONICS  COMMAND 
PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  had  planned  today  to  present  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  the  results  of 
another  procurement  case  I  have  been 
studying  for  some  time.  I  cannot  make 
that  speech  and  here  is  why: 

The  subject  of  my  speech  was  to  be 
the  AN/ASW-12  autopilot.  The  Army 
Electronics  Command  awarded  a  de- 
velopment contract  in  1958  and  paid 
$2.3  million  for  the  design  and  perfection 
of  this  system.  In  many  subsequent  sole- 
source — no  competition — purchases,  the 
Army  paid  over  a  half -million  dollars  for 
drawings,  technical  literature,  and  the 
Uke. 

After  a  long  study,  I  persuaded  the 
Army  to  buy  this  autopilot  competitively, 
but  now  I  am  told  by  Maj.  Gen.  Prank  W. 
Moorman  of  the  Army  Electronics  Com- 
mand that  the  sole-source  producer 
wants  at  least  $725,000  and  up  to  20  per- 
cent more  than  that  to  supply  the  Gov- 
ernment with  information  necessary  for 
a  competitive  producer  to  build  the  set. 
He  also  tells  me  that  it  would  take  21 
months  to  get  this  information  ready. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Government  has 
spent  over  a  half-million  dollars  for 
drawings  and  technical  literature  for  this 
set.  It  has  spent  over  $2  million  in  de- 
veloping It. 

Information  to  build  the  set  should 
have  been  delivered  on  past  buys.  It  was 
not.  Information  to  build  the  set  should 
be  at  hand.  It  is  not.  Irvstead,  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  keep  this  auto- 


pilot under  the  expensive  sole-source  type 
of  procurement. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  about  this 
within  the  next  few  days,  Mr.  Speaker. 
As  of  today,  I  am  asking  the  Comptroller 
General  to  investigate  this  case  thor- 
oughly and  report  to  me  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
last  Thursday.  October  9, 1  was  unavoid- 
ably absent  during  rollcalls  170  and  171. 
Had  I  been  present  and  voting  I  would 
have  voted  "yea"  on  rollcalls  170  and  171. 


SUBCOMMITTEE    NO.    4    OF    HOUSE 
SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  4  of  the  House  Committee  on  Small 
Business  be  permitted  to  sit  this  after- 
noon during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  District  of 
Columbia  Day.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  TMr. 
McMillan],  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
passage  of  each  of  the  bills  we  shall  call 
up  today,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee handling  the  bill  be  permitted  to 
insert  in  the  Record  his  statement  on 
that  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SIZE  OF  MILK  AND  ICE  CREAM 
CONTAINERS 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  caU  up  the  bill  (H.R. 
6413)  to  amend  the  act  approved  March 
3,  1921,  as  amended,  establishing  stand- 
ard weights  and  measures  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 14  of  the  Act  approved  March  3,  1921 
(41  Stat.  1221),  as  amended  (sec.  10-114, 
D.C.  Code,  1961  edition),  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sic.  14.  (a)  All  fluid  and  frozen  dairy 
products.  Including  but  not  limited  to  whole 
milk,  skimmed  milk,  cultured  milk,  sweet 
cream,  sour  cream,  buttermilk,  chocolate 
milk,  chocolate  drink.  Ice  cream,  and  frozen 
custard,  and  frozen  dairy  desserts  such  as 
sherbet,  water  Ice,  and  ice  milk,  shall,  when 
sold  or  offered  for  sale  In  package  form,  be 


packaged  only  in  units  of  gallons,  one  and 
one-half  gallons,  two  and  one-half  gallons. 
Integral  multiples  of  the  gallon,  or  blnary- 
submultlples  of  the  gallon  of  not  less  than 
one  fluid  ounce.  Packages  of  less  than  one 
fluid  ounce  shall  be  permitted  if  such  pack- 
age be  one  of  a  number  of  Identical  pack- 
ages In  an  outside  container  the  total  con- 
tents and  labeling  of  which  conform  with  the 
requirements  of  this  Act.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  foregoing,  frozen  dairy  products  and 
frozen  dairy  desserts  may  be  sold  or  offered 
for  sale  in  individually  packaged  or  wrapped 
portions  each  containing  four  or  more  but 
less  than  sixteen  fluid  ounces.  In  Integral 
multiples  of  one  ounce,  or.  If  less  than  four 
ounces,  In  multiples  of  one-half  ounce.  The 
package  or  wrapper  of  each  Individual  por- 
tion of  any  such  frozen  dairy  product  or 
frozen  dairy  dessert  shall  be  clearly  labeled 
to  show  the  net  contents  in  fluid  ounces. 
When  two  or  more  such  individual  portions 
of  a  frozen  dairy  product  or  frozen  dairy  des- 
sert are  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  an  outside 
container,  the  exterior  of  such  container 
shall  be  clearly  labeled  to  show  the  number 
of  Individual  portions  contained  therein  and 
the  total  net  contents  of  such  container.  In 
fluid  ounces. 

"(b)  Bottles  or  containers  used  for  the  re- 
tall  sale  of  milk,  buttermilk,  chocolate  milk, 
chocolate  drink,  or  cream  shall  have  clearly 
blown  or  otherwise  permanently  marked  In 
the  side  of  each  bottle  or  container,  or 
printed  on  the  cap  or  stopple  thereof,  the 
name  and  address  of  the  person,  firm,  or  cor- 
poration who  or  which  bottled  such  milk, 
buttermilk,  chocolate  milk,  chocolate  drink, 
or  cream  and  the  capacity  of  such  bottle  or 
container,  except  that  a  package  containing 
less  than  one  fltild  ounce  need  not  be  labeled 
as  to  quantity  If  such  package  be  one  of  a 
number  of  identical  packages  in  an  outside 
container  the  total  contents  and  labeling  of 
which  conform  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act." 

Sbc.  2.  Section  18a  of  such  Act  approved 
March  3.  1921,  as  added  by  the  Act  approved 
July  7,  1932  (47  Stat.  609;  sec.  10-119.  D.C. 
Code,  1961  edition,  second  paragraph),  is 
hereby  repealed. 

Mr.  BROYHHiL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert my  remarks  in  the  Record  prior  to 
the  passage  of  each  of  the  bills  we  shall 
consider  today  that  are  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
amend  two  obsolete  provisions  in  the 
present  act  establishing  standard 
weights  and  measures  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Specifically,  these  two  pro- 
visions presently  forbid  the  sale  of  milk 
in  the  District  in  quantities  smaller  than 
1  gill — one-fourth  of  a  pint — and  ice 
cream  or  other  frozen  dairy  products  in 
packages  smaller  than  one-half  pint. 

The  first  of  these  provisions,  pertain- 
ing to  the  sale  of  milk,  has  made  it  neces- 
sary for  restaurants  and  other  food-serv- 
ing establishments  to  serve  cream  or 
half-and-half,  with  servings  of  coffee,  in 
small  individual  glass  containers  about 
1  ounce  in  size.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Health  Department  has  become 
concerned  as  a  result  of  various  unsani- 
tary practices  observed  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  these  small  creamers, 
such  as  refilling  of  used  containers  with- 
out thorough  cleaning,  salvaging  of  par- 
tially used  servings,  and  exposure  of  open 


servings  to  various  unsanitary  condi- 
tions. Since  milk  and  cream  are  readily 
perishable  products  and  potentially 
hazardous  foods,  the  Health  Depart- 
ment's concern  Is  obviously  well  founded. 

H.R.  6413  will  permit  the  sale  of  milk 
in  packages  as  small  as  1  ounce.  If  this 
is  enacted,  the  local  dairies  plan  to  put 
on  the  market  a  small  individual  con- 
tainer of  cream  or  half-and-half,  of  suit- 
able size  for  serving  with  a  cup  of  coffee. 
The  container  will  be  of  plastic -coated 
paper,  filled  and  sealed  of  course  under 
sanitary  conditions,  and  the  user  will 
tear  off  a  comer  to  open  the  container, 
thus  forestalling  its  reuse. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Department 
of  Public  Health  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Board  of  Commissioners,  who 
requested  this  legislation,  strongly  en- 
dorse this  plan  as  a  progressive  step  to- 
ward more  effective  sanitation  in  food- 
serving  establishments.  While  this  bill 
will  not  require  restaurants  to  adopt  the 
new  and  more  sanitary  method  of  serv- 
ing cream  with  coffee,  it  is  felt  that  the 
practice  will  become  standard  within  a 
short  time. 

The  present  provision  with  respect  to 
ice  cream  and  frozen  desserts  is  far  out 
of  date,  as  it  does  not  take  recognition 
of  present-day  practices  in  regard  to 
packaging  and  sale  of  such  foods.  Pack- 
ages, ice  cream  cones,  small  Dixie  cups, 
Eskimo  Pies,  and  a  whole  array  of 
familiar  frozen  dairy  products  are  actu- 
ally illegal  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
today.  Hence,  the  legalizing  of  such 
products  for  sal  3  in  the  District,  as  will 
be  provided  in  this  bill,  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemai\  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
6413,  the  bill  under  consideration,  would 
amend  the  act  of  March  3,  1921,  which 
establishes  standard  weights  and  meas- 
ures for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  bill  was  proposed  by  the  District 
Board  of  Commissioners  at  the  behest 
of  the  Board  of  Health:  is  in  the  pubUc 
interest  inasmuch  as  it  would  further 
upgrade  the  sanitary  handling  and  pack- 
aging of  dairy  products  for  public 
consumption. 

Present  law  limits  the  minimum  quan- 
tities of  cream  and  ice  cream  that  can 
be  packaged  by  the  local  dairies.  This 
40-year-old  limitation  has  been  made 
unrealistic  and  even  a  threat  to  the  pub- 
lic health  due  to  the  revolutionary  mod- 
ern-day methods  of  sanitary  packaging. 
By  this  I  mean  that  under  present  law, 
sanitary  prepackaging  by  the  dairies  of 
1 -ounce  servings  of  coffee  cream  is  pro- 
hibited and  as  a  result,  many  restaurants 
prepare  the  1 -ounce  servings  from  larger 
containers  under  less  sanitary  condi- 
tions; thus,  many  abuses — such  as  reuse 
by  the  restaurants  of  partially  used  cus- 
tomer portions — have  been  detected  by 
the  health  authorities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  immediate  enact- 
ment of  this  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
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time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  purpose  of  this  bill.  H.R.  8413— «» 
set  forth  in  House  report  835— Is  to  per- 
mit the  packaging  of  smaller  quantities 
of  milk,  ice  cream,  and  other  dairy  prod- 
ucts than  is  permissible  under  present 
law.  Under  modem  methods,  dairies 
are  able  to  package  milk  and  ice  cream 
in  very  small  amounts,  and  there  is  de- 
mand for  such  packaging  on  today's 
market. 

Section  14  of  the  present  District  of 
Columbia  Milk  Act.  as  amended,  reads 
in  part  as  follows: 

Bottles  or  jars  used  for  the  sale  of  milk  or 
cream  shall  be  of  the  capacity  of  1  gallon, 
half-gallon.  3  plnU,  1  quart.  1  pint,  half- 
pint,  or  1  gill. 

Thus,  present  law  forbids  the  sale  of 
milk  in  containers  smaller  than  1  gill  in 
capacity.  For  this  reason.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  restaurants  and  other  food  serv- 
ice establishments  to  fill  individual 
1 -ounce  containers  from  bulk  packages 
in  order  to  provide  individual  servings  of 
cream  or  half-and-half  with  coffee  serv-  \ 
ings.  We  are  informed  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  Department  of  Public 
Health  does  not  approve  this  practice,  as 
unsanitary  conditions  often  result  from 
the  refilling  of  used  containers,  salvaging 
of  partially  used  servings,  and  exposure 
of  open  servings. 

If  this  proposed  legislation  is  enacted, 
the  local  dairies  propose  to  rroduce 
small,  individual  packages  of  plastic- 
covered  paper,  sealed,  containing  an 
amount  of  cream  or  half-and-half -suit- 
able for  serving  with  coffee.  These  con- 
tainers will  be  labeled  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Milk  Act.  and  must 
be  opened  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
will  not  be  reusable.  These  Individually 
packaged  servings  will  be  distributed  to 
the  food  service  industry  in  multlunit 
packages  whose  volume  will  equal  an 
amount  required  by  present  law,  as 
quoted  above. 

At  a  public  hearing  conducted  by  Sub- 
committee No.  4  on  September  30,  1963. 
an  official  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Department  of  Public  Health  testified  in 
part  that — 

We  think  milk  should  be  packaged  In  small 
quanUtle*  In  the  dairies  where  the  procesa 
would  be  supervised,  and  where  the  con- 
tainers could  not  be  \ised  again. 

Present  law  also  prescribes  a  minimum 
of  one-half  pint  for  the  quantity  of  ice 
cream,  sherbet,  and  similar  frozen  food 
products  which  may  be  offered  for  sale. 
This  obsolete  provision  does  not,  of 
course,  take  cognizance  of  modem  pack- 
aging practices  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  Ice  cream  and  other  frozen  dairy 
products,  inasmuch  as  it  renders  Illegal 
the  sale  of  Ice  cream  in  cups  smaller  than 
one-half  pint,  Ice  cream  cones,  Eskimo 
Pies,  et  cetera. 

H,R.  6413  would  repeal  this  outmoded 
section,  and  provide  that  frozen  dairy 
products  and  frozen  dairy  desserts  may 
be  sold  In  individually  packaged  portions 
in  integral  multiples  of  1  ounce,  between 
the  limits  of  4  and  16  oimces,  and  in  in- 
tegral multiples  of  one-half  ounce  if  the( 
container  Is  smaller  than  4  oxmces.  Also, 
when  two  or  more  of  these  small  Indlvid-j 
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iial  portions  are  sold  in  a  single  outside 
container — as  a  package  of  24  Eskimo 
pies  of  3  ounces  each— the  outside  pack- 
age must  be  labeled  to  show  properly  the 
number  of  Individual  portions  contained 
therein  and  the  total  net  contents  of  the 
package. 

The  letter  from  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  ex- 
pressing their  approval  of  this  legislation, 
is  SIS  follows : 


Government  or  th« 
District  or  Columbia, 

EXKCTTTIVR    OFnCK, 

Washington.  July  9.  1963. 
Hon.  John  L.  McMillan, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    the    District    of 
Columbia,  VS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
My    Diar    Mr.   McMillan:     The    Commifi- 
sloners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  for 
report    HH.   6413,   88th    Congress,   a   bUl   to 
amend  the  act  approved  March  3.  1921,  as 
amended,  establishing  standard  weights  and 
measures  for  the  District  of  ColumbU,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Section  14  of  the  act  approved  March  3. 
1921  (41  Stat,  1221),  as  amended  (sec.  10- 
114,  D.C.  Code,  1961  ed.) ,  reads  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: "bottles  or  Jars  used  for  the  sale  of 
milk  or  cream  shall  be  of  the  capacity  of  1 
gaUon,  half-gallon.  3  pints,  1  quart,  1  pint, 
half-pint,  or  1  glU." 

Because  of  the  size  of  the  containers  re- 
quired by  the  above-quoted  provision  of 
existing  law.  it  Is  necessary  for  food  service 
establishments  to  All  Individual  serving  con- 
tainers from  bulk  packages;  that  is,  pack- 
ages of  1  gallon,  one-half  gallon,  3  pints,  1 
quart.  1  pint,  one-half  pint,  or  1  gUl.  This 
practice,  the  Commissioners  are  Informed, 
leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  the  prevention 
of  contamination  of  cream  or  half-and-half. 
The  Commissioners  are  further  Informed 
that  despite  constant  supervision  both  by  the 
management  of  food  service  establishments 
and  by  the  Department  of  Public  Health, 
many  bad  practices,  such  as  refilling  of  used 
containers,  salvaging  of  partiaUy  used  serv- 
ings, and  exposure  of  open  servings  have  fre- 
quently been  observed. 

The  Commissioners  understand  that  In  an 
effort  to  solve  the  problem  described  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  both  the  dairy  and  the 
packaging  Industries  have  approached  the 
Department  of  Public  Health  with  an  offer  to 
produce  tor  distribution  to  the  food  service 
industry  Individually  packaged  servlnga  of 
cream  or  half-and-half,  to  be  contained  In 
such  numbers  in  a  multlunit  package  that 
the  total  volume  In  the  multlunit  package 
would  equal  an  amount  required  by  the 
above-quoted  provision  of  existing  law,  with 
the  proper  markings  required  by  law.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Individual  packages  would  be 
made  of  plastlc-ooated  paper  In  a  tetrahedral 
shape,  sealed  (containing  a  metered  amount 
of  cream  or  half-and-half,  and  be  properly 
labeled  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Milk  Act  and  the  regulations  pro- 
mulgated thereunder.  These  individual  con- 
tainers would  be  opened  by  the  consumer  by 
tearing  off  a  corner,  thereby  signaling  others 
that  the  package  had  previously  been  used 
or  partially  used. 

The  Commissioners  are  further  Informed 
that  the  E>epartment  of  PubUc  Health  Is  In- 
terested In  the  foregoing  proposal  primarily 
because  of  a  considerable  Improvement  In 
sanitary  food  control  which  the  proposed 
procedvires  have  over  some  of  the  Indicated 
food  service  practices,  and  because  the  pro- 
posed procedures  wUl  permit  of  easier  super- 
vision and  greater  assurance  that  the  public 
will  be  protected  against  the  contamination 
of  cream  and  milk,  both  of  which  are  readily 
perishable  products  and  potentially  hazard- 
ous foods. 

Section  18a  of  the  act  approved  March  3. 
1921,  as  added  by  the  act  approved  July  7. 


1932    (47  SUt.  609;   sec.    10-119,  DC.  Code, 
1961  ed.,  2d  par.),  reads  as  follows: 

"The  standard  measure  for  ice  cream, 
sherbet,  and  similar  frozen  food  products 
shall  be  of  the  following  capacities:  One-half 
pint,  pint,  quart,  half  gallon,  gallon,  2 
gallons,  2V4  gallons,  and  multiples  of  the 
gallon;    •   •    •" 

This  provision  of  existing  law  does  not, 
however,  take  Into  consideration  the  fact 
that  modern  packaging  practices,  insofar  as 
the  sale  of  froeen  dairy  products  or  frozen 
dairy  desserts  are  concerned,  involve  pack- 
ages smaller  or  of  a  different  size  than  those 
permitted  by  existing  law.  The  Commis- 
sioners are  of  the  view  that  it  is  desirable 
that  existing  law  be  changed  to  recognize 
modem  packaging  practice*  used  In  connec- 
tion with  the  sale  of  frozen  dairy  products 
or  frozen  dairy  desserts. 

In  the  belief  that  the  changes  which  the 
bill  makes  in  the  act  approved  March  3, 
1921,  will  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  consum- 
ing public  and  will  take  cognizance  of  mod- 
ern methods  utUized  In  the  packaging  of 
fluid  and  frozen  dairy  products  and  frozen 
dairy  desserts,  the  Commissioners  favor  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  6413. 

Very  sincerely  yotu^. 

Walter  N.  Tobrhter, 
President,  Board  of  Commissioners. 

District  of  Columbia. 
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DISCHARGE  OF  PAROLEES 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R. 
4333)  to  authorize  the  Board  of  Parole 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  discharge 
a  parolee  from  supervision  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  maximum  term  or 
terms  for  which  he  was  sentenced,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  in  the  House  as  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  esUblish  a  Board  of  In- 
determinate Sentence  aand  Parole  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  to  determine  Its 
functions,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
July  15,  1932.  as  amended  (sec.  24-204,  Dis- 
trict of  Colvunbla  Code.  1961  edition)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  immediately 
after  "Sec.  4. "and  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
at  the  end  of  section  4  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Board  of 
Parole  may.  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
under  which  the  Board  of  Parole,  in  Its  dis- 
cretion, may  discharge  a  parolee  from  super- 
vision prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  maxi- 
mum term  or  terms  for  which  he  was  sen- 
tenced." 

Sec.  2.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  affect  the  authority  vested  In 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 6  of  1952  (66  Stat.  824).  The  per- 
formance of  any  function  vested  by  this  Act 
in  the  Board  of  Commissioners  or  In  any 
office  or  agency  under  the  Jvirlsdlctlon  and 
control  of  said  Board  of  Commissioners  may 
be  delegated  by  said  Board  of  Commissioners 
In  accordance  with  section  3  of  such  plan. 

Mr  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  purpose  of  this  bUI,  HH.  4333— as  set 
forth  in  House  Report  No.  838— which 


was  requested  by  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  to 
authorize  the  Parole  Board  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  discharge  a  parolee 
from  supervision  when  the  Board  deems 
that  the  purpose  for  which  the  parole 
was  granted  has  been  accomplished. 

The  groundwork  for  this  proposed  leg- 
islation actually  was  started  in  1956. 
when  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Commissioners  appointed  a  Committee 
on  Prisons,  Probations,  and  Parole  to  su- 
pervise a  study  of  the  problem  of  over- 
crowding in  the  District's  correctional  in- 
stitutions, and  also  the  existing  policies 
with  respect  to  probation  and  parole. 
The  report  of  this  committee,  submitted 
in  1957,  included  a  recommendation  that 
the  Parole  Board  be  granted  the  au- 
thority which  is  incorporated  in  this  bill. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Parole  has  advised  the  Commissioners 
that  under  its  parole  supervision  there 
are  presently  many  persons  under  sen- 
tences which  would  require  that  they  be 
supervised  for  periods  as  long  as  20  to  30 
years,  and  in  some  cases  even  for  the 
rest  of  their  natural  lives.  Moreover, 
many  such  individuals  have  been  out  on 
parole  for  10  or  even  20  years,  and  have 
made  very  good  adjustments  to  commu- 
nity life.  In  such  cases,  the  Board  of 
Parole  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  sentences  were  origi- 
nally imposed,  namely,  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  individuals,  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  that  to  require  such  persons 
to  continue  under  parole  supervision 
would  not  serve  any  useful  purpose.  It 
is  their  opinion,  in  fact,  that  such  con- 
tinued supervision  might  well  lead  to  a 
depressed  mental  attitude  which  in  some 
cases  might  prove  detrimental  to  a  good 
adjustment  previously  attained.  More- 
over, it  is  felt  that  this  possibility  of 
early  discharge  from  supervision  may 
provide  an  incentive  to  prisoners  facing 
long  parole  terms,  to  strive  to  make  a 
good  adjustment. 

A  member  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Parole  Board  has  advised  this  commit- 
tee that  at  present  the  Board  has  107 
j)ersons  who  have  been  under  parole  su- 
pervision for  5  years  or  more,  perhaps 
10  percent  of  whom  might  be  discharged 
from  supervision  vmder  the  provisions 
of  this  bill;  and  another  73  persons  who 
have  been  on  parole  for  10  years  or 
longer,  some  40  percent  of  whom  might 
be  relieved  from  supervision  by  the 
Board.  Thus,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  parole  supervision  of  some  40  to  50 
present  parolees  might  be  terminated  if 
this  bill  is  enacted. 

This  committee  understands  that  the 
authority  which  this  bill  would  grant, 
to  discharge  such  parolees  from  super- 
vision prior  to  the  termination  of  the 
original  sentence,  would  be  discretionary 
with  the  Board  of  Parole,  and  that  a 
favorable  recommendation  by  the  pa- 
rolee's supervisory  parole  officer  will  be 
a  prerequisite  to  consideration  of  any 
such  case  by  the  Board. 

Your  committee  is  informed  also  that 
several  States,  including  California, 
Connecticut,  and  Ohio,  have  enacted 
similar  legislation,  and  that  in  1958  the 
Congress  granted  this  same  discretionary 
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authority  to  the  U.S.  Board  of  Parole 
in  connection  with  Federal  employees. 

At  a  public  hearing  conducted  on 
September  30.  1963.  no  opposition  to  this 
bill  was  expressed. 

The  letter  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia   Board    of    Commissioners,    re- 
questing this  legislation,  follows: 
Government  of  the  District 

or  COLX7MBIA, 

Executive  Office, 
Washington,  January  8, 1963. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
The  Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  The  Commissioners 
have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  draft 
bin  to  authorize  the  Bofird  of  Parole  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  discharge  a  i>arolee 
from  supervision  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  maximum  term  of  terms  for  which  he 
was  sentenced. 

On  October  30,  1956.  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  authorized  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  overcrowding  In  the  cor- 
rectional Institutions  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  together  with  a  study  of  existing 
probation  and  parole  facilities,  policies,  and 
practices  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
Commissioners  were  particularly  interested 
In  determining  whether  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia should  In  the  future  make  large 
capital  expenditures  to  construct  additional 
prison  facilities  or.  as  an  alternative,  provide 
for  the  increased  utilization  of  expanded 
probation  and  parole  programs.  To  carry  out 
the  study  authorized  by  them,  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  a  Committee  on  Prisons, 
Probations,  and  Parole  to  oversee  and  exercise 
policy  direction  In  the  conduct  of  the  study. 
This  Committee,  In  April  1957.  submitted  to 
the  Commissioners  a  report  which,  among 
other  recommendations.  Included  one  that 
legislation  be  enacted  to  provide  the  Parole 
Board  with  the  authority  to  terminate  the 
parole  period  of  persons  when  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Board  the  purpose  for  which  parole 
had  been  granted  has  been  accomplished. 

The  Commissioners  have  been  advised  by 
the  Board  of  Parole  that  in  many  Instances 
the  Board  has  under  Its  parole  supervision 
persons  who  have  been  released  on  parole  un- 
der sentences  which  would  require  that  they 
be  supervised  for  as  long  as  the  rest  of  their 
natural  lives,  or  for  periods  as  long  as  20  to 
30  years.  In  some  of  these  cases,  however, 
where  the  Individuals  have  been  out  on 
parole  for  as  long  as  10.  15.  or  20  years  and 
have  made  especially  good  adjtistments  In 
the  community,  the  Board  of  Parole  Is  of  the 
view  that  the  purpose  for  which  the  sen- 
tence was  originally  Imposed  has  been  accom- 
plished; that  Is,  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
individual.  Accordingly,  to  require  such  a 
person  to  continue  under  parole  supervision 
for  5  or  10  more  years  would  not,  the  Board 
states,  serve  any  useful  purpose,  and  might 
even  result  In  a  depressed  mental  attitude 
which  has  In  some  cases  seriously  affected 
the  good  adjustment  made  by  a  parolee. 

Accordingly,  the  Board  of  Parole  recom- 
mends and  the  Commissioners  concur  In  its 
recommendation,  that  the  Board  be  given 
authority  to  discharge  from  supervision  per- 
sons who  have  been  under  supervision  for  a 
long  period,  where  it  appears  to  the  Board 
that  their  rehabilitation  has  been  accom- 
plished and  no  further  useful  purpose  would 
be  served  by  maintaining  them  under  parole 
supervision.  Such  authority  In  the  Board 
would.  It  is  believed,  serve  as  an  Incentive 
to  prisoners  who  are  facing  long  parole  terms 
since  It  would  give  them  some  hope  that  If 
they  made  an  especially  good  adjustment  for 
a  substantial  period  of  years  they  would  not 
face  the  prospect  of  being  under  parole  super- 
vision for  an  unreasonable  length  of  time. 

The  Commissioners  stress  the  point  that 
the  authority  to  discharge  a  parolee  from 
supervision  by  the  Board  of  Parole  would  be 


discretionary  with  the  Boco-d,  with  eacb 
case  being  considered  on  Its  merits  and  with 
a  favorable  recommendation  by  the  parolee's 
supervising  parole  officer  being  a  prerequisite 
to  the  consideration  of  any  such  case  by  the 
Board. 

The  Commissioners  are  Informed  that  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  discharge  from  parole 
supervision  after  a  substantial  period  of 
satisfactory  adjustment  has  been  vested  In 
parole  boards  In  several  of  the  States,  in- 
cluding California.  Connecticut,  and  Ohio, 
to  name  a  few.  Fxirthermore.  the  Congress, 
by  its  enactment  of  the  act  approved  Au- 
gust 25.  1958  (72  Stat.  845),  has  granted 
discretionary  authority  to  the  U.S.  Board  of 
Parole  to  discharge  prisoners  from  parole 
supervision. 

In  the  belief  that  In  certain  meritorious 
cases  the  discharge  of  a  parolee  from  super- 
vision by  the  Board  of  Parole  will  be  of  ben- 
efit both  to  the  parolee  and  to  the  commu- 
nity, the  Commissioners  strongly  recommend 
the  enactment  of  the  attached  draft  bill  au- 
thorizing the  Board  of  Parolee  to  terminate 
Its  supervision  of  a  parolee  who,  after  hav- 
ing been  so  supervised  for  a  substantial 
period  of  time,  is  found  to  have  made  a  sat- 
Isfactory  adjustment  In  the  conmiunlty.  The 
attached  bill  is  Identical  with  HJl.  12687 
and  S.  3729,  Introduced  In  the  86th  Con- 
gress at  the  request  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  S.  562,  similarly  Introduced  In  the  87th 
Congress. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  the  enactment  of 
the  proposed  legislation  will  not  result  In 
any  Increase  In  expenditvu^s  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  rather 
will  result  in  a  decrease  in  such  expenditures 
by  reason  of  the  shortening,  In  some  cases, 
of  the  period  of  time  a  parolee  may  be  re- 
quired to  be  supervised  by  the  Board  of 
Parole. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Walter  N.  Tobriner. 
Pre*«icnt,  Board  of  Commissioners. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill,  which  I  am  pleased  to 
supp>ort,  is  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing 
the  District  of  Columbia  Parole  Board  to 
terminate  the  parole  supervision  of  a 
parolee  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
maximum  term  for  which  he  was  sen- 
tenced, when  the  Board  deems  that  the 
purpose  for  which  the  parole  was  granted 
has  been  accomplished. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Parole  advises  that  at  present,  the  Board 
has  approximately  75  persons  who  have 
been  under  its  supervision  for  10  years 
or  longer,  and  more  than  100  others  who 
have  been  under  parole  sujjervision  for 
5  years  or  more.  The  present  sentences 
in  many  of  these  cases  will  require  that 
they  be  supervised  for  i>eriods  as  long  as 
20  to  30  years  longer,  or  even  for  the 
remainder  of  their  lives.  Moreover, 
many  of  these  parolees  have  made  very 
good  adjustments  to  normal  community 
life  and  In  these  cases,  the  Board  of  Pa- 
role feels  that  the  purpose  for  which  the 
sentences  were  originally  imjx)sed, 
namely,  the  rehabilitation  of  the  indi- 
viduals, has  been  accomplished.  To  re- 
quire these  p)ersons  to  continue  under 
parole  supervision,  therefore,  not  only 
would  not  serve  any  useful  purpose,  but 
the  Board  feels  will  actually  be  harmful 
in  some  cases,  by  creating  a  depressed 
mental  attitude  which  could  prove  detri- 
mental to  a  good  adjustment  already 
achieved.  A  spokesman  for  the  Parole 
Board  estimates  that  about  40  percent  of 
the  parolees  enumerated  above  as  hav- 
ing been  under  supervision  for  5  years 
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or  longer  could  now  be  safely  dischargM 
from  supervision. 

The  authority  granted  the  Pardle 
Board  under  the  provisions  of  this  bjll 
would  of  course  be  discretionary,  and  a 
favorable  recommendation  by  the  pa- 
rolee's supenrlsory  parole  oflQcer  will  be 
a  prerequisite  to  consideration  of  a^y 
case  by  the  Board. 

In  1958,  this  same  authority  w^s 
granted  to  the  U.S.  Board  of  Parole,  in 
connection  with  Federal  parolees.  Sev- 
eral States  also  have  followed  this  ex- 
ample. 

It  is  estimated  that  it  costs  the  District 
about  $1.50  per  day  to  maintain  sup^- 
vision  over  a  parolee.  Any  saving  of 
money  or  time  on  the  part  of  the  Board, 
however,  la  insignificant  when  compared 
with  the  value  obtained  by  restori^ 
human  dignity  and  self-confidence  to 
long-term  parolees  whose  conduct  has 
earned  them  a  right  to  such  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  atd 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKKR.  Is  there  objecti4>n 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  froim 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  H 
4333,  the  bill  under  immediate  considera- 
tion, would  authorize  the  Parole  Boai-d 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  terminate, 
at  its  discretion,  direct  supervision  ofi  a 
parolee  in  cases  where,  after  a  substah- 
tial  period  of  direct  supervision,  t^ie 
parolee  appears  to  have  made  a  favc^- 
able  adjustment.  The  committee  undar- 
stands  that  the  bill  in  no  way  authoriaes 
the  shortening  or  termination  of  the  a(c- 
tual  parole  period. 

HJR.  4333  was  proposed  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Board  of  Commissioners  af- 
ter intensive  study  by  its  Committee  pn 
Prisons.  Probations,  and  Parole.  Subse- 
quent testimony  before  the  District  Com- 
mittee by  tile  Corporation  Counjsel  and 
the  Parole  Board  disclosed  that  thare 
are  a  number  of  cases  where  paroleies 
who  have  made  excellent  adjustments 
have  been  under  the  required  supervision 
for  periods  of  20  years  or  more.  Paroles 
in  some  cases  are  for  life,  along  wiith 
the  presently  required  supervision. 

However,  the  authorities  are  of  t^e 
firm  opinion  that  continued  mandatory 
supervision,  after  an  apparent  good  ad- 
justment, could  prove  to  be  detrimental 
over  the  long  run — evidenced  by  a  6fi- 
pressed  mental  attitude  which  could  ^- 
danger  the  previous  good  adjustment. 

The  authorities  emphasize  that  they 
are  seeking  discretionary  authority  only, 
and  further,  that  a  favorable  recommen- 
dation by  the  parolee's  supervisory  parole 
oflBcer  will  be  a  prerequisite  to  considera- 
tion of  any  such  case  by  the  Parole 
Board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  know,  the  purpose 
of  parole  is  a  humanitarian  effort  to  give 
the  parolee  an  opportunity  tc  rehabili- 
tate himself  under  supervisory  guidance. 
However,  if  it  is  amply  apparent,  af  tet  a 
suitably  extended  period,  that  the  parolee 
has  made  a  good  adjustment,  then,  ac- 
cording to  expert  opinion,  continued  di- 
rect supervision  could  be  self-defeating. 


Legislation  similar  to  this  has  alrMKly 
been  enacted  on  the  Federal  level  when 
Congress,  in  1958.  granted  discretionary 
authority  to  the  U.S.  Board  of  Parole  to 
discharge  Federal  prisoners  from  parole 
supervision.  Several  States  have  also 
enacted  similar  measures. 

The  District  Committee  is  assured  that 
enactment  of  this  bill  would  in  no  way 
result  in  expense  to  the  District;  on  the 
contrary,  a  possible  saving  may  well  re- 
sult by  way  of  a  reduction  of  the  csise- 
load  of  the  supervisory  personnel  of  the 
Parole  Board. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  immediate  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  4333. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


REMOVAL    OF    UNSAFE   BUILDINGS 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R. 
7441)  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  remove  danger- 
ous or  unsafe  buildings  sind  parts  there- 
of, and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
March  1,  1899,  as  amended,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Colimibla  to 
remove  dangerous  or  unsafe  buildings  and 
parts  thweof,  and  for  other  pxorposes",  ap- 
proved March  1,  1889  (30  Stat.  928.  as 
amended;  title  5.  ch.  5,  D.C.  Code,  1961  edi- 
tion) ,  is  amended  by  striking  the  term  "In- 
spector of  buildings"  wherever  such  term 
appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Commissioners".  The  first  sentence  of  the 
first  section  of  such  Act  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  "his  opinion"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "their  opinion"  and 
by  striking  "he  shall"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "they  shall". 

Sec.  2.  The  first  section  of  such  Act.  as 
amended  (sec.  5-501.  D.C.  Code.  1961  edi- 
tion). Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"The  term  'Commissioners'  means  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
sitting  as  a  board  or  the  agent  or  agents 
designated  by  them  to  perform  any  function 
vested  in  said  Commissioners  by  this  Act." 

Sec.  3.  Section  3  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
(sec.  5-503.  DC.  Code,  1961  edition).  U 
amended  by  striking  the  third  sentence 
therefrom. 

Sec.  4.  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  March  1, 
1899  (30  Stat.  923).  as  amended  (sec.  5-504. 
D.C.  Code,  1961  edition),  la  hereby  amended 
(a)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  after 
"Sec.  4";  (b)  by  Inserting  "any  dead,  dan- 
gerous, or  diseased  tree,  or  part  thereof." 
after  "excavation,"  In  the  first  sentence;  (c) 
by  striking  "excavation"  In  the  second 
sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ex- 
cavation, or  any  dead,  dangerous,  or  dis- 
eased tree,  or  part  thereof,";  (d)  by  striking 
"or  parts  thereof,  or  miscellaneous  accumu- 
lation of  material  or  debris"  in  such  sec- 
ond sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 


"or  parts  thereof,  any  miscellaneous  accumu- 
lation of  material  or  debris,  or  any  dead  or 
dangerous  tree,  or  part  thereof,  or  the  re- 
moval or  spraying  of  any  diseased  tree";  (e) 
by  striking  from  the  second  sentence  "bear 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  10  per  centum  per 
annum  until  paid,  and  be  carried  on  the 
regular  tax  rolls  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  shall  be  collected  In  the  manner  provided 
for  the  collection  of  general  taxes"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "be  collected  In  the 
manner  provided  In  section  6  of  this  Act"; 
(f)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
4(a)  the  following  sentence:  "Within  the 
meaning  of  this  section,  a  dead  tree  shall 
be  any  tree  with  respect  to  which  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
their  designated  agent  have  determined  that 
no  part  thereof  Is  living;  a  dangerous  tree 
Is  any  tree  or  part  thereof,  living  or  dead, 
which  the  said  Commissioners  or  their  des- 
ignated agent  shall  find  Is  In  such  condition 
and  Is  so  located  as  to  constitute  a  danger 
to  j)erson8  or  propyerty  on  public  space  In 
the  vicinity  of  such  tree;  and  a  diseased 
tree  shall  be  any  tree  on  private  property 
In  such  a  condition  of  Infection  from  a 
major  pathogenic  disease  as  to  constitute.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  said  Commissioners  or 
their  designated  agent,  a  threat  to  the  health 
of  any  other  tree.",  and  (g)  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion : 

"(b)  The  authority  conferred  on  the  Com- 
missioners under  subsection  (a)  with  respect 
to  the  removal  of  dangerous  and  diseased 
trees  constituting  a  nuisance  shall  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Commissioners  only  after  every 
reasonable  effort  has  been  made  to  abate 
such  nuisance  other  than  by  the  removal 
of  any  such  tree,  or  part  thereof." 

Sec.  5.  Such  Act,  as  amended,  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  the  following  sections  Immedi- 
ately after  section  4.  reading  as  follows: 

"Sec.  5.  The  Commissioners  shall  deter- 
mine the  cost  and  expense  of  any  work  per- 
formed by  them  under  the  authority  of  the 
first  four  sections  of  this  Act.  Including  the 
cost  of  making  good  damage  to  adjoining 
premises  (except  such  as  may  have  resulted 
from  carelessness  and  willful  recklessness  in 
the  demolition  or  removal  of  any  structure) 
less  the  amount.  If  any.  received  from  the 
sale  of  old  material,  and  shall  assess  such 
cost  and  expense  upon  the  lot  or  ground 
whereon  such  structure,  excavation,  or 
nuisance  stands,  stood,  was  dug,  was  located, 
or  existed,  and  this  amount  shall  be  collected 
In  the  manner  provided  In  section  6  of  this 
Act.  Any  person,  corporation,  partnership, 
syndicate,  or  company  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  first  three  sections  of  this 
Act  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform 
any  act  required  by  such  sections  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $60  for 
each  and  every  day  said  person,  corporation, 
partnership,  syndicate,  or  company  falls  to 
perform  any  act  required  by  such  sections. 

"Sec.  8.  Any  tax  authorized  to  be  levied 
and  collected  under  this  Act  may  be  paid 
without  Interest  within  sixty  days  from  the 
date  such  tax  was  levied.  Interest  of  one- 
half  of  1  per  centum  for  each  month  or  part 
thereof  shall  be  charged  on  all  unpaid 
amounts  from  the  expiration  of  sixty  days 
from  the  date  such  tax  was  levied.  Any  such 
tax  may  be  paid  In  three  equal  Installments 
with  Interest  thereon.  If  any  such  tax  or 
part  thereof  shall  remain  unpaid  after  the 
expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  such 
tax  was  levied,  the  property  against  which 
said  tax  was  levied  may  be  sold  for  such  tax 
or  unpaid  pxjrtlon  thereof  with  Interest  and 
penalties  thereon  at  the  next  ensuing  annual 
tax  sale  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  property  sold  for  delin- 
quent general  real  estate  taxes.  If  said  tax 
with  Interest  and  penalties  thereon  shall 
not  have  been  paid  In  full  prior  to  said  sale." 

Sec.  6.  Section  5  of  such  Act.  as  amended 
(sec.  5-505,  DC.  Code.   1961  edition),  is  re- 
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numbered  "Sec.  7."  and  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  Any  notice  required  by  thle 
Act  to  be  served  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  served  when  served  by  any  of  the  follow- 
ing methods :  ( 1 )  When  forwarded  to  the  last 
known  address  of  the  owner  as  recorded  In 
the  real  estate  assessment  records  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  by  registered  or  certified 
mall,  with  return  receipt,  and  such  receipt 
shall  constitute  prima  facie  evidence  of  serv- 
ice upon  such  owner  If  such  receipt  Is  signed 
either  by  the  owner  or  by  a  person  of  suit- 
able age  and  discretion  located  at  such  ad- 
dress: Provided,  That  valid  service  upon  the 
owner  shall  be  deemed  efTected  If  such  notice 
shall  be  refused  by  the  owner  and  not  de- 
livered for  that  reason;  or  (2)  when  de- 
livered to  the  person  to  be  notified;  or  (3) 
when  left  at  the  usual  residence  or  place  of 
business  of  the  person  to  be  notified  with 
a  person  of  suitable  age  and  discretion  then 
resident  or  employed  therein;  or  (4)  If  no 
such  residence  or  place  of  bvislness  can  be 
found  in  the  District  of  Columbia  by  rea- 
sonable search,  then  If  left  with  any  per- 
son of  suitable  age  and  discretion  employed 
at  the  office  of  any  agent  of  the  person  to 
be  notified,  which  agent  has  any  authority 
or  duty  with  reference  to  the  land  or  tene- 
ment to  which  said  notice  relates;  or  (6)  If 
any  such  notice  forwarded  by  registered  or 
certified  maU  be  retiuTied  for  reasons  other 
than  refusal,  or  If  personal  service  of  any 
such  notice,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  can- 
not be  effected,  then  If  published  on  three 
consecutive  days  In  a  dally  newspaper  pub- 
lished In  the  District  of  Columbia;  or  (6)  if 
by  reason  of  an  outstanding  unrecorded 
transfer  of  title  the  name  of  the  owner  In 
fact  cannot  be  ascertained  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt,  then  If  served  on  the  owner 
of  record  In  a  manner  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided. Any  notice  to  a  corporation  shall, 
for  the  puri>ose8  of  this  Act.  be  deemed  to 
have  been  served  on  such  corporation  If 
served  on  the  president,  secretary,  treasurer, 
general  manager,  or  any  principal  officer  of 
such  corporation  In  the  manner  hereinbefore 
provided  for  the  service  of  notices  on  natu- 
ral persons  holding  property  In  their  own 
right,  and  notices  to  a  foreign  corporation 
shall,  for  the  piu-poses  of  this  Act,  be  deemed 
to  have  been  served  If  served  personally  on 
any  agent  of  such  corporation,  or  If  left 
with  any  person  of  suitable  age  and  dis- 
cretion residing  at  the  usual  residence  or 
employed  at  the  usual  place  of  business  of 
such  agent  In  the  District  of  Colxmibia. 

"'b)  In  case  such  notice  Is  served  by  any 
method  other  than  personal  service,  a  copy 
of  such  notice  shall  also  be  sent  to  the  owner 
by  ordinary  mall." 

Sbc.  7.  Such  Act.  as  amended,  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  a  new  section  Immediately  after 
section  7.  as  renumbered  by  this  amendatory 
Act,  reading  as  follows: 

"Sec  8.  Whenever  the  Commissioners  find 
that  any  building  or  part  of  a  building, 
staging,  or  other  structure,  or  an3rthlng  at- 
tached to  or  connected  with  any  building  or 
other  structure  or  excavation  shall  cause  a 
building  to  be  unsafe  for  human  occupancy, 
they  shall  give  notice  of  such  fact  to  the 
owner  or  other  person  having  an  Interest  In 
such  building,  and  to  the  occupant  or  occu- 
pants thereof.  If  within  five  days  after  such 
notice  has  been  served  upon  such  owner  or 
other  Interested  person,  such  building  or 
part  thereof  has  not  been  made  safe  for  hu- 
man occupancy,  the  Commissioners  may  or- 
der the  use  of  such  building  or  part  thereof 
discontinued  until  It  has  been  made  safe: 
Provided,  That  If  In  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
missioners the  unsafe  condition  of  the  build- 
ing or  part  thereof  Is  such  as  to  be  Immi- 
nently dangerous  to  the  life  or  limb  of  any 
occupmnt,  the  Commissioners  may  order  the 
Immediate  discontinuance  of  the  use  of 
such  building  or  part  thereof.  Any  person 
occupying,  or  permitting  the  occupancy  of, 


such  building  or  part  thereof  in  violation 
of  such  order  of  the  Commlseloners  shall  be 
fined  not  more  thjtn  $300  or  imprlscmed  for 
not  more  than  thirty  days." 

Sec.  8.  Section  8  of  such  Act,  as  amended, 
Is  renumbered  "Ssc.  9." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

1.  Page  2,  Une  20,  strike  out  "  "excava- 
tion" "  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "  "exca- 
vation," ". 

2.  Page  2,  lines  23  and  24,  strike  out  "  "or 
parts  thereof,  or  mlsceUaneous  accumulation 
of  material  or  debris"  "  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "  ",  parts  thereof  or  miscellaneous 
accumulation  of  material  or  debris"  ". 

The  conunlttee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill,  UH.  7441,  as  set  forth 
in  House  Report  No.  842,  which  was  re- 
quested by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  is  to  amend  the 
act  authorizing  the  removal  of  dangerous 
and  unsafe  buildings,  or  parts  thereof, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  follows: 

First.  Provide  for  a  uniform  method 
of  assessment  of  costs  incurred  by  the 
District  in  connection  with  wortc  done 
in  making  repairs  to  unsafe  structures, 
either  when  the  urgency  of  the  situa- 
tion necessitates  immediate  repairs  by 
the  District,  or  when  the  District  finds 
it  necessary  to  make  such  repairs  be- 
cause the  owner  has  failed  to  comply, 
within  a  period  of  10  days,  with  a  notice 
ordering  the  repairs  made. 

Second.  Include  dead,  dangerous,  or 
diseased  trees  among  the  nuisances 
which  the  Commissioners  may  abate  un- 
der the  act. 

Third.  Provide  new  sections  to  the  act 
relating  to  notice  to  owners  and  evacu- 
ation of  unsafe  buildings. 

Fourth.  Modernize  the  act  by  strik- 
ing out  the  obsolete  title,  "inspector  of 
buildings,"  wherever  it  occurs  and  sub- 
stituting the  word  "Commissioners." 
There  has  been  no  Inspector  of  Buildings 
In  the  District  for  many  years,  and  the 
function  at  one  time  performed  by  this 
oflBcer  was  transferred  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioners  by  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  5.  in  1952. 

Under  present  law,  when  any  struc- 
ture in  the  District  Is  found  to  be  un- 
safe and  the  public  safety  necessitates 
immediate  corrective  action,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Commissioners  are  au- 
thorized to  make  such  repairs  or  take 
such  corrective  steps  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. Where  immediate  action  is  not 
necessary  and  the  owner  of  the  building 
does  not  Initiate  repairs  by  noon  of  the 
day  following  the  serving  of  a  notice  by 
the  Commissioners,  the  Commissioners 
are  authorized  to  order  a  survey,  the 
report  of  which  is  served  upon  the  owner. 
If  the  owner  falls  to  comply  with  any 
order  Included  In  this  notice  within  a 
period  of  10  days,  then  the  District  is 
authorized  to  do  the  work  required  to 
make  the  building  safe.  In  either  case, 
the  expense  incurred  by  the  District  may 
be  assessed  against  the  property.  The 
owner  then  has  90  days  in  which  he 
may  pay  the  amount  assessed  without 
interest;  after  that  time,  any  unpaid 
amount  bears  Interest  at  the  rate  of  10 
percent  per  year  and  can  be  collected 
In  the  same  manner  as  general  District 


of  Columbia  taxes.  However,  there  Is 
presently  no  provision  In  the  act  of  a 
definite  time  by  which  the  assessment 
must  eventually  be  paid.  HJl.  7441 
would  remove  this  weakness  In  the  pres- 
ent act,  by  adding  a  new  section  limiting 
to  60  days  the  period  during  which  the 
assessment  may  be  paid  without  interest, 
and  providing  for  interest  at  the  rate  of 
one-half  of  1  percent  per  month  or  por- 
tion thereof,  on  any  part  of  the  assess- 
ment remaining  unpaid  at  the  expiration 
of  such  period  of  60  da3rs.  This  tax 
would  be  payable  In  three  equal  install- 
ments, with  Interest,  and  If  any  part 
remains  unpaid  at  the  ^end  of  2  years 
after  the  assessment  Is  nxade,  then  the 
property  would  be  subject  to  tax  sale. 

There  is  also  a  provision  in  HJl.  7441 
which  would  authorize  the  Conunission-  "^ 
ers  to  impose  a  fine  of  $50  per  day  for 
each  day  in  which  the  owner  of  a  prop- 
erty fails  to  comply  with  a  notice  requir- 
ing correction  of  unsafe  conditions.  We 
are  informed  that  the  intent  of  this  pro- 
vision is  to  encourage  owners  to  make 
their  own  repairs  of  relatively  minor  un- 
safe conditions,  thus  eliminating  the 
need  for  District  action  in  such  cases. 

The  present  law  provides  also  for  the 
abatement  by  the  District  of  nuisances 
such  as  dangerous  holes  or  excavations, 
abandoned  veliicles,  and  debris  of  any 
kind,  as  they  may  affect  the  public 
health,  comfort,  safety,  and  welfare 
which  are  present  on  any  lot  or  parcel 
of  land  in  the  District,  when  the  owner  of 
such  property  fails  to  abate  the  nuisance 
within  a  period  of  5  days  after  being 
served  a  notice  to  do  so.  A  fine  of  $50 
per  day  for  such  failure  to  comply  is  pro- 
vided here  also,  upon  conviction  of  the 
owner  in  court.  The  principal  change 
which  H.R.  7441  would  incorporate  in 
this  section  of  the  present  act  is  to  add 
dead,  dangerous,  or  diseased  trees  to  the 
list  of  nuisances  coming  under  its  pur- 
view. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Commissioners  has  informed  this  com- 
mittee that  such  dead,  dangerous,  or 
diseased  trees  pose  a  real  problem  in  the 
District  at  this  time,  for  which  reason 
their  being  listed  as  abatable  nuisances 
is  justified.  This  view  has  been  sup- 
ported by  the  District  of  Colimibia  De- 
partment of  Licenses  and  Inspections, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Department 
of  Public  Health. 

For  some  years,  under  the  authority 
of  an  agreement  between  the  UJ5.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  National 
Park  Service,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Department  of  Highways  and  TraflSc, 
District  employees  have  removed  trees 
afficted  with  Dutch  elm  disease  from 
private  property  in  the  city  when  the 
owners  have  failed  to  remove  them.  In 
these  instances,  the  District  employees 
have  been  acting  as  agents  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  However,  the  city  has 
never  had  any  authority  to  remove  trees 
from  private  property  for  any  reason 
other  than  the  presence  of  Dutch  elm 
disease. 

This  provision  of  HJl.  7441,  which 
would  grant  this  authority,  specifies  that 
a  "dead"  tree  is  one  of  which  no  part  Is 
living,  a  "dangerous"  tree  must  constitute 
a  danger  to  persons  or  property  on  pub- 
lic space,  and  a  "diseased"  tree  must  be 
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one  which  is  Infected  with  a  major 
pathogenic  disease  which  cau£es  it  to  b^ 
a  threat  to  the  health  of  any  other  tre^. 
Alao.  It  Is  stipulated  further  that  the  au- 
thority to  remove  a  dangerous  or  diseased 
tree  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Commlsh 
sloners  only  after  every  reasonable  eifotft 
has  been  made  to  abate  the  condition  b|r 
other  means. 

The  Chief  of  Quarantines  and  Heai^ 
ings.  Plant  Quarantine  Division,  XJ3.  De^- 
partiaent  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Supei*- 
intendent  of  National  Capital  Pai^  hav« 
expressed  their  endorsement  of  the  Com- 
missioners' request  for  this  authoritjy 
with  respect  to  diseased  trees. 

As  in  the  case  of  unsafe  structural  con- 
ditions, it  Is  proposed  in  Hit.  7441  that 
costs  to  the  District  incurred  when  the 
city  Is  obliged  to  abate  these  nuisances 
will  be  assessed  as  taxes  against  the  prop- 
erties, and  collected  in  the  same  maimer. 

The  present  act  specifies  methods  of 
serving  the  notices  referred  to  above,  and 
establishes  an  order  of  precedence  for 
the  use  of  these  methods.  This  bill  seeks 
to  amend  this  section  by  eliminating  this 
order  of  precedence  so  as  to  provide 
greater  flexibility  in  the  choice  of  meth- 
ods of  serving  notice.  Further,  this  bill 
provides  that  whenever  any  method 
other  than  personal  service  is  utilized,  ,a 
copy  of  the  notice  shall  also  be  sent  to 
the  owner  by  mall.  I 

B.B..  7441  will  also  provide  the  Con^- 
missloners  with  authority  to  order  an  un- 
safe building  vacated,  by  serving  Of 
proper  notice,  when  in  their  Judgmeilit 
the  condition  is  imminently  dangerous  to 
the  occupants.  Failure  of  any  occupaot 
to  obey  such  an  order  would  be  punish- 
able by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $300,  or  lr>- 
prisonment  for  not  more  than  30  da3^. 

At  a  public  hearing  conducted  by  Sub- 
committee No.  5  on  September  13,  1968, 
no  opposition  to  this  bill  was  expressed. 

Mr.  BROYHTTJi  of  Virginia.  MJr. 
Speaker,  this  bill  offers  several  slgnllj- 
cant  improvements  to  the  present  lalw 
which  authorizes  the  District  of  Colun>- 
bia  Commissioners  to  remove  dangero|is 
or  unsafe  buildings.  j 

The  above-mentioned  law,  enacted  bn 
March  1,  1899,  provides  that  in  the  event 
a  structure  in  the  District  is  found  to 
be  unsafe  and  dangerous  from  any  cause, 
and  if  the  owner  of  the  property,  aft^r 
being  notified  by  the  District,  falls  to 
remedy  the  unsafe  condition,  the  Dlstrlict 
is  authorized  to  make  such  repairs  pr 
take  such  other  corrective  action  as  m>y 
be  necessary  for  public  safety.  Also,  If 
public  safety  requires  immediate  actlciin, 
the  Commissioners  are  empowered  to 
take  such  action.  The  expense  of  aiy 
work  performed  by  the  District  under 
this  act  may  be  assessed  against  tne 
property,  with  Interest  at  the  rate  of  jlO 
percent  per  year,  if  the  owner  has  net 
paid  the  amount  within  90  days.  Hof?- 
ever,  there  Is  presently  no  specific  tlijie 
when  the  assessment  as  a  tax  shall  be 
paid.  This  bill  will  strengthen  this  pairt 
of  the  act  by  reducing  the  period  for 
payment  of  such  costs  without  interest 
to  60  days.  Increasing  the  rate  of  interest 
thereafter  to  one-half  of  1  percent  p|er 
month,  and  providing  for  sale  of  t|ie 
property  at  tax  sale  U  the  amount  has 
not  been  paid  in  full  within  2  years  aft>er 


the  asseasment  ts  levied.  Also,  the  bill 
prtvoaea  a  fine  of  $50  for  each  day  the 
required  aetl<xi  la  not  taken  by  the 
owner. 

The  present  act  provides  also  for  the 
abatement  of  nuisances  which  may  exist 
on  any  lot  or  parcel  of  land  in  the  Dis- 
trict, such  as  dangerous  holes  or  excava- 
tions, abandoned  vehicles,  or  miscel- 
laneous debris  of  any  kind,  which  may 
be  deemed  to  affect  the  public  health, 
comfort,  safety,  and  welfare.  As  in  the 
case  of  unsafe  structures,  such  nuisances 
may  be  abated  by  the  District  If  the  own- 
er fails  to  comply  with  notice,  and  costs 
to  the  District  of  such  work  would  come 
imder  the  same  new  provisions,  de- 
scribed above,  as  the  bill  provides  In  the 
case  of  vmsafe  structures. 

In  this  connection,  however,  a  major 
provision  of  this  bill  would  be  to  au- 
thorize the  Conunissioners  to  remove 
dangerous  trees  from  private  property. 
At  present,  this  may  be  done  only  In  the 
case  of  trees  afflicted  with  Dutch  elm 
disease,  through  agreement  between  the 
U.S.  Depsurtment  of  Agriculture,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Department  of  Highways. 
However,  we  understand  that  dead,  dan- 
gerous, and  diseased  trees  constitute  a 
problem  which  justifies  their  being  con- 
sidered abatable  nuisances,  and  this  bill 
will  so  provide,  with  several  safeguards 
to  property  owners  against  Improper  use 
of  this  authority.  First,  a  diseased  tree 
must  be  one  which  Is  afflicted  with  a 
major,  pathogenic  disease,  and,  second, 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  spare  as 
much  of  a  tree  as  possible,  in  corrective 
action  taken  under  this  authority. 

This  bill  will  also  provide  the  Com- 
missioners, for  the  first  time,  with  au- 
thority to  order  and  enforce  the  evacua- 
tion of  a  building  which  is  deemed  to  be 
unsafe  for  habitation,  imtU  suitable  re- 
pairs are  made. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duced this  bill  at  the  request  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, for  the  purpose  of  amending  the 
present  law  pertaining  to  the  repair  or 
removal  of  dangerous  or  unsafe  build- 
ings, which  dates  back  to  1899. 

Under  present  law,  when  a  structure  in 
the  city  is  found  to  be  dangerous  or  un- 
safe from  any  cause,  the  District  is 
authorized  to  take  iminediate  steps  to 
correct  the  condition  if  imminent  danger 
to  the  public  safety  exists,  and  if  such  im- 
mediate action  is  not  necessary  then 
notice  is  served  to  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty. F\irther  provision  is  made  for  the 
District  to  repair  or  remove  the  structure, 
as  may  be  necessary,  if  the  owner  fails  to 
do  so  within  a  10-day  period,  and  the  ex- 
pense incurred  by  the  District  in  any 
such  operation  may  be  assessed  against 
the  property. 

This  bill  will  amend  this  section  of  the 
present  act  by  authorizing  a  penalty  of 
$50  per  day  to  be  Imposed  against  the 
property  owner  for  each  day  he  fails  to 


comply  with  notice  to  correct  an  vmsafe 
condition.  Also,  the  time  during  which 
the  assessment  against  his  property  may 
be  paid  without  interest  is  reduced  from 
90  to  60  days,  the  interest  rate  is  estab- 
lished at  0.5  percent  per  month  or  part 
thereof,  and  provision  is  made  for  the 
disposition  of  the  property  at  tax  sale  If 
the  assessment  remains  unpaid  for  2 
years. 

Further  improvement  in  the  present 
law  is  accomplished  by  eliminating  the 
order  of  precedence  presently  required  In 
the  use  of  the  various  methods  of  serv- 
ing notices  to  property  owners.  This  bill 
will  also  authorize  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Commissioners  to  enforce  the  re- 
moval of  hazardous  trees  from  private 
property,  such  as  those  which  are  dead, 
structurally  dangerous,  or  afflicted  with 
a  major  pathogenic  disease.  This  ad- 
junct to  the  present  law  Is  recommended 
by  the  National  Park  Service,  the  VS. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  District 
of  Columbia  Department  of  Public 
Health,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  De- 
partment of  Highways  and  TraflBc. 

The  final  major  feature  of  this  bill  Is 
to  authorize  the  Commissioners  to  order 
the  evacuation  of  a  dangerous  or  unsafe 
building,  or  any  part  thereof,  whenever 
in  their  judgment  the  safety  of  the  oc- 
cupants necessitates  such  action. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  proposed  leg- 
islation Is  constructive  and  in  the  public 
Interest,  and  am  pleased  to  offer  this 
measure  for  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

REPEAL  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
CREDIT  UNIONS  ACT 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R. 
8313)  to  repeal  the  District  of  Columbia 
Credit  Unions  Act.  to  convert  credit  un- 
ions incorporated  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  to  Federal  credit  unions,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  any 
credit  union  organized  under  the  District  of 
Columbia  Credit  Unions  Act  (47  Stat.  326), 
as  amended,  may  apply  for  conversion  Into  a 
Federal  credit  union  by  filing  with  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Biueau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Director), 
pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  a  ma- 
jority of  Its  directors,  an  organization  cer- 
tificate meeting  the  requirements  of  section 
4  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12  UJS.C. 
1753).  as  amended. 

Skc.  2.  The  Director  shall  approve  any  suclv 
organization  certificate  meeting  such  require- 
ments. Upon  such  apf»-oval,  the  applicant 
credit  union  shall  become  a  Federal  credit 
union,  and  shall  be  vested  with  all  of  the 
assets  and  shaU  continue  responsible  for  all 
of  the  obligations  of  such  applicant  credit 
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union  to  the  same  extent  as  though  the  con- 
version had  not  taken  place. 

Sec.  3.  Any  District  of  Columbia  credit  un- 
ion converting  Into  a  Federal  credit  union  in 
accordance  with  this  Act  shall  thereupon  be 
subject  to  the  limitations,  vested  with  the 
powers,  and  charged  with  the  liabilities  con- 
ferred and  Imposed  by  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  upon  credit  unions  organized 
thereunder,  except  that — 

(1)  no  fee  shall  be  Imposed  upon  a  credit 
union  converting  piirsuant  to  this  Act  as  an 
Incident  to  Its  conversion; 

(2)  any  loan  or  Investment  made  by  a 
credit  union  converting  pursuant  to  this 
Act  In  conformity  with  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Credit  Unions  Act  prior  to  Its  con- 
version, which  does  not  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
and  Is  still  outstanding  at  the  time  of  con- 
version, shall  be  liquidated  at  or  before  ma- 
turity or.  if  It  has  no  maturity  date,  In  a  pru- 
dent manner  and  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time;  and 

(3)  a  credit  union  converting  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  submit  proposed  bylaws  to  the 
Directed'  for  his  approval  after  Its  conversion, 
but  not  later  than  thirty  days  following  Its 
next  annual  meeting  or  six  months  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  whichever  is  later: 
Provided,  That  any  existing  bylaw  Inconsist- 
ent with  any  other  requirement  of  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Act  shall  be  deemed  null 
and  void. 

Sec.  4.  Effective  thirty  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Credit  Unions  Act  (47  Stat.  326) ,  as  amended, 
is  repealed  and  all  organization  certificates 
Issued  thereunder  and  still  in  force  are  re- 
voked. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill,  H.R.  8313  as  set 
forth  in  House  Report  840.  is  to  repeal 
the  District  of  Columbia  Credit  Unions 
Act,  as  amended  (47  Stat.  326;  D.C.  Code 
26-501.  1961  ed.).  and  permit  credit 
unions  presently  incorporated  under  the 
provision  of  that  act  to  be  chartered 
under  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act. 

Under  existing  law,  credit  unions  may 
receive  charters  from  the  State  in  which 
they  are  located,  including  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act,  as  amend- 
ed ( 12  U.S.C.  1751 ) .  At  the  present  time, 
there  are  159  credit  unions  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  chartered  under  the 
Federal  Act.  and  16  chartered  under  the 
District  of  Columbia  Act.  All  are  super- 
vised, however,  by  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  respective 
acts.  Thus,  while  the  credit  unions 
chartered  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  subject  to  regulation  by  the  District 
of  Colmnbia  Commissionei-s,  all  audit- 
ing functions  are  carried  out  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Federal  Ci-edit  Unions.  As  a 
result,  any  recommendation  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions  must  first  be  communicated  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, who  in  their  discretion  have 
authority  to  carry  out  or  to  reject  such 
recommendation.  All  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  bylaws  of  the  16  credit 
unions  chartered  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia must  be  approved  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Board  of  Commissioners. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  this  committee  that 
in  the  Interest  of  efficiency  and  uni- 
formity In  the  regulation  of  all  credit 
unions  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  all 
of  the  District  of  Coliunbia  Commission- 
ers functions  under  the  District  of  Co- 


lumbia Credit  Unions  Act  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Federal  Credit  Unions. 

Moreover,  this  transfer  of  functions 
to  the  Federal  agency  appears  desirable 
for  other  reasons  as  well.  The  District 
of  Columbia  Credit  Unions  Act  was  ap- 
proved in  1932,  approximately  2  years 
before  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  was 
passed,  and  since  that  date  virtually  no 
changes  have  been  made  to  bring  the  op- 
eration of  the  credit  unions  chartered 
by  the  District  into  line  with  more  mod- 
ern practices.  As  recently  as  1959.  how- 
ever, the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  was 
amended  and  modernized  in  several  im- 
portant respects.  For  example,  these 
amendments  permit  credit  unions  char- 
tered under  the  Federal  act  to  establish 
loan  offices  and  to  allow  single  signa- 
ture loans  up  to  $750.  Also,  the  boards 
of  directors  of  such  credit  unions  may 
now  declare  dividends  either  semiannu- 
ally or  annually.  Prior  to  1959,  only  an- 
nual dividends  were  authorized.  In  con- 
trast to  these  practices,  under  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Credit  Unions  Act  un- 
secured loans  are  permitted  only  up  to 
a  limit  of  $300.  and  the  members  must 
still  approve  any  dividend  rate  as  recom- 
mended by  the  board  of  directors.  Also 
such  dividends  are  authorized  only  on  an 
annual  basis.  Thus,  the  provisions  of 
HJl.  8313  would  enable  the  16  credit 
unions  presently  chartered  under  the  ob- 
solete District  of  Columbia  act  to  op- 
erate on  a  comparable  basis  with  the 
other  159  local  credit  unions  with  whom 
they  must  compete. 

Still  a  further  consideration  of  prime 
importance  is  the  fact  that  if  any  Federal 
Ck)vernment  agency  whose  credit  union 
is  chartered  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  move  from  the  District  for  any 
reason,  its  credit  union  would  become 
nonfunctional.  It  would  not  be  permit- 
ted to  operate  as  a  credit  union  outside 
of  the  District,  nor  could  it  convert  to 
either  a  State  or  a  Federal  charter  due 
to  the  lack  of  a  conversion  provision 
in  the  code.  Furthermore,  such  a  credit 
union  could  not  liquidate  as  a  District 
of  Columbia  chartered  organization  for 
the  purpose  of  rechartering  except  under 
the  coi-porate  liquidation  laws,  which 
many  smaller  credit  unions  could  not 
afford. 

At  a  public  hearing  held  on  September 
13,  1963,  this  committee  was  informed 
that  this  proposed  legislation  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Bureau 
of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Credit  Union  League 
on  behalf  of  all  the  16  credit  unions  pres- 
ently chartered  under  the  District  of 
Columbia  Credit  Unions  Act.  No  oppo- 
sition was  expressed  to  the  passage  of 
the  bill. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  16  District 
of  Columbia  credit  unions  which  would 
be  affected  by  this  legislation,  which  was 
submitted  to  this  committee  by  the  at- 
torney for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Credit  Union  League : 
CEEorr  Unions  Organized  Undek  the  Pko- 

VISIONS  or  TECE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CRED- 
IT Unions  Act 
1.   Agricultural   Employees   Credit   Union, 

room  1407,  South  Building,  U.S.  Department 

of  Agriculture,  Washington.  D.C. 


2.  CAPICO  Employees  Credit  Union,  806 
Channlng   Place  NE.,   Washington,  D.C. 

3.  Department  of  Commerce  Credit  Union 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  ro<xn  2032.  Com- 
merce Building.  14th  and  E  Streete  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

4.  District  Government  Employee*  Credit 
Union,  room  5029.  Municipal  Center  Building, 
300  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

5.  Educational  Employees  Credit  Union, 
Cardoza  High  School,  13th  and  Clifton  Streets 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

6.  FEU  Local  262  Credit  Union,  room  7549, 
Internal  Revenue  Building,  12th  Street  and 
Constitution  Avenue  NW. 

7.  Navy  Yard  Credit  Union  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  building  44.  U.S.  Naval  Weap- 
ons Plant.  Washington,  D.C. 

8.  Post  Office  Department  Employees  Cred- 
it Union,  room  1424,  Post  Office  Department 
Building,  12th  Street  and  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

9.  Railway  Mall  Service  Credit  Union,  room 
2037,  city  poBt  office  buUdlng,  Washington, 
D.C. 

10.  Standard  Credit  Union  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  building  37.  National  Bureau  of 
Standto-ds,  Washington,  DC. 

11.  Veterans'  Administration  Employees 
Credit  Union,  room  C-57.  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Building.  810  Vermont  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

12.  Washington  Postal  employees  Credit 
Union,  room  3112.  city  post  office  building. 
North  Capitol  Street  and  Massachusetta 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

13.  Western  Union  Employees  Credit  Un- 
ion.   1405    G   Street   NW..   Washington,  DC. 

14.  GAO  Employees  Credit  Union,  room 
6424,   441    G   Street  I'TW.,   Washington.   D.C. 

15.  In-Com-Co  Credit  Union  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Washington,  D.C. 

16.  Police  Credit  Union,  room  2072.  Munici- 
pal Center  BuUdlng.  300  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  BROYHTT.Ii  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  re- 
peal the  District  of  Columbia  Credit 
Unions  Act  and  to  bring  credit  unions 
now  chartered  in  the  District  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act. 

At  present,  there  are  176  credit  unions 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  chartered 
under  the  Federal  act,  and  J6  which  are 
chartered  under  the  Dismct  act.  All 
are  supervised  by  the  Director  of  tlie 
Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  pursu- 
ant to  provisions  of  the  respective  acts. 
There  is  dual  authority  in  connection 
with  the  District-chartered  credit 
unions,  however,  because  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioners  are  authorized 
to  approve  their  organization  certifi- 
cates, to  suspend  or  revoke  their  licenses, 
and  to  approve  their  bylaws.  The  Com- 
missioners do  not  wish  to  continue  this 
Joint  authority,  however,  and  have  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  all  their  functions 
under  the  District  of  Columbia  Credit 
Unions  Act  should  be  transferred  to  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions  in  the  interests  of  efficiency  and 
uniformity  of  regulation. 

All  16  of  the  present  District-char- 
tered credit  unions  favor  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation,  because  their  position 
in  relation  to  the  176  Federal -chartered 
credit  unions  has  become  disadvanU- 
geous.  The  reason  for  this  Is  that  In 
1959,  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  was 
changed  to  allow  more  modem  opera- 
tion of  credit  unions  in  the  area  char- 
tered under  the  Federal  act.  For  exam- 
ple, it  allowed  the  establishment  of  loan 
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offices,  the  lasaanoe  of  single  signature 
loans  to  the  extent  of  $750,  and  the  dec- 
laratkm  of  dividends  by  the  Board  (^ 
Directors  either  annually  or  semiannu-? 
ally.  The  provisions  of  the  District  oC 
ColTunbia  Credit  Unions  Act,  on  the  other 
hand,  allow  none  of  these  privileges.  For 
example,  the  members  of  such  credit 
unions  must  still  approve  the  dividend 
rate  as  recommended  by  the  Board  o| 
Directors,  and  dividends  may  be  paid 
only  on  an  ft"""*i  basis.  Also,  unset 
cured  loans  are  lin:ilted  to  $300.  I 

Further,  some  of  the  18  District-char- 
tered credit  unions  are  in  connection 
with  Federal  Government  agencies,  and 
should  these  agencies  move  from  the 
District,  their  credit  unions  would  be* 
come  inoperative. 

I  am  informed  that  for  technical  rea-» 
sons,  it  Is  not  feasible  for  District-char- 
tered credit  unions  to  change  their  sta* 
tus  under  present  law  and  become  char* 
tered  under  the  Federal  act.  Hence,  th# 
provisions  of  this  bill  ai^^ear  to  oifer  th^ 
only  practical  means  by  which  these  If 
organizations  may  come  under  the  Ju*. 
rlsdiction  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  and  be  placed  in  a  position  where 
they  may  operate  on  a  comparable  basl$ 
with  the  other  176  credit  unions  in  th0 
city. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  thint 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re^ 
consider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMEND  UPE  INSURANCE  ACT 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  hi 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R. 
8355)  to  amend  the  Life  Insurance  Com* 
pany  Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  (40 
Stat,  1145).  approved  June  19,  1934,  afe 
amended,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the  Hous^ 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  t4> 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Alai- 
bama?  j 

There  was  no  ob j  ection .  | 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Rcpreaevtativea  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sectioii 
8.  chapter  III  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act  (4$ 
Stat.  1146)  U  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
beginning  thereof  "(a)"  and  by  Btrlklng  the 
figure  "SIOO.OOO"  In  the  first  sentence  there^ 
(rf  and  Inflating  In  lieu  thereof  the  figure 
"•600.000",  and  by  adding  the  following  sul>- 
sectlon: 

"(b)  No  ctKnpany  shall  be  exempt  from  thfe 
provisions  of  this  section  by  reason  of  i1> 
having  been  Incorporated  in  the  District  c|: 
elsewhere  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
subsection,  except  that  in  the  case  of  con:«- 
pcuiies  authorized  In  the  District  of  Colun>- 
bia  on  (date  of  passage)  and  continuously 
authorized  thereafter  without  any  Increase  or 
broadening  of  authority,  the  minimum  cap- 
ital required  of  a  stock  company  shall  not 
be  Increased  by  this  section." 

SBC.  a.  (a)  SubaecUon  10(b)  (U)  of  sectioh 
35  of  chapter  m  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  (48  Stat.  1146)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(ii)  If  such  acquisition  will  not  cause  the 
acquiring  company's  aggregate  cost  of  iq- 
vestments  under  this  paragraph  to  exceed,  ih 
the  case  of  a  capital  stock  company,  thte 
amount  of  capital,  surplus,  and  oontingencfy 
reecrves  in  excess  of  tTSO.OOO,  or,  in  the  caae 


of  a  mutual  company,  the  amount  of  svirplus 
and  contingency  reservee  in  exceoa  of  1160,- 
000." 

"(b)  SubsecUon  15(11)  of  section  35  of 
chapter  III  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  words  "the  amount  of  capital,  sur- 
plus, and  contingency  reserves  In  excess  of 
$150,000,"  and  subetitutlng  therefor  the  fol- 
lowing; "in  the  case  of  a  capital  stock  com- 
pany, the  amount  of  capital,  surplus,  and 
contingency  reserves  in  excess  of  $760,000 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  mutual  company,  the 
anjount  of  surplus  and  contingency  reserves 
in'excess  of  $150,000." 

Sec.  3.  The  first  sentence  of  section  9  of 
chapter  ni  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act  (48 
Stat.  1145)  is  amended  by  striking  the  words 
"two-thirds  of  its  stockholders"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "stockholders 
representing  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  cap- 
ital stock  entitled  to  vote". 

S»c.  4.  Section  10  of  chapter  in  of  the 
Life  Instirance  Act  (48  Stat.  1145)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  at  the  beginning  thereof  "(a" 
and  by  adding  the  following  paragraph: 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  hereof  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  an  amendment  of  the  articles 
of  incorporation  providing  for  an  increase 
of  capital  stock  wherein  said  amendment 
provides  that  said  increase  wUl  be  reserved 
for  Issuance  in  connection  with — 

"(1)  the  acquisition  of  the  ownership  or 
control  of  another  Insurance  company  as  an 
afllllate  or  subsidiary  pursuant  to  subsection 
10(b)  of  section  35  of  chapter  HI  of  the  Life 
Insxirance  Act  (D.C.  Code  85-535  10(b)): 
Provided,  however.  That  no  such  acquisition 
shall  be  consximmated  until  it  has  been  ap- 
proved or  ratified  by  stockholders  represent- 
ing at  least  a  majority  of  the  capital  stock 
entitled  to  vote; 

"(2)  the  granting  of  options  to  officers  or 
employees  of  the  company  to  purchase  au- 
thorized but  unissued  shares  of  stock  of  the 
company,  for  such  consideration  and  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  fixed 
by  the  board  of  directors:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  (a)  at  no  time  shall  the  number 
of  shares  reserved  for  this  purpose  exceed, 
in  the  aggregate.  6  per  centum  of  the  total 
authorized  shares  of  stock  of  the  company; 
(b)  no  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  total 
number  of  shares  authorized  to  be  optioned 
may  be  made  available  to  any  Individual 
under  any  and  all  options  Issued  to  him  by 
the  company;  (c)  no  option  shall  be  granted 
to  any  individual  within  two  years  follow- 
ing the  termination  of  his  employment  with 
an  insurance  company  authorized  to  do  busi- 
ness in  the  District  of  Colimibla.  other  than 
the  company  granting  the  option  or  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  company  granting  the  oi>- 
tlon;  (d)  the  option  price  of  shares  subject 
to  any  such  option  shall  not  be  less  than 
95  per  centum  of  the  fair  market  value  of 
such  shares  at  the  time  the  option  is  grant- 
ed and  shall  be  not  less  than  the  par  value 
of  such  shares;  (e)  any  such  option  shall  not 
be  transferable  except  by  will  or  the  laws 
of  descent  and  distribution;  (f)  any  such 
option  shall  not  be  exercisable  after  the  ex- 
piration of  10  years  from  the  time  the  op- 
tion is  granted;  or 

"(3)  the  paying  of  stock  dividends: 
Prortd^d,  That  at  no  time  shall  the  nimiber 
of  shares  of  reserved  unissued  stock  exceed 
the   number  of   shares  of    issued    and  out- 
standing shares  of  stock  of  said  company." 

Sic.  5.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  which  is  at  least 
ninety  days  after  its  approval. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  H.R.  8355,  as  set  forth  in 
House  report  841,  is  to  amend  the  Life 
Insiu-ance  Company  Act  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  (48  Stat.  1145;  D.C.  Code, 
sec.  35-508)  In  three  particulars  wherein 
the  present  law  Is  deemed  inadequate; 
namely,  by,  first,  increasing  the  capital 


stock  reqviirements  of  life  insurance  com- 
panies, second,  permitting  changes  in  the 
corporate  charter  with  the  consent  of 
stockholders  representing  two-thirds  of 
the  voting  stock,  and,  third,  authorizing 
the  retention  by  insurance  companies  of 
unissued  stock  for  certain  limited  pur- 
poses. 

H.R.  8355  Is  similar  in  substance  to 
H.R.  12546  of  the  87th  Congress,  which 
passed  the  House  on  September  14.  1962. 
This  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  with 
some  minor  amendments,  but  did  not  go 
to  conference  before  the  session  ended. 
The  present  bill  is  quite  similar  also  to 
H.R.  6640,  which  was  introduced  by 
Chairman  McMillan  on  May  28,  1963. 
The  present  bill  incorporates  certain 
changes,  however,  to  meet  questions 
raised  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Su- 
perintendent of  Insurance  and  the  Cor- 
poration Coiinsel  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  committee  is  advised  that 
H.R.  8355  is  acceptable  to  these  officials. 

The  first  amendment  in  the  bill  re- 
lates to  section  8  of  the  Life  Insurance 
Act  which  now  requires  that  capital 
stock  life  Insurance  companies  orga- 
nized under  District  of  Columbia  laws 
must  have  a  minimum  paid-up  capital 
stock  of  $100,000,  plus  paid-up  surplus 
equal  to  50  percent  of  the  capital  stock. 

This  minimum  figure  of  $100,000  was 
established  in  1941,  and  no  longer  rep- 
resents a  realistic  minimum  requirement 
for  a  life  insurance  company.  Actually, 
there  are  25  States  which  now  require 
$200,000  or  higher  capital  stock  assets 
for  life  insurance  companies.  Also,  Con- 
gress in  1940  (54  Stat.  1070;  D.C.  Code, 
sec.  35-1316)  increased  from  $10,000  to 
$150,000  the  amount  of  capital  required 
of  a  fire  and  casualty  insurance  com- 
pany. However,  although  the  present 
bill  as  introduced  would  have  raised  this 
minimum  for  stock  life  insurance  com- 
panies to  $500,000.  the  testimony  submit- 
ted to  Subcommittee  No.  5  at  its  public 
hearing  on  October  4,  1963,  did  not  jus- 
tify. In  the  opinion  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  increasing  of  the  minimum  require- 
ment to  this  extent.  Hence,  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee  approved 
the  increase  under  this  bill  to  $200,000. 
This  Is  consistent  with  action  taken  by 
the  committee  last  year,  in  connection 
with  HJL  12546.  The  bill  conUins  a 
"grandfather  clause,"  so  that  in  all  fair- 
ness the  bill  will  not  Impose  any  increase 
of  capital  requirements  in  the  case  of 
existing  life  insurance  companies,  either 
domestic  or  foreign. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  which  was  not 
present  in  the  earlier  version,  would 
amend  section  35  of  the  Life  Insurance 
Act  dealing  with  authorized  investments, 
in  order  to  conform  it  to  the  change  in 
the  required  capital. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act  in  order 
to  clarify  the  procedure  by  which  the 
corporate  charter  may  be  amended. 
The  present  language  of  the  law  could 
be  construed  to  require  the  written  con- 
sent of  two- thirds  of  the  stockholders 
to  a  charter  amendment,  regardless  of 
the  number  of  shares  which  such  stock- 
holders may  represent.  This  bill  would 
make  it  clear  that  amendments  require 
the  consent  of  stockholders  represent- 
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ing  at  lease  two-thirds  of  the  voting 
stock;  and  in  this  respect,  the  bill  sub- 
scribes to  generally  accepted  corporate 

Section  4  of  the  bill  amends  section  10 
of  the  Life  Insurance  Act  which  now  re- 
quires that  all  shares  of  authorized 
capital  stock  of  a  District  life  insurance 
company  must  be  issued  within  1  year, 
unless  an  extension  of  time  is  granted 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance. 
The  bill  would  permit  life  insurance 
companies  to  retain  authorized  but  un- 
issued stock  for  certain  limited  pur- 
poses, namely  the  acquisition  of  owner- 
ship or  control  of  another  life  insurance 
company,  the  granting  of  stock  options, 
and  the  payment  of  stock  dividends.  The 
bill  imposes  certain  protective  restric- 
tions upon  the  authorization  of  ad- 
ditional shares  for  any  of  these  three 
purposes: 

First.  Acquisitions  of  another  insur- 
ance company  will  require  approval  of 
the  stockholders  by  a  majority  vote,  and 
must  also  be  approved  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Insurance  imder  last  year's 
amendment  to  the  insurance  law. 

Second.  The  authorization  of  shares 
for  stock  options  to  ofiBcers  and  em- 
ployees would  be  subject  to  limitations 
designed  to  assure  that  only  reasonable 
use  would  be  made  of  stock  options.  For 
example,  no  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
total  authorized  shares  may  be  used  for 
stock  options  and  no  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  shares  optioned  may  be 
granted  to  any  one  individual.  Second, 
options  may  not  be  granted  to  an  em- 
ployee of  another  insurance  company 
licensed  in  the  District  of  Columbia  until 
2  years  after  termination  of  his  employ- 
ment with  such  company.  Third,  the 
option  price  must  be  at  least  95  percent 
of  the  fair  market  value  of  the  shares 
at  the  time  the  option  is  granted  and 
may  in  no  event  be  less  than  par  value. 
Further,  such  options  may  not  be  trans- 
ferred except  on  death,  and  options  may 
not  run  for  more  than  10  years.  Stock 
options  are  now  widely  recognized 
throughout  American  industry  as  an  im- 
portant method  of  executive  compensa- 
tion and  incentive.  This  bill  will  fur- 
ther the  public  interest  by  assuring  that 
stock  options  issued  by  District  life  insur- 
ance companies  will  be  subject  to  rea- 
sonable terms  and  conditions. 

Third.  The  third  purpose  for  which 
authorized  shares  may  be  reserved  is  in 
order  to  pay  stock  dividends.  This  will 
bring  the  District  life  insurance  laws  into 
line  with  the  prevailing  laws  of  most 
other  jurisdictions. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  bill  im- 
poses a  limitation  on  the  number  of 
shares  of  stock  which  may  be  authorized 
for  any  of  those  three  purposes,  by  re- 
quiring that  the  number  of  reserved 
shares  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  the 
number  of  issued  and  outstanding  shares. 
The  purpose  of  this  limitation  is  to  avoid 
excessive  authorization  of  reserve  stock 
and  to  maintain  a  reasonable  relation- 
ship between  such  authorization  and  the 
issued  shares. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  provides  for  the 
effective  date  thereof. 

No  opposition  to  this  bill  was  offered 
at  the  hearings.  On  the  other  hand,  its 


enactment  is  recommended  by  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Superintendent  of  Insurance 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  by  lead- 
ing stock  insurance  companies  of  the  Dis- 
trict, namely.  Equitable  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  Acacia  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
General  Services  Life  Insurance  Co., 
(government  Employees  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  Peoples  Life  Insurance  Co.,  United 
Services  Life  Insurance  Co.,  and  Variable 
Annuity  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill  is  designed  to  amend 
and  improve  the  District  of  Columbia 
Life  Insurance  Act  with  respect  to  stock 
life  insurance  companies  licensed  in  the 
District. 

The  present  law  requires  stock  life  in- 
surance companies  doing  business  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  have  a  minimum 
of  $100,000  in  capital  with  a  surplus  of 
50  percent  thereof,  or  a  total  of  $150,000. 
When  this  requirement  was  enacted,  ap- 
proximately 30  years  ago,  $150,000  prob- 
ably was  an  adequate  amount  for  the 
protection  of  the  policyholders.  How- 
ever, in  my  opinion  this  figure  has  be- 
come wholly  unrealistic  and  inadequate 
in  the  face  of  today's  economic  condi- 
tions, and  thus  I  thoroughly  approve  the 
provision  of  the  first  section  of  this  bill 
which  would  increase  the  minimum 
capital  stock  requirement  to  $200,000  and 
also  retain  the  50  percent  surplus  stipu- 
lation. Twenty-five  States  now  have 
minimum  capital  stock  requirements  for 
life  insurance  companies  of  at  least 
$200,000  and  the  District  should  adopt  a 
similar  requirement.  Adequacy  of  capital 
and  surplus  is  particularly  essential  for 
the  protection  of  policyholders,  of  course, 
during  the  first  few  years  of  a  company's 
operations,  when  it  is  most  subject  to  the 
grave  hazards  of  Inexperience.  Con- 
sequently, I  approve  also  of  the  fair  and 
reasonable  provision  in  this  bill  which 
states  that  insurance  companies  pres- 
ently authorized  in  the  District  will  not 
be  required  to  increase  capital  and  sur- 
plus if  there  is  no  change  in  the  scope  of 
their  operations. 

This  bill  also  will  correct  an  un- 
wieldy situation  encountered  by  some  of 
our  local  stock  Insurance  companies 
with  respect  to  amending  their  articles 
of  incorporation.  Under  present  law, 
such  amendment  must  be  approved  by 
consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  company's 
stockholders.  Inasmuch  as  these  com- 
panies have  a  great  many  stockholders, 
who  may  be  scattered  throughout  the 
world,  this  poses  a  burdensome  problem. 
Also,  since  the  required  two-thirds  of 
the  stockholders  may  or  may  not  repre- 
sent an  aggregate  of  a  majority  of  the 
company's  stock,  the  will  of  the  majority 
is  not  necessarily  expressed  under  this 
system.  H.R.  8355  would  greatly  im- 
prove this  procedure,  in  my  opinion,  by 
specifying  that  a  company  may  amend 
its  charter  with  the  consent  of  persons 
holding  two-thirds  of  the  capital  stock. 
Present  law  provides  that  when  a  stock 
insurance  company  chartered  in  the  Dis- 
trict amends  its  articles  of  incorporation 
to  provide  for  an  increase  in  its  capital 
stock,  such  Increase  must  be  subscribed 
and  fully  paid  for  within  a  period  of  1 


year.  This  bill  would  waive  this  require- 
ment and  permit  stock  to  be  reserved 
for  issuance  in  connection  with  certain 
specified  purposes;  namely,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  ownership  or  control  of  other 
insurance  companies,  granting  of  stock 
options  to  ofiacers  or  employees  of  the 
company,  or  the  payment  of  stock  divi- 
dends. 

There  are  presently  six  principal  stock 
life  insurance  companies  operating  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  all  six 
endorse  this  proposed  legislation.  It  has 
the  approval  also  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Superintendent  of  Insurance  and 
the  Board  of  Commissioners. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  is  sound, 
forward-looking  legislation,  and  am 
pleased  to  lend  it  my  support. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  declare  my  support  of  this  bill  and 
support  of  the  amendments  and  to  say 
that  the  committee  has  gone  over  this 
rather  thoroughly  and  believe  that  these 
amendments  are  desirable  and  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  8355,  the  bill  under 
consideration  would  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Life  Insurance  Act  in  three 
instances  where  present  law  is  felt  to  be 
inadequate  by:  first,  increasing  the  capi- 
tal stock  requirements  of  life  insurance 
companies;  second,  permitting  changes 
in  the  corporate  charter  with  the  consent 
of  stockholders  representing  two-thirds 
of  the  voting  stock,  and  third,  authoriz- 
ing the  retention  by  Insurance  companies 
of  unissued  stock  for  certain  limited  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  requirements  of  pres- 
ent law  were  realistic  at  the  time  the  law 
was  enacted  but,  times  have  changed 
considerably  in  30  years  making  what 
was  adequate  then  totally  unrealistic 
now.  The  public  must  be  protected  and 
it  is  my  belief  that  Kit.  8355  is  a  most 
realistic  approach  to  updating  the  laW 
to  meet  the  present-day  problems  of  reg- 
ulating the  life  insurance  companies  in 
the  interests  both  of  the  pubUc  and  the 
industry. 

My  support  of  this  particular  bill 
stems,  in  part,  from  my  experience  with 
similar  legislation  while  I  served  in  the 
Iowa  Legislature.  As  I  review  the  record 
of  Iowa  experience  relating  to  insurance 
legislation  of  this  type,  it  is  graphically 
evident  that  the  insurance  law  there  has 
worked  out  extremely  well  and  very 
much  in  best  interest  of  the  public. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

1.  Page  1,  line  7,  strike  out  "  "$500,000"  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "  "$200,000"  ". 

2.  Page  2,  strike  out  lines  8  through  15, 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(48  Stat.  1145) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(U)  if  such 
acquisition  will  not  cause  the  acquiring  com- 
pany's aggregate  cost  of  investments  xinder 
this  paragraph  to  exceed,  in  the  case  of  a 
capital  stock  company,  the  amount  of  capi- 
tal, surplus,  and  contingency  reserves  In 
excess  of  $300,000.  or.  in  the  case  of  a  mutual 
comjmny,  the  amount  of  surplus  and  con- 
tingency reserves  in  excess  of  $150,000, 
and"  ". 

3.  Page  2,  line  16,  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks. 

4.  Page  2,  line  21,  strike  out  "$750,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$300,000". 
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0.  Pm«  2.  Un«  38.  ttrike  out  "IISO.OOO. 
and  Insert  In  llau  thereof  "$160,000."  ". 

6.  Pa«e  3.  strike  out  lines  6  and  7,  andi 
inaert  In  lieu  thereof  "  ginning  thereof  "(a)  •* 
and  by  adding  the  following  subsection :  ■•. 

7.  Page  3,  lines  11  and  12,  strike  out  "nn! 
connection  with"  and  Inacrt  In  lieu  thereof 
"for". 

8.  Page  3,  line  15.  strike  out  "pursuant  to"! 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "subject  to  th« 
limitations  of". 

8.  Page  4,  line  31.  Immediately  after  the 
semicolon  Insert  "or". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  t 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re-< 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcokd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection; 
to  the  re<iuest  of  the  gentleman  fromi 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yoiir  committee,  in  coiirse  of  considera-< 
tlon  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  studied 
tts  possible  efFeet  on  the  Investment  Com-> 
pany  Act  of  1940.  This  question  was  pre- 
sented to  the  SecTiritles  and  Exchange 
ConuuUsion.  The  Commission  indicated 
that  its  only  concern  was  that  the  lan-> 
guasre  ot  the  bill  should  not  be  construed 
to  amend  in  any  way  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  or  any  other  of  the 
Federal  security  laws.  Your  committee 
agrees  with  and  accordingly  adopts  the 
suggestion  of  the  Securities  and  Ex-* 
change  Commission,  and  expresses  the 
comoiittee's  clear  intent  that  no  con- 
struction of  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
shall  result  in  the  amendment  or  modi-« 
fication  of  tlie  Investment  Company  Act 
of  1940  or  any  other  of  the  Federal  se- 
curity laws. 

Tlie  bill,  as  amended,  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and 
a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  th 
table. 


EXEMPTIONS  FROM  A1TACHMENT$ 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  bjf 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis-f 
trlct  of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.Ri 
7882)  to  amend  the  act  of  March  3, 1901 , 
with  respect  to  exemptions  from  attach- 
ment and  certain  other  process  in  th^ 
case  of  persons  not  residing  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows:       j 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  ojf 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1107  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establlsk 
a  code  of  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia ', 
approved  March  3.  1901,  as  amended  (D.Q. 
Code,  sec.  15-403),  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsect- 
tlon:  I 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  wages  (as  defined  in  sectio^ 
1104A(f)  of  this  Act)  of  any  person  not  ret- 
siding  In  the  District  of  Columbia  who  does 
not  earn  the  major  portion  of  his  llvellhoo<l 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  exempt 
(without  claim  being  made  for  such  exemp» 
tlon),  from  attachment,  levy,  seizure,  o^ 
sale  by  any  process  or  proceeding  of  an|r 
court,  Judge,  or  officer  of  the  District  of  Cot- 
lumbla  In  the  same  amount  and  to  the  samb 
extent  as  is  provided  by  the  law  of  the  Stat^ 
In  which  such  person  resides  for  persons  re»- 
siding  therein." 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

1.  Pag*  1.  strike  out  lines  6  and  7,  and  In- 
sert In  Ucfl  thersoC  "amended  by  redesignat- 
ing subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (d)  and  by 
inserting  immediately  after  subsection  (b) 
the  following  new  subsection  (c) :". 

3.  Page  1,  line  8.  strike  out  '  "(d) '  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  *  "(c) '. 

3.  Page  3,  Une  1.  strike  out  "his  livelihood" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "such  wages". 

4.  Page  3,  line  3,  immediately  after  the 
word  "shall"  Insert  ",  in  any  case  arising 
out  of  a  contract  or  transaction  entered  into 
outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia,". 

5.  Page  3,  lines  3  and  3,  strike  out  "(with- 
out claim  being  made  for  such  exemption) ". 

6.  Page  3,  line  3,  immediately  after  "levy," 
Insert  "or". 

7.  Page  3.  line  4.  strike  out  "or  sale". 

8.  Page  3.  strike  out  line  8  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  'therein.  Whenever  any  claim 
is  made  for  an  exemption  from  attachment 
pxirsuant  to  this  subsection,  the  burden 
shall  be  upon  the  plaintlif  to  prove  that  the 
contract  or  transaction  involved  in  the  case 
was  entered  into  within  the  District  of 
Columbia." '. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  stop  a  practice 
which  has  develo[>ed  in  relation  to  the 
use  of  garnishment  laws  in  a  way  which 
enables  a  creditor  to  do  indirectly  what 
he  is  not  permitted  to  do  directly  In  his 
own  jurisdiction. 

This  practice  involves  the  filing  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  an  action  for 
garnishment  against  an  employer  who 
also  has  a  business  in  Maryland,  so  as  to 
secxu'e  payment  by  attachment  of  wages 
from  an  employee  who  is  not  a  resident 
of  the  District  The  object  of  such  prac- 
tice is  to  escape  the  limitations  in  States 
outside  the  District,  regarding  exemp- 
tions from  garnisliment  in  favor  of  em- 
ployees. This  bill  is  designed  to  assure 
that  where  an  action  in  such  a  case  is 
brought  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
ncxiresident  defendant  involved  will  be 
entitled  to  the  same  exemptions  as  are 
provided  by  law  in  the  State  in  which  the 
said  defendant  may  reside. 

Maryland  law,  for  example,  provides 
for  an  exemption  from  attachment  of 
wages  and  salaries  in  the  amount  of  $100 
for  each  pay  period.  In  a  month,  or  AVs 
weeks,  this  exemption  would  aggregate 
$433.  Your  committee  has  been  in- 
formed that  some  persons  In  the  debt 
collection  business  have  found  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  garnishment  law 
provides  a  lower  exemption;  namely,  90 
percent  of  the  first  $200  per  month  of 
wages,  80  percent  of  the  next  $300  per 
month,  and  50  percent  of  all  above  $500 
per  month.  In  the  case  of  a  worker  earn- 
ing a  wage  of  $100  per  week,  or  $433  per 
month,  therefore,  an  employee's  entire 
salary  would  be  exempt  fi^m  attach- 
ment in  Maryland,  but  in  the  District  of 
Coliunbia  only  $366.40  per  month  would 
be  exempt,  leaving  $66.60  per  month  sub- 
ject to  garnishment. 

Accordingly,  your  committee  was  ad- 
vised that  Baltimore  creditors,  with 
claims  against  employees  living  and 
working  in  Baltimore,  have  in  several 
instances  determined  that  the  employers 
also  have  places  of  business  In  the  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia  and  hence  are  subject 
to  service  of  garnishment  or  attachment 
process  In  the  I^trlct.  and  accordingly 
have  brought  their  claims  to  Washing- 
ton and  filed  suits  here,  laying  an  attach- 
ment against  the  wages  of  the  employee 
debtor  in  the  hands  of  the  employer,  thus 
escaping  the  exemption  from  attach- 
ment provided  by  Maryland  laws. 

This  same  procedure  could  conceivably 
be  adopted  by  collection  agencies  from 
any  State  if  the  employer  maintains  a 
place  of  business  in  the  District,  so  that 
he  would  be  subject  to  the  service  of 
garnishment  process  here. 

This  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
It  was  never  intended  that  District  of 
Columbia  law  should  serve  as  a  collection 
medium  against  employees  who  live  else- 
where, work  elsewhere,  and  may  even 
never  have  been  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. This  bill  Is  intended  to  so 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  law  as 
to  terminate  this  practice  by  granting  to 
nonresidents  of  the  District  the  exemp- 
tions from  garnishment  and  attachment 
of  wages  afforded  by  their  local  State 
laws. 

At  a  public  hearing  held  on  Septem- 
ber 13.  1963.  a  representative  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Corporation  Counsel 
stated  that  the  District  of  Colimibla 
Commissioners  felt  some  misgivings 
about  certain  aspects  of  this  proposed 
legislation,  and  Subcommittee  Chairman 
HUDDLESTON  rcQucsted  that  the  Corpora- 
tion Counsel  review  the  bill  and  present 
for  the  subcommittee's  consideration 
amendments  which  the  Commissioners 
feel  might  make  the  bill  compatible  with 
District  of  Columbia  policy. 

Accordingly,  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  subcommittee,  on  October  4,  1963, 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  submitted  several 
amendments  which  would  not  alter  the 
original  purpose  of  the  bill,  but  which 
they  felt  would  remove  their  objections 
to  it.  The  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  accepted  these  amendments. 

The  letter  from  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, under  date  of  October  1,  1963, 

follows : 

October  1, 1963. 
Hon.  John  L.  McMillan, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, US.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  DcAS  Ma.  McMn.iJiN:  The  Commlfislon- 
ers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  for  re- 
port H.R.  7882,  88th  Congress,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  March  3,  1901,  with  respect  to 
exemptions  from  attachment  and  certain 
other  process  in  the  case  of  persons  not  re- 
siding in  the  District  of  Colxmibla. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  amend  section 
1107  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish 
a  code  of  law  for  the  District  of  Coliunbia," 
approved  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  1363).  as 
amended  ({  15-403.  DC.  Code,  1961  ed),  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  thereto  which 
would.  In  certain  cases  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, exempt  from  attachment  the  wages  of 
nonresidents  of  the  District. 

The  blU  would  exempt  from  attachment, 
levy,  seizure,  or  sale  by  any  process  or  pro- 
ceeding of  any  court,  Judge,  or  officer  of  the 
District  the  amount  of  wages  of  any  person 
not  a  resident  of  the  District  and  not  earning 
the  major  portion  of  his  Uvellhood  In  the 
District  In  the  same  amount  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  Is  granted  by  the  law  of  the  State 
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In  which  such  person  resides  to  residents  of 
such  State.  The  bill  provides  that  the  tenn 
"wages"  Includes  wages,  salary,  commis- 
sions, or  other  compensation  for  services  as 
defined  in  section  llOA(f)  of  the  act.  as 
amended  by  the  act  approved  August  4,  1959 
(73  Stat.  276;  J15-317(c),  D.C.  Code,  1961 
ed.).  In  addition,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
exemption  shall  be  granted  without  any 
claim  being  made  therefor. 

Testimony  given  on  September  13,  1963, 
during  a  hearing  on  H.R.  7882  before  Sub- 
committee No.  5  revealed  that  the  bill  is 
principally  designed  to  end  a  practice  involv- 
ing attachment  of  wages  of  nonresident 
debtors  by  actions  Initiated  In  District  of 
Columbia  courts  by  nonresident  creditors 
who  are  able  to  press  garnishment  suits 
against  the  employers  of  such  nonresident 
debtors  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  em- 
ployers happen  to  maintain  offices  In  the 
District. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  Conunlssloners  that 
the  objective  of  the  bill  has  merit,  for.  In 
their  belief,  a  District  of  Columbia  court 
should  not  be  made  a  vehicle  for  the  gar- 
nishment of  wages  of  persons  whose  States 
may  provide  certain  exemptions  not  pro- 
vided In  this  Jurisdiction. 

However,  the  Commissioners  believe  that 
the  bill  In  its  present  form  is  objectionable 
in  that  it  may  Impose  a  heavy  biurden  on  the 
courts  of  the  District  and  may  place  citizens 
and  businessmen  in  the  District  In  a  dis- 
advantageous position  when  dealing  with 
nonresidents  who  may  later  be  subject  to 
attachment  of  their  wages. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  bill.  If  enacted, 
would  require  a  Judicial  determination  as 
to  the  place  where  the  major  portion  of  a 
person's  livelihood  Is  earned.  Such  a  deter- 
mination can  Involve  the  complicated  ques- 
tion of  what  constitutes  a  person's  liveli- 
hood since  the  term  may  Include  Income 
other  than  wages.  The  Commlslsoners  ac- 
cordingly suggest  that  the  bill  be  amended 
by  striking  the  words  "his  Uvellhood"  In 
line  1,  page  2,  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "such  wages".  This  would  pro- 
vide the  courts  a  more  definite  factor  in  de- 
termining whether  a  nonresident  debtor  has 
a  claim  to  an  exemptlcHi. 

Further,   the   bUl.   in  effect,   would   grant 
an  automatic  exemption  without  any  claim 
being  made  therefor,  thereby  placing  an  un- 
due burden  on  the  courts.     The  courts  may 
be  expected.  In  proper  cases,  to  continue  to 
issue  writs  of  attachment  of  wages  of  non- 
residents;   but.  In   any  case  where  a  non- 
resident debtor  would  be  entitled  to  an  au- 
tomatic  exemption    under   the   bill   as  It   Is 
now  written,  the  facts  showing  that  he  is  so 
entitled  need  not  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  court.     Thus  the  court,  on  its 
own  motion,  may  be  required  In  each  case 
involving  attachment  of   wages   of   a  non- 
resident to  take  steps  to  determine  whether 
such  nonresident  Is  entitled  to  an  exemption, 
whether  such  person  Is  In  fact  a  nonresident, 
and  whether  he  earns  a  majc«-  portion  of  his 
livelihood  outside  the  District.    In  addition, 
the  court  would  need  to  inquire  as  to  the 
amount  of  any  exemption,  if  any,  which  is 
provided  by  the  State  in  which  the  person 
resides.     Therefore,  the  Commissioners  sug- 
gest that  page  2.  lines  2  and  3  of  the  bill  be 
amended  by  striking  so  much  as  reads  "with- 
out claim  being  made  for  such  exemption)". 
With  regard  to  claims  for  exemption  from 
attachment,  existing  law  provides  In  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  1107  of  the  act  (58  SUt. 
818;    §  15-403(c),  D.C.  Code,  1961,  ed.)    that 
a  notice  of  claim  of  exemption,  or  motion  to 
quash  attachment  or  other  process  against 
exempt  property  or  money,  may  be  filed  with 
the  court  either  by  the  debtor,  his  spouse. 
or  a  garnishee,  and  the  court  Is  directed  to 
act  upon  such  notice,  motion,  or  other  claim 
of  exemption.     This  section  permlU  a  gar- 


nishee located  in  the  District  to  claim  an  ex- 
emption in  the  District  of  Coliunbia  court 
on  behalf  of  a  nonresident  debtor.  The 
Commissioners  feel  that  the  making  of  a 
claim  for  exemption  would  more  proi>erly 
assist  the  court  in  reaching  the  determina- 
tions which  would  be  required  by  H.R.  7882, 
especially  if,  as  the  Commissioners  suggest, 
the  automatic  exemption  provision  be 
eliminated. 

Finally,  the  Commissioners  believe  that  the 
Interests  of  District  residents  and  merchants 
require  that  the  effect  of  the  bill  be  limited 
to  those  cases  arising  out  of  contracts  and 
transactions  entered  Into  outside  of  the  Dis- 
trict. This  would  provide  assurance  that 
District  merchants,  for  example,  would  not 
be  limited  by  the  laws  of  the  place  of  resi- 
dence of  those  persons  coming  Into  the  Dis- 
trict to  do  business  here.  In  such  cases,  the 
Commissioners  believe  that  any  exemptions 
to  be  provided  should  be  those  granted  by  the 
laws  of  the  District.  Accordingly,  the  Com- 
missioners suggest  that  the  blU  be  amended 
by  Inserting  in  line  2.  page  2,  immediately 
following  the  word  "shall ",  ".  in  any  case 
arising  out  of  a  contract  or  transaction  en- 
tered Into  outside  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia.". In  addition,  the  Commissioners  feel 
the  burden  of  showing  that  the  contract  or 
transaction  was  entered  Into  within  the  Dis- 
trict should  be  placed  upon  the  person  seek- 
ing the  attachment.  To  so  provide,  the  Cc«n- 
missioners  suggest  that  the  blU  be  fiu-ther 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before 
the  quotation  mark  on  line  8,  page  2,  the 
following  new  sentence: 

"Whenever  any  claim  is  made  for  an  ex- 
emption from  attachment  pursuant  to  this 
subsection,  the  burden  shall  be  upKjn  the 
plaintiff  to  prove  the  contract  or  transaction 
Involved  In  the  case  was  entered  Into  within 
the  District  of  Columbia." 

For  purposes  of  clarification,  the  Commis- 
sioners also  suggest  that  the  bill  be  amended 
as  f  oUows : 

(a)  Page  2.  line  3,  immediately  before  the 
word  "seizure"  Insert  "or". 

(b)  Page  2.  line  4,  strike  "or  sale". 

(c)  Page  1,  line  8.  strike  the  subsection 
designation  "(d)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  therecrf 
"(c)". 

(d)  Page  2,  add  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  2.  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  Is 

hereby  redesignated  as  subsection  (d)." 

With  the  amendments  suggested  in  the 
foregoing  discussion,  the  Commissioners 
would  offer  no  objection  to  enactment  of 
HJl.  7882. 

Sincerely  yoiu«. 

Walter  N.  Tobrine«. 
President,  Board  of  Commissioners, 

District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  BROYHELL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill,  which  I  wish  to  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  in  the  House, 
would  amend  the  present  law  regarding 
exemptions  from  garnishment  and  at- 
tachment of  wages  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

At  present,  Maryland  laws  regarding 
such  exemptions  from  garnishment  are 
more  restrictive  than  are  those  of  the 
District.  For  example,  a  wage  of  $100 
per  week  would  be  totally  exempt  from 
garnishment  in  Maryland,  but  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  more  than  $65  of 
this  income  would  be  subject  to  garnish- 
ment In  a  period  of  1  month.  Because 
of  this  situation,  and  because  other  pro- 
visions of  the  District  of  Columbia  law 
presently  do  not  forbid  the  practice,  we 
understand  that  collection  agencies  In 
Baltimore,  for  example,  may  have  ac- 
counts   involving    persons    living    and 


working  In  that  city,  but  whose  em- 
ployers also  maintain  oflBces  or  places  of 
business  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
in  such  cases  are  filing  actions  against 
them  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
is  done,  of  course,  because  greater 
amoimts  of  wages  are  subject  to  gar- 
nishment in  the  District. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  continuation  of 
this  practice,  which  of  course,  can  in- 
volve other  States  as  well  as  Maryland, 
first  because  I  feel  that  it  is  an  unfair 
utilization  of  the  time  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  courts  and  a  resulting  expense 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  taxpayers, 
and  secondly  because  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Congress  ever  intended  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  court  to  be  made  a 
vehicle  for  the  garnishment  of  wages  of 
persons  who  neither  reside  nor  work  in 
the  District,  merely  because  the  States 
of  their  residence  may  provide  certain 
exemptions  not  provided  In  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

This  bill  will  correct  this  situation 
by  exempting  from  attachment  or  gar- 
nishment by  any  process,  the  wages  of 
a  person  who  is  not  a  resident  of  the 
District  and  who  does  not  earn  a  major 
portion  of  his  livelihood  in  the  District, 
to  the  same  extent  as  may  be  provided 
by  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  such 
p)erson  resides. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


INCREASE       PARTIAL       PAY       FOR 

SCHOOL   BOARD   EMPLOYEES   ON 

EDUCATIONAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  y\e\d  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Sisk]  to  call  up  for  consider- 
ation the  bill  H.R.  5337,  reported  by 
Subcommittee  No.  2  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  call  up  the  biU  (HJl.  5337)  to 
increase  the  partial  pay  of  educational 
employees  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  who  are  on  leave  of 
absence  for  educational  improvement, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  considered 
in  the  House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  c/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act  enUtled  'An  Act  to  prmlde 
educational  employees  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  with  leave  of 
absence,  with  part  pay,  for  purposes  of  edu- 
cational improvement,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  June  12.  1940  (54  Stot.  349: 
sec.  31-632  et  seq..  DC  Code.  1961  ed).  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"S«c.  3.  Any  employee  In  the  salary  class  of 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers 
whose  salary  U  fixed  by  the  first  secUon  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act 
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of  1055,  M  amended,  who  ia  granted  leave  pf 
absence  for  educational  purposes  under  Hxe 
provisions  of  tlilB  Act,  shall  receive  compe^i- 
satlon  during  the  period  of  such  leave  bf 
absence,  such  compensation  to  be  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  salary  which  he  would  ha^e 
received  and  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
he  were  on  active  duty  during  the  period  of 
such  leave  of  absence  reduced  by  (1)  the 
amount  of  contributions  which  he  Is  ije- 
qulred  to  make  to  the  retirement  fund  Bs 
provided  by  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  for  the 
retirement  of  public  school  teachers  in  tne 
District  of  Columbia'  approved  Augiist  1 7. 
194«  (60  Stat.  876).  as  amended  (DC.  Co^e, 
sec.  31-735.  1961  ed.),  (3)  any  contributions 
which  he  may  elect  to  make  to  group  life 
Insurance  as  provided  by  the  Federal  Ei»i- 
ployees  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  196* 
(68  Stat.  736),  as  amended  (5  US  C.  20(91 
(a)),  and  (3)  any  contributions  which  he 
may  elect  to  make  to  any  health  beneflts 
plan  as  provided  by  the  Federal  Employaes 
Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  (73  Stat.  7C8; 
5  use.  3002)." 

Sec.  a.  Section  4  of  such  Act  approvsd 
June  13,  1940,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4.  Any  employee  whose  salary  is  fix)ed 
by  the  first  section  of  the  District  of  Colu*i- 
bla  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955.  as  amended, 
other  than  employees  In  the  salary  class  of 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teache^, 
who  Is  granted  leave  of  absence  for  educa- 
tional purposes  under  the  provisions  of  t>ls 
act  shall  receive  compensation  during  the  pe- 
riod of  such  leave  of  absence,  such  compensa- 
tion to  be  equal  to  one-half  of  the  salary 
which  he  would  have  received  and  paid  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  he  were  on  active  d^^ty 
during  the  period  of  such  leave  of  absence 
or  equal  to  the  largest  amount  to  which  any 
employee  In  the  salary  class  of  elementary 
and  secondary  school  teachers  would  be  ^- 
tltled  If  given  such  educational  leave,  whldh- 
ever  Is  less,  either  payment  to  be  reduced  iby 

(1)  the  amount  of  contributions  which  l&ie 
employee  Is  required  to  make  to  the  retire- 
ment fund  as  provided  by  the  act  entitled 
"An  Act  for  the  retirement  of  public  school 
teachers  In  the  District  of  Columbia'  ap- 
proved Augxist  7,  1946  (60  Stat.  875),  as 
amended   (D.C.  Code.  sec.  31-725,  1961  ed.) , 

(2)  any  contributions  which  he  may  elect! to 
make  to  group  life  Insurance  as  provided 
by  the  Federal  Bmployees  Group  Life  In- 
sxirance  Act  of  1964  (68  Stat.  736),  as 
amended  (5  US.C.  2091  (a)),  and  (3)  aby 
contributions  which  he  may  elect  to  mtike 
to  any  health  benefits  plan  as  provided  by 
the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Acti  of 
1959  (73  Stat.  708;  6  US.C.  3002)  :  Provided, 
That  during  the  period  of  the  leave  of  ab- 
sence of  any  employee  who  Is  an  administra- 
tive or  supervisory  officer,  the  Board  of  Eau- 
catlon,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  may  authorize  the  tem- 
porary assignment  to  his  position  of  ^y 
teacher  or  officer  who  serves  under  such  ofDfcer 
on  leave  of  absence:  And  provided  furtlier. 
That  the  position  of  the  teacher  or  officer  so 
assigned  may  be  filled  dxu-lng  the  period  of 
such  absence  by  a  qualified  temporary  em- 
ployee." 

Sec.  3.  Section  5  of  such  act  approved 
June  12,  1940,  is  amended  by  striking  "teach- 
er or  officer"  in  the  two  places  where  it  Ap- 
pears therein  and  Inserting,  in  lieu  ther^f, 
"employee". 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  ajnd 
after  July  1,  1963. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move'to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  t^e 
gentleman  from  California  if  this  in- 
crease in  paid  leave  is  confined  exclu- 
sively to  the  need  for  educational  Mn- 
provements.  Or.  let  me  put  the  ques- 
tion this  way:  Would  this  provide  lor 


an  increase  in  the  leave  pay  of  a  teacher 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  who  Is  going 
to  join  the  Peace  Corps  and  teach  in  the 
Philippines  or  some  other  foreign  coun- 
try? 

Mr.  SISK.  It  would  not  cover  such  an 
incident  as  that.  It  covers  only  a  sit- 
uation where  the  teacher  has  filed  a 
complete  program  of  self-improvement 
by  going  back  to  college  to  work  on  ad- 
ditional degrees  and  additional  matters 
that  would  improve  her  teaching  ability. 
It  would  have  to  be  approved  by  the 
board  of  trustees,  the  school  board,  and 
by  the  Commissioners.  So  it  would  only 
apply  to  teachers  who  seek  to  go  out  for 
self-improvement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  a  teacher  went  to 
Ouagadougou  or  to  Tanganyika  or  some 
other  such  place  that  would  not  be  called 
self -improvement  ? 

Mr.  SISK.     No. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  one  or  two  questions.  As  I 
understand  it,  according  to  page  3  of  the 
report,  a  teacher  with  a  master's  degree 
can  get  $4,600  or  $4,700  a  year  while  they 
are  in  school  supposedly  increasing  their 
skill;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SISK.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man, would  the  salary  structure  of  the 
District  school  system  be  such  that  upon 
increasing  their  skills  they  would  then  be 
entitled  to  receive  more  money  than  they 
were  making  before  they  left  the  school 
system  for  self -improvement? 

Mr.  SISK.  As  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's question,  the  answer  is  "Yes." 
because  depending  upon  the  degree  which 
they  hold  and  the  position  which  they 
are  in,  relative  to  their  educational  back- 
groimd,  as  that  increases  it  does  increase 
their  basic  pay. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  In  other  words,  a 
teacher  with  a  master's  degree  can  get 
$4,600  or  $4,700  a  year  while  they  are 
away  in  school.  As  a  result  of  this  study 
the  teacher  may  acquire  a  doctor's  de- 
gree and  when  he  comes  back  with  a  doc- 
tor's degree,  he  will  make  more  money 
than  before? 

Mr.  SISK.    Yes ;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  How  does  this  compare 
with  the  situation  in  other  cities? 

Mr.  SISK.  At  the  time  we  held  the 
hearings  on  the  present  bill  we  did  com- 
pare it  with  school  systems  in  New  York, 
Dallas,  Cleveland,  San  Francisco,  and 
Chicago,  and  I  think  practically  all  of 
the  major  systems  in  the  United  States. 
We  found  in  many  instances  they  were 
paying  considerably  more  for  teachers 
who  went  back  to  school  in  the  way  of 
additional  pay  than  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia would  pay. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  for  me  to 
make  a  further  comment  here.  I  under- 
stand the  question,  because  this  partic- 
ular question  was  raised  at  the  time  of 
the  hearing  on  the  bill.  The  situation 
is  such  that  on  the  present  level  of  sal- 
aries that  teachers  receive,  they  simply 
cannot  acquire  a  sufficient  amount  of 
savings  to  afford  to  go  out  on  their  own 
and  give  up  their  salaries  for  a  year  to 
get  that  additional  training,  so  that  as 


a  result  they  are  precluded  from  doing 
the  things  that  we  feel  are  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  train  themselves  in  the 
manner  in  which  we  think  they  should. 
In  addition,  no  more  than  2  percent 
at  any  one  time  of  the  teachers  in  the 
District  could  be  on  such  leave  because 
of  the  requirements  here  that  they  are 
needed  for  teaching  the  youngsters  in 
the  District. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Would  the  gentleman 
be  more  direct  as  to  how  many  States 
have  such  provisions? 

Mr.  SISK.  As  far  as  I  know,  almost 
every  State  has  such  provisions.  These 
are  determined  by  the  individual  cities, 
not  the  States.  Each  local  school  district 
has  its  own  setup  under  the  laws,  of 
course,  within  that  State,  to  provide  for 
leave  pay.  Under  these  situations,  some 
use  one  particular  formula,  some  use 
another.  There  was  quite  a  difference  in 
the  pay.  Some  paid  half  of  their  sal- 
aries, some  used  certain  other  types  of 
formula.  Based  on  the  average,  the 
District  was  below  what  the  average  of 
the  States  were  paying. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Under  existing  law 
they  would  receive  aroimd  $3,700  in 
going  away  for  the  same  purposes? 

Mr.  SISK.  That  is  correct.  If  I  un- 
derstand the  illustration  the  gentleman 
used,  he  would  get  sui  Increase  of  about 
$800  over  what  he  gets  now. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  think  the  present  law 
is  adequate  under  these  circumstances 
and  I  would  like  to  be  recorded  as  op- 
posed to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  H.R. 
5337,  as  set  forth  in  House  Report  837, 
would  amend  the  present  law  with  re- 
spect to  partial  pay  of  educational  em- 
ployees of  the  public  schools  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  who  are  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  educational  Improvement,  by 
providing  that — 

First.  District  of  Columbia  teachers 
and  other  school  personnel  in  class  15  of 
the  present  salary  scale  for  school  em- 
ployees, while  on  leave  of  absence  for 
educational  purposes,  shall  receive  com- 
pensation equal  to  one-half  their  active 
duty  salaries,  less  deductions  for  retire- 
ment, group  life  insurance,  health  bene- 
fits, and  income  taxes; 

Second.  A  school  employee  in  any  of 
the  other  14  pay-scale  classes,  on  leave 
for  the  purpose  of  educational  improve- 
ment, shall  receive  compensation  equal 
to  one -half  his  active  duty  salary  or  the 
largest  amount  to  which  any  employee  in 
the  salary  class  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schoolteachers — class  15 — would 
be  entitled  while  on  educational  leave — 
whichever  is  the  lesser — also  subject  to 
the  deductions  listed  above. 

This  committee  is  informed  that  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  District  of  Columbia  School 
Board  regulations,  pertaining  to  leave  of 
absence  for  the  purpose  of  educational 
improvement,  will  continue  in  effect  if 
H.R.  5337  is  adopted.  The  text  of  this 
section  is  as  follows: 
[Excerpt  from  "Rules  for  the  Public  Schools 

of  the  District  of  Columbia,"  authorized 

for  publication  Oct.    18.    1961,  pp.   69-69} 

EDUCATIONAL     LEAVE     WITH     PAKT     PAT,     EDTTCA- 
TIONAL    EltfPLOTEES 

Sec.  6.  1.  The  Board  of  Education,  upon 
recommendation  of  the  Superintendent,  may 
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grant  leave  of  absence  with  part  pay  for  pur- 
poses of  educational  Improvement  to  any 
school  otBcer,  teacher,  cm-  other  educational 
employee  on  permanent  tenura  whose  salary 
Is  estabUshed  In  classes  2-18.  both  inclusive, 
of  the  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  85-838,  1958,  who 
has  served  In  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  not  less  than  6  consecutive 
;  years  on  probationary  and/or  permanent 
sUtus  Immediately  prior  to  filing  applica- 
tion for  such  leave,  who  shall  submit  a 
written  plan  of  the  educational  work  to  be 
undertaken  during  the  period  of  such  leave 
of  absence,  which  plan  shall  be  approved  by 
the  Superintendent,  and  who  shall  file  with 
him  a  written  pledge  to  perform  service  In 
the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  2  years  after 
reinstatement  from  such  leave  of  absence. 
If  a  teacher  should  resign  before  fulfilling 
this  pledge,  his  resignation  may  be  accepted 
with  prejudice  and  he  may  not  be  considered 
eligible  for  reappointment,  as  defined  In 
chapter  IX,  section  7,  and  all  salary  paid 
to  this  employee  while  on  educational  leave 
with  part  pay  must  be  refunded. 

2.  "The  granting  of  such  leave  of  absence 
with  part  pay  shall  be  governed  by  existing 
law  and  by  such  provisions  In  these  rules  as 
control  leave  of  absence  without  pay  to 
teachers,  school  officers,  and  other  educa- 
tional employees  entitled  to  such  leave  for 
educational  Improvement. 

3.  A  second  leave  of  absence  with  part  pay 
for  purposes  of  educational  Improvement 
shall  not  be  granted  until  the  employee  con- 
cerned has  served  another  continuous  6-year 
term. 

COMPARISON     OP    PKKSENT    LAW    AND    Ha.     fi337 

Under  present  law,  however,  a  teacher 
on  educational  leave  of  absence  receives 
compensation  equal  to  the  difference 
between  his  regular  salary  and  the 
base — minimum — pay  for  his  ssdary 
class. 

A  comparison  of  the  amounts  of  com- 
pensation per  annum  for  teachers  and 
other  employees  In  group  A  of  salary 
class  15^for  those  with  bachelor's  de- 
gree— under  present  law  and  under  the 


provtsions  of  HJl.  6337,  Is  shown  In  the 
following  table: 

Salary  class  15 — Group  A   {voith  hachelor't 
degree) 


Compensation  foreduca- 

Pay  status 

Salary 

Present 

H.R.  5337  1 

lawi 

Service  step  7 

$6,380 

$1,380 

$3.19a00 

Service  st»p  8 

6, 605 

1,595 

3. 197. 50 

Service  step  9 

6.810 

1,810 

3.4a'>.00 

Service  step  10 

7,025 

2,025 

3.  512.  50 

."Service  step  11 

7,240 

2.240 

3.  620. 00 

.''crviw  step  12 

7,455 

2,4.W 

3.  727.  .V) 

Serrict  step  13 

7,670 

'2.«7» 

3.835.00 

Ixjnitevity  st«pX.. 

8.190 

3.190 

4.09.5.00 

LoDKevity  step  Y.. 

8,710 

3,710 

4,355.00 

I  .\1I  flpures  shown  are  subject  to  detiuclions  for  rcliro- 
ment,  group  life  insurance,  health  Ixsnefits  (,ii  ainy).  aiul 
income  tax. 

Note.— Inasmuch  as  teachers  and  other  e<lucational 
employees  are  not  eligible  for  educational  leave  until 
they  have  completed  6  years  of  continuous  service  in 
Dae  system,  the  above  tabic  beRins  with  service  step  7, 
which  represents  tlie  salary  level  of  such  employees  after 
6  years  ol  service. 

Similarly,  under  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
5337  the  maximum  compensation  for 
teachers  in  group  B — with  master's  de- 
gree— would  be  increased  from  $3,710  to 
$4,605,  and  for  those  in  group  C — ^mas- 
ter's degree  plus  30  credit  hours — from 
$3,710  per  year  to  $4,705.  This  latter  is, 
of  course,  the  greatest  amount  which 
could  accrue  to  any  teacher  or  other  em- 
ployee in  salary  class  15  under  this  biU, 
while  on  educational  leave. 

An  educational  employee  in  a  salary 
class  other  than  that  of  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers — class  15 — is  pres- 
ently entitled  to  $3,710  per  year  while 
on  educational  leave  of  absence.  Under 
the  provisiorvs  of  H.R.  5337,  such  an  em- 
ployee would  receive  $4,705 — the  largest 
amount  a  teacher  could  receive — or  50 
percent  of  his  own  annual  salary,  which- 
ever is  the  lesser.  The  deductions  listed 
with  respect  to  part  pay  for  class  15  em- 
ployees would  apply  also,  of  course,  in 
the  case  of  employees  in  all  other  salary 
classes. 


In  view  of  the  very  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  education  and  the 
cost  of  living  since  1940,  when  the  pres- 
ent law  was  enacted,  this  committee  feels 
that  the  present  scale  of  part-pay  allow- 
anees  for  teachers  engaged  in  educa- 
tional self-improvement  is  inadequate 
and  unrealistic,  and  the  proposed 
amendments  to  this  scale  are  warranted. 
The  entire  educational  system  of  the  city 
benefits  when  teachers  and  other  school 
personnel  are  encouraged  to  augment 
their  own  educational  backgrounds. 

Any  estimate  of  the  additional  cost  in- 
volved in  these  increased  salary  benefits 
would  be  largely  speculative,  because  of 
the  diflBculty  of  determining  how  many 
teachers  and  other  school  employees 
would  take  leave  for  educational  pur- 
ix>ses  if  the  partial  pay  were  increased. 
However,  the  existing  stipulation  that  an 
employee  must  have  served  continuously 
for  at  least  6  years  in  the  system  to  be 
eligible  for  such  leave,  and  the  further 
limitation  that  not  more  than  2  percent; 
of  the  Board  of  Education's  employees 
may  be  on  leave  at  the  same  time,  offer 
some  assurance  that  the  cost  would  re- 
main within  reasonable  limits.  Also,  it 
appears  probable  thit  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  teachers  taking  educational 
leave  would  be  in  group  A  and  group  B  of 
their  salary  class,  where  the  salaries  and 
consequently  the  leave  allowances  are 
the  lowest,  because  these  are  the  teach- 
ers who  may  advance  into  the  higher 
salary  groups  through  addltiouai  edu- 
cation. 

At  a  public  hearing  conducted  by  Sub- 
committee No.  2  on  April  9,  1963.  no  op- 
position was  expressed  to  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  which  was  requested  by  the 
Board  of  Ccmimissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  behalf  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Board  of  Education.  The  fol- 
lowing exhibit  of  comparative  data  was 
furnished  to  this  committee  by  the  De- 
partment of  General  Research.  Budget, 
and  Legislation  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  District  of  Columbia: 


Public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia — General  provisions  with  respect  to  teachers'  leaves  of  absence  for  professional  study  in  city  school 
systems  over  400,000  in  population  and  in  suburban  systems  near   Washington,  D.C,  1961-62  ' 


k.  cniss  ovca  400,000  in  population 

ON  OBDEa  or  SIZK) 


1.  New  York 

X  Chlcafto 

3.  Los  Angeles 

4.  Philadelphia 

.V  Oetroiu 

6.  Baltimore 

7.  Uou.<iton . 

8.  Cleveland 

9.  Washington 

10.  St.  I^uis 

n.  .Milwaukee. 


12.  t^un  Franciacow... 


HostoD — ._ 

DaUas 

New  Orloans 

Pittsbunth 

San  Antonio 

San  Diego .... 

19.  Siattlc 

'20.  Buffalo 

21.  Cincinnati 

"2.  Memphis 

Denver „._.... 

24.  Atlanta 

26.  Indianapolis 

26.  Columbus 

Phoenix. 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


23 


28.  Newiirk. 


Is  leave  allowed? 


Amount  of  leave  allowed 


Without  pay 


With  part  pay* 


Without  pay 


Not  stated. 

Yes 

Yes 

Yos 

Yes 
Yes'.'.'.'..'.'.'. 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Not  stated. 
do 


Ym 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Not  stated. 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes* 

Not  stated. 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Not  Stated. 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 


200  days 

Not  stated.. 

do 

aoo  days 

Not  stated.. 

do 

3  years 

1  year 

Not  stated. . 

190  days 

Not  stated.. 

do 

do 


Not  suted.. 

1  year 

180  da>'S 

I  year 

Not  stated.. 


1  year 

Not  stated.. 

do 

do 


With  part  pay 


6  months 

200  days 

do 


1  year 

200  days 

Not  stated. 


1  year. 


100  days 

Not  stated.. 
I  year 


180  days.... 
Not  stated. 


1  year 

180  days.. 


UtSdays.. 


Not  Mated. 
l8NDest«r_ 


Not  stated. 


Amount  of  pay 
altowfd 


NotsUted. 

Do. 
Hpay- 

Do. 
Do. 


M  pay. 
fiOperuent. 
}i  pay. 
Do. 

Maximum,  $3,1 

Jfpay.     ^ 
Not  suted. 


}i  pay- 
Full  t>ay.* 


Hpaj. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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PtMic  $ehocU  of  tA«  Dittricl  of  Columbia— General  ftrovinont  with  rttpeet  to  Uackera'  leaves  of  absence  for  professional  study  in  city  school 
systems  over  400,000  in  popiUatton  and  in  siAwban  systems  near  Washinaton,  D.C.,  1961-St ' — ContiDued 


■.  SCBCBBAN  SrnSlU  NKAB 
WASHINGTON,  D.C 


MontKomery  Coanty,  Md... 
Prince  OMrtwi  County,  Md. 

Arllnpton  County.  Va 

Fkirfkx  County,  V» 

Alexandria,  Va.' 

Falla  Church,  Va.' 


Is  |MT«  altovadT 


Without  pa; 


Yea 

Not  stated. 

Yea 

Yea 

No 

Yea 


>  Inlormation  obtained  {rem  the  Research  Division  ol 
elation,  chiefly  as  reported  In  "Educational  Research 
July  vtG 

>  The  National  Education  Association  report  uses  th4  term  "sabbatical"  to  Indicate 
the  basis  for  (jranting  leaves  of  absence  with  pay,  and  does  not  give  tor  each  citv  the 
number  of  years  which  a  teacher  must  serve  before  betnff  KTHnte<l  ?uch  leave.  How 
ever  a  report  is8ue<l  in  January  198.'  by  the  U.S.  Offline  of  Education  entitled  "Staff 
Perinnel  Policies."  shows  for  25  relatively  large  school  systems  mot  identified)  the 
following  distribution  of  service  requirements  for  the  gtanling  of  sabbatical  leave 


With  part  pay  * 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 


Amoant  of  leare  allowed 


Without  pay 


1  year. 


Not  suted. 
do 


I  year. 


With  part  pay 


1  year 

180  days. 

Not  sUted. 
1  year 


1  year. 


Amoant  of  pay 
allowed 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Maximum,  $2,000.' 

><pay. 


the  National  Education  .^.sso- 
Service  Circular  No.  7,  19&.'," 


Number  of  systems: 

1 

2 

2 

17 

3 


ContteiUitt 

4 

5 

6 

7 

10 


The  same  report  shows  for  17  of  these  cities  the  following  service  requirements  upon 
return  from  sabbatical  leave: 

Number  of  systems:  Virar* 

8 1 

6 2 

3 3 

>  Teachers  receive  the  difference  between  the  minimum  salary  scheduled  for  the 
Individual  s  tniining  level  and  the  salary  which  the  individual  would  have  received 
If  he  had  remained  in  active  school  service. 

•  Teacher  receives  full  pay,  less  cost  of  substitute's  salary. 

'  1  semester  of  sabbatical  leave  with  full  pay  is  granted  for  doctoral  study  only. 

•  High  school  teachers  only. 

'  Information  obtained  by  telephone. 

Source:  Prepared  by  Department  of  General  Research,  Budget,  and  Legislation, 
AprU  1963. 


Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mi* 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  lend  my  sup- 
port to  this  bill,  which  seeks  to  increase 
the  partial  pay  of  District  of  Columbia 
educational  employees  on  leave  of  abt 
sence  for  educational  improvement. 

Public  Law  610  of  the  76th  Congress, 
enacted  on  June  12,  1940.  provides  fot 
educational  leave  with  partial  pay  for 
educational  employees  of  the  District  ojt 
Columbia  public  schools.  This  is  the 
practice  also  in  virtually  every  other  city 
in  the  country.  The  amount  of  suet 
partial  pay  in  the  District  is  the  difTeri- 
ence  between  the  regular  salary  of  such 
teacher  or  other  employee  for  the  perio<[ 
of  leave  and  the  base  pay  for  his  salary 
class.  For  example,  a  teacher  in  service 
step  7  of  group  A — that  is,  a  teacher  with 
a  bachelor's  degree  and  with  6  years  of 
experience — now  receives  an  annual  salf 
ary  of  $6,380.  The  base  pay  in  this  sal- 
ary class,  however,  is  $5,000.  Thus,  the 
present  leave  pay  available  for  such  ft 
teacher  is  $1,380,  which  Is  subject  Ut 
deductions  for  retirement,  group  life  int- 
surance,  health  benefits,  and  income  tax. 
This  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  fact  that 
within  the  past  several  years,  a  total  df 
only  about  25  teachers  in  the  Districjt 
public  school  system  have  taken  educaj- 
tional  leave. 

H.R.  5337  would  establish  the  partii^l 
pay  for  teachers  on  such  leave  at  one»- 
half  his  regular  salary,  less  the  abovet- 
mentioned  deductions.  In  the  case  cited 
above,  therefore,  the  partial  pay  allowi- 
ance  would  amount  to  $3,190,  which  ijs 
far  more  realistic  than  the  present 
emolument.  ; 

This  bill  would  provide  increases  alsja 
in  such  partial  pay  for  educational  en>- 
ployees  other  than  teachers,  in  the  samje 
or  in  other  salary  classes.  The  maxi- 
mum annual  amount  which  any  school 
employee  could  receive  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  however,  is  $4,705, 

Educational  leave  is  governed  by  Di^ 
trict  of  Columbia  School  Board  regu- 
lation, in  which  no  change  is  contemi- 
plated.  This  regulation  provides  that  a 
teacher  is  eligible  for  educational  leave 
only  after  having  served  6  years  cor- 


tlnuously  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
public  school  system,  and  her  applica- 
tion and  study  plan  must  be  submitted 
for  approval  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Further,  after  such  leave, 
which  is  limited  to  1  year  in  length,  a 
teacher  must  then  serve  another  6  years 
before  again  being  eligible  for  educa- 
tional leave.  Also,  a  teacher  in  accept- 
ing educational  leave  agrees  to  return 
for  at  least  2  additional  years  of  serv- 
ice in  the  District  of  Columbia  school 
system,  and  if  any  teacher  fails  to  ful- 
fill this  agreement,  then  her  resigna- 
tion is  accepted  with  prejudice  and  she 
is  liable  for  the  refund  of  all  her  partial 
leave  salary. 

I  feel  that  present  economic  condi- 
tions make  this  bill  essential  for  the  en- 
couragement of  District  teachers  to  aug- 
ment their  educational  backgrounds,  and 
that  this  accrues  to  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  school  system  and  of  the  city. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
JUDGES'  RETIREMENT  ACT 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (HJl.  5871) 
to  amend  section  11  of  the  act  of  April 
1,  1942,  in  order  to  modify  the  retire- 
ment benefits  of  the  judges  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  court  of  general  ses- 
sions, the  District  of  Columbia  court  of 
appeals,  and  the  juvenile  court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House  as  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 


11  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  consolidate 
the  Police  Ck}urt  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Municipal  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  known  as  'the  Municipal 
Cotirt  for  the  District  of  Columbia',  to  create 
'the  Municipal  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colxunbia',  and  for  other  purposes  ", 
approved  April  1.  1942  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  11- 
776 ) ,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  Any  Judge  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions,  any 
Judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals,  as  established  by  this  Act.  or  any 
Judge  of  the  JuvenUe  Court  of  the  District  of 
Coliunbla,  may  hereafter  retire  after  having 
served  as  a  Judge  of  such  court  or  courts  for 
a  period  or  periods  aggregating  ten  years  or 
more,  whether  continuously  or  not.  Any 
Judge  who  BO  retires  shall  receive  annually  In 
equal  monthly  Installments,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  a  sum  equal  to  such  pro- 
portion of  the  salary  received  by  such  Judge 
at  the  date  of  such  retirement  as  the  total  of 
his  aggregate  years  of  service  bears  to  the  pe- 
riod of  thirty  years,  the  same  to  be  paid  In 
the  same  manner  as  the  salary  of  such  Judge: 
Provided.  That  If  any  such  Judge  shall  retire 
after  twenty  or  more  years  of  service,  other 
than  for  permanent  disability,  his  retirement 
shall  not  commence  until  he  shall  have 
reached  the  age  of  fifty:  Provided  further, 
however.  That  If  any  such  Judge  shall  retire 
after  less  than  twenty  years  of  service,  other 
than  for  permanent  disability,  his  retirement 
shall  not  commence  until  he  shall  have 
reached  the  age  of  sixty-two,  except  that  such 
Judge  may  elect  to  receive  a  reduced  retire- 
ment salary  beginning  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
five  or  at  the  date  of  his  retirement  If  sub- 
sequent to  that  age.  the  reduction  In  retire- 
ment salary  In  such  case  to  be  one-half  of 
1  per  centum  for  each  month  or  fraction  of 
a  month  the  Judge  Is  under  the  age  of  sixty- 
two  at  the  time  of  commencement  of  his  re- 
duced retirement  salary.  In  no  event  shall 
the  sum  received  by  any  Judge  hereunder  be 
In  excess  of  the  salary  of  such  Judge  at  the 
date  of  such  retirement.  In  computing  the 
years  of  service  under  this  section,  service  In 
either  the  Police  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  the  Municipal  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  the  Juvenile  Covu-t  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  District  of 
Colimtibla  Court  of  Appeals,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions,  as  here-  / 
tofore  constituted,  shall  be  included  whether 
or  not  such  service  be  continuous.  The  terms 
'retire'  and  'retirement'  as  used  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  mean  and  Include  retirement,  res- 
ignation, or  faUiu-e  of  reappointment  upon 
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the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of  an  In- 
cumbent. 

"(b)(1)  Any  Judge  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  General  Sessions,  any  Judge 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, and  any  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  may  hereafter  re- 
tire after  having  served  five  years  or  more 
having  become  permanently  disabled  from 
performing  his  duties. 

"(2)  Such  Judge  may  retire  for  disability 
by  furnishing  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  a  certificate  of  disability  signed 
by  a  duly  licensed  physician  and  approved  by 
the  Siu-geon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service.  A  Judge  who  retires  under  this  sub- 
section shall  receive  annually  in  equal 
monthly  Installments,  dvurlng  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  a  sum  equal  to  such  proportion  of 
the  salary  received  by  such  Judge  at  the  date 
of  such  retirement  as  the  total  of  his  ag- 
gregate years  of  service  bears  to  the  period 
of  thirty  years,  the  same  to  be  paid  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  salary  of  such  Judge. 

"(c)  Any  Judge  receiving  retirement  salary 
under  the  provisions  hereof  may  be  called 
upon  by  the  chief  Judge  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions,  or  the 
chief  Judge  of  the  District  of  Colvimbla  Court 
of  Appeals,  or  the  chief  Judge  of  the  Juvenile 
Coxirt  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  per- 
form such  Judicial  duties  as  may  be  requested 
of  him  In  any  of  such  cotirts.  but  In  any  event 
no  such  retired  Judge  shall  be  required  to 
render  such  service  for  more  than  ninety 
days  In  any  calendar  year  after  such  retire- 
ment. Any  Judge  called  upon  pursviant  to 
this  subsection  to  perform  Judicial  duties 
who  falls  to  perform  such  duties  so  requested 
shall  forfeit  all  right  to  retired  pay  under  this 
section  for  the  one-year  period  which  begins 
on  the  first  day  on  which  he  so  falls  to  per- 
form such  duties.  In.  case  of  Illness  or  dis- 
ability precluding  the  rendering  of  such  serv- 
ice such  Judge  shall  be  fully  relieved  of  any 
such  duty  diirlng  such  Illness  or  dlsabUlty. 

"(d)(1)  Any  judge  of  any  of  the  covirts 
herein  named,  or  any  Judge  retired  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  amendment,  may  by 
written  election  filed  with  the  Commission- 
ers within  six  months  after  the  date  on 
which  he  takes  office,  or  Is  reappointed  to 
office  (or  within  six  months  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  section)  bring  himself  with- 
in the  purview  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  There  shall  be  deducted  and  with- 
held from  the  salary  of  each  Judge  electing 
to  bring  himself  within  the  purview  of  this 
subsection  a  sum  equal  to  3  per  centum  of 
such  Judge's  salary.  Including  salary  paid 
after  retirement  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  The  amounts  so  deducted  and 
withheld  from  the  salary  of  each  such  Judge 
shall.  In  accordance  with  such  procedure  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioners,  be 
deposited  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  a  fund  to  be  known 
as  the  'District  of  Columbia  Judicial  survi- 
vors annuity  fund'  and  said  fund  is  appro- 
priated for  the  payment  of  annuities, 
refunds,  and  allowances  as  provided  by  this 
subsection.  If,  at  any  time,  the  balance  In 
such  fund  Is  not  sufficient  to  pay  cvu-rent 
obligations  arising  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  there  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  such  fund,  out  of  any 
moneys  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
to  the  credit  of  the  District  of  Columbia  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  such  funds  as  may 
be  necessary  to  pay  such  current  obligations. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pre- 
pare the  estimates  of  the  annual  appropria- 
tions required  to  be  made  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Judicial  survivors  annuity  fund, 
and  shall  make  actuarial  valuations  of  such 
fund  at  Intervals  of  five  years,  or  more  often 
If  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Every  Judge  who  elects  to  bring 
himself  within  the  purview  of  this  subsection 
shaU  be  deemed  thereby  to  consent  and 
agree  to  the  deductions  from  his  salary  as 


provided  In  this  subsection,  and  payment 
less  such  deductions  shall  be  a  full  and 
complete  discharge  and  acquittance  of  all 
claims  and  demands  whatsoever  for  all  ju- 
dicial services  rendered  by  such  Judge  during 
the  period  covered  by  such  payment,  except 
the  right  to  the  benefits  to  which  he  or  his 
survivors  shall  be  entitled  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

"(3)  Each  Judge  who  has  elected  to  bring 
himself  within  the  pvirvlew  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  deposit,  with  Interest  at  4  per 
centum  per  annum  to  December  31.  1947, 
and  3  per  centum  per  annum  thereafter, 
compounded  on  December  31  of  each  year, 
to  the  credit  of  the  Judicial  survivors  annu- 
ity fund  created  by  this  subsection  a  sum 
equal  to  3  per  centimi  of  his  salary  received 
for  service  as  a  judge  of  any  of  the  five 
courts  referred  to  In  subsection  (a),  salary 
received  after  retirement,  and  of  his  basic 
salary,  pay,  or  compensation  for  services  as 
a  Senator,  Representative,  Delegate,  or  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  In  Congress  and  for  any 
other  civilian  service  within  the  pxirvlew  of 
section  2253  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
Such  Interest  shall  not  be  required  for  any 
period  dxirlng  which  the  judge  was  separated 
from  all  such  service  and  was  not  receiving 
salfiry  under  this  section.  Each  Judge  may 
elect  to  make  such  deposits  In  Installments 
during  the  continuance  of  his  Judicial  serv- 
ice In  such  amounts  and  under  such  condi- 
tions as  may  be  determined  In  each  Instance 
by  the  Commissioners.  Notwithstanding  the 
falliu-e  of  a  Judge  to  make  such  deposit, 
credit  shall  be  allowed  for  the  service  ren- 
dered, but  the  annuity  of  the  widow  of  such 
Judge  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal 
to  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such 
deposit,  computed  as  of  the  date  of  the 
death  of  such  Judge,  unless  such  widow  shall 
elect  to  eliminate  such  service  entirely  from 
credit  tuider  paragraph  (15)  of  this  sub- 
section: Provided,  That  no  deposit  shall  be 
required  from  a  Judge  for  any  service  ren- 
dered prior  to  August  1,  1920,  or  for  any 
honorable  service  In  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  of  the 
United  States. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
Invest  from  time  to  time.  In  Interest-bearing 
securities  of  the  United  States  or  Federal 
farm  loan  bonds,  such  portions  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Judicial  survivors  annuity 
fund  as  In  his  Judgment  may  not  be  Im- 
mediately required  for  the  payment  of  an- 
nuities, refunds,  and  allowances  as  provided 
in  this  subsection.  The  Income  derived  from 
such  investments  shall  constitute  a  part  of 
said  fund  for  the  purpose  of  paying  annu- 
ities and  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (6),  (7),  (9),  and  (10)  of  this 
subsection. 

"(5)  The  amount  deposited  by  or  deducted 
and  withheld  from  the  salary  of  each  Judge 
electing  to  bring  himself  within  the  pur- 
view of  this  subsection  for  credit  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Judicial  survivors  an- 
nuity fund  created  by  this  subsection  cover- 
ing service  from  and  after  August  1.  1920. 
shall  be  credited  to  an  Individual  account  of 
such  Judge. 

"(6)  II  any  Judge  who  has  elected  to  bring 
himself  within  the  purview  of  this  subsection 
resigns  from  office  otherwise  than  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  amount 
credited  to  his  Individual  account,  together 
with  Interest  at  4  per  centum  per  annum  to 
December  31.  1947,  and  3  per  centum  per 
annum,  thereafter,  compounded  on  Decem- 
ber 31  of  each  year,  to  the  date  of  his  re- 
linquishment of  office,  shall  be  returned  to 
him. 

"(7)  In  case  any  Judge  who  has  elected  to 
bring  himself  within  the  purview  of  this 
subsection  shall  die  while  In  office  (whether 
In  regular  active  service  or  retired  from  such 
service  under  the  provisions  of  this  section ) , 
after  having  rendered  at  least  five  years  of 
civilian  service   computed   as  prescribed   In 


paragri^h  (15)  of  this  subsection  for  the 
last  five  years  of  which  the  salary  deductions 
provided  for  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section or  the  deposits  required  by  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection  have  actually  been 
made — 

"(A)  If  such  judge  Is  survived  by  a  widow 
but  not  by  a  dependent  child,  there  shall  be 
paid  to  such  widow  an  annuity  beginning 
with  the  day  of  the  death  of  the  Judge  or 
following  the  widow's  attainment  of  the  age 
of  fifty  years,  whichever  Is  later.  In  an 
amount  computed  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(14)  of  this  subsection;  or 

"(B)  If  such  Judge  Is  survived  by  a  widow 
and  a  dependent  child  or  children,  there 
shall  be  paid  to  such  widow  an  immediate 
annuity  In  an  amount  computed  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (14)  of  this  subsection  and 
there  shall  also  be  paid  to  or  on  behalf  of 
each  such  child  an  Immediate  annuity  equal 
to  one-half  the  amount  of  the  annuity  of 
such  widow,  but  not  to  exceed  $900  per  year 
divided  by  the  number  of  such  children  or 
9360  per  year,  whichever  Is  lesser;  or 

"(C)  If  such  Judge  leaves  no  sxirvlvlng 
widow  or  widower  but  leaves  a  siirvlvlng 
dependent  child  or  children,  there  shall  be 
j>ald  to  or  on  behalf  of  each  such  child  an 
Immediate  annuity  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  annuity  to  which  such  widow  would  have 
been  entitled  under  paragraph  (A)  of  this 
subsection  had  she  survived,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed $480  per  year. 

The  annuity  payable  to  a  widow  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  terminable  upon  her 
death  or  remarriage.  The  annuity  payable  to 
a  child  under  this  subsection  shall  be  termi- 
nable upKjn  ( 1 )  his  attaining  the  age  of  eight- 
een years,  (2)  his  marriage,  or  (3)  his  death, 
whichever  first  occurs  except  that  If  such 
child  is  Incapable  of  self-support  by  reason 
of  mental  of  physical  disability  his  annuity 
shall  be  terminable  only  upon  death,  mar- 
riage, or  recovery  from  such  disability  after 
attaining  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  In  case 
of  the  death  of  a  widow  of  a  Judge  leaving  a 
dependent  child  or  children  of  the  Judge 
surviving  her  the  annuity  of  such  child  or 
children  shall  be  recomputed  and  paid  as 
provided  In  subparagraph  (C)  of  this  para- 
graph. In  any  case  In  which  the  annuity  of 
a  dependent  child,  under  this  subsection,  Is 
terminated,  the  annuities  of  any  remaining 
dependent  child  or  children,  based  upon  the 
services  of  the  same  Judge,  shall  be  recom- 
puted and  paid  as  though  the  child  whose 
Einnulty  was  so  terminated  had  not  survived 
such  Judge. 

"(8)    As  used  In  this  subsection — 

"(A)  The  term  'widow'  means  a  surviving 
wife  of  an  Individual  who  either  (1)  shall 
have  been  married  to  such  Individual  for  at 
least  two  years  Immediately  preceding  his 
death  or  (2)  Is  the  mother  of  issue  by  such 
marriage,  and  who  has  not  remarried. 

"(B)  The  term  'dependent  child'  means 
an  unmarried  child.  Including  a  dependent 
stepchild  or  an  adopted  child,  who  is  under 
the  age  of  eighteen  years  or  who  because  of 
physical  or  mental  dlsabUlty  Is  Incapable 
of  self-support. 

Questions  of  dependency  and  disability  aris- 
ing under  this  subsection  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioners.  Commis- 
sioners may  order  or  direct  at  any  time  such 
medical  or  other  examinations  as  they  shall 
deem  necessary  to  determine  the  facts  rela- 
tive to  the  nature  and  degree  of  dlsabUlty 
of  any  dependent  child  who  Is  an  annuitant 
or  applicant  for  Euinulty  under  this  subsec- 
tion, and  may  suspend  or  deny  any  such 
annuity  for  failure  to  submit  to  any  exam- 
ination. 

"(9)  In  any  case  in  which  (A)  a  Judge 
who  has  elected  to  bring  himself  within 
the  purview  of  this  subsection  shall  die  whUe 
In  of&ce  (whether  In  regular  active  service 
or  retired  from  such  service  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section)  before  having  ren- 
dered five  years  of  civilian  service  computed 
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M  pr««crn>ed  In  paragraph  (15)  of  this  rub- 
section,  or  »ftBr  h«Tlng  rendered  five  yeem 
of  Bucli  clTlll*n  senrlee  but  wltbout  »  «ur- 
ylTor  or  lurrlTore  entlOed  to  uumlty  bene- 
fits proTlded  by  pcmtcreph  (7)  of  this  eub- 
sectlon,  or  (B)  the  right  of  all  person*  en- 
titled to  annuity  under  paragraph  (7)  of 
this  Bubeectlon  baaed  on  the  eerrlce  of  such 
Judge  shall  terminate  before  a  ralld  cUlm 
therefor  shall  ha-ro  been  esrtablished.  the 
total  amount  credited  to  an  Indlvldtial  ac- 
count of  such  Judge,  with  Intereet  at  4  per 
centtmi  per  annum  to  December  31,  1947, 
and  3  per  centxmi  per  annum,  thereafter, 
compounded  on  December  81  of  each  year, 
to  the  date  of  the  death  of  such  Judge,  shall 
be  paid,  upon  the  establishment  of  a  valid 
claim  therefor,  to  the  person  or  persons  eur- 
TlTtng  at  the  date  title  to  the  payment  arises. 
In  the  following  order  of  precedence,  and 
■uch  payment  shall  be  a  bar  to  recovery 
by  any  other  person :  ^  ,     . 

-Flrrt,  to  the  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries 
whom  the  Judge  may  have  designated  by  a 
writing  received  by  the  Commissioners  prior 
to  his  death:  ^  , 

"Second.  If  there  be  no  such  beneficiary, 
to  the  widow  of  such  judge: 

"Third,  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  child, 
or  children  of  such  Judge  and  the  descend- 
ants of  any  deceased  chUdren  by  repre- 
sentation: 

•T^Hirth,  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the 
parents   of   such  Judge   or   the  survivor   ofj 

them:  .  ,   I 

"Fifth,  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  duly 
appointed  executor  or  administrator  of  the 
ssute  of  such  Judge: 

"Sixth.  If  none  of  the  above,  to  such  other 
next  of  kin  of  such  Judge  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  CJommlssloners  to  be  entitled 
under  the  laws  of  the  domlcUe  of  such  Judge 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Determination  as  to  the  widow  or  child  of  a 
Judge  tat  the  purposee  of  thU  subsection 
shall  be  made  by  the  Commissioners  without: 
regard  to  the  definition  of  these  terms  stated 
to  paragraph  (8)  of  this  subsection. 

"(10)  In  any  case  In  which  the  annuities 
at  all  persons  entitled  to  annuity  based  upon 
the  service  of  a  Judge  shall  terminate  before 
the  aggregate  amount  of  annuity  paid  eqiials 
the  total  amount  credited  to  the  Individual 
account  of  such  Judge,  with  Interest  at  4  per 
centum  per  annum  to  December  31, 1947,  and 
3  per  centum  'per  annum  thereafter,  com- 
pounded on  December  81  of  each  year,  to  the 
date  of  the  death  of  such  Judge,  the  differ^ 
ence  shaU  be  pcUd.  upon  establishment  of  a. 
valid  claim  therefor.  In  the  order  of  prece- 
dence prescribed  In  paragraph  (9)  of  thla 
subsection. 

••(11)  Any  accrued  annuity  remaining  xin- 
paid  upon  the  termination  (other  than 
death)  of  the  annuity  of  any  person  base<| 
upon  the  service  of  a  Judge  shall  be  paid  to 
such  person.  Any  accrued  annuity  remaining 
unpaid  upon  the  death  of  any  person  receiv- 
ing annuity  based  upon  the  service  of  a  Judge 
shall  be  paid,  upon  establishment  of  a  vall4 
claim  therefor,  in  the  following  order  o\ 
precedence :  J 

"First,  to  the  duly  appointed  executor  of 
administrator  of  the  estate  of  such  person} 
"Second,  if  there  is  no  such  executor  o» 
administrator,  payment  may  be  made,  aftet 
the  expiration  <tf  thirty  days  from  the  dat# 
of  the  death  of  such  person,  to  such  Individ  j 
ual  or  individuals  as  may  appear  in  the  Judgl 
ment  of  the  Commissioners  to  be  legally  en| 
titled  thereto,  and  such  payments  shall  be  4 
bar  to  recovery  by  any  other  individual. 

"(13)  Where  any  payment  vmder  this  sub*- 
section  Is  to  be  made  to  a  minor  or  to  a  per* 
son  mentally  Incompietent  or  under  othef 
legal  disability  adjudged  by  a  cotirt  of  comt- 
petent  Jurisdiction,  such  payment  may  bt 
made  to  the  person  who  is  constitute^! 
guardian  or  other  fiduciary  by  the  law  of 
the  Jurisdiction  wherein  the  claimant  rn- 
sldes  or  is  otherwise  legally  vested  with  ths 


care  of  the  dalmant  or  his  estate.  Where 
no  g\iardlan  or  other  fiduciary  of  the  person 
under  legal  dlsablUty  has  been  appointed  un- 
der the  laws  Ot  the  Jurisdiction  wherein  the 
claimant  resides,  the  Commissioners  shall 
determine  the  person  who  is  otherwise  legally 
vested  with  the  care  of  the  claimant  or  his 
estate. 

"(13)  Annuities  granted  under  the  terms 
of  this  subsection  shall  accrue  monthly  and 
shall  be  due  and  payable  in  monthly  install- 
ments on  the  first  business  day  of  the  month 
following  the  month  or  other  period  for 
which  the  annuity  shall  have  accrued.  None 
of  the  moneys  mentioned  in  this  section  shall 
be  assignable,  either  In  law  or  in  equity,  or 
subject  to  execution,  levy,  attachment,  gar- 
nishment, or  other  legal  process. 

"(14)  The  annuity  of  the  widow  of  a  Judge 
who  has  elected  to  bring  himself  within 
the  pixrvlew  of  this  subeectlon  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  (A)  1«4  P«r 
centum  of  the  average  annual  salary  received 
by  such  Judge  for  Judicial  service  and  any 
other  prior  allowable  service  during  the  last 
five  years  of  such  service  prior  to  his  death, 
or  retirement  from  oflJce  under  this  section, 
multiplied  by  the  sum  of  his  years  of  Judi- 
cial service,  his  years  of  prior  allowable  serv- 
ice as  a  Senator,  Representative,  L»elegate, 
or  Resident  Commissioner  In  Congress,  his 
years  of  prior  allowable  service  performed 
as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  and  his  years,  not  exceeding 
fifteen,  of  prior  allowable  service  performed 
as  an  employee  described  In  section  2251(c) 
(formerly  section  698(g))  of  tiUe  5,  United 
States  Code  and  (B)  three-fourths  of  1  per 
centiun  of  such  average  annual  salary  mul- 
tiplied by  his  years  of  any  other  prior  allow- 
able service,  but  such  annuity  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 37  Va  per  centum  of  such  average  an- 
nual salary  and  shall  be  further  reduced  In 
accordance  with  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section, If  applicable. 

"(15)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection,  the  years  of 
service  of  a  Judge  which  are  aUowable  as 
the  basis  for  calculating  the  amount  of  the 
annuity  of  his  widow  shall  Include  his  years 
of  service  as  a  Judge  of  one  of  the  five  courts 
herein  named  (whether  in  regular  active 
service  or  retired  from  such  service  under 
this  section) ,  his  years  of  service  as  a  Sena- 
tor, Representative,  Delegate,  or  Resident 
Commissioner  in  Congress,  his  years  of  active 
service  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  not  exceeding  five  years 
in  the  aggregate  and  not  Including  any  such 
service  for  which  credit  is  allowed  for  the 
purpoees  of  retirement  or  retired  pay  under 
any  other  provision  of  law,  and  his  years  of 
any  other  civilian  service  within  the  piir- 
vlew  of  section  2253  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code. 

"(16)  Nothing  contained  In  this  subsection 
shaU  be  construed  to  prevent  a  widow  eli- 
gible therefor  from  simultaneously  receiving 
an  annuity  under  this  subsection  and  any 
annuity  to  which  she  wovUd  otherwise  be 
entitled  under  any  other  law  without  regard 
to  this  subsection,  but  In  computing  such 
other  annuity,  service  used  In  the  computa- 
tion of  her  annuity  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  credited. 

"(17)  Wherever  used  in  this  section  the 
term  'Commissioners'  shall  mean  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  their  designated  agent. 

"(e)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  a  Judge  eligible 
therefor  from  simiUtaneously  receiving  his 
retirement  salary  under  this  section  and 
any  annuity  to  which  he  would  otherwise 
be  entitled  under  any  other  law  without  re- 
gard to  this  section,  but  In  computing  such 
annuity,  service  used  in  the  computation  of 
retirement  salary  tmdcr  this  section  shall 
not  be  credited:  Provided,  however.  That 
nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  a  Judge  from  electing 


to  waive  the  provlalons  of  this  section  re- 
garding retirement  compensation  and  credit- 
ing service  hereunder  to  compuUng  any 
annuity  to  which  he  vrould  otherwise  be 
entitled,  under  any  other  law  without  regard 
to  this  section;  nor  shall  anything  contained 
m  this  section  or  In  any  other  law  be  con- 
strued to  require  a  Judge  eligible  therefor 
to  elect  to  waive  either  the  provUlons  of  this 
section  regarding  retirement  oompjensation 
and  annuities  or  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law  relating  to  retirement  compensation  or 
annuities  prior  to  the  date  of  hla  retire- 
ment." 

8»c.  2.  That  part  of  the  amendment  made 
by  this  Act  to  section  11  of  the  Act  of  April 
1,  1942.  contained  in  subsection  (a)  oi  such 
section  shall  be  applicable  in  the  case  of 
any  Judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  General  Sessions,  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals,  or  the  Juvenile  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  who  retires  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act:  except  that 
any  person  now  serving  as  a  Judge  of  any 
such  court  on  the  effective  dato  of  this  Act 
may.  at  the  time  of  hla  application  for 
retirement  salary,  elect  in  wrlttog  to  have 
his  right  to  such  salary  and  the  amount 
thereof  determined  under  the  provisions  of 
section  11  of  the  Act  of  April  1.  1942,  as 
such  section  existed  immediately  prior  to 
Its  amendment  by  this  Act.  Any  election 
made  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
irrevocable. 

Sxc.  3.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  on  and 
after  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  follow- 
ing lU  approval. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  4,  line  22.  strike  out  "in"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  ".     In". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  to  explain  this  bill  briefly. 
What  do  you  propose? 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  to  give  a 
summary  of  what  I  understand  to  be  the 
purposes  of  this  legislation. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  understsmds 
that  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  AbernkthyI  is  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee  and  presided  over  the 
hearings.  In  his  absence  today,  I  called 
up  the  bill. 

At  the  present  time.  Judges  must  have 
served  20  years  before  they  are  able  to 
retire  with  any  benefits. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  speak- 
ing now  of  municipal  judges  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colvimbia? 

Mr.  SISK.  That  is  correct.  I  am 
speaking  now  of  District  of  Columbia 
judges.  They  are  the  only  ones  dealt 
with  in  this  particular  bill. 

This  bill  would  provide  for  retirement 
with  certain  benefits  after  10  years  of 
service.  This  was  felt  to  be  equitable 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  Judges  are  ap- 
pointed for  10 -year  terms  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Further  benefits  which 
would  be  received  under  this  legislation 
would  be  based  on  one-thirtieth  of  their 
salary  so  that,  of  course,  if  they  retire 
in  10  or  11  years,  they  would  draw 
substantially  less  in  retirement  benefits 
than  they  would  if  they  went  on  to  20 
years.    That  was  one  of  the  reasons. 

There  are  also  some  additional  pro- 
visions providing  for  retirement  of  a 
judge  after  5  years  where  the  Incumbent 
is  declared  to  be  totally  disabled  and 
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certain  benefits   are  provided   in  such 
instances. 

This  again,  as  I  understand,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  places  these 
people  pretty  well  on  all  f  oui3  with  other 
government  employees  and  other  people 
in  similar  station,  something  that  has 
not  been  done  heretofore  for  District  of 
Columbia  judges. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  these  municipal 
court  judges  make  a  contribution  to  any 
retirement  fund? 

Mr.  SISK.  It  is  not  my  understand- 
ing that  they  do  make  a  contribution. 
Let  me  say,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
they  are,  so  far  as  that  subject  is  con- 
cerned, in  exactly  the  same  category  as 
other  Federal  district  judges  or  Federal 
judges. 

Mr.  BROYHTTiT.  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  As  I  un- 
derstand this  legislation,  this  does  not 
increase  their  rate  of  retirement  as  to 
the  amount  of  dollars  that  they  would 
receive,  but  merely  permits  them  to  re- 
tire after  a  fewer  number  of  years  of 
service — 10  years  or  more  of  service — at 
age  62 — or  20  years  of  service  at  age  50. 
But  they  still  compute  their  retirement 
on  the  same  formula  that  they  compute 
their  retirement  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  these  judges  make 
any  contribution  to  any  retirement 
fund? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  They  do 
not.  This  legislation  does  not  change 
that  one  iota.  Nor  do  Federal  judges 
contribute  to  a  retirement  fund. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  all  right  but 
where  else  over  the  country  are  there 
municipal  judges  who  have  a  retire- 
ment system  to  which  they  make  no 
contribution? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  think  the  district 
judges  in  my  State  retire  without  pay- 
ing any  funds  into  the  retirement  fund. 
That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  mean  in  your 
State? 

Mr.  McMillan.    Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  City  and  municipal 
judges  in  South  Carolina  retire  on  some 
kind  of  pension  to  which  they  make  no 
contribution  at  all? 

Mr.  McMillan.  That  is  the  State 
judges,  the  same  as  these  District  of 
Columbia  judges — they  have  the  same 
rank,  yes.  They  have  the  same  rank  as 
these  judges  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  are  talking  about 
Federal  district  judges;  ai-e  you  not? 

Mr.  McMillan,  no,  not  Federal 
Judges.  I  am  talking  about  our  State 
judges.  We  have  State  judges  and  I  be- 
lieve they  draw  about  $19,000  a  year, 
and  it  is  my  understanding  they  retire 
at  a  certain  age  without  paying  any- 
thing Into  a  retirement  fund  after  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years  of  service. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  are  they  paid 
when  they  retire?  What  kind  of  an  an- 
nuity do  they  have? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  cannot  tell  you 
that  exactly. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  this  Is  the  point. 
Where  I  come  from,  If  our  municipal 
judges  have  a  retirement  fund,  they  pay 
into  that  retirement  fimd  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  municipal  judges  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  should  be  treated 
on  any  other  basis.  I  am  not  about  to 
liberalize  a  retirement  system  for  mu- 
nicipal judges,  especially  where  they 
make  no  contribution  to  their  retirement 
fund;  where  the  entire  cost  is  borne  by 
the  taxpayers. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired.  Does 
the  gentleman  desire  to  make  a  unani- 
mous consent  request  for  further  time? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman,  you  and  I  both  pay  into  a 
retirement  fund  but  it  seems  no  judges 
and  the  U.S.  Army  people  do  not  pay 
into  a  retirement  fund.  How  that  start- 
ed, I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  quite  a  differ- 
ence. Let  us  not  mix  up  the  military 
and  the  Federal  judiciary.  You  Icnow 
very  well  why  military  personnel  retire 
without  making  a  direct  contribution. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Military  personnel  pre- 
sumably make  their  contribution  to  re- 
tirement through  lower  pay  schedules 
than  judges  and  others  in  the  Federal 
Government.  That  is  why  the  military 
makes  no  contribution. 

Mr.  McMillan.    I  see. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  system  of  giving 
Federal  judges  lifetime  appointments 
and  then  permitting  them  to  retire  after 
10  or  15  years  or  after  attaining  a  cer- 
tain age,  at  their  full  salary,  is  fantastic 
and  beyond  belief.  That  Is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  am  not  about  to  support 
a  pay  increaise  for  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  Federal  judges  such 
as  is  provided  in  the  omnibus  pay  in- 
crease bill  pending  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. It  would  mean  that  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  could  retire,  if  the  bill  is 
enacted,  at  $50,000  a  year  and  they  would 
have  contributed  not  one  thin  dime  to 
their  retirements.  I  am  opposed  to  this 
bill  that  makes  it  easier  for  District  of 
Columbia  municipal  judges  to  retire 
without  having  made  any  contribution 
whatever  to  any  retirement  fund.  I 
think  this  is  going  beyond  all  reason. 
Moreover,  when  Congress  starts  reduc- 
ing the  requirements  for  retirement 
where  will  it  end? 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill.  I  want  to  say  also  that  I  have  some 
sympathy  for  the  position  taken  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross].  In 
Iowa  we  have  retirement  plans  for  judges 
of  this  classification,  but  they  do  make  a 
contribution  on  their  own  along  with 
communities  or  the  State,  as  the  case 
may  be.  I  think  the  ider  of  having  a 
pension  and  this  kind  of  arrangement 


for  judges  is  a  good  thing.  We  are  not 
voting,  though,  on  the  question  of  con- 
tribution, and  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man on  that  point.  However,  this  has 
already  been  established  and  after  eval- 
uating the  pros  and  cons  of  this  legis- 
lation, I  decided  that  the  public  interest 
would  be  served  by  passing  this  legisla- 
tion which  would  make  it  possible  in  cer- 
tain instances  for  judges  to  retire  in  case 
their  health  was  such  that  they  could  not 
continue.  They  should  not  suffer  an 
undue  penalty  under  those  conditions. 
This  is  a  precedent  that  we  have  set  in 
other  areas.  That  is  the  reason  why  I 
am  in  support  of  ttiis  legislation,  al- 
though, as  I  say,  I  have  some  sympathy 
for  the  gentleman's  position. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  gentleman  will 
admit  you  are  substantially  liberalizing 
the  retirement  system  for  municipal 
judges,  will  you  not? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  think  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  the  benefits,  if 
they  retire  earlier,  would  be  reduced  ac- 
cordingly. So  as  I  see  it,  there  would  be 
no  extra  cost,  if  any,  on  the  retirement 
system. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  bound  to  be  an 
increased  cost. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  this  bUl,  H.R.  5871,  as  set  forth  in 
House  report  839,  is  to  provide  a  more 
equitable  and  realistic  retirement  law  for 
the  judges  of  the  several  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Present  law  (sec.  11  of  the  act  ap- 
proved April  1,  1942,  56  Stat.  197,  sec.  11- 
776,  D.C.  Code,  1951  ed.)  does  not  per- 
mit the  retirement  of  a  judge  coming 
under  its  provisions  until  he  has  served 
a  minimum  of  20  years  on  the  bench. 
The  Commissioners  are  of  the  opinion 
that  such  minimum  service  requirement 
should  be  reduced  to  10  years,  because 
the  majority  of  appointments  to  such 
courts  are  for  a   10-year  period. 

Other  than  the  provisions  in  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act,  there  Is  no  pro- 
vision in  existing  law  providing  disabil- 
ity retirement  for  such  judges  or  for  an- 
nuities for  widows  or  children  of  such 
judges.  The  Commissioners  are  of  the 
opinion  that  such  provisions  should  be 
contained  in  the  present  judge's  retire- 
ment law  because  most  current  retire- 
ment laws  contain  such  realistic  and 
equitable  provisions. 

The  bill  corrects  these  present  law  In- 
adequacies ( 1)  by  reducing  the  minimum 
required  service  on  the  bench  for  retire- 
ment from  20  years  to  10  years,  while 
keeping  the  present  law  computation 
ratio  of  retirement  salary;  that  is,  one- 
thirtieth  of  a  judge's  salary  at  the  time 
of  retirement  for  each  year  served  on  the 
bench,  but  not  to  exceed  100  percent  of 
such  salary;  (2)  by  providing  that  a 
judge,  after  5  years  or  more  of  service, 
may  retire  for  disability  of  a  permanent 
nature  and  he  shall  receive  a  retirement 
salary  computed  In  accordance  with  the 
above  ratio;  and  (3)  by  providing  that 
survivorship  benefits  may  be  granted  to 
any  judge  who  elects  to  come  v^ithin  the 
purview  of  the  subsection  authorizing 
such  benefits.    The  rate  of  contribution, 
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annolties.  and  related  provisions  of  such 
subsection  are  substantially  the  same  as 
those  contained  in  the  current  Retire- 
ment Act  for  Federal  Judges  (title  28. 
United  States  Code.  sec.  376) . 

This  leslslation  has  the  approval  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  EHstrlct  of 
Columbia,  the  judges  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  of  gmeral  sessions,  the 
District  of  Columbia  court  of  appeals. 
and  the  juvenile  court  of  the  District  of 
ColimiUa.  and  of  the  Bar  Association  of , 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I 

The  bill  is  designed  to  provide  retire- 
ment features  for  the  Judges  of  the  court 
of  general  sessions,  the  District  of  Co- 
imnbla  court  of  appeals,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Juvenile  covul,  comparable 
to  those  of  Federal  judges  serving  a  term 
for  years,  not  those  with  life  tenure. 

Because  of  the  present  structure  of 
District  of  Colimibia  Code,  section  11- 
778  it  was  necessary  to  Invert  the  nu- 
merical and  alphabetical  designations 
of  the  subsections,  paragraphs,  and  so 
forth,  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
section  376. 
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This  committee  has  been  informed 
that  on  the  basis  of  data  supplied  by 
the  Government  actuary  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department,  the  Commission- 
ers have  estimated  that  the  cost  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  paying  Judges' 
annuities  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  for  fiscal  years  1964  through  1968, 
Is  $115,600  and  that  the  survivors'  an- 
nuities for  the  same  period  would  cost 
$50,900. 

This  bill  is  identical  in  all  its  major 
provisions  to  HH.  5831  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress, which  was  approved  by  the  House 
on  August  28,  1961,  and  passed  by  the 
Senate,  with  amendments,  on  September 
14,  1962,  too  late  for  further  considera- 
tion in  that  Congress. 

Following  is  a  comparison  of  the  bene- 
fits to  retired  judges  imder  the  present 
law  and  imder  the  provisions  of  the  re- 
ported bill,  prepared  for  this  committee 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Personnel 
Office,  and  the  letter  from  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, expressing  their  approval  of  HJl. 
5871. 


Basic  RrmaiiENT  Binxftts  roa.  Distsict  of  Columbia  Municipal 
Judges  Wfth  Thob«  PtopoaiD  Undk»  HJl.  6871 
pmisMrr  law  na.  sbti 

Ten  or  more  years'  service  but  less  than  20 
must  be  82  years  o{  age,  or  elect  reduced 
annuity  at  age  56. 
Twenty  or  more  years  of  service,  mxist  be 

age  50. 
Same. 


Counawon  or 


Permissive  retirement  alter  20  or  more  years' 
service. 

No  minlmxmi  age. 


Pension:  Propcartloned  on  basis  of  aggregate 
years  of  aervlca  to  30  years  computed  on 
salary  at  time  of  retirement,  or  8Vi  per- 
cent of  salary  per  year. 

Contributions  to  pension:  None. 

Disability  retirement:  None. 


Sxirvlvor  benefits :  None. 


None. 

After  5  years  of  service  if  a  certificate  of  dls- 
ablUty  signed  by  a  duly  licensed  physician 
is    furnished    the    Attorney    General    and 
approved  by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Public  Health  Service. 
For  widows  not  to  exceed  37  Vi   percent  of 
average   salary   as   determined   by  service 
formula. 
Tot   dependent    child,    one-half    of    widows 
annuity    not    exceeding     $900    per    year 
divided  by  the  number  of  children  or  tseo 
per  year,  whichever  is  leaser. 
Three  percent  of  salary  in  fund  subject  to 
control  of  Secretary  of  Treasury.     Should 
I        fund  be  Inadequate,  District  of  Columbia 
I         required    to    provide    necessary    funds    to 
'         meet  obligations. 
Note. — Incumbent  judges  may  elect  to  rei^ain  xuider  existing  law  or  convert  to  HSt.  5871 
if  enacted.    Such  election  Is  Irrevocable. 


Contributions   for   survlvar    benefits:  None. 


T^ 
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Mr.  BROYHnJ.  Mr.  Speaker,  th^ 
purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  expand  the  pro-» 
visions  of  the  present  law  regarding  re- 
tiremient  benefits  for  judges  of  the  vari- 
ous District  of  Colimibia  courts,  so  as  to 
bring  such  benefits  Into  line  with  those 
accruing  to  judges  in  the  Federal  courts. 

The  present  District  of  Columbia 
Judges'  Retirement  Act,  approved  Apri^ 
1,  1942.  does  not  permit  the  retirement} 
of  a  judge  under  its  provisions  until  hq 
has  served  a  minimum  of  20  years  oq 
the  bench.  Retirement  salary  after  20 
years  or  more  of  service  Is  computed  at) 
one-thirtieth  of  the  judge's  salary  at  tha 
time  of  his  retirement,  per  year  of  his 
service.  Hence,  retirement  after  20  years 
of  service  would  entitle  him  to  an  an-i 
nuity  of  two-thirds  his  final  annual 
salary,  and  after  30  years  he  could  re-i 
tire  at  full  salary. 


Also,  under  present  law  there  is  no 
provision  for  disability  retirement  for 
such  judges,  or  for  annuities  for  widows 
or  children  in  the  event  of  a  judge's 
death  prior  to  retirement. 

These  limitations,  and  particularly  the 
requirement  of  20  years  of  service  be- 
fore retirement,  are  so  restrictive  that 
at  present,  I  am  told,  only  two  District 
of  Columbia  judges  are  retired  under 
this  law.  Inasmuch  as  appointments  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  courts  are  for 
10-year  terms,  and  since  most  judges  are 
not  appointed  until  they  have  attained 
rather  mature  years,  the  20-year  mini- 
mum for  retirement  imposed  by  the 
Judges'  Retirement  Act  appears  so  for- 
midable that  these  judges  elect  to  place 
themselves  Instead  imder  the  provisions 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act. 
This  is  also  the  only  means  by  which 


District  of  Columbia  court  judges  can 
assure  themselves  disability  retirement 
benefits,  or  annuity  programs  for  the 
benefit  of  their  dependents  in  the  event 
of  their  death  while  in  service  on  the 
bench.  However,  benefits  obtainable  un- 
der the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  are 
not  as  advantageous  sis  those  which  ac- 
crue to  Federal  court  judges,  or  to  Judges 
in  the  District  courts  who  are  able  to 
serve  as  long  as  20  years. 

H.R.  5871  would  correct  this  inequita- 
ble situation,  by  providing  for  retire- 
ment of  District  of  Columbia  court 
Judges  after  10  years  of  service,  under 
the  same  formula  for  computation  of  an- 
nuity as  under  present  law.  However, 
a  Judge  retiring  after  10  years  must  be 
at  least  62  years  of  age,  except  that  he 
may  elect  to  receive  a  reduced  annuity 
at  the  age  of  55  years.  A  judge  retiring 
after  20  years  or  more  of  service  will  be 
required  to  be  at  lesist  50  years  of  age. 
In  addition,  provision  is  made  for  re- 
tirement for  disability  after  at  least  5 
years  of  service,  and  for  an  elective  sur- 
vivor benefit  plan  for  Judges'  dependents. 

I  am  pleased  to  endorse  this  bill, 
which  has  been  recommended  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners and  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar 
Association.  

The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeei>er  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  150,  nays  86,  not  voting  196, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  172] 

YEAS — 150 


on 


on 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Anderson 
Arends 
Asplnall 
Auchlncloss 
Bass 
Bates 
Battln 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bonner 
Brown,  Calif. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Burke 
Burkhalter 
Burleson 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Chamberlain 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Conte 
Cooley 
Corman 


Cramer 

Daddarlo 

DavlB,  Ga. 

Dawson 

Dent 

Denton 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Edwards 

Elliott 

Everett 

Evlns 

Flood 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Eraser 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Oarmatz 

Oathings 

Gill 

Gonzalez 

Ooodling 

Grabowski 


Griffin 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Harding 

Harris 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hawkins 

Hechler 

Holland 

Horan 

Horton 

Huddleston 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kilgore 

Lennon 

Ubonati 

McClory 

McCuUoch 


o 
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Mcl^l 

PUf 

Skubita 

Mclntlre 

Pool 

Slack 

McMlUan 

Price 

Smith,  Va. 

Madden 

PurceU 

Steed 

Mabon 

Rains 

Stubblefleld 

Marsh 

Randall 

Thomas 

Mathlas 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Thompson,  VJ 

Matsunaga 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Thompson,  Tex 

Matthews 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Thomberry 

May 

Rogers,  Colo. 

ToU 

Meader 

Rooney.N.Y. 

Trimble 

Miller,  Calif. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Tupper 

MUls 

Roosevelt 

UdaU 

Morgan 

Rosenthal 

unman 

Morris 

Roush 

Van  Deerlin 

Murray 

Roybal 

Watson 

Nat^ber 

Schwelker 

White 

Nelaen 

Bcbwengel 

Whltener 

OUara.  Til. 

Secrest 

WUlis 

CHara,  Mich. 

Senner 

Wilson, 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Shipley 

Charles  H. 

Olson,  Minn. 

Shriver 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Patman 

Sickles 

Wright 

Plrnle 

Slier 

Young 

Poage 

Bisk 

NAYS— 86 

Abele 

Flndley 

Ostertag 

Alger 

Fisher 

Passman 

Andrews 

PeUy 

Baker 

Glenn 

Pike 

Baldwin 

Gross 

QuUlen 

Baring 

Grover 

Reid,  ni. 

Becker 

Oubser 

Rleblman 

Beermann 

Oumey 

Roberts,  Tex. 

BeU 

Haley 

Roblson 

Bennett,  na. 

Harrison 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Berry 

Herlong 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Betts 

Hoeven 

Rumsfeld 

Bolton, 

Hoffman 

Schadeberg 

Oliver  P. 

Jensen 

Schenck 

Brock 

Jonas 

Scbneebell 

Brotxman 

Keith 

Smith,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

King,  NY. 

Snyder 

Broyhlll.N.C. 

Kornegay 

Talcott 

Bruce 

Laird 

ToUefson 

Burton 

Landrum 

trtt 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

lAngen 

Weaver 

Cannon 

Lipscomb 

Weltner 

Cleveland 

McLoskey 

Westland 

Colmer 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Wharton 

Corbett 

Michel 

Whltten 

Cunningham 

Milliken 

Williams 

Curtln 

MlnshaU 

Wilson,  Bob 

Dague 

Moeher 

Wlnstead 

Dole 

O'Konskl 

Younger 

NOT  VOnNG— 196 

Adair 

Fallon 

King.  Calif. 

Addabbo 

Farbstein 

Klrwan 

Albert 

Fascell 

Kluczynskl 

Asbbrook 

Pelghan 

Knox 

Ashley 

Flnnegan 

Kunkel 

Ashmore 

Flno 

Kyi 

Avery 

Flynt 

Lankford 

Ayres 

Fogarty 

Latta 

Barrett 

Ford 

Leggett 

Barry 

Frellnghuysen 

Leslnski 

Bennett,  Mich 

.  Frledel 

Lindsay 

Blatnlk 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Uoyd 

Boiling 

Fuqua 

Long,  La. 

Bolton. 

Gallagher 

Long,  Md. 

Frances  P. 

Gary 

McDade 

Bow 

Gialmo 

McDoweU 

Bradexnas 

Gibbons 

Macdonald 

Bray 

Gilbert 

MacGregor 

BromweU 

OoodeU 

MalUiard 

Brooks 

Grant 

MarUn,  Calif. 

Broomfleld 

Gray 

Martin,  Mass. 

Buckley 

Green,  Oreg. 

MUler,  N.Y. 

CahUl 

Green.  Pa. 

Mlnlsh 

Cameron 

Griffiths 

Monagan 

Carey 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Montoya 

Casey 

Hall 

Moore 

Cederberg 

Halleck 

Moorhead 

Celler 

Hal  pern 

Morrison 

Chelf 

Hanna 

Morse 

Chenoweth 

Hansen 

Morton 

Clancy 

Hardy 

Moss 

Clark 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Multer 

Clawson,  Del 

Hays 

Murphy,  lU. 

Cohelan 

Healey 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Collier 

Hubert 

Nedzt 

Curtis 

Hemphill 

Nix 

Daniels 

Henderson 

Norblad 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Hollfleld 

O'Brien,  m. 

Delaney 

Hosmer 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

Derounlan 

Hull 

O'NeUl 

Derwinskl 

Hutchinson 

Osmers 

Devlne 

Joelson 

Patten 

Donohue 

Johansen 

Pepper 

Dom 

Jones,  Ala. 

Perkins 

DulskI 

Kee 

Phllbln 

Dwyer 

KeUy 

Pilcher 

Edmondson 

Keogh 

Pillion 

Ellsworth 

Kllburn 

PoweU 

crx- 
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Pucinskl 

Selden 

TeagtM,  Tex. 

Qule 

SheUey 

Thompson,  La. 

Reid,  NY. 

Sheppard 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Reifel 

Short 

Tuck 

Reuss 

Slbal 

Tuten 

Rich 

Sikes 

Vanik 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Van  Pelt 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Springer 

Vinson 

Rodlno 

Btaebler 

Waggonner 

Rofitenkowskl 

Stafford 

Wallhauser 

Roudebush 

Staggers 

Watts 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Stephens 

Whalley 

Ryan.  NY. 

Stlnson 

Wlckeraham 

St.  George 

Stratton 

Widnall 

St  Germain 

Sullivan 

Wydler 

St.  Onge 

Taft 

Wyman 

Baylor 

Taylor 

Zablockl 

Scott 

Teague,  Calif. 

So  the  bill 

was  passed. 

The   Clerk  announced 

the   following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  Johansen  against. 

Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Martin  of  California  against. 

Mr.  Wallhauser  for,  with  B4r.  KUbum 
against. 

Mr.  Lindsay  for,  with  Mr.  Devlne  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Avery. 

Mr.  H61>ert  with  Mr.  Short. 

Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 

Mr.  8t.  Onge  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Mlnlsh  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Bodlno  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  islr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Albert  with  BCr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Chenoweth. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Shelley  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  HemphiU  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Wld- 
naU. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  MailUard. 

Mr.  Feighan  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Derounlan. 

Mr.  Gary  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Gialmo  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Cameron  with  Mrs.  St.  George. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Oemers. 

Mr.  Klucz3rn£kl  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  BCr.  Bennett  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Vinson  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Reifel. 

Mr.  Chelf  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Derwinskl. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Sibal. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  BromweU. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Pulton 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DulskI  with  Mr.  Baylor. 

Mr.  GUbert  with  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Healey  with  Mr.  Norblad. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Ryan  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Ifr. 
Whalley. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Lankford  with  Mr.  PlUlon. 


Mr.  Frledel  with  Mr.  OoodeU. 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Bray. 
Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  McDade. 
Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Knox. 
Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Barry  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Leslnski  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  iSr.  Kunkel. 
Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Latta. 
Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Rich. 
Mr.  Farbstein  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt. 
Mr.   Rivers  of  South   Carolina   with   Mr. 
Stlnson. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Ryan  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Tuten. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Tuck. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  McDowell  with  Mrs.  Kee. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mrs.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Pucinskl. 

Mr.  Montoya  with  Mr.  Moorhead. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Dom. 

Mr.  Joelson  with  Mr.  Staebler. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Leggett.  ' 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Grant. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  i 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Scott. 


Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 


Patten  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

O'Brien  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Wlcker- 


Moss  with  Mr.  Taylor. 

Waggonner  with  Mr.  Fascell. 

Gibbons  with  Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia. 

Henderson  with  Mr.  Pilcher. 
Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Vanlk. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Stephens. 
Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Perkins. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Uoyd. 

Mr.  BRUCE  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  FINDLEY  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  ALGER  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Tlie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CRIME  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  McMHiLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sisk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter  and  table. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
time ago  I  requested  the  Chief  of  Police. 
Maj.  Robert  Murray,  to  furnish  me  as 
chairman  of  the  House  District  Commit- 
tee a  weekly  report  on  the  crime  condi- 
tions in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  all 
other  information  possible  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

I  am  requesting  permission  to  insert 
last  week's  report  in  the  Congressional 
Recori)  and  a  statement  from  the  Budget 
Bureau  Director  on  this  subject. 

The  people  throughout  the  United 
States  are  expecting  and  demanding  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  do  some- 
thing toward  curbing  crime  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  and  our  efficient  Chief  of 
Police  is  doing  everything  possible  to 
solve  the  crime  problem  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  with  the  tools  he  has  to 
work  with  at  the  present  time. 
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OOVXBNMSMT  Or  THS  DUTIICT 

or  Columbia, 
MmopoLrrAif  Poucz  Dkpaktmxnt, 

Octo\>er  10, 1963 
Hon.  John  L.  McUillas. 

Chairman,    Committee    on    the   District    of^^ 
Columbia,  Houee  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 
Dkax  Conc»xssmaj«  McMiixan:   Korwarded 
herewith  are  copies  ot  the  weekly  crime  re- 
port for  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  for  the  week 
beginning  September  29,  1963. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ROBSBT  V.  MximiAT, 

Chief  of  Police. 

Pt.  I  offenses  rejxyrted.  Sept.  29  through 
Oct.  5,  1993.  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment, government  of  the  District  oi 
Columlyia 


I 


Classification 


Criminal  bomkide. 

Rape 

Robbery 

AKsravated 

assaalt 

House  break  in  jf 

Grand  larceny 

Petit  larceny 

Autotheft 

Total 


Week 
begin- 
ntng 
Sept. 
22,1963 


S 

4 
40 

72 
147 

30 
166 

70 


621 


Week 
begin- 
ning 
Sept. 
29,1963 


4 

'37' 


74 
124 

2S 
167 

93 


512 


Cban«K 


Amount 


+1 
-4 
-3 

+2 

-23 

-7 

+2 

+23 


-9 


Percent 


+33 

-loo.e 
+2. 

-16.  ( 
-23. 
+l.j 
+32. 


-1.  ' 


OovzBNiczirr  or  trx 
District    or    Colttmbia, 

MmUJPOLITAW    POIJCB    DErAKTMINT, 

October  9,  1963. 
Hon.  John  L.  McMillan, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    the    District    o,' 
Columbia,     House    of     Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  DtBtrtct  of  Columbia  Budget  Offlcey 
under  date  of  AugTist  7,  1962.  requested  thl* 
department  to  forward  for  Information  t0 
each  congressional  committee  on  District 
matters  one  copy  of  any  special  report,  studyt 
survey,  or  similar  document  which  is  re+ 
leased  by  this  department  to  the  public  anc) 
the  press.  I 

Accordingly,  the  enclosed  material,  whlcn 
is  being  released  by  this  department  on  this 
date,  Is  provided  for  your  information. 


ROBKHT  V.   MtnuAT, 

Chief  of  Police. 

Ckimx  in  thz  DisTKicr  or  Columbia. 
Skptembxs   1963 

During  September  1963  a  total  of  2.182  par 
I  offenses  were  reported  In  the  District,  ai| 
Increase  of  324  offenses  or  17.4  percent  from 
September  1962.  This  total  was  below  th# 
alltime  high  (2.512  offenses)  for  a  singly 
month  established  In  A\igust,  but  did  estab*- 
llsti  a  record  high  for  the  month  of  Septem* 
ber,  which  ordinarily  reflects  a  seasonal  dro] 
from  August. 

This  was  the  16th  consecutive  month  wit 
an  Increase  in  crime  for  Washington.  Durf 
Ing  this  month  increases  are  found  in  a4 
categories  except  robbery  and  aggravated  as* 
sault.  both  of  which  declined.  Noteworthy 
were  the  increases  in  criminal  homicide  an^ 
rape,  both  of  which  doubled  the  number  foi- 
last  September,  and  in  housebreaking,  whlcl^ 
showed   the    greatest   numerical    increase. 

The  increase  for  this  month  brought  th^ 
trend  of  offenses  to  24,678,  an  Increase  of  7t 
offenses  from  the  peak  established  in  De«- 
cember  1952  and  making  the  trend  period 
(the  12  months  ending  with  September)  th( 
alltime  high  for  crime  In  this  city. 


GREATEST    PARLIAMENTARIAN 
THE  WORLD,  LEWIS  DESCHLER 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    Mr.  Speaker, 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  th^ 


Houae  for  1  minute  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

TTie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  asked  for  this  time  to  call  attention 
to  another  honor  that  has  come  to  a 
great  fellow  Ohioan,  a  man  well  known 
to  all  of  you,  loved  and  respected  by  every 
Member  of  this  House  and  by  every  in- 
dividual who  has  served  in  this  House  in 
the  last  third  of  a  century,  the  Honor- 
able Lewis  Desciiler,  Parliamentarian. 
In  the  recent  issue  of  the  Rainbow,  which 
is  the  national  publication  of  the  great 
fraternity  Delta  Tau  Delta,  to  which  Lew 
Deschler  belongs,  there  is  an  article  en- 
titled "Greatest  Parliamentarian  In  the 
World,  Lewis  Deschler,"  prepared  from 
material  furnished  by  our  colleague  from 
Ohio.  Congressman  Jackson  E.  Betts, 
who  Is  also  a  member  of  Delta  Tau  Delta. 
This  article  recites  some  of  the  tributes 
that  have  been  paid  to  Lew  Deschler 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
tells  of  the  great  tribute  that  was  paid 
to  him  by  his  own  alma  mater,  Miami 
University  of  Ohio,  in  June  of  this  year 
at  which  time  he  was  given  a  doctor's 
degree  because  of  the  great  work  he  has 
performed  in  the  field  of  parliamentary 
law,  and  tells  of  his  service  to  Delta  Tau 
Delta. 

Seldom  in  our  time  has  such  recogni- 
tion been  given  to  any  man  by  his  own 
alma  mater,  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  by  his  own  State  organizations, 
by  his  own  fraternity,  and  generally  by 
all  who  have  known  him.  I  am,  there- 
fore, very  desirous  In  seeing  that  this 
latest  tribute  paid  to  him  in  the  Rain- 
bow by  his  own  fraternity.  Delta  Tau 
Delta,  be  made  a  part  of  the  oCacial  Rec- 
ORo  of  this  Congress  and  of  tills  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  file  this  article. 

The  article  is  as  follows : 

Greatest  Paxliamentabian  in  the  World, 
Lewis  Dbschleb 

(EorroR's  Note. — The  material  for  the  fol- 
lowing article  was  furnished  by  Jackson  £. 
Betts,  Kenyon,  1^26,  U.S.  Congressman  from 
Ohio,  and  was  gathered  from  the  Congbes- 
sioNAL  Record,  March  1963;  the  Washington 
Sunday  Star,  AprU  28,  1963;  and  an  hon- 
orary degree  of  doctor  of  laws  conferred  on 
Mr.  Deschler  by  Miami  University  on  June 
9,  1963.) 

On  June  9,  1963,  the  University  of  Miami 
awarded  an  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws  to  Lewis  Deschler,  Miami,  1926,  Par- 
liamentarian of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives since  January  1,  1928.  The  citation 
reads  as  follows : 

"Upon  you,  Lewis  Deschler,  former  student 
of  this  university,  faithful  servant  of  the 
legislative  process  in  our  great  Republic, 
recognized  authority  upon  parliamentary 
procedure,  by  vote  of  the  university  senate 
with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  trustees 
and  under  authority  granted  by  the  State 
of  Ohio,  Miami  University  confers  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  laws  honoris  causa,  in  token 
whereof  I  hand  you  this  diploma  and  have 
you  Invested  with  the  hood  appropriate  to 
your  rank." 

Lewis  Deschler  never  held  sm  elective  of- 
fice. Yet  he  has  had  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  laws  and  history  of  the  United 
States.  He  la  the  man  who  lays  down  the  law 
to  the  lawmakers  of  the  Nation.  A  native 
of  ChllUcothe,  Ohio,  Lew  Deschler  went  to 


Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  where  he 
played  tackle  on  the  footbaU  team  and  was 
engaged  In  other  extracurricular  activities 
while  a  member  of  Gamma  Upsilon  chapter. 
In  1926,  he  went  to  the  Nation's  Capital  and 
completed  his  undergraduate  work  at  George 
Washington  University.  In  1932  he  received 
his  law  degree  and  In  1934  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  He 
became  a  memt)er  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  bar  in  December  1937. 

In  1925  Lewis  Deschler  began  his  career 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed messenger  at  the  Speaker's  table  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  At  that  time 
the  Clerk  at  the  Speaker's  table  performed 
the  role  of  Parliamentarian.  In  1927  Con- 
gress created  the  positions  of  Parliamen- 
tarian and  Assistant  Parllamentarl«m.  Mr. 
Deschler  was  the  first  Assistant  Parliamen- 
tarian of  the  House  but  he  served  in  that 
capacity  for  only  1  year  as  in  January  1928. 
he  was  appointed  Parliamentarian.  He  has 
served  continuously  in  that  position  down 
to  the  present,  serving  under  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike.  Speaker  of  the  House 
McCoRMACK  has  said  that  "Lew  Deschler  is 
the  greatest  Parliamentarian  in  the  world." 
He  is  generally  credited  with  having  a  great 
part  to  play  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii  achieving 
statehood  by  successfully  finding  House 
precedents  to  permit  the  statehood  bills  to 
bypass  the  Rules  Committee,  where  they  had 
been  blocked,  and  come  to  the  floor  for  a 
vote. 

Republican  House  Leader  Charles  A.  Hal- 
LECK  said,  "I  never  cease  to  be  amazed  at  the 
length  and  breadth  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives."  Mr. 
Halleck  went  on  to  say  that  "•  •  •  never 
have  I  known  Lew  Deschler's  advice,  his 
Judgments,  or  his  decisions  to  be  influenced 
by  any  partisan  considerations  what- 
ever. •  •  •  He  has  a  deep  understanding 
of  his  job  that  transcends  its  purely  tech- 
nical aspects." 

House  Speaker  McCormack  has  said  "•  •  • 
he  is  a  man  of  wisdom,  a  man  whose  influ- 
ence in  the  legislative  affairs  of  ovir  country 
for  so  many  years  has  been  tremendous,  un- 
seen possibly  from  the  angle  of  the  public 
but  well  known  to  each  and  every  Member 
who  has  ever  served  in  this  great  body." 
Vice  President  Ltndon  Johnson  advised  his 
successor  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  this  fashion,  "You  get  to  know  the 
Parliamentarian,  Mr.  Lewis  Deschler.  He  Is 
a  wise  man,  he  Is  a  good  man,  he  Is  non- 
partisan, and  he  will  always  advise  you  not 
only  as  to  the  rules  of  the  House,  not  only 
as  to  the  proper  procedure,  but  also  as  to 
the  proper  conduct  of  a  Member  of  the 
House." 

In  March  of  1963,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives paid  special  tribute  to  Lew  Deschler 
on  the  occasion  of  his  58th  birthday  and  36th 
year  as  Parliamentarian.  The  rare  tribute  in- 
cluded speeches  and  comments  by  many 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  proceedings 
covered  five  pages  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. Including  a  message  from  President 
Kennedy.    The  resolution  read: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Hoxise  of  Representa- 
tives hereby  tenders  its  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion to  Lewis  Dechler.  whose  35th  anniver- 
sary as  its  Parliamentarian  occurred  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1963.  in  recognition  of  his  dedication 
to  this  House,  his  wise  and  impartial  advice 
to  the  Speaker  and  Members,  and  his  excep- 
tional contribution  to  the  operation  of  its 
rules." 

After  reading  the  tributes  paid  to  him  by 
so  many  prominent  men  In  Government 
circles,  tributes  not  only  as  to  his  ability  but 
to  his  character  as  well,  and  after  appraising 
the  vast  importance  and  Influence  of  his 
official  position,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
Lew  Deschler  Is,  Indeed,  one  of  the  impor- 
tant personalities  of  our  country,  truly  a 
"giant  among  men."  That  he  is  content  to 
sit  back  and  not  seek  acclaim  and  recognl- 
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tlon  for  the  important  role  that  he  plays  la 
but  added  testimony  supporting  his  great- 
ness. 

Truly,  Lewis  Deschler  merits  a  poeltlon 
with  his  feUow  Delte  who  have  serred  their 
country  as  Vice  Prealdents,  as  Supreme  Cotirt 
Justices,  as  U.8.  Senatcws.  and  Representa- 
tives, as  Governors,  judges,  business  and  In- 
dustrial leaders,  astronauts,  sports  and  en- 
tertainment celebrities. 

Mr.  ParUamentarian,  yo\ir  fraternity 
salutes  you. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  NATION'S 
NEWSPAPERS     . 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  ^jeaker.  273  years 
ago  in  Boston.  Mass.,  Benjamin  Harris 
published  America's  first  newspaper,  the 
Publick  Occurences  Both  Foreign  and 
DomesUck.  Because  the  paper  incurred 
the  disapproval  of  the  Government,  it 
was  soon  suspended. 

Fourteen  years  later,  in  1704.  the  Bos- 
ton News-Letter  appeared  and  contained 
articles  taken  from  the  London  news- 
papers— news  that  was  already  months 
old. 

Time  has  seen  drastic  changes  made 
since  this  very  early  means  of  printed 
communication.  Throughout  the  years, 
our  newspapers  have  reflected  our 
changing  moods,  aspirations,  ambitions, 
and  thoughts.  It  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant means  of  spreading  knowledge 
and  shaping  public  opinion. 

This  week  we  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
newspapers  of  America.  It  is  a  well- 
earned  recognition  and  one  which  I 
gladly  acknowledge. 

Idaho,  too,  has  seen  great  strides  in 
this  field.  As  you  know,  this  year  Idaho 
is  celebrating  its  territorial  centennial. 
The  first  newspaper  in  my  State  was 
called  the  Golden  Age,  which  was  pub- 
lished weekly  in  Lewiston.  The  first  is- 
sue was  printed  on  August  2,  1862 — less 
than  a  year  before  Idaho  became  a  ter- 
ritory to  the  United  States.  The  first 
paper  lacked  sources  of  outside  informa- 
tion and  therefore  copied  freely  from 
such  leading  west  coast  and  Eastern 
newspapers  as  the  San  Francisco  Eve- 
ning Bulletin,  the  Walla  Walla  States- 
man, the  Dallas  Journal,  the  Dallas 
Mountaineer,  the  Oregonian,  the  Oregon 
Argus,  the  Oregon  Statesman,  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee,  and  the  New  York  Tribune. 
The  annual  subscription  charge  was  $9. 

The  first  newspaper  in  southern  Idaho 
and  the  second  in  the  State  was  the  Boise 
News,  which  published  its  first  copy  Sep- 
tember 29,  1863,  in  Idaho  City.  While 
on  the  way  to  Boise  Basin  with  a  pack 
train,  J.  S.  Butler  stopped  in  Walla  Walla 
where  he  met  Major  Reese,  the  publisher 
of  the  Walla  Walla  Watchman.  Major 
Reese  had  recently  bought  out  a  com- 
petitor and  was  in  possession  of  two 
printing  outfits;  and  when  Mr.  Butler 
learned  of  this,  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
starting  a  newspaper  in  Idaho  City,  pur- 
chased the  equipment,  and  sent  for  his 


brother,  "niomas  J.  Butler.  Por  15 
months  the  two  brothers  published  the 
Boise  News  until  the  plant  was  purchased 
as  an  organ  of  the  Democratic  Party  and 
its  name  was  changed  to  the  Idaho 
World. 

Idaho's  oldest  newspaper  still  being 
published  is  the  Idaho  Statesman,  of 
Boise,  which  first  opened  on  July  26, 
1864.  Three  men  named  Reynolds,  who 
were  on  their  way  to  Idaho  City  where 
they  intended  to  open  a  printing  office, 
were  persuaded  to  remain  in  Boise  and 
begin  publication.  The  early  citizens  of 
Boise  recognized  the  value  of  a  newspa- 
per in  building  up  a  town  and  so  were 
anxious  for  the  printers  to  stay  on.  The 
Idaho  Tri-Weekly  Statesman,  as  it  was 
called,  was  a  small  four-column  newspa- 
per that  sold  for  $1  a  week  by  carrier  or 
for  $20  a  year  by  mail.  An  early  worker 
on  the  Statesman,  A.  J.  Boyakin,  said: 

In  getting  out  the  paper  on  time  we  worked 
nearly  all  night  and  frequently  the  Boise 
Basin  stage  would  pull  out  ahead  of  \is,  and 
we  would  have  to  send  Dick  Rejmolds  to 
overtake  it  on  a  horse  with  the  mall  pack- 
ages for  the  different  mining  camps. 

In  the  following  years,  the  newspaper 
changed  hands  several  times  and  also 
became  a  daily  newspaper.  Then,  in 
1889,  the  Statesman  Printing  Co.  was 
organized  and  took  over  the  outfit,  and 
today  the  Statesman  Is  still  published  by 
this  company. 

It  will  interest  my  colleagues  that  this 
fine  newspaper  was  sold  within  the  last 
2  weeks.  Bill  Johnston,  a  leading  north- 
em  Idaho  editor  had  this  to  say  about 
the  Statesman  in  an  editorial  in  the 
Lewiston  Morning  Tribune: 
The  Sale  of  the  Idaho  Daily  Statesman 

The  sale  of  the  Idaho  Dally  Statesman  of 
Boise  perhaps  marks  the  end  of  one  of  the 
most  colorful  eras  of  Idaho  journalism  and 
certainly  wlU  have  profound  effects  upon 
the  State's  development. 

The  Statesman,  largest  newspaper  In  Idaho 
and  one  most  strategically  located  to  Influ- 
ence public  affairs,  has  been  directed  since 
1940  by  James  L.  Brown,  a  personally  re- 
tiring but  extremely  vigorous  executive  who 
has  become  something  of  a  legend  In  jour- 
nalistic and  political  circles  in  Idaho. 

Brown  never  forgot  for  a  moment.  In  his 
management  of  the  evening  and  morning 
Statesman  papers,  that  he  was  linked  directly 
with  the  traditions  of  the  newspaper's 
founders.  The  Statesman  became  a  pillar 
of  Idaho's  development  under  the  guidance 
of  Calvin  Cobb,  an  editor  and  publisher  who 
exemplified  the  Independence  of  pioneering 
Western  journalism.  After  his  death  In  1929 
direction  of  the  paper  became  the  respon- 
sibility of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Margaret  Cobb 
Ailshie.  She  zealously  served  the  traditions 
establUhed  by  her  father.  In  1940  she  called 
upon  Brown,  trained  chiefiy  until  then  In  the 
mechanical  side  of  the  business,  to  become 
general  manager.  He  became  the  owner  of 
the  properties  after  her  death  In  1969. 

Despite  his  determination  to  stay  out  of 
the  spotlight  of  personal  publicity.  Brown 
became  known  In  the  arena  of  public  affairs 
as  one  of  the  most  influential  and  colorful 
men  in  Idaho.  He  was  noted  for  his  firm  and 
sometimes  flery  opinions  on  political  issues, 
his  exceptional  generosity  In  dealing  with 
friends  or  worthy  causes,  his  sometimes  un- 
cM-thodox  but  ever-stralghtforward  manage- 
ment methods,  and  his  astonl^lng  personal 
energy. 

As  Brown  wrote  In  an  editorial  Sunday, 
the  Statesman  "is  to  be  recognized  as  a  con- 
servative newspaper  but  not  to  the  extreme 


of  the  John  Birch  movement  or  any  similar 
group.  We  do  not  accept  the  theory  ad- 
vanced by  the  liberty  amendment  support- 
ers that  all  Income  taxes  could  be  termi- 
nated m  a  single  day.  We,  as  much  as  any 
Individual  voice,  would  rejoice  In  the  com- 
plete elimination  of  all  taxation,  but  we 
would  not  rejoice  In  the  annihilation  of  our 
Government  even  though  we  have  con- 
tended ever  since  bureaucracy  started  ex- 
panding that  we  have  too  much  govern- 
ment." 

This  seems  to  us  to  be  a  fairly  accurate 
summary  of  the  Statesman's  basic  political 
position — but  woe  betide  the  poUtlclan  who 
expected  the  paper  to  hue  without  devia- 
tion to  this  or  any  other  philoeophlcal  line. 
Under  Brown's  direction,  the  Statesman's 
editorial  positions  never  were  dishonorable 
or  dishonest,  seldom  were  duU  and  fre- 
quently were  surprising. 

This  newspaper,  sometimes  In  league  and 
often  In  disagreement  with  the  Statesman 
on  assorted  public  issues,  perhaps  Is  In  a 
better  position  than  most  to  testify. 
Through  the  many  years  In  which  the 
Statesman  chronicled  and  influenced  the 
developing  history  of  Idaho,  it  was  a  true 
friend  and  a  worthy  opponent  to  any  news- 
paper neighbor  that  likewise  endeavored  to 
si>eak  Its  mind  openly. 

As  a  business  enterprise,  the  Statesman 
long  has  been  one  of  the  prize  newspaper 
properties  of  the  Nation.  The  paper  serves 
a  rich  agricultural  region.  It  rather  natu- 
rally dominates  a  sizable  circulation  area. 
Many  major  newspaper  chains  and  Indi- 
vidual papers  have  cast  covetous  eyes  in  the 
past  at  Idaho's  capital  newspaper. 

The  purchaser  of  the  property  is  Federated 
Publications,  Inc.,  with  headquarters  at  Bat- 
tle Creek,  Mich.  The  corporation  publishes 
newspapers  at  Lafayette  and  Marion,  Ind., 
and  Battle  Creek  and  Lansing.  Mich.  Two 
of  these  newspapers  list  themselves  jwliti- 
cally  as  "Independent"  and  two  as  "Inde- 
pendent-Republican." What  news  and  edi- 
torial policies  the  corporation  may  decide  to 
export  to  Idaho  naturally  remains  to  be 
seen. 

It  is  almost  certain,  though,  that  the  tradi- 
tions of  Calvin  Cobb,  Margaret  Cobb  Allshle, 
and  James  L.  Brown  will  be  reflected  subtly 
but  unmistakably  In  the  editorial  pages  of 
the  Statesman  for  years  to  come.  An  Insti- 
tution may  Indeed  be  the  lengthened 
shadow  of  one  man.  The  traditions  of  this 
great  Idaho  Institution  have  come  down  In 
an  unbroken  line  through  three  notable  cus- 
todians.   They  will  not  soon  be  erased. 

In  selling  the  paper  now — for  the  reasons 
of  health  and  age — Brown  has  cut  the  more 
tangible  links  with  the  past.  But  the  In- 
tangible links — the  ties  of  habit  and  memory 
and  community  consensus — will  continue  to 
join  the  Statesman  with  the  State  It  serves. 

As  a  newspaper  neighbor,  we  welcome  the 
new  owners  of  the  Idaho  Dally  SUtesman  to 
a  State  which  urgently  needs  their  beet  ef- 
forts. The  Statesman,  through  the  years,  has 
never  lacked  for  color,  for  controversy,  or  for 
character.  That  is  the  heritage  the  new 
owners  acquire.  The  responslbUlties  they 
acquire     are    at    least    equaUy    Impressive. 

BJ. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  though  newspapers 
are  a  commercial  enterprise,  their  re- 
sponsibility to  the  communities  go  much 
further  than  the  ledger  sheets.  Mark 
Ethridge.  In  an  interview  with  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions 
stated: 

The  responsibility  of  the  newspapers — more 
than  ever  before  In  my  life — Is  to  explain 
what  the  Issues  in  the  world  are.  And  yet  at 
the  same  Ume  there  seems  to  be  a  trend  for 
the  newspapers  to  become  only  ooaunercial 
enterprises.  There  are  excepUons.  of  course. 
But  I  think  some  publishers  think  that  it 
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docant  m&ke  mucb  difference  what  a  paper 
says  as  long  as  the  balance  sheet  Is  all  right. 
Well,  It  make*  a  great  deal  of  difference  what 
the  paper  says;  It  does  to  me  and  I  think  It 
should  to  the  American  people.  II  news- 
papers are  going  to  survive  they're  going  to 
survive  because  they  are  vital  factors  In  the 
life  of  our  society  and  In  the  lives  of  their 
readers. 

It  Is  my  pleasure  to  acknowledge  this 
week  set  aside  in  recognition  of  this  val- 
uable communication  media. 


J 


KENNEDY-RUSSIAN  WHEAT  DEAL- 
TAXPAYER  HOLDS  THE  WHEAT 
SACK 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection^ 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fromi 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secre 
tary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman  ap-i 
peared  on  nationwide  television  yester-( 
day  to  defend  the  administration's  sale 
of  wheat  to  Communist  Russia  and  other 
Red  nations.  His  remarks  are  printed 
in  the  press  today  under  the  headline; 
"Agriculture  Chief  Expects  Taxpayers  Td 
Save  $200  Million."  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  ridiculous  statej 
ment.  This  so-called  savings  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  a  sale  to  thQ 
Communists  will  avoid  storing  surplus 
wheat  for  at  least  5  years  at  a  cost  of  26 
cents  a  bushel  per  year.  It  really  does 
not  make  any  difference  to  whom  we  selj 
wheat  if  this  is  the  only  so-called  sav-i 
ings  we  will  enjoy.  Under  this  reason* 
ing,  every  bushel  of  wheat  sold  to  West 
Germany,  England,  or  any  free  worl4 
nation  also  results  in  a  paper  saving^ 
of  26  cents  a  bushel  for  5  years,  or  $1.30j 
This  type  of  saving  would  also  result  i 
we  dmnped  all  excess  wheat  into  th 
ocean.  1 

What  the  Secretary  did  not  explaiij 
fully  on  his  television  program  and  what 
is  still  generally  misvmderstood  is  that 
U5.  taxpayers  subsidize  the  export  o^ 
wheat  so  that  foreign  purchasers  are  abU 
to  obtain  U.S. -grown  wheat  for  approxl* 
mately  60  cents  a  bushel  cheaper  than 
can  U.S.  consumers.  J 

Mr.  Khrushchev  will  buy  Americaii 
wheat  at  the  world  price  of  $1.77  pet- 
bushel  at  Galveston,  Tex.  The  U.£|. 
price  is  currently  56  cents  a  bushel  mort 
at  that  port.  The  U.S.  taxpayer  will  pick 
up  the  56-cent  difference.  [ 

Now  I  realize  that  a  fancy  argiunenfe 
in  semantics  can  be  made  as  to  hoW 
export  subsidies  are  paid,  how  the  Keni- 
nedy-Russian  deal  will  be  from  replen- 
ished  stocks,  and  how  the  America|i 
farmer  is  the  recipient  of  the  subsidy,  t 
think  we  all  recognize  the  fact  that  exj- 
port  subsidies  are  actually  paid  by  the 
UJ3.  Government  to  grain  companies 
which  are  wheat  exporters  and  are  for 
the  general  benefit  of  U.S.  farmers.  But 
the  undisputable  and  undeniable  fact  re- 
mains that  the  foreign  purchaser  receivee 
the  benefit  of  the  lower  world  price. 

In  the  past,  we  have  tolerated  a  situa^ 
tion  whereby  an  English  housewife  could 
buy  U.S.  wheat  products  at  50  to  60  cent(s 
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per  bushel  cheapw  than  could  an  Ameri- 
can housewife.  The  English  are  at  least 
our  allies  in  the  cold  war.  Now  a  Russian 
housewife  will  be  able  to  do  so  unless  that 
great  humanitarian,  Nikita  Khrushchev, 
collects  for  himself  and  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party  the  profit  from  the  resale 
of  UJS.  wheat  in  Russia  where  internal 
wheat  prices  are  much  higher  than  in 
the  United  States  or  in  the  world  market. 
Where,  then,  does  the  U.S.  taxpayer  fit 
into  the  picture?  Yesterday  Mr.  Free- 
man ventured  a  guess  that  total  U5. 
wheat  exports  might  go  to  a  billion  bush- 
els as  a  result  of  the  Kennedy-Russian 
deal. 

Since  our  normal  wheat  exports  are 
from  600  to  700  million  bushels,  this 
means  that  the  Secretary  thinks  the 
Communists  will  buy  300  to  400  mil- 
lion bushels  of  U.S.  subsidized  wheat. 
Since  the  export  subsidy — or  loss  to  tax- 
payers— currently  averages  56  cents  per 
bushel.  U.S.  taxpayers  will  be  paying 
from  $168  to  $224  million  for  the 
privilege  of  providing  wheat  to  the  man 
who  is  dedicated  to  the  burial  of  our 
Nation,  our  Grovernment,  our  system,  our 
families,  and  us.  A  Chicago  Tribune  car- 
toon of  recent  date  put  the  situation  in 
perspective  when  it  showed  Klhrushchev 
holding  an  empty  bread  basket  up  to 
Uncle  Sam  while  saying,  "I'll  bury  you 
if  you  sustain  me  until  I  get  my  strength 
back." 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  HokvenJ.  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  if  I  am  correct  in  the  under- 
standing that  American  millers  who  pur- 
chase wheat  in  the  United  States, 
whether  it  be  Government-owned  sur- 
plus or  any  other  type  of  wheat,  are  not 
required  to  pay  56  cents  per  bushel  more 
for  the  wheat  that  they  will  mill  into 
flour  to  make  bread  for  the  American 
people  to  eat  than  would  the  Russian 
miller  under  this  arrangement. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  That  is  correct.  Un- 
less Khrushchev  pockets  the  profit  him- 
self, the  Russian  consumer  will  be  bene- 
fited to  the  extent  of  56  cents  a  bushel 
more  than  will  the  American  consumer. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  listened  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  and  some  con- 
cern to  the  statement  made  by  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Freeman  in  what  I 
thought  was  more  or  less  of  a  rigged 
interview.  I  noted  particularly  that  no 
mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that 
American  consumers.  American  millers. 
for  instance,  would  have  to  pay  more 
for  this  wheat  than  the  Russians  were 
paying,  that  is.  for  Government-owned 
surplus  wheat  or  for  any  other  type  of 
wheat  grown  in  this  country.  That  is 
correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  That  is  correct.  And 
ultimately,  of  course,  the  taxpayer  holds 
the  sack  in  that  kind  of  an  operation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  That  is  right. 
Thank  you. 


SPRINGMAID  CHALLENGES  THE 
FUTURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hemp- 
hill] is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Octo- 
ber 13,  1963,  has  now  passed  into  history 
but  the  events,  the  oratory,  the  an- 
nouncements and  related  incidents  of 
that  day  will  echo  in  today's  and  tomor- 
row's parade  of  progress  which  we  all 
feel  South  Carolina  will  be  so  much  a 
part  of  in  the  future  decades.  At  Fort 
Lawn.  S.C.,  in  Chester  County,  in  the 
Fifth  South  Carolina  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. Springs  Cotton  Mills  imder  the 
leadership  of  its  present  executive.  H. 
Williams  Close,  in  dedicating  two  great 
and  new  plants  to  the  late  and  beloved 
Col.  Elliott  White  Springs,  the  ElUott 
plant,  and  to  his  helpmate,  counselor, 
and  lifelong  companion,  Mrs.  Frances 
Ley  Springs,  the  Frances  plant,  told 
those  privileged  to  be  gathered  on  the 
beautiful  grounds  of  this  new  part  of  the 
Springmaid  complex,  and  published  an 
exciting  and  courageous  history  of  chal- 
lenge and  determination,  which  I  am 
happy  to  catalog  here. 

The  events  culminated  the  challenge 
attendant  to  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
Springs  Cotton  Mills,  now  a  vast  organi- 
zation giving  products  and  prosperity  to 
men  and  women,  to  communities,  and  to 
South  Carolina,  and  from  the  "Springs 
History"  I  quote: 

A  cotton-ralslng  South  was  compelled 
In  the  1880's  to  turn  to  the  manufacture  of 
textiles.  The  New  England  mills  were  pros- 
pering but  the  fabulous  white  gold  of  the 
southern  cottonflelds  had  become  Midas 
gold.  It  could  neither  be  eaten  nor  sold  for 
enough  to  buy  bread  and  meat. 

Early  In  1887  a  group  of  leading  citizens 
In  the  small  town  of  Fort  Mill,  S.C,  decided 
that  a  cotton  mill  would  bring  some  badly 
needed  prosperity  to  their  community.  A 
mass  meeting  approved  the  proposal,  stock 
was  subscribed  and  the  Port  Mill  Manufac- 
turing Co.  was  orgfualzed. 

This  little  mill  was  the  first  unit  of  what 
Is  now  the  Springs  Cotton  Mills.  It  went 
Into  production  In  1888  with  200  looms. 
Capt.  Samuel  E.  White  was  president. 
Among  the  24  original  stockholders  was 
Leroy  Springs,  who  married  Captain  White's 
daughter,  Grace  Allison  White,  in  1892  and 
went  on  to  become  one  of  the  great  textile 
financiers  and  mill  executives  of  his  time. 

An  Important  event  In  the  story  of  the 
Springs  Cotton  Mills  was  the  organization  In 
1895  of  the  Lancaster  Cotton  Mills  by  Col. 
Leroy  Springs  and  a  group  of  Lancaster  citi- 
zens. It  went  Into  production  In  1896  with 
10.000  spindles  and  250  looms.  Although  It 
had  Its  bad  years,  the  mill  was  a  profitable 
enterprise  and  furnished  the  credit  needed 
by  Leroy  Springs  In  rescuing  mills  In  Fort 
Mill  and  Chester  In  which  he  had  an 
Interest. 

The  history  of  the  Lancaster  mill  Is  one 
of  continuous  expansion.  A  second  plant 
was  added  In  1902  and  the  big  Weave  Shed, 
considered  the  largest  In  the  world  at  that 
time,  was  built  In  1914.  The  mill  had  a  total 
of  129,000  spindles  and  3.000  looms  when 
World  War  I  struck  Europe. 

Where  does  Springs  stand  today?  It  Is  the 
largest  producer  of  exclusively  cotton  textiles 
In  the  world.  It  Is  the  largest  producer  of 
sheets  and  pillowcases  In  the  world.  It  Is  a 
completely  Integrated  and  centrally  con- 
trolled manufacturing  organization  and  the 
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first  in  the  industry  to  go  to  electronic  data 
processing  for  all  operations. 

Today  Springs'  plants  run  more  than  140 
hours  a  week  and  employ  12,500  people. 
These  employees  operate  850,000  spindles. 
18,500  looms,  and  350  sewing  machines.  In 
the  year  1962  they  produced  500  million 
linear  yards  of  cloth  and  36  million  sheets 
and  pUlowcases  from  395.000  bales  of  cotton. 
The  new  plants  at  Port  Lawn  will  employ 
600  people  and  add  80.000  spindles  and  1,000 
looms  to  productive  capacity. 

The  list  of  Springmaid  products  Includes 
25,000  Items  used  In  one  form  or  another  by 
nearly  every  man,  woman,  and  child  In  the 
United  States.  The  quality  of  these  prod- 
ucts Is  the  most  carefully  maintained  In  the 
textile  Industry. 

The  30-mlle-long  Lancaster  &  Chester 
Railway  Is  a  hard-working  affiliate  of  the 
Springs  Cotton  Mills.  It  hauls  freight  be- 
tween Lancaster  and  Chester  and  serves  the 
Grace  Finishing  Plant  and  the  Port  Lawn 
Installations.  Chartered  as  the  Cheraw  & 
Chester  Railroad  In  1873,  It  led  a  hard  life 
for  many  years.  It  was  purchased  at  public 
auction  by  Col.  Leroy  Springs  In  1896 
for  $25,000.  It  went  out  of  the  passenger 
business  after  a  wreck  In  1913  and  almost 
out  of  all  business  In  1916  when  a  Catawba 
River  flood  washed  away  the  bridge  between 
Its  two  terminals.  However.  It  was  the  first 
railroad  In  the  United  States  to  go  all  dlesel 
and  the  first,  also,  to  replace  Its  early  dlesels 
with  new  dlesels. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Close,  president  of  the 
Springs  Cotton  Mills,  presided.  He 
opened  the  meeting  by  calling  upon  the 
Reverend  Sinclair  E.  Lewis,  pastor  of  the 
Fort  Lawn  Methodist  Church,  Port 
Lawn.  S.C,  to  give  the  invocation,  which 
I  quote  here: 

Our  Father,  we  give  thanks  this  day  for 
this  land  blessed  with  much  of  the  world's 
riches  and  endowed  with  the  great  spiritual 
heritage.  We  give  Thee  thanks  for  all  that 
Is  worthy  and  noble  In  the  name  of  America — 
for  growth  of  Industry  and  the  good  life 
that  this  growth  brings  to  us  all.  We  pause 
at  this  moment  of  dedication  thanking  you 
for  Thy  help  that  we  may  be  mindful  of  the 
divine  providence  upon  which  the  highways 
of  the  future  are  built.  May  we  assuredly 
believe  that  the  people  and  the  Nation  that 
know  God  Is  alone  endurlngly  strong,  grant- 
ing us  power  to  see  anew  the  commandments 
that  secure  our  foundation,  the  wisdom  that 
safeguards  our  Government,  the  righteous- 
ness that  protects  our  democracy,  and  the 
spirit  that  begets  peace  here  and  In  all  the 
wprld.  We  pray  In  the  name  of  the  Prince 
vv^on  whose  shoulders  is  the  government  of 
all  the  universe.     Amen. 

After  the  invocation  President  Close 
introduced  the  platform  guests: 

Mrs.  Elliott  White  Springs,  wife  of  the 
late  and  beloved  Col.  Elliott  White 
Springs. 

Mrs.  James  F.  Byrnes,  wife  of  Hon. 
James  F.  Byrnes,  former  Governor,  Sen- 
ator, Supreme  Court  Justice,  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Donald  Russell,  wife  of  Hon.  Don- 
ald Russell,  Governor  of  South  Carolina. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Close,  wife  of  President  H. 
W.  Close. 

Gov.  James  F.  Byrnes 

Gov.  Donald  Russell. 

Congressman  Robert  W.  Hemphill. 

Walter  W.  Harper,  chairman  of  State 
development  board. 

Mr.  Burnet  Valentine,  executive  vice 
president  of  Springs  Mills,  Inc. 

Mr.  John  L.  Hallett,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  Springs  Cotton  Mills, 
in  charge  of  the  Gray  Mill's  production. 


Mr.  Charles  F.  Marshall,  vice  president 
in  charge  of  engineering  and  construc- 
tion. 

Rev.  Sinclair  E.  Lewis,  pastor  of  Fort 
Lawn  Methodist  Church,  Fort  Lawn,  S.C. 
Mayor  W.  R.  Rheu,  Mayor  of  Fort  Lawn. 

Mr.  Julian  Hinson,  manager  of  Elliott 
plant. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Moredock,  manager  of  the 
Frances  plant. 

Gathered  to  hear  the  remarks  of  dedi- 
cation were  thousands  of  proud  and 
happy  Springs  employees,  officials,  and 
friends  from  all  over  the  Nation.  Be- 
fore making  his  remarks.  President  Close 
reminded  those  assembled  at  the  plant  to 
see  the  Springmaid  production  displays 
and  Springmaid  fashion  shows,  all  of 
which  were  incidents  of  the  day  of  dedi- 
cation of  the  Elliott  and  Springs  plants. 

Then  President  Close  addressed  the 
crowd  by  timely  and  significant  remarks 
which  I  include  at  this  point: 

AoDSESs  OF  Mr.  H.  W.  Close,  Psesidknt,  thb 

Springs    Cotton    Mills,    fob    Dedication 

Ceremony,  Elliott  and  Frances  Plants, 

Port  Lawn,  S.  C,  October  13.  1963 

To  me,  today  Is  the  high  point  of  the  first 
75  years  of  the  growth  and  success  of  the 
Springs  Cotton  Mills. 

Behind  me  stand  two  Impressive  examples 
of  the  value  of  years  of  work,  thought,  and 
financial  savings  on  the  part  of  many  people 
in  this  area. 

The  Elliott  plant  and  Its  twin,  the  Frances 
plant,  are  the  most  modern  and  the  most 
efficient  textile  plants  In  the  world.  They 
are  the  results  of  the  dreams  and  plans  of  3 14 
generations  of  Springs  employees  and  owners. 

Col.  Elliott  White  Springs  had  many  goals 
In  his  business  life.  But  all  of  them  were 
tied  together  by  his  great  desire  to 
strengthen  the  communities  In  which  he 
lived  and  to  create  opportunities  for  a  better 
life  for  the  citizens  of  these  communities — 
especially  his  employees. 

These  new  plants  have  sprung  from  that 
one  key  desire  of  the  colonel's.  Indirectly, 
they  are  the  result  of  his  28  years  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Springs  organization. 

Why  build  new  plants  in  the  face  of  a 
steady  stream  of  bad  news  from  overseas 
and  from  Washington? 

The  answer  Is  simple:  This  company  Is 
now,  and  always  has  been,  completely  deter- 
mined to  compete  with  aU  comers.  We  feel 
that  these  new  plants,  and  others  like  them, 
can  do  Just  that. 

Thank  goodness.  Springs  management 
over  the  years  has  operated  In  such  a  way 
that,  when  the  time  comes  to  expand,  we 
have  the  money  and  the  manpower  and  the 
Inventiveness  to  build  plants  like  these. 

The  owners,  the  management  and  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Springs  organization  have 
provided  the  money  for  expansion  by  efficient 
textile  manufacturing  over  a  long  period  of 
years. 

The  technical  knowledge  accumulated  dur- 
ing those  years  has  enabled  our  staff  to  se- 
lect the  best  mEu;hlnery  and  to  lay  It  out 
in  the  best  way  for  efficient,  low-cost  produc- 
tion. Mr.  John  L.  Hallett.  Mr.  V.  A.  Ballard. 
Mr.  Julian  Hinson,  Mr.  William  M.  Moredock 
and  Mr.  Jesse  Williams  headed  up  that 
project. 

Our  own  engineering  department  has  de- 
signed and  built  these  plants  and  I  will 
match  them  against  any  other  textile  facili- 
ties In  the  world.  The  design  and  con- 
struction of  these  plants  was  directed  by 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Marshall.  He  was  ably  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  Robert  Swanson,  Mr.  James  A. 
Woodruff,  Mr.  G.  Cleve  Miller,  Mr.  Stanley 
Likens  and  many  others. 

A  vital  factor  In  the  construction  of  these 
new   plants   has   been    the   attitude   of   our 


selling  and  merchandising  organization. 
founded  by  Colonel  Springs  In  1945.  Run 
first  by  the  late  Joe  Hunter,  then  by  Robert 
Amory,  and  now  by  Burnet  Valentine,  our 
selling  house  has  developed  Into  a  highly 
effective  organization,  capable  of  aggressively 
merchandising  the  goods  produced  in  these 
plants.  Confident  of  their  own  abilities, 
and  of  the  abilities  of  our  manvifacturlng 
people,  our  sales  force  strongly  endorsed  the 
construction  of  these  plants. 

Many  other  people,  too  numerous  to  name, 
have  helped  to  make  the  construction  of 
these  plants  a  success.  But  I  feel  that  we 
must  go  back  to  Colonel  Springs,  and  par- 
ticularly to  his  able  management  since  World 
War  n,  to  find  the  magic  touch  that  guided 
this  company  to  Its  present  enviable  position 
in  the  textile  Indvistry. 

What  were  the  colonel's  alms  In  life? 
Some  I  know.  Others  I  can  guess  because  of 
my  long  association  with  him. 

First.  The  development  of  these  communi- 
ties and  the  Improvement  of  the  daUy  lives 
of  his  employees  and  their  neighbors. 

Second.  The  determination  to  make  his 
plants  second  to  none  In  efficiency  and  qual- 
ity, so  that  they  would  always  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  compete  with  all  comers. 

Third.  The  belief  that  this  company  must 
continually  grow  with  the  population  and 
with  expanding  world  markets. 

Growth  has  been  the  big  story  of  the 
Springs  Cotton  Mills  ever  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n  In  1945.  Then  we  had  slightly 
over  500.000  spindles  and  13,000  looms  In 
operation. 

Like  many  of  us.  Colonel  Springs  had 
various  yardsticks  or  benchmarks  that  he 
used.  Among  these  he  said  that  he  thought 
we  would  need  1  million  spindles  and  20,000 
looms  in  order  to  diversify  properly  and  stay 
competitive  and  efficient.  This  meant  dou- 
bling the  number  of  spindles  and  Increasing 
the  number  of  looms  by  more  than  50  per- 
cent. 

In  the  18  years  since  the  war  ended,  we 
have  done  that — and  more. 

I'm  sure  you're  all  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  we  purchased  Morgan  mills,  Scotland 
mills,  and  the  Morgan-Jones  selling  organi- 
zation recently  to  further  diversify  our  con- 
sumer lines.  (And  I  hope  youTl  notice  our 
displays.) 

Including  the  72,000  spindles  and  the  1,100 
looms  In  our  new  Scotland  division,  we  have 
reached  this  benchmark  of  the  colonel's  and 
now  have  In  operation  1,014,228  spindles  and 
20,314  looms. 

We've  passed  the  colonel's  first  goal. 

Most  of  you  are  familiar  with  our  growth 
during  this  period. 

Prom  1945  to  1948  we  built  what  Is  now  the 
finest  and  largest  finishing  plant  In  the 
world.  By  the  end  of  1962  It  represented  an 
Investment  of  about  $25  million. 

Now  a  $7  million  expansion  and  modern- 
ization of  that  plant  Is  nearlng  completion. 
When  It  is  done.  It  will  add  about  250  new 
Jobs  to  the  economy  of  this  area. 

Today  we  are  dedicating  the  Elliott  and 
Frances  plants,  which  cost  a  total  of  $15 
million  and  which  will  add  500  new  Jobs. 

And  that's  not  all. 

We  are  expanding  still  more — with  two 
new  projects  that  will  be  news  to  many  of 
you. 

We  are  now  at  work  on  the  addition  of  a 
combed  mill  unit  In  o\xr  Lancaster  plant. 
It  will  occupy  space  created  by  the  improve- 
ment of  cardroom  facilities.  The  project  will 
cost  $5  million  and  Is  scheduled  to  be  com- 
pleted early  In  1964.  It  wUl  add  26,000 
spindles  and  more  than  400  looms  to  our 
operations — and  It  wUl  create  217  new  Jobs. 

The  second  new  project  Is  the  change- 
over of  our  Springsteen  plant  In  Chester.  It 
Is  being  converted  to  the  production  of  our 
new  blend  of  cotton  and  Kodel  IV.  a  polyester 
synthetic.  In  the  process,  the  plant  will  be 
completely     refrigerated.    The     Springsteen 
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project  wlU  add  about  300  loom*  and  30  new 
jobs  and  wUl  co«t  nearly  |8  mUUon.  It  U 
acbediUad  for  completion  early  In  1004. 

TlieM  two  project*  togttber.  costing  a  toUl 
at  nearlj  18  million,  and  adding  nearly  250 
new  JotM.  are  equivalent  to  the  construction 
of  a  new  plant,  such  as  the  Elliott  plant 
behind  me. 

Perhaps  of  even  more  significance,  these 
four  projects  mean  a  total  of  1.100  new  jobs 
added  to  the  economy  of  this  area  In  1963 
and  early  1964.  This  brings  the  total  nxmi- 
ber  of  employees  of  the  Springs  Cotton  Mills 
to  more  than  13,500.  We  are  building  new 
jobs  as  well  as  new  plants. 

In  addition  to  these  projects,  we  are  reno- 
vating and  expanding  all  seven  of  our  exist- 
ing gray  mills  and  will  continue  to  do  bo. 

Such  growth  and  expansion  Is  a  vital  part 
of  our  philosophy  In  Springs. 

We  have  spent  $74  million  on  plant  Im- 
provements in  the  last  10  years  and  9 
months — and  we  have  allocated  $21  million 
to  be  spent  in  the  near  future.  That  comes 
to  $95  million  for  expansion  In  a  little  over 
1 1  years. 

I'm  sure  this  first  plateau  would  have 
pleased  Colonel  Springs. 

Following  his  wonderful  example,  we're 
looking  ahead  for  further  sensible,  conserva- 
tive growth  In  the  textile  Industry  and  in  the 
national  and  international  markets  of  the 
future. 

President  Close  then  Introduced  Hon. 
James  P.  Byrnes,  elder  statesman,  for- 
mer Governor,  Congressman.  Supreme 
Court  Justice,  War  Mobilization  Direc- 
tor and  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  include  Governor 
Byrnes'  remarks  at  this  p>oint. 
AooBzss    or    Gov.    James   F.    Bt«nxs,    Dkd- 

iCATiow  OF  Elliott   and  Frances   Plants, 

THE   Springs    Cotton   Mills,   Fort   Laww. 

S C,  October  13, 1963 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  attend  these 
exercises  and  by  my  presence  show  appre- 
ciation to  the  Springs  organization  for  the 
naming  of  these  two  plants  in  honor  of 
Prances  Springs,  for  whom  I  entertain  genu- 
ine affections,  and  Blllott  Springs,  whose 
memory  I  shall  always  cherish. 

The  construction  of  these  2  plants  involv- 
ing an  expenditure  of  approximately  $15 
million  and  employing  about  500  persons  is 
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buy  raw  cotton  grown  In  South  Carolina  for 
8  cents  lees  per  pound  than  the  South  Caro- 
lina manufactvu^rs  must  pay. 

Many  effotta  to  nniedy  the  situation  have 
been  made  by  louthem  Representatives  In 
the  Congress,  who  appealed  to  President 
Keimedy  to  establish  a  quota  greatly  limit- 
ing the  amount  of  cotton  goods  that  could 
be  shipped  Into  the  United  States. 

On  May  2.  1961,  the  President  announced 
he  would  give  serious  consideration  to  grant- 
ing the  request  and  wovUd  ask  the  Tariff 
Coounlsslon  for  a  report  as  to  whether  the 
cotton  textile  Industry  was  one  of  the  Indus- 
tries necessary  for  the  security  of  the  country 
and  what  quota.  If  any.  should  be  fixed. 
Two  and  a  half  3rears  have  passed  and  nothing 
has  been  done  to  remedy  the  situation. 

I  can  recall  that  a  few  months  before  we 
entered  World  War  II.  I  presented  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  facts  showing  bow  Japanese 
goods  were  being  sold  in  South  Carolina  for 
less  than  the  cost  of  producing  similar  goods 
In  this  State.  Mr.  Roosevelt  told  me  to  make 
the  same  presentation  to  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion and  advise  the  Chairman  that  If  my  facts 
were  correct  he  favored  placing  an  embargo 
upon  Japanese  goods  untU  we  could  decide 
what  limitation  would  be  reasonable  under 
the  circumstance*.  The  Commission  did  not 
wait  2  years.  In  2  days  the  Chairman  sub- 
mitted a  report  and  the  President  promptly 
placed  an  embargo  upon  cotton  goods  shipped 
from  Japan. 

Since  southern  Congressmen  appealed  to 
President  Kennedy  to  reduce  the  Japanese 
importations.  I  have  been  told  by  an  official 
of  the  State  Department  that  the  President 
has  hesitated  to  greatly  reduce  them  because 
the  Japanese  Government  stated  the  United 
States  objected  to  their  seUlng  cotton  goods 
to  the  Soviets  and  they  had  to  have  a  market 
lor  their  goods.  He  said  the  Japanese  pre- 
ferred to  sell  In  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  mar- 
kets If  we  would  remove  our  objections. 

If  that  Is  true,  then  In  view  of  the  Presi- 
dent's approval  last  week  of  our  seUIng 
wheat  to  the  Soviets,  certainly  he  will  no 
longer  object  to  the  Japanese  selling  cotton 
goods  to  them,  and  he  should  stop  the 
Japanese  from  flooding  the  American  market 
with  goods  made  of  subsidized  raw  cotton 
with  cheap  labor. 

Manufacturers  In  South  CaroUnla  tell  me 
that  If  the  Government  would  put  an  end 
to    the    two-price    system    which    enables 


a  demonstration  of  confidence  In  the  future  i  foreigners  to  buy  our  raw  cotton  for  8  cents 


of  cotton  textiles.  It  also  Is  a  remarkable 
exhibition  of  courage. 

The  only  justification  for  construction  of 
such  plants  Is  to  make  a  profit.  Today  our 
cotton  manufacturers  must  meet  the  compe- 
tition of  Japanese  and  other  foreign  manu- 
factxirers,  who  are  subsidized  by  the  UJS. 
Government,  as  well  as  the  competition  of 
the  synthetic  fiber  industry  In  the  United 
States. 

Prior  to  World  War  n  our  manufacttirers 
had  to  meet  the  competition  of  foreign  com- 
petitors who  paid  workers  much  less  than 
the  wages  paid  by  our  mills.  We  were  able 
to  meet  that  competition  because  of  our 
more  modern  machinery  and  high  tariff 
duties  placed  upon  imported  goods. 

At  the  end  of  that  war  our  Government, 
with  a  generosity  unequaled  In  world  history, 
gave  to  Japan,  Germany  and  other  enemy 
governments,  millions  of  dollars  to  make 
possible  the  rehabilitation  of  Industries  de- 
stroyed or  crippled  during  the  war. 

Because  of  the  aid  from  the  United  States, 
the  Japanese,  for  instance,  were  able  to  p\ir- 
chase  new  machinery  which  made  possible 
the  production  of  better  materials,  and  with 
their  cheap  labor  they  now  are  able  to  under- 
sell American  manufacturers  In  our  own 
markets. 

In  recent  years,  ovir  Japanese  competitors 
have  received  an  additional  and  very  Impor- 
tant subsidy  by  the  UJB.  Government's  two- 
price  cotton  system,  which  enables  them  to 


less  than  Americans  must  pay.  they  believe 
many  mills  can  successfully  compete  with 
Japan  because  of  the  contlnue<«  Improve- 
ment In  machinery  and  the  superior 
efficiency  of  our  workers. 

The  plants  dedicated  today  contain  the 
latest  developments  In  textile  machinery.  If 
any  American  manufacturer  can  overcome 
the  unfair  competition  I  have  described, 
it  will  be  Bill  Close  and  his  Springs  orga- 
nization, because  It  has  workers  who  are 
recognized  as  superior  in  Intelligence, 
efficiency,  and  loyalty.  With  such  em- 
ployees, I  hope  the  new  plants  will  prove 
profitable  and  continue  to  provide  Jobs  for 
500  South  Carolinians. 

Next,  President  Close  introduced  the 
Honorable  Donald  Russell.  Governor  of 
South  Carolina,  who  made  another  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  thoughts  and 
reflections  of  the  day.    I  include  the  re- 
marks of  Governor  Russell  at  this  point : 
Remarks  or  Gov.  Donald  Rtjssell.  Dedica- 
tion   OP    Elliott    and    Frances    Plants, 
Springs   Cotton   Mills,   Fort  Lawn,   S.C, 
October  13,  1963 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  since  I  took  the 
oath  of  ofDce  in  January.  I  have  discovered 
that  a  significant  part  of  my  official  duties 
Is  to  run  fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  Springs 
Cotton  mills.  Twice  already,  once  In  New 
York  and  here  In  Fort  Lawn,  Mrs.  RusseU 


and  I  have  enjoyed  (karticlpatlng  In  marking 
major  milestones  In  the  history  of  his  pro- 
gressive aiui  strong  business  organization. 
And  today  Bill  Close,  moving  ever  forward, 
announces  more  Important  developments 
about  the  company  which  he  so  ably  heads, 
developments  which  are  not  only  Impor- 
tant to  Springs,  but  to  the  people  of  South 
Carolina. 

I  promise  the  executives  and  the  workers 
of  Springs  that  I  shall  never  weary  of  joining 
you  on  such  occasions  as  this,  however;  for 
we  are  Immensely  proud  of  the  ingenuity 
and  talent  which  has  enabled  a  South  Caro- 
lina company  to  command  the  attention  and 
respect  of  the  Nation's  business  community, 
such  as  Springs  has  done.  The  new  devel- 
opments which  Springs  announces  today, 
even  whUe  celebrating  the  opening  of  two 
modern  plants,  will  bring  more  Investment 
dollars  and  additional  jobs  to  this  area  of 
our  State.  In  less  than  3  years,  as  Bill  Close 
has  pointed  out.  Springs  will  have  Invested 
$30  million  In  new  plant  facilities  and  created 
1.100  new  Jobs  in  the  process. 

We  like  that,  and  we  are  properly  grate- 
ful. We  are  grateful  for  the  Jobs  and  the 
dollars,  but  even  more  so  are  we  appreciative 
of  the  faith  in  South  Carolina's  future  that 
is  evidenced  by  this  magnificent  expansion 
of  operations  which  Springs  Is  experiencing. 
It  means  to  us  that  Springs  and  other  textile 
companies  are  buying  themselves  a  share  In 
South  Carolina's  future;  that  despite  the 
forebodings  of  gloom  from  many  quarters, 
the  textile  Industry  of  the  South  Is  not 
about  to  give  up  and  move  elsewhere  be- 
cause of  either  short-range  or  long-range 
difficulties. 

The  Industry  Is  demonstrating  anew  every 
day  In  South  Carolina  a  tenacity  of  purpose 
and  determination  to  survive  and  prosper 
which  augurs  well  for  our  State  and  our 
country.  I  am  not  oblivious  to  the  Inequi- 
ties which  prevail  in  the  competitive  situa- 
tion which  challenges  the  Industry.  Par- 
tlculaily  have  I  sought  to  have  removed  or 
alleviated  those  inequities  which  have  been 
created  by  Government  action.  Such  relief 
has  not,  to  date,  been  forthcoming.  How- 
ever. I  am  certain  that  the  Iniquitous  two- 
price  cotton  system  which  burdens  the  do- 
mestic textile  industry  cannot  endure.  It 
It  too  patently  unjustifiable,  and  I  continue 
to  hope  that  Congress  will  act  to  remedy 
the  situation. 

Be  that  as  It  may.  It  Is  to  the  everlasting 
credit  of  the  textile  Industry  that  its  leaders 
have  not  been  satisfied  simply  to  sulk  over 
unfavorable  conditions,  refusing  to  make 
a  move  to  Insure  the  future.  Rather,  the 
Industry  has  presented  a  clear  and  com- 
pelling case  to  the  Nation,  seeking  Just  relief, 
and  at  the  same  time  embarked  on  an  ex- 
pansion and  modernization  effort  which  will 
keep  this  country  In  the  forefront  of  the 
textile-producing  nations  of  the  world. 

The  Frances  and  Elliott  plants  are  the 
most  modern  that  man  can  devise  to  date. 
In  these  plants,  the  Investment  required  to 
create  a  single  Job  Is  approximately  $30,000. 
This  compares  with  Investment  per  em- 
ployee of  approximately  $10,000  for  the 
company  in  1962. 

These  figures  metm  that  machinery  is 
taking  over  a  portion  of  the  Jobs  formerly 
done  by  workers,  but  fortunately  Springs 
has  expanded  its  operations  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  its  work  force  by  design  has  grown, 
instead  of  dwindled.  We  are  Indeed  for- 
tunate to  claim  as  our  own  In  South  Car- 
olina such  a  company. 

Industry  of  various  kinds  Is  moving  Into 
our  State  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  we  have  put 
forth  considerable  effort  to  keep  that  indus- 
try flowing  Into  South  Carolina.  It  is  said 
that  the  movement  of  a  company  here  Indi- 
cates Its  faith  In  our  State;  indicates  that 
the  company  believes  It  can  prosper,  and 
grow,  and  make  a  profit. 
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But  how  much  more  is  Indicated  by  the 
expansion  of  a  company  which  has  long  op- 
erated In  South  Carolina.  Such  an  expan- 
sion Is  an  Indication  of  all  those  things 
Doentloned  In  connection  with  a  brandnew 
Industrial  citizen — and  even  more.  For 
when  an  existing  industry  decides  to  expand 
in  South  Carolina,  It  Is  a  sure  sign  that  the 
past  has  been  good,  that  the  company  Is 
happy  and  prosperous  as  a  South  Carolina 
citizen,  and  that  It  expects  the  same  condi- 
tions, which  allowed  It  to  prosper  In  the  past, 
to  exist  In  the  future. 

This  Is  the  faith  In  South  Carolina  which 
we  all  share,  and  which  Springs  exhibits  so 
abundantly  when  it  embarks  on  ambitious 
projects  such  as  the  EUlott  and  Frances 
plants  and  these  other  wonderful  under- 
takings which  Bill  Close  has  outlined  for  us. 

In  our  drive  to  provide  jobs  and  security 
for  our  people,  the  influx  of  new  industry 
win  play  a  vital  role.  But  It  will  be  for 
naught  If  those  companies  which  have  al- 
ready created  a  home  In  South  Carolina  do 
not  demonstrate  their  continued  faith  In  our 
State.  We  shall  attempt  always  to  maintain 
a  community  where  organizations  such  as 
Springs  win  find  it  to  their  best  advantage 
to  expand  their  economic  partnership  with 
the  people  of  South  Carolina. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here,  and  I  want  to  tell 
the  Springs  folks  that  whenever  they  are 
ready  to  go  again,  we'll  be  prepared  to  join 
In  the  celebration.  These  are  Important 
events  for  Springs,  but  so,  also,  are  they  Im- 
portant for  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  well  here  to  call 
attention  to  certain  publicity  which  ap- 
peared in  the  South  Carolina  State  and 
Columbia  Record  on  October  13. 1963,  the 
day  of  the  dedication  of  the  Elliott  and 
Frances  plants.  I  include  in  my  remarks 
at  this  time  a  copy  of  an  interview  by 
State  news  reporter,  Ron  Wenzell: 
Textile  Competition:  A  Two-Hand  Fight 
(By  Ron  Wenzell) 

Fort  Mill. — H.  William  Close,  president  of 
Springs  Cotton  Mills  and  Springs  Mills,  Inc., 
thinks  the  U.S.  textile  Industry  can  compete 
with  most  other  countries  if  It  will  spend 
money  for  new  plants  and  modern  equip- 
ment, get  cotton  at  a  decent  price  and  re- 
ceives fair  treatment  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

He  Is  Just  back  from  a  3  week  trip  to 
Europe.  He  attended  International  textile 
meetings  and  exhibits  In  Greece,  Germany, 
and  France.  He  came  home  for  the  opening 
of  Springs'  two  new  mills  at  Fort  Lawn,  built 
at  a  cost  of  $15  million  and  said  to  be  the 
most  modern  cotton  mills  In  the  world  to- 
day. 

Close  said  the  trip,  instead  of  changing  his 
mind  about  anything,  served  to  strengthen 
what  he  already  believed. 

"The  United  States  can  compete  in  the 
future  with  all  other  countries  except  those 
In  the  Far  East.  We  can't  compete  there 
even  If  we  use  gold  yarn,"  said  textile's  Man- 
of-the-Year  (selected  by  the  New  York  Board 
of  Trade)  In  an  exclusive  Interview  with  the 
State. 

"But,  the  American  textile  industry  must 
Invest  more  and  more  In  improving  and 
streamlining  Its  operation. 

"It  has  to  build  plants  like  our  two  new 
ones  at  Port  Lawn.  It  has  to  find  better 
chemical  finishes  and  Improve  Its  customer 
service.  It  needs  better  fashions  and  more 
efficiency. 

"Springs  isn't  alone  In  thinking  this.  All 
the  progressive  companies  In  the  United 
States  are  doing  the  same  things  Springs  Is, 
consolidating,  trying  new  methods,  Install- 
ing modern  machinery. 

"Otir  Elliott  plant  at  Fort  Lawn  Is  the  best 
cotton  mill  In  the  world.  I'm  not  s\ire  It 
still  will  be  a  week  from  now.     That's  how 


fast  the  industry  is  moving.  That's  how 
fast  the  industry  in  the  United  States  has 
got  to  move  to  compete  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  We  can't  lay  down  and  play  dead 
until  the  Federal  Government  takes  the  load 
off  our  backs  and  restores  one-price  cotton. 

"We  must  keep  spending,  keep  improving, 
and  moving  ahead.  If  we  allow  two-price 
cotton  to  pull  us  down  now  we  will  never  be 
able  to  catch  up. 

"I'm  optimistic  about  the  American  tex- 
tile Indtistry's  future.  But,  It's  difficult  to 
be  too  optimistic  as  long  as  there  Is  two- 
price  cotton." 

Close  Is  an  outspoken  critic  of  two-price 
cotton.  He  never  misses  an  opportunity  to 
criticize  the  practice. 

Addressing  the  annual  meeting  of  stock- 
holders this  year  at  Port  Lawn  he  said  "We 
must  move  forward  despite  what  President 
Kennedy  has  called  a  'unique  bvu-den,'  the 
burden  of  two-price  cotton. 

"Make  no  mistake,  the  penalty  of  two- 
price  cotton  takes  its  toll  among  even  the 
leaders  of  the  textile  Industry. 

"The  American  textile  Industry  will  pay  a 
fearful  price  as  long  as  the  Iniquitous  two- 
price  cotton  system  Is  pyermltted  to  exist. 

"We  can  produce  efficiently.  We  can 
spend  heavily  on  modernization.  We  can 
merchandise  aggressively.  We  can  seek  new 
products  and  new  markets.  But,  we  cannot 
pay  one-third  more  than  our  foreign  com- 
petitors pay  for  our  basic  raw  material  and 
hope  to  meet  the  competition  on  even 
ground. 

"We  ask  only  this  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 
Let  us  buy  VS.  cotton  at  the  same  price  It 
Is  offered  to  our  oversea  competitors. 
Could  any  request  be  more  fair? 

"We  In  the  Springs  organization  are  will- 
ing to  take  on  any  competition  in  the  world 
on  even  terms.  We  seek  no  favors.  As  we 
have  said  before,  all  we  ask  is  the  freedom 
to  fight  with  both  hands." 

Even  with  one  hand,  Springs,  under  the 
leadership  of  Close.  Is  fighting  what  appears 
to  be  a  winning  battle. 

Sales  and  profits  for  1962  were  down 
slightly  from  the  year  before,  but  at  $197.6 
million  and  $14.4  million  were  the  second 
highest  In  the  company's  history.  And  the 
net  Income  per  dollar  of  sales  Is  still  the 
highest  In  the  Industry. 

Since  Close  took  over  as  president  from 
his  late  father-in-law.  Colonel  Elliott  White 
Springs,  in  1959,  Springs  has: 

Increased  Its  net  sales  to  almost  $200 
million. 

Gone  to  automated  and  electrically-con- 
trolled production. 

Completed  a  $1.6  mUllon  warehouse  com- 
plex. 

Opened  two  new  mills  valued  at  $15  mil- 
lion at  Fort  Lawn. 

Opened  a  21-Btory,  multlmilUon-doUar 
office  building  In  New  York  City. 

Began  a  $7  million  improvement  of  the 
Grace  Bleachery  near  Lancaster. 

Entered  the  field  of  synthetics. 

Purchased  Morgan-Jones,  Inc..  and  its 
manufacturing  companies. 

Acquired  Pequot  brand  name  in  sheets 
and  pillow  cases. 

And  there  Is  more  to  come. 

"We  have  under  serious  consideration  still 
other  areas  of  diversification,  both  In  this 
country  and  abroad,"  Close  said.  "We  look 
to  the  future  with  confidence.  We  have  the 
ability  and  the  determination  to  move  with 
the  times  and  to  maintain  our  doooinant 
position.  We  shall  win  our  share  of  the 
steadily  expanding  world  markets  for  tex- 
tiles. 

"My  father-in-law  attributed  his  success 
with  the  company  to  three  things,  do  it  your- 
self, stay  at  home  and  work  like  hell.  That's 
what  I'm  trying  to  do." 

Mr.  Speaker,  also  there  was  a  short 
salute  to  the  celebration  which  we  have 


discussed  here  in  detail  and  I  include 
that  salute: 

Springs  Cotton   Mills   Celebrates 

Springs  Cotton  Mills  is  celebrating  its  75th 
anniversary. 

It  was  founded  in  1888  at  Fort  Mill  when 
Leroy  Springs  opened  the  Fort  Mill  Manu- 
factvirlng  Co.  There  were  300  looms,  no 
spinning  and  very  little  capital. 

Leroy  Springs  nursed  the  business  along 
and  when  he  died  In  1031  it  was  valued  at 
over  $7  million  and  had  an  annual  sales  of 
more  than  $8  million. 

Elliott  White  Springs  took  over  for  his 
father.  Although  he  was  a  fiylng  ace  In 
World  War  I  and  a  successful  author,  more 
than  a  few  persons  questioned  Elliott's  abil- 
ity to  manage  a  textile  company. 

But  manage  It  he  did  and  In  spectacular 
fashion. 

When  he  died  In  1059  the  company  was 
valued  at  $114  mUllon  and  had  annvial  sales 
of  $184  million. 

He  was  responsible  for  running  the  mills  6 
days  a  week  and  for  expanding  production 
to  include  consumer  goods  finished  by 
Springs  and  marketed  under  the  Springmaid 
label. 

The  Springmaid  seal  was  an  example  of 
the  man's  genius.  There  has  never  been  any- 
thing before  or  since  to  equal  its  national 
advertising  campaign. 

It  has  been  described  as  bouncy,  sexy,  and 
compelling.  It  was  all  this  and  mc^-e  and  It 
sold  Springs'  products  and  made  the  name 
Springs  a  household  word. 

When  Colonel  Springs  died  It  was  the  end 
of  an  era. 

His  young  successor  and  son-in-law. 
H.  William  Close,  Is  writing  his  own  kind  of 
success  story. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition,  all  of  us  who 
have  watched  Bill  Close  continue  the 
great  leswlership  so  characteristic  of  this 
organization,  were  delighted  to  have  a 
vignette  about  him  personally  and  I  in- 
clude that  at  this  time: 

He  Stands  at  the  Top 
(By  Ron  Wenaell) 

At  an  age  when  most  men  are  still  work- 
ing their  way  up  the  ladder,  43 -year -old  H. 
William  Close  stands  at  the  very  top. 

As  president  of  Springs  Mills,  Inc..  and 
Springs  Cotton  Mills,  he  rules  a  textile  em- 
pire that  is  the  wcM-ld's  largest  producer  of 
cottons  and  pays  more  than  11  percent  of  all 
corporate  Income  tax  paid  In  South  Carolina. 

He  employs  12,500  persons  and  owns  850,(X>0 
spindles,  18,500  looms  and  360  sewing  ma- 
chines. 

Last  year,  Springs  produced  more  than 
500  million  linear  yards  of  finished  cloth,  in- 
cluding 36  million  sheets  and  pillowcases. 

The  1962  payroll  was  almost  $49  million. 
Employees'  share  of  profits,  over  and  above 
regular  pay.  was  $4.2. 

In  1962  sales  totaled  $197.6  million.  Profit 
was  $14.4  million.  Total  assets  were  $196.4 
million. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  the  New  York  Board  of 
Trade  named  Close  "Textile  Man  of  the 
Year." 

He  was  born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November 
18.  1919.  the  son  of  a  dentist;  the  oldest  of 
two  boys. 

He  attended  Wharton  School  of  business 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  receiving 
his  degree  In  1942. 

After  graduation  he  enlisted  In  the  Navy, 
was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  and  served 
aboard  the  aircraft  carrier  Franklin. 

In  1945  he  met  Anne  Klngsley  Springs, 
then  a  student  at  Smith  College,  they  were 
married  the  following  year. 

Close  went  to  work  at  SpH-lngs  in  June, 
1946.  His  first  job  was  In  the  sample  room 
In  New  York  City. 
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He  waa  sent  to  South  CaroUna  in  1M7 
to  learn  the  fundamentals  of  teztUe  manu- 
facturing. 

For  the  next  13  years  he  worked  at  every 
Job  <»n»Bf '>***'•.  iMLTDlng  the  bualnaw  tram 
the  ground  up. 

In  19M,  hla  father-in-law.  Col.  Blliott 
White  Springs,  prealdent  of  the  organization, 
brought  Cloa*  Into  his  oOce  and  schooled 
him  In  the  financial  end  <A  textiles. 

When  Colonel  Springs  died  In  1959.  Close 
was  named  president. 

Almost  the  opposite  In  personality  from 
his  flamboyant,  at  time  eccentric,  fathcr-ln- 
law.  Close  has  made  no  radical  changes. 

His  explanation  is  that  he  sees  no  rea- 
son to  change  what  has  been  a  very  suc- 
cessful j)ollcy. 

One  difference  is  in  the  leadership  of  the 
two  men.  It  was  a  one-man  operation  tmder 
the  colonel.  He  was  Springs.  With  Close  it 
is  a  team  effort  with  him  calling  the  signals. 

When  he  is  not  busy  on  Springs  business, 
which  Isn't  very  often,  he  likes  to  be  at  home 
with  his  children— all  eight  of  them. 

Recently  the  periodical  entitled  Amer- 
ica's Ttartile  Reporter  took  delight  in 
doing  honor  to  H.  W.  Close  in  an  article 
entitled  "H.  W.  Close — Prom  Sample 
Room  to  Presidency  in  13  Years."  I 
salute  the  editor  of  this  fine  trade  maga- 
zine for  dedicating  the  October  10.  1963. 
editicm  as  the  Spring  Cotton  Mills  73th 
birthday  issue.  There  is  so  much  in  this 
magazine  that  we  hesitate  to  select,  but 
we  think  it  is  in  keeping  with  our  com- 
ments of  yesterday,  and  I  include  in  my 
remarks  at  this  time  an  article  on  "This 
Is  Bill  Close." 

This   Is   Bnx   Closx 

Thirteen  years  and  five  months  after  Hugh 
William  Cloee  began  work  in  the  sample 
room  of  Springs  Mills.  Inc.,  at  200  Church 
Street.  New  York,  he  was  elected  the  fourth 
president  of  the  Springs  Cotton  Mills. 

About  his  stepping  Into  the  shoes  of  his 
father-in-law.  Col.  ElUott  White  Springs,  we 
wrote  in  our  May  9,  1963.  issue: 

"When  Colonel  Springs  died  in  October 
of  1969.  needless  to  say  there  were  some 
qualms  aa  to  whether  Hugh  William  Close, 
the  new  President  and  the  colonel's  son-in- 
law,  could  carry  on  in  the  best  tradition  of 
the  colonel.  In  1960,  however,  Mr.  Close's 
first  full  year  in  tht  colonel's  chair,  he  rather 
astonished  the  industry  by  i>roducing  a  net 
profit  of  about  10  percent  on  sales  of 
•187.648.617.  Bill  Close  wiU  teU  you  he's 
not  responsible  for  all  this,  and  the  colonel 
would  have  liked  this  attitude.  But  we 
also  have  no  doubt  that  the  colonel,  were  be 
Uving  today,  would  be  Justifiably  proud  of 
Springs  past  3  years"  aiMl  of  Bill  Close. 

Being  the  colonel's  son-in-law  may  have 
helped  Bill  Close  In  his  rise  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Springs  Cotton  MUls.  but  it  is 
not  responsible. 

Hugh  WUllam  Close  Is  a  young  man,  age 
43,  the  first  of  two  sons  of  a  Philadelphia 
dentist,  now  deceased.  A  graduate  of  the 
Wharton  School  of  Business,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  class  of  1942,  he  entered  the 
Army  a  few  days  after  gradiiatlon.  Two 
months  later,  he  applied  for  duty  in  the 
Navy  and  got  It.  In  1943,  as  a  part  of  the 
preconunlsslon  crew,  he  went  aboard  the 
carrier,  UJ3.S.  Franklin,  where  he  remained 
until  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

It  was  In  June  1945,  when  the  Franklin 
was  In  the  port  of  New  York  getting  patched 
up  after  being  shot  up  In  the  Pacific,  that 
Bill  Close  met  a  Smith  College  girl  named 
Anne  Springs,  on  a  blind  date,  beneath  the 
clock  at  ths  Biltmore  Hotel — traditional 
meeting  place  of  many  thotisands  of  young 
couples  over  the  years. 

A  year  later,  while  on  terminal  leave  from 
the  Navy  and  with  discharge  approaching, 


he  took  a  serious  look  at  the  business  world. 
Hts  only  conviction  was  that  he  would  not  be 
a  dentist.  "Like  all  good  Wharton  school- 
boys," hs  considered  the  advertising  busi- 
ness, but  after  several  Job  offers  at  $35  per 
week,  he  took  a  series  of  tests  for  a  Job  with 
the  Vlck  Chemical  Co.  which  appeared  to 
offer  the  challenge  he  was  seeking  In  busi- 
ness life. 

Still  courting  Anne  Springs  and  still  in 
uniform,  BiU  Close  had  already  met  the 
colonel,  head  of  the  Springs  Cotton  Mills. 
He  recalls  that  occasion.  In  New  York,  when 
the  colonel  walked  Into  the  room  and.  after 
the  usual  howdy -do's,  said  in  his  own  in- 
imitable manner,  "Carriers  are  out.  They 
are  ridiculous — the  biggest  waste  of  time 
and  manpower  in  the  world." 

Somewhat  taken  aback  by  the  colonel's 
candor  to  a  young  Navy  lieutenant.  Bill 
Close  now  recalls:  "I  had  to  admit  he  was 
right,  for  every  time  we  stuck  our  heads  out. 
they  shot  the  top  off  our  fUght  deck."  (The 
Franklin  was  badly  damaged  several  times 
during  the  last  year  of  the  war  in  the 
Pacific  and  suffered  832  casualties  on  March 
19,  1945.  during  a  Japanese  kamikaze 
attack — the  heaviest  loss  sustained  by  an 
American  ship  during  the  war.) 

Shortly  after  his  engagement  to  Anne 
Springs,  BUI  Close  was  persuaded  by  her 
father  to  have  a  try  at  the  textile  business. 
During  this  same  period  the  colonel's  son, 
Leroy  Springs  II,  was  kiUed  in  an  airplane 
accident. 

In  June  1946.  at  the  age  of  26,  BUI  Close 
went  to  work  In  the  sample  room  of  the 
Springs  selling  house.  Springs  Mills.  Inc.,  at 
200  Chiuch  Street,  New  York,  "cutting 
swatches  and  learning  about  cloth."  Later 
he  was  a  clerk  In  the  cost  department  and 
then  he  became  a  Junior  sales  trainee.  To 
speed  up  the  learning  process,  he  took  night 
courses  in  textiles  at  Columbia  University. 

In  November  of  1946,  BiU  Close  and  Anne 
Springs  were  married. 

A  year  later,  in  September  1947,  they  moved 
South  temporarily  so  that  Mr.  Close  could 
learn  the  fundamentals  of  textile  manufac- 
tiu^ing.  He  undertook  what  was  to  be  a 
3-month  training  program  as  a  selected  tex- 
tile graduate  apprentice  (STGA).  The 
STGA  training  program  is  for  college  grad- 
uates who  are  preparing  for  supervisory 
i  careers  in  textiles. 

j  For  BIU  Close,  the  3-month  program  lasted 
j  for  3  years.  Diu'lng  its  course,  he  worked  in 
I  every  department  and  in  practically  every 
plant.  He  had  experience  on  every  Job,  from 
opening  and  picking  to  carding,  spinning, 
doffing,  spooling,  and  weaving.  He  erected 
combers,  moved  looms,  fixed  machinery — the 
works. 

RecalUng  those  years,  he  says:  "I  think  the 
greatest  thing  you  can  get  out  of  the  time 
you  spend  in  a  mUl  is  the  time  you  spend 
talking  with  people.  You  need  time  with 
people  to  understand  ttiem  and  to  have  them 
understand  you,  so  you  can  have  confidence 
In  one  another." 

In  1950-51,  with  about  4  years  of  manu- 
facturing experience  under  his  belt,  Mr.  Close 
was  named  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Fort  Mill  plant.  Later  he  was  named  assist- 
ant manager  of  the  Fort  Mill  and  White 
plants,  both  in  Fort  MIU. 

In  1952-63.  he  moved  to  the  newly  built 
Executive  Office  BuUding  in  Fort  Mill,  where 
he  worked  as  a  loom  technician  and  did  some 
work  In  the  standards  department. 

Following  this  he  was  named  general  su- 
perintendent of  carding  and  spinning,  then 
was  appointed  assistant  to  W.  C.  Summersby, 
at  that  time  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager in  charge  of  grey  goods  manufacturing. 

In  1968,  Colonel  Springs  brought  Bill  Close 
downstairs  to  the  office  that  be  still  occupies. 
At  this  point  Mr.  Close  began  his  education 
In  the  financial  end  of  the  textUe  business, 
meanwhile  contln\Ung  his  work  in  the  grey 
mills. 


BUI  Close  recalls  that  Colonel  Springs  "al- 
ways had  me  foUowlng  a  plan.  That  year  he 
was  pushing  me  in  the  financial  end.  His 
next  step  was  to  keep  me  in  New  York  more, 
to  learn  the  selUng  end.  He  never  got  to 
that  step." 

On  October  15.  1959.  the  colonel  died  of 
cancer.  Shortly  afterward,  at  the  age  of  39, 
Bill  Close  was  elected  president  and  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Springs  Cotton  Mills 
and  president  of  Spring  MlUs,  Inc..  the  selling 
organization. 

Seventeen  years  have  passed  now  since  Bill 
Close  got  Into  textiles  through  the  colonel's 
persuasion.  What  does  he  think  about  the 
industry  with  those  years  of  experience  be- 
hind him?    He  says: 

"I  have  liked  It  all  from  the  day  I  got  Into 
it.  I  was  apprehensive  about  coming  down 
here  (down  South),  but  when  I  got  here 
I  literally  never  had  a  day  that  I  did  not 
enjoy. 

"I  felt  a  little  frustrated  In  New  York  be- 
cause I  dldnt  know  anything  about  cloth." 

And  what  was  his  reaction  to  the  manu- 
facturing end  of  the  business?     He  says: 

"I  felt  that  I  was  learning  to  do  something. 
I  learned  about  people.  I  learned  to  run 
machinery." 

Since  that  time  Bill  Close  has  been  too 
busy  to  look  back.  He  was  trained  by  a 
master,  a  genius  who  skyrocketed  the  Springs 
Cotton  MlUs  from  five  relatively  obsolete 
little  mills  in  1931  to  a  position  of  leader- 
ship In  the  textiles  field  at  the  time  of  his 
death  28  years  later.     Of  the  colonel  he  says: 

"The  colonel  always  provided  me  with  a 
terrific  challenge.  He  was  tough  but  I  don't 
know  anybody  In  the  world  who  could  have 
taught  me  as  much  In  as  little  time — and  I 
wasnt  going  to  let  him  catch  me  wanting." 

The  colonel  was  Indeed  a  great  tutor.  Bill 
Cloee  not  only  admired  him  but  respected  his 
methods — methods  that  would  turn  some 
young  men  to  anger. 

"The  colonel  never  did  anything  except  on 
purpose."  Bill  Close  recalls. 

"Once  I  tried  to  explain  to  him  about  life 
and  the  next  day  he  brought  me  a  book  on 
logic  and  said:  'Before  you  start  explaining 
anything  to  me  again  you  had  better  read 
this  and  find  out  what  you  are  talking  about.' 

"His  statements  made  in  the  1950's  are  more 
and  more  true.  In  1950  he  felt  and  publi- 
cized that  he  had  no  confidence  In  any  ad- 
ministration then  or  in  the  future  to  do 
anything  for  textiles.  The  last  thing  some 
people  would  believe  Is  that  he  recommended 
consolidations  for  the  survival  of  the  textile 
industry — but  he  did. 

"He  also  said  there  were  certain  other  areas 
in  which  we  would  have  to  change  when  the 
proper  time  came." 

How  did  Bill  Close  feel  when  he  succeeded 
the  colonel  as  president  of  the  vast  Springs 
organization  in  1959  at  the  age  of  39?  He 
says: 

"I  didn't  feel  so  badly  as  a  lot  of  people 
have  made  out.  I  did  have  a  fairly  broad 
preparation.  I  quake  much  more  now.  This 
revolution  that  we  are  In  now  didn't  really 
get  rolling  until  the  late  1950's — the  matter 
of  tariffs  and  imports,  the  world  opening  up 
for  trade,  and  the  move  to  quick  changes  in 
style  and  color." 

Bill  Close  had  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  argue  with  his  father-in-law,  but  some- 
times It  was  fnUtless.  The  colonel  knew 
what  he  wanted — and  he  got  it. 

Four  years  have  passed  since  the  colonel 
died. 

Springs  has  gone  forward  with  new  ideas, 
new  buildings,  new  products,  and  new  tech- 
niques. Sales  have  risen.  And  there  is  talk 
of  stlU  more  projects. 

Where   wUl   Springs   go   from   here?      Bill        ^ 
Close  replies: 

"Diversification  of  product  and  up-to-date, 
efficient  manufacturing  facilities  are  the  keys. 
We  have  to  diversify  if  we  are  going  to  last, 
go  Into  fields  we  feel  are  going  to  last,  such 


as  domestics.  I  am  certain  that  the  domes- 
tics business  wUl  siirvlve  in  the  United 
States.  You  won't  survive  making  only 
print,  cloths  and  sheetings.  These  markets 
may  be  taken  over  by  the  depressed  areas  of 
the  world." 

He  said  that  there  will  be  acquisitions  too, 
if  they  are  related  to  diversification. 

An  example  of  this  is  the  recent  acquisi- 
tion by  Springs  MUls.  Inc.,  of  Morgan-Jones, 
Inc.,  and  the  companies  that  manufacture 
Morgan-Jones  products.  Morgan-Jones  is 
the  Nation's  largest  seller  of  brand-name 
kitchen  cottons,  kitchen  towels,  and  quality 
bedspreads.  The  product  line  also  includes 
bath  towels,  blankets,  broadcloth,  and  ox- 
fords. All  of  these  are  additions  to  the 
Springs  line  of  consumer  items  available  to 
the  housewife. 

Of  the  Morgan-Jones  purchase,  Mr.  Close 
says:  "We  think  that  we  are  picking  up  4  or  5 
years  of  merchtmdlslng  by  acquiring  the  tal- 
ents within  the  Morgan-Jones  organization. 
You  can't  Just  add  to  production  and  hope 
you  wUl  get  the  top  designers  and  top  tech- 
nicians of  the  world." 

Concerning  other  mergers  within  the  In- 
dustry: "I  am  siu^e  they  will  come,  but  some 
companies  have  waited  too  long  already." 

About  the  industry's  perspective,  he  com- 
ments: "We  have  got  to  stop  crying  about 
the  cost  to  us  of  low  tariffs  and  high  quotas. 
We  are  not  going  to  get  any  help  from  any 
administration.  We  are  going  to  have  to  go 
into  other  markets,  into  Europe  and  even- 
tually into  Central  and  South  America. 
We've  got  to  produce  better  fashions,  better 
types  of  chemical  finishes.  We've  got  to 
cover  the  field  and  give  i>etter  merchandising, 
scheduling  and  delivery  than  we've  given  in 
the  past." 

About  the  "futvire"  of  the  U.S.  textile 
industry,  H.  W.  Close  declares:  "There  will 
be  fewer  and  bigger  textile  companies  in  the 
years  ahead,  but  the  industry  will  survive. 
I  think  the  fewer  hands  that  wiU  run  It  10 
years  from  now  wiU  be  mew*  efficient — 
something  like  those  in  the  auto  Industry, 
but  not  that  far  along.  We  are  rapidly  be- 
coming more   efficient,  however." 

How  about  the  additional  productive 
capacity  being  added  at  Springs?  He  an- 
swers: "Every  spindle  we  have  put  in  is 
going  to  have  to  go  off  the  market  some- 
where else.  I  think  that  in  10  jrears  the 
number  of  textile  companies  in  this  coun- 
try win  be  reduced  considerably.  I  think 
a  lot  of  people  have  come  to  this  line  of 
thinking,  as  you  can  see  by  the  mergers  that 
are  now  being  considered." 

What's  the  explanation  for  the  excellent 
profits  the  Springs  Cotton  Mills  has  realized 
over  the  years? 

"The  colonel  could  never  give  an  answer 
to  this  and  I'm  sure  I  can't,  and  I've  had 
hundreds  of  other  people  try.  Its  not 
know-how.  Everybody's  got  know-how. 
However,  being  a  private  company,  we've 
been  able  to  move  faster  and  with  more 
flexibility.  We  have  a  good  cash  position. 
We  honestly  have  more  loyal  and  dedicated 
employees  than  most.  Our  plants  are  close 
to  one  another — although  we've  Just  broken 
out  of  the  area  a  bit.  Up  to  now,  manage- 
ment has  not  been  forced  to  take  2-day 
Jaiints  to  Alabama  or  Kansas  or  someplace 
in  Georgia  to  oversee  a  project."  (Until  the 
Morgan-Jones  acquisition,  all  Springs  plants 
were  in  a  tight  trlcounty  area  of  South  Car- 
olina.) "Southern  on-the-spot  ownership 
also  helps.  So  do  full  workweeks  and  little 
turnover  of  help." 

You  are  a  young  man,  Mr.  Close,  but  how 
long  do  you  think  you  can  keep  up  the  pace 
at  which  you.  personally,  have  been  moving? 

Bin  Close's  reply:  "Just  as  long  as  is 
necessary." 

He  can  do  it.  He  thrives  on  It.  BUI 
Close  is  abnormally  energetic,  seems  to 
possess  physical  and  mental  stamina  that 
allows  him  to  move  at  computer  speeds  with- 


out breaking.  And  through  it  aU,  he  man- 
ages to  retain  a  remarkable  percentage  of 
humanness.  He's  qtiick  to  spot  the  needs 
and  wishes  of  his  associates  and  of  the 
13,500  employees  within  the  Springs  organi- 
zation. 

His  door  is  opened  to  any  employee  in  the 
company.  The  reception  desk  at  the  execu- 
tive office  building  has  orders  to  drop  every- 
thing if  an  employee  walks  in  with  a  prob- 
lem. If  the  problem  requires  the  resources 
of  BIU  Close,  he  handles  it  personaUy.  If 
not.  It  Is  directed  to  a  department  head  for 
immediate  action. 

BUI  Cloee  is  a  shirtsleeves  president,  as  In- 
formal as  any  cotton  mill  president  who  ever 
walked  the  pike.  His  informality  extends 
throughout  the  organization.  It  Is  apparent 
at  aU  levels,  without  any  sacrifice  of  effi- 
ciency or  respect  for  management.  It  is  prac- 
ticed not  for  effect,  but  by  choice. 

BIU  Close  has  InteUigence  amply  bolstered 
with  commonsense.  He  is  stubborn  at  times, 
fiercely  determined  to  get  a  Job  done,  fre- 
quently impetuous,  downright  honest,  and 
fcM-thrlght  In  speaking  his  mind,  in  the  mlU 
or  out.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  a  man  of 
compassion,  warmth  and  sensitivity,  without 
relinquishing  the  right  to  be  arbitrary  when 
the  occasion  demands. 

In  some  respects,  he  is  like  the  colonel. 
One  of  the  clearest  dissimilarities  is  that 
he  relies  heavily  upon  his  associates  for  ad- 
vice in  running  the  lO-mlll  c«-ganlzation. 
He  encourages  discussions,  advocates  objec- 
tions to  his  own  ideas,  and  is  always  willing 
to  bend  an  ear  to  a  man's  problems,  regard- 
less of  their  slBe.  He  is  an  excellent  listener. 

He  is  an  entrepreneur  but  no  wheeler  deal- 
er. He  has  a  fine  sense  of  humor  temi>ered 
with  the  right  amount  of  seriousness. 

Bill  Close's  relationship  with  his  wife  and 
their  eight  children,  ranging  in  age  from  2  to 
16,  is  warm  and  impretentlous.  The  Closes 
are  determined  that  their  good  fortune  shall 
not  separate  them  nor  their  chUdren  from 
a  normal  life.  It  could  be  otherwise.  This 
is  not  a  calculated  position.  It  Is  a  reaction 
by  normal,  unpretentious  people. 

This  is  BiU  Close.  He  could  be  president 
of  any  company — without  marrying  the 
boss'  daughter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  was  a  great  day 
in  textile  history  and  today  and  to- 
morrow we  are  delighted  to  find  them 
prepared  to  make  everything,  and  in- 
clude finally  the  article  in  the  same  issue 
of  the  Textile  Reporter  which  gives 
added  emphasis  and  meaning  to  the 
timely  remarks  made  at  yesterday's  dedi- 
cation: 

Pkepakeo  to  Make  Evertthinc 

On  a  sultry  June  1948  midafternoon,  this 
writer  shuffled  into  the  taproom  of  the 
Arkwright  Club,  and  a  goodly  crowd  was 
there. 

Now  It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  a  scrivener 
take  time  out  to  quench  his  thirst  at  such  an 
hour,  but  the  rag  peddlers  present  should 
have  been  on  the  street  vending  their  wares. 

So  all  could  hear,  we  spoofed  in  loud  tones, 
"That's  a  bad  mess  of  news  Just  came  over 
the  wire." 

In  one  voice,  my  fellow  topers  queried, 
"What  news?"  "Why.  Springs  Just  cut  the 
price  of  sheetings  2  cents  a  yard." 

In  less  than  a  minute,  we  and  the  barkeep 
were  alone  in  that  ro<Mn.  But  there  was  no 
spoofing,  when  a  few  weeks  later,  Elliott 
White  Springs  phoned  his  New  York  office 
in  early  morning  and  ordered  an  immediate 
price  cut  of  6  cents  a  yard  on  broadcloth,  and 
threw  Worth  Street  into  a  paiUc.  The  Worth 
Street  oldtlmers  stlU  refer  to  that  day  as 
"black  Friday." 

We  relate  these  two  episodes  to  Ulustrate 
the  violent  impact  the  rather  frequent  an- 
nouncements of  Springs'  price  changes   (or 


any   Springs'    announcement)    had  on    the 
cotton   textile  trade  in  the  late    1940'8. 

Indeed,  Col.  Elliott  Springs  had  most  of 
the  Nation  in  an  uproar  In  the  last  2  years  of 
the  "roarln'  forties" — he  had  the  lads  and 
lasses  chuckling  and  giggling,  the  parent- 
teachers  associations  and  the  better  business 
bureaus  scowling  and  frowning,  the  Madison 
Avenue  boys  aiKi  magazine  publishers  in  a 
dither,  and  aU  the  Indian  maidens  taring  to 
buy  a  Sprlngmald  sheet  for  a  buck,  or,  tor 
even  two  bucks. 

Elsewhere,  In  these  pages  you  may  read  the 
75-year  history  of  the  Spring  Cotton  Mills, 
but  let  this  chapter  concern  itself  with 
Springs  Mills,  Inc.,  the  selUng  division,  and 
that  story  must  start  with  the  saga  of  Elliott 
White  Springs. 

Bom  in  1896,  he  was  the  grandson  of  Capt. 
Samuel  E.  White,  first  president  of  the  Port 
MIU  Manufaetmlng  Co..  the  first  unit  of 
what  later  became  the  Springs  Cotton  Mills, 
and  son  of  Col.  Leroy  Springs,  whose  finan- 
cial wisdom  and  business  acumen  saved  the 
mills  from  "going  over  the  dam"  through  36 
hazardous  years. 

Dvuing  World  War  I,  young  ElUoU  Springs 
hedgehopped  from  Princeton  University 
into  the  newborn  Army  Air  Corps,  where  his 
reckless  courage  enabled  him  to  buUseye  11 
enemy  planes.  When  the  armistice  came,  he 
and  his  ace  flying  ocxnpanions  gallivanted 
around  the  bistros  of  Paris  and  the  speak- 
easies of  New  York  untU  In  1919,  he  was  per- 
suaded to  give  up  his  riotous  life  and  take  a 
Job  as  office  boy  in  his  father's  mills. 

For  6  years,  the  only  thing  the  youthful 
hedonist  enjoyed  about  this  monastic  career 
was  the  opportunity  It  provided  for  an  occa- 
sional trip  to  the  New  York  textile  market. 
He  saw  very  little  of  the  market,  but  a  great 
deal  of  the  Aviation  Club  and  other  "speaks," 
where  he  held  forth  with  his  former  flying 
chums.  Further,  the  sinecure  at  the  mills 
afforded  his  talent  time  for  writing  risque 
short  stories,  which  found  ready  acceptance 
in  the  blue  magazines. 

In  these  yams,  he  took  a  rakish  delight 
In  the  shocking  word,  the  carefully  Ul-tlmed 
anecdote.  He  enjoyed  nothing  better  than 
poking  fun  at  the  prudery  of  ranking  textUe 
executives. 

His  long -harrowed  fathK  decided  his  son 
was  making  no  great  contribution  to  the 
progress  of  the  mills,  and  to  save  the  family 
and  his  associates  ftirther  embarrassment,  he 
lectured  Elliott  on  the  perils  of  his  wayward 
ways  and  informed  him  the  mills  could  get 
along  without  him  very  weU. 

The  discharged  employee  took  up  writing 
magazine  stories  and  novels  as  a  serious  voca- 
tion and  for  the  next  6  years  was  receiving 
publishers'  checks  to  the  tune  of  $50,000 
annually. 

By  his  own  adnUssion.  his  writings  and 
well-reported  nocturnal  activities  were  al- 
most too  difficult  for  the  famUy  to  endure. 
His  father,  hcM-rified  by  his  son's  way  of  life 
and  convinced  that  some  catastrophe  would 
overtake  him,  offered  him  a  good  berth  at 
the  mills,  provided  he  would  agree  to  put  his 
"hot"  tjrpewrlter  in  permanent  cold  storage. 

Back  m  the  mills,  ElUott  forsook  his  fiction 
and  other  renegade  predUectlons  and  wca-ked 
resUessly  and  diligently  at  learning  every 
phase  of  the  textUe  business. 

He  became  president  of  the  mUls  upon  the 
death  of  his  father  In  1931. 

The  five  mlUs,  suffering  from  the  blight 
of  the  great  depression,  were  In  a  state  of 
almost  complete  obsolescence.  The  Eureka 
mill  at  Chester,  S.C.,  had  been  closed.  Man- 
agement and  sales  were  disorganized;  produc- 
tion was  out  of  whack;  and  the  machinery 
out  of  kUter. 

The  35-year-old  new  president  set  about 
consolidating  the  individual  plants  and  com- 
panies, rebuUdlng.  refurbishing  and  equip- 
ping the  mUls  with  modern  equipment. 

In  1933,  a  new  corporation,  the  Springs 
Cotton  MUls,  was  set  up  to  own  and  operate 
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all  Springs  textile  properties.  One  hundred; 
percent  of  the  common  stock  In  the  new  cor- 
poration was  held  by  the  original  Investors, 
or  their  offspring  or  heirs,  of  the  mills  which 
Leroy  Springs  had  held  together  through  war 
and  strife. 

When  Elliott  Springs  assumed  presidency 
of  the  Springs  Cotton  Mills,  the  physical 
property  was  listed  as  worth  •7.500,000  and 
annual  sales  were  •8.100.000.  .  At  his  death 
In     1969.     plant     property    was     valued     at 

•  114.500.000   and   sales    for    that    year    werej 

•  184.300.000.  { 

The  president's  star  burned  Increasingly' 
bright  in  the  38  years  of  his  command.  He 
proved  there  was  a  vast  contradiction  be- 
tween the  man  as  he  was.  and  as  he  some- 
times chose  to  appear 

Despite  the  long  hours  of  hard  work,  the 
mountains  of  detail  entailed  in  reorganizing 
every  department  of  the  new  corporation, 
the  president's  facile  pen  took  time  out  to 
register  drollish  beefs  against  anyone  or  any- 
thing that  affected  the  welfare  of  the  textile 
Industry. 

In  1934,  complaining  to  a  textile  machinery 
executive  about  the  stupidity  of  govenunent 
officials,  he  wrote :  "The  Blue  Eagle  can  roost 
In  my  belfry,  and  Mr.  Sloan  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Mahon  can  pitch  their  tents  in  the  weave 
room  to  debate  the  number  of  hours  per 
week  which  I  will  not  run.  Mr.  Wolman  can, 
shout  out  of  the  spinning  room  windows 
that  costs  to  the  customers  cannot  be  raised 
under  the  NRA  while  Mr.  Wallace  will  issue 
bulletins  from  the  cotton  platform  promising 
that  all  prices  must  be  raised  \mder  the 
AAA.  even  if  he  has  to  stretch  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  33  Vi  percent.  General 
Johnson  can  ride  down  on  one  elevator,  after 
forbidding  me  to  purchase  any  new  equip- 
ment. Just  as  Chairman  Jesse  Jones  cornea 
up  on  the  other,  bringing  me  Governmeno 
funds  to  pay  for  it  with." 

D\u-ing  the  dark  days  of  the  1930's,  hia 
time  was  almost  completely  consumed  Lq 
day-to-day  modernizations  of  plants  an4 
equipment,  and  the  broadening  of  the  com-* 
pany's  line  of  fabrics.  There  was  little  tlm4 
for  impish  correspondence.  Sales  flgiu-es  ln-4 
creased  steadily  until  they  approached  the 
•60  million  level  when  the  tragedy  of  Pearl 
Harbor  stunned  the  Nation  out  of  its  com- 
placency. 

Characteristically.  Elliott  Springs  in-j 
stantly  placed  the  entire  resources  and  fa-< 
cllitles  of  bis  company  at  the  disposal  o| 
the  Armed  Forces.  As  a  captain  in  the  Armsf 
Reserve,  he  promptly  volunteered  for  active 
service.  He  was  assigned  to  the  Charlotte 
Army  Air  Base  as  executive  officer  and  li^ 
1942  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel. 

After  a  brief  term  of  service  (brief,  becaus^ 
the  Army  felt  he  would  be  more  valuable  dU 
recting  the  manufacture  of  the  multitude  o^ 
textile  items  needed  In  the  war  effort) ,  h^ 
returned  to  his  mills,  which  now  numbered 
seven.  All  Springs  plants  were  presented  th« 
coveted  Army  and  Navy  "E"  Award  for  exceU 
lent  performance  on  war  contracts.  I 

In  the  war  years,  the  colonel  did  a  lot  oi 
thinking  about  his  firm's  future.     Shrewdl 
he  foresaw  that  even  with  the  stepped-u 
production  of  textiles  during  the  war  tha 
(a)  there  would  be  an  enormous  demand  fo 
civilian  textiles  from  the  war-rationed  an4 
textiles-hungry  consumer  at  the  end  of  th0 
war;    (b)    there  would  be   integrations   anci 
mergers  in  the  Industry  that  would  deprlv^ 
him  of  grey  goods  sales  to  other  mills  and 
Jobbers;    (c)    there  was  a  larger  margin  oi 
profit  in  consumer  goods.    And.  perhaps  the 
clincher,  the  compelling  reason  for  his  greai 
decision  to  enter  the  consumer  goods  mar* 
tcet.   it  would   give   him   an   opp>ortunlty   t4 
exercise  his  extraordinary  talents  as  a  com* 
munlcations  and  merchandising  genius. 

The  Springs  Cotton  Mills  had  no  flnlshlni ; 
facilities.  It  produced  its  fabrics  "in  thi 
grey"  and  sold  them  to  other  mills  and  Ut 
Jobbers  for  conversion  to  print  cloths,  solid 


colors,   sheets    and    pillowcases,   and   other 
finished  goods  and  end  products. 

The  colonel  concluded  his  mills'  produc- 
tion and  sales  would  not  be  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  his  former  customers,  he  would  be 
his  own  best  customer. 

When  his  decision  to  manufacture  finished 
goods  became  known  In  the  no-secrets  in- 
dustry, his  textile  friends  whispered  to  each 
other  at  the  Merchants  Club.  "Elliott  Springs 
has  gone  out  of  his  mind"  •  •  •  "There  are 
13  makers  of  sheets  and  pillowcases  with 
enough  capacity  to  supply  the  world"  •  •  • 
"He  will  lose  all  his  other  mill  business"  •  ♦  • 
"The  converters  and  big  chains  will  drop  him 
like  a  hot  biscuit  out  of  the  oven"  •  •  •  "Well 
give  him  12  months  before  he  is  back  in  gray 
goods." 

Once  the  decision  was  made,  he  acted  with 
speed  and  typical  courage.  Construction 
was  started  on  the  Grace  Bleachery  in  1945 
and  completed  in  1948.  It  is  significant  that 
the  planning  was  so  thorough  pn-actically  all 
of  the  original  equipment  is  still  in  efiQclent 
operation.  About  the  only  Important  change 
in  the  1945-^8  construction  are  walls  that 
have  been  knocked  down  to  make  room  for 
expansion. 

When  finished  goods  were  ready  to  come 
off  the  Grace  Bleachery  line,  Springs  notified 
its  selling  agent,  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  that  It 
was  setting  up  its  own  selling  division, 
Springs  Mills,  Inc. 

With  two  cubbyhole  offices  at  40  Worth 
Street,  New  York,  and  five  people,  the  selling 
force  of  "Springs  Folly"  started  taking  or- 
ders for  Sprlngmald  brand  goods.  Spring- 
maid  had  no  place  to  go  but  up — it  was  lower 
in  the  cellar  than  the  "Mets."  It  was  In  13th 
position  in  the  field  of  13  manufacturers  of 
sheets  and  pillowcases. 

Making  a  quality  product  Is  something 
Springs  has  always  done  well,  but  It  soon 
became  very  apparent  the  Sprlngmald  line 
needed  powerful  advertising,  merchandising, 
and  promotional  support  to  take  its  place  In 
the  sun. 

Three  advertising  agencies  took  a  shot  at 
confecting  the  kind  of  ads  suggested  by  the 
colonel.  In  turn,  these  three  agencies  were 
dropped. 

Late  In  1947.  Springs  wrote  to  his  adver- 
tising man  in  New  York,  "I  have  a  good 
friend,  who  muB  a  big  agency  and  he  might 
like  to  reprecent  us.  Go  and  see  him  and 
tell  him  we  don't  want  his  editorial  or  art 
services,  but  we  are  going  to  take  some  space 
and  will  be  glad  for  him  to  get  the  15-per- 
cent agency  discount." 

In  a  few  days,  the  adman  wrote  the  colonel 
that  he  had  seen  his  agency  friend  and  was 
told  the  Eigency  would  not  touch  such  a  cam- 
paign as  suggested  and  wouldn't  even  accept 
the  15  percent  commission  for  Just  placing 
space  for  it. 

The  colonel  Instructed  his  young  adman, 
"Go  ahead  and  book  the  space  yourself  and 
to  hell  with  the  15  percent." 

Shortly,  the  colonel  wrote  his  adman, 
"Dont  bother  any  more  about  an  agent. 
I  wrapped  up  that  problem  with  a  red 
ribbon." 

The  agency  selected  was  Erwln  Wasey  Co. 
and  here's  how  that  agency  was  selected  as 
the  "red  ribbon."  as  told  to  this  vsrrlter  by 
Lou  Wasey,  president  of  the  agency: 

"Elliott  Springs,  several  of  his  friends  and 
their  wives,  steamed  into  Cat  Cay,  my  island 
off  the  coast  of  Florida,  in  a  palatial  yacht, 
which  they  had  borrowed  from  a  friend  for 
the  Christmas  holidays. 

"I  made  It  an  Ironclad  rule  to  never  talk 
business  at  Cat  Cay.     Cat  Cay  was  for  fun. 

"However,  one  of  the  colonel's  friends 
kept  needling  him,  in  my  presence,  about 
spending  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars  on 
a  proposed  advertising  campaign  for  his 
sheet  business.  Said  he  thought  the  Job 
could  be  done  for  a  million. 

"After  3  days  and  nights  of  this  Inces- 
sant   palaver,    I    finally    cornered   Elliott   at 


the  ter  in  the  club,  and  asked  him  point 
blank  how  much  he  really  planned  to  spend. 

"He  replied,  'I  don't  know.  I  might  spend 
50,000  or  I  might  spend  a  nUlllon.' 

"I  told  him  I  would  like  to  have  the  ac- 
count and  he  said,  'You  got  it.  That's  why 
we  came  to  Cat  Cay,  to  give  it  to  you.' 

"I  turned  the  account  over  to  my  son, 
Gager.  and  my  office  hasn't  been  the  same 
since." 

Now,  all  hell  broke  loose.  The  advertising 
fraternity  and  magazine  publishers  have  not 
before  or  since  seen  such  a  display  of  pyro- 
technics. The  bombs  were  shooting  off  in  all 
directions. 

The  colonel  had  written  copy  and  had  sev- 
eral artists  do  illustrations  for  a  series  of 
four-color,  full-page  advertisements.  The 
Wasey  agency  sent  out  insertion  orders  to  a 
score  of  mass-media  consumer  magazines, 
including  such  fussy  copy  takers  as  Satur- 
day Evening  Poet,  Life,  Good  Housekeep- 
ing, Ladies'  Home  Journal,  McCall's  and 
Parents  Magazine. 

The  advertising  trade  papers  printed 
stories  about  the  "biggest  advertising  cam- 
paign in  the  history  of  the  sheet  and  pillow- 
case business." 

The  orders  for  Sprlngmald  products  ava- 
lanched  into  the  Springs  Mills  office. 

But  when  the  proofs  of  the  ads  to  be  run 
reached  the  publishers,  the  Wasey  office  was 
bombarded  with  wires  and  phone  calls — 
"We  cannot  accept  these  advertisements, 
they  are  in  bad  taste"  •  •  •  "We  will  run 
ad  No.  3,  but  must  refuse  to  accept  ads  No. 
1,  2,  and  4."  "We  will  run  the  text,  but 
not  the  illustration."  "We  will  be  happy  to 
print  the  illustration,  but  not  the  text." 

Invariably,  the  colonel's  reply  to  the  re- 
calcitrant publishers  was — "Take  them  all 
or  none."  *    •    •   "Take  them  as  is  or  skip  it   " 

However,  enough  magazines  printed  the 
ads  to  give  them  several  million  circulation. 

Thoiisands  of  letters  were  addressed  to 
Springs  Mills'  office,  ranging  in  comment 
from  "crude,"  "vulgar,"  "vile,"  "evil," 
"lewd,"  "obscene,"  "shocking."  "disgusting" 
to  "hilarious,"  "entertaining."  "diverting." 
"amusing,"  "Screamingly  funny,"  "Give  us 
more  pretty  girls."  Many  of  the  letters,  cen- 
sorious and  complimentary,  contained  coins 
for  reprints. 

Perhaps  the  most  sensational  and  best- 
remembered  of  the  colonel's  ads  was  "A  Buck 
Well  Spent  on  a  Sprlngmald  Sheet."  This 
cause  celebre  in  the  advertising  fraternity 
featured  an  illustration  of  a  voluptuous  In- 
dian cutle  stepping  out  of  a  sheet  hammock 
slung  between  two  trees;  still  supine  in  the 
hammock  is  a  droopy,  almost  lifeless  Indian 
chief.  As  one  looks  at  the  facial  expression 
of  the  sprightly  Indian  lass,  one  can  almost 
hear  her  say,  "You've  been  through  the 
wringer,  Chlefle  Boy,  now  you  can  hang  up 
and  dry."  Springs  Mills  to  this  day  receives 
requests  for  prints  of  this  ad.  although  it 
appeared  15  years  ago. 

Or.  there  is  the  one  that  took  this  writer's 
fancy — a  tasty  blond  doll,  wading  bare- 
foot in  a  pool,  with  an  indicated  wind  blow- 
ing her  flouncy  skirt  above  her  panties  and 
up  to  her  waistline.  What  caused  a  furor 
over  this  ad  was  a  boxed-ln  message  In  small 
type,  which  read.  "Elliott  Springs,  president 
of  the  Springs  Cotton  Mills,  says  he  Is  pre- 
pared to  make  everything  shown  in  this 
picture." 

Another  one  that  drew  a  heavy  barrage 
of  criticism  from  former  members  of  the 
WCTU  was  a  collaboration  between  the 
colonel  and  his  old  friend.  Zlto,  the  famous 
cartoonist.  They  were  having  dinner  at 
Nino's  Continental  In  Palm  Beach  and  Zlto 
sketched  the  rough  for  the  ad  on  the  back 
of  a  menu.  It  shows  a  bunch  of  cannibals  / 
heating  up  their  cooking  pot  and  a  very  ripe, 
practically  naked  blond  roped  to  a  palm 
tree.  Another  cannibal  comes  rushing  from 
the  bushes,  screaming,  "Hold  everything. 
The  chief  has  Just  bought  some  Sprlngmald 
sheets  and  wants  breakfast  in  bed." 
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Some  100  of  these  ribald  ads  appeared  In 
large  clrcxUatlon  magazines  in  the  late  1940'b 
and  early  I950's,  the  c<^>y  and  captions  writ- 
ten by  the  colonel  and  the  illxistrations  sug- 
gested by  him. 

Before  this  Indelicate  ad  campaign  started 
In  May  1948,  Colonel  Springs  had  been  fea- 
turing a  dainty,  pxu-itanically  attired  Miss 
Sprlngmald  In  national  advertising  since 
1945.  The  drawings  for  these  ads  were  done 
by  such  renowned  lllxistrators  as  Rockwell 
Kent,  James  Montgomery  Flagg,  RusseU  Pat- 
terson, Petty,  and  Arthur  William  Brown. 

The  question  was  asked  then  as  it  is  asked 
now — Why  did  Colonel  Springs  take  the  gam- 
ble of  offending  American  women  with 
naughty  ads,  lush  with  double  entendres  and 
suggestive  text?  Was  he  gambling  the  futiire 
prosperity  of  his  company  for  the  fun  of 
being  Jocular  or  capricious? 

No,  not  this  "Poxy  Grandpa,"  as  one  of  his 
competitors  dubbed  him.  His  business 
record  is  replete  with  evidence  that  he  knew 
where  his  ultimate  target  was  all  the  time 
and  the  artillery  and  ammunition  that  would 
score  a  direct  hit.  He  was  completely  aware 
that  no  orthodox  advertising  campaign  would 
elevate  Sprlngmald  from  last  position  In  Its 
field  to  the  heights  where  the  front  runners 
were  scrambling  for  leadership. 

Innovation  was  called  for — something  new, 
yes,  even  bizarre — and  the  colonel  was  an 
Innovator  par  excellence. 

The  risque  Sprlngmald  campaign  resulted 
in  probably  the  greatest  word-of-mouth 
propaganda  program  ever  perpetrated  on  the 
unsuspecting  American  female. 

At  the  bridge  Ubles,  the  sewing  circles, 
over  the  backyard  fences,  in  the  mushroom- 
ing surburban  developments,  at  PTA  meet- 
ings, in  the  garden  apartment  courts,  at  the 
sorority  and  sodality  gatherings,  the  young 
brides  and  their  older  sisters  were  giggling, 
"Did  you  see  that  Sprlngmald  ad,  'A  buck 
well  spent?'  " 

The  sophisticated  gals  caught  on  quickly 
and  once  they  timibled,  their  naive  sisters 
dropped  Into  the  Sprlngmald  basket  like  ripe 
cherries. 

Young  and  old  husbands  and  bachelors 
In  their  offices,  at  the  neighborhood  bars,  at 
the  country  clubs  and  at  the  stock  ticker 
tape  were  chuckling  at  "We  love  to  catch 
them  on  a  Sprlngmald  sheet." 

Radio  commentators  and  comics  were 
throwing  knives  or  rosea  at  "those  Sprlng- 
mald ads." 

Elliott  Springs  did  not  develop  a  mass 
market  for  Sprlngmald,  he  created  thou- 
sands of  group  and  neighborhood  markets, 
developing  an  identity  for  Sprlngmald  over 
the  country  that  spread  like  a  prairie  fire — 
and  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  a  conven- 
tional advertising  program. 

Springs  competition  looked  suspiciously  at 
this  phenomenon,  convinced  that  Sprlng- 
mald had  made  such  rapid  growth  in  the 
consumer  market,  and  that  Springs  Mills' 
sales  personnel  was  so  completely  over- 
shadowed by  the  genius  of  Colonel  Springs, 
this  Sprlngmald  boom  was  a  Roman  candle 
that  would  burn  out  momentarily. 

But  among  his  other  talents,  the  colonel 
knew  how  to  choose  men.  He  brought  into 
Springs  Mills,  as  his  chief  executive,  the  dip- 
lomatic, able  knowledgeable  and  experienced 
Robert  Amory,  who  had  spent  more  than 
three  decades  as  a  top  execuUve  In  textiles. 
The  colonel  surrounded  "Bob"  Amory  with 
competent,  enthusiastic  youngsters  like  Nor- 
man Wynroth,  WilUam  A.  Kirk,  and  J.  P. 
Kelley.  And  to  keep  the  balance  were  and 
are  Henry  Schnlewlnd  and  James  Logan;  all 
ranking  officers  today  of  Springs  Mills. 

Then  In  1956,  came  In  the  soft-spoken,  re- 
served, dignified  Burnet  Valentine  with  his 
solid  background  of  selling  textiles.  Today, 
he  Is  the  executive  vice  president  of  this 
alert  outfit. 

And  sitting  In  his  quiet  office,  always  avail- 
able for  advice  and  counsel,  is  the  retired 
Proper  Bostonlan,  Robert  Amory. 


And  the  old  Worth  Street  boys  will  not 
forget  the  contributloixs  made  to  the  success 
of  Springs  Mills  by  a  great  gentleman.  Harold 
Hosklns. 

The  colonel  had  that  kind  of  deterxolna- 
tlon,  once  he  made  a  decision  that  took  a 
load  of  persuasion  to  break  down.  Yet,  he 
maintained  that  to  be  effective  his  top  men 
had  to  believe  in  his  aims  and  his  objec- 
tives— ^that  It  was  more  a  matter  of  seeming 
to  secure  their  consent  to  decisions  and 
policy — rather  than  a  matter  of  giving  per- 
emptory orders.  And,  further,  he  had  to 
have  the  Interest  and  loyalty  of  his  rank- 
and-file  employees  to  sustain  effective  man- 
agement and  policy. 

In  the  early  ISSO's,  he  remarked  to  this 
writer.  "There  are  only  a  few  things  I  ex- 
pect from  an  employee.  He  owes  the  com- 
pany his  loyalty,  and  an  Intelligent  and  co- 
operative interest  In  its  affairs  and  prob- 
lems. He  has  an  obligation  to  strive  to  have 
the  company  reflect  high  purpose  and  high 
quality.  And  it  Is  In  his  own  self-interest  to 
do  these  things." 

While  the  advertising  and  promotion  was 
blazing  a  fast  Identity  for  Sprlngmald  with 
the  constmier,  the  new  and  small  sales  force 
were  fighting  to  get  a  foothold  In  a  market 
which  had  been  captured  long  since  by  the 
competition,  whose  brand  names  were 
household  bywords. 

In  the  early  strategy  councils  at  Springs 
Mills,  it  had  been  decided  that  (a)  the  line 
was  to  have  national  distribution  and  (b) 
distribution  of  consumer  goods  was  to  be 
primarily  through  direct  sales  to  retail  de- 
partment stores.  In  their  presentation  to 
retailers.  Springs  salesmen  focused  on  four 
major  points. 

PJrst,  they  stressed  the  quality  of  the 
product  and  the  fact  that  it  was  made  by  a 
firm  with  a  long  history  in  textiles.  The 
men  carried  fluorescent  light  boxes  which 
they  used  to  show  buyers  the  even  weave 
and  lack  of  lmi>erfections  in  Sprlngmald 
sheets  as  compared  to  other  brands.  When  a 
retail  store  bought  the  line,  buyers  were 
urged  to  use  this  same  kind  of  demonstration 
In  selling  Sprlngmald  sheets  to  consumers. 
Springs  also  provided  stores  with  newspaper 
ad  mats  illustrating  how  housewives  could 
hold  sheets  up  to  a  window  and  see  the  fine 
construction  of  Sprlngmald  percales  and 
muslins.  Secondly,  retailers  were  offered  an 
exclusive  franchise  for  the  line  In  their  cities. 
ThU  established  a  distinction  for  the  line 
and  the  store.  The  exclusive  distributorship 
feature  still  exists  in  most  cities. 

Third,  Sprlngmald  sheets  were  attractively 
packaged  in  cellophane.  At  that  time,  many 
sheet  houses  did  not  package  their  product 
with  the  result  that  sheets  tended  to  be- 
come soiled  and  one  brand  looked  much  the 
same  as  the  other.  Thus,  the  Sprlngmald 
line  would  stand  out  in  the  sheet  department 
and  the  knowledge  that  the  sheet  could  be 
brought  home,  removed  from  Its  package  and 
t>e  put  directly  on  the  bed  made  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  consumer.  Fourth,  because 
Sprlngmald  was  a  new  brand  name  and 
realizing  that  the  low  markup  on  sheets 
would  permit  very  little  local  advertising 
by  retailers.  Springs  offered  a  comprehensive 
co-op  advertising  program  to  stores  which 
bought  the  line.  This  was  very  successful 
in  promoting  the  line  at  the  retail  level  and 
co-op  advertising  is  still  an  Integral  part  <rf 
Sprlngmald  sheet  merchandising. 

The  company's  national  advertising  and 
promotion  wa«  extraordinarily  successful  In 
making  the  name  Sprlngnaaid  familiar  to 
I>eople  throughout  the  country;  its  careful 
merchandising,  implemented  by  the  con- 
scientious service  given  customers  by  the 
Springs  sales  staff,  gained  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  retailers;  and  the  quality  of 
the  product  resulted  in  ready  acceptance  by 
housewives.  Building  on  this  firm  founda- 
tion, sales  increased  rapidly  and  steadily  and 
distribution   was  broadened   In   all  parts  of 


the  country  to  the  point  where  the  Sprlng- 
mald line  Is  now  the  top -branded  sheet  and 
pillowcase  operation  in  the  world,  producing 
36  million  units  last  year. 

Some  9  years  ago.  Springs  began  approach- 
ing house-to-house  installment  &rmB  and 
the  trading  stamp  companies.  The  name 
that  Springs  had  established  in  the  retail  field 
was  an  important  asset  to  the  company  in 
these  new  areas  of  merchandising.  Stamp 
companies  began  to  use  the  Sprlngmald  line 
and  Springs  is  now  one  of  the  stamp  in- 
dustry's primary  resource  for  sheets  and 
pillowcases. 

In  the  house-to-house  trade,  sheets  and 
pillowcases  are  important  products  because 
they  are  staple  items  needed  in  all  homes. 
Having  such  an  item  frequently  opens  the 
door  with  a  customer  who  might  otherwise 
be  reluctant  to  look  at  the  merchandise  in 
a  salesman's  line.  To  further  enhance  this 
merchandibe  for  the  Industry,  Springs  has 
develc^>ed  the  Sleepway  line  of  sheets  and 
pillowcases,  exclusive  to  the  house-to-house 
industry.  The  Sleepway  line  has  been  very 
successful  with  installment  companies. 

To  keep  up  with  the  growing  volume  in 
sheets,  as  well  as  the  advances  being  made 
by  the  apparel  fabrics  division  In  iU  sales  to 
garment  man\ifacturers.  Springs  Mills,  Inc.. 
now  has  salesmen  and  offices  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  in  Canada.  The  company's 
products  are  also  sold  Internationally  In 
more  than  47  countries  throughout  the 
world.  This  progress  has  also  been  reflected 
in  a  steady  expansion  In  production  facil- 
ities by  the  SjH-lnss  Cotton  Mills  in  South 
Carolina. 

During  the  75-year  history,  the  firm  has 
dealt  exclusively  in  cotton  textiles.  At  the 
dedication  of  the  new  Springs  Building  In 
New  York  this  past  February,  president  H.  W. 
Close,  young  son-in-law  of  Col.  Elliott  White 
SjM-ings,  announced  that  the  company  would 
start  a  syntheUcs  program.  This  wUl  affect 
the  fabrics  the  company  offers  through  iU 
apparel  fabrics  division.  It  does  not  repre- 
sent a  cxxrtailment  in  production  of  all-cot- 
ton textiles,  but  rather  a  step  in  expanding 
the  firm's  products. 

At  the  dedication  exercise,  Mr.  Close 
strongly  condemned,  as  he  has  on  many 
occasions,  the  two-price  cotton  system, 
which  he  maintains  is  an  "Immoral  and  un- 
reasonable burden"  not  only  on  the  Springs 
organizaUon  but  on  all  domestic  producers 
of  cotton  textiles. 

Recently,  President  Close  announced  a  ma- 
jor expansion,  the  acquisition  of  six  plants 
and  the  sales  divUlon  of  Morgan-Jones,  Inc., 
the  Nation's  largest  seller  of  brand-name 
kitchen  cottons,  kitchen  towels,  and  bed- 
spreads. The  product  line  also  Includes  bath 
towels  and  blankets,  broadcloths  and  oxfords. 
Kitchen  cottons  Include  such  Items  as  dish- 
cloths and  pot  holders. 

Mr.  Cloee  said,  "This  expansion  Im- 
mediately will  add  between  15  and  20  per- 
cent to  our  sales  volume." 

He  said  that  the  employees  of  Morgan- 
Jones.  Inc.,  and  the  2,400  employees  of  the 
manufacturing  companies  would  be  retained 
and  that  the  Morgan -Jones  brand  name 
would  continue  to  be  used.  W.  8.  Mays, 
president  of  the  Morgan-Jones,  Inc..  the  sell- 
ing company.  wUl  remain  in  that  position 
and  'wiU  continue  the  company's  strong  mer- 
chandising and  promotion   program." 

Spring  Mills,  Inc..  is  a  healthy,  vibrant 
organization. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  some 
general  information  about  the  new  plants 
and  the  organization  In  general,  to  com- 
plete my  report  of  a  great  day  of  courage 
and  hope  for  the  textile  Industry: 
GEKcaAL  Dkbceiption — Eluott  and  Frances 
Plants,  thk  Spmncs  Cotton  Mills 

The  Elliott  and  Frances  plants  are  designed 
and  constructed  as  the  most  modern  and 
efficient  textile  planto  in  the  world. 
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They  co«t  a  total  of  $16  million  and  will 
employ  a  toUl  of  about  800  peraona.  Thl« 
repreeenta  an  Investment  of  about  $30,000  per 
employee. 

The  plant*  are  virtually  Identical,  the  main, 
difference  being  that  Elliott  plant  will  pro- 
duce combed  broadcloth  and  France*  planlj 
will  produce  combed  sheeting. 

Elliott  plant  already  1»  in  production,  turn- 
ing out  about  400,000  yards  of  cloth  per  week. 
Prance*  plant  1*  scheduled  for  completion  in( 
December.  j 

The  most  unusual  featxire  of  the  new^ 
plants  is  the  refrigeration  and  return  air  sysJ 
tem.  In  each  of  the  plant*,  this  system  wlU 
turn  over  1  million  cubic  feet  of  air  pei 
minute.  | 

Both  plants  are  refrigerated  and  air  conj 
dltloned.  Air-return  system*  beneath  ths 
floor  and  hood*  mounted  over  many  pieced 
of  machinery  remove  lint  from  the  air  and 
from  the  equipment  and  return  it  to  a  cen-j 
tral  wast«  room.  ' 

Although  there  are  no  walls  separating  tha 
production  areas,  from  the  picker  room  to  th^ 
cloth  room,  air  conditions  can  be  controlle<l 
at  the  desired  level  In  any  production  area,  j 

A  central  control  panel  records  temperature 
and  humidity,  which  can  be  regulated  froni 
the  control  panel. 

These  twin  one-story  plants  have  straight- 
through  production  lines,  with  raw  cottor 
coming  In  at  one  end  and  grey  cloth  emerg- 
ing at  the  other  end. 

Dropped  ceilings  of  acoustical  tile  concca 
all  overhead  duct  work,  conduit  and  pipe*  ir 
the  production  area*. 

The  plant*  have  fluorescent  lighting  an< 
pastel  colored  walls  of  glazed  ceramic  tile 
The  floors  are  concrete. 

Production  lines  run  down  the  center  oi 
core  of  each  plant,  with  service  areas  oi 
either  side. 

Designed  and  built  by  Springs'  own  engl 
neerlng  and  construction  department*,  th(i 
Elliott  and  Prances  plants  Incorporate  many 
feattires  for  employee  comfort.  Each  plan; 
has  tiled  showers  and  locker  rooms.  Ever' 
employee  has  a  locker.  The  women's  locke  • 
rooms  have  closed-ln  showers  and  private 
dressing  rooms.  Each  plant  has  its  own 
cafeteria.  Both  plants  are  served  by  a  spaci- 
ous medical  clinic  in  Elliott  plant. 

The  plants  contain  an  impressive  list  o^ 
engineering  and  manufacturing  "firsts" — In- 
cluding an  electronic  monitoring  system  U\ 
record  the  productivity  and  performance  o! 
each  loom  and  a  completely  automatic  plcke  ■ 
lap  dofflng  and  handling  system. 

Another  feature  is  an  elaborate  electrical 
power  distribution  system,  with  interior 
power  substations. 

tixthj:  industry  "ratSTS"  at  fort  lawn 

Automatic  equipment  to  remove  and 
handle  cotton  from  pickers;  automatic  rei- 
moval  of  card  fly;  automatic  noil  removajl 
from  combers;  automatic  central  waste  col( 
lection. 

Air   return   systems  beneath   floors   in   a 
production  areas  constantly  clean  equlpmenj 
and  remove  lint  from  the  air. 

Electronic  monitor  automatically  keeps  p> 
record  of  performance  and  production  d$. 
each  loom.  i 

High  speed  cards  are  used  exclusively,  run- 
ning at  40  pounds  per  hour. 

Central  control  panels,  recessed  roof 
penthouses,  dropped   ceilings   throughout,  j 

Wall-less  production  areas  from  picke^ 
room  to  cloth  Inspection  room. 


ent  addition*  are  complete.  Springs  will  be 
operating  941.824  spindles.  19.222  looms,  and 
350  sewing  machine*.  Including  the  72.000 
spindle*  and  1,100  loom*  of  its  Scotland  mills 
division,  the  Springs  organization  ha*  1,014,- 
228  spindles  and  20.314  looms. 

Springs  Is  the  largest  corporate  income  tax- 
payer in  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  Springs  paid 
11.4  percent  of  the  total  State  Income  taxes 
paid  by  corporations  in  South  Carolina. 

Payrolls  of  the  Springs  Cotton  Mills  are 
the  second  largest  in  South  Carolina  and 
amounted  to  nearly  *49  million  in  1962. 

Profits  shared  with  employees  in  1962,  In 
addition  to  their  paychecks,  amounted  to 
$4,250,486. 

Springs  is  the  world's  largest  producer  of 
exclusively  cotton  cloth.  In  addition,  It 
recently  entered  the  field  of  cotton  and  syn- 
thetic blends. 

In  1962,  Springs  produced  more  than  500 
million  llnetu-  yards  of  finished  cloth  and 
used  more  than  376,000  bales  of  cotton. 

Springs  is  the  world's  largest  producer  of 
sheets  and  pillowcases  and  turned  out  more 
than  36  million  unit*  in  1962. 

F<ict  sheet,  Elliott  and  Frances  plants,  the 
Springs  Cotton  Mills 


General  iNroRMATtON  Aaotrr  thi  Spring^ 
Cotton  Mills 

Springs  Is  the  second  largest  employer  in 
South  Carolina.  With  the  completion  of  the 
Elliott  and  Prances  plants,  and  other  addi- 
tion* now  underway,  it  will  have  13,800  en4- 
ployee*.  ■ 

Springs  ha*  nine  cotton  mill*  and  onle 
bleaching  and  finishing  plant.     When  prea- 


C06t 

Site 

Square  feet  (produc- 
tion anU  service 
an- as). 

Looms^ 

S|)indles --- 

Products 

Employpes 

Investment  per  em- 
ployee. 


Elliott  plant      Frances  plant 


$7,500,000.  .. 
768  by  286  feet 
227,328 

520. 

38,6*0 

Combed 
broadcloth. 

2i50 

$30,0001 


$7,500,000. 
7fi8  by  2«fi  foot. 
227,328. 


504. 

30,340. 

Combwl 

sliectiiig. 
250. 
$30,000.1 


1  Compares  with  investment  per  employee  of  $0,9n7 
for  entire  company  in  1&62. 


FRIENDSHIP  DAY  IN  SAN  ANTONIO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez],  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
last  weekend  on  my  return  to  my  home 
district,  the  20th  Congressional  District 
of  Texas.  Bexar  County,  Tex.,  also  a  very 
historical  spot,  the  county  of  Bexar,  or, 
as  it  is  pronounced  in  Spanisli,  "Behar," 
has  been  tM  scene  of  some  of  the  most 
monumentous  and  historical  events  in 
the  history  of  our  country.  It  has  been 
known  as  the  cradle  of  liberty  in  Texas, 
because  it  is  here  that  the  Alamo,  the 
shrine  of  Texas  liberty,  is  located. 

This  last  weekend  it  was  my  privilege 
to  visit  my  native  hometown  and  to  see 
there  one  of  the  most  eventful  and  sig- 
nificant things  that  I  have  seen  any- 
where in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It 
was  the  occasion  of  a  visit  on  an  ex- 
tended basis  of  500  visitors  and  citizens 
from  the  neighboring  Republic  of  Mex- 
ico who  are  members  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Sembradores  de  Amistad,  which 
means  in  English  sowers  of  friendship  or 
good  will.  This  is  an  organization  which 
is  purely  private  in  origin  and  initiative. 
It  has  membership  in  the  United  States, 
in  every  single  one  of  the  States  of  Mex- 
ico, in  the  Republic  of  El  Salvador,  and 
in  two  or  three  other  Central  and  South 
American  countries.  Saturday  there 
were  500  individuals,  private  citizens,  if 
you  please,  who  journeyed  all  the  way  to 
Texas  and  who  remained  there  3  days 


and  who  came  over  as  a  token  of  good 
will.  They  joined  in  the  celebration  of 
Columbus  Day  October  12.  There  were 
representatives,  their  families,  and 
friends  from  every  single  State  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico  and  from  the  Repub- 
lic of  El  Salvador.  This  group  has  had 
mutual  international  exchanges  over  the 
course  of  the  past  3  years.  The  occa- 
sion of  their  visit  last  week  was  the  sec- 
ond international  convention,  which  was 
held,  of  course,  in  my  native  city  of  San 
Antonio.  It  was  inspiring  to  see  that 
last  Friday  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Mon- 
terrey presided  over  the  council  meet- 
ing of  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
San  Antonio  as  a  matter  of  couitesy. 
This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
State  that  this  type  of  mutual  exchange 
of  friendship  and  esteem  and  good  will 
has  been  recorded.  It  marks  a  very  sig- 
nificant— a  very  significant — course  of 
events  in  the  mutual  understanding 
that  we  know  has  existed  basically  be- 
tween our  neighboring  countries  along 
the  border.  It  has  tremendous  poten- 
tials for  the  stimulation  not  only  of  cul- 
tural but  business  tmd  civic  ties  between 
the  two  nations  and,  in  fact,  between 
more  than  the  two  nations.  It  also 
marks  another  event  which  perhaps  es- 
capes national  attention.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  rise  in  this  forum  to  call 
the  attention  of  this  House  to  this  very 
momentous  event  in  my  home  city. 

I  speak  of  the  fact  that  San  Antonio 
Is  located  on  the  historic  royal  road  or 
the  King's  Highway  which  was  visualized 
by  Charles  V.  the  King  of  Spain  several 
hundred  years  ago.  The  King  of  Spain 
in  the  16th  century  ordered  that  a  road 
be  built  from  what  is  today  North  Amer- 
ica clear  on  down  to  South  America.  It 
took  the  passage  of  several  centuries  be- 
fore this  became  a  reality,  but  today  we 
have  what  is  known  as  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Highway,  although  this  was  begun 
as  the  Pan-American  Highway.  San 
Antonio,  my  native  city,  which  I  call  the 
Queen  of  the  Southwest,  has  been  and 
still  is  located  on  this  royal  road,  the 
King's  Highway,  the  Camino  Real.  These 
people  who  came  to  this  event  last  week 
rode  on  this  King's  Highway,  which  is  a 
modern  highway  that  has  been  made 
possible  because  of  the  constant,  sus- 
tained efforts  of  several  Republics  in  the 
last  three  or  four  decades.  This,  I  think, 
is  a  good  omen. 

This  Is  what  I  believe  is  the  answer  to 
some  of  those  who  doubt  and  are  cynical 
about  the  continuing  sharing  of  good 
will,  the  sharing  of  life  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  by  the  two  great  cultures 
that  destiny  has  so  set  to  share  this  New 
World. 

It  was  very  inspiring  to  see  a  mayor  of 
this  great  city  of  Monterrey  in  Mexico 
presiding  over  the  city  council  business 
in  this  other  great  city  of  San  Antonio. 
It  was  also  inspiring  to  note  that  this 
was  a  reciprocal  exchange  which  orig- 
inated several  weeks  ago  when  the  mayor 
of  San  Antonio  presided  over  a  similar 
meeting  of  the  City  Council  of  Mon- 
terrey. 

So  often  we  have  been  told  how  desir- 
able it  is  to  stimulate  a  citizen  to  citizen, 
or  to  take  a  j)erson  to  person  approach 
In  achieving  better  understanding  and 
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improving  relations  between  nations, 
that  when  something  as  spontaneous  and 
as  successful  as  this  recent  gathering  in 
San  Antonio  happens  we  should  pause 
and  take  note. 

Also,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  several 
citizens  In  particular,  have  been  instru- 
mental in  the  creation  of  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Sembrsulores  de  Amistad. 
Special  credit  should  be  given  to  such 
men  as  Bennie  Cantu.  a  San  Antonio 
businessman,  for  his  imtiring  efforts  in 
behalf  of  friendship  and  good  relations 
with  Mexico  and  other  countries.  Mayor 
W.  W.  McAllister,  of  San  Antonio,  as 
well  as  the  City  Council  of  San  Antonio, 
should  be  especially  commended.  The 
San  Antonio  newspapers,  the  San  An- 
tonio Lighc  and  the  San  Antonio  Express, 
and  the  San  Antonio  Evening  News,  are 
to  be  thanked  for  their  awareness  and 
acknowledgment  of  this  auspicious  occa- 
sion. The  San  Antonio  Express,  with  the 
only  Spanish-language  page  in  a  large 
city  metropolitan  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  with  the  special  Intention 
In  mind  of  servicing  our  visitors  from 
the  countries  to  the  south,  is  also  to  be 
congratulated  for  its  monumental  con- 
tribution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATi).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  has  expired. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  is 
msiking  such  an  Interesting  speech,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  he  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  There 
are  other  special  orders  to  follow,  so  that 
unanimous-consent  request  is  not  in  or- 
der at  this  time. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  express  my  profound  gratitude  to  my 
colleague,  the  dean  of  the  Texas  dele- 
gation. Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


IDLEWILD  AIRPORT  CRASH 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday,  October  11,  1963,  the  newspapers 
reported  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  had  released  its  report  of  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  crash  of  an  Eastern 
Air  Lines  DC-7B  at  New  York's  Idlewild 
Airport  November  30.  1962.  According 
to  the  CAB  report  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  bears  direct  responsibility  for 
this  collision  which  resulted  in  the  death 
of  25  people. 

It  Is  true  that  the  newspaper  headlines 
state  that  the  pilot  of  this  plane  was 
blamed  by  the  report,  and  in  fact  the 
CAB  report  does  state  that  the  crew  em- 
ployed faulty  technique  during  abandon- 
ment of  the  approach  to  the  runway. 


But  a  reading  of  the  news  story  also  re- 
vealed the  following  lang\xage: 

The  CAB  noted  that  since  the  accident  the 
Pederal  Aviation  Agency  and  the  UJ8. 
Weather  Bureau  have  Instituted  aeven  re- 
forms in  weather  observing  and  reporting — 
all  of  which.  It  indicated,  might  have  pre- 
vented the  Eastern  crash. 

The  entire  news  story  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Post  on  October  11,  1963. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  news  article  intrigued 
me  because  I  have  stated  on  numerous 
occasions  that  the  FAA  is  being  run  in 
a  slipshod  manner,  that  the  present  Ad- 
ministrator Is  more  interested  in  assum- 
ing the  role  of  a  military  commandant 
than  In  looking  after  the  safety  of  air 
traffic.  I  have  stated  that  the  Adminis- 
trator Is  preoccupied  with  moving  men 
and  air  route  traffic  control  centers 
around  the  coimtry  like  so  many  pieces  of 
chess  and  that  the  safety  of  the  count- 
less numbers  of  persons  who  travel  by 
air  is  in  jeopardy  as  a  result.  Because  of 
my  interest  and  my  grave  concern  for 
air  safety  I  requested  a  copy  of  the  CAB 
report  of  the  Eastern  crash.  It  saddens 
me  to  say  that  the  report  has  borne  out 
my  worst  fears  and  doubts.  I  consider 
this  report  tantamount  to  an  indictment 
of  the  FAA.  It  should  be  required  read- 
ing for  every  Memt)er  of  Congress  and 
every  r>erson  who  has  even  a  slight  In- 
terest in  air  travel. 

Readers  of  the  CAB  report  would  learn 
for  example  that  there  were  such  things 
amiss  with  the  safety  procedures  and 
safety  equipment  at  Idlewild  field  at  the 
time  of  the  crash  as  the  following: 

First.  The  precision  approach  radar 
was  declared  by  a  notice  to  airmen  to  be 
out  of  service. 

Second.  The  Eastern  Air  Lines  plane 
was  not  notified  of  this  weather  forecast 
made  for  the  period  when  the  plane  was 
expected  to  make  its  approach  to  the 
field: 

Celling  zero  obsc\iration,  visibility  zero, 
fog,  variable  to  clear,  vlslbUity  IVi  mile* 
ground  fog. 

Third.  The  TEL-autograph  transre- 
ceivers  in  the  FAA  control  tower  cab  and 
instrument  flight  rules  room  was  inop- 
erative. 

Fourth.  The  Idlewild  runway  visual 
range  digital  readout  displays  in  the 
control  tower  were  malfunctioning. 

Readers  of  the  CAB  report  would  also 
find  a  section  entitled  "Analysis"  which 
states,  in  part: 

The  system  of  weather  observation  and 
reporting  as  it  concerned  the  flight  deserve 
special  attention.  The  U.S.  Weather  Bureau, 
the  Pederal  Aviation  Agency  tower  control- 
lers, and  the  Eastern  Air  Lines  dispatch  or- 
ganization each  had  duties  relating  to 
weather  observation  and  reporting.  The 
system  placed  the  initial  responsibility  on 
the  Weather  Bureau  to  observe  and  record 
the  weather  information.  Since  the  official 
Idlewild  VlslbUity  was  less  than  4  miles,  the 
responsibility  for  taking  visibility  observa- 
tions was  assumed  by  the  FAA  tower  con- 
trollers. There  was  an  exception  in  the  rules 
which  provided  that  the  responslbUity  for 
taking  ofBclal  visibility  observations  would 
revert  from  the  tower  to  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau, when  the  tower  was  above  the  top  of 
the  phenomena.  However,  during  the  period 
with  which  this  report  is  concerned,  the 
tower  was  observing  restricted  vlslbilltie* 
which  indicated  that  the  top  of  the  phe- 


nomena was,  in  fact,  above  the  tower.  The 
FAA  tower  controller*  famish  meteorological 
Information  to  aircraft  in  flight,  particularly 
in  the  terminal  area. 

Mr.  SjDeaker,  one  does  not  have  to  be 
an  expert  or  a  consultant  on  matters  of 
air  safety  to  understand  that  this  is 
severely  critical  of  the  air  safety  proce- 
dures and  facilities  that  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  tragedy  we  are  discussing. 
And  there  is  no  question  about  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  FAA  for  this  crash. 
And  one  does  not  have  to  be  an  expert  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  CAB 
recommendations  set  out  in  Its  report. 
These  recommendations  include  the  fol- 
lowing : 

First.  It  was  reconunended  that  the 
air  traffic  control  procedures  require  the 
transmission  of  all  operationally  signifi- 
cant weather  information  in  terminal 
areas  to  approaching  aircraft.  The  FAA, 
by  letter  dated  January  8,  1963,  stated 
that  the  necessary  procedural  changes 
were  being  prepared. 

Second.  It  was  recommended  that  the 
runway  visual  range  instrumentation  in 
the  recently  commissioned  instnmient 
flight  rules  room  of  the  Idlewild  tower 
was  inadequate.  On  January  11,  1963. 
the  FAA  stated  that  corrective  action 
was  being  taken  and  that  a  new  pro- 
gram would  permit  installation  of  new 
safety  equipment. 

Third.  It  was  recommended  that  an 
alternative  method  be  developed  to  de- 
termine runway  visibility  when  the  run- 
way visual  range  is  Inoperative.  On 
January  14.  1963,  the  FAA  stated  that  a 
new  procedure  would  be  implemented  on 
a  trial  basis. 

Fourth.  The  FAA  was  informed  that 
there  was  a  period  of  time  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  accident  when  no  record  of 
tower  visibility  observations  was  re- 
tained. The  FAA  on  Febniary  4,  1963 
stated  that  corrective  procedures  were 
being  taken 

Fifth.  It  was  recommended  that  the 
"Remarks"  portion  of  weather  reports 
be  broadcast  to  aircraft.  The  FAA  in- 
formed the  CAB  that  a  priority  project 
had  been  initiated  to  correct  this. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  a  limited  extent 
that  the  FAA  have  taken  steps  to  correct 
the  errors  it  committed  last  November 
at  Idlewild.  But  it  is  frightening  to  know 
that  they  were  committed.  This  CAB 
report  raises  a  serious  question  as  to  the 
kind  of  job  that  the  present  FAA  Ad- 
ministrator Is  performing.  If  so  many 
things  were  being  done  wrong  and  so 
many  errors  were  detected  on  this  single 
occasion,  the  question  naturally  arises 
as  to  what  is  going  on  from  day  to  day  in 
air  route  traffic  control  centers  and  air- 
port control  towers.  How  many  mistakes 
and  errors  go  unnoticed  tmd  unre- 
ported. Must  we  have  tragic  crashes  in 
order  for  the  CAB  to  be  authorized  to 
make  an  investigation  and  to  require 
that  the  FAA  do  the  things  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  doing? 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY.  IKE 
Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Barry]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tenipwe.  I»  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRT.  ICr.  Speaker,  today  a 
great  American  atridter.  citizen,  and 
statesman,  celebrates  his  73d  birthday. 
I  am  sure  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  wlD  Join  me  in  wishing  General 
Eisenhower  a  very  happy  birthday. 

For  over  half  a  century.  General  Els- 
enhower has  been  serving  his  coimtry. 
Even  though  he  no  longer  holds  active 
public  office.  Ike  continues  to  take  an 
interest  In  matters  viUl  to  all  Americans. 
His  words  of  wisdom  appear  in  newspa- 
pers and  magazines,  whenever  he  feels 
he  can  make  a  contribution. 

Dedication  to  duty  Is  one  of  the  out- 
standing traits  of  our  former  President. 
The  New  York  Herald  Statesman  of 
Yonkers.  N.Y..  on  October  12.  1963.  in 
speaking  of  Ike  said: 

He  haa  demonstrated  that  he  Is  concerned. 

The  full  text  of  the  remarks  of  the 
Herald  Statesman  of  Yonkers  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
IXC's   Choicist  Bibthdat  PBKsnrr  Is  Com- 

XINT7IN6    ADMIBATTOlt    OT    AlX 

"Ike"  Will  be  73  years  old  Monday  and  the 
Republican  Party  U  not  letting  Owlght  David 
Eisenhower  forget  that  be  1b  still  a  factor, 
not  only  in  party  deliberations  but  In  the 
formulation  of  national  public  opinion. 

Some  700  leading  members  of  the  party 
are  gathered  today  for  an  all-day  celebration 
of  the  occasion  In  Hershey.  Pa.,  culminating 
in  a  banquet  tonight  to  toast  the  former 
President. 

It  would  have  been  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  the  man  who  led  the  greatest 
armed  force  in  history  to  an  Allied  conquest 
of  European  totalitarianism  and  later  was 
elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  moat  power- 
fill  Nation  of  the  world  would  be  content 
to  rusticate  on  a  placid  farm  in  Gettysburg, 
unconcerned  over  the  great  national  and  In- 
ternational issues  of  the  day. 

And  Mr.  Elsenhower  has  demonstrated  that 
he  is  concerned. 

He  has  been  speaking  out  on  matters  of 
leadership,  responsibility,  and  political  phi- 
losophy. 

He  has  become  the  solid,  known  rock  of 
Republican  middle-road  traditionalism, 
about  which  swirl  whirlpools  of  liberalism 
and  conservatism  set  in  frantic  motion  by 
several  Presidential  hopefuls. 

So  "Dte"  is  stUl  a  political  factor  and  a 
potent  one. 

More  than  that  he  Is  still  a  hero,  whose 
glory  has  not  tarnished  and  whose  personal 
popularity  remain  undiminished. 

But  he  is  a  hero  who  refuses  to  rest  on 
his  laurels. 

The  continuing  admiration  and  respect  of 
the  American  people  are  the  best  birthday 
present  a  man  can  have  and  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower, Indeed,  has  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Americans  and,  indeed, 
citizens  of  good  will  throughout  the 
world,  hope  that  Dee  will  have  many 
happy  years  to  come.  We  all  hope  to 
benefit  from  his  mature  and  thoroughly 
considered  advice  on  national  and  inter- 
national issues  of  the  day. 


RESIDUAL  OIL  QUOTAS— EFFECT  ON 
THE  DISTRICT  ^^ 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  ClsvklakdI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 


In  the  RsoosD  and  Include  extraneous 

matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
Of  us  in  New  England  who  have  been 
fighting  against  the  costly  residual  oil 
quotas  that  place  our  economy  in  an 
unfair  competitive  situation  In  relation 
to  other  parts  of  the  country,  have  fre- 
quently pointed  out  that  these  discrim- 
inatory quotas  also  adversely  affect  the 
entire  eastern  seaboard.  This  battle  is 
not  just  a  New  England  battle. 

An  interesting  example  of  how  the 
quotas  affect  taxpayers  and  industrial 
consumers  right  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  has  been  outlined  by  John  K. 
Evans,  the  executive  director  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Fuel  Oil  Marketers  of  America, 
ptoc.,  in  a  letter  carried  in  the  Washing- 
Iton  Post  today.  Although  many  of  my 
colleagues  will  have  read  this  letter,  the 
point  it  makes  is  of  such  importance  gen- 
erally, that  I  am  placing  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  time.  I  commend  this  thoughtful 
communication  to  my  colleagues  and  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  fairness  and 

facts: 

RiSTBicTiNG  Oil  Imports 

Early  in  1959,  as  a  result  of  tremendous 
political  pressure  by  the  coal  industry,  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  imports  were  placed  under  control 
and  volumes  were  restricted.  In  February 
of  this  year  the  OfBce  of  Emergency  Planning 
released  a  detailed  etudy  on  the  subject 
and  its  findings  were  that  the  coal  industry 
was  not  being  harmed  by  residual  fuel  oil 
imports  and  national  security  was  not  im- 
periled by  these  imports.  This  is  a  sub- 
ject that  Is  of  concern  to  every  consumer 
of  energy  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

In  the  case  of  the  Washington  area  the 
largest  consumer  Is  our  Government  and  a 
million  and  a  half  barrels  for  the  heating  of 
Government  biiildlngs  are  purchased  each 
year  by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. Up  to  1959  GSA,  through  its  efficient 
procurement  program,  was  able  to  get  ex- 
tremely competitive  price  quotations  for  this 
business  with  each  year  showing  a  lower 
price  that  culminated  In  a  price  of  $2.06  per 
barrel  in  the  year  that  import  restrictions 
were  put  into  effect. 

In  the  case  of  the  District  of  Colvimbla 
an  import  quota  of  over  a  million  barrels  was 
arbitrarily  given  to  a  New  York  supplier  who 
for  profit  reasons  prefers  to  market  this 
product  In  areas  other  than  the  District  of 
Coliunbla.  A  form  of  cartel /monopoly  has 
been  established  by  Government  decree  with 
the  consiimer  and  the  taxpayer  paying  the 
piper. 

Each  year  since  1959  GSA  has  been  hand- 
cuffed in  Its  attempts  to  get  true  competitive 
bids  for  this  business.  It  was  again  forced 
to  resort  to  a  negotiated  contract  with  the 
New  York  supplier  who  received  the  District 
of  Columbia  quota. 

The  cost  of  heating  Government  buildings 
this  year  is  $300,000  higher  than  last  year 
and  this  upward  cost  trend  has  been  true  for 
every  year  since  controls  have  been  In  effect. 
Further,  a  local  supplier  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  quoted  a  firm  price  of  $1.95  for 
the  coming  contract  period  with  the  proviso 
that  GSA  would  have  to  supply  the  Import 
license. 

The  million  barrels  negotiated  contract 
price  was  $2.31  with  an  escalator  clause 
bsksed  upon  any  increased  tanker  rates  and 
posted  prices  which  conceivably  could  re- 
sult in  a  price  in  excess  of  $2.50  during  the 
peak  consumption  winter  season.  Just  com- 
paring the  local  supplier's   price   of   a   flat 


$1.06  with  the  low  basic  negotiated  price  of 
$2.31  yields  a  higher  cost  of  36  cents  per 
barrel  or  a  total  savings  of  $360,000  If  OSA 
could  have  awarded  the  buslncES  to  the  local 
supplier. 

The  above  proves  that  the  taxpayers  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  well  as  the  in- 
dustrial consumers  in  this  area  are  being 
forced  to  pay  a  subsidy  because  of  a  program 
that  was  adopted  for  purely  political  reasons 
by  the  previous  administration  and  which 
is  being  continued  In  spite  of  the  findings 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  Study 
Group.  The  latter  report  specifically  rec- 
ommended a  meaningful  relaxation  of  these 
controls  and  either  the  controls  should  be 
removed  or  the  governing  regulations  revised 
so  that  the  best  interest  of  both  the  tax- 
payer and  the  consumer  are  served. 

John  K.  Evans, 
Execvitive    Director.    Independent    Fuel 
Oil  Marketers  of  America,  Inc. 

Washinoton. 


EVENTS   PROVE  KENNEDY  WRONG 
IN  DEALING  WITH  COMMUNISTS 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  IMr.  AlgkrI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  must  be 
embarrassing  indeed  for  President  Ken- 
nedy when  the  Communists  refuse  to  go 
along,  even  for  a  few  hours,  with  his 
fantasy  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
changed  and  that  we  are  entering  a 
great  new  era  of  understanding. 

The  headlines  over  the  weekend  would 
be  uproariously  funny.  If  the  ultimate  re- 
sults for  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world  were  not  so  potentially  tragic. 

No  more  dramatic  expose  of  the  Ken- 
nedy failure  to  understand  or  to  sue-  ^ 
cessfuUy  meet  the  Communist  conspiracy 
is  possible  than  the  front  page  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun  for  Friday.  October  11. 
I  wish  It  were  possible  to  reproduce  the 
page  in  the  Record,  but  as  it  Is  not  I  will 
try  to  give  you  a  word  picture.  The  lead 
article  deals  with  President  Kennedy's 
meeting  with  Gromyko  where  he  dis- 
cussed Laos  and  other  areas  of  possible 
understanding.  This  is  the  same  Laos 
where  the  Soviet  Union  has  already 
broken  the  agreement  and  has  won  a 
Communist  victory.  This  is  the  same 
Gromyko  who  blandly  lied  to  President 
Kennedy  only  1  short  year  ago  about 
missiles  in  Cuba. 

The  No.  2  story  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Sun  deals  with  the  Presidents  proposal 
for  a  joint  moonshot  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  No.  3  story  is  about  the 
President's  wheat  deal  with  the  Commu- 
nists. In  all  of  these  areas  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  telling  the  American  peo- 
ple of  the  new  face  of  Soviet  Russia,  the 
softening  of  the  hard  line  by  Khru- 
shchev, the  first  small  step  toward  peace. 
Then,  alas,  the  fourth  story  explodes 
the  whole  myth.  It  is  the  story  of  the  / 
new  Incident  created  by  the  Soviet  troops, 
not  East  German  troops,  but  Russian 
troops  evidently  on  orders  from  Khru- 
shchev, in  halting  American  convoys  en 
route  to  West  Berlin.  This  Is  the  usual 
Soviet  procedure — the  sly  smile,  the  co- 


quettish flirtation,  and  then  the  assault 
just  to  prove  that  they  are  smarter, 
stronger,  and  hold  the  United  States  and 
its  leadership  in  complete  contempt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  have  con- 
sistently warned  that  the  Soviets  can- 
not be  trusted,  that  in  making  deals  with 
Khrushchev  we  are  endangering  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  and  the  peace 
of  the  world.  The  President  either  does 
not  understand  this  or  he  is  deliberately 
ignoring  history,  the  facts,  and  common- 
sense  in  his  almost  fanatic  desire  to  ac- 
commodate the  Soviet  Union.  For  what 
purpose? 

I  say  it  is  imperative  that  Congress  de- 
mand to  know  the  full  purpose  behind 
the  Kennedy  proposals  for  making  deals 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  think  we 
should  know  how  Important  a  part  the 
Rostow  memorandum  is  playing  In  our 
efforts  to  please  the  Kremlin.  We 
should  have  a  full  accounting  of  the 
background  of  Walter  Rostow  and  his 
motives  In  preparing  the  memorandum. 
We  should  know  more  about  George 
Ball's  report  on  trade.  We  should  have 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  personnel 
of  the  Department  of  State  to  determine 
who  is  responsible  for  and  why  we  con- 
tinually guess  wrong  in  meeting  the 
Communist  threat  in  Cuba,  in  the  Far 
East,  in  our  coddling  of  Tito. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  Nation  cannot 
stand  many  more  Kennedy  failures  in 
foreign  affairs. 


speeches,  writings,  and  Government  doc- 
uments which  enunciate  It. 

I  highly  recommend  Dr.  Morris'  book 
to  my  colleagues  in  Congress  and  to  all 
Americans  who  are  interested  in  pre- 
serving the  security  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

In  this  context,  we  should  remember 
that  Lenin  and  Khrushchev  both  defined 
disarmament  as  "disarm  your  enemy 
and  aim  yourself." 


DISARMAMENT:    WEAPON  OP 
CONQUEST 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ajsk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Alger]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKIER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  have 
thought  that  the  United  States  had  no 
patterned  foreign  policy,  and  I  was 
among  those  or  that  it  was  improvising 
foreign  policy  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  or 
that  It  is  simply  the  "no  win"  policy  fre- 
quently charged — we  have  been  wrong. 

The  truth  is  emerging  that  the  United 
States  has  a  clear  foreign  policy.  It  is 
set  forth  in  detail  in  "The  Rostow  Mem- 
orandum," in  the  pertinent  sections  of 
"The  U.S.  Program  for  General  and 
Complete  Disarmament  in  a  Peaceful 
World,"  "The  UNESCO  Convention  on 
Education,"  and  in  some  of  the  articles 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  which  are 
being  interpreted  as  a  framework  for 
the  new  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  a  foreign  policy  which  danger- 
ously threatens  our  security  and  the  in- 
dividual freedoms  of   all  our  people. 

These  facts  are  all  documented  in  a 
newly  published  book  by  Dr.  Robert 
Morrisof  Dallas,  "Disarmament:  Weap- 
on of  Conquest."  I>r.  Morris,  former 
chief  counsel  for  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Internal  Security  and  one  of  our 
foremost  authorities  on  the  Communist 
conspiracy,  meticulously  documents  the 
revolutionary  new  concept  of  our  foreign 
policy  through  a  careful  collection  of  the 


GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE  IN- 
VESTIGATION OF  URBAN  RE- 
NEWAL OPERATIONS  IN  CLEVE- 
LAND, OHIO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall] 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month,  on  September  12,  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Housing  Subcommittee 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
letter  he  had  received  from  Commis- 
sioner William  L.  Slayton,  of  the  Urban 
Renewal  Administration,  in  answer  to  an 
inquiry  made  concerning  a  report  of  the 
General  Accounting  OfiBce  on  Cleveland, 
Ohio's,  Erieview  project.  After  reading 
Mr.  Slay  ton's  reply,  it  was  my  opinion 
that  considerable  clarification  of  the  at- 
titudes taken  with  regard  to  the  report 
was  needed.  Accordingly,  I  wrote  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
asking  four  sp>ecific  questions  on  the  posi- 
tions and  recommendations  made  in  his 
report.    I  now  have  his  reply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  less  than  a  week,  the 
housing  subcommittee  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  the  ranking  minority 
member,  is  going  to  review  a  number  of 
urban  renewal  programs.  I  think  it  is 
timely  and  important  to  the  Congress, 
and  the  citizens  of  the  Nation,  that  they 
have  the  benefit  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's reply  to  my  inquiry.  I,  therefore, 
under  unanimous  consent,  include  that 
reply  printed  in  the  Record: 

COMPTEOLLER  GENERAL  OF 

THE  UNrTED  STATES, 

Washington,  DC,  October  10.  1963. 
Hon.  William  B.  Widnall, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Widnall:  This  Is  in  reference  to 
your  letter  dated  September  18,  1963,  In 
which  you  request  us  to  comment  on  a  let- 
ter appearing  in  the  Congressional  Record 
for  September  12,  1963,  from  Commissioner 
William  L.  Slayton  of  the  Urban  Renewal 
Administration  to  Senator  John  J.  Spark- 
man.  Mr.  Slayton's  letter  sets  forth  his 
agency's  comments  on  our  report  on  the  pre- 
mature approval  of  large-scale  demolition 
for  Erieview  virban  renewal  project  I  by  the 
Urban  Renewal  Administration  (B-118754, 
June  28,  1963). 

Your  letter  poses  four  specific  questions 
to  obtain  clarification  of  our  position  on  a 
number  of  points  raised  by  Mr.  Slayton. 
The  questions,  and  our  replies  thereto,  are 
set  forth  below. 

1.  "Does  the  General  Accounting  Office  be- 
lieve that  the  Federal  Government  should 
dictate  the  type  of  urban  renewal  any  city 
should  undertake?" 

The  General  Accounting  Office  does  not 
advocate  that  the  Federal  Government  dic- 
tate the  t3rpe  of  urban  renewal  project  that 
a  city  should  undertake.  We  believe  that 
proposals  for  projecu  to  renew  areas  of  cities 
are  properly  matters  for  local  determination. 
However,  we  believe  also  that  the  Federal 


Government  should  establish  standards  to 
be  applied  In  cases  where  It  is  asked  to  share 
in  the  cost  of  such  proposals. 

With  regard  to  the  Erieview  project,  our 
report  did  not  comment  on  the  desirability, 
necessity,  or  effectiveness  of  the  urban  re- 
newal plan.  Rather,  our  report  was  con- 
fined to  the  manner  in  which,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which,  the  Urban  Renewal 
Administration  approved  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds  for  participation  In  the  proj- 
ect. Accordingly,  our  report  did  not  criticize 
the  Erieview  project  as  such;  our  criticism 
was  directed  toward  the  Urban  Renewal  Ad- 
mlnistratlons  criteria  and  procediu-es  for  ap- 
proving Federal  expenditures  for  the  pro- 
posed large-scale  demolition  of  urban  re- 
newal areas. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Slayton  emphasizes  that 
the  urban  renewal  program  "is  a  local  pro- 
gram, locally  conceived,  locally  planned,  and 
locally  carried  out.  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance is  provided  to  aid  localities  In  the 
carrying  out  of  these  local  plans  and  pro- 
grams." Although  we  agree  that  the  pro- 
gram Is  essentially  local  In  nature,  there 
Is  obvlovifily  a  need  for  Federal  regulations 
which  set  forth,  in  clear  terms,  standards 
with  which  a  community  must  comply  In 
order  to  obtain  Federal  financial  assistance. 
The  Urban  Renewal  Administration  recog- 
nized this  principle  when  it  Issued  its  3- 
volume  set  of  regulations.  Indeed,  Mr.  Slay- 
ton seems  to  emphasize  this  principle  when 
he  states  that,  "We  do  feel,  however,  that  the 
GAO  report  has  revealed  the  need  for 
strengthening  the  documentation  required 
to  demonstrate  that  adequate  consideration 
has  been  given  to  alternate  plans  that  would 
result  In  the  retention  of  a  greater  number 
of  structurally  sound  structures.  Our  re- 
quirements are  being  strengthened  In  this 
respect." 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  Urban 
Renewal  Administration  agrees  that  there  Is 
a  need  for  certain  Federal  standards.  As 
we  noted  on  page  34  of  our  report,  the  legis- 
lation for  the  slum  clearance  and  urban 
renewal  program  gives  broad  powers  and 
responsibilities  to  the  officials  responsible 
for  administering  the  program.  In  our  opin- 
ion, such  circumstances  place  special  re- 
sponsibility on  the  officials  to  establish  rules 
and  regulations  which  wUl  enable  the 
Agency  to  administer  the  program  In  an 
efficient  and  prudent  manner  and  to  proper- 
ly protect  the  Interests  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, consistent  with  the  Intent  of  the 
legislation. 

2.  "Was  the  decision  on  what  was  or  was 
not  a  substandard  building,  as  set  forth  in 
yoiir  report,  reached  as  a  result  of  GAO  In- 
spection, or  by  Inspection  by  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency's  expert  qualified 
personnel?" 

The  Urban  Renewal  Administration  ap- 
proved the  exi>endlture  of  Federal  funds  for 
large-scale  demolition  In  Project  I — Erieview 
on  the  basis  of  inspection  reports  submitted 
by  the  city  of  Cleveland  to  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency's  Chicago  regional  of- 
fice. These  Inspection  reports  classified  84 
(or  about  71  percent)  of  the  118  existing 
buildings  In  the  project  area  as  substandard. 
Most  of  the  reports  did  not  disclose  the 
bases  used  In  classifying  the  84  buildings 
as  substandard  or  the  extent  of  the  build- 
ings' structural  deficiencies. 

We  reviewed  the  reports  for  each  of  the 
84  buildings  which  had  been  classified  as 
substandard.  We  noted  that  (1)  many  of 
the  deficiencies  cited  appeared  to  constitute 
only  minor  violations  of  the  city's  buUdlng 
or  housing  code,  which  could  have  been  cor- 
rected by  effective  code  enforcement.  (2) 
buildings  which  were  admittedly  sound  or 
In  good  condition  received  a  substandard 
classification,  and  (3)  some  of  the  cited 
violations  could  have  been  overcome  by  nor- 
mal repairs  and  maintenance. 

We  then  decided  to  determine  the  actual 
structural  conditions  of  the  buildings.     We 
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requested  the  Agency's  Chicago  regional  of- 
fice to  assign  a  technically  qoallfled  staff 
member  to  accompany  the  city  Inapectors 
and  our  representatives  on  a  detailed  In- 
spection of  the  buildings.  The  Agency's 
speclalUt  found  that  only  24  buildings  in 
the  project  were  structurally  substandard 
and  that  60  of  the  84  buUdings  were  struc- 
turally sound. 

In  his  letter  to  Senator  Spakkman.  Mr. 
Slayton  states  that  50  buildings  were  struc- 
t\irally  substandard.  (He  had  previously  In- 
formed us  that  the  other  34  bvilldlngs  were 
substandard  for  other  reasons.)  Mr.  Slajrton 
states  that.  "The  OAO  auditors  •  •  •  char- 
acterized 24  (buildings)  as  structurally  sub- 
standard. The  GAO  count  of  24  buildings 
represents  too  narrow  a  view  of  what  Is 
structurally  substandard."  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  General  Accounting 
OfBce  did  not  characterize  any  buildings  as 
being  substandard,  nor  did  we  establish  the 
definition  for  what  constitutes  a  standard 
building.  The  definition  and  the  character- 
izations were  made  by  the  expert  assigned 
to  us  by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency.  In  this  regard,  we  note  that  the 
Hoxislng  and  Home  Finance  Agency's  deter- 
mination that  50  buildings  were  structurally 
substandard  was  based  upon  a  reevaluatlon 
of  the  city's  Inspection  reports  and  that  no 
new  examination  of  the  bxiildlngs  was  made. 
This  determination  differs  significantly  from 
that  arrived  at  by  the  Agency's  specialist 
who  did  physically  Inspect  the  buildings. 
This  substantial  difference  has  not  been 
reconciled. 

The  Urban  Renewal  Administration's  es- 
tablished standards  regarding  eligibility  for 
clearance  provide  that.  If  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  buildings  in  a  project  area  are 
substandard  to  a  degree  warranting  clear- 
ance. ( 1 )  more  than  20  percent  of  the  build- 
ings must  be  substandard  to  a  degree  re- 
quiring clearance  and  (2)  there  must  be 
blighting  Influences,  e.g..  incompatible  land 
uses  or  hazards  to  the  general  welfare,  in 
the  area.  We  pointed  out  In  our  report  that 
the  Agency  defended  the  use  of  blighting 
influences  (factor  2)  in  arriving  at  deter- 
minations of  whether  buildings  are  substand- 
ard to  a  degree  requiring  clearance.  We  stat- 
ed that,  under  the  Agency's  current  criteria, 
a  city  may,  with  Urban  Renewal  Administra- 
tion approval,  designate  any  of  Its  buildings 
as  substandard  and  schedule  such  buildings 
for  large-scale  demolition  even  though  far 
less  costly  methods  of  urban  renewal  may 
accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  urban  re- 
newal legislation.  We  recommended  that 
the  Agency's  criteria  be  revised  to  more  clear- 
ly define  the  phrase  "substandard  requiring 
clearance"  and  to  relate  this  condition  solely 
to  the  structural  condition  of  the  speclflc 
buildings  being  considered. 

The  Administrator.  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency.  Informed  us  that  "•  •  •  we 
do  not  agree  with  the  concept  that  buildings 
shoiild  be  designated  as  substandard  solely 
on  the  basis  of  structural  soundness  •  •  •." 
The  CJommissloner.  Urban  Renewal  Admin- 
istration, also  informed  us  that  we  had  failed 
to  consider  buildings  as  being  substandard 
because  of  other  than  structural  factors. 
However,  In  his  letter  to  Senator  Spaakmam, 
Mr.  Slayton  states  that.  "The  50-  and  20- 
percent  requirements  relate  only  to  those 
buildings  that  are  structurally  substandard. 
No  other  buildings  may  be  Included  In  these 
categories."  He  states  that  the  Urban  Re- 
newal Manual  will  be  clarified  accordingly. 
We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  Commissioner 
has  adopted  our  recommendation. 

3.  "Does  the  General  Accounting  Office  ad- 
vocate control  of  the  project  on  a  buUding- 
by-building  basis?" 

In  our  report  we  recommended  that  quali- 
fied Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  per- 
sonnel Inspect  the  condition  of  structures  in 
proposed  project  areas  before  such  areas  are 
approved    for    large-scale    demolition.      We 


made  this  recommendation  becaiise  we  noted 
that  regional  olBce  Agency  personnel  did  not 
Uispect  the  Interiors  of  the  buildings  In  the 
project  prior  to  the  time  the  Urban  Renewal 
Administration  authorized  Federal  assistance 
ISor  the  project.  The  Agency's  records  Indl- 
<»ate  that  such  authorization  was  made  on 
(>he  basis  of  an  examination  of  the  project 
lirea.  We  stated  that  the  examination  was 
loo  limited  In  scope  to  provide  proper  sup- 
port for  the  Agency's  determination  that 
terge-scale  demolition  was  warranted. 

In    his   letter   to   Senator   Sparkman.   Mr. 

$layton  states  that.  "The  regional  office  had 

dequate  knowledge  of  the  area  to  evaluate 

ata  submitted  by  the  city  In  terms  of  the 

rcEence  of  a  sufficient  percentage  of  struc- 

virally   substandard    buildings    and   also   of 

ther  blighting  factors  such  as  Incompatible 

r  deleterious  uses,  obsolescence  or   Incom- 

atlble  land  use  relationships,  all  of  which 

re  recognized  under  the  Urban  Renewal  Ad- 

<nlnistration  policy  as  conditions  which  may 

Warrant  clearance." 

We  do  not  contest  the  statement  that  the 
ency  had  knowledge  of  the  blighting  fac- 
rs  in  the  area.  Indeed,  our  report  notes 
hat  these  factors  are  so  broad  that  they  can 
applied  to  any  building.  Our  point  was 
hat  the  agency  did  not  have  adequate 
nowledge  as  to  the  structural  condition  of 
the  buildings.  Except  in  extreme  cases,  it 
Would  seem  that  such  knowledge  can  only 
be  obtained  by  Inspecting  the  interiors  of  the 
buildings;  the  Agency  made  no  such  inspec- 
tions prior  to  the  approval  of  large-scale 
aemolltlon.  In  view  of  Mr.  Slayton's  state- 
inent  that,  as  a  requisite  for  clearance,  a 
specified  percentage  of  buildings  In  the  proj- 
ect area  must  be  structurally  substandard, 
^t  follows  that  the  Interiors  of  the  buildings 
^ould  be  inspected  in  order  to  determine 
Whether  this  standard  has  been  met.  The 
Agency's  knowledge  of  the  structxual  condl- 

flon  of  the  buildings  was  based  on  the  city's 
nspectlon  reports.  In  view  of  the  facts  that 
!( 1 )  the  reports  did  not  specify  the  extent  to 
Which  the  classifications  of  substandard 
•were  based  upon  structural  defects  and  (2) 
las  noted  above,  the  classifications  were  sub- 
sequently contested  by  the  Agency's  spe- 
cialist, we  believe  that  the  city's  inspection 
teports  did  not  afford  the  Agency  adequate 
:nowledge  as  to  the  actual  structural  con- 
dition of  the  buildings.  Mr.  Slayton  in- 
jformed  us  that  the  city's  classification  sys- 
tem needs  modification. 

In  view  of  the  large  amount  of  Federal 
expenditxires  Involved,  we  believe  that  It  was 
Incumbent  upon  the  Agency  to  have  Its  spe- 
cialists Inspect  the  Interiors  of  the  buildings. 
\Ve  believe  that  such  Inspections  need  not 
necessarily  be  made  of  each  building.  How- 
ever, we  believe  that  the  Inspections  should 
be  of  sufficient  scope  and  depth  to  (1)  verify 
the  validity  of  the  city's  reports  and  classi- 
fications and  (2)  satisfy  the  Agency  that  Its 
structural  standards  for  clearance  have  been 
[properly  met. 

4.  "Does  the  General  Accounting  Office 
have  knowledge  of  any  consideration  given 
by  the  Urban  Renewal  Administration  or  the 
local  public  agency  to  alternate  plans  for 
the  Erlevlew  project  which  were  designed 
to  save  or  utilize  more  of  the  standard  struc- 
tures In  the  area?" 

In  his  letter  to  Senator  Sparkman.  Mr. 
Slayton  states  that  the  Agency  "determined 
that  the  city  In  submitting  the  present  plan 
had  given  adequate  consideration  to  alter- 
native plans  that  might  have  permitted  the 
retention  of  some  of  these  structures."  Dur- 
ing our  review,  we  noted  that  the  urban 
renewal  plan  was  not  prepared  by  the  city. 
In  June  1960,  the  city  engaged  the  architec- 
ture firm  of  I.  M.  Pel  tt  Associates  to  draw 
up  a  detailed  plan  for  the  redevelopment 
of  the  Erlevlew  virban  renewal  area.  Its  plan 
was  adopted  by  the  city  planning  commis- 
sion In  November  1960.  The  loan  and  grant 
contract  providing  for  Federal  financial  as- 


sistance for  the  project  was  executed  in 
March  1961.  The  plan  submitted  to  the  city 
provided  iot  large-scale  demolition.  Al- 
though we  do  not  know  to  what  extent,  if 
any.  the  architecture  firm  considered  plans 
other  than  the  one  submitted,  we  could  find 
no  evidence  that  the  city,  or  the  Urban  Re- 
newal AdmlnUtratlon,  gave  consideration  to 
any  alternate  plan. 

We  noted  In  our  report  that  sizable  areas 
within  the  project  I  boundaries  were  sub- 
stantially free  of  structurally  substandard 
buildings  and  that  such  buildings  accounted 
for  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the 
ground  and  total  floor  area  of  the  buildings 
In  the  project  area.  We  concluded  that, 
because  the  actual  condition  of  the  build- 
ings In  the  project  area  was  not  determined 
by  the  Agency,  the  Urban  Renewal  Adminis- 
tration approved  the  demolition  of  many 
sound  structures  which  might  have  been 
Improved  and  successfully  Integrated  Into 
the  project.  Accordingly,  we  recommended 
that  the  Administrator  and  Commissioner 
review  the  proposed  demolition  of  buildings 
in  the  area  with  the  view  toward  retaining 
those  buildings  that  can  be  successfully 
Integrated  Into  the  project. 

In  his  letter  to  Senator  Sparkman.  Mr. 
Slayton  states  that  we  have  recommended 
"that  the  Urban  Renewal  Administration 
Inspect  each  building  and  itself  make  the 
determination  as  to  whether  It  should  be 
retained."  He  states  that  such  a  recom- 
mendation Is  not  consistent  with  the  local 
nature  of  the  program.  With  regard  to  the 
Erlevlew  project,  he  states  that  the  reten- 
tion of  the  structurally  sound  buildings  in 
the  project  area  "would  have  prevented 
achievement  of  an  urban  renewal  plan  that 
was  the  result  of  the  city's  Intensive  study 
of  its  own  needs.  •  •  •  and  it  would  have 
accorded  with  neither  law  nor  public  policy 
for  the  Urban  Renewal  Administration  to 
have  overruled  the  city's  carefully  considered 
plans." 

Our  recommendation  did  not  contemplate 
that  the  Urban  Renewal  Administration  de- 
termine whether  each  building  in  a  project 
area  should  be  demolished  or  retained  and 
Integrated  into  the  project,  nor  did  It  con- 
template the  retention  of  any  speclflc  build- 
ing or  group  of  buildings  In  the  Elrlevlew 
area.  Moreover,  we  agree  that  the  Urban 
Renewal  Administration  should  not  "over- 
rule" a  city's  determinations  regarding  the 
extent  of  demolition  that  It  considers  de- 
sirable. However,  we  believe  that  the  Urban 
Renewal  Administration  should  carefully  and 
prudently  consider  the  extent  to  which  the 
Federal  Government  will  share  in  the  cost 
of  such  proposed  demolition. 

With  regard  to  large-scale  demolition  proj- 
ects, most  cities  submitting  plans  for  such 
projects  presumably  have  made  Intensive 
studies  of  their  own  needs  and  have  carefully 
considered  the  plans.  If  the  Urban  Renewal 
Administration  does  not  wish  to  realistically 
evaluate  such  plans.  It  would  seem  that  the 
practical  effect  would  be  that  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  would  be  provided  without 
any  Federal  safeguards.  However.  It  appears 
to  be  the  Intent  of  the  urban  renewal  legisla- 
tion that  there  Is  a  need  for  Federal  scrutiny 
as  a  condition  to  such  financial  assistance. 
This  need  is  recognized  by  the  agency's  regu- 
lations which  prescribe  that  "The  LPA  mxist 
also  (1)  show  that  the  extent  of  clearance 
proposed  Is  warranted,  and  (2)  fully  justify 
the  acquisition  of  Individual  parcels  of  basi- 
cally sound  property  which  Involves  high  ac- 
quisition costs  and  might  not  be  Incom- 
patible with  land  use  proposals.  Every  pos- 
sibility must  be  explored  to  develop  an  urban 
renewal  plan  which  permits  a  maximum 
number  of  sound  structures  to  remain  In  the 


area. 


We  agree  with  the  Intent  of  this  policy 
and  have  recommended  that  more  effectlv* 
administration,  at  all  levels,  of  this  policy 
be  obtained.     We  believe  that  to  effectively 
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Implement  this  policy.  It  Is  essential  that  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  and  the 
Urban  Renewal  Administration  make  critical 
evaluations  of  proposed  virban  renewal  plans 
In  order  to  arrive  at  an  Informed  Judgment 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shoxild  participate  In  the  costs  of 
Implementing  the  plans.  We  could  not  find 
evidence  to  show  that  the  required  evalua- 
tions were  made  of  the  plan  for  Project  I — 
Erlevlew. 

We  trust  that  the  foregoing  has  been  re- 
sponsive to  your  letter.  We  will  be  pleased 
to  fiu-nlsh  you  with  any  additional  Infor- 
mation you  desire. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbell. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  my  reading  of  the 
report,  Commissioner  Slayton's  letter, 
and  that  of  the  Comptroller  General,  I 
note  a  wide  area  of  disagreement.  For 
example.  Commissioner  Slayton  implies 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office  is  in 
opposition  to  Urban  Renewal's  Erieview 
project.  In  contrast.  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral Campbell  says  that  the  GAO  is  only 
recommending  that  existing  procedures, 
protective  of  the  taxpayer's  dollar,  be 
observed  and  tightened.  The  Erieview 
project  is  presently  estimated  as  costing 
$38  milhon  and  the  city  of  Cleveland  is 
contributing,  according  to  the  last  urban 
renewal  records  available,  no  cash,  land, 
nor  demolition  work  to  it. 

Also,  Commissioner  Slaj^ton  says  that 
of  the  118  buildings  In  the  Erieview  area 
only  13  are  salvageable,  and  of  the  105 
remaining.  84  are  substandard.  Comp- 
troller General  Campbell,  in  behalf  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  reported 
that  60  of  these  84  were  rated  structur- 
ally sound  and  so  rated  not  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  personnel,  but  by  a 
technically  qualified  expert  of  the  Chi- 
cago office  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency.  Included  in  this  60, 
were  5  buildings  with  appraisals  of 
$900,000,  $840,000,  $660,000,  $186,000,  and 
$80,000.  These  sums,  plus  removal  ex- 
penses for  the  businesses  located  within 
the  buildings,  go  to  make  up  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  $38  million  cost  of  the  project 
In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  recently  to  discredit  the  re- 
port by  attacking  the  former  head  of  the 
Cleveland  Branch  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  as  the  admittedly  prej- 
udiced author  of  the  GAO's  report.  The 
gentleman  in  question,  a  Mr.  Beeman, 
a  career  public  servant  of  37  years  stand- 
ing, and  a  Democrat,  denies  admitting 
prejudice,  does  say  he  was  concerned 
about  the  Erieview  project.  I  think  he 
is  correct  and  I  do  not  think  he  is  alone. 

Also,  within  the  past  week,  the  District 
of  Columbia  Subcommittee  of  the  House, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  Dowdy],  has 
established  that  within  the  District  an 
illegal  urbsm  renewal  project  has  been 
approved.  This  has  been  done,  contrary 
to  the  law  as  set  forth  by  the  Congress, 
and  despite  the  supposed  safeguards  set 
up  by  the  Urban  Renewal  Administra- 
tion. 

In  view  of  the  facts  I  have  just  de- 
tailed, I  earnestly  recommend  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  particularly  those  with 
urban  renewal  projects  within  their  dis- 
tricts, give  careful  attention  to  Comp- 
troller General  Campbell's  report  and 
letter  to  me. 


POUCY  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  tbe  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  [Mr.  Batun]  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
chairman  of  a  special  subcommittee  on 
Cuba  and  subversion  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  committee  is  a  part  of 
the  Republican  policy  committee  special 
projects. 

It  is  time  for  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion to  realize  that  there  will  be  no  real 
stability  in  Latin  America  as  long  as  a 
Communist  government  is  on  the  loose 
anywhere  in  this  hemisphere. 

Six  Latin  American  governments  have 
been  overthrown  since  the  disaster  at  the 
Bay  of  Pigs — Argentina,  Ecuador,  Peru, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  the  Domini- 
can Republic. 

The  administration  has  expressed 
alarm,  dismay,  and  exhibited  more  than 
a  little  bit  of  confusion,  each  time  such 
a  government  has  fallen.  It  is  becoming 
increasingly  clear,  moreover,  that  the 
administration  does  not  fully  compre- 
hend exactly  what  there  is  to  be  alarmed 
and  dismayed  about. 

The  administration  has  shown  that  it 
does  understand  that  these  governments 
have  fallen  because  they  were  unstable. 
It  has  shown  some  understanding  of  the 
basic  economic  and  social  conditions  that 
contribute  to  instability.  But  it  has 
failed  utterly  to  recognize  that  an  inse- 
curity created  by  its  own  policies,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Castro  regime,  have 
had  an  all-important  bearing  on  the 
recent  upheavals. 

Two  facts  are  crystal  clear  to  those 
who  live  under  unstable  governments  in 
Latin  America:  First,  the  single-minded 
and  ruthless  campaign  conducted  by 
Moscow  and  through  HavEoia  to  seize 
power  in  every  Latin  American  nation; 
and,  second,  the  paralysis  of  the  will  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States — 
most  plainly  exhibited  on  the  beaches  of 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  in  April  of  1961 — which 
prevents  the  Kennedy  administration 
from  acting  in  time,  or  from  acting  with 
sufficient  vigor,  or  from  acting  at  all  in 
times  of  crisis. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  men  decide  that  weak  and 
unstable  governments  lead  Inevitably  to 
Communist  chaos  and  takeovers  and 
must  therefore  be  overthrown  before 
they  are  undermined  by  the  Communists. 

These  considerations  have  partictilar 
application  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Bosch 
government  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Responsible  journalists  have  published 
evidence  which  cannot  be  disregarded  of 
dangerous  infiltration  by  Castroites  in 
positions  of  influence  under  the  Bosch 
regime.  The  first  words  uttered  by  Bosch 
when  he  reached  a  foreign  port  after  his 
expulsion  from  the  Dominican  Republic 
were  words  of  praise  for  Castro's  follow- 
ers in  his  country  as  a  force  which  "is  not 
calling  for  a  struggle  to  achieve  commu- 
nism, but  to  achieve  liberty" — UPI  dis- 
patch October  1,  1963.  And  Castro 
praised  Bosch  for  his  "discreet  policy." 
He  said: 

Bosch  deserves  a  little  more  respect 
than  the  rest  of  them  •  •  •.  He  was  not 
characterized  like  the  Somozas,  the  Romulos 


■(President  Romulo  Betanoourt  of  Vene- 
zuela) ,  and  the  worst  lacke3rs  of  Imperialism, 
by  his  hate  of  Cuba,  by  his  anti-Cuban  pol- 
icy, but  rather  he  dedicated  hlmarif  to  the 
problems  of  his  country  and  maintained  a 
discreet  attitude." — Castro  on  Havana  Radio- 
TV.  September  30. 1963. 

This  exchange  of  compliments  has 
great  significance. 

Now,  at  a  time  when  indecision  and 
confusion  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  can  produce  disaster,  the  Kennedy 
administration  appears  to  be  without  a 
policy  toward  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Secretary  Rusk  and  Assistant  Secretary 
Martin  have  made  confiicting  statements 
on  the  matter. 

In  order  to  help  the  administration  to 
make  up  its  mind,  this  committee  offers 
a  proposal. 

We  urge  that  the  administration  send 
a  mission  to  the  Dominican  Republic  to 
determine  whether  the  Government  now 
in  power  should  be  recognized  and  as- 
sisted by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  We  recommend  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress  be  included  in 
the  membership  of  such  a  mission. 

If  the  present  Government  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  enjoys  stability  and 
FK)pular  support,  if  it  will  proceed  toward 
the  goals  of  freedom  and  economic  prog- 
ress, it  deserves  speedy  recognition  and 
sympathetic  support  from  the  United 
States. 

To  deal  effectively  with  the  general 
problem  of  promoting  stability  in  Latin 
American  countries,  the  administration 
must  begin  to  act  resolutely  to  curb 
Cuban  based  subversion. 

It  Is  nonsense  to  think  that  Castro  has 
been  isolated  when  his  followers  create 
turmoil  in  Venezuela  and  Cuban  vessels 
invade  British  islands  to  kidnap  refugees. 

Within  the  next  few  days  this  commit- 
tee will  release  a  report  offering  recom- 
mendations to  accomplish  this  result. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  the  week  of  October 
14,  1963,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Ellswobth  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends)  ,  through  October  16,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Van  Pelt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends)  ,  for  the  balance  of  the  week,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Whttener,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hemphill  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGs) ,  for  60  minutes,  today,  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  30  minutes,  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday  next,  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gallagher  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gonzalez)  ,  for  60  minutes,  today,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 
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Mr.  WiDNALL  (at  the  request 
Hamoson)  ,  for  15  minutes,  today,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Batttn  <  at  the  request  of  Mr.  HaIr- 
RisoN).  for  15  minutes,  today,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter.  | 

Mr.  GuBsiR  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Har- 
rison) .  for  1  hour,  on  Wednesday.  Octo- 
ber 16,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarits 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  OoNZALXZ.  for  1  hour,  on  Thursdiy, 
October  17,  to  revise  and  extend  his  Re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  DTn.SKi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson)  .  for  60  minutes,  on 
October  17.  to  revise  and  extend  his  Re- 
marks and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 


nent  Subcommittee  on  InvestigatlonB  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operatlone;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  AdmlnlBtratlon. 


EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congrissiohal 
Rkcobd,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to:  J 

Mr.  Rooskvilt  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter.  J 

Mr.  BoLAND  and  to  include  extraneous 

matter. 

Mr.  Michel  amd  to  include  extraneous 

matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hakrison)  and  to  incline 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  FiNO. 

Mr.  HOEVBN. 

Mr.  AMER. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  e- 
quest  of  (Charles  H.  Wilson  and  to  p- 
clude  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mrs.  Grkkk. 

Mr.  Oallaghkx. 

Mr.  Garmatz. 


THE 


BILLS    PRESENTED    TO 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  October  10,  1963, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  242.  An  act  to  amend  section  1820  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  waiver  of  indebtedness  to  the  United 
States  In  certain  cases  arising  out  of  default 
on  loans  guaranteed  or  made  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration;  and 

H.R.  7179.  An  act  making  approprlaUons 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  Hscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1964.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  1  o'clock  and  50  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. October  15.  1963.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


SENATE     BILLS.     JOINT     RESOIJU 

TIONS,  AND  CONCURRENT 

LUTIONS    REFERRED 

Bills,  a  joint  resolution,  and  concur- 
rent resolutions  of  the  Senate  of  the  flol- 
lowing  titles  were  taken  from  the  Speik- 
er's  table  and,  under  the  rule,  referted 
as  follows: 

S.  1049.  An  act  relating  to  the  Ind|lan 
heirship  land  problem;  to  the  Commute^  on 
Interior  and  Insiilar  Affairs.  I 

S.  1588.  An  act  to  authorize  the  extension 
of  conservation  reserve  contracts  through 
1965.  and  Increase  the  limit  of  annual  pay- 
ments under  the  cropland  conversion  pro- 
gram to  $20  million;  to  the  Committee!  on 
Agriculture. 

S.  1915.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agrlcult*ral 
Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and  amenfled 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreenjent 
Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  and  to  encouiage 
the  reduction  of  excess  marketings  of  milk. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committed  on 
Agriculture. 

3  J.  Res.  123.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  printing  and  binding  of  an  editloil  of 
Senate  proced\ire  and  providing  the  s^me 
shall  be  subject  to  copyright  by  the  authprs; 
to  the  Conmilttee  on  House  Admlnlstra 

S.  Con.  Ree.  59.  Concurrent  resolutio; 
print,  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
ernment  Operations.  25,000  additional  o 
of  a  revised  committee  print  entitled 
eral  Disaster  Relief  Manual";  to  the  Comlnlt- 
tee  on  House  Administration. 

8.  Con.  Res.  61.  Concurrent  resolution 
thorlzing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  hearings  on  "Organized  Crime  and  Illicit 
Traffic   in  Narcotics"  of   the  Senate   Perpna 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
commvmications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1282.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  transmitting  the  texts  of  the 
following:  (1)  ILO  Convention  (No.  117) 
concerning  basic  alms  and  standards  of  so- 
cial  policy.    (2)    ILO   recommendation    (No. 

116)  concerning  the  reduction  of  hours  of 
work,    and    (3)    ILO   recommendation    (No. 

117)  concerning  vocational  training,  adopted 
by  the  International  Labor  Conference  at 
its  46th  session,  at  Geneva.  June  22.  June 
26,  and  June  27.  1962.  respectively,  pursuant 
to  article  19  of  the  constitution  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  (H.  Doc.  No. 
166);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
fvnd  ordered  to  be  printed  with  accompanying 
papers. 

1283.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
o  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  August  28.  1950.  enabling  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  furnish  upon  a  relm- 
btu-sable  basis,  certain  Inspection  services  In- 
volving overtime  work";  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

1284.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  chapter  1  entitled 
"Basic  Principles  of  the  National  Plan  for 
Emergency  Preparedness."  developed  In  col- 
laboration with  the  various  executive  de- 
partments and  agencies  with  emergency 
preparedness  responslbUltles.  pursuant  to  a 
Presidential  letter  of  promulgation  dated 
Augus",    1963;    to  the  Committee   on   Armed 

1285.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Research  and  Devel- 
opment), transmitting  a  report  on  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  research  and  development 
contracts  for  $60,000  or  more  which  were 
aware  ed  during  the  period  January  1.  1963, 
through  June  30,  1963.  In  accordance  with 
provisions  of  section  4  of  Public  Law  657. 
chapter  882.  82d  Congress,  2d  session,  ap- 
proved July  16.  1952;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed   Services. 

1286.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  the  "Report  on  Bor- 
rowing Authority"  for  the  period  ending 
June  30.  1963.  prepared  semiannually  in  com- 


pliance with  section  304(b)  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1287.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  Inadequacies  In  planning  and  op- 
eration of  electronic  data  processing  systems 
at  the  Kansas  City  and  Evanston  commodity 
offices.  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conser- 
vation Service.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act. 
1921  (31  U.S.C.  53).  and  the  Accounting  and 
Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31  U.S.C.  67);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1288.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commission- 
er. Indian  Claims  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  showing  that  the  proceedings  have 
been  finally  concluded  with  respect  to  several 
Indian  tribes,  pursuant  to  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 21  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act 
of  August  13.  1946  (60  Stat.  1055;  25  U.S.C. 
70t) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1289.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor. Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting 
copies  of  a  report  of  tort  claims  paid  by  the 
administration  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1963.  pursuant  to  section  404  of  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act.  title  IV,  Public  Law 
601.  79th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1290.  A  letter  from  the  Conunlssloner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  various 
reports  concerning  visa  petitions  which  this 
Service  has  approved  according  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  such  petitions  first  preference  clas- 
sification under  the  act.  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  204(c)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1291.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  a  report 
of  all  claims  paid  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  during  the  fiscal  year  1963.  under 
part  2  of  said  act.  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  404  of  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act 
(28  U.S.C.  2673);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1292.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation,  entitled.  "A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Lt.  <^1.  Nicholas  A.  Stathls.  U.S. 
Air  Force";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  MILLKR  of  California:  Conunlttee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  S.  1064.  An  Act 
to  amend  the  act  redefining  the  units  and 
establishing  the  standards  of  electrical  and 
photometric  meastu-ements  to  provide  that 
the  candela  shall  be  the  unit  of  luminous 
Intensity;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
846).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California:  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  H.R.  5838.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  act  of  March  3.  1901  (31  Stat. 
1449)  as  amended,  to  Incorporate  In  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards the  authority  to  make  certain  Improve- 
ments of  fiscal  and  administrative  practices 
for  more  effective  conduct  of  Its  research 
and  development  activities;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  847) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  S.  1623.  An  act  to  make  certain 
changes  In  the  functions  of  the  Beach  Ero- 
sion Board  and  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  848).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 
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Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  HH.  6244.  A  blU  to  modify  the 
project  on  the  Mlsslsalppi  River  at  MiucaUne. 
Iowa,  to  permit  the  use  of  certain  property 
for  public  park  purpo«ea;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  849).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works.  H-R.  6001.  A  blU  to  authorize  the 
conveyance  to  the  Waukegan  Port  DUtrlct. 
Illinois,  of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  860). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


17th  International  Publishers  Oongrew;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MATTHBWS: 
H.J.  Ree.  77*.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  ths  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  preservation 
of  the  freedom  of  association;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PUBLIC  BILI£  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 

severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.R.  8821.  A  bill  to  revise  the  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  the  methods  by  which. 
amovmts  made  available  to  the  States  pur- 
suant to  the  Temporary  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1968  Utle  XH  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  are  to  be  restored  to  the  Treas- 
ury; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 
H  Jl.  8822.  A  bill  to  revise  the  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  the  methods  by  which 
amounU  made  available  to  the  SUte  pur- 
suant to  the  Temporary  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1968  title  XII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  are  to  be  restored  to  the 
Treasury;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ABELE: 
HH.  8823.  A  bill  to  Impose  quote   llmite- 
tlons  on  Imports  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DOLE  (by  request) : 
H  Jl.  8824.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Aviation  Act  of   1968  to  provide  for  third- 
level  air   carriers,  and   for  other   purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstete  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJi.  8826.  A  blU  to  amend  the  prevaUlng 
wage    section    of    the    Davis-Bacon    Act,    as 
amended;  and  related  sections  of  the  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act,  as  amended;   and  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By   Mr.   ROOSEVELT: 
H.R.  8826.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  estebllsh  a  national  system  of 
minimum  retirement  payments  for  all  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  Individuals;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.   SICKLES: 
H.R.  8827.  A  biU  to  extend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 26.   1961.  relating  to  allotment  and 
assignment  of  pay,  to  cover  the  Government 
Printing  OOce.  and  lor  other  purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.J.  Res.  774.  Joint     resolution     providing 
for  the  recognition  and  endorsement  of  the 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
HJl.  8828.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  T. 
Cox;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
Hit.  8829.  A   bill    for  the   relief   of   Milan 
Knor;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OSMERS: 
H.R.  8830.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Nlgro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

355.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Wayne 
E.  Vincent.  Tulsa.  Okla.,  requesting  Congress 
to  teke  corrective  action  on  the  proposition 
of  discrimination  against  handicapped  peo- 
ple; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

356.  Also,  petition  of  Secretary  Deputy. 
House  of  Representetives,  Lima,  Peru,  peti- 
tioning consideration  of  their  motion  of  the 
day  with  reference  to  expressing  its  demo- 
cratic solidarity  with  the  Dominican  people, 
formulating  wishes  for  the  prompt  reesteb- 
llshment  of  the  constitutional  normality  in 
that  fellow  covmtry  and  trusts  that  the 
Executive  power,  backing  up  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system,  may  re- 
affirm the  principal  position  of  our  country, 
adverse  to  the  overthrow,  by  violence,  of  the 
popular  regimes  legally  constituted;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

357.  Also,  petition  of  Edgar  Seymour  Kalb, 
Mayo.  Md.,  relative  to  proposed  legislation 
Included  In  his  petition  receiving  conunlt- 
tee hearings  and  floor  action;  the  legislation 
dealing  with  protection  from  Improper  fines 
and  punishments  and  for  the  protection  of 
the  civil  liberties  of  the  people;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

358.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Old 
FaithfiU  Stetlon,  Wyo.,  with  reference  to 
legislation  that  would  abolish  the  Federal 
subsidy  to  wheat  farmers  in  their  foreign 
sales,  that  is,  those  who  receive  a  differential 
of  55  cents  for  every  bxishel  of  wheat  sold 
on  the  foreign  market;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

359.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Old 
Faithful  Stetlon.  Wyo..  with  reference  to 
legislation  that  woiUd  limit  the  total  profit 
of    all   US.    Defense    Department    business 


contracts  to  10  percent  of  the  total  of  such 
contracts,  thtas  eliminating  unwarranted  re- 
turns on  Government  contrticts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

360.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Old 
Faithful  Stetlon.  Wyo.,  with  reference  to 
p>asslng  a  congressional  resolution  to  praise 
outgoing  Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer  at 
West  Germany  as  a  true  Democrat  and  a  real 
friend  of  America;  to  the  Codunlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

361.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Old 
Faithful  Stetlon.  Wyo..  with  reference  to 
enacting  legislation  providing  that  in  any 
wheat  deals  with  Communist  countries,  cer- 
tain concessions  on  certain  test  areas  be 
made  as  to  free,  open  elections  demanding 
honest,  representative  democratic  govern- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

362.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Old 
Faithful  Station,  Wyo.,  with  reference  to 
printing  as  a  House  doctmient  a  study  en- 
titled "Imprisonment  In  the  United  States 
for  Contempt  of  Court  as  a  Method  To  Evade 
Imprlsormient  for  Debt";  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

363.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Old 
Faithful  Stetlon,  Wyo^  with  reference  to 
prohibiting  usage  In  public  documents  the 
phrase  "War  Between  the  States";  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  House  AdnUnlstratlon. 

364.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Old 
Faithful  Stetlon.  Wyo.,  with  reference  to 
legislation  that  would  estebllsh  the  sequl- 
centennlal  commission  for  the  celebration  of 
the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  and  change  the 
name  of  Chalmette  National  Historical  Park 
to  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  National  Park; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

365.  Also,  petition  of  Heiuy  Stoner,  Old 
Faithful  Stetlon.  Wyo.,  with  reference  to 
disposition  of  the  site  of  the  former  Alcatraz 
Federal  Penitentiary,  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

366.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Old 
Faithful  Stetlon.  Wyo..  with  reference  to 
requesting  Congress  to  disregard  memorials 
from  Stete  legislatures  calling  upon  Con- 
gress to  call  a  new  U.S.  Constitutional  Con- 
vention for  a  specific  pvirpose.  and  In  case 
of  such  convention  the  agenda  will  be  un- 
limited; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

367.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Old 
Faithful  Stetlon.  Wyo.,  with  reference  to 
passage  of  H.R.  8421,  legisUtlon  that  pro- 
vides lot  a  much-needed  park  on  U.S.  Cap- 
itol Hill,  and  suggesUng  several  apprcH?rlate 
names  (or  the  park;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

368.  Also,  petition  of  Heru^  Stoner,  Old 
Faithful  Stetlon,  Wyo..  with  reference  to 
legislation  that  would  amend  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representetives  to  abolish  the 
motion  to  recommit;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

369.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Old 
Faithful  Stetlon.  Wyo.,  with  reference  to 
abolishing  the  concept  of  tax-exempt  bonds 
and  securities  for  U.S.  income  tax  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Wheat  t*  RossU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOW4 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  14,  1963 
Mr.    HOEVEN.    Mr.    Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 


ord, I  include  the  following  statement  of 
Republican  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  on  the  Soviet  wheat 
transaction: 

Statement  or  Repttblican  Members  or  the 
House  AoaicxTLTtnii  Committee  on  Soviet 

WHEAT    transaction 

The  undersigned,  as  Individual  Congress- 
men and  as  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  regret  deeply  that 
the  President  has  seen  fit  to  approve  the 
sale  of  subsidized  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 


We  oppose  this  acUon  because  we  believe 
trading  with  the  enemy  Is  moraUy  wrong. 

With  the  President's  announcement,  we 
have  destroyed  our  poslUon  of  moral  leader- 
ship. How  can  we  hope  to  stiffen  free  world 
resistence  to  commimism?  How  can  we  ex- 
pect other  countries  to  cooperate  in  our 
embargo  of  Cuba? 

We  oppose  this  action  because  it  clearly 
is  In  direct  contradiction  to  the  expressed 
will  of  the  VS.  Congress,  as  embodied  In  the 
Latta  amendment  In  the  Agrlcultxmil  Act  of 
1961.     ThU  amendment  expresses  the   firm 
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opposition  of  CongreM  to  the  tale  of  tape-     ulatlons.  because  the  Department  of  Defense 

•ubaldiaed     farm     commodiUee     to     Soviet     '        "~  ""  '      ""^"^  "" 

Rvtssla. 

We  oppose  this  action  because  we  beU*?e 
the  vast  majority  of  American  farmers.  like 
the  vast  majority  of  all  Americans,  are  xxn- 
wllling  to  sell  out  a  high  moral  principle, 
even  for  solid  gold. 

CHAKI.XS     B.     HoKVKN,     lowa:     Paul    iB. 

Daovk,  Pennsylvania;  Cuttord  O.  Itp- 

Intous,   Maine:    Don   L.  Shost,   Norith 

Dakota:   Cathebine  Mat,  Washlngtota; 

Dn^XRT  L.   Latta,   Ohio:    Ralph  H4«- 

VKT,  Indiana:    Paul  Findlit,  Illinois; 

Ralph    P.    Bkkkmann,    Nebraska;    ^- 

WARD  Hutchinson,  Michigan. 


Address  by  Hon.  Marf  aret  Chase  Smitb, 
of  Maue,  Before  tiie  Propeller  Clqb, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  October  9,  1963 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OP    MABTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVEa 

Monday.  October  14, 1963  I 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Ci|c- 
tober  9,  1963.  the  senior  Senator  frdm 
Maine,  the  Honorable  Margaret  Chajbe 
SMrrH,  addressed  the  nationsd  confer- 
ence of  the  Women's  Propeller  Confer- 
ence In  Baltimore.  Md.,  of  my  home  dis- 
trict. I,  as  a  vigorous  advocate  for  Jin 
improved  and  expanded  U.S.  mercha>it 
marine,  found  it  to  be  timely  and  of  con- 
siderable interest.  I  believe  that  it  is 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  and.  in  that  belief,  I  inclujde 
it  in  the  Record,  as  follows:  j 

Mrs.  McCary,  ladles  of  the  Women's  Pio- 
peller  Club,  and  members  of  the  Men's  Pto- 
peller  Club.  I  am  delighted  to  be  here  tkis 
morning,  and  am  very  grateful  for  the  In- 
vitation to  meet  with  you. 

Coming  from  Maine  where  everyone  feels 
a  kinship  for  the  sea.  It  Is  natiu-al  thalj  I 
would  be  very  Interested  In  this  club's  mak>r 
activity,  which  Is  to  sell  the  people  of  ^e 
United  States  on  the  Importance  of  havltig 
an  adequate  fleet  of  merchant  ships  whiph 
will  guarantee  all  our  people  free  access  jto 
world  markets. 

I  am  very  happy  that  my  committee  ^- 
slgnments  In  the  Senate  keep  me  In  cl()ee 
touch  with  nautical  matters.  Even  without 
these  assignments  on  Appropriations  a|id 
Armed  Services,  the  fact  that  the  State  of 
Maine  ha«  two  thriving  ports.  Portland  afid 
Searsport,  keeps  me  constantly  aware  of  ttie 
problems  of  harbor  maintenance  and  im- 
provements. The  presence  of  the  Bath  Irbn 
Works,  a  private  shipyard,  and  the  Ports- 
mouth Navy  Yard  at  Klttery.  a  Governmemt 
shipyard,  also  gives  me  insight  into  the  prob- 
lems of  workers  in  both  types  of  yards, 
have  still  another  contact  with  the  merchant 
marine,  in  that  Maine  has  one  of  the  six  fine 
maritime  academies  producing  much-needed 
officers  for  your  Industry.  From  all  this  you 
can  see  that  I  can  strongly  Identify  with  tie 
Propeller  Club. 

I  am  very  conscious  of  the  often  repealed 
statement  "that  no  nation  with  a  seacoiat 
can  stay  strong  without  a  strong  merchant 
marine  and  navy."  I  also  realize  that  le- 
cause  of  our  high  standard  of  living,  le- 
cause  of  stringent  Coast  Guard  safety  rag- 


insists  on  expensive  betterments  on  our  new 
ships,  and  because  we  have  strong  vigorous 
maritime  unions.  It  1b  impoesible  for  the 
ships  of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine  to  com- 
pete with  ships  of  other  nations  whose 
standard  of  living  makes  it  possible  for  them 
to  pay  their  crews  and  shipyard  workers  less 
money,  and  who  do  not  have  to  contend 
with  the  four  Items  jtist  mentioned. 

I  have  read  speeches  within  months  which 
have  called  upon  the  operators  of  our  ships 
to  use  their  American  ingenuity  to  find  a 
way  to  operate  our  merchant  ships  without 
subsidy  In  the  futvu-e.  To  believe  that  the 
United  States  will  ever  get  to  a  point  where 
they  can  operate  ships  In  competition  with 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  without  a 
subsidy  Is  Just  wishful  thinking.  I  believe 
it  Is  one  of  your  major  tasks  as  a  club  In- 
terested In  promoting  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine  to  make  It  plain  why  a  subsidy  Is 
necessary  and  unavoidable. 

This  country  has  always  subsidized  trans- 
portation. Railroads  could  never  have  been 
built  without  either  direct  subsidies  or  great 
gifts  of  land.  The  trucking  industry  has 
been  subsidized  by  the  building  of  great 
roads  all  over  our  Nation,  but  the  strangest 
subsidy  that  we  have  spent  on  transporta- 
tion is  the  billions  of  dollars  that  we  have 
given  foreign  countries  so  that  they  could 
buy  our  war  siirplus  ships  and  build  new 
and  modern  shipyards.  In  other  words,  un- 
der the  guise  of  foreign  aid  and  mutual 
security,  we  have  been  generously  subsidiz- 
ing our  maritime  competitors  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

Because  many  other  maritime  nations, 
with  our  aid.  have  shipyards  as  well.  If  not 
better,  equipped  than  some  of  our  yards, 
we  have  taken  away  from  our  merchant 
marine  the  possibility  of  building  ships  with 
Innovations  which  would  cut  down  their 
operational  cost  so  that  we  can  compete  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  ships  of  other 
nations.  A  few  years  ago,  we  could  hope 
that  automation,  resulting  In  small  crews 
on  our  ships  would  put  us  in  a  competitive 
position,  but  It  now  seems  that  other  na- 
tions will  have  automated  ships  long  before 
we  will.  We  should  use  every  means  In  otir 
power  to  minimize  subsidy  payments  to 
shipping  companies  but  we  should  be  very 
careful  not  to  curtail  the  effectiveness  of 
our  ships.  The  simplest  and  most  logical 
approach  to  cutting  down  subsidy  would 
be  for  oxir  great  industries  and  governmental 
de|>artments  to  insist  on  the  use  of  our  own 
ships  to  carry  50  percent  of  the  goods  to 
and  frdm  this  country  even  when  It  appears 
on  the  surface  that  a  small  advaintage  Is 
present  in  the  using  of  the  foreign  tonnage. 
Both  Industry  and  Government  must  be 
shown  that  by  using  foreign  ships  they  are 
Indirectly  Increasing  subsidy  pa3nnents  In 
amounts  that  exceed  the  immediate  savings. 

I  believe  that  the  Individual  members  of 
your  club  should  devote  their  energies  to 
convince  Industry  and  Government  to  use 
ships  that  fly  our  flag  whenever  It  Is  possible. 

Because  many  Congressmen  and  Senators 
come  from  States  where  they  do  not  con- 
sider the  merchant  marine  one  of  their  ma- 
jor problems,  you  should  spend  consider- 
able more  time  explaining  to  them  that  any 
belief  or  asstunptlon  that  the  merchant 
marine  is  not  Important  to  the  whole  coun- 
try Is  In  grave  error.  If  U.S.  flagships  were 
not  providing  competition  to  the  other  mer- 
chant ships  of  the  world,  foreign  owners 
and  perhaps  foreign  governments  could  dic- 
tate to  us  freight  rates  that  we  would  have 
to  pay,  we  would  be  virtually  at  their  mercy, 
and  they  could  use  their  merchant  ships  as 
weapons  of  economic  warfare  to  keep  us  out 
of  profitable  and  necessary  markets. 


Some  of  our  economists  have  not  found 
It  hard  to  calculate  that  If  the  United  States 
did  not  have  ships  on  all  the  major  sea 
lanes  of  the  world,  the  volume  of  our  exports 
could  be  materially  decreased  and  msmy  raw 
materials  which  we  need  would  be  more 
costly  or  Inaccessible  to  us  altogether.  Some 
people  have  estimated  that  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine  adds  $1 
billion  a  month  to  oiu*  national  wealth. 

With  the  many  facts  at  hand  which  prove 
the  need  for  the  United  States  to  have  a 
strong  merchant  marine  of  its  own,  there  are 
many  persons  In  Washington  with  responsi- 
ble positions  who  see  little  or  no  need  for 
the  United  States  to  own  and  operate  its 
own  merchant  ships.  They  need  to  be  told 
what  is  going  on  In  the  U.S.SJI. 

During  the  last  few  years  this  Communist 
nation,  which  Is  dedicated  to  the  domina- 
tion of  the  world,  has  become  conscious  of 
the  need  of  merchant  ships  to  carry  out 
their  national  policy  of  burying  all  non- 
Communist  nations.  While  our  merchant 
fleet  dwindles  200.000  or  300.000  deadweight 
tons  a  year,  the  Russian  merchant  marine 
is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  At  the 
present  rate  of  progress  for  them  and  de- 
terioration by  us,  by  1970,  they  will  have  a 
larger  merchant  marine  than  the  United 
States. 

Even  now  this  country  should  be  aware 
that  we  are  In  a  commercial  war  with  no 
holds  barred.  The  Ironic  part  of  this  situ- 
ation Is  that  many  of  these  ships  being  built 
for  the  U.S.S.R.  are  being  constructed  in 
shipyards  built  with  our  money.  I  am  sure 
you  are  aware  that  In  Washington  both  the 
legislative  and  administrative  branches  of 
Government  are  very  much  guided  by  the 
thinking  of  the  people  throughout  the  land. 
A  club  such  as  yours,  which  has  members 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  in  every 
segment  of  the  maritime  Industry,  could  be 
an  Ideal  agency  to  disseminate  this  Infor- 
mation. Although  public  relations  cam- 
paigns In  newspapers  and  magazines  are  very 
effective,  more  could  be  done  by  pin-point- 
ing those  who  are  going  to  cast  the  votes  or 
make  the  decisions  which  are  going  to  af- 
fect oiu:  merchant  marine.  It  would  seem 
that  a  direct  contact  with  the  persons  who 
vote  and  make  the  decisions  would  be  the 
most  fruitful  program.  I  am  very  glad  to  be 
with  you  and,  for  my  part,  I  will  always 
do  everything  I  can  to  help  strengthen  the 
U.S.  merchant  marine. 
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Dr.  Romaine  P.  Mackie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  14,  1963 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recently  this  House  passed  some  legis- 
lation which  will  provide  additional 
training  of  personnel  and  services  for 
handicapped  children.  No  program  is 
better  than  the  leadership  at  the  top 
wants  to  make  it.  It  is  dependent  on 
those  who  have  the  knowledge,  the  train- 
ing, the  experience  to  administer  the 
program  wisely  and  understandingly. 

Today,  I  want  to  pay  my  respects  to  Dr. 
Romaine  P.  Mackie,  who  has  brought 
wisdom  and  understanding  to  one  of  the 


agencies    within    the    Department    of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Dr.  Mackie  Is  a  national  and  interna- 
tional leader  in  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children.  Since  1954  she  has  been 
Chief  of  the  Unit  on  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren and  Youth  in  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  In  that  capacity  she 
is  concerned  with  aiding  the  schools  of 
the  Nation  in  providing  suitable  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  about  6  million 
exceptional  children  of  school  age. 
These  include  some  with  mental  retarda- 
tion, some  with  physical  handicaps,  such 
as  impaired  vision  or  hearing,  and  others 
with  serious  emotional  disturbances  or 
social  maladjustments.  She  is  also  con- 
cerned to  some  extent  with  the  education 
of  the  highly  gifted. 

BACKCKOUND 

Dr.  Mackie  has  had  wide  experience  in 
the  education  of  all  types  of  exceptional 
children.  In  her  native  State  of  Ohio, 
she  began  her  work  as  teacher  of  the 
mentally  retarded  and  served  as  prin- 
cipal of  a  school  for  crippled  children. 
Later  in  New  York  City,  she  conducted 
teacher  education  programs  both  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
and  at  Hunter  College  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  Prior  to  coming  to  the  Office  of 
Education  as  a  specialist  in  1947,  she 
served  as  consultant  in  education  of  the 
handicapped  in  the  California  State  De- 
partment of  Education.  Thus,  she 
brought  to  the  Office  of  Education  a 
unique  exi>erience  in  State  and  local 
school  systems  as  well  as  college  and  uni- 
versity teaching  in  the  field  of  special 
education. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

When  Dr.  Mackie  became  Chief  of  the 
Section  on  Exceptional  Children  and 
Youth  in  1954,  she  was  the  only  profes- 
sional person  on  the  staff.  In  1956,  a  spe- 
cialist in  the  education  of  the  mentally 
retarded  was  added.  Since  that  time  sev- 
eral other  specialists  have  joined  the 
staff.  Working  together,  these  staff 
members  gave  assistance  on  current  and 
crucial  issues  in  the  field  of  special  edu- 
cation. 

When  Dr.  Mackie  first  came  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Education,  only  about  one-third 
of  the  State  education  agencies  had  even 
one  specialist  concerned  with  handi- 
capped children  on  their  staffs.  Thus, 
she  gave  much  attention  to  the  problems 
of  States  with  limited  staffs  or  no  staffs  at 
all.  at  a  time  when  State  education 
agency  programs  were  developing.  In 
1963,  every  State  has  at  least  one  person 
on  its  staff  concerned  with  the  education 
of  handicapped  children. 

During  the  years  from  1947  until  the 
present.  Dr.  Mackie  and  her  staff,  as 
others  were  added,  gave  consultation  and 
provided  information  to  the  State  edu- 
cation agencies  on  specialized  State  leg- 
islation, financing  patteiTis,  personnel 
qualifications,  and  other  related  mat- 
ters. At  the  same  time,  she  also  worked 
with  national  organizations  having  a 
specialized  program  interest  in  one  or 
more  types  of  exceptionality,  such  as  the 
National  Society  for  Crippled  Children 


and  Adults  and  the  National  Association 
for  Retarded  Children. 

As  early  as  1952,  Dr.  Mackie  singled 
out  as  the  most  critical  issue  in  special 
education  the  need  for  securing  more  and 
better  qualified  special  educators.  She 
launched  and  directed,  with  the  aid  of 
outside  assistance,  a  massive  study  on 
the  "Qualification  and  Preparation  of 
Teachers  of  Exceptional  Children." 
This  was  conducted  with  the  aid  of  15 
national  committees  and  about  2,000 
teachers  and  other  specialists  who  gave 
information  through  questionnaires.  In 
addition,  both  large  and  small  informa- 
tion conferences  contributed  to  the  study 
which  resulted  in  the  publication  of  13 
Office  of  Education  bulletins.  Two  of 
these  bulletins  were  status  reports  which 
helped  to  provide  some  of  the  informa- 
tion sought  by  Members  of  Congress  in 
relation  to  pending  bills  which  finally  be- 
came Public  Law  85-926,  Expansion  of 
Teaching  in  the  Education  of  the  Men- 
tally Retarded.  The  other  publications 
resulting  from  this  extensive  study  were 
concerned  with  competencies  needed  by 
special  educators  such  as  teachers  of  the 
deaf  or  teachers  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. These  reports  are  aimed  at  im- 
proving the  quality  of  the  professional 
standards  and  preparation  of  teachers  of 
handicapped  children.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  study.  Dr.  Mackie  has  con- 
tinued to  work  closely  with  colleges  and 
universities  having  programs  for  the  pro- 
fessional preparation  of  teachers  of 
handicapped  children. 

In  the  Office  of  Education.  Dr.  Mackie 
has  helped  to  formulate  and  direct  an  in- 
formation service  on  the  education  of 
various  types  of  exceptional  children 
which  is  used  not  only  nationally  but  also 
internationally.  This  service  includes 
statistical  as  well  as  descriptive  and 
opinion  information. 

In  recent  years.  Dr.  Mackie  has  given 
much  of  her  time  to  the  development  of 
Office  of  Education  grant  programs 
which  aid  the  handicapped.  The  first  of 
these  was  that  part  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation cooperative  research  program 
pertaining  to  the  mentally  retarded.  She 
had  administrative  responsibility  for 
this  during  fiscal  year  1957  when  the 
appropriation  provided  earmarked  funds 
for  research  in  the  education  of  the 
mentally  retarded.  In  fiscal  year  1960, 
she  carried  the  major  responsibility  for 
launching  the  fellowship  program  in  the 
education  of  the  mentally  retarded  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  85-926.  Since 
that  time  she  has  recruited  and  super- 
vised the  staff  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  highly  successful 
program.  Under  this  program,  several 
hundred  graduate  fellowships  have  been 
granted  for  the  preparation  of  persons 
who  will  engage  in  leadership  positions 
in  the  education  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. More  recently,  she  has  aided  In 
the  scholarship  program  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  authorized  by  Public  Law 
87-276. 

INTEBNATIONAL   CONTXlBtrnONS 

Internationally.  Dr.  Mackie's  contri- 
butions in  her  field  of  special  education 


have  been  numerous  and  outstanding. 
During  the  summer  of  1963.  she  pre- 
sented a  major  address  at  an  Interna- 
tional Seminar  on  Special  Education  in 
Denmark,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
International  Society  for  the  Rehabili- 
tation of  the  Disabled.  She  is  currently 
a  member  of  the  World  Committee  on 
Education  of  this  organization.  In  1960 
she  was  a  member  of  the  TJS.  official 
delegation  to  the  Conference  on  Public 
Education  sponsored  by  UNESCO  and 
the  International  Bureau  of  Education. 
One  of  the  special  topics  for  that  year 
was  "Education  of  the  Mentally  Defi- 
cient." She  has  been  a  representative  of 
the  U.S.  Government  or  of  the  Office  of 
Education  at  other  international  confer- 
ences which  took  place  in  Puerto  Rico, 
Stockholm,  and  Geneva.  She  went  on  a 
special  mission  in  relation  to  the  educa- 
tion of  blind  children  to  Libya  and  other 
points  in  the  Near  East.  She  has  recently 
served  in  several  capacities  in  formulat- 
ing plans  for  international  conferences 
in  the  United  States.  Examples  are  the 
Eighth  World  Congress  of  the  Interna- 
tional Society  for  the  Welfare  of  Cripples 
in  1960,  and  more  recently,  the  Inter- 
national Congress  on  Education  of  the 
Deaf  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  June 
1963. 

AWA&DS  AND  CITATIONS 

A  distinguished  educator,  author,  and 
Government  administrator.  Dr.  Mackie 
is  listed  in  Who's  Who  of  American  Wom- 
en. She  holds  citations  and  awards 
from  such  organizations  as  the  National 
Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults,  the  International  Society  for  the 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Disabled,  the  Na- 
tional Epilepsy  League,  and  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  Prom  1936  to  1939, 
she  was  awarded  teaching  fellowships 
at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, where  she  studied  education  of  the 
handicapped.  She  is  a  member  of  Pi 
Lambda  Theta,  a  women's  honorary  so- 
ciety in  education,  and  numerous  other 
professional  organizations.  She  has  been 
active  in  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women,  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Administrative  Wom- 
en in  Education,  and  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Quota 
Club.  Since  1956,  she  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Secretary's  Committee?"  on 
Mental  Retardation  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  She 
has  directed  conferences  during  the  past 
year  concerned  with  the  implonentation 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Panel  on  Mental  Retardation. 
One  of  these  was  a  conference  of  repre- 
sentatives of  nations^  organizations  hav- 
ing an  interest  in  at  least  one  area  of 
exceptionality;  another  was  a  conference 
of  special  education  staff  members  from 
State  education  agencies. 

Dr.  Mackie  holds  degrees  from  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, and  has  her  Ph.  D.  from  Columbia 
University.  How  fortunate  we  are  to 
have  Dr.  Mackie  as  a  public  servant  dedi- 
cated to  the  work  of  educating  handi- 
capped children.    We  still  have  much  to 
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do,  but  I  hope  that  under  her  eontlnii- 
in«  leadership,  much  greater  progress 
can  be  made  and  the  lives  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  children  will  be  osriched 
because  ol  her  love  and  devotion. 


B'aai  B'rkk— Som  •£  IW  C«t«ubI>— 
1843-1M3 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or    MASSACRtTSErrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  14.  1963 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gre4t 
American  organization  known  as  B'n^l 
BYlth  celebrated  yesterday,  October  1>, 
1963.  the  120th  anniversary  of  its  found- 
ing. "Hie  name  In  Hebrew  means  "Sons 
of  the  Covenant."  At  the  time  of  its  or- 
ganization, the  then  small  American 
Jewish  community,  chiefly  composed  Of 
Immigrants  from  different  Europeah 
nations,  was  not  only  subject  to  disabil- 
ities and  discrimination  from  outside, 
but  suffered  from  Internal  disunion  aivl 
disagreements.  A  group  of  public -spirit- 
ed leaders  among  the  Jewish  people, 
headed  by  Henry  Jones,  perceived  the 
necessity  of  forming  a  group  that  would 
unite  in  social  brotherhood  and  fratemil 
affection,  those  who  valued  their  culturil 
and  ethical  inheritance  of  Judaism.  Evem 
from  the  moment  of  formation,  howevet, 
this  organization  looked  beyond  the  fra- 
ternal benefits  to  accrue  to  its  own  meni- 
bership,  and  the  promotion  of  the  in- 
terests of  their  fellow  Jews.  The  stat0d 
purpose  of  the  brotherhood  in  its  found- 
ing was:  "Uniting  Israelites  in  the  work 
of  promoting  their  highest  interests  and 
those  of  humanity."  Prom  that  moment 
to  this.  B'nai  B'rith  has  not  faltered  in 
directing  its  efforts  toward  the  good,  not 
of  the  Jewish  people  alone,  but  of  ajll 
America  and  all  the  world.  The  cur- 
rent form  of  the  preamble  to  the  coit- 
stitution  is  more  detailed  and  specific, 
but  still  looks  to  the  welfare  of  all  hu- 
manity: 

B'nai  B'rlth  has  taken  upon  itself  tQe 
nilsKlon  of  uniting  persons  of  the  Jewish 
faith  in  the  work  of  promoting  their  highest 
interests  and  those  of  humanity;  of  develop- 
ing and  elevating  the  mental  and  moral 
character  of  the  people  of  our  faith;  of  in- 
culcating the  purest  principles  of  philan- 
thropy, honor,  and  patriotism;  of  Bupp>ort- 
ing  science  and  art;  alleviating  the  wants 
of  the  poor  and  needy;  vi&itlng  and  caring 
for  the  sick;  coming  to  the  rescue  of  victizas 
of  persecution;  providing  for,  protecting,  aqd 
assisting  the  aged,  the  widow,  and  the  ot- 

phan  on  the  broadest  principles  of  htunanity. 

i 
In  this  spirit  B'nai  B'rlth  has  con- 
tributed to  the  great  advance  of  Judaism 
in  America,  in  the  past  century  and  a 
quarter.  This  contribution  has  beqn 
principally  and  basically  in  the  develoi^- 
ment  of  the  principle  of  unity.  Jews  Of 
American  ancestry.  Immigrants  froin 
Portugal  and  Germany,  Poland,  Bohe- 
mia,  and   Austria,  all   found  In   B'niil 


B'rlth  the  essential  unity  of  brother- 
hood, honoring,  in  one  another,  their 
precious  religious  and  racial  heritage. 
and  Joining  In  brotherly  fashion  to  im- 
prove their  own  lot  and  that  of  the  com- 
munity around  them.  One  of  the  watch- 
words of  American  liberty  is  the  phrase: 
"In  union  there  is  strength."  In  the 
history  of  B'nai  B'rith  we  have  a  fine 
example  of  the  strength  of  union  being 
used  in  the  buDding  of  the  America  we 
love.  May  this  fine  patriotic  organiza- 
tion go  on  from  strength  to  strength, 
through  the  coming  years. 


No. 


16 — Kentucky:  Tbc  Gamblers' 
Para£se 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  A.  nNO 

or  Msw  Tomx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  14. 1963 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
would  like  to  mention  to  the  Members  of 
this  House,  more  particularly  the  con- 
gressional delegation  from  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  about  the  hold  of  gambling 
on  Kentucky.  Parts  of  this  State  are 
famed  as  sportsmen's  paradise.  Sev- 
eral areas  of  Kentucky  were  long  havens 
for  gamblers.  The  extent  of  gambling 
in  Kentucky  is  still  great  even  now  that 
Newport  and  Covington  are  no  longer 
front  page  open  cities. 

In  1962,  the  parimutuel  turnover  in 
that  State  was  $58  million  from  which 
the  treasury  received  almost  $3  million 
in  legal  tax  revenues.  However,  this  is 
only  a  small  part  of  the  story.  The 
share  of  national  offtrack  betting  turn- 
over, based  on  testimony  given  to  the 
McClellan  committee  that  can  be  allo- 
cated to  Kentucky  is  $850  million  an- 
nually. The  interesting  chapter  of  the 
story  is  the  total  gambling  in  that  State. 
Based  on  the  testimony  at  those  hear- 
ings, it  can  be  estimated  that  the  yearly 
gambling  turnover  can  reach  $1.7  billion. 

This  type  of  gambling.  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  the  checkbook  of  most  other  criminal 
ventures.  Every  bet  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  professional  gamblers  helps  to 
subsidize  the  criminal  activities  in  that 
State — it  provides  organized  crime  with 
a  solid  treasury. 

The  gambling  syndicates  normally 
hang  on  to  10  percent  of  the  total  turn- 
over, which  would  easily  place  their  illicit 
profits  at  about  $170  million  a  year. 

One  big  expense  is  unavoidable.  Pro- 
tection is  necessary  for  illegal  gambling 
operations  and  the  other  criminal  activi- 
ties they  support.  Moneys  illegally 
gambled  thus  also  go  to  corrupt  the  polit- 
ical process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  legalized  and  controlled 
gambling  would  do  away  with  all  of  this. 
It  would  undermine  crime  syndicates, 
put  badly  needed  revenues  into  Govern- 
ment hands  and,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
move a  source  of  corruption  from  the 
governmental  process. 


The  best  and  only  means  to  accom- 
plish this  is  one  that  has  worked  all 
around  the  world — a  Government-run 
lottery. 


Washinfton  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  14, 1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  \mder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  newsletter 
of  October  12, 1963: 

Washington  Report 

(By  Ck)ngre8sman  Britck  Algxb,  Fifth  District, 

Texas) 

OCTOBKS  12,  1983. 

GOYXRNMZarr    BT    DECmZK 

Is  Congress  being  robbed  of  its  legislative 
functions  by  way  of  Executive  orders?  The 
number  of  Executive  orders  issued  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  together  with  the  Import  of 
his  decrees,  is  setting  up  a  pattern  for  dic- 
tatorship. How  these  Executive  orders  are 
becoming  more  and  more  a  pattern  can  be 
shown  In  these  facts: 

1.  The  first  Executive  order  issued  in  the 
United  States  was  dated  October  20.  1862. 
The  first  16  Presidents  issued  no  Executive 
orders. 

2.  Prom  President  Washington  through 
President  Elsenhower  there  were  10,913  num- 
bered Executive  orders. 

3.  In  his  first  3  years  in  office.  President 
Kennedy  has  Issued  207  numbered  Executive 
orders.  The  increased  acceleration  is  ap- 
parent when  you  consider  President  Eisen- 
hower issued  only  407  In  8  years.  The  un- 
nxunbered  Kennedy  orders  are  undetermined. 
(One  source  gave  me  a  verbal  estimate  of 
11.000,  but  this  cannot  be  verified.) 

Just  two  examples  of  Kennedy  Executive 
orders  indicate  how  constitutional  power 
may  be  abvised: 

1.  His  first  Executive  order  issued  im- 
mediately after  he  took  office  in  January 
1961  directed  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
buy  eggs,  pork,  and  beans  for  distribution  to 
people  in  so-called  depressed  areas.  The 
order  was  a  clear  violation  of  section  32  funds 
in  the  Agriculture  Act  and  as  such  was  un- 
constitutional and  illegal. 

2.  His  Executive  order  ending  discrimina- 
tion in  housing  clearly  exceeded  his  au- 
thority and  has  actually  resulted  in  curtail- 
ing FHA  activity. 

Little  known,  but  highly  significant,  are 
12  Executive  orders  which  appeared  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  February  20.  1962.  Prop- 
erly Implemented  these  12  decrees  could  end 
freedom  for  the  people  In  America  and  estab- 
lish President  Kennedy  as  an  absolute  dic- 
tator. 

1.  Executive  Order  No.  10995,  take  over 
communications  media. 

2.  Executive  Order  No.  10997,  take  over  elec- 
tric power,  oil  and  gas,  fuels,  minerals. 

3.  Executive  Order  No.  10998,  take  over  food 
resources  and  farms  (including  farm  equip- 
ment) . 

4.  Executive  Order  No.  10999,  take  over  all 
modes  of  transportation,  highways,  seaports, 
etc. 

8.  Executive  Order  No.  11000.  mobillaation 
of  civUlans  into  work  force  under  Govern- 
ment supervision. 
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6.  Executive  Order  No.  11001,  Government 
take  over  health,  education,  and  welfare 
functions. 

7.  Executive  Order  No.  11002,  Postmaster 
General  operate  national  registration  of  all 
persons. 

8.  Executive  Order  No.  11003,  Government 
take  over  aU  airports  and  craft. 

9.  Executive  Order  No.  11004,  housing  and 
finance  authorities  to  relocate  communities, 
to  build  new  housing  with  public  funds, 
designates  areas  to  be  abandoned  as  unsafe, 
establish  new   locations  for  populations. 

10.  Executive  Order  No.  11005,  take  over 
railroads.  Inland  waterways  and  storage. 

11.  Executive  Order  No.  11051,  designates 
responsibilities  of  emergency  planning,  gives 
authorization  to  put  all  other  Executive  or- 
ders into  effect  in  times  of  internal  tension, 
economic  or  financial  crisis.  Part  I,  section 
lOld,  states  director  to  perform  additional 
functions  as  President  may  direct. 

Congress  alone  can  protect  oiu"  constitu- 
tional form  of  government,  the  Republic 
within  a  democracy,  with  Its  separation  of 
powers  by  refusing  to  delegate  constitutional 
responsibility  to  the  Executive  and  by  tak- 
ing action  to  override  his  Executive  orders. 
Is  this  trend  toward  dictatorship  of  concern 
to  the  people  of  Dallas?    What  do  you  think? 

SIGNinCANT    HAPPENINGS  THIS   WEEK 

There  were  three  votes  against  the  confer- 
ence report  on  appropriations  for  the  De- 
fense Department.  Mine  was  one  of  the 
three — not  because  I  am  against  adequate 
appropriations  for  defense,  but  because  we 
can  cut  back  on  unessential  activities  with- 
out endangering  our  defense  position.  My 
vote  was  a  protest  against  the  Senate  in- 
creasing the  appropriations  amendments 
earlier  trimmed  by  the  House. 

I  opFXJsed  the  appropriation  bill  for  inde- 
jjendent  agencies.  It  was  political  duplicity 
and  gave  Congressmen  a  chance  to  talk  out 
of  both  sides  of  our  mouths.  While  claim- 
ing to  have  trimmed  SI. 5  billion  from  the 
budget  we  increased  the  amount  for  these 
26  agencies  by  $1.2  billion.  We  should  estab- 
lish priority  in  spending  and  so  balance  the 
budget  without  cutting  any  essential  proj- 
ects. On  the  public  buildings  section,  I 
pointed  out  the  lack  of  proper  priority  by  the 
Inclusion  of  certain  projects  less  meritorious 
than  the  Dallas  Federal  Building. 

The  President's  wheat  deal  with  Soviet 
Russia  sul)8ldlzes  Russian  pvu-chase  of  wheat, 
releases  Russian  farmworkers  to  work  in 
missile  and  weapons  production,  hides  from 
their  own  people  the  failure  of  Communist 
planning  in  agriculture.  I  wonder  how  many 
American  boys  have  been  killed  by  Commu- 
nists, for  Instance  In  Vietnam,  who  have 
been  kept  strong  with  American-produced 
food. 


Christopher  Colnmbas  Honored 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF    HEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  14,  1963 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  In 
many  cities,  Christopher  Columbus  was 
honored  in  Jersey  City  and  Bayonne  last 
Saturday,  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  the  man  who  discovered  America.  But 
in  Jersey  City,  which  is  in  my  district, 
Clnistopher  Columbus,  of  Genoa,  Italy, 
was  present  in  person.  This  latter-day 
Columbus  was  brought  from  his  native 
land  to  lead  a  parade  of  20,000  marchers. 


40  bands  and  50  beautiful  floats  that 
passed  for  review  before  nearly  200,000 
citizens.  It  was  an  inspiring  demonstra- 
tion of  the  spirit  that  must  have  sus- 
tained the  great  navigator  on  his  heroic 
voyage,  a  spirit  which  has  encouraged 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Italians  who 
settled  in  America  to  succeed  in  their 
adopted  land  in  business  and  in  gov- 
ernment. The  contributions  which  the 
men  and  women  of  Columbus'  land  have 
made  to  this  country  are  beyond 
counting. 

In  Jersey  City  and  Bayonne  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  early  immigrants  from 
Italy  are  prominent  in  the  professions,  in 
education,  business  and  in  goverrunent. 

On  a  prominent  site  at  Journal  Square 
in  Jersey  City  there  stands  a  magnificent 
statue  of  Christopher  Columbus,  a  re- 
minder to  all  of  the  courage  and  perse- 
verance that  led  to  the  discovery  of  this 
great  land,  a  reminder  to  the  millions 
who  followed  Columbus  that  these  at- 
tributes are  requisites  for  success  today 
in  any  endeavor. 

We  were  mindful  as  we  witnessed  that 
wonderful  parade  that  not  only  did 
Columbus  discover  America,  but  he  left 
a  heritage  of  wisdom  and  courage  that 
benefits  mankind  to  this  day. 


Wheat  Sales  to  the  Reds :   Government  hj 
Ezecative  Order 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or   ZLLINOXS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  14.  1963 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize 
that  individuals  may  honestly  differ  as 
to  the  merits  of  selling  wheat  to  Russia 
and  I  have  carefully  evaluated  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  of  this  issue.  I  re- 
call discussing  with  Secretary  Freeman 
earlier  this  year,  during  the  hearings 
on  the  agriculture  appropriations  bill, 
the  effect  of  sales  of  surplus  commodities 
abroad.  Among  other  things  Secretary 
Freeman  stated : 

Any  country  that  seeks  to  make  economic 
progress  Is  going  to  need  food,  because  they 
spend  80  to  90  percent  of  their  Income  for 
food,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  money  In 
their  pocket,  they  buy  food.  If  the  food 
Is  not  there,  they  wlU  have  Infiatlon.  •  •  • 
That  doesn't  mean  that  Is  practical  or  rea- 
sonable or  sensible  to  run  a  relief  program 
for  the  world,  far  from  It.  Nor  does  any 
poUtlcal  leader  I  know  In  any  country  In  the 
world  want  us  to.  Nor  do  they  want  to 
become  that  dependent  on  us.  But  some- 
where In  between  these  different  motiva- 
tions and  these  different  Interests,  there  de- 
velops a  program  that  I  think  Is  Increas- 
ingly becoming  more  constructive,  both  as 
a  part  of  American  agriculture  and  as  a  part 
of  American  foreign  policy,  and  as  a  part 
of  trying  to  add  strength  to  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  basis  of  that 
statement  I  will  have  to  assume  that 
Secretary  Freeman  would  be  opposed  to 
the  sale  of  surplus  commodities  to  Rus- 


sia. It  would  be  Impossible  to  rationalize 
the  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia  as  trying  to 
add  strength  to  the  free  world.  More- 
over, our  Government  should  be  pre- 
occupied with  the  policy  of  proving  to 
the  world  that  the  system  of  communism 
is  not  infallible.  If  Russia's  agricultural 
practices  result  in  inflation  we  can  harm 
the  cause  of  the  Russian  farmer  who  de- 
sires free  enterprise  by  selling  wheat  to 
a  government  that  has  sworn  to  bury 
us.  At  this  point  I  wish  to  include  an 
editorial  from  the  September  26.  1963, 
issue  of  the  New  York  Journal-Ameri- 
can: 

Grain  or  Sense 

To  our  neighbor  Canada,  a  dollar  Is  a  dollar 
and  nobody  Is  fussy  about  the  source.  That 
Is,  as  long  as  the  amount  of  dollars  Is  big 
enough.  Thus  we  have  the  spectacle  of  a 
member  of  the  Western  alliance  selling  a 
half  blUlon  dollars'  worth  of  wheat  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  part  of  which  was  known  in 
advance  to  be  earmarked  for  Castro's  Cuba. 
As  a  result  of  this  deal,  the  largest  ever 
for  1  year,  VS.  wheat  farmers,  their  con- 
gressional representatives  and  the  "Let's- 
not-be-beastly-to-the-Communlsts"  school 
have  been  whooping  it  up  for  relaxing  our 
rules  against  selling  to  the  Soviet. 

We  think  selling  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Is  a 
sacrifice  of  principle  and  a  help  to  a  foe  who 
has  sworn  to  bury  us. 

It  would  be  far  better  to  sell  all  the  wheat 
possible  to  the  Western  European  countries. 
Western  Europe,  restored  to  prosperity  by 
U.S.  help,  needs  no  charity  and  can  pay  the 
top  price.  These  countries  mostly  have  been 
trading  with  the  Communists  as  they  can, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  helps  the  common 
foe.  In  BO  doing  they  have — ironically — 
acquired  a  lot  of  UJB.  gold  dollars  which  this 
country  needs  to  balance  our  payments 
deficit. 

The  United  States  Is  a  signatory  to  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement  which  pre- 
vents us  from  dumping  our  surplus  wheat  on 
the  world  market  at  this  point.  Since  that 
pact  makes  it  p>06slble  for  the  Canadians  and 
such  to  trade  with  the  enemy  without  puni- 
tive action  by  us.  It  seems  logical  that  the 
United  States  should  reconsider  It  when  It 
comes  up  for  renewal. 

Not  the  least  Important  aspect  of  the 
wheat  deal  Is  the  proof  that  Soviet  crop  fail- 
ures are  much  more  castastrophlc  than  the 
Russians  admit  because  farmers  won't  pro- 
duce adequately  under  the  Communist 
system. 

This  may  be  the  only  way  the  Russian 
people  can  get  back  at  their  Communist  mas- 
ters. It  makes  no  sense  for  the  United  States 
to  help  the  tyrants  off  the  hook. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  some  may  differ 
as  to  the  merits,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is 
possible  to  differ  on  the  legality  of  the 
sale.  The  Latta  amendment  to  the  1961 
Agriculture  Act  expressly  prohibits  the 
export  or  sale  of  subsidized  US.  farm 
commodities  to  nonfriendly  nations. 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  intent 
of  this  amendment.  If  President  Ken- 
nedy wanted  this  law  repealed,  he  should 
have  come  to  Congress  for  approval — for 
article  I,  section  1  of  the  Constitution 
provides  that — 

All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
b-  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  ruling  from  the  Attorney  General, 
the  President's  brother,  was  a  farce,  and 
in  the  days  ahead,  the  people  of  this 
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country  win  come  to  realize  that  it  had 
no  bftSLs  In  law.  It  reminds  us  that  At- 
torney General  Kennedy  legally  ap- 
prored  the  transfer  of  tractors  for  Cubai 
to  assist  President  Kennedy  in  his  an- 
swer tc  Castro's  prisoner  bribe.  It  waa 
not  long,  however,  before  the  pressxira 
of  public  opinion  exposed  that  fraud  on 
the  judicial  system  of  this  country  and 
the  deal  was  called  off. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Just  as  Bdr.  Chuck  I>an-< 
cey  points  out  in  his  editorial  of  October 
11,  1963,  in  the  Peoria  Journal  Star,  thq 
American  people  are  not  stupid.  Thq 
editorial  follows: 

PrmNG  A  OooD  Fact  on  Wheat  Deal 
(By  C.  L.  Dancey) 

So  we're  selling  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Unlo; 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  If  we  don 
according  to  the  President,  others  will.  H 
can  back  this  up  by  the  fact  that  other 
have  done  so  in  huge  quantities. 

Everybody  knew   we  were  going  to.     Thi 
delays  came  about  in  order.  It  would  seemj 
to  manage  Jiiggling  the  laws  to  get  around 
them,  and  to  put  as  good  a  face  on  it  aa 
poasible.  ' 

Our  Government  is  prohibited  by  law  froi 
such  trade  deals,  but  now  they've  got  aroui 
that    by    juggling    the    Government-bough 
wheat  into  the  hands  of  private  traders  ani 
thence  into  the  hands  of  the  Soviets — wh 
wUl  get  It  for  less  money  than  our  Govern-j 
ment  paid  for  it.  \ 

That  little  maneuver  had  to  be  arranged, 
although  It  wasn't  too  difficult  for  the  Pres^ 
Ident  to  get  a  favorable  ruling  from  hi^ 
brother,  the  Attorney  General.  j 

It  is  true  that  Canada  and  Australia  have 
sold  huge  quantities  of  wheat  to  Russia,  anq 
we  might  as  well  pick  up  our  $250  milUoa 
and  put  a  small  dent  in  our  surplus. 

This  thinking  slides  over  the  fact,  how* 
erer,  that  such  a  confession  la  a  complete 
reversal  of  the  role  so  Impressively  a8sume4 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  at  his 
inauguration.  He  then  i>roclaimed  himaell 
the  "leader  of  the  free  world"  and  announcea 
that  he  would  be  a  real  and  effective  leadef 
thereof. 

Now,  we  are  told  that  the  nations  of  Can« 
ada  and  Australia  have  compromised  us  an4 
we  have  no  choice  but  to  follow  their  lead. 

This  situation  comes  less  than  a  year  after 
we  had  a  row  with  the  Conservative  govern* 
ment  in  Canada  that  resulted  in  Its  ouster 
»ni\  replacement  by  a  Liberal  government 
friendly  to  U.S.  policy. 

The  sovu:  taste  of  the  whole  wheat  sltua<- 
tlon  cllxoaxed  by  the  wheat  deal.  Itself,  has 
a  final  sickly  touch  In  the  crude  Joke  of  th# 
restriction  against  using  our  wheat  for  Cub4 
or  China. 

Obvtoxisly.  with  this  wheat  from  us  for 
their  own  use,  the  Russians  can  spare  Cana* 
dlan  wheat  for  Cuba  and  Australian  wheat 
for  China. 

Indeed,  the  way  this  whole  thing  wa» 
Btaged-managed,  one  wonders  if  the  Russians 
didn't  know  in  advance  long  before  the  Presl*- 
dent  told  \is  that  they  would  get  Amerlcaa 
wheat.  For  the  early  shipments  of  Canadian 
wheat  were  already  directed  to  Cuba  before 
he  publicly  announced  approval  of  the  sale 
of  U.S.  wheat  to  Russia.  { 

With  wheat  for  Russia  and  the  satelllte» 
from  the  United  States,  they  can  send  A\ib^ 
trallan  wheat  over  the  short  haul  to  China 
more  cheaply,  as  well  as  serve  Cuba  directly 
from  Canada.  We've  jxist  saved  them  from 
roundabout  deliveries — and  we  present  it 
under  the  cloak  of  a  "restriction.''  | 

Why  was  all  that  fancy  footwork  neces*- 
sary? 


We  had  to  sell  the  wheat  as  a  practical 
matter.  Everybody  else  Is  doing  It.  We've 
become  such  great  leaders  of  the  free  world 
that  we  are  now  forced  to  fall  In  at  the  rear 
of  the  line.    That  Is  decisive  enough. 

Why  try  to  dress  It  up.  crudely,  with  a 
transpturent  pretense  that  It  won't  help  Cuba, 
won't  help  China,  and  will  hurt  Russia  to 
spend  the  money? 

That  is  unnecessary,  cheapening,  and  an 
inault  to  the  intelligence  of  the  people  to 
whom  it  was  addressed — the  American  peo- 
ple. 

Some  young  "sharpie"  was  probably  real 
proud  of  thinking  up  that  bit  of  trickery. 

Whoever  it  was  may  be  a  great  angle- 
shooter,  but  he  doesn't  know  much  about  the 
American  people.  They  aren't  stupid,  but 
he  obviously  thinks  they  are  very  stupid  in- 
deed, to  fall  for  that. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or   CAUTOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  14,  1963 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  film  industry  employees  live  in  my 
congressional  district,  and  from  time  to 
time  they  have  expressed  to  me  their 
concern  with  regard  to  the  effect  on  the 
domestic  industry  of  the  number  of  films 
produced  by  U.S.  motion  picture  produ- 
cers in  foreign  countries.  The  attached 
letter  and  news  release  from  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  George  L-P  Weaver 
will  be  of  interest,  I  am  sure,  to  my  col- 
leagues and  many  of  my  constituents: 

U.S.  Depa«tmint  or  Labok, 
Omci   or  THE  AaaisTAMT   S«c«itabt, 

Washington,  October  IS,  1963. 
Hon.  James  Roosevelt. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Congkxssmam  Roosevelt:  As  you 
may  recall,  the  Department  of  Labor  la  seek- 
ing measTiree  to  alleviate  unemployment 
problems  In  the  American  film  industry. 
Part  of  the  difficulty,  according  to  the  Joint 
Labor-Management  Committee  on  Foreign 
Film  Production,  stems  from  considerable 
foreign  production  by  U.S.  motion  picture 
producers. 

It  was  the  recommendation  of  the  Joint 
Labor-Management  Committee  that  if  the 
United  States  should  adhere  to  the  fUm 
code  of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development  (OECD).  Amer- 
ican fllmmakers  would  have  a  greater  voice 
In  seeking  fair  competitive  conditions  for 
U.S.-made  films  abroad.  Therefore,  as  one 
step  to  take  in  dealing  with  this  problem, 
the  United  States  will  adhere  to  the  OECD 
films  provisions.  I  expect  to  announce  this 
fact  at  a  meeting  with  the  Joint  Labor- 
Management  Committee  in  Hollywood  on 
Wednesday,  October  16.  The  attached  press 
release,  which  will  be  Isued  at  that  meeting, 
explains  In  detail  the  significance  of  oxir 
OECD  film  code  adherence. 

I  thought  you  would  find  this  Information 
useful. 

Sincerely  yours. 

OXOBCE  L-P  Wkavek. 
Assistant  Secretary,  International  Affairs. 


Labob    3EcarrA«T     Wirrz    Announces    U.S. 

AOHEXENCX  TO  OECD  FILM  CODE  PBOVISIONB 

In  order  to  deal  more  effectively  with  In- 
ternational questions  of  governmental  policy 
affecting  trade  and  employment  In  the  mo- 
tion picture  Industry,  the  United  States  has 
eetabllshed  a  closer  relationship  with  the 
member  countries  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
(OECD) .  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  WUlard  Wlrtz 
announced  today. 

The  administration  took  this  step  by  noti- 
fying the  OECD  at  Its  headquarters  in  Paris 
that  the  United  States  was  adhering  to  the 
organization's  code  of  rules  for  International 
trade  and  financial  transfkctlona  involving 
motion  picture  films. 

A  Joint  Labor-Management  Committee  on 
Foreign  Film  Production  of  the  American 
motion  picture  Industry  had  petitioned 
Secretary  Wlrtz  earlier  this  year  to  help  In 
reducing  the  Industry's  unemployment.  One 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee was  that  the  United  SUtes  adhere 
to  the  OECD  film  code. 

The  Joint  committee  attributes  much  of 
the  industry's  unemployment  to  foreign 
production  by  U.S.  motion  picture  producers. 
Subsidies  provided  by  certain  European  gov- 
ernments help  to  make  It  attractive  for  U.S. 
filmmakers  to  produce  films  within  their 
countries. 

Adherence  to  the  OECD  film  code.  Secre- 
tary Wlrtz  explained,  would  permit  full  U.S. 
participation  in  the  proceedings  of  this 
OECD  forum  concerning  motion  pictures. 
In  this  way  U.S.  officials  may  work  more 
effectively  for  fair  competitive  conditions  for 
American -made  films  abrocul. 

The  OECD's  regular  consultations  on  trade 
policy  and  liberalization  of  restrictions  on 
International  financial  transactions  provide 
opportxinltles  for  frank  discussions  among 
officials  of  members  nations  about  the  prob- 
lems they  share.  The  OECD  holds  periodic 
meetings  oX  motion  picture  experts  to  give 
effect  to  Its  program  of  liberalization. 

The  OECD's  rules  on  films  constitute  an 
annex  to  the  code  of  liberalization  of  cur- 
rent invisible  operations.  The  OECD  code 
sets  forth  obligations  to  remove  restrictions 
from  current  international  transactions  and 
payments.  The  United  States  adhered  to 
the  main  body  of  the  code  in  1961.  Article  2 
of  the  annex  to  the  code  provides  that  pro- 
duction subsidies  for  full-length  feature 
films  "should  be  abolished  to  the  extent  that 
they  significantly  distort  International  com- 
petition in  export  markets." 

The  terms  of  accession  to  the  OECD  will 
Involve  no  change  in  American  laws  or  regu- 
lations affecting  the  use  of  Imported  films, 
nor  will  they  affect  the  treatment  to  which 
American  films  are  entitled  under  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT). 

Members  countries  of  the  ao-natlon  OECD 
Include  the  United  States,  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe,  and  Canada.  Japan's  ac- 
cession Is  expected  soon.  The  membership 
thus  Includes  almost  all  of  the  world's  largest 
producers  of  motion  pictures. 

Labor  and  management  representatives  of 
the  American  motion  picture  industry  have 
held  a  series  of  meetings  this  year  with  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  George  L-P 
Weaver  whom  Secretary  Wlrtz  had  asked  to 
find  ways  for  easing  the  Industry's  unem- 
ployment problems.  Mr.  Weaver,  In  turn, 
has  brought  In  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Commerce  and  Treasury. 

"The  American  motion  picture  Industry 
shotild  benefit  by  our  country's  adherence 
to  the  OECD's  provision  on  films,"  Secretary 
Wlrtz  said.  "We  will  continue  our  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  industry." 
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Tuesday,  October  lo,  1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 

Rev.  John  R.  Anschutz,  D.D.,  rector, 
Christ  Episcopal  Church,  "Washington. 
D.C.  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Guide  our  miiwis.  O  God,  as  we  pause 
for  this  moment  to  acknowledge  Thee 
as  our  Creator,  our  Sustainer,  and  He 
who  finally  orders  all  things. 

Without  Thy  guidance,  we  cannot  be 
led  to  xmshakable  truths;  and  without 
strength  which  comes  from  Thee,  we 
cannot  uphold  what  we  know  to  be  Thy 
will.    Indeed,  our  trust  is  in  Thee. 

As  we  go  on  our  way  today,  come  with 
us.  Cleanse  our  motives.  Inspire  our 
mipf<>^  Free  us  from  the  crippling  bond- 
age of  self-service,  so  that  when  the  eve- 
ning has  come,  the  world  may  know  that 
here,  in  this  place,  a  prayer  was  heard 
and  answered.  Thy  will  was  done. 
Amen.  ^ 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate : 

H.R.  4333.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Board  of 
Parole  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  dis- 
charge a  parolee  from  supervision  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  maximum  term  or  terms 
for  which  he  was  sentenced; 

H  Jl.  6337.  An  act  to  increase  the  partial 
pay  of  educational  employees  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  who  are 
on  leave  of  absence  for  educational  improve- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.a.  5871.  An  act  to  amend  section  H  of 
the  act  of  April  1.  1942,  in  order  to  modify 
the  retirement  benefits  of  the  Judges  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  court  of  general  ses- 
sions, the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, and  the  Juvenile  court  of  the  District 
of  Colimibia.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.6413.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  ap- 
proved March  3.  1921,  as  amended,  establish- 
ing standard  weights  and  measures  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  7441.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  remove  dangerous 
or  unsafe  buildings  and  parts  thereof,  and  for 
other  purposes."  approved  March  1.  1899.  as 
amended; 

H.R.  7882.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3.  1901.  v^th  respect  to  exemptions 
from  attachment  and  certain  other  process 
in  the  case  of  persons  not  residing  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia ; 

H.R.  8313.  An  act  to  repeal  the  District  of 
Columbia  Credit  Unions  Act.  to  convert 
credit  unions  Incorporated  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  to  Federal  credit  unions,  and 
for  other  piirposes;  and 

H Ja.  8355.  An  act  to  amend  the  Life  Insur- 
ance Compmny  Act  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia (48  Stat.  1145),  approved  June  19.  1934, 
as  amended. 


the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: 

HH.  4883.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Board 
of  Parole  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  dis- 
charge a  parolee  from  supervision  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  maximum  term  or  terms  for 
which  he  was  sentenced; 

H.R.  5337.  An  act  to  Increase  the  partial 
pay  of  educational  employees  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  who  are 
on  leave  of  absence  for  educational  improve- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5871.  An  act  to  amend  section  11  of 
the  act  of  April  1,  1942,  In  order  to  modify 
the  retirement  benefits  of  the  Judges  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  court  of  general  ses- 
sions, the  DUtrlct  of  ColumbU  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, and  the  Juvenile  cotirt  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,   and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6413.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  ap- 
proved March  3,  1921,  as  amended,  estab- 
lishing standard  weights  and  measures  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H  Jl.  7441.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  authorize  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  remove 
dangerous  or  unsafe  buildings  and  parts 
thereof,  and  for  other  pvu-poses,"  approved 
March  1,  1899,  as  amended; 

H.R.  7882.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  8.  1901.  with  reqject  to  exemptions 
from  attachment  and  certain  other  process 
In  the  case  of  i>ersons  not  residing  in  the 
District  of  Colvunbia; 

H.R.  8313.  An  act  to  repeal  the  District  of 
Columbia  Credit  Unions  Act.  to  convert  credit 
unions  incorporated  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  to  Federal  credit  unions,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H  Jl.  8355.  An  act  to  amend  the  Life  In- 
surance Company  Act  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia (48  Stat.  1145).  approved  June  19. 
1934.  as  amended. 


HOUSE  BIliS  REFERRED 
The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice   by   their   titles   and   referred   to 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  E»resident.  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me  2 
minutes,  under  the  bill? 

Mr.  MORSE.    lyidd. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  Is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFHUD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Friday,  October  11.  1963,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
be  allowed  to  meet  this  afternoon  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate.  This  request 
has  been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  orderied. 


ASSISTANCE   TO   INSTITUTIONS   OP 
HIGHER   LEARNING 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6143)  to  authorize  as- 
sistance to  public  and  other  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  in  financ- 
ing the  instruction,  rehabilitation,  or 
improvement  of  needed  academic  and  re- 
lated facilities  in  undergraduate  and 
graduate  institutions. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  of  last  Friday,  the  Senate  now 
resumes  the  consideration  of  House  bill 
6143,  to  authorize  assistance  to  public 
and  other  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  under  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  which  limits  the  debate  and 
provides  for  control  of  the  time. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Protttt]  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 


VISIT  BY  MADAM  NHU  TO  THE 

UNITED  STATES 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senate  is  well  aware.  Madam  Ngo 
Dinh  Nhu  is  traveling  in  this  country  at 
the  present  time.  She  has  been  invited 
by  many  American  groups  to  speak,  and 
she  has  been  repeatedly  interviewed  l;y 
the  press  on  the  Vietnamese  situation 
and  our  relations  with  Vietnam. 

As  one  Senator,  I  do  not  necessarily 
agree  with  Madam  Nhu's  views  on  any 
particular  issue  of  United  States-Viet- 
namese relations.  I  would  most  certainly 
disagree  with  some  of  her  views,  as  she 
would  disagree  with  some  of  mine.  I  may 
say.  for  example,  that  some  of  her  com- 
ments on  U.S.  military  personnel  and 
officials  of  this  Government  I  find  most 
disturbing. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that 
Madam  Nhu  is  in  this  country  on  a  valid 
passport  bearing  a  valid  visa.  She  is 
speaking  her  mind  when  she  is  invited  by 
the  press  or  by  groups  to  do  so.  It  seems 
to  me,  therefore,  that  she  has  every  right 
to  expect  from  us  a  full  measure  of  cour- 
tesy. This  Nation  has  played  host  to 
many  prominent  visitors,  before  Madam 
Nhu,  whose  views  were,  to  say  the  least, 
not  exactly  music  to  our  ears.  But  never 
let  it  be  said  that  this  Nation  is  unwilling 
to  receive  and  to  hear  with  courtesy  and 
decency  what  is  on  the  other  person's 
mind,  no  matter  how  farfetched  or  un- 
palatable it  may  be. 

It  would  be  my  hope,  therefore,  that 
Madam  Nhu  would  be  received,  wherever 
she  may  go.  on  the  basis  of  the  Voltairian 
principle  that  although  some  Americans 
may  disagree  with  what  she  says,  we 
would  defend  without  question  her  right 
to  say  it.  Indeed,  it  may  be  that  a  dill- 
gent  application  of  this  principle  would 
provide  the  deepest  and  most  enduring 
souvenir  of  her  visit  to  this  Nation  which 
she  might  then  carry  back  to  her  own 
land  and  relay  to  her  own  government 
and  people. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognieed  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  words  just 
spoken  by  the  majority  leader,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  I  Mr.  MANsrai-D]. 
Once  again  be  gives  us  reason  to  be  very 
proud  of  his  leadership  of  the  Senate. 
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The  plea  he  has  made  for  the  Amertcab 
people  to  respect  one  of  our  precious 
rights  of  freedom — namely,  freedom  of 
speech,  which  is  granted  even  to  visitors 
who  have  a  legal  right  to  be  In  our  couit- 
try — needed  to  be  made ;  and  I  am  proud 
that  the  majority  leader  made  it.  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  It. 


U.S.    FOREIGN    POLICY    AND    LATI^ 
AMERICA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  ^o 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  dealing  with 
the  Morse  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid 
bill.  The  editorial  was  published  today 
in  the  New  York  Times.  The  amend- 
ment to  which  it  refers  seeks  to  de4y 
any  military  or  economic  aid  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  to  any  Latin  Amer- 
ican government  which  has  been  tak^n 
overby  a  military  junta.  i 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  comment  vepr 
briefly  on  the  editorial:  the  editorial 
writer  needs  to  refresh  his  knowledge 
of  our  constitutional  system  of  checks 
and  balances,  for  he  seems  to  be  of  Ike 
opinion  that  no  check  should  be  placed 
by  Congress  on  the  determination  of  for- 
eign policy  by  the  President  and  t<ie 
Secretary  of  State.  He  could  not  be  mo^e 
in  error.  The  editorial  shows  a  lack  of 
xmderstanding  and  a  lack  of  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  editorial  writer  hi 
the  meaning  of  our  system  of  checks  and 
balances.  I 

I  seek  to  protect,  by  way  of  chedk, 
the  U.S.  taxpayers  from  the  spending  in 
Latin  America  of  £my  money  to  support 
a  military  junta  or  to  support  a  goverfi- 
ment  which  has  been  put  into  power  by 
civilian  stooges  set  up  by  a  military 
junta.  That  is  a  power  which  Congress 
has;  it  is  a  responsibility  of  Congress; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  constitutional  checks 
given  to  Congress  over  any  President  or 
over  any  party.  The  dictate  of  the  Coh- 
stitution  that  no  money  shall  be  drawn 
from  the  Treasury  but  in  consequence  of 
appropriations  made  by  law  is  a  specific 
and  deliberate  check  upon  the  executive 
branch  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  as 
In  all  other  fields. 

Therefore,  I  shall  press  for  action  On 
my  amendment,  both  in  the  Foreign  Eo- 
lations Committee  and  in  the  Senat«, 
because  I  think  the  time  has  come  to 
make  perfectly  clear  to  this  administrla- 
tion  or  to  any  other  administration  tHat 
it  cannot  justify  the  expenditure  of 
American  taxpayers'  funds  to  give  sup- 
port to  any  government  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica that  has  come  into  power  by  way  j  of 
an  overthrow  of  a  constitutionally  estab- 
lished government  elected  in  a  free  elec- 
tion by  the  people. 

So  let  me  say,  for  the  benefit  of  l^e 
information  of  the  writer  of  the  editorial 
published  in  the  New  York  Times,  that 
this  check  is  a  clear  obligation  of  Con- 
gress. I 

Furthermore,  I  serve  notice  on  all 
Members  of  Congress  that  millions  |  of 
Americans  will  be  watching  to  »ee 
whether  we  keep  faith  with  our  profes- 
sions that  we  are  supporting  democrajtic 
constitutionalism,  not  military  regimes, 
in  Latin  America.  The  only  way  that 
can  be  done — no  matter  who  happens]  to 


be  sitting  in  the  White  House — is  to  deny 
to  any  administration  funds  which  could 
be  used  to  support  miltiary  juntas  in 
Latin  America. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am  convinced 
that  a  major  reason  why  foreign  aid  has 
failed  in  so  many  respects  to  be  an  ef- 
fective policy  Is  the  very  failure  of  Con- 
gress to  include  enough  firm  policy  guide- 
lines for  its  administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  request  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Limiting  Foreign  Policy 

Congressional  encroachmenta  on  the  Chief 
Executive's  conduct  of  foreign  policy  can  be 
harmful — even  dangerous — through  limiting 
his  flexibility  of  decision  and  actions.  The 
most  recent  development  in  this  direction 
is  Senator  Watnx  Morse's  well-intentioned 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  to  pro- 
hibit Alliance  for  Progress  assistance  to  those 
Latin  American  countries  where  legitimate 
governments  have  been  overthrown  by  the 
military. 

It  can  be  conceded  that  such  countries 
should  normally  not  be  recipients  of  UJ3.  aid, 
but  a  congressional  prohibition  is  not  the 
way  to  handle  the  matter.  There  should, 
at  the  very  least,  be  a  discretionary  clause 
leaving  it  up  to  the  President  to  decide 
when  and  if  a  ban  on  such  aid  is  to  be  ap- 
plied. It  would  be  still  better  if  the  Senate 
confined  itself  to  a  resolution,  merely  giving 
its  opinion. 

Last  year  the  Hlckenlooper  amendment 
was  attached  to  the  foreign  aid  blU.  It  pro- 
vided for  stopping  aid  altogether  to  coun- 
tries where  American  properties  were  con- 
fiscated without  compensation  or  negotia- 
tion within  6  months.  Thanks  to  a  loophole, 
it  was  possible  to  avoid  the  application  of 
this  amendment  In  the  case  of  Brazil,  but 
not  in  the  case  of  Ceylon.  Another  problem 
may  now  arise  with  Argentina,  where  the 
new  Illla  government,  which  the  United 
States  wants  to  help,  is  planning  measures 
against  American  oil  Investments. 

Congress  also  legislated  last  year  to  pre- 
vent most-favored-nation  treatment  from 
being  extended  to  Communist  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia.  The  measure  was  fortunately 
amended  to  give  the  President  discretionary 
power  in  respect  to  the  two  countries;  but 
this  year  the  bill  as  it  now  stands,  after 
passage  by  the  House,  again  contains  such 
a  prohibition.  Presumably,  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  will  modify  it, 
but  meanwhile  our  relations  with  Eastern 
Europe  are  unnecessarily  hampered  and  the 
President  Is  helpless. 

Measures  of  this  sort  are  Indirect  ways  of 
making  foreign  policy.  Under  our  system 
of  government,  it  is  for  the  President,  as- 
sisted by  the  State  Department  and  other 
executive  agencies,  and  not  for  Congress, 
to  be  primarily  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs. 


THE  AMERICAN  PRESENCE  IN 
EUROPE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  again  to 
me,  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a  se- 
ries of  articles  entitled  "The  American 
Presence  in  Europe,"  which  appeared  in 
the  October  6  issue  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star.  The  articles,  written  by  the  Star's 
outstanding  foreign  affairs  correspond- 


ent, John  R.  Cauley,  are  a  first-rate  ex- 
planation of  America's  military  and  eco- 
nomic involvement  with  the  European 
continent,  and  are  well  worth  considera- 
tion by  the  Congress.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Cauley 's  piece  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  American  Presence  in  Europe 
(By  John  R.  Cauley) 
In  Western  Europe  and  in  England — from 
the  grim  ramparts  of  Berlin  to  the  sunny 
Mediterranean,  from  the  barracks  of  Stutt- 
gart to  the  docks  of  Liverpool — there  are, 
these  days,  more  than  1  million  Americans. 
Wherever  you  look,  you  sec  them:  Military 
men  from  Dubuque  or  Cheyenne,  spinning 
contrails  in  the  sky  or  churning  up  dusty 
plains  on  maneuvers  •  •  •  businessmen  and 
diplomats  in  bustling  capitals  and  indus- 
trial communities  •  •  •  tourists,  visiting  mu- 
seums and  thronging  at  historic  sites  along 
the  Rhine,  Seine  and  Thames  •  •  *  students 
in  ancient  university  towns. 

The  fighting  men  are  typified  by  such  Mid- 
westerners  as  Lt.  Col.  Donn  Starry,  of  Kan- 
sas City,  Kans.,  commander  of  a  tank  bat- 
talion in  Germany,  40  miles  from  the  Com- 
munist border,  and  Capt.  Harold  Wilson,  of 
Burlington,  Kans.,  a  fighter  pilot  stationed 
at  Ramstein,  Germany,  only  10  minutes  away 
from  enemy  territory. 

Starry  and  Wilson  exemplify  the  awesome 
U.S.  military  presence  in  Europe — a  force  of 
more  than  400,000  strong,  poised  and  alert 
to  defend  the  free  world  against  any  Com- 
munist aggression. 

The  U.S.  i>olltlcal  presence  in  Europe  is 
personified  by  the  diplomats — veteran  Am- 
bassadors such  as  Charles  B.  (Chip)  Bohlen 
in  Paris.  George  McGhee  in  Bonn,  and  David 
Bruce  in  London.  They  are  men  of  long 
experience  In  dealing  with  the  Communists, 
men  who  articulate  and  execute  American 
policy  to  deter  the  enemy  and  solidify  the 
Atlantic  Alliance. 

Then  there  is  the  tremendous  American 
business  and  financial  presence  represent- 
ing billions  of  dollars  in  Investment,  de- 
signed to  expand  markets  overseas  for  the 
richly  productive  factories  at  home,  to  get 
in  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket and  to  export  U.S.  technology  and  know- 
how  to  make  life  more  abundant  for  millions 
of  Europ>eans. 

Everywhere  a  reporter  goes  in  a  prosperous 
and  booming  Europe  he  sees  these  mani- 
festations and  penetrations  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system  that  has  made  America 
great — General  Motors,  International  Busi- 
ness Machines,  Monsanto  Chemical,  Singer 
Sewing  Machines,  Ford,  Procter  and  Gamble, 
and  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey. 

On  the  beautiful  Camps  6lys6es  In  Paris, 
a  newsman  encounters  four  former  Kansas 
Citlans,  all  top  executives  in  the  interna- 
tional sales  organization  of  Trans  World 
Airlines.  Also  in  Paris  he  may  meet  the 
representatives  of  two  other  widely  known 
Kansas  City  businesses,  Vendo  and  Hallmark 
Cards,  taking  careful  aim  at  the  lucrative 
European   market. 

Other  evidences  abound  of  this  fabulous 
American  presence  in  Europe:  the  click  of 
the  hign  heels  of  a  diplomat's  wife  in  the 
sumptuous  American  Embassy  club  near 
Bonn;  the  sight  of  pretty  Embassy  secretaries 
Fwlmmlng  under  the  late  afternoon  sun;  the 
lines  of  khaki,  sports  shirts,  and  slacks  at  the 
post  exchanges,  and  the  American-style  su- 
permarkets springing  up  all  over  the  Con- 
tinent. 

American  tourists,  tens  of  thousands  of 
them,  swarm  about  the  Arch  of  Triumph  and 
Piccadilly  Circus  and  St.  Peter's  square,  some- 
times pausing  to  bow  their  heads  in  prayer 
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in  the  great  cathedrals,  soberly  observing 
the  Infamous  wall  at  Berlin,  laughing  and 
drinking  champagne  at  the  Lido,  and  snap- 
ping their  cameras  at  everything  in  sight. 

Indirectly  and  psychologically,  the  Amer- 
ican presence  extends  deep  into  the  mores 
of  European  society. 

Reducing  salons,  catering  to  plump  women 
who  want  to  emulate  the  trim  figures  of  their 
American  sisters,  are  springing  up  aU  over 
Germany. 

In  Frankfurt,  this  reporter  was  fascinated 
by  the  sight  of  German  teenagers  dressed 
in  American-style  cowboy  hats  and  boots. 

These  realities  of  the  American  presence 
In  Europe  suggest  two  quesUons:  Why  are 
we  so  deeply  involved,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  AUantlc?    How  long  are  we  going  to 

stay? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  goes  back 
to  the  end  of  World  War  II,  when  Europe 
was  fla*  on  its  back  from  the  devastation 
wrought    by    Nazi   Germany. 

The  United  States  helped  Europe  to  its 
feet  with  blUions  of  doUars  In  Marshall  plan 
money.  At  the  same  time  we  were  confront- 
ed with  evidence  of  hostile  and  aggressive 
intent  by  one  of  our  wartime  AlUes,  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Reacting  to  the  clamor  of  "bring  the  boys 
bofne."  the  United  States  dismantled  its 
powerful  miUtary  force.  This  left  a  vacuum 
Into  which  the  Soviets  soon  moved  relent- 
lessly. 

■me  fears  previously  expressed  by  some  of 
our  wise  men  at  home  proved  to  be  weU 
founded  when  the  Russians  began  to  take 
over  and  impose  their  system  on  aU  of  East- 
ern EMrope. 

Alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  possible  So- 
viet sweep  through  all  of  Eiu-ope,  the  West 
responded  with  the  formation  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

The  Va.  position  was  clear,  direct,  and 
simple:  Two  world  wars,  fought  at  the  cost 
of  thousands  of  American  lives,  were  enough. 
To  prevent  this  disaster  from  happening 
again,  it  was  decided  to  station  thousands 
of  groiind  troops  and  fliers  and  tanks  and 
aircraft  In  Europe. 

The  answer  to  the  second  question  is  that 
the  United  Sta-tes  probably  wUl  sUy  in  Eu- 
rope for  a  long  time. 

Why?  Why  cant  we  bring  our  boys  home, 
stop  the  dralm  on  our  gold  reserve,  reduce 
the  defense  budget,  and  give  every  American 
a  hefty  tax  cut? 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  Western  Europe 
at  this  time  Is  in  no  position  to  defend  Itself 
We  cannot  leave  England,  West  Germany, 
France,  and  the  Benelux  countries  exposed 
to  the  Buchinations  of  Communist  power. 

This  Is  why  the  United  States  has  deployed 
Colonel  Starry's  tanks  and  Captain  Wilson's 
fighter  planes  at  strategic  points  along  the 
border. 

Perhaps  the  most  lucid  explanation  of  why 
the  United  States  Is  In  E^irope,  how  long  we 
are  going  to  say,  and  the  fateful  stakes  for 
us  tbere,  comes  from  a  man  who  should 
know — President  Kesmedy. 

"Now  Ehirope  Is  relatively  secure,"  the 
President  said.  "The  day  may  come  when 
Europe  will  not  need  the  United  States  and 
its  guarantees.  I  dont  think  that  day  has 
come  yet,  but  it  may  come  and  we  would 
welcome  that. 

"We  have  no  desire  to  stay  in  Europe  ex- 
cept to  participate  in  the  defense  of  Europe. 
"Once  Europe  is  secure  and  feels  Itself 
secure,  then  the  United  States  has  400,000 
troops  there  and  we  would,  of  course,  want 
to  bring  them  botne. 

"We  do  not  desire  to  Influence  or  domi- 
nate. What  we  desire  to  do  is  to  see  Europe 
and  the  United  States  together  engaged  in 
the  struggle  In  otbw  parts  of  the  world. 

"We  cannot  possibly  surrlre  If  Europe  and 
the  United  States  are  rich  and  proeperoxu 
and  isolated. 


"We  are  asUng  that  Z^urope  together, 
united,  join  In  the  great  effort  and  I  am 
hopeful  they  wUl,  because,  aXter  »Xi,  that  has 
been  the  policy  of,  as  I  say.  a  great  many 
Europeans  for  a  great  many  years. 

"Now,  when  euooess  is  In  sight,  we  <kmt 
want  to  see  thU  great  partnership  dissolved." 
The  fact  Is — and  this  Is  clearly  Implied  by 
the  President — ^that  the  American  presence 
in  Europe  Is  not  merely  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Europeans.  It  Is  there  because  the  se- 
ciirlty  of  Europe  Is  essential  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  a  fact,  too — and  not  many  Americans 
are  aware  of  this — that  today  the  United 
States  Is  the  strongest  mUltary  power  In 
Europe. 

Ironically,  it  Is  this  dominance  of  Ameri- 
can power  In  Etirope  that  has  posed  some 
real  dilemmas  for  us. 

The  more  secure  Europe  feels  under  the 
umbrella  of  American  protection,  the  more 
It  can  affortl  to  be  resentful  of  U.S.  power 
and  the  more  difficult  some  of  the  countries 
are  to  deal  with. 

And  Ironically,  too,  many  of  o\ir  problems 
In  Evu-ope  stem  from  our  successes  on  the 
International  scene. 

Because  we  were  able  to  deter  the  Russian 
squeeze  on  Berlin  and  to  call  the  Soviet  bluff 
on  Cuba,  the  Atlantic  alliance  began  to  in- 
dulge In  the  rare  luxury  of  relaxation. 

But  If  the  Russians  begin  to  heat  up  the 
Berlin  crisis  again,  the  alliance  no  doubt 
would  cast  aside  Its  dissensions  and  Join 
together  to  meet  the  threat. 

Thus  Europe  today  has  not  yet  become  the 
kind  of  a  Europe  this  country  has  envis- 
aged since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

Otir  basic  policy  has  been — and  still  is — 
to  encourage  Europe  to  vmlte  Itself  politi- 
cally and  economically  so  that  it  can  stand 
on  Its  own  feet  and.  with  the  productivity 
and  talents  of  its  people,  assume  some  of  the 
free  world  responsibilities  In  other  parts  of 
the  globe. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  the  United  States, 
with  some  help  from  Canada,  was  the  only 
one  pxilllng  the  20-mule-team  wagon.  Cnxt 
other  allies,  stlU  shaken  and  sick  from  the 
war,  were  riding  In  the  wagon. 

As  time  went  on  and  recuperation  came 
about  we  thought  some  of  these  allies  would 
get  out  of  the  wagon  and  help  pull.  But  It 
basnt  worked  out  exactly  that  way. 

President  Kennedy  himself  has  said  more 
than  once,  publicly  and  privately,  that  al- 
though the  United  States  has  only  6  percent 
of  the  world's  population,  it  is  carrying  by 
far  the  greatest  share  of  the  burden  of  the 
free  world  all  the  way  from  Berlin  to 
Saigon. 

The  American  presence  In  K\irope,  com- 
bined with  other  factors,  have  led  to  all 
kinds  of  difficulties  with  that  proud  and  im- 
perious Frenchman,  President  Charles  de 
Gaulle. 

Of  course.  If  you  were  a  Frenchman  In  uni- 
form you  might  be  consumed,  as  De  Gaulle 
is,  by  a  passion  to  rebuild  France's  military 
establishment  to  its  former  power  and  glory. 
If  you  were  a  Frenchman,  you,  too,  would 
want  a  nu<dear  force  of  your  own. 

But  the  trouble  with  De  Gaulle,  as  Wash- 
ington sees  it,  is  that  the  French  President  Is 
operating  from  weakness  rather  than  from 
strength.  He  is  Uylng  to  build  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  friends  and  not  his  enemies. 

De  Gaulle  wants  France  to  be  the  spokes- 
man for  all  of  Europe,  and  he  has  asked  for 
a  position  In  Europe  that  the  other  co\mtrles 
are  not  yet  ready  to  give  him. 

If  France  would  throw  itself  Into  the  drive 
for  a  really  united  Europe,  Washington  be- 
lieves, this  would  not  only  Increase  the  pres- 
tige of  France  but  all  of  Europe  as  well. 

De  Gaulle's  drive  for  an  independent  nu- 
clear force  and  his  veto  of  Britain's  entry 
Into  the  Common  Market  have  been  viewed 
by  some  as  fatal  blows  to  the  concept  of 
Western  allied  unity. 


There  have  been  complains,  too,  tiiat  the 
United  States  does  not  seek  to  deal  equally 
with  Europe  as  an  equal  partner. 

Replying  to  these  observations.  President 
Kennedy  said: 

"I  think  anyone  who  would  bother  to  fairly 
analyze  American  policy  in  the  last  15  years 
would  come  to  a  reverse  conclusion. 

"We  put  over  $60  billion  worth  of 
assistance  In  rebuilding  Europe.  We  sup- 
ported strongly  the  Common  Market,  Eura- 
tom  and  other  efforts  to  provide  lor  a  more 
unified  Europe,  which  provides  for  a  stronger 
Europe,  which  permits  Europe  to  speak  with 
a  stronger  voice,  to  accept  greater  responsi- 
bilities and  greater  burdens,  as  well  as  to 
take  advantage  of  greater  opportunities. 

"So  we  believe  in  a  steadUy  increasing  and 
growing  Europe.  We  felt  Britain  would  be 
an  effective  member  of  Europe. 

"And  It  was  our  hope  and  still  Is  our  hope, 
that  the  powerful  Europe,  joined  with  the 
power  of  the  North  American  Continent, 
would  provide  a  source  of  strength  in  this 
decade  which  would  permit  the  balance  of 
power  to  be  maintained  with  us,  and  would 
Inevitably  provide  for  an  attraction  to  the 
underdeveloped  world." 

For  nearly  20  years  American  policy  has 
cherished  the  vision  of  a  united  Europe 
whose  leaders  could  talk  the  same  language 
of  power  and  responslblUty  as  Its  own. 

Indeed,  during  the  early  years  of  that 
I>ollcy  there  was  little  conflict  between  its 
economic  and  political  aspects,  for  almost 
all  of  the  strategic  power  of  ti^e  West  was 
effectively  in  the  bands  of  the  United  Staiaa. 
But  nations,  like  people,  have  dreams  and 
sometimes  inordinate  pride,  and  strains  and 
stresses  began  to  develop  in  the  Atlantic 
alliance. 

Such  a  distinguished  European  statesman 
as  Paul-Henri  Spaak  of  Belgium,  former  sec- 
retary general  of  NATO,  believes  that  the 
Atlantic  aUiance  and  the  European  com- 
mvmity  are  going  through  the  moEt  seriow 
crisis  they  have  so  far  experienced. 

"One  of  their  members,  France — or  at  any 
rate  official  France — no  longer  beUeves  In 
the  two  basic  principles  which  led  to  tike 
formation  of  NATO  aiui  the  Common  Mar- 
ket." be  says. 

"It  no  longer  believes  that  the  defense  of 
the  free  world  is  Indivisible  and  it  U  looking 
for  a  substitute  formula.  It  also  does  noC 
believe   in   the   community   spirit. 

"We  are  thousands  of  miles  away  from  the 
concept  of  a  federated  Europe,  where  sack 
country  would  retain  its  basic  national  char- 
acteristics while  pooling  what  the  modem 
world  requires  must  be  handled  in  common 
International  policy,  defense  and  economic 
policy." 

Contrary  to  what  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr. 
Spaak  advocate.  President  De  OauUe's  con- 
cept of  £urc^>e  is  one  based  on  a  loose  con- 
federation of  states  on  the  Continent,  bar- 
ring Britain  and  Scandinavia,  dominated  by 
Prance  and  Germany,  but  under  Frencii 
hegemony. 

Indeed,  the  present  policy  of  France  strikes 
at  the  heart  of  President  Kennedy's  "grand 
design"  for  an  Atlantic  community  embrac- 
ing the  countries  of  Western  Europe  and 
America  north  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

He  rejects  the  U.6.  prcqxieal  for  a  mtUtl- 
lateral  nuclear  defense  force  for  Europe. 
Insisting  that  France  must  have  an  inde- 
pendent deterrent. 

And  he  engineered  the  France-German 
treaty  of  cooperation,  a  pact  regarded  as  the 
first  step  toward  construction  of  a  GauUi* 
Europe  of  states. 

But  Washington  still  Is  ooovlnoed  that 
De  Gaulle  Is  a  boulder  in  the  stream  and 
not  a  dam  to  further  progress  and  unity. 

Another  basic  problem  facing  the  United 
States  In  Europe  Is  the  future  of  Germany. 
Our  fundamental  poUcy  has  been  to  In- 
tegrate   Germany    so    deeply    Into    Western 
Europe,   both  polltlcany  and  economically. 
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th*t  Oermany  would  no  longer  be  a  threa; 
to  the  world. 

But  Waaiilngton  believes  that  the  United 
Statee  and  K\irope  must  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  a  policy  which  does  not  open  the  doc* 
to  an  eventiial  reunification  will  not  bring 
about  a  stable  Germany  Itself.  ] 

Authorities  In  our  country  are  not  conf 
vlnced  by  the  argument*  of  those  who  point 
out  that  Germany  lost  the  war;  that  It  ha$ 
two  different  social  systems,  and  that  the 
realities  of  division  must  be  recogni«ed. 

To  follow  this  course.  It  Is  argued  here, 
would  expose  the  world  to  great  dangers. 
The  way  for  reunification  In  a  peaceful  manf 
ner  should  be  left  open.  ' 

The  reunification  of  Germany.  It  Is  pointed 
out.  Is  something  like  heaven.  Everyone 
wants  to  end  there,  but  no  one  Is  in  a  hurry 
to  get  there.  J 

This  observation  rests  upon  a  host  of  fearj- 
West  Germany  fears  that  the  test  ban  treaty 
signed  by  BrlUin,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  may  prove  a  itlnd  of  ft 
Munich.  The  British  fear  that  German  ob^ 
session  with  reunification  could  produce  ft 
GaulUst  Western  Europe.  j 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  confident!^ 
believes  that  European  progress  toward  xinlj- 
ty.  in  spite  of  Its  difficulties,  has  beeh 
among  the  most  constructive  and  promising 
achievements  of  the  postwar  period.  j 

A  united  Bxirope  would  eliminate  the  frlq- 
tions  and  Jealousies  that  have  been  the 
cause  erf  so  many  past  conflicts — confllclis 
that  on  two  occasions  have  embroiled  tl^ 
entire  world  in  catastrophe.  j 

It  should  thus  be  able  to  play  the  ro^ 
of  an  eqxial  partner  with  the  United  State*, 
carrying  Its  full  share  of  the  common  re- 
sponsibilities Imposed  by  history  on  thte 
economically  advanced  people  of  the  free 
world.  I 

The  basis  for  such  a  partnership  is  har(d 
economic  fact :  In  the  North  Atlantic  world-t- 
Western  E\irope  and  North  America — 90  pe 
cent  of  all  free  world  industrial  strength  Is 
concentrated,   as   well   as  the  great  bulk 
the  free  world's  technical  skill   and  know] 
edge. 

These  combined  resources  must  be  put 
the   defense  and   advancement   of  the  fr( 
world. 

In  his  historic  speech  July  4  last  year  it 
Philadelphia,  President  Kennedy  pointed  oi»t 
that  the  nations  of  Western  Europe,  loqg 
divided  by  feuds  more  bitter  than  any  whl(^ 
existed  among  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  afe 
Joining  together,  seeking  to  find  freedom  in 
diversity  and  unity  In  strength. 

After  asserting  that  the  building  of  the 
Atlantic  partnership  will  not  be  cheap  t>r 
easily  finished,  the  President  spoke  the^ 
stirring  words: 

"But  I  will  say  here  and  now  on  this  diy 
of  Independence  that  the  United  States  will 
be  ready  for  a  declaration  of  interdepend- 
ence— that  we  will  be  prepared  to  dlscilBS 
with  a  united  Evirope  the  ways  and  meahs 
of  forming  a  concrete  Atlantic  partnershl|p. 


ance.    I  submit  a  concurrent  resolution 
commemorating  that  fact. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  62)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 

Whereas  In  1835,  during  the  administration 
of  President  Martin  Van  Buren  and  while 
the  24th  Congress  was  in  session,  Monticello 
College  for  Girls  was  founded  at  Godfrey, 
nilnois,  as  a  private  educational  institution; 
and 

Whereas  Monticello  College  has  been  a  true 
and  continuing  example  of  free  enterprise  in 
the  educational  field;  and 

Whereas  during  the  long  period  of  its  op- 
eration, Monticello  College  has  met  its  re- 
sponslbUltles  In  the  traditional  American 
spirit  by  keeping  fully  abreast  of  progress  In 
the  cultural  and  classical  fields,  expanding 
its  facilities  without  governmental  assistance, 
contributing  in  constructive  fashion  to  the 
cultural  needs  of  the  community  which  it 
serves,  and  serving  as  an  Inspiration  to  small 
colleges  everywhere  in  their  struggle  to  sur- 
vive and  meet  the  education  needs  of  the 
day;   and 

Whereas  Monticello  College,  with  a  student 
body  of  three  hundred  and  fifty,  has  op- 
erated within  a  balanced  budget,  retired  its 
bonded  obUgatlons,  Improved  teachers' 
salaries,  liberalized  employee  benefits,  and 
strengthened  Its  academic  standards  without 
the  benefit  of  large  donations  and  without 
public  funds;  and 

Whereas  on  October  18,  1963,  Monticello 
College  win  hold  formal  dedication  cere- 
monies for  a  new  facility  to  be  known  as 
Hatheway  Hall  in  which  It  will  sponsor  pro- 
fessional programs  as  a  part  of  Its  cultural 
services:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  hereby  extends  Its  greet- 
ings and  fellcltotlons  to  Monticello  College 
at  Godfrey,  Illinois,  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
dedication  of  Hatheway  Hall  on  October  18, 
1963,  and  expresses  its  recognition  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  achievements  Monticello 
College  has  made  in  the  educational  field, 
the  courage  and  vision  of  Its  trustees  and 
faculty  who  have  carried  on  In  the  great  self- 
help  tradition  of  America,  and  the  example 
which  It  has  set  for  educators  and  commu- 
nities In  all  the  land. 


MONTICELLO  COLLEGE.  ILLINOI$ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tte 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for{  2 
minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  dn 
October  18,  there  will  be  a  dedication  in 
the  little  town  of  Godfrey,  111.,  of  a  new 
hall  for  Monticello  College,  which  was 
established  when  Martin  Van  Buren  was 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
24th  Congress  was  in  session.  That  cul- 
tural enterprise  has  been  continued 
from  that  day  to  this,  and  has  been  sus- 
tained without  any  Government  assi^t- 


TAX  BILL  HEARINGS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
began  hearings  on  the  tax  bill.  In  his 
opening  statement,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  made  a  fac- 
tual statement  showing  the  unfoldment, 
in  time  periods,  of  the  recommendations 
for  tax  legislation  and  how  long  it  re- 
quired before  the  bill  ever  came  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

The  statement  has  been  very  carefully 
prepared.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  Senator  Hahry  P.  Byrd 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  today  Is 
starting  public  hearings  on  HJl.  8363  to  re- 
duce Individual  and  corporate  income  taxes 
and  make  numerous  other  changes  in  the 
Federal  Tax  Code. 

The  first  witness  in  open  session  will  be 
the  Honorable  Douglas  Dillon,  Secretary  of 


the  Treasury,  who  Is  here  to  advocate  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  discuss  Its  provisions,  and 
perhaps  to  suggest  certain  changes  he  thinks 
should  be  made. 

Before  the  Secretary  presents  his  state- 
ment, the  Chair  thinks  It  is  appropriate 
briefly  to  review  the  rate  of  progress  that  has 
been  made  on  this  bUl  to  date — both  In  the 
Finance  Conunlttee  and  elsewhere. 
The  facts  are : 

The  President,  In  a  message  to  Congress  on 
April  21,  1961 — 30  months  ago — announced 
that  he  had  directed  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  prepare  recommendations  for  com- 
prehensive tax  legislation. 

It  took  the  executive  branch  21  months  to 
prepare  the  recommendations.  They  were 
made  to  Congress  in  the  President's  tax  mes- 
sage of  January  24,  1963. 

The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means — which  implements  the  constitutional 
resfKjnslblllty  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  originating  revenue  legislation — 
started  hearings  and  consideration  of  the 
President's  recommendations  on  February  6. 
1963.     That  was  8  months  ago. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  reported 
a  bill — previously  unavailable  to  either  the 
Finance  Committee,  or  the  public — on  Sep- 
tember 13.     That  was  a  month  ago. 

A  week  later  on  September  19.  1963.  the 
House  Rules  Committee  reported  the  tax 
bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  House  debated  the  bill,  under  a  closed 
rule,  for  2  days — September  24  and  25. 

The  pending  bill  (H.R.  8363)  was  referred 
to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  That  was  15  days  ago.  Includ- 
ing Saturdays  and  Sundays.  The  committee 
cleared  Its  calendar  of  other  matters  on 
October  1,  preparatory  to  consideration  of 
the  tax  bin. 

On  the  same  day  the  committee  deter- 
mined procedure  for  consideration  of  the 
bill;  and  the  procedure  being  followed  was 
adopted  by  a  committee  vote  of  12  to  4. 

The  procedure  adopted  represents  virtu- 
ally no  change  from  committee  practice  on 
major  tax  legislation  for  30  years  to  my 
knowledge,  under  Chairman  Pat  Harrison, 
Walter  George,  and  Eugene  Milllkin. 

The  only  variation  In  the  procedure  has 
been  to  sUrt  a  briefing  of  committee  mem- 
bers on  provisions  in  the  House  bill  by  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  advised  of  this  change,  and  his 
reaction  was  favorable. 

This  U  a  major  tax  bUl.  It  covers  304 
p>ages.  It  contains  234  proposals  to  amend 
the  complex  tax  code,  and  it  would  add  7  new 
provisions.  It  wovild  Involve  every  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  taxpayer  in  the  country. 
It  should  not  be  considered  lightly.  It  can- 
not be  considered  hurriedly. 

The  Finance  Committee  cannot  overlook 
the  fact  that  Its  members  and  the  public — 
Including  the  lawyers  and  accoxmtants  who 
represent  taxpayers — have  had  relatively 
little  opportunity  to  study  the  actual  provi- 
sions In  the  bin  as  reported  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee;  and  there  have  been  no 
public  hearings  on  them. 

This  committee  has  always  given  the  public 
a  reasonable  opportunity  to  be  heard  on 
major  legislation  before  It. 

This  was  done  last  year  when  the  ad- 
ministration's 1962  tax  bill  was  before  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  the  committee's 
examination  led  to  substantial  changes,  some 
at  the  request  of  the  administration,  itself. 
And  the  bill  was  passed  as  amended. 

The  same  procedure  was  followed,  also  last 
year,  with  respect  to  the  administration's 
reciprocal  trade  expansion  bill. 

On  August  13,  1962.  more  than  a  year  ago, 
when  the  President,  in  a  nationwide  broad- 
cast, said  tax  bill  recommendations  would 
be  submitted  to  Congress  In  January  1963, 
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he  took  the  position  that  there  was  no  need 
for  a  "quickie"  tax  bill  at  that  time. 

In  that  same  broadcast  he  said  there  was 
no  Indication  of  a  recession,  and  that  there 
was  "every  reason  for  confidence." 

He  repeated  these  views  In  a  major  tax 
program  speech  before  the  New  York  Eco- 
nomic Club  on  December  14.   1962. 

In  his  tax  message  of  January  24,  this  year, 
the  President  said  the  revisions  he  proposed 
were  "not  motivated  by  any  threat  of  Im- 
minent recession,"  and  his  recommendations 
could  be  met  under  the  January  1,  1964  ef- 
fective date  m  the  blU,  if  enacted. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  consid- 
ered the  President's  recommendations  over 
a  period  of  some  7  months.  It  took  4,000 
pages  of  testimony   in  7  volumes. 

To  date  the  bill,  as  reported  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  and  passed  by  the 
House,  has  been  before  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee 2  weeks.  And.  to  date,  some  140  requests 
for  time  to  be  heard  have  been  received. 
Their  testimony  will  be  received  in  accord- 
ance with  committee  policy  of  long  standing. 
The  first  of  the  witnesses  In  public  hearing 
Is  Secretary  DUlon. 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse  1,  the  Senator  In  charge  of 
the  bill  and  in  control  of  the  time,  would 
be  willing  to  yield  to  me  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes,  I  should  like  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  Senate  proceed  to 
consider  a  joint  resolution  which  is  non- 
controversial.  I  understand  that  it  was 
reported  favorably,  from  the  subcommit- 
tee by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Texas 
IMr.  Tower],  and  from  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett!. The  joint  resolution  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield. 


ADDITIONAL  HOUSING   FOR  THE 
ELDERLY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing bill  be  set  aside,  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  539.  House  Joint  Resolution  724. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  724)  to  provide  addi- 
tional housing  for  the  elderly. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record  a 
statement  covering  the  details  of  this 
particular  measure,  which  I  understand 
was  reported  unanimously  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

WHAT   THE    BILL    WOULD    DO 

House  Joint  Resolution  724,  as  amended 
by  the  committee,  would  authorize  the  Ex- 
propriation of  an  additional  $60  million  for 
loans  to  nonprofit  corporations  and  consunxer 


cooperatives  to  provide  housing  for  the  el- 
derly. Of  the  $26  mlUlon  authorized  In  exist- 
ing law,  $160  million  has  been  appropriated, 
all  of  which  has  been  committed.  The  budg- 
et requests  for  fiscal  year  1964  included  $126 
million  for  this  program.  The  $50  miUlon 
which  would  be  authorized  by  House  Joint 
Resolution  724.  as  amended,  is  needed  to  sup- 
plement the  remaining  $75  million  author- 
ized under  existing  law  to  meet  this  request. 
A  letter  from  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  expressing  the  administration  en- 
dorsement of  the  resolution  is  included  in 
this  report. 

Committee  action 

As  Introduced.  House  Joint  Resolution  724 
would  have  authorized  the  appropriation  of 
$75  million,  the  amount  originally  requested 
by  the  administration  at  the  time  of  the 
budget  message.  Since  then  it  has  been 
found  that  the  carryover  of  existing  authori- 
zation from  the  previous  fiscal  year  was 
larger  than  expected  so  that  only  $50  million 
would  be  needed  for  the  rest  of  this  fiscal 
year  and  the  committee  amendment  reduced 
the  new  authorization  accordingly. 

DESCRIPTION   OF  THE  PROGRAM 

Section  202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  au- 
thorized a  new  program  of  direct  loans  on 
liberal  terms  to  provide  housing  for  elderly 
people  designed  to  meet  their  special  needs 
at  rents  which  they  can  afford.  The  Interest 
rate  on  these  loans,  currently  3%  percent,  is 
set  by  a  formula  which  reflects  the  cost  of 
money  to  the  Government,  and  the  term  may 
be  as  long  as  50  years.  Eligible  sponsors  are 
limited  to  nonprofit  corporations,  consumer 
cooperatives,  and  certain  public  bodies  (ex- 
cluding public  housing  authorities).  This 
financing  makes  it  possible  to  provide  hous- 
ing which  rents  for  approximately  $20  a 
month  less  per  dwelling  unit  than  projects 
financed  through  regular  private  sources. 
There  has  been  a  marked  Increase  In  activity 
under  the  program  since  enactment  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1961.  In  the  past  2y2  years 
cumulative  applications  have  risen  from 
5,000  units  to  over  36,000  units  and  98  per- 
cent of  the  fund  reservations  under  the  pro- 
gram have  been  made  in  this  period. 

The  housing  for  the  elderly  direct  loan 
program  is  administered  by  the  Community 
Facilities  Administration  in  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency.  The  housing  is  de- 
signed and  constructed  to  meet  the  physical 
and  other  special  needs  of  the  elderly.  To 
carry  out  the  provision  in  the  law  that  the 
program  should  serve  the  needs  of  those  of 
modest  Income,  eligibility  for  occupancy  has 
been  limited  by  administrative  action  to 
elderly  couples  whose  Incomes  range  between 
$2,500  and  $4,800  a  year  and  for  single  elderly 
persons  whose  Incomes  are  between  $2,000 
and  $4,000  a  year. 

As  of  July  31,  1963.  the  program  showed  the 
following  progress : 


T/oan  rtsiervalion  (net)  — 

Filial  loan  agre«'ineiits 

I'lider  const  ruction... 
Completed 


Proj- 

UnlU 

ects 

125 

13. 149 

68 

6.357 

24 

2.721 

18 

1.033 

Federal 
IcMU 


$140,005  000 
70.421.000 
32.508,000 
10.364,000 


It  should  be  pointed  out  that  there  is  no 
conflict  between  this  program  and  the  assist- 
ance for  housing  for  the  elderly  provided  by 
FHA  mortgage  Insurance  under  section  231  of 
the  National  Housing  Act.  The  FHA  Insur- 
ance program  which  Is  available  to  regular 
profltmaking  sponsors,  as  well  as  nonproflt 
organizations.  Is  designed  to  help  those  who 
can  afford  the  higher  rents  required  under 
private  financing.  In  contrast,  the  direct 
loan  program  Is  restricted  to  those  of  modest 
incomes  who  frequently  find  it  impossible  to 
obtain  suitable  hoiising  without  this  kind  of 
assistance. 


NEED    FO«    HOUSING    FOB    THE    ELOEKLT 

By  1980.  it  Is  anticipated  that  there  will 
be  at  least  30  million  people  62  years  of  age 
and  over,  compared  to  21  miUion  at  present. 
A  far  greater  proportion  of  senior  citizens 
live  In  Inferior  housing  than  is  true  of 
younger  persons.  One-fourth  of  those  60 
and  over  do  not  have  housing  of  their  own 
but  live  with  relatives,  in  lodging  houses,  or 
In  Institutions.  The  available  evidence  in- 
dicates that  older  people  live  with  their 
relatives  generally  not  from  choice,  but  be- 
cause of  financial  necessity  or  need  for  some 
care.  Of  those  who  live  in  their  own  homes 
where  the  head  of  the  famUy  is  65  years  of 
age  or  over.  30  percent  live  in  homes  which 
are  in  dilapidated  or  deteriorated  condition 
or  lack  some  or  all  plumbing  facilities.  In 
addition,  many  elderly  people  live  in  housing 
which  is  standard  but  unsafe  for  them,  too 
large,  too  costly  to  maintain,  and  inefficient 
for  the  special  needs  that  occur  with  age. 

As  a  group,  the  aged  of  the  Nation  are  in 
the  low  or  moderate  income  categories.  The 
median  money  income  of  the  people  over  65 
Is  only  half  of  that  of  those  under  65.  About 
half  of  the  elderly  families  have  an  income 
less  than  $3,000  a  year  including  a  third  with 
less  than  $2,000  a  year.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  scale,  only  16  percent  have  more  than 
$7,000  a  year.  Single  individuals  are  in  the 
most  desperate  category — half  of  them  have 
less  than  $1,050  a  year. 

The  direct  loan  program  fills  an  Important 
need  in  this  field.  For  many  families  this 
kind  of  aid  represents  the  only  opportunity 
to  find  housing  with  the  design  features 
needed  by  the  elderly  and  which  Is  In  a  suit- 
able area  with  congenial  neighbors.  In  fact, 
many  of  the  exUtlng  projects  have  been 
sponsored  by  chtirches,  cooperatives,  and 
groups,  such  as  teachers  associations,  which 
assures  the  success  of  the  projects  both  fi- 
nancially and  in  terms  of  the  satisfaction  of 
our  senior  citizens  who  live  there. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  understand  that 
there  has  been  a  reduction  In  the  amount 
that  would  be  authorized. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    The    Senator    Is 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  joint  resolution 
Is  In  the  nature  of  a  stopgap  measure 
until  the  subject  can  have  further  exam- 
ination. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  It  Is  my  further  understand- 
ing that  the  joint  resolution  has  been 
brought  in  line  with  the  resolution  as  it 
passed  the  House. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  is  open  to  amendment. 
If  there  Is  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  Is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  724) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.         

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  If  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  would  like  now  to  Indicate  to  the 
Senate  the  measures  that  will  be  pur- 
sued during  the  next  few  days. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  due 
to  a  misunderstanding,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
E«vnfl.  who  intended  to  make  some 
speeches  yesterday,  seems  to  have  been 
foreclosed  because  of  the  leadership 
agreement  to  go  over  to  Tuesday  and 
not  to  meet  yesterday. 

In  all  fairness  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  who  has  been  most  co- 
operative and  helpful.  I  believe  he 
should  be  assured  that  he  will  have  avail- 
able as  much  time  as  he  needs  to  bring 
out  the  points  that  he  wishes,  regard- 
less of  the  limitation  to  which  the  Sen- 
ate has  agreed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  his  generosity. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  believe  the  Senator 
gave  me  the  same  assurance.  Obvious- 
ly I  shall  require  more  time  than  is. 
available  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement.  When  I  discussed  the  sub- 
ject with  the  majority  leader,  he  Indi- 
cated to  me  very  definitely  that  such 
time  as  I  might  need  would  be  available. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  la 
correct.  Additional  time  will  be  avail-i 
able. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will  con-l 
sider  all  day  today  Calendar  No.  535,  thei 
bill  H.R.  6143.  to  authorize  asslstanca 
to  public  and  other  nonprofit  institution^ 
of  higher  education  in  financing  the  In-i 
struction,  rehabilitation,  or  improve- 
ment of  needed  academic  and  related  fa- 
cilities in  imdergraduate  and  graduate 
institutions.  Because  of  unusual  per-, 
sonal  circumstances,  it  Is  anticipated, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  minoritjj 
leader  and  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  that  a^ 
the  conclusion  of  business  today — and  1 
hope  the  session  will  be  a  long  one — that 
the  pending  business  will  be  put  ove^ 
until  Monday  next.  ; 

It  is  anticipated  that  tomorrow  th9 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  534,  S.  649,  to  amend 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Actl 
as  amended,  to  establish  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
to  increase  grants  for  construction  of 
municipal  sewage  treatment  works,  tO 
provide  financial  assistance  to  munlcl* 
palities  and  others  for  the  separation  of 
combined  sewers,  to  authorize  the  is- 
suance of  regulations  to  aid  in  prevent* 
ing.  controlling,  and  abating  poUuUon 
of  interstate  or  navigable  waters,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Following  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  534.  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  th* 
ccMisideration  of  the  following  bill^, 
though  not  necessarily  in  the  order  lA 
which  I  shall  state  them : 

CaleiKlar  No.  423,  S.  1543.  to  repeal 
that  portion  of  the  act  of  March  3.  1893, 
which  prohibits  the  employment  in  any 
Government  service  or  by  any  ofQcei: 
of  the  District  of  Coliunbia.  of  any  emf 
ployee  of  the  Pinkerton  Detective  Agency 
or  any  similar  agency. 

Calendar  No.  424.  HJl.  4638.  to  prof 
mote  the  orderly  transfer  of  the  executive 
power  in  connection  with  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  office  of  a  President  suid 
the  inauguration  of  a  new  President. 


Calendar  No.  458.  S.  283.  to  amend  the 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956. 

Calendar  No.  482.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 192.  relating  to  the  validity  of  cer- 
tain rice  acreage  allotments  for  1962  and 
prior  crop  years. 

There  are  other  measures  on  the  cal- 
endar. I  believe  the  total  ntunber  is  18. 
But  because  of  various  holds  and  ques- 
tions which  have  been  raised,  at  the 
moment  the  leadership  is  not  prepared  to 
say  that  they  will  be  brought  up  this 
week,  although  I  should  Uke  a  little  lee- 
way in  that  respect. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  pending  bill  will 
then  be  laid  aside  at  the  end  of  today? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Tomorrow  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  consider  the  water  jx)llu- 
tion  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  dis- 
pose of  as  many  amendments  as  possible 
to  the  bill  H.R.  6143  today,  and  that  no 
Senator  will  take  advantage  of  the  fact 
that,  because  of  circumstances  over 
which  no  one  had  any  control,  the  bill 
must  be  put  over  vmtil  the  following 
Monday  at  the  conclusion  of  today's 
business. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  most 
respectfully  inform  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  that  tonight  there  will  be 
a  testimonial  dinner  given  for  our  great 
former  President.  General  Eisenhower.  I 
believe  it  starts  at  a  reasonably  early 
hour.  I  make  that  statement  only  to 
provide  a  guideline  with  relation  to  the 
end  of  the  session  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  shall  keep  that 
event  in  mind  and  do  what  we  can  to  see 
that  the  proper  precautions  are  taken. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

FOREIGN  AID  ASSISTANCE  TO  LATIN 
AMERICAN  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  appropriate  reference,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  re- 
ceived out  of  order,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MoBSE]  calling  for  the  denial  of  diplo- 
matic recognition  smd  the  canceling  of 
US.  assistance  programs  to  regimes  es- 
tablished by  military  juntas,  and  also 
authorizing  the  President  to  cooperate 
with  and  assist  any  nation  or  group  of 
nations  in  Latin  America  in  the  pro- 
tection of  Its  territorial  Integrity  and 
political  independence  from  aggression 
or  subversion  by  any  nation  or  from  any 
source  controlled  by  international  com- 
munism. 

The  analogy  between  my  resolution 
and  the  resolution  relating  to  the  repell- 
ing of  communism  from  the  Near  East  Is 
a  very  real  one.  My  reason  for  submit- 
ting the  resolution,  together  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse], 
which  is  a  sense  resolution  Is  that  our 
problem  in  Latin  America  Is  not  only  to 
discourage  military  takeovers  of  con- 
stitutionally elected  governments,  but 
also  to  prevent  a  Communist  infiltration 
or  subversion  which  can  succeed  as  a 
military  takeover,  or  otherwise,  to  en- 


able the  government  In  office,  imder  the 
constitution  of  a  particular  country,  to 
appeal  to  the  United  States  for  help 
before  It  Is  ousted  by  a  military  coup. 
That  is  precisely  the  character  and  In- 
tent of  the  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
Near  East. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  "lock  the  door 
after  the  horse  has  been  stolen"  is  not 
the  full  remedy  that  we  need,  namely,  to 
deny  recognition  and  to  cancel  aid  pro- 
grams. Nations  which  find  their  con- 
stitutional governments  jeopardized 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  turn  to  the 
United  States  for  help  before  they  are  in 
an  irretrievable  situation.  I  make  that 
statement  because  classically  in  history 
military  juntas,  which  deprive  the  peo- 
ple of  any  hope  of  self-determination 
and  self-government,  inevitably  turn  to 
extremism,  either  of  the  right  or  the 
left.  Castroism  being  what  It  is  in 
Latin  America,  the  danger  of  leftist 
takeovers  following  takeovers  by  military 
juntas  is  real. 

So  the  resolution  which  I  submit  is  a 
"sense"  resolution.  It  differs  from  the 
idea  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  for  an  absolute  prohibition  of 
aid  to  the  junta  takeover  governments 
which  he  will  propose  as  an  amendment 
to  the  foreign  aid  bill.  The  Senator  finds 
it  entirely  consistent  also  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  in  the  form  in 
which  I  have  proposed  to  the  Senate. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  subject 
will  have  the  urgent  consideration  it  de- 
serves. A  great  part  of  Latin  America 
is  in  Jeopardy.  There  have  been  too 
many  military  takeovers  in  recent 
months,  capped  by  those  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  and  in  Honduras.  The  way 
to  deal  with  the  problem  is  not  only  to 
make  it  xmprofitable  for  the  regimes 
which  take  over,  but  also  to  give  the 
President,  at  the  request  of  a  consti- 
tutional government,  the  authority  to 
utilize  every  resource  of  the  United 
States  to  help  that  government  before  it 
is  taken  over. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  President  has 
the  type  of  authority  I  have  mentioned 
here  under  the  constitution,  but  Presi- 
dents are  reluctant  to  invoke  such  au- 
thority without  the  assurance  that  Con- 
gress is  in  back  of  them.  The  considera- 
tion of  this  sense-of-the-Congress  reso- 
lution is  to  enable  the  Congress  to  pro- 
pose to  the  President  the  policy  which 
it  will  support  in  Latin  America. 

The  dangers  are  real  and  present,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  our  present  stand 
and  policy  are  inadequate  to  meet  them. 
Therefore,  I  have  offered  this  resolution 
as  an  opportunity  for  considering  a  new 
and  more  effective  policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  concurrent 
resolution  will  have  consideration  by  the 
Senate  and  early  action— perhaps  on 
the  foreign  aid  bUl,  to  which  it  could  be 
offered  as  an  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution and  an  editorial  entitled  "Limit- 
ing Foreign  Policy"  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  October  15  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and.  with- 
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out  objection,  the  editorial  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  63)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  constitutionally  elected  gov- 
ernments of  the  Dominican  Republic.  Hon- 
duras and  of  four  other  Latin  American  na- 
tions have  been  overthrown  by  military  force 
within  the  last  eighteen  months;  and 

Whereas  a  prime  objective  of  the  United 
States  in  its  AUlance  for  Progress  program 
and  In  Its  relations  with  the  nations  of  Latin 
America  Is  to  strengthen  freedom  by  uphold- 
ing the  right  of  self-determination,  respect 
for  constitutions  and  the  authority  of  elec- 
ted legitimate  governments;  and 

Whereas  control  by  military  Juntas  under- 
mines the  confidence  of  the  people  In  self- 
determination  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment, creates  Instability  and  establishes 
conditions  fertile  for  subversion  or  Infil- 
tration by  the  forces  of  International  com- 
munism which  are  present  and  are  seeking 
just  such  opportunities  in  Latin  America; 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  It  is 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  diplomatic  recog- 
nition of  regimes  established  by  military 
Juntas  should  be  denied  and  U.S.  assistance 
programs  should  be  cancelled;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  President  be  and  here- 
by is  authorized,  consonant  with  the  treaty 
obligations  of  the  United  States  and  the 
actions  and  recommendations  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  and  the  United 
Nations,  to  cooperate  with  and  assist  any 
nation  or  group  of  nations  in  Latin  America 
In  the  protection  of  Its  territorial  Integrity 
and  political  Independence  from  aggression 
or  subversion  by  any  nation  or  from  any 
source  controlled  by  International  conmiu- 
Ism. 

Sec.  2.  The  authority  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion shall  expire  when  the  President  shall 
determine  that  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  nations  In  the  general  area  of  Latin 
America  are  reasonably  assured  by  Interna- 
tional conditions  created  by  actions  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  the  United 
Nations  or  otherwise;  or  sooner  by  joint 
resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  editorial  presented  by  Mr.  Javits 
is  as  follows: 

LmrriNG    Foriign    Policy 

Congressional  encroachments  on  the  Chief 
Executive's  conduct  of  foreign  policy  can  be 
harmful — even  dangerous — through  limiting 
his  flexibility  of  decision  and  action.  The 
most  recent  development  in  this  direction  Is 
Senator  Watnk  Morses  well-intentioned 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  to  pro- 
hibit Alliance  for  Progress  assistance  to  those 
Latin  American  countries  where  legitimate 
governments  have  been  overthrown  by  the 
military. 

It  can  be  conceded  that  such  countries 
should  normally  not  be  recipients  of  U.S.  aid, 
but  a  congressional  prohibition  is  not  the 
way  to  handle  the  matter.  There  should,  at 
the  very  least,  be  a  discretionary  clause  leav- 
ing It  up  to  the  President  to  decide  when  and 
If  a  ban  on  such  aid  is  to  be  applied.  It 
would  be  still  better  If  the  Senate  confined 
Itself  to  a  resolution,  merely  giving  Its  opin- 
ion. 

Last  year  the  Hlckenlooper  amendment  was 
attached  to  the  foreign  aid  bill.  It  provided 
for  stopping  aid  altogether  to  countries  where 
American  properties  were  confiscated  without 
compensation  or  negotiation  within  6 
months.  Thanks  to  a  loophole.  It  was  pos- 
sible to  avoid  the  application  of  this  amend- 
ment In  the  case  of  Brazil,  but  not  In  the  case 
of  Ceylon.     Another  problem  may  now  arise 


with  Argentina,  where  the  new  Illia  govern- 
ment, which  the  United  States  wants  to  help, 
is  planning  measures  against  American  oil 
mvestments. 

Congress  also  legislated  last  year  to  pre- 
vent most-favored-natlon  treatment  from  be- 
ing extended  to  Communist  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia.  The  measure  was  fortunately 
amended  to  give  the  President  discretionary 
power  In  respect  to  the  two  countries;  but 
this  year  the  bill  as  it  now  stands,  after  pas- 
sage by  the  House,  again  contains  such  a  pro- 
hibition. Presiunably,  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  will  modify  It,  but 
meanwhile  our  relations  with  Eastern  Europe 
are  unnecessarily  hampered  and  the  Presi- 
dent Is  helpless. 

Measures  of  this  sort  are  Indirect  ways  of 
making  foreign  policy.  Under  our  system  of 
government.  It  is  for  the  President,  assisted 
by  the  State  Department  and  other  executive 
agencies,  and  not  for  Congress,  to  be  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs. 

Mr.  MORSE  subsequently  said,  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  1  minute  from 
the  time  on  the  bill,  to  comment  upon  the 
"sense"  resolution  on  military  juntas  In 
Latin  America  about  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  spoke.  As  the  Senator  knows,  I 
am  delighted  to  associate  myself  with 
him  on  the  resolution  he  has  submitted. 
I  agree  v^ith  evei-y  observation  the  Sena- 
tor made. 

KONRAD   ADENAUER 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
tirement of  Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer 
marks  the  end  of  an  era  in  world  history 
as  well  as  In  the  history  of  Germany.  He 
has  served  his  nation  In  a  critically  his- 
toric hour  with  dignity  and  distinction, 
and  we  in  the  United  States — especially 
those  of  us  in  political  life — appreciate 
the  great  contribution  he  has  made  in 
advancing  the  aims  of  the  Western  Al- 
liance and  in  strengthening  the  cause  of 
peace  throughout  the  world. 

In  the  days  when  the  contrast  between 
the  new  Germany  and  the  old  Germany 
was  being  weighed  In  the  balance,  this 
extraordinary  devotion  and  dedication 
to  the  finest  traditions  of  the  free  world 
proved  equal  to  the  challenge.  Chan- 
cellor Adenauer  faced  many  difficult  de- 
cisions: on  the  questions  of  postwar  re- 
habilitation and  readjustment,  on  resti- 
tution for  Jews  and  others  whom  the 
Nazi  regime  had  so  wantonly  destroyed 
and  despoiled,  on  the  reunification  of 
Germany  and  on  the  freedom  of  Berlin. 
Under  his  leadership  Germany  has  re- 
turned to  the  family  of  democratic  na- 
tions as  a  powerful  and  increasingly  re- 
spected member.  The  free  world  was 
fortunate  indeed  to  have  had  at  the  helm 
in  Germany  during  these  decisive  post- 
war decades  a  man  with  the  outstand- 
ing abilities  and  wisdom  and  vision  of 
Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer.  We  honor 
him  for  his  love  of  freedom  and  wish 
him  many  more  years  of  good  health 
and  productive  life  in  which  to  see  his 
efforts  come  to  full  fruition. 

Many  fine  tributes  have  been  paid  to 
Chancellor  Adenauer  and  I  am  sure  that 
further  tributes  will  be  made  here  on  the 
Senate  floor;  the  German  magazine  Der 
Spiegel  has  published  a  special  edition 
dedicated  to  the  career  of  the  Chan- 
cellor.   Many  of  our  outstanding  Amer- 


icans have  contributed  statements  of 
tribute  to  Dr.  Adenauer  to  this  special 
edition.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  the  state- 
ments of  former  President  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower,  Ambassador  David  K.  E. 
Bruce,  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  Gen.  Lauris  Nor- 
stad.  Senator  Everett  McICinley  Ehrksen, 
former  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
and  Henry  R.  Luce,  publisher  of  Time, 
Life,  and  Fortune,  which  appeared  in 
Der  Spiegel,  Hamburg,  on  October  9. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Replying  to  your  telegram.  It  Is  a  privilege 
to  express  through  your  magazine,  a  simple 
tribute  to  my  good  friend  Konrad  Adenauer, 
as  he  relinquishes  the  post  of  ChanceUor  of 
the  German  Federated  RepubUc.  The  laying 
down  of  his  high  office  by  Chancellor 
Adenauer  wlU  mark  the  passing  from  official 
life  of  a  towering  International  figure.  As 
the  postwar  leader  of  his  nation  he  has 
stood  firmly  with  those  of  all  nations  who 
have  championed  human  liberty  sind  dignity 
and  have  opposed  Communist  penetration 
In  whatever  guise  It  might  assume.  I  have 
long  admired,  respected  and  liked  the  Chan- 
cellor and  have  profited  immeasurably  from 
his  keen  analyses  of  international  problems 
and  his  wise  counsel  concerning  desirable 
courses  of  action.  With  his  myriad  of  friends 
and  admirers  I  salute  the  inspiring  record 
of  leadership  he  has  left  to  freedom-loving 
people  everywhere  and  wish  him  many  years 
of  happiness  In  his  retirement. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 


I  am  delighted  over  the  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  Chancellor  Adenauer  as  he  retires 
from  office. 

It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  overestimate  the 
contribution  he  has  made  not  only  to  his 
country,  but  to  the  world,  by  his  success- 
ful conduct  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

No  statesman  could  have  l>een  confronted 
by  more  difficult  problems  which,  for  solu- 
tion, demanded  the  highest  gifts  of  political 
Imagination,  as  well  as  the  exercise  of  the 
sternest  attributes  of  character.  He  Is  en- 
titled more  than  any  other  man  to  credit 
for  the  restoration  of  Germany  to  respecta- 
ble partnership  with  Its  former  enemies;  he 
has  been  an  Indispensable  and  constructive 
architect  of  European  unity;  he  has  unfail- 
ingly promoted  intimate  ties  between  Ger- 
many and  the  other  free  nations. 

The  role  of  his  achievements  is  Impressive 
and  lengthy;  his  eminent  place  in  history  Is 
secure. 

I  should  like  to  add  a  few  commente  of 
another  description.  No  one  who  has  been 
on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  Chancellor 
could  have  failed  to  appreciate  the  magnet- 
Ism  of  his  personality.  His  courtesy  Is  in 
the  grand  manner;  his  wit  uncommonly 
keen;  his  palate  for  food  and  wine  exUaor- 
dlnarlly  discriminating;  his  knowledge, 
judgment  and  love  of  classical  painting  note- 
worthy; Als  hospitality  delightful.  Dr. 
Adenauer!  amongst  his  pictures  or  his  roses, 
at  a  conylvlal  table.  In  hU  family  circle, 
playing  tiowls,  or  conversing  with  friends 
at  his  ease,  is  as  attractive  a  figure  as  one 
could  contemplate. 

His  religious  instincts  are  Intense,  his  con- 
victions profound,  especially  on  the  subject 
of  the  dignity  of  the  Individual  and  man's 
right  to  liberty  and  freedom  in  an  orderly 
society. 

I  think  that  any  biographer  should  not 
neglect  In  appraising  the  political  achieve- 
ments of  the  Chancellor  to  evaluate  the  part 
played  in  them  by  his  quality  of  personal 

charm. 

David  K.  E.  Bsucz. 
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It  U  good  to  hav«  the  chance  to  Join  In  pay- 
ing trtbute  to  one  of  the  truly  great  men  c< 
our  ttmee.  It  >•  fitting  Indeed  that  homage 
be  paid  to  Cbanoellor  Adenauer  on  the  occa- 
sion o<  hl«  retlrenaent  from  ofBce.  He  hae 
clearly  been  a  strong  guiding  hand  In  the 
rebuilding  of  Oennany  both  materially  and 
as  a  bastion  of  democracy  In  Western  Eu- 
rope. I>urtng  the  dark  days  foHowlng  1945. 
he  has  been  a  rallying  figure  and  an  Inspir- 
ing Infliience  In  encouraging  others  to  make 
the  hard  upward  pull  In  Oermany.  Since 
that  tlm*  he  has  symbolised  the  new  Oer- 
many, deToted  to  peace  and  determined  to 
respond  to  Its  finest  humanitarian  traditions. 

I  have  the  greatest  admiration  and  respect 
for  the  Chancellor  and  extend  to  him  my  best 
wlahes  for  health  and  happiness. 

HXNBT  Cabot  Loocx. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  Der  Spiegel  plans 
a  special  Issue  to  honor  Chancellor  Ade- 
nauer aa  he  relinquishes  his  ofQce  after  14 
years  of  service. 

It  la  difficult  to  find  words  to  pay  tribute 
to  Chancellor  Adenauer,  as  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  Is  his  lasting  monument. 
Of  course,  it  was  not  his  wcvk  alone  but  It 
waa  his  leadership  which  made  possible  the 
ahnoet  unbelievable  accomplishments  of  thei 
new  republic. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  known 
Chancellor  Adenauer  for  more  years  than  the 
life  of  the  republic;  I  have  witnessed  his 
oontrtbutlon  to  the  writing  of  the  basic  law 
and  In  the  creation  of  a  strong  and  pros- 
perous country  which  has  allied  itself  with 
the  free  nations  of  the  world.  As  Chancel- 
lor, he  has  not  only  helped  to  build  a  stronr 
and  prosperous  Germany,  but  has  also  helped] 
immeasurably  to  strengthen  the  free  world^ 

His  contributions  have  been  so  many  thati 
It  Is  Impossible  to  select  even  a  few  of  tha 
more  significant.  Perhaps  it  can  best  ba 
said  that  most  certainly  the  history  of  the 
pfwt  14  years  might  have  been  quite  differ- 
ent if  It  had  not  been  for  him.  and  the  strong 
free  world  of  today  might  well  not  exist  Iq 
tti  present  strength. 

With  many  others.  I  admire  and  re^>ect  hi4 
statesmanship.  I  have  also  felt  and  appre-i 
elated  his  friendship.  I  know  he  will  con-< 
tlnue  to  hold  the  respect  and  affection  erf  tha 
German  people  and  of  those  who  love  free-* 
dean  everywhere,  and  that  his  wise  counsel 
will  continue  to  be  valued  throughout  th4 
free  world. 

Lucius  Clat. 


It  was  our  pleasure  to  entertain  him  in  the 
gre&t  city  of  Chicago  and  his  visit  there  waa 
marked  with  great  acclaim. 

As  he  turned  ov«r  the  command  to  his 
worthy  successor  he  will  have  time  to  reflect 
upon  the  good  work  he  has  wrought  and  It 
will  be  as  a  constant  source  of  Inspiration  and 
comfort  to  him,  his  associates,  and  to  the 
German  people. 

May  all  life's  choicest  blessings  be  his  In 
the  days  ahead  and  may  he  be  spared  for 
many  years  to  share  his  wisdom,  his  prudence, 
and  his  Judgment  not  only  with  his  fellow 
countrymen,  but  with  all  others  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind. 

EVIRETT  M.  EUaKSEN. 


J 


No  words  of  mine  are  adequate  to  add 
the  tribute  that  has  already  been  paid  to 
Chancellor  Adenauer.  I  can  only  say  a  per< 
sonal  thank  you  to  this  great  leader  ot 
Germany,  of  Europe,  and  of  the  West  for  hl4 
iinderstanding,  for  hlB  direction  and  advicei 
and  for  his  friendship  throughout  the  year$ 
I  was  charged  with  the  defense  of  Europe. 
With  his  strength  he  has  added  to  th« 
power  of  the  alliance,  imder  his  guidance  a 
great  nation  has  firmly  reestablished  itself 
in  the  society  of  free  peoples.  He  has  been  ^ 
director,  as  well  as  a  major  player.  In  th^ 
drama  of  current  history.  The  world  Is  in* 
debted  to  blm.  ' 

liAxnus  NoaffTAO. 

I  was  delighted  to  learn  that  Der  Spiegel 
Is  planning  a  sx>eclal  edition  of  Its  publica* 
tlon  to  honor  Chancellor  Adenauer  as  he  re* 
tires  from  the  chancellorship  and  goes  to 
a  highly  deserved  respite  from  the  arduou$ 
labors  which  were  his. 

I  remembered  his  first  visit  to  the  United 
States  and  how  royally  he  was  acclaimed  not 
merely  for  the  great  work  he  did  in  pulllnt 
together  and  vitalizing  the  Federal  Republic 
of  West  Oermany,  but  what  an  Impressive 
contribution  he  made  to  the  stability  of  th0 
entire  continent  of  Europe  and  Its  salutary 
reverberations  in  all  parts  of  the  world 


I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  Join  In  your 
commemorative  issue  tribute  to  Chancellor 
Konrad  Adenauer. 

He  has  tr\ily  been  one  of  the  few  giants  on 
the  world  scene  during  these  troubled  times. 
Millions  of  Americans  of  both  our  political 
parties  feel  a  deep  sense  of  loss  as  he  leaves 
his  post  as  Chancellor  of  the  Federal 
Republic. 

His  decision  to  continue  to  provide  guid- 
ance and  leadership  for  his  party  Is  most  re- 
assuring, particularly  since  this  Is  a  time 
when  the  free  world  will  continue  to  need  his 
moral  strength  and  wisdom. 

RiCHAiu)  Nixon. 


Labuntur  annl,  says  the  poet,  and  for  few 
men  of  our  time  have  the  years  run  with 
such  historic  distinction  as  for  Konrad  Ade- 
nauer, Chancellor  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Oermany  for  14  years  and  more,  architect  of 
his  nation's  massive  new  structxu-e,  benefac- 
tor of  our  Judaeo-Chrlstlan  culture,  and  my 
good  friend. 

Building  upon  the  ruins  of  war  called  for 
more  than  political  skill  and  fortitude,  more 
than  ready  wit  and  a  capacity  for  wise  and 
honorable  compromise.  It  called  for  more 
basic  virtues — devotion  to  principle,  good 
humor  In  the  face  of  reverses,  patience,  re- 
Ugloiis  faith  and  a  deep  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  man.  These  and  many  other 
attributes  of  greatness  have  made  the  lead- 
ership of  Konrad  Adenauer  an  inspiration 
to  millions  of  people  of  many  nations.  It  Is 
good  to  know  that  In  relinquishing  his  high 
office  he  will  still  go  on  In  public  service,  as 
a  member  of  his  nation's  national  leglslatvire. 

HsifaT  R.  Lxxrs. 


BRIDGE  LINKING  SUFFOLK  COUN- 
TY, N.Y..  WITH  NEW  ENGLAND 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  a  word  about  what  could  become  a 
great  project — the  possibility  of  con- 
struction of  a  new  Interstate  bridge 
linking  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island 
with  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island, 

Recently  there  has  been  considerable 
interest  in  Long  Island.  N.Y.,  particu- 
larly in  Suffolk  County,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  interstate  bridge  extending 
from  Orient  Point,  Long  Island,  to 
Oroton  Point.  Conn.,  suid  Nepatree 
Point.  R.L  There  has  also  been  some 
discussion  of  such  a  project  in  Rhode 
Island.  At  this  time  my  staff  is  explor- 
ing the  possibilities  of  initial  Federal 
action  with  the  staff  of  my  colleague 
[Senator  Kkating]  and  of  the  Senators 
from  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut. 

The  future  possibilities  of  such  an  in- 
terstate bridge  system  may  be  awesome. 
One  Suffolk  County  official  predicted 
that  the  first  blow  of  a  sledge  hammer  to 
start  construction  on  the  bridge  span 
would  signal  "the  dawn  of  a  whole  new 
industry"  in  the  county.  Construction 
of  such  a  bridge  would  not  only  alleviate 


tremendous  New  York  traffic  problems 
but  also  would  create  new  Jobs  in  the 
building  industries  of  the  States  con- 
cerned and  new  positions  in  all  types  of 
commercial  enterprises  in  the  areas. 
The  creation  of  new  construction  Jobs 
for  Long  Island  would  do  much  for  Long 
Island's  economic  situation. 

Yesterday,  my  colleague  [Mr.  Keat- 
ing] and  I  requested  the  Federal  High- 
way Administrator  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  to  undertake  whatever 
studies  may  be  necessary,  and  to  advise 
us  whether  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  would 
be  prepared  to  conduct  a  feasibility 
study  on  the  proposed  bridge  construc- 
tion. I  am  hopeful  that  such  a  feasibil- 
ity study  may  be  conducted  and  look 
forward  to  constructive  efforts  by  all  the 
States  involved  in  behalf  of  meaningful 
work  on  a  bridge  linking  Suffolk  County 
with  New  England. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  appear- 
ing in  Newsday.  October  10, 1963,  on  this 
proposed  interstate  bridge  project,  con- 
necting New  York,  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Island;  and  also  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  New  York  Times  today 
on  action  taken  by  the  Suffolk  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  in  connection  with 
this  proposed  bridge. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  Newsday.  Oct.  10.  1963] 
Senator  Backs  Bhidce  to  Rhode  Island 
(By  Robert  A.  Caro) 
Senator  CuoBoaNK  Pkli^  Democrat,  of 
Rhode  Island,  said  last  night  that  construc- 
tion of  a  bridge  Unking  Suffolk  County  with 
New  England  Is  inevitable.  And  a  Suffolk 
official  predicted  that  the  first  blow  of  a 
sledgehammer  to  start  construction  on  the 
huge  span  would  signal  the  dawn  of  a  whole 
new  Industry  in  the  county. 

Pnj,,  In  a  statement  Issued  by  his  Wash- 
ington office,  said  the  proposed  bridge  would 
"offer  economic  benefits  and  more  accessibil- 
ity of  transportation  and  communication"  to 
Rhode  Island  as  well  as  to  Suffolk.  "A  proj- 
ect of  this  magnitude  can  be  somewhat  con- 
troversial," the  Senator  declared,  "but  I  be- 
lieve that  overall  advantages  are  In  Its  favor. 
I  think  that  the  eventxial  construction  of  the 
bridge  is  InevlUble,  although  a  great  deal 
more  study  and  thought  have  to  be  given 
to  planning  and  a  means  of  financing." 

Suffolk  Planning  Director  Lee  E.  Koppel- 
man  said  the  Job  of  constructing  the  bridge 
would  be  so  big  that  It  would  create  a  mini- 
mum of  4,000  new  construction  Jobs  on  Long 
Island.  "Let's  forget  about  the  potentialities 
of  the  bridge  for  Just  a  minute,"  Koppelman 
said.  "Let's  Just  talk  about  the  bridge  it- 
self. Building  It  would  take  a  minimum  of 
6  years  and  8,000  new  Jobs  would  be  created. 
If  only  4,000  of  those  Jobs  went  to  Long 
Island,  there  would  be  a  minimum  payroll  to 
these  men  of  $30  million  over  8  years." 

"And,"  Koppelman  said,  "that's  Just  the 
direct  payroll.  A  good  portion  of  this  money 
would  be  spent  In  Suffolk.  It  would  generate 
about  6,000  new  Jobs  In  retaU  stores,  restau- 
rants, gas  stations,  bowling  alleys,  home 
building,  and  the  clothing  Industry.  This 
would  pyramid  the  thing  Into  one  of  the 
prime  Industries  of  Suffolk  County.  It  would 
be  the  dawn  of  a  whole  new  Industry." 

The  creation  of  4,000  new  construction 
Jobs,  obaervers  feel,  would  also  give  a  lift  to 
Suffolk's  sagging  construction  Industry.  In 
a  recent  series,  Newsday  disclosed  that  home 
building,  the   key  to  the  construction  In- 
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dustry,  was  slumping  In  Suffolk  becaxise  the 
county  was  not  generating  enough  manufac- 
txirlng  Jobs  to  maintain  the  rapid  pace  of  its 
population  growth.  John  E.  "Buddy"  Long, 
president  of  the  Nassau-Suffolk  BuUdlng  & 
Construction  Trades  Council,  estimated  that 
at  least  15.000  of  the  council's  80,000  mem- 
bers are  currently  unemployed. 

Last  night.  Long  said  that  the  4,000  Jobs 
the  bridge  would  create  would  be  a  tremen- 
dovis  thing  for  Long  Island.  "The  bridge 
would  'orlng  Industry  to  the  Island,"  he  said. 
"It  would  take  an  awful  lot  of  trafBc  away 
from  New  York.  And  It  would  absorb  a  lot 
of  our  unemployed,  particularly  In  the  East 
End,  where  we  need  construction.  It  will 
mean  Jobs  for  all  types  of  construction  work- 
ers, from  operating  engineers  to  Ironwork- 
ers, from  the  metallic  lathers  to  the  laborers, 
from  the  cement  mason  to  the  bricklayers — In 
fact,  to  most  of  the  trades  In  the  building 
trades  council."         

[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times.  Oct.  14. 

1963] 
Study  for  Bridgk  Urged  bt  Suttolk — Survey 
BY    United  States   and   Three   States   of 
Need  for  Link  to  Maini^nd  Is  Asked 
RivxRHEAD.  Long  Island.  October  14. — The 
Suffolk  County  Board  of   Supervisors  asked 
three   States    and    the   Federal    Government 
today  to  study  the  feasibUlty  of  a  bridge 
across  Long  Island  Sound  from  eastern  Suf- 
folk to  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 

Tlie  proposed  structvire.  discussed  by  plan- 
ners and  commerce  groups  for  many  years  as 
a  way  to  end  Long  Island's  dead  end  status, 
had  never  been  officially  endorsed  before  to- 
day's action  at  the  board's  meeting. 

A  resolution  was  submitted  to  the  board 
by  Lester  M.  Albertson,  supervisor  of  South- 
old  Township.  The  24-mlle  bridge  would  run 
from  Orient  Point  on  the  eastern  tip  of  Suf- 
folk's North  Fork  and  "Island  hop"  over 
Plvun  Island,  Great  and  Little  GuU  Islands 
and  Fishers  Island  to  Oroton  Long  Point. 
Conn.,  or  Napatree  Point,  RJ. 

County  Executive  H.  Lee  Dennlson.  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  proposal,  said  that  a 
private  engineering  company  recently  esti- 
mated that  the  bridge  would  cost  »260  mil- 
lion and  that  construction  would  take  8  to  10 
years. 

WORK    projects    URGED 

Also  at  today's  meeting  representatives  of 
labor  urged  the  supervisors  to  accelerate  the 
public  works  program  to  lift  employment  In 
the  building  trades.  A  spokesman  said  that 
ao.OOO  are  unemployed  in  the  construction 
trades. 

The  delegates  also  asked  the  supervisors  to 
ease  zoning  restrictions  so  developers  could 
build  less  expensive  houses.  Restricting 
building  plots  to  one-half  acre  and  larger 
could  cause  builders  to  leave  the  county,  the 
board  was  told. 


bill,  1  hour  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  BkvxnI. 

Mr.  ERVTN.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  would  withhold  for 
just  a  moment.  I  wish  to  be  sure  this 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  because  I 
am  under  commitment  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  brief  statement,  which 
will  take  only  2  or  3  minutes,  and  then  I 
shall  be  happy  to  follow  that  course. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  for  the  time  he 
has  yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  Pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  Is  the  pending 
question? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prottty]  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  con- 
fonning  to  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield,  from  the  time  on  the 
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to  the  dlstlngiiifthed  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHXL]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  California  Is  rec(^:nized 
for  4  minutes. 


ASSISTANCE  TO   INSTITUTIONS  OF 
HIGHER  LEARNING 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6143)  to  authorize  as- 
sistance to  public  and  other  nonprofit 
Institutions  of  higher  education  in 
financing  the  instruction,  rehabilitation 
or  improvement  of  needed  academic  and 
related  facilities  in  undergraduate  and 
graduate  institutions. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  announce  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
RiBicoFT]  has  agreed  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  my  amendment.  As  all  Senators 
know,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  is 
a  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  is  fully  cognizant  of  the 
crisis  which  confronts  higher  education 
in  America  at  the  present  time.  More- 
over, he  has  experienced  the  frustra- 
tions of  seeing  no  legislation  enacted 
because  of  an  inability  of  the  two  bodies 
of  Congress  to  agree. 

Because  the  Senator  realizes  the  crisis 
is  so  desperate  that  a  bill  must  be  en- 
acted this  year,  he  has  decided  to  col- 
laborate with  me  in  support  of  my 
amendment,  and  I  am  delighted  to  re- 
ceive his  support  The  Senator,  of 
course,  will  speak  for  himself  later. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  outset  of  the 
proceedings  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  the  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee.  Through  the 
years  we  have  worked  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der on  many  education  questions,  and 
our  views  have  coincided  more  often 
than  not.  He  has  been  a  dedicated  man 
In  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  I  have 
foimd  it  a  pleasure  to  serve  under  his 
leadership. 

TTiiB  year,  as  was  true  last  year,  we 
seek  the  same  objective— a  higher  educa- 
tion law.  Though  we  differ  on  the  legis- 
lative strategy  which  should  be  followed 
and  with  respect  to  the  t3T>e  of  legisla- 
tion which  should  be  approved,  we  both 
wish  to  aid  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  I  regret  that  we  must  take 
opposite  sides  on  some  issues  today,  be- 
cause I  like  woriting  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  I  want  him  to  know,  and 
I  want  the  Senate  to  know,  if  he  should 
prevail  rather  than  I  on  the  question  of 
which  biU  the  Senate  should  pass.  I  shall 
go  right  down  to  the  wire  with  him  in 
support  of  higher  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  time  on  the  bill  I  jrield  4  minutes 


AN  INFECTION  IN  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
PROCESS:  MAIL  ON  THE  FREIGHT 
FORWARDER  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
6,  1963,  S.  684,  which  would  permit 
freight  forwarders  to  acquire  rail,  motor, 
and  water  common  carriers,  was  reported 
favorably  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Since  no  minority  report 
was  filed,  there  seemed  little  likelihood 
that  there  would  be  much  dispute  over 
this  legislation  and  that  the  bill  would 
be  approved  In  short  order. 

My  first  suspicions  regarding  this  bill 
were  aroused  when  almost  3,000  tele- 
grams in  support  of  it  descended  uix)n 
my  office.  As  the  Senator  from  a  State 
with  more  than  IT'A  million  people,  I  am 
used  to  a  lot  of  mall.  Most  of  it  is  ex- 
tremely helpful  and  thoughtful.  S<Hne  of 
it,  of  course,  depending  on  the  Issues, 
falls  clearly  into  the  organized  pressure 
variety.  With  the  avalanche  of  tele- 
grams on  S.  684  all  arriving  within  a  24- 
hour  period,  it  was  obvious  that  this  was 
the  case  with  the  communications  in 
support  of  S.  684. 

I  proceeded  to  examine  the  legislation 
in  great  detail.  Having  examined  S.  684, 
I  found  it  wanting  in  many  respects. 
While  there  was  seeming  logic  to  the 
legislation,  since  common  carriers  can 
now  acquire  freight  forwarders  but 
freight  forwarders  are  prohibited  from 
acquiring  common  carriers,  the  super- 
ficiality of  this  logic  becomes  readily  ap- 
parent when  one  c<Hisiders  what  the  role 
of  Uie  freight  forwarder  should  be.  In 
my  Judgment,  a  freight  forwarder  must 
be  sufficiently  independent  to  secure  for 
the  shipper  which  utUiaes  his  services 
the  most  approtMlate  and  efficient  mode 
of  transportation  to  meet  the  shipper's 
needs.  I  fail  to  see  how  the  freight  for- 
warder can  do  this  if  he  has  a  vested 
Interest  in  a  particular  mode  of  trans- 
portation. Other  Senators  voiced  sim- 
ilar reservations.  As  a  result,  S.  684, 
which  was  before  the  Senate  for  debate, 
was  temporarily  set  aside  from  further 
consideration  and  remains  to  this  day  on 
the  calendar. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  used  to  pres- 
sure mail.  We  respect  a  vigorous  opin- 
ion, whether  It  be  in  support  of  or  op- 
posed to  our  own  judgment  on  a 
particular  issue.  In  fact,  mail  on  a  spe- 
cific technical  issue  such  as  that  involved 
in  our  transportation  laws  usually  car- 
ries more  weight  than  the  mail  on  Issues 
with  which  we  have  a  long-standing 
familiarity  and  experience.  Continuous 
two-way  communication  between  the 
elected  and  the  elector  is  the  heart  of 
the  democratic  process  of  this  Republic. 
Bach  American  cltizai  has  a  basic  con- 
stitutional right  to  petition  his  govern- 
ment and  tiiose  who  represent  him.  It 
is  one  thing  to  receive  an  opinion  from 
a  fellow  citizen,  however,  and  it  is  quite 

another  to  find  out  subaequKit  to  the 
ree(Hiition  of  a  partJkcular  Ismie  that  the 
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letter,  telegram,  or  commimicatlon  re-« 
celved  did  not.  In  fact,  come  from  the  in-, 
dividual  whoee  name  had  been  affixed  to 
it  This  is  desecration  of  the  democratic 
process.  It  Is  despicable  conduct  at  best* 
With  regard  to  the  passage  of  S.  684.  it 
appears  that  an  organized  attempt  wa4 
made  by  unknown  individuals  or  groups 
to  mislead  this  Senator  and  possibly 
other  Senators  into  believing  that  then: 
was  overwhelming  support  for  this  legis  ■ 
lation  in  our  States.  In  reality,  this  sup  • 
posed  support  appeared  to  be  phon^ 
when  the  letters  began  returning,  in  rer 
sponse  to  my  acknowledgement  of  thei| 
original  communication,  from  the  pert 
son  whose  name  had  been  originaUy  used. 
These  citizens  wrote  to  me  that  they  had 
never  written  or  wired  me  in  support  of 
S.  684;  indeed,  from  what  they  knew  of 
the  bill,  some  of  them  stated  that  they 
were  completely  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  upon  consulting  with 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis^ 
sion  and  the  Criminal  Division  of  th^ 
Department  of  Justice,  I  find  that  there 
Is  no  Federal  law  which  covers  this  mat4- 
ter — the  misuse  of  one's  name  on  a  comr 
munication  to  his  elected  representative . 
In  the  last  session  of  the  Cadifomla  Leg*- 
islature  it  was  made  a  misdemeanor  un" 
der  State  law  to  send  such  a  communi- 
cation to  a  newspaper.  I  suggest  that 
it  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  remedy 
this  situation.  I  intend  to  Introduce  such 
legislation  and  I  hope  that  other  Seni- 
ators  will  join  with  me  in  eradicating 
this  evil  which  occasionally  infects  *" 
democratic  process  of  this  Republic, 

Mr.  President,  so  that  the  record  ma 
be  perfectly  clear  on  this  matter.  I  as^ 
unanimous  consent  that  some  of  the 
original  communications  sent  to  me-4- 
supposedly  in  support  of  this  legislai- 
tlon — be  printed  in  the  Record  at  thie 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  as  well  as  thp 
letter  I  subsequently  received  in  response 
to  my  reply,  since  they  demonstrate  that 
the  names  which  were  used  in  urging  nae 
to  support  this  bill  were  used  fraudu- 
lently, and  witii  complete  and  willfUl 
falsification.  J 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegranis 
and  letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed  ^ 
the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 


the 
may 


I  regret  Uiat  I  must  use  the  time  of  your 
office  personnel  tat  a  matter  so  small  but 
I  feel  that  the  use  ot  my  name  without  au- 
thorization Is  something  that  requlree  im- 
mediate action. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  at 
expressing  my  appreciation  to  you  for  a  Job 
well  done  in  representing  the  interests  of 
our  State. 

Sincerely. 

ROBEXT  R.  Hankoit. 

Los  Angeles.  Calit, 

June  18. 1963. 
Senator  Thomas  Kuchel, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Equal  rights  must  exist  in  transportation. 
Urge  your  enthusiastic  support  to  S.  684 
favoring  freight  forwarders. 

Lyle  Salisbury. 
Upland.  Calif. 

Ontario,  Calif..  July  IS,  1963. 
Mr.  Thomas  H.  Kttchel, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kuchel:  On  July  8th  you 
wrote  a  letter  to  me  at  my  home.  1192  Win- 
ston Court,  Upland.  Calif.,  relative  to  S.  684. 

On  July  36  I  also  received  a  letter  from 
Clair  Kncle  thanking  me  for  a  telegram  rel- 
ative to  S.  684. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  I  never  sent 
either  of  you  any  letters  or  telegrams. 
Further  I  am  completely  in  the  dark  as  to 
what  S.  684  Is  about,  other  than  in  Clair 
Encle's  letter  It  states  it  affects  freight  for- 
warders. 

Could  someone  in  your  office  check  to  see 
if  my  "request"  was  in  letter  form,  telegram 
or  what  and  if  on  &le  would  you  mall  me  a 
photostat  copy? 

I  would  appreciate  also  a  condensed  copy 
of  S.  684  to  read. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  I  hope  to  find 
out  who  used  my  name  falsely  so  we  may 
eliminate  the  use  of  one  freight  carrier. 

Anything  you  can  do  to  help  us  out  will  be 
appreciated. 

Yours  truly, 

Don  Rancho.  Inc. 
Ltle  p.  Salisbury. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  , 

June  15.  1963. ' 
Senator  Thomas  Kuchel. 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  B.C.: 

Freight  forwarders  are  entitled  to  equ^l 
rights  with  other  forms  of  transp<»tatlon. 
Please  support  S.  684. 

Robert  Hankoff. 

Old  Toicn  Corp. 
North  Hollywood,  Calif. 


Old  Town  Ribbon  & 

Carbon  Co.,  Inc. 

OF  California, 
Van  Nuys,  Calif.,  August  1, 1963. 
Mr.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel. 
U.S.  Senator, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Reference  Is  made  to  your  letter 
regarding  my  support  for  S.  684  oonaiderfd 
tor  action  in  the  Senate. 

I  have  no  idea  of  the  merits  or  lack  of 
merits  in  this  particular  legislation  nor  did 
I  communicate  with  you  In  any  way  regard- 
ing It.  As  a  matter  at  curiosity  I  would  ll|:e 
to  know  how  you  got  my  name  as  beingi  a 
supporter  of  this  bUl,  for  evidently  someone 
Is  using  my  name  without  my  permission. 


Los  Angeles.  Calif., 

JuT^e  18, 1963. 
Senator  Thomas  Kuchel, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Strongly  request  passage  S.  684  providing 
equal  rights  freight  forwarders  with  others 
In  transportation  Industry. 

Robert  L.  Anderson. 
Huntington  Beach,  Calif. 

Dear  Senator:    I  did  not  write,  wire,  or 
phone.    Would  be  interested  in  knowing  who 
is  using  my  name  to  further  their  Interest. 
Cordially. 

Robert  L.  Anderson. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Senator  Thomas  Kuchel, 
Sacramento,  Calif.: 

Request  your  support  S.  684  to  equalize  all 
modes  of  transportation. 

Richard  Sherer. 


San  Francisco,  Calif., 

July  17,  1963. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kuchel:  I  am  in  receipt  of 
yovir  letter  of  July  10,  1963.  Unfortunately, 
I  have  no  recollection  of  Inquiring  about  pro- 
posed bill  S.  684.  Will  you  kindly  send  me  a 
copy  of  this  bUl  for  my  enlightenment? 
What  does  it  pertain  to? 


Thanking  you  In  advance  for  your  kind 
consideration,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours. 

Richard  L.  Sherer. 

Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
Senator  Thomas  Kuchel, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Passage  S.  684  essential  to  maintaining  bal- 
ance In  transportation  of  our  products. 
Please  support. 

Mike  Sprague. 
La  Habra,  Calif. 

La  Habra.  Calif., 

July  15,  1963. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kuchel:  Referring  to  your  let- 
ter of  July  8,  1963,  in  which  you  stated  that 
I  wrote  you  supporting  legislation  S.  684. 
I  wish  to  go  on  record  that  I  did  not  write 
you.  In  fact  I  have  no  knowledge  of  S.  684. 

My  wife  and  I  are  quite  disturbed  as  we 
received  a  similar  letter  from  Senator  Engel 
thanking  us  for  supporting  legislation  on 
freight  rates.  We  have  no  knowledge  of 
this  bill  either. 

It  appears  that  some  one,  or  group,  is  try- 
ing to  bring  influence  on  these  bills  and  Is 
signing  letters  fraudulently. 

If   It  is  not   presuming  on   your   time   I 
would  appreciate  hearing  from  you  on  this 
matter  and  bringing  us  up  to  date  as  to 
what  S.  684  stands  for. 
Sincerely, 

Mike  Sprague. 

La  Habra.  Calif. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  June  14,  1963. 
Senator  Thomas  Kuchel, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Request  your  support  for  passage  of  bill 
S.  684  to  remove  Inequalities  In  transporta- 
tion Industry  and  permit  freight  forwarders 
to  acquire  other  modes  of  transportation. 
Motor  carriers  now  have  this  right. 

Gilbert  ft  Barker  Manufacturing  Co. 

San  Francisco. 

Dear  Senator  Kuchel:  The  above  file 
should  l>e  listed  In  the  name  of  Bob  Storch, 
a  person.  Our  company,  Gilbwt  &  Barker 
Manufacturing  Co.,  should  not  be  involved. 

I  was  asked  my  opinion  and  if  my  name 
(Bob  Storch)  could  be  used.  To  this  I 
agreed  but  I  cannot  answer  for  my  com- 
pany. 

Please  make  this  correction  in  your  files. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Bob  Storch. 

San  Francisco.  Calif., 

June  15,  1963. 
Hon.  Thomas  Kuchel. 
U.S.  Senator,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Present  law  discriminates  against  freight 
forwarders.     Support  Senate  bill  684. 

Oeorge  Kelley. 
Traffic  Manager,  A.  H.  Meyer  Co. 
San  Francisco.      

A.  H.  Meyer  Co.. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  July  26,  1963. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
U.S.  Senator  from  California, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  July  17 
acknowledging  my  communication  concern- 
ing S.  684  legislation  I  want  you  to  know  I 
did  not  send  any  communication  on  this 
subject  and  did  not  authorize  any  one  to 
do  so. 

I  believe  a  U.S.  Senator  from  California  is 
capable  of  handling  this  type  of  legislation 
without  my  help. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  O.  Kellet. 
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Sacramento,  Calif.. 

June  4, 1963. 
Hon.  Thomas  Kuchel, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Please  vote  for  passage  of  Senate  bill 
684. 

At  present  the  law  only  provides  for  cer- 
tain type  carriers  to  purchase  other  modes 
of  transportation.  This  law  will  eliminate 
the  discrimination  against  the  freight  for- 
warders. 

Mr.  G.  Edwards, 
Agent.  Global  Van  Lines,  Inc. 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

Global  Van  Lines,  Inc., 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  August  5, 1963. 
Re   legislation  8.  684,  freight  forwarders. 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
U.S.  Senator. 

Dear  Senator  Kuchel:  Your  letter  came 
as  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  me,  as  I  did 
not,  nor  did  I  authorize  anyone  to  send 
you  a  telegram  regarding  S.  684. 

After  some  investigation.  I  find  that  quite 
some  time  ago.  someone  from  Universal  Car- 
loading  &  Distributing  Co..  Inc.,  called  this 
office  to  soUclt  a  telegram  in  support  of  the 
freight  forwarders  position  on  S.  684.  This 
solicitation  came  at  a  time  when  I  was 
absent  from  the  office  and  the  conversation 
was  held  with  my  warehouse  foreman,  whom 
they  duped  into  approving  their  sending 
and  paying  for  the  telegram. 

It  so  happens  that  I  am  absolutely  op- 
posed to  S.  684  and  do  not  wish  my  name 
or  the  name  of  my  corporation  affiliated 
In  any  way  with  the  support  of  the  freight 
forwarders  position  on  this  bill. 

I  wish  it  made  of  record  that  no  officer 
of  this  corporation  authorized  the  sending 
of  that  telegram  or  sanctions  the  action  of 
any  employee  who  sent  that  telegram  with- 
out corporate  permission. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Global  Van  &  Storage  Sacramento,  Inc. 

George  Z.  Edv^  ards.  President. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

June  19, 1963. 
Senator  Thomas  Kuchel, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Freight  forwarders  are  entitled  to  equal 
rights  with  other  forms  of  transportation. 
Please  support  S.  684. 

John  Kraker. 

CoviNA,  Calif. 

CoviNA.  Calif., 

July  19, 1963. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kuchel:  I  recently  received  a 
letter  from  you  stating  of  my  support  for 
S.  684.  I  must  say  that  I  have  never  written 
you  on  this  measure  or  any  other.  I  know 
nothing  about  the  measiire. 

Therefore  if  you  will  mail  me  a  copy  of 
this  bill  S.  684  I  will  appreciate  it. 
Thank  you  kindly. 
Yours  very  truly, 

John  J.  Kraker. 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

June  19,  1963. 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
Senate  Office   Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Request  your  support  for  passage  of  Senate 
bill  684  to  give  freight  forwarders  same 
rights  as  truck  companies. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Connell. 
Oakland.  Calif. 


legislation,  would  like  irou  to  know  tliat  I 
did  not  send  any  correspondence  to  you  re- 
garding same. 

Is  it  not  an  Ulegal  act  to  use  other  persons* 
names  to  pressure  Senators  into  giving  bills 
their  support  or  rejection?  Can  not  some- 
thing be  done  to  stop  It? 

We  are  Interested  citizens  who  would  like 
to  see  that  our  names  are  not  vised  without 
our  permission. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  A.  Connell. 


amendment.  But,  as  I  said  in  the  cloak- 
room, and  as  I  now  repeat  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  we  either  have  the  votes 
or  we  have  not.  All  the  arguments  we 
make  will  not  change  the  decision. 

This  legislation  has  been  debated  so 
frequently  In  the  past  several  years  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, those  of  us  in  supiwrt  of  it  need 
to  say  very  little  more  except  to  give  a 
capsule  summarization  of  oiu-  position. 


Oakland,  Calif.. 
September  9, 1963. 
Gentlemen  :  Regarding  your  letter  of  July 
8   in  appreciation  of  my  support  of  S.  684 


ASSISTANCE  TO  INSTITUTIONS  OF 
HIGHER  LEARNINQ 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6143)  to  authorize  as- 
sistance to  public  and  other  nonprofit 
institutions  of  higher  education  fl- 
nancing  the  instruction,  rehabilitation  or 
improvement  of  needed  academic  and  re- 
lated facilities  in  undergraduate  and 
graduate  institutions. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Vermont  for 
his  kind  remarks  with  regard  to  the  way 
we  have  worked  together  on  the  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  paid  my 
tribute  to  him  last  Friday,  as  the  Record 
will  show.  In  my  Judgment,  we  could 
not  have  done  the  work  and  accom- 
plished what  we  have  accomplished  in 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare if  it  had  not  been  for  the  wonder- 
ful cooperation  the  Senator  has  always 
shown  me  and  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill]  .    I  thank  him  very  much  for  it. 

As  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  said, 
our  objectives  are  the  same.  We  differ 
mostly  with  respect  to  the  parliamen- 
tary procedure  we  should  follow  and  the 
preference  which  should  be  given  one 
version  of  a  bill  or  the  other.  I  think 
we  are  both  going  to  give  our  tupport  to 
the  bill  finally  adopted. 

To  show  the  great  Influence  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  has  on  me,  I  make  the 
annoimcement,  although  the  amend- 
ment will  be  offered  later,  that  there  will 
be  an  amendment  offered  which  I  will 
take  to  conference;  namely,  title  n,  deal- 
ing with  graduate  study.  I  am  informed 
that  the  amendment  will  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark].  I  know  it  will  be  proper  for  me 
to  say  for  the  committee  that  I  v,ill  ac- 
cept the  amendment  and  take  it  to  con- 
ference. 

In  my  judgment,  that  is  quite  an  ac- 
complishment for  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. He  \s  responsible  for  no  small 
measure  of  accomplishments,  and  he  is 
responsible  for  it  not  as  a  concession  on 
my  part  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
but  because  he  has  convinced  me  that 
that  is  the  approach  that  should  be 
taken. 

I  would  not  go  as  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  would  want  me  to  go  by 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  he  has 
offered,  for  the  reasons  set  forth  last 
Thursday  and  Friday. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  on  most 
of  the  issues  that  will  be  raised,  I  have 
made  my  case.  I  have  no  intention  of 
using  my  time.  I  shall,  in  5  minutes, 
summarize  my  points  with  respect  to  the 


SUFFOLK   BRIDGE  FOR   LONG 
ISLAND 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleague  referred  to  the  proposed  bridge 
linking  Suffolk  Coxmty  in  Long  Island 
>^ith  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut. 

There  has  been  renewed  interest 
throughout  Long  Island  in  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  bridge  linking  Orient  Point  in 
Suffolk  County  to  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut. Newsday,  m  a  provocative  se- 
ries entitled  "Suffolk— The  Sick  Giant." 
has  pinpointed  transportation  problems 
as  a  real  drawback  in  Suffolk's  expan- 
sion. The  charm  and  isolation  which 
for  generations  has  made  Suffolk  Coun- 
ty a  summer  home  beloved  by  New 
Yorkers  and  others  has  given  way  to  in- 
creased homebuilding  and  defense  work. 
Yet  the  coimty  still  suffers  from  its  lack 
of  direct  access  to  New  England  market 
areas. 

The  proposed  bridge  to  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island  would  eliminate  this 
difficulty  and  open  the  door  to  new  In- 
come and  expansion  throughout  the 
county.  The  interest  of  Suffolk  County 
in  closer  ties  with  New  England  is  a  most 
encouraging  sign  of  the  enterprise  and 
initiative  which  over  the  last  decade  have 
made  Long  Island  one  of  the  fsistest 
growing  parts  of  the  country.  The  New 
England  bridge  deserves  careful  study. 
I  believe  it  could  become  a  most  useful 
part  of  the  Federal  highway  system,  with 
very  substantial  long-term  benefits  for 
Suffolk  County. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  therefore  contact- 
ing Rex  Whitton.  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministrator, urging  that  he  undertake 
whatever  studies  may  be  necessary  in 
order  to  designate  such  a  bridge  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
System.  

BNAI  BTUTH  TO  MARK  120TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY ON  OCTOBER  13 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
meetmg  120  years  ago  in  Sunsheimer's 
Cafe  in  New  York,  there  was  founded 
the  world's  oldest  Jewish  Service  or- 
ganization—B'nai  B'rith — the  Sons  of 
the  Covenant.  On  October  13,  1843.  12 
Jews  of  German  origin  gathered  there 
with  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  or- 
ganization which  would  unite  all  Jews 
"m  the  work  of  promoting  their  highest 
Interest,  of  Inculcating  the  purest  prin- 
ciples of  philanthropy,  honor,  and 
patriotism." 

Since  that  meetmg,  B'nai  B'rith  has 
grown  and  expanded  into  a  world  re- 
nowned organization.  Because  it  tran- 
scends   ethnic    and    cultural    barriers. 
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B'nai  Brith  has  become  a  rallying  point 
for  all  Jews.  In  addition  to  creating 
a  greater  awareness  of  the  Jewish  herit- 
age, Bliai  Brlth  has  made  numerous 
practical  and  vital  contributions  to  our 
society.  Back  in  the  1860'8.  B'nai  Brith 
answered  Lincoln's  call  for  voliinteers  to 
increase  the  ranks  of  the  Union  Army. 
Later.  B'nai  Brith  volunteers  were  cited 
for  their  distinguished  service  during 
the  two  World  Wars.  Furthermore, 
B'nai  B'rith  members  aided  the  victims 
of  the  Baltimore  flood  in  1868,  the 
Chicago  fire  in  1871,  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco earthquake  in  1906.  Forcrvmner 
o:  the  American  Red  Cross,  B'nai  B'rith 
has  helped  those  In  need  whatever  their 
religion. 

In  connection  with  their  community 
service  activities,  B'nai  B'rith  has  or- 
ganized the  Anti-Defamation  League  to 
combat  anti-Semitism  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Hillel  Foundation  which 
has  been  an  active  religious  and  cultural 
force  on  campuses  throughout  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  salute  the  B'nai  Brith 
Foundation  on  its  120th  anniversary.  I 
know  I  share  the  feelings  of  millions  of 
Americans  throughout  the  country  in 
praising  the  many  contributions  this 
foundation  has  made  to  our  society.  On 
the  eve  of  their  yearlong  celebration,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  B'nai  B'rith  on  past 
achievements  and  to  offer  every  good 
wish  for  future  success. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record,  following 
my  remarks,  an  excellent  survey  by  Mil- 
ton Friedman  of  the  Jewish  Telegraphic 
Agaicy  of  B'nai  B'rith,  which  has  lived 
120  years,  the  traditional  lifespan  of 
Moses,  but  which  I  am  sure  has  only  just 
begun  its  constructive  work  on  earth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

B'NAI  B'RTrH  Has  Livid  Traditional  Lot 

Span  or  Moses — 120  Years 

(By  Milton  Friedman) 

B'nai  B'rith.  marking  Its  120th  anniversary, 
has  not  only  transcended  differences  among 
Jews  and  created  unity  In  diversity  but  has 
become  an  Integral  part  of  the  American 
scene. 

The  12  Jews  who  founded  B'nai  B'rith  Inj 
October  1843.  In  a  New  York  cafe,  created  a 
unifying  Jewish  force  which  now  links  al- 
most 500.000  members  In  40  countries.  Thei 
founders  also  contributed  a  new  factor  tQ 
American  life. 

B'nai  B'rith  has  become  as  American  aa^ 
baseball  and  Coca  Cola.  The  history  of  thei 
U-S.  Jewish  community  Is  inseparable  from 
that  of  B'nai  B'rith. 

riKST  OF  ITS  kind 

It  was  actually  the  flrst  national  service 
organization  founded  in  America.  It  pre- 
ceded such  groups  as  the  Salvation  Army, 
KnlghU  of  Columbus,  WCTU,  Grange.  Kl- 
wants.  Rotary,  and  even  the  Daughters  ol 
the  American  Revolution. 

B'nai  B'rith  organized  the  flrst  disaster  re-i 
Uef  campaign  by  a  national  organization, 
This  was  for  victims  of  a  Baltimore  flood  Ini 
1868.  Jewish  aid  was  given  without  regarq 
to  the  reUglon  or  race  beneficiaries.  This  oc 
curred  13  years  before  the  creation  of  th« 
American  National  Red  Cross. 

The  American  Red  Cross  was  founded  b] 
Clara  Barton  and  her  colleagues  in  the  Wash 
Ington  home  of  Adolphus  Solomons,  a  B'na 
B'rith  leader. 


B'nai  B'rith  organized  relief  drives  for  vic- 
tims of  the  great  Chicago  fire.  San  Francisco 
earthquake  and  scores  of  other  catastrophles 
in  America  and  abroad.  Victims  of  the 
"potato  famine"  in  Ireland  received  B'nai 
B'rith  help. 

IN  crvn,  WAK 

A  single  B'nai  BYlth  Chicago  lodge  out- 
fitted and  recruited  1,000  Jewish  volunteers 
for  Civil  War  service  In  the  82d  Illinois  In- 
fantry   Regiment.     Only   250   survived. 

The  Pioneer  American  Hospital  for  re- 
search on  tuberculosis  and  chest  diseases  was 
founded  by  B'nai  B'rith  at  Denver.  At  Hot 
Springs,  Ark..  B'nai  B'rith  initiated  the  flrst 
Important  hospital  center  devoted  to  relief 
of  arthritic  victims.  Both  are  nonsectarlan, 
free  hospitals  for  the  needy. 

U.S.  CHAPLAIN 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  familiar  with  B'nai 
B'rith  when  he  granted  Its  request  for  ap- 
pointment of  the  first  U.S.  Army  chaplain  of 
Jewish  faith. 

Earlier,  in  1861.  Secretary  of  State  Daniel 
Webster  used  information  provided  by  B'nai 
B'rith  for  intercession  with  Switzerland  over 
an  affront  to  the  United  States.  It  seems 
American  tourists  of  Jewish  faith  were  meet- 
ing with  discrimination  in  some  Swiss  can- 
tons. Switzerland  alleviated  the  practice  In 
response  to  Daniel  Webster's  complaint. 

The  preamble  of  the  B'nai  B'rith  constitu- 
tion sought  to  "unite  persons  of  the  Jewish 
faith  in  their  highest  Interests,  and  those  of 
humanity."  Apart  from  Its  general  humani- 
tarian role,  familiar  to  non-Jews,  B'nai  B'rith 
activated  a  spirit  of  K'lai  Yisroel — Jewish 
brotherhood — especially  on  the  American 
scene.  B'nai  B'rith  linked  Orthodox  and  Re- 
form, Russian  and  German,  Zionist  and  non- 
Zlonlst. 

AID    TO    PALESTINE 

As  early  as  the  1860'b.  long  before  creation 
of  the  world  Zionist  structure.  B'nai  B'rith 
sent  aid  to  the  Jewish  community  In  Pales- 
tine. The  B'nai  B'rith  role  was  noted  by 
David  Ben-Gurlon  In  1959  when  B'nai  B'rith 
convened  a  world  convention  In  Jerusalem. 

American  history  reveals  that  B'nai  B'rith 
opened  the  first  Jewish  community  center — 
Covenant  Hall  in  New  York  City — and  the 
flrst  Jewish  library,  both  in  1862. 

B'nai  B'rith  membership  grew  to  Include 
such  diverse  personages  as  Chalm  Welzmann 
and  Dr.  Slgmund  Freud. 

Its  activities  in  antldefamatlon.  education, 
culture,  youth  work,  Intergroup  relations, 
and  so  forth,  are  well  known. 

FINANCES    U.S.    CONSULATE 

But  less  known  Is  the  role  of  B'nai  B'rith  In 
American  foreign  policy.  President  U.  S. 
Grant  deliberately  selected  a  former  B'nai 
B'rith  president,  Benjamin  Franltlln  Pelxotto, 
as  American  consul  in  Bucharest  to  show 
American  repudiation  of  the  anti-Semitism 
then  rampant  in  Rumania.  The  State  De- 
partment lacked  funds  for  this  consulate  so 
expenses  were  flnanced  by  B'nai  B'rith. 

Another  B'nai  B'rith  leader  was  Simon 
Wolf,  known  in  Washington  by  various  Pres- 
idents for  58  years.  Mr.  Wolf  was  appointed 
by  President  James  A.  Garfleld  to  be  U.S. 
consiil  general  to  Egypt.  This  was  In  1881. 
Mr.  Wolf  was  received  by  the  Khedive  in 
Cairo  with  royal  splendor  and  cordiality.  "I 
was  sent  for."  he  reported,  "with  a  gilded 
coech,  white  Arabian  horses,  and  the  cham- 
berlain of  the  Khedive  to  greet  me." 

Now  that  B'nai  B'rith  has  lived  "until  120 
years,"  the  traditional  lifespan  of  Moses,  it 
has  not  completed  Its  work  but  only  really 
Just  begun.  -, 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wisconsin  Agriculturalist  has  recently 
disclosed  figures  from  the  Wisconsin  crop 
repKjrtlng  service  showing  that  Wisconsin 
remains  the  No.  1  dairy  State  of  the 
Union  by  a  very  wide  margin.  These 
impressive  statistics  support  our  desire 
to  enact  dairy  legislation  this  year.  The 
dairy  bill  passed  laist  week  Is  the  first 
major  dairy  bill  which  has  passed  the 
Senate  since  1949,  and  the  first  change 
in  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  since 
1937. 

Wisconsin  has  a  deep  interest  in  this 
legislation.  The  latest  figures  show  that 
Wisconsin  produces  42  percent  of  all  the 
American  cheese  produced  in  the  United 
States;  50  percent  of  the  Limburger 
cheese ;  54  percent  of  the  Italian  cheese ; 
three  quarters,  or  73  percent,  of  the  blue 
mold  cheese;  74.9  percent  of  the  munster. 
Wisconsin  produces  about  15  p>ercent  of 
all  the  milk  produced  in  the  Nation. 

Therefore,  what  happens  to  the  daiiT 
industry  is  of  vital  importance  to  our 
Nation's  economy  and  to  Wisconsin. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tpe 
tabulation  and  explanation  from  tne 
Wisconsin  Agriculturalist  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  p>oint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We're  Still  No.  1 

Wisconsin  outranked  all  other  States  last 
year  with  12  firsts  in  the  output  of  manufac- 
tured dairy  products.  This  was  achieved  by 
our  dairy  herds  producing  a  record-breaking 
18  Vs  billion  pounds  of  milk. 

Two  changes  occurred  from  1961  In  Wis- 
consin's rank  In  dairy  manufactures.  The 
State's  long-held  first  place  in  output  of  case 
evaporated  whole  milk  fell  to  fifth  place  last 
year.  But  our  rank  in  output  of  dry  whole 
milk  rose  from  fifth  to  fourth  place. 

Nearly  14  billion  pounds  of  milk  produced 
In  Wisconsin  last  year  were  used  for  manu- 
factured dairy  products.  Wisconsin's  1962 
milk  production  accounted  for  14  percent  of 
the  Nation's  total.  Milk  used  in  making 
dairy  products  was  22  percent  of  the  national 
total  used  for  manufacturing. 

Wisconsin's  rank  in  the  Nation's  dairy 
industry,  1962 


WISCONSIN   TOP   IN  THE   NATION'S 
DAIRY  INDUSTRY 
Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  ProxmireI. 
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ASSISTANCE  TO  INSTITUTIONS  OF 
HIGHER  LEARNING 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  6143)  to  authorize  as- 
sistance to  public  and  other  nonprofit 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  fi- 
nancing the  instruction,  rehabilitation 
or  improvement  of  needed  academic  and 
related  facilities  in  undergraduate  and 
graduate  institutions. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  1  hour  on  the  bill  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
IMr.  Ervoj].  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Walters  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  contend 
that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  relating  to 
colleges  and  universities  owned,  con- 
trolled, or  op)erated,  by  religious  denomi- 
nations are  unconstitutional  under  the 
flrst  amendment. 

Moreover,  I  feel  that  the  bill  should  be 
amended  to  remove  from  uncertainty  the 
question  whether  there  can  be  a  judicial 
determination  of  the  constitutionality  of 
specific  grants  or  loans  which  the  Fed- 
eral Commissioner  of  Education  may  at- 
tempt to  make  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

To  cure  the  constitutional  infirmity 
in  respect  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
relating  to  church  owned,  controlled,  or 
operated,  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, I  have  proposed  two  amendments 
which  will  be  called  up  later  for  action. 
They  are  amendments  Nos.  215  and  218. 

I  have  also  proposed  an  amendment 
which  would  make  it  certain  that  there 
could  be  a  judicial  determination  of  the 
constitutional  validity  of  the  specific 
grants  or  loans  which  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  may  propose  to  make  under 
the  bill. 

I  am  delighted  to  state  that  the  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]  has  agreed  to  be- 
come a  cosponsor  of  these  proposed 
amendments,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  that  fact  recorded  on  the 
Record. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  appreciate  the  will- 
ingness of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  to  have  me  join  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment.  I  think 
we  both  agree  that  we  are  dealing  with 
a  problem  which  is  diflScult  for  both  of 
us,  because  I  know  he  has  been  a  dis- 
tinguished advocate  of  all  legitimate 
means  to  support  educational  institu- 
tions, as  I  have  in  my  term  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Nevertheless,  I  agree  that  the  bill 
presents  squarely  to  the  Congress  a 
question  which  ought  to  be  determined; 
that  is,  the  question  whether  the  flrst 
amendment  prohibits  financial  Federal 
aid  to  church  schools  and  institutions. 
I  have  studied  this  question  with  care. 
I  have  read  the  decisions  which  are  ap- 
plicable to  it.  Difficult  as  the  decision 
may  be,  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  first  amendment  prohibits  the  kind 
of  Federal  aid  which  is  proposed  for  re- 
ligious colleges  in  the  pending  bill.  I 
join  with  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina in  his  amendment. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
analyze  briefly  the  provisions  of  HJl. 
6143  applicable  to  religious  colleges  and 
universities. 

Part  A  of  title  I  of  HJl.  6143,  which 
appears  upon  pages  37-49  of  the  Senate 
version,  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$900  million  from  Federal  tax-raised 
funds  for  use  as  grants  during  the  5  fis- 
cal years  ending  June  30,  1968. 

Part  B  of  title  I  of  H.R.  6143,  which 
appears  on  pages  50-55  of  the  Senate 
version,  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
an  additional  $600  million  from  Federal 
tax -raised  funds  for  use  as  loans  during 
the  same  5  fiscal  years. 

H.R.  6143  empowers  the  Federal  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  make  grants 
and  loans  from  such  funds  to  institutions 
of  higher  education  to  assist  them  in  ac- 
quiring lands  and  in  constructing  upon 
such  lands  or  other  lands  owned  by  them 
what  the  bill  calls  academic  facilities. 
Subsection  (a)(1)  of  section  121  of  the 
bill  specifies,  in  substance,  that  the  term 
academic  facilities  means  buildings  suit- 
able for  use  as  classrooms,  laboratories, 
libraries,  and  the  like  for  the  instruction 
of  students  or  for  research. 

The  institutions  of  higher  education 
now  existing  in  the  United  States  are 
divisible  into  these  three  categories: 

First.  Public  colleges  and  universities. 

Second.  Private  nonsectarlan  colleges 
and  universities. 

Third.  Church  owned,  controlled,  or 
operated  colleges  and  universities. 

The  bill  makes  colleges  and  universities 
falling  within  each  of  these  categories 
eligible  for  the  grants  or  loans  author- 
ized by  it. 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  obviously 
anticipated  that  the  validity  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  authorizing  grants  and 
loans  of  tax-raised  funds  to  colleges  and 
universities  owned,  controlled,  or  op- 
erated by  religious  denominations  would 
be  challenged  as  a  violation  of  the  first 
amendment.  As  a  consequence,  they 
have  attempted  to  circumvent  such  chal- 
lenge by  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  section  121, 
which  prescribes,  in  essence,  that  the 
term  "academic  facility"  shall  not  in- 
clude any  facility  to  be  used  for  sectarian 
instruction,  or  as  a  place  for  religious 
worship,  or  in  connection  with  a  school 
or  department  of  divinity. 

As  we  shall  see  in  a  little  while,  the 
first  amendment  forbids  government  to 
finance  religious  institutions — not  sim- 
ply the  religious  activities  of  such  institu- 
tions. 

When  all  is  said,  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  stake  the  constitutionality  of  the 
provisions  relating  to  religious  colleges 
and  universities  upon  this  strange  propo- 
sition: Congress  can  designate  certain 
activities  of  a  religious  institution  as  the 
irreligious  or  the  nonreligious  or  the  \m- 
religious  sictivities  of  the  religious  insti- 
tution, and  finance  them  without  offend- 
ing the  constitutional  principle  that  Con- 
gress cannot  finance  a  religious  institu- 
tion. 

Before  discussing  the  strange  proposi- 
tion that  Congress  can  put  asunder  the 
things  which  religious  institutions  join 
together,  I  shall  digress  to  point  out  that 
the  pious  provision  embodied  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  (2)  of  section  121  does  not  really 


divorce  the  supposedly  secular  activities 
of  religious  colleges  and  universities  from 
their  religious  endeavors. 

Under  section  108(a)  of  the  bill,  any 
obligation  imposed  upon  such  a  college 
or  university  by  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 121  to  use  any  academic  facility 
flnanced  by  grants  for  instruction  or  re- 
search in  secular  flelds  solely  ends  com- 
pletely after  20  years.  So  far  as  the 
language  of  the  bill  is  concerned  a  reli- 
gious college  or  university  may  use  any 
academic  facility  financed  by  loans  for 
any  purpose  it  desires  from  the  day  of 
its  completion. 

These  things  being  so,  subsection  (a) 
(2)  of  section  121  is  merely  "sounding 
brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal." 

The  bill  clearly  gives  colleges  and  uni- 
versities owned,  controlled,  or  operated 
by  religious  denominations  the  p>ower  to 
extract  tax -raised  moneys  from  the  pub- 
lic purse  to  acquire  lands  and  buildings 
to  be  used  by  them  in  all  their  activities, 
whether  religious  or  otherwise,  xmtil  the 
last  lingering  echo  of  Gabriel's  horn 
trembles  into  ultimate  silence. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  SENATOR 
VrrORINO  FREIRE,  OP  THE  BRA- 
ZILIAN SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield 
to  me  for  2  minutes,  without  his  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  with  that  understanding. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  honor  to  introduce  to  the  Senate 
a  distinguished  senatorial  colleague  from 
the  great  Nation  of  Brazil,  the  largest 
nation  in  this  hemisphere,  a  nation 
which  plays  £ind  has  played  a  great  part 
in  its  relations  with  the  United  States. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  Brazil 
has  served,  actually  and  physically,  on 
the  side  of  the  United  States  in  two 
World  Wars,  and  that  the  friendship  be- 
tween our  countries  is  of  long  standing, 
and,  we  all  hope,  will  endure  for  many 
centuries  to  come.  It  is  my  honor  at 
this  time  to  introduce  to  the  Senate 
Senator  Vitorino  Freire,  the  leader  of 
the  largest  party  in  the  Brazilian  Sen- 
ate, the  Social  Democratic  Party.  He 
has  served  in  the  Senate  since  1945.  Sen- 
ator Freire  is  the  leading  political  figure 
in  his  home  state  of  Maranh^,  in  north- 
east Brazil. 

I  wish  to  express  to  Senator  Freire 
our  appreciation  for  his  visit,  and  to 
extend  to  him  our  very  best  wishes  on 
this  most  auspicious  occasion. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 


ASSISTANCE  TO  INSTITUTIONS  OF 
HIGHER  LEARNING 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6143)  to  authorize  as- 
sistance to  public  and  other  nonprofit 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  fi- 
nancing the  instruction,  rehabilitation  or 
Improvement  of  needed  academic  and  re- 
lated facilities  in  undergraduate  and 
graduate  institutions. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  contend 
that,  apart  from  any  question  of  con- 
stitutionality. Congress  ought  not  to  pass 
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A  bill  auUuHizing  grants  or  loans  of  tax-^ 
raised  funds  to  religious  colleges  or  uni- 
versities. 

Federal  financial  aid  to  church  eoI« 
leges  or  universities  is  unwise  as  a  matter 
of  policy. 

In  dlsc^iff-s^ng  this  point  of  the  bill,  and 
the  unconstitutionality  of  these  provl* 
sions,  I  shall  call  attention  to  a  number 
of  decisicxis  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tht 
United  States.  Among  these  decisions 
will  be  Everson  v.  Board  of  Education.  330 
VB.  1;  McCoOum  v.  Board  of  Education,. 
333  U.S.  203;  Zorach  v.  Clav^on.  343  U.S. 
306;  McGowan  v.  Maryland.  366  MB,. 
420;  Torcatco  v.  Watkiris.  367  VS.  488; 
and  AbingUm  School  District  v.  Schempp, 
374  US.  203.  i 

In  three  of  these  decisions,  namely, 
the  Zorach  case,  the  McCollum  case,  and 
the  Everson  case,  members  of  the  Su*- 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  set  out 
reasons  why  it  Is  unwise  as  a  matter  of 
poUcy  for  Congress  to  undertake  to  en^ 
act  a  bill  extending  grants  or  loans  of 
tax-raised  moneys  to  religious  colleges 
and  iinlversities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  conf 
sent  that  the  statements  of  Justice  Black 
in  the  Zorach  ease,  of  Justice  Frank«- 
furter,  in  the  McCollum  case,  and  of 
Justice  Rutledge,  in  the  Everson  case,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thf 
RxcoRO,  as  follows : 

Black.  J.  In  the  Zorach  caw  (pp.  318,  31^, 
and  320) :  ~It  wag  precisely  because  18tn 
century  Ajnerlcans  were  a  religious  people 
divided  Into  many  fighting  sects  that  wfe 
vere  glren  the  constitutional  mandate  to 
keep  church  azid  state  completely  separate. 
Colonial  history  had  already  shown  that. 
here  as  elsewhere  oealous  sectarians  entrusted 
with  governmental  power  to  further  theUr 
causes  would  ■ometlmee  torture,  malm,  and 
kin  thoae  ttoey  branded  'heretics.'  'athetstai' 
or  '•giMwUcs.'  Thm  flxst  amendment  wan 
therefore  to  Inaure  that  no  one  powerfi^l 
■ect  or  coublnatlon  or  secU  could  use  politlf- 
cai  or  govemmeatal  power  to  punish  dis- 
senters whom  they  could  not  convert  to  their 
faith.  Now  as  then.  It  Is  only  by  wholly 
Isolating  the  state  from  the  religious  sphere 
and  compelllBg  It  to  be  completely  neutral. 
that  tfae  freedofn  of  each  and  every  denoml- 
nntlon  and  of  all  nonbelieyers  can  be  main- 
tained. •  •  •  State  help  to  religion  Injects 
political  and  party  prejudloes  Into  a  holy 
field.  It  too  often  substitutes  force  Sar 
prayer,  hate  for  love,  and  persecution  fcr 
persuasion.  Ooyemment  should  not  be  9,t- 
Iciwud.  under  coyer  of  the  soft  euphemism  df 
'cooperation,'  to  steal  Into  the  sacred  area  df 
religious  chotee." 

Prazkkfurter,  J.,  in  the  McCollum  case 
(p.  215) :  "In  Masaachusetts.  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  Horace  Mann,  all  sectarlah 
teachings  were  barred  from  the  commoh 
school  to  saf«  It  from  iMlng  rent  by  d9- 
nomlnatlonal  conflict.  The  upshot  of  the^e 
controversies,  often  long  and  fierce,  is  falrlty 
summarised  by  saying  that  long  before  tlie 
14th  amendoacBt  subjected  the  States  t» 
new  linxitatlons,  the  prohibition  of  further- 
aooe  by  the  State  of  religious  Instruction 
became  the  giildlng  principle.  In  law  and 
feeling,  at  th»  American  people.  In  sustalq- 
ing  Stephen  Olrard's  wUl.  this  court  r^ 
ferred  to  the  Inevitable  conflicts  mgendered 
by  mLatters  'connected  with  religious  polity 
and  partlcularty  *ln  a  country  composed  Of 
sTich  a  Tarlety  of  religious  sects  as  orir 
country.' " 

Bnttodge,  J.,  la  tt»  Bverson  case  (pp.  33 
and    M) :     "The     rassons    underlying    t^e 
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amendment's  policy  have  not  vanished  with 
t-tmo  or  diminished  In  force.  •  •  •  Public 
money  devoted  to  pajrment  of  religious  costs, 
•duoatlonal.  or  other,  brings  the  quest  for 
more.  It  brings  too.  the  struggle  ot  sect 
against  sect  for  the  larger  share  or  for  any. 
Here  ooe  by  numbers  alone  will  benefit 
most,  there  another.  That  is  precisely  the 
history  of  societies  which  have  had  an  estab- 
lished religion  and  dissident  groups.  It  is 
the  very  thing  Jefferson  and  Madison  experi- 
enced and  sought  to  guard  against,  whether 
In  Its  blunt  or  In  Its  more  screened  forms. 
The  end  of  such  strife  cannot  be  other  than 
to  destroy  the  cherished  liberty.  The  dom- 
inating group  will  achieve  the  dominant 
benefit;  or  all  will  embroil  the  State  in  their 
dissensions. 

"Exactly  such  conflicts  have  centered  of 
late  around  providing  transportation  to  re- 
ligious schools  from  public  funds.  The  issue 
and  the  dissension  work  typically,  in  Madi- 
son's phrase,  to  'destroy  that  moderation  and 
harmony  which  the  forbearance  of  our  laws 
to  Intermeddle  with  religion,  has  produced 
{unongst  its  several  sects.'  " 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  reasons  given  by  the  three 
Justices  why  it  is  unwise  as  a  matter  of 
policy  for  Congress  to  embark  on  such  a 
program  as  that  set  forth  in  the  bill,  his- 
tory makes  one  thing  crystal  clear;  that 
is,  that  religious  institutions  sacrifice 
much  of  their  spiritual  power  whenever 
they  look  to  the  taxes  of  Caesar  rather 
than  to  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
their  adherents  for  their  support.  It 
would  be  tragic  to  witness  in  this  coun- 
try what  the  bill  would  bring  into  play; 
that  is.  the  contest  among  all  the  power- 
ful religious  denominations  in  the 
United  States  for  more  and  more  fimds 
from  the  public  purse. 

RELIGIOUS    CONTLICT 

If  we  are  to  determine  aright  whether 
the  provisions  of  HH.  6143  authorizing 
grants  or  loans  of  tax -raised  funds  to 
religious  colleges  and  universities  con- 
travene the  first  amendment,  we  must 
recur  to  history.  This  is  so  because  we 
cannot  understand  the  institutions  and 
laws  of  today  unless  we  understand  the 
historical  events  out  of  which  they  arise. 

As  we  recur  to  history,  we  win  do  well 
to  remember  that  a  nation  which  ignores 
the  lessons  history  teaches  is  doomed  to 
repeat  the  tragic  mistakes  of  the  past. 
Let  us  pray  that  America  may  not  do  this 
in  respect  to  church  and  state  relation- 
ships. 

The  most  heart-rending  story  of  his- 
tory is  that  of  man's  struggle  against 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  for  the 
simple  right  to  bow  his  own  knees  before 
his  own  God  in  his  own  way. 

As  one  of  America's  wisest  jurists  of  all 
time,  the  late  Chief  Justice  Walter  P. 
Stacy,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North 
Carolina,  declared  In  the  opinion  he 
wrote  In  State  v.  Beal  (199  N.C.  278) : 

Por  some  reason,  too  deep  to  fathom,  men 
contend  more  fxirlously  over  the  road  to 
heaven,  which  they  cannot  see.  than  over 
their  visible  walks  on  earth  { and  |  It  would  be 
almost  unbelievable,  if  history  did  not  record 
the  tragic  fact,  that  men  have  gone  to  war 
and  cut  each  other's  throats  because  they 
could  not  agree  as  to  what  was  to  become  of 
them  after  their  throats  were  cut. 

The  Fotmding  Fathers  who  wrote  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  were 
acutely  aware  of  these  truths. 


"Hiey  saw  with  the  eyes  of  history  the 
cruelties  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  the 
massacre  of  the  Huguenots  of  Prance, 
the  slaughter  of  the  Waldensians  in  the 
Alpine  Valleys  of  Italy,  the  hanging  and 
jailing  of  English  and  Irish  Catholics  by 
Protestant  England,  the  hunting  down 
of  the  Covenanters  upon  the  crags  and 
moors  of  Scotland,  the  branding,  hang- 
ing, and  whipping  of  Quakers,  and  the 
banishing  of  Baptists  by  Puritan  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  hundreds  of  other 
atrocities  committed  in  the  name  of 
religion. 

The  Founding  Fathers  knew,  more- 
over, that  even  during  their  own  life- 
times those  who  did  not  conform  to  the 
doctrines  and  practices  of  the  churches 
established  by  law  in  the  places  where 
they  lived,  such  as  Scotch-Irish  Presby- 
terians in  Ulster,  Catholics  in  England 
and  Ireland,  and  dissenters  in  various 
American  colonies,  had  been  barred  from 
civil  and  military  offices  because  of  their 
faiths,  had  been  compelled  to  pay  tithes 
for  the  propagation  of  religious  opinions 
they  disbelieved,  and  had  had  their  mar- 
riages annulled  and  their  children  ad- 
Judged  illegitimate  for  daring  to  speak 
their  marriage  vows  before  mtoisters  of 
their  own  faiths,  rather  than  before 
clergymen  of  the  established  churches. 

The  Founding  Fathers  were  deter- 
mined that  none  of  these  tragic  histori- 
cal events  should  be  repeated  in  the 
nation  they  were  creating. 

To  this  end  they  inserted  two  pro- 
visions in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  first  of  these  provisions  appears 
in  article  VI  and  declares  that  "no  reli- 
gious test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a 
qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust 
in  the  United  States." 

The  second  appears  in  the  first 
amendment,  and  states  that  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof." 

What  did  the  Founding  Fathers  in- 
tend to  do  when  they  embodied  these 
words  in  the  first  amendment?  The 
answer  to  this  question  becomes  clear 
when  we  consider  the  events  which  pre- 
ceded the  writing  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

At  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Thirteen  Original  Colonies,  virtually 
every  nation  in  Western  Europe  and  the 
British  Isles  had  what  were  known  as  es- 
tablished churches.  Those  churches 
were  established  by  law,  and  the  law 
compelled  all  persons.  Including  those 
who  dissented  from  their  religious  be- 
liefs, to  attend  their  services.  The  law 
furthermore  required  all  persons  to  pay 
taxes  for  the  construction  of  church 
buildings  and  the  support  of  the  clergy 
of  the  established  churches. 

An  overwhelming  number  of  the  colo- 
nists who  came  from  Europe  to  America 
came  primarily  to  secure  religious  liberty 
and  freedom  from  taxation  for  the  sup- 
port of  established  churches.  Unfortu- 
nately, when  those  people  came  to  Amer- 
ica, they  found  that  in  many  of  the  colo- 
nies predominant  grourw  had  set  up  es- 
tablished churches  here,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence they  were  compelled,  in  such 
colonies,  to  p>ay  taxes  for  the  support  of 
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churches  whose  religious  doctrines  they 
disbelieved. 

There  is  more  than  a  modicum  of  his- 
torical truth  in  the  statement  of  Artemus 
Ward  to  the  effect  that: 

The  Puritans  nobly  fled  from  a  land  of 
despotism  to  a  land  of  freedom,  where  they 
could  not  only  enjoy  their  own  religion,  but 
could  prevent  everybody  else  from  enjoying 
his. 

The  colonies  of  Virginia.  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Mary- 
land had  established  churches,  and  the 
Anglican  Church  was  the  favorite  under 
their  laws. 

In  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, and  New  Hampshire,  the  Con- 
gregational Church  was  established  by 
l&w 

In  the  colony  of  New  York,  the  Dutch 
Reformed  and  Anglican  Churches,  in 
turn,  were  established  by  law. 

The  people  who  lived  in  those  colonies 
were  compelled  to  pay  taxes  for  the  sup- 
port of  religious  institutions  whose  doc- 
trines they  disbelieved.  Moreover,  they 
were  compelled  to  frequent  the  services 
of  such  religious  institutions.  They  re- 
belled against  those  practices.  They  said. 
In  the  first  place,  that  it  was  tyranni- 
cal for  a  government  to  attempt  to  reg- 
ulate the  relationship  of  worship  be- 
tween the  individual  man  and  his  God. 
Then,  as  they  pondered  the  words  found 
in  the  22d  chapter  of  Matthew,  verses 
15  to  22,  which  declare  that  we  are  en- 
Joined  to  "Render,  therefore,  unto  Cae- 
sar the  things  which  are  Caesar's;  and 
unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's,"  they 
also  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  ad- 
dition to  being  tyrannical,  the  regulation 
of  worship  by  government  was  also  sin- 
ful. So  they  began  to  fight  to  separate 
church  from  state  and  to  disestablish  all 
churches.  Their  demand  for  the  dis- 
establishment of  churches  comprised  two 
things:  First,  an  end  to  the  financial- 
legal  connection  between  state  and 
church;  smd  second,  a  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  all  persons  to  exercise  freely 
their  own  modes  of  worship. 

The  process  by  which  church  and 
state  became  separated  in  the  original 
States  is  an  interesting  story,  and  I  wish 
time  sufficed  for  me  to  detail  it.  How- 
ever, the  story  has  been  told  in  a  most 
accurate  and  most  illuminating  manner 
by  R.  Freeman  Butts,  in  chapter  3,  at 
pages  39-45,  of  his  work  entitled  "The 
American  Tradition  in  Religion  and  Edu- 
cation." I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  excerpt  from  his  book,  in  which  he 
pictures  how  the  people  of  the  various 
original  States  secured  the  separation 
of  church  and  state  prior  to  the  writing 
of  the  first  amendment,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  historical  meaning  of  separation  of 
church  and  state  cannot  be  determined  by  a 
narrow  analysis  of  any  specific  event  in  any 
one  place  at  any  one  time.  It  must  be  seen 
as  a  developing  principle  and  practice  that 
had  its  roots  in  the  past  and  that  took  form 
on  an  xmeven  front  throughout  the  new 
Nation  that  was  struggling  to  come  into  ex- 
istence during  the  Revolutionary  and  early 
national  periods.  It  was  a  principle  that 
emerged  more  rapidly  in  some   SUtes  and 


more  slowly  in  others.    But  the  trend  was 
unmistakable. 

In  some  States  where  establishment  had 
never  gained  a  foothold  and  the  practice  of 
religious  freedom  was  strong,  there  was  little 
or  no  problem  of  separation  as  In  Rhode 
Island,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware.  In 
other  States  where  the  establishment  was 
strong,  where  the  religious  population  was 
highly  homogeneous,  and  where  the  tradi- 
tion of  religious  freedom  was  weak,  the  prin- 
ciple of  separation  was  slower  in  formula- 
tion and  In  practice,  as  in  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  and  New  Hampshire.  In  still 
other  States  where  the  establishment  was 
strong  but  where  the  religious  population 
was  rapidly  becoming  heterogeneous,  the 
process  of  separation  and  the  formulation  of 
the  principle  of  separation  was  relatively 
rapid,  notably  in  Virginia.  Thus  it  took  Vir- 
ginia scarcely  10  years  from  1776  to  1786  to 
complete  the  process  by  legal  enactment, 
whereas  it  took  Massachusetts  more  than  50 
years  from  1776  to  1833  to  arrive  at  virtually 
the  same  stage  in  its  constitutional 
development. 

It  was  In  the  midst  of  this  unmistakable 
historical  process  that  the  first  amendment 
was  debated  In  Congress  in  1789  and  finally 
ratified  In  1791.  The  meaning  of  the  first 
amendment  cannot  be  discovered  by  a  nar- 
row examination  of  the  meaning  of  its  spe- 
cific words  at  a  specific  time,  but  those  words 
must  receive  their  meaning  from  the  more 
inclusive  process  In  which  they  were  formu- 
lated, debated,  and  approved.  Any  sound 
historical  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of 
the  first  amendment  should  be  derived  from 
the  larger  cultural  setting  In  which  It  was 
developed.  No  narrow  hlstorlclsm  will  suf- 
fice. The  indisputable  fact,  as  we  shall  see 
In  the  next  few  pages.  Is  that  the  American 
people  were  moving  from  establishment  to 
separation  In  the  Revolutionary  and  early 
national  periods;  they  were  moving  In  differ- 
ent States  at  different  rates  and  it  Is  fair  to 
say  from  different  motives,  but  they  were 
moving. 

The  first  amendment  was  an  Integral  part 
of  this  movement.  It  was  sponsored  by  and 
fought  for  by  persons  who  had  been  through 
the  process  In  their  own  States  or  who 
otherwise  clearly  saw  the  direction  of  the 
trend  as  did  the  followers  of  the  enlighten- 
ment. The  framers  of  the  first  amendment 
were  in  the  vanguard  of  the  movement.  The 
first  amendment  thus  reflected  the  most  ad- 
vanced thinking  on  the  subject  of  separation 
at  the  time  of  Its  adoption,  and  It  in  turn  not 
only  showed  the  way  but  speeded  up  the 
process  in  the  laggard  States. 

In  general,  the  process  of  separation,  from 
the  pre-Revolutionary  to  the  early  national 
periods,  went  through  three  Identlflable 
stages: 

1.  Toleration  by  the  single  establishments: 
Dissenting  groups  and  the  leaders  who  be- 
lieved in  religious  freedom  continued  and 
speeded  up  the  fight  against  the  establUhed 
churches  in  the  effort  to  win  the  right  to  the 
free  exercise  of  public  religious  worship. 
This  right  they  vsrrung  from  the  conservative 
groups  in  State  after  State  in  the  form  of 
concessions  and  the  granting  of  prlvUeges 
of  free  worship.  Something  of  thU  process 
has  been  described  In  chapter  2. 

2.  Multiple  establishments:  The  liberal 
groufMs  believing  In  religious  freedom  dis- 
covered, however,  that  they  were  still  in  an 
underprivileged  position  because  the  legal 
support  of  taxes  and  property  rights  was  still 
assigned  by  the  state  to  the  established 
churches.  They  discovered  that  free  exercise 
was  still  a  shadowy  grant  of  toleration  so 
long  as  the  established  chiu-ches  had  the 
support  of  tithes  and  so  they  renewed  the 
fight  to  disestablish  more  completely  the 
favored  churches.  The  established  churches, 
on  their  part,  tried  to  compromise  by  per- 
suading the  legislatures  to  open  up  the  tax 
privileges  to  the  dissenting  groups  one  by 


one.  This  meant  that  gradually  more  and 
more  churches  were  admitted  into  the  estab- 
lishment and  given  the  legal  rights  of  taxa- 
tion for  their  own  public  worship. 

Thus,  establishment  came  to  be  applied, 
not  just  to  one  church,  but  to  any  or  ail 
churches  that  had  legal  and  financial  con- 
nections with  the  state.  This  extended 
meaning  of  establishment  was  widely  recog- 
nized at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  first 
amendment.  Any  cooi>eration  between  the 
state  and  any  or  all  churches  was  considered 
to  be  establishment.  In  some  States  this 
compromise  was  agreed  upon  and  was  main- 
tained for  a  relatively  long  time,  as  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  and  New  Hampshire; 
In  other  States  the  compromise  lasted  for 
only  a  short  time,  as  In  Maryland  and  South 
Carolina.  In  stUl  other  States  the  effort  to 
achieve  this  compromise  was  defeated, 
notably  In  Virginia.  It  was  this  expanded 
meaning  of  multiple  establishment  that  the 
first  amendment  was  designed  to  prevent  on 
the  national  level  as  weU  as  to  prevent  the 
narrow  establishment  of  a  single  church. 

At  the  time  of  the  formulation  and  ratifica- 
tion of  the  first  amendment  In  the  period 
1789-91  all  States  that  stUl  had  some  form 
of  establishment  In  effect  had  moved  Into 
the  form  of  multiple  establishment.  As 
described  In  chapter  2,  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, and  New  Hampshire  all  provided 
for  their  distinctive  town  form  of  multiple 
establishment,  and  Maryland  and  South 
Carolina  had  provided  for  their  respective 
State  forms  of  multiple  establishment. 
These  were  the  only  States  In  which  es- 
tablishment was  still  recognized  In  the  basic 
laws  of  the  several  States,  when  the  debates 
over  the  first  amendment  began  In  1789. 
South  Carolina  quickly  dropped  Its  elaborate 
provisions  for  multiple  establishment  from 
Its  constitution  of  1790.  whereas  Maryland 
did  not  amend  Its  constitution  untU  1810. 

Thus.  In  1789  five  of  the  original  States 
still  had  authorized  establishments.  They 
were  all  multiple  establishments.  Before 
the  first  amendment  was  ratified  In  1791, 
South  Carolina  had  eliminated  Its  constitu- 
tional provisions  for  multiple  establishment. 
After  the  adoption  of  the  first  amendment 
In  1791  there  were  only  four  States  whose 
basic  laws  embodied  the  principle  of  estab- 
lishment. The  Massachusetts  constitution 
of  1780  and  the  Connecticut  codified  laws  of 
1784  made  multiple  establishment  compul- 
sory; Maryland's  constitution  of  1776  and 
New  Hampshire's  constitutions  of  1784  and 
1791  permitted  multiple  establishments  at 
the  discretion  of  the  legislatures. 

It  Is  this  meaning  of  multiple  establish- 
ment which  has  been  forgotten,  conveniently 
overlooked,  or  never  understood  by  the  vari- 
ous groups  today  who  urge  that  cooperation 
between  church  and  state  Is  admissible  so 
long  as  the  state  treats  all  religious  groups 
equally  and  fairly.  That  was  exactly  the 
purpose  of  the  several  colonial  provisions  for 
multiple  establishment  as  descrilsed  in  chap- 
ter 2,  and  It  was  exactly  the  purpose  of  the 
attempts  made  In  Virginia  to  achieve  mul- 
tiple establishment,  as  will  be  described  in 
the  following  pages.  Of  course,  they  would 
have  ruled  out  some  sects  which  the  domi- 
nant chvu-ches  did  not  consider  to  be  "safe" 
or  legitimate  religioxis  groups,  but  the  prin- 
ciple of  multiple  establishment  Is  the  same 
whether  few,  many,  or  all  religious  groups 
are  taken  Into  It.  The  state  would  always 
have  to  decide  what  was  and  what  was  not 
a  religious  group  If  It  set  out  to  "cooperate" 
with  them  all. 

3.  Separation:  It  was  soon  discovered  that 
the  compromise  of  establishing  all  rec- 
ognized churches  even  on  an  equal  or  im- 
partial basis  was  not  sufficient.  It  might 
be  possible  to  reconcUe  this  kind  of  estab- 
lishment with  the  outward  forms  of  free  ex- 
ercise of  public  worship,  but  it  was  soon 
clearly  seen  that  It  could  not  be  reconciled 
with  genuinely  equal  rights  of  conscience. 
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So  long  u  the  state  wa»  In  the  position  o* 
determining  which  churchea  shauld  ttxv 
le^  and  ftnaiM;Ua  prlvUage*  at  au|ipart. 
there  could  be  no  real  equality  ot  religious 
conscience.  It  was  stUl  a  grant  ot  prlrll^e 
by  the  state  to  a  religious  doctrine.  Such  a 
principle  could  not  square  with  the  growing 
belief  toetered  by  the  enlightenment  that 
equal  rights  of  conscience  were  natural  an4 
Inalienable  rights  which  the  state  could  not 
Infringe  and  which  the  state  must  protect. 

Therefore,  the  strangle  went  on  to  sever 
all  legal  oonneeUona  and  to  iirohlblt  all  fi- 
nancial siippart  for  any  and  all  rell^ous  be- 
Uefs.  It  was  recognlwsd  that  If  the  state 
could  grant  a  privilege.  It  could  define  which 
i«Ugloua  beitefs  were  enUUed  to  that  privi- 
lege. 3o  the  final  stage  In  separation  came, 
when  all  fonx»  of  establishment  were  abol- 
ished. Thus,  complete  disestablishment  of 
financial  and  legal  support  for  religion  by  the 
state  was  necessary  to  achieve  a  genuinely 
free  exercise  at  religion  resUng  upon  the 
solid  grounds  of  equal  rlghu  of  conscience. 

This  final  step  was  clearly  in  the  mlnda 
of  those  who  proposed  and  struggled  for  the 
adoption  of  the  first  amendment  of  the  Con-| 
sUtutlon.  The  first  amendment  was  clearly! 
an  Integral  part  of  the  larger  definition  of; 
civil  rights  as  contained  In  the  other  amend- 
ments which  made  up  the  American  Bill  of] 
Rights. 

The  whole  story  of  this  historical  procesa 
In  the  course  of  which  the  principle  of  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state  emerged  should 
be  tokt  In  deUll  State  by  State,  but  the  ne-, 
cessitles  of  space  limit  us  to  presenting  only 
one  example  cO.  a  State  which  had  a  strong 
establiahmsnt.  This  example.  Virginia, 
shows  the  completion  of  the  process  before 
the  first  amendment  was  formulated,  and  la 
Important  because  the  leaders  In  Congre84 
from  Virginia  were  the  ones  who  gave  th^ 
primary  form  to  the  first  amendment  as  lU 
went  throu^  the  various  stages  of  debate 
and  adoption. 

Other  examples  among  the  original  State* 
could  be  given  to  show  that  the  process  of 
separation  was  well  underway  in  a  majoritj 
of  States  before  the  adoption  of  the  firs< 
amendment.  Separation  had  already  beei) 
achieved  in  eight  of  the  original  States* 
This  was  accomplished  in  the  constitution* 
of  ir76  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  D^a-> 
ware,  and  North  Carolina:  in  the  constitu- 
tions of  1777  of  New  York  and  Georgia;  by 
statute  in  1788  in  Virginia;  and  by  original 
charter  In  Rhode  Island. 

The  fact  that  some  States  did  not  com* 
plete  the  procesa  of  separation  until  aftef 
the  first  amendment  simply  means  that  they 
were  somewhat  later  in  a  process  of  which 
the  first  amendment  was  at  once  a  reflec+ 
tion  and  also  a  formative  Influence.  Th^ 
first  amendment  was  the  application  on  thf 
national  level  of  the  same  principle  that  wa$ 
developing  in  the  States. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  not 
undertake  to  add  to  this  story  further  de<- 
tails  of  the  movements  in  the  variou$ 
original  States  to  obtain  religious  free*- 
dom  and  freedom  from  taxation  to  sup«- 
port  religious  institutions.  SuflBce  it  to 
say  that  by  the  time  the  first  sunend- 
ment  was  written,  the  original  States  of 
Virginia,  North  Carolina.  Georgia.  Net- 
York.  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania.  Delaf- 
ware,  and  New  Jersey  disestablished  rell«- 
gion,  ^nH  did  so  under  constitutions  an^ 
laws  which  forbade  the  establishment  o|f 
any  religion  and  the  levying  of  taxatiot 
for  the  support  of  any  religion. 

So,  Mr.  President,  at  the  time  when 
the  first  amendment  was  drafted,  the 
only  States  in  which  any  establishmenlt 
of  rellgi(m  was  still  in  existence  were 
Massachusetts — which  continued  sudi 
establishment  until  1833;  Connecticat-4- 


which  continued  such  establishment  un- 
til 1818;  Maryland — which  continued 
such  establishment  until  1810;  New 
Hampshire — which  continued  such  es- 
tablishment until  1819;  and  South  Caro- 
lina— which  abc^ished  such  establish- 
ment in  1790.  But  in  those  four  States 
there  was  no  single  established  church 
at  that  time.  There  was  an  establish- 
ment of  all  of  the  churches  which  the 
r>eople  who  dominated  those  States 
deemed  to  be  respectable  churches.  They 
provided  for  an  impartial  use  of  taxes 
for  the  support  of  all  of  the  churches 
which,  ta  their  view,  were  respectable. 

However,  it  Is  interesting  to  consider 
the  specific  events  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia which  preceded  the  writing  and 
the  ratification  of  the  first  amendment. 
This  is  true  because  those  most  respon- 
sible for  the  writing  into  our  Constitu- 
tion of  the  first  amendment  were  two 
Virginians — Thomas  Jefferson  and 
James  Madison.  By  referring  to  the 
events  in  the  State  of  Virginia  which 
preceded  the  writing  of  the  first  amend- 
ment, we  can  find  exactly  what  was 
meant  by  the  Founding  Fathers  when, 
in  the  first  amendment,  they  provided 
that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion." 

This  is  true  because  the  events  in  Vir- 
ginia show  exactly  what  James  Madison 
meant  when  he  insisted  on  writing  into 
the  first  amendment  the  words  "an  estab- 
lishment of  religion."' 

In  1776.  Virginia,  as  an  Independent 
Commonwealth,  adopted  a  new  constitu- 
tion; James  Mad  son  was  a  member  of 
the  constitutional  convention  which 
drafted  it.  He  succeeded  in  writing  into 
the  constitution  of  that  great  Common- 
wealth the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
equally  entitled  to  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  according  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
science. After  the  adoption  of  that  con- 
stitution, the  Virginia  Legislature  met. 
and  there  ensued  a  great  confiict  be- 
tween those  who  wanted  religious  free- 
dom and  freedom  from  taxation  and 
those  who  wanted  to  retain  an  establish- 
ment of  religion  in  that  great  Common- 
wealth. In  the  legislature  of  1778.  where 
the  contest  between  those  two  groups  be- 
gan, Madison  was  able  to  persuade  the 
legislature  to  provide  that  no  dissenters 
should  be  compelled  to  pay  any  taxes  to 
the  established  church  of  Virginia— the 
Church  of  England,  which  had  been  es- 
tablished there  in  1629. 

He  also  secured  at  that  session  the 
passage  of  a  law  which  suspended  for 
the  time  being  the  requirement  that  even 
members  of  the  Church  of  England 
should  pay  taxes  for  its  support.  But 
the  legislature  of  1776  expressly  reserved 
the  most  crucial  question:  namely, 
whether  general  taxes  should  be  levied 
tor  the  support  of  all  of  the  denomina- 
tions which  the  controlling  element  in 
the  Virginia  Legislature  deemed  to  be 
respectable  denominations.  This  ques- 
tion was  reserved  for  subsequent  legis- 
latures. 

In  tiie  Virginia  Legislature  of  1779 
there  occurred  another  great  fight  which 
centered  around  two  bills.  One  was  in- 
troduced by  James  Henry.  It  undertook 
to  establish,  by  law,  virtually  all  of  the 
Christian  churches  as   the  established 


churches  of  Virginia,  and  to  lay  taxes  for 
the  support  of  all  of  them  on  an  impar- 
tial basis.  It  is  significant  that  in  this 
bill  references  to  an  establishment  of 
religion  appear  at  a  number  of  points,  in 
contexts  which  clearly  show  that  James 
Henry  and  the  others  of  his  day  under- 
stood the  term  "an  establishment  of 
religion"  to  mean  an  official  connection 
between  the  State  and  one  or  more 
churches,  whereby  the  State  recognized 
such  church  or  churches  and  provided 
for  taxation  for  its  or  their  support. 

In  the  same  legislature.  James  Madi- 
son introduced  Thomas  Jefferson's  bill 
for  religious  freedom  in  Virginia.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  documents  which  pre- 
ceded the  writing  of  the  Constitution. 
It  laid  down  two  prop>ositions:  First, 
the  proposition  that  there  should  be  no 
religious  qualification  as  a  test  for  hold- 
ing ofBce;  and  second,  the  proposition 
that  it  is  sinful  and  tyrannical  to  tax  a 
man  for  the  propagation  of  religious 
doctrine  which  he  disbelieves.  This  doc- 
ument is  of  so  much  Importance  that  it 
should  be  made  available  to  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  before  they  vote  on  this 
bill  and  on  the  amendments  which  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  and  I  will  offer. 
For  this  reason.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  Record,  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks. Thomas  Jefferson's  bill  for  reli- 
gious freedom  In  Virginia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Thomas  Jeffxxson's   Bnx   fob   Rxugious 
FaxxooM 

I 
Whereas  Almighty  God  hath  created  the 
mind  free  •  •  *  to  compel  a  man  to  fur- 
nish contributions  of  money  for  the  propa- 
gation of  opinions  which  he  disbelieves.  Is 
sinful  and  tyrannical;  that  even  the  forcing 
him  to  support  this  or  that  teacher  of  his 
own  religious  persuasion.  Is  depriving  him 
o*  the  comfortable  liberty  of  giving  his  con- 
tributions to  the  particular  pastor,  whose 
morals  he  would  make  his  pattern,  and 
whose  powers  he  feels  most  persuasive  to 
righteousness  •  •  •  therefore  the  proscrib- 
ing any  citizen  as  unworthy  the  public  con- 
fidence by  laying  upon  him  an  incapacity  of 
being  called  to  offices  of  trust  and  emolu- 
ment, unless  he  profess  or  renounce  this  or 
that  religious  opinion.  Is  depriving  him  in- 
juriously of  those  privileges  and  advantages 
to  which  in  common  with  his  fellow  citizens 
he  has  a  natural  right;  that  It  tends  only  to 
corrupt  the  principles  of  that  religion  It  Is 
meant  to  encourage,  by  bribing  with  a 
monopoly  of  worldly  honors  and  emolu- 
ments, those  who  will  externally  profess  and 
conform  to  It  •  •  •  to  suffer  the  clvU  magis- 
trate to  Intrude  his  powers  into  the  field  of 
opinion,  and  to  restrain  the  profession  or 
prc^agation  of  principles  on  supposition  of 
their  111  tendency  Is  a  dangerous  fallacy, 
which  at  once  destroys  all  religious  liberty, 
because  he  being  of  course  judge  of  that 
tendency  will  make  his  opinions  the  rvile  of 
Judgment,  and  approve  or  condemn  the 
sentiments  of  others  only  as  they  shall 
square  with  or  differ  from  his  own;  that  It 
Is  time  enough  for  the  rightful  purposes  of 
civil  government,  for  Its  officers  to  Interfere 
when  principles  break  out  Into  overt  acts 
against  peace  and  good  order;  and  finally, 
that  truth  Is  great  and  wlU  prevail  If  left  to 
herself,  that  she  is  the  proper  and  sufficient 
antagonist  to  error,  and  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  conflict,  unless  by  human  inter- 
position disarmed  of  her  natural  weapons. 
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free  argument  and  debate,  errors  cea&lng  to 
be  dangerous  when  it  Is  permitted  freely  to 
contradict  them: 

n 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly,  That 
no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  frequent  or 
support  any  religious  worship,  place,  or  min- 
istry whatsoever,  nor  shall  be  enforced,  re- 
strained, molested,  or  biirthened  in  his  body 
or  goods,  nor  shall  otherwise  suffer  on  ac- 
count of  his  religious  opinions  or  belief;  but 
that  all  men  shall  be  free  to  profess,  and 
by  argument  to  maintain,  their  opinion  in 
matters  of  religion,  and  that  the  same  ^all 
In  no  wise  diminish,  enlarge,  or  affect  their 
civil  capacities. 

in 

The  rights  hereby  asserted  are  of  the  nat- 
ural rights  of  mankind,  and  that  If  any  act 
shall  be  hereafter  passed  to  repeal  the  pres- 
ent, or  to  narrow  its  operation,  such  act  will 
be  an  Infringement  of  natural  right. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  op- 
posing forces  in  the  Virginia  Legislature 
of  1779  were  so  nearly  equally  in  power 
that  it  was  impossible  to  secure  the  en- 
actment of  either  of  those  bills.  So  the 
contest,  which  had  been  renewed  there, 
was  renewed  a  third  time  in  the  legis- 
lature of  1784. 

In  that  legislative  body  was  intro- 
duced not  only  Jefferson's  bill  for  re- 
ligious freedom  in  Virginia,  but  also  a 
new  bill  which  was  sponsored  by  Patrick 
Henry.  That  bill  was  enUtled  "A  Bill 
Establishing  a  Provision  for  Teachers  of 
the  Christian  Religion."  It  undertook  to 
give  official  recognition  to  virtually  all 
Christian  churches  and  to  provide  taxes 
for  their  support.  In  order  that  we 
might  understand  what  Madison  meant 
when  he  used  the  term  "an  establish- 
ment of  religion,"  it  is  necessary  that 
the  bill  to  which  I  have  referred  should 
be  called  to  the  attention  of  Senators. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarlcs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

A  Bill  Establishing  a  Provision  roa  Teach- 
ers OF  THE  Christian  Religion 
Whereas  the  general  diffusion  of  Christian 
knowledge  hath  a  natural  tendency  to  cor- 
rect the  morals  of  men,  restrain  their  vices. 
and  preserve  the  peace  of  society;  which  can- 
not be  effected  without  a  CMnpetent  provi- 
sion for  learned  teachers,  who  may  be  there- 
by enabled  to  devote  their  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  duty  of  Instructing  such  citizens, 
as  from  their  circumstances  and  want  of 
education,  cannot  otherwise  attain  such 
knowledge:  and  It  Is  judged  that  such  pro- 
vision may  be  made  by  the  legislature,  with- 
out counteracting  the  liberal  principle  here- 
tofore adopted  and  Intended  to  be  preserved 
by  abolishing  all  distinctions  of  preemi- 
nence amongst  the  different  societies  or  com- 
munities of  Christians; 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  general  as- 
sembly, That  for  the  suppcK-t  of  Christian 
teachers — ^per  centum  on  the  amount,  or — 
In  the  pound  on  the  sum  payable  for  tax  on 
the  property  within  this  Commonwealth,  Is 
hereby  assessed,  and  shaU  be  paid  by  every 
person  chargeable  with  the  said  tax  at  the 
time  the  same  shall  become  due;  and  the 
sheriffs  of  the  several  counties  shall  have 
power  to  levy  and  coUect  the  same  In  the 
same  manner  and  under  the  like  restrictions 
and  limitations,  as  are  or  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  laws  for  raising  the  revenues  of  this 
State;  and  be  it 

Enacted,  That  for  every  sum  so  paid,  the 
sheriff  or  collector  shall  give  a  receipt,  ex- 


pressing therein  to  what  society  of  Chris- 
tians the  person  from  whom  he  may  receive 
the  same  shall  direct  the  money  to  be  paid, 
keeping  a  distinct  account  thereof  in  his 
books.     The   sheriff  of  every   county,   shall 

on  or  before  the  day  of in  every 

year,  return  to  the  covul;,  upon  oath,  two 
alphabetical  lists  of  the  paymenta  to  blm 
made,  distinguishing  in  columns  opposite  to 
the  nsmnes  of  the  persons  who  shall  have  paid 
the  same,  the  society  to  which  the  money  so 
paid  was  by  them  appropriated;  and  one  col- 
umn for  the  names  where  no  appropriation 
shaU  be  made.  One  of  which  lists,  after  be- 
ing recorded  In  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that 
purpose,  shall  be  filed  by  the  clerk  in  his 
office;  the  other  shall  by  the  sheriff  be  fixed 
up  In  the  courthouse,  there  to  remain  for 
the  inspection  of  all  concerned.  And  the 
sheriff,  after  deducting  5  per  centum  for  the 
coUection.  shall  forthwith  pay  to  such  i>er- 
son  or  persons  as  shall  be  appointed  to  re- 
ceive the  same  by  the  vestry,  elders,  or  di- 
rectors, however  denominated  of  each  such 
society,  the  sum  so  stated  to  be  due  to  that 
society;  or  In  default  thereof,  uj)on  the  mo- 
tion of  such  person  or  persons  to  the  next  or 
any  succeeding  court,  execution  shall  be 
awarded  for  the  same  against  the  sheriff  and 
his  security,  his  and  their  executors  or  admin- 
istrators; provided  that  10  days  previous  no- 
tice be  given  of  such  motion.  And  upon 
every  such  execution,  the  officer  serving  the 
same  shall  proceed  to  Immediate  sale  of  the 
estate  taken,  and  shaU  not  accept  of  secu- 
rity for  payment  at  the  end  of  3  months,  nor 
to  have  the  goods  forthcoming  at  the  day  of 
sale;  for  his  better  direction  wherein,  the 
clerk  shall  endorse  upon  every  such  execu- 
tion that  no  security  of  any  kind  shall  be 
taken;  and  be  it 

Further  enacted.  That  the  money  to  be 
raised  by  virtue  of  this  act,  shall  be  by  the 
vestries,  elders,  or  directors  of  each  religious 
society,  appropriated  to  a  provision  for  a 
minister  or  teacher  of  the  gospel  of  their 
denomination,  or  the  providing  places  of  di- 
vine worship,  and  to  none  other  use  what- 
soever; except  In  the  denominations  of 
Quakers  and  Menonlsts,  who  may  receive 
what  Is  collected  from  their  mambers.  and 
place  It  In  their  general  funds,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  In  a  manner  which  they  shall  think 
best  calcvilated  to  promote  their  particular 
mode  of  worship;  and  be  it 

Ermcted.  That  all  sums  which  at  the  time 
of  payment  to  the  sheriff  or  collector  may 
not  be  appropriated  by  the  person  paying  the 
same,  shaU  be  accounted  for  with  the  court 
in  manner  as  by  this  act  is  directed;  and 
aftar  deducting  for  his  collection,  the  sheriff 
shall  pay  the  amount  thereof  (upon  accovmt 
certified  by  the  court  to  the  auditors  of  pub- 
lic accounts,  and  by  them  to  the  treasurer) 
into  the  public  treasury,  to  be  disposed  of 
imder  the  direction  of  the  general  assembly, 
for  the  encouragement  of  seminaries  of 
learning  within  the  counties  whence  such 
sums  shall  arise,  and  to  no  other  use  or  pur- 
pose whatsoever. 

This  act  shall  commence,  and  be  In  force, 

from  and  after  the  day  of  In  the 

year . 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  importance  of  the  bill 
sponsored  In  1784  by  Patrick  Henry  be- 
comes apparent  when  we  recall  that  it 
provoked  one  of  the  greatest  documents 
vindicating  the  cause  of  religious  free- 
dom ever  penned  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
There  was  a  bitter  contest  between  Mad- 
ison and  his  opponents  in  the  Virginia 
Legislature  of  1784.  The  legislature  was 
on  the  verge  of  passing  the  bill  sponsored 
by  Patrick  Henry,  which  would  have  rec- 
ognized the  legal  interest  of  the  State  in 
virtually  all  the  Christian  churches  then 
functioning  in  Virginia,  and  which  would 
have  imposed  taxes  on  all  Virginians  for 
the  support  of  such  churches.    But  Mad- 


ison, at  the  last  moment,  was  able  to 
persuade  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  to 
put  off  the  final  vote  on  the  bill  sponsored 
by  Patrick  Henry  until  the  next  session 
of  the  legislature,  which  was  scheduled 
for  November  1785.  Between  that  time 
and  the  time  when  the  legislature  next 
met  James  Madison  made  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  apF>eals  for  religious  free- 
dom. It  was  called  "The  Memorial  and 
Remonstrance  Against  Religious  Assess- 
ments." The  memorial  of  James  Mad- 
ison is  crucial  in  determining  what  the 
Founding  Fathers  meant  when  they 
yielded  to  the  insistence  of  James  Mad- 
ison and  wrote  into  the  first  amend- 
ment the  provision  that  Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment 
of  religion. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  in  his 
remonstrance,  which  was  a  protest 
against  the  bill  sponsored  by  Patrick 
Henry  during  the  preceding  legislature 
to  levy  taxes  for  the  support  of  virtually 
all  Christian  churches  In  Virginia,  James 
Madison  used  the  word  "establishment" 
at  least  five  times  in  contexts  which 
showed  that  in  the  mind  of  James  Madi- 
son "an  establishment  of  religion"  meant 
an  official  relationship  between  the  State 
and  one  church  or  many  or  all  churches 
and  the  imposition  of  taxation  for  the 
support  of  one  church  or  many  churches 
or  all  churches. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  memorial  and  remonstrance 
of  James  Madison  against  religious  as- 
sessments be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memorial 
and  remonstrance  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Memorial   and  Rtmonstrance  Against  Re- 
ligious   Assessments   to   the   Honorable 
the  General  Assemblt  of  the  Common- 
wealth  OF   Virginia 

We,  the  subscribers,  citizens  of  the  said 
Commonwealth,  having  taken  into  serious 
consideration,  a  bUl  printed  by  order  of  the 
last  session  of  general  assembly,  entitled  "A 
Bill  Establishing  a  Provision  for  Teachers 
of  the  Christian  Religion."  and  conceiving 
that  the  same,  if  flnaUy  armed  with  the 
sanctions  of  a  law,  will  be  a  dangerous  abuse 
of  power,  are  bound  as  faithful  members 
of  a  free  State,  to  remonstrate  agsdnst  It. 
and  to  declare  the  reasons  by  which  we  are 
determined.  We  remonstrate  against  the 
said  bill: 

1.  Because  we  hold  It  for  a  fundamental 
and  undeniable  truth,  "that  religion  or  the 
duty  which  we  owe  to  our  Creator  and  the 
manner  of  discharging  It,  can  be  directed 
only  by  reason  and  conviction,  not  by  force 
or  violence."  The  religion  then  of  every 
man  miist  be  left  to  the  conviction  and  con- 
science of  every  man;  and  it  is  the  right  of 
every  man  to  exercise  It  as  these  may  dictate. 
This  right  Is  in  Its  nature  an  unalienable 
right.  It  is  unalienable;  because  the  opin- 
ions of  men,  depending  only  on  the  evi- 
dence contemplated  by  their  own  minds,  can- 
not foUow  the  dictates  of  other  men:  It  is 
unalienable  also;  because  what  is  here  a 
right  toward  men,  Is  a  duty  toward  the 
Creator.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
render  to  the  Creator  such  homage,  and 
sucdi  oDly.  as  he  believes  to  be  acceptable  to 
him.  This  duty  Is  precedent  both  In  order 
of  time  and  degree  of  obligation,  to  the 
claims  of  civil  society.  Before  any  man  can 
be  considered  as  a  member  of  civil  society, 
he  must  be  considered  as  a  subject  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Universe:  And  if  a  member 
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of  clvU  toclety.  who  enters  Into  any  aubordi- 
n»te  ftMOclation.  must  always  do  It  with  a 
r«MrvaUon  oX  his  duty  to  the  general  au- 
thority; much  more  must  every  man  who  be- 
comes   a    member    of    any    particular    dvll 
society   do  It  with  a  saving  of  his  allegiance 
to  the   Universal   Sovereign.     We   maintain 
therefore    that    In    matters   of   religion,   no 
mans  right  la  abridged  by  the  insUtuUon  of 
clvU    society,    and    that    religion    U    wholly 
exempt  from  lU  cognizance.    True  It  U.  that 
no  other  rule  exlsU.  by  which  any  question 
which    may   divide    a   society,   can   be   ulti- 
mately determined,  but  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority   but  It  Is  also  true,  that  the  majority 
may  trespam  on  the  rights  of  the  minority. 
3    Becatiae  If  religion  be  exempt  from  the 
authority  of  the  society  at  large,  still  less  can 
It  be  subject  to  that  of  the  legUlatlve  body. 
The  latter  are  but  the  creatures  and  vlce- 
gerenU  of  the  former.    Their  Jurisdiction  Is 
both    derivative    and    limited:    It    Is   limited 
with  regard  to  the  coordinate  departments, 
more  necessarily  Is  It  limited  with  regard  to 
the  constituents.    The  preservation  of  a  free 
government    requires    not    merely,    that    the 
metes  and  bounds  which  separate  each  de- 
partment of  power  may  be  Invariably  main- 
tained: but  more  especially,  that  neither  of 
them  be  suffered  to  overleap  the  great  barrier 
which  defends  the  rights  of  the  people.    The 
rulers  who  are  guilty  of  such  an  encroach- 
ment,  exceed   the   commission   from   which 
they  derive  their  authority,  and  are  tyrants. 
The  people  who  submit  to  It  are  governed  by 
laws  made  neither  by  themselves,  nor  by  an 
authority  derived  from  them,  and  are  slaves. 

3.  Because,  It  Is  proper  to  take  alarm  at  the 
first  experiment  on  our  liberties.  We  hold 
this  prudent  Jealousy  to  be  the  first  duty  of 
citizens,  and  one  of  (the)  noblest  character- 
Utlcs  of  the  Ute  revolution.  The  freemen  of 
America  did  not  wait  until  usiirped  power 
had  strengthened  Itself  by  exercise,  and  en- 
tangled the  question  In  precedents.  They 
saw  all  the  consequences  In  the  principle. 
and  they  avoided  the  consequences  by  deny- 
ing the  principle.  We  revere  thU  lesson  too 
much,  soon  to  forget  it.  Who  does  not  see 
that  the  same  authority  which  can  establish 
Christianity.  In  exclusion  of  all  other  re- 
ligions, may  establish  with  the  same  ease  any 
particular  sect  of  Christians,  In  exclusion  of 
all  other  sects?  That  the  same  authority 
which  can  force  a  citizen  to  contribute  3 
pence  only  of  his  property  for  the  support  of 
any  one  establishment,  may  force  him  tO( 
conform  to  any  other  establishment  in  all 
cases  whatsoever? 

4.  Because,  the  bill  violates  that  equality 

which  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  every  law.  and] 

which  Is  more  Indispensable,  in  proportion^ 

as  the  validity  or  expediency  of  any  law  1^ 

more  liable  to  be  Impeached.    If  "all  men  arej 

by  nature  equally  free  and  Independent."  alll 

men  are  to  be  considered  as  entering  Intq 

society  on  equal  conditions;  as  relinquishing 

no  more,  and  therefore  retaining  no  less,  ona 

than  another,  of  their  natural  rights.    Abovq 

all  are  they  to  be  considered  as  retaining  ai^ 

"equal  title  to  the  free  exercise  of  religion 

according    to    the    dictates    of    conscience. '♦ 

Whilst  we  assert  for  ourselves  a  freedom  tq 

embrace,  to  profess,  and  to  observe  the  re^ 

llglon    which    we    believe    to    be    of    diving 

origin,  we  cannot  deny  an  equal  freedom  to 

those  whose  minds  have  not  yet  yielded  to 

the  evidence  which  has  convinced  us.    If  thl4 

freedom  be  abused,  it  is  an  offense  against 

Ood.  not  against  man :  To  Ood.  therefore,  not 

to  men.  must  an  account  of  it  be  rendered). 

As  the  blU  violates  equality  by  subjecting 

some  to  pecvUiar  burdens;  so  it  violates  th# 

same  principle,  by  granting  to  others  pecullat 

exemptions.    Are  the  Quakers  and  Menonist* 

the  only  sects  who  think  a  compulsive  supt 

port  of  their  religions  unnecessary  and  unt 

warrantable?     Can  their  piety  alone  be  In* 

trusted    with    the    care    of    public    worshlpt 

Ought  their  religions  to  be  endowed  abov^ 

all  others,  with  extraordinary  privileges,  b;r 


which  proselytes  may  be  enticed  from  all 
others?  We  think  too  favorably  of  the  Jxis- 
tlce  and  good  sense  of  these  denominations, 
to  believe  that  they  either  covet  preeml- 
nencles  over  their  fellow  citizens,  or  that 
they  will  be  seduced  by  them,  from  the 
conunon  opposition  to  the  measure. 

5.  Because  the  bill  implies  either  that 
the  civil  magistrate  is  a  competent  Judge 
of  religious  truth;  or  that  he  may  employ 
religion  as  an  engine  of  civil  policy.  The 
first  Is  an  arrogant  pretension  falsified  by 
the  contradictory  opinions  of  rulers  In  all 
ages,  and  throughout  the  world:  the  second 
an  unhallowed  perversion  of  the  means  of 
salvation. 

6.  Because  the  establishment  proposed  by 
the  bUl  is  not  requisite  for  the  support  of 
the  Christian  religion.  To  say  that  It  Is, 
Is  a  contradiction  to  the  Christian  religion 
Itself;  for  every  page  of  It  disavows  a  de- 
pendence on  the  powers  of  this  world:  It  Is 
a  contradiction  to  fact;  for  It  Is  known  that 
this  religion  both  existed  and  flourished,  not 
only  without  the  support  of  human  laws,  but 
In  spite  of  every  opposition  from  them;  and 
not  only  during  the  period  of  miraculous 
aid,  but  long  after  It  had  been  left  to  Its 
own  evidence,  and  the  ordinary  care  of 
providence.  Nay,  It  Is  a  contradiction  In 
terms;  for  a  religion  not  Invented  by  human 
policy,  must  have  preexisted  and  been  sup- 
ported, before  It  was  establUhed  by  human 
policy.  It  Is  moreover  to  weaken  in  those 
who  profess  this  religion  a  pious  confidence 
In  its  Innate  excellence,  and  the  patronage 
of  Its  author;  and  to  foster  In  those  who 
still  reject  It,  a  suspicion  that  its  friends 
are  too  conscious  of  its  fallacies,  to  trust 
it  to  its  own  merits. 

7.  Because  experience  wltnesseth  that  ec- 
clesiastical establishments.  Instead  of  main- 
taining the  purity  and  eflBcacy  of  religion, 
have  had  a  contrary  operation.  During  al- 
most 15  centuries,  has  the  legal  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  been  on  trial.  What 
have  been  Its  fruits?  More  or  less  In  all 
places,  pride  and  Indolence  In  the  clergy; 
Ignorance  and  servility  In  the  laity;  In  both, 
superstition,  bigotry,  and  persecuUon.  In- 
quire of  the  teachers  of  Christianity  for  the 
ages  in  which  'it  appeared  In  Its  greatest 
luster:  those  of  every  sect  point  to  the  ages 
prior  to  its  incorporation  with  civil  policy. 
Propose  a  restoration  of  this  primitive  state 
In  which  Its  teachers  depended  on  the  vol- 
untary rewards  of  their  flocks;  many  of  them 
predict  Its  downfall.  On  which  side  ought 
their  testimony  to  have  greatest  weight, 
when  for  or  when  against  their  Interest? 

8.  Because  the  establishment  in  question 
is  not  necessary  for  the  support  of  civil  gov- 
ernment. If  it  be  urged  as  necessary  for  the 
support  of  civil  government  only  as  it  Is  a 
means  of  supporting  religion,  and  It  be  not 
necessary  for  the  latter  purpose,  it  cannot 
be  necessary  for  the  former.  If  religion  be 
not  within  [the]  cognizance  of  civil  govern- 
ment, how  can  its  legal  establishment  be  said 
to  be  necessary  to  civil  government?  What 
Influence  in  fact  have  ecclesiastical  esteb- 
llshments  had  on  civil  society?  In  some  In- 
stances they  have  been  seen  to  erect  a  spirit- 
ual tyranny  on  the  ruins  of  civil  authority; 
In  many  instances  they  have  been  seen  up- 
holding the  thrones  of  political  tyranny;  In 
no  Instance  have  they  been  seen  the  guard- 
ians of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Rulers 
who  wished  to  subvert  the  public  liberty, 
may  have  found  an  established  clergy  con- 
venient auxiliaries.  A  Just  government.  In- 
stituted to  secure  and  perpetuate  it.  needs 
them  not.  Such  a  government  will  be  best 
supported  by  protecting  every  citizen  In  the 
enjoyment  of  his  religion  with  the  same 
eqxml  hand  which  protects  his  person  and 
his  property;  by  neither  invading  the  equal 
rights  of  any  sect,  nor  suffering  any  sect  to 
Invade  those  of  another. 

9.  Because  the  proposed  establishment  is 
a  departure  from  that  generous  policy,  which. 


offering   an   aaylum  to  the  persecuted   and 
oppressed  of  every  nation  smd  religion,  prom- 
Ued  a  luster  to  our  country,  and  an  accession 
to  the  number  of  Its  citizens.    What  a  mel- 
ancholy  mark   Is  the  bill  of  sudden  degen- 
eracy?    Instead  of  holding  forth  an  asylum 
to  the  persecuted.  It  is  Itself  a  signal  of  perse- 
cution.    It  degrades  from  the  equal  rank  of 
citizens  all  those  whose  opinions  In  religion 
do  not  bend  to  those  of  the  legislative  au- 
thority.    Distant  as  It  may  be.  In  Its  present 
form,  from  the  Inquisition  It  differs  from  It 
only  In  degree.    The  one  Is  the  first  step,  the 
other  the  last  in   the  career  of  intolerance. 
The  magnanimous  sufferer  under  this  cruel 
scourge  in  foreign  regions,  must  view  the  bill 
as  a  beacon  on  our  coast,  warning  him  to 
seek   some   other   haven,   where   liberty    and 
philanthropy  In  their  due  extent  may  offer 
a  more  certain  repose  from  his  troubles. 

10.  Because,  It  will  have  a  like  tendency 
to  banish  our  citizens.  The  allurements  pre- 
sented by  other  situations  are  every  day 
thinning  their  number.  To  superadd  a  fresh 
motive  to  emigration,  by  revoking  the  lib- 
erty which  they  now  enjoy,  would  be  the 
same  species  of  folly  which  has  dishonored 
and  depopulated  flourishing  kingdoms. 

11.  Because,  It  will  destroy  that  modera- 
tion   and    harmony    which    the    forbearance 
of  our  laws  to  intermeddle  with  religion,  has 
produced    amongst    its    several    sects.     Tor- 
rents of  blood  have  been  spilt  in  the  Old 
World,  by  vain  attempts  of  the  secular  arm 
to  extinguish  religious  discord,  by  proscribing 
all  difference  In  religious  opinions.  Time  has 
at  length  revealed  the  true  remedy.     Every 
relaxation    of    narrow    and    rigorous    policy, 
wherever  It  has  been  tried,  has  been  found 
to     assuage     the     disease.       The     American 
theater  has  exhibited  proofs,  that  equal  and 
complete  liberty,  if  It  does  not  wholly  eradi- 
cate   It,   sufficiently   destroys    its   malignant 
Influence  on  the   health  and   prosperity  of 
the  State.    If  with  the  salutary  effects  of  this 
system  under  own  eyes,  we  begin  to  contract 
the  bonds  of  religious  freedom,  we  know  no 
name    that   will    too   severely    reproach   our 
folly.     At  least  let  warning  be  taken  at  the 
first    fruits    of    the    threatened    Innovation. 
The   very   apperance  of   the   bill   has   trans- 
formed that  "Christian  forbearance,  love  and 
charity,"  which   of  late  mutually  prevailed. 
Into  animosities  and  Jealousies,  which  may 
not  soon  be  appeased.    What  mischiefs  may 
not   be   dreaded   should   this  enemy   to   the 
public  quiet  be  armed  with  the  force  of  a 
law? 

12.  Because,  the  policy  of  the  bill  Is  ad- 
verse to  the  diffusion  of  the  light  of  Christi- 
anity. The  first  wish  of  those  who  enjoy  this 
precious  gift,  ought  to  be  that  It  may  be 
Imparted  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind. 
Compare  the  number  of  those  who  have  as 
yet  received  it  with  the  niunber  still  re- 
maining under  the  dominion  of  false  reli- 
gions; and  how  small  is  the  former.  Does  the 
policy  of  the  bill  tend  to  lessen  the  dispro- 
portion? No;  It  at  once  discourages  those 
who  are  strangers  to  the  light  of  (revela- 
tion) from  coming  into  the  region  of  It; 
and  countenances,  by  example  the  nations 
who  continue  In  darkness.  In  shutting  out 
those  who  might  convey  It  to  them.  Instead 
of  leveling  as  far  as  possible,  every  obstacle 
to  the  victorious  progress  of  truth,  the  bill 
with  an  Ignoble  and  unchristian  timidity 
would  circumscribe  It.  with  a  wall  of  defense, 
against  the  encroachments  of  error. 

13.  Because  attempts  to  enforce  by  legal 
sanctions,  acts  obnoxious  to  so  great  a  pro- 
portion of  citizens,  tend  to  enervate  the  laws 
In  general,  and  to  slacken  the  bands  of  so- 
ciety. If  It  be  difficult  to  execute  any  law 
which  Is  not  generally  deemed  necessary  or 
salutary,  what  must  be  the  case  where  It  Is 
deemed  Invalid  and  dangerous?  and  what 
may  be  the  effect  of  so  striking  an  example 
of  Impotency  In  the  government,  on  its  gen- 
eral authority. 
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14.  Because  a  measure  of  such  singular 
magnitude  and  delicacy  ought  not  to  be  im- 
posed, without  the  clearest  evidence  that  it 
is  called  for  by  a  majority  of  citizens;  and 
no  satisfactory  method  la  yet  proposed  by 
which  the  voice  of  the  majority  In  this  case 
may  be  determined,  or  Its  Influence  secured. 
"The  people  of  the  respective  counties  are 
Indeed  requested  to  signify  their  opinion 
respecting  the  adoption  of  the  bill  to  the 
next  session  of  assembly."  But  the  repre- 
sentation must  be  made  equal,  before  the 
voice  either  of  the  representatives  or  of  the 
counties,  wlU  be  that  of  the  people.  Our 
hope  Is  that  neither  of  the  former  will, 
after  due  consideration,  espouse  the  danger- 
ous principle  of  the  bill.  Should  the  event 
disappoint  us.  It  will  still  leave  us  In  full 
confidence,  that  a  fair  appeal  to  the  latter 
will  reverse  the  sentence  against  our  liberties. 

16.  Because,  finally,  "the  equal  right  of 
every  citizen  to  the  free  exercise  of  his  reli- 
gion according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience" 
is  held  by  the  same  tenure  with  all  our  other 
rights.  If  we  recur  to  its  origin.  It  Is  equally 
the  gift  of  nature;  If  we  weigh  its  Importance, 
It  cannot  be  less  dear  to  us;  if  we  consult 
the  declaration  of  those  rights  which  per- 
tain to  the  good  people  of  Virginia,  as  the 
"basis  and  foundation  of  government."  it  is 
enumerated  with  equal  solemnity,  or  rather 
studied  emphasis.  Either  then,  we  must  say, 
that  the  will  of  the  legislature  Is  the  only 
measure  of  their  authority;  and  that  in  the 
plenitude  of  this  authority,  they  may  sweep 
away  all  our  fundamental  rights;  or,  that 
they  are  bound  to  leave  this  particular  right 
untouched  and  sacred:  Either  we  must  say, 
that  they  may  control  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  may  abolUh  the  trial  by  Jury,  may 
swallow  up  the  executive  and  Judiciary  pow- 
ers of  the  State;  nay  that  they  may  despoil 
us  of  our  very  right  of  suffrage,  and  erect 
themselves  Into  an  Independent  and  hered- 
itary assembly;  or  we  must  say,  that  they 
have  no  authority  to  enact  into  law  the  bill 
under  consideration.  We  the  subscribers 
say,  that  the  general  assembly  of  this  Com- 
monwealth have  no  such  authority:  And 
that  no  effort  may  be  omitted  on  oiur  part 
against  so  dangerous  an  usurpation,  we  op- 
pose to  It,  this  remonstrance;  earnestly  pray- 
ing, as  we  are  In  duty  bound,  that  the  Su- 
preme Lawgiver  of  the  Universe,  by  illumi- 
nating those  to  whom  It  is  addressed,  may 
on  the  one  hand,  turn  their  councils  from 
every  act  which  would  affront  His  holy  pre- 
rogative, or  violate  the  trust  committed  to 
them;  and  on  the  other,  guide  them  Into 
every  measure  which  may  be  worthy  of  His 
(blessing,  may  rejdound  to  their  own  praise, 
and  may  establish  more  firmly  the  liberties, 
the  prosperity,  and  the  happiness  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  make  the  sissertion 
without  fear  of  successful  contradiction 
that  no  man  can  read  James  Madison's 
Remonstrance  without  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  what  James  Madison 
and  the  other  men  of  his  generation  had 
In  mind  when  they  wrote  the  first 
amendment  was  that  there  should  be  no 
oflQclal  relationship  of  any  character  be- 
tween government  and  any  church,  or 
many  churches,  or  all  churches,  and  no 
levying  of  taxes  for  the  support  of  any 
church,  or  many  churches,  or  all  church- 
es or  any  institutions  conducted  by  any 
of  them. 

Madison  caused  his  remonstrance  to  be 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  State 
of  Virginia.  As  a  result  of  his  remon- 
strance, when  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature which  was  scheduled  to  convene 
in  November  1785  were  elected,  those 
who  supported  Madison  in  his  fight  for 
religious  freedom  were  in  an  overwhelm- 


ing majority.  They  enacted  into  law  by 
a  large  majority  Jefferson's  bill  for  re- 
ligious freedom.  We  cannot  overmag- 
nify  the  importance  which  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson and  Jsunes  Madison  attributed  to 
Jefferson's  Statute  for  Religious  Free- 
dom or  their  demand  that  people  should 
not  be  compelled  by  law  to  support  in  an 
official  manner  or  by  taxes  any  religious 
institutions. 

I  believe  the  clearest  proof  of  the 
transcendent  importance  which  Thomas 
Jefferson  attributed  to  that  statute  is 
shown  by  the  epitaph  on  the  gravestone 
which  he  is  said  to  have  written  himself. 

As  one  ascends  the  hill  which  leads  to 
Jefferson's  home  at  Monticello,  he  passes 
the  burial  ground  of  members  of  the 
Jefferson  family.  He  passes  the  spot 
where  the  mortal  remains  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  rest  in  the  tongueless  silence 
of  the  dreamless  dust.  On  the  grave- 
stone of  Thomas  Jefferson  is  the  epitaph 
which  speaks  with  as  much  eloquence  as 
Jefferson  used  in  writing  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  or  the  Statute  of  Vir- 
ginia for  Religious  Freedom.  The  state- 
ment is  as  follows: 

Here  was  burled  Thomas  Jefferson,  author 
of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independ- 
ence; of  the  Statute  of  Virginia  for  Religious 
Liberty;  and  father  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

At  the  time  that  Jefferson  decided  that 
those  were  the  words  which  he  wished 
to  have  engraved  on  the  stone  which 
marks  his  last  resting  place,  he  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Legislatuie  of  Virginia ; 
he  had  been  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Virginia;  he  had  represented  Virginia  in 
the  Continental  Congress;  he  had  served 
as  American  Minister  to  France ;  he  had 
officiated  as  Secretary'  of  State  in  George 
Washington's  Cabinet;  he  had  been  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  under 
John  Adams;  and  he  had  been  twice 
elected  to  the  highest  office  within  the 
gift  of  the  American  people — the  Presi- 
dency itself. 

Yet  Thomas  Jefferson  was  not  con- 
cerned that  he  should  be  remembered 
for  the  high  offices  which  he  had  filled, 
but  he  was  concerned  that  he  should  be 
remembered  as  the  author  of  the  Virginia 
Statute  for  Religious  Freedom,  one  of  the 
greatest  documents  ever  penned  by  man. 
It  lays  down  the  proposition  that  it  is 
sinful  and  tyrannical  to  compel  a  man 
to  make  contributions  of  money  for  the 
propagation  of  opinions  that  he  dis- 
believes. 

After  the  drafting  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  many  Americans 
were  dissatisfied  with  it  because  it  did 
not  contain  any  bill  of  rights,  and  par- 
ticularly because  it  did  not  contain  any 
provision  which  would  guarantee  re- 
ligious freedom  beyond  the  provision 
which  merely  specified  that  no  religious 
qualification  should  ever  be  required  as  a 
test  for  holding  public  office  in  our  Na- 
tion. When  New  York,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Virginia  ratified  the  Constitution, 
they  adopted  resolutions  which  insisted 
that  the  Constitution  should  be  amended 
by  incorporating  into  it  a  guarantee  of 
religious  freedom  and  a  guarantee  of 
freedom  from  taxation  for  the  support 
of  religious  institutions. 


My  own  State  of  North  Carolina  and 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  both  post- 
poned ratifying  the  Constitution,  and 
their  conventions  stated  in  substance 
that  they  would  not  ratify  the  Constitu- 
tion unless  it  were  amended  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  a  total  disestablishment  of  re- 
ligion. 

As  a  result  of  the  demands  of  these  five 
States,  and  the  demands  of  thousands 
of  other  Americans  throughout  the  other 
original  States,  the  Constitution  was 
amended  in  this  respect.  It  was 
amended  at  the  instigation  of  James 
Madison,  who  was  elected  to  serve  in 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Virginia  in 
the  First  Congress  which  met  under  the 
Constitution.  As  soon  as  this  Congress 
convened,  he  began  his  great  fight  to 
have  the  first  amendment  written  into 
the  Constitution. 

I  wish  I  had  sufficient  time  to  detail 
the  fight  which  occurred  in  Congress  on 
this  point.  There  were  some  who  wished 
to  maintain  some  vestige  of  religious 
support  by  Government,  and  some  who 
merely  wished  to  put  in  the  restriction 
that  there  should  be  no  single  established 
church.  But  Madison  insisted  at  all 
times  that  the  first  amendment  should 
embody  in  it  the  provision  that  Congress 
should  pass  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  of  religion. 

James  Madison  triumphed  after  much 
fighting.  On  September  23,  1789,  Madi- 
son made  a  report  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concerning  the  action  of  the 
conference  committee  of  the  Senate  and 
House,  which  had  been  appointed  to 
reconcile  varying  views  as  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  first  amendment  This  con- 
ference committee  agreed  with  Madison 
and  recorfimended  the  words  which  now 
are  incoil|)orated  in  the  first  amendment 

So  we  can  say  that  James  Madison, 
whom  historians  call  the  father  of  the 
Constitution,  was  responsible  for  the 
phrasing  of  the  first  amendment.  The 
meaning  of  the  words  of  the  first  amend- 
ment that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion" 
is  crystal  clear.  By  those  words.  James 
Madison  said  his  contemporaries  in- 
tended to  prohibit  the  Government  from 
establishing  any  official  relation  between 
Government  and  religion  and  to  prevent 
the  Government  from  using  tax  moneys 
to  support  or  assist  in  the  support  of  any 
religious  institutions  of  any  character 
whatsoever. 

As  Justice  Black  said  in  the  Everson 
case: 

The  people  there,  as  elsewhere,  reached  the 
conviction  that  Individual  religious  liberty 
could  be  achieved  best  tmder  a  government 
which  was  stripped  of  all  power  to  tax,  to 
support,  or  otherwise  to  assist  any  or  all 
religions,  or  to  interfere  with  the  beliefs  of 
any  religious  Individual  or  group. 

I  have  attempted  to  set  out  as  clearly 
as  possible  the  conviction  of  James  Madi- 
son and  his  contemporaries  that  there 
should  be  no  establishment  of  religion, 
and  the  meaning  which  they  attributed 
to  the  words,  "establishment  of  religion." 
Those  words  clearly  implied  to  them  that 
there  should  be  no  official  relationship 
between  Government  and  any  religious 
organization  and  no  support  of  any  reli- 
gious organization  by  tax  moneys. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  Gtates  has 
consistently  adhered  to  this  meaning  of 
this  term,  "an  establishment  of  religion," 
when  it  has  dealt  with  cases  involving  the 
first  amendment. 

I  wish  to  read  some  excerpts  from  opin- 
ions of  the  Supreme  Court  dealing  with 
this  question.  Justice  Jackson  declared 
in  the  Everson  case: 

This  freedom  (l.e..  religious  freedom)  was 
first  In  the  BUI  of  RlghU  because  It  was 
first  In  the  forefathers'  minds;  It  was  set 
forth  In  absolute  terms,  and  Its  strength  Is 
Its  rigidity.  It  was  Intended  not  only  to 
keep  the  States'  hands  out  of  religion,  but 
to  keep  religion's  hands  off  the  state,  and 
above  all.  to  keep  bitter  religious  controversy 
out  of  public  life  by  denying  to  every  denom- 
ination any  advantage  from  getting  control 
of  pubUc  poUcy  or  the  public  purse. 

Justice  Rutledge,  declared  in  the  Ever- 
son case: 

Not  simply  an  established  church,  but  any 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion 
Ls  forbidden  •  •  •.  It  was  to  create  a  com- 
plete and  permanent  separation  of  the 
spheres  of  religious  activity  and  civil  au- 
thority by  comprehensively  forbidding  every 
form  of  public  aid  or  support  for  religion. 

Justice  Black,  writing  the  majority 
opinion  in  the  McCoUum  case,  said : 

For  the  first  amendment  rests  upon  the 
premise  that  both  religion  and  Government  | 
can  best  work  to  achieve  their  lofty  alms  if  I 
each  is  left  free  from  the  other  within  Its  | 
respective  sphere.  Or,  as  we  said  in  the  j 
Everson  case,  the  first  amendment  has  erect-  | 
ed  a  wall  between  church  and  state  which  j 
must  be  kept  high  and  Impregnable. 

Justice  Frankfurter  asserted  this,  in  j 
the  McCollum  case :  | 

"The  great  American  principle  of  eternal  i 
separation" — EUhu  Root's  phrase  bears  rep-  i 
etltlon — is  one  of  the  vital  reliances  of  our 
constitutional  system  for  assuring  unities 
among  our  people  stronger  than  our  diversi- 
ties. It  Is  the  Coxirt's  duty  to  enforce  this 
principle  in  its  full  integrity. 

We  renew  our  conviction  that  "we  have 
staked  the  very  existence  of  our  country  on 
the  faith  that  complete  separation  between 
the  state  and  religion  is  best  for  the  state 
and  best  for  religion." 

Justice  Douglas  said  in  the  Zorach 
case: 

There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  first  amendment  reflects  the  philosophy 
that  church  and  state  should  be  separated. 
And  so  f sir  as  interference  with  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion  and  an  establishment  of  reli- 
gion are  concerned,  the  separation  must  be 
complete  and  unequivocal.  The  first  amend- 
ment within  the  scope  of  Its  coverage  permits 
no  exception;  the  prohibition  Is  absolute. 

So  much  for  the  statements  of  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  respect  to  the  objective  of  the 
establishment  clause  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. The  greatest  declaration  as  to 
the  overall  meaning  of  the  provisions  of 
the  first  amendment  denying  to  Congress 
the  power  to  make  any  laws  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof,  is  that 
contained  in  the  majority  opinion  writ- 
ten by  Justice  Black  In  the  Everson  case. 
This  is  what  he  said: 

The  establishment  of  religion  clause  of 
the  first  amendment  means  at  least  this: 
Neither  a  State  nor  the  Federal  Government 
can  set  up  a  church.     Neither  can  pass  laws 


which  aid  one  religion,  aid  all  religions,  or 
prefer  one  religion  over  another.  Neither 
can  force  nor  Influence  a  person  to  go  to  or 
to  remain  away  from  church  against  his  wiU 
or  force  him  to  profess  a  belief  or  disbelief 
in  any  reUglon.  No  person  can  be  punished 
for  entertaining  or  professing  religious  beliefs 
or  disbeliefs,  for  church  attendance  or  non- 
attendance.  No  tax  in  any  amount,  large  or 
small,  can  be  levied  to  support  any  religious 
activities  or  institutions,  whatever  they  may 
be  called,  or  whatever  form  they  may  adopt 
to  teach  or  practice  religion.  Neither  a  State 
nor  the  Federal  Government  can.  openly,  or 
secretly,  participate  In  the  affairs  of  any 
religious  organizations  or  groups  and  vice 
versa.  In  the  words  of  Jefferson,  the  clause 
against  establishment  of  religion  by  law  was 
Intended  to  erect  a  wall  of  separation  be- 
tween church  and  state. 

Three  times  since  that  statement  was 
made  in  the  Everson  case  back  in  1947, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  quoted  that  statement  and  declared 
that  it  represents  a  correct  interpretation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  first  amendment, 
providing  that  the  Congress  shall  make 
no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
of  religion.  The  subsequent  cases  were 
the  McCollum  case,  the  McGowan  case, 
and  the  Torcaso  case.  I  gave  the  cita- 
tions of  these  cases  earlier  during  the 
course  of  these  remarks. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  just  stated 
that  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Everson 
case  and  in  three  subsequent  cases,  laid 
down  the  constitutional  principle  of  its 
interpretation  of  the  first  amendment. 
The  Senator  said  it  represented  the 
statement  of  the  majority.  I  ask  the 
Senator  if  it  is  not  correct  that  in  the 
Everson  case  both  the  majority  and  those 
who  dissented  agreed  on  this  constitu- 
tional principle,  and  that  in  the  follow- 
ing cases  this  constitutional  principle  has 
been  agreed  upon  as  the  decision  of  the 
Court  interpreting  the  first  amendment. 
Mr.  ERVTN.  The  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  could 
not  possibly  be  on  more  sound  ground 
than  he  Is  on  this  question.  The  state- 
ment was  approved,  in  effect,  by  all  the 
judges  in  all  those  cases,  both  those  who 
joined  in  the  majority  opinions  and  those 
who  wrote  concurring  or  dissenting 
opinions. 

I  now  Invite  attention  to  three  ways 
in  which  the  establishment  of  religion 
clause  of  the  first  amendment  invalidates 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  relating  to  re- 
ligious colleges  and  universities. 

The  first  is  that  under  the  first  amend- 
ment neither  the  Federal  Ctovernment 
nor  a  State  can  finance  religious  Insti- 
tutions with  tax-raised  funds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  In 
the  Record  at  this  point,  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks,  statements  made  by  the 
majority  opinion  in  the  Everson  case,  by 
Justice  Rutledge  in  the  Everson  case,  and 
by  Justice  Douglas  In  the  Zorach  case, 
to  sustain  the  point  that  the  first  amend- 
ment prohibits  the  Federal  Government, 
as  well  as  all  the  States,  from  making 
contributions  of  tax-raised  funds  to  the 
support  of  any  churches  or  any  orga- 
nizations maintained  by  any  churches. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Majority  opinion  (Black,  J.)  In  the  Ever- 
son case  (p.  16)  :  "New  Jersey  cannot  con- 
sistently with  the  establishment  of  religion 
clause  of  the  flrst  amendment  contribute  tax- 
raised  funds  to  the  support  of  an  institu- 
tion which  teaches  the  tenets  and  faith  of 
any  church." 

Rutledge.  J.  In  the  Everson  case  (p.  33) : 
"The  prohibition  broadly  forbids  State  sup- 
port, flnanclal.  or  other,  of  religion  in  any 
guise,  form  or  degree.  It  outlaws  all  use 
of  public  funds  for  religious  purposes." 

Rutledge.  J.  in  the  Everson  case  (p.  41)  : 
"In  view  of  this  history  no  further  proof 
Is  needed  that  the  amendment  forbids  any 
appropriation,  large  or  small,  from  public 
funds  to  aid  or  support  any  and  all  religious 
exercises." 

Majority  opinion  (Douglas.  J.)  Zorach  case 
(p.  314)  :  "Government  may  not  flnance  re- 
ligious groups  nor  undertake  religious  in- 
struction nor  blend  secular  and  sectarian 
education  nor  use  secular  institutions  to 
force  one  or  some  religion  on  any  person." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Some  of  the  proponents 
of  governmental  aid  of  a  financial  nature 
to  religious  institutions  maintain  that 
the  prohibition  of  the  amendment 
merely  applies  to  the  selection  of  one 
particular  religious  denomination  as  a 
beneficiary  of  governmental  assistance, 
and  does  not  forbid  giving  equal  and  im- 
partial aid  to  all  religious  institutions. 

That  argument  has  been  made  many 
times,  and  it  has  been  rejected  every 
time  it  has  been  made.  There  is  not  a 
syllable  in  any  judicial  opinion  which 
sustains  that  argument.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  the  statement  which  I  read  from 
the  Everson  case,  and  which  was  sub- 
sequently followed  in  the  McCollum, 
McGowan,  and  Torcaso  cases,  it  was 
stated  in  express  language  that  neither 
the  State  nor  the  Federal  Government 
may  enact  laws  which  aid  one  religion, 
aid  all  religions,  or  prefer  one  religion 
over  another. 

Justice  Rutledge  said.  In  his  great 
opinion  in  the  Everson  case: 

Again,  It  was  the  furnishing  of  contribu- 
tions of  money  for  the  propagation  of 
opinions  which  he  disbelieves  that  the 
fathers  outlawed.  That  consequence  and 
effect  are  not  removed  by  multiplying  to  all- 
Incluslveness  the  sects  for  which  support  is 
exacted.  The  Constitution  requires,  not 
comprehensive  identlflcatlon  of  state  with 
religion,  but  complete  separation. 

Again,  in  the  McCollum  case,  this 
argument  was  renewed,  as  appears  from 
these  words  by  Justice  Black  in  the 
majority  opinion: 

They  argue  that  historically  the  first 
amendment  was  Intended  to  forbid  only  gov- 
ernment preference  of  one  religion  over 
another,  not  an  impartial  governmental  as- 
sistance of  all  religions. 

The  majority  opinion  proceeded  to 
say:  "After  giving  full  consideration  to 
the  arguments  presented  we  are  unable 
to  accept"  this  contention. 

I  wish  to  discuss  another  point.  As  I 
stated  at  the  outset,  the  proponents  of 
Federal  aid  to  church  owned,  controlled, 
or  operated  colleges  or  universities  at- 
tempt to  circumvent  the  provisions  of  the 
first  amendment  by  divorcing — so  they 
say— the  religious  activities  of  such  in- 
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stitutions  of  learning  from  their  other 
activities.  It  has  been  adjudged  that 
this  cannot  be  done. 

I  invite  attention  to  statements  of 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  the  effect  that  the 
establishment  clause  of  the  first  amend- 
ment forbids  the  Federal  Government  to 
aid  or  support  the  blending  or  mixing 
of  religious  and  secular  instruction — a 
thing  which  all  church  owned,  controlled, 
or  operated  colleges  and  imiversities  do. 
Indeed,  the  chief  reason  for  the  ex- 
istence of  a  church  owned,  controlled,  or 
operated  college  or  university  is  the 
teaching  of  the  religion  of  the  church 
which  establishes  it. 

The  proponents  of  Federal  aid  to  re- 
ligious colleges  and  universities  base  their 
claim  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  re- 
lating to  them  are  constitutional  on  the 
theory  that  Congress  can  finance  the 
construction  of  a  science  building  or 
other  structure  for  a  religious  college  or 
university  if  it  declares  that  such  build- 
ing constitutes  the  irreligious  or  non- 
religious  or  unreligious  part  of  the  re- 
ligious college  or  university.  It  seems  to 
me  that  reduces  to  an  absurdity  the  ar- 
gument of  those  who  contend  under  the 
flrst  amendment  that  Congress  can  aid 
religious  colleges  and  universities.  But 
let  us  see  what  the  Justices  have  said 
on  this  point. 

Justice  Rutledge  said  in  the  Everson 
case: 

Accordingly,  dally  religious  education 
commingled  with  secular  is  religion  within 
the  guaranty's  comprehensive  scope. 

He  said  further,  in  that  case: 
Indeed  the  view  is  sincerely  avowed  by 
many  of  various  faiths,  that  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  all  education  is  or  should  be  religious, 
that  the  secular  cannot  be  and  should  not  be 
separated  from  the  religious  phase  and 
emphasis.  Hence,  the  Inadequacy  of  public 
or  secular  education  and  the  necessity  for 
sending  the  child  to  a  school  where  religion 
is  taught.  But  whatever  may  be  the  phi- 
losophy or  Its  Justification,  there  is  undeni- 
ably an  admixture  of  religious  with  secular 
teaching  in  all  such  Institutions.  That  is 
the  very  reason  for  their  being.  Certainly 
for  purposes  of  constitutionality  we  cannot 
contradict  the  whole  basis  of  the  ethical  and 
educational  convictions  of  people  who  be- 
lieve in  religious  schooling. 

Yet  this  very  admixture  Is  what  was  dis- 
established when  the  first  amendment  for- 
bade "an  establishment  of  religion."  Com- 
mingling the  religious  with  the  secular  teach- 
ing does  not  divest  the  whole  of  its  religious 
permeation  and  emphasis  or  make  them  of 
minor  part,  if  propwrtion  were  material. 
Indeed,  on  any  other  view,  the  constitutional 
prohibition  always  could  be  brought  to 
naught  by  adding  a  modicum  of  the  secular. 

Justice  Rutledge  then  points  out  in 
one  sentence  the  absurdity  of  the  the- 
ory on  which  the  proponents  of  aid  to 
church-owned,  operated,  or  controlled 
colleges  and  universities  rest  their  claim 
of  constitutionality,  that  is  to  say,  that 
one  building  may  be  designated  as  a 
nonreligious  building  and  another  build- 
ing may  be  called  a  religious  building; 
and  that  Congress  finance  the  one,  but 
not  the  other.    He  says : 

Surely  constitutionality  does  not  turn  on 
where  or  how  often  the  mixed  teaching  oc- 
curs. 


Justice  Frankfurter  said  in  the  Mc- 
Collum case: 

Illinois  has  here  authorized  the  commin- 
gling of  religious  with  secular  Instruction 
in  the  public  schools.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  forbids  this. 

Justice  Frankfurter  adds  this  in  the 
McCollum  case: 

Separation  is  a  requirement  to  abstain 
from  fusing  functions  of  Government  and  of 
religious  sects,  not  merely  to  treat  them  all 
equally. 

I  have  read  extracts  from  the  major- 
ity opinions  and  from  the  concurring 
opinions  and  from  the  dissenting  opin- 
ions in  the  Everson,  McCollum,  and 
Zorach  cases,  which  state  in  express 
terms  that  Government  cannot  aid  or 
support  the  blending  or  mixing  of  secu- 
lar and  religious  instruction.  By  this 
it  is  meant  that  Government  cannot  sup- 
port a  college  or  university  which  offers 
both  secular  and  religious  instruction. 
This  conclusion  is  made  crystal  clear  by 
Justice  Douglas  in  his  concurring  opin- 
ion in  Abington  School  District  against 
Schempp,  which  was  handed  down  on 
June  17,  1963,  and  which  is  reported  in 
374  U.S.  203.  I  quote  from  the  words  of 
Justice  Douglas  set  forth  on  pages  3  and 
4  of  his  concurring  opinion: 

But  the  establishment  clause  is  not  lim- 
ited to  precluding  the  State  itself  from  con- 
ducting religious  exercises.  It  also  forbids 
the  State  to  employ  its  facilities  or  funds  in 
a  way  that  gives  any  church,  or  all  churches, 
greater  strength  in  our  society  than  It  would 
have  by  relying  on  Its  members  alone.  Thus, 
the  present  regimes  must  fall  under  that 
clause  for  the  additional  reason  that  public 
funds,  though  small  in  amount,  are  being 
used  to  promote  a  religious  exercise. 
Through  the  mechanism  of  the  State,  all  of 
the  people  are  being  required  to  flnance  a 
religious  exercise  that  only  some  of  the  peo- 
ple want  and  that  violates  the  sensibilities  of 
others. 

The  most  effective  way  to  establish  any 
institution  is  to  flnance  it;  and  this  truth 
is  reflected  in  the  app>eals  by  church  groups 
for  public  funds  to  finance  their  religious 
schools  Financing  a  church  either  in  Its 
strictly  religious  activities  or  in  its  other 
activities  is  equally  unconstitutional,  as  I 
understand  the  establishment  clavise.  Budg- 
ets for  one  activity  may  be  technically  sepa- 
rable from  budgets  for  others.  But  the  In- 
stitution is  an  Inseparable  whole,  a  living 
organism,  which  is  strengthened  In  proseljrt- 
izing  when  it  is  strengthened  in  any  de- 
partment by  contributions  from  other  than 
Its  own  members. 

Such  contributions  may  not  be  made  by 
the  State  even  in  a  minor  degree  without  vi- 
olating the  establishment  clause.  It  is  not 
the  amount  of  public  funds  expended;  as 
this  case  illustrates.  It  is  the  use  to  which 
public  funds  are  put  that  is  controlling. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
I  be  yielded  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
proposes  to  tax  Catholics  and  Jews  for 
the  supix>rt  of  Protestant  colleges  and 
universities.  It  proposes  to  tax  Catholics 
and  Protestants  for  the  support  of  Jew- 
ish colleges  and  universities.  It  pro- 
poses to  tax  Jews  and  Protestants  for 
the  support  of  Catholic  colleges  and  uni- 
versities.    It  proposes  to  tax  Moham- 


medans. Buddhists,  and  adherents  of 
other  faiths  and  nonbelievers  for  the  sup- 
port of  Catholic,  Jewish,  and  Protestant 
colleges  and  universities. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said  that  to  do  so  is 
both  sinful  and  tyrannical.  I  also  say 
that  to  do  that  is  sinful  and  tyranni- 
cal: furthermore,  I  say  that  it  is  vm- 
constitutional  under  the  establishment 
of  religion  clause  of  the  first  amendment. 

It  has  been  stated  by  the  Supreme 
Coiurt  of  the  United  States  that  we  have 
staked  the  very  existence  of  this  Na- 
tion upon  religious  freedom.  The  pend- 
ing bill  proposes  to  abolish  religious 
freedom  in  America  by  compelling 
people  to  pay  taxes  for  the  propa- 
gation of  doctrines  which  they  dis- 
believe. If  we  entwjt  a  bill  of  this  na- 
ture, and  give  the  churches  of  the 
United  States  access  to  the  public  purse 
for  financing  their  activities  of  any  char- 
acter, we  will  be  destroying  the  America 
we  have  known  and  loved,  the  America 
which  made  its  greatest  contribution 
to  civilization  when  it  decreed  In  the  flrst 
amendment  that  state  and  church  should 
be  kept  separate  and  apart  from  each 
other. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

I  join  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Esvin]  in  of- 
fering two  amendments.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  add  a  great  deal  to  his  full 
exposition  of  the  purpKJse  of  the  amend- 
ments, and  the  history  and  legal  prece- 
dents upon  which  they  are  based.  How- 
ever, I  do  wish  to  give  my  reasons  for 
joining  with  him  in  offering  the  two 
amendments. 

As  he  has  noted,  the  flrst  amendment 
we  offer  would  strike  from  the  bill  the 
authority  of  Congress  to  provide  loans 
to  church-related  schools  for  the  con- 
struction of  academic  facilities.  Our 
second  amendment  would  establish  a 
procedure  which  would  enable  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  review  and  determine  the 
constitutionality  of  such  a  loan  to  a 
church  school,  if  Congress  should  refuse 
to  adopt  the  first  amendment  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  and 
myself. 

This  subject  is  a  difficult  one.  I  have 
supported,  during  my  service  in  the 
Senate,  many  educational  bills.  In  my 
first  term  in  the  Senate,  I  joined  Sena- 
tor Taft  in  the  introduction  of  the  bill  to 
provide  aid  to  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools — which  the  Senate 
passed  in  1948.  In  1954  I  introduced  a 
bill,  which  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  to 
provide  funds  for  the  construction  of 
elementary  and  secondary  schools;  it 
was  the  only  such  bill  reported  In  the 
years  between  the  Taft  bill  and  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  In  1960.  In  1958, 
I  joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  I  believe  that 
with  one  exception,  I  have  supported 
all  educational  bills  which  have  been  be- 
fore the  Senate,  including  those  sup- 
porting higher  education. 

The  issue  of  Federal  aid  to  church 
schools  is  controversial.  It  stirs  emo- 
tions and  even  bias  and  prejudice.  I 
think  it  very  Important  that  the  subject 
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b«  diaeusaed  rationally  and  dispasslon-  transportation  of 
atelj,  and  that  Ck>ngre8a  undertake  Its  parochial  schools, 
responsibility  to  determine  if  the  provi- 
sion In  the  bill  providing  loan  funds  for 
the  constnjctlon  of  academic  facilities 
for  sectarian  schools  is  prohibited  by  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
Congress  has  this  responsibility  sukl 
duty.  Because  of  a  peculiar  legal  situa- 
tion, it  is  dif&cult  for  the  issue  to  reach 
the  Supreme  Court  and  so  have  its  con- 
stitutionality determined. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  few  cases  in- 
terpreting the  first  amendment,  which 
has  been  so  ably  discussed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervw], 
and  the  clause  which  is  in  question — 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion  or  prohib- 
iting the  free  exercise  thereof" — have 
been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  with 
respect  to  the  power  of  the  Congress  or 
the  States  to  provide  aid  or  support  to 
church  schools.  In  my  view,  there  are 
three  reasons  for  this  situation. 

The  first  reason  is  that  it  was  not  until 
about  20  years  ago  that  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  14th  amendment 
made  by  the  1st  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution applicable  to  the  States,  and 
that  under  the  first  amendment  the 
States  had  no  more  authority  to  enact 
legislation  which  would  support  a 
church,  church  school,  religion,  or  re- 
ligious institution  than  does  the  Federal 
Crovemment. 

The  second  reason  so  few  cases  have 
been  decided  upon  this  important  ques- 
tion is  that  in  1923  the  Supreme  Court 
held.  In  the  case  of  Frothingham  v. 
Mellon.  262  UJS.  447.  that  a  taxpayer 
could  not  question  an  appropriation  made 
by  Congress  unless  he  was  able  to  show 
a  substantial  interest,  separate  from  that 
In  his  capacity  as  one  of  a  number  of 
taxpayers. 

I  believe  the  third  reason  the  Supreme 
Court  has  not  been  called  upon  to  decide 
specifically  what  constitutes  Federal  sup- 
port of  a  church  or  a  religious  insti- 
tution rests  upon  the  fact  that  tmtll  re- 
cently, the  Congress  has  respected  the 
prohibition  of  the  first  amendment,  and 
has  not  attempted  to  enact  legislation 
providing  general  financial  support  to 
sectarian  Institutions,  which  would  be 
clearly  barred  by  the  first  amendment. 

As  the  able  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  outlined,  a  number  of  cases 
dealing  with  State  legislative  action  have 
reached  the  courts,  and  decisions  have 
been  made  by  the  Supreme  Coixrt  of  the 
United  States  as  to  whether  State  legis- 
lation fell  within  the  prohibition  of  the 
first  amendment.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  cited  the  New  Jersey  case 
of  Everson  v.  Board  of  Education.  330 
U.S.  1,  decided  In  1947:  the  case  of 
imnois  ex  rel.  McCoUum  v.  Board 
of  Education.  333  UJS.  203,  decided  in 
1948:  Zorach  v.  Clauson,  343  UJS. 
306.  decided  in  1952;  and  the  recent 
prayer  cases,  which  were  decided  this 
year. 

The  first  case,  Everson  against  Board 
of  Education,  originating  In  New  Jersey, 
Involved  the  constitutionality  of  a  State 
legislative  enactment  which  provided 
that  local  boards  of  education  could  re- 
imburse  parents   for  the   cost  of   bus 


their  children  to 
In  that  case,  the 
Court  held  that  such  aid  was  constitu- 
tional, upon  the  ground  that  the  expend- 
itures were  for  public  welfare — for  the 
primary  benefit  of  the  child,  and  only  of 
Incidental  benefit  to  the  church  school. 

In  the  second  case,  the  McCoUum  case, 
the  issue  was  whether  a  public  school 
could  be  used  on  a  released -time  basis 
by  various  denominations  to  conduct  re- 
ligious exercises.  In  that  case,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  a  public  school 
bxilldlng.  a  building  supported  by  tax 
funds  paid  by  all  the  people,  could  not 
be  used — could  not  be  loaned — to  a  re- 
ligious denomination  for  religious  exer- 
cises. 

The  third  case,  the  case  of  Zorach 
against  Clauson,  upheld  legislation  which 
permitted  children  to  be  released  from 
school  to  engage  in  religious  exercises 
outside  the  public  school  b^^ildlngs. 

I  believe  these  are  the  only  cases  which 
have  dealt  with  the  constitutionality  un- 
der the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  State  aid  to  church  schools. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  made  a  fine 
analysis  of  the  holding  in  the  Everson 
case.  I  ask  the  Senator,  first,  if  in  that 
case  all  members  of  the  Court  did  not 
agree  on  the  fundamental  principle. 

Mr.  COOPER.    Tliey  did. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  They  disagreed  only  on 
the  question  of  whether  the  funda- 
mental principle  barred  reimbursement 
of  parents  for  the  cost  of  bus  transpor- 
tation. 

Mr.  COOPER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  true  that  one  of 
the  five  Justices  of  the  majority  who 
held  that  the  reimbursement  of  trans- 
portation costs  did  not  violate  the  first 
amendment,  was  Justice  Douglas? 

Mr.  COOPER.    The  Senator  Is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN,  I  call  the  Senator's  at- 
tention to  the  concurring  opinion  of 
Justice  Douglas  in  the  case  of  Engel  v. 
Vitale,  370  U.S.  421,  in  which  he  said: 

My  problem  today  would  be  uncompli- 
cated but  for  Everaon  v.  Board  of  Education, 
330  U.S.  1.  17,  which  allowed  taxpayers' 
money  to  be  used  to  pay  "the  bus  fares  of 
parochial  school  pupils  as  part  of  a  general 
program  under  which"  the  fares  of  pupils 
attending  public  and  other  schools  were  also 
paid.  The  Everson  case  seems  In  retrospect 
to  be  out  of  line  with  the  first  amendment. 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
construe  that  statement  of  Justice  Doug- 
las to  Indicate  that  if  he  were  to  con- 
strue the  Everson  case  anew,  he  would 
vote  with  Justices  Burton.  Jackson,  Rut- 
ledge,  and  Frankfurter,  and  make  the 
majority  opinion  contrary  to  what  It 
actually  was? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  only  know  that 
Justice  Douglas  did  make  the  statement 
in  the  Vitale  case,  and  its  implication  is 
clear. 

No  case  involving  the  appropriation  of 
Federal  funds  in  aid  of  a  church  school 
has   as  yet  come   before  the  Supreme 


Court,  for  the  reasons  I  have  given. 
However,  I  think  it  would  have  to  be 
admitted  that  if  such  a  case  did  come  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court,  the  Supreme 
Court  would  follow  the  reasoning  and  the 
constitutional  principle  that  It  has  ap- 
plied to  State  legislation,  because  the 
first  amendment  was  in  the  first  instance 
only  applicable  to  congressional  legisla- 
tion. 

In  the  Everson  case,  the  Court  laid 
down  the  constitutional  principle.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  read  the 
principle  into  the  Rkcoro  ;  but  I  repeat  it 
now  because  it  is  the  basis  upon  which 
any  decision  must  rest,  and  upon  which 
we  must  determine  whether  the  provision 
of  the  bill  which  we  question  falls  within 
the  prohibition  of  the  first  amendment. 

In  the  opinion  which  Mr.  Justice  Black 
rendered  In  the  Everson  case,  he  said — 
at  page  15: 

The  "establishment  of  religion"  clause  of 
the  first  amendment  means  at  least  this: 
Neither  a  State  nor  the  Federal  Government 
can  set  up  a  church.  Neither  can  pass  laws 
which  aid  one  religion,  aid  all  religions, 
or  prefer  one  religion  over  another.  Neither 
can  force  nor  Influence  a  person  to  go  to 
or  to  remain  away  from  chiux:h  against  his 
will  or  force  him  to  profess  a  belief  or  dis- 
belief In  any  religion.  No  person  can  be 
punished  for  entertaining  or  professing  re- 
ligious beliefs  or  disbeliefs,  for  church  at- 
tendance or  non-attendance.  No  tax  In  any 
amount,  large  or  small,  can  be  levied  to  sup- 
port any  religious  activities  or  institutions, 
whatever  they  may  be  called,  or  whatever 
form  they  may  adopt  to  teach  or  practice 
religion. 

In  the  cases  which  have  followed — the 
McCollum  case  and  the  Zorach  case — 
the  Court  said,  "We  aflrm  this  consti- 
tutional principle  and  we  agree  upon  it." 

Of  course.  It  is  still  necessary  for  the 
Court  to  apply  the  constitutional  prin- 
ciple to  each  case  upon  Its  facts,  as  It 
arises.  That  is  the  task  we  have  today 
as  we  consider  this  p>art  of  the  bill,  which 
would  loan  to  church  schools  tax  funds 
obtained  from  levies  imposed  upon  all 
the  iJeople  of  the  United  States. 

In  section  121.  on  page  55  of  the  bill, 
we  find  the  following : 


PART     C CENIBAL 


PBO  VISIONS 
GRANT 


FOR     LOAN     AND 


Programs 
Definitions 

Sec.  121.  As  used  in  this  title — 

(a)  (1)  Except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(2)  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  "academic 
facilities"  means  structures  suitable  for  use 
as  classrooms,  laboratories,  libraries,  and  re- 
lated facilities  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
Instruction  of  students,  or  for  research,  or 
for  administration  of  the  educational  or 
research  programs,  of  an  Institution  of  high- 
er education,  and  maintenance,  storage,  or 
utility  facll  ties  essential  to  operation  of 
the  foregoing  facilities. 

Some  exceptions  are  set  forth,  as  fol- 
lows : 

(2)  The  term  "academic  facilities"  shaU 
not  Include  (A)  any  facility  Intended  prl- 
marUy  for  events  for  which  admission  Is  to 
be  charged  to  the  general  public,  or  (B) 
any  gjrmnaslum  or  other  facility  specially  de- 
signed for  athletic  or  recreational  activities, 
other  than  for  an  academic  course  In  phys- 
ical education  or  where  the  Commissioner 
finds  that  the  physical  integration  of  such 
facilities  with  other  academic  facilities  In- 
cluded under  this  title  Is  required  to  carry 
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out  the  objectives  of  this  title,  or  (C)  any 
facility  used  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian  in- 
struction or  as  a  place  for  religious  worship, 
or  (D)  any  facility  which  (although  not  a 
facility  described  in  the  preceding  clause)  Is 
used  or  to  be  used  primarily  In  connection 
with  any  part  of  the  program  of  a  school  of 
divinity. 

I  am  sure  it  will  be  argued  that  be- 
cause of  the  exclusion  from  the  definition 
of  "academic  facilities"  of  structures 
"used  for  secretarian  instruction  or  as  a 
place  for  religious  worship,"  this  exclu- 
sion removes  this  part  of  the  bill  from 
the  prohibition  of  the  first  amendment. 
I  must  say  that  I  do  not  think  this  propo- 
sition Is  tenable  in  the  light  of  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Court  which  I  have  cited. 

Let  us  examine  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  rendered  thus  far,  and  compare 
them  to  the  far-reaching  aid  which 
would  be  made  available  by  this  bill,  for 
the  constiTiction  of  church  school  struc- 
tures, with  certain  exclusions. 

In  the  Everson  case,  the  Court  held 
that  reimbursement  of  bus  transporta- 
tion charges  constituted  a  benefit  for  the 
child,  as  a  part  of  a  welfare  program: 
and  if  a  church  school  was  benefited,  the 
benefit  was  only  incidental.  But  in  the 
Everson  case  the  Court  intimated  that  it 
had  gone  to  the  very  edge  in  holding  the 
New  Jersey  statute  constitutional. 

But  this  bill  includes  a  provision  which 
would  enable  the  Federal  Goverrunent  to 
finance  all  the  buildings  of  a  church 
school,  other  than  those  specifically  ex- 
cluded, if  *he  Government  desired  to  do 
so  and  if  the  necessary  funds  were  made 
available.  If  the  Congress  were  to  make 
funds  available,  the  Federal  Government 
could,  through  loans,  finance  the  con- 
struction of  academic  facilities  for  every 
church  school  in  the  Nation.  Of  course, 
I  realize  that  is  unlikely,  but  the  prin- 
ciple is  the  same. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  In- 
OUYE  in  the  chair) .  The  time  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  has  yielded  to  himself 
has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  more  minutes,  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
10  more  minutes,  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
McCollum  case,  the  Court  said  it  was 
imconstitutional  to  allow  the  use  of  a 
public-school  building  by  a  religious  de- 
nomination as  a  building  for  religious 
exercises. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  not  rather  illogi- 
cal to  say  that  although  a  public-school 
building  cannot  be  loaned  to  a  church 
to  conduct  religious  exercises,  the  Con- 
gress can  appropriate  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  financing  of  the  academic  facili- 
ties of  church  schools?  The  illogical 
character  of  such  a  situation  is  evident. 

In  my  view,  it  does  not  matter  that 
the  exclusion  in  the  provision  before  us 
attempts  to  evade  the  first  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  by  providing  that 
none  of  the  funds  which  would  be  made 
available  to  a  church  school  could  be 
used  for  buildings  in  which  religious  ex- 
ercises or  sectarian  teaching  would  be 
conducted.  I  call  attention  again  to  the 
principle  laid  down  in  the  Everson  case, 
which  is  now  affirmed  in  two  later  cases. 
The  principle  does  not  refer  to  school 


rooms  or  school  buildings.  The  cases  es- 
tablish the  principle  that  the  aid  of  the 
Government  shall  not  be  furnished  to 
a  religious  Institution,  The  term  "re- 
ligious Institution"  embraces  Its  build- 
ings and  functions. 

The  true  question  before  the  Congress, 
is  the  constitutional  principle,  enunciated 
by  the  courts:  Will  the  Congress  pro- 
vide Federal  funds  levied  upon  all  the 
taxpayers  to  support  the  general  needs 
of  a  religious  institution  or  a  religious 
school?  This  is  not  a  bill  affording  in- 
cidental benefits  to  religious  institutions 
or  religious  schools.  It  is  a  bill  of  pri- 
mary benefit,  which  would  enable  the 
institution  to  construct  buildings,  and 
thus  maintain  its  religious  character. 

I  know  that  it  will  be  ai-gued,  "What 
about  the  other  programs  which  have 
been  enacted?"  Some  States  provide  bus 
transportation  to  students  who  attend 
church  schools. 

How  about  the  free  lunch  program? 
Lunches  are  provided  for  all  students. 
How  about  the  public  health  services? 

In  my  judgment,  those  programs  do 
not  come  within  the  prohibition  of  the 
first  amendment,  because  they  are  bene- 
fits made  available  to  all  children. 

What  about  the  bills  which  we  have 
passed  that  provide  loans  to  church 
schools  for  dormitories?  It  can  be  ar- 
gued that  while  such  loans  are  connected 
with  and  provide  some  benefit  to  church 
schools,  their  essential  purpose  is  to  pro- 
vide a  place  for  the  student  to  live  and 
sleep,  are  for  the  students'  benefit,  and 
thus  constitutional. 

What  about  scholarships  which  we 
have  provided  for  students  under  the  GI 
bill  of  rights,  and  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act?  Under  those  pro- 
grams students  may  attend  any  school 
they  choose,  church  affiliated  or  other- 
wise, since  free  choice  is  left  to  the  in- 
dividual, and  the  loan  is  for  the  pupil's 
primary  benefit.  I  do  not  believe  such 
loans  are  prohibited  by  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

But  I  say  to  my  good  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  that  If  we  push  the 
exceptions  to  the  very  limit,  as  this  bill 
does,  we  will  endanger  programs  which 
have  heretofore  been  enacted  by  the 
Congress  and  which  probably  are  con- 
stitutional— programs  which  I  have  sup- 
ported, as  he  has. 

I  realize  the  great  need  for  school 
faculties  in  our  country.  I  know  the 
need  Is  real  In  church  schools  as  well  as 
In  public  schools  and  institutions.  I 
have  served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  University  of  Kentucky. 
I  have  served  as  a  member  of  the  t>oard 
of  trustees  of  two  denominational 
schools,  one  Presbyterian  and  one  Bap- 
tist. I  am  a  member  of  the  council  of 
Yale  University.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
needs  of  both  our  public  and  private 
colleges  and  universities. 

But  whatever  the  need,  we  must  not 
breach  the  Constitution.  In  its  defini- 
tion of  the  constitutional  principle,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  declared  the  national 
purpose  of  the  first  amendment.  A 
majority — even  a  majority  of  Congress — 
cannot  strike  down  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
The  BUI  of  Rights  was  enacted  to  pro- 
tect the  minority  and  their  liberties,  in- 


cluding   their    religious   Ubertles,   even 
against  the  will  of  the  majority. 

Mr.  President,  the  position  which  I 
have  taken  is  a  difficult  one  because  of 
the  great  need  of  church  colleges  and 
universities.  It  is  a  difficult  one  for  me 
because  I  have  supported  many  educa- 
tion programs  where  benefits  have  been 
made  available  to  the  students  at 
church  schools.  I  know  that  these 
schools — Protestant,  Catholic,  Jewish,  of 
whatever  faith — are  needed  badly,  be- 
cause they  contribute  values — religious 
values — to  our  Nation  and  people. 

But  one  of  the  greatest  interests  of  our 
country  has  been  to  preserve  religious 
freedom  and  erect,  as  Thomas  Jefferson 
said,  "a  wall  of  separation  between 
church  and  state."  Madison  caUed  it. 
I  believe,  a  waU  of  separation  between 
religion  and  government. 

I  remember  reading  not  long  ago  that 
in  "The  American  Commonwealth," 
Bryce  said,  "of  all  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Old  World  and  the  New,"  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  "Is  per- 
haps the  most  salient." 

Mr.  President,  if  this  biU  is  passed  £is 
it  has  been  presented  to  us,  we  shall 
enter  upon  a  new  avenue,  a  new  covu-se. 
which  will  erode,  if  not  strike  down,  the 
meaning  of  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment which  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Ervin]  and  I  have  offered 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  not  more  than  10  minutes,  and  I 
hope  to  use  not  more  than  5  minutes. 

Whenever  I  find  myself  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper].  I  am 
greatly  concerned.  I  make  not  orUy 
doubly  sure,  but  sure  many,  many  times 
over,  that  I  am  right  before  I  express 
that  disagreement  But  I  find  myself  in 
complete  disagreement  with  my  good 
friend  from  Kentucky. 

I  was  very  much  Interested  In  his  dis- 
cussion toward  the  end  of  his  speech 
in  which  he  proceeded  to  dismiss  the 
programs  of  categorical  grants  to  re- 
ligious schools  in  this  country  for  some 
years.  We  have  been  on  that  course 
for  a  long  time.  The  latest  action  we 
took  in  connection  with  that  course  was 
In  connection  with  the  bill — H.R.  12 — 
now  Public  Law  88-129,  signed  by  the 
President  on  September  24,  1963,  which 
provided  $105  mUlion  In  grants  for  new 
medical  teaching  facilities  In  private  as 
weU  as  In  public  medical  schools,  and 
religious  medical  schools  as  weU  ac  public 
medical  schools.  Exactly  the  same  prin- 
ciple is  involved  in  H.R.  6143. 

In  addition.  $35  miUlon  was  provided 
for  new  dental  facilities  In  H.R.  12,  and 
$35  million  more  was  provided  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  existing  facilities. 
This  makes  a  total  of  $175  mUlion  In 
grants  to  public  and  private  universities 
and  colleges  and  schools  in  our  country, 
many  of  them  Catholic,  many  of  them 
Presbyterian,  and  many  of  them  of  a 
good  many  other  denominations.  We 
have  been  on  this  course  since  1950,  at 
least.  We  have  spent  many  miUions  of 
dollars.  After  listening  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  I  called  for  the  total 
amount  that  we  have  spent.  I  wished 
to  have  the  exact  figures  in  the  Record. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  those 
figures  placed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  beln^  no  abjection,  the  flerurea 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  ha  the  RicoaD, 
as  follows : 


PerMBtAl 

Amount 

amount 

Pra(r»»n» 

Period 

(mO- 

Krantad  t« 

ioiu) 

private 

nstitu- 

tions 

Nin    health    reaearch 

6  years. 

$190.0 

M 

hcnuiea. 

fiuTDlua  urotMrtT 

i  years. 

51.0 

VSp  in^itiition^l  TTiint^ 

1  year 

16.5 

...do  ... 

2ao 

W 

•upport  entatA. 
AEC  grants 

6  years. 

ZJ.S 

SO 

N8K  specfailizrd  (rants... 

1  year.. 

MO 

a 

NDEA       fellovship*; 

i  years. 

18.0 

as 

icranU  to  iiistitutioos. 

NASA  fellowships 

1  year.. 

2.0 

30 

NIH    research    career 

...do... 

7.7 

57 

award. 

NIH  traintag  grants 

...do... 

107.0 

55 

ToIaI  of  10  ntominiA. 

438.0 

Mr.  MORSE.  Last  Friday,  as  shown 
OD.  page  19402  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  disciissed  the  problem  and 
pointed  out  that  the  categorical  use  grant 
program  has  been  a  part  of  congres- 
sional legislation  now  for  a  great  many 
years. 

I  placed  these  programs  in  the  Rec- 
ord on  Friday. 

First.  Grants  for  construction  of 
health  research  facilities  authorized  un- 
der Public  Law  84-835  in  title  VH.  We 
did  not  draw  any  line  between  private 
and  public  Institutions  in  that  legisla- 
tion. 

Second.  Transfer  of  Federal  surplus 
real  property.  We  have  not  drawn  any 
line  between  public  and  religious  insti- 
tutions in  this  program. 

Third.  National  Science  Foundation 
Institutional  grants.  Millions  of  dollars 
are  currently  being  appropriated  and 
have  been  since  1950,  but  we  have  not 
drawn  any  line  between  our  pubUc  and 
private  Institutions. 

Fourth.  The    National    Institutes    of 
Health  general  research  support  grants. 
Millions  of  dollars — yet  again  we  have- 
not  drawn  any  line  between  religious  and 
public  institutions. 

Fifth.  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
grants.  Millions  of  dollars  In  this  area 
also — and  I  did  nbt  hear  anyone  arguing 
in  the  Senate,  when  a  great  atomic  reac- 
tor was  made  available  to  Notre  E>ame 
University,  that  the  first  amendment  ^ 
was  being  violated.  | 

The  list  is  as  long  as  one's  arm  ofi 
grants  to  private  as  well  as  to  public; 
Institutions,  involving  this  principle.        { 

Sixth.  The  National  Science  Founda- 
tion   specialized    facilities — millions    ofi 
dollars.  ! 

Seventh.  National  defense  fellowships' 
and  NASA  fellowships  with  this  cost  of 
education    allowances    involving    great 
sums  of  money. 

Eighth.  Research  career  award  pro- 
gram. 

Ninth.  National  Institutes  of  Health 
training  grants. 

We  have  been  conducting  this  pro- 
gram for  a  long  time.  Because  we  have 
been  doing  it  does  not  necessarily  mean 


that  It  Is  constitutional.  That  does  not 
follow. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  position 
taken  by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  ERvnf]  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper!  .  In  which  they 
raise  the  constitutional  Issue.  No  Sen- 
ator should  vote  for  the  bill  which  the 
committee  has  rep>orted  to  the  Senate 
unless  he  thinks  It  Is  constitutional. 

Mr.  President.  In  my  capacity  as  floor 
leader  of  the  bill.  I  now  propose  to  dis- 
cuss briefly,  the  judicial  review  amend- 
ment which  will  be  voted  upon  today. 
In  doing  so.  I  am  acting  as  an  advocate 
for  the  committee  position  that  the 
amendment  be  rejected.  This  Is.  If  you 
will.  In  the  nature  of  a  brief  against  the 
amendment. 

ANALYSIS  OF   JITDICIAL   REVTTW  AMI3TDMENT 

Senator  Ervin's  amendment  216,  pro- 
posed to  be  offered  to  H.R.  6143 — College 
Academic  Facilities  Act — would  Insert  in 
the  bill  a  new  section  authorizing  tax- 
payers' suits  to  test  the  constitutionality 
of  proposed  grants  or  loans  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  under  the  bill. 

Specifically,  the  Commissioner  would 
be  required  to  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register  at  least  60  days'  notice  of  his 
Intention  to  make  a  grant  or  loan  to  an 
Institution  of  higher  education  under 
the  bill.  Any  "taxpayer  of  the  United 
States"  would  then  be  authorized,  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  all  other  taxpay- 
ers, to  bring  against  the  Commissioner, 
in  the  US.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  a  civil  action  in  the  nature 
of  an  action  for  a  declaratory  judgment, 
alleging  that  the  proposed  grant  or  loan 
"is  Inconsistent  with  the  first  amend- 
ment, fifth  amendment,  or  any  other 
provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States."  Such  suits  could  be  in- 
stituted at  any  time  before  the  an- 
nounced date  of  the  proposed  grant  or 
loan.  And  the  court  would  be  author- 
ized to  try  and  determine  the  action, 
and  to  ervjoln  the  making  of  the  grant 
or  loan  if  it  adjudges  the  grant  or  loan 
to  be  unconstitutional.  The  Commis- 
sioner in  the  meantime  would  have  to 
re^'Tdn  from  consummating  tlie  grant  or 
louii  "until  final  determination"  of  the 
action,  that  Is,  not  only  until  the  case 
has  been  tried  and  the  judgment  of  the 
court  has  been  rendered,  but  until  avail- 
able appellate  reviews  by  higher  courts, 
to  which  the  losing  party  would  un- 
doubtedly resort,  have  been  exhausted. 
It  Is  not  clear  whether  the  grant  or  loan 
funds  could  be  reserved  for  the  project 
so  as  not  to  lapse  in  the  event  of  pro- 
tracted litigation,  though  this  Is  pre- 
sumedly Intended. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons,  each  of 
them  compelling,  which  call  for  the  re- 
jection of  this  amendment.  Let  me  sum- 
marize these  reasons  before  enlarging 
on  some  of  them.    It  can  be  argued: 

First.  If  the  Supreme  Court  adheres 
to  an  unbroken  line  of  precedent — and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  do 
so  on  this  matter — the  provision  for  Fed- 
eral taxpayers'  suits  would  itself  be  held 
unconstitutional.  If  so.  and  if  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  grant  or  loan  under 
the  bill  should  in  some  other  way  prop- 
erly come  before  the  Court,  the  invalidity 
of    the   provision   for    taxpayers'   suits 
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would  in  turn  give  rise  to.  and  require  a 
decision  on,  the  troublesome,  indeed 
agonizing,  question  whether  this  provi- 
sion was  Intended  to  be  such  a  key  fea- 
ture of  the  bill  that  Congress  would  not 
have  enacted  the  measure  without  It.  and 
whether  therefore  the  grant  and  loan 
provisions,  though  valid  in  themselves, 
must  also  fall.  Even  the  insertion  of  the 
standard  separability  clause  in  the  bill 
would  not  be  conclusive  on  that  point. 

Second.  The  insertion  of  a  provision 
for  taxpayers'  suits  would  almost  cer- 
tainly kill  the  bill  in  the  House  or  at  least 
delay  it  beyond  this  session,  as  I  shall  ex- 
plain in  the  course  of  this  discussion. 
Senators  should  weigh  carefully  the 
probable  effect  of  their  votes  on  the 
ultimate  fate  of  the  bill  in  conference, 
if  we  get  to  conference,  or  later  during 
consideration  of  a  conference  report. 

Third.  The  Senate  cannot,  by  insert- 
ing provisions  for  judicial  review,  divert 
Itself  of  the  responsibiUty  of  determining 
the  constitutionality  of  the  grant  and 
loan  provisions  for  itself.  The  Senate 
did  so  determine  in  the  case  of  the  loan 
provisions  by  passing  its  version  of  S. 
1241-H.R.  8900  last  year,  which  included 
the  Hill-Morse  amendment  to  exclude 
faciUties  used  for  worship,  sectarian  In- 
struction, or  the  pmrposes  of  a  divinity 
school.  The  committee  substitute  for 
this  year's  House  version.  H.R.  6143.  has 
added  to  the  Hill-Morse  amendment  the 
further  safeguard  of  last  year's  confer- 
ence version  which,  while  including 
grants,  limits  them  to  those  facilities 
that  are  especially  designed,  and  used 
solely,  for  Instruction  or  research  in  the 
natural  or  physical  sciences  or  engineer- 
ing or  for  use  as  a  library,  and  thus 
clearly  are  essential  to  our  national  se- 
curity, as  I  have  previously  explained  in 
the  debate  on  that  subject.  To  enact 
this  bill  with  an  unprecedented  provision 
for  Federal  taxpayers'  suits  to  determine 
the  constitutionality  of  grants  and  loans 
could  imply  congressional  doubts  about 
their  constitutionality  and  thus  would 
tend  to  prejudice  the  matter  before  the 
courts. 

Fourth.  To  authorize  suits  by  "tax- 
payers of  the  United  States" — I  venture, 
by  the  way,  that  almost  everyone  pays 
Federal  taxes  of  one  kind  or  another 
daily — would  invite  Interests  hostile  to 
the  measure  to  tie  up  this  5-year  pro- 
gram In  years  of  litigation,  and  would 
thus  seriously  jeopardize  the  objectives 
of  this  bill  regardless  of  the  eventual 
outcome  of  the  litigation.  This  would 
be  true  even  if  the  proposal  were  limited 
to  the  question  of  testing  the  validity  of 
grants  and  loans  under  the  first  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution;  it  is  all  the 
more  true  because  the  proposal  specif- 
ically embraces  within  its  sweep  the 
fifth  amendment  and  "any  other  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."  Senators  can  imagine  what  a 
free-for-all  this  could  lead  to.  If  we 
pass  this  provision,  we  had  better  provide 
enough  Goverimient  lawyers  to  defend 
these  suits  and  enough  judges  to  try  and 
decide  them. 

Fifth.  Lastly,  if  the  provision  for  tax- 
payers' suits  were  to  be  enacted  and  if, 
the  Court  were  to  overrule  itself  by  en- 
tertaining such  suits,  this  could  be  a  most 
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dangerous  innovation  in  the  Federal  ju- 
dicial system,  and  one  almost  certain  to 
invite  imitation.  I  understand  that, 
when  a  taxpayer -suit  provision  was  In- 
cluded In  a  predecessor  of  this  bill  In 
this  Congress.  H.R.  4797,  the  Justice  De- 
partment, informally,  not  only  pointed 
out  that  in  its  view  the  provision  was 
vmconstitutional,  but  expressed  concern 
lest  such  a  precedent  open  the  dam  to  a 
flood  of  similar  enactments  in  other  re- 
lated fields,  such  as  foreign  aid.  veter- 
ans' benefits,  and  nxmierous  aid  and  wel- 
fare programs,  in  which  taxpayers'  suits 
could  swamp  the  courts  and  for  years 
hold  up  the  operation  of  such  programs. 

No  doubt  considerations  such  as 
these — as  well  as  the  reservations  ex- 
pressed about  the  validity  of  providing 
for  Federal  taxpayers'  suits — weighed 
heavily  In  the  decision  of  the  House  sub- 
committee In  omitting  this  provision 
from  the  "clean  bill."  H.R.  6143.  It  is 
Instructive,  In  this  connection,  that  the 
House  defeated  a  less  far  reaching,  and 
In  my  judgment  clearly  valid  floor 
amendment  to  H.R.  6143,  that  would 
merely  have  entitled  an  educational  in- 
stitution to  test  in  the  courts  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  grant  or  loan  to  an- 
other Institution  where  the  plaintiff  In- 
stitution was  prejudiced  because  of  the 
insufflclency  of  funds  to  aid  both  insti- 
tutions. Congressman  Goodell,  in  suc- 
cessfully opposing  the  provision,  argued 
that  Congress  should  not  abdicate  its 
own  authority  to  Interpret  the  Consti- 
tution "any  further"  and  then  added: 

I  think  that  clearly  the  action  that  we 
I  would]  take  here  by  passing  such  an  amend- 
ment would  have  reverberations  and  rami- 
fications that  most  of  ub  are  not  even  think- 
ing about  today;  and  It  might  very  well 
shake  the  foundations  In  ways  that  we  have 
not  anticipated.  •  •  •  If  we  do  this,  we 
win  not  be  able  to  judge  the  consequences 
for  3rear8  ahead  (Congressional  Record,  p. 
14889). 

Mr.  President,  I  now  propose  to  en- 
large on  two  of  the  points  In  this  smn- 
mary :  first,  the  view  that  a  provision  for 
taxpayers'  suits  would  put  the  bill  In 
serious  jeopardy  when  it  reaches  the 
other  body,  and  second,  the  view  that 
vmder  the  precedents  the  provision  would 
itself  be  unconstitutional. 

1.   THE    FATE    OF    THE    BILL    IN    THE    HOUSE    OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  a  pro- 
vision for  taxpayers'  suits,  included  in  a 
predecessor  bill  in  this  Congress.  HJl. 
4797,  was  deliberately  omitted  from  the 
"clean  bill",  HJl.  6143,  which  was  intro- 
duced as  the  result  of  subcommittee  con- 
sideration of  the  earlier  measure.  What 
is  more,  a  clearly  valid  provision  for 
judicial  review  of  the  flrst-amendment 
validity  of  grants  or  loans  to  an  institu- 
tion, at  the  Instance  of  another  institu- 
tion of  lower  priority,  was  deleted  from 
the  "clean  bill"  as  reported  by  the  full 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  It 
is.  I  believe,  common  knowledge  that 
when  H.R.  6143  came  before  the  House 
Rules  Committee,  strong  objections  to 
revival  of  this  deleted  provision — let 
alone  a  provision  for  taxpayers'  suits — 
were  raised  in  that  committee,  and  that 
a  rule  for  floor  consideration  of  the  bill 
was  granted  only  on  assurance  that  such 
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a  provision  would  not  be  revived  on  the 
floor  by  those  managing  the  bill.    The 

provision  for  suits  by  sister  institutions — 
not  the  provision  for  taxpayers'  suits — 
■was.  however,  offered  on  the  floor  in 
technically  perfected  form  by  a  Con- 
gressman who  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  and 
was,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  de- 
feated after  debate.  It  seems  a  virtual 
certainty  that  if  a  provision  such  as  that 
now  proposed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  were  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  there  would,  as 
last  year,  be  objection  in  the  House  to 
the  appointment  of  conferees  and  thus 
the  bill  would  once  more  go  to  the  Rules 
Committee.  One  need  not  be  clairvoyant 
to  predict  that  the  bill  would  probably 
rest  for  a  very  long  time  in  the  Rules 
Committee  or  that  if,  at  best,  it  is  per- 
mitted to  go  to  conference — after  as- 
surance that  the  review  provision  woxild 
not  be  agreed  to — It  may  be  too  late  to 
resolve  the  differences  during  the  cxir- 
rent  session  especially  in  view  of  the 
other  business  still  awaiting  us. 

2.  THE  PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  IS  ITSELF  tTN- 
CONSTITTTTIONAL  IN  THE  VIEW  OF  MANY  LEGAL 
SCHOLARS 

Let  it  be  said  at  the  outset  that  even 
if  Senators  were  to  consider  such  a  pro- 
vision favorably  on  its  merits,  it  would 
be  their  duty  to  satisfy  themselves  that 
the  provision  for  judicial  review  is  con- 
stitutional, just  as  it  is  their  duty,  under 
their  constitutional  oath,  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  the  substantive  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  which  they  are  support- 
ing is  constitutional.  If  there  is  grave 
doubt  that  the  proposed  judicial-review 
provision  is  Itself  constitutional.  It  ought 
therefore  to  be  excluded  from  the  bill, 
as  It  has  been  from  the  committee  ver- 
sion. 

Many  distinguished  students  of  the 
law  point  out  that  article  HI,  section  2, 
of  the  Constitution,  limits  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  to  "cases" 
arising  linder  the  Constitution,  laws,  or 
treaties  of  the  United  States,  and  to  cer- 
tain other  types  of  "cases"  and  "con- 
troversies." Hence,  they  argue  Congress 
does  not  have  p>ower  to  vest  jurisdiction 
In  the  Supreme  Court  or  other  constitu- 
tional courts  of  the  United  States  except 
for  the  adjudication  of  "cases"  and  "con- 
troversies" within  the  meaning  of  article 
ni  of  the  Constitution.  Muskrat  v. 
United  States.  219  U.S.  346  (1911). 

The  flrst,  and  leading,  cases  discussing 
and  passing  upon  the  standing  of  Fed- 
eral taxpayers  to  challenge  the  validity 
of  an  Act  of  Congress  are  Massachusetts 
V.  Mellon  and  Frothingham  v.  Mellon, 
262  U.S.  447  (1923),  involving  two  sepa- 
rate suits  in  which  the  constitutionality 
of  an  act  of  Congress  authorizing  grants 
to  the  States  to  reduce  maternal  and  In- 
fant mortality  and  to  protect  the  health 
of  mothers  and  infants  was  challenged. 
The  suit  of  the  Commonwealth,  which 
was  dismissed  for  want  of  jurisdiction. 
need  not  concern  us  here.  The  plaintiff 
in  the  other  action.  Mrs.  Frothingham. 
in  addition  to  making  the  same  general 
attack  on  the  statute  as  the  Common- 
wealth, alleged  that  she  was  a  taxpayer 
of  the  United  States,  and  apparently 
contended  though  this  was  not  clear. 


that  the  effect  of  the  legislation  would 
be  to  increase  the  burden  of  future  taxa- 
tion and  thereby  take  her  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law.  Mr.  Justice 
Sutherland,  speaking  for  a  imanimous 
Court  in  holding  that  it  was  without 
jurisdiction  of  the  cause,  said: 

We  have  no  power  per  se  to  review  and 
annul  acts  of  Congress  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  unconstitutional.  That  question 
may  be  considered  only  when  the  Justifica- 
tion for  some  direct  Injury  suffered  or  threat- 
ened, presenting  a  Justiciable  issue,  is  made 
to  rest  upon  such  an  act.  Then  the  power 
exercised  is  that  of  ascertaining  and  declar- 
ing the  law  applicable  to  the  controversy.  It 
amounts  to  little  more  than  the  negative 
power  to  disregard  an  unconstitutional  enact- 
ment, which  otherwise  would  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  enforcement  of  a  legal  right.  The 
party  who  Invokes  the  power  must  be  able  to 
show  not  only  that  the  statute  is  invalid  but 
that  he  has  sustained  or  is  Immediately  in 
danger  of  sustaining  some  direct  injury  as 
the  result  of  its  enforcement,  and  not  merely 
that  he  suffers  in  some  indefinite  way  In  com- 
mon with  people  generally.  If  a  case  for  pre- 
ventive relief  be  presented  the  court  en- 
joins. In  effect,  not  the  execution  of  the 
statute,  but  the  acts  of  the  official,  the 
statute  notwithstanding.  Here  the  parties 
plaintiff  have  no  such  case.  Looking  through 
forms  of  words  to  the  substance  of  their 
complaint,  it  is  merely  that  officials  of  the 
executive  department  of  the  Oovenunent 
are  executing  and  will  execute  an  act  of 
Congress  asserted  to  be  unconstitutional; 
and  this  we  are  asked  to  prevent.  To  do  so 
would  be  not  to  decide  a  Judicial  controversy, 
but  to  assume  a  position  of  authority  over 
the  governmental  acts  of  another  and  co- 
equal department,  an  authority  which  plainly 
we  do  not  possess  (262  I7.S.  at  488-489). 

And  he  distinguished  in  this  respect 
the  standing  of  a  municipal  taxpayer,  as 
follows: 

The  Interest  of  a  taxpayer  of  a  municipal- 
ity in  the  application  of  its  moneys  Is  direct 
and  immediate  and  the  remedy  by  Injxtnctlon 
to  prevent  their  misuse  Is  not  Inappropriate. 
It  is  upheld  by  a  large  number  of  State  cases 
and  Is  the  rule  of  this  Court.  Crampton  v. 
Zabriskie.  101  U.S.  601.  609.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  decisions  to  the  contrary.  See, 
for  example.  Miller  ▼.  Grandy,  13  Mich.  640, 
550.  The  reasons  which  support  the  exten- 
sion of  the  equitable  remedy  to  a  single 
taxpayer  In  such  cases  are  based  upon  the 
peculiar  relation  of  the  corporate  taxpayer 
to  the  corporation,  which  Is  not  without 
some  resemblance  to  that  subsisting  between 
stockholder  and  private  corporation — IV 
Dillon  Municipal  Corporations,  5th  edition, 
section  1580.  et  seq.  But  the  relation  of  a 
taxpayer  of  the  United  States  to  the  Federal 
Government  is  very  different.  His  interest 
In  the  moneys  of  the  Treasury — partly  real- 
ized from  taxation  and  partly  from  other 
soiu-ces — is  shared  with  millions  of  others; 
Is  comparatively  minute  and  Indeterminable; 
and  the  effect  upon  future  taxation,  of  any 
payment  out  of  the  funds,  so  remote,  fluc- 
tuating and  uncertain,  that  no  basis  Is  af- 
forded for  an  appeal  to  the  preventive  powers 
of  a  court  of  equity. 

The  administration  of  any  statute,  likely 
to  produce  additional  taxation  to  be  im- 
posed upon  a  vast  number  of  taxpayers,  the 
extent  of  whose  several  UabUlty  is  indefinite 
and  constantly  changing.  Is  essentially  a  mat- 
ter of  public  and  not  of  Individual  concern. 
If  one  taxpayer  may  champion  and  IMlgate 
such  a  cause,  then  every  other  taxpayer  may 
do  the  same,  not  only  In  respect  to  the  stat- 
ute here  under  review  but  also  In  respect 
of  every  other  appropriation  act  and  vtatutt 
whose  administration  requires  the  outlay  of 
public  money,  and  whose  validity  may  be 
questioned.    The  bare  suggestion  of  such  a 
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rMUlt,  with  Its  attendant  inconvenienOM, 
goes  far  to  siutaln  the  conclxulon  which  we 
have  reached,  that  a  suit  of  this  character 
cannot  be  maintained.  It  is  of  much  sig- 
nlflcanoe  that  no  precedent  sustaining  t(he 
right  to  maintain  suits  like  this  has  boen 
called  to  our  attention,  although,  since  tjhe 
formation  of  the  Government,  as  an  exam- 
ination of  the  acts  of  Congress  will  discloee, 
a  large  number  of  statutes  appropriating 
or  Involving  the  expendltiire  of  moneys  tor 
non-Pederal  piirpoees  have  been  enactfed 
and  carried  Into  effect  (262  U.S.  at  488-48$). 

The  doctrine  of  Massachusetts  against 
Mellon  has  retained  its  full  vigor,  havltiK 
been  applied  as  well  as  cited  with  ajp- 
proval  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  subse- 
quent cases.  See,  for  example,  Aldbaifia 
Power  Co.  v.  Ickes.  302  U.S.  464,  478-^^9 
( 1938 » .  It  is  difficult  for  many  constitu- 
tional lawyers  to  see,  in  the  face  of  th^se 
decisions,  how  the  Congress  could  conler 
jurisdiction  on  a  "constitutional"  Fedef  al 
court  to  review  the  validity  of  grants  alid 
loans  under  this  bill  at  the  instance  of 
a  Federal  taxpayer,  since  these  decisioms 
appear  to  rest  on  the  basis  of  constitu- 
tional limitations  of  Federal  power.  I 
am  not  unaware  that  Professor  Jaffe,  and 
perhaps  some  others,  have  argued  that 
the  Court  should  modify  its  position,  but 
the  Court  has  not  done  so.  I  am  awafe, 
too,  of  cases,  such  as  F.C.C.  v.  Sanders 
Bros.  Radio  Station.  309  U.S.  470.  whljch 
recognize  the  power  of  Congress  to  co(n- 
fer  standing  on  certain  litigants,  as  vi(n- 
dicators  of  the  public  interest,  to  chal- 
lenge ofBcial  action,  but  it  will  be  noljed 
in  such  cases  that  the  litigant  also  has 
a  strong  personal  interest  that  is  at  sta|:e, 
such  as,  for  example,  that  of  a  competitior 
of  the  recipient  of  a  radio  license,  an 
interest  compared  to  which  the  interest 
of  a  taxpayer,  which  he  shares  with  mil- 
lions of  others,  is  extremely  tenuous  atid 
remote. 

The  view  that  an  act  of  Congress  At- 
tempting to  confer  Jurisdiction  on  a  Fed- 
eral court  by  a  Federal  taxpayer  to  ch|il- 
lenge  the  validity  of  a  Federal  grant 'or 
loan  would  be  beyond  the  power  of  Con- 
gress is  also  supported  by  the  opinion  of 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  sub- 
mitted to  the  Subcommittee  on  Eduoa- 
tlon  in  connection  with  another  bill  in 
the  87th  Congress — Senate  Document  No. 
29,  87th  Congress,  1st  session,  page  27. 
As  stated  by  him : 

This  requirement  of  a  "case  or  contfo- 
versy"  is  imposed  upon  the  Federal  coiuts  by 
article  in  of  the  Ck>nstltutlon,  and  there  fp- 
pears  to  be  no  way  in  which  legislation  ()an 
dilute  this  requirement. 

I  am  Informed  that  in  connection  wltb 
the  predecessor  of  this  bill  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  that  is,  HH.  4797,  which 
contained  a  provision  for  judicial  review 
of  the  validity  of  grants  or  loans  at  lihe 
instance  of  a  Federal  taxpayer,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and.  I  believe,  the  subcommittee 
considering  the  bill,  were  Informally  ad- 
vised by  the  Department  of  Justice  that 
in  its  opinion  such  a  provision  would  It- 
self be  imconstitutlonal. 

Perhaps  recognizing  the  weight  of 
these  considerations,  my  distinguished 
colleague's  amendment  would  limit  Ju- 
risdiction of  taxpayers'  suits  under  tihe 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  District  Court  (or 


the  District  of  Columbia.  However,  it 
seems  plain  that  such  a  provision  would 
be  no  more  valid  than  one  vesting  juris- 
diction in  such  cases  in  UJ5.  district 
courts  for  the  State  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral taxpayer  is  a  resident  or  in  which 
the  institution  of  higher  education  con- 
cerned is  situated.  It  is  true  that,  while 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  have  been  held  to 
be  so-called  constitutional  courts, 
O'Donaghue  v.  United  States,  289  U.S. 
516  (1933),  Congress,  by  virtue  of  its 
plenary  legislative  power  over  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  could  confer  and  in 
fact  has  conferred,  on  such  courts  addi- 
tional powers  outside  the  limits  of  the 
judicial  power  conferred  by  article  III 
of  the  Constitution.  However,  these  ad- 
ditional powers  relate  to  the  affairs  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  it  would 
seem  clear  that  functions  not  involving 
the  adjudication  of  a  "case"  or  "contro- 
versy" cannot  be  conferred  by  Congress 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  when  such 
functions  are  not  related  to  the  affairs 
of  the  District. 

As  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  in 
Glidden  Co.  v.  Zdanok.  370  U.S.  530,  580 
(1962) ,  to  extend  the  O Donaghue  hold- 
ing "to  the  wholly  nationwide  jurisdic- 
tion of  courts  whose  seat  is  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  would  be  to  ignore  the 
special  importance  attached  In  the 
O'Donaghue  opinion  to  the  need  there 
for  an  independent  national  judiciary." 
Moreover,  even  if  It  were  constitutional 
for  Congress,  under  its  special  powers 
over  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  confer 
such  extraneous  powers  on  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  or  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District,  Congress  would  still  be 
powerless  to  confer  certiorari  jurisdic- 
tion In  such  cases  on  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  so  that  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  would  become 
the  court  of  last  resort  of  the  National 
constitutional  issues  which  would  be 
raised  by  a  Federal  taxpayer  under  this 
bill.  This  clearly  is  felt  by  many  to  be 
Incompatible  with  the  design  of  the 
Constitution  or  with  the  public  interest 
In  fact,  Mrs.  Frothingham's  taxpayer's 
suit  was  brought  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. See  also,  Wheless  v.  Millon, 
lOF  (2d)  893  (1926) ,  and  Elliott  v.  White, 
23F  (2d)  997  (1928),  holding  that  tax- 
payers had  no  standing  in  District  of 
Columbia  courts  to  enjoin,  in  the  one 
case,  enforcement  of  the  Act  providing 
for  adjusted  compensation  to  veterans 
and,  in  the  other  case,  to  enjoin  payment 
of  appropriated  funds  for  salaries  of 
Chaplains  of  Congress,  the  Army,  and 
the  Navy. 

I  have  tried  to  point  out  that  we  have 
a  legislative  responsibility,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  pass  legislation  which  we  con- 
sider to  be  constitutional.  If  any  Sen- 
ator thinks  it  is  not  constitutional,  he 
has  the  trust  to  vote  against  it. 

I  further  say,  most  respectfully,  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  will  kill  this  legislation 
If  they  should  succeed  in  having  it 
adopted  and  I  trust  they  will  not  suc- 
ceed. We  must  make  up  our  minds 
whether  or  not  to  enact  legislation  in 
this  critical  area. 


As  I  pointed  out  last  Friday  in  the 
quotation  from  Dr.  Logan  Wilson,  the 
president  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  by  1980 — 17  years  from  to- 
day— in  order  to  meet  the  student  needs 
which  will  be  pressing  upon  the  college 
doors  of  this  country,  there  must  be  a 
doubling  of  the  size  of  every  university 
and  college  now  existing  in  the  United 
States,  and  an  adding  of  more  than  a 
thousand  new  colleges  with  an  average 
enrollment  of  2,500  students  each.  To 
meet  this  need  is  the  national  policy 
question  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  we 
should  not  approve  amendments  which 
would  result  in  no  legislation,  if  they 
were  to  be  adopted.  It  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  agree  to  them.  I  hope  this 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Now  I  come  to  a  point  which  I  be- 
lieve is  of  the  greatest  concern;  namely, 
that  this  amendment  is  necessary  in 
order  to  get  a  Supreme  Court  ruling  on 
the  legislation.    That  I  deny. 

As  I  said  last  Friday,  the  Maryland 
case  is  now  on  its  way,  moving  upstairs 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  I  trust  it 
will  reach  there  eventually.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  Maryland  case  is  on  point: 
In  the  Maryland  case  there  will  be  a  de- 
cision as  to  the  application  of  the  first 
amendment  to  legislation  which  puts 
taxpayers'  money  into  categorical  use 
grants  or  into  categorical  use  loans. 

H.R.  6143,  in  the  committee  version  is 
not  a  general  grant  bill.  As  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  know,  I  hold  to  the  prop- 
osition that  a  general  grant  bill  would 
be  clearly  unconstitutional.  I  disagree 
with  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  with  the  legal  ad- 
vice which  the  White  House  has  en- 
dorsed on  that  matter.  I  believe  they 
are  wrong.  I  believe  a  general  grant 
bill  would  be  unconstitutional,  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  categorical  use  bill 
which  is  related  to  the  security  and  de- 
fense needs  of  this  country  would  be  held 
to  be  unconstitutional,  because  under- 
lying it  is  the  contract  agency  relation- 
ship whereby  the  Government  in  effect  is 
entering  into  a  contract  or  an  agency 
relationship  with  a  private  institution  to 
perform  certain  specific  services  essential 
to  the  defense  and  security  of  this  coun- 
try. 

That  is  the  theory  of  the  bill.  That 
is  the  theory  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  It  is  the  theory  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  grants.  It 
is  the  theory  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  programs. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  or  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
that  the  legal  questions  involved  will  not 
reach  the  Supreme  Court  without  an 
amendment  such  as  they  propose.  I  be- 
lieve they  will.  Because  of  the  great  na- 
tional need  that  confronts  us.  I  strongly 
recommend  following  the  course  of  ac- 
tion recommended  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 


1963 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Oregon — the  home  State 
of  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1.  has  told  us 
why  other  kinds  of  bills  have  been  get- 
ting by. 

In  the  case  of  Dickman  v.  School  Dis- 
tric  No.  62c.  Oregon  City.  366  Pacific  2d. 
533,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon  held 
that  the  State  could  not  even  give  free 
textbooks  to  children  in  the  religious 
schools.  Yet  the  bill  proposes  to  give 
free  buildings  to  religious  schools. 

As  to  the  reason  why  they  have  been 
getting  away  with  this  practice,  the  court 
said: 

In  many  Instances  It  Is  obvious  that  con- 
stitutional principles  have  been  sacrificed  to 
serve  urgent  needs  of  the  community  and 
State;  and  In  others  there  simply  has  not 
been  real  analysis  of  the  problem. 

That  explains  why  Congress  may  have 
transgressed  the  first  amendment  in 
times  past. 

While  Congress  may  have  violated  the 
first  amendment  in  times  past,  people 
have  been  murdering  and  stealing  a 
longer  time.  The  long  established  prac- 
tice of  murder  and  stealing  has  not  made 
murder  meritorious  or  larceny  legal. 

With  reference  to  a  court  review, 
there  is  grave  doubt  whether  one  could 
get  into  a  Federal  court  to  test  the  con- 
stitutionality of  this  bill.  The  bill  would 
be  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
Department  stated  before  the  House 
committee  about  2  years  ago,  in  a  writ- 
ten memorandum,  that  one  could  not 
expect  to  get  a  decision  from  the  courts 
on  the  settlement  of  this  problem  under 
existing  conditions.  Certainly  Congress 
does  not  want  to  legislate  In  constitu- 
tional darkness.  Therefore.  I  call  on  the 
Senate  to  make  It  certain  that  we  can 
get  a  court  determination  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  such  grants.  Let  us  leg- 
islate in  constitutional  light  Instead  of 
constitutional  darkness. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
take  only  a  few  moments.  In  all  re- 
sp)ect  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  must 
point  out  that  his  response  was  not  at 
all  directed  to  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion involved  here. 

First,  I  made  it  very  clear  in  my 
statement,  as  did  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin].  that  a  con- 
stitutional principle  respecting  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  first  amendment  has 
been  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Everson  case,  and  affirmed  in 
three  later  cases;  but,  of  course,  in  every 
case  the  facts  must  be  applied  to  the 
constitutional  principle.  So  the  recital 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  aid  that  have  been  provided 
to  church  related  schools  in  the  past  has 
no  relevance  to  the  issue  before  us  today. 
The  Issue  is  whether  the  provision  of 
tax  funds  to  church  schools  for  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  for  general  pur- 
poses is  prohibited  by  the  first  amend- 
ment 

If  any  of  the  forms  of  aid  had  been 
permitted   to  be  reviewed  by  the  Su- 


preme Court — and  the  Senator  knows 
the  question  cannot  very  well  get  there — 
perhaps  some  of  them  which  had  been 
approved  by  the  Congress  would  have 
been  held  not  to  comply  with  the  first 
amendment.  Perhaps  others  would 
have  been  approved.  But  our  amend- 
ment would  not  affect  existing  programs 
directly;  it  would  prohibit  the  use  of 
tax  funds  In  this  bill  for  general  build- 
ing purposes  on  church  schools. 

The  question  we  are  dealing  with  in 
this  bill  is.  Does  such  aid  to  church 
schools  fall  within  the  prohibition  of  the 
first  amendment?  I  can  only  say  that 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  more  far- 
reaching  than  any  kind  of  aid  to  church- 
related  schools  ever  previously  provided 
by  Congress.  The  bill  would  provide  for 
all  instruction  needs  practically.  It 
covers  almost  all  the  needs  of  a  sectarian 
college  except  the  payment  of  salaries 
of  teachers  or  administrators.  Yet,  it  is 
argued  that  this  is  not  aid  to  church 
institutions. 

Ovu"  second  amendment  should  be 
adopted  to  assure  that  there  will  be  a 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  these 
provisions. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  referred  to 
the  Maryland  case.  The  case  involves 
State  aid,  not  Federal  aid  as  in  this  case. 
I  make  my  constitutional  arguments 
with  all  respect  to  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, because  he  is  a  great  teacher  and  a 
great  lawyer.  I  have  worked  with  him 
many  times  on  educational  bills,  but  I 
think  the  argument  Is  against  him  In 
this  case. 

The  argument  that  Congress  has  In 
the  past  provided  different  types  of  aid 
to  church  schools  and  facilities  does  not 
go  to  the  issue  facing  us  today.  Each 
type  of  aid  stands  on  its  own  in  reference 
to  the  first  amendment. 

In  conclusion,  I  quote  former  Justice 
Stone: 

History  teaches  us  that  there  have  been  few 
infringements  of  personal  liberty  by  the 
State  which  have  not  been  Justified  either  in 
the  name  of  righteousness  or  the  public 
good. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  s^eld  for  a  question? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  a  general  tax- 
payer, under  existing  law  and  existing 
decisions,  have  a  pecuniary  interest  of  a 
value  that  would  warrant  him  in  bring- 
ing a  taxpayer's  suit  against  the  expend- 
iture of  funds  contemplated  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  referred  earlier  to 
the  case  of  Frothingham  against  Melon. 
The  case  held  that  the  taxpayer  did  not 
have  a  sufficient  interest — that  is,  a  sepa- 
rate Interest  from  other  taxpayers — to 
enable  him  to  test  an  appropriation. 
However,  I  believe  the  Court  could,  if  It 
wanted  to,  hear  such  a  case,  and  go  to 
the  merits  of  this  Issue — and  I  think  it 
should  do  so. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  my  State  there  is 
a  law  which  provides  that  when  taxpay- 
ers' moneys  are  improperly  expended,  a 
taxpayer  has  a  right  of  action  to  chal- 
lenge the  expenditure.  I  believe  there 
is  no  such  authority  given  under  Federal 
law  to  a  taxpayer  to  bring  an  action  of 
that  kind. 


Mr.  COCH*ER.  I  think  t^at  Is  correct. 
In  many  States  it  Is  provided  that  a  tax- 
payer cannot  test  an  appropriation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  trying  to  explore 
In  my  own  mind  the  question  as  to  who 
can  bring  such  a  suit. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  written  the  amend- 
ment, in  which  I  have  joined,  by  which 
the  right  would  be  given. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point  so  that  I  may 
reply? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  This  amendment  pro- 
vides that  a  taxpayer  can  bring  a  suit 
In  his  own  behalf  and  in  behalf  of  all 
other  taxpayers.  In  order  to  avoid  har- 
assment of  the  Federal  Commissioner  of 
Education,  the  amendment  provides  that 
suit  may  be  brought  only  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Consequently  suits  could  not  be 
brought  all  over  the  land.  In  order  to 
bring  about  a  speedy  determination  of 
any  question  raised,  the  amendment 
provides  that  all  suits  to  test  the  con- 
stitutional validity  of  a  specific  grant  or 
si>ecific  loan  can  be  consolidated  for 
purposes  of  trial  and  judgment  In  the 
UJS.  Ertstrict  Court  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  As  a  consequence,  there  will 
be  only  one  trial  In  respect  to  any  specific 
grrant  or  specific  loan. 

The  amendment  Is  very  simple,  and 
Is  in  complete  harmony  with  the  State 
law  which  prevails  In  Ohio  and  virtually 
all  other  States.  It  is  consistent  with 
the  law  which  the  Federal  courts  recog- 
nize in  suits  brought  to  test  the  constitu- 
tionality of  State  aid  to  religion. 

If  this  bill  should  be  enacted  without 
this  amendment,  we  shall  continue  to 
legislate  In  constitutional  darkness,  and 
not  be  permitted  to  ascertain  whether 
our  legislation  in  this  field  is  constitu- 
tional or  not. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  myself. 

We  owe  it  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty]  to  get  on  with  his  amend- 
ment, because  we  agreed  to  a  variation 
in  procedure  in  order  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervd*]  might 
be  able  to  present  his  amendment  to  dis- 
cuss it  and  so  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky could  Join  in  offering  It.  I  do  not 
propose  to  continue  my  rebuttal  until  the 
Ervin  amendment  is  called  up. 

May  I  say  good  naturedly  to  my 
friends  from  North  Carolina  and  Ken- 
tucky that,  as  I  listened  to  a  discussion 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  cases  which 
they  have  been  discussing,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  cases  reaching  the  Supreme 
Court  with  the  question  of  the  first 
amendment  involved  are  not  irrelevant  to 
a  discussion  of  the  issue  involving  a  State 
case.  In  due  course.  I  believe  it  will  be 
found  that  the  Maryland  case  will  rsdse 
the  question  of  the  first  amendment, 
from  the  action  taken  by  the  lower  courts 
we  shall  be  getting  some  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  regard  to  application 
of  the  first  amendment,  with  reference 
to  the  question  of  how  far  taxpayers' 
dollars  can  be  used  in  giving  support  to 
private  schools  of  a  religious  denomi- 
nation. 
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I  luuientand  the  Senator  from  Texak 
wftnta  tbe  floor.  May  I  ask  him  for  how 
long?  I 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.    Five  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand  that  i» 
acceptable  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  PaouTT].  i 

Mr.  PRODTY.    That  is  correct.        1 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  objedt 
if  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  with  the  imderstandlng  that  then 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  will  take  the 
floor  and  proceed  on  his  amendment, 
which  I  hope  can  be  acted  on  within  the 
next  hour  or  hour  and  a  half? 

Mr.  PROXJTY.    I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]. 

rXOKSAL  AID  IN  HICH««  IDUCATION  CXASSEOOM 
CONSTKUCnON  NEXDID  IK  UNTHH)  STAT»S 
NOW 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    Mr.  President. 
I  rise  to  commend  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon for  the  time  and  attention  he  has 
given  to  this  bill.    For  years  many  of  «s 
In  the  Senate  have  been  seeking  author- 
ization of  a  program  to  aid  in  meeting 
the  building  crisis  in  American  colleges 
and  universities.    We  have  long  sought 
to  add  to  the  existing  college  housittg 
program  so  as  to  allow  Federal  aid  for 
classroom  construction  adequate  to  edu- 
cate the  greatly  increasing  numbers  of 
Americans  who  are  seeking  higher  edu- 
cation.    I  need  not  recovmt  now  the 
tangled    legislative    history    of    college 
classroom  construction  proposals.    Over 
several  Congresses  each  House  has  ex- 
pressed more  than  once  its  support  of 
such  a  program;  yet  we  have  not  be0n 
able  to  prevent  a  series  of  untimely  acci- 
dental deaths.     However,   this  year,  I 
hope  we  have  learned  from  experience; 
the  prospects  for  enactment  look  good, 
largely  because  of  the  leadership  of  tfie 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Mor^I 
and  his  willingness  to  take  more  than  the 
first    step    toward    accommodating    fell 
views  and  enlisting  all  possible  support 
for  the  bill. 

The  need  for  this  bill  is  one  of  the  b^st 
attested  facts  of  our  times.    For  yeats, 
the  number  of  college  age  youths  has 
been  rising  rapidly,  and  the  percentage!  of 
those  youths  actually  entering  collage 
has  been  rising.   Every  reputable  voicri  in 
the  field  of  higher  education  has  b^n 
heard  to  state  that  the  need  is  urg^t, 
that  the  colleges  and  universities  jUst 
cannot  acquire  the  funds  needed  for  Ex- 
pansion     through      their      traditional 
sources.     Certainly  college  tuition  fees 
are  higher  than  is  ideally  desirable.    In- 
deed,   the    ideal    institution   of   higher 
learning  would  charge  no  more  fees  than 
a  high  school.     Emphasis  would  be  put 
on  a  student's  brain  power,  not  on  his 
pocketbook  power.    If  we  want  a  collfege 
system  in  this  country  that  gives  higher 
education  to  at  least  the  same  percentage 
of  our  youth  as  in  the  past,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  glories  of  America  that  it  is  sUch 
a  high  percentage,  we  must  take  sdme 
positive  action  to  help  provide  the  class- 
room    space.    The    distinguished    Dr. 
Logan  Wilson,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Council  on  Education,  pointed  out 
before  our  committee,  that  by  1980  this 
country  will  need  to  effectively  doijjble 
the  size  of  every  existing  institutior)  of 
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higher  learning,  and  in  addition  estab- 
lish a  thousand  new  colleges  with  aver- 
age enrollments  of  2,500  students. 

In  my  State  of  Texas,  college  enroll- 
ments wlU  rise  by  5«.000  by  1965,  more 
than  twice  the  present  22.000  enrollment 
of  the  University  of  Texas.  Classrooms 
for  these  students  must  be  provided. 

In  what  form  should  this  aid  be  pro- 
vided? I  admit  my  own  reservations  as 
to  whether  the  Senate-reported  bill  is  the 
ideal  combination.  But  we  must  recog- 
nize that  to  be  equitable  a  higher  educa- 
tion construction  program  must  contain 
both  grant  and  loan  assistance.  Some 
colleges  lack  legal  authority  for  any  or 
further  borrowing;  some  colleges  are 
constrained  from  accepting  governmen- 
tal grants.  I  feel  the  Senate  committee 
bill  is  a  reasonable  constitutional  at- 
tempt, through  its  grants  for  science, 
technical  and  library  buildings,  and 
loans  for  general  classroom  construction, 
to  provide  effective  aid  for  every  college 
needing  additional  classroom  space. 

The  special  recognition  given  to  public 
community  colleges  under  the  committee 
bill  is  very  commendable.    This  is  a  great 
improvement  on  the  House  bilL     The 
large  increase  in  nvmibers  of  these  insti- 
tutions in  recent  years  is   a  desirable 
response  to  the  needs  of  the  times  by 
providing   higher   education   and  post- 
high-school  training  near  the  homes  of 
the  students.    A  great  many  educators 
feel  it  is  the  most  desirable  means  of 
meeting  the  booming  college  enrollments. 
Yet  these  institutions  are  less  able  than 
the  older  4-year  colleges  to  meet  their 
budgets  through   alimini  contributions 
and  higher  tuition.    It  is  sound  policy 
to  write  our  bill  so  that  these  2 -year  in- 
stitutions will  receive  an  adequate  meas- 
ure of  support.    There  should  be  a  junior 
college  within  50  miles  of  every  student 
in  America.    As  in  California,  tuition  in 
these  junior  colleges  should  be  free  to  all. 
College  tuition  is  too  high  in  America. 
An  adequate  building  program  is  needed 
to  keep  rates  from  going  higher. 

The  most  expensive  college  classroom 
buildings  to  construct  and  equip  are  the 
science,  technical,  and  library  buildings. 
If  we  in  the  Congress  vote  the  money 
growth  for  these  expensive  buildings, 
conventional  classrooms  can  be  more 
easily  financed  by  the  Federal  loans  in 
the  Senate  bill,  or  from  State  or  local 
funds.  That  justifies  the  Senate  bill's 
being  more  particularly  directed  toward 
easing  the  shortages  in  these  categories 
of  buildings — science,  teclmical,  and 
library  buildings. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  is  a  sound 
and  constructive  approach  to  this  great 
problem.  I  think  it  is  the  surest  route 
to  enactment  of  a  bill  this  session.  It 
deserves  the  overwhelming  support  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
one  minute  to  the  Senator  from  New 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  in  1957, 
when  I  first  introduced  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  provide  Federal  aid  to  the  States 
in  order  to  stimulate  the  construction 
of  2-year  junior  colleges,  now  generally 
known  as  community  colleges,  we  were 
concerned  about  the  postwar  baby  crop 


and  its  educational  needs.  This  group 
has  now  grown  to  college  age  and  is 
eager  to  benefit  by  college  education. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  carried 
out  the  expansion  of  college  facilities, 
both  2-year  and  4-year,  to  the  point  of 
meeting  this  growing  need.  It  Is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  growth  in  population. 
Every  year  a  higher  percentage  of  high 
school  graduates  go  on  to  college.  In 
1950,  15  percent  of  high  school  gradu- 
ates went  on  to  college.  Today  40  per- 
cent of  high  school  graduates  are  in  col- 
lege, and  in  1970  it  is  expected  that  more 
than  half  will  go  on  to  some  form  of 
higher  education. 

In  the  last  5  years,  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  spurt  of  Interest  and  en- 
thusiasm in  the  2-year  colleges.  Of  the 
90  new  colleges  established  in  this  coun- 
try during  the  past  5  years,  69  are  jun- 
ior colleges,  and  I  am  confident  that  if 
the  stimulus  of  Federal  aid  were  avail- 
able, this  number  would  be  multiplied 
many  times. 

The  1960  census  figures  provide  dra- 
matic evidence  of  the  migration  of 
Americans  from  rural  areas  to  the  big 
cities  and  their  suburbs.  Currently,  more 
than  half  the  population  of  the  United 
States  lives  hi  the  125  largest  metro- 
politan areas.  Indeed,  two-thirds  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  lives  in 
the  212  standard  metropolitan  areas  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is  in  these  centers  of  population 
that  the  need  for  higher  education  facil- 
ities is  the  greatest.  It  is  to  these  areas 
that  the  populations  have  migrated  and 
the  demands  for  educational  services 
have  mounted  rapidly. 

The  2-year  community  colleges  which 
I  have  supported  are  particularly  effec- 
tive in  such  areas.  These  neighborhood 
junior  colleges  can  reach  the  largest 
number  of  people  and  meet  a  broad 
variety  of  needs. 

What  are  community  colleges?  The 
community  college  is  properly  named. 
It  is  indeed  a  community  institution.  It 
has  the  capability  to  meet  a  wide  range 
of  needs  in  the  community,  and  to  do  so 
economically. 

The  community  colleges  provide  a  2- 
year  terminal  program  for  students  not 
going  on  to  a  4-year  college  course,  a 
transfer  program  for  those  who  do  wish 
to  complete  a  college  training  program  of 
4  or  more  years,  technical  training  for 
those  who  desire  to  enter  skilled  voca- 
tional and  subprofessional  careers,  and 
continuing  education  for  adults  who 
want  to  further  their  education  while 
working. 

Community  colleges  are  economical  to 
establish  and  economical  to  attend. 
Community  colleges  do  not  include  ex- 
pensive dormitory  and  eating  facihties, 
and.  therefore,  do  not  require  the  tre- 
mendous simis  involved  in  such  struc- 
tures. Student  expenses  are  usually 
low.  because,  for  the  most  part,  junior 
colleges  are  within  commuting  distance, 
and  thus  make  it  possible  for  students 
to  Uve  at  home.  If  need  be,  they  can 
work  part  time  in  their  own  communi- 
ties. 

New  Jersey  has  acted  to  authorize  a 
program  for  the  construction  of  2-year 
colleges,  and  11  of  the  21  counties  have 
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study  committees  to  consider  programs 
for  their  development.  Two  counties 
have  adready  agreed  to  establish  com- 
munity colleges,  and  a  third  county  ap- 
plication is  moving  along.  New  Jersey's 
Commissioner  of  Education  Frederick 
Raubinger  has  described  this  plan  for 
2-year  community  colleges  as  "one  of  the 
most  important  proposals  currently  be- 
fore the  State." 

The  Federal  program  of  matching 
grants,  which  I  have  been  urging  for 
several  years,  would  be  helpful  to  New 
Jersey  and  to  other  States  in  meeting  the 
increasing  need  for  community  colleges. 
Under  the  pending  bill.  New  Jersey's  al- 
lotment when  matched  by  the  State,  for 
example,  would  amount  to  $4,030,059. 
This  would  be  a  real  help. 

I  believe  that  three  paragraphs  from 
President  Kennedy's  education  message 
last  January  are  worthy  of  repetition 
here.     The  President  noted : 

The  opportunity  for  a  college  education 
Is  severely  limited  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  young  people  because  there  Is  no  college 
in  their  own  community.  Studies  Indicate 
that  the  likelihood  of  going  to  college  on 
the  part  of  a  high  school  graduate  who  lives 
within  20-26  miles  of  a  college  Is  50-percent 
greater  than  It  Is  for  the  student  who  lives 
beyond  commuting  distance.  This  absence 
of  college  facilities  in  many  communities 
causes  an  unfortunate  waste  of  some  of  our 
most  promising  youthful  talent.  A  demon- 
strated method  of  meeting  this  particular 
problem  effectively  Is  the  creation  of  2-year 
community  colleges — a  program  that  should 
be  undertaken  without  delay  and  which  will 
require  Federal  assistance  for  the  construc- 
tion of  adequate  facilities. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  a  program  of 
grants  to  States  for  construction  of  public 
community  Junior  ctrtleges. 

There  Is  an  especially  urgent  need  for  col- 
lege level  training  of  technicians  to  assist 
scientists,  engineers,  and  doctors.  Although 
ideally  one  scientist  or  engineer  should  have 
the  backing  of  two  or  three  technicians,  our 
Institutions  today  are  not  producing  even 
1  technician  for  each  3  science  and  en- 
gineering graduates.  This  shortage  results 
In  an  Inefficient  use  of  professional  man- 
power— the  occupation  of  critically  needed 
time  and  talent  to  perform  tasks  which  could 
be  performed  by  others— an  extravagance 
which  cannot  be  tolerated  when  the  Nation's 
demand  for  scientists,  engineers,  and  doctors 
continues  to  grow.  •   •   • 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  support 
community  colleges  as  a  part  of  a  higher 
education  bill.  They  represent  the  only 
chance  for  higher  education  for  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  our  bright  young 
men  and  women  who  might  otherwise  be 
denied  this  oppvortunity. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  not  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  myself  a  half 
hour.  I  am  happy  to  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  most  important  piece  of  legislation.  It 
is  important  to  our  colleges,  to  our  stu- 
dents, and  to  the  future  strength  of  our 
Nation. 

For  the  third  time  in  3  years  we  stand 
on  the  verge  of  success  with  this  legisla- 
tion. In  1961  a  college  aid  bill  reached 
the  Senate  fioor.  In  1962  a  bill  passed 
the  Senate  and  also  passed  the  House, 
but  the  conference  report  was  defeated 
in  the  House.  This  year  there  must  not 
be  a  third  out;  what  we  need  is  a  solid 
base  hit. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  is  a  valu- 
able measure.  It  deserves  the  support 
of  every  Senator  who  wsints  to  help  the 
cause  of  education.  It  is  a  good  bill.  I 
believe  it  can  become  a  better  bill.  But 
before  I  discuss  the  pending  amendment, 
I  want  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  im- 
derstand  that  I  recognize  and  value  the 
great  work  he  has  done  to  bring  this  bill 
before  the  Senate,  and  if  the  effort  to 
improve  the  measure  is  not  successful, 
the  bill  will  nevertheless  have  my  full 
supF>ort. 

The  issue  before  us  now  is  whether  we 
should  make  an  improvement  in  this  bill. 
The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  which  I  am  pleased  to 
cosponsor,  proposes  a  significant  im- 
provement. 

The  crucial  difference  between  the 
House  bill,  as  proposed  in  our  amend- 
ment, and  the  committee  version,  urged 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  comes 
down  to  the  purposes  for  which  the 
grant  funds  can  be  used.  The  House 
bill  permits  grant  funds  to  be  used 
broadly  for  construction  of  any  aca- 
demic facilities.  The  committee  version 
limits  the  use  of  grant  funds  to  buildings 
for  teaching  the  natural  and  physical 
sciences  and  engineering,  and  also  for 
libraries. 

The  broader  purposes  of  the  House 
bill  are  clearly  preferable.  Higher  edu- 
cation needs  support  in  all  fields.  It 
simply  cannot  be  argued  that  funds 
should  be  used  to  aid  the  teaching  of 
physics  but  not  the  teaching  of  foreign 
languages,  to  aid  the  teaching  of  biology 
but  not  the  teaching  of  economics,  to 
aid  the  teaching  of  botany  but  not  the 
teaching  of  history. 

On  the  merits  of  this  point,  little  more 
need  be  said,  except  to  respond  to  one 
argument  advanced  on  Friday  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  It  was  his  con- 
tention that  the  House  bill  would  offer 
little  added  benefit  in  practice,  since 
colleges  could  receive  funds  for  the  stated 
purposes  of  the  committee  bill  and  there- 
by release  their  own  funds  for  such  other 
academic  facilities  as  they  may  need. 
The  flaw  in  this  argviment  is  that  many 
colleges  have  no  need  whatever  for  the 
limited  facihties  authorized  by  the  com- 
mittee bill,  but  have  a  desperate  need 
for  facilities  which  are  prohibited  by  the 
bill. 

For  example,  I  have  received  a  tele- 
gram from  Charles  Shain,  president  of 
the  Connecticut  College  for  Women,  at 
New  London,  Conn.  This  college  does 
not  need  a  new  library  or  an  engineering 
building.  But  it  does  urgently  need  a 
new  building  for  instruction  in  the  social 


sciences.  The  grant  fimds  provided  In 
the  committee  bill  are  simply  useless 
for  this  college,  and  for  many  others 
with  similar  needs. 

Looking  at  this  matter  realistically.  I 
think  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  edu- 
cational merits  of  the  argument  are  not 
in  dispute.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  agree  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  education,  it  makes  far  more 
sense  to  provide  financial  support  for 
instruction  in  all  academic  subjects,  not 
just  a  selected  few. 

What  is  at  issue  here  is  not  the  educa- 
tional merits  but  the  reUgious  contro- 
versy. This  is  the  heart  of  the  issue, 
and  we  might  as  well  deal  with  it  di- 
rectly. For  the  plain  fact  is  that  the 
committee  bill  is  being  put  forth  not 
because  it  does  more  for  education  but 
because  it  is  alleged  to  do  less  to  stir  up 
the  religious  controversy. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  the 
constitutional  limits  of  the  first  amend- 
ment permit  grants  for  science  teaching 
and  Ubraries  but  not  for  other  academic 
subjects. 

With  all  deference  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse] — 
and  that  wisdom  is  deep  and  great  In  con- 
stitutional matters,  and  he  is  a  learned 
scholar  of  the  law — this  argument  can- 
not be  supported.  There  is  not  one  single 
decision  of  the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court  that 
gives  the  slightest  indication  that  teach- 
ing of  some  academic  subjects  may  be 
supported  at  church-related  colleges  but 
other  academic  subjects  may  not  be. 

After  reading  carefully  the  argimient 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  finds  in  the  first  amendment  a 
distinction  between  academic  courses,  a 
distinction,  say.  between  ecology  and  eco- 
nomics. Rather  his  basic  argument  is 
one  with  which  I  can  readily  agree.  He 
has  expressed  his  point  of  view  In  these 
words: 

I  hold  to  the  point  of  view  that  a  general 
grant  of  Federal  funds  to  a  university  with 
religious  ties  to  do  with  the  money  whatever 
It  wants  to  do  with  It  cannot  be  squarMt 
with  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  church 
under  our  constitutional  system. 

The  key  words  in  that  statement  are 
"to  do  with  the  money  whatever  it  wants 
to  do." 

I  agree  that  the  Constitution  does  limit 
a  grant  of  that  sort.  The  Senator  Is  re- 
ferring to  unrestricted  funds.  He  is  talk- 
ing about  across-the-board  aid.  Such  aid 
does  raise  the  most  serious  constitutional 
problems,  because  aid  given  on  that  basis 
can  be  used  for  any  aspect  of  a  church - 
related  college,  including  the  obviously 
religious  aspects.  Aid  that  is  given  on  an 
across-the-board  basis  can  be  used  to 
build  a  chapel,  to  purchase  religious 
ornaments  and  in  a  variety  of  ways  to 
promote  the  purely  religious  aspects  of  a 
church-related  college. 

My  argument  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  that  the  broader  legislation 
passed  by  the  House  and  supported  here 
by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  and  myself 
does  not  provide  for  unrestricted  grants 
that  could  be  used  for  such  purp>oses. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  said  "The 
House  bill  Is  an  across-the-board  grant 
bill.  The  Senate  bill  Is  a  categorical 
grant  bill."    With  the  utmost  respect,  I 
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must  disagree  with  that  characterisa- 
tion, and  this  is  the  crux  of  the  dispute. 

The  House  bill  does  not  provide  grant 
funds  on  an  across-the-bo<u*d  basis. 
Like  the  Senate  commission  Terslon.  it  is 
careful  to  exclude  from  any  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  "any  facility  used  or 
to  be  used  for  sectarian  inftruction  or 
as  a  place  for  religious  worship"  and 
"any  facility  which  is  used  or  to  be  u^ed 
primarily  in  connection  with  any  part 
of  the  program  of  a  school  or  depaft- 
ment  of  divinity." 

These  jdainly  religious  aspects  of 
church-related  colleges  are  specifically 
excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  legis- 
lation, in  both  the  Senate  and  Hoi|se 
versions. 

The  choice  is  not  between  a  grant  pro- 
gram that  is  restricted  and  one  that  is 
uxirestricted.  The  choice  is  between  two 
restricted  programs,  and  the  question 
is:  Having  already  excluded  all  that  we 
need  to  exclude  to  satisfy  the  Constitu- 
tion, what  academic  subjects  shall  we 
choose  to  include?  The  question  is  no 
longer  the  constitutional  one,  because 
both  bills  are  careful  to  deal  with  that 
question.  The  real  issue  is  the  educa- 
tional one:  Shall  we  support  only  the 
natural  and  physical  sciences  or  ail  aca- 
demic subjects? 

I  think  the  pointlessness  of  limititng 
our  assistance  to  a  few  subjects  is  high- 
lighted by  the  provision  in  the  Senate 
committee  bill  for  grants  to  build  li- 
braries. It  is  well  known  that  college 
libraries  contain  books  on  all  academic 
subjects,  and  it  is  not  at  all  imcommon 
for  such  buildings  to  contain  carrels  for 
Individual  study  and  seminar  rooms  a^id 
even  classrooms  for  group  study.  I  l^ail 
to  understand  why  those  who  will  gr^nt 
funds  to  build  a  library  in  which  a  stu- 
dent can  read  history  books,  study  his- 
tory, and  attend  a  seminar  in  history, 
will  not  provide  fimds  to  build  a  class- 
room building  in  which  history  can  be 
taught. 

There  may  be  some  who  believe  that 
not  every  academic  subject  is  of  stif- 
fident  importance  to  warrant  Federal 
financial  supjwrt.  If  that  is  the  case, 
then  let  us  carefully  consider  which  sub- 
jects we  choose  to  support  and  wh}ch 
ones  we  prefer  not  to.  Possibly  broad 
support  of  all  academic  subjects  would 
Include  some  subjects  that  do  not  n^ed 
support.  If  that  Is  the  objection  to  the 
pending  amendment,  if  there  is  virtue  in 
naming  the  subjects  to  be  supported, 
then  let  us  at  least  broaden  the  list,  of 
supported  subjects  beyond  the  nanttw 
confines  of  the  natural  and  physical 
sciences  and  engineering.  Imiwrtsint  as 
these  subjects  are,  they  are  not  entitled 
to  a  preferred  position  among  all  other 
stibjects.  College-trained  men  and  wom- 
en in  a  host  of  other  fields  are  vital  to 
the  futxire  of  our  Nation.  If  our  ameiiLd- 
ment  should  fail  of  adoption,  it  is  my 
earnest  hope  that  the  conference  com- 
mittee that  will  reconcile  the  limited 
purposes  of  the  Senate  bill  with  the 
broader  scope  of  the  House  bill  will  end 
up  with  financial  support  for  a  wide 
range  of  academic  subjects.  I 

I  hope  the  pending  sunendment  will  be 
approved,  because  I  believe  it  better 
meets  the  needs  of  higher  educatipn. 


But  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  my  greater 
interest  is  in  seeing  the  passage  of  a 
college  aid  bill. 

For  too  long.  now.  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation has  been  set  back  by  those  who 
have  said:  "Unless  you  do  it  our  way, 
we  are  opposed."  That  is  most  emphati- 
cally not  my  position.  I  support  the 
pending  amendment.  If  it  fails.  I  will 
support  the  committee  bill.  If  the  bill 
passes,  I  hope  It  will  be  Improved  in  con- 
ference. But  if  the  committee  bill  is  all 
that  can  be  achieved  in  conference,  then 
I  will  support  a  conference  report  that 
brings  back  that  result. 

For  too  long,  now,  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion has  been  hai-med  by  its  friends. 
Let  us  now  be  concerned  only  with  our 
opponents.  And  let  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation pay  more  attention  to  what  unites 
them  than  to  what  divides  them.  In 
short,  let  the  friends  of  education  sup- 
port the  cause  of  education. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut for  his  thoughtful  statement. 
As  a  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  his  qualifications 
to  discuss  this  all-Important  question  are 
equaled  by  few  Members  of  the  Senate. 
I  am  proud  and  happy  to  have  him  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

COLLEGES    AND    MEMBERS    Or    HOUSE    OF    «KPR«- 
SIKTATIVKS  OVEBWHELMINGLT  INDORSE 

HOUSE-PASSED  BILI. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
asking  the  Senate  to  approve  a  higher 
education  bill  which  has  twice  received 
the  overwhelming  approval  of  the 
US.  House  of  Representatives.  It  is 
endorsed  by  the  Democratic  leadership 
of  the  House;  it  is  endorsed  by  the  Re- 
publican leadership  of  the  House ;  and  it 
is  favored  by  the  vast  majority  of  the 
liniversities  and  colleges  of  this  country. 

This  House-passed  measure,  which  I 
want  to  send  directly  to  the  White 
House,  for  signature,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  have  the  Senate  defeat. 
He  would  have  Senators  vote  for  a  bill 
that  would  go  to  conference — perhaps 
never  to  see  the  light  of  day  as  a  public 
law. 

I  ask  Senators  to  vote  for  a  bill  that 
will  give  us  a  higher  education  law  with- 
in a  matter  of  hours — a  bill  that  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  vote  of  287  to  113. 

When  Senators  make  their  choice,  it  is 
a  choice  that  they  will  have  to  live  with. 
If  they  vote  against  the  House  version 
of  the  bill,  and  if  we  end  up  with  no 
higher  education  law,  Senators  will  have 
to  answer  to  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  this  country.  Senators  will  have  to 
answer  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  America 
who  cannot  go  to  college  because  they 
are  told  "there  is  no  room  for  you." 

Let  me  make  it  unmistakably  clear 
that  I  do  not  want  a  single  Senator  to 
vote  for  the  House  version  of  the  bill 
imless  he  is  willing  to  vote  against  every 
attempt  that  may  be  made  to  amend 
that  version,  however  meritorious  the 
amendment  may  be. 

The  whole  piupose  of  my  fight  in  this 
matter  is  to  get  a  higher  education  bill 
this  year,  and  to  avoid  r\mning  the  risk 
of  going  to  conference.    So,  if  Senators 


wjmt  to  help  In  this  struggle,  so  if  they 
want  to  make  room  for  the  boys  and 
girls  who  want  a  higher  education,  then 
Senators  should  Join  me  in  support  of 
the  House  version  of  the  bUl.  and  against 
any  amendment  that  may  be  offered  to 
that  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  would  have 
us  believe  that  the  finest  lawyers  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  voted  for 
a  bill  that  is  unconstitutional  He  would 
have  us  beUeve  that  we  should  disregard 
the  official  views  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration on  the  constitutional  question. 
Those  views,  which  fully  sustain  the 
House  version  of  the  bill,  were  inserted 
in  the  Record  on  FYiday.  October  11. 

Should  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
wish  to  have  a  copy  of  the  administra- 
tion memorandxim  which  relates  to  Fed- 
eral aid  to  private  colleges.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  furnish  him  a  copy.  However. 
I  shall  read  at  this  time  one  of  its  most 
significant  paragraphs: 

We  are  not,  at  the  college  level,  dealing 
with  a  eyBtem  of  universal,  free,  compulsory 
education  available  to  all  students.  The 
process  Is  more  selective,  the  education  more 
specialized,  and  the  role  of  private  Institu- 
tions vastly  more  Important.  There  are  ob- 
vious limitations  upon  what  the  Oovem- 
ment  can  hope  to  accomplish  by  way  of  ex- 
panding public  or  other  secular  educational 
facilities.  If  the  public  purpose  U  to  be 
achieved  at  all,  it  can  only  be  achieved  by 
a  general  expansion  of  private  as  well  as 
public  colleges,  of  sectarian  as  well  as  secular 
ones. 

THE    SENATE    BILL    WOULD    PROVIDK    NO    AID    TO 
JUNIOm  COLLSGES 

One  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  the 
Senate  committee  version  of  the  bill  is 
that  it  would  not  provide  any  help  for 
the  private  junior  colleges.  If  Senators 
vote  for  the  committee  version,  they  may 
have  to  answer  to  these  junior  colleges — 
and  I  am  talking  about  all  private  junior 
colleges,  both  those  which  are  church- 
related  and  those  which  are  not. 

These  private  jimior  colleges,  which 
are  shunted  aside  by  the  committee  ver- 
sion, are  part  of  the  very  backbone  of 
our  educational  system. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  3^eld? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nelson  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  Junior  colleges.  I  have  re- 
ceived the  following  telegram  from 
the  Maryland  State  superintendent  of 
schools : 

Request  that  you  vote  against  the  Prouty 
amendment  to  the  education  bill  which 
comes  before  you  on  Tuesday,  October  15. 
It  Is  inimical  to  the  Interest  of  10,000  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  11  Maryland  public  junior 
colleges,  as  it  eliminates  public  Junior  and 
community  college  title  entirely.  The  House 
bill  which  the  Prouty  amendment  actually 
supports  woxild  provide  direct  Federal  con- 
tact with  local  Junior  and  community  col- 
leges, bypassing  State  and  local  school  au- 
thorities, and  establishing  Federal  control 
and  direction  of  public  education  on  this 
level  In  Its  rankest  and  most  objectionable 
form.  In  my  opinion,  presently  proposed 
legislation,  as  represented  by  House  bill  on 
education,  is  selling  public  education  down 
the  river.    Request  conference  of  Senate  and 
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House  on  this  important  Issue.  I  hope  you 
will  be  on  guard  to  protect  the  interest  of 
your  constituents. 

Thomas  G.  Pullbn,  Jr., 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
whether  his  substitute  would  bypass  the 
organized,  recognized  school  boards  of 
the  various  States. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  It  would  not.  The 
gentleman  who  sent  the  telegram  must 
have  been  completely  misinformed. 

To  provide  clarification  on  this  point, 
I  read  from  section  103  of  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  bill : 

STATE    COMMISSIONS    AND    PLANS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  partici- 
pate in  the  grant  program  under  this  title 
shall  designate  for  that  purpose  an  existing 
State  agency  which  Is  broadly  representative 
of  the  public  and  of  institutions  of  higher 
education  (including  junior  colleges  and 
technical  Institutes)  in  the  State,  or,  If  no 
such  State  agency  exists,  shall  establish  such 
a  State  agency,  and  submit  to  the  Commis- 
sioner through  the  agency  so  designated  or 
established  (hereinafter  in  this  title  referred 
to  as  the  "State  commission"),  a  State  plan 
for  such  participation.  The  Commissioner 
shall  approve   any  such  plan  which — 

(1)  provides  that  it  shall  be  administered 
by  the  State  commission; 

There  is  no  real  substantive  difference 
between  the  language  of  my  amendment 
and  the  language  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tee version  with  the  respect  to  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed. 

Mr.  BEALL.  To  clarify  the  matter,  as 
I  understand  in  States  which  have,  as 
Maryland  has,  a  State  board  of  educa- 
tion which  Is  authorized  by  the  State  leg- 
islature and  is  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor, such  State  boards  of  education 
would  be  the  recognized  bodies  in  the 
States  to  administer  the  act,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont,  would  they? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Yes,  if  the  State  gov- 
ernment so  desired. 

Mr.  BEALL.  If  the  State  government 
so  desired? 

Mr.  PROUTY.     Yes. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Next,  I  should  like  to  re- 
fer specifically  to  the  junior  colleges.  I 
read  the  following  part  of  the  telegram: 

Request  that  you  vote  against  the  Prouty 
amendment  •  •  •.  It  is  inimical  to  the 
Interest  of  10,000  students  enroUed  in  11 
Maryland  public  junior  colleges,  as  It  elim- 
inates public  Junior  and  community  college 
title  entirely. 

Are  they  definitely  included  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Yes;  they  are  very 
definitely  included.  The  House  version 
provides  that  22  percent  of  the  funds 
allocated  shall  be  given  to  both  public 
and  private  Junior  colleges  and  technical 
institutes — which  are  not  included  under 
the  Senate  committee  version. 

Mr.  BEALL.  So  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  would  expand  the 
coverage  of  the  bill,  insofar  as  Jimior 
colleges  are  concerned,  would  it? 

Mr.  PROUTY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BEALL.  And  all  of  them  would  be 
under  a  State  regulatory  agency,  would 
they? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 


Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  junior 
colleges  have  absort>ed  much  of  the  in- 
crease in  student  enrollment  in  recent 
years,  and  will  assume  an  even  greater 
share  in  the  years  ahead.  Junior  col- 
lege enrollments  last  fall  showed  a  13.7- 
percent  increase  over  1961,  compared 
with  an  overall  increase  of  8.1  percent  for 
all  higher  education  institutions. 

These  private  Junior  colleges  are  carry- 
ing an  important  part  of  the  load.  The 
House  version  of  the  bill  would  help  them 
bear  that  load;  the  Senate  committee 
version  would  not  give  them  a  dime. 

I  ask,  how  will  Senators  answer  the 
private  Junior  colleges  of  this  country 
when  they  inquire:  "Why  did  you  leave 
us  out?" 

If  Senators  vote  for  the  House  version, 
they  will  be  able  to  say:  "I  vote  to  assist 
you."  If  Senators  vote  for  the  committee 
version,  they  will  have  to  say:  "I  voted 
to  leave  you  out." 

THE    SENATE   BILL   WILL    PROVIDE    NO   AID   TO 
TECHNICAL    INSTITUTES 

I  said  that  the  private  junior  colleges 
of  America  might  ask  some  rather  em- 
barrassing questions  if  Senators  vote  for 
the  committee  version  of  the  bill,  in 
preference  to  the  House  version. 

Now  I  want  to  talk  about  another 
"sleeper"  that  you  Senators  will  have  to 
watch  out  for:  One  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant omissions  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tee version  Is  its  failure  to  provide  grants 
to  technical  Institutes. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Prouty -Ribl- 
coff  substitute,  the  House  version,  and 
at  least  22  percent  of  the  funds  allotted 
for  the  construction  of  undergraduate 
facilities  must  be  used  for  the  construc- 
tion of  technical  Institutes  and  junior 
colleges,  both  public  and  private. 

Why  Is  it  important  that  we  gxiaran- 
tee  aid  to  technical  institutes?  Why 
would  it  be  a  serious  mistake  to  leave 
them  out  or  give  them  no  significant 
assistance? 

I  will  tell  why;  but  first  let  us  clarify 
what  Is  meant  by  technical  Institutes. 
They  are  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
which  prepare  the  specialists  and  semi- 
professional  technicians  to  assist  our 
scientists  and  engineers.  The  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee's 
Panel  on  Scientific  and  Technical  Man- 
EK)wer  recently  warned  of  the  necessity 
of  a  substantial  Increase  in  this  type  of 
personnel. 

These  people  are,  in  effect,  the  main- 
stays of  scientific  progress,  for  without 
them  our  scientists  and  engineers  are 
impeded  Immeasurably  by  attention  to 
perfunctory  tasks.  To  further  accentu- 
ate this  urgent  need,  I  quote  President 
Kennedy's  education  message  this  year: 

This  shortage  results  in  an  InelBcient  use 
of  professional  manpower,  the  occupation  of 
critically  needed  time  and  talent  to  perform 
tasks  which  could  be  performed  by  others, 
and  extravagance  which  cannot  be  tolerated 
when  the  Nation's  demand  for  scientists, 
engineers,  and  doctors  continues  to  grow. 

And  the  then  Under  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, Mr.  Willard  Wirtz,  testified  last  year 
before  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  that: 

Our  particular  need  is  for  semlprofes- 
sional  personnel  who  can  assist  engineers, 
scientists,  and  other  professional  workers. 
The  manufacture  of  missiles  and  spacecraft 


has  not  only  created  an  increasing  demand 
for  scientists  and  engineers,  but  It  has  also 
stimulated  a  tremendous  need  for  supporting 
personnel. 

The  House  version  has  taken  this  need 
into  consideration,  by  including  techni- 
cal institutes  and  junior  colleges  among 
those  eligible  for  grants.  I  feel  that  this 
oversight  in  the  Senate  Committee  ver- 
sion is,  indeed,  an  unacceptable  one. 

Further  excerpts  from  Mr.  Wirtz's 
testimony  at  that  juncture  serve  to 
Illustrate  the  continuing  nature  of  this 
requirement : 

Our  studies  show  that  these  subprofes- 
slonal  engineering  and  scientific  occui>atlons 
have  been  among  the  fastest  growing  occu- 
pational fields  in  recent  decades  and  that 
at  the  present  we  do  not  have  enough  per- 
sons with  the  requisite  education.  There  is 
every  indication  that  these  occupations  will 
continue  to  grow  rapidly  in  the  years  ahead 
and  that  if  future  requirements  in  this  field 
are  to  be  met,  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  persons  who  receive  the  necessary 
education  will  be  necessary. 

Citing  the  proposed  lunar  landing  as 
an  example,  Secretary  Wirtz  estimated 
that  a  figure  of  70,000  semiprofessional 
supporting  personnel  would  be  needed 
between  now  and  1970  for  that  program 
alone,  with  the  demand  concentrated 
mostly  in  the  next  3  to  5  years.  Even 
more  revealing,  however,  is  the  estimate 
that  overall  approximately  1,450,000  of 
these  workers  will  be  needed  by  1970. 

Paul  Robbins,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Society  of  Professional  Eln- 
gineers,  concluded  from  extensive  sur- 
veys that  the  ratio  of  technicians  to  pro- 
fessional personnel  should  be  about  four 
or  five  to  one  for  maximum  utilization  of 
ability.  At  present,  he  said,  "the  over- 
all industry  ratio  is  73  technicians  for 
every  100  engineers  and  scientists." 

These  statistics  are  perhaps,  in  part, 
the  reason  for  the  finding  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee  re- 
port of  December  12,  1962,  which  stated 
that  there  was  a  need  to  increase  the 
number  of  technicians  in  order  to  "con- 
serve professional  skills  and  thus  en- 
hance total  manpower  resources." 

The  Committee  also  felt  that  the 
problem  is  "critical  enough  to  warrant 
Federal  attention  and  Federal  legislation 
especially  to  assist  and  otherwise  stimu- 
late the  growth  of  educational  facilities." 

These  technicians  are  needed  In :  First, 
research  and  development;  second, 
space;  third,  civilian  industry;  and 
fourth,  defense. 

A  very  important  point  to  note  is  that 
the  education  of  this  type  of  personnel 
is  completely  ignored  by  the  Senate  ver- 
sion. A  statement  made  by  Dr.  W.  O. 
Torpey,  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning, in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, will  allow  us  to  focus  more  directly 
on  the  issue : 

Of  all  the  sources  of  technicians,  evidence 
Indicates  that,  on  the  whole.  2-year  college 
level  technician  education  programs — offered 
primarily  through  technical  institutes  and 
junior  and  community  colleges — produce  the 
highest  quality  technician  personnel,  hav- 
ing a  basic  but  broad  technical  orientation 
and  able  to  contribute  to  present  as  well  as 
future  technical  work  challenges. 

The  obvious  conclusion  that  we  should 
draw  from  these  statements  of  the  exist- 
ing need  for  technicians,  and  In  what 
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iTpt  of  Institutions  they  are  best  edu* 
cated.  is  that  the  need  for  increase^ 
facilities  dovetails  with  such  needs  for 
science  and  engineering  facilities.  This 
is  one  of  the  primary  reasons  I  support 
the  House  version  of  the  bill  which  woul4 
inchide  these  institutions  within  it« 
scope. 

Vr    Wt     OOWNCKADF     THS    ARTS     WI    DOWNGRAD|: 
AMXSICA 

Mr.  President,  the  educators  of  Amer*- 
lea  want  to  remain  free  to  plan  and  pro* 
gram  for  their  institutions.  They  do  noi, 
want  to  orient  their  curriculum  in  $ 
particular  direction  xmless  the  needs  of 
the  Nation  warrant  it.  They  want  to 
tailor  their  courses  to  meet  the  needs  a« 
they  see  them. 

The  House  version  of  the  bill  says  to 
the  institutions  of  higher  learnings: 
Build  the  facilities  you  need  for  under- 
graduate education  and  we  will  assis^ 
you. 

The  committee  version  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  construction  of  academic 
facilities,  but  you  will  not  get  a  Pederall 
dime  unless  the  facilities  are  used  for 
the  sciences,  engineering  or  a  library. 

Who  knows  better  what  kinds  of  build- 
ings the  colleges  need — ^the  Federal  Gov*- 
emment  or  the  colleges  themselves? 

Who  am<mg  us  Is  wise  enough  to  say 
that  we  must  shove  the  entire  liberail 
arts  curriculum  Into  the  background  an<l 
advance  only  the  sciences  and  engi*- 
neerlng? 

I  for  one  am  not  yet  prepared  to  con- 
cede that  democracy  must  give  way  tdc 
technocracy  or  that  the  ghost  of  Pedl- 
eral  control  must  walk  again. 

Listen  to  what  the  colleges  of  Americ$i 
have  to  say  about  their  needs  and  wh)r 
they  support  the  House  bUL 

Charles  Shaln.  president  of  Connectij- 
cut  College  says :      /^ 

This  woman's  coUege  of  1,400  stands  l|i 
need  of  a  new  academic  building  devoted  tp 
the  social  sciences  In  which  field  American 
women,  Including  graduates  of  Connecticut 
College,  have  c^ered  Intelligent  leadership 
for  a  half  a  century.  Our  futxire  plans 
would  be  frustrated  by  less  of  House  bll». 

Even  the  scientific  and  technological 
colleges  that  would  benefit  most  from 
the  committee  version  of  the  bill  favdr 
the  House  measure.  Listen  to  the  words 
of  F.  L.  Partlo,  president.  South  Dakota 
School  of  Mines  and  Technology: 

I  favor  the  House -approved  version.  Tlie 
need  for  facilities  is  not  limited  to  science, 
engineering,  and  libraries.  National  neqd 
is  for  well-educated  people.  My  experience 
indicates  that  they  are  as  scarce  in  Engllsli 
or  the  humanities  as  in  science  and  engi- 
neering. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  used  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  hoto 
much  time  have  I  remaining  on  tl^e 
amendment?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tl^e 
Senator  has  13  minutes  remaining  otn 
the  amendment  ' 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  president  of  oi^e 
of  the  finest  schools  in  the  country,  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology,  rec- 


ognizes the  importance  of  a  well-bal- 
anced educational  curriculum.    He  said: 

I  am  pleased  with  your  position  on  higher 
education  bill  and  hope  very  much  the  House 
bill  can  be  enacted  by  the  Senate. 

Richard  A.  Harvill.  president  of  the 
University  of  Arizona,  has  stressed  the 
need  for  a  flat  grant  program  that  will 
give  the  colleges  and  universities  a  free- 
dom to  construct  the  buildings  they 
need.    He  said: 

There  la  considerable  lag  now  in  the  rate 
of  construction  of  buildings  in  other  cate- 
gories than  those  named  by  Senate  bill  be- 
caxise  of  high  priority  already  given  to  sci- 
ence, engineering,  mathematics,  and  In  some 
cases  libraries. 

The  president  of  Marquette  University 
says  that  the  committee  version  of  the 
bill  "would  create  even  greater  imbalance 
between  public  and  private  higher  educa- 
tion. Would  also  create  an  ever-greater 
imbalance  between  sciences  and  the  hu- 
manities. 

John  S.  Dickey,  president  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  urges  the  Senate  to  sup- 
port the  House  bill  and  "avoid  unfortu- 
nate imbalance  of  support  as  between 
sciences  and  other  fields  of  study." 

The  same  point  of  view  has  been  taken 
by  Milton  S.  Eisenhower,  president  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  by  hun- 
dreds of  other  educators  that  have  writ- 
ten and  wired  me. 

I  stress  the  fact  that  even  those  who 
would  get  the  lion's  share  of  help  from 
the  Senate  bill  prefer  the  House  measure. 
They  are  thinking  about  the  future  of 
education.  They  are  thinking  about  the 
welfare  of  the  coimtry  and  they  want 
the  House  bill. 

If  we  really  want  to  know  what  the 
educators  of  this  country  are  thinking, 
I  ask  Senators  to  read  for  themselves 
the  many  telegrams  I  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  Friday,  Octo- 
ber 11. 

I  have  a  great  many  more  telegrams 
with  me  today.  If  Senators  wish  to  read 
them.  I  shall  be  glad  to  make  them 
available.  About  96  percent  of  all  the 
letters  and  wires  I  have  received  from 
college  presidents  around  the  country 
insist  that  the  House  version  of  the  bill 
is  the  most  meritorious  and  will  do  the 
most  for  higher  education. 

Let  us  not  tell  these  coUege  and  uni- 
versity presidents  that  we  will  not  help 
them  meet  their  needs  unless  they  con- 
struct science  and  engineering  buildings. 
Let  us  not  tell  the  boy  who  wants  to  be 
a  social  scientist,  or  the  girl  who  wishes 
to  be  an  English  teacher,  that  we  are 
not  going  to  help  them. 

A  time  like  this  demands  men  and 
women  who  are  skilled  in  foreign  lan- 
guages— men  and  women  who  imder- 
stand  and  know  how  to  teach  English 
and  history. 

We  need  at  every  level — Federal,  State. 
and  local — sound  political  scientists, 
men  and  women  who  know  the  theory 
and  practice  of  government  in  a  free 
society. 

Those  who  support  the  committee  bill 
would  have  us  believe  it  is  unconsti- 
tutional to  use  Federal  money  to  con- 


struct a  building  at  a  private  college  in 
which  constitutional  law  will  be  taught. 

I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  shove  into 
the  shadows  the  arts  and  humanities. 

It  is  from  these  fields  of  study  that  we 
gamer  the  knowledge  to  promote  and 
protect  our  way  of  life. 

It  is  from  these  studies  that  we  come 
to  know  what  justice  is  and  how  impor- 
tant liberty  can  be. 

I  say  to  the  Senate,  "Downgrade  the 
arts  and  humanities  and  you  downgrade 
America  " 

If  we  downgrade  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties, American  education  will  be  flying 
on  one  wing. 

Mr.  President,  where  are  the  leaders 
of  tomorrow  coming  from? 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
John  P.  Kennedy,  did  not  take  his  train- 
ing in  science  and  engineering.  He  re- 
ceived a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  and  did 
graduate  work  in  economics.  Indeed, 
virtually  all  of  our  Presidents  since  the 
inception  of  the  Republic  have  been 
men  with  backgrounds  other  than  sci- 
ence and  engineering. 

When  the  President  selected  his  Sec- 
retary of  State,  he  chose  E>ean  Rusk,  a 
man  with  training  in  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities. 

"When  the  President  decided  upon  a 
Secretary  of  Defense,  he  chose  a  man 
who  had  studied  the  arts  and  business 
administration. 

All  of  our  service  Secretaries — Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force — are  men  with  de- 
grees in  the  arts. 

These  men  who  run  the  largest  defense 
establishment  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
were  prepared  in  the  fields  I  am  fighting 
for  today  and  which  are  excluded  from 
the  committee  proposal. 

Let  us  look  at  the  man  the  President 
chose  for  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Douglas  Dillon  is  a  gentleman  who  has 
studied  in  the  field  of  economics. 

Those  who  favor  the  Senate  bill  would 
have  us  believe  that  only  science  and  en- 
gineering are  related  to  national  defense, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our  high- 
est defense  leaders,  including  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  are  all  men  with  train- 
ing in  the  arts  and  humanities. 

Look  at  the  men  in  Congress  who  are 
making  Important  decisions.  In  the  en- 
tire House  of  Representatives  there  are 
only  six  men  who  have  been  trained  in 
the  fields  of  medicine  or  engineering. 
In  the  Senate  there  are  but  three.  The 
other  526  Members  of  Congress  are  men 
who  received  their  preparation  in 
journalism,  law,  teaching,  and  other 
fields. 

Those  who  favor  the  Senate  bill  would 
have  us  believe  it  is  unconstitutional  to 
make  room  In  our  colleges  for  young  men 
and  women  who  wish  to  study  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem  or  govern- 
mental and  commercial  finance. 

ABStniD  TO  CONTEND  THAT  GRANTS  MAT  BE 
MADE  TO  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HTOHZR  EDUCATION 
ONLY  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  DEFENSE  OB- 
JECTIVES 

It  Is  said  it  is  all  right  to  aid  the 
geology  department  of  a  college  but  not 
the  history  department. 
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It  is  said  it  is  all  right  to  construct  a 
building  for  mathematics  but  not  lor 
economics. 

It  is  said  we  can  aid  engineering  fa- 
cilities but  do  nothing  in  the  social 
sciences. 

Apparently,  from  a  constitutional 
standpoint,  some  are  in  and  some  are 
out,  but  we  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to 
which  are  in  and  which  are  out. 

Neither  are  we  "given  the  calculus  for 
determining  which  go  in  and  which  stay 
out"  unless  we  can  take  our  clue  from  a 
remark  which  was  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon. 

He  stated  as  a  constitutional  justifica- 
tion for  the  committee  proposal  the  fact 
that  it  provides  only  categorical  use 
grants  for  specific  purposes  which  are 
related  to  defense  objectives. 

Are  we  asked  to  believe,  Mr.  President, 
that  all  Federal  programs  under  which 
institutions  with  religious  affiliation  re- 
ceive Federal  funds  are  unconstitutional 
if  they  do  not  relate  to  defense  objec- 
tives? 

We  now  make  grants  to  assist  In  the 
training  of  teachers  for  mentally  re- 
tarded children.  At  least  one  of  the  col- 
leges receiving  these  grants  has  a  re- 
ligious affiliation.  Must  we  strike  down 
aid  to  the  mentally  retarded  because  such 
aid  has  no  defense  objective? 

In  the  past  we  have  had  a  program 
under  which  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  made  grants  to 
private  institutions  for  projects  relating 
to  public  welfare  and  social  security.  Is 
this  program  unconstitutional  because  it 
has  no  defense  objectives? 

There  are  on  the  statute  books  special 
programs  relating  to  crippled  children, 
and  sectarian  institutions  participate  In 
these  programs.  Are  they  unconstitu- 
tional because  there  is  no  defense  con- 
nection? 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
makes  grants  to  institutions  with  re- 
ligious affiliation  for  projects  in  the  field 
of  business  management  and  finance. 
Are  these  projects  unconstitutional  be- 
cause there  is  no  defense  objective? 

Mr.  President.  I  should  hate  to  think 
that  all  grants  to  private  colleges  with  a 
religious  affiliation  are  imconstitutional 
unless  they  have  a  defense  objective. 

If  this  absurd  contention  were  valid, 
we  would  have  to  strike  down  virtually 
every  program  of  Federal  aid  to  higher 
education  that  has  been  conceived  and 
developed  during  the  past  100  years. 

As  I  pointed  out  on  Friday  of  last 
week,  our  land-grant  program  would 
never  have  gotten  oflf  the  ground  if  the 
defense  objective  theory  had  been  ap- 
plied to  it. 

If  we  accept  the  strange  notion  that 
Federal  aid  to  sectarian  institutions  is 
constitutional  only  if  it  relates  to  na- 
tional defense,  then  we  must  of  neces- 
sity accept  the  corollary  argument  that 
many — perhaps  most — of  our  higher  ed- 
ucation programs  are  unconstitutional 
because  they  are  not  so  related. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  examine  further 
the  argument  that  the  committee  bill  is 
a  bill  with  defense  objectives. 

Would  it  foster,  through  construction 
aid,  a  study  of  the  economics  of  commu- 


nism?   No.  it  would  not,  because  eco- 
nomics is  excluded. 

Would  it  foster,  through  construction 
aid.  our  efforts  in  the  field  of  propaganda 
and  psychological  warfare?  No,  it  would 
not,  because  the  fields  of  psychology  and 
communications  are  excluded. 

Would  the  committee  proposal  en- 
courage, through  construction  aid,  the 
study  of  cold  war  diplomacy?  No,  it 
would  not,  because  the  field  of  interna- 
tional relations  is  excluded  from  the  bill. 

Would  the  committee  proposal  help 
make  available  additional  personnel 
trained  in  the  foreign  languages  so  nec- 
essary to  counterintelligence?  No,  it 
would  not,  because  foreign  language  fa- 
cilities are  excluded  from  the  bill. 

The  committee  proposal  would  provide 
grants  only  for  engineering,  sciences,  and 
libraries.  Geology  and  mathematics  are 
to  be  put  in  a  hallowed  category,  and 
many  other  fields  ignored. 

What  am  I  saying,  Mr.  President?  I 
am  saying  that  if  the  test  of  constitu- 
tionality is  whether  aid  Is  defense  re- 
lated, we  must  strike  down  many  of  our 
programs  on  the  statute  books.  I  am 
saying  that  while  supporters  of  the  com- 
mittee proposal  claim  that  it  has  defense 
objectives,  it  advances  some  that  have 
only  a  remote  connection  with  defense 
and  excludes  others  that  are  essential 
to  national  security. 

NOTHING    SACROSANCT    ABOUT    CATEGORY    AID    AS 
OPPOSED    TO    GENERAL    GRANTS 

Mr.  President,  both  proposals  would 
authorize  grants  and  loans  to  public  and 
private  colleges,  whether  church  related 
or  not.  My  basic  view  is  that  a  grant 
for  the  construction  of  a  political  science 
building  is  as  constitutional  as  a  grant 
for  the  construction  of  a  physical  science 
building.  In  short,  a  grant  is  either  con- 
stitutional or  it  is  not. 

Assvune  that  we  accept  the  very  ques- 
tionable idea  that  grants  may  be  made 
in  categories,  but  that  flat  grants  are  not 
valid. 

Does  this  mean  that  it  is  constitution- 
ally permissible  to  aid  all  secular  sub- 
jects by  passing  four  or  five  category  bills, 
but  that  Congress  cannot  approve  a  bill 
covering  all  the  categories? 

If  so.  then  the  whole  Is  not  equal  to 
the  sum  of  its  parts — an  idea  that  would 
be  rejected  by  any  sensible  person. 

When  it  comes  to  higher  education  and 
the  question  of  aid  to  private  church- 
related  schools,  the  real  issue  is  whether 
the  aid  promotes  a  religion  or  the  teach- 
ing of  a  religious  subject. 

We  cannot  do  a  Mexican  hat  dance 
around  the  Constitution  by  saying  that 
the  aid  deals  with  defense  objectives  or 
is  only  given  in  category  forms. 

As  I  stated  last  week,  we  cannot  aid 
departments  of  divinity  simply  because 
the  military  needs  chaplains,  so  the  de- 
fense objective  test  Is  a  poor  one. 

Nor  is  the  legal  status  of  a  bill  altered 
because  it  Is  written  in  category  form. 

To  paraphrase  Orwell,  when  it  comes 
to  grants,  all  animals  are  equal  and  none 
is  more  equal  than  others. 

CONCLITSION 

Let  us  not  tell  the  educators  of  this 
country  that  we  will  help  them  do  their 


job  only  If  they  construct  a  certain  type 
of  classroom. 

Let  us  not  make  room  for  the  engineer 
in  college  and  at  the  same  time  close  the 
door  on  the  teacher  of  tomorrow. 

Let  us  not  build  classrooms  solely  for 
the  scientist  and  shut  out  from  higher 
education  the  future  Hemingway  or 
Faulkner. 

Let  us  not  shunt  aside  the  composer, 
the  economist,  the  historian,  the  philos- 
opher, the  student  of  government. 
America  and  the  world  need  all  of  these, 
as  well  as  the  scientist  and  engineer. 

I  ask  Senators  to  support  the  arts  as 
well  as  the  sciences. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  committee  bill. 
It  would  be  possible  for  a  college  to  get 
a  grant  for  a  botany  building,  but  the 
same  college  would  be  barred  from  get- 
ting a  grant  for  the  study  of  foreign 
languages. 

All  of  this  seems  out  of  touch  with 
reality. 

There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  Catholic 
version  of  economics,  a  Jewish  version 
of  the  Russian  language,  and  a  Protes- 
tant version  of  poUtical  studies.  Yet  we 
are  told  that  if  we  aid  these  courses,  the 
Constitution  will  be  violated. 

I  ask  Senators  to  vote  for  a  bill  that 
will  go  to  the  White  House,  and  not  to 
conference. 

I  ask  Senators  not  to  advance  some 
disciplines  at  the  expense  of  others. 

The  challenges  of  this  era  are  so  great 
that  we  must  get  from  our  colleges  and 
imiversities  the  well-rounded  man — the 
man  who  can  make  moral  as  well  as 
mechanical  decisions. 

If  we  build  bridges  but  cannot  con- 
stnict  a  simple  English  sentence,  if  we 
gain  inventions  and  lose  ideals,  what 
meaning  will  our  education  have? 

If  we  neglect  the  arts  and  humanities, 
what  will  happen  to  our  set  of  values? 
Will  our  heritage  still  be  meaningful, 
our  aims  noble,  our  laws  just? 

Will  we  know  how  to  administer  jus- 
tice, promote  the  common  welfare,  and 
keep  our  politics  free? 

All  these  things  we  must  do,  and  we 
cannot  do  them  xuiless  our  educators  con- 
tinue to  operate  in  an  atmosphere  of 
freedom — an  atmosphere  that  will  be 
fostered  by  approval  of  the  House-passed 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have  I 
remaining? 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
INOUYE  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  has 
used  up  all  of  his  time  on  the  amend- 
ment, and  has  used  2  minutes  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  myself  10  min- 
utes on  the  bill,  and  reserve  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  Does 
any  Senator  wish  recognition? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  made  a  most  eloquent  plea 
for  his  amendment.  In  commenting  on 
it  at  this  time,  I  would  only  point  out 
that  In  the  committee  bill  we  do  have 
$50  million  a  year  for  5  years  in  cate- 
gorical grant  assistance  for  community 
and  Junior  colleges  which  are  public  in 
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nature.  Private  junior  colleges,  sliice 
they  are  defined  as  institutions  of  higher 
education  under  title  I  of  the  bill,  ^re 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  $180  mil- 
lion provided  for  categorical  grants  afid 
the  $120  million  each  year  provided  lor 
loans.  Therefore,  we  have  not  dealt  un- 
fairly with  junior  colleges,  private  in  ma- 
ture, that  may  be  denominational  in 
character. 

However,  with  regard  to  the  specific 
problem  of  the  technical  institutes  whi)ch 
do  not  offer  a  2 -year  program  whljch 
carries  with  it  transferrable  credit,  th^re 
Is  much  to  be  said  for  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  on  this  poiht. 
Earlier,  as  the  result  of  a  most  able 
speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  m^e 
by  the  Senator  from  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  I  had  discussed  with  him  tihe 
points  he  had  raised,  and  I  can  assure 
the  Senate  that  at  an  appropriate  ti<ne 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  plains 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
an  amendment  which  would  broaden  tjhe 
definition  in  Utle  I  of  the  committee  l>ill 
to  bring  it  into  line  with  the  House  lam- 
guage  on  this  point. 

I  am  siire  It  will  be  In  such  form  tl)at 

I  shall  be  able  to  accept  It. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  tiijie. 

Mr.  PROUTY.     Mr.  President,  I  ylfcld 

5   minutes   to   the   Senator  from   Ntew 

York  [Mr.  Keating]. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President 
port  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  to  Ex- 
pand the  scope  of  aid  imder  the  higher 
education  bill  not  only  to  facilities  for 
work  in  the  natural  or  physical  sciences 
or  engineering  or  libraries,  but  also  to 
facilities  for  all  academic  subjects  Ex- 
cluding, of  course,  theology  or  religi<)us 
training.  In  my  view  the  House  version 
of  the  higher  education  bill,  which  does 
not.  like  the  Senate  bill,  restrict  its  ^id 
to  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  certfiin 
specific  subjects,  is  a  far  better  measure. 
It  undoubtedly  has  greater  support  from 
the  academic  community  and  certai|Uy 
deserves  to  be  considered  on  its  merlt^. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  strongly  in  faVor 
of  appropriate  assistance  to  institutit>ns 
of  higher  education,  and  I  wish  to  make 
clear  that  I  expect  to  support  whatever 
measure  is  finally  put  to  the  Senate  for 
a  vote.  But  for  a  number  of  reasons  I 
find  the  House  version  preferable  to  the 
Senate  version. 

First.  I  believe  it  is  a  serious  mistiike 
to  put  the  financial  aid  of  the  Federal 
Grovemment  behind  only  one  area  of 
academic  study — science  fiuid  enginaer- 
ing.  Undoubtedly,  our  Nation  neieds 
scientists.  But  it  is  increasingly  cliear 
that  we  also  need  comp>etent  economifets. 
We  need  pe<H)le  who  understand  politi- 
cal developments.  We  need  people  Who 
can  express  themselves  clearly  in  the 
English  language.  We  need  people  who 
are  educated  in  foreign  cultures  and  for- 
eign languages.  To  limit  Federal  as^st- 
ance  only  to  science  is  a  dangerous  dis- 
tortion both  of  academic  studies  and  of 
the  long-range  needs  of  our  country. 

Second.  The  Congress  has  alretuly 
provided  in  a  niimber  of  different  ways 
for  assistance  to  the  physical  and  natu- 
ral sciences.  The  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  offers  aid  along  these  lines. 
The  National  Science  Foundation  of  ers 


assistance  not  only  to  individuals  in  this 
field,  but  also  for  certain  facilities.  The 
Senate  has  recently  passed  an  act  offer- 
ing assistance  in  the  construction  of 
facilities  for  the  health  professions, 
which  also  represents  aid  for  scientific 
education.  The  Public  Health  Service 
makes  funds  available  for  work  in  these 
fields.  Even  the  space  agency  will  be 
spending  some  $50  million  this  year 
alone,  not  only  in  grants  for  individual 
projects,  but  also  in  the  construction  of 
space  science  oriented  facilities.  Every- 
where one  turns  in  the  Federal  estab- 
lishment there  is  aid  of  one  kind  or 
another  for  scientific  work.  In  fact,  in- 
stitutions seeking  assistance  of  this  type 
often  have  three  or  four  choices  as  to 
where  they  can  apply. 

So  it  seems  to  me  we  have  already 
fairly  well  taken  care  of  the  science 
facilities. 

Third.  The  Senate  committee  bill 
makes  it  clear  that  for  20  years  the  Fed- 
eral interest  in  facilities  constructed 
through  this  program  will  be  continued. 
In  other  words,  should  the  institution 
which  has  received  Federal  aid  teach  a 
subject  which  in  the  view  of  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrmient  is  not  included  among 
the  physical  or  natural  sciences  or  en- 
gineering, then  the  Government  could 
recover  a  proportion  of  the  funds. 
Nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  opens  the  door 
more  insidiously  to  Federal  interference 
in  our  educational  institutions.  Will 
enforcement  agents  from  the  Oflflce  of 
Education  patrol  these  institutions  to 
make  sure  that  not  a  word  of  history. 
English,  or  foreign  languages  are  taught 
within  these  halls?  Will  we  have  FBI 
agents  patrolling  the  campus  to  make 
sure  that  only  the  permitted  subjects  and 
nothing  else  is  inculcated  in  students 
within  these  federally  subsidized  build- 
ings? The  thought  may  seem  absurd, 
Mr.  President,  but  the  fact  is  that  regu- 
lations of  this  type  will  Inevitably  result 
in  greater  and  greater  Federal  oversight 
for  a  purpose  that  seems  to  me  wholly 
xmworthy  of  Federal  concern,  namely 
whether  a  so-called  forbidden  subject  is 
taught  in  a  science  building. 

Fourth.  Mr.  President,  it  is  argued 
that  this  bill  will  not  really  injure  the 
development  of  nonscientific  facilities, 
for  institutions  will  set  aside  their  own 
funds  for  such  purp>oses  while  relying 
more  heavily  on  Government  aid  in  sci- 
entific fields.  That  is  all  very  well  for 
large  institutions  who  may  have  five  or 
six  different  buildings  planned,  but  for 
our  smaller  colleges  the  only  feasible  and 
economic  way  to  expand  may  be  by  com- 
bined structures,  by  a  classroom  build- 
ing for  all  lectures,  or  by  a  combination 
library  and  classroom  structure.  The 
smaller  colleges  may  not  be  able  to  afford 
the  luxury  of  having  separate  buildings 
for  every  subject.  They  will  be  seriously 
handicapped,  restricted,  and  penalized 
by  the  provision  suggested  in  the  Senate 
version  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Finally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  argued  that  any  effort  to  ex- 


pand the  scope  of  aid  under  this  bill  will 
run  into  constitutional  diflflcultles  inso- 
far as  such  assistance  Is  extended  to 
religious  institutions.  I  cannot  vmder- 
stand  how  it  can  be  cor^sidered  uncon- 
stitutional to  offer,  for  example,  aid  In 
teaching  English  or  languages,  yet  not 
vmconstitutional  to  offer  this  aid  in  the 
field  of  science. 

The  Constitution  prohibits  the  estab- 
lishment of  religion.  However,  in  Zorach 
v.  Clauson,  342  U.S.  306,  the  Court  de- 
clared : 

We  find  no  conatitutlonal  requirement 
which  makes  It  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  hostile  to  religion. 

The  first  amendment  requires,  as  Jus- 
tice Black  pointed  out  In  the  Everson 
case  (330  VS.  1) ,  that  the  State  must  be 
neutral  in  its  relations  with  religious  be- 
lievers and  nonbelievers.  It  does  not  re- 
quire the  State  to  be  their  adversary. 
State  ix)wer  is  no  more  to  be  used  to 
handicap  religions  than  it  Is  to  favor 
them.  The  Everson  case  is  the  law  to- 
day, and  it  is  significant  that  basically 
the  majority  upheld  the  position  that 
provision  of  transportation  for  students 
attending  Catholic  as  well  as  public 
schools  could  constitutionally  be  offered 
by  the  State. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Sunday  closing  law  cases  and  Torcaso 
against  Watkins,  both  decided  in  1961. 
the  Supreme  Court  further  revealed  its 
thinking  on  the  first  amendment.  In  the 
former,  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the 
constitutionality  of  Sunday  closing  laws 
on  the  grounds  that  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  Sunday  laws  was  not  religious  but 
to  provide  a  common  day  of  rest,  and 
that  the  burden  impyosed  on  those  op- 
posing the  Sunday  closings  was  economic 
in  impact  rather  than  religious.  In  the 
Torcaso  case  the  Supreme  Court  unani- 
mously invalidated  the  requirement  for 
Maryland  public  officials  of  making  a 
declaration  of  belief  in  the  existence 
of  God.  This  requirement  in  the  Mary- 
land constitution,  the  Court  held,  gave 
preferred  treatment  to  those  religions 
which  permitted  pubUc  declarations  of 
belief  of  this  type. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  in  both  cases 
the  Supreme  Court  Indicated  that  if  a 
law  imposes  a  religious  test  as  a  require- 
ment for  public  office  or  public  benefit- 
sharing,  it  win  surely  be  considered  un- 
constitutional. If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  purpose  and  effect  of  the  law  are 
primarily  nonrellglous,  the  Court  will 
not  automatically  declare  It  unconstitu- 
tional because  it  may  have  religious  side 
effects,  particularly  where  those  side 
effects  are  essentially  economic  in  na- 
ture and  cannot  be  eliminated  without 
thwarting  the  basic  public  purpose  and 
general  welfare  Intent  of  the  law. 

Furthermore,  the  distinctions  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  made  In  the  past 
strongly  Indicate  that  bona  fide  assist- 
ance to  education  approved  by  Congress 
would  not  be  struck  down  merely  be- 
cause of  economic  byproducts  affecting 
religion.  Quite  the  contrary,  the  dis- 
tinctions Insisted  upon  by  the  Court  In 
the  past  suggest  that  if  Congress  should 
attempt  deliberately  to  exclude  church- 
related  colleges  because  of  their  religious 
background.  Congress  will  have  Imposed 
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In  effect  a  religious  test  that  is  not  con- 
stitutional. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
stitutional question  would  be  raised  not 
by  the  Inclusion  of  religiously  owned  or 
operated  Institutions,  but  rather  by  the 
exclusion  of  such  institutions  from  a 
program  of  across-the-board  assistance 
for  higher  education.  In  short,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  understand  the  arguiment  that 
would  on  constitutional  grotmds  dis- 
tinguish between  aid  In  the  field  of  hu- 
manity and  aid  In  the  field  of  science. 

The  Senate  is  not  being  asked  to  judge 
this  issue  on  its  merits  or  on  rational 
grounds.  On  this  issue,  as  in  the  question 
of  civil  rights  legislation,  a  gun  is  being 
held  at  our  head.  The  floor  manager 
of  the  bill  has  already  stated  that  If  the 
Senate  approves  a  general  grant  bill 
available  to  all  colleges  we  should  get 
ready  to  eat  our  Christmas  dinners  be- 
cause we  shall  never  get  to  the  civil 
rights  filibuster.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
if  we  stir  up  that  hornets'  nest  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  there  will  be  a  de- 
termined effort — and  notice  has  been 
served  upon  me  that  there  will  be  a 
determined  effort — to  cause  a  prolonged 
debate  on  this  Issue.  The  separatlon-of- 
church-and-state  principle  reflects  the 
deep  convictions  of  a  good  many  Sena- 
tors. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  deep  con- 
victions of  any  Senator,  but  on  this  mat- 
ter, as  in  the  question  of  civil  rights,  the 
only  reasonable  course  is  to  permit  the 
win  of  the  majority  to  prevail.  For  a 
small  group  to  threaten  a  filibuster  on 
every  issue  in  which  their  will  differs 
from  that  of  the  majority  is  a  denial  of 
the  very  basis  of  constitutional  and  rep- 
resentative government.  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  Senate  should  have  to  consider 
this  or  any  other  issue  vmder  the  threat 
of  a  filibuster.  If  the  majority  of  Sena- 
tors are  opfwsed  to  across-the-board  aid, 
let  them  vote  against  It  and  the  matter 
wlU  be  settled.  If  the  majority  favor 
across-the-board  aid,  then  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  majority  should  be  forced  to 
yield  on  the  matter  merely  to  avoid  a 
threatened  talkathon. 

The  country  expects  the  Congress  to 
vote  on  a  rational  basis,  considering  leg- 
islation upon  its  merits.  We  had  no 
higher  education  bill  last  year  becavise, 
in  spite  of  the  approval  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  for  the  general  principle  of 
aid  to  higher  education,  it  was  Impossible 
for  the  conferees  to  reach  agreement. 
The  best  way  to  make  sure  that  that  does 
not  happen  again  is  to  approve  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  This  is  all  the  more 
important  In  view  of  the  many  objective 
reasons  why  the  House  language  is  pref- 
erable on  its  merits  to  the  restricted  aid 
in  the  Senate  version. 

There  is  no  reason  to  vote  against 
one's  own  convictions  merely  because  the 
boog3mian  threat  of  a  filibuster  seems  to 
be  lurking  on  the  sidelines.  We  should 
vote  on  this  matter  from  conviction,  not 
merely  from  timidity.  We  should  vote 
on  this  matter  from  study  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  legislation  itself,  not  from 
fright  at  the  threats  of  Its  opponents. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  How  much  time  have 
I  remaining  on  the  bin? 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The 

Senator  has  54  minutes  remaining  on  the 
bin.  

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  reserve  15  minutes 
of  that  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  withdraw  my  yield- 
ing back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  and 
yield  myself  2  minutes  before  yielding 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI. 

I  wish  to  make  some  comments  on 
what  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  BUuiTiNG]  said.  When  I  discussed 
the  subject  the  other  day  I  pointed  out 
what  I,  as  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bin,  felt  was  a  very  deep  and  strong  op- 
position to  the  Prouty  amendment,  and 
I  said  I  thought  I  owed  it  to  the  Senate 
to  tell  the  Senate  what  the  situation 
was.  I  shall  be  no  participant  in  any 
filibuster.  However,  I  point  out  that 
were  the  Prouty  amendment  to  be 
adopted  that  would  not  mean  that  the 
bill  passed.  The  House  language  of  H.R. 
6143  will  be  open  to  amendment.  In- 
numerable amendments  can  be  offered 
to  it,  from  now  until  doomsday. 

What  I  have  been  urging  is  that  we 
try  to  avoid  another  side  of  the  religious 
controversy  in  connection  with  the  pend- 
ing bni.  I  beUeve  that  the  Endn-Cooper 
amendment  raises  it  from  another  angle. 
The  pending  amendment  raises  it  from 
its  own  angle.  The  Senate  will  have  to 
work  its  win.  Senators  know  that  I  will 
support  the  majority  will  of  the  Senate. 
I  felt  It  my  duty  to  advise  the  Senate  of 
what  the  parliamentary  situation  In  the 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  my  remarks  I  ex- 
pressed my  gratitude  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  keeping  Senators  informed; 
and,  of  coiirse,  we  aU  recognize  his  re- 
sponslbiUtles  as  the  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill.  However,  I  cling  to  the 
thesis  that  we  should  try  to  get  the  best 
bill  we  can,  and  should  not  yield  to  the 
threat  of  extended  debate  in  doing  what 
we  beUeve  in  our  minds  and  hearts  is 
the  right  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
that  statement. 

I  now  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  con- 
feree on  the  bill,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  as  the  author  of  the  biU  which 
is  now  before  the  Senate.  I  address  my- 
self to  the  subject  because  I  beUeve  the 
amendment  which  is  now  before  us  is 
critically  Important  to  what  we  had  In 
mind  in  committee  in  reporting  this 
particular  measure. 

Mr.  President.  If  the  Senate  takes  the 
approach  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
I  Mr.  Prouty]  ,  we  shan  be  back  where  we 
began.  The  disagreement  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  was  exactly  the 
one  which  Is  posed  to  us  now;  namely, 
that  the  House  Is  In  favor  of  providing 
grants  and  loans  for  the  construction 
of  facilities  by  colleges  for  general  pur- 
p>oses  without  regard  to  sectarian  pur- 
poses, while  the  Senate  view  would  limit 
them  to  specific  categories. 

In  conference  last  year,  we  finally 
arrived  at  a  compromise,  in  which  we 


proceeded  to  provide  a  categorical  basis 
for  grants  and  loans  on  the  theory,  first, 
that  this  represented  the  direction  which 
Congress  generally  had  taken  in  the  field 
of  education;  that  is,  to  try  to  aid  the 
national  interest  by  closing  the  man- 
power gap  in  the  sciences,  mathematics, 
foreign  languages,  and  teaching. 

For  reasons  which  we  deeply  believed 
were  not  inherent  in  that  agreed  com- 
promise, the  House  rejected  the  confer- 
ence report  last  year. 

This  year  I  felt  that  we  should  not  go 
back  to  the  place  where  we  began,  but, 
rather  to  make  progress.  Therefore,  I 
joined  in  introducing  a  measure  to  which 
we  ought  to  try  to  apply  the  conference 
report  arrived  at  last  year.  That  is  the 
question  now  before  the  Senate. 

What  we  are  asking  the  Senate  to 
adopt  is  what  we  could  have  accepted 
last  year.  If  we  had  thought  that  to  be 
the  temper  of  the  Senate,  that  would 
have  been  the  end  of  the  procedure. 
That  is  what  the  House  has  been  insist- 
ing upon.  The  Senate  has  been  asking 
for  something  else.  The  measure  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  represents  the  compro- 
mise we  reached.  Of  course  there  wiU  be 
another  opportunity  to  seek  agreement 
when  we  go  to  conference  this  year. 
However,  merely  to  yield  and  say,  "This 
Is  It.  We  wUl  take  the  House  version," 
is  asking  the  Senate  to  do  precisely  what 
the  Senate  was  ardently  against  doing, 
and  therefore  would  be  counterproduc- 
tive. 

Should  the  Prouty  amendment  be 
adopted.  It  would  place  us  in  a  complete- 
ly Imjxissible  position  from  which  we 
would  not  be  able  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  other  body,  because  it  would  be 
stubbornly  resisted,  and  lead  to  many 
complications.  In  addition,  if  the 
Prouty  amendment  Is  adopted,  there  is 
much  more  likelihood  that  the  Ervin- 
Cooper  amendment  will  be  adopted  too. 
Then  we  shall  have  not  only  the  strict 
question  of  constitutionaUty.  with  those 
who  are  contending  for  unconstitution- 
ality arguing.  "It  is  limited  to  a  num- 
ber of  places,  but  it  is  stiU  unconsti- 
tutional," but  we  shaU  also  face  thr 
fundamental  policy  question,  that  this  I 
something  that  the  United  States  shoulf 
not  lend  itself  to.  In  my  opinion,  this 
would  buttress  the  likelihood  that  the 
Ervin-Cooper  amendment  would  be 
adopted.  If  that  happens,  the  fat  win 
really  be  In  the  fire.  TTiere  wiU  be  a 
complete  deadlock,  and  we  shall  get  no- 
where. 

Therefore,  there  is  no  need  to  prove 
the  vu-gency  of  the  need  for  Federal  aid 
to  education.  What  we  are  really  trying 
to  deal  with  is  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion. It  therefore  se^ns  to  me  that  the 
course  we  have  chosen,  which  starts 
with  the  compromise  of  last  year,  is  the 
best  chance  Congress  wUl  have  of  enact- 
ing a  bin,  and  thus  we  shan  have  an- 
other opportunity  to  arrive  at  a  biU  that 
the  Senate  will  approve  and  a  bin  agreed 
upon  with  the  House. 

The^e  are  always  those  who  say,  "Let 
us  take  what  the  House  win  give  us; 
then  we  shan  be  through."  But  we  al- 
ways find  before  a  bin  Is  finally  enacted, 
that  some  kind  of  amendment  gets  Into 
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It,  thus  making  it  necessary  to  go  to  con 
fcrence. 

We  are  laboring  under  a  complete  il- 
lusion if  we  assimie  that  by  adopting 
this  amendment,  the  bill  will  go  directly 
to  the  President  It  will  not.  contrary  to 
the  whole  history  of  the  situation. 

Therefore,  from  a  practical  point  of 
view  if  we  want  a  bill — and  I  most  ur- 
gently do.  and  so  do  the  colleges — w© 
should  start  from  the  major  progress  wo 
previously  made,  ana  go  on  to  the  addi- 
tional opportimity  to  agree.  Such  a 
course  would  afford  an  excellent  pros- 
pect of  getting  a  bill.  But  if  we  again 
assimie  an  Inflexible  position,  I  do  not 
believe  we  shall  get  anywhere  this  year, 
any  more  than  we  did  last  year. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected, 

Mr  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  the  support  he  haa 
given  to  the  committee  amendment,  t 
agree  with  every  word  he  has  said. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  agreeable  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 
that  he  and  I  now  join  in  a  imanlmous-> 
consent  request  that  there  be  a  call  fot 
a  live  quorum,  the  time  for  the  quorum 
call  not  to  be  charged  to  either  side;  an4 
that  following  the  quorum  call,  the  Sen-* 
ator  from  Vermont  will  be  recognized  to 
speak  for  about  10  minutes,  and  the 
the  Senate  proceed  to  vote? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  liv0 
quonim  call,  the  time  for  the  quorum 
call  to  be  charged  to  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With* 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerl| 
will  call  the  roll.  j 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rolll 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  t0 
their  names : 


1 


Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beau 

Bennett 

Bible 

BoggB 

Brewster 

Bunllck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fong 

FMlbrtght 

Ooldwater 

Gore 
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Hart 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

HoUand 

Hmska 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Kucbel 

Lausche 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mans&eld 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOee 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

McNaznara 

Mecbem 

Metcalf 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 


Moss 

MuBkle 

Nelson 

Pas  tore 

PeU 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Robertson  . 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Walters 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Young,  Ohio 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  thsit 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Eq- 
mondson]  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hahtki],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Haydkn],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  Neubercer],  and  the  Senator  froQi 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  are  absent  on 
official  business.  , 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  froiji 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 


I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chttrch],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston], 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  .  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt],  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  in  the  chair).     A  quorum  Is 

present.       

Mr.  PROUTY.    Mr.  President 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont yield  himself? 
Mr.    PROUTY.      I    yield    myself    12 

minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  Is  recognized  for  12 

minutes.      

Mr.  PROUTY.  Let  me  point  out  that 
In  all  probability  I  shall  not  speak  for 
longer  than  12  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  I  ask  that 
the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  the  Prouty-Rlbi- 
coff  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  public 
opinion  pollsters  contact  only  a  fraction 
of  1  percent  of  the  people.  In  order  to 
determine  the  reaction  to  various  ques- 
tions of  Interest.  I  sent  a  telegram  to 
the  president  of  virtually  every  college 
and  university  in  the  country.  I  received 
approximately  500  replies,  and  approxi- 
mately 96  percent  of  them  are  in  support 
of  my  position. 

One  of  the  responses  sets  forth  effec- 
tively the  attitude  and  feelings  of  a  great 
majority  of  educators.  This  response  ex- 
presses the  views  of  the  heads  of  great 
colleges  and  universities,  both  public 
and  private,  and  also  from  the  heads  of 
small  colleges  which  are  not  known  at 
the  national  level: 

Tactically,  I  share  your  fears  that  If  there 
has  to  be  a  Senate-House  conference  on  the 
bill,  the  likelihood  of  any  legislation  this 
year  is  remote. 

Further,  I  feel  that  the  Senate  committee 
version  really  fails  to  accomplish  what  it 
pretends  to  do.  Anyone  connected  with 
higher  education  is  aware  that  there  is  no 
college  or  university  offering  a  program  in 
the  physical  or  natural  sciences  or  engi- 
neering in  which  humanities  or  liberal  arts 
courses  are  not  required.  If  the  objective 
of  the  bill  is  to  help  provide  more  opportu- 
nity for  educating  our  citizens  in  these  sci- 
ences, providing  facilities  for  classes  in  these 
sciences  only  will  not  achieve  this  objective. 
Furthermore,  one  of  the  besetting  problems 
of  administrators  in  colleges  and  universities 
is  to  fight  against  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
certain  divisions  of  the  institution  to  secure 
exclusive  rights  to  particular  classrooms  and 
facilities.  We  have  little  choice  when  it  Is  a 
question  of  laboratories;  but  in  the  interest 
of  economy  and  good  management  we  have 
to  be  firm  in  demanding  maximum  usage  of 
our  classroom  facilities.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee bill  seema  to  me  to  be  encouraging 
the  development  of  facilities  for  only  the 
natural  and  physical  sciences  and  engineer- 
ing, and  by  so  doing  to  encourage  Inefficient 
usage  of  physical  plant. 

Finally,  I  have  been  concerned  for  some 
time  about  the  Implicit  attitude  of  Congreaa 


toward  education — an  attitude  which  viewed 
the  higher  education  of  Its  cltleenfl  only 
under  the  aspect  of  national  defense.  It  la 
•Igniacant.  I  believe,  that  the  only  major 
action  of  Coagrtaa  related  to  higher  educa- 
tion In  recent  years  was  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  I  was  encouraged  to  believe 
that  this  attitude  was  changing  when  the 
House  passed  H.R.  6143.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee version,  however,  has  dashed  those 
hopes;  it  has  returned  to  the  "education  for 
defense  purposes"  mentality.  I  regret  that  I 
cannot  agree  that  even  our  national  defense 
Is  served  by  encouraging  and  developing  edu- 
cation only  In  the  physical  and  natural  sci- 
ences and  engineering.  Consequently  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  yoiir  efforts  to  restore 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House. 

Wishing  you  every  success  and  promising 
my  continued  support  to  the  extent  possible, 
I  am. 


1963 
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That  letter  Is  typical  of  hundreds  of 
telegrams  and  letters  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  college  and  university  presi- 
dents, who.  I  submit,  are  in  a  better 
position  than  Congress  to  determine  the 
needs  of  the  institutions  they  administer, 
nut  CRUX  or  thx  dkbatk 

In  summary.  Mr.  President:  A  vote  for 
the  amendment  proposed  by  me,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  RiBicorrl.  will  be  to 
send  the  higher  education  bill  directly  to 
the  White  House. 

A  vote  for  the  committee  version  will 
be  to  send  higher  education  legislation 
to  conference,  where  it  may  fail,  as  It 
failed  last  year. 

A  vote  for  my  amendment  will  be  for 
a  bill  that  has  the  overwhelming  support 
of  the  great  majority  of  universities  and 
colleges  of  this  country,  both  public  and 
private. 

A  vote  for  the  Senate  committee  ver- 
sion will  be  to  restrict  educators  in  their 
programing  and  planning. 

If  Senators  vote  for  the  House  version 
of  the  bill,  which  Is  the  same  as  my 
substitute,  they  will  be  voting  in  favor  of 
the  construction  of  buildings  for  all 
fields  of  learning. 

If  Senators  vote  for  the  Senate  com- 
mittee version  they  will  be  voting  to  ex- 
clude the  humanities  and  arts,  and  to 
aid  only  sciences  and  engineering. 

If  Senators  vote  for  our  amendment, 
they  will  be  voting  to  make  room  in  our 
colleges  for  every  boy  or  girl  who  seeks 
higher  education. 

If  Senators  vote  for  the  Senate  com- 
mittee version,  they  will  be  voting  to 
help  only  those  who  are  going  Into  the 
scientific  and  engineering  fields. 

If  Senators  want  to  help  all  junior 
colleges,  both  public  and  private,  they 
should  support  my  amendment. 

If  Senators  want  to  leave  high  and  dry 
all  private  junior  colleges,  they  should 
vote  for  the  Senate  committee  version  of 
the  biU. 

If  Senators  believe  there  is  a  need  for 
semiprofessional  technicians,  they  should 
vote  for  our  amendment,  which  provides 
aid  to  technical  institutes. 

If  Senators  do  not  think  there  Is  a 
shortage  of  technical  manpower,  they 
should  vote  for  the  Senate  committee 
version,  because  It  provides  no  aid  to 
technical  institutes. 

If  Senators  think  the  colleges  them- 
selves should  determine  what  kind  of 


buildings  they  should  construct.  Sena- 
tors should  back  our  amendment. 

If  Senators  think  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  select  the  buildings  to  be 
constructed,  they  should  vote  for  the 
committee  version  of  the  bill. 

If  Senators  want  to  achieve  a  fair 
balance  between  the  arts  and  sciences, 
they  should  vote  for  the  Prouty-Ribicoff 
amendment. 

If  Senators  want  to  make  education 
lopsided,  they  should  vote  for  the  com- 
mittee version  of  the  bill. 

If  Senators  want  to  vote  for  a  bill  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  twice 
passed  by  overwhelming  votes,  they 
should  vote  for  the  Prouty-Ribicoff 
amendment. 

If  Senators  want  to  vote  for  a  bill  that 
has  previously  been  rejected  by  the 
House,  they  should  vote  for  the  commit- 
tee version. 

In  short,  if  Senators  believe  in  educa- 
tion, if  they  want  to  make  room  in  our 
colleges  for  all  boys  and  girls,  regard- 
less of  their  courses  of  study.  If  Senators 
want  a  higher  education  bill  that  will 
go  straight  to  the  President's  desk,  for 
his  signature,  they  should  vote  for  the 
Prouty -Rlblcoff  simendment.  which  Is 
the  House  version  of  the  bill. 

If  Senators  wish  to  help  a  few  courses 
of  study  and  downgrade  others;  If  Sen- 
ators wish  to  discourage  the  writer,  the 
economist,  and  the  language  student;  If 
Senators  desire  to  vote  for  the  uncer- 
tainty of  a  conference,  and  perhaps  no 
higher  education  bill  at  all.  they  should 
vote  for  the  committee  version  of  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  one  question. 
One  of  the  big  objections  that  has  al- 
ways arisen  when  we  have  discussed  bills 
related  to  education  at  any  level  has 
been  the  element  of  Federal  control  that 
must  accompany  the  money  appropri- 
ated. I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  If  his  amendment  would 
not.  in  large  measure,  remove  the  com- 
plaint that  I  have  mentioned  which 
could  be  lodged  against  the  bill  if  It 
were  not  amended  as  the  Senator  has 
suggested. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  There  is  no  provision  In 
the  bill  for  Federal  control  in  any  way. 
I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  raised  that 
point. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  point  that  I 
was  trying  to  bring  out  was  that  under 
the  Senate  committee  version  of  the  bill 
the  universities  would  be  very  limited  as 
to  what  they  could  do  with  the  moneys 
available.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Prouty-Ribicoff  amendment,  colleges 
would  be  allowed  to  do  pretty  much  as 
they  pleased,  with  some  limitations. 
The  Prouty-Ribicoff  amendment  would 
make  the  bill  much  more  palatable,  and 
one  which  would  be  better  directed  to- 
ward the  Improvement  of  education 
than  Is  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona.  I  agree  with 
him  completely.  I  point  out  that  there 
are  exclusions  which  should  be  noted. 


They  Include  any  faclUty  Intended  pri- 
marily for  events  for  which  admission 
Is  charged  to  the  public;  any  gymnasium 
or  other  facility  especially  designed  for 
athletic  or   recreational   activity   other 

than  a  course  in  physical  education 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  exclusions  include  any  facility 
used  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian  instruc- 
tion or  religious  worship;  any  facility 
used  or  to  be  used  primarily  In  connec- 
tion with  any  part  of  the  program  of  a 
school  or  department  of  divinity;  any 
facility  used  or  to  be  used  by  a  school  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy,  phar- 
macy, optometry,  podiatry,  nursing,  or 
public  health.  Those  are  excluded.  But 
with  those  exceptions,  the  colleges  them- 
selves would  determine  what  their  great- 
est needs  are. 

The  administrative  officials  of  our  col- 
leges and  universities  are  far  more  com- 
petent to  make  that  determination  than 
those  of  us  who  function  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes,  and  then  I  shall  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

I  make  the  following  reply  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont: 

First,  the  Senate  committee  amend- 
ment has  never  been  rejected  by  the 
House.  Last  year  we  went  into  confer- 
ence with  the  House  and  came  out  with  a 
three-title  bill.  The  title  of  the  bill  that 
the  House  gave  as  its  reason  for  rejecting 
the  conference  report  was  title  n.  which 
related  to  student  assistance.  We  have 
eliminated  that  title  from  the  Senate 
committee  amendment. 

The  bill  presented  to  the  Senate  is  the 
conference  report  of  last  year  with  the 
one  title  that  the  House  said  it  opposed 
eliminated  from  that  bill. 

Second.  I  wish  to  comment  on  the 
argiiment  of  the  Senator  from  Vwmont 
that  the  bill  would  discriminate  in  fa- 
vor of  the  natural  sciences  and  against 
the  social  sciences.  Not  at  all.  We 
know  what  will  happen.  If.  under  the 
bill,  a  physics  building,  a  chemistry 
building,  or  a  library  is  built,  the  uni- 
versity will  then  have  Its  other  funds  to 
use  for  the  social  sciences.  The  bill  does 
not  begin  to  provide  the  amoxmt  of 
money  necessary  for  a  university  to  meet 
all  of  Its  needs.  So  there  Is  no  discrimi- 
nation against  the  social  sciences.  The 
provisions  of  the  bill  are  limited,  of 
course,  to  aiding  the  universities  in  the 
field  of  natural  and  physical  sciences, 
engineering,  and  libraries. 

Fourth,  I  point  out  that  the  bill  would 
give  to  any  college  or  university,  public 
or  private,  the  same  number  of  dollars 
that  It  would  receive  under  the  Prouty 
bill,  or  the  so-called  House  version  of 
the  bill.  Why?  Because  there  are  only 
so  many  dollars  to  go  around  anyway. 
Institutions  would  not  get  any  more 
money  under  a  general  grant  bill  than 
they  would  get  under  a  categorical  use 
bill. 

Let  us  face  the  facts.  Private  college 
X  wishes  a  physics  building.  At  best, 
that  Is  all  It  would  be  able  to  get.  That 
is  evident  when  we  look  at  the  total 


amount  of  money  avsulable  and  the 
equitable  distribution  of  that  money 
among  the  various  imlverslties  and  col- 
leges. 

Lastly — and  the  point  Is  delicate  and 
ticklish,  but  we  must  face  it — the  Prouty 
amendment  would  bring  up  the  whole  re- 
ligious issue.  We  would  have  an  issue 
that  has  plagued  our  cotmtry.  We  would 
provide  money  to  religious  denomina- 
tional colleges  to  the  great  concern  of 
millions  of  Americans. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  we  have  brought  forth  a 
sound  compromise.  We  have  arrived  at 
a  compromise  that  Is  constitutional.  We 
believe  that  categorical  use  grants  meet 
the  test.  I  have  already  put  into  the 
Record,  and  earlier  this  afternoon 
pointed  out.  that  we  have  already  con- 
tributed approximately  $450  million — 
and  that  is  only  a  partial  amount — since 
1950  under  some  10  Federal  programs  in 
which  categorical  use  money  has  gone  to 
universities  and  colleges. 

On  September  24  the  President  signed 
the  bill  for  medical  facilities.  The  bene- 
fits of  that  bill  will  go  to  Catholic  medi- 
cal schools.  Baptist  medical  schools. 
Presbyterian  medical  schools,  and  all 
others  on  a  categorical  use  basis.  I  did 
not  hear  objections  raised  then  any 
more  than  I  have  heard  them  raised  in 
connection  with  10  other  Federal  pro- 
grams since  1950. 

We  have  a  practical  problem,  and  I 
close  with  a  statement  of  that  problem: 
Do  we  wish  a  bill?  Do  we  wish  a  pro- 
gram? In  my  judgment,  the  committee 
is  offering  to  the  Senate  a  compromise 
program  that  would  provide  aid  In  the 
field  of  higher  education  to  thousands  of 
young  men  and  women  who  need  It.  I 
have  quoted  before,  and  I  should  like  to 
quote  once  more,  what  Dr.  Logan  Wilson, 
president  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education — the  president  of  all  colleges, 
public  and  private — said.  This  is  the 
statistic.  I  should  like  Senators  never 
to  forget  that  point  in  the  debate.  By 
the  year  1980 — only  17  years  away— in 
order  to  meet  the  higher  education  stu- 
dent enrollment  needs  in  our  country, 
we  shall  have  to  double  the  size  of  every 
university  and  college  in  our  coimtry  and 
create  1,000  new  ones  with  an  additional 
enrollment  of  2.500  students  apiece. 

I  have  answered  the  burden  of  proof 
by  showing  the  need  for  the  Senate 
committee  version  of  the  bill.  With  that 
statistic  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  PROirry]  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  for  the  committee  amend- 
ment. On  that  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Pearson].  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."    I  withhold  my  vote. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  th^t 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  En- 
uoirosanl.  the  Senator  from  Alaska  tMt". 
QgUDfiNG].  the  Senator  from  Indiania 
[Mr.  HAiTKKl,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hatdki*].  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  IxmO,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  NrtTBEHCXRl.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mlsaisslppi  [Mr.  Stbwhis]  are 
absent  on  official  business.  I 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  EngleI  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  LDness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  ChtthchI.  the  Sensl- 
tOT  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Jomt- 
STONl,  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
IMr.  Easttlakd]  are  necessarily  absent^ 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  EDMOHDeoNl,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  GRTJiNnfc).  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartk«1,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  HatdihI  .  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  LokgI .  and  the  Senn- 
toc  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nkttbirgk^] 
would  each  vote '  nay."  ' 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  IMr.  Aucew],  the 
SenatcHT  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Ctrtis], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordaw!). 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  MiixkrJ. 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mir. 
MuHDTl,  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pkarscn]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vef- 
m(uit  [Mr.  AixDf]  Is  paired  with  ttte 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr  Jordam].  U 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  wovUd  vote  "nay."  ) 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  fnMn  Kansas 
[Mr.  PBARaoN]  has  been  previously  aiji- 
nounced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  3|3, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 

(No.  191  Leg] 

YEAS — 33 


AUott 

Bartlett 

Boall 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Clark 

Coftton 

IHrksen 

Dodd 

Domlntcfc 


Andenon 

Baiyb 

Bible 

Burdlclc 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Cooper 

Elender 

Errln 

Oan 

HlU 

Holland 

Humphrey 

Javlta 


Aiken 

Church 

Curtis 

Eastland 

Edmondson 

Engle 


Magnuson 

Mechem 

Morton 

Pastore 

Pell 

Prouty 

Rlblcoff 

SaltonBtaU 

Scott 

Simpson 

WlUlama,  Del 


Douglas 

Pong 

Fulbrlght 

Ooldwater 

Hart 

Hlckeniooper 

Incuye 

Jackson 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

NATS-^9 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Laoache 

Long.  13. 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Monroney 

Morse 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Proxmlre 

NOT  VOTING — 18 

Gruenlng  L.ong.  Mo. 

Hartke  MUler 

Hayden  Mundt 

Hruska  Neuberger 

Johnston  Pearson 


Randolph 
Robertson 
Russell 
Smathera 
Smith 

Sparkman      ' 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower  ] 

Walters  J 

Wmiams.  N.Jl 
Yarborough  ' 
Young.  N.  Da^ 
Young,  Ohio 


Jordan,  Idaho    Stennls 

So  Mr.  Proxtty's  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  committ[ee 
amendment  was  rejected 


;. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRBISEN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  col- 
leges and  universities  of  Michigan  have 
made  it  clear  to  me,  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  that  they  support  the 
principle  of  Federal  aid  to  help  them 
meet  the  ever-expanding  enrollment  that 
pours  in  their  doors. 

The  table  Inserted  In  the  Congrks- 
sioNAL  Record  of  October  10  by  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
explains  In  short  order  why  this  assist- 
ance is  needed.  In  1962  Michigan  had 
a  college  enrollment  of  183.000.  In  1965 
it  can  expect  an  enrollment  of  229.000. 
In  1970  it  will  be  305.000.  Our  educators 
know  this,  and  they  have  a  sense  of 
urgency  about  preparing  for  this  up- 
surge. 

And  so  I  believe  we  are  all  indebted 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Education  Sub- 
committee for  the  diligence  and  skill 
with  which  he  brought  to  the  Senate 
floor  a  bill  which  could  meet  the  de- 
mands of  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  be  signed  by  the  President. 
I  believe  he  has  presented  us  with  such 
a  bill  in  the  Senate  committee  version. 
Nonetheless,  I  voted  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty],  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Riaicoir].  I  wish  the 
amendment  had  been  adopted  but.  fail- 
ing that.  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  similar  action. 

Let  me  make  clear  again  my  own  posi- 
tion on  Federal  aid  to  education.  The 
justiflcation  for  Federal  participation 
and  support  of  education  is  the  fact  that 
the  strength,  the  security,  and  the  fu- 
tiire  of  our  Nation  depend  on  the  train- 
ing and  the  Rifin.*;  of  our  people.  The 
quality  of  our  education  determines 
largely  the  measure  of  these  skills.  Be- 
cause the  Nation's  future  is  contingent 
upon  maximum  development  of  the  in- 
tellectual abilities  of  our  peoples  and 
this  development  is  based  on  the  quality 
of  oxir  educational  systems,  I  believe 
Federal  assistance  should  be  directed  to- 
ward all  educational  institutions — pub- 
lic and  private,  elementary,  secondary 
and  higher,  vocational  and  medical — to 
the  very  broadest  extent  possible  imder 
our  Constitution.  I  want  to  see  an  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  educational  op- 
portimity  and  I  want  to  see  an  Improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  educational 
training. 

Admittedly,  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion is  a  diCBcult  one.  But  insofar  as  aid 
to  Institutions  of  higher  education  Is 
concerned,  as  proposed  in  the  bill  before 
us,  I  am  satisfied  no  constitutional  bar 
is  Involved.  There  is.  however,  the  im- 
portant practical  question:  what  Is  the 
best  and  most  equitable  bill  that  can  be 
gotten  through  the  Congress? 

None  of  us  can  "write  our  own  ticket" 
in  this  legislative  process.  If  but  one 
portion  of  this  ticket  could  be  given  me 
to  write  without  consultation  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress,  I  would  have 


this  bill  expanded  to  Include  the  human- 
ities. In  this  world  which  grows  smaller 
by  the  day  and  in  which  time  runs  faster 
by  the  minute.  I  beUeve  Intensification 
of  study  In  the  humanities  is  necessary 
if  the  peoples  of  this  world  are  to  learn 
to  live  together  in  one  world  In  peace. 
True  enough,  a  grant  of  Federal  funds 
for  the  limited  purposes  enumerated  in 
this  bill  will  free  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate funds  for  other  educational  needs, 
importantly  the  humanities.  It  does 
nothing,  regrettably,  for  schools  which 
have  the  facilities  specifically  authorized 
by  this  bill,  but  which  have  great  need 
for  other  educational  facilities.  This 
roundabout  approach  Is  far  better  than 
no  action  at  all  and  for  this  reason  the 
committee  bill  Is  a  defensible  approach. 
In  the  future,  however,  this  Senator  will 
continue  to  urge  the  committee  and 
others  to  support  the  broadest  possible 
applicaUon  of  this  Federal  support  both 
with  respect  to  systems  of  education  and 
areas  of  study  to  be  supported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to  amend- 
ment. ,.  ^  ,, 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  and  myself,  I  have  two  amend- 
ments, which  are  amendment  No.  215 
and  amendment  No.  218.  They  are  both 
designed  to  remove  from  eligibility  for 
grants  and  loans  under  this  bill,  church 
owned,  controlled,  and  operated  colleges 
and  universities. 

I  think  the  two  amendments  are 
Identical  in  purpose.  For  that  reason, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  and  voted 
upon  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
satisfactory  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  May  I  inquire,  for  the 
convenience  of  Senators,  how  long  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  wishes  to 
discuss  the  amendments? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  about  20  minutes 
will  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  discuss  the  amendments  for  more 
than  10  mir'ites.  at  the  most,  but  I  have 
agreed  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph!,  who  has  a 
short  speech  on  the  bill,  and  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  YouNCl  for  a  brief 

I  have  just  been  informed  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  will  make 
his  speech  afterward.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  will  not  take  more  than  5  or 
6  minutes.  So  I  believe  the  whole  mat- 
ter can  be  disposed  of  in  30  or  40  min- 
utes.   „^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  (Nos.  215  and  218) ,  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  for 
himself  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper],  will  be  stated.  ^ 

The  legislative  clerk  read  amendments 
Nos.  215  and  218,  as  follows: 
Amind>«nt  No.  215 

On  page  68,  line  10,  Insert  the  following 
between    the    word    •'institution"    and    the 
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semicolon:  "which  Is  not  owned,  controUed, 
or  operated  by  a  reUgious  denomination,  or 
which  has  no  sectarian  religious  require- 
ments applicable  to  Its  students,  to  Its  teach- 
ers, or  to  the  members  of  Its  controlling 
board  or  trustees". 

Amendment  No.  218 

On  page  69.  Une  13,  Insert  the  following  ad- 
ditional sentence  after  the  word  "individ- 
ual  The  term  'nonprofit  Institution",  as 

used  m  subsection  (a)  (4)  of  section  310.  does 
not  Include  any  educational  Institution 
which  U  owned,  controlled,  or  operated  by  a 
religious  denomination,  or  which  has  any 
sectarian  religious  requirements  applicable 
to  Its  students,  to  lU  teachers,  or  to  the 
members  of  Its  controlling  board  or  trustees." 

Mr,  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  take  long  to  present  these  amend- 
ments. I  hope  they  can  be  voted  on 
very  shortly.  I  believe  that  can  be  done 
if  Senators  will  remain  in  the  Chamber. 
The  purpose  of  these  two  amendments, 
which  are  to  be  voted  on  en  bloc,  is  to 
remove  from  eligibihty  for  grants  and 
loans  under  the  bill  colleges  and  univer- 
sities which  are  in  essence  owned  or 
controlled  or  operated  by  religious 
denominations. 

The  adoption  of  the  amendments 
would  not  affect  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  relating  to  grants  or  loans  to  either 
public  colleges  or  universities  or  to  pri- 
vate, nonsectarian  colleges,  or  unlver- 
si^ics 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  I  have 
offered  these  amendments  because  we 
are  convinced  that  the  inclusion  of  reli- 
gious colleges  and  universities  for  eligi- 
bility for  grants  and  loans  from  moneys 
raised  by  taxation  violates  the  establish- 
ment of  religion  clause  of  the  first 
amendment. 

The  clearest  exposition  of  the  mean- 
ing of  this  clause  is  that  which  appears 
in  the  majority  opinion  in  Ever  son  v. 
Board  of  Education.  330  U.S.  1.    I  shall 
read  from  pages  15  and  16.    This  lan- 
guage has  been  approved  not  only  in 
the  Everson  case  but  also  in  three  subse- 
quent decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  as  being  a  correct  in- 
terpretation   of    the    establishment    of 
religion  clause  of  the  first  amendment: 
The   establUhment   of  religion   clause   of 
the  first  amendment  means  at  least  this: 
Neither  a  State  nor  the  Federal  Government 
can  set  up  a  church.    Neither  can  pass  laws 
which  aid  one  religion,  aid  all  religions,  or 
prefer   one   religion  over   another.     Neither 
can  force  nor  Influence  a  person  to  go  to  or  to 
remain  away  from  church  against  his  will  or 
force  him  to  profess  a  belief  or  disbelief  in 
any  religion.     No  person  can  be  punished 
for     entertaining     or     professing     religious 
beliefs  or  disbeliefs,  for  church  attendance 
or  nonattendance.     No  tax  In  any  amount, 
large  or  small,  can  be  levied  to  support  any 
religious  activities  or  Institutions,  whatever 
they  may  be  called  or  whatever  form  they 
may    adopt    to    teach    or    practice    religion. 
Neither  a  State  nor  the  Federal  Government 
can,  openly,  or  secretly,  participate  in  the 
affairs    of    any    religious    organizations    or 
groups    and    vice    versa.     In    the    words    of 
Jefferson,  the  clause  against  establishment  of 
religion  by  law  was  Intended  to  erect  "a  wall 
of  separation  between  church  and  state." 


As  I  have  stated,  three  times  since  this 
statement  was  made  in  the  Everson  case, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  approved  It  as 
the  correct  interpretation  of  the  first 
amendment. 


Under  this  clause,  no  tax  in  any 
amount,  large  or  small,  can  be  levied  to 
support  any  religious  activities  or  insti- 
tutions, whatever  they  may  be  called  or 
whatever  form  they  may  adopt  to  teach 
or  practice  religion. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  does  not 
merely  prohibit  support  of  the  religious 
activities  of  a  religious  institution — it 
prohibits  support  of  a  religious  institu- 
tion as  such. 

The  pending  bill  violates  this  inter- 
pretation of  the  first  amendment  in  at 
least  three  ways.  It  attempts  to  use  tax 
moneys  for  grants  and  loans  to  church- 
owned,  operated,  or  controlled  colleges 
or  universities. 

It  also  violates  that  provision  of  the 
interpretation  of  the  first  amendment 
which  states  that  tax  moneys  cannot  be 
used  to  aid  all  religions. 

It  is  contended  by  the  proponents  of 
Federal  aid  to  religious  colleges  and  uni- 
versities that  such  a  provision  takes  the 
bill  out  of  the  condemnation  of  the  first 
amendment.    But  that  is  not  what  the 
Court  said.    The  Court  said  that  neither 
the  Federal  Government  nor  a  State  can 
enact  laws  which  aid  one  religion,  aid  all 
religions,  or  prefer  one  religion  over  an- 
other. 
The  bill  violates  that  principle. 
It  violates  also  another  principle  estab- 
lished by  the  first  amendment:  Neither 
a  State  nor  the  Federal  Government  can 
openly  or  secretly  participate  in  the  af- 
fairs of  religious  organizations  or  groups. 
Certainly  Government  would  be  par- 
ticipating in  the  affairs  of  reUgious  or- 
ganizations if  Congress  should  enact  a 
bill  like  this  which  prescribes  the  terms 
under  which  such  organizations  can  ob- 
tain grants  or  loans. 

The  Everson  case  and  also  the  Clau- 
sen case  and  the  McCoUum  case,  hold 
that  neither  the  State  nor  the  Federal 
Government  can  blend  secular  and  reU- 
gious instruction.  Yet  that  is  exactly 
what  aU  religious  coUeges  and  univer- 
sities in  the  United  States  do.  The  chief 
reason  they  exist  is  to  give  reUgious  in- 
struction. 

What  do  the  cases  mean  when  they 
hold  that  government  cannot  aid  or  sup- 
port reUgious  institutions  which  blend 
religious  and  secular  Instruction?  That 
is  made  very  clear  In  a  case  handed  down 
on  the  17th  day  of  June,  this  year.  I  will 
caU  your  attention  to  that  case  in  a  mo- 
ment. Evidently  the  proponents  of  the 
biU  anticipated  that  an  attack  would  be 
made  on  the  provisions  relating  to  grants 
and  loans  to  reUgious  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. They  attempt  to  circumvent 
the  first  amendment  by  this  strange 
proposition:  They  say,  "We  will  divorce 
the  religious  activities  of  these  colleges 
and  universities  from  their  other  activi- 
ties, and  we  will  support  their  secular 
activities  only."  They  confine  aid  to 
religious  coUeges  and  universities  to  pro- 
viding buildings  suitable  for  use  as  class- 
rooms, Ubraries,  and  the  Uke. 

Mr.  President.  Congress  cannot  divorce 
the  Irreligious.  nonreUgious.  and  unreU- 
glous  activities  of  reUgious  institutions 
from  their  other  activities,  and  say,  "We 
will  support  only  the  IrreUgious.  the  non- 
religious,  and  the  unreUgious  activities 
of  reUgious  Institutions,  and  not  their 


reUgious  activities."  Yet  that  is  the 
theory  upon  which  the  proponents  of  the 
biU  rest  their  claim  of  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  provisions  relating  to  religious 
coUeges  and  universities.  That  is  pre- 
cisely what  Justice  Douglas  said  could 
not  be  done  in  the  Abingdon  School  Dis- 
trict case,  decided  on  June  17,  1963.  I 
read  from  the  concurring  opinion  of  Jus- 
tice Douglas  in  that  case,  and  I  invite 
particular  attention  to  these  words.  He 
said: 


The  most  effective  way  to  establish  any 
Institution  Is  to  finance  It;  and  this  truth 
Is  reflected  In  the  appeals  by  church  groups 
for  public  funds  to  finance  their  religious 
schools.  Financing  a  church  either  In  lU 
strictly  religious  activities  or  In  Its  other 
activities  Is  equally  unconstitutional,  as  I 
understand  the  establishment  clause. 
Budgets  for  one  activity  may  be  technically 
separable  from  budgets  for  others.  But  the 
Institution  Is  an  Inseparable  whole,  a  living 
organism,  which  Is  strengthened  in  prose- 
lytizing when  It  Is  strengthened  In  any  de- 
partment by  contributions  from  other  than 
Its  own  members. 

In  other  words.  Justice  Douglas  stated 
that  it  is  impossible  under  the  first 
amendment  for  Congress  to  divorce  the 
secular  activities  from  the  religious  ac- 
tivities of  a  religious  institution.  That 
is  precisely  what  the  Supreme  Court  held 
in  the  Clauson  case,  and  what  it  held  in 
the  McCoUum  case. 

The  argument  will  be  made  that  in 
times  past  Congress  has  approved  aid  to 
some  reUgious  institutions.  In  doing  so 
in  many  cases  Congress  perhaps  violated 
the  first  amendment.  At  least  it  faUed 
to  make  a  true  analysis  of  the  first 
amendment. 

It  wiU  be  argued  that  because  we  may 
have  sinned  in  the  past,  we  should  sin 
now.    My  reply  Is  that  people  have  been 
committing  murder  and  stealing  for  gen- 
erations, but  their  conduct  has  not  made 
murder    meritorious    or    larceny    legal. 
Congress  cannot  alter  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  by  ignoring  or  violating  it. 
It  is  time  for  us  to  stand  up  for  the 
Constitution.     Thomas    Jefferson    said 
that  it  is  both  sinful  and  tyrannical  for 
government  to  compel  people  to  make 
contributions  of  money  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  doctrines  which  they  dlsbeUeve. 
The  bUl  proposes  that  Catholics  and  Jews 
shall  be  taxed  to  support  Protestant  col- 
leges and  universities.    It  proposes  that 
Catholics  and  Protestants  shaU  be  taxed 
to  support  Jewish  colleges  and  universi- 
ties.   It  proposes  that  Jews  and  Protes- 
tants shall  be  taxed  to  support  Catholic 
colleges  and  universities.     It  proposes 
that  Mohammedans  and  Buddhists  and 
adherents  of  other  beUefs  and  nonbe- 
Uevers  shaU  be  taxed  to  support  Catho- 
lic, Jewish,  and  Protestant  colleges  and 
universities. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said  to  do  so  is  sin- 
ful and  tyrannical.  I  beUeve  it  is  sin- 
ful  and  tyrannical.  MilUons  of  Ameri- 
cans beUeve  It  to  be  sinfiU  and  tyran- 
nical and  to  be  a  violation  of  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

If  we  are  to  preserve  Uberty  in  this 
country,  we  must  make  it  certain  that 
churches  cannot  dictate  to  the  state.  If 
churches  dictate  to  the  state,  there  can 
be  no  political  liberty.  If  we  are  to  pre- 
serve liberty  In  this  country,  we  must 
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make  It  certain  that  the  state  cannot 
dictate  to  churches.  If  the  state  dic- 
tates to  churches,  then  we  cannot  have 
rrfigious  liberty. 

We  must  preserve  what  one  great  his- 
torian has  declared  the  greatest  contri- 
bution that  America  has  made  to  civili- 
zation, that  is.  religious  liberty. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Youwcl. 

KDTXIATION A   WATIONAI,    PIOBLEM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  our  Na- 
tion are  among  the  best  in  the  world. 
We  are  proud  of  these  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  Americans  have  al- 
ways recognized  the  Importance  of  edu- 
cation to  the  individual  and  to  the 
strength  of  our  free  democratic  society. 
Om:  young  people  are  our  greatest 
resource. 

More  Americans  aspire  to  higher  edu- 
c&tk>n  today  than  ever  before.  The 
complex  and  changing  world  in  which 
we  live  demands  increased  knowledge 
and  understanding  by  all  citizens.  Edu- 
cation is  the  key.  Moreover,  our  popu- 
lation growth  demands  a  rapid  increase 
in  educational  facilities  and  personnel  if 
present  high  standards  of  education 
available  to  all  citizens  are  to  be  main- 
tained. 

The  world  Is  changing  with  each  tick 
of  the  clock.  Our  educational  system 
must  be  able  to  adapt  Itself  to  meet  the 
phenomenal  onslaiight  of  scientiflc  and 
technological  change,  which  will  require 
thousands  of  additional  scientists,  engi- 
neers, and  technicians  In  the  coming 
years.  Our  universities  are  not  now 
turning  out  graduates  in  these  areas  suf- 
fidettt  to  meet  current  demand.  We 
cannot  risk  falling  further  behind. 

Colleges  and  universities  are  straining 
under  tlieae  pressures.  Five  years  ago 
our  secondary  schools  graduated  1.5  mll- 
liOTi  students  In  a  single  year.  Five 
years  from  now  they  will  graduate  2.5 
million.  By  1970,  7  million  students  will 
be  knocking  at  the  doors  of  cnr  colleges 
and  universities — more  than  twice  the 
number  enrolled  in  I960.  If  we  are  suc- 
ceaafully  to  meet  this  rising  demand  for 
higher  education,  steps  must  be  taken 
now. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  at  least  $23 
billion  will  be  needed  for  new  facilities 
by  the  end  of  this  decade  to  keep  pace 
with  expected  college  enrollment.  This 
la  more  than  three  times  the  amount! 
spent  during  the  1950's.  U  colleges  and 
universities,  already  financially  strained, 
do  not  expand  at  a  rate  of  almost  three 
times  their  present  rate,  the  doors  of 
education  and  opportunity  will  be  closed 
to  many  qualified  young  Americans. 

Moreover,  if  through  our  inaction, 
young  people  are  compelled  to  study  ln| 
underequipped  laboratories  and  bbrar-* 
les,  in  understaffad  institutions,  over-* 
crowded  classrooms,  and  in  a  generally 
undesirable  atmosphere,  those  who  arQ 
fortunate  enough  to  pass  through  tha 
"open  door"  to  education,  will  be  de- 
ceived. Such  an  education  can  only  bo 
second  rate.  I 

A  strong  nation  cannot  maintain  its 
strength  with  a  second-rate  educationaj 
system.  The  time  has  come  when  thq 
Congress  must  act  to  assure  that  oui 
system  will  be  first  rate. 


Federal  assistance  to  higher  education 
is  not  a  new  Idea.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  always  played  a  vital  role  in 
the  development  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity in  this  country.  Our  land-grant 
colleges  were  foimded  imder  the  Morrill 
Act  over  100  years  ago.  They  remain 
strong  and  active  educational  institu- 
tions today,  many  of  them  among  the 
top-rated  colleges  in  the  Nation.  Fur- 
thermore, the  GI  bill  made  it  possible  for 
thousands  of  veterans  to  obtain  a  col- 
lege educaOon.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  assess  the  contribution  they  have 
made  to  their  country.  How  many 
fewer  teachers,  doctors,  physicists,  en- 
gineers, and  scientists  would  there  be  to- 
day had  it  not  been  for  this  beneficent 
legislation?  They  are  a  living  example 
to  all  who  decry  Federal  assistance  in 
the  field  of  education,  claiming  that 
such  assistance  will  bring  thought  con- 
trol and  loss  of  individual  freedom. 

The  legislation  now  before  the  Senate 
would  permit  colleges  and  universities  to 
begin  to  expand  their  capacity  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  coming  decades.  It  is  a 
good  beginning. 

In  recent  weeks  bills  for  aid  to  medical 
schools  and  for  increased  assistance  for 
vocational  and  technical  training  for  our 
youth,  have  been  enacted  into  law. 
Both  were  indeed  steps  in  the  right  di- 
rection. The  medical  school  bill  will 
help  to  erase  the  critical  shortage  of 
doctors,  dentists,  and  other  health  per- 
sonnel which  looms  in  the  future  of  this 
Nation. 

The  vocational  assistance  bill  will 
train  more  young  Americans  in  skills 
which  are  necessary  in  the  20th  century 
automated  economy.  However,  we  are 
still  a  long  way  from  our  goal  of  pro- 
viding the  best  education  possible  for  all 
Americans.  There  is  still  a  great  need 
for  Federal  assistance  to  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  Our  entire  educa- 
tional system  must  be  viewed  as  an  in- 
tegral whole.  Elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  must  also  meet  the  demands 
of  a  growing  E>opuIation  and  a  changing 
society.  Many  of  our  children  are  study- 
ing in  overcrowded  classrooms  with  lim- 
ited materials  and  half-day  sessions. 
Certainly,  this  is  less  than  the  best. 
The  Federal  Government  can  and  must 
assist  our  States  in  the  building  of  class- 
rooms, the  upgrading  of  teachers'  sal- 
aries, and  ifx  other  areas  where  our  edu- 
cational system  is  not  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  day. 

Earlier  this  year,  President  Kennedy 
pointed  out  that  education  cannot  be 
treated  in  piecemeal  fashion.  There 
must  be  a  comprehensive  attack  on  all 
areas  of  inadequacy.  I  am  disappointed 
that  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
vote  upon  a  comprehensive  bill.  Never- 
theless. I  urge  that  the  Senate  take 
prompt  action  on  bills  dealing  with  in- 
dividual problems  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, such  as  the  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

"Twenty-twenty  hindsight "  is  some- 
thing with  which  we  are  all  remarkably 
well  endowed.  I  fervently  hope  that  we 
shall  not  look  back  10  years  hence  upon 
unskilled  and  unemployed  workers,  upon 
shortages  of  doctors,  of  lawyers,  of  sci- 
entists, and  of  professional  men,  and 
upon  colleges  closed  to  all  but  the  priv- 


ileged few,  and  say  "if  only  we  had 
known."  The  enactment  into  law  of  the 
bill  before  us  means  a  continuation  of 
our  tradition  of  nothing  short  of  excel- 
lence in  America  and  American  educa- 
tion. . 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2   minutes   to   the  Senator   from  Con- 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  because  I 
am  entirely  satisfied  that  the  type  of  aid 
this  bill  proposes  to  extend  is  constitu- 
tional. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  Congress 
has  sought  to  provide  funds  in  the  field 
of  higher  education.  There  are  already 
on  the  statute  books  a  score  of  laws  that 
aid  the  education  of  young  men  and 
women  at  colleges  throughout  the  coun- 
try— public  and  private,  sectarian  and 
nonsectarian. 

Funds  are  now  provided  by  the  Office 
of  Education,  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  the  Defense  Department  that  in  a 
variety  of  ways  aid  the  education  of  col- 
lege students. 

I  see  no  basis  for  doubting  the  validity 
of  all  this  financial  assistance  nor  of 
raising  constitutional  objections  to  the 
pending  measure. 

Not  once  has  the  Supreme  Court  set 
aside  the  use  of  public  funds  to  aid  the 
education  of  college  students. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  In 
his  communication  to  all  Senators,  has 
quoted  extensively  from  the  concurring 
opinion  of  a  single  Justice  In  a  recent 
case.  The  view  of  that  Justice  Is  clearly 
opposed  to  use  of  public  funds  for  re- 
ligious schools,  though  whether  even  he 
would  view  church-related  colleges  In 
the  same  light  is  not  clear.  But  I  am 
far  more  impressed  by  what  was  said 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  in  that  very 
same  case. 

To  survive  attack  imder  the  establish- 
ment clause,  said  Mr.  Justice  Clark,  writ- 
ing for  a  majority  of  the  Court,  a  public 
benefit  must  have  a  secular  purpose  and 
a  primary  secular  effect.  Without  a 
doubt,  we  in  the  Congress  are  striving 
to  achieve  a  seciilar  purpose  when  we 
seek  to  improve  the  educational  op- 
portunities for  our  young  men  and  wom- 
en at  all  of  our  Nation's  colleges.  The 
strength  of  our  Nation  depends  on  the 
education  of  these  students.  And  It 
seems  clear  to  me  that  the  primary  effect 
of  the  assistance  in  this  bill  is  plainly 
secular. 

Aid  for  the  religious  aspects  of  church 
related  colleges  has  been  specifically  ex- 
cluded. There  will  be  no  assistance  for 
sectarian  instruction,  for  places  of  wor- 
ship or  for  schools  of  divinity.  We  are 
concerned  with  providing  these  yoimg 
men  and  women  with  the  best  in  educa- 
tional CHJPortimities.  We  want  to  he  sure 
there  will  be  enough  classrooms,  enough 
laboratories,  and  enough  Ubraries  for 
the  millions  of  students  we  know  will  be 
applying  for  admission  in  the  years  just 
ahead. 

That  is  our  purpose,  and  that  will  be 
our  effect.  The  constitutional  Issue  has 
been  met  and  answered  by  the  terms  of 
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the  bill  itself.  Now  we  have  the  respon- 
sibUity  of  deciding  what  we  will  do  on 
the  merits,  and  I  believe  we  should  do  as 
much  as  we  can  for  the  greatest  nxunber 
of  students. 

Again,  I  compliment  the  dlstingiilshed 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  leadership 
In  connection  with  the  pending  measure. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  First,  I  compliment 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut for  an  excellent  and  brilliant  state- 
ment. I  q\iite  agree  with  him  that  noth- 
ing in  the  proposed  legislation  would  vio- 
late the  Constitution  in  that  It  would 
establish  a  religion.  If  the  thought 
which  is  now  being  expressed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  EaviNl  takes  effect,  the  entire 
framework  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States  will  be  destroyed. 

Speaklng  from  experience,  and  being 
familiar  with  Notre  Dame,  as  I  am.  I  can 
say  that  Notre  Dame  is  an  educational 
institution  that  opens  its  doors  to  young 
men  and  women  of  every  denomination. 
Notre  Dame  makes  no  discrimination 
whatsoever.  If  we  grant  it  money  to 
build  a  physics  building,  as  we  grant 
money  to  other  colleges,  bear  In  mind 
that  Notre  Dame  Is  educating  the  young 
men  and  women  of  America.  That  is  its 
very  purpose.  For  us  to  close  the  doors 
to  them  and  say  that  Notre  Dame  is  es- 
tablishing a  religion  that  Is  being  State- 
supported  Is,  I  think,  stretching  logic 

too  far. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  amendment, 
and  I  hope  every  other  Senator  will  do 

likewise* 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
most  significant  to  examine  some  of  the 
figures  relating  to  higher  education  In 
the  United  States.  There  are  some  743 
public  colleges  and  universities  and  515 
private,  nonsectarian  colleges  and  unl- 
verslUes.  There  are  842  sectarian  pri- 
vate colleges  and  universities  of  every 
type,  whether  Protestant.  Catholic,  or 
Jewish.  Those  coUeges  and  universities 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  try  to  help 
solve  some  of  the  educational  problems 
in  the  United  States. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse!  has  said,  with  some 
4  100.000  students  in  colleges  this  year, 
and  considering  that  approximately  7 
million  students  will  be  in  our  colleges 
in  1970,  if  we  swept  away  the  opportu- 
nity for  the  growth  of  our  private  col- 
leges, be  they  sectarian  or  nonsectarian, 
there  would  be  a  fantastic  collapse  of 
education  in  the  United  States. 

What  is  education?  Education  is  na- 
tional power;  education  is  happiness; 
education  is  national  strength.  This  Na- 
tion, if  it  Is  to  compete  today  with  Com- 
munist Russia,  must  move  full  steam 
ahead  in  the  field  of  education.  Our 
public  colleges  and  universities  cannot 
do  the  entire  job.  The  first  college  or 
university  ever  founded  in  this  country 
was  a  Cwigregatlonal  school— Harvard 
College.  Private  colleges  having  a  sec- 
tarian background  admit  boys  and  girls 
of  every  race,  color,  and  creed;  and  they 
have  done  magnificent  work. 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  for  this  country 
to  limit  the  ability  of  those  colleges  to 


play  their  full  part  In  the  education  of 
young  men  and  women  and  In  the  fu- 
ture growth  of  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  as  much  time  as  he  may  desire. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  spoke 
earlier  on  the  amendment  at  some  length. 
I  joined  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  ErvtnI  In  offering  the 
amendment,  and  I  must  say  not  without 
study. 

As  Senators  know.  I  have  supported 
many  education  bills  during  my  mem- 
bership In  the  Senate.  I  know  that  the 
position  I  have  taken  today  may  be  mls- 
Intei-preted  by  some  as  involving  a  ques- 
tion of  tolerance.  I  know,  too,  that 
many  persons  consider  the  constitutional 
question  raised  by  the  bill  before  us  to  be 
a  very  dull,  theoretical,  and  academic 
subject.  But  in  this  case  it  is  not.  for 
two  reasons. 

The  first  reason  is  that  it  Is  difficult 
to    have    this    constitutional    question 
passed    upon    by    the    Supreme    Court. 
There  Is  scarcely  any  way  to  get  It  be- 
fore   the    Supreme    Court,    unless    the 
amendment   which    the   Senator    from 
North  Carolina  and  I  have  offered  is 
adopted.    I  believe  it  would  be  wrong 
not  to  make  it  possible  for  the  Supreme 
Court  to  pass  upon  an  Issue  which  has 
concerned  the  people  of  our  Nation  since 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Republic.     For 
that  reason,  it  is  more  important  that 
this  body  make  Its  judgment  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  this  particular  provision  In  the 
bill  falls  within  the  prohibition  of  the 
first  amendment. 

The  second  reason  Is  that  the  Supreme 
Court  In  recent  decisions  has  glv«i  its 
Interpretation  of  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  As  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  said,  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  church  Is  established. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  no  tax 
funds  shall  be  levied  to  suwxwt  a  re- 
ligious institution. 

It  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  the  funds  be  in  the  form  of  a 
grant  or  a  loan.  We  are  dealing  with 
tax  funds. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  made  some 
exceptions.  It  made  an  exception  in  the 
Everaon  case,  stating  that  if  the  benefit 
could  be  shown  to  be  primarily  one  to  the 
pupil,  with  only  an  indirect  benefit  to 
the  school,  the  payment  was  constitu- 
tional. 

It  does  not  make  any  difference  how 
many  programs  have  been  passed  in  re- 
cent years.  It  may  be  that  all  these  pro- 
grams are  constitutional.  The  school 
lunch  program,  the  scholarship  loan  pro- 
gram, the  public  health  program,  and 
even  the  college  housing  or  dormitory 
program  are,  in  my  judgment,  constitu- 
tional, because  they  are  for  the  primary 
benefit  of  the  pupil. 

But  this  blU  goes  far  beyond  existing 
programs.  It  provides  that  funds  may 
be  made  available  for  the  construction 
of  nearty  any  faciUty  of  any  church 
school.  I  am  not  of  course  talking  about 
any  one  church.  There  are  more  Prot- 
estant schools  than  there  are  schools 
of  other  faiths — Catholic,  Jewish,  or  any 
other  kind.  Under  the  bill  nearly  every 
form  of  aid  could  be  provided  to  a  church 


school  except  the  payment  of  teachers' 
and  administrators'  salaries. 

Congress  did  not  write  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Con- 
gress did  not  make  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions.  Every  one  of  the  decisions 
rendered  by  the  Supreme  Conrt  on  this 
subject  in  the  last  few  years  Ls  backed  by 
the  firm  constitutional  provision  that 
public  funds  cannot  be  i»ed  to  support  a 
religious  institution. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    How  does  the  Sena- 
tor make  a  legal  distinction  between  a 
dormitory  and  a  physics  building? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  just  said  that 
the  Court  has  never  passed  on  any  of 
the  Federal  programs;  but  the  Court 
said  in  the  Everson  case — I  am  sure  the 

Senator  has  read  it 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  read  that  case. 
Mr.  COOPER.  The  Everson  case 
went  to  the  very  limit  of  constitutional- 
ity. The  Court  made  the  distinction 
that  where  it  could  be  shown  on  the  facts 
that  the  aid  provided  was  for  the  direct 
benefit  of  the  students,  and  of  only  in- 
cidental benefit  to  the  school,  the  aid 
was  constitutionaL 

But  In  the  McCoIlum  case  the  Coiui; 
held  that  a  public  school  building  could 
not  even  be  loaned  for  use  In  holding 
religious  exercises.  In  this  bill,  on  the 
other  hand.  It  is  proposed  that  Congress 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
the  construction  of  buildings  to  be  used 
by  schools  affiliated  with  religious 
denominations. 

I  have  tried  to  make  clear  the  distinc- 
tion. As  I  have  said,  every  case  depends 
upon  the  facts  Involved.  I  have  stated 
my  position  In  connection  with  this  case. 
I  think  this  bill  goes  too  far. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  these 
amendments,  which  would  provide  a 
means  of  access  to  the  Supreme  Court 
In  order  to  obtain  a  decision  from  It, 
should  be  adopted.  ^    _,„ 

Mr.  PASTORK     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 
Mr.  COOPER    I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  These  amendments  go 
farther  than  that;  as  I  understand  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  they  prohibit  the  making  of 
a   grant  to  a  school  affiliated  witii  a 
religious  order. 
Mr.  MORSE.    Or  a  loan. 
Mr.  COOPER.    Yes. 
Mr.  PASTXMIE.    And,  as  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  also  pointed  out,  the 
amendments  also  prohibit  the  making  of 
loans  for  use.in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  such  buildings. 
Mr.  COOPER.    Yes.  ,    ^     .^ 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  make  only  one  obser%'ation:  No 
part  of  the  bill  really  makes  it  obligatory 
upon  these  institutions  to  use  tiie  build- 
iitgs  for  secular  purposes.  It  provides 
that  they  shaU  use  them  for  the  in- 
struction of  pupils  and  for  ^resea^  in 
secular  subjects  for  20  years,  if  the  build- 
ings are  constructed  In  part  by  the  use 
of  grants;  but  the  bill  does  not  contAin 
a  provision  which  would  require,  even 
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of  loans.  So,  in  the  case  of  grants,  after 
the  expiration  of  20  years;  and,  in  the 
case  of  loans,  from  the  very  beginning, 
universities  and  colleges  could  use  the 
buildings  for  any  punx>ses  they  wished, 
begiiming  with  that  time  and  until  the 
last,  lingering  echo  of  Gabriel's  horn 
trembles  into  ultimate  silence. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  question  of  agreeing  to  these  amend- 
ments. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Nfr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee's case  has  been  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  RiBicorr] 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastori]. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
under  my  control.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  two  amend- 
ments— No.  215  and  No.  218 — of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervdi], 
to  the  committee  amendment,  which 
amendments  are  to  be  voted  upon  en  bloc. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Grubning],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  HartkiI,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Haydkn]  ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Nettbircir],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathirs],  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Encle]  is  absent  because 
of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chttrch],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jokivston]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Nettbirgeh]  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long]  .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartki]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
EoxoNi>soN]  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruinimg]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]. 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jokoan], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mvndt],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pbabsom],  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
moat  [Mr.  Aiken]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan].  If 
preaent  and  rottng.  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  would  vote  "yea." 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Peabson]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  would  vote  "nay." 

TThe  result  was  announced — yeas  27, 
na]|s  54.  as  follows : 

(No.  192  Leg.) 
YEAS— 27 


Allctt 

Pulbrlght 

Moas 

Ben  lett 

Gore 

Robertson 

Elbe 

Hill 

Russell 

Byr0.  Va 

Holland 

Sparkman 

CantnoQ 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Coojer 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Thurmond 

Dlrfsen 

McClellan 

Tower 

EUekider 

Mechem 

Walters 

Ervln 

Morton 

NAYS— 54 

Yarborough 

An(4er9on 

Hlckenlooper 

Monroney 

Baiilett 

Humphrey 

Morse 

Bayb 

Inouye 

Muskle 

Beall 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Bog^ 

JavlU 

Pastore 

Brewster 

Keating 

Pell 

Burtiick 

Kennedy 

Prouty 

Byrt.  W.  Va. 

Kuchel 

Proxmlre 

Carlson 

Lausche 

Randolph 

Cas« 

Long,  La. 

RlblcoS 

Cla«k 

Magnuson 

Scott 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Simpson 

Dock! 

McCarthy 

Smith 

Doialnlck 

McOee 

Symington 

Douglas 

McOovern 

WtlUams.  N.J. 

Pong 

Mclntyre 

Williams.  Del. 

OolSwater 

McNamara 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Har 

Metcall 

Young.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 19 

Aik4n 

Hartke 

Neuberger 

Church 

Hayden 

Pearson 

Curtis 

Johnston 

Saltonstall 

Eastland 

Jordan. Idaho 

Smathers 

Edmondson 

Long,  Mo. 

Stennis 

Engle 

Miller 

Qoipnlng 

Mundt 

So  Mr.  Ervin's  amendments  No.  215 
anq  No.  218  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment were  rejected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
sun^ndments  were  rejected. 

Ht.  pastore.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

TJie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Ipie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mt.  Cooper],  I  call  up  the  amendment 
No.  216  and  sisk  that  it  be  stated. 

Tthe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Camlina  will  be  stated. 

"The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  71  it 
is  proposed  to  insert  the  following  new 
section  between  subsection  (c)  of  section 
303  and  section  304: 

Si:c.  304.  Not  less  than  sixty  days  before 
mating  any  grant  or  loan  to  any  institution 
of  higher  education  under  the  provisions  of 
this'  Act,  the  Commissioner  shall  cause  to  he 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  a  notice 
thai  he  proposes  to  make  such  grant  or  loan 
on  $  day  to  be  specified  in  such  notice.  At 
any  time  before  the  day  so  specified,  any 
taxpayer  of  the  United  States  suing  in  be- 
half of  himself  and  all  other  taxpayers  may 
bring  a  civil  action  in  the  nature  of  an  ac- 
tion for  a  declaratory  judgment  against  the 
Con  mlasioner  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Colimibia  alleging 
thaU  the  proposed  grant  or  loan  is  inconsis- 
tent with  the  first  amendment,  fifth  amend- 
ment, or  any  other  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  Notwithstand- 
ing ^ny  decision,  statute,  or  rule  to  the  con- 
trary, the  United  States  District  Court  for 


the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have  Jiiris- 
dlction  to  entertain,  try.  and  determine  such 
civil  action,  and  to  enjoin  the  making  of 
the  proposed  grant  or  loan  in  case  it  ad- 
judges that  the  proposed  grant  or  loan  Is 
Inconsistent  with  the  first  amendment,  fifth 
amendment,  or  any  other  provision  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Upon 
the  bringing  of  such  civil  action,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  refrain  from  consummating 
the  proposed  grant  or  loan  and  withhold 
the  amount  of  the  proposed  grant  or  loan 
until  the  final  determination  of  the  civU 
action.  In  the  event  two  or  more  civil  ac- 
tions are  brought  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  challenging  the  constitutional 
validity  of  the  same  proposed  grant  or  loan, 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  may  consolidate  such  civil 
actions  for  the  purpose  of  trial  and  judg- 
ment. 

It  is  proposed  to  renumber  section  304 
on  page  71  as  section  305;  section  305  on 
page  73  as  section  306;  section  306  on 
page  73  as  section  307;  section  307  on 
page  73  as  section  308. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     I  jield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  Uke  to 
request  that  Senators  remain  in  the 
Chamber.  I  understand  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
will  not  take  much  time.  The  business 
of  the  Senate  will  be  expedited  If  Sen- 
ators remain  in  the  Chamber  instead  of 
wandering  off. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
I  can  explain  the  amendment  very 
simply.  It  is  offered  because  of  the  un- 
certainty as  to  whether  or  not  anyone 
can  gain  access  to  the  Federal  courts  for 
the  purpose  of  having  them  jmiss  on  the 
constitutionality  of  grants  or  loans  to 
religious  colleges  and  universities  under 
the  bill.  That  uncertainty  arises  from 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  case  of  Massachu- 
setts v.  Mellon,  262  U.S.  447.  In  that  case 
a  single  taxpayer  sued  to  enjoin  the  ex- 
ecution of  an  appropriation  made  by 
Congress.  The  Supreme  Court  held 
that  a  single  taxpayer  could  not  bring 
suit  because  the  amount  of  a  single  tax- 
payer's interest  in  the  appropriation  was 
too  minute  and  vmdeterminable  to  com- 
ply with  the  rules  of  equity,  which  are  to 
the  effect  that  no  equitable  relief  can  be 
granted  by  injunction  unless  the  tax- 
payer is  about  to  suffer  irreparable 
injury. 

In  the  course  of  that  opinion  the  Court 
said  that  if  one  taxpayer  could  bring  a 
suit  of  that  nature  against  one  appro- 
priation, other  taxpayers  could  bring 
suits  against  all  appropriations,  and  that 
such  action  would  Interfere  with  the 
operation  of  the  Government. 

If  the  bill  is  passed,  its  administration 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Com- 
missioner of  Eklucation,  who  is  an  ofiQcial 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  When  a  representative  of 
that  Department  appeared  before  the 
House  committee  in  1961  to  advocate  the 
passage  of  a  bill  of  the  nature  of  the  one 
before  the  Senate,  he  filed  a  memoran- 
dum in  behalf  of  the  Department.  I 
quote  from  the  memorandum  of  the  De- 
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partment    of    Health,    Education,    and 
Welfare:  ' 

There  appears  to  be  no  realistic  likelihood 
that  Federal  legislation  raising  the  constitu- 
tional issue  discussed  in  this  memorandum 
v^rlU  be  resolved  by  judicial  decUlon. 


The  amendment  which  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  I  now  offer  Is  very 
simple.  In  order  to  make  certain  that 
there  will  be  no  great  delay  in  a  court 
test  under  the  bill,  we  provide  that  be- 
fore the  Commissioner  of  Education 
makes  a  specific  grant  or  loan,  he  shall 
publish  a  notice  in  the  Federal  Register 
that  he  proposes  to  make  such  specific 
grant  or  loan  to  a  specific  Institution  on 
a  day  to  be  designated  by  him.  Then 
the  amendment  provides  that  any  time 
before  that  day  any  taxpayer  suing  in 
his  own  behalf  and  in  behalf  of  the  tax- 
payers generally  may  bring  a  suit  to  test 
the  validity  of  the  proposed  grant  or 
loan  on  the  basis  of  the  first  amend- 
ment, the  fifth  amendment,  or  any  other 
provision  of  the  Constitution. 

The  fifth  amendment  is  specifically 
referred  to  because  it  contains  the  due 
process  clause  binding  on  the  Federal 
Government.  Under  this  provision  there 
could  be  no  delay,  because  the  suit  would 
have  to  be  brought  within  a  limited 
time,  fixed  by  the  Commissioner  him- 
self '  This  amendment  would  change  the 
**  situation  from  that  of  the  Mellon  case, 
because  it  provides  that  the  taxpayer 
sues  not  for  his  own  interest  only  but  in 
behalf  of  himself  and  aU  other  taxpay- 
ers. Consequently,  he  would  represent  a 
substantial  interest. 

Furthermore,  in  order  to  avoid  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion being  sued  all  over  the  United  States, 
the  proposal  restricts  Jurisdiction  to 
entertain  a  case  of  this  kind  to  the  U.S. 
District  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. That  would  avoid  the  harassment 
that  would  have  been  allowed  under  the 
procedure  which  the  plaintiff  attempted 
to  invoke  in  the  Mellon  case. 

Then,  in  order  to  avoid  a  multiplicity 
of  trials,  this  amendment  provides  that 
if  two  or  more  cases  are  brought  to  test 
the  vaUdity  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  same  proposed  grant,  or  loan,  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  can  consolidate   all  of   such 
cases  for  trial  and  judgment.    As  a  con- 
sequence, there  would  be  only  one  trial. 
Then,  In  order  to  make  it  certain  that 
the  institution  that  might  be  affected 
will  not  suffer  any  loss  in  case  the  loan 
or  grant  proposed  is  valid,  the  amend- 
ment provides  that  upon  the  filing  of 
the  action  the  Federal  Commissioner  of 
Education  will  refrain  from  consummat- 
ing the  grant  or  loan  but  will  hold  the 
amount  of  the  proposed  grant  or  loan  in 
escrow  until  the  suit  is  decided.    The 
amendment  does  not  authorize  a  chal- 
lenge  to   the   entire   appropriation.    It 
merely  permits  a  challenge  of  a  specific 
proposed  grant  or  loan  to  a  specific  col- 
lege or  university. 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  why 
any  Senator  should  object  to  having  the 
Federal  courts  pass  upon  the  constitu- 
tionality of  an  act  of  Congress.  We 
should  not  nail  the  courthouse  door  shut 
against  anyone  who  seeks  to  have  de- 
termined the  question  whether  or  not  a 


specific  proposed  grant  or  loan  is  un- 
constitutional under  the  first  amend- 
ment or  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
fifth  amendment,  or  any  other  constitu- 
tional provision. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  argues  that 
there  is  no  need  for  a  court  determina- 
tion at  the  Federal  level  because  there 
is  a  State  case  in  the  State  of  Maryland 
which  challenges  the  validity  of  some 
State  uses  of  funds  for  the  benefit  of 
religious  colleges.  The  fact  that  the 
State  of  Maryland  may  have  an  ade- 
quate method  for  judicial  review  of  ques- 
tions of  this  nature  is  no  reason  why 
the  Federal  Government  should  not  have 
any  kind  of  procedure  whatsoever  for 
similar  controversies  relating  to  Federal 

funds.  ^^     _^ 

Senators  who  have  been  in  the  Cham- 
ber today  have  heard  arguments  made 
by  lawyers  on  one  side  that  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  are  unconstitutional, 
and  argimaents  made  by  lawyers  on  the 
other  side  that  they  are  not  unconstitu- 
tional. These  arguments  show  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  adoption  of  the  pending 
amendment,  which  would  allow  the  Fed- 
eral courts  to  proceed  at  once  to  the 
merits  of  the  controversy  instead  of 
wasting  years  on  the  question  whether 
the  courts  have  jurisdiction  to  act  at  all. 
This  amendment  would  make  it  cer- 
tain that  the  Court  could  hear  the  mat- 
ter, and  hear  It  speedily,  and  determine 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  and  let 
the  Congress  hereafter  legislate  in  con- 
stitutional light  instead  of  the  way  we 
are  legislating  today,  which  is  in  con- 
stitutional darkness. 

Why  should  anyone  want  to  nail  the 
courthouse  door  shut?  And  yet  today 
under  the  Mellon  case  and  under  the 
statement  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  there  is  grave 
reason  to  doubt  whether  anyone  carmot 
obtain  a  Court  review  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  specific  loans  or  grants  to 
be  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  fine  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  if  the  Federal  courts 
could  pass  upon  this  question. 

If  the  Federal  courts  should  decide 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon   the    distinguished    Senator    from 
Connecticut,  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  are  correct,  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  I  axe 
in  error.  Congress  would  not  be  both- 
ered with  this  problem  again,  because 
there  will  be  no  constitutional  objection 
to  the  passage  of  a  biU  of  this  kind.    On 
the  contrary,  if  the  Court  should  be  per- 
mitted to  decide  the  controversy  as  tWs 
amendment  provides  and  should  decide 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  I 
and  the  miUions  of  other  Americans  who 
agree  with  us  are  correct,  then  the  Sen- 
ate could  hereafter  refrain  from  mak- 
ing  unconstitutional   appropriations  of 
tax-raised  funds.    The  issue  is  that  sim- 
ple- X-       ,J 

Do  Senators  believe  Congress  should 
legislate  In  constitutional  light  Instead 
of  m  constitutional  darkness?  If  so. 
they  should  vote  for  this  amendment. 
But  if  they  believe  Congress  should  con- 
tinue legislating  In  constitutional  dark- 
ness they  should  vote  against  It.  Sen- 
ators should  vote  against  it  if  they  be- 


lieve the  courthouse  door  should  be 
nailed  shut.  But  they  should  vote  for 
it  if  they  believe  the  courthouse  door 
should  be  open  to  those  who  seek  a  ju,li- 
cial  determination  whether  Congress  is 
exceeding  its  constitutional  powers. 

Mr.   LAUSCHE.     Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 
Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  In 
voting  upon  the  previous  amendment 
offered,  I  was  in  considerable  doubt  as 
to  whether  I  should  vote  for  or  against. 
I  was  impressed  with  the  Idea  that  chal- 
lenge could  be  made  to  the  power  of 
Congress  to  expend  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  religion  In  the  sec- 
tarian schools  of  our  country. 

I  recognize  that  the  bin  as  written 
excludes  the  granting  of  money  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  teaching  religion.  It 
did  so  with  the  declaration  that  the 
moneys  shall  be  used  only  for  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  used  in  the  promo- 
tion of  science  generally.  The  Senator 
from  North  CaroUna  has  stated  that 
Senators  who  have  been  in  the  Chamber 
today  could  not  help  but  be  impressed 
with  the  divergence  of  opinion  concern- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  the  bill 
pending  before  the  Senate. 

When  one  recognizes  that  the   Su- 
preme Court  has  declared  that  the  utter- 
ance   of    the    prayer    of    the    Lord    is 
imconstitutional  in  our  schools,  one  can- 
not help  but  reach  the  conclusion  that 
there  may   be  grave  doubt  about  the 
constitutionaUty  of  granting  money  to 
sectarian  Institutions  of  higher  learning. 
With  that  premise,  there  is  before  the 
Senate    the    simple    issue:    Shall    pro- 
visions be  written  Into  this  bill  which 
wiU  give  the  taxpayer  the  right,  on  be- 
half  of   himself    and   others   similarly 
situated,  to  bring  an  action  for  a  decla- 
ration of  law  on  the  Constitution?    That 
is  the  simple  issue  before  the  Senate. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
time   of   the   Senator   from   Ohio   has 

expired. 

Mr   ERVIN.    Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 

more  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  C»ilo  is  recognized  for  3 

additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  this  bill  Is  un- 
ambipuously  and  unquestionably  con- 
stitutional, those  who  sponsor  it  should 
not  for  one  moment  oppose  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  To  Sen- 
ators who  are  not  lawyers.  I  say  that  in 
practically  every  State  there  are  laws 
giving  specifically  by  statute,  the  right 
of  a  taxpayer  to  bring  an  action  to  stop 
illegal  and  unconstitutional  expendi- 
tures of  money. 

Ohio  has  it.  I  doubt  if  there  Is  any 
State— or.  if  Uiere  are,  there  are  only  a 
few— that  does  not  have  such  a  pro- 
vision. ^     «       1. 

All  that  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  North  CaroUna  and  the  S«iator 
from  Kentucky  contemplates  is  giving 
to  a  taxpayer  who  contributes  money 
to  the  Federal  Treasury   the  right  to 
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bring  an  action  In  his  own  name  and, 
in  conjunction  with  others  similarly  sit- 
uated, to  challenge  the  expenditure. 

In  SUtes  where  this  right  exists,  chal- 
lenges have  frequently  been  made.  On 
the  Federal  level,  there  is  no  such  law. 
There  is  no  such  law  giving  to  an  indi- 
vidual taxpayer  the  right  to  bring  an 
action.  The  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  when  such  an  action  was  brought 
in  a  court  of  equity,  the  interest  of  the 
complaining  litigant  was  not  adequate 
in  value  to  warrant  him  in  prosecuting 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  2  more  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  other  words,  the 
Court  has  held  "de  minimis  non  curat 
lex" — the  law  does  not  concern  itself 
with  insignificant  rights  of  litigants. 
They  must  be  of  a  substantial  nature. 

I  conclude  by  asking.  What  is  wrong 
with  writing  into  the  bill  a  provision  that 
a  taxpayer  may  bring  an  action  and  ask 
for  a  declaration  by  the  courts  on  the 
legitimacy  of  the  contemplated  expendi- 
ture? 

I  urge  the  point  on  the  basis  of  fair- 
ness, of  carrying  into  effect  the  purpose 
of  the  writers  of  our  Constitution  that 
religion  shall  be  preserved  by  keeping 
government  out  of  It.  That  was  their 
purpose.  I  say  that  if  the  individual 
taxpayer  Is  given  the  right  to  bring  the 
action,  Congress  will  be  maintaining  the 
purpose  of  the  writers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Are  we  not  assuming 
a  little  too  much  that  is  not  established 
by  documentation?  The  Senator  is  say- 
ing that  if  Ufe  constitutional  right  of 
a  taxpayer  Is  being  violated  by  the  pro- 
posed law  we  are  contemplating  today, 
he  does  not  have  any  standing  in  a  Fed- 
eral court  to  state  that  his  constitutional 
rights  are  violated.  How  were  all  the 
other  cases  brought  before  the  Supreme 
Court? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  shall  answer  that 
question.  The  Court  has  held  specific- 
ally that  when  a  person  brings  an  action 
to  enjoin  the  expenditure  of  money — 
and  that  Is  what  the  effect  of  the  action 
would  be — he  must  prove  that  he  has  a 
substantial  fiscal  Interest  In  the  litiga- 
tion. Let  us  assume  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Islp.nd  is  correct.  What  is  wrong 
with  specifically  his  right  in  the  law? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Because  the  Senator 
goes  a  step  further  than  what  he  has  just 
said.  If  it  were  a  simple  statute  which 
would  be  a  declaration  that  extends  to 
the  taxpayer  the  right  to  bring  a  suit  if 
he  thought  his  constitutional  rights  were 
being  violated,  I  would  vote  for  it.  But 
this  issue  involves  a  complex,  cumber- 
some procedure,  which  compels  a  person 
to  come  to  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
begin  to  enforce  his  rights. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  have  2  more 
minutes? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  srleld  2  more  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  was  on  the  bench 
for  10  years.  I  was  in  equity  for  8. 
This  is  no  more  than  a  declaration  of 
genfral  law — that  when  a  man  s  money 
is  lleing  unjustly  taken  from  him,  he 
should  have  his  day  in  court.  If  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  correct. 
feai|  not  what  Is  being  proposed.  If  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  Is  In  error, 
runjfor  cover. 

»4r.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Rhctde  Island  does  not  fear  and  is  not 
to  run  for  cover.  I  Invite  the  Sen- 
to  read  the  amendment.  It  does 
than  give  a  person  the  right  to  sue. 
Irects  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
do  many  things  that  are  rather 
c  unlike  r  som  6 . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
tlm*  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  My  good  friend  from 
Rhode  Island  has  complicated  simplicity. 
Thit  is  about  the  simplest  legislative  pro- 
posal made  in  this  session  of  Congress. 
It  is  made  to  get  a  judicial  determination 
of  whether  or  not  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  are  unconstitutional,  as  I  have  said 
the^  are,  and  as  the  court  decisions  have 
salq  they  are. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
how  much  I  am  complicating  simplicity. 
Let'us  see  how  Involved  the  procedure  Is. 
Thg  amendment  provides,  after  section 
303  to  add  the  following  language: 

Nf>t  less  than  sixty  days  before  making  any 
grarit  or  loan — 

A|nd  we  are  going  to  have  a  multitude 
of  ^hem — 

to  aby  institution  of  hlgiier  education  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Commissioner 
shall  cause  to  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Regster  a  notice  that  he  proposes  to  make 
suci  a  grant  or  loan  on  a  day  to  be  specified 
In  sluch  notice.  At  any  time  before  the  day 
so  $peclfled,  any  taxpayer  of  the  United 
States  suing  In  behalf  of  himself  and  all 
othir  taxpayers — 

May  do  thus  and  so. 

Why  are  we  complicating  it.  Why  does 
noti  the  Senator  say  that  if  any  citizen 
or  liaxpayer  of  the  United  States  believes 
his  constitutional  rights  are  being  vlo- 
lat0d,  he  shall  have  the  right  to  sue  in 
hlslname  In  any  Federal  court? 

ikr.  ERVIN.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  vote  for  such  a  proposal? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  would. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  Included  that  provision 
to  piake  It  certain  that  the  Commis- 
sloi^er  of  Education  can  fix  the  time 
wh^n  a  civil  action  can  be  brought  to 
cha(llenge  the  constitutionality  of  a  spe- 
cific proposed  grant  or  loan.  It  will  pre- 
vent legal  delays.  It  has  no  other  pur- 
pose. The  Federal  Register  can  contain 
the  Commissioner's  statement  concern- 
ing hundreds  of  proposed  grants  and 
loahs  on  a  single  page. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
thei  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Bp-.  LAUSCHE.  The  general  law  is 
thajt  a  litigant  cannot  ask  for  prohibi- 
tive or  injvmctlve  relief  unless  he  shows 
thajt  a  threatened  wrong  is  to  be  com- 
mitted upon  him. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Irreparable  injury. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  provision  In 
question  states  that  the  litigant  shall  be 


able  to  show  that  a  wrong  will  be  com- 
mitted upon  him,  and  therefore  be  able 
to  ask  relief  of  the  court. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  vote  against  the 
amendment  for  these  reasons:  I  am 
pleading  with  the  Senate  to  permit  us  to 
take  to  conference  a  bill  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  from  the  committee 
because  It  Is  Identical  with  the  bill 
brought  out  of  conference  last  year,  ex- 
cept for  title  n.  which  was  the  student 
assistance  program  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  gave  us  last  year  as  the 
reason  for  not  approving  the  conference 
report. 

If  we  really  want  some  higher  educa- 
tion legislation  this  year — and  we  had 
better  want  it  and  had  better  do  some- 
thing about  it — I  plead  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  let  us  take  to 
conference  last  year's  conference  report 
and  discuss  that  rep>ort  with  the  House. 

Second,  an  amendment  not  even  as 
comprehensive  as  this  amendment  was 
badly  beaten  in  the  House  this  year.  I 
tell  the  Senate — and  I  believe  nobody 
can  successfully  dispute  my  word — that 
the  House  presents  us  with  a  parliamen- 
tary situation  that  leaves  me  in  grave 
doubt  as  to  whether  it  can  even  obtain 
a  rule  to  go  to  conference  with  this 
amendment.  For  6  weeks  last  year  we 
were  tied  up. 

Third,  this  Is  not  the  place  for  its 
enactment.  I  respectfully  point  out  that 
this  amendment  had  no  hearing,  and 
not  a  single  statement  was  made  to  the 
committee  on  the  proposal. 

I  respectfully  plead  with  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  amendment  that  a  num- 
ber of  much  broader  amendments  which 
we  have  approved  since  1950  have  pro- 
vided for  grants,  and  we  have  already 
provided  $485  million,  plus;  we  do  not 
know  how  many  millions  of  dollars  more. 
Recently  we  approved  a  $175  million  ap- 
propriation for  medical  schools.  That 
money  was  provided  for  schools  of  re- 
ligious denominations  as  well  as  others. 
I  did  not  hear  any  proposals  then  that 
we  should  have  such  an  amendment  as 
this. 

I  am  presenting  to  the  Senate  a  prac- 
tical situation.  If  Senators  want  a  bill, 
we  have  one  that  we  can  take  to  con- 
ference. 

I  think  this  amendment  should  be  In- 
troduced as  a  separate  bill.  It  ought 
to  go  to  the  committee  for  hearings.  It 
ought  to  be  more  comprehensive  than 
this  Is.  It  ought  to  cover  the  entire 
problem. 

Lastly,  I  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
North  Carolina  that  the  bill  of  complaint 
in  the  Horace  Mann  League  case,  a  Mary- 
land case,  states: 

(The  expenditure  of  State  funds]  violates 
the  1st  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America  as  made  appli- 
cable to  the  State  of  Maryland  by  the  14th 
amendment  to  said  Constitution,  in  that 
they  constitute  in  each  case  a  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion  and  prohibiting 
the  full  exercise  thereof  by  the  State  of 
Maryland. 

And  so  forth.  Speaking  humorously, 
I  never  heard  my  good  friend  from  North 
Carolina  express  any  fear  about  getting 
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a  case  to  the  Supreme  Court.  I  thought 
he  was  more  concerned  about  too  many 
cases  getting  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

All  joshing  aside,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
m  the  not  too  distent  future  the  Supreme 
Court  will  rule  on  that  case,  as  to  tne 
appUcation  of  the  first  amendment,  i 
believe  we  ought  to  let  that  legal  process 
run  its  course,  and  not  endanger  the  bill 
before  us  by  the  proposed  amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  ERVIN.    I  yield  such  tmie  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  as  he  may  re- 

^  Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
need  to  speak  f  uri,her  on  the  amendment. 
I  support  it.  One  of  the  problems  that 
has  been  with  us  constently  is  that  under 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  a 
taxpayer  must  show  a  special  interest, 
separate  and  distinct  from  that  held  by 
aU  texpayers,  in  order  to  get  a  case 
before  the  Supreme  Court.  If  a  tax- 
payer has  the  same  interest  as  taxpayers 
generally,  and  cannot  demonstrate  a 
special  and  separate  interest,  he  cannot 
get  into  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  same  situation  applies  in  the 
Stetes.  Several  Stetes  have  enacted 
stetutes  to  enable  an  Individual  to  get 

The  amendment  before  the  Senate 
merely  provides  that  In  this  specific  sit- 
uation, because  of  the  great  constitu- 
tional question  involved,  a  taxpayer 
could  bring  the  matter  to  the  Court  m 
order  to  obtain  a  decision.  I  believe  the 
amendment  should  be  adopted. 

Mr  ERVIN.    Mr.  President.  Congress 
should  never  pass  a  bill  if  it  Is  unwilling 
to  have  it  undergo  the  test  of  constitu- 
tionality In  the  courts.    The  fact  that  a 
case  is  brought  In  Maryland  gives  us  no 
assurance  that  it  will  reach  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Stetes.   Fifteen  such 
cases  have  been  brought  in  State  courts 
during  the  last  few  years.    One  of  them 
was  the  Dickman  case  in  Oregon.     In 
virtually  all  of  them  the  State  courts  held 
"     that  assistance  to  religions  was  uncon- 
stitutional under  the  State  constitutions. 
They  refrained  from  even  passing  upon 
the  first  amendment. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  the  Senator  from 

North  Carolina?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
three  minutes  remain  of  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  .  ,   x,  „ 

Mr  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President,  I  shall 
support  the  amendment  for  all  the  good 
reasons  that  have  already  been  stated 
and  for  two  additional  reasons,  which  I 
hope  will  be  considered  by  Senators.    In 
the  first  place,  the  amendment  does  not 
propose  to  establish  machinery  whereby 
all  of  the  bill's  worthwhile  purposes  can 
be    challenged  or    defeated.    Everyone 
knows  that  in  the  case  of  grants  or  loans 
to    publicly    supported    institutions    of 
higher  learning,  there  is  no  question  of 
the  constitutionaUty  of  the  act.     The 
proposal  is  to  allow  citizens  who  have 
doubts  in  their  minds  about  whether  it 
is  constitutional  to  make  loans  or  grants 
to  schools  which  are  controlled  by  reli- 
gious institutions,  to  have  those  doubts 
made  litigable  in  the  courts. 


There  will  be  various  kinds  of  cases, 
because  there  are  various  controls  in 
reUgious  schools.  Everyone  knows  that 
one  case  wlU  not  decide  all  cases. 

I  like  the  proposed  approach  because 
it  stetes  that  the  attack  must  be  made 
case  by  case.  A  suit  will  run  only  against 
a  particular  loan  or  grant  sought  to  be 
made  to  a  particular  school  at  a  particu- 
lar time.  I  read  from  the  amendment 
these  words: 

Notwithstanding  any  decision,  statute  or 
rule  to  the  contrary,  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  entertain,  try.  and  deter- 
mine such  civil  action,  and  to  enjoin  the 
making  of  the  proposed  grant  or  loan  in  case 
it  adjudges  that  the  proposed  grant  or  loan 
is  inconsistent  with  the  first  ameridment 
fifth  amendment,  or  any  other  provision  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


I  see  no  reason  why  doubtful  loans  or 
grants— and  there  wiU  be  doubtful  ones- 
should  not  be  subject  to  speedy  litigation, 
or  why  any  citizen  who  feels  in  his  con- 
science that  a  loan  or  grant  violates  the 
Constitution,  should  not  have  the  right 
to  have  that  Issue  tried.  The  amend- 
ment would  give  a  citizen  that  right 
without  jeopardizing  the  useful  coverage 
of  the  act  over  publicly  financed  institu- 

The  second  reason  why  I  support  the 
amendment  is  tiiat  a  great  majiy  other 
Senators  besides  myself  are  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  trustees  of  reUgious  schools. 
I  am  looking  now  at  four  or  five  Senators 
who  I  know  to  be  trustees  of  reUgious 
schools    or    universities.    The    Senator 
from  Florida  is  a  trustee  of  three  such 
religious  institutions.    I  would  dislike  to 
have  the  Record  indicate  that  Senators, 
particularly  tiiose  Members  who  are  m 
that  position,  which  presents  something 
of  a  confiict  of  interest,  are  unwilling  to 
have  any  other  citizen,  who  may  not 
agree  with  the  purpose  of  the  loan  or 
grant  made  to  an  Institution  in  which 
they  are  trustees,  given  the  right  to  take 
that  question  quickly  to  a  court  which 
has  the  clear  right  to  make  a  prompt  dis- 
position of  the  constitutional  issue. 

Personally,  being  a  trustee  of  three 
religious  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
I  would  not  deprive  any  citizen  of  the 
right  to  test  out  any  proposed  grant  or 
loan  to  any  of  those  institutions. 

I  do  not  believe  any  other  Senator 
would  permit  such  a  citizen  to  be  de- 
prived of  his  right.  I  shall  support  Uie 
amendment. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  any  time  I  may  have  remainmg. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  tune 
on  the  amendment  has  expired.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  IMr.  ERvml  to  the  committee 
amendment.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  WiU  caU  the  roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 

the  roU. 

Mr  WALTERS  (when  his  name  was 
called)  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke]  .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 


Mr  CLARK  (after  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative) .    On  this  vote  I  have  a  Uve 
pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long].    If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."    If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"yea."    I  withhold  my  vote. 
The  roUcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.     I   announce   that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma   [Mr.  Ed- 
MONDsoN],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
[Mr  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr    Long],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger],  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  are  absent  on 
ofBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  because 
of  Ulness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Citdrch],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston] are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Engle].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Edmondson]  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
ing]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  .  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  IMr. 
Pearson],  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  are  neces- 
sarlly  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakote  [Mr.  Young]  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Aiken]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan].  U 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  45, 
nays  33.  as  follows: 

[No.  193  Leg.] 
TEAS — 45 


Allott 

Bennett 

Bible 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Cooper 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

KUender 

Ervln 


Goldwater 

Gore 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruslui 

Jackson 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Kennedy 

Lausche 

Long,  La. 

McClellan 

McGovem 

Mechem 

Metcalf 


Monroney 

Morton 

Moss 

Nelson 

Robertson 

Russell 

Smathers 

Sparkman 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams.  Del. 

Tarborough 

Toung,  Ohio 
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Anderscm 

Humphrey 

Morse 

BAJtlatt 

Inouyr 

IfluUl* 

B»yh 

Javlts 

Paatora 

Be*ll 

Keating 

PeU 

Boggs 

Kuch« 

Brvwstar 

MacnuBoa 

Cotton 

ManaAeld 

Randolph 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Rlblcoff 

Pong 

MeOee 

Scott 

Fulbrlght 

Molntyre 

Smith 

H»rt 

WUUama.  N  J. 

NOT  VOTINO— 22 

Aiken 

RarUe 

Pearaon 

Cburdx 

HaydsQ 

Saltonstall 

Clark 

Johnaton 

Simpson 

Curtla 

Jordan   Idaho 

Stennla 

Kastl&nd 

Long.  Mo. 

Walters 

Kdmondaon 

MUler 

Toiuig,  N.  Oak 

Xngle 

Mundt 

Omening 

Neuberger 

So  Mr.  Ebvin's  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
had  been  our  hope  that  action  on  the  bill 
might  perhaps  be  completed  this  evening. 
It  was  a  long-shot  expectation,  and  It 
did  not  work  out  This  will  be  the  last 
vote  today. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
from  the  time  on  the  bill  as  much  time 
as  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  LMr. 
Randolph]  may  require. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  will  shortly 
be  called  on  to  vote  on  one  of  the  most 
significant  phases  of  domestic  legislation 
facing  the  88th  Congress.  The  Senate  in 
1962  gave  overwhelming  endorsement  to 
the  importance  of  such  legislation  by  a 
vote  of  68  to  17.  The  other  body  recently 
reaffirmed  its  recognition  of  the  critical 
need  for  this  biU  by  a  vote  of  287  to  113. 
I  am  confident  that  this  body  will  once 
again  respond  with  affirmative  action  to 
the  challenge  presented  by  the  challeng- 
ing needs  of  our  burgeoning  college 
population. 

HJl.  6143  is  an  effective  vehicle  to  meet 
the  demands  and  hopes  of  the  American 
people  and  the  States  in  the  decades 
ahead  when  the  quality  of  our  thought 
and  skills  will  determine  the  future  of 
our  Nation.  Such  an  investment  in 
higher  education  may  conceivably  spell 
the  difference  between  national  prosper- 
ity and  security  and  tenuous  economic, 
cultural,  and  military  survival. 

I  commend  the  scholarly  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education  [Mr. 
MoRSB]  and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  [Mr.  Hill],  both  of  whom  have 
labored  so  conscientiously  and  effec- 
tively. The  senior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama and  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon place  all  of  us  in  their  debt  by  virtue 
of  Uieir  continuing  dedication  to  the 
goal  of  a  quality  education  for  all  Amer- 
icans, regardless  of  status  or  condition 
of  life. 

Mr.  President,  the  needs  for  this  leg- 
islation are  generally  well  understood 
and  widely  accepted.  The  votes  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  which  I  have  referred  indicate  that 
to  be  true.    Yet,  as  the  minority  views 


Ih  the  committee  report  on  H.R.  6143 
iTidicate,  there  la  still  some  question  con- 
ctming  the  ability  of  America's  colleges 
and  imlverslties  to  meet  rising  student 
enrollments  without  new  aid  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

As  the  minority  views  also  point  out, 
the  November  4,  1962.  Issue  of  This 
Week  magazine  contained  an  article 
'Trhe  College  Shortage  Is  a  Myth "  by 
(Jene  R.  Hawes.  Mr.  Hawes  gathered 
rils  information  from  more  than  2.000 
ci>lleges  In  preparation  for  the  second 
eidition  of  his  popular  book.  "The  Amer- 
ican Guide  to  Colleges."  As  a  result  of 
this  study.  Mr.  Hawes  was  able  to  report 
that  leaders  of  America's  colleges  and 
uttiiversities  expected  to  expand  suffi- 
ciently to  be  able  to  accommodate  ail  of 
the  expected  enrollment  increase  in 
1970.  But  the  key  poin^  made  by  Mr. 
Hawes  is  that  these  were  expectations  of 
the  colleges  and  universities. 
:  These  are  intentions  of  the  colleges 
id  universities.  These  expectations 
\d  Intentions  require  money — an  esti- 
mated $15  billion  of  new  construction, 
luch  of  which  will  not  be  available 
hthout  the  Federal  aid  for  the  con- 
struction of  such  facilities  provided  in 
the  pending  legislation. 

iMr.  Hawes  has  specifically  written 
at  the  This  Week  article  has  been  mls- 
nstrued  as  representing  resources  in 
hiand  rather  than  resources  needed  and 
Pilanned  for  in  the  decade  ahead.  To 
qkiote  him: 

I  No  mention  of  Federal  aid  was  made  In 
tne  article  and  •  •  •  it  Is  an  unfounded 
conclusion  that  no  Federal  aid  is  needed. 

Such  a  conclusion,  according  to  Mr. 
liawes.  "could  lead  to  very  serious  con- 
sequences for  the  Nation's  youth  and  fu- 
ture strength." 

I  Yet  the  minority  would  point  to  the 
airticle  of  Mr.  Hawes  to  indicate  that  we 
ijave  no  problem  from  the  standpoint 
oif  the  burgeoning  population  in  our  col- 
leges and  universities  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  commend  the  Senator 
ftom  West  Virginia  for  the  very  able 
sbeech  which  he  is  making.  It  Is  a 
speech  that  has  needed  to  be  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Does  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
agree  with  me  that  there  Is  another 
Mfeakness  in  the  Hawes  argument?  The 
Senator  talked  about  expectations  that 
have  been  suggested  by  the  colleges. 
"Those  expectations  are  on  the  basis  of 
present  admission  policies.  There  is 
areat  criticism  of  present  admission  pol- 
icies, which  deny  to  thousands  of  young 
lien  and  women  an  opportunity  to  go 
to  college.  They  are  young  men  and 
Mtomen  who  could  do  average  work  in 
colleges.  Since  facilities  do  not  exist 
tp  admit  them,  they  are  denied  admis- 
sion. 

In  the  automated  age  Into  which  we 
aire  moving  so  fast  the  problem  that  will 
Confront  them  is  not  the  problem  of  em- 
ployment, but  the  problem  of  employ - 
ability.  They  will  be  unemployable  be- 
cause they  win  not  have  had  the  training 
necessary  to  make  the  economic  adjust- 
riients  to  an  age  of  automation. 


When  we  consider  the  need,  we  must 
take  Into  account  present  admission 
standards.  The  sad  fact  is  that  at  the 
present  time  our  colleges  are  rapidly  be- 
coming so  devoid  of  adequate  facilities 
that  many  young  men  and  women  run 
the  danger  of  being  denied  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  college  because  the  col- 
lege administrators  do  not  have  the  fa- 
cilities with  which  to  accommodate 
them.  Colleges  continue  to  raise  their 
admission  standards  and  thus  will  deny 
increasing  thousands  an  opportunity  to 
go  to  college.  It  is  a  tragedy.  It  Is 
shameful  that  in  our  country  any  young 
man  or  woman  who  has  the  ability  to 
do  average  work  in  college  should  be  de- 
nied an  opportunity  to  go  to  college. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  validity  of  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
frankly  recognized  by  those  who  have 
studied  the  problem  In  the  United  States. 
Such  facilities  are  sorely  needed.  The 
testimony  received  by  our  committee 
from  dozens  of  educators.  Government 
officials,  and  citizens'  groups  overwhelm- 
ingly supports  the  view  that  Federal  as- 
sistance in  construction  of  college  aca- 
demic facilities — libraries,  laboratories, 
engineering  facilities,  junior  college 
campuses — Is  vitally  needed  and  needed 
now  if  the  Nation  Is  to  accommodate  a 
college  enrollment  rising  from  the  pres- 
ent 4.2  million  to  5.2  million  In  1965  and 
almost  7  million  in  1970.  There  simply 
is  no  other  answer.  Without  such  a 
program  we  shall  fail  in  our  responsibili- 
ties to  our  young  people  and  to  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  holds 
forth  hope  for  each  of  the  States,  and  not 
least  among  them,  our  State  of  West 
Virginia. 

I  referred  to  the  projected  enrollment 
Increases  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  In 
West  Virginia,  enrollments  should  rise 
from  the  present  33.700  students  to  over 
42,000  In  1965  and  over  56,000  In  1970. 
In  place  of  our  present  20  institutions 
of  higher  learning — 3  junior  colleges  and 
17  liberal  arts  colleges,  teachers  col- 
leges and  universities — we  shall  need  to 
construct  many  new  facilities  for  high 
quality  Instruction,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, and  we  shall  have  to  strengthen 
each  and  every  one  of  the  institutions  of 
which  we  are  so  proud. 

By  1965  we  shall  have  to  expend  in 
West  Virginia  some  $50  million  on  new 
academic  buildings,  not  including  resi- 
dential quarters,  to  accommodate  antic- 
ipated enrollment.  A  substantial  addi- 
tional investment  will  be  needed  to  re- 
place antiquated  facilities  and  to  remodel 
unsatisfactory  quarters. 

By  1970,  West  Virginia  will  need  to 
Invest  not  $50  million  but  $135  million 
merely  for  enrollment  increases.  Mr. 
President,  that  means  an  amiual  aver- 
age expenditure  rate  of  some  $17  mil- 
lion. Sorely  pressed  fellow  citizens  in 
our  State  have  in  recent  years  been  able 
to  expend  only  $6  million  annually  for 
these  purposes.  Thus,  it  is  obvious  that 
we  are  falling  behind  at  a  rapid  rate 
just  at  a  time  when  we  should  be  re- 
doubling our  efforts  in  preparation  for 
the  marked  expansion  which  has  already 
begun  and  which  will  soon  reach  its  peak. 

There  will  be  some  who  say  that  West 
Virginia  ought  to  be  able  to  build  the 
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needed  buUdings  by  its  own  effort.    We 
ardently  wish  that  that  were  possible. 
But  these  are  certain  inescapable  eco- 
nomic facts.    In  college-age  population, 
as  a  percentage  of  the  total  population, 
West    Virginia    ranks    in   the   top   nve 
States.    That  is  to  say.  we  have  a  very 
high  burden  in  attempting  to  give  high- 
er educational  opportunities  to  each  and 
every   qualified    person.     At   the   same 
time,  we  have,  as  is  weU  known  a  rela- 
tively low  per  capita  income.    West  Vir- 
ginia  ranks  behind  seven-tenths  of  the 
other  States  in  the  Union.    In  short,  the 
burden    exceeds    the    resources    of    our 
State.     And  since  we  believe  that  it  is 
in  the  national  interest  to  increase  high- 
er   educational    opportunities    for    all 
Americans,  regardless  of  their  place  of 
residence,  we  look  to  the  one  Govern- 
ment all  Americans  share  in  common  as 
a  means  of  helping  us  do  our  part  to 
make  America  strong. 

H  R  6143  would.  In  the  next  3  years, 
give  West  Virginia  some  $1,850,000  per 
year  to  construct  faclUUes  needed  for  m- 
structlon  or  research  in  the  natural  or 
physical  sciences  or  engineering  or  lor 
use  as  a  library.  It  would  also  provide 
more  than  three-fourths  of  a  miUion 
dollars  per  annum  during  the  same  3- 
year  period  for  the  construction  of  com- 
munity college  facilities  as  well  as  loans 
for  the  construction  of  general  purpose 
academic  facilities. 

Mr  President,  I  would  not  want  to 
close  my  remarks  without  drawing  at 
least  briefly  upon  the  abundant  and 
highly  relevant  testimony  on  manpower 
and  our  reservoir  of  skills  which  has  been 
submitted  to  another  subcommittee  of 
the   Committee   on   Labor   and   Public 

Welfare.  „  . 

For  many  months  now,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Manpower  and  Employment, 
on  which  I  am  privileged  to  serve  under 
the  most  able  chairmanship  of  the  sen- 
ior   Senator    from    Pennsylvania    IMr. 
Clark],  has  been  engaged  in  a  broad- 
scale  inquiry  into  the  many  related  fac- 
ets   of    manpower,    employment,    and 
technological  change.    Among  the  num- 
ber of  experts  who  have  testified  before 
our  committee— from  Government,  In- 
dustry, organized  labor,  universities,  and 
foundations— none,  I  believe,  submitted  a 
more  trenchant  analysis  of  the  national 
problems  in  this  area  than  Prof.  Charles 
C.  Killingsworth  from  Michigan  State 
University. 

Speaking  with  particular  reference  to 
the  College  Academic  Facilities  Act  of 
1963  I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  con- 
clusions Professor  Killingsworth  sub- 
mitted to  our  subcommittee : 

When  you  put  all  of  these  considera- 
tions together.  I  believe  that  you  are  Ineluc- 
tably  led  to  the  conclusion  that  long  before 
we  could  get  down  to  an  overall  unemploy- 
ment rate  as  low  as  4  percent,  we  would 
have  a  severe  shortage  of  workers  at  the  top 
of  the  educational  ladder.  This  shortage 
would  be  a  bottleneck  to  further  expansion 
of  employment.  I  cannot  pinpoint  the  level 
at  which  the  bottleneck  would  begin  to 
seriously  Impede  expansion;  but  •  •  « 
seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  we  could  not 
eet  very  far  below  a  5-percent  overall  un- 
employment level  without  hitting  that  bot- 
tlpnfrclc 

The  most  fundamental  conclvislon — 

Continues  Professor  Killingsworth— 
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that  emerges  from  my  analysU  Is  that  auto- 
mation and  the  changing  pattern  of  con- 
sumer wants  have  greatly  Increased  tiie  Im- 
portance of  investment  In  human  be  ngs  as 
Tfactor  in  economic  growth.  More  Invest- 
ment in  plant  and  equipment,  without  very 
large  Increases  In  our  Investment  In  human 
beings,  seems  certain  to  enlarge  the  surplus 
of  underdeveloped  manpower  and  to  create 
a  shortage  of  the  highly  developed  n^a^^POJ" 
er  needed  to  design.  Install,  and  man  modern 
production  facilities. 

Mr  President,  the  evidence  is  conclu- 
sive, in  my  opinion,  that  we  are  not  only 
here  considering  a  measure  which  will 
expand  the  individual  opportunities  for 
educational  achievement;  we  are  also  de- 
bating a  measure  which  is  freighted  with 
significance  for  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.    Senators 
recognize  that  all  Americans  will  share 
in  the  benefits  of  this  measure  and  should 
share  in  the  costs  of  meeting  national 
needs  for  college  academic  faclUties  con- 
struction.    I  know  that  the  people  of 
West  Virginia  will  overwhelmingly  sup- 
port the  passage  of  the  pending  bill.    I 
wUl  cast  my  vote  for  the  enactment  of 
the  college  Academic  Facilities  Act  of 
1963,  believing  It  to  be  in  the  public  in- 

Mr  '  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  from  the  time  on  tiie  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  of- 
fer the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  which  I  sent  to  the  desk  and 

ask  to  have  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment will  be  stated  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  68, 
line  9.  it  Is  proposed  to  substitute  a 
comma  for  the  semicolon  and  add  the 
foUowing:  "or  offers  a  two-year  program 
In  engineering,  mathematics,  or  the 
physical  or  biological  sciences  which  is 
designed  to  prepare  the  student  to  work 
as  a  technician  and  at  a  semiprof  essional 
level  in  engineering,  scientific,  or  other 
technological  fields  which  require  the 
understanding  and  application  of  basic 
engineering,  scientific,  or  mathematical 
principles  or  knowledge;". 

Mr   McINTYRE.    Mr.  President,  as  I 
observed  In  the  Senate  on  Friday.  2-year 
terminal  programs  of  technical  educa- 
tion are  becoming  increasingly  impor- 
tant     Some    technical    institutes    and 
most  public  junior  colleges  can  quaUfy 
for  assistance  under  tltie  H  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill.    Facilities  for  use  in  technical 
education  apparentiy  would  Qualify  un- 
der the  term  "engineering"  in  the  defi- 
nitions under  tltie  n.     But  tiiere  are 
institutions  which  will  not  necessarily 
qualify  under  tltie  H.     These  include 
private  2-year  technical  institutes.    'They 
include  public  technical  institutes  whose 
programs  are  not  offered  as  part  of  a 
4-year  curriculum,  and  some  public  jun- 
ior colleges  may  be  disqualified  for  the 
same  reason.    As  I  understand  the  bill, 
Mr  President,  those  institutions  disqual- 
ified under  titie  U  may  be  eligible  under 
title  I  which  provides  for  assistance  to 
institutions    of    higher    education.      I 
should  like  to  recommend  to  the  distm- 


guished  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  that 
some   attention  be  given   to  including 
technical  education  facilities  under  title 
I     This  might  be  done,  for  example,  by 
adopting   this   amendment   which   em- 
bodies the  House  definition  of  an  "insti- 
tution of  higher  education"  which  ap- 
pears on  pages  28  and  29  of  the  bill  as 
reported  in  the  Senate.    I  should  Uke  to 
direct  the  Senator's  attention  to  these 
words,  as  part  of  the  definition:  "or  of- 
fers a  2-year  program  In  engineering, 
mathematics,  or  the  physical  or  biologi- 
cal sciences  which  is  designed  to  pre- 
pare the  student  to  work  as  a  technician 
and  at  a  semlprofesslonal  level  In  engi- 
neering   scientific,  or  other  technologi- 
cal fields  which  require  the  understand- 
ing and  application  of  basic  engineering, 
scientific,  or  mathematical  principles  or 
knowledge;". 

I  wovUd  like  to  know  if  the  semor  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  agrees  with  my  argu- 
ment that  technical  education  facilities 
should  be  given  assistance  and  that,  u 
so,  a  change  In  language  along  the  lines 
suggested  might  be  most  helpful? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  additional  time  as  I  shaU 

Mr  President,  the  committee  is  In- 
debted to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire for  his  amendment.  This  amend- 
ment will  strengthen  the  bill,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  recommend  to  the  Senate  that 
it  be  adopted,  because  I  am  willing  to 
take  it  to  conference.  It  is  the  House 
language  which  wiU  lock  the  provision 
into  the  bUl  in  conference,  and  I  urge 
that  the  Senate  adopt  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 

shire 
The    amendment   to    the   committee 

amendment  was  agreed  to.         ,     ,  ^^ 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  to  yield  me  such 
time  as  I  may  require  to  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  bUl. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized. _     ^ 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  without  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  wUl  be 
printed   In  the   Record   without  being 

read.  ^  „ 

The  amendment  is  as  follows. 
On  page  49.  following  line  21.  msert 

the  following: 

PART  B CRA^fTS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OW 

GRAOCATK   ACADEMIC   FACILrmS 

Appropriations  authorized 
Sec  121  In  order  to  Increase  the  supply 
of  highly  qualified  personnel  critically 
needed  by  the  community.  Industry,  govern- 
ment, research,  and  teaching,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30  1964,  and  each  of  the  four  succeed- 
ine  fiscal  years,  make  construction  grants  to 
assist  institutions  of  higher  education  to 
improve  existing  graduate  schools  and  co- 
operative graduate  centers,  and  to  assist  in 
the  establishment  of  graduate  schools  and 
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cooperative  graduate  centers  of  excellence, 
ror  tbe  purpoee  of  making  grants  under  this 
pfu^  B,  tbere  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  sum  ot  $35,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964.  and  the  sum 
of  WO.OOCOOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  19«5,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year;  but 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967.  and 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  only  such  sums 
may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may 
hereafter  authorize  by  law.  Sums  so  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1964.  shall  remain  available  for  granu 
under  this  part  B  until  the  end  of  the  next 
succeeding  fiscal  year. 

Grants 

Sec.  122.  (a)  Grants  under  this  part  B  may 
be  made  to  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  to  cooperative  graduate  center  boards  to 
assist  them  to  meet  the  development  costs 
for  projects  for  construction  of  academic 
facilities  for  graduate  schools  and  coopera- 
tive graduate  centers.  Such  grants  may  be 
made  only  uix)n  application  therefor  at  such 
time  or  times,  in  such  manner,  and  contain- 
ing or  accompanied  by  such  information  as 
the  Commissioner  finds  necessary  to  deter- 
mine eligibility  for  the  grants  and  the 
amounts  thereof. 

(b)  Grants  under  this  part  B  for  construc- 
tion of  academic  facilities  may  not  exceed 
3314  per  centum  of  the  development  cost  of 
any  such  construction  project. 

(c)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve 
any  application  for  a  grant  under  this  part 
B  without  the  advice  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee established  under  section  123. 

(2)  In  determining  whether  to  approve 
applications  for  grants  under  this  part  B, 
the  order  In  which  to  approve  such  applica- 
tions, and  the  amount  of  the  grants,  the 
Commissioner  shall  give  consideration  to  the 
extent  to  which  such  projects  will  contribute 
to  achieving  the  objectives  of  this  part  B  and 
also  the  extent  to  which  they  will  aid  In 
attaining  a  wider  distribution  throughout 
the  United  States  of  graduate  schools  and 
cooperative  graduate  centers. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  other  provisions 
of  this  part  B  the  total  of  the  payments  from 
the  appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year  under 
this  part  B  made  with  respect  to  proJecU 
In  any  State  may  not  e.xceed  an  amount  eqxial 
to  12V4  per  centum  of  such  appropriation. 
Advisory  committee 

Sec.  123.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  esUbllshed 
In  the  Office  of  Education  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Graduate  Education,  consisting  of 
the  Commissioner,  who  shall  be  Chairman; 
one  representative  from  the  OCQce  of  Science 
and  Technology  In  the  Executive  OfBce  of 
the  President;  one  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation;  and  eight  members  appointed, 
without  regard  to  tlie  civil  service  laws,  by 
the  Commissioner  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary.  Such  appointed  members  shall 
be  selected  from  leading  authorities  In  the 
field  of  education,  at  least  three  of  whom 
shall  be  from  the  field  of  the  humanities, 
with  at  least  one  of  these  three  from  a 
graduate  school  of  education. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  advise 
the  Conunissloner  ( 1 )  on  the  action  to  be 
taken  with  regard  to  each  application  tot  a 
grant  under  this  part  B,  and  (2)  in  the 
preparation  of  general  regulations  and  with 
respect  to  policy  matters  arising  In  the  ad- 
mlnlEtraUon  of  this  part  B,  Including  the 
development  of  criteria  for  approval  of  ap- 
plications thereunder.  The  Advisory  Com- 
mittee may  appoint  such  special  advisory 
and  technical  experts  and  consultants  as  may 
be  useful  Ln  carrying  out  Its  functions. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
and  special  advisory  and  technical  experts 
and  consultants  appointed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  shall,  while  serving  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Advisory  Committee,  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
but    not   exceeding   $75   per   day,    including 


travel  time;  and.  while  so  serving  away  from 
thilr  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
thty  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  In- 
cluding per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5  of  the  Admlnlstra- 
tlvie  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2) 
fot)  persons  In  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently. 

Definitions  for  part  B 

3ec.  124.  As  used  In  this  part  B — 

la)  The  term  "cooperative  graduate  cen- 
te;  "  means  an  Institution  or  program  created 
b5  two  or  more  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tUn  which  will  offer  to  the  students  of  the 
participating  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tlcn  graduate  work  which  could  not  be  of- 
feied  with  the  sime  proficiency  and/ or  econ- 
omy at  the  Individual  Institution  of  higher 
education.  The  center  may  be  located  or 
thjB  program  carried  out  on  the  campus  of 
aniy  of  the  participating  Institutions  or  at  a 
separate  location. 

(b)  The  term  "cooperative  graduate  cen- 
tet  board"  means  a  duly  constituted  board 
euabllshed  to  construct  and  maintain  a 
cojoperatlve  graduate  center  and  coordinate 
adttdemlc  programs.  The  board  shall  be 
cotnpoeed  of  representatives  of  each  of  the 
higher  education  Institutions  participating 
In  the  center  and  of  the  community  Involved. 
At  least  one-third  of  the  board's  members 
shall  be  community  representatives.  The 
beard  shall  elect  by  a  majority  vote  a  chair- 
man from  among  Its  membership. 

Redesignate  sections  111  through  114  of 
part  B  of  title  I.  beginning  on  page  50,  as 
seitlons  131  through  134,  respectively,  and 
redesignate  such  part  B,  and  all  references 
tt  ereto  on  page  50  and  subsequent  pages,  as 
p;rt  C. 

On  page  55.  line  7,  strike  out  "C"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "D". 

On  page  55,  line  10,  strike  out  "121"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "141". 

On  page  39.  line  8:  page  48,  line  5;  and  page 
si.  line  5,  strike  out  "121"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "141":  and  on  page  48,  line  21.  strike 
o\^t  "122  '  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "141". 

In  section  108,  beginning  on  page  47,  Insert 
"dr  part  B"  after  each  reference  therein  to 
"jiart  A". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  asked 
tl)at  the  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
d^ensed  with  because  I  can  discuss  it 
qitiite  briefly. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
reinstate  title  n  of  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House.  Title  II  provides  for  grants 
o(  $25  million  the  first  year,  $60  million 
the  second  yea^;  $60  million  the  third 
year,  and  an  open  authorization  for  the 
fourth  and  fifth  years  of  the  progi-am, 
tUie  money  authorized  to  be  used  to  im- 
prove existing  graduate  schools,  to  build 
new  graduate  schools,  and  to  build  coop- 
erative graduate  centers.  Cooperative 
graduate  centers  occur  when  two  or  more 
institutions  of  higher  learning  combine 
to  create  a  joint  graduate  school. 

The  amendment  provides  that  not 
niore  than  one-third  of  the  cost  of  im- 
Moving  the  graduate  school  or  creating 
tie  new  one  shall  be  borne  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  that  not  more 
t^an  12  '2  percent  of  the  amount  author- 
lied  in  any  1  year  may  be  expended  in 
any  one  State. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  question? 

I  Mr.  CLARK.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

'  Mr.  KUCHEL.  Is  the  matter  in  the 
amendment  just  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  like  the  previous  one, 
rioncontroversial  and  approved  by  the 
n^inority? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  have  to  ask  the 
distinguished     Senator     from     Oregon 


whether  my  answer  Is  accurate.  This 
title  was  in  the  House  bill.  I  under- 
took to  offer  it  as  an  addition  to  the 
Senate  bill.  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
indicated  that  he  would  be  glad  to  accept 
the  amendment.  Other  than  that,  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  that  I  have  also 
cleared  it  with  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  ProutyI.  This  is  really  in 
line  with  a  substantial  amount  of  what 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  h&s  sought. 
I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  will  find  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers on  the  Senate  committee  approve  my 
taking  it  to  conference.  I  cleared  it  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  tMr.  Hill],  He 
agrees  that  I  should  take  it  to  confer- 
ence. I  assure  the  Senator  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of.  if  not  all  of 
my  committee  members,  would  have  me 
take  it  to  conference.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  see  one  or  two  members  of  the 
committee,  but  the  others  I  have  seen. 
There  are  enough  votes  to  take  It  to  con- 
ference, so  far  as  the  committee  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
May  I  ask  him  if  this  amendment  and 
the  one  immediately  preceding  represent 
language  which  was  lifted  verbatim  from 
the  House  bill  and  therefore  were  a  part 
of  the  propKjsal  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  correct  with  the 
usual  renumbering. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  In  con- 
nection with  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyreI  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Senate,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  memorandum 
on  engineering  and  science  technicians, 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Encineerino  and  Science  Technicians 
Definition:  The  term  "technician"  Is  vised 
to  describe  a  large  and  loosely  defined  group 
of  occupations  at  many  levels  of  skill  and 
with  a  wide  variety  of  training  requirements. 
"There  Is  no  one  term  which  can  be  realis- 
tically used  to  designate  the  subprofesslonal 
engineering,  scientific  and  medical  occupa- 
tions. There  is  such  a  great  diversity  In 
their  functions,  educational  requirements 
and  other  characteristics  that  there  is  no 
generally  accepted  definition.  In  general, 
these  occupations  require  scientific  and 
mathematical  knowledge  and  specialized 
education  and  training  In  some  aspect  of 
technology  or  science.  Workers  In  these  oc- 
cupations assist  or  support  professional  per- 
sonnel, and  are  utilized  In  research,  produc- 
tion, testing  and  other  activities  where  tech- 
nical know-how  is  required.  All  of  their 
tasks  are  functional  parts  of  the  work  of  the 
professional  person."  * 

Definition  of  engineering  and  science  tech- 
nicians used  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statls- 


'  Statement  of  W.  WUlard  Wlrtz,  Under 
Secretary  of  Labor,  before  the  Special  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  on  H.R.  10396-10401 
"Technical  Education  Act  of  1962"  June  1, 
1962. 
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tics  to  collect  eo^Ployment  data  on  t«h^ 
clans  from  employers  U  as  follows    ^^  P^'»°^ 
engaged    in    work    requiring    knowledge    of 
physical,  life,  engineering,  and  mathematlca^ 
sciences  comparable  to  ^^o^'^'^^y'^'^^ 
through   technical  Institute.  l««»or  college, 
or  other  formal  post  high  school  tra  n  ng,  or 
through   equivalent  on-the-job    training   or 
experience     Some    typical    Job    titles    are: 
LaSatory  assistant.    P^y^'^'^'^'l^.^, 
and   electronic   technicians.     All   employees 
m  petitions  requiring  the  ^di^>«<l  ^^^/^^ 
knowTedge  and  training  should  be  included 
rSSrdleS^  of  job  title  and  company  depart- 
mlntln  which  employed.    Exclude  craftsmen 
such  as  machinists  and  electricians. 

Employment  characteristics,  1960  ' 
Estimated  employment  of  techni- 
cians, by  employer,  1960: 

Total - 
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economic  development  and,  consequent^r. 

will  contribute  much  toward  the  na- 

goal    of    accelerated    economic 


Projected  requirements  for  technicians. 
1 970 — Continued 
Replacement     needs — to     replace 
technicians  who  die,  retire  or 
transfer  out  of  the  field : 
Total  replacement  needs,   1960- 


tional    _  ^     ^^ 

erowth  and  diversification. 
The    program    of    matching    grants 

,«u  r.H'-— ,,„  ofto    called  for  by  the  a^eridment  I  have  JUst 

7d  — - *^^'°^    sent  to  the  desk  wUl  clearly  help  achieve 

Annual      average      replacement 


needs,  1960-70 

Total  demand  for  technicians, 
including  replacement  needs 
and  growth  requirements, 
1960-70: 


17,600 


Annual 

averaee, 

1960-70 


Industry 

Colleges  and  universities 

Government    

Medical  and  dental 

practitioners    

Estimated  employment  of  techni- 
cians, by  specialty,  1960: 

Total   - - — - 


855,000 

620,  000 

10,000 

145,000 

80,000 


855,000 


Orowth  In  rcqnirenients 
Keptecement  needs... 


600,000 
162,000 


Engineering  and  science 

technicians    ralo  000) 

Draftsmen (210.  ooo) 

Technicians  supporting 

physicians  and  other  doctors         oO' "^^ 

Percent  of  technicians  in  research 
and  development  in  industry, 
1960: 

Technicians - 

Technicians  In  research  and 
development 

Percent  in  research  and  devel- 
opment  

Ratio  of  technicians  (excluding 
those  supporting  physicians 
and  other  doctors)  to  scien- 
tists and  engineers.  1960:  ,    ,„  nnn 

Scientists  and  engineers 1,157.  ooo 

Technicians  (excluding  those 
supporting  physicians  and 
other    doctors) 775.  ooo 

Technicians  per  100  scientists 

and  engineers 

Ratio  of  technicians  (excluding 
those  supporting  physicians 
and  other  doctors)  to  scien- 
tists and  engineers  In  Indus- 

Uy,  I960:  ofiO  000 

Scientists  and  engineers 860,000 

Technicians    (excluding    those 

supporting     physicians    and 

other   doctors)- -      600,000 

Technicians  per   100  scientists 

and  engineers 

J  Btireau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimates 


1  Thu  «till  ftsrames  less  than  1  technician  per  pro'^- 

BVTPrvr  or  technicians 

Because  of  the  wide  variety  of  waysJJ^ 

whlc^technlclans  obtain  their  ^^^^-^^^ 

The  lack  of  historical  data  on  these  occu- 

patlons  and  their  sources  of  supply.  U  is  vlr- 


these  purposes.  _       .  ^ 

I  am,  Ih^fore.  hopeful  the  Senate 

will  adopt  it.  . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Francis  Kep- 
nel  Commissioner  of  EducaUon,  made 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Education 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc 
Welfare,  in  connection  with  our  con- 

SderXn  of  the  President's  om^bus 

!!:^  education  bill,  S.  580  may  b^Printed  In 
full  m  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks.  .  ,, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Graduate  education  U,  of  course,  even 
costUer  than  undergraduate  studies  and, 
^^uenuy.  far  too  many  who  begin  gra^- 
SSnegree  programs  do^°V^S\hls  4- 
UJi.  or  Ph.  D.  studies.  The  loss  of  this  po 
tentially    highly    Uained    personnel    is 


an 


t'^airylmpoUlble  to  estimate  the  ove«ll.up-  ^^^^^^^^  p;;^;^   ^Ucularly   were 

ply  of  technicians  avaUable  for  employment  ^quauy   ^  H    ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^ 

fn  any  one  year.     Although  technicians^e  ^^f ^^^g  profession  upon  compleUon 

t"or«in»  in  a  variety  of  ways,  only  a  small  college  teacngv    ^eerees.     If  the  present 


training  In  a  variety  of  ways,  omy  »  ---'  If   their  advanced  degrees.     If  the  present 

part  arl  formally  trained,  prlmarUy  In  t«^J^  of  «.eir  ad^  ^^^,^^,,  ,^  g^duate  8tud>^ 

nlcal  institutes,  junior  colleges  colleges  and  '^°^  j      1^3000    doctorates    will 

.         _.^,— ^   »4^v^.F    tnistltutlons.      others  prooauiy    y      '    _^.     _„j   „,   ♦>,,■»  nnlv  at 


oe 


earned  this  decade,  and  of  these  only  about 
46  percent  can  be  expected  to  enter  or  re- 
main  in   college   teaching.     Moreover,   from 


universities,  and  other  Institutions  _ 

are  trained  on  the  job.  in  the  Armed  Poro». 

and  in  other  ways.     In   1959,   about   23.000 

^sons  graduated  from   institutions   offer-  '^^^ ^^^^^"^e'peTceniiise  of  new  college 

£S  orgaSzed  occupaUonal  curriculums  in  J^^'^Jf^^g  tAe  doctorate  decUned  from 

engineering  related,  agriculture,  forestry,  and  ^^^^a^''^ percent.    We  thus  estimate  that 

h^  th  service  fields.     We  dont  know   how  ^  1^*  ^J^^^J  ^  percent  of  college  teacher. 


27-  0       many  actually  enter  the  field. 


possessed   the  Ph_^  D.  Jn   1953^  by   1970  our 


Turr    CLARK      Mr.  President,  return-  colleges  wlU  not  meet  the  present  minimum 

ing^'to  Sf^end^ent.  It  would  require  ^^^^^l^^X^f^^^^'^Sr^^^- 

thi  creation  of  an  advisory  committee  ^^^^ J^tSSJS  will  fau  short  of  this 

of  11,  8  of  whom  would  be  from  the  gen-  ^^J^^      ^^    estimated    »0. 000    college 

eral  public,  with  3  of  the  8  reqmred  to  be  ^^^„  possessing  the  doctorate,    indeed, 

educational  experts  in  the  field  of   the  unless  checked  by  vigorous  Pederal  progjains 

humanities.  ,  ^  shortages  in  many  key  »<»J»^^f  JSLt  in 

^^e  advice  of  this  committeejnust,!-.  S^Si^tS.  "inThrfi^d^e^S^^h^V^s 


are 


„,^  granted  annually,  with  over  half  of  the 
recipients  entering  Industrial  research  The 
less  than  150  remaining  Ph.  D/s  must  then 
be   distributed   among  the   2,100   accredited 
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Projected  re<iuirements  for  technicians. 
1970^ 


considered  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation before  he  makes  any  grant. 

One  of  the  marked  patterns  of  Ameri- 
can education  is  the  concentration  of  ^  ^^ ^ 

Federal   and   other   research   activities  ^^^^^^^  ^nd  universities  of  the  Nation,  » 

m  fewer  than  100  InstltuUons  of  higher  ^^^^  ^j  j  14  ph.  d.  per  «o"f8«_  .„  .,  ..  , 

■^-STthan  30  ^aauate  .chooU  in  ttUa  ..fr^^S'^^fo^~. 

JStry^Atm^  0,^  t^e  doc-  ^^-^^--'JSLZr^^^  ^-l^^ji 

than  half  of  the  Nation's  doctorate  de-  '^J^^^  ^  expansion  of  graduate  education 

grees  each  year.  ^  coupled  with  a  determined  drive  to  r^^t 

Kmployment.  1960 --  ^  -•  -     .^-fntlofS  ^o^tlSfo^^  UH  '^^^'T^^^^^^^^^^^B^ 

xrr:ri9S;-7r:::::::::::::  '"-C    So^Sp  new  and  expanded  centers  of  -^ -^-/rn"to"ouJ1?orng'S^'.^t 

Sre:inraTd   lc*fe^:e"Uchni:  "      ^^^.^ 'l^n'done  in  the  National  De-  -J^^^^  ^ ^^  ,or  college  teachers. 

Clans:  „,  ^     fense  EducaUon  Act  graduate  feUowshiP  ^  „„^^,  ^f  National  ^^^^^Ifil 

Kmployment,   I960- ol^"^     nrocram    we  need  tO  provide  new  faciU-  ^^^^  ^ct  graduate  fellowships  will  also  help 

Requirements,     1970 '■J??'S2     HlflC'nrograms  for  the  very  highest  meet  the  growing  demand  for  persons  wah 

increase,   1960-70 575.000     ties  and  progran^  lor  u^         J  advanced  training,  particularly  sclentuts  and 

Percent  Increase,   1960-70 75      levels  of  education  in  ^^tltUUom  wmcii  ^^^^  ^^^  business.  Industry,  and  govern- 

Technicians  supporting  physicians  hitherto  have  not  been  favored  by  Stlmu-  ^  b^^       ^^    presidents    Science     Advisory 

Joy^nt^Tr: so,  000     ^aU-^^n"^ -PP^^^e  mo^^^han  mere  '^^^1^"^^'^'^^^^^^^ 

Sfc^^i9S.7r::::::--::::    ":22S  p^jr^foTr  training  of  manpower^  ^^^^^^j^^-j^^^roS^Ti^S'^V^'^in 

increase.  ^     ^^     parallel     development     of     strong  J^l^J^;^^  j^^^ease  the  number  of  first-year 

graduate  schools  and  high  level  Indus-  ^u^te  students  in  •»^i°««^°«:„"",'*^^ 

Mai  and  business  activity  Is  very  clear.  LiUcs.  and  physi«ii  ,f '"f^o  ^°^*  ^S^S 
Ker«iucaUon  and  research  Institu-     17,000  fuu-time  students  in  i960  to  40,ooo  tn 
tions  will  encourage  dynamic  regional     1970. 


Increase, 

Percent    increase 

1  Bureau  of  Labor  StatlsUcs  estimates. 


» National  Science  Foundation,  Scientific 
and  Technical  Personnel  in  Industry,  1960, 
NSP  61-75. 
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ICr.  CluUnnan.  for  the  Infonnation  of  the 
committee,  w«  have  prepared  a  table  showing 
Federal  support  of  graduate  study  by  varloiis 
levels  and  agencies.  It  Is  our  firm  belief 
that,  despite  the  variety  of  existing  programs, 
the  total  output  under  all  federally  sup- 
ported graduate  programs  la  but  a  fraction 
of  that  required  by  our  times. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  grad- 
uate feUowihlp  program,  designed  In  part  to 
encourage  students  to  prepare  for  college 
teaching  careers,  has  demonstrated  Its  suc- 
cess, but  the  current  limitation  of  1,600  fel- 
lowships per  year  Is  much  too  low.  Eighty 
percent  of  the  applications  for  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  fellowships  have  to  be 
refused,  chiefly  because  of  the  relatively  small 
number  of  fellowships.  Title  I-D  of  S.  580. 
therefore,  proposes  that  10.000  fellowships 
be  authorized  annually  for  award  to  would- 
be  college  teachers  and  other  critical  person- 
nel and  that.  In  addition.  2.000  sununer 
school  fellowships  be  offered  to  college  teach- 
ers and  graduates  who  wish  to  accelerate 
their  work  toward  the  doctorate. 

If  we  hope  to  Increase  the  supply  of  highly 
trained  teachers  and  other  critically  needed 
professional  personnel,  we  must  also  encour- 
age development  of  more  graduate  schools  of 
high  quality.  The  present  fellowship  pro- 
grams under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
other  agencies  provide  graduate  schools  with 
good  students  but.  except  for  coet  of  educa- 
tion payments  on  behalf  of  the  fellows, 
these  programs  do  not  provide  support  for 
needed  faculty,  facilities,  or  supplies.  Title 
n-E  would  authorize  grants  to  strengthen 
the  basic  educational  program  of  the  gradu- 
ate achools,  many  of  which  have  Inclined 
their  direction  to  absorb  research  funds  from 
the  Federal  Government  and  other  sources. 
These  graduate  school  grants  would  be  aimed 
particularly  at  strengthening  and  expanding 
centers  of  high-level  study  and  research  In 
areas  of  the  Nation  now  without  such  centers. 

In  1900.  there  were  11  States  In  which 
fewer  than  10  doctoral  degrees  were  awarded. 
In  four  of  these  States  no  doctorates  were 
awarded.  It  is  clear  that  the  187  Institutions 
conferring  such  degrees  are  not  distributed 
proportionally  throughout  the  Nation.  On 
the  contrary,  there  Is  a  high  degree  of  con- 
centration of  research  funds,  fellowships,  and 
degrees  awarded  in  fewer  than  30  graduate 
schools.  Only  29  graduate  schools  awarded 
more  than  100  doctor's  degrees  in  1960.  and 
in  the  decade  of  1950-60  these  29  Institutions 
awarded  66.2  percent  of  all  doctorates.  In- 
deed, approximately  55  percent  of  all  doc- 
toral degrees  are  awarded  by  some  20  uni- 
versities located  In  12  States. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  National  De- 
fense Educational  Act  title  is  to  develop  new 
and  expanded  graduate  programs.  Whereas 
62  percent  of  all  Federal  Government  fellow- 
ships were  awarded  to  students  in  25  institu- 
tions in  1960,  only  35  percent  of  National 
Defense  Bducation  Act  fellowships  went  to 
2S  institutions.  Our  success  in  developing 
language  and  area  centers  under  National 
Defense  Education  Act — may  I  have  the 
record  give  some  indication  of  the  scope  of 
this  admirable  program — has  also  shown  the 
practicality  of  this  "centers  approach"  to 
strengthen  new  graduate  programs  and  to 
increase  the  number  of  "strong"  graduate 
schools. 

Our  objective  in  title  II-E  is  75  strong 
graduate  centers.  The  proposal  before  you 
would  authorize  $40  million  for  fiscal  year 
1964  to  help  several  such  new  centers  to  get 
started  or  to  develop  embryonic  ones.  If 
each  were  ultimately  to  award  200  advanced 
degrees  annually,  these  centers  would  ac- 
count for  16,000  such  degrees.  The  remain- 
ing institutions  could  be  expected  to  Increase 
their  awards  so  that  we  might  at  least  de- 
velop a  ratio  of  1  docttural  degree  each  year 
for  each  10,000  persons  in  the  population — 
19,000  doctorates. 


Hew  centers  of  graduate  and  professional 
studies  will  do  much  more  than  provide 
trained  manpower  and  the  faculties  needed 
for  expansion  of  higher  education.  These 
centers  will  also  immeasurably  stimulate 
economic  development  and  will,  therefore, 
contribute  to  regional  and  national  goals 
of  I  economic  growth  and  diversification. 
I,  I  think,  is  clear  beyond  dispute  to  any- 
one who  has  observed  that  research  and  de- 
}pment  industries  locate  adjacent  to  our 
gr^at  institutions  of  higher  learning  and 
thkt  manufacturing  plants  soon  follow  in  the 
waike  of  research  and  development. 

[r.  CLARK.  I  hope  very  much  that 
tht  Senator  from  Oregon  will  be  agree- 
able to  accepting  this  amendment  and 
agreeing  to  take  it  to  conference.  I 
point  out  It  Is  practically  verbatim  from 
the  House -passed  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
conferred  with  members  of  the  commit- 
ted, and  a  majority  have  authorized  me 
to  accept  the  amendment  and  take  it  to 
coliference.  Therefore  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  adopt  the  amendment. 

trhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
to  the  committee  sunendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  long  enough  to  allow 
m^  to  send  to  the  desk  and  call  up  an- 
other clarifying  amendment? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unlanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  for 
thkt  purpose,  without  losing  my  right 
to  Ithe  floor.  I  assume  I  would  still  have 
th^  floor. 

trhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  another  amendment  to  the 
co^nmittee  amendment.  I  ask  that  the 
cleirk  not  read  it. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Morse  is 
as  follows: 

On  page  56,  line  8.  insert  the  following 
Imfnedlately  before  the  period:  ",  or  (E)  any 
facjllity  used  or  to  be  used  by  a  'school  of 
meidlclne',  "school  of  dentistry",  'school  of 
ostteopathy",  school  of  pharmacy',  "school  of 
optometry",  'school  of  podiatry",  'school  of 
nutslng",  or  'school  of  public  health",  as  de- 
fin^  in  section  724  of  the  Public  Health 
Sei^lce  Act." 

^r.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  restores  to  the  bill  the  pro- 
vision of  the  House  version  which  ex- 
cludes from  the  scope  of  the  provisions 
reletting  to  aid  for  construction  of  aca- 
demic facilities  any  facility  used  or  to  be 
used  by  a  school  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
ostjeopathy,  pharmacy,  optometry,  podi- 
atijy.  nursing,  or  public  health. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
av^id  the  possibility  of  any  duplication 
or  overlap  between  this  bill  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  recently  enacted  Health 
Professions  Educational  Assistance  Act 
of  1963  which  became  law  on  September 
24  of  this  year  as  Public  Law  88-129. 

I  should  like  to  make  clear,  Mr.  Pres- 
ideait,  that  it  is  intended  that  this  ex- 
clusionary provision  be  given  a  sensible 
rending  in  line  with  this  purpose.  For 
example,  the  mere  fact  that  classrooms 
or  I  laboratories  in  a  college  chemistry 


building  might  also  be  used  to  a  certain 
extent  but  not  primarily  by  medical 
students  of  a  university  of  which  the  col- 
lege is  a  part  would  not,  In  my  opinion, 
make  that  facility  a  "facility  used  or  to 
be  used  by  a  school  of  medicine"  within 
the  meaning  of  this  amendment  to  the 
bill. 

This  is  the  language  of  the  House  bill. 
It  is  needed  to  make  certain  that  we  are 
not  permitting  any  overlapping  or  du- 
plication, to  assure  that  we  are  not  pro- 
posing that  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation can  get  money  under  H.R.  12. 
which  is  now  law.  and  also  under  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  have  been  au- 
thorized by  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee to  have  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon to  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— personally  I  think  the  Senator's 
remarks  are  much  in  point.  Particu- 
larly, I  agree  it  ought  not  to  be  given 
too  strict  a  reading,  because  we  do  not 
want  any  duplication;  neither  do  we 
want  to  have  a  gap. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  correct.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  ProutyI  is 
not  present,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  Sen- 
ator, who  offered  the  language  of  the 
House  bill  today,  is  particularly  enthu- 
siastic in  regard  to  the  amendments 
which  have  been  adopted.  They  not 
only  clarify  the  bill  but  they  also  bring 
the  bill  much  more  in  line  with  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House.  I  urge  that 
the  amendment  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 


ORDER    FOR   RECESS   UNTIL    NOON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  today,  it   ^ 
take  a  recess  until  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT     OF     WATER     POLLU- 
TION CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  discussed  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  (Mr.  Dirksen]  and  with 
the  ranking  Members  on  both  sides  the 
possibilities  in  connection  with  consid- 
eration by  the  Senate  of  Calendar  No. 
534.  Senate  bill  649,  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as 
amended. 

Senators  will  recall  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session  today.  I  announced 
that  if  the  Senate  could  not  take  flnal 
action  today  on  the  pending  business, 
House  bill  6143.  to  authorize  assistance 
to  institutions  of  higher  education,  that 
bill  would  go  over  until  the  following 
Monday,  because  of  circimistances  be- 


yond the  control  of  any  of  us.  and  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
to  have  the  Senate  then  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  534,  Sen- 
ate bill  649,  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  and 
so  forth. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
that  bill,  in  order  to  have  the  committee 
amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Walters  in  the  chair).  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  649)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  as  amended,  to  establish  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration, to  increase  grants  for  con- 
struction of  municipal  sewage  treatment 
works  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
municipalities  and  others  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  combined  sewers,  to  authorize 
the  Issuance  of  regulations  to  aid  in  pre- 
venting, controlling,  and  abating  pollu- 
tion of  interstate  or  navigable  waters, 
and  for  other  purposes  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  with  amendments,  on  page  1. 
after  the  enacting  clause,  to  strike  out: 

That  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  (33  U.8.C.  466)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  1(b)  thereof  the  following  new 
subeeotion : 

"(c)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  positive  national  water  pollution  con- 
trol policy  of  keeping  waters  as  clean  as 
possible  as  opposed  to  the  negative  policy 
of  attempting  to  use  the  full  capacity  of 
such  waters  for  waste  assimilation." 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
That  (a)(1)  section  1  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution    Control    Act    (33    U.S.C.    466)    is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  '"Sec- 
tion 1."  a  new  subsection  (a)  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  en- 
hance the  quality  and  value  of  our  water 
resources  and  to  establish  a  national  policy 
for  the  prevention,  control,  and  abatement 
of  water  pollution." 

(2)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
-"redesignating     subsections      (a)      and      (b) 

thereof  as  (b)  and  (c),  respectively. 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  (as 
redesignated  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section )  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  of 
such  sentence  the  following:  "The  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (herein- 
after in  this  Act  called  the  Secretary)  shall 
administer  thU  Act  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  designated  by  him,  shall 
supervise  and  direct  the  head  of  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  created  by 
section  2  and  the  administration  of  all  other 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  related  to  water  pollu- 
tion. Such  Assistant  Secretary  shall  perform 
such  additional  fiinctlons  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe." 

(b)  Section  2  of  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  1  of  1953.  as  made  effective  April 
1,  1953,  by  Public  Law  83-18,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "two"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "three". 

On  page  3,  line  10,  after  the  word 
"through",  to  strike  out  "14"  and  insert 
"4  and  references  thereto":  in  line  11, 
after  the  word  "through",  to  strike  out 
"15"  and  insert  "5";  in  the  same  line, 
after  the  word  "respectively",  to  Insert 
"sections    5    through    9    as    sections    7 


through  11,  respectively,  sections  10 
through  14.  as  sections  13  through  17.  re- 
spectively,"; in  line  13.  after  the  amend- 
ment just  above  stated,  to  strike  out 
"and":  after  line  16,  to  strike  out: 

Sbc.  2.  There  is  is  hereby  created  within 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Wrtfare  a  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration  (herein  referred  to  as  the 
"Administration").  The  Administration 
shaU  be  headed  by  a  Commissioner  of  Water 
Pollution  Control  (herein  referred  to  as  the 
"Commissioner").  The  Commlasloner  shall 
administer  this  Act  through  the  Administra- 
tion under  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
the  SecreUry  of  Health.  Bducation.  and  Wel- 
fare and  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  designated  by  the 
Secretary.  The  Commissioner  and  such  other 
professional,  technical,  and  clerical  assistance 
as  may  be  necessary  to  discharge  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Administration  shall  be 
provided  from  the  pe«)nnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
Sec.  2.  Effective  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  there  la  created 
within  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  a  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Con- 
trol Administration  (hereinafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "Administration'").     The 
head   of    the   Administration    shaU    be    ap- 
pointed, and  his  compensation  fixed,  by  the 
Secretary,  and  shaU.  through  the  Administra- 
tion, administer  sections  3.  4.  10.  and  11  of 
this  Act  and  such  other  provisions  at  this 
Act   as    the    Secretary   may    prescribe.     The 
head  of  the  Administration  may.  In  addition 
to  regiilar  staff  of  the  Administration,  which 
shall  be  initially  provided  from  personnel  of 
the  Department,  obtain  from  within  the  De- 
partment or  otherwise  as  authorized  by  law, 
such  professional,  technical,  and  clerical  as- 
sistance as  may  be  necessary  to  discharge  the 
Administration "8  functions  and  may  for  that 
purfKKe  use  funds  available  for  carrying  out 
such  functions. 

On  page  4,  after  line  22,  to  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

Sic.  3.  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  section  redesignated  as 
section  5  a  new  section  fallows. 


"OftANTS    FOR    RESEABCH    ANT)    DEVELOPHKUT 

"Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  State,  municipality,  or 
Intermuniclpal  or  Interstate  agency  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  In  the  development  of 
any  project  which  will  demonstrate  a  new 
or  Improved  method  of  controlling  the  dis- 
charge Into  any  waters  of  untreated  or  in- 
adequately treated  sewage  or  other  waste 
from  sewers  which  carry  storm  water  or  both 
storm  wa*er  and  sewage  or  other  wastes,  and 
for  the  pxirpose  of  reports,  plans,  and  speci- 
flcations  In  connection  therewith. 

"Federal  grants  under  this  section  shall 
be  subject  to  the  following  limitations:  (1) 
No  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project  pur- 
suant to  this  section  unless  such  project 
shall  have  been  approved  by  an  appropriate 
State  water  pollution  control  agency  or 
agencies  and  by  the  Secretary;  (2)  no  grant 
shall  be  made  for  any  project  in  an  amount 
exceeding  50  per  centum  of  the  estimated 
reasonable  cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary;  (3)  no  grant  shall  be  made  for 
any  project  under  this  section  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  project  will 
serve  as  a  useful  demonstration  of  a  new  or 
improved  method  of  controlling  the  dis- 
charge into  any  water  of  untreated  or  in- 
adequately treated  sewage  or  other  waste 
from  sewers  which  carry  storm  water  or 
both  storm  water  and  sewage  or  other 
wastes. 

"There  are  hereby  authorized   to  be   ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 


30.  1064,  and  for  each  of  the  next  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  the  sum  of  $20,000,000 
per  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  under  this  section.  Bums  so  appro- 
priated iball  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. No  grants  shall  be  made  for  any 
project  In  an  amount  exceeding  5  per  centum 
of  the  total  amount  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion in  any  one  fiscal  year."' 

On  page  6.  at  the  beginning  of  line 
11.  to  change  the  section  number  from 
"3"  to  "4";  in  line  13.  after  the  word 
"section",  to  strike  out  "7"  and  insert 
"8":  in  line  16.  after  the  word  "section", 
to  strike  out  "7"  and  insert  "8";  after 
line  18.  to  insert: 

(c)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  redesignated 
section  8  U  redesignated  as  subsection  (g) 
thereof  and  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowing  new  sentence:  "Ttie 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect 
to  the  labor  staindards  specified  In  this  sub- 
section, the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
(15  FR.  3176.  64  Stat.  1267;  8  UjS.C.  1S8Z-15) 
and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  IS.  1984.  as 
amended   (48  Stat.  948;  40  UJS.C.  276(c))." 

On  page  7.  at  the  beginning  of  line  3, 
to  strike  out  "(c)"  and  insert  "(d)"; 
in  the  same  line,  after  the  word  "sec- 
tion", to  strike  out  "7"  and  insert  "8"; 
in  Une  4,  after  the  word  "by",  to  Insert 
"inserting  therein,  immediately  after 
subsection  (e)  thereof,  the  following  new 
subsection":  in  line  5.  after  the  amend- 
ment just  above  stated,  to  strike  out 
"adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections:";  after  line  6,  to 
strikeout: 

(g)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  any  State,  municipality,  or  inter- 
municlpal or  Interstate  agency  for  separation 
of  combined  sewers  which  carry  both  storm 
water  and  sewage  or  other  wastes  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection  to 
prevent  the  discharge  of  untreated  or  In- 
adequately treated  sewage  or  other  waste 
into  any  water,  and  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
port*, plans,  and  specifications  In  connection 
therewith. 

Federal    grants   under   this    section   shall 
be  subject  to  the  following  limitations:   (1) 
No  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project  pur- 
suant to  this  subsecUon  unless  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  storm  drainage  In  connec- 
tion therewith  shaU  have  been  submitted  by 
the  applicant  to  the  appropriate  State  water 
poUutlon  control  agency  or  agencies  and  to 
the  Secretary  and  unless  such  project  shall 
have    been    approved    by    such    appropriate 
State    water    pollution    control    agency    or 
agencies  and   by   the   Secretary  and  \inless 
such  project  Is  Included  In  a  comprehensive 
program   developed   pursuant   to    this    Act; 
(2)  no  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project 
m  an  amount  exceeding  30  per  centum  of 
the    estimated    reasonable    cost   thereof    as 
determined  by  the  Secretary;    (3)   no  grant 
ShaU   be  made  for  any  project  under   this 
subsection    untU    the    appUcant    has    made 
provision   satisfactory   to  the   Secretary  for 
assuring  proper  and  efficient  operation  and 
maintenance  of   the  separated   sewers   after 
completion  of  the  construction  thereof;   (4) 
no  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project  under 
this    subsection    unless    such    project    is    in 
conformity  with  the  State  water  pollution 
control    plan    submitted    pursuant    to    the 
provisions  of  section  6  and  has  been  certified 
by  the  State  water  poUutlon  control  agency 
as    enUtled    to   priority   over    other    eligible 
projects  on  the  beaU  of  financial  as  weU  as 
water  pollution  control  ZMeds. 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1964  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
the  "sum  of  $100,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for 
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the  purpoM  of  nuiking  graaU  under  thle 
Bubeectlon.  8uma  n  approprUted  ehaU  re- 
nuOn  ftTallable  unUl  expended. 

The  proTl«lon»  of  lubeectioiie  (c>.  (e) ,  and 
(fl  of  this  Mction  shAll  be  and  are  hereby 
made  appUeable  to  and  foe  the  purpoaee 
of  thla  aubeectlon  except  that  the  provteo 
contained  In  subsection  (c)  shall  not  be 
thus  applicable. 

On  page  8,  at  the  beginning  of  line  24, 
to  strike  out  "(h)"  and  insert  "(f)";  on 
page  9.  line  6.  after  the  word  "area",  to 
strike  out  "which  has  been  defined  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  a  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area  and"";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  13.  to  insert: 

Por  the  purpoaee  of  this  subaectlon.  the 
term  "metropolitan  area"  means  either  (1)  a 
standard  metropolitan  sUtlatlcal  area  aa 
defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  except 
&s  may  be  determined  by  the  President  or 
by  the  Bxireau  of  the  Budget  as  not  being 
appropriate  for  the  purpoees  hereof,  or  (3) 
any  tirban  area.  Including  thoee  surrounding 
areas  that  form  an  economic  and  socially  re- 
lated region,  taking  Into  consideration  such 
factors  as  present  and  future  pc^mlatlon 
trends  and  patterns  of  urban  growth,  loca- 
tion of  transportation  facilities  and  systems, 
and  distribution  of  Industrial,  commercial, 
residential,  governmental.  Institutional,  and 
other  activities,  which  In  the  opinion  of  the 
President  or  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  lends 
itself  as  being  appropriate  for  the  purposes 
hereof. 

On  page  10,  sifter  line  3,  to  strike  out: 
Sic.  4.  The  section  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  (Control  Act  herein  redesignated  as 
section  9  la  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (i)  as  subsection  (J)  and  inserting 
after  subsection   (h)    the  following: 

"(1)  In  order  to  aid  In  preventing,  con- 
trolling, and  abating  pollution  of  Interstate 
or  navigable  waters  In  or  adjacent  to  any 
State  or  States  which  will  or  Is  likely  to  en- 
danger the  health  or  welfare  of  any  persons, 
and  to  protect  Industries  dependent  on  clean 
water  such  as  the  commercial  shellfish  and 
fishing  Industries,  the  Secretary  shall,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  public  bearing  and  In 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  with  other  affected  Federal,  State, 
and  local  Interests,  Issue  regulations  setting 
forth  (a)  standards  of  quality  to  be  appli- 
cable to  such  Interstate  or  navigable  waters 
and  (b)  the  type,  volume,  or  strength  of 
matter  permitted  to  be  discharged  directly 
into  Interstate  or  navigable  waters  or  reach- 
ing such  waters  after  discharge  Into  a  tribu- 
tary of  such  waters.  Such  standards  of 
quality  and  of  matter  discharged  shall  be 
based  on  present  and  future  uses  of  Inter- 
state or  navigable  waters  for  public  water 
supplies,  propagation  of  fish  and  aquatic 
life  and  wildlife,  recreational  purposes,  and 
agricultural,  industrial,  and  other  legitimate 
uses.  The  alteration  of  the  physical,  chemi- 
cal, or  biological  properties  of  such  Interstate 
or  navigable  waters  or  the  placing  of  matter 
In  such  waters  In  violation  of  regulations 
Issued  under  this  subsection  Is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  a  public  nuisance  and  subject 
to  abatement  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall 
prevent  the  application  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section  to  any  case  to  which  they  would 
otherwise  be  applicable. 

On  page  11.  after  line  9,  to  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows : 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Redesignated  section  10  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  la 
amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (c) 
through  (1)  as  subsections  (d)  through  (J). 

(b)  Such  redesignated  section  10  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  la  fur- 


ther amended  by  tnserUng  after  subsection 
(b)  the  following: 

"(e)(1)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  tl^  Act,  the  Secretary  may.  after  reason- 
able notice  and  public  hearing  and  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  with  other  Federal  agencies,  with  State 
and  Interstate  water  pollution  control  agen- 
cies, and  with  municipalities  and  industries 
Involved,  prepare  regvilatlons  setting  forth 
standards  of  water  quality  to  be  applicable 
to  interstate  waters  or  portions  thereof. 

"(8)  The  Secretary  shall  also  call  such  a 
public  hearing  on  his  own  motion  or  when 
petitioned  to  do  so  by  the  Governor  of  any 
State  subject  to  or  affected  by  the  water 
quaQty  standards  set  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section for  the  pmpose  of  considering  a  revi- 
sion i  in  such  standards. 

"(8)  Such  standards  of  quality  ahaU  be 
such  as  to  protect  the  public  health  and  wel- 
fare and  serve  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  In 
establishing  standards  designed  to  enhance 
the  quality  of  such  waters,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  Into  consideration  their  use  and 
value  for  public  water  supplies,  propagation 
of  Ijsh  and  wildlife,  recreational  purposes, 
and  lagrlcultural.  Industrial,  and  other  legiti- 
mate uses. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  the 
standards  pursuant  to  this  subsection  with 
respect  to  any  waters  only  If.  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  after  being  requested  by  the 
Secretary  to  do  so,  the  appropriate  States 
and  interstate  agencies  have  not  developed 
standards  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  con- 
sistent with  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection 
and :  applicable  to  such  Interstate  waters  or 
porQlons  thereof. 

"(5)  The  discharge  of  matter  Into  such 
interstate  waters,  which  reduces  the  quality 
of  such  waters  below  the  water  quality 
standards  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection 
or  established  by  the  appropriate  State  or 
interstate  sigencles  consistent  with  paragraph 
(3)  !of  this  subsection  (whether  the  matter 
causing  or  contributing  to  such  reduction 
is  discharged  directly  Into  such  waters  or 
reac}hes  such  waters  after  discharge  Into  trib- 
utaries of  such  waters).  Is  subject  to  abate- 
medt  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
thla  section. 

"j6)  Nothing  Ln  this  subsection  shall  (a) 
pretent  the  application  of  this  section  to  any 
cas^  to  which  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
woilld  otherwise  be  applicable,  or  (b)  ex- 
tend Federal  Jurisdiction  over  water  not 
otherwise  authorized  by  this  Act." 

(4)  Paragraph  (1)  of  redesignated  sub- 
sec  Aon  (d)  of  the  section  of  the  Federal 
Wafler  Pollution  Control  Act  herein  redeslg- 
nat*d  as  section  10  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  final  period  after  the  third  sentence 
of  Such  subsection  and  Inserting  the  follow- 
ing-In  lieu  thereof:  ":  or  he  finds  that  sub- 
staitlal  economic  Injury  results  from  the 
Inability  to  market  shellfish  or  shellfish 
products  in  Interstate  commerce  because  of 
pollution  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  and 
act^n  of  Federal,  State,  or  local  authorities." 

(|l)  Redesignated  subsection  (h)  of  the 
sectilon  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  herein  redesignated  as  section  10  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  word  "practi- 
cability" in  the  second  sentence  thereof,  the 
works  "of  complying  with  such  standards  as 
maybe  applicable". 

On  page  13.  after  line  22,  to  insert  a 
ne^;^  section,  as  follows: 

Sfec.  6.  The  section  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  herein  redesignated  as 
section  11  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)" 
aft^r  "Sxc.  11."  and  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
of  aluch  section  the  following: 

"j[b)  In  order  to  control  water  pollution 
whiph  may  endanger  the  health  or  welfare 
of  fny  persons,  any  Federal  department  or 


agency  having  Jurisdiction  over  any  build- 
ing. Installation,  or  other  property  shall,  be- 
fore discharging  any  matter  Into  the  waters 
of  the  United  States.  obUln  a  permit  from 
the  Secretary  for  the  disposal  of  such  mat- 
ter, such  permits  to  be  Issued  for  a  specified 
period  of  time  to  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  subject  to  revocation  If  the  Secre- 
tary finds  pollution  Is  endangering  the  health 
and  welfare  of  any  persons  or  otherwise  vio- 
lating standards  of  water  quality  promul- 
gated or  otherwise  established  in  accordance 
with  secUon  10  of  this  Act.  In  connection 
with  the  Issuance  of  such  permits,  there 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  such 
plans,  specifications,  and  other  information 
as  he  deems  relevant  thereto  and  under  such 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  rep>ort  each  January  to  the  Con- 
gress the  status  of  such  permits  and  com- 
pliance therewith." 

On  page  14.  after  line  20,  to  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  7.  The  section  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  hereinbefore  redesig- 
nated as  section  13  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(d)  Each  recipient  of  assistance  under 
this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe.  Including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  disposi- 
tion by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of  such 
assistance,  the  total  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  In  connection  with  which  such 
asslstE^ce  Is  given  or  used,  and  the  amount 
of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effec- 
tive audit. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly  au- 
thorized representatives,  shall  have  access  for 
the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to  any 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of  the 
recipients  that  are  pertinent  to  the  grants 
received  under  this  Act." 

On  page  15,  after  line  14,  to  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  8.  Following  redesignated  section  11  of 
such  Act  there  Is  Included  the  following  new 
section: 

"Synthetic  detergents 

"Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
surface  and  underground  waters  In  the 
United  States  are  being  polluted  through  the 
ever-increasing  discharge  Into  such  waters 
of  synthetic  detergents  which  decompose 
slowly  or  do  not  decompose  at  all.  The  Con- 
gress further  finds  that  to  prevent  the  fur- 
ther pollution  of  such  waters  In  the  public 
Interest  It  Is  necessary  to  assxire  that  the 
composition  of  detergents  which  may  even- 
tually be  discharged  Into  such  waters  and 
which  are  offered  for  Introduction  or  delivery 
Into  Interstate  commerce  In  the  United 
States  or  Imported  Into  the  United  States 
will  not  cause  or  contribute  to  such  pol- 
lution. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  the 
continued  efforts  to  develop  detergents 
which  win  decompose  quickly  and  com- 
pletely after  use  and  to  this  end  shall  main- 
tain liaison  with  the  manufacturers  of  de- 
tergents and  of  products  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  detergents.  For  this  purpose,  he 
shall  appoint  a  technical  committee,  whose 
membership  shall  consist  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  representatives  of  the  Department  and 
of  the  soap  and  detergents  manufacturing 
Industry.  The  Committee  shall  meet  from 
time  to  time  at  the  call  of  the  Secretary  to 
evaluate  progress  In  the  development  of  such 
decomposable  detergents  and  to  develop  and 
recommend  standards  of  decomposablUty  for 
detergents. 
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"(c)  The  sUndards  of  decomposablUty 
recommended  by  the  Committee  shall  be 
based  on  the  latest  scientific  and  technical 
knowledge  avaUable  with  respect  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  (foreign  or  domesUc)  detergents 
and  the  operation  of  sewage  treatment  sys- 
tems which  win  assure  that  detergents  con- 
forming to  such  standards  wlU  decompose 
reasonably  quickly  and  completely  after  use. 
and  including  specific  methods  by  which  de- 
tergente  shall  be  tested  to  determine  If  they 
conform   to  such   standards. 

"(d)  On  or  before  January  1.  1965,  and  on 
June  30.  1968.  the  Secretary  shaU  report  to 
the  Congress  on  measures  taken  toward  the 
resolution  of  the  detergent  pollution  prob- 
lem including  (A)  occurrence  of  poliutlo'i 
of  surface  and  underground  waters  attribut- 
able to  the  discharge  of  synthetic  deter- 
gents- (B)  the  manufactxire.  Importation, 
and  sale  of  synthetic  detergents  in  the  United 
SUtes-  (C)  standards  of  decomposablUty  for 
detergents  based  on  the  reconunendatlons 
of  the  technical  committee:  (D)  the  nature 
of  delays.  If  any.  being  encountered  In  the 
development  of  detergents  which  wUl  con- 
form to  the  standards  referred  to  In  (C) ;  and 
(E)  his  recommendations  for  additional 
legislation.  If  necessary,  to  regulate  the  com- 
position of  detergenU  In  order  to  prevent, 
control,  and  abate  pollution  resulting  from 
their  manufacture,  sale,  and  use. 

"(e)  When  the  Committee  has  recom- 
mended standards  of  decomposablUty  and 
has  certified  to  the  Secretary  that  a  deter- 
gent or  detergents  conforming  to  the  recom- 
mended standards  are  generally  available  to 
the  manufacturers  of  detergents,  the  Secre- 
tary may  if  he  concurs  In  the  findings  of 
the  Comiiilttee  and.  after  providing  an  ap- 
propriate opportunity  for  comments  on  such 
proposed  standards  of  decomposablUty, 
promulgate  such  standards  and  establish 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  necessary 
to  prevent  the  transportation  or  sale  In 
interstate  commerce  of  detergents  not  meet- 
ing the  standards  of  decomposablUty.  Such 
rules  and  regulations  shaU  take  effect  on 
December  31,  1965.  or  six  months  after  the 
issuance   of    such  regulations,  whichever   is 

"(f)  The  SecreUry  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  Jointly  promulgate  rules  and  regu- 
lations that  prohibit  the  importation  of  any 
detergent  or  detergents  which  faU  to  meet 
the  standards  of  decomposablUty  as  estab- 
lished herein. 

"(g)  All  action  taken  under  this  section 
for  the  adoption  of  standards  and  the  pro- 
mulgation of  rules  and  regulations  shall  be 
taken  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act." 

And.  on  page  18.  after  line  11,  to  insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec  9.  (a)  Section  7(f)  (6)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  that  section 
is  redesignated  by  this  Act.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  6(b)  (4)"  as  contained 
therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 8(b)  (4)". 

(b)  Section  8  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act.  as  that  section  is  redesig- 
nated by  this  Act.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  5"  as  contained  therein  and  In- 
serting m  Ueu  thereof  "section  7". 

(c)  Section  10(b)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  as  that  section  Is  re- 
designated by  this  Act.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "subsection  (g) "  as  contained  therein 
and    inserting    in    Ueu    thereof    "subsection 

(h)". 

(d)  Section  10(1)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  as  that  section  Is 
redesignated  by  this  Act.  Is  amended  by  strUc- 
ing  out  "subsection  (e) "  as  contained  therein 
and  InserUng  In  Ueu  thereof  "subsection 
(f)". 
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(e)  Section  11(a)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  as  that  section  U  re- 
designated by  this  Act.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  8(c)(3)"  as  contained 
therein  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "section 
10(d)  (3)"  and  by  striking  out  "section  8(e)" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "section  10(f)  ". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Thp.t  (a)  (1) 
section  1  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  466)  U  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  words  "Section  1."  a  new 
subsection  (a)  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  purpose  of  tihls  Act  Is  to  enhance 
the  quality  and  value  of  oiu-  water  resources 
and  to  establish  a  national  policy  for  the 
prevention,  control,  and  abatement  of  water 
pollution."  J  J   w„ 

(2)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
redesignating  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  there- 
of as  (b)  and  (c).  respectively. 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  (as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion) Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence  thereof  and  inserting  In  Ueu  of 
such  sentence  the  following:  "The  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
(hereinafter  in  this  Act  called  the  'Secre- 
tary') ShaU  administer  this  Act  and.  with 
the  assUtance  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  designated 
by  him.  shall  supervise  and  direct  the  head 
of  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion created  by  section  2  and  the  administra- 
tion of  all  other  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
related  to  water  pollution.  Such  Assistant 
Secretary  shall  perform  such  additional 
functions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

(b)  Section  2  of  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  1  of  1953.  as  made  effective  April 
1  1953  by  Public  Law  83-13.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "two"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "three". 

Sec.  2.  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by 
redesignating  sections  2  through  4  and  refer- 
ences thereto,  as  sections  3  through  5.  re- 
spectively, sections  5  through  9  as  sections  7 
through  11.  respectively,  sections  10  through 
14  as  sections  13  through  17.  respectively, 
by  inserting  after  section  1  the  following 
new  section 


"FEDERAL    WATER    POLLUTION    CONTKOL    AD- 
MINISTRATION 

"Sec.  2.  Effective  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  there  Is  created 
within   the   Department   of    Health.   Educa- 
tion  and  Welfare  a  Federal  Water  PoUutlon 
Control  Administration  (hereinafter  In  this 
Act   referred    to    as    the    'Administration'). 
The  head  of  the  Administration  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, and  his  compensation  fixed,  by  the 
Secretary,  and  shall,  through  the  Adminis- 
tration, administer  sections  3.  4.  10.  and  11 
of   this   Act   and   such   other  provisions  of 
this  Act  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.    The 
head  of  the  Administration  may.  in  addition 
to  regvdar  staff  of  the  Administration,  which 
shall   be   initially   provided   from   personnel 
of  the  Department,  obtain,  from  within  the 
Department  or  otherwise  as   authorized  by 
law.  such  professional,  technical,  and  cleri- 
cal assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  dis- 
charge the   Administration's  functions  and 
may  for  that  purpose  use  funds   available 
for  carrying  out  such  functions." 

Sec.  3.  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  section  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 5  a  new  section  as  follows : 

"GRANTS    rOR    RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

"Sec  6.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  SUte.  municipality,  or 
intermunlclpal  or  interstate  agency  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  In  the  development  of 
any  project  which  wUl  demonstrate  a  new 


or  Improved  method  of  controUlng  the  dis- 
charge Into  any  waters  of  untreated  or  In- 
adequately treated  sewage  ot  other  waste 
from  sewers  which  carry  storm  water  or  both 
storm  water  and  sewage  or  other  wastes,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  reports.  pUns.  and  speci- 
fications In  connection  therewith. 

"Federal  grants  under  this  section  shall 
be  subject  to  the  following  limitations:   (1) 
No  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project  pur- 
suant to   this  section   unless   such   project 
ShaU  have  been  approved  by  an  approprUte 
State  water  poUutlon  control  agency  or  agen- 
cies and  by  the  Secretary;  (2)  no  grant  shaU 
be  made  for  any  project  In  an  amount  ex- 
ceeding 50  per  centum  of  the  estimated  rea- 
sonable cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary:    (3)    no  grant  shaU  be  made   for 
any    project  under   this  section    unless   the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  project  will 
serve  as  a  useful  demonstraUon  of  a  new  or 
improved    method    of    controUlng    the    dis- 
charge into  any  water  of  untreated  or  In- 
adequately  treated   sewage   or    other   wast* 
from  sewers  which  carry  storm  water  or  both 
storm  water  and  sewage  or  other  wastes. 

"There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1964  and  for  each  of  the  next  three  succeed- 
inrflscal  years,  the  sum  of  $20,000,000  per 
fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  section.  Sums  so  appropriated 
shall  remain  available  until  expended  No 
grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project  In  an 
Imount  exceeding  &  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  authorized  by  this  secUon  In  any 
one  fiscal  year." 

SEC    4    (a)   Clause   (2)    of  subsection   (b) 
of  the  section  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion control  Act  herein  redeslgnatedas  sec- 
tion 8  is  amended  by  striking  out    $60W)00. 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof    $1,000,000    . 

(b)  The  second  proviso  In  clause   (2)    or 
subsection  (b)   of  such  redesignated  secUon 
8  is  amended  by  striking  out     $2,400,000. 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$4,000,000, 

(c)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  redesignated 
section  8  Is  redesignated  as  subsecUon  (g) 
thereof  and  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sentence:  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect 
to  the  labor  standards  specified  In  this  sub- 
secUon. the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  Ui  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14 
of  1950  (15  TR.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267;  5  U.S.C. 
133Z-15)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June 
13.  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  948;  40  VS.C. 

276(c))." 

(d)  Such  redesignated  section  8  Is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  therein.  Immediately 
after  subsection  (e)  thereof,  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(f)    Notwithstanding     any     other     provi- 
sions of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  In- 
crease the  amount  of  a  grant  by  10  per  cen- 
ttim  for  any  project  which  has  been  certified 
to  him  by  an  official  Stete.  metropolitan,  or 
regional  planning  agency  empowered  under 
State  or  local  laws  or  Interstate  compact  to 
perform  metropolitan  or  regional  planning 
for   a  metropolitan   area  within   which   the 
assistance  Is  to  be  used,  or  other  agency  or 
instrumentality    designated    for    such    piir- 
poses  by  the  Governw  (or  Governors  In  the 
case   of    interstate    planning)    as    being    In 
conformity  with  the  comprehensive  plan  de- 
veloped or  m  process  of  development  for  such 
metropoUUn  area.    For  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection,    the    term     'metropoUtan     area 
means  either   (1)    a  standard   metropolitan 
statistical  area  as  defined  by  the  Bureau  at 
the   Budget,  except  as   may   be  determined 
by  the  President  or  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  as  not  beUig  appropriate  for  the  pur- 
poses hereof,  or  (2)  any  urban  area,  includ- 
ing those  surrounding  areas  that  form  an 
economic  and  socially  related  region,  taking 
into  consideration  such  factors  as  present 
and  future  population  trends  and  patterns 
of  urban  growth,  location  of  transporUtlon 
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facilities  and  Bystems.  and  dlstrllmtlon  of 
Industrial,  commercial,  residential,  govern- 
mental, InRtltutlonal.  and  other  actlTltles. 
which  m  the  opinion  of  the  President  or  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  lends  ItaeK  u  being 
appropriate  for  the  purpoees  hereof." 

Sk:.  6.  <*)  Redesignated  section  10  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Is 
amended  by  redeelgnaUng  subeectlons  (c) 
through  (1)  aa  subeectlons  (d)  through  (J). 

(b>  3a«h  redesignated  section  10  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  Inserting  after  subsection 
(b)  the  following: 

"(c)(1)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  thla  Act.  the  Secretary  may,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  public  hearing  and  In  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
with  other  Federal  agencies,  with  State  and 
Interstate  water  pollution  control  agencies, 
and  with  municipalities  and  Industries  In- 
volved, prepare  regulations  setting  forth 
standards  of  water  quality  to  be  applicable  to 
Interstate  waters  or  portions  thereof. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  also  call  such  a 
public  hearing  on  his  own  motion  or  when 
jjetltloned  to  do  so  by  the  Governor  of  any 
State  subject  to  or  affected  by  the  water 
quality  standards  set  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section for  the  purpose  of  considering  a  re- 
vision In  such  standards. 

"(3)  Such  standards  of  quality  shall  be 
■uch  as  to  protect  the  public  health  and  wel- 
fare and  serve  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  In 
establishing  standards  designed  to  enhance 
the  quality  of  such  waters,  the  Secretary  shall 
take  Into  consideration  their  use  and  value 
for  public  water  supplies,  propagation  of  fish 
and  wildlife,  recreational  purposes,  and  agri- 
cultural, Industrial,  and  other  legitimate 
uses. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  the 
standards  pxirsuant  to  this  subsection  with 
respect  to  any  waters  only  If.  within  a  reason- 
able time  after  being  requested  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  do  so,  the  apjjroprlate  States  and 
interstate  agencies  have  not  developed 
standards  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  con- 
sistent with  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subeectlon 
and  applicable  to  such  interstate  waters  or 
portions  thereof, 

"(5)  The  discharge  of  matter  Into  such 
Interstate  waters,  which  reduces  the  -quality 
of  such  waters  below  the  water  quality 
stemdards  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection  or 
established  by  the  appropriate  State  or  Inter- 
state agencies  consistent  with  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subeectlon  (whether  the  matter 
causing  or  contributing  to  such  reduction 
is  discharged  directly  Into  such  waters  or 
reaches  such  waters  after  dlscarge  Into  tribu- 
taries of  such  waters),  la  subject  to  abate- 
ment In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

"(6)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  (a) 
prevent  the  application  of  this  section  to 
any  case  to  which  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion would  otherwise  be  applicable,  or  (b) 
extend  Federal  Jurisdiction  over  water  not 
otherwise  authorized  by  this  Act." 

(c)  Paragraph  (1)  of  redesignated  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  the  section  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  herein  redesignated 
as  section  10  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
final  period  after  the  third  sentence  of  such 
subsection  and  inserting  the  following  In  lieu 
thereof:  ";  or  he  finds  that  substantial  eco- 
nomic lnj\iry  results  from  the  Inability  to 
market  shellfish  or  shellfish  products  In  In- 
terstate conunerce  because  of  pollution  re- 
ferred to  in  subeectlon  (a)  and  action  of 
Federal,  State,  or  local  authorities." 

<d)  Redesignated  subsection  (h)  of  the 
section  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  herein  redesignated  as  section  10 
U  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  word  "prac- 
ticability" In  the  second  sentence  thereof, 
the  words  "of  compljrlng  with  such  standards 
as  may  be  applicable". 

Sec.  6.  The  section  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution   Control   Act   herein    redesignated 


aa  section  11  Is  amended  by  Inserting  '*(a)" 
after  "Skj.  11."  and  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
of  such  section  the  following: 

"(b)  In  order  to  control  water  pollution 
wtilch  may  endanger  the  health  or  welfare 
of  any  persons,  Einy  Federal  department  or 
a^ncy  having  Jurisdiction  over  any  bulld- 
Img.  Installation,  or  other  property  shall,  be- 
fore discharging  any  matter  Into  the  waters 
ot  the  United  States,  obtain  a  permit  from 
the  Secretary  for  the  disposal  of  such  matter, 
s\|ch  permits  to  be  Issued  for  a  specified  pe- 
rli)d  of  time  to  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
and  subject  to  revocation  If  the  Secre- 

ry  finds  pollution  Is  endangering  the  health 
ai>d  welfare  of  any  persons  or  otherwise 
vtolatlng  standards  of  water  quality  promul- 
gated or  otherwise  established  In  accordance 
with  section  10  of  this  Act.  In  connection 
with  the  Issuance  of  such  permits,  there  shall 
b*  submitted  to  the  Secretary  such  plans, 
specifications,  and  other  Information  as  he 
dfems  relevant  thereto  and  under  such  con- 
ditions as  he  may  prescribe.  The  Secretary 
shall  report  each  January  to  the  Congress 
the  statvis  of  such  permits  and  compliance 
therewith." 

Skc.  7.  The  section  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  hereinbefore  redesig- 
nated as  section  13  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
sQctlons : 

"(d)  Each  recipient  of  assistance  under 
this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe.  Including  records  which 
fully  disclose  the  amount  and  disposition  by 
sijch  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of  such  asslst- 
apc«.  the  total  cost  of  the  project  or  under- 
taking In  connection  with  which  such  asslst- 
ahce  Is  given  or  used,  and  the  amount  of 
tftat  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  supplied  by  other  sovu"ces,  and 
sifich  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effec- 
tive audit. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
aiid  Welfare  and  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly  au- 
thorized representatives,  shall  have  access 
f^r  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to 

ly  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of 

lie    recipients    that    are    pertinent    to    the 

rants  received  under  this  Act." 

'  S*c.  8.  Following  redesignated  section  11 
of  such  Act  there  Is  Included  the  following 
njew  section: 

"STNTHgnc    DmaCENTS 

!  "Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
surface  and  underground  waters  In  the 
United  States  axe  being  polluted  through  the 
eirer- In  creasing  discharge  Into  such  waters 
ck  synthetic  detergents  which  decompose 
slowly  or  do  not  decompose  at  all.  The  Con- 
gress further  finds  that  to  prevent  the  ftu-- 
ther  pollution  of  such  waters  in  the  public 
Uiterest  it  is  necessary  to  assure  that  the 
composition  of  detergents  which  may  even- 
tually be  discharged  into  such  waters  and 
\«hlch  are  offered  for  introduction  or  dellv- 
ei-y  Into  Interstate  commerce  In  the  United 
aitates  or  Imported  Into  the  United  States 
Win  not  cause  or  contribute  to  such  pollu- 
tion. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  the 
continued  efforts  to  develop  detergents  which 
^111  decompose  qxilckly  and  completely  after 
vme  and  to  this  end  shall  maintain  liaison 
\»lth  the  manufacturers  of  detergents  and 
of  products  used  in  the  manufacture  of  de- 
tergents. For  this  purpose,  he  shall  appoint 
a\  technical  committee,  whose  membership 
shall  consist  of  an  equal  number  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  and  of  the  soap 
atid  detergents  manufacturing  industry. 
Ifhe  Committee  shall  meet  from  time  to  time 
sk  the  caU  of  the  Secretary  to  evaluate  prog- 
ress in  the  development  of  such  decomposa- 
Ule  detergents  and  to  develop  and  recom- 
mend standards  of  decomposablllty  for 
detergents. 

"(c)  The  standards  of  decomposablllty 
recommended    by   the    Committee    shall   be 


based  on  the  latest  scientific  and  technical 
knowledge  available  with  respect  to  the 
manufacture  of  (foreign  or  domestic)  deter- 
gents and  the  operation  of  sewage  treatment 
systems,  which  will  assiu^  that  detergents 
conforming  to  such  standards  will  decom- 
pose reasonably  quickly  and  completely  after 
use,  and  Including  specific  methods  by  which 
detergents  shall  be  tested  to  determine  if 
they  conform  to  such  standards. 

"(d)  On  or  before  January  1,  1965,  and 
on  June  30,  1965,  the  Secretary  shall  report 
to  the  Congress  on  measures  taken  toward 
the  resolution  of  the  detergent  pollution 
problem  including  (A)  occurrence  of  pollu- 
tion of  surface  and  underground  waters  at- 
tributable to  the  discharge  of  synthetic  de- 
tergents; (B)  the  manufacture,  importation, 
and  sale  of  synthetic  detergents  In  the 
United  States;  (C)  stardards  of  decom- 
posablllty for  detergents,  based  on  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  technical  committee; 
(D)  the  nature  of  delays.  If  any,  being 
encountered  in  the  development  of  deter-  - 
gents  which  will  conform  to  the  standards 
referred  to  In  (C) ;  and  (E)  his  recommenda- 
tions for  additional  legislation.  If  necessary, 
to  regulate  the  composition  of  detergents  In 
order  to  prevent,  control,  and  abate  pollu- 
tion resulting  from  their  manufacture,  sale, 
and  use. 

"(e)  When  the  Committee  has  recom- 
mended standards  of  decomposablllty  and 
has  certified  to  the  Secretary  that  a  deter- 
gent lt  detergents  conforming  to  the  recom- 
mended standards  are  generally  available  to 
the  manufacturers  of  detergents,  the  Secre- 
tary may.  If  he  concvirs  In  the  findings  of  the 
Committee  and,  after  providing  an  appro- 
priate opportunity  for  comments  on  such 
proposed  standards  of  decomposablllty,  pro- 
mulgate such  standards  and  establish  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  are  necessary  to 
prevent  the  transportation  or  sale  In  Inter- 
state commerce  of  detergents  not  meeting 
the  standards  of  decomposablllty.  Such 
rules  and  regulations  shall  take  effect  on 
December  31,  1965,  or  six  months  after  the 
Issuance  of  such  regulations,  whichever  Is 
later. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  Jointly  promulgate  rules  and  regu- 
lations that  prohibit  the  Importation  of  any 
detergent  or  detergents  which  fall  to  meet 
the  standtu-da  of  decomposablllty  as  estab- 
lished herein. 

"(g)  All  action  taken  under  this  section 
for  the  adoption  of  standards  and  the  pro- 
mulgation of  rules  and  regulations  shall  be 
taken  In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act." 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  7(f)  (6)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  that  section 
is  redesignated  by  this  Act,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  6(b)  (4)  "  as  contained 
therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 8(b)(4)". 

(b)  Section  8  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  as  that  section  Is  redes- 
ignated by  this  Act,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  5"  as  contained  therein  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "section  T". 

(c)  Section  10(b)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  as  that  section  Is  re- 
designated by  this  Act.  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "subsection  (g)"  as  contained 
therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section (h)". 

(d)  Section  10(1)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  that  section  is  re- 
designated by  this  Act,  Ls  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "subsection  (e)"  as  contained 
therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section (f)". 

(e)  Section  11(a)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  that  section  Is  re- 
designated by  this  Act.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  8(c)(3)"  as  contained 
therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section 
10(d)(3)"  and  by  striking  out  "section  8(e) " 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  10(f)  "•. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
committee  amendments  be  considered 
and  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill 
as  thus  amended  be  considered  as  origi- 
nal text  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 

objection? 

Without  objection,  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  session  today,  the  pend- 
ing business.  House  bill  6143,  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside,  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  further  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  534,  Senate  bill  649,  to 
amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act.  as  amended,  and  that  it  be  laid 
down  and  made  the  pending  business,  to 
be  taken  up  again  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?     Without  objection,  it  is  so 

ordered.  . ,     ^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  on 
behalf    of    the    distinguished    minority 
leader  [Mr.  DirksenI   and  myself,  and 
after  consultation  with  the  members  of 
the  appropriate  committee,  I  make  the 
usual   unanimous -consent  request   that 
during  the  consideration  on  tomorrow  of 
Senate  bill  649,  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amend- 
ed   there  be  a  limitation  of  1  hour  on 
each  amendment  and  4  hours  on  the  bill, 
with  the  understanding  that  1  of  the  4 
hours  on  the  bill  will  be  allotted  to  the 
distinguished    Senator    from    Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Cooper],  for  his  use  in  connection 
with  one  of  his  amendments,  and  with 
the  assurance  of  the  leadership  that  if 
additional    time    is   needed,    it   will   be 

forthcoming.  „     ,    .v. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 

objection? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 
Mr.   HOLLAND.     Will  the   usual   re- 
quirement of  germaneness  be  included? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement?     The  Chair  hears 
none.   Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 
The  unanimous-consent  agreement,  as 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Unanimous-Consent   Agreement 
Ordered,    That,    effective    on    Wednesday, 
October  16,  1963,  upon  the  convening  of  the 
Senate    during  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill,  8.  649,  amending  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  debate 
on  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  except 
a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited 
to  1    hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  any  such  amendment 
or  motion  and  the  majority  leader:  Provided. 
That  In  the  event  the  majority  leader  Is  In 
favor  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the 
time    m    opposition    thereto   shall   be    con- 
trolled by  the  minority  leader  or  some  Sen- 
ator designated  by  him:  Provided   further. 
That  no  amendment  that  Is  not  germane  to 
the  provUlons  of  the  said  bill  shall  be  re- 
ceived. ^,         , 
Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  4  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and    minority    leaders:  Provided.   That    the 


said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  the  passage 
of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  tUne  to  any 
senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  aPP««l  •  ^'■°J'*f ff: 
That  1  hour  of  the  above  4  howrs  be  allotted 
to  Mr.  Cooper  on  one  of  his  amendments. 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
it  the  understanding  of  the  Chair  that 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
just  entered  into,  when  the  Senate  con- 
venes at  noon  tomorrow,  Calendar  No. 
534.  Senate  bill  649.  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  will  be  the  pending  business, 
and  also  that  at  noon  tomorrow  the  time 
limitation,  as  agreed  to,  will  begin  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  so  understands. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  for  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  be  informed 
whether  I  am  correct  in  understanding 
that  next  Monday,  October  21,  the  unan- 
imous-consent agreement,  previously 
entered  into,  in  regard  to  House  bill  6143. 
Calendar  No.  535.  to  authorize  assistance 
to  institutions  of  higher  education,  will 
again  be  in  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct;  and.  without  objecUon,  it  is  so 

ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  thank  the  Chair. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  commu- 
nication and  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 


Sale  or  StmPLXJS  American  Wheat 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  reporting  on  the  sale  of 
surplus  American  wheat  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

Amendment  of  Act  Relating  to  Certain 
Inspection  Services  Involving  Overtime 
Work 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
28  1950.  enabling  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  furnish,  upon  a  reimbursable 
basis,  certain  Inspections  services  Involving 
overtime  work  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Amendment  or  Commodity  Exchange  Act. 
Relating  to  Sttgar 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  to  Include  sugar  within  the  provi- 
sions thereof  and  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  regulate  margin  require- 
ments with  respect  to  transactions  and 
positions  m  sugar  futures  on  or  subject  to 
«ie  rules  of  contract  markets  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


report  on  TnxE  I  Agreements  Under  Agri- 

CITLTTJRAL   TRADE   DEVELOPMENT  AND    ASSIST- 
ANCE Act  of  1954 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Foreign 
Agricultural    Service,    Department    of    Agri- 
culture,   transmitting,    pursuant    to    law,    a 
report  on  title  I  agreements  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  for  the  month  of  August  1963 
(with  accompanying  papers);    to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Agriculture    and  Forestry. 
Report  on  Department  of  the  Armt 
Research  and  Development  Contracts 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  (R.  &  D.),  transmitting, 
nursuant   to   law,   a   report   on   Department 
of    the    Army    Research    and    Development 
contracts,    for    the    6-month    period    ended 
June   30,    1963    (with   an   accompanying   re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Borrowing  AuTHORrrT 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Emer- 
gency   Planning,    Executive    Office    of    the 
President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on   borrowing   authority,   for    the   6- 
month   period   ended  June   30,   1963    (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Banking  and  Cxurency. 
report  on   Commissary  AcnvrriES   Outside 
the  United  States 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  no  ccanmls- 
sary   activities  were   conducted   outelde   the 
continental  United  States  during  the  fiscal 
year  1963;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

report    on     iNADEQUACnCS    IN     PLANNING    AND 

Operation  of  Electronic  Data  Processing 
Systems   at   Kansas   Crrr   and   Evanston 
CoMMOorTY    Offices.    Agricttltural    Sta- 
bilization AND  Conservation  Service 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  united  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law    a  report  on   inadequacies   in  planning 
and  operation  of  electronic  data  processing 
systems   at   the   Kansas  City  and   Evanston 
commodity  offices,  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and    ConservaUon    Service,    Department    of 
Agriculture,  dated  October  1963  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);   to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
Restriction  of  Certain  Areas  for  Defense 
Purposes 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  "strictlon  of 
certain  areas  In  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
for  defense  purposes,  and  for  other  Pun>oscs 
(Gulf   Test   Range.    Gulf   of   Mexico)    (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


Report  on  Final  Settlement  of  Claims  of 
Certain  Indians 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  Washington,  DC, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  Anal  set- 
tlement of  the  following  claims  of  certain 
Indians  (with  accompanying  papers) :  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

Docket  No.  68,  the  Ottawa  Trib*  of  Indtatu. 
Petitioner,  v.  The  United  States  of  Amertca. 
Defendant. 

Docket  No.  70.  the  Hualapai  Tribe  of  the 
Hualapai  Reservation.  Arisona.  Petitioner,  v. 
the  United  States  of  America.  Defendant 

Docket  No.  76,  the  Miami  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa also  known  as  the  Maimi  Trtbe.  et  al.. 
Petitioners,  v.  the  United  States  of  Amertca. 

^  oSket  No.  82,  the  Northern  Arapaho  Tribe 
of  Indians.  Petitioner  v.  the  United  States 
of  America,  Defendant. 

Docket  No.  124-0,  Ira  Sylvester  Godfroy, 
William  Allolia  Oodfroy,  John  A.  Owens,  on 
relation  of  the  Miami  '^^"^  J^^^^, 
Miami  THbe  of  Indiana,  and  each  on  behJilf 
of  others  similarly  situated  and  on  behalf 
of  the  Miami  Indian  Tribe  and  various  bands 
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and  groups  of  each  of  them,  comprisinf  th« 
Miami  TrH>e  and  Sation,  Petitioner  v.  the 
United  States  of  America,  Defendant. 

Docket  No.  136-A,  The  Sac  and  Fox  Tribe 
of  Indians  of  Oklahoma,  et  al..  Petitioners 
V.  the  United  States  of  America.  Defendant. 

Docket  No.  153,  the  Seminole  Nation,  Peti- 
tioner. V.  the  United  States  of  America. 
Defendant. 

Docket  No.  163.  the  Yakima  Tribe.  Peti- 
tioner V.  the  United  States  of  America.  De- 
fendant. 

Docket  No.  175-A,  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  of 
Indian*,  or  Charles  E.  Williams  and  Joseph 
Redthunder.  as  representatives  of  the  Nez 
Perce  Tribe  of  Indians.  Petitioner  v.  the 
United  States  of  America,  Defendant. 

Order  allowing  fees  to  attorneys  for  the 
Nez  Perce  Tribe  of  Indians  In  Docket  No. 
17S-A. 

Lt.  Col.  Nicholas  A.  Stathis 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Nicholas  A.  Stathis,  UjS.  Air  Force  (with  an 
accompanying  paper):  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
Repovt   ok    Tort    Claims    Paid    bt    FmiaAL 

AVTATION    AGENCT 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Aviation  Agency.  Washington,  D.C..  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  tort 
claims  paid  by  that  Agency,  during  the  fiscal 
year  19«3  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

RxposT  ON  Tort  (Claims  Paid  by  Viterans' 
Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration,  Washington.  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
tort  claims  paid  by  that  Administration,  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1963  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) :  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Rxport  on  visa  Petitions  According  First 
Pexfkrznce  Classitication 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  re- 
ports concerning  vUa  petitions  according  the 
beneficiaries  of  such  petitions  first  prefer- 
ence classification  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


"Wher«as  the  State  of  Delaware  is  the 
logical  government  which  has  the  knowledge, 
experience,  and  authority  to  develop  the 
Cape  Henlopen  area  as  a  unit  for  public  use 
In  response  to  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
Del^iware;  and 

'•Whereaa  the  Federal  Government  Is  en- 
coilraglng  the  States  to  plan,  acquire,  and 
devfelop  SUte  parks:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  122d  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Delaware  {the  Senate  coru:urring  therein), 
Thit  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the  U.3. 
Arihy  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
Teturn  to  the  State  of  Delaware  the  lands 
(ed  to  the  United  States  at  Cape  Henlopen 
its  vicinity:  and  be  it  further 
iesolved.  That  the  attention  of  the  Pres- 
it  of  the  United  States,  the  Congress  of 
United  Stetes  and  the  U.S.  Army  be 
__Jed  to  this  attempt  by  the  people  of  Del- 
aware to  reobUin  the  lands  which  have  been 
theirs  for  centuries  for  use  as  a  State  park; 
an^  be  it  further 

'\Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  thU  resolution 
be  Isent  to  the  Delaware  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  88th 
Cotigress  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Ar<ny.  Washington.  D.C:  and  be  It  further 

"^Resolved.  That  House  Joint  Resolution  4 
be  repealed." 

Approved  by  the  Governor  September  17. 
19ib. 

k  resolution  adopted  at  the  17th  annual 
convention  of  the  Air  Force  Association  fa- 
vofing  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  desig- 
nate permanently  December  17  as  Wright 
Brothers  Day,  in  commemoration  of  the  first 
successful  flighu  in  a  heavier  than  air. 
m^hanlcally  propelled  airplane;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Episcopal 
Cqurchwomen.  Province  of  the  Northwest  VI, 
assembled  In  Fargo.  N.  Dak.,  September  24- 
26i  1963,  favoring  the  enactment  of  the  civil 
rights  bill;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
cljry. 

The  petition  of  Edgar  Seymour  Kalb.  of 
M>yo,  Md.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  relating  to  the  protection  of 
ciyil  liberties;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Ji  dlclary. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
S.  2236.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maurlcla 
Reyes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
S.  2236.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lena  Woo 
DJeu  and  Vung-Shung  DJeu  also  known  as 
Victor  Djeu;   to  the  Contunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.  2237.  A  blU  for   the  relief  of  Henry  H. 
Balch.   a  retired   Foreign   Service  officer;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitiona,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Delaware;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

"HoTTSE   Joint  Resolotion   5 

"Joint  resolution  relating  to  the  return 
to  the  State  of  Fort  Mllee  at  Cape  Henlopen: 

"Whereas  major  segments  of  the  area  of 
Sussex  County  known  as  Cap)e  Henlopen 
(Fort  Miles),  Del.,  were  willingly  ceded  by 
the  SUte  to  the  Federal  Government  In  a 
time  of  need  for  national  defense  for  a 
quarantine  station,  and  for  Coast  Guard 
purposes;  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Government  no 
longer  has  need  for  the  property  for  the  pur- 
poses tar  which  the  State  of  Delaware  made 
the  cession;  and 

"Whereas  there  have  been  several  reports 
prepared  by  Federal  and  State  agencies 
which  recognized  the  Importance  and  suit- 
ability of  the  Cape  Henlopen  area  for  State 
Park  development:  and 

"Whereas  the  Delaware  State  Planning  Of- 
fice has  prepared  a  'Plan  tor  the  Public 
Utilization  of  Cape  Henlopen'  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  VS.  Army  which  supports  the 
desirability  of  the  area  as  a  State  Park;  and 

"Whereas  the  SUte  of  Delaware  has  need 
of  Cape  Henlopen  as  a  SUte  park;  and 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
GREETINGS  TO  MONTICELLO  COL- 
LEGE. GODFREY,  ILL. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  62)  extending 
greetings  to  Montlcello  College  at  God- 
frey, IlL,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  Hatheway  Hall  on  October  18, 
1963.  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
DiRKSEN,  which  appears  under  a  sepa- 
rate heading.) 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 
The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PASTORE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  920.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  303  and 
3|0  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
aiiiended.  to  provide  that  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  may,  if  it  finds  that 
tl^e  public  interest,  convenience,  or  neces- 
Bijty  may  be  served.  Issue  authorizations,  but 
n^t  licenses,  for  alien  amateur  radio  opera- 
tors to  operate  their  amateur  radio  stations 
in  the  United  SUtes,  its  possessions,  and 
tl^e  Commonwealth  erf  Puerto  Rico  provided 
tllere  is  in  effect  a  bUateral  agreement  be- 
t^reen  the  United  SUtes  and  the  alien's  gov- 
efnment  for  such  operation  by  United  SUtes 
amateurs  on  a  reciprocal  basis  (Rept,  No. 
5U2). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT   OP   A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 

The   following  favorable  report  of  a 
niomination  was  submitted: 
I  By  Mr.  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Lt.  Gen.  Wallace  M.  Greene.  Jr..  U.S.  Marine 
CJorps,  to  be  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Oorps,  with  the  rank  of  general. 


STRENGTHENING  AND  DEPENSE  OP 
LATIN  AMERICA  AGAINST  COM- 
MUNISM 

Mr.  JAVrrS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Morse)  submitted  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  63)  to  authorize  the 
President  to  cooperate  with  nations  in 
Latin  America  for  the  strengthening  and 
defense  of  Latin  America  against  the 
loss  of  self-determination  or  the  assault 
of  internal  communism,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
JAVITS,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

PLANNING  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself  and  Senators 
Randolph,   Yoxmc    of    Ohio,    Bartlett, 

INOITYE,  GRUENING,  LONG  Of  MiSSOVUTl, 
Moss,  MCGOVERN,  CHURCH,  MORSE,  NETJ- 

berger.  Hart,  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
McGee,  Humphrey,  and  Burdick)  sub- 
mitted a  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  64)  favoring  suport  of  the  President 
in  his  efforts  to  achieve  disarmament, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  concui-rent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Clark,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

RESOLUTION 

SHIPMENT  OF  WHEAT  SOLD  TO  RUS- 
SIA IN  AMERICAN-FLAG  VESSELS 

Mr.  SCOTT  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  214) :  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 
Whereas  the  United  SUtes  Government  has 
indicated  its  willingness  to  permit  the  sale 
of  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union;  and 
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Whereas  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  encourage  the  us*  ot 
American-flag  vessels  wherever  possible  to 
assist  in  the  Nation's  balance-of-paymenU 
Dosture;   and  .     .     . 

Whereas,  the  American  maritime  industry 
is  in  a  depressed  state  and  employment  in 
the  industry  Is  at  a  low  level:  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  declared  that 
"the  wheat  we  seU  to  the  Soviet  Union  will 
be  carried  In  available  American  ships  : 
Therefore  be  It  ,    ,.    c       *-. 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  shipping  policy  ^o»c«»  ^y  ^^*  ^^f^I 
dent  be  fully  implemented;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
sale  of  wheat  should  be  the  mandatory  par- 
ticipation of  United  SUtes-flag  vessels  in  the 
delivery  of  not  less  than  fifty  percent  of  the 
cargoes  Involved  in  such  transactions:  and 
be  It  fxirther 

Resolved.  That  foreign-flag  vessels  which 
have  engaged  in  transportation  of  cargoes  to 
Cuba  since  the  Presidential  embargo  shall 
under  all  circvunstances  be  barred  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  delivery  of  such  wheat. 
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REPEAL  OP  ACT  RELATING  TO  EM- 
PLOYMENT   OF    PINKERTON    DE- 
TECmVE  AGENCY— AMENDMENTS 
(AMENDMENT  NO.  223) 
Mr.  McCLELLAN  submitted   amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  1543)  to  repeal  that  por- 
tion of  the  act  of  March  3.  1893,  which 
prohibits  the  employment,  in  any  Gov- 
ernment service  or  by  any  officer  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  of  any  employee  of 
the  Pinkerton  Detective  Agency  or  any 
similar  agency,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT   OP   INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE  CODE    OF    1»54.   TO    REDUCE 
INDIVIDUAL       AND      CORPORATE 
INCOME        TAXES— AMENDMENTS 
(AMENDMENTS  NOS.  224  AND  225) 
Mr   GORE.    Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  two 
amendments  I  expect  to  offer  to  the  tax 
bill,  H.R.  8363. 

Both  of  these  amendments  deal  with 
problems  of  tax  reform.  Both  move  m 
the  direction  the  administration  has 
Indicated  it  wants  to  go.  The  Treasury 
Department,  in  the  very  recent  past,  has 
supported  the  concept  and  purpose  of 
these  amendmenU.  I  would  hope  for, 
and  shall  expect,  support  from  the 
Treasury  for  these  amendments. 

The  first  amendment  deals  with  the 
problem  posed  by  large  enterprises 
which  organize  artificially  in  a  muIU- 
corporate  form.  In  this  way,  it  is  often 
possible  to  hold  down  the  corporate  tax 
to  the  30-percent  level,  or  22-percent 
level  If  HR.  8363  becomes  law.  rather 
than  having  the  greater  part  of  taxable 
income  receive  the  52 -percent  rate,  or 
48-percent  rate  under  this  bill. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  rec- 
ognized that  this  biU  would  lend  added 
encouragement  to  and  bestow  vastly 
greater  benefits  on  those  who  are  in  a 
position  to  set  up  a  multlcorporate  struc- 
ture, and  provided  that  a  group  of  cor- 
porations under  common  ownership  shaU 
file  a  cnsolidated  return,  or  share  one 
surtax  exemption  among  all  the  corpo- 
rations  involved.     An   alternative   was 
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provided,  however,  by  allowing  each  cor- 
poration a  surtax  exemption  but  impos- 
ing a  6-percent  penalty  tax  on  the  first 
125  000  of  its  taxable  income.  This,  as 
I  say,  serves  to  give  recognlUon  to  the 
problem,  but  hardly  provides  an  appro- 
priate remedy. 

My  amendment  would  remove  the 
alternative  method  of  filing  multiple  re- 
turns and  paying  the  6-percent  penalty, 
thus  requiring  corporations  under  com- 
mon ownership  to  fUe  a  consoUdated 
return  or  share  one  surtax  exemption. 
This  would  help  to  Insure  to  truly  small 
businesses  the  tax  advantage  ostensibly 
given  them  by  this  bill. 

The  second  amendment  Is,  perhaps, 
more  controversial,  although  its  equity 
can  hardly  be  questioned. 

In  his  January  message.  President 
Kennedy  recommended  that  a  tax  be  Im- 
posed at  death  on  certain  unrealized 
capital  gains.  This  appeared  harsh  to 
some  and  would  have  caused  some  prac- 
tical difficulties  although  It  is  theoreU- 
cally  a  correct  position.  It  was  decided, 
then,  to  carry  forward  the  decedents 
basis  so  that  eventually  a  capital  gains 
tax  would  be  paid  by  someone. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
adopted  a  provision  to  accomplish  this 
very  worthwhile  purpose  and  objective, 
after  having  watered  down  the  PrpvislMi 
with  aU  sorts  of  adjustments  and  a<mi- 
tions  to  basis  in  various  instances  But 
at  the  proverbial  Uth  hour  even  this  was 
discarded.  . , 

With  the  assistance  of  the  very  able 
experts  of  the  Legislative  Counsel  I 
believe  I  have  here  a  good  draft. 

I  shall  press  for  adoption  of  these 
amendments  and  hope  for  Treasury  sup- 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  224  and  225) 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance.   


lution  (S.  Res.  176)  to  create  a  standing 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs— for  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  submitted  by 

me  on  July  24,  1963. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.   With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  WATER 
POLLtmON        CONTROL        ACT- 
AMENDMENTS  (AMENDMENTS 
NOS.  226  AND  227) 
Mr    COOPER  submitted  two  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  biU  (S.  649)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water      Pollution      Control      Act,      as 
amended,  to  establish  the  Federal  Water 
PolluUon  Control  Administration,  to  m- 
crease  grants  for  construction  of  munic- 
ipal  sewage   treatment  works,   to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  municipali- 
ties and  others  for  the  separation  of  com- 
bined sewers,  to  authorize  the  issuance 
of  regulations  to  aid  in  preventing,  con- 
trolling, and  abating  poUution  of  inter- 
state or  navigable  waters,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  were  ordered  to  Ue  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT    OF    TARIFF    ACT    OP 
1930      RELATING     TO     OVERTIME 
SERVICES  OF  CUSTOMS  OFFICERS 
AND        EMPLOYEES— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OF  BIUL 
Mr  DOMINICK.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next  print- 
ing the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicorrl  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  biU  (S.  2173)  to  amend 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  and  the  act  of 
February   13,   1911,  to  eliminate  tiiose 
provisions  which  require  payment  to  tne 
United  States  for  overtime  services  oi 
customs  officers  and  employees. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.   With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

NOTICE  OF  PUBLIC  HEARING  ON 
NOMINATION  OF  BERNARD  T. 
MOYNAHAN.  JR.  TO  BE  U.S.  DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE.  EASTERN  DISTRICT 
OF  KENTUCKY 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
October  22,  1963,  at  10:30  a.m..  In  room 
2228  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
nomination  of  Bernard  T.Moyn^ian, 
jr  of  Kentucky,  to  be  U£.  district 
judge,  eastern  district  of  Kentucky,  vice 
H.  Church  Ford,  retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  peru- 

Tlie  subcommittee  consists  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Johw- 
sTONl.  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  tl^. 
HRUSKAl.  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi  [Mr.  Eastland!  as  chairman. 


STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  VETER- 
ANS'   AFFAIRS— ADDITIONAL    CO- 
SPONSOR  OF  RESOLUTION 
Mr   DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  at  its 
next  printing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Waiters],  may  be  added 
as  an  additional  cosponsor  of  the  reso- 


NOTICE       CONCERNING       CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 
Mr  McCLELLAN.    Mr.  President,  the 
foUowlng    nominaUons    have    been    re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Comndttee  on  the  Judiciary: 

LaVem  R.  DUweg,  of  Wisconsin  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
me^r^mmission  of  Uie  United  SU^ 
for  a  term  of  1  year  from  OcU3ber  22. 
1963.    (Reappointment.) 

Theodore  Jaffe,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  ^ttle- 
ment  Commission  of  the  Unite<i  SU^^ 
for  a  term  of  2  years  from  October  22. 
1963.     (Reappointment.) 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  noUce  is  h^eby  8iv«i  to  6U 
persons  interested  in  these  nomtaaUcms 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writmg.  on 
?r  SefoTe^uesday.  October  22.  1963,  any 
representations  or  objections  ^^  ^l 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  theh-  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 
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CLOSINO    OP   ROLLS    OP    CX>LVILLE 
CONPKD131ATE33         TRIBBS — ^PAY- 
MENT PROM  COLVILLE  JUDGMENT 
PUND6— NOTICE  OP  HEARmOe 
Mr.  JACKSON.    Mr.  President.  I  an- 
nounce, for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  other  interested  parties,  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs  of  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
will  hold  field  hearings  in  the  State  of 
Washington  on   S.    1442   and    S.    1169. 
S.  1442  is  a  bill  providing  for  the  closing 
of  the  rolls  of  the  Colville  Confederated 
Tribes  preparatory  to  the  submission  of 
a  plan  for  the  termination  of  Federal 
supervision  over  the  property  and  affairs 
of  the  Colville  Confederated  Tribes. 

S.  1169  is  a  bill  to  provide  a  $350  per 
capita  payment  from  the  Colville  judg- 
ment funds. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
CinnicH],  chairman  of  the  Indian  Affairs 
Subcommittee,  will  conduct  these  hear- 
ings In  Spokane.  Nespelem.  and  Seattle, 
Wash.  A  hearing  is  scheduled  at 
Spokane,  Wash.,  on  Thursday,  October 
24.  at  10  ajn..  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  Washington  Water  Power  Co.  A 
hearing  is  scheduled  in  Nespelem,  Wash., 
at  the  Nespelem  School  at  9  ajn..  on 
Friday,  October  26.  The  final  hearing 
is  scheduled  in  Seattle.  Wash.,  at  9 
ajn.,  on  Saturday,  October  26,  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Student  Union  Build- 
ing of  the  University  of  Washington. 

All  those  wishing  to  appear  before  the 
subcommittee  should  communicate  their 
Intention  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  New  Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C.,  before 
October  20. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

8.  888.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George  Oro- 
kO0;  and 

S.  1313.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Tim  L.  Ten. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  7544)  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  assist 
States  and  communities  in  preventing 
and  combating  mental  retardation 
through  expansion  and  improvement  of 
the  maternal  and  child  health  and  crip- 
pled children's  programs,  through  pro- 
vision of  prenatal,  maternity,  and  infant 
care  for  Individuals  with  conditions  as- 
Boclated  with  childbearing  which  may 
lead  to  mental  retardation,  and  through 
planning  for  comprehensive  action  to 
combat  mental  retardation,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanlmoiis  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BIBLB: 
^Adnm  of  Senator  Cannoh,  delivered  be- 
fore the  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews  In  Las  Vegaa,  Nev.,  on  Septem- 
ber 26,  1&63. 


SALE  OP  WHEAT  BY  UNITED  STATES 
TO  SOVIET  UNION 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  two 
member  newspapers  of  the  Guy  Gannett 
publishing  chain  in  Maine  published 
editorials  on  October  12.  1963.  on  the 
wheat  deal.  The  Waterville  Morning 
Sentinel  in  a  rather  lengthy  editorial 
supported  and  Justified  the  wheat  deal — 
although  on  the  qualified  basis  that  it  is 
a  "one-shot  deal"  Implying  that  it  was 
reserving  Judgment  on  any  similar  pro- 
gram of  more  than  one  deal. 

The  Dally  Kennebec  Journal,  of  Au- 
gusta, Maine,  in  a  much  shorter  and 
more  pithy  editorial  criticizes  the  deal 
and  characterizes  it  as  ironic. 

The  contrast  not  only  shows  how  opin- 
ion can  vary  on  such  a  deal,  but  it  does 
show  that  newspapers  of  the  same  chain 
can  differ  in  their  editorial  policy.  Let 
us  be  thankful  for  that. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torials be  placed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Morning  Sentinel,  Oct.  12,  1963] 
Thz  Whkat  Dzal 

Opposition  to  the  sale  of  surplus  wheat  to 
the  Russians  appears  to  be  based  on  two 
premises.  One  Is  that  by  not  doing  so  we 
would  be  dealing  the  Communists  an  eco- 
nomic blow  that  would  help  us  In  the  cold 
war.  The  other  Is  that  If  we  were  going  to 
sell  we  could  have  lased  their  need  for  wheat 
as  a  lever  to  obtain  concessions  such  as  with- 
drawal from  Cuba. 

There  is  little  evidence  that  either  premise 
Is  a  valid  one. 

In  view  of  the  trading  the  Russians  have 
done  with  other  countries  for  wheat,  It  is 
unlikely  that  the  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  would  have  been  hungrry  enough  to 
have  shaken  the  Red  police  state  very 
seriously. 

And  for  the  same  reason  it  Is  quite  unlikely 
that  the  Soviets  would  have  agreed  to  any 
major  political  concessions  In  order  to  get 
the  wheat  from  us. 

1  Thus,  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  the 
I  purchase  of  wheat  by  the  Russians  should 
I  have  been  approved  seems  really  to  rest  on 
!the  moral  question  of  whether  we  should 
I  allow  our  grain  dealers  to  make  a  trade  with 
a  cold  war  foe. 

We  would  have  gained  nothing  In  not  per- 
mitting the  sale  but  the  self-satisfaction  of 
not  dealing  with  a  nation  which  is  omi  ideo- 
logical enemy. 

We  had  considerable  to  gain  by  approving 
the  sale.  We  will  dispose  of  150  million 
bushels  of  surplus  wheat,  thus  saving  the 
taxpayers  $200  million  in  storage  and  han- 
idllng  costs  in  addition  to  profiting  dealers 
jand  farmers. 

!  We  will  reduce  our  International  payments 
deficit  which  has  been  building  up  for  13 
years  by  some  $260  million.  And  we  are  not. 
as  taxpayers,  subsidizing  the  Russians,  since 
the  subsidy  paid  American  farmers  would  be 
p&id  whether  the  wheat  was  sold  to  the  Rus- 
sians or  allowed  to  rot  in  storage. 

As  a  one-shot  deal,  it  appears  on  balance 
to  be  a  good  business  proposition  in  which 
Iwe  gained  more  than  the  Russians. 

There  may  be  a  political  issue  involved  in 
Expansion  of  trade  generally  with  the  Rus- 
sians, something  the  Congress  is  now  Inves- 
tigating. This  Issue,  however,  would  have 
|u-lsen  regardless  of  how  the  wheat  deal  was 
ilecided. 


(From  the  Dally  Kennebec  Journal,  Oct.  12 

1963] 

Contain  MINT  Pouct? 

Here's  Irony: 

This  country  sells  no  strategic  goods — or  so 
the  American  people  are  asked  to  believe^ to 
its  mortal  enemy.  Communist  Russia. 

But  well  sell  surplus  wheat  to  the  Rus- 
sians. Is  anything  of  greater  strategic  value 
to  our  enemy  than  food?  An  army,  as  Napo- 
leon  observed  long  ago,  marches  on  its 
stomach. 

Oh.  well.  Anyway,  the  wheat  deal  delights 
our  grain  growers,  shippers,  and  bankers. 
They  expect  to  split  among  themselves  a  Rus- 
sian melon  worth  some  9260  million. 

Meanwhile,  they  and  all  the  rest  of  us  foot 
the  bills  for  the  $60  billion  it  costs  per  year 
to  maintain  a  defense  establishment  to  "con- 
tain" the  Communist  buyers  of  our  surplus 
grain. 

We're  "on  our  way."  Definitely.  But  can 
anyone  say  whither? 


THE  TAX  BILL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  week  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  has  been  going  over  the  provi- 
sions of  the  tax  bill— H.R.  8363— as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
with  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation. 

During  the  course  of  this  examination, 
I  asked  the  staff  director,  Mr.  Colin 
Stam,  for  a  simimary  of  structural 
changes  in  the  bill  which  might  increase 
an  individual's  Federal  tax.  I  asked  him 
also  for  estimates  of  the  average  annual 
tax  reduction  per  individual  income  tax 
payer  under  the  bill  when  it  would  be 
fully  effective. 

Mr.  Stam's  reply  is  a  matter  of  inter- 
est to  all  individual  Federal  taxpayers 
in  the  country.  For  this  reason,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  this  infor- 
mation inserted  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

OCTOBO  14,  1963. 
Hon.  Harry  F.  Byrd. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd:  In  the  briefing  ses- 
sion of  October  10,  you  asked  for  a  list  of  the 
structural  changes  In  the  bill  under  consid- 
eration which  might  Increase  an  individual's 
tax.  These  together  with  their  estimated 
revenue  impact  In  a  full  year  of  liability  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Repeal  of  dividend  credit  and  doubling 
of  dividend  exclusion:  The  4-percent  divi- 
dend received  credit  is  reduced  by  the  bill  to 
2  percent  for  1964,  and  repealed  for  subse- 
quent years.  The  $50  dividend  exclusion  is 
Increased  to  $100  (usually  $200  in  the  case 
of  married  couples)  for  1964  and  subsequent 
years.  This  Is  expected  to  Increase  revenues 
by  $300  million. 

2.  Group  term  Insurance:  The  bill  limits 
the  employee  exclusion  for  premiums  on 
group  term  insurance  furnished  through  the 
employer  to  premiums  paid  for  the  first 
$30,000  of  coverage;  it  also  provides  a  special 
deduction  for  employees  who  are  in  effect 
part  of  pa3rlng  someone  else's  Insurance  costs 
In  the  case  of  coverage  above  $30,000.  This 
is  expected  to  Increase  revenues  by  $5 
million. 

3.  Sick  pay  exclusion:  The  bill  restricts 
the  sick  pay  exclusion,  of  up  to  $100  weekly 
to  those  who  are  out  of  work  for  more  than 
30  days  (and  makes  the  exclxision  available 
only  for  the  period  beyond  that  time) .     This 
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w     *,ift  ,„..v™-    rc^   the  option  price  must  at  least  situation.    It  la  important  that  the  8en- 

IB   expected   to    Increase   revenues   by   $110  yewnr,  ^K)  ^^^^v  ^^^^ ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^.^n  ate  be  aware  of  the  value  attach«l  to 

"^""^"^        .          ,   ^^«in    Rtate   and  local  Issued;    (d)    stockholders'   approval  for  the  g  337  uy  this  outstanding  group  of  State 

4.  Deduction  of   f«^^^^Jf„_"S  c^  option^  must  be  obtained:  and  (e)  the  extent  officials, 

taxes:  The  bUl  denies  a  deduction  ^J°^  JP       ^          „  tiona  may  be  exercised  when  therefore,   I   ask   unanimous   consent 

puung  ^^^^\^f'^:^^^J^^J^Li^.  Se  old  options  are  outstanding  is  restricted,  .j.^/'^^oiutlon  commending  Senator 

~£^-a»S?iri  SrJMEr-SH:  ETo.-u?'.e°i.^r-^« 

1,   expected   to    Inereiu.   revenue,   by   »M0     ^^J™"  „eii«  VeTenues  by  a  negligible     juiidai-y  tommittee,  be  printed  in  the     . 

"'i'°^'^^\\^^^^Zf^J^l^TiT  *",rile  or  e.cb.nge  o.  d.precUble  r^  '*'^°»°,  ^^^  „„  obiecUon.  the  re«>lu- 
"L'f'X  .^Cnt  L  M0«  01  VfSTper  lo»      eefte:  In  tb.  c««  o<  re.l  e,t»te  «.ld  «  a  ^^      ^nted   In   the 

X.r'-  ,TooTe^i?u"n»urtncr    TbJ.     galn^tb^  'rSte^nTS^ie'^o^uSoreT:     R.CO.B.  as  toUow.: 

r.'---  '°'°"-:::::::ri  s3SEboS'rs:e^»ro.s:  -^^z.^.'^^^z^ox^r.. 

«^»r7^H3£r3  rKh^.s^-^i"^'^-"^'^^  v^.^...^..^»..^.s.^ 
^reJtr^srr^^s'^rrMe.  s;;  ------—,' -y-'.^^r-'is;  rr;?'rnaSr?";."A^sj?oM£n-. 

cept  where  the  property  ^  retained  f^r^  J^^JJ^^ed  by  1  percent  lor  each  month  of  ,^  ^  capacity  as  special  subcommittee 
life  or  lives  of  the  donor  or  ^°^°l^-J.y^^,^  H^irfin*  over  20  with  the  result  that  no  chairman  have  done  so  much  to  emphasize 
expected  to  increase  revenues  by  a  negligible      holding  ^l^JlkSed^  ordinary  Income  in      J^  J^noi^  Importance  of  truth  In  pack- 

Trnk  -r  irjoT  Imou^rCr^o^  fArr'^lll^Sr^^r^'l^^.^oZol  ^^;?^r  efforts  Of  this  subcommittee  have 
ductlon  is  denied  for  "^°^°^^^J^7JJ  [» Expected  to  result  In  a  revenue  gain  of  less  ^egn  recognized  by  welghU  and  measure, 
under  a  systematic  plan  ^  P*y  P""^^^'"  °°  tLIn  $2  5  million  but  In  subsequent  years  officials  and  others  as  being  both  desh^ble 
life  insurance  t^*^^"*^^"?^  "venuw  when  the  provision  becomes  fully  effective  it  ^^^  effective:  Therefore  be  It 
vlded).  This  is  expected  to  increase  revenues  ^'^^^J"^^*^  ^j^^^^  j^  ^^  ^esvdt  In  revenue  Re^ylved.  That  thU  48th  National  Con- 
by  $5  million,  ^^n^oanies-  The  tax  gain  of  approximately  $15  mllUon.  ference  on  Weights  and  Measure,  hereby 
8.  Persona^  holding  ^"^^^^^^^^^^  ^*'  Sincerely  yours,  express  its  sincere  appreciation  to  the  sub- 
treatment  of  personal  *^o^^  .<^P^J_^J!  Ck>LiN  P.  Stam,  ^^ittee  and  to  Senator  Hart  for  the  splen- 
made  considerably  more  ""^rlcuve^  income  Chief  of  Staff.  Joint  Committee  on  ^^  ^Q^k  that  has  been  done  and  Is  contlnu- 
ample,  the  P^'f  ,^„^„^'  P^J^  cS-  Internal  Revenue  Taxation.  mg  to  be  done.  In  this  area, 
which  may  result  In  a  company  oemg  ciassi                                            e> 

^S^£^r.o^J''££^Bl^^        -J^^llJ^trSrTi^/Jt^r^^^  commemoration  of  columbhs 

"oldld^Sy^utlng^e^al  'o?  ST  o^S   or         S363  .hen  fully  effective,  b,  a^fu^te^  gross  ^^^    ^ggg 

mineral  royalties   (or  working  Interests)    to          income  class                                       Average  Mr   PELL.     Mr.  President,  during  the 

shelter  substantial   amounts  of   Investment                                                                      annuel  ^g^t  weekend,  on  October  12.  we  marked 

income,  such  as  dividends  and  i°te'««;,  from                                                                   ,„^  a  mort  renowAed  anniversary :   the  land- 

the  personal  holding  company  tax     A  num-  ;                                                             reduction^  f^^SrhrtS^her    Columbus    on    the 

>v»- r7r.th».r  restrictive  amendments  are  also  '                                                                                ^q  mg    of    Cnrlstopner    ^...oiumuua    uii    mc 

mide     Sr  tTe  Sher  ?^nd,   relief   1.  pro-     IJ^'>^--Z^—" *S  shores  of  the  New  World  in  1492. 

^5^-  for  thoi  companies  which  are  not     $3,000  to  $6  000^ 1:::::::::       So  The  anniversary.  I  believe,  has  a  spe- 

now  personal  holding  companies,  but  which     Jf-^JJ^*?  *i^"SJ3 165  cial  significance  to  US  today;  for  we  are 

would  be  under  the  new  definitions^  ThiB     JJJ'^  ^  Jso'oooIIII ^  engaged   in   our  own   explorations,  not 

is    expected    to   lncrea«j    revenues    by   $15     J20.uou  ^^*^^^^ ■____  3. 194  ^^jy   ^^   outer   space,   but   in    so   many 

million.                                                   _.,  ..          '                                                       rkb a <w»s  of  scientific  and  technological  ad- 

rj;- .tl^C:°ou'a,3'g:;1eS^  r.CS:             "'  '"P-T." --     »»  J^SSL-'em  r  they  pertain  to  oontem- 

tlons  are  no  longer  to  be  aggregated  in  de-  1  including  capital  gains  without  Induced  porary  Uf  e. 

termlnlng  what  constitutes  a  property  for  effects;  and  before  feedback.  ^q^  Iq  the  Italian  seaport  of  Genoa, 
purposes  of  computing  the  percentage  deple-  j  joint  returns  counted  as  two  taxpayers.  ^^leTe  I  was  once  stationed  as  American 
Uon  deduction.  This  Is  expected  to  Increaw  gource  Staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  yj^e  consul  and  recall  Columbus'  birth- 
revenues  by  $40  million.  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  October  14.  1963.  ^ig^^^  as  a  hallowed  monument.  Colum- 

^T^\^,of!J%^^V,  ^'^i^^.r^  TODTO  IN  PACKAOTNO-BESSLU-  fhSte-TSaa  Lf.  of  «.ur«  -m  .bming 

one  $26,000  surtax  exemption  for  the  group  ^lON  importance  and  a  supreme  v^ortn  w  us 

or  alternatively  required  to  pay  a  special  tax  „^^^tt.      *ir^  T>r»«irtPnt   the  Na-  in  the  United  States— and  i"  celebrating 

S  6  percent  on  the  first  $25,000  of  their        Mr.  MUSKIE.    M''.  Ptesident  the  Na  ^^  ^j^j^^rsary  we  honor  Italy.  Ita  spirit, 

income.    No  penalty  tax  i.  Imposed  where  tional  Conference  of  Weights  "^^  ^^  .^  imaginative  enterprise,  and  all  those 

a  consolidated  return  u  filed  for  the  group,  yres  has  taken  the  unusual  step  of  pass-  "1     "*       j^      re  linked  to  the  essential 

This  IS  expected  to  Increase  revenues  by  $35  ^^     ^     resolution     at    ^    ^^^^^^  ^S^of  tlSs  heritage, 

million.  ^  ^  meeting  commendmg  a  US.  Senator  ana  vniuc  u  hurstine  forth  of  the 

11.  Interest  on  certain  deferred  paymente:  ^^on^nittee  for  an  outstanding  con-  We  think  of  J|^^  burstmg  loi^  oi  v 
Where  property  1.  sold  on  an  Installment  f^,?:°7^|:r;  *  th  in  oackaglng.  ItaUan  Renaissance,  of  man  s  emergence 
SS^an^d  e^th^  no.  or  very  low  Interest  1.  ^'^^f^^^J^^  ^m^TlY^e  State  from  the  Dark  Ag^  in  a  couiitry  wh^h 
chanred  on  the  Instellments.  the  bill  pro-  ^  "^  conierence.  uumnw^  Ampr-  has  imparted  to  the  world  and  to  tne 
'vidTthat  arappropriate  amount  of  each  weights  and  f^^Jf^^^'^'^X.^^rt  United  ItaS  its  vision  and  Ideals:  in 
installment  Is  to  be  treated  as  if  It  were  an  ica.  testified  earlier  th^  year  In  sup^rr  ^"'j^"  j  ^  scientists  as  OUglielmo 
interest  payment.  This  Is  expected  to  In-  of  S.  387.  the  truth-ln-packaging  bill.  fJ^J^'Ji^JJ^trious  artists  hke  Arturo 
crease  re^nues  by  a  negligible  amount.  i   am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  M^^O^    m  Ul^osmous  a  t. 

12.  Reimbursed  medical  expenses :  The  bill  legislation,  aimed  at  giving  the  consumer  Toscan^.  ^  nn  further  thS™owi^ 
includes  in  gross  Income  reimbursed  medical  ^^j.  ^^^^  j^  the  modem  marketplace,  o^e  need  look  noj^rther  than  my  ^^ 
expenses  to  the  extent  the  reimbursement  endorsement  of  these  State  officials  State  of  Rhode  ^«^,.^„^^-^j;°L,?!S. 
ex^ds  the  actual  medical  expense.  Incurred  /"^.^.'^^'^  legislaUon  must  be  given    ator.  for  a  representation  of  the  mean 

^3-  r^rUn.:  Tb.  P«.«  -  «-  foXlSs^^lcUnl  ^.  ..be.ing  pr«-  n^U  to  have^^^^^ijenumbe^or  oH- 

ment  of  employee  stock  options  is  furthor  re-  tices.                                                       ^     .     .  ^„^^int^r  to  our   State.     Many 

stricted.  the  principal  additional  reetrtcUon.  ^             ^  the  best  position  to  Judge  give  added  If^r  to  ^"5^"^^j.j^  "^ 

being  that  (a)  the  stock  when  acqulr«l  muat  ^"^^j^t  of  SUCh  practices  and  the  in-  of  them  ChOSe  R^?<*f  f^^^^^^J^^ 

be  held  for  3  year,  or  more;  (b)  the  opUon  ^!^^*^f  ^f  ejdS^  law  to  control  the  days  of  widespread  immigration,  many 

must  not  be  for  a  period  of  more  than  6  adequacy  oi  exiswmj  »• 
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are  now  naUveborn  citizens.  They  con- 
tribute in  multiple  ways  to  Rhode  Is- 
land's cultural  life  and  economic  growth. 
They  personify  the  Ideals  in  which  we 
can  all  take  pride. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  year  I  had 
the  privilege  of  cosponsoring  a  bill  which 
would  make  October  12  a  national  holi- 
day. Observance  of  Columbus  Day  helps 
us  pay  our  respect  and  admiration  to  an 
historic  event  whose  implications  remain 

vital. 

Coliunbus  was  a  pioneer  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word.  We  would  do  well 
to  remember  his  example  as  we  strive  to 
chart  our  own  future  course. 


MAINTENANCE     AND     PROTECTION 
OP  SHIPBUILDING  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the 
Rkcord  an  address  delivered  by  Daniel 
D.  Strohmeier,  vice  president  of  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co..  before  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  Conference,  in  Baltimore, 
on  October  11.  1963. 

Mr.  President,  the  private  shipbuild- 
ing industry  of  this  Nation  is  In  a  slump; 
participation  in  our  own  foreign  trade 
has  decreased  to  only  9  percent.  Our 
merchant  marine  does  not  seem  to  be 
fiinctioning  as  efficiently  as  it  should. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  examine  this 
problem  carefiilly  and  give  thought  to 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  and  pro- 
tecting our  shipbuilding  industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PSOSPtCTS   FOB    SHIPBtJILDERS 

Basically,  from  my  view  as  a  private  Amer- 
ican shipbuilder,  there  appear  to  be  three 
broad  shipyard  groups  In  the  world:  the 
foreign  yardi.  the  U.S.  naval  shipyards,  and 
the  private   American  shipbuilders. 

I  do  not  propose  to  dwell  at  length  on  the 
first  two  groups.  The  foreign  yards  will 
prosper  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  world 
shipping.  The  U.S.  naval  shipyards  appear 
to  be  immune  from  economic  considerations 
and  wUl  undoubtedly  be  going  strong.  co\ir- 
t««y  of  the  American  taxpayer,  long  after 
those  of  us  here  have  gone  to  our  reward. 

The  private  V3.  shlpbuUdlng  Indvjstry, 
my  subject  today,  is  by  economic  disadvan- 
tage stranded  so  far  at>ove  any  conceivable 
high  tide  mark  of  world  shipping  require- 
ments that  nothing  short  of  the  high  water 
at  a  world  hurricane  will  cause  the  flood  to 
reach  our  level. 

Since  the  war.  more  than  70  foreign-flag 
ships  have  been  built  in  the  United  States. 
These  orders  resulted  from  a  combination 
of  clrcumsttuices  which,  in  my  opinion,  are 
unlikely  to  be  repeated.  After  the  war, 
American  shipyard  capacity  represented  a 
fair  proportion  of  world  capacity  and  our 
cost  differentials  were  less.  Thus,  the  great 
tanker  programs  of  1948.  1951.  and  1956, 
spiirred  on  by  high  charter  rates,  spilled 
over  into  American  yards.  Today  there  is 
no  conceivable  spurt  in  world  demand  for 
ships  that  will  bring  any  business  to  Ameri- 
can yards. 

Plve  years  ago  world  shipbuilding  capacity 
had  grown  to  about  10  >4  miUion  gross  tons 
annually  and  was  about  83  percent  utilized. 

Today  world  shipbuilding  capacity  is  In  the 
order  of  14  million  gross  tons  annually  and 
Is   only   about   one-half   utilized. 

Not  only  is  there  a  widening  imbalance 
between  supply  and  demand  but  the  differ- 
ential between  domestic  and  foreign  costs 
has  also  widened.     Where  cost  differentials 


Were  In  the  order  of  40  percent  shortly  after 
the  war,  it  has  been  necessary  for  Congress 
recently  to  raise  the  statutory  limit  for 
subsidies  to  65  percent. 

With  so  much  idle  foreign  capacity  and 
With  our  widening  cost  differential,  it  is 
little  wonder  then  that  no  shipowner. 
Whether  private  or  government,  will  order  a 
thip  in  an  American  yard,  unless  there  is 
a  compelling  reason. 

,  Thus,  for  all  practical  purposes  the  pros- 
pects for  American  shipbuilders  depend  on 
the  demand  for  American-flag  ships,  where 
the  compelling  reason  is  supplied  by  law. 

What  are  these  prospects?  Here  It  would 
perhaps  be  well  to  consider  separately  each 
f>f  the  three  principal  sources  of  shipbuild- 
ing demand;  namely,  the  private  segment, 
the  Navy,  and  the  subsidized  merchant  fleet. 
The  private  segment  means  coastwise  and 
jlntercoastal  ships  only  where  the  trade  is 
restricted  to  American-flag  vessels.  This 
means  principally  coastwise  tankers.  There 
may  also  be  some  special  purpose  vessels  for 
the  carriage  of  chemicals  in  bulk,  both  dry 
and  liquid.  The  success  of  some  container 
ship  conversions  may  presage  some  eventual 
inew  construction.  However,  the  bulk  of  the 
[volume  win  be  tankers  and  these  are  under 
competitive  pressure  from  the  construction 
I  of  more  and  larger  pipelines.  The  Colonial 
pipeline  alone,  now  building,  will  have  a 
capacity  to  deliver  what  now  requires  the 
equivalent  of  about  90  T-2'8. 

To  maintain  those  90  tankers,  new  ships 
would  have  to  be  built  at  the  average  rate  of 
about  5  per  year.  That  means  that  because 
of  that  one  pipeline  alone,  the  shipbuilding 
Industry  has  los<;  a  demand  for  about  flve  T-2 
equivalents  per  year. 

At  present  there  ore  only  seven  private 
unsubsldlzed  ships  being  built  in  the  United 
States,  all  tankers.  As  in  the  off-shore 
trades,  coastwise  tankers  are  trending  to- 
ward larger  ships  in  the  45,000  to  70,000 
deadweight  tons  range.  Slmpliflcation  of  de- 
sign and  omission  of  frills  are  helping  to 
make  these  ships  more  competitive  with  the 
pipelines.  There  is  some  trend  toward 
placing  the  bridge  aft  and  simplifying  the 
cargo  system  with  fewer  and  larger  tanks. 
Crew  reductions  will  also  contribute  to  their 
competitive  status.  There  are  presently 
about  260  active  American-flag  tankers.  To 
maintain  that  number  an  average  of  10 
ships  a  year  would  have  to  be  built.  Since 
replacement  vessels  are  larger  and  faster,  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  prospect  of 
maintaining  that  numljer  of  units  and  so 
the  tanker  replacement  rate  will  average  less 
than  10  units  per  year. 

Turning  to  the  category  of  naval  construc- 
tion, the  big  question  mark  affecting  the 
outlook  for  shipbuilding  is  the  matter  of 
block  obsolescence  of  the  fleet  and  whether 
this  country  has  the  will  to  do  anything 
about  it. 

Last  year  a  subcommittee  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  Hovise  reported 
substantially  as  follows:  There  are  alx>ut  860 
ships  In  the  active  fleet.  According  to  the 
subcommittee  approximately  the  same  num- 
ber is  planned  for  1973.  10  years  hence,  but 
the  composition  will  vary  somewhat.  Of  the 
present  fleet  598  were  authorized-  in  World 
War  II  and  the  average  age  of  the  fleet  U 
15  years.  Applying  the  accepted  20-year  life 
criterion,  only  335  ships,  built  or  authorized. 
will  be  assets  10  years  from  now.  Since  1948, 
we  have  been  building  at  the  average  rate 
of  24  ships  a  year.  At  that  rate  we  will  have 
only  about  603  useful  ships  10  years  from 
now.  Only  by  averaging  70  new  ships  a  year 
starting  Immediately  wUl  the  objectives  be 
met  in  1973.  Programs  for  fiscal  1962  and 
1963  Included  36  and  37  new  ships  respective- 
ly, a  50-percent  Increase  over  the  24-8hlp-a- 
year  average  but  only  half  of  what  It  will 
take  to  meet  the  10-year  objective.  It  is 
obvious  that  at  the  rate  we  are  now  building 
our  naval  power  Is  deteriorating. 


Another  factor  affecting  the  outlook  for 
shipbuilders  is  the  changing  composition  of 
the  naval  fleet.  The  development  of  nucle- 
ar power,  nuclear  weapons,  missiles,  and  the 
changing  military  posture  of  our  potential 
adversary  are  Important  factors.  In  general 
the  days  of  the  large  fighting  ship  seem  to 
be  numbered,  with  emphasis  today  on  sub- 
marine, destroyer  types  with  antisubmarine 
capability,  and  auxiliary  vessels. 

Navy  work  represents  by  far  the  largest 
dollar  volume  of  shipbuilding  available  in 
the  United  States,  but  shipbuilders  are  wor- 
ried that  the  same  school  of  thought,  or 
lack  of  It,  that  is  permitting  our  Navy  to  lose 
the  race  with  obsolescence,  might  not  mani- 
fest Itself  in  further  reduced  volume  of 
work. 

Another  source  of  concern  on  the  part  of 
the  private  shipbuilders  is  the  vast  capacity 
being  maintained  in  11  active  Navy  ship- 
yards, the  same  number  that  existed  In 
World  War  II.  This  capacity  is  a  menace 
to  the  private  industry,  already  hard  pressed 
for  orders,  and  a  very  real  obstacle  to  the 
Investment  of  new  funds  In  private  shipyard 
modernization. 

Our  third  category,  the  subsidized  fleet, 
provides  some  shipbuilding  but  the  numbers 
of  ships  offered  each  year  are  so  small  as  to 
leave  the  shipbuilding  Industry  decidedly 
undernourished.  In  recent  years  the  annual 
programs  have  averaged  17  ships  per  year.  A 
total  of  18  shipyards  have  bid  for  these.  An 
offering  of  only  one  ship  per  yard  per  year 
Is  what  I  would  call  a  buyers'  market  and 
the  prices  are  Inevitably  so  low  as  to  render 
this  work  unprofltable  to  the  Industry. 

Are  there  too  many  shipyards  or  are  there 
too  few  ships  to  build?  Consider  the  follow- 
ing: 

At  the  present  time  there  are  about  900 
active  merchant  ships  under  the  U.S.  flag. 
Twelve  years  ago  our  participation  in  our 
own  foreign  trade  was  al>out  40  percent.  It 
has  gone  downward  steadily  until  today  it 
Is  only  9  percent.  The  trend  is  still  down- 
ward. 

If  we  consider  a  25-year  vessel  life,  we 
should  be  replacing  our  ships  at  an  average 
rate  of  36  ships  per  year  or  double  the  cur- 
rent and  projected  program,  just  to  maintain 
our  disgraceful  9  percent. 

It  would  appear  Inescapable  that  at  the 
rate  we  are  building,  our  active  fleet  of  900 
ships  will  shrink  to  half  that  number.  When 
that  time  comes,  we  shall  look  back  to  1963 
and  wonder  how  we  managed  to  carry  even 
9  percent. 

Our  national  merchant  marine  policy  Is 
stated  in  title  I  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936 — I  doubt  If  all  the  combined  resolu- 
tions committees  of  the  Propeller  Club,  the 
AMMI.  CASL.  Shipbuilders  Council,  and 
others  could  even  today  Improve  on  It.  Let 
me  read  it. 

"It  is  necessary  for  the  national  defense 
and  development  of  its  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce  that  the  United  SUtes  shall  have 
a  merchant  marine  (a)  sufficient  to  carry  its 
domestic  waterbome  commerce  and  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  waterbome  export 
and  Import  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  to  provide  shipping  service  on  all 
routes  essential  for  maintaining  the  flow  of 
such  domestic  and  foreign  waterbome  com- 
merce at  all  times,  (b)  capable  of  servljig 
as  a  naval  and  military  auxiliary  in  time  of 
war  or  national  emergency,  (c)  owned  and 
operated  under  the  United  States  flag  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States  insofar  as  may 
be  practicable,  and  (d)  composed  of  the  best 
equipped,  safest,  and  most  suitable  types  of 
vessels,  constructed  in  the  United  States  and 
manned  with  a  trained  and  efficient  citizen 
personnel.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  foster  the  de- 
velopment and  encourage  the  maintenance  of 
such  a  merchant  marine." 

It  wovild  seem  to  me  that  there  is  a  seri- 
ous gap  between  that  statement  of  policy 


1963 

and  the  course  we  are  pursuing  in  this 
country.  First,  we  are  not  carrying  a  sub- 
^antlS  portion  of  our  foreign  trade,  miless 
you  would  call  9  percent  substantial^ 
second,  we  are  not  fostering  a  merchant 
fleet  of  the  most  suitable  types.  In  the  past 
15  years  the  only  vessel  types  admitted  by 
administrative  action  to  the  subsidy  pro- 
visions of  the  act  have  *>een  berth^lne 
passenger  ships  and  freighters^  Now  toese 
are  im^rtant  segments  of  a  balanced  mer- 
chant marine  but  they  cannot  and  do  not 
carry  many  of  the  cargoes  that  ^^f^J^Pj^ 
foreign  trade  and  which  require  other  types 
of  vissels.  Yet,  legisiaUve  history  of  tlie 
act  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  all  typw  of 
merchant   ships   essential   to   our   trade    are 

intended  to  be  covered.  „„,,^»tinn 

Our  administratively  narrowed  application 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  has  already  re- 
sulted   in    an    unbalanced    and    inadequate 

"S m"?opinion  the  outlook  for  shipbuilders 
depends  on  the  value  this  country  P^ts  on 
seanower.      With    the    average    age    of    our 
naval  vessels  over  15  years  and  growing  older 
and  with   our  merchant   fleet  carrying  less 
than  9  percent  of  our  trade  and  shrinking.  I 
t^lleve  congress  and  the  executive  branch 
Ti^t  Government  should  Uke  stock  and 
decide  whether  the  low  and  "l^^^^K  ^«*^^ 
of  our  seapower  U  commensurate  with  ovu- 
role  in  the  world.     In  my  opinion  it  is  not^ 
In  contrast,  the  Russians  have  belatedly 
Klven   evidence    that   they   understand    sea 
^wer  and  have  underway  a  tremendous  pro- 
-am to  build  up  both  their  naval  and  mer- 
chant marine  strength.    1°  ^ay  1963  RuMla 
had  236  merchant  ships  under  construction, 
five  times  as  many  as  our  47.    Their  subma- 
rine fleet  already  In  being  totals  more  than 
400     In  the  great  struggle  between  East  and 
West    our   diametrically   opposite    views   on 
the  linportance  of  seapower  mean  that  one 
of  us  is  right  and  one  of  us  Is  wrong.    How- 
ever  our  position  is  the  dangerous  one.  for 
If  It' proves  to  be  wrong  we  will  be  in  mortal 
peril     If  the  Russians  turn  out  to  be  wrong, 
they  are  in  a  fail-safe  position. 

TO  remedy  our  dwindling  seapower  will 
cost  money.  Where  is  it  coming  from?  If  we 
Sve  to  delay  our  trip  to  the  moon  to  divert 
funds  to  bolster  our  seapower,  that  would 
not  be  too  much  of  a  price  to  pay. 

m  the  flnal  analysis,  who  wouldn't  swap 
a  few  years  on  the  moon  for  a  few  more  on 
earth?  ^^^^^^^^_^ 

NATIONAL  HEALTH:  KEY  TO  THE 
FUTURE 

Mr  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  story  of 
the  U  S.  Public  Health  Service  as  told  by 
Dr  Luther  L.  Terry.  Surgeon  General  of 
the  US  Public  Health  Service,  in  the 
September-October  issue  of  the  Retired 
Officer  is  extremely  Interestmg  and  most 
informative,  as  well  as  timely  and  chal- 
lenging I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  article  entitled  "National 
Health:  Key  to  the  Future"  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

National  Health:   Ket  to  Th«  Putuek 
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death  struggle  reaches  far  Into  remote  dls- 
ease-lurking  corners  of  the  earth  •  •  •  :^d 
deep  into  the  secrets  of  human  life  itartf. 
As  long  as  disease— uncured.  unprevented, 
or  vmcontrolled— exists  anywhere  in  the 
world,  It  threatens  human  life. 


(By  Dr.  Luther  L.  Terry,  Surgeon  General. 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service) 

In  the  nuclear-space  age,  national  health- 
reservoir  of  human  power— fuels  the  creative- 
productive  engines  of  the  Nation.  To  ad- 
vance science  and  technology— agriculture 
and  industry— military  defense-space  ex- 
ploration—human  well-being:  all  of  these 
depend  upon  healthy,  dynamic  citizens. 

In  scope,  mld-20th  century  health  horizons 
have  expanded  from  physician-patient,  local 
community  relationships  to  en  masse  nation- 
wide—yes. global— programs.    The  llfe-and- 


PROGRi:SS  IN   HEALTH 

In  recent  decades,  fortunately,  there  ha« 
been  significant  progress— greater.  ^  fact, 
than  in  all  previous  history.  "The  P^^^ent 
results  include:  Extension  of  life  expectancy 
from  47  years  in  1900  to  70  now  A  sharp 
decrease  in  infant  mortality.  Advaxices  in 
controlling  and/or  preventing  such  diseases 
as-  tuberculosis,  poliomyelitis,  measles,  in- 
fluenza and  venereal  disease,  extension  of 
medicai  care  to  more  citizens  (although  many 
still  remain  unprotected),  and  general  Im- 
provement in  the  Nation's  health. 

CHALLENGES  AHEAD 

Despite  such  progress,  however,  the  fight 
v,n«  iiist  beirun  •  •  *•  Yearly,  disease  and  Ul- 
nSs^^tuf^Slt  in  more  fltalitlesthaj.  all 
U  S.  military  battles  of  history.  (O'^r  l•^ 
million  die  prematurely,  as  compared  to 
989,000  battle  deaths  for  all  war^.) 

On  the  health  fronts,  the  major  crippler- 
klller  enemies  include: 

The    chronic    conditions— such    as    heart 

disease,  cancer,  and  mental  l"°«s^«;'"^^  ^^'^/^ 
on  the  list  of  causes  of  disability  and  death. 

Diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels  re- 
sult m  nearly  1  million  deaths  annually. 

cancer:  According  to  estimates,  about  one 
of  every  six  persons  will  die  of  cancer-unless 
more  effective  treatment  is  found. 

Mental  Illness:  Over  500.000  are  In  public 
mental  hospitals;  and  over  15  nillllon  are 
considered  to  suffer  from  a  degree  of  such 

Illness.  ..  ,    ,o  ^11 

Chronic  disabilities:  Approximately  19  mil- 
lion persons  are  limited  to  some  extent  m 
their  activities  due  to  chronic  disease  or  im- 
pairment. Among  4  million  of  thc«e  unable 
to  work,  keep  house,  or  carry  on  other  major 
activities,  24  percent  report  heart  conditions 
M  the  cause;  16  percent,  arthritis  or  rheu- 
matism:  and  11  percent  visual  ImpaUment. 
For  16  days  a  year  (higher  among  aging), 
also,  the  average  person's  activities  are  re- 
stricted by  illness  or  injury— including  6 
days  of  bed  disability. 

As  reflected  by  such  diseases  and  illnesses, 
there  still  exist  many  dangers  to  health  and 
lUe. 

OPERATION    LITESAVING 

For  Operation  Health  and  Lifesavlr^ 
the  Nation  has  greatly  expanded  «ie  U^^ 
Public  Health  Service  (PHS).  Under  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare PHS  now  serves  as  the  major  Federal 
agency  charged  with  protecting  and  improv- 
ing the  health  of  the  Nation. 

Headed  by  the  Surgeon  General,  the  Serv- 
ice administers  health  laws  and  prograins; 
sours  the  development  of  nongovernmentol 
health  faculties  and  services  throughout  the 
Nation;  provides  medical  services  to  persons 
lawfully  authorized  to  receive  such  care; 
mans  foreign  quarantine  stations— to  pre- 
vent importation  of  disease;  and  advises  on 
national  health  policy. 

MANNING   HEALTH    BATTLELINX 

Headquartered  in  Washington.  DC.  the 
health  forces— largest  in  U.S.  history— In- 
clude over  34.000  employees  engaged  In  over 
300  occupations;  15  hospitals;  135  o^Pf^ent 
clinics;  50  Indian  hospitals;  over  100  health 
centers,  field  stations,  and  other  facilities. 
A  system  of  grant  support  for  worthy  medi- 
cal efforts  in  nongovernmental  Institutions 
further  extends  the  health-defending  arm 
of  the  Service. 


HEALTH  COMMAND   POST 

Across  the  Nation— and  around  the  world— 
the  PHS  "Command  Post"— In  peace  and 
war — Includes: 

Combating  epidemics:  The  Communica- 
ble  Disease   Center   at   Atlanta,    Oa..    com- 


mando-like units  of  Epidemic  Intelligence 
Ofllcers  stand  ready  to  launch  on-the-scene 
attacks  on  epidemics,  or  other  health  haz- 
ards, anywhere  in  the  Nation  •   •   •  or  the 

world. 

Fighting  chronic  disease :  For  persons  suf- 
fering from  chronic  diseases  and  illnesses, 
six  special  programs  are  now  in  operation: 
Cancer  control,  diabetes  and  arthritis,  geron- 
tology heart  disease  control,  neurological 
and    sensory    disease    service,    and    nursing 

homes. 

Radiological  health:  In  the  nuclear  age. 
radioactivity  in  air  we  breathe— particularly 
from  bomb  tests— creates  an  ever-greater 
threat  to  health.  The  radiological  health 
forces  wage  a  nationwide  campaign  to  mon- 
itor radioactivity;  and  then,  to  develop  meth- 
ods to  protect  human  life. 

International  health:  Realistically,  disease 
recognizes  no  national  boundaries.  For  this 
reason,  the  PHS  Office  of  International  Health 
cooperates  with  naUons  around  the  globe— 
and  through  International  organizations 
such  as  the  World  Health  Organization  and 
the  Pan  American  Health  Organization— for 
the  conquest  and  stamping  out  of  disease. 

Guarding  U.S.  health  borders:  The  Foreign 
Quarantine  Service  stands  guard  at  380  land 
and  sea  ports  of  entry— and  in  foreign  ports 
of  departure  for  UJS.  to  stop  disease— carried 
by  humans,  animals,  or  plants— frcan  Invad- 
ing the  Nation. 

Ilome  front  protection:  For  protecting  the 
home  front,  the  community  health  services 
program  spurs  the  development  of  health- 
protecting  capabilities  through:  (1)  Tech- 
nical assistance  training  and  guidance;  and 
(2)  helping  hand  financial  support  as  neces- 

^search— Key  to  health  progress:  For  the 
future,  research  In  human  health— Uke  de- 
fense, space,  industry,  agriculture— remains 
a  key  to  progress. 

Within  PHS,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  (NIH)  carry  forward  the  greatest  re- 
search effort  in  the  world. 

In  scope,  the  Programs  are  aimed  toward 
cure,  prevention,  or  control  of  all  the  dis- 
eases and  Ulnesses  of  mankind.  In  major 
health  fields,  nine  special  Institutes  have 
been  established.  Including:  Cancer:  heart 
disease-  allergy  and  Infectious  diseases: 
arthritis  and  metabolic  diseases;  chUd  health 
and  human  development;  dental  research; 
general  medical  science;  mental  health;  neu- 
rological diseases  and  bUndness. 

By  research  NIH  transfuses  a  great  flow  oi 
Ufesaving     medical     knowledge     into     the 

bloodstream  of  America.  

Surviving  atomic  attack:  The  20th  century 
capability  for  catastrophic  wars— nuclear,  bi- 
ological, chemical— also  requires  strong  de- 
fenses not  only  against  existing— but  also  po- 
tential—dangers to  health  and  life. 

In  event  of  nuclear  attack,  for  example,  the 
Nation  could  well  suffer: 

A  casualty  level  of  over  60  million  persons; 
a  third  of  the  population: 

Twelve  mlUion  Immediate  deaths;  which 
could  increase  to  34  miUion  in  30  days;  and 
over  40  million  at  the  end  of  6  months: 

Blast,  thermal,  and  radiation  casualties 
surviving  D-day  to  beyond  6  months  would 
number  about  20  million— a  majority  of 
whom  would  recover. 

To  help  protect  Citizens.  PHS  has  estab- 
lished a  health  mobUizatlon  program  The 
objectives  include:  mobUizing— civilian 
health  manpower;  setting  up  thousands  of 
emergency  hospitals;  developing  a  casualty- 
care  capability;  protecting  of  noncasualty 
population;  and  other  preattack  and  post- 
attack  health  services. 

An  atomic  attack— despite  safeguarding 
precauUons— would  deprive  miUions  of  citi- 
zens of  access  to  doctors  and  medical  facili- 
ties For  survival  aid.  PHS,  also  has  de- 
veloped  a  medical  self-help  program.  This 
includes  locally  taught  lessons  on:  radio- 
active shelters  and  fallout;  preservation  of 
food,  water,  and  other  supplies;  treatment  of 
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•hock  and  care  of  sick  and  Injured;  emtfsen- 
cy  clilldblrtii;  and  other  Uiesanng  measures. 

A  WtOtJO   HISTOBT 

Historically.  PHS  has  a  proud  record  of 
service  to  the  Nation.  Organizationally,  the 
hlghllghU  of  progress  Include: 

In  1798:  The  forerunner  of  PH3 — a  single 
marine  hospital — was  established  to  care  for 
ill  and  Injured  merchant  seamen. 

In  1870:  The  marine  hospital  service  was 
reorganized  and  expanded:  a  surgeon  general 
was  appointed  for  the  service. 

In  1878:  A  foreign  quarantine  service  was 
established  to  prevent  the  Importation  of  dis- 
ease. 

In  1812:  The  act  of  1912 — estabUshlng  the 
Public  Health  Service — further  extended  the 
health-protecting  responsibilities  to  Include 
studies  of  the  diseases  of  man. 

COMICISSIONKD  CORPS 

with  ever-broadenlng,  health-protecting 
responsibilities,  the  Nation  required  a  pro- 
fessionally competent,  disciplined  staff  to 
serve  as  a  nucleus  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. 

For  this  reason,  the  commissioned  corps 
was  established  In  1873;  and.  16  years  later, 
was  given  recognition  by  Congress. 

In  stattire.  the  corps  ranks  comparable  to 
other  uniformed  services — Army.  Navy.  Air 
Porce,  Marines.  Coast  Guard,  and  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey. 

Presently,  the  corps  is  a  professional  career 
organization  of  exceptionally  qualified  physi- 
cians, dentists,  sanitary  engineers,  nurses, 
scientists,  and  other  categories  of  profes- 
sional personnel. 

Uke  the  Armed  Services,  PHS  regular  ofB- 
cers  are  appointed  by  the  President — agree 
to  serve  wherever  the  needs  of  the  Service 
require — and  are  governed  by  similar  promo- 
tion, rank,  and  tenvire  systems. 

The  reserve  corps  Is  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
on  behalf  of  the  President. 

In  contrast  to  the  ^rgular  corps,  the  re- 
serve Is  not  necessarily  a  career  service,  as 
such:  rather.  It  increases  or  decreases  In  size 
as  programs  of  the  Service  expand  or  con- 
tract. 

For  emergency  preparedness,  the  Inactive 
reserve  comprises  an  organization  of  trained 
professional  health  and  health-related  per- 
sonnel. They  are  held  in  reserve  for  na- 
tional emergencies  involving  partial  or  full 
mobilization  of  the  Nation's  health  resources. 

Selective  service  obligations:  By  serving  in 
PHS,  draft  registrants  can  fuiail  their  Selec- 
tive Service  obligation  by  serving  2  years 
oX  active  duty  as  officers  In  the  commissioned 
corps.  Upon  completion  of  their  tour  of 
duty,  officers  will  have  compiled  with  all 
requiremenU  of  the  Universal  MUitary  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act  regarding  obligated  mili- 
tary service.  Internship  (medical,  dental, 
and  pharmacy)  or  training  under  certain 
student  programs,  however,  are  not  consid- 
ered part  of  the  obligated  service. 

The  corps  Is  administered  by  the  Surgeon 
General,  who  Is  appointed  by  the  President 
frcxn  the  regular  corps.  The  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral holds  rank  equivalent  to  the  Surgeons 
General  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

CHALXXNCES  OF  TOMORROW 

For  the  future — as  In  the  past — the  com- 
missioned corps  will  serve  as  a  disciplined 
nucle\is  of  health  protecting  forces  for  the 
Nation. 

To  win  the  war  against  disease,  Illness, 
and  hximan  maladies  will  require  a  greater 
mustering  of  human  resources  of  the  Nation. 
The  major  features  of  the  all-front  battle 
for  better  health  Include: 

Health  Forces:  A  mustering  of  greater 
health  forces — to  win  more  victories  over 
the  diseases  and  illnesses  that  cripple  or 
kill  mor»  than  1  Vi  million  persons  each  year. 


Broader  health  care:  The  goal  is  adequate 
i|\edical  care  for  more — and  ultimately  all — 
V.S.  ciUaens. 

I  Environmental  health:  The  technological 
Industrial  age  casta  off  deadly  byproducts — 
^ch  as  radiation  and  harmful  chemicals — 
tihat  pollute  air  and  water  and  Jeopardize 
health.  To  guard  against  such  hazards  re- 
<)ulres  a  more  effective,  protective  system. 

Medical  communications:  A  better  com- 
itiunlcatlons  system  is  esentlal  for  speedily 
transfusing  advancements  and  break- 
throughs In  medical  knowledge  Into  the  Ufe- 
l>lood  of  America. 

For  accomplishing  Its  mission,  the  Nation 
trill  depend  upon  human  resources — intelli- 
gent, creative,  dedicated  individuals — to  car- 
iy  forward  its  health -protection  and  Im- 
irovement  programs.  The  health  profes- 
ilons — physicians,  nurses,  dentists,  sanitary 
Engineers,  serve  as  the  "heart"  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

A  national-global,  all-out  war  for  better 
health,  however,  cannot  be  fought  by  the 
i|[iedical  profession  alone.  Like  a  military 
Operation,  rather.  It  requires  organization, 
supply,  transportation,  all  Iclnds  of  strategic 
Jnd  logistic  support  for  a  campaign.  This 
Requires  a  variety  of  skills  and  professions 
Including:  administrators,  engineers,  legal 
^vlsers,  mechanics,  statisticians,  secre- 
taries— in  PHS,  numbering  over  300  occupa- 
tions. 

As  In  exploration  of  outer  space,  the  ultl- 
inate  In  health  progress  Is  still  beyond  the 
known  horizons — beyond,  perhaps,  even  the 
Imagination  of  man.  But  victories  can — and 
will — be  won. 

I  The  challenges  are  great.  The  rewards, 
however,  are  even  greater.  For  the  Nation: 
ftronger,  more  dynamic  citizens;  and  for 
tium£inity:  promise  of  a  longer,  better  life. 
(NoTX. — Dr.  Luther  L.  Terry  was  commis- 
sioned In  the  regxilar  corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  in  1944.  He  has  served  as 
fclilef  of  Medical  Services,  PHS  hospital  In 
Baltimore,  Md.;  Chairman  of  the  Medical 
Board  of  the  NIH  Clinical  Center;  Acting 
director  of  the  National  Heart  Institute.  He 
was  apiK>lnted  Surgeon  General  In  1961.  On 
special  assignment,  he  has  served  as:  mem- 
ber of  Medical  Division  of  Strategic  Army 
Bxirvey  to  Japan,  1945-46;  staff  member  of 
subcommittee  Investigating  Malmedy  atroci- 
ties. Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs; 
Chief  U.S.  delegate  to  the  15th  World  Health 
{assembly  In  Geneva.  Switzerland.  Dr.  Terry 
Is  a  governor  of  the  American  College  of 
physicians;  and  a  diplomat  of  the  American 
jBoard  of  Internal  Medicine.  He  has  au- 
thored, or  coauthored.  more  than  60  publi- 
cations in  the  medical  and  scientific  fields.) 


THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  POLAND 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  recently 
a  press  release  of  the  Polish  Peoples 
Republic  dated  September  9,  1963,  passed 
my  desk.  It  was  titled  "Some  Pacts  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Poland."  This  re- 
lease paints  quite  a  pretty  picture  in  that 
the  implication  is  that  the  Catholic 
iChurch  which  has  been  so  strong  in  hold- 
'ing  the  Polish  Nation  together  enjoyed 
complete  freedom  with  little  or  no  inter- 
ference from  its  Communist  Russian- 
icontrolled  govenunent. 

Because  I  could  not  bring  myself  to 
believe  the  facts  as  expressed  by  this 
Communist  puppet  government,  I  sent 
the  statement  to  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference  in  hopes  they  can 
clarify  exactly  what  the  situation  was. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
press  release  of  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare   Conference,   dated    September 


16,  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Priest-Expxht    Sees    Polish    Statiment    on 
Church  as  "Misuuidino" 

New  York.  September  14. — A  priest-expert 
on  the  status  of  the  church  In  Poland  char- 
acterized as  "very  misleading"  a  statement 
on  church  life  in  Poland  issued  by  the  Polish 
Embassy  in  Washington. 

Father  Ignatius  Olszewski,  editor  of  the 
Inter-Catholic  News  Agency,  which  special- 
izes in  church  news  concerning  Poland,  said 
that  the  embassy  statement  distorted  its 
picture  of  the  church  In  Poland  by  omission. 

The  embassy  press  office  report,  dated  Sep- 
tember 9,  was  entitled  "Some  Pacts  About 
Catholic  Church  in  Poland."  It  gave  statis- 
tics for  the  Increase  in  the  numbers  of  bish- 
ops, priests,  sisters,  and  men  religious  be- 
tween 1937  and  I960;  cited  postwar  statis- 
tics for  church  construction;  referred  to  the 
existence  of  15,000  catechetical  centers,  and 
spoke  of  the  wide  clrciilation  of  the  more 
than  50  Catholic  papers. 

Father  Olszewski  said  that  generally  the 
Embassy's  statistics  appeared  to  l>e  correct. 
But  he  said  the  Embas-sy's  portrayal  of  the 
Catholic  press  In  Poland  gives  a  very  errone- 
ous image.  The  more  than  50  Catholic 
papers  alluded  to  Include  the  2  dozen  dioc- 
esan bulletins  which  are  distributed  only  to 
the  clergy,  he  said,  adding  that  they  are 
essentially  only  newsletters. 

The  Polish-bom  priest  said  also  that  the 
two  major  Catholic  publications  In  Poland, 
Tygodnlk  Powszechny  (Universal  Weekly)  of 
Cracow,  and  Prezewodnlk  Katollckl  (Catholic 
Leader)  of  Poznan,  are  limited  by  their  news- 
print allotment  to  about  50,000  copies  an  is- 
sue apiece.  "This  is  a  negative  quantity 
compared  to  the  actual  needs  of  a  nation  of 
28  minion  Catholics,"  he  said. 

Father  Olszewski  added  that  the  lion's 
share  of  the  newsprint  for  Catholic  periodi- 
cals goes  to  the  publications  of  the  Pax 
association  and  the  Christian  Social  Associa- 
tion. "If  not  condemned  outright,  by  the 
hierarchy,  these  publications  are  certainly 
Ignored,  and  cannot  be  called  Catholic  In  any 
normal  sense,"  he  said. 

The  15,000  catechetical  centers  In  Poland — 
opened  after  the  Communist  regime  out- 
lawed .  the  teaching  of  religion  In  the 
schools — are  constantly  hamstrung  by  gov- 
ernment harassment,  according  to  Father 
Olszewski.  Men  religious — unless  they  are 
pastors — sisters,  and  lay  people  are  all  barred 
from  teaching  religion  classes.  This  rule  so 
overbiirdens  the  diocesan  priests  that  in 
many  places  religion  classes  ^e  Impossible, 
said  the  priest-editor.  He  said  that  In  addi- 
tion, the  government  at  whim  imposes  con- 
fiscatory taxes  on  church  property  and  on 
priests. 

The  Warsaw  regime  generally  maintains 
an  air  of  legality  and  reason  In  Its  dealing 
with  the  church,  the  priest  said.  But  he 
added  that  in  practice  it  seizes  on  "the 
flimsiest  excuses  or  pretexts  so  as  to  pester 
the  Catholic  people." 


POLISH  NATIONAL  ALLIANCE- 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day, September  16  of  this  year,  I  had  the 
privilege  and  honor  to  address  the  con- 
vention of  the  Polish  National  Alliance 
at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel  In  Phil- 
adelphia. In  keeping  with  its  tradition 
of  fighting  for  freedom  and  against  op- 
pression, the  alliance  passed  a  stralght- 
fon^'ard  and  strong  resolution,  which  I 


1963 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  be  included  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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(From  Zgoda,  Oct.  1,  1963) 
Resolution  Adopted  at  the  34th  Quadren- 
nial Convention  or  the  Polish  National 
Alliance  Held  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Hotel  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  September  15 
TO  20. 1963 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas  the  Polish  National  Alliance  was 
organized  In  1880  In  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for 
the  purposes,  Inter  alia,  of  awakening  all 
Americans  of  Polish  birth  or  descent  to  a 
realization  of  the  richness  of  their  American 
heritage.  We  have  always  hoped  that  the 
achievement  of  these  purposes  will  elevate 
at  the  same  time  the  good  name  and  prestige 
of  Americans  of  Polish  descent;  and 

Whereas  the  Polish  National  Alliance,  one 
of  the  largest  fraternals  In  the  United  States, 
composed  of  330,000  members,  has  sought  for 
years  the  enactment  of  legUlatlon  which 
would  fully  serve  the  national  InteresU  and 
reflect  In  every  detail  the  principles  of  equal- 
ity and  human  dignity.  Our  organization  as 
a  leading  exponent  of  these  principles  has 
been  in  the  forefront  in  these  efforts  to  alert 
public  opinion  to  this  end;  and 

Whereas   the   Communist  Government  or 
Poland  Is  Increasing  Ite  oppression  by   at- 
tacks on  religious  freedom,  particularly  on 
the  Roman  Catholic  Chiu-ch  In  Poland;  and 
Whereas  by  such  acts  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment alms  to  destroy  the  spiritual  and 
moral   foundation  of   the  Polish  people    by 
depriving  them  of  the  exercise  of  an  inviolate 
and  inalienable  right  to  man  In  his  pursuit 
of  happiness  In  accordance  with  the  tenets 
of    his    conscience    and    belief    to    worship, 
thereby  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  his 
win.  human  dignity  and  his  very  essence;  and 
Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  July  23.  1963.  forwarded  to  Congress  pro- 
posed   legislaUon.    designed    to    revise    and 
liberalize     our     exlsUng     Immigration     laws 
which  would  eliminate   altogether   the   na- 
tional  origin   system   for   allocating   quotas 
and  other  racially  discriminatory  aspects  of 
our  present  laws,  culminating  In  the  Intro- 
duction in  the  Senate  of  bill.  S.  1932  and  bill, 
HR    7700  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The    proposed    legislation    will    establish    a 
series  of   priorities  for   admission   of   Immi- 
grants to  this  country:  First,  to  immigrants 
with  skills  and  training  needed  in  oiu-  na- 
tional economy;  second,  to  persons  related  to 
US    citizens  and  aliens  legally  admitted  to 
the  United  States;  and  third,  all  other  iitimi- 
erants  on  a  first-come -first -serve  basis.     The 
enactment    of    this    legislation    will    reflect 
American  Ideals  of  equality  of  all  men  with- 
out regard  to  race,  color,  creed,  or  national 
origin     and    will    enhance    America's    Image 
as  the  leader  of   the  free   world,   according 
equal  dignity  and  respect  to  all  peoples  of 
the  world;  and 

Whereas  we  commend  the  recent  action 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  In  ap- 
pointing an  American  of  Polish  ancestry  a 
member  of  his  Cabinet;  the  appointment 
of  Postmaster  General  John  Gronouskl.  Is  a 
recognition  of  the  contrlbuUons  made  to 
our  country  by  Americans  of  PolUh  extrac- 
tion and  Is  the  most  Important  recognition 
so  obtained.  We  Americans  of  Polish  de- 
scent express  our  heartfelt  appreciation  on 
the  acknowledgement  that  among  13  mil- 
lion Americans  of  Polish  ancestry  there  is 
one  worthy  and  qualified  of  appointment  to 
a  Presidential  Cabinet  post;  and 

Whereas  we  again  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  Ita  allied  powers,  for  a  positive 
and  unequivocal  declaration  against  the 
status  quo  of  east  central  Europe;  we  main- 
tain that  continued  acquiescence  to  the  Com- 


munist government  forced  upon  these  former 
free  people  will  strengthen  the  Soviet  plan 
to  Anally  annex  Poland  and  other  enslaved 
countries  to  the  Soviet  empire  and  perma- 
nently   extend    its    power    to    the    heart    of 

Europe;  and  ,.  ^  «.w 

Whereas  we  again  stress  the  fact  that  the 
moat  effective  action  against  the  present 
situation  in  central  Europe  U  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Oder-Nlesse  boundary  by  the 
Western  powers,  and  recognition  of  Poland's 
rights  to  her  former  Eastern  Provinces.  It 
would  deprive  Russia  of  powerful  psycholog- 
ical weapons  which  she  wields  over  Poland 
and  her  neighbors,  as  the  "sole  protector" 
against  possible  German  aggression;   and 

Whereas  we  are  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
Poland,  as  the  key  to  the  peace  In  Europe, 
and  ultimately,  to  American  security,  stands 
on  the  threshold  of  a  millennial,  as  a  Chris- 
tian nation  which,  in  A.D.  966  accepted  bap- 
tism of  the  Latin  rite  and  consequently 
linked  her  destiny  with  Western  culture  and 
civilization.  Thus,  by  a  millennial  heritage, 
Poland  belongs  to  the  West  and  should  not 
be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  Russo-Mongolian 
Communist  Empire,  and  Its  godless  Ideology. 
Because  of  faulty  past  diplomacy,  the  West 
has  a  solemn  obligation  to  help  Poland  re- 
gain her  rightful  place  In  the  Western  family 
of  nations:  Now,  therefore. 

The  34th  Quadrennial  Convention  of  the 
Polish  National  AUlance  assembled  from  Sep- 
tember 15  to  21,  1963.  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  cradle  of  American  liberty  and  the 
cradle  of  the  founding  fathers  of  the  Polish 
National  Alliance  in  the  year  A.D.  1880  re- 
solves as  follows : 

We  vigorously  protest  the  concerted  action 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Communist  government 
of  Poland  in  their  endeavors  to  destroy  the 
religious  freedom  of  the  Polish  nation  by 
depriving  Its  people  their  Inviolate  and  In- 
alienable rights  of  their  pursuit  of  happ  - 
ness  to  worship  God  In  accordance  with  their 
tenets  of  their  consciences  and  beliefs, 
thereby  destroying  their  will,  their  human 
dignity,  their  very  essence. 

We  commend  and  congratulate  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  his  action  in 
appointing  John  Gronouskl.  the  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  we  trust 
that  thU  example  of  his  recognition  of  the 
achievements  and  contributions  made  by 
Americans  of  Polish  ancestry  to  the  heritage 
and  well-being  of  our  great  and  ^^oveA 
country  Is  the  beginning  of  full  political 
emancipation  of  our  national  group  which 
wlU  permeate,  generate  and  be  emulated 
throughout  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the 
United  States  on  the  State,  county,  city, 
town  and  village  levels.  „„^»* 

We  unequivocally  commend  and  congrat- 
ulate the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
his  vigorous  and  courageous  message  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  requesting  the 
aforementioned  changes  In  our  Immigration 
laws  We  further  commend  and  congratulate 
the  Senators  who  have  Joined  In  cosponsorlng 
bill  S  1932  and  we  also  commend  and  con- 
eratuiate  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives who  have  Joined  In  cosponorlng 
bill  HR  7700.  We  do  hereby  go  on  record 
as  enthusiastically  endorsing  and  support- 
ing these  proposed  changes  of  the  immigra- 
tion laws  and  we  entreat  and  pray  that  by 
expeditious  enactment  of  this  legislation  we 
will  once  again  assume  our  rightful  leader- 
ship enjoyed  since  the  birth  of  our  Nation 
of  being  the  chief  guarantor  of  freedom, 
eauallty  and  dignity  of  man. 

We  urge  the  United  States  to  make  it 
known  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world  that 
we  will  not  be  a  signatory  to  any  nonag- 
gresslon  pact  or  any  other  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  wl^ch  tends  to  continue 
Soviet  domination  over  central  and  eastern 
European  nations,  which  for  centuries  have 
been  free  and  independent. 


We  again  urge  that  now  Is  the  time  while 
a  new  West  Germany  is  emerging  that  the 
consent  be  obtained  to  the  Oder-Neisse  line 
as  Poland's  boundary. 

We  appeal  to  the  entire  American  Nation 
for  the  mobUlzatlon  of  Its  moral  and  spir- 
itual  forces  and  material   resovirces  for  the 
decisive  struggle  against  communism,  which 
has  been  Immeasurably  Intensified  by  Soviet 
occupation  of  Cuba,  and  Soviet  penetration 
and   activity   In   Latin   America.     Today.   In 
the    sphere    of   Ideological   struggle    for    the 
minds  of  free  man  the  entire  world  Is  a  vast 
battlefield.    Communism  is  attacking  us  re- 
lenUessly   with  psychological,  political,  and 
economic  weapons.     In  this  morUl  contest, 
every  free  citizen  of  the  world  must  become 
a  soldier  of  liberty,  ready  to  fight  with  vigor 
communism    everywhere.      It    Is,    rather,    a 
highly  opportune  time  for  the  United  States 
with  Its  allies  to  make  unified  efforts  for  a 
setUement  of  the  main  problems  of  the  cold 
war-   namely,  liberation  of  enslaved  nations 
of  east  central  Europe,  complete  withdrawal 
of  Soviet  armed  forces  and  its  agents  from 
Cuba,  agreement  on  Berlin,  and  Soviet  as- 
sent to  a  general  binding  disarmament  under 
adequate    control     and     Inspection;     be     it 
further 

Resolved.  That  on  our  part  we  pledge  our 
honor  and  worldly  goods  to  the  defense,  per- 
petuation and  further  development  of  the 
American  way  of  life,  which  represents  an 
ideal  state  of  freedom  and  democracy,  born 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  great  Fathers 
of  our  Republic  and  the  authors  of  the  Im- 
mortal Declaration  of  Independence;  be  It 
finally 

Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution  be    promptly   forwarded   to  John  P. 
Kennedy,   President    of    the   United    States; 
to  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Vice  President;    to 
all  Members  of  the  US.  Senate;   and  to  all 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives- the  United  Nations;  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Human  Rights,  United  Nations. 
By  the  Resolutions  Committee:  John  J. 
Kozaren.  Council  122.  chairman;  Harry 
S    Czapllckl,  Council  166,  vice  chair- 
man; Luclan  F.  Pazulskl,  Esq..  Coun- 
cil   1.    secretary;    Stephen    T.    Potok, 
Esq     CouncU  1;  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Kus- 
zynski,    CouncU    92;    Boleslaus    1.   Pl- 
otrowskl.    Council    6;    Telesphor    Jen- 
draslak.  CouncU  19;  Estelle  M.  Nleder, 
CouncU  73;  Maryann  C.  Oolemblewskl. 
Council      88;      Anthony      Saratowlcz, 
CouncU    79;    Joseph    J.    Vance,    Esq., 
CouncU  35. 


Mr  SCOTT.  As  you  may  know,  Mr. 
President,  the  Polish  National  Alliance 
of  North  America  was  foimded  in  1880 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Julius  Andrzejkowicz.  I  think  it 
would  be  of  interest  to  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  to  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  brief  history  of  the  Polish 
National  AlUance.  as  well  as  excerpts 
from  the  keynote  address  by  Charles 
Rozmark.  president  of  the  alliance,  given 
at  the  convention  of  the  Polish  National 
Alliance  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel 
in  Philadelphia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  history 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

History  of  the  Polish  National  Alliance 
The  PolUh  National  AlUance  of  North 
America,  founded  in  1880.  owes  its  rise  to  the 
immigrants  longing  for  their  native  la^d 
and  U)  their  desire  to  preserve  the  Polish 
spirit  and  to  organize  with  a  view  to  aiding 
Poland  which  at  that  tUne  was  partitioned 
off  among  Russia.  Prussia,  and  AustrU. 

The   men   planning   this  organization  of 
the  scattered  forces  of  Polish  newcomers  to 
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una  country,  were  mo«Uy  heroes  of  the  In- 
•nrreetloa  ot  1863.  •rdent  patriots.  Inspired 
by  tb»  Imperishable  dream  oC  a  fr«e  and 
Independent  Poland. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Julius  AndrzeJ- 
kowlc».  a  meeting  was  caUed  on  February  16. 
1880  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  whence  an  eloquent 
appeal  was  Issued  to  the  Poles  of  America 
to  unite  into  one  great  organizaUon. 

Only  six  socieUes  responded  to  this  ap- 
peal four  from  Chicago,  one  from  San 
Francisco.  Calif.,  and  one  from  Shenandoah. 
Pa.,  and  on  September  20.  1880,  the  first  or- 
ganiaaUon  meeting  of  the  proposed  PNA  was 
held,  at  which  It  was  formaUy  caUed  Into  bc- 

inc. 

rowotms  or  tom  pna 

The  fonnders  of  the  PNA  were:  Julius  An- 
dreelkowlcz.  John  B.  Blachowskl.  Julian 
UpinsW,  John  Poplellnskl,  and  Julian  SzaJ- 

nert. 

The  first  PNA  censor  was  Julian  AndrroJ- 
kowlcs.  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  the  first 
convention  was  held  at  the  Palmer  House 
and  the  convention  mass  at  St.  Wenceslaus 
(Polish -Slovak  Church),  comer  DeKoven- 
Deeplalnes  Streets,  near  Jefferson-Clinton 
Streets,  In  Chicago.  HI. 

From  Its  humble  beginning  In  1880.  with 
only  six  societies,  the  Polish  National  Al- 
liance has  risen  to  a  position  as  the  largest 
fraternal  organlratlon  of  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  In  the  world,  with  a  membership  of 
340.000  and  assets  of  8120  million. 

OPXSATXS    AiLIANOE    COLLEGS 

Amon«  the  PNAs  proudest  and  most  signal 
achievements  was  the  founding  of  the  PNA 
High  School  and  Technical  Institute  at  Cam- 
bridge Springs.  Pa.,  on  October  26.  1912, 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
William  Howard  Taft,  officiating  at  the  open- 
ing During  World  War  I.  the  Student's 
Army  Training  Corps  used  the  school 
grounds  whUe  the  technical  high  school 
turned  over  to  the  government  trained  tech- 
nicians and  workers. 

Alliance  College,  as  the  school  la  now 
known  nationally,  is  an  accredited  4-year  co- 
educational instltuUon  of  higher  learning, 
and  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  finest 
<rf  its  kind  In  the  coxintry. 

Currently  in  the  process  of  unprecedented 
expansion.  AlUance  CoUege  truly  represents 
»  matchless  gem  In  the  long  and  meritorious 
crown  of  achievements  of  the  PNA. 

BltlCATIONAI..   BrOaTB-TOUTH  DKrAaTMENTS 

The  PNA  also  sponsors  the  educational  and 
the  sports-youth  departments,  with  head- 
quarters In  Chicago,  ni. 

A  qiieen  of  the  PNA  contest  Is  staged 
annually  under  the  auspices  of  the  educa- 
tional department.  The  16  districts  of  the 
aUlance  select  their  respective  queens,  who 
then  compete  for  the  Utle  of  "Queen  of  the 
PNA."  Prizes  valued  at  thousands  of  dollars 
are  awarded  to  the  winner  and  runnersup 
each  year. 

The  PNA  Sports-Touth  Department  awards 
financial  assistance  to  hundreds  of  youth 
groups  (choirs,  drxun-bugle  corps,  singers, 
and  dancers),  and  also  sponsors  annual  na- 
tional bowling  and  golf  totu-naments.  It 
alao  publlshea  a  quarterly  magazine,  Promien, 
which  Is  distributed  to  PNA  youth  leaders, 
lodge  and  council  secretaries,  commissioners, 
schools  and  libraries. 

The  Polish  National  Alliance  has  tor  many 
years  conducted  a  well-stocked  library  In  the 
PNA  Headquarters  Building  In  Chicago, 
which  U  used  by  students  of  local  parochial 
and  pubUc  schools  In  addition  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  PNA  and  our  Polonia. 


The  Zgoda.  issiued  twice  monthly,  la  the 
largest  and  oldest  Polish  and  in  fact  the 
largest  foreign  language  newspaper  in  the 
country.  And  the  Dslennlk  Zwlaakowy.  pub- 
lished 6  days  a  week,  boasts  the  largest  circu- 
lation of  any  Polish  dally  newspaper  In  the 
tTnited  States. 

1  These  represent  only  some  of  the  projects 
tarried  on  by  the  PNA.  not  only  for  members 
bf  the  aUlance  but  for  the  Polonia  as  weU. 

And  the  future  should  bring  a  continued 
Bcceleratlon  of  Its  many  accomplishments 
■which  will  serve  to  elevate  our  Polish  people 
in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 


may  be  summarized  as  honeycombed  with 
aggression  and  punctuated  with  deceit  and 
treachery. 

Only  when  we  make  American  strength, 
coupled  with  a  tough  foreign  policy,  the  per- 
j)etual  partner  of  peace,  will  we  witness  then 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  liberty  over  Red 
slavery. 
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ZGODA  AWD  DBTeNNTK  ZWIAZKOWT  PT7BLICATIONS 

Two  Of  the  coxintry's  most  widely-read  and 
circulated  publications,  boasting  the  largest 
circulations  in  their  respective  fields — the: 
Zgoda  and  Delennik  Zwtazkowy — are  the( 
property  of.  and  published  by.  the  Polish] 
National  Alliance. 


ExcKRPTS  From  thz  Kztnotk  Addrkss  by 
Charles  Rozmakek,  Pbesidknt  or  the 
Polish    National    Alliance,    the    Largest 

POLISH-AMZaiCAN  FRATERNAL  ORGANIZA- 
TION. AT  ITS  QUADRENNIAL  CONVENTION 
ON       SUNDAT,       SEPTEMBEB       15.       AT      HOTEL 

Ben    Franklin    in    Philadelphia.    Pa. 
The  Polish  National  AUUnce  has  come  to 
lU    birthplace— Philadelphlar— for     Its    34th 
convention. 

Eighty-three  years  ago.  a  small  group  of 
Polish  figUters  for  freedom,  who  fied  from 
German  and  Russian  oppression  In  their 
native  land,  organized.  In  this  cradle  of 
American  freedom,  the  Polish  National  Al- 
liance. 

Today  in  membership  and  In  resources  we 
stand  among  the  greatest  fraternal  orders 
In  America. 

ICany  humanitarian,  patriotic  and  educa- 
tional values  played  a  significant  part  In  our 
history.  For  example,  out  of  concern  for  the 
education  of  youth,  we  founded  Alliance 
College.  This  Institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing, listed  in  "Who's  Who  in  American  Edu- 
cation" has  been  praised  on  several  occa- 
sions in  the  US.  Congress. 

We  were,  and  still  are,  the  traUblazers  in 
the  antl-Communlst  movement  in  this  coun- 
try. 

In  view  of  Commvmlst  aggression,  treach- 
ery and  conspiracy  in  Cuba.  Laos,  South 
Vietnam,  I  question  the  wisdom  of  so-called 
letter  diplomacy  conducted  with  Khru- 
shchev. We  are  not  going  to  win  the  cold 
war  with  letters. 

And  let  us  not  think  that  the  atomic  treaty 
In  Moscow  has  any  meaning.  It  can  be 
discarded  any  time  it  suits  Russia's  pur- 
poses. Treaties  depend  upon  good  faith  and 
no  faith  can  ever  be  placed  In  Soviet  prom- 
ises. 

It  was  prlmarUy  due  to  the  naive  faith 
in  the  Soviets  that  enabled  the  Communist 
conspiracy  to  conquer,  subjugate  and  enslave 
almost  half  of  humanity — over  half  a  bil- 
lion people. 

To  believe  that  the  Coanmunlsta  will  un- 
dergo a  change  ot  heart  is  dangerous  self- 
delusion.  It  seems  that  the  great  cxxrse  of 
our  times  Is  that  among  our  Intellectuals 
there  are  too  many  bewUdered  wishful 
thinkers. 

We  shovild  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  engaged  In  a  mortal  struggle 
with  a  Communist  worldwide  conspiracy.  If 
Moscow  really  wants  peaceful  coexistence 
with  the  West,  let  her  withdraw  all  troops 
from  Cuba.  Let  her  stop  CcMomunlst  con- 
spiracies in  Latin  America  and  southeast 
Asia.  And  let  her  withdraw  aU  troops  from 
Cuba.  Let  her  stop  Conunxmist  conspiracies 
in  Latin  America  and  southeast  Asia.  And 
let  her  liberate  aai  captive  nations  and  espe- 
cially Poland,  which  occupies  a  key  position 
In  Eastern  Europe. 

KhriishcheVs  Warsaw  agent,  Qomulka, 
openly  steted  not  long  ago,  that  the  Ideologi- 
cal struggle  with  the  free  world  would  never 
cease,  untU  communism  wins  a  total  victory. 
Thus  the  cold  war  will  go  on  and  we  can- 
not let  down  our  guard.  On  the  contrary, 
we  must  Increase  o\ir  vigilance  and  never 
trxist  any  Conununists. 

Communism  Is  a  devastating  disease  that 
saps   the   llfeblood   of  freedom.     Its   policy 


AN  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE 
FLORISTS'  TELEGRAPH  DELIVERY 
ASSOCLATION  AND  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  AGRICULTURE 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
significant  partnership  of  business  and 
Government  was  created  recently  with 
the  signing  of  a  precedent-making  co- 
operator  agreement  between  the  Flor- 
ists' Telegraph  Delivery  Association  and 
the  US.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  program  Is  a  first  step  In  a  sig- 
nificant new  effort  to  maintain  a  vital, 
healthy  floriculture  Industry  able  to 
serve  increasing  public  demand  for 
floral  products  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  increased  economic  opportunity 
for  our  citizens. 

InitlaUy,  It  calls  for  cooperation  be- 
tween Industry  and  Government  in  a 
broad  program  of  economic  and  market- 
ing research  urgently  needed  to  develop 
guidelines  for  the  entire  floriculture  In- 
dustry In  a  decade  of  change  and  chal- 
lenge. 

The  unusual  aspect  of  this  partnership 
for  progress  is  the  willingness  of  small 
businessmen  to  make  a  Joint  Investment 
in  their  own  future  which  none  could 
make  by  himself.    Under  the  terms  of 
the  cooperator  agreement,  the  more  than 
11,000  retail  florist  members  of  Florists' 
Telegraph  Delivery  Association  will  ap- 
propriate $40,000  this  year  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  flnance  the 
initial  phase  of  two  research  programs. 
These  are.  first,  a  market  development 
study  aimed  at  evaluating  cvu-rent  mer- 
chandising and  promotion  practices  and 
developing  new  techniques   which   will 
continue  and  enhance  expanding  con- 
sumer demand  for  floral  products;  and. 
second,  a  basic  analysis  of  economic  and 
structural  changes  In  the  floral  Industry 
and   In   marketing — distribution   chan- 
nels to  enable  flrms  in  the  floriculture  in- 
dustry, from  grower  to  retailer,  to  adjust 
to  rapidly  changing  conditions  In  the 
industry. 

Mr.  President,  this  agreement,  the 
first  of  Its  kind  in  the  fioriculture  indus- 
try, was  developed  under  the  farsighted 
and  positive  leadership  of  Mr.  Ralph  W. 
Bachman,  of  Minneapolis,  immediate 
past  president,  and  Mr.  John  L.  Bodette, 
executive  vice  president,  of  Florists' 
Telegraph  Delivery  Association.  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  OrviUe  Freeman,  who 
personally  signed  for  the  Department  In 
his  offices,  places  the  greatest  signifi- 
cance on  this  agreement  as  a  step  toward 
greater  expansion  of  the  floriculture 
industry. 

Mr  President.  I  am  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  Florists*  Telegraph  Delivery 
Association  not  only  has  shown  a  keen 
sense  of  leadership  in  seeking  solutions 
to  its  problems,  but  has  evidenced  a 
willingness  to  contribute  substantially  to 
the  solution  of  these  problems. 


I  am  especially  pleased  to  see  that 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  basic  eco- 
nomic and  marketing  research.  wWcH 
will  pinpoint  consumer  needs  and  ae- 
sires.  expand  markets,  create  Jobs,  and 
result  in  greater  service  to  the  public. 
In  contracUng  for  the  use  of  public 
resources.   Florists'  Telegraph  Delivery 
Association  will  be  helping  the  billion- 
dollar  floral  industry  grow  and  expana 
at  a  time  when  leaders  of  the  Industry 
the  Department,  and  many  Members  of 
Congress  have  become  concerned  with 
floriculture's  need  to  do  this  in  keeping 
with  the  general  growth  of  our  economy. 
Mr  Bachman  and  Mr.  Bodette,  on  be- 
half of  this  enterprising  organization  of 
small  businessmen,  have  chosen  wisely 
m  seeking  to  develop  a  much-needed 
long-range  working  relationship  with  the 
USDA  which  looks  to  a  brighter    more 
abundant  future  for  both  the  Industry 
and  the  Nation. 

Mr  Bodette  has  pointed  out  that  this 
agreement,  and  I  quote:  "wUl  overcome 
a  serious  lack  of  marketing  and  economic 
information  available  to  the  Industry. 
Mr.  Bachman  has  stated  that  the  agree- 
ment, and  again  I  quote:  "wUl  pay  dlyl- 
dends  to  aU   members  of   an   mdustir 
composed  almost  entirely  of  small  busi- 
nesses by  providing  answers  to  retailers 
and  others  In  floriculture  determined  to 
survive  and  grow  In  an  expanding  mar- 
ketplace."    Secretary  Freeman,  at  the 
signing  ceremony  at  the  USDA.  stated 
that.  I  quote:  "Florists'  Telegraph  De- 
livery Association  has  presented  the  De- 
partment  of    Agriculture   with   a   new 
challenge"  and  an  opportunity  to  lesseii 
uncerUlntles  and  mitigate  the  effect  of 
possibly  drastic  changes  resulting  from 
"the      growing      complexity      of      our 

economy."  ,  ,        ..    -^  tv.« 

Mr  President,  we  can  take  pride  m  the 
fact  that  the  floriculture  industry  has 
demonstrated  an  enlightened  self-inter- 
est by  taking  poslUve  steps  to  help  itself 
under  the  leadership  of  Florists  Tele- 
graph Delivery  Association.  We  will 
watch  this  development  with  interest 
and  with  the  thought  that  an  even  more 
comprehensive  program  of  research  vital 
to  the  future  of  this  major  agricultural 
industry  can  be  developed. 


industry,  working  within  the  guidelines 
of  the  appropriate  Federal  agency  to 
come  up  with  »  superior  supersonic 
transport  to  meet  the  challenge  of  for- 
eign competition.  TWA's  action  today 
is  certainly  a  step  In  the  right  direction^ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  tne 
press  release  issued  by  TWA  at  tliis  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows* 


would  be  suitable  both  for  transcontinental 
and  transatlantic  service,  but  TWA  would 
use  it  initially  across  the  AtUntic 

TWA  currently  serves  53  U.S.  cltle.  and 
16  world  centers  in  Europe.  Africa  and  Asia 
with  a  jet  fleet  of  76  planes.  The  largwt 
operator  of  Boelng-bullt  Jets  TXVK  m- 
auKurated  the  first  Jet  service  In  1959  be- 
tween New  York  and  San  Francisco. 


INTERCONTINENTAL  TRANSPOR- 
TATION 
Mr    SCOTT.    Mr.  President.  In  this 
day  of  a  growing  deficit  of  payments.  It 
is  encouraging  to  note  the  action  taken 
by  Trans  World  Airlines. 

TWA  has  just  Indicated  its  Intention 
to  purchase  the  first  American-built 
supersonic  transport,  as  well  as  five  addi- 
tional ones  for  a  total  of  s^x  Mr 
Charles  C.  'nillnghast,  Jr..  In  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Gordon  M.  Bain,  Deputy  Administra- 
tor of  the  FAA.  said: 

From  the  national  viewpoint,  we  see  many 
benefits  accruing  from  this  program  ^^J^^' 
matters  as  our  prestige,  our  continuing  prob- 
lem with  the  balance  of  payments,  and  our 
further  development  of  our  outstanding  air- 
frame and  engine  design  skills. 


TWA  has  deposited  with  FAA  a  check 
for  $600,000  as  Initial  payment  on  the 

order. 

As  a  leader  In  Intercontinental  trans- 
portation. It  Is  incumbent  upon  American 


TWA  CoMMrre  FOR  First  U.S.  Supersonic  Jet 
in  Order  for  Six  Planes 

WASHINGTON.       D.C.,       OctObW       ^^-^^ 

World  Airlines  today  advised  the  U^.  oov- 
ernment  of  lU  Intention  to  purchase  the  first 
Amerlcan-bullt  supersonic  transport  which 
U  scheduled  for  delivery  in  1970  carrying 
passengers  at  upwards  of  1.500  mUes  an  hour^ 
TWA  announced  that  It  has  committed 
with  Najeeb  E.  Halaby.  Administrator  ot  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  for  six  American- 
built  supersonic  aircraft  and  that  It  ^af  a*- 
p«lted  Hheck  for  $600,000  with  the  FAA  as 
an  initial  payment  on  the  order. 

The  commitment  was  made  in  a  letter 
from  Charles  C.  TilUnghast^r..  President  of 
TWA  to  Gordon  M.  Bain.  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator for  the  supersonic  transport  develop- 
ment program  for  the  FAA. 

"From  the  naUonal  viewpoint."  Mr.  Tlll- 
inghast  wrote,  "we  see  many  benefits  accru- 
ing from  this  program  in  such  matters  as 
U.S.  prestige,  our  continuing  problem  wl^ 
the  balanM  of  paymenU.  and  our  further 
Stelopment  of  our  outstanding  airframe 
and  engine  design  skills." 

Mr  Tllllnghast  said  TWA  desired  to  place 
••an  initial  order  with  the  manufacturing 
consortium  or  corporation  selec^  to  build 
the  Buperaonic  transport  •  •  •  for  the  first 
and  thereafter  every  second  plane  "P  to  a 
total  of  six."  He  added  that  the  $600,000 
check     represents     a     partial     payment    of 

$100,000  per  aircraft.  „   ^  ...w     #^ii«— 

The  TWA  president  specified  the  follow- 
ing conditions  of  the  order : 

1    FAA   certification  of  such  aircraft  for 
ute    m    transatlantic    passenger    and    cargo 

^^7  A  price  (Including  any  royalty  which 
may  be  payable)  for  these  aircraft  which  on 
the  basis  of  objective  engineering  studies, 
win  permit  their  profitable  operation  on  com- 
petitive transatlantic  routes  at  unsubsldlEed 

**3"a  price  no  higher  than  that  charged 
to  other  airline  users. 

4  Certification  of  such  aircraft  to  cruise 
economically  at  no  less  than  mach  2.2.  not- 
withstanding our  hope  that  a  speed  ot  2A 
or  ereater  can  be  achieved,  toward  which 
objective  we  trust  the  development  program 
win  continue.  ^^-i 

5  Delivery  of  the  first  production  model 
certificated  as  noted  above,  not  later  than 
January  1,  1971.  or  one  year  after  l^ti-oduc- 
tlon  of  the  Concorde  Into  scheduled  com- 
mercial service,  whichever  Is  later. 

Mr.  Bam  praised  the  airline  for  its  con- 
victions about  the  national  effort  to  buUd 
an  SST  superior  to  the  Concorde,  now  under 
development  by  a  group  of  British  and 
French  manufacturers.  Two  VS.  airlines 
have  ordered  the  Concorde. 

"Without     necessarily     endorsing     every 
aspect    of    the    program."    Mr.    Tllllnghast 
w^te.  "we  applaud  the  efforts  you  are  mak- 
ing and  wish  to  make  It  clear  that  TWA 
wholeheartedly  and  enthusiastically  endorses 
continuing  Joint  government-Industry  efforts 
to  produce  a  superior  supersonic  transport^ 
Mr   Bain  said  TWA's  commitment    wl»  PO 
a  long  way  toward  encouraging  the  Industry 
to  enibark  on  the  most  meanl^K^"\  P^^^ 
that  can  be  completed  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date."  ^         ..^ 
Mr.    Tllllnghast   said   TWA    «>°^'"PJ**^ 
the     Amerlcan-bullt     supersonic     transport 


DISPOSITION    OF    RIGHTS    TO    IN- 
VENTIONS  MADE  THROUGH  THE 
EXPEiraiTURE  OF  PUBLIC  FUNDS 
Mr    McCLELLAN.     Mr.  President,  on 
October  10,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitted  a  memorandum  to  the 
heads    of    executive    departments    and 
agencies  concerning  the  disposition  of 
rights  to  Inventions  made  through  the 
expenditure  of  pubUc  funds.    The  pur- 
pose of  this  acUon  was  to  develop  greater 
consistency  in  agency  patent  pracUces 
and  to  avoid  the  difBculUes  which  are 
caused  by  the  different  patent  policies  of 
agencies  conducting  research  m  related 

areas.  , 

The  Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trade- 
marks, and  Copyrights  of  the  Comniittee 
on  the  Judiciary  has  been  engaged  for 
sometime  In  a  study  of  the  patent  policies 
of  the  various  Government  departments. 
As  chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  I 
welcome  the  President's  memorandum  as 
a  constructive  effort  toward  securing  a 
reasonable  solution  to  the  complex  Goy- 
errunent  patent  policy  question.  It  win 
be  of  considerable  assistance  In  the  con- 
sideration of  patent  policy  legislation 
now  pending  before  the  subcommittee. 

The  need  for  legislation  stUl  persists 
however.  General  polled  relating  to  the 
disposition  of  patent  rights  4„|°^^; 
tlons  resulting  from  the  $15  aillon  of 
federally  funded  research  and  develop-  ■ 
ment  must  be  determined  by  the  Con- 
gress. Furthermore,  the  objecUve  or 
greater  uniformity  sought  by  the  Presi- 
dent cannot  be  secured  until  a  munber 
of  statutory  patent  provision*  have  been 
amended. 

The  President's  statement  makes  clear 
that  Its  basic  policy  is  subject  to  specific 
statutes  which  govern  the  patent  pohcies 
of  certain  agencies.  While  I  support  the 
amending  of  these  statutes,  unUl  this  Is 
accomplished,  any  regtilaUons  which 
may  be  promulgated  by  such  agencies 
must  reflect  both  the  letter  and  the  spmt 
of  existing  law. 


ELECTRIC  POWER— PRIVATE 
AND  NATIONALIZED 

Mr  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President  In  light 
of  the  carefully  planned  attacks  from 
some  quarters  on  the  principle  of  pri- 
vately owned  electric  power  in  the  United 
States,  I  should  like  to  insert  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  brief  comment 
and  table  compiled  by  the  United  Busi- 
ness Service.  , 

The  material  Is  from  the  service  s  Oc- 
tober 7,  1963.  pubUcation. 

In  comparing  the  kUowatt  price  of 
common  market  electricity  and  private 
powS  produced  In  the  United  States 
Uie  service  notes  that  "common  market 
electricity  is  Government  produced— and 
m^re  exiinslve  than  ours."  Tbe  service 
also    compares    Britain's    nationalized 
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utilities  with  the  utility  service  provided 
by  private  companies  in  the  United 
States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
ment and  the  table  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ment   and    table    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Th«  Backyard 

While  Britain'!  exceptionally  bad  winter 
was  being  accentuated  by  repeated  power 
fallxires  laat  year,  hapless  customers  of  the 
nationalized  utilities  were  told  that  the 
industry  could  not  be  expected  to  maintain 
a  Bufllclent  margin  of  safety  to  cope  with 
such  severe  weather  conditions.  British 
critic*  now  claim  that  the  slow  growing  utU- 
Ity  Industry  Is  actually  holding  back  growth 
of  the  Nation's  economy. 

By  contrast,  our  privately  owned  electric 
utility  industry  has  a  safety  margin  of  30 
percent,  enough  to  cover  any  weather  sever- 
ities and  naUonal  growth  as  well.  More- 
over, our  electricity  has  fallen  in  price  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n  while  Britain's  has 
become  more  exi)enslve. 

Interestingly  enough,  most  common  mar- 
ket electricity  Is  government  produced — and 
more  expensive  than  ours. 

[In  cents  per  kUowatt-hour) 


Belgium . 

Loifmboarf 

Italy 

France 

Western  Germany 
The  Netherlands.. 
Unlteil  Stales 


Residential 


4.W 
4.29 
4.16 
3.N 
3.50 
8.00 
Z47 


Industrial 


1.58 
1.71 
1.M 
l.M 
1.84 
1.51 
a97 


The  trend  all  over  the  world  Is  toward 
Stote-owned  facilities.  The  proponents  of 
this  trend  ought  to  stop  and  have  a  look  at 
what  free  enterprise  has  accomplished. 
In  this  country  we  are  getting  our  money's 
worth. 

THE  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  no  single 
profirram  instituted  by  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration has  caught  the  public 
fancy  as  has  the  Peace  Corps.  This  pro- 
gram, a  blend  of  American  idealism  and 
generosity,  has  received  bipartisan  sup- 
port in  the  Congress  and  won  approval 
throughout  the  Nation. 

A  valuable  assessment  of  the  Peace 
Corps  was  made  by  the  Sheridan,  Wyo- 
ming. Press  in  an  editorial  printed  on 
September  10.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Less  Blessed  Than  Wi 

The  XJ.S.  Peace  Corps,  that  group  of  Amer- 
icans embarked  on  a  basic  people-to-people 
service  program  throughout  the  world,  is 
currently  Involved  in  that  annual  period  of 
self-preservation  known  as  "selling  the 
budget." 

The  Corps,  which  began  In  1961  with  5.000 
volunteers  and  an  appropriation  of  $30  mil- 
lion is  now  asking  for  $108  million  to  sup- 
port an  operation  of  13,000. 

The  Corps,  becaxise  it  is  doing  an  effective 
Job  and  because  It  has  not  been  afraid  to 
admit  its  weaknesses,  has  received  good  treat- 
ment from  Congress  in  the  past.  In  1961  It 
sought  $40  million  and  received  $30  million; 
In  1962  it  asked  for  $63.7  mllUon  and  got 
$59  million. 


There  are  currently  4.100  serving  In  about 
45  countries  and  another  3,500  in  training. 
About  9,000  volunteers  are  exi>ected  to  be 
$erylng  In  51  countries  by  the  end  of  1963. 

Word  from  Washington  is  that  the  current 
feace  Corps  budget  request  may  be  one  of 
the  victims  of  this  year's  economy  drive. 
Congressmen  are  reportedly  telling  Director 
ti.  Sargent  Shriver  that  the  Corps  may  be 
ketting  too  big  and  they  want  to  take  a  hard 
look  before  approving  the  leap  to  13,000 
volunteers. 

We  can  appreciate  this  attitude  on  the 
part  of  Congress  so  long  as  the  question  of 
value  received  Is  given  equal  consideration. 
The  Peace  Corps  In  our  opinion,  stands  as 
the  outstanding  achievement  in  our  total 
Iforeign  aid  program.  Furthermore,  the  large 
»naJorlty  of  additional  volunteers  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  expanded  Peace  Corps  would 
be  sent  to  Latin  America  where,  we  feel,  a 
great  deal  more  emphasis  should  be  placed — 
particularly  this  type  of  people-to-people 
emphasis. 

It  could  represent  a  false  economy  to 
hinder  the  expansion  of  the  Peace  Corps.  It 
remains  the  outstanding  effort  on  the  part 
of  this  country  to  really  reach  the  basic  needs 
of  the  people  and  countries  less  blessed  than 
we. 


PURCHASE    OP    AMERICAN    WHEAT 
BY  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
be  foolish  to  assume  that  every  trans- 
action in  our  cold  war  diplomacy  is 
either  a  complete  victory  for  our  side 
or  an  ignominious  defeat.  Rather  we 
must  look  at  each  transaction  for  its 
total  effect — will  it  be  when  the  final 
summation  is  made  for  or  against  our 
interest. 

Therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  not  benefit  from 
the  purchase  of  American  wheat.  But, 
it  is  equally  true  that  we  stand  to  gain 
even  more  through  that  transaction. 

Mr.  President,  the  Casper  Tribune 
carried  an  excellent  editorial  on  this  sub- 
ject in  its  October  7  issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why  Not  Wheat?  ,' 

Politics,  not  cold  war  strategy,  will  deter- 
mine whether  the  United  States  sells  sur- 
plus wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Ken- 
nedy administration  Is  willing,  as  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Luther  H.  Hodges  and  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  OrvUle  L.  Freeman  have 
told  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  and  Agri- 
culture Committees. 

Undersecretary  of  State  George  W,  Ball 
has  also  briefed  these  committees  on  the 
pros  and  cons  of  such  a  sale,  now  placed 
at  $250  million  for  3  million  tons  of  wheat, 
if  the  Soviet  Union  wants  to  buy  in  the  U.S. 
market. 

However,  the  administration  is  reluctant 
to  authorize  the  sale  without  some  form  of 
backing  from  Congress.  It  has  been  nego- 
tiating wtih  congressional  leaders,  particu- 
larly Senate  Minority  Leader  EvEairrT  M. 
DiRKSEN,  of  Illinois,  whose  support  eased  the 
way  for  the  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
The  truth  Is  that  little  opposition  has  de- 
veloped to  the  sale  In  Congress.  Senator  J. 
Wn.LiAM  FuLBBicHT.  Chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  would  expect  no 
more  than  two  votes  against  It  In  a  show- 
down In  his  committee,  and  Senator  Allen 
J.  Ellendek,  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  saw  only  four  of  his  committee- 
men voting  against  It. 


But  they  would  rather  not  go  on  record, 
for  fear  their  votes  might  boomerang  if  re- 
lations with  Moscow  took  a  turn  for  the 
worse  after  the  sale. 

The  United  States  has  always  been  ready 
to  alleviate  hunger,  even  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
as  witness  the  Hoover  Commission's  work 
which  saved  millions  from  starvation  In  the 
early  days  of  the  Communist  revolution. 

It  is  another  matter,  some  say,  to  bail 
out  Khrushchev  after  a  bad  harvest,  so  that 
he  can  fulfill  his  commitments  to  Cuba  and 
his  European  satellites.  For  any  sale  of 
wheat  by  the  United  States,  even  if  it  aU 
went  to  the  Soviet  Union,  would  free  So- 
viet wheat  for  distribution  to  other  Com- 
munist nations. 

That  is  political  use  of  American  harvests, 
which  is  the  reason  for  the  caution  shown 
both  by  the  Kennedy  administration  and  the 
Senate.  Khrushchev  is  not  noted  either  for 
keeping  his  word  or  showing  his  apprecia- 
tion. 

Still,  the  reasoning  is  pretty  shallow  other 
than  on  an  emotional  basis,  for  the  Soviet 
Union  can  buy  all  the  wheat  it  wants  in 
Western  markets,  as  witness  Canada's  huge 
sale.  The  question  is  not  one  of  withhold- 
ing wheat,  but  of  who  will  supply  It.  On  that 
basis,  it  becomes  a  question  of  good  busi- 
ness. 

The  United  States  freely  sells  other  non- 
strategic  materials  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Why 
not  wheat,  with  which  it  is  overbtudened? 


PHILIPPINE  YOUTH  CORPS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
note  with  pleasure  and  approval  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  has  entered  into 
a  3-way  arrangement  with  the  Phil- 
ippine Government  and  CARE  to  help 
reforest  150.000  acres  in  the  Philippines 
and  to  provide  work  for  more  than  6,000 
young  men. 

The  program  In  the  Philippines  Is  evi- 
dently clearly  patterned  on  the  proposal 
which  the  senior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota and  others  of  this  body  proposed 
and  which  the  Senate  has  approved  for 
a  Youth  Conservation  Corps. 

It  is  Ironic,  however,  that  the  Philip- 
pines h£is  been  able  to  move  faster  to 
establish  such  a  program  than  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  As  Sen- 
ators know,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  not  yet  taken  action  on  the 
legislation  to  establish  a  Youth  Conser- 
vation Corps.  I  would  hope  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  would  take  note 
of  this  constructive  and  forward  looking 
action  taken  by  the  Government  of  the 
Philippines  and  CARE. 

It  Is  more  imperative  each  year,  Mr. 
President,  that  young  men  and  boys  who 
cannot  find  work  in  the  current  economy 
should  have  useful  constructive  work  to 
do.  The  Youth  Conservation  Corps  of- 
fers one  important,  if  partial,  solution 
to  this  problem. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  TROUBLES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  in  Oc- 
tober 14,  1963,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point.  I  call  especial  attention 
to  the  last  paragraph  of  the  bill  which 
reads  as  follows: 

This  confusion  was  confounded  by  an 
ill-timed  and  indiscreet  statement  by  Edwin 
Martin,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  In- 


1963 

ter-Amerlcan  Affairs.  Mr.  Martin  argued 
that  while  the  United  States  opposes  mUl- 
tary  coups,  some  military  leaders  were  pro- 
Kresslve  and  paved  the  way  for  democratic 
elections,  as  they  did  in  Peru  and  Argentina. 
ThU  is  true,  but  the  time  to  say  It  was  not 
immediately  after  unjustifiable  rnn^rj 
coups  m  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Hon- 
duras. The  important  thing  to  say-«nd 
Secretary  Busk  and  President  Kennedy  did 
say  It^U  that  the  United  States  strongly 
condemns  all  military  coups  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica against  legitimate  governments. 

I  stress  the  comments  of  the  editorial 
on  the  unfortunate  position  taken  by  the 
Hon  Edwin  Martin.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  on  Latin  American  Affairs  on 
military  coups.    I  agree  with  the  edito- 

rial 

There  beiiig  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Latin  American  Trottbles 
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Latin  America  Is  going  to  be  more  of  a 
DoUtical  footbaU  than  ever  In  the  year  that 
faces  the  United  States  before  the  next  pres- 
idential election.  In  1952  General  Elsen- 
hower and  his  foreordained  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles  effectively  attacked  the  Truman 
admlnlstraUon  for  "neglecting"  Latin  Amer- 
ica—after which  Latin  America  was  probably 
never  more  neglected  than  In  the  8  years  of 
the  Elsenhower  administration.  In  1960 
Senator  Kennedy  had  a  fine  time  in  Ms 
presidential  campaign  accusing  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  of  lacking  "leadership 
and  the  vigor  to  act."  He  spoke  boldly  of 
eliminating  "aU  despotism   In  Latin  Amer- 

lea  " 

Business  Is  business  and  politics  is  politics, 
and  President  Kennedy  has  no  reason  to  be 
surprised    If    Governor    Rockefeller,    joining 
many  other  Republican  critics  s^ys  tb^tun- 
der  the  Kennedy  administration     the  secu- 
rity of   the  hemisphere  has  been  serious  y 
jeopardized."      Mr.    RockefeUer.    who    really 
knows  about  Latin  America,  must  also  know 
that  in  the  present  conjuncture  of  events, 
especially  after  the  Cuban  ^fvolut  on  which 
iJmTn  in  the  Elsenhower  administration    II 
E^kety-Blank  had  been  President  of  the 
United    States    the    security    of    the    hemi- 
sphere would  inescapably  have  been  Jeopard- 

*^^e  Governor  also  surely  knows  that  It  Is 
unfair  and  harmful  to  call  the  AUlance  for 
Progress  "a  failure"  when  It  has  hardly  had  a 
chSce  to  get  off  the  ground.  Mr.  Bock«fel- 
fe7  was  more  justified  in  talking  about  the 
••confusion  and  uncertainty"  to  Latto  Amer- 
ica  caused  by  the  Kennedy  policies. 

This  confusion  was  confounded  by  an  Ul- 
tlmed   and   Indlwreet  statement   by  Edwin 
MarUn.  AsslsUnt  Secretary  of  State  for  in- 
"r-Amerlcan    Affairs.      Mr.    Maxtto    "^ 
that  while  the  United  States  opposes  military 
coups,  some  military   leaders   were  P'o^J; 
slve  and  paved  the  way  for  democratic  e  ec- 
tlons    as  Uiey  did  to  Peru  and  Argentina 
¥Su  true,  but  Uie  time  to  say  it  was  not 
immediately     after     unjustifiable     rnilltaxy 
cW«  to  the  Dominican  BepubUc  and  Hon- 
duTM.     The    important    thtog    to    -ay-^J 
Secretary  Rusk  and  President  Kennedy  d  d 
S^Tt^L  that  the  United  States  strongly 
^ndemns  all  mUiUry  coups  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica  against   legitimate  governmenU. 


LUMBER  PRESSURE  MAIL 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  Western  Timber  Indus- 
try reproduces  what  it  reports  to  be  a 
copy  of  a  Western  Pine  Association  mem- 
orandum to  lU  members  urging  that 
"employees  •  •  •  of  •  *  ^^^^^^^^^ 
their  friends,  and  relatives"  write  letters 


to  the  Senators  from  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, urging  them  to  support  new  lum- 
ber sizes  being  promoted  by  the  NaUonal 
Lumber  Manufacturers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
memorandum  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Westerm   pan  Asks  Letters   for   Senators 

September  3,  1963. 
To  Oregon  and  Washtogton  members.  West- 
ern Ptoe  Association. 
Re  letters  to  Senators  jACitsoN,  Magnuson, 
Morse,  and  Nettbergee. 
NLM     advises     that,     although     Senators 
Morse.    Nettberger,    and    Jackson    were    In- 
clined to  favor  the  new  lumber  sizes  as  be- 
ing beneficial  to  both  the  Industry  and  the 
consumers  of  lumber,  all  of  them  are  being 
bombarded  by  letters,  wires,  and  phone  calls 
from  opponents  of  the  program. 

This  obviously  is  part  of  an  organized 
campaign  to  keep  tiie  Department  of  Com- 
merce from  circulating  the  proposal  to  the 
acceptor's  list. 

Politicians  always  are  Influenced  by  letters 
from  their  constituents.  Consequently,  our 
course  of  action  seems  obvious.  Supporters 
of  the  program  simply  have  to  enter  the 
contest  for  numbers  of  letters  in  support. 
In  a  contest  of  this  kind,  very  UtUe  oon- 
Bldexatlon  wlU  be  given  to  tiie  anjount^ 
production  represented  by  the  letterwriter 
or  the  contribution  of  his  company  to  the 
community.  Therefore.  NLMA  suggests  an 
immediate  and  intensive  effort  to  have  in- 
dividual employees  of  supporting  companies, 
their  friends  and  relatives,  and  their  busi- 
ness associates,  write  individual  letters  of 
endorsement  directly  to  Senators  Jacksow, 
Magitoson,  morse,  and  Netjbercer. 

Copies  of  each  of  these  letters  should  )>e 
sent  to  the  Commodity  Standards  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Conunerce.  Blind 
copies  of  letters  should  be  sent  to  rrtf*A, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton 6,  DC,  for  Its  followup. 
Sincerely  yours. 

W.  E.  GanrrEE, 
Secretary-Manager, 
Western  Pine  Association. 


Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Western  Pine  Association  reasons  that 
"poUtlclans  always  are  Influenced  by  let- 
ters from  their  constituents."  They  view 
their  effort  as  one  designed  to  convince 
the  four  Senators  of  the  merits  of  thrtr 
case  by  use  of  argument  based  on  its 
loudness  rather  than  its  soundness. 

My  concern  over  the  memorandum  re- 
lates to  the  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
function  and  operation  of  Congress  be- 
ing displayed  by  the  association. 

Lobbyists  can  and  do  play  useful  roles. 
The  more  factual  and  well  presented 
their  case:  the  more  they  stick  to  the 
merits  and  to  arguments  of  substance, 
the  better  they  will  convince  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  they  have  a 

Prom  my  desk  here  In  the  Senate  I 
wish  to  point  out  to  the  Western  Pine 
Association  that  they  can  generate  a 
truckload  of  so-called  boUerplate  or 
form  letters  and  they  will  not  con^dnce 
me  as  effectively  as  wUl  one  carefully 
prepared  detailed  analysis  from  a 
thoughtful  and  thought-provoking  clU- 
zen  in  my  State. 

Stereotyped  letters  urging  this  Sena- 
tor to  support  or  oppose  a  particular 
proposal,  be  it  legislation  or  some  execu- 


tive action,  have  little  value.  This  Sen- 
ator wanU  to  know  why  a  particular 
course  of  action  is  to  the  pubUc  toterest 
and  he  wants  to  be  sure  that  it  Is  not 
merely  in  the  special  toterest  of  those 
urgtog  this  course. 

Par  too  often  special  toterest  pleaders 
think  that  congressional  bombardment 
via  the  post  office  is  convtocing.  In  all 
good  humor.  I  should  observe  that  per- 
haps the  only  reason  that  Congress  has 
not  outlawed  this  sort  of  pressure  mail  is 
that  most  of  the  letters  come  special  de- 
livery. airmail.*or  first  class  and  they  at 
least  contribute  to  postal  revenues. 

Stereotsrped  pressure  mail  is  a  source 
of  great  concern  to  me  because  it  cannot 
be  ignored.     It  has  to  be  answered  for 
reasons  of  courtesy.  If  for  no  other  rea- 
son.   It  takes  up  my  time  and  that  oi 
my  staff  in  preparing  acknowledgments. 
The    people    of    Oregon,    when    they 
elected  me  to  the  Senate,  expected  me 
to  fulfill  my  pledge  to  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  every  issue  ^^act  to  ac- 
cordance with  the  facU.    This  I  have 
tried  to  do  and  this  I  totend  to  do.    I  am 
somewhat  surprised  that  any  Industry 
association  would  Uiink  that  tills  Seiia- 
tor  who  has  never  hesitated  to  vote  his 
convictions  on  a  bill  even  if  jt  was  the 
only  vote,  would  be  convtoced  by  a  vol- 
ume  mail  petition  of  the  type  suggested 
in     the     Western     Ptoe     Association 
memorandum. 

I  have  one  suggestion  now  for  the 
Western  Ptoe  Association.  I  authorize 
the  association  to  reproduce  my  com- 
mente  of  today  on  its  memorandum  ol 
September  3  and  my  remarks  of  Sep- 
tember 23  on  lumber  standards. 

Perhaps  the  Western  Ptoe  Association 
would  then  like  to  arrange  to  have  the 
NI^J^A.  send  to  them  the  blind  copies  of 
all  letters  on  this  Issue  that  weresent  to 
me  under  the  prompting  of  the  Western 
Ptoe  September  3  memorandum. 

The  Western  Pine  Association  could 
then  send  my  Senate  remarks  to  each 
individual  who  wrote  as  suggestiid  by 
the  association.    This  would  assure  that 
the  authors  of  those  letters  would  have 
no    misunderstandtog    concerning    my 
views  on  such  a  volume  mail  campaign. 
Now.  what  about  tiie  allegation  tiiat 
Uie  Senators  named  to  tiie  September  3 
memorandum  "were  toclined  to   favor 
the  nev  lumber  sires  as  being  beneficial 
to  both  the  todustry  and  the  corisumers 
of  lumber"?    Speaking  for  myself  only. 
I  wish  to  make  clear  tiiat  there  is  no 
basis  to  fact  for  tiie  sUtement  of  any 
lumber  association  tiiat  I  am  "^^^ 
to  favor  the  new  lumber  sires  as  being 
beneficial  to  both  Uie  todustry  and  tiic 
coS^ers  of   lumber."     I  have  never 
XTan  official  position  on  tiie  issue 
because  I  believe  tiiis  is  a  subject  tiiat 
requires  tiiorough  review  by  the  dum- 
ber Standards  Committee  and  the  De- 
partment of  commerce.     If  and  when 
i  am  caUed  upon  to  consider  legislation 
in  tills  field,  I  will  then  make  a  final  de- 
termination of  the  issue  on  tiie  basis  of 
what  I  think  ttie  preponderance  <^^e 
evidence  shows  the  public  interest  to  be. 
I  have  urged  tiie  SecreUur  ot  Com- 
merce to  make  sure  Uiat  any  new  lum- 
ber standards  advance  tiie  general  wel- 
fare of  the  lumber  industry  and  tiiat  if 
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changes  are  adopted  they  be  effected  in 
guch  a  manner  that  there  will  be  an 
absolute  minimum  of  economic  disloca- 
tion for  the  lumber  producers. 


POTOMAC  ELECTRIC  POWER  CO. 
RATES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  I  am  naturally  in- 
terested In  the  rates  charged  to  more 
than  375.000  Washington  customers  by 
the  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.  This 
c<Mnpany  also  has  customers  in  parts  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  adjoining  the 
District. 

I  have  been  particularly  interested  in 
Pepco's  rates  ever  since  last  spring.  At 
that  time,  the  vice  chairman  of  the  Dis- 
trict Public  Utilities  Commission  esti- 
mated that  Pepco  had  taken  in  since 
1959  nearly  $18  million  in  profits  above 
and  beyond  the  allowable  return  of  5.85 
percent  annually. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  summer,  I 
have  understood  that  the  PUC  was  going 
to  Investigate  all  of  the  rates,  charges, 
services,  level  of  earnings,  and  rate  of 
return  of  the  Potomac  Electric  Power 
Co.  And  I  certainly  have  agreed  that 
the  PUC  should  investigate  these  fac- 
tors. No  public  utility  should  be  per- 
mitted to  make  excess  profits  at  the  ex- 
pense of  consumers  who  can  buy  from 
no  other  supplier. 

As  I  imderstand  the  situation  now, 
the  first  open  hearing  of  the  PUC's  in- 
vestigation is  scheduled  for  November  1. 
I  also  am  told,  however,  that  the  PUC  Is 
considering  an  Informal  Pepco  proposal 
to  cut  its  rates  by  $2.5  million  a  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  PUC  will 
promptly  reject  the  company's  informal 
proposal  and  proceed  with  a  full  and 
complete  investigation  of  the  rates.  This 
matter  first  came  to  public  attention  last 
March,  and  a  rate  reduction  of  $2.5  mil- 
lion simply  Is  not  enough.  The  company 
apparently  is  making  as  much  as  $7  mil- 
lion a  year  over  and  above  the  approved 
rate  of  return. 

Indeed,  the  PUC  apparently  expected 
Pepco  to  lower  its  rates  by  a  considerable 
amount  last  summer.  The  Commission 
actually  asked  for  a  schedule  of  lower 
rates  to  be  effective  July  1.  But  R.  Roy 
Dunn,  president  of  Pepco.  replied  that 
Pepco  would  work  up  a  plan  of  "promo- 
tional rates  to  benefit"  its  customers. 

Such  rates  are  supposed  to  encourage 
the  customer  to  use  more  electricity.  If 
the  ctistomer  does,  in  fact,  use  more 
electricity,  he  is  charged  a  lower  rate. 
The  point  Is.  he  cannot  get  the  lower 
rate  unless  he  uses  more  electricity. 

B4r.  Duim  told  the  Washington  Star 
he  did  not  know  whether  the  plan  of  pro- 
motional rates  would  mean  lower  electric 
bills  for  customers  who  did  not  use  more 
electricity. 

Finally  on  July  30.  the  PUC  announced 
It  would  Investigate  "all  rates,  charges, 
services,  level  of  earnings  and  rate  of 
return"  of  the  Potomac  Electric  Power 
Co. 

What  caused  the  Commission  to  act? 
I  think  it  acted  because  it  had  analyzed 
Pepco's  proposals  to  reduce  rates  for 
Bpace  heating,  hot  water  heating,  and 


oommerclal  use.  Pepco  itself  had  esti- 
mated theae  proposals  would  cut  its 
annual  revenues  by  $400,000. 

This  was  a  long,  long  way  from  $7 
million.  It  was  Just  a  little  more  than 
11  for  each  Pepco  customer,  and  the 
dustomers  could  not  get  the  rate  reduc- 
tion unless  they  used  more  electricity. 

The  company  now  has  withdrawn  its 
$400,000  proposal  and  has  brought  for- 
ward another  proposal,  which  is  still  not 
formal,  to  reduce  Its  rates  by  $2.5  million 
a  year.  I  repeat.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  PUC  should  promptly  reject  this  In- 
lormal  proposal  and  proceed  with  a  for- 
i^al  and  complete  Investigation  of  Pep- 
^'s  rates. 

These  discussions  of  Informal  propos- 
$ls  have  required  nearly  8  months, 
laid  Washington  customers  of  Pepco  are 
Itlll  paying  the  same  rates  In  effect  when 
the  discussions  began.  It  might  be  ar- 
^ed,  in  view  of  these  facts,  that  the 
pUC  should  accept  the  $2.5  million  re- 
duction and  see  that  it  Is  Installed 
promptly.  This.  It  might  be  said,  would 
t)e  practical  and  eflBcient. 
;  But  let  me  point  out,  Mr.  President, 
that  $2.5  million  Is  just  slightly  more 
than  one-third  of  the  excess  revenues 
that  the  company  apparently  Is  taking 
In  each  year.  And  there  is  absolutely  no 
way  for  Washington  customers  to  re- 
cover any  of  the  overcharges  they  have 
tiaid  since  1959.  The  PUC  should  not 
Accept  a  one-third  measure  nor  even  a 
one-half  measxire;  it  should  seek,  and 
Obtain,  a  full  equitable  measure  of  rate 
Ireduction. 

Mr.  President,  the  PUC's  vice  chair- 
man, Edgar  H.  Bernstein,  says  Pepco 
has  regularly,  since  1959.  earned  more 
than  Its  allowable  rate.  I  think  the 
company  should  be  held  to  Its  allowable 
rate,  and  the  PUC's  full  Investigation 
should  establish  just  what  that  rate  is. 
The  company  must  not  be  permitted  to 
continue  taking  excess  profits  from  Its 
customers  In  the  Washington  area. 

Mr  President.  I  would  also  like  to  call 
attention  to  a  series  of  articles  on  utility 
regulation  which  appeared  recently  in 
the  Washington  Daily  News.  Written 
by  Mr.  Rice  Odell,  the  articles  constitute 
an  excellent  outline  of  the  problems  of 
regulating  utilities,  of  the  problems  fac- 
ing utilities,  and  of  the  problems  of  the 
utility  consumers. 

Mr.  Odell  noted  In  his  final  article  that 
even  if  utility  rates  are  found  to  be 
excesive.  "you — the  consumer — will  not 
get  back  any  of  the  extra  money  you  have 
been  paying." 

This  means,  of  course,  that  no  matter 
how  much  of  an  overcharge  might  be 
disclosed  by  the  District  of  Coliunbia 
PUC  in  the  Pepco  case,  this  money  can- 
not be  recaptvu-ed.  Regulation  of  elec- 
tric rates  simply  does  not  contain  pro- 
visions for  recapturing  excess  profits. 

Mr.  Odell  added  that  this  problem 
"suggests  the  need  for  some  type  of 
legislation"  and  that  "It  appears  that 
the  cimibersome.  vulnerable  system — of 
regulation — designed  to  protect  the  con- 
siuner  is  not  a  success.  It  is  too  easy  for 
i  him  to  be  overcharged,  and  with  no 
chance  of  getting  any  refund." 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  hope  the 
District  of  Columbia  PUC  will  consider 
possible  solutions  to  this  chronic  problem 


of  utility  regulation,  one  which  the  cur- 
rent Pepco  case  dramatizes  all  too  viv- 
idly.   

FEDERAL   WATER  POLLUTION 
REGULATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Oregon,  Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
has  forwarded  to  me  a  wire  expressing 
his  opinion  that  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  Amendments  of  1963, 
if  enacted,  will  hamper  the  water  pollu- 
tion programs  of  the  States  and  prej- 
udice the  rights  of  many  citizens. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  be 
apprised  of  the  views  of  Governor  Hat- 
field. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
wire  of  October  13  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

Salem,  Orxo., 
Octoher  14,  1963. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Have  Ju8t  reviewed  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee Report  No.  656  on  S.  649,  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  amendments  of 
1963.  We  believe  amended  bill  would  ham- 
per State  efforts  In  water  pollution  field, 
conflict  with  statutory  authority  of  several 
agencies  and  prejudice  rights  of  many  citi- 
zens. Request  you  attempt  delay  further 
consideration  pending  advice  from  Oregon 
and  other  States.    Letter  will  follow. 

Mark  O.  Hattielo. 


RESTORA'nON  OF  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT  IN  DOMIN- 
ICAN REPUBLIC 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  a  telegram  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  consul  general  of  the 
constitutional  government  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  It  shows  that  any 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  circumvent 
the  constitutional  government  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic  which  was  overthrown 
by  a  military  junta  will  be  resented  by 
the  supporters  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  that  tragic  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

New  York,  N.Y., 

October  14,  1963. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC: 

As  consul  general  of  the  lawful  constitu- 
tional Government  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic representing  more  than  30,000  Dominicans 
In  New  York  I  wish  to  convey  to  you  the 
gratitude  of  the  Dominican  people  for  your 
strong  and  rightful  position  in  favor  of  the 
restoration  of  the  constitutional  Govern- 
ment in  my  country  and  the  halt  of  diplo- 
matic recognition  and  all  aid  from  this  great 
democracy  to  the  military  dictatorship  that 
is  conducting  a  reign  of  terror  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Gaston  Espinal, 
Consul   General   of    the   Constitutional 
Government  of  Dominican  Republic. 


CHILE'S  TAX  AND  FISCAL  POLICIES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Introduce  in  the 
Record  a  recent  column  by  Eliot  Jane- 
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way  entiUed  "Chile  Ought  To  Be  Inde- 
pendently Rich."  It  is  an  excellent  and 
able  discussion  of  the  subj ect.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord three  articles  on  some  of  Chile  s  t^ 
and  fiscal  policies.  One  of  May  14,  1963. 
from  El  Mercurlo  (Santiago) .  Another 
from  PEC  (Santiago) .  August  24.  1963. 
and  still  another  from  El  Diarlo  n- 
lustrado,  September  3. 1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  colxunn 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  24.  1963) 
Chili:  Ought  To  Be  Independently  Rich 

(By  Blot  Janeway) 
New  York,  March  24.— The  longer  we  per- 
sist in  thinking  of  the  region  to  the  south  of 
us  as  Latin  America,  the  longer  well  go  on 
having  troubles  there.    Latin  America  is  made 
up  of  a  number  of  different  areas.    Some  of 
them  are  more  advanced  than  others.    Some 
of  them  are  poorer  than  others      Some  ^ 
them  produce  goods  that  are  In  glut     A  few 
of  them  produce  goods  that  the  world  wante 
and  win  pay  a  premium  to  get.    One  of  these 
fortunate  few  Is  Chile. 

What  Chile  produces,  as  everyone  *^now8. 
U  mainly  copper.  In  a  rational  world,  this 
would  mean  that  Chile  Is  rich.  Fo'  1°  ^S 
the  major  consuming  countries  which  nee<l 
copper  and  are  able  and  anxious  to  pay  tor  it. 
native  copper  either  doesn't  exist  (as  m  West- 
ern Europe)  or  U  in  short  supply  (as  In  the 
United  SUtes  or  Russia). 

Of  the  four  major  industrial  regions  in  the 
world,  the  United  States  is  the  most  Impor- 
tant   copper    producer.      Neverthel^     the 
United  States  Is  and  always  must  be  a  net 
copper  importer— even  If  domestic  consump- 
tion were  at  depression  leveU.     And  In  any 
national  emergency,  the  United  States  would 
find  Itself  caught  overnight  In  a  copper  fam- 
ine, as  It  was  during  the  Korean  emergency. 
are  copper  have-nots 
The  three  other  centers  of  industrial  pro- 
duction—Western  Europe,  Russia,  and  the 
Asiatic  complex  stretching  from  the  Islands 
of  Japan  through  Red  China  to  Hong  Kong- 
are  all  copper  have-nots.     They  are  a"  de- 
pendent on  oversea  points  of  supply  of  which 
Chile's  are  rich,  available,  centrally  located, 
and  militarily  triistworthy. 

This  means  that  our  rich  creditors  In  West- 
ern Europe,  as  well  as  our  resourceful  ene- 
mies m  Russia  and  China  and  our  energetic 
competitors  in  Japan,  all  need  Chile,  and  are 
anxious  to  pay  her  whatever  the  traffic  will 
bear  for  the  copper  that  they  want  and  she 

has.  .  .  . 

On  the  face  of  It.  therefore.  Chile  ought  to 
be  calling  the  turn,  and  the  Unlt«d  States, 
Western  Europe,  Russia,  China,  and  Japan 
ought  to  be  lining  up  for  the  prlvUege  of 
buying  from  her.  If  Chile  were  taking  ad- 
vantage of  her  potential  hold  over  the  great 
powers  most  of  which  are  copper  have-nots, 
Se  would  be  financially  self -sufficient  at  the 
very  least;  and  she  could  be  financing  her 
own  social  progress  and  copper  expansion. 

PAYS  CASH   OK   THE  LINE 

The  most  eloquent  proof  of  this  Is  the 
way  Russia  buys  copper.  It  Is  the  one  basic 
commodity  for  which  she  pays  cash  on  the 
barrelhead,  no  questions  asked,  and  no  com- 
plaints. 

This  points  up  Chile's  potential  strength 
in  the  marketplace,  and  explains  why,  in  a 
commonsense  world,  she  certainly  would  be 
solvent  and  a  good  investment  risk  for  pri- 
vate capital. 

EAST,   UNSTABLE   MENDICANT 

Instead.  Chile  is  a  mendicant,  and  a  very 
easy  and,  unstable  one.  If  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  Is  going  to  be  worth  the  powder  to 
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blow  it  to  hell.  It  wlU  have  to  flfJJ"  °^* 
Bome  commercial  way  to  enable  Chile  to 
take  advantage  of  commercial  opportunities. 
If  only  the  political  climate  In  Chile  were 
conducive  to  private  Investment  In  copper 
expansion.  ChUean  capital  i^yes^ed  else- 
where would  migrate  home  again  and  grab 
at  the  chance. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse,  Democrat,  of  Ore- 
gon, is  chairman  of  the  Latin  American  Sub- 
committee Of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relation 
Committee.    He  U  preparing  to  hold  hearings, 
postponed   since   the   Cuban   crisis     on  the 
problem    of    private    Investment    In    Latin 
America— why  it  is  that  European  customers 
for  Latin  America's  basic  commodities  aren  t 
wlUlng  to  make  It.  and  why  U.S.  foreign  aid 
should  continue  where  U.S.  private  capital 
needs  the  product  and  would  be  wlUIng  (If 
welcome)  to  Invest  in  needed  new  capacity. 
So   long   as   ChUe   continues    to   rely   on 
U  S   foreign  aid  or.  what  U  the  same  thing, 
on  the  hope  of  U.S.  Government-guaranteed 
private  advances;  and  so  long  as  she  Ignores 
the  chance  to  graduate  from  political  hand- 
ouU  and  to  go  Into  business  on  a  8e«-p- 
nanclng    basis    (as   she   can);    she   will   be 
reaching  for  the  short  end  of  the  stick. 


[Prom  the  El  Mercurlo  (Santiago) , 
May  14, 1963] 
Creation  of  conditions  which  offer  an  at- 
tractive (investment)  climate  Is  needed  for 
possible  new  capital  as  well  as  for  expansion 
investments  already  In  effect.  If  we  must 
call  things  by  their  name,  we  must  recognize 
that  institutional  stability  and  democratic 
normality  are  not  the  only  stimulants  which 
the  investor  seeks.  To  these  must  be  added 
the  stability  of  the  conditions  which  we  es- 
tablish (for  new  capital) .  and  the  observance 
of  Juridical  norms  which  offers  the  guarantee 
that  we  will  not  suddenly  and  wbltrar  ly 
change  them  or  wlU  there  be  unjustified  dis- 
crimination  between   national   and   foreign 

companies.  ^  ,j  i.  _i.  ♦*,« 

One  of  the  factors  that  has  held  back  the 
Large  Copper  Mining  Industry  has  been  the 
frequent  change  In  legal  criteria  regarding  it, 
and  the  Instability  of  the  tax  dispositions 
affecting  It.  After  having  establUhed  what 
is  called  the  "new  deal."  diverse  laws  have 
altered  the  basU  of  that  legislation  and  the 
idea  of  establishing  still  higher  taxes  on  the 
industry  to  finance  various  expenditures  is 
continually  heard. 

Capital,  no  matter  of  what  origin,  looks 
for  confidence  above  everything.  To  have 
that  there  must  be  stability  in  the  system 
under  which  they  work.  Continued  changes 
in  criteria  and  measures  create  imcertalnty 
and  misgiving.  The  discouragement  of  those 
who  have  investments  In  the  country  pro- 
vokes.  in  turn,  the  hesitancy  of  those  who 
might  bring  In  more  capital. 

[Prom  the  PEC.  Santiago.  Aug.  24.  1963) 
The  tax  instability  has  resulted  in  a  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  the  mining  compan  es 
to  invest.  This  Is  obvious  because  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  explain  to  foreign  shareholders  that 
an  insignificant  profit  margin  is  left  after 
taxes  wages,  salaries,  social  laws,  local  pur- 
chased, etc.,  so  that  they  receive  less,  in 
dividends,  than  what  the  Chilean  banks  pay 
on  time  deposits. 

We  cannot  find  It  strange  that  Interna- 
tional capital  moves  its  investments  to  Africa, 
Canada,  United  States.  Peru,  and  other 
countries.  The  tax  rate  even  in  the  most 
politically  unstable  nation  Is  below  46  per- 
cent However.  In  Chile,  the  copper  tax  »»as 
gone  above  the  80-percent  average,  and  In 
the  case  of  one  company,  to  almost  87  per- 

cei^t-  ,^f 

For  these  reasons,  the  least  we  can  expect 
Is  congressional  approval  of  the  govern- 
mental initiative  to  Introduce  the  necessary 
dispositions  in  the  tax  reform  bill  to  pro- 
vide tax  stability  to  foreign  Investors. 


(Prom  El  Dlarlo  Dlustrado,  Sept.  3,  1963) 
Is  anyone  In  the  world  capable  of  being  In- 
terested in  a  business  that  pays  87  percent 
of  Its  earnings  In  taxes?  This  clearly  ex- 
plains the  reason  why  the  (copper)  compa- 
nies are  not  Interested  In  contlniUng  to  In- 
vest more  capital  In  Chile  while  there  is  much 
interest  In  making  Investments  In  other 
countries  such  as  Katanga.  Canada,  Peru, 
United  States,  etc..  where  the  taxes  on  cop- 
per profits  are  less  than  45  percent. 

These  facts  of  overwhelming  eloquence, 
demonstrating  the  suicidal  policy  that  we 
have  followed  with  copper,  very  similar  to 
that  which  we  followed  with  nitrate  and 
which  brought  down  a  great  source  of  na- 
tional wealth,  has  made  the  Government 
think  about  the  necessity  of  establUhlng  tax 
stability  for  copper  as  established  In  law 
11,828.  ^     . 

Someone  may  ask  if  it  would  not  be  Im- 
prudent, m  view  of  the  Treasury's  situation, 
to  open  up  the  possibilities  of  repealing  laws 
levying  taxes.  This  argiiment  wUl  be  used 
by  the  opposition,  because  the  opposition 
in  Chile  Is  dlstlnguUhed  by  Its  obstructive 
win  by  its  combating  any  Initiative  that 
might  be  helpful  to  the  nation's  progress  and 
general  weU-belng.  The  opposition  Is  an- 
gered by  any  effective  reallzaUon  because  It 
takes  away  electoral  support  which  Is  what  it 
Is  eagerly  seeking  because  It  finds  It  needs  It. 


THE  NATIONAL  BORDER  PROGRAM 
Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  Senator 
Don  Antonio  J.  Bermudez,  director  gen- 
eral  of    the    Mexican    national    border 
program  made  a  very  able  speech  at  Ciu- 
dad    Juarez,    on    September    25.    1963. 
Because  the  Mexican  border  project  is 
of  great  Importance  to  all  of  the  Amer- 
ican communities  along  our  long  border 
with  Mexico  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  fine  speech,  which  Is  really  bi- 
natlonal   in  effect,  be   Inserted   in   the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows:  — 

Address  Delivered  by  Don  Antonio  J.  Ber- 

MtJDEZ,      DtRECTOR       GENERAL      OF      THE      NA- 
TIONAL Border  Program  at  the  Dedication 
OF   the    Works    Carried    Out    in    Ptoras 
Necras.    Coahuila,    and     CruDAD    Juarez, 
Chihuahua,  September  25. 1963 
Mr    President,  one  of  the  worthy  accom- 
plishments of  your  administration  that  pos- 
terity win  recognize.  Is  the  fact  of  having 
discovered  that  our  borders— and  this  is  par- 
ticularly noteworthy  In  the  case  of  our  very 
extensive     north     frontier-constitute     true 
geographic -economic  regions,  and   the  con- 
sequent  formulation  of   a  border   policy   as 
part  of  the  noble  endeavor  In  behalf  of  na- 
tional Integration. 

You  perceived  that  along  the  2  597  kilo- 
meters of  our  northern  border  there  U  a 
persistent  peculiarity  (with  variations  only 
in  degree)  :  The  contrast,  more  often  than 
not  disagreeable,  between  the  material  liv- 
ing conditions  of  our  frontier  towns  and 
those  of  the  United  States. 

A  line  of  contact  between  two  P*op\es 
with  a  differing  historic  tradition  and  dis- 
parate levels  of  economic  development,  the 
border  should  and  can  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  fruitful  interchange  of  human 
experience  within  an  environment  of  coop- 
eration and  peace  and  the  encouragement  of 
economic  activities  that  favor  m"t^l J^" 
provement  within  a  dynamic  and  rap^t- 
ful  interdependence.  However,  the  abo%e- 
menUoned  contrast  often  operates  In  «n 
opposite  sense,  generating  "^ntiments  that 
a?e%ontrary  to  the  necessary  fraternity  Uiat 
your    international    policy   has    so    actively 
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•dvocfttcd.  with  the  general  Applaiue  of  the 
Mexican  people. 

roe  an  theee  reaeons  you  created  the 
national  border  proeram.  In  the  eerlalnty 
that  the  vlgoroua  Mexican  people.  In  re- 
sponse Bhnply  to  the  cneonragement 
affocded  by  the  creation  of  faTorable  ma- 
terial condition*,  would  with  high  morale 
undertake  the  task  of  raising  their  standard 
ot  llTlnf.  refine  their  naUve  valuee,  and 
strengthen  the  sense  of  their  own  worth — 
an  indlapensable  requUlte  for  authenUc 
friendship  with  our  neighboring  country. 

Today,  in  your  Tlslt  to  Pledraa  Negras  and 
to  this  city  you  cannot  fall  to  have  received 
the  Unpreasion  that  people  of  the  frontier 
regard  you  with  profound  gratitude  and 
recognition,  accompanied  by  a  strong  re- 
birth of  their  powers  and  an  enormous 
confidence  In  a  better  future. 

Pledras  Negraa.  your  first  atop,  is  the 
most  important  border  city  in  the  State  of 
Coahulla  and  one  endowed  with  a  sound 
reTolutlonary  tradition.  The  town  has  un- 
dergone a  complete  transformation  with  the 
demolition  of  the  group  of  blocks  that  made 
up  the  city's  downtown  area,  to  make  way 
lor  the  great  gateway  to  Mexico  that  now 
houses,  with  distinction  an^  decorum,  the 
customs.  Immigration,  health,  and  tourism 
offices,  thus  Improving  the  services  rendered 
to  the  public. 

Within  a  short  while  the  city  of  Pledras 
Negras  has  recovered  Its  own  physiognomy, 
that  of  Mexico  that  had  been  hidden  hereto- 
fore under  the  mantle  of  poverty  and  aban- 
donment— all  for  the  lack  of  the  Initiative 
of  a  great  Mexican,  President  Lopez  Mateoe, 
to  awaken  the  creative  enthusiasm  of  all  the 
frontier  towns. 

This  great  gateway  to  Mexico  la  an  invita- 
tion to  frlendahip  and  stands  for  the  self- 
respecting  and,  at  the  same  time,  cordial 
hoepltallty  that  distinguishes  every  Mexican. 
Pledras  Negras  is  proud  to  present  to  the 
visitor  today  the  true  appearance  of  our  na- 
tionality. 

Cludad  Juirea  Is  the  most  important  city 
on  the  frontier  and  bears  the  name  of  the 
immortal  leader  who  definitively  consolidated 
Mexico's  nationality  and  whoee  life  and  ex- 
ample, today  and  forever,  rule  the  destinies 
of  our  native  land.  Here  we  should  like 
to  show  you  the  Initial  works,  jjart  of  the 
greater  and  more  Important  projects,  of  the 
national  border  program: 

Friendship  Bridge,  thus  called  because 
friendship  Is  the  virtue  on  which  border  re- 
lations should  be  founded — friendship  based 
on  dignity,  on  understanding,  on  mutual  re- 
spect; 

Urbanization  projects  that  arc  being  exe- 
cuted from  the  Corte  de  C6rdova  as  far  as 
the  new  development  In  the  eastern  part  of 
the  city  which,  together  with  the  new  bridge, 
has  a  share  in  the  two-way  flow  of  Interna- 
tional traffic; 

The  Museum  of  History,  where  the  visitor 
can  obtain  in  short  order  a  panoramic  view, 
real  and  exciting,  of  an  admirable  and  varied 
culture  such  as  o\u^.  In  this  museum  the 
foreigner  can  gain  an  unsuspected  Insight 
Into  what  we  really  are,  which  will  fully 
support  our  claim  to  receiving  the  respect 
that  we,  for  our  part,  always  give  to  other 
peoples. 

For  the  time  being  In  the  musetmi  build- 
ing we  are  holding  a  border  exhibition  of 
the  Mexican  textile  and  garment  indxistry, 
so  that  the  pride  of  being  Mexican  will  also 
mean  the  pride  of  constmilng  what  Mexico 
produces.  This  exhibit  will  give  a  clear  idea 
of  the  qviallty.  good  taste,  and  splendid  finish 
shown  In  cloth  and  fashions,  that  point  up 
our  possibilities  in  those  Industries. 

Ton  will  see  the  hall  designed  for  conven- 
tions and  expositions,  now  under  construc- 
tion, a  site  for  civic  meetings  that  will  be 
open  for  United  States  as  well  as  Mexican 
conventions.  Here  the  Inhabitants  of  Clu- 
dad Juarez  and  El  Paso,  Tex.,  can  submit 


tlMlr  eommon  problems  to  fraternal  dlscus- 
sloa-  Ton  win  also  see  t4»«  works  for  the 
eommerelal  center  where,  as  Is  natural,  we 
w«  present  to  the  border  public— foreign 
as  weU  as  Mexican— the  various  products 
turned  out  by  our  domestic  Industry. 

Before  3  months  are  up  construction  will 
have  begun  on  a  splendid  hotel-motel  of  the 
class  merited  by  this  city. 

The  master  plan  provides  for  an  area 
deyoted  to  new  Industries,  connected  with 
the  commercial  and  residential  sections  by 
means  of  "President  L6pez  Mateos"  Avenue, 
so  named  by  the  people  of  Cludad  Ju4rez  In 
remembrance  of,  and  paying  homage  to  the 
Chief  Executive  who  knew  how  to  enhance 
the  energies  and  encourage  the  enthusiasm 
of 'the  border  dweller.  The  Industrial  zone 
ha*  been  laid  out  In  keeping  with  factors 
that  favor  Its  development,  such  as:  two  raU- 
ro»ds,  two  highways,  sufficient  water  supply, 
electricity  and  petroleum-produced  energy, 
and  an  abundance  of  land  plots.  For  while 
our  Immediate  aim  is  to  bring  commodities 
produced  by  national  Industry  to  the  border, 
our  next  step,  and  perhaps  the  most  Impor- 
tant one,  should  be  to  create  a  local  Industry 
hete  that  has  the  right  to  serve  a  market 
that,  although  belonging  to  us,  has  hereto- 
fore contributed  mainly  to  a  strengthening 
of]  the  economy  of  the  neighboring  cities  In 
tUp  United  States. 

With  Its  2.597  kilometers  in  length,  the 
txvder  line  In  size  terms  U  comparable  only 
toi  the  great  opportunities  afforded  all  Mex- 
Icims  (not  Just  the  border  Inhabitants)  to 
contribute  to  the  Integration  of  the  national 
economy.  The  support  given  by  private  en- 
terprise to  the  projects  sponsored  by  the  na- 
tional border  program  figures  as  one  of  the 
mbst  eloquent  manifestations  of  the  har- 
mony existing  between  the  supreme  govern- 
ment and  Mexico's  businessmen. 

As  a  result  of  the  material  projects  of  the 
pi^ogram.  numeroxis  opportunities  have  arisen 
for  the  Initiation  of  varied  Industrial  and 
commercial  activities,  all  of  which  wlU  be 
(^  are  If  already  established)  In  the  hands 
ot  private  enterprise,  since  the  program  was 
nit  Intended  to  play  the  role  of  entrepreneur 
oi>  administrator.  So  great  are  the  prospects 
that  have  been  opened  up  that  I  take  the 
liberty  once  again  to  exhort  Mexico's  busi- 
nessmen to  Invest  their  capital  and  demon- 
strate their  Initiative  In  the  development  of 
businesses  along  the  frontier. 

The  long  distances  between  the  frontier 
z^ne  and  the  centers  of  highest  domestic 
ptoductlon.  as  well  as  communications  and 
transportation  deflclences,  had  helped  seg- 
gregate  this  zone  from  our  market — a  zone 
where  the  population  explosion  Indices  out- 
distance those  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 
At  a  result  of  this  circumstance,  In  many, 
and  very  Important  areas,  this  expanding 
market  has  been  able  to  satisfy  Its  needs 
solely  in  the  neighboring  U.S.  commercial 
centers. 

.  Progress  achieved  at  every  level  through 
the  application  of  the  program  of  the  Mexl- 
c«in  Revolution,  together  with  the  specific 
stimulus  that  the  national  border  program 
offers  to  domestic  businessmen,  support  the 
forecast  that  this  great  market,  with  Its 
enormoxis  potential  resources,  will  at  an 
early  date  have  been  Integrated  within  na- 
tional economic  development  plans.  It  Is 
atitlclpated  that  products  from  the  central 
portion  of  the  country  will  very  soon  con- 
tribute In  a  greater  proportion  to  regional 
horder  development.  Even  more  Important, 
we  trust  that  factories,  laboratories,  and 
Parlous  other  Industries  will  settle  all  along 
the  border  that  will  have  an  output  capable 
Qt  competing  In  quality  and  price  with  the 
TJ.S.  goods  that  up  untU  now  have  been 
acquired  by  this  Industrious  portion  of  the 
Mexican  population. 

There  Is  no  confilct  of  Interest  In  what  I 
liave  Just  said,  for  In  oxxr  day  every  economist 
lecognlzes    that    unilateral    trade    produces 


disastrous  final  consequences;  he  acknowl- 
edges that  a  good  market  Is  the  basis  for  In- 
creasingly active  and  favorable  commerce, 
and  that  there  Is  no  better  way  to  strength- 
en tlie  economy  of  a  country  than  to  follow 
the  road  to  Industrialization. 

Our  neighbors  to  the  north,  with  their 
broad  understanding  and  profound  practical 
sense,  regard  our  material  development  with 
approval.  Those  who  best  represent  and  em- 
body this  constructive  spirit  are  the  progres- 
sives, who  are  well  aware  that  their  own 
Interests  do  not  depend  on  the  maintenance 
of  a  situation  of  predominance  by  their  prod- 
ucts over  our  market,  but  on  the  steady 
growth  of  that  market. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  of  the  simple 
but  realistic  consideration  that  a  rich  cus- 
tomer. Is  a  better  customer — for  this  reason, 
I  say,  the  progressive  men  In  the  United 
States  look  with  favor  on  the  Mexicans' 
endeavor  to  Improve  their  own  standard  of 
living. 

The  national  border  program  is  not  limit- 
ed to  the  realization  of  material  projects 
alone.  Much  more  Important  Is  the  utiliza- 
tion of  these  projects  as  a  sp>rlng  mechanism 
to  promote  an  awareness  of  the  fundamental 
values  that  should  govern  our  lives.  First 
of  all,  there  Is  the  recognition  that  work  is 
the  only  thing  that  exalts  men  and  nations. 
Founded  on  the  natural  resources  we  possess 
and  on  the  undeniable  capabilities  of  our 
manpower,  work  Is  the  best  source  of  physi- 
cal and  spiritual — well-being  on  which  we 
can  rely.  Work,  material  resovnxes.  and  the 
human  element  constitute  the  threefold  key 
to  the  progress  and  well-being  that  are  the 
right  of  a  people  that  has  suffered  the  priva- 
tion Imposed  by  poverty. 

Thus  It  is  that  peace,  work,  and  progress 
comprise  Mexico's  road,  the  road  mapped  out 
by  you.  Mr.  President,  the  road  down  which 
we  are  traveling. 

The  honor  of  3rour  visit  coincides  with 
two  great  national  events  that  have  secured 
for  you  a  well-merited  place  and  chapter  In 
our  history:  the  anniversary  of  the  nation- 
alization of  the  electric  power  Industry  and 
the  most  outstanding  development  of  our 
time  In  Mexican  Ufe — the  recovery  of  the 
ChanUzal  area. 

Mexicans  everywhere,  but  particularly  the 
men  from  Chihuahua,  have  cause  for  the 
deepest  emotion  on  seeing  the  patriotic  man- 
ner In  which  you  conducted  the  negotiations. 
Another  Important  feature  of  the  agree- 
ment regarding  the  Chamlzal  Is  the  corre- 
spondingly enhanced  hope  that  in  the  very 
near  future,  xmder  the  same  terms  of  friend- 
ship and  JusUce.  the  problem  of  the  salinity 
of  the  waters  that  Irrigate  the  lands  of  Lower 
California  will  be  solved. 

If  after  a  centvuy  we  were  able  to  recover 
a  piece  of  land  that  has  now  been  reincor- 
porated Into  our  territory,  with  the  same 
faith  we  should  work  toward  recovering  the 
Mexican  border  market,  strengthening  legiti- 
mate pride  in  ovir  nationality,  and  consoli- 
dating our  economic  Independence. 

This  Is  the  task  that  you  have  assigned 

us,  Mr.  President,  a  task  which   thousands 

upon    thousands    of    border     dweUers    are 

bound  and  determined  to  bring  to  fruition. 

Thank  you. 


AN  ALLIANCE  FOR  LIFE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  20.  1963,  President  Kennedy 
delivered  a  historic  address  before  the 
18th  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations. 

News  reports  of  his  great  .speech  tend- 
ed to  highlight— and  quite  naturally— 
the  President's  suggestion  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  ex- 
plore the  possibility  of  Joint  efforts  to 
reach  the  moon. 


1963 

But  elsewhere  in  the  speech.  President 
Kennedy    submitted    magnificent    pro-, 
posals  for  improving  the  conditions  of 
man  here  on  earth. 

He  spoke  inspiringly  of  joint  endeavors 
in  the  battle  against,  and  I  quote: 

Plague  and  pestUence,  and  plunder  and 
pollution,  the  hazards  of  nature  and  the 
hunger  of  children. 

He  mentioned  the  indirect,  as  well  as 
the  direct,  effects  of  works  for  peace.  He 
noted  that,  and  again  I  quote: 

Peace  Is  a  dally,  a  weekly,  a  monthly  proc- 
ess gradually  changing  opinions,  slowly 
r«ilf^  old  barriers,  quietly  building  new 
structures.  •  *  *  However  undramatlc  the 
pursuit  of  peace,  that  pursuit  must  go  on. 

The  pursuit  of  peace  is  immeasurably 
aided  by  concrete  deeds  to  serve  the 
famUy  of  man— deeds  which  speak  in 
ways  that  all  men  can  hear  and  under- 

stf&nd 

Few  deeds  speak  more  eloquently  than 
actions  against  deadly  killers  which 
threaten  all  mankind— cancer,  heart  dis- 
ease and  other  foes  of  health. 

In  the  battle  against  these  diseases,  all 
men  are  united. 

I  mention  specifically  the  Presidents 
two  great  proposals  for  worldwide  team- 
work in  health.    Thisis  what  he  said: 

More  can  be  done— a  world  center  for 
health  communications  under  the  World 
Health  Organization  could  warn  of  epi- 
demics and  the  adverse  effects  of  cerUln 
drugs  as  well  as  transmit  the  results  of  new 
exoerlments  and  new  discoveries. 

Regional  research  centers  could  advance 
our  common  medical  knowledge  and  train 
new  scientists  and  doctors  for  new  nations. 

Mr  President.  I  strongly  endorse  the 
proposed  World  Center  for  Health  Com- 
municaUons  under  the  World  Health 
Organization  and  regional  medical  re- 
search centers. 

It  has  been  my  privUege  to  strive  for 
these  and  related  objectives  through  the 

^^^e  purpose  of  this  statement  today  is, 
therefore,  to  support  the  President  and 
to  expand  upon  it  with  certain  additional 
closely  allied  suggestions. 

I  propose  a  program  which  might  De 
called  an  alliance  for  life.  This  Nation 
is  already  well  embarked  in  a  great  Al- 
liance for  Progress  program  with  our 
sister  Republics  of  Latin  America. 

Health  aid,  of  course,  is  a  keystone  of 
the  joint  inter-American  effort  to  raise 
overall  living  standards.  Aid  for  other 
goals— for  education,  farming,  industry, 
transportation,  housing— are  additional 
vital  elements  in  economic  progress. 

But  health  is  the  most  basic  element 
of  all.    With  poor  health,  life  ebbs. 

With  good  health,  Ufe  can  be  fulfiUed 
in  all  its  potential. 
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NINE-POINT    PROGRAM 

I  recommend  at  this  time,  therefore, 
this  nine-point  program. 

First.  We  must  revitalize  a  3-year-old 
law  which  is  on  the  statute  books  but 
which,  because  of  a  variety  of  factors, 
has  been  severely  handicapped. 

I  refer  to  PubUc  Law  86-610.  the  In- 
ternational Health  Research  Act  of  1960. 

This  act  provided  a  broad  mandate 
to  the  U.S.  Government  for  international 
health  research  cooperation.     The  act 


bears  the  great  name  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  HillI  . 

It  was  my  personal  privilege  to  co- 
sponsor  this  law  with  him  and  with  other 
Senators.  „  , 

Unfortunately,  as  my  colleague  knows, 
one  of  the  most  crucial  parts  of  that  law 
has  not  been  implemented  in  all  this 

Let  me  describe  the  background  of  this 
problem.  Public  Law  86-610  had  two 
major  purposes:  To  advance  the  status 
of  the  health  sciences  in  the  Umted 
States  and  thereby  the  health  of  the 
American  people  through  cooperative 
endeavors  with  other  countries  in  health 
research  and  research  training  and  to 
advance  the  international  status  of  the 
health  sciences  through  cooperative  en- 
terprises in  health  research,  research 
planning,  and  research  training. 

In    order    to    enable    the    executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  carry  out 
the  intent  of  the  first  major  purpose, 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  was  granted  authoriza- 
tion to  participate  with  other  countries 
in  the  furtherance  of  health  research 
and    research    training,    through    the 
awarding  of  research   grants  and  fel- 
lowships, the  interchange  of  medical  re- 
search scientists  and  experts,  the  par- 
ticipation   in    scientific    meetings    and 
conferences  and  other  international  ac- 
tivities.   However,  authority  to  carry  out 
the  second  purpose  was  reserved  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Since  1960.  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  through  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health— to  which  responsibility  for 
executing  the  "national"  program  was 
delegated— has  proceeded  to  develop  a 
program  of  international  cooperation  m- 
volving  many  countries  and  almost  every 
important  international  organization 
engaged  in  biomedical  research  in  the 

world. 

The  Department  of  State  has  pre- 
ferred however,  that  the  Office  of  the 
President  not  delegate  authority  under 
the  second  purpose  of  PubUc  Law  86- 
610   which  I  mentioned  earlier. 

Year  after  year.  I  have  taken  up  this 
issue  with  the  Department  of  State,  as 
have    the    Surgeon    General    of    the 
U.S    PubUc  Health  Service   and  other 
sources,   including   the  senior   Senator 
from  Alabama.    However,  the  view  has 
persisted  within  the  State  Department 
and  witiiin  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  that  the  Presidents  con- 
duct of  foreign  poUcy  is  indivisible  and 
precludes   such    delegation.     I   do   not 
agree.    I  have  never  agreed.   This  is  one 
US    Government.     There  is  no  reason 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  cannot  be  reUed  upon  to 
spearhead  oversea  health  efforts  which 
remain  in  faithful  conformity  to  overaU 
US.  diplomatic  poUcy  abroad,  as  laid 
down  by  the  Office  of  the  President,  and 
as  implemented  by  the  Department  of 
State. 

My  view  is  shared.  I  know,  by  Senator 
Hn,L.  and  by  the  able  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  has  been 
most  closely  identified  in  that  body  with 
health  research.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  for  the  Departments  of 


Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Congressman  John  Fogarty,  of 
Rhode  Island.  ^  , 

In  a  recent  exceUent  address  before 
the  Third  National  Ccmference  on  World 
Health.  Congressman  Fogarty  reiterated 
the  case  for  fuU  delegation  of  authority 
under  PubUc  Law  86-610  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Within  a  few  days,  one  of  the  great 
leaders  in  U.S.  medical  journalism,  Dr. 
Howard  A.  Rusk,  added  his  own  plea 
for  this  and  related  goals.    I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Dr.  Rusk's  fine  column 
on  this  subject,  as  published  in  the  New 
York  Times,  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
Nation.  I  may  say.  is  profoundly  indebted 
to  Dr  Rusk.  We  should  be  grateful  not 
only  for  his  expert  articles  on  leading 
health  issues  and  for  his  incomparable 
contributions  in  his  own  medical  field 
of  rehabilitation,  but  for  serving  as  a 
conscience  of  the  American  people  on  a 
wide  variety  of  humanitarian  issues. 

And  so.  I  earnestly  hope  the  President 
wUl  delegate  to  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  authority 
granted  to  him  by  the  International 
Health  Research  Act  of  1960.  "to  advance 
the  international  status  of  the  health 
sciences  through  cooperative  enterprises 
in  health  research,  research  planning 
and  research  training." 


EXPAND  NIH  OVERSEA  PROGRAM 

Second.  We  must  expand  the  present 
Natio^l  Institutes  of  Health  program 
for  oversea  support.  I  refer  to  three  such 
programs — support  of  international  re- 
search, of  research  training,  and  of  re- 
search communication. 

AU  are  authorized  vmder  Public  Law 
86-610.  Under  this  program  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  expended  $30 
milUon  for  international  cooperative  ac- 
tivities in  fiscal  year  1963.  Of  this  total 
about  $20  million  was  invested  in  foreign 
medical  research  and  the  remaining  $10 
miUion  for  research  training  abroad,  or 
in  the  United  States. 

During  fiscal  year  1963  about  $13.6  of 
the  $20  miUion  was  awarded  to  foreign 
institutions  through  research  grants  and 
contracts.  Another  $1.8  milUon  was 
awarded  to  international  organizations, 
including  $614,000  in  grants  to  the  World 
Health  Organization.  $500,000  in  grants 
to  the  regional  Pan  American  Health 
Organization  and  $400,000  in  grants  to 
the  Institute  of  Nutrition  in  Central 
America  and  Panama. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  estimated  projections  for  inter- 
national health  programs  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  comments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
figures  which  I  have  just  mentioned  may 
seem  large.  Actually,  they  are  modest 
in  comparison  to  what  the  U.S.  Senate 
originally  approved  years  ago  and  what 
the  United  States  and  the  worid  actually 
need  today. 
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In  1958.  Senator  Hill  proposed  and.  In 
1950,  the  Senate  approved  a  $50  million 
authorization  for  what  he.  others,  and  I 
sought  as  a  new  National  Institute  for 
International  Medical  Research. 

Unfortvuiately.  in  the  final  law.  as  en- 
acted In  conference,  neither  the  new  In- 
stitute nor  the  specific  authorlzaUon 
were  approved.  The  program  has.  there- 
fore grown  only  slowly  in  scope  and 
depth.  In  fiscal  year  1964.  the  program 
involves  $32.2  million.  That  Is  a  sizable 
amount,  and  yet.  when  you  break  it  down 
by  its  major  components,  each  is  com- 
paratively small. 

For  example,  the  medical  research 
elements  of  the  Public  Law  480  foreign 
currency  program  in  fiscal  year  1964  are 
scheduled  to  be  only  $2.1  million  and  in 
fiscal  year  1965  only  $1.5  million.  This 
program  literally  has  been  going  back- 
ward instead  ot  forward.  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  on  this  in  a  few  moments. 

The  NIH  visiting  scientists  program 
Is  scheduled  to  be  only  $1.3  million  in 
fiscal  year  1964  and  the  identical  figxire 
in  fiscal  year  1965. 

Let  me  state  very  frankly  that  one  of 
the  principal  obstacles  to  the  orderly 
growth  of  the  vital  international  pro- 
gram has  been  the  concern  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  over  the  level  of 
oversea  spending.  I  have  conmiented 
In  the  Senate  on  previous  occasions  on 
the  issue  which  concerns  the  Bureau— 
the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  problem. 

At  the  same  time,  it  seems  to  me  ab- 
surd to  hold  back  an  oversea  health 
program  whose  grand  total  is  only  $32 
million  when  we  are  speaking  of  a 
mulUbillion-dollar  balance-of-payments 
I>roblem. 

I  know  of  no  single  program  in  the 
entire  international  scientific  effort, 
with  the  exceptlwi  of  defense  research, 
which  Is  more  important  than  medical 
research. 

■SrASUSR    BSPABATS   UrTBIKATIOKAL    RXSCABCR 
BTTBCKT 

Third.  Congress  should  proceed  to  re- 
alize the  goal  which  Senator  Hn,L,  other 
Senators,  and  I  originally  had  in  mind  In 
ttie  ffcrst  version  of  the  "Health  for 
Peace"  Act — namely,  a  septu-ately  iden- 
tifiable international  health  research 
program ;  I  mean  a  program  which  Is  not 
obscured  as  one  of  but  many  elements  in 
the  present  omnibus  efforts  of  the  Office 
of  the  Director  of  NIH. 

TlniB.  there  should  be  a  separate  budg- 
et for  intematkmal  medical  research.  In 
this  way,  we  could  increase  the  degree  of 
effort  being  put  forth  in  this  area.  This 
budget  should  include  what  I  believe 
should  be  an  appropriation  of  $25  million 
to  accommodate  new  activities  which 
would  result  from  the  proposed  Presi- 
dential delegation  of  authority  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  EducaUon,  and 
Welfare. 

t^THBUSti     OrrraWATIONAI,     MIDJCAL 
CONTERENCE   CINTBI 

Fourth.  Congress  should  make  specific 
provision  for  an  International  Medical 
Conference  Center.  Such  a  Center  would 
greatiy  facilitate  NIK'S  hitemational 
program. 
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lit  would  end  the  deplorable  embfur- 
rissment  which  U.S.  medical  leaders 
ehronically  and  inevitably  experience  be- 
cftuse  conference  faciliUes  are  so  sadly 
lacking.  ^  ^^      „ 

I  The  Center  would  cost  around  $4  mil- 
lion. Through  it.  both  NIH  and  the  Na- 
ti<mal  Library  of  Medicine  would  have 
fbr  the  first  time  the  resources  to  bring 
tbgether  scientists  to  share  their  experi- 
ences under  the  most  favorable  and  time- 
s&ving  conditions. 

It  is  a  regrettable  paradox  that  in  spite 
Of  the  extensive  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  international  medical 
affairs  and  the  desirabUity  and  probabil- 
ity  that  this  involvement  will  increase. 
Siere  is  no  place  in  the  United  States 
available  for  the  efficient  conduct  of 
medical  meetings,  symposia,  and  work- 
i(ng  seminars  attended  by  scientists  of 
different  countries. 

j  While  the  National  Institutes  o^  Health 
is  a  medical  research  center  which  at- 
tracts hundreds  of  people  from  toreign 
eountries  every  year,  it  has  no  facilities 
equipped,  for  example,  for  simultaneous 
translation  and  for  suitable  conduct  of 
this  important  aspect  of  medical 
research. 

This  issue  has  been  discussed  in  the 
Senate  and  House  AppropriaUons  Sub- 
Committees.  I  earnestly  hope  that  my 
colleagues  in  both  Houses  wUl  support 
what  I  believe  is  the  sympathetic  interest 
of  these  subcommittees  toward  establish- 
big  such  a  center. 

BSTABLISH    TWO    NEW    IMTEENATIONAL    CENTEKS 
WITH  DEVELOPING  COUNTKIES 


!  Fifth.  Not  less  than  two  additional 
international  centers  for  medical  re- 
search and  training  should  be  estab- 
lished. 

!  There  are  at  present  five  such  NIH- 
supported  centers.  Each  has  been  estab- 
lished through  collaborative  agreements 
between  American  medical  schools  and 
fwelgn  medical  research  instituUons  in 
developing  nations:  the  University  of 
California  with  the  Institute  of  Medical 
Research.  Kuala  Lumpur.  Malaya; 
Tulane  University  with  the  University 
del  Valle  Call.  Colombia;  Johns  Hopkins 
University  with  CalcutU  School  of 
Tropical  Medicine.  India;  Louisiana 
State  University  with  the  University  of 
Costa  Rica,  San  Jose;  and  the  University 
of  Maryland  with  the  Institute  of  Hy- 
giene. Lahore.  West  Pakistan. 

Each  of  the  international  centers  con- 
sists of  two  operational  elements:  one, 
a  research  and  training  activity  in  the 
United  States,  including  both  American 
and  foreign  medical  investigators  which 
is  closely  related  to.  two.  specific  re- 
search and  training  conducted  in  the 
oversea  institution.  There.  American 
scientists  may  have  the  advantage  of 
conducting  research  under  unusual  en- 
vironmental, ethnic,  and  medical  con- 
ditions not  available  for  study  at  home. 
The  centers  are  oriented  generally  to- 
ward the  need  of  American  physicians 
and  scientists— giving  them  the  stimulus 
of  research  in  foreign  settings.  But  a 
corollary  advantage  of  the  centers  is  the 
stimulus    and    experience    afforded    tlie 


foreign  collaborating  Institutions  to  de- 
velop and  expand  indigenous  medical  re- 
search and  training  resources.  Two  and 
one -half  million  dollars  is  spent  for  this 
purpose  at  present 

At  least  $1  million  dollars  in  additional 
funds  is  urgently  needed. 

jonrr  centers  with  western  nations 
Sixth.  I  urge  the  prompt  implemen- 
tation of  the  President's  concept  for  Joint 
research  centers,  both  with  the  Western 
nations  which  have  so  much  to  contrib- 
ute and  with  the  Eastern  bloc  powers. 

In  March  1962.  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
address  several  distinguished  Canadian 
audiences  on  the  subject  of  international 
health,  including  the  Health  Committees 
of  the  Canadian  Senate  and  House  of 
Commons  and  the  Health  League  of 
Canada. 

At  that  time.  I  proposed  a  Canadian- 
United  States  Joint  Research  Center  as 
a  nucleus  for  additional  Joint  centers  to 
be  established  in  other  countries. 

One  such  Center  could,  for  example, 
be  established  in  a  country  which  is  a 
natural  "meeting  ground"  for  East  and 
West— namely.  Poland.  The  Center 
could  be  set  up  at  the  American  Re- 
search Hospital  for  Children  in  Poland. 
This  historic  Institution  now  is  ap- 
proaching completion  by  virtue  of  what 
is  known  as  the  Zablocki-Humphrey  law. 
In  no  single  area  of  health  are  East 
and  West  more  united  than  as  regards 
the  health  of  our  children.  At  the  great 
city  of  Krakow,  with  Its  ancient  tradi- 
tions of  science  and  learning,  there  could 
be  built  a  pioneering  center  in  which  the 
entire  Eastern  bloc  and  the  Western  na- 
tions could  conveniently  work  as  a  team. 
We  could  "break  new  ground"  in  a 
great  work  of  peace — a  great  Health  for 
Peace  Center. 

international  dbuc  cooperation  program 
Seventh.  Next.  I  should  like  to  elab- 
orate upon  the  President's  proposal  for 
the  World  Health  Organization  to  serve 
as  a  Communication  Center  on  adverse 
effects  on  drugs. 

This  sound  idea  should,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, be  part  and  parcel  of  making  the 
World  Health  Organization  a  center  of 
a  worldwide  conmiunications  network  on 
the  favorable  effects  of  drugs,  as  well. 

After  all.  adverse  effects  and  beneficial 
effects  are  two  sides  of  the  same  coin. 

We  all  know  that  drugs  which  are  so 
superb  that  they  can  genuinely  be  called 
miraculous  have  literally  saved  scores 
of  millions  of  lives.  New  drugs  are  con- 
stantly emerging— principally  from  the 
laboratories  of  the  American  pharma- 
ceutical industry  and.  to  a  lesser  extent, 
from  drug  Industries  in  a  few  other 
countries  and  from  Government  sup- 
ported and  other  private  institutions. 

But  there  is  too  long  a  timelag  in 
communication  of  Information  about 
these  new  drugs— their  positive  and 
their  occasional  negative  side.  The 
World  Health  Organization  is  an  ideal 
instrument  to  "accentuate  the  positive" 
and  help  "eliminate  the  negative." 

Let  there  be  no  fear  that  WHO  might 
in  any  way  "interfere  with  or  try  to 


substitute  for"  regular  world  channels  of 
medical  communication. 

The  medical  profession,  for  example, 
has  its  own  valuable  "arm"  in  the  form 
of  the  World  Medical  Association. 

Literally  5.000  medical  journals  and 
many  medical  congresses  and  symposia 
already  serve  as  international  communi- 
cation arteries.  .    j,  j  ^-u^ 

But  everyone  who  has  ever  studied  the 
world    health    communicaUon    problem 
knows  that  some  one  organizaUon  such 
as   WHO    is    needed    as   a   catalyst    to 
strengthen  existing  haphazard,  scram- 
bled drug  communication  programs,    in 
accordance   with    decisions    reached    at 
the  1962  assembly.  WHO  is,  at  present, 
embarked  on  a  limited  drug  Progra°^^ 
It  will  receive  data  on  drugs  withdrawn 
from  markets  or  on  severe  adverse  re- 
actions, and  will  transmit  such  data  to 
member  governments.   But  this  program 
does  not  represent  the  Uniest  fracUon 
of  what  WHO  can  do  and  should  do  to 
spearhead  International  Pharmaceutical 
cooperation  and  communication.     Tms 
requires   funds.     The  funds  should  be 
made  available  by   every  country  in  a 

position  to  do  so.  . ,     ^v.  *  ♦i,^^^ 

Let  me  state  very  frankly  that  there 
remain  some  in  this  countiy.  inc  udlng 
m  the  American  pharmaceutical  indus- 
try who  are  somewhat  concerned  lest 
an  expanding  WHO  act  as  what  is  some- 
times mistakenly  termed  a  "supergov- 
emment."    No  such  fear  is  justified. 

WHO  is  the  instrument^not  the  mas- 
ter—of  its  member  governments  WTIO 
has  one  of  the  finest  records  of  all  inter- 
governmental organizations.  In  serving 
and  carrying  out  Uie  democratic  man- 
date of  its  member  countries. 

In  no  major  issue  Uiat  I  can  recall^r 
example,  has  the  Communist  bloc  b^n 
able  to  bend  WHO  to  communism  s  wUl 
against  the  will  of  the  ovewhelmlng  mass 
of  mankind.  , 

Indeed,  in  few  Intergovernmental  or- 
ganizations has  there  been  less  of  a  cold 
war  than  in  WHO.  In  few  organizations 
have  we  genuinely  cooperated  more  witn 
Swes  of  different  ideology  than  m 

in  Gorging  WHO  to  assist  in  the  drug 
field,  we  lead  from  U.S  strength^  No 
country  has  done  more  for  marikind  to 
develop  safe,  efficacious  drugs  than  the 
United  States.  No  country  can  be 
prouder  of  its  Present  Mid  Projec^d  fu- 
ture drug  role  than  Uie  United  Stat^s^ 
No  country  will  gain  more  i"  P^^sV^ 
from  expanded  drug  assistance  than  the 
United  States.  ,     _ 

And  this  would  not  in  any  way  Jeop- 
ardize-indeed it  should  and  would 
strengthen-the  private  enterprise  ^ar- 
acter  of  American  drug  effort.  It  would 
and  could  expand  the  oversea  market  for 
our  privately  made  drugs  and  vaccmes. 
Let  no  one  expect  that  WHO  can  un- 
dertake a  drug  program  without  ex- 
panded funds.  AU  of  its  existing  funds 
are   long   since   committed   to   priority 

I  urge  the  Department  of  State  to  re- 
double its  efforts  to  impress  upon  other 
member  governments  which  have  the  fi- 
nancial means,  the  need  to  help  finance 
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the  type  of  expanded  program  which  I 
have  recommended- 

The    UJB.    Government    should    not 
have  to  bear  this  fiscal  burden  alone. 
It  is  we  who  have  carried  almost  the  ex- 
clusive burden  of  WHO  in  medical  re- 
search and  support.    Four  years  ago  I 
pointed  out  in  a  subcommittee  report  on 
WHO    that    foreign    multilateral    sup- 
port Is  essential.    The  Soviet  Union  and 
the    industrialized    Western    countries 
certainly  can  afford  to  dig  down  into 
their  pockets  to  provide  special  contri- 
butions to  WHO  to  realize  the  research 
objectives  which  I  have  Just  mentioned. 
If  the  Soviet  Union,  in  particular,  can 
afford  to  spend  billions  of  rubles  to  send 
rockets  to  the  moon,  it  can  afford  a  few 
hundred   mUlion    rubles    to    assist    the 
World  Health  OrganizaUon  in  the  type 
of   projects    which   President   Kennedy 
proposed. 

T78E    more   foreign  CURRENCY   OWNED   OR 
MANAGED  BT  THE  UNnXD  STATES 


Eighth.  Earlier.  I  referred  to  the  very 
smaU  amount  of  foreign  currency  being 
used  under  the  Public  Law  480  program 
for  oversea  medical  research  and  com- 
munication. X*.    4.  T  o.« 

I  want  to  say  very  frankly  that  I  am 
seriously  disappointed  with  the  relatively 
paltry  use  of  funds  of  this  nature  for 
health  research.    A  variety  of  factors  is 

responsible.  j  „.   i 

GeneraUy  speaking,  the  United  States 
tends  to  have  the  biggest  credits  of  for- 
eign currency  accumulated  in  coimtries 
whose  governments  may  be  disincliiied 
or  unable  to  commit  these  currencies  for 
health  research  because  of  several  fac- 
tors: First,  acute  shortage  of  skilled 
scientists;  second,  fear  of  an  alleged  in- 
fiationary"  impact  of  more  health  spend- 
ing; and  third,  toabillty  to  add  new 
health  projects  because  of  relatively  rigid 
5-,  6-.  or  7-year  plans. 

Therefore.  I  understand  NIHs  diffi- 
culties in  moving  ahead  with  this  pro- 
gram. .. 

One  of  the  ways  to  help  overcome  these 
difQcultles  is  through  the  Congress  ap- 
propriating-in  Uie  next  fiscal  year— 
not  less  than  a  million  American  dollars 
in  order  to  backstop  foreign  currency  in 
the  PubUc  Law  480  program.  Time  and 
again  I  have  been  told  in  developing 
countries  that  they  cannot  purchase 
modem-type  equipment  with  their  own 
foreign  currency.  A  small  amount  of 
American  dollars  would,  therefore,  help 
make  fruitful  a  much  larger  amount  of 
foreign  currencies  in  this  specific  pro- 
gram.   

My  colleagues  will.  I  believe,  appre- 
ciate that  I  speak  of  these  Public  Law 
480  funds  out  of  long  experience. 

This  specific  use  of  these  funds  was 
made  possible  by  what  isjmown  as  U^ 
Humphrey  amendment  which  added  s^- 
tiori04K  to  PubUc  Law  480  by  PubUc 
Law   85-477.  enacted  June  30,   1958. 

Senate  Report  No.  1627,  86th  Con- 
gress, explained: 

Tbe  amendment  would  make  It  PO«lble 
to  use  foreign  currencies  ^^^  "^^^ 
title  I  of  Public  Law  480  to  coUect.  collate. 
llLlte,  abstract,  and  «V-«^*« J^^ 
tiflc  and  tecbnologlcal  Information  and  to 


conduct  and  aupport  Kilentlflc  activities 
over««i8.  It  is  specified  that  these  acUvitles 
could  include  programs  and  Pr}'^^^ 
scientific  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries,  such  as  coordi- 
nated research  against  dUeases  common  to  all 
Sf  mali^  or  unique  to  Individual  regions 

of  the  clobe.  .  .      ..  ^ 

Activities  of  this  idnd  authorized  by^ 
amendment  seem  to  the  oommXttee  to  hold 
great  promise. 

•  •  •  •  ' 

Obvious  possibilities  are  raised  of  fruitful 
couaboratlon  between  the  Amei^n  and 
foreign  scientific  communities.  This  col- 
Sbo4tlon  should  be  advantageou^  not  on  y 
m  terms  of  its  sclenUflc  results  but  atoo  In 

iSr^s™  better  Pe^Pl^-^^-P^^P^^^^^i**^?; 
ing.  This  Is  perhaps  particularly  true  in 
regard  to  medical  research. 

In  a  final  conference  report.  House 
Report  No.  2038.  however,  it  was  speci- 
fied that — 

No  foreign  currencies  can  be  used  for  this 
purpose  unless  specific  appropriations  are 
made  therefor. 


This  requirement  has  been  one  of  but 
many  delaying  factors  in  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  program.  n^eoin 
Two  montiis  later,  i^  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 347.  85th  Congress,  August  195».  tj® 
Senate  approved  a  resolution  for  a  study 
of  international  health  which  I  spon- 
sored Out  of  this  resolution  came,  I 
believe,  the  broadest  study  of  Interna- 
tional health  activities  ever  made  by  a 

committee  of  the  Congress.  

It  was  conducted  by  Uie  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations 
through  the  Subcommittee  on  Reorga- 
nization and  International  Organiza- 
tions of  which  I  am  chairman. 

From  this  study  came  three  hearing- 
exhibit  volumes.  11  committee  printe 
and  a  report.  But  most  Important, 
there  came  major  actions  rai  the  inter- 
national health  front.  This  included 
improved  coordhiation  of  VS.  Govern- 
ment oversea  health  programs. 

STRENGTHEN  rNTEENATIONAI,  HEALTH 
ASSISTANCE 

Ninth.  At  this  point,  a  careful  distinc- 
tion must  now  be  made.    In  speaking 
of   international   health,   we    are   con- 
sidering two  distinct,  but  related^  as- 
pects    One  is  international  health  as- 
sistance   to    the    developing    countiies 
This   refers   prlmarUy   to   programs   of 
public  health— like  eradication  of  ma- 
laria  and.  in  time  to  come,  of  cholera, 
smallpox,  and  other  scourges,  plus  pro- 
vision of  sanitary  water  and  sewage  sys- 
tems,    training    of    more    physicians, 
nurses,  sanitarians,  and  otHer  auxiUary 

health  personnel.  ,,,  »,  t  >,ov«. 

The  other  challenge,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred  in  detail,  i^  more  imi- 
versal-medical  research.  It  Includes 
both  the  developed  and  the  developing 
countries.  It  is  geared  to  the  solution 
of  unsolved  mysteries  in  diseases  which 
afflict  an  mankind— cancer,  heart  dis- 
ease, muscxilar  dystrophy,  multiple  scle- 
rosis, and  so  forth. 

Health  assistance  Is  the  less  glamorous; 
yet  It  tnvolves— immediately— the  most 
dramatic,  the  most  tenfftle.  .IJjemost 
uplifting  eirects.    It  helps  to    HbCTate 
tens    of    mUMons    of    helpless    people. 
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They— like  their  fathers  and  forefa- 
thers— have  been  enslaved  by  the  bite  of 
the  anopheles  mosquito  or  of  the  tsetse 
fly  or  by  the  infestation  of  blood  flukes 
which  devitalize  them  as  human  beings. 
They,  like  their  fathers,  have  been  blind- 
ed by  trachoma  or  wracked  by  the  tuber- 
cle bacillus.  Despite  all  this,  health  as- 
sistance has  Invariably  been  at  "the 
short  end  of  the  stick"  both  in  our  U.S. 
AID  budget  and  in  foreign  budgets. 

Fortunately,  great  good  has  been 
achieved  In  malaria  eradication.  But 
here,  as  elsewhere,  tens  of  millions  still 
siifler  because  only  a  relatively  few  mil- 
lion dollars  are  allocated;  and  programs 
are  "stretched  out"  needlessly,  instead 
of  being  accelerated. 

And  so.  I  urge  strengthening  of  inter- 
national health  assistance — on  both  a  bi- 
lateral  and   a   multilateral   basis. 

These  points,  then,  comprise  the  al- 
liance for  life  program. 

This  program  definitely  involves  the 
expenditure  of  additional  American 
funds.  Let  this  fiscal  fact  be  faced  not 
with  fear,  but  with  gratification. 

Actually,  this  affluent  Nation  of  ours 
can  afford  to  spend  more  for  Its  own  and 
others  health.  The  grand  total  of  all 
the  funds  which  I  have  projected  does 
not  equal  the  amount  which  we  spend  in 
a  few  experimental  rocket  shots  at  Cape 
Canaveral. 

And  the  total  propaganda  effect  of 
Americas  $20-or-8o  billion  man-to-the- 
mooh  program  will  be  infinitely  less  than 
the  effect  of  the  United  States  success- 
fxilly  announcing  to  the  world — some- 
day, we  hope — "we  have  foimd  the  c\ire 
for  cancer." 

According  to  the  latest  estimates,  there 
are  3.1  billion  people  on  this  planet. 
Each  day.  new  life  is  born  and  old  life — 
very  often  young  life — dies. 

Time  Ls  of  the  essence  In  the  battle  for 
life  and  in  creating  the  Alliance  for  Life. 
Himian  beings,  who  die  today,  or  tomor- 
row, or  the  next  day,  will  be  dead  for- 
ever. 

We  cannot  save  them. 

But  we  can  save  lives  next  year  and 
in  the  years  which  follow — the  lives  of 
o\ir  own  citizens  and  of  others.  We  can 
spare  them  anguish  which  is  so  vast  that 
it  is  beyond  calculation — because  of  pre- 
mature disease,  disability  and  death. 

Finally,  we  have  reached  a  historic 
turning  point  in  relations  between  East 
and  West.  We  have  an  opportunity 
now — one  which  may  not.  perhaps,  exist 
for  a  long  time,  unless  we  capitalize 
upon  it  to  the  fullest. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  is  not  a  yovmg  man. 
He  knows  the  meaning  of  the  health 
concepts  I  have  expressed  today. 

On  December  1.  1958.  I  discussed 
many  of  these  concepts  in  my  meeting 
with  him  in  the  Kremlin  in  Moscow. 
The  meeting  resulted  in  health  advances. 
Out  of  my  proposal  to  him.  for  example, 
for  a  Joint  Perinatal  Health  Research 
Project,  came  the  subsequent  exchange 
of  United  States  and  Soviet  delegations 
in  maternal  and  child  health.  And  out 
of  our  discussion,  too,  came  increases  in 
other  UJS.-UJS5.R.  exchange  of  scien- 
tists. 


I  propose  that  we  "sign"  the  Alliance 
lor  Life  with  Mr.  Khriishchev  and  with 
the  leaders  of  all  other  nations. 

Let  this  be  a  treaty,  not  of  parchment, 
feut  of  concrete  actions — of  building  new 
laboratories,  new  research  hospitals  and 
M  training  new  and  old  scientists. 

Let  the  AlUance  for  Life  be  written  in 
life.  Let  it  be  manifest  in  the  smiles 
find  laughter  of  healthy  bodies  of  count- 
less children  and  adults. 

Let  us  act  so  that  future  generations 
^ill  bless  us  for  our  vision  and  humanity. 

Exhibit  1 
tJNmD  States  Delats  Iscpuementintj  Total 

Pkockam    Despite    Recent    Scientific    Ad- 

I     VANCXS 

(By  Howard  A.  Rusk,  MJ3.) 
Washington,  September  28. — Despite  a 
iubstantial  Increase  In  International  sclen- 
ilflc  activities  In  health  In  recent  years,  the 
tjnlted  States  Is  still  falling  to  take  fuU  ad- 
Vantage  of  the  potential  contrlbutlonfi  of 
iuch  activities  to  world  peace. 

This  assertion  was  made  here  Wednesday 
ty  Representative  John  E.  Pocartt,  Demo- 
brat,  of  Rhode  Island,  In  the  opening  presen- 
^tlon  of  the  Third  National  Conference  on 
orld  Health. 

The  conference  was  sponsored  by  the  U.S. 
Committee  for  the  World  Health  Organlza- 
Itlon,  a  voluntary  citizens"  group  founded  11 
lyears  ago  to  promote  understanding  and 
support  of  International  health  activities  by 
U.S.  citizens.  The  committee  Is  heeded  by 
l!^ank  O.  Boudreau,  M.D..  of  New  York.  Dr. 
iBoudreau  formerly  was  president  of  the  Mll- 
!bank  Memorial  Fund. 

Mr.  Fooabtt's  statement  remained  the 
theme  of  the  3-day  conference. 

health  toe  peace  bill 
Ptve  years  ago  a  measure  known  popularly 
as  the  "Health  for  Peace"  bill  was  Introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Fo- 
oaxty  and  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Lister 
Hill,  Democrat,  of  Alabama. 

The  measvu^  had  bipartisan  support  and 
among  the  63  Senators  who  sponsored  the 
bill  was  John  P.  Kennedy. 

As  Mr.  Focaett  pxjlnted  out  to  the  confer- 
ence, the  original  "health  for  peace"  legis- 
lation was  based  on  these  major  concepts: 

That  support  of  medical  research  outside 
the  United  States  can  advance  our  own  na- 
tional health  because  of  the  increased  knowl- 
edge that  would  result  from  such  research. 
That  the  Intimate  contact  resulting  from 
collaborative  eflorta  of  U.S.  scientists  and 
thoee  of  other  nations  would  Improve  the 
level  of  research  not  only  abroful  but  In  the 
United  States  as  well. 

That  research  directed  toward  the  solution 
of  the  health  problems  of  man  on  an  inter- 
national basis  constitutes  a  powerful  force 
for  mutual  understanding  among  nations. 

These  basic  concepts,  however,  were  greatly 
modlfled  when  the  legislation  was  Anally  en- 
acted as  the  International  Health  Research 
Act  of  1961. 

There  was  a  clear  delineation  In  the  final 
bill  between  the  national  and  the  Interna- 
tional objectives  of  the  legislation. 

To  meet  the  national  objectives,  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice was  authorized  to  support  programs 
abroad  that  would  advance  the  health  status 
of  the  American  people.  This  is  being  done. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1962.  the  Public  Health 
Service  expended  approximately  $30  million 
In  support  of  international  research  and  re- 
search training. 

countekpabt  funds  used 
A  portion   of    these    expenditures   was   in 
U.S.   dollars  and   a   portion   in   counterpart 
funds.    The  latter  are  the  currencies  of  other 


nations  that  accrue  to  the  United  States  as 
the  result  of  sales  of  surplus  commodities. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  sales  these  funds  must 
be  spent  in  the  country  making  the  purchase. 

To  meet  the  international  objectives,  the 
President  was  authorized  to  make  grants  and 
awards  to  support  international  health  re- 
search and  research  training  to  further  the 
international  status  of  the  health  sciences. 

The  legislation  provided  he  could  delegate 
this  authority,  if  he  desired,  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
This  delegation  has  been  requested  by  the 
Department,  but  the  request  has  never  been 
acted  upon  by  the  President. 

As  Representative  Pocarty  told  the  con- 
ference: "Reluctance  to  delegate  the  Presi- 
dential authority  in  this  area  has  prevented 
the  most  effective  exploitation  of  this  po- 
tential." 

President  Kennedy  has  repeatedly  endorsed 
the  principles  of  International  cooperation 
in  a  unified  global  attack  on  disease,  hunger, 
and  poverty. 

He  did  so  again  eloquently  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  when  he  said : 

"Never  before  has  man  had  such  capacity 
to  control  his  own  environment — to  end 
thirst  and  hunger— to  conquer  poverty  and 
disease — to  banish  illiteracy  and  massive  hu- 
man misery.  We  have  the  power  to  make 
this  the  best  generation  of  mankind  In  the 
history  of  the  world — or  make  it  the  last." 

President  Kennedy  specifically  proposed  a 
world  center  for  health  communication  un- 
der the  World  Health  Organization  and  re- 
gional research  centers  to  "advance  our  com- 
mon medical  knowledge  and  train  new  scien- 
tists and  doctors  for  new  nations." 

In  analyzing  the  factors  behind  President 
Kennedy's  failure  to  Implement  the  provi- 
sions of  the  health  for  peace  program  by 
not  delegating  this  authority  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  one 
can  arrive  at  only  two  possible  conclusions. 

The  first  is  that  the  Government  fears  such 
a  program  would  have  a  serious  adverse  ef- 
fect on  the  International  balance  of  pay- 
ments confronting  the  United  States. 

The  second  is  that  there  may  be  a  juris- 
dictional dispute  between  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  concerning  basic  re- 
sponsibility for  administering  the  program. 

The  latter  seems  difficult  to  understand, 
for  even  the  most  elementary  reasoning 
points  out  clearly  that  only  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  the 
staff  and  experience  to  direct  and  administer 
such  a  program. 

The  Department  of  State  clearly  does  not 
have  a  capability  for  promoting,  directing, 
and  sup>ervlslng  highly  technical,  scientific 
research  In  the  health  fields. 

FURTHER    DELAT    UNNEEDED 

within  the  area  of  International  coopera- 
tive health  research,  we  have  the  congres- 
sional authority  and  administrative  mecha- 
nisms to  move  forward  immediately  toward 
the  goals  set  by  President  Kennedy  In  his 
inaugural  address,  when  he  said:  "Together 
let  us  explore  the  stars,  conquer  the  deserts, 
eradicate  disease." 

There  is  no  logical  reason  for  further  delay. 

The  argument  that  implementation  of  the 
health  for  peace  concepts  would  contribute 
adversely  to  our  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem would  be  logical  if  significant  sums  of 
money  were  Involved. 

The  cost  of  the  original  proposals  of  Mr. 
FocARTY  and  Senator  Hill  would  be  but 
about  one-thousandth  of  oiu-  total  govern- 
mental and  private  oversea  expenditures. 
This  is  not  a  great  amount  when  contrasted 
with  the  enormous  contribution  it  would 
make  both  to  our  foreign  policy  objectives 
and  the  health  of  the  world. 
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save  American  taxpayers  money,  bring 

In  revenue,  and  help  stop  the  outflow 

17    i*fc   Q-««v*    National  JnttUuUs  of  Health,  ettimaUd  projedienB  for  (he    ^j  go^,  but  also  accelerate  a  new  move- 

Heaiih  Strvtce,  ■'V«tt«*»"Jf^^_^^^  ^^^^    f^^    undprstanding 


international  pro-am 
[In  thonsands  of  dollars] 


TotaL- 


Medlcal  research: 

Kt'search  grants  and  contracts. 


Ffeealyear 
1964 


82,270 


16,000 


Fiscal  year 
1966 


32,060 


15,000 


Foreign  Inrtltatlons 

luumatlonal  organliatioiiB 


IntcTf  oveminental . 


World  Health  OrganliiUlon   . . .-^- 


13,100 
1,900 


13,100 
1,900 


1.000 


IiUematlonsl  professional  organiratloos. 


Public  Iaw  4S0  lorelgn  currency  progranu. 

VWtlntt  sclentLst.s  pro«raTn   .^^. 

Medical  research  conununtcaOMis - 

OIR  headguHrters  and  field  ofliceg — 

^^1.^^e.^"^^{Jf«.  «t  r.P.  ln.s«.ltnti«.^  --. 

Foreign  rfsearch  leltows  to  Lmwd  btales 

Americans  studying  a^/'*?- -?r.;««n; 

Training  prants  to  foreign  Institutions 

ICMRT  program 


400 
TOO 
600 

loo 

ilOO 

I,  wo 


1,000 


1.000 

6,000 
1.2S0 
2,200 
420 
3,000 


400 
700 

600 

"wo 
iTmo 

1,300 

300 

1,000 

6,000 
1.600 
2,200 
3rO 
3,000 


^^...  for  imderstanding  and  peace. 
Most  of  all,  it  would  display  to  the  world 
that  America's  free  enterprise  system 
can  outproduce  Russian  communism. 

Mr.  President,  on  October   10,    1963. 
the  Plain  Dealer,  one  of  the  great  news- 
papers in  Ohio  and  the  Nation,  published 
an  editorial  entitled  "Wheat  Decision  Is 
Wise  "  supporting  the  President  in  his 
decision  to  sell  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Umon 
and    other    Communist    bloc    nations. 
This  excellent  editorial  calls  for  biparU- 
san  support  of  the  Presidents  action  in 
this  matter  and  states  that  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  make  an  Issue  of  It  for 
political  purposes.    I  commend  this  edi- 
torial to  my  colleagues  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  part  of  my  re- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Whiat  Decision  Is  Wis* 
President  Kennedy's  decision  to  permit  the 
sale    of   several   mlUlon   tons   of    wheat    to 
Russia  and  other  Communist  nations  Is  a 


that  the  price  our  Government  pays  our     

farmers  for  surplus  wheat  is  higher  than      ^^^^  one.  ^  _.^    ♦  ♦^  vi, 

th?^0?ld  market  price  which  the  Rus-         Reason,   cited    by   the   President   for   hi. 


WHEAT  DECISION  IS  WISE 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.    Mr.  President  ^..__ 

PrSdent  Kennedys  decision  to  permit     gia^is  will  pay.     However,  the  Govern-     decision  are  convincing. 


President  Kennedys  decision  to  pciixx..  ^         ^^^  pay.     nowever    wic  v^»---  A^rtatke^    are    that   the   sale   would 

Se  sale  of  surplus  wheat  to  the  Soviet  ^^^^  ^^^sidy  price  for  wheat  has J)e^  .e^e^thr^irceS-pa^ents     deficit. 

Union  was  sound.    The  Soviet  Union  is  ^^^^  ^^^  ^„  continue  to  be  paid  to  our  rjduc^e  ^the  ^oa  ^^^^   ^^y^^    ^^   ^^^^^ 

suffering  from   the  disaster  of  a  crop  j^rmers  regardless  of  whether  we  seu  ^^^  ^^^.^^je  for  Americans, 

failure  due  in  part  to  lack  of  rainfall  and  ^^  ^  ^j^g  Communists  or  store  it  at  the  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^  pointed  out,  the  United  states 

adverse   weather  condiUons,   but  more  expense  of  our  taxpayers.  ^as  always  answered  the  appeals  for  food 

imnortantlv  to  the  Inability  of  the  Com-         rj^g  ^^ly  difference  is  that  if  we  do  not  j^om  those  needing  it. 

S^ysteS  to  compete  with  nations  ^™  Sig'^sale.  taxpayers  will  cont^ue  Mr.  Kemxjjy^eaiist^y  S?iSir-«oTs 

of  the  free  world  in  agricultural  produc-  ^         additional  storage  charg^.    A^.  j^   nothing  ^^P^^;«^^ JJ.^/.erting  it 

Uon.    Russian  officials  have  appealed  to  ^^  ^^all  continue  to  have  usel^  wheat  J^'J  Jj^y^^  ^^^  „^^  it  to  the  Com- 

Uils  country  to  sell  some  of  our  surplus  ^^  ^^^age  for  which  the  ^^^^^^.^^^  munSTbS  so  why  halt  direct  sales? 

wheat.  now  pay  us  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars.  bother   important   benefit  will   be   the 

With   the   wheat   surplus   a   gigantic  Furthermore,  it  is  possible  if  we  refuse  ^.g^^cUon  in  the  wheat  surplus,  for  the  stor- 

burden  for  American  taxpayers,  a  big  such  a  sale  our  allies  wiU  purchase  this  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  taxpayers  are  now  putting 

sale  of  wheat  to  the  Russians  at  a  good  ^heat,  convert  it  to  flour,  and  then  seu  ^^^  i^rge  sums.                  ..  ^  _  «,  »„ 

Sice  will  help  solve  our  balance-of-pay-  the  needed   flour  to  the  Soviet  Union.  ^any  of  the  arguments  cited  by  ^  Ken- 

Se^ts  problemTand  ease  the  burden  on  whatever  the  economic  arguments,  it  is  nedy  in  favor  of  ^"°T^f ^JJ*  ^i^J**i^; 

S^^rtc^tax^yers  for  storage  charges,  u^ely  that  American  wheat  sooner  or  used  P«v»<m82y_by  the  «ainj>«^^ 


At  present  we  have  1.156  million  bushels     jater  will  flow  behind  the J^on:_Cur tain 


editorial  recommending  that  this  decision  be 


made. 


of  wheat  in  storage  costing  American  ^f  these  nations  want  it  and  are  willing 

taxpayers  1145  million  a  year  or  $398,000  to  pay  shippers  for  it.     We  can   and 

every  day  for  storage  alone.     This  in  should  exact  what  advantages  we  can 

addmon  to  the  $2,168  million  of  tax-  from  the  exchange,  and  our  President  is 

payers'  money  originally  paid  for  this  doing  just  that.  k^^^a*^  u 

^^VTf      Rats  and  mice  have  been  the         Aside  from  many  practical  benefits,  it       .     .  »..».. 

only  benl^c^i  to  date.    At  the  same  is  an  American  tradition   to  aid  men.     ^ouid  be   --^^^f^X' ^t"7or'^X  Xat  i\ 

Sie  the  current  drain  on  our  gold  re-  women,  and  children  of  any  nation  sui-     maneuver  and  label  it  for  exactly  what 

^ves  i^  Xut  $2  bimon  a  year.    The  fering  hunger  or  famine.     It  would  be     would  be.     

DTOiSsed  "cash  on  the  barrelhead"  sale  inconsistent   with   the   position   of  this 

nf^^^t   $250   million   of   our  surplus  country  historically  toward  the  requh-e-  COLUMBUS  DAY 

wh*lt  would  reduce  storage  charges  by  ments  of  other  people  for  food  if  ou 


As  the  President  admitted  in  response  to 
a  question  at  his  news  conference,  there  will 
be  some  disagreement  with  the  decision. 

Republicans  wlU  be  well  advised,  however, 
not  to  try  to  make  an  Issue  of  the  wheat 
sale  for  mere  political  purposes.    The  people 


our 


Mr.  KENNEDY.    Mr.  President,  a  man 


$200  million  over  a  5-year  span,  and  help  Government  were  ^  opJff^JP.^^Se  of  great  courage  and  vision  sailed  w^t 

reduce  our  balance-of-payments  deficit  American  wheat  to  naUons  behind  the  °^^        uncharted   waters  in   1492   in 

S  m^re  San  10  percent.  Iron  Curtain,  whose  PfoP^e  would  other-  ^^\^^^  ^oute  to  the  Orient. 

>^Sermore.   the  Soviet  Union   will  wise  go  hungry.    In  1922  the  American  gj^^opher  columbus  did  not  find  the 

nav^STSme  price  per  bushel  as  it  ReUef    Administration    under    Herl^t  ^'^^'J,^ sought,  his  heroic  effort  was 

S;ys  to  the  cSi^iian  \nd  Australian  Hoover  fed  18  million  People  In  the  So-  ^^^^^^d  he  died  in  poverty  with 

SfverSnentsforthehugequanUtiesof  viet  Union  during  a  seve^farn^e  and  ^^^^^^^ued  dream.    He  died,  not 

wheat  which  these  allies  are  shipping  is  credited  with  saving  the  lives  of  9  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  primitive  shores  on 

fn  thp  Russians     Also   President  Ken-  million  Russians.  which  his  voyage  ended  were  to  provide 

^edy  hS^tS  that  this  wheat  is  for        History  tells  us  that  nations  engaged  jfJ^^^uX  for  the  reali^ion  of 

deSvery  to  and  use  in  the  Soviet  Union  m  mutually  satisfactory  trade  relations  "J^  ^^t  and  most  noble  dreams  of 


all  mankind. 


«nH  Fastem  EuTOPC  only.    None  of  our  are  unlikely  to  fight  each  other. 

wheat^iU  be  shipped  to  Castro's  Cuba,  proposed  sale  °lXr.tS*^^°;?'l^„^^S:     ""we"5^use  each  year  to  honor  thte  «- 

It  has  been  charged  that  in  making  what  toward  reducl^^X  ItTrSssiWe     plorer  extraordinary  and  to  w  him  the 

thS  sale  the  American  taxpayer  is  sub-  --^^-^J^-^ag^reS'^wou^^^^^^^  Reserved  tribute  he  never  recelve< 

sldizlng  the  Russian  economy.   It  is  true  that  a  wneai,  agren 


received  during 
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his  lifetime.  His  spirit,  his  determina- 
tion, and  his  devotion  are  now  recog- 
nized as  embodying  those  qualiUes  we 
honor  in  the  highest. 

Columbus'  dream  was  the  first  of  many 
which,  woven  together  and  pxirsued.  have 
built  the  strong  and  solid  foundation 
upon  which  the  cause  of  democracy 
stands  today.  And  democracy  has  been 
realized  and  perpetuated  by  men  who. 
like  Columbus,  have  been  undavmted  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  vision. 

The  heritage  of  many  nations  and 
cultvu^s.  brought  to  this  country  by  men 
In  pursuit  of  the  finest  aspirations  of 
mankind.  Is  the  base  on  which  our 
country  has  developed.  Indeed,  the  pre- 
eminent position  of  our  country  today 
must  be  largely  attributed  to  the  efforts 
of  such  men.  and  it  is  on  them  that  we 
depend  so  heavUy  for  our  continued 
growth  and  development. 

Italian-Americans  are  especially 
proud  of  their  great  ancestor.  As  their 
friends  we  join  with  them  in  praising 
Christopher  Columbus  and  the  qualities 
for  which  he  stands.  Columbus  dis- 
covered America.  His  countrymen  have 
helped  make  our  Nation  what  it  is  to- 
day, bringing  to  it  their  talents,  their 
character,  and  their  rich  heritage. 

Here  in  the  Senate  on  the  anniversary 
of  his  great  discovery  I  know  that  all 
join  in  saluting  Christopher  Columbus 
and  the  qualities  which  he  represents  so 
well. 


A  BILL  TO  CLARIFY  AND  PROTECT 
THE    RIGHT   OP   THE   PUBLIC   TO  ^ 
INFORMATION— COSPONSOR  j 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  in  his  inaugural  address  of 
1801,  listed  "the  diffusion  of  information  j 
and  the  arraignment  of  all  abuses  at  the 
bar  of  public  reason"  as  one  of  those  es- 
sential principles  of  American  Govern- 
ment which  should  form  the  creed  of  our 
poliUcal  faith,  and  the  touchstone  by 
which  to  try  the  services  of  those  we 

trust. 

The  right  of  the  public  and  press  toj 

government    information    is    a    subject! 

which  has  been  studied  by  committee^ 

of  Congress  for  several  years.    The  re^ 

lated  right  of  Congress,  moreover,  ad 

agent  of  the  people  to  acquire  informa-j 

tion    from    the    executive    branch    had 

caused  problems  which  have  been  with 

tills  body  since  the  early  days  of  oui) 

Republic.    Although  they  frequently  ac-i 

quire  political  overtones,  the  issues  irt 

this    area    are    continxiing    and    many 

faceted.    They  are.  apparently,  problems 

which  our  democratic  bureaucracy  is  heif 

to,  for  regardless  of  the  party  in  powert 

they  infect  our  government  like  a  plaguy 

that  will,  if  unchecked,  weaken  and  even. 

tually  destroy  that  doctrine  of  separat 

tion  of  powers  upon  which  this  govem-i- 

ment  was  founded. 

S.  1666,  introduced  by  the  distinf 
guished  juiilor  Senator  from  Missouri 
[idt.  LoNOl  would  amend  the  Adminis^ 
trative  Procedure  Act  to  clarify  and  pro- 
tect the  right  of  the  public  to  informaf 

tion.  ,    ,  .    J 

By  describing  precisely  the  only  kmd$ 
of  information  which  can  be  exempted 
from  disclosure,  and  by  providing  a  re- 
course for  the  citizen  when  agencies  dis- 


obey the  mandate  of  Congress,  this 
measure  will  provide  further  guarantees 
for  the  citizen's  fundamental  right  to 
know  what  his  government  is  doing. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  has  long  been  interested  in  prob- 
lems concerning  secrecy  in  government. 
Legislation  similar  to  S.  1666  was  intro- 
duced by  the  late  Senator  Hennings  in 
the  85th  and  86th  CcMgresses  and  was 
the  subject  of  hearings  and  studies  by 
the  subcommittee. 

See  S.  2148,  85th  Congress,  hearing, 
April  16,  1958:  and  appendix  material, 
printed.  Also  committee  print:  "A  Bill 
To  Amend  the  Public  Information  Sec- 
Uon  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act."  Reports  of  Executive  Departments 
and  Agencies  and  Views  of  National. 
State  and  Local  Press  Associations,  on 

5.  2149.  Also  S.  186,  86th  Congress,  hear- 
ing, April  17.  1959,  printed;  reported 
from  subcommittee  as  clean  bill,  S.  2780. 
Also  committee  print:  "Withholding  of 
Information  From  the  Public  and  Press: 
A  Survey  of  Federal  Departments  and 
Agencies.  1960";  hearing,  on  S.  921  and 
the  "Powers  of  the  President  to  Withhold 
Information  From  the  Congress."  March 

6.  1959.  printed. 
During  the  85th  Congress,  2d  session. 

the  subcommittee  studied  and  the  Con- 
gress enacted,  another  measure,  designed 
to  prevent  officials  from  relying  on  an 
innocuous  "housekeeping  statute"  as  au- 
thority to  withhold  information.  But 
experience  has  shown  that  administra- 
tive officials  have  many  weapons  in  their 
arsenal,  many  of  them  in  the  form  of 
statutory  authority  granted  by  Congress 
for  specific  purposes,  but  broadly  inter- 
preted in  the  executive  branch. 

It  is  clear  from  the  legislative  history 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  of 
1946  that  Congress  never  intended  that 
the  public  information  section  of  the  act 
should  be  used  as  a  device  for  withhold- 
ing information  from  the  public. 
Rather,  it  was  drafted  to  insure  that  the 
public  could  obtain  information  about 
the  operations  and  procedures  of  gov- 
errunent  agencies. 

Despite  the  stated  intent  of  Congress, 
surveys  have  shown  that  this  section  has 
been  cited  again  and  again  as  authority 
for  restricting  availability  of  informa- 
tion. The  results  of  three  of  these  sur- 
veys, made  in  1957,  1958,  and  1959  are 
contained  in  documents  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Rights  Subcommittee — see  pre- 
vious references.  I  refer  to  them  be- 
cause, although  compiled  several  years 
ago.  this  material  wiU.  I  believe,  reveal 
that  the  problem  posed  by  the  act  Is  a 
continuing  one  which  has  disturbed  peo- 
ple for  a  niomber  of  years. 

The  war  against  secrecy,  however, 
must  proceed  on  every  front.  The 
amendment  of  one  statute,  unfortu- 
nately, will  not  remedy  the  more  devious 
and  more  dangerous  forms  of  denial  of 
government  information  to  the  people, 
which  occur  when  executive  branch  of- 
ficials withhold  information  from  Con- 
gress, or  yield  it  too  slowly  to  be  of  value, 
or  when  they  manage  the  release  of  news 
to  the  public,  and  control  its  dissemina- 
tion through  various  channels. 

Then,  of  course,  we  have  before  us  a 
more  obvious  instance  of  tax -supported 
secrecy.    I  refer  to  the  vast,  complex, 


but  unsupervised  operations  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  a  creature  of 
Congress  which  has  mushroomed  beyond 
the  control  of  its  creator.  Although  by 
their  very  natvure,  the  activities  of  this 
Agency  require  a  proper  measure  of  se- 
crecy, there  is.  in  my  opinion,  no  basis 
for  the  awe  which  this  Agency  appears 
to  inspire  in  some  parts  of  the  very  body 
which  created  it.  Considering  the  large 
appropriations  expended  each  year  by 
the  CIA,  the  taxpayers  supporting  the 
Agency  are.  I  believe,  due  that  exercise 
of  diligent  legislative  oversight  which  is 
the  proper  function  of  Congress. 

When  all  is  said,  only  an  alert  citizenry 
and  a  vigilant  Congress  can  guard 
against  such  threats  to  our  democracy. 

During  my  tenure  as  chairman,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
has  continued  its  efforts  to  protect  not 
only  the  right  of  the  public  and  press 
to  disclosure  of  information  but  also  the 
right  of  Congress  to  knowledge  about 
the  operations  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  furtherance  of  this  interest, 
the  subcommittee  has  conducted  several 
surveys  of  Government  agencies  and  de- 
partments to  ascertain  agency  policies 
concerning  the  right  of  Federal  em- 
ployees to  petition  Congress  and  the  right 
of  Congress  to  acquire  information  from 
them. 

The  right  to  counsel  which  agencies 
accord  to  witnesses  before  them  has  also 
been  studied  by  the  subcommittee.  This 
problem  is  relevant  to  the  general  one 
treated  by  S.  1666  in  that  the  right  to 
information  can  be  nullified  if  persons 
trained  to  interpret  the  information  in 
question  are  barred  from  proceedings. 
Since  our  investigation,  at  least  one 
agency  has  changed  its  rules  to  provide 
more  liberal  access  to  counsel. 

Another  area  which  has  concerned  me 
is  the  extent  to  which  rights  of  con- 
frontation and  cross-examination  are 
available  in  proceedings  of  Government 
agencies.  This  area,  also,  is  relevant  to 
the  subject  matter  of  S.  1666  since  it 
avails  an  Individual  little  to  know  the 
rules  and  orders  of  an  agency  if  he  is 
denied  fair  procedures  in  contesting  those 
rules  which  are  invalid  or  if  the  rules 
are  insufficient  in  this  regard  initially. 

These  are  all  matters  which  we  can- 
not afford  to  overlook,  if  we  are  to  hold 
securely  those  fundamental  rights  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution.  Although 
they  are  procedural  matters,  we  cannot 
forget  that  "liberty  is  wedged  in  the 
interstices  of  procedure."  If  it  is  not  a 
panacea  for  all  the  Information  ills  of 
the  Federal  Government.  S.  1666  should 
aid,  in  some  measure,  our  progress  to- 
ward those  national  goals  set  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  the  Founding  Fathers. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  to  co- 
sponsor  S.  1666,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  name  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  at  its  next  printing. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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TAX   CUT   AND   CIVIL   RIGHTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  today  faces  two  critical 
domestic  challenges  which  require  con- 
gressional action. 


We  are  challenged  to  provide  the  eco- 
nomic thrust  necessary  to  eUminate  un- 
employment. And  we  are  challenged  to 
close  the  Nation's  citizenship  gap  with 
an  effective  civil  rights  program. 

These  are  not  Isolated,  separate  Issues. 
They  are  inextricably  linked.  And  in  the 
administration's  programs  for  tax  reduc- 
tion and  civil  rights  we  have  a  dual 
answer  to  the  twin  problems  of  a  lagging 
economy  and  a  lack  of  equal  opportunity 
for  all  citizens. 

Speaking  for  myself — and  I  suspect 
that  my  view  refiects  the  thinking  of 
most  Members  of  the  Senate— I  do  not 
like  to  be  told  that  the  legislative  capac- 
ity of  Congress  is  limited  to  action  on 
only  half  of  today's  dual  domestic  chal- 
lenge. 

Yet  that  Is  what  we  are  being  told.  We 
are  told  that  the  UJS.  Congress  is  in- 
capable of  acting  on  more  than  one  major 
legislative  Issue.  We  are  told  that  Con- 
gress can  act  on  only  one  of  the  two  vital 
programs  before  it.  We  are  told  that 
Congress  cannot  enact  both  the  civil 
rights  and  the  tax  reduction  programs 
this  year.  ^„       . 

Those  who  say  that  Congress  will  not 
be  able  to  enact  both  the  tax  reduction 
and  civil  rights  programs  this  year  are 
engaging  in  political  maneuvering  and 
tricks  of  propaganda. 

The  leaders  of  Congress  do  not  accept 
such  cjmical  assessments.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Congress  and  the  Nation  are 
so  naive  or  Indifferent  that  they  will 
Ignore  either  of  these  essential  programs 
before  us. 

Let  me  repeat  now  what  has  been  ex- 
pressed many  times:  I  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  leadership  are  determined  to 
get  action  this  year  on  both  the  civil 
rights  and  the  tax  reduction  programs. 
These  programs  are  essential  for  the 
strength  and  the  progress  of  America. 
Both  are  supported  by  the  people.  Both 
can  and  must  be  approved  by  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Approving  only  one  of  these  programs 
would  be  like  adding  only  half  the  fuel 
a  car  would  need  to  reach  its  destina- 
tion. This  country  cannot  move  ahead 
and  prosper  with  halfhearted  legisla- 
tive thrust. 

Each  program  Is  vital  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  purpose  of  the  other. 

The  American  Negro  cannot  hope  for 
real  opportunity  imtil  the  economy  is 
growing  fast  enough  to  provide  jobs  for 
all  the  people.  And  the  economy  cannot 
reach  its  full  potential  until  the  Negro 
is  freed  from  the  chains  of  discrimina- 
tion and  privation. 

There  have  been  reports  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  decided  to  relax  its  ef- 
forts for  the  tax  reduction  program  by 
giving  a  higher  priority  to  the  civil 
rights  program.    These  reports  are  not 

true. 
Why  Is   the  tax   reduction  program 

needed? 

The  essential  reason  Is  that  this  Na- 
tion still  has  more  than  5  million  men 
and  women  unemployed.  This  Is  a  per- 
sonal tragedy  for  each  of  these  jobless 
citizens. 

But  our  unemployment  rate  also  of- 
fers proof  that  the  economy  is  not  grow- 


ing and  expanding  fast  enough  to 
achieve  and  maintain  full  employment 
and  full  use  of  our  plant  capacity. 

The  $11  billion  tax  cut  program  means 
that  $11  billion  wiU  be  freed  to  go  to 
work  in  our  economy — to  boost  purchas- 
ing power,  to  Increase  production,  to 
create  new  jobs  for  all  citizens,  and  ulti- 
mately to  strengthen  the  United  States 
with  a  more  sound  economic  basis. 

Last  week  we  saw  additional  proof  of 
the  widespread  support  for  the  tax  re- 
duction program. 

The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  is- 
sued a  statement  firmly  endorsing  and 
urging  action  on  both  civil  rights  and 
tax  reduction.  I  commend  and  salute 
the  AFL-CIO  for  this  policy  statement. 

The  tax  reduction  program  is  sup- 
ported not  only  by  organized  labor,  but 
by  the  business  community  and  the  peo- 
ple generally.  My  own  mail— from  Min- 
nesota and  other  States  throughout  the 
NaUon— heavily  favors  the  tax  reduction 
legislation.  And  I  am  confident  that 
the  overwhelming  vote  for  the  program 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  reflects 
this  public  support. 

The  American  people  expect  Congress 
to  face  up  to  the  compelling  issues  of  our 
time  We  are  not  fulfilling  our  respon- 
sibility If  we  take  the  view  that  oiUy 
one  issue  will  be  resolved  now,  and  the 
other  can  wait  until  next  year. 

When  we  talk  about  extending  the 
promises  of  America  to  aU  citizens  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  religion  or  na- 
tional origin,  we  must  realize  that  a 
dynamic,  expanding  economy  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  that  purpose. 

The  administration's  tax  reduction 
program  is  absolutely  essential  to  build 
the  economy  this  Nation  must  have  to 
assure  opportunity  for  progress  for  all  of 
the  people. 

The  tax  cut  will  not  only  reduce  un- 
employment, but  also  will  help  the  econ- 
omy grow  enough  to  meet  the  costs  of 
increased  public  services. 

Every  Governor  and  mayor  has  a  per- 
sonal political  stake  in  the  passage  of 
the  tax  bill.  Tax  reduction  would  help 
State  and  local  governments  pay  their 
bills  without  increasing  local  tax  rates. 
Reduction  in  Federal  taxes  means  ex- 
panding ecomMnies— and  increasing  rev- 
enues—In every  State  and  community. 

Both  the  tax  cut  and  civil  rights  have 
top  priority.  Any  attempt  for  undue  de- 
lay of  either  program  will  be  met  with 
firm  determination  by  the  Democratic 
leadership— and  long  sessions  in  the 
months  of  October,  November,  and  De- 
cember. 

If  Members  of  Congress  want  Christ- 
mas at  home,  they  will  have  to  complete 
action  on  these  top  priority  programs  In 
Washington. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  Ex- 
ecutive Council  Issued  on  October  8,  an 
editorial  from  the  Denver  Post  of  Sep- 
tember 22,  titled  "OOP  Makes  Mistake  To 
Fight  Tax  Cut."  and  a  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor in  this  morning's  Washington  Post, 
titled  "KiU  the  Tax  Cut?"  by  Prof.  Sey- 
mour E.  Harris  of  Harvard  University. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  , 
as  follows:  ^^^ 

Statemmtt     bt     the     AFL-CIO     Ex«CUTiv« 
Council  on  Major  Lbgislativi  Pkoposals. 
Washington.  D.C.  Octobk*  8.  1963 
Two  bUls  of  overriding  Importance  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation  and  ita  citlaen*  are  be- 
fore the  U.S.  Congress  today.     Rarely  In  re- 
cent times  has  the  Congress  faced  two  chal- 
lenges so  great  and  two  answers  so  obvious. 
One  of  these  Is  the  challenge  to  secure  and 
protect  the  constitutional  rights  of  all  Amer- 
ican citizens.     In  evefj  quarter  of  our  Nation 
minority  groups,  especially  Negroes,  are  de- 
nied In  varying  degrees  the  benefits  of  our 
society  which  the  majority  enjoy. 

The  greatest  hvunlllatlon  thrust  upon 
them  Is  the  denial  of  equal  access  to  restau- 
rants, stores,  and  other  public  acconunoda- 
tlons.  The  greatest  economic  hardship 
thrust  upon  them  Is  the  denial  of  equal  op- 
portunities In  employment.  The  greatest 
political  hardship  thrust  upon  them  U  the 
denial  of  the  right  to  vote  and  of  other  polit- 
ical rights  of  free  citizens.  The  greatest 
cultural  hardship  thrust  upon  them  Is  the 
denial  of  equal  educational  opportunities. 

Together  this  Is  a  shamefxxl  list  of  denials 
which  no  human  being  should  be  asked  to 
bear  and  no  citizen  of  a  free  nation  can 
conscientiously  condone. 

For  a  hundred  years  foUowlng  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves,  the  American  Negro 
has  borne  these  biirdens,  sometimes  with 
despair,  sometimes  with  patience,  often  with 
anger  but  always  with  faith  that  the  demo- 
cratic Ideals  upon  which  our  Nation  Is 
founded  would  someday  be  extended  to  him. 
The  time  to  reward  that  faith  is  now. 
In  both  North  and  South  and  In  Increas- 
ing numbers  both  Negroes  and  whites  are 
engaging  In  a  growing  number  of  peaceful, 
legal  demonstrations  to  secure  civil  rights 
for  all  Every  American  shoxild  Join  with 
them  m  exercising  their  legal  right  to  peti- 
tion Congress  to  pass  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion. 

The  civil  rights  bill  which  has  been  re- 
ported by  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  No. 
5  Is  a  strong,  well-balanced  bill  which  should 
be  approved  promptly  by  the  full  committee, 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  by  the 
Senate.  It  recognizes  the  varied  nature  of 
the  problem  of  clvU  rights,  and  provides 
reasonable   solutions  for   it. 

It  deserves  the  support  of  every  Member 
of  Congress  and  of  every  American  citizen. 
Failure  to  pass  It  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress would  be  a  cruel  punishment  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  and  would  fall  to  de- 
stroy the  shadow  of  hyproclsy  which  hovers 
over  our  constitutional  Government. 

The  other  bill  of  critical  importance  Is  the 
tax  bill  which  has  been  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  proposed  Revenue  Act  of  1963  has  been 
urged  upon  the  Congress  by  the  President, 
by  labor  and  by  business  groups  as  a  means 
to  reduce  high  unemployment  and  spur 
economic  growth. 

Por  72  consecutive  months  more  than  3 
mUllon  men  and  women  In  the  United  States 
have  sought  work  and  have  been  unable  to 
find  It  This  has  meant  hardship  and  depri- 
vation to  them  and  to  millions  of  other 
Americans,  including  women  and  children, 
who  depend  upon  them. 

That  such  conditions  have  existed  for  so 
long  Is  a  tragedy:  that  they  have  not  stirred 
Americans  and  their  representatives  in  gov- 
ernment to  Hike  action  against  this  human 
waste  Is  a  Aocklng  condemnation  of  free 
institutions.  _4„    ,» 

The  tax  blU  passed  by  the  Hotise  wlU.  if 
enacted,  go  far  to  provide  Jobs  for  thoee 
who  seek  them.  Much  of  the  tax  reductions 
m  the  bill  would  go  to  low  and  m«»«™^."|' 
come  groups.    These  families  will  spend  their 
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tax  Mviikg*  prcanptiy  on  cona\uner  goods  and 
serrlcea. 

ThlB  spending  win.  In  turn,  provide  more 
Jobs  for  thoee  who  make  thoee  gooda  and 
proTld*  thoM  servloee.  and  these  now  Job- 
boldera  will  In  turn  proTtde  more  Jooe 
through  their  own  Increased  cxmsumptlon. 

The  result  wUl  be  to  put  the  Nation  back 
on  the  road  to  econocnlc  health. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  success 
or  failure  of  efforts  to  pass  the  tax  bUl  bear 
hearily  on  the  eflectlveneas  of  the  civil  rlghU 
bill  now  before  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mlttM.  Among  other  things,  that  bill  pro- 
vides for  Federal  guarantees  of  equal  em- 
ployment opportunlUes  and  of  equal  access 
to  public  accommodations. 

If  the  tax  bUl  fails  of  prompt  passage, 
however,  guarantees  of  those  rlghU  may 
prove  hollow  Indeed.  If  no  Jobs  are  to  be 
had.  the  Negro  wiU  have  achieved  only  the 
equal  opportunity  to  be  unemployed,  and  If 
he  has  no  Income,  he  cannot  spend  It  In 
public  accommodations. 

Unfortunately,  the  clvU  righU  bUl  and  the 
tax  bill  have  become  embroiled  In  poUtlcal 
maneuver.  Americans  are  being  told  that 
one  of  the  other  can  be  passed  In  this  ses- 
sion ol  Congress,  but  not  both. 
We  reject  this  contention. 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  before 
XX  a  tax  bill  on  which  extensive  hearings 
have  already  been  held  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
rwMntaUves.  where  wltnesees  from  every 
walk  of  life  fcave  statwl  their  vlewa.  The 
House  Judiciary  Committee  has  before  It  a 
clvU  rights  blU  over  which  Its  subcommittee 
has  already  labored  long  and  arduously. 

The  groundwork  has  therefore  been  laid, 
and  prompt  action  by  the  committee  Is  neces- 
sary on  this  high  prlOTlty  legislation.  The 
3  months  remaining  In  thU  session  Is 
ample  Ume  to  give  due  consideration  to  both 
measures  and  to  have  them  both  on  the 
statute  books  by  New  Years  Day. 

Neither  the  Congress  nor  the  Nation  can 
face  the  new  year  with  hope  or  pride  unless 
this  has  been  done. 
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economy  to  achieve  Its  full  potential  because 
of  the  burden  of  oppressive  individual  and 
corporate  tax  rates.  U  unemployment  Is  to 
be  reduced.  If  idle  plant  Is  to  be  put  Into 
pvoducUon.  and  11  we  are  to  achieve  mean- 
ingful long-term  economic  growth.  Individ- 
ual and  corporate  rates  must  be  reduced. 

"We  recognize  that  tax  reduction  In  the 
magnitude  contemplated  •  •  •  will  add 
temporarily  to  an  otherwise  existing  deficit. 
However  we  believe  that  additional  Income 
flowing  from  the  tax  cut  will  bring  the  budget 
ttito  •  •  •  balance  significantly  sooner  than 
tf  there  were  no  tax  cut  at  all. 

•We  commend  these  Members  of  Congress 
for  their  concern  and  urge  them  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  assure  expenditure  control. 
f/e  also  sincerely  urge  them  to  reconsider 
♦heir  position  and  to  work  aggressively  for 
(he  passage  of  a  tax  reduction  as  soon  as 
possible." 

Who  are  these  businessmen?  They  are 
tnembers  of  a  committee  headed  by  Henry 

rord  n,  chairman  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.. 
nd  Stuart  Saunders,  president  of  the  Nor- 
folk ii  Western  Railway— the  most  consistent 
tnoneymaker  among  American  railroads. 

Other  members  Include  financiers  such  as 
tYazar  WUde.  chairman  of  the  Connecticut 
General  Life  Insurance  Co.:  David  Rockefel- 
ler, president  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank; 
fend  Robert  C.  Baker,  chairman  of  the  Amer- 
ican Security  and  Trust  Co..  In  Washington. 
It  Is  quite  doubtful  that  there's  a  Demo- 
crat m  the  lot.     And  Ifs  quite  certain  that 
men  of  this  caliber  are  not  advocating  any- 
ithing  that  will  lead  the  Nation  to  financial 
ruin.    Since     even     Congressman     Btrkxs 
Ihlmself  agreed  that  President  Kennedy  was 
•dead  right"  In  saying  a  tax  cut  U  urgently 
needed,  there  Is  no  sound  reason  for  playing 
politics  with  It.    There  Is  not  even  a  sound 
poUtlcal    reason    for    doing    so — considering 
that    the    effect     would    rebound    on     the 
Republicans. 

This  tax  cut  should  be  passed.  It  should 
be  passed  soon.  And  It  should  be  passed 
without  any  uncertainty  creating  "Ifs"  or 
"buts." 


[FWm  the  Denver  Post.  Sept.  22.  19631 
OOP  MAKxa  MiSTAKX  To  Fight  Tax  Cut 
We  are  amaaed  by  reports  from  Washing- 
ton, among  them  the  cme  from  WUllam 
White  on  this  page  today,  that  House  Re- 
publicans have  decided  to  make  a  major  par- 
tisan fight  against  the  propoMd  Federal  in- 
come tax  cut. 

In  theory,  the  BepubUcvi  fight  U  not 
against  the  tax  cut  Itself.  But  the  Repub- 
Ucan  effort  to  attach  a  deficit-limiting  can- 
ceUaUon  clause  to  the  tax  cut  bill  wlU  in 
fact  destroy  moat  of  the  stimulating  effect 
of  the  tax  cut  and  could  wipe  It  out  entirely. 
What  the  Republicans  want  to  do,  specifi- 
cally. Is  to  attach  a  rider  to  the  bill  cancel- 
ing the  cut  unless  Federal  spending  Is  held 
to  901  billion  this  year  and  $98  billion  next 
year.  Otherwise,  says  Representative  John 
Btxnxs,  Republican,  of  Wisconsin,  spokes- 
man for  the  House  Republicans,  deficiU  ex- 
pected with  the  $11  bUllon  tax  cut  In  the 
next  a  years  coxild  lead  to  Inflation  and 
financial  ruin. 

This  Is  poUtlcally  Inspired  nonsense.  If 
the  Republicans  persist  In  It,  and  should 
succeed  in  their  fight.  It  Is  they,  not  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  who  will  have  the  albatross 
of  fiscal  Irresponsibility  hanging  around 
their  coUectlve  neck  in  1964.  They  will  be 
the  ones  who  will  have  stlfied  the  effort  to 
get  some  of  the  bujrden  of  the  Federal  tax 
off  the  economy. 

President  Kennedy  made  a  powerful  and 
logical  case  for  the  tax  cut  last  week,  and 
now  the  Republicans  have  replied.  Their 
reply  is  not  Impressive. 

To  get  a  nonpolltlcal  view  of  the  facts, 
let  xis  look  at  what  a  group  of  responsible 
businessmen  say: 

"The  deficits  In  recent  years  have.  In  large 
part,  been  the  product  of  the  failure  of  our 


(From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  9,  1963] 
Kn.L  THX  Tax  Cttt? 


I  refuse  to  believe  that  the  Republican 
Party,  the  party  of  Uncoln,  the  party  that  Is 
In  every  great  crisis  has  sacrificed  partisan 
gain  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  will  now 
follow,  for  purely  partisan  reasons,  the  advice 
of  Congressmen  BraNKa,  Ccrtis,  and  also  the 
able  and  I  believe  mistaken,  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  and  try  to  kill  the  President's 
tax  program. 

For  once  in  our  history,  management,  la- 
bor, and  profe«rtonal  economlsU  have  agreed 
almost  unanimously  to  evipport  a  tax  cut. 
At  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  hearings 
only  2  out  of  200  witnesses  opposed  the 
tax  cut.  Here  la  the  one  and  only  major 
attack  on  unemployment,  on  growth,  and  on 
cutting  Oovernment  deficits  eventually,  on 
which  there  Is  agreement,  and  to  lose  this 
advance  for  partisan  gains  would  be  an  un- 
forgivable denouement. 

The  major  thrust  of  these  critics  of  the 
tax  cut  is  that  It  must  be  accompanied  by 
guarantees  on  curbing  expenditures.  But 
have  expendltiires  been  so  large?  In  the 
three  last  Elsenhower  years  (fiscal  years  1958 
to  1961)  expenditures  rose  by  $10  billion  as 
compared  to  $17  blUlon  (estimated)  under 
Kennedy  1961  to  1964.  The  nondefense 
(and  space)  rises  were  $10  billion  for  Eisen- 
hower and  $11  billion  lor  Kennedy.  With- 
out any  new  programs  or  extension  of  old, 
and  with  prices  rising  by  1  >;,  percent,  popu- 
lation by  3  percent,  and  wages  by  3  percent 
per  year  and  built-in  expansion  In  many 
programs  (e.g..  veterans,  aid  to  State  and 
local  government).  It  is  almost  xmbelievable 
that  the  President  could  have  actually  de- 
flated nondefense  expenditures  In  stable 
dollars.     Yet  they  have  actually  declined  In 


fiscal  year  1964  plans  by  several  percent  per 

capita.  ,wi_..w 

Let  us  consider  the  net  cost  of  a  stillbirth 
of  the  President's  tax  program.  A  major  goal 
has  been  to  reduce  unemployment  to  4 
percent.  I  doubt  that  even  the  President's 
tax  program  wUl  bring  unemployment  down 
to  4  percent  by  1966,  and  It  certainly  wlU  not 
with  drastic  reductions  In  expenditures  or 
even  with  absolute  stability  In  expendi- 
tures. In  fact.  then,  unemployment  would 
probably  rise. 

In  order  to  keep  unemployment  from  ris- 
ing In  the  next  3  years  we  shall  need  an  In- 
crease of  GNP  of  about  $138  billion. 

A  tax  cut  of  $10  billion,  according  to  vari- 
ous eetlmates.  wlU  Increase  GNP  by  1966  from 
$25  to  $60  blUlon  per  year,  or  say  $40  billion. 
Hence  the  tax  cut  wUl  yield  30  percent  ol  the 
rise  of  GNP  needed  to  keep  unemployment 
from  rising. 

IX  any  cnticlsm  is  to  be  directed  against 
the  President's  fiscal  program.  It  may  be 
that  on  purely  economic  consideration.  It 
is  not  enough.  The  economics  surely  point 
to  a  larger  tax  cut  and  to  a  greater  rise  In 
spending.  Yet  in  view  of  the  dlflftciilUes  con- 
fronting the  President  In  getting  through 
even  this  moderate  program  accompanied 
by  retrenchments  In  nondefense  spending. 
It  must  be  clear  to  the  liberals  that  the  Presi- 
dent, taking  large  political  risks  even  with 
this  modest  purogram,  was  wise  not  to  be 
even  more  audacious.  A  smaller  cut  would 
not  have  helped  much,  a  larger  one  would 
have  attracted  hostile  treatment  In  the  Con- 
gress. 

Then  Is  there  no  way  out  of  our  xxnem- 
ployment  fix?  Until  the  public  and  the  Con- 
gress become  adequately  educated  on  mod- 
em economics,  we  are  not  likely  to  have 
the  kind  of  fiscal  policies  that  will  solve  the 
unemployment  i»x>blem,  at  least  temporarily 
aggravated  by  structural  maladjustments. 

In  one  area  we  could  do  more.  It  costs 
perhaps  one-tenth  as  much  to  get  an  addi- 
tional Job  by  treating  structural  unemploy- 
ment directly  as  through  the  deficit  route. 
I  believe  we  could  eliminate  500,000  unfilled 
vacancies  and  cut  down  perhaps  40  percent 
of  our  excess  unemployment  through  ade- 
quate educational,  vocational,  manpower 
training,  youth  and  area  development  pro- 
grams. One  billion  dollars  might  well  pro- 
vide as  much  as  500.000  additional  Jobs.  The 
only  limitation  on  the  yield  Is  set  by  the 
level  of  unemployment.  At  6-percent  un- 
employment, unfilled  vacancies  are  limited. 
Hence  the  need  ol  depending  primarily  on 
the  demand  approach. 

SxTMOnv  E.  Hasus. 
Littauer  Professor  of  PolitictU   gcon- 
omy.  Harvard,  Vnivertity. 


TRADE        AGREEMENT        BETWEEN 
HARVEY    ALUMINUM    AND    GOV- 
ERNMENT OP  GUINEA 
Mr.  HART.    Mr.  President,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Habtke]  is  a. 
in  Geneva  representing  this  body  at  two 
conferences.    He  had  intended  speaking 
to  the  Senate  before  his  departure  rela- 
tive to  an  agreement  reached  last  week 
between  the  Government  of  Guinea  and 
Harvey  Aluminum. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Indiana 
visited  Guinea  on  a  trade  mission  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  last 
fall  and,  therefore,  took  exceptional  in- 
terest in  the  agreement.  He  was  unable 
to  bring  his  remarks  to  the  attention  of 
this  body  prior  to  his  departure  to 
Geneva  on  Senate  business. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  hia 
remarks  printed  at  this  point  m  the 
Rkcord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8TATIMINT   BT    SENATOR    HARTKX 

I  noticed  in  the  New  York  Times  the  other 
day  that  one  of  our  primary  aluminum  pro- 
ducers—namely. Harvey  Aluminum— has  en- 
SS  l^to  an  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Guinea  to  develop  the  bauxite  depos- 

Tdin  the  northwest  »««"°"  °^  ^f^  ^"^f ^T- 
Because  I  am  vitally  concerned  with  our  for 
elgn  affairs,  especially  In  Africa,  I  asked  ^e 
company   to   tell   me   something   a^ut  the 
^ment  that  was  made  with  the  Kepub"^ 
of^lnea.    The  facts  I  learned  are  pleasing 
Sid  surprising,  and  demonstrate  Jo  me  how 
American  Industry  In  the  exercise  of  business 
statesmanship  of  the  highest  J"" J'f^  <^ J^^" 
plement  the  foreign  policy  of   this  Nation. 
Because  of  our  drive  for  better  underetand- 
ing   abroad,  I  would  like   to  ^bare  what  I 
l?frned.  not  only  with  my  colleagues  but  with 
Americans  everywhere.  A„^,r„n 

in  this  agreement,  a  young  American 
aluminum  company  and  a  yf^^f  "*tl°nln 
Africa  have  Joined  hands  to  develop  the  eco- 
nonS.  social,  and  technological  °e«ds  of  a 
new  country.  Together,  in  a  notable  demon- 
J^tSn  o7  Ltenfatlonal  hannony.  the  com- 
pany and  the  country  will  develop  new  In- 
dustry In  Guinea. 

What  is  important  about  the  fg^eement  Is 
that  the  company  will  not  only  teach  the 
Aftlcan  workers  technical  skills,  but  will  also 
JSln  ^h^m  to  administer  and  manage  an 

mdusS  operation  P^'^^^'ly^^TTanaS! 
Gulneans  will  perform  all  of  the  manage- 
Sent  functions  of  a  typical  >^«rlcan  '^om- 
nanv  With  this  new  approach,  the  very 
nrlnclples  of  our  free  enterprise  system  wUl 
£  In^aTned  Into  the  growth  of  this  young 
natlXlnto  Its  people.  Its  education,  and  Its 
commerce.  .  .        .  .,  „ 

in   this  region   of   the  world,  ^bere   the 
incenuves  of  our  democratic  way  of  J^«  *" 
relatively  unknown,  the  Harvey  organization 
win  work  with  the  Government  of  Guinea 
S  hJp   shS   the   nation   from   subsistence 
farming  to  Industrial  production  In  a  two- 
pronged  major  program.     Tb*»  P^^^,"' 
The  ^m  win  devote  Itself  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  rich  bauxite  resources  of  the 
country  and  the  establishment  of  a  manu- 
?acSg  plant  for  the  production  of  aluml- 
nW^prSducts.     Utilizing   ItB   tf  »^olog^cal 
experience,  the  Harvey  organization  w^l   Join 
with  Guinea  to  establish  a  manufacturing 
Dlant  in  the  Republic  to  make  corrugated 
SSilnum    buUdlng    rtaeet    and    aluminum 
utensils.    The  company  will  train  local  work- 
ers to  make  these   aluminum  products,   to 
market  the  utensils  and  sheet  produced  and 
instruct  the  Gulneans  In  'n»'^*8^"?^°^°t,7* 
business.    Harvey  will  concurrently  tuu-^  Us 
attention  to  the  development  of  the  Imixlte 
deposits  situated  100  miles  Inland,  ^  en^ge 
with  Guinea  In  the  mining  of  ""ch  bauxite 
and  the  processing  thereof  Into  metallurgical, 
calcined,  and  chemical  grades  of  "ucdi  ma- 
terial.   Likewise.  In  this  endeavor,  the  com- 
Danv  will  train  local  workers  In  the  art  or 
mining  and  processing  the  bauxite  as  well  as 
the  management  of  such  endeavor. 

The   Government   of   Guinea   has   under- 
taken to  construct  the  necessary  roads,  rail- 
roads, and  port  faculties,  to  ^^coura^  not 
only  the  mining  and  processing  of  bauxite 
in  the  area  but  other  natural  resources  that 
are  available   In   abundance  In   this  region. 
Because  learning  Is  so  highly  prized  as  the 
key  to  progress  in  a  newly  Independent  na- 
tion  the  Harvey  team  will  provide  the  engi- 
neering. sclenUfic.  and  technical  know-how 
and  instruction  In  teaching  the  Gulneans  to 
build,  operate,  and  manage  these  facilities. 
It  would  appear  therefore  that  the  coun- 
try win  not  only  benefit  from  the  profitable 
development   of    Its   bauxite   resources    but 
that  the  economy  of  the  northwest  section 
and  all  of  the  people  situated  In  this  area 


will  accelerate  rapidly  because  the  advent  ol 
raUroads.  ships,  ports,  and  roads  wUl  spur 
both     agricultural     and     other     IndusUlal 

^^  this  one  agreement,  an  American  com- 
pany has  undertaken  to  cut  the  cords  of 
colonialism  by  developing  a  program  and  a 
relationship  to  advance  the  Industrialization 
of  this  new  country  and  thereby  Infuse  the 
strength    of    American    free-enterprise    Into 
the  sinews  of  a  proud  and  growing  naUon. 
This    U    a    noteworthy    endeavor    In    the 
annals  of  International  business.    I  hope  that 
this  worthwhile  undertaking  will  receive  the 
cooperation   erf    the   Indmtrlal    communities 
of  the  West,  and,  last  but  not  least,  receive 
strong  and  sympathetic  support  from  gov- 
ernmental agencies.     The  Harvey  Co.  Is  to 
be  congratulated  In  securing  for  the  West 
needed  raw  materials  and  In  return  provid- 
ing management   tralnlhg   for  our  African 
friends. 


PLANNING  FOR  PEACE  RESOLUTION 
Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senators   Randolph,  Youwg   of 
Ohio,  Bartlett,  Inouye.  Gritening,  Long 
of  Missouri,   Moss,   Morse,   McGovern, 
Chttrch.  Nbitberger,  Hart.  Williams  of 
New    Jersey,    McGee,    Humphrey,    and 
BuRDicK,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  concurrent 
resolution  known  as  the  "planning  for 
peace"  resolution,  and  ask  that  it  may 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tne 
resolution  may  lie  on  the  desk  for  2 
weeks,  in  order  that  other  Members  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  cosponsor  it  be- 
fore it  is  sent  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee.     _„     _, 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  without 
objection,  the  concurrent  resolution  will 
lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  64)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 

Senate  Concuwient  Resolution  64 
Whereas  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  In  the  In- 
terests of  each  and  of  all  mankind,  have 
concluded  a  treaty  banning  nuclear  tests  In 
the  atmosphere,  outer  space,  and  under 
water,  which  over  one  hundred  naUons  have 

^'^Whl'reS  the  adoption  of  this  treaty,  which 
constitutes  a  smaU  but  significant  first  step 
in  reducing  the  risk  of  war.  has  enhana^ 
the  prospect  for  the  negotiation  of  further 
international  agreements  based  upon  mu- 
tual interest  and  calculated  to  advance  the 
cause  of  world  peace;  and  rmit^ 

Whereas  the  basic  purpose  of  United 
States  foreign  poUcy  Is  the  "^hle^ement  of 
a  just  and  lasting  peace,  which  cannot  be 
attained  without  the  development  of  the 
rule  of  law  In  the  International  ctMnmunlty, 

"^Whereas  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly, at  Its  fourteenth  session,  unanimous- 
ly adopted  "the  goal  of  general  and  complete 
disarn^ament  under  effective  Intematlon^ 
control,"  and  called  upon  governments  to 
make  every  effort  to  achieve  a  constructive 
solution  of  thU  problem":  and 

Whereas  President  Elsenhower  sUted  on 
September  22.  1960.  to  the  fifteenth  General 
Assembly,  "Thus,  we  see  as  our  RO*^.  ^ot  » 
superstate  above  nations,  bf  aj»^W  ««a- 
munlty  embracing  them  aU,  rooted  In  law 
Tnd  justice  and  enhancing  the  potent  allUM 
and  common  purposes  of  all  peoples  ;   and 

Whereas  President  Kennedy  stated  on  June 
10    1963.  that  "our  primary  long-range  in- 


terest" Is  "general  and  complete  disarma- 
ments-designed to  take  place  by  stages  per- 
mlttlng  paraUel  political  developments  to 
buUd  the  new  Institutions  of  peace  which 
would  take  the  place  of  arms';  and 

Whereas  the    United    States   program   for 
general    and    complete    disarmament    In    a 
peaceful  world.  Introduced  at  the  sixteenth 
^lon  of  the  United  Nations  ^General  Aj^ 
sembly.  defined  the  objective  of  the  ^^^ 
States  as  "a  world  where  there   shall  be  a 
permanent   state    of    general   and   coinplete 
disarmament    under    effective    International 
control"    and    the    "Institution    of    effective 
means  for  the  enforcement  of  International 
agreements,  for  the  settlement  of  disputes, 
and    for   the   maintenance   of   peace   In   ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations'  and  called  for  the  creation  of  an 
international   disarmament  organization   to 
insure  compliance  with  disarmament  obliga- 
tions,   a    United    Nations    peace    force    to 
keep  the  peace  during  the  period  of  disarma- 
ment and  thereafter,  and  Improved  processes 
for  the  peacef\il  setUement  of  International 

disputes:  and 

Whereas  President  Kennedy,  In  addressing 
the  eighteenth  session  of  the  United  Nations 
General    Assembly    on    September    20.    1963. 
called  for  the  revision  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  to  permit  the  development  of 
that  body  Into  "a  genuine  world  security  sys- 
tem "   and   declared   that   the  peacekeeping 
machinery  of  the  United  Nations  must  be 
strengthened  by  the  adoption  of  sound  fi- 
nancial arrangemenU  and  the  maintenance 
of  standby  peace  force  contingents  by  mem- 
ber nations,  and  that  resort  to  special  rnls- 
slons  for  the  conciliation  and  adjudication 
of  International  disputes  be  Increased:  and 
Whereas    the    realization    of    these    goals 
through  international   negotiations^  Un  ted 
Nations  Charter  revision,  or  otherwise,  is  a 
matter  of  urgency  because  (1)  the  Increasing 
number  and  destructive  capabilities  of  nu- 
clear weapons  at  the  disposal  of  Individual 
states  and  groups  of  states  threaten  mankind 
with  the  catastrophe  of  all-out  war;  and  (2) 
the  Increasing  cost  of  the  arms  race  Is  pre- 
venting human  needs  from  being  met  In  au 
the  countries  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  General  A^ 
sembly  during  recent  sessions,  has  resolved 
to  keep  In  being  the  committee  on  arrange- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the 
charter,  and  has  further  resolved  to  ask  the 
committee  to  submit  periodic  reports,  with 
recommendations,  to  future  sessions  of  the 
General  Assembly;  and  .    *  _«„ 

Whereas  the  achievement  of  an  Interna- 
tional accord  for  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament under  effective  controls  and  the 
development  of  International  peacekeeping 
machinery  require  not  only  the  suPPo^  of 
th  Congress,  but  also  an  Informed  public 
opinion  m  the  United  States:  Now.  therefore. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  "o^'^^f /^^l 
resentatives  concurHng) .  That  the  President 
should  be  supported  In  his  efforts  to  achieve 
general  and  complete  disarmament  under 
legally  effective  control  and  to  develop  In- 
ternational institutions  capable  of  keeping 
the  peace  during  and  after  disarmament. 

Sec  2    The  President  Is  hereby  requested 
to  formulate  as  speedily  as  possible  specific 
and  detailed  proposals  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the 
United   States   regarding   the   establishment 
of  an   international  authority   to  keep   the 
peace  under  conditions  of  general  and  com- 
pete disarmament  effectively  guaranteed  by 
adequate   Inspection  and  <=^^^^,^J°'- 
mulating   such   proposals,   the   President   Is 
Sques^  to  consider  whether  the  develop- 
ment  of    effective    International   inachln«^ 
for  the  supervision  of  disarmament  and  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  Including  (1 )   an  In- 
ternatlonal  Disarmament  Org^^^on     (2) 
a  permanent  World  Peace  Force;   (8)   world 
«lK!f  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  aU 
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lnt*m»UonBl  dlapute*  not  settled  by  negoU*- 
tioDM:  (4)  other  lnt«nuition»i  iMUtutfcin* 
necMMiT  for  ttoe  enJoreemmt  at  world  pMO* 
under  the  rule  of  Uw.  mud  (5)  approprUte 
and  rellabie  flTianrUl  ammceinenti  for  the 
support  of  Bvteti  peaeekeeplng  nwchlnery. 
may  bert  be  eohieved  by  pevUlon  of  the 
Charter  of  the  Utalted  Nation*,  by  a  new 
treaty,  or  by  a  combination  of  the  two. 

8bc.  3.  The  Preeldent  »ho\ild  make  euch 
propoealB  available  to  the  Congresa  and  to 
the  public  generally. 

SBC.  4.  The  Ppoatdent  Is  requested  to  trana- 
mlt  copies  of  thl*  reeolutloo  to  the  heada  of 
government  of  all  of  the  natkxia  of  the  world 
and  to  urge  them  to  Initiate  within  their 
governmenU  studle*  at  matters  germane  to 
thl*  resolution  and  to  formulate  and  make 
generally  avallaWe  recommendations  baaed 
upon  such  studies. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  limita- 
tion under  which  the  Senate  has  been 
working  In  connection  with  the  educa- 
tion bill  be  waived  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  because  we  are  through  with  any 
further  consideration  of  the  edxication 

bill. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject unless  the  situation  is  intolerable — 
this  win  lead  to  a  speech  of  what  length 
by  the  Senator? 

Mr  MORSE.  I  do  not  propose  to 
speak  for  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  will  re- 
spond, with  all  appropriate  candor  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  that  I 
expect  to  continue  with  deliberate  speed 
for  not  in  excess  of  15  minutes;  but  I 
have  been  advised— and  I  hope  it  will 
not  shock  my  friend  from  New  Jersey— 
that  the  distinguished,  able,  and  articu- 
late seniw  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
HuMPHurr]  is  on  his  way  to  the  floor 
for  a  speech  the  duration  of  which  I 
would  be  unable  to  predict. 

Mr.  CASK.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield. 
Mr  CLARK.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr"  CASE.    The  Senator  is  going  to 
goad  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  into 

extending  his  remarks,  I  am  afraid 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania regrets  very  much  that  he  will 
be  unable  to  remain  in  the  Chamber  to 
listen  to  the  eloquence  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  ^  v,  *  t 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  not  reassured,  but  I 
withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  reso- 
lution which  I  have  just  sent  to  the  desk 
expresses  support  for  the  President's 
efforts  "to  achieve  general  and  complete 
disarmament  under  legally  effective  con- 
trols "  It  calls  for  him  to  move  toward 
developing  international  insUtutions  ca- 
pable of  keeping  the  peace  during  and 
after  disarmament. 

I  should  point  out  that  parallel  resolu- 
tions were  offered  today  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  RepresentoUve 
Browh  of  California.  Rosdithal,  Hal- 
rnai,  KAsmmxna,  and  Ryah  of  New 
York,  and  Representative  Grkn  of 
Oregon. 

This  resolution  requests  the  President 
to  consider  whether  the  develojanent  of 
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effective  international  machinery  for  the 
supervision  of  disarmament  and  the 
tialntenance  of  peace,  including  first,  an 
International  Disarmament  Organiza- 
|ion;  second,  a  permanent  world  peace 
force;  third,  world  tribunals  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  all  international 
disputes  not  settled  by  negotiations; 
fourth,  other  international  institutions 
necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  world 
|>eace  under  the  rule  of  law;  and  fifth, 
appropriate  and  reliable  financial  ar- 
rangements for  the  support  of  such 
peacekeeping  machinery,  may  best  be 
fichieved  by  revision  of  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  by  a  new  treaty,  or  by  a 
fcomblnation  of  the  two. 

With  the  tensions  of  the  cold  war  tem- 
porarily relieved  as  a  result  of  the  test 
ban  treaty,  the  recent  wheat  deal,  and 
the  active  discussions  now  being  con- 
ducted with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  variety 
of  subjects — and  with  the  increased  pres- 
sure upon  both  the  United  States  and  the 
tJJS.S.R.  to  divert  resources  from  arma- 
knent  programs  to  meet  pressing  civlhan 
needs,  such  as,  in  our  case,  upgrading  our 
educational  system,  rebuilding  our  cities, 
clearing  our  streams  and  rivers  of  pol- 
lution, smd  conserving  our  natural  her- 
itage-—this  is  an  excellent  time  to  make 
a  further  effort  towsu-d  the  goal  of  an 
adequately  safeguarded  general  and 
complete  disarmament. 

Let  us  remember  that  both  the 
jU5.SJl.  and  the  United  States  are  firmly 
committed  to  the  attainment  of  general 
'and  complete  disarmament,  as  evidenced 
by  the  recent  statement  of  Premier 
Khrushchev  and  President  Kennedy,  and 
by  the  two  outline  treaties  for  a  general 
and  complete  disarmament  tabled  at 
Geneva  last  year. 

The  serious  rift  between  China  and 
Russia  is  also  a  positive  factor  in  bring- 
ing the  two  most  heavily  armed  coun- 
tries the  world  has  ever  seen  together 
in  a  mutual  search  for  peace.    The  ab- 
sence of  France  and  Communist  China 
from  the  mainstream  of  discussion  be- 
tween East  and  West  on  general  and 
complete  disarmament  poses  a  serious 
problem.    But  I  am  confident  that  there 
are  ways  in  which  the  United  States  and 
the   Soviet  Union,   acting   jointly,  can 
handle  this  problem,  as  we  must  if  a 
meaningful  agreement  Is  to  be  reached. 
!      It  must  be  stressed— and  I  want  to 
place  special  emphasis  on  this — that  we 
must  negotiate  any  such  agreement  from 
strength.     The  long  record  of  Russian 
unreliability    in    keeping    international 
agreements  when  they  no  longer  suited 
their  purposes  must  be  a  warning  to  us 
to  remain  alert  to  the  dangers  which  are 
present,  and  to  guard  our  Nation's  se- 
curity.   Yet — to  paraphrase  the  Presi- 
dent's words — we  must  never  fear  to  ne- 
gotiate, and  negotiate  seriously. 

The  present  resolution  is  being  intro- 
duced with  the  aim  of  encouraging  our 
country  to  make  further  steps  in  formu- 
lating the  specific  and  detailed  proposals 
without  which  serious  negotiations  can- 
not proceed.  This  resolution  is  the  suc- 
cessor to  earlier  resolutions  on  the  same 
subject  offered  in  the  87th  and  previous 
Congresses  and  cosponsored  by  many  of 


the  same  Senators  who  have  cosponsored 
the  present  version. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the 
able  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  have  joined  in  this  effort 
and  are  today  introducing  in  that  body 
parallel  resolutions. 

I  am  happy  to  note  the  presence  as 
cosponsors  of  the  resolution  of  several 
newly  elected  Senators  who  have  joined 
their  senior  colleagues.    I  welcome  them 
to  the  club  of  those  who  are  working  so 
seriously  for  peace.    I  hope  that,  as  the 
resolution  lies  on  the  desk  for  2  weeks, 
a  number  of  our  Republican  colleagues, 
none  of  whom  has  been  willing  to  co- 
sponsor  the  resolution  up  to  the  present 
time,  will  be  found  joining  us  in  what 
should  be  a  completely  bipartisan  effort 
in  the  search  for  further  ways  and  means 
of  achieving  peace.     If  my  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  are  dissatis- 
fied with  any  particular  verbiage  in  the 
pending  resolution.  I  hope  they  will  pre- 
pare their  own  resolution,  with  the  same 
general  idea  in  mind,  so  that  when  we 
meet  In  the  appropriate  committee  for 
hearing,  which  I  hope  will  be  promptly 
called,  we  shall  be  able  to  Iron  out  any 
differences  of  wording  which  might  sep- 
arate us. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  three  channels 
for  conducting  serious  negotiations  to 
achieve  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment. The  first  and  most  obvious  form 
is  in  the  United  Nations.  Yet.  in  my 
opinion,  the  present  Charter  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  is  not  appropriate  for  posi- 
tive action  in  the  area  of  disarmament. 
In  the  first  place,  the  problem  of  the 
veto  in  the  Security  Council  makes  dif- 
ficult if  not  Impossible  any  effective 
agreement  In  the  very  complex  and  com- 
plicated area  which  is  involved  in  terms 
of  a  general  and  complete  disarmament 
agreement. 

In  the  second  place,  the  rule  of  one 
vote  for  one  nation  in  the  General  As- 
sembly, no  matter  how  large  or  small  a 
nation  may  be.  is  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing a  completely  ineffective  legislative 
procedure.  This  one-vote-for-one-na- 
tion  procedure,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
will  have  to  be  changed,  just  as  the  one- 
nation  veto  in  the  Security  Council  will 
have  to  be  changed,  if  the  United  Na- 
tions is  to  achieve  anything  like  the  im- 
pact on  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment which  all  of  us  hope  it  may  one 
day  have. 

In  the  third  place,  the  United  Nations 
has  completely  failed  to  create  an  inter- 
national armed  force  to  enforce  the  peace 
which  was  contemplated  in  the  original 
charter.  I  see  no  evidence  that  the 
failure,  which  has  lasted  ever  since  1945, 
is  by  way  of  being  remedied. 

I  would  be  reluctant  to  have  the 
United  States  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  creation  of  any  such 
International  armed  force  directly  under 
the  United  Nations  and  subject  to  the 
provision  of  its  chaiter,  in  view  of  the 
veto  in  the  Security  Council  and  the  one 
vote  for  one  nation  rule  in  the  General 
Assembly,  and  the  complete  Inadequacy 
of  the  present  provisions  In  the  United 
Nations  for  raising  adequate  funds  to 
carry  out  its  obligations. 


In  the  fourth  place,  as  I  have  just 
noted,  we  have  seen  the  disastrous  effecte 
of  the  inability  of  the  United  Nations  to 
raise  even  the  modest  sums  of  money 
necessary  to  maintain  its  present  quite 
inadequate  armed  forces  in  the  Gaza 
strip  in  the  Congo,  and  elsewhere. 

unless  some  more  effective  provision 
through  a  revision  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  can  be  obtained  to  achieve  this 
result  I  will  be  rather  pessimistic  and 
skeptical  of  our  ability  to  uti^  the 
united  Nations  as  the  forum  through 
which  a  meaningful  treaty  of  general 
and  complete  disarmament  can  be  nego- 

tiated 

we  turn.  then,  to  the  18-nation  Dis- 
armament Conference  at  Geneva.  -This 
C^erence  appears  to  be  stalemated^ 
France  has  not  been  willing  to  join  the 
Conference.  Communist  China  has  not 
been  invited.  For  the  last  2  years  nego- 
tiations have  proceeded  at  the  Palace  of 
Nations  in  Geneva.  However,  very  little 
progress  has  been  made  in  bringing  the 
two  versions  of  the  disarmament  agree- 
ment, which  the  U.8S.R.  and  the  United 
States  have  tabled  there,  into  anything 
approaching  accord. 

Nevertheless,  there  has  been  one  hope- 
ful development,  and  tiiat  is  that  at  the 
instance  of  the  ItaUan  delegation  to  the 
Conference  at  Geneva,  an  informal  com- 
mittee of  jurists  has  been  created     It 
held  its  first  meeting  i^  Geneva  late  in 
November  of  last  year.    I  had  tiie  privi- 
lege as  a  congressional  observer,  of  at- 
tending that  first  meeting,  at  which  we 
were  rtpresented  by  tiie  able  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment  Agency,  a  tialned  and  skilled   aw- 
yer  Mr.  Adrian  Fisher.    The  committee 
of  jurists  includes  representatives  from 
Italy,  the  United  Kingdom.  Canada,  and 
the  United  States.    It  has  set  85  its  task 
the  obtaining  of  agreement  on  three  im- 
portant matters:  First,  tiie  constitution 
Sid  the  organization  and  tiie  Ifwere  of 
that  International  Disarmament  Organ- 
ization which  is  referred  to  in  the  Ameri- 
can draft  of  the  treaty  o"  J^neral  and 
complete    disarmament.      How    should 
such  an  organization  be  organized?    How 
should  it  be  created?    What  should  be 
its  financial  arrangements?    What  pow- 
ers and  what  duties  should  it  have  to 
supervise  and.  Indeed,  to  enforce  the 
disarmament  process?  ,  ^  ^^       _ 

The  second  question  to  which  the  com- 
mittee of  jurists  have  addressed  than- 
selves  is:  What  should  be  tiie  position 
of  the  world  peace  force,  called  for  inour 
treaty  of  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment, and  also  referred  to  in  the  Russian 
treaty?    The  function  of  this  peace  force 
would  be  to  put  down  breaches  of  the 
peace  which  were  a  violation  of  the 
treaty  of  complete  and  general  disanna- 
ment  and.  indeed,  a  violation  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.    Clearly 
much  legal  work  has  to  go  into  the  frame- 
work of  the  world  peace  force  statute. 

In  the  third  place,  there  Is  a  clear  need 
to  create  an  additional  organization  of 
international  mediation,  conciliation 
and  adjudication  which  will  implement 
and  supplement  the  present  World  Court 
of  Justice,  and  provide  an  alternative  to 


the  settlement  of  international  disputes 

^The^  committee  of  jurists  has  met  a 
number  of  times  since  November     The 
primary   responsibiUty   for   creattag   a 
statute  dealing  witii  tiie  International 
Disarmament  Organization  was   Uken 
by  the  United  States  of  America.    The 
British  undertook  to  provide  tiie  first 
working    papers    for    the   world    pewe 
force,  and  the  Italians  are  undertaking 
to  take  the  initiative  with  respect  to 
additional    international    organizations 
of  conciliation,  mediation,  and  adjudi- 
cation. ^^   .       .     . 
1  have  some  modest  hope  that  out  of 
this  committee  of  jurists  may  eventually 
come  a  breakthrough  in  terms  of   an 
agreement  by  all  the  free  countries  of 
the  world  as  to  what  a  treaty  of  general 
and  complete  disarmament  should  con- 
tain    I  also  have  some  modest  hope 
that  in  due  course  the  Russians  wUl  see 
the  necessity  for  the  creation  of  these 
institutions    and    will    cooperate    in    a 
meaningful  agreement  to  bring  them 

into  being. 

Thus  the  proceedings  of  the  committee 
of  jurists  at  the  International  Disarma- 
ment Conference  in  Geneva  is  the  sec- 
ond area  where  we  would  like  the  Presi- 
dent to  explore  the  possibility  of  plan- 
ning for  peace.  ^        ^v.      « 

The  third  forum,  and  perhaps  the  one 
where  we  can  look  forward  with  the 
greatest  hope,  is  the  high-level,  direct, 
bilateral      negotiations     between     the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Umon.    As 
the  test  ban  agreement  evidences,  there 
is  a  possibiUty  of  successful  direct  nego- 
tiations  with   the   Soviets   on   matters 
looking  toward  peace.    I  would  hope  it 
would  not  be  too  long  before  the  two 
great    military    powers    of    the    world 
would  be  able  to  initiate  meaningful  dis- 
cussions and.  indeed,  negotiations  m  tiie 
whole  area  of  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament.   Yet  there  is  cause  for  grave 
doubt  that  the  necessary  tiiinking  has 
been  done  either  in  Moscow  or  in  Wash- 
ington to  equip  the  negotiators  with  the 
refined  tools  that  they  must  use  to  create 
a  flexible,  workable  structure  with  ade- 
quate safeguards  in  the  area  of  general 
and  complete  disarmament. 

Accordingly,  the  P^in>os€  of  ttie  r^- 
olution  is  to  encourage  the  President 
to  press  on  with  the  detailed  planning 
which  must  be  done.    This  planning  can 
be  done  in  large  part  In  tiie  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency.     How- 
ever. It  wlU  require  the  active  coopera- 
tion of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  International  Institutions   and  his 
staff     No  doubt  conversations  In  depth 
will  have  to  be  held  with  our  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations.  Mr.  Adlal 
Stevenson.    The  policy  planning  sta^  of 
the  Departinent  of  State  might  well  be 
called  in  to  assist  in  the  necessary  work 
which  must  be  done  In  this  area. 

In  short,  m  my  opinion.  It  Is  later  thaji 
we  think.  I  do  not  beUeve  that  our 
Government  has  pressed  with  sufficient 
vigor  Its  objective  so  eloquently  stated 
by  tiie  President  In  his  great  speeches, 
flrst  at  tiie  United  Nations  on  Septem- 
ber 21, 1961,  and  at  American  University 
on  June  10.  1963.  toward  the  implemen- 


tation of  a  policy  with  programs  and 
procedures.    It  is  my  hope  that  nmny 
other  Senators  will  join  in  cosponsoring 
the  resolution,  that  the  administration 
will   support  It.  that  we  may  have  a 
prompt  hearing  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  perhaps  early  next 
yea?  that  a  simUar  hearing  may  be  held 
on- the  resolution  proposed  by  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House  today,  and  that  we 
can  show  that  Congress  Is  still  capable 
of  'taking  the  initiative  for  peace  and 
does  not  have  to  sit  back  and  wait  until 
the  executive  arm  of  our  Government 
prods  us  into  action. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  MORRIS  UDALL. 
OP  ARIZONA.  BEFORE  ARIZONA 
CHAPTER.  AMERICAN  CANCER  SO- 
CIETY 

Mr    CLARK.     Mr.  President,  Repre- 
sentative   MORRIS    UDAI.L.    of    Arizona 
speaking  before  the  Arizona  Chapter  of 
tiie  American  Cancer  Society  on  Septem- 
ber 27  of  this  year,  made  what  to  me  is 
a  brilliant  speech,  calling  attention  to 
the  close  connection  between  the  smok- 
ing of  cigarettes  and  lung  cancer  and 
ottier  forms  of  cancer.    The  speech  is 
provocative;  it  is,  of  course,  controver- 
sial.    However,  speaking  for  myself,  i 
concur    in   what   Representative    Udall 
said     I  recommend  his  speech  highly  to 
my  coUeagues  for  their  reading.    In  my 
?^ew    it  is  a  subject  in  which  we  have 
waited  too  long  to  take  some  initiative  in 

^  MnTresident.  I  ask  u^nimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Representative 
uSaL^^peech  may  be  printed  at  tins 
point  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
w  ™Sered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Record. 
as  follows:  ^ 

WHO  N«DS  E^iBS  WHXN  W^vr  Fexenps 

UKX  THI  MARLBORO  MAN? 

My  irtenda.  I  have  here  In  my  Hand  an 
env/lcH^    It  bas  aU  the  appearances  ol  an 
TJX   envelope.     It   may   ^  empty .     I 
may  have  no  message  for  thl«  me«J^^„  "^ 
Tnppose  I  told  you  mat  In  ^^  *^7*^I^J^ 
a  secret  plan  to  undermine  the  United  States 
LTSie'^the  Uves  of  100.000  or  nK)re  Amert- 
cans  m  the  next  12  montj^^  ,]J^^^l 
a  hundred,  or  a  thousand,  but  100.000.    Ana 
tdidn^sav  Chinese;  I  said  Americans.    Sup- 
™  I  tSd  you  thait  this  100.000  figure  was 
^   a^Si^aUve    estimate,   that    In   fact 
??e^n^^S^?'atalUl«  resulting  trom  ti^lB 
i^et   Plan   might    exceed   a   quarter    of    a 

"^t  r^^'oi' wh?  ^h^tlheT""^  Jvu 
l^S^mTl  Wo^d  you  want  to  know  how  to 
heaTu   off?     rm  confident  you  wouW^ 

mit  lets  go  a  UtUe  further.     Suppose  I 
tofd  you  tla?^the  contents  of  tbU  envelope 
were  already  known  by  persons  In  the  high- 
It  nlao^  and  that  they  were  doing  nothing 
riStT'  ^Poee  I  told  yo- \^4;^,"y^^ 
vour  fellow  Americans  were  not  only  aware 
^ttieae  facts  but  were  coconspirators  in  the 
p  of  ^up^  I  told  you  that  mort  of  your 
Snow  Aii^ans  were  already  aware  of  UUs 
pvUdesUrn  and  they  didnt  really  care.    Sup- 
t,^  I  tS  you  that  your  own  neighbors,  and 
^aw  some  people  m  this  very  room.  wouW 
SSpTn^TuJTmore  than  17  ^^UJo^^^ 
sai^e  12-montli  period  ^/«^^^*  ^.^ 
murder.    Would  you  wonder  about  the  aanlty 
of  the  American  people? 
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My  friends,  there  \s  such  a  plan.  It  may 
or  ouky  not  be  formulated  In  specific  terms 
and  placed  In  this  envelope.  Like  a  certain 
Senator  a  few  years  back.  I'm  not  going  to 
show  it  to  you.  ni  keep  you  guessing.  But 
I'll  tell  you  this:  Formulated  or  not.  con- 
sclous  or  not,  deliberate  or  not,  a  program 
Is  going  forward  that  will  uke  100,000  or 
more  lives  t^ls  coming  year,  and  every  suc- 
ceeding year,  and  up  to  this  point  nobody 
is  doing  much  about  it.  If  Nlklta  Khru- 
shchev had  hatched  the  scheme.  It  couldn't 
be  more  effective.  If  Americans  had  been 
brainwashed  by  the  Conununlsts,  they 
couldnt  care  less. 

By  this  time  I'm  sure  you  know  what  I'm 
talking  about.  I'm  not  talking  about  some 
Soviet  plot,  or  even  some  plan  of  those  luna- 
tics in  ArUngton.  Va..  the  members  of  the 
American  Nazi  Party.  Im  talking  about  the 
plan  of  the  American  tobacco  industry  to 
lure  more  and  more  young  people  to  smoke 
cigarettes,  to  stimulate  more  and  more  adults 
to  smoke  more  and  more  packs  a  day.  in  the 
face  of  mounting  scientific  evidence  showing 
that  the  end  product  of  this  massive  sales 
effort  will  be  annual  casualties  from  300  to  a 
thousand  percent  higher  than  the  much-pub- 
Uclzed  death  toll  on  Americas  highways. 

Speaking  as  a  parent  and  a  concerned  citi- 
zen, I  might  express  my  reaction  to  these 
facts  In  some  such  manner  as  this:  Wh.o 
needs  enemies  when  we  have  friends  like 
the  "Marlboro  Man"? 

I  am  speaking  to  you  this  evening  also 
as  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  have  devoted 
some  study  to  the  problems  of  tobacco  con- 
sumption as  they  relate  to  cancer,  emphy- 
sema, heart  disorders  and  other  ailments, 
often  fatal  in  their  consequences.  I  have 
Introduced  legislation  which  may  be  a  first 
step  In  the  direction  of  getting  at  these 
problems. 

Let's  look  at  some  of  the  facts  I  have  come 
upon  In  my  study : 

In  1920  consvmiptlon  of  cigarettes  In  this 
country  was  750  for  each  adult  American. 

In  1961  the  American  {>eople  smoked  nearly 
half  a  trillion  cigarettes,  and  the  average  per 
adult  was  4.000. 

Medical  experts,  including  your  own  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society,  say  that  three-fourths 
of  all  lung  cancer  cases  are  caused  by  ciga- 
rette smoking.  Among  men  who  smoke  two 
packs  a  day,  more  than  25  times  as  many  will 
die  of  lung  cancer  than  among  those  who 
do  not  smoke  at  all.  Deaths  attributable  to 
lung  cancer  now  total  over  36,000  a  year  In 
the  United  States. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  completed 
a  study  In  July  of  last  year  showing  that 
there  U  a  relationship  between  cigarette 
smoking  during  pregnancy  and  the  occur- 
rence of  premature  births.  Birth  weight 
was  found  to  be  Inversely  proportional  to 
the  amount  of  cigarettes  the  mother  smoked 
during  pregnancy.  More  startling  relation- 
ships, such  as  Infant  breathing  difficulties 
and  other  abnormalities,  are  likely  to  show 
up  as  a  result  of  further  studies. 

The  same  US.  Public  Health  Service  has 
said  that  the  death  rate  among  persons  who 
have  smoked  la  32  percent  greater  than  for 
persons  who  have  never  smoked.  Among 
persons  who  smoke  regularly,  the  ratio  of 
deaths  from  cancer  is  approximately  10 
times  that  of  nonsmokers.  (Let  me  point 
out  that  these  statistics  apply  to  any  given 
year  of  life.  I  assume  that,  no  matter  how 
many  advances  we  make,  the  overall  death 
rate  Is  going  to  continue  right  around  100 
percent.) 

The  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
said  last  year  that  there  Is  an  ever-Increas- 
ing link  between  cigarette  smoking  and  lung 
cancer,  pulmonary  diseases,  cardiovascular 
diseases,  etc.  Because  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  evidence  now  acctunulatlng  he  an- 
nounced that  the  Air  Force  no  longer  will 
permit  cigarette  companies  to  make  free  dls- 
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Iributlon  of  cigarettes  in  Air  Force  hospitals 
4nd  flight  lunches. 

A  study  published  by  the  Scientific  Amer- 
Ucan  last  year  revealed  that  out  of  3.361 
deaths  among  cigarette  smokers  felled  by 
doronary  artery  disease,  only  1,973  would 
Have  died,  had  they  been  nonsmokers.  That 
nfieant  that  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
(teaths  from  coronary  artery  disease  In  this 
^oup  were  attributable  to  cigarette  smok- 
ig.  Reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  fact  that, 
jatlonally.  heart  disease  Is  our  No.  1  killer, 
iking  around  a  million  lives  a  year,  and 
insider  for  yourselves  whether  this  per- 
!ntage  might  be  Important. 
.These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  facts  that  are 
accumulating  In  regard  to  the  effects  of 
cigarette  smoking  In  this  country,  and  yet 
What  are  we  doing  about  them? 
j  I'll  tell  you  one  thing  that  has  been  done 
the  last  few  years.  The  cigarette  com{>anle8 
stepped  up  their  advertising.  And  they  set 
up  a  so-called  Tobacco  Industry  Reesarch 
dommlttee  ostensibly  to  determine  and  pub- 
lljclze  factual  reports  on  the  hazards  of  smok- 
ing, but  In  fact  to  minimize  the  Importance 
of  scientiflc  findings  and  to  question  the 
truth  of  scientific  findings. 

I  As  a  parent  I  have  watched  this  heightened 
advertising  campaign  with  some  alarm,  for 
Id  has  been  obvious  to  me  that  the  cigarette 
companies  were  brazenly  setting  out  to  lure 
youngsters  In  high  school  and  college  to 
tnelr  harmful  products.  I  have  seen  the  sen- 
sual, alluring  appeals  using  pretty  young 
glj-ls  no  red-blooded  young  man  could  pxjs- 
slbly  resist.  I  have  seen  the  pictures  of 
lejadlng  sports  figxires  lighting  up  In  the 
lofcker  room  and  on  the  way  back  to  the 
clubhouse.  I  have  seen  my  own  youngsters 
witching  commercials  like  this  on  tele- 
vision, listening  to  them  on  radio,  and  look- 
ing at  ads  like  this  In  magazines  and  news- 
papers. How  much  Influence  they  will  have 
n<i  one  can  say.  But  we're  all  human.  We 
all  want  to  be  admired  by  our  peers.  We 
hate  t>elng  on  the  outside  when  other  peo- 
plfe  are  having  fun.  We  want  to  belong. 
Aiid  how  does  one  belong  In  this  day  and 
age?  To  look  at  the  ads.  It  seems  you  have 
to  smoke  Kent,  or  Pall  Mall,  or — If  you  really 
wi  int  to  be  a  marf — Marlboro. 

Just  to  give  you  an  Idea  of  what  effect 
al]  this  advertising  has  had.  let  me  cite  the 
following  facts,  reported  In  a  major  study 
published  In  1959  In  the  American  Jotimal 
of  Public  Health: 

•Of  high  school  students  In  Portland, 
Oieg.,  It  was  found  that  by  the  time  they 
w<re  seniors  only  19  percent  of  the  boys  and 
32  percent  of  the  girls  had  never  smoked. 
Here  Is  how  the  progression  went  on  regular 
snoklng  among  the  boys: 

Percent 

"Freshman  year 15 

Spphomore  year 25 

Jtmlor   year 31 

Senior  year 35" 

TPlgures  on  the  girls  were  somewhat  lower, 
but  even  so  by  the  time  they  had  reached 
th^lr  senior  years  26  percent  of  %he  girls  were, 
nop;  occasional  experimenters,  but  regular 
sniokers." 

i  think  these  figures  are  shocking,  and  con- 
sidering the  evidence  now  coming  In  on  the 
serious  effects  bound  to  occur  among  many, 
or  l^even  most,  of  these  young  people  later 
In  life.  It  Is  time  we  started  doing  something 
to  lead  off  a  national  catastrophe. 

"ITirough  the  years,  since  the  American 
Cajicer  Society  began  its  campaign  to  ac- 
quaint the  American  public  with  the  dangers 
of  poking,  we  have  heard  a  variety  of  argu- 
ments attempting  to  show  that  the  case  had 
not  been  made,  that  the  facts  weren't  In,  and 
that.  In  all  probability,  people  wouldn't  be 
haimed  by  continuing  to  smoke.  Let  me  cite 
some  of  the  more  Interesting  arguments 
alopg  these  lines. 


1.  People  who  are  going  to  get  lung  cancer 
have  an  Increased  desire  to  smoke  through- 
out their  adult  lives.  Thus  the  correlation 
of  high  mortality  with  high  cigarette  smok- 
ing Is  not  significant  and  can  be  Ignored. 

2.  Smoking  produces  cancer  only  in  the 
lungs  of  people  who  are  In  any  case  going  to 
get  cancer  somewhere  anyway,  and  smoking 
simply  determines  It  will  be  In  the  lungs  In- 
stead of,  say,  the  left  ear  lobe. 

3.  Lung  cancer  affects  people  who  would 
have  died  of  tuberculosis  In  former  times 
but  who  have  now  survived  with  lungs  sus- 
ceptible to  cancer. 

4.  Smokers  Inherit  their  desire  to  smoke 
and  with  It  Inherit  a  susceptibility  to  some 
other  undiscovered  agent  that  causes  lung 
cancer. 

5.  Smokers  are  by  their  nature  more  liable 
to  many  diseases,  including  lung  cancer,  than 
the  "self-protective"  minority  of  non- 
smokers. 

6.  Smokers  tend  to  drink  more  alcohol 
than  nonsmokers,  and  It's  the  booze,  and  not 
the  cigarettes,  that  does  them  In. 

Such  explanations,  of  course,  are  ludicrous, 
but  they're  understandable  when  one  con- 
siders this  Important  fact:  the  tobacco  In- 
dustry Is  a  $7  billion  Industry.  It  pays  *3 
billion  in  taxes  to  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  one  of  the  major  users  of  adver- 
tising In  all  media,  adding  heavily  to  the 
earnings  of  Madison  Avenue  agencies,  tele- 
vision networks,  publications  of  all  kinds, 
and  thousands  of  local  radio  and  television 
stations. 

I  know  something  about  the  size  of  that 
advertising  dollar  because  I  ran  up  against  It 
early  this  year.  I  sent  out  a  questionnaire  In 
which  I  asked  constituents  whether  they 
thought  we  should  limit  advertising  of  beer, 
wine,  and  tobacco  products  to  hours  after 
children  go  to  bed.  Flfty-slx  percent  of  my 
respondents  said  "yes."  and  I  reported  this 
fact.  That's  all  I  did.  I  dldnt  even  Intro- 
duce a  bill,  or  say  that  I  was  going  to  Intro- 
duce a  bill.  You  should  have  seen  the  flood 
of  mail  and  angry  telegrams  my  little  ques- 
tion produced.  "Udall,  are  you  out  of  your 
cotton-plcklng  mind?"  That's  the  way  one 
radio  man  addressed  me  In  a  hot  letter  a  few 
days  later.  One  advertising  man  on  the 
west  coast  even  went  so  far  as  to  say,  in 
print,  that  the  children  of  America  needed 
protection  from  Congressmen  like  Morris  K. 

UOALL. 

To  be  sure,  a  lot  Is  at  stake  when  we  talk 
about  doing  something  to  reduce  the  hazards 
of  smoking.  However,  a  lot  Is  at  stake  when 
we  talk  about  winning  the  space  race,  or 
building  antimissile  missiles,  or  probing 
toward  some  kind  of  disarmament.  Imagine 
what  would  happen  to  towns  like  Tucson  or 
Phoenix  If  this  country  suddenly  stopped 
building  missiles  or  maintaining  bomber  and 
missile  squadrons.  The  economic  effect 
would  be  tremendous.  But  I  don't  think 
anyone  would  suggest  we  should  maintain 
a  military  machine  Just  to  keep  dollars  flow- 
ing into  Phoenix  and  Tucson.  The  same 
Is  true  of  the  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the 
tobacco  Industry. 

I  don't  have  any  111  will  for  my  friends  In 
North  Carolina  and  Kentucky.  I  want  them 
to  have  all  the  prosperity  possible.  But  I 
don't  want  them  enjoying  that  prosperity 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  people,  and 
that  Is  what  they  are  doing  now.  If  a  way 
can  be  devised  to  take  all  the  harm  out  of 
tobacco,  and  I  hope  It  can,  I  will  bless  their 
efforts  at  expanding  their  Industry,  and  they 
can  run  all  the  ads  they  want.  Until  that 
mlllenlum.  however,  I  think  the  American 
people  had  better  do  something  about  the 
menace  in  their  midst. 

Actually,  there  are  a  number  of  changes 
taking  place  today  in  the  tobacco  and  adver- 
tising Industries.  How  much  good  they  will 
do  I  don't  know.     Perhaps  the  most  Impor- 
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tant  Is  the  decision,  maide  this  summer,  to 
discontinue  cigarette  advertising  in  college 
newspapers  around  the  country.  This  la  a 
major  step.  Up  until  now  40  percent  of  all 
advertising  In  college  newspapers  has  come 
from  the  cigarette  companies.  That's  a  big 
percentage,  and  it  indicates  how  much  im- 
portance the  cigarette  people  attached  to  the 
college  market. 

Here  Is  how  the  college  sales  director  of 
one  cigarette  company  put  It:  "Student*  are 
tremendously  loyal.  If  you  catch  them, 
they'll  stick  with  you  like  glue  because  your 
brand  reminds  them  of  their  happy  college 

days."  ,    ^ 

How  is  that  for  bringing  the  issue  out  Into 

the  open? 

Last  summer  I  had  a  young  student  from 
the  University  of  Arizona  In  my  office  as  a 
congressional  Intern.  In  the  course  of  the 
summer  he  mentioned  that  he  had  a  regular 
Job  during  the  school  year  distributing  free 
cigarettes  at  cqllege  functions.  For  this  he 
received  a  regular  salary  of  $50  per  month. 
He  said  other  companies  did  the  same  thing, 
and  one  company — I  believe  It  was  Marl- 
boro— had  a  contest  to  see  who  could  bring 
in  the  most  wrappers.  He  said  all  the  fra- 
ternities assigned  quotas  to  all  their 
pledges — generally  freshmen  newly  arrived 
from  the  Innocence  of  hearth  and  home — 
which  they  would  have  to  meet  each  month. 
They  might  Just  as  well  have  given  prizes 
for  the  pledges  who  could  infect  the  most 
people  with  cancer  per  month.  It  would 
amount  pretty  much  to  the  same  thing. 

But,  as  I  said,  the  major  companies  have 
decided  to  pull  back  from  their  Intensive 
college  campaigns,  and  tills  Is  a  step  In  the 
right  direction.  Here  Is  another  develop- 
ment: The  major  companies  several  months 
ago  decided  to  tone  down  their  appeals  to 
young  people  to  start  smoking.  They  began 
emphasizing  that  smoking  Is  an  "adult" 
habit.  However,  the  success  of  this  attempt 
•  may  be  less  than  overwhelming.  I'm  sure 
you  have  heard  this  new  advertising  pitch, 
now  being  used  on  radio. 

"Luckles  separate  the  men  from  the  boys — 
but  not  from  the  girls." 

Well,  that's  fine.  It  suggests  smoking  Is 
for  men.  But  It  strikes  me  that  that  busi- 
ness about  "the  girls"  is  going  to  cancel  out 
all  the  good  qualities  of  the  so-called  "adult" 
api>eal.  After  all,  young  men  are  known 
to  have  an  Interest  In  yoimg  girls.  And  I 
don't  see  anything  In  this  copy  about  "adult 
girls"  or  "old  girls"  or  "old  ladles."  It  just 
says  "girls."  It  Just  may  be  that  thlB  adver- 
tising Juggernaut  will  not  be  8topi>ed. 

There  are  some  changes  In  advertising, 
however,  and  I  suppose  they're  all  to  the 
good.  We  ought  to  be  glad  for  any  change 
from  the  all-out  grab-the-klds  campaign  of 
recent  je&rB. 

Because  of  the  enormous  accumulation  of 
scientific  evidence  Indicating  serious  effects 
from  cigarette  smoking  I  have  wondered  for 
some  time  what  I  might  do  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  to  reduce  or  check  the  toll  being 
taken  every  year  by  tobacco.  Then  I  came 
across  this  startling  fact: 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  con- 
trols the  nicotine  content  of  foods  sold  to 
the  public.  The  FDA  permits  nicotine  to  be 
present  as  a  residue  In  food  only  to  the 
extent  of  2  parts  of  nicotine  to  1  million 
parts  of  food.  But  what  about  the  nicotine 
content  of  cigarettes,  some  of  which  gets 
into  the  human  organism  when  cigarettes 
are  smoked?  There  Is  no  regulation  affect- 
ing this.  And  what  Is  the  nicotine  content 
of  the  average  cigarette?  It's  not  2  parts  In 
a  million;  It's  12,000  parts  In  a  million.  In 
other  words,  cigarettes  are  permitted  to  be 
sold  containing  6,000  times  as  much  nicotine 
as  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  per- 
mits In  food  products. 

When  I  discovered  thU  fact,  I  decided  the 
time  had  come  for  one  concrete  step  by  the 
Congress,  and  that  was  legislation  to  bring 
smoking   products   xuider   our   Federal  food 


and  drug  laws.  I  prepared  rucb  a  bill  and 
Introduced  It  last  AprU  30.  Since  then  com- 
panion bills  have  been  introduced  on  the 
Senate  side  by  Senators  Clark,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  M088,  of  Utah.  We  are  awaiting 
reports  from  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion and  the  scheduling  of  committee  hear- 
ings. I  don't  expect  we  will  see  any  progress 
on  our  bills  this  year. 

But  there  is  another  development  which  is 
under  way  and  which  may  involve  the  Gov- 
ernment In  this  problem  In  the  next  2  or  3 
years.  I  think  It's  coming.  The  develop- 
ment was  appointment  by  the  President  last 
year  of  the  President's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Smoking  and  Health.  That  Committee 
is  composed  of  seven  doctors,  a  chemist,  and 
a  statistician,  and  it  has  been  working 
steadily  for  nearly  a  year.  Its  report  Is  due 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  I  predict  the 
report  will  conclude  that  there  Is  a  clear 
and  unquestioned  link  between  cigarette 
smoking  and  various  diseases,  and  that  sub- 
sequently the  Committee  will  reconunend 
specific  legislation  to  reduce  those  hazards. 
In  truth,  I  don't  see  how  this  Nation  can 
go  on  indefinitely  ignoring  this  problem. 
The  evidence  Is  everywhere  at  hand.  Since 
I  Introduced  my  bill  I  have  received  letters 
from  leading  physicians  and  medical  research 
people  throughout  the  United  States.  Their 
letters  have  been  an  education  to  me. 

Not  only  do  these  leading  medical  re- 
searchers agree  that  smoking  Is  linked  to 
cancer  and  heart  disease,  but  they  go  on  to 
point  to  other  diseases  as  well  which  are 
very  probably  caused  by  or  aggravated  by 
smoking. 

One  of  the  most  Informative  letters  I  have 
received  was  from  Dr.  Charles  F.  Tate, 
associate  professor  of  medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami.  Dr.  Tate  asserted  In  his 
letter  that,  unless  something  is  done  about 
the  smoking  problem  in  this  country,  this 
Nation  will  be  faced  with  one  of  the  biggest 
medical  catastrophes  It  has  ever  known 
within  the  next  25  to  30  years. 

Dr.  Tate  said,  also,  that  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  cigarettes  by  youngsters  aged 
10  to  15  years  of  age  was  likely  to  result  In 
a  tremendous  Increase  In  disabling  emphy- 
sema In  the  years  ahead.  He  pointed  out 
that  chest  si>eclallsts  now  believe  emphy- 
sema Is  caused  principally  by  smoking.  And 
emphysema  now  ranks  as  the  second  highest 
cause  of  total  physical  disability  in  this 
country. 

This  kind  of  testimony  from  top  medical 
people  has  been  coming  into  my  office  for 
months.  It  convinces  me  all  the  more  ol 
the  need  for  some  kind  of  Federal  action  tc 
stop  the  onward  march  of  tobacco  consump- 
tion In  this  country. 

Are  we  headed  for  legislation?  I  think  wt 
are.  Whether  It  will  be  my  food  and  drug 
bill  or  some  other  kind  of  legislation  I  do 
not  know.  But  the  temper  of  the  country 
U  Inclined  toward  some  action.  Consider 
these  facts : 

Recently  a  contesttmt  on  television  was 
asked  to  rattle  off  the  first  word  which  oc- 
cvured  to  her  when  another  word  was  men- 
tioned. One  word  given  her  was  "Cigarette." 
Her  inunediate  response:  "Cancer." 

A  few  months  ago  one  of  the  country's  top 
advertising  men,  Fairfax  Cone,  was  asked 
about  commercials  for  beer,  wine,  and  cigar- 
ettes on  radio  and  television.  He  said  he 
thought  there  ought  to  be  more  decent  ways 
of  advertising  than  giving  kids  the  Idea  that 
the  beet  athletes  light  up  every  chance  they 
get.  He  8€ild:  "Last  football  season  almost 
any  time  you  turned  on  a  set  there  was  Paul 
Homung.  the  hottest  star  in  football,  nice 
clean-looking  kid,  puffing  away."  He  also 
said  he  hates  the  pictures  of  young  people  in 
cigarette  commercials.  "And  especially  I 
hate  the  ones  that  show  the  sexy  girl  lying  In 
clover,  with  the  copy  about  'treat  you  kindly.' 
It  is  cheap  and  degrading."  When  a  top  ad- 
vertising man  admits  to  sins  like  that,  I 
think  we  are  making  a  little  progress. 


In  the  end,  of  course,  none  of  us  ever  really 
believes  anything  until  the  facts  are  brought 
home  to  him  personally.  I  had  them  brought 
home  to  me  recently  in  reading  a  report  pub- 
lished by  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  on 
smoking  in  relation  to  cancer  and  other 
diseases. 

Here  is  what  I  found  out.  At  my  age — I'm 
41 — there  Is  one  chance  In  90  that  I  will  die 
before  I  am  45.  But  If  I  smoked  25  or  more 
cigarettes  a  day,  the  odds  would  be  1  In  23. 
When  I  get  Into  the  next  bracket,  over  45, 
the  odds  that  I  will  die  in  the  succeeding 
decade  will  be  1  In  27.  But  if  I  smoked  In 
the  same  amount,  the  odds  would  be  1  In 
10.  Those  are  pretty  low  odds  when  It's  yoxir 
life  that  Is  at  stake. 

So  this  Is  not  only  a  national.  It's  a  i>er- 
sonal  problem  as  well  for  each  of  us.  I  know 
you  people  are  concerned  or  you  wouldn't  be 
here  tonight.  The  problem  Is  making  the 
great  American  public  sufficiently  concerned 
to  do  something  about  It. 

I  think  the  time  Is  coming  when  we  can  do 
that  something,  but  It's  going  to  take  the 
educational  efforts  of  people  like  yourselvee 
to  do  It.  I  commend  you  for  your  part  In  this 
enterprise. 

If  we  get  hearings  on  my  food  and  drug 
bill,  or  if  the  President  recommends  sc«ne 
other  legislation  following  his  committee's 
report.  I  may  have  to  ask  you  people  to  stir 
up  the  bushes  out  here  in  ArlBona  and  get 
some  support  for  this  legislation.  Contrary 
to  what  some  people  think,  we  don't  psiss 
bills  back  in  Washington  in  a  vacuum.  Leg- 
islation always  comes  In  response  to  expressed 
needs  of  the  people.  I'm  going  to  depend  on 
many  of  you  here  tonight  to  make  the  need 
for  anticancer  legislation  felt  in  the  offices 
of  the  Arizona  congressional  delegation  and 
elsewhere.  That's  how  the  Job  can  be  done, 
and  It's  the  only  way  It  will  be  done. 

And  now.  If  there  are  any  smokers  present, 
let  me  say  that  I  brought  along  tonight  a 
new  product  perfected  by  a  friend  of  mine  In 
New  York.  It's  a  tobaccoless  cigarette.  It 
tastes  pretty  awfiil,  and  it  smells  worse.  But 
it  doesn't  have  any  nicotine.  It's  made  of 
lettuce. 

Any  of  you  who  still  want  to  smoke  can  see 
me  after  the  meeting. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REORGA- 
NIZATION 

Mr,  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion of  congressional  reorganization  con- 
tinues to  occupy  a  substantisd  interest 
not  only  in  the  daily  press  but  also 
among  ccwnmentators  and,  in  general, 
the  public.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
in  the  4  years  since  I  undertook  to  per- 
suade my  colleagues  that  it  was  highly 
important  that  we  should  reorganize 
the  rules,  procedures,  customs,  and  man- 
i\ers  of  the  Senate — and  also  of  the 
House — a  very  stjbng  groundswell  has 
developed  in  support  of  this  movement. 

An  editorial  strongly  critical  of  Con- 
gress, yet  to  my  mind  one  of  the  most 
lucid  statements  of  the  case  for  con- 
gressional reorganization,  was  published 
in  the  Washington  Port  of  Sunday,  Octo- 
ber 13. 1963.  It  is  enUtled  "The  Congres- 
sional Crisis." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  editorial  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tht  Congressional  Crisis 

One  year  ago  today  Congress  adjourned 
amid  complalnU  that  It  had  been  dilatory 
and  Inefficient.  Today  the  mountain  oC  un- 
finished  business  appears  to  be  greater  than 
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ever  before  In  history  after  10  months  of 
continuous  session,  and  there  Is  no  thought 
of  adjournment  before  Christmas. 

The  measure  of  this  breakdown  In  our  con- 
gressional machinery  Is  clearly  shown  In  the 
box  score  kept  by  the  Congressional  Quar- 
terly. By  mid-October  Congress  had  ap- 
proved 37  of  President  Kennedys  405  legis- 
lative requests.  In  other  words.  It  had  ac- 
complished slightly  more  than  9  percent  of 
the  work  the  President  bad  marked  out  for 
It  to  say  nothing  of  measures  Independently 
sponsored  by  Its  own  Members.  By  compari- 
son, the  87 tb  Congress  had  approved  44.6 
percent  of  the  Presidents  1962  requests  be- 
fore It  went  home. 

Further  Indication  of  the  paralysis  that 
has  settled  on  ths.  legislative  branch  may  be 
seen  In  the  fact  that  only  4  of  the  12 
nxajor  appropriation  bills  have  cleared  both 
Houses.  Several  others  have  passed  the 
House  and  some  are  In  conference,  but  the 
fact  that  only  one-third  of  the  big  money 
bills  have  been  sent  to  the  President  S'j 
months  after  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
Is  In  Itself  evidence  of  shocking  mismanage- 
ment. 

Even  more  alarming  Is  the  outlook  for  the 
two  bills  by  "Which  this  Congress  will  be 
known  in  history.  Sponsors  of  the  tax-reduc- 
tion bill  appear  to  have  reconciled  them- 
selves to  the  probability  that  no  vote  on  It 
will  be  taken  In  the  Senate  this  year.  And 
the  civil  rights  bill,  which  has  not  yet  passed 
the  House,  appears  to  be  moving  toward 
an  inglorious  yearend  filibuster  In  the  Senate,  i 

The  chief  cause  of  this  malfunctioning  on 
Capitol  Hill  must  be  apparent  to  the  most 
casual  observer.  The  executive  branch  has 
a  legislative  program,  but  the  legislative 
branch  has  no  orderly  procedure  for  getting  it 
enacted.  There  Is  no  legislative  agenda  be- 
cause neither  House  has  enough  centralized 
leadership  to  provide  one.  Power  and  leader- 
ship are  recklessly  dispersed  among  commit- 
tee chairmen,  many  of  whom  are  more  Inter- 
ested in  thwarting  legislation  than  in 
promoting   it. 

The  President  urged  prompt  action  on  his 
proposed  tax  cut  more  than  10  months  ago. 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee,  under  the  i 
sway  of  Its  hostile  chairman.  Senator  Harkt 
Btro,  has  not  yet  begun  Its  hearings.  This 
Is  not  responsive  pollcjmiaking  but  misuse 
of  a  horse-and-buggy  system  to  sabotage  na- 
tional leadership  that  is  seeking  to  stimulate 
the  national  economy. 

Congress  Itself  Is  thus  rapidly  becoming 
the  most  troublesome  Issue  on  the  national 
horizon.  It  Is  making  a  mockery  of  rep- 
resentative government  in  the  nuelear  age. 
The  little  tyrants  who  preside  over  the  slow- 
down are  unintentionally  telling  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  they  cannot  achieve  their 
objectives  under  the  present  system. 

The  time  for  a  showdown  Is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching. We  doubt  that  It  will  be  possible 
to  restore  Congress  as  an  efficient  and  re- 
sponsible policymaking  body  in  this  dynamic 
age  without  a  major  operation.  Legislators 
are  always  loath  to  face  such  a  necessity,  but 
when  It  has  come  to  a  choice  between  new 
methods  and  national  stagnation  for  want 
of  governmental  machinery  that  can  func- 
tion, the  country  has  seldom  hesitated  in 
the  past. 


viously  entered,  until  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day, October  16,  1963,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tl  KSDAY,  OCTOUKR  15,  1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
'The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

I  Thessalonians  3:  12:  The  Lord  make 
you  to  increase  arid  abound  in  love  to- 
ward all  men. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  who  art  the 
source  and  sanction  of  our  noblest  ef- 
forts and  endeavors,  may  we  begin  this 
new  day  with  the  supreme  desire  and 
determination  to  build  a  more  fraternal 
social  order. 

Grant  that  we  may  cultivate  a  sacred 
regard  and  reverent  concern  for  the 
moral  and  spiritual  capacities  with  which 
the  members  of  the  human  family  have 
been  created  and  endowed. 

May  we  understand  and  be  willing 
to  acknowledge  that  humanity  cannot 
be  lifted  to  a  loftier  degree  of  character 
and  conduct  unless  it  becomes  inspired 
by  the  principles  of  the  fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The    Journal    of    the    proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  imme- 
diately after  the  legislative  business  of 
today  a  speech  delivered  on  the  floor 
yesterday  but  inadvertently  left  out  of 
the  Record  last  night. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RECESS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  able  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Humphrey]  has  decided  not 
to  speak  tonight.  Therefore,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  entered, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow.  | 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;   and   (at  i 
6  o'clock  and  58  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess,  under  the  order  pre-  ! 


CRIME  IN  THE  CITY  OP 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  imagine 
the  American  people,  particularly  those 
who  live  in  Washington,  are  wondering 
what  has  happened  to  our  court  system 
here.  There  were  three  criminals  who 
were  convicted  of  many  crimes,  as  I  un- 
derstand from  the  newspapers,  and  sent 
to  prison,  and  because  of  a  transfer  to  a 
Federal  prison  due  to  their  actions  in  the 
local  prison  a  judge  has  released  them  to 
go  out  on  the  community  and  continue 
their  robbing,  mugging,  and  raping  of 
the  people  of  Washington,  D.C. 

If  that  is  any  indication  of  the  system 
of  justice  in  this  city,  God  help  us  all 
over  the  Nation. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman 
asks  what  has  happened  to  the  judicial 
system  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  city  of  Washington.  Oh  yesterday, 
if  my  memory-serves  me  correctly,  we 
passed  a  bill  here  wrtScrease  their  retire- 
ment pay,  of  such  mdges,  although  they 
have  paid  nothing  K^  the-fund  toward 
their  own  retiremenl^Sd^that  seemingly 
is  the  reward  for  son^  of  these  peculiar 
decisions  we  have  be^  getting  out  of  the 
local  courts  recent^  in  connection  with 
criminal  activities  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  understand  that,  and 
I  voted  against  that  bill  yesterday  for 
the  reason  they  did  not  deserve  any  con- 
sideration. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  calendar. 


OUTLET  STORES.  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2300) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Outlet  Stores,  Inc. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  AND  MRS.  ABEL  GORFAIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2706) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Abel 
Gorfain. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  be  allowed  to  sit 
for  hearings  this  tifternoon  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  f  i-om  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  WAVERLY  WATSON.  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2728) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Waverly  Watson, 
Jr. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  F.  MacPHAIL 
The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  5145) 
for  the  relief  of  John  P.  MacPhail,  lieu- 
tenant, U.S.  Navy. 


1963 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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HANS-DIETER  SIEMONEIT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1277) 
for  the  relief  of  Hans-IMeter  Siemoneit. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BAY  KOW  JUNG 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1273) 
for  the  relief  of  Bay  Kow  Jung. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Bay  Kow  Jung  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Up- 
on the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to 
such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper 
quoU -control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  Is  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  ANNIE  ZAMBELLI  STILETTO 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1566) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Annie  Zambelli 
Stiletto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  end  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  Mrs.  Annie 
Zambelli  Stiletto,  who  lost  United  States 
citizenship  under  the  provisions  of  section 
401(e)  of  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940,  may 
be  naturalized  by  taking  prior  to  one  year 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  before 
any  court  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of 
section  310  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  or  before  any  diplomatic  or  con- 
sular officer  of  the  United  States  abroad, 
the  oaths  prescribed  by  section  337  of  the 
said  Act.  From  and  after  naturalization  un- 
der this  Act,  the  said  Mrs.  Annie  Zambelli 

Stiletto  shall  have  the  same  citizenship 
8  -atus  as  that  which  existed  Immediately 
prior  to  Its  loss. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  lines  4  and  5,  strike  out  "sec- 
tion 401(e)  of  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940. 
and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
•section  349(a)(6)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CHANG   SHENG    (AI£0    KNOWN   AS 
RAFAEL  CHANG  SING) 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  3908) 
for  the  relief  of  Chang  Sheng  (also 
known  as  Rafael  Chang  Sing) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Inmilgratlon  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Chang  Sheng  (also  known  as 
Rafael  Chang  Sing)  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Up- 
on the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to 
such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  Is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That, 
the  Attorney  General  U  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  cancel  any  outstanding  orders  and 
warrants  of  deportation,  warrants  of  arrest, 
and  bond,  which  may  have  Issued  In  the  case 
of  Jeung  Sing,  also  known  as  Chang  Sheng 
and  Rafael  Chang  Sing.  Prom  and  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  said 
Jeung  Sing  sliall  not  again  be  subject  to 
deportation  by  reason  of  the  same  facts  upon 
which  such  deportation  proceedings  were 
commenced  or  any  such  warrants  and  orders 
have  issued." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
'A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jeung  Sing,  also 
known  as  Chang  Sheng  and  Rafael 
Chang  Sing." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^^^ 

GENEROSO   BUCCI  CAMMISA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6316) 
for  the  relief  of  Generoso  Bucci 
Cammisa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Generoeo  Buocl  Cammisa  may 
be  classified  as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (P)  of  the  Act. 
upon  approval  of  a  petition  fUed  In  his  b^alf 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Cammisa,  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section 
205(b)  ot  the  Act,  subject  to  all  the  condi- 
tions in  that  section  relaUng  to  eligible 
orphans. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  "ITiat.  for 
the  piuposes  of  tii«  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Chlng  Helng  Yen  and  Chlng 
Chlao  Hoang  Yen  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  foe  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fees. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  aliens  as  provided  for  In  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  State  atiall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota  control  officer  to  deduct  two 
numbers  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  Is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "That, 
the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  cancel  any  outstanding  orders  and 
warrants  of  deportation,  warrants  of  arrest, 
and  bond,  which  may  have  Issued  In  the 
cases  of  Chlng  Helng  Yen  and  Chlng  Chlao 
Hoang  Yen.  Prom  and  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  said  Chlng  Helng 
Yen  and  Chlng  Chlao  Hoang  Yen  shall  not 
again  be  subject  to  deportation  by  reason 
of  the  same  facts  upon  which  such  deporta- 
tion proceedings  were  commenced  or  any 
such  warrants  and  orders  have  Issued." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CHING  HEINQ  YEN  AND  CHING 
CHIAO   HOANG  YEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  1495) 
for  the  relief  of  Ching  Heing  Yen  and 
Ching  Chlao  Hoang  Yen. 


MARIANO    CARRESE    AND    VINCEN- 
ZINA  CIAVATTINI  RESTUCXJIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6038) 
for  the  relief  of  Mariano  Carrese  and 
Vincenzina  Ciavattini  Restuccia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Mar- 
iano Carrese.  who  lost  United  States  citizen- 
ship under  the  provisions  of  section  401-E 
of  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940.  may  be 
naturalized  by  taking  prior  to  one  year  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  before  any 
court  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  section 
310  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
or  before  any  dlplomaUc  or  consular  officer 
of  the  United  States  abroad,  the  oaths  pre- 
scribed by  section  337  of  the  said  Act.  From 
and  after  naturalization  under  thU  Act,  the 
said  Mariano  Carrese  shall  have  the  same 
citizenship  status  as  that  which  existed  im- 
mediately prior  to  Its  loss. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  line  3.  after  the  name  "Mariano 
Carrese"  Insert  the  following:  "and  Vincen- 
zina Ciavattini  Restuccia". 

On  page  1,  line  4.  strike  out  "section  401- 
E"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof   "section   401 

On  page  1.  line  11.  after  the  name  Mari- 
ano Carrese"  Insert  the  following:  "and  the 
said  Vincenzina  Ciavattini  Restuccia". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 
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The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mariano  Carrese 
and  ViJicenzina  Ciavattlnl  Restuceia." 

A  Dvotion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


DR.  JAMES   T.   MADDUX 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1201)  for 
the  relief  of  E>r.  James  T.  Maddux. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WTTTJJAM  RADKOVICH  CO..  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4076) 
for  the  relief  of  William  Radkovich  Co., 
Inc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  tht  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
Ajnerica  in  Confess  assembled.  That  Juris- 
diction be.  and  the  same  ie  hereby,  conferred 
upon  the  United  Statee  Court  of  Claims  to 
hear,  determine,  and  render  Judgment  upon 
the  claims  of  William  Radkovich  Company, 
Incorporated,  arising  under  contracts  with 
the  United  States  for  the  construction  of 
various  structures,  said  contracts  being 
numbered  W-O*-36»-«ig-203e  and  W-04- 
353-enc-a060.  against  the  United  States  for 
the  difference  between  the  reasonable  value 
of  said  structures  as  of  the  time  of  the  com- 
pletion of  such  contracts  and  the  amount 
paid  to  said  company  for  such  structures, 
said  recovery  to  be  permitted  only  In  the 
erent  that  It  shall  be  established  that  the 
actual  cost  to  the  aald  William  Radkovich 
Company,  Incorporated,  of  erecting  such 
structures  exceeded  the  reasonable  value  of 
such  structures,  such  judgment  to  be  en- 
tered not  withstanding  any  limitations  Im- 
posed by  law  upon  Government  representa- 
tives whose  responslbUity  It  was  to  let  the 
aforementioned  contracts  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  technical  provisions  of  said  contracts 
with  respect  to  payment  thereunder:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  8\ilt  herein  authorized  shall 
be  instituted  within  six  months  from  the 
date  of  the  approval  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert:  "That  jurisdiction  Is  hereby  conferred 
upon  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  to 
hear,  determine,  and  render  judgment  upon 
the  claims  of  William  Radkovich  Company. 
Incorporated,  arising  out  of  contracts  num- 
bered W-04-353-eng-aO36  and  W-04-353- 
eng-3050,  against  the  United  States  for  the 
reasonable  value,  computed  as  of  the  time 
when  made,  of  any  reasonable  and  necessary 
changes  and  Increeaes  beyond  the  terms  of 
said  contracts  made  at  the  direction  of  the 
contracting  officer  and  also  including  any 
additional  or  Increased  costs  Incident  to 
delays  and  difficulties  encountered  due  to 
unusual  construction  problems  and  unusual 
weather  conditions,  for  which  the  said  Wil- 
liam Radkovich  Company,  Incorporated,  was 
not  compensated  because  of  the  provisions 
of  section  12  of  the  Military  Appropriation 
Act,  1947  (60  Stat.  566).  which  precluded 
pa3rment  of  more  than  $7,500  per  vmit  for  the 
construction  of  temporary  family  quarters: 
Provided,  That  the  suit  herein  authorized 
shall  be  instituted  within  six  months  from 
the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CWO  JAMES  A.  McQUAIO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJR.  4681) 
for  the  relief  of  CWO  James  A.  McQuaig. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  James 
A.  McQualg.  chief  warrant  officer.  W-2. 
United  States  Army  (W2205393).  of  Atlantic 
Beach,  Florida.  Is  relieved  of  liability  to  the 
United  states  in  the  amount  of  •901.80.  rep- 
resenting an  erroneous  payment  of  per  diem 
between  May  1.  1954,  and  Augxist  22,  1954. 
both  dates  Inclusive,  while  he  was  stationed 
at  Camp  North  Koga,  Honshu,  Japan.  In  the 
audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any 
certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  credit  shall  be  given  for  amounts  for 
which  liability  is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  said  Chief  Warrant  Of- 
ficer James  A.  McQualg  an  amount  equal  to 
the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid  by  him,  or 
withheld  from  sums  otherwise  due  htm.  In 
complete  or  partial  satisfaction  of  the  liabil- 
ity to  the  United  States  specified  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act:  ProtHded,  That  no  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  In  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney 
on  account  of  serrtces  rendered  In  connec- 
tion with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be 
unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  gfuUty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  11,  strike  "In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CHESTER  A.  BROTHERS  AND  ANNA 
BROTHERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1851) 
for  the  relief  of  Chester  A.  Brothers  and 
Anna  Brothers,  his  wife. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Chester 
A.  Brothers  and  Anna  Brothers,  his  wife,  of 
Pueblo,  Colorado,  are  hereby  relieved  of  11a- 
bUity  to  the  United  States  for  Interest  on 
Income  taxes  imposed  upon  them  pxirsuant 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  the 
calendar  years  1955  and  1966. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


BOREN   CLAY  PRODUCTS   CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  4766) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Boren  Clay  Products 
Co. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  law  or  rule  of  law 
and  notwithstanding  any  election  made  un- 
der the  Act  of  September  29.  1961  (75  Stat. 
674:  Public  Law  87-312),  for  purposes  of 
applying  section  613(c)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (and  corresponding  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1939)  to  the  Boren  Clay  Products  Company, 
Pleasant  Garden.  North  Carolina,  for  taxable 
years  beginning  before  December  14,  1956,  in 
the  case  of  brick  and  tile  clay,  fire  clay,  or 
shale  used  by  such  company  In  the  manu- 
facture of  building  or  paving  brick,  drainage 
and  roofing  tile,  sewer  pipe,  flower  pots,  apd 
kindred  products,  the  terms  "gross  Income 
from  mining"  and  "ordinary  treatment  proc- 
esses normally  applied  by  mine  owners  or 
operators  in  order  to  obtain  the  commer- 
cially marketable  mineral  product  or  prod- 
ucts" shall  be  treated  as  having  a  meaning 
consistent  with  the  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit In  United  States  against  Cherokee  Brick 
and  Tile  Company  (1955)  (218  P.  2d  424)  and 
United  States  against  Merry  Brothers  Brick 
and  Tile  Company  (1957)  (242  P.  2d  708) 
(certiorari  denied.  355  U.S.  824) . 

Sec.  2.  The  election  made  by  the  Boren 
Clay  Products  Company,  Pleasant  Garden, 
North  Carolina,  under  subsection  (c)  of  the 
Act  of  September  26,  1961  (76  Stat.  674,  Pub- 
lic Law  87-312),  shall,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  such  Act, 
not  be  effective  for  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning before  December  14.  1956. 

Sec.  3.  If  credit  or  refund  of  any  overpay- 
ment of  tax  resulting  from  the  application 
of  the  first  section  of  this  Act  Is  prevented, 
at  any  time  on  or  before  the  expiration  of 
one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  by  the  operation  of  any  law  or  rule 
of  law,  such  credit  or  refund  of  such  over- 
payment may,  nevertheless,  be  allowed  or 
made  If  claim  therefor  Is  filed  on  or  before 
the  expiration  of  such  one-year  period. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


BRYCE  A.  SMITH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6182) 
for  the  relief  of  Bryce  A.  Smith. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CAPT.  OTIS  R.  BOWLES 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HH.  6477) 
for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Otis  R.  Bowles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Cap- 
tain Otis  R.  Bowles,  Army  of  the  United 
States,  retired,  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  is  relieved 
of  liabiUty  to  the  United  States  in  the 
amount  of  $6,933.34,  representing  the  com- 
pensation received  by  him  from  June  20, 
1960,  to  December  15.  1961,  and  from  Janu- 
ary 29,  1962,  to  May  18,  1962,  while  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  the  Army  In 
violation  of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1894  (5  U.S.C. 
62) .  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  ac- 
counta  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer 
of  the  United  States,  credit  shall  be  given  for 
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amounta  for  which  liability  is  relieved  by  this 

Act 

B«c.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasriry  Ifl 
hereby  authorieed  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasiur  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  said  Captain  Otis  R. 
Bowles  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of 
the  amounta  paid  by  him,  or  withheld  from 
sums  otherwise  due  him,  in  complete  or  par- 
tial satisfaction  of  the  UabUlty  to  the  United 
States  specified  In  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  deUvered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  lines  10  and  11,  strike  "in  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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EDWARD  J.  MAURUS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8222) 
for  the  relief  of  Edward  J.  Maurus. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  Edward  J.  Maurus,  former  disbursing 
officer  of  the  United  States  Navy,  the  amount 
Qf  $170.72.  This  amount  representa  money 
paid  from  his  personal  funds  to  liquidate 
deficiencies  Incurred  In  his  accounte,  which 
deficiencies  did  not  result  from  bad  faith 
or  lack  of  due  care  on  his  part. 

Sec.  a.  The  relief  herein  authorized  shall 
not  bar  recovery  from  the  payees  or  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  amounta  Improperly  received 
by  them. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  ANNETTE  M.  RASOR  AND  DR. 
ROBERT  W.  RASOR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8280) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Annette  M.  Rasor 
and  Dr.  Robert  W.  Rasor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  hereby  finds  that,  on  September  14, 
1962  while  Mrs.  Annetta  M.  Rasor  and  her 
husband.  Doctor  Robert  W.  Rasor,  were  oc- 
cupying quarters  assigned  to  him  as  medical 
officer  m  charge  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
hospital  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  Mrs.  Rasor, 
without  any  fault  on  her  part,  sustained 
severe  Injuries  causing  permanent  and  total 
disability  (Including  paralysis  of  her  arms, 
legs,  and  various  organs)  when  shot  In  the 
neck  by  a  psychotic  former  patient  of  the 


hospital,  following  a  course  of  eventa  which 
commenced  when  the  assaUant  In  a  threat- 
ening and  Irrational  manner  demanded  to 
see  a  former  medical  officer  In  charge  of  the 
hospital,  whom  he  believed  to  be  occupying 
such  quarters;  and  further  finds  that  the 
shooting  occurred  because,  in  the  deranged 
mind  of  the  assailant,  the  Rasors  were  iden- 
tified with  the  hospital  administration  and 
the  authority  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  appropriations  available  to  the 
Public   Health    Service   for   furnishing   hos- 
pitalization and  medical  care  for  dependents 
of  commissioned  officers  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  shall  be  available,  in  accordance  with 
thU   section,    to   pay   for    medical    services, 
appliances,  and  supplies  on  account  of  the 
injuries  sustained  by  Mrs.  Annetta  M.  Rasor 
on  September  14,  1962,  or  the  disability  aris- 
ing as  the  result  of  such  injuries.     Insofar 
as  practicable,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected   to    provide    such    medical    services, 
appliances,  and  supplies  in  the  facilities  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  or  otherwise.  In- 
cluding appropriate   arrangementa  for  pro- 
curement thereof.     Doctor  Robert  W.  Rasor 
or  Mrs.  Rasor  shall,  further,  be  entitled  to 
reimbursement,    from    such    appropriations, 
for  any  expenses  for  medical  services,  appli- 
ances, and  supplies  heretofore  or  hereaftar 
Incurred  by  either  of  them  (and  not  provided 
by  the  Public  Health  Service)  on  account  of 
such  injuries  or  dlsablUty,  If  found  neces- 
sary  and  reasonable  by  the  Surgeon  General. 
As  used  In  this  Act,  the  tarm  "medical  serv- 
ices, appliances,  and  supplies"  Includes,  but 
is  not  limited  to,  medical  and  svu-glcal  serv- 
ices, drugs  and  devices  as  defined  by  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  physical 
therapy   and  rehabilitation  services,   hospi- 
talization, prlvata  duty  nursing   (Including 
practical  nursing) ,  nursing  home  care,  trans- 
portation of  Mrs.  Rasor  between  hospitals  or 
between  hospital  and  home  by  such  mode  of 
transportation    (including   ambulance  serv- 
ice)   as    may    be    medically    Indicated,    and 
transportation  of  physicians  and  other  med- 
ical personnel  for  purposes  of  examining  and 
treating  Mrs.  Rasor. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Doctor  Robert  W.  Rasor  the  sum 
of  $750  for  the  period  prior  to  July  1,  1963, 
and  thereafter,  so  long  as  Mrs.  Annette  M. 
Rasor  shall  live,  a  monthly  payment,  to  be 
paid  In  advance,  which  the  Surgeon  General 
finds  reasonably  necessary  for  employing  a 
housekeeper  and  for  other  household  ex- 
penses (except  expenses  for  medical  services, 
appliances,  and  supplies)  attributable  to  her 
Incapacity  and  her  care  at  home:  Provided, 
That  the  total  of  such  paymente  shall  not, 
in  any  year,  exceed  $8,000:  Proruted  further. 
That,  if  Doctor  Rasor  predeceases  her,  such 
monthly  paymente  shall  thereafter  be  made 
to  Mrs.  Rasor  or,  for  her  use  and  benefit,  to 
such  other  person  as  the  Surgeon  General 
may  designate,  so  long  as  she  is  cared  for  at 
home.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
likewise,  upon  her  death,  pay  the  funeral 
and  burial  expenses  of  Mrs.  Rasor  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $800  If  the  Surgeon 
General  finds  that  her  death  was  causally 
related  to  the  injuries  sustained  as  a  result 
of  the  shooting  on  September  14,  1962. 

Sec.  4.  The  Surgeon  General  is  authorized 
to  delegate  any  of  his  functions  under  this 
Act  to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Public 
Health  Service. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WARREN  A.  JEFPERS  AND 
FRANCIS  H.  I.ETK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8470) 
for  the  relief  of  Warren  A.  Jeffers  and 
Francis  H.  Leik. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treastu-y  Is  authorised  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Warren  A.  Jeffers,  256  Eighteenth  Avenue 
South,  South  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota,  the 
sum  of  $218.45,  and  to  Francis  H.  Lelk,  of 
5704  Wentworth  Avenue  South,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  the  sum  of  $255.90.  The  payment 
of  such  sums  shall  be  In  full  settlement  of  all 
claims  of  the  said  Warren  A.  Jeffers  and 
Francis  H.  Lelk  against  the  United  States 
growing  out  of  the  accident  of  March  2, 
1963,  at  Missoula,  Montana,  in  which  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  Beechcraft  N136,  piloted 
by  Warren  A.  Jeffers  and  copiloted  by  Francis 
H.  Lelk,  was  destroyed  by  fire:  Provided,  That 
no  part  of  the  money  appropriated  In  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GEORGE  CROKOS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  838)  for 
the  relief  of  George  Crokos. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  th^ 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  George  Crokos  may  be  classi- 
fied as  an  eUgible  orphan  wltiiln  the  mean- 
ing of  section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  the  said  Act 
and  a  petition  may  be  filed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stelianos  Crokos,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  in  behalf  of  the  said  George  Crokos 
pursuant  to  section  206(b)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  subject  to  all  the 
conditions  In  that  section  relating  to  eligible 
orphans. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


TIM  L.  YEN 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  3,  line  23:  Strike  "$8,000"  and  insert 
"$6,000". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1313)  for 
the  relief  of  Tim  L.  Yen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  biU.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enatted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tha*.  tor 
the  purposes  of  secUons  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
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Tim  L.  Yen  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  the  natural-bom  alien  minor  cbild  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  Y.  Ten,  eltteene  of  the 
United  States:  Provided,  TiMt  the  natural 
parents  of  the  said  Tim  L.  Tea  shall  not. 
by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Im- 
mlgratloa  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ELFRIEDE  UNTERHOLZER  SHARBLE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1174) 
for  the  relief  of  Elfriede  Unterholzer 
Sharble. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  bjf  ths  Senate  and  Uoxiae  of 
Repreaentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
wlthstanrilng  the  provision  of  section  212 (a) 
(9)  and  (12)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Elfriede  Unterholzer  Sharble 
may  be  issued  a  visa  smd  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  If  she 
is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  under 
the  provlaloDs  of  that  Act:  Provided,  That 
this  exemption  shall  apply  only  to  a  ground 
for  exclusion  of  which  the  Department  of 
State  or  the  Department  of  Justice  had 
knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

The  bffl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  rec(»i- 
slder  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MARIA  MERGHETTI   (MOTHER 
BENEDBTTA) 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1289) 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  Merghettl  (Mother 
Benedetta) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Maria  Merghettl  (Mother  Ben- 
edetta) shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon 
Flymen  t  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  siKh 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper 
quota  control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  stich  quota  Is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That,  for  the  purposes  of  sections  101(a) 
(37)  (B>  and  345  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  Maria  Merghettl  (Mother 
Benedetta)  and  Annunziata  Colombo 
(Mother  Cherublna),  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  returning  resident  aliens." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bin  wag  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Merghettl 


(Mother    Benedetta)    and    Annunziata 
Colombo  (Mother  Cherublna) ." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.  ■> 


PASQUALE  MARRELLA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1432) 
for  the  relief  of  Pasquale  Marrella. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rejtresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  312(a) 
( 1 )  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Paaquale  Marrella  may  be  Issued  a  visa  and 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  if  be  is  found  to  be  otherwise  ad- 
missible under  the  provisions  of  such  Act: 
Provided,  That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond 
or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  Attorney 
Oeneral.  be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 213  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act:  Provided  further.  That  this  exemption 
shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion 
of  which  the  Department  of  State  or  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
£md  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
1  consider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ZOLTAN  FRIEDMANN 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  2305) 
for  the  relief  of  Zoltan  Prledmann. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212(a) 
(19)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Zoltan  Frledmann  may  be  Issued  a  visa  and 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  If  he  Is  found  to  be  otherwise  ad- 
missible under  the  provisions  of  that  Act: 
Provided,  That  this  exemption  shall  apply 
only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the 
Department  of  State  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  restd  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  MARGARITA  M.  RESPICIO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2799) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Margarita  M.  Res- 
;  picio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
:  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Mrs.  Margarita  M.  Resplclo  shall  be  held 
:  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  pemaanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
nvmiber  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
Arst  year  that  such  quota  Is  available. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That, 
the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  cancrt  any  outstanding  orders  and 
warrants  of  deportation,  vrarrants  of  arrest, 
and  bond,  which  may  have  Issiied  In  the  case 
of  Mrs.  Margarita  M.  Resplclo.  From  and 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  said  Mrs.  Margarita  M.  Resplclo  shall  not 
again  be  subject  to  deportation  by  reason  of 
the  same  facts  upon  which  such  deportation 
proceedings  were  conunenced  or  any  such 
warrants  and  orders  have  issued." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  ptissed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ANGELIKI  DEVARIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4507) 
for  the  relief  of  Angeliki  Devaris. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Angellld  Devarts  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  ntmiber  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  Is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That,  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  orders 
and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants  of 
arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  issued  in 
the  case  of  Angellkl  Devaris.  From  and  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
said  Angeliki  Devaris  shall  not  again  be  sub- 
ject to  deportation  by  reason  of  the  same 
facts  upon  which  such  deportation  proceed- 
ings were  commenced  or  any  such  warrants 
and  orders  have  issued." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ELIZABETH  MARY  MARTIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4760) 
for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth  Mary  Martin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprefentatit>es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212 
(a)(3)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Elizabeth  Mary  Martin  may  be  Issued 
a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  If  she  Is  found  to 
be  otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions 
of  that  Act:    Provided,  That  this  exemption 
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shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion 
of  which  the  Department  of  State  or  the 
Department  of  Justice  had  knowledge  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  Act:  Provided  fur- 
ther That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or  un- 
dertaking, approved  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  section 
213  of  the  said  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  DENISE  JEAIINE  ESCOBAR 
(NEE  ARNOUX) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJR.  5453) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Denise  Jeanne  Es- 
cobar (nee  Amoux) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Mrs.  Denise  Jeanne  Escobar  (nee 
Arnoux)  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act.  tb»  Secretary  of  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quoU  control  officer 
to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quote  is 
available. 

-  With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  ♦*That. 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Mrs.  Denise  Jeanne  Escobar 
(nee  Arnoux)  shall  he  deemed  to  be  charge- 
able to  the  quota  for  France." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  INORID  GUDRUN   SCHRODER 
BROWN 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  iiLR.  7268) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ingrid  Gudnm 
Schroder  Brown. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  Private  Calendar  be  dis- 
pensed with  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GRANTING  TRAVEL  AUTHORITY  TO 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  IN- 
SULAR AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BOLLING.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
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up  House  Resolution  540  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  Tliat,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
vlons  of  H.  Res.  79,  Eighty-eighth  Congress, 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Is  hereby  authorized  to  send  four  of  Its 
members  and  one  of  Its  employees  to  Rome 
and  Larderello,  Italy,  and  Reykjavik.  Ice- 
land, to  Investigate  and  study  the  develop- 
ment of  geothermal  steam  resources  In  Italy 
and  Iceland.  Participation  by  members  and 
the  staff  assistant  In  such  studies  and  In- 
vestigations, as  herein  authorized,  shall  oc- 
cur in  conjunction  with  authorized  travel 
to  Geneva,  Switzerland,  for  International 
meetings  concerned  with  tungsten  and  lead 
and  zinc,  and  the  duration  of  the  trip  com- 
mencing on  October  I,  1963,  shall  not  exceed 
thirty  days. 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the 
United  States  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  committee  and  lU  employee  engaged  In 
carrying  out  their  official  duties  under  sec- 
tion 190(d)  of  title  2.  United  States  Code: 
Provided  (1)  That  no  member  or  employee 
of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend 
local  ciurencles  or  appropriated  ftmds  for 
subsistence  in  an  tonount  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  per  diem  rates  approved  for  over- 
sea travel  as  set  forth  in  the  Standardized 
Government  Travel  Regulations,  as  revised 
and  amended  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
or  for  payment  of  actual,  reasonable  trans- 
portation costs,  actual  food  and  lodging  ex- 
penses; (2)  that  no  member  or  employee  of 
said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend  an 
amount  for  transportation  In  excess  of  ac- 
tual transportation  costs;  (3)  no  appropri- 
ated fund  shall  be  expended  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  expenses  of  members  of  said 
committee  or  Its  employees  In  any  country 
where  counterpart  funds  are  available  for 
this  pvirpose. 

Each  member  or  employee  of  the  commit- 
tee expending  such  foreign  currencies  shall 
report  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  the 
amounts  and  dollar  eqiilvalent  value  of  each 
such  foreign  currency  expended  for  actual 
transportation  costs,  for  actual  food  and 
lodging  expenses,  and  for  i>er  diem  allow- 
ances and  such  report  shall  Include  proper 
documentation  for  each  such  expenditure, 
and  by  dates  the  length  of  time  spent  in 
each  foreign  country.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  report  the  statement  of  a  per  diem  al- 
lowance shall  be  considered  a  eufflclent 
itemlaatlon  of  any  expenditures  made  from 
such  allowance.  If  transportation  waa  fur- 
nished by  a  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  the  cost  of 
such  transportation  shall  be  Included  In 
such  report  at  the  value  assigned  It  Ijy  such 
department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality.  All 
such  individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the 
chairman  with  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration and  shall  be  open  to  public  In- 
spection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  BollingI  is  recognized  for 
1  hour.  „  ^. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  Field  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Could  the  gentleman 
help  me  out  on  the  definition  of  geo- 
thermal steam?  Is  this  what  they  use 
in  baths  In  Iceland?  Just  what  is  geo- 
thermal steam? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  am  happy  to  teli 
the  gentleman  there  is  a  person  on  the 
floor  who  can  answer  that  question.    I 
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yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  AspiNAiJ-]  to  answer  that  question. 
Mr.     ASPINALL.     Thank     you     Tery 
much. 

Geothermal  steam,  of  course,  is  steam 
that  comes  out  from  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  or  globe,  the  word  "geo" 
meaning  earth  or  the  area  of  the  globe 
itself.  In  some  places  such  steam  has 
been  put  to  work  as  an  energy  producer, 
producing  electricity.  We  have  bills  be- 
fore this  Congress  which  would  request 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  to  go  into  this  matter  and  study 
it  to  see  whether  or  not  in  this  great  pub- 
lic land  area  of  ours  we  have  a  natural 
resource  which  is  worth  further  consid- 
eration and  development. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explicit  explanation  of  the  mean- 
ing of  geothermal  steam. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith]  and  pending  that 
such  time  to  myself  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  controversy 
over  this  resolution  and  therefore  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  use. 

Mr.  SPEAKER,  I  join  In  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Boll- 
ingI. This  resolution  is  in  keeping  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  which  the 
Committee  on  Rules  asked  the  House 
to  adopt  earlier  this  year.  There  are 
involved  four  Members  and  one  employee 
who  are  in  Europe  at  the  present  time 
and  who  wish  to  make  these  two  stops 
on  their  way  home,  for  the  purpose  men- 
tioned in  the  resolution. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  AspiNALL]  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, would  never  ask  for  anything 
that  would  be  out  of  order  In  smy  way 
in  connection  with  travel  authority.  I 
stand  on  that  statement,  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  very  firmly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
resolution  and  I  urge  its  Immediate 
adoption. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspimall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcoro. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  540  provides  authority  at 
minimum  expense  to  permit  a  special 
Subcommittee  on  Mines  and  Mining  of 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee to  investigate  and  study  essential 
matters  bearing  upon  legislatioo  now 
under  consideration. 

First,  let  me  say  that  the  Secretary  of 
State,  in  a  letter  to  ttie  Speaker,  Invited 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  desig- 
nate four  Members  and  one  staff  aaeist- 
ant  to  participate  with  the  US.  delega- 
tion in  meetings  of  the  Intemattonal 
Lead-Zinc  St»dy  Growp  in  Geiiev*.    In 
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addition,  the  Secretary  of  State  will  ac- 
credit the  designated  Members  to  par- 
ticipate in  international  meetings  on 
tungsten  that  will  be  held  in  Geneva  on 
October  28  and  29  preceding  the  lead- 
zinc  meetinsrs.  | 

I  am  pleased.  Mr.  Speaker,  that,  be- 
cause these  meetings  pertaining  to  min- 
erals are  of  great  concern  to  the  Coni- 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairis. 
you  have  designated  four  members  ©f 
our  committee  and  the  committee's  staff 
consultant  on  mines  and  mining  matters 
to  represent  this  body  at  the  Oene\|a 
meetings.  Hoxise  Resolution  540  pro- 
poses, in  order  to  obtain  the  maximu<n 
benefit  from  the  money  to  be  expended 
on  this  trip,  to  permit  the  group,  inci- 
dental to  its  travel  to  Geneva,  to  stop  ip 
Italy  en  route  and  in  Ireland  on  the  re- 
turn trip  to  examine  into  procedures  uti- 
lized in  those  countries  for  the  develop- 
ment and  disposition  of  geothermil 
steam  resources — a  problem  now  being 
studied  by  the  Mines  and  Mining  Sub- 
committee as  it  relates  to  the  public  lanqs 
of  the  United  States. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  no  pub- 
lic land  areas  producing  geo thermal 
steam  energy.  There  is  one  development 
on  private  lands  in  the  United  Stated. 
However,  there  are  indications  that  this 
phenomenon  exists  in  many  public  land 
areas  throughout  the  West  and  Alaska. 
We  have  been  Informed  that  the  size  qf 
some  fields  is  quite  large,  perhaps  ex|- 
ceeding  that  of  the  most  famous  onf, 
which  is  at  Larderello,  Italy. 

At  the  present  time  the  subcommitte|e 
is  considering  three  bills  that  have  been 
referred  to  us:  HM.  278.  H.R.  1091,  and 
H.R.  7358  offering  varying  proE>osals  fqr 
the  disposition  of  geothermal  steaiii 
from  public  lands.  The  subcommittee 
has  held  initial  hearings  on  th^  bills  and 
heard  various  conflicting  testimony  from 
Government  and  industry  witnesses. 
But  one  thing  everyone  agreed  on  wi 
that  we  could  benefit  from  the  expei 
ence  of  those  foreign  countries  in  whlcj 
the  greatest  progress  has  been  made  ii 
the  development  of  geothermal  energj. 
Two  of  these  countries  are  Italy  and 
Iceland. 

We  have  worked  out,  through  thp 
State  Department,  a  schedule  wherebjr 
It  Is  possible  to  stop  in  Italy  on  the  wsiy 
to  Geneva  and  stop  in  Iceland  on  the 
way  back  to  the  United  States.  House 
Resolution  540  by  its  terms  limits  the 
travel  to  Italy  and  Iceland  to  be  made 
in  conjunction  with  the  travel  to  Geneva 
in  connection  with  the  intematlonai 
meetings  referred  to  a  moment  ago.  The 
consultations  with  the  Government  oflQ* 
dais  in  Italy  and  Iceland  will  be  ex<- 
tremely  helpful  in  consideration  of 
domestic  legislation;  and  inspection  of 
the  geothermal  fields  will  give  Mem* 
bers  background  concerning  the  provl*^ 
sions.  If  any,  that  must  be  made  for  the 
protection  of  areas  designated  for  devel* 
opment. 

I  urge  favorable  consideration  of 
House  Resolution  540. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  re. 
port  the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  a.  line  l,  strike  out  "October  1,"  &nt 
Inaert  "October  23," 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COLLECTION.  REPRODUCTION.  AND 
PUBLICATION  OF  DOCUMENTARY 
SOURCE  MATERIAL  SIGNIFICANT 
TO  THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  538  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJt. 
6237)  to  amend  section  503  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  to  authorize  grants  for 
the  collection,  reproduction,  and  publication 
of  docimientary  source  material  significant 
to  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
should  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  xinder  the 
five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the 
bin  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Evidently  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(RoUNo.  173J 
Abemethy  Dig^i  Healey 

Anderson  Dom  Hubert 

Ashley  Duncan  Henderson 

Avery  Dwyer  Hull 

Bass  Bdmondson         Hutchinson 

Bennett.  Mich.    Ellsworth  Jensen 

Bow  Parbsteln  Jones,  Ala. 

Bray  Pelghan  Karth 

Broomfleld  Plnnegan  Kee 

Buckley  Flno  Kelly 

Cameron  Flynt  Kllbum 

Carey  Pogarty  Knox 

Casey  Prellnghuysen    Kyi 

Cederberg  Pulton,  Pa.  Leslnskl 

Clielf  Puqua  Long,  La. 

Clancy  Olalmo  McDowell 

Clawson,  Del       OoodeU  Macdonald 

Colmer  Grant  MacGregor 

Cooler  Oreen.  Pa.  MaUllard 

CurtU  Hagan.  Oa.  Martin,  Calif. 

Davis,  Tenn.        Ralleck  Martin,  Mass. 

Derwlnskl  Hanna  Monagan 

Derlne  Hansen  Montoya 
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October  15 

Moore 

St.  Onge 

Thompson,  N.J, 

Morris 

Baylor 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Morrison 

Scott 

Tuten 

Moss 

Shelley 

Vanlk 

Murphy.  HI. 

Sheppard 

Van  Pelt 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Short 

Vinson 

NU 

Slbal 

Waggonner 

O'Brien,  HI. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Westland 

Osmers 

Springer 

WhaUey 

Passman 

Stafford 

Whltten 

PUcher 

Stephens 

Wlckersham 

Powell 

Sullivan 

Williams 

Relfel 

Taft 

Wlnstead 

Rivers.  8.C. 

Taylor 

Wyman 

Rostenkowskl 

Teague,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Ryan.  N.Y. 

Thompson.  La 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  314  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH 
AND  MENTAL  RETARDATION 
PLANNING  AMENDMENTS  OP  1963 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  7544)  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  assist 
States  and  communities  In  preventing 
and  combating  mental  retardation 
through  expansion  and  improvement  of 
the  maternal  and  child  health  and  crip- 
pled children's  programs,  through  pro- 
vision of  prenatal,  maternity,  and  infant 
care  for  Individuals  with  conditions  as- 
sociated with  childbearing  which  may 
lead  to  mental  retardation,  and  through 
planning  for  comprehensive  action  to 
combat  mental  retardation,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto  and  concur  In  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  8.  line  24.  strike  out  "agency"  and 
Insert  "agency,  which  may  be  an  interde- 
partmental agency,". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object 
I  reserve  the  right  only  so  that  the  chair- 
man might  make  clear  that  this  Is  a 
technical  amendment.  As  far  as  my 
vmderstanding  goes,  it  is  really  a  con- 
forming amendment  expressing  what  the 
House  intended  the  situation  to  be  when 
we  passed  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  concur 
completely  In  the  statement  of  my  friend 
from  Wisconsin.  It  merely  carries  out 
in  the  statute  what  the  gentleman  and 
I  both  said  was  the  intention  in  connec- 
tion with  the  bill  passing  the  House. 

Also  let  me  say  this,  if  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  will  yield  further  to  me. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  One  section  of  the  bill 
authorizes  a  grant  to  States  on  a  one- 
time basis  for  plaiming  and  other  ac- 
tivities designed  to  strengthen  the  State's 
total  program  for  the  mentally  retarded. 
As  a  matter  of  fiscal  control,  this  section 
includes  a  requirement  that  there  be  a 
single  State  agency  responsible  for  the 
receipt  and  disbursement  of  funds.  As 
I  explamed  when  the  bill  was  debated 


here,  any  type  of  agency  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  designation  for  this  purpose. 
However,  in  a  number  of  States  there  is 
an  interdepartmental  committee  which 
is  presently  responsible  for  coordinating 
mental  retardation  activities  of  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  State  govern- 
ment. These  agencies  apparently  wanted 
to  have  it  made  clear  in  the  statute  itself 
that  they  were  eUgible  recipients  for  the 
grants.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance accordingly,  after  the  words 
"single  State  agency."  added  the  words 
"which  may  be  an  interdepartmental 

agency."  . 

It  has  to  do.  in  other  words,  only  with 
the  quesUon  of  what  agency  it  is  that 
may  receive  funds  for  purposes  of  be- 
ginning this  planning  and  other  activi- 
ties in  connection  with  the  mentally  re- 
tarded program.  As  I  have  indicated 
we  had  said  in  our  bill  a  single  State 
agency,  and  it  is  after  the  words  "single 
State  agency"  that  the  Senate  amend- 
ment adds  "which  may  be  an  interde- 
partmental agency.'  We  said  on  the 
floor  when  the  bill  passed  the  House  that 
the  single  State  agency  meant  that,  any- 
way. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  It  devel- 
ops that  there  are  some  States  that  do 
not  have  a  single  agency  which  has  the 
responsibility  in  this  field. 

Mr.  MILLS.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  But  they 
do  have  an  interdepartmental  committee 
which  has  the  responsibility. 

Mr.  MILI5.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  And  we 
authorize  that  interdepartmental  com- 
mittee also  to  be  the  agency  in  the  State 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Mr.  MILLS.    That  is  right. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  have  permission  to  sit 
this  afternoon  to  hear  the  Attorney 
General. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 
Mr.  WATSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Roll- 
call  No.  172,  on  yesterday,  I  did  not  vote 
because  I  was  downtown  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

COLLECTION,  REPRODUCTION,  AND 
PUBLICATION  OP  DOCUMENTARY 
SOURCE  MATERIAL  SIGNIFICANT 
TO  THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 
Mr.  BOLLING.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

30  minutes  to  the  gentlemaa  from  Ohio 


FMr.  Brown]    and  pending  that  such 
time  to  myself  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  538 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  6237. 
a  bill  to  amend  section  503  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to  authorize 
grants  for  the  collection,  reproduction, 
and  publication  of  documentary  source 
material  significant  to  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  resolution  provides  an  open  rule  with 
2  hours  of  general  debate. 

H.R.  6237  would  authorize  the  expendi- 
ture by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  of  up  to  $500,000  annually  in 
appropriated  funds,  together  with  what- 
ever donated  funds  may  be  available,  to 
make  allocations  and  grants,  based  upon 
the  recommendations  and  advice  of  the 
National  Historical  Publications  Com- 
mission, to  Federal.  State,  and  local 
agencies,  and  nonprofit  organizations 
and  institutions,  for  the  collection  and 
publication  of  documentary  source  ma- 
terial significant  to  the  history  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  one  of  our  distinguished  colleagues 
is  a  member  of  the  National  Historical 
Publications  Commission.  The  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Miller]  is  the 
House  member  on  that  Commission.  The 
representative  froru  the  other  body  is 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  so  the  Con- 
gress finds  itself  represented  on  this 
Commission  which  will  advise  and  rec- 
ommend the  disposition  of  the  funds. 
The  bill  would  authorize  the  National 
Historical  Publications  Commission  to 
establish  special  advisory  committees 
for  purposes  of  consultation  on  Its  vari- 
ous endeavors;  and  it  would  authorize 
the  National  Historical  Publications 
Commission  to  reimburse  members  of 
established  advisory  committees  for 
trLnsportation  costs  and  other  expenses 
on  the  same  basis  as  members  of  the 
Commission. 

The  two  principal  results  of  this  legis- 
lation would  be.  first,  the  actual 
preservation  of  historical  source  mate- 
rial which  might  otherwise  be  lost;  the 
second  result  would  be  to  make  his- 
torical source  material  of  significance  to 
the  history  of  the  United  States  avail- 
able to  colleges  and  universities  and  to 
scholars  £md  students  generally. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  538. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Becker]. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  order. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  ob^tion. 
Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sorry  that  the  majority  leader  is  in  the 
chair,  because  as  one  Member  of  this 
House,  and  speaking  not  for  the  minority 
leader  nor  for  the  minority  but  only  for 
myself  as  an  individual  member  of  the 
minority,  I  am  trying  to  find  out  Just 
what  this  Congress  is  doing;  where  we 
aire  going  and  when  we  are  going  to 
wind  up.    It  Is  my  vmderstanding  that 


the  Government  is  now  operating  under 
continuing  resolutions  that  have  tliree 
factors  involved  in  the  control  of  spend- 
ing by  the  departments  on  the  basis  of 
their  previous  year^  operations.  Here 
we  are  on  October  15,  S^^^  months  after 
the  start  of  this  fiscal  year  and  I  believe 
there  are  eight  or  nine  major  appropria- 
tion bills  that  have  not  yet  been  acted 
upon  by  the  Congress;  and  there  are  au- 
thorization Dills  that  have  not  yet  been 
acted  upon. 

I  am  wondering  about  the  irresponsi- 
bility of  the  Democratic  majority  in  con- 
trol of  Congress  when  here  in  the  middle 
of  October  we  do  not  even  know  what 
the  appropriations  are  going  to  be. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  in  the 
Chair.  I  wish  the  gentleman  could  an- 
swer these  questions.  I  have  one  par- 
ticular case  in  point  on  these  continuing 
resolutions.  The  next  one  which  comes 
up  I  am  going  to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote 
on  it  for  this  reason:  "Hie  foreign  aid 
appropriations  last  year  amounted  to 
approximately  $4  billion.  This  means 
the  aid  program  can,  under  the  contin- 
uing rule  today,  operate  and  spend  and 
commit  $4  billion  of  the  taxpayers' 
money;  whereas,  the  authorization  bill 
that  has  been  passed  by  this  House  but 
not  passed  by  the  other  body,  only  calls 
for  $3.5  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  wind  is  blowing  free  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions will  even  cut  this  $3.5  billion,  and 
I  hope  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  the  aid  program 
operating  on  today?  How  much  are  they 
spending?  Do  we  know?  Does  this 
Congress  know?  Are  we  going  to  be 
committed,  as  we  were  at  Punta  del  E^ste 
to  committing  the  United  States  to  a 
program  of  $20  billion  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program,  without  the  consent 
of  Congress?  I  would  like  to  point  out 
the  fact — and  I  repeat  that  I  am  sorry 
the  majority  leader  Is  not  In  a  position 
to  answer  the  question.  I  wish  somebody 
would — are  we  again  going  to  be  com- 
mitted by  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment to  spending  all  kinds  of  funds 
and  then  find  the  Congress  in  a  position 
where  we  are  going  to  have  to  vote  for 
the  corflmltments  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  .Government? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  high  time 
that  we  as  the  legislative  body — one  of 
the  three  separate  but  equal  branches  of 
this  Government — ^have  something  to  say 
about  what  is  going  on.  I.  as  one  of  the 
minority — speaking  for  myself  alone — 
hope  that  the  majority  leader  at  a  forth- 
coming session,  or  later  today,  will  give 
some  of  the  answers  as  to  why  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  and  the  Democratic- 
controlled  committees  have  let  this  go  on 
month  after  month  until  October  15 
without  bringing  this  legislaticm  onto  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  not  be  voting 
for  continuing  resolutions  unless  there  is 
a  declared  emergency.  And  there  is  no 
emergency. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  majority 
leader  will  answer  some  of  these  ques- 
tions. 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myseU  such  time  aa  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Botxzire]  has  explained. 
House  Resolution  538  makes  in  order 
the  consideration  of  HM.  6237.  a  bUl 
which  would  authorize  for  the  first  time, 
the  payment  of  certain  Federal  grants^^l 
up  to  $500,000  a  year,  and  as  the  bill  is 
written,  for  an  indeterminate  number 
of  years,  for  collecting  materials,  such  as 
records  of  all  kinds,  historical  docu-, 
ments.  and  so  forth,  for  the  purpose  of. 
as  I  imderstand  it,  preserving  history  or 
making  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  House< 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  hear 
the  discussion  which  took  place  in  con- 
nection with  the  hearings  which  were' 
held  on  this  bill  by  the  committee.  I  doj 
know  from  the  reports,  however,  that! 
seemingly  none  of  the  departments  ac-i 
tually  urged  the  enactment  of  this  par^ 
ticular  piece  of  legislation.  But,  inn 
stead,  some  of  the  departments  saidi 
that  they  had  no  objection  to  it.  andi 
some  of  the  other  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment, such  as  the  General  Accounting 
OfQce,  said  they  took  no  position  in  con- 
nection with  the  legislation,  and  mada 
no  recommendation  whatsoever. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  understand  itt 
we  have  had  for  a  good  many  years—* 
I  believe  since  1934 — the  National  His-' 
torical  Publications  Commission  which 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  mentioned 
a  few  moments  ago  in  his  remarks,  cor- 
rectly of  course,  and  that  Commission 
has  been  made  up  of  some  distinguished 
individuals  who  have  given  certain  ad- 
vice, but  the  activities  of  that  Commis-^ 
sion  and  the  preservation  of  dociunent^ 
and  other  Informative  material  undeij 
the  provisions  of  the  1934  act  has  beed 
largely  financed,  almost  entirely  fi-i 
nanced,  through  the  use  of  private  funds* 

Five  of  the  projects  alone,  including 
the  Adams  Papers,  the  Franklin  Papers, 
the  Madison  Papers,  and  the  Wilson 
Papers,  have  thiis  far  received  granta 
from  various  foundations  and  other  pri-| 
vate  sources  totaling  about  $2,850,000  in| 
addition  to  substantial  support  fromj 
newspaper  editorials,  radio,  televisiop 
comment,  and  so  forth,  with  publication 
costs  often  underwritten  by  colleges  andj 
universities,  or  by  some  university  pres4 
organizations.  I 

Two  or  three  questions  arise  in  m; 
mind  in  connection  with  this  legislation 
Other  members  of  the  legislative  com 
mlttee  will  d'scuss  the  bill  fully  when  w^ 
take   it  up  in  the  Committee   of   th 
Whole.    One  question  arises  in  my  mind^ 
first  of  all,  whether  or  not,  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  our  finances  in  this  country, 
with  the  largest  national  debt  in  th^ 
peacetime  history  of  this  Republic  or  ans^ 
other  nation,  with  a  huge  deficit,  soma 
$9  billion.  I  understand,  staring  us  in  thQ 
face,  with  a  greater  deficit  to  come  in  th0 
futiu"e,  we  should  start  a  new  spending 
program,  or  whether  we  should  carry  on 
under  the  present  established  program 
where  most,  or  practically  all,  of  thi4 
work  is  financed  by  foundations  or  by 
private  sources  instead   of  at  the  ex-* 
pense  of  the  American  taxpayers. 

I  have  another  question  in  my  mine 
that  gives  me  some  concern  in  connec 
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tion  with  this  legislation,  and  I  expressed 
it  in  the  Rules  Committee  as  a  newspaper 
publisher.  We  have  a  saying  in  the  pro- 
fession, or  the  industry,  or  the  newspaper 
business:  "Let  me  write  the  headlines, 
and  I  don't  care  who  writes  the  edi- 
torials." 

You  let  me  or  any  other  Individual 
select  what  docvunents  and  what  papers 
are  to  be  considered  in  writing  the  his- 
tory or  the  story  of  that  which  goes  on 
in  Government  or  any  agency,  or  in  any 
administration  or  in  any  of  its  activities, 
yes,  in  any  session  of  the  Congress,  or  in 
any  particular  meeting  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  let  me  select  the  ma- 
terial that  is  to  be  used  as  a  basis  from 
which  we  Interpret  the  action  of  that 
agency  or  that  body,  I  can  make  history 
for  you  different  from  what  perhaps 
someone  else  might  make  it. 

I  have  seen  reports  of  some  of  the 
activities  which  have  taken  place  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  some  of  which  have 
gone  through  in  wire  reports  to  my  own 
newspapers,  and  when  I  read  the  story 
there  I  did  not  recognize  the  activity 
described  in  that  press  report  as  that 
which  I  had  seen  and  heard  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Take  the  Congressional  Record,  if  you 
please.  Pick  out  the  remarks  of  a  few 
individual  Members  of  this  House  on  any 
given  bill  or  piece  of  legislation,  and  say 
that  describes  what  went  on  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  and  you  may  have  an 
entirely  different  picture  than  you  would 
get  if  you  selected  the  remarks,  state- 
ments and  sp)eeches  made  by  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  on  the  very  same  leg- 
islaUve  bill. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  knowing 
who  might  collect  and  coordinate  all  of 
these  documents  and  say.  "This  Is  worthy 
of  consideration  as-  a  historical  docu- 
ment of  the  Nation."  That  is  the  situa- 
tion when  you  get  to  playing  with  his- 
tory through  bureaucratic  control.  I 
think  we  had  better  leave  it  in  the  hands 
of  these  private  foundations,  these 
colleges  and  universities,  or  these  in- 
dividual historians  who,  it  is  true,  in 
their  own  way  at  times  may  distort,  or 
may  misrepresent,  or  may  give  an  un- 
true picture  as  they  see  it  as  something 
that  has  happened  in  history.  But  along 
comes  another  historian  who  gives  the 
other  side  of  the  story  and  differently 
describes  the  status  of  the  Nation,  that 
those  who  come  afterwards  can  read,  as 
you  and  I  have  read  most  of  these  his- 
torical papers  that  have  been  prepared 
in  the  past  by  different  organizations,  for 
it  is  those  papers  that  reveal  what  the 
true  history  is,  and  what  the  true  story 
may  be.  That  is  why  we  have  across 
the  way  a  great  structure  known  as  the 
Congressional  Library,  in  which  you  will 
find  almost  every  document,  or  a  copy  of 
it,  almost  every  book,  every  magazine,  a 
copy  of  almost  every  newspaper,  every 
treatise,  published  in  the  United  States 
on  almost  any  subject  that  you  can  men- 
tion under  the  sun.  That  is  where  the 
students  of  history  go,  not  down  to  the 
General  Services  Administration,  not 
down  to  some  bureaucratic  Individual 
named  by  some  political  administration 
which  may  be  on  the  national  stage  or  in 
the  limelight  for  a  few  short  years  and 
then  disappeaF^rom  the  public  scene. 


That  is  where  history  is  recorded.  Here 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
where  history  Is  made. 

I  am  fearful  that  if  we  enact  this  leg- 
islation today  as  proposed  here  we  may 
be  making  a  wrong  sort  of  history  for 
future  generations  to  read,  to  study,  and 
perhar>s  to  be  misled  by  in  the  days  to 
come. 

I  think  this  legislation  is  so  contro- 
versial and  so  questionable  that  every 
thoughtful  Member  of  the  House  should 
listen  to  the  debate  on  this  bill  and 
study  it  carefully,  and  make  up  his  or 
her  own  mind  as  to  just  what  they  want 
to  do  about  saying  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  this  Republic  that  we  will 
have  a  Government  agency  more  or  less 
control  what  shall  be  considered  of  his- 
torical Importance  in  the  way  of  docu- 
mentary and  other  information  to  be 
passed  on  to  future  generations. 

So  while  I  will  not  oppose  the  rule 
as  such,  I  do  want  to  urge  that  every 
consideration  be  given  to  this  measure 
before  we  vote  on  it,  for  or  against  final 
passage. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?' 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man in  his  warning  to  Members  that 
this  legislation  should  be  scrutinized 
carefully.  I  assume  the  gentleman  would 
hope  with  me  that  in  the  editing  of  the 
history  of  this  country  and  in  the  case 
of  the  former  President  and  patron  saint 
of  the  original  Democratic  Party, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  quotations  such  as 
this  would  not  be  stricken.  Jefferson 
said: 

I  am  for  a  government  vigorously  frugal 
and  simple,  applying  all  the  possible  savings 
of  the  pubic  revenue  to  the  discharge  of  the 
national  debt.  I  place  economy  among  the 
first  and  most  Important  of  governmental  vir- 
tues and  the  public  debt  as  the  greatest  of 
the  dangers  to  be  feared. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  will  answer 
the  gentleman  quickly,  and  then  I  want 
to  yield  the  floor,  by  saying  who  knows 
what  some  individual  agent  of  this  Gov- 
ernment in  selecting  and  collating  these 
documents  might  decide  about  that.  He 
might  decide  it  is  ancient  history,  that 
it  has  been  outmoded,  that  it  should  not 
be  included.  Or  some  other  individual 
might  decide  that  some  of  the  latest 
philosophies  espoused  by  some  people 
who  believe  In  the  welfare  state  and  per- 
haps in  some  other  form  of  government 
different  from  that  which  we  now  have 
are  historic  and  important  to  our  way 
of  life  and  should  be  Included  as  part 
of  the  history  of  this  generation.  We 
can  understand  that,  and  that  is  where 
the  danger  lies.  Who  will  make  the  de- 
cision? Who  will  finally  decide  what  is 
to  be  the  great  mass  of  documentary 
and  other  information  that  is  to  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  writing  history? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  MeaderI. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
take  this  time  to  oppose  the  rule  or 
discuss  the  legislation  on  its  merits. 

I  take  this  time  only  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  to  the  additional 
views  contained  on  page  20.  21,  and  22  of 
the  committee  report,  joined  in  by  the 


gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr.  Griffin] 
and  myself. 

I  also  call  attention  to  the  discussion 
of  an  amendment  which  I  offered  in  the 
full  committee  which  appears  on  page 
21  requiring  that  the  recipients  of  grant 
assistance  keep  records  of  their  disburse- 
ments under  these  grants  and  authoriz- 
ing the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices and  the  General  Accounting  Office 
access  to  such  records. 

The  letter  of  the  Comptroller  General 
in  which  the  exact  language  of  these 
amendments  was  recommended  appears 
on  page  13  of  the  committee  report. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  ma- 
jority in  charge  of  the  management  of 
this  bill  Intends  at  the  appropriate  time 
to  offer  this  language  as  an  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment,  and  I  hope 
that  that  will  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
ClMir  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Brooks  1. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6237)  to  amend  section 
•503  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  to  authorize  grants  for  the 
collection,  reproduction,  and  publication 
of  documentary  source  material  signif- 
icant to  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  with  Mr. 
Hemphill  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Riehl- 
man]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  6237  would  amend 
section  503  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  to  authorize  grants  for  the  col- 
lection, reproduction  and  publication  of 
documentary  source  material  significant 
to  the  history  of  the  United  States.  This 
measure  reflects  the  strong  recommen- 
dations of  the  National  Historical  Pub- 
lications Commission  and  would  provide 
for  a  well-balanced  program  in  keeping 
with  Federal  responsibilities  in  this  area. 

The  bill  as  approved  by  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  would  au- 
thorize up  to  $500,000  a  year  to  be  ex- 
pended by  the  Administrator  of  General 


Services  pursuant  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Historical  Publica- 
tions Commission.  The  Commission,  as 
well  as  the  Goverrunent  Operations  Com- 
mittee, expects  that  these  fimds  will  be 
more  than  matched  by  private  donations 
and  the  coordinated  efforts  of  universi- 
ties, historical  societies,  and  others,  so 
that  this  material  essential  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  our  history  can  flrst  be 
preserved  and  second  be  made  available 
to  scholars  and  students  in  colleges  and 
universities,  to  jurists,  legislators,  execu- 
tive leaders,  and  to  the  public  through- 
out the  Nation. 

At  the  appropriate  time  I  will  offer 
two  additional  amendments  to  H.R.  6237 
aside  from  those  recommended  by  the 
Government  Operations  Committee. 
Aside  from  minor  technical  amendments 
the  committee  recommends  adoption  of 
an  amendment  requiring  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  submit 
comprehensive  annual  reports  to  Con- 
gress relative  to  the  receipt  and  expendi- 
ture of  funds  under  this  program.  The 
two  additional  amendments  I  propose 
would  first  limit  the  program  authorized 
in  H.R.  6237  to  a  period  of  5  years.  The 
second  amendment  would  require  audit 
of  grantee  books  and  records  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Comptroller  General. 

This  legislation  would  not  set  any  new 
precedent  of  Federal  financial  partici- 
pation in  a  new  field.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  financed  countless  projects 
in  the  past  relating  to  the  preservation 
and  publication  of  historical  source  ma- 
terial of  significance  to  the  United  States. 
Unfortunately,  however,  this  financial 
participation  has  been  on  a  sporadic 
basis  and,  although  Federal  contribu- 
tions from  time  to  time  have  been  sub- 
stantial, a  comprehensive,  systematic  ap- 
proach has  never  been  developed.  As  a 
result,  much  material  of  great  signifi- 
cance which  logically  should  be  avail- 
able to  colleges  and  imiversities,  to 
jurists  and  legislators,  executive  lead- 
ers and  to  the  public  generally  has  not 
been  adequately  compiled  or  preserved 
either  by  microfilming  or  other  forms 
of  publication.  As  a  result,  much  of  the 
historical  source  material  up>on  which 
colleges  and  universities  and  others  must 
rely  as  a  source  of  basic  reference  to  our 
history  is  in  the  form  of  out-of-print, 
incomplete  19th  century  compilations 
which,  even  when  available,  are  grossly 
inadequate  under  present  day  standards. 
Thus,  while  there  has  been  Federal  par- 
ticipation which  dates  back  to  the  time 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  while 
we  are  better  off  today  because  of  this 
Federal  participation,  it  has  been  gen- 
erally recognized  for  decades  that  this 
participation  has  not  been  on  the  most 
effective  or  efficient  basis. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  6237,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Historical  Pub- 
lications Commission  and  refiecting  the 
thinking  of  leaders  in  the  historical  field 
dating  back  as  far  as  Ebenezer  Hazard 
in  1778,  is  to  substitute  an  effective  sys- 
tematic program  fulfilling  Federal  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  area  for  the  pres- 
ent sporadic  hit-and-miss  approach. 

Under  this  program  up  to  $500,000 
would  be  made  available  each  year  to  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  to  be 


expended  by  him  in  cognizance  of  the 
National  Historical  Publications  Com- 
mission recommendations.  The  Com- 
mission's overall  budget,  however,  antici- 
pates that  this  $500,000  would  be 
matched  by  private  donations,  primarily 
from  large  foundations,  so  as  to  give  the 
program  an  annual  working  budget  of  SI 
million.  It  Is  the  further  expectation  of 
the  Commission  that  private  donations 
in  the  form  of  a  $5  million  endowment 
fund  would  be  made  available  by  private 
sources,  the  income  of  which  would  as- 
sure the  continuation  and  completion  of 
five  major  projects  now  imderway  relat- 
ing to  the  papers  of  Jefferson,  Hamilton, 
Madison,  Franklin,  and  the  Adamses. 

Since  1778,  at  the  time  the  Continental 
Congress  appropriated  $1,000  to  be  used 
by  Ebenezer  Hazard  in  the  collection  of 
historical  source  material.  Congress  has 
recognized  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  an  obvious  responsibility  in  this  field. 
Congress  has  also  recognized  on  numer- 
ous occasions  over  the  past  172  years  that 
the  preservation  and  publication  of  cer- 
tain types  of  material  is  wholly  a  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  anticipated  that  with  the  funds 
made  available  to  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  the  Commission  would 
recommend  the  systematic  collection 
and  pubMcation  of  source  material  com- 
ing within  the  public  category.  Two 
projects  of  this  nature  which  the  Com- 
mission would  expect  to  give  priority 
during  the  Initial  years  of  this  program 
would  be  the  completion  by  letter  press 
publication  of  the  debate  leading  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  A  second  such  project  would 
be  the  work  and  the  debates  of  the  First 
Congress.  By  any  standard  of  the  past 
or  present,  the  preservation  and  publi- 
cation of  material  such  as  this  is  essen- 
tial and  well  within  the  confines  of  Fed- 
eral responsibility. 

A  second  area  wherein  the  Commis- 
sion would  recommend  the  expenditure 
of  available  funds  would  be  with  regard 
to  projects  of  significance  to  U.S.  history 
but  which  carmot  be  considered  wholly 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  these  iiistances,  the  Commis- 
sion would  recommend  the  expenditure 
of  funds  on  a  grant  basis  to  augment 
the  contributions  of  universities,  histori- 
cal societies,  and  others  in  an  effort  to 
broaden  and  increase  the  Nation's  over- 
all program.  In  such  projects,  it  would 
not  be  anticipated  that  the  funds  under 
this  program  would  constitute  a  sole 
source  of  financial  support.  Program 
funds  would  be  used  carefully  to  co- 
ordinate and  encourage  and  make  pos- 
sible the  institution  and  continuation  of 
projects  which  otherwise  could  not  be 
undertaken  or  continued.  The  Com- 
mission would  act  in  partnership — 
matching  offers  of  institutions  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  contribute  their  rea- 
sonable share  of  the  necessary  funds. 

By  this  means,  a  growing  momentum 
of  private  interest  and  financial  partici- 
pation can  be  attained — a  systematic 
and  comprehensive  approach  developed, 
all  of  which,  of  course,  would  be  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  Congress.  Our  Ap- 
propriations Committees  with  traditional 
control  over  fund  levels,  would  annually 
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review  the  nature  and  extent  of  Com- 
mission participation  in  various  proj- 
ects to  assxire  adherence  to  rigid  stand- 
ards in  the  selecUon  of  material  as  well 
as  in  all  other  aspects  of  the  program. 
In  this  connection,  the  Government  Op- 
eraUons  Committee  has  recommended 
an  amendment  to  H-R.  6237  which  will 
provide  for  a  detaUed  financial  report  to 
Congress  each  year  from  which  our  com- 
mittees, as  well  as  members  generally, 
can  maintain  an  accurate  awareness  as 
to  Comxmssion  actions  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  tragic  conse- 
quence indeed  that  almost  200  years  have 
elapsed  without  our  scholars,  our  his- 
tory students,  our  Jurists,  legislators,  ex- 
ecutive leaders,  and  the  public  generally 
having  the  fullest  insight  into  criUcal 
periods  of  our  past.    Unless  and  until 
we  a  have  a  systematic  program,  which 
will  not  necessarily  Increase  the  level  of 
Federal   financial   participation— unless 
and  until  we  have  such  an  effective  pro- 
gram, we  will  continue  to  be  handicap- 
ped in  our  knowledge  and  imderstand- 
ing  in  effect  as  if  this  material  some 
t^mp  in  the  past  had  been  destroyed.    It 
Is  unthinkable  that  this  best  evidence  of 
what  occurred,  what  was  said,  and  what 
was  done  should  be  lost  to  us  and  to  fu- 
ture generaUons.    Until  it  is  published 
and  made  available  generally,  it  can  be 
of  little  value  to  us,  and  we  must  con- 
tinue to  read  from  a  book  of  history 
which  has  many  missing  pages. 

Again.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize that  Federal  participation  in  this 
field  is  not  new.   What  would  be  new  un- 
der this  legislation  would  be  effective 
and  efficient  Federal  participaUon,    In  I 
an  address  delivered  in  April  1938.  the 
late  Clarence  E.  Carter,  dean  of  Ameri- 
can historical  compilers  of  the  last  cen- 
tury—after discussing  the  nature  of  Fed- 
eral participation  in  this  field  from  the 
time  of  the  Continental  Congress  and 
suggesting  the  benefits  which  could  flow 
from  the  establishment  of  the  NaUonal 
Historical  PubUcations  Commission— ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  theye  would  evolve 
a  long-range  plan  to  be  submitted  to 
Congress  which  would  supplement  what 
was  then  being  done  and  what  had  been 
accomplished  in  former  years.    This  ex- 
pression of  hope  was  made  more  than 
25  years  ago. 

In  HJl.  6237,  we  have  a  program  as 
he  and  many  historians  and  statesmen 
before  him  envisaged  as  necessary  to  the 
fulfillment  of  Federal  responsibihtles— 
a  systematic  and  comprehensive  program 
which  will  encoxirage  rather  than  dis- 
courage private  parUcipaUon— a  sys- 
tematic and  comprehensive  programj 
which  will  result  In  the  preservation  of 
essential  source  material  from  which  ai 
clearer  and  more  accurate  insight  into 
our  history  can  be  obtained. 

Mr  WAIiLHAUSER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Sttnson],  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee.  1 

Mr.  8TINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
Uke  to  begin  by  saying  that  I  am  100 
percent  in  favor  of  preserving  our  his* 
torieal  docimieaits  and  documents  of  na» 
Uonal  interest.  .  I 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  that  i* 
the  Issue  at  stake  today.    The  issue  if 
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whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  finance 
this  history  program  through  our  tradi- 
tional method  of  private  contributions, 
t)r  are  we  going  to  do  it  with  Federal 
funds? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  there  are 
how  too  many  areas  where  the  Federal 
povemment  is  becoming  involved  al- 
ready However.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  have  the  $500,000  that  is  being  pro- 
posed for  this  particular  program.  The 
Federal  Government  would  have  to  bor- 
row this  money  in  order  to  put  H.R.  6237 
linto  effect. 

I    Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  con- 
Iditions  that  the  National  Historical  Pub- 
jlications  Commission  was  originally  es- 
itablished  back  in  1934.  no  Federal  funds 
were  to  be  used  for  its  program.    Under 
those   conditions  the  Commission  per- 
formed a  valuable  function.     However, 
with  the  introduction  of  Federal  fvmds 
I  the  nature  of  the  Commission  will  be 
changed  from  a  coordinating  organiza- 
tion to  one  which  is  actively  involved  in 
preserving,  editing,  and  publication  of 
American  history. 

I     Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  hearings  of 
!  the  subcommittee  it  was  mentioned  that 
there  are  approximately  20  projects  for 
preserving    historical    documents    cur- 
rently  underway.     There   was   no  evi- 
dence presented  that  any  of  these  20 
projects  was  in  any  financial  difficulty. 
The    National    Historical    PubUcations 
Committee  did  not  submit  any  financial 
statement  proving  that  there  were  not 
sufficient  funds  to  carry  forth  these  pro- 
grams to  their  completion.     The  only 
reference  made  on  this  subject  was  made 
I  by  the  Administrator  of   the  General 
'  Services  Administration  and  he  said  that 
there  was  a  possibihty  that  some  of  these 
program  studies  would  not  be  completed. 
But  there  was  no  evidence  at  all.  only 
some  vague  references  which  were  made, 
that   private   contributions   would   not 
complete  the  projects.     What  is  going 
to  happen,  if  the  Federal  Government 
should  get  into  this  particular  field,  is 
that  the  many  private  contributors  are 
going  to  halt  their  funds.    Private  con- 
tributors are  unlikely  to  give  their  money 
to  projects  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  behind.    There  is  a  very  good  possi- 
bihty they  would  decide  that  they  would 
go  into  fields  with  their  contributions 
where  the  Federal  Government  is  not 
participating  in  any  way. 

Now,  next.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  get  into  the  subject  of  editing.  I 
would  call  the  Chairman's  attention  to 
page  24  of  the  committee  report  where 
Dr.  Shafer  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

Again  if  I  may  mention  one  other,  docu- 
ments may  be  edited  and  some  parte  left  out 
and  sometimes  certain  parts  might  weU  be 
left  out  without  any  difficulty,  without  any 
problem,  parts  that  are  clearly  unimportant 
and  Irrelevant,  etc. 


one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  effect  that 
the  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence that  we  have  accepted  as  the 
original  for  many  years  was  an  incorrect 
copy  and  that  Thomas  Jefferson  did  not 
correctly  determine  which  was  the  origi- 
nal copy. 

I  question  Just  how  far  things  like  this 
can  go  If  historians  can  determine  that 
the  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence that  we  have  used  for  many  years 
Is  not  the  correct  copy,  then  perhaps 
similar  rulings  can  be  made  on  addition- 
al documents. 

Another  confusing  thing  that  hap- 
pened in  the  hearings  was  in  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Arthur  Schlesinger.  Quite 
frankly.  I  wish  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
question  him  further  ol  this  particular 
subject.  In  his  testimony  he  was  dis- 
cussing the  writing  of  history  and  he 
made  the  following  statement  on  page 
39  of  the  hearings  when  questioned  on 
whether  this  bill  would  contribute  to  the 
writing  of  history: 

Absolutely  not.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not 
engaged  in  the  writing  of  history  or  the 
Interpreting  of  history. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  get  into  the 
position  of  determining  what  parts  of  our 
historical  past  should  be  left  out.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  shoiild  get  into  the  ques- 
tion of  deciding  which  documents  are 
the  right  copies  of  a  particular  historical 
document.  A  very  Interesting  sidehght 
here  was  brought  out  in  the  hearings  by 


I  would  call  your  attention  to  the 
present  tense  of  his  verb. 

He  is  referring  to  the  Commission  of 
the  present  time  which  Is  not  being  fi- 
nanced by  the  Federal  Government. 

On  page  18  he  was  making  his  rather 
formal  statement,  and  he  said: 

I  cannot  Imagine  anything  that  would  do 
more  to  promote  accxiracy.  judgment,  and 
wisdom  In  the  writing  and  teaching  of  Amer- 
ican history  than  the  program  that  Is  al- 
ready underway  and  in  which  we  are  asking 
for  really  minor  financial  help  from  the  Con- 
gress. I  think  It  would  give  a  tremendous 
lift  to  both  the  teaching  and  the  writing  of 
American  hUtory.  would  lift  it  to  a  new 
plateau. 

I  again  direct  attention  to  the  tense 
of  the  verb.  He  used  the  future  tense  in 
referring  to  the  writing  of  American  his- 
tory Is  there  a  possibility  that  once 
they  obtained  Federal  money  that  the 
Commission  would  enter  into  the  writing 
of  history? 

Another  thing  I  would  Uke  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  appears 
in  the  report  on  this  particular  bill,  u 
one  were  to  make  a  cursory  examination 
he  could  get  the  impression  that  several 
former  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
are  In  favor  of  H.R.  6237.  The  implica- 
tion Is  that  Jefferson  was  in  favor  of  this 
bill.  Then  you  get  to  Hoover,  Truman, 
Roosevelt,  and  Elsenhower.  I  assure  you 
none  of  these  gentlemen  testified  in  favor 
of  H.R.  6237.  The  only  President  that 
specifically  was  In  favor  of  this  bill  is 
President  Kennedy,  who  wrote  a  letter  to 
this  effect.  This  possibly  could  be  an  ex- 
ample of  what  would  happen  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  get  further 
Involved. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members  present  to  page  3  of  the  re- 
port on  this  bill.  About  a  third  of  the 
way  down  the  page  there  is  reference 
made  to  Thomas  Jefferson.  This  is  in 
reference  to  a  statement  made  by  Jeffer- 
son many  years  ago  when  he  said  he  was 
in  favor  of  preserving  historical  docu- 
ments. Just  as  every  Member  of  this 
House  is  in  favor  of  preserving  historical 


documents.  I  have  serious  doubts  as  to 
whether  Thomas  Jefferson  would  have 
been  in  favor  of  H.R.  6237. 

The  report  says: 

This  committee  Is  similarly  Impressed  by 
the  logic  of  Jefferson's  letter.  His  com- 
ments apply  with  equal  consistence  and 
effect  m  support  of  H.R.  6237.  The  object  of 
and  the  need  for  this  measure  could  not  be 
stated  with  greater  force  or  more  telling 
accuracy.  This  proposed  legislation  could 
not  be  supported  by  a  more  qualified  witness. 

I  think  it  would  be  bad  if  one  ad- 
ministration were  given  power  to  per- 
haps make  judgments  on  a  previous  ad- 
ministration. Perhaps  the  history  of  an 
administration  could  be  twisted  around 
for  the  benefit  of  another  for  political 
purE>oses. 

Just  to  sum  things  up.  I  beUeve  we 
have  no  need  for  this  legislation,  es- 
pecially when  the  country  simply  does 
not  have  the  money  at  the  present  time. 
Ml-.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.   The  gentleman  has 
raised  the  question  of  whether  the  Fed- 
eral  Government's  financial  participa- 
tion is  necessary.    I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  it  is  relatively  easy  to 
acquire    private    funds    for    documents 
concerning  what  I  call  the  big  names, 
but   equally   important   to   the    under- 
standing of  history  is  the  collection  of 
documents  from  people  who  are  prob- 
ably less  well  known.    I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman well  knows  that  in  the  State  of 
Washington   there   are    10   depositaries 
with  some  40  collections.    These  docu- 
ments describe  the  development  of  our 
country  in  that  area,  yet  they  are  not 
available  to  the  historians  and  scholars 
on  the  east  coast.    I  think  we  from  the 
East  would  understand  the  gentleman's 
State  better  if   these  collections  were 
made  available.    For  example.  Governor 
Ferry  has  a  fabulous  collection  of  anec- 
dotes of  the  frontier,  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Co.      I     think     all     of     these     things 
should  be  made  part  of   the  national 
educational  heritage,  and  not  be  kept  ex- 
clusively in  the  gentleman's  State. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  STINSON.     I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  the  question.    I  assure  the  gen- 
tleman there  has  been  no  request  for 
Federal   money,   to   my   knowledge,   at 
least,    for    preserving    these    particular 
documents.    As  far  as  I  know,  private 
and  local  contributions  are  adequate  to 
preserve  these  documents. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  made  reference  to  the  collec- 
tion of  the  anecdotes  of  the  frontier  in 
Washington.  I  think  If  we  pass  this  law, 
we  might  well  put  in  a  collection  of  anec- 
dotes of  the  New  Frontier. 

Mr.  STINSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  GaeyI. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few 
blocks  from  this  Capitol  stands  the  Ar- 


chives Building,  where  the  valuable  pa- 
pers and  documents  of  our  Government 
are  housed.  At  the  entrance  to  this 
building  is  an  inscription  engraved  in 
stone  which  reads,  "What  Is  Past  is  Pro- 
logue". I  am  told  that  a  taxicab  driver, 
who  recently  was  showing  some  sight- 
seers the  places  of  interest  in  the  city,  was 
asked  what  the  inscription  meant.  His 
quick  reply  was:  "Lady,  it  means  you 
ain't  seen  nothing  yet." 

He  was  right.  Today  we  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  the  greatest  era  of  progress 
that  the  world  has  ever  known,  but  we 
should  remember  that  buried  In  our 
archives  are  the  traditions  and  the  price- 
less heritage  of  America.  Our  progress 
in  the  future  will  be  sadly  stifled  unless 
we  can  build  on  the  experience  of  the 
past. 

Patrick  Henry,  one  of  our  great  Amer- 
ican patriots,  once  said: 

I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are 
guided,  and  that  Is  the  lamp  of  experience. 
I  know  of  no  way  of  judging  of  the  futxire 
but  by  the  past. 

It  is,  therefore,  most  important  that 
we  preserve  and  make  available  to  future 
generations  the  historical  documents  of 
the  past. 

I  am  advised  that  one  of  the  projects 
which  it  is  hoped  might  be  undertaken 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  now 
under  discussion  is  a  collection  and  pres- 
ervation of  the  papers  and  documents 
of  the  great  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall, 
such  as  has  already  been  done  with 
the  immortal  Thomas  Jefferson. 

This  project  is  sponsored  by  the  Col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary  and  Colonial 
Williamsburg,  both  of  which  will  con- 
tribute to  its  accomplishment.  The 
College  of  WilUam  and  Mary  is  the  sec- 
ond oldest  college  in  the  United  States, 
and  there  Jefferson.  Marshall,  and  many 
other  molders  of  American  history  sat 
at  the  feet  of  George  Wythe,  the  first  law 
professor  of  the  New  World.  Colonial 
Williamsburg  is  the  foundation  which 
restored  the  city  of  Williamsburg,  Va., 
to  its  pristine  appearance  so  that  this 
cradle  of  democracy  might  stand  as  a 
historical  monument. 

I  must  confess  that  I  entertain  pro- 
found respect  and  considerable  senti- 
ment for  the  great  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall.  It  was  my  privilege  as  a 
high  school  senior  to  attend  classes  in 
the  living  room  of  his  home  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.  I  have  the  extreme  honor 
today  to  represent  the  district  which  he 
once  represented  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  a  distinguished 
soldier,  scholar,  statesman,  and  jurist. 
It  was  he  who  breathed  life  into  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  made  it  a  living  document 
which  has  charted  our  course  through 
the  years  and  brought  our  country  to 
the  pinnacle  of  success  as  one  of  the 
greatest  nations  of  all  times. 

His  life  has  been  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion to  me.  The  poet  tells  us  that  Uves 
of  great  men  oft  remind  us  we  can  make 
our  lives  sublime  and,  departing,  leave 
behind  us  footprints  on  the  sands  of 
time.  The  dim  footprints  which  I  may 
have  made  will  soon  be  obliterated  but 
we  must  preserve  the  records  of  men 
such  as  John  Marshall  so  that  future 


generations  will  not  lose  the  sparks  of 
sublimity  which  their  Uves  generate. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
say  I  concur  with  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia.  I  disUke  to  see 
the  spending  of  evin  $1  unless  there  is 
a  proven  necessity  for  such  spending. 
But  this  may  be  more  essential  than 
we  realize.  In  this  day  and  time  when 
it  is  said  that  we  are  departing  from 
the  principles  which  were  set  out  by  our 
forefathers,  perhaps,  it  is  a  wise  thing 
to  go  back  and  collect  these  documents 
and  put  them  in  such  form  so  that  they 
can  be  read  by  the  people  of  this 
country. 

I  think  if  it  is  properly  accounted  for 
and  if  the  projects  are  properly  super- 
vised, it  would  be  a  good  thing.  I  thank 
you  very  much. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  fMr.  Schwengel]. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.    Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  as  one  who  has  some  interest  in 
American  history  to  declare  my  support 
of  this  legislation  which,  when  adopted 
with  the  proposed  amendment  will  en- 
sure the  enrichment  of  our  national  his- 
toric treasures,  enlarge  the  understand- 
ing of  our  institutions,  and  endow  the 
Nation  with  a  permanent  national  re- 
source of  inestimable  value.    This  pro- 
posed law,  it  seems  to  me.  has  been 
carefully  drafted.    My  investigation  In- 
dicates that   after  months   of   earnest 
consideration  and  inquiry,  by  some  of 
the  most  Judicious  minds  and  greatest 
hearts  in  the  land  who  serve  the  interest 
of  freedom  through  history  has  come 
forth  this  proposal  that  will  truly  serve 
the  historical  Interest  of  our  country. 
Among  its  brilliant  framers  and  sup- 
porters  are   Arthur   Meier   Schlesinger, 
Sr..  who  for  6  years  was  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  great  University  of  Iowa, 
in  Iowa  City,  as  head  of  its  department 
of  history,  Avery  Craven,  professor  of 
history.    University    of    Chicago,    Allan 
Nevins,  the  famous  Puhtzer  Prize  win- 
ning historian,  and  Roy  F.  Nicholas,  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.    After  considerable  study 
I  have  concluded  and  am  confident  that 
it  seeks  to  serve  a  sound  and  noble  pur- 
pose.   Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
general  welfare,  which  we  are  sworn  to 
promote,  demands  its  prompt  passage. 

To  oppose  it  is  to  expose  to  the  world 
a  gross  indifference  to  the  American  ex- 
perience. To  oppose  it  is  to  risk  suspen- 
sion and  abandonment  of  magnificent 
undertakings  now  in  progress.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  papers  of  Jefferson,  of 
AdaHis,  of  Franklin,  of  Madison,  and  of 
Wilson  are  all  jeopardized.  Worse,  to 
oppose  it,  is  to  deny  to  the  American 
people  access  to  those  sources  of  infor- 
mation upon  which  their  society  and  its 
traditions  rest.  Abraham  Lincoln  as- 
sured the  gentlemen  of  the  37th  Con- 
gress that   'we  cannot  escape  history"; 
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it  is  Inconceivable  that  we  as  Members 
of  the  Sath  should  try. 

Now  let  us  ask  ourselves  what  is  the 
specific  objective  of  HJl.  6237?  It  au- 
thorizes an  annual  appropriation  of  half 
of  a  million  dollars  to  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services,  to  be  expended, 
upon  the  advice  and  recommendations  of 
the  National  Historical  Publications 
Commission,  in  allocating  funds  to  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  in  making  grants  to 
State  and  local  agencies,  and  to  non- 
profit organizations  and  institutions,  in 
return  •for  the  collecting,  describing, 
editing,  and  publishing — including  mi- 
crofilming and  other  forms  of  reproduc- 
tion— of  documentary  sources  significant 
to  the  history  of  the  United  States." 

One  oi  the  main  projects  would  be  to 
finance  the  completion  of  the  docu- 
mentary history  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights  as  well  as  editing  and 
publishing  the  records  of  the  First  Con- 
sreas.  These  works  should  be  available 
to  the  American  people.  They  represent 
some  of  the  high  points  in  American  his- 
tory, a  critical  time  that  needs  to  be  bet 
ter  uiKierstood. 

This,  then,  is  what  tills  propositio 
will  preserve  for  the  Nation.  How  cai^ 
any  thoughtful  person  dispute  the  bene- 
fits that  will  come  from  its  passage? 
Can  there  be  those  who  would  deny  itsi 
value?  Are  we  to  dismiss  it  as.  at  best, 
a  highly  speculative  investment?  Is  this 
an  obligation  that  we  can  ignore  and 
leave  unacknowledged?  Reason,  if  onei 
will  pause  and  ponder,  pronoimces  a* 
resounding  no. 

And  yet  there  are  people  who  would 
belittle  it  with  the  suspicious  title:  "Thei 
federal  Aid  to  History  Bill"  It  mord 
properly  should  be  csJled.  it  seems  to 
me.  "History's  Aid  to  the  United  States." 
If  we  *riii  ponder  on  it  we  will  find  thafi 
today  history  assumes  a  greater  impor- 
tance than  ever  before. 

To  me.  one  of  the  most  compelling 
reasons  is  for  the  rewarding  and  soul*- 
satisfying  experience  of  feeling  person- 
ally identified  with  one  of  the  most 
ambitious  experiments  ever  undertaken 
in  the  history  of  man — a  tnily  great  and 
noble  experiment  in  the  intermingling  oi 
peoples,  in  religious  toleration,  in  social 
equality,  in  economic  opportunity,  an* 
in  political  democracy. 

An  eqiially  compelling  reason 
studying  our  great  venture  in  democracy 
and  freedom  is  brought  home  to  us  be- 
cause of  the  times  in  which  we  Ameri- 
cans are  living.  Today,  our  Nation  1$ 
facing  the  test  of  its  worth  and  the 
meaning  of  its  history.  If  ever  w^ 
needed  to  get  close  to  our  history  and  to 
imderstand  the  forces  that  shai)ed  ou^ 
destiny,  it  is  today.  A  study  of  our  hisf 
tory  cannot  fail  to  bring  to  us  the  reallt 
zatlon  that  we  did  not  become  what  w^ 
are  without  toil,  dedication,  and  sacrifice 
for  freedom  on  the  part  of  our  Founding 
Fathers,  our  pioneer  settlers,  and  aU  tht 
courageous  and  loyal  patriots  who  have 
gone  before  us.  Our  history  makes 
quite  clear  that  the  Republic  undet 
which  we  live  Is  not  an  object,  but  a 
method:  that  it  is  not  a  goal,  but  a  proc- 
ess, and  that  each  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans has  a  responsibility  to  understand 
the   Ideals   for   which   our   forefather^ 
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sacrificed,  to  add  something  to  our  free 
society  if  we  are  to  retain  the  vitality  re- 
quired to  win  out  over  hostile  rival  sys- 
tems. 

This  Is  why  history  should  be  recog- 
nized and  considered  as  an  Inseparable 
and  integral  part  of  the  provisions  for 
national  defense.  How  can  we  call  upon 
our  countrymen  and  especially  young 
people  to  protect  freedoms  which  they 
misunderstand  or  understand  imperfect- 
ly? How  can  we  appraise  and  preserve 
the  glories  won  in  our  yesterdays  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  tragedies  and  trav- 
ails, the  striviners  and  their  sunnount- 
ings.  the  compelling  aspirations  and  their 
slow,  patient  accomplishment,  which 
alone  can  give  them  actuality  and  mean- 
ing? How  can  we.  in  our  own  genera- 
tion, pursue  a  steadfast,  courageous, 
righteous  coizrse,  without  first  learning 
from  whence  and  why  and  how  we  have 
reached  this  present  place  in  our  na- 
tional life?  These  are  rhetorical  ques- 
tions; they  answer  themselves. 

The  argument  is  made,  however,  that 
"at  the  present  time  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  have  the  $500,000  to  grant 
for  this  purpose.  The  Government  would 
have  to  borrow  the  money."  This  is.  In 
the  strictest  sense,  true,  but  to  borrow 
the  money  would  not  be  to  establish  some 
glaring,  unparalleled,  imique  precedent. 
It  is  done.  I  am  told,  every  day.  The 
point  is,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  reject  this  proposal.  By  its 
very  nature  it  cannot,  even  in  the  wildest 
sense  of  the  imagination,  be  construed 
an  extravagance,  a  luxury,  a  concession 
to  vanity.  This  is  not  a  cosmetic,  a  facial 
makeup  that  is  designed  to  improve  oin: 
collective  appearance.  It  is  more  likely 
to  accentuate  rather  than  soften  lines 
and  furrows,  to  harden  rather  than  ob- 
scure features,  to  reveal  rather  than  hide 
scars,  and  Uemlshes,  and  little  disfigu- 
rations. At  the  same  time,  it  will  In- 
crease the  powers  of  our  vision,  stimu- 
late our  ears  to  listen  to  the  lesson  of 
history,  render  coherent  our  utterance, 
arouse  our  minds,  strengthen  our  hearts, 
and  preiJare  us  stoutly  to  meet  the  many 
problems  of  government  aixl  society 
which  confront  us  today  and  which  will 
continue  to  confront  us. 

Again,  it  is  insisted  that  "the  Federal 
Government  should  not  subsidize  this 
work.  In  the  past,  historical  societies 
have  been  able  to  cope  with  this  work 
very  well  financially,  and  there  is  no 
proof  that  projects  currently  xmderway 
are  in  any  fliiancial  straits.  Federal  sub- 
sidization would  tend  to  dry  up  private 
financial  sources." 

These  are  mistaken  conclusions  that 
the  facts  do  not  bear  out.  Everyone 
knows  the  superb  work  that  is  being  done 
in  pubUcly  presenting  the  American  pa- 
trology:  The  "Papers  of  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton." the  "Papers  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin," the  "Papers  of  the  Adamses."  the 
"Papers  of  Thomas  Jefferson."  the  "Pa- 
pers of  James  Madison."  the  "Papers  of 
Henry  Clay" — a  former  Speaker  of  this 
House,  a  Senator,  and  five  times  a  can- 
didate for  President — and  many  others. 
For  the  first  time  editorial  techniques  and 
standards  have  been  developed  which 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  modern 
scholarly   community.     These   projects 


currently  In  progress,  have  won  univer- 
sal approval,  they  deserve  every  ounce 
of  encouragement  from  the  American 
people,  for  whose  use  and  study  they  have 
been  undertaken.  They  must  be  con- 
tinued ;  they  must  be  brought  to  conclu- 
sion. 

It  is  shocking,  therefore,  to  learn  from 
the  Chsdrman  of  the  National  Historical 
Publications  Commission  that,  with  the 
possible  single  exception  of  the  "Papers 
of  Woodrow  Wilson,"  none  of  these  great 
editions  is  financed  to  conclusion.  Most 
have  funds  ahead  for  only  a  few  years, 
and  several  are  in  immediate  danger  of 
collapse,  unless  we  provide  the  help.  The 
financial  plight  of  these  projects  is  grave, 
indeed.  They  proceed  from  month  to 
month  and  from  hai^  to  mouth.  The 
funds  which  launched,  and,  for  a  time 
sustained  them,  have  dwindled  away. 
The  editors.  Instead  of  directing  their 
attention  and  energies  to  the  important 
tasks  to  which  they  have  so  unselfishly 
dedicated  their  lives,  are  obliged  to  spend 
much  of  their  time  seeking  sponsorship 
and  support.  Because  of  the  uncertain- 
ty of  tenure,  it  becomes  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  adequately  trained  as- 
sistants. In  the  absence  of  a  program, 
whose  continuance  would  be  assured, 
such  as  the  legislation  pending  would 
create,  private  patrons  are  hesitant,  or 
reluctant,  to  offer  help. 

With  the  passage  of  this  law.  however. 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
well-endowed  foundations  and  philan- 
thropic trusts  can  be  persuaded  to  make 
substantial  contributions  to  the  good 
cause.  This  they  may  do  singly  or  in 
unison.  They  were  asked,  however,  by 
the  Commission  in  its  report  to  contrib- 
ute an  amount — $10  million — twice  that 
requested  from  the  Congress — $5  mil- 
lion— over  a  10-year  period,  and  the  for- 
mal request  for  this  amount  has  already 
been  submitted  by  the  Commission. 

The  fear  is  expressed  that  "the  real 
danger  lies  in  the  editing  process  by  the 
scholars  who  prepare  these  courses.  In 
this  process  certain  facts  which  the 
scholar  deems  irrelevant  can  be  deleted 
from  the  published  copy.  With  Federal 
subsidization  there  is  always  the  danger 
of  Federal  direction."  If  this  means  that 
partisan  policy  may  dictate  the  suppres- 
sion and  censorship  of  information  or 
the  expurgation  of  factual  data,  the  sug- 
gestion may  be  unequivocally  repudiated. 
The  commission  is  nonpartisan,  it  always 
has  been  and  always  should  be.  The  col- 
lection of  historical  source  materials, 
fixed  by  competent  scholars  firmly  in 
their  context,  will  prevent  slanted  his- 
tory, prejudiced  history,  biased  history, 
a  relationship  identical  with  that  borne 
by  pure  science  to  applied  science.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  they  cannot  be  per- 
verted, but.  in  themselves,  source  mate- 
rials are  innocent,  objective,  and  de- 
tached from  any  contemporary  strife. 
Actually,  of  course,  the  reproduction  and 
wide  distribution  of  these  copies  are  a  re- 
straining Influence  upon  the  circulation 
of  slanted  and  prejudiced  dociunents. 

The  main  object,  let  it  be  remembered 
throughout  these  deliberations,  is  to 
make  available  immediately,  in  all  of  our 
great  centers  of  research,  including  col- 
lege, and  university  libraries,  and  even 
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public  libraries,  throughout  the  land,  the 
American  record,  produced  in  its  most 
useful  form,  for  all  people  from  all  places 
to  study,  and  independently  to  shape 
their  own  conclusions.  A  free  people, 
such  as  we  are,  should  have  this  oppor- 
tunity. We  should  have  access  to  all  In- 
formation that  would  give  us  a  better 
understanding  of  the  great  country  we 
live  in. 

Just  a  decade  ago  these  questions  were 
asked  in  a  symposium  conducted  by  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  at  Phil- 
adelphia: 

will  an  economy-minded  administration 
and  Congress  regard  the  editing  of  American 
historical  documents  as  a  form  of  Intellectual 
boondoggling  by  no  means  to  be  encouraged? 
Or  will  the  Government  recognize  Its  obliga- 
tion to  publish  Ite  own  records  In  adequate 
editions  and  to  cooperata  In  a  meaningful 
way  with  related  projects  elsewhere? 

This  is  the  issue  squarely  presented. 
Inaction  will  not  resolve  it.  Let  us,  then 
generously  affirm  our  cooperation  with 
what  is  after  all.  an  inalienable  respon- 
sibility to  the  American  cause. 

A  former  esteemed  Member  of  this 
House,  one  who  h&s  become  immortal  in 
the  history  of  this  body,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  has  very  ably  stated  the  im- 
portance of  and  our  reliance  on  history. 

Speaking  December  22,  1802.  at  an  an- 
niversary celebration  of  the  Pilgrims 
landing  at  Plymouth  Rock  he  said: 

Man.  therefore,  was  not  made  for  himself 
alone — no.  He  was  made  for  his  country  by 
the  obligations  of  his  social  compact;  he  was 
made  for  his  species,  by  the  ChrlsUan  duUes 
of  universal  charity;  he  was  made  for  all  ages 
past  by  the  sentiment  of  reverence  for  his 
forefathers,  and  he  was  made  for  all  future 
times  by  the  Impulse  of  affection  for  his 
progeny. 

On  that  historic  day  he  concluded : 

The  voice  of  history  has  not  in  all  its 
compass  a  note  but  answers  In  vmlson  with 
these  sentiments.  The  barbarians'  chieftain 
who  defended  his  country  against  the  Ro- 
man Invasion,  driven  to  the  remotest  ex- 
tremity of  Britain,  and  stimulating  his  fol- 
lowers to  battle  by  all  his  power  of  persuasion 
upon  the  human  heart  concludes  his  ex- 
hortation by  an  appeal  to  these  Irresistible 
feelings.  •  •  •  "Think  of  your  forefathers 
and  of  your  posterity." 

This  Is  what  I  am  asking  today.  Let 
us  think  of  our  forefathers,  let  us  re- 
member our  posterity.  What  we  are 
being  asked  to  do  today  is  not  something 
new.  We  have  approved  authorizations 
for  commissions  honoring  Teddy  Roose- 
velt. Booker  T.  Washington,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  perhaps  the  one  which  has 
done  the  greatest  work  of  all,  the  Civil 
War  Centennial  Commission. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  preserve 
the  memory,  the  work  of  those  who  came 
before  us  for  our  use  today  and  for  those 
who  will  follow  us.  This  is  one  way  we 
can  do  It.  We  must  keep  alive  that 
spirit  of  freedom  which  Is  uniquely 
American.  The  basis  for  that  freedom 
was  laid  by  these  early  great  Americans 
whose  works  this  legislation  would  for- 
ever make  available  to  the  world.  This 
Is  part  of  the  American  story.  It  needs 
to  be  told  again  and  again.  We  can 
help  in  its  telling,  we  can  help  In  Its 
spreading.  Let  us  not  lay  down  that 
opportunity  and  responsibility. 


The  following  historians  of  prominence 
in  the  profession,  all  of  than  authors  of 
books  of  importance,  have  expressed 
their  strong  support  of  the  legislation 
represented  by  H.R.  6237: 

Crane  Brlnton,  professor  of  history. 
Harvard  University;  present  president  of 
the  American  Historical  Association, 

Avery  Craven,  professor  of  American 
history.  University  of  Chicago;  past 
president  of  the  Southern  History  As- 
sociation and  of  the  Agricultural  History 
Society;  present  president  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Historical  Association. 

Ray  A.  Billington,  formerly  professor 
of  American  history  at  Northwestern 
University  and  president  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Historicsd  Association;  now 
president  of  the  Western  History  Associ- 
ation and  Resesu-ch  Associate  at  the 
Huntington  Library.  San  Marino,  Calif. 
Samuel  F.  Bemis,  professor-emeritus 
of  diplomatic  history,  Yale  University; 
past  president,  American  Historical  As- 
sociation; winner  of  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his 
biography  of  John  Quincy  Adams. 

Allan  Nevins,  professor-emeritus  of 
American  history,  Columbia  University; 
past  president,  American  Historical  As- 
sociation; winner  of  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
biography  in  1932  and  1937  and  many 
other  history  prizes. 

A.  Whitney  Griswold,  late  president 
Yale  University;  formerly  professor  of 
history  there. 

Edmund  S.  Morgan,  professor  of  his- 
tory. Yale  University. 

Louis  B.  Wright,  director.  Folger 
Shakespeare  Library,  author  of  many 
well-known  volumes  in  American  colonial 
history. 

Waldo  G.  Leland,  formerly  director, 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies; 
author  of  standard  guides  to  archival  re- 
sources in  America  and  In  France. 

James  C.  Olson,  professor  of  history 
and  chairman  of  the  department.  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  present  president  of 
the  American  Association  for  State  and 
Local  History. 

Dexter  Perkins,  formerly  professor  of 
history  and  chairman  of  the  department. 
University  of  Rochester;  former  presi- 
dent, American  Historical  Association. 

MEMBERS    or    TH«    NATIOMAI.    HrSTOMCAL    PUB- 
LICATIONS  COMMISSION 

Wayne  Grover.  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  chairman. 

Julian  R.  Boyd,  professor  of  history, 
Princeton  University. 

Felix  Frankfurter.  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  retired. 

William  M.  Frsmklin.  Director  of  the 
Historical  Office.  Department  of  State. 

David  C.  Meams.  Chief  of  Manuscript 
Department.  Library  of  Congress. 

George  P.  Miller.  Member  of  the 
House  from  California. 

Leverett  Saltowstall,  U.S.  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Arthur  M.  Schlesinger.  Sr.,  professor 
emeritus  of  history.  Harvard. 

Boyd  C.  Shafer.  executive  secretary  of 
the  American  Historical  Society. 

Tracy  E.  Strevey,  vice  president  for 
academic  affairs.  University  of  Southern 
California. 

Rudolph  A.  Winnacker,  historian,  of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 


They  are  appointed  in  the  following 
manner: 

The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  Is  al- 
ways the  Archivist  of  the  United  States 
or  am  sdtemate  appointed  by  him.  This 
is  Dr.  Grover. 

The  Librarian  of  Congress  is  also  a 
member  or  an  alternate  appomted  by 
him.    This  Is  David  Meams. 

One  member  is  a  Senator  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate :  Leverett 
Saltonstall,  and  he  is  appointed  for  4 
years. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  appoints 
a  Member  for  2  years:  George  Miller. 

Member  of  the  judicial  branch  of  the 
Government  appointed  by  the  Chief 
Justice  for  a  term  of  4  years:  Felix 
Frankfurter. 

One  Representative  from  the  State  De- 
partment appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  a  4-year  term:  William 
Pranklm. 

One  representative  from  the  State  De- 
partment appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  a  4-year  term:  Rudolph  A. 
Winnacker. 

Two  representatives  from  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Society  appointed  by  its 
national  council.  They  are  Julian  Boyd 
and  Boyd  Shafer.  They  are  appointed 
for  4-year  terms. 

Two  members  from  the  fields  of  social 
or  physical  sciences  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  terms 
of  4  years.  Ike's  appointee  is  Tracy 
Strevey  and  President  Kennedy's  ap- 
pointee is  Arthvu-  Schlesinger,  Sr. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Yes.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  join  the  gentleman 
in  his  statement  and  congratulate  him 
on  his  fine  work  in  the  field  of  American 
history.  We  can  understand  ourselves 
and  we  will  be  understood  by  posterity 
and  by  future  generations  both  here  and 
elsewhere  by  our  history.  In  turn,  our 
history  can  only  be  reliable  in  terms  of 
the  preservation  of  basic  documents.  I 
recall  in  that  connection  an  example 
from  history  which  I  think  significant. 
There  was  a  time  not  many  years  ago 
when  there  was  a  lot  of  speculation 
about  the  classical  Roman  law.  There 
was  speculation  among  great  scholars. 
But  when  a  copy  of  the  Gaisus'  Institutes 
was  discovered  it  was  found  that  the 
best  minds  in  the  civil  law  countries 
really  did  not  know  exactly  what  the 
great  principles  of  Roman  law  in  the 
classical  age  were. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  illustra- 
tive of  the  necessity  of  preserving  the 
original  papers,  the  original  documents 
which  constitute  the  basic  source  mate- 
rial of  our  history. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  comments.  What  he  has 
said  is  absolutely  true,  and  I  agree  with 
him  completely.  I  would  like  to  say  at 
this  point  that  I  have  observed  often,  and 
I  have  talked  about  history  and  I  do 
quite  often,  that  whenever  a  nation  or 
an  Institution  forgets  its  hard  begin- 
nings, it  is  beginning  to  decay.  And 
maybe  there  is  some  evidence  in  America 
today  that  we  have  forgotten  some  of  our 
early  struggles  and  our  early  hard  begin- 
nings.   This  is  the  reason  why  I,  with  a 
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number  of  others,  decided  to  organize 
the  U5.  Capitol  Historical  Society  last 
year  which  we  decided  should  be  a  pub- 
lications society  to  research  on  and  delve 
into  this  Capitol  Building,  what  hap- 
pened here,  to  publish  a  book  and  make 
it  available  to  the  public. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  the  wonderful  work  he  has  done  in 
preserving  items  and  materials  important 
to  this  country.  I  know  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  recognize  his  accom- 
plishments and  efforts.  But  also  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that 
all  of  these  20  projects  that  are  cur- 
rently underway  are  not  going  to  be 
abandoned  if  we  do  not  pass  this  bill. 
That  is  not  the  question.  There  was  no 
evidence  that  the  private  contributions 
are  not  going  to  continue  to  finance  these 
projects  that  Kre  currently  underway 
and  that  these  projects  cannot  continue 
unimpeded  under  the  present  program. 

Also  I  wanted  to  refer  to  the  statement 
made  that  a  dociunent  should  be  com- 
piled by  the  Ctovemment  to  preserve 
some  of  the  wonderful  phrases  that  have 
been  made  by  some  of  the  important 
patriots  in  years  past.  I  would  be  100 
percent  in  favor  of  that.  But  what  I 
object  to  is  a  federally  appointed  scholar 
to  determine  which  phrases  should  be 
in  the  book.  An  important  thing  to  re- 
member is  that  the  recent  list  of  some 
100  books  the  Attorney  General,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  helped  to  compile  did  not  even 
Include  a  book  on  the  wonderful  system 
of  private  enterprise  that  has  worked 
80  successfully  and  built  up  this  country 
to  be  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world. 

I  am  suggesting  only  that  we  are  not 
harming  in  any  way  the  preservation 
of  o\ir  historical  documents,  which  I  am 
in  favor  of,  if  we  vote  down  this  bill; 
we  will  probably  close  off  some  of  our 
private  contributors  and  the  Federal 
Government  possibly  will  have  to  take 
over  the  whole  program.  And  then  I 
assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  would 
be  much  more  control  than  there  has 
been  in  the  past. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
yielding.  I  did  want  to  point  out  that 
these  20  projects  are  not  now  In  any  fl- 
nanoial  trouble. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  shall  comment  later  on  that 
point. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  I  am 
very  disturbed  over  this  bill  because  I 
have  had  to  do  with  some  research  and 
I  have  found  that  there  is  usually  a 
movement  of  editing  out  the  things  that 
are  not  popular. 

If  the  bill  said  "copy,"  I  would  feel 
very  differently.  And  such  material 
could  be  put  in  a  small  microfilm  and  it 
could  be  preserved  in  that  fashion.  But 
to  permit  the  leeway  of  editing,  I  would 
have  the  greatest,  greatest  suspicion  of 


%ay  man.  Republican  or  Democrat,  who 
went  to  work  to  edit  these  manuscripts, 
ihese  basic  formulas,  these  basic  docu- 
tients.  upon  which  we  have  built  our 
Ration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  very  sincerely 
ihat  this  bill  will  be  voted  down. 
I  Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  raises  a  very  good  point.  But 
m  answer  to  that  I  would  like  to  point 
^ut  that  nothing  is  going  to  be  edited 
()ut  that  does  not  meet  the  approval  of 
the  National  Historical  Publications 
Commission.  If  one  would  read  the  im- 
pressive list  of  people  who  are  serving  on 
this  Commission  one  would  soon  recog- 
^ilze  that  these  are  men  who  would  not 
$tand  by  for  a  minute  to  permit  any  sort 
^f  thing  like  that  to  happen.  There  is 
^ot  any  program  contained  in  this  bill 
Which  would  provide  for  editing  anything 
0ut. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
fentlemaui  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
t  yield  the  gentleman  5  additional 
fiinutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
I  Mr.    SCHWENGEL.      I   yield    to    the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Iowa  on  his 
statement  and  aline  myself  with  his 
^itatement.  I  know  of  the  tremendous 
work  which  the  gentleman  has  done 
With  the  National  Capital  Historical 
$ociety  here  at  the  Nation's  Capital.  As 
tihe  gentleman  knows,  I  am  a  member  of 
tihat  society.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
gentleman  has  rendered  a  great  service 
In  that  field. 

It  is  my  opinion  further  that  this  bill, 
if  passed,  will  do  the  same  thing  from 
a  national  standpoint.  I  further  want 
to  say  that  part  of  the  purpose  of  this 
^ill  is  not  just  to  edit  docimients,  but  it 
i$  to  collate  those  documents  and  pre- 
$erve  them  so  that  any  individual  or 
froup  interpretation  of  the  documents 
can  be  subject  to  challenge  and  subject 
Ho  reference  to  the  original  document  if 
Ihey  are  not  done  in  a  scholarly  way. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  shall  be  happy 
tto  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  share  the  concern 
that  was  Just  expressed  by  the  gentle- 
Woman  from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Frances  P. 
Bolton]  .  But  I  hasten  to  add  that  in 
1959,  and  again  in  1961,  I  introduced 
bills  that  would  provide  within  the  pres- 
ent machinery  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress audiovisual  aids  which  would  serve 
What  I  believe  to  be  the  same  purpose  as 
perhaps  the  intent  of  this  bill. 

I  find  nothing  In  this  bill,  however, 
that  would  deal  with  the  visual  aids, 
which  I  think  are  tremendously  impor- 
tant. I  see  no  reason  why  an  approach 
4s  was  generally  embraced  in  the  legis- 
^tion  which  I  introduced  5  or  6  years 
igo  could  not  be  included  here. 
,  Incidentally,  the  bill  was  at  that  time 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  There  is  no  reason,  I 
^o  not  believe  further,  that  if  we  were 
to  not  only  microfilm  but  to  provide  a 


means  of  permanently  recording  as  well 
as  filming  the  speeches  of  Presidents 
and  the  great  historical  speeches,  that 
these  could  not  be  made  available  to 
colleges,  schools,  and  universities  where- 
in the  cost  would  not  amount  to  what 
is  proposed  in  the  pending  legislation 
but  wherein  there  could  be  a  revolving 
fund  to  recoup  some  of  the  cost  through 
fees,  which  fees  would  be  paid  for  the  use 
of  these  materials  by  the  various  edu- 
cational institutions  which  would  cause 
the  generation  of  su£9cient  funds  in  order 
to  keep  this  going,  without  getting  into 
an  entirely  new  area  since  we  already 
have  the  machinery  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  perform  this  job. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  was  Interested  in  the 
comment  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
to  the  effect  that  the  members  of  the 
National  Historical  Publications  Com- 
mission would  not,  I  think  he  said,  "stand 
for"  certain  actions  to  be  taken,  concern 
about  which  was  expressed  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio. 

As  I  read  this  bill,  I  do  not  find  any 
control  to  be  exercised  by  the  Commis- 
sion. In  fact,  I  do  not  find  that  the 
Administrator  even  has  to  follow  the 
advice  of  the  Commission.  The  bill 
simply  states  that  he  should  seek  the 
advice  of  the  Commission.  But  there  Is 
nothing  contained  in  the  bill  which 
would  require  him  to  follow  the  advice 
and  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Therefore,  would  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  please  explain  how  the  Commis- 
sion could  exercise  the  control  that  the 
gentleman  says  it  would  exercise  and 
therefore  protect  the  Integrity  of  these 
documents? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  think  that  these 
people  are  bound  to  and  by  precedent 
they  have  in  the  past.  I  have  had  a  lot 
of  experience  with  people  In  Government 
who  work  in  the  historical  field.  You 
take  a  man  like  David  Mearns ;  he  is  not 
a  man  who  goes  off  half-cocked.  He 
wants  to  refiect  the  interest  of  the  real 
historians.  That  is  the  reason  all  of  the 
historians  in  America  respect  him  highly. 
He  is  on  the  Commission.  I  am  happy 
that  he  is  and  all  of  us  should  be. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  recognize  that,  but 
what  authority  does  he  have?  The  bill 
does  not  require  the  Administrator  of 
GSA  to  follow  his  recommendations. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  The  man  who  will 
be  in  charge  has  a  pretty  good  record  of 
representing  the  public  interest  in  these 
things. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  The  reason  the  Na- 
tional Historical  Publications  Commis- 
sion is  instructed  to  give  advice  to  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  is 
that  it  would  be  less  than  wise  to 
just  give  the  Commission  complete 
authority.  It  would  be  wiser  to  put 
ultimate  authority  in  the  hands  of  a 
Government  Administrator  who  must 
come  to  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Appropriations  to  get  one  dime 
for  this  program.  Before  the  committee 
he  can  be  interrogated  as  to  what  he  has 
done.  The  Administrator,  however,  can 
take  advantage  of  the  advice  of  the  ex- 
perts on  the  Commission  who  are  ap- 
pointed for  their  know-how. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  the  gentleman  5  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
author  of  the  bill,  but  he  does  not  read 
this  bill  the  way  I  do.  I  do  not  read  any- 
thing in  the  bill  that  requires  the  Com- 
mission to  advise  the  Administrator.  As 
I  read  the  bUl.  the  Administrator  is 
simply  authorized  to  seek  the  advice. 
if  he  wishes.  Am  I  correct  about  that, 
or  incorrect? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  That  is  correct.  The 
Administrator  testified  he  thought  that 
was  desirable.  His  testimony  reflects 
that  thought.  There  can  be  no  real 
quesUon  but  that  the  Administrator  of 
GSA  would  welcome  that  advice.  A 
principal  reason  is  that  the  Commission 
will  be  working  with  the  foundations, 
the  historical  associations,  and  with  the 
universities  that  would  be  putting  up 
the  major  part  of  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram. Generally,  it  would  be  essential 
for  an  effective  program  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator get  this  advice.  There  would 
be  many  people  who  would  not  want  the 
Commission  to  have  complete  authority. 
Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Just  to  clarify  one 
thing:  On  page  118  of  the  hearings 
there  was  a  ruling  made  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  Mr.  CampbeU  said 
in  his  letter  to  the  committee: 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  6237  would  with- 
in the  llmlU  ot  funds  available  for  such 
purposes  grant  authority  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion to  make  allocations  to  Federal  agencies 
and  grants  to  States,  local  agencies,  and  non- 
profit organizations  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting, describing,  editing,  and  publishing 
certain  documentary  source  material. 

I  hope  that  clarifies  the  situation. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  would  like  to 
close  by  quoting  a  former  esteemed 
Member  of  this  House,  one  who  has  be- 
come Immortal  in  the  history  of  this 
body;  John  Quincy  Adams,  has  very  ably 
stated  the  Importance  of  and  our  re- 
liance on  history. 

Speaking  December  22. 1802,  at  an  an- 
niversary celebration  of  the  Pilgrim's 
landing  at  Plymouth  Rock  he  said: 

Man.  therefore,  was  not  made  for  him- 
self alone — no.  He  was  made  for  his  country 
by  the  obligations  of  his  social  compact;  he 
wae  made  for  his  species,  by  the  Chris- 
tian duties  of  universal  charity;  he  was  made 
for  all  ages  jiast  by  the  sentiment  of  rev- 
erence for  his  forefathers,  and  he  was  made 
for  aU  future  times  by  the  Impulse  of  af- 
fection for  his  progeny. 

On  that  historic  day  he  concluded: 

The   voice    of   history   has   not   In   all   Its 

compass  a  note  but  answers  In  unison  with 

these  sentiments.    The  barbarians'  chieftain 

who  defended  his  country  against  the  Ro- 
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man  invasion,  driven  to  the  remotest  ex- 
tremity of  Britain.-  and  stimulating  his  fol- 
lowers to  battle  by  aU  his  power  of  per- 
suasion upon  the  human  heart  concludes 
his  exhortation  by  an  appeal  to  these  ir- 
resistible feelings.  •  •  •  "Think  of  yo\ir  fore- 
fathers and  of  your  posterity." 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  had  the  honor  of  serving 
on  the  National  Historical  Publications 
Commission  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  past  6  years.  My 
colleague  representing  the  Senate  is  the 
Honorable  Leverett  Saltonstall,  U.S. 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Thank  goodness,  today  we  are  pub- 
lishing the  papers  of  the  Presidents  as 
expediency  permits.  As  they  fill  a  vol- 
vune.  a  new  volume  is  published. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Are  they 
taken  exactly  as  they  were  found  or  are 
they  edited? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  TTie  gen- 
tlewoman gets  them  in  her  ofBce  every 
2  or  3  months. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  I  want 
to  know  if  they  are  edited. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  They  have 
not  been  edited.  They  are  the  way  the 
papers  were  given.  I  want  to  point  out 
to  the  House,  too.  that  we  have  a  prece- 
dent for  this,  because  on  the  occasion  of 
George  Washington's  bicentennial  the 
House  of  Representatives  published  48 
volumes  of  the  papers  of  Washington, 
and  they  were  given  to  the  Members  and 
distributed  free.  All  of  the  Members 
who  were  here  then  got  copies  of  these 
volumes,  and  copies  of  them  were  de- 
posited in  libraries  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Copies, 
but  not  edited. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  No;  they 
were  not  edited.  Neither  are  these 
edited. 

The  thing  we  are  up  sigainst  is  pre- 
serving, reclaiming,  saving,  and  publish- 
ing the  papers  of  the  past.  We  are  well 
started  in  this  country  on  the  matter 
of  preserving  the  documents  of  the 
Presidents  by  establishing,  generally  at 
the  birthplace  of  the  President,  a  li- 
brary for  that  purpose.  This  was  done 
in  the  case  of  the  late  great  Speaker 
Sam  Rayburn.  so  his  papers  are  avail- 
able to  scholars  and  students  of  history 
and  they  will  be  there  preserved  for  all 
time.  But  many  of  the  papers  of  the 
early  Presidents  are  not  available. 
They  have  to  be  dug  out  of  attics  in 
France,  as  were  some  of  the  papers  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  that  were  referred  to 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

These  papers  are  published  by  the 
Princeton  Press  and  edited  by  Dr.  Julian 
Boyd,  who  I  beUeve  is  the  foremost  his- 
torian in  the  United  States  today.  It 
is  a  question  of  determining  what  pa- 
pers were  Jefferson's,  what  were  not  Jef- 
ferson's, and  the  order  In  which  they 
come,  perhaps  modernizing  the  spelling 
and  giving  you  the  footnotes  and  bib- 


liographies to  allow  you  to  interpret 
them,  but  not  to  change  those  papers, 
and  this  has  not  been  done. 

Through    the   Ford   Foundation.   Uie 
National  Historical  Publications   Com- 
mission has  collected  the  papers  per- 
taining to  the  adoption  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.    I  submit  to  you  that  there  are 
no  more  important  papers  in  this  coun- 
try.   But  the  Ford  Foundation,  despite 
what  the  genial  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington says,  feeling  that  it  has  put  about 
$250,000  into  this  project,  Is  not  going 
forward  with  it.    I  was  hopeful  that  this 
House  would  publish  the  papers  pertain- 
ing to  the  formation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
as  a  public  document.    It  should  be  in 
every  library  in  the  coimtry.    It  should 
be  in  every  university.    It  should  be  on 
the  bookshelf  of  every  student  so  that  It 
can  be  referred  to  and  so  that  the  stu- 
dent could  see   the  progress   that  has 
been  made  In  human  government  and  In 
establishing   in   this  coimtry    the   very 
basis  of  democracy,  a  government  based 
on  the  dignity  of  man.     This  Is  what 
has  marked  our  Government.    Our  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  might  be  con- 
sidered the  first  document  which  forms 
the  basis  of  our  Government.    The  Con- 
stitution   further    elaborates    and    sets 
forth  the  mechanics  by  which  the  philos- 
ophy annoimced  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  can  be  put  into  effect  and 
made  a  part  of  government. 

Now  what  are  we  quibbling  about 
here — changing  this  and  changing  that? 
We  have  documents  in  this  country, 
sacred  documents,  irreplaceable  docu- 
ments that  have  never  been  copied  and 
have  never  been  microfilmed.  Do  you 
know  that  of  the  records  of  the  first  10 
Congresses,  only  1  copy  exists  and  that 
those  records  have  never  been  published? 
They  should  be  published. 

Now  I  want  to  talk  to  my  colleagues 
about  cost.  At  one  time  in  connection 
with  a  part  of  this  work,  I  tried  to  evalu- 
ate the  cost  of  publishing  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  It  costs  over  $20,000  a 
day  to  publish  the  Congressional  Record 
and  half  of  that  Record  consists  of  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
For  the  amount  of  money  that  It  costs 
to  publish  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  we  cotdd  save  for  pos- 
terity these  vital  documents  that  are  so 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  country. 

There  is  nothing  partisan  about  this 
bill.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  Senator 
Saltonstall,  which  I  read,  B&  follows: 

U£.  Sknatx, 
COMMnTO  ON  Appeofkiations, 

June  17. 19€3. 

Hon.  Jack  Biooks. 

Chairman.   Government  Aetivitiet   Subcom- 
mittee   of    Committee    on    Government 
Operations,    House    of    Repreaentatives. 
Washinffton.  D.C. 
Dkak    M«.    Chaibmai*:     I    have    had    the 
privilege  of  serving  on  the  National  Historical 
Publications  Commission  for  the  past  4  years 
and  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  H  R.  6237     The  Commis- 
sion, as  you  know,  was  established  In   1960 
by  President  Truman  to  make  avaUable  "the 
public  and  private  writings  of  men  whose 
contributions   to   our   history   are    now   in- 
adequately represented  by  published  works." 
In  less  than  200  years  our  National  Ooit- 
ermnent  has  grown  from  a  handful  of  States 
acting  together  in  their  mutual  self-interest. 
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to  a  vast  executive.  legUlative,  and  Judicial 
complex  governing  the  Uvea  of  180  million 
people.  The  ctory  of  thla  growth  and  Its 
trlala  and  trlumpba,  la  the  story  of  the  de- 
velopment 0*  a  free  democracy.  It  Is  most 
Important  that  we  preserve  the  historical 
records  of  this  development  so  that  we  may 
have  a  complete  and  accurate  picture  of  the 
events  and  personalities  which  contributed 
to  the  fonnatlon  of  our  Government. 

I  have  been  much  Impressed  with  the  work 
of  the  Commission  In  this  field,  and  feel  that 
great  strides  have  been  made  In  the  past  12 
years  toward  making  these  documents,  which 
are  so  essential  to  the  telling  of  our  Nation's 
history,  available  on  a  much  wider  scale.  Not 
only  Is  It  Important  to  Increase  the  accessi- 
bility of  these  documents,  but  It  Is  Imperative 
that  they  be  edited  and  presented  more  reli- 
ably than  has  been  true  In  the  past.  Rather 
than  give  a  historian's  Interpretation  of  his- 
torical events,  or  a  simple  narration  of  what 
took  place,  the  Commission  has  tried  to  pre- 
serve and  publish  the  actual  records  of  the 
formative  years  of  our  Government. 

To  date,  the  Conunlsslon  has  Initiated,  In 
cooperation  with  other  Federal,  State,  and 
local  nongovernmental  agencies,  more  than 
20  separate  documentary  publication  proj- 
ects. The  first  volumes  of  the  Jefferson, 
Adams,  and  Franklin  papers  have  already 
been  published  and  have  been  received  with 
much  acclaim.  Little  known  details  of  the 
Uvea  and  Ideas  of  the  men  Involved  are  at  last 
being  brought  to  light  and  put  forth  in  a 
comprehensive  and  readable  form.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  Commission  such  knowl- 
edge will  now  be  available  to  all  interested  in 
their  Nation's  history.  In  addition  to  these 
high  priority  projects  which  the  Commission 
felt  had  too  long  been  neglected,  10  more 
projects  are  now  In  the  planning  stage. 

Along  with  the  editing  and  publication  of 
historical  docTiments.  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission includes  the  discovery,  collection, 
and  preservation  of  historical  sources  and  the 
creation  of  guides  to  their  use.  Its  "Guide 
to  Archives  and  Manuscripts  in  the  United 
States."  compiled  in  1961,  was  the  first  at- 
tempt in  this  area.  Such  a  guide  can  be  of 
great  assistance  to  scholars  doing  research 
in  this  field.  However,  it  presents  only  a 
summary  view,  and  there  is  a  demand  for 
more  detailed  Information  in  specific  areas. 

Although  our  Nation  is  young  in  compari- 
son with  other  countries  of  the  world,  we 
have  a  proud  heritage  which  we  want  to 
preserve.  I  feel  it  is  most  Important  for  the 
National  Historical  Publications  Commis- 
sion to  continue  the  work  which  it  has  so 
excellently  begun.  Though  State  hUtorical 
societies,  universities,  and  research  institu- 
tions can  make  vast  contributions  to  the 
preservation  of  our  historical  records,  the 
Commission  is  in  the  best  position  to  focus 
and  coordinate  the  efforts  in  this  area.  It 
serves  as  an  Informed  and  discriminating 
channel  to  evaluate  priorities  and  prevent 
duplication  of  activity. 

I  therefore  tirge  that  the  committee  con- 
sider favorably  HJl.  6237.  to  gruit  the  Com- 
mission fluids  so  that  it  may  continue,  in 
conjtmction  with  other  agencies  on  a  match- 
ing basis,  this  vital  work.  The  values  to  be 
gained  in  the  preservation  of  our  national 
heritage  are  incalculable. 
Sincerely. 

LlVERETT  SALTONSTALL. 

VS.  Senator. 

Mr.  Chairman,  among  the  scholars  who 
constitute  the  National  Historical  Pub- 
lications Commission,  and  among  them 
are  to  be  found  some  of  the  greatest  his- 
torians alive  in  this  country  today  and 
I  am  humble  but  proud  to  be  able  to 
serve  with  them — at  no  time,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, has  anything  but  the  truth  and  the 
preservation  of  the  truth  with  respect  to 
this  country  been  considered. 


Mr.  WALLHAUSER.     Mr.  Chairman, 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  ORxmNl. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 

impressed  by  some  of  the  remarks  made 

jby  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me  in 

the  well,  the  gentleman  from  California 

I I  Mr.  Miller  ] ,  who  happens  to  be  a  mem- 
ber  of   the   Historical   Commission.     I 

twas  particularly  interested  in  his  re- 
marks to  the  effect  that  at  the  present 
time  there  is  no  editing  and  no  inten- 
tion or  need  to  edit  historical  source 
documents.  I  will  be  very  frank  to  say 
that  I  have  mixed  feelings  about  this 
bill.  I  subscribe  to  the  remarks  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
ScHWENGEL]  as  to  the  desirability  and 
the  need  of  preserving  these  important 
source  docimaents.  However,  I  question 
what  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gfovem- 
ment  should  be  in  this  general  field. 
When  it  comes  to  selecting  various  docu- 
ments for  publication  or  editing  such 
documents,  I  do  not  believe  this  is  an 
appropriate  function  for  the  Federal 
Government.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
would  have  no  objection  if  the  Federal 
Government,  directly  or  indirectly,  col- 
lects and  preserves  historical  source  ma- 
terial and  makes  it  available,  through 
microfilming  or  in  other  ways,  to  schol- 
ars who  then  write  history  based 
upon  the  unedited  source  material. 
However,  as  it  is  now  written,  this  legis- 
lation goes  a  little  further  than  that. 
For  example,  I  would  call  attention  to 
page  2  of  the  bill,  line  4,  wliere  It  speaks 
in  terms  of  making  allocations  to  State 
and  local  agencies  and  nonprofit  organi- 
zations and  institutions  for  "coUectIng, 
describing,  editing,  and  publishing." 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks],  particularly 
in  view  of  the  remarks  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Mil- 
ler], how  Important  are  the  words,  "de- 
scribing and  editing"  on  line  4  of  page  2 
of  the  bill?  What  if  those  words  were 
stricken  and  the  word  "preserving"  were 
substituted  so  that  the  line  read,  "for 
the  collecting,  preserving,  and  publish- 
ing of  documentary  sources  significant 
to  the  history  of  the  United  States"? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  In  reply  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  by  "editing"  these 
people  mean  the  selection  of  the  best 
evidence  they  have — the  most  authentic 
documents.  The  first  thing  they  have 
to  do  Is  to  determine  whether  or  not 
this  particular  document  Is  authentic. 
If  there  are  five  different  copies,  all 
different,  which  one  is  the  most  or  the 
best  authenticated?  Which  one  has  a 
record  of  having  been  in  a  given  library 
the  longest,  and  what  is  the  documenta- 
tion attached  to  It?  The  editing  process 
Includes  selection  of  the  most  authentic 
and  the  presentation  of  the  document. 
It  does  not  mean  changing  the  thought 
or  the  intent  or  the  words  or  language. 
Historical  editing  as  used  In  this  proposal 
does  not  Involve  changing  or  altering  or 
limiting  any  of  the  material  so  as  to  re- 
flect the  personal  feelings  or  political  be- 
liefs or  philosophies  but,  rather,  just  to 
present  the  very  best  evidence  of  what 


Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madison,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  and  others  said. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  his  remarks  only  under- 
score my  concern.  Let  me  say  that  he 
seems  to  be  at  odds  with  the  gentleman 
from  California  who  indicated  that  no 
editing  would  be  Involved. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Pardon  me,  but  the 
gentleman  from  California  and  I  have 
long  been  friends  and  we  are  surely  not 
at  odds  now,  though  we  may  have  little 
differences. 

Mr.  MHiLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,   will   the   gentleman  yield 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  The  edit- 
ing in  these  cases  involves  such  things 
as  the  f£ict  the  spelling  In  some  of  these 
documents  Is  quite  archaic  and  abbre- 
viated quite  frequently.  Many  of  the 
documents  In  the  old  type  were  Instances 
where  a  man  made  notes  or  wrote  a  letter 
In  longhand  and  you  did  not  have  re- 
producing machinery  at  that  time. 
Therefore,  It  was  given  to  a  copyist  to 
copy.  These  people  can  trace  the  copjrlst 
to  know  which  man  copied  a  particular 
letter.  It  becomes  necessary,  to  make  It 
Intelligible  to  us,  then,  sometimes  to 
make  these  changes.  They  are  generally 
reflected  In  the  letter  Itself  In  pa- 
rentheses or  In  the  document,  but  It  In 
no  way  changes  the  sense. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  can  only  indicate 
that  this  colloquy  has  pointed  up,  I 
think,  and  underscored  my  concern.  I 
would  think  that  If  the  papers  of  a  Presi- 
dent, or  someone  else  important  In  our 
history,  are  worth  preserving  at  all, 
particularly  with  modem-day  micro- 
filming and  reproduction  methods,  we 
should  preserve  all  of  such  papers  and 
let  the  scholars  individually  and  sepa- 
rately decide  for  themselves  as  they  write 
their  histories  and  their  commentaries 
which  of  the  papers  are  important  and 
whether  there  were  misspellings  and  so 
forth.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  papers 
should  be  preserved  as  originally  written 
or  in  a  microfilmed  form  If  It  Is  neces- 
sary or  desirable.  Would  the  gentleman 
comment  on  that? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  They  are 
preserved  In  that  form.  If  you  will  refer, 
for  Instance,  to  the  writings  of  George 
Washington,  which  were  preserved,  every 
little  fragment  of  his  writing  that  we  get 
Is  put  in  the  book.  Some  of  it  has  no  his- 
toric Interest.  There  were  letters  that 
he  sent  to  his  factors  in  Europe,  or  in 
Dublin,  asking  for  another  pair  of 
shoes — "The  ones  you  sent  me  did  not 
flt"_all  of  that  kind  of  material  is  in- 
cluded. So  that  the  person  who  wants 
to  use  it  can  draw  from  that  his  own  con- 
clusions. This  Is  the  only  way  It  should 
be  done,  and  It  is  the  only  way  it  will  be 
done,  because  the  archivists  throughout 
the  country  and  the  historians,  as  well 
as  the  associations,  have  extremely  high 
standards. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  think  Mr.  Webster  de- 
fines editing  as  preparing,  revising,  and 
correcting. 
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Mr  GRIFFIN.  Having  been  a  news- 
paper editor  of  sorts  myself.  I  agree  that 
the  term  "editing"  Is  a  very  broad  term. 

1  cringe  a  little  bit  at  the  thought  that 
Government  bureaucrats  will  select  the 
people  who  are  going  to  edit  our  histori- 
cal source  material.  At  the  appropriate 
time  I  beUeve  I  shall  offer  or  support  an 
amendment  striking  out  the  language 
"describing,  editing"  and  substitute  the 
word  "preserving." 

Mr.  BROOKS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  MOORHEAD]. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  Uke  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  the  fact  that  just  121/2  years 
from  now.  when  we  are  making  tradi- 
tional 4th  of  July  speeches— and  I  hope 
that  each  and  everyone  present  here  to- 
day will  still  be  a  Member  of  this  body 
and  making  4th  of  July  speeches— that 
on  July  4,  1976.  we  will  be  celebrating 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  founding  of  this 
Nation. 

A  shocking  fact  presented  to  our  com- 
mittee during  the  hearings  on  this  bill  is 
that  there  is  considerable  source  material 
relating  to  the  formation  of  this  Nation 
which  has  yet  to  be  properly  preserved, 
published,  and  available  for  the  use  of 
historians. 

After  almost  200  years,  we  still  do  not 
have  adequate  preservation  of  documents 
which  are  essential  to  an  understanding 
of  the  most  crucial  events  In  the  history 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  United  States,  and  I  want 
my  children  and  my  children's  children 
to  have  access  as  accurately  as  possible 
to  the  thoughts  of  the  great  men  who 
brought  about  the  foundation  and  early 
development  of  this  Nation. 

But  It  is  not  merely  the  papers  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  which  are  important. 
Every  State  of  the  Union  has  produced 
great  men  and  great  ideas  which  have 
contributed  to  the  richness  of  American 
history. 

In  the  States  of  the  United  States 
there  are  some  398  repositories  with  some 
12,251  collections  of  historical  docu- 
ments. 

If  H.R.  6237  Is  not  enacted,  the  papers 
of  these  great  men  may  be  lost  to  pos- 
terity. 

Let  us  remember  what  Santayana  said: 
'Those  who  do  not  remember  the  past 
are  condemned  to  relive  it." 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  McClory]. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
objections  to  this  legislation  are  pri- 
marily with  regard  to  the  appropriation 
of  Federal  funds  for  this  purpose.  The 
existing  law,  it  seems  to  me,  is  adequate 
so  far  as  the  preservation  of  appropriate 
and  authentic  historical  documents  are 
concerned.  I  know  that  the  entire  busi- 
ness of  records  management  and  the 
choosing  of  those  documents  which  are 
important  so  far  as  their  historical  sig- 
nificance is  concerned,  is  one  which  is 
of  national  concern  and,  for  that  mat- 
ter, the  concern  of  the  various  States  of 
the  Nation.  States  which  have  not  al- 
ready undertaken  programs  in  this  area. 
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it  seems  to  me,  should  do  so.    I  know 
that  in  IlUnois  we  have  undertaken  a 
comprehensive  program  of  records  man- 
agement and  preservation  of  historical 
documents.    If  we  had  not  undertaken 
to  identify  and  preserve  only  those  pa- 
pers of  historical  significance  we  would 
not  have  room  for  all  the  docvunents 
which  the  State  accumulates  over  a  short 
period   of   time.    So,   those   documents 
which  have  historical  significance  have 
to  be  culled  out  and  preserved  and  the 
rest  of  them  have  to  be  destroyed.    It 
seems  to  me  that  adding  provisions  for 
grants  of  funds  to  the  States  and  local 
governments  and  providing  for  appro- 
priations for  an  indefinite  period  of  time 
is  not  necessary  at  this  time.    Certainly, 
at  a  time  when  we  have  a  planned  deficit; 
when  we  have  an  unbalanced  budget;  to 
undertake  an  entire  new  program  of  this 
type   is  unwise.    It  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  entirely  Inappropriate. 
Since  private  agencies  and  foundations 
have  already  undertaken  this  work,  there 
seems  to  me  no  reason  why  this  cannot 
continue.    Certainly  that  part  of  the  bill 
which  would  provide  for  grants  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  the  States — and  very  little 
could  be  granted  from  a  $500,000  annual 
appropriation — we  know  this  is  just  the 
beginning  of  a  huge,  large,  new  bureauc- 
racy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  seems  to  me  unfortu- 
nate where  we  all  agree  upon  the  need 
for  preserving  authentic  and  essential 
historical  documents  that  we  should  have 
to  get  Into  a  debate  of  this  type. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  object  to  the  author- 
ization for  the  appropriation  of  Federal 
funds  for  these  purposes.  I  feel  that  we 
can  get  along  without  this  legislation. 
Therefore,  I  urge  that  the  bill  be  de- 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri  [Mr.  Randall]. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  one  of  those  few  bills  that  every  Mem- 
ber can  have  an  opportunity  to  support 
without  any  reservations.  So  many 
times  on  this  floor  of  the  House  there 
are  bills  which  provide  for  only  sectional 
beneflts.  This  is  a  bill  v/hlch  is  for  all 
America.  We  have  heard  from  our  col- 
leagues of  the  South,  we  have  heard 
from  our  colleagues  of  New  England  and 
we  have  heard  from  Members  of  the 
Middle  West  In  favor  of  this  bill.  Not 
only  is  this  bill  not  sectional  but  it  is 
also  nonpartisan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  western  Missouri 
at  Independence  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment operates  a  library  for  housing  the 
papers  of  our  former  President,  Mr.  Tru- 
man. There  is  nothing  partisan  about 
this,  because  we  went  right  on  out  to 
Abilene.  Kans.,  and  now  have  a  library 
for  the  housing  of  important  documents 
of  another  former  President.  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower. HIstoiT  is  not  something  that 
is  partisan. 

Independence,  Mo.,  is  the  starting 
point  of  three  great  trails,  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail,  the  Oregon  Trail,  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Trail.  Those  records  or  docu- 
mentory  sources  about  these  trails  are 
being  scattered  and  lost.  They  may  be 
forever  lost  if  they  are  not  soon  pre- 
served by  collecting  and  reproducing 
them  now. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  read 
from  a  telegram  which  I  have  received 
from  the  Jackson  County  Historical  As- 
sociation, addressed  to  Its  Member  of 
Congress,  urging  support  of  H.R.  6237 
to  provide  funds  to  the  National  Histori- 
cal Publications  Commission: 

Hon.  WnxiAM  J.  Randall, 
House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

1  hope  you  will  support  HJl.  6237,  to  pro- 
vide fimds  to  the  National  Historical  Pub- 
lications Commission,  coming  up  for  debate 
on  Tuesday,  October  16. 

Mrs.  J.  RoGEK  DEWrrr, 
President,    Jackson     County     Historical 
Society. 
Independence,  Mo. 

This  is  an  organization  of  between 
500  and  600  members.  It  is  composed 
of  businessmen  and  Industrialists  who 
know  very  well  there  will  be  some  cost  for 
this  program  but  who  have  notwith- 
standing expressed  their  support  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  further  point 
out,  the  nonpartisan  nature  of  this  back- 
ing when  I  say  that  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  opposite  political  party  in  our 
area,  has  urged  the  enactment  of  similar 
legislation  In  other  years.  I  have  today 
received  other  telegrams  urging  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  by  business  leaders  in 
my  district  who  recognize  the  value  of 
preserving  sources  of  history. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  little  bit 
about  the  objection  to  the  word  "edit- 
ing" in  the  bill.  If  one  will  read  the  re- 
port and  if  one  will  look  at  the  makeup 
of  the  National  Historical  Publication 
Commission,  he  will  find  it  is  made  up  of 
some  of  the  outstanding  men  in  this 
country  and  who  in  my  opinion  could 
not  be  made  to  be  subject  to  any  influ- 
ence so  far  as  editing  is  concerned. 

There  has  been  expressed  here  today 
the  concern  that  documentary  sources 
significant  to  the  history  of  the  United 
States  may  be  edited  or  rewritten  dif- 
ferent from  the  sources.  No  one  wishes 
to  see  this  happen.  In  my  opinion  the 
best  reason  that  this  will  not  happen 
comes  from  a  look  at  the  makeup  of  the 
National  Historical  Publications  Com- 
mission. It  Is  an  11-member  body.  The 
chairman  is  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States.  He  holds  civil  service  status 
for  life.  This  is  equally  true  of  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress.  The  other  body 
has  a  member  on  the  Commission.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  a  member. 
The  judicial  branch  Is  represented,  as  is 
the  Department  of  State,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  The  American 
Historical  Society  has  two  representa- 
tives. 

I.  for  one,  will  never  concede  there 
could  be  a  lack  of  Integrity  on  the  part 
of  the  National  Historical  PubUcatlons 
Commission,  but  I  submit  if  there  is  any 
effort  to  edit  any  of  this  material  by  the 
General  Services'  Administrator,  or  If 
there  should  be  any  abuse,  such  a  proce- 
dure would  certamly  come  to  light  and 
would  be  dealt  with  summarily  by  the 
Congress  the  very  ^st  year  It  was  dis- 
covered. Bear  m  mind  we  are  today  con- 
sidering an  authorization  bill  and  If 
there  are  any  abuses  by  the  process  of 
editing  In  an  effort  to  rewrite  any  portion 
of  history,  we  as  a  Congress  do  not  los« 
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control  because  of  our  continuing  control 
over  ftpproprlAttons.  Herein  In  my  opin- 
ion lies  a  very  strong  control  over  any 
]X)sslble  future  abuses.  Perhaps  words 
other  than  editing  might  have  been  used 
In  the  bill.  A  better  wording  might  have 
been  "compiling"  or  "describing  and  pre- 
serving" but  nevertheless  the  Congress 
will  have  control  over  this  work  on  docu- 
mentary sources  in  future  years  through 
the  appropriation  process. 

There  is  a  lot  of  talk  today  about  du- 
plication of  work  In  the  executive  branch 
of  Government  on  overlapping  of  effort 
by  different  departments.  It  is  even  pos- 
sible this  sort  of  thing  applies  to  his- 
torical research  as  between  the  Archi- 
vist or  Library  of  Congress,  or  the  E>e- 
partment  of  Interior  or  even  by  State 
and  local  goverrunents.  There  is  a 
considerable  total  effort  going  on  today 
to  collect  and  publish  significant  his- 
torical material,  but  the  effort  is  not  now 
coordinated.  If  this  bill  is  adopted, 
there  will  be  a  systematic  coordinated 
compilation  of  historical  material. 

A  good  question  to  ask  is  why  we  need 
this  bUl  at  this  particular  time.  The 
answer  is  that  if  we  don't  preserve  this 
historical  material  now  much  of  it  will 
be  forever  lost.  Furthermore,  this  effort 
win  yield  significant  material  which,  if 
made  available  to  schools  and  colleges, 
can  result  in  further  research  to  the 
existing  materials  of  even  greater  value. 
There  has  been  some  objection  that  this 
bill  has  an  open  end  or  is  without  time 
limits.  The  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas,  has 
assured  us  he  will  propose  an  amend- 
ment limiting  the  program  to  5  years 
and  also  provide  for  an  audit  of  all 
books,  records,  and  accounts  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  This  will  re- 
quire detailed  reports  each  year.  Both 
of  these  amendments  should  be  accepted 
and  welcomed. 

The  question  might  well  be  asked.  Why 
should  Federal  funds  be  made  available 
to  assist  county  and  local  government 
and  nonprofit  organizations  in  this 
work? 
The  answer  is  twofold. 
First,  our  history  is  something  that 
Is  national  in  nature  and,  second,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  basic  docu- 
ments that  deserve  the  attention  con- 
templated by  H.R.  6237  are  in  the 
custody  of  the  Federal  Government. 

We  talk  so  freely  about  preserving  our 
national  resources  such  as  our  forests, 
and  parks.  We  sho\ild  remember  that 
our  Nation's  history  is  really  our  national 
heritage.  I  believe  it  is  the  obligation 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  preserve 
this  heritage  Just  as  much  as  our  wild- 
life, or  our  forests  and  our  parks. 

Local  governments  and  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations such  as  historical  societies 
are  ready  to  assist  in  financing  of  these 
projects  but  they  need  help  from  Fed- 
eral gn"ants.  Given  the  stimulation  of 
this  legislation,  my  home  county  could 
commence  the  microfilming,  or  some 
other  process  of  preserving  of  the  early 
day  co\u*t  records  which  go  back  to  1827 
and  which  are  fast  becoming  illegible  and 
may  not  last  much  lohger  if  not  preserved 
or  reproduced.  A  few  years  ago  a  por- 
tion of  county's  real  estate  transfers 
were  microfilmed.    It  was  never  com- 


pietely  finished.  It  Just  sort  of  ran  out  of 
gtis.  To  put  the  matter  differently  ttie 
spirit  was  willing,  but  the  funds  were  not 
available  to  csury  on. 

In  Independence,  Mo.,  we  are  proud  of 
ahe  fact  that  it  is  the  starting  point  of 
three  westward  trails:  The  Santa  Fe 
Trail,  Oregon  Trail,  and  the  California 
Trail.  We  proudly  label  our  community 
the  "Queen  City  of  the  Trails."  North- 
efst  of  Independence,  Mo.  is  the  now 
restored,  Fort  Osage,  that  was  one  of  the 
f  0rts  proposed  and  established  as  a  result 
of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition. 
Throughout  the  West,  there  are  places 
that  are  equally  rich  in  history,  places 
that  mark  stniggles  for  the  winning  of 
the  West,  and  in  every  one  of  these  in- 
stances, there  are  some  things  of  interest 
that  should  and  must  be  preserved. 

We  all  realize  debate  here  on  the  floor 
oif  the  House  does  not  influence  or  change 
the  vote  of  many  Members.  Every  Mem- 
ber must  make  up  his  own  mind  as  to 
\|hether  or  not  he  believes  the  people 
oif  his  own  district  would  favor  the  pas- 
sage of  such  a  bill  as  this  but  also  if  it  is 
Hi  the  national  interest.  For  my  own 
(Jistrict  I  can  answer  both  of  these  ques- 
tions in  the  afBrmative.  Before  coming 
to  Congress,  I  served  for  over  12  years  in 
a,  covmty  administrative  capacity.  I 
^now  that  the  county  government  of  my 
home  county  has  expended  several  hun- 
dred thousands  of  dollars  in  the  restora- 
tjion  of  places  of  historical  interest,  in- 
(^luding  Fort  Osage  and  Lone  Jack  Mu- 
^um.  Yet,  I  know  they  do  not  have  the 
means  to  carry  on  much  further  on  other 
projects.  I  know  too  that  this  historical 
research  and  restoration  should  continue 
(o  go  forward.  These  local  people  need 
the  benefit  and  guidance  of  the  U.S. 
Archivist  and  the  guiding  hand  of  his- 
torians that  could  be  provided  through 
the  advisory  committee  set  up  under  H  Jl. 
1237  and  have  as  well  the  help  of  the 
National  Historical  Publications  Com- 
mission. 

This  bin  should  be  supported  by  every 
Member  on  the  floor  today.  Our  history 
Is  a  national  resource  just  as  much  as 
l>ur  forests  and  parks.  It  is  our  national 
heritage.  History  has  been  described  in 
so  many  different  ways.  Down  on  the 
Archives  Building  are  the  words  "the 
past  is  but  prologue."  History  has  been 
described  as  the  lamp  of  experience.  One 
great  philosopher  has  said.  "Those  who 
do  not  know  history  will  be  condemned 
to  relive  it."  I  think  that  something 
every  Member  should  ponder  before  he 
votes  on  this  measiu-e  Is  the  fact  we  spend 
$50  billion  for  defense.  Five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  is  a  tiny  fraction  of  that 
total  to  spend  on  the  preservation  of 
history. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Mkader]. 
I  Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
discussion  under  the  rule  I  called  atten- 
tion to  additional  views  appearing  on 
pages  20.  21  and  22  of  the  report.  In 
those  additional  views  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  GRimwl  and  my- 
self referred  to  existing  law  authorizing 
the  preservation,  duplication  microfilm- 
ing and  publication  of  records  and  docu- 
ments. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  read 
title  44,  Public  Printing  and  Documents, 
under  a  heading  "Responsibility  of 
Agency  Heads:" 

(a)  General  duties:  The  head  of  each 
Federal  agency  shall  cause  to  be  made  and 
preserved  records  containing  adequate  and 
proper  documentation  of  the  organization, 
functions,  policies,  decisions,  procedures,  and 
essential  transactions  of  the  agency  and  de- 
signed to  furnish  the  Information  necessary 
to  protect  the  legal  and  financial  rights  of 
the  Government  and  of  persons  directly  af- 
fected by  the  agency's  activities. 

(b)  EsUbllshment  of  program  of  manage- 
ment: The  head  of  each  Federal  agency  shall 
establish  and  maintain  an  active,  continuing 
program  for  the  economical  and  efficient 
management  of  the  records  of  the  agency. 
Such  program  shall,  among  other  things, 
provide  for  (1)  effective  controls  over  the 
creation,  maintenance,  and  use  of  records  In 
the  conduct  of  cxurent  business;  (2)  coop- 
eration with  the  Administrator  In  applying 
standards,  procedures,  and  techniques  de- 
signed to  Improve  the  management  of  rec- 
ords, promote  the  maintenance  and  security 
of  records  deemed  appropriate  for  preserva- 
tion, and  facUltate  the  segregation  and  dis- 
posal of  records  of  temporary  value:  and  (3) 
compUance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
392-396,  897-401  of  this  Utle  and  the  regula- 
tions issued  thereunder. 

(c)  Storage,  processing,  and  servicing  of 
records:  Whenever  the  head  of  a  Federal 
agency  determines  that  substantial  econo- 
mies or  Increased  operating  eflQclency  can  be 
effected  thereby,  he  shall  provide  for  the 
storage,  processing,  and  servicing  of  records 
that  are  appropriate  therefor  In  a  records 
center  maintained  and  operated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator or.  when  approved  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, in  such  a  center  maintained  and 
operated  by  the  head  of  such  Federal  agency. 

(d)  Certification  of  transferred  records: 
Any  official  of  the  Government  who  is  au- 
thorized to  certify  to  facta  on  the  basis  of 
records  In  his  custody.  Is  authorized  to  cer- 
tify to  facts  on  the  basis  of  records  that  have 
been  transferred  by  him  or  his  predecessors 
to  the  Administrator. 

(e)  Safeguards:  The  head  of  each  Federal 
agency  shall  establlah  such  safeguards 
against  the  removal  or  loss  of  records  aa  he 
shall  determine  to  be  necessary  and  as  may 
be  required  by  regulations  of  the  Admin- 
istrator. Such  safeguards  shall  include 
making  It  known  to  all  officials  and  em- 
ployees of  the  agency  (1)  that  no  records  in 
the  custody  of  the  agency  are  to  be  alienated 
or  destroyed  except  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  sections  366-376  and  378-380 
of  this  title,  and  (2)  the  penalties  provided 
by  law  for  the  unlawful  removal  or  destruc- 
tion of  records. 

(f)  Unlawful  removal,  destruction,  etc.: 
The  head  of  each  Federal  agency  shall  notify 
the  Administrator  of  any  actual.  Impending, 
or  threatened  unlawful  removal,  defacing,  al- 
teration, or  destruction  of  records  In  the  cus- 
tody of  the  agency  of  which  he  Is  the  head 
that  shall  come  to  his  attention,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Administrator  shall  Initiate 
action  through  the  Attorney  General  for  the 
recovery  of  records  he  knows  or  has  reason 
to  believe  have  been  unlawfully  removed 
from  his  agency,  or  from  any  other  Federal 
agency  whose  records  have  been  transferred 
to  his  legal  custody. 

(g)  Authority  of  Comptroller  General: 
Nothing  In  sections  392-396,  397-401  of  this 
title  shall  be  construed  as  limiting  the  au- 
thority of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  prescribing  ac- 
counting systems,  forms,  and  procedures,  or 
lessening  the  responsibility  of  collecting  and 
disbursing  officers  for  rendition  of  their  ac- 
counts few  settlement  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  (June  30.  1949.  ch.  228,  Utle 
V.  {  806.  as  added  Sept.  8,  1950,  ch.  849, 
i6(d),  64  Stat.  888). 
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I  396a   Pinal  authority  of  Administrator  In 
matters  regarding  surveys  of  rec- 
ords, etc. 
Notwithstanding    any    other   provision   of 
the    Federal    Property    and    Administrative 
services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  have  final  authority  In  all  mat- 
ters involving  the  conduct  of  surveys  of  Gov- 
ernment records,  and  records  creation,  main- 
tenance, management,  and  disposal  practices 
in  Federal  agencies,  pursuant  to  sections  395 
and  396  of  this  title,  and  the  Implementation 

of  recommendations  ^^^^  °^i!i5^  .'iJfrTa 
(Aug.   26.   1954.  ch.   935.   ch.   VHI.    8  801,  68 

Stat.  816.) 

REnCRENCES    IN    TEXT 

The  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  refen^  to 
in  the  text  of  this  section.  Is  classified  to 
this  chapter,  chapter  IIC  of  title  6,  Execu- 
tive Departments  and  Government  Officers 
and  Employees,  chapter  10  of  title  40.  Pub- 
lie  Buildings.  Property  and  Works,  and  sec- 
tlon  5  of  chapter  4  of  title  41.  Public  Con- 
tracts. 

CODIFICATION 

section  was  enacted  as  a  part  of  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Act.  1956  and  not 
is  a  part  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admln- 
~  istratlve  Services  Act  of  1949.  part  of  which 
comprises  this  chapter,  or  of  the  Pecle':^  ^• 
ords  Act  of  1950,  which  Is  a  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  and  which  Is  classified  to  sec- 
tions 392-396  and  397-401  of  this  title  (see 
references  In  text  note  above,  codification 
note  under  section  391  of  this  title  and  short 
tlUe  note  under  section  392  of  this  title) . 
S  397.  Archival  administration. 

(a)  Acceptance  of  records  for  historical 
preservation:  The  Administrator,  whenever 
It  appears  to  him  to  be  In  the  public  Interest, 

Is  authorized —  .,  ^,       , 

(1 )  to  accept  for  deposit  with  the  National 
Archives  of  the  United  States  the  records  of 
any  Federal  agency  or  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  are  determined  by  the 
Archivist  to  have  sufficient  historical  or  other 
value  to  warrant  their  continued  preserva- 
tion by  the  United  States  Government; 

(3)  to  direct  and  effect  the  transfer  to  the 
National  Archives  of  the  United  States  of  any 
records  of  any  Federal  agency  that  have  been 
in  existence  for  more  than  fifty  years  and 
that  are  determined  by  the  Archivist  to  have 
sufficient  historical  or  other  value  to  ww- 
rant  their  continued  preservation  by  the 
United  States  Government,  unless  the  head 
of  the  agency  which  has  custody  of  them 
shall  certify  In  writing  to  the  Administrate 
that  they  must  be  retained  In  his  custody 
for  use  in  the  conduct  of  the  regular  cur- 
rent business  of  the  said  agency; 

(3)  to  direct  and  effect,  with  the  approval 
of  the  head  of  the  orlginaUng  agency  (or  If 
the  existence  of  such  agency  shall  have  been 
terminated,  then  with  the  approval  of  his 
successor  in  function.  If  any),  the  transfer 
of  records  deposited,  (or  approved  for  de- 
posit) with  the  National  Archives  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  public  or  educational  In- 
stitutions or  associations:  Provided.  That  the 
title  to  such  records  shall  remain  vested  m 
the  United  States  unless  otherwise  authorized 
by  Congress:  and 

(4)  to  direct  and  effect  the  transfer  of  ma- 
terials from  private  sources  authorised  to  be 
received  by  the  Administrator  by  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (e)   of  this  section. 

(b)  Responsibility  for  custody,  use,  and 
withdrawal  of  records:  The  Administrator 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  custody,  use.  and 
withdrawal  of  records  transferred  to  him: 
Provided.  That  whenever  any  records  the  use 
of  which  Is  subject  to  statutory  limitations 
and  restrlcUons  are  so  transferred,  permis- 
sive and  restrictive  statutory  provisions  with 
respect  to  the  examination  and  use  of  such 
records  applicable  to  the  head  of  the  agency 
from  which  the  records  were  transferred  or 
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to  employees  of  that  agency  shall  thereafter 
likewise  be  applicable  to  the  Administrator, 
the  Archivist,  and  to  the  employees  of  the 
General  Services  Administration,  respective- 
ly Provided  further.  That  whenever  the  head 
of  any  agency  shall  specify  in  writing  restric- 
tions that  appear  to  him  to  be  necessary  or 
desirable  In  the  public  Interest,  on  the  use  or 
examination  of  records  being  considered  for 
transfer  from  his  custody  to  the  Administra- 
tor   the  Administrator  shall  Impose  such  re- 
strictions on  the  records  so  transferred,  and 
shall  not  remove  or  relax  such  restrictions 
without  the  concurrence  In  writing  of  the 
head  of  the  agency  from  which  the  material 
shaU  have  been  transferred  (or  If  the  exist- 
ence of  such  agency  shall  have  been  termi- 
nated, then  he  shall  not  remove  or  relax  such 
restrictions  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
successor  in  function.  If  any.  of  such  agency 
head):    Provided,    however.    That   statutory 
and  other  restrictions  referred  to  In  the  pro- 
visos of  this  subsection  shall  not  remain  in 
force  or  effect  after  the  records  have  been 
In  existence  for  fifty  years  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator  by  order  shall  determine   with 
respect  to  specific  bodies  of  records  that  such 
restrictions  shall  remain  In  force  and  effect 
for  a  longer  period:   Arid  provided  further . 
That  restrictions  on  the  use  or  examination 
of  records  deposited  with  the  National  Ar- 
chives of  the  United  States  heretofore  im- 
posed and  now  in  force  and  effect  under  the 
terms  of  section  3  of  the  National  Archives 
Act.  approved  June  19.  1934.  shall  continue 
m  force  and  effect  regardless  of  the  expira- 
tion of  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  official  who 
imposed  them  but  may  be  removed  or  relaxed 
by  the  Administrator  with  the  concurrence 
In  writing  of  the  head  of  the  agency  from 
which  material  haa  been  transferred   (or  If 
the  exUtence  of  such  agency  shaU  have  been 
terminated,   then   with   the   concurrence   In 
writing  of  his  successor  In  function.  If  any) . 
(c)  Preservation,    arrangement,    duplica- 
tion,  exhibition,  etc..  of  records:   The  Ad- 
ministrator  ShaU   make  provisions   for   the 
preservation,    arrangement,    repair    and    re- 
habilitation,  duplication    and   reproduction 
(Including  microcopy  publications),  descrip- 
tion, and  exhibition  of  records  or  other  doc- 
umentary material  transferred  to  him  as  may 
be    needful   or    appropriate.    Including    the 
preparation  and  publication  of  inventories, 
Indexes,  catalogs,  and  other  finding  aids  or 
guides   facilitating  their  use;    and  he  may 
also  prepare  guides  and  other  finding  aids  to 
Federal  records  and,  when  approved  by  the 
National    Historical    PubllcaUons    Commis- 
sion  publish  such  historical  works  and  col- 
lections of  sources  as  seem  appropriate  for 
printing  or  otherwise  recording  at  the  public 
expense 


§  161.  Same;  gifts,  etc.,  exempt  from  Federal 
taxes. 
Gifts  or  bequests  or  devises  to  or  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  Includ- 
ing those  to  the  board,  and  the  Income 
therefrom,  shall  be  exempt  from  all  Federal 
taxes.  Including  all  taxes  levied  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  (Mar.  3.  1925.  ch.  423. 
!  5,  43  Stat.  1108;  Oct.  2,  1942,  ch.  576,  56 
Stat.  765.) 


I  should  like  to  also  read  Title  2— Li- 
brai-y  of  Congress,  as  follows: 

CHANGE    or   NAIM 


Act  of  June  25,  1948.  eff.  Sept.  1.  1948.  as 
amended  by  Act  May  24.  1949.  substituted 
"U.S  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia" for  "district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  District  of  Columbia." 
S  160.  Same;  glfte.  etc..  to  Library  not  af- 
f  cctcd' 

Nothing  in  sections  154-163  of  this  title 
shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting  or  restrlct- 
InK  the  Librarian  of  Congress  from  accepting 
m  the  name  of  the  United  States  gifts  or 
bequests  of  money  for  immediate  disburse- 
ment in  the  interest  of  the  Ubrary.  lt«  col- 
lections,  or   Its  service.     Such   gifts   or  be- 
quests,  after   acceptance   by   the   librarian, 
shall  be  paid  by  the  donor  or  his  representa- 
tive to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
whose   receipts  shaU  be  their   acquittance 
The    Treasurer   of    the   United    States   shall 
enter  them  In  a  special  account  to  the  credit 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  and  subject  to 
disbursement  by  the  librarian  for  the  pur- 
poses in  each  case  specified.     (Mar.  3.  1925. 
ch.  423.  {  4,  43  Stat.  1108.) 
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I  point  out  these  existing  laws  to  show 
that  for  some  of  the  purposes  of  this  bill 
no  further  legislation  is  necessary. 
About  the  only  thing  in  the  bill,  in  my 
judgment,  which  is  not  already  author- 
ized by  law  is  the  granting  of  funds  to 
those  outside  the  Government  as  is  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (d)  of  section  503. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  HechlerI. 

Mr.  HECHLER.     Mr.  Chairman,  two 
points  have  been  brought  out  by  the  op- 
ponents of  this  legislation.    One  is  the 
concern  that  the  so-called  editing  may 
result  in  taking  out  valuable  historical 
material  from  historical  documents.    On 
that  point  I  would  like  to  indicate  that 
manuscript    collections    contain    many 
miscellaneous  materials.     For  instance 
William    Howard    Taft    saved    laundry 
slips,  restaurant  checks,  and  things  like 
that,  which  certainly  do  not  need  to  be 
published  and  microfilmed  as  basic  his- 
torical material.     Is  a  historical  editor 
doing  wrong  because  he  does  not  select 
irrelevant  material  for  his  compilation? 
In  testimony  before  the  committee,  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association,  Dr.  Boyd  C.  Shafer. 
mentions  the  original  rough  draft  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 
Dr.  Schafer  testified: 
Take  the  most  famous  document,  and  I 
think    the    most    Interesting   document    In 
American  history,  the  draft  of  the  Declara- 
tion   of    Independence.      In    the    papers    of 
Thomas  Jefferson  In  the  Ubrary  of  Congress 
Is  the  draft  which  he  himself  labeled  In  his 
old  age  as  the  original  rough  draft.     It  was 
not  until  1943  that  the  publications  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  proved  that  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  mistaken— that  thU  was  not  the  original 
rough   draft  but   It  had  been   preceded   by 
previous  composition  drafts,  and  It  was  not 
until  about  1947  or  1948  that  a  fragment  of 
that  composition  draft  was  discovered.     So 
I  think  that  that  Is  terribly  Important. 

Many  other  examples  such  as  this  could 
be  cited.  Through  the  careful  editing  of 
these  historical  documents  we  try  to  pre- 
sent to  scholars  the  raw  materials  of  his- 
tory exactly  as  they  were  produced  by 
those  great  men  whom  we  honor. 

There  is  the  argument  that  has  been 
made  here  that  people  are  afraid  of  get- 
ting the  Federal  Government  into  this  if 
the  project  is  partially  financed  by  Fed- 
eral funds.  What  is  more  dlrecUy  re- 
lated to  the  public  concern  than  the  pub- 
lication of  documents  of  the  First  Con- 
gress, the  documents  leading  up  to  the 
Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Constitution?  Cer- 
tainly these  are  matters  of  public  con- 
cern which  deserve  Federal  support. 

This  legislation  is  predicated  on  the 
belief  so  well  expressed  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  that  the  preservation  and 
study  of  the  "precious  monumente  of 
our  history"  are  a  matter  of  pubUc  con- 
cern. 
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At  Cape  Canaveral,  the  American 
astronauts  ascended  into  space  and  the 
Nation  and  the  world  watched,  fasci- 
nated, as  they  orbited  around  the  earth, 
and  maneuvered  to  safe  landings  in  the 
ocean.  The  strength  of  a  free  and  open 
society  was  revealed  by  the  extensive, 
on-the-spot  coverage  of  each  of  these 
orbital  flights.  The  publication  of 
great  historical  documents,  like  the 
flights  of  the  astronauts,  reveals  to  the 
world  the  complete  and  unvarnished 
truth  about  the  American  way  of  life. 

Just  what  goes  to  make  up  this  free 
and  open  society  which  we  call  the 
United  SUtes  of  America?  What  are 
the  wellsprings  which  have  helped  make 
our  Nation  the  leading  apostle  of  free- 
dom  In  the  world?  The  answers  to  these 
questions  are  contained  in  the  documents 
we  seek  to  preserve,  to  compile  and  to 
disseminate. 

In  past  years,  much  of  the  work  of 
Identifying  and  preserving  these  histori- 
cal documents  has  been  privately  fi- 
nanced. A  substantial  portion  of  the 
work  planned  for  the  future  will  continue 
to  be  financed  through  foundations  and 
through  private  contributions. 

This  bill  merely  attempts  to  bring  a 
little  more  order  into  the  slightly  hap- 
hazard way  these  projects  are  being 
undertaken.  By  authorizing  an  annual 
Federal  appropriation  of  $500,000,  a 
much  more  orderly  program  may  be 
mapped  out.  Such  a  Federal  appropria- 
tion would  not  dry  up  Federal  support — 
in  fact,  the  hearings  demonstrate  that 
steady  and  assured  Federal  funds  would 
attract  greater  private  support.  The 
point  was  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  fMr.  MoorhkadI  that  cer- 
tain popular  figures  or  areas  attract 
private  support,  while  an  orderly  and 
well-balanced  program  can  only  be  as- 
sured by  a  small  but  steady  ci'mtribu- 
tlon  of  Federal  support. 

I  am  amazed  by  the  lack  of  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  historical 
values  and  the  ethics  of  the  historical 
po^ession  which  have  been  displayed  on 
the  floor  today.  As  a  military  historian 
during  and  after  World  War  n.  I  rubbed 
elbows  with  many  Army  officers  and  ci- 
vilian employees  of  the  Army  who  col- 
lected docvunentary  materials,  conducted 
interviews,  and  wrote  histories  of  combat 
actions.  They  were  all  on  the  Army 
payroll,  were  paid  and  promoted  by  the 
Army,  yet  I  never  once  saw  an  Instance 
of  a  military  historian  who  tried  to 
cover  up  Army  mistakes,  or  produced 
anything  less  than  a  pn-ofessional  and 
objective  compilation  of  source  mate- 
rials and  drafts. 

Over  at  the  National  Archives  today, 
highly  competent  historians  are  workiixg 
on  documentary  materials  relating  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  This  project  has  been 
imder  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Robert 
Cushman.  formerly  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  au- 
thorities on  the  Constitution.  I  have 
talked  many  times  about  this  project 
with  a  friend  of  mine,  Leonard  Rapport, 
who  is  working  on  It.  These  people  are 
on  the  Oovemment  payroll,  but  this  does 
not  diminish  their  utter  dedication  and 
kqralty  to  the  principles  of  truth,  accu- 
racy, and  integrity.    I  sometimes  won- 


der why  Members  of  Congress  get  the 
twisted  idea  that  just  because  a  man 
works  for  the  U.S.  Gtovemment  he 
throws  away  his  principles  and  becomes 
fngaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  distort  the 
truth. 

On  the  floor  today,  several  Members 
expressed  the  fear  that  editors  on  the 
Oovemment  payroll  might  present  great 
historical  documents  in  such  a  way  as  to 
Support  or  oppose  some  current  philos- 
ophy. Commonsense  should  tell  us  that 
if  any  person  employed  by  the  Oovem- 
tnent  were  as  stupid  sis  to  attempt  this, 
his  action  would  bring  such  a  storm  of 
disapproval  as  to  hurt  seriously  what- 
ever cause  he  was  mlsguldedly  trying  to 
espouse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  guess  I  am  somewhat 
of  a  longhair,  although  my  hirsute 
Udomment  Is  minimal.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  I  sat  at  the  feet  of  two 
great  historians  while  studying  at 
Columbia  University:  Allan  Nevins  and 
fienry  Steele  Commager.  They  taught 
toe  the  priceless  value  of  historical  docu- 
ments. While  writing  a  doctoral  disserta- 
tion on  the  great  Republican  revolt 
against  Uncle  Joe  Cannon  and  Nelson 
Aldrich.  I  hitchhiked  around  In  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Wis- 
consin, xmearthing  gold  mines  of  hidden 
documents  in  cellars,  attics,  old  tnmks, 
bank  vaults,  and  many  other  unlikely 
places.  I  had  the  good  fortune  as  a 
fledgling  professor  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity to  get  to  see  at  work  that  Incom- 
j>arable  Jeffersonlan  scholar  and  editor. 
Dr.  Julian  Boyd,  who  has  done  such  out- 
standing work  in  the  editing  and  publi- 
cation of  the  first  16  volumes  of  the 
Jefferson  papers. 

Then  in  1950,  as  a  minor  flunky  at 
the  White  House,  I  was  in  on  the  great 
rebirth  of  the  National  Historical  Publi- 
cations Commission,  about  which  we  are 
legislating  today.  George  M.  Elsey,  a 
jnan  with  a  keen  interest  and  deep  im- 
jderstanding  of  history,  was  administra- 
tive assistant  to  President  Truman  at 
the  time.  The  Commission  was  formally 
established  in  1934.  but  It  was  virtually 
moribund  imtll  May  17,  1950.  when 
President  Truman  suddenly  gave  the 
Commission  a  tremendous  shot  in  the 
arm  for  which  the  cause  of  history  will 
be  ever  indebted.  Over  here  at  the 
Library  of  Congress,  a  simple  little  cere- 
mony had  been  arranged  for  Dr.  Julian 
Boyd  to  present  the  flrst  volume  of  the 
edited  Jefferson  papers.  Instead  of 
simply  taking  the  volume  for  his  book- 
shelves and  delivering  a  few  inconse- 
quential bromides.  President  Truman 
shook  the  foundations  of  the  Library  a 
little  by  launching  into  a  penetrating 
address  which  challenged  every  scholar 
present.  He  said  that  he  wanted  to  see 
a  definite  plan  worked  out  for  the  publi- 
cation of  the  public  and  private  papers 
of  the  Nation's  leaders.  Various  words 
have  been  used  to  describe  the  activities 
of  the  National  Historical  Publications 
Commission  since  the  Trimian  address 
of  May  17,  1950:  "reactivated,  reinvigo- 
rated,  and  reanimated."  Suffice  it  to 
say,  the  Conunisslon  suddenly  awoke 
from  its  16-year  hibernation. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
might  also  menticm   an  enriching   as- 
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sociation  I  had  for  many  years  with 
Judge  Samuel  I.  Rosenman,  editor  of 
the  massive  "Public  Papers  and  Ad- 
dresses of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt"  which 
runs  to  13  volvunes. 

All  of  these  experiences  helped  to 
drive  home  the  value  and  necessity  of 
historical  documents  as  a  basis  for 
history. 

We  are  now  going  into  a  period  which 
will  prove  very  vital  from  a  historical 
standpoint.  Not  too  many  years  hence, 
as  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Moorhkad].  we  will 
celebrate  the  bicentennial  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  This  period 
will  focus  new  attention  and  world  in- 
terest in  those  documents  which  relate 
to  the  birth  of  the  Union. 

It  is  therefore  critical  that  we  estab- 
lish an  orderly  program  now  for  the 
documentation  and  dissemination  of 
materials  which  relate  to  the  founding 
of  our  Nation.  That  is  why  I  trust  that 
this  bill  will  be  supported. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Collier). 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  It 
seems  to  me  most  of  the  debate  here  to- 
day has  been  devoted  to  convincing  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  we  must 
preserve  historical  documents  and  record 
history.  We  might  save  a  little  verbiage 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon  by  coming  to 
the  obvious  conclusion  there  is  no  one 
here  who  does  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  It  and  appreciate  the  need  for  it. 

In  evaluating  this  bill  I  am  convinced 
that  the  problem  does  resolve  Itself  to 
how  this  can  best  be  done,  and  how 
it  can  most  efficiently  be  accomplished. 

I  pose  this  question:  Were  stafl  mem- 
bers of  the  Historical  Document  Section 
of  the  Library  of  Congress — which  has 
been  recognized  certainly  by  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  and  by  people  all  over 
the  country  as  the  prime  source  for  data 
on  historical  documents  and  for  histori- 
cal Information — called  in  to  testi- 
fy at  the  time  hearings  were  conducted 
on  this  bill  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing whether  this  was  the  best  approach 
or  whether  it  could  be  embraced  as  a 
function  of  the  Library  of  Congress  at 
the  present  time? 

One  other  thing.  The  gentleman  from 
California  pointed  out  that  we  have  very 
famous  documents  of  major  historical 
importance  that  have  not  even  been 
microfilmed.  Anyone  who  knows  any- 
thing about  microfilming  process  knows 
this  bill  is  not  necessary  merely  to  micro- 
film famous  historical  dociunents,  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  which  he  mentioned,  or 
any  other  document.  If  the  concern 
rims  as  deeply  as  it  does  today,  then  sev- 
eral years  ago  adequate  microfilming 
equipment  could  have  been  set  up  so  that 
today  none  of  these  historical  documents 
would  not  have  been  filmed. 

The  objection  I  have  to  this  approach 
is  that  which  I  previously  voiced.  The 
proi>er  place  to  start  is  in  the  Library 
of  Congress,  in  my  opinion,  to  provide 
the  funds  necessary  for  audio-visual 
equipment.  Where  can  we  better  pro- 
vide the  machinery  and  functional  op- 
erations for  achieving  the  purpose  and 
the  intent  of  this  bill? 
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Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. It  appears  to  me  that  In  using  the 
word  "editing"  perhaps  a  word  has  been 
used  which  does  not  q\ilte  cover  the 
meaning  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Brooks],  has  In  mind.  I 
have  heard  him  say  what  he  attempts 
to  accompUsh  by  this  bill.  I  may  say  I 
am  m  sympathy  with  this  bill.  But  I 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  copy  from  the 
dictionary  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"edit."    It  Is  this: 

To  revlBC  and  prepare  as  for  publication, 
as  to  edit  a  manuscript,  a  motion  picture,  to 
select,  correct,  arrange,  etc.,  the  matter  of. 
for  publication. 

To  superintend  or  direct  the  publication 
of— to  direct  th«  editorial  pollcie«  of.  a«  to 
edit  a  newspaper. 
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In  these  words,  I  think,  are  inherent 
the  power  to  change  wording,  which 
might  even  change  the  meaning  of  some 
of  our  most  valuable  docimaents.  I  am 
particularly  worried  about  the  fact  this 
Is  In  the  same  bill  allowing  microfilm- 
ing, because  I  think  it  might  also  au- 
thorize the  editing  of  material  which  is 
microfilmed. 

It  seems  to  me  it  might  be  much  bet- 
ter and  fit  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  my 
friend  from  Texas  just  as  well  if  we 
were  to  substitute  for  this  very  Indefi- 
nite word  the  word  "selection"  or  "au- 
thentication" or  some  such  word.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  if  an  amendment  is  offered  to 
change  the  word  which  Is  now  in  the  bill, 
the  word  "editing,"  it  will  have  the  con- 
sent of  the  members  of  the  conmilttee 
and  the  approbation  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man knows  the  word  "editing"  as  used 
loosely  in  newspaper  or  other  work  is  a 
broad  term.  You  can  add  to  or  take 
away.  If  we  actually  want  to  do  some- 
thing here,  let  us  put  some  language  in 
the  bill  that  would  preserve  these  his- 
torical documents,  and  not  have  some 
wild-eyed  fellow  adding  to  or  changing 
the  meaning  of  such  a  document.  If 
somebody  would  offer  such  an  amend- 
ment I  would  certainly  support  it. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  100 
percent.  As  many  people  as  I  know 
and  trust — I  do  not  know  anybody  who 
I  would  trust  to  edit  one  of  our  famous 
documents  upon  which  this  Republic  was 
based.  The  word  "edit"  should  not  be 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr,  LATTA.  I  propose  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  the  words 
•describing  and  editing"  and  in  lieu 
thereof,  to  insert  the  word  "preserving." 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOKS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 
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Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Llotd]. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  study- 
ing the  committee  report  on  this  bill  last 
evening,  it  struck  me  that  this  is  a  typical 
example  of  the  mischievous  way  in  which 
a  new  Federal  program  starts.  In  the 
most  innocent,  well  intentloned  fashion 
and  after  brief  and  even  desultory  com- 
mittee consideration— In  this  case  2 
hours — it  grows  and  grows  until  the  time 
when  thoughtful  persons  making  the  ap- 
propriation in  some  future  year  look  and 
puzzle  at  its  origins  and  wonder,  "How 
did  we  ever  become  so  deeply  involved?" 
The  good  Intent  of  this  legislation  to 
encourage  the  preservation  of  important 
historical  data  is  unquestioned,  but  I 
think  it  is  very  wrong  for  us  to  assume 
here  that  this  is  a  proper  and  essential 
service  to.  be  rendered  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Existing  agencies  such  as 
the  Library  of  Congress  already  have 
certain  essential  authority  necessary  in 
the  national  interest 

1  note  that  the  program  starts  with 
a  relatively  small  commitment  of  $500,- 
000     Who  knows  what  the  officials  and 
beneficiaries  of  the  50  SUtes  will  be  urg- 
ing their  Congressmen  to  appropriate  in 
the  years  ahead.    In  this  regard.  I  an- 
swered a  letter  to  a  constituent  yester- 
day who  complained  that  this  House  had 
cut  back  the  appropriation  of  an  agency 
whose  funds  were  committed  to  a  pur- 
pose with  which  he  was  Involved.    The 
facts   are   that    the    appropriation   for 
this  agency  to  which  he  referred  was,  in 
1958.  $49,950,000.    The  next  year  this 
rose  to  $134  million.    In  1960,  we  ap- 
propriated over  $152  million:    in   1961 
over  $175  million;  and  in  1962  this  was 
increased  to  $263,250,000.    This  year,  we 
simply  retained  the  1963  level,  and  yet 
my  constituent  was  indignant  over  what 
he   termed   our   action   in   "drastically 
cutting  the  budget."    He  further  steted : 
The  direct  effect  on  the  State  of  Utah  of 
a    curtailment    in    thU    program    oould    be 
severe,  to  say  the  least. 


I  believe  I  am  somewhat  t3T)lcal  of 
many  Americans  in  my  active  concern 
for   the   preservation  of  essential   his- 
torical data.    My  own  State  is  a  rela- 
tively new  one  having  been  settled   a 
mere  116  years  ago.    In  1856.  one  of  my 
grandmothers,  a  single  girl.  Joined  with 
two  other  girls  and  pulled  and  pushed  a 
handcart,  in  a  famous  handcart  migra- 
tion   for   1.300  miles   from  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  to  Salt  Lake  City.   Yet  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  original  early  Journals 
which  were  written  by  the  approximately 
400  members  of  that  early  company  of 
pioneers,  despite  the  fact  that  many  are 
undoubtedly  available  and  are  deterio- 
rating in  attics.    This  certainly  Is  a  part 
of  America's  history,  but  I  believe  the 
preservation  of  this  and  other  matters 
of  historic  value  is  the  problem  of  in- 
formed and  responsible  Individual  mem- 
bers of  our  society  acting  in  any  num- 
ber of  ways,  individually,  or  in  concert 
with  others  including  foundations,  local 
and  State  governments,  and  that  the  in- 
tercession of  the  Federal  Government 
will  lessen  the  responsibility  which  now 
is  being  met  by  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations of  individuals  rather  than  in- 


crease It  and  will  further  encourage  the 
building  of  an  officialdom  in  the  vari- 
ous States  whose  future  powers  of  blan- 
dishment and  persuasion  will  anbroil 
the  Federal  Government  In  appropria- 
tions far  beyond  what  can  presently  be 
realized. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these 
are  the  crucial  moments  in  this  House 
when  those  who  have  a  responsible  con- 
cern for  the  spreading  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Into  areas  of  questionable  Juris- 
diction involving  financial  drain  must  by 
their  alertness  give  voice  and  action  to 
their  legitimate  apprehensions  over  the 
excessive  spread  of  Federal  service. 

There  is  a  second  point  I  would  like 
to  make.  It  is  often  said  by  those  de- 
siring to  receive  Federal  aid.  that  it  is 
not  necessary  for  aid  to  be  accompanied 
by  "strings."  Tlie  statement  by  Joseph 
Campbell.  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  carried  on  page  13  of  the 
committee  report  on  this  bill,  I  believe 
to  be  significant.    He  states: 

We  believe  that  in  order  to  determine 
whether  funds  provided  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose have  been  expended  few  that  purpoee, 
the  recipient  should  be  required  by  law  to 
keep  records  which  would  fuUy  discloae  the 
dlsposlUon  of  such  fimds.  We  believe  also 
that  the  agency  making  the  funds  available, 
as  well  as  our  Office,  should  be  permitted  to 
have  access  to  the  recipient's  records  for  the 
purpose  of  audit  and  examlnatltm. 

To  this  quote  I  should  like  to  add  my 
own  belief  that  any  appropriation  which 
we  make  should  most  certainly  be  tied 
down  to  the  express  purpose  for  which 
we  make  tiie  appropriation  and  that  we 
should  state  that  purpose  with  aoctnracy 
and  precision  before  we  tax  and  spend, 
not  only  for  a  program  such  as  pro- 
posed here  but  for  any  program  carry- 
ing a  Federal  financial  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility. Mr.  Campbell  has  correctly 
stated  the  Federal  responsibility. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  ChaJ-man,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
the  passage  or  the  failure  to  pass  this 
legislation  will  seriously  affect  the  peace 
or  prosperity  or  even  the  history  of  the 
world  or  the  Nation  because  I  do  not 
assume  anybody  is  going  to  destroy  any 
records,  and  in  time  I  am  certain  records 
will  come  out  of  the  attics  and  the  trunks 
and  the  State  libraries  and  the  libraries 
of  the  universities.  But  the  purpose  of 
the  legislation  is  a  worthy  one,  namely, 
to  preserve  and  publish  source  material 
significant  to  our  Nation's  history.  Be- 
cause the  purpose  is  worthy,  I  voted  to 
report  It  out  of  committee — not  only  to 
give  the  Members  of  the  House  an  op- 
portunity to  debate,  but  I  even  Intended 
to  be  favorable  to  the  legislation  at  that 
point. 

However,  since  then  I  have  owne  to  a 
somewhat  different  conclusion  and  I 
state  this  very  frankly.  F^rst  of  all.  It  is 
my  considered  judgment  that  the  private 
foundations  have  been  doing  a  very  ade- 
quate Job.  They  have  been  contributing 
educational  and  historical  value,  and  I 
compliment  them  for  this.  I  suppoee 
that  enjoying  the  tax  free  status  that 
they  do,  they  probably  recognize  strnie- 
thing  of  their  responsibility  toward  the 
general  national  interest.    No  evidence 
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was  Introduced  in  the  bearings  indi- 
cating they  had  any  intention  of  with- 
drawing their  support.  This.  I  believe, 
could  lead — that  is  the  introduction  of 
Federal  funds  into  the  program — could 
lead  to  their  seriously  giving  considera- 
tion to  do  so.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  willing  to  pick  up  the  tab,  It 
seems  to  me  private  foundations  can 
easily  find  other  sources  of  interest  for 
them  to  pursue. 

Again,  even  if  there  is  an  amendment 
introduced,  and  I  understand  there  will 
be  to  limit  the  authorization,  it  seems  to 
me  this  will  be  meaningless  because  once 
a  program  has  started,  and  we  seem  to 
know  from  experience  especially  with  a 
continuing  fountain  of  fresh  material 
coming  out  every  year — it  will  never  end. 
Therefore,  we  prolMUsly  are  legislating 
into  perpetuity.  No  expiration  date 
written  into  this  bill  by  this  Congress 
will  have  any  effect  on  any  future  Con- 
gress or  any  binding  effect. 

Finally,  the  passage  of  the  bill.  HJl. 
8363,  the  Revenue  Act  of  1963.  has  mate- 
rially changed  the  fiscal  picture.  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  smd  Means  in  debate  on  that 
legislation  said  this : 

The  President  haa  committed  himself  to 
ft  course  of  true  economy  In  Government 
expenditures. 

He  also  said: 

I  anticipate  that  this  philosophy  will  be 
reflected  In  the  administering  of  the  pro- 
grams already  provided,  or  soon  to  be  pro- 
vided, for  the  current  year. 

The  President,  himself,  in  a  letter  to 
Chairman  Mills,  dated  August  19,  1963, 
said: 

Second,  the  tax  reduction  must  also,  there- 
fore, be  accompanied  by  the  exercise  of  an 
even  tighter  rein  on  Oovernment  exp>endl- 
tures.  limiting  outlays  to  those  expenditures 
which  meet  strict  criteria  of  national  need. 

I  submit  that  no  pressing  need  has 
been  demonstrated  requiring  the  im- 
mediate favorable  consideration  of  this 
legislation. 

Further,  we  of  the  Congress  expressed 
ourselves  very  clearly  in  section  I  of  the 
tax  bill  when  we  said  this: 

To  further  the  objective  of  obtaining  a 
balanced  budget  In  the  near  future.  Congress, 
by  this  action,  recognizes  the  Importance  of 
all  reasonable  means  to  restrain  Oov- 
kspendlng  and  urges  the  President  to 
declare  ms  accord  with  this  objective. 

Now. /I  suggest  that  since  the  fimds 
which  would  be  authorized  by  HJl.  6237 
were  not  contained  in  the  budget  for  fis- 
cal 1964.  it  becomes  a  question  of  prior- 
ities, and  my  belief  is  that  the  beginning 
of  this  new  grant  could  wait  and  should 
wait  until  our  Federal  financial  house 
is  in  better  order  and  the  budget  is  in 
better  balance. 

I  say  to  you  that  since  all  or  the  bulk 
of  the  funds  will  go  into  microfilming, 
good  as  this  is.  this  can  wait,  too,  because 
I  believe  I  recall  in  previous  testimony 
that  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States 
said  that  microfilming  is  a  very  expensive 
procedure.  It  is  possible  that  through 
the  electronic  development  of  other 
means  better  and  less  expensive  methods 
can  be  found. 

My  opinion  Is  a  "no"  vote  will  please 
the  already  overburdened  taxpayer  and. 
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under  the  present  conditions,  I  submit 
that  we  should  be  persuaded  by  their  sit- 
uation and  the  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  in  fiscal  1964. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

I  Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  I  am  glad  to 
iyield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  simply  like  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
this  subcommittee,  on  his  decision.  I 
would  rather  have  one  friend  based  on 
judgment  than  many  that  were  born 
friends.  I  would  like  to  ask  this  one 
additional  question  in  addition  to  tho^ 
jthat  you  have  so  succinctly  s\m:miarized. 
Is  there  anything  in  the  legislative  in- 
tent or  in  the  bill  itself  that  would  re- 
quire public  disclosure  of  the  donations 
by  private  enterprise  other  than  Gtovem- 
ment? 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  There  wUl  be, 
as  I  understand  it,  a  committee  amend- 
jment  offered  which  will  require  that  the 
private  foundations  Justify  the  money 
that  they  receive  or  tJie  private  institu- 
tions. I  believe  this  will  be  a  committee 
amendment. 

I  Is  that  right,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you 
will  offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill  which 
jwill  require  that  the  General  Accounting 
pflBce  have  access  to  the  records  of  the 
jprlvate  institutions? 

Mr.  BROOKS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  This  Is  a  dangerous  thing, 
and  I  am  sure  Members  of  the  House  will 
recall  that  only  recently  we  have  de- 
bated and  turned  down  legislation  re- 
quiring public  disclosure  of  donors  to 
things  which  are  the  concern  of  the 
public  weal  and  betterment. 

Secondly,  I  do  believe  that  I  could 
agree  as  a  former  member  of  the  Army, 
who  helped  select  the  Medical  Library 
Board,  now  the  National  Medical  Li- 
brary; and  having  appointed  two  of  the 
Army  librarians  in  the  old  days  and  hav- 
ing known  that  organization  to  have  re- 
plenished through  microfilming  many  of 
the  libraries  around  the  world  that  were 
idestroyed  diirlng  World  War  n — a  thing 
for  which  our  Nation  should  take  great 
credit  along  with  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress— that  it  Is  not  an  unduly  expen- 
jsive  process.  We  need  no  legislation  or 
expenditures  such  as  this,  to  authorize 
It.  I  would  like  very  much  to  associate 
knyself  with  the  remarks  of  the  Member 
In  the  well  and  his  siunmary  and  urge 
that  this  bill  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brads - 

HAS]. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAOEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
spending  $50  billion  a  year  on  national 
defense.  This  bill  authorizes  only  one 
one-hundred-thousandth  of  that  amoimt 
for  preserving  dociunents  constituting 
the  heritage  of  this  Nation  and  the  se- 
curity that  we  are  protecting  with  the 
$50  billion.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
bUl. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill  H.R.  6237.  At 
the  outset  I  would  like  to  say  a  word 
3f  tribute  to  the  distingriished  gentle- 


man from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks],  the  au- 
thor of  this  bill,  for  the  zeal  and  diligence 
with  which  he  has  defended  it  and  his 
wisdom  In  introducing  it. 

Although  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
committee  which  drafted  this  bill,  there 
are  two  or  three  reasons  why  I  take  this 
time  to  speak  in  support  of  it.  As  a  col- 
lege teacher  before  coming  to  Congress, 
and  as  a  graduate  student  doing  histor- 
ical research  In  libraries  in  our  own 
country  and  abroad,  I  can  testify  from 
personal  experience  of  the  very  great 
importance  to  be  attached  to  historical 
documents.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was 
supposed  to  have  gone  today  to  my  own 
alma  mater  on  an  academic  mission  as 
a  member  of  the  board  of  visitors  of 
the  department  of  romance  languages  at 
Harvard,  but  when  I  learned  from  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  that  this  bill  was 
being  brought  up  today,  instead  of  last 
week,  I  canceled  that  visit  to  remain 
here  because  I  believe  this  legislation  is 
of  such  very  great  importance.  More- 
over, as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  which  is  the  com- 
mittee that  has  primary  jurisdiction  over 
library  legislation,  I  have  heard  scholars 
and  educators  who  were  witnesses  on 
other  matters  before  our  committee,  ex- 
press themselves  on  the  importance  of 
some  Federal  assistance  in  collecting, 
preserving,  and  publishing  documentary 
sources  of  the  history  of  our  country. 

The  specific  need  for  a  national  pro- 
gram to  achieve  these  ends  was  set  forth 
In  January  of  this  year  in  a  report  to 
President  Kennedy  by  the  National  His- 
torical Publications  Commission.  This 
commission  is  made  up  of  11  persons,  in- 
cluding the  Archlvest  of  the  United 
States  who  serves  as  chairman.  The  re- 
maining membership  is  composed  of  six 
representatives  of  three  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government,  two  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Historical  Society 
and  two  men,  "outstanding  in  the  fields 
of  the  social  or  physical  sciences,"  who 
are  appointed  by  the  President. 

President  Kennedy,  in  his  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Commission's  report, 
said: 

Documents  are  the  primary  sources  of  his- 
tory; they  are  the  means  by  which  later 
generations  draw  close  to  historical  events 
and  enter  Into  the  thoughts,  fears,  and  hopes 
of  the  past. 

If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  say  just  a  word  about  why  the  study 
of  history  is  of  such  great  importance  to 
our  country  and  why  it  is  essential  that 
the  writing  of  the  history  of  our  country 
be  based  on  documentary  sources. 

First  of  all,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  free 
people  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
sources  of  its  freedom.  This  knowledge 
comes  largely  from  an  awareness  of  the 
roots  from  which  the  institutions  of 
Government  and  our  society  grew.  With 
this  knowledge  of  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion as  it  fits  Into  the  history  of  the 
world,  or  people  can  guide  its  course  in 
this  present  day  as  no  people  ignorant 
of  the  lessons  of  its  history  can  do. 

An  acciu-ate  recounting  of  history, 
moreover,  can  do  much  to  inspire  the 
emulation  of  past  greatness  on  the  part 
of  both  men  and  nations.  And  at  times 
the  portents  of  oncoming  disaster  can  be 
recognized  by  the  student  of  history. 
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Certainly  not  even  the  most  complete 
knowledge  of  history  can  give  us  the 
ability  to  predict  the  future,  but  a  knowl- 
edge of  history  can  supply  man  and  peo- 
ples and  governments  with  the  ability 
to  understand  the  present  and  to  ap- 
preciate what  may  be  expected  in  the 

future.  ^  , .   ..  „. 

Prof  Jacques  Barzun  has  said  that 
the  individual  needs  history  "for  the 
conquest  of  provincialism."  I  would 
add  that  nations,  too  require  history  for 
the  conquest  of  provincialism— the  pro- 
vincialism that  turns  nations  narrow, 
that  limits  their  horizons,  that  leads  to 
chauvinism  as  distinguished  from  pa- 
triotism. ^  ^  , 

I  think  we  are  all  aware  that  one  or 
the  great  weaknesses  of  totalitarian  gov- 
ernments, whether  Nazi  or  Communist 
or  some  other.  Is  the  necessity  that  they 
display  to  rewrite  their  history  books 
periodically  in  order  to  manufacture  so- 
caUed  facts  that  will  conform  to  the 
pronouncements  of  the  dogmas  on  which 
their  governments  are  based.  One  of 
the  best  ways  to  assure  that  this  cannot 
happen  in  a  free  nation  Is  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  public  the  full  and  complete 
records  of  the  sources  of  our  history,  to 
make  available  to  the  public  the  full, 
complete,  and,  I  may  say,  unexpurgated 
records  of  the  institutions  of  government 
and  the  nation  as  a  whole;  and  to  make 
them  available,  as  Thomas  Jefferson 
once  said  by  "such  a  multiplication  of 
copies"  that  they  will  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  accidental  or  Intended  destruc- 

The  bill  now  being  considered  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  would 
strengthen  our  free  and  open  society  by, 
first,  accomplishing  the  actual  preserva- 
tion of  historical  source  materials  about 
the  United  States  and,  second,  making 
It  available  to  schools  and  scholars.  In- 
deed the  authorization  of  $500,000  a 
year'  to  make  allocations  to  Federal 
agencies  and  to  grants  to  SUte  and  local 
agencies  and  to  nonprofit  organizations 
and  institutions  for  the  collecting,  de- 
scribing, editing,  and  publishing  of  docu- 
mentary sources  significant  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  seems  a  smaU 
sum  In  view  of  aU  that  has  to  be  accom- 
plished In  this  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  another 

Millions  of  dollars  are  being  expended 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  support 
researt*  in  the  physical  sciences  and  I 
am  glad  this  is  the  case.  But  this  bUl 
will  authorize  a  small  amovmt  of  money 
for  the  himianities  and  I  think  we  should 
do  more  for  the  humanities. 

This  bill  will  also  make  the  present 
Federal  support  In  the  field  of  historical 
documentation  more  effective.  It  will 
amplify  present  programs  without  use- 
less duplication. 

To  those  who  claim  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  more  Federal  activity  in  this 
field  will  drive  out  private  financial  sup- 
port I  would  point  out.  and  this  is  a 
matter  of  historical  fact,  that  Federal 
support  In  such  fields  as  education  and 
scientific  research  has  stimulated  par- 
ticipation by  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy. 

I  urge,  therefore,  that  HJl.  6237,  the 
historical  sources  material  bill,  be  passed 


by  the  House  so  that  the  documents  that 
form  the  basis  of  our  democracy  may 
be  preserved,  reproduced,  and  distrib- 
uted. Knowledge  of  the  roots  and  the 
freedom  of  the  American  people  Is  the 
best  guarantee  we  have  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  continue  to  be  free. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pxu-- 
pose  of  H.R.  6237  is  to  make  some  funds 
available  from  the  Federal  Government 
to  assist  In  locating,  preserving,  and 
making  available,  through  publication, 
microfUming,  and  so  forth,  basic  docu- 
ments of  U.S.  history.  The  sum  Involved, 
$500,000  a  year,  Is  modest  In  view  of  the 
tasks  that  remain.  We  expect  that  ex- 
penditures from  private  foundations  and 
other  sources  of  private  funds  In  the 
effort  which  will  be  stimulated  by  this 
legislation  will  be  considerably  more 
than  the  Federal  contribution. 

Knowledge  of  our  Nation's  history  can 
Inspire  us.  Our  history  has  been  a  stir- 
ring example  to  the  people  of  the  world. 
It  has  given  them  hope  In  their  struggle 
to  secure  and  keep  for  themselves  the 
blessings  of  democratic  government.  It 
shows  us  all  how  problems  of  the  great- 
est magnitude  have  been  met  by  the 
democratic  process. 

But  there  is  much  valuable  research 
and  much  valuable  publication  that  re- 
mains to  be  done.  For  example,  major 
work  remains  to  complete  the  compila- 
tion and  publication  of  "The  Adams  Pa- 
pers "  "The  Franklin  Papers."  "The 
Hamilton  Papers."  "The  Jefferson  Pa- 
pers" "The  Madison  Papers,"  and  the 
papers  dealing  with  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  Importance  of  these  documents 
to  a  full  knowledge  and  understandmg 
of  our  national  heritage  Is  self-evide*it. 
The  National  Historical  Publications 
Commission  has  pledged  that  it  will  give 
priority  to  these  projects  if  this  legisla- 
tion Is  enacted. 

I  urge  the  House  to  pass  H.R.  6237. 
and  make  possible  now  this  work  which 
will  be  so  valuable  to  ourselves  and  to 
the  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 603  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  (44  U.S.C. 
893)  be  amended  as  follows: 

BubsecUon  603(d)  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  words  "United  States."  the  sec- 
ond time  It  appears  the  following  language: 
"The  Administrator  Is  authorized,  within 
the  llmlte  of  appropriated  and  donated 
funds  avalUble  therefor,  to  make  allocations 
to  Federal  agencies,  and  grants  to  State  and 
local  agencies  and  to  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions and  institutions,  for  the  collecting, 
describing,  editing,  and  publishing  (Includ- 
ing microfilming  and  other  forms  of  repro- 
duction) of  documentary  sources  significant 
to  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Prior 
to  making  such  allocations  and  grants,  the 
Administrator  should  seek  the  advice  and 
recommendations  of  the  National  Historical 
Publications  Commission." 

Section  503  is  further  amended  by  the 
addition  of  two  new  subsecUons  as  follows: 

"(e)  The  Conunlsslon  ia  authoriaed  to  es- 
tablish special  advisory  committees  to  oon- 
sult  with  and  make  recommendations  to  It. 


The  members  of  such  special  advisory  com- 
mittees shall  be  chosen  from  among  the 
leading  historians,  political  sclentlBts,  archl- 
vUta,  Ubrarians,  and  other  speciallsU  of  the 
Nation.  Members  of  such  special  advisory 
committees  shall  be  relmbxirsed  for  trans- 
portation and  other  expenses  on  the  same 
basis  as  members  of  the  Commission. 

"(f)  There  is  hereby  authoriaed  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration an  amount  not  to  exceed  $500,- 
000  each  year  for  the  purposes  specified  In 
(d)  above:  Provided,  That  sMch  appropri- 
ations shall  be  available  \mtil  expended 
when  so  provided  in  appropriations  Acts." 

Mr.  BROOKS  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  for  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  11.  strike  out  "two"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  there  of  "three". 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  re- 
serve the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  first  commit- 
tee amendment  is  reserved. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  second  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  25,  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  3,  line  1,  insert:  (g)  The  Administra- 
tor shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress  concerning  projects  undertaken  and 
carried  out  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section,  including  detailed  information 
concerning  the  receipt  and  use  of  all  appro- 
priated and  donated  funds  made  avaUable 
to  the  Administrator. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  5  min- 
utes. I  just  want  to  ask  the  genUeman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  if  we  are  going 
to  have  to  borrow  the  $500,000  that  would 
be  appropriated  through  this  bill? 

Mr  BROOKS.  I  would  advise  my 
friend  from  Iowa,  whom  I  have  known 
and  enjoyed  for  some  years  here,  that 
I  do  not  imagine  that  problem  will  come 
up  until  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  and  the  Senate  have 
acted  on  the  authorizing  legislation. 

Mr  GROSS.  Well,  perhaps.  I  should 
have  said  -authorization,"  but  if  the  bill 
is  passed,  the  likelihood  is  that  there 
will  be  $500,000  or  a  half  a  million  dollars 
appropriated.  Does  the  gentieman  agree 
that  this  would  have  to  be  borrowed? 

Mr  BROOKS.  If  the  gentleman  wlU 
yield,  it  may  be  that  they  can  make 
arrangementfi  without  having  to  borrow 

it. 
Mr  GROSS.    I  hope  that  the  fact  that 

the  money  to  be  borrowed  to  car^ 
out  this  editing  job  will  be  duly  recorded 
in  the  future  history  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  MKADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  11 
understand  that  the  action  the  commit-' 
tee  has  taken  so  far  is  to  defer  action  on 
the  first  committee  amendment  which 
appears  on  line  11  at  page  2? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  1$ 
correct.  j 

Mr.  MEADER.  And  the  committed 
has  acted  upon  the  second  committed 
sunendment  which  appears  on  page  2* 
line  25,  striking  out  the  quotation  marks? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment 
was  agreed  to.  I 

Mr.  MEADER.  And  the  committed 
now  has  under  consideration  the  comt 
mittee  amendment  which  appears  oi) 
page  3,  lines  1  through  6:  is  that  correct^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlemaij 
from  Michigan  Is  correct. 

AXXl^SKXNT    OrrCXZD    BT    MB.    BROOKS  I 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oCfeif 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend  ■• 
ment.  j 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  conunlttee  amendment 
offered  by^Mr.  Brooks:  Page  3,  strike  out 
lines  1  tbrough  6.  inclusive,  and  insert  li| 
Ueu  thereof  the  following : 

"(g)  (1)  Each  recipient  of  grant  assistance 
imder  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  shall 
keep  such  records  as  the  Administrator  shall 
prescribe,  Including  records  which  fully  dlsi 
close  the  amount  and  disposition  by  suca 
recipient  of  the  proceeds  of  such  grants,  thf 
total  cost  of  the  project  or  vindertalcing  14 
connection  with  which  such  funds  are  glveii 
or  used,  and  the  amoimt  of  that  portion  ol 
the  cost  of  the  project  or  xmdertaklng  sup 
piled  by  other  sources,  and  such  other  recon 
as  wiU  facUltate  an  effective  audit. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  and  the  Comp' 
troUer  General  of  the  United  States  or  an 
of  their  duly  authorized  representatives  sha 
have  access  for  the  purposes  of  audit  and  exf 
amlnation  to  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
and  records  of  the  recipients  that  are  per*- 
tlnent  to  the  grants  received  under  subsecf 
tion  (d)  of  this  section. 

"(h)  The  Administrator  shall  make  au 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  concernlnip 
projects  undertaken  and  carried  out  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  includ- 
ing detailed  information  concerning  the  re- 
ceipt and  tise  of  all  appropriated  and  donated 
funds  made  available  to  the  Administrator.  ' 

Page  2,  line  12.  strike  out  "three"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "foxir". 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asl^ 
for  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  oi 
the  amendment  to  the  committed 
amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committed 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  oi  i 
the  committee  amendment  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  as  amend*- 
ed  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OrTEREO    BT    kCH.    BROOKS 

Mr.  BROOKS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  oSep 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brooks:  Oti 
page  3,  lines  22  and  23.  strike  out  "an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $500,000"  and  insert  in  lleti 
thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1966,  and  each  of  the  four  succeeding  flsci^ 
years,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $500,000".  ] 

Mr.  BROOKS.  lAr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  amendment  which  the  members  of  th^ 
committee  discussed  with  the  Rules  Comi- 


mittee.  I  think  it  Is  the  consensus  that 
this  authorization  be  limited  to  5  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  if  the  program 
is  as  desirable  as  we  think  it  will  be,  it 
can  be  continued. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  My  mathematics  were 
short  today.  How  much  are  you  wanting 
here  for  5  years,  or  whatever  it  is?  What 
is  the  total  of  this  bill? 

Mr,  BROOKS.  The  total  of  this  bill 
would  be  only  that  which  our  great  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  would  approve,  not  to  exceed 
that  authorized  on  an  annual  basis,  or 
not  to  exceed  $500,000.  Its  portion  of 
this  sum  will  be  expended  on  a  grant 
basis.  The  total  sum  may  not  be  ex- 
pended. If  it  is,  that  is  the  limit.  They 
cannot  go  beyond  the  authorization.  Of 
course,  we  have  just  adopted  an  amend- 
ment which  would  put  the  matter  under 
the  close  scrutiny  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  United  States  as  well  as  the  Appro- 
priation Committee  and  the  investigating 
committees  of  the  House.  I  say  that  with 
this  amendment  we  would  limit  the  au- 
thorization to  a  5 -year  period  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  long  enough  to  set  up 
a  comprehensive  and  systematic  plan  for 
preserving  and  publishing  these  signifi- 
cant documents. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  total  authoriza- 
tion $2^2  million? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  If  the  Appropriations 
Committee  made  the  total  appropriation 
for  5  years,  it  could  run  to  that  amount. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMEKDMENT    OFTEREO    BT    MR.    LATTA 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Latta:  Page  2, 
line  4.  strike  out  "describing,  editing."  and 
insert   the   word   "preserving." 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  listening 
to  the  debate  on  this  bill  today,  it  seems 
to  center  around  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  change  history  or  preserve  it. 
I  think  the  opposition  to  the  bill,  other 
than  the  expense  of  it  at  a  time  when  the 
deficit  is  mounting  comes  from  the  words 
"describing"  and  "editing"  in  line  4.  To 
remove  part  of  the  opposition  to  the  bill, 
we  should  strike  out  "describing"  and 
"editing"  and  insert  "preserving,"  as  that 
is  all  we  want  to  do.  We  want  to  keep 
our  historical  documents  Intact.  We  do 
not  want  somebody  editing  them  for  us. 
We  do  not  want  to  see  them  through 
another  person's  eyes.  We  want  to  see 
and  read  the  documents  themselves. 
We  do  not  want  people  describing  or  in- 
terpreting history  for  us.  We  want  to 
interpret  it  ourselves.  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  preserve  history  if  we  are  going 
to  go  to  all  of  this  expense  at  this  time. 
Personally,  I  would  rather  wait  a  few 
years  to  pass  this  bill,  until  such  time  as 
our  budget  is  in  balance. 

I  imderstand  there  were  only  2  hours 
of  hearings  on  this  bill.  I  do  not  think 
this  is  suflBclent  consideration  of  such  an 
Important  bill.    Its  wording  is  not  all 


that  it  should  be.    We  ought  to  clarify 
some  of  these  points. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
as  to  line  6.  page  2.  where  he  uses  the 
words  "documentary  sources"  and  ask 
whether  or  not  we  are  not  attempting 
to  preserve  the  documents  and  their 
sources  rather  than  the  sources  them- 
selves? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  did  not  follow  the 
gentleman's  question.  The  gentleman 
mentioned  line  6  on  page  2? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Yes.  I  am  talking  about 
the  "documentary  sources"  that  we  are 
attempting  to  preserve.  Are  we  in- 
terested in  preserving  only  the  sources 
of  these  documents  or  preserving  the 
documents  and  their  sources?  The  way 
the  bill  reads  now  it  is  "documentary 
sources  significant  to  the  history  of  the 
United  States."  I  was  imder  the  im- 
pression from  the  debate  that  the  in- 
terest was  in  preserving  the  documents, 
not  just  the  documentary  sources. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  think  the  Interest  is 
In  preserving  the  documents  themselves. 
"Documentary  sources"  would  mean  the 
actual  papers,  and  include  the  actual 
reproduction  by  microfilm  or  other 
means  of  reproduction  of  the  documents 
themselves.  That  is  the  term  used  in 
historical  collecting. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  understand  what  the 
gentleman  intended  to  do.  Should  he 
have  no  objection  to  saying  "documents 
and  their  sources,"  there  would  be  no 
question  as  to  what  he  was  trying  to 
preserve. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  objection  to  it,  but  it  would 
not  clarify  the  matter  as  to  documentary 
sources.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
interest  In  the  slgrilflcance  and  impor- 
tance of  preserving  these  fundamentals 
of  America.  We  who  are  living  now 
understand  their  importance.  It  is  im- 
portant we  know  what  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton and  others  had  to  say.  It  is  signifi- 
cant to  know  what  happened  in  the  First 
Congress.  If  we  are  to  preserve  this 
country  we  ought  to  spend  a  little  time 
seeing  what  went  before.  I  think  the 
gentleman's  attitude  reflects  sincere  in- 
terest In  that. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments  and  his  interest  in 
preserving  these  items  for  posterity.  I 
would  judge,  then,  that  he  has  no  ob- 
jection to  my  amendment? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  am  very  much  im- 
pressed with  the  gentlanan's  sincerity 
and  I  agree  with  the  general  purposes, 
but  the  language  might  be  more  care- 
fully selected,  we  could  agree  if  the  gen- 
tleman accepted  a  substitute  amendment 
which  might  say  "copy  editing."  I  say 
this  because  it  was  suggested  to  me  by 
a  man  with  long  newspaper  heritage  as 
meaning  exactly  what  we  are  talking 
about,  which  is  to  compile,  preserve,  and 
put  together  documents  that  are  signifi- 
cant to  our  history.  His  suggestion  was 
a  good  one.  This  would,  I  think,  meet 
the  objections  of  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  it.  and  I  think  would  be 

Mr.  RElb  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  offering  an  amendment  to 
conform  to  what  the  distinguished  chair- 
man  has  just  Indicated. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.   Does  the  gentleman 

offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 

that  Is  pending?  ^     , , 

Mr.  I&5  of  New  York.    There  should 

be  a  vote  on  that. 

The    CHAIRMAN.     Then  he   Is   not 
offering  the  amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.    What  I  want 
to  comment  on  Is  the  phrase  "copy  edit- 
ing "    I  think  on  most  good  newspapers 
the  copy  desk  has  a  clearly  defined  func- 
tion, that  is,  to  deal  with  accuracy,  style, 
grammar,  and  spelling  of  copy.    I  think 
that  is  the  intent  of  what  we  are  con- 
cerned with  here  today,  to  make  sure 
that  the  historical  presentation  of  mate- 
rial Is   accurately   presented   and  that 
there  Is  no  change  In  substance.    There- 
fore I  think  it  might  be  appropriate  to 
consider  the  phrase  "copy  edltmg     to 
clearly  refiect  the  Intent  of  the  House  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  LATTA.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  .  ,j  ^ 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  discussed  this  matter 
with  our  very  able  newspaperman  on  this 
side  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  Hon- 
orable Clarence  Brown,  as  to  what  copy 
editing  actually  Is  and  using  him  as  aji 
authority,  being  In  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness for  years,  he  says  copy  editing  goes 
much  further  than  just  correcting  the 
mistakes  and  It  actually  Is  the  editing 
job  done  In  newspaper  ofBces. 

Mr   REID  of  New  York.    I  have  the 
highest  regard  for  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Brown  1.    I  would  not  attempt  to  com- 
ment on  newspapers  in  Ohio,  but  I  can 
only  talk  about  a  small  town  newspaper 
In  New  York,  and  on  the  Herald  Tribune 
the  copy  desk  was  never  Instructed  to 
change  the  substance  of  any  copy.    It 
was  directed  solely  to  concern  itself  with 
style  and  the  theory  was  clearly  Implied 
that  the  copy  desk  was  not  to  use  a  scis- 
sors and  pastepot,  but  to  see  that  the 
reporter's  story  went  through  the  copy 
desk  as  he  had  written  It.  with  minor 
changes  In  spelling  that  were  Indicated. 
Mr.  PELLY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  tothe 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PELLY.  As  I  understand  from 
what  you  are  describing  as  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  copy  desk,  you  are  going  to 
change  the  style  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
Mr.  Lincoln;  and  I  would  not  approve 
of  that. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  would  not 
suggest  changing  the  style  of  any  dis- 
tinguished historical  document.  What  I 
am  talking  about  Is  to  make  clear 
through  editorial  notes  what  might  be 
concerned  with  the  accuracy  of  the 
statement.  If  there  were  misspellings, 
there  could  be  an  editorial  footnote.  The 
whole  sense  of  the  copy  desk  Is  not  to 
change  the  substance  or  the  language  to 
any  degree. 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  be- 
lieve you  mean  to  say  that  the  copy  desk 
Is  not  to  rewrite  the  story. 
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Mr.  REID  of  New  York.    Tliat  Is  cor- 

MJr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  They 
are  not  to  rewrite  the  story  or  change 
the  substance  of  It.  So  really  we  are  try- 
ing to  prevent  the  rewriting  of  history. 
I  sometimes  personally  have  made  a  cor- 
rection or  a  change,  but  not  to  change 
the  basic  substance  and  meaning;  Is  that 

not  correct?  ,^  ^  ,    ^ 

Ml-  REID  of  New  York.  That  Is  cor- 
rect. I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. The  purpose  is  clearly  not  to 
rewrite  history  but  to  see  that  history  is 
reported  accurately. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  It  seems 
to  me,  everybody  agrees  on  what  their 
Intention  Is.  that  there  should  not  be  any 
change.  If  it  Is  a  documentary  source 
material.  It  should  be  as  It  Is  and  let  the 
people  decide  and  Interpret  themselves. 
That  Is  what  this  Is  for.  I  cannot  for  the 
life  of  me  understand  why  we  even  have 
the  word  "edit"  here.  If  they  can  coUect 
and  describe  and  can  publish.  Is  that  not 
all  we  are  asking  them  to  do? 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  I  think  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  Is  to  be  sure  that  his- 
tory Is  not  rewritten  and  we  are  making 
It  clear  that  we  do  not  want  history 
edited  In  the  broad  sense. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr  ALBERT.    Surely,  we  do  not  here 
mean  by  the  word  "editing"  that  some- 
body Is  going  to  change  a  paragraph  or 
sentence  or  a  word  written  or  spoken  by 
any  Important  great  American  figure.  A 
footnote  might  be  provided  to  advise  the 
reader  that  a  certain  word  spelled  in  a 
certain  way  by  the  author  had  a  certain 
meaning.    Whether  It  does  or  does  not. 
such  a  footnote  would  surely  not  change 
the  meaning  of  any  historic  document. 
I  am  sure  the  legislative  history  being 
made  here  in  this  debate  indicates  that 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  committee  that 
nobody  is  going  to  come  along  and  say 
that  one  paragraph  written  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  is  Important  and  that  another 
Is  not  or  that  one  word  should  be  spelled 
In  one  way  and  not  In  some  other  way. 
Surely,  we  do  not  mean  to  change  his- 
tory.    We  merely  mean  that  footnotes 
or  parentheses  may  be  provided  so  as  to 
make  the  matter  more  Intelligible  to  the 
reader. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  the  hearings  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Boyd  C.  Shafer,  execu- 
Uve  secretary  of  the  American  Historical 
Association,  appears  on  page  43,  and  he 
says: 

Again,  if  I  may  mention  one  other,  docu- 
ments may  be  edited  and  some  parts  left 
out  And  sometimes  cerUln  parts  might 
weU  be  left  out  without  any  difficulty,  with- 
out any  problem,  parts  that  are  clearly  un- 
important and  Irrelevant  and  so  on.  But 
there  are  two  things  that  are  n^eccssary  in 
this  work  of  scholarship.  First  that  the 
document  be  presented  In  Its  full  form;  and, 
second  If  there  are  any  omissions  for  rea- 
sons Which  are  valid,  that  these  omissions 


be  properly  indicated  and  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  reader. 


I  think  this  man  is  an  authority. 

I  think  the  legislative  history  regard- 
ing this  legislation  should  note  that  his 
comment  Is  not  directed  to  the  fact  that 
parts  can  be  left  out  but.  If  they  are 
left  out.  then  It  must  be  Indicated  and 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

Mr.MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvsmia. 

Mr  MOORHEAD.  I  commend  the 
gentieman  from  New  Jersey,  because  I 
believe  the  way  to  get  over  this  minor 
difficulty  we  have  In  defining  the  word 
"edit "  a  word  which  we  all  understand, 
in  the  purposes  of  this  blU  is  by  legis- 
lative history.  I  Uiink  the  quotations 
which  the  gentleman  read  indicate  that 
the  committee  intended  "edit"  in  the  his- 
torical scholarship  sense  of  the  word  and 
In  the  language  in  which  he  has  put 
It  In  testifying.  I  believe  the  majority 
of  the  committee  understand  editing  in 

that  way.  .     ,,      . 

Mr  WALLHAUSER.  I  am  Inclined 
toward  the  view  of  the  gentieman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  ReidI  who  prefers  the 
words  "copy  editing"  because  I  believe  he 
has  had  sufficient  experience  In  the 
newspaper  profession  to  ^^now  what  the 
words  "copy  editing"  means.  I  think  he 
has  explained  It  adequately.  Therefore 
If  his  amendment  Is  presented,  I  shau 

certainly  favor  It.  , 

Mr.  BECKER.    Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 

gentieman  yield?  .,  ^  i^  *« 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.    Yes.    I  yield  to 
the  gentieman  from  New  York. 

Mr  BECKER.  As  I  am  listening  to 
the  debate  all  afternoon  on  this  particu- 
lar bill,  I  wonder  why,  if  all  of  the  argu- 
ment is  over  the  word  "editing,"  we  just 
do  not  amend  the  word  out.  If  tiiey  are 
not  going  to  be  edited,  a^  the  gentleman 
on  the  other  side  has  said  arid  as  the  gen- 
tlemen over  here  have  said,  J^y  do  we 
not  accept  an  amendment  and  eliminate 
the  word  "editing"  and  one  part  of  the 
argument  is  solved.  Is  that  not  a  sim- 
ple thing,  I  ask  my  colleague?         

Mr  WALLHAUSER.    It  sounds  sunple, 
but,  of  course,  there  are  times,  as  Dr. 
Shafer  points  out,  when  a  word  might 
be  misspelled  or  certam  parts  are  Irrele- 
vant and  tiiey  should  be  left  put  but  the 
attention  of  the  reader  should  be  called 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  being  left  out. 
Mr   BECKER.    But  then  you  cannot 
write'  that  in  this  legislation   can  you? 
Mr    WALLHAUSER.     By  the  use  of 
the  words  "copy  editing";  I  tiUnk  that 

takes  care  of  it.  *i„^«„ 

Mr  BECKER.  I  think  the  gentieman 
will  concede  with  the  newspaperman  on 
the  fioor  a  few  minutes  ago  that  a  copy- 
delk  has  a  function  and  a  tiieoretical 
function  but  sometimes  when  I  read  my 
releaST  n  the  newspapers  after  they  go 
thro^h  the  copydesk  I  «ffJ^Yj^/,^| 
it  had  not  come  in  in  substantially  the 
way  I  put  it  in.  In  Uieory  It  Is  fine,  but 
in  practice  it  is  different. 
Mr.  WALLHAUSER.    You  are  Ulking 

about  a  rewrite.  «,.„„ 

Mr.    BECKER     No.     I   am   talking 

about  the  copydesk. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  WALLHAUSER.     I  yield  to  the 

gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINBBX  I  Agree  with  the  ven- 
Ueman.  I  think  I  know  what  the  aentte- 
man  means  when  he  sajre  eopy  editing, 
and  what  the  newspaper  means.  The 
questloa  here  Ib.  how  Is  somebody  in  a 
OoverxuBent  agency  going  to  interpret 
the  word  "editing"  at  some  subsequent 
time?  We  know  that  there  hare  been 
serious  accusations  from  time  to  time. 
In  the  caee.  for  instance,  of  internatiooal 
discussions  and  conferences  relating  to 
treaties  and  international  agreements 
that  we  have  entered  into  there  have 
been  suggestions  made  and.  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  have  even  been  accusa- 
tions made  that  some  of  the  memoran- 
dums of  these  international  conferences 
have  been  altered  and  edited  by  some- 
body in  the  State  Department.  There- 
fore. I  wotild  be  inclined  to  agree  with 
those  who  suggest  that  to  play  it  on  the 
safe  side  no  violence  will  be  done  to  the 
basic  purpose  of  this  act  by  taking  the 
word  "editing"  out,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  certainly  going  to  preserve 
the  Integrity  of  the  historic  documents 
that  will  be  preserved  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  we  can  defeat 
this  amendment.  I  anticipate  offering 
an  amendment  which  would  say  "pre- 
serving and  compiling."  which  I  believe 
will  do  the  same  thing.  It  means  that 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  to  put  ma- 
terial together  in  the  proper  order  with- 
out in  any  sense  of  the  word  changing 
the  intent  or  the  meaning. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  * 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chapman.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  we  have  discussed  this 
proposed  am^idment  to  my  amendment 
and  I  am  In  full  accord  with  it.  It  does 
delete  the  word  "edit",  which  I  think  will 
be  good. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Why  does  not  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  his  amendment  amended  to 
conform  to  the  suggestion  offered,  so 
that  we  can  dispose  of  this  matter? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  amend  my  amend- 
ment by  Inserting  after  the  word  "pre- 
serving" the  words  "and  compiling." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  have  just  looked  up 
the  definition  of  the  word  "compiling" 
and  it  says  "to  put  together  in  a  new 
form."  I  am  not  sure  that  that  satisfies 
me.    So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Meaoek) 
there  were — ayes  51.  noes  63. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 


Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Latta  and 
Mr.  Brooks. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tilers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
63.  noes  71. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENOMUrr  OrVTXKD  BT   MS.   BKOOKS 

Mr.  BROOKS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
I  an  amendment. 
'     The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brooks:  On 
page  2,  line  4.  strike  out  "editing"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereef  "preserving  and  compiling." 

Mr.  BROOBLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
I  can  say  that  this  will  meet  the  objec- 
tions of  those  who  have  doubts  about  the 
word  "editing." 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  will  enable 
the  persons  who  will  compile  this  infor- 
mation to  put  it  in  in  orderly  form.  They 
are  scholarly  historians  who  know  their 
business.  This  will  enable  them  to  do  a 
proper  Job. 

Ml-.  PUCINSKI.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  newspaper 
colleague  and  congressional  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois    [Mr.  Pu- 

CINSKI]. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.    I  presume.  In  view  of 

the  point  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 

Washington,  that  the  word  "compiling" 

could  also  be  constructed  to  at  least  con- 

Inote  a  change?     Ttie  gentleman  means 

that  the  word  "compiling"  is  to  assemble 

and  not  alter  or  change? 

I      Mr.   BROOKS.     That  Is  the  general 

!  meaning,  upon  which  the  gentleman  and 

I  agree. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  If  I  understand  the 
amendment  which  has  Just  been  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  it  Is  sub- 
stantially tiie  same  thing  that  we  agreed 
upon  previously,  striking  out  the  words 
"describing  and  editing"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "compiling"? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  We  would  strike  out 
the  word  "editing"  and  leave  in  the  word 
"describing,"  as  we  did  agree  to  do. 

Mr  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  a  very 
thrilling  and  exciting  week  of  debate  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Yester- 
day I  understand  there  was  debate  on 
the  selling  of  Popslcles  and  Eskimo  Pies. 
I  missed  this  stirring  moment  in  history. 
But  today  I  have  been  treated  to  hours 
of  debate  on  the  meaning  of  newspa- 
per journalese.  I  think  we  have  spent 
over  an  hour  on  this.  I  would  remind 
the  members  of  the  committee  that  Isist 
week  in  a  period  of  2  minutes  we  dis- 
posed of  the  problem  of  whether  or  not 
we  should  share  an  appropriation  with 
Russia  for  the  purpose  of  moon  explora- 
tion. So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  hap- 
py to  be  part  of  a  Congress  where  Im- 
portant things  are  really  given  long, 
careful,  due  consideration  and  delibera- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
goitleman  jrield? 


Mr.  JOEI^ON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  the  information  of 
the  gentleman,  and  we  missed  him  yes- 
terday, there  was  no  debate  over  Popsl- 
cles or  Eskimo  Pies.  We  would  have 
welcomed  the  presence  of  the  gentleman 
to  open  up  debate  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  For  the  information 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  was  here 
in  Washington  but  I  thought  that  the 
88th  Congress  could  solve  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  we  should  sell  Eskimo 
Pies  without  my  presence. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
of  the  gentleman's  concern. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  trending  amendment 
which  accomplishes  exactly  what  I 
wanted  to  accomplish  by  the  amend- 
ment that  has  just  been  rejected.  It 
leaves  in  the  word  "describii^". 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle-* 
man  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Brooks]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Hemphill,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HJl.  6237)  to  amend  section  503  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to 
authorize  grants  for  the  collection,  re- 
production, and  publication  of  docu- 
mentary source  material  significant  to 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 538,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  simdry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  blU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time.  

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  I  am.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER  moves  to  recom- 
mit the  bill  H.R.  6237  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  had  it. 


1963 

Mr  STINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  pohit  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  wiU  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  wiU  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas,  158.  nays  154,  not  voting  120, 
as  follows:  _    ,„^, 

lRollNo.174] 
YEAS— 168 
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Addabbo 

Albert 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Beckworth 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonner 

Brademas 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke 

Burklialter 

Burleson 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Cannon 

Casey 

Celler 

Clark 

Cleveland 

Corman 

Davis,  Oa. 

Dawson 

Dent 

Denton 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Edwards 

Eaiiott 

Everett 

Evlns 

Fallon 

Flood 

Forrester 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Tenn 

Gallagher 

Qarmatz 

Gary 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

GIU 

Gonsalez 

Grabowskl 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Grlffln 

Orlfflths 

Hsgen,  Calif. 

Hal  pern 


Abbltt 

Abele 

Adair 

Alger 

Andrews 

Arends 

Asbbrook 

Ashmore 

Auchlncloss 

Ayres 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Baring 

Barry 

Bates 

Becker 

Beermann 

Belcher 

BeU 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Berry 

Betts 

Bolton, 

Frances  P. 
Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 
Brock 
Bromwell 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhin.  N.C. 
Broyhin.  Va. 
Bruce 


Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Herlong 

Hollfleld 

HoUand 

Ichord 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keogh 

Kilgore 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Landrum 

Lankford 

Leggett 

Llbonati 

Lindsay 

Long,  Md. 

McFall 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Meader 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mlnlsh 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Multcr 

Murpny,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Nedzl 

O'Brien,  NY. 

0'Hara,ni. 

©■Kara,  Mich. 

01sen,Mont. 

NAYS— IM 

Burton 
Byrnes,  WU. 
CahUl 

Chamberlain 
Chenoweth 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Collier 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curt  In 
Dague 
Derounian 
Dole 
Dowdy 
Dim  can 
Flndley 
Plsher 
Ford 
Foreman 

Fountain 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Oathlngs 

Glenn 

Ooodllng 

Oross 

Orover 

Haley 

Ball 

Halleck 

Harrison 


Olson,  Minn. 

ONelU 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Poage 

Price 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Qule 

Rains 

Randall 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Aria. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Roberts.  Tex. 

RoblBon 

Rog^s,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney,N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rooeevelt 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Schwengel 

Sec  rest 

Sheppard 

Sickles 

Slsk 

Staebler 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stratton 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex 

Thomberry 

Toll 

Trimble 

UdaU 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Watson 

Weltner 

Wlilte 

Whltener 

Willis 

Wright 

Young 


MlUlken 

Mlnsball 

Morton 

Mosber 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Norblad 

O'Konskl 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pike 

PUllon 

Plrnle 

Poll 

Pool 

QuiUen 

Reld,  ni. 

Held,  NY. 

Rich 


Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Henderson 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

Horan 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huddles  ton 

Jarman 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Keith 

King,  N.Y. 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Uoyd 

McClory 

McCullooh 

McDade 

Mclntlre 

McLoakey 

McMUUm 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

May 

Michel 


Rlehlman 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

RoudebxiBh 

Rumsfeld 

St.  George 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Bchwelker 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikee 

SUer 

Skubitz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Va. 

Snyder 


Stlnson 

Taft 

Taloott 

Teague,  Calif. 

ToUefson 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Utt 

Wallhauaer 

Watts 

Weaver 

Westland 

Wharton 

Wldnall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Wydler 

Younger 
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Abernethy 

Anderson 

Avery 

Barrett 

Bass 

Battln 

Bennett,  Mich 

Boggs 

Bow 

Bray 

Broomfleld 

Buckley 

Cameron 

Carey 

Cederberg 

Chelf 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Cohelan 

Colmer 

Cooley 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Delaney 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

Dorn 

Dwyer 

Edmondaon 

Ellsworth 

Farbeteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flnnegan 

Flno 

Fljmt 

Pogarty 

Fraser 


Frellnghuysen 

Fuqua 

Glalmo 

Goodell 

Grant 

Green,  Pa. 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Hawkins 

Healey 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Jensen 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kee 

Kelly 

Kilbum 

Knox 

Kyi 

Leslnskl 

Long,  La. 

McDowell 

Maodonald 

MacGregor 

Madden 

Main  lard 

Martin.  Calif. 

Martin.  Mass. 

Miller,  N.Y. 

MUls 

Moore 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

NU 

O'Brien.  lU. 

Osmers 

Phllbln 

Pllcher 


Powell 
Relfel 

Rivers.  Alaska 
Rivers.  B.C. 
Rodlno 
Rostenkowskl 
Ryan.  N.Y. 
St  Germain 
St.  Onge 
Saylor 
Scott 

SheUey 

Short 

Slbal 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson.  La. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuten 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

Waggonner 

Whalley 

Whltten 

Wlckersham 

Williams 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
WLnstead 
Wyman 
Zablockl 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Cler*  announced   the  foUowing 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr  Boegs  for,  with  Mr.  Ellsworth  against. 

5E:   St   Germkln   for,   with   Mr.   Hutchln- 

^^^^bISxio  tar.  with  Mr.  Clancy  agalnsft. 
Mr".    Delaney    for,    with    Mr.    Waggonner 

**M?*8t    Onge  for.  with  Mr.  Dorn  against. 

Mr'  Daddarlo  for.  with  Mrs.  Dwyer  against. 

Mr    Slbal  for,  with  Mr.  Anderson  against. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  tar,  with  Mr. 
Devlne  against. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  for,  with  Mr.  Del 
Clawson  against.  _,„.♦ 

Mr   Phllbln  fcM",  with  Mr.  Gumey  against. 

Mr"  Daniels  for,  with  Mr.  Kilbum  against. 

Mr!  Cooley  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  of  CaU- 

lomia  against.  ,  «,!= 

lan.  Kelly  for,  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wis- 
consin against.  „„,.,„♦ 

Mr  Madden  tor,  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt  against. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  for,  with  Mr.  MUler  of  New 
York  against.  ^  ,      . 

Mr.  Fogarty  for,  with  Mr.  Battln  against. 

Mr.    Glalmo    for,    with    Mr.    Stubblefleld 

airalnst. 
Mr.    Slack    for,    with    Mr.   Prelinghuysen 

against.  . 

Mr.    Rostenkowskl    for.    with    Mr.    Short 

against. 
Mr.  Nix  for,  with  Mr.  Curtis  against. 
Mr    Moss  for,  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl  against. 
Mrs    Sullivan  for,  with  Mr.  Flno  against. 


Mr.    Cohelan    for,    with    Mr. 
asralnst.  ,     . 

Mrs   Hansen  tar.  with  Mr.  Moore  against. 
Mr    Healey  for,  with  Mr.  Wyman  against. 
Mr.  Barrett  for,  with  Mr.  Bow  against. 
Mr.  Buckley  for.  with  Mr.  Jensen  against. 

Until  further  netice: 
Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  GoodeU. 
Mr.  Ryan  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Whalley. 
Mr    Shelley  with  Mr.  Gubser. 
Mr.    Mills    with    Mr.    Martin    of    Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Leslnskl  with  Mr.  Bennett  of  iCchlgan. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  MallUard. 

Mr.  Pelghan  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Knox. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr    Vanlk  with  Mr.  Osmers. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Avery. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  McDowell   with  Mr.   Tuten. 

Mr.   Edmondson   with  Mr.   Taylor. 

Mr.   Rivers  of   South  Carolina  with   Mra. 

Mr    Wlckersham  with  Mr.  Stephens 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Chelf  with  Mr.  Flnnegan. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Dlinols  with  Mr.  Vinson. 

Mr  Colmer  with  Mr.  Grant. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Winstead. 

Mr.  PUcher  with  Mr.  Whltten. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Bass. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Frasler. 

Mr  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania  changed 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  restat  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^__^_^ 

LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM   FOR   THE 
BALANCE   OP    THE    WEEK 
Mr   HAIiLECK.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Indiana? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  majority  leader  as  to  the 
program  for  the  balance  of  the  week? 

Mr    ALBERT.    Mr.   Speaker,   in   re- 
sponse to  the  Inquiry  of  the  minority 
leader    tomorrow  we  will  have  up  for 
consideraUon  House  Resolution  542  from 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
providing  funds  for  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  EducaUon  in  connecUon  with 
an  investigation  of  St.  Elizabeths  Hos- 
pital.   I  would  like  also  to  advise  the 
minority  leader  and  other  Members  of 
the  House  that  we  do  expect  to  make  a 
further  announcement  of  the  program 
on  tomorrow  for  the  balance  of  the  week. 


VOCATIONAL  EEKJCATION 
Mr  PERKINS.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table 
the  bill  (H.R.  4955)  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  quaUty  of  vocational  educa- 
tion and  to  expand  the  vocational  edu- 
cation   opportunities    in    the    Nation. 
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together  with  the  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  with  the  Senate 
amendments  and  agree  to  the  conference 
requested  hy  the  Senate. 

The  Cleiic  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Pbuowi]? 

Mr.  FINDLBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserr- 
ing  the  right  to  object,  I  Aould  like  to 
inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 
If  I  am  correct,  it  is  my  understanding 
this  Senate  bill  would  include,  as  passed 
by  the  Senate,  not  only  vocational  edu- 
cation on  a  considerably  expanded  basis 
but  it  also  Includes  an  extension  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  which 
has  not  even  emerged  from  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  cuid  it  also  includes 
provision  for  extension  of  the  Impacted 
school  aid  bill  which  is  before  the  House 
Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  Senate  did  add  those 
two  amendments,  but  the  extension  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  is  a 
simple  extension,  extending  the  act  3 
years,  and  it  adds  $35  million  for  loan 
purposes.  There  Is  no  reason  why  we 
cannot  iron  out  this  disagreement  In  con- 
ference. T^e  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon, chairman  of  that  subcommittee,  will 
be  one  of  the  conferees,  and  I  feel  con- 
fident we  will  be  aWe  to  Iron  out  that 
disagreement  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
the  House. 

On  the  impacted  area  legislation,  that 
has  been  before  the  Members  of  this 
body  so  often  that  we  all  understand  it. 
It  has  been  before  the  Rules  Conmiittee 
and  It  has  thoroughly  considered  it.  As 
to  the  disagreement  between  the  two 
bodies.  I  have  every  confidence  we  can 
iron  out  the  differences  on  both  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  and  the 
impacted  area  UIL 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  bill  would  ac- 
tually convert  the  vocational  education 
bUl  into  an  omnibus  education  bill,  I 
object  to  the  request. 


i 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legtBlatlve  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  HJEl. 
6237.  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
TexEis? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  unavoidably  absent  from 
the  House  last  Thursday.  October  10, 
when  H.R.  8784,  the  tad^jcndent  offices 
appropriations  bill  was  considered  and 
voted  ui>on.  If  I  had  been  able  to  be 
present.  I  would  have  voted  against  the 
motion  for  recommittal  axkl  for  final  pas- 
sage of  the  bin. 


ENERALCLAT  PROTESTS  AID  CUTS 

Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
Unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
fbr  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  an  article  f  rotn  the 
lJ)etroit  Free  Press. 

,  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
tio  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
debate  over  the  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tion, perhaps  the  most  misquoted  person 
l^as  been  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  who  head- 
ed the  foreign  aid  Clay  Committee,  for- 
mally called  the  Coounittee  To  Strength- 
0n  the  Security  of  the  Free  World. 

The  statements  attributed  to  General 
Clay  have  caused  so  much  misunder- 
standing that  the  general,  in  a  recent  let- 
tjer  to  the  Detroit  Pree  Press,  saw  fit  to 
set  the  record  straight. 

He  stressed  the  point  that  he  is  con- 
(jerned  that  the  cut  may  fail  to  secure  an 
Adequate  foreign  aid  bill  partly  because 
pf  the  lack  of  public  luiderstanding. 
j  I  want  to  place  in  the  Record  his  en- 
tire letter,  which  was  published  in  the 
petrolt  Pree  Press  last  week. 

Okntral  Clay  Protests 

II  am  concerned  that  we  may  fall  to  secure 
n  adequate  foreign  aid  bUl  this  year,  due 
1  part,  to  a  lack  of  public  understanding 
$bout  its  llmportance  to  our  national  se- 
curity. 

Obviously,  the  present  i>erlod  Is  a  vital  one 
|or  the  conflderatlon  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
ram. 

Ittee  To  Strengthen  the  Security 
World   which  I  headed.   In   Its 
ive  examination  of  the  aid  pro- 
ir  this  year,  found  that  a  sound 
program  "is  essential  to  the  se- 
turlty  of  our  Nation." 

I  Our  report  did  recommend  certain  reduc- 
tions. However,  the  report  stressed  the  Im- 
fortcnce  of  these  cuts  being  made  over  a 
period  of  several  years  to  avoid  drastic  con- 
$equence8. 

The  recommendations  which  we  had  nuide 
were  closely  paralleled  by  many  In  the  re- 
>rt  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
Indeed,  this  committee  made  somewhat 
reater  cuts  than  were  embodied  in  our  sug- 
gestions. 

I  Nevertheless,  Its  considered  recommenda- 
tion for  an  authorization  of  $4.1  billion, 
^hich  was  In  Itaelf  $400  million  below  the 
l*resldent's  request,  was  slashed  by  $585  mU- 
llon  to  $33  bUllou  on  the  House  floor. 

I  believe  that  the  larger  cut  Is  a  threat  to 
^ital  n.S.  Interests  abroad.  I  am  disturbed, 
m  particular,  by  the  reduction  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  and  for  the  military  assistance 
program. 

In  proposing  the  Alliance  for  Progress  the 


The  Coi 
j)f  the 
^omprehe: 
tram  earl 
foreign 


anee  program  to  be  accomplished  in  1  year 
without  encouraging  damaging  results  to  the 
secvirlty  of  the  free  world. 

Certainly,  our  policy  of  supporting  the  de- 
fense establishments  of  free  nations  adja- 
cent to  Conununlst  countries  has  prevented 
the  political  penetration  which  was  so  suc- 
oeesful  In  taking  over  the  countries  of  East- 
ern Europe. 

We  might  well  reduce  the  resources  of  our 
own  defense  budget  rather  than  to  discon- 
tinue or  too  sharply  reduce  the  support 
which  makes  possible  the  contribution  of 
the  foreign  military  forces  to  the  security  of 
the  free  world.  If  allowed  to  stand,  the 
House  cuts  would  have  Its  effect  on  future 
years,  even  If  not  Immediately  apparent. 
The  Senate  has.  of  course,  not  yet  acted  on 
the  authorization  bill,  nor  has  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  as  yet  re- 
ported to  the  Senate. 

False  charges,  valid  criticism,  and  general 
indifference  may  have  obscured,  and  even 
overshadowed,  an  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  our  foreign  aid  program. 

It  can  be  carefully  and  gradually  reduced, 
barring  extrtM>rdlnary  developments. 

Nevertheless,  real  progress  is  being  made 
both  In  Improving  the  administration  of  the 
program  and  in  directing  funds  to  countries 
and  projects  which  offer  optimum  return. 

Lucius  D.  Clat, 
General.  Retired.  U.S.  Army. 


CAPE  FLORIDA  LIGHTHOUSE 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection- 
Mr.  PE3»PER.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  historic  importance  of  the  old  Cape 
Florida  Lighthouse  in  I>ade  Covmty. 
Fla.,  I  should  like  to  commend  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  following 
editorial  which  was  broadcast  over  radio 
station  WGBS  in  Miami  a  few  days  ago. 
The  news  editorial  follows: 

Renewed  effort  to  preserve  the  Cape 
Florida  Lighthouse  as  a  public  memorial 
must  be  given  the  support  It  deserves,  or  else 
this  attempt  will  surely  faU  as  others  have 
so  often  In  the  past. 

The  latest  move  to  protect  the  historic 
landmark  from  further  deterioration  and 
wanton  destruction  by  vandals  came  from 
Representative  Clauds  Pkppcb,  who  said  he 
will  Join  with  Representative  Dante  Fasceu. 
in  asking  the  Congress  to  declare  the  light- 
house a  national  monument. 

With  the  aid  of  an  aroused  and  deter- 
mined public,  this  Instance  of  woeful  com- 
munity neglect  can  be  corrected.  Without 
It,  the  effort  may  stir  only  a  breeze  of  In- 


tjnlted    States    undertook    solemn    commit-      terest  In  Washington,  or  become  strangled 


nents  to  provide  external  support  to  the  self 

lelp  efforts  of  the  Latin  American  countries. 
A  failure  to  authorize   the  appropriation 

>f  funds  which  wovUd  meet  this  commit- 
ment would  be  taken  by  many  as  evidence  of 
pur  lack  of  sincerity. 

{  Certainly,  political  stability  on  this  con- 
ilnent  is  highly  desirable,  and  such  stability 
tan  develop  only  In  an  atmosphere  of  eco- 
nomic Improvement.  If  the  Alliance  for 
I>rogre8s  does  not  provide  this  atmosphere. 
t  know  of  no  other  way  to  proceed,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  Justifies  our  full  sup- 
port as  long  as  It  holds  promise. 

I  also  believe  the  House  has  made  much 

;oo  sharp  a  reduction  In  the  military  assist- 


In  red  tape  as  has  happened  before. 

For  13a  years,  the  95-foot,  red-brick  tower 
has  been  a  sUent  witness  to  the  sometimes 
tvirbulent.  s<xnetlmes  peaceful  history  of 
southern  Florida.  It  was  there  before  FlcMida 
was  admitted  to  the  Unlor  in  1845.  During 
the  span  of  years  when  the  onl^'oom- , 
municatlon  to  the  area  was  by  way  of  tti§ 
sea,  its  beacon  guided  ships  tlu-ough  the 
treacherous  reefs. 

The  lighthouse  had  a  part  In  the  Indian 
wars.  In  18S8.  it  was  besieged  by  Indians 
who  set  fire  to  Its  base.  Later  It  was  the 
gathering  place  for  a  Navy  squadron,  which 
had  a  flotilla  ol  canoes  for  forays  Into  the 
Everglades.      Violence     marred     tlie    tower 


,^n  when  It  was  damaged  during  the  ClvU 

^Ss  beacon  winked  out  for  the  la»t  time  In 
1878   Its  usefulness  as  a  guide  ended. 

Zid  «>.  for  decade  after  decade,  the  light- 
house has  withstood  the  violence  of  m^. 
Jhrvlolence  of  nature  and  wrant  vandalism 
so  far.  It  can  be  preserved  as  » /.^"^^ 
of  the  heritage  of  our  history.  But  It  wiU 
tike  action,  uTe  collecUve  voice  of  the  com- 
munlty  speaking  as  one. 

WTiy  not  do  your  part,  now. 


The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  Is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  submission  of  this  report  to 
iour  committee  and  that  enactment  of  legis- 
lation  along  these  lines  would  be  consistent 
with  the  administration's  objectives. 

Slnceriely  yours, 

Douglas  DnxoN. 


TOURISM 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  fur- 
ther reference  to  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem  as  it  affecte  tourism 
abroad  and  In  this  country,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  by  Secretary  of  «ie 
Treasury  Douglas  Dillon  commenting  on 
a  blU  which  is  pending  before  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

My  colleague  and  good  friend,  tne 
gentleman  from  Oregon.  Representative 
AL  Ullman,  introduced  this  proposed 
law  which  provides  for  a  "See  America 
Now"  proclamation. 

I  am  sure  that  all  Members  of  the 
House  win  be  Interested  in  Secretary 
DUlon's  comments  and  therefore  I  quote 
below  the  text  of  his  letter  • 


The  Secretary  or  the  Treasury, 

Washington.  October  10. 1963. 

Hon.  Emanuti.  Celler,  ,   j.  .,     ., 

Chairman.    Committee     on     the    -Tudiciary. 

House  of  Representatives.   Washington. 

D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  very  pleased  to 
respond  to  your  letter  of  September  10,  in 
which  you  request  my  views  on  the  pend  ng 
House   Joint   Resolution   658,   "Authorl^ng 
and    requesting   the   President  to  proclaim 
1964  as  'See  America  Year"  and  for  other  pur- 
poses "    Such  a  proclamation  would  give  fur- 
^  impetus  to  the   "See  America  Now"  pro- 
Kram  which  the  President  announced  in  his 
Ipeclal  message  on  balance  of  payments  to 
the  Congress  last  July  18  and  enhance  our 
efforts  to  make  travel  at  home  a  more  ap- 
pealing alternative  to  travel  abroad. 

As  the  President  pointed  out,  the  dollar 
outflows  from  the  United  States  resulting 
from  travel  abroad  by  Americans  are  substan- 
tial In  1962.  our  expenditures  for  such 
travel.  Including  payments  to  foreign  air  and 
sea  carriers  for  transocean  transportation, 
amounted  to  almost  $2.5  ^l^^of^ Jf  <*  *  ^,^1 
ther  increase  Is  estimated  for  1963  To  the 
extent  that  our  citizens  may  be  attracted  to 
the  many  beautiful  spots  throughout  our 
country.  In  place  of  oversea  travel.  It  win 
of  couwe  result  In  much  needed  Improve- 
ment m  our  payments  deficit. 

The  succ«MK>f  the  "See  America  Now  pro- 
Kram  will  primarily  depend  upon  the  extent 
to  which  the  American  people  are  made 
aware  of  the"  desirability  and  Importance  of 
their  looking  more  to  the  United  States  for 
vacation  and  travel  opportunities^  The 
strong  support  of  the  Congress  for  this  ob- 
leSlve  which  would  be  indicated  by  the  pas- 
Se  of  House  Joint  Resolution  658  could 
^ke  a  major  contribution  In  this  respect. 

Consequently.  I  welcome  this  Initiative  of 
Congressman  Ullmah  and  urge  the  adoption 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  658. 


REVENUE  ACT  OF  1963 
Mr     PEPPER.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    adt 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter.  u ■«-.♦*«« 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection.  ,,.»«i 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Miami 
News,  one  of  the  great  Democratic  news- 
papers of  the  South,  has  commented  edi- 
torially on  our  action  in  pacing  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1963  and  has  pointed  out 
what  this  will  mean  with  regM^  tota- 
creased  job  opportunities  and  stimuli 
to  our  economic  system.  ;  «  „ 

I  am  sure  that  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress wlU  be  Interested  in  knowing  the 
reaction  of  my  district  to  the  passage  of 
this  vitally  important  bill.  The  Miami 
News  quite  accurately  reflects  the  atti- 
tude of  most  of  my  constituents  on  this 

I  might  also  add  that  nearly  all  civic 
organizations,  governing  bodies  both 
muncipal  and  county,  together  with  hun- 
dreds of  private  citizens  have  written  me 
urging  favorable  House  action  on  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act.  Our  area  has 
suffered  adversely  because  of  the  Ujemen- 
dous  number  of  Cuban  refugees  that  we 
have  absorbed  with  the  resultant  ad- 
verse impact  on  the  local  labor  market. 

We  hope  to  qualify  for  ARA  assistance 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  we 
are  badly  In  need  of  this  help.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  ARA  bill  will  be  success- 
ful when  it  is  again  presented  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 
[From  the  Miami  (Fla.)  News.  Sept.  30.  19681 

ONE    HUKDRBD    AND    NlNBTT    MlLUOK    STTON* 

Now,  We  Need  More  Jobs 
What  the  sociologists  call  our  "population 
explosion"  set  a  new  record  at  11  »-=a-  Jast 
Friday,  thus  adding  to  our  growing  problem 
of  providing  Jobs  for  our  people^ 

On  Friday  tiie  population  clock  in  "»«  P^- 
partment  of  Commerce  in  Washington 
showed  that  we  had  become  a  nation  of  190 
mUllon  people.  The  event  was  duly  noted  by 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  Hodges  al- 
though the  figure  remained  constant  only  11 
seconds. 

Probably  the  greatest  problem  our  free 
enterprise  system  faces  Is  that  of  Jobs.  TJe 
new  population  figure  compares  with  179,- 
300.000  in  the  1960  census.  At  J^e  P;'ft|l; 
rati  of  growth  we  will  reach  a  total  of  200 
million  persons  by  early  1967. 

Already  we  have  an  unemployment  prob- 
lem with  fewer  opportunities  all  the  time 
f^ those  reaching  working  age.  Obviously, 
what  we  need  are  more  productton  indus- 
tries The  problem  grows  steadily  more  seri- 
ous as  automaUon  displaces  workers  In  es- 
tablished industries.  Jobless  Americans, 
once  their  unemployment  Insurance  Is  used 
UP  are  no  longer  customers  for  the  consumer 
^Sods  which  account  for  such  Jobs  as  renialn. 
President  Kennedy  has  «»»own  a  keen 
awareness  of  the  threat  to  our  economic 
system  in  this  situation.    Last  March  he  pre- 


dicted that  even  without  R  recession  <mr  un- 
employment rate  wUl  climb  'steadUy  and 
swlfUy"  to  7  percent  "unless  we  step  up  our 
rate  of  growth."  . 

To  the  end  of  providing  an  Increase  In  Jobs 

the  President  proposed  a  'e<*«'*L^°?°"L«  ^ 
cut  which  happily  has  now  passed  the  House 
and  Is  before  the  Senate. 

Of  course,  the  theory  Is  that  If  workers  pay 
less  taxes  they  will  have  more  to  spend  for 
consumer  goods.  That  In  turn  wlU  Increase 
the  supply  of  Jobs  and  provide  more  wage 
earners  to  pay  income  taxes.  Moreover,  a  re- 
duction in  bushiess  taxes  will  provide  caP'**! 
necessary  for  new  and  expanded  industr  es. 

That  Commerce  De|>artment  population 
clock  becomes  a  mighty  Important  instru- 
ment as  we  look  Into  the  future. 


THE   ARA   PPiOGRAM   IS    INDEED   A 
MORAL  ISSUE  AND  A  POLITICAL 
ISSUE  AS  WELL  AS  AN  ECONOMIC 
ISSUE— THESE   ISSUES    MUST    BE 
RESOLVED  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 
Mr  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  banker 
president  of  the  TJB.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  campaigning  against  the  Fea- 
eral  "subsidies,"  making  his  main  attack 
on  the  ARA  program,  which  he  calls 
"immoral."      I    have    looked    into    the 
amount  of  funds  which  the  U.S.  Treasury 
leaves  on  deposit  with  this  gentleman  s 
bank— interest  free.    The  amount  is  $17 
miUion.     The  taxpayers  are  paying  an 
interest   rate   of   3.46   Percent   on   tjiis 
money,  or  $590,000  a  year.    TWs  is  ttie 
same  as  an  interest-free  loan  which  ttiis 
bank  can  invest  in  Government  secmlties 
at  a  profit  of  $590,000  a  year— a  subsidy— 
or  invest  in  other  securities  at  an  even 
higher  profit.  ^       . 

Mr  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.     Mr.  Speak- 
er will  the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  PATMAN.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

"^Mr  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Are  there 
any  other  programs— for  example  I  am 
specifically  referring  to  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Administration— under  which  loans 
are  made  of  a  type  similar  to  the  loans 

of  the  ARA?  „    „     . 

Mr  PATMAN.  The  Small  Business 
Administration  does  not  make  exactly 
that  type  loan.  The  SmaU  Business  Ad - 
ministraUon  makes  loans  to  small  busi- 
ness firms  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  small 
business  and  promoting  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  but  the  SBA  does  not  go  to 
the  point  to  which  the  ARA  ttAdresses 
itself  The  ARA  Is  something  different. 
The  SBA  does  not  make  the  loans  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  jobs;    the 

ARA  does.  , 

Mr  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  The  oiOy 
difference  between  the  SBA  loan  and  the 
ARA  loan  is  a  matter  of  terms,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No.  the  type  toan  ^ 
different,  and  the  purpose  is  different, 
although  as  a  general  rule  the  terms  are 
different,  too.  The  ARA  loans  are  made 
on  more  liberal  terms. 

»S  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  What  does 
the  gentleman  mean  by  type  loan? 

Mr  PATMAN.  They  do  not  have  the 
same' objective.  The  No.  lobjective  of 
ARA  is  to  create  job  opportunities  and 
the  question  of  U^  economic  devdop- 
ment  is  their  paramount  consideration, 
not  the  profitability  or  profit  prospects 
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of  a  particular  flrm.  The  SBA  is  not 
charged  with  the  public  interest  at  all, 
except  to  make  it  possible  for  small  busi- 
nesses to  get  loans  where  they  are  unable 
to  get  loans  from  private  financial  in- 
stitutions, and  to  protect  the  Qovem- 
ment's  funds-  to  make  sure  that  any 
small  firm  that  gets  a  loan  pledges 
enough  assets  to  assure  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  get  its  money  back. 

Of  course,  helping  small  business  is  in 
the  public  interest,  too.  But  the  public 
interest  does  not  enter  into  the  making 
of  these  loans  as  it  does  in  connection 
with  the  ARA,  in  the  sense  that  the  ARA 
requires  the  local  community  to  develop 
a  program  for  the  economic  development 
of  the  community. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  do  not  Intend  to  take  so  much 
of  the  gentleman's  time 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  all  right; 
please  go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  But  when 
a  loan  is  made  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  does  not  this  create  a 
new  facility  which  creates  more  jobs? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well,  there  is  another 
reason  why  it  is  Inadequate.  The 
amount  of  the  loan  is  so  small  it  would 
not  create  many  job  opportunities.  If 
the  gentleman  were  to  refer  to  a  com- 
parable agency,  the  Export- Import 
Bank,  the  gentleman  would  be  right,  be- 
cause the  Export-Import  Bank  is  a  100- 
percent  owned  operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  they  can  make  very  large  loans, 
to  Goverrunent  units,  to  big  business 
firms — Including  U.S.  firms — for  the  pur- 
pose of  economic  development  in  the  dis- 
tressed areas,  or  underdeveloped  areas, 
in  foreign  countries.  They  make  loans 
in  Mexico,  they  make  them  in  South 
America,  they  make  them  in  Europe,  they 
make  them  everywh,ere  except  In  the 
Commimlst  countries  and  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  really  able  to  do  things, 
but  they  are  not  qusJified  to  accept  ap- 
plications In  this  country. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gentle- 
man is  of  course  absolutely  correct  as 
usxial.  But  is  the  limitation  on  the  size 
of  the  loan  which  SBA  can  grant  smaller 
than  that  which  ARA  can  grant  for 
industrial  purposes? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  loan  that  the  ARA 
can  grant  can  be  a  sizable  loan,  up  to 
many  millions  of  dollars.  In  fact,  I  do 
not  know  of  any  over  $6  million.  But, 
even  that  is  a  pretty  good  sized  loan. 
It  could  even  go  higher.  However,  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  I  think, 
has  been  limited  to  about  $200,000.  The 
act  permits  loans  up  to  $350,000  but  on 
accoimt  of  the  limited  amount  of  money 
and  by  executive  order  of  the  Adminis- 
trator, it  is  just  limited  to  $200,000.  So. 
that  does  not  create  many  job  oppor- 
tunities. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
am  I  correct  that  in  the  individual  in- 
dustrial loans  the  same  type  standards 
have  been  applied  under  ARA? 

Mr.  PATMAN.     As  SBA? 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  know  about 
that,  but  I  am  sure  that  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  legislation.     All  of  the 


financial  dealings  that  are  made  are 
made  with  the  SBA  assistance  and  ap- 
)}roval,  however. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  That  Is 
Correct. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  was  done  on  the 
theory  that  we  did  not  want  to  create 
(i  huge  organization  like  the  RFC,  for  in- 
stance. We  wanted  an  organization  that 
could  give  guidance  and  direction  and 
assistance,  but  not  to  have  all  the  engi- 
neers and  the  other  different  categories 
pf  staff.  But,  instead,  to  have  coordi- 
hating,  cooperating  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  supply  that  assistance.  For 
example,  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  are  to  be  consulted 
kbout  certain  things  relating  to  the  farm. 
'The  Small  Business  Administration  is 
consulted  about  making  loans  to  busi- 
ness firms,  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
Uiey  are  made  in  a  businesslike  way. 
\rhe  Department  of  Commerce  is  also 
consulted.  There  are  about  nine  dif- 
ferent agencies  of  Government  that  are 
consulted  by  the  ARA  in  carrying  out  its 
program. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

^THE  DirrTRENCI  BrrWEHN  "SOCIALISTIC  SXTB- 
SXDIES"  AND  "INCENTIVES  TO  PRIVATE  ENTIR- 
PRISK" 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  ARA  makes  loans 
to  help  new  industries  get  started  in 
depressed  areas,  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing more  employment  in  private  enter- 
prise. It  brings  about  less  unemploy- 
ment and  more  productive  taxpaying 
citizens  able  to  stand  on  their  own  feet 
and  send  their  children  to  school.  But 
the  ARA  loans  are  not  interest  free;  they 
must  be  repaid  with  full  interest  cost  to 
the  Treasury — and  more. 

So  it  seems  that  some  of  the  loudest 
critics  of  ARA  are  operating  on  some 
rather  strange  definitions.  They  seem 
to  feel  that  any  time  the  Government 
does  something  to  help  people  who  need 
help,  that's  a  "subsidy"  leading  to  "so- 
cialism." But  when  the  Government 
does  something  to  help  some  powerful 
economic  group  that  does  not  need  help, 
that's  only  "an  incentive  to  private  en- 
terprise." 

ARA     HAS     BIPAETISAN     SUPPORT 

Fortunately,  however,  the  ARA  pro- 
gram has  had  some  strong  and  bipar- 
tisan support,  and  I  hope  it  will  con- 
jtinue  to  have  support  from  both  sides 
jof  the  aisle.  By  reducing  unemploy- 
iment,  creating  new  jobs  in  private  in- 
dustry, raising  the  productivity  of  the 
whole  country,  and  taking  people  off  re- 
ilief  rolls,  everybody  will  be  helped.  Busi- 
iness  will  be  helped,  the  taxpayers  will 
ibe  helped,  and  both  political  parties  will 
be  helped.  Indeed,  America  will  be 
helped. 

i     Mr.    EVINS.    Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  who  is  making  a  special  plea  for 
the  reenactment  of  the  area  redevelop- 
ment legislation.  This  is  beneficial  leg- 
islation which  helps  our  own  country. 


The  gentleman  from  Texas  has  pointed 
out  that  we  are  helping  nations  around 
the  world  in  many  types  of  projects. 
However,  this  is  legislation  which  helps 
to  build  our  own  communities  and  our 
own  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to  be  associated 
with  the  gentleman  In  urging  that  we 
pass  this  legislation  again. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  he 
is  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Small  Business  and  is  deeply  interested 
in  small  business.  His  support  is  cer- 
tainly appreciated  for  that  reason,  al- 
though he  can  always  be  counted  on  to 
be  on  the  side  of  the  public  interest. 

The  question  of  whether  we  should 
do  at  least  in  a  small  way  for  our  own 
people  what  we  are  doing  in  a  big  way 
for  the  people  of  other  countries  should 
be  considered  by  every  Member  of  this 
House.  How  can  a  Member  of  this  body 
consistently  vote  against  permitting  our 
own  people  here  in  the  United  States 
to  have  the  same  opportunity  to  apply 
for  and  to  obtain  loans  for  the  same  pur- 
poses that  six  different  agencies  being 
supported  by  the  United  States  do  for 
other  countries  of  the  world? 

SIX  AGENCIES  USING  BILLIONS  Or  U.S.  FUNDS  FOR 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  IN  FOREIGN  COUN- 
TRIES 

I  have  no  feeling  against  Mexico. 
Mexico  Is  our  friend  and  our  good  neigh- 
bor. I  am  glad  to  see  everything  done  for 
Mexico  that  is  done.  There  are  six  dif- 
ferent agencies — three  of  them  owned 
entirely  by  the  United  States,  and  in 
three  of  them  the  United  States  is  the 
principal  contributing  supporter — mak- 
ing loans  down  in  Mexico,  in  Central 
America.  South  America,  Europe — every- 
where in  the  world  except  in  Communist 
countries  and  in  the  United  States.  If 
you  were  to  have  a  good  project  that 
would  create  jobs  in  your  district  and 
you  went  to  any  of  these  six  agencies,  and 
you  said:  "I  want  to  apply  for  a  loan  for 
my  community,"  that  agency  would  tell 
you  that  you  are  not  qualified  to  apply. 
They  would  tell  you  "We  make  loans  to 
all  other  countries  in  the  world,  except 
the  United  States  and  the  Communist 
countries,  but  you  are  excluded.  Like  the 
Communists,  you  are  not  eligible." 

The  same  thing  would  apply  to  all  of 
the  six  agencies  I  mentioned.  If  we  do 
not  pass  the  ARA  bill,  we  are  in  effect 
saying  that  we  are  discriminating  against 
our  own  r>eople;  that  we  do  not  want 
them  to  have  the  same  opportunities  and 
benefits  we  are  providing  for  all  other 
countries  of  the  world,  except  the  Com-  ►>■ 
munist  countries. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  I  had  a  conference  with 
the  Administrator  recently  and  he  tells 
me  there  are  a  billion  dollars  in  backlog 
in  applications,  or  requests,  for  various 
projects  that  exist  in  our  country — if  we 
could  pass  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  EVINS.  These  are  applications  by 
citizens  who  want  assistance  In  connec- 
tion with  various  community  projects. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  All  they  want  is  the 
opportunity  to  earn  a  living  for  them- 
selves and  their  families. 
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ING  NEW  JOBS  IN  PRIVATE  INDDBTET  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

There  are  several  Federal  programs 
for  aiding  the  unemployed. 

There  is  the  extended  unemployment 
compensation  program.  This  hflps  an 
unemployed  man,  if  he  Is  covered  by  the 
program,  for  a  limited  time,  but  it  does 
not  give  him  an  opportunity  to  obtato 
a  job  It  is  a  temporary,  "stopgap  aid. 
pending  the  time  the  unemployed  person 
can  obtain  a  job. 

There  is  also  the  accelerated  public 
works  program.  This  Is  also  a  tempo- 
rary program,  to  provide  jobs  on  useful 
pubUc  works  such  as  county  courthouses, 
streets,  and  so  forth.  This  is  also  a  stop- 
gap, and  that  program  is  drawing  to  an 

end.  ^ 

We  have  one  program,  and  one  pro- 
gram only,  which  is  aimed  at  increasing 
permanent,  private  employment  to  the 
economically  distressed  areas.  That  is 
the  area  redevelopment  program.  Some 
confusion  between  the  area  redevelop- 
ment program  and  the  accelerated  public 
works  program  has  developed  because  In 
some  instances  there  Is  ARA  assistance 
for  public  facilities,  such  as  an  access 
road,  a  sewer,  and  so  forth.  But  when 
the  ARA  assists  in  a  public  facility  such 
as  this,  it  is  only  Incidental  to  tJie  devel- 
opment of  some  private  operation  to  ex- 
pand permanent  private  jobs,  such  as  a 
manufacturing  plant  or  a  mine. 

The  ARA  legislation  contains  a  small 
amount  of  money  for  grants,  but  grants, 
too.  are  an  incidental  part  of  the  pro- 
gram.   It  Is  a  loan  program  for  those 
areas  of  the  country  which  have  lon« 
suffered  chronically  high  unemployment. 
These  are  economic  development  loans. 
We  now  have  In  this  country  six  agen- 
cies making  grants  and  loans  for  eco- 
nomic development  abroad.    They  make 
loans  and  grants  to  help  develop  the 
economically  undeveloped  areas  of  all 
countries  of  the  world,  except  the  Iron 
Curtain  countries  and  the  United  States^ 
Three  of  these  agencies  are  financed  100 
percent  by  U5.  taxpayers.    The  other 
three    are    International    agencies    for 
which  the  United  States  provides  the 
major  share  of  the  funds. 

These  foreign  lending  agencies  expect 
to  make  loans  and  grants  for  economic 
development  abroad  in  the  amount  of 
$3.6  bUlion  in  the  present  fiscal  year. 
This  includes  for  the  foreign  aid  bill,  the 
reduced  amount  as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

In  the  ARA  bill  we  are  asking  for  $355 
million  for  use  over  a  period  of  2  years. 
In  other  words,  the  average  per  year  is 
$178  million,  as  compared  to  $3.6  billion 
for  economic  development  abroad.  We 
are  asking  for  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
amount  that  is  to  be  spent  and  lent  for 
economic  development  abroad,  to  help 
our  own  people  with  economic  develop- 
ment at  home. 

I  will  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  teble  showing  the  amount  of  funds 
which  have  been  spent  and  lent  for  eco- 
nomic development  abroad  for  these  six 
agencies  and  also  their  budgets  for  the 
present  fiscal  year. 
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The  table  follows: 
Loans  and  grants  for  economic  development 
abroad    by    six    agencies    npported    vitn. 
Federal  fund» 

(In  mlllioM  of  doDarel 


World  Bank  aBRD) 

IDA - --— ■ 

International  Finance  Cor- 
poratlon 

Inter-.Vmerioan  Development 
Bank-- 

KiiX)rt-lTnport  Bank — 

.\merican  foreign  aid  and 
related  program* 

Total  foreign  aid 


Esttmated 
protection 
lor  fiscal 
year  1964 


$350 
130 

M) 

110 
500 

>2.£00 

3,eoo 


>  Long-term  loans  (over  6  years). 

1  Does  not  Include  military  assistance. 

» 1864  figures  based  on  House  action. 


Note.— Date  tor  fiscal  year  1963  are  omitted  from  table. 

It  Is  a  strange  thing  to  me  that  we 
are  willing  to  have  the  money  (rf  U^. 
taxpayers  used  to  do  so  much  toward 
economic  develwment  abroad— and  we 
do  not  consider  it  immoral— yet  some 
people  yell  that  it  is  "immoral"  to  help 
the  American  people  develop  the  econo- 
mies of   the  underdeveloped   areas   at 

home.  ,     ,  ... 

The  Export-Import  Bank  alone,  which 
operates  100  percent  from  Federal  funds, 
has  made  loans  to  or  on  behalf  of  every 
big  corporation  in  the  country  for  eco- 
nomic development  abroad.  Let  me  give 
a  few  examples.  A  loan  of  $27  miUlon 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  Arab 
RepubUc  for  the  purchase  of  locomotives 
made  by  Gteneral  Motors;  a  loan  of  $1 
million  to  the  Oovemment  of  Nigeria  to 
help  than  acquire  television  equipment 
made  by  RCA;  a  loan  of  $8  million  to  the 
Oovemment  of  India  to  help  them  pur- 
chase Boeing  aircraft;  a  loan  of  $5  mil- 
lion to  Indonesia  to  help  them  purchase 
Lockheed  aircraft;  a  loan  of  $33  million 
to  Japan  to  help  them  purchase  West- 
Inghouse  generating  equipment;  a  loan 
of  $34  milUon  to  Uie  Goverrunent  of 
Italy  to  build  a  nuclear  powerplant. 

And  so  it  goes  for  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  loans  and  grants  made  all  over 
the  world. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  WUl  the  gentleman  give 
us  a  list  of  foreign  countries  that  have 
bought  foreign  goods  on  the  loans  and 
gifts  we  have  made  to  foreign  countries? 
I  think  we  ought  to  have  that  right  along 
with  the  cases  the  gentleman  has  cited. 
Mr  PATMAN.  It  would  be  very  In- 
teresting if  I  bad  It  available  at  this 
time.  I  do  not,  but  I  have  it  In  the  re- 
ports. I  think  If  the  gentleman  will  re- 
fer to  the  published  reports  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  the  World  Bank,  and 
the  other  six  agencies  I  have  mentioned, 
he  will  find  that  information. 

Mr  GROSS.  How  about  the  loco- 
motives that  the  Yugoslavs  bought  In 
foreign  countries  instead  of  from  the 
United  States?  You  can  find  any  num- 
ber of  cases  of  that  kind.  I  would  like  to 
see  it  In  the  RK»RD. 

Mr  PATMAN.  I  would  like  to  see  it, 
too.    I  am  inserting  in  the  Rbcord  here 


a  statement  of  all  the  billions  of  dollars 
that  have  been  made  available  to  other 
countries  of  the  world  and  I  am  breaking 
that  down,  the  World  Bank  so  much 
and  others  so  much.  I  have  that,  but  I 
am  afraid  I  cannot  give  the  gentleman 
the  information  he  requested.  I  will  ask 
permission  for  It  to  be  placed  in  the 
Rbcord  if  the  gentleman  would  like  to 
supply  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  could  get  it  I  would 
like  to  have  it.  H  I  could  get  it  before 
printing  tomorrow's  Record  I  would  be 
glad  to.  Get  the  permission,  and  I  will 
see  what  I  can  do. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  be  allowed  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  today  or  on  a  subse- 
quent day  during  this  session  of  Congress 
and  to  insert  the  Information  which  he 
expects  to  obtain  in  connection  with  the 
remarks  that  he  made. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  PATMAN.  According  to  the  rules, 
as  I  imderstand  them,  it  will  not  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  done  tonight.  It  can  be 
done  subsequently. 


WHT    ARA    IS    NEKDKD 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  was  the 
first  major  piece  of  legislation  ever  passed 
by  the  Congress  as  an  attempt  to  meet 
head  on  the  problem  of  pockets  of  chrori- 
Ic  unemployment.  And  unless  the  appli- 
cation for  a  rule  for  S.  1163  now  pending 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  Is  favor- 
ably considered,  and  unless  this  bill  Is 
then  passed  by  this  House,  this  first  at- 
tempt at  legislation  dealing  direcUy  with 
the  problems  of  structural  unemploy- 
ment, which  took  the  form  of  PubUc  Law 
87-27,  will  have  been  largely  In  vain,  for 
it  wiU  not  have  been  given  the  full  oppor- 
tunity for  trial  which  the  Congress  in- 
tended at  the  time  of  its  passage. 

The  reasons  for  the  economically  de- 
pressed condition  of  these  areas  are  by 
now  well  known.    They  include  changes 
in  demand  for  products,  new  and  im- 
proved methods  of  production  which  re- 
duce the  need  for  manpower,  changes 
in  the  location  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial operations  because  of  mergers, 
market  conditions,  relocations,  and  tbe 
like  and  the  depletion  of,  or  changes  m 
the'  demand   for,    certain    natural   re- 
sources.    These  primary  changes  have 
been  accompanied  by  resulting  condi- 
tions which  further  hamper  economic 
development,  such  as  a  reduced  avail- 
abiUty  of  local  capital  for  investment  or 
expansion,  and  increasing  deficiencies  In 
manpower  skills,  including  those  neces- 
sary for  new  operations  and  the  attrac- 
tion of  new  Industry.    The  most  obvious 
example  is,  of  course,  the  coal  mining 
areas  of  the  Appalachian  region,  where 
In  many  cases  decreasing  demand  and 
increasing  output  per  man-day  have  de- 
creased employment  in  that  indust^  by 
90  percent  or  more.    It  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  workers  who  have  been  thrown 
out  of  work  that  other  fuels  have  been 
substituted  for  coal  or  that  more  efficient 
methods  of  production  have  been  de- 
vised  but  the  outcome  is  nevertheless 
that  they  are  without  Jobs  and  without 
hope  of  ever  regaining  them. 
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In  other  geographic  area*,  primary 
natxiral  resources  have  been  exhausted, 
and  the  Industry  has  simply  moved  out. 
leaving  the  popiilatlon  without  work. 
Examples  of  this  plight  can  be  seen  in 
northern  Minnesota.  Wisconsin.  Michi- 
gan, and  in  sections  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Maine,  where  huge  timber  com- 
panies have  cut  down  existing  trees  and 
moved  out.  leaving  the  land  desolate  and 
the  popxilation  stranded. 

In  other  cases  unforeseen  changes 
have  been  the  cause  of  an  area's  economic 
downfall.  For  example,  box  increase 
in  the  temperature  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
caused  a  deterioration  in  the  fishing  in- 
dustry on  the  east  coast,  from  which 
these  areas  have  not  yet  recovered. 
And  the  hat  and  glove  and  woolen  indus- 
tries have  all  suffered  because  of  changes 
In  fashion,  new  synthetic  fabrics,  and 
better  methods  of  heaUng.  Carpeting 
is  also  going  out  of  fashion:  waxed,  nat- 
ural wood  flooring  is  now  the  thing  to 
have.  The  result  is  that  the  garment 
and  woolen  and  rug  industries  ol;  New 
York.  Massachusetts.  New  Jersey.  Con- 
necticut. New  Hampshire,  and  of  most  of 
the  other  textile  regions  of  the  country, 
have  been  severely  affected. 

But  while  the  mining  and  textile  in- 
dustries may  have  been  the  hardest  hit. 
the  specter  of  automation,  and  more  re- 
cently of  cybernation,  continues  to  haimt 
almost  every  Industry,  and  even  more  the 
farming  occupations  which  have  tradi- 
tionally employed  so  much  of  the  un- 
skilled labor  force.  Fewer  people  each 
year  are  needed  to  produce  and  harvest 
crops. 

UKDEREMPLOTMENT  IN  BUEAl.  AREAS  IS  WO 
LESS  A  PROBLEM  THAN  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN 
INDUSTRIAL    ASXAS 

Some  of  those  who  criticized  and  con- 
demned the  ARA  program  have  done  so 
for  the  reason  that  this  program  is  avail- 
able to  the  people  of  small  towns  and 
rural  areas  of  the  United  States,  For 
some  strange  reason,  these  critics  seem 
to  think  the  rural  areas  really  do  not  have 
an  economic  problem  and  in  any  case 
the  p>eople  in  these  areas  somehow  do  not 
count.    Let  them  move,  they  say. 

Well,  millions  of  families  in  the  farm 
and  small  town  areas  have  been  moving. 
Over  the  past  20  years  an  average  of  1 
million  people  a  year  have  migrated 
from  these  areas  into  the  cities  and  the 
suburbs  of  the  cities.  This  migration 
brings  about  some  partial  solution  to  the 
problems  of  these  areas,  of  course.  But 
migration  is  far  from  a  complete  solu- 
tion. 

Senator  Dottglas  has  quoted  Adam 
Smith  as  saying  that  "man  of  all  com- 
modities Is  the  most  difficult  to  be  trans- 
ported." This  is  just  as  true  today  as 
it  was  In  Adam  Smith's  day.  People 
have  strong  ties  to  the  local  communities 
which  they  cannot  easily  break.  No 
matter  how  strong  the  economic  pres- 
sures, a  great  many  families  are  going  to 
stay  home  and  try  to  make  the  best  of 
it.  To  a  certain  extent,  we  have  got  to 
bring  economic  opportunities  to  the 
people  or  they  will  not  have  economic 
opportunities. 

With  the  resultant  reduction  in  the 
number  of  people  living  on  farms,  em- 
ployment   opportunities    have    likewise 


shrunk  In  the  small  towns  and  villages 
where  economic  activity  has  been  orga- 
nized on  services  to  the  farm  families. 

In  those  areas  where  mi^rration  is  high 
and  prolonged,  inevitably  large  percent- 
ages of  unemployed  and  substantially 
underemployed  workers  remain  in  the 
community  despite  extremes  of  economic 
pressures.  Family  and  other  ties  to  the 
local  community  are  not  easily  broken. 
Thus,  the  proposal  sometimes  made  that 
the  rural  counties  should  be  eliminated 
from  the  ARA  program  simply  because 
they  are  "rural"  overlooks  one  of  the 
most  serious  economic  problems  of  our 
times.  It  seems  evident  that  more  prob- 
lems would  be  created  than  solved  if  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  population  of  the 
Nation  piled  up  in  the  great  cities.  In 
terms  of  total  cost  to  the  Nation,  it  is 
frequently  a  more  efficient  use  of  mate- 
rial and  human  resources  to  help  develop 
new  economic  activity  in  the  distressed 
community  than  it  is  to  have  the  popula- 
tion move  into  the  great  urban  areeis. 

The  costs  of  moving  are  high,  and 
there  is  no  certainty,  especially  for  those 
whose  skills  are  no  longer  required,  of 
finding  employment.  Those  who  did 
move  often  did  not  find  jobs,  and  crime, 
delinquency,  and  frustration  were  fre- 
quently the  result.  Migration  to  the 
cities  is  also  costly  from  a  national  point 
of  view  because  of  the  tremendoiis  social 
and  economic  investments  which  have 
already  been  made  in  the  rural  commu- 
nities. In  these  communities  such 
facilities  as  water  and  sewer  systems, 
electrification,  telephone  service,  schools, 
public  safety  buildings,  parks  and  rec- 
reation centers,  and  similar  facilities 
already  exist.  These  facilities  would 
have  to  be  duplicated  if  the  population 
moves  elsewhere.  Hence  these  commu- 
nities, and  particularly  the  rural  com- 
mimlties  which  long  have  suffered  from 
underemployment,  continue  to  struggle 
along.  But  the  situation  in  the  1950's 
was  becoming  worse,  and  more  and  more 
people  within  these  areas  were  becoming 
unemployed;  and  the  economic  blight  of 
these  communities  was  beginning  to  act 
like  a  cancer  on  the  whole  economy. 

THE    REAL    NATIONAL    SCANDAL    IS 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

If  there  was  any  national  scandal  in- 
volved, it  was  in  the  fact  that  these  com- 
munities were  left  to  continue  to  struggle 
alone  for  more  than  6  years  after  the 
problem  was  fully  recognized  before  the 
enactment  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  of  1961.  despite  two  previous  at- 
tempts by  the  Congress  to  pass  the  bill. 
During  these  6  or  more  years.  American 
workmen  were  unable  to  find  work,  and 
whole  communities  had  to  eke  out  their 
subsistence  through  inadequate  part- 
time  employment  and  public  welfare  as- 
sistance. Family  savings  were  used  up. 
the  tax  base  was  depressed,  community 
facilities  deteriorated,  and  hope  for  the 
future  within  these  communities  In  this 
land  of  opportimlty  dwindled  to  noth- 
ingness. 

TWO  HUNDRED  PERCENT  PROFIT  TO  UNnXD 
STATES  ON  "SEED  CORN"  MONEY 

Lone  Star  Steel  at  Lone  Star,  Tex., 
could  not  have  been  built  without  a  Fed- 
eral loan — RFC.  Now  the  company  has 
been    refinanced    with    private   capital. 


after  paying  back  most  of  the  loan,  and 
the  Government  has  its  money  back  plus 
interest.  Furthermore,  the  company.  Its 
employees,  contractors  and  dealers,  have 
paid  twice  as  much  in  Federal  taxes  as 
the  original  loan  to  Lone  Star  Steel,  so 
that  the  Government  has  gotten  a  200 
percent  profit  in  taxes  and  all  its  money 
back.  What  Is  more  important,  Texas 
and  the  Nation  have  had  more  produc- 
tive jobs,  more  profit  opportunities  for 
both  the  company  and  thousands  of 
suppliers  and  contractors  In  and  out  of 
Texas.  The  Nation  has  produced  more 
and  thus  enjoyed  a  higher  standard  of 
living. 

Billions  of  dollars  were  spent,  and  are 
being  spent,  by  our  six  international 
agencies,  three  of  which  operate  entirely 
on  money  provided  by  American  tax- 
payers. And  in  the  other  three,  we  are 
the  major  contributor.  They  made  loans 
for  industrial  and  commercial  expansion 
all  over  the  globe,  except  in  the  Iron 
Cm-tain  countries,  but  not  a  single  dollar 
was  available  for  oiu-  American  citizens. 
Now  I  am  not  against  foreign  aid,  and 
I  have  voted  for  It  on  many  an  occasion. 
But  during  these  years  some  of  us  began 
to  wonder  why  we  should  not  be  doing  at 
least  a  fraction  as  much  for  the  econom- 
ically depressed  urban  centers  and  rural 
communities  of  our  Nation  as  we  were 
doing  for  the  nations  abroad. 

THE  ARA   PROVIDES  "SEED  CORN"  LOANS 

The  result  was  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act.  which  provided  essentially  a 
business  loan  program  to  help  our  areas 
of  substantial  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment obtain  their  fair  share  of  the  Na- 
tion's future  economic  growth.  No  other 
program  was  specifically  set  up  to  op- 
erate on  the  basis  of  unemployment  cri- 
teria or  to  make  loans  primarily  on  em- 
ployment effect.  The  program  provided 
that  more  than  $3  out  of  every  $4  would 
be  repaid  with  Interest,  and  that  these 
funds  would  not  be  provided  where  pri- 
vate funds  were  available.  For  the  most 
part,  this  program  would  not  "cost"  any- 
thing, since  the  loans  would  be  repaid, 
and  it  was  far  cheaper  than  doing  noth- 
ing. We  recognized  at  the  time  the  act 
was  passed  that  it  was  inadequate,  even 
as  far  as  it  went;  and  no  one  who  was 
acquainted  with  the  problems  of  struc- 
tiu"al  unemployment  ever  thought  it 
would  provide  the  whole  solution.  But 
it  was  a  beginning,  and  It  had  to  be  done. 
The  choice  was  really  between  pouring 
more  and  more  dollars  into  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  welfare  pay- 
ments without  any  feturn  and  without 
ever  getting  at  the  root  of  the  problem — 
and  thus  allowing  our  communities  to 
further  deteriorate — or  of  providing  a 
means  for  them  to  help  themselves  get 
back  on  the  road  to  economic  recovery. 
For  the  Federal  Government  to  do  noth- 
ing was  unthinkable. 

The  function  of  ARA  is  to  provide  seed 
corn  money  to  economically  disadvan- 
taged areas  to  enable  them  to  have  a 
share  in  the  growth  which  we  all  con- 
fidently predict.  Let  me  reiterate  a  per- 
sonal example  which  I  have  frequently 
used  in  the  past.  Years  ago  I  succeeded 
In  getting  a  steel  mill  constructed  in  my 
area  of  the  country.    The  Reconstruc- 


tion Finance  Corporation,  or  RFC,  put 
UP  $75  milUon  or  more  in  order  to  con- 
sU-uct  the  mill.  The  big  steel  mills  did 
not  want  it.  They  said  every  dfya;Stat- 
ing  thing  about  it  that  they  could  think 
of  and  tried  to  discourage  people  from 
going  into  it.  But  the  RFC  investigated 
the  matter  and  said  that  It  was  aU  right. 
They  put  up  the  money,  and  the  Govern- 
ment got  every  dollar  of  its  money  back 
with  interest,  along  with  taxes  and  other 
benefits  which  exceeded  many  times  the 
cost  of  the  project. 

ARA,  like  RFC,  is  not  a  matter  of  the 
Government  taking  over  industry  or  of 
Uiterferlng  in  private  enterprises.  Each 
project  is  begun  by  local  initiative,  and 
the  Government  just  provides  some  of 
the  money  to  help  it  get  off  the  ground 
That  is  what  seed  com  money  is  for.  it 
is  giving  the  people  an  opportunity  to  do 
something  for  their  own  community 
which  they  could  not  do  otherwise,  in 
order  to  help  the  community  get  back 
on  its  feet  socially  and  economically. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion I  am  told,  is  reUving  the  experiences 
of  RFC  days.    It  is  receiving  appUca- 
tlons,  for  example,  for  the  construction 
of  steel  mills  and  similar  projects  in 
other    highly     competlUve     industries. 
And  many  of  these  appUcations  are  being 
bitterly  opposed  by  existing  businesses. 
I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  those  who  were 
assisted  during  the  war  by  defense  con- 
tracts and  after  the  war  by  RFC,  and  at 
various  other  times  by  various  other  Gov- 
emment  programs.  wiU  not  want  to  deny 
to  others  the  benefits  they  were  able  to 
obtain  for  themselves.    Our  NaUon  is 
too  great  and  our  economy  too  Prosper- 
ous for  those  who  have  attained  wealth 
to  attempt  to  oppose  those  who  are  only 
trying  to  get  started.    If  ARA  is  a  moral 
issue,  I  think  the  people  of  this  country 
will  readily  recognize  where  the  morality 
lies. 

COUNTHT  NEEDS  ARA 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  country 
needs  the  area  redevelopment  program 
because  the  people  of  this  country  need 
it  especially  the  mUlions  of  people  in  our 
redevelopment  areas  who  had  all  but 
lost  hope  before  ARA  appeared  on  the 
scene.    It  is  up  to  this  Congress  to  give 
the  people  of  this  country  what  they  need 
and  are  entiUed  to  by  giving  them  a 
means  to  help  themselves  obtain  a  decent 
standard  of  Uving.    It  is  up  to  this  Con- 
gress to   give   the   area  redevelopment 
program  a  fair  chance  to  show  what  it 
can  do,  rather  than  to  kill  It  almost  be- 
fore it  gets  off  the  ground.    We  cannot 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are  talking 
about  a  program  to  help  American  work- 
ers, and  that  ARA  is  the  only  program 
they  have  got  to  help  them  solve  their 
problems.    I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Rules  Committee  will  give  the  ARA  bill 
the  rule  it  needs  before  too  much  more 
time  has  elapsed  and  the  program  has 
begun  to  falter,    m  view  of  the  billions 
of  dollars  we  spend  on  foreign  aid,  justice 
and  morality  demand  that  we  do  a  little 
something— at  least— for  the  people  at 

home. 

But  more  than  this,  putting  our  imem- 
ployed  and  underemployed  back  to  work 
is  good  economics.  It  is  good  for  the 
whole  country. 


THE  ACCORDANCE  OF  PRINCIPLES 
IN  SPACE  TECHNOLOGY  AND  HU- 
MAN RELATIONS 


Mr  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I 
have  to  say  will  not  take  long,  nor  will 
it  occupy  a  great  amount  of  space  in 
this  Record.  But  these  thoughts  are,  I 
feel,  important.  They  are  bom  from  a 
rediscovery  of  an  old  truth:  that 
whether  one  is  occupied  with  the  works 
of  God  or  man.  certain  principles  apply 

identically. 

Last  year,  and  the  year  before  that, 
I  was  a  member  of  this  House's  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics,  deal- 
ing with  the  efforts  of  man  to  reach  to 
the  stars.  This  year,  I  am  proud  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, dealing  with  the  efforts  of  man  to 
achieve  justice  and  equaUty.  And  I 
have  been  struck  by  the  diUgence  of  men 
in  both  fields  to  bring  their  respective 
aspirations  to  reality. 

In  the  race  for  space,  our  scientists 
and  technicians  strive  for  the  lowest 
degree  of  error.  They  labor  to  see  that 
the  natural  laws  of  the  universe  are 
respected  by  the  spacecraft  they  send 
aloft  Where  a  human  passenger  is  in- 
volved, precautions  are  even  more 
stringent.  For  these  men  learned  early 
that  the  life  of  a  single  man  is  worth 
any  amount  of  preparation  and  atten- 
tion to  technical  detalL  In  our  space 
program,  I  am  proud  to  say,  no  man  is 
expendable.  . 

This  year,  on  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee I  have  seen  another  group  of  men — 
attorneys,  judges  and  legal  scholars- 
striving  for  a  similarly  low  degree  of 
error  in  the  administration  of  Justice. 
Countless  hours  have  been  consumed  In 
seeing  to  it  that  no  law  emerges  from 
this  Congress  that  will  unfairly   treat 
any  American.    And,  because  only  hu- 
man "passengers"  are  involved  In  civil 
rights  legislation,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  sparing  effort  and  time  to  achieve 
fairness.   As  in  space,  the  life— and  free- 
dom—of  a   single   man   is   worth   any 
amount  of  judicious  attention.     Thus, 
in  our  preparation  of  laws,  no  man  is 
expendable  either. 

Let  us  see  that  the  scales  of  justice 
are  balanced  as  delicately  as  the  ma- 
chinery of  space. 


visit  in  Washington  will  be  a  5^  hour 
"working  visit."  That  mea%  he  will  be 
working  on  President  Kennedy  for  as 
much  of  your  tax  money  as  possible. 

Tito  was  one  of  Stalin's  contempo- 
raries. He  fought  with  the  Communists 
in  Russia  from  1917  to  1921  and  in  the 
International  Brigade  during  the  Span- 
ish Civil  War.  He  became  secretary  of 
the  Yugoslavian  Communist  Party  in 
1937,  organized  and  led  the  Communist 
guerrillas  in  Yugoslavia  during  World 
War  n. 

In  1946  Tito  said 


TITO'S  RECORD 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Derounian]  is  recognized  for 

3  hours.  ^  ^     i...  i.  w« 

The  Chair  desires  to  state  that  he 
hopes  that  in  the  future  Manbers  re- 
questing special  orders  will  not  request 
them  for  a  greater  period  of  time  than 

1  hour. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  op- 
position to  the  visit  of  Josip  Broz  Tito. 
Yugoslavia's  Red  dictator,  is  mounting. 
Already  the  scheduled  overnight  stay  at 
Blair  House  has  been  canceled,  and  his 


The  capltalUt  forces  constitute  our  natural 
enemy  despite  the  fact  that  they  helped  us 
to  defeat  their  most  dangerous  repreeenU- 
tlves  It  may  happen  that  we  shall  again 
decide  to  make  use  of  their  aid,  but  always 
with  the  sole  aim  of  accelerating  their  final 
ruln- 

Thls  was  the  gratitude  of  the  Commu- 
nists after  we  had  saved  them  from  Hit- 
ler. They  will  take  our  aid  as  long  as 
they  feel  we  are  spending  ourselves  to- 
ward ruin. 

In  1962.  Tito  explained  further  his 
link  with  the  Soviet  Union  when  he  said: 
We  aspire  toward  the  same  goal— building 
of  a  new  society  of  socialism  and  commu- 
nism. On  the  question  of  war  and  peace, 
peaceful  coexistence,  disarmament,  liquida- 
tion of  colonialism,  the  German  question, 
and  other  problems  which  trouble  the  world 
today,  our  polnte  of  view  are  either  Identical 
with  or  close  to  one  another. 

Tito  has  never  opposed  the  Soviets  on 
a  single  United  Nations  vote,  according 
to  a  report  in  the  Dallas  Evening  News. 
Tito  has  taken  our  aid,  and  distributed 
It  to  other  Communist  bloc  nations. 

Josip  Broz  became  Marshal  Tito  in 
December  1945  when  he  took  over  as  dic- 
tator of  Yugoslavia.  His  early  reign  was 
characterized  by  brutality,  suppression 
of  personal  freedoms,  persecution  of 
religious  leaders,  and  outlawing  of  many 
religious  activities  and  meetings. 

Tito's  government  has  been  recognized 
by  the  United  States  as  the  government 
de  facto  In  Yugoslavia— a  temporary 
designation.  In  1957,  "nto  wanted  to 
visit  the  United  States.  President  El- 
senhower refused  to  receive  him. 

If  President  Kennedy  receives  him.  it 
will  amount  to  recognition  of  the  Tito 
government  as  the  government  de  jure 
in  Yugoslavia.  Called  the  Trojan  Horse 
of  communism,  Tito  wants  to  tell  the 
Yugoslav  people  that  the  United  States 
officially  recognizes  him  as  the  just  and 
proper  ruler  of  that  nation. 

In  1946,  the  United  States  had  to  issue 
a  war  ultimatum  to  Tito  to  get  him  to 
return  the  corpses  of  five  American  avi- 
ators shot  down  by  Tito's  forces. 

Since  1957.  Tito  has  operated  in  accord 
with  Moscow.  He  could  not  stay  in 
power  if  the  Soviet  Union  desired  his 
removal.  He  and  Soviet  Premier  Nikita 
Khrushchev  met  about  a  month  ago  and 
expressed  complete  accord  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  their  two  countries. 

Tito  got  $116.7  million  In  U.S.  foreign 
aid  last  year.  Tito  has  received  $2.4 
billion  since  1945. 


QUOTES  ON  TITO'S  VISIT 

Macedonian  Patriotic  Organization, 
Indianapolis.  Ind.: 

Although  we  do  not  wish  to  elaborate 
on  the  tragic  fate  of  our  enslaved  brothers 
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Blstan — Um  UaoedoniAB  Boll 
ArumaaUuw,  etc. — ««iZ«rlng  imdar  Um  crual 
dominAtiOB  of  TUo'i  tUetatMial  reglzna  In 
Macedonia.  It  Is  appropriate  that  we  mention 
their  b«role  stnigBle  tat  fieedom  and  na- 
tloaal  iBdependenee.  They  and  other  op- 
pnaMd  ffroupe  1b  Tufoetavla  are  true  and 
falttififl  tz1«nda  of  the  IXaltad  Stataa.  The 
reoofCI  tA  tkla  aaiiltful  and  arrofant  vlaUer 
a»wi  at  hla  OonMiii^et  aemarlUa  In  Betgrad* 
U  a  mockery  of  avary  noble  effort  titat  ia 
miwio  In  the  name  of  lasting  peace.  To  ree- 
Q^nlza  a  leader  who  has  propogated  death 
and  deetractlon  is  to  ttim  our  hack  on  the 
universal  principles  which  acknowledge  as 
man's  birthright  those  tnallenable  human 
rlghu  for  which  our  forefathers  fought  and 
died. 

United  American  Croats: 

since  l»51.  Cknmnunlat  Yugoslavia  has 
tied  herself  completely  to  the  SoTifet  Al- 
liance •  •  •  the  adoption  throughout  Yu- 
goslavia of  the  term:  "Union  of  Socialist 
RepnWlcs."  the  same  as  the  U.S.S.R.  The 
Itmtt  of  Communist  Insolence  was  mani- 
fested during  the  Conference  of  Neutral  Na- 
tions in  Belgrade,  whose  chairman  waa  Tito: 
he.  the  opportunity  having  presented  ItseU. 
disregarding  the  mlllioas  of  dollars  of  Amer- 
ican aid.  clearly  declared  himself  for  the 
Commxmlst  line  of  Moscow  and  accused 
American  imperialism.  The  peoples  of  Yugo- 
slarla.  as  tn  other  Communist  countries 
where  a  minority  gronp  of  Communists 
reigns,  would  like  to  he  freed  from  the  Red 
yoke.  When  the  TJnlted  States  chose  not  to 
receive  Tito  tn  1987.  in  what  paradoxical 
light  wfll  the  United  States  appear  If  she  re- 
ceives him  now,  when  he  has  completely 
Bided  wltii  the  VAAA. 

SerWan  National  Defense  Council  of 
America: 

We  feel  that  this  visit  has  been  poorly 
evaluated,  that  tts  consequences  were  not 
property  taken  Into  consWeratton.  TTie 
United  States  has  nothing  to  gain  from  such 
a  vtoli  and  has  a  lot  to  lose.  We  can  eon- 
Odently  predict  that  In  Eastern  Snzope  and 
IB  Yuffaalavla  specifically  the  image  of  the 
United  States  would  sink  to  a  new  low. 

The  American  Association  of  War 
Veterans  of  the  Former  Kingdom  of 
Yugoslavia: 

Row.  after  this  vtstt  the  legality  of  the 
Tito  government  will  be  reoogntaed  by  Im- 
pileatton.  Moreovsr,  Tito  wlU  be  able  to  tett 
the  peoples  of  Tngoalavta  that  the  United 
States  approves  bis  policies  of  suppieeelon  of 
the  most  basic  human  rights  and  to  show 
urhl  et  orhl  that  the  United  States  condones 
his  role  of  the  "Trojan  horse  of  c(Hnnui- 
nlsm." 

rACTS   ON    PaXSmZIfT    KXNMEDT'S    AUTHOaXZIMS 
THE   SALS  or  mUTAKT    PAHTS   TO   TDG08LAV1A 

For  a  classic  example  of  thwarting  the 
expressed  will  of  Congress,  there  is  no 
better  example  than  President  Ken- 
nedy's secret  action  authorizing  sale  of 
military  supplies  to  Yugoslavia,  just  re- 
vealed by  the  October  7  publication  of 
May  21  hearings  before  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Sui>committee  on  Foreign 
Operations. 

To  spedficaily  prevent  any  further 
military  assistance  to  Yugoslavia.  C<mi- 
gress  adopted  section  109 (a>  to  the  for- 
eign aid  appropriations  act  for  fiscal 
1963 — author.  Representative  Rhodbs 
of  Arizona — which  reads: 

No  asslstano*  stkaU  be  furnished  to  any 
natioQ  whose  govenunent  Is  based — on — 
communism  for  any  arms,  anununltlon.  im- 
plements of  war,  or  any  articles,  materiaia 
or  supplies. 


And  90  fcrth.  Thxjia  the  right  of  the 
SxBCUtlve  to  make  a  determination  to  the 
contrary  on  military  aid.  as  provided  In 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 — 
fiuthorlzlng  legislation — waa  removed, 
lOthoofh  section  109(b)  of  the  appro- 
priations act  specifically  continued  the 
Ih?esldenirs  authority  in  the  realm  of 
aeonomlc  aid. 

Nevertheless,  President  Kennedy  au- 
thorized sale  of  $2  million  In  military 
atipplles  to  Yugoslavia  on  May  14.  1963, 
by  using  section  614  of  the  1961  authorl- 
iition  which  permitted  the  President  to 
lumish  up  to  $250  million  in  assistance 
regardless  of  other  law.  He  also  em- 
r  loyed  section  620  which  required  him  to 
and  the  military  aid  to  Yugoslavia,  first. 
Vital  to  the  support  of  the  United 
States,"  and  second,  Yugoslavia  "is  not 
Qontrolled  by  the  international  Commu- 
rtist  conspiracy."    He  so  found. 

Next  the  State  E>epartment  classified 
the  Executive  order  "secret"  and  it  was 
dispatched,  as  required  by  law,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
foreign  Relations  and  Appropriations 
Committees  advising  them  of  the  action, 
but  these  notices  were  also  classified  and 
Qould  not  be  made  public  by  the  recipi- 
ents. As  Subcommittee  Chairman  Pass- 
liAN  said  on  May  21 : 

j  They  have  sewed  up  our  mouths.  If  the 
time  has  come  when  the  Congress,  through 
jjn  appropriations  act  cannot  specifically 
()eny  funds  for  a  project,  then  we  have  in- 
abdicated  to  the  Executive. 


deed 


7TK> — PAT   A    UTTLE, 


A  \cn 


Josip  Broz,  who  is  better  known  as 
iSarshal  Tito,  did  not  get  where  he  Is  to- 
4ay  without  being  clever.  Having  read 
ih  the  American  press  that  there  was 
some  opposition  stirring  because  he  is 
due  to  be  feted  in  Washington  at  tax- 
payer expense,  he  decided  to  make  things 
easier  and  Inilld  his  "image"  In  this 
oountry. 

Tito  caused  what  the  Washington 
?ost  labeled  as  "excited  ripples  among 
Western  delegates  to  the  United  Na- 
tions" when  he  suddenly  announced 
tihat  Yugoslavia  would  pay  its  back  as- 
sessments to  the  United  Nations  for  the 
Congo  "peacekeeping"  operation — a 
bloody  experiment  in  international  force. 

Yugoslavia  has  purchased  $400,000  In 
tT.N.  bonds,  but  still  owes  $300,000  for 
Vie  Congo  fiasco.  The  rest  of  the  inter- 
ijiational  delinquents  owe  $72  million  to 
tjhe  U.N.  Congo  fund.  Our  Pollyanna 
Jroup  at  the  U.N.  has  termed  Yugoslav- 
fa's  move  the  first  link  in  a  chain  reac- 
tion of  pasring  off  assessments  by  delin- 
(juents. 

Tito  is  just  putting  his  house  in  order 
a  bit  so  that  he  can  come  to  the  United 
States  with  an  outstretched  hand  and 
expect  a  handout,  not  a  dun  notice  for 
baik  dues  to  the  U  J^.  Congo  club. 
I   It  seems  impossible  that  the  ofBcials 
t>f  the  world's  first  or  second  most  power- 
tul  nation — depending  on  how  far  New 
Frontier  disarmament  has  progressed — 
must  seize  eagerly  on  any  crumb  of  de- 
cency dropped  from  the  table  of  com- 
munism.    Because   the   Reds    are   per- 
)etually  bad,  a  kind  word  seems  almost 
ike  a  change  of  heart,  and  has  time  and 
ime  i«ain  led  the  West  into  dlsgracc- 
W  gyrations  and  impossible  predictions 


of  general  aocord  euid  harmony  between 
East  and  West. 

It  was  Just  a  month  ago  that  Tito  and 
Khrushchev  were  sailing  arm  in  arm  on 
a  Yugoslavia  yacht,  smiling  and  showing 
all  kinds  of  solidarity.  The  Dallas 
Morning  News  described  the  session  as  a 
"back-slapping,  cheek-kissing  meeting 
between  the  Communist  leaders." 

Tito  will  be  after  two  things  during  his 
Red-carpet  visit  with  President  Ken- 
nedy. First,  the  most-favored-nation 
tarifif  treatment  that  Congress  dropped 
for  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  last  year  has 
not  yet  gone  Into  effect.  No  action  has 
been  taken  by  the  administration,  which 
has  a  year  to  make  the  drop  effective. 
Tito  was  promised  by  OrvIUe  Freeman 
this  summer  that  the  drop  would  be 
reversed.  Secondly,  Tito  will  want  more 
trade  and  more  money. 

Before  too  many  raptures  are  ex- 
pressed over  Tito's  UN.  payment,  it 
^K>uld  be  remembered  that  last  year  we 
gave  Yugoslavia  $116.7  millions,  which 
leaves  a  tidy  profit  after  paying  $300.- 
000  worth  of  bills.  In  fact,  it  is  hardly 
a  "sacrifice"  at  alL 

SECONDHAND  ATD  VIA  TTTO 

When  Marshal  Tito  comes  to  Washing- 
ton, he  can  bask  in  the  warm  glow  of 
having  done  a  good  deed — in  effect,  with 
our  money.  On  October  3,  amid  the 
hoopla  attending  this  great  "people's 
leader."  Tito  pledged  a  $5  million  loan 
to  Bolivia.  He  will  get  a  fat  U.S.  foreign 
aid  allotment  from  us  this  year.  Ac- 
cording to  Bolivian  President  Victor  Paz 
Esenssoro.  Tito's  generosity  "has  left  a 
deep  Impression  on  this  country."  The 
United  States  last  year  gave  BoMvla 
$^,5  million  and  altogether  has  ladled 
$262  million  to  the  tin-producing  coun- 
try. Since  the  Oovemment  there  has 
grabbed  private  Industry  and  nms  a 
socialistic  shop,  it  is  apparent  that  all  the 
U.S.  largesse  has  failed  to  make  too 
much  impression.  It  Is  nice  to  be  able 
to  finance  not  only  our  own,  but  our 
friendly  enemies'  glreway  programs. 

The  planned  visit  to  Washington  later 
this  month  of  Marshal  Tito  of  Yugo- 
slavia recalls  reports  of  a  similar  visit  of 
the  Communist  leader  to  the  United 
States  in  1957. 

At  that  time,  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic House  Members  drafted  a  petition 
to  present  to  President  Eisenhower  pro- 
testing the  proposed  visit.  One  of  the 
four  sponsors  of  the  petition:  Repre- 
sentative John  W.  McCormack.  Demo- 
crat, of  Massachusetts,  then  House 
majority  leader.  McCormack  said  in  a 
statement  at  the  time  that  "it  is  not  our 
purpose  to  embarrass  the  President"  by 
the  petition,  but  "we  do  not  believe  the 
millions  of  good  people  of  the  United 
States  should  be  embarrassed"  by  the 
Tito  visit.   He  added: 

We  do  not  believe  that  national  or  Inter- 
natloiud  communism  can  be  compromised. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  high  prestige  of 
the  United  States  should  be  lowered  nor 
Tito's  prestige  raised  by  sending  an  Invlta- 
Uon. 

Altogether,  168  Members  of  both  par- 
ties from  41  States  signed  the  petition. 
It  was  never  presented  to  the  President 
because  the  visit  was  called  off. 


1963 

The  text  of  the  1957  House  petlUon 

read: 

We  Members  of  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 
tives  '  representing  both  parties,  expressing 
our  own  individual  opposition  and  respond- 
inir  to  widespread  and  emphatic  protests, 
respectfully  urge  you  not  to  extend  an  in- 
vitation to  Marshal  Tito,  of  YugMlavla,  to 
be^  official  guest  of  the  United  Stat^.  If 
such  an  invitation  has  been  extended,  we 
respectfully  urge  you  to  reconsider  thU 
action. 

We  do  this  with  full  knowledge  of  your 
responsibilities  as  Chief  Executive.  Webe- 
Uev^  however,  that  Marshal  Titos  record 
and  afflllation  with  co°^°^"'^^™  ,*?,^,„\^^ 
Kremlin,  his  position  as  Communist  dictator 
of  Yugoslavia,  his  persecution  of  Cardinal 
Stepanlc  his  attack  on  American  fliers 
whfcS^  l^illed  five  American  alrnien,  his 
forceful  return  of  escaped  Hungarian  free- 
dom fighters  to  their  country  for  execution 
M^elf  M  countless  other  despicable  acts, 
"avlmade  him  repugnant  and  detestable  in 
the  eyes  of  the  American  people. 

we  further  believe  that  the  high  position 
of  The  SnOed  States  among  the  free  nations 
of  Uie  world  would  be  compromised 
?f  suSi  an  invitation  were  Issued  by  you  as 
PrSdSnt  of  the  United  States.  Purther- 
m^  such  action  would  lend  to  Tito  a  dlg- 
nltv^knd  standing  to  which  his  conduct  dls- 
unctfyd^not  entitle  him.  We  respect- 
5uuy  reqSiSt  your  favorable  consideration 
of  ovir  petition.  >.    .„ 

The  people  of  America  are  tolerant  In 
havlM  heads  of  some  governments  vUlt 
SSJ^untry.  but  to  Invite  Tito  to  come  here 
U^Sng  xlo  much  of  them.  Whatev«  deal- 
mes  our  country  has  had  with  Tito  have 
iSIn  purely  on  the  basU  of  expediency,  and 
SS  de^n^  with  our  country  has  been  on 

Mslstance  bill,  as  well  as  obtain  the  neces- 
^y  ^proprlatlons.  There  are  many  other 
^oS  why  Tito  should  not  be  invited.  The 
I^SStToM  involved  If  he  is  Invited  are  j« 
Siat  and  grave  that,  if  contemplated,  an  in- 
Son  should  not  be  extended  t^  hhn^- 
Sepresentatlve  John  W.  McCormack  Demo- 
CTat,  of  Massachusetts,  January  16.  1957. 

These  were  fine  sentimente  then.  Mr. 
SpS  si  they  are  fine  sentiments 
S^  -ms  visit  of  Tito  is  not  a  parti- 
Sti  matter  as  I  have  related  by  the 
XleCrid  support  of  Members  of 
toth  parties  in  1957.  I  am  sorry  that 
^  is  coming  here.  I  do  not  think  it 
wUl  help  our  image  nor  will  it  give  any 
7aith  to  those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
who  have  beUeved  our  slogans  that  we 
are  fighters  for  freedom. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  in  two  instances. 
The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
I  From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Sept.  3. 
'  1963) 

KHausB.  Trro  Kiss  Ooodby 

BBXJRAW.  September  8.-Sovlet  Premier 
Nlklta  S  Khrushchev  today  concluded  a  16- 
day  visit  which  apparently  ended  the  Krem- 
lin's feud  with  President  "nto  and  brought 
Yugoslavia  closer  to  the  Soviet  camp. 

Khrushchev's  special  plane  left  for  Mos- 
cow after  a  lavish  airport  sendoff  in  which 
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Tito  said,  "There  are  a  lot  of  possibilities  for 
our  cooperation." 

The  two  leaders  kissed  each  other  on  the 
cheek  as  a  parting  gesture  'OL^^ V*^  *^^ 
Soviet-Yugoslav  friendship.     The  Soviet  pre- 
mier was  given  a  21 -gun  salute  and  an  honor 
guard  as  he  boarded  the  plane. 

ABSENT 

The  diplomatic  corps  was  present,  except 
for  representatives  of  Communist  China  and 
Albania,  the  two  principal  nations  that  have 
defied  Moscow's  leadership. 

Khrushchev  told  the  airport  audience  his 
talks  with  Tito  "wlU  serve  the  cause  of  fur- 
ther strengthening  friendship  and  coopera- 
tion between  socialist  countries."  He  said 
views  were  exchanged  "In  a  spirit  of  com- 
plete   mutual    understanding    and   frlendll- 

11688  *' 

Tito  said  he  Is  pleased  with  the  detailed 
and  frank  talks. 

"The  relaUons  between  our  countries  have 
been   put  on  very  strong  foundations,"  he 

said.  ,       w  4.W 

The  vtelt  was  seen  as  a  success  for  botn. 
For  Khrushchev,  the  talks  and  the  tour 
through  Yugoslavia's  provinces  meant  Tito's 
support  in  the  Kremlin's  political  and  Ideo- 
logical quarrel  with  Communist  China. 

CLOSES    TIES 

For  Tito,  the  visit  resulted  In  Increased 
Soviet  aid  and  closer  trade  ties  with  eastern 
Europe.  But  no  apparent  commitment  to 
sever  economic  links  with  the  West,  an  Im- 
portant part  of  Yugoslavia's  Independent 
coimnunlsm.  » 

An  indication  of  Tito's  tlght-rope  walking 
between  East  and  West,  he^wlll  entertain 
President  Kennedy's  brother,  Senator  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy.  Democrat  of  Massachu- 
setts, 9  days  after  Khrushchev's  departure. 

Senator  Kennedy  Is  coming  with  the  con- 
gressional delegation  to  the  September  12- 
20  Interparliamentary  Union  meeting. 


TTTO  Lives  Up  to  Worst  Expectations 
(By  BARRY  GoLDWATER,  VS.  Senator  from 
Arizona) 
It  certelnly  should  come  as  no  surprise  to 
the  American  people  that  Joslp  BroB  Tito 
has  taken  Yugoslavia  back  into  the  Soviet 
Communist  bloc. 

Despite  all  the  wishful  thinking  to  the  con- 
trary and  despite  the  millions  and  millions 
of  dollars  we  have  sent  to  Tito  to  bolster  his 
alleged  "Independence,"  he  has  been  leaning 
that  way  ^or  a  long  time. 

All  that  remained  to  be  done  at  the  recent 
Moscow  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Soviet 
Parliament  was  for  Tito  to  make  it  official 
and  binding.  And  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  his 
expulsion  from  the  Eastern  European  bloc 
by  Stalin  ended  finaUy  when  the  Yugoslav 
dictator  took  the  rostrum  In  the  Kremlin 
Palace  and  declared: 

"On  the  question  of  war  and  peace,  on 
peaceful  coexistence,  disarmament,  on  the 
abollUon  of  colonialism,  on  the  German  and 
other  Issues  agitating  the  world  today,  o\a 
viewpoints  are  Identical  or  very  close  to  each 
other." 

That  says  just  about  everything  that 
needed  saying  to  cement  Yugoslavia  once 
again  Into  the  position  of  a  strong  satellite 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  and.  Ironically  enough, 
Yugoslavia  returns  to  the  Russian  bloc  a 
much  stronger  nation  than  she  was  when 
she  left.  ^,     , 

One  of  the  Important  reasons  for  this  is 
the  heavy  amount  of  American  foreign  aid 
that  has  been  sent  to  Tito  ever  since  he  split 
with  Stalin  and  went  his  own  Communist 

WAV 

What  this  situation  amounts  to  is  a  defeat 
for  a  policy  of  the  United  States  which  places 
unreasonable  and  ridiculous  l^iportance  on 
the  bare  poaslbUlty  that  we  will  be  able  to 
buy  friends  among  Communist  nations. 

Time  and  time  again,  the  American  people 
and  their  representatives  In  Congress  have 


questioned  the  wisdom  of  sending  hundreds 
of  millions  of  doUars  of  aid  to  Yugoslavia 

To  them,  It  seemed  for  all  the  world  m 
though  American  money  was  going  to  build 
up  communism  under  a  program  that  was 
oriirlnally  designed  to  promote  the  Interest 
of   freedom,  order,   and   justice  throughout 

^^AiSTjust  as  often  as  this  policy  of  spend- 
Ine  money  to  Commvmlst  countries  was  ques- 
tioned, our  policymakers  Insisted  that  we  had 
everything  to  win  and  nothing  to  lose  by 
encouraging  Yugoslavia  to  remain  at  odds 
with  Moscow. 

This  argument,  of  course,  began  to  we" 
thin  when  "nto  began  to  cozy  up  to  NlWta 
Khrushchev,  but  It  nevertheless  was  pushed 
ixist  as  hard  and  just  as  suocessfuUy  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  when  foreign  aid  appropriations  were 
under  consideration.  j.,.,^* 

But  now  we  have  the  final  returns— direct 
from  Moscow.  All  the  aid  we  sent  to  Yugo- 
slavia went  down  the  drain.  And  not  just 
a  dram  that  led  nowhere.  This  drain  led  to 
the  camp  of  the  enemy.  .,^„„„ 

In  the  light  of  Tito's  speech  in  Moscow, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  where  TugoslavU 
would  stand  In  the  event  of  a  mUltary  show- 
down between  the  Bast  and  the  West. 

For  example.  If  the  crisis  In  Cuba  l^d  de- 
veloped into  a  shooting  war,  on  which  side 
wouldthe  Jet  fighters  we  sent  to  Yugoslavia 
have  been  used?  And  what  side  would  those 
Yugoslav  pilots  we  trained  in  Texas  have 
been  flying  lor  to  the  event  the  Cuban  crUls 
had  tvimed  Into  a  war?  .,  ,,  , 

I  suggest  we  can  assume  that  every  dollar 
and  bit  of  equipment  we  sent  to  Yugoslavia 
under  the  foreign  aid  psogram  is  now  part 
of  the  Soviet  bloc  arsenal.  For  all  the  good 
It  has  done  the  cause  of  freedom,  we  might 
just  as  well  have  sent  the  Yugoslavs'  aid 
direct  to  Moscow. 

This  being  the  case.  Is  there  any  wonder 
that  the  American  foreign  aid  program  Is 
now  coming  under  heavy  criticism  from  the 
citizens  of  the  United  SUtes? 

After  all.  It  Is  In  their  money,  taken  In  the 
form  of  exorbitant  taxes,  which  has  gone  to 
buUd  up  into  all  these  years.  I  say  they 
have  a  right  to  complain  and  to  demand  that 
aid  to  countries  like  YugosUvla  and  Poland 
be  stopped. 
Mr.  BECKER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield?  ,.„v,*^ 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.    I  wiU  be  delighted 

to  yield.  ^  ,   . 

Mr  BECKER.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  my  colleague  from  New  York 
in  his  remarks.  I  am  in  complete  oppo- 
sition, as  previously,  to  Tito's  coming 
to  the  United  States  for  full  recognition. 
I  am  wondering  what  the  enslaved  peo- 
ple behind  the  Iron  Curtain  feel  when 
we  recognize  one  such  as  Tito,  head  of 
a  Communist  state. 

Mr  DEROUNIAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York,  who  has  been  a 
sterling  fighter  for  freedom  and  oppo^ 
Communist  tyrants  wherever  they  may 

^'^S^^Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  genUeman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
McLosKXY]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter.  w^*i^« 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker  at  the 
outset  I  wish  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tlemen from  New  York  for  the  time  he 
has  taken  today,  and  to  associate  myself 
with  his  outstanding  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  persons  In  my  dis- 
trict are  asking  just  what  is  our  foreign 
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policy  today,  and  they  are  becoming  more 
and  more  disturbed  over  recent  happen- 
in&s  and  decisions. 

I  too  am  deeply  disturbed  and  the  ap- 
parent open-arms  welcome  to  the  arro- 
gant and  deoettful  riaktar.  the  ruihkfll 
dictator  of  Yugoslavia.  Tito,  Is  some- 
thing I  cannot  understand. 

Not  only  Is  this  rislt  of  Tito's  to  Wash- 
ington and  the  White  House  a  disap- 
pointment to  many  Americans,  but  I 
wonder  how  the  peoples  of  the  free  world 
feel  about  our  kowtowing  to  this  blood- 
thirsty tyrant. 

Are  we  now  turning  our  backs  on  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  on  the  prin- 
ciples which  acknowledge  those  Inalien- 
able human  rights  for  which  our  fore- 
fathers fought? 

Are  we  turning  our  backs  on  all  those 
citizens  who  are  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain and  who  are  making  such  raliant 
efforts  to  free  themselves  from  the 
shackles  of  communism? 

What  mtist  those  downtrodden  nations 
of  the  world,  who  look  to  the  United 
States  as  the  symbol  of  freedom,  think 
about  the  red-carpet  treatment  offered 
Tito?  __^ 

It  seems  to  me  the  leaders  of  America 
are  cultiTating  strange  bedfellows.  I  sup- 
pose since  we  are  playing  footsie  with 
Khrushchev  It  Is  all  right  to  also  wel- 
come Tito  into  the  fold.  I,  for  one.  do 
not  like  it. 

It  would  seem  to  me  we  should  leam 
from  experience  that  we  cannot  trust 
Communist  leaders.  I  only  hope  the 
apparent  errors  In  foreign  policy  which 
have  already  been  made  by  this  admin- 
istration will  soon  be  corrected — that  we 
will  soon  shift  course  before  the  continu- 
ation of  this  "I  love  Reds"  policy  leads 
us  down  the  road  to  International  dis- 
aster. 

Mr.  DKROUNIAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Bbotzmah]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoBS  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The   SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
llkere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROTZMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
argonieixt  that  Tito  Is  a  "friendly  type 
of  Carananist"  i>  heard  again  and  again. 
Tbe  questioii  Is  a  reoocurrlng  one  so  I 
have  conducted  some  independent  re- 
search on  this  topic. 

IS  T17COSLAVIA  A  COMirtTNIST  COTTNTBT? 

Since  the  advent  of  foreign  aid  the 
United  States  has  sent  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately $2.4  billion  to  Yugoslavia. 
The  argrunent  made  in  the  beginning, 
that  aid  to  Tito  would  woo  him  from  the 
Communist  Woe,  ts  still  the  contention 
of  some  of  the  proponents  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a 
serious  question  could  arise  as  to  wheth- 
er Yugoslavia  Is  a  Commimist  country. 
The  record  Is  clear.  Tito  himself.  In 
1956.  clearly  defined  his  position.  He 
said: 

YugoAUvLa.  In  time  of  war  as  well  as  in 
time  of  peace,  marches  sliotilder  to  shoulder 
wttb  the  Soviet  people  toward  the  tame 
goal — victory  of  eodaliaa. 
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into  has  never  repudiated  that  state- 
ment. Last  year,  on  the  17th  of  May. 
iQirushchev  further  docimiented  the 
close  relationship  that  exists  between 
Russia  and  Yugoslavia.    He  commented: 

Oxir  relations  with  Tugoslayla  were  rather 
strained  previously,  but  now  I  can  say  with 
sitlsfactlon  that  oxxr  relations  are  normal, 
a^d  I  would  even  say  good. 

BELCKASE    CONrERKMCX 

i  If  any  doubt  existed  concerning  Tito's 
loyalty  to  the  goals  of  communism.  It 
should  have  been  dispelled  in  1961  when 
he  led  the  Belgrade  Conference  of  Non- 
^lined  Nations.  The  final  report  of  that 
conference,  supported  fully  by  Tito, 
ndakes  the  following  policy  statements: 

,  Condemnation  of  the  U.S.  policy  In  the 
Middle  East. 

I  Denimclatlon  of  foreign  bases  as  a  "gross 
violation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  states 
\«here  the  bases  are  established." 

Singled  out  the  U.S.  base  at  Ouantanamo 
as  an  example  of  such  "Tlolatlons.~ 

Sided  with  Cuba  against  the  poaltlon  of  the 
United  States. 

Recommended  that  representatives  of  Red 
China  be  seated  In  the  United  Nations. 

This  Is  the  record  of  the  Belgrade  Con- 
flerence.  It  should  dispel  the  belief  that 
Tito  supports  the  United  States  or  any 
free  country. 

XITO'S   VOTING    RECORD   IN  THI   UNmD    NATIOKS 

The  voting  record  of  Yugoslavia  In  the 
"CJnited  Nations  is  additional  proof  of  the 
Close  alinemtent  between  Tito  and  Khru- 
shchev. According  to  research  by  the 
Library  of  Congress,  completed  at  my  re- 
quest, in  1960  Yugoslavia  voted  with  the 
United  States  only  once,  but  it  voted  with 
Russia  14  times.  In  1361.  the  record  was 
I  U.N  votes  with  the  United  States  and 
ts  votes  with  Russia.  Last  year,  Tito 
voted  with  us  only  4  times  and  he  fol- 
lowed Khrushchev  on  12  votes. 

After  approximately  $2.4  billion  in 
American  money  sent  to  Yugoslavia  un- 
der the  foreign  aid  program,  the  votes  in 
^he  United  Nations  are  compelling  proof 
^hat  our  d<rflars  are  not  enticing  Tito 
6way  from  the  Communist  bloc. 

tTgygT   TEPISHTV 

j  My  research  uncovered  another  little - 
known  fact,  but  one  that  further  sub- 
stantiates the  close  relationship  between 
Yugoslavia  and  Russia.  For  2  years 
Alexei  Yepishev  was  the  Russian  Ambas- 
kador  to  Yugoslavia.  He  was  not  a  career 
diplomat,  however.  He  had  been  a  cok>- 
hel  general  in  the  Red  army.  Dr.  Slovo- 
dan  Draskovich.  a  noted  author  on  Yugo- 
slavia, comments: 

'  In  Belgrade  it  Is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  Yepishev  was  sent  to  Bel- 
grade with  a  special  and  most  Important 
pnisslon  of  working  out  plans  for  the  rearm- 
ing of  the  Tugoelav  Army  with  Soviet  weap- 
ons. His  mission  was  sxiccessfully  accom- 
plished. 

For  these  reasons,  substantiated  by  ad- 
ditional documentation  too  detailed  to 
list.  I  oppose  sending  additional  foreign 
aid  to  Yugoslavia  or  any  other  Commu- 
nist-controlled country. 
'  Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  MontAoa  [Mr.  BattikI  bmf  extend 
his  raaiarks  ai  this  point  in  the  Rccou 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
rather  Inconsistent  to  me  that  the  ad- 
ministration should  be  entertaining 
Marshal  Tito  who  ascended  to  his  present 
position  as  head  of  the  Communist 
regime  by  a  militaiy  takeover,  when  the 
administration  at  the  same  time  is 
wringing  its  hands  over  recent  military 
coups  in  Latin  America  and  has  sus- 
pended diplomatic  recognition  said  eco- 
nomic aid  to  some  of  them. 

Marshal  Tito  is  now  completing  an  ex- 
tensive tour  of  Latin  America  during 
which  he  said  he  had  been  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  exchange  opinions  with 
Latin  American  officials  on  world  affairs 
and  found  a  similarity  of  expression  and 
agreement  on  political  questions. 

Before  embarking  on  his  tour,  the 
Marshal  had  been  host  to  Soviet  Premier 
Khrushchev.  The  two  Communist  dic- 
tators have  reavowed  their  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  agreement  to  march  in 
a  single  rank  toward  their  goal  of  build- 
ing socialism  and  communism  in  their 
struggle  against  a  common  enemy — im- 
perialism. I  believe,  in  their  language, 
the  common  imperialist  enemy  is  us. 

It  seems  ridiculous  to  me  that  we 
should  continue  our  handsome  aid  to 
Yugoslavia  after  Tito  left  behind  in 
Bolivia,  another  country  we  are  aiding 
extensively,  a  $5  million  economic  aid 
program  and  a  political  message  de- 
scribed as  Having  left  a  deep  impression. 
I  can  only  guess  what  such  a  political 
message  may  have  been  in  view  of  the 
avowed  aims  of  Marshal  Tito  and 
Premier  Khrushchev  to  communize  the 
world. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
and  congratulate  and  compliment  the 
gentleman  on  bringing  this  Information, 
In  detail,  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  protest  once 
again  the  visit  which  Tito,  the  Commu- 
nist Yugoslav  dictator,  is  shortly  to  make 
to  the  United  States. 

This  visit  is  described  as  Informal,  but 
obviously  the  Invitation  comes  from  our 
Goveinment  and  it  is  obvious  also  that 
Tito  will  be  received  warmly. 

This  is  part  of  a  strange  pattern 
whereby  we  fawn  and  truckle  before 
Communist  and  leftist  dictators  but  are 
almost  unwaveringly  hostile  toward  dic- 
tators who  are  conservative  and  anti- 
Communist. 

I  pointed  out  that  our  excuse  for  help- 
ing the  Communist  dictators  is  that  our 
bribes  may  make  them  less  communistic 
In  the  case  of  Tito.  I  might  also  point 
out  that  he  is  on  fraternal  tenns  with 
Khrushchev  and  has  indicated  quite 
clearly  ttiat.  If  a  general  war  came,  ho 
would  be  In  the  Communist  camp.  He 
Is  a  dedicated  Communist  suid  a  part  <rf 
that  dedication  Is  to  help  bury  capltal- 
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ism.  Yet  our  Government  seems  to  feel 
iiiftt  the  $2.5  billion  we  have  given  Tito 
SSbSn  money  weU  spent  Unqu«Uon. 
ftbly  his  visit  here  means  that  we  wiu 
SeSech  him  to  be  aUowed  to  give  him 
Seds  of  millions  of  dollars  more  all 
of  which  comes  from  our  taxpayers  Un- 
quesUonably  also.  Tito  will  ^^^^^ 
Consent  to  aUow  us  to  continue  briMng 
him.  Why  not?  We  are  not  only  un- 
SSwritlng  the  Communist  re^  In 
Yugoslavia;  we  are  underwrilring  Titos 

'^ATa' prelude  to  his  visit  to  the  United 
States.  Tito  did  a  remarkable  thing.    On 
a  visit  to  BoUvia.  where  the  Communists 
ar^  very  active  and  threaten  a  takeo^r. 
he  pledged  $5  million  to  help  the  Bo- 
livian economy.    I  am  not  s^in)ri^  that 
he  has  $5  mlUlon  to  give  aw^.    We  wUl 
make   that  up.  and  much  more.  In  a 
hurry     I  would  like  to  know,  however, 
whether  Tito  had  an  understanding  as 
to  how  the  $5  million  is  to  be  spent. 
Will  It  go  to  the  strong  leftist  elements 
In  the  Bolivian  Government,  elements 
which   are   sympathetic    with   conynu- 
nism?    If  80.  is  this  not  a  violation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine?    And  is  It  not  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  for  the  head 
of  another  government  outside  the  Amer- 
icas to  meddle  directly  In  the  affairs  of 
this  hemisphere? 

My  able  colleague,  the  genUeman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  SeldehI.  raised  this  qu^- 
tion  in  an  illuminating  speech  hi  the 
House  the  other  day.  His  address,  which 
was  masterly,  discussed  some  questions 
which  have  confused  and  upset  me 
greatly.    He  said: 

Let  me  put  It  blunUy— a  dicUtorshlp  Is 
odious,  but  if  driven  to  a  choice.  I  Pje"'  * 
dictatorship  seeking  our  support  and  friend- 
ship rather  than  a  Communist  dictatorship 
capable  of  furnishing  missile  emplacements 
to  those  who  would  bury  us.  Would  our 
recogniUon  of  mUltary  Juntas  In  the  Domin- 
ican BepubUc  and  Honduras  be  immorU 
poUcy  for  our  country?  Incredibly,  sonie  of 
the  very  people  who  make  this  argument  see 
nothing  wrong  with  recognizing,  doing  busi- 
ness with,  and  even  furnishing  U.S.  foreign 
aid  funds  to  Communist  dictators. 
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The  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
SELOiWl  stated  very  aptly  something 
which  puzzles  me  greatly  and  which  has 
puzzled  many  other  people.  Why  does 
the  administration  court  Communist  dic- 
tators when  the  basic  creed  of  commu- 
nism is  the  destruction  of  our  system, 
and  why  are  we  so  hostile  toward  the 
anti-Communist  dictators? 

I  must  say  that  the  President,  in  his 
press  conference  of  October  9.  did  noth- 
ing to  clear  up  my  confusion.    On  the 
eve  of  Tito's  visit,  he  strongly  condemned 
the   mlliUry   takeover   of   two   govern- 
ments:   the    Dominican    RepubUc    and 
Honduias.    There  is  a  good  deal  of  evi- 
dence  as  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr  Sklden]  points  out.  to  Indicate  that 
the  governments  which  feU  were  weak 
and  had  been  infiltrated  by  Communists. 
Yet  we  have  broken  off  relationships  with 
the  new  governments  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  and   Honduras.     This   means 
that  the  new  regimes  wiU  be  denied  aid 
from  the  United  States.    Obviously.  If 
this  policy  Is  continued,  the  anti-Com- 
munist  governmenu  now  operating  in 
Honduras  and  the  DomUiican  RepubUc 
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Will  be  weakened.    If  they  fall,  does  any- 
one think  that  a  more  democraUc  and 
friendly  regime  will  take  over?    No.  I 
do  not  think  even  our  State  Department 
thinks  so.    The  new  governments   are 
likely  to  be  far  to  the  left.  If  not  outright 
Communists.    But  I  must  say  there  is 
consistency  in  our  coldness  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  DomUiican  RepubUc  and 
Honduras.    They  are  conservative  Mid 
anU-Communist.    We  disUke  them.   But 
meanwhile  we  are  continuing  to  press 
hundreds  of   mlUions  of   dollars  upon 
Communist  regimes  in  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland,  and  we  are  helping  Ben  BeUa. 
the  Algerian   dictator,  who  makes   no 
secret  of  his  admiration  for  Fidel  Castro 
and  actually  seems  to  be  patterning  his 
rule  in  Algeria  after  him.    We  are  giv- 
ing both  money  and  food  to  Ben  Bella. 

The  President,  at  his  press  conference, 
said  that  dictatorships  are  the  seedbeds 
from     which     communism     ultlmato^ 
springs.    Perhaps  he  had  In  mind  events 
in  Cuba,  where  the  faU  of  the  Batista 
regime  was  followed  by  the  regime  oi 
Fidel  Castro.    I  might  point  out  that  one 
big  reason  for  the  downfaU  of  Batista, 
perhaps  the  real  reason,  was  the  with- 
drawal of  support  by  our  Government. 
One  of  the  preliminaries  to  our  abandon- 
ment of  Batista  was  a  propaganda  cam- 
paign waged  against  him  by  liberal  ele- 
ments In  this  country.    One  of  our  great 
newspapers,  the  New  York  Tlm^,  lent 
Its  prestige  to  this  drive  against  Batista. 
Actually  the  Times  became  Castro's  press 
a^'ent.    So  Batista  fell.     His  successor, 
hailed  by  our  liberals  as  a  combination 
of   George    Washington   and   Abraham 
Lincoln  for  a  long,  long  time,  permitted 
missile  emplacements  to  be  InstaUed  in 
Cuba.    This  brought  us  to  the  brink  of 
atomic  war,  and  today  Cuba  Is  the  focal 
point  for  the  Communist  effort  to  take 
over  all  Central  and  South  America.   Our 
own  State  Department  had  a  sizable  fac- 
tion which  was  antl-Batlsta  and  pro- 
Castro.  Just  as  our  State  Department  sdll 
has   sizable   factions   which    are    antl- 
Salazar.    anti-Franco.    anti-Dlem.    and 
which  are  against  every  conservative  gov- 
ernmental leader  in  the  worid,  whether 
he  Is  a  dictator  or  not.    I  might  com- 
ment at  this  point  that  the  Uberals  kept 
hammering  away  at  the  TrujUlo  regime 
In  the  Dominican  RepubUc  until  It  was 
brought  down.     I  have  no  doubt  that 
there  was  reason  for  severe  criticism  of 
this  regime.    But.  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  Dominican  RepubUc   because   they 
feared  communism.    If  this  is  the  case, 
I  think  the  new  government  should  be 
helped,  even  if  It  means  diverUng  some 
of  the  tremendous  sums  we  are  giving 
Tito;  the  Communist  regime  in  Poland; 
Ben  Bella,  Castro's  buddy:  Sukarno,  the 
leftist    Indonesian    dictator;    and    even 
Nehru,  the  neutralist,  once  the  idol  of  the 
Uberals,  who  has  turned  out  to  be  a  pious 
fraud.    And  the  things  I  have  said  for 
the  Dominican  Republic  can  be  appUed 
equaUy  well.  I  think,  to  the  situation  In 
Honduras.  ^_.     ^, 

I  might  paraphrase  the  President  s  re- 
marks by  saying  that  conservaUve  dicta- 
torships are  the  seedbeds  of  communism 
if  the  Government  pursues  existing 
poUcies.  As  ifi  exempUfled  by  Cuba,  we 
brought  down  a  conservaUve  government 


friendly  to  us  and  anti-Communist  and 
got  Fidel  Castro.  We  have  apparently 
given  up  completely  any  Idea  of  helping 
to  overthrow  Castro,  and  many  Cubans 
say  bitterly  that  our  Government  is  do- 
ing everything  It  can  to  hamper  their  at- 
tempts to  unseat  the  Communist  dictator 
who  maintams  power  just  off  our  own 

coast.  .. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  that 
we  puUed  the  rug  out  from  under  Chiang 
Kai-shek  in  China  and  helped  turn  that 
coimtry  into  a  Communist  dictatorship. 
Anyone  who  has  ever  read  Senate  re- 
port 2050,  the  report  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  on  its  Inquiry  Into  the 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  wiU  forever 
have  that  suspicion  In  his  mind. 

Just  now  one  of  our  primary  targets 
Is  Salazar  in  Portugal.    We  are  angry  at 
him  because  he  will  not  turn  the  Portu- 
guese provinces  of  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique in  Africa  over  to  primitive  tribes- 
men and  terrorists.   Apparently  this  ad- 
ministraUon  wants  to  turn  these  two 
areas  into  the  shambles  which  exist  in 
the  former  Belgian  Congo.    In  the  name 
of  anticoloniaUsm.  we  pressured  Belgium 
Into    vacating    the    Congo    before    this 
colony  was  ready  for  mdependaice.   The 
result  has  been  robbery,  murder,  rape, 
chaos    and  the  civilization  buUt  up  by 
the  Belgians  has  been  almost  comidetely 
destroyed.    Today  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique are  better  off  than  any  of  the  new 
states  in  Africa  which  we  have  help«i 
bring  into  being.    As  a  matter  of  fact. 
while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  dictator- 
ships, a  whole  crop  of  them  have  sprung 
up  in  Africa  in  the  wake  of  the  freedom 
wave    If.  as  the  President  says,  dictator- 
ship is  a  prelude  to  communism,  we  had 
better  keep  an  eye  on  Africa.    But  most 
of  the  African  dictators  are  leftist,  and 
our  State  Department  is  quite  solicitous 
about  them,  forcing  the  American  tax- 
payers to  help  them  to  the  tune  of  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars  every  year 
Our  policy  a«ralnst  colonialism  is.  as  I 
have    stated    before.    hypocriUcal    and 
fraudulent.    We  go  meekly  along  with 
the  coloniaUsm  of  Russia  and  the  Red 
Chinese.  Russia  today  being  the  world  s 
f  oi-emost  colonial  power.  We  even  worked 
out  a  deal  with  Sukarno  whereby  this 
cocky  little  ruler  made  a  colony  of  former 
Duteh  New  Guinea.   Nevertheless,  we  are 
trying  to  force  the  Portuguese  out  of 
Africa  In  the  name  of  anticolonlalism, 
even  though  once  again  the  resultant 
mess  WiU  be  loaded  onto  the  backs  of  our 
taxpayers.    We  are  aUowlng  the  terror- 
ists who  are  flghUng  the  Portuguese  In 
Angola   to   use   the   Belgian   Congo   as 
headquarters  and  to  flee  back  to  the 
Congo  when  the  Portuguese  Army  pur- 
sues them.    Premier  Adoula  of  the  Congo 
Is  our  creature  and  could  not  stay  m 
office  a  month  If  we  stopped  contnbutmg 
money  and  arms  to  him.    We  also  are 
bearing  the  major  part  of  the  expense 
of  the  U.N.  force  which  is  mainUmlng 
law  and  order  m  the  Congo,  or  trying  to 
malntam  it.    This  administraUon  coiiid. 
if  it  wished,  with  a  word  or  two.  end  the 
Congo  haven  for  the  Portuguese  foes^ 
which  incidentaUy  is  a  violation  of  the 
UN   Charter.    We  do  nothing,  and  by 
our  acquiescence  in  this  arrangement, 
we  are  parties  to  the  war  on  Portugal,  a 
friendly    country,    a    NATO    aUy.    and 
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stanchly  antl -Communist.  Perhaps  the' 
trouble  lies  In  the  fact  that  the  Portu- 
guese Premier,  Salazar.  Is  both  conserv- 
ative and  anti-Communist. 

Our  Portugiiese  policy  is  unusually 
devious  and  obscure.  I  can  see  only  two 
possible  reasons  for  it:  the  hatred  of  our 
liberals  for  all  conservatives,  and  the 
thought  of  the  Negro  vote  in  the  United 
States.  For  our  own  Negro  leaders  have 
been  persuaded  apparently  that  the 
Portuguese  should  be  run  out  of  Africa, 
even  though  the  Portviguese  have  pur- 
sued a  multiracial  policy  for  generations 
and  have  freely  accorded  to  the  Negroes 
all  the  privileges  which  the  latter  are 
seeking  in  the  United  States. 

I  try  to  study  our  foreign  policy,  but 
the  more  I  study  it  the  less  sense  i% 
makes.  The  Communists  are  dedicated 
to  our  destruction,  yet  we  give  it  up 
COTopletely.  The  Communists  beset  us 
constantly.  They  have  been  attacking 
us  since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  They 
have  even  established  a  Communist  die 
tator  just  off  the  Florida  coast,  to  say 
nothing  of  tremendoiis  inroads  in  Asi4 
and  Africa  and  the  creation  of  situation! 
which  ijromise  commvmlsm  tomorrow  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  We  do  not 
counterattack.  We  are  always  on  the 
defensive.  Apparently  we  are  afraid  of 
uprisings  In  the  Communist  countries 
for  these  will  show  that  we  have  no  will 
to  free  the  enslaved  millions.  Two  in* 
stances  of  our  shameful  Impotence  which 
come  to  mind  are  our  hand  wringing 
when  the  Russians  mowed  down  the 
brave  Himgarian  revolutionists  and  our 
suplneness  as  the  Communists  threw  up 
the  Berlin  Wall  in  our  faces. 

We  are,  however,  adamant  against 
conservative  dictatorships.  Here  our 
bravery  and  high  moral  principles  shine. 
We  have  brought  many  of  the  rightiste 
down  and  we  are  after  the  others. 

As  I  have  stated.  I  have  studied  ow 
foreign  policy.  To  me  it  does  not  make 
sense.  I  am  hopeful  that  one  day  an 
administration  spokesman  will  explain  tt 
in  terms  that  we.  the  plain  people  Of 
America,  can  understand. 

Mr.  O'KONSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  CKONSKI.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  American  public 
to  this  visit.  This  is  a  great  victory  f<Jr 
communism,  to  entertain  a  No.  1  or  No.  2 
Commxmlst  royally  In  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  in  the  en- 
slaved countries  of  the  world  who  aie 
resisting  communism  are  getting  stabb^ 
in  the  back  by  having  a  man  of  Tito's 
caliber  come  to  this  country  on  a  s0- 
called  royal  visit.  We  must  not  forget 
the  fact  that  Tito  Is  not  only  a  Commu- 
nist leader,  he  is  a  murderer,  he  is  a 
gangster,  he  Is  a  thief,  and  everything 
that  is  abhorrent  to  mankind  is  repre- 
sented in  this  man  who  is  now  the  dictn- 
tor  of  the  people  of  the  country  called 
Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  a  blaik 
page  In  American  history,  to  open  our 
doors  and  Invite  a  man  of  that  caliber 
to  this  country.  It  Is  breaking  the  hearts 
of  the  reslsters  of  communism  through- 
out the  world. 
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Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  contribution.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  always  op- 
posed Tito  regardless  of  the  day  or  year 
or  the  administration  in  which  he 
planned  a  visit. 

Mr.  HALLl  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  and  want  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  succinct  way  in 
which  the  gentleman  has  summarized 
the  history  of  this  Communist  dictator 
and  has  decried  in  many  areas  the  rea- 
sons that  he  should  not  be  welcomed 
with  open  arms  to  our  Nation  at  this  par- 
ticular juncture.  It  not  only  does,  as 
the  previous  gentleman  stated,  tear  down 
those  who  are  resisting  communism  and 
its  inroads  in  this  great  native  Nation  of 
freedom  lovers  from  without,  but  it  is  a 
slap  with  the  back  of  the  hand  to  the 
captive  nations  people  who  are  repre- 
sented. 

It  so  happens,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  only 
this  morning  I  made  a  radio  transcrip- 
tion, a  copy  of  which  I  have  herewith, 
back  to  the  district  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  which  went  to  our 
various  radio  outlets  and  which  sum- 
marizes many  of  the  points  heretofore 
made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  previous  consent 
I  include  that  transcription  at  this  point 
in  the  record. 
The  matter  referred  to  follows : 
The  United  States  has  a  visitor  coming 
this   week.     He   is   Josip   Broz,   better 
known  as  Marshal  Tito,  dictator  of  Yu- 
goslavia.    Since    1945.   the   Communist 
government  of  Yugoslavia  has  received 
almost   $2»/2   billion   dollars   in   foreign 
aid  from  the  United  States  presiunably 
In  an  effort  to  woo  Yugoslavia  away  from 
the  Communist  bloc.     Last  year  alone, 
Tito    received    $116.7    million    in    VS. 
foreign  aid.    If  the  purpose  of  all  this 
aid  has  been  to  drive  a  wedge  between 
Tito  and  the  rest  of  the  Communist  bloc, 
it  has  failed  miserably  and  again  dem- 
onstrates how  foolish  it  is  to  try  to  buy 
friends. 

Perhaps  the  best  appraisal  of  this  pol- 
icy comes  from  an  organization  of  Yu- 
goslavian patriots  now  living  in  America 
known  as  the  United  American  Croats. 
They  point  out  that  since  1957,  Commu- 
nist Yugoslavia  has  tied  herself  com- 
pletely to  the  Soviet  alliance — the  adop- 
tion throughout  Yugoslavia  of  the  term 
"Union  of  Socialist  Republics,"— the 
same  except  word  "Soviet"— as  the 
U.SJ3.R.  The  limit  of  Communist  inso- 
lence, the  statement  goes  on  to  say,  was 
manifested  during  1963  conference  of 
"neutral"  nations  in  Belgrade,  whose 
chairman  was  Tito.  Disregarding  the 
millions  of  dollars  of  American  aid.  Tito 
clearly  declared  himself  for  the  Com- 
munist line  of  Moscow  and  accused  the 
United  States  as  Imperialistic.    The  peo- 


ples of  Yugoslavia,  as  In  other  Com- 
munist countries  where  a  minority  group 
of  Communists  reigns,  would  like  to  be 
freed  from  the  Red  yoke.  The  sUtement 
notes  that  the  United  States  chose  not  to 
receive  Tito  in  1957.  and  points  out  what 
a  paradox  it  will  be  if  the  United  States 
receives  him  now,  when  he  has  sided 
completely  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  Tito  dictatorship  as  the  legal 
government  of  Yugoslavia.  It  has 
granted  a  de  facto  recognition,  which  is 
only  a  temporary  designation.  If  our 
President  should  receive  Tito  now  during 
his  visit,  it  will  amount  to  true  recogni- 
tion, which  would  mean  that  we  acknowl- 
edge him  as  the  Just  and  proper  ruler  of 
that  nation. 

It  was  back  in  1946,  that  the  United 
States  had  to  Issue  a  war  ultimatum  to 
Tito  to  get  him  to  return  the  corpses  of 
five  American  aviators  who  were  shot 
down  by  Tito's  forces  and  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  Trieste.  I  was  there.  Since  1957, 
Tito  has  operated  in  complete  accord 
with  Moscow.  He  and  Soviet  Premier 
Khrushchev  met  less  than  a  month  ago. 
and  expressed  complete  accord  on  the  re- 
lationship between  their  two  countries. 
Obviously  one  reason  for  Tito's  visit  to 
America  is  to  dip  his  hand  In  the  foreign 
aid  till  and  see  If  there  are  any  more 
American  dollars  where  the  previous 
$2V2  billion  came  from,  to  help  support 
his  Communist  government.  Only  last 
week,  the  House  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Operations  released 
previous  secret  testimony  to  demonstrate 
how  the  will  and  intent  of  congressional 
legislation  has  been  circiunvented. 

To  specifically  prevent  any  further 
military  assistance  to  Yugoslavia.  Con- 
gress adopted  an  amendment  to  the  For- 
eign Aid  Appropriation  Act  which  read: 

No  aaslBtance  shall  be  furnished  to  any 
nation  whose  government  is  baaed  on  com- 
munism, for  any  arms,  ammunition.  Imple- 
ments of  war.  or  any  articles,  materials  or 
supplies. 

Thus  the  right  of  the  Executive  to 
make  a  determination  to  the  contrary  on 
military  aid  was  removed;  although 
another  section  of  the  law  continued  the 
President's  authority  In  the  realm  of 
economic  aid.  Nevertheless,  the  Presi- 
dent authorized  sale  of  $2  million  in  mili- 
tary supplies  to  Yugoslavia  on  May  14. 
1963,  by  using  section  614  of  the  1961  au- 
thorization law  which  permitted  the 
President  to  furnish  up  to  $250  million 
In  assistance  regardless  of  other  law.  He 
also  employed  another  section  of  the  law 
which  required  him  to  find  that  military 
aid  to  Yugoslavia  Is  first,  vital  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  United  States,  and  second, 
that  Yugoslavia  Is  not  controlled  by  the 
international  Communist  conspiracy. 
His  legal  beagles  are  adept. 

Next  the  State  Department  classified 
the  Executive  order  as  "secret"  and  it 
was  dispatched  as  required  by  law  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  and  Appropriations 
Committees  advising  them  of  the  action ; 
but  these  notices  were  also  "classified" 
and  were  not  to  be  made  public. 

I  look  forward  to  Dictator  Tito's  visit 
here  about  as  much  as  I  would  welcome 
a  rattlesnake  in  my  living  room. 
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Mr  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
aDoreciate  the  gentleman's  kind  remarks 
and  Ws  dedication  to  this  Republic. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  . 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  1  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr  UTT.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tSman  from  New  York  for  taking  the 
time  to  bring  to  our  attention  again  the 
^onSstency  in  inviting  "^Communist 
leader  Into  our  midst  and  giving  him  a 
royal  welcome.     I  am  concerned  some- 
what about  the  double  standards  today. 
The  State  Department  and  the  admin- 
istration  are   turning   a   complete   cold 
shoulder  to  Madame  Nhu  because  of  re - 
ligious   persecution   in  South   Vietnam. 
Few  of  us  know  whether  there  Is  religious 
persecution  or  whether  tiiere  are  certain 
sects  that  are  Communist  infiltrated  and 
because  of  their  opposition  to  the  gov- 
ernment tiiey  are  having  to  \ye  rounded 
UD  by  the  Central  Government  of  South 
Vietnam.     At   the   same   time   we   are 
bringing  Into  this  country  Tito  whose 
reUglous    persecutions    far    outnumber 
anything   that   has   ever   happened    in 
South  Vietnam.    Tito,  over  the  last  sev- 
eral years  has  been  guUty  of  murder,  im- 
prisonment of  people,  and  harassment, 
and  still  he  Is  invited  and  given  the  red- 
carpet  treatment,  and  we  forget  all  about 
his  religious  persecutions,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  political  persecutions.    I  think  the 
gentieman  has  done  a  fine  thing  to  bring 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House 

todfty* 

Mr  DEROUNIAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tieman. He  will  recaU  last  year  during 
the  consideration  of  the  trade  expan^on 
bill  in  our  committee,  he.  together  with 
many  of  that  committee,  voted  to  put  a 
restriction  against  giving  the  most  fa- 
vored treatment  to  Yugoslavia.  In  that 
action  the  chairman  of  our  committee, 
the  gentieman  from  Arkansas  [»lr. 
MttLsl,  was  a  supporter.  So  we  in  ttie 
Congress  know  of  this  Red  dictator.  Tito 
of  Yugoslavia. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentieman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DERWiNSKil  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentieman  from  New  York  [Mr.  De- 
RouTJiANl  deserves  acknowledgment  for 
leading  the  House  in  this  discussion  over 
the  tragic  consequences  of  our  foreign 
policy  relations  with  President  Tito  and 
the  dictatorial  regime  in  Yugoslavia. 

Let  me  state  emphatically  my  belief 
that  the  invitation  extended  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  "nto  is  a  national  dis- 
grace A  leopard  does  not  change  Its 
spots;  communism,  the  false  phUosophy 
which  threatens  the  free  world,  cannot 
Ideologically  become  compatible  with 
freedom. 

It  is  especially  alarming  to  note  the 
New  Frontier  foreign  policy  concessions 
.     to  the  Tito  Communist  government  be- 
fore it  even  sets  foot  Into  this  country. 
I  refer  specifically   to  the  President's 


questionable  decision  to  renew  mUltary 
aid  to  Yugoslavia,  and  the  fierce  pres- 
sure that  has  been  placed  upon  CongrMS 
to  grant  special  treatment  to  Yugoslavia 
under   the   most-favored-nation   tariff 

Why  should  we  rush  frantically  to  bol- 
ster a  regime  which  holds  its  power  by 
attacking  and  suppressing  its  own  coun- 
trymen, and  remains  in  power  by  police- 
state  methods  in  defiance  of  the  true 
aspirations  of  the  people  of  Yugoslavia? 

The  claim  that  Yugoslavia  under  Tito 
is  a  "liberal"  Communist  regime  and 
therefore  morally  and  politically  accept- 
able is  a  tragic  foreign  policy  error. 
The  fact  Is  that  Yugoslavia  is  moving 
steadily  toward  completely  rigid  com- 

munlsm.  .       .. 

As  troubles  mount  In  that  country,  tne 
government  applies  greater  pressure  on 
the  populace  and  as  a  result,  any  gap  be- 
tween the  Soviet  and  Yugoslavia  eco- 
nomic practices  diminishes. 

May  I  remind  the  House  that  In  the 
last  few  years  Tito  has  given  an  almost 
blanket  endorsement  of  the  Soviet  posi- 
tion, and  in  tiie  Belgrade  Conference 
with  25  nonalined  nations  in  September 
1961  Yugoslavia  contributed  directly  to 
the  pro-Soviet  bias  of  the  entire  confer- 

ence 

Another  example  which  recent  history 
gives  us  Is  that  Tito  approved  the  Soviet 
military    intervention    in    Hungary    in 

We  must  always  remember  that  while 
we  have  given  billions  to  Yugoslavia  It  has 
been  spending  hundreds  of  millions  in  a 
foreign  aid  program  of  its  own,  designed 
to  expand  leftist-neutralist  influence  m 
the  non-Communist  world.  India,  Ki- 
donesla,  Burma.  Egypt,  Ghana,  and  other 
Afro-Asian  nations  with  neutralist  lean- 
ings have  received  Yugoslav  aid.  in 
effect,  through  our  aid.  we  have  been 
vinderwriting  the  expansion  of  anti- 
Western  neutralism  in  the  countries  of 

Asia  and  Africa.  *♦!,«*    fr„,r 

It  is  disturbing  to  note  that  four 
American  Presidents,  starting  with  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt,  who  acquiesced  to 
StaUn's  demands  tiaat  we  support  Tito 
and  betray  General  Mikhailovltch; 
President  Truman,  who  initiated  huge 
foreign  aid  gifts  to  Tito ;  President 
Eisenhower,  who  continued  that  poucy, 
and  now  President  Kennedy,  who  re- 
established the  State  Department  policy 
of  embracing  Tito-have  all  been  com- 
pletely misled. 

A  clue  to   this  consistent   erroneous 
foreign  policy  can  be  found  In  the  offi- 
cial   views    of    our    State    Department 
which  among  other  things,  has  accepted 
the  Communist  version  of  the  history 
of  prewar,  wartime,  and  postwar  Yugo- 
slavia    The  State  Department  goes  far 
in  disseminating  through  its  own  infor- 
mation media  the  Communist  line  of 
glorifying  "Hto  and  his  Red  government. 
They    conveniently    forget    the    heroic 
struggle  of  King  Peter  and  the  R^yal 
Government  of  Yugoslavia  and  its  Chet- 
nlks  in  their  courageous  struggle  against 
the  Nazis  in  World  War  U. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  people  of  Yugoslavia 
are  as  fervent  in  their  desire  for  political 
freedom  today  as  they  have  been 
throughout  their  history.  Their  tenac- 
ity stood  them   well  as   Uiey   survived 


previous  centuries  of  foreign  dwnlna- 
tion  and  I  am  confident  that  they  wlU 
survive  the  present  Communist  oppres- 
sion and  once  again  see  a  legitimate  gov- 
ernment, and  freedom  restored  to  their 
land. 


SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORTATION 
Mr  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentieman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Wyoming? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     FORD.      Mr.     Speaker.    Trans 
Worid  Airlines  announced  on  Monday 
that  it  had  delivered  to  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  a  check  for  $600,000  as  the 
initial    payment   of    an    order    for    six 
Amerlcan-buUt     supersonic     transport 
planes  scheduled  for  deUvery  in  1970. 
Pan    American    Airways    has    followed 
with  a  procurement  of  its  own.    "TWA 
and  Pan  Am  in  taking  tills  lar-sighted 
action  and  In  demonstrating  their  faith 
m  American  todustry  should  be  comple- 
mented.   These   American -built  planes 
will  carry  passengers  across  the  conti- 
nent and  across  the  Atiantic  and  the 
Pacific  at  speeds  up  to  1,500  miles  per 

°We  can  applaud  this  decision  by  two 
of  our  U.S.  air  carriers  for  Its  construc- 
tive effect  on  the  development  of  air 
transportation  here  and  abroad,  and  for 
Its  contribution  to  the  development  of 
the  aircraft  industry  within  the  United 

The  House  of  Representetives  just  a 
few  days  ago  approved  the  first  $60  mll- 
Uon  in  Federal  funds  for  the  necessary 
research  and  development  of  this  Im- 
portant program.  This  Joint  effort  by 
Government  and  Industry  must  go  for- 
ward If  America  Is  to  maintahi  poslticm 
In  the  forefront  for  commercial  aircraft 
development. 


MANAGEMENT  IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 
Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentieman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  FordI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  ttie  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Wyoming? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    FORD.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  al- 
ways held  in  highest  regard  Gen  Curtis 
LeMay,  presentiy  Chief  of  Staff,  UB^A^ 
Force       Last    Wednesday,    October    9, 
1963.  General  LeMay  addressed  the  con- 
vention of  ttie  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation   on    the    important    s^^je^    of 
"Management  In  the  Air  Force.      This  is 
a  matter  of  deep  concern  t«  us  who  vote 
the  appropriations  for  the  defense  of  our 
Suntry  and  to  all  American  taxpayers 
who  foot  the  bill. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include    General    LeMay's    address,    as 

follows : 

Members  of  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation, ladles,  and  gentlemen  I  ^al"« 
greaUy   this  opportunity   to  meet  with  an 
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orsuttatloB  wbleh  for  M  j^mn  *"«»*»^*»- 

oTSur  eooatoT.    We  to  tb«  AJr  Foroe  ^ 

imm  &  tftoMfe  •n4  OOTitUittiBg  oonocrn  with 
tte  eogaonte  ••U-b«Ui«  <<  tiie  Unlt«i  StaU*. 
There  are  ttooee  In  thU  world,  however,  who 
constitute  &  threat  to  our  weU-belng  and 
way  of  llie.  This  threat  1b  the  No.  1  reason 
we  •«  in  tiiwTnwi  But  I  didnt  come  here 
to  taik  about  that  threat  today. 

What  I  do  want  to  talk  to  you  about  today 
to  manaeement— Air  Force  managwaent^ 

uSr*taJi»  a  look  at  tZkc  oTeran  dtanenatona 
of  tbA  ■lawiiwrent  task  factnc  the  Ahr  Force. 
T^  caoHal  UiTeatment  o«  the  Air  Force 
ABMHiatato  laa  blUton.  wbteh  ta  more  than 
twim  ttoa  VO^  property  investment  of  seven 
of  our  largest  manufacturing  corporations. 

We  have  280  major  air  bases  and  8.»0©  other 
iMtallationa  In  66  different  wnmtrles^ 

ThOT  mB«e  to  popuiatum  trom  83^ 
BMBla  at  LafWr^*  Al»  Force  Baae,  Tex.,  to 
iTZmOtiA  of  dedl«tad  men  at  the  lonely 
latfir  ■tatlfi'***  on  the  Arette  rim. 

Altfl«etkar  we  have  868,000  military  per- 
aouMTaad  306.000  civUlana  for  a  toUl  force 

'*Of"tti?°year^  approximately  $80  Wlllon 
mmtary  bodget.  the  Air  F^oree  portion  M 
about  too  bUlkm. 

Tha  bmtoeea  end  of  the  Air  Ftaroe  em^ 
teaoea  ti*""  16.000  aircraft  and  hundreds  o£ 
^i,^!^  Atlar  Titan.  Uinuteman— with  the 
new  ICBM's  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  one  a 

day, 

Iflasiles  aptly  Illustrate  the  size  and  com- 
plexity of  our  management  Job.  They  m* 
Tolve  the  Wggest  construction  effort  evet 
undertaken.  Our  three  ICBM  programs  tn. 
Yolve  contracta  with  thousands  of  companle* 
»nd  wiil  cost  about  »17  billion,  almoet  flvt 
timea  the  effort  of  the  World  War  U  Man* 

Hattan  project.  wiii»i 

Obtaining  the  greatest  defense  capability 

with  a  globally  deployed  organization  of  thlB 

size  requires  constant  improvement  of  o\ir 

methods  for  managing  all  of  the  resourcee 

available  to  us  whether  they  be  men,  money, 

or  materiel.  . 

Many  of  our  practices,  ooncepta,  and  erh 

deavors   are   comparable   to   yours.     We   MC 

both  conducting  operations  to  enhance  the 

Nation's  position  In  Its  role  of  world  leadeis 

ahlp      Both  of  our  fields  of  activity  depend 

tipon    progressive,    extensive    holdings    and 

MBets  and  we  are  both  vitally  concerned  with 

Improved   management   and   seciirlty   pra<j- 

One  of  the  things  the  Air  Force  has  Itn 
common  with  the  banking  community  Is 
the  crucial  function  of  stewardship.  YoUr 
contributions  in  making  capital  available 
to  business  and  in  maintaining  a  sound 
medlxnn  of  exchange  are  vital  to  the  healfh 
of  the  WaUon.  We,  too.  are  entrusted  with 
a  major  responsibility  tar  the  naUonal  weU- 
being  Our  reeponslbUlty,  like  yours,  re- 
qiiiies  us  to  be  the  custodians  of  a  large 
iiare  of  the  Nation's  wealth.  We  recognlte 
our  heavy  obligations  as  stewards  and  ear- 
nestly strive  to  be  worthy  of  the  trust  placed 
In  us.  We  reallee  full  well,  as  you  do,  that 
our  sticcess  depends  upon  developing  hl|h 
standards  of  professional  competence  amohg 
all  the  members  of  the  Air  Force. 

Another  facet  of  our  similarity  Is  the  "glass 
house"  or  "goldfish  bowl"'  environment  in 
which  the  Air  Force,  as  a  member  of  t*ie 
Department  of  Defense  team,  operates.  ^1 
of  otir  actions  and  management  declsloms 
are,  as  they  should  be,  open  to  public 
■crutlny.  Because  ot  thU  some  of  the  criti- 
cism we  receive  la  made  without  an  under- 
standing of  the  context  or  environment  In 
which  past  decisions  were  made. 

You  measure  the  degree  of  your  manage- 
ment capability  by  the  proflt-and-lt»ss 
statement.  Our  purpose  Is  also  to  operate 
at  a  prollt.  However,  we  are  unique  In 
that  our  measure  U  the  effectiveness  with 
which  we  provide,  malnUln.  and  operate  (he 


weapons  required  to  support  tbe  Air  Force 
miatoa  of  deterring  war  or  gaining  a  ded- 


if 


I'm  sure  yoo  recognise  the  term  "manage- 
aant  by  exception."     This  Is  a   technique 

which  has  a  place  In  any  large  operaUMi. 
We  use  this  a  great  deal.  By  this  we  mean 
that  we  are  selecUve  In  those  problems  which 
receive  the  attention  of  our  top  people,  leav- 
ing as  many  as  possible  to  be  dealt  with  by 
a  manager  who  Is  close  to  the  source  of  the 
difficulty.  One  unfortunate  side  effect  Is 
that  we  often  sec  only  the  things  that  are 
out  of  line.  This  la  not  very  good  for  one's 
perspecUve.  When  InformaUon  from  this 
technique  Is  offered  to  the  public.  I  think  it 
also  affects  their  perspective.  One  of  my 
reasons  for  being  here  today  is  to  try  to 
brtng  our  management  skill  and  results  Into 
proper  focus. 

We  take  pains  to  assxire  that  those  pro- 
grams which  are  crucial  or  where  large  stims 
of  money  are  Involved  have  complete  man- 
agement   control.      Not    funcUonal    review 
alone  but  a  project  approach  where   there 
la  a  "crew  chief"  responsible  for  the  whole 
effort.    This  Is  one  of  the  major  tools  of  Atr 
Force  management,  called  the  systems  con- 
cept: I  am  sure  you  have  heard  much  about 
this  In  recent  years.    This  systems  approach 
brln«s  under   one   program   director   all   of 
the  functional  talents  necessary  such  as  de- 
velopment, procurement,  production,  main- 
tenance, supply  and  operations.    Originating 
In  the  Air  Force,  this  concept  \b  now  a  basic 
management    method    throughout    the   De- 
partment of  Defense.     It  has  been  of  great 
significance   In   focusing   the   efforts   of   our 
functional  organizations  directly  upon  the 
major  problem  of   the  rapid  acquisition  of 
new    weapons.      Through    Its   use,    we   have 
pUced    new    aircraft    and    intercontinental 
ballistic  missUes  in  the  hands  of  our  opera- 
tional commands  at  a  rate  and  with  an  ef- 
ficiency that  would  not  have  otherwise  been 
possible.     For  Instance,  the  Mlnuteman  sys- 
tem,   from   go-ahead   to   operational   status, 
took  less  than  4  years.     Contrast  this  with 
the  7  to  8  years  usually  accepted  as  typical 
for  development  of  new  weapons. 

After  reviewing  the  utilization  of  elec- 
tronic daU  processing  equipment  and  sys- 
tems, you  In  the  banking  Industry  have  dis- 
covered, as  have  we  in  the  Air  Force,  the 
tremendous  potential  which  computers  pro- 
vide toward  Improving  our  management  ca- 
pabilities. We  are  currenUy  using  328  com- 
puters, and  rely  on  them  heavUy  In  the 
sclentlflc,  engineering,  logistics  and  finance 
areas  to  Insure  responsive  support.  Some  of 
the  functions  In  which  we  \ise  them  are  In- 
ventory management,  automatic  resupply. 
computation  of  materiel  requirements,  main- 
tenance engineering  management,  fiscal  ac- 
counting, payrolls  and  budgeting. 

Birt  our  most  Important  resource  Is  peo- 
ple. If  we  faU  to  use  our  human  resojirces 
properly,  all  prospects  for  success  In  other 
areas  are  nullified.  In  this  era  of  highly  com- 
plex, costly,  and  powerful  weapons  we  have 
an  unprecedented  requirement  for  profes- 
sionalism. 

It  Is  through  people  that  we  manage  and 
accomplish  our  required  tasks.  We've  come 
a  long  way  toward  making  a  service  career 
attractive  to  the  kind  of  professionally 
quailifled  pec^le  we  need — but  we  still  have 
a  long  way  to  go. 

The  educational  level  of  oxir  Air  Force  peo- 
ple, both  military  and  civilian,  has  been  ele- 
vated In  the  past  few  years.  Many  more  of 
our  people  today  have  baccalaureate  and  ad- 
vanced degrees.  Not  only  are  those  degrees 
In  the  sclentlflc  and  engineering  fields,  but 
also  In  bxislness  and  logistics  management. 
Much  of  this  improvement  comes  from  per- 
sonal voluntary  effort.  We  also  have  courses 
of  training  In  otir  air  university  and  civilian 
Institutions  offering  degrees  to  both  the  tech- 
nical and  management  fields. 


The  demand  for  oontlnuous  training  Is 
ajypaient.  We  ta  the  Air  Force  are  taking 
advantage  of  every  means  available  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  our  management 
capability  at  all  levels.  This  Ualnlng  effort 
has  produced  some  favorable  results.  We  are 
better  able  to  perform  oiur  tasks.  Fewer 
people  can  now  do  more,  permitting  mm  an 
opportunity  to  reallne  our  personnel  re- 
sources to  assume  new  and  greater  responsi- 
bilities. ^    . 

These  management  tools  and  techniques 
combined  with  sound  Judgment  have  re^ 
suited  In  major  changes  In  the  business-man- 
agement capabUlty  of  the  Air  Force.  I  am 
Bxire  that  many  of  you  have  served  to  the 
military  forcee.  and  I  can  assure  you  that  If 
you  came  back  toto  the  Air  Force  today  and 
could  see  these  modern  techniques  and  pro- 
fessional people  at  work,  you  would  be  pleased 
with  the  great  progress.  It's  a  new  kind  of 
Air  Force  and  here  are  some  examples: 

First  of  all,  the  Air  Force  today  operates 
a  mixed  force  of  complex  weapons  with  an 
operationally  ready  rate  W  percent  higher 
than  we  experienced  10  years  ago.  At  the 
same  time,  we  have  reduced  toventorlea  and 
pipeline  times  considerably.  The  abUlty  to 
respond  to  the  needs  of  a  global  force  and 
maintain  such  a  readiness  status  Is  a  definite 
tribute  to  all  our  Air  Force  people,  what- 
ever their  field  of  endeavor. 

Soon  after  World  War  n.  we  realized  that 
a  system  erf  mass  logistics  was  not  suitable 
to  support  the  highly  mobUe  and  flexible 
forcea  required  to  counter  aggression  on  a 
global  basis.  The  solution  to  this  was  to 
build  a  new  management  system  around 
automatic  data  processing,  fast  communica- 
tions, an  effective  reporting  system,  and 
rapid  transport,  usually  airlift. 

In  our  application  of  computers,  we  expect 
to  mechanize  more  than  half  of  the  points 
where  supply  stock  records  are  malntatoed. 
A  himdred  of  these  have  been  converted 
already.  As  a  result  of  this  modernization, 
our  Improvements  over  the  past  10  years 
have  been  Impressive.  In  OTir  base  supply 
activities  we  found  that  use  of  an  electronic 
data  processing  system  Improved  our  ability 
to  iH-ovlde  required  Items  faster  from  local 
stock  and  gave  us  a  much  more  accurate 
Inventory  picture.  At  the  same  time  we 
reduced  our  supply  depoU  worldwide  Irom 
24  to  9.  This  has  been  accomplished  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  Une 
Items  In  our  Inventory  has  doubled  over 
the  past   10  years. 

Further  applications  In  the  field  of  air- 
craft matotenance  have  also  paid  big  divi- 
dends. It  has  assisted  us  to  evaluate  the 
reliability  and  Inspection  requirements  for 
parts,  systems  and  componenU  across  a  much 
wider  spectrum  than  we  could  have  with 
manual  methods.  One  of  the  results  of  this 
was  to  cut  our  Inspection  downtime  on 
aircraft  significantly.  In  the  case  of  the 
KC-135.  our  Jet  refueling  aircraft,  the  time 
required  for  a  major  Inspection  was  reduced 
from  9  to  2Va  days  and  depot  Inspections 
were  eliminated  entirely.  This,  In  effect. 
made  about  70  airplanes  available  for  oper- 
ational use. 

Pipeline  time  for  aircraft  engines  has  been 
reduced  from  145  days  In  1952  to  the  present 
level  of  only  7  to  9  days.  This  applies  to 
shlpmenU  from  stateside  depots  to  the  over- 
sea bases.  This  type  of  speedup  has  greatly 
reduced  the  cost  of  our  aircraft  spares  In 
relation  to  the  value  of  the  aircraft  we  are 
supporting.  Compared  to  a  spares  inventory 
which  represented  75  percent  of  the  value 
of  our  aircraft  toventory  to  1956,  our  spares 
now  represent  only  28  percent  of  the  820 
billion  aircraft  Inventory.  In  engines  alone. 
we've  reduced  our  Inventory  from  over  85 
bllUon  to  under  82  billion  and  we're  still 
driving  It  down. 

The  efficiency  of  our  operations  with  Indus- 
try 1«  another  area  toward  which  we  are 
directing   ovnr   management   attention.     Our 
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combat  readtoess  depends  to  a  large  degree 
upon  our  capability  to  acquire  n^of  ^^n  weap- 
orsystems  and  to  support  them  In  a  time  y 
and  effective  manner.  We  continuously 
monitor  our  acquisition  process  with  Indus- 
trv  Improved  techniques  and  procedures 
have  resulted  in  reducing  procurement  lead- 
time  The  utilization  of  more  effective  con- 
tracting method^  has  resulted  In  a  large 
JSict^n  to  the  tise  of  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
tjp^  contracts.  We  are  taking  advantage 
of  Uie  highly  competitive  atmosphere  that 
exlS  and  are  using  more  fixed-price  and 
incentive-fee  type  contracts. 

our  philosophy  today  U  to  negotiate  a 
eood  touch  deal— but  one  with  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  contractor  to  make  more 
money  by  rewarding  him  for  economy  In 
operation  as  weU  as  recognizing  good  quality 

^'AH^f^thTthtogs  I've  mentioned  result  In 
reduced     costs.     Through      more     efficient 
procurement,  logistics,  and  oP«"^'°|^^: 
agement  procedures  In  fiscal  year   1963    ^e 
realized  a  reduction  In  costs  o'  mor«,^^»° 
81  billion.    That  Is  more  than  half  of  the 
total  defense  reductions  recently  reported  to 
the  President  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
the  same  period   and  has  been  taken  toto 
account  to  our  current  budget.    WhUe  stxlv- 
InK    to    Increase     our    responsiveness    and 
effectiveness  to  meet  any  threat,  we've  not 
overlooked  our  accounting  and  finance  op- 
erations.    Such    things    as    general    ledgers, 
stock  and  IndusUlal  funds,  commercial  serv- 
ices   expense  accounttog,  and  financial  in- 
ventory accounts  are  now  on  either  punch- 
cards  accounting  or  electronic  data  process- 
ing    equipment.     Each    system    is    standard 
throughout  the  Air  Force.     Our  «^«)unt tog 
and  finance  center  at  Denver,  with  which 
many  of  you  are  familiar,  uses  computers 
extensively    to    do    a   Job    similar    to   youra^ 
The  checks  prepared  and  Issued  by  the  center 
cover    1^    million    pay    allotment   accounts 
and  over  75,000  retired  pay  accounts.     In  the 
savings    bond    area,    they    Issue    100,000    a 
month,    plus    162,000    each    quarter.      AJto- 
gether.  these  accounts  "present  a  monthly 
dlsburkal  of  890  mlUlon  going  to  IV,  million 
recipients  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  operational  side  of  the  Air  Force— 
which  Is  really  the  "payoff"  has  also  made 
improvements  to  the  application  of  manage- 
ment techniques,  and  the  Introduction  of 
automaUc  data  processing  equipment. 

Intelligence  Information  Is  rapidly  sifted 
and  evaluated  by  these  means.     The  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  uses  computers  to  con- 
trol lU  global  bomber  and  tanker  fleets,  to 
set  up  and  check  numerous  fUght  plans,  and 
to  evalviate  the  combat  readiness  of  Ite  many 
operational  componenU.    A  management  rat- 
ine system  has  been  to  operation  at  the  Stra- 
tegic Air   Command   for   over   14   years.     In 
devising  this  management  rating  system  my 
overall  objective  was  to  Insure  combat  readi- 
ness 24  hours  a  day.     Every  month,  every 
crew  is  rated,  every  squadron  Is  rated,  and 
every  wtog  Is  rated.    They  are  In  competi- 
tion with   each   other.     These  monthly   re- 
ports flow  from  the  aircraft  commanderto 
the   squadron  commander   to  the   Strate^c 
Air  Command  headquarters.    They  cover  the 
capability    of    the    crew,    of    the    Individual 
member,  and  the  overall  efficiency  of  the  air- 
craft as  a  separate  unit  as  well  as  the  capa- 
bility of  the  wing  and  of  the  division.    With- 
out this  extensive  reporting  procedure  our 
abUlty  to  measure  the  capability  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  would  be  Impossible.    In 
addition,  a  rating  system  evaluates  all  fac- 
ets of  the  day-to-day  operation  of  our  other 
units  to  assure  peak  performance.    No  detell 
is  too  large  or  too  small  to  be  Included.    Not 
only  does  this  approach  keep  all  echelons^ 
commands  Informed  but  It  engenders  a  ^Irlt 
of  competition  which   Is  all  Important. 

For  example,  the  effectiveness  of  our  de- 
pots Is  measured  through  an  executive  man- 
agement control  system,  monthly.    The  pro- 
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ductlvlty  of  each  depot  U  reviewed  agatost 
previously  established  goals.  This  stand- 
ardized management  system  has  been  In  use 
since  1949  and  continually  undergoes  peri- 
odic revisions.  This  deep  look  at  relative 
short  intervals  allows  timely  revision  to  cur- 
rent programs  and  assures  the  necessary  flex- 
ibility to  respond  to  the  basic  Air  Force  mis- 
sion support  requirements.  In  other  words: 
We  have  establUhed  goals  for  each  func- 
tional area  in  our  system  and  we  undertake 
to  see  that  these  goals  are  accomplished 

Another  way  of  putting  It  Is  that  we  have 
instituted  management  by  exception  so  that 
we  immediately  know  where  the  soft  spots 
are  so  that  corrective  action  can  be  taken. 
This  same  type  of  rating  system  U  applied 
to  all  our  commands. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  operational  read- 
iness of  our  combat  potential  represents  the 
net  sum  of  the  effectiveness  of  our  man- 
ajtement.  One  of  our  measurement  tools 
Is  the  combat  unit  operational  readiness 
tests  which  reflect  the  ability  of  the  combat 
forces  to  meet  their  mission  requirements. 
Through  these  and  other  no-notlce  audits 
we  periodically  assure  ourselves  that  we  have 
the  proper  discipline  In  our  system. 

As  a  result  of  heavy  reliance  on  these 
rattog  systems.  I  am  happy  to  state  to  you 
that  ovu-  capabUlty  In  our  combat  readiness 
area  has  steadily  Improved. 

The  guardian  of  our  offensive  might  Is 
the  Strategic  Air  Command.  It  provides  the 
protective  shield  under  which  Its  tactical 
partner  and  other  forces  can  operate  In  levels 
of  conflict  below  that  of  general  war. 

Units  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command  are 
closely  Integrated  with  the  fighter  Inter- 
ceptor, missile,  and  radar  warning  elements 
of  the  North  American  Air  Defense  Forces. 
Operationally  ready  forces  of  the  Tactical 
Air  Command  and  the  Continental  Army 
Command  are  working  together  more  closely 
for  developing  Improved  techniques  and  op- 
erating procedures. 

Equlpmentwise  we  are  steadily  Increasing 
o\ir  tactical  fighters'  range,  endurance,  and 
load-carrying  capacity  to  provide  better  sup- 
port to  the  Army.  Conventional  capabilities 
of  our  tactical  forces  have  been  enhanced 
through  improved  conventional  munitions 
and  supporting  hardware.  Reconnaissance, 
too,  has  been  Improved  to  provide  day,  night, 
and  all-weather  surveUlance  of  the  battle- 
flelds  and  areas  behind  the  frontUnes. 

In  addition,  the  Air  Force  today  Is  facing 
a  new  and  different  requirement  for  the  use 
of  tactical  alrpower  In  counterlnsurgency 
activities  to  support  of  governments  friendly 
to  the  United  States. 

As  I  mentioned,  SAC  forces  consist  of  both 
manned  aircraft,  and  long-range  missiles. 
They  are  complementary  weapon  systems, 
each  with  Its  own  capabilities  to  do  speclflc 
tasks  and  each  with  Its  strengths,  weakness- 
es and  reliability  factors.  Our  missile  forces 
ealn  strength  daUy.  The  Atlas  mlssUe  pro- 
gram is  now  completed.  The  Titan  mIssUe 
program  is  at  a  stage  where  over  half  its 
authorized  strength  Is  on  alert.  An  Im- 
proved version  of  the  solid  propellant  Mln- 
uteman is  already  entering  the  toventory. 

To  better  survive  an  enemy  attack  hard- 
ening of  missile  sites  Is  going  ahead  at  a 
rapid  rate.  In  addlUon,  survival  of  manned 
aircraft  and  the  ability  to  retaliate  agalixst 
an  enemy  Is  assured  to  a  greater  degree  by 
means  of  airborne  alerts  and  dispersal. 

A  recent  example  of  the  efficiency  of  MATS 
to  maintaining  the  readiness  of  our  global 
forces  was  provided  by  Its  airlift  operation 
during  the  Cuban  crisis. 

You  can  take  great  pride  In  the  superior 
professionalism  which  these  forces  have  ex- 
hibited in  recent  years  and  months  The 
callup  during  the  BerUn  contingency  In  Au- 
gust of  1961  and  the  more  recent  Cuban  crisis 
Lnply  demonstrated  their  state  of  constant 
readiness. 


Today  we  live  In  a  fast-changtog  and  chal- 
lenging world.  This  Is  an  era  of  rapidly 
advancing  technology.  How  weU  we  can 
keep  pace  will  depend  to  a  large  degree  upon 
our  leadership  and  management  effective- 
ness. , 

Meeting  the  Air  Force  mission  responsi- 
bility during  this  missile  and  space  era  Is  a 
tremendous  challenge  for  all  of  us  Including 
the  members  of  the  great  American  todus- 
trlal  complex.  The  need  for  control  and 
sound  flscal  management  must  be  met  by  our 
acquisition  people  as  well  as  those  respon- 
sible for  operations,  support,  budget,  plan- 
ning and  financial  accounting. 

We  have  made  significant  advancements  In 
our  management  capability.  The  'utuxe 
presents  a  challenge  that  we  accept.  The 
Job  ahead  Is  a  very  complex  one.  However, 
our  people  are  geared  to  respond  In  a  manner 
that  win  not  only  reflect  credit  upon  them- 
selves and  the  operation  of  the  Air  Force, 
but  wUl  also  meet  the  demands  created  by 
our  National  objectives  and  policies. 

I  believe  from  my  report  today  -hat  you 
can  conttoue  to  have  confidence  to  your  De- 
fense "corporation."  Its  directors  are 
acutely  aware  of  the  Importance  of  main- 
taining a  credible  deterrent.  They  realize 
the  costs  are  great  and  they  are  constantly 
battling  those  costs.  But  uppermost  in 
their  mtods  Is  the  thought  that  the  cost  of 
an  toferlor  deterrent  Is  naUonal  disaster. 

ThU  U  our  balance  sheetr— we  are  runntog 
at  a  profit  and  I  am  equally  confldent  that 
the  American  people,  our  stockholders  will 
continue  the  Interest  and  support  which  will 
enable  this  country  and  o\ir  free  world  allies 
to  maintain  the  peace. 


NATIONAL  FREE  ENTERPRISE  DAY 
Mr  HARRISON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brotzman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROTZMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  distinct  pleasure  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  observing  National  Free  En- 
terprise Day.    Every  day  of  every  year 
should  be  Free  Enterprise  Day,  but  it  is 
appropriate  that  we  designate  one  par- 
ticular day  where  special  tribute  is  paid 
to  the  greatest  economic  system  in  the 
history  of  the  world.    Through  the  ob- 
servance   of    Free    Enterprise   Day   we 
pause  to  refresh  our  memories  concern- 
ing the  importance  of  our  economic  or- 
ganization and  to  refurbish  our  support 
of  the  principles  of  economic  freedom 
and  individual  liberty. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  prophet  is 
never  recognized  at  home.  Similarly. 
the  economic  system  that  has  been  the 
vehicle  through  which  the  United  States 
has  scaled  unchartered  heights  of  pro- 
ductivity and  abundance  is  taken  for 
cranted  Like  the  cobbler's  children 
wh?lo"  barefoot  because  father  Is  so 
busy  repairing  shoes  for  the  rest  of  the 
village  we  are  sometimes  so  engrossed 
to  enjoying  the  fruits  of  the  free  enter- 
?ri^  trie  we  f aU  to  recogt^  tiie  genius 
of  the  plant  that  has  produced  happi- 
ness and  weU-beIng  for  the  citizens  of 

this  land.  ^^v«/< 

Has  the  free  enterprise  system  worked 
in  the  United  States?  The  answer  is 
patently  clear.  You  merely  have  to  look 
around  you  to  see  visible  and  measurable 
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eyidence  of  Its  success.  Four  out  of 
every  five  of  your  neighbors  own  auto- 
moblleB.  20th  century  magic  carpets,  that 
go  fatter,  farther  and  more  comfortably, 
traveling  on  smoother  highways  to  the 
sonny  summits  of  the  Colorado  Rockies 
or  the  dark  depths  ot  the  Florida  Ever- 
glades. 

Ninety-six  percent  of  your  neighbors 
own  radios  and  91  percent  of  them  own 
television  sets.  The  width  of  the  Uvlng 
room  becomes  the  scope  of  the  world  and 
the  important  developments  in  a  jet- 
moving  age  are  less  than  a  moment  away 
from  the  ear  or  the  eye. 

The  united  States,  approximately  e 
percent  of  the  world's  population  and  T 
percent  of  the  world's  land  area,  pro-* 
duces  almost  half  of  the  worlds  wealth. 
Where  other  economies  stagnate  and 
stand  on  dead  center,  ours  blooms. 
Where  imfortunately  others  face  scar- 
city and  famine,  we  face  abundance  and 
plenty.  Where  the  standard  of  living 
in  other  countries  remains  steady  o? 
inches  ahead,  ours  skyrockets. 

Free  enterprise  does  not  provide  tot 
the  bread  of  life  alone.  It  is  not  con-, 
fined  to  the  world  that  is  measured  solely 
by  material  things,  measured  by  the  dol- 
lar. It  also  feeds  the  spirit.  Man  ha» 
an  inherent,  intrinsic,  native  yearning 
to  be  free;  an  insatiable  desire  to  be  self- 
reliant,  to  make  his  own  decisions.  t9 
choose  his  own  field  of  employment 
Man  seeks  the  golden  goal  of  passing  o^ 
to  his  progeny  and  his  fellow  man  the  re- 
wards  of  his  life's  work,  giving  continuity 
to  his  efforts.  ,_    w  _L 

The  free  enterprise  system  Is  the  bea 
economic  organization  to  protect  these 
rights,  to  serve  as  the  guardian  of  these 
guarantees,  to  open  the  cages  of  eco^- 
nomic  confinement  and  to  free  the  basic 
spirit  of  man. 

Few  people  in  our  country  advocate 
openly  the  aboliUon  of  this  system  but 
there  are  those  who  condemn  by  faintt 
praise.  These  are  the  "except"  propo- 
nents of  free  enterprise.  These  are  tht 
ontt  who  say  "This  system  works  except 
In  jimt'-'i  of  recession,  except  in  times  of 
great  prosperity,  except  in  certain  area$, 
except  at  certain  times." 

These  are  the  faint-of -heart  who  be- 
lieve that  a  heavily  centralized  Federal 
Government  is  not  the  imipire  in  the  eco- 
nomic ball  game  but  the  pitcher— f(ir 
both  sides. 

These  are  the  ones  who  believe  that 
this  centralized  government  knows  as 
well  as  the  citizen — and  perhaps  a  shade 
better— how  to  spend  his  money  an|d 
therefore  justify  increased  Federal  eJ|- 
penditures.  increased  Federal  control, 
and  increased  Federal  deficits.  , 

Even  sterling  silver  loses  its  gleam  uii- 
less  it  is  polished.  Every  time  the  Got- 
emment  allows  itself  to  compete  witjh 
private  industry,  our  free  system  is  tar- 
nished. Every  time  we  allow  a  Govern- 
ment bureau  or  departmoit  to  assxin^e 
dictatorial  powers  over  an  industry  or  a 
segment  of  our  economy,  ovtr  free  sys- 
tem is  tarnished.  Every  time  we  use  tax 
money  to  finance  a  Government  opera- 
tion that  threatens  the  existence  of  pri- 
vate industry,  oxir  free  system  is  tar- 
nished and  we  all  lose  a  little.  Every 
time  our  Government  appropriatJM 
money  to  be  used  by  foreign  countries  jEo 


destroy  or  weaken  free  enterprise  in  that 
coimtry.  the  system  is  also  weakened  at 
home  and  we  all  lose. 

It  should  be  palpably  clear  to  all  of  us 
that  the  way  to  protect  human  rights  is 
to  fight  every  minute  of  every  day  for 
them  It  should  be  abundantly  apparent 
to  all  of  us  that  Government  was  de- 
signed to  be  the  servant  of  the  people, 
not  their  master.  It  must  be  crystal 
clear  to  all  of  us  that  every  time  Govern- 
ment pushes  its  foot  through  the  door 
that  should  be  reserved  for  individual 
and  private  effort,  we  deviate  from  the 
pattern  of  this  great  system.  Like  the 
steady  drip  of  the  stream  that  eventual- 
ly wears  away  the  stone,  each  encroach- 
ment against  the  rock  of  private  enter- 
prise and  initiative  is  a  step  down  from 
the  high  road  of  economic  and  political 
freedom. 

We  have  come  of  economic  age  in  this 
country.  We  have  grown  from  a  toddling 
infant  to  a  giant  of  nations  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time.  "We  have  the 
highest  wages,  the  best  working  condi- 
tions, the  happiest  people  in  the  world. 
We  are  the  beacon  light  of  hope,  the  light 
at  the  end  of  the  corridor,  for  those  who 
walk  in  economic  and  political  darkness. 

This  Ls  the  genius  of  the  free  enterprise 
system.  Let  us  keep  it  gleaming  and  un- 
tarnished. 


Aviation  leaders  In  this  country  have 
estimated  that  the  development  of  a  pro- 
totype supersonic  transport  will  cost  ap- 
proximately $150  million,  which  is  7V2 
times  the  cost  of  the  jet  transport  just 
10  years  ago,  and  more  than  260  times 
that  of  the  first  Flying  Fortress. 

No  one  will  deny  that  this  will  be  an 
expensive  undertaking.  There  are  great 
risks  for  private  industry.  For  example, 
the  Boeing  Co..  which  is  one  of  three 
aviation  firms  participating  in  this  com- 
petition, already  has  expended  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $15  million  on  super- 
sonic transport  study.  And  the  big  costs 
are  still  ahead  in  supersonic  prototype 
development. 

We  have  been  assured  that — 

If  we  move  qvilckly  enough,  there  Is  no 
reason  to  beUeve  the  Concorde,  or  any  other 
foreign  made  aircraft,  wlU  preempt  the  super- 
sonic   air   transport   market. 

Last  week  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives took  the  first  step  in  providing  $60 
million  to  assist  private  industry  in  the 
development  of  the  supersonic  airliner. 
The  United  States  must  not  relinquish 
its  leadership  in  the  aeronautics  field. 
Yesterday's  actions  by  two  U.S.  airlines 
tells  us  that  there  will  be  a  ready  market 
for  American-built  supersonic  transport 
planes ;  and  there  is  great  confidence  in 
the  technical  know-how  of  the  U.S.  avia- 
tion Industry. 


SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  ShriverI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SHRTVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nouncement yesterday  by  Trans  World 
Airlines  and  Pan  American  Airways  re- 
garding their  intentions  to  purchase  the 
first  U.S. -built  supersonic  airliners  is 
highly  significant  and  underscores  the 
importance  of  encovuraging  and  assisting 
private  industry  in  this  vast  imder- 
taking. 

According  to  news  reports,  TWA  has 
deposited  a  $600,000  check  with  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  toward  the  even- 
tual purchase  of  six  supersonic  planes. 
Pan  American  Airways  said  it  woxild  pur- 
chase 15  such  planes  and  indicated  a 
deposit  of  $1.5  million  would  be  forth- 
cc«ning  to  FAA. 

These  payments  made  by  these  two 
great  airlines  will  be  credited  toward  the 
royalties  that  the  Government  expects 
to  receive  to  help  recover  outlays  for 
development  of  the  supersonic  airliner. 
The  supersonic  transport  is  the  next 
inevitable  advance  in  commercial  avia- 
tiorx.  The  United  States  should  not  lag 
behind  other  nations  in  aeronautical  de- 
velopments. Other  nations  have  already 
begun  to  design  and  build  supersonic  air- 
liners. France  and  England,  for  exam- 
ple, have  been  working  for  several  years 
on  supersonic  transports.  Now  they  are 
jointly  engaged  in  the  development  of 
an  airliner  designed  to  fiy  at  speeds  up  to 
mach  2.2— about  1,450  miles  per  hour. 


COLD  WAR  OUTLOOK 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Barry  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Allen 
Dulles,  the  former  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence,  continues  to  take  an 
interest  in  international  affairs.  To  his 
everlasting  credit,  he  is  devoting  his  re- 
tirement years  to  giving  fellow  Ameri- 
cans the  benefit  of  lessons  learned  dur- 
ing a  lifetime  of  service  to  his  country. 

Mr.  Dulles  has  written  an  article  for 
the  October  1963  issue  of  Nation's  Busi- 
ness entitled.  "Cold  War  Outlook."  Be- 
cause of  Mr.  Dulles'  xmique  background, 
this  article  is  of  importance.  I  recom- 
mend it  to  all  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
an  interest  in  international  affairs. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  quote  the  entire 
article.  However,  one  section  of  the  arti- 
cle struck  me  as  having  significance  be- 
cause of  the  current  state  of  Soviet- 
Ameiican  relations.  The  section  to 
which  I  refer  deals  with  the  possibilities 
of  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Mr.  Dulles  is  very  careful  to  point  out 
the  pitfalls  of  dealing  with  the  Soviets. 
He  suggests  seven  guidelines  in  dealing 
with  the  Russians.    I  quote: 

It  Is  not  easy  to  draw  up  clear  specifica- 
tions as  to  what  type  or  types  of  agreements 
can  safely  and  profitably  be  entered  Into 
with  the  representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union 
with  Its  Communist  principles  and  Its  Com- 
munist amblUons.  Here  are  some  possible 
guldeposts : 

1.  The  agreement  should  be  executory  In 
character  and  the  actions  under  It  should  be 
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BO  timed  as  to  be  simultaneously  carried  out; 
that  is  to  say,  neither  party  should  modify 
[^poitiSn  to  its  possible  disadvantage  un- 
m  STother  party  has  acted  likewise.     (Ex- 

ample:  Austrian  State  Treaty.)  

2  The  agreement  should  not  depend  upon 
unUateralactlon  on  our  side  against  the 
promSe  of  some  future  action  by  the  ^7^^^. 
^3    The  execution  of  the  agreement  should 

be  self-policing  or  »e"-«^\^r.V,^^st°l>*S 
experts  teU  us  Is  the  case  with  the  t«8t  ban 

^'?*?ie  agreement  should  not  be  subject 
to  ml«»n«^ctlon  due  to  any  possible  dif- 
ference of  interpretation  of  its  terms.  (Our 
Sstwi  agreements  with  the  Soviets  pro- 
?Slng  ioV  free  elections  are  examples. 
Here  we  found  that  this  meant  to  them  free- 
Sm  to  vote  solely  for  Communist   candl- 

'^^r'-ie  agreement  should  be  as  clear,  pre- 
cise and  comprehensive  as  the  Bubj«:t  mat- 
??r  r^ulres.  (in  the  original  1945  agree- 
ment on  allied  access  to  Berlin,  too  much 
Smude  was  left  to  those  who  later  had  to 

interpret  it.)  „,v,,^i,     or* 

6  Gentlemen's  agreements,  which  are 
usually  vague  Ui  content  and  uncerteln  in 
^erfo  LanS  should  never  be  relied  u^n  In 
OUT  dealings  with  the  Soviets.  (The  test  ban 
a^eement  which  Klxrushchev  broke  In  1961 
is  an  example.) 

7  Any  agreemenU  which  tend  to  open  up 
the  barrier  of  the  Iron  Curtain  to  freer  In- 
tercourse, fuller  exchanges  of  ideas,  of  cul- 
Tme.  and  Information  should  be  encouraged^ 
we  kave  little  to  fear  ourselves  from  what 
they  in  peaceUme  may  send  to  ^s,  except 
for  their  spies,  whom  they  can  and  will  send 
us  anyway.  

DO     FARMERS     REALLY     APPROVE 
WHEAT  SALE? 
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Ceri^inly,  the  attitude  of  Illinois 
farmers  is  significant.  Forty  percent  of 
Illinois  farms  grow  wheat. 


Mr  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 
There  was  no  objectiwi. 
Mr    FINDLEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  Illinois  farmers  to  tell  me  what 
they  think  of  the  Russian  wheat  sale  be- 
fore the  deal  is  completely  wrapped  up. 
I  have  invited  them  to  drop  me  a  post- 
card with  a  "yes"  or  "no"  on  the  Russian 
wheat  sale.    I  will  deliver  the  responses 
personally  to  the  White  House. 

The  Kennedy  administration  has  ap- 
proved selling  wheat  to  Communist  bloc 
governments  and  claims  that  farmers 
overwhelmingly  support  this  decision. 
My  mail  does  not  bear  this  out. 

Russian  emissaries  are  expected  in 
Washington  in  a  few  days  to  make  final 
arrangements.  Before  they  wrap  up  the 
deal.  I  would  like  to  get  the  true  facts  on 
Illinois  farmer  opinion  and  report  to  the 
President.  ,         .  . 

The  President's  decision  marks  a  def- 
inite and  fundamental  change  in  poUcy 
toward  the  Communists.  Congress  itself 
went  on  record  2  years  ago  in  oppo^tion 
to  such  sales.  What  is  the  attitude  of 
the  American  farmer?  Does  he  believe 
selling  to  the  Communists  is  right  or 
wrong?  .  .     ,. 

If  the  farmers  themselves  actually 
oppose  selling  wheat  to  the  Communists. 
Congress  may  respond  by  strengthening 
laws  which  ban  such  trade. 


THE  NATIONAL  TRUST  FOR  HIS- 
TORIC PRESERVATION  MEETS  IN 
THE  NATION'S  CAPITAL  IN  A  TIME 
OF  CRISIS 

Mr  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
gressionally  chartered  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation  will  hold  its  I7tn 
annual  meeting  and  preservation  confer- 
ence in  the  Nation's  Capital  October  17 
through  October  20  this  year. 

I  am  especially  proud  to  welcome  this 
fine  organization  to  the  Nation's  Capital, 
and  I  strongly  recommend  the  discus- 
sions which  will  be  held  by  it  on  such 
matters  as  "Salvaging  Historic  Areas. 
'Solutions  to  the  Salvage  Problem     and 
"Private  Renewal,  Without  Federal  Aid 
This  meeting  occurs  in  a  time  of  crisis. 
As  many  publications,  including  Read- 
er's   Digest,    the    Kiplinger    maga2ine 
Changing    Times,    the    Journal    of    tiie 
American   Institute  of  Architects,   and 
Architectural  Forum  have  shown  time 
and  time  again,  our  visible  heritage  of 
historic  buUdings  is  being  thoughtlessly 
wasted  and  destroyed. 

"America  the  Beautiful— Heritage  or 
Honky-tonk?"  was  the  Utle  of  a  Novem- 
ber 1962  article  in  Changing  Times  mag- 
azine that  told  how  the  spreading  dise^ 
of  tourist  blight  is  eating  away  the  spirit 
and  substance  of  our  Nation's  scenic 
wonders  and  historic  shrines.  A  Sep- 
tember 1963  article  In  the  same  publica- 
tion reported  how  communities  across 
the  country  are  trying  to  protect  and 
rescue  our  national  heritage  from  com- 
mercial exploitation  and  debasement. 

The  Washington  (D.C.)  Star  newspa- 
per of  September  13,  1963,  reported  the 
destruction  in  Boston,  Mass.,  of  a  score  of 
historically  important  sites: 

Wiped  out  In  the  construction  of  the  sub- 
way system,  new  buildings  and  highways, 
recording  ti)  the  Boston  NaUonal  Historic 
Sites  Commission. 


The   sites  destroyed  included  Griffin 
wharf,  scene  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party; 
the  birthplace  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  wid 
the    chandlery    shop    which    Franklin 
tended  for  his  father;  the  birthplace  of 
Samuel  Adams,  "the  father  of  the  Revo- 
lution." and  our  country's  second  Presi- 
dent; the  home  on  Beacon  Hill  of  John 
Hancock,  president  of  the  Continental 
Congress  and  first  signer  of  the  I>eclara- 
tion    of    Independence;    Boston   Public 
Latin  school,  the  Nation's  first  pubUc 
school;    and    Green    Dragon    Tavern, 
"headquarters  of  the  Revolution,    where 
nighUy  patrols  under  Paul  Revere  were 
assigned  to  keep  watch  on  the  British 

Money  alone  is  not  going  to  so^ve  ^he 
many  and  complex  problems  of  Wstortc 
nreservaUon.  A  chart  prepared  by  the 
historic  American  buildings  survey  of 


the  National  Park  Service  shows  th^  of 
the  10,000  buildings  recorded  to  date 
4  500  have  been  demolished. 

'  More  funds  for  the  historic  American 
buildings  survey  wUl  result  In  more  com- 
plete records,  but  will  it  save  the  build- 
ings we  want  saved? 

Perhaps  there  is  hope.    All  of  you,  1 
am  sure,  saw  the  recent  announcement 
by   Secretary   of  Commerce  Luther  H. 
Hodges,  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  Udall,  of   the  new  Federal 
policy  aimed  at  preventing  damage  to 
fish  and  wildlife  habitats  by  Federal-aid 
highway  construction.    This  poUcy  was 
worked   out  by   the  Bureau   of   Public 
Roads  and  the  Fish  and  WUdlife  Service. 
This  policy,  which  had  strong  Demo- 
cratic support  in  the  Senate  and  House, 
especially  from  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives from  the  Western  States,  requires 
each   State,  in  requesting  Federal  aid 
funds,  to  certify  that  it  has  given  con- 
sideration to  the  effects  of  the  Propofed 
highway  projects  on  fish  and  wildlife 
fp  sources 

Now   since  fish  and  wUdlife  habitats 
are  safe  from  "modem  progress"  pro- 
grams and  human  habitats  are  not  safe 
from  them  this  may  be  simply  a  case  of 
the  fish  and  wildlife  outvoting  us  human 
beings  at  the  polls.    If  this  is  the  case, 
then  we  should  rapidly  find  out  how  they 
manage  to  have  so  much  power  at  the 
voting    booths.    If    we   find    out    soon 
enough,  we  may  be  able  to  save  what  re- 
mains of  our  rapidly  disappearing  herit- 
age, but  time  is  of  the  essence. 

There  is  so  UtUe  time  left  that  I  am 
considering    the    introduction    in    the 
House  of  Representatives  of  legislation 
drafted  for  me  at  my  request  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Heritage  Commission  based  on  the 
sound  precedent  of  the  high-level  Na- 
tional   Outdoor    Recreation    Resources 
Review  Commission  headed  by  Laurent 
Rockefeller.    Only    such    a    high-level 
National  Heritage  Commission  can  suc- 
cessfully mobilize  in  time  the  appropri- 
ate and  interested  Federal,  State,  local, 
and  private  agencies  and  preservation- 
minded  leaders  in  each  coimnunity Jxi 
time  to  assure  the  preservation  of  our 
visible  heritage  by  aiding  and  aid  and 
advance  the  meritorious  work  of  such  an 
outstanding    organization    as   the    Na- 
Uonal Trust  for  Historic  Preservation. 
I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  are- 
cent  speech  before  the  Capitol  Hill  R^- 
toration  Society.  Washington.  D.C.  on 
the  subject  of  preserving  our  Nations 
heritage. 

P.E8BIVIHO  Oxn  Nation's   H««rrAOB 
New  Jersey's  citizens,  like  the  embattled 
resmlni^  Capitol  Hill,  have  had  to  wage  a 
constant     unremitting    campaign    to    saje 

tSS^r^celess    heritage    of    ^^'^^^^^^^^^ 
BUes  holdings,  and  pleasant  residential  areas 

from  "modem  progr«»'  P^'g^"".  ^,  ^er- 
I  am  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Ter- 
centS  CoWilsslon.  establliOied  by  act  of 
S  cln«^.  which  U  undertaking  ext«n- 
?ve  SstSrtc  preservaUon  programs  In  con- 
nicuon    with    our    State".    J^^-^Sf  'gj; 
t:ir«„r.  \n  10S4     I  have  worked  with  other 
S?w    SeJS^ylS'   to^ve    historic    covwed 
hrid««    toe  Morrlstown  National  Historical 
|i¥lii?a  nv^r  of  .ignlflcant  buUdlng. 
SJ'sS.  whlcH  are  an  l«JP<f«»^,P^^ 
our  Nation's  history.     So  It  is  with   some 
^nir  knowledge  of  what  U  Involved  in 
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<w  ,-m  -btotorte  pw-«v*tk»-  that  I  sp^kk 
S^jSTtonS^SLSTon  tb.  .object  of  pr.- 

■ervlna  our  N»ti<«'»  heritage, 

SSr  tame    con-tant.    unremitting    cam- 
p^to^eerre  our  Nation".  vUJble  h«^- 

^«S  to  met  other  States  by  cJedlcated 
r^lfle«r?ttl«nB.     The  Sunday  Star  on 

rf  br^  wharf  in  Beaton.  ThU  wharf  was 
^^^^TtL  famou.  Boeton  Tea  Party 
^T'^e  M>lrS  of  the  people  conceived  an 

'"^^Il^^^T^e  Star:    "Orimn   wharf  1- 

s>:Lr^^rdrs-trBirruon5 

«^t  STeeSrSfruier  destruction  of 

;£Hb^.■'rreC;rdXx^^^^^^ 

SuSter.  of  the  American  R«volutt^.  ^e 
S^  FederaUon  of  Women'.  Cl^^'  "^^ 

Sli.'^Sr^^-of^'^b.^t^  To^^Tn. 

"^SS^Tnr^t;.  ^^-'CrTpr 

Pwlt  service  adminlater.  a  number  of  pre.- 

^atlSTprograms  under  the  broad  aum.rU^ 

of  the  Historic  Sites  Act  of  1935_  ^hU  ac^ 

Sew  out  of  a  Rockefeller-flnanced  "tudy  o^ 

SThXS  preeervBtion  program,  of  ^ 

pean  oountrie.,   program,  which   ar«^"^ 

farther  adranced  than  our  own.     Tma  ac^ 

l^SSa^f^e  ftret  time  a  Federal  poUcJ 

eonceming  the  preaervatlon  of  our  own  herlt. 

Wu^I^t^  in  part:  "It  1.  a  national 

^UcTto    ^Ss^i^fSJ^PubUc   u«   historic 

St^WldSigB.  and  object,  of  ^f «;°^if  ^ 

"iflcknce  for  the  Inspiration  ^d  benefit  of 

"^iSSrLo"ne"l.-nrgo^. -Sve  the  man, 
j;°^pIex^bl«n.^f^.^^Pr--- 

S^can^S^^  s'^^y  ol  the  Natlor^ 
JSrSSl^  .howfthat  of  the  10.000  build- 
S«  «corded  to  date.  4.500  have  ^^J^^ 
m^lsh^Thl.  pathetic  note  appeared  at 
^r^^de-'  -nMT nrf«  of  demoUtlon  la  lncrea«- 
S  Sipnr^>S^te  of  r«K,rding  wlU  ha« 
to  iSr^  al«>.  in  order  to  stay  ahead  of 

'^iSoS'fvSi^li'  "the  Historic  Amerlc^ 
Building.  Survey  wUl  result  i^^'n°",;5°!j- 
plete  rt^ord..  but  will  it  «▼«  the  bulldln|B 

we  want  saved?  . 

Perhaps  another  coume  U  po«rtbIe.    All« 

TOO  I  am  nire.  mw  the  newspaper  "torl«  ^ 
Aug'ust  27  thl.  year  on  the  '^'^''^^t^ 
bTsecretary  of  Commerce  Luther  H.  HodgM, 
Zrte^^  of  the  interior  Stewart  L 
UdaU  of  the  new  Pederal  policy  a^ed  at 
^SSeiittng  damage  to  fish  and  wiWl^t,!^!^!- 
tata  by  Pederal-ald  highway  construction. 
^U  p^  wa.  worked  out  by  the  Bu^u 
of  PubuTBoads.  and  the  FUOi  and  WUdUfe 

^U 'policy,  which  had  strong  Democratic 
support  in  the  Senate  and  Houae  especially 
^  Senator,  and  Eepre«uiUUv«i  frm 
SSern  States,  require,  that  SUte  h^hway 
department,  give  State  tiMh  and  wlld^fe 
JJSS^advance  plan,  for  'ede'^^-^^^?^^'^ 
^y  con.truction.  After  next  ;'^J^}- 
»eAi  State.  In  requeuing  Pederal-ald  furyl". 
SSt  cSSt  that  It  ha.  liven  consideration 
to  the  effect,  of  the  proposed  highway  proj- 
ects on  fUh  and  wUdllfe  resource.. 

A  number  of  bill,  have  been  Introduced  by 
TWnocraU  and  EepubUcan.  In  the  Sen(ate 
ind^uiw,  mainly  from  the  older  States  In 
fhs  Kaat  and  Bouth  with  a  large  »nf  Wf" 
nmcant  heritage  of  buildings,  .ites,  and  resi- 
dential neighborhood,  to  preserve,  havlnt  a. 
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thrtr  pttfpos*  the  protactton  of  this  Tlslble 

^*?S^ber  of  preservation  groups.  H^cludlng 
the  Na^onal  Trust  for  Hlrtorlc  Preservation 
and  tie  Hletoric  A».rtca«  f""<'^"f,„«"r'J^ 
offlcUis.  have  Oiown  great  interest  in  thew 
b^San  bills.  However,  the  preservat  on 
of^^mm^  habltau  ha.  not  had  toe  kind 
of  Democratic  support  either  In  the  Con- 
gresTthTpresldents  Cabinet,  or  by  the 
Iresldent  himself,  which  came  so  gajlany 
to  the  rescue  of  our  fiah  and  wildlife 
brethren.  ,   .»._ 

Now.  this  may  simply   be  a  caM  of   the 
flaS^d  wUdlife  outvoung  u.  human  beings 
atthe  polU.     If   this   1.  the  case,  then   we 
^oSS  mpldly  find  out  how   they  manage 
Thive  so^mu^h  power  at  the  voting  booths^ 
If  we  find  out  soon  enough,  we  may  be  a  me 
to  save  what  remains  of  our  rapidly  dlsap- 
Dearlng  heritage,  but  time  l.  of  the  eswnce. 
^  ?iere  Is  «>  Uttle  time  left  that  I  am  con- 
sidering the  introduction  In  the  Houjje  ^ 
Reoresentatlves    of    leglslaUon    to    establish 
a    NaTonal   Heritage   Commission   based   on 
the  sound  precedent  of  the  high-level  Na- 
tional   outdoor    R*"eatlon    Resources    Re- 
view Commission  headed  by  Laurence  Rocke- 

'*Onlv  such  a  high-level  National  HerlUge 

the  appropriate  and  Interested  Pedera^Sta^. 
foaU  and  private  agencies  to  assure  the 
prewr%'aUon  of  our  visible  heritage. 

in  looking  Closely  at  the  ^^or'c  area^o^ 
Caoltol  HIU  and  its  environs,  let  us  begin 
bv  r^KXng  a  fact  which  should  be  ob- 
SouTJfefeJfone  but  unfortunately  Is  not^ 
Tnd  thl.  is  Vhat  Capitol  HIU  1.  o^e  °'  the 
most  significant  historic  »>;;«- .^'l^' J^'i^. 
An  early  map  shows  Jenkins  HlU  as  tne 
t?e  w^  the  Capltol  Building  now  s^nd.^ 
LEnfant  «w  the  area  extending  from  the 
Capitol  Building  to  the  ^nacosUa  m  the 
Eastern  Gateway  ^o  the  Capitol  City,  the 
Contrress  and  the  Presidents  House,  tne 
^n^  StrJnce  to  the  seat  of  government. 

Tbe  January  19«3  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
th?i^^can^lnstltute  of  ArchltecU  point. 
out  tt^t:  -TO  L-Knfant  thl.  hUl  ^a.  a  podl.^ 
i^lSng  a  major  edifice.  It  seenied  logi<^l 
IS  advantageous  to  LEnfant  to  locat^  the 

the  site,  about  halfway  between  th«  rl^*";^ 
Despite  this.central  role  In  L'Enfant  s  plan 
thS^ea  extending  south  and  eart  t^  the 
Anacostla  must  sometime  «f«n  th««  ^^^^^ 
be  almost  bereft  of  friend,  at  the  highest 

''^^''l^^^To,  Fine  Arts,  which  was 
estStlSd  m  1910  to  advance  the  L -Enfant 
^la^   has    at  the  most  crucial   and  critical 
Pod^n'tJe  history  of  CaplU>l  Hll^  cte^^^ 
It  entirely      Under  It.  long-time  Chairman. 
il.^d  E    Plnley    recently  retired,  who  lives 
m  ^^toSn    Uils  Oommlssion  ha.  chosen 
^i?^TiTl^powerful  influence  behind 
o^rt    Geo«etown-s    preservation    movement. 
SSle?i'^Tew  SalnSan  W^^^^- Y^^^^J?/ 
Georgetown  neighbor  of  President  Kennedy. 
SS^  Comml«lon  may  be  expected  to  con- 
imue    to    support    Old    Georgetown    and   to 

n^onTSp'Sl   HIU   and   Its  residential 
environs  are  not  protected  by  »"<;»»  ^»ft"°' 
congress  a.  the  Old  Georgetown  Act.  and  the 
gwi^^d-Luce  Act  Which  were  1°!^^^^^ 
the  Commission  of  Pine  Arts,  or  the  19&6^ 
of    C^e«   creating    the    Boston    NaUonai 
mstorirsites  Commission,  or  the  more  re- 
SS^act  orcongress.  pressed  by  President 
kennedy  during  hi.  final  Senate  years,  creat- 
m«  toe   cape  Cod  National   Seashore  Park. 
SLltor mil  would  be  happy.  Indeed,  to  have 
SJ^Snfkind  of  Presidential  and  congres- 
sional interest  exerted  to  l^^f  ^'-.^      .  .^ 
r'harlea    A    Horsky.    President    Kennedys 
Ad^    on    NaSS    capital    Affair,     ha. 
J5>ken  to  this  group,  as  well  a.  to  the  Capi- 
tol mu  community  CouncU  In  recent  wee^ 
^t  he  came  emptyhanded  a.  far  a.  brlng- 


IM  any   expre«aon   of  Preeidential  concern 
fn?  nreservlng  toe  residential  areas  of  Capl- 
S  mTS^to  to.  Presidents  known  Inter- 
I«t    in    Wstorlc    preservation    lu    hU    home 
Slti  of^^bSsetts-yet  President  Ken- 
S«dy  worked  on  Capltol  HIU  for  many  years 
SS/  1  the  House  and  toen  In  the  SeuaXe^ 
Also    as  you  know  so  weU  that  I  hesitate 
to  eveii  refer  to  It  In  tola  company.  Demo- 
c?aUc  speakers  of  toe  House,  and  the  present 
STpltol    Architect.    Mr.    J-    George    Stewart. 
S?i  for  years  strongly  oppc^ed  all  hls^r^ 
preservaUon  efforU  of  the  citizens  of  Capltol 
HIU  and  that  opposlUon  Is  extremely  effec- 
Uve  and  far  reaching.  ,^i„,o 

The  development  of  preservaUon  legisla- 
tion for  Capltol  HUl  and  Its  residential  en- 
virons te  vitally  necessary.  I  am  confident 
that  such  leglslaUon  wUl  come  before  long, 
especially  If  the  Capltol  HUl  Restoration 
Society  toe  Capltol  HIU  Community  CouncU. 
the  Capltol  HUl  Southeast  Citizens  Associa- 
tion your  garden  groups  and  other  organlza- 
Uons  redouble  their  efforts  In  this  direction. 
It  is  possible  that  the  development  of  such 
legislation  has  been  held  up  by : 

1  A  Congress  insufficiently  aware,  and,  per- 
haps even  oblivious  to.  the  problems  of  Its 
neighbors  across  the  street  from  It  on  Capl- 
tol HUl  and  almost  totally  concerned  with 
the  neighbors  of  our  country  in  toe  far 
comer,  of  the  world.  It  1.  possible.  I  am 
convinced,  to  be  wisely  and  acUvely  con- 
cerned with  our  neighbors  abroad,  and  our 
neighbors  at  home,  at  one  and  toe  same  time. 

2  An  indefinite  preference  for  grass  over 
people  by  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Office  Building  Commissions. 

3  The  Capltol  Architect  should  be  adapt- 
able, be  able  to  learn  new  ways,  and  not  be 
so  busy  with  hU  building  programs  that  he  Is 
unable  to  become  acquainted  with  his  Capl- 
tor  HIU  neighbors,  and  be  Interested  In,  and 
helpful  with  their  problems. 

4  The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  ^ 
National  Capital  PUnnlng  Commission,  both 
have  Chairmen  with  Georgetown  back- 
grounds, and  toe  members  of  these  Com- 
missions are  deeply  under  the  Georgetown 
influence. 

It  is  high  time  for  Georgetown',  urban 
conservaUonisU  to  raise  toeir  eyes  to  Capltol 
pill  and  try.  at  least,  to  meet  a  chaUenge 
worthy  of  this  day  and  time. 

Today,  Georgetown  U  quite  Insignificant,  as 
fas  as  restoration  needs  are  concerned,  when 
compared  wlto  Capltol  HUl. 

Capltol  HUl  Is  Important  because  It  Is  the 
place  where  the  decisions  are  made  toat 
shape  our  Nation's  de.tiny  and  where  they 
wUl  be  made  as  long  as  our  form  of  Oorern- 
ment  endures. 

Those  who  went  into  Georgetown  and  re- 
claimed it  as  one  of  the  more  glamorous 
residential  areas  of  the  Natton  are  to  be 
commended,  but  there  should  be  certain 
caveats.  For  one  certainly  can  be  permitted 
to  wonder  If  Georgetown's  rehabUltatlon 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  without 
almost  entirely  displacing  the  Ne^oes  »^o 
Uved  toere  before  the  New  Deal  Democrats 

"In  this  more  enlightened  day,  with  our 
greater  awareness  of  the  God-given  ^dlT  dual 
Wth  of  each  human  being,  toe  rehabUlta- 
«on  of  Capltol  HIU  U  advancing  without 
displacing  Its  Negro  citizens. 

■fhe  rehablUtaUon  and  restorat  on  of 
capltol  HIU  should  be  sUongly  ""PPor^f**  ^"^ 
n^  Apposed,  as  It  U  at  present  by  eaders 
of  Oils  DemocraUc  adminisU-ation  in  the 
Coneress  by  President  Kennedy,  and  by  top 
Sis  in  the  govermnent  of  toe  Wstrtct  of 
Columbia.  If  toese  Democrats  would  rise  to 
the  Sallenge  po^sd  by  toe  restoration  arid 
JehaSJatlon  T^apltol  HUl  th^  c^ld 
writa  a  much  more  Important  and  significant 
JJaJtL'S^ty  restoration  and  rehabilitation 
S2^  Rooievelt  Uberals  of  toel930  s  md 
InOld  Georgetown.  I  «iy  toi.  becau«  our 
^ple  must  find  a  more  equitable  soluUon 
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to  urban  renewal  than  the  present  "olutton 
wbi^  I.  ba«Hl  on  »««ro  r«noval  ^ever, 
^bS  renewal  project  in  this  country.  An 
^utibls  KJlutlon  would  have  »  Pro^oui^ 
eS^rin  thU  country  and  before  toe  bar  of 

'^'^So.T.T^e  opportunltie.  ^or  national 
leadership  which  await  the  Dernocratic  Party 
in  toTrSetoraUon  and  renewal  of  Cap^ 
HUl  have  not  been  seized.  Capltol  HIU 
fJsldentua  preservation  Uck.  champion,  of 
the  powe^a^d  influence  of  Mich^  Ma-- 
^T«LD  ton  Senate  Democrat,  or  Conrad  Wlrtn. 
SSfc'tJ?  0«  the  NaUonal  Park  Service  who 
Srinrinto  action  every  time  thei^  Is  the 
sUgh^  hint  toat  Glover-Archbold  Park^ J 
tts  Sdentlal  environs  are  thrwteried  by  a 
WglTway.   a   bridge,    or   any   other  "modem 

P'u^f^tuSinoo.  toe  residential  areas  of 
capltol  HUl  have  yet  to  find  defenders  a^ong 
the  Democrats  In  Congress  «^^^»f  P°^2 
and  influence  to  such  ^^\^^^^^^ 
^  Wnj,iAM  PuLBSioHT  and  A.  S.  monronet 
ihr^^arl?  do  baUle  for  toe  Kalorama 
Circle  residential  area. 

I  wish  toat  the  present  leader.  «^ong  the 
Demits  could  And  It  In  toelr  hearts  to 
mSS?  toe  same  entouslasm  for  preserving 
5?om  destruction  and  despoliation  the  res^- 
den^  areas  of  hUtorlc  Capltol  HiU  as  they 
Se^ntly  muster  for  saving  such  privileged 
Lew  a?  spring  Valley.  Georgetown.  Cleve- 
Und  park,  ^d  toe  Chevy  Chase  areas  of  toe 
Sitrlct  ^om  •modern  Pro^resJ  programs^ 
I  believe  historic  Capltol  «'"  ^'^^i  '^^ 
reidentlal  environs  wlto  toelr  strlk  ag  e^l- 
d^oe  of  substantial  private  rehabUltatlon. 
?est?ra?i.n"and  construction,  and  thelr^en 

more  striking  evidence  of  K^f^^^f'^^I^ 
relations  between  Its  citizens  wltooutreganl 
to  race,  creed,  or  color,  which  U  also  a  s^- 
nlflwnt  part  of  our  historic  American  herlt- 
JgS     Le    more    deserving    of    governmental 

encouragement  and  ~PP°^,^^/™  Jf^^ 
raclaUy  resUlcted  enclaves  In  toe  Nation's 
CanuJ  which  tols  Democratic  administra- 
tion ^roSl^  so  wholeheartedly  from  Gov- 
emment-flnanced.  modem  progress  pro- 
grama. 

The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Pres^- 
tlon  reports  In  the  current  Issue  of  Its  ma^ 
zlne  Historic  Preservation  on  the  advances 
wS^ch  toe  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mbli^  is  making  toward  a  citywlde  preser- 

;:s;rpi^^  in  to.  o^^nct  of  coiumbu. 

A    cltywlde    preservation    program    la    long 
Overdue    and  Capltol  HIU  should  and  must 
Sfit  greatly  through  toe  establishment  of 
T  well-toought-out    Cltywlde    ^"T^^^ 
program  under  sound  Irodershlp  and  dlrec- 
JioT^ls  may  be  toe  opportunity  we  have 
au    been    lookl^ng    for.   despite    toe    obvious 
shortcomings  of  the  Commission  tiirough  the 
ye^^ndlU  failure  to  be  concerned  wlto 
the    people    Its    plans    affect   most   deeply- 
the  residents   of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  f^eral  Interest  I.  overwhelmingly  rep- 
resented in  tols  commission   and  the  legiU. 
mate    and    Just    Interests    of    the    Districts 
^tlzens  have  been  consUtently  subordinated 
to  toU  Federal   Interest. 

One  can.  therefore,  be  permitted  some  po- 
Ute  doubts  about  toe  National  Capital  PlMi- 
nlng  commission   being   toe   most   suitable 
agency  for  the  execution  of  such  an  linpor- 
tant  preservation  program,  however.     I  say 
Sis  because   the  Idea   that   Capltol   HIU   I. 
one  of  the  Nation  s  historic  areas  apparentiy 
has  come  as  a  great,  but  recent,  revelation 
to  the  members  of  thU  Commission.     Ona 
tour  of  toe  Naval  Weapons  Plant  on  October 
3    toe  members  of  this  Pederal  agency  were 
impressed,  according  to  the  Washington  Poet 
with  toe  potential   for  development  of  the 
«nin  factory's  riverfront  site,  and  were  moved 
to  ke^  tSs  potential  from  being  frittered 
S.ay    "^Comm^on  member  C-  McK^  N^- 
ton  stated.  "It  U  an  opportunity  almost  Uke 
Rockefeller  Center."  whUe  Seattle  architect 
Paul  Thiry.  said:   "TTiere  are  chances  here 
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far  restoration  and  preservation  and  public 
uses  no  one  has  yet  toought  of . 

■mis  is  an  exhUaratlng  beginning,  to  say 
the    least.      One    can    only    ^^-'^'i'^^^''. 
"Where    have   they   been   aU   these    years? 
while  Capltol  Architect  J.  GeorgeStewart  was 
insisting  on  his  control  of  everytolng  from 
Independence    Avenue    south    to    the    Ana- 
costla   and  toe  DUtricfs  highwaymen  were 
demanding  their  pound  of  flesh?    Where  has 
this   powerful    Commission   been   while   toe 
members  of  toe  Capltol  HlU  Restoration  So- 
ciety fought  toelr  lonely,  frustrating  battle 
against  afl  those  forces  bent  on  the  desti^c- 
tlon  of  toe  historic  heritage  of  Capltol  HUl 
and  Its  residential  environs? 

A  very  important  .tep  in  the  preservatloii 
of  Capitol  HUl  would  be  toe  enactment  of 
mv  blU  H.R.  7391,  to  provide  a  tolrd  Library 
of  Congress  buUdlng  on  square  732  where 
some  of  you  lived  untU  recentiy. 

I  am  happy,  indeed,  toat  Senator  Paul  H. 
DOUGLAS  has  introduced  an  Identical  blU  In 
the  Senate.  S.  1920.  which  Is  cosponsored  by 
Senators  Joseph  Claek.  Eugekk  McCartht. 
and  Fkawk  Lauschb. 

The  report  to  the  Senate  and  House  Public 
Works  Committees  by  toe  American  mftltute 
of  ArchltecU  on  the  bUls  to  provide  for  toe 
thU^  Ubrary  buUdlng  calls  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  master  plan  for  toe  Capltol  HUl 
area     The    AIA    report    states    that:     The 
institute    recommends    that     a  jong-range 
comprehensive  master  plan  of  t^^^f*^] 
HUl  area  which  envisions  future  needs  of  the 
legislative  branch,  the  Library  of  Congrws 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  otoer  needs,  should 
be  developed.     In  preparing  tols  master  plan^ 
the  Architect  of  the  Capltol  should  «>ek  toe 
advice  of  experu  and  Interested  Par^les.  auch 
as  the  Commission  of  Fine  ArU.  toe  Nationa 
Capital  Planning  Commission,  toe  NaUonal 
Park  Service,  and  other  Government  agencies, 
the   American    Instltiite  of    Architects   and 
other  related  professional  societies. 

"If  a   comprehensive  master  plan  Is  pre- 
pared  and    adopted,   the    institute    believes 
that  problems  of  site  selection,  land  «»e  and 
design  such  as  toose  raised  by  the  subject 
bUls  WUl  be  greatiy  slmpUfled  In  the  future, 
and  a  more  orderly  and  efficient  development 
of  the  Capitol  HUl  area  wUl  be  possible.     ^^ 
I  most  heartily  agree,  but  toe  AIA  report 
contends,  wltoout  supporting  dat*  or  argu- 
ment, that  squares  732.  637.  and  691  do  not 
provide  appropriate  sites  for:   '  expansion  of 
Ubrary  of   Congress  'acUlti«.     Their  utm- 
zatlon  would  serve  only  to  further  disperse 
the  functions  of  toe  Library  _  It  would^ 
near   that   such   expansion   of   the    Llin^ 
^Id    be     better    served     in    an     easterly 

direction."  ♦,„„n» 

This  otoerv^^  fine  report  unrealistically 
ignores  toe  fact  that  toe  Library  of  Congress 
iTto  serve  Congress,  and  that  Placlng  the 
third  Library  building  on  square  732.  which 
was  orlglnaUy  cleared  for  this  purpose,  would 
locate  It  physically  several  blocks  nearer  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
^ntott^  than  It  would  be  if  it  U  buUt  east 
of  toe  present  Ubrary  Aimex. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  one  especially  slg- 
nlflcant  piece  of  Information  In  this  $39  mil- 
lion    Madison     Memorial     puzzle     has     not 
escaped  the  vigilant  eyes  of  your  ablepresl. 
dent^ustin   BeaU.   and    the   hard-work  ng 
members  of  your  special  committee  which 
has  been  working  with  me  on  this  Library 
Dlan     They  have  successfully  brought  to  toe 
attention    of    Members    of    the    Senate    and 
House  the  fact  toat  square  732  U  15  percent 
larger   toan  the  combined  area  of   toe   two 
bl«;ks  east  of  the  Ubrary  Annex  suggested 
as  a  preferred  site  by  toe  Librarian  of  Con- 
aress    toe  Architect  of  the  Capltol.  and  toe 
American  Institute  of  Architects. 

It  U  important  to  note  that  when  the  Uk- 
ing  of  square  732  was  discussed  by  Uie  Hoiise 
AppropVlatlons  Subcommittee  on  June  17 
I960,  such  distinguished  D^^^ocrats  as  toe 
late  speaker  Sam  Rayburn.  Clarence  Cannon. 


Carl  Vinson,  and  suboommittee  chairman 
Albert  Thomas,  gave  every  Indication  that 
this  5  acre-plot  would  be  the  sl^of  the  to^ 
Library  of  Congress  buUdlng.  The  Architect 
of  the  capltol.  Mr.  J.  George  Stewart,  told 
the  subcommittee  that  square  732  -wouldbe 
an  ideal  location  for  the  Ubrary.  ^J*® 
same  sound  position  was  taken  by  toe  Demo- 
cratic leadership  of  the  House  in  the  debate 
on  the  House  floor  10  days  later.  In  fact,  no 
mention  was  made  at  any  time  during  toe 
consideration  of  the  $5  mlUion  appropriation 
of  any  Intent  to  acquire  square  782  for  a 
special  »39  mUUon  Madison  Memorial. 

The   later  proposal  for  a  special  Madison 
Memorial  on  square  732.  as  now  proposed  in 
House  Joint  Resolution  123.  would  force  toe 
taking  at  great  expense  of  more  church  and 
private  property  on  Capltol  HUl  for  toe  third 
Library  buUdlng.     Under  toe  bills  Senator 
Douglas  and  his  colleagues  and  I  have  spon- 
sored, this  now  privately  held  land  would  re- 
main on  toe  District  of  ColumbU  tax  rolls 
where  It  Is  sorely  needed.    The  good  falto  of 
the  congress  Is  at  stake  in  this  matter.    Un- 
der present  conditions,  property  owner,  many 
blocks  from  toe  Capltol  BuUdlng  have  good 
reason  to  wonder  whether  It  is  worthwhile  to 
upgrade   their   properties.     This  ha.  led   to 
conditions  of  blight  and  crime  in  the  vicinity 
of  toe  Capltol  and  It.  surroundlrig  complex 
of  Federal  biUldings.  k)  toat  employees  of  toe 
Supreme  Court  and  the  Congres.  have  to  be 
given  special  police  escort  protection. 

I  would  like  to  urge  that  you  support  by 
resolution  my  bUl  to  preserve  the  stately 
Union  Station  building.  As  you  know,  toe 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  and  toe  National 
Trtist  for  Hlrtoric  Preservation  have  boto 
called  for  toe  preservation  of  this  monu- 
mental building.  In  presenting  toU  meas- 
ure HR.  82S4.  to  preserve  Union  SUtion.  I 
hoped  to  develop  a  feasible  plan  early  enough 
to  save  this  buUdlng  for  toe  Inspiration  and 
benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  prevent  Its  destruction  as  New  York 
City's  Pennsylvania  Station  is  being  de- 
stroyed.   

The  de?ire.  need,  and  interest  in  a  central 
repository  for  tiansport  reUc  ha.  found 
expression  In  several  bills  In  recent  years  to 
establish  a  National  Musexmi  of  Transport. 
My  own  bill  provides  only  that  there  shall 
be  in  the  Nation's  Capital  a  place  where  Im- 
portant and  representative  pieces  In  danger 
of  destruction  can  be  assembled  for  toe 
benefit  and  inrtmction  of  future  genera- 
tions. 

In  summary,  then,  the  further  develop- 
ment of  Capltol  HlU  and  the  preservation 
of  It.  visible  heritage  have  not  bogged  down 
because  of  a  lack  of  Ideas  or  the  apathy  of 
Its  citizens.  The  present  Impasse  is  a  direct 
result  of  the  apathy  and  outright  opposition 
of  those  in  authority  in  this  administra- 
tion from  President  Kennedy  down.  This 
U  the  area  where  we  must  concentrate  our 
efforts  In  toe  months  ahead,  and  we  must 
enlist  everyone  who  does  not  want  this 
Capltol  HIU  residential  area  of  pleasing 
homes  and  hidden,  miniature,  gardens  to  be- 
come an  unending  marble,  concrete,  and 
black-top  wasteland  deserved  at  day's  end 
as  Its  working  mhabltants  flee  to  the  clty'a 

suburbs.  ...  ^    w 

Surely  thU  Capltol  HUl  area,  which  has 
played  such  a  major  and  Intimate  role  In 
our  Nation's  history,  and  has  seen  toe  pcUl- 
tlclans  and  the  statesmen  at  close  range, 
has  acquired  during  Its  past  of  more  than 
170  years  enough  claim  on  history  to  de- 
serve If  any  area  In  our  country  does,  the 
protection  of  the  Congress  and  this  admin- 
Istratlon— including  President  Kennedy. 

U  Boston.  Sturbrldge  VUlage.  and  Ply»- 
outh  Plantation  ii^  Massachusetti.  and  WU- 
llamsburg.  and  Jamestown  in  VirginU.  and 
other  historic  areas.  Uicluding  Georgetown 
deserve  to  be  preserved  then  surely  Capltol 
Hill  and  Its  residential  environ,  do. 
I  thank  you. 
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Mr  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoua  conaent  that  the  gentleman 
from  MiBsourl  [Mr.  Cxmris]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Reco«d 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Wyoming? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  subject 
of  deep  concern  to  me  as  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  is  the 
frequently  uncriUcal  reliance  placed  up- 
on  economic   sUtistics   as  a   guide   to 
poUcymaking.      The    economic    growth 
rate,  for  example.  Is  Increasingly  being 
used  as  the  basis  upon  which  to  Justify 
expansionary  economic  policies.     Like- 
wise the  unemployment  rate.  Consimier 
Price  Index,  figures  of  utilixaUon  of  in- 
dustrial capacity,  national  Income  and 
many  other  sUtisUcs,  whUe  necessary  to 
the  poUcymaking  process,  are  fed  to  the 
public  via  press,  radio,  and  television 
and  often  uncritically  used  as  the  justi- 
flcaUon  for  pursuing  a  particular  poUcy. 
In  the  process,  it  Is  often  forgotten 
that  our  economic  statistics  have  limiU- 
tions,  in  some  cases  serious  ones.    Our 
statistics  gathering  agencies  do  a  vital 
Job  and.  on  the  whole,  they  do  It  well.  \ 
But  while  our  economic  statistics  are 
good  they  must  be  better  if  they  are  to 
serve  as  a  reliable  guide  to  poUcy.    We 
must  understand  the  limitations  of  our 
statistics  and  then  get  to  work  improv- 

ingtbem. 

Because  of  this  important  need.  I  was 
highly  pleased  to  see  that  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's great  scholars  and  teachers.  Dr.  Os- 
kar  MorgMistem.  professor  of  political 
economy  at  Princeton  University,  has 
written  an  important  article — which  is 
actually  a  condensation  of  a  forthcoming; 
book— on  this  subject  which  appears  in 
the  October  1963  issue  of  Fortune  mag- 
azine.    Dr.  Morganstem,  who  Is  per-i 
haps  best  known  as  coauthor,  with  John 
Von  Neumann,  of  "The  Theory  of  Gamea 
and  Economic  Behavior."  believes  that 
a  greater  awareness  of  the  flaws  in  oixr 
statistics    is    needed    and    that    theyj 
should   be   used  with   greater  caution. 
One  of  the  most  serious  problems  \$ 
that  most  economic  statistics  are  re- 
ported In  a  manner  which  pretends  to 
an  acciiracy  that  may  be  completely  oul 
of  reach.    In   a  powerfully  persuasive 
argxmient,  he  says  that  the  margin  of 
error  in  our  statistics  should  always  b« 
stated  In  order  to  avoid  exaggerating  tht 
significance    of    the    results.    Congresa. 
the  press  and  the  pubUc  must,  says  Dr. 
Morgenstem,   be   made   to   understand 
that  there  cannot  be  absolute  accuracy, 
that  there  must  be  error,  and  that  thp 
important    thing    to    do    Is    to   try    tD 
uncover,  remove,  or  at  least  limit  the 
error. 

With  regard  to  the  statistics  on  na^ 
tional  income,  Dr.  Morgenstem  points 
out  that  neither  the  conceptual  nor  sta- 
tistical problems  In  this  field  have  been 
resolved  to  anyone's  satisfaction.  As 
Simon  Kuznets.  probably  the  Nation's 
leading   authority  in   national   Inconie 


accounting,  has  said,  the  error  In  our 
composite  national  income  statistics  Is 
a  "complex  amalgam  of  errors  In  the 
parts  whose  magnlture  Is  not  easily  de- 
termined." Dr.  Morganstem  cites  Dr. 
Kuznets'  study  on  margin  of  error  In 
national  income  estimates.  Yet  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  In  releasing 
national  Income  statistics  provides  no 
measure  of  the  possible  error.  The 
article  points  out  that  the  fact  that  little 
or  nothing  is  said  about  accuracy  Is  more 
dangerous  than  If  the  margins  of  error 
were  frankly  stated  to  be  very  high.  Yet 
the  sUtistics  are  accepted  at  face  value, 
and  no  one  seems  very  conscious  of  their 
severe  limitations. 

Comparing  national  Income  of  one 
country  to  another  Is  even  more  difficult. 
Problems  arise  both  with  regard  to  the 
comparability  and  applicability  of  con- 
cepts used  in  compiling  the  data  and  In 
the  quality  of  the  component  data.  Sta- 
tistics of  the  Soviet  Union  are  especially 
difficult  to  assess  and  are  seldom  what 
they  purport  to  be.  Dr.  Morgenstem 
concludes  that  "Intemational  compari- 
sons of  national  incomes  are  among  the 
most  uncertain  and  vmrellable  statistics 
with  which  the  public  In  confronted." 
This  should  be  remembered  when  the 
gross  national  product  or  growth  rates 
of  the  United  States  are  compared  to 
those  of  other  countries,  as  has  so  often 
been  done  in  recent  years. 

Dr.  Morgenstem  also  has  much  to  say 
about  the  accuracy  of  growth  rates.  As 
he  points  out.  a  reliable  growth  rate  of 
two  significant  digits  is  Impossible  to 
establish. 


Even  the  first  digit  U  In  grave  doubt  •  •  • 
Yet  the  emphasis  of  the  public  discussion 
is  on  the  second  digit,  usually  the  first  dec- 
imal, and  it  is  carried  on  in  all  serlovisness 
as  if  a  distinction  between,  say,  3.2  and  3.3 
percent  were  really  possible,  and  as  if  the 
transition,  within  a  short  time,  from  the 
former  to  the  latter  constituted  an  advance 
by  the  co\mtry.  But  a  growth  rate  simply 
cannot  be  computed  with  the  stated  or  de- 
manded degree  of  refinement  and  reliabil- 
ity. This  applies  to  the  existing  national 
Income  data  of  any  country  In  the  world. 


shows  how  "an  imscrupuloua  or  politi- 
cally oriented  writer  will  choose  that  base 
year  which  produces  the  sequence  of — 
alleged — growth  rates  best  suited  to  his 
aims  and  programs." 

Dr.  Morgenstem  says: 

The  need  for  a  base  year  arises  from  the 
desire  to  compare  long  periods  by  means  of 
the  compound  rate.  Such  periods  will  often 
comprise  a  whole  series  of  business  cycles 
and  therefore  several  decades.  If  a  year 
with  a  high  (or  low)  gross  national  product 
U  chosen  as  base  year,  this  wlU  depress  (or 
raise)  the  growth  rate  of  subsequent  years. 
Since  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  normal 
year,  the  Investigator  has  a  great  amount  of 
freedom  In  determining  a  base  year. 

In  view  of  the  high  degree  of  unre- 
liability of  basic  national  Income  data, 
Dr.  Morgenstem  says: 

The  growth  rates  for  the  United  States  are 
at  best  very  shaky.  Prom  their  relatively 
better  quality  we  have  to  go  over  to  the  lesser 
and  lesser  quality  of  the  national-income 
statistics  of  other  countries.  The  computo- 
tlon,  and  hence  the  comparison,  of  Interna- 
tional growth  rates  under  these  conditions  Is 
a  most  dubious  undertaking. 

It  will  always  be  necessary  to  supplement 
the  rates  by  qualitative  information. 

'^Precise  use  of  growth  rates,  he  says, 
"are  entirely  Inadmissible,  whether  for 
comparing  different  covmtrles  or  short 
periods  of  the  same  country.  Their 
computation  is  largely  arbitrary.  The 
concept  Itself  Is  vague  and  unreliable." 

Economics — 

Says  Dr.  Morgenstem — 
is  not  nearly  so  much  of  a  science  as  the 
free  use  of  aUegedly  accvu-ate  Qgxires  would 
seem  to  indicate. 

There  Is  one  line  of  action  In  particular 
which  can  be  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
practices  which  Dr.  Morgenstem  rlghUy 
deplores.    As  he  puts  It: 

That  is  to  stop  Important  Government 
agencies,  such  as  the  Presidents  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  the  various  Oovernment 
departments,  the  Pederal  Reserve  Board,  and 
other  agencies,  public  and  private,  from 
presenting  to  the  public  economic  statUtlcs 
as  If  these  were  free  from  fault. 


Dr.    Morgenstem    presents    a    table 
which  shows  growth  rates  as  commonly 
computed  but  with  1,  3  and  6  percent 
plus  or  minus  variations  of  the  under- 
lying figures.   "We  recaU,"  he  says,  "that 
the  assiunption  of  a  plus  or  minus  5  per- 
cent accuracy  of  the  nondeflated  gross 
national  product  Is  conservative."    Ac- 
cording to  current  practices  in  comput- 
ing growth  rates.  Dr.  Morgenstera's  table 
shows  a  growth  rate  of  1.8  percent.    But 
even  when  modest  errors  are  introduced 
in  the  data,  the  variations  In  growth 
rates  become  very  large.  The  table  shows 
that  conceivably,  considering  all  possible 
combinations,  the  growth  rate  could  vary 
from  a  plus  12.5  percent  to  a  minus  7.9 
percent.    As  Dr.  Morgenstem  says: 

The  computations  obviously  apply  to  any 
situation  where  rates  of  change  are  Involved 
and  where  the  data  are  subject  to  error.  In 
other  words,  they  apply  to  all  economic  daU. 
And  it  cannot  be  assumed  without  f\irther 
proof  that  the  errors  remain  constant  over 
time,  that  they  change  uniformly  over  time, 
and  that  the  signs  of  the  errors  never  re- 
verse themselves. 

Dr.   Morgenstem  also  points   to  the 
problem  of  choosing  the  base  year  and 


Dr.  Morgenstem  says  that  we  must 
insist  that  economic  statistics  be  released 
with  an  accompanying  estimate  of  their 
error.  Even  if  only  roughly  estimated 
this  would  produce  a  wholesome  and, 
perhaps,  profound  effect.  Those  who 
compUe  statistics  and  those  who  use 
them  might  refrain  from  making  claims 
and  demands  that  cannot  be  supported 
scientifically  if  the  publication  of  error 
estimates  became  a  general  practice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  and  of  its 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Statistics.  I 
Intend  to  do  what  I  can  to  see  that  the 
agencies  give  serious  consideration  to  Dr. 
Morgenstem's  recommendations.  As  a 
first  step,  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  Dr. 
Morgenstem's  article  and  my  comments 
upon  it  to  a  niunber  of  economists,  statis- 
ticians, and  Government  officials  for 
their  comments.  If  it  appears  that 
hearings  would  be  fruitful.  I  plan  to  re- 
quest hearings  on  the  subject  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee's  Economic 
SUtistics  Subcommittee  early  next  year. 

Corvsldering  the  wide  use  and  misuse 
of  sUtistics  and  the  fact  that  poUcy  is 
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often  made  to  depend  on  what  the  sU- 
tistics are  alleged  to  show.  I  can  thi^ 
of  no  subject  tiiat  deserves  Uie  more 
thoughtful  and  careful  attention  of  the 
Congress.  Under  unanimous  consent  I 
include  a  copy  of  Dr.  Morgenstem  s 
article  in  the  Ricord  at  this  point: 

Qui   NOMMAKI    INCIPTT    ER«AH«    INCTFTT 

(By  Oskar  Morgenstem) 
(Note— It  Is  no  news  that  Imperfections 
exUt  in  the  statUtlcs  used  In  dlscuf slons  of 
business,  economics,  and  PO""f«-  ^^ut  it  Is 
not  generally  recognized  ^^^^B'^^^^^^f  ,^* 
imperfections    may    be.     That   is   "hat   this 
article  U  about.     Greater  awareness  of  these 
flaws  may  lead  to  a  more  cautious  use  of 
certain    stotistlcs    and     force     Oovernment 
4encleB  and  other  Producer,  of  sUtUtK^l 
material   toward  explicit  calculation  of  the 
error  margins  Involved  In  their  figures.    "The 
following  article  is  a  condensation  by  Oskar 
Morgenstern  of  his  forthcoming  book      On 
the    Accuracy    of    Economic    Observations, 
which  in  turn  is  a  complete  revision  of  a^ 
earlier    work     with    the     same     title.     Best 
known  as  coauthor  with  John  von  Neumann 
of    "The   Theory   of    Games    and    Economic 
Behavior."  Dr.  Morgenstern  is  a  professor  of 
DoliUcal  economy  at  Princeton.    He  has  con- 
tributed  a  number  of  articles  to  Fortune. 
Dr  Morgenstern  believes  that  an  increaf  ^^igly 
sophisticated  handling  of  statUUcs  wlU  yield 
important  inslghU  into  economic  ^^^''^o^- 
While    the   statistics   now   In   use   obviously 
cannot  be   abandoned,   further   progress   In 
economics  must  start  from  scholarly  reoog- 
nlUon  that  the  figures  aren't  as  precise  as 
they  seem.     For  as  some  Roman  once  put 
if  "He  who  begins  to  count  begins  to  err.  ) 
Although  the  natural  sciences— sometimes 
called   the   exact  sciences— have   been   con- 
cerned with  the  accuracy  of  measurements 
and  observations  trcan  their  earliest  begin- 
nings    they    nevertheless    suffered    a    great 
crisis  when  It  became  clear  that  absolute  pre- 
cision and  certainty  of  Important  kinds  of 
observations   were   Impossible   to  achieve  in 
principle.    At  least  all  sources  of  error  that 
occur  in  the  natural  sciences  also  occur  in 
the  social  sciences,  or.  In  other  words,  the 
statUUcal    problems   of    the   social    sciences 
cannot  possibly  be  less  serious  than  those 
of    the    natural    sciences.      But    the    social 
sciences  pay  far  less  attention  to  errors  tnan 
the  physical.     This  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the   reasons   why   the   social    sciences  have 
had  a  rather  uncertain  development. 

In   the   physical   sciences,   when   an   error 
Is  not  mentioned  explicitly.  It  Is  because  It 
can  generally  be  assumed  to  be  well  known,  or 
because  the  values  have  already  entered  Into 
physical  theories  that  determine  an  admis- 
sible error  level,  and   their  limitations  are 
then  those  of  the  respective  theory.    To  give 
an  illustration.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to 
state  every  time  the  error  in  the  measurement 
of  the  velocity  of  light  because  this  value 
Is  indissolubly  tied  up  with  the  theory  of 
relativity.      But    when    new    measurements 
are  made  the  error  margin  must  always  be 
stated.     Thus    exaggeration    of    the    signifi- 
cance of  the  new  results  is  avoided,  and  they 
assume  their  proper  place  In  physical  history. 
It  ought   to  be   clear  a  priori   that  most 
economic  statistics  should  not  be  stated  in 
the  manner  In  which  they  are  so  often  re- 
ported, pretending  an  accuracy  that  may  be 
completely  cut  of  reach.     Changes  In  con- 
sumers' total  spending  power  down  to  the 
last  billion  or  less  (I.e..  variations  of  less  than 
one-half    of    1    percent)     are    reported    and 
taken   seriously.     Price   indexes   for  whole- 
sale and  retail  prices  are  shown  to  second 
decimals,  even   though   there   have  been  so 
many  computing  steps  that  the  roundlng- 
off  errors  alone  may  preclude  such  a  degree 
of    preclfion.      Unemployment     figures     of 
several  mUllons  are  given  down  to  the  last 
1  000-s    (I.e..    one-hundredth    of    1    percent 
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"accurary").  when  certainly  the  100,000  8  or 
in  some  cases  perhaps  even  the  mllions  are 
m  doubt.  It  will  be  seen  later  that  national 
income  and  consumers'  spending  power 
probably  cannot  be  known  now  in  part  with- 
out an  error  of  plus  or  minus  10  to  plus  or 
minus  15  percent.  .w^„* 

Business  must  be  deeply  concerned  about 
these   matters;    its   decisions  are   dependent 
upon  statistical  information.     For  example, 
wage  agreements  Involving  millions  of  work- 
er7are  sometimes  based  on   price  indexes 
that  record  alleged  changes  of  price   levels 
up    to    one-tenth    of    1    percent.     Common 
price  and  cost-of-living  Indexes  are  reported 
in  this  form.    They  are  splashed  across  the 
front  pages  of  newspapers  together  wl*^  <f  • 
most  important  political  news  of  **»«  ^ay^ 
These  price  changes  are  then  Interpreted  as 
a  measure  of  the  success  or  faUure  of  Gov- 
ernment policy  and  the  existence  or  »b»ence 
of  infiatlon.     In  fact,  these  minute  changes 
show  nothing  at  all.    The  Public  in  general 
and   Congress   In   particular   ni'fJ^^'J^"^* 
to  understand  that  there  cannot  be  absolute 
accuracy,  that  there  must  be  error,  and  that 
the  important  thing  to  do  is  to  try  to  un- 
cover,  remove,  or  at  least  limit  the  error. 

DO   ERRORS    CANCEL    OtTTt 


People  gathering  staUstics  all  too  often 
face  a  deliberate  attempt  to  hide  Informa- 
tion In  other  words,  economic  and  social 
statisUcs  are  frequenUy  based  o^  «7^i^« 
answers  and  even  deUberate  lies.  Lies  arise 
principally  from  fear  of  tax  authorities,  from 
dislike  of  Government  interference,  or  from 
the  desire  to  mislead  competitors.  Nothliig 
of  this  sort  stands  in  the  path  of  the  physi- 
cal scientists.  Nature  may  hold  back  In- 
formation, is  always  difficult  to  understand, 
but  It  is  believed  that  she  docs  not  Ue  de- 
liberately. Einstein  has  aptly  expressed  Uils 
fact  by  saying:  'TRaffiniert  ist  der  Herr  Gott. 
abert^SIftUternicht."  ("The  Lord  God 
is  sophisticated,  but  not  malicious.  ) 

In  addition  to  deliberate  lies  and  evasions 
there  are  many  other  sources  of  error  in  tne 
data  from  which  economic  observations  are 
made      Anyone    familiar    with    the    actual 
handUng  of  statistical  data  at  the  prlmaxy 
level  is  aware  of  the  great  number  of  pos- 
sible errors   and   mistakes  and  of  the   fre- 
quency with  which  they  occur     The  ^ncreas- 
?ng  use  of  machines  In  handling  econornlc 
daU  does  not  eliminate   the  main  sources 
of  error     These  are  so  deeply  rooted  that  it 
?s  tSSislble.  on  purely  theoretlca^-p~ba- 
blllsticlrounds.  to  eliminate  aU  of  them  all 
of  the   time.     The  problem  is   to   appraise 
?hem  and  to  reduce  them  to  the  minimum^ 
It   Is   possible   that  the  Influence  of  one 
error  that  drives  a  number  in  one  direction 
is  exactly  offset  by  the  influence  of  another 
error  doing  the  opposite.    ,^  ^hat  <:a«^by 
coincidence,  the  errors  could  «ncel  out-if 
their  "extent"  or  strength  ^alance-and  we 
obtain  a  "true"  figure  for  our  observat  on. 
But  we  have  not  made  a  true  observation. 
The  notion  that  errors  do  cancel  out  U  wide- 
spread   and  when   not  explicitly  stated.   It 
ap^«;  as  the  almost  inevitable   axgimient 
of  investigators  when  they  are  pressed  to  say 
why   their  staUstlcs   should   be    acceptable. 
Yet   any   statement   that   errors   cancel   one 
another  has  to  be  proved.    Th«  ^^^^ JTt  1 
indeed,  be  even  more  of  a  miracle  than  it  is 
If  the  influence  of  one  set  of  errors  offset 
that  of  another  set  of  errors  so  conveniently 
that  we   need   not   bother   much   with  the 

whole  matter.  

It  is  also  widely  beUeved  that  more  recent 
statistics  are  more  accurate  and  trustworthy 
than  earlier  ones.  This  Is  probably  sound, 
in  a  vague,  general  way.  but  only  when  suf- 
ficiently large  interval,  of  time  are  takeru 
There  are.  however,  many   Instance,  where 

statistic  produced  today  "^^  P^^^^  ft^ 
better— and  are  Indeed  worse— than  statistics 
produced  decades  ago.  It  U  obviously  more 
difficult,  for  example,  to  describe  stoUstically 
an  economy  in  a  state  of  vigorous  develop- 


ment, signified  by  the  introduction  of  many 
new  producto,  changes  in  quality  of  existing 
products,    and    a    rapidly    advancing    tech- 

QOXOfiTV 

In  particular,  modern  statistics  of  the  value 
of  foreign  trade— an  enormously  ImportsJit 
field— are  virtually  worthless  where  countries 
practicing  discriminatory  exchange  rates  are 
concerned;  many  nations  do  so  right  now 
and  did  not  In  earUer  years.  Domestic  statis- 
tics do  not  necessarUy  improve  either.  Some- 
times governments  change  rapidly  and  bring 
forth  the  deUberate  falsifications  associated 
with  Nazi  and  Communist  practices.  Or 
strategic  considerations  olav  havoc  with  re- 
liability. 

HOW    OLO    IS    THE   RIVEa? 

There  is  a  tendency  toward  specious  accu- 
racy    a    pretense    that    things    have    been 
counted  more  precisely  than  they  can  be— 
e  g    the  U.8.  Army  published  enemy  casual- 
ties'   for    the    Korean    war    to    one-thou- 
sandth of  1  percent,  at  a  time  when  our  own 
losses    were   not    weU    known   even    to    the 
thousands  of  men.     An  even  better  example 
is  given  by   the   official  publication  o»  the 
Austrian     Finance     Administration,     which 
states  that  the  population  of  Salzburg  Prov- 
ince   in    1951    was    827,232    people— 4.719308 
percent  of  the  entire  population  of  Austria. 
The  classical  case  is,  of  course,  that  of  the 
story  in  which  a  man,  asked  about  the  a^ 
of  a  river,  states  that  it  is  3.000.021  years  old. 
Asked  how  he  could  give  such  accurate  In- 
formation,  the   answer   was   that   21    yeani 
ago  the  river's  age  was  given  as  3  million 
years     There  is  a  fair  amount  of  this  in  eco- 
nomic   (and  other  social)    statistics.'    Eco- 
nomic series,  reported  In  billions,  are  often 
aggregated  with  others,  reported  in  millions 
or  thousands,  by  simple  addition.    The  re- 
sult is  a  new  series  which  gives  the  imprw- 
slon  that  the  aggregate  has  been  measured, 
counted,  or  determined  to  far  more  digits 

than  is  actually  the  case.  

Another  kind  of  speclotis  accuracy  Is  per- 
haps even  more  dangerous.  It  Is  func- 
tional specloiisness.  Here  data  are  given 
that  even  when  they  have  only  a  very  small 
margin  of  error,  are  nevertheless  useless. 
This  Is  the  case,  for  example,  when  the  ex- 
change rate  of  a  country  with  exchange  con- 
trol is  given  at  the  official  rate  (quite  accu- 
rately to  any  desired  numl>er  of  decimals), 
although  the  vast  majority  of  transactions 
take  place  at  different  rates  that  are  not 
disclosed  or  cannot  be  determined. 

The  success  or  failure  of  a  government's 
economic  policy  Is  often  measured  by  the 
number  of  the  nation's  Involuntary  unem- 
ployed. Full  employment  is  a  national  goal 
in  most* advanced  nations.  But  as  soon  as 
one  tries  to  discover  when  that  desired  con- 
dition has  been  reached,  considerable  diffi- 
culties are  encountered.  They  are  conceptual 
as  well  as  statistical. 

First  It  is  known  that  there  Is  always 
some  unemployment  which  may  not  be  truly 
involuntary,  because  labor  shifts  from  one 
place  to  another,  young  people  enter  the 
labor  force,  others  more  or  less  gradually  slip 
from  It  because  of  age.  ill  health,  emigra- 
tion These  transitions  take  time  for  purely 
technological  reasons,  such  as  slow  trans- 
mission and  dissemination  of  knowledge, 
time  needed  to  move  to  other  places  of  em- 
ployment, etc.  ThU  is  then  the  so-called 
frlctional  unemployment,  which  is  at  some 
level  unrelated  to  the  state  of  the  «^onomy. 
There  is  also  possibly  a  great  deal  of  hidden 
unemployment.  e.g..  when  persons  becomUig 
unemployed  in  Industry  go  back  to  farms  for 
varying  periods  of  time.    There  is  a  shift  in 


1  Years  ago  an  example  made  the  rounds: 
in  order  to  determine  the  precise  height  of 
the  Emperor  of  China,  whom  none  of  hU 
subjects  has  ever  seen.  It  suffices  to  ask  each 
of  300  mUllon  Chinese  what  he  thinks  the 
height  U  and  average  their  opinions.  This 
win  necessarily  give  a  very  precise  figure. 
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oecup«Uona.  (or  exAznple.  when  skUled  work- 
era  are  displaced  by  machines  and  then  have 
to  and  employment  at  lesser  skills.  i 

Second,  because  of  the  high  political  slg- 
Dtflcance  of  unemployment  figures,  this  area 
Is  charged  with  emotions,  insinuations,  as- 
sertions, etc.  This  applies  In  particular  to 
times  of  great  stress,  of  political  upheavals, 
and  changes  In  the  form  of  government. 
Some  countries,  such  as  the  Soviet  Union, 
flatly  assert  that  they  never  have  unemploy- 
ment. thU  allegedly  being  Impossible  because 
of  their  political  system.  Others,  such  as 
Nazi  Germany,  reduced  unemployment  by 
drafting  men  Into  the  army  and  thereby 
changed  the  statUtlcs  to  their  liking. 

In  the  United  States  two  distinct  series 
of  unemployment  statistics  are  produced  by 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Statistics  and  '■ 
the  Census.  The  discrepancies  between  these 
series  are  enormous:  the  BES  series  has 
averaged  lower  than  that  of  the  Census  in 
every  year  but  1946.  It  Is  not  uncommon,  In-  j 
deed  it  Is  frequent,  to  find  the  Government 
making  Strong  Statements  about  develop- 
ments in  unemployment  over  periods  as  short 
as  1  month.  The  Nation's  largest  or  most 
important  newspapers  play  up  a  drop  In  the 
unemployment  rate,  say  from  5.8  to  5.8  per- 
cent, as  a  highly  significant  event  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  will  not  hesitate  to  make 
speeches  on  that  occasion.  All  this  is  done 
on  the  basis  of  seasonal  correction  and  deal- 
ing with  figures  given  to  four  significant 
digits.  It  Is  clear,  of  course,  that  statements 
of  this  kind  are  completely  devoid  of  the 
meaning  attributed  to  them. 

In  the  notion  of  a  national  Income,  most 
difficulties  of  economics  culminate.  Neither 
the  conceptual  nor  the  statistical  problems 
In  this  field  have  been  resolved  to  anyone's 
satisfaction,  though  a  great  deal  of  progress 
has  been  made  Ln  both  respects.  The  two 
areas  are  Interdependent,  since  nothing  can 
be  measiired  for  which  there  exist  no  good 
concepts,  and  concepts,  no  matter  how  pre- 
cise, are  of  little  practical  value  If  the  corre- 
sponding measurements  cannot  be  per- 
formed. 

National  Income  Is  a  total  of  composites 
that  differ  In  relUblllty  from  sector  to  sector 
and  year  to  year,  and  hence,  the  error  ofl 
the  composite  Is.  as  Economist  Simon  Kuz- 
nets  has  said,  "a  complex  amalgam  of  error^ 
In  the  parts  whose  magnitude  Is  not  easily! 
determined."  The  National  Income  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Conunerce  provides  na 
measure  of  the  possible  error,  taking  the  po- 
sition that  meaningful  mathematical  meas-< 
\ires  of  reliability  cannot  be  calculated  foe 
national  Income  statistics;  only  a  frank  evaN 
uatlon  of  the  sources  and  methods  under -i 
lying  them  can  provide  the  xinderstandln^ 
which  Is  needed  for  their  effective  use  iq 
econc«ilc  analysis.  Any  quantitative  esU* 
mate  is  left  to  the  user  of  the  statistics,  whc» 
must  base  his  estimate  on  his  knowledge  ot 
the  sources  and  methods  as  provided  by  th* 
VS.  Income  and  Output  and  1954  National 
Ipcome  supplements.  It  Is  impossible  fof 
the  user  to  determine  with  what  confidence 
he  ) may  employ  the  data.  The  fact  that 
little  or  nothing  is  said  about  accuracy  l^ 
more  dangerous  than  If  the  margins  of  erro^ 
were  frsuikly  stated  to  be  very  high. 

To  throw  the  burden  of  estimating  th^ 
errors  and  the  reliability  upon  the  viser», 
thoiigh  exceedingly  convenient  for  the  maker. 
Is  a  totally  Inadmissible  procedure.  How 
can  the  Individual  user  be  expected  to  ac^ 
compllsh  something  where  the  Government, 
with  Its  vast  resources  for  compiling  staf- 
tlstlcs.  falls?  I 

Kuznets'  study  on  margins  of  error  l|i 
national -Income  estimates  is  the  most  Iml- 
portant  one  that  has  been  made  so  far.  Hfe 
considered  the  aggregate  national  Income  a0 
composed  of  520  cells  (40  Industries.  13  Ini- 
come  and  employment  categories) .  Then  h(e 
and  two  of  his  coworKers  attempted  tp 
classify  each  of  these  entries  according  to  It  b 


margin  of  error.     The  possible  margins  of 
error  were  grouped  into  four  categories: 

1.  6-10  percent  with  average  of  7.6  percent. 

2.  11-20  p«cent  with  average  of  15  percent. 

3.  21-40  percent  with  average  of  30  percent. 

4.  41-80  percent  with  average  of  60  percent. 

And  for  each  cell  each  of  these  three  In- 
vestigators made  Independent  classifications. 
An  average  was  taken  of  the  investigators' 
Judgments  and  the  deviation  between  them 
was  noted.  As  a  result,  a  measure  was  ob- 
tained of  the  general  magnitude  of  errors  In 
each  of  the  component  estimates  of  national 
Income  as  well  as  of  the  aggregate  Itself. 
Prom  this  classification.  KuzneU  distin- 
guished three  groups  of  Industries  according 
to  the  relative  margins  of  error  Judged  to  be 
present  In  their  estimates.  First,  those  with 
a  margin  of  error  well  below  15  percent  (In 
categories  1  and  2  above)  were  the  basic 
manufacturing  Industries  and  public  utili- 
ties— electric  light  and  power,  railroads, 
street  railways,  telephone,  telegraph;  second, 
with  margins  of  error  of  about  16  percent 
but  well  below  30  percent,  were  agriculture, 
mining,  manufactured  gas,  pipelines,  trade, 
banking,  Insurance,  and  government — In- 
dustries for  which  Information  is  extensive 
but  not  complete;  and  third  were  Industries 
with  an  error  margin  of  about  SO  percent 
and  higher — construction,  water  transporta- 
tion, real  estate,  direct  service  industries,  and 
the  miscellaneous  division. 

Textbooks  on  national  income  and  macro- 
economics and  trade  Journals  accept  the 
statistics  at  face  value  and  do  not  seem  to  be 
conscious  of  their  severe  limitations.  But 
let  us  see  what  even  a  5-percent  difference 
In  national  Income  means.  Assuming  a  gross 
national  product  of  about  $650  billion,  a  6- 
percent  error  equals  plus  or  minus  $30  bil- 
lion. This  is  far  more  than  the  total  an- 
nual production  of  the  entire  electronics  In- 
dustry In  the  United  Stetes.  Yet  a  10-per- 
cent error  In  national  Income  Is  even  more 
reasonable  to  assume  than  a  5-percent  error. 
But  10  percent  amounts  to  a  plus  or  minus 
variation  of  about  three  times  the  total  ex- 
ports of  the  United  States.  The  possible 
differences  are,  of  course,  not  concentrated 
In  the  manner  of  these  Illustrations;  Instead 
they  are  scattered  In  an  unknown  way 
throughout  all  activities  producing  the  na- 
tional Income.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
reader,  like  everyone  else,  has  probably  be- 
come conditioned  to  accept  economic  data  as 
being  so  highly  accurate  that  even  an  alleged 
mere  1-  to  2-percent  variation  of  national 
Income  is  considered  significant  enough  for 
making  statements  about  true  variations  In 
the  state  of  the  economy. 

COMPARING  ONE  NATION  WTTH  ANOTHKB 

There  are  two  principal  questions  Involved : 
the  first  Is  one  referring  to  the  comparability 
and  applicability  of  concepts,  and  the  sec- 
ond Is  one  referring  to  the  quality  of  the 
componenft  data.  Conceptually  different  sit- 
uations wise  for  each  class  or  category  of 
countries^  For  example,  home-consumed 
agrlcHlUiral  produce,  which  is  an  enormous 
part  oT^e  total  in  underdeveloped  agricul- 
tural countries,  is  practically  Irrelevant  in  the 
United  States.  Clearly,  this  is  much  more 
difficult  to  measure  In  the  former  than  In 
the  latter.  Yet  agricultural  statistics  In  the 
United  States  are  far  from  satisfactory.  How, 
then,  could  the  agricultural  Income  of,  say, 
Ceylon,  the  Congo.  China.  Bolivia,  or  Tibet 
be  known  at  least  as  accurately?  How  can 
they  be  made  comparable — e.g.,  on  a  per 
capita  basis — when  even  the  number  of  In- 
habitants In  these  countries  is  in  far  greater 
doubt  than  that  in  the  United  States? 

International  comparisons,  however,  are 
constantly  being  made.  No  doubt  some  In- 
formation can  be  had  from  existing  figiu-es. 
and  whether  they  are  useful  depends,  as  we 
shall  not  tire  of  repeating,  on  the  purposes 
of  the  comparisons.  To  ascertain  in  a  rather 
general  manner  the  gross  differences  in  the 


income  of  different  nations,  to  show  that 
they  differ  by  large  factors.*  and  to  see 
whether  these  differences  have  changed  over 
the  years,  etc.,  la  one  thing,  but  to  believe 
that  we  can  state  this  and  much  more  re- 
liably to  two.  three,  or  even  four  "significant" 
digits  Is  an  entirely  different  matter. 

DETECT  OF  SOVIET  STATISTICS 

A  special  problem  U  offered  by  the  Soviet 
Union.     The   statlsUcs   of   that   country  are 
exceedingly  difficult  to  assess,  but  It  Is  gen- 
erally knovim  that  they  are  seldom  what  they 
purjxjrt  to  be.     There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  deliberate  doctoring  of  statistics  at  many 
levels,  in  order,  for  example,  to  make  produc- 
tion results  apiiear  better  than  they  are  or  to 
receive    assignments   of    raw    materials    that 
would    not    otherwise     be     allocated.     Even 
Khrushchev  has  repeatedly  referred  to  falsi- 
fied accounts  of  various  activities,  especially 
in  farming,  and  there  Is  no  reason  to  assume 
that    statistical     practices    were    better    In 
Stalin's  time.     A  particular  trouble  In  meas- 
uring aggregates  is  (as  In  all  other  countries) 
the  double  counting,  or  rather  the  multiple 
counting.     Double  counting  has  apparently 
been  a  most  serious  defect  of  Soviet  statistics, 
with  the  necessary  result  that  accounts  of 
national  Income  have  been  exaggerated,  and 
Increasingly  so  In  more  recent  times.     This  Is 
the  gist  of  criticism  by  S.   G.   Strumllln.  a 
well-known  Soviet  economist.     For  example, 
In  1945  Industrial  output  was,  according  to 
him,  more  than  30  percent  below  1940,  rather 
than  only  8  percent,  as  the  official  statistics 
show.     Again  according  to  Strumllln.  indus- 
trial production  rose  from  1945  to  1956  only 
threefold,  rather  than  fourfold,  as  officially 
asserted.     (Struinllln's   own   figure   may,    of 
course,   still   be   an   exaggeration.)     Though 
industrial  production  Is  not  Identical  with 
national  Income.  It  Is  a  substantial  compo- 
nent;  Its  difficulties  are  illustrative  for  the 
larger  aggregate  and  show  how  limited  the 
value  Is  of  any  growth  factor  based  on  such 
data. 

Figures  giving  international  comparisons 
of  national  Incomes  are  among  the  most  un- 
certain and  unrellaWe  statistics  with  which 
the  public  Is  confronted.  The  area  is  full 
of  complicated  and  unsolved  problems,  de- 
spite great  efforts  to  overcome  them.  This 
is  a  field  where  politics  reigns  supreme  and 
where  lack  of  critical  economic  appraisal  Is 
particularly   detrimental. 

THE  ACCUmACT  OF  GROWTH  RATES 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  much  con- 
cern about  the  rate  of  economic  growth  of 
the  United  States  and  other  countries.  In 
addition  to  the  goals  of  maintaining  a  high 
level  of  employment  and  providing  for  gen- 
eral sUblllty  in  the  price  level,  a  third  goal, 
that  of  maintaining  a  satisfactory  rate  of 
economic  growth,  has  been  added  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  fiscal  and  monetary  au- 
thorities. 

The  value  of  a  growth  rate  depends  on  the 
accuracy  both  of  the  figures  for  gross  na- 
tional product  and  of  the  prices  going  Into 
the  construction  of  the  deflator  Indexes.  The 
former  are  subject  to  considerable  uncer- 
tainties; the  latter  depend  on  the  precision 
with  which  actual  prices,  as  distinguished 
from  posted  prices,  list  prices,  etc..  can  be 
determined  and  applied  to  the  correct  sectors 
of  gross  national  product. 

A  reliable  growth  rate  of  two  significant 
digits  is  Impossible  to  establish.  Even  the 
first  digit  Is  In  grave  doubt,  as  will  be  shown 
below.  Yet  the  emphasis  of  the  public  dis- 
cussion Is  on  the  second  digit,  usually  the 
first  decimal,  and  It  Is  carried  on  In  all 
seriousness  as  If  a  distinction  between,  say. 


-  But  probably  not  ^)y  as  large  factors  as  Is 
suggested  by  the  official  statistics.  As  Kuz- 
nets has  observed.  If  the  frequenUy  stated 
low  figures  were  correct  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  poorest  countries  would  all  have  starved 
a  long  time  ago.  .- 


1963 

8  2  and  3.3  percent  were  reelly  possible  and 
as  If  the  transition,  within  a  short  time,  from 
the  former  to  the  latter  co'^^t^^tf' Jt?- 
vance  by  the  country.  But  a  fS^^^J^^ 
simply  cannot  be  computed  with  the  «tat«l 
or  demanded  degree  of  ^f^^^^^^  ^f^^  "" 
liability.  This  applies  to  the  existing  na- 
tional income  data  of  any  country  In  the 

world.  J 

We  know  that  countries  have  grown  and 
that,   at   periods,    some   have    grown    faster 
than    oth^.      But    such    observations    and 
statements  can  be  made  with  confidence  only 
qualitetlvely  and  for  longer  periods.     They 
we  impossible  to  make  for  1  year  (or  lees), 
when  a  nation's  growth  Is  as  Imperceptible 
as  the  growth  of  a  person's  teeth  In  a  month. 
The    table    below    shows    growth   rates    as 
commonly   computed,   but   for    1,   3.   "^f   » 
nercent  plus  or  minus  variations  of  the  un- 
derlying   figures,      we    recaU    that    the    as- 
sumption of  a  plus  or  minus  5  percent  ac- 
curacy   of    the    nondeflated    gross    national 
product  la  conservative.    The  results  of  this 
simple  computation  s^^ould  shake  the  con- 
fidence of  anyone  who  thinks  that  the  dif- 
ference between,  say,  3.2  and  3.3  percent  Is 
significant. 
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The  computation  U  for  a  (hypothetical) 
change  In  U.S.  gross  national  product  from 
♦660  billion  in  period  I  to  •660  billion  in 
period  n.    The  first  column  lists  the  values 
S^  gross  national  product  assuming  t^e  re- 
ported  figure   for   period    I— l.e..    •660   bU- 
Uon— to   be   subjected    to   the    above-men- 
tioned error  of  plus  or  minus  1  percent.  8 
percent,  and  6  percent.    The  top  row  carries 
the  same  assumption  through  for  the  period 
II  figures.     The  body  of  the  table  contains 
the  growth  rates  obtained  for  all  combina- 
tions of  the  assvuned  possible  errors.    When 
there  Is  no  error  assumed  or  when  an  error 
of  a  given  magnitude  Is  exactly  compensated 
by  an  error  of  the  same  magnitude  and  with 
the  same  sign,  the  growth  rate  Is  1.8  per- 
cent    This  rate  would,  according  to  current 
practices,  be  reported  (and  analyzed)  as  the 
rate     It  Is.  of  course.  Impossible  that  there 
be  no  errors   at  all.  and  most  Improbable 
that  they  always  exactly  compensate  for  each 
other      The   table  now  shows  clearly  what 
happens  when  even  the  modest  1  percent  or 
3  percent  errors  are  Introduced.    Magnitudes 
and  even  signs  are  affected.     If  we  »M^e 
that  the  reported  figure  of  550  for  period  I 
is  5  percent  too  high  and  the  figure  for  pe- 


riod n  6  percent  too  low.  we  •rrlve.  Instead 
of   at   1.8  percent,   at   12.6   pon»nt  m  the 
growth  rate.     If  we  reverse  the  algns,  the 
growth  rate  U  minus  7.9  percent.    Suppose 
gross  national  product  for  the  second  year 
Is  only  plus  1  percent  off  and  gross  national 
product  for  the  preceding  one  is  mlnHs  1  per- 
cent off   (a  total  error  of  only  2^  percent), 
then  the  growth  rate  Is  3S  percent.     But  if 
the    signs    of    the   errors    are    reversed,    the 
growth  rate  Is  minus  0.2  percent.     It  Is  in  the 
essence  of  an  error  estimate  that  the  occur- 
rence of  a  positive  and   negative  deviation 
has  to  be  admitted.     Surely,  the  assumption 
of  only  a  1 -percent  error  for  each  period  Is 
a  very  mild  one.    The  reader  should  con- 
template what  this  trifling  difference  In  our 
assumption  entails.     If  our  basic  figures  of 
550  and  660  are  more  than  1.8. percent  apart, 
say  3  percent,  the  results  of  a  correspjondlng 
table  are  necessarily  worse.     For  example,  a 
minus  1 -percent  error  In  the  first  period  ^d 
a  plus  1 -percent  error  In  the  second  tJten 
give  a  growth  rate  of  6.1  percent,  and  If  the 
signs  are  reversed  a  growth  rate  of  1  percent. 
With  plus  or  minus  3  percent  the  correspond- 
ing   figures    are   9.4   percent    and   minus    3 
percent. 


Apparent  rale  of  growth  for  ±1,  ±3,  ±6  percent  errors 


A    Assaming  n-ported  poss  national  product  figures  560  and  860 
*•  in  2  succeasive  periods 


Period  I  a  MP 
650±error 


622.6 

833.6 

644.6 

680.0 

565.6. ^. 

566.6 

677.5 


Period  II  ONP 
&aOd:error 


Percent  error 


-5. 


-1..?. 

0 

ii'.'."'".'.'. 
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u. 
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532.0 
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1.8 
-.8 

-2.3 
-8.3 

-4.2 
-6.1 
-T.9 


543.2 


-3 


4.0 
1.8 
-.2 
-1.2 
-2.2 
-4.1 
-5.9 


564.4 


-1 


860.0^ 
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^  ^  ,    860-800 

Computed  rate  of  growth  assuming  the  reported  figures  to  be  correct  is  -^^  - 18 
percent. 
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The  computations  obviously  apply  to  any 
situation  where  rates  of  change  are  Involved 
and  where  the  data  are  subject  to  error.  In 
other  words,  they  apply  to  »» Jfcp^°f^,^,^>f, 
And  It  cannot  be  assumed  without  further 
nroof  that  the  errors  remain  constant  over 
time  that  they  change  uniformly  over  time, 
and  that  the  signs  of  the  errors  never  reverse 
themselves.  x.,„^ 

This  simple  arithmetical  exercise  combined 
with  the  indisputable  fact  that  our  final 
gross  national  product  or  national  Income 
data  cannot  possibly  be  free  of  error  ralsw 
the  question  whether  the  computation  of 
growth   rates   has   any   value   whatsoever. 

PICK    YOUR     TIME 

The  usefulness  of  growth  rates  become  even 
more  dubious  when  revisions  are  considered. 
If  the  rate  for  the  change  from  1947  to  194» 
was  determined  In  February  1949.  when  the 
first    figures    became    available,    It    was    10.8 
percent.     In  July   1950,  using  officially  cor- 
rected  figures.   It   became    12.6    percent;    In 
July  1956,  It  fell  to  11.8  percent— a  full  per- 
centage point.     All  this  for  the  growth  from 
1947    to    1948.     Similar    observations    apply 
to  the  other  years  for  which  this  computa- 
tion has  been  made.     There  U  no  consistency 
in  the  changes.     In  sUtlng  what  the  growth 
rate  of  the  country  Is,  much  depends,  there- 
fore  on  the  moment  of  time  when  a  growth 
rate'  is   computed.    Though   not   surprising 
in  the  light  of  our  previous  Investigations, 
this  result  Is  nevertheless  noteworthy.     And 
all  this  applies  to  figures  where  we  have  ab- 
stracted from   the  fact  that  they  are  nec- 
essarily   aflUcted    with    errors   which,   when 
low  must  be  at  least  5  percent. 

In  addition  to  aU  these  difficulties,  there  Is 
the   ambiguity   in  choosing   the  base   year. 


The  need  for  a  base  year  arises  from  the  de- 
sire to  compare  long  periods  by  mffns^" 
the  compound  rate.    Such  periods  will  often 
comprise  a  whole  series  of  business  cycl« 
and  therefore  several  decades.    If  a  year  with 
a  high    (or  low)    gross  national  product  u 
chosen  as  base  year,  this  wlU  depress    (or 
raise)  the  growth  rate  of  subsequent  years 
Since  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  normal 
year,  the  Investigator  has  a  great  amount  of 
freedom  In  determining    a   base   y^r__An 
unscrupulous  or  politically  oriented  writ«r 
wUl  choose  that  base  year  which  produces  Oie 
sequence    of    (alleged)     growth    rat«»    best 
suited  to  his  alms  and  programs.     An  ad- 
vocate of  government  spending  and  Inflation 
wUl  pick  a  year  with  a  high  gross  national 
product  as  base  year  In  order  to  show  a  low 
rate  of  growth  and  thereby  strengthen  his 
argument  In  favor  of  Inflation,  government 
deficits,  and  the  like.    An  opponent  of  such 
policies  vrtll  choose  a  relatively   poor  gross 
national  product  as  base  year,  thus  obUinlng 
a  series  of  growth  rates  carrying  the  com- 
fortlng  message  that  the  development  of  the 
country  is  progressing  well      "I^^e   are.  oj 
course,  standard  tricks,  used,  undoubtedly, 
ever  since  Index  numbers  were  Invented. 

Suppose  a  3.6.percent  growth  Is  considered 
desirable:  then  the  goal  has  been  reached 
only  when  1949  U  chosen  as  a  base  year 

It  U  clear,  furthermore,  that  In  view  of  the 
high  degree  of  unreliability  of  Its  basic  na- 
tional-Income data,  the  growth  rates  forthe 
United  States  arc  at  best  very  shaky.  From 
their  relatively  better  quality  we  have  to  go 
over  to  the  lesser  and  lesser  quality  of  the 
national-income  statistics  of  other  countries. 
The  computation,  and  hence  the  comparison, 
of  international  growth  rates  under  these 
conditions  Is  a  most  dubious  undertaking. 


It  win  always  be  necessary  to  supplement 
the  rates  by  qualitative  Information.  We 
emphasize  again  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  countries  develop  at  different  speeds 
and  that  this  fact  Is  noticeable  over  longer 
periods  of  time,  particularly  when  the  Initial 
level  of  economic  activity  Is  low  and  the 
state  of  technology  Is  primitive.  'When  big 
gaps  exUt,  a  comparison  of  change  can  be 
made  with  some  confidence  provided  a  suf- 
ficiently long  time  Interval  Is  admitted. 
When  countries  are  very  dissimilar  in  their 
structure,  such  comparisons  become  Im- 
measurably more  difficult  and  unreliable. 

If  there  Is  any  value  at  all  In  the  noUon 
that  countries  grow  In  characteristic  pat- 
terns, depending  on  their  history,  tech- 
nological age,  geographic  position,  size,  etc 
then  It  Is  unlikely  that  a  single  simple  nuin-v^ 
her  can  state  adequately  (or  at  least  not  In 
a  misleading  sense)  how  they  evolve  rela- 
tively to  each  other.  In  thU  respect,  the 
problems  of  finding  a  proper  solution  for  de- 
scribing the  gross  national  product  or  the 
national  income  are  compounded  many 
times. 

SWIMMING    POOLS    OR    POWERPLANTS 

There  U  also  a  conceptual  problem  th^t 
has  to  be  taken  care  of  even  If  the  statistic* 
are  In  good  shape.  Let  us  say  country  A  e>^ 
pands  by  adding  to  Its  output  of  automobile^ 
refrigerators,  swimming  pooU  ^tc  jhllj 
country  B  Increases  Its  output  of  machine 
tools  power  plants,  mines,  etc.  B  Is  laying 
the  foundation  for  further  output  Increase 
while  A  U  not.  Similar  considerations  apply 
when  weapons  and  other  tools  for  war  are 
Involved.  The  ordinary  growth  rate,  com- 
puted   for    the    big    gross-natlonal-product 
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vq>  tbwe  profDundl^  dlf- 

mmtintf  ■  wiiwn'—  aail  laliil— fling  mfovma- 
tkoa  About  tk«  rtUttve  4te«ak>pn«iit  of  then 
TM  tMa  to  tb«  flgwv  oammoaly 
■■■s  past  tiimrni  umI  fatnx* 
Th«  anawer  would  b«  to  cc3«n- 
pxttm  liMtMid  "powr  tndexas"  (of  growth), 
wtileh  would  IMW  to  b«  ttawd  on  tb«  Infor- 
matLon  gittn  toy  ipedal  anRgfttes  made  op 
of  toatter  relatod  eompoBenta. 

To  Bommarlza:  prsetie  rmtt  of  "growth 
rate*"  Me  anttrely  Inadmlaatble.  whether  tor 
campazlnc  dtflcrent  coantrtM  or  ahcrt  pertoda 
of  the  iUD*  oonntrf.  Their  eomputatlan  le 
UrgelT  eHhltrarf.  Tbm  concept  Itaetf  la 
Tagwe  and  mirellabte. 

An  wgument  oftett  heard  ia:  "Trata,  the 
atattatlea  ara  not  as  good  aa  we  would  want 
ttifi"  to  bB.  bnt  what  would  we  do  without 
tham?"  Thia  la.  huteed.  a  dilemma.  The 
aaairarB,  af  oouraa.  are  manifold.  The  pri- 
mary ooiMMeratton  la  to  atialBe  the  data  bet- 
tar  (atfmltSadlT  eaatar  aald  than  done  and 
tnvoMng  eoaU  and  time  delays,  both  d 
which  may  not  be  permlaalble;  many  stat- 
letlca  M«  Beaded  prsetoely  baeauaa  <toctBlona 
have  to  be  made  at  the  moment  when  the 
first  estimates  beccxne  available).  The  next 
point  la  to  dUtln^lah  In  what  sense  the' 
data  are  unsatisfactory:  Is  It  due  to  delib- 
erate obstruction,  lies,  falsifications?  Or  is 
It  due  to  Inherent  mfflcultles  of  measure- 
ment and  observation,  which  otherwise  have 
been  carried  out  scrupulously? 

In  the  first  case  there  Is  but  one  answer: 
discard    the    data    If    the    element   of    Ijrlng; 
affects  a  significant  part  of  the  Information 
or  Is  suspected  of  dotng  so. 

In  the  second  case,  where  the  data  are 
unsatisfactory  because  of  Incomplete  In- 
formatton  or  Inherent  diac\iltles  of  measi 
iirement.  the  only  answer  must  be  to  say:! 
modify  the  theory  Into  which  the  poor  dataj 
are  to  be  fitted.  Here  the  truth  is  that; 
much  of  economic  theory  merely  appears  to 
he  highly  accurate  and  precise.  It  can  main- 
tain thlB  apj)earance,  like  any  theory,  by 
Ttrtue  ot  being  an  abstraction.  The  prob-. 
lems  arise  therefore  in  the  act  of  applica-. 
tion;  It  Is  here  that  the  dlfflculUes  have  to 
b«  faced. 

Aa^MDON  OLD  TIXW8 

Bconaaaics  la  not  nearly  so  much  of  a 
actence  as  the  tne  use  of  allegedly  accurate 
figures  would  seem  to  Indicate.  On  the  othet 
h^ndj  ttiere  Is  no  reaaon  to  conclxide  that 
there  cannot  be  or  la  no  theory  at  all.  Thf 
belief  that  we  have  to  get  more  and  mor« 
data,  make  more  and  more  descriptions  bet 
lore  we  can  formulate  valid  theories  la  en* 
tlrely  mistaken.  A  theory  means  a  commit* 
ment,  and  In  scientific  Ufe  that  is  exactly 
what  ia  wantpd.  When  new  facts  come  t^ 
hght  and  new  Interpretations  are  needed,  a 
new  situation  can  arise.  This  may  the« 
call  for  abandoning  the  old  views  and  for 
making  a  new  decision.  I 

There  la,  however,  one  deflnlta  actlo^ 
that  Is  possible,  though  It  will  take  thnfc 
before  desirable  results  will  become  vtsibla. 
That  la  to  stop  important  government 
agencies,  such  aa  the  President's  CoiincU  af 
Ecoiuxnlc  Advisers,  the  various  government 
departments,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and 
other  agencies,  public  and  private,  from  prer 
senting  to  the  public  economic  statistics  a^ 
If  these  were  free  from  fault. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  step  forward  that  can 
be  taken,  even  at  short  notice,  Is  to  Insist 
that  economic  statistics  should  not  be  ro- 
leasad  without  an  accompanying  estimate  of 
their  error.  Sven  if  only  roiighly  estimated, 
this  would  produce  a  wholesome  and  per- 
haps a  profound  eSect.  Makers  and  users  af 
economic  statistics  both  might  refrain  from 
making  claims  and  demands  that  cannot  b(e 
supported  scientifically  if  the  publication  of 
error  estimates  became  a  general  practice - 

Eventually  a  new  generation  of  economist^ 
will  have  learned  to  live  with  data  of  widely 


dUTsrtng  quality,  in  that  they  will  emulate 
the  phyaidats.  wtio  have  created  a  magnifl- 
flsnt  and  terrifying  theory  through  their 
data  range  in  aosuraey  from  better  than 
one  one-hundred-mllllonth  percent  to  only 
SO  percent — that  la,  when  they  can  measvire 
at  an.  In  appreciating  the  true  condition  of 
the  data,  economists  cannot  fall  to  develop 
ecoBomle  theory  to  conformity  with  the  high 
sclentlfio  standards  set  In  the  physical 
sciences. 

THE    PLIOHT    OP    PUBLIC 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

The  SPEIAKER.  Under  previou*  order 
of  tbe  House,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chuaetts  IMr.  Coim)  is  recognized  for  15 

minutes.     

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
speak  on  a  problem  of  great  importance 
to  the  Nation;  namely,  the  plight  of  the 
public  community  colleges. 

Available  staystics  indicate  that  one 
out  of  every  eight  student*  entering  a 
college  level  academic  program  today  is 
an  enroUee  in  a  junior  college.  And  even 
more  significantly,  one  out  of  every 
four  students  in  college,  part  time  or  full 
time,  for  transfer  or  terminal  programs, 
is  in  jvmior  college. 

This  fantastic  growth.  Mr.  Speaker, 
has  taken  place  in  this  century.  In  1900 
there  were  no  public  community  colleges 
and  according  to  D.  O.  Morrison,  U.S. 
OfBce  of  Education  specialist  In  commu- 
nity and  junior  colleges,  the  number  of 
public  and  private  junior  colleges  in  the 
Nation  could  exceed  1,000  by  1975  if  the 
present  growth  rate  continues. 

Of  all  the  States  that  have  developed 
these  programs  over  the  past  years. 
Massachusetts  has  had  the  greatest  per- 
centage growth.  Our  commonwealth  did 
not  have  a  community  college  in  1959  and 
today  there  is  a  community  college  in 
every  major  section  of  the  common- 
wealth, except  the  New  Bedford  area. 
This  is  a  great  tribute  to  early  planners 
of  the  community  college  program  in  the 
commcxiwealth.  Notable  among  these  is 
John  Mallan.  of  the  Government  De- 
partment at  Smith  College,  who  remains 
actively  interested  in  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  public  colleges. 

He  is  one  of  many  students  of  this  pro- 
gram who  are  deeply  concerned  with  the 
legislative  amendments  rewritten  by  the 
other  body  recently,  and  under  discus- 
sion today. 

While  I  Intend  to  speak  often  of  this 
problem  In  the  future.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
simply  w$mt  to  say  today  that  I  have 
strong  preferences  for  H.R.  6143,  as  it 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
recently. 

As  amended  by  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee, the  bill  would  place  restrictive 
categorical  distinctions  upon  the  growth 
of  these  community  colleges  as  opposed 
to  the  general  aid  provisions  of  the 
House-passed  version. 

While  I  am  hopeful  that,  the  other 
body  will  keep  the  language  of  the  House 
bill  by  adopting  the  Prouty  amend- 
ment— which  is  the  undisputed  favorite 
of  almost  every  college  president  in  the 
Nation — I  want  to  make  my  preferences 
clear. 

According  to  estimates  made  available 
by  Thomas  O'Connell.  director  of  the 
Berkshire    Community    College    in    my 


home  dty  of  Plttsfleld.  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  might  expect  to 
receive  about  7  percent  or  less  of  their 
total  capital  costs,  while  under  the  House 
version — general  aid  to  commnnity  col- 
leges— the  commonwealth  would  receive 
approximately  33  percwit.  TWa  is  a  sub- 
stantial difference  in  terms  of  millions 
of  dollars  involved.  About  20  percent 
of  the  total  capital  cost  so  far  has  gone 
for  science  and  library,  exclusive  of 
books — which  is  roughly  the  Senate  ver- 
sion. One-third  of  this — which  would  be 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government — 
amounts  to  7  percent  of  the  total,  with 
approximately  93  percent  being  borne 
by  the  State  Itself. 

I  further  suspect,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a 
number  of  other  States,  particularly 
those  with  a  high  per  capita  income, 
would  face  similar  problems  if  the  House 
version  of  the  bill  is  amended  in  the 
present  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  manner. 

In  view  of  the  desperate  need  faced  by 
community  college  development  rtot  only 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
but  across  the  Nation,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  Is  the  utmost  responsibility  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  which 
will  be  meaningful. 

Of  course,  I  want  an  education  bill 
and  if  my  suggestions  are  not  adopted. 
I  wUl  vigorously  support  the  bUl  in  the 
manner  that  is  finally  agreed  to  by  all 
parties. 

In  closing,  however,  I  would  like  to 
quote  William  O.  Shannon,  assistant  ex- 
ecutive director,  American  Association  of 
Junior  Colleges,  who  said  that  the  "po- 
tential that  was  foreseen  for  them  (the 
community  colleges  of  America)  by  edu- 
cation leaders  in  an  earlier  day  has  just 
begun  to  be  realized." 

It  has  just  begun  to  be  realized.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  the  future  at  these  public 
colleges  is  inextricably  tied  to  the  future 
of  our  American  way  of  life. 

The  endining  principle  of  democracy 
has  always  been  strength  at  the  com- 
munity level,  and  these  colleges — more 
than  anything  else — give  credence  to  the 
development  of  that  ideal  to  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  the  entire  Nation. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
time  the  vote  was  taken  by  roUcall  on 
the  bill  H.R.  6237  I  was  unavoidably  de- 
tained downtown  on  ofHcial  business.  I 
would  like  the  Record  to  show  if  I  had 
been  present  I  would  have  voted  "yea" 
on  H.R.  6237. 


A  SHOCKING  CASE  HISTORY  OP 
A  DEFENSE  PROCUREMENT— OR 
WHY  MIDWEST  IS  SHORT- 
CHANGED ON  DEFENSE  CON- 
TRACTS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker ,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  PtrciNsm]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


^ 


Mr  PUCIN6KI.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  special  order  this  afternoon 
to   discuss   with  my  colleagues  a  case 
study   in   miUtary   procurement   which 
should  be  of  serious  concern  to  aU  of  us. 
The  particular  case  which  I  will  dis- 
cuss today  deals  with   a  multimillion- 
dollar    military    procurement    contract 
which  has  been  denied  to  a  firm  which 
was  for  all  practical  purposes,  originally 
the  low  responsible  bidder  but  which  was 
denied  the  contract  because  of  a  decision 
by  one  man  at  Wright  Field.     I  have 
chosen  this  case  study  because  I  know 
that  there  is  not  a  Member  of  Congress 
on  either  side  of  the  aisle  who  is  not 
anxious  to  bring  into  his  constituency  a 
fair    share    of    this    Nation's    defense 
procurement. 

Mr  Speaker,  my  attention  was  called 
to  the  case  which  I  shall  discuss  today 
during  an  exhaustive  study  which  I  have 
been  conducting  to  determine  why  Chi- 
cago and  the  Midwest  are  not  getting 
more  of  the  defense  dollar. 

During  World  War  II.  the  Midwest- 
including  Chicago,  Detroit,  Milwaukee. 
Cleveland,  and  the  other  huge  industrial 
areas  of  the  Great  Lake  States— consti- 
tuted freedom's  arsenal  for  democracy. 
With  all  due  respect  to  the  other  areas 
of  our  Nation,  no  one  will  deny  that  Chi- 
cago and  the  Midwest  served  as  the  hub 
which  produced  those  sinews  which  made 
victory  possible  against  overwhelming 
odds. 

And  yet  today  scarcely  two  decades 
later.  Chicago  and  the  Midwest  receive 
only  a  fraction — an  infinitesimal  frac- 
tion— of  the  defense  dollar. 

Efforts  by  local  authorities  and  State 
authorities  to  find  out  why  the  Midwest 
is  being  bypassed  have  met  with  various 
explanations  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment—all of  which  sooner  or  later  wind 
up  with  the  lament  that  these  midwest- 
em  communities,  including  Chicago, 
have  failed  to  develop  adequate  research 
and  development  programs. 

Is  there  a  Member  of  Congress  from 
the  Midwest — and  for  that  matter  from 
many  other  parts  of  the  Nation— who 
has  not  been  told  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment that  his  community  cannot  par- 
ticipate in  the  full  stream  of  this  coun- 
try's defense  procurement  program  be- 
cause it  lacks  the  magic  formula  of 
R.  &  D.? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  case  which  I  shall 
discuss  today  cleso-ly  demonstrates  that 
this  meager  excuse  of  R.  &  D.  is  too  often 
just  plain  old-fashioned  hogwash.  It  is 
nothing  more  than  an  excuse  to  fend  off 
complaints  not  only  from  Illinois  but 
from  numerous  other  States  as  well 
which  not  only  have  a  capability  but  a 
strong  desire  to  share  in  the  Nation's 
defense  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  assure  you  that  to 
suggest  that  Chicago  has  no  research 
and  development  facility  is  to  make  a 
mockery  of  the  truth.  Chicago  has  per- 
haps one  of  the  Nation's,  and  most  prob- 
ably the  world's,  greatest  concentration 
of  universities  renowned  scientific  insti- 
tutions, and  topflight  public  and  private 
research  and  technical  laboratories. 
Within  Chicago  and  its  immediate 
■  surrounding  area  in  the  Midwest,  one- 
third  of  all  advanced  degrees  in  the 


physical   sciences   are    awarded  by    15 
universities  in  nine  Midwestern  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  cruel  to  tell 
the  people  of  my  city  and  my  State  as 
the  Defense  Department  has  done  for  the 
past  10  years,  that  they  cannot  share  in 
the  Nation's  mulUbillion  dollar  defense 
and  space  program  because  they  do  not 
have  a  research  and  development  capa- 

It  is  cruel,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  Chi- 
cago stands  unequaled  as  the  science 
capital  of  the  world. 

What  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  trou- 
ble*' What  is  the  real  force  behind  con- 
tract awards?  What  factors  really  de- 
cide whether  a  crucial  contract,  or 
subcontract,  goes  to  Illinois,  or  Michigan, 
or  Kansas,  or  New  York? 

The  case  I  shall  detail  today  will  give 
lis  at  least  a  capsule  view  of  how  factors 
drastically  removed  from  research  and 
development  decide  the  distribution  of 
the  defense  dollar  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment. ,_•   I.    T 

We  shall  see  from  the  case  which  i 
have  personally  investigated  involving  a 
Chicago  firm  what  profound  powers  lie 
in  the  hands  of  the  middle-grade  mili- 
tary and  civilian  civil  servants,  that  usu- 
ally nameless,  faceless,  seldom  identified, 
individual  buried  halfway  down  the 
huge,  tangled  governmental  hierarchy, 
who  from  his  strategic  position,  makes 
the  key  decisions  that  often  actually 
determine  to  a  major  degree  how  our 
Government  is  run. 

Their  power,  in  most  instances,  is  ao- 
solute.  So  absolute  that  frequently  it  is 
frightening. 

President  Eisenhower  quite  properly 
warned  in  his  farewell  address  about  the 
military  industrial  complex.  His  words 
will  go  down  in  history  as  most  pro- 
found. .  ^    . 

Bor  it  is  here  in  this  middle-grade  bu- 
reaucracy that  we  find  the  genesis  of 
decisions  which  may  alter  the  face  of 
entire  commimities.  Decisions  that  too 
often  are  irrevocably  absolute  and  tm- 
appealable. 

I  am  sure  there  is  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  has  not  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  with  those  dedicated  civil  ser- 
vants who,  with  pride  in  their  Job,  and 
too  often  underpaid,  give  their  Govern- 
ment a  degree  of  loyalty  that  money  it- 
self could  never  buy.  These  are  not  the 
people  I  speak  of  today.  Too  often  these 
dedicated  civil  servants  are  submerged 
in  their  efforts  by  their  small  minority 
of  administrators  who  make  the  control- 
ling technical  decisions  which,  witti  one 
scratch  of  the  pen,  with  one  clatter  of 
the  typewriter,  preordain  the  course  of  a 
procurement— indeed,  the  future  of  an 
entire  series  of  procurements. 

Destiny  was  kind  when  it  brought  into 
our  Defense  Department,  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  McNamara  who,  in  my 
judgment,  shall  go  down  in  history  as 
one  of  the  most  capable  public  servants 
ever  to  serve  this  Nation.  Mr.  McNam- 
ara, with  his  assistants— including  As- 
sistant Secretary  Thomas  B.  Morris. 
Secretary  Vance,  Secretary  Korth,  and 
Secretary  Zuckert.— provide  the  poUcy 
guidance  for  our  Defense  Department. 
They  have  all  done  an  outstanding  job 
and  we  Americans  can  look  to  our  se- 
curity with  confidence  because  of  their 


dedication.  Their  initiative  and  dedica- 
tion in  laying  out  broad  procurement 
policies  and  reforms  are  most  commend- 
able. 

But  these  men  constitute  only  the  top — 
the  strong  and  visible — head  of  t^e  ice- 
berg. 

It  is  the  middle-grade  military  and 
civil  servants  who  implement  our  policies, 
molding  them  too  often  to  their  own 
particular  liking,  bending  them,  too  often 
to  fit  their  own  entrenched  interests, 
often  ignoring  them  totally  when  it  suits 
their  own  particular  purp>ose. 

This  is  the  type  of  individual  that 
destroys  the  zeal  of  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  decent  Americans  who  work 
for  their  government  as  civil  servants 
at  pay  scales  too  often  too  low  to  meet 
their  basic  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  discuss 
today  the  switivities  of  one  of  these  mid- 
dle-grade administrators  who,  in  my 
judgment,  has  done  irreparable  harm  to 
the  people  of  Chicago  and  to  the  cause 
of  fair  play  in  our  Defense  Department. 
The  case  I  wish  to  discuss  today  re- 
volves around  an  item  of  aircraft  equip- 
ment called  a  chaff  dispenser.  This  is 
a  device  that  ejects  from  an  aircraft  a 
quantity  of  tinfoil  chaff  or  other  elec- 
tronically reactive  material  which  can 
be  detected  on  radar  screens  of  enemy 
installations  or  aircraft  seeking  to  track 
down  our  planes. 

This  chaff  is  designed  to  confuse  the 
radar  picture  and  make  it  difficult  for 
the  enemy  to  track  our  aircraft  or  plot 
and  interpret.  During  World  War  II,  I 
had  occasion  to  use  this  chaff  to  confuse 
Japanese  antiaircraft  batteries  trying  to 
detect  my  B-29  while  bombing  Tokyo 
and  other  cities  in  Japan. 

The  case  which  I  shall  discuss  today 
and  the  airplanes  involved  are  the  P-111 
fighter,  experimental,  and  the  B-52 
long-range  bomber— although  far  more 
is  at  stake  in  the  future. 

The  middle-grade  military  and  civil 
servants  in  this  case  study  today  are  as- 
signed to  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force 
Base,  Dayton,  Ohio,  one  of  the  most 
crucial  bases  in  the  entire  Air  Force  pro- 
curement system. 

The  companies  involved  are  Boeing 
Aircraft,  which  needs  no  introduction; 
the  Webcor  Corp.,  of  Chicago,  one  of  the 
best  known  names  in  the  electronics  in- 
dustry in  America,  and  the  Lundy  Elec- 
tronics Corp.,  of  Glen  Head.  N.Y..  a  firm 
that  got  its  start  in  the  military  elec- 
tronics field  less  than  10  years  ago. 

The  Webcor  Corp.,  which  makes  siz- 
able sales  to  all  three  miUtary  services, 
got  into  the  chaff  dispenser  field  in  1954. 
when  It  began  producing  electro-me- 
chanical-type dispensers  for  the  Air 
Force. 

Between  the  years  1954  and  1957.  Web- 
cor received  several  contracte  on  electro- 
mechanical chaff  dispensing  systems  and 
there  was  never  any  question  about  its 
research  and  development  capability. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Webcor  has  main- 
tained such  a  fine  research  and  develop- 
ment facility,  throughout  the  years,  that 
by  1957  WebcOT  became  convinced  that 
problems  inherent  in  the  operation  of 
electromechanical  chaff  dispensers- 
problems  deeply  involved  in  reliability 
and  effectiveness  experienced  by  the  Air 
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Anrce — made  it  necessary  to  explore  new 
neihods  of  dispensincr  tinfoil  chaff  from 
fast-moving  aircraft  more  efTectirely. 

Webcor  engineers  were  convinced  that 
the  electromechanical  devices  could 
never  be  brought  to  the  high  degree  of 
reliability  needed  for  the  Air  Force's 
modem  aircraft  requirements  if  the  lives 
and  aircraft  of  our  American  pilots  were 
indeed  to  be  saved. 

In  late  1957.  after  considerable  re- 
search by  Webcor'8  entire  highly  re- 
spected research  and  development  sec- 
tion, Webcor.  at  Its  own  expense,  de- 
veloped an  airpowered  dispenser,  em- 
ploying pneumatics  to  eject  the  chaff 
carriers  from  the  aircraft.  The  Air 
POrce  liked  the  Idea  and  awards  Webcor 
a  $180,000  research  and  development 
contract  to  produce  an  operational  serv- 
ice test  model. 

The  model  when  completed  by  Web- 
cor's  passive  countermeasxires  research 
and  development  group,  was  flight  tested 
hi  an  P-104  fighter  and  the  results,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  a  matter  of  record.  This 
Webcor  pneumatic  dispenser  performed 
so  successfully  that  It  was  considered  by 
the  Air  Force  to  represent  a  major  break- 
through In  the  "state  of  the  art"  for 
chaff  dispensers. 

Webcor's  experience  In  chaff  dis- 
pensers attracted  considerable  attention 
and  so.  understandably,  in  1959,  the 
Boeing  Aircraft  Co.,  which  earber  had 
designed  a  mechanical  chaff  dispensing 
system  of  Its  own.  requested  a  proposal — 
RPl> — from  Webcor  covering  the  chaff 
dispensing  requirements  for  the  B-520 
series  and  subsequent  series  aircraft. 

Since  Boeing  had  developed  Its  own 
electromechanical  chaff  dispensing  sys- 
tem in  the  earlier  models  it  requested  a 
cost  proposal  on  a  roller-accelerator  elec- 
tro-mechanical system  of  their  own  de- 
sign. 

On  April  22,  1959,  which  was  pnor  to 
receipt  of  the  Boeing  request  for  pro- 
posal, Webcor  personnel  went  to  the  Boe- 
ing Corp..  the  B-52  prime  contractor,  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  Boeing  system 
and  to  acquaint  the  company  with  the 
highly  praised  Webcor  pneumatic  sys- 
tem. 

Webcor  engineers  emphasized  very 
strongly  the  fact  that  Boeing's  roller  sys- 
t«n  had  not  been  perfected  or  demon- 
strated to  that  date  to  be  completely  sat- 
isfactory. Webcor  engineers  Indicated 
that  they  could  not  sufBciently  guarantee 
the  performance  of  a  roller-type  dis- 
penser In  accordance  with  the  Boeing 
request  for  proposal.  It  is  essential  to 
point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  no  simllfir 
concern  for  the  highest  performance  re- 
liability was  shown  by  othe/fe  interested 
fn  chaff  dispensers. 

Boeing  engineers  admitted  that  they 
had  not  achieved  the  degree  of  perfec- 
tion desired  in  the  new  mechanical 
model.  partic\ilarly  from  the  standpoint 
•f  reliability.  They  mentioned  the  fact 
that  If  they  obtained  80  percent  reliabil- 
ity and  consumed  the  stockpile  of  taped 
chaff  stored  by  the  Air  Force,  they  would 
be  happy. 

ICr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  how  many 
American  Air  Force  pilots  would  today 
want  to  fly  Into  enemy  territory  against 
heavy  antiaircraft  and  fighter  resistance 
knowing    that    their    antlradar    mech- 


anism haa  only  80  percent  reliability 
factor? 

Is  It  any  wonder  then  that  Webcor  re- 
listed bidding  on  the  highly  unreliable 
mechanical  dispenser  for  taped  chaff? 
tn  my  judgment,  if  the  facts  are  as  I 
have  related  them,  and  I  have  no  doubt, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  they  are,  then  the 
Webcor  engineers  deserve  the  highest 
Commendation  for  refusing  to  partici- 
pate in  this  charade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  wisdom  of  Webcor's 
Opposition  to  the  taped  chaff  mechanical 
qispenser  was  proven  when  a  few  days 
Hfter  the  Webcor  people  declined  to  bid 
on  Boeing's  original  request  for  pro- 
posal, Boeing  prepared  a  specification 
for  new  tapeless  roller-accelerated  elec- 
tromechanical chaff  dispenser  system 
hnd  solicited  a  new  proposal  from  Web- 
cor. Mind  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  new 
proposal  called  for  a  tapeless  type  of 
Chaff. 

I  might  add  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it 
is  my  understanding  that  some  $35  mil- 
lion worth  of  taped  chaff  stockpiled  by 
the  Air  Force  had  to  be  scrapped  and  ac- 
iually  destroyed  by  burying  It  In  the 
ground  when  Boeing  decided  to  go  to  the 
tapeless  chaff  dispenser. 
r  It  is  my  imderstandlng,  further,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  hope  that  a  subsequent 
investigation  will  go  Into  this  matter, 
that  Boeing  was  willing  to  accept  an  80 
percent  degree  of  reliability  on  tape  chaff 
(cartridges  because  it  wanted  to  consume 
as  much  of  this  taped  chaff  stockpiled 
as  possible. 
I    Webcor  again  declined  to  bid  on  the 

^ew  tapeless  electromechanical  chaff 
ispenser  proposed  by  Boeing  because 
■Webcor's  engineers,  based  on  their  vast 
research  and  development  in  this  field, 
iwere  convinced  that  they  could  not  give 
iAmerican  pilots  the  degree  of  protection 
against  enemy  detection  with  a  mechan- 
lical  chaff  dispenser.  Webcor  engineers 
pleaded  with  Boeing  to  turn  to  the  more 
reliable  pneumatic  dispenser  developed 
by  Webcor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  so  there  will  be  no 
misunderstanding  about  Webcor's  mo- 
tives in  pressing  for  a  pneumatic  system, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  Webcor 
pneumatic  system  was  substantially 
cheaper  than  the  mechanical  system  re- 
quested by  Boeing. 

It  was  at  this  point,  in  the  fall  of  1959. 
that  the  Lundy  Electronics  Co..  of  Glen 
Head.  N.Y.,  proposed  the  electrome- 
chanical system  in  accordance  with  the 
Boeing  specification  and  was  awarded 
the  contract. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  shall  see  in  due  time 
in  this  dissertation  today  why  the  Boeing 
people,  even  though  their  own  engineers 
acknowledged  the  benefits  of  the  pneu- 
matic dispenser,  were  compelled  to  stay 
with  the  mechanical  system  instead  of 
acquiring  what  Webcor  believed  to  be  a 
superior  pneumatic  system. 

But  before  we  go  into  this  aspect  of 
this  procurement,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  even  though  the  first  contract 
went  to  another  firm.  Webcor's  engi- 
neers continued  improving  the  pneu- 
matic concept  because  all  of  their  re- 
search showed  this  to  be  a  more  reliable 
system.  Webcor  developed,  and  &o  ad- 
vised Boeing,  a  pneumatic  system  which 


would  dispense  the  new  taE>eless  chaff 
to  which  Boeing  had  now  converted. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  at  this  point, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  B-52  was  not  the 
only  aircraft  in  our  arsenal  confronted 
with  enemy  detection  problems.  Every 
single  one  of  our  aircraft  fighters,  trans- 
ports, and  Interceptors,  need  adequate 
protection  from  enemy  radar  detection. 

Webcor  was  aware  of  this  and  so  its 
engineers  continued  developing  improved 
models  for  the  various  types  of  aircraft. 
In  1959,  Webcor  submitted  an  unsolicited 
proposal  for  their  demonstration  mod- 
els covering  the  new  tapeless  pneimiatlc 
dispensers  to  Etefense  Department.  In 
March  1960,  the  Air  Force  responded 
by  awarding  Webcor  three  research  and 
development  contracts  totaling  $300,000 
for  production  of  models  of  the  new 
tapeless  dispenser  and  an  even  more  Im- 
proved unit  wliich  could  eject  both  chaff 
and  the  new  infrared  flares. 

In  April  1960,  Webcor  submitted  a 
proposal  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for 
fabrication  of  a  pneumatic  dispenser  de- 
signed primarily  for  installation  in  the 
B-52,  either  in  the  wing  or  in  the  fuse- 
lage. 

In  November,  1960,  Webcor  was  award- 
ed a  contract  for  development  of  that 
model.  This  contract  subsequently  pro- 
vided for  suflicient  flight  tests  to  enable 
the  Air  Force  to  determine  whether  a 
pneumatic  chaff  dispenser  should  be  used 
in  additional  upcoming  B-52  retrofit 
programs.  Webcor  produced  this  model 
in  its  research  and  development  labora- 
tories, and  turned  it  oyer  for  testing  to 
Mr.  E.  Leaphart,  of  Wright-Patterson's 
electronics  countermeasures  laboratory 
No.  2.  known  by  code  designation  as 
ASNPVD-2,  or,  as  we  will  call  it  here, 
Lab-2.  However.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
Lab-2  could  begin  the  tests,  it  wsis  or- 
dered to  turn  the  Webcor  equipment  over 
to  the  electronics  countenneasures  lab- 
oratory No.  3,  better  known  as  ASNPVD- 
3.  or.  Lab-3,  as  we  shall  refer  to  it  here- 
after. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  get  down  to  the 
heart  of  this  matter. 

Why  did  this  happen? 

At  that  time,  the  Lab-3  section  chief 
in  charge  of  testing  out  chaff  dispensers 
was  an  Air  Force  civilian  engineer  named 
Ross  Vendt.  a  former  Air  Force  pilot  who, 
on  the  basis  of  all  the  information  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  from  all  sources,  in- 
cluding Webcor  and  Boeing,  was  the  cen- 
tral figure  in  this  whole  procurement. 

Mr.  Vendt  was  a  longtime  employee 
at  Wright-Patterson.  He  was,  in  effect, 
serving  as  a  technical  adviser  at  Wright- 
Pat,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  early  1950's. 
At  the  same  time,  the  president  of  the 
Lundy  Corp.,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Barbato,  was 
serving  there,  also  as  an  Air  Force  tech- 
nical adviser. 

Mr.  Vendt  says  he  first  remembers 
meeting  Mr.  Barbato  in  1951  or  so.  and 
Mr.  Barbato 's  service  record  indicates  he 
left  Wright  Field  to  go  into  private  in- 
dustry in  1953. 

The  private  Industry  that  he  joined 
was  the  Limdy  Electronics  Corp.  and 
after  Mr.  Barbato  made  the  move,  Mr. 
Vendt  acknowledges  that  their  acquaint- 
anceship grew  steatffly. 

In  fact,  it  persisted  to  such  a  degree 
throu^  the  following  years  that  at  one 
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point  Mr.  Vendt  even  arranged  a  dinner 
meeting  between  Mr.  Barbato  and  Mr. 
Savid  DeBusman,  Webcor's  representa- 
tive at  Wright-Patterson  Field.    It  Is  my 
Understanding  from  Mr.  DeBusmaji  tjiat 
Mr  Barbato  suggested  that  he.  Mr.  De- 
Busman,  leave  the  Webcor  Corp.  and jo^ 
Lundy  aiid,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  further 
understanding  that  although  Mr.  Vendt 
did  not  attend  this  particular  dmner  he 
did  later  urge  Mr.  DeBusman  to  make 
the  switch  to  the  Lundy  Corp.  which 
was  getting  into  the  chaff  dispenser  de- 
velopment program. 

I  am  advised  that  it  is  a  source  of  great 
comfort  to  the  Webcor  Corp.  that  ite 
loyal  employee,  Mr.  DeBusman,  turned 
the  offer  down.  . 

In  1957.  another  meetmg  was  sunilarly 
arranged  by.  to  my  understanding.  Mr. 
Vendt  This  time  between  Mr.  Barbato 
and  Mr.  Harvey  Brown.  Webcor's  top 
chaff  dispenser  engineer.  Shortly  after 
this  meeting.  Mr.  Brown  qmt  the  Webcor 
Co.  and  went  to  work  for  Mr.  Barbato  s 
Lundy  Electronics  Corp. 

Mr  Vendt,  then,  was  the  middle-grade 
Government  employee  into  whose  hands 
Webcor's  new  chaff  dispenser  was  ab- 
ruptly transferred  in  March  1961  for 
tests  to  determine  whether  it  should  re- 
place the  unit  being  manufactured  by 
the  Lundy  Electronics  Corp.  in  the  B-52 
retrofit  program. 

Keep  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
test  would  determine  future  high  stakes. 
For  certainly  this  test  would  set  the  pace 
for  the  multimillion-doUar  B-52  retrofit 

program.  ^  ,     ..w        tv. 

For  anyone  not  initiated  in  the  ruth- 
lessly competitive  world  of  electronics 
procurement,  the  things  that  happened 
next  as  I  understand  them,  might  defy 
credibility  if  they  were  not  a  matter  of 

record 

Although  a  specific  deadline  had  to  be 
made  for  a  decision  on  the  dispenser  for 
the  B-52  retrofit  program,  installation  of 
the  Webcor  unit,  which  was  now  under 
Mr  Vendt's  control,  in  a  test  plane  was 
not  begun  for  more  than  one-half  a  year, 
in  September  1961.  The  installation  job 
was  finally  completed  in  November  1961. 
And,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  my  facts  are  cor- 
rect It  was  quite  a  job  of  installation  in- 
deed under  Mr.  Vendt's  direction 

First  Lab-3  decided  not  to  install  the 
Webcor  dispenser  in  the  wing  section  and 
more  important,  it  ordered  that  only  one- 
haU  of   the  fuselage   dispenser   be  in- 
stalled.   But  that  was  only  the  beginning 
of  this  strange  odyssey  of  the  Webcor 
chaff  dispenser.    Although  the  dispenser 
was  designed  to  be  Installed  on  a  vertical 
line— up    and   down— it   Is    my    under- 
standing that  Mr.  Vendt  ordered  that  it 
be   installed  in  a  horizontal  plane--to 
eject  the  chaff  out  to  the  side  and  also, 
although  the  dispenser  was  designed  to 
function  with  the  ejector  exlU  flush  with 
the  skin  of  the  aircraft,  the  unit  was  in- 
stalled with  the  exits  9  inches  Inside  the 

Both  the  Webcor  representatives  and 
the  personnel  from  Lab-2,  which  was 
originally  assigned  the  job  of  testing  this 
equipment,  were  relegate  to  the  occa- 
sional role  of  "consultants."  Both  of 
these  groups  protested  that  the  equip- 
ment was  Improperly  installed.  But  their 
protests,  which  were  lodged  officially.  It 
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Is  my  understanding,  were  Ignored  and 
at  no  time  in  the  months  of  testtog  tiiat 
followed,  under  Mr.  Vendt's  direction, 
was  the  Installation  corrected  and  used 
as  its  design  intended. 

On  December  3.  while  the  Webcor  was 
running  a  ground  check  of  their  ^uip- 
ment.  ttiey  noticed  Uiat  a  Lundy  electro- 
mechanical unit  had  also  been  installed 
In  the  test  aircraft.    A  Query  to  lAb-3 
disclosed  that  Mr.  Vendt  had  decided  to 
run  direct  comparison  tests  between  the 
Webcor  and  Lundy  equipment.    A  later 
query  was  made  to  Mr.  Vendts  superior. 
Lt.  Col.  D.  Papp.  as  to  why  the  compari- 
son tests  were  ordered  and  why  the  flight 
tests  had  been  delayed  so  long.    I  have 
been   advised  by  Webcor  officia  s  that 
Colonel  Papp  answered  eventually  that 
he  had  never  authorized  the  comparison 
tests  and  that  although  he  had  asked  he 
had  never  been  given  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation by  Lal^3  for  ttie  test  delays^ 
even  though  time  for  a  decision  on  the 
r'^trofit  program  was  rapidly  runnhig  out. 
After   noting    the   Lundy   equipment. 
Webcor  personnel.  It  is  myjmderstond- 
ing.  then  asked  that  they  be  notified  of 
the  time  of  the  flight  tests,  so  they  could 
go  along  as  observers  to  make  sure  that 
their  improperly  installed  f Q^^ifi^^t  was 
at  least  handled  and  maintained  prop- 
erly     This  request  was  made  because 
Webcxjr's  research  and  development  con- 
tract for  development  of  the  unit  specifi- 
cally provided  for  4  man-weeks  of  engi- 
neering field  services.  ^^Jch  meant  ttiat 
Webcor's  engineers  were  to  be  on-sit«  to 
give  the  Air  Force  the  full  benefit  of  their 
knowledge  and  experience  witii  the  unit. 
Yet  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing  that  in  the  ensuing  series  of  tests 
Webcor  was  not  notified  In  advance  of 
most  of  the  flights,  and  was  never  given 
the  opportunity  to  observe  the  conduct 
of  the  tests. 

Three  "shakedown"  flights  were  run 
on  December  13.  14.  and  15-unknown 
to  Webcor.  Afterward,  Mr.  Leaphart 
from  Lab-2.  notified  Webcor  that  a  cable 
in  one  of  the  hoppers  had  come  loose— 
although  Webcor  never  learned  at  what 
point  in  that  series  of  tests  the  malfunc- 
tion occurred.  Afterward.  Webcor  per- 
sonnel refastened  the  cable. 

From  ttie  last  week  in  December 
tiirough  mid-February,  nine  flight  tests 
were  run.  with  the  two  dispenser  s  radar- 
confusing  abilities  tested  by  rtms  agai^t 
radar  faculties  at  Eglln  Air  Force  Base^ 
Webcor  was  unaware  of  most  of  the 

^  Mter  the  SG  test^ghts  were  com- 
niPtfKi     a    fllght>fc^t    engineer     from 
WriSt-Pat  report  to  the  Webcor  peo- 
ple that  during  a  number  of  the  teste, 
the  Webcor  dispenser  was  operated  at 
the  maximum  dispensing  rate  indicated 
on   the  conti-ol   panel.    Ho^^^^^:  ^^f 
rate  was  the  one  established  for  the  en- 
Ure  fuselage  unit.  whUe  tiie  tests  were 
conducted    witti    only    half   ^^,6  jmit 
Thus  tiie  maximum  rate  expected  shoiUd 
have  been  cut  in  half  inasmuch  as  tiie 
two  halves  could  not  be  operated  alter- 
nately to  achieve  this  rate. 

But  it  was  not.  In  fact,  Webcor  re- 
ports Uiat  while  it  was  permitted  to  brief 
flight  test  personnel  on  the  operation  of 
its  unit,  it  was  never  consulted  on  the 


proper  operational  procedures  for  the 
system  as  it  was  ultimately  installed. 

Furthermore,  Webcor  points  out  that 
Wright-Pat  maintenance  personnel  re- 
ported that  Lundy  Electronics  was  al- 
lowed to  make  several  complete  system 
changes  during  the  flights,  while  Webcor 
was  able  to  make  only  minor  repairs  on 
ite  equipment. 

One  such  repair  involved  tightening  a 
loose  plastic  gasket  on  one  hopper— a 
gasket  since  eliminated  In  a  design  im- 
provement. The  loose  gasket—un- 
noticed by  test  personnel— had  led  to  a 
marked  reduction  in  the  pneumatic 
force  available  for  ejection,  seriously  un- 
pairing  that  hopper's  efficiency. 

The  entire  conduct  of  these  compari- 
son tests  seemed  so  blatantly  improper 
that  upon  their  conclusion.  Webcor  offi- 
cially protested  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Schivley. 
branch  chief  of  the  electronics  counter- 
measures  laboratories  at  Wright-Pat.   In 
addition  to  the  questions  of  instaUation. 
Webcor  contended  that  improper  load- 
ing—due to  lack  of  proper  supervision- 
had   been   directly   responsible   for   the 
cable  faUure.    The  protest  also  covered 
Lab-3s  failure  to  notify  Webcor  of  flight 
tests  or  to  permit  Webcor  observers  on 
board;   and  lack  of  free  acccM  to  the 
equipment  during  the  test  period.  Ui  con- 
trast to  the  privileges  given  Lundy. 

In  answer.  Webcor  was  told  to  write 
us  a  report,  which  Webcor  did. 

The  results  of  those  teste  were  put  out 
in  a  report  dated  August  7.  1962.  Lab-3 
never  showed  the  resulte  to  Webcor  nor 
told  the  flrm  what  the  report  contained. 
Toward  the  end  of  September,  and  m 
November,  two  more  flight  teste  were 
conducted.  These  were  not  run  against 
radar,  but  were  only  to  check  operation 
of  the  equipment,  and  obtain  pictures 
of  how  the  chaff  performed  once  the 
chaff  package  was  ejected  from  the  air- 

crskTt 

Webcor     personnel    were     permitted 
aboard  this  time.   And  during  tiie  fllghte 
they  noted  that  the  chaff  did  not  appear 
to  be   performing   properly.     HfPeated 
checks  of  the  equipment,  and  slight  al- 
teration of  the  unit,  failed  to  correct  the 
problem.    Ultimately,  after  Webcor  had 
duplicated  tiie  flight  test  conditions  in 
?t3  own  labs  and  explored  aU  possible 
explanations    for    tiie    malfunction,    a 
theory  was  evolved— a  tiieory  that  proved 
to  be  correct  when  the  test  aircraft  was 
examined.  . 

Unknown  to  Webcor.  it  turned  out 
that  the  B-52  used  in  the  teste  had  been 
eenerating  a  low  voltage— lower  tiian 
bXm   design   limite   for   tiie   Webcor 

equipment.  ^  ^  ■,^  ^^ 

Webcor  contacted  Lab-3.  and  talked 
to  Mr.  E.  McDaniel,  Mr.  Vendts  assist- 
ant who  said.  "Yes."  Lal>^  had  ^«i 
aware  of  tiie  B-52's  low-voltage  ritu- 
at^on  and  he  was  "sorry"  ^  learntha^ 
Webcor  had  not  been  aware  of  it.  too. 

Webcor  tiien  requested  tiiat  tiie  flight* 
be  conducted  over  again,  after  a  quick 
SJpment  modification  to  ^^^^^ 
tor  tiie  reduced  voltage.  Mr.  Rf «  Vwidt 
refiSed  and  announced  ir^tead  tiiat  tiie 
flight  teste  were  being  ended. 

Meanwhile.  Boeing,  the  de^gner  of 
the  electromechanical  system  had  s^t 
out  a  request  for  proposal  on  the  next 
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pliase  In  the  B-^  retrofit  progrmm.  The 
RPQ  was  leueltMd  by  Webcor  Jane  28. 
19C2.  and— not  nnxliincly— called  for 
oilers  OB  aa  electromechanical  system 
with  both  whiff  and  fuselage  dispensers. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  find  it  difficult 
to  quarrel  or  place  any  blaone  on  the 
Boeing  Corp.  for  calling  for  mechanical 
chaff  dispensers  in  this  second  procure- 
ment period.  It  should  be  perfectly  ob- 
▼ioos  to  all  of  us  that  Mr.  Vendt  had 
made  up  his  mind  at  Wright-Patterson 
Field  that  no  pneumatic  dispensers 
would  find  their  way  into  the  B-52  retro- 
fit program.  I  do  not  think  that  Boeing 
would  have  had  a  chance,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  advertise  for  anything 
bat  mechanical  dispensers  because  Web- 
cor's  pneumatic  system — even  though 
this  system  has  been  proven  consistently 
superior — was  barred  by  Mr.  Vendt  when 
he  refused  to  approve  a  contract  for  the 
pneumatic  system. 

I  stress  this  p<rint  only  to  emphasize 
MtaX,  under  the  system  of  procurement 
which  I  am  describing  today,  I  think  that 
with  some  of  these  middle-grade  civil- 
iftn«  having  absolute  authority  in  spe-  j 
clflc  determinations,  even  such  giants 
as  Boeing  must  capitulate  to  their 
whims  and  caprices. 

Webcor  submitted  a  proposal  in  an- 
swer, but  it  called  for  use  of  its  pneu- 
matic alternate  to  perform  in  accordance 
with  Boeing's  reqxxirements.  That  bid 
went  In  in  August.  Shortly  afterward, 
personnel  at  Wright -Patterson  expressed 
uaofflclal  wonder  to  Webcor  about  its 
bid.  It  had  been  so  much  lower  than 
Lundy's,  they  said,  that  there  was  specu- 
lation that  Webcor  might  have  made  an 
error  in  Its  bid. 

Six  months  later  when  I  learned  of  this 
scandalous  treatment  afforded  a  Chicago 
industry,  I  queried  the  Air  Force  as  to 
the  precise  terms  of  the  contract,  and  the 
difference  between  the  Lundy  and  Web- 
cor bids. 

The  Air  Force  reported  that  Lundy  was 
low  bidder  by  $174,738.  which  was  why  it 
got  the  award.  The  Limdy  flgin-e  was 
$2,820,113  for  112  units,  while  Webcor's 
bid  had  totaled  $2,994,851.  The  actual 
contract  price,  after  further  negotiations 
and  provision  for  spare  parts  and  other 
equipment,  was  $2,921,890.55. 

On  the  surface,  that  would  seem  to  be 
the  end  of  it.  But.  gentlemen,  that  was 
yasit  the  beginning.  What  had  been  the' 
results  of  the  tests?  And  what  had  hap- 
pened to  Webcor's  prices — which  were 
low  the  first  time,  yet  high  the  second 
time,  even  though  Webcor  had  not 
changed  the  individual  price  components 
of  Its  bid  one  iota? 

On  November  28,  Boeing  put  out  an 
amended  RFQ,  this  one  calling  only  fop 
fuselage  dispensers — again  of  the  electro-. 
mechanical  type. 

Webcor  answered  this  proposal— again 
with  Its  pneumatic  alternate — on  Decem-» 
berS. 

I  have  asked  the  OAO  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  disposition 
of  these  two  proposals  submitted  by  Web-> 
cor  and  Lundy  in  19«2. 

On  the  ba^  of  the  best  available  in- 
formation whlrti  I  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain, the  Webcor  Wd  on  the  first  request 
for  proposal,  which  was  solicited  by 
Boeing  in  June  of  1962,  and  delivered  by 


'  Webcor  to  Boeing  In  August  1962.  was 
3048  percent  lower  than  the  Lundy  bid. 
It  would  appear,  theref«-e,  that  unless 
the  Boeing  Corp.  threw  out  the 
Webcor  proposal  as  nonresponsive  be- 
canse  Webcor  submitted  a  proposal  for 
pneumatic  dispensers,  while  Boeing 
asked  for  mechamcal  dispensers,  it  would 
appear  that  because  of  its  low  price 
WebCOT  should  have  received  the  award. 
But  this  did  not  happen.  For  rea- 
sons known  best  to  itself.  Boeing  did 
not  reject  the  Augxist  proposal  from 
Webcor  as  nonresponsive.  Instead, 
Boeing  scuttled  both  proposals  and  re- 
quested new  proposals  In  November  1962. 
this  time  merely  changing  the  number 
of  units  to  be  bid  on. 

This  is  indeed  a  most  strange  manner 
of  awarding  contracts.  I  submit  that 
the  change  between  the  August  invitation 
to  bid,  when  Webcor  was  20.88  percent 
■  lower  than  Lundy,  and  the  November  in- 
vitation, is  so  insignificant  that  GAO 
should  order  the  1962  contract  to  Lundy 
set  aside  and  this  whole  program  re- 
advertised  for  competitive  proposals. 
I  This  whole  matter  should  be  of  particu- 
lar concern  to  us  because  it  constitutes 
a  difference  that  could  be  as  great  sis 
$3 1/2  million  for  the  larger  quantities. 
It  is  my  understanding  that,  had  Web- 
cor received  this  contract  under  the 
August  proposals,  the  total  retrofit  pro- 
gram would  have  cost  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  $6^2  million;  whereas,  under 
the  Lundy  proposition  contract,  the  full 
program  could  run  as  high  as  $10  miUion. 
The  last  week  in  December,  without 
public  announcement,  the  award  was 
made — to  the  Lundy  Co. 

A  senatorial  letter  of  Inquiry  in  April 
asked  the  Air  Force  about  the  test  re- 
sults, and  about  the  outcome  of  the 
Boeing  competition — since  Boeing  had 
never  ofiBcially  informed  Webcor  of  the 
award  to  Lundy. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
for  Research  and  Development.  Brock- 
way  McMillan,  replied  that  Lundy  was 
chosen  because  tests  had  found  Its  equip- 
ment to  be  technically  superior.  It  con- 
fused radar  more  effectively.  McMillan 
said,  and  dispersed  the  chaff  quicker  and 
more  thoroughly.  The  equipment,  he 
added,  had  been  installed  as  per  draw- 
ings provided  by  both  manufacturers, 
and  both  firms  had  been  permitted  to 
service  their  units. 
Indeed. 

On  the  one  hand,  a  full  unit  of  the 
Lundy  eqtiipment  had  been  Installed  as 
designed,  in  a  vertical  plane,  flush  with 
the  aircraft  skin,  and  its  makers  had 
been  given  repeated  access  during  the 
tests  to  make  complete  system  changes. 
In  contrast,  only  one-half  of  Webcor's 
equipment  was  installed — and  then  hori- 
zontally, contrary  to  design,  and  9  inches 
from  the  aircraft  skin.  Part  of  the  time 
the  equipment  was  called  on  to  perform 
at  the  full  represented  dispensing  rate, 
even  though  only  half  the  equipment  had 
been  installed. 

Additionally,  in  key  tests  Involving 
photos  of  dispersement  patterns.  Webcor 
was  not  informed  that  the  plane  was 
generating  only  half  the  voltage  needed 
to  make  the  equipment  function  properly. 
And  Webcor  representatives  were  given 
only  the  most  sporadic  access  to  their 


equipment,  with  no  opportunity  for  com- 
plete S3rstems  changes  such  as  Lundy  was 
afforded. 

And  these  were  "comparison"  tests? 
These  were  tests  In  which  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  reported  to 
a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  that  no  fa- 
voritism was  involved,  and  that  the  de- 
cision for  Lundy  was  based  strictly  on 
technical  superiority. 

So  much  for  the  test  results.  What 
about  the  price? 

You  will  recall  that  Webcor  was  told, 
informally,  that  it  had  been  low  bidder 
on  the  first  set  of  proposals  Involving 
the  larger  quantities. 

I  wrote  the  Air  Force  asking  about 
this.  The  only  bidding  on  B-52's.  I  was 
told,  was  the  December  1962  bidding, 
won  by  Lundy  at  a  lower  price.  I  was 
informed  additionally  that  no  further 
retrofit  programs  were  planned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Air  Force  reply  was 
almost  a  total  misstatement  of  fact,  be- 
cause there  had,  of  course,  been  an  earlier 
bid  submitted,  and  Webcor  had  Indeed 
been  lower — substantially  lower  than 
Lundy.  On  the  second  round  of  bids, 
when  Boeing  had  cut  the  size  of  purchase 
down  following  Webcor's  first  low  bid, 
it  was  Webcor,  not  Lundy,  that  was  In 
reality  low  bidder.  A  further  addition 
to  the  retrofit  program — to  make  up  for 
the  quantities  eliminated  in  the  second 
round  of  bidding — was  at  that  very  time 
being  planned  and  is  now.  today,  In  Its 
final  phases. 

First,  on  the  August  bidding.  Boeing 
has  now  acknowledged  to  Webcor  per- 
sonnel that  Webcor's  large  quantity 
bid  was  roughly  $6.5  million  while  Lun- 
dy's was  somewhere  between  $8  to  $10 
million. 

Second,,  the  Individual  components  of 
Webcor's  December  small  quantity  bid 
were  actually  lower — more  than  $600,000 
lower— than  Lundy's.  But  a  Webcor 
accountant.  In  adding  the  totals  of  the 
various  components,  made  a  $700,000 
computation  error.  So  the  total  bid,  pre- 
sented to  Boehig  along  with  the  correctly 
priced,  itemized  components,  was  slightly  , 
higher  than  Lundy's. 

I  am  told  Boeing  now  contends  that^it 
did   not  discover  the  error   until  after 
Lundy  had  been  awarded  the  contract. 
This  statement,  if  correctly  attributed, 
is  patently  ridiculous.     For  anyone  fa- 
miliar   with    procurement    knows    that    ' 
what's  important — and  What  is  exam- 
ined closely  in  any  bidding  situation — is        ^ 
the  unit  price  of  the  various  components 
that  go  to  make  up  a  total  offer.  ■  "The 
grand  total  itself,  in  contrast,  is  often; 
meaningless.  .    ,    * 

Thus  Boeing,  beyond  a  shadow 'bf  a 
doubt,  should  have  known  it  was  award- 
ing the  B-52  retrofit  contract  to  th« 
higher  bidder  when  it  made  its  decision 
for  Lundy  in  December  1962.  '  . 

Nonetheless,  the  'co^'  was  already  out 
of  the  bam"  so  to  speak,  and  Webcor  *■ 
would  have  been  wilUng  to  accept  that 
particular  retrofit  contract  decision — if 
that  Is  as  far  as  the  problem  had  gone.  / 
But  it  turned  out  that  for  Webcor,  the 
worst  was  yet  to  come. 

Parallel  to  the  B-62  retroOt  program, 
there  were  plans  under  development  for 
procurement  of  the  now-famous  super- 
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sonic  TFX  all-service  fighter,  more  for- 

"^¥lfe'SS?a^  ?v'enrui5y  chosen  as 
prSe  ^nfractor-Oeneral  Dynamic^ 
^oVp -contacted  Webcor  ^n  March 
l^  disclosed  that  it  was  surveying  ttie 
fSd  to  find  the  best  possible  chaff  ms- 
SeSer  for  this  new  aircraft,  and  asked 
dS  trom  Webcor  on  its  pneumatic 

*^to?uly  1962  General  Dynamics  asked 
adStional  data  on  Webcor's  dispenser 
Sat  would  eject  infrared  flares  as  well 

^oSring  the  following  months.  General 

Dynamics  engineers  «»^^«^,"?\f,^t  JI 
chaff  field  in  detail,  making  exhaustive 
comparisons  between  the  available  sys- 

^?n' December  1962  General  Dynamics 
was  awarded  the  TFX  contract. 
^?n  January.  GD  notified  Webcor  that 
they  were  a  leading  contender  for  the 
ch7ff  dispenser  subcontract    and^^ked 
for  uD-to-date  priced  proposal.    This  was 
oUowe?by  inspection  vi^ts  to  We^o^s 
Dlant  by  GD  engineers,  further  discos 
Kon  details  of  the  chaff  sys^m  wi^ 
GD   management,    and   a   fourth— ana 
SippSe^flnal-request  for  proposal,  in 

"^Sn  A^ril'fs;  webcor  was  sent  a  pur- 
chSl  o?5er  by  General  Dynami^  call- 
inrfor  fabrication  of  several  Webcor 
S5  J  sUihcally  tailored  to  the  exiting 
Semands  of  the  TFX,  at  a  cost  of  $700.- 

000. 

Then  the  trouble  began. 

AS  required  by  Air  Force  regulations. 
majorTubcontracts  on  important  com- 
Sfnents  Uke  chaff  dispensers  must  be 
Stted  to  the  Air  Force  'or  approva^^ 

GD's  proposed  subcontract  with  Web- 

co?  for^Xlying  P^eT^*^';^,?frS 
prototypes,  was  promptly  ^^mit^  to 
Wright-Patterson    Field- and    Just    as 
urompUy  kicked  back  to  GD. 
"^^e  subcontract  evaluation  group  toW 
GD  that  they  wanted  no  pneumatic  dis- 
oenser  on  the  TFX-only  the  electro- 
Se^hln?cal  dispenser  would  be  accept^. 
.°''^^y?    The  evaluation  group  POin^ 
to   an  offlcial  pronouncement  by  Ross 
Vendt's  Lab-3.  which  stated: 
^   PneumftUcs  m  a  concept  has  b«n  Bhowri 
to^Tnsulfble  for  a  practical  chaff  dU- 
•  penslng  aystem. 

That  was  It.    Webcor-at  that  polnt- 
•  apparenUy  was  going  to  be  black^^ 
not  just  on  the  B-62,  but  on  the  Tra: 
Snd  mall  retrdftt  and  original  produc- 
tion contracts  in  the  future 

Fortunately   for  our  pUots   who  will 
eventually  flt  these  and  other  airplanes. 
»    iWebcor  refused  to  say  die. 

^    ItTegistered  a  complahit  with  my  of- 

•fi".  cSrglng  it  was  the  object  of  prej- 

"  .    uSdal  treatment,  and  at  my  request. 

orovided    me    with    a    complete     docu- 

•r    menteT  history  of  jhf  chaff  dispenser 

*"-.    /^ThrS  conclusions  become  immediatfely 

* "  '  *^mS"  General  Dynamics  had  surveyed 
the  entire  chaff  dispenser  field  to  find 
th^  L«t  umt  available  for  ttie  worlds 
-  most  modem  fighter  plane.  Itsunbl^ 
decision  for  Webcor's  pneumatic  unit 
was  a  substantial  "phis." 

Second.  The  Air  Force  had  tested  and 
approved  Webcor's  dispenser  earlier  on 
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fighter  planes  and  found  H  to  be  highly 

"^mrf'while  the  Lal^3  personnel  did 
not  know  It  at  the  time.  Ah-  Po«»  per- 
sonnel from  Lab-2  had  taken  the ^^W^ 
the  Webcor  unit  that  Lat)-3  ^ad  refiwed 
to  install  in  the  B-52,  and  Installed  It 

"while  'Lab-3  personnel  were  testing 
half  the  unit  in  the  B-52,  and  report^g 
all  sorts  of  faults,  Lab-2  personnel  rM^ 
simUar  tests  in  the  B-47,  and  reported 
fh^  the  equipment  functioned  properly 
as  Webcor  claimed  it  could. 

Lab-2  v^TOte  a  repori;  on  its  interpreta- 
tion of  the  tests  and  concluded  that  the 
Webcor  pneumatic  dispenser  was  supe- 
rior to  any  chaff  dispenser  they  had  pre- 
viously tested  and  even  though  the  Lab-2 
report  recommended  further  refin^ents^ 
it  stated  that  the  Webcor  Pneumatic  d^ 
penser  was  suitable  for  tactical  use.   This 
report  completely  contradicts  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  Ross  Vendt  when  be 
decided  that  pneumatic  dispensers  were 

''^^T^Trev.on  with  Its  favorable 
findings  on  the  Webcor  pneumatic  dis- 
S?nSr   was   circulated    to   Boeing   and 
other  interested  parties.     Immediately 
thereafter,   this  Lab-2  ,^PO^t  was   de- 
nounced by  a  personal  letter  from  Ross 
Vendt  in  which  he  ordered  the  Lab-2  re- 
port to  be  discounted  and  ignored.    Lab- 
2  responded  by  disclosing  to  authorized 
personnel  at  Webcor  an  additional  classi- 
fied report  on  comparative  flight  tests 
held  at  Egim  Field  between  the  Webcor 
Sfspenser  and  the  Lundy  dispenser  which 
showed  that  ROSS  Vendt's  group  had  no 
sound  basis  for  ruling  out  the  Webcor 
pneumatic  dispenser  without  also  rul- 
fi  ^t  the  Lundy  mechanical  di^nser 
Yet  Mr  Vendt  chose  to  bar  the  Webcor 
disi^enser  and  award  a  contract  to  Lunc^^ 
I  siSmit,  Mr.  speaker,  this  was  as  b^en 
a  demonstration  of  favoritism  as  wiU  be 
found  in  the  whole  defense  procurement 

^^%l^^  Air  Force  Secretary  Zuckert^s 
attention  to  the  Wright-Patterson  block- 
ade of  the  General  Dynamics  subcon- 
tract for  Webcor's  chaff  dispenser. 

^tery  Zuckert's  ofBce-which  has 
ac^^th  vigor  since  thismatter  was 
called  to  their  attention-began  an  im- 
mediate tavestlgation.  „^„time 

General  Dynamics  In  the  mean  toe. 
tried  twice  more  to  P^t  th">ugh  the  Web- 
cor  subcontract,  and  twice  more  It  was 

^''M^e^lng  this  stone  wan  GDflnaUy 
bowed  to  pressure  and  m  May  P^t  out 
an  Stemate  request  for  proposals  ^k- 
fng  bids  on, an  electromechanical  sys- 

^undy  Electronics  promptly  put  in  a 

" Meanwhile.  Ross  Vendt  was  not  Idle^ 
on  Saturday.  June  23  1963jhe  mght 
tests  which  Vendt  had  refused  to  con- 
^ue  teck  in  November  1962.  were  re- 
;^ed-although     webcor     was     not 

^""SSS^;  however,  was  given  the  oppor- 
tuX  to  update  and  completely  renovate 
Its  equipment.  .    . 

webcor  learned  of  the  June  Md  t«t 
flight  after  it  was  completed,  and  askea 
?or  its^uipment  back,  so  that  it  could 
S  checked  imd  the  latest  improvements 


Incorporated.  Permission  was  refused^ 
SstSd,  vendt  notified  Webeor  ttjat  the 
equipment  was  behig  removed  'rorathe 
aircraft  and  that  the  test  B-52  was  being 
sent  back  to  Boehig  because  H  was  no 

^"Xre^af  have  been  two  reasons  for 
conducting  those  June  23  tests: 

First.  Lab-3  personnel  may  have  hoped 
that  the  results  would  provide  help  in 
infiuenclng  the  TFX  subcon^t. 

Second.  Although  the  Ah-  Force  denied 
it  in  a  letter  to  my  office,  another  sn- 
able  chaff  dispenser  procureine^  for  the 
B-52  retrofit  program  was  scheduled  lor 

Under  the  supervision  o^^^ab-S^e 
June  23  tests  could  be  expected  to  t^- 
force  the  earlier  Lab-3  contention  that 
Lundy  Electronics  should  get  any  sucn 

contract.  ,  .  ^._  -^__ 

Fortunately  for  Webcor  and  «ir  De- 
fense Establishment.  Secretary  Zuckerts 
office  was  acting  with  dispateh.  As  a  re- 
sult of  his  top  level  Investigation,  weo- 
cor  and  Congress  have  been  treated  to 
this  heartening  result: 

In  a  virtually  unprecedented  action, 
the  Wright-Patterson  "blackball"  on  the 
Webcor  chaff  dispenser  was  o^^f  "j; 
and  General  Dynamics  was  told  that  it 
could  award  the  key  dispenser  subcon- 
tract to  Webcor.  ,  _„   , 

Additionally,  the  matter  was  reviewed 
by  the  new  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Research  and  De^e^oP^ffJ^,*^; 
Eugene  G.  FubhU,  hi  a  reappraisal  of 
all  countermeasures  equipment  proposed 

for  the  TFX.  The  P^fJ""*^^^^ 
ment  agahi  was  approved,  »ndWebcOT 
warftnally    given    tiie    go-ahead    last 

Tmlght  add,  Mr.  SpeakerjLsslstant 
Secretary  Fubinl  is  considered— and 
^^JV-one  of  the  world's  foremost 
authorities  on  countermeasures. 

Many  of  my  coUeagues  would  assume 
thatSrith   this  recent,  successful  flrial 
step  Webcor's  problems  are  over  at  last 
That  Is  far  from  the  truth— and  one 
of  the  mahi  reasons  that  I  have  t^e^ 
the  time  to  lay  out  to  detail  the  shock- 
mi  Sy  of  this  case  this  afternoon. 
Where  is  Ross  Vendt  today— after  su- 
pe^lS  some  of  the  mostju^^J^f.f 
^ste  ev?r  inflicted  upon  a  piece  of  mUi- 
tarv     equipment— after     ustag     those 
rigged  S^Vesults  hi  an  effort  to  wroi^lY 
Sfckball  webcor's  dispenser  i^  the  $6^^ 
billion  TFX    program,   and   all   future 

'"rSten  happens  in  the  military. 
Vendt  apparentiy  has  been  promoted. 
He  Snow  of  all  things,  a  key  engln^r 
on  Sie  el^trtcal  counterm^sur^  s^ 
supervising    development    of    the    TFX 

^  Meiiwhile.  as  icing  on  the  cake  ^e 
lower-level  Air  Force  P«^nn^from 
L^tSs  and  elsewhere,  who  provided  rou- 
toUut  honest  aid  to  Webcor^  in  at- 
♦-«,r.Hn«r  to  eet  a  fair  test  for  its  equip 

retrom contract.  , Jj>?« "iS^^e 
^■B^am  7nckert  placed  a  ireeBe  on  "i« 
SSecf  .^^  contrwt,  Jujd^erBj 

SnPinir  to  let  Webcor  bid  whenever  me 
^JSement  is  permitted  to  go  forward. 
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Boeizig  responded  by  putting  out  a  re- 
quest for  quotations  for  the  same  old 
Lundy  electromechanical  system — a 
system  which  has  already  resulted  in 
many,  many  unsatisfactory  reports — 
UR's — on  its  reliability  from  using  com- 
mands all  over  the  world. 

And  as  late  as  last  month.  Boeing  made 
clear  to  Webcor  personnel,  when  Webcor 
representatives  visited  Wichita,  that 
Boeing  had  sent  the  RFQ  to  Webcor  only 
because  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
had  ordered  Boeing  to  do  so. 

Just  as  before,  time  Is  now  running 
out  when  a  decision  must  be  made  on  the 
B-52  retrofit  program.  And  just  as  be- 
fore, it  appears  that  the  skids  are  greased 
for  a  contract  award  to  a  favored  firm, 
regardless  of  the  merits  of  competing 
equipment  offered. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  time  that 
Congress  began  considering  some  action 
that  would  curb  the  activities  of  these 
middle-grade  employees,  like  Ross  Vendt. 
who  are  nmning  this  Government  to  suit 
their  own  whims  and  caprice. 

And  we  need  an  investigation,  by  this 
Congress,  of  the  conduct  of  the  so-called 
comparison  tests  conducted  on  the  Web- 
cor and  Lundy  equipment  by  Wright- 
Patterson's  Electronics  Counter  Meas- 
ures Lab-3. 

The  absolute  necessity  for  such  an  in- 
vestigation should  be  obvious. 

If  the  facts  are  as  the  record  indicates, 
then  the  persons  responsible  for  those 
tests  have  no  business  holding  an  Air 
Force  position  of  authority,  in  the  field 
of  procurement  or  anywhere  else,  and 
particularly  not  in  a  crucial  defense  pro- 
gram like  the  TFX  project. 

Instead!  they  should  be  disciplined — 
made  an  example — so  that  any  others 
who  might  be  tempted  to  follow  Mr. 
Vendts  tactics  will  know  that  a  new 
order  Is  at  hand. 

This  will  be  a  new  order  when  Govern- 
ment contracts  are  handed  out  on  the 
basis  of  merit — on  the  basis  of  what  a 
manufacturer  can  produce,  not  on  the 
basis  of  whom  he  knows. 

This  will  be  a  new  order  in  which  we 
stop  winking  at  goings-on  like  those  at 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  and 
stop  letting  a  small  minority  of  middle- 
grade  public  servants  give  a  black  eye 
to  the  great  majority  of  such  servants 
who  are  trying  to  do  an  honest  job  for 
their  service  and  their  country. 

If.  on  the  other  hand.  Congress  fails 
to  investigate  this  case  fully,  it  will  flash 
a  green  light  to  every  engineer,  every 
contracting  officer,  every  other  civil  serv- 
ant who  is  entertaining  ideas  about  per- 
verting the  Government's  procurement 
system  to  his  own  private  goals. 

Such  inaction  would  be  to  the  detri- 
ment of  our  defense  effort,  our  fighting 
men  who  expect  superior  equipment,  and 
the  taxpayers,  who  get  clipped  for  the 
inflated  bill. 

It  Is  Interesting.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Ross  Vendt  Is  now  predicting  the  Webcor 
Pneumatic  will  not  work  in  the  TFX  and 
trying  to  demoralize  Convair.  He  is 
making  these  predictions  even  before 
Webcor  has  had  an  opportunity  to  com- 
plete ite  development  program.  Because 
of  the  position  he  is  in  today,  you  can 
see  troax  llr.  Vendt's  attitude  what  kind 
of  treatment  Webcor  can  expect  if  and 
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when  Convair  seeks  Wright  Field's  ap- 
proval for  a  production  contract  for 
Webcor.  Based  on  the  previous  record, 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  Mr. 
Vendt  will  fight  the  Webcor  offer  and 
history  can  repeat  itself  in  the  sordid 
analysis  of  chaff  dispenser  procurement. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  Secretary 
would  want  to  leave  Ross  Vendt  in  his 
present  critical  spot  in  procurement  for 
the  F-Ul— (TFX)— in  the  light  of  his 
activities  in  the  B-52  retrofit  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  detailed  here  at 
considerable  length  information  that  I 
have  been  able  to  assemble  from  various 
sources  in  an  effort  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  this  procurement,  and  more  impor- 
tant, in  an  effort  to  determine  whether 
current  practices  in  some  of  our  Nation's 
defense  procvurement  facilities  unjustly 
prevent  Chicago  from  getting  its  fair 
share  of  the  defense  dollar. 

In  all  fairness,  however.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  here  that 
much  of  the  information  which  I  have 
cited  previously  regarding  this  B-52 
retrofit  program  comes  from  sources  rep- 
resenting only  one  side  of  this  contro- 
versy. 

It  would  appear  to  me.  therefore,  that 
in  order  to  remove  any  suspicion  or 
doubt  as  to  the  propriety  in  the  handling 
of  this  B-52  chaff  dispenser  retrofit  pro- 
gram, the  following  reconmaendations 
should  be  immediately  carried  out  and 
let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may: 

First.  All  of  the  presently  available 
comparative  flight  test  data  processed  by 
the  Air  Force  regarding  the  performance 
of  both  the  Webcor  and  Lundy  dispens- 
ers should  be  nullified  on  the  basis  of 
having  been  conducted  under  unfair, 
prejudicial,  and  improper  circiunstances. 

Second.  A  new  series  of  documented 
and  comprehensive  comparative  tests 
should  be  ordered  at  once  in  order  to 
demonstrate  without  doubt  the  factlial 
ability  of  Webcor's  pneimaatic  dispenser 
equipment  in  comparison  to  that  of  the 
Limdy  mechanical  dispenser  in  order 
that  all  future  contract  negotiations  will 
be  able  to  be  conducted  on  the  basis  of 
fact. 

Third.  A  thorough  investigation  of 
the  bid  proposal  pricing  of  both  Lundy 
and  Webcor  at  the  time  of  the  June, 
1962,  Boeing  bidding  request  must  be 
made  in  order  to  substantiate  whether 
Webcor  was  Indeed  the  low  bidder. 

Fourth.  Ross  Vendt's  official  state- 
ment that  "pneumatics"  as  a  concept  has 
been  shown  to  be  unusable  for  practical 
chaff  systems  should  be  carefully  re- 
studied  since  it  has  already  been  the  basis 
for  prior  contract  award. 

Fifth.  Ross  Vendt,  himself,  having 
proclaimed  his  prejudice  against  pneu- 
matic dispensing  systems  should  be  re- 
moved from  any  official  area  having 
cognizance  or  control  over  such  systems. 

Sixth.  If  the  evaluation  of  the  results 
of  a  new  comparative  flight  testing  pro- 
gram conclusively  shows  the  superiority 
of  the  Webcor  dispenser  over  that  of 
Lundy 's  then  the  present  Lundy  contract 
should  be  canceled  In  Its  entirety. 

Seventh.  Webcor  should  be  assvured  by 
the  Air  Force  that  the  actions  it  has 
taken  In  protesting  the  treatment  It  re- 
ceived from  Ross  Vendt  will  not  be  prej- 
udicial to  its  future  Interests;  In  fact. 


Webcor  should  be  assured  that  It  will  be 
given  a  fair  and  unbiased  opportunity  to 
Wd  on  all  present  and  future  chaff  dis- 
penser and  flare  dispenser  programs. 

Eighth.  Those  at  Wright-Patterson 
who  have  supported  Webcor  in  this  dis- 
penser controversy  should  be  protected 
from  vengeful  repercussions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  recommendations, 
in  my  judgment,  are  fair  but  more  so 
they  are  imperative  because  Boeing  is 
now  asking  for  bids  for  retrofitting  an 
additional  175  B-52  bombers  at  a  cost 
of  at  least  $2  million  plus.  Boeing  is 
again  asking  for  mechanical  dispensers 
because  their  engineers  claim  the  Lundy 
system  is  satisfactory.  Yet,  Mr.  Speaker, 
neither  Boeing  nor  the  Air  Force  at  this 
moment  have  a  single  test  with  radar 
coverage  to  show  the  effectiveness,  if  my 
information  is  correct,  of  the  Lundy  me- 
chanical dispenser  in  a  fuselage  installa- 
tion. All  of  the  tests  which  have  here- 
tofore been  used  to  sustain  the  Lundy 
mechanical  system  In  a  fuselage  were 
performed  on  mechanical  dispensers  in- 
stalled in  the  wings  of  test  aircraft.  The 
contract  now  under  consideration  again 
calls  for  fuselage  Installation. 

Boeing  argues  that  since  it  started  with 
mechanical  systems,  it  should  remain 
with  mechanical  systems  to  simplify 
maintenance  and  stockpiling  of  spare 
parts.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  interest 
of  economy  and  efficiency,  this  would 
appear  to  be  a  very  logical  position. 
However,  this  logic  falls  apart  when  one 
is  reminded  that  those  dispensers  in- 
stalled In  the  wings  and  those  installed 
in  the  fuselage  are  totally  different  and 
incompatible.  An  entirely  new  supply 
of  spare  parts  mvist  be  assembled  for 
the  fuselage  dispensers  which  the  pro- 
gram now  calls  for.  I  might  add,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  while  Lundy  received  the 
contract  last  December  for  112  fuselage 
dispensers,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
to  this  date,  Limdy  has  not  delivered  a 
single  preproduction  model  for  a  fuse- 
lage dispenser.  I  might  add  further,  that 
before  production  can  start  on  the  112 
dispensers,  they  must  be  flight-tested  and 
found  satisfactory 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  of  this,  Boeing 
is  requesting  bids  for  175  additional 
mechanical  dispensers  for  fuselage 
installation  even  though  It  has  been 
demonstrated  repeatedly  that  pneumatic 
dispensers  are  reliable,  effective,  and 
substantially  lower  in  cost. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  pursuing  all 
the  facts  regarding  this  procurement.  I 
asked  the  Webcor  people  why,  if  Boeing 
wants  mechanical  dispensers,  does  not 
Webcor  bid  on  mechanical  dispensers. 
Certainly,  it  would  appear  that  a  respon- 
sible flrm  like  Webcor  should  be  able  to 
give  the  Air  Force  what  it  wants  and  if 
the  Air  Force,  for  whatever  reason.  In- 
sists on  staying  with  mechanical  systems. 
it  appeared  toykie  that  Webcor  should 
make  a  bid  on  such  dispensere. 

You  will  recall  that  I  have  already 
related  why  Webcor  engineers  became 
convinced  several  years  ago  that  me- 
chanical dispensers  cannot  work  effec- 
tively. The  Webcor  people  have  advised 
me  that  no  one  can  guarantee  successful 
performance  of  mechanical  dispensers. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  even  more  dis- 
turbed to  leara  that  another  reason  why 


*.     1^1  H<«-    to  the  dlJtrilration  of  ccrtabx  types  oi 

j^  ^r^^^r-ssss^^  :^-  «»-•- — . — 

vens^2^  "lL_*  .,„^n  fhP  Air  Force  Insists 


SSe  uTt  5n^  the  Air  F^ce  insets 
on  mechanical  dispensers  that  is  the 
model  is  because  it  now  appears  that J^e 
Sflirce^uld  not  Purchase  the  or^ 
%,  drawings  from_  Lundy  when  it  d^ 


It  Is  my  hope  that  if  the  Investigations 
now  being  conducted  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  Secretary  Zu«»terts 
SSce  Confirm  the  facts  as  I  have  related 
them.  Secretary  McNamara  will  be  able 


Sr  Force  would  not  purchase  the  or^    ^ce  ^^  McNamara  will  be  able     ^^  include  extraneous  matter, 

nal  drawings  from  Lundy  when  it^^    to  stoiSrty  Implement  a  program  he  has        ^he   SPEAKER.    Is   there    c 
signed  the  °^^l^^L*^f  fl^""  Xd    Se^^ng  to  iUtute  to  make  the  whole     ^  ^^e  request  of  the  gentlem 


^Se^/f^L^rslev-^^aTyears  aga     M^d 
vou   even  if  Webcor  now  wanted  to  re- 
sponfto  Boeing's  latest  request  for  bids 
on  mechanical  dispensers,  it  could  not 
to  ^without  having  the  drawings  made 
avaUable.    I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
?Jfusal  by  the  Air  Force  to  purchase  the 
Sa^^gs  from  Lundy  was  another  way 
tornake  certain  that  Lundy  retained  the 
e'^cTvSive'rights  to  the  multimimon-dol- 
lar  B-62  retrofitting  program.    I  am  not 
at  all  persuaded  by  arguments  mat  one 
manufacturer  often  finds  it  difficult  to 
work^S  another  manufacturer's  draw- 
ILgs      Mr-  Speaker.  I  submit  that  too 
SSuently  drawings  are  purposely  made 
Sfflcult  by  the  development  contrac^ 
tiTmake  certain  that  no  one  else  can 
work  from  tL^drawings.    Fortunately. 
This  is  not  the  rule,  but  rather  the  ex- 
cepUon.    The  whole  field  of  subcontrac- 
ting is  based  on  working  from  drawmgs 
frequently  developed  by  either  the  prime 
contractor  or  another  developer     I  sub- 
mit, that  failure  to  buy  the  Lundy  draw- 
tag^  was  just  another  facet  of  this  effort 
to  deny  Webcor  and  the  People  of  Ch  - 
cago  an  opportunity  to  get  a  part  of  this 

contract.  .       ,    i.    o    „«^m 

Mr.  Speaker,  for\41*a^last  3  years 
when  the  defense  appropriation  measure 
was  before  this  Hou^,  I  have  proposed 
changes  iivthe  law  which  would  remove 


to  Similarly  uiip»c»iiwv  «  < — °  rr  „i,^io 
been  trying  to  institute  to  make  the  whole 
procurement  effort  operate  more  effi- 
ciently, fairly,  and  economically. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
case  history  which  I  have  cited  here  to- 
day will  not  only  open  new  opportunities 
for  the  Midwest  to  participate  in  defense 
efforts,  but  wUl  also  help  other  communi- 
ties get  the  kind  of  fairness  In  their  bid- 
ding that  all  American  firms  are  enUUed 
to.  _^^_^_^_^^_ 

THE  BRACEEIO  PROGRAM 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  ftrom 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection.    , 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
connection  with  the  forthcoming  House 
debate  on  whether  to  extend  for  the 
seventh  time  PubUc  Law  78,  I  have  often 
wondered,  "how  permanent  is  tempo- 
rary?" 
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IRRESPONSIBILITY   OP   FEDERAL 
AVIATION  AGENCY 
Mr    ALBERT.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
id  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent days  I  have  been  trying  to  bnng  to 
the  attention  of  this  Congress  and  the 
public  the  mess  that  exists  in  one  of  our 
vital  Federal  agencies,  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency.  Almost  every  day  brings 
new  evidence,  either  of  practices  inimi- 
cal to  the  goal  of  safety  in  air  traffic  or 
of  fiscal  irresponsibility  on  the  part  ol 
the  Administrator  of  that  Agency. 

Only  last  Thursday,  October  10.  19W. 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  released  its 
report  of  the  investigation  of  the  crasn 
that  occurred  at  Idlewild  Airport  in  New 
York  last  November.    In  that  crash  25 
persons  were  killed.    According  to  the 
report  the  crash  came  about  during  the 
abandonment   of   an  WProacl^,  *<>  ^ 
landing  field  by  an  Eastern  Air  lines 
DC-TB     During  the  approach,  the  pUot 
of  that  plane  was  ordered  not  to  land 
hwause   of   a  fog  condition  near  the 
JSw^y.    LveloSd   in   fog  tiie  plane 
SSied  at  this  point    The  CAJB  report 
makes  it  very  clear  that  the  FAA  was 
responsible  for  getting  the  Plane  into  its 
preScament  because  of  the  faulty  pro- 
*^  v^    _ .... yr.„.^  \n  rPTvirtinor  weather 


'-"we  have  always  been  told  that  the    ^^^^'^^^^^,^\,^A^:[7^^r 

„„__ -                          ^  bracero  program  is  "temporary*;  but  the    <»*^«f*VS«W>Sw]S  aircraft  and 

IZ  before  this  Hou^.  I  have  proposed  proponents  of  the  law  seem  to  feM  oth-     '^^J^^^^^J^l^^^^ 

Changes  iiv  the  law  which  would  remove  ^     .^  ^bout  it.   They  promise  that  tfwe    ^^ause    of    defecnve    wi                  ^^ 

triple  like  ROSS  Vendt  the  absolute  ^^  i^r.  gigS  to^f  f^^.fJ^S'l^Sli  ?il''sSSs"  cLd  by^'u.i  cS  report 

nowers  which  they  now  possess  m  deaA  ^      j  j^ore  year,  that  they  will  oe  bacir  ^^a  stanos  it 

S^ewfth      distribution      ^     defense  again  next  year.     To  me.  'temporary       on  tt^  cra^.                    ^^^^^      ^^^^^^ 


ing 


g     wrm"'<tairibuUon     m     defense    kValn  nVxt  jear/   To  me  "tOT^rsra"    "'"if;^ "Z;^';^  ^esponslbUlty  naturally 
contr«te.  I        '„    "''^    T?f?f-.J„™c^^reneSa    sh™u?m  other  aVew  of  PAA  «ttrt- 

H.fsrtT'.n'^sii^srzu-s^  sss^r^.tS.'4°pxTe^rs.'t  £H';i^>'.n'5Lisrti\tT3^'cr 

rH^^rrrSerLSSl!    ^r.-Sri'lnthe^aeofPu..    ^'^''^'^.^■IZ'^J^^^-^ 
ment  these  forces  that  have  prevented    lie  Law  78?     ^ 

^mmiWtles  iS^e  Chicago  frpm  sharing        Because  the  House  defeated  last  May 
!^°"^'^.^!-!^l*l.  Ji  .f»  ^Pf.n..*.  dollar,    a  2-year  extension  of  this  law.  It  is  known 

that   It    cannot    be    made    permanent. 

. i«__  \^^.^  ov'Tvo/iianf  1c  T.n  none 


to  a  greater  extent  in  the  defense  dollar 
I  think  Secretary  McNamara  and  Secre- 
tary Zuckert  and  all  these  other  men  at 
the  policymaking  level  deserve  our 
highest  commendation.  But,  that  in  it- 
self is  not  enough.  They  should  be  given 
full  cooperation  from  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government  to  the  spotlight 
on  cases  such  as  the  one  I  have  described 
/  here     The  case  that  I  have  cited  here 

today  is  important  because  it  refutes  the 
oft-sUted  theory  that  the  Midwest  is 
not  getting  its  share  of  defense  work  be- 
cause it  has  lagged  in  building  research 
and    development    facilities.    Research 
and   development   have   nothing   to  do 
with  this  procurement.    I  have  shown 
why    the    Webcor    people    have    spent 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  their 
own  resources  In  research  and  develop- 
ment m  order  to  be  able  to  compete  f  or 
defense  contracts  and  to  bring  some  of 
this  work  to  the  people  of  Chicago  while 
•    Webcor's  efforU  were  roUed  back  and 
frustrated  by  the  whims  and  compress- 
ing apparently  of  one  man  whose  powers 
at  Wright  Field  are  virtually  omnipotent 


Therefore,  the  best  expedient  is  to  hope 
for  a  one  year  extension,  or  maybe  a  six 
month  extension,  on  the  ground  tlmt  a 
cutoff  date  of  December  31  would  be 
ruinous.     The  fact  is  that  the  bracero 
users  have  had  ample  time— since  May— 
to  adjust  their  operations  to  work  with- 
out braceros.   Some  have  probably  tried 
to  do  so.  but  others  have  gone  ahead  on 
their  old   patterns,  thinking  that  the 
bracero  program  is  too  good  a  thing 
to  ever  really  die. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  enact  a  1  year  ex- 
tension of  the  bracero  law.  we  8je  ^- 
nly  asking  for  another  round  next  year 
on  this  same  subject.  Because  next  year 
we  will  be  told  that  you  just  can  not 
cut  off  this  labor  supply  on  "short  no- 
tice " 

Every  time  we  have  extended  this  law. 
we  have  put  bracero  users  on  notice  that 
it  is  a  temporary  extension.  Every  2 
years  or  so.  we  have  been  asked  to  ex- 
tend the  law  "just  one  more  time^  If 
we  enact  H.R.  8195,  you  can  be  sure  that 
next  session,  we  will  get  a  bill  ex^tly 
like  it.  calling  for  "just  one  more  time. 


Sit  for  the  RECORD,  and  I  now  offer  the 
toUowing  news  item  that  aPPeared  In 
Aviation  Daily  on  June  6.  1J«3^J^'^^^^ 
was  recently  brought  to  my  attention . 
PAA  Blamed  for  High  Cost  or  NAVAIDS 
The  cost  of  navigational  aid*  1»  rU^g 
sharnly  and  most  of  the  blame  can  be  at- 

and  construction,  according  to  8.  ?^P^^^^JJ; 
manacer-navlgatlonfl  for  ATA.     IB   »  P*P«r 

S'rv^rti  to  the  ATA8  1-<^T  f^^-^i^.Ttziy 
"»mailer  city  airport*"  on  Tuewlay.  PorltiKy 
ti^  out  thatFAA  ecu  are  In  aom*  caws 
?S1^  mo«  than  Industry  cost,  for  the 

'"^oJlXcompared  FAA  Judget*  ro^,£^ 
InstaUatlon  of  runway  end  Went'fl^tton 
Ulthts  (REIL)  with  the  coets  »>o™«,^J*f 
sSte  of  MlnnesoU  for  the  f  ^^^V^J^'^Jj 
VAA  oaTS  tl8.200;  Mlnneeota  spend*  •3,000 
^ufeXhts  UJ  irve  exactly  the  «^e  P^" 
lorthe  ugn«^  porltzky  said,  for  a 

?r^c  T^^keTls  •25.800.    The  State  of 

nJ^Tnrtafur^and^^m^^-ertjjnJJc^ 
*1»4  000  in   fiscal   year   iwo   w   ♦*'';\^  ^ 

percent  since  1960."  Porttaky  said. 


\ 
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In  Ui«  fl«ld  of  remote  control  commiinlca- 
tloiia.  A  comparison  between  an  PAA-con- 
Btructed  limited  remote  communications 
ouUet  and  an  AIRINO  InstalUtlon  serving  a 
similar  fiinctlon  sbows  that  FAA  spends 
t38.000  for  construction  and  114.000  for  ma- 
terials. AIRINC  pays  a  little  less  than  t2.000 
for  construction  and  materials,  Porltzky  said. 

Despite  this  greater  cost,  the  operational 
availability  of  the  two  systems  U  quite  com- 
parable and  in  fact  the  AIRINC  facility  has 
the  slightly  better  reliability  rate  of  99  4 
percent  compared  to  FAA's  99.06  percent. 

Porltzky  then  compared  FAA  costs  for  a 
TVOR  construction  with  those  paid  by  Min- 
nesota and  Nebraska.  The  average  cost  to 
the  States  was  about  one  half  the  FAA's 
cost.  "The  major  difference  ccxnes  In  con- 
struction material  and  construction,"  Po- 
rltzky said.  "The  FAA  cost  was  $64,000. 
The  SUte  cost  was  about  $10,000.  The  elec- 
tronic installation  cost  ratio:  nearly  two 
to  one.  In  comparing  the  Minnesota  aver- 
age with  the  FAA  cost,  note  that  Minnesota's 
VOR's  were  built  to  PAA  standards  and  are 
Identical  to  what  FAA  itself  has  purchased. 
One  more  thing:  the  estimates  In  the  FAA 
case  are  f OT  a  single  station  TVOR  whereas 
In  the  Minnesota  facility  we  wind  up  with  a 
dual  faculty." 

In  other  comparisons  Porltzky  showed 
where  Collins  Radio  and  Wilcox  Electric 
could  provide  electronic  equipment  and  In- 
stallation for  a  dual  VOR  for  a  slight  bit 
more  than  what  FAA  pays  for  a  single  VOR. 

Porltsky  said  that  by  "designing  and  con- 
tracting tor  buildings  piecemeal  with  dif- 
ferent contracts  for  building  panels,  antenna 
shelters,  chain  link  fence  and  volUge  regu- 
lators FAA  spends  far  more  money  than  It 
needs  to  and  needs  far  more  people  to  run 
the  show.  A  determined  austerity  program 
Is  needed  to  make  the  buildings  do  the  Job 
they  must  do  and  no  more.  A  far  better  way 
and  one  which  has  been  proven  to  work  and 
work  well  would  be  for  the  Government  to 
prociire  lU  facilities  as  packages,  complete . 
and  ready  to  place  on  a  concrete  pad  •  •  • 
It  Is  the  moat  obvious  point  of  departure  for 
economy,"  Porltzky  said. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  this  language 
employs  technical  terms  and  abbrevia- 
tions and  could  stand  a  small  amount 
of  translation  into  everyday  language, 
although  the  import  of  the  article  is 
clear:  the  FAA  Is  wasting  the  taxpayers' 
money  by  spending  many  times  more 
for  equipment  and  construction  of  navi- 
gational aids  than  the  States  and  private 
organizations  are  paying  for  the  same 
items. 

For  example,  Mr.  S.  B.  Porltzky,  an 
executive  with  the  Air  Transport  Asso- 
ciation (ATA) ,  points  out  in  this  article 
that  the  PAA  pays  $18,200  for  the  instal- 
lation of  runway  and  identification 
Ughts.  whereas  the  State  of  Minnesota 
pays  $3,000  for  the  same  item.  In  other 
words,  the  FAA  is  spending  more  than 
600  percent  more  of  the  public's  money 
for  this  Item  than  it  should  cost.  That, 
my  friends,  is  mismanagement.  That  is 
waste. 

Again,  it  is  pointed  out  that  for  a  lim- 
ited remote  communications  outlet,  pro- 
viding radio  communications  to  aircraft 
In  flight,  FAA  spends  $38,000  for  con- 
struction and  $14,000  for  materials,  or  a 
total  of  $52,000.  But  Aeronautical 
Radio  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  adjunct  of  ATA, 
pays  a  little  less  than  $2,000  for  con- 
struction and  materials  of  an  installa- 
tion serving  a  similar  purpose.  In  other 
words,  the  FAA  is  spending  more  than 
2,600  percent  of  the  public's  money  for 
this  item  than  it  should  cost.  Somehow 
the      words      "mismanagement"      and 


"waste"  do  not  adequately  describe  this 
situation.  And  there  are  several  other 
examples  of  such  flagrant  misuses  of  the 
public  trust  in  the  news  story  above. 

As  you  probably  know,  the  Air  Trans- 
port Association  is  a  private  organiza- 
tion made  up  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  our 
major  air  lines.  This  organization  is  to 
be  commended  for  bringing  this  situa- 
tion to  light.  It  is  never  easy  for  a  group 
to  criticize  the  agency  which  regulates 
it.  Accusations  of  this  nature  by  such 
a  responsible  organization  should  never 
be  taken  lightly.  Just  about  any  gov- 
errunental  agency  would  be  expected  to 
answer  a  charge  that  it  is  spending 
$52,000  for  an  item  that  should  cost 
less  than  $2,000.  Such  a  discrepancy  de- 
mands an  explanation.  The  public  is  en- 
titled to  know  why  it  has  to  spend  2.600 
percent  more  for  an  item  than  a  private 
organization  has  to  pay.  Yet  the  FAA 
has  consistently  refused  to  answer  these 
charges  since  they  were  made  last  June. 

In  fact,  similar  charges  were  made 
last  May  by  the  Aircraft  Owners  and 
Pilots  Association  in  their  confidential 
newsletter  for  May  1963.  That  news- 
letter states  that  "many  FAA  'services' 
were  either  excessive  or  nonessential," 
and  recommends  drastic  cuts  in  the  PAA 
budget  requests  for  fiscal  year  1964. 

I  personally  invite  the  FAA  Admin- 
istrator to  answer  these  charges.  Satis- 
factory answers  will  surely  settle  the 
doubts  that  currently  exist  In  many 
places  about  the  activities  of  that  Agency. 


WHEN  THE  RACE  FOR  SPACE 
BEGAN 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  smd  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  greatest  compensations  of  being  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  are  the  vantage 
points  it  affords  from  which  to  observe 
or  study  notable  events  in  the  progress 
of  science  and  an  occasional  opportunity 
to  encourage  such  endeavors. 

One  of  the  key  achievements  from 
which  emerged  the  race  for  space  be- 
tween Soviet  power  and  the  United 
States  was  the  historic  balloon  ascent  on 
November  20,  1933,  into  the  strato- 
sphere by  Lt.  Comdr. — later  Vice  Adm. — 
T.  G.  W.  Settle  of  the  U.S.  Navy  and  his 
copilot  and  scientific  observer,  the  late 
Maj. — subsequently  Col. — Chester  L. 
Fordney  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
Reserve.  The  stirring  story  of  their 
flight  was  published  In  the  August  1963 
issue  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Institute  Proceed- 
ings, the  highly  respected  professional 
magazine  of  the  Navy,  in  an  authorita- 
tive article,  "When  the  Race  for  Space 
Began,"  by  J.  Gordon  Vaeth.  The  fol- 
lowing biographical  sketch  of  the  author 
accompanying  the  article  shows  that  he 
has  the  background  of  experience  and 
study  to  qualify  him  to  appraise  the 
Settle -Fordney  flight  objectively: 

A  graduate  of  New  York  University  In  1941, 
Mr.  Vaeth  served  for  4  years  with  Ughter- 


than-alr  commands  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
during  World  War  IIj  He  late^  became  head, 
New  Weapons  and  Systems  Division,  U.S. 
Naval  Training  Devices  Center,  Port  Wash- 
ington, N.Y. 

He  was  also  a  staff  member  of  the  Ad- 
vanced Research  M'ojects  Agency,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  "The  author  of  three 
books:  "Two  Hundred  Miles  Dp,"  "Graf  Zep- 
pelin." and  "To  the  Bnds  of  the  Earth."  He 
is  presently  Assistant  Director  for  Systems, 
National  Weather  Satellite  Center,-  VS. 
Weather  Bureau.  ^  •  * 

In  addition  to  making  a  new  world's 
altitude  record  of  61,237  feet,  Vaeth  em- 
phasizes that  this  flight  was  an  epochal 
step  in  the  race  toward  manned  space- 
craft. The  first  flight  in  which  high  alti- 
tude radiations  on  human  beings  was  the 
subject  of  serious  concern  and  study,  the 
flrst  In  the  United  States  to  expose  living 
organisms  to  stratospheric  conditions, 
and  the  first  In  our  country  to  pioneer 
the  field  of  sealed  cabins  and  life  sup- 
port systems  used  in  manned  spacecraft 
today,  thereby  making  Settle  and  Ford- 
ney our  "first  men  In  space." 

The  qualifications  of  these  two  powers 
for  their  task  were  unique.  Settle,  in 
addition  to  a  fine  naval  training,  post- 
graduate education  in  engineering  and 
the  making  of  several  other  records,  was 
the  only  man  in  the  world  then  known  to 
be  licensed  to  fly  all  types  of  aircraft. 
Fordney  was  a  lifetime  student  of  sci- 
ence and  was  then  in  charge  of  the  math- 
ematics exhibit  In  the  Hall  of  Science  at 
the  1933  Century  of  Progress  Exposition 
at  Chicago.  Their  performance,  involv- 
ing serious  risk  to  their  lives,  was  far 
beyond  the  normal  call  of  duty  and  re- 
flected great  ci^it,  not  only  upon  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  but  as  well  upon 
the  Nation.  Such  achievement,  Mr. 
S[>eaker,  as  so  well  recorded  in  the  Vaeth 
article  In  the  Naval  Institute  Proce«L- 
ings,  for  the  publication— of  which-thg^ 
Board  of  Control  of  the  Institute  is  to 
be  commended,  merits  the  highest  award 
of  our  Government  for  that  tremendous 
service.  It  is  regrettable,  however,  that 
such  recognition,  in  the  case  of  Colonel 
Fordney,  would  have  to  be  posthumously 
made. 

In  order  that  the  moving  story  by  Mr. 
Vaeth  may  be  recorded  In  the  permanent 
annals  of  the  Congress  and  thus  be  made 
available  to  the  Nation-at-large  as  a 
source  of  inspiration  for  the  youth  of 
our  country,  I  quote  the  full  text  as  part 
of  my  remarks. 

When   thx   Rack    fob    Space   Began 
(By  J.  Gordon  Vaeth) 

On  November  20,  1933 — while  a  great,  pear- 
shaped,  white-colored  envelope  drifted 
silently  above  the  Ohio  countryside — a  mes- 
sage was  received  by  naval  communications 
In  Washington:  "Stratosphere  Balloon  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Settle,  Major  Fordney 
took  off  Akron  0930.  Please  Inform  Opnav, 
Buaer,  Major  General  Commandant. 

Those  who  originated  and  received  this 
dispatch  could  have  hardly  foreseen  Its  Im- 
plications. The  takeoff  which  It  reported 
would  result  In  the  achievement  of  a  world's 
altitude  record.  The  Foreign  Commissar  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  commenting  on  the  flight, 
would  use  It  as  a  basis  for  challenging  the 
United  States  to  compete  with  his  country 
for  the  conquest  of  the  heights.  Joeef  Stalin, 
apparently  irked  by  the  Settle-Fordney 
achievement,  allegedly  would  order  three 
Soviet  balloonlsts  into  the  air  and  to  thelr 
deaths  In  an  attempt  to  break  the  Ameri- 
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can-held  record.    And  from  this  there  would 

'  '  \Z  ♦»«  ra£«  for  snaca,  a  race  that  began 

l^^U^^ZZS^cr.  graduaung  to 

Vliut^i    and.  mp""*^    spacecraft. 

•      "^S^^SJl^S^  from  the  Akron 

anchors,  shield,  and  eagle  of  ^^^^^jjT^^ 
rr.  »ir^  ea^e  and  anchor  of  the  Marine 
'  S^J?^5^Ti't  was  Lt.  comdr.  Thorny 
?.^«"V  Gii^w  WUliams  SetUe,  VS. 
ix^knoSr^that  time  for  his   Interest 

^iSll^t^dlS^c^nxore  than  b^n  ^ 
rJef^^-    It  pioneered  th*  sealed  cabins 

^C^Fx  -rr^rkn^wn-rwa 

S^  flS^f  ta^posTllvlng  «ganl8^. 
SirM  mreSly  to  conditions  at  the  top  of  the 
SS2i>her^  It  1.  beUeved  to  have  been  the 
STSgS  in  wixiCh  the  biological  effectsof 
Z^l  hSh  alUtude  radiation  upon  human 
Sl^^^TaubJ^ct  Of  serious  concern 

*°lSfliKl  Fordney  rode  no  rocket.    "They 

^  of  toe  word.  They  were,  however  the 
^iSiencans  to  teach,  enter,  and  remain 
f^onToerlod  of  time  (2  hours)  In  a  space- 
'.?u?Sent  e^vSmmenl  In  this  sense,  they 
?««  Americas  first  men  in  «P««-*^2.^ 
pSi^  public  of   the   times   considered 

"hVst^y  of  their  flight  had  its  begln- 
AJ^    SS    a    decade    before    In    the    mld- 
/?9S?L     settle,  an  airship  officer  based  at 
'  iS^urst  N.i..  had  become   Intere^d   In 
t^Hne  a  free  balloon,  as  *il«^ /» ^P*^^'^^ 
JSo^e  atmosphere.    He  watched  therefo^ 
thV  altitude    attempts   being   made    at    the 
SL  iL  2  open  hallSon  ^^7„"^«  ^^7^ 
SS;-  rS^lfdT2^7r^^t.  bT?.tV3 

SeS-rt-flSSir^^-v^^ 

S^Sa  would  demand  sealed  and  pressurized 

^xStii  C  P  Burgess,  of  the  Bureau  of  Aero- 
nJSS  he-^rk^  out  a  design  for  such 
I  cabm  It  ZZ  among  the  first  In  action 
■  hisS?'  Dubbed  "The  Flying  Coffin"  because 
o  l^hap^.  It  consisted  of  a  cylinder  about 
7  feet  lon^  with  rounded  ends  and  a  dlamc- 
Jer^f  ipp?i>JStely  3  feet.  Inside  w^  room 
S  one  man,  his  life  support  «5|^' ^^; 
ments,  and  flight  controls.  Sitting  on  a 
Self,  settle  had  hoped  t«  ride  thl«  tube- 
Ihapid  gondola  far  mto  the  «tratosphere_ 

^r  Adm  WlHlam  A.  Moffett,  the 
B^u'steSarch-mlnded  chief  took  aper- 
SSl  interest  In  the  "«'«';"  ^^^^^f^^^^ 

rS^^ISfs  time  Navy  e^orts  to  develop  a 
sS^an^S  iin  tke  sSnelder  Racing  Trophy 
h^^^^n  to  attract  congressional  and  pub- 
fifaSion.  There  was  an  ou^  aga^Bt 
so-called  "unconventional  projects.  ine 
Bu^^u  of  Aeronautics  yielded  to  pre«u^ 
and  among  the  projects  canceled  was     The 

"St'heS^'J^ever,  had  been  quick  to  adopt 
th?  Idea  Auguste  Plccard,  the  Swiss-born 
physS,  was  one.  Independently  he  had 
hit  upon  the  same  solution  to  protect  him- 
self a«?nst  the  low  pressure,  extreme  cold 
"and  S  Of  oxygen  found  at  the^«  |J^^j^! 
wanted  to  reach  for  cosmic  ray  studies.  In- 
TteaHf  a  cylinder,  however.  W.  caMn  wa^  a 
sphere.  In  It,  he  and  an  assistant  twice 
reached  record  altitudes  over  Europe:  61.000 
f^  iTlMl  and  63.000  feet  a  year  later. 

Early  In  1933,  Auguste  Plccard  came  to  the 
united  States  for  a  lecture  tour  wh  ch  he 
hoped  would  help  raise  funds  'o^  still  an- 
omer  ascent.  This  was  the  year  that  Chi- 
cago was  playing  host  to  the  World  s  ralr-- 
^^SSi?  (rfProgr^es"  Exposition.    Plccard 
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suggested  that  he  make  his  ^^^}^''^ 
maht  as  one  of  the  attractions  U  "i« '«^- 
Sf  maSk^  were  enthusiastic;  tJie  Ration^ 
^o^aXg  CO.  and  the  CaHcago  DaUy  Ne« 
J^y    voltuiteared   to   help    as    Bponw«. 
?^o   Nobel   prize-winning   Ame^'^^^J^^^- 
tists    Arthur   H.   Compton.   and  Robert   A. 
mm'kai  would  provide  cosmic  ray  equlp- 
^nt^h>:  Unio^  carbide  U  Caxboa  CW 
aereed  to  donate  the  hydrogen  and  the  Dow 
^^8^  Ca,  a  gondola.    The  balloon  would 
S^ned  akd  built  at  cost  by  the  Goodyear 
ZeDoeUn  Corp.     The  pUot  would  be  Auguste 
S^d      His  twin  brother  Jean,::a^<dieniist 
SS  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  wmna^ccompany 

him  aloft  as  observer.  ir„rr>np 

An    unforseen    circumstance    In    Europe, 
however,  Becessitated  Auguste  Plc^d^  re- 
turn     SetUe,   the   only   man   in   the   worm 
Sk^wn  to  be  licensed  to  fly  all  types  of 
SSan.  Tecord  distance-holder   for   baUoon 
IS  and   winner   of  the    l6-entry   Gordon 
Si^ett  International  BaUoon  R^"  of  1932 
walloaned  by  the  Navy  to  serve  as  pilot, 
^en  uncertainty  arose  about  the  b^oon  s 
ailUty  to  reach  a  record  height,  Jean  Plccard 
Si^lou^y  withdrew  from  tiie  flight  to  reduce 
S^  weight  not  disposable  for  ballast^ 

settle  would  go  It  a^^'^'-^J^t'  *°  'f'US 
takeoff    tens  of   thousands   arrived  at  Chl- 
ca^s^ldler  Field  on  tiie  summer  nl^t  of 
Au^st  4    1933.    They   looked  out  upon  a 
^M  never  before  seen  In  that  great  stadium. 
Whlte^ounS  cloUis  had  been  spread  acrc«s 
^ZSt     on  them  lay  a  pile  of  wrinkled 
SSrKe  envelope  oT  Uie  l^g-J  baUoon^ 
built.    Nearby  was  a  sUck  of  ^00  irteel  cyim 
ders  sued  with  hydrogen  gas.  J«>°^^*^ 
cylinders  a  long  Inflation  tube  stretched  over 

*°InflatC'th^'^.000-cublc-foot,  single-ply 
rubberized-cotton  envelope  wa3  slow  ajd 
tedious.  Gradually,  however,  the  \°^-^°°^ 
S^eter  balloon  began  ^^°^^^«  '^, 
^ne  It  was  kept  earthbound  by  ropes 
w^S  ^  through  eyelets  In  a  catenary 
band  circling  the  envelope  near  Its  top. 

TovSd  2  ajn..  tiie  gondola  was  wheeled 
beneath  the  towering  bag  to  be  cormected  by 
shroudlines  with  another  catenary  ^nd 
^ding  tiie  lower  part  of  the  baUoon  Seven 
Sf^  diameter,  tiie  sphere  had  a  sheU  only 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick. 

At  2  15  ajn..  It  was  announced  o^er  <^« 
nubile  address  system  that  Settle  wanted  to 
?e?t^e'bS>onlalve^  ^T^n!l1t""'^"gl"e 
requested.  The  crowd  feU  quiet.  He  gave 
JS^lve  cord  a  hard  puU,  let  go.  and  Us- 
uLT  mS  could  hear  1<^„I«;°^^^!^ 
S^  and  whlsUlng  that  gradually  lessened 
^rtvLrTRt/inned  which  meant  that.  Instead 
o^tllS^iS  B^t  Is  iey  should  have  done, 
jL'tS^^rs  had  only  ^owly  very  slowly, 
moved  back  Into  the  closed  position. 

Se^elope  was  only  partiaUy  inflated  to 
iJvVTO^m  for  the  hydrogen  to  expand  as 
.Slter  l^lghts  and  lower  pressures  were 
Sc?ed     -lie  126,000  cubic  feet  whl^  had 

't^n  1^  into  the  bag  ^J^Z^'T^.  Si- 
Hon  of  eas  In  the  upper  portion  of  the  oai 
fc^l  thflower  part  '^  empty  and  hun«  as 
1  ^.?i^=^  fabric      Passing  through  these 

C;  ^e  ?alve  «Srd^Srbeen  restrained. 
SebaS,n\  designers  had  for^n  ti^  pos- 
^hmtv  had  heavily  coated  the  cord  with 
iaphUe.^nd^d  brought  It  down  through 
re'^lnJ^rlor  of  the  bag  and  out  though  the 
fabric  at  a  point  where  they  thought  the 
valve  cord  would  be  relatively  free  from  the 
IScked°ta  folds  and  curtains.     Still,  the  cord 

^"S^s^tTSn'lS^'d  looking  sutjrnately 

x'.^'Xsii  rk^iw"SiaTtS?-fliS.rwi^^ 

vaive  pi  uF^'  J  •  knew  that  to  abort 

?^f  irncratteVS  ^pV^.f^^e^^o^f 
and  releasing  Its  hydrogen  In  the  mWdle  o^ 
the  stadium  would  endanger  the  people  In 
the  stands. 

"Let's  Ko,"  he  said. 

Bathed  Ui  the  light  of  powerful  search- 
Ughtr  the  A    century  of  Progress^  as  the 


baUooB  had  been  christened  on  ^^^^f<^- 
began   a   slow   majestic  climb.     It   was   3 

'"a*  5.000  feet,  seeing  himself  over  deserted 
raUroad  yards.  SetU*  tiried  the  ^ve  again. 
Thu  tl«i  It  suyed  open,  showing  no  signs 
d  closing  whatsoev^^ 

tSw*   thoji.«XSirtet   and   faUing.   Settle 
beganduxtf^nTBand  and  lead  peUet  baUast 
upon  the  »aek»  befieatli. 
^Stia-ahnniaafed  by  the  Ufi^te  at  Soldier 
WeWthTsmking  baUoon  was  cl«u-ly  visible 

whose    men    had    been    »«iP*^  J^""  JJ® 
iunch    operation,   took   'o^J'^lnJJS 
blm,  jumped  Into  a  car  and  hewled  tor  the 
SS^oor^Keptng    It    barely    i^-^^LThe 
dropped  ever  lower  in   tiie  sky.     When   he 
%2^d  It,  he  found  It  lying  deflated  on  ^e 
Chicago,    Burungton    Quincy    ^^^''^ 
atl4th    and   Canal   Streets.     A   cigarette 
loling  crowd  had  begun  to  gatb«  andwas 
tramping  a»er  the  envelope.     Settie.  u^n 
^L    was   doing   hU   best   to   keep    ti»em 
1^    St     p^    any     attention     to     ms 
S^ts  ^   Se  big   bag  .till  had   p«kets 
of  explosive  hydrogen  In  It.    Some  had  b*- 
Kun  cutting  tiie  fabric  up  for  souvenirs.    One 
5?  t^  wcTe  even  eyeing  tiie  equipment  and 
instruments  Inside  the  gondola. 

FOTdney  and  his  men  made  their  entry. 
A<J^S  to  the  Chicago  Daily  "e-.^*^- 
V^  ensulne  »  minutes,  the  mob  was  treat- 
2  t^Tgafa  performance  of  langW  imd 
tJtlSi  that  have  won  reputation,  ior  ^- 
JJncTfrom  the  hall,  of  Mo^t-"™^^^* 
TZls  of  Tripoli.    Neither  tost  -^otfUj^- 

t^^'-  ^"w^rtsrher-  ot^  sisSy 

jS^nel  aS^lng  on  thS  «ene^  ^U-n 
wka  roUed  up,  placed  on  a  railroad  ireign*, 

r. "« -•*  £f  °ri»nSr:s ;  "s; 

ym  warehoTMe  where  it  was  bc<.i»i«~ 
Vt'^Sr^arded  ^y^^f^^',:^T^.^ 
The  flight  had  '«*«»»«»  i;2fll!?"trcie 

Srm^  Yet  the  press  treated  the  episode  good- 
flop.  ^*^  ^""  P^r'^^  v,..«»duned  the  story, 
««tMT#>dlv      One  paper  neaaiincu    m^  j 

would  be  attempted  again.  ,^^„^. 

Ar,,*  It  was     The  hydrogen  was  reordered, 

refitted  and  Its  dents  removed. 

settie    whose    duty    assignment    was   In- 
siStS  of  N^  Aircraft  in  Alcron  remained 
,   \,  u  second  attempt. 

Ss^LSe^n^tie  first  filght  had  con- 
SScSTlm  that,  regardless  of  weight  con- 
I^SeStioS^  he  needed  another  man  on  board^ 
S  (^  "Mike"  Fordney,  who  had  saved  the 
Su^rr^  tiie  mob  and  whom  he  had 
So^for  some  months  In  connection  with 
Se  SpSition  and  with  Uie  Preparations  for 
Uoff^  soldier  F^d^  J^S'^tVeSfrSs 
:ihTbnt^^'e1aS%'L°detaUed  as  flight 

"^'on'^ptember  24,  1933,  came  news  from 
ovSewKtiie  Soviets  had  Uiat  date  tried 
uiS^SsSily  to  launch  a  record-aeekln^ 
hlgh-altltude,  sealed-cabin  ^aUoo^  Its 
nune  the  USSR.  Six  days  later,  they  .uc 
^ed  In  a  flight  lasting  8  hours  and  18 
SSSes,    th^    Ru«Un    aeronaut,     ^o^l 

Sokoflev.  Konstantin  P^f^^^'^**,  JJ^^^ 
Blmbaum  reached  a  height  ol  «2.»0IMt.  in 
SeU  ascent  from  Moscow  to  a  PO^*^^ 
^1  X<re  the  eartii,  they  had  surpassed 
"^TZ^^s  "highest  aloft"  record  by 

S^Ue  a?d  ^ney  --l-^J^"^  Z^^.n 
other  ascent  from  the  H«port«<«^^«^  ^^ 
Chicago.  They  would  tranrferop-i^on.^ 
the  CKJodyear  Zeppelin  dock  at  Akron.  In- 
'sfcJ^^^^oSliangar,  tl«  balloon  co^d 
be    inflated    and    rigged    regardless    of    tiie 
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weather  and  In  prtvacy,  without  fanfare  and 
public  relatione  prewures. 

On  November  17,  the  A  Century  of  Prog- 
ress was  erected  and  pronoonoed  ready 
for  flight  again.  The  troublesome  valve  cord, 
now  encaaed  in  a  flexible  tube  and  led  out 
of  the  bag  at  the  eqxiator,  worked  perfectly. 
Only  the  wait  for  favorable  weather  re- 
mained. 

Early  the  morning  of  the  SOth,  the  al- 
ready ln«**«<1  balloon  waa  walked  through 
the  northeast  hangar  doors  and  out  onto  the 
field.  Pordney,  dressed  In  leather  flying 
Jacket,  took  his  place  Inside  the  gondola  for 
what  would  b«  the  first  and  only  balloon  < 
fUoht  he  ever  made.  His  was  the  responsi- 
bility  for   the  scientific  equipment. 

Settle,  hatleas  and  wearing  white  tennis 
shoes,    blue    trousers,    and    a    light    leather 
Jacket,    was     atop    the    gondola    checking; 
shroud  Unas  and  attachments.  I 

Because  a  "high  sun"  was  desired  for  some 
of  the  scientific  experiments  aboard,  the  plan 
was  to  reach  peak  altitude  about  midday. 
High  velocity  winds  waited  In  the  strato- 
sphere. Drlftwlse.  Settle  and  Pordney  could 
not  afford  to  spend  any  more  time  than  ab- 
solutely neceasary  in  their  eastward  flow. 
The  coastline  was  too  close.  Accordingly, 
it  was  hoped  to  delay  the  launch  as  late  into 
the  morning  as  possible. 

The  balloon  had  been  undocked  at  day- 
break to  take  advantage  of  the  early  morn- 
ing wind  lull.  As  the  sun  rose,  so  did  the. 
wind.  By  9  o'clock  It  was  blowing  out  of; 
the  northwest  at  almost  8  m.pii.  The  crafti 
coxild  not  be  held  on  the  ground  much 
longer.  Minutes  later  the  A  Century  of  Prog- 
ress began  Its  ascent  with  Settle  riding  atop 
the  gondola  roof  jettisoning  bags  of  lead  and 
sand  ballast. 

For  the  second  time  It  was  headed  up,  its 
destination  the  upper  atmosphere.  Gross 
weight  as  it  left  the  ground  was  7,700  pounds, 
of  which  4.100  was  bcdlast. 

Inexorably  the  aerostat  began  its  drift 
toward  the  coast  where  the  Atlantic  lapped 
at  the  shoreline  only  400  miles  away.  Alti- 
tude was  maintained  at  between  3,000  and 
5.000  feet  as  Settle  tried  to  stay  In  low-velo- 
city winds  as  long  as  possible  before  starting 
up  toward  ceiling  about  noon. 

Cas\ially  killing  time  and  drifting  along; 
with  hatches  open.  Settle  and  Fordney  quick- 
ly began  to  feel  at  home  in  their  little  sphere. 
It  was  not  a  strange  environment  to  either 
of  them.  They  had  spent  many  prefllght 
hours  in  it.  Procedxire  trainers  being  un- 
known in  1033.  they  had  used  the  gondola 
for  dry  runs  and  closed-hatch  simulated 
flights  to  prove  out  the  adeqxxacy  of  their  air 
regeneration    system. 

Of  the  equipment  crammed  Into  the  7-foot! 
ball,  this  was  perhaps  the  moet  important. 
The  heart  of  the  system  was  a  double-wallet^ 
flask  containing  liquid  oxygen  which  wa^ 
evaporated  to  replace  oxygen  consxmied  bj^ 
breathing.  It  could  also  be  used  to  main  4 
tain  or  build  up  cabin  pressure.  To  remove 
carbon  dioxide  and  water  vapor,  absorbents 
used  in  the  submarine  service  were  em-« 
ployed.  Anticipating  latter-day  bailout  bot-« 
ties,  Momsen  submarine  escape  lungs  werfl 
carried  to  be  worn  In  the  event  of  having 
to  parachute  down  from  very  high  altitudes. 

The  chutes  were  attached  to  the  shrou4 
lines  of  the  rigging.  Each  man  wore  a  para-* 
chute  harness.  If  he  had  to  Jvunp.  he  would 
quickly  fasten  the  harness  D-rlngs  to  th^ 
chute  and  dive  over  the  side.  A  tie-down 
arrangement  in  the  rigging  would,  like  « 
static  line,  automatically  open  the  parachute^ 

The  gondola  had  a  deck.  4  feet  in  diameter, 
to  stand  upon.  Three  tiers  of  shelves  circled 
the  whlta-palnted  interior  of  the  ^>herec 
Deck  and  shelves  were  supported  by  eight 
vertical  stanchions  attached  directly  to  th« 
load  ring  atop  the  gondola.  Thus,  the  weight 
of  men  and  shelf-mounted  equipment  was 
taken  directly  by  the  rigging  of  the  ballooQ 
and  not  by  the  thin  gondola  skin.    Ten  obf 


servatlon  ports,  3%  Inches  in  diameter,  had 
been  built  into  the  shell.  So  had  two 
hatches,  each  with  an  airtight  double  door. 
To  control  internal  temperature,  the  upper 
half  of  the  outer  siirface  from  the  gondola's 
equator  to  00*  North  latitude  had  been 
painted  white,  the  lower  half,  black. 

At  13:48  p.m..  over  East  Liverpool,  Ohio, 
Settle  began  ballasting  continuously.  The 
ascent  to  the  heights  had  begun  in  earnest. 
Hatches  were  closed  at  13,750  feet.  Ground 
visibility  was  poor  and  obscured  by  haic 
while  the  balloon  rose  ever  higher  into  clearer 
and  more  rarefied  air.  As  it  did,  the  faint 
clicking  of  the  cosmic  ray  counters  became 
more  insistent. 

Peak  altitude  was  reached  about  2:10. 
The  altimeter  read  58,000  feet.  Exact  height 
would  not  be  known  until  the  balloon's  re- 
turn to  earth  and  an  examination  made  of 
its  sealed  barograph  by  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. At  celling,  cabin  pressiu'e  held  at  the 
equivalent  of  12.000  to  16.000  feet  while  in- 
board temprt'ature  ranged  between  40°  and 
50'  r. 

In  addition  to  three  pieces  of  cosmic  ray 
apparatus,  there  were  cameras,  a  spectro- 
graph, a  light  polarization  indicator,  and  air 
sample  bottles  to  monitor,  operate,  or  use. 
Also  aboard  were  standard  color 'Charts  to 
compare  with  and  determine  the  color  of  the 
sky. 

Suspended  in  the  rigging  above  the  gondola 
was  the  aerial  for  the  8-watt  radio  trans- 
mitter carried.  Dangling  60  feet  below  was 
the  receiver  antenna.  Call  letters  were 
W9XZ.  Prom  the  beginning  of  the  flight. 
Settle  and  Pordney  were  in  voice  contact  with 
ground  stations.  They  talked  with  flight 
sponsors  Prank  Knox,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  Nlles  Trammell,  NBC 
vice  president,  and  Rear  Adm.  Ernest  J.  King, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics. 

Por  a  hours  the  balloon  floated  at  near- 
maximum  altitude.  With  the  approach  of 
late  afternoon,  the  hydrogen  began  to  cool 
and  contract.  A  loss  of  lift  set  in.  As  It  did. 
Settle  began  ballasting  again,  this  time  to 
control  the  rate  of  descent. 

Prom  a  btdlast  hopper  inside  the  gondola 
poured  a  mixture  of  lead  shot.  One  milli- 
meter and  one-half  millimeter  in  diameter, 
the  size  of  these  pellets  had  been  carefully 
selected  to  Insure  that  no  one  could  be  in- 
jured on  the  ground  by  their  fall.  Tests  had 
shown  that  at  terminal  velocity  they  would 
not  piinctvire  the  eyeball  of  a  person  looking 
skyward  at  the  balloon. 

Descent  was  maintained  at  a  rate  of  less 
than  15  feet  per  second.  At  about  30,000  feet, 
Inboard  and  outboard  pressures  were  equal- 
ized. At  26,500,  the  hatches  were  opened. 
Now  Settle  could  begin  ballasting  with  equip- 
ment from  Inside  the  cabin.  Out  went  the 
heavy  radio  batteries,  tools,  food,  each  item 
with  a  small  parachute  attached  to  It  to 
slow  its  fall  and  protect  life  and  property 
below. 

At  5:40  pjn.,  and  a  height  of  800  feet,  the 
A  Century  of  Progress  leveled  off  near 
Bridgeton,  NJ.  Owing  to  the  near-darkness 
and  proximity  of  the  coast.  Settle  decided  to 
land  as  soon  as  possible.  Ten  minutes  later, 
with  the  balloon  almost  down  to  the  ground, 
he  pulled  the  red-dyed  rlpcord.  Seconds 
later,  the  envelope  draped  Itself  across  a 
Jersey  marsh. 

The  flight  had  ended  In  a  bayoulike  ter- 
rain of  bays.  Inlets,  and  partly  submerged 
patches  of  weeds  and  mud.  The  two  men 
set  out  with  a  flashlight  in  various  direc- 
tions from  the  undamaged  gondola  to  try 
to  reach  a  house  or  telephone — always  to  be 
stopped  by  a  body  of  water  so  large  they 
were  unable  to  see  its  other  side  in  the  dark- 
ness. Under  the  circumstances,  they  could 
do  little  else  but  return  to  the  deflated  bal- 
loon, wrap  themselves  In  Its  folds  for 
warmth,  and  await  the  return  of  daylight. 
Next  morning,  while  an  aerial  search  began 
for  the  unreported  fliers,  Fordney  stripped 


to  his  skin  and,  holding  his  clothes 
above  his  head,  set  out  through  the  cold 
marsh  waters  in  search  of  civilization. 
Settle  stayed  behind  to  protect  the  scientlflc 
Instruments  and  particularly  the  barograph 
upon  which  the  official  record  of  altitude 
would  depend.  After  sloshing  along  for 
about  6  miles,  the  marine  finally  reached  a 
farmhouse  where  he  was  able  to  telephone 
the  balloon's  position  (at  the  confiuence  of 
the  Delaware  and  Cohansey  Rivers)  and  re- 
port "all  safe."  Shortly  afterward.  State 
police,  naval  personnel,  and  flight  officials 
arrived  on  the  scene  and  the  rollup  and 
cleanup  operations  began. 

At  3  that  afternoon,  a  Coast  Guard  plane 
landed  at  the  naval  air  station,  Anaooetla, 
with  Settle  and  the  barograph  aboard.  Two 
days  later,  on  the  23d,  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, after  examining  the  instrument,  an- 
nounced that  an  altitude  of  61,237  feet  had 
been  achieved.  This  was  about  a  thousand 
feet  below  that  reached  by  the  Russian  bal- 
loon, USSR.  The  Soviet  Union,  however,  was 
not  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  P*d*ra- 
tlon  Aeronautlque  Internationale,  the  avia- 
tion body  which  certifies  world  flying  records. 
Por  this  reason,  the  Russian  record  had  never 
been  recognized.  On  January  4,  1934,  the 
PAI  advised  that  the  Settle-Pordney  filght 
had  been  entered  in  the  list  of  world  records. 
Despite  the  failure  of  their  own  record  to 
be  recognized,  the  Russian  aeronauts  sent 
cordial  greetings  and  congratulations.  De- 
livered to  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  in  Wash- 
ington, they  took  the  form  of  cablegrams 
received  by  the  Soviet  Embassy  and  for- 
warded to  Settle  by  mall.  They  came  not 
only  from  the  crew  of  the  "USSR"  but  also 
from  Pedor  Uln,  president  of  the  Commlttee- 
on-Constructlon  of  Osoavlakhim.  Russia's 
popular  aviation  organization.  Osoavlakhim 
was  readying  Its  own  bcUloon  for  yet  another 
Soviet  "stratostat"  ascent. 

Prom  Maxim  Litvlnoff,  Porelgn  Commissar 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  came  this  message: 
"Hearty  congratulations  on  yoxu:  great 
achievement.  I  am  sure  that  yoxir  col- 
leagues in  the  Soviet  Union  have  watched 
with  greatest  interest  your  flight.  May  both 
ovir  countries  continue  to  contest  the 
heights  in  every  sphere  of  science  and 
technique." 

"Contest  the  heights"— these  were  the 
words  that  Litvlnoff  used.  The  Soviet  in- 
tent to  compete  with  American  technology 
had  been  declared,  the  challenge  given,  the 
race  toward  space  begun. 

Russia's  response  to  the  new  American 
record  came  only  2  months  after  the  Set- 
tle-Pordney filght.  The  Osoaviatkhim,  with 
a  crew  of  three.  Pedossejenko,  Vassenko,  and 
Oussysklne.  climbed  to  a  height  of  72,182 
feet  on  January  30,  1934.  During  descent, 
however,  the  balloon  fell,  out  of  control, 
killing  all  on  board.  The  Soviets  said  that 
the  crew,  in  their  enthusiasm,  had  simply 
overexpended  their  ballast,  falling  to  keep 
enough  to  control  their  descent.  Americaii 
balloonlsts,  quick  to  doubt  that  their  Rus- 
sian counterparts  would  make  such  a  fun- 
damental error,  were  more  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Osoaviakhim.  or  Sirius  as  it 
was  also  known,  had  iced  up  during  its 
descent  through  the  clouds.  One  factor  was 
unclear — why  the  flight  had  been  attempted 
at  such  an   unfavorable   time   of  year. 

Later,  newspaper  soxirces  would  provide  an 
interesting,  perhaps  accurate,  answer.  That 
week  in  January  was  the  week  when  the  17th 
All -Union  Communist  Party  Congress  was 
meeting  in  Moscow.  Stalin,  so  the  story 
went,  anxious  that  a  spectacular  Soviet 
achievement  take  place  while  the  Congress 
was  in  session,  let  it  be  known  that  he  ex- 
pected the  Osoaviakhim  to  provide  that  / 
achievement.  When  adverse  midwinter 
weather  threatened  to  cancel  the  operation, 
he  allegedly  sent  word  direct:  "You  go  or 
else."  Perhaps,  then,  with  good  reason, 
Pedossejenko  had  leaned  from  the  hatch  at 
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takeoB  to  cry  "Long  live  the  17th  party  con- 
SS^  L^nTllve  the  world  revolution/' 
*1^  ApSl  1934,  the  First  AU-Union  Strato- 
*lf  Conirew  was  convened  In  Leningrad. 
S^lng  ?n^llberations,  the  Settle-Pordney 
S^ent  w^  described  as  "a  sign  of  great  ad- 
^nce^n  American  technology,"  and  Settle 
w^  referred  to  as  the  Russians'  worthiest 
Competitor  in  their  assault  upon  the  upper 

^'settle  however,  could  not  longer  compete. 
Du^for  a  change  m  duty,  he  had  been  trans- 
7c^ed  to  Chlnl  waters,  there  to  take  com- 
S  of  the  Yangtze  River  gunboat  Palos. 
nthers  would  have  to  take  his  place. 

They^d  Kepner,  Stevens,  and  Anderson, 
in  Se^  VS.  Army  Air  Corps-National  Gec^ 
*^apSic  society  ^^'^on  Explorer  re^c^f 
about  60.000  feet  on  July  26.  1934,  baxeiy 
jS:^hu?ing  to  safety  when  the  envelope 
failed  and  its  hydrogen  burned  In  Alg^it^ 

Drs  Jean  and  Jeanette  Piccard.  to  whom 
c^ershlp  of  the  A  Century  of  Progress  UbA 
Juried  following  the  Settle-Pordney  mght. 
t^k  tTe  balloon  skyward  once  more  on  Octo- 
ber 23.  1934,  this  time  to  57,579  feet. 

At  this  point,  the  Soviets  returned  to  the 
♦,ir.«.it.of-Boace  sweepstakes.  Their  entry 
wS'Se  bal^n  of  VaHgo  and  Christoj^llle. 
Tn  a  caution-flUed  ascent  reflecting  the  acc^ 
dent  to  the  Osoaviakhim.  they  went  to  53,000 
feet  on  Jime  26,  1935. 

*  >CrSstlce  Day  that  same  year  saw  Stevens 
andAnderson  attain  72,395  feet  in  the  Ex- 

^'^JlJ.'wlth  balloons  did  the  United  States 
first  answer  Soviet  Commissar  Litvlnoff.  To- 
day three  decades  later,  Americans  and  Rus- 
sians-continue to  contest  the  heights"  wth 
STe  newest  flight  vehicles  their  respective 
technologies  can  provide. 
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DISARMAMENT 
Mr  RYAN  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection? 
Mr  RYAN  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  regret  that  because  of  Ulness  I  was 
not  able  to  attend  todays  session,  how- 
ever I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues    to    a    significant    resolution 
which  I  am  sponsoring  and  whichlB 
being  Introduced  today  in  the  other  body 
by  Senator  Joseph  Clark  and  15  other 
Senators.     I    have   Introduced   in    the 
House  this  resolution  which  states  the 
following: 

That  the  President  should  be  supported 
in  his  efforts  to  achieve  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament  under  legally  effective 
controls  and  to  develop  international  institu- 
tions capable  of  keeping  the  peace  during 
and  after  disarmament. 

Sec    2    The  President  is  hereby  requested 
to  formulate  as  speedily  as  possible  specific 
and  detailed  proposals  for  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the 
United  States  regarding  the  establishment 
of  an  international  authority  to  keep  the 
peace  under  conditions  of  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament  effectively  guaranteed  by 
adequate  inspection  and  controls.     In  for- 
mulating    such     proposals      the     fresldent 
is  requested  to  consider  whether  the  devel- 
opment of  effective  International  machinery 
for  the  supervision  of  disarmament  and  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  Including  (1)  an  In- 
ternational Disarmament  Organization,    (2) 
a  permanent  World  Peace  Force;    (3)   world 
tribunals  for  the  peaceful  Bettlement  of  all 
international  disputes  not  settled  by  nego- 
tiations;    (4)    other    international    ln»titu- 
Uons  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  world 


peace  under  the  rule  of  law;  and(8)  appro- 
Srlat*  and  reUable  financial  "^f^*^** 
for  the  support  of  such  peacekeeping  ma- 
chinCTV,  miV  best  be  achieved  by  revision 
5?^e  bharier  of  the  United  Nations,  by  a 
new  treaty,  or  by  a  combination  of  the  two^ 
SEC  3.  The  President  should  make  such 
prosposals  avaiUble  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  public  generally. 

SEC  4  The  President  U  requested  to 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
'heads  Of  gov^ermnent  of  all  of  the  rations 
of  the  world  and  to  urge  them  to  Initiate 
within  their  governments  studies  of  matters 
Germane  to  this  resolution  and  to  formulate 
InTmake  generally  available  recommenda- 
tions based  upon  such  studies. 

Mr  Speaker,  on  September  25,  1961. 
the  President  in  his  magnificent  address 
to  the  United  Nations  stated: 

Todav  every  Inhabitant  of  this  planet  must 
contemplaL^he  day  when  this  Planet  may 
no  longer  be  habitable.  Every  man,  wom^ 
and  child  lives  under  a  nuclear  sword  ^ 
bamocles.  hanging  by  the  «lender«^  of 
^Lds,  capable  of  being  cut  at  any  m^nent 
by  accldentor  miscalculation  or  by  madness. 

Altiiough  the  test  ban  treaty  has  been 
signed,  the  President's  statement  is  as 
vSJftoday  as  it  was  in  1961     The  test 
ban  treaty  is  ttie  first  step  toward  the 
day  when  the  nuclear  sword  of  Damocl^ 
wlU   no   longer   hang   over   our   heads. 
Swever.  we  must  realize  that  although 
"a  journey  of  1.000  miles  must  begin  with 
a  single  step."  that  journey  will  never  be 
Se^  ui^ess  the  first  st^P  is  followed 
Sy^y  others.   The  road  to  be  traveled 
if  the  world  is  to  know  pea«e  and  secu- 
rity is  clear.    It  is  the  road  toward  to- 
ariiament  under  effective  international 
control.    As  long  as  nations  retain  nu- 
clear weapons  wiUi  Uielr  capacity  to  de- 
stroy civilization,  we  will  ^emaJn  threat- 
ened by  extinction.    For,  as  ttie  Presi- 
dent so  eloquently  has  Poi^t^l  out   ti^e 
danger  from  "accident  or  miscalculation 
or  madness"  will  not  be  removed  untU 
disarmament  under  effective  internation- 
al control  is  achieved. 

The  realization  that  "the  weapons  of 
war  must  be  abolished  before  they  abol- 
ish us"  led  to  the  U.S.  program  lor  gen- 
eral  and  complete    disarmament   to   a 
neaceful  world.     This  proposal,  which 
S^tntroluced  in  1961  at  the  16th  ses- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly,   defined    tiie    objective    of    Uie 
United  States  as  "A  world  where  there 
shaU  be  a  permanent  8tat«  of  general 
and  complete  disarmament  under  effec- 
tive international  control." 

The  resolution  introduced  today  will 
move  us  toward  that  goal.  It  is  a  con- 
structive step  forward  toward  theestab- 
llshment  of  the  only  genuine  security 
system  for  tiie  United  States  and  the 
Jorld-disarmament  under  eflecUve  in- 
ternational control.  I  urge  aU^  my  ^1- 
leagues  to  Join  wiUi  me  in  *pport  of 
this  resolution. 


THE  PASSING  OP  A  DISTINGUISHED 
CANADIAN  STATESMAN,  SENATOR 
MARK  DROUIN 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  tMr.  Gallagher! 
Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 


siring to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks 
foSwing  my  remarks  today  regarding 
the  late  Senator  Mark  Drouin. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
sad  word  has  reached  us  of  the  death  In 
Smada  of  Senator  Mark  R  Drouin. 
former  Speaker  of  ttie  Canadian  Sen- 
ate and  a  friend  of  long  standing  of 
many  Members  of  this  body. 

Senator  Drouin  was  a  prime  mover  oi 
the  Canadian-United  States  Interparlia- 
mentary union  and  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  serving  as  a  Cochairman  with  Wmin 
this  group.     We  not  only   enjoyed  Ws 
company   on   the   occasions   when   the 
group  met.  but  we  learned  much  from 
him     He  was  knowledgeable  in  the  af- 
fairs of  government  and  had  a  wisdom 
that  had  developed  over  the  years  he 
served  his  country's  government. 

He  was  an  extraordinary  advocate  oi 
the  best  interests  of  Canada  wid  yet  he 
was  an  understanding  friend  of  tiie  Unit- 
ed States.     The  viewpoint*  of  this  Na- 
tion always  received  ^rpmjiim  /air  and 
honest  consideration.   As  he  will  be  sore- 
ly missed  in  Canada,  so  will  he  be  equal- 
ly missed  at  future  meetings  of  the  In- 
terparliamentary   Union.     I    am    sure, 
howeverthat  his  spirit  will  long  remain 
the  guiding  force  of  future  meetings  and 
in  a  larger  sense  his  memory  will  always 
be  a  symbol  of  all  "^e  tilings  that  bind 
Canada   and   the   United   States   in    a 
friendship  unparalleled  In  tiie  recorded 

history  of  the  world.  ^    ,  „  ^^r. 

Mark  Drouin  was  possessed  of  a  deep 
warmness  and  graciousness  that  ^  all 
too  rare  in  these  hectic  days  in  which 
^live  ms  loss  is  a  loss  to  all  who  ever 
came  in  contact  with  him.  ^  ^  _^  ,„ 
Mark  Drouin  was  bom  in  Que^  in 
1903  He  was  educated  at  Quebec  Semi- 
nary and  Laval  University  »nd  was  ad- 
mitted to  tiie  Quebec  bar  in  193*- 

He  became  a  most  prominent  member 
of  the  Canadian  bar  and  over  tiie  years 
of  his  fruitful  life,  he  was  active  in  cul- 
tural civic.  poUtical,  and  governmental 
affairs.  He  was,  without  question  one  of 
Canada's  most  distinguished  statesmen. 
TTiR  ni«;sinB  Will  be  mourned  by  the  Gov- 
SSiSSLlnd  the  people  of  boti.  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  'V 

I  am  sure  that  all  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  extend  to 
SS^S^rming    wife    our    most    sincere 

"^Mr°'SERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

'TrT^GHER.  I  yield  to  tiie  dis- 
tinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr  ALBERT.  I  join  with  tiie  gentle- 
man in  his  tribute  to  a  ^^e^t  ^ana^n 
and  a  great  statesman  of  this  hemi- 
??here  I  know  I  express,  as  tiie  gentie- 
Sa^loes,  the  sentiment  of  aU  Members 
of  the  House  in  this  statement. 

I^.  GALLAGHER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tieman    from    Oklahoma,    tiie    distin- 

^SrMS^^'iS.^^Mr'speaker.  will  tiie 

^^SS'SSZkoHER.    I  yield  to  tiie  gen- 
tleman from  PennsylvMiia. 
Mr.  MORGAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  ^  of  U8 

who  had  the  privilege  »"<»  Pj^^^the 
knowing    senator    Mark    Droum.    ttie 
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former  Speaker  of  the  Canadian  Soiate. 
were  saddened  to  learn  of  his  untimely 
passing  last  Satmtlay  night. 

Senator  Drouin  had  been  most  active 
in  the  work  of  the  Canada-United  States 
Interparliamentary  Oroup  and  on  each 
of  his  official  visits  to  Washington  did 
much  to  further  cement  and  increase  the 
traditional  friendship  and  mutual  good 
will  between  our  two  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  passing  of  Senator 
Mark  E>rouln.  Canada  has  lost  one  of  her 
ablest  statesmen  and  the  United  States 
one  of  its  stanch,  true  friends.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  here  today  and  the 
host  of  his  other  good  friends  in  the 
United  States  in  extending  heartfelt  con- 
dolences to  his  widow  and  daughter. 

Mr.  TUPPER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  deep  sadness  that  I  was  informed 
yesterday  of  the  death  of  one  of  Canada's 
most  distinguished  statesmen — the  Hon- 
orable Mark  Robert  Drouln.  a  member 
of  the  Canadian  Senate  and  former 
speaker  of  that  body. 

As  a  member  of  the  Canada-United 
States  Interparliamentary  group  for  the 
last  3  years,  it  became  my  privilege  to 
meet  several  times  in  Ottawa  and  in 
Washington  with  members  of  the  Cana- 
dian Parliament.  Mark  Drouln  took  a 
psu^cular  interest  In  this  group  and 
made  many  friends  among  Members  of 
the  US.  Congress. 

He  was  a  very  warm-hearted  man  with 
boundless  energy  and  a  tremendous  ca- 
pacity to  make  friends.  At  a  time  when 
relationships  between  the  United  States 
and  Canadian  Governments  are  becom- 
ing more  strained.  Mark's  death  leaves 
a  void  that  will  be  difficult  to  niL 

Mark  Drouln  was  a  member  of  the 
Quebec  Bar,  former  governor  of  St.  Law- 
rence College  of  Quebec,  governor  of 
lAval  University  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  active  in  many  civic  and  social  or- 
ganizations. He  was  chairman  of  the 
Quebec  Conservative  Organization  1949, 
1953.  and  1957,  and  in  1955  was  first  vice 
president  of  the  National  Progressive- 
Ccmservative  Party  of  Canada.  He  was 
called  to  the  Senate  and  appointed 
specUcer  October  4,  1957. 

Mark  Drouln  ^as  an  important  voice 
in  Canada  and  his  imtimely  passing  will 
be  grieved  throughout  his  country. 

I  feel  I  have  lost  a  friend,  and  would 
like  to  convey  to  Mrs.  Drouin  and  her 
daughter,  Julie,  my  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  kind  words. 


guished  majority  lecMler  limit  that  to 
tomorrow  In  view  of  the  uncertainty  of 
rather  Important  legislation  coming  up 
on  Thursday  and  imtil  we  know  defi- 
nitely whether  we  will  have  this  legisla- 
tion on  Thursday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  withdraw  his  reservation. 
I  shall  rephrase  the  request. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  may  sit  while  the  House 
is  in  session  tomorrow  during  general 
debate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Libo- 
NATi).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE   ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  may  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  general  debate  during  the  balance 
of  the  week. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Libo- 
NATi) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  distin- 


LEAVE  op  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Mn.Li«  of  California,  for  3  days, 
on  accoxmt  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albirt)  ,  for  today,  through  Oc- 
tober 25.  1963,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  GuRNiY  (at  the  request  of  Mr, 
Abends  ) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 
"NJ^r.  CowTK  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Har- 
rison) .  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brock  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Har- 
rison), for  30  minutes,  on  Wednesday. 
October  16. 

Mr.  Oliver  P.  Bolton  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Harrison),  for  15  minutes,  on 
Wednesday,  October  16. 

Mr.  Gallaghxk  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  60  minutes,  today,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remark?  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  CJongressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rivirs  of  Alaska  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HARaisoN)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Wn»NALL. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  CooLEY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shelley. 

Mr.  Priedei.. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Downing. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.   ALBERT.     Mr.  Speaker  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  40  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  October  16,  1963,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECtmVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

12fi3.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill 
to  amend  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  to 
Include  sugar  within  the  provisions  thereof 
and  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  regulate  margin  requirements  with 
respect  to  transactions  and  positions  in  sugar 
futxires  on  or  svibject  to  the  rules  of  contract 
markets";  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1294.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  report  <A  the 
Air  Porce  mUltary  construction  contracts 
awarded  by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Porce 
without  formal  advertising  for  the  period 
January  1.  1963.  through  June  30,  1963,  pur- 
suant to  section  605.  Public  Law  87-554;  to 
the  Committee  Armed  Services. 

1295.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  the  ninth 
report  on  property  acquisitions  of  emergency 
supplies  and  equipment  submitted  by  the 
Ofllce  of  Civil  Defense.  Department  of  De- 
fense, for  the  quarter  endlhg  September  30. 

1963.  and  covers  Items  acquired  pxirsuant  to 
the  authority  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  by  Executive  Order  No.  10952, 
effective  August  1.  1061,  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 201(h)  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Act  of  1950.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

1296.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  iind  Instal- 
lations), transmitting  notiflcation  and  list- 
ing of  the  location,  natvire  and  estimated 
cost  of  facilities  proposed  to  be  undertaken 
for  the  Army  National  Guard  within  the 
authorization  contained  In  section  703  of 
Public  Law  87-554.  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2233a(l)  and  authority  delegated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense;  to  the  Oommittee  ou 
Armed  Services. 

1297.  A  letter  from  the  Comptrc41er  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  overpricing  of  K-27  tube  sheet 
assemblies  produced  from  Fairbanks,  Morse 
it  Co.  by  Union  Carbide  Nuclear  Co.  under 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  cost-type  con- 
tract, pxirsuant  to  the  Budget  and  Accoiint- 
Ing  Act.  1921  (31  UB.G^  53).  the  Ac- 
counting and  Auditing  Act  of  1960  (31  VJ&.C. 
67).  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42 
U.S.C.  2206) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1298.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator. National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting  a  report  on  the 
use  of  S615.000  for  modification  of  vertical 
test  stand  No.  3  (VTS-3).  Propulsion  Field 
Laboratory.  Santa  Susana.  Calif.,  pursuant 
to  section  3  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  Authorization  Act  for 
the  fiscal  year  1963  (76  Stat.  383):  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

1299.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  letter  relative  to 
the  number  of  officers  assigned  or  detailed 
to  permanent  duty  in  the  executive  element 
of  the  Air  Force  at  the  seat  of  government 
at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year 

1964.  pursuant  to  section  8031(c).  title  10. 
United  States  Code;  to  the  ConmUttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1300.  A  letter  frcan  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
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port  relative  to  unnecessary  P'«^'«°*f  ^^^ 
rtoair  cosU  by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
$^-a^magneUc  compass  components 
i^aUable^he  military  supply  systems^  p^- 
,;!«;  to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
i92r(3?U8C.  M)  and  the  Accounting  and 
AuilSs  Act  of  1960  (31  U.S.C.  67);  to  the 
ComSee  on  Government  Operations. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMriTEES  ON  PUB- 
^   BILUB  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 

committees  were  delivered  ^  the  Cl^k 

for  prinUng  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr    POWELL:    Committee   on   Education 
T^To»3>r     HR     7771      A    bill    to    amend 

Si?^  uLl  to^l»t  educational  Institutions 

^'thrComSlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 

^1l;°'^?SS^-  committee  on  Public 
wJSui  a  So  An  act  to  provide  for  an 
invLsUeatlon  and  study  of  means  of  making 
l^IotSt  iJikes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
Sly  ^rallaJfe  for  navigation  during  U.e  en- 
tire vear-  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  852) . 
SleSS'  W  ^e  committee  of  the  Whole 
SJuse  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

PUBLIC  BILU3  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
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under  clause  4  of  rule  SXn,  PUbUc 
blUs  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  foUows: 
Bv  Mr.  HEALKY: 
YIR  8831    A  bUl  to  authorize  the  coinage 
Of ^Sc!S  pieces  to  help  d^f -^^^"^^;°«i 
ress  of  the  American  Negro  from  the  time  of 
;^e   Bnwiclpetlon    Proclamation   until    the 
present:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H  R  8832  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
teSSr  2  1968.  to  establish  a  Comm  sslon 
^n^  Adv  sory  bommittee  on  mtematlonal 
Rutes  of  Judicial  Proced^- "  ""«"^*^'  ^ 
the  Committee  on  the  Judteli^y. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN:  X 

HJl  8833.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Dayton  Act 
•  by^ilng  secuon  3  of  the  Rf f«°;!;*; 
man  Act  a  part  of  the  Clayton  Act,  In  order 

S^rovlde  '^-•r^*-^,'^^  P^aVtSi 
pr<Ledlngs  for  violation,  of  '^^°^J.?L^l 
Roblnson-Patman  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  STEED: 
UR.  J«S4.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  Uie  funds  arising  from  a  Jyidfnent 
in  ?a?or  of  the  Shawnee  Tribe  or  Nation  of 
SdlarS  \o  ^e  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Iiuular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN:  ,-,.,- 

w  R  8835    A  bin  to  amend  Title  I— Tariff 

Bch5u!2  of  tl^  united  States,  of  the  Tariff 


Act  of  1930.  as  amended  by  "^^  Twlff  Clai^ 
flcatlon  Act  of   1962  to  correct  certani  la 
SSJltles  in  the  classification  «^  ^u^  P~: 
^ded  for  certain  aluminum  produc^^e- 
vlBlon  picture  tubes,  and  ^r  ottier  pun>06es. 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BURLESON  (by  request)  . 
HH  8836.  A  bUl  to  remove  t»^«  "«^  <*5^°° 
on  thel^mber  of  apprentices  author^  to 
be  employees  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office   and  for  other  purpose^  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
Bv  Mr  MATHIAS: 
■as.    8837    A  bill   to  establUh   a  Citizens 
Co^SiltlS  on  the  Arts:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Colvunbla. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania. 
VLR  ^8.    A  bill  to  amend  title  35,  United 
StTtS  code  (relating  to  patents) .  to  provide 

couiSm  for  the  defense  and  Pro«<^.^tlon^° 
rtaht*  of  indigent  patentees,  and  for  otner 
5Ce2:  £  th^:  Co^lttee  on  ^e  Judlcl«y 
M  nRM9  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  »e- 
cxSS  IS  to  p«>vide  that  the  Secretary  of 
S2l4  MucaUon.  and  Welfare  shall,  under 
fer^n  SJ^mstances.  disclose  the  current 
^(Lrewes  of  husbands  and  parents  who 
fa^T^r^  their  families;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS: 
H.  con.  Res.  218.     Concurrent  resolution 
relative  to  planning  for  peace;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H    con.  Res.  219.     Concurrent  resolution 
relative  to  planning  for  peace;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  AftaUs. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.  con.  Res.  220.     Concurrent  refol^^ 
relative  to  planning  for  peace;  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York: 
H    con.  Res.  221.     Concurrent  resolution 
relative  to  planning  for  peace:  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H    (Sn.  Res.  222.     Concurrent  "folutlon 
relative  to  planning  for  peace;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  FcM-elgn  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H    Res    547.     Resolution  to  provide  addl- 
UonaTlu^    for    ti.e    lnv«»tlgatlom,    and 
studies  authorized  by  House  K-^^^JiS 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminlsti^tion. 
ByMr.  AYRKS: 
H.  rJ.  548.    Resolution  authorising  a  fuU 
review   of   the  procedures   involved   in   the 
seli^rion  anS  confirmation  of  postinasters; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


formed  for  the  Department  of  the  Navy;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONTB: 
HR   ^41    A  blU   for   the   reUef  of   Miss 
Antfnia^    LSamacl;    to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY:  .     ,   ~     „ 

HR  8842.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Efraz 

Arsagull  Istepanyan;   to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  FARBSTEW: 
HH  8843.    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  L. 
Afros-  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H  R  8844.     A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Alojzy 
Brzezlnskl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

clfliry 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York: 

H  R  8845.     A  bill  for  the  reUel  of  Dr ^Rafael 

Loscos:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENOEL: 

HJl  8846.     A  bill   for    the   relief  of   Dr. 

Edmund  J.  Trembath:  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  foUows: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS:  

H  R  8840     A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Baggett 
Tr?i,^tion  CO..  Inc..  authorizing  an  ap- 
iJJpmtlon  to  compensate  Ba«ett  Trans 
^rlation  Co..  Inc.,  for  certain  services  per 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  X3m  Pftitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk  s  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

370  By  Mr.  O'NEILL:  Petition  of  Mrs 
Patrick  E.  Shaughnessy.  Wobum.  Mass.  and 
50  others  requesting  the  Con^ss  of  tje 
united  States  to  permit  again  ti.e  recitation 
of  nondenomlnational  public  prayer  at  the 
opening  of  our  public  schools;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

371  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Sec- 
retard  the  Conservative  CouncU -Syracuse 
Sn«2use.  NY.,  petitioning  consideration  of 
thelT  resolution  wlUi  reference  to  condenm- 
Sg  ST  hasty,  unwise,  unconstitutional 
Stiflcatlon  of  U»e  Ucmcof  teet  ban  ti*aty  by 
Se  ^naS  of  the  United  SUtes  display  ng 
1  refill  of  our  foreign  policy  by  agreeing 
t)  a  SSty  of  appeasement;  to  the  Commit- 

n7T]So'.'^tmofof  Henry  Stoner.   Old 
P^Sful    Station,    Wyo.,   with   reference    to 
oassUM?  legislation  providing  for  a  citable 
SSSfla^^S  Amert^  Vespucci,  the  ItaUan 
Splorer  after  whom  America  was  named,  and 
JSgesting  a  university   as  appropriate;    to 
t^S.n^ttee  on  House  Administration. 
^73    Also    petition  of  Henry   Stoner.  Old 
P^Siul^Ution.   wyo..  wlti»   reference   to 
^iisUig  legislation  providing  for  a  Federal 
?JJ?eSi  of  work-cure  camp.  *or  seinial  devl- 
SS^  the  committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

T74  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Old 
FalJifuTlUtion.  Wyo..  with  reference^ 
passing  legislation  to  create  a  -P^^^  House 
committee  on  conti-overslal  U.S.  Constitu 
tlonal  points  and  suggesting  its  modus 
oSrandTto  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
^76  Ateo,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Old 
Fa'thfuTstetion,  Wyo..  wltii  reference  to 
certain  conditions  regarding  Pa»fage  of  H^. 
SSTuie  Revenue  Act  of  1963;  jp  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.      -^ 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


B'nai  B'ritli'*  120th  Birthday 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EMANUEL  CaLER 

or  mrw  tome 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tviesday,  October  15, 1963 
Mr  CELLER    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
h#»r    i^     1963    B'nai    Brith— it    means 
^nl  Qf  ^e  Covenanf-^elebrated  ite 

I 


120th  anniversary.    The  age  of  120  hw  a 
very  special  meaning  in  Jewish  tradition 
Moses    by  BibUcal  account,  lived  that 
sp^of  years.    The  scope  of  it*  philan- 
Sroplc  ventures  from  its  Infancy  gave 
K^  S^  many  civlc-mhided  groups 
KfoUowed.   Among  all  of  our  nation^ 
organizaUons,  only  the  Masons  and  Odd 
Pellows-and  these  originated   outside 
SiVco^try-are  older.    It  i^  interesthig 
to  note  that  Bnai  Brith  was  born  before 
the  Grange,   the  Salvation   Army,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Daughters  of 


the  American  Revolution,  and  scores  of 
other  groups  which  are  now  so  very  much 

"^lfis°nS?  generally  known  that  B'nai 
B'rith  organized  the  first  disaster  relief 
fo?the  vic^of  the  Baltimore  flood  of 
1868  It  brought  into  being  the  famed 
National  JewSi  Hospital  of  Denver  and 
Sfe  STn  ^HospiUl  in  Hot  Spr^. 
Ark.,  both  nonsectarian.  no^ee  hog>"^- 
^<W  other  first*,  were  Bnai  Brito. 
establishment  of  a  free  employment 
S^au  in  Chicago,  and  manual  and 
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technical  schools  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  Orleans.  It  maintained  orphanges 
and  homes  for  the  aged  in  more  than  a 
dozen  cities.  It  moblUaed  relief  drives 
for  victims  of  the  Chicago  fire  and  the 
San  Francisco  quake. 

Bnai  B'rlth  was  founded  by  12  men 
who  contributed  $60  to  start  a  widows' 
and  orphans'  fund.  Today,  B^al  B'rlth 
will  spend  more  than  $15  million  in 
program*  of  education,  social  service, 
youth  activities,  vocational  counseling. 
intergroup  relations  and  oversea  aid. 

Nor  Is  It  generally  known  that  in  the 
Civil  War.  B'nai  B'rlth  conducted  Its 
own  recruitment  drive  and  outfitted  a 
Jewish  company  of  106  soldiers  and 
arranged  for  the  care  of  their  families. 
The  company  served  in  the  82d  Illinois 
Infantry  Regiment. 

I  think  that  the  spirit  of  B'nai  Brith 
is  best  expressed  in  a  letter  which  a 
Brooklyn  corporal  of  Italian  origin  wrote 
home  to  his  mother,  after  he  had  visited 
the  HoepltaUty  House  established  in  Los 
Angeles  for  soldiers  on  leave.  "B'nai 
B'rlth."  he  wrote,  "la  a  Jewish  name 
m4W"<"g  a  place  to  rest." 

It  is  indeed  a  happy  birthday  for  B'nai 
B'rlth.  

Natioaal  Newspaper  Week 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  SABHUa  N.  FRIEDEL 


DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  IS.  1963 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  ap- 
pears that  all  of  us  take  for  granted  those 
things  with  which  we  are  most  familiar. 
such  as  our  daily  new^>aper.  Therefore, 
it  is  right  and  proper  that  we  should 
pause  In  our  deliberations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  observation  of  Na- 
tional Newspaper  Week  during  the  period 
from  October  13  to  19,  1963. 

Newq;>apers  are  our  most  accepted  me- 
dium to  inform  the  people  of  what  is 
happening  in  their  own  community,  in 
their  State,  in  their  Nation.  In  the  world, 
and  now  even  of  developments  in  the  far 
reaches  of  outer  space.  The  more  in- 
formed and  the  more  enlightened  the 
people  are,  the  better;  and  our  news- 
papers are  the  society's  primary  instru- 
ment for  mass  communication.  I  feel 
that  we  owe  a  great  debt  of  genuine 
gratitude  to  the  publishers,  editors,  fea- 
ture writers,  reporters,  as  well  as  to  the 
other  dedicated  men  and  women  who 
make  our  newspapers  possible,  such  as 
those  who  operate  the  presses,  the  lino- 
types, the  other  necessary  machinery, 
and  those  who  are  engaged  In  the  circu- 
lation and  distribution  of  our  papers. 
The  world  and  an  accounting  of  what 
Is  happening  everywhere  is  brought  to 
the  very  doorstep  of  our  homes  to  inform 
and  eyen  to  entertain  us. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  I  wish  to  especially  pay 
a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  newspapers 
of  our  land  In  that  they  are,  In  reality, 
a  fourth  estate.  Independent,  free,  and 
responsible.  A  democratic  society  needs 
a  free  press.    Although  newspapers  have 


become  large  private  businesses,  the  best 
tradition  of  American  Journalism  has 
always  insisted  upon  maintaining  the 
press  as  a  public  trust  For  this  they  de- 
serve our  deepest  thanks. 

There  is  also  another  facet  Involved 
In  the  newspaper  Industry  and  that  Is 
In  their  being  a  vehicle  in  aiding  and 
assisting  commerce  and  Industry  by 
means  of  the  advertisements  they  carry. 
This  brings  buyers  and  sellers  of  com- 
modities and  services  together  and  fos- 
ters trade,  bringing  new  life  to  the 
marketplace  and  thereby  creating  em- 
ployment for  countless  persons.  This 
aspect  of  our  papers  should  not  be  for- 
gotten in  our  consideration  of  the  prime 
purpose  of  the  press  in  supplying  In- 
formation in  depth  respecting  current 
events. 

All  In  the  great  and  Important  news- 
paper Indiistry  merit  our  salute  and  best 
wishes  for  successful  continuance  of  the 
part  they  play  so  well  in  keeping  the 
American  people  well  informed  and  in 
stimulating  the  economy  of  our  Nation. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  compliment  the  manage- 
ment and  employees  of  oxir  two  grreat 
Maryland  papers,  the  Baltimore  Morning 
and  Evening  Sun  and  the  Baltimore 
News-Post  and  Sunday  American. 


A  Tribute  to  OcU  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or  CAUroBiviA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  15. 1963 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ex- 
pression, "That's  Greek  to  me."  usually 
denotes  something  unknown.  Yet.  if  one 
were  really  to  question  the  use  of  the 
word  "Greek"  and  to  apply  it  to  our 
everyday  life,  the  usage  would  be  incor- 
rect. Many  ideas,  words,  and  architec- 
tural designs  with  a  Greek  origin  are  in 
common  use  and  have  become  an  inte- 
gral part  of  American  society. 

Our  system  of  government  is  a  democ- 
racy, which  enables  the  individual  the 
maximum  freedom  and  a  voice  in  the 
running  of  his  country.  Democracy, 
though,  was  not  something  dreamed  up 
by  our  Foi'nding  Fathers.  The  term  and 
embodiment  of  the  system  came  from  the 
ancient  Greeks,  who.  under  a  democratic 
govemmen.,.  rose  to  the  greatest  heights 
then  known  to  man. 

The  English  language  Is  not  pure  Teu- 
tonic in  origin.  It  is  composed  of  many 
languages,  primarily  Latin.  But  our 
technical  words,  such  as  "philosophy" 
and  "psychiatry,"  those  used  in  science, 
medicine,  and  the  arts,  have  their  deri- 
vations in  the  Greek  tongue. 

Many  of  our  public  buildings,  churches, 
and  homec,  with  their  fluted  columns 
and  porticos,  have  their  designs  origi- 
nating in  the  temples  at  Athens.  Eplrus. 
and  Thebes.  A  perfect  example  is  the 
Supreme  Court  Building  in  Washington, 
DC,  with  Its  gleaming  white  stones, 
Corinthian  columns,  and  symbolic  frieze. 


Mr.  Speaker,  a  young  nation,  we  felt 
close  kinship  with  the  valiant  Greeks 
who  were,  in  1821.  fighting  for  their  in- 
dependence from  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Hundreds  of  volunteers  left  our  shores 
to  participate  in  the  struggle;  thousands 
more  gave  freely  of  their  time,  money, 
and  goods  to  succor  a  heritage  from 
which  we  derived  so  much.  Sparta. 
Athens.  Troy,  Ypsilanti,  our  numerous 
Greek-named  cities,  appeared  as  sym- 
bolic gestures  of  participation  and  ac- 
cord. 

Greek  participation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  country  has  not  ended  with 
the  Incorporation  of  Just  Ideas  and 
words.  Immigrants  from  the  Pelop>on- 
nesus  and  the  Aegean  Isles  have  added 
to  the  American  scene  their  own  culture. 
During  the  first  two  decades  of  the  20th 
century,  the  Greek  immigrants,  driven 
from  the  homeland  by  poverty,  brought 
with  them  the  urge  to  achieve  economic 
Independence  for  their  children.  They 
succeeded  in  their  goals.  Today,  their 
descendants  are  respected  businessmen, 
doctors,  lawyers,  politicians,  and  gov- 
ernment employees. 

In  San  Francisco  as  in  the  other  Greek 
communities  throughout  the  United 
States,  certain  festivals  indigenous  to 
the  Greeks  are  held,  commemorating  a 
saint  or  historic  event  in  their  homeland. 
One  such  event  honors  "OchI  Day."  In 
1940,  General  Metaxas,  then  President 
of  the  council  governing  Greece,  received 
the  Fascist  Italian  Ambassador,  who  de- 
livered an  ultimatimi  which  stated: 

The  Italian  Oovemment  decided  to  de- 
mand from  the  Hellenic  Government  the 
right  to  occupy  with  her  armed  forces  a 
number  of  strategic  points  In  Greek  terri- 
tory. Should  the  Italian  forces  meet  with 
resistance,  the  resistance  will  be  crushed  by 
force  of  arms. 

Metaxas'  reply  was  simple  and  to  the 
point.  "Ochl"  which  means  "no."  Mus- 
solini's troops  plunged  across  the  border 
but  found  themselves  no  match  for  the 
Greek  soldiers  defending  their  homes. 
Within  a  month,  the  invaders  had  been 
pushed  back  into  Albania,  thoroughly 
defeated  and  demoralized. 

Greek  resistance,  however,  was  no  con- 
testant to  the  armed  might  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many. The  3»/^-year  occupation  devas- 
tated the  land,  ruined  the  economy,  and 
depleted  the  population.  Yet  hope  sur- 
vived. When  the  last  of  the  German  oc- 
cupation forces  had  been  driven  from 
their  land,  the  Greek  people  industrious- 
ly began  building  again.  Communist 
bands,  however,  abetted  by  Yugoslavia 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  soon  began  ter- 
rorizing the  Greek  countryside.  An  ap- 
peal by  the  Government  to  the  United 
States  brought  immediate  help  in  the 
form  of  dollars,  military  equipment, 
food,  clothing,  and  technical  as.sistance. 
The  Tnunan  doctrine,  proclaimed  in 
1947.  Inaugurated  a  massive  assistance 
program  which  was  to  send  to  Greece 
approximately  three  and  a  half  billion 
dollars  worth  of  aid  and  to  save  the 
country  from  Communist  domination.         / 

Greece  today  is  a  member  of  NATO 
and  a  staunch  ally  of  the  United  States. 
as  it  has  been  throughout  the  years. 
Modern  transportation,  books,  and  com- 
munications  media   have    brought    the 
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two  nations  closer  together  In  under- 
.;tAnding  and  mutual  appreciation,     it 
s  onlyHght  that  we  in  the  United  States, 
wid  not  just  our  citizens  of  Greek  origin 
Should  participate  with  the   People  of 
Greece  in  the  celebration  of  their  festi- 
vals and  independence  day  anniversary^ 
AS  they  commemorate  "Ochi  Day    this 
month    we    too.   must   remember   that 
^sSrant  rifiisal  t^)  bow  to  the  dictates  of 
tvranny  and  honor  the  defenders  of  free- 
dom, democracy,   and   the   heritage   of 
Western  civilization. 
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Tolerance  in  Action 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ALAN  BIBLE 

OF    NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  15, 1963 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago.  my  distinguished  junior  wl- 
league.  Senator  Howard  C**^^^'^^^^! 
before  the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  in  Las  Vegas. 

He  gave  a  very  Inspiring  talk  on  big- 
otry as  related  to  brotherhood  and  how 
it  affects  our  Nation.  , 

I  iSSve  it  deserves  the  attenUon  of 
this  body  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tnai 
It  be  printed  hi  the  Record.  ,.^^^ 

•niere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wsTordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SPEECH  OF  SENATOR  HOWARD  W.  CANNON,  OT 
SeV^A.  before  the  NATIONAI,  CONFERENCE 
OF    CHI^TIANS    AND   JEWS.   LAS   VEGAS.    NEV.. 

September  26 

It  IB  certainly  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to 
parUclpate  In  your  annual  meeting  and  to  be 
SS^d*^  the  oportunlty  to  ^ddrew  you  on  toe 
subject  of  the  power  of  toleran<»  In  action— 
wlUch  haa  been  so  effectively  demonstrated 

'^E'^irYJS^lcan  ha.  heard  many  time,  over 
that  the  best  way  for  this  co'^^^y.^^.^^^P 
o^t  of  war  is  to  prepare  to  defend  itself  c)^ 
such  a  scale  that  a  Potential  aggressor  would 
shrink  from  the  thought  of  attacking  thU 
country.  One  of  the  great  leaders  of  our 
^ntuS.  Winston  Churchill.  •»»<».  "W**/™*? 
parley."  What  we  are  really  saying  Is  that 
a  nation  set  upon  a  policy  of  conquest  and 
Sublugatlon  is  ^rtaln  to  pick  on  the  one  who 
S^  nTstrong  enough  to  effectively  r^lst^ 
Therefore,  we  look  to  American  security  in 
effect  to  advise  the  potential  aggressor  that 
In  aJ^k  in  our  dlr,^Vtlon  will  be  at  his  own 

^liost  of  us  are  old  enough  to  remember 
another  period  in  our  history  when  so  many 
believed  that  military  Pr^P^^^JJ^f  ,!^  ^°l 
-  the  way  to  accomplish  peace,  but  that  the 
is^bTlIment  of  a  peaceful  -odety  could 
only  come  about  by  a  headlong  rush  to  dU- 
an^ment.  This  was  the  argument  both 
^re  and  after  World  War  n.  when  we 
soutfht  to  compel  other  nations  to  foUow  our 
example  merely  by  tlie  force  of  moral  persua- 

slon.  .  I. 

But  people  have  come  to  reaUze  through- 
out theworld  today  that  mUltary  prepared- 
ness IS  our  only  roed  to  peace,  because  we 
have  learned  that  »««^«««lo°  ,^^°  °^ 
seawn  In  the  contest  between  freedom  and 
communism,  for  the  power  mongers  at  X^t 
world  never  sleep.  They  are  constantly  ori 
the  alert  like  a  pack  of  roaming  wolves, 
ready  to  pounce  upon  any  people,  any  nation 
showing  signs  of  defensive  weakness 


in  a  similar  vein.  I  think  it  U  also  clear 
that  the  hate  mongers  of  "^^'"o^i**'  J^* 
.Pressors  among  us.  are  constanUy  busy 
^pS  an  ^ult  of  one  kind  or  another 

hM  aroused  their  anger.  And  since  totals 
true,  there  is  no  time  when  men  and  women 
of  tolerant  mind  and  spirit  can  relax  their 

^'^^  aggressor^and  I  lump  toem  to- 
getoerdellberately-do  not  respect  our 
Slaxeful  Ideas  of  democracy  and  freedom, 
fs  a  country  and  as  Individuals,  we  know 
toat  the  forJes  of  evil  are  anj.ngry  unruly 
element  In  our  society  to  whom  the  figh^ 
will    never    be    over   so   long    as   they   draw 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  tolnk  It  prop- 
er that  your  organization  should  be  working 
as  busily  and   as  effectively  today   as  ever 

**I°I^  sure  toat  toere  ar*  those  who  believe 
that^e  protest  too  much,  toat  we  denounce 
the  villains  when  there  are  none  In  oxir 
midst  They  tell  us  toat  Hitler  Is  dead  and 
toat  blg^ry  m  general  i«  crumbling  here^nd 
abroad  They  say  that  George  Uncoln  Rock 
t^U  has  not  attracted  any  great  number  of 
Americans  to  his  cause  of  forming  a  Nazi 
^tyl^the  united  States.  So  why  don't  we 
sit  down  and  keep  quiet? 

I  suppose  we  all  have  an  answer  to  this 
one.    and   mine    goes    something    "ke    this. 
^t  all  of  the  battles  which  P^r^ons  of  con- 
science, tolerance,  and  good  ^IH  And  toem 
selves   involved   In   today,   are   battles   thut 
have  gone  on  In  one  form  or  anotoer  fr«n 
?he  be^nnlng  of  time.    Indeed  we  never^^n 
this  battle,   and   are  instead  glad  to  settle 
merely  for  winning  a  round  or  two.  here  and 
toere     K  we  have  learned  notolng  froni  oux 
fight  for  decency  and  tolerance,  we  ought  to 
have  learned  at  least  toat  our  foe  Is  truly 
Sedfcated.  with  as  much  determination  as  we 
and   toat   they   are   fired   by   the   flame   of 

'*?ti"^andmaldens  of  general  Ignorance. 
racSl  etonlc  and  religious  PfeJ^dlces^never 
me  They  ebb  and  flow  In  response  to 
hanging  social,  political,  and  economic  con- 
mtlSns.  There  was  ^ntl-Semltlsm  to  Ger- 
many before  Hitler,  and  perhaps  there  wlU 
be  again.  Because  these  emotions  can  l^ 
Sddf nly  whipped  to  Ufe  by  »"■  P^-'-^^J 
hunger,  or  humiliation.  And  where  toese 
condiuons    exist,    aggression   and    hate    are 

*"we^e°wltM88lng  an  Ulustratlon  of  the^ 
forc«i  in  toe  Souto  today.     The  two  rao«. 
^te  and  Negro,  did  settle  down  for  a  white 
S-oughout  toe  1870S  and  1880s  in  a  rather 
Smeas?    acceptance    of    the    postwar    status 
quo  which  followed  toe  "^^ctment  oC  toe 
13th  14to,  and  16th  amendments.    Ku  Kiux 
^?n  rtS  did  take  place.  --\^XJ^ 
lynched   and   riots  did   occur,   but   Negroes, 
nevertoeless,  were  accorded  a  Pl»«.^^« 
Soutoern    political    system    in    which    they 
voted  and  held  office;  and  for  a  time  It  did 
Id^  that  reason  might  prevaU.     Integra- 
S.^t  on*  time  did  exist  in  toe  Souto.  even 
m  pubUc  places;  but  when  economic  catas- 
Sophe  sti^ck  in   1880.  race   hatred  b^ame 
toe  order  of  toe  day.     B«^", ''^  I!f  tS 
away    progress   canceled,   and  the  Negro  Ln 
the  souto  became  disenfranchised  and  sad- 
dled wlto  segregation  laws. 

The  Souto  was  not  and  Is  not  an  Isolated. 
secUonal  case.  There  have  been  periods  when 
Chinese  and  Japanese  on  toe  west  coast  were 
target*  for  bigotry,  and  vlrtuaUy  every  nU- 
norlty  group  has  had  lU  own  recurrent 
storli  totell.  The  significant  tolng  to  me 
is  that  most  of  these  uprisings  were  in  pro- 
test to  toe  beUef  that  members  of  mmorlty 
«^up8  were  somehow,  unexplainably  and 
mystJerlously.  responsible  for  poverty  and  toe 
logical  recipients  of  physical  abuse. 

In  toese  circumstances,  the  majority  often 
reacts  In  toe  same  kind  of  spirit  and  toe 
panic   of   people    aboard   a  sinking  ship,   a 


panic  which  drives  many  P^^^.^^  ^ 
^ir  own  behalf  at  the  expense  U  otoers. 

N^^toLse  instances  isolated  to  our  own 
KWtety     in  Red  China,  toe  Chinees  Oovem- 
Snt 'is  c^ntly  coping  with  a ^^^ 
which  is  once  again  disproving  the  flcUc» 
^t    Communist   methods    are    ^^P^.^ 
Western  metoods  In  the  matter  of  "ecurmg 
socfal   justice   for   all.     It   so   happens    that 
about  93  percent  of  the  Chinese  population 
la    comprised   of    persons   belongwig    to    the 
•Han"  race,  and  toe  otoer  8  percent  Is  re- 
ferred to  by  toe  majority  as   'dogs."    It  has 
been  tous  throughout  Chinese  history,  and 
toe  Communist  takeover  did  not  change  tols 
one  lota. 

We  also  have  been  reading  In  the  papers 
lately  about  the  Chinese  hatred  for  the  white 
race  generally  In  toelr  relations  wlto  the 
Soviet  Union  and  certainly  wlto  tols  coun- 
try We  also  know  toat  while  antisemitism 
was  offlclaUy  outlawed  to  Russia.  It  continues 
to  flourish  to  this  day  with  toe  connivance 
of  Soviet  offtcials. 

The  Important  lesson  for  us  should  be 
that  no  government  can  of  Itself  pareach 
tolerance  to  Its  people,  evtm  enact  laws 
forbidding  persecution  wlto  any  considerable 
effect  It  may  defend  Its  minorities  against 
outrageous  attack  and  can  generally  pro- 
tect their  rlghU.  But  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  the  only  force  that  «m  work 
effectively  among  the  people  to  offset  Ig- 
norance and  fear  Is  the  force  of  toe  people 
themselves,  such  as  toe  part  represented  by 
yotirselves  here  tonight. 

It  Is  my  Impression  In  witnessing  the 
erowlng  Influence  of  the  national  conference 
over  the  years  and  the  decrease  of  bigotry  In 
the  United  States,  that  there  Is  a  cloee  con- 
nection between  toe  two  developments  and 
one  In  which  you  as  members  of  the  national 
conference  can  take  great  pride. 

As  I  have  already  Implied,  It  Is  my  be- 
lief that  there  will  be  no  real  test  of  how 
free   we   are   from  bigotry  In   this  country 
until  the  economic  picture  worsens.    I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  my  words   are  never  put 
to  the  test,  for  we  want  at  all  costs  to  avoid 
an   economic   disaster  or  serious   recession. 
Economics  alone  Is  certainly  not  ^he  only 
determining  factor  In  the  degree  of   toler- 
ance we  are  able  to  achieve.     Certainly  toe 
work  of  the  churches  Is  uppermost  and  It 
is  they  who  will  h«^to  bear  much  of  toe 
burden    of    our    conWulng    vigilance.     We 
must  further  recognlle   the   lmp<fftance   of 
guarding    against    the    oversimpUfled    so  u - 
tlon  to  complex  and  difficult  problems  wlto 
which   we  are   faced.    In   my  opinion,   the 
hate  groups,  the  radicals,  and  the  extremists 
have   been  able  to  make   headway  in   this 
country  In  recent  years  because   there  are 
some  who  beUeve  toere  are  easy,  quick    and 
obvious  solutions  to  the  complex  problems 
that  confront  iis  today. 

Before   concluding.   I    would   like   to   say 
something  concerning  civil  rights,  an   Issue 
with  which  the  present  Congress  Is  attempt- 
ing to  deal.     I  have  been  quoted  in  toe  press 
as  stating  that  I  believe  that  Jobs  are  the 
key  to  the  solution  of  the  Negro  problem 
in  toU  country.     I  would  like  to  elaborate 
The  Job  problem  Is  not  solvable  on  a  racial 
issue     AutomaUon  draws  no  color  "ne  and 
affects  people  at  every  level.  Particularly  the 
lower  l^ome  groups.     I  do  not  believe  that 
any  Negro  leader  will  quarrel  with  the  fact 
tolt  in  this  age  of  automation  Job.  must  toe 
found  and  toey  are  found  only  f^  n**"  »°J 
women  who   are  skiUed.  educated,   and   In 

^^Se^'Se'Sldent  himself  said  only  t  weeks 
a.o  that  jobs  cannot  be  filled  on  a  quota 
«2*m  accordtog  to  race.  I  ae^e*  ''^o^*" 
hSdly     They  must  be  filled  on  the  basis 

S?  m^^nd  aWllty.  Jl^'J,^^\^. 
educated  and  skilled  America  th»t^  P^^ 

ductlvlty  and  manpower  can  beW^^^ 
Iteed.  TWs  1.  a  job  in  Which  p^m-lPJJ^ 
sure  and  even  legislation  cMi  only  enmf  • 
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proper  climate;  It  cannot  create  the  educa- 
Uon  »nd  skills  th»t  are  needed  ao  desperately 
by  mudi  of  tbe  Negro  population. 

surely  the  dvU  rtghta  issue  win  be  acted 
upon  one  way  or  another  by  thU  seMlon  of 
Concreas.  but  the  basic  goals  and  aspirations 
of  the  Hegro  minority,  or  any  other  minority 
for  that  matter,  cannot  be  answered  by  legis- 
lation alone. 

I  should  like  to  compliment  this  organi- 
sation on  Its  efforts  in  the  cause  of  brother- 
hood regardless  of  race,  religion,  or  country— 
for  your  efforts  have  gone  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  United  States. 

When  the  national  conference  first  came 
into  existence,  It  threw  Its  weight  against 
the  19»  hate  campaign  Involving  the  re- 
ligious beliefs  of  New  York  Governor  Al 
Smith  The  national  conference  demom 
strated  then  that  It  was  willing  to  fight  In 
behalf  of  any  victim  of  undemocratic,  un- 
principled attack.  In  the  thirties  It  was  re- 
■ponalble  for  launching  Brotherhood  Week 
which  has  become  a  national  Institution 
headed  every  year  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  1941  the  national  confer- 
ence began  Its  summer  workshops  for  teach- 
ers and  at  the  same  time  sent  speaker  teams 
to  our  Armed  Forces  In  all  parts  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  overseas.  Then,  following  the 
close  of  World  War  II,  the  national  confer- 
ence program  was  greatly  expanded  so  that 
not  only  teachers  biit  community  leaders, 
police,  businessmen,  union  leaders,  and  youth 
groups  were  enlisted. 

What  all  this  may  amount  to — Indeed, 
what  I  hope  It  wlU  amount  to— U  to  bring 
to  an  end  the  cycle  of  which  I  spoke  earlier— 
the  traditional  cycle,  by  which  race  hate  and 
ethnic  hate  can  be  severely  reduced  when 
times  are  good  but  revived  again  when  times 
get  bad.  Indeed,  with  the  work  of  your  or- 
ganization and  like  organizations  through- 
out the  country,  the  time  may  soon  arrive 
when  It  can  be  said  In  aU  truth  that  the 
great  mass  of  Americans  are  able  to  meet 
their  troubles — of  every  kind— without 
blaming  somebody  else  for  them,  and  with- 
out feeling  obliged  to  defame  their  fellow 
Americans  at  this  or  any  other  time. 

In  the  event  that  this  blessed  condition , 
ever.  In  fact,  develops,  you.  of  the  National' 
Conference  of  ChrUtlans  and  Jews,  will  have 
the  right  to  take  as  many  bows  as  you  wish — 
and  It  Is  my  hope,  when  that  happens,  that 
I  will  be  on  hand  as  a  witness,  in  order  to 
Join  In  the  applause. 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 
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tion  of  labor  as  well  as  management  if 
the  American-flag  marine  la  to  survive. 
Recently  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  has  been  consider- 
ing legislation  which  sought  some  form 
of  equitable  solution  to  these  labor- 
management  problems  which  are  vir- 
tually stagnating  this  great  industry. 

Chairman  Bonnir  has  written  an  arti- 
cle concerning  this  legislation  which  ap- 
pealed in  the  October  9.  1963.  issue  of 
the  Journal  of  Commerce.  I  urge  the 
leaders  of  management  and  labor  in  the 
maritime  field  as  well  as  my  colleagues 
to  carefully  read  the  statements  con- 
tained therein. 

New    Maritime   Bill  'Is  Seen   as   Stabh-izer 
(By  ReprescnUtlve  H.  C.  Bonner,  of  North 
Carolina,    chairman    of    the    House    Mer- 
chant  Marine   and   Fisheries   Committee) 
The   Journeymen   Barbers,   Hairdressers  & 
Proprietors  International  Union  of  America 
recently  wired  me  to  advise  of  its  opposition 
to  our  maritime  labor  bill.  H.R.  1897.    The  bill 
was  characterized  as  "legislation  restricting 
collective  bargaining  In  the  maritime  Indus- 
try."    At   about  the  same  time,  and  subse- 
quently. I  received  similar  communications 
by  wire  and  by  letter  from  such  varied  union 
groups  as  the  United  Cement.  Lime  &  Gyp- 
sum Workers  International  Union;  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders:   Ameri- 
can Bakery  &  Confectionery  Workers  Inter- 
national   Union;     American    Federation    of 
SUte.  County  &   Municipal  Employees;    In- 
ternational   Brotherhood    of    Boilermakers. 
Iron    Shipbuilders.    Blacksmiths,    Forgers    & 
Helpers;  United  Textile  Workers  of  America; 
OperaUve     Plasterers'     &     Cement     Masons' 
International  Association;  American  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers;    Brotherhood  of  Painters, 
Decorators     &     Paperhangers     of     America: 
United    Hatters.    Cap    &    MlUinery    Workers 
International  Union;  and  others. 

These  communications,  obviously  part  of  a 
campaign  against  the  bill,  view  with  alarm 
and  predict  that  passage  of  the  bill  would  be 
the  death  knell  for  free  enterprUe  and  would 
give  the  Federal  Government  a  free  hand  to 
emasculate  or  destroy  collective  bargaining. 
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New  Maritime  Bill  Is  Seen  as  Stabiliieri 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

-   HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or    VIBCINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  15, 1963 
Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
the  most  knowledgeable  men  in  marif 
time  affairs  of  this  country  is  our  owt 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Nortl& 
Carolina,  the  honorable  Hirbert  C.  Bon- 
TfXR.  longtime  chairman  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

For  years  he  and  this  great  commith 
tee  of  the  Congress  have  endeavored  to 
protect  and  promote  the  maritime  Inj- 
teresU  of  this  country.  This  Is  a  dlfQl- 
cult  task  in  these  trying  times  of  over- 
whelming competition  from  the  foreign 
countries.  . 

The  maritime  industry  is  beset  with 
many  problMns.    We  need  the  coopera- 


FAVORS  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 

I  favor  free  collective  bargaining.  Oxor  free 
labor  movement  with  collective  bargaining 
and  the  right  to  strike  has  contributed 
greatly  to  our  high  standard  of  living  shared 
by  all  of  our  citizens.  But  another  fact  hav- 
ing a  great  bearing  on  this  discussion  Is  that 
our  complex  economy  and  the  maintenance 
of  our  security  depend  upon  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  our  transportation  system. 

Therefore,  the  right  to  strike  or  lockout  In 
any  part  ol  our  trsmsportatlon  system  shoiUd 
consistently  be  tempered  by  a  high  degree  of 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole. 

We  have  Just  passed  a  period  of  crisis 
when  a  nationwide  railroad  strike  threatened. 
It  was  conceded  by  all  that  such  a  strike 
of  any  duration  would  have  had  paralyzing 
effect  on  our  economy  through  Interference 
with  delivery  of  raw  material  and  finished 
goods. 

Mr.  George  Meany,  the  distinguished  Presi- 
dent of  the  AFL-CIO.  said  during  the  recent 
Senate  hearings  on  the  railway  dispute.  "I 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  when  he  says  the  American 
economy  cannot  stand  a  railroad  strike.  I 
am  In  complete  agreement  with  this.  A 
national  railroad  strike  would  be  a  national 
catastrophe." 

While  opposing  any  step  that  would 
amount  to  compulsory  arbitration.  Mr. 
Meany  proposed  that  "Congress  allow  col- 
lective bargaining  to  work  under  the  eye  of 
Congress,  and  then  if  Congress  decides  that 
collective  Ijargalnlng  can't  work,  then  let 
Congress  take  whatever  action  It  feels  It  must 


take  In  order  to  protect  ttoe  Intereste  of  all  of 

the  people  of  this  country."  He  proposed 
that  In  the  Interim  service  would  be  con- 
tinued. 

Now  let  us  leave  the  tranaporUtlon  indus- 
try for  a  moment.  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  a 
complete  tleup,  by  strike  or  lockout,  of  any 
of  the  Industries  served  by  the  vmlons  men- 
tioned at  the  opening  of  this  statement 
could  ever  create  such  national  paralysis  as  to 
make  such  a  labor-management  deadlock  In- 
tolerable. A  nationwide  strike  of  the  book- 
binders might  confront  us  with  an  awful  lot 
of  loose  paper;  a  strike  by  the  barbers  and 
hairdressers  would  make  us  look  pretty 
shaggy;  and  fven  in  the  shipbuilding  indus- 
try complete  tleup  could  be  endured  for  a 
long  period  without  reaching  national 
emergency  proportions. 

IMPACT  OF  MARITIME  STRIKES 

But  the  effect  of  even  a  short  strike  affect- 
ing a  substantial  segment  of  our  maritime 
transportajjion   has   a    crippling   effect   on   a 
large  part  of  our  economy.     A  tleup  on  the 
waterfront  not  only  deprives  us  of  essential 
raw    materials    and    manufactured    Imports, 
but  our  export  trade  Is  at  a  standstill.    While 
labor  and  management  are  refusing  to  talk 
responsibly  to  each  other  and  the  longshore- 
men  are  Idle  up   and  down    the  coast,   the 
exporters    In    other    portions    of    the    world 
have  a  field  day  with  our  foreign  customers, 
many  of  whom  do  not  return  to  our  Ameri- 
can   suppliers    after    the    strike    Is    settled. 
Similarly,  a  tleup  by  our  American  mer- 
chant  marine    of    necessity    causes    our    ex- 
porters to  utilize  the  services  of  foreign-flag 
vessels.    Many  of  these,  too,  do  not  return  to 
the  American-flag  ships  at  the  end  of  the  dis- 
pute.    This  In  turn  reduces  the  demand  for 
American-flag    vessels    and   seagoing    oppor- 
tunities for  American  labor.    In  the  end  It  Is 
not  only  self-defeating  In  labor  relations,  but 
has  damaged  our  economy  and  weakened  our 
seaborne  strength. 

Thus,  it  would  appear  that  those  engaged 
In  the  maritime  transportation  industry, 
both  labor  and  management,  have  a  greater 
degree  of  responsibility  to  the  public  than 
those  engaged  In  other  Industries.  The  very 
nature  of  their  work  in  the  very  sensitive 
field  of  foreigfn  commerce  vests  power  in  the 
maritime  industry  all  out  of  proportion  to 
its  size  relative  to  other  American  Industry. 
It  permits,  and,  on  occasion,  seems  to  Invite 
the  use  of  the  powerful  lever  of  public  dis- 
tress reaching  national  proportions  In  lieu 
of  reasonable  and  responsible  negotiations. 


IMPROPER    EXERCISE    OF    POWER 

That  the  Improper  exercise  of  this  power 
has  an  extreme  effect  on  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States  Is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  emergency  dispute  provisions  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  had  to  be  Invoked  In  the 
maritime  strikes  8  out  of  the  21  times  the 
Injunctive  process  has  been  used.  The  eight 
findings  of  detriment  to  the  national  wel- 
fare were  made  by  all  three  Presidents  who 
have  been  in  office  since  the  enactment  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  All  of  them  could  not 
have  been  wrong  on  all  of  these  eight  occa- 
sions, although  most  of  the  labor  witnesses 
before  the  committee  denied  that  the  na- 
tional welfare  was  Involved  on  any  single 
occasion. 

Ovu-  committee  held  lengthy  and  compre- 
hensive hearings  on  labor-management  prob- 
lems In  1966.  At  that  time  I  had  hopes  that 
the  mutual  Interests  of  labor  and  manage- 
ment, as  clearly  set  forth  In  those  hearings, 
would  bring  them  voluntarUy  to  closer  rela- 
tionships and  Improvement  In  the  collective- 
bargaining  processes.  But.  In  spite  of  pro- 
fessions of  cooperation  at  that  time,  five 
Taft-Hartley  injunctions  have  been  necessary 
since  then. 

It  was  my  hope  and  expecUtlon  when  I 
introduced  HJl.  1897  that  It  would  help  to 
strengthen  collective  bargaining  and  would. 
If  all  else  failed,  ultimately  protect  the  coun- 
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^rkTtTagrin^^^-Srrnd^i.^'^n 
Teu'th'sTtSt^p^ovlslons  for  final  discretion^y 
authority  In  the  President  to  direct  a  settle- 
ment trough  an  arbitration  board  wa- 
r  reai^hfe  requirement  and  would 
strengthen  his  hand  for  the  national  wel- 
fare I  lelt  that  this  provision  would  en- 
c^Je  the  parties  to  reach  agreement 
th^S^  their  own  efforts,  and  that  the  final 
step  might  never  have  to  be  taken. 

Thrhearlngs  on  this  bill  began  on  March 
5  S^this^eaT  and  continued  untU  Augus 
i  during  which  time  a  printed  record  of 
i'677  pages  was  amassed.  We  heard  testi- 
mony IrSm  69  witnesses,  representing  labor 
Sanlgement,  the  Government,  toporters 
SJi  exporters,  and  the  public  generaUy^  VVe 
received  and  considered  a  large  number  of 
communications. 

CTTECT    OF    NEW    LEGISLATION 

The  effect  of  this  legislation  would  be  to 
take  the  maritime  Industry  to  a  large  extent 
out  of  the  operation  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Ac^ 
It  is  my  belief  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  has 

prove^'lnadequate  to  coP^,  ^^^^^'^^  J^i 
tlons  created  by  labor  relations  »nth^  vital 
industry.    The  views  of  three  Presidents  with 
resect  to  the  importance  of  the  Industry 
by  our  own  experience  and  recent  Interna- 
tional events  demonstrates  conclusive  y  that 
the  machinery  to  cope  with  labor  disturb- 
ances in  other  Industries  Is  Insufficient  for 
Ssone.    Not  only  are  we  dependent  upon 
incoming  raw  materials,  but  our  exports  are 
an  appreciable  element  of  our  overall  econ- 
omy     Most   importantly,  we  need  only  to 
refer   to   the   balance-of-payments  problem 
to  demonstrate  that  the  continued  flow  of 
exports  is  our  Ufeblood.     Any  f°l"^Vex 
will  contribute  to  the  unimpeded  flow  of  ex 
ports  and  Imports  Is  one  that  we  can  and 

'"rS^l'^ihat  my%lU.  HH.  1897  Is  a  long 
step  on  the  road  to  that  end.  I  'Vf t^"^^*" 
lleve  very  strongly  that  through  greater 
stabUlty  In  maritime  labor-management  re- 
lations we  wUl  develop  a  climate  In  which 
further  steps  may  be  taken  to  strengthen 
o^  merchant  martne,  enlarge  the  fleet  under 
our  flag,  and  provide  more  employment. 
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The  Re$pon«ibaity  of  die  Co««re»s  in 
U.S.  Operations  Abroad 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  15,1962 
Mr  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
purpose,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  to  emphasize  a  foremost  function, 
responsibiUty  and  obligation  of  each 
Member  of  the  Congress. 

This  is  the  duty  of  overseeing  our  lar- 
flung  operations  abroad. 

There  was  a  day  when  the  mterest 
and  the  work  of  the  individual  Mwnber 
of  the  House  or  the  Senate  was  coflfined 
largely  to  the  immediate  problems  and 
purposes  of  the  people  of  his  own  dis- 
trict or  his  own  State.  TTr,lf*H 
But  now.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  is  the  world's  greatest  power.  We 
are  the  world's  principal  missionary  of 
democracy  and  freedom. 

Therefore,  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
the  interest  and  the  work  of  the  m- 
dividual  Member  of  the  Congress  must 
extend  to  the  far  reaches  of  the  earth. 


Our  troops  and  our  arms  are  located 
at  many  stations  over  the  globe;  guar«l- 

ing  the  ramparts  of  democracy  against 

the  onslaught  of  commxinlsm. 

Since  the  World   War  H   the  UrUted 

States  has  expended  over  $100  billion  in 
aid  first  to  reUeve  suffering  and,  second, 
to  ixjlster  the  economies  of  those  areas 
where  the  flame  of  freedom  is  un- 
quenched  and  the  spirit  of  democracy  is 
invincible. 

We  have  sent  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  food  to  friendly  peo- 
ples Our  abundance  of  food  now  is 
being  shared,  under  various  Government 
programs,  with  100  millions  of  people 
in  a  hundred  nations. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  my  principal  interest  and 
responsibility  in  this  worldwide  complex, 
relates  directly  to  the  sale,  distribution 
and  use  of  the  products  of  our  farms. 
This  interest  and  this  responsibiUty  re- 
sides primarily  in  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  as  other  committees  of  this 
House  hold  overseeing  responslbUities 
and  obligations  with  respect  to  other 
aspects  of  this  Nation's  foreign  opera- 
tions. ,  ^.     _ 

Mr  Speaker,  each  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress must  vote  upon  appropriatioiis  to 
finance  these  foreign  operations  that  are 
in  our  own  interest  and  which  strength- 
en the  free  world. 

Thereby  we  assume  responsibility  oi 
seeing  that  this  money  of  the  American 
taxpayers  is  spent  prudently,  wisely  and 

effectively.  

We  must  know  how  these  programs 
are  administered  and  what  they  accom- 
plish. .  ,  ^„ 
We  cannot  act  upon  hearsay  uiforma- 
Uon  It  is  essential  that  occasionally 
Members  of  Congress  most  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  programs  visit  the 
areas  where  they  are  in  operation  so 
?hat  the  Congress  may  have  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  efficiency.  effecUveness 
and  worth  of  each  operation. 

Such  studies  and  such  investigations 
in  the  past  have  resulted  in  immeasur- 
able improveraente  of  various  programs, 
Sd  ha?e  saved  the  United  Stat^  mil- 
lions, and  perhaps  billions,  of  dollars 

Mr  Speaker.  I  deeply  regret  that  a 
few  peoSTseem  to  be  totally  unaware 
tSIt  Coiress  has  a  duty  to  Uie  taxpay- 
er to  our  people,  to  see  that  no  dollar 
L  spent  abWi  dishonestly  or  squan- 
dered upon  operations  that  do  not  return 
dividends  to  the  United  States  in  build- 
ing the  strengtii  of  the  free  world  to  resist 

communism.  _.*t^»„.„  fr. 

These  people  are  prone  to  criticize,  to 
Ug  aSTrSion  of  a  Member  of  Congress 
Sfroad  as  a  jaunt  or  a  junket,  no  mat- 
ter how  serious  or  how  necessary  the 

^""B^fuse  some  may  have  abused  the 
Drivilege  of  travel  abroad,  the  House 
amended  its  rules  so  that  any  travel  in 
foreign  countries  must  be  approved  by 
specific  resolution  of  the  House. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
this  body  for  lU  recent  ^^ion  upon  a 
resolution  authorizing  me.  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  ap- 
point a  subcommittee  to  atte^dthe  12th 
biennial  Conference  of  the  Pood  and 
AgSculture  organization  of  the  United 


Nations  which  meets  In  Rome.  Italy.  No- 
vember 16  to  December  5,  and  to  direct 
the   subcommittee,   which   will    be   ac- 
companied by  two  members  oi  our  staff, 
to   conduct   certain    studies    relating    to 
TJS.    food    and    agriculture    operations 
abroad  and  to  confer  with  the  headsof 
U  S.  missions  in  foreign  countries.     The 
group  wiU  report  to  me  as  chairman  oi 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
the  report  will  be  considered  by  our  De- 
partmental   Oversight    and    Consumer 
Relations  Subcommittee. 

For  those  who  may  not  be  familiar 
with  the  purposes  of  the  Food  and  Ag  • 
riculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations,  I  quote  from  the  preamble  of 
the  constitution  of  that  world -organiza- 
tion: 


The  nations  accepting  this  constitution 
being  determined  to  promote  the  common 
•welfare  by  furthering  separate  and  collective 
action  on  their  part  for  the  purposes  of: 
Raising  levels  of  nutrition  and  standards  of 
living  of  the  peoples  under  their  respecUve 
lurlsdictions;  securing  Improvements  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  production  and  distribution 
of  all  food  and  agricultural  products;  better- 
ing the  condition  of  rural  populations;  and 
thus  contributing  toward  an  expanding  world 
economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  our 
Committee  on  Agriculture  has  spent  less 
money  than  any  other  major  committee 
in  tiie  entire  Congress,  even  far  less  than 
many  subcommittees,  and  we  have  been 
able  to  turn  back  into  the  Treasury  a 
substantial  amount  of  money  made 
available  to  this  committee.  On  many 
occasions  we  have  turned  back  more 
than  half  of  the  money  provided. 

During  the  years  I  have  been  author- 
ized, by  law.  to  make  available  counter- 
part funds  to  the  members  of  our  com- 
mittee for  travel  and  expenses  abroatl- 
I   have   authorized  use  of  counterpart, 
fimds    by    various    subcommittees    but 
never  on  any  occasion  have  I  had  any 
reason  to  believe  that  any  member  has 
abused  the  privileges  granted  or  misap- 
propriated any  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able    At  my  request,  important  studies 
have  been  made  in  foreign  countries  and 
reports  have  been  filed  with  our  commit- 

I  cannot  recall  that  I  personally  ever 
have  spent  one  dollar  of  funds  of  the 
Committee    on    Agriculture    for    travel 

abroad. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  mentioned  earlier  the 
magnitude  of  our  agricultural  operations 
overseas  We  export  annually  farm 
products  valued  at  over  $5  bUllon  and 
more  than  one-third  of  this  Is  accom- 
plished through  Government -sponsored 
and  financed  programs. 

The   Committee   on   Agriculture   has 
jurisdiction   over   legislation    and   pro- 
grams relating  to  foreign  markets  for 
American  agriculture  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  food  among  needy  peoples  in 
other  nations.    We  have  agricultural  at- 
taches stationed  in  all  of  the  important 
countries  of  the  world^  Our  Nation  has 
a  vital  Interest  in  world  markets  and  our 
^itt^^ould  be  derelict  In  Its  duty 
STdld  not  concern  itself  with  exports 
wvd  make  certain  that  the  various  pro- 
grams abroad  are  honestly.  Proper^r^ 
Sectively  operate.    Studies  muj  be  at 
least  occasionaUy  made  on  the  spot  U  we 
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are  to^^ito  accurate  Information  con- 
cerning foreign  markets  and  the  distri- 
bution of  American  food.    . 

The  European  Common'Market  la  a 
threat  to  American  agriculture.  Various 
countries  are  throwing  up  trade  barriers 
against  our  agrlcultvu-al  commodities. 
Bilateral  arrangements,  preferential 
treatment  of  other  producing  su-eas  of 
the  world  are  adversely  affecting  our  ex- 
ports. Congress  could  not  possibly  leg- 
islate wisely.  In  the  Interest  of  our  own 
commerce  and  our  own  people,  without 
firsthand  information  of  what  is  going 
on  in  other  nations. 

Our  agriculture  Is  the  most  productive 
In  all  the  world.  It  is  essential  that  we 
build  new  markets.  Our  various  pro- 
grsuns  of  food  distribution  are  changing 
the  flitting  habits  of  many  people  in  many 
nations.  There  is  a  great  and  growing! 
oppDrtimlty  to  expand  our  exports.  I 

Our  food  abundance  is  the  greatest 
stabilizing  force  In  the  economy  of  the: 
free  world  and  can  be  a  tremendous  force] 
for  peace. 

The  members  of  our  committee,  some- 
times at  great  sacrifice,  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility of  membership  on  special 
study  groups  to  make  investigations  and 
to  collect  information  essential  to  sound 
and  wise  judgment  on  policies  relating 
to  other  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  House  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  just  men- 
tioned, one  member  used  the  occasion 
to  criticize  the  Interparliamentary 
Union.  1 

Certainly  any  Intelligent  person  should 
know  that  agriculture  is  important  to  all 
of  our  people  and  should  further  know 
that  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Agrl-« 
culture  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  In  no  way  connected  with  nor  related 
to  the  work  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union,  the  oldest  of  all  international  or-* 
gaxUzatlons  devoted  to  a  better  under-» 
standing  among  nations. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  is  74 
years  old.  and  our  Government  has  been 
afaiiated  with  the  Union  from  the  verjl 
time  that  it  was  first  organized  in  Paris, 
Prance.  Sixty-nine  nations  of  the  world 
are  now  affiliated  with  the  InterparUa-. 
mentary  Union.  Recently  in  Belgrade! 
Yugoslavia,  the  American  group,  ol 
which  the  honorable  and  distinguished 
Representative  from  New  York,  Mrs. 
Katharine  St.  George,  is  President,  at- 
tended the  largest  world  meeting  of  law- 
makers ever  held  in  all  time  of  human 
history.  Delegates  came  from  around 
the  world.  Yes.  the  Soviets  and  thi 
satellites  were  there,  and  subjects  of 
worldwide  Importance  were  discussed 
and  considered.  ^ 

Our  late,  beloved  Vice  President,  Albeit 
Barkley,  caused  me  to  be  Interested  iii 
the  work  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  at  the  end  of  World  War  n.  H^ 
was  then  the  President  of  the  America^i 
group  and  appointed  me  as  a  delegate 
and  we  attended  a  conference  in  Calrd, 
Egypt.  I  have  been  interested  in  th^ 
Interparliamentary  Union  for  the  pa** 
16  years  and  have  been  elected  to  the 
Executive  Committee  for  two  4 -year 
terms.  I  realize,  of  course,  that  many 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  publip 
generally  are  not  advised  fully  as  to  the 


purposes  and  plans  or  achievements  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union.  Every 
Member  of  this  Congress  is  eligible  and  is 
actually  a  member  of  the  American 
group,  but  unfortunately,  many  Members 
have  taken  no  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
Union.  Certainly,  no  Member  of  the 
Congress  has  a  moral  right  to  lambaste 
and  abuse  other  Members  of  Congress 
who  recognize  and  understand  the  im- 
portance of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union. 

I  am  certain  that  the  President  of  the 
American  group  will  be  delighted  to  pro- 
vide any  Member  of  Congress  with  de- 
tailed information  concerning  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  and 
to  submit  for  the  record  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  recent  conference  held 
in  Belgrade. 

Those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
are  thoroughly  disgusted  and  sick  and 
tired  of  all  the  criticism  which  must  be 
prompted  by  Ignorance  which  has  been 
leveled  at  the  American  group  and  at  the 
activities  of  this  important  worldwide 
organization. 

Most  of  the  criticisms  which  have  been 
leveled  at  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
by  Members  of  Congress  must  be 
prompted  by  ignorance  and  stupidity  or 
inspired  by  demagoguery  of  the  most 
insj<lfe«s'and  evil  type. 

u  the  Interparliamentary  Union  is 
worth  while  we  should  continue  our  par- 
ticipation in  its  deliberations.  If  there 
are  some  here  who  consider  this  great 
organization  to  be  worthless,  then  I  chal- 
lenge them  to  offer  a  resolution  to  end 
America's  affiliation  with  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
Member  of  this  House  or  the  Senate 
would  be  so  wanting  in  wisdom  even  to 
suggest  that  America  should  abandon 
the  organization  which  came  into  being 
74  years  ago  and  with  which  we  have 
been  consistently  affiliated.  Intelligent 
people  in  both  East  and  West  appreciate 
the  importance  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  and  yet  some  people  seem 
to  believe  that  it  is  some  sort  of  an  or- 
ganizatloif  which  provides  an  excuse  for 
junkets. 

If  there  is  any  Member  of  this  House 
who  honestly  believes  that  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  is  a  junketing  or- 
ganization, then  I  urge  that  Member  to 
attend  the  next  conference  and  to  ob- 
serve the  organization  in  action. 


Sarrender  of  the  Public  Interest  for  the 
Benefit  of  a  Favored  Redeveloper  by 
District  of  Colombia  Redevelopment 
Land  Afency 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNAlt 

or    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  15. 1963 

Mr.  WTDNALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude a  staff  study  of  Subcommittee  No.  4 


of  the  Conmiittee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia which  states,  among  other  things 
that— 

Disposition  of  the  20  acres  of  land  at  an 
average  price  of  $2.66  per  square  foot,  would 
be  a  disgraceful  surrender  of  the  public 
Interest  for  the  benefit  of  a  favored  rede- 
veloper who  Is  heavily  In  default  on  his 
contrt^ctual  obligations  with  the  RLA. 

Thci  staff  study  commented  on  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of 
October  13,  1963.  and  I  include  the  com- 
plete text  of  that  article  for  the  infor- 
mation of  my  colleagues. 

The  study  and  article  follows: 
Staff  Studt — Sale  or  Land  to  Webb  tt  Knapp 
BT  THE  RLA 

Hon.  John  Dowdt. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  No.  4,  District  of 
Columbia  Committee,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. U.S.  Congress: 
On  Tuesday  October    15.   1963..  the  Rede- 
velopment Land  Agency  propose  to  dispose 
of    an    additional    20   acres   of   land    to    the 
firm  of  Webb  &  Knapp.  which  considering 
the   clr.c\imstances   outlined    In   this   report, 
must  be  considered  as  against  the  best  pub- 
lic   (taxpayers)    interest. 

Disposition  of  the  20  acres  of  land  at  an 
average  price  of  $2.65  per  square  foot,  would 
be  a  disgraceful  siu-render  of  the  public 
Interest  for  the  benefit  of  a  favored  re- 
developer  who  iB  heavily  In  default  on  his 
contractual  obligations  with  the  Redevel- 
opment Land  Agency. 

The  $2.65  land  price  cannot  be  justified 
either  by  comparable  land  prices  In  the 
District  for  similar  undertakings,  or  by  the 
residual  land  value  method  of  appraisal 
which  has  proved  out  to  be  much  too  low 
on  the  Town  Houses  constructed  by  the 
same  redeveloper. 

By  transferring  the  2j  acres  of  land  to 
Webb  &  Knapp,  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  Is  closing  the  door  to  the  erection 
of  any  middle-Income  family  housing  In  the 
southwest  project  area,  thus  designating  the 
area  as  a  two-income  area,  high  and  low. 
with  oo  middle,  which  no  responsible  plan- 
ner can  Justify  as  being  In  the  best  com- 
munity or  social  Interest. 

Attempts  made  to  try  and  Justify  this  dU- 
posltlon,  if  newspaper  stories  are  correct, 
border  on  the  ridiculous. 

It  was  stated  in  Sunday's  Star  of  October 
13,  1963.  that  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  Vice  Chairman.  Mr.  Atkinson,  made 
the  following  statement*  which  will  be 
quoted  In  order: 

1.  "That  under  the  memorandum  of 
vmderstanding  entered  Into  between  Rede- 
velopment Land  Agency  and  Mr.  Zeckendorf . 
the  Agency  was  limited  to  negotiating  only 
with  the  New  Yorker  for  certain  lands." 

Take  partlciilar  notice  of  the  word  "was", 
which  Is  cleatJy  past  tense.  Mr.  Atkinson  did 
not  say  thatrRLA  "U"  limited  to  negotiating 
with  Webb  &  Knapp.  or  Mr.  Zeckendorf,  as 
that  would  have  been  untrue,  because  the 
memo  of  understanding  Is  no  longer  In  effect. 
It  not  having  been  renewed  since  1957.  ac- 
cording to  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
So  RLA  can,  and  should.  In  the  Federal  and 
taxpayers'  Interest,  attempt  to  obtain  a  more 
equitable  land  price  to  help  prevent  a  further 
rise  in  the  net  project  cost  which  has  already 
reached   astronomical   proportions. 

2.  Mr.  Atkinson  stated,  "He  [Zeckendorf] 
gets  the  benefit  of  coming  in  when  the  proj- 
ect was  in  the  hatching  stage.  •  •  •  He  had 
the  wisdom  to  come  In  when  no  one  else  was 
willing  to.  and  we  were  glad  to  do  business 
with  somteone."  / 

Mr.  Atkinson  must  know  that  statement 
Is  an  untruth,  as  he  has  been  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  since  Its  Inception.  There  were 
others  willing  to  come  In,  and  they  offered 
more  money  for  the  land,  but  RLA  refused 
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to  entertain  any  offers,  uslrig  «»«  ™""°  ^ 
undenrtandlng  as  a  cloak  tmder  "^^J^ 
kept  everybody  else  out,  which  prores  aar. 
Atkinson's  statement  to  be  false. 

8  "If  we  were  free  to  negotiate  now,  an« 
with  other  interwted  parties,  the  story  would 
be  different,"  said  Mr.  Atkinson. ^ 

The  Agency  Is  free  to  negotiate  now  be- 
cause as  stated  previously,  thememorandum 
of  understanding  no  longer  exists,  no^^^^^" 
ing  been  renewed,  which  removes  any  prefer- 
ential claim  by  Webb  &  Knapp. 

4  I  again  quote  Mr.  Atkinson.  Vm  con- 
vinced the  prlcee  we  negotiated  with  him.  to 
view  of  aU  the  factors  Involved,  are  fair  an« 

What  are  the  factors  Involved  that  make 
such  land  prices  fair  and  legal?  The  Na- 
tional Capital  Housing  Authority  has  paid 
$4  20  and  $4.93  per  square  foot  for  land  it 
purchased  to  bulk!  homes  for  the  lowest  seg- 
ment of  the  Distrlcfs  population,  7**  **»« 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency  i«  "«1"°5 
873  704.99  square  feet  for  the  «^on,  <f 
\xixuTj  apartments  and  other  uses,  for  $2.65, 
and  RLA's  Board  of  Directors  say  land  Is  too 
hlKh  to  build  middle  Income  housing. 

4  One  final  statement  of  Mr.  Atkinson 
merits  attention:  "The  Board  Is  not  dis- 
posed to  tolerate  delay  In  having  construc- 
tion start."  ,  .^  .^ 
That  statement  Is  obviously  made  for 
public  consumption.  Here  Is  a  firm  Uiat  is 
in  default  after  default  on  Its  present  con- 
tracts, and  the  something  that  has  been  done 
to  overcome  delays  Is  exactly  nothing. 

River  Park  was  started  and  finished;  Capi- 
tal Park  U  moving  rapidly;  Tiber  Island, 
Harbour  Square  and  CarroUsburg  Square 
were  not  even  on  the  drawing  boards  when 
Webb  &  Knapp  entered  In  agreements  and 
contracts,  yet  they  are  all  "f '»«7^y;r^"* 
not  one  Webb  *  Knapp  project  Is  actually 
under  construction  at  this  time  yet  T^^ 
Atkinson  talks  of  his  Board  not  tolerating 
any  delay.  Nine  and  one-half  years  have 
passed,  and  out  of  the  approximately  64  acres 
rommltted  to  Webb  &  Knapp,  only  18  have 
been  redeveloped. 

No  private  organization  could  remain  m 
business  with  that  kind  of  operation  as 
overhead  costs  would  eat  up  Its  capital  In- 
vestment, but  with  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  using  Federal  funds,  taxpayers  dol- 
im  the  Agency  does  not  appear  to  conbern 
Itself  with  what  Is  or  Is  not  sound  economic 
practice.  ^    ^  . 

Further,   Redevelopment  Land  Agency  is 
paying  taxes  running  Into  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  on  land  being  heW  for 
this  particular   redeveloper.     Had   Redevel- 
opment Land   Agency   Insisted  on  txansfra-- 
rlng  the  land  to  the  redeveloper,  it  would 
have  been  the  redeveloper,  not  the  taxpayers, 
who  paid  the  taxes.    The  result  would  have 
been  that  the  redeveloper  would  have  been 
forced    to    proceed    expeditiously    wj^i^    t^e 
work,    instead    of    sitting    back    and    doing 
nothing   other   than   what   "^It*    ^^;  .*„^** 
what  has  suited  him  has  resulted  In  delay- 
ing redevelopment  for  9 '/a  years,  and  sent  the 
net  project  cost  soaring  up  and  up. 

Bound  business  practice  would  demand 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency  take  no  action  relative  to 
the  land  disposition  to  Webb  &  Knapp  at 
this  time,  and  demand  Instead  that  the  firm 
comply  with  all  their  contractual  obligations 
financially  and  construction-wise  in  order  to 
eliminate  their  defaults. 

Mr  Mirton  Scmer.  Chief  Counsel  for  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  told  me 
that  HHFA  Is  anxlpus  to  get  middle  in- 
come faintly  housing  buUt.  and  that  the 
Administrator.  Mr.  Robert  Weaver,  Is  ready 
to  do  everything  possible  to  encourage  such 
bulldUSg,  even.  If  necessary,  to  agreeing  to  a 
wrlteVdown  of  land  cost.  Even  though  re- 
glonal  funds  have  been  exhausted  for  con- 
struction    under     section     221(d)(3),     Mr. 
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Bcmer  has  sMiurwl  me  that  tte  Adminis- 
trator win  arrange  for  the  traaafer  «  bwA 
funds  as  may  be  required  for  bulWlBg  «uch 
family  housing  In  any  urban  renewal  project 

in  the  District.  

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Oct.  18.  19631 
RLA    SETS    Land    Prices     poe    Southwebi 
TRACT— Agency  To  Turn  Over  Bio  Aria  to 
Zeckendorf  for  Development 
(By  Robert  J.  Lewis) 
The  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  has  set 
prices  on  more  than  20  acres  of  residential 
land  m  Southwest  Washington  that  it  pro- 
SSes  U>  turn  over  shortly  to  William  Zeck- 
endorf   Uie  New  York  developer. 

This  wUl  be  indlvlduaUy  the  largest  reri- 
dentlal  land  transaction  ever  proJect*d  In 
Sie  huge  Southwest  Washington  redevelop- 

"^The  proposed  prices  are  considerably  lower 
than  those  paid  in  recent  years  by  «»•  Na- 
tional CapltolHouslng  Authority  for  public 
SoSiig  B^tes.  both  on  the  »>«i«^of  the  prtce 
p«  Kiuare  foot  and  on  the  cost  of  land  per 

dwelline   unit. 

Nine  WcelB  are  included  In  the  transac- 
tion They  are  in  four  tracts  adjacent  to 
each  other  All  wlU  be  leased  at  6  P«rcent  of 
Se  land  price  annuaUy.  Land  forlSO  town- 
STuses.  which  are  to  be  designated  for  sale, 
will  eventually  be  purchased. 

Of  a  total  of  1.028  units  projected  for  con- 
struction. 728  wUl  be  elevator  apartn^nt 
unlU  120  wlU  be  waUtup  apartments  and 
ISO  wUl  be  the  townhouses  to  be  sold. 

HEARING    SLATED 

A  public  hearing  on  the  ProP^sf^  <?«=^^*°^ 
to  lease  the  land  has  been  scheduled  by  RLA 
forl0:30  a.m..  Tuesday,  In  Its  offices  at  919 
18th  Street  NW.  

In  a  recent  resolution  setting  land  prices, 
the  RLA  Board  said  disposal  of  the  parce« 
to  Z^endorf  corporations  "without  sol^ta- 
tlon  of  other  offers  Is  hereby  determined  to 
Ss  ?h?appropnate  method  of  marketing  these 

^^?  "resolution  called  attention  to  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  dated  March 
?^  1954  in  which  It  said  the  Agency  agreed 
l^sell  <ir  lease  certain  land  In  p«,J^  area 
C  to  Webb  ft  Knapp,  Inc.,"  (the  Z«;«n- 
dorf  firm).  Lease  of  the  present  payees. 
?S^r«Si;tlon  said,  "la  considered  to  be  In 
the  best  Interests  of  the  project. 
^^^VJesoluUon  «»t  a  price  of  $1.96  a  «iu^ 
foot  for  land  to  be  used  'f'^^^'fJ^^^. 
walkup  apartmenU  and  for  the  180  town 

houses.  __^ 

OTHER  PRICES  LISTED 

The  price  of  one  elevator  apartment  site 
WM  set  at  $3.40  a  square  foot.  ^The  prlw^^ 
The  other  elevator  apartment  site  was  fixed 

'^*^e''7i"SSro'f°^evator  apartment  con- 
struction are  proposed  *«  be  financed  with 
morteaee  Insurance  provided  by  the  rea 
JSl  Hosing  Administration  ^^^^^ 
and  walkup  apartments  would  be  financed 
convenUonally. 

The  forthcoming  leasing  transaction  will 
be  the  third  In  which  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  has  turned  over  Important  tracts  by 
lease  to  Mr.  Zeckendorrs  corporations. 

Previously  Mr.  Zeckendorf  acquired  the 
large  commercial-residential  site  adjacent  to 
^StH^d  M  Streets  8W..  in  which  fo^ 
128-unlt  apartment  buildings  and  a  sh^ 
plng-center  building  have  been  constructed. 
Additional  residential  and  commercial  de- 
velopment Is  proposed  there. 

In  addition,  the  developer  has  acquired 
major  office  and  hotel  sites  surrounding  the 
proposed  L-Enfant  Plaza,  a  large  aQuare  P''^" 
lected  for  construction  on  the  10th  Street 
Mall  south  of  Independence  Avenue^  Work 
on  this  project  has  not  been  started. 

The  most  recent  tracts  which  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency  proposes  to  lease  form  an 
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trregularly  shaped  arwi  extending  from  the 
S^S^Urt    Freeway   to    the   Maine    Avenue 

The  eastern  boundary  U  Fburth  Street  and 
the  grounds  of  Amldon  School.  The  western 
boundary  U  Seventh  Street  and  Maine  Ave- 
ntK,  and  is  adjacent  to  Thoo^a  Jeff  won 
Junior  High  School  and  a  proposed  site  for 
St.  Dominic's  School  Just  north  of  the  Junior 
high  school.  , 

The  land  cost  for  each  of  the  282  elevator 
apartments  In  one  project  would  be  $1,704, 
under  the  proposed  pricing. 

The  land  cost  per  unit  In  tht  446-nnlt 
elevator  pwrtject  would  be  $1,878. 

The  unit  cost  of  the  land  for  each  walkup 
apartment  would  be  $2,172. 

The  lot  price  for  each  townhouse  (pro- 
posed to  sell  for  from  $35,000  to  $«,000)  is 
$4,094. 

LAND    RATES    VART 

In  recent  years,  the  National  Capital  Hous- 
ing Authority  has  had  to  pay  generaHy  from 
$4.20  to  $4.93  per  square  foot  for  land  it 
purchased  for  public  housing  sites,  with  one 
transactliMi  requiring  payment  la  eacess  of 
$8  a  square  foot,  based  on  the  market  value. 

NCHA's  land  cost  for  each  imit  in  the  Park 
Morton  development.  Georgia  Avenue  and 
Park  Road  NW..  including  site  clearance,  was 
$4,093.    These  are  walkup  units. 

For  Oreenleaf  Gardens  on  M  Street  SW.. 
adjacent  to  the  Southwest  redevelopment 
area,  the  land  cost  per  unit  was  $2,885,  in- 
cluding clearance.  These  are  mostly  elevator 
apeu'tments. 

In  the  case  of  Arthur  Capper  dwelUngs. 
on  M  Street  SE.,  the  land  cost  to  IfCHA,  in- 
cluding clearance,  was  $3,223  per  imlt.  Five- 
sixths  of  the  612  unUs  In  this  project  are  In 
elevator  buildings. 

A  spokesman  for  the  public  housing  ag«i- 
cy  said  land  for  two  additional  develop- 
ments now  projected  has  been  acquired  at  a 
cost,  Including  clearance,  of  $3,716  and  $3,256, 
respectively,  per  unit. 

NEAR  U.S.  AVERACX 

In  an  appearance  l>efore  a  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  last  March,  Mrs. 
Marie  C.  McGulre,  Commlsslonw  of  the  Pub- 
lic Housing  Administration,  testified  that 
the  average  cost  of  land  for  each  public 
housing  unit  throughout  the  oounUy  was 
$3,000. 

On  the  basis  of  this  testimony,  NCHAs 
land  costs  have  been  either  below  or  sUghtiy 
above  the  national  average,  though  Wash- 
ington  is  conceded  to  be  a  high-land-cost 

area. 

The  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  Is  un- 
derstood to  feel  that  the  prices  set  on  the 
new  parcels  to  be  leased  to  Mr.  Zeckendorf  s 
corporations  are  adequate,  considering  aU 
circumstances. 

Richard  R.  Atkinson.  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  Board  said 
last  night;  "All  the  prices  have  been  Justi- 
fied to  the  Board's  satisfaction." 

Mr.  Atkinson  said  the  Board  felt,  "consid- 
ering aU  the  factors  Involved,  that  It  was 
retting  the  best  price  possible." 

The  Board  member  pointed  out  that  under 
the  memorandum  of  understanding  entered 
into  between  Redevelopment  Land  Agency 
and  Mr.  Zeckendorf.  the  Agency  was  Umltwl 
to  negotiating  only  with  Uie  New  Yorker 
for  certain  land. 

"He  gets  the  benefit  of  coming  in  when 
the  project  was  in  the  hatching  stage,"  he 

-.  "He  had  the  wisdom  in  the  beginning  to , 
come  in   when  no   one  else  was  willing  to, 
and  we  were  glad  to  do  business  with  some- 

bodv 

•If  we   were   free   to  negotiate   now.  the 

story  would  be  quit*  <!»« e"-*"!,  *^* '"P.^^?: 
vinoed  the  prices  we  negotiated  with  hto  In 
vlewof  all  the  factors  Involved,  are  fair  and 
and  legal."  ;«     -- 
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Mr.  Atkinson,  who  has  b««n  a  membw  of 
tbe  Radevelopment  Land  Agency  Board  ilnoe 
lU  Inception,  said,  however,  the  Board  la 
not  dlapoaed  to  tolerate  delay  In  havlPt  con- 
struction start. 

■If  he  doesn't  act  fast,  a  default  wUl  be  de- 
clared and  we  will  do  something  about  It," 
Ifr.  Atkinson  said. 

PLAHS  DISCLOSKD 

A  spokesnian  for  the  Zeckendorf  corpora- 
tions told  the  Star  It  was  planned  to  start 
construcUon  of  walkrup  apartments  and  town 
ho\is«s  by  next  June. 

Rents  for  walkup  apartmenU,  he  said, 
are  «pected  to  be  from  $106  a  month  for 
efficiencies  to  aroxind  •300  for  a-bedroom 
apartments. 

The  townhouses,  expected  to  sell  from 
$35,000  to  $45,000,  would  be  designed  by  the 
ftrm  of  Walter  U.  Macomber  and  Walter 
O.  Peter,  Jr.,  well-known  Washington 
architects. 


Ovr  Fuli«rie$  M a$t  Be  Protected 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


Executive  action  to  protect  our  fisher- 
men and  flaherles  reaources.  My  letter 
to  him  follows: 


HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 


or    ATAWKA 


.nVES^^^ 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTA 

Tuesday.  October  15, 1963 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speal^er, 
for  those  of  us  who  foresee  increasing 
Importance  In  the  wealth  of  the  seas 
within  the  framework  of  an  exploding 
world  population,  the  alarming  Increase 
in  the  exploitation  ^of  fishing  grounds 
adjacent  to  the  tirdted  States  by  fishing 
fleets  of  foreign  nations  during  the  past 
2  years  is  cause  for  constematlon  and 
deep  concern.  Indulging  in  careless  and 
wanton  drag  operations,  these  foreign 
fleets  not  only  destroy  the  bottom  flsh- 
eries  on  our  Continental  Shelf  but  dam- 
age and  destroy  gear  of  American  fisher- 
men, and  thereby  force  them  from  their 
traditional  fishing  grounds. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  United 
States  to  take  strong  and  affirmative 
action  to  secure  our  national  interest, 
while  at  the  same  time  protecting  the 
livelihood  of  our  fishermen.  i 

To  highlight  the  seriousness  of  the! 
situation,  I  point  to  the  aggressive  action 
of  Russian  fishing  fieets  which  have  been 
engaged  in  modern  large-scale,  subsi- 
dized operations  in  the  process  of  drag-, 
ging  for  king  crab  and  other  fisheries 
resources  off  the  coast  of  Kodiak  Island, 
Alaska. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  help  resolve  this  problem  by 
lending  their  weight  in  passing  the  Im- 
portant and  pertinent  legislation  now 
pending  before  this  House  and  which 
I  have  discussed  in  my  letter  of  October 
14  to  President  Keimedy.  Therein  l| 
have  also  stressed  the  need  for  positlvd 


CONOtxsa  or  tbb  Untrs  States, 

HODBB  or  R^nUSKNTATTVtfl, 

Weuhinifton.  D.C..  October  14.  1963. 
The  Pixsimirr, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mr  Dkak  Ma.  Piesident:  By  means  of  this 
letter  I  urgently  submit  for  yo\ir  considera- 
tion the  emphasis  which  I  place  upon  a  re- 
cent legislative  development  designed  to 
stem  the  tide  of  foreign  encroachment  upon 
traditional  American  fishing  grounds.  I  re- 
fer to  passage  by  the  Senate  on  October  1. 
laea,  of  the  bin.  S.  198«.  introduced  In  the 
Senate  by  my  colleague,  the  tenlor  Senator 
from  Alaska,  Mr.  BA«TLrrT.  and  cosponsored 
by  nine  other  Senators.  Including  the  senior 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Magnxwom.  who  states  the  purpose  of  the  bUl 
to  be  as  foUows:  "First,  to  protect  our  ter- 
ritorial waters  from  encroachment  by  for- 
eign fishing  vessels;  and,  second,  to  preserve 
our  marine  resources  on,  or  attached  to,  the 
Continental  Shelf."  The  bill  also  defines 
violations   and   prescribes   penalties. 

Except  for  amendments  adopted  In  the 
Senate,  S.  1988  is  Identical  to  my  bUl.  HJR. 
7954,  pending  in  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  to  which 
committee  S.  1988  has  also  been  assigned, 
as  weU  as  a  like  bill,  HH.  8296.  introduced  by 
my  colleague.  Representative  Hastinos 
Kdth.  of  Massachusetts.  At  the  Senate 
committee  hearings.  8.  1988  was  supported 
by  the  State  Department,  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Department  of  the  Navy,  and  the 
Department  of  the  Treasiuy,  and  was  strongly 
endorsed  by  the  entire  fishing  Industry  of 
the  United  States.  My  urgent  request  that 
House  action  in  the  form  of  a  hearing  upon 
this  vital  legislation  be  expedited  has  al- 
ready been  transmitted  to  the  Honorable 
Hkrbkbt  C.  BoNNia,  chairman  of  said  com- 
mittee. 

Commencing  at  page  18495  of  the  Con- 
OBESSIONAL  Rxcoao  Of  Octobcr  1,  1963,  we 
find  strong  supporting  statements  by  many 
Senators  pertaining  to  the  foUowlng  salient 
p>olnts: 

(a)  The  need  for  this  legislation  is  urgent 
because  during  the  past  summer  there  have 
been  numeroiis  incidents  off  both  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific  coasts  in  which  Rus- 
sian and  Japanese  vessels  have  engaged  In 
fishing  activities  within  our  territorial 
waters  or  exploited  resources  of  our  Conti- 
nental Shelf; 

(b)  Our  Government  presently  lacks  stat- 
utory authority  to  protect  both  oxir  terri- 
torial waters  within  the  3-mUe  limit  and 
resources  upon  the  Continental  Shelf.  At 
present,  encroachments  by  foreign  vessels 
within  our  3-mlle  limit  can  be  met  only  by 
boarding  and  a  polite  request  to  leave; 

(0)  The  bill  does  not  define  "territorial 
waters"  thereby  leaving  it  open  for  our  Gov- 
ernment to  follow  the  lead  of  Canada  In 
establishing  a  la-mile  limit  with  straight 
base  Unea  for  fishing  purposes.  This  would 
take  the  place  of  our  present  3-mlle  limit 
and  thereby  match  the  12-mlle  limit  Im- 
posed and  enforced  by  the  Soviet  Union; 

(d)  There  are  two  bases  upon  which  the 
United  States  may  claim  the  resources  upon 
or  attached  to  oiu:  Continental  Shelf — first. 


pursxiant  to  the  provisions  of  the  1953  Sub- 
merged Lands  Act  and  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Act.  and,  second,  provisions  found  In 
the  International  Convention  on  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  which  convention  wUl  take 
effect  upon  the  ratification  of  one  more 
nation.  Twenty-one  nations  have  thus  far 
signed  this  convention,  including  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States; 

(e)  In  addition  to  trawling  for  king  crab 
in  international  waters  near  Kodiak  Island. 
Russians  navigating  fieets  of  modern  fast 
vessels  have  ruthlessly  moved  through  waters 
already  occupied  by  Alaskan  fishermen  and 
deliberately  damaged  or  destroyed  their 
gear,  consisting  of  crab  pots  marked  with 
buoys.  This,  of  course,  has  created  an  ex- 
plosive situation  leading  to  the  depletion  of 
the  great  Alaska  king  crab  fishery  upon  our 
ContinenUl  Shelf,  concurrenUy  with  driving 
Alaskans  from  one  of  their  traditional  fish- 
ing grounds  and  thereby — unless  brought  to 
a  stop — ruining  their  means  of  earning  a 
Uvellhood. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing.  I  now  Indi- 
cate my  view  of  the  great  significance  of  the 
subject  legislation  as  mentioned  at  the  out- 
set of  this  letter.  The  points  I  am  about  to 
make  would,  if  pursued,  constitute  a  timely 
supplemenUtlon  to  your  strong  stand  sup- 
porting the  principle  of  abstention  as  It  has 
applied  during  the  past  10  years  to  the  Jap- 
anese North  Pacific  salmon  fishery  on  the 
high  seas,  with  varjrlng  periods  of  applica- 
tion to  halibut  and  herring.  I  emphasize 
the  triple  Importance  of  this  legislation  as 
follows : 

First.  It  Is  needed  as  legal  Implementation 
for  accomplishment  by  our  Government  of 
protection  of  our  territorial  waters;   second, 
its  undefined  reference  to  "territorial  waters" 
leaves  the  door  open  for  enlargement  of  our 
territorial  waters  by  Executive  assertion  of 
American   Jurisdiction   over   the   sea   to   the 
12-mlle    limit,    especially    for    fishery    pur- 
poses; and.  third.  It  provides  suitable  pro- 
visions for  enforcement  of  an  official  claim 
by  the  United  States  to  ownership  and  con- 
trol over  the  resources  on  or  attached  to  its 
Continental  Shelf,  Including  king  crab,  to  be 
effective  at  such  time  as  such  claim  is  made. 
The  first  objective,  which  Is  to  fill  the  void 
In  Federal  law  with  respect  to  violations  of 
our    territorial    waters    by    foreign    vessels, 
would  be  Immediately  accomplUhed  by  pas- 
sage and  approval  of  the  blU.     The  second 
and  third  objectives,  however,  depend  upon 
companion  action  by  the  Executive.     There- 
fore, I  seek  and  urge  your  direction  and  sup- 
port of  appropriate  steps  to  establish  the  12- 
mlle  limit  along  our  coasts  especially  for  fish- 
ing, in  harmony  with  certain  historical  rights 
of  Canadian  fishermen  in  exchange  for  re- 
ciprocal acknowledgment  by  Canada  of  cer- 
tain historical  rights  of  U.S.  fishermen  off  the 
coasts  of  Canada.     I  further  respectfully  urge 
your  Issuance   of  such  Presidential  procla- 
mation as  Is  necessary  to  constitute  a  formal 
claim  by  the  United  States  to  resources  of 
the   Continental   Shelf   which  appertain   to 
the  United  States,  to  be  done  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  1963  Submerged  Lands 
Act  and  the   Outer   Continental  Shelf   Act 
without  awaiting  the  one  final  ratification  to 
the  Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf,  if 
you  foresee  substantial  delay  thereof. 
Sincerely  and  cordlaUy  yours, 

Ralph  J.  Rivkbs, 
Member  o/  Congress. 


